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United  Sutes 
of  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  O  I  ^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Mo/irfai^,  May  25,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer ; 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  has  taught  us 
that  "they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength,"  grant  us  now  that 
inner  strength  which  comes  from  Thee. 
Forgive  us  if  we  say  "in  God  we  trust" 
and  then  deny  Thee  by  ignoring  Thy 
presence  and  rejecting  Thy  aid.  Open 
our  minds  to  receive  Thy  truth  and 
strengthen  our  wills  to  serve  Thy  will. 
Infuse  our  lives  by  an  awareness  of  Thy 
presence  that  we  may  serve  Thee  as  ar- 
dently in  our  daily  duties  as  we  worship 
Thee  in  the  House  of  Prayer.  Consecrate 
us  anew  to  the  service  of  all  the  people 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  Thy  king- 
dom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  25, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  diirlng  my  absence. 
RicifARO  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  22.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  await- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  in  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, without  the  Senator  from  New 
York  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
executive  business. 


U.N.  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Sam  Harry  Wright,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentEtive  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered;  and,  without  objection,  it 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  to  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  and  then  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YoTTNG)  is  to  be  recognized,  following 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  ON  STATE- 
MENTS DURING  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded  his 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  made  in  reference  to  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VHI 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  un- 
objected to  measures  on  the  Calendar 
under  rule  vm  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  fro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  "of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  under  the  previous  order. 


THE  DEVASTATING  IMPACT  OP  THE 
INDOCHINA  WAR  ON  THE  NA- 
TION'S ECONOMY  AND  SECURI- 
TIES MARKETS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  time  this  morning  as  I  believe 
the  country  faces  a  very  dangerous  eco- 
nomic crisis,  and  I  come  from  the  State 
and  from  the  city  which  are  the  finan- 
cial centers  of  the  country.  I  think  we 
know,  as  well  as  anybody,  how  serious  is 
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this  crisis.  I  believe  there  is  altogether 
too  much  complacency  about  it  and  the 
attitude  that  it  will  work  itself  out  and 
that  prosperity  is  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner—which I  heard  as  a  very  young  man 
in  the  great  depression  of  1932. 

Prosperity  is  not  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. Complacency  is  not  warranted,  nor 
is  rosy  optimism,  nor  are  general  state- 
ments about  the  fact  that  unemployment 
is  going  to  go  up.  so  what? 

I  think  the  American  people  are  very 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problem.  I 
see  us  on  a  very  perilous  course,  which 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  acting  effecUvely  to  stem 
the  tide.  My  purpose  this  morning  is  to 
lay  out  an  action  program  on  what  Gov- 
ernment can  do. 

There  is  one  last  point  of  which  I  am 
convinced:  I  deeply  believe  if  nothing 
else  is  material  to  a  rapid  solution  to  our 
economic  problems,  stepping  up  the  time 
table  for  our  withdrawal  out  of  Vietnam, 
is.  It  is  getting  so  serious  that,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  no  other  way,  aside 
from  remedial  measures  like  some  forms 
of  controls  which  can  deal  with  the  de- 
teriorating economic  situation.  I  know 
this  Is  repugnant  to  the  administration 
and  repugnant  to  the  American  people, 
but  the  only  other  way  in  which  this 
economy  is  going  to  be  relieved  is  by  a 
much  sooner,  rather  than  a  much  later, 
timetable  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
The  administration's  timetable  looks 
like  the  earliest  date  of  our  withdrawal 
will  the  end  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  that  timeUble.  m  or- 
der to  do  any  good,  in  terms  of  our  de- 
teriorating and  serious  economic  situa- 
tion, will  have  to  be  accelerated  to  some 
time  In  1971.  or  at  the  outside,  the  end 

The  administration  has  now  revised  Its 
buaget  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  On  May  19,  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  announced  that  in 
these  fiscal  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  face  a  slight  deficit  rather 
than  a  slight  surplus.  Unfortunately,  the 
changing  estimates — and  estimates  are 
often  inaccurate — do  not  address  them- 
selves to  the  key  problem. 

The  key  problem  is  not  whether  the 
budget  has  a  surplus  of  $15  billion  or  a 
deficit  of  $1.8  billion— these  margins  are 
paper  thin  in  an  overall  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $200  billion — but  rather 
whether  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress are  taking  the  required  measures 
to  get  our  economy  out  of  its  present 
slump,  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community  In  the  United  States, 
and  to  halt  the  ravages  of  continued  in- 
flation. Or  are  the  administration's  poli- 
cies risking  a  serious  recession  without 
curbing  the  inflation?  That  could  be 
calamitous. 

The  deterioration  of  business  smd  in- 
vestor confidence  is  symbolized  by  the 
plummeting  stock  market.  Confidence  Is 
a  state  of  mind,  and  state  of  mind  has 
considerable  Influence  on  business  and 
Investment  decisions.  The  events  of  this 
year  have  made  the  Nation's  state  of 
mind  pessimistic,  fearful,  and  uncertain, 
and  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
psychology — more     than     economics — 


could  drive  this  country  into  a  deeper 
recession. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  was  the 
most  recent  jf  the  administration's 
spokesmen  to  attempt  to  turn  back  the 
black  mood  that  has  enveloped  our  finan- 
cial markets.  If  measured  by  stock  mar- 
ket performance,  his  words  failed  in  their 
attempted  effect.  The  stock  market  con- 
tinued to  plummet. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  clear — the 
words  did  not  adequately  offset  such  omi- 
nous news  developments  as  our  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia,  a  budget  deficit  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  had  been  warned 
by  Dr.  Burns  a  few  days  earlierThat  a 
surplus  was  essential,  rising  interest 
rates,  mounting  prices,  mounting  unem- 
ployment, civic  violence,  a  Treasury  fi- 
nancing crisis,  a  liquidity  squeeze,  a  de- 
teriorating international  balance  of  pay- 
ments— to  name  only  a  few  factors  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  ledger. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  said, 
and  I  ag'-ee  with  him  fully,  that  "confi- 
dence is  not  issued,  confidence  must  be 
built:"  that  "the  market  is  an  accurate 
measure  of  investor  confidence  and  has 
a  real  effect  on  both  consumer  and  capi- 
tal spending,"  and  that  "peace  is  the 
most  bullish  element  in  the  market  in 
our  times." 

These  quotes,  which  hopefully  have  not 
been  taken  out  of  context,  help  explain 
the  sharp  market  drop  after  Cambodia. 
To  the  average  investor,  peace — the  most 
bullish  element  in  the  market  in  our 
times— seemed  further  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  stated  that  the  track 
record  of  the  administration  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  building  confidence. 
Again,  in  all  honesty,  the  track  record 
of  the  administration  is  not  that  good 
from  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view. 
We  are  facing  a  deficit  after  a  surplus 
was  promised:  we  have  been  promised 
lower  prices  while  key  price  indices  con- 
tinue their  upward  spiral;  we  have  been 
promised  an  average  4.3  percent  rate  of 
unemployment  for  this  year  and  our 
unemployment  rate  is  already  approach- 
ing STjercent  and  we  were  told  that  the 
economy  had  turned  the  comer  on  its 
downward  slide,  while  key  economic 
Indices  continued  to  point  to  deeper 
recession.  I  can  understand  why  the 
American  Investor  feels  an  economic 
credibility  gap  which  when  added  to 
Cambodia,  causes  a  crisis  of  confidence. 
To  paraphrase  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  ignore 
this  would  be  putting  one's  head  in  the 
sand,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  an  ad- 
ministration should  not  do. 

To  date  it  is  clear  that  the  authorita- 
tive measures  that  must  be  taken  to  win 
back  this  confidence  have  not  been  taken, 
and  administration  spokesmen  are  qxiick 
to  knock  down  new  suggestions  for  ac- 
tion— no  matter  that  they  emanate 
from  Arthur  Bums  or  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Attomey  General  Mitchell's  remarks 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  May  20  be  placed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mitchell:  'Don't  Sell  This  Cou^fTRY 
Short" 
(By  John  N.  Mitchell) 
(Note.— This  article  la  excerpted   from  a 
speech  delivered  yesterday  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General.) 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  time  for  some  plain 
talk  about  the  economy,  the  stock  market 
and  the  overall  strategy  of  this  Administra- 
tion. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  there 
were  those  who  said,  "What  does  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer  know  about  being  Attorney 
General?" 

And  when  I  discuss  the  economy  today,  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  some  who  will  say. 
•What  does  an  Attomey  General  know  about 
Wall  Street?" 

I  understand  there  Is  a  movement  afoot, 
based  on  the  recent  stock  market  decline,  to 
revise  the  conflict-of-interest  regulations. 
Under  the  new  plan,  Government  appointees 
would  be  required  not  to  sell  their  stocks 
when  they  take  office. 

There  seems  to  be  a  long-standing  tradi- 
tion In  Washington  that  says  that  the  securi- 
ties maxkets  are  not  a  proper  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

One  reason  for  this  tradition  Is  this:  Wall 
Street  was  once  the  habitat  of  men  In  silk 
hats  and  diamond  stickpins,  and  no  self- 
respecting  political  figure  could  afford  to  be 
associated  with  them. 

Another  reason  Is  this:  Communist  propa- 
ganda for  a  century  has  been  depleting  Wall 
Street  as  the  nerve  center  for  all  warmonger- 
ing. 

And  finally,  there  was  a  practical  reason: 
No  soothing  syrup  manufactured  In  the  cor- 
ridors of  power  has  any  effect  on  a  market 
that  wants  to  go  down. 

The  first  two  of  those  reasons  are  no  longer 
valid. 

With  38  million  American  stockholders  af- 
fected by  the  market,  a  Government  that  Is 
compassionate  about  unemployment  must 
also  be  concerned  about  "unlnvestment." 

EZFLODIMO    A    MTTH 

And  with  peace  the  most  bullish  element  in 
the  market  In  our  times,  the  myth  of  the  Wall 
Street  warmonger,  has  been  exploded  forever. 
With  no  disrespect  Intended  to  the  symbol  of 
the  Soviets,  war  Is  obviously  l>e«jlsh. 

That  third  reason,  though,  remains  cause 
for  hesitation — if  Government  cannot  do 
anything  about  market  fluctuations,  why 
should  Government  say  anything  about 
them? 

I  believe  there  Is  a  basic  fallacy  in  that 
question.  It  assumes  that  when  a  bull  market 
is  roaring  along,  all  a  Government  can  do  Is 
bosk  In  reflected  glory:  and  It  assumes  thAt 
when  a  bear  market  comes  along,  all  a  Gov- 
ernment can  do  Is  grind  out  statements  of 
rosy  reassurance. 

But  clouds  of  pessimism  are  never  dis- 
pelled by  statements  of  sweetness  and  light. 
Confidence  Is  not  Issued,  confidence  must 
be  built. 

When  I  was  on  Wall  Street,  the  degree  of 
my  own  confidence  was  affected  by  the  ele- 
ments of  certainty  In  any  situation.  The  track 
record  of  management  Is  a  basic  element  of 
certainty,  Ixjth  In  business  and  government, 
and  the  track  record  of  this  Administration 
In  doing  what  it  says  it  will  do  Is  worth  your 
consideration. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  by  acknowledging  this: 
Investors  large  and  BxaaiX  are  suffering.  And 
the  Administration  Is  properly  quite  con- 
cerned about  It,  especially  since  many  deci- 
sions In  the  securities  market  are  being  based 
on  fears  rather  than  on  facts. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  answer  a  question 
that  has  been  often  asked  In  the  past  few 
months:  To  what  degree  does  Government 
take  the  stock  market  into  account  In  making 
Its  economic  decisions? 
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The  answer,  In  a  word.  Is  "some."  Wall 
Streeters  themselves  know  that  the  market  Is 
traditionally  a  notorious  overreactor,  where 
economic  trends  are  reflected  In  wide  and 
sometimes  Irrational  swings.  They  know,  too, 
that  the  market  Is  not  eilways  an  accurate  in- 
dicator; someone  recently  paraphrased  Paul 
Samuelson  by  saying  that  the  market  as  pre- 
dicted "eleven  out  of  the  last  four  reces- 
sions." 

At  the  same  time,  the  market  is  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  investor  confidence,  and  has 
a  real  effect  on  both  consiuner  and  capital 
spending.  To  Ignore  this  would  be  putting 
your  head  in  the  sand,  and  that  Is  one  thing 
this  Administration  does  not  do. 

CONFIDENCE    THE    KET 

Therefore.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Inflation 
psychology  of  last  year  not  be  replaced  by 
any  recession  psychology,  but  by  the  psychol- 
ogy of  price  stability  and  economic  growth. 
The  key  to  this  psychology  of  stability  Is 
confidence. 

How  Is  confidence  earned? 

First,  by  the  establishment  of  a  good  track 
record  over  a  period  of  time,  as  you  do  what 
you  say  you  will  do.  Second,  by  the  evidence 
of  success  In  the  goals  you  have  set.  .  .  . 

The  President  said  that  to  curb  Inflation, 
he  would  gain  command  over  the  powerful 
momentum  of  Increased  Federal  spending. 
The  revised  budget  figures  which  are  to  be 
released  soon  will  vividly  Illustrate  that  the 
President  Is  doing  what  he  said  he  would 
do. 

Prom  fiscal  1965  until  1969,  the  average  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending  was  over  139: 
every  year.  In  fiscal  1970,  which  ends  this 
coming  June  30.  that  momentum  was  cut  to 
about  lA'",  ;  and  In  the  coming  year,  the 
budget  increase  will  be  cut  In  half  again. 
When  you  consider  some  rise  In  prices,  that 
means  there  will  be  no  Increase  In  real 
Federal  spending  next  year.  That,  I  submit,  Is 
a  track  record  that  should  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  about  our  intention  to  re- 
deem our  pledges.  It  was  achieved  under  the 
most  Intense  pressure  from  some  spenders  In 
Congress  to  continue  the  policies  of  the 
past. 

A  small  deficit,  caused  by  a  shortfall  In 
revenues,  is  now  projected  for  fiscal  1970 
and  1971.  We  do  well  to  remember  that 
rapid  expenditure  Increases  and  consequent 
huge  deficits  of  the  '60s  were  the  prime  cause 
of  Inflation  today;  but  a  small  deficit  that 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  economy  taking  a 
brief  breathing  spell  Is,  I  submit,  not  a 
cause  for  concern,  as  long  as  we  are  keeping 
expenditures  within  the  basic  revenue  ca- 
pacity of  the  tax  system. 

Another  example :  At  a  time  last  year  when 
Inflation  psychology  was  rampant,  the  Presi- 
dent made  clear  that  he  Intended  to  help 
cool  the  overheated  economy.  At  the  time, 
not  everyone  believed  It  would  actually  hap- 
pen, but  now — to  put  It  mildly — there  seems 
to  be  universal  agreement  that  the  economy 
Is  no  longer  racing  at  an  unsustainable  pace. 
We  have  done  what  we  said  we  had  to  do. 

We  also  said,  you  will  recall,  that  price  In- 
dexes would  be  the  last  of  the  Inflation  In- 
dicators to  slow  down.  Nobody  will  deny 
that  the  rate  of  Increase,  which  had  been 
steadily  rising  to  over  6'~r,  has  leveled  off; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  rate  of  Increase  of  prices 
has  been  headed  downward  lately.  This 
Includes  food  prices,  the  most  Important 
component  of  all  to  the  consumer.  For  those 
whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  flnanclal  tables 
In  the  newspaper,  I  would  ruggest  they  also 
glance  at  the  food  advertisements  to  see 
concrete  progress  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

The  President  also  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  necessary  to  Induce  a  reces- 
sion In  order  to  curb  Inflation.  He  and  his 
economic  advisers  pointed  out  that  the  time 
to  ease  restraints  was  well  before  the  ulti- 


mate results  of  price-slowing  became  ap- 
parent. 

Accordingly,  In  the  past  few  months  we 
have  seen  the  predicted  moves  to  ease  re- 
straints. The  removal  of  voluntary  restraints 
on  Federally  aided  state  and  local  construc- 
tion was  a  small  step  In  this  direction;  more 
slgnlflcantly.  the  Independent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  been  increasing  the  money 
supply  at  an  annual  rate  of  4Tc  since  January, 
after  a  long  period  of  no  growth  at  all.  Again, 
we  have  done  what  we  said  we  were  going  to 
do,  and  the  Fed  has  now  done  what  we  said 
we  hoped  it  would  do. 

vie  made  It  clear  that  we  would  not  Impose 
waga  and  price  controls,  since  we  were  deter- 
mln^  to  deal  with  the  causes  rather  than  the 
symptoms  of  Inflation.  This  Is  an  especially 
hardAhost  to  lay  to  rest,  since  It  offers  what 
may^appear  to  be  a  snap  solution.  But  wage 
and  price  controls,  with  the  rationing,  black 
marketeerlng  and  Government  domination 
that  follow  In  their  wake,  are  not  now  and 
never  have  been  a  part  of  our  economic  strat- 
egy. Forget  about  them. 

We  said  we  were  willing  to  trade  off  speed 
m  reducing  price  Increases  In  order  to  avert 
the  hardships  of  dislocation  and  high  unem- 
ployment. I  believe  that  Is  a  trade  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  make.  It  takes 
longer,  but  no  one  group  should  have  to  bear 
all  the  burden  of  establishing  a  sound  pros- 
perity. 

Now.  after  coming  this  far.  some  people 
are  worried  that  we  will  throw  away  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  and  let  the  economy  go  off 
to  the  races  again.  If  they  would  only  con- 
sider the  track  record,  they  would  see  how  un- 
likely an  eventuality  that  Is.  We  did  not  cave 
In  before,  and  we  will  not  cave  In  now  or 
later — on  the  contrary,  we  will  encourage  a 
sustainable  rate  of  economic  growth.  That 
sustainable  growth  will  be  quite  evident  In 
the  second  half  of  this  year.  Sustainable  Is 
the  key  word,  and  steadiness  of  progress  Is 
the  key  concept. 

Just  as  we  do  not  Intend  to  put  the  econ- 
omy through  the  wringer  so  we  do  not  intend 
to  pump  the  economy  Into  a  booming  Infla- 
tion again.  Our  prudence  on  the  budget,  and 
the  moderation  of  Federal  Reserve  policy 
show  that. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that 
most  of  the  worriers  on  Wall  Street  are  di- 
vided into  those  who  worry  about  whether 
our  policy  to  curb  inflation  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  those  who  worry  that  the  flght 
against  InflaUon  will  be  too  successful.  I  urge 
both  groups  to  consider  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves  when 
we  bring  about  a  new  steadiness  of  progress. 

No  single  Industry  Is  more  harshly  whip- 
sawed  by  inflation  than  the  securities  Indus- 
try. A  runaway  economy  makes  speculators 
out  of  many  Investors  who  should  not  be.  In- 
duces reputable  firms  to  expand  too  rapidly 
to  absorb  the  explosion  of  business  and 
threatens  their  stability  when  the  bonanza 
turns  out  to  be  transitory,  as  it  always  does. 

A  new  steadiness  of  progress,  therefore, 
will  offer  stability  of  prices  to  the  consumer, 
opportunity  to  the  wage  earner  and  the  In- 
vestor and  a  less  frenetic  and  more  reward- 
ing way  of  life  to  the  people  who  make  their 
living  m  Wall  Street.  .  .  . 

A    NATIONAL    STBATEGT 

This  Administration  has  a  strategy.  Let 
me  make  It  plain  that  It  is  a  national  strat- 
egy, a  strategy  of  reform  of  national  affairs 
to  bring  about  a  new  steadiness  of  progress. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  strategy  will 
work.  We  have  some  evidence  that  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  work  already,  especially  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  We  Intend  to  persevere,  and  you 
as  businessmen  would  do  well  to  make  your 
plans  and  Investments  on  the  basis  of  the 
elements  of  certainty  provided  by  a  Govern- 
ment that  already  has  a  record  of  doing  what 
It  said  It  would  do. 


Our  strategy  is  fallible,  but  It  Is  not  fran- 
tic; It  Is  sounder,  we  believe,  than  any  other 
strategy  we  have  heard,  and  has  certainly 
been  better  than  the  makeshift  policy  of  the 
past. 

Nobody  can  assure  you  that  this  strategy 
is  perfect,  but  let  me  assure  you  here  and 
now  that  It  will  be  followed.  We  will  be  sensi- 
tive to  trends,  and  will  adapt  our  tactics,  but 
there   will  be  flip-flops  In  the  basic  design. 

The  people  put  a  man  in  the  oval  office  to 
take  the  long  view,  and  to  act  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  the  people.  That  Is  what  he  Is 
doing  now.  I  am  confident  that  It  will  become 
Increasingly  apparent  that — In  our  time  and 
vrtth  this  President — it  Is  not  a  good  idea  to 
sell  this  country  short. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  business  community  is  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  that  a  key  element  in 
the  deteriorating  biaslness  climate  is  the 
distortions  that  the  war  has  caused  in 
the  Americsm  economy.  The  near  failure 
of  most  recent  Treasury  refinancing  after 
the  administration's  Cambodian  decision 
was  announced  gives  the  most  graphic 
testimony  in  support  of  this  fact.  In  fur- 
ther support  of  this  argument.  I  have 
heard  four  specific  complaints : 

First.  War  production  is  not  profit- 
able; and  production  of  the  consumer 
goods  needed  by  our  developing  society 
is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Second.  The  Vietnam  war  has  ac- 
counted for  a  high  proportion  of  our  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  develop- 
ment, thus  weakening  the  worldwide 
competitive  position  of  American  indus- 
try. Thus,  while  the  United  States  has 
now  produced  the  most  efficient  armored 
helicopter  In  the  world,  we  no  longer  are 
the  most  efficient  automobile  producer, 
television  set  producer,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  The  intidequate  financing  of  the 
Vietnam  war  contributed  directly  to  the 
skyrocketing  interest  rate  that  business 
and  individuals  must  pay  to  raise  money ; 
and  this  has  also  squeezed  profit  margins 
and  seriously  endangered  securities 
markets. 

Fourth.  The  inflationary  pressures 
generated  by  the  Vietnam  war  have  led 
to  wage  Increases  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  productivity  gains.  The  result 
is  that  business  faces  the  choice  of  raising 
the  cost  of  its  products  or  often  jeopard- 
izing essential  profit  margins. 

There  Is  smother  factor.  Last  year, 
when  the  Investment  tax  credit  was  re- 
pealed. Senator  Percy  and  I  pushed 
hard  for  the  rapid  phasing  in  of  revised 
depreciation  schedules.  We  believe  that 
such  revised  d^reciation  schedules  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  our  business  iii- 
vestment  exj)enditures  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  international  competitive 
position  of  American  Industry  and  in 
turn  to  msdntain  a  full-employment 
economy  in  am  increasingly  competitive 
world  of  the  1970's.  Treasury  will  soon 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  plans  re- 
garding revision  of  the  depreciation 
schedules.  However,  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  such  revised  schedules  would 
be  put  into  effect  only  when  the  Federal 
budget  could  sustain  the  revenue  loss 
Inherent  therein.  A  deficit  position  works 
against  the  prompt  and  badly  needed 
establishment  of  revised  depreciation 
schedules. 

These  examples  back  up  the  recent 
contention  of  respected  business  leaders 
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such  as  Louis  Lundborg.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  John 
Connor,  a  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  presently  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  bad  for  American  business. 

John  Connor  put  it  particularly  well 
when  he  stated  before  the  Business 
Council  that  "any  continuation,  much 
less  an  intensification,  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  bad  for  American  business,  every 
bit  as  much  as  it  is  harmful  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  generally." 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  war  and  its 
impact  on  the  American  people. 

On  October  17  cf  last  year,  the  Pres- 
ident addressed  the  Nation  on  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  His  words  are  worth  re- 
calling. He  stated : 

There  was  a  fairly  simple  reason  why  your 
cost  of  livmg  got  out  of  hand:  the  olame 
for  the  spiral  of  wages  and  prices  falls  fun- 
damentally on  the  past  policies  of  your  gov- 
ernment 

The  Federal  Government  spent  a  lot  more 
than  u  raised  in  taxes.  Some  of  that  spend- 
ing was  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  some  of  the 
spending  wus  on  new  social  programs,  but 
the  toial  spending  was  heavy-  Now  we  are 
paying  for  all  thr\t  red  ink — not  only  In 
higher  taxes,  but  in  higher  prices  for 
evemhing  you  buy.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
frequent  failure  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  over  the  past  Ave  years  has  been  the 
primary  cause  for  unbalancing  the  family 
budget  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  President  also  called  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  in  the 
policy  of  holding  dO'.ni  Federal  spending 
so  that  we  are  able  to  continue  setting 
an  example  with  a  responsible  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Since  llie  ir\k  will  be  red  in  fiscal  year 
1970  and  1971  if  we  continue  on  the  same 
road  we  are  following  today,  the  country 
and  the  American  people  will,  in  my  view, 
have  to  make  some  hard  choices. 

First.  We  can  continue  the  fiscally  ir- 
responsible policies  of  the  past,  com- 
monlv  known  as  President  Johnson's 
"gtms  and  butter"'  policies,  and  by  refus- 
ing to  adequately  finance  the  war,  face 
the  sure  consequence  of  mounting  budget 
deficits  and  continuing  galloping  infla- 
tion 

Second.  Or  if  we  are  to  be  economi- 
cally responsible  and  continue  our  pres- 
ent Indochina  policies  at  the  same  time 
we  maintain  a  level  of  domestic  expendi- 
tures designed  to  keep  our  society  from 
deteriorating,  we  will  have  to  increase 
taxes.  There  Is  a  hint  of  dishonesty  in 
policies  which  are  designed  to  mask  the 
true  costs  of  Indochina  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  which  asks  whether  the 
American  people  would  favor  the  higher 
taxes  required  to  adequately  finance  the 
expanded  Vietnamese  war. 

Third.  Or  we  can  balance  the  budget 
and  chaimel  Government  expenditures 
more  productively  by  reducing  defense 
expenditures.  This  course  of  action  is 
contingent  on  our  prompt  withdrawal 
not  only  from  Cambodia  but  also  from 
Vietnam.  This  more  productive  charmel- 
Ing  of  Ctovemment  expenditures  becomes 
an  Increasingly  vu"gent  problem  as  our 
economy  enters  recession.  Climbing  un- 
employment rates  automatically  increase 
Government  outlays  in  such  fields  as  un- 


employment compensation,  manpower 
training,  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
and,  hopefully,  public-sector  jobs.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  our  society  can- 
not afford  to  further  to  cut  domestic 
programs  to  balance  out  increased  de- 
fense expenditures  and/or  increased  ex- 
penditiu-es  made  necessary  by  a  declin- 
ing economy.  The  plight  of  our  cities, 
health  services,  imiversities,  and  the 
polluted  state  of  our  air  and  water  give 
more  than  ample  testimony  to  this  fact. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  Important  for 
America  to  realize  that  there  is  a  sharp 
inconsistency  between  being  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  Indochina  pol- 
icies and  at  the  same  time  being 
against  higher  taxes  and  or  the 
present  rate  of  inflation.  One  cannot 
have  one's  gims  and  butter  aftd  a  stable 
price  level  too.  This  much,  at  least,  we 
should  have  learned  from  Vietnam.  I  find 
the  same  inconsistency  in  logic  in  those 
members  of  the  business  community  who 
support  the  present  Indochina  policy 
while  complaining  against  higher  inter- 
est rates,  deteriorating  business  profits, 
and  shaky  financial  markets. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself,  now,  to 
the  almost  continually  deteriorating 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States — also  a  very  negative  eco- 
nomic factor  for  the  United  States. 
It  can  come  as  no  surprise  to 
those  who  have  been  following  our 
deteriorating  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion that  there  are  growing  doubts 
in  the  developed  world  about  the 
controversial  Eurodollar  market  and  the 
soimdness  of  the  dollar  itself  is  a  reserve 
currency.  International  currency  flows 
during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam  war 
have  been  anything  but  normal,  and  in- 
terest rate  fluctuation  in  the  Eurodollar 
market  have  been  chaotic,  at  best.  Again 
these  factors  relate  to  the  roaring  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  has  pro- 
gressively undermined  our  trade  position 
both  by  pricing  our  exports  out  of  cer- 
tain markets  and  by  attracting  a  flow  of 
imports.  The  flow  of  Eurodollars  also  has 
been  rendered  chaotic  by  the  historically 
high  interest  rates  in  the  Uiiited  States 
as  well  as  by  the  liquidity  sqtfeez?caused 
by  the  tight-money  poUcies  in  the  United 
States. 

In  a  recent  meeting  in  Europe,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  Robert 
Roosa  was  reported  to  have  pointed  out 
that  the  inability  of  the  American  trade 
balance  itself  to  offset  Government 
spending  deficits  oversea.s — which  alone 
have  increased  from  an  annual  average 
of  $5.5  billion  to  $7.5  bilUon  in  5 
years — was  at  the  bottom  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Reportedly, 
he  predicted  a  grave  crisis  in  the  1970's 
unless  the  U.S.  Government  finds  some 
way  of  reducing  its  persistent  overseas 
deficit. 

A  German  banker  wa.>;  reported  as 
having  warned  the  United  States  that 
the  increasing  amounts  of  dollars  held 
by  foreign  public  authorities  and  private 
interests  was  exposing  the  United  States 
to  a  liquidity  risk  and  was  meeting  with 
growing  resistance  from  foreign  central 
banks. 

He  was  reported  as  having  stated  that 
"the  predominance  of  the  U.S.  economy 


and  the  dollar  is.  In  the  long  run,  only 
tolerable  for  the  other  industrialized 
coimtries,  If  it  is  coupled  with  a  fair 
measure  of  stability  in  the  United 
States." 

The  question  must  be  posed  whether 
"this  fair  measure  of  stability"  is  pos- 
sible in  the  context  of  our  present  pol- 
icy in  Indochina.  Another  vital  question 
is  whether  a  weakening  of  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  dollar  is  not  a 
greater  threat  to  the  strength  and  na- 
tional security  of  our  Nation — than  is  an 
obscure  war  in  a  far  corner  of  Asia. 

As  our  policymakers  confront  these 
fundamental  choices  facing  our  econ- 
omy, there  are  immediate  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the 
deepening  1970  recession,  the  higher- 
than- expected  imemployment  rates,  and 
the  inflation  which  continues  almost 
unabated. 

First.  The  Congress  should  promptly 
enact  the  proposed  new  tax  on  leaded 
gasoline  as  requested  by  the  President. 
This  tax  will  raise  an  estimated  $1.6 
billion  over  the  next  fiscal  year  and  may 
help  keep  manageable  the  Government's 
grov.ing  deficit  position.  However.  I  per- 
sonally regret  that  the  President  has 
chosen  to  let  tlie  5-percent  surtax,  which 
we  were  all  assessed  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  expire  as  of  June  30.  Retention 
of  the  surtax  would  have  provided  more 
of  the  revenue  so  badly  needed  by  our 
Federal  Government  and  this  type  of 
tax,  on  balance,  is  a  more  progressive 
tax  than  the  gasoline  tax.  As  a  matter 
of  principle,  I  believe  lower  taxes  at  a 
time  of  expanding  war  is  neither  good 
economics  nor  good  for  the  cbimtry. 

Second.  The  measures  proposed  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  earlier 
this  week  should  be  welcomed.  An  "in- 
comes policy"  directed  at  the  excessive 
increases  in  wages  and  prices  would  do  as 
much  as  Dr.  Burns  has  suggested  "to 
speed  us  through  this  transition  period 
of  cost-push  inflation."  It  also  is  con- 
sistent with  the  steps  we  have  taken  in 
the  past  when  we  were  similarly  engaged 
in  a  war — and  let  us  be  clear  that  the 
timetable  on  withdrawals  announced  by 
the  President  before  Cambodia,  would 
require  us  to  be  in  Vietnam  for  at  least 
another  two  to  four  years. 

A  flrst  step  in  the  implementation  of 
such  an  "incomes  poUcy"  should  be  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  Minority  views  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Report,  which  I  put 
into  the  Record  on  Friday. 

HUD  Secretary  Romney  has  endorsed 
publicly  this  proposal,  and  on  Friday  I 
Introduced  a  measure  entitled  Senate 
Resolution  on  Price  and  Wage  Stability 
to  put  this  recommendation  into  effect. 
My  Republican  Senate  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Senator 
Miller  of  Iowa  and  Senator  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
important  resolution  which  is  designed 
to  halt  the  serious  wage  and  price  in- 
flation ravaging  our  Nation. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  a  short-run  "in- 
comes policy,"  a  critical  need  over  the 
long  run  is  to  restore  fiscal  discipline  on 
both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  side, 
in  both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress.  Such   discipline    involves   setting 
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realistic  spending  ceilings,  realistic  rev- 
enue projections  and  realistic  politlcal- 
milltai-y  goals — and  then  living  strictly 
within  these  plans.  I  supported  the 
spending  ceiling  which  was  contained 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion act  last  summer,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port similar  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  given 
ourselves  a  tool  to  ascertain  how  well  the 
administration  is  holding  to  its  budget 
estimates. 

This  ceiling,  however,  is  a  ceiling  on 
the  administration,  and  not  on  the  Con- 
gress. By  its  terms,  changes  in  appropri- 
ations voted  by  Congress  can  change  the 
ceiling,  dollar  for  dollar.  For  example, 
action  by  Congress  over  the  past  year  has 
raised  this  celling  $3,5  billion  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

In  its  annual  report  this  year,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  stated  that  should  congres- 
sional action  on  particular  revenue  or  ex- 
penditure measures  shift  the  budget  to  a 
net  position  inappropriate  for  economic 
stabilization.  Congress  must  enact  off- 
setting measures  to  shift  the  budget  back 
into  the  appropriate  position, 

A  spending  ceiling  which  controls  the 
Executive,  but  puts  no  limit  on  the  Con- 
gress, is  a  very  leaky  ceiling.  Neverthe- 
less, we  need  now  more  than  ever  some 
injection  of  fiscal  discipline  in  order 
to  cool  inflation  and  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  devoting  more  re- 
sources to  solving  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  legislation  such  as 
I  have  described  would  help  repair  this 
cost  cutting  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  disastrous  economic 
policies  followed  by  President  Johnson 
which  masked  the  true  economic  cost  of 
the  war  as  well  as  its  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  paradoxically  post- 
poned the  moment  of  economic  truth. 
This  postponement  resulted  in  President 
Nixon's  inheritance  of  grave  economic 
problems  which  now  threaten  our  eco- 
nomic security  and  concomitantly  our 
national  security  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  does  the  Vietcong.  Because  of  this 
accident  of  timing,  President  Nixon  now 
faces  the  moment  of  economic  truth.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  our 
chances  of  following  an  economic  policy 
that  will  get  this  Nation  moving  again 
will  be  seriously  compromised  as  long  as 
we  have  the  bone  which  is  Vietnam  in  our 
throat. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fair  prediction  to 
say  that  the  President  soon  will  find  that 
the  greatest  single  force  dictating  an  ac- 
celerated timetable  and  withdrawal  from 
a  war  in  which  we  do  not  seek  military — 
because  there  is  no  victor>'  involved  so 
far  as  our  country  is  concerned — it  is  not 
our  war — will  be  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  went  in  there  to  help  a  small 
nation  secure  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  in  that  cause  we  have  done 
infinitely  more  than  any  other  nation 
on  earth  ever  dreamed  of  doing.  It  is  not 
a  war  in  which  it  is  a  question  of  victory 
or  defeat.  I  believe  that  the  group  of 
people  in  this  countrj-  of  the  greatest 
influence,  who  will  materially  accelerate 
the  timetable  that  the  President  has  for 
getting  out  of  the  war  and.  if  necessary, 
will  move  Congress  to  assert  its  author- 


ity in  order  ta  materially  shorten  that 
timetable,  much  as  I  deprecate  that  kind 
of  constitutional  confrontation,  will  be 
the  business  community  of  the  United 
States.  The  business  community  is  be- 
ginning to  see  at  long  last  that  we  can- 
not possibly  avoid  a  deepening  recession, 
and  p)erhaps  even  a  depression,  without 
an  acceleration  of  the  timetable  for  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam. 

Finally,  Mr,  President,  I  urge  upon  the 
administration  some  restraint  in  respect 
of  wages,  prices,  and  credit.  You  can- 
not engage  In  a  war  situation  without 
meeting  the  challenge  of  war.  The  chal- 
lenge of  war  is  that  Inflation  will  get 
away  from  you  imless  you  have  some 
form  of  control.  I  hope  this  adminis- 
tration will  not  make  the  mistake  made 
by  the  previous  administration  of  sweep- 
ing inflation  imder  the  rug  by  disguising 
its  effect. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  being  widely 
recommended  that  there  also  be  an  Im- 
mediate freeze  on  wages  and  prices. 
that  wage,  price,  and  credit  controls  be 
phased  into  the  situation  In  order  to  deal 
with  our  serious  economic  trouble.  That 
time  may  have  to  come. 

But  certainly  a  recommendation  to 
begin  to  exercise  restraints  on  wages  and 
prices — as  endorsed  by  all  members  of 
the  minority  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  ijicluding  some  of  the  most 
conservative  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
is  now  in  order  and  deserves  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  disquieted,  as  I 
think  the  coimtry  is  disquieted,  by  the 
attitude  of  complacency  over  the  grave 
danger  of  an  economic  debacle  which  is 
widely  recognized  in  the  business  and 
financial  community  of  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  else  I  have  done  here,  I 
certainly  have  bespoken  their  \1ews, 
which  are  critically  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  coimtry. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency. 

The  Government  miast  act. 

Automaticity,  which  is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  depending  on.  because  it  will 
exercise  a  restraint  on  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy,  will,  in  my  judgment,  also 
lead  us  into  a  deeper  recession,  if  not  a 
depression. 

The  steps  which  I  have  outlined  as 
modest  steps  to  take  in  this  dangerous 
situation,  are  as  follows: 

First,  we  must  face  realistically  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  situation  of  the 
country  regarding  taxation  and  budg- 
ets which  includes  a  necessary  realine- 
ment  and  a  change  in  national 
priorities. 

Second,  we  can  give  real  hope  to  the 
American  people  by  a  clear  indication 
cf  a  materially  accelerated  timetable  for 
withdrawal  from  Cambodia,  which  we 
now  accept  from  the  President  as  cer- 
tain, and  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Third,  the  beginning — and  there  must 
be  a  beginning — of  some  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  war,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  in  it  for  a  little  while  longer 
yet  and.  therefore,  some  control  regard- 
ing wages,  prices,  and  credits  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  begin  it.  Such  con- 
trols can  begin  in  a  mild  way  by  imple- 


menting the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  which  I  have 
now  put  In  resolution  form  along  with 
its  sponsors.  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Jobdan 
of  Idaho;  but.  we  should  also  be  ready 
to  accept,  if  need  be,  even  more  stringent 
action. 

If  the  Government  does  not  give  that 
signal  now  to  the  business  and  financial 
community  of  this  country,  I  have  grave 
fear  for  the  economy  of  Amer.ca. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  appeal  will 
be  addressed  not  only  to  the  President, 
to  the  administration,  but  also  to  the 
business  and  financial  communRjLxrf-fRfe 
United  States. 

Two  outstanding  leaders,  the  Chair-    v 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  America       ^ 
and  the  president  of  Allied  Chemical, 
have  sounded  what  should  be  the  proper 
note — to  wit.  their  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  act  now,  to 
restrain  Inflation,  and  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  business  and  fi-  ^^-^^ 
nancial  community  through  accelerated'''''^    ] 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  price  of  inaction  now  may  be^ar 
more  costly  than  our  people,  our  social 
order,  and  our  Government  should  be 
called  upon  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
these  words  will  be  heeded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Equally  important,  I  en- 
courage the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  to  speak  up 
at  this  moment — for  this  is  the  right  mo- 
ment— if  they  are  to  have  a  telling  effect 
on  the  future  political/military  as  well 
as  economic  policies  of  our  Nation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  YotrNG)  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


WASHINGTON  CRIME  REPORT 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Vice  President  Agnew  stated  that  since 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has 
taken  oflSce  the  crime  rate  on  the  Wash- 
ington streets  has  been  brought  imder 
control  by  strong  executive  action  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  reduced  16  per- 
cent from  the  rate  when  Ramsey  Clark 
was  Attorney  General.  That  is  extrava- 
gant credit  and  entirely  undeserved.  Ad- 
mittedly, since  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed his  law  partner,  John  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General  the  Potomtw;  shore  ha.s 
been  livened  up.  Obviously,  however,  the 
valid  and  correct  reasons  that  there  is 
less  crime  not  only  In  downtown  Wash- 
ington, but  throughout  the  entire  District 
of  Colimibia.  is  that  men  and  women  do 
not  venture  out  at  night,  nor  do  they  per- 
mit their  children. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  during  the  past 
year  is  a  deserted  thoroughfare  at  night 
as  are  other  streets  throughout  the  en- 
tire District  area. 

The  real  reason  for  less  crime  in 
Washington  in  recent  months  Is  that  the 
downtown  area  is  utterly  deserted  after 
dark.  Many  citizens  living  in  residential 
sections  barricade  themselves  in  their 
homes  and  apartments  fearing  to  ven- 
ture out  at  night. 
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Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  my 
Washington  residence  is  really  not  in 
the  slum  aurea.  My  Washington  home  Ifi 
in  Northwest  Washington  not  far  from 
American  University  near  the  boundary 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  Mary- 
land. Frequently,  in  the  nighttime  our 
13-year-old  daughter  babysits  from  7  to 
10  pjn.  at  a  home  but  four  houses  away 
from  mine.  However,  nowithstanding 
that  is  a  comparatively  short  distance, 
my  wife  tind  I  would  not  permit  her  to 
return  alone  at  10  o'clock.  Either  Colonel 
Barber  accompanies  her  from  his  house 
to  mine  or  I  call  and  bring  her  home. 
Wherever  people  live  in  the  Washington 
area  they  have  learned  to  be  careful 
and  watchful  when  away  from  home 
after  d^rlc. 

How'  can  you  have  as  many  muggers 
on  Washington  streets  to  commit  crimes 
when  there  are  not  as  many  muggees  for 
the  muggers  to  mug  ? 

Last  Friday  noon  the  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
NLxon.  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  for  Senate  wives.  President  Nixon 
dropped  in  and  delighted  them  express- 
ing his  admiration  for  politicians'  wives 
whose  lot  he  said  is  more  difficult  than 
theirs.  "She  has  to  be  far  more  than  a 
wife  usually  is.  She  gives  good  advice, 
has  to  be  sympathetic,  cheers  when  he 
wins,  stands  by  when  he  loses."  Also. 
President  Nixon  brought  the  women  the 
good  news  that  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  come  down  during  the 
past  4  months.  He  could  have  said  the 
reason  for  this  is  very  few  people  ven- 
ture from  their  homes  after  dark.  Hence, 
fewer  crimes  as  potential  victims  remain 
behind  closed  doors. 


THAT  BRUTAL  GREEK  FASCIST 
REGIME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  unconscionable,  almost  beyond  belief, 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  sup- 
ply military  assistance  to  the  brutad  Fas- 
cist junta  that  continues  to  tyrannize 
the  people  of  Greece. 

Our  continued  support  for  the  Fascist 
colonels  now  ruling  in  Athens,  the  cradle 
of  democracy,  clearly  shows  that  we  have 
failed  ti  learn  that  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  between  a  right-wing  repressive 
regime  and  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
In  both  cases,  the  people  suffer  while  a 
self-servinfc  ehte  remains  in  power  by 
terror  and  force  of  arms. 

Since  a  clique  of  Army  oflBcials  over- 
threw the  constitutional  Government  of 
Greece  in  a  midnight  coup  more  than  3 
years  ago,  the  United  States  has  given 
$234  million  of  taxpayers'  money  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  help  maintain  that  Junta  In 
power. 

Much  of  this  military  aid  has  gone 
to  Greece  through  the  loopbole  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  has  allowed 
the  Defense  Department  to  thwart  the 
will  uf  Congress  and  conduct  its  own  for- 
eign aid  program  from  the  corridors  of 
power  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  tragedy  in 
Greece  is  that  in  the  minds  of  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  we  have  been  the  accom- 
plices of  the  Fascist  colonels,  subsidizing 
their  sadistic  regime  with  our  arms 
assistance. 


The  fact  Is  that  the  Junta  has  con- 
ducted an  Intensive  campaign  to  con- 
vince the  Greek  people  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  suppwrts  their  rule. 
Recently,  Estia,  a  government  controlled 
newspaper  that  prints  the  regime's  pol- 
icy, referred  to  the  Pentagon  as  one  of 
the  "real  friends  of  modern  Greece."  The 
Greek  people  are  well  aware  that  Ameri- 
can gims  back  the  Junta.  At  present, 
nearly  7,000  American  servicemen  and 
dependents  live  outside  Athens  in  a  gold- 
en ghetto — a  transplanted  suburb  of  mid- 
dle America  complete  with  bridge  clubs, 
servants,  and  supermarkets. 

U.S.  military  officers  visiting  Greece 
never  miss  a  chance  to  be  photographed 
with  memt)ers  of  the  dictatorship  pres- 
ently governing  Greece.  Outrsigeous  as 
it  is,  diu'ing  the  Christmas  holiday,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  military  community 
sent  their  children  to  serenade  Prime 
Minister  Papadopolous  with  Christmas 
carols. 

Since  Colonel  Papadopolous  assumed 
power,  the  secret  police  force  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  size. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  regime  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  in  Greece, 
both  men  and  women — they  say  the 
number  exceeds  14,000 — have  suffered 
physical  and  mental  tortures  beyond  be- 
lief. The  horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps  of  Nazi  Germany  are  being  relived 
in  the  dungeon  cells  of  Athens'  Bou- 
boulinas  Street  prison  where  torture 
specialists  and  sadists  have  been  given 
free  reign  to  practice  their  trstde  and 
scientific  torture  methods. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  brutality  that 
is  being  perpetrated  by  the  Fascist  col- 
onels and  their  underlings.  These  are  the 
same  colonels  who  received  their  training 
from  the  U.S.  military  and  who  used 
American  weapons  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional government  in  Athens. 

It  is  alarming  to  learn  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  now  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  renewing  full-scale  Ameri- 
can arms  shipments  to  the  Greek  regime. 
The  administration  is  withholding  mak- 
ing an  announcement  to  this  effect  for 
fear  it  would  sabotage  the  Rome  NATO 
meeting  as  our  NATO  allies  have  made 
it  clear  they  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
junta. 

The  most  recent  sign  that  European 
hostility  to  the  Greek  colonels  is  rising 
came  in  the  April  16  announcement  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  On  that 
date,  for  the  first  time  in  Common  Mar- 
ket history  a  communique  dealt  with  a 
purely  political  matter — the  Greek 
dictatorship. 

The  Common  Market  nations  received 
"with  growing  concern"  the  failure  of 
the  junta  to  adopt  democratic  pro- 
cedures and  end  the  terror  of  imprison- 
ment and  torture.  The  communique 
warned  Greece  that  its  formal  associa- 
tion with  the  Conmion  Market  "must  be" 
reconsidered.  The  reason  cited  was  "the 
repeated  offenses  against  human  and 
civil  rights." 

This  strong  language  followed  the 
Junta's  angry  withdrawal  from  the  semi- 
official Council  of  Europe  last  December 
12.  The  Greek  withdrawal  was  a  face- 
saving  move  to  prevent  certain  expulsion. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  immediately 
cease  military  aid  to  Greece — aid  which 
is  used  to  perpetuate  the  dictatorship. 
What  is  the  difference  in  reality  between 
a  Fascist  junta  governing  by  decree  and 
a  Communist  government  governing  by 
decree?  I  would  like  to  have  some  right- 
winger  explain  this  to  me. 

Our  interest  lies  in  a  strong  demo- 
cratic Greece.  Without  our  continued 
extensive  support  the  Fascist  colonels 
could  not  remain  in  power  for  more  than 
a  few  months.  The  United  States  should 
take  steps  to  remove  forthwith  all  sup- 
port whatever  for  the  Fascist  govern- 
ment of  Colonel  Papadopolous. 


WEST  POINTERS  IN  DISSENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
since  1964  I  have  spoken  out  many  times 
in  Ohio  and  in  the  Senate  against  our 
waging  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  worst 
mistakes  any  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  made  were  waging  a  ground 
war  in  faraway  Vietnam,  a  small  Asiatic 
nation  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  made  a  most  hor- 
rendous mistake  when  he  enlarged  our 
military  assistance  program  by  sending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers to  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam.  Now 
President  Nixon  has  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded our  warfare  by  invading  Cambo- 
dia and  by  round-the-clock  bombing  of 
Laos.  This  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  ex- 
tended and  expanded  by  President  Nixon 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  into  an  Indochinese  war.  This  is 
the  most  unpopular  war  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  It  is  an  undeclared  war  and 
an  immoral  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  I  am 
one  of  five  Senators  who  voted  in  1966  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  renew  my  vote  later 
in  this  session.  Furthermore,  my  convic- 
tions in  opposition  to  this  war  have  been 
strengthened  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
In  1965  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  a 
month  in  all  areas  of  Vietnsun,  Laos. 
South  Korea,  and  Thailand  and  that 
again  in  1968  I  spent  nearly  a  month  in 
every  area  of  South  Vietnam  from  Khe 
Sanh  to  the  Mekong  Delta  and  I  was  in 
every  area  of  Laos  and  Thailand,  going 
every%vhere  by  helicopter. 

In  1965  I  observed  that  our  warplanes 
bombing  Laos  were  disguised.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  guar- 
anteed the  neutrality  of  Laos.  In  1968 
our  warplanes  were  openly  bombing 
Laos. 

That  we  are  waging  war  in  Indochina 
is  an  act  of  national  insanity.  This  most 
unpopular  war  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
pubhc  has  now  become  the  longest  war  in 
time  and  the  bloodiest  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  American  soldiers  killed,  woimded, 
and  maimed  for  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  24  carried  a  letter  written  by 
four  young  Army,  officers.  These  officers 
are  all  West  Point  graduates  and  deco- 
rated veterans  of  the  Vietnam  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  these  West  Point  gradu- 
ates know  from  their  combat  experience 
the  nature  of  this  war  in  which  we  have 
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become  involved  on  a  major  scale  in  the 
muck  and  the  slime  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  theirs  is  a  voice  we  would  do  weU 
to  heed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Pointers  in  Dissent 

With  regard  to  yo\ir  May  4.  1970  article 
pertaining  to  Lt.  Louis  Font,  we  also  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point,  wholeheartedly  support 
the  stand  taken  by  Lt.  Pont.  Three  of  us 
have  served  In  Vietnam;  one  of  us  was 
wounded.  We  have  earned  between  us  one 
Silver  Star  and  four  Bronze  Stars.  We  have 
seen  the  ideals  of  the  Republic  which  we 
have  sworn  to  defend  perverted  beyond  rec- 
ognition In  the  systematic  destruction  of  an- 
other people's  country.  We  have  seen  the 
price  In  lives  and  treasure  that  has  been 
paid  by  both  Vietnamese  and  Americans, 
and  we  declare  it  a  waste  beyond  redemp- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  a  series  of  myths 
(self-determination,  outside  aggression.  De- 
mocracy vs.  Communism,  etc.)  this  nation 
has  devastated  a  peasant  Asian  society — 
physically  with  our  weapons,  culturally  with 
our  attitudes — and  In  so  doing  we  have  di- 
vided and  neglected  our  country  with  its 
own  massive  social  problems  yet  unsolved. 
This  intolerable  situation  cries  out  for 
correction;  we  are  offered  instead  by  our 
President  a  program  designed  to  lower 
American  casualties  to  a  level  which  the 
electorate  will  accept — a  tolerable  level  of 
death — while  we  inch  toward  disengage- 
ment, and  Vietnamese  continue  to  die  in 
large  numbers  at  our  hands. 

In  the  name  of  the  America  of  our  hopes 
we  Join  Lt.  Font  In  saying — No. 
GoBDON  S.  Livingston, 

Class  of  1960. 
Thomas  R.  Sheckells, 

Class  of  1965. 
Robert  Bowie  Johnson,  Jr., 

Class  of  1965. 
John  T.  Thomasson. 

Class  of  1965. 

Washington. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  joint  resolution: 
On  May  21,1970: 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

On  May  22, 1970: 

S.  1458.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Preston  Martin. 
of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committeee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15424)  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock; 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  6402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San- 
bom  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (retired) ;  and 

BM.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B.  Taylor. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15424)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teif- 
pore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation 
(S.  Doc.  No.  83) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  in  the  amount  of  $150,000,000  In 
budget  authority  to  provide  Immediate  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  which  must  de- 
segregate by  the  fall  of  1970,  which  with  an 
accompanying  paper  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Report  on  the  Aosquact  or  Pay  and  Al- 
lowances or  THE  Uniformed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower,  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
uniformed  services  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  2-Year  Extension  ot  Atjthoritt  or 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  Pttrchasb 
U.S.  Obligations  Directlt  Prom  the 
Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Pederjil  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Reports  or  thx  Comptbolleb  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunities  for  sav- 
ings through  the  elimination  of  nonessential 
stock  Items.  General  Services  Administration, 
dated  May  22,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  itfn  unrecovered  costs  in  pro- 
viding address  correction  service  to  jxwtal 
patrons.  Post  Office  Department,  dated  May 
22,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  Inappropriate  source 
of  power  used  as  a  basis  for  allocating  costs 
of  water  resources  projects.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (Civil  Functions),  Department  of  the 
Army,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Water 
Resources  Council,  dated  May  25,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  ot  the  Directors  or  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
F*rlson  Industries,  Inc.,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc., 
fQr  the  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltase 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  his  department  for 
fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Allen): 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  New  Orleans,  La.,  express- 
ing Its  unqualified  support  for  the  ROTC 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  New  Orleans,  La.,  ex- 
pressing its  complete  and  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  the 
purposes  of  such  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-894); 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
pursuant  to  unanimous-consent  agreement 
of  May  29,  1969. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  A.  91st  Congress,  second  session. 
Agreemen:  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cvnada.  relating  to  the  operation 
of  radiotelephone  stations  (Ex.  Rept.  91-19); 
and 

Execuii\e  C.  91st  Congrese.  second  session. 
Treaty  on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  12.  1970  <Ex.  Rept.  91-COl. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  3876  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Board  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  price  stability  and  the  control  of 
inflation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

I  The  remarks  to  Mr  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recard 
under  the  appropncie  heading,  i 

By    Mr     PELL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 

jAvrrsi 

^^^3.  J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 

Wthdrawal    of    CS.     military    forces    from 

Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Pelx  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joi^ic  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  204— 
LNTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  WITH- 
DRAWAL OP  U.S.  MILITARY 
FORCES   FROM   SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

M.-.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  and 
myself.  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
primed  Ln  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Dole"  .  The 
joint  resolution  viill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  *S.  J.  Res.  204) 
relatmg  to  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  military 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pixl  '  for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S    J    Res.  204 

Resolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the  FPnse 
of  the  Congre?=s  -.hat  combat  frrces  of  the 
United  States  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Scutheai;t  Asia  by  December  31.  1970:  that 
remaining  United  State.i  forces  be  «-lthdrawn 
as  soon  as  pos=;lble  thereafter,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  withdrawal,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  provide  asylum  for  those  in 
?outh  Vletnxm  whose  lives  could  be  endan- 
gered bv  such  action;  and. 

Rexohed  furthr-.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provlslcn  of  law.  no  funds  appro- 
prmfd   by  the  Congress  shall   be  expended 


for  offensive  operations  by  United  States 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  after  December  31, 
1970.  provided,  however,  that  funds  m.iy  be 
expended  for  the  secure  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  deep 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  Congress,  that  the  United  States 
should  cease  engaging  in  military  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  big  questions  are  when  and  how? 

My  own  view  is  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  "when"  is  as  soon  as  possible." 
And,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how  is 
simply  to  start  doing  it. 

Again,  there  are  many  of  us  who  share 
this  view.  The  problem  is  to  find  the 
right  array  of  words  that  will  carry  this 
view  simply,  succinctly  and  effectively  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  recognize  also  there  are  two  crucial 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  cormection  with  our  military  with- 
drawal from  Indochina.  The  first  ques- 
tion is  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  our 
own  men  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
stabbed  in  the  back  as  we  draw  down  our 
forces.  This  security  is  provided  for  in 
our  resolution  in  the  phase  that  funds 
may  continue  to  be  "expended  for  the  se- 
cure and  orderly  withdrawal"  of  our  per- 
sonnel. 

The  second  requirement  is  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  blood  baths  or 
slaughter  of  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
sided  with  us  over  the  past  years,  regard- 
less of  whether  their  reason  for  siding 
with  us  was  that  of  cupidity  or  patri- 
otism or  both.  This  objective  would  be 
met  by  the  requirement  that  "during  the 
period  of  withdrawal,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  provide  asylum  for  those  South 
Vietnamese  whose  lives  could  be  endan- 
gered." 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  thought  to  this  resolu- 
tion. It  meets  the  objectives  of  those  of 
us  who  want  to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  our  own 
mens  lives  are  not  endangered  and  that 
a  South  Vietnamese  blood  bath  is  avoid- 
ed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    3842 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGtEi.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs>  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3842,  to  im- 
prove and  modernize  the  postal  service 
and  to  establish  the  U.  S.  postal  service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtJTION    187 

Mr.   HRUSKA.  Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanimous   consent  that,   at   the   next 


printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  GoodelD  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  187, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6S4 

Mr.  NELSON  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Goodell,  and  Mr.  Hart*  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  16916)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    656 

Mr.  CASE  <for  himself,  Mr.  CooPEr!, 
Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
16916.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AIR- 
CRAFT. MISSILES.  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS. AND  TRACKED  COMBAT  VE- 
HICLES—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6S5 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  tlie 
muddy  fire  bases  and  in  the  thick, 
steamy  jungles  where  the  ugly  warfare 
of  body  counts  and  kill  ratio  is  being 
fought  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the 
prospects  of  an  end  to  the  fighting  to- 
morrow or  even  next  summer  have  a 
cynical,  unreal  ring. 

To  the  young  soldiers  and  marines 
who  spill  out  of  helicopters  with  thump- 
ing rotors  kicking  up  dust  and  debris, 
ready  to  lift  quickly  in  case  of  attack, 
war  is  present  and  endless. 

By  ever-increasing  numbers,  the  young 
men  who  make  up  the  units  that  seek 
out  and  destroy  the  suspected  sanctu- 
aries of  the  elusive  Vietcong  guerrillas 
are  not  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  5  years 
ago,  but  the  draftee,  who  in  most  cases 
would  have  finished  his  schooling  or 
started  a  family  and  a  career  had  he  not 
been  drafted. 

And  he  goes  to  fight  with  a  good 
chance  of  not  returning  from  a  confus- 
ing, unpopular  war  that  no  rational  man 
wants  to  see  continue  and  that  nearly 
every  American  leader  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment says  must  come  to  an  end. 

He  is  fighting  and  sacrificing  his  life 
in  a  war  Congress  did  not  declare.  In  a 
war  that  grew  to  full  scale  as  the  coun- 
try first  sent  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  shaky  government  of 
South  Vietnamese  President  Diem  after 
the  Fiench  colonial  rule  ended  in  1954, 
then  sent  advisers,  then  volunteers,  and 
then  the  draftees. 

The  draftee,  as  so  often  has  been  the 
case  in  this  country's  wars,  is  an  efficient, 
economical  source  of  manpower.  He  can 
be  quickly  trained  and  is  inexpensive  be- 
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cause  he  falls  into  the  lower  ranks.  At 
present,  it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  only 
$6,200  a  year  to  maintain  a  foot  soldier. 

With  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
draftees — some  95  per  cent — going  into 
the  Army  ground  forces,  the  draftees 
chance  of  becoming  a  combat  soldier  is 
very  good.  With  the  reenlistment  rates 
of  Regular  Army  soldiers  dropping  from 
a  normally  stable  level,  the  draftee,  while 
numbering  only  one-third  of  all  the 
troops  in  Vietnam,  is  bearing  an  increas- 
ingly heavier  share  of  the  fighting  and 
now  is  representing  over  50  percent  of 
the  total  of  the  men  dying  in  the  South- 
east Asian  war. 

The  likelihood  of  a  draftee  ending 
up  in  a  combat  rifle  company  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  enlisted  or 
volunteer  soldier  has  the  first  choice  for 
the  technical  support  jobs  available.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  takes  about  10  men 
outside  the  immediate  combat  areas  to 
support  one  rifleman  in  combat. 

Since  he  makes  up  two-thirds  of  the 
total  of  all  men  going  into  the  Army,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  draftees  are  being 
sent  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Marines,  an  almost  totally  volun- 
teer force,  and  the  Army  are  handling 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
Since  1965,  when  we  first  committed 
ground  combat  troops  to  Vietnam  the 
reenlistment  rates  of  the  career  soldier 
plunged  along  with  the  increase  in  the 
war's  unpopularity. 

In  1965,  the  reenlistment  rate  for  the 
Army  was  47.4  percent.  According  to 
recent  Department  of  Defense  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  it  has  dropped  to  30.1 
percent.  For  the  Marines,  it  was  34.3  per- 
cent in  1965.  By  fiscal  1969.  it  had  fallen 
to  a  dramatic  14.7  percent. 

The  reenlistment  figures  are  even 
dwindling  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
The  Nav>'  has  experienced  a  drop  from 
40.4  to  34.5  percent,  and  the  Air  Force 
from  61.4  to  54.3  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

On  April  23  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  Congress  pro- 
posing an  end  to  the  draft.  He  said  the 
draft  "must  be  phased  out,  so  that  we 
can  be  certain  of  maintaining  our  de- 
fense strength  at  every  step — as  we  move 
away  from  reliance  on  the  draft,  we 
must  make  provisions  to  establish  a 
standby  draft  system  that  can  be  used 
in  case  of  emergency." 

The  goal  of  an  all -volunteer  Army, 
which  I  have  strongly  supported,  is  the 
concern  of  many  Congressmen.  But  that 
goal  seems  to  be  slipping  farther  and 
farther  away  as  this  countr>'  places 
greater  reliance  on  the  draftee  to  fill 
the  widening  gap  left  by  the  diminish- 
ing reenlistment  rates. 

That  problem,  like  so  many  of  the 
others — domestic  and  foreign — presently 
plagxiing  this  Nation,  is  tied  tightly  to 
the  imdeclared  war  in  Vietnam  that  is 
tarnishing  the  Nation's  image,  draining 
our  resources,  and  destroying  the  morale 
of  young  and  old  alike,  both  within  and 
outside  the  Armed  Forces. 

We  must  begin  now  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  neither  can  nor  intend  to  win 
and  a  war  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of 


people  are  dying — military  and  civilian, 
on  l)0th  sides  of  the  battle  lines. 

Now  that  Congress  begins  to  accept 
its  responsibility  to  get  us  out  of  this  un- 
declared war,  we  must  begin  phasing  out 
all  the  nonvolunteer  troops  fighting 
there. 

The  amendment  which  I  submit  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  for  procure- 
ment will  irmnediately  stop  the  sending 
of  draftees  to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  and  Laos.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  all  draftees  presently 
serving  in  those  four  Southeast  Asian 
countries  must  be  phased  out  complete- 
ly by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year — 
December  31, 1970. 

This  amendment  offers  a  reasonable 
beginning  to  a  phase  out  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  presents  a  basis 
for  Congress  to  begin  movement  in  seek- 
ing an  all- volunteer  Army. 

A  companion  piece  of  legislation,  con- 
taining the  same  provisions,  will  be  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Illinois  Democrat  Abner  Mikva. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  substitute 
for  any  pending  amendment  in  either 
House  that  would  conclude  our  Vietnam 
involvement  at  an  early  date,  as  certain- 
ly we  should.  It  is  aimed  at  the  question 
of  who  should  serve  in  this  kind  of  war — 
the  draftee  or  the  career  soldier.  Perhaps 
nobody  should.  Whatever  other  argu- 
ments may  be  made,  it  is  my  belief  that 
a  draftee  should  not  be  required  to  serve 
combat  duty  in  a  war  that  has  not  been 
declared,  in  a  war  that  everyone  now 
agrees  'vas  a  mistaken  enterprise  from 
the  beginning,  a  war  that  everyone 
agrees  should  be  concluded  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date.  The  only  remaining 
dispute  in  and  out  of  Congress  is  over 
the  definition  of  what  is  "the  earliest 
practicable  date." 

Under  these  circumstances,  draftees 
should  not  be  required  to  fight  while  the 
country  muddles  along  trj'ing  to  reach  a 
concensus  on  the  exact  date  and  method 
of  withdrawal.  Furthermore,  if  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  should  unfortu- 
nately decide  that  some  troops  must  re- 
main there  beyond  what  many  believe  to 
be  a  reasonable  time,  those  troops  should 
be  the  professionals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  and  an  article  from  the  May 
24  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  by  cor- 
respondent James  P.  Sterba  and  one  by 
Washington  Evening  Star  columnist, 
Crobsy  Noyes,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  and  articles  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  655)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  655 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  — .  No  funds  appropriated  pvirsuant 
to  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law  here- 
after enacted,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
or    maintaining    In    South    Vietnam,    Laos, 


Cambodia  or  Thailand  persons  Inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unlt«d  States  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  ex- 
cept that  funds  may  be  expended  until  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  for  supporting  and  main- 
taining members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who,  inducted  under  such  Act, 
are  Berving  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cvn- 
bodla,  or  Thailand  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thia  section." 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
are  as  follows: 

ISpeclal  to  the  New  York  Times) 

For    GI,    It's    War    as    Usual    in    Cambodia 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

QUANLOI,     SOTTTH      VIETNAM. MOSt     Cf     the 

G.I  's  went  Into  Cambodia  without  saying 
anything.  Like  all  the  combat  assaults  they 
had  been  on  before,  when  muscles  knot. 
throats  dry  and  stomachs  seem  to  go  beserk. 
this  assault — into  another  country — was 
greeted  mostly  with  silence. 

If  there  were  500  things  to  think  about  as 
the  helicopt«rs  dropped  Into  the  plc'iup  zone 
to  ferry  them  to  a  new  battleground,  whether 
President  Nixon  had  made  the  right  decision 
or  not  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Drown- 
ing out  all  other  thoughts  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  soldiers  as  they  lifted  their  packs  and 
rifles  was  an  o^l.  lonely  question:  "Am  I 
going  to  live  through  this  one?" 

To  ask  them  If  they  wanted  to  go  seemed 
ludicrous.  They  all  said  no  and  supplemented 
that  with  dozens  of  reasons  why:  No  food. 
Not  enough  water.  Not  enough  ammunition. 
The  replacements  aren't  here  yet.  The  war  Is 
crazy.  The  war  is  wrong.  The  war  Is  Immoral. 

"What  they  were  trying  to  say."  an  Army 
psychiatrist  commented  later,  "was  that  they 
were  Scared." 

Hours  and  days  late*,  when  they  heard  on 
their  portable  radios  In  the  Cambodian  Jun- 
gles that  young  men  of  their  age  in  America 
were  outraged  and  that  bullets  were  flylng^^ 
at  some  of  their  alma  maters,  some  re^pond-Nl 
ed  with  one  of  those  universal  grunt  expres- 
sions that  cover  everything  from  a  com- 
mander's order  to  the  sight  of  a  dead  soldier: 
"There  it  Is.'.' 

Any  one  of  them  would  have  gladly  traded 
the  compulsory  violence  of  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  for  the  elective  violence  of  Amer- 
ica. They  did  not  choose  this  violence:  they 
were  chosen  for  It.  They  were  aware  of  the 
four  dead  at  Kent  State,  but  they  were  more 
aware  of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  their  own 
company. 

In  the  jungles  of  the  Fishhook  region  of 
Cambodia  the  Second  Squadron  of  the  1 1th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  had  stopped  for 
lunch. 

"Man.  Its  really,  really  Insane,  Isn't  It?" 
a  tank  gunner  said.  "But.  man.  so  Is  the 
whole,  entire  war.  All  I  know  Is  that  I  got 
79  days  and  they  can  just  have  it  all." 

For  the  grunt,  or  footsoldler,  the  bound- 
aries of  national  geography  are  far  less  Im- 
portant than  the  boundaries  of  time.  By  far 
the  most  positive  thought  a  soldier  on  the 
battlefield  has  Is  that  he  will  go  home  at  the 
end  of  one  yesir — If  he  makes  it. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  has  troubled  few 
soldiers  politically.  Barely  a  dozen,  some  In 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  others  in  the 
Fourth  Infantry  Division,  said  they  did  not 
want  to  go.  Six  soldiers  In  the  Fourth  were 
evacuated  for  possible  courts-martial. 

Even  for  the  substantial  number  of  sol- 
diers who  had  spent  two  or  three  jears  in 
college  or  had  college  degrees  before  they 
were  drafted,  the  significance  of  the  political 
decision  that  put  them  In  Cambodia  was 
overshadowed  by  more  basic  and  personal 
considerations. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  college  gradu- 
ates from  high  school  dropouts  on  the  battle- 
field. After  a  number  of  bouts  with  fear  and 
exhaustion,  rhetoric  is  reduced  to  half -sen- 
tences and  offers  no  clues. 
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In  the  last  thre«  weeks  soldiers  In  11 
line  companies  both  In  and  out  of  Cam- 
bodia have  estimated  that  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  their  men  are  draftees  and  that  30  to  50 
per  cent  have  some  college  experience. 

Only  a  minority  in  their  units,  they  said, 
are  for  the  war — "mostly  lifers."  or  career 
soldiers  The  rest  were  against  It  when  they 
came  or  have  turned  against  It  now  that 
they  are  In  It — mostly,  according  to  those 
interviewed,  because  It  Is  "screwed  up." 

Yet  many  of  the  antiwar  soldiers  favored 
going  into  Cambodia  because  "If  we  gotta 
be  here,  we  shouldn't  monkey  around." 

After  a  few  days  the  war  In  Cambodia  took 
on  the  appearance  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Just  as  the  elephants  In  War  Zone  C  and 
in  northern  Blnhlong  and  Phuoclong  Prov- 
inces had  been  killed  by  helicopter  gunners 
because  they  were  laboring  for  the  Vletcong. 
so  were  the  water  buffalo  in  some  parts  of 
Cambodia  gunned  down  for  their  clrctim- 
stantial  affiliations. 

Just  as  some  compauales  of  grunts  went 
out  of  their  way  to  befriend  frightened  ci- 
vilians in  South  Vietnam,  so  did  the  First 
Battalion,  Fifth  Infantry,  of  the  First  Caval- 
ry Division  (Airmobile)  send  Its  medics  to 
Cambodlaa  villages  to  stem  infections  and 
distribute  captured  rice. 

Just  as  tank  troopers  of  the  11th  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  Regiment  befriended  stray 
dogs  In  the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam,  so  did 
they  carefully  gather  baby  chickens  and 
even  baby  pigs  from  the  battlefields  and  offer 
them  the  relative  security  of  a  flak-Jacket 
nest  in  the  boweis  of  their  rumbling  tanks. 

And  Just  as  a  few  grunts,  with  whatever 
compassion  they  still  had,  shook  their  heads 
at  the  discovery  of  a  wounded  South  Viet- 
namese child,  so  did  they  unsuccessfully 
fight  back  tears  at  the  sight  of  a  tiny  dead 
girl  with  her  arm  blown  off  in  the  ruins  of 
Snoul. 

There  were  scenes  that  were  hard  to  be- 
lieve. The  grunts  who  had  been  through 
frightening  enemy  attacks  In  which  they 
were  sure  they  would  all  die  would  look  at 
you  later,  fumbling  for  words,  and  finally 
say.  "It  was  Just  like  In  the  movies." 

On  the  southern  edge  of  the  Snoul  airfield 
a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  had  been  talked 
out  of  his  hole,  where  he  had  been  shooting 
at  helicopters  with  a  .51-callber  machine 
gun  The  Kit  Carson  Scout — a  Vletcong 
defector  working  with  the  Americans — was 
slapping  him  in  the  face  when  another  North 
Vietnamese  soldier  entrenched  In  a  nearby 
hole  tossed  out  a  grenade,  wounding  six 
Americans,  including  a  regimental  com- 
mander. 

"Kill  him.  kill  him!"  shouted  a  sergeant 
who.  tears  In  his  eyes  and  shaking  with  rage, 
ran  toward  the  prisoner  and  began  kicking 
him  in  the  groin. 

A  grunt  tossed  a  grenade  In  the  other 
enemy  soldier's  hole.  He  was  dragged  out,  an 
arm  and  a  leg  missing  but  still  alive.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  died  as  an  Army  medic, 
aboard  a  helicopter  being  shot  at  by  other 
North  Vietnamese,  breathed  Into  his  lungs 
to  try  to  save  him. 

A  short  time  later  soldiers  in  another  tank 
on  the  outskirts  of  Snoul  stopped  shooting 
to  cool  their  machine  guns. 

"Give  me  a  couple  of  those  pills."  the 
driver  of  the  tank  said  to  a  reporter  Inside. 
The  pills  were  Darvon.  a  tranquilizer. 

"Only  one  left."  the  reporter  replied. 

"No,  no."  the  driver  said.  There's  a  whole 
bottle  of  them  down  there. 

The  faces  of  Company  C,  First  Battalion. 
Fifth  Infantry,  of  the  25th  Division  were  full 
of  blank  stares  and  glazed  eyes.  The  men 
had  been  drinking  beer  for  two  days — ever 
since  they  rolled  Into  Taynlnh  from  Cam- 
bodia, where  five  of  them  had  been  killed 
and  35  had  been  wounded  In  eight  days  of 
fighting. 

Many  had  been  drunk  since  they  arrived. 


Many  had  still  not  shaved.  Some  had  show- 
ered and  put  on  the  same  dirt-covered  fa- 
tigues, like  football  players  who  never  seem 
to  be  able  to  shed  their  uniforms  after  a 
game. 

The  atmosphere  recalled  one  of  those  post- 
funeral  affairs  when  everyone  takes  a  stiff 
belt  from  the  bottle  and  pretends  to  forget. 
The  GIs  played  basketball  and  poker, 
watched  regular  movies  and  blue  movies  and 
howled  as  two  Philippine  dancers  gyrated  to 
the  sounds  of  a  rock  band  brought  especially 
for  them. 

They  wandered  down  to  an  Impromptu 
"boom  boom  boom,"  where  Vietnamese  girls 
smuggled  onto  the  base  as  cleaning  women 
were  making  half  a  year's  salary  In  half  a 
day. 

On  the  second  night  a  few  outsiders  from 
Taynlnh  base  camp  tried  to  crash  Company 
C's  party.  There  was  some  scuffling  and  the 
Intruders  left.  About  20  minutes  later  one 
came  back  with  his  rifle  and  started  shoot- 
ing. Two  members  of  Company  C  were  killed 
and  16  were  wounded. 

His  reason  was  not  political:  "There's  lots 
of  goods  over  there." 

Specialist  4  Raymond  Roxby,  a  19-year-old 
draftee  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  had  been  fight- 
ing in  Cambodia  for  four  days  when  he  was 
hit  In  the  back  by  fragments  from  an  Amer- 
ican 105-mm.  howitzer  shell  that  had  ex- 
ploded too  close.  He  was  the  20th  man  in 
his  company  wounded  In  Cambodia.  One  had 
been  klUed. 

He  sat  up  In  bed  at  the  45th  Surgical  Hos- 
pital In  Taynlnh  and  smoked  a  cigarette. 

"I  guess  It's  a  good  Idea  to  get  all  those 
supplies  smd  stuff,  but  nobody  wanted  to  go 
over  there,"  he  said. 

As  Is  the  case  with  many  other  soldiers,  his 
conversation  rarely  deals  with  politics,  na- 
tional boundaries  and  domestic  turmoil.  In 
eight  months  as  a  grunt  In  Vietnam  he  has 
been  wounded  three  times.  Now  most  of  his 
thoughts  and  silent  prayers  Involve  a  wish 
shared  by  nearly  all  his  brethren:  "Maybe 
now  I'll  get  a  nice  rear  Job — sit  back  In  the 
rear — I  hope." 

"Just  ain't  enough  rear  Jobs  for  everybody, 
though,"  he  said. 

A  Prediction  on  Aix-Voluntsee  Force  in 

Vietnam 

(By  Crosby  S.  Notes) 

Whoever  may  be  right  about  the  "feasi- 
bility" of  an  all-volunteer  American  force  In 
Vietnam  next  year,  we  would  hazard  a  small 
prediction : 

Once  the  political  decision  Is  made  to  have 
such  a  force  and  the  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  It.  ways  win  be  found  to  over- 
come the  technical  difficulties. 

It  would  seem  that  the  decision  may  al- 
ready have  been  reached.  In  any  event,  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  and  his  top 
assistants  are  moving  further  out  on  the 
all-volunteer  limb,  despite  the  reservations 
of  his  generals.  He  is  encouraging  the  hope 
that  by  mld-1971  the  American  forces  re- 
maining In  Vietnam — probably  less  than  250, 
000 — can  get  along  without  draftees. 

The  generals  disagree.  As  they  see  It,  It  will 
not  be  feasible  to  go  to  an  all-volunteer  basis 
until  American  "residual  forces"  are  down  to 
around  50.000.  And  even  this  force,  they  say, 
would  be  hard  to  maintain. 

The  difficulties  are  there,  all  right. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Is  that  many 
men  who  volunteer  for  the  armed  forces  these 
days  do  so  precisely  because  there  is  a  draft 
and  because  draftees  are  rather  more  likely 
to  wind  up  fighting  In  Vietnam  than  the 
volunteers  are. 

Traditionally,  volunteers  are  given  a  better 
break  In  picking  assignments  and  specialties, 
with  the  fairly  predictable  result  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  do  not  wind  up  In  the 
combat  Infantry.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  while  draftees  make  up  only  30.4  per- 


cent of  the  Army  as  a  whole,  they  represent 
54  percent  of  the  Army  enlisted  men  killed 
In  Vietnam. 

It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  volunteers.  The  threat  of  the  draft 
and  the  hope  of  avoiding  active  combat  duty 
no  doubt  provide  a  considerable  incentive  for 
a  good  many  young  men. 

An  all-volunteer  force  In  Vietnam  would 
drastically  change  this  state  of  affairs.  Any 
volunteer  In  this  case  would  automatically 
be  applylrig^  for  duty  In  Vietnam,  with  a 
strong  pifcsumptlon  at  this  i>olnt  that  he 
might  well  find  himself  In  a  combat  role.  The 
draftee  on  the  other  hand,  could  face  his 
shorter  term  of  service,  assured  of  an  assign- 
ment outside  of  the  war  zone. 

In  this  situation,  the  prediction  is  that 
voluntary  enlistments  could  drop  dramati- 
cally. Many  professional  officers — including 
Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams — have  been  highly 
skeptical  as  things  stand  of  finding  as  many 
as  200,000  volunteers  for  service  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  some  obvious  things  that  can  be 
done  to  modify  this  prediction.  Substantial 
pay  increases  for  enlisted  volunteers  are 
already  in  the  works.  Additional  bonuses  for 
service  In  the  war  zone  might  be  considered. 

But  the  real  answer — and  the  real  basis 
for  Lairds  hope  of  an  all-volunteer  force  In 
Vietnam — quite  clearly  lies  In  the  changing 
nature  of  the  war  Itself. 

According  to  the  secretary.  American  troops 
will  not  be  playing  an  active  combat  role 
by  mld-1971.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting  al- 
ready has  been  taken  over  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  In  another  year,  according  to 
Laird,  the  AmericEm  role  will  be  limited  to 
logistical  support  and  the  protection  of  bases. 

If  this  can  be  done,  the  problem  of  flndlng 
enough  volunteers  for  Vietnam  should  not 
be  very  great.  It  might  be  remembered  that 
the  French,  before  1954,  found  It  possible 
to  maintain  an  army  of  more  than  150,000 
in  Vietnam,  which  included  no  draftees. 

And  If  It  Is  possible  to  stop  sending  draf- 
tees to  Vietnam  after  this  year.  It  also  should 
be  possible  to  get  on  toward  the  announced 
goal  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  abolish 
the  draft  altogether  In  the  fairly  neax  future. 
Here  again,  there  are  many  professional  mili- 
tary men  who  are  skeptical.  But  here  again. 
It  Is  the  politicians  who  have  the  last  word 
on  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Aipendments,  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tions 52  and  56  and  any  other  proposals 
to  provide  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
representation  in  Congress.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  June  1,  1970.  in  room  318 
of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  9: 30  a.m. 


PETITION  TO  REQUIRE  THE  FAA  TO 
SET  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  NOISE 
STANDARDS  FOR  THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly our  colleagues  in  the  House  will  be 
copsidering  the  administration's  appro- 
priation request  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Included  within  it  is  a 
request  for  $290  million  for  one  of  the 
most  enormous  white  elephants — the 
SST. 

Many  of  us  have  labored  to  try  and 
convince  the  administration  of  its  folly. 
We  are  perplexed  that  an  administration 
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which  takes  every  opportimity  to  loudly 
proclaim  its  dedication  to  the  curbing 
of  our  runaway  and  ruinous  inflation  and 
to  the  reduction  of  our  mounting  rise  in 
imemployment  would  commit  so  much 
of  our  all  too  limited  revenues  to  this 
project.  A  project  which,  according  to  the 
President's  owti  expert  advisers — and  I 
have  reference  now  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, to  the  Labor  Department,  and 
to  the  State  Department — will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  this  country's  balance 
of  payments,  offers  no  hope  of  reducing 
our  critical  unemployment  problem,  of- 
fers little  potential  for  technological  fall- 
out, has  no  national  defense  implications, 
and  has  adverse  foreign  policy  effects. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  SST  program 
was  launched  with  a  modest  appropria- 
tion of  $11  million  in  the  early  1960's,  we 
were  assured  that  the  aircraft  would  be 
ready  for  service  in  the  early  1970's  and 
in  no  event  would  the  Government  con- 
tribute more  than  $750  million  to  the 
private  developers.  The  appropriation 
requested  by  the  administration  this  year 
for  the  1971  budget  would  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  up  to  the  range  of  $1 
billion  and  we  are  still  a  minimum  of  8 
years  away  from  commercial  production, 
assuming  there  are  no  further  delays. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Government  assistance  would  be  termi- 
nated once  the  prototypes  were  con- 
structed. Earlier  this  month  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  In  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
several  days  of  hearings  on  the  SST, 
which  I  chaired.  We  heard  testimony 
from  Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwln  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
and  from  Mary  Goldrlng.  business  editor 
of  the  Economist.  Both  corroborated 
what  many  of  us  have  long  insisted,  that 
the  SST  is  totally  uneconomic.  As  a  re- 
sult, any  hope  of  commercial  production 
without  Increasing  Government  contri- 
butions is  illusory — contributions,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Garwin,  of  approximately 
$5  billion.  All  this  for  an  airplane  which 
at  most  will  serve  less  tJ^n  1  percent  of 
our  population  while  taflng  every  citi- 
zen. 

But  the  shocking  fact  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  SST  will  probably  never 
be  able  to  fly  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  because  it  has  virtually  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  FAA  certificates  of  airworthiness. 

This  astonishing  fact  is  brought  out 
in  a  petition  which  is  being  filed  today 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion by  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund.  The  petition  would  compel  the 
FAA  to  set  noise  and  environmental 
standards  for  the  SST. 

If  FAA  standards  are  set  in  line  with 
the  standards  now  in  effect  for  the  sub- 
sonic planes,  as  they  unquestionably 
should  be.  I  cannot  see  how  this  plane 
can  ever  be  permitted  to  fly  here.  Rus- 
sell Train,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  told 
us  at  our  recent  hearings  that  the  SST 
will  not  be  capable  of  operating  within 
the  noise  limits  already  announced  by 
the  FAA  for  subsonic  aircraft.  Since 
Chairman  Train  has  also  assured  us  that 
the   administration  will   not  permit   a 


degradation  of  those  standards,  it  is  clear 
the  SST  wUl  not  be  able  to  fly  In  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Richard  Garwin,  Science  Advisor 
to  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon,  was  more  specific.  He  told  our  sub- 
committee that  the  noise  generated  by 
the  SST's  engines  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  sound  of  50  subsonic  jets  taking 
off  simultaneously.  It  is  highly  improb- 
able that  this  kind  of  environmental 
monster  will  ever  be  permitted  to  use 
our  airports. 

Developers  should  be  apprised  of  the 
standards  they  will  have  to  meet  before 
plans  become  technologically  finalized. 
The  public  should  be  assured  that  stand- 
ards will  be  set  to  protect  the  public, 
rather  than  to  protect  the  developer's 
Investments.  And  the  Congress  should  be 
assured  that  the  aircraft  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  those  standaiids  before  it  commits 
an  additional  $290  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  Is 
rendering  a  great  public  service  in  hold- 
ing the  FAA  to  account  before  another 
$3  billion  is  poured  down  the  drain  on 
the  SST.  Most  of  us  have  become  In- 
creasingly famiUar  with  EDF  over  the 
past  several  months.  EDF  first  gained 
national  prominence  by  its  activities  In 
my  own  State  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
they  alerted  all  of  us  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  DDT  ^r  our  biosphere.  It  has 
since  carried  its  battle  against  DDT  to 
Washington  where  it  is  now  engaged  in 
litigation  against  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture "Jid  HEW.  More  recently  EDF 
;  . .  a  Injunction  in  connection  with 
-h"  T*.s,>v;~ Alaska  pipeline,  it  has  moved 
:...  •:.'.'  '  i^ruction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
B;  _•  .anal,  and  It  has  alerted  us  all  to 
tht  -angers  of  automotive  lead  pollution 
and  is  trying  to  force  HEW  to  take  real 
protective  action. 

The  thrust  of  the  EDF  Petition  to  the 
FAA  is  eminently  reasonable.  EDF  wants 
the  FAA  to  publish  as  soon  as  possible 
noise  and  environmental  standards  that 
the  SST  will  have  to  meet  before  it  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  commercial  service. 
Last  November,  the  FAA  established 
airport  noise  limits  for  subsonic  aircraft. 
As  the  EDF  petition  points  out.  "there  is 
no  logical  basis  for  drawing  a  distinction 
between  subsonic  and  supersonic  aircraft. 
If  airport  noise  exceeds  the  safe  level 
from  an  environmental  and  human 
health  standpoint  the  effects  will  be  the 
same  regardless  of  the  source." 

Mr.  President,  noise  is  only  one  of  the 
serious  environmental  and  human  health 
hazards  presented  by  the  SST.  The  other 
hazards  are  detailed  thoroughly  in  the 
petition  filed  by  EDF.  The  administra- 
tion assures  us  that  those  hazards  will  be 
considered  before  the  aircraft  enters 
commercial  service  and  that  these  haz- 
ards should  have  no  bearing  on  our  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  prototypes.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  are  assured 
that  the  Government  will  recoup  its  in- 
vestment when  commercial  use  begins. 
It  would  appear  that  the  administration 
is  speaking  out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth. 
I  hope  that  the  FAA  will  recognize  the 
sense  of  the  EDF  request.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
waiting  until  we  have  some  answers  be- 


fore asking  the  taxpayers  to  spend  an- 
other $290  million  on  this  white  elephant. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  petition  filed  with  the  FAA 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Petition  Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
Reqtjestino  the  Immediate  Promulgation 
or  THE  Environmental  Standards  That 
Will  Govern  Certitication  or  the  Super- 
sonic Transport 

The  Envlronnnntal  Defense  Fund,  Incor- 
porated (EDF),  Is  a  non-proflt  public  bene- 
fit membership  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  Is 
comprised  of  scientists  and  other  citizens 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  man's  en- 
vironment from  harmful  and  xinnecessary 
Intrusions.  EDF  is  convinced  that  the  civilian 
supersonic  transport  will  present  numerous 
substantial  environmental  and  human 
health  hazards. 

Before  the  supersonic  transport  wUl  be 
permitted  to  enter  service  certificates  of  air- 
worthiness will  have  to  be  Issued.  At  that 
time  the  FAA  will  have  to  explore  fully  those 
hazards  and  determine  whether  certification 
will  be  in  the  public  Interest.,  However,  if 
the  formulation  and  announcement  of 
standards  is  delayed  until  the  certification 
stage  Is  Imminent,  economic  and  techno- 
logical Investments  will  Impose  unfortunate 
restraints  on  the  decisionmaking  process  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public. 

When  the  United  States  launched  Ite 
supersonic  transport  program  In  the  early 
1960's,  the  public  was  assured  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Investment  would  not  exceed  8750 
million.  To  date.  Government  exptendltures 
approximate  $700  million  and,  according  to 
the  proponents  of  the  program,  we  are  still 
at  least  two  years  away  from  prototype  test- 
ing and  eight  years  away  from  commercial 
production.  The  Government  investment 
alone  is  now  placed  at  several  billion  dollars. 
Accordingly.  EDF,  on  behalf  of  Itself,  lt« 
membership  and  the  public  generally,  hereby 
petitions  for  the  following  action :  >■ 

1.  An  immediate  determination  that  the 
noise  standards  applicable  to  subsonic  air- 
craft will  be  applied  to  supersonic  aircraft, 
without  any  reduction  of  those  standards, 
and 

2.  The  immediate  initiation  of  a  public 
nilemaklng  proceeding  to  consider  the  mini- 
mum environmental  standards  that  will 
govern  certification  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port and  the  formulation  and  publication  of 
those  standards  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Berlin, 
Olaots  Kesslxr. 

Memorandum  in  Support  or  Petition  Under 
THE  Federal  Aviation  Act  REfttrtSTiNG  the 
Immediate  Promulgation  or  the  Environ- 
mental Standards  That  Wnx  Oovern 
Certification  or  the  Supersonic  Trans- 
port 

introduction 
On  January  1,  1070,  with  the  signing  Into 
law  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA) ,'  the  President  formally  launched 
the  decade  which.  It  Is  heralded,  will  be  one 
of  unprecedented  environmental  concern. 
The  purposes  of  the  Act,  as  stated  in  Section 
2,  are: 

To  declare  a  national  policy  which  wiU 
encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony 
between  man  and  his  environment;  to  pro- 
mote efforts  which  wlU  prevent  or  eliminate 
damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere 
and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man: 
to  enrtch  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  Important  to 
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the  Nation:  and  to  eaUbllsh  a  Council  on 
Environmental  QuaUlty. 

As  will  be  ahown,  the  legislation  seeits  the 
realization  of  two  overriding  objectives:  The 
reexamination  of  national  prlorlUes  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  federal  spending  pro- 
grams which  have  adverse  environmental 
consequences  and  the  analysis  of  environ- 
mental factors  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
so  as  to  minimize  adverse  effects,  preclude 
irreparable  damage  and  permit  an  Inquiry 
which  is  unimpeded  by  economic  exigencies. 

There  is  no  program  to  which  the  legisla- 
tion appears  more  directed  than  the  super- 
sonic transport  program.  It  involves  unprec- 
edented government  assistance,  poses  seri- 
ous ecological  problems,  including  human 
health  effects  not  occasioned  by  proven  alter- 
naUves.  and  the  feasibility  of  conducting  a 
meaningful  environmental  Inquiry  becomes 
more  difficult  each  day  it  is  deferred. 

Interest  in  a  United  States  SST  program 
began  building  in  1960.  The  following  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  $11  million  for  a 
two  vear  research  program.  In  1963,  having 
l>e€n  assured  by  the  Administration  that  the 
Government  Investment  would  never  exceed 
»750  million.  Congress  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $60  mUlion.  To  date  the  Government 
Investment  Is  approaching  $700  million  with 
the  experts  agreeing  that  several  billion 
may  be  required  before  commercial  opera- 
Uon  is  possible  The  anticipated  In-servlce 
date  has  now  been  postponed  from  the  mld- 
1970s  until  at  least  1978. 

Before  the  supersonic  transport  will  be 
able  to  be  utilized  In  commercial  aviation, 
certificates  of  airworthiness  will  have  to  be 
issued.  At  that  time  it  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished that  the  aircraft  can  be  certificated 
consuient  with  NEPA  and  the  noise  abate- 
ment provision  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
49  U.S.C.  1*31.  But  if  the  environmental  In- 
quiry and  the  promulgation  of  standards  are 
postponed  until  commercial  operation  Is  Im- 
minent, the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
will  find  itself  In  precisely  the  dilemma  that 
each  of  those  Congressional  directives  are 
designed  to  avoid:  the  need  to  temper  en- 
vironmental Interests  by  the  already  accom- 
plished commitment  of  economic  resources. 
At  a  minimum,  in  fairness  to  the  tax- 
paying  pubUc,  the  Congress,  the  private  de- 
velopers of  the  SST  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  itself,  the  FAA  should 
immediately  promulgate  the  environmental 
standards  that  will  be  applicable  to  the  cer- 
tification of  the  supersonic  transpnart.  If  the 
airport  noise  limits  already  promulgated  for 
subsonic  aircraft  apply  to  the  SST— and  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  Justification  for 
failing  to  apply  them — it  is  clear  that  the 
presently  contemplated  aircraft  could  not  be 
certificated  for  entry  into  commercial  service 

I  THE  FAA  SHOULD  DETERMINX  IMMEDIATELY 
THAT  THE  NOISE  STANDARDS  APPLICABLE  TO 
SUBSONIC  AimCaAFT  WILL  BE  APPLIED  TO  SU- 
PEBSONIC  AIBCRAJT 

A.  The  FAA  has  a  statutory  duty  to  do  all 

that  ts  feasible  to  abate  and  control  noise 

pollution 

Aircraft  noise  has  become  a  problem  of 
serious  proportions  to  many  people  in  many 
locales.  It  represents  an  intrusion  on  the 
pattern  of  their  lives  and  a  disruption  of  the 
environment  which  cannot  go  unattended. 
It  can.  and  must,  be  alleviated.  Aircraft 
nols<>  is  a  burgeoning  national  problem, 
which  can  only  become  worse  if  action  is  not 
taken'  ' 

In  that  statement  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  succinctly  summarized  the 
intention  underlying  enactment.  In  1968.  of 
the  noise  and  sonic  boom  abatement  section 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.'  "The  purpose 
of  •    •    •    [the]   bin  Is  to  authorize  and  re- 
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quire  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
and  apply  noise  reduction  standards  to  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  jby  the  FAAl  and  to 
prescribe  and  amend  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise."  ' 

Under  the  legislation  the  FAA  Is  charged 
with  actively  carrying  forth  a  noise  reduc- 
tion program.  It  is  a  mandatory  duty.  As 
stated  by  the  House  Commtltee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce: 

...  the  introduced  bill  merely  authorized 
the  establishment  of  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  and  their  application  In  the 
certification  process.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  requires  their  establishment  and 
application.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  control  and  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom.  The  committee  would 
emphasize  that  this  legislation  should  not 
be  construed  as  permissive.  Its  intent  Is  the 
reduction  of  unnecessary  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom.  All  such  noise  might  well  be 
deemed  unwanted.  The  committee  believes 
that,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  goal 
must  be  the  lowest  possible  level  of  dis- 
turbance consonant  with  safety  and  the 
public  Interest.  The  committee  would  not 
have  anyone  construe  this  legislation  as  a 
license  to  permit  noise  or  sonic  boom.  Rath- 
er, the  application  of  standards,  rules  and 
regulations  will  establish  ceiUngs  beyond 
which  noise  and  sonic  boom  will  not  be 
tolerated. ■• 

The  legislation,  according  to  the  House  de- 
bate. "Is  aimed  at  combating  aircraft  noise 
pollution  by  striking  directly  at  Its  source, 
the  design  and  operation  of  the  aircraft  caus- 
ing noise."*  The  Administrator's  authority 
extends  both  to  already  certificated  aircraft 
and  to  thoee  yet  to  be  certlfictkted.  As  to  the 
former,  the  Administrator  can  require  modi- 
fications aimed  at  noise  reduction;  as  to  the 
latter,  he  can  and  Is  to  Impose  noise  criteria 
that  must  be  satisfied  before  a  eertiflcate  of 
airworthiness  will  Issue." 

As  to  aircraft  already  in  operation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  authority  to  require  that 
they  "be  modified  if  and  when  this  aM>ears 
to  be  a  practical  thing  to  do,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  amount  such  modification  will 
reduce  noise  levels  and  also  the  consequent 
disruptions  to  service  and  the  cost  to  the 
airline*.' 

As  to  "the  future  generation  of  aircraft" 
the  Administrator  is  to  refuse  to  Issue  alr- 
worthlneaa  certlflcatas  "unless  they  are  so 
designed  and  powered  by  engines  which  will 
produce  no  more  noise  than  the  tolerable 
standards  (which  have  been)  established 
•   •   •  • 

The  "economically  reasonable  |and]  tech- 
nological feasible"  qualtfloatlon,  which  Is 
written  into  the  statute  (49  U.S.C.  1431(b) 
(4)),  makee  the  earliest  promulgation  of 
standards  of  critical  Importance  for  achiev- 
ing the  overriding  noise  abatement  objec- 
tive. If  promulgation  of  such  standards  is 
deferred  until  technology  for  a  specific  new 
aircraft  has  been  finally  developed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  have  lost  the  opportunity 
which  the  Congress  considered  moat  promis- 
ing— that  of  influencing  aircraft  design — and 
will  be  In  the  untenable  position  of  fitting 
standards  to  the  performance  cafMtbllltles  of 
the  aircraft.  This  procedural  turn-about 
would  be  meet  unfortunate. 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  that  the 
Congress  specifically  had  the  sup>ersonlc 
transport  in  mind  when  It  enacted  the  noiae 
control  and  abatement  section.  Speaking 
principally  to  the  sonic  boom  problem,  Con- 
gresaman  Pudnaki  stated : 

...  it  Is  my  hope  the  Secretary  will  an- 
nounce his  Intentions  now  so  that  the  de- 
signers and  manufacturers  of  supersonic  air- 
craft both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
nations  of  the  world,  will  be  put  on  notice 
that  if  they  fall  to  develop  an  air  foil  and 
powerplant  which  will  produce  no  more  than 


1.5  pK>unds  overpressure  per  square  foot  at 
supersonic  sp)eeds,  they  risk  the  prospect  of 
not  having  their  aircraft  approved  for  super- 
sonic operations  within  the  continental 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
most  important  environmental  health  bills 
to  come  before  this  Congress.  The  problem  of 
Jet  noise  has  deeply  and  seriously  had  ad- 
verse effects  on  a  vast  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation." 

It  was  Congressman  Puclnskl's  hop>e  that 
the  enactment  of  the  noise  abatement  sec- 
tion would  put  all  aircraft  manufacturers 
"on  notice  that  the  next  generation  of  air- 
craft to  come  off  the  production  lines  must 
meet  the  minimum  noise  standards."  " 

According  to  Congressman  Herbert  Ten- 
zer  the  legislation  "will  provide  us  with  the 
safeguards  we  need  if  and  when  Bup>eirsonlc 
aircraft  becomes  op>eratlonal.  whether  built 
domestically  or  abroad,  if  such  aircraft  does 
not  meet  the  standards  set."  " 

Congressman  Hastings  Keith  categorized 
the  legislation  "an  Important  first  step  at 
attacking  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  booms.  With  the  development  of  the 
SST,  and  with  other  advancements  in  aero- 
nautical technology,  the  potential  dangers 
will  become  even  more  critical.  The  future 
well-being  of  our  citizens,  and  even  our  ani- 
mals and  buildings.  Is  at  stake."  " 

Finally,  speaking  In  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion Buid  with  reference  to  the  SST,  Con- 
gressman Donald  Praser  said:  "It  la  up  to  us 
to  act  now  while  the  situation  is  still  man- 
ageable." " 

B.  Airport  noise  associated  icith  the  SST 
and  its  health  implications 

The  S6T  airport  noise  problem  was  most 
recently  summarized  by  Ruaseli  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity: 

At  present  the  most  significant  unresolved 
environmental  problem  I  see  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  is  the  high  level  of  noise  In 
the  vicinity  of  airports.  •  •  •  In  terms  of  the 
measures  used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  assess  annoyance,  the  SST 
would  be  three  to  four  times  louder  than 
current  FAA  sideline  noise  standards  and 
four  to  five  times  louder  than  the  747.  In 
terms  of  noise  pressure,  the  sideline  noise 
level  would  also  be  substantially  higher  than 
that  of  subsonic  Jets  meeting  the  FAA 
requirements. 

I  doubt  that  communities  adjacent  to  our 
large  International  airports  will  accept  this 
added  noise  burden  If  It  should  extend  be- 
yond alrpxsrt  boundaries — a  circumstance 
which  seems  likely  in  the  case  of  most  exist- 
ing alrpxart  facilities.  This  is  a  view  that  I 
believe  is  shared  by  a  majority  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  op>eration  of  alrpwrts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ditcomfort  and  hazard  to  those 
actually  on  the  airport  site — both  passengers 
and  service  personnel — wiU  require  careful 
attention.^^ 

In  the  case  of  airport  noise.  exi>erlence 
with  Industrial  noise  levels  and  animal  ex- 
p>ertmentatlon  gives  a  basis  for  Judging  ef- 
fects on  physical  and  mental  health.  As  Co- 
hen has  reported 

*  *  *  there  are  some  Indications  that 
prolonged  exp>osures  to  excessive  noise  may 
lead  to  physiologic  disorders.  For  example, 
animals  presented  with  high  level  noise  for 
long  periods  of  time  eventually  reveal  en- 
docrine and  metabolic  deficits  which  reduce 
the  organism's  ability  to  cope  with  the  noise 
stress  •  •  •.  Continued  noise  exposure  here 
results  In  gastro-lntestlnal  ailments,  cardio- 
vascular disease,  and  tissue  piathology  In  or- 
gans such  as  the  kidneys  and  liver.  Repro- 
ductive dysfunction  is  also  found  In  animals 
similarly  exp>oaed  and  is  believed  traceable 
to  noise-Induced  changes  in  the  endocrine 
system.  •  •  •  Reports,  mainly  In  the  foreign 
scientific  literatures,  cite  data  which  link 
intense  occu{>atlonal  noise  exposure  with  In- 
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creased  Incidence  of  cardiovascular  and  neu- 
rologic Irregularities  in  workers  •  •  •.  In 
apparent  contradiction,  however,  still  other 
studies  involving  human  exposures  to  high 
level  noise  as  found  in  military  environ- 
ments reveal  no  unusual  health  disturbances, 
physical  or  mental  •  •  •.  Reasons  for  these 
discrepant  findings  are  not  obvious.  Perhaps 
military  personnel,  conditioned  to  combat 
."Stress,  are  better  able  to  withstand  a  noxious 
noise  environment.'* 

In  addition,  prolonged  high  level  noise  can 
incite  fear  and  anxiety,  create  a  loss  of 
equiUbrium  and  cause  mental  fatigue.  "For 
example,  astronauts,  upon  being  exposed  to 
145-dB  sounds  from  a  Jet  engine  at  full 
thrust,  experienced  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
simple  arithmetical  operations  and  tended 
to  put  down  any  answer  in  order  to  end  the 
experiment  quickly  •  •  *."'=  Speaking 
directly  of  the  new  projected  SST  airport 
noise  levels,  the  Presidential  Environmental 
Panel  has  reported: 

Land  use  planning  In  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports is^  the  only  satisfactory  solution  to 
(the  noise  1  problem  at  the  present  time. 
Airport  personnel  and  airline  passengers, 
however,  will  be  exposed  to  very  high  noise 
levels  regardless  of  land  use  planning.  Pro- 
longed exposure  to  intense  noise  produces 
permanent  hearing  loss  and  may  also  dis- 
rupt Job  performance  by  Interferrlng  with 
speech  communication,  distracting  atten- 
tion, and  otherwise  complicating  the  de- 
mands of  the  task.  Noise-induced  hearing 
loss  looms  as  a  major  health  hazard  in 
American  industry.  However,  a  national 
hearing  conservation  standard  governing  al- 
lowable or  safe  expxjsures  remains  to  be 
established  ■' 

From  our  Industrial  ex{>erience  we  know 
that  "steady  noises  above  80  dBA  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  some  changes  In  audi- 
tory threshold,  and  above  105  dBA  they  are 
sure  to  produce  PTS  [permanent  threshold 
shift  I  In  the  normal  unprotected  ear  If  ex- 
ixjsure  continues,  eight  hours  a  day,  for 
several  years.""  Moreover,  habitual  exposure 
to  high  level  noise  does  not  make  the  ear 
more  resistant.  "In  fact,  Chlzuka  (1965) 
recently  found  Just  the  opposite:  his  15-to- 
18-year-old  boys  allegedly  showed  more  audi- 
tory fatigue  after  working  in  noise  for 
several  months  than  they  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  employment."  * 

On  November  3,  1969,  following  a  com- 
prehensive rulemaking  proceeding,  the  FAA 
imposed  a  maximum  approach  and  sideline 
noise  limit  of  108  PNdB,  for  subsonic  air- 
craft. Although  the  PAA-Boelng  contract 
calls  for  an  aircraft  that  will  not  exceed  118 
PNdB  in  sideline  noise,  94  PNdB  in  com- 
munity noise  and  108  PNdB  in  approach 
noise,  it  Is  now  anticipated  that  the  aircraft 
will  give  off  sideline  noise  In  the  range  of  122- 
-  129  PNdB  and  community  and  approach 
noise  of  110  PNdB  and  112  PNdB  respjec- 
tlvely.-^  Because  of  the  logarithmic  relation- 
ship, "at  125  PNdB  of  airport  |  sideline  1 
noise,  the  SST  will  produce  as  much  noise  as 
the  simultaneous  takeoff  of  50  Jumbo  Jets 
•  •  •  leach  of  which  satisfies]  the  108 
PNdB  subsonic  requirement."  ^  According  to 
the  Presidential  Environmental  Panel: 

The  data  Indicates  that  on  landing  and 
takeoff  the  SST  can  be  expjected  to  produce 
noise  levels  exceeding  100  PNdB  over  a  dis- 
tance of  13  miles.  An  area  4  miles  long  and 
approximately  2  miles  wide  surrounding  the 
ninway  would  be  exposed  to  noise  levels  in 
excess  of  100  PNdB." 

By  all  reasonable  standards,  the  antici- 
pated alrjKirt  noise  of  the  SST  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  intolerable  and  irremediable." 

C.   The  subsonic  airport  noise  limits  must 
apply  as  well  to  the  SST 
In  summarizing  the  repwrt  of  the  Presi- 
dential  Environmental   Panel,   the   Dep>art- 
ment  of  TranspMrtatlon  states; 
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"The  'airport  noise'  problem  should  be 
based  on  what  pjeople  near  airports  will  ac- 
cept, and  design  requirements  established  ac- 
cordingly, not  In  reverse  order.  We  should 
not  wait  for  the  aircraft  to  be  built,  and  then 
set  standards  based  on  what  hsis  been  accom- 
plished." -' 

Therefore,  In  November.  1969,  the  FAA  pro- 
mulgated approach  and  sideline  noise  limits 
Eifter  considering  factors  relative  to  htiman 
health  and  comfort.  There  Is  no  logical  basis 
for  drawing  a  distinction  between  subsonic 
and  supersonic  aircraft.  If  airport  noise  ex- 
ceeds the  safe  level  from  an  environmental 
and  human  health  standpoint  the  effects  will 
be  the  same  regardless  of  the  source. 

Congress  was  convinced,  when  It  enacted 
the  noise  abatement  provision,  that  the 
greatest  promise  for  Its  fulfilment  lay  In  the 
area  of  aircraft  design.  For  that  pxJtential  to 
be  realized  within  the  context  of  the  "eco- 
nomically reasonable"  qualification  In  the 
noise  abatement  provision,  it  Is  essential 
that  all  concerned  be  apprised  fully  of  the 
applicable  noise  standard  at  the  earliest  px)s- 
slble  time.  Having  already  determined  the 
maximum  permissible  noise  level  the  Admin- 
istrator shotUd  Immediately  make  it  appli- 
cable to  the  SST. 

Moreover,  since  the  economics  of  the  SST 
program  ts  predicated  on  the  use  of  existing 
airpwrts,  it  is  essential  that  the  Administra- 
tor speak  to  that  point.  No  doubt  local  op- 
position  will  be  vociferous.  In  fairness  to  all 
concerned  the  public  dialogue  should  not 
be  px)6tp)oned  until  the  economic  pressures 
reach  overbearing  proportions. 

n.  THE  FAA  SHOtTLD  PROMtJLOATE  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL STANDARDS  THAT  WILL  GOVERN  CER- 
TIFICATION  OF  THE  SST 

A.  Under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  the  FAA  iDill  have  to  consider  fully 
the  environmental  effects  of  the  SST  be- 
fore it  can  be  certificated 
The  1968  amendment  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  requires  that  one  environmental  in- 
trtislon   of   air   travel    be   considered — noise. 
The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  re- 
quires that  all  environmental  intrusions  be 
considered.  Before  any  federal  action  Is  taken 
which  "significantly  affect|sl  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  the  federal  agency 
must  consider   (Section  102(c),  Public  Law 
91-190) ; 

(I)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
p>06al  be  Implemented, 

(III)  alternatives  to  the  proposed   action, 
(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term    uses   of   man's   envirormient   and    the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  propKjsed  action  should  It  be 
implemented. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  require- 
ments of  Section  102(c)  apply  to  the  FAA 
and  that  they  will  have  to  be  satisfied  before 
certificates  of  airworthiness  are  Issued  for 
sup)ersonlc  transport.  Chairman  Train  made 
this  clear  In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  responding  to 
whether  the  FAA  will  be  required  to  con- 
sider the  full  range  of  environmental  Impli- 
cations, he  said; 

"In  my  opinion,  yes.  very  definitely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  becatise  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
The  statute  to  which  I  refer  requires  that  a 
full  range  of  environmental  factors  mtist  be 
taken  into  account  by  Federal  agencies  In 
their  decision-making.  And  section  105  of 
that  statute  makes  It  clear  that  this  require- 
ment and  {>ollcy  is  supplemental  to  any 
existing  statutory  authority.  So  that  iohile 
the  specific  statutory  authority  of  FAA  with 
respect  to  certification  may  be  by  its  terms 


limited,  and  not  as  broad  as  we  would  other- 
wise like  to  see  it,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  take  the  fullest  range 
of  enmronmental  factors  into  account  as  part 
of  the  certification  procedure."  ^ 

This  construction  of  the  Act  is  comp>elled 
by  its  legislative  history.  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  the  floor  leader,  had  this  to  say 
when  the  measure  first  came  up  for  Senate 
debate :  / 

"As  repxjrted  by  the  Committee,  S.  1075 
provides  a  considered  congressional  state- 
ment of  national  goals  and  purpx)ses  for  the 
management  and  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  America's  future  environment.  The  bill 
directs  that  all  Federal  agencies  conduct 
their  activities  In  ticcordance  with  these 
goals,  and  provides  'action-forcing'  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  these  goals  and  princi- 
ples are  observed.  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  its  provisions  are  supplemental  to 
the  existing  mandates  and  authorizations 
of  all  Federal  agencies.  This  constitutes  a 
statutory  enlargement  of  the  responsibilities 
and  the  concerns  of  all  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government."  " 

While,  "[Cloncern  for  environmental 
quality  must  be  made  part  of  every  phase  of 
Federal  action," »  Senator  Jackson  empha- 
sized that  section  102  is  intended  to  apply 
"especially  |to]  those  agencies  who  now  have 
little  or  no  legislative  authority  to  take  en- 
vironmental considerations  into  account."  ■-■• 
Those  environmental  considerations  are  to 
include  "critical  air  and  water  pxjllutlon 
problems  •  •  •  faltering  and  p>oorly  designed 
transportation  systems  •  •  •  rising  levels  of 
noise  •  •  •  radiation  hazards  •  •  •  growing 
scarcity  of  essential  resources;  and  many, 
many  other  environmental  quality  prob- 
lems." "> 

In  essence,  NEPA  "establishes  priorities 
and  gives  exp>re6slon  to  our  national  goals 
and  aspirations."  "  The  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental factors  Is  no  longer  to  be  post- 
p>oned  until  Irreparable  harm  results  or  eco- 
nomic pressures  preclude  a  full  evaluation  of 
alternatives.  This  U  the  real  thrust  of  the 
legislation.  As  the  Senate   Report  states: 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  formtUate  a 
comprehensive  national  policy,  environ- 
mental decisionmaking  largely  continues  to 
proceed  as  It  has  In  the  past.  Policy  Is 
established  by  default  and  Inaction.  Environ- 
mental problems  are  only  dealt  with  when 
they  reach  crisis  proportions.  Public  desires 
and  aspirations  are  seldom  consulted.  Im- 
portant decisions  concerning  the  use  and 
the  shape  of  man's  future  environment  con- 
tinue to  be  made  In  small  but  steady  incre- 
ments which  perpetuate  rather  than  avoid 
the  recog^nlzed  mistakes  of  previous  decades. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now 
costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportuni- 
ties foregone,  in  Impairment  of  health,  and 
in  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  alao 
In  a  demand  upon  tax  dollars,  upxjn  p)ersonal 
Incomes,  and  ui>on  corp>orate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  "interest  charges"  In  environmental  de- 
terioration will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial 
action  and  of  getting  on  to  a  sound  basis 
for  the  future  will  never  again  be  less  than 
it  is  today.** 
As  Senator  Jackson  reiterated: 
"We  can  no  longer  afford  to  view  the  en- 
vironmental problem  on  a  basis  of  cleaning 
up  otir  dirt.  We  must  approach  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  prevention.  Prevention  will 
require  planning — ^long-range  planning — and 
that  planning  must  rest  up)on  research  and 
new  technology."  " 

Hence,  the  mandate  to  the  FAA  Is  that 
whenever  It  will  be  required  to  make  a  de- 
cision which  could  have  environmental  ef- 
fects, it  must  do  so  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date — before  "the  dlfflctilty  of  eval- 
uating them  in  comparison  with  economic 
and   technical    factors"    arlaes** — to   permit 
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the    meaningful    consideration    of    alterna- 
Uvea. 

B.  The  SST  presents  further  environmental 

and  human  health  dangers 

1.  The  Sonic  Boom 

Undoubtedly  the  most  talked  about  en- 
vironmental Intrusion  occasioned  by  the  SST 
Is  the  sonic  boom.  The  boom,  or  Shockwave, 
"travels  far.  Jolting  everything  It  strikes.  It 
continually  spreads  outward  until  the  diame- 
ter Is  about  40  to  60  miles  (and)  Is  as  long  as 
the  supersonic  flight  path  Itself."  »  The  an- 
ticipated boom  of  the  presently  planned  Boe- 
ing SST — •about  3.5  psf  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  supersonic  flight  and  2.1  during 
cruise"*" — wlU  be  of  particularly  intense 
magnitude.  It  will  be  twice  as  severe 
as  the  booms  expyerlenced  In  Oklahoma 
City  during  the  1964  military  test 
flights; "  It  promises  to  develop  more 
Intense  booms  than  either  the  lighter 
U.S.  military  sup>ersonlc  aircraft  now  In  op- 
eration or  the  British -French  Concorde  be- 
ing readied  for  flight  testing:  *  it  will  pro- 
duce a  boom  which  'is  about  40'i  worse" 
than  anticipated  from  Boeing's  previous,  but 
now  abandoned  designs;  »  It  will,  in  short, 
produce  a  boom  of  totally  unacceptable  in- 
tensity." Indeed,  the  Presidential  Environ- 
mental Panel  has  stated  that  the  boom  is 
likely  "to  be  considered  Intolerable  by  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  people  affected."  " 

The  PAA,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  satisfy 
these  criticisms,  recently  published  a  pro- 
posed rule  which  would,  with  exceptions,  pre- 
clude flights  at  supersonic  speeds  where 
they  would  result  in  booms  which  strike  land 
within  the  United  Stotea." 

Unfortunately,  the  overwhelming  expert 
opinion  is  in  agreement  that  the  SST  has  no 
hope  of  being  economically  acceptaole  unless 
overland  supersonic  fllgh:a  are  permitted." 
PAA  Administrator  John  Shaffer  has  con- 
ceded aa  much: 

I  beUeve  that  this  airplane  may  be  dragged 
Into  the  ( domestic  1  market  by  the  bene- 
flclal  economic  performance  sometime  after 
Initial  introduction  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  pressures  from  the  people  who  want  to 
lise  •  •  •  this  airplane  for  the  proflt  that  It 
will  generate  in  the  world  transportation 
market  may  drag  it  into  that  market,  which 
one  might  IdenUfy  as  east  to  west  or  west  to 
east  over  populated  areas.** 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  prohibition 
will  not  be  weakened,  a  not  insignificant 
portion  of  our  population,  and  a  major  part 
of  the  world's  eco-system.  Is  nonetheless  left 
entirely  unprotected  from  the  consequences 
of  the  boom.  As  noted,  the  boom  will  be  con- 
siderably mc«-e  intense  during  the  early  part 
of  the  flight.  Lundberg  has  stated  that 
"[tjhe  nominal  boom  will  be  at  least  25% 
greater  at  start  of  supersonic  climb  than 
initial  cruise  •  •  •  because  transition  to 
supersonic  speed  takes  place  at  lower  alti- 
tude, 30,000-40,000  feet. '  •»  Therefore,  the 
maximum  boom  would  strike  where  the  con- 
centration of  comm«rclal  and  pleasirre  ves- 
sels Is  greatest,  namely,  over  off-shore  wa- 
ters. Btoreover,  becaxise  the  routes  of  the 
SET'S  will  closely  approximate  shipping 
lanes  "(tlhere  will  be  a  concentration  of 
sonic  booms  almost  directly  above  the  ships. 
The  booms  would  be  very  frequent  here — 
perhaps  every  30  minutes,  on  the  average, 
night  and  day  •  •  •  It  has  been  estimated 
that  each  SST  flight  across  the  North  Atlan- 
tic will  boom  about  4.000  persons,  on  the  av- 
erage." *•  A  portion  of  the  booms  experienced 
on  shipbofird  may  be  extremely  severe — 
In  the  overpressure  range  of  4.0  to  8.0  pef." 
Superbooms  "are  more  frequent  in  summer 
than  In  winter,"  **  precisely  when  traffic  will 
be  heaviest  in  our  coastal  waters. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  portion  of  persons  on  pleasure  Bblp>s,  as 
on  land,  will  be  those  who  because  of  age 
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or  Illness,  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  det- 
rimental effects  of  the  boom  than  are  aver- 
age healthy  adults.  As  Shvircliff  has  re- 
ported "(p)eople  differ  greatly  In  their  vul- 
nerability to  startle."  "  Undoubtedly,  this  ex- 
plains why  a  report  prepared  for  the  Surgeon 
General  recommends  "serloiis  study"  of  "the 
possible  health  effects  of  sonic  boom  ex- 
posures on  sick  and  disabled  populations."  " 
According  to  Cohen  "one  cannot  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  the  startle  quality  of  the 
boom  may  trigger  attacks  in  cardiac  patients. 
Induce  seizures  In  epileptic  sufferers,  or  gen- 
erally aggravate  those  Illnesses  for  which  rest 
and  absence  of  excitement  are  believed  es- 
sential to  recovery."  " 

Former  Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stew- 
art is  of  the  same  view : 

Aside  from  hearing  loss.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  noise  can  cause  physiological 
changes.  These  Include  cardiovascular,  glan- 
dular, and  respiratory  effects  reflective  of  a 
generalized  stress  reaction.  These  changes  are 
typically  produced  by  Intense  sounds  of  sud- 
den onset — the  sonic  boom  is  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  example — but  can  also  occur 
under  sustained  high  level,  or  even  mod- 
erately high,  noise  conditions." 

In  addition  to  these  physiological  effects, 
the  startle  quality  of  the  boom  has  substan- 
tial adverse  Implications  from  the  stand- 
point of  psychological  well-being.  Cohen  has 
reported  that : 

The  effects  of  prolonged  sleep  deprivation 
are  well  known:  losses  in  mental  and  physi- 
cal functioning.  Irritability,  hallucinatory 
tendencies,  and  Ideas  confusion  *  *  *. 

In  any  case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  noise 
can  frustrate  desires  for  privacy,  rest,  relaxa- 
tion, and  sleep.  For  example,  surveys  of  com- 
munities Impacted  by  algnlflcant  subsonic 
and  supersonic  aircraft  flyover  noise  have 
found  that  the  Interruption  of  rest,  relaxa- 
tion, and  sleep  are  the  major  underlying 
causes  of  registered  complaints,  and  that 
such  complaints  grow  with  increasing 
amounts  of  aircraft   noise  exposure  .  .  .** 

Apart  from  these  human  health  impli- 
cations the  sonic  boom  poses  threats  to  fish 
and  wildlife."  (It  has  already  inflicted  seri- 
ous and  irreparable  damage  upon  unique 
natural  areas.")  The  migratory  patterns  of 
blrdlife  vmdoubtedly  will  be  affected  as  will 
be  the  normal  routine  of  oceanic  island 
wildlife.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the 
ocean  may  resonate  the  boom  at  certain 
depths  with  unknown  consequences  to  ma- 
rine life. 

With  all  of  the  unknowns  about  the 
sonic  boom,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear  at  this 
time:  As  ShurcUff  has  documented,  the  ex- 
perts agree  there  Is  no  "cure"  for  the  boom 
even  vaguely  in  sight."* 

2.  Atmospheric  Intrusions 

The  Department  of  Transportation  sum- 
mary of  the  Presidential  Environmental  re- 
port on  the  SST  states: 

Increased  water  vapor  released  Into  the 
atmosphere  from  combustion  of  aircraft  fuel 
could  be  a  problem,  Ln  terms  of  local  cli- 
mates and  changes  in  atmospheric  circu- 
lation and  must  be  further  examined." 

On  May  12,  1970,  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
gave  some  indication  of  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  the  SST's  atmoepberic  prob- 
lems : 

I  now  turn  to  a  potential  problem  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  It  deserves. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an  al- 
titude between  60,000  to  70,000  feet.  It 
will  place  into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere 
large  quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxides  and  particulate  matter.  This 
pcu't  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  a  substantial 
extent.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  at- 
mosphere. For  example,  on  the  average,  18 
months  are  required  for  a  water  molecule 
Introduced  Into  the  atmosphere  at  66,- 
000  feet  to  And  Its  way  to  the  lower  atmos- 


phere. A  fleet  of  500  American  SST's  and 
Concordes  flying  In  this  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere could,  over  a  period  of  years.  Increase 
the  water  content  by  as  much  as  50  to  100 
percent.  This  could  be  very  significant  be- 
caxise  observations  indicate  that  the  water 
vapor  content  of  the  stratosphere  has  al- 
ready Increased  about  50  percent  over  the 
last  five  years  due  presumably  to  natural 
processes,  although  there  is  a  possibility 
which  should  be  researched  that  subsonic 
Jets  have  been  contributing  to  this  increase. 

Water  in  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  can 
have  two  effects  of  practical  significance. 
First,  it  would  affect  the  balance  of  heat 
In  the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer 
average  surface  temperature.  Calculations  on 
the  magnitude  of  this  Increased  temperature 
are  most  uncertain  but  probably  It  would  be 
on  the  order  of  .2  to  .3=  P.  Secondly,  water 
vapor  would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some  frac- 
tion of  the  ozone  that  Is  resident  In  this  part 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  conse- 
quences of  such  a  destruction  could  be  that 
the  shielding  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrating  and  potentially  highly  dangerous 
ultraviolet  radiation  Is  decreased.  As  in  the 
case  of  surface  temperature,  we  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  on  which  to  make  secure 
Judgments  as  to  the  practical  significance  of 
the  effect  of  water  on  the  ozone.  Finally,  the 
increased  water  content  coupled  with  the 
natural  Increase  could  lead  in  a  few  years  to 
a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover  with  serious  con- 
sequences on  climate. 

Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonlcs  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
introduction  of  supersonic  transports.-' 

When  Senator  Proxmlre  asked  Council 
Member  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald  for  further 
explanation  and  inquired  whether  the  main 
effect  of  the  water  vapor  discharges  would 
be  on  the  ozone  and  sunlight,  the  following 
colloquy  took  place: 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  main  effect  Is  on  the 
sunlight  through  its  trapping  of  some  of  the 
radiation.  And  secondly,  if  the  concentration 
Is  Increased  sufficiently  It  could  form  high 
thin  layers  of  cloud  in  this  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  could  persist  for  a  long  time 
and  potentially  could  have  a  very  large  effect 
on  climate. 

Senator  Proxmirs.  What  is  the  ultraviolet 
advantage? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  And  the  effect  on  the 
ultraviolet  is  that  the  sun  gives  out  radia- 
tion over  a  wide  spectrum.  Some  hard  radia- 
tion, which  we  call  ultraviolet,  can  have  and 
does  have  in  sufficient  quantities  a  damaging 
effect  on  any. living  matter,  It  destroys  the 
cells.  The  ozone  In  the  upper  atmosphere 
shields  us  from  this  damaging  radiation.  If 
we  decrease  the  percentage  of  ozone,  the  con- 
centration of  ozone  In  this  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere, we  might  have  some  effect  at 
ground  level.  We  do  not  know  what  the  prac- 
tical significance  is.  We  do  know  that  put- 
ting water  into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere 
will  decrease  the  ozone.  I  think  everybody 
would  agree  to  this. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  physiological  effect 
on  man  or  animals  could  this  have? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  The  principal  effects,  of 
course,  are  fairly  familiar.  Ultraviolet  radia- 
tion causes  sunburn,  the  fraction  that  does 
reach  the  surface.  As  you  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  ultraviolet  that  reaches  the  sur- 
face you  can  have  other  adverse  biological 
effects,  particularly  on  leafy  plants,  and 
things  that  are  sensitive. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  these  consequences. 
It  Is  a  very  Iffy  subject. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Give  us  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  what  might  happen  that  would  be 
seriously  adverse  to  a  person  or  animal  or 
plant. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Well,  let  us  suppose  that 
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through  some  other  means  you  stripped  the 
ozone  from  the  atmosphere  and  exposed  the 
surface  to  the  full  force  of  the  solar  ultra- 
violet. This  would  effectively  wipe  out  life, 
except  in  the  oceans,  anything  that  would  be 
exposed.  But  if  you  remove  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  ozone,  the  effect  might  not  be 
noticeable  at  all.  We  raise  the  question.  This 
Is  potentially  such  a  significant  problem  that 
we  really  must  understand  It  before  proceed- 
ing In  any  way  to  alter  the  water  vapor  con- 
tent of  this  part  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would 
be  my  judgment  as  to  one  who  has  worked  in 
this  field  that  the  effects  probably  would  be 
minor.  But  I  would  not  be  willing  to  take 
that  risk  without  having  much  more  avail- 
able In  the  way  of  information." 

Congressman  Reuss  has  reported  the  con- 
cern of  scientists  that  the  "Increase  In 
cloudiness  could  reflect  away  enough  sun- 
light to  significantly  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  earth,  ushering  in  a  new  Ice  age. 
Others  have  said  that  the  potential  atmos- 
pheric changes  from  SST  flights  might  lead 
to  an  Increase  in  the  earth's  temperature, 
melting  the  polar  Ice  caps  and  leading  to  ex- 
tensive flooding."  •" 

In  addition  to  these  high  atmospheric 
problems,  the  SST  most  assuredly  will  seri- 
ously add  to  already  pressing  air  pollution 
difficulties. 

As  stated  by  Russell  Train,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior: 

I  would  add  pKDllutlon  resulting  from  en- 
gine discharges  as  an  additional  significant 
environmental  problem.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  operation  at  subsonic  speeds,  includ- 
ing speeds  necessary  for  takeoff  and  landing, 
results  In  Inefficient  fuel  combuslon  with  a 
resulting  heavy  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
the  atmospherer^th  atmospheric  pollution 
and  ground  contamination  seem  likely  to 
result." 

3.  Hazards  to  Passengers  and  Crew 

The  Presldentieil  Environmental  Panel  has 
concluded  that : 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  cao-efully  evalu- 
ate the  Inherent  operational  and  environ- 
mental hazards  that  will  be  encountered 
while  accelerating  from  zero  to  Mach  3  and 
cruising  at  supersonic  speeds  In  a  hostile 
environment.  Passengers  and  crew  will  be 
vulnerable  to  a  number  of  potentially  serious 
physical,  physiological,  and  psychological 
stresses  associated  with  rapid  acceleration, 
gravitational  changes,  reduced  barometric 
pressure.  Increased  ionizing  radiation,  tem- 
perature changes,  and  alrcrsift  noise  and  vi- 
bration. 

Men  cannot  tolerate  acceleration  loads 
above  4  to  5  g.  Visual  disturbances  occur  be- 
tween 3  and  4  g.  At  5  g.  loss  of  consciousness 
occurs.  Turbulent  flight  may  cause  brief, 
linear  acceleration  of  10  to  12  g.  which  could 
cause  fractures  in  unrestrained  persons.  An- 
gular accelerations  In  turns  and  linear-angu- 
lar accelerations  during  turbulent  flight  are 
Important  causes  of  motion  sickness." 

The  danger  of  sudden  and  exaggerated  air- 
craft movement  Is  a  real  one.  "At  altitudes 
of  about  55.000  to  65,000  feet,  where  SSTs 
will  cruise,  CAT  (clean  air  turbulence]  re- 
gions have  been  found  to  be  surprisingly 
numefous.  according  to  investigations  made 
with  military  supersonic  planes."" 

One  of  the  more  troubling  aspects  of 
supersonic  flight  Is  the  danger  of  radiation 
exposure.  Again,  the  problem  was  succinct- 
ly summarized  by  the  Presidential  Environ- 
mental Panel : 

The  radiation  hazard  would  be  approxi- 
mately 100  times  greater  than  at  ground 
level.  A  flight  crew  exposed  for  600  hours 
annually  will  accumulate  0.86  rem  (roent- 
gen-equlvalent-man)  from  this  source  alone. 
When  this  value  is  compared  with  the 
Maximum  Permissible  Dose  of  0.6  rem  for 
the  general  public,  the  question  arises 
whether  SST  crews  should  be  placed  In  the 
category    of    radiation    workers    and    kept 


under  close  surveillance.  The  advisability  of 
allowing  pregnant  women,  especially  in  the 
first  trimester,  to  travel  In  these  planes, 
and  of  limiting  diagnostic  x-rays  for  indi- 
viduals who  fly  SST's  will  also  need  to  be 
considered." 

As  already  noted  the  ozone  layer  which  is 
In  the  atmosphere  at  65,000  feet  (In  a  con- 
centration of  about  8  parts  per  million) 
serves  an  Indlspenslble  purpose — that  of 
protecting  life  on  earth  from  excessive  and 
deadly  ultraviolet  rays.  However,  "(tlhere 
Is  ample  evidence  that  ozone  is  a  highly 
toxic  substance  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  plane."  «=  The  most  minute 
amounts  of  leakage  could  prove  serious 
since  "It  is  now  known  that  even  extremely 
small  concentrations  (on  the  order  of  one 
part  per  million)   are  dangerous."** 

A  sudden  loss  of  cabin  pressure — caused 
for  example  by  an  explosion  resulting  in  a 
small  air  frame  rupture  or  the  breakage  of 
several  windows — would  also  prove  fatal  in 
moments  according  to  the  Presidential 
Environmental   Panel: 

A  doubling  of  the  present  flight  altitude 
reduces  ambient  air  pressure  from  one-flfth 
to  one-thirtieth  that  at  sea  level.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  maintain  current  cabin  pressures 
equivalent  to  an  altitude  of  7,500  feet,  pres- 
surlzatlon  of  the  SST  must  be  Increased  by 
approximately  2.5  psl  above  subsonic  jets. 
A  loss  of  pressure  at  65,000  feet  ujould  result 
in  all  aboard  losing  consciousness  toithin 
fifteen  seconds.'' 

In  addition,  the  SST  will  have  manuever- 
ablllty  problems,  may  well  have  stability 
problems,  and  will  be  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  hall,  lightning  and  fire.*  The  latter 
Is  a  result  of  its  unprecedented  fuel  con- 
sumption. "The  fuel  load  of  the  Boeing 
SST  at  take-off  vrtll  be  almost  200  tons."  "• 
This  fuel  requirement  Itself  wlU  present  a 
whole  range  of  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  resource  exploration,  reflne- 
ment  and  delivery,  not  to  mention  taxing 
indxistries  that  already  claim  shortages  and 
therefore  inability  to  meet  existing  demand.'" 

CONCLtrStON 

In  summarizing  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dential Environmental  Panel,  that  "we 
should  not  wait  for  the  aircraft  to  be  built, 
and  then  set  standards  based  on  what  has 
been  accomplished,"  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  8p)eclflc  reference  to  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  However  that  con- 
clusion applies  with  no  less  force  to  the  full 
range  of  environmental  considerations. 

The  early  announcement  of  standards  re- 
sponsive to  environmental  problems  Is  par- 
ticularly essential  in  the  case  of  the  SST.  As 
already  stated,  when  the  United  States 
launched  its  own  SST  program  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  public  commitment  would 
never  exceed  $750  million;  '^  It  is  already  ap- 
proaching $700  million  '^  and  there  Is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  It  will  amount  to 
several  billion  ."^ 

What  is  particularly  shocking  Is  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  ad- 
vantage flowing  to  the  public  In  return  for 
this  unprecedented  allocation  of  public  re- 
sources in  support  of  a  private  business  ven- 
ture. The  experts  have  concluded  that  the 
SST  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  this  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments,'*  it  offers  little,  if 
any.  Increased  employment  opportunities " 
or  potential  for  technological  fallout,  it  has 
no  national  defense  Implications "  and  Its 
foreign  policy  effects  are  adverse.'* 

Moreover,  the  economics  of  the  SST  have 
been  called  into  serious  question  both  in 
terms  of  the  aircraft  sale  price  and  the  esti- 
mated number  of  sales. '^  "The  airlines  them- 
selves are  skeptical  as  to  whether  the  SST 
will  make  economic  sense.""  At  best,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  recoup  any  part  of  Its  Invest 
ment.'^ 

What  IB  not  at  all  the  subject  of  doubt  Is 


that  the  SST — an  aircraft  which  will  serve 
at  most  1  %  of  the  population  •= — presents 
grave  environmental  and  human  health 
problems  which  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ,■»  Interior**  and  La- 
bor" and  the  President's  Science  Adviser" 
agree  jnust  be  considered  without  further 
delay. 

It  follovirs  that  It  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
PAA  to  now  publish  the  environmental 
standards  that  will  be  applied  when  certifi- 
cates of  airworthiness  are  sought.  Foreign 
policy  considerations  require  that  we  now 
advise  the  British,  French,  and  Russians  of 
what  the  applicable  certification  require- 
ments will  be  as  to  noise  and  the  other  en- 
vironmental and  human  health  problems. 

Accordingly,  the  follovrlng  actions  are 
required : 

1.  An  Immediate  determination  that  the 
noise  standards  applicable  to  subsonic  air- 
craft will  be  applied  to  supersonic  aircraft 
without  any  reduction  of  those  standards, 
and 

2.  The  Immediate  initiation  of  a  public 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  consider  the  mini- 
mum environmental  standards  governing 
certification  of  the  supersonic  transport  and 
the  formulation  and  publication  of  those 
standards  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Berlin, 
Gladts  Kessler. 

footnotes 

1  P.L.  91-190,  83  Stat.  852. 
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^  House  Report  No.  1463,  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  p.  5.  During  the  floor  debate.  Congress- 
man Roman  Pucinski  emphasized  the  obli- 
gatory effect  of  the  amendment  (114  Cong. 
Rec  16397)  : 
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What  we  are  doing  here  is  amending  the  Avi- 
ation Act.  We  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  a  mandate  to  do  something  affirma- 
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about  Jet  noise  abatement  and  sonic  boom.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  within  the  structure  of 
this  legislation  we  will  be  able  to  do  this. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  made  a  similar 
statement  during  Senate  debate  (114  Cong. 
Rec.  20930)  : 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  sdrcraft  noise,  and 
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requires  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  establish  noise 
reduction  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonl^boom.  and  to  apply 
these  standards  In  the  Issuance  of  certificates 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

•  114  Cong.  Rec.  16390;  See  also  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1353,  supra  in.  2  at  p.  2690  and 
House  Report  No.  1463  at  p.  4. 

'  The  noise  abatement  provisions  apply  to 
the  full  scope  of  the  Administrator's  cerUfl- 
cation  functions.  See  House  Report  No.  1463, 
p.  2  and  114  Cong.  Rec.  16384.  According  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  "the 
aircraft  certificates  would  be  the  ones  most 
probably  subjected  to  noise  standards."  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1353,  supra  fn.  2  at  p.  26t>2. 

*  114  Cong,  Rec.  16384, 
•114  Cong.  Rec.  16387. 
i»114  Cong.  Rec.  16388. 
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"114  Oong.  Rec.  16392. 

"Prepared  statement  of  Russell  E.  Train 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. May  12,  1970  (hereinafter  "Train")  pp. 
4-6  (emphasis  added). 
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■■'  Cohen,  Dr.  Alexander,  Effects  of  Exposure 
to  Sonic  Boom  on  Man,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  (January 
1969)    I  hereinafter  "Cohen,  1969"),  p.  9. 

'•  Cohen,  Dr.  Alexander,  Effects  of  Noise  on 
Psychological  State,  paper  presented  at  the 
June  1968  National  Conference  on  Noise  as 
a  Public  Health  Hazard,  American  Speech 
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'•Cong.  Rec.  October  31.  1969.  H,  10440. 
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Welfare,  and  Interior  and  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
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ing Th-resholds,  Noise  pp.  44  and  46. 

-■•  /d.  at  p.  45. 

'■  Prepared  statement  of  Congressman 
HiNEV  S  Reuss  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  May  7,  1970  (hereinafter 
■Reuss" I,  p.  8;  see  also  the  statement  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation  James 
M.  Beggs  at  the  hearings  of  that  Subcom- 
mittee  (hereinafter  "Hearings"),  p.  1219. 

~  Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwln  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy In   Government.  *upra,   fn.   21,   May   7, 

1970  (hereinafter  "Garwln").  p.  5. 

-  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969.  H.  10435. 

••'  Prepared  statement  of  Russell  E.  Train 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment, supra,  fn.  21,  May  12.  1970.  herein- 
after "Train"). 

»Con  Rec.  October  31,  1969.  H.  10439.  em- 
phasis added. 

»  Hearings,  p.  1272,  emphasis  added. 

»•  Cong.  Rec.  July  10,  1969,  S  7815.  See  also. 
Cong.  Rec,  October  8,  1969.  S  12125  and 
12143;  December  12.  1969.  S  17450-17454: 
December  23.  1969.  H  13093-13095;  and  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  296.  9l8t.  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  pp. 
6-9.  14  and  19-30. 

=•  Cong.  Rec.  October  8.  1969.  S  12145. 

*Cong.  Rec,  December  20.  1969.  8  17453. 

"Cong.  Rec.,  December  20.  1969,  8  17452. 

•'  Cong.  Rec.,  July  10,  1969.  S  7815. 

"  Senate  Report  No.  296.  pp.  5.  16-17.  See 
also  Cong.  Rec,  December  20.  1969,  S  1746. 
where  Senator  Jackson  expresses  concern 
over  the  fact  that  "too  much  of  our  past  his- 
tory of  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems has  been  focused  on  efforts  to  deal  with 
crises',  and  to  'reclaim'  our  resources  from 
past  abuses." 

"Cong.   Rec.  December  20,   1969,  S   17457. 

"  Cong.  Rec.  December  20,  1969,  3  17455. 

•^•ShurcUff.  Dr.  William  A..  S/S/T  and 
Sonic  Boom  Handbook.  Ballantlne  Books. 
New  York.  1970  (hereinafter  "Shurcllff. 
1970")  pp.  23-24.  See  also  Lxindberg.  Bo.  Ac- 
ceptable Nominal  Sonic  Boom  Overpressure 
in  SST  Operation.  Noise,  p.  279. 

"  ShurcUff,  1970,  p.  22. 

■•  Shurcllff,  1970,  p  40  In  the  Oklahoma 
experience  the  booms  were  regularly  sched- 
uled during  daytime  hours.  Thus,  the  criti- 
cal element  of  surprise  was  removed. 

"  Cohen,  1969,  p.  4. 

••  Shurcllff,  William  A.,  SST  and  Sonic 
Boom  Handbook,  Citizens  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom.  Cambridge.  Mass.  (Febru- 
ary. 1969)  (hereinafter  "Shurcllff.  1969").  p. 
52. 

••  ShurcUff,  1970,  p.  60. 

"Cong    Rec.   October  31,   1969,  H.   10435 

«  35  Federal  Register  6189,  AprU  16,  1970. 

"See  Cohen,  1969,  p.  6  and  Shurcllff,  1969, 
p.  30.1;  ae«  also:  Garwln,  p  5;  Reuss,  p,  3; 
Cong.  Rec,  December  17,  1969,  S  10721  and 
10735-36:  and  Hearings,  pp.  1260  and  1291. 

•♦  Hearings  on  H Jl.  14794  before  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  9l8t  Cong.,  1st 
S«M.,  p.  792.  Concern  over  this  eoonc»nlc 
pressure  was  also  expressed  by  the  Presiden- 
tial Environmental  PEUiel. 


•'  Lundberg,  Noise,  p.  279. 

"Shurcllff,  1969,  p.  22.1. 

'■  Shurcllff.  1970,  p.  90. 

'-  Id  at  p.  26. 

••  Shurcllff.  1970,  p.  41.  See  also,  Rosenbllth, 
Walter  A.,  Introductory  Remarks.  Noise,  pp. 
13-15. 

»  Cohen,  1969.  p.  10. 

^'  Id  at  pp.  10-11. 

"  Noise,  p.  9. 

•'Cohen,   1968,  pp.  83-84.  See  also  Cohen, 

1969,  pp.    11-12,  and  Rosenbllth,  Walter  A., 
Noise,  p.   15. 

-'See  Shurcllff,  1969,  p.  21.1  and  Shurcllff, 

1970.  .jp,  86-88. 

"See  Shurcllff,  1970,  pp.  35-38  and  88-89. 

"Shurcllff,  1970,  pp.  60-61. 

-Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10439. 

»  Train,  pp.  6-7. 

■"  Hearings,  pp.  1278-1280.  See  also  Testi- 
mony of  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Hear- 
ings, p.  1181:  Shurcllff,  1970,  p.  86:  Cong. 
Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10435-10436. 

"*  Reuss,  p.  5. 

"Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10*41. 
See  also  Shurcllff,  1970.  pp.  4-5  and  Reuss. 
p.  4. 

"-■Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10435. 

■'' Shurcllff,  1970,  p.  69. 

■"Cong.  Rec,  October  31.  1969.  H  10435.  See 
also  Shurcllff.  1970.  pp   68-74 

•"Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10435. 

"ShurcUff,  1970,  p.  74. 

•^Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1960,  H  10435, 
emphasis  added.  See  also  Shurcllff,  1970,  p. 
71. 

""  Shtircllff,  1970,  pp.  64-68. 

"/d.  at  p.  64. 

"When  that  report  was  prepared  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  had  not  yet 
been  enacted.  Accordingly,  noise  pollution 
was  the  only  environmental  factor  that  the 
FAA  had  a  statutory  obligation  to  consider 
at  the  time  of  certification. 

"'  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969.  H  10432  and 
Garwln.  p.  12. 

'■See  Hearings,  p.  1207  and  Yates,  p.  6. 

"=  See  Yates,  p.  6.  Garwln.  pp.  17-19  and 
Hearings,  p.  1092. 

•'See  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H 
10432-10433   and   10437,   and   Garwln.   p.   27. 

^See  Cong  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10433. 

•'See  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10436. 

^See  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10442 
and  Garwln,  p.  19. 

^See  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10437 

■■See  Shurcllff.  1969,  p  9.1;  Cong.  Rec, 
October  31,  1969.  H  10433  and  10434;  Pre- 
pared statement  of  Mary  Ooldrlng  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  May  11,  1970 
(hereinafter  "Goldrlng"'),  p.  3;  Garwln.  pp. 
5  and  15-17. 

■"See  Cong.  Rec,  December  17.  1969,  S. 
17034. 

-  See  Cong.  Rec  ,  December  17.  1969,  S 
17021  and  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969.  H 
10441. 

"See  Reuss,  p.  1  and  Goldrlng.  pp.  3  and  4. 

"See  Cong.  Rec  ,  October  31.  1969,  H  10437. 

"  See  Cong.  Rec  ,  October  31,  1969,  H  10438. 

""See  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10441 

"Dr.  I.«e  A  DuBrldge,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  summarized 
his  views  on  the  SST  program  as  follows : 

Granted  that  this  Is  an  exciting  tech- 
nological development.  It  still  seems  best  to 
me  to  avoid  the  serious  environmental  and 
nuisance  problems  and  the  Government 
should  not  be  subsidizing  a  device  which  has 
neither  commercial  attractiveness  nor  public 
acceptance. 

See  Cong.  Rec,  October  31,  1969,  H  10442 


NO  ACTION  BY  THE  JUSTICE  DE- 
PARTMENT ON  FITZGERALD  CASE 
APTER  183  DAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
will  the  forces  of  law  and  order  begin 
to  enforce  law  and  order?  183  days,  more 
than  half  a  year,  have  passed  since  I 


wrote  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
November  22,  1969,  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate Investigation  into  the  sacking  of 
A.  E.  Fitzgerald  by  the  Air  Force. 

A  major  principle  is  at  stake.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  gave  honest  and  truthful  tes- 
timony to  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  asked  to  testify  by  the  commit- 
tee. At  the  hearing  itself,  the  Air  Force 
representative  stated  publicly  that  he  had 
perraifsion  to  testify. 

Testify  he  did.  He  revealed  that  the 
overrun  on  the  C-5A  was  S2  billion.  As  a 
result  of  that  testimony  he  was  ostra- 
cized, lied  about,  investigated,  and  fired. 

That  is  against  the  law.  It  is  a  crime 
to  threaten,  influence,  intimidate,  or 
impede  any  witness  in  connection  with  a 
congressional  investigation.  It  is  a  crime 
to  injure  a  witness  on  account  of  his 
testimony.  And  courts  have  held  that 
firing  a  man  Is  injury  to  him.  Com- 
monsense  dictates  such  a  conclusion,  too. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  written  over 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 'All  those  seeking  justice 
enter  here."  At  the  moment  there  ap- 
pears to  be  another  sign  at  that  door.  It 
says,  "Use  other  entrance." 

How  many  more  days  must  pass  before 
the  Justice  Department  acts?  When  will 
law  and  order  be  applied  to  the  Defense 
Department? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


ELMER  L.  KOONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  announce  to  the  Senate  the  pass- 
ing of  Elmer  L.  Koons.  Mr.  Koons  died 
today  at  the  age  of  75  after  a  long 
illness.  He  had  a  legion  of  friends  in 
the  Senate,  which  he  served  faithfully 
for  50  years  as  a  transcriber  and  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  OflBcial  Reporters 
of  Debates  until  his  retirement  in  June 
1967.  "Elmer."  as  he  was  known  with 
great  affection  by  everyone  who  knew 
him.  will  be  greatly  missed.  His  friends 
and  associates  will  remember  him  for 
his  kindness,  his  great  decency,  and  un- 
failing courtesy.  The  Senate  was  en- 
riched by  his  presence  on  the  staff  and 
his  outsanding  service.  I  extend  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  Senate  to  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Koons.  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Richard  C.  MoUoy,  in  their  loss. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— WHY 
THE  SENATE  SHOULD  REFUSE  TO 
RATIFY  IT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  is  particularly  true  at  a 
time  when  it  is  manifest  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  American  people  wish 
to  contract  rather  than  expand  their 
international  obligations. 

HISTORT  OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

During  the  1940's  activists  connected 
with  the  United  Nations  engaged  In  a 
strenuous  effort  to  establish  by  treaties 
laws  to  supersede  domestic  laws  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  earth.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  represents  one  of  these 
efforts.  It  originated  in  a  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  condemning  genocide 
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as  a  crime  whether  "committed  on  re- 
ligious, racial,  political,  or  any  other 
grounds."  When  reduced  to  its  final  form 
it  excluded  genocide  committed  on  "po- 
litical'  groimds  because  some  of  the  par- 
ties to  it  did  not  wish  to  surrender  even 
nominally  their  right  to  exterminate  po- 
litical groups  hostile  to  their  rulers. 
Under  its  provisions,  individuals  as  well 
as  persons  exercising  governmental  pow- 
er would  be  subject  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  offenses  which  have  always 
been  regarded  as  matters  falling  with- 
in the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  nations. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  10,  1948,  and  was 
submitted  by  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration 
on  June  16,  1^.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  appointed  a  sub- 
committee composed  of  very  able  Sen- 
ators, who  conducted  hearings  in  January 
and  February  1950,  and  reported  to  the 
full  committee  that  the  United  States 
should  not  ratify  the  convention  in  any 
event"  unless  the  Senate  adopted  four 
substantial  understandings  and  one  sub- 
stantial declaration.  Since  this  report 
was  made,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  itself  by  in- 
action have  refused  to  ratify  this  con- 
vention. 

In  contrast  to  the  attitude  represented 
by  this  inaction  during  the  preceding  20 
years,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  apparently  revived  the  ques- 
tion of  ratification  during  the  past  few 
months,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  change  of  circum- 
stances which  would  make  what  was  un- 
wise in  1950  wise  in  1970. 

The  only  argument  now  advanced  for 
ratification  of  this  convention  is  that 
it  would  improve  the  image  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  Russia  and  other 
totalitarian  parties  to  the  convention, 
which,  strange  to  say,  have  repudiated  by 
understanding  and  reservations  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  convention. 

For  example,  these  nations  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  article  IX  which  subjects 
their  actions  under  it  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Some  of  the  proponents  of  ratification  by 
the  Senate  advance  the  rather  strange 
argument  that  the  United  States  can 
safely  ratify  the  convention  because  there 
is  no  effective  way  to  enforce  its  provi- 
sions against  the  United  States  if  the 
United  States  refuses  to  abide  by  them. 
I  cannot  buy  this  argument  because  I 
think  that  any  nation  which  makes  a 
contract  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  should 
accept  its  obligations  even  in  the  event 
such  obligations  prove  to  be  contrary  to 
its  own  interest.  Otherwise,  why  make 
treaties. 

Before  discussing  the  obligations  which 
the  United  States  would  assume  as  the 
result  of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  its  salient  provisions. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE   GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

By  the  Genocide  Convention  or  treaty 
the  contracting  parties  affirm  In  article  I 
"that  genocide,  whether  committed  In 
time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war.  Is  a 
crime   under   international   law   which 


they    undertake    to    prevent    and    to 
punish." 

Articles  II  and  III  of  the  convention 
read : 

Article  II 
In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group: 

(c)  DeUberately  Inflicting  on  the*  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  In  whole  or  In  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Article  III 
The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 

(a)  Genocide: 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  In  genocide. 

Article  IV  specifies  that  "persons  com- 
mitting genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  article  HI  shall  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitu- 
tionally responsible  rulers,  public  officials 
or  private  individuals." 

Article  V  obligates  the  contracting 
parties  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention and  to  provide  effective  penalties 
"for  persons  guilty  of  genocide  or  of  any 
of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article 
in." 

Article  VI  provides  that  "persons 
charged  with  genocide  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  article  III  shtill 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
nation  in  the  territory  of  which  the  act 
was  committed  or  by  such  international 
penal  tribunal  as  may  have  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  those  contracting  parties 
which  shall  have  accepted  Its  juris- 
diction." 

Article  VII  provides  that  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  pledge  themselves  in  genocide 
cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accordance 
with  their  laws  and  treaties.  Article  vm 
provides  that  "any  contracting  party 
may  call  upon  the  competent  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  to  take  such  action 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  they  consider  appropriate  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  acts  of  geno- 
cide or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
in  Article  in." 

Article  IX  provides  that  "disputes  be- 
tween the  Contracting  Parties  relating  to 
the  interpretation,  application,  or  fulfill- 
ment of  the  present  Convention — shall 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  request  of  amy  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute." 

This  brings  me  to  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  deter  the  Senate  from 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention.  Time 
and  space  compel  me  to  limit  my  state- 
ment to  only  the  most  substantial  of 
them. 

CONVENTION    DISTORTS    CONCEPT    OF    GENOCIDE 

First.  If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Cjtenocide  Convention,  the  United  States 
would  be  obligated  by  it  to  prosecute  and 
punish  public  officials  and  private  citi- 


zens of  our  country  for  acts  alien  to  the 
concept  embodied  in  the  term  genocide. 

The  definition  of  genocide  appears  in 
article  II  which  states  that  the  term  gen- 
ocide embraces  five  specified  acts  "com- 
mitted with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  group,  as  such. '  The  convention 
definition  of  genocide  is  inconsistent  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  which  is 
"the  systematic,  planned  annihilation  of 
a  racial,  political,  or  cultural  group."  The 
word  annihilation  clearly  contemplates 
the  complete  destruction  or  the  complete 
wiping  out  of  the  designated  group. 

Yet.  the  convention  definition  covers 
the  destruction  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  members  of  a  group  embraced  by  it. 
This  means  that  a  public  official  or  a 
private  individual  is  to  be  subject  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  geno- 
cide if  he  intentionally  destroys  a  single 
member  of  one  of  the  specified  groups. 

When  it  considered  this  convention  in 
1950,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  convention  distorts  and 
perverts  the  entire  concept  embraced  In 
the  word  "genocide."  and  for  that  reason 
stated  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  con- 
sider ratification  of  the  convention  im- 
less  it  armoimced  this  understanding  of 
its  meaning: 

That  the  United  States  Government  under- 
stands and  construes  the  crime  of  genocide, 
which  It  undertakes  to  punish  In  accordance 
•with  this  convention,  to  mean  the  commis- 
sion of  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  article 
EC  of  the  convention,  with  the  Intent  to  de- 
stroy an  entire  national,  ethical,  racial,  or 
religious  group  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  In  such  manner  as  to  effect 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  group  oonoemed. 

This  distortion  and  perversion  of  the 
plain  concept  embraced  in  the  word 
"genocide"  represents  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  drafters  of  the  convention  to 
make  punishable  either  in  the  courts  of 
an  adherent  to  the  treaty  or  in  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  be  established  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  all  of  the  acts 
enumerated  in  articles  n  and  m  of  the 
convention. 

Since  an  intent  to  destroy  a  single  per- 
son belonging  to  one  of  the  four  desig- 
nated groups  would  subject  an  official  or 
Individual  to  punishment,  the  treaty 
would  make  virtufilly  every  E>erson  In  any 
nation  adhering  to  it  a  pKjtential  victim 
of  genocide  as  the  meaning  of  that  term 
is  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  con- 
vention. This  is  true  simply  t)ecause  vir- 
tually every  person  on  earth  belongs  to 
one  or  more  of  the  four  groups  desig- 
nated. 

This  observation  Is  made  exceedingly 
plain  by  the  fact  that  an  ethnicsJ  group 
is  a  "social  group  within  a  cultural  and 
social  system  that  claims  or  is  accorded 
special  status  on  ^he  bsisis  of  complex, 
often  variable  traits  including  religious, 
linguistic,  ancestral,  or  physical  char- 
acteristics." 

DRASTIC    IMPACT   OF    CONVENTION    ON    OUR    8TS- 
TEM    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Second.  Article  n,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
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Senators  present  concur."  Article  VI  of  '^ 
the  Constitution  provides  that  "the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  wh; 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  th" 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. ' 

If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  these  constitutional 
provisions  would  automatically  make  the 
convention  the  law  of  the  land,  put  all 
of  its  self -executing  provisions  into  im- 
mediate effect  as  such,  and  impose  upon 
the  United  States  the  obligation  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  make  its 
non-self-executing  provisions  effective. 
This  means  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  immediatelj- 
supersede  all  State  laws  and  practices 
Inconsistent  viith  them,  and  would  nulli- 
fy all  provisions  of  all  acts  of  Congress 
and  prior  treaties  of  the  United  States 
inconsistent  with  them. 

While  Congress  could  repeal  provi- 
sions of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  fu- 
ture legislation,  the  States  would  be 
bound  by  them  as  long  as  the  conven- 
tion remained  In  effect.  Moreover,  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  immediately 
require  and  authorize  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  implementing  Its  provi- 
sions, even  though  such  legislation  were 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  in  the 
absence  of  the  convention,  and  even 
though  such  legislation  would  deprive 
the  States  of  the  power  to  prosecute  and 
punish  m  their  courts  acts  condemned  by 
articles  n  and  HI  of  the  convention. 

Surely,  the  Senate  should  pause  and 
ponder  what  the  impact  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
have  on  our  system  of  government. 

It  is  noted  that  virtually  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  have  no  constitu- 
tional or  legal  principle  similar  to  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sutes  making  treaties  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land."  and  that  for  this  reason 
treaties  do  not  take  effect  as  internal  law 
in  other  nations  unless  their  legislative 
branches  of  government  adopt  laws  sub- 
sequent to  their  ratification  giving  them 
such  effect. 

Third.  One  of  Uie  most  diastic  impacts 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  have  upon  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  criminal  field.  If  the 
Senate  should  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, the  duty  and  the  power  to  pros- 
ecute and  punish  criminal  homicides, 
assault^  and  batteries,  and  kidnapings 
covered  by  categories  '  a  • ,  ( b  >  and  ■  e  >  of 
article  11  of  the  convention  would  be 
forthwith  transferred  frcm  the  state? 
which  have  always  had  such  duty  and 
power  in  respect  to  the^e  cnmos  to  the 
Federal  Government.  To  make  this  trans- 
fer of  justifiration  workable.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  enact  new  laws  lay- 
ing down  rules  of  procedure  to  govern 
the  trial  of  these  newly  created  Federal 
and  international  crimes.  Pending  the 
passage  of  such  laws,  cur  country  would 
experience  utter  confusion  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  in  respect  to 


homicides,  assaults  and  batteries,  and 
kidnapings. 

Proponents  of  ratification  may  argue 
that  many  homicides,  assaults  and  bat- 
teries, and  kidnapings  would  not  fall 
within  the  definition  of  genocide.  This 
contention  accentuates  rather  than  mini- 
mizes the  folly  of  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  virtually 
every  person  in  America  falls  within  one 
or  more  of  the  four  groups  designated  in 
the  Genocide  Convention,  and  any  of- 
fense denounced  by  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention against  any  one  of  them  would 
ostensibly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
convention.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  under  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  not  depend  upon  what  the 
jury  found  in  particular  cases.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  allegations  made  in  the 
indictments  or  informations  charging  the 
offenses. 

Consequently,  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  demands  will  be  made  that 
every  homicide,  every  assault  and  bat- 
tery inflicting  serious  injury,  and  every 
kidnaping  shall  be  tried  in  a  Federal 
court,  or  in  an  international  court  to  be 
established  pursuant  to  the  convention. 
What  this  will  do  to  increase  the  conges- 
tion in  the  already  overburdened  Federal 
courts  of  our  land  beggars  description. 

In  the  absence  of  ratification  of  the 
convention,  demands  have  already  been 
made  that  the  Uruted  Nations  investigate 
the  slajing  of  Black  Panthers  by  police 
officers  on  the  ground  that  their  slaying 
constituted  genocide  under  article  IK  a), 
and  that  the  United  Nations  investigate 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  one  State 
in  respect  to  welfare  benefits  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislative  action  con- 
stituted genocide  under  article  II<c> . 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senate 
should  pause  and  ponder  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  ratify  a  convention  which 
would  necessitate  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  the  way  in  which  criminal  jus- 
tice has  been  administered  in  the  United 
States  ever  since  our  country  came  into 
existence  es  a  free  renublic. 

When  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreien  Relations  Committee  considered 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  1950,  it 
clearly  recognized  that  ratification  of 
the  ccnvention  would  play  havoc  with 
our  system  of  administering  criminal 
justice  in  respect  to  domestic  crimes 
made  Federal  and  international  crimes 
by  articles  II  and  III.  and  for  this  rea- 
son decided  that  the  Senate  should  not 
ratify  the  convention  in  any  event  with- 
out making  this  declaration: 

In  clving  Its  advice  nnd  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion &r.d  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide, the  Senate  cf  the  United  States  of 
Axnerica  does  so  considering  this  to  be  an 
exercite  of  the  authoriry  cf  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmen:  to  define  vnd  punish  offer.'-ef 
apain=t  the  law  of  nations,  expressly  con- 
ferred by  rirticle  I,  sect.l.;n  8.  clause  10  of  the 
trnited  States  Constitution,  and  conse- 
quentl'-.  the  traditional  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  States  cf  the  Union  with  regard  to 
crime  is  in  no  way  abridged. 

Confu^on  in  the  administiation  of 
criminal  justice  in  respect  to  domestic 
crimes   made   Federal   or   international 


crimes  by  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  not  disappear  with  the  enactment 
of  legislation  by  Congress  implementing 
the  conventioff^Tbe  validity  of  this  ob- 
servatiojTmay  beMllustrated  by  taking  a 
single  crime,  that  of  unlawful  homicide. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  does  not  have  the  power 
to  make  unlawful  homicides  generally 
Federal  or  international  crimes.  If  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  give  Congress  this  power  in 
respect  to  homicides  constituting  geno- 
cide under  the  definition  contained  in  the 
convention.  Jurisdiction  to  prosecute  and 
punish  other  unlawful  homicides  would 
remain  in  the  State. 

The  only  distinction  between  unlaw- 
ful homicides  remaining  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States  and  unlawful  homi- 
cides transferred  by  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  Acts  of  Congress  implement- 
ing it  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
depend  upon  whether  the  homicide  is 
committed  with  genocidal  intent.  As  a 
consequence,  every  unlawful  homicide 
would  apparently  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
government  insofar  as  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  the  slaying  are  concerned. 

Hence,  either  State  or  Federal  courts 
could  assert  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  vir- 
tually all  homicides,  and  an  acquittal  of 
the  charge  in  one  would  not  bar  a  sec- 
ond prosecution  based  on  the  same  facts 
in  the  other  court.  This  being  true,  a 
person  could  be  twice  placed  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense. 

The  power  of  a  Federal  court  to  try 
a  person  for  a  homicide  on  the  ground 
that  it  constitutes  genocide  depends  upon 
the  allegations  of  the  indictment  and  not 
upon  the  ultimate  finding  of  the  jury. 
On  a  trial  in  the  Federal  court,  the  jury 
would  be  compelled  to  acquit  the  ac- 
cused of  genocide  imless  it  foimd  that  he 
acted  with  the  requisite  genocidal  intent, 
no  matter  how  atrocious  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  homicide  otherwise 
might  be.  In  such  a  case,  the  accused 
would  go  unwhipped  of  justice  imless  he 
was  placed  upon  trial  a  second  time  in  a 
State  court. 

The  Senate  should  be  slow  to  ratify 
any  convention  which  would  make  such 
confusion  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

MEANING    OF    Cr)NVFNTION    SHROI'DBD    IN 
UNTERTAINTY 

Fourth.  If  the  Sennte  should  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  it  would  place  ob- 
ligations upon  the  United  States  to  pros- 
ecute and  pimish  as  genocides  acts  whose 
nature  the  convention  fails  to  disclose 
and  to  take  steps  whose  nature  the  con- 
vention fails  to  reveal. 

If  the  convention  is  ratified,  article 
II(b>  would  impose  upon  the  United 
States  the  duty  to  prevent  and  to  pros- 
ecute and  punish  public  officials  and  in- 
dividuals who  cause  "mental  harm  to 
members"  of  any  one  of  the  four  groups 
named  in  the  convention.  What  mental 
harm  means  in  this  context  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible, and  what  psychological 
acts  or  omissions  are  made  piuiishable 
in  this  context  are  left  in  obscurity. 
When  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  considered 
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the  Genocide  Convention  in  1950,  it 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Senate 
ought  not  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  any  event  imless  It  expressed 
this  understanding: 

That  the  United  States  Oovermnent  un- 
derstands and  construes  the  words  "mental 
harm"  appearing  in  article  II  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  mean  permanent  physical  injury  to 
mental  faculties. 

If  the  convention  is  ratified,  article 
n<c)  would  impose  upon  the  United 
States  the  duty  to  prevent  and  to  prose- 
cute and  punish  anyone  who  deliberately 
infiicts  "on  the  group  conditions  of  life 
calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical 
destruction  in  whole  or  in  part."  What 
this  means,  no  mind  can  fathom.  Does  it 
mean  that  a  State  or  county  official  who 
refuses  to  give  to  a  member  of  one  of  the 
four  groups  designated  in  the  convention 
the  amount  of  welfare  benefits  deemed 
desirable  is  to  be  punished  or  prosecuted 
for  genocide?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
Court  of  International  Justice  shall  have 
power  under  article  IX  to  adjudge  that 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  which 
does  not  make  available  to  members  of 
one  of  the  four  groups  what  the  Court 
deems  to  be  adequate  welfare  benefits 
has  violated  the  convention? 

If  the  convention  is  ratified,  article 
III(c>  makes  any  official  or  individual  in 
our  land  pimishable  for  "direct  and  pub- 
lic incitement  to  commit  genocide." 
What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean  that 
the  convention  undertakes  to  make  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman  punishable 
for  genocide  if  he  makes  a  speech  outside 
of  the  Chamber  of  his  respective  House 
in  which  he  justifies  the  action  of  Arabs 
in  killing  Jews,  or  the  action  of  Jews  kill- 
ing Arabs?  Does  it  undertake  to  deprive 
public  officials  and  citizens  of  America  of 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  with  re- 
spect to  matters  falling  within  the  terms 
of  the  Genocide  Convention? 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  first  amend- 
ment invalidates  my  apprehension  on 
this  score,  let  him  read  and  ponder  Fox 
v.  Washington,  236  U.S.  273,  and  Feiner 
V.  New  York.  340  U.S.  315,  as  well  as  the 
majority  and  dissenting  opinions  in  Ter- 
miniello  v.  Chicago,  337  U.S.  1. 

If  the  convention  is  ratified,  public  of- 
ficials and  private  citizens  of  our  land 
will  be  subject  to  punishment  in  Federal 
courts  or  possibly  in  international  penal 
tribunals  to  be  established  under  article 
VI  if  they  are  guilty  of  the  undefined  of- 
fense designated  as  "complicity  in  geno- 
cide." What  is  "complicity  in  genocide?" 
The  convention  does  not  say. 

When  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  considered 
the  Convention  in  1950.  it  recognized  the 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  this  pro- 
posed Federal  and  international  crime, 
and  recommended  that  the  Senate 
should  not  ratify  this  Convention  in  any 
event  without  stating  the  following  res- 
ervation : 

That  the  United  States  Government  un- 
derstands and  construes  the  words  "com- 
plicity In  genocide'  appearing  in  article  n  of 
this  Convention  to  mean  participation  be- 
fore and  after  the  fact  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting In  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
genocide. 


If  the  convention  is  ratified,  article  II 
would  impose  upon  the  United  States  the 
obligation  to  prevent  and  to  punish  as  a 
crime  under  international  law  any  act  of 
genocide  "whether  committed  in  time  of 
peace  or  in  time  of  war,"  and  article 
Vin  would  authorize  any  party  to  the 
ccnvention  to  call  on  the  United  Nations 
to  take  such  action  against  the  United 
States  under  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  it  considers  "appropriate  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of 
genocide,  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated in  article  HI"  occurring  or  likely 
to  occur  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

What  actual  obligation  does  article  I 
impose  upon  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  events  occurring  either  in  peace 
or  in  war  in  lands  beyond  the  seas?  Does 
it  require  the  United  States  to  go  to  war 
\o  prevent  one  nation  from  killing  the 
nationals  of  another  nation?  The  Con- 
vention does  not  say,  but  article  EX 
places  the  power  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Does  article  Vin  imply  that  the  United 
States  agrees  that  the  United  Nations  is 
to  investigate  or  take  action  concerning 
the  acts  of  public  officials  and  individu- 
als occurring  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States?  The  convention  does  not 
say,  but  article  IX  leaves  this  determina- 
tion to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Able  lawyers  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  article  VI  imposes  upon  the  Con- 
gress an  implied  commitment  to  support 
the  creation  of  an  international  court 
for  trials  of  American  citizens  for  geno- 
cide. I  find  myself  in  complete  harmony 
with  their  opposition  to  subjecting  our 
citizens  and  other  persons  within  our  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  to  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence  for  sicts  of  genocide  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  by  an  inter- 
national penal  tribunal  where  they  would 
not  be  surrounded  by  the  constitutional 
safeguards  and  legal  rights  accorded 
persons  charged  with  a  domestic  crime. 

CONVENTION    MAKES    SOL0ISS8   PUNISHABLE   FOR 
SERVING   THEtt   COUNTRY   IN   COMBAT 

Fifth.  If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  it  would  make 
American  soldiers  fighting  under  the  fiag 
of  their  country  in  foreign  lands  triable 
and  punishable  in  foreign  courts — even  in 
courts  of  our  warring  enemy — for  killing 
and  seriously  wounding  members  of  the 
military  forces  of  our  warring  enemy. 

This  is  made  indisputable  by  article  I 
which  provides  that  genocide  is  punish- 
able under  the  convention  whether  it  is 
committed  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time 
of  war,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  contains 
no  provision  exempting  soldiers  engaged 
in  combat  from  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention.  When  soldiers 
kill  or  seriously  wound  members  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  military  forces  of  a  hos- 
tile nation,  they  certainly  do  so  with 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national  group  as  such.  Hence,  their  acts 
in  combat  fall  clearly  within  the  purview 
of  the  convention.  In  such  cases,  they  are 
triable  and  punishable  under  article  VI 
in  the  courts  of  the  nation  in  whose  terri- 
tory their  acts  are  committed,  or  in  such 


an  international  penal  tribunal  "as  may 
have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those 
contracting  parties  which  shall  have  ac- 
cepted its  jurisdiction." 

These  things  being  true,  American 
soldiers  killing  or  seriously  wounding 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  members  of 
the  Vietcong,  or  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam,  are  triable 
and  punishable  in  courts  sitting  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  American  aviators  who 
kill  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  civilians 
in  bombing  raids  upon  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  who  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  are  triable  and 
punishable  in  the  courts  of  North  Viet- 
nam. No  sophistry  can  erase  this  ob- 
vious interpretation  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

CONVENTION    SUBOKOINATKS   TKX    AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT   TO   TUX   WORU)   COURT 

Sixth.  If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  article  I  would 
impose  upon  the  President,  as  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  the  duty 
to  enforce  both  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  and  any  acts  of  Congress  im- 
plementing them  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Article  V  would  obligate  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  give  effect  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  to 
provide  effective  penalties  for  persons 
guilty  of  genocide  or  of  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  article  m,  and  article 
VI  would  obligate  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  all  inferior  Federal 
courts  created  by  Congress  to  interpret 
and  apply  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  and  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
implementing  it  to  cases  coming  before 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  convention 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  implementing 
such  terms. 

Seventh.  If  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention,  it  would  bring 
into  play  article  IX  which  provides  that 
disputes  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
vention relating  to  the  "interpretation, 
application,  or  fulfillment"  of  the  con- 
vention "shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute." 

Under  this  article  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  would  be  empowered  to 
decree  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  tis  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
United  States,  had  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied the  provisions  of  the  convention 
incorrectly  and  by  so  doing  Impose  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  its 
notions  as  to  how  the  convention  should 
be  interpreted  and  enforced;  the  power 
to  adjudge  that  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  was  insufficient  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  convention;  and  the  power  to  ad- 
judge that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  Federal  courts  in- 
ferior to  it  had  interpreted  and  applied 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  incor- 
rectly and  by  so  doing  require  these  tri- 
bunals to  apply  its  notions  as  to  how 
such  provisions  should  be  interpreted 
and  applied  to  future  cases  coming  be- 
fore them. 
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When  their  attention  is  called  to  the  ^ 
drastic  powers  which  the  ratification  of  ' 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  l)estow 
upon  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  respect  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
inferior  Federal  courts,  the  proponents 
cf  ratification  assert  that  these  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
do  not  have  to  obey  the  rulings  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  if  they 
deem  that  such  rulings  infringe  upon 
the  fundamental  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  In  so  doing  they  ignore 
the  solemn  obligation  assumed  by  the 
United  States  under  article  94  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Each  member  of  the  United  Nations 
undertakes  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  In  any 
case  to  which  It  Is  a  party. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
clearly  contemplates  that  the  United 
Nations  will  not  interfere  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  any  nation.  The  Genocide 
Convention  goes  a  bow  shot  beyond  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  under- 
takes to  regulate  certain  domestic  affairs 
of  the  parties  to  it  by  converting  what 
have  always  l)een  domestic  crimes  into 
international  crimes,  and  confers  upon 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  the 
vast  powers  set  forih  in  article  IX. 

Consequently,  if  the  Senate  should 
ratify  It.  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
render  the  Connally  reservation,  which 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  from  exercising 
jurisdiction  ever  any  domestic  affair  of 
the  United  States,  inapplicable  to  any  of 
the  matters  covered  by  the  convention, 
and  would  n'ollify  the  Vandenberg  reser- 
vation to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  which  stipu- 
lates that  American  acceptance  of  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  Court  shall 
not  apply  to  'disputes  arising  under  a 
multilateral  treaty,  unless  all  parties  to 
the  treaty  affected  by  the  decision  are 
also  parties  to  the  case  before  the  Court. 
or  the  United  States  specially  agrees  to 
jurisdiction." 

What  I  have  said  does  not  militate 
against  the  good  intentions  of  those  who 
drafted  the  Genoc'de  Convention,  or 
those  who  favor  its  ratification.  All  of 
us  are  opposed  to  the  systematic,  planned 
annihilation  of  any  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group.  The  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  its  several 
States  are  adequate  to  punish  all  of  the 
physical  acts  of  violence  denounced  by 
the  Genocide  Convention  Hence  the 
Senate  does  not  need  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  order  to  make 
these  acts  punishable  as  crimes  if  com- 
mitted within  the  borders  of  our  land. 

But  the  Senate  should  not  permit  itself 
to  bo  persuaded  by  the  good  intentions 
of  the  proponents  of  ratification  to  ratify 
a  convention  which  would  have  such  a 
tragic  impact  upon  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  always  existed  in  our 
land,  and  which  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  undertakes  to  make  undefined 
psychological  harms  inflicted  in  some 
undefined  manner  Federal  and  interna- 
tional crimes. 

The    American    Bar    Association    has 


twice  urged  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
Genocide  Convention — once  In  1949  and 
again  in  1970. 

In  closing.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  read 
the  booklet  entitled  "The  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide "  prepared  by  36  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  patriotic 
lawyers  of  America. 

When  this  convention  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification 
or  rejection,  one  of  America's  ablest  ju- 
rists, Orle  L.  Phillips,  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Cir- 
cuit, wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Geno- 
cide Convention:  Its  Effect  on  Our  Legal 
System,"  which  weis  published  In  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
August  1949.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  it  to  all  Senators  for  their 
reading : 

The  Genocide  Convention  :  Its  Effect  on 
OtTR  Legal  System 
(By  one  L.  Phillips) 
(Note.— In  this  article.  Judge  Phillips 
makes  a  concise,  precise,  analysis  of  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Genocide, 
and  then  discusses  the  effect  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  It  be  consented  to  by  the  Senate. 
He  points  out  that  under  the  Constitution, 
a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  su- 
{jerlor  to  any  slate  constitution  or  statute, 
and  any  existing  federal  statute,  and  that 
once  a  treaty  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate no  further  action  is  necessary  to  mtike  It 
part  of  the  municipal  law  of  every  state, 
binding  upon  Individuals.  While  recognizing 
our  International  responsibilities.  Judge 
Phillips  questions  the  wisdom  of  this  Con- 
vention and  offers  a  suggestion  that  will 
carry  out  our  international  obligations  with- 
out subj^tlng  individual  Americans  to  trial 
and  conviction  by  a  court  that  may  not  op- 
erate under  the  safeguards  to  an  accused  ac- 
corded by  our  legal  system  ) 

On  June  16.  1949.  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  Convention  on 
Genocide  with  the  request  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 
By  this  Treaty  the  contracting  parties  con- 
firm that  genocide  Is.  'A  crime  under  in- 
ternational law  which  they  undertake  to 
prevent  and  punish." 

Articles  II  and  III  of  the  Convention  read: 

ARTICLE    n 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with  In- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional. ethnlcaJ,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(6)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

ARTICLE   in  " 

The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 
(ai    Genocide; 

( b)   Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 
ic)   Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide: 

(e)  Complicity  m  genocide. 

Article  V  obligates  the  contracting  parties 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
end  to  provide  effective  penalties  "for  per- 
sons guilty  of  genocide  or  anv  of  the  other 
;  rf:  eiiume-ated  In  Article  III." 


Article  VI  provides  that  "persons  charged 
with  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
eammerated  In  Article  U  shall  be  tried  by  a 
competent  tribunal  of  the  state"  In  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  "such  inter- 
national penal  tribunal  as  may  have  inrls- 
dlctlon  with  respect  to  such  contracting 
parties  which  shall  have  accepted  Its 
Jurisdiction." 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  between 
the  contracting  parties  relating  to  the  "in- 
terpretation, application  or  fulfillment  of  the 
present  convention,"  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  the  dispute. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  proposed 
by  the  action  of  the  President,  consented  to 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present '  when 
Senate  action  Is  taken,  to  define  certain  acts, 
which  have  traditionally  been  regarded  as 
domestic  crimes,  as  International  crimes  and 
to  obligate  the  tJnlted  States  to  provide  for 
their  punishment  and  for  the  trial  of  persons 
accused  thereof  either  In  our  domestic  courts 
or   In   an   International    tribunal. 

Treaty-making  power  is  revieiced 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
review  the  treaty-making  power. 

Section  2  of  Article  II  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  authorizes  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur. 

The  power  is  not  one  granted  by  the  states. 
Neither  did  the  powers  of  external  sover- 
eignty depend  on  the  affirmative  grants  of 
the  Constitution.  If  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  they  would  have 
vested  In  the  Federal  Government  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  nationality.  They  em- 
brace all  the  powers  of  government  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  effective  control  of  In- 
ternational relatlcns.- 

"...  the  external  powers  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  exercised  without  regard  to 
state  laws  or  pDlicies."  "■ 

.  the  field  which  affects  Intematlonal 
relations  is  'the  one  aspect  of  our  govern- 
ment that  from  the  first  has  been  most  gen- 
erally conceded  imperatively  to  demand 
broad  national  authority.'  "  • 

The  treaty-making  power  Is  not  limited  by 
finy  express  provision  in  the  Constitution. 
But  it  does  not  authorize  what  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  and  its  exercise  must  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  relation  between  the  states 
and  the  United  Sl.^tes.' 

The  treaty-mnking  power  Is  not  subject  to 
the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation, 
and  treaties  may  be  made  which  affect  rights 
under  the  control  of  the  states.* 

Treaty  is  equivalent  to  statute 

A  treaty,  entered  into  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  requirements,  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  self-executing,  has  the  force  and 
effect  of  a  legislative  enactment  and  to  all 
intents  and  purjxises  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
Act  of  Congress.  In  addition  to  being  an  In- 
ternational contract,  it  becomes  munlclp.il 
law  of  the  United  States  and  of  each  of  the 
states,  and  the  judges  of  every  state  are 
bound  thereby,  anything  In  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.' 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  a  treaty 
made  in  accordance  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements and  the  provisions  of  a  state 
constitution  cr  a  state  statute,  whether  en- 
acted prior  or  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  treaty,  the  treaty  will  control.- 

But.  a  treaty  may  be- abrogated  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  subsequent  federal  statute 
which  Is  clearly  Inconsistent  therewith." 

Thus,  it  win  be  seen  that  It  Is  proposed 
that  we  set  out  on  a  course,  under  a  power 
without  express  limitation  and  of  broad 
scope,  to  enact  domestic  criminal  law,  with- 
out any  concurrence  by  the  House  cf  R?pre- 
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sentatlves,  the  body  traditionally  regarded  as 
closest  to  the  people 

Moreover,  if  the  offenses  Involved  should 
be  regarded  as  International  In  character  by 
Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  Congress  has  the  power  "to  de- 
fine and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations." 

Coni'enfioTi  would  become  supreme  law  of 
land 

Since  the  Convention  In  most  respects  is 
self-executing.  In  those  respects,  on  ratifica- 
tion, It  would  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  That  would  not  be  true  as  to  any  other 
contracting  party  except  Prance  and  a  few 
other  states.  Even  If  non-self-executing,  the 
obligation  to  Implement  the  Treaty  by  legis- 
lation is  as  binding  as  the  Treaty  Itself. 

It  Is  one  of  our  fundamental  concepts  that 
a  legislative  body.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  declare  what  constitutes  a  crime,  must  de- 
fine It  so  as  to  Inform  persons  subject  there- 
to, with  reasonable  precision,  what  It  Intends 
to  prohibit  so  they  may  have  a  certain  and 
understandable  rule  of  conduct  and  know 
what  It  Is  their  duty  to  avoid.  "A  statute 
which  either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing  of 
an  act  in  terms  so  vague  that  men  of  com- 
mon intelligence  must  necessarily  guess  at 
Its  meaning  and  differ  as  to  its  application, 
violates  the  first  essential  of  due  process  of 
law."  '• 

Do  the  definitions  in  Articles  II  and  III  of 
the  Convention  meet  that  test? 

What  is  a  part  of  a  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial or  religious  group — one  member,  two 
members,  how  many? 

If  an  act  was  done  with  intent  to  destroy 
two  members  of  a  group,  although  actuated 
by  no  malice  toward  the  group  as  such, 
would  that  be  genocide? 

Would  It  not  be  more  accurate  and  desir- 
able If  the  prerequisite  Intent  was  defined  as 
an  act  committed  with  Intent  to  Injure  one 
of  the  enumerated  groups  as  such,  so  as  to 
make  It  clear  the  act  must  be  directed  to- 
ward the  group  as  such  and  not  merely  at  an 
Individual  member  or  members  thereof? 

What  is  meant  by  mental  harm? 

Does  not  complicity  mean  the  act  of  an 
accessory,  or  to  aid,  abet,  assist,  or  incite 
genocide? 

A  person  accused  of  an  offense  defined  by 
the  Convention,  If  tried  by  an  International 
penal  tribunal,  would  not  be  surrounded  by 
the  safeguards  we  accord  persons  charged 
with  domestic  crimes. 
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NORTH  VIETNAM  TAKES  UNREAL 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PRISONERS 

MR.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 

very  begirming  of  our  major  involvement 

in  Vietnam  there  has  been  an  unretil 

quality  about  much  that  has  happened. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


It  is  hard  for  Americans  to  understand 
much  that  has  gone  on.  And  much  of  it 
has  seemed  both  bizarre  and  shocking  to 
most  Americans.  But  perhaps  nothing 
that  has  happened  is  as  unreal  as  the 
situation  involving  Americans  captured 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  attitude  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  taken  is  almost  as  if  the  prisoners 
did  not  exist.  Every  now  and  then,  when 
it  suits  their  propaganda  purposes,  there 
is  word  from  or  about  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  But  that  is  about  all. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  we  do  not  actually 
know  how  many  Americans  are  being 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  best 
estimate  is  that  there  are  somewhere  be- 
tween 1,400  and  1,500  prisoners.  But  we 
really  do  not  know  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  never  officially  or 
otherwise  notified  our  Government  as  to 
their  number  or  who  they  are. 

This  situation  stems  from  another  un- 
reality in  the  never-never  land  of  South- 
east Asia.  Although  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
are  and  have  been  fighting  in  and 
around  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  has  never 
admitted  it  is  involved  in  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

Hanoi  clings  to  the  fiction  that  what 
has  been  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
revolution  conducted  solely  by  South 
Vietnamese  against  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. There  has  never  been  an  admis- 
sion that  North  Vietnam  gives  more  than 
moral  support  to  tlie  Vietcong. 

Because  of  this  basic  fiction,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  not  been  able  to  admit 
that  any  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
are  being  held  by  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  Governments.  There- 
fore, there  is  missing  in  oui'  negotiations 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  a  basic  in- 
gredient, and  that  is  the  p)ossibillty  of 
prisoner  exchange. 

When  one  side  merely  says  there  are 
not  any  prisoners  of  war,  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  say  about  their  own  men 
being  held  in  the  South,  then  it  becomes 
impossible  to  discuss  prisoner  exchange 
with  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam  and  their  families  here 
at  home  are  forced  to  suffer  for  this 
Commun'st  ploy.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  notify  the  American 
Government  of  any  prisoners  they  hold. 
They  have  refused  to  allow  international 
inspection  of  the  prisoner  compounds, 
so  nobody  knows  for  sure  the  condition 
of  the  men  being  held,  what  they  are 
being  fed,  how  well  they  are  being  cared 
for — and  how  many  of  them  still  sur- 
vive. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  have  re- 
fused to  allow  even  the  most  minimal 
communication  between  the  men  and 
their  families — as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  the  an- 
guished wives  and  mothers  of  these  men, 
the  Hanoi  government  has  repeatedly 
indicated  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
can  hear  from  their  loved  ones  if  they 
will  take  steps  to  denounce  the  American 
Goveriunent  for  its  role  in  Vietnam. 

The  little  information  we  have  gotten 
about  prisoners  has  come  largely 
through  the  so-called  peace  groups  in 


the  United  States,  and  through  leftist 
organizations. 

This  use  of  prisoners  for  propaganda 
purposes  also  runs  clearly  counter  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  intent  of  the  Ge- 
neva agreements.  It  in  effect  turns  the 
prisoners  Into  hostages,  which  is  a  con- 
cept that  was  discarded  by  civilized  na- 
tions centuries  ago. 

This  cruelly  unreal  approach  by  the 
North  Vietnsunese  adds  to  an  already 
serious  problem.  It  makes  it  impossible 
not  only  for  our  Government  but  for 
private  individuals  to  do  anything  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  men  so  held. 

As  President  Nixon  has  pwinted  out, 
we  will  not  allow  these  men  to  be  used 
as  hostages.  Our  Government  is  con- 
tinuing to  make  every  effort  through 
every  open  diplomatic  channel,  to  get 
the  point  across  to  Hanoi.  I  believe  we 
must  redouble  that  effort  to  use  what- 
ever m-?ans  are  available  to  force  the 
Communists  at  the  conference  table  to 
accept  the  fact  that  this  is  a  point  which 
must  be  negotiated  if  we  are  ever  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  area. 


ADMISSION    OF    LARGER    JET    AIR- 
CRAFT TO  NATIONAL   AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration's  decision 
to  admit  larger  jet  aircraft  to  National 
Airport  came  as  a  rude  surprise  to  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  had  been  as- 
sured that  no  such  action  would  be 
taken. 

The  decision  follows  three  studies — 
two  by  staff  members  of  the  FAA — rec- 
ommending in  the  strongest  terms 
against  permitting  the  Boeing  727-200. 
at  National. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  is  certain 
to  jeopardize  the  future  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport.  Dulles  was  built  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $115  million,  and 
is  has  been  subsidized  everj'  year  since  it 
was  opened.  Congress  has  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  agency  charged  with  op- 
erating this  airport  would  do  all  in  its 
power  to  see  that  Dulles  becomes  a  prof- 
itable enterprise.  Certainly  it  would  be 
expected  that  no  decision  w^hich  is  ob- 
viously against  the  best  interest  of  Dulles 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  hav»more  to  say 
or  this  subject  in  the  days  ahead,  but  at 
this  time  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
three  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
A  WTOP  editorial  entitled  "FAA  Playing 
a  Sneaky  T'ick  at  National,"  broadcast 
April  23  and  24;  a  second  WTOP  edito- 
rial, entitled  "Fx-vA  BclievabiUty  Wrecked 
on  Stretch  Jets  at  National."  broadcast 
May  20  and  21;  and  an  editorial,  entitled 
•  Stretch  Jets'  and  Dulles."  published 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
May  22, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

F.\A  Playing  Sneaky  Trick  at  National 

(WTOP  editorial,  Apr.  23  and  24.  1970) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
playing  a  sneaky,  despicable  trick  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

The  FAA  now  is  allowing  bigger-capacity 
jets  to  use  the  field — something  the  agency 
has  said  time  after  time  it  wouldn't  do. 

During  the  recent  air  controllers'  walkout. 
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the  FAA  lifted  Its  ban  on  the  so-called 
"stretch"  Jets  In  what  It  claimed  was  a  tem- 
porary move  to  help  ease  the  air-travel  situ- 
ation. Now.  however,  with  the  walkout  ended. 
the  FAA  says  It  will  continue  to  allow  air- 
lines to  bring  In  the  bigger  planes.  We  need 
to  study  the  situation  more  broadly,  says  the 
FAA.  "to  properly  assess  the  public  interest." 

That's  pure  balderdash.  The  public  In- 
terest wlU  be  served  by  phaslng-down  ac- 
tivity at  National  Airport.  The  stretch-Jets 
will  do  exactly  the  opposite,  particularly  in 
terms  of  adding  a  bigger  load  to  terminal 
facilities  which  already  are  badly  over- 
crowded. 

The  FAA.  you  see.  has  been  scheming  for  a 
long  time  to  get  a  bigger  National  Airport. 
This  latest  maneuver  Is  an  obvious  piece  of 
strategy  to  create  what  amounts  to  arti- 
ficial pressure  for  a  modernized,  expanded 
facility 

At  Senate  hearings  last  year.  FAA  spokes- 
men gave  repeated  assurances  that  stretch- 
Jets  and  airbuses  would  not  be  permitted  to 
use  National.  Arven  Saunders  of  the  FAA 
went  on  to  say,  "we  will  not  change  our 
policy." 

Well,  they've  changed  It,  all  right. 

The  FAA  speaks  reverently  of  "the  public 
Interest."  but  It  hasn't  even  bothered  to 
consult  the  public.  Its  tactics  In  this  affair 
have  been  evasive  and  deceitful.  It's  one 
more  Justification  for  Congress  to  create  a 
locally-oriented  authority  to  run  Washing- 
ton's airports. 

Meanwhile,  the  FAA  should  end  Its  tricks 
and  get  the  bigger  Jets  out  of  National  Air- 
port. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial— Norman  Davis 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

[WTOP   editorial,  May  20  and  21.  1970) 

FAA    BcLrEVABn,iTY    Wrecked    on    Strbtch- 

Jets  at  National 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
virtually  wrecked  its  bellevablllty  In  the 
matter  of  allowing  suetch-jets  to  use  Na- 
tional Airport.  The  best  thing  it  can  do  is 
ban  the  big  Jets  Immediately. 

A  Senate  hearing  this  week  chaired  by 
Virginia  Senator  William  Spong  laid  on  the 
record  a  shabby  string  of  excuses  and  tricks 
by  the  agency  which  operates  National  and 
Dulles  airports. 

The  pAas  clandestine  decision  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  stretch 
version  of  the  Boeing  727  flew  In  the  face  of 
repeated  reassurances  to  Congress  that  It 
wouldn't  bo  done. 

Most  devastating  of  all.  however.  Is  a  study 
done  by  ranking  staff  members  of  the  FAA 
earlier  this  year  and  disclosed  publicly  this 
week  by  Senator  Spong.  If  the  bigger  727'8 
were  allowed  into  National,  says  the  study, 
the  airlines  would  reap  a  financial  "bo- 
nanza." The  government  and  the  taxpayers. 
It  goes  on,  woiild  suffer  a  "substantial  loss." 
The  study  concludes  that  the  growth  of 
Dulles  airport  would  be  substantially  re- 
tarded, and  the  prospect  for  a  regional  air- 
port system  would  be  Jeopardized. 

The  FAA  hierarchy,  of  course,  went  right 
ahead  and  did  It.  It  was  a  political  decision. 
In  otir  view,  which  utterly  Ignored  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
FAA  study  Is  the  unusually  cozy  alliance 
which  seems  to  emerge  between  the  airlines 
themselves  and  the  agency  charged  on  be- 
half of  the  public  with  regulating  the  air- 
lines. 

FAA  administrator  John  Shaffer  tried  at 
the  Senate  hearing  to  minimize  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  own  staff's  report,  but  It  didn't 
wash  well.  His  testimony  in  general  about 
the  stretch-Jet  affair  can  only  be  described 
as  lame 

The  FAA.  in  effect,  has  shot  down  Its  own 
case.  We  hope  Senator  Spong  and  others  In 
Congress  will  look  much  more  deeply  into 


the    FAA  8    political     maneuvers    regarding 
Washington's  airports. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  ^.  Norman 
Darts  speaking  for  WTOP. 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
May  22,  1970) 

Stretch  Jets  and  DtJi,LES 
Virginia  Sen.  William  B.  Spong  Jr  is  right 
In  trying  to  make  sure  that  all  reasonable 
steps  are  taken  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
giant  Dulles  International  Airport. 

One  way  to  promote  Dulles  (and  also 
Friendship  International  Airport  in  nearby 
Maryland)  Is  to  limit  the  size  of  planes  that 
can  use  the  Washington  National  Airport. 

National,  located  only  a  few  miles  from 
downtown  Washington,  is  an  extremely  busy 
tarport,  and  the  theory  is  that  it  should  con- 
fine Its  operations  to  smaller  planes  and  let 
Dulles  and  Friendship  handle  the  big  ones. 

Under  that  theory,  until  a  few  months  ago 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  had 
prohibited  the  Boeing  727  "stretch  Jets"  from 
Ismding  at  National.  (These  planes  get  their 
nam«-<rom  the  fact  that  they  are.  In  effect, 
the  original  Boeing  727  that  has  been 
"stretched "  by  lengthening  the  fuselage 
about  20  feet,  making  room  for  additional 
passengers.) 

On  April  9,  however,  the  "stretch  Jets" 
began  using  National  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  only  temporary  FAA  authoriza- 
tion. FAA  lifted  Its  ban  because  these  larger 
aircraft  were  needed  to  serve  the  traveling 
public  during  the  air  traffic  controllers'  work 
slowdown.  It  was  explained. 

But  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Sen.  Spong 
and  other  members  of  the  Senate's  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  charged  the  FAA 
with  simply  using  the  work  slowdown  as  an 
excuse  to  do  what  It  had  planned  to  do  all 
along — that  Is,  to  bring  the  "stretch  Jets" 
Into  National.  And  John  H.  Shaffer.  FAA  ad- 
ministrator, admitted  to  the  committee  that 
the  federal  agency  was  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  allowing  the  planes  to  use  the  air- 
port on  a  permanent  basis. 

Spong  released  a  memorandum  written  by 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Capital 
Airports,  an  FAA  subsidiary,  which  declared 
that  allowing  the  big  Jets  to  use  National 
would  produce  a  "financial  bonanza"  for  the 
airlines  but  would  seriously  damage  efforts 
to  develop  Dulles  and  Friendship.  The  study 
was  dated  Jan.  12,  months  before  the  FAA 
lifted  its  ban  on  the  "stretch  Jets,"  but 
Shaffer  told  the  committee  Tuesday  he 
hadn't  seen  the  memorandum. 

The  airlines  have  contended  that  if  the 
larger  Jets  are  permitted  to  use  National 
on  a  permanent  basis.  It  would  not  add  to 
congestion,  since  fewer  planes  could  handle 
the  same  number  of  passengers. 

This  view  is  strongly  denied  by  opponents. 
But  If  the  airlines'  contention  Is  correct  the 
National  can  accommodate  the  planes  with- 
out difficulty,  then  It  would  be  hard  to  argue 
against  such  use  merely  on  the  grounds  that 
Dulles  and  Friendship  need  more  business. 
Admittedly.  National  Is  far  more  convenient 
to  Washington  than  Is  Dulles,  for  Instance, 
which  Is  26  miles  away  and  not  easy  to  get 
to  by  ground  transportation. 

Nevertheless,  since  several  senators  say 
the  FAA  had  assured  them  that  the  "stretch 
Jets"  would  never  be  allowed  to  land  at  Na- 
tional, and  since  the  planes  are  still  there 
even  though  the  controllers'  slowdown  Is 
over.  It  does  appear  that  the  federal  agency 
has  been  candid  In  this  whole  matter.  Sen. 
Spong's  criticism  Is  Justified. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RURAL  "WATER  AND 

WASTE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.    Mr.     President, 

many  of  our  Nation's  problems  can  be 

traced  to  the  unbalanced  distribution  of 


population  across  our  great  land.  All  too 
often,  we  have  allowed  our  cities  to 
develop  into  great  unmanageable 
sprawls.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
difficult  and  more  expensive  to  provide 
the  necessary  public  services  so  desper- 
ately needed  by  our  urban  citizens.  In 
addition,  high  population  density  in 
many  metropolitan  areas  has  tended  to 
aggravate  social  problems:  crime,  drug 
abuse,  and  pollution. 

At  the  same  time,  many  rural  com- 
munities are  steadily  deteriorating;  and 
&s  a  result,  young  people  in  rural  Amer- 
ica must  go  to  the  cities  in  search  of 
better  opportunities  for  employment, 
education,  and  public  services. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  our  population  will  increase 
by  an  additional  80  to  100  million  more 
people  by  the  year  2000;  and  if  past 
trends  continue,  three-quarters  of  this 
increase  will  be  in  the  metropolitan 
areas — already  far  too  crowded.  A  better 
urban-rural  balance  demands  that  we 
give  much  greater  attention  to  promot- 
ing growth  and  development  of  our  small 
rural  communities. 

The  lack  of  adequate  water  distribu- 
tion and  waste  disposal  systems  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment, and  in  some  cases  survival,  of 
small  rural  communities.  Yet,  despite 
these  needs,  the  Administration  in  the 
1971  budget  is  proposing  to  reduce  funds 
for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  $24  million.  This  pro- 
posed reduction  would  amoimt  to  nearly 
a  50-percent  decrease  from  the  ap- 
propriation of  $46  million  for  1970. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  1971  reduces  the  funds 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  to  finance  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  $18  million  below  the 
estimated  total  of  $144  million  for  1970. 
A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley  Bock- 
man,  mayor  of  Winona.  Mo.,  a  town  of 
some  800  persons,  illustrates  the  serious 
problems  currently  confronting  many 
small  rural  commimities  because  of  the 
lack  of  needed  public  facihties.  Mr. 
Bockman  presents  that  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  sewer  system  in  Winona  is 
seriously  hampering  efforts  to  improve 
housing,  to  attract  new  business  and  in- 
dustry to  the  commimity,  and  to  pro- 
vide better  public  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bockman 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

City  of  Winona,  Mo.. 

April  2S.  1970. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Symington:  A  telegrram 
from  you.  Senator  Eagleton  and  Congress- 
man Burllson  came  to  my  attention  as  Mayor 
of  Winona.  By  way  of  explanation,  my 
brother,  W.  M.  Bockman.  was  Mayor  but 
died  of  a  heart  attack  early  last  year  and  I 
was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Before  I  get  Into  the  matter  of  the  tele- 
gram, may  I  say  that  I  have  felt  from  time 
to  time  that  I  should  write  to  commend 
and  encourage  you  In  your  work  as  Sen- 
ator. During  your  first  campaign  you  came 
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into  my  little  store  to  shake  hands  and  ask 
support.  You  have  served  us  well  with  your 
sound  Judgment  and  your  determination 
that  we  should  know  what  is  taking  place. 
I  hope  and  believe  yoiw  present  campaign 
win  also  be  successful. 

The  telegram  stated  $45,000.00  had  been 
allocated  to  the  OEO  here  for  assistance  In 
securing  funds  and  developing  facilities.  We 
appreciate  the  efforts  to  help  this  part  of 
the  country  and  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say 
Is  not  taken  as  a  gripe  but  as  an  attempt 
to  place  the  situation  in  the  perspective  seen 
by  some  of  us  who  axe  also  struggling  with 
these  problems. 

Our  most  critical  need  In  this  little  town 
Is  a  sewer  system.  Lack  of  It  Is  seriously  ham- 
pering housing,  business  and  Industry.  We 
have  lost  a  substantial  number  of  Jobs  In 
the  past  two  years,  not  because  Industry 
didn't  need  them  but  because  community 
facilities  and  opportunities  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  them  (the  workers)  to 
stay. 

Like  thousands  of  other  communities,  the 
ever  Increasing  need  to  serve  larger  schools. 
Industry,  more  homes,  self-service  laundry, 
etc.  has  built  up  to  a  major  problem.  Per- 
haps enough  has  been  Invested  In  septic 
tanks  and  makeshift  disposal  facilities  to 
have  paid  for  an  adequate  system.  However, 
that  Investment  can  not  be  reclaimed  and 
we  are  left  with  more  than  the  community 
can  handle  without  financial  assistance. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  shortage  of 
technical  assistance  or  agencies  who  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  help.  I  would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  sometimes  It  seems 
we  are  being  smothered  by  the  organizations 
trying  to  help  and  are  starving  for  the  funds 
to  do  the  actual  work. 

We  have  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  through  which 
development  programs  must  be  cleared.  We 
have  been  offered  assistance  by  the  County 
Health  Office,  SUte  Health  Dept..  Missouri 
Water  Pollution  Board.  Air  Conservation 
Commission.  Geological  Survey.  Conservation 
Agencies,  Vista  Worker,  University  Extension 
Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
others. 

The  most  promising  help  has  come  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  After 
reaching  dead  ends  on  other  attempts  we 
applied  for  assistance  through  them.  The  last 
word  from  them  was  that  the  project  Is 
worthy  of  consideration  but  there  are  no 
funds. 

It  doesn't  raise  our  hopes  much  to  see 
funds  being  used  to  establish  new  positions 
when  there  Is  a  shortage  of  funds  to  do  the 
projects  laid  out  by  those  already  assigned 
to  various  agencies.  If  you  are  wondering  why 
such  action  Is  taken  without  review  by  those 
affected  by  It,  we  are  in  the  same  boat.  Your 
telegram  was  the  first  notice  I  had  of  It. 

I  realize  the  OEO  grant  has  already  been 
approved  and  I  am  not  seeking  a  cancella- 
tion. If  I  can  assist  I  will  do  so.  Our  greater 
need,  however,  is  for  funds  to  carry  on  work 
already  In  the  works. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
been  a  big  help  here.  With  Its  recently  broad- 
ened program  It  can  provide  us  with  most 
of  the  help  we  need  In  the  line  of  housing 
and  community  facilities  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  Government  If  adequate  funds  are 
provided  for  it. 

Grants  or  loans  made  available  to  a  com- 
munity should  be  conditioned  upon  action 
by  that  community  to  Insure  that  the  same 
problems  will  not  build  up  again. 

Thanks  for  letting  me  get  some  of  this  off 
my  chest.  We  appreciate  the  effort  you  have 
made  to  help  develop  Missouri  and  ask  your 
support  In  solving  our  present  problem. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Wesley  Bockman. 


J.  GEORGE  STEWART 

MR.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  Members 
of  Congress  lost  a  valued  friend  with  the 
passing  of  J.  George  Stewart  over  the 
past  weekend.  As  one  who  knew  George 
Stewart  for  most  of  my  life,  I  feel  the 
deep  loss  today  of  a  good  friend. 

George  Stewart,  who  would  have  been 
80  years  old  next  week,  was  the  eighth 
man  to  hold  the  important  office  of 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  During  this  16 
years  in  that  position.  Congress  has  seen 
a  sharp  increase  in  its  need  for  space. 
George  Stewart  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  task  of  fulfilling  this  need. 

A  native  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  George 
Stewart  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
civil  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Delaware,  fiince  his  graduation  he  was 
an  active  and  enthusiastic  alumnus  of 
that  university.  He  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Delaware  from  1935  to  1937.  In  addition 
to  this  background,  he  brought  to  the 
position  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  his 
experience  in  the  operation  of  his  own 
construction  business  prior  to  when  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1954. 

He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Zoning  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  the  Commission  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol,  and  was  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Botanical  Garden. 

To  his  children  and  other  family  mem- 
bers, I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  sympa- 
thies and  condolences. 


VISITS  TO  SENATORS  BY 
STUDENT  DELEGATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks,  all  Senators  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  great 
many  student  delegations  and  to  discuss 
with  them  issues  of  vital  importance  to 
our  country.  I  have  met  with  a  large 
number  of  these  yoimg  people — many 
from  my  own  State  and  many  others 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Although  I  have  not  fully  agreed  with 
all  that  these  young  Americans  have  had 
to  say.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  majority  of  them.  I  was 
impressed  with  their  sincerity,  their 
idealism,  and  their  dedication  to  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  world.  Natural- 
ly, some  of  those  whom  I  have  seen 
might  be  classed  among  the  radical  stu- 
dent groups  that  we  read  and  hear  so 
much  about  these  days.  But  a  vast 
majority  are  determined  to  work  within 
the  framework  of  our  time-honored  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  I  am  much  encour- 
aged by  this. 

Much  as  we  all  deplore  the  Instances 
of  student  violence,  vandalism,  and  de- 
struction that  have  occurred  on  many  of 
our  campuses,  and  much  as  we  deplore 
the  two  instances  of  tragic  reaction  by 
the  forces  attempting  to  maintain  order, 
the  people  of  this  country  will  be  making 
a  serious  mistake  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
judge  all  our  young  people  by  the  actions 
of  a  few  radicals  and  those  that  they 


mislead,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
judge  our  institutions — "The  Establish- 
ment," if  you  please — on  the  basis  of 
what  happened  at  Kent  State  and  Jack- 
son State.  I  have  great  faith  in  our 
American  institutions,  and  I  have  great 
faith  that  the  next  generation  of  leaders 
will  preserve  them. 

Certainly,  we  caimot  expect  this  next 
generation  to  preserve  our  system,  un- 
less we  now  preserve  their  right  to  be 
heard.  We  have  done  that  these  last  2 
weeks.  The  Nation  has  done  it.  Our  young 
people  have  been  heard  in  Congress  and 
across  the  land,  and,  I  believe,  it  has  been 
a  healthy  thing  for  America.  In  preser\'- 
ing  the  right  of  young  Americans  to  make 
their  views  known,  however,  they  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  that  right  lies  in  the  activities 
of  those  few  radicals  who  preach  lawless- 
ness, violence,  and  revolution. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reprinted  on  its  editorial 
page  excerpts  from  a  speech  made  by  my 
fellow  Alabamian,  Postmsister  General 
Winton  Blount,  at  a  meeting  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  Although  I  did  not  see  the  text 
of  the  entire  speech,  the  part  that  was 
printed  in  the  Post  was  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  situation  that  exists  in 
America  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1970] 

General  Blount  on  the  Young 

(By  Winton  M.  Blount) 

Whatever  the  questions,  whatever  the  an- 
swers, we  have  been  on  a  collision  course  with 
reality  In  America.  We  came  to  reality  In  a 
burst  of  g^unflre  In  Ohio  two  weeks  ago  and. 
as  the  country  held  its  breath  In  that  dark 
silence,  we  understood  finally  that  America 
cannot  move  to  the  third  century  of  Its  free- 
dom at  war  with  Its  children.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  significance  of  the  past  ten 
days  rests  In  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
beginning  to  lower  their  voices.  One  might 
wish  that  we  could  have  the  time  now  to 
breathe  and  examine  where  we  are  without 
the  pressures  of  publicity  and  the  passions 
of  politics,  but  we  cannot.  Still.  I  think  our 
young  people  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
promise  to  listen  to  the  voices  that  have  de- 
spaired of  being  heard — that  that  promise 
stands,  and  it  will  be  kept.  .  .  . 

It  is  Important  to  listen  to  the  questions 
they  are  asking  and  also  to  examine  the  an- 
swers they  are  offering.  There  Is  a  vast  basis 
for  mutual  understanding  with  the  young: 
there  are  vast  differences  as  well.  But  differ- 
ence is  the  driving  force  in  the  dialectical 
process  that  takes  us  forward.  So  let  us  un- 
derstand those  differences,  and  respect  them. 

When  we  see  war  as  a  political  reality,  they 
see  peace  as  a  moral  Imperative.  When  we 
speak  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, they  speak  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
humanity.  When  we  point  to  history  and  the 
lessons  of  past  wars,  they  point  to  the  future 
and  answer  with  the  tape  that  we  can  put 
wars  by.  When  we  point  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, they  point  to  what  remains  to 
be  accomplished. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  see  in  our  differ- 
ences that  the  young  are  naive,  that  their 
view  of  the  world  suffers  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  Idealism,  and  a  lack  of  reality  and 
the  h*rd  lessons  that  come  with  responsibil- 
ity. And  if  we  see  only  in  these  terms,  then 
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we  miss  the  more  important  fact  that  beyond 
our  differences  we  share  a  vast  community 
Of  Interest.  . . . 

It  Is  from  this  base  that  we  can  reach  out 
and  help  the  young  to  grow  and  come  to  civic 
maivirity.  And  it  would  be  wrcng  to  Ignore 
what  has  already  beeu  accomplished  here, 
both  with  and  for  the  young. 

This  administration  has  gotten  the  first 
positive  changes  in  the  draft  system,  and 
draft  reforms  continue  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  discussed  with  students.  So 
are  the  SALT  talks  underway  In  Vienna.  So 
Is  de-escalation  in  Southeast  Asia.  So  Is  the 
effort  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

I  think  that  as  the  young  make  demands, 
they  shculU  recognize  thit  there  Is  move- 
ment— that  there  is  progress. 

These  are  all  matters  which  concern  them. 
These  axe  matters  which  affect  their  wel- 
fare, and  these  issues  have  been  discussed 
with  students  and  other  young  people. 

So  there  has  be?n  communioatlon.  But  we 
can  have  more.  We  can  listen  to  their  Idecis. 
And  I  think  we  can  and  must  expect  them  to 
listen  to  ours  They  h.ive  not  always  done 
this.  We  cin  weigh  their  concerns  We  can 
explain  our  actions.  We  can  take  them  into 
thoee  councils  where  decisions  are  made. 

Good  universities  have  done  this  for 
years.  President  Nixon  has  asked  his  depart- 
ment heads  to  do  this,  and  we  ha\  e  done  so, 
and  we  will  do  more.  But  let  business  do  it  as 
well.  Let  industry  do  it.  Let  local  govern- 
ment do  tt.  Let  uc  togerher  find  ways  to 
bring  these  people  into  their  society. 

Last  March,  a  group  of  students  from 
Princeton  asked  if  they  could  visit  me  in  my 
office,  and  I  rnvited  them  down.  Last  Friday 
they  came. 

They  were  naturally  very  much  con::erned 
about  Cambodia.  But  in  a  deeper  sense  they 
were  concerned  about  America — oncerned 
about  our  priorities,  .and  about  the  assump- 
tions on  which  we  base  those  priorities.  And 
they  were  concerned  about  their  place — their 
future  In  America. 

I  wafe  greatly  Impressed  with  their  under- 
standing, with  their  ability  to  advance  an  i\r- 
gviment.  and  their  ability  to  analyze  differ- 
ences of  opinion  I  was  Impressed  .with  their 
willingness  to  listen. 

We  reached  no  agreement  in  our  dlscus- 
sl<Hi.  We  clarified  some  disagreements.  But 
the  mo6t  hopeful  note,  it  seemed  to  me. 
can-e  at  the  end.  I  asked  them  if  young  peo- 
ple felt  so  closed  out  and  alienated  that  we 
could  no  longer  find  a  mu^tually  acceptable 
basis  for  action,  and  they  said  no.  They  said 
generally  that  young  people  wanted  to  try 
again,  to  st:iy  within  the  system,  and  make  it 
work. 

I  think  ther*  Is  cold  political  comfort 
here.  They  Indicated  they  will  try  to  chanee 
the  Congress  to  their  liKlng — that  they  will 
be  in  oppoeltlon  to  many  of  the  policies  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  I  think  we  would 
be  very  foolish  to  underestimate  the  effect 
they  are  going  to  h.ive  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions, and  in  1972.  The  brains,  the  devctK. u. 
snd  the  energy  they  can  bring  to  their  cause 
Is  a  formidable  combination.  So  they  are 
going  to  try  to  make  their  views  prevail 
Some  of  them  are  go:ng  to  be  disillusioned 
If  they  aren't  completely  successful  .  .  . 

They  must  understand  that  those  who 
have  power  are  going  to  try  »o  hold  it.  Thope 
who  decide  are  going  to  defend  their  deci- 
sions. This  doesn't  mean  they  are  invulnera- 
ble, that  power  can't  be  transferred,  and  de- 
cisions changed.  They  can. 

But  it  has  to  happen  in  the  center.  It  has 
lo  happen  through  the  system.  It  has  to  hap- 
pen at  the  ballot  box.  I  don't  think  our  trou- 
bles are  over  The  radicals  on  both  fringes 
cant  survive  without  turmoil  and  bitterness 
and  they're  going  to  try  to  create  more  of  it. 
But  I  think  we've  turned  the  corner.  There 
was  a  silent  majority  too  among  the  young. 


and  among  the  students,  and  they  are 
speaking  out  now.  I  tliink  we're  going  to  ge^ 
an  accommodatlcn  with  this  generation. 


CONSEQUENCES    OP    AMERICAN 
ACTIONS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
alleged  that  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
to  halt  the  spread  of  communism,  and 
particularly  to  thwart  the  advance  of 
Communist  China's  influence  in  Asia. 
However,  our  policies  in  Indochina, 
which  have  depleted  billions  of  dollars  of 
our  resources,  divided  our  Nation,  and 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  50,000 
American  lives,  almost  seems  to  fulfill 
Chairman  Mao's  prediction  about  us. 
Furthermore,  the  incursion  into  Cambo- 
dia and  the  consequent  widening  of  the 
war  have  given  further  credence  to  those 
in  Peking  and  Hanoi  who  believe  that 
peace  can  never  come  to  Indochina 
through  negotiations.  Rather,  eventual 
victory  will  come  from  an  arduous  and 
protracted  struggle,  they  argue.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  faction  in  Hanoi  that 
believes  negotiations  should  be  pursued, 
claiming  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  commit  itself  to  a  military 
withdrawal  and  negotiated  settlement. 
Our  actions  in  Cambodia  could  not  have 
been  better  calculated  to  weaken  the 
position  of  this  moderate  element  and 
strengthen  those  who  advocate  a  pro- 
tracted struggle. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Post  Joseph 
Kraft  explores  these  diplomatic  conse- 
quences of  our  current  actions  in  Lido- 
china  with  great  clarity  and.  In  my 
judgment,  great  precision.  Also,  in  the 
New  Republic  for  May  23,  Robert  Yoa- 
kum sets  forth  in  the  style  of  political 
satire  a  fjiscinating  view  of  how  Peking 
is  likely  to  view  our  latest  ventures  in 
Indochina.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Amendment  No.  609 — the  amendment 
to  end  the  war — would  commit  us  to  a 
responsible  plan  of  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  There  would  be  no  better  way 
to  dispel  the  dire  predictions  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  discourage  tho.<?e  hard  line  ele- 
ments who  advocate  protracted  war,  and 
to  enliven  the  hope  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  this  conflict.  Tliece  articles 
further  point  out  the  advisabihty  of 
adopting  this  approach  to  solving  the 
Indochina  w  ar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
'\ete  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  24,  1970] 
The  Cambodian  Impasse — U.S.  Actions  Elate 

CoMvtrNisT  W.\s  Hawks;  Ervr/t  Hopes  for 

A    'Total  Victop.t" 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

P.\Ris  — Craizy  as  it  may  seem  In  Washing- 
ton, the  American  actions  In  Cambodia  have 
stirred  a  wild  elation  on  ihie  other  side.  Paris 
representatives  of  the  Insurgent  movements 
in  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
suddenly  talking  up  the  Chinese  theory  of 
winning  a  "total  victory"  over  the  United 
States 

A  few  leaders  In  North  Vietnam,  backed  by 
Russia,  continue  to  push  for  a  political  set- 
tlement. But  In  the  heady  atmosphere  engen- 
dered by  the  Cambodian  foray,  they  are  hav- 
ing hard  going. 


The  Chinese  theory  of  "total  victory"  over 
the  United  States  Is  old  stuff.  Tlie  basic  Idea 
Is  that  American  forces  can  be  lured  into 
e.vtended  ground  combat  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. These  forces  will  spread  themselves 
thin  holding  onto  occupied  cities.  Eventu- 
[ally — as  Mao  Tse  Tung's  designated  succe:- 
sor.  Marshal  Lin  Plao.  put  It — "The  coun- 
tryside will  overcome  the  cities. '' 

The  transfusion  of  that  idea  to  the  guer- 
rilla movements  operating  In  South  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  took  place  at  the  Indo- 
chlnese  People's  Conference  of  April  24-25. 
The  meeting  was  held  In  China  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  southwest  of  Canton.  It 
brought  together  the  chief  Vietnamese  in- 
surgent leaders — Chairman  Nguyen  Huu  Tho. 
from  the  Revolutionary  Government  of 
South  Vietnam;  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
the  recently  deposed  ruler  In  Phnom  Penh, 
for  Cambodia,  and  Prince  Souphanouvong  for 
the  Pathet  Lao. 

Premier  Chou  En-Lal  of  China  went  to  the 
meeting  for  the  final  banquet.  But  the  Chi- 
nese have  made  almost  no  use  of  the  fact 
in  their  propaganda.  Peking  does  not  want  to 
seem  to  be  Influencing  the  Indochlnes^  in- 
surgents who  are,  all  by  themselves,  pusning 
the  Chinese  thesis. 

For  example.  Prince  Sihanouk  In  his  speech 
to  the  conference  stressed  the  line  of  never 
coming  to  terms  with  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  "diplomacy,  negotiations,  confer- 
ences and  even  friendly  neutrality  represent 
a  mortal  danger";  only  "armed  combat  could 
annihilate  this  danger." 

Chau  Seng,  Sihanouk's  representative 
here  in  Paris  and  a  colleague  at  the  confer- 
ence, goes  even  further  in  pushing  the  Chi- 
nese line.  "If  the  United  States  wants  to 
clean  out  the  Vletcong  sanctuaries."  he  said 
the  other  day,  "they  will  find  these  sanc- 
tuaries everywhere — even  as  far  away  as 
Peking."  And  when  I  asked  him  whether  the 
Cambodian  guerrillas  planned  to  retake 
Phnom  Penh  for  Prince  Sihanouk,  he  re- 
plied: "Why,  so  you  Americans  can  bomb 
us?" 

Though  the  Vletcong,  or  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  are  supposed 
in  Washington  to  be  pure  puppets  of  Hanoi, 
their  representatives  are  also  working  the 
Chinese  theme.  The  other  day.  Nguyen  Van 
Tien,  the  number  two  man  in  their  delega- 
tion to  the  peace  talks,  observed:  "Tou 
couldn't  win  fighting  In  South  Vietnam, 
What  makes  you  think  you  can  win  by 
spreading  yourself  thin  over  a  much  wider 
area?  That  Just  opens  holes  for  us  behind 
your  lines." 

Maybe  this  is  all  bravado  and  propaganda, 
put  on  for  an  American  Journalist.  But  those 
North  Vietnamese  known  to  be  Interested  In 
keeping  negotiations  alive  don't  act  that  way. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  bestirring  them- 
selves to  prevent  the  foreclosing  of  the  nego- 
tiating option. 

The  presence  of  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
at  the  conference  In  China  is  indicative. 
Normally  Hanoi  should  have  sent  a  party 
figure — not  a  man  from  the  government.  But 
the  available  party  leader  was  Truong 
Chlnh,  a  well-known  partisan  of  the  Chinese 
approach.  Presumably  Pham  Van  Dong,  a 
leader  with  Moscow  ties,  was  sent  to  prevent 
tipping  the  balance  all  the  way  in  the  Chi- 
nese direction. 

In  that  connection,  it  Is  notable  that  Ha- 
noi, not  Peking,  broke  the  news  that  the 
conference  took  place  In  China  and  In  the 
presence  of  Chou  Eii-lal  For  Hanoi's  interest 
Is  to  emphasize  that  the  new.  bellicose  line 
Is  not  Indigenous  to  the  Insurgents  but  more 
a  product  of  Chinese  Influence 

The  same  point  emerges  from  the  recent 
long  stay  of  Lee  Duan.  the  first  secretary  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  party,  in  Moscow.  Lee 
Duan,  another  leader  with  Moscow  ties  Is 
also  thought  to  be  a  partisan  of  a  negotiated 
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settlement.  Almost  certainly,  he  was  trying 
to  work  out  with  the  Russians  a  Joint  strat- 
egy for  holding  the  negotiating  possibility 
open  against  the  Chinese  pressure  to  go  to 
protracted  warfare.  In  that  connection.  It 
may  be  that  the  curious  statement  made  by 
the  Soviet  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Jacob  Malik,  on  behalf  of  another  Geneva 
conference  was  really  an  effort  to  break  up 
the  push  of  the  Asian  Communists  to  seal 
off  tlie  negotiating  possibility. 

Right  now,  the  outcome  of  this  maneuver- 
ing on  the  other  side  seems  to  be  In  doubt. 
The  three  chief  North  Vietnamese  represent- 
atives in  the  Paris  talks — polltburo  member 
Le  Due  Tho,  Ambassador  Xuan  Thuy  and 
Col.  Ha  Van  Lau — are  all  back  In  Hanoi  for 
consultation.  Almost  certainly  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Paris  talks  should 
be  continued. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  discussions, 
there  is  at  least  available  now  a  much  better 
picture  of  the  lineup  on  the  other  side  as 
regards  negotiations.  There  are  Important 
partisans  for  political  settlement  in  Hanoi. 
They  are  not  soft-liners.  They  insist  that 
American  troops  withdraw  entirely  from 
Vietnam,  and  on  changes  in  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  include  figures  known  to  favor 
political  settlement.  However,  they  still 
think  these  goals  through  Jawing  as  well  as 
warring 

But  there  are  also  Important  partisans  of 
the  fight  to  the  finish  in  China— and  among 
the  various  guerrilla  movements.  They  are 
deeply  suspicious  of  negotiations  as  an  Amer- 
ican trick  designed  to  weaken  their  morale 
and  slow  down  their  military  operation. 

And  the  more  the  United  States  intensifies 
its  operations,  the  more  It  expands  the  war 
and  supports  the  present  regime  in  Saigon, 
the  more  it  strengthens  the  hand  of  thoie 
on  the  other  side  who  believe  they  can 
achieve  their  goals  only  in  protracted  war. 

(Prcm  the  New  Republic,  May  23.  1970) 

Chairman    Mao's   Breakthrough 

(By  Robert   H.  Yoakum) 

My  Calnere  acquaintance  was  impeccably 
dressed  and  spoke  almost  perfect  English.  I 
asked  whp.t  kliid  of  work  he  did. 

"My  work  Is  traveling  for  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  "  answered  Mr.  Hee.  Then  he 
added  with  a  mischievous  grin.  "To  see  how 
things  are  going." 

".^nd  how  are  things  going?" 

"Very,  very  well.  Your  government's  inva- 
sion of  Cnmbodla  was  exactly  on  schedule." 

•  Wh.-.t  schedule?"  1  asked. 

"Our  schedule."  said  Mr.  He-*. 

"I  don't  understand."  I  said,  feeling  irri- 
tated and  embarrassed. 

■Well."  said  Mr.  Hee.  'several  years  ago  our 
great  leader.  Chairman  Mao,  made  a  major 
psychological-geopolitical  breakthrough.  He 
learned  that  Americans  fear,  above  all  other 
things,  losing  face.  This  dis-.-overy  by  Itself 
would  not  show  that  Chairman  Mao  is  a 
genius;  it  was  the  application  he  made  of  It 
'  'What  we  shall  do.'  said  Chairman  Mao, 
'is  to  use  this  American  fear  of  losing  face 
to  suck  them  deeper  and  deeper  Into  a  psy- 
chologlcal-economlc-politlcal-mllliary  strug- 
gle that  they  cannot  win.  We  shai;  help  them 
to  bleed  themselves  to  death.  And  we  shall  dc 
this  without  employing  one  Chinese  soldier.' 

"This  new  policy  was  tested  In  a  few  small 
incidents,"  Mr.  Hee  continued,  "the  way  your 
capitalists  test  products  In  local  markets  be- 
fore selling  them  nationally.  It  worked  per- 
fectly. Then  we  launched  the  full  program  In 
Vietnam.  From  that  point  on  you  have  been 
moving  on  our  schedule 

"Our  Chairman  then  further  refined  this 
plan.  He  called  it  the  Self -Perpetuating  Prin- 
ciple of  Self-Destructive  Pace-Saving.  It 
means  that  you  make  your  enemy  lose  face  In 
such  a  way  that  he  thinks  he  is  keeping  it 
while  everyone  else  is  icatching  him  lose  it. 
He  undermines  his  own  prestige,  and  pub- 


licly humiliates  himself — aU  the  while  talk- 
ing loudly  about  how  he  will  not  be  humUi- 
aied.  It  Is  the  ultimate  form  of  humiliation. 
And  the  enemy  himself  sustains  the  processes 
of  his  own  unwitting  suicide." 
I  shuddered. 

"For  e.xample."  Mr.  Hee  continued,  "in  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  It  was  necessary  for 
President  Nixon  to  say.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Hee  pulled 
a  newspaF>er  clipping  from  his  pocket  ".  .  . 
I  would  rather  be  a  one-term  President 
than  be  a  two-term  President  at  the  cost  of 
seeing  America  become  a  second-rate  power, 
and  see  this  n.atlon  accept  the  first  defeat 
in    its    proud    190-year    history.' 

"You  understand?"  asked  Mr.  Hee.  "We 
tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  you  are  fight- 
ing in  Asia,  killing  tens  of  thousands  of 
Asians,  because  you  are  p)ower-mad  and  ter- 
rified of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
oeople.  You  say  you  are  fighting  In  Asia  to 
help  the  Asians."  But  who  do  they  believe 
when  they  read  that  your  President  has  said 
he  fears  American  defeat,  and  America  be- 
coming a  second-rate  power?  The  Asians  see 
that  you  are  mainly  afraid  of  losing  i;o!ir 
face,  not  of  their  losing  their  heads.  You 
do  not  see  this.  So  you  unwittingly  hasten 
your  own  doom. 

"Anofner  example  of  how  you  lose  face 
while  you  are  keeping  It:  Your  President  says 
one  day  that  he  ■will  withdraw  150.000 
troops.  Then  ten  days  later  he  says  it  is 
necessary  to  inv.'ade  Cambodia  In  order  to 
protect  American  troops.  If  they  are  In  such 
great  danger  now.  how  could  he  earlier  have 
oromlsed  to  weaken  them  by  greatly  reduc- 
ing their  numbers?  That  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  public  announcement  that  is  anticipated 
in  the  Self-Perpetuating  Principle  of  Self- 
Destructive  Pace-Saving. 

"Look  at  the  results  brought  by  the  ap- 
plication of  Chairman  Mao's  Principle: 

"First,  your  military  men  have  been  dis- 
credited. The  more  mistakes  they  make,  the 
more  ridiculous  they  look.  The  more  ridicu- 
lous they  look,  the  more  face  they  lose.  The 
more  face  they  lose,  the  more  they  extend 
themselves.  And  the  more  they  extend  them- 
selves, the  more  mistakes  they  make. 

"Second,  ten  years  ago  there  were  almost 
no  Communists  In  America.  Now  there  are 
Communists  in  every  slum  and  on  every 
campus. 

'"Third,  you  have  spent  more  than  HOC 
billion  on  the  Vietnam  war,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $3500  for  each  Vietnamese — 
an  amount  on  which  one  could  retire  in  that 
country.  But  instead  of  buying  peasant  pros- 
perity which  could  have  ruined  us  you 
have  used  the  money  on  war  and  killing 
and  face-saving,  leaving  yourself  a  legacy 
of  hatred  on  which  we  will  flourish. 

"Fourth,  you  have  not  made  South  Viet- 
nam Into  a  showplace  of  capitalist  glories, 
but  rather  into  a  showplace  of  continued 
F>overty,  disease,  prostitution,  and  massive 
corruption. 

"Fifth,  your  economy  is  beginning  to  come 
apart  under  the  pressure  of  maintaining 
face  everywhere,  just  as  we  thought  it 
would. 

•"Sixth,  your  society  is  also  coming  apart 
because  there  are  some  Americans  who  do 
not  care  about  saving  face.  Itie  black  faces, 
especially,  do  not  care  about  saving  white 
faces." 

"But."  I  protested,  "what  if  the  people 
who  want  to  save  the  country  prevail  over 
those  who  want  to  save  face?  Wouldn't  your 
whole  plan  go  down  the  drain?" 

"Yes.  It  would."  Mr.  Hee  admitted,  "and 
we  were  concerned  when  President  Johnson 
left  Washington.  No  one  worried  more  about 
saving  face  than  he.  But  we  need  not  have 
worried.  The  three  most  admired  men  in 
your  nation,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll — 
President  Nixon.  Billy  Graham,  and  Vice 
President  A^ew — are  all  greatly  afraid  of 
losing  face.  We  have  nothing  to  fear.' 

Mr.  Hee  ^ggled.  as  though  remembering 


something  funny.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
•until  Chairman  Mao  made  the  breakthrough 
we  had  much  trouble  understanding  you  , 
Occidentals.  You  look  alike,  you  sound  alike, 
and  you  hold  life  very  cheaply.  Even  on  the 
streets  you  attack  one  another,  and  your 
television  each  night  dramatizes  hundreds 
of  horrible,  violent,  senseless  deaths.  You 
even  let  children  watch.  We  had  no  idea  how- 
to  deal  with  you. 

•  Now,  after  Chairman  Mao's  discovery,  we 
still  don't  understand  you  very  well,  but  we 
do  know  how  to  deal  with  you." 

■Can  you  tell  me  what  Is  plan"ned  for  our 
future?  '  I  asked. 

"The  future, ..."  Mr  Hee  smiled  scrutably; 
I  could  see  that  much  had  been  planned  for 
us.  "Well,  we  shall  wait  until  you  are  as 
mired  In  Cambodia  as  you  are  in  Vietnam. 
Then  Laos.  Then  Burma.  India.  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan.  Iran.  Iraq. .  . 

"Walt!"  I  almost  shouted.  "You're  taking 
us  right  into  the  Middle  East.  That  might 
mean  war  with  Russia  as  well!" 
"Ah,  so?"  said  Mr.  Hee. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  has  become 
more  ominous  in  past  weeks.  There  is 
more  cause  for  concern  at  this  moment 
than  at  any  time  since  the  1967  war. 

We  have  now  witnessed  a  dramatic 
ciiange  in  the  balance  of  power  in  that 
area  due  to  the  introduction  of  Soviet 
pilots  and  SAM  missiles  in  Egypt. 

The  gravity  of  these  recent  events  has 
prompted  me  to  propose,  and  caused  sev- 
eral Senators  to  join  with  me  in  send- 
ing, a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  urging 
that  he  sell  the  requested  jets  to  Israel 
and  that  he  take  meaningful  and  sub- 
stantive steps  to  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinued support  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  six  Senators : 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
GooDKLL),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  Hart>  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Hughes',  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  Mr.  McGovern  ) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmc) .  I  know  that 
many  other  Senators  of  both  parties 
would  have  joined  us  in  signing  the  letter 
if  there  had  been  sufficient  time  and 
opportunity  for  them  to  have  done  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

We  who  are  among  those  who  believe  that, 
our  country  must  disengage  from  the  Indo- 
china year  are  concerned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  misinterpreting  the  spirited 
r.ational  debate  in  America  over  that  war 
as  a  sign  that  our  nation  will  not  take 
effective  steps  to  protect  our  vital  national 
Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  Joining  in  this  statement  to  make 
plain  our  deep  conviction  that  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  are.  Indeed,  involved  In  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute. 

There  are  fundamental  differences  between 
the  situation  In  Indochina  and  the  situa- 
tion In  Israel. 

The  government  of  Israel  Is  a  democracy 
This  is  not  true  of  the  regimes  our  armed 
forces  are  supporting  .n  Southeast  Asia.  Is- 
rael asks  only  that  we  sell  her  the  military 
equipment  she  needs  to  defend  her  freedom. 

South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos   ask 
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that  we  give  them — not  sell  them — the  mili- 
tary equipment  to  defend  their  own  forms  ol 
repression  against  other  forms  of  repression. 
Worse  yet.  they  ask  that  we  spill  American 
blood  and  spend  American  lives  in  their  be- 
half. Israel  makes  no  such  demand  on  us. 

But  now  we  see  the  open  use  of  Soviet 
pilots  and  Soviet  troops  In  Egypt — an  un- 
precedented assertion  of  Soviet  power  which 
threatens  not  only  Israel  but  world  peace. 

In  providing  Israel  weapons  to  retain  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
would  be  fulfilling  the  doctrine  which  you 
announced  at  Guam,  and  your  subsequent 
c.  11  for  "a  more  responsible  participation  by 
our  foreign  friends  In  their  own  defense  .  . 

The  night  you  announced  that  American 
troops  were  crossing  the  border  Into  Cam- 
bodia, you  spoke  of  the  firnmess  displayed  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  firmness 
backed  by  the  entire  nation,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  attempted  to  place  missiles  In  Cuba. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  now  face  In  the 
Middle  East  a  Soviet  thrtist  that  Is  equally 
om;nous  and  provocative. 

The  new  Soviet  Intervention  In  the  Middle 
East  may  well  stem  from  a  combination  of 
Soviet  misinterpretations,  not  only  of  the 
national  debate  over  the  Indochina  war,  but 
of  the  administration's  decision  to  withhold 
the  sale  of  the  Jets  Israel  has  requested. 

So  we  urge  that  you  make  available  to 
Israel  the  aircraft  she  needs.  We  also  urge 
that  you  take  whatever  steps  are  appropriate 
to  demonstrate  both  our  willingness  to  work 
for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  firmness 
of  our  support  for  Israel  and  for  those  mod- 
erate Arab  governments  also  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  expansion. 

We  urge  you  to  consult  with  NATO  and 
other  allies  In  an  attempt  to  restore  a  cease 
fire  as  a  first  step  towEird  a  stable  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

These  steps  would  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  shall  not  abdicate  our 
responsibilities  in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as 
our  earnest  desire  for  peace. 

Very  sincerely.  ■ 

Alak  Cranston  ' 

Thomas  P.  Eacltton 
Philip  A.  Hart 
*  Harold  E.  Hughes 

George  McGovern 
Stephen  M.  Young 


A  CURTAIN  OF  IGNORANCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen)  is  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate  today.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  state- 
ment and  an  article  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  his  behalf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Hansen  and  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Curtain  of  Ignorance 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  President,  Columnist 
Marquis  Childs,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  22.  stated  that 
unless  the  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam is  accomplished  with  United  Nations 
supervision,  the  Communists  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  of  the  so-called  National  Libera- 
tion Front  may  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force  of  arms. 

Mr.  Childs  speculates  that  should  the 
Communists  win  decisively,  all  foreigners,  in- 
cluding news  reporters,  would  be  expelled 
from  the  coimtry  and  a  "curtain  of  Igno- 
rance would  descend. 

"Behind  that  curtain."  Mr.  Childs  said, 
"the  night  of  the  longknives  would  begin.  All 
political  oppKwltion.  actual  or  potential, 
would  be  systematically  eliminated.  Then 
would  come  personal  revenge.  .  . ." 

Mr.  Childs  points  out  the  "spine-chilling" 
massacre    of   an   estimated   5.700   civilians — 


men,  women,  and  children — during  the  1968 
Tet  offensive  at  Hue. 

U.N.    Supervision    Prerequisite    To    With- 
drawal F^OM  Vietnam 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Like  the  ghost  at  the  banquet,  whether  It 
be  a  banquet  of  doves  or  hawks,  the  very 
words  "blood  bath"  strike  fear  to  the  heart. 
In  his  press  conference  after  the  decision 
on  Cambodia  President  Nixon  said  that  pre- 
cipitous withdrawal  as  advocated  by  "many 
of  our  very  sincere  critics''  would  allow  the 
enemy  to  come  Into  Vietnam  and  "mas- 
sacre the  civilians  there  by  the  millions." 

That  is  not  the  first  time  the  President 
has  raised  the  peril  of  mass  slaughter  In  the 
event  of  a  rout  of  American  forces  or  a  pull- 
out  so  abrupt  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  not  defend  '^ae  country.  Not  an  idle 
bogey  serving  scare  purposes.  It  deserves 
more  serious  consideration  from  those  in 
Congress  pushing  for  a  quick  end  to  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  war. 

As  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  (D-Iowa),  noted 
in  the  Joint  broadcast  of  the  four  principal 
sponsors  of  the  end-the-war  amendment, 
that  amendment  provides  that  funds  may  be 
used  after  the  cut-off  for  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  United  States  military 
personnel,  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
"for  the  arrangement  of  asylum  for  Viet- 
namese whc  might  be  physically  endangered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces.  ' 
This  last  has  been  a  concern  of  Sen.  George 
McQovern  (D-3.D.)  since  he  put  In  a  res- 
olution providing  for  asylum  a  year  ago. 

Prom  talking  with  McOovern,  however. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  proposal  for  asylum  has 
not  been  formulated  with  anything  like  the 
definition  or  on  the  scale  required. 

A  report  has  just  come  out  on  the  "Vlet- 
cong  strategy  of  terror"  that  deserves  the 
most  sober  consideration.  One  reason  Is  that 
the  author,  Douglas  Pike,  has  earned  In  his 
years  in  Vietnam  a  reputation  for  careful 
Judgment.  His  last  book,  "War.  Peace  and  the 
Vlctcong.''  was  praised  by  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  Issue  of  American  Involvement.  Since 
1958  he  has  been  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

His  detailed  description  of  the  unearthing 
of  the  bodies  of  civilians  massacred  during 
the  1968  Tet  offensive  at  Hue  is  spine- 
chilling.  The  estimated  6.700  civilians  were 
killed.  Pike  was  convinced  by  his  on-the- 
spot  Investigation  at  Hue,  as  a  calculated 
effort  to  liquidate  all  opposition. 

After  about  three  weeks  the  Communist 
grip  on  roughly  half  the  city,  the  cultural 
capital  of  Vietnam,  was  broken.  Only  over 
a  period  of  months  were  the  mass  graves 
uncovered. 

"The  first  fact."  he  writes,  "and  perhaps 
the  most  Important,  is  that  despite  contrary 
appearances  virtually  no  Communist  killing 
was  due  to  rage,  frustration,  or  panic  during 
the  Commimlst  withdrawal  at  the  end.  Such 
explanations  are  frequently  heard  but  they 
fall  to  hold  up  under  scrutiny.  Quite  the 
contrary,  to  trace  back  any  single  killing  is 
to  discover  that  almoet  without  exception  It 
was  the  result  of  a  decision  rational  and 
Justifiable  In  the  Communist  mind.  In  fact, 
most  killings  were,  from  the  Communist  cal- 
culation. Imperative." 

Prom  his  analysis  of  the  Hue  massacre  Pike 
outlines  what  he  believes  would  happen  if 
the  Communists  were  to  win  decisively  in 
South  Vietnam  and  he  stresses  the  word 
decisively.  First,  all  foreigners  would  be 
cleared  out  immediately  and  especially  the 
several  hundred  foreign  newsmen  reporting 
from  there.  A  curtain  of  Ignorance  would 
descend  and  the  outside  world  would  know 
little  or  nothing  of  what  was  happening. 

Behind  that  curtain  the  night  of  the  long- 
knives  would  begin.  All  political  opposition, 
actual  or  p>otential,  would  be  systematically 
eliminated.  Then  would  come  personal 
revenge,   a  small  wheel   turning  within   the 


larger  wheel   of  Communist   retribution,  as 
Pike  puts  it. 

Since  this  report  was  prepared  lor  the  U.S. 
mission  in  Saigon  it  may  be  discounted.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  observer,^A  carefully 
planned  and  thought-out  program  of  asylum, 
with  far  more  reality  than  Is  now  In  sight, 
m\ist  be  evolved.  United  Nations  supervision 
Is  surely  the  smallest  prerequisite. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  WAR  POWER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
previous  comments  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
have  discussed  my  deep  misgivings  about 
the  crossing  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  negative  implications  this 
new  escalation  of  a  war  could  have  on 
first,  the  success  of  the  "Vietnamization" 
policy:  second,  the  future  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris;  third,  the  SALT  talks  in 
Vienna;  fourth,  our  domestic  economy 
already  strained  by  the  high  cost  of  these 
foreign  ventures;  and  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, fifth,  the  respect  and  regard  in 
which  the  American  people,  especially 
the  young  people,  hold  their  government 
and  their  country. 

But  I  have  another  concern  which  I 
believe  is  equally  important  and  about 
which  I  would  speak  today;  namely,  my 
concern  for  preserving  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  a  credible  and  flexi- 
ble national  defense  posture. 

The  Constitution  tells  us  that  the 
p>ower  to  declare  war  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  waging  of  war  is  reserved 
to  Congress.  The  Constitution  also  pro- 
vides that  the  President,  under  his 
powers  as  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  the  power  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  an  immediate  threat  to 
national  safety  or  the  safety  of  our 
troop>a. 

These  two  principles  are  not  inconsis- 
tent; the  Constitution  dictates  that  they 
be  balanced.  But  a  proper  balance  will 
result  only  If  both  Congress  and  the 
President  are  aware  of  their  separate 
responsibilities  and  are  prepared  to  act 
to  fulfill  them. 

The  principle  which  emerges  from  the 
debates  over  the  formulation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  early  years  of  our  history,  Is 
that  Congrete  should  have  the  power  and 
responsibility  to  decide  when  American 
forces  will  be  used  to  achieve  national 
security  objectives,  with  the  single  lim- 
ited exception  that  the  President  should 
have  discretion  to  commit  troops  to 
battle  when  the  threat  to  the  safety  and 
survival  of  the  Nation  itself  is  Immediate. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  this  lim- 
ited exception  is  nuclear  war.  If  we 
should  be  attacked  with  nuclear  weapons, 
only  the  President  can  respond  in  the 
few  minutes  time  that  action  is  possible 
and  meaningful.  Thankfully,  this  re- 
mains only  a  future  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution 
does  not  give  the  President  discretion 
to  act  alone  if  a  possible  threat  to  our 
national  security  is  not  so  immediate  as 
to  preclude  a  few  days  of  congressional 
consideration. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an 
attempt  was  made  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  censure  the  President  for 
"unnecessary  and  unconstitutional"  ac- 
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tion  in  committing  American  troops  to  a 
war  with  Mexico  without  providing  Con- 
gress with  all  of  the  information  needed 
to  make  a  sound  judgment  on  whether 
such  intervention  was  justified.  That  at- 
tempt at  censure  was  supported  by  per- 
haps our  greatest  President,  when  he  was 
still  a  Member  of  the  House — Abraham 
Lincoln — as  well  as  by  another  Member 
who  had  formerly  been  a  President — 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  history  of  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance in  the  intervening  century  has 
proven  that  congressionaF  inaction  can 
be  disastrous.  The  President's  inherent 
powers  to  respond  to  immediate  emer- 
gencies has  been  expanded  far  beyond 
the  original  intent  to  justify  his  uni- 
lateral assumption  of  the  power  to  de- 
cide between  war  and  peace. 

Commitments  of  large  numbers  of 
troops  for  an  indeterminate  length  of 
time  to  a  war  in  a  far-off  land  is  not  the 
sort  of  decision  which  the  Constitution 
delivers  to  the  sole  discretionary  power  of 
the  President.  It  is  certainly  not  a  de- 
cision to  respond  immediately  to  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  our  troops. 

Such  commitments  may  be  a  decision 
as  to  what  is  essential  to  our  national 
security,  but  not  one  which  need  be — or 
should  be — made  precipitously. 

I  find  the  distinction  between  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  national  safety  and  a 
general  threat  to  national  security  a  nice 
one — and  I  conclude  that  Congress 
should  participate  in  decisions  as  to  the 
proper  response  to  the  latter. 

President  after  President  in  this  cen- 
s:  tury,  however,  has  made  this  sort  of  de- 
5  cision  privately,  without  any  deference 
to  congressional  authority;  and  often 
without  even  consulting  the  legislative 
branch.  We  have  seen  how  the  traditional 
power  of  Congress  has  atrophied,  as  time 
after  time  the  Executive  has  committed 
and  dispatched  American  forces  to  for- 
eign conflict;  occasionally,  as  I  have 
emphasized  previously,  under  cover  of 
secrecy. 

Part  of  the  blame,  of  course,  belongs 
to  Congress.  We  have  for  too  long  pas- 
sively accepted  the  President's  ability 
to  commit  our  troops  to  battle,  to  use 
the  awesome  Military  Establishment 
with  which  we  have  provided  him  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  constitutional  power  to 
do  so,  and  so  as  to  preclude  congressionsJ 
attention  to  tlie  issue. 

Time  after  time  we  have  justified  these 
involvements  by  invocation  of  the  magic 
words  of  "national  security"  as  a  metuis 
of  foreclosing  either  congressional  scru- 
tiny or  public  examination. 

To  invoke  the  words  "national  secu- 
rity" or  even  "safety  of  our  troops,"  with 
nothing  more,  is  merely  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion of  what  our  national  security  really 
requires  in  troop  commitments,  and  of 
what  the  safety  of  our  troops  really 
means. 

Who  is  truly  supporting  our  yoxmg 
military — those  who  would  leave  more 
to  die  where  too  many  have  died  already, 
or  those  who  would  bring  them  home  in 
orderly  fashion  as  quickly  as  possible? 
The  answer  is  at  least  debatable — and 
the  proper  forum  for  that  debate  is  Con- 
gress itself. 
The  result  of  the  repeated  and  specious 


invocation  of  the  concept  of  "nationtd 
security,"  which  has  been  used  to  justify 
giving  imbridled  war  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident, has  been  a  series  of  private  execu- 
tive decisions  in  which  Congress  has 
played  no  meaningful  role;  and  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  executive's  ar- 
rogation  of  the  power  to  make  such 
private  decisions  about  what  constitutes 
our  national  security,  is  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  war  in"  Indochina,  by  admin- 
istrations of  both  parties. 

First,  we  had  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint 
resolution.  Certainly,  none  of  us  foresaw 
that  the  measures  required  then  to  pro- 
tect our  ships — whether  or  not  they  had 
provoked  attack  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese— would  require  the  eventual  com- 
mitment of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  our 
troops — Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — to 
a  protracted  war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
The  decision  that  our  security  required 
such  a  commitment,  with  the  ensuing 
heavy  cost  in  lives,  treasure,  and  domes- 
tic distress,  was  made  exclusively  in  the 
secret  coimsels  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Govenunent. 

A  second  example  of  a  private  execu- 
tive decision  as  to  what  the  national  se- 
curity required  was  the  decision  that  led 
to  our  deep  involvement  in  the  conflict  in 
northern  Laos.  Not  only  was  the  decision 
not  made  by  Congress,  but  the  truth 
about  the  situation  was  not  made  avail- 
able to  Congress. 

Time  after  time  I  have  pointed  out  the 
grave  danger  incident  to  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy which  the  administration  drew  over 
our  role  in  that  area. 

If  the  President's  power  to  respond  to 
Immediate  threats  justified  those  combat 
actions  in  &n  area  far  removed  from  any 
American  combat  forces,  his  discretion- 
ary powers  would  allow  him  to  commit 
our  forces  to  battle  just  about  anywhere 
in  the  world.  But  the  President  did  en- 
gage our  forces,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  congressional  participation 
In  the  decision. 

A  third,  and  the  most  recent  and  dra- 
matic example  of  a  private  Executive  de- 
termination of  what  national  security  re- 
quired was  the  decision  to  send  troops 
into  Cambodia.  The  situation  posed  there 
was  certainly  not  an  immediate  threat  to 
our  security  as  a  Nation,  by  any  stand- 
ard. 

It  was  a  situation  which  could  have 
been  dealt  with  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress.  Instead,  the  executive  branch 
has  been  quite  proud  of  its  ability  to  keep 
the  plans  for  this  venture  a  secret  for  a 
considerable  period.  Their  pride  in  pre- 
serving this  secrecy  illustrates  precisely 
how  much  the  original  allocation  of  the 
war  power  has  been  twisted  and  dis- 
torted. 

Today  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  bal- 
ance has  tipped  heavily  to  one  side.  This 
tipping  is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the  pres- 
ent President.  It  is  a  process  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years  under  several 
Presidents.  And  Congress  must  carry  Its 
share  of  the  blame  for  failure  to  meet  its 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

Passing  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment will  not  by  itself  redress  the  balance 
and  undo  the  current  misallocatlon  of 
decisionmaking  power.  It  will  be  only  one 
step,  the  first  step.  In  what  I  hope  will  be 


a  growing  list  of  instances  where  Con- 
gress exercises  its  share  of  this  power. 
The  weight  of  precedent  and  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency  are  so  strong  that  only 
continued  awareness  and  sensitivity  by 
Congress  can  guard  the  congressional 
prerogatives  which  remain,  and  recoup 
those  which  have  been  defaulted  in  re- 
cent years. 

Furthermore,  It  is  fitting  that  we  begin 
the  process  of  reasserting  our  responsi- 
bilities by  addressing  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  executive  arrogation  of  the 
power  to  make  decisions  about  the  na- 
tional security;  namely,  the  venture  in 
Cambodia,  a  nation  hitherto  not  included 
in  even  the  most  diffuse  and  distorted 
conceptions  of  national  security. 

The  President's  luiilateral  decision 
must  be  balanced,  and  balanced  immedi- 
ately, by  a  firm  and  clear  expression  of 
the  will  of  Congress.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  Senators  Cooper  and 
Church  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  is  necessary,  and  it  addresses 
itself  to  that  Presidential  action  which 
stands  out  most  prominently  at  the  mo- 
ment as  an  arrogation  of  the  power 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  Congress.  It 
is  one  important  reason  why  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  and  supporter  of  the  amendment 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  blame  for  the 
American  tragedy  in  Vietnam  does  not 
lie  with  one  political  party,  or  with  one 
President,  or  with  one  Congress.  But  re- 
gardless, let  us  now  have  the  fortitude 
to  admit  these  past  errors;  and  firmly 
commit  ourselves  to  seeing  that  they  are 
rapidly  corrected,  so  we  will  be  able  to 
pull  back  from  the  brink  of  the  most 
serious  domestic  political  crisis  to  have 
endangered  this  Republic  since  the  Civil 
War. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  has  just  filed 
its  armual  report  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging  1969."  I  commend  this  thought- 
ful study  to  all  Senators  as  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  hard  facts  concern- 
ing the  economic  plight  of  our  20  milUbn 
older  Americans.  I  need  not  reiterate  «dl 
of  the  statistics  at  this  time,  but  I  want 
to  drive  home  to  Senators  as  forcefully 
as  I  can  the  fact  that  one  third  of  all 
persons  65  and  over  are  living  in  poverty, 
and  that  this  situation  is  not  improving 
in  any  significant  way.  The  recent  15 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits only  began  to  close  the  gap  between 
fixed  income  retirement  benefits  and  the 
present  income  needs  of  retirees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  observed  and  en- 
couraged the  valuable  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  in  shedding 
light  on  the  scope  of  older  citizens' prob- 
lems and  on  the  need  for  public  action 
to  remedy  the  intolerable  situation  of 
many  of  our  retired  citizens.  During  the 
past  year,  the  committee's  principal  en- 
deavor was  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
"Economics  of  Aging."  These  hearings 
are  now  winding  up,  and  they  will  con- 
tribute, when  completed,  a  voluminous 
portrait  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  older 
Americans  ever  assembled.  I  urge  Sena- 
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tors  to  study  these  findings  as  sum- 
marized in  the  annual  report. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  an  inten- 
sive stud5"  by  the  committee  of  the  health 
needs  of  tlie  elder Ij',  in  particular  the 
burgeoning  needs  and  accompanying 
problems  in  the  nursing  home  and  ex- 
tended care  area  of  health  services.  Many 
other  areas  were  surveyed:  housing, 
transportation,  community  services,  em- 
ployment, nutrition,  and  government 
programs 

I  am  especially  eager  to  commend  this 
year's  report  to  Senators.  The  report  as 
a  whole  contains  an  extensive  presenta- 
tion of  each  area  of  concern,  and  it  is 
filled  with  the  facts  and  figures  essential 
to  drafting  appropriate  legislation. 

I  particularly  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  mmority  views  which  con- 
cretely set  forth  a  program  for  action. 
Twelve  specific  areas  for  congressional 
action  are  outlined  and  discussed.  They 
range  from  income  assurance  proposals 
to  research  in  aging.  Our  minority  views, 
however,  also  focus  on  what  I  regard  as 
the  most  truly  significant  aspect  of  the 
aging  problem:  the  need  for  public 
awareness  that  older  people  are  human 
beings  with  needs,  interests,  and  aspira- 
tions every  bit  as  real  as  those  of  young- 
er Americans.  Accordingly,  the  minority 
recommends  a  new  national  policy  in  ag- 
ing which  will  change  social  policies  to- 
ward the  aged  from  negative  to  positive 
ones.  This  urgent  need  is  simimarized  in 
the  minority  views,  as  follows: 

Implementation  of  humane  and  realistic 
policies  will  require  major  changes  in  atti- 
tudes toward  aging  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, business,  education  and  all  other  ele- 
ments of  society  including  older  persons 
ttaeoLselves. 

Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  ex- 
panded ability  of  persons  at  all  ages  to  par- 
ticipate as  fully  as  they  desire  in  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  life  and  to  the 
growing  emotional  need  of  people  In  their 
stJrtles.  seventies  and  even  their  eighties  for 
Involvement  in  the  mainstream  of  life. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  staffs  of  both  sides  for  con- 
tributmg  significantly  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  programs  designed  to  give  a  bet- 
ter life  to  Americans  who  are  over  65. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SST 
IS  GROWING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  two 
items  published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  point  up  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  our  supersonic  transport 
program.  They  demonstrate  that  the 
public  is  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  while 
the  Government  goes  ah<»ad  spending 
billions  on  a  plane  which  threatens  to 
become  an  environmental  outrage. 

Anthony  Lewis,  in  a  column  in  the 
Times,  refers  to  testimony  at  our  recent 
hearings  of  the  Economy  m  Government 
SubccMnmittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Russell  Train.  Chairman  of 
the  President's  newly  formed  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality,  testified  that  the 
American  SST  would  be  "three  to  four 
times  louder"  than  the  108  decibel  limit 
now  allowed  at  U.S.  airports.  Dr.  Richard 


Garwin,  member  of  the  Science  Advisory 
Board  for  Presidents  Kermedy,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon,  told  our  subcommittee  that 
the  SET'S  airport  noise  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  50  subsonic  jets  taking  off  stimul- 
taneously.  Other  witnesses  spoke  of  the 
large  quantities  of  water  vapor  the  SST 
would  release  into  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  the  effect  this  would  have  upon  cloud 
formations,  worldwide  weather  patterns 
and  the  earth's  protective  ozone  layer. 
According  to  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald,  a 
member  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  any  damage  to  the  ozone  In  the 
upper  atmosphere  could  have  an  incal- 
culable effect  upon  all  life  on  earth,  be- 
cause the  earth's  ozone  is  the  only  pro- 
tective screen  we  have  for  the  sun's  po- 
tentially lethal  ultraviolet  rays. 

An  editorial  from  Monday's  Evening 
Star  emphasizes  that  we  cannot  win  the 
race  against  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 
in  building  a  supersonic  transport  any- 
way. But  we  are  proceeding  with  the  race 
just  the  same.  As  the  Star  noted: 

Just  the  knowledge  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  in 
the  race,  we  are  told,  will  preserve  a  ptirt  of 
our  prestige. 

This  is  hog\vash,  of  course.  The  State 
Department  last  year  said  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms  that  national  prestige  is 
no  justification  for  going  ahead  with  the 
SST. 

The  Star  also  refers  to  the  $76  million 
overrun  that  has  just  come  to  light.  More 
will  undoubtedly  follow.  In  fact,  when 
Under  Secretar^of  Transportation  Beggs 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  last 
week,  he  told  us  that  the  Government 
could  no  longer  guarantee  that  it  would 
not  become  involved  in  phases  IV  and  V 
of  the  SST  program — certification  and 
preproduction.  His  estimate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's additional  involvement:  $1 
biUion. 

Finally,  the  British-French  counter- 
part of  the  SST  has  recently  come  in  for 
some  criticism  from  some  very  high 
places.  The  New  York  Times  reports 
that  Prince  Charles,  In  unusually  out- 
spoken remarks,  criticized  the  Con- 
corde program  and  said  it  threatened 
Britain  with  sonic  booms.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  am  aware  of  that  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family  has  been  so  outspoken  on  a 
FHjlitical  l^ue.  In  my  opinion,  he  could 
not  have  eJWsen  a  better  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  by  Anthony  Lewis  from 
Monday's  New  York  Times,  the  editorial 
from  Monday's  Evening  Star,  and  the 
article  from  last  Thursday's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times, 
May  18,  1970 1 
Vainglory   on  thk  CrvnoAN   Side 
(By  Anthony  Liewls) 
London. — The  cause  of   the  environment, 
for  all  Its  deep  significance,  has  seemed  some- 
thing of  a  distraction  In  recent  months.  The 
moral  disquiet  of  Americans  about  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  channeled  Into  environmental 
protest — too   often   Into   rather    Mnpty.   ab- 
stract gestures  Instead  of  the  specific,  difficult, 
controversial  programs  really  required  to  re- 
duce the  destruction  of  our  surroundings. 
Any    thought,    that   vague    environmental 


cheerleading  could  be  a  substitute  for  politi- 
cal action  and  protest  against  the  war  has 
been  dispelled  by  Cambodia.  It  is  hard  for 
even  the  person  most  worried  about  clean  air 
or  water  to  keep  his  mind  on  that  subject 
while  Americans  are  widening  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  shooting  each  other  at 
home. 

But  there  is  one  Issue  related  to  the  en- 
vironment that  now  requires  urgent  public 
attention — the  development  of  supersonic 
transport  planes. 

All  along,  the  arguments  for  supersonic 
transports  have  been  of  a  mystical  kind — the 
urge  to  the  ultimate,  the  Irrepressible  human 
desire  for  bigger  and  faster  machines,  the 
challenge  of  design. 

Those  are  understandable  motivations. 
When  the  first  Concorde  lifted  Its  odd-shaped 
beak  off  the  runway,  there  were  doubtless 
feelings  of  pride  among  Englishmen  and 
Frenchman  apart  from  the  engineers  and  jk)]- 
Itlclans  who  feel  their  prestige  so  directly 
engaged. 

LIKE     CLIPPER     SHIPS 

But  the  Concorde  and  the  projected  SST 
are  a  little  like  the  American  clipper  ships  of 
fond  memory:  beautiful  in  their  way,  adven- 
turous— and  utterly  uneconomic.  Most  pejple 
forget  that  those  lovely  sailing  ships  were 
never  competitive  with  tubbier  competitors. 
And  the  clippers  were  a  burden  only  on  ven- 
tured capital,  not  on  the  public  purse,  public 
health  and  public  tranquility. 

Professor  R.  E.  Newell  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  estimates  that  400 
supersonic  transport  planes — h  moderate  pro- 
jection of  the  sales  targets  of  the  Concorde 
and  SST — would  Inject  about  150,000  tons  of 
water  vapor  into  the  stratosphere  every  day. 
That,  he  says,  would  Increase  the  natural  In- 
take of  water  by  a  third. 

The  result  could  be  to  Increase  cloud  cover, 
reflect  more  of  the  sun's  heat  away  and  re- 
duce the  earth's  temperature.  Members  of 
President  Nixon's  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  have  said  that  there  might  be  "seri- 
ous consequences  on  climate." 

Then  there  Is  noise.  So  far  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  sonic  boom.  Prince 
Charles  reflected  the  concern  of  many  Brit- 
ons when  he  remarked  the  other  day  that 
the  Concorde's  worth  would  be  questionable 
If  it  damaged  ancient  churches,  as  some  fear 
it  will  on  the  forthcoming  first  supersonic 
flights  over  Scotland  and  England. 

But  engine  noise  may  be  a  more  painful 
and  destructive  fact  of  supersonic  life  than 
the  boom.  The  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council.  Russell  E  Train,  has  Just  testified 
that  the  planned  SST  would  be  "three  to 
four  times  louder  '  than  the  present  legal 
limits  on  aircraft  engine  noise.  The  Econ- 
omist, the  British  weekly,  speaks  of  "the 
noise  of  fifty  Jumbo  Jets  at  take-off." 

MARGINAL   BENEFITS 

For  a  society  willingly  to  undergo  pain  of 
that  kind,  one  would  assume  that  it  expected 
In  return  an  enormous  Increase  In  efficency 
and  convenience  of  air  transportation.  But 
In  fact  the  supersonic  planes,  by  the  most 
optimistic  accounts  of  their  boosters,  would 
provide  only  marginal  benefits  if  any. 

The  actual  cabins  would  be  less  spacious 
and  comfortable.  Assuming  that  SST's  would 
be  bearable  at  present  urban  airports  and 
that  ground  time  would  not  increase — 
doubtful  assumptions — the  trans-Atlantic 
traveler  might  save  two  hours.  To  do  so  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  premium  fare.  Even 
then,  the  aircraft  would  probably  not  be 
economic  to  operate;  airline  executives  are 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  be  subsidized 
from  other  operations. 

All  airline  passengers,  then,  would  be  pay- 
ing for  the  doubtful  time-saving  of  a  hand- 
ful of  travelers  in  SST's  So  would  the  public, 
of  course;  billions  of  dollars  in  development 
costs  are  being  paid  by  the  British,  French 
and  American  Governments. 
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'BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS' 

In  the  light  of  this  grotesque  imbalance 
of  costs  and  benefits,  why  should  govern- 
ments press  on  with  the  adventure?  The 
latest  American  answer  is  that  otherwise  air- 
lines might  buy  supersonic  planes  elsewhere 
and  injure  the  "balance  of  payments.  And  the 
Nixon  Administration  put  that  argument 
forward.  The  Economist  says,  '"largely  be- 
cause it  could  find  no  other  sensible  rea- 
son." 

In  short,  the  SST  is  a  civilian  version  of 
our  society's  tendency  toward  vainglory  and 
official  self-deception.  And  here,  as  on  the 
military  side,  it  will  take  an  aroused  public 
to  end   the  illusion  and  the  waste. 


down  churches  or  shatter  priceless  windows 
when  it  tests  its  sonic  booms — Is  this  what 
we  really  want? 

This  Is  one  of  the  technological  achieve- 
ments which  could  do  harm.  What  sort  of 
price  are  we  prepared  to  pay  for  this  sort  of 
advance?" 

The  society  was  debating  the  motion  that 
"This  house  believes  that  technological  ad- 
vance threatens  the  individuality  of  man  and 
becomes  its  master. " 

Charles's  great  uncle.  Lord  Mountbatten, 
a/id  the  novelist.  C.  P.  Snow,  spoke  against 
the  motion,  but  it  carried,  214  to  184. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  18.  1970) 
Off  We  Go  .  .  . 
The  supersonic  transport  has  already  gone 
off  into  the  wild  red  yonder  with  the  first 
announcement  of  a  cost  overrun  since  the 
United  States  Joined  the  International  race 
for  a  bigger  and  b<^er  sonic  boom. 

As  such  things  go*>ligse  days,  the  amount 
Involved  Is  no  great  shatfes^a  mere  $76  mil- 
lion. But  it's  still  early  In  tH«  game,  and  be- 
fore the  first  SST  shatters  its  Sxst  silence  the 
civilian  planners  may  yet  be  contending  for 
top  honors  in  underestlmatloV  with  the 
Pentagon. 

It  must  also  be  considered  thkt  military 
equipment,  such  as  the  much  maligned  C5A 
transjxiri,  may  be  a  very  handy  thing  to  have 
around.  It  may  even,  someday,  prove  to  be 
worth  what  we  paid  for  It. 

The  billion  dollar  SST  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  conceived  not  because  of  a 
pressing  need  for  Jet  passengers  to  roar  along 
at  mach  2.  but  because  of  a  belief  that  Amer- 
ica will  lose  face — and  part  of  aircraft  mar- 
ket— If  we  stay  too  long  out  of  the  supersonic 
race.  The  Russians  and  the  British-French 
^  combine  have  us  beaten,  of  course.  But  just 

O  the  knowledge  that  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  race, 

X  we  are  told,  will  preserve  a  part  of  our  pres- 

tige. And  the  fact  that  when  we  do  arrive  we 
will  be  the  fastest,  the  roomiest  and  noisiest 
of  all  wUl,  presumably,  restore  our  image  and 
our  International  balance  of  payments.  Lots 
of  luck. 

It  might  have  been  pleasant,  just  for  once, 
to  let  someone  else  make  the  costly  mistakes 
so  that  the  United  States  might  profit  by 
them  instead  of  paying  for  them.  But  that.  It 
seems.  Is  too  much  to  hope  for.  All  that's  left 
now  Is  to  watch  the  cost  overruns  rise  like  a 
one-way  tide,  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

Prince  Charles  Says  Concorde  Threatens 
PoLLtmoN  BY  Noise 

Cambridge  England,  May  13.  —  Prince 
Charles  struck  at  pollution  In  unusually  out- 
spoken comments  last  night  and  said  the 
multlmllllon  dollar  British -French  super- 
sonic transfx>rt,  the  Concorde,  threatened  the 
environment  with  sonic  booms. 

Charles  spoke  in  debate  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Union  Society  to  an  audience  of  600 
fellow  undergraduates. 

It  was  the  maiden  speech  before  the  society 
for  Charles,  who  drew  laughter  when  he 
noted  he  was  supposed  to  avoid  controversy. 

But.  he  said,  "I  must  put  forward  a  few 
of  my  own  views  on  this  subject  In  which  I 
happen  to  be  particularly  Interested  because 
it  ip  concerned  with  pollution." 

He  said  p>eople  were  becoming  "creatures  of 
technology." 

"We  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider 
very  carefully  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
from  technology, "  he  said. 

The  21-year-old  heir  to  the  British  throne 
said  that  he  saw  the  Concorde  the  other  day 
and  that  it  was  a  "very  fascinating  and  excit- 
ing aircraft  and  one  of  the  very  latest  devel- 
opments in  man's  technology." 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  to  go  in 

It,"  he  said.  "But  then,  if  it  Is  going  to  pol- 

'  lute  us  with  noise,  if  it  is  going  to  knock 


ONLY  A  TIMETABLE  CAN  EXTRI- 
CATE NIXON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  609,  submitted  by  Sen- 
ators     GOODELL,      McGOVERN,      HuGHES, 

Cranston,  and  me,  and  now  having  22 
cosE>onsors,  is  designed  to  bring  about 
a  sj'stematic  and  orderly  process  for  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam.  It  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  a  timetable  for  our 
withdrawal  is  the  best  means  both  to  en- 
liven the  negotiations  in  Paris  and  give 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  defense.  It  is  ouj  sin- 
cere conviction  that  this  Is  the  only 
strategy  open  to  the  President  for  in- 
suring our  disengagement  from  the  war. 

We  are  not  alone  in  sharing  this  con- 
viction. Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  has  recently  stated  in  the 
most  persuasive  terms  the  logic  of  es- 
tablishing a  timetable  for  our  own  with- 
drawal. Yesterday.  Morton  H.  Halperin 
and  Les  Gelb,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  also  have  argued  in  the  most  co- 
gent and  reasonable  manner  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  such  a  definite  plan 
and  schedule  for  our  disengagement.  Mr. 
Gelb  served  as  former  acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Mr. 
Halperin  served  as  a  senior  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council  un- 
der this  administration  and  continued 
as  a  consultant  to  it  on  Southeast  Asian 
affairs  until  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
maintain  that  "Only  a  Timetable  Can 
Extricate  Nixon"  and  deal  with  every 
question  I  have  seen  raised  about  this 
proposal.  Their  perspectives  set  forth  in 
the  clearest  possible  manner  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  logic  supporting  our 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1970] 
Only   a   Timetable   Can   Extricate   Nixon 

(By  Les  Gelb  and  Morton  H.  Halperin) 

President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  depends 
explicitly  on  using  threats  of  escalation  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hanoi  to  ac- 
cept a  settlement  on  American  terms  or  to 
refrain  from  stepping  up  military  pressure 
as  U.S.  forces  gradually  withdraw.  President 
Nixon  certainly  would  like  to  avoid  escala- 
tion, and  to  continue  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
and  negotiate  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
but  his  policies  are  leading  him  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Paced  with  the  President's  stated  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  American  combat 
forces  only  to  the  degree  that  Vietnamizatlon 
enables  Saigon  to  fill  the  gap.  Hanoi  will  al- 
most certainly  step  up  military  pressure  as 
U  S.  forces  are  withdrawn.  Thus  there  is  a 


grave  danger  of  even  more  futUe  escalation 
unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  withdrawal 
according  to  a  fixed  schedule. 

The  F>resldent  has  not  sought  to  keep  his 
policy  a  secret  from  the  American  i>eople. 
But  despite  what  he  said,  most  observers  have 
assumed  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  politician, 
and  that  he  therefore  had  ruled  out  any  es- 
calation and  was  planning  to  withdraw  all 
.American  forces  before  1972.  The  pace  of 
withdrawals  announced  April  20,  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  and  the  new  bombing  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam  suggest  the  need  for 
another  look  at  the  record. 

Neither  by  word  nor  deed  has  the  Presi- 
dent Indicated  any  intention  to  withdraw 
all  American  forces.  He  has  promised  only  to 
withdraw  combat  forces  and  has  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  any  withdrawals  beyond 
those  he  has  already  announced.  This  lei- 
surely pace,  which  will  bring  U.S.  troop  levels 
to  285.000  by  June  1971,  makes  clear  that  the 
President  Is  responding  to  public  pressure  to 
withdraw  U.S.  forces  only  to  the  degree  that 
he  believes  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  can 
fill  the  gap.  and  only  if  Hanoi  does  not  step 
up  Its  military  effort.  Given  these  criteria, 
I  here  will  be  many  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam for  a  long  time  to  come. 

HINTS  DON'T  COUNT 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  wishful  thinking 
which  Ignores  what  the  President  does  and 
says  and  clings  to  a  few  carefully  dropped, 
ambiguous  bints  in  order  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  he  really  Intends  to  withdraw 
all  American  forces  on  a  fixed  schedule,  de- 
termined only  by  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  and  the  need  to  provide  security  for 
the  withdrawing  forces. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  remaining  doubt 
about  the  role  of  escalation  In  the  President's 
strategy.  During  the  campaign,  candidate 
Nixon  made  his  basic  approach  very  clear. 
For  example,  in  his  talk  to  Southern  dele- 
gates at  the  Republican  Convention: 

"How  do  you  bring  a  war  to  a  conclusion? 
I'll  tell  you  how  Korea  was  ended.  We  got 
m  there  and  bad  this  messy  war  on  our 
hands.  Elsenhower  let  the  word  go  out — let 
the  word  go  out  diplomatically — to  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  North  Koreans  that  we  would 
not  tolerate  this  continual  ground  war  of 
attrition.  And  within  a  matter  of  months, 
they  negotiated.  . . . 

"Critical  to  the  settlement  of  Vietnam  Is 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  why 
I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  It  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  the  next  President 
to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
— and  talk  quite  directly,  not  only  about 
Vietnam,  you've  got  to  broaden  the  canvas — 
because  in  Vietnam  they  have  no  reason  to 
end  that  war.  It's  hurting  tis  more  than  it's 
hurting  them." 

In  almost  every  one  of  his  public  state- 
ments on  Vietnam,  the  President  has  stated 
his  Intention  to  respond  if  Hanoi  steps  up  its 
mUiiary  pressure  as  U.S.  forces  are  with- 
drawn. For  example,  his  position  was  clearly 
delineated  In  his  April  20  statement  where 
he  discussed  the  risks  of  withdrawing  150.000 
Americans : 

"But  I  again  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  whUe  we  are  taking  these  risks 
for  peace,  they  will  be  taking  grave  risks 
should  they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  Increased  military  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam  In  Cambodia  or  in  Laos. 

"I  repeat  what  I  said  Nov.  3  and  Dec.  15: 
If  I  conclude  that  increased  enemy  action 
jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam. 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  "Jtrec- 
tlve  measures  to  deal  with  that  situation.  My 
responsibility  as  commander  in  chief  of  our 
armed  forces  is  for  the  safety  of  our  men. 
and  I  shall   meet  that  responsibility. ' 

In  his  press  conference  defending  the  Cam- 
bodia invasion.  President  Nixon  stated  that 
this  was  the  kind  of  response  he  had  in  mind. 
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In  fact,  providing  yet  another  explanation 
for  his  action,  he  implied  that  Its  purpose 
was  to  make  credible  future  escalation 
should  the  enemy  ignore  hla  warnings: 

■'But  I  also  warned  at  that  time  that 
Increased  enemy  action  In  Laos,  In  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  In  Vietnam,  was  something 
that  we  had  noted,  and  that  If  I  had  indi- 
cated, and  If  I  found,  that  Increased  enemy 
action  would  Jeopardize  the  remaining  forces 
who  would  be  In  Vietnam  after  we  had  with- 
drawn 150,000.  I  would  take  strong  action  to 
deal  with  It.  I  found  that  the  action  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  In  Cambodia  would 
mean  the  240,000  Americans  who  would  be 
there  a  year  from  now  without  many  combat 
troops  to  help  defend  them  would  leave  them 
In  an  untenable  position.  That  Is  why  I  had 
to  act." 

QUANTUM  ESCALATION 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  has  concluded  from  the  domestic 
reaction  to  the  Cambodian  affair  that  future 
escalation  is  ruled  out.  At  the  same  press 
conference.  In  explaining  how  his  actions 
differed  from  those  of  President  Johnson,  he 
gave  a  clue  as  to  the  form  his  next  escalation 
would  take: 

"However,  the  difference  Is  that  he  did 
move  step  by  step.  This  action  is  a  decisive 
move,  and  this  action  also  puts  the  enemy  on 
warning  that  If  it  escalates  while  we  are  try- 
ing to  de-escalate,  we  will  move  decisively 
and  not  step  by  step." 

An  even  more  ominous  possibility  was 
raised  by  James  Reston.  In  a  column  com- 
menting on  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
the  Presidents  April  30  statement.  Reston 
wrote: 

"Here  what  the  President  says  should  be 
taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  For  if  he 
personally  takes  the  responsibility  for  with- 
drawing troops  against  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Abrams.  and  the  enemy  then  launches  an 
attack  that  threatens  a  major  military  de- 
feat or  even  the  destruction  of  Abrams"  com- 
mand. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
will  use  any  weapons  at  his  command — any 
weapons — to  avoid  destruction  of  his  re- 
maining troops." 

This  hint  of  the  us*  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  contradicted  by  a  Whlt«  House  source 
who  stated  authoritatively  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  be  used  In  Vietnam. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  If  pohcy  does 
not  change? 

Assume  that  the  Cambodian  venture  ends 
on  schedule  and  the  President  meets  his  an- 
nounced plan  for  withdrawing  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam.  Depending  on  the  timing  of 
these  withdrawals,  the  crunch  will  come  in 
eight  to  12  months  after  the  effects  claimed 
for  the  Cambodian  invasion  have  worn  off 
and.  more  important,  most  American  com- 
bat forces  are  gone.  At  that  time  Hanoi  will 
have  three  choices: 

1  Avoid  expansion  of  its  efforts  and  per- 
mit American  casualties  to  decline  drastical- 
ly However,  this  would  mean  that  U.S.  forces 
would  remain  in  South  Vietnam  Indefinitely 
propping  up  the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  Hanoi 
would  not  accept  this. 

2.  Seek  a  negotiated  political  solution.  But 
what  political  solution  can  be  negotiated? 
Hanoi  Insists  on  a  coalition  government  or 
commission  prior  to  elections,  and  Saigon  In- 
sists on  remaining  the  government  during 
the  elections.  Sharing  power  on  a  leopard 
spot  territorial  or  federal  basis  seems  equally 
unnegotlable.  Moreover,  even  if  there  were 
the  best  of  will  on  both  sides.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  either  side  would  have  any 
confidence  in  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
thereafter.  Hanoi  has  reiterated  that  It  will 
not  negotiate  until  the  United  States  com- 
mits Itself  to  total  withdrawal  Hanoi's  lead- 
ers have  demonstrated  that  they  mean  what 
they  say  and  are  not  deterred  by  military 
threat3. 

3.  In.:reased  military  and  political  pressure 


In  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  will  almost  cer- 
tainly go  this  route  at  some  point,  seeking 
to  keep  U.S.  casualties  high  and  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Its  expec- 
tation be  that,  faced  with  Increased  domestic 
pressure  because  of  the  casualties  and  con- 
tinued costs  of  the  war,  the  United  States 
would  then  be  forced  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely. But  the  history  of  the  war  Indicates 
that  Hanoi  would  also  be  prepared  for  escala- 
tion and  ready  to  accept  Its  consequences. 

A    MASSIVE   RESPONSE 

Thus  Hanoi  Is  likely  to  step  up  military 
pressure  and  ignore  the  President's  warning. 
How  will  the  President  respond?  To  do  noth- 
ing would  be  to  confess  that  his  warnings 
were  meaningless  and  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  look  forward  to  an  Indefinite  period 
of  involvement  in  Vietnam  with  high  casual- 
ties and  no  end  In  sight.  To  announce  a 
schedule  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  remaining 
U.S.  forces  would  be  to  abandon  the  Presi- 
dent's withdrawal  criteria  and  Ignore  all  that 
he  has  said  about  the  importance  of  Vietnam. 

If  the  President  acts  in  accordance  with  his 
threats,  his  concept  of  national  Interest  and 
his  misguided  view  of  the  efficacy  of  "deci- 
sive" escalation,  he  may  well  launch  an  all- 
out  attack  against  North  Vietnam  coupled 
with  a  blockade  of  Haiphong.  Unless  our  pol- 
icy Is  changed,  we  may  all  wake  up  one 
morning  to  learn  that  In  support  of  his  with- 
drawal schedule,  the  President  has  been 
forced  to  order  yet  another  and  more  serious 
escalation. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  President  has 
maintained  that  the  only  alternative  to  his 
Vletnamlzation  {>ollcy  and  negotiating  stra- 
tegy Is  "precipitous  withdrawal"  leading  to 
the  "defeat  and  humiliation"  of  the  United 
States.  This  statement  of  alternatives  was 
successful  for  two  refksons.  The  President  was 
withdrawing  U.S.  troops,  and  his  free  choice 
proposals  at  Paris  seemed  reasonable.  The 
upshot  was  that  public  debate  on  alterna- 
tives virtually  ceased  for  over  a  year. 

The  most  promising  alternative — an  an- 
nounced timetable  for  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  and  personnel — was 
squelched  by  the  President.  In  his  Nov.  3 
speech,  he  said  that  "a  fixed  timetable  .  .  . 
would  completely  remove  any  Incentive  for 
the  enemy  to  negotiate  an  agreement,"  and 
that  "they  would  simply  wait  until  our  forces 
nad  withdrawn  and  then  move  in." 

These  arguments  have  gained  a  curious 
kind  of  acceptance — probably  because  most 
people  simply  have  not  thought  about  them. 
What  incentive  has  the  President's  policy 
given  Hanoi  to  negotiate? 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  progress  In 
the  Paris  peace  talks.  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  Hanoi  will  become  more  concilia- 
tory In  the  future?  And  If  we  look  at  what 
Hanoi  Is  doing  In  South  Vietnam,  the  evi- 
dence points  to  Its  battening  down  for  pro- 
tracted warfare. 

The  President's  second  argument  about 
Hanoi's  gaining  a  military  advantage  and 
"moving  in'  is  similarly  weak.  If  Hanoi  is 
aiming  to  wait  out  the  departure  of  U.S. 
forces,  it  can  do  so  whether  or  not  the 'With- 
drawal schedule  Is  announced. 

A    BLOOD    BATH    NOW 

Another  argument  frequently  used  by  the 
Nixon  administration  against  a  fixed  with- 
drawal schedule  is  that  a  blood  bath  would 
ensue  in  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  serious 
matter  to  take  Into  account.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  Is  using  it  as  a  scare  tactic. 
Si>eculatlons — and  they  can  be  only  specula- 
tions— about  a  blood  bath  have  to  be  weighed 
against  the  certainty  that  South  Vietnamese 
are  now  being  killed  by  the  thousands  and 
will  continue  to  be  killed  by  the  thousands 
each  year  that  the  war  goes  on. 

The  North  Vietnamese  record  of  dealing 
with  their  enemies  after  the  1954  C3eneva 
Conference  Is  certainly  no  worse  than  the 
record  of  our  South  Vietnamese  allies.  The 


performance  of  both  on  the  matter  of  human 
life  over  the  last  six  years  has  been  equally 
appalling.  For  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
would  not  wish  to  take  their  chances  with  a 
"peace."  we  should,  of  course,  stand  ready  to 
provide  sanctuary  and  assistance. 

But  the  Interesting  thing  about  the  blood 
bath  argument  is  that  it  must  hide  either 
the  belief  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army  Is 
hopeless  or  the  conviction  that  U.S.  forces 
can  never  be  fully  withdrawn — or  both.  The 
Nixon  administration  keeps  insisting  that 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies  have  made  great 
progress  In  the  military  field,  and  even  the 
heretofore  knowledgeable  pessimists  agree. 
The  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  number 
one  million,  and  if  police  and  civil  defense 
forces  are  counted,  this  adds  another  quarter 
million.  They  have  the  most  modern  U.S. 
equipment,  and  after  an  American  with- 
drawal could  continue  to  receive  US.  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  1 14  million-man  force  would  be  left 
to  contend  with  a  combined  North  VietnA- 
mese  and  Vietcong  force  of  about  220.000 
backed  up  by  a  North  Vietnamese  army  of 
approximately  400.000.  If  these  numerical 
odds  are  not  considered  significant  by  the 
President.  Is  he  really  concerned  about  some- 
thing else?  Does  It  have  something  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces?  Will  they  ever  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  North  Vietnam? 

All  these  questions  come  down  to  the 
overwhelming  question:  Does  the  President 
really  intend  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  fully 
or  will  his  policy  inevitably  lead  to  a  leveling 
off  of  U.S.  forces  at  100.000  or  even  250,000 
men?  If  the  latter  Is  his  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent really  has  no  objection  to  the  fixed 
timetable  alternative.  His  objection  rather 
would  see  to  be  to  the  very  principle  of  full 
withdrawal  in  the  absence  of  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

HARDLY    PRECIPITOUS 

The  President's  arguments  have  led  to  a 
confusion  between  a  fixed  timetable  and 
"precipitous  withdrawal."  Most  advocates  of 
a  timetable  speak  In  terms  of  full  withdrawal 
In  12  months  to  2  years.  Is  this  precipitate, 
and  if  so.  why?  Is  it  "precipitous"  because 
the  President  believes  that  a  large-scale  U.S. 
presence  will  still  be  required  tn  Vietnam  2 
years  from  now  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
present  Saigon  government? 

The  only  test  of  the  timetable  alternative 
Is  how  It  would  measure  up  against  the 
four  problems  that  the  President  faces:  (1) 
bringing  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  into  a 
position  where  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves; (2)  moving  the  Paris  peace  talks 
off  dead  center;  (3)  restoring  U.S.  domestic 
support  for  some  kind  of  continuing  U.S. 
role  In  world  affairs,  and  (4)  dealing  with 
domestic  priorities  and  reunifying  our 
nation. 

First,  advocates  of  a  fijted  withdrawal  are 
not  uninterested  In  the  fate  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Many  would  like  to  see  the  narrowly 
based  military  rule  of  Thleu  and  Ky  broad- 
ened to  include  moderates  and  nationalists, 
to  develop  a  more  responsive  and  politically 
stronger  government  In  Saigon.  Only  that 
kind  of  government  would  have  the  con- 
fidence to  negotiate  seriously  with  the 
other  side  and  to  chance  sutwequent  p>o- 
lltlcal  competition. 

Many  would  also  like  to  see  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  better  able  to  fight. 
But  as  long  as  the  Saigon  leaders  believe 
President  Nixon's  statement  that  UJ3.  with- 
drawals will  be  contingent  on  their  ability 
to  assume  more  of  the  combat  burden,  they 
have  little  Incentive  to  shape  up.  Saigon's 
interest  Is  to  have  the  United  States  stay 
around  as  long  as  possible.  The  fixed  time- 
table would  put  it  on  notice  that  the  time 
has  come  to  get  Its  house  in  order. 

Second,  progress  In  Parts  will  come  only 
after  Hanoi  Is  satisfied  that  U.S.  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  fully  by  a  definite  time.  The  Presl- 


dents  strategy  of  giving  Hanoi  a  choice  be- 
tween a  one-year  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces 
and  an  indefinite  U.S.  presence  simply  is  not 
working.  Hanoi's  military  strategy  has  been 
gearing  for  the  long  haul. 

But  once  Washington  announced  a  fixed 
timetable,  Hanoi  would  have  a  real  Incentive 
to  ensure  that  we  went  through  with  It.  The 
United  States  should  be  In  a  strong  position 
to  get  the  following  kinds  of  concessions 
from  Hanoi:  return  of  U.S.  POWs;  deescala- 
tlon  or  a  cea.se-flre  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  our  men;  a  reduction  of  North  Vietnamese 
military  operations  In  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
and  possibly  even  an  agreement  to  sit  down 
with  the  present  or  a  broadened  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  discuss  a  political  settlement. 

There  may  have  been  a  time,  say  two  years 
ago,  when  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
negotiate  free  elections  or  territorial  divisions 
of  power,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  are  probably  not  strong  enough  new 
in  South  Vietnam  to  take  the  risks.  The 
fixed  withdrawal  would  allow  us  to  negotiate 
what  is  negotiable  rather  than  engaging  In 
futile  pipe  dreams  about  negotiating  an  over- 
all settlement  in  Paris. 
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Third,  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  bringing  about  precisely  the  kind  of 
world  situation  which  the  President  Justly 
seeks  to  avoid.  He  has  often  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  way  we  extricate  ourselves  from 
Vietnam  will  affect  the  credibility  of  U,S. 
Interests  in  Korea,  Japan,  Western  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  longer  the  Vietnam  war  goes  on, 
the  more  US.  domestic  opposition  to  any 
kind  of  foreign  Involvement,  the  less  likely 
that  the  President  will  be  In  a  position  to 
act  !n  accord  with  U.S.  Interests  and  the 
e.xpectatlons  of  our  allies.  The  fixed  time- 
table would  let  the  nations  of  the  world 
know  once  again  what  our  international 
priorities  are  and  would  begin  rebuilding  the 
Presidents  base  for  a  new  and  sustainable 
approach  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  exit  from  Vietnam  by  a  specified 
time  would  allow  the  President  to  turn  his 
energies  to  peace  and  progress  at  home.  There 
Is  no  external  menace  that  compares  to  the 
internal  menace  of  millions  of  Americans 
living  In  poverty,  20  million  blacks  living 
with  hate,  our  youth  living  in  disenchant- 
ment and  Americans — those  for  and  those 
against  the  President's  Vietnam  policy — de- 
spairing of  a  way  out  of  the  pit. 


WHERE  IS  OUR  ECONOMY  HEADED? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  unemployment  rate  rising  rapidly, 
the  stock  market  in  precipitous  decline, 
and  inflation  continuing  imabated,  it  is 
now  Quite  clear  that  the  Nation  is  facing 
a  serious  economic  and  financial  crisis. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  now  near 
5  percent,  and  if  it  continues  to  increase 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year  at  the 
rate  it  increased  during  the  first  half,  by 
December  the  rate  will  be  7.4  percent. 

The  stock  market  is  at  its  lowest  point 
in  7  years,  dropping  below  the  700  mark. 
This  has  literally  wiped  out  the  savings 
of  many  Americans. 

This  market  plunge  clearly  reflects  the 
growing  lack  of  confidence  of  our  people 
in  the  economic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration, along  with  the  dismal  business 
outlook  for  the  next  few  years. 

Our  consumers  are  suffering — and 
that  Is  all  of  us — as  inflation  continues 
to  barrel  ahead  at  a  6 -percent  annual 
rate. 

Interest  rates  remain  at  historically 
high  levels,  the  housing  industry  is  in  a 
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depression,  and  the  automobile  industry 
is  in  a  slump. 

It  was  somewhat  frightening  to  hear 
the  President  of  the  United  States  say 
several  weeks  ago  that  if  he  had  any 
money  he  would  buy  stocks. 

Every  American  is  now  being  put  in 
the  triple  vice  of  rising  prices,  an  ex- 
orbitantly high  cost  of  money,  and  lower 
real  earnings  because  of  the  continuing 
slowdown  in  economic  activity. 

Somehow  we  have  managed  to  create  a 
recession  in  the  midst  of  rampant  infia- 
tion,  and  the  public  is  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  vicious  squeeze.  It  is  particu- 
larly punishing  on  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  large  middle  class  who  earn  a 
fixed  income. 

The  reasons  for  this  sad  state  of  eco- 
nomic affairs  are  not  hard  to  discover. 
For  well  over  a  year  now  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  embraced  the  theory  that  the  best 
way  to  stop  inflation  is  through  a  tight 
money  policy.  Wages  and  prices  have 
been  allowed  to  run  rampant,  fueled  by 
excessive  Government  expenditures,  but 
the  Fed  has  even  tightened  the  screws 
on  the  money  supply.  , 

Under  simplistic  assumptions,  this  ad- 
ministration has  relied  on  the  "market- 
place" for  a  solution  to  all  economic  prob- 
lems. But,  let  us  face  it,  markets  are  not 
perfectly  free  and  prices  and  wages  do 
not  move  up,  and  certainly  not  down,  in 
accordance  with  perfectly  free  market 
conditions. 

The  price  of  money  is  regulated,  the 
prices  of  many  of  our  products  are,  in 
effect,  regulated  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  the  price  of  labor  is  also  regulated 
by  minimimi  wage  laws  and  by  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  unions. 

Government  intervention  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  pervasive  and  Is  not  always 
bad.  In  fact,  we  have  deliberately  passed 
many  laws  to  protect  labor  from  exploi- 
tation, to  protect  industry  from  price  dis- 
crimination, and  to  establish  health  and 
safety  requirements  for  the  consumer — 
to  mention  but  a  few  areas. 

Government  intervention  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  often  a  necessary  and  desir- 
able adjunct  to  the  recognition  of  certain 
social  and  economic  problems,  which  the 
laissez  faire  capitalism  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury neglected.  Somehow,  however,  we 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  theory  that  the 
Government  has  to  be  a  passive  onlooker 
to  all  price  and  wage  decisions,  even 
though  indirectly  through  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  regulatory  actions  we  set  the 
conditions  which  influence  these  deci- 
sions. 

This  administration  has  deliberately 
raised  the  price  of  money  to  stop  infla- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  letting  other 
Government  actions,  such  as  Federal 
spending  to  support  our  troops  In  Asia 
and  Europe,  fuel  the  flames  we  are  trs^lng 
to  stamp  out  by  a  tight  monetary  policy. 

This  excessive  reliance  on  monetary 
policy  is  based  on  simplistic  assumptions 
which  defy  rational  explanation.  An  8- 
percent  prime  rate  does  not  prevent  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  A.T.  &  T.  from  borrowing 
capital  to  finance  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures,  or  to  channel  efforts 
away  from  production  of  civilian  goods 
to  military  hardware.  But  It  does  stop 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  American  from 


borrowing  money  to  purchase  that  home 
they  have  dreamed  of  or  to  finance  the 
college  expenses  of  their  children. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  a  policy  that 
lows  the  great  corporations  to  continue 
to  spend  billions,  that  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  billions  upon  bil- 
lions to  fight,  almost  by  itself,  for  other 
nations'  freedom,  while  Mr.  Average 
American  is  enslaved  by  the  ravages  of 
inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and  a  deep- 
ening recession? 

Is  it  not  a  strange  anomoly  that  a  Re- 
publican administration,  which  trtidi- 
tionally  represents  the  views  of  business 
and  banking,  has  so  mismanaged  the 
economy  that,  in  the  space  of  less  than 
18  months  in  office,  it  has  brought  us  into 
a  full-fledged  recession,  a  stock  market 
crisis,  growing  unemployment,  and  the 
highest  rate  of  price  inflation  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n? 

One  should  not  desire  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  economic  chaos — and  cer- 
tainly the  previous  administration  Is 
partly  to  blame  for  the  mess  we  are  in — 
but  I  cannot  remain  silent  while  Ameri- 
cans are  put  out  of  work,  while  our 
people  must  pay  ever  rising  prices — all 
under  the  simplistic  free  market  theories 
of  "laissez-faire"  economists  who  have 
put  their  eggs  in  the  tight  monetary 
basket. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  root  cause  of 
our  inflation — Government  expendi- 
tures— particularly  by  our  world  em- 
bracing Defense  Establishment,  which 
accoimts  for  over  40  percent  of  our  budg- 
et. We  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  defending  Asian  countries  against 
Asian  communism  and  European  coun- 
tries against  European  communism, 
while  the  rest  of  the  so-called  free 
world— always  privately  and  often  open- 
ly, contemptuous  of  our  policies — has 
concentrated  on  improving  its  economic 
efficiency  and  competitiveness,  as  well  as 
on  policies  which  prevent  our  commodi- 
ties from  entering  their  markets. 

The  result  has  been  that  our  basic 
manufacturing  industries  are  being 
driven  to  the  wall  by  foreign  competi- 
tion, jobs  are  being  transferred  abroad, 
and  we  Americans  who  arrogate  to  our- 
selves the  role  of  protecting  and  financ- 
ing those  who  are  putting  us  out  of  busi- 
ness, suffer  the  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences of  these  policies. 

Clearly,  both  the  overall  economy  and 
our  financial  markets  are  depressed; 
and  are  yearning  for  peace  and  an  easier 
money  policy. 

Mihtary  expenditures  do  not  help  our 
competitive  position  in  the  nonmilitary 
industrial  sector  of  our  economy  any- 
where near  the  extent  to  which  they  ruin 
our  competiUve  position  by  fueling  the 
flames  of  inflation.  Clearly  also  the  ef- 
fect of  Vietnam  on  our  economy  has  been 
negative.  But  it  has  helped  Japan.  Korea. 
Taiwan,  and  our  European  friends  in 
their  taking  over  of  a  steadilj-  increasing 
share  of  our  market. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  tolerate  much  longer  the  continua- 
tion of  policies  which  could  soon  lead  us 
to  economic  and  financial  ruin  imder  the 
mantle  of  "fulfilling  our  international 
obligations."  We  have  spent  generously 
our  taxpayers'  money  to  build  up  our 
friends   abroad — since   World    War   n 
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some  $130  billion  in  foreign  aid.  plus  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  annually-  in  over- 
seas military  expenditures.  Overseas  aid 
and  military  expenditures  account  for 
over  half  our  national  debt  which  has 
reached  the  staggering  figure  of  $368 
billion.  That  is  over  $60  billion  more  than 
the  debt  of  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
world  combined. 

Now  we  find  that  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean industries  are.  In  effect,  taking  over 
our  markets  in  such  basic  manufacturing 
sectors  as  textiles,  shoes,  steel,  and  elec- 
tronics. Are  we  supposed  to  give  these  up 
for  the  sake  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions, while  those  very  Eiiropean  and 
Far  East  countries  protect  their  own 
producers  with  a  rash  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers? 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  began  to  think 
more  about  our  own  people,  and  less 
about  our  "international  obligations"? 
Let  me  sum  up : 

We  are  in  a  serious  economic  and  fi- 
nancial crisis; 

The  crisis  has  been  brought  about  fun- 
damentally by  our  burgeoning  Govern- 
ment expenditures  over  the  last  several 
years,  along  with  the  excessively  tight 
monetary  policy  of  the  past  year; 

Our  economic  policy  has  created  dis- 
tortions and  inequities  in  our  society, 
without  providing  any  remedy  for  the 
inflation,  and  the  "crisis  in  confidence" 
which  pervades  the  markets  today: 

The  average  American  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  tight  money  policy,  while 
the  more  fortunate  have  borne  a  dis- 
proportionately smaller   burden; 

Our  worldwide  commitments  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  has  not  only  put 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Americsm  tax- 
payer, but  has  also  caused  us  to  neglect 
far  too  many  of  our  pressing  economic 
and  social  needs  here  at  home; 

Our  basic  industries  and  labor  force 
are  being  injured  by  import  competition 
from  countries  we  are  protecting  with  the 
use  of  our  own  tax  money ; 

Unless  these  policies,  and  the  trends 
they  Induce,  are  changed,  the  American 
people  will  soon  be  calling  for  even  more 
drastic  action — action  which  could 
lead — to  a  polarization  of  extremists  in 
this  country,  both  groups  in  disdain  of 
the  middle  road;  and  anyone  familiar 
with  the  history  of  certsdn  other  coun- 
tries in  this  century  Is  well  aware  of  the 
political,  social,  and  human  consequences 
of  economic  chaos; 

This  administration  can  no  longer  fail 

to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities.  It  must 

take  action,  and  I  suggest  the  following: 

Restore  the  waning  confidence  in  our 

economic  system; 

Use  all  its  powers — including,  if  neces- 
sary, wage-price  and  credit  controls — 
to  end  the  inflation  which  is  destros^g 
purchasing  power,  without  resorting  to  a 
recession ; 

Bring  logic — some  would  say  sanity — 
to  our  foreign  policy; 

To  end  the  spiritual  as  well  zs  the 
financial  recession — some  would  say  de- 
pression— that  is  affecting  many  of  us — 
young  and  old — who  oppose  evermore 
vigorously  where  we  are  heading  as  a 
nation. 

The  only  inexpensive  Item  left  in 
America  is  talk.  But  we  have  had  enough 


rhetoric  about  our  problems.  Now  we  need 
a  plan  of  action  to  resolve  them,  and  we 
do  hope  that  this  administration  v/ill 
soon  propose  some  concrete  mesisures  to 
that  end. 

WETA 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  at 
WETA,  Washington's  educational  tele- 
vision station,  they  have  been  very  quiet 
these  days  hoping  that  some  of  us  will 
forget  their  active  antagonism  toward 
the  Republican  Party,  working  wives, 
and,  most  important,  a  free  press. 

I  refer  again  to  the  firing  last  month 
of  Mr.  William  Woestendiek  and  WETA's 
double  standswd  for  its  new  personnel. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  Mr.  Woe- 
stendiek was  fired  from  his  $50,000  a 
year  job  as  head  of  the  "newsroom"  pro- 
gram at  WETA  because  his  wife  accepted 
a  job  as  press  secretary  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Mitchell.  The  excuse  was  that  Mr.  Woe- 
stendiek had  incurred  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest by  allowing  his  wife  to  work  for  a 
public  figure.  Of  course,  this  is  nonsense, 
Mr.  President,  but  let  us  for  a  moment 
assume  that  it  is  valid. 

The  question  then  is:  Why  has 
WETA  not  fired  others  who  have  or 
who  may  have  this  same  kind  of  confiict 
of  interest?  I  personally  hope  they  do 
not.  but  I  would  be  less  than  objective  if 
I  did  not  say  rhey  should,  if  they  sincere- 
ly believe  Mr.  Woestendiek  had  a  con- 
flict. 

A  similar  case  Is  that  of  Walterene 
Swanston,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  press  aide 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  California. 
Mrs.  Swanston  is  also  on  "newsroom." 
Yet  there  has  been  from  WETA  no 
demand  that  Mr.  Swanston  quit  his  Job 
or  that  Mrs.  Swanston  quit  hers. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Max  Kampleman.  the 
board  chairman  of  WETA,  has  been  the 
most  flagrant  violator  of  WETA  conflict- 
of-interest  standards.  He  once  worked 
for  Hubert  Humphrey  and  continues  to 
be  one  of  his  close  advisers.  He  is  a  lead- 
ing and  influential  figure  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Why  has  he  not  resigned  as  board 
chairman — a  policy  post  if  there  ever 
were  one? 

Mr.  President.  WETA  personnel  poli- 
cies raise  serious  questions  that  Congress 
or  the  FCC  should  investigate. 

The  doubte  raised  by  WETA's  actions 
should  not  be  sdlowed  to  spoil  the  rep- 
utation of  oiu:  Nation's  educational  tele- 
vision system. 


JOHN  GRAVES 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  my  staff 
and  I  were  terribly  saddened  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  our  friend  John  Graves.  We 
became  acquainted  with  John  very  soon 
after  coming  to  the  Senate  in  January 
1969,  and  we  found  him  invaluable  in 
helping  us  to  learn  about  the  customs 
and  procedures  of  the  Senate  and  its 
working  commimity.  He  was  imfallingly 
cooperative  and  pleasant,  and  I  always 
enjoyed  his  quiet  good  humor.  The  death 
of  this  fine  young  man  brings  a  feeling 
of  great  personal  loss,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Graves  and  their  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
UNION  ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION: NO  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
VIOLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
excellent  testimony  presented  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  at  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Hope  Eastman,  the  assltant  direcLor  of 
the  ACLUs  Wasliington  olLce.  repre- 
sented the  ACLU  before  the  special  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  consider- 
ing this  treaty.  Her  testimony  dealt  with 
the  fundamental  questions  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

I  quote  briefiy  from  Mrs.  Eastman's 
statement  on  these  questions.  She  stat- 
ed: 

Ratification  of  this  Convention  could  not 
obligate  us  to  ignore  the  First  Amendment 
and  is  In  fact  completely  conslsteni  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  over 
the  years  have  amplified  for  us  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  speech  and 
press.        ^y^ 

Her  testimony  definitively  explains  why 
the  Genocide  Convention  will  not 
abridge  our  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
press.  And  the  well-deserved  reputation 
of  the  ACLU  as  a  vanguard  of  first 
amendment  protection  certainly  lends 
Mrs.  Eastman's  statement  special  sig- 
nificance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Eastman's  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
ACLU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Hope  Eastman 
My  name  U  Hope  Eastman.  I  am  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union.  I  am 
an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the  State  Bar 
of  California.  On  behalf  of  the  ACLU.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  today  In  order  to  add  our 
voice  to  the  many  others  who  have  already 
spoken  In  favor  of  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

The  American  WvU  Liberties  Union 
strongly  endorses  the  ratification  of  this 
UJJ.  Convention  on  Genocide.  This  Con- 
vention was  adopted  bj'  the  United  Nations 
In  1948  and  has  been  ratified  by  seventy- 
five  countries.  The  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention are  fully  In  accord  with  the  civil 
liberties  and  civil  rights  provisions  of  our 
Constitution.  The  Convention  Is  In  all  re- 
opects  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  laws 
and  ideals  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
ratification  of  the  Convention,  which  would 
have  a  beneficial  Impact  on  world  opinion  of 
the  United  States  and  which  would  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  world  law.  would 
clearly  serve  our  national  interest.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  which  Is  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national concern.  Ratification  of  this  Con- 
vention Is.  therefore,  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  treatymaktng  power  of  the  Constitution. 
These  essential  points  have  been  amply 
documented  by  the  recent  reports  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  of  Individual  Rights 
and  Etesponslbllitles.  and  by  Its  Standing 
Committee  on  World  Order  Through  Law, 
and  by  "A  Report  on  the  Treatymaklng  Power 
of  the  United  States  in  Human  Rights  Mat- 
ters" of  the  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers 
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of  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  Human  Rights  Year  1968. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to 
rejjeat  the  constitutional  and  legal  argu- 
ments so  thoroughly  covered  by  these  re- 
ports, but  I  would  like  to  comment  briefiy 
on  one  point  In  which  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  h&s  a  particular  interest  and, 
we  think,  some  special  oomfMtence.  Some 
critics  of  this  Convention  have  argued  that 
ratification  of  the  Convention  would  conflict 
with  the  First  Amendment.  The  Amerlc&n 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  Is  well  known  for  Its 
vigorous  efforts  to  protect  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  and  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  this  Convention  If  it  violated  the 
First  Amendment.  But  It  clearly  does  not. 
Ratification  of  this  Convention  could  not 
obligate  us  to  Ignore  the  First  Amendment 
and  Is  In  fact  completely  consistent  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  over 
the  years  have  amplified  for  us  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  gilarantees  of  speech  and 
press. 

Critics  point  to  Article  in  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  makes  It  a  crime  to  engage  In 
"direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit  gen- 
ocide," as  evidence  for  their  assertion  that 
the  Convention  Infringes  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  This  assertion  Is  entirely  erroneous. 
The  First  Amendment  does  not  protect  con- 
duct which  Involves  efforts  to  incite  to  Imme- 
diate unlawful  action.  The  First  Amendment 
would,  we  believe,  protect  the  advocacy  of 
genocide.  But  the  Convention  does  not  make 
this  a  crime.  It  seeks  to  ban  only  "direct  and 
public"  Incitement.  This  standard  is  fully 
consistent  with  Sup)reme  Court  decisions 
drawing  the  Une  between  protected  speech 
and  prohibited  direct  and  Immediate  Incite- 
ment to  action.  This  standard  has  been  most 
recently  enunciated  by  the  Court  In  Bran- 
denburg V.  Ohio,  395  Va.  444.  447  (1969), 
where  the  Cotirt  said : 

"The  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  p>ermlt  a  State 
to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the  use  of 
force  01"  of  law  violation  except  where  such 
advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or  producing 
imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely  to  in- 
cite or  produce  such  action."  (Eimphasls 
added.) 

Although  tjie  Convention's  standard  meets 
the  prevailing  definition  of  the  scope  of  the 
Convention,  one  further  point  should  be 
mentioned  to  negate  any  fear  of  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment.  Should  a  particular 
Indictment  produce  a  conflict  between  the 
Convention  and  the  First  Amendment,  the 
F^rst  Amendment  would  prevail.  Article  V 
of  the  Convention  obligates  the  contracting 
parties  to  enact.  "In  accordance  with  their 
respective  Constitutions"  Implementing  leg- 
islation necessary  to  make  these  offenses 
punishable  In  their  countries.  Moreover,  it 
is  axiomatic  that,  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional law.  a  treaty  could  not  validly  obligate 
the  United  States  to  do  anything  the  Consti- 
tution prohibits.  If  a  case  arose  under  imple- 
menting legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  make  "direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide"  a  criminal  offense  in  the 
United  States,  the  accused  person  would  still 
have  to  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  under 
those  criminal  procedures  which  protect  all 
persons  accused  of  committing  a  crime  In 
this  country.  The  Supreme  Court  could  In- 
validate a  conviction  If  It  found  that  the  acts 
with  which  the  defendant  was  charged  were 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  and  did 
not  constitute  the  kind  of  incitement  which 
falls  outside  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Ratification  of  the  Convention 
would  In  no  way  diminish  the  Court's  power 
to  apply  the  First  Amendment. 

As  the  constitutional  objections  to  the 
Convention  have  been  shown  by  many  to  be 
vrtthout  substance,  there  is  no  legal  obstacle 
to  U.S.  ratification  of  this  Convention.  The 


United  states  should  move  promptly  toward 
ratification.  This  country  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  adoption  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  unamlnouB  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In  1948.  Since 
then  the  United  States  has  continued  to 
work  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
through  the  United  Nations.  However,  the 
United  States'  failure  to  ratify  this  Conven- 
tion In  the  twenty  years  since  Its  adoption, 
when  coupled  with  a  similar  lack  of  move- 
ment on  some  of  the  other  hvunan  rights 
conventions,  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  efforts  and  of  our  stated  com- 
mitment to  human  rights.  Our  concern 
about  human  rights  in  the  International 
community  must  be  accompanied  by  a  will- 
ingness to  obligate  ourselves  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  same  international 
standards.  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  be  a  long  overdue  step  in  the 
pursuit  of  truly  effective  international  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world. 


THE    SEABEDS— A    WELCOME    STEP 
TOWARD   A   NATIONAL   POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
3  years,  I  have  been  urging  our  Govern- 
ment, both  this  administration  and  the 
preceding  one.  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  world  community  toward  resolving 
the  very  difflcult  and  divisive  question  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  seabeds  of  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  time  our 
Government  has  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing a  policy  vacuimi,  in  pursuing  what  I 
have  called  a  "no-policy  policy."  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  conststenUy  has 
found  itself  in  a  negative,  nonleadership 
role  as  other  nations  of  the  world  dis- 
played increasing  interest  and  concern 
over  this  issue. 

During  the  weekend,  the  White  House 
released  a  policy  statement  outlining  the 
administration's  position  on  the  question 
of  seabed  jurisdiction.  As  a  result,  we 
now  have  the  broad  outlines  of  this  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  vital 
question.  At  long  last,  we  have  at  hand 
the  beginnings  of  a  national  policy.  I 
congratulate  and  commend  President 
Nixon  and  his  advisers  on  taking  this 
first  and  critically  important  step  to- 
ward filling  the  policy  vacuum. 

The  specific  details  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  will  not  be  available  imtil 
this  issue  is  taken  up  again  in  Augiist  by 
the  Seabeds  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations.  Accordingly,  I  reserve  my  own 
judgment  on  the  administration  policy 
until  it  is  more  fully  developed. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  wish  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  general  direc- 
tion of  that  policy  as  outlined  in  the 
White  House  statement. 

Of  particular  importance,  I  think,  is 
the  administration's  decision  to  propose 
a  treaty  which  would  set  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  boundary  at  a  depth  of 
200  meters  and.  beyond  that  boundary, 
create  an  international  legal  regime 
which  would  require,  among  other 
things,  that  a  portion  of  the  royalties 
derived  from  exploitation  of  seabed  min- 
eral resources  "be  used  for  international 
community  purposes,  particularly  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  developing 
countries." 

In  addition,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  ad- 
ministration reiterate  its  desire  to  help 


establish  "international  machinery"  to 
authorize  and  regulate  both  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  Both  of  them  are  great  steps  for- 
ward and  furnish  us  great  gratification. 

Looking  down  the  road  over  the  next 
few  years,  I  am  convinced  that  these  de- 
cisions will,  if  properly  implemented, 
prove  to  have  been  of  monumental  sig- 
nificance. 

In  fact,  the  only  reservation  I  have 
about  the  President's  armoimced  oceans 
policy  concerns  the  decision  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  "international 
trusteeship  zones"  in  that  area  between 
the  200 -meter  boundary  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  The  reason 
for  such  zones  is  not  stated ;  rather,  it  is 
simply  noted  that  in  these  zones  "coastal 
states  act  as  trustees  for  the  interna- 
tional community." 

General  comments  such  as  this  are  not 
very  satisfying,  and  appear  to  leave  suffi- 
cient loopholes  for  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry to  achieve  its  major,  long-held 
objectives.  This  leads  me  to  ask  'Why 
not  let  the  international  community  act 
on  its  own  behalf  through  the  'interna- 
tional machinery'  which  the  adminis- 
tration says  it  hopes  will  be  created?" 
In  this  cormection,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  an  additional  question,  "To  what 
extent  would  coastal  State  management 
of  the  'international  trusteeship  zones' 
leave  the  door  open  for  littoral  States  to 
extend  their  national  rights  and  domes- 
tic legislation  to  these  zones?" 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  clarify  these  points  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  I  hope  it  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  proposed  200-meter 
boundary  is  intended  as  an  international 
boundary,  both  in  word-and  in  deed,  and 
that  coastal  State  management  is  to  be 
limited  to  administering  only  those  rules 
and  regulations  thiat  are  agreed  to  in- 
ternationally. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  international  regime 
will  be  seriously  weakened — we  will  be 
extending  our  jurisdiction  for  one  pur- 
pose, the  Canadians  will  be  extending 
their  jurisdiction  for  another  purpose, 
and  the  Latin  Americans  are  sure  to 
outdo  both  of  us  and  everyone  else  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  administration's  oceans 
policy  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PRESIDENnAL  AnNOUNCEMXI^  ON  U.S.  OCEANS 
POUCT 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  now  facing 
decisions  of  momentous  Importance  to  man's 
use  of  the  oceans  for  decades  ahead.  At 
Issue  Is  whether  the  oceans  will  be  uaed 
rationally  and  eqialtably  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  or  whether  they  will  become 
an  arena  of  unrestrained  exploitation  and 
conflicting  Jurisdictional  claims  In  which 
even  the  most  advantaged  states  wUl  be 
losers. 

The  issue  arises  now — and  with  urgency — 
because  nations  have  grown  Increasingly 
conscious  of  the  wealth  to  be  exploited  from 
the  seabeds  and  throughout  the  waters 
above,  and  because  they  are  also  becoming 
apprehensive   of   the  ecological   hasarda   of 
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unregulated  use  of  the  oceans  and  seabeds. 
The  stark  fact  Is  that  the  law  of  the  sea 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
technology  and  the  concerns  of  the  Inter- 
national community.  IX  It  Is  not  modernized 
multiUterally,  unilateral  action  and  Inter- 
national  confUct   are   Inevitable. 

This  is  the  time,  then,  for  all  nations  to  set 
about  resolving  the  basic  issue  of  the  future 
regime  for  the  oceans— and  to  resolve  it  In  a 
,;^v  that  redounds  to  the  general  benefit 
in  the  era  of  Intensive  exploitation  that  lies 
ahead  The  United  States  as  a  major  mart- 
tune  power  and  a  leader  in  ocean  technology 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  move  this 
effort  forward. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  propoelng  that  all 
naUons  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  a  treaty 
under  which  they  would  renounce  all  na- 
tional claims  over  the  natural  resources  of 
the  seabed  beyond  the  point  where  the  high 
seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters  (213.8 
vardsK  and  would  agree  to  regard  these  re- 
sources as  the  oommon  heritage  of  mankind. 
The  treatv  should  establish  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  exploitation  of  seabed 
nssources  bevond  this  limit.  The  regime 
should  include  the  collection  of  substantial 
mineral  royalties  to  be  used  for  international 
community  purposes,  partlularly  eocnomlc 
assistance  to  developing  countries.  The  re- 
gime should  also  establish  general  rules  to 
prevent  unreasonable  interference  with  other 
uses  of  the  ocean,  to  protect  the  ocean  from 
polluUon  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  In- 
v^tmentnecessary  for  such  exploitation  and 
to  provide  for  peaceful  and  compulsory  setUe- 
meni  of  disputes. 

I  propose  two  ivpes  of  machinery  for  au- 
thortzing  exploitation  of  seabed  resources  be- 
yond a  depth  of  200  meters. 

First  I  propose  that  coastal  nations  act  as 
trustees  for  the  international  community  in 
an  international  trusteeship  zone  consist- 
ing of  the  continental  margins  beyond  a 
depth  of  200  meters  off  their  coasts.  In  re- 
turn each  coastal  state  would  receive  a  share 
of  the  international  revenues  from  the  zone 
in  which  It  acts  as  trustee  and  could  impose 
additional  taxes  If  it  deemed  this  desirable. 
As  a  second  step,  agreed  International  ma- 
ohlnery  would  authorize  and  regulate  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  seabed  resources  beyond 
the  continental  margins. 

The  United  States  wlU  Introduce  specific 
proposals  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Seabeds  Committee  to  carry  out  these 

objectives.  w  _  ~, 

Although  I  hope  agreement  on  such  steps 
can  be  reached  quickly,  negotiation  of  sue* 
a  complex  treaty  may  take  some  time.  I  do 
not  however.  beUeve  It  Is  either  necessary 
or  desirable  to  try  to  halt  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  seabeds  beyond  a  depth 
of     200     31%ters     during     the     negotiating 

^  Accordlngfr^I  call  on  other  nations  to  Join 
the   United   States  in   an   interim   policy.   I 
suggest  that  aU  permits  for  exploraOon  and 
exploitation  of  the  seabeds  beyond  200  me- 
ters to  be  issued  subject  to  the  International 
regime  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  regime  should 
accordlnglv  Include  due  protection  for  tiie 
Integrity  of  investments  m.ide  in  the  Interim 
period   A  substantial  portion  of  the  revenues 
derived  by  a  state  from  exploitation  beyond 
200  meters  during  this  interim  period  should 
be  tumsd   over  to  an  appropriate  interna- 
tional development  agency  for  assUtance  to 
developing  countries.   I  would  plan  to  seek 
appropriate  Oongressional  action  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  other  states  Indicate 
their  wlUlngnesB  to  Join  us  In  this  interim 
policy. 

I  will  propose  necessary  changes  in  the 
domestic  import  and  tax  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  assure  that 
our  own  laws  and  regulations  do  not  discrim- 
inate against  U.S.  nationals  operating  In  the 
trusteeship  zone  off  our  coast  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  International  machinery  to 
be  established. 


It  Is  equally  important  to  assure  unfet- 
tered and  harmonious  use  of  the  oceans  as 
an  avenue  of  commerce  and  transportaUon, 
and  as  a  source  of  food.  For  this  reason  the 
United  States  Is  currently  engaged  with  other 
states  In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  new  treaty 
for  these  purposes.  This  treaty  would  estab- 
lish a  12-inlle  limit  for  territorial  seas  and 
provide  for  free  tranalt  through  Interna- 
tional straits.  It  would  also  accommodate  the 
problems  of  developing  countries  and  other 
nations  regarding  the  conservation  and  use 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  are  essential 
to  the  Interests  of  all  nations,  rich  and  poor, 
coastal  and  landlocked,  regardless  of  their 
political  systems.  If  they  result  in  inter- 
national agreements,  we  can  save  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  from  national 
conflict  and  rivalry,  protect  It  from  pollution 
and  put  It  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
would  be  a  fitting  achievement  for  this  25th 
anniversary  year  of  the  United  Nations. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION 

Mr.  CCX:>K.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin>  at  recent 
hearings  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's preventive  detention  plan,  which 
has  been  included  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lu.'^ibia  crime  bill. 

Senator  Ervin  has  demonstrated  once 
again  that  he  is  the  premier  constitu- 
tional lawyer  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  By  use 
of  irrefutable  logic  he  has  destroyed  tlie 
argument  for  this  so-called  anticrime 
measure,  which  is  unconstitutional  at 
best  and  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  tenets  of  a  free  society  at  worst. 

I  join  him  in  his  statement  that  he  is 
"unalterably  opposed  to  preventive  de- 
tention," and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sUtement  of  Senator  Ervin 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statemknt  of  Senator  8am  J.  Ervin,  Jb. 
Today  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee resumes  the  hearings  It  began  In  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1969  on  the  operation 
of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  and  proposals 
to  amend  It.  Among  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  are  several  which  would 
authorize  pretrial  preventive  detention  of 
criminal  suspects  alleged  to  be  dangerotis 
to  the  community.  These  measures  trouble 
me  greatly  for  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
unconstitutional  and  would  initiate  a  dan- 
gerous and  unfortunate  policy  In  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice. 

We  began  a  comprehensive  consideration 
of  these  problems  In  our  1969  hearings  but 
deemed  It  uiiylse  to  attempt  a  resolution  of 
the  difficult  Issues  at  that  time  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  to  deny  reasonable  ball  and  thus  Im- 
prison without  conviction  or  trial,  represents 
a  radical  departure  from  traditions  of  law 
and  Justice  and  from  constitutional  prin- 
ciples held  sacred  In  this  country  for  nearly 
200  years.  If  such  a  step  is  to  be  taken.  It 
should  not  be  done  hurriedly  and  without 
the  most  careful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration. 

Second,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  and  related  machinery  had 
not  been  used  to  optimum  effect.  Time  for 
further  study  of  its  provisions  was  plainly 
advisable. 
Third,  the  hearings  clearly  demonstrated 


the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  reliable  sta- 
tistics to  support  any  preventive  detention 
plan.  Since  that  time  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  to  the  advocates  of  preventive 
detention  that  reUable  statistical  data  con- 
stitutes an  absolute  prerequisite  to  fair  and 
comprehensive  Congressional  consideration 
of  preventive  detention. 

Several  important  developments  over  the 
I>ast  year  make  this  a  propitious  time  for 
tis  to  resume  our  hearings.  The  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  staff  has  pur- 
sued its  study  of  the  difficult  issues  raised 
by  preventive  detention  and  has,  among 
other  things,  solicited  the  views  of  constitu- 
tional law  experts  and  bar  associations  across 
the  country.  Six  months  after  conclusion  of 
our  earlier  hearings  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Introduced  its  own  preventive  detention 
bin,  S.  2600.  Senator  Goodell  has  offered  a 
proposal  for  civil  commitment,  S.  2920.  Sev- 
eral useful  Independent  studies  have  been 
undertaken  and  reports  have  been  published. 
At  least  one  major  national  conference  has 
been  held,  and  a  publislied  report  of  that  pro- 
ceeding should  be  available  soon.  An  effort 
commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance AdmlnUtratlon  to  secure,  for  the  first 
time,  reliable  statistics  on  baU  recidivism  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted. And.  finally,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  public  awareness  and  public 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  Issues  in- 
volved. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments  and  otir 
previnu.slv  announced  intention  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  preventive  detention  Issue  as 
soon  as  the  Department  of  Justice  completed 
Its  statistical  study,  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
on  January  29th  of  this  year  that  the  De- 
partment was  seeking  immediate  preventive 
detenOon  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
change  in  the  Department's  position  seemed 
especlallv  Incongruous  since  Its  statistical 
study  dealt  exclvislvely  with  the  District  and 
was  due  to  be  released  Just  a  few  weeks  later. 
By  the  time  the  study  was  published  on 
April  8,  1970,  and  available  to  Congress  and 
the  public,  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
already  succeeded  In  getting  its  preventive 
detention  proposal  through  the  House  in  a 
DC.  crime  bill.  It  Is  now  before  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  even  though 
the  Senate  has  never  considered  It  and  even 
though  the  factual  data  has  Just  become 
available  for  our  examination. 

Regrettably,  it  appears  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  chosen  to  hide  Its  preventive 
detention  legislation  under  false  colors  in  the 
deepest  recessee  of  the  Hr'ise  version  of  the 
DC.  crime  bill.  The  effec"  of  this  tactic  has 
been  substantially  to  forec  ose  a  full  and  free 
debate  on  the  constitutional  and  practical 
issues  raised  by  the  Department's  bill.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  Senate  may  be 
asked  to  vote  on  preventive  detention  In- 
corporated In  a  conference  report  on  the  D.C. 
crime  bin  even  before  these  hearings  arc 
complete.  That  course  of  action  frustrates 
meaningful  consideration  of  the  Issues  and 
is  at  variance  with  acceptable  legislative 
principles. 

"l  strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  enact  such 
controversial  legislation  by  these  dubious 
procedures.  If  this  Congress  wishes  to  enact 
preventive  detention  legislation,  it  should  do 
so  only  after  full  consideration  of  aU  the  law 
and  facts  and  alternatives.  The  Senate  should 
not  even  consider  voting  on  legislation  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  and  unproved 
practicality  which  has  never  been  subjected 
to  full  and  fair  hearings.  I  hope  the  con- 
ference on  the  D.C.  crime  bill  will  strike  the 
preventive  detention  provisions  from  the  bill 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

The  Justice  Department's  preventive  de- 
tention plan  Included  In  the  D.C.  crime  bill 
U  Identical  to  S.  2600,  Its  national  bill,  now 
pending  before  this  subcommittee.  The  D.C. 
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preventive  detention  plan  received  only  a 
few  minutes  of  discussion  on  the  last  day  of 
the  House  District  Committee  hearings  and 
the  only  witness  called  to  testify  was  from 
the  Justice  Department.  Not  a  single  Judge 
or  law  professor  testified,  and  the  Justice 
Department  statistical  study  was  not  before 
the  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  anyone  or  any  congres- 
sional committee  to  consider  that  plan  fairly 
or  comprehensively  until  now  because  no 
reliable  statistics  have  been  available  before. 
The  time  for  meaningful  hearings  on  preven- 
tive detention  has  Just  now  arrived.  That  Is 
the  reason  we  are  beginning  these  hearings 
today. 

My  advocacy  of  full  and  fair  hearings  on 
operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
and  preventive  detention  proposals  is  purely 
and  simply  a  vote  for  adherence  to  due  legis- 
lative process  to  which  I  have  always  been 
firmly  committed.  My  advocacy  of  bearings 
should  not,  however,  be  construed  as  support 
for  preventive  detention  In  any  form.  I 
remain  unalterably  opposed  to  preventive 
detention. 

During  the  year  in  which  the  United  States 
begrin  under  the  new  Constitution,  namely 
1789,  Congress  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  and  thereby  established  a  practice 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Inter- 
vening 181  years,  namely,  that  all  persons 
charged  with  noncapital  crimes  have  an 
absolute  right  to  be  released  on  ball  pend- 
ing their  trial  and  conviction.  That  princi- 
ple is  incorporated  in  federal  statute,  federal 
rules  of  criminal  procedure,  and  in  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  some  40  states.  Several 
legislative  proposals,  including  S.  2600,  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress  asking  that  this 
181-year  tradition  be  abrogated.  These  pro- 
posals authorize  Judges  to  Imprison  persons 
charged  with  crime  prior  to  trial  and  con- 
viction If  they  are  charged  with  crime  des- 
ignated as  either  dangerous  crimes  or  crimes 
of  violence,  and  If  the  Judge  predicts  that 
they  may  commit  some  crime  If  freed  on  ball. 

Manifestly,  these  proposals  would  au- 
thorize the  imprisonment  and  punishment 
of  persons  for  crimes  which  they  have  not 
yet  committed  and  may  never  comxnlt.  Pre- 
ventive detention  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
our  traditions  but  It  will  handicap  an  ac- 
cused and  his  lawyer  in  preparing  his  case 
for  trial.  It  win  result  In  the  incarceration 
of  many  Innocent  persons. 

If  America  is  to  remain  a  free  society,  it 
will  have  to  take  certain  risks.  One  is  the 
risk  that  a  person  admitted  to  bail  may  flee 
before  trial.  Another  Is  the  risk  that  a  per- 
son admitted  to  ball  may  commit  crime  while 
free  on  bail. 

In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  better  for  ovir  coun- 
try to  take  these  risks  and  remain  a  free  so- 
ciety than  it  is  for  It  to  adopt  a  tyrannical 
practice  of  imprisoning  men  for  crimes  which 
they  have  not  committed  and  may  never 
commit  merely  because  some  court  may  peer 
into  the  future  and  surmise  that  they  may 
commit  crimes  if  allowed  freedom  prior  to 
trial  and  conviction. 

I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  crime  prob- 
lem In  this  country  and  about  the  safety  of 
our  law-abiding  citizens.  The  Increasing  rate 
of  criminal  activity  in  our  land  Is  appalling. 
I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the  crime  prob- 
lems besetting  us  each  day  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  existence  of  these 
problems,  however,  should  not  prompt  Con- 
gress towards  enacting  unconstitutional  and 
unwise  and  deceptively  appealing  legisla- 
tion. Rather,  it  should  provide  us  with  the 
opporttinity  to  make  those  difficult  legis- 
lative decisions  which  are  essential  if  our 
court  ajid  oorrectlve  systems  are  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  modem  society. 

Advocates  of  preventive  detention  gen- 
erally attribute  the  need  for  preventive  de- 
tention legislation  to  problems  caused  by  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  Again,  I  am  con- 


strained to  say  that  they  are  in  error.  As 
members  of  this  Committee  well  know,  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  revised  Federal  bail  law  for 
the  first  time  since  1789.  Its  purpose  is  to  im- 
plement the  two  fundamental  principles 
which  have  always  been  at  the  foundation  of 
American  ball  law — first,  that  a  criminal  stos- 
pect  shall  be  released  pending  trial  unless 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  he  will  flee 
rather  than  appear  for  trial;  and  second 
that  a  person's  financial  inability  to  post 
monetary  bond  shall  not  preclude  his  right 
to  pretrial  release.  These  principles  consti- 
tute the  American  ideal  of  ball — one  which 
we  have  always  sought  but  had  never 
achieved  until  1966.  We  should  not  recklessly 
repudiate  these  principles  by  enacting  a  pre- 
ventive detention  law. 

The  clamor  for  repudiation  of  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  and  for  rejection  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  pretrial  release  in  non-capi- 
tal cases  rests  on  a  little  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  highly  emotional  and  highly  publicized 
cases.  Some  of  the  more  exaiggerated  state- 
ments have  made  it  appear  that  this  city's 
crime  problem  Is  wholly  due  to  the  Ball  Act. 
Other  statements  In  support  of  preventive 
detention  raise  questions  about  the  adequacy 
of  current  practices  more  than  they  prove 
the  need  for  preventive  detention.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  suggested  some  eight  months 
ago  by  the  D.C.  Chief  of  Police  that  pretrial 
Imprisonment  of  a  few  offenders — between 
300  and  800 — would  solve  the  city's  crime 
problems  and  usher  In  the  mlllenlum. 

If  indeed  those  offenders  were  known  with 
certainty,  which  I  doubt,  why  has  their  Iden- 
tity not  been  made  known  to  the  prosecu- 
tors? 

Why  have  their  names  not  been  placed  on 
an  accelerated  calendar? 

Why  have  they  not  been  speedily  tried  and 
the  guilty  convictd  and  sentenced? 

The  clamor  should  be  for  speedy  trials  and 
not  for  repudiation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

As  we  continue  our  search  today  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  crime  on  bail, 
candor  compels  us  to  begin  with  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  three  facts.  First,  crime  on  bail, 
though  the  exact  extent  Is  uncertain,  repre- 
sents but  a  small  part  of  the  overall  crime 
problem.  Second,  the  problem,  lrresi)ectlve  of 
Its  precise  magnitude,  could  be  substantially 
reduced  if  trials  were  conducted  within 
60  days  and  even  120  days  following  arrest 
and  release.  Third,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966  has  been  inaccurately  and  unl^alrly 
cited  as  the  villlan  responsible  for  crime  on 
bail.  It  is  in  that  perspective  that  we  should 
examine  preventive  detention. 

S.    2600— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE   PREVEN- 
TIVE DETENTION    PROPOSAL 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  focus  our  at- 
tention on  S.  2600  since  that  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration's propasal  whose  adoption  has  been 
urged  so  vigorously  upon  the  Congress.  Much 
of  our  consideration  at  these  hearings  will 
be  given  to  that  preventive  detention  bill, 
and  we  should  briefly  examine  Its  features. 

The  Administration  proposal  would  au- 
thorize Judges  to  consider  a  defendant's 
"danger  to  the  community"  as  well  as  the 
"likelihood  of  flight",  in  setting  release  con- 
ditions. If  no  condition  of  release  Is  con- 
sidered adequate  to  protect  the  community, 
the  Judge  could  order  a  detention  hearing 
for  defendants  charged  with  a  "dangerous 
crime"  or  a  "crime  of  violence."  To  be  sub- 
ject to  detention,  the  "crime  of  violence" 
must  have  been  committed  while  on  l>all, 
probation,  or  parole,  or  within  10  years  of 
a  prior  conviction  of  a  crime  of  violence. 
Persons  charged  with  "dangerous  crimes" 
could  be  detained  even  if  they  had  no  prior 
record  of  Involvement  with  the  law.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  bill  encompasses 
between  40  ^r  and  75  Tc  of  all  jaersons  charged 
with  felonies  in  Washington. 

To  order  detention,  the  Judge  must  find 
"clear  and  convincing  evidence"  that  the 
defendant     has     committed     a     "dangerous 


crime"  or  a  "crime  of  violence",  that  there 
is  "sulMtantlal  probablUty"  of  his  guilt,  and 
that  no  release  conditions  wiU  assure  the 
safety  of  the  conMnunlty.  Right  to  counsel 
and  other  rights  of  an  adversary  criminal 
proceeding  apply,  except  that  the  rules  of 
evidence  wiU  not  govern.  Testimony  of  the 
defendant  at  the  hearing  may  not  be  in- 
troduced later  at  trial  on  the  IssutJil  guilt 
but  may  be  used  for  impeachment  purposes 
and  perjury  and  baU  violation  proceedings. 

Detention  is  nominally  limited  to  60  days, 
but  it  can  be  extended  indefinitely  if  the 
trial  is  In  progress  or  if  the  defendant  has 
asked  for  a  continuance.  The  detained  sus- 
pect is  given  a  series  of  severely  qualified 
•rights" — he  is  to  be  confined  separately 
from  convicted  criminals  "to  the  extent  prac- 
tical;" he  Is  to  be  given  "reasonable  oppor- 
tunity" to  consult  with  counsel;  he  may  be 
released,  in  the  custody  of  a  U.S.  Marshal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  defense  when 
he  shows  "good  cause";  he  Is  to  be  given  an 
expedited  trial  "to  the  extent  practicable." 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  manda- 
tory penalties  for  ball-Jumping  and  for  fail- 
ure to  appear  at  trial,  which  are  presump- 
tively "willful"  unless  the  defendant  can 
show  otherwise.  Mandatory  imprisonment  is 
provided  for  conviction  of  an  offense  com- 
mitted while  bn  bail. 

CONSTI 1'  U  TIONAI.    OBJSCmONS 

In  my  view,  the  provisions  of  S.  2600  raise 
grave  constitutional  questions  when  consid- 
ered In  light  of  the  Eighth  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  reasonable  ball,  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  the 
Sixth  Amendment's  guarantees  of  access  to 
counsel  and  the  opp>ortunity  to  participate 
In  preparation  of  a  defense. 

The  historical  purpose  of  ball  is  to  insure 
the  appearance  at  trial  of  a  criminal  suspect 
and  not  to  detain  him  in  the  hope  that  such 
detention  will  impede  the  posslbUity  of  his 
further  criminal  activity.  The  Eighth  Amend- 
ment prohibits  excessive  bail.  Clearly,  If  ball 
is  set  at  a  level  higher  than  necessary  to 
insure  appearance.  It  is  excessive  and  is  serv- 
ing a  function  not  consonant  with  Its  his- 
torical purpose.  The  result  of  excessive  bail 
Is  pretrial  detention  violative  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Eighth 
Amendment  implicitly  guarantees  a  right  to 
bail  In  all  npn-capital  cases. 

Moreover,'  the  right  to  bail  In  all  non- 
capital cases  was  explicitly  provided  by  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  which  preceded  adop- 
tion of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  founders  of  our  country  adopted  the 
Eighth  Amendment's  prohibition  Eigalnst  ex- 
cessive ball  as  a  means  of  securing  the  pre- 
existing right  established  by  the  same  Con- 
gress only  months  previously.  An  especially 
significant  manifestation  of  that  intent  is 
the  presence  of  an  absolute  right  to  ball  in 
non-capital  cases  In  the  great  majority  of  our 
state  constitutions.  In  Its  memorandum  de- 
fending the  constitutionality  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Justice  Department  argues  that  the 
Eighth  Amendment  guarantees  a  right  to 
reasonable  ball  only  in  those  cases  where 
Congress  authorizes  baU.  According  to  this 
argument.  Congress  could  define  away  the 
right  to  ball  and  leave  the  Eighth  Arnend- 
ment  meaningless. 

While  argtunents  may  be  mounted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  Issue,  it  Is 
generally  agreed  that  existing  case  law  Is  not 
dispositive.  Although  I  am  personally  satis- 
fied that  preventive  detention  prostitutes  the 
purpose  of  ball  and  runs  afoul  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  the  constitutional  Implications 
would  remain  unclear  until  a  case  raising 
them  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  At  best, 
preventive  detention  Is  a  constitutionally 
questionable  device  whose  survival  depends 
on  a  frontal  assault  on  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment as  It  has  been  understood  from  Its 
enactment. 

The  constitutional  difficulty  of  this  pro- 
pos£il   does  not  end,   however,  even   If  the 
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Eighth  Amendment  Is  overcome.  In  my  opin- 
ion, preventive  detention  proposals  are 
fraught  with  even  greater  difficulty  when 
viewed  In  light  or  the  Fifth  Amendment 
guarantee  of  due  process. 

Prior  to  ordering  preventive  detention  un- 
der the  Justice  Department  bill,  a  Judicial 
offlcer  mv.st  find,  among  other  things,  that 
there  is  a  •substantial  probability"  that  the 
Individual  committed  the  offense  charged. 
This  provision  allows  the  government  to  de- 
prive a  suspect  of  his  liberty  on  the  basis  of 
a  \-ag:ue  and  uncertain  standard  of  proof.  I 
do  not  believe  the  standard  "substantial 
probability  of  guilt"  comports  with  due 
process. 

Pundamental  to  due  process  of  law  Is  the 
tenet  that  a  man  Is  presumed  Innocent  un- 
til proven  ^lUt^  beyond  a  rearonable  doubt. 
Preventive  detention  proponents  argue  that 
the  presumption  of  Innocence  Is  merely  a 
technical  rule  of  evidence  assigning  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  government  at  the  actual 
trial.  To  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
sumption Inheres  In  due  process.  Under  o\ir 
system  of  Jiistlce  the  government  cannot 
deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  on  the  basis  of 
a  mere  accusation  or  assumption  that  he  has 
committed  a  crime  or  Is  likely  to  do  so.  In 
practlcal'effect,  preventive  detention  leglsla- 
tloa  convicts  Individuals  of  "probable"  guilt 
and  "dangerousness"  and  sentences  them  to 
60  days  Imprisonment  without  trial  and  con- 
vlctlon  of  a  crime.  Such  flagrant  violation 
of  due  process  smacks  of  a  i>ollce  state  rather 
than  a  democracy  under  law.  It  Is  reminis- 
cent of  similar  devices  In  other  countries 
which  have  proved  all  too  tiseful  as  tools  of 
political  repression. 

The  Administration's  bill.  S.  2600.  at- 
tempts to  avoid  the  due  process  argument 
by  providing  for  a  preventive  detention 
hearing.  That  hearing  Is  oetenalbly  designed 
to  protect  the  acciised,  but  in  reality  It  does 
him  Irreparable  harm  without  satisfying  due 
process 

While  the  preventive  detention  hearing  Is 
adversary  In  nature,  the  rules  of  evidence 
do  not  apply.  Thus.  It  appears  that  hearsay 
and  other  lncoDai>etent  evidence  would  be 
admissible  and  that  the  hearing  would  not 
be  a  truly  evidentiary  one.  Notwithstanding 
that  fact,  the  accused's  testimony  at  the  de- 
tention hearing  may  be  used  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  his  Impeachment  In 
any  subsequent  proceeding.  I  doubt  both  the 
wisdom  and  constlttitlonallty  of  that  pro- 
vision. 

Under  our  system  of  criminal  justice,  the 
prosecution  must  come  forward  with  evi- 
dence of  guilt  at  trlat  The  defendant  may 
reserve  his  case  pending  establishment  by 
the  prosecution  of  a  pHma  facie  case.  This 
procedure  also  protects  the  defendant's  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination  and  does  not 
put  him  to  his  election  of  whether  or  not  to 
testify  at  least  until  after  ^e  prosecution 
has  gone  forward  with  evidence  of  a  prima 
facie  case. 

The  procedure  for  a  preventive  detention 
bearing  would  constitute  a  radical  departure 
from  our  traditional  procedure  in  criminal 
cases  and  would  place  a  defendant  In  an  un- 
tenable position.  If  he  wishes  to  avoid  pre- 
ventive detention,  he  must  present  his  de- 
fense, Including  p>erhape  his  own  teeUmony, 
at  this  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  procedure  prescribed  by  S.  2600  thereby 
strikes  a  serious  blow  at  two  fundamental 
privileges  traditionally  reserved  to  a  defend- 
ant at  the  time  of  his  trial. 

Notwithstanding  the  supposed  safeguard 
of  the  required  preventive  detention  hearing. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  suspect  could  be 
detalnetl  under  the  Administration's  bill  for 
at  least  eight  days  without  a  hearing  of  any 
sort.  For  good  cause  shown,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
may  secure  a  continuance  of  three  days  while 
the  suspect's  attorney  may  obtain  one  for 
five  additional  days  or  more  in  event  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  Here  again  we  are 


confronted  with  the  question  of  whether  due 
process  is  accorded  an  Individual  as  required 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Preventive  detention  hearing  procedures 
also  raise  a  double  jeopardy  issue  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  If,  at  the  preventive  de- 
tention hearing,  the  Judicial  officer  finds  no 
"substantial  probability"  that  a  suspect 
committed  the  crime,  may  that  sxispect  suc- 
cessfully plead  res  judicata  and  double  jeop- 
ardy at  the  subsequent  trial?  It  would  seem 
that  having  failed  to  meet  the  standard  of 
"substantial  probability,"  the  government 
should  nort  thereafter  be  allowed  to  try  to 
prove  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

In  considering  the  constitutional  problems 
fxjsed  by  S.  2600  and  other  preventive  deten- 
tion proF>osal8,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  of  an  accused  to 
have  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense.  Pretrial  detention  clearly  mili- 
tates against  access  to  counsel  and  the  op- 
porttmity  to  participate  In  preparing  a  de- 
fense. While  3.  2600  provides  for  a  suspect's 
temporary  release  "for  good  cause,"  that 
privilege  Is  dUuted,  If  not  totally  devoid  of 
meaning,  because  the  release  Is  In  the  cus- 
tody of  a  U-S,  Marshal  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  custodial  official.  The  presence  of  a  U.S. 
Marshal  Is  hardly  conducive  to  contacting 
prospective  defense  witnesses.  Thus,  preven- 
tive detention,  even  with  a  temporary  release 
provision,  substantially  Infringes  upon  a  de- 
fendant's abUlty  to  assist  In  his  defense  and 
severely  Impairs  his  right  to  the  effective 
assistance  of  counsel. 

It  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  list  of  don- 
stltutional  questions  this  legislation  raises. 
Plainly,  findings  of  "dangerousness  to  the 
community"  and  "likelihood  to  commit  seri- 
ous crime'  are  not  petty  matters.  Nor  Is  a 
preliminary  sentence  of  60  days  Imprison- 
ment. 

Does  the  Fifth  Amendment  provision  re- 
garding grand  Jury  indictment  apply  to  pre- 
ventive detention? 

Is  the  guarantee  of  trial  by  Jury  secured  by 
the  Sixth  Amendment  applicable? 

Can  a  defendant  convicted  of  "probable 
guilt "  receive  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  Jury 
trial  thereafter? 

The  constitutional  defects  In  this  legisla- 
tion, as  I  have  Indicated,  are  many  and  not 
to  be  dismissed  lightly. 

POLICY   OBJUCnONS 

There  are  other  equally  cogent  and  persua- 
sive factors,  some  with  constitutional  im- 
plications, which  require  Congressional  at- 
tention. Perhaps  the  foremost  of  these  Is  the 
fact  that  preventive  detention  rests  on  an 
untested  theory  of  predictability.  A  Judicial 
officer  must  be  able  to  pick  out  with  precision 
the  suspect  who  will  commit  new  crime  while 
on  ball.  Yet  there  are  no  standsirds  for  de- 
termining dangerousness  and  no  statistical 
guidelines  on  which  to  base  the  prediction 
which  must  be  made  under  the  proposed  law. 
The  recent  Justice  Department  statistical 
study  makes  those  facts  abundantly  clear. 

The  Department's  bill  assumes  that  ac- 
curate predictions  can  be  based  upon  an 
evaluation  of  information  available  to  the 
Judge  on  the  offense  charged,  the  evidence 
on  hand,  the  Individual's  personal  circum- 
stances, such  as  family  and  community  ties, 
financial  condition,  and  employment,  and  his 
past  criminal  records.  In  large  part  these  are 
the  same  factors  which  are  now  used  to  help 
gxilde  the  court  In  setting  ball  conditions. 
The  factors  employed  In  making  ball  de- 
cisions were  developed  after  experience  with 
a  number  of  pilot  bail  projects  In  Washing- 
ton. New  York  City  and  elsewhere  to  the 
years  before  the  Ball  Reform  Act  was  en- 
acted. Their  usefulness  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  ball  conditions  was  proven  before  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  was  passed.  Experience  with 
the  Act  since  then  has  substantiated  their 
value  for  that  purpose. 

The  usefulness  of  such  Indicators  for  pre- 
dicting  future    criminal    behavior    is   quite 


another  thing,  however.  As  the  Department's 
study  itself  makes  clear: 

"Data  collected  In  current  pre-trial  re- 
lease progranxs  appears  to  be  Inadequate  fot 
the  type  of  In-depth  studies  needed  to  devel- 
op and  validate  a  high  quality  prediction 
device.  Even  If  an  adequate  past-data  base 
could  be  secured,  the  present  procedures  for 
collecting  Information  do  not  appear  to  be 
adequate.  The  Information  now  being  col- 
lected is  Intended  to  give  some  measure  of 
the  defendant's  likelihood  of  appearing  for 
trial.  Assuming  that  the  same  factors  are 
relevant  to  the  defendant's  likelihood  of 
committing  crime  while  on  pre-trial  release 
does  not  seem  to  be  valid;  si:ch  prediction 
may  require  quite  different  hypotheses  on 
the  Identities  and  relative  'weights'  of  the 
important  factors.  The  one  pretrial  release 
program  visited  In  this  study  which  attempt- 
ed to  predict  a  defendant's  'dangerousness' 
used  subjective  judgment,  rather  than  sta- 
tistical data,  to  reach  a  conclusion." 

The  researchers  attempted  to  find  possible 
leads  to  a  prediction  system  using  the  evi- 
dence available  from  a  search  of  the  rec- 
ords it  examined.  They  analyzed  such  factors 
as  age,  education,  community  ties,  employ- 
ment, skills,  family  ties  and  previous  records. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  researchers 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  check  all 
the  sources  of  Information  In  these  cate- 
gories, that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  veri- 
fy them,  and  that  they  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  technical  assistance  in 
making  their  analysis.  None  of  this  would 
be  available  to  the  judge  making  the  pre- 
ventive detention  prediction.  He  Is  required 
to  make  a  prediction  of  future  crime  within  a 
few  hours  or  days  of  the  defendant's  arrest. 
In  all  likelihood  the  Judge  wlU  have  little 
more  to  go  on  than  the  word  of  the  prose- 
cutor, and  what  Incomplete  and  Inaccurate 
records  as  can  be  gathered  In  a  short  period 
of  time. 

The  study's  analysis  shows  that  the  theory 
of  prediction  used  in  the  Department's  pre- 
ventive detention  bill  provides  no  helpful 
guidance  for  developing  a  reliable  method  of 
prediction. 

Considering  the  factors  in  order  of  their 
treatment  the  study  shows: 

( 1 )  Persons  arrested  for  more  serious  crimes 
tend  to  be  younger  than  average.  Tliose 
who  are  rearrested  for  serious  crimes  are 
older. 

(2)  There  Is  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  education  and  criti- 
cal arrests,  although  those  who  were  rear- 
rested tended  to  have  slightly  less  schooling. 

(3)  Those  who  were  rearrested  were  found 
to  have  lived  longer  in  the  city  than  those 
who  were  not,  perhaps  because  they  were  also 
older. 

(4)  There  was  a  low  rate  of  employment 
among  those  rearrested  for  a  dangerous  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  conclusion  could  be 
made  respecting  the  relationship  of  working 
skills  and  the  occurrence  of  rearrests. 

(5)  No  correlation  was  shown  between  re- 
arrests and  the  closeness  of  family  ties. 

(6)  No  relationship  could  be  detected  be- 
tween rearrests  and  prior  criminal  records. 

When  the  report's  section  on  predicting 
"danger  to  the  community"  Is  thoroughly  an- 
alyzed It  becomes  clear  that  at  the  minimum, 
the  factors  listed  In  the  Dep>artment'8  bUl 
cannot  be  subetantlated  as  reliable  guides  for 
actual  use  in  a  preventive  detention  proce- 
diire.  Certainly,  It  Is  most  significant  to  note 
that  the  key  element  In  the  Department's  pre- 
diction mechfuilsm — prior  reoord — does  not 
survive  analysis. 

The  Bureau  stated : 

"Differences  In  personal  charaoterlstlcs 
vary  In  their  usefulness  and  significance. 
Taken  singly,  they  do  not  app)e«r  to  be  out- 
standing predictors,  but  their  actual  value 
as  predictors  will  require  continued  analysis 
and  correlation." 

Viewed  very  generously,  the  study  dem- 
onstrates  the   need   for   considerably    more 
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work  on  theories  of  predicting  crime.  The 
rejjort  concluded : 

"Thus,  we  conclude  that  Uie  development 
of  an  accurate  predictive  Instriiment  must  de- 
pend upon  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  data 
base  and  upon  more  adequate  testing  of  the 
predictability  of  criminal  behavior  from  spe- 
cified factors.  The  Information-related  activi- 
ties of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  would  re- 
quire expansion,  and  the  continuing  coojjera- 
tlon  of  that  system  In  further  analyses  woiUd 
be  prerequisite  to  progress  In  developing  a 
reliable  prediction  mechanism." 

In  my  opinion,  the  study  demonstrates  that 
the  predictive  theory  employed  by  the  E>e- 
partment  In  Its  legislation  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  the  facts.  In  order  to  justify  a  sys- 
tem of  preventive  detention,  the  Depau-tment 
should  have  to  shoulder  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof.  The  study  ahows  that  none  of  Its 
assumptions  about  prediction  survive  that 
test.  A  legislative  judgment  of  predictability 
which  does  not  rest  on  an  adequate  factual 
foundation  as  S.  2600  does  not.  may  not  be 
constitutionally  valid  where  the  conse<iuences 
t»  personal  freedom  and  a  fair  trial  are  so 
serious. 

Throughout  any  consideration  of  the  the- 
ory of  predictability,  on  which  preventive 
detention  Is  based,  we  should  remember  that 
only  a  small  percentage  and  number  of  sus- 
pects actually  commit  crime  while  on  ball. 
When  that  fact  Is  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Judges  have  nothing  to  guide  them  other 
than  some  enigmatic  pwwer  of  prophecy,  the 
law  will  most  assuredly  result  In  the  Im- 
prisonment without  trial  of  many  persons 
who  are  not  dangerous  and  who  are  Innocent 
of  the  charges.  If  the  preventive  detention 
law  is  Judged  by  Its  susceptibility  to  abuse, 
plainly  It  Is  an  evil  law. 

Another  policy  factor  we  must  consider  is 
the  administrative  effect  of  this  proposed 
preventive  detention  measure.  The  need  for 
preventive  detention  legislation  concededly 
rests  on  the  Inability  to  provide  speedy  trials 
for  criminal  suspects.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
compensate  for  a  progressive  breakdown  In 
our  law  enforcement  structure  and  especial- 
ly our  over-burdened  courts.  Yet,  the  pro- 
posed solution  would  lmp>ose  heavy  addi- 
tional administrative  burdens  on  the  already 
heavily  bncklogged  courts. 

The  required  full  adversary  hearing  and 
the  need  to  make  Informed  decisions  on 
predictability  would.  In  many  Instances, 
take  as  much  time  as  would  actual  trial  of 
the  principal  case.  The  Judicial  and  prosecu- 
torial manpower  required  by  this  legislation 
has  not  been  estimated,  but  It  Is  no  doubt 
great.  Court  congestion  would  get  worse.  De- 
lays In  criminal  trials,  now  running  almost 
a  year,  would  Increase. 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  2600,  those  detained 
would  presumably  be  released  after  60  days. 
While  the  Department  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Its  bill  authorizes  preventive  de- 
tention only  for  the  first  60  days  following 
arrest.  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  will 
be  so  m  practice.  This  bill.  It  Is  true,  author- 
izes preventive  detention  only  for  60  days. 
However.  If  trial  Is  not  held  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  defendant  will  not  necessarily 
be  released.  At  this  point  he  will  be  returned 
for  a  new  ball  hearing  under  the  modified 
procedures  of  the  bill.  ■\\'hile  theoretically  the 
detained  defendant  may  be  released  at  this 
point,  as  a  practical  matter  it  Is  doubtful 
how  often,  If  at  all,  this  will  actually  be  the 
case. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Judge  will 
release  a  man  whom  he  has  previously  found 
to  be  so  dangerous  as  to  require  preventive 
detention.  The  bill  allows  the  judge  to  set 
bail  conditions  based  upon  suspected  "dan- 
ger to  the  community" — the  same  standard 
employed  in  the  preventive  detention  hear- 
ing. While  money  ball  may  not  be  Imposed 
on  the  groiinds  of  "danger."  It  still  may  be 
Imposed  with  respect  to  "flight."  as  Is  now 


the  law.  There  may  be  a  theoretical  differ- 
ence between  Imposing  high  money  bail  to 
deter  "flight"  but  not  for  "danger."  There 
Is  no  difference  In  practice.  Even  now.  tinder 
the  Ball  Reform  Act.  money  ball  is  set  on 
more  than  half  the  defendants  charged  with 
felonies.  More  than  30%  of  felony  defendants 
are  not  released.  Spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment's bill  have  arg^ued  that  preventive  de- 
tention now  exists  sub  rosa  because  judges 
Impose  high  ball  to  deter  dangerous  offend- 
ers In  the  guise  of  deterring  flight.  It  is 
disingenuous  to  argue  that  a  formal  system 
of  60-day  preventive  detention  should  be 
instituted  to  end  this  "extra-legal"  form 
of  preventive  detention  when  the  same  bill 
would  retain  cmd  actually  encourage  "extra- 
legal preventive  detention"  after  the  Initial 
60-day  formal  detention. 

We  can  expect  that  money  ball  will  be 
Imposed  aXter  the  60-day  pyeriod  Is  up.  and 
that  It  and  other  conditions  vrlW  be  set  so 
as  to  assure,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  con- 
tinuing Imprisonment  of  the  preventive  de- 
tention defendant  for  however  long  it  takes 
for  him  to  CDme  to  trial.  The  Department's 
bill  must  be  evaluated  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  "little  bit"  of  Imprisonment  without  trial, 
but  as  guilt  by  arrest,  with  an  Indetermi- 
nate sentence  of  up  to  two  years. 

As  with  any  legislation  affecting  the  free- 
dom and  livelihood  of  the  Individual,  we 
should  examine  the  Impact  of  that  law  upon 
the  Individual  vrith  the  utmost  care.  It  Is 
obvious  that  60  days  minimum  preventive 
detention  will  cost  the  detained  individual 
his  Job.  Loss  of  employment  plus  physical 
absence  from  his  home  will  unquestionably 
have  a  detrimental  effect  up>on  his  family. 
The  taxpayers  will  probably  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  financial  support  of  his 
family  and  will  certainly  pay  the  costs  of 
his  detention.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
testimony  during  ball  reform  hearings  a  few 
years  ago  estimated  that  the  public  cost  of 
pretrial  detention  before  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  was  t2  million. 

Probably  the  most  serious  blows  to  be 
dealt  the  Individual  will  stem  from  his  sub- 
jection to  the  physical  and  psychological 
deprivations  and  degradations  of  prison  life. 
It  is  true  that  S.  2600  does  provide  that  an 
individual  preventively  detained  under  the 
bill  will  be  confined  separately.  If  "practi- 
cable." That  provision,  however,  constitutes 
another  example  of  the  meaningless  "rlgrhts" 
the  bill  offers  those  subjected  to  preventive 
detention. 

Approximately  40%  of  all  Federal  criminal 
cases  In  the  country  are  tried  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Criminal  suspects  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
preventive  detention  law.  Consequently,  we 
ought  to  ask  where  Individuals  selected  by 
prophetic  judges  for  preventive  detention  in 
the  District  will  be  incarcerated  pending 
trial. 

The  combined  District  of  Columbia  deten- 
tion facilities  have  a  capacity  of  3.053  In- 
mates but  on  May  15.  1970.  housed  3.276. 
Out  of  that  total  1.408  persons,  more  than 
40%  were  In  jail  awaiting  trial  at  that  time. 
Of  these.  934  had  been  awaiting  trial  30  days 
or  more.  Nearly  half.  675.  or  48%,  had  been 
Incarcerated  without  trial  for  more  than  60 
dajTs.  Over  10%.  149,  had  been  Imprisoned 
for  more  than  one  year  with  no  trial.  In- 
credibly, 20  had  been  there  more  than  two 
years  and  4  for  more  than  three  years. 

The  DC.  Corrections  Department  already 
wrestles  each  day  with  the  problems  of  as- 
sault, narcotics,  and  homosexual  rape,  as 
well  as  general  turmoil  and  unrest,  all  of 
which  result  primarily  from  overcrowding 
and  Inadequate  supervision.  The  Jails  of  this 
city  are  already  a  national  disgrace.  Yet  the 
advocates  of  preventive  detention  would  In- 
ject untold  additional  Individuals,  many  of 
them  Innocent,  Into  our  problem-ridden, 
over-crowded  prison  system.  The  probability 


that  separate  confinement  faculties  will  be 
available  for  detainees  under  S.  2600  Is 
simply  non-existent. 

A  period  of  sixty  days  or  more  of  pre- 
ventive detention  in  such  a  system  Is  not 
likely  to  Improve  an  Individual's  reputation. 
It  will  make  securing  employment  dlfficvUt. 
It  will.  In  all  probablUty,  Increase  rather 
than  reduce  any  existing  criminal  tenden- 
cies. And  it  will  sharply  detract  from  the 
defendant's  ablUty  to  secure  a  fair  trial,  or 
a  probationary  or  suspended  sentence  In  the 
event  of  conviction. 

Although  I  have  not  exhausted  either  the 
constitutional  ramifications  of  S.  2600  or  the 
Implications  of  Instituting  preventive  de- 
tention as  the  pwUcy  of  our  government  in 
the  realm  of  criminal  justice.  I  hope  that  at 
the  very  least  the  need  for  great  care  In  ex- 
amination of  pending  preventive  detention 
legislation  Is  clear.  On  the  basis  of  our  hear- 
ing's last  year  and  my  study  of  proposed  pre- 
ventive detention  legislation,  I  stand  firmly 
convinced  that  the  legislation  Is  imconstltu- 
tlonal  on  Its  face  and  would  Initiate  a  dis- 
astrous poUcy  In  criminal  Justice.  Preventive 
detention  will  not  solve  the  problem  at  hand 
but  will  Instead  merely  relax  the  mounting 
public  pressure  for  a  real  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  our  crime  problem. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  of  all  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  preventive  detention  Is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  compelling  factual  data  to 
support  the  claims  of  necessity  for  such  dras- 
tic legislation.  The  almost  total  lack  of  any 
reliable  statistics  on  ball  recidivism  has  been 
a  major  and  long-standing  impediment  to 
resumption  of  these  hearings  today.  For  that 
reason  I  anxiously  awaited  completion  of  the 
Justice  Department  statistical  study.  Once 
that  study  was  finally  released  last  month.  It 
became  clear  that  the  facts  in  the  study  com- 
pletely disprove  the  theories  on  which  the 
preventive  detention  bill  has  been  based. 

S.  2600  Is  based  upon  a  series  of  untested 
assumptions  about  the  amount  and  nature 
of  pretrial  crime,  and  the  ability  of  Judges 
and  prosecutors  to  predict  those  defendants 
who  are  predisposed  to  crime  while  on  pre- 
trial release.  The  bill  defines  certain  special 
classes  of  offenses,  and  certain  special  types 
of  defendants  who  will  be  subjected  to  pre- 
trial detention  proceedings.  It  utilizes  a 
theory  of  predicting  dangerous  behavior 
based  on  certain  facts  about  the  Individual 
and  his  background.  It  presumes  a  knowledge 
of  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  of  the  kind  of 
information  about  defendants  available  to 
the  poUce,  the  prosecutors,  and  the  Judge. 
It  makes  other  assumptions  about  the  capac- 
ity of  the  courts  to  handle  additional  works, 
and  of  the  jails  to  accommodate  additional 
defendants. 

AMOtTNT    or    PRETBIAL    CRIMB 

One  of  the  primary  assumptions  which  Is 
disproved  by  the  study  Is  that  the  rate  of 
pretrial  dangerous  and  violent  crime  Is  very 
high  and  thus  Justifies  preventive  detention. 
I  think  It  will  be  useful  to  view  that  assump- 
tion In  light  of  the  low  rearrest  rate  shown 
In  the  study. 

The  study's  most  valuable  Information 
about  crime  on  ball  may  be  Its  overall  sta- 
tistics. The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
traced  the  subsequent  surest  records  of  the 
712  defendants  falling  In  three  categories; 
those  arrested  for  all  felonies,  those  arrested 
for  so-called  "dangerous"  crimes,  and  those 
arrested  for  "violent"  felonies.  The  latter  two 
categories  are  artificial  ones  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  the  preventive  deten- 
tion bill.  They  are  catchall  phrases  for  defined 
g^oup»s  of  crimes  listed  In  the  bill.  Although 
the  bill  Is  not  perfectly  clear,  I  assume  the 
definitions  ai^ly  only  to  felonies,  and  do  not 
Include  misdemeanor  versions  of  these  of- 
fenses. 

Briefly,  the  "dangerous''  category  consists 
of  robbery  with  use  of  force,  burglary,  rap>e. 
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arson  of  property  used  for  dwelling  or  busi- 
ness, and  sale  of  drugs.  "Violent"  crimes  con- 
sist of  all  types  of  robbery,  burglary,  rape,  all 
types  of  arson  and  drug  crimes — In  other 
words,  an  expanded  definition  of  the  dan- 
gerous ctaegory — plus  homicide,  kidnapping, 
and  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  of- 
fenses in  these  categories  are  capital,  and 
under  the  law  as  It  has  existed  from  the 
founding  of  the  country  until  now,  and  as 
preserved  by  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  defendants 
In  capital  cases  have  no  right  to  ball  and 
may  be  detained  pending  trial.  Special  pre- 
ventive detention  Is  not  needed  for  such 
cases.  The  Inclusion  of  these  categories  of 
cases,  however,  tends  to  overstate  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  on  ball  when  one  looks  at  the 
study  results  to  gauge  the  need  for  preven- 
tive detention.  As  app>ears  often  In  the  analy- 
sis of  the  Bvireau.  the  study  has  erred  on  the 
Side  of  overstating,  rather  than  understat- 
ing, the  data  in  favor  of  preventive  detention. 
Locking  first  to  all  felony  surests,  the 
study  Shows  that  the  overall  rearrest  figure 
was  IT'v..  That  is,  one  In  six  persons  arrested 
for  a  felony  was  rearrested  for  either  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor  while  on  ball.  As  low  as 
this  figure  la,  however,  it  la  by  no  means  the 
most  pertinent  fact  for  the  purposes  of  esti- 
mating the  seriousness  of  crime  on  ball  or 
the  effect  the  preventive  detention  bill  will 
have  on  such  crime.  When  one  looks  at  this 
17"^'  figure  more  closely,  it  turns  out  that 
onJy  7'T-  can  be  attributed  to  a  second  felony 
arrest.  The  balance,  more  than  half  of  the 
rearrests,  represents  misdemeanors  or  Is  un- 
known Thus,  when  considering  serious  of- 
fenses, using  the  felony-misdemeanor  dis- 
tinction, only  one  In  14  persons  arrested  for 
a  felony  and  released  en  ball  is  rearrested  for 
a  subsequent  felony. 

The  Defjartment  of  Justice  preventive  de- 
tention bill  does  not.  however,  propose  to 
subject  all  persons  arrested  for  felonies  to 
preventive  detention.  The  bill  is  directed  to 
the  smaller  arbitrary  categories  of  dangerous 
and  violent  crimes  as  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment. When  the  Bureau  analyzed  the  data 
according  to  the  Departnent  of  Justice  cate- 
gories. It  found  equally  interesting  results. 

In  the  violent  crime  category,  the  rearrest 
rate  overall  is  17%.  or  one  In  six.  However, 
even  this  low  recidivist  rate  overstates  the 
case  for  the  Department's  preventive  deten- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  these  reajrests  are  for 
nonviolent  crimes,  presumably  misdemean- 
ors and  all  felonies  other  than  the  defined 
violent  kind.  The  percentage  of  persons  ar- 
rested for  violent  crimes  and  released  who 
are  later  arrested  for  subsequent  violent 
offenses  is  only  5<7r,  or  only  5  persons  In  the 
group  of  106  released  on  ball.  In  other  words, 
for  every  100  persons  arrested  for  a  violent 
crime  and  subjected  to  the  Jeopardy  of  Im- 
prisonment without  trial,  only  five  can  be 
expected  to  be  risks  warrsmtlng  detention. 

A  similar  result  Is  disclosed  when  the  oth- 
er major  category,  dangerous  crimes.  Is  ex- 
amined. Here  the  overall  rate  for  rearrests  Is 
somewhat  higher,  25'~'r.  But  by  far  the  great- 
er number  of  these  subsequent  arrests  are 
for  non-dangerous  crimes.  For  dangerous 
crimes,  *he  rearrest  rate  Is  iigaln  h^c,  or  4  of 
the  68  total  released  on  ball. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  that  the  fig- 
ures in  this  study  which  are  relevant  to  pre- 
ventive detention  must  be  those  which  con- 
form to  the  assumptions  and  procedures  un- 
derlying the  actual  bill  before  Congress,  Even 
if  there  were  shown  a  very  high  rearrest  rate 
for  all  persons  arrested,  no  matter  what  the 
charge,  this  would  not  be  especially  relevant 
to  the  evaluation  of  a  bill  which  did  not  pre- 
sume to  authorize  preventive  detention  for  all 
these  persons.  The  Department  bill  does  not 
presume  to  authorize  preventive  detention  for 
all  persons  arrested,  whether  on  traffic  of- 
fenses, misdemeanors,  felonies  or  what  have 
you.  The  Wll  aasumes  that  persons  commit- 
ting certain  kinds  of  serious  crimes  have  a 


high  probability  of  conunittlng  subsequent 
crimes  of  similar  kind  and  seriousness. 

For  these  purfxjses,  the  17%  overall  rear- 
rest rate  for  felonies,  even  If  considered  high. 
Is  not  pertinent.  Nor  Indeed,  Is  the  7%  felony 
rearrest  rate  pertinent,  low  as  It  is.  The  De- 
partment does  not  presume  to  cletoin  all  fel- 
ony arrestees. 

By  the  same  token,  the  overall  rearrest 
rates  for  violent  crimes — 17% — and  for  dan- 
gerous crimes — 25% — ts  not  pertinent.  The 
Department  does  not  Justify  Its  deprivation 
of  liberty  on  the  grounds  that  we  must  pro- 
tect society  against  subsequent  misdemea- 
nors, or  even  subsequent  felonies,  whatever 
their  type.  The  Department's  Justification  for 
preventive  detention  is  limited  to  preventing 
persons  arrested  for  dangerous  and  violent 
crimes  from  comxnlttlng  additional  alleged 
offenses  of  equal  seriousness.  Thus,  the  bill 
must  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  fre- 
quency of  repeat  crimes  in  these  categories. 
As  the  study  shows,  the  rate  Is  five  percent — 
five  out  of  every  100.  To  pass  the  Depeirt- 
menfs  bill  means  that  100  people  stand  the 
risk  of  deprivation  of  liberty  In  order  to  pro- 
tect society  against  the  five  in  their  midst.  It 
means  that  due  process,  fair  trial,  and  pre- 
trial liberty  may  be  sacrificed  for  95  in  order 
to  get  the  five.  Viewed  from  the  jjerspectlve 
of  the  Department's  bill,  and  adopting  all  its 
procedures  and  policy  as  true.  It  still  turns 
out  that  the  Department  Is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept 19  wrong  decisions  In  order  to  get  the 
one. 

Thus,  the  assumption  that  persona  arrested 
for  dangerous  or  violent  crimes  have  a  high 
propensity  to  be  arrested  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses of  a  serious  nature,  turns  out  to  be 
wrong.  The  rate  is  very  low,  too  low  to  Justify 
preventive  detention. 

OTHER    UNPROVED    ASStTMPTIONS    ABOtTT 
PREVENTIVE   DETENTION 

A  second  assumption  Is  that  when  persons 
who  are  arrested  for  serious  felonies  are  re- 
arrested. It  win  be  for  an  equally  serious 
charge.  This,  too,  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
study. 

A  third  assumption  Is  that  Judges  can  ac- 
curately predict  those  who  will  be  dangerous 
If  released.  This  turns  out  to  be  unsupported 
by  the  study's  findings. 

The  Department's  bill  is  also  predicated  on 
assumptions  ( 1 )  that  the  most  critical  period 
In  which  recidivism  must  be  controlled  is 
the  first  60-day  period  following  Initial  re- 
lease, and  (2)  that  speedy  trials  within  60 
days  of  arrest  can  be  conducted  for  persons 
detained. 

T^e  study  confirms  what  most  have  as- 
svimed  about  the  frequency  of  arrests  of  per- 
sons released  on  ball.  The  longer  the  delay 
between  arrest  and  trial  the  greater  the 
crime.  Frequency  of  crime  Is  higher  when 
trial  is  delayed  more  than  four  or  five 
months. 

The  critical  period  when  rearrests  occur  Is 
definitely  not  in  the  first  60  days  following 
arrest,  which  Is  what  the  Department's  bill 
presumes.  Rather,  the  need.  If  Indeed  one 
exlsts,*ls  to  prevent  recidivism  In  the  p>ertod 
beyond  two  months,  and  particularly  be- 
yond four  months  from  release.  If  trials 
could  be  held  even  within  a  four-month  pe- 
riod from  arrest  and  release,  crime  on  ball 
could  be  substantially  reduced, 

TTie  study  explodes  another  myth  pro- 
pounded In  favor  of  preventive  detention — 
the  myth  that  robbery  and  burglary  offend- 
ers tend  to  rep)eat  these  same  crimes  If  re- 
leased on  ball.  In  fact,  of  80  persons  arrested 
on  felony  robbery  and  burglary  charges,  only 
3  were  rearrested  for  rejjeat  robbery  and  bur- 
glary felonies.  This  figure  Is  so  low  as  to 
show  there  Is  no  probable  relationship  at  all 
In  this  class  of  defendants. 

The  preventive  detention  proposal  assumes 
that  there  Is  enough  basis  In  an  arrest  for  a 
serious  offense  to  Justify  subjecting  the  de- 
fendant to  the  risk  of  imprisonment  at  the 


Initial  ball  stage.  Tet  the  study  shows  that 
half  of  the  serious  charges  made  ultimately 
will  not  be  substantiated  when  trial  Is  fi- 
nally held. 

Of  every  200  people  arrested  for  a  dan- 
gerous or  violent  offense  and  released  on 
ball,  about  10  will  later  be  rearrested  for  a 
second  dangerous  or  violent  crime.  But  only 
two  or  three  of  these  200  will  eventually  be 
convicted  of  two  successive  dangerous  or 
violent  crimes.  And  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  Judge  has  no  reliable 
means  of  selecting  those  two  or  three  from 
the  200  who  will  appear  before  him  In 
Jeopardy  of  preventive  detention.  Thus,  an- 
other and  very  critical  assumption — that 
arrest  Is  the  equivalent  of  guilt  and  so  Jus- 
tifies preventive  detention — Is  not  proved  by 
the  facts. 

Each  assumption  Is  rebutted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  report.  Preventive  deten- 
tion Is  more  than  unconstitutional.  It  Is 
based  on  unsupported  theories  of  criminal 
behavior.  It  presumes  a  need  for  preventive 
detention  which  has  not  been  shown  to 
exist.  It  clalnxs  an  effectiveness  for  reducing 
crime  which  Is  asserted  but  unproved.  It 
promises  to  make  extremely  difficult  the 
achievement  of  those  reforms  which  can  help 
to  Improve  criminal  Justice.  I  have  dealt 
with  these  statistical  matters  In  greater  de- 
tail in  a  separate  statement  and  will  In- 
clude a  copy  In  the  hearing  record. 

If  the  Justice  Department  statistical  study 
undermines,  as  I  believe  It  does,  the  funda- 
mental premises  on  which  preventive  deten- 
tion Is  based,  then  we  surely  must  look  else- 
where for  answers  to  the  problem  of  crime 
on  ball, 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    PREVENTIVE    DETENTION 

In  my  Judgment,  the  real  solution  to  the 
Immediate  problem  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  on  ball  and.  Indeed,  the  solution  to 
the  general  problem  of  crime,  lies  not  In  the 
preventive  detention  of  Individuals  pre- 
sumed Innocent  but  In  the  si>eedy  trial  of 
the  accused  and  the  swift  and  sure  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty.  To  attain  that  objective 
we  must  bring  major  Improvements,  long 
over*je.  Into  our  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, We  must  have  more  Judges  with  ade- 
quate staffs  and  facilities,  more  prosecutors 
with  sufficient  supporting  personnel,  a  more 
efficient  system  of  defense  for  suspects  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  counsel,  and  a 
mere  enlightened  approach  to  penal  reform. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  are  both  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  achieve  those  ends.  We  must  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  to  enact  carefully 
thought-through  legislation  In  each  of  the 
areas  affecting  our  criminal  Justice  system. 
While  working  toward  such  long  range  re- 
form, we  can,  I  am  convinced,  meet  our 
Immediate  problem  by  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  oiu"  Judges  and  prosecutors  to  bring 
about  speedy  trials,  by  the  advancement  of 
cases  Involving  defendants  believed  d.inger- 
ous,  and  by  wider  use  of  the  procedures 
established  In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
and  the  D.C.  Ball  Agency  Act  to  supervise  and 
control  the  conduct  of  defendants  on  ball. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  course  of  ac- 
tion fraught  with  constitutional  perils  and 
others  clearly  constitutional  and  necessary  to 
a  Just  and  efficient  Judicial  system.  I  hope 
we  will  choose  the  latter.  We  should  flatly 
reject  this  facile  and  desperate  detention  de- 
vice which  repudiates  our  traditional  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  piumie  Instead  the  goal 
of  speedy  trial  of  criminal  susp>ects  That  ob- 
jective does  not  depend  upon  constitutional 
affront  but  rather  plainly  preserves  and  en- 
hances the  rights  of  us  all  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  constitutional  Issues,  the  statistical 
studv,  the  practical  difficulties,  the  policy 
problems  and  viable  alternatives  to  preven- 
tive detention  must  receive  deliberate  and 
careful  consideration.  It  Is  our  Intention  In 
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these  hearings  to  consider  all  these  matters 
In  a  Just  manner  and  to  see  the  Issues  fully 
aired  by  Senators,  Congressmen,  Judges, 
prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  law  profes- 
sors, bar  association  representatives  and 
other  knowledgeable  Individuals  we  have  in- 
vited to  our  hearings. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
15628)    to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 

Oolpc    Apt 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusets? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENl'JEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME    OF    CONVENING    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  time  does  the 
session  tomorrow  begin? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  10  o'clock,  as  previously  ordered. 

UNANIMODS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chaplain's  prayer  tomor- 
row, the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  or 
Senators  tiiey  may  des  enate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  minority  leader,  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  acceptable  to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  after  the  prayer  has  been  de- 
livered by  the  Chaplain,  we  will  be  on 
controlled  time  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  vote  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  will  occur. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  be  no  controlled  time 
until  the  next  legislative  day,  then? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 


Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  2  o'clock  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  1970, 
on  the  pending  amendment  (No.  653)  by 
Senators  Cooper,  Church,  Mansfield  and 
Aiken,  with  the  time  on  Tuesday  prior  to 
the  vote  being  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders,  or 
whomever  they  designate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiiim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

needed:    an    ACT    OF    CONGRESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  hard 
facts  about  the  Indochina  war  continue 
to  come  from  Saigon  rather  than  from 
Washington. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  pull  back 
American  forces  from  Cambodia  by 
June  30.  However,  the  LTnited  States  finds 
Itself  already  compromised  by  South 
Vietnam's  announced  intention  to  re- 
main in  Cambodia.  President  Thieu,  'Vice 
President  Ky.  and  other  Saigon  generals 
have  bluntly  indicated  that  South  'Viet- 
nam's Army  is  going  to  keep  operating 
in  Cambodia  beyond  President  Nixon's 
deadline  "as  long  as  necessarj'.  " 

Over  the  weekend,  for  instance,  Saigon 
committed  7,000  more  men  to  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  setting  the  total  AR'VN 
force  in  Cambodia  at  47,000,  including 
elements  from  eight  of  South  'Vietnam's 
12  regular  infantry  divisions.  This  new 
thrust,  thus,  underscores  South  'Viet- 
nam's determination  to  stay  on,  and 
gives  new  urgency  to  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  legislative  backstopping 
for  the  President  to  better  enable  him 
to  bring  our  forces  out  of  Cambodia  on 
time. 

As  the  New  York  Times  concluded  in 
their  lead  editorial  of  May  24: 

The  Senate  can  help  to  restrain  Saigon's 
reckless  ambition  by  enacting  the  Cooijer- 
Church  amendment  which  prohibits,  among 
other  things,  "paying  the  compensation  or 
allowances  of,  or  otherwise  supporting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  person  in  Cambodia 
who  .  .  .  engages  In  any  combat  activity  In 
support  of  Cambodian  forces," 

Last  Wednesday,  Vice  President  Ky 
said  that  South  Vietnamese  forces  "are 
strong  enough  to  conduct  separate  oper- 
ations in  Vietnamese  territory  as  well  as 
in  Cambodia. "  He  then  said  scornfully 
that  it  is  "a  silly  argument  of  silly 
people"  to  believe  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  leave  Cambodia  when  the 
Americans  do. 

That  is  harsh  language  to  be  used  in 
rebuttal  to  an  argument  that  had  been 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  liis  press  conference  on  May 
8th. 

The  New  York  Times  contends: 

Saigon's  announced  determination  to  keep 
South  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cambodia  In- 
definitely, which  has  now  been  publicly 
sanctioned  by  Defense  Secretary  Laird.  Is  a 
direct  chsdlenge  to  the  Administration's  own 
professed  efforts  and  those  of  Congress  to 
reestablish  limits  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict. 


Daniel  Southerland.  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  quotes  a  European  dip- 
lomat in  Saigon  as  saying: 

The  ARVN  may  end  up  being  your  Frank- 
enstein's monster. 

The  diplomat  went  on — 

It  may  drag  you.  kicking  and  screaming, 
deeper  into  Cambodia  than  you  ever  intended 
to  go. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  gathering  evi- 
dence that  this  may  become  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  decision  that  President 
Nixon  made  to  move  Americans  across 
the  South  Vietnam  border  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  have  just  seen  on  the  UPI  ticker  a 
morning  story  out  of  Phnom  Penh,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — ^Foreign  minis- 
ter Yem  Sambaur  said  today  he  will  ask 
President  Nixon  to  keep  American  troops  In 
Cambodia  along  with  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  "until  the  end  of  the  war." 

His  remarks  In  an  airport  news  confer- 
ence before  leaving  for  Saigon  for  the  first 
visit  there  by  a  high  Cambodian  official  since 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  was  deposed 
March  18. 

President  Nixon  has  said  be  wlU  have 
American  ground  forces  out  of  Cambodia  by 
June  30,  with  the  South  Vietnamese  leader- 
ship pledging  to  keep  its  men  there  until 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  are 
beaten. 

•I  am  going  to  ask  President  Nixon  to  keep 
the  Americans  In  Cambodia  until  the  end 
of  the  war, "  Yem  Sambaur  said.  The  request 
apparently  has  not  yet  been  made. 

As  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  he  said,  they 
can  stay  "as  long  as  th*  war  la>t«.  Then  we 
will  ask  them  to  leave,' 

The  purpose  of  his  trip  to  Saigon  was  to 
discuss  the  reestabll&hment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  nations  and  to 
protest  what  was  described  only  as  "mis- 
behavior" by  South  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Cambodia. 

Yem  Sambaur  told  newsmen  in  Saigon 
after  his  sJTlval  that  his  visit  would 
"Inaugurate  a  new  era  of  fertile  cooperation 
for  the  future  of  our  two  countries." 

Yem  Sambaur"s  departure  from  Phnom 
Penh  for  Saigon  coincided  with  that  of  the 
last  remaining  Viet  Cong,  North  Vietnamese, 
North  Korean  and  Communist  Chinese  diplo- 
mats In  Cambodia,  They  flew  to  Peking. 

Mr.  President,  that  wire  service  story 
is  the  latest  indication  of  the  moimting 
pressure  on  our  Government  to  keep 
American  forces  in  Cambodia.  First,  the 
pressure  came  from  Saigon  in  a  series  of 
statements  last  week  from  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  Now.  on 
Monday  morning  of  this  week,  it  has 
begun  to  come  directly  out  of  Cambodia 
from  the  foreign  minister  of  the  new  Lon 
Nol  regime,  Yem  Sambaur. 

Amidst  this  background  to  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  Tom  Wicker  of  the 
New  York  Times  asked  the  penetrating 
question,  "Who  is  saving  whom  from 
what?"  American  taxpayers  know  by  now 
that  the  AR'VN  carmot  fight  effectively  in 
either  Cambodia  or  in  their  own  country 
without  American  supplies  of  every  kind. 
This  includes  American  personnel. 

Mr.  Wicker  correctly  points  out: 

This  is  precisely  the  nightmare  that  moti- 
vates the  sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  mihtary  sales  bill:  the 
amendment,  which  the  Administration  Is 
strongly  oppKWlng,  would  prohibit  spending 
appropriated  funds  to  keep  American  forces 
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in  Cambodia,  to  pay  for  the  operations  oX 
advisers  or  mercenaries  from  other  countries 
in  Cambodia,  or  to  conduct  "any  combat 
activity  in  the  air  above  Cambodia  after 
June  30." 

Mr.  Wicker  goes  on  explaining  the 
amendment's  purpose: 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  does  no  more  than 
guarantee  legislatively  what  Mr.  Nixon  has 
promised  personally;  in  fact,  however,  the 
Ccwper-Church  amendment  Is  designed  also 
to  prevent  a  strong-willed  ally  like  the  Thleu- 
Ky  Government  In  Saigon  from  dragging  cr 
persuading  Mr.  Nixon  Into  continuing  mili- 
tary operations  In  Cambodia. 

That  is  the  real  question  we  face,  Mr. 
President  (Mr.  Spong)  :  Will  we  be 
dragged  further  into  Cambodia  now  that 
the  borders  have  been  breached? 

Continuing  to  read  from  Mr.  Wicker's 
article; 

The  statements  of  Ky  and  other  South 
Vietnamese,  as  well  as  a  State  Department 
spokesman's  concession  this  week  that  "de- 
terminatlons  have  not  finally  been  made" 
about  when  South  Vietnamese  troops  will 
withdraw,  don  t  square  with  the  hit-and-run 
kind  of  Cambodian  operation  the  Adminis- 
iration  originally  described. 

Therefore,  backers  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  have  been  strengthened  in  their 
fears  that  the  United  States  will  be  dragged. 
If  it  does  not  jump,  into  a  far  wider  war. 

The  Administration  has  Insisted  that  It  has 
moved  only  to  clean  out  the  sanctuaries,  not 
to  support  the  Cambodian  military  Govern- 
ment of  Lon  Nol.  Yet.  If  it  Is  now  to  ac- 
quiesce In  long-term  South  Vietnamese  op- 
erations In  Cambodia,  with  American  air  and 
logistic  support,  the  reason  can  only  be  to 
support  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  weak  as  It  Is. 

Another  troubling  element,  as  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  describes,  is  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  is  now 
"actively  promoting  a  new  defense  alli- 
ance in  Southeast  A5ia  that  would  link 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand — and  per- 
haps others — militarily  with  the  shakj- 
Lon  Nol  government  in  Phnompenh, 
forging  a  new  anti-Communist  alliance 
across  the  southern  half  of  Southeast 
Asia." 

Before  such  an  undertaking  develops 
too  far,  it  should  certainly  be  made  nec- 
essary for  the  executive  branch  to  come 
before  the  proper  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  lay  out  their  plans, 
and  for  the  Confess  "to  explore  thor- 
oughly the  implications  of  such  a  far- 
reachmg  development  and  especially  the 
role  that  the  United  States  would  be 
expected  to  play." 

Mr.  Wicker  expresses  the  fears  and 
perceptions  of  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress when  he  says : 

Continuing  South  Vietnamese  operations 
Ln  Cambodia,  moreover,  raise  the  possibility 
that  in  some  emergency  the  tJnited  Statee 
might  have  to  put  its  own  troops  back  In 
for  rescue  or  assistance;  or  that  Thieu  and 
Ky,  with  their  apparently  boundless  ablUty 
to  lead  American  Administrations  by  the 
nose,  might  at  some  point  persuade  tii. 
Nixon  that  "Just  one  more"  American  effort 
in  Cambodia  would  be  decisive. 

Because  our  vital  national  interests 
are  not  at  stake,  Mr.  Wicker  concludes 
that  what  is  really  required  at  this  se- 
rious juncture  m  the  widening  Indochina 
war  is  an  "act  of  Congress"  to  preclude 
further  American  involvement,  either 
for  short-range,  temporary  mihtary  tac- 


tics or  by  letting  our  Saigon  allies  call 
the  terms  as  they  please.  He  writes: 

It  Is  really  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  Is  believed  to 
command  a  majority  in  the  Senate;  even 
Mr.  Nixon's  opposition  to  the  amendment 
in  the  face  of  his  own  pledges,  raises  ques- 
tions about  his  real  Intentions  In  Cambodia. 

The  situation  was  sharply  lUumlnated  at 
a  dinner  here  the  other  night  when  a  high 
Administration  official  described  the  Preel- 
dency  as  the  unifying  force  of  the  nation. 
He  said  that  Americans  recently  had  seen 
one  President  destroyed  by  assassination  and 
another  by  lost  credibility,  and  Implored  his 
audience  not  to  let  a  third  be  destroyed  for 
lack  of  support,  even  If  It  now  required  "an 
act  of  compassion,  an  act  of  love"  by  his 
critics. 

Whereupon  a  leodlng  Senator  coolly  re- 
piled:  "What  many  of  us  think  Is  required 
Is  an  act  of  Congress." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  two  articles  from  the  New- 
York  Times,  the  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  two  news  re- 
ports from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  24,  1070] 

VlZTNAMlZlNG    CAMBODIA 

Saigon's  announced  determination  to  keep 
South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia  in- 
definitely, which  has  now  been  publicly 
sanctioned  by  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  Administration's  own 
professed  efforts  and  those  of  Congress  to  re- 
establish limits  to  the  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  not  speaking  in  terms  merely  of 
further  operations  against  the  border  sanctu- 
aries, as  Secretary  Laird  Indicated,  but  of  a 
wider  genera!  effort  against  the  Communists 
throughout  Cambodia  In  support  of  the  Lon 
Nol  Government.  SDuth  Vietnamese  troops 
already  have  penetrated  to  within  three  miles 
of  the  Cambodian  capital,  they  say,  and  are 
operating  in  other  areas  far  beyond  the  21- 
raile  limit  imposed  on  American  forces. 

If  these  operations  are  prolonged,  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  they  will  provoke  a 
strong  reaction  from  the  Communists  and 
possibly  also  from  Cambodians  who  are  show- 
ing increasing  signs  of  malaise  over  South 
Vietnamese  activities  within  their  borders. 
It  is  straining  credibility  to  suggest  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who  are  not  yet  capable 
of  defending  their  own  country,  can  fight 
successfully  alone  In  an  alien  environment 
where  they  must  also  confront  the  fleep  tra- 
ditional antipathy  of  the  native  people. 

Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  boasted 
that  South  Vietnamese  forces  "have  the  ca- 
pability of  mounting  military  operations  In- 
dependently in  Cambodia  as  well  as  In  Viet- 
nam." If  this  is  so,  there  Is  no  furiher  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  to  maintain  American 
forces  m  South  Vietnam  to  fight  Saigon's 
battles  there.  If  it  proves  false,  as  Is  most 
likely,  Americana  have  a  right  to  ask  what 
fresh  demands  will  be  made  on  the  United 
States  to  help  pull  Saigon's  chestnuts  out  of 
this  foreign  fire. 

The  Administration  has  failed  so  far  to 
make  clep.r  its  own  Intentions  regarding  fu- 
ture allied  operations  In  Cambodia.  President 
Nixon  declared  on  May  8 — and  the  White 
Hoiise  reiterated  last  weekend — that  It  la  ex- 
pected "that  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
come  out  approximately  at  the  same  time 
that  we  do,  because  when  we  come  out  our 
logtsucal  support  and  air  support  will  also 
come  out  with  them."  Vice  President  Ky  has 
scornfully  dismissed  this  "hypothesis"  as  "a 
sUly    argument    of    silly    people."    Secretary 


Laird  and  some  other  more  recent  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  seem  to  agree  with  him. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  recent  State  De- 
partment hints  that  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  Is  actively  promoting  a  new  defense 
alliance  In  Southeast  Asia  that  would  link 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand — and  perhaps 
others — militarily  with  the  shaky  Lon  Nol 
Government  in  Pnompenh,  forging  a  new 
antl-Communlst  alliance  across  the  southern 
half  of  Southeast  Asia.  Congress  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  explore  thoroughly  the  im- 
plications of  such  a  far-reaching  develop- 
ment and  especially  the  role  that  the  United 
States  would  be  expected  to  play. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  can  help  to 
restrain  Saigon's  reckless  ambition  by  enact- 
ing the  Cooper-Church  amendment  which 
prohibits,  among  other  things,  "paying  the 
compensation  or  allowances  of,  or  otherwise 
supporting  directly  or  indirectly,  any  person 
In  Cambodia  who  .  .  .  engages  In  any  com- 
bat activity  In  support  of  Cambodian  forces." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  24.  1970| 

Who  Is  Saving  Whom  Prom  Wh/t? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Ky,  who  is 
South  Vietnam's  Agnew,  has  called  The  state- 
ment that  South  Vietnamese  troops  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  when  America's 
troops  did  "a  silly  argument  of  s.Uy  peo- 
ple." This  Is  a  harsh  way  for  an  ally  to  speak 
of  President  Nixon.  w)io  said  ca  May  9  that 
.  he  "would  expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  approximately  at  the  same 
lime  that  we  do  because  when  we  come  out, 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  come  out  with  them." 

But  will  they?  That  Is  a  more  Important 
and  less  obvious  matter  than  Ky's  manners. 
Certain  sources  here  are  now  guardedly  ex- 
plaining that  while  American  combat  troops 
wlU  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1 ,  as  repeat- 
edly promised  by  the  Administration,  a 
strong  South  Vietnamese  force  may  well  have 
to  remain  in  Cambodia,  with  the  support  of 
American  air  strikes  from  bases  In  "fhailand 
as  well  as  South  Vietnam.  And  while  Ky 
boasted  that  Saigon's  forces  had  the  capa- 
blUty  to  fight  In  both  countries,  the  fact 
is  that  they  could  not  fight  in  either  without 
American  supplies  of  every  kind. 

This  is  precisely  the  nightmare  that  moti- 
vates the  sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Cliurch 
amendment  to  the  military  sales  bill:  the 
amendment,  which  the  Administration  Is 
strongly  opposing  would  prohibit  spending 
appropriated  funds  to  keep  American  forces 
in  Cambodia,  to  pay  for  the  operations  of  ad- 
visers or  mercenaries  from  other  countries 
in  Cambodia,  or  to  conduct  "any  combat 
activity  in  the  air  above  Cambodia  after  June 
30." 

amendment's  purpose 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  does  no  more  than 
guarantee  legislatively  what  Mr.  Nixon  has 
promised  personally;  in  fact,  however,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  Is  designed  also 
to  prevent  a  strong-wlUed  ally  like  the  Thieu- 
Ky  Government  In  Saigon  from  dragging  or 
persuading  Mr.  Nixon  into  continuing  mili- 
tary operations  In  Cambodia. 

Why  would  such  operations  be  needed''  If 
the  sweep  through  the  border  sanctuaries  has 
been  as  successful  as  the  Administration  pro- 
claims, Commimlst  military  actlvltlee  wlU 
have  been  badly  set  back  for  months  to  come. 
This  Is  the  Administration's  own  claim,  and 
Its  high-level  officers  have  contended  that  If 
the  sanctuaries  became  a  renewed  problem 
later  on,  the  South  Vietnamese  would  by 
then  be  strong  enough  to  sweep  them  again 
without  American  troops. 

But  the  statement*  of  Ky  and  other  South 
Vietnamese,  as  well  as  a  State  Department 
ipDkesman'8  concession  this  week  that  "de- 
terminations have  not  finally  been  made" 
about  when  South  Vietnamese  troops  will 
withdraw,  don't  square  with  the  hit-and-run 
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kind  of  Cambodian  operation  the  Adminis- 
tration originally  described. 

Therefore,  backers  of  the  Church-Oooper 
amendment  have  been  strengthened  In  their 
fears  that  the  United  States  will  be  dragged. 
If  It  does  not  jump,  into  a  far  wider  war. 

The  Administration  has  Insisted  that  It 
has  moved  only  to  clean  out  the  sanctuaries, 
not  to  support  the  Cambodian  military  Gov- 
ernment of  Lon  Nol.  Yet,  If  it  is  now  to  ac- 
quiesce in  long-term  South  Vietnamese  oper- 
ations In  Cambodia,  with  American  air  and 
logistic  support,  the  reason  can  only  be  to 
support  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  weak  as  it  is. 

That  means,  at  the  least,  one  more  puppet 
or  client  state  the  United  Statee  will  have 
agreed  to  prop  up.  It  could  lead,  at  the  out- 
side, to  fulfillment  of  Ky's  proposal  for  "an 
antl-Communlst  front  consisting  of  Cambo- 
dia, Thailand,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam"  that 
would  "guarantee  the  eecurlty  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia," 

ONE    MORE    TIME 

What  that  would  really  guarantee  Is  that 
there  could  be  no  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  question — hence  only  an 
endless  war  In  which  U.S.  would  have  to 
back  these  four  weak  sisters  against  North 
Vietnam  and  China. 

Continuing  South  Vietnamese  oi)eratk>ns 
m  Cambodia,  moreover,  raise  the  possibility 
that  In  some  emergency  the  United  States 
might  have  to  put  Its  ovfcTi  troops  back  In 
for  rescue  or  assistance:  or  that  Thleu  and 
Ky,  with  their  apparently  boundless  ability 
to  lead  American  Administrations  by  the 
nose,  might  at  some  point  persuade  Mr.  Nixon 
that  "just  one  more"  American  effort  In 
Cambodia  would  be  decisive. 

All  of  this  Is  put  in  chilling  perspective  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  reported  remark  to  retired  Ad- 
miral W.  R.  Smedberg,  two  days  before  he 
told  the  nation  on  April  30  about  the  sup- 
posedly limited  sweep  Into  the  sanctuaries. 
The  admiral  quoted  Mr.  Nixon  as  saying: 
"I  am  not  going  to  let  Cambodia  go  down 
the  drain  as  some  of  my  advisers  'want  me 
to  do." 

It  Is  really  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  Is  believed  to 
command  a  majority  In  the  Senate;  even  Mr. 
Nixon's  opposition  to  the  amendment,  in  the 
face  of  his  own  pledges,  raises  questions 
about  his  real  intentions  In  Cambodia. 

The  situation  was  sharply  Illuminated  at 
a  dinner  here  the  other  night  when  a  high 
Administration  official  described  the  Presi- 
dency as  the  unifying  force  of  the  nation. 
He  said  that  Americans  recently  had  seen  one 
President  destroyed  by  assassination  and  an- 
other by  lost  credlbUlty,  and  Implored  his 
audience  not  to  let  a  third  be  destroyed  for 
lack  of  support,  even  If  it  now  required  "an 
act  of  compassion,  an  act  of  love"  by  bis 
critics. 

Whereupon  a  leading  Senator  coolly  re- 
pUed:  "What  many  of  us  think  Is  required 
Is  an  act  of  Congress." 


IWxjm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

19, 1970] 

Viet  Armt  to  Need  Bridlinc? 

(By  Daniel  Sutherland) 

Saigon. — ^The  Cambodian  campaign  has 
given  a  big  boost  to  the  morale  of  South 
Vletnama's  Army.  But  a  nvunber  of  officials, 
diplomats,  and  other  observers  here  are  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  dangers  of  un- 
restrained South  Vietnamese  intervention 
in  Cambodia. 

As  troops  of  the  AR'VN  (Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam)  plunged  with  obvlovis 
zest  deeper  Into  their  neighbor's  territory, 
one  American  official  commented:  "ARVN 
morale  Is  getting  so  high,  I'm  almost  afraid 
of  It." 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  hold 
back  the  ARVN  simply  by  threatening  to 
cut  off  Its  vital  supplies. 


MrtrrARY   versus  political  thrust 

But  President  Thleu,  Vice-President  Ngu- 
yen Cao  Ky,  and  other  Saigon  generals  have 
indicated  the  South  Vietnamese  are  going 
to  try  to  keep  operating  In  Cambodia  weU 
beyond  President  Nixon's  June  30  deadline 
for  the  pullout  of  aU  UJB.  troops  from  that 
country. 

"The  ARVN  may  end  up  being  your  Frank- 
enstein's monster,"  a  European  diplomat  re- 
marked to  an  American  friend.  "It  may  drag 
you,  kicking  and  screaming,  deeper  Into 
Cambodia  than  you  ever  intended  to  go." 

As  the  Saigon  military  leaders  see  it, 
there  are  a  number  of  persuasive  reesons 
why  they  should  stay  on  in  Cambodia  be- 
yond the  Nixon  deadline. 

While  paying  Up  service  to  the  Ain«-ican- 
Insplred  Idea  of  a  negotiated  compromise  to 
end  the  war.  President  Thleu  has  always  be- 
lieved strongly  in  what  basically  oomes  down 
to  a  military  solution.  In  his  view,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  "Viet  Cong  mvist  be  beaten 
badly — ^to  the  point  where  they  wHl  accept 
a  settlement  on  Saigon's  terms.  As  he  sees  It, 
sustained  ojjeratlons  In  Cambodia  might 
force  an  already  weakened  enemy  to  its  knees. 

Continuing  South  Vietnamese  Involvement 
In  Cambodia  could  also  help  President  Thleu 
divert  attention  from  his  own  Internal  polit- 
ical problems,  a6d  they  are  formidable.  In 
the  past  few  vrceks,  student  and  Buddhist 
unrest  has  approached  the  boUlng  point. 

Mr.  Thieu  has  been  able  to  take  some  of 
the  sting  out  of  his  critics'  attacks,  which 
had  beg\in  to  fociis  on  his  government's  in- 
ability to  prevent  Cambodian  mistreatment 
of  Vietnamese  nationals.  He  did  this  by 
TTiafcing  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  operations 
the  repatriation  of  those  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians who  want  to  leave  Cambodia. 

Some  of  the  Vietnamese  senators  who  had 
been  critical  of  Mr.  Thleu's  initial  restraint 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Vletnam- 
e.se  residents  In  Cambodia,  now  are  applaud- 
ing South  Vietnam's  intervention  there. 

Commenting  on  the  boost  to  ARVN  morale, 
one  American  working  with  the  Vietnamese 
Army  said:  "This  is  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  them.  The  friistratlain  of 
not  being  able  to  cross  that  border  has  been 
relieved." 

PHNOM     PENH     LOSES     GROUND 

"A  military  operation  like  this  Is  exhilarat- 
ing," he  said.  "They've  got  a  feeling  they're 
moving  somewhere  and  they're  doing  some- 
thing. They  feel  that  If  you  must  fight.  Its 
much  better  to  fight  In  Cambodian  villages 
than  Vietnamese  villages." 

The  Phnom  Penh  government  appears  to 
have  little  choice  In  the  matter.  Its  position 
has  crumbled  throughout  the  area  lying  cMt 
of  the  Mekong  River.  The  Cambodians  app>ear 
to  have  lost  control  to  the  extent  that  they 
know  less  about  what  is  going  on  in  Cam- 
bodia's eastern  provinces  than  the  South 
Vietnamese,  or  for  that  matter,  the  Viet 
Cong. 

And  President  Thleu  recently  told  news- 
men that  General  Lon  Nol,  the  Cambodian 
Premier,  had  Invited  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  help  take  over  the  defense  of  the  eastern 
provinces. 

But  there  is  convincing  evidence  that  long- 
term  South  Vietnamese  mUitary  Involve- 
ment In  Cambodia  would  inevitably  lead  to 
conflict  between  the  Cambodians  and  the 
South  Vietnamese.  And  It  would  be  accom- 
panied by  Incidents  Involving  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  eager  to  avenge  the  deaths 
of  Vietnamese  nationals  m:\ssacred  in  earlier 
incidents  by  Cambodian  troops. 

All  this  might  then  serve  only  to  weaken 
the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  position  in 
Indo- China. 

Another  clanger  for  the  United  States  is 
that  the  Western-leaning  government  of 
General  Lon  Nol  may  find  whatever  authority 
It  stlU  retains  being  undermined  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Intervention. 


The  Cambodian  Army's  weakness  has  led 
to  an  attitude  of  Ul-disgulsed  contempt  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
generals. 

One  recently  emerged  from  a  meeting 
with  a  Cambodian  colonel  and  remarked  to 
assembled  reporters:  "He  told  me  the  situa- 
tion here  was  critical  for  his  men.  .  .  But 
of  course.  It  Is  not  critical  for  me." 

The  Vietnamese  contempt  for  the  Cam- 
bodians Is  matched  in  Intensity  by  the  Cam- 
bodians' traditional  fear  and  disUke  of  the 
more  aggressive  Vietnamese. 

Thus,  while  General  Lon  Nol  may  accept 
the  Vietnamese  Interventon  as  a  painful 
necessity  to  help  ensure  his  government's 
survival.  It  can  hardly  be  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file  In   Cambodia. 

In  the  past,  when  Vietnamese  troops  were 
called  In  to  help  reinstate  Cambodian  mon- 
archs  threatened  with  internal  strife,  the 
Vletnamsse  always  demanded  a  price; 
usually  in  the  form  of  territorial  conc««- 
slons.  ^ 

UJB.  PULLOUT  SIZED  UP 

Before  the  Cambodian  drama  has  played 
Itself  out,  then,  Phnom  Penh  may  find  Itself 
In  the  uncomfortable  position  of  being  bul- 
lied not  only  by  the  North  Vietnamese  but 
also  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Once  the  Americans  pull  out  of  Cambodi,! 
however,  the  Initial  euphoria  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  generals  may  yield  to  a  recog- 
nition of  harsh  facts. 

President  Thleu  remains  heavily  depend- 
ent on  United  States  assistance,  and  he  Is 
In  no  position  to  go  off  on  his  own  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  South  Vietnamese  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  launch  brief  forays  across  the 
Cambodian  border  such  as  the  ones  they 
Initiated,  despite  American  misgivings. 
toward  the  end  of  March.  But  large-scale, 
sustained  operations  are  another  matter. 

"I  think  that  in  the  final  analysis.  Thleu 
wUl  stay  in  Cambodia  as  long  as  he  can," 
said  an  American  source.  "But  he  does  not 
want  to  push  It  to  the  point  where  he  Is 
jeopardizing  his  relationship  with  the  United 
States." 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  22,  1970] 

IiAiEO  Says  Don't  Cuxb  Saigon  Push 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

Star  Staff  Writer 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
today  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  set  a  "Arm 
timetable"  for  withdrawal  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces  from  Cambodia. 

His  flat  statement  in  a  televised  Interview 
this  morning  Indicated  a  possible  growing 
controversy  within  the  Nixon  administration 
over  whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  be  forced  to  get  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  June  30  deadline  set  for  withdrawal  of 
American  forces.  ^. 

Laird,  lntenie*red  on  flBC's  Today  Show, 
repeated  President  Nixon's  assurance  that 
American  troops  would  be  cut  of  Cambodia 
by  June  30.  He  also  promised  that  there  will 
be  no  Americas  advisers  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30."  -^^ 

Some  hlgh-rjuiklng  officials — ^Including 
President  Nixoui— have  Indicated  strongly 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  also  would  be 
exi>ected  to  be  out  by  that  date. 

BUNKER,  THIBU  CONTER 

UJ5.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  T.  Bunker  met 
with  South  'Vietnamese  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  today  and  was  expected  to  urge 
him  to  have  his  forces  meet  the  American 
deadline. 

A  statement  by  South  Vietnamese  Vice 
President  Ng^uyen  Oao  Ky  that  South  Viet- 
namese troopis  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
Cambodia  at  the  same  time  as  Americans 
has  generated  new  concern  In  Congress, 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake."  Lalrd 
said,  "to  make  a  firm  timetable  and  estab- 
lish It  here  for  the  Vietnamese  forces.  I  per- 
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souaily  feel  as  secretary  of  defense.  If  the 
occd£ion  should  arise  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  could  go  into  the  sanctury 
areas  when  there  are  North  Vietnamese  occu- 
pying a  particular  territory,  I  would  recom- 
mend ttiat  they  be  used  if  they  so  desire. 

"It  would  be  a  decision  that  would  b« 
worked  out  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese .  .  .  and  would  not  be  a  matter  In  which 
we  should  become  Involved  In  any  direct 
way." 

QUraiTD  ABOUT  AMBITIONS 

Laird  was  asked  about  the  possible  South 
Vietnamese  "territorial  ambitions"  toward 
Cambodia,  a  point  raised  by  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader   Mike   Mansfield. 

Laird  acknowledeged  ttiat  "there  are  prob- 
lems" in  that  area  because  of  long-time  en- 
mity among  some  neighboring  Indocblna 
area  nations  such  as  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand.  He  added,  "ThlB  will  be  watched 
very  closely  and  very  carefully." 

Laird  called  the  allied  thrust  into  Cam- 
bodia by  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
•  a  great  tactical  success."  He  said  it  ex- 
ceeded expectations  as  far  as  the  destruction 
of  enemy  supplies  and  captured  food  was 
concerned. 

As  for  the  strategic  success  of  the  operation 
which  began  April  30,  Laird  said  that  would 
have  to  be  judged  on  the  progress  of  our 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  the  decrease  In 
U.S.  casualties. 

COSVN     CHASED     Ol'T 

The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  that  the  allied 
thrust  forced  the  North  Vietnamese  to  move 
their  eUislve  central  headquarters  beyond 
the  21-mlle  strlkmg  distance  permitted  U.S. 
ground  troops. 

High-level  military  and  political  elements 
of  the  enemy's  command  structure  had 
moved  to  jxwltions  "north  of  Mlmot"  by 
May  16,  the  Pentagon  said. 

Just  how  far  north  of  Mlmot  was  not  dis- 
closed. However.  In  briefing  newsmen,  a  Pen- 
tagon spokesman  said  It  was  beyond  the  21- 
mllo  limit  established  by  the  President  for 
U.S.  ground  operations  in  Cambodia  but 
within  range  of  American  jet  and  bomber 
strikes.  Limits  for  these  strikes  have  not  been 
disclosed. 

Nixon  on  April  30  gave  as  a  main  goal  of 
the  Cambodian  operation  the  destruction  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  headquarters — known 
as  COSVN,  Central  OfBce  for  South  Vietnam. 

Both  the  President,  in  briefing  certain 
congressional  leaders,  and  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  In  public  statements,  have 
implied  tnat  the  South  Vietnamese,  as  well 
as  the  Americans,  would  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  the  end  of  June. 

The  President  said  on  l£ay  8  that  "I  would 
expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
come  out  at  approximately  the  same  time  we 
do  because  when  we  come  out,  our  logistical 
and  air  support  will  atsob,  come  out  with 
them." 

Another  such  statement  came  Saturday  in 
a  backgroiind  briefing  for  reporters  at  Key 
Blscayne,  Pla.,  by  a  top  White  House  official. 

OPPOSED     BT     DETENST 

He  said  the  United  States  had  every  reason 
to  expect  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  out  by 
July  1,  and  this  was  widely  interpreted  as  a 
White  House  assurance  that  the  U.S.  would 
enforce  such  a  pullout. 

Defense  officials  s.»ld  they  feel  this  kind 
of  talk  is  harmful  for  three  reasons. 

First,  they  said  they  think  the  Cambodian 
operation  has  been  a  great  morale  builder 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  it  does 
not  help  to  talk  as  though  they  were  puppets 
whose  e\ery  action  can  be  precisely  controlled 
from  Washington. 

Second,  the  South  Vietnamese,  despite 
their  dependence  on  American  support,  are 
perfectly  capable  of  keeping  at  least  a  token 


force  In  Cambodia  beyond  the  June  30  dead- 
line Just  to  show  that  they  can  not  be 
ordered  around. 

Third,  defense  officials  said  they  don't  want 
the  enemy  to  think  he  can  return  to  the 
sanctuaries  after  June  30.  In  this  view,  the 
possibility  that  the  South  Vietnamese  might 
return  to  the  base  areas  In  Cambodia  will 
at  least  keep  the  enemy  guessing. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  22,  1970J 

Saigon  Places  No  Dsaolinx  on  Cambodia 
Rotx 

Saigon. — The  South  Vietnamese  military 
command  announced  today  that  Its  forces 
will  stay  In  Cambodia  "as  long  as  necessary" 
to  destroy  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  and 
their  sanctuaries  and  remove  their  threat  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  announcement  came  In  response  to  a 
question  whether  South  Vietnamese  troops 
would  withdraw  from  Cambodia  by  Jime  30, 
the  deadline  set  by  President  Nixon  for  Amer- 
ican troops  to  pull  back  to  South  Vietnam. 

A  spokesman  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
command  recalled  earlier  statements  by 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky  that  South  Vietnamese 
troops  would  stay  in  Cambodia  as  long  as 
necessary  to  complete  their  mission  and  that 
they  had  the  ability  to  sUy  there  alone. 

CAMBODIA  AID  IN  QTTESTION 

The  spokesman  did  not  Indicate  whether 
this  mission  Includes  aiding  the  Cambodian 
government  in  its  fight  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong. 

But  Ky  said  Wednesday  that  South  Viet- 
namese forces  "are  strong  enough  to  conduct 
separate  operations  in  Vietnamese  territory 
as  well  as  In  Cambodia.  You  will  see  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  as  long  as  the  Communists 
fight  there." 

The  announcement  today  clashed  with 
predictions  of  some  White  House  officials  last 
weekend  that  South  Vietnamese  troops  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  around  June  30. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  met  for  30 
minutes  today  with  President  Thleu.  Spokes- 
men would  not  say  what  was  discussed,  but 
It  was  reported  from  Washington  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  instructed  Bunker 
and  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  commander 
of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam,  to  work  out  a  Joint 
policy  of  troop  withdrawal  with  Thieu's  gov- 
ernment. 

40,000    IN    CAMBODIA 

The  South  Vietnamese  military  command 
also  disclosed  that  it  now  has  40,000  regular 
troops  operating  in  Cambodia,  the  largest 
number  It  has  acknowledged.  They  Include 
elements  from  eight  of  South  Vietnam's  12 
regular  Infantry  divisions. 

The  spokesman  also  reported  that  South 
Vietnamese  marines  and  Infantrymen  had 
pushed  to  within  three  miles  of  Phnom 
Penh,  the  Cambodian  capital.  In  recent  op- 
erations. He  said  their  mission  was  to  pro- 
vide security  for  Route  1,  the  Phnom  Penh- 
to-Salgon  highway,  to  protect  the  movement 
of  supplies  to  Sou^h  Vietnamese  troops  op- 
erating in  Cambodia. 

Informed  sources  said  the  number  of  US 
troops  in  Cambodia  had  Increased  In  recent 
days  from  10.000  to  11.000  or  12,000.  The  ad- 
ditional troops  are  helping  evacuate  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  war  materials  seized. 

BOMBING   IN   FISHHOOK 

About  50  U.S.  B52  bombers  unloaded  1.500 
tons  of  bombs  in  the  Fishhook  region  of 
Cambodia  today,  bitting  areas  where  Intelli- 
gence information  indicated  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  storage  depots. 

Little  ground  action  was  reported  in  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam.  But  the  eight- Jet 
Stratofortresses  pummeled  suspected  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  that  the  sweeping  ground 
troops  apparently  have  not  reached. 


About  half  the  more  than  1,000  B62  sorties 
flown  this  month  have  been  against  i&rgets 
in  Cambodia.  The  other  halt  have  been  split 
between  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  A  sortie  is 
one  flight  by  one  B52,  carrying  30  tons  of 
bombs. 

There  was  speculation  that  the  B52  raids 
on  Csunbodla  are  being  stepped  up  to  get  at 
territory  American  troop*  cannot  reach  be- 
fore June  30,  the  date  President  Nixon  has 
said  ihey  will  all  be  out  of  Cambodia. 

Earlier  this  week,  Lt.  Oen.  Michael  S. 
Davison,  commander  of  the  10,000  U.S.  troops 
in  Cambodia,  said  his  men  had  been  able  to 
cover  only  30  percent  of  the  territorj*  as- 
signed to  them  since  they  crossed  the  border 
three  weeks  ago. 

Results  of  the  B52  raids  In  Cambodia  have 
not  been  announced,  but  Informed  sources 
said  the  strikes  have  killed  at  least  150  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  set  off  scores  of 
secondary  explosions,  indicating  hits  on  am- 
munition and  fuel  stores. 

In  South  Vietnam,  enemy  troops  am- 
bushed a  flve-truck  U.S.  convoy  In  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  six  miles  south  of  Dalat, 
killing  two  Americans  and  wounding  13. 

THREE  COPTERS  DOWNED 

U.S.  headquailers  also  announced  that 
enemy  gunners  shot  down  three  American 
observation  helicopters  at  scattered  points 
along  the  Laotian  border  in  northwestern 
South  Vietnam.  Three  crewmen  were  wound- 
ed. 

In  Peking,  Cambodian  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  told  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
a  cheering  crowd  of  500,000  that  he  is  "pre- 
p>arad  to  persevere  in  a  protracted  people's 
struggle"  against  the  Cambodian  leaders 
who  deposed  him,  and  against  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  in  his  country. 

"At  the  end  of  the  long  road  there  will 
be  victory  and  the  consequent  liberation  of 
Cambodia,"  he  declared. 

The  former  chief  of  state  also  denounced 
last  week's  Aslan-Paclflc  Conference  on  Cam- 
bodia in  Jakarta  and  rejected  its  recommen- 
dation that  another  international  confer- 
ence, similar  to  the  Geneva  conferences  on 
Indochina  and  Laos,  be  held  to  restore  Cam- 
bodian neutrality. 

He  demanded  that  the  Indochlnese  people 
be  left  alone  to  solve  their  problems. 

Hslnhua.  the  Chinese  Communist  news 
service,  reported  that  at  least  3  million 
persons  turned  out  for  rallies  In  Peking, 
Tientsin  and  Shanghai  expressing  support 
for  the  flght  to  expel  U.S.  forces  from  Indo- 
china. Mao  was  flanked  at  the  Peking  rally 
by  all  top  officials  of  his  regime. 

SOUTH  KOREA  SUPPLIES 

Sources  in  Seoul  said  the  South  Korean 
government  has  decided  to  provide  medical 
supplies  to  the  Lon  Nol  government  In 
Phnom  Penh  as  the  Initial  step  In  a  program 
of  nonmllltary  assistance  to  the  regime  that 
overthrew  Sihanouk.  The  newspaper  Choeun 
Ilbo  said  the  cabinet  had  earmarked  815.000 
for  the  initial  aid. 

The  Philippine  government  also  an- 
nounced that  It  would  contribute  to  a  "peo- 
ple to  people"  program  of  food,  clothing  and 
medicine  for  Cambodian  war  victims. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  prevl-  \ 
ous  occasions  when  I  have  listened  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  he  has  made  a  great 
point  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment, 
which  he  cosponsors,  is  not  intended  in 
any  way  to  question  the  credibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  may  not 
quote  him  exactly,  but  I  think  he  has  used 
words  to  the  effect  that  all  he  seeks  to  do 
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Is  to  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  light  of  the  remarks  the  Senator 
has  made  this  morning,  and  particularly 
the  quotations  which  he  has  now  in- 
serted in  the  Record  with  his  approval, 
would  he  comment  again  as  to  whether 
the  purpose  of  his  amendment  raises 
doubts  smd  whether  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  raise  questions  about  the 
credibility  of  the  President? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly  not,  Mr. 
President,  tlie  matter  I  have  placed  in 
the  Record  this  morning 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  does  not 
agree  with  what  he  has  had  printed  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  No;  the  Senator  draws 
the  wrong  inference  from  the  matter  I 
have  had  printed  in  the  Record  this 
moi-ning.  All  of  these  insertions  relate 
to  the  pressures  developing  that  could 
mire  us  down  in  Cambodia,  despite  the 
best  intentions  of  the  President. 

The  argument  I  made  Is  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  backstop  the  Presi- 
dent by  legislatively  establishing  his  own 
limits  on  this  operation,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  very  thing  happening  to  us  in  Cam- 
bodia that  did  happen  to  us  in  Vietnsun. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  back  over  the  last 
6  or  7  years  and  remember  a  great  many 
Presidential  assurances  of  one  kind  or 
another.  And  although  I  am  certain  that 
every  time  the  President  making  them 
was  sincere,  events  rapidly  overtook  him 
and  we  found  that  we  were  being  carried, 
step  by  step,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
morass. 

That  was  our  experience  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  we  should  learn  from  it. 

The  way  we  can  avoid  duplicating  that 
experience  in  Cambodia,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  adopt  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  a  statement  on  the 
wires  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cam- 
bodia indicating  that  he  will  ask  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  Americtm  troops  to  re- 
main in  Cambodia  beyond  June  30.  Etoes 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  any  doubt 
or  question  in  his  mind  what  the  re- 
sponse of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly anticipate,  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  to  the  American  people, 
that  he  will  reject  the  request  of  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Cambodia.  But  I  recall 
that,  at  his  last  press  conference,  the 
President  was  asked  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops  would  leave  Cambodia 
when  the  American  troops  left.  And  he 
responded  in  words  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  have  to,  because  they  were 
dependent  on  us  for  their  logistical  sup- 
port. 

Now,  just  a  few  short  days  later,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Government  in  Sai- 
gon that  it  intends  to  keep  its  troops  in 
Cambodia.  And  there  is  growing  indica- 
tion that  this  will  now  be  done  with  the 
acquiescence,  if  not  with  the  support,  of 
the  administration. 

So,  already  the  ground  is  shifting.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  President 
was  not  sincere  when  he  said  that  the 
South  Vienamese  would  have  to  leave 
with  us.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  new 


arguments  are  being  pressed  upon  him, 
new  reasons  foi  giving  way.  The  policy 
is  being  reconsidered.  And  the  earlier  po- 
sition of  the  administration  is  being 
eroded. 

The  resolve  that  the  President  dis- 
played only  2  short  weeks  ago  is  no  long- 
er reflected  by  the  statements  emanating 
from  the  State  Department  or  the  Pen- 
tagon, 

This  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
And  this  is  why  I  think,  if  we  are  going 
to  strengthen  the  President's  own  resolve 
and  back  up  his  own  pledge,  then  we 
should  enact  this  amendment  to  better 
guarantee  that  the  limits  he  himself  has 
imposed  on  this  Cambodian  operation 
will,  in  fact,  be  observed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  while  others  have  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  puppet  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
make  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon's  statement  referred 
to  what  the  United  States  would  do.  And 
he  has  made  it  very  clear  that  all  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  end  of  June.  And  I  believe  him.  And 
I  think  that  most  Americans  believe  him 
and  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  action 
taken  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
which  tends  to  say  to  the  world  that  the 
Senate  does  not  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  not  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  feels  duty 
bound  to  keep  the  record  straight,  let  me 
reiterate  what  I  have  often  said:  this  is 
not,  in  any  way,  an  amendment  which 
calls  into  question  the  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  fail  to 
see  how  anyone  could  read  the  language 
we  are  now  proposing  in  the  preamble 
of  this  amendment  and  find  in  it  any 
possible  implication  of  rebuke  to  the 
President. 

Indeed,  we  have  expressly  stated  that 
we  ask  this  action  in  concert  with  the 
declared  objective  of  the  President  to 
withdraw  American  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  the  end  of  June. 

So,  I  simply  think  that  the  argument 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  entirely  without  any  foun- 
dation In  fact. 


A  VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  THE 
CAMBODIAN  DEBATE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  23,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Symington  )  spoke  at 
a  breakfast  gathering  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
on  the  current  Cambodian  situation. 

I  call  attention  to  this  speech,  Mr. 
President,  because  of  the  signal  contribu- 
tion it  makes  to  the  debate  we  are  now 
engaged  in  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky' (Mr.  CoopiR)  and  myself. 

Senator  Symington  has  traced  the 
Constitutional  question  involved  here  in 
some  detail.  Quite  rightly  he  points  out 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  balance — balance 
betT^-een  the  Congress'  power  to  declare 
war  and  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 


mander in  Chief  to  protect  American 
security. 

"The  history  of  Constitutional  balance 
— in  the  past  centiuy — has  proven  that 
congressional  inaction  can  be  disastrous, " 
Senator  Symington  points  out.  "The 
President's  inherent  powers  to  respond  to 
immediate  emergencies  has  been  ex- 
panded far  beyond  the  original  intent  to 
justify  his  unilateral  assumption  of  the 
power  to  decide  between  war  and  peace." 
The  Senator  also  points  out  that — 
Commitments  of  large  numbers  of  troc^s 
for  an  indeterminate  length  of  time  In  a  far- 
off  land  Is  not  the  sort  of  decision  which  the 
Constitution  delivers  to  the  sole  discretionary 
power  of  the  President. 

This,  I  submit,  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  debate  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. I  commend  Senator  Symington's 
speech  to  the  Senate  and  eisk  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  and  the  Right  To  Declare 
War 

I  have  expressed  before  my  deep  mis- 
givings about  recent  events  in  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  the  crossing  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

I  have  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
Implications  of  this  new  escalation  of  a  war 
that  has  already- gone  on  too  long — the  Impli- 
cations this  action  could  have  on  (1)  the 
success  of  the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  policy,  (2) 
the  future  of  the  negotiations  In  Paris,  (3) 
the  SALT  talks  In  Vienna,  (4)  our  dconestlc 
economy  already  strained  by  the  high  cost 
of  these  foreign  ventures:  and  perhaps  most 
Important  (5)  the  respect  and  regard  in 
which  the  American  people,  esp>eclally  the 
young  people,  hold  for  their  government  and 
their  country. 

But  I  hav..-'  another  concern  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  equally  Important;  namely,  my  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  Constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  p>owers,  Vhlle  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving a  credible  and  flexible  national  de- 
fense posture:  and  It  is  the  latter  I  would 
dwell  on  briefly  today. 

The  Constitution  tells  us  that  the  pwwer 
to  declare  war  and  to  appropriate  funds  fc* 
the  waging  of  war  is  reserved  to  Congress. 
The  Constitution  also  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident, under  his  powers  as  Chief  Executive 
and  Commander  In  Chief,  has  the  power  to 
respond  quickly  to  an  immediate  threat  to 
national  safety  or  the  safety  of  our  troops. 

These  two  principles  are  not  inconsistent; 
the  Constitution  dictates  that  they  be  bal- 
anced. But  a  prop)er  balance  will  result  only 
If  both  Congress  and  the  President  are  aware 
of  their  separate  responsibilities  and  are  pre- 
pared to  act  to  fulfill  them. 

The  principle  which  emerges  from  the  de- 
bates over  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  its  application  in  the 
early  years  of  our  history,  is  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  and  responsibility  to 
decide  when  American  forces  will  be  used  to 
achieve  national  security  obJecUTee,  with 
the  single  limited  exception  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  discretion  to  commit  troops 
to  battle  when  the  threat  to  the  safety  and 
survival  of  the  nation  itself  is  immediate. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  this  limited 
exception  Is  nuclear  war.  If  we  should  be  at- 
tacked with  nuclear  weapons,  only  the  Pres- 
ident can  respond  In  the  few  minutes  time 
that  action  is  |>06Slble  and  meaningful. 
Thankfully,  this  remains  only  a  future  poe- 
slbillty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  does 
not  give  the  President  discretion  to  act  alone 
if  a  possible  threat  to  our  national  security 
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Is  no:  so  Immediate  as  to  preclude  a  few  days 
of  Congressional  consideration. 

In  ihe  middle  of  the  last  century  an  at- 
tempt was  made  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  censure  the  President  for  '•unneces- 
sary and  unconstitutional"  action  In  com- 
mitting American  troops  to  a  war  with  Mex- 
ico without  providing  Congress  with  all  of 
the  information  needed  to  maJce  a  sound 
Judgment  on  whether  such  Intervention  was 
Justified.  That  attempt  at  censure  was  sup- 
ported by  perhaps  our  greatest  President, 
when  he  was  stlU  a  member  of  the  House — 
Abraham  Lincoln — as  well  as  by  another 
member  who  had  formerly  been  a  President. 
John  Qulncy  Adams. 

The  history  of  the  constitutional  balan,ce 
in  the  Interi-ening  century  has  proven  tha\ 
Congiessional  inaction  can  be  disastrous.  The 
President's  inherent  powers  to  respond  to 
immediate  emergencies  has  been  expanded 
far  beyond  the  original  Intent  to  Justify  his 
unilateral  assumption  of  the  power  to  decide 
between  war  and  peace. 

Commitments  of  large  numbers  of  troops 
for  an  Indeterminate  length  of  Ume  to  a  war 
in  a  far-off  land  Is  not  the  sort  of  decision 
which  the  Constitution  delivers  to  the  sole 
discretionary  power  of  the  President  It  Is 
certainly  not  a  decision  to  respond  im- 
mediately to  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  our 
troops. 

Such  comnUtments  may  be  a  decision  as  to 
what  Is  essential  to  our  national  security, 
but  not  one  which  need  be — or  should  be — 
made  precipitously. 

I  And  the  distinction  between  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  national  safety  and  a  general 
threat  to  national  sectirlty  a  nice  one — and 
I  conclude  that  Congress  should  participate 
in  decision  as  to  the  proper  response  to  the 
latter. 

President  after  President  In  this  century, 
however,  has  made  this  sort  of  decision  pri- 
vately, without  any  deference  to  Congres- 
sional authority;  and  often  without  even 
consulting  the  legislative  branch.  We  have 
seen  how  the  traditional  power  of  Congress 
has  atrophied,  as  time  after  time  the  execu- 
tive has  committed  and  dispatched  American 
forces  to  foreign  conflict:  occasionally,  as  I 
have  emphasized  previoualy,  under  cover  of 
secrecy. 

Part  of  the  blame,  of  course,  belongs  to 
Congress.  'We  have  for  too  long  passively 
accepted  the  President's  ability  to  commit 
our  troops  to  battle,  to  tise  the  awesome 
military  establishment  with  which  we  have 
provldeid  him  as  the  equivalent  of  a  Con- 
stitutional power  to  do  so,  and  so  as  to  pre- 
clude Congressional  attention  to  the  issue. 
Time  after  time  we  have  Justified  these  in- 
volvements by  invocation  of  the  magic  words 
of  "national  security"  as  a  means  of  fore- 
closing either  Congressional  scrutiny  or 
public  examination. 

To  invoke  the  worda  "national  security"  or 
even  "safety  of  our  troops.  "  with  nothing 
more.  Is  merely  to  beg  the  question  of  what 
our  national  security  really  requires  in  troop 
commitments,  and  of  what  the  safety  of  our 
troops  really  means. 

Who  is  truly  supporting  our  young  mili- 
tary— those  who  would  leave  mors  to  die 
'Where  too  many  have  died  already,  or  those 
Who  would  bring  them  home  in  orderlv  fash- 
ion as  quickly  as  poslble?  The  answer  Is  at 
least  debatable — and  the  proper  forum  for 
that  debate  Is  Congress  itself. 

The  result  of  the  repeated  and  specious 
invocation  of  the  concept  of  "national  secu- 
rity." which  has  been  used  to  Jtistlfy  giving 
unbridled  war  power  to  the  President,  ha- 
been  a  series  of  private  executive  decisions 
In  which  the  Congress  has  played  no  mean- 
ingful role;  and  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  executive's  arrogatlon  of  the  power  to 
make  such  private  decisions  about  what  con- 
stitutes our  national  security,  is  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  by  Admin- 
istrations of  both  parties. 


First,  we  had  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution. 
Certainly,  none  of  us  foresaw  that  the  meas- 
ures required  then  to  protect  our  shlp>s — 
whether  or  not  they  had  provoked  attack  by 
tfie  North  'Vietnamese — would  require  the 
eventual  commitment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  troops — army,  navy  and  air 
force — to  a  protracted  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

The  decision  that  our  security  required 
such  a  commitment,  with  the  ensuing  heavy 
cost  In  lives,  treasure,  and  domestic  distress, 
was  made  exclusively  In  the  secret  counsels 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government. 

A  second  example  of  a  private  Executive 
decision  as  to  what  the  national  security 
required  was  the  decision  that  led  to  our 
deep  involvement  In  the  conflict  la  northern 
Liaos.  Not  only  was  the  decision  not  made 
by  Congress,  but  the  truth  about  the  situa- 
tion was  not  made  available  to  Congress. 

Time  after  time  I  have  pointed  out  the 
grave  danger  incident  to  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  the  Administration  drew  over  our  role 
In  that  area. 

If  the  President's  power  to  respond  to 
Immediate  threats  Justified  those  combat  ac- 
tions In  an  area  far  removed  from  any 
American  combat  forces,  his  discretionary 
powers  would  allow  him  to  commit  our  forces 
to  battle  Just  about  anywhere  in  the  world. 
But  the  President  did  engage  our  forces,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  Congres- 
sional participation  in  the  decision. 

A  third,  and  the  most  recent  and  dramatic 
example  of  a  private  executive  determination 
of  what  national  security  required  was  the 
decision  to  send  troops  Into  Ctunbodia.  The 
slttiatlon  posed  there  was  certainly  not  an 
Immediate  threat  to  our  seciulty  as  a  nation, 
by  any  standard. 

It  was  a  situation  which  could  have  been 
dealt  with  in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
Instead,  the  executive  branch  has  been  quite 
proud  of  Its  ability  to  keep  the  plans  for 
this  venture  a  secret  for  a  considerable 
period.  Their  pride  In  preserving  this  secrecy 
Illustrates  precisely  how  much  the  original 
allocation  of  the  war  power  has  been  twisted 
and  distorted. 

Today  I  am  aorry  to  state  that  the  balance 
has  tipped  heavily  to  on©  aide.  This  tipping 
Is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent. It  la  a  proceuH  that  has  been  going 
on  for  years  under  serveral  Presidents.  And 
Congress  muat  carry  lU  share  of  the  blame  for 
failure  to  meet  Its  Constitutional  responsl- 
bUlties. 

Paoalng  the  Cooper-Ohurch  amendment 
will  not  by  itself  redress  the  balance  and 
undo  the  current  mlsallocation  of  decision- 
making power.  It  will  be  only  one  step,  the 
flrst  step.  In  what  I  hope  will  be  a  grovrtng 
list  of  Instanoee  where  Congress  exercises  Its 
ahare  of  this  power.  The  welgtit  of  precedent 
and  the  powen  of  the  Presidency  are  so 
strong  that  only  continued  awareness  and 
sensitivity  by  Congress  can  gtiard  the  Oon- 
greeolonal  prerogatives  which  remain,  and 
recoup  those  which  have  been  defaulted  in 
recent  years. 

Purthermore,  It  is  fitting  that  we  begin  the 
process  of  reasserting  our  responslbUltles  by 
addressing  the  most  recent  example  of  execu- 
tive arrogatlon  of  the  power  to  make  deci- 
sions about  the  national  security:  namely, 
the  venture  in  Oambodia.  a  nation  hitherto 
not  Included  in  even  the  most  dlff\ise  and 
distorted  conceptions  of  national  security. 

The  president's  tmllateral  decision  must 
be  balanced,  and  balanced  Immediately,  by  a 
firm  and  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  proposed  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Church  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  action  that  is  necessary,  and  it  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  that  Presidential  action 
which  srt^jids  out  most  prominently  at  the 
moment  as  an  arrogatlon  of  the  power  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  Congress.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  am  a  co-sponsor  and  supporter  of  the 
amendment. 


Let  me  stress  that  the  blame  for  the  Amer- 
ican tragedy  In  Vietnam  does  not  lie  with 
one  political  party,  or  with  one  President,  or 
wi-th  one  Congress.  Buit  regardless,  let  us  now 
have  the  fortitude  to  admit  these  past  errors; 
and  firmly  commit  ourselves  to  seeing  that 
they  are  rapidly  oorrected,  so  we  'will  be  able 
to  pull  back  from  the  brink  of  the  most 
serious  domestic  political  crisis  to  have  en- 
dangered this  Republic  since  the  Civil  War. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  AND  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  amid  the 
torrent  of  words  In  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  Cambodia,  there 
have  been  comments  of  special  signifi- 
cance. One  such  commentary  was  that  of 
Senator  Edwaiid  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  majority  whip. 
His  remarks  were  published  recently  in 
the  Washington  Post  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  replying  to  the  syndicated  colum- 
nist Joseph  Alsop. 

At  one  point.  Senator  Kennedy 
vividly  declares: 

"Political  lunacy"  it  was  that  brought  up- 
on us  the  events  of  the  past  two  weeks.  Yet. 
I  would  not  place  that  charge  against  those 
who  came  to  Washington  (for  the  May  de- 
moruitratlon) ,  but  on  those  who  caused  them 
to  come  here.  As  a  Nation  we  have  had 
enough  of  war.  and  death,  and  devisiveness. 
What  goal  do  we  have  in  mind,  what  prize 
so  enviable,  that  this  great  nation  must 
pursue  Asians  through  endless  Jungles,  across 
borders,  in  and  out  of  their  bximlng  'villages, 
to  give  and  take  human  life.  Do  we  do  these 
things  in  1970  for  trucks  and  rice,  rifles  and 
bunkers,  some  mythical  Pentagon  in  the 
forests?  Or  do  some  among  our  military  or 
political  leadership  still  suffer  the  illusion 
that  a  military  victory  can  be  won  in  Viet- 
nam? Unfortunately  I  must  conclude,  all 
public  statements  aside,  that  the  motivation 
to  move  Into  Cambodia  was  the  latter. 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  his  eloquent 
broadside,  asks  how  in  the  name  of  sanity 
and  humanity: 

can  one  persist  In  asking  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  young,  to  support  this 
war  as  Just  another  painful  incident  In  his- 
tory made  necessary  by  some  grand  and 
mystical  deslgnl^ow  can  we  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  to  wait 
out  what  many  consider  an  Unmoral  war  In 
the  hope  that  one  day  it  will  be  clear  to  ail 
how  thousands  and  thousands  of  innocent 
and  combatant  deaths  were  necessary  to 
satisfy  some  archaic  definition  of  the  great 
power  burden? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  remarkable  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Senator  Kxnnxdt  Replies  to  a  LrrrsK 

Deab  Joe  :  I  have  never  before  replied  to  an 
open  letter  with  an  open  letter — but  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  times  demand  some  rules 
be  broken. 

Thovigh  I  am  flattered  that  you  Imply  I 
may  have  the  capacity  to  bring  this  land  to 
some  unanimity  of  view  In  these  difficult 
moments,  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  except 
the  President  of  the  tinltad  States  can  bring 
tills  nation  together.  And  he  ctin  do  so  only 
by  ending  the  war.  It  should  be  understood 
by  now  tluit  the  turmoil  in  America  created 
by  Vietnam  results  not  from  a  public  mls- 
underetanding,  but  from  deep  and  personal 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  must  say,  without  qualifloatlon,  that  I 
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fully  and  openly  protest  against  wiiat  has 
now  become  the  war  in  Indo  cliina.  I  am 
sure  you  feel  that  in  taking  this  position  I 
have  allied  myself  with  the  naive,  the  Ideal- 
istic, and  the  young.  I  ally  m>'8elf  with  no 
one.  and  I  seek  no  one  to  Join  'with  me.  I 
simply  protest  the  war  and  its  consequences, 
as  one  person  who  has  obligations  of  office, 
some  sense  of  the  responsibilities  memory 
has  placed  upon  me,  and  as  a  man  who  has 
not  escaped  the  "tiarshneeees  of  the  liistorlc 
process." 

"Political  lunacy"  It  was  that  brought  upon 
us  the  events  of  the  past  two  weeks.  Yet,  I 
would  not  place  that  charge  against  those 
who  came  to  Washington,  but  on  those  wlio 
caused  them  to  come  here.  As  a  nation  we 
have  had  enough  of  war,  and  death,  and  divl- 
slveness.  What  goal  do  we  have  in  mind,  what 
prize  so  enviable,  that  this  great  nation  must 
pursue  Asians  through  endless  jimgles,  across 
borders,  in  and  out  of  their  burning  villages, 
to  give  and  take  hiunan  life.  Do  we  do  these 
tilings  m  1970  for  trucks  and  rice,  rifles  and 
bunkers,  some  mythical  Pentagon  in  the 
forests?  Or  do  some  among  our  military  or 
political  leadership  still  suffer  the  Illusion 
that  a  military  victory  can  be  won  In  Viet- 
nam? Unfortunately,  I  must  conclude,  all 
public  statements  aside,  that  the  motiva- 
tion to  move  Into  Cambodia  was  tlie  latter. 
The  continuation  of  these  acts.  If  Justifia- 
ble at  all,  cotUd  only  be  morally  defended  If 
the  \'ltal  security  Interests  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
were  at  stake.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  It  was  the  very  ourvlval 
of  our  country  that  Involved  tis  in  this 
tragedy  in  the  flrst  place. 

At  tills  lat«.  date,  then,  how  can  one 
persist  in  asking  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  young,  to  support  this  war  as 
Just  another  painful  Incident  In  history 
made  necessary  by  some  grand  and  m5rstical 
design?  How  can  we  ask  the  American  people 
?  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  to  wait  out  what 

^  many  consider  an  immoral  war.  in  the  hope 

that  one  day  it  wlU  be  clear  to  all  how  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  innocent  and  com- 
batant deaths  were  necesstiry  to  satisfy  some 
archaic  definition  of  the  great  power  bur- 
den? 

If  those  thoughts  had  persisted  in  us,  even 
in  the  face  of  this  great  error  in  Vietnam, 
the  Cambodian  adventure  should  have  cut 
all  that.  Cambodia  should  have  shown  us 
that  no  foreign  adventure,  for  whatever  rea- 
son short  of  national  survival.  Is  worth  the 
threatened  destruction  of  American  Institu- 
tions and  traditional  checks  on  presidential 
discretion. 

And  so  perhaps  we  have  now  learned  that 
what  once  was  rationalized,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  decade  ago.  as  an  attempt  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  the  game  of  world 
power  politics,  has  deteriorated  into  a  monu- 
mental and  historic  catastrophe.  Now  we 
know  It  was  an  error — and  now  we  must  not 
only  end  it.  but  never  commit  that  error 
again.  We  cannot.  In  essence,  so  fear  tomor- 
row and  our  ability  as  men  to  assure  peace 
on  this  planet  that  we  must  constantly  be  at 
war — always  striving,  ever  reaching,  always 
professing  a  desire  for  a  higher  order  of  life, 
never  relying  upon  the  higher  instincts 
within  us  to  attain  It. 

It  Is.  then,  this  question  of  America's  sur- 
vival that  divides  you  and  me.  You  att^npt 
to  draw  an  Inverse  relationship  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  actions.  I.e. 
as  we  show  weakness  in  Vietnam  or  on  our 
own  campuses,  Russia  shows  a  greater  bold- 
ness in  her  actions  In  the  world.  I  would 
draw  a  direct  relationship  that  maintains: 

-^The   longer   we   remain   bogged   do'wn   in 
Southeast    Asia,    with    periodic    escalations 
that   only   serve  to  Involve  us  deeper,  the 
\  more  latitude  the  Soviet  Union  feels  in  her 

Middle  East  adventures; 
The  greater  the  growth  In  our  military 


budget  and  preoccupation  with  things  of 
war.  the  greater  the  growth  In  Soviet  con- 
cerns with  such  matters; 

The  louder  the  official  noise  and  the  more 
conflicting  the  arguments  for  an  ABM  sys- 
tem or  Polaris  or  MIRV  progrsun,  the  more 
numerous  the  Russian  implacements  of  nu- 
clear missiles  and  construction  of  mlsslle- 
beartng  submarines; 

The  more  we  escalate  In  Vietnam,  the  more 
the  Soviet  Union  escalates  her  activities 
there. 

In  my  view.  It  was  our  escalation  In  South- 
east Asia  that  brought  an  end  to  the  favora- 
ble develojHnents  that  could  have  followed 
from  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agreement. 

So  It  is  that  I  cannot  be  deterred  from  my 
abhorrence  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  the  argu- 
ment that  our  extrication  from  it  means 
that  America  must  assume  the  blame  for 
the  death  of  Jews  In  Israel :  the  strange  logic 
that  says  that  every  Asian  child  who  dies 
becomes  a  ghostly  messenger  to  Moscow, 
warning  the  Marshals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  must  go  easy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suez.  If  it  is  Russia  that  we  are  now  fight- 
ing in  Indochina,  then  the  American  people 
should  be  so  Informed  by  their  President. 
Then  we  will  be  forced  to  face  at  last  the 
moral  question  of  great  powers  destroying 
third  countries  to  avoid  the  possibiUty  of 
dealing  with  or  facing  each  other. 

On  another  level  I  do  believe  America's 
survival  is  Involved  in  this  a'wful  war — her 
survival  not  within  the  famUy  of  the  world, 
but  within  her  own  borders.  As  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  observers  of  the  domestic 
scene,  you  must  recognize  the  deterioration 
taking  place  In  our  society,  among  young 
people,  and  between  the  age  groups. 

But  we  are  a  nation  constantly  being  re- 
bom,  and  we  can  thank  our  God  that  those 
newly  arrived  in  our  society  wUl  not  casually 
accept  their  views  and  presumptions  of  their 
fathers,  much  less  their  errors.  They  do  not 
protest  their  "country's  successes  on  the  bat- 
tlefield." doubtful  as  those  successes  may  be; 
they  protest  the  very  existence  of  the  battle- 
field, for  It  has  no  place  In  their  vision  of  the 
country  that  Is  to  be  theirs.  And  I  support 
them  in  that. 

'When  we  were  young,  and  struggling  as  a 
collection  of  colonies  to  go  our  own  way,  to 
make  our  own  political  choices,  we  had  a 
spokesman  in  the  English  Parliament  who 
supported  our  effort  not  out  of  affection  but 
from  a  conviction  and  deep  faith  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  could  be  met  by  means 
other  than  stark  violence.  He  viewed  the 
colonialists  in  the  prophetic  terms  that 
could  apply  to  many  in  America  today.  "They 
auger  mlsgovemment  at  a  distance;  and 
sniff  the  approach  of  tyranny  In  every 
tainted  breeze."  In  pleading  before  his  King 
and  country  to  allow  our  colonies  to  be  free 
of  England's  domination  'without  liaving  to 
pass  through  the  crucible  of  war,  Edmimd 
Burke  said : 

The  proposition  is  Peace.  Not  peace 
through  the  medium  of  War;  not  Peace  to 
be  hunted  through  the  labyrinth  of  endless 
negotiations;  not  Peace  to  arise  out  of  uni- 
versal discord  .  .  .;  not  Peace  to  depend  on 
the  Juridical  determination  of  perplexing 
questions;  or  the  precise  marking  the  shad- 
owy boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It 
Is  simple  Peace;  sought  In  Its  natural  course, 
and  In  Its  ordinary  haunts — It  is  Peace 
sought  in  the  spirit  of  Peace;  and  laid  in 
principles  purely  pacific. 

I  wish  to  conclude  on  a  note  as  personal 
as  can  be  carried  in  an  open  letter.  I  have 
long  valued  our  friendship  and  I  mean  to 
keep  It.  There  are  In  America  today  enough 
people  by  half  not  talking,  communicating, 
or  understanding  each  other.  And  I  am 
mindful  of  the  respect  that  President  Ken- 
nedy and  my  brother  Robert  had  for  you. 
You  are  quite  right  In  noting  that  President 
Kennedy  did   not  hold  the  view  that  our 


country  is  immune  from  history's  dangers. 
I  would  only  add,  that  while  hol&ing  that 
view  he  also  never  doubted  that  the  future 
could  be  different. 
Your  Friend, 

Teo. 


DISSENT  AT  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  24,  1970,^  letter  that  needs  no  com- 
ment from  me.  It  speaks  for  itself.  The 
letter  Is  signed  by  four  graduates  of  West 
Point  who  express  their  opposition  to 
our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  intention  simply  to  ask  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever, because  It  Is  such  a  poignant  and 
powerful  letter,  I  will  read  it  instead. 
The  young  officers  write: 

West  Pointees  in  Dissent 
With  regard  to  your  May  4. 1970  article  per- 
taining to  Lt.  Louis  Pont,  we,  also  graduates 
of  West  Point,  wholeheartedly  support  the 
stand  taken  by  Lt.  Pont.  Three  of  us  have 
served  in  Vietnam;  one  of  us  was  wounded. 
We  have  earned  between  us  one  SUver  Star 
and  four  Bronze  Stars.  We  have  seen  the 
ideals  of  the  Republic  which  we  have  swcx'n 
to  defend  perverted  beyond  recognition  in 
the  systematic  destruction  of  another  peo- 
ple's country.  We  have  seen  the  price  in  lives 
and  treasure  that  has  been  paid  by  both 
Vietnamese  and  Americans,  and  we  declare 
it  a  waste  beyond  redemption.  In  the  pursuit 
of  a  series  of  myths  (self-determination,  out- 
side aggression.  Democracy  vs.  Ccxnmunism, 
etc.)  this  nation  has  devastated  a  peasant 
Asian  society — physically  with  our  weapons, 
cultiu^ly  with  our  attitudes — and  in  so 
doing  we  have  divided  and  neglected  our 
country  with  its  own  massive  social  problems 
yet  unsolved.  This  Intolerable  situation  cries 
out  for  correction;  we  are  offered  Instead  by 
our  President  a  program  designed  to  lower 
American  casualties  to  a  level  which  the 
electorate  will  accept— a  tolerable  level  of 
death — whUe  we  Inch  toward  disengagement, 
and  Vietnamese  continue  to  die  in  large 
numbers  at  our  hands. 

In  the  name  of  the  America  of  our  hopes 
we  Join  Lt,  Pont  in  saying — No. 

Gordon  S.  Livingston, 

CUU3  of  X960. 

Thomas  R.  Shxckxixs, 

Class  of  1»€5. 

RoBEXT  Bowie  Johnson,  Jr.. 

CUus  of  1965. 

John  T.  Thomasson, 

Class  of  19€5. 
Wasbincton. 


CONFERENCE  OF  MAJOR  SUPERIORS 
OF  JESUITS  SPEAK  AGAINST  THE 
WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  each  day 
the  mails  bring  me  fresh  evidence  of  the 
pervasive  alarm  felt  by  persons  m  all 
categories  of  the  social  order  a*;ainst  the 
persistent  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  most  recent  goad  to 
this  alarm  has  been,  of  course,  the  Amer- 
ican military  operations  in  Cambodia. 

I  have  received  a  letter  that  I  believe 
should  be  paid  solemn  heed.  It  is  a  letter 
from  the  Conference  of  Major  Superiors 
of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus  urging  that  we  in 
the  Senate  "take  steps  to  end  this  war 
without  delay."  The  letter,  dated  May  20, 
1970,  is  signed  by  John  V.  O'Connor,  S  J., 
executive  secretary  of  the  conference,  the 
headquarters  of  which  is  located  at  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  in  Washing- 
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t»n,  DC.  The  letter  is  sent  on  behalf  of 
Major  Superiors  in  10  provinces  of  the 
Jesuit  order  in  the  United  States — the 
Provinces  of  Maryland,  California.  New 
Orleans.  Detroit.  Oregon,  New  England, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin. I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  be  published  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CONFKKXNCE    OF    MAJOR 

ScPEsioRs  or  Jesuits, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  20, 1970. 
Hon    Prank  Church, 

US.  Senate. 
Washin{rton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  We  write  to  you 
as  a  corporate  body  of  Major  Superiors 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  leaders  of  the 
Jesuits  who  work  throughout  the  tJnited 
States.  Meeting  in  Tampa  for  our  semi- 
annual review  of  our  ministries,  we  take  this 
occasion  to  bring  to  your  attention  our  con- 
cern over  moral  Issues  afflicting  the  con- 
science of  every  citizen  of  this  Nation. 

We  speak  to  you  out  of  our  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  all  human  life  and 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  We  can  no 
longer  be  silent  in  the  face  of  an  Issue  which 
encourages  and  fosters  hostile  divisions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  tenets  of  our  Christian  faith  cry  out 
for  peace  among  all  men. 

We  wish  to  e.Tpress  to  you  our  deep  concern 
over  the  moral  Implications  of  the  war  In 
Indochina.  We  must  ask  whether  the  results 
which  are  sought  in  good  conscience  by 
those  who  support  the  war.  are  any  longer 
proportionate  to  the  evil  involved.  Our  con- 
cern is  fiirther  heightened  by  the  clouded 
origin  of  American  Involvement  in  this  war 
and  by  the  questionable  morality  of  the 
recent  escalation  of  the  war  by  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  resuniptlon  of  the 
bombing  of  Nonh  Vietnam.  In  addition,  we 
deplore  *ny  attempt  to  motivate  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  accept  this  escalation  on  the 
basis  of  our  never  having  lost  a  war. 

Over  and  above  the  moral  amblg\ilty  of 
the  war  In  Itself  we  have  a  further  concern 
over  the  effects  of  the  Indochina  war  In  our 
own  country,  namely,  violence  In  our  streets, 
unrest  on  our  campuses,  and  the  problem  of 
the  military  draft. 

Moved  by  these  considerations  and  by  our 
profession  as  ministers  of  religion,  we  call  for 
immediate  action  from  every  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ' 

(1)  We  urge  that  you  take  steps  to  end 
this  wax  without  delay. 

(2)  We  urge  that  the  national  budget  be 
channeled  into  peaceful  directions  by  cut- 
'■Ing  back  military  appropriations. 

(3)  We  urge  you  to  modify  Selective  Serv- 
ice pegulaUons  ( the  draft )  to  allow  selective 
cocsclentloua  objection,  as  recently  espoused 
by  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

f4)  We  urge  that  you  take  these  positive 
actions  to  heal  the  alienation  of  our  youth 
from  this  country. 

We  earnestly  address  these  requests  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  American 
citizens  and  ministers  of  religion,  grievotialy 
distressed  over  the  present  moral  stance  of 
our  beloved  coxintry. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

John  V   O'Connor,  S.J., 

Executive  Secretary. 


EDITORIAL  VOICES  OP  OPPOSITION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  illus- 
trative of  the  vast  outpouring  of  protest 
against  the  American  military  action  In 
Cambodia  is  the  volume  of  editorials  re- 
cently published. 


On  May  22,  the  New  York  Times  en- 
couraged support  for  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment,  which  It  described  as  a 
"warning  shot  across  the  bows  that  says: 
No  More  Cambodias !'  " 

I  fully  agree. 

The  New  York  Times  urges  the  admin- 
istration to  revise  its  views  so  as  to  im- 
derstand  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Cooper  and  myself  is  designed 
to  assist  the  President  in  carrying  out 
his  intention  to  withdraw  American 
combat  troops  from  Cambodia  by  July  1, 
1970.  The  New  York  Times  concludes: 

But  whether  the  Administration  accepts 
It  or  not,  the  Senate  can  best  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest  now  by  pressing  ahead  with 
Its  (the  Cooper-Church  amendment)  enact- 
ment. 

In  an  earlier  editorial,  one  appearing 
on  May  17.  1970,  the  New  York  Times 
quite  properly  points  out  the  grave  price 
we  are  paying  domestically  for  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion.  The  New  York  Times 
states: 

But  the  heavieet  price  for  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  misadventure  has  been 
paid  at  home  where  bitter  division  and 
bloodshed  have  torn  American  society  .  .  . 
Congress  can  help  restore  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad  on  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy  by  beginning  to  reassert  Its 
own  constitutional  powers  through  adoption 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  May  15,  1970,  evidenced  an  apprehen- 
sion about  the  Nixon  position  in  respect 
to  Cambodia.  Discussing  the  ambiguity 
of  whether  all  American  military  forces, 
air  as  well  as  ground,  will  be  removed  by 
July  1,  1970,  or  only  ground  troops,  the 
Washington  Post  states: 

One  can  appreciate  why  the  Administra- 
tion would  not  wish  to  tell  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong,  from  the  rooftops  as  It  were,  that 
if  they  will  only  keep  their  heads  down  In 
Cambodia  for  six  more  weeks,  they  will 
never  be  bothered  again.  Ambiguity  has  an 
obvious  military  utility.  Yet  at  a  certain 
point  In  the  American  people's  rising  fer- 
ment, the  reasons  for  keeping  the  eneoiy 
guessing  butt  against  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  Informed  and  reassured  about 
their  own  government's  policy.  After  every- 
thing that  has  happened  In  the  last  few 
weeks.  Is  there  still  an  argument  about  where 
the  priority  lies? 

And  finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  particularly  that  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East, 
which  was  written  by  Wallace  Carroll, 
distinguished  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel. 

Mr.  Carroll,  In  his  article  that  ap- 
peared May  17,  1970.  began  by  stating: 

For  sixteen  years  we  Americans  have  been 
trying  to  save  South  Vietnam.  Now  it  U 
time  to  save  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  conclusion,  he  notes  that  every 
American  military  unit  should  be  evacu- 
ated from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971. 
He  notes  that  by  that  time  we  will  have 
been  involved  in  Vietnam  for  17  years 
and  he  declares : 

Seventeen  years  la  a  long  time,  and  we 
Americans  must  mend  the  neglected  fences 
around  the  home  shift  and  the  further  pas- 
tures.  If  the  Vietnamese  cannot  stand  on 


their  own  feet  after  17  years  of  tutelage.  It 
means  either  that  they  lack  the  will  to  learn 
or  that  we  lack  the  skill  to  teach. 

Yes.  It  Is  time  to  come  home.  It  Is  time 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds.  And  It  Is 
time  for  the  best  of  our  youth  and  the  best 
of  their  elders  to  sit  down  together  and  agree 
on  what  they  want  this  America  of  ours 
to  be. 

For  when  this  nation  is  again  at  peace 
with  itself  nothing  In  the  world  will  be 
impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  three  edi- 
torials and  the  article  by  Mr.  Carroll 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May   15,   1970) 
C.^MBODIA  After  June 

Some  of  the  blurred  edges  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
pledge  to  take  "all  Americans  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding advisers  .  .  .  out  of  (Cambodia)  by 
the  end  of  June"  are  beginning  to  come  Into 
focus.  The  clearer  view  Is  not  entirely  re- 
assuring. Essentially,  what  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Laird  have  said  this  week  in  amplification 
of  the  President's  withdrawal  commitment  Is 
that,  while  ground  troops  will  be  removed 
from  Cambodia  by  the  set  deadline,  the 
United  States  maintains  the  option  of  using 
its  own  air  and  naval  arms  there  and  of  sup- 
porting later  forays  by  military  units  of 
South  Vietnam. 

One  can  appreciate  why  the  administration 
would  not  wish  to  tell  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
cong, from  the  rooftops  as  it  were,  that  If 
only  they  will  keep  their  heads  down  In 
Cambodia  for  six  more  weeks,  they  will  never 
be  bothered  again.  Ambiguity  has  an  obvious 
military  utiUty.  Yet  at  a  certain  point  In  the 
American  people's  rising  ferment,  the  reasons 
for  keeping  the  enemy  guessing  butt  against 
the  claims  of  Americans  to  be  informed  and 
reassured  about  their  own  government's  pol- 
icy. After  everything  that  has  happened  In 
the  last  few  weeks,  is  there  still  an  argument 
about  where  the  priority  lies? 

Perhaps  these  simple  things  should  be  said 
about  the  Cambodian  intervention.  First,  It 
involves  combat  In  another  sovereign  state, 
a  fact  not  altered  by  the  use  of  airplanes  or 
shlfxs  or  allies  rather  than  ground  troops. 
Second,  the  crlticallty  of  further  operations 
In  Cambodia,  as  opjjosed  to  their  convenience, 
remains  to  be  demonstrated,  the  more  so  as 
the  current  intervention  Is  claimed  to  be  a 
success  Third,  such  further  operations  con- 
firm precisely  the  fears  of  those  who  sus- 
pected from,  the  start  that  Intervention  In 
Cambodia  could  not  be  swift  and  "surgical." 
That  Is  lust  what  "a  wider  war"  means. 

Saigon's  policy  Is  especially  disturbing.  The 
Thleu-Ky  leadership  Is  broadcasting  loudly 
that  it  Intends  to  fight  on  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30;  Mr.  Ky  speaks  wistfully  of  recaptur- 
ing a  town  fully  80  miles  beyond  Phnom 
Penh.  But  observers  on  the  scene  wonder  how 
long  a  rekindling  of  traditional  Vietnamese- 
Cambodian  animosities  can  be  avoided,  U 
Saigon's  strikes  go  on.  Another  worry  is  that 
South  Veltnamese  units.  If  deprived  after 
June  30  of  their  customary  extensive  Ameri- 
can support,  may  get  Into  trouble  so  deep 
that  pressure  on  the  United  States  to  rescue 
them  win  overwhelm  the  discretion  evident 
now.  The  administration's  commitment  to 
the  Thleu-Ky  government  Is  large.  It  Is  by 
building  up  its  military  prowess  that  Mr. 
Nixon  hopes  to  allow  troop  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam  to  go  forward.  Yet  surely  that  com- 
mitment does  not  require  the  administration 
to  license  Saigon  to  fight  a  proxy  war  In  a 
third  country. 

With  some  apprehension,  we  note  reports 
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that  a  good  part  of  the  Nixon  policy  In  Cam- 
bodia Is  being  based  on  estimates  of  what  the 
American  public  will  stand  for.  Use  of  air- 
planes, ships  and  South  Vietnamese,  It  Is 
suggested,  may  not  make  outrage  brim  over, 
the  way  the  use  of  ground  troops  did.  This  Is 
In  our  view,  a  very  chancy  basis  for  p>ollcy- 
maklng.  It  literally  asks  for  policy  to  be  made 
In  the  streets.  If  students  and  others  dis- 
mayed by  the  war  come  to  believe  that  mass 
protest  Is  the  only  deterrent  Mr.  Nixon  will 
honor,  then  the  evidence  of  the  last  three 
weeks  plainly  is  that  the  protesters  will  ac- 
cept that  challenge.  Domestic  peace  as  well 
as  International  sense  argues  for  limiting  the 
Intervention  In  Cambodia,  before  June  30 
and  after. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,   1970) 
Cambodian  Balance  Sheet 

Desperately  eager  to  head  off  a  long-over- 
due reassertion  of  Congressional  restraints 
over  the  President's  warmaktng  powers,  the 
Nixon  Administration  strove  last  week  to  put 
the  best  possible  face  on  what  It  insists  will 
be  only  a  limited  extension  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Into  Cambodia.  It  remains  too  early  to 
tell  how  much  or  how  little  military  success 
will  attend  the  two-week-old  Cambodian 
escalation,  but  it  is  already  plain  that  It  is 
a  political  disaster. 

Administration  sources  cite  a  count  of 
more  than  7,000  reported  enemy  dead  and  an 
Impressive  list  of  weapons  and  other  booty 
captured  as  evidence  that  the  thrust  into 
border  sanctuaries  has  proved  Its  worth.  But 
even  Defense  Secretary  Laird  appears  skepti- 
cal of  the  body  count  and  nobody  doubts 
that  the  seized  supplies  will  be  replaced  in 
time. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  enemy  forces 
has  not  been  touched.  The  Communists  con- 
tinue to  extend  their  grip  over  northern 
Cambodia  and  southern  Laos,  beyond  the 
self-imposed  limits  of  American  penetration. 
Still  a  phantom  is  the  central  Communist 
headquarters  that  President  Nixon  had  said 
was  the  principal  target  of  the  allied  attack. 

On  the  global  political  front  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  hfis  conceded  that  foreign  re- 
action has  been  largely  negative.  Instead  of 
Inducing  the  other  side  to  negotiate.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  get-tough  policy  appears  to 
have  stiffened  Hanoi's  resolve  and  strength- 
ened North  Vietnam's  ties  with  its  Commu- 
nist allies.  It  has  exacerbated  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  at  a  critical  time  In  the  SALT 
talks  and  In  Middle  East  negotiations;  It 
even  appears  to  have  cooled  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking. 

But  the  heaviest  price  for  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  misadventure  has  been 
paid  at  home  where  bitter  division  and 
bloodshed  iiave  torn  American  society.  Less 
than  a  motth  ago.  Mr.  Nixon  was  boasting 
that  the  Ccttununlsts  had  made  "their  most 
fatal  calcuiuUon"  when  they  "thought  they 
could  win  pUltically  In  the  United  States." 
Now  It  Is  the  President  who  has  misjudged 
the  depth  of  American  aversion  to  the  war. 
This  opposition  has  exploded  not  only  on  the 
campuses  but  within  his  own  Cabinet,  In  the 
usually  mute  State  Department  bureaucracy 
and  among  such  solid  citizens  as  1,000  "es- 
tablishment" lawyers  who  plan  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  Washington  this  week  to  urge 
"Immediate  withdrawal  from  Indochina." 

Henry  Kissinger,  the  White  Hotise  foreign 
policy  adviser,  yesterday  said  that  the  Pree- 
iden's  July  1  timetable  of  withdrawal  woxild 
be  fulfilled  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  pull  out  their  combat  forces  about  the 
same  time.  His  statement  Is  made  speculative 
because  they  have  gone  far  beyond  the  border 
sanctuaries  axxd  become  deeply  Involved  In 
Cambodia's  Internal  affairs.  In  any  case,  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  ScUgon  forces.  In- 
capable thus  far  of  mastering  their  own  coun- 
try, can  save  the  Inept  rulers  of  a  neighbor- 


ing nation  whose  people  are  ancient  enemies 
of  the  Vietnamese. 

Equally  unsettling  Is  the  reiteration  by  an 
American  spokesman  In  Paris  last  week  of 
the  President's  earlier  warning  that,  If  the 
CommunlstB  remain  Intransigent  In  negotia- 
tions and  aggressive  on  the  battlefield,  "we 
win  react  accordingly."  ^_^ 

Congress  can  help  rest<we  confidehce  at 
home  and  abroad  on  the  direction  of  Ameir- 
Icau  foreign  p)ollcy  by  beginning  to  reassert 
its  own  constitutional  powers  through  adop- 
tion of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  Its 
goal  of  cutting  off  funds  for  future  military 
involvement  In  Cambodia  would  not  imperil 
the  troops  or  undermine  Presidential  author- 
ity to  carry  out  all  of  Mr.  Nixon's  stated  ob- 
jectives In  the  Q(^rrent  drive  there.  Rather  it 
would  enable  pongress  to  share  with  the 
Chief  Executive  ae  It  should,  responsibility 
for  ending  a  war  that  already  has  cost  the 
United  States  far  more  than  It  could  ever 
be  worth. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1970.] 
No  More  Cambodias 

The  firmness  with  which  Senators  of  both 
parties  are  resisting  efforts  to  kill  or  cripple 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  on  Cambodia 
Is  encouraging  evidence  of  a  new  determina- 
tion In  Congress  to  restore  the  constitutional 
balance  In  reaching  vital  decisions  on  war 
and  p>eace. 

The  proposal  to  bar  funding  of  American 
troops  In  Cambodia  after  June  30  does  not 
infringe  on  the  President's  constitutional 
power  to  command  the  armed  forces  In  the 
nation's  defense.  It  does  reassert  the  long- 
eroded  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress to  participate  In  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense decisions,  which  President  Nixon  Ig- 
nored when  he  unilaterally  ordered  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia. 

An  aroused  public  opinion,  to  which  Con- 
gress Is  at  last  respwndlng,  already  has 
prompted  the  President  to  make  an  open 
commitment  to  terminate  his  Cambodian 
adventure  by  June  30.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  enable  Congress  to  share 
responslbUlty  for  this  Important  decision,  as 
It  should  under  the  American  constitutional 
system,  and  would  give  It  the  reassuring 
force  of  law. 

The  measure  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
military  operations  now  under  way.  Nc«-  does 
it  bar  any  Important  actions  In  the  future 
that  the  President  himself  has  not  already 
foreclosed.  It  does  not  prohibit  limited  arms 
aid  to  the  Cambodian  forces  nor  air  Inter- 
diction of  Communist  supply  lines  through 
Cambodia  to  South  Vietnam.  Nor — despite 
some  Congressional  misgivings  on  this 
point — does  it  nUe  out  future  American  air 
and  logistical  support  to  South  Vietnamese 
units  In  Cambodia,  although  Mr.  Nixon  has 
pledged  himself  to' halt  the  current  support 
operations  by  June  30. 

There  Is  no  need,  despite  Administration 
urging,  for  the  amendment  to  re-state  the 
President's  power  to  take  action  to  protect 
American  forces  In  the  field  should  they  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  attack.  Congress  cannot 
restrict  this  power.  What  Congress  seeks  to 
prevent  Is  the  use  of  this  power  as  a  pretext 
for  military  operations  of  wider  sccpe  under- 
taken without  consultation  with  the  nation's 
elected  legislators. 

Essentially,  the  Cooper-Church  propoeal  Is 
a  warning  shot  across  the  bows  that  says: 
"No  More  Cambodias!"  It  does  not  create  a 
constitutional  crisis,  but  Implies  that  the 
President  could  precipitate  one — if  he  again 
widens  the  war  or  reverses  American  disen- 
gagement from  Vietnam  without  Congres- 
sional aigreement.  The  Administration  argu- 
ment that  the  amendment  would  Impair 
the  President's  credibility  In  dealing  with  the 
Communists  Is  unpersuaslve.  The  way  to  as- 
sure Presidential  credlbUlty  Is  to  gain  Con- 


gressional support  by  treating  Congress  as  a 
partner  in  decisions  on  peace  and  war.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  be  a  useful  step  In  that  direction.  But 
whether  the  Administration  accepts  it  or  not, 
the  Senate  can  best  serve  the  national  In- 
terest now  by  pressing  ahead  with  lt«  en- 
actment. 


I  From  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal  and 

Sentinel,  May  17,  1970] 

Time  To  Come  Home — We've  Done  Our  Best 

Tou  Vietnam — Now  Let  Us  Sa\'e  America 

(By  Wallace  Carroll) 

For  16  years  we  Americans  have  been  try- 
ing to  save  South  Vietnam.  Now  it  is  time 
to  save  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  wars  confuse,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  confused  our  minds  and  purposes  more 
than  most.  But  If  we  stand  back  a  moment 
and  Ignore  the  angry  clamor  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  should  be  able  to  establish  two 
useful  truths: 

1.  The  United  States  Is  not  losing  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

2.  What  we  are  losing  Is  something  more 
serious  than  the  loss  of  any  war  or  territory. 
It  Is  the  soul  of  America  that  Is  being  lost 
in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  save  the  soul  of 
America. 

myths    and   REALrrlES 

This  fixes  our  purpose.  Now  what  must 
we  do?  Let  us  begin  by  cutting  through  the 
underbrush  of  myth,  sloganeering  and  emo- 
tional catchwords  that  will  otherwise  keep 
us  from  reaching  any  wise  solution  to  our 
Vietnam  problem. 

The  most  persistent  myth  of  all  Is  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  do-or-dle  struggle 
with  "World  Communism" — that  If  we  falter 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  world  could  shift  heavily  against  us. 

Why  Is  this  a  myth? 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  Is  the 
reality  of  power — the  ability  of  a  nation  to 
control  or  precipitate  events  beyond  Its  own 
borders. 

Among  the  Communist  nations  there  are 
two  great  concentrations  of  power,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  No  American 
who  has  read  his  history  will  underestimate 
the  hostility  of  these  two  power  centers  to 
the  United  States.  This  hostility  Is  heavily 
documented  by  60  years  of  words  and  act«. 
And  today,  If  you  talk  to  an  American  am- 
bassador or  Intelligence  agent  In  any  part 
of  the  world,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  local 
operatives  of  the  Soviets  and  Chinese,  though 
they  may  not  be  on  speaking  terms,  are  vying 
with  each  other  In  the  damage  they  can  do 
to  American  Influence  and  prestige. 

Any  prudent  American  must  therefore 
want  his  country  to  maintain  Its  present 
margin  of  superiority — Its  deterrent  capa- 
bility— over  these  two  hostile  power  centers, 
and  i>artlcularly  over  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
why  should  the  United  States  stop  smiting 
the  Communists  In  Vietnam? 

It  takes  no  special  Insight  to  see  that, 
despite  all  we  have  done  In  Vietnam,  we  have 
left  the  two  big  hostile  power  centers  com- 
pletely untouched.  For  16  years  we  have  been 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  with  money 
and  brains.  For  the  past  five  years  we  our- 
selves have  made  appalling  sacrifices  In 
blood,  money,  prestige  and  Internal  peace 
and  security.  Yet  for  all  this,  we  have  not 
singed  the  whiskers  of  a  single  commlsaar 
in  Moscow  or  Peking. 

soviet  influxnce 

During  these  past  five  years  our  first  team 
— ihe  best  of  our  fighting  men — has  been 
borged  down  In  a  grinding  struggle  with 
what  Is  not  even  the  fourth  team  of  the 
Communist  side. 

Durln?  these  five  years  two  presidents, 
with  all  the  military  and  clvUlan  brains  at 
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ihelr  command,  have  spent  fretful  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  absorbed  by 
this  dirty  little  war.  And  during  all  this  time 
the  big  rascals  in  Kloacow  and  Peking  have 
been  sitting  back  comfortably  and  laughing 
at  us. 

During  those  same  five  years  (as  we  shall 
see  In  a  moment),  the  Soviet  Union  espe- 
cially has  been  able  to  project  Its  power  and 
influence  into  parts  of  the  world  that  really 
weigh  heavily  in  the  strategic  balance — areas 
that  are  much  more  vital  to  the  United 
States  than  South  Vietnam.  And  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  disastrous — yes.  disas- 
trous— loss  of  prestige  and  Influence  In  those 
areas. 

The  net  effect,  then,  of  the  Vietnam  war 
to  date  on,  the  world  power  situation  has 
been  to  enhance  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist side  and  weaken  our  own. 

But  supp>os6  that  the  United  States  per- 
sists in  Vietnam.  Suppose  that  we  go  on 
fighting  for  another  10  years  until  the  last 
little  man  in  black  pajamas  has  been  run 
to  earth.  Won't  that  change  the  world  equa- 
tion? 

No.  it  wUl  not.  The  centers  of  power  in 
Moscow  and  Peking  will  remain  untouched. 
And  our  own  resources  will  only  be  squan- 
dered further  in  what  Is  no  more  than  a 
strategic  backwater. 

Consequently,  If  we  are  really  alarmed  by 
the  growth  of  Communist  power  in  the 
world.  It  would  make  much  more  sense  to 
put  our  reeources  where  they- can  count  In 
the  balance.  We  would  do  better,  for  exam- 
ple, to  put  $10  billion  Into  an  antl-balllstlc 
mlasUe  system  that  would  help  maintain  our 
deterrent  capability  over  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  than  to  put  another  $100  bil- 
lion into  Vietnam,  (We  could  do  even  bet- 
ter by  putting  more  money  into  our  cities, 
schools,  hospitals  and  antl-poUutlon  pro- 
grams, but  we  are  only  concerned  at  the 
moment  with  the  power  relationships  out- 
side OUT  borders) .  Yet  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  waste  our  substance  in  Vietnam,  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayer  will  be  reluctant  to 
^  spend  adequate  amounts  on  our  truly  vital 
needs. 

In  sum,  the  continuance  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  all  gain  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  all  loss  for  the  United 
States. 

But  other  myths  and  catchwords  persist. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  we  cannot 
end  this  war  In  Vietnam  short  of  military 
victory  without  losing  our  "national  honor." 

Certainly  every  American  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  honor  of  his  country,  so 
let  us  examine  this  argument. 

American  aid  to  Vietnam  does  not  derive 
from  a  treaty  negotiated  between  the  two 
governments  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  It  all  stems  from  a  letter  sent  by 
President  Elsenhower  on  October  24,  1954,  to 
the  late  President  Diem.  In  that  letter  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  simply  promised  "assist- 
ance" to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam; 
In  return  the  United  States  expected  South 
Vietnam   to   undertake   "needed  reforms." 

Now,  President  Elsenhower's  pledge  of  as- 
sistance did  not  means  that  Americans  would 
fight  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  no  fighting  men 
were  sent  for  the  next  10  years.  The  letter 
simply  meant  that  the  United  States  would 
send  military  and  civilian  advisers,  war  ma- 
terials and  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

On  the  Vletnames  side,  neither  Diem  nor 
any  of  his  successors  ever  took  the  promised 
reforms  seriously.  To  this  day.  successive 
Vietnamese  governments  have  done  very  lit- 
tle to  build  a  soUd  base  of  support  among 
their  people 

On  the  American  side,  however.  Eisen- 
hower's promise  has  been  fulfilled  many 
thousand    times   over 

Porty-one  thousand  Americans  have  given 
their     lives.     Another     285.000     have     been 


maimed  or  scarred.  And  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  have  interrupted  their  careers 
aind  left  their  homes  and  families  to  fight  fur 
a  country  from  which  we  can  never  expect 
any  material  return  or  even  gratitude. 

The  Unl'ed  States  has  spent  $100  billion 
in  the  war.  And  It  Is  continuing  to  si>end  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  $25  billion  a  year. 

This  vast  expenditure  has  aggravated  a 
ruinous  infiatiou  that  eats  up  the  earning 
power  and  savings  of  every  family  in  America. 

This  same  expenditure  has  deprived  our 
schools,  hospitals,  welfare  services  and  other 
programs  of  the  funds  they  urgently  need 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  our  own 
people. 

Our  effort  to  help  Vietnam  has  caused 
political  and  social  strains  such  as  this  na- 
tion has  not  experienced  in  m,ore  than  a 
century.  It  has  set  generation  against  gen- 
eration. It  has  brought  two  presidents  into 
a  constitutional  conflict  with  the  Congress. 
It  has.  Indeed,  ground  up  one  President  and 
now  threatens  to  grind  up  another. 

What  more  must  we  do?  Clearly  the  "na- 
tional honor"  argument  Is  a  hollow  one,  and 
no  responsible  American  should  give  it  cur- 
rency. 

rACiNO  RKALmr 

Still,  we  are  told.  If  we  leave  Vietnam  with- 
out "victory"  our  allies  wUl  never  trust  us 
again. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must 
admit  ttiat  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
shake  our  allies  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
particularly  Thailand,  Nationalist  China  and 
the  Philippines. 

But  alliances  must  be  based  on  realities, 
and  the  leaders  of  these  countries  must  face 
the  reality  that  the  United  States  will  never 
again  fight  anyone's  battles  that  way  it  has 
fought  the  battles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  withdrawal  would  therefore  g^lve  the 
governments  of  these  allies  a  healthy  and 
needed  Jolt.  It  would  tell  them,  in  effect,  to 
hitch  up  their  britches,  make  the  kind  of 
reforms  that  the  Vietnamese  have  failed  to 
make,  win  the  confidence  of  their  people  and 
be  resolved  to  fight  their  own  battles  against 
Internal  and  external  enemies. 

Olven  such  energetic  measures  of  self-help, 
these  governments  might  then  expect  advice, 
miUtary  supplies,  economic  assistance  and 
only  such  additional  help  as  a  touchy  Con- 
gress would  be  willing  to  give  under  our  con- 
stitutional procedures. 

But  there  are  other  more  potent  allies, 
notably  In  Western  E^urope.  There  we  find 
the  second  great  power  concentration  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  In  this  power  com- 
plex, symbolized  by  the  NATO  alliance,  our 
obsession  with  Vietnam  and  our  neglect  of 
Eurojje  have  been  resented  and  deplored  by 
the  dvll  and  military  leaders. 

In  this  area,  which  Is  the  prime  battle- 
ground of  the  Cold  War,  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  bring  one  spontaneous  cheer : 
"Thank  Ood  the  Americans  have  come  to 
their  senses." 

On  balance,  then,  our  alUances  would  be 
strengthened  and  our  leadership  enhanced 
by  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

FALXJNO  DOMINOES 

There  remains  one  of  the  most  hoary  and 
seductive  cstchwortU  of  the  lot — "the  fallpig 
domino  theory,"  If  South  Vietnam  falls  to 
communism  (so  the  theory  goes) .  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand  and  Malaysia  will  Inevitably 
follow. 

Let's  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  this  theory  Is  100  percent  correct — that 
all  these  nations  will  slip  Into  the  embrace 
of  their  big  neighbor,  Communist  China. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  world 
power  equation? 

Power  In  the  modem  world  Is  determined 
largely  by  Industrial  production  and  tech- 
nological skills,  A  rough  Index  to  this  kind  of 
I>ower  Is  a  nation's  gross  national  product — 
its  annual  output  of  goods  and  services. 


The  World  Bank  puts  the  GNP  of  South 
Vietnam  at  a  little  less  than  $2  billion.  For 
purp>o6e8  of  comparison  the  output  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is 
about  $19  billion. 

The  GNP  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand  and  Malaysia  combined  is 
barely  $11  billion.  Compare  this  with  little 
Belgium,  which  alone  has  a  ONP  of  about 
$22  billion. 

It  follows  that  if  these  five  Asian  coun- 
tries Joined  up  with  China  lock,  stock  and 
beau-sprouts,  the  effect  on  the  world  bal- 
ance would  be  negligible. 

As  we  know  too  well,  the  people  of  these 
countries  can  make  life  miserable  for  an  in- 
truder. But  for  the  rest  of  this  century  they 
will  not  be  able  to  project  power — military, 
economic  or  political — beyond  their  borders 
In  ways  that  might  shape  events  In  the 
world. 

WHERE    DISASTEB    LOOMS 

There  Is  one  part  of  the  world,  however, 
where  the  domino  theory  Is  working  with 
ominous  accuracy — and  working  relentlessly 
against  us.  This  area  is  not  a  strategic  back- 
water, an  economic  cipher,  like  Southeast 
Asia:  it  Is  an  area  of  prime  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  world  power  equation. 

The  laud,  sea  and  air  communications  of 
three  continents  and  the  oil  pipelines  that 
feed  an  even  wider  sj'ea  traverse  the  Middle 
East. 

This  region  now  leads  the  world  In  oil 
production.  The  output  of  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  Oulf  alone  is  10  million 
barrels  a  day  compared  with  8.8  million  bar- 
rels in  the  United  States. 

This  oil  Is  wealth  and  power.  The  VS. 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  run  on  Persian  Gulf 
oil.  So  do  the  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  In 
Western  Etirope.  For  the  latter  reason,  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  called  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

In  addition.  Western  Europe  gets  three- 
fourths  of  Its  non-military  oil  supplies  from 
the  Gulf.  And  Persian  Gulf  oil  flows  eastward 
to  fuel  the  economy  of  Japan,  the  second 
leading  Industrial  power  of  the  non -Commu- 
nist world,  as  well  as  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  South  Asia. 

It  follows  that  any  serious  interruption  of 
the  oU  flow  from  this  region  could  cause 
economic  disruption  from  London  to  Tokyo 
and  hamper  the  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  from  Britain  to 
the  Sea  of  Japan. 

With  this  background,  let  us  see  what  has 
happened  since  the  United  States  decided 
that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  Viet- 
nam. The  map  shows  how  the  domlnos  have 
fallen. 

Start  with  Iraq  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Arab  world.  Iraq  is  rich  In  oil  and  It  leads 
to  the  still  richer  oil-producing  sheikdoms 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  (Bear  In  mind  that  for 
more  than  a  century,  czars  and  commissars 
have  schemed  to  gain  access  to  the  Gulf.) 
Iraq,  like  most  of  the  other  Arab  countries, 
has  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  Its  government  Is  fanatically 
antl-Amerlcan  and  up  to  Its  neck  In  Soviet 
advisers.  Its  armed  forces  are  equipped  and 
trained  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  the  west,  commanding  an  Important 
stretch  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  is 
Syria,  Same  story  here.  The  government  Is 
saturated  with  Soviet  Influence,  the  armed 
forces  equipped  and  trained  by  the  Soviets. 

Now  Jump  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  Is  a  country  In  hock  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  now  said  to  be  as  many  as 
10,000  Soviet  "advisers"  In  the  UAR.  Among 
them  are  more  than  100  Soviet  fighter  pilots. 

Next  to  the  west  is  Libya.  Only  a  year  ago 
Its  government  was  pro-western.  Now  a  new 
military  dictatorship,  like  those  In  the  other 
Arab  countries,  is  flirting  ominously  with 
Egypt  and  the  Soviets  The  British  have  been 
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forced  out  of  their  liases  at  Tobruk  and  El 
Adem;  the  United  States  Is  being  forced  to 
withdraw  from  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base,  our 
last  remaining  military  Installation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Farther  to  the  west  (skipping  Tunisia, 
which  remains  friendly  to  the  U.S.)  Is  Al- 
geria. Its  government  is  so  close  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  it  permitted  only  Russian  accovmts 
of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1968.  The  armed  forces  are  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  Russians. 

Let  us  pause  here  in  our  map-reading 
long  enough  to  make  a  point.  If  anyone 
thinks  these  vast  Soviet  Investments  In  the 
UAR  and  other  Arab  countries  are  aimed 
against  Israel,  he  should  have  his  head  ex- 
amined. They  are  aimed  against  us — against 
us  and  our  allies. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  British 
kept  the  Russians  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Only  five  years  ago  this  vast  sea  was  an 
American  lake.  Now  most  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  littoral  are  dyed  a  deep  pink.  A 
Soviet  fleet  sails  the  blue  waters,  using  for- 
mer British  and  French  naval  bases  that  are 
denied  to  the  American  Navy. 

The  Russians  are  well  on  their  way  to 
achieving  their  strategic  objective:  to  make 
It  Impossible  for  American  sea  and  air  power 
to  operate  In  this  area  and  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can political  Influence  as  well. 

No*  look  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  link  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
when  the  Suez  Canal  is  open.  The  Red  Sea 
Is  becoming  a  very  red  sea  Indeed.  On  the 
western  shore  are  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Sudan.  The  latter,  like  the  UAR,  has 
a  pro-Soviet  government  and  Soviet- trained 
armed  forces.  On  the  eastern  shore,  com- 
manding the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  the  South  Ye- 
men Republic  and  Yemen.  Both  are  armed 
by  the  Soviets  and  are  overrun  with  Soviet 
advisers. 

Just  to  sew  things  up,  the  Soviets  have 
equipped  and  trained  the  armed  forces  of 
Somalia,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula 
where  Africa  Juts  out  to  form  the  Oulf  of 
Aden, 

There  remains  the  Persian  Gulf  Itself. 
For  more  than  a  century,  the  British,  who 
were  masters  there,  would  not  let  a  Russian 
poke  his  nose  into  these  shiekdoms.  But 
now  the  British  are  leaving — their  small  air, 
ground  and  naval  forces  will  be  entirely 
out  of  the  Gulf  next  year.  Already  the  Rus- 
slons  have  sent  warships  on  "courtesy  calls" 
to  the  Oulf  ports.  When  the  Suez  Canal  Is 
again  open  Soviet  vessels  from  the  Black 
Sea  win  be  able  to  sail  down  the  Red  Sea 
to  Aden,  the  old  British  base  which  the 
obliging  Soutls  Yemen  government  has 
made  available  to  them.  From  Aden  they 
will  be  able  to  patrol  the  Persian  Gulf  at 
will. 

All  of  this  Soviet  maneuvering,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
makes  up  the  boldest  power  play  of  the  en- 
tire Oold  War  (which  has  not  come  to  an 
end,  by  the  way,  no  matter  what  some  of  our 
eminent  scholars  may  say) . 

If  this  power  play  succeeds — and  It  Is  far 
on  its  way  to  success — the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  able  at  a  given  moment  to  slow 
down  Industry  from  Western  Europe  to  Ja- 
pan and  put  a  crimp  In  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Its  NATO 
partners. 

THE   HOMK    ntONT 

The  Middle  East  is  the  worst  example  of 
what  has  happened  to  American  Interests 
since  we  made  Vietnam  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
There  are  other  regions,  notably  Western 
Europe,  where  American  Interests  have  also 
suffered  from  similar  neglect.  But  let  us 
move  now  to  the  home  front.  And  again  let 
us  confine  our  discussion  to  one  area — the 
effects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  soul  and 
character  of  this  nation. 


We  can  begin  with  some  ancient  wisdom 
from  the  Bible.  The  second  book  of  Chron- 
icles tells  the  story  of  Amazlah,  a  young  king 
of  Judah  whose  reign  promised  well  until  he 
set  off  on  a  foreign  war.  In  a  battle  with  the 
Edomites,  Amazlah's  army  killed  10,000  of 
the  enemy  and  took  10,000  prisoners.  By  Am- 
azlah's orders  these  prisoners  were  hurled 
over  a  cliff  to  their  death.  Then  the  young 
king  brought  home  with  him  the  gods  of  his 
enemies  and  set  them  up  and  worshipped 
them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
Amaziah. 

We  Americans  have  fought  three  wars  In 
less  than  30  years  and  we  have  known  no 
real  peace  in  between.  And  from  each  of 
these  wars  we  have  brought  back  the  gods 
of  our  enemies — the  gods  of  violence  and 
terror,  we  were  repelled,  of  course,  by  the 
bestial  cruelty  of  Hitler's  Nazis,  the  Japa- 
nese militarists  and  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munists. But  as  we  fought  fire  with  fire  we 
learned  ways  of  war  that  would  have  ap- 
palled the  soldiers  of  the  18th,  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries. 

All  of  these  new  and  hideous  forms  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  were  brought  out  of  ovir 
arsenal  In  Vietnam. 

Heaven  knows  we  Americans-did  not  Intro- 
duce cruelty  to  Southeast  Asia.  Here,  in  fact. 
we  met  an  enemy  who  was — If  possible — even 
more  fiendish  than  the  Nazis.  But  again  we 
let  his  gods  become  gods — his  standards 
our  srtandards. 

We  ordered  our  American  boys,  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  In  Justice  and 
mercy  and  love  of  their  fellow  men,  to  sow 
the  land  with  napalm,  a  hellish  kind  of  liq- 
uid fire  that  spared  no  ome,  no  matter  how 
innocent  or  unoffending. 

We  set  up  "free  fire  zones"  and  ordered  our 
troops  to  shoot  anything  that  moved.  We  set 
fire  to  the  thatched  villages  of  the  miserable 
I>eople  we  had  come  to  save.  If  we  did  not 
tortrure  and  butcher  prisoners  ourselves,  we 
stood  and  watched  while  our  allies  did  It  for 
us.  We  dabbled  in  the  hideous  arts  of  assas- 
sination. We  sprayed  the  fields  and  forests 
with  chemicals  that  wlp)ed  out  the  livelihoods 
of  no  one  knows  how  many  i>eople  and  left 
side  effects  thKt  may  continue  for  genera- 
tions. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  saw  on  our  television 
seta  an  American  soldier  known  as  "Killer." 
And  why  was  he  called  "Killer"?  Because  he 
loved  to  kill  "Gooks."  How  many  "Killers" 
will  come  home  from  Vietnam,  and  what  will 
happen  when  they  re-enter  the  llfestream  of 
the  nation? 

The  horrible  truth  is  that  we  have  done 
things  In  Vietnam  that  would  have  made 
Sherman  retch. 

"Indeed,"  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  In  the 
days  of  America's  innocence,  "Indeed,  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  ia  Just." 

But  nobody  trembled  for  America  this 
time.  Nobody,  that  Is,  except  our  young 
people. 

THE    SBKIOtrS     TOtTNG 

When  we  talk  about  young  people,  let  tis 
shunt  aside  the  Jerry  Rubins,  Abble  Hoff- 
mans,  Mark  Rudds  and  all  the  other  scruffy 
hooligans  who  have  tried  to  oapttire  and  per- 
vert the  idealism  of  a  generation. 

The  young  we  have  In  mind  are  the  mil- 
lions of  sober,  serious,  hard-working  students 
who  have  not  been  hurling  rocks  or  burning 
down  Ubrarlee.  Anyone  who  has  talked  to 
these  Idealistic  young  men  and  women  In  re- 
cent years  must  have  been  struck  by  the  kind 
of  sadness  that  hangs  over  them  like  the  mist 
on  an  upland  meadow.  These  young  pec^le 
are  sad  with  the  sadness  of  Impending  doom. 
They  have  seen  the  United  States — this  coun- 
try they  were  taught  to  love — go  to  war  with 
every  kind  of  violence  and  savagery  against 
the  jjeople  of  a  far-away  land.  They  ha^ e  be- 
come conscious  of  what  this  violence  an^  sav- 
agery have  been  doing  to  the  Amerlcan^fher- 
acter.   And    they    have    become    increasingly 


fearful  that  the  "American  system"  has  gone 
off  the  tracks  and  Is  lurching  headlong  to- 
ward doomsday. 

For  their  entire  generation  they  can  see 
only  a  fiery  end  In  the  ultimate  madness  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

For  more  than  five  years  these  students — 
the  serious  and  idealistic  ones — have  been 
trying  to  tell  their  eldera  of  their  fears.  They 
started  out  quietly,  seeking  to  show  us  that 
the  war  in  Vietnain  was  wrong — morally 
wrong  and  wrong  In  every  other  way  because 
It  could  only  end  In  fuUUty.  They  tried  to 
tell  us  that  the  war  was  destroying  the  soul 
of  America — that,  like  any  moral  wrong,  it 
was  hurting  the  perpetrators  more  than  it 
was  hurting  the  victims. 

But  nobody  would  listen — nobody,  that  Is, 
but  a  few  senators,  like  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  Robert  Kennedy. 

The  young  raUied  to*  these  lead««  and 
tried  to  make  their  point  through  the  open 
and  legitimate  ways  of  our  poUttcal  system 
They  left  the  campiises  and  went  to  work 
for  the  candidates  who  were  willing  to  stand 
for  and  end  to  the  war. 

In  this  effort  of  political  persuasion  they 
were  largely  unsuccessful,  and  the  leader 
who  might  have  won  tor  them  became  a  vic- 
tim of  violence  (like  his  brother  before  him) . 

Still,  the  young  did  not  give  up.  After  a 
time  they  resumed  their  rallies,  their  peti- 
tions, ttielr  letter  writing  to  the  politicians, 
their  debates  and  discussions.  But  as  the 
nation  continued,  unheeding,  on  Its  course, 
something  ugly  happened. 

It  was  the  stipretne  Irony  of  the  student 
peace  movement  that  noany  of  the  students 
who  were  revolted  by  the  violence  In  Viet- 
nam began  to  condone  violence  at  home — 
anything  that  would  make  "the  system" 
listen. 

BI,OODT    EVENTS 

And  this  violence  of  the  young  brought 
the  Inevitable  reaction.  The  killing  of  stu- 
dents on  university  campuses  and  the  as- 
sault of  an  organized  mob  on  a  peace  march 
In  New  York  City  were  ominous  enough.  But 
even  more  disturbing  was  the  cxy  of  exulta- 
tion over  these  bloody  events  that  went  up 
across  the  nation  and  the  clamor  for  more 
stvident  blood  fnam  supposedly  civilized 
Americans. 

If  we  of  the  older  generation  can  overlook 
the  students'  excesses  for  a  moment  and  try 
to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  have  to 
admit  that  these  young  people  were  right 
about  the  war  when  we  were  wrong. 

TTiese  yoimg  men  and  women  saw  the  folly 
and  futility  of  this  war  and  they  sensed  that 
It  was  poisoning  the  bloodstream  of  the  na- 
tion. They  saw  the  futility  of  the  war  long 
before  President  Johnson  (who  recognized  It 
only  tacitly  and  reluctantly  in  March,  1968) 
and  well  before  President  Nixon  (who  con- 
ceded It  even  later) . 

But  if  we  still  refuse  to  give  these  young 
people  their  due,  let  us  Imagine  that  their 
reaction  to  the  war  had  taken  the  opposite 
course. 

Suppose  that  when  the  recruiters  for  the 
napalm  company  came  to  the  campus,  the 
students  had  vied  for  those  well-paid  Jobs 
In  the  chemical  Industry, 

Suppose  that  they  had  shouted  at  their 
rallies:  "Pour  It  on.  Bum  the  mothers, 
scorch  the  children,  destroy  the  villages, 
slaughter  the  prisoners,  drop  the  atom 
bomb!" 

If  we  had  raised  such  a  generation  of 
fiends,  would  we  be  better  pleased  with 
them?  And  would  the  future  of  our  country 
be  the  brighter  for  It? 

THB  CmZEN'S  JOB 

Every  consideration  of  internal  health  as 
well  as  the  standing  of  the  United  States 
In  the  world  thus  points  to  the  unmistakable 
lesson:   We  mtist  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

We  must  get  out,  out,  out.  We  must 
get  out  fast,  fast,  fast. 

President    Nixon   has   started    the   with- 
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drawal  of  our  flghtlng  men.  For  that  he 
should  get  full  credit.  The  aim  of  every 
conscientious  citizen  should  be  to  keep 
him  on  this  course  and  to  get  him  to  move 
faster. 

There  are  many  citizens,  no  doubt,  who 
distrust  Mr  Nixon.  But  chey  might  remem- 
ber this:  He  is  the  only  President  we  have, 
and  he  Is  by  far  the  best  President  we  can 
possibly  have   until  January   1973. 

We  should  therefore  rally  round  him  when 
he  does  the  right  thing  and  let  him  know 
our  displeasure  when  he  goes  ofl  course.  If 
he  speeds  withdrawals,  we  should  applaud 
him.  If  he  goes  aatray,  as  he  did  In  Cam- 
bodia we  sho\i!d  let  him  know  that  we  do 
not  like  it.  And  when  the  super-patriots 
and  Jlngos  start  abusing  him  with  cries  of 
••Treason"  and  ■•Betrayal"  we  should  let  him 
know  that  the  same  people  of  this  country, 
who  are  still  a  majority,  are  right  behind 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  people 
can  try  a  little  Jingoism  of  their  own:  Do 
we  stand  for  Vietnam  First  or  America  First? 

We  should  also  support  and  applaud  those 
pclltical  leaders  of  either  party  who  work 
to  speed  the  end  of  this  dirty  war 

We  can  do  all  this  In  the  healthy  ways 
open  to  the  people  of  a  democracy — 
letters  to  the  President  himself  and  to  other 
political  leaders;  by  visits  to  senators  and 
congressmen;  by  petitions,  and  by  orderly 
rallies  and  demonstrations. 

Plnallv,  every  conscientious  citizen  should 
close  his'  ears  to  the  demagogues  and  ranters 
who  would  try  to  divide  us.  generation 
against  generation,  black  against  white,  re- 
gion against  region. 

With  the  nation  proceeding  on  this  course 
toward  peace,  we  should  come  down  hard  on 
the  practitioners  of  violence.  The  essence  of 
statesmanship  Is  to  Identify  a  source  of  trou- 
ble, correct  it.  then  punish  those  who  still 
try  to  exploit  It.  Any  one  who  troubles  the 
peace  of  our  cities,  campuses  or  countryside 
should  be  met  with  the  awesome  severity  of 
the  law. 

crmNO  OUT 

There  remains  a  hard,  practical  question: 
How  soon  can  we  "decently"  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam? 

A  high  official  of  the  State  Department 
recently  told  a  Senate  committee  that  some 
D.S.  forces  would  have  to  stay  there  for  an- 
other 10  years. 

Of  all  the  foolish  asstimptlons  that  have 
been  madft  since  this  bloody  mess  began,  this 
one  Is  the  most  outrageous. 

We  now  realize  that  we  should  never  have 
put  an  army  Into  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  as  long  as  we  keep  an  army 
there  we  shall  risk  new  Cambodlas,  new 
temptations  to  bomb  hither  and  thither,  new 
massacres,  new  deceptions. 

And  we  know  that  as  long  as  Americans 
keep  dying  in  Vietnam  the  home  front  will 
never  be  at  peace. 

This  Is  a  prospect  that  we  cannot  tolerate. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  save  Vietnam.  Now 
It  is  time  to  save  America. 

Secretary  Laird  has  said  that  American 
units  will  no  longer  be  needed  In  ground 
combat  after  the  middle  of  1971.  Why  cant 
we  do  better  than  that  and  aim  to  get  all 
American  units  out  of  Vietnam  by  that  date? 

If  that  should  prove  to  be  loglstlcally  Im- 
possible, we  must  set  the  end  of  1971  as  the 
absolute  deadline  for  every  unit  to  be  out. 

By  that  time  17  years  will  have  passed 
since  we  started  out  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
to  help  themselves.  Seventeen  years  is  a  long 
time,  and  we  Americans  must  mend  the 
neglected  fences  arotjnd  the  home  shift  and 
the  further  pastures.  If  the  Vietnamese  can- 
not stand  on  their  own  feet  after  17  years 
of  our  tutelage,  it  means  either  that  they 
lack  the  will  to  learn  or  that  we  lack  the 
skill  to  teach. 

Tes.  It  is  time  to  come  home.  It  is  time 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds.  And  It  is 


time  for  the  best  of  our  youth  and  the  best 
of  their  elders  to  sit  down  together  and  agree 
on  what  they  want  this  America  of  ours 
to  be. 

For  when  this  nation  Is  again  at  peace  with 
itself  nothing  in  the  world  will  be  impossible. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
£6n&t.or  vicld*' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  debate  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
made  many  valuable  contributions.  To- 
day he  has  made  a  very  important  con- 
tribution in  tracing  recent  trends  in 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  which 
seek  to  influence,  if  not  control  American 
decisions. 

During  the  couise  of  the  debate  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  p)eople  throughout 
the  country,  have  asked  whether  our 
amendment  questions  the  President,  dis- 
trusts the  President's  statement  that  our 
troops  will  be  removed  from  Cambodia 
through  Jime  30. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  incorrect  for  several  reasons: 
First,  the  President  has  said  categorically 
that  our  troops  would  be  removed 
through  June  30,  and  he  has  said  also 
that  ias  our  troops  are  removed,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
not  be  available  and,  therefore,  they,  too, 
would  move  from  Cambodia. 

Our  amendment,  when  studied  care- 
fully, will  be  seen  directed  toward  the 
period  after  June  30.  It  takes  into  ac- 
count that  there  might  be  forces  and 
events  over  which  the  President  might 
not  have  control,  over  which  the  Con- 
gress would  have  no  control,  which  could 
compromise  the  President's  statement 
smd  intent  to  remove  our  forces  by  June 
30.  Some  of  those  forces  and  events  over 
which  the  President  has  no  control  have 
commenced  to  assent  themselves.  This  Is 
the  point  I  want  to  make  with  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

While  the  response  of  the  Cstmbodian 
Government  is  somewhat  vague,  there 
have  been  reports  that  Csunbodia  ex- 
pected our  forces  to  remain  in  that  coun- 
try after  June  30.  If  we  did,  I  think  it 
is  very  possible,  and  most  probable,  that 
the  United  States  would  become  engaged 
in  a  war  for  Cambodia,  for  its  Oovem- 
ment.  for  its  forces.  I  believe  everyone, 
whether  he  opposes  this  amendment  or 
not.  does  not  favor  the  U.S.  becoming 
engaged  in  war  in  Cambodia. 

Other  forces  have  also  been  asserting 
themselves,  such  as  the  statement  by 
Vice  President  Ky  and  the  modified 
statement  by  President  Thieu  that  their 
forces  would  remain  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30.  If  our  amendment  should  take 
effect.  South  Vietnamese  supplies  would 
dry  up,  because  the  amendment  would 
forbid  money  to  support  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  in  Cambodia  after  June  30. 
1970.  But  for  a  time  they  would  have 
equipment  that  we  have  supplied  them. 
They  could  find  ample  equipment  in  the 
supplies  that  have  been  captured  In 
Cambodia.  They  might  very  well  assert 
their  sovereignty  to  stay  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  be  supplied  for  quite  a  long 
time  with  equipment  captured  in  Cam- 


bodia. I  do  not  think  we  in  the  Congress 
could  do  anything  about  that,  but  I  ihink 
we  can,  with  ttiis  amendment,  state  that, 
as  far  as  the  U.S.  Government  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  not  provide  further  sup- 
plies to  them — so  South  Vietnam  cannot 
dictate  the  continued  engagement  oi  the 
United  States  in  war  in  Cambodia. 

I  would  hope  the  persuasive  efforts  of 
our  Government  will  argue  that  South 
Vietnam  shall  follow  our  lead  and  come 
out  of  Cambodia  before  June  30. 

I  say  again.  I  can  iiardly  Ijelieve  any- 
one in  this  country  would  object  to  our 
purpose.  We  have  been  involved  in  South 
Vietnam  for  17  years,  and  it  really  is  a 
20-year  involvement  because  for  during 
3  years  before  our  Government,  contrib- 
uted $2  billion  to  the  French,  who  were 
trying  to  impose  again  their  colonial  rule 
on  Vietnam. 

What  I  want  is  the  application  and 
success  of  the  doctrine  of  President 
Nixon  that  our  forces  in  Vietnam  will  be 
withdrawn  in  an  orderly  way.  There  are 
others  who  do  not  support  the  program, 
but  I  support  it  as  a  reversal  of  past  pol- 
icy, and  one  which  offers  promise  that 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  will  be  withdrawn. 
But  I  doubt  that  the  program,  or  any 
program,  can  succeed  if  a  continued  war 
takes  place  in  Cambodia,  a  continued 
war  even  if  fought  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. I  believe  the  President  will  with- 
draw our  forces,  by  June  30.  as  he  has 
said  he  will. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
morale  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  this  occur.  I  would  hope  also  tliat. 
with  the  persuasion  of  our  leaders,  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  not  find  it  very 
profitable  to  remain  in  Cambodia. 

I  shall  finish  by  saying  that  the  chief 
argument  that  has  been  made  against 
our  amendment,  other  than  the  one  I 
have  just  mentioned,  is  that  in  some  way 
it  will  reduce  the  protection  of  our  own 
forces  in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  sm  argument  which  goes  deeply 
into  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  the 
people  in  this  country,  particularly  those 
who  have  sons  there.  I  said  the  other  day 
that  it  is  not  a  correct  argument.  The 
President,  in  his  constitutional  powers, 
can  protect  our  own  forces,  and  we  can- 
not give  him  that  power  and  we  cannot 
take  it  away  from  him.  Those  of  us  who 
supjx>rt  this  amendment  want  those  men 
to  be  protected,  Just  as  much  as  those 
who  are  fearful  they  may  not  be. 

I  make  the  point  again  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  Cambodian  operation. 
We  do  not  question  it,  and  we  do  not 
approve  it.  We  have  stayed  away  from 
his  powers. 

The  chief  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
to  say  we  shall  not  become  engaged  in 
a  longer  war  in  Cambodia  or  for  Cam- 
bodia, without  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. Personally.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  would  act  favorably  upon  such 
a  decision. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  true 
nature  and  purpose  of  our  amendment 
will  be  understood. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  President 
win  withdraw  our  forces,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that,  through  his  influence, 
he  can  persuade  the  South  Vietnamese 
also  to  withdraw  their  forces. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  present  on 
the  floor  earlier  today  when  I  quoted  a 
news  dispatch  from  the  UPI  wire  out  of 
Phnompenh,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Minister  Yem  Sambaur  said  today 
that  he  will  ask  President  NUton  to  keep 
American  troops  in  Cambodia  along  with 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  '•until  the  end  of 
the  war." 

This  simply  bears  out  the  developing 
preassures  that  all  of  us  knew  would 
inevitably  follow  once  the  boundaries  of 
Cambodia  had  been  breached. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator:  What  this 
amendment  is,  rather  than  an  effort  to 
somehow  rebuke  the  President,  is  in  fact 
an  effort  to  reinforce  his  own  declared 
Intention  to  limit  this  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. The  amendment  sets  those  limits 
precisely  where  the  President  has  set 
them.  If  I  were  in  his  position,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  of  great  help  to  be 
able  to  say,  "I  liave  declared  the  policy, 
I  have  set  the  limitations,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  backs  me  up. 
How  much  stronger  his  position  would 
then  be  in  dealing  with  these  mounting 
pressures. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  live  up  to  its 
important  responsibility  over  the  great 
issue  of  war  and  peace.  Indeed,  after 
15  years  of  American  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  expansion  of  the 
war  across  international  boundaries  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  tragic  loss  of 
over  40.000  American  lives,  the  wounds 
3  inflicted   upon   a  quarter   of  a   million 

X  American  servicemen,  the  expenditure  of 

more  than  SlOO  billion  desperately  need- 
ed to  solve  serious  domestic  problems  in 
our  own  country,  the  marked  decline  in 
America's  capacity  for  leadership  around 
the  world,  the  divisiveness  and  turmoil 
and  violence  at  home,  the  sizable  damage 
wrought  upon  our  economy,  congression- 
al action  to  help  extricate  our  Nation 
from  the  tragic  and  widening  military 
quagmire  in  Southeast  Asia  is  long  over- 
due. 

Now.  the  Senate  is  presented  with  a 
critically  important  opportunity  to  take 
such  action,  an  opportunity  to  reassert 
its  long-neglected  responsibility  over  the 
issue  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
opportunity  is  in  the  form  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  which  calls  for  the 
end  of  American  military  involvement  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970. 

The  significance  of  each  Senator's  vote 
on  this  matter  must  be  measured  not 
only  in  terms  of  its  affect  on  hastening 
the  conclusion  of  this  disastrous  war,  im- 
portant as  this  may  be.  The  votes  will  also 
test  whether  the  Senate  shall  continue  to 
be  notliing  more  than  a  mute  sister  un- 
willing to  make  the  hard  decisions  when 
it  comes  to  guiding  the  Nation  into  or  out 
of  war,  or  whether  the  Senate  shall  at 
long  last  reclaim  and  exercise  its  right- 
ful authority  to  help  make  these  impor- 
tant decisions.  The  vote  shall  test 
whether  the  checks  and  balances  of  our 
governmental  system  are  to  remain 
asleep  or  whether  they  shall  be  revived 
to  doublecheck  and  oversee  and.  if  nec- 
essary, refrain  the  President  from  com- 
mitting our  Nation  to  a  war  of  any  scope, 


against  any  adversary  and  for  any  dura- 
tion. The  vote  shall  test  whether  one 
man  or  one  Government  is  to  have  con- 
trol over  the  contraction  or  expansion  of 
a  war  which  has  already  cost  our  coun- 
try so  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure.  The 
Church-Cooper  vote  shall  test  whether 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  through  their 
chosen  representatives,  shall  regain  con- 
trol over  their  own  destinies  with  regard 
to  the  most  important  issue  facing 
them — that  of  sacrificing  their  hves  and 
their  treasure  in  battle. 

Last  week  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  argued  that  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  should  be 
defeated  because  it  represents  an  uncon- 
stitutional infringement  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Not  even  the  most  imaginative  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  supports  the 
thesis  that  Congress  is  totally  without 
authority  over  the  overseas  warmaking 
activities  of  the  President.  Indeed,  not 
even  the  loosest  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  could  support  the  argument 
that  Congress  lacks  the  power  to  set  up 
the  perimeters  of  American  military  in- 
volvement in  this  war.  And  when  the 
Constitution  addresses  itself  to  the  great 
warmaking  power  of  our  Nation,  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  not  to  stray  from  its 
plain  meaning.  Thus,  I  was  very  surprised 
to  see  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Ervin)  try  to  make  tliis  elastic  interpre- 
tation of  our  Constitution,  knowing  his 
general  reputation  for  strict  construc- 
tionism. 

However,  the  facts  are  that  the  plain 
meaning  of  our  Constitution,  the  record- 
ed intentions  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
who  framed  this  great  document,  the 
opinions  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  statements  and  actions  of 
the  leaders  of  our  country  throughout  ita 
history  squarely  support  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  enact  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

Congress  fundamental  authority  to 
keep  Federal  funds  from  being  used  for 
militar>-  matters  in  Cambodia  after  July 
1,  1970,  is  founded  in  two  important 
clauses  in  the  Constitution.  First,  in 
claase  1  of  article  1.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  provided  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  "to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  in  posts  and  excises,  to  .  .  . 
provide  for  the  common  defense."  Sec- 
ond, in  clause  11  it  is  provided  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  "to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repris- 
al, and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water. " 

Our  forefathers  were  indeed  wise  in 
giving  to  Congress  both  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate and  generally  control  war  and  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  ensure  that  its 
wishes  with  regard  to  war  were  not 
abused.  They  remembered  the  long  his- 
tory of  kings  and  rulers  who  plunged 
their  countries  into  disastrous  wars  with- 
out the  approval  of  their  parliaments  and 
people.  They  sought  to  insure  that  no 
U.S.  President  would  ever  involve  this 
country  in  a  war  without  the  stated  con- 
sent of  the  peoples'  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress. 

Thus,  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787.  the  framers  sought  to  em- 
ploy language  that  would  clearly  show 


that  the  power  to  embark  on  war  rested 
solely  in  Congress.  To  this  end,  the  words 
"to  make  war"  were  used  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution  to  describe  Con- 
gress complete  control  over  this  area. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  during  the 
debate  over  this  provision,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  warmaking  powers  be 
given  to  the  President  instead.  Voicing 
opposition  to  this  suggestion,  George 
Mason,  the  great  Virginian,  said  the 
President  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
with  it."  Others  also  voiced  their  objec- 
tion, and  the  suggestion  was  forever  put 
aside. 

However,  James  Madison  moved  to 
substitute  the  phrase  "declare  war"  for 
"make  war."  In  suggesting  this  change, 
his  recorded  intention  was  to  keep  the 
warmaking  auth.ority  in  Congress  but  to 
leave  to  the  President  the  "power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks."  Roger  Sherman 
agreed,  stating  that  the  Executive 
"should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  com- 
mence war."  With  this  understanding, 
Madison's  change  of  language  was 
adopted. 

Thus,  as  the  debate  refiects,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  intended 
Congress  to  retain  control  over  the  power 
to  make  war.  with  the  exception  that  the 
President  was  empowered  to  repel  uni- 
laterally sudden  attacks  upon  our 
shores. 

In  contrast  to  the  broad  warmaking 
I>owers  entrusted  to  Congress,  the  foimd- 
ers  of  our  country  envisioned  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  powers  to  be  similar  to 
the  power  ixissessed  by  any  high  military 
or  naval  commander.  This  was  the  view 
of  Hamilton  as  expressed  in  "Federalist 
Paper  No.  69."  Hamilton  wrote: 

The  President  is  to  be  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  as  first  General 
and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy;  while  that 
of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  declaring 
of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of 
fleets  and  armies,  all  which,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion under  consideration,  would  appertain  to 
the  legislature. 

There  is  no  question  what  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  in  mind.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion what  James  Madison  had  in  mind. 
There  is  no  question  what  any  of  the 
drafters  of  our  Constitution  had  in  mind. 
It  is  rather  amazing  to  me  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  .  a  man  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  strict  constructionism  ap- 
proach to  the  Constitution,  would  ad- 
vocate such  a  loose  and  liberal  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  which  could 
hardly  ever  be  justified  In  the  light  of 
the  language  of  the  docimient  itself,  or 
the  recorded  words  and  intentions  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  who  frsmied  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr  President,  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution could  hardly  have  imagined 
that  when  they  vested  in  Congress  the 
power  to  commit  our  Nation  to  war  and 
made  the  Presidwit  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Nation's  troops,  they  were 
creating  in  one  man,  the  President,  the 
unfettered  power  to  make  for  all  the 
Nation  a  decision  to  send  our  troops 
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across  recognized  boundaries  Into  for- 
eign nations  for  any  ttaie  and  at  any 
expense. 

Likewise,  oiu-  forefathers  could  hard- 
ly have  imagined  that  in  giving  Con- 
gress the  power  to  initiate  war  it  failed 
to  also  give  Congress  the  power  to  limit 
a  war  or,  indeed,  to  end  it. 

The  leaders  of  our  young  Nation 
demonstrated  an  awareness  of  Congress 
broad  constitutional  power  with  regard 
to  engaging  in  war  outside  our  shores. 
They  recogriized  that  congressional  au- 
thorization was  a  constitutional  pre- 
requisite to  committing  American  troops 
to  battle  outside  of  our  country.  And 
they  understood  that  in  limited  wars. 
Congress  was  intended  to  retain  control 
over  the  scope  and  boundaries  of  Ameri- 
can military  involvement. 

CKir  first  war,  which  lasted  from  1789 
to  1801,  was  a  limited  naval  war  with 
France.  Although  American  shipping  was 
endangered,  Alexander  Hamilton  cau- 
tioned President  Adams  not  to  take  ac- 
tion against  the  French  fleet  without 
congressional  authority.  Hamilton  wrote: 

In  so  delicate  a  case,  in  one  which  Involves 
so  Important  a  consequence  as  war,  my 
opinion  Is  that  no  doubtful  authority  ought 
to  be  exerclaed  by  the  President. 

President  Adam.s  listened  to  the  advice 
of  Hamilton  and  elected  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Congress. 

The  supremacy  of  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  the  making  of  war  was  likewise 
voiced  by  President  Jefferson,  President 
James  Monroe.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Daniel  Webster.  For  example,  during  a 
dispute  with  Spain  in  1805  over  the 
boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
Jefferson  told  Congress: 

Considering  that  Congress  alone  Is  consti- 
tutionally Invested  with  the  power  of  chang- 
ing our  position  from  peace  to  war,  I  have 
thought  It  my  duty  to  await  their  authority 
before  using  force  In  any  degree  which  could 
be  avoided.  .  .  .  The  spirit  and  honor  of  our 
country  require  that  force  should  be  Inter- 
posed to  a  certain  degree.  It  will  probably 
contribute  to  advance  the  object  of  peace. 

But  the  course  to  be  pursued  will  require 
the  command  of  means  which  It  belongs  to 
Congress  exclusively  to  yield  or  deny.  To 
them  I  communicate  every  fact  material  for 
their  Information  and  the  documents  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
To  their  wisdom,  then,  I  look  for  the  course 
I  am  to  pursue,  and  will  pursue  with  sincere 
zeal  that  which  they  shall  approve. 

The  words  of  Monroe  and  Adams  are 
equally  enlightening.  In  1824.  President 
Monroe  addressed  himself  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Cuban-based  pirates  who  plim- 
dered  American  shipping  and  fled  again 
to  the  safety  of  Spanish  territory.  In  his 
annual  message  to  Congress,  Monroe 
said: 

Whether  those  robbers  should  be  pursued 
on  the  laud,  the  local  authorities  be  made  re- 
sp>onslble  for  these  trocltles,  or  any  other 
measure  be  resorted  to  to  suppress  them.  Is 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  1824,  Colombia,  then  an  Infant  na- 
tion, Informed  the  United  States  that  It 
was  threatened  by  Prance  and  needed 
protection.  Even  though  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  had  been  announced  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  President  would  not 
commit  the  Nation  to  defend  Colombia. 


In  a  letter  to  fonner  President  Madison. 
Monroe  wrote  that  "the  Executive  has  no 
right  to  compromit  the  Nation  In  any 
question  of  war."  Three  days  later.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Adams  formally  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Colombia  that  "by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  ul- 
timate decision  of  tiiis  question  belongs 
to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Over  the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  also  addressed  itself  to 
the  relative  roles  of  the  President  and 
Congress  in  the  warmaking  process. 
Three  very  illuminating  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Involve  cases  which  grew 
out  of  the  French-American  naval  war. 
The  first  case,  Bas  against  Tingey.  de- 
cided in  1800.  involved  a  claim  by  the 
owner  of  a  French  vessel  that  his  vessel 
could  not  be  seized  and  salvaged  by  an 
American  naval  comm.ander  because  the 
United  States  was  not  officially  at  war 
with  Prance.  This  csise  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  had  the  power  to 
initiate  a  limited  or  "imperfect"  war  and 
whether  the  Congress  was  empowered  to 
so  determine  the  scope  of  this  war.  The 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  Congress  may 
both  establish  and  set  the  boundaries  of 
limited  war.  Justice  Chase  said : 

Congress  is  empowered  to  declare  a  general 
war.  or  Congress  may  wage  a  llnUted  war; 
limited  In  place,  in  object.  In  time  ...  If 
a  partial  war  is  waged.  Its  extent  and  oper- 
ation depend  on  our  munlclpxU  laws. 

Justice  Patterson  agreed.  He  said: 

As  far  as  Congress  tolerated  and  authorized 
the  war  on  our  part,  so  far  may  we  proceed 
in  hostUe  operations. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  not 
on  the  Supreme  Court  when  Bas  against 
Tingey  was  decided,  but  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  war  in  Talbot 
against  Seeman.  Upholding  the  right  of 
a  U.S.  ship  of  war  to  take  a  prize,  he  said : 

The  whole  power  of  war  being,  by  the  Oon- 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States,  vested  In  Con- 
gress, the  action  of  that  body  can  alone  be 
resorted  to  as  guides  in  this  inquiry. 

The  third  case  is  Little  against  Bar- 
reme,  decided  in  1804.  This  case  involved 
a  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
President  to  instruct  the  Navy  to  seize 
any  American  ship  "sailing  to"  any 
French  port.  In  contrast.  President 
Adam.s  instructed  naval  commanders  to 
seize  American  vessels  "bound  to  or  from 
French  ports."  A  Danish  vessel  bound 
from  a  French  port  was  mistaken  for  an 
American  vessel  and  seized.  In  affirming 
a  lower  court  decision  awarding  damage 
against  the  American  captain.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  writing  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  held  that  the  naval  commander 
was  not  authorized  to  foUow  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  and  seize  an  out- 
ward bound  ship  bcause  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  its  warmaking  power,  had 
already  legislated  otherwise. 

Thus.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  man 
whose  court  laid  down  so  many  of  the 
fundamental  constitutional  law  decisions 
of  our  Nation's  jurisprudence,  opined 
that  the  acts  of  Congress  enacted  pur- 
suant to  its  war-declaring  power  are 
superior  to  the  actions  of  the  President 
undertaken  pursuant  to  his  commander 
in  chief  power,  and  that  the  President 


must  comply  with  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  Congress  for  fighting  a  limited 
war. 

Moreover,  in  1850,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Flemming  against  Page  stated  that  as 
Commander  in  Chief  the  President's 
"duty  and  power  are  purely  military"  and 
the  Court  held  that  this  power  cannot  be 
expanded  to  include  certain  powers  con- 
ferred on  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

In  1863.  in  the  prize  cases  the  Court 
again  turned  Its  attention  to  the  power 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
over  war.  The  Court  said: 

By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  a  national  or  foreign 
war  .  .  .  [The  President]  has  no  power  to 
Initiate  or  declare  a  war  against  a  foreign 
nation. 

Aside  from  these  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, aside  from  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  aiside  from  the  "Fed- 
eralist Papers,"  and  aside  from  the  words 
and  explanations  of  Madison,  Mason, 
Hamilton,  and  Sherman,  and  their  deeds 
and  actions  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention, 
more  recent  events  serve  as  ample  prec- 
edent for  congressional  action  designed 
to  keep  our  troops  out  of  Cambodia.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act  of  1940  which  set  clear 
geographical  limits  on  the  use  of  our 
troops  abroad.  This  suit  provided  that: 

Persons  Inducted  Into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  under  this  act  shall  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  except  In  the  territories 
and  poesessions  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding the  PhlUppine  Islands. 

In  brief,  it  is  clear  that  the  war- 
declaring  clause  of  the  Constitution  in- 
dependently empowers  Congress  to  spec- 
ify the  outer  boimdaries  of  our  Nation's 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Some  might  conclude  that  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  send  American  troops 
into  Cambodia  without  congressional 
autliorization  represents  an  infringement 
of  Congress'  warmaking  authority  and 
an  abuse  of  his  owti  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  way  this  matter  has  been  an- 
swered. For  while  it  has  been  argued  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  supplies  adequate  authority 
for  the  President's  action  in  Cambodia, 
the  administration  has  told  us  that  it  is 
not  relying  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion as  support  for  its  Vietnam  policy. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  ques- 
tion the  President's  Commander  in  Chief 
authority.  Rather,  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervik)  ,  that  Congress  does  not  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  limit  the 
perimeters  of  U.S.  military  activity  is 
completely  without  support  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  Nation;  indeed. 
it  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  but  also  to  the  words  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  great 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  were 
addressed  to  this  vital  matter. 

It  is  dear  that  Congress  has  been 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  at  the  very 
least,  an  equally  Important  role  to  play 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  war  and  peace. 
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We  must  no  longer  ignore  that  responsi- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  I  again 
iiivite  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN) — I  wish  he  were  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber now — to  the  fact  that  the  first  draft 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  the  words  "that  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  weu*."  It  was  only 
after  lengthy  debate,  and  after  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  was  clearly  limited,  that 
the  words  "to  declare  war"  were  substi- 
tuted. 

An  equally  independent  source  of  con- 
stitutional authority  for  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  Is  Congress  Article  1, 
Section  8,  power  to  lay  taxes  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense.  In  this  regard, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution, Congress  has  complete  control 
over  governmental  use  of  funds.  This 
power  over  the  purse  must  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  Important  standards  of  our  rep- 
resentative democracy.  In  the  "Federalist 
Papers,"  Madison  described  the  money 
pKJwer  In  the  following  terms. 

This  power  over  the  purse  may.  In  fact, 
be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effec- 
tual weapon  with  which  any  constitution 
can  arm  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Madison  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

The  power  to  levy  taxes  which  would 
determine  whether  a  king  could  or  could 
not  send  his  country  into  war  contrary 
to  the  desires  and  best  Interests  of  his 
people  was  the  most  importarrt  single 
power  demanded  and  received  by  the 
barons  at  Runnymede  when  Magna 
Carta  was  agreed  to  by  King  John. 

Last  year.  Congress,  acting  imder  its 
pursestring  power,  took  an  important 
step  in  restricting  the  President's  control 
over  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  abroad. 
In  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  1970,  Congress  provided  that  "None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  introduction 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos  or  Thailand." 

This  provision  serves  as  a  clear  prece- 
dent for  similar  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
American  troops  in  Cambodia  imder 
Chm-ch-Cooper  and.  Indeed,  in  Vietnam 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  live  up  to  its  own  constitu- 
tional authority  over  the  issue  of  peace. 
Its  Important  responsibilities  imder  the 
war-declaring  clause  and  the  pursestring 
clause  of  the  Constitution  for  too  long 
have  remained  dormant.  Indeed,  for  too 
long  has  Congress  relied  upon  an  Imag- 
inary rubber-stamp  clause  when  faced 
with  the  great  warmaking  and  peace- 
making decisions  of  our  Nation.  Congress 
can  no  longer  sit  back,  falsely  claiming 
that  the  war  Is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
President.  Since  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  limit  the  war,  Con- 
gress must  share  vrith  the  President  the 
culpability  for  the  war's  continuance,  or 
the  credit  for  bringing  It  to  an  end. 

There  Is  abimdant  constitutional  au- 
thority to  support  the  enactment  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment. 


I  urge  Congress  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority and  do  its  share  toward  ending 
our  military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  very  fine  statement  in 
support  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. 

The  constitutional  issue  we  face  is  ex- 
tremely grave.  It  was  never  contem- 
plated, at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  ever  assert,  unilat- 
erally, a  greater  power  than  that  of  de- 
fending the  country  against  an  attack. 

Too  frequently,  it  is  being  said  these 
days,  that  in  the  nuclear  age,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  have  become 
outmoded. 

No  one  maintains  that  the  President 
lacks  authority  to  defend  the  United 
States  if  It  Is  threatened  by  imminent 
attack.  Those  who  cry,  "It's  different 
now,  in  this  nuclear  age,"  never  bother 
to  explain  how  the  difference  outmodes 
the  Constitution.  As  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent possesses  all  the  authority  he  needs 
to  protect  the  American  people,  as  well 
as  the  security  of  the  coimtry  against  a 
hostile  attack  from  without,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nuclear  age  to  call  into 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tional proposition  that  the  decision  to 
enter  a  foreign  war  should  be  made,  not 
by  one  man,  the  Chief  Executive,  but, 
rather,  by  all  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  After  all,  this  was  the 
fundamental  reason  we  revolted  against 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  George  m. 

Congressional  authority  is  what  we 
seek  here  to  resissert. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  very  fine  argu- 
ment he  has  made  today. 

BtrSINESSMEN  BACK  CONGRESSIONAL  EFTOBT 
TO   rND   THE    WAB 

Mr.  President,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
these  days  that  our  yoimg  people — by 
overwhelming  margins — are  opposed  to 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  especially  the 
American  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

What  we  do  not  often  realize  Is  that 
large  segments  of  the  adult  population 
likewise  oppose  the  administration's  In- 
dochina policy.  They  support  congres- 
sional efforts  to  end  the  war. 

Last  Friday  and  again  on  Monday — 
May  15  and  18 — a  poll  was  taken  of  busi- 
ness employees  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  by  business  administration  students 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Sixty-three  firms  in  the  Bay  area  par- 
ticipated in  the  poll.  In  all.  about  12,700 
ballots  on  congressional  initiatives  to  end 
the  war  were  distributed  to  employees  of 
these  firms.  Of  this  nimaber,  8.169  were 
returned. 

The  results  are  overwhelming.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  those  responding  agreed 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  "act  now  to  promote  and  ensure 
an  end  to  the  use  of  U.S.  air,  ground, 
and  sea  forces  in  the  imdeclared  war  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  full  breakdown  of  this  poll  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  to- 


gether with  a  copy  of  the  opinion  ques- 
tionnaire on  which  the  results  were 
based. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Contact  Committee  for  Business 
Students,  362  Barrows  Hall,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Contact:  Dieter  Klein, 
Chairman,  Telephone  642-1728.  May  19,  1970. 

To  be  released  10:00  AJd.,  Alexander  Grant 
Sc  Co.,  1  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Business  Administration  Students  at  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  with  ap- 
proval of  management,  have  designed  a  bal- 
lot to  survey  employees  of  Bay  Area  business 
firms  on  a  call  for  Congressional  action  to 
end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Sixty-three 
firms  participated  in  this  poll  by  secret  bal- 
lot on  Friday  and  Monday. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  as  follows: 

Of  8169  baUots  returned. 

(1)  6811  support  the  following  call  for 
Congress  to  act  now: 

"As  an  employee  of  a  business  firm,  I  call 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
act  now  to  promote  and  ensure  an  end  to 
the  use  of  U.S.  air,  ground  and  sea  forces  In 
the  undeclared  war  In  Southeast  Asia." 

(2)  1900  support  the  following  call  for  no 
action  by  Congress  at  this  time: 

"As  an  employee  of  a  buslnesss  firm,  I  call 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  no  action  at  this  time  regarding  the  use 
of  U.S.  air,  ground  and  sea  forces  in  the  un- 
declared war  In  Southeast  Asia." 

(3)  458  ballots  were  Invalid. 

(4)  on  the  call  for  Congressional  action 
now,  4876  ballots  were  signed. 

(5)  on  the  call  for  no  Congressional  action 
at  this  time,  1277  ballots  were  signed. 

All  signed  ballots  will  be  mailed  to  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation. 

An  estimated  12.700  ballots  were  issued. 

Mike  Echols  (PhD  Candidate  in  Man- 
agement Science)  said.  "71%  of  those 
employees  who  voted  have  supported  our 
call  for  Congressional  action  to  end  the  war. 
It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  respond  to  th<.<»  and 
similar  calls  from  previously  silent  Ameri- 
cans. We  students  also  call  on  business  lead- 
ers for  continued  euppwrt  In  our  positive  ef- 
forts to  bring  an  end  to  the  violence  and 
abuse  which  has  characterised  campus  dis- 
sent and  governmental  response." 

The  ballot  before  you  was  designed  by 
business  administration  students  at  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  and  ac- 
cepted by  your  management  to  survey  the 
opinion  of  the  business  community  regard- 
ing congressional  action  on  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  would  like  you.  if  you  so  desire,  to 
register  your  opinion  as  an  individual.  Ac- 
cordingly you  may  sign  your  name.  Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  you  choose  to  sign  your 
ballot.  It  will  be  counted.  Only  signed  ballots 
will  be  maUed  to  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Choose  one  of  the  foUowing  two  state- 
ments by  checking  the  appropriate  box. 

n  As  an  employee  of  a  business  firm,  I 
call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  act  now  to  promote  and  ensure  an  end 
to  the  use  of  U.S.  air.  ground  and  sea  forces 
in  the  undeclared  war  \n  Southeast  Asia. 

D  As  an  employee  of  a  business  firm,  I 
call  up>on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  no  action  at  this  time  regarding 
the  use  of  U.S.  air,  ground  and  sea  forces 
in   the  undeclared   war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Signature   (optional) :    

City  of  residence:   

mARO   NEWSPAPERS   CONTINUE  TO  PROTEST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  news- 
paper editorials  from  Idaho  continue  to 
reach  me  In  protest  against  the  decision 
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of   Presideni  NLxon   to   send  American 
troops  into  CamtMdia. 

The  Blackfoot.  Idaho  News  on  May  2. 
concludes  its  critical  editorial  with  one 
word —  Humbug."  On  May  7.  the  News 
utters  "a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  re- 
maining influence  of  the  United  States 
Senate."  And  the  News'  editorial  of  May 
9  states  that  "one  can  only  come  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  U.S.  troops  must  be  re- 
moved from  Indochina  with  all  possible 
haste.'  Then  on  May  14.  two  News  ed-' 
itorials  support  Senate  efforts  to  curb 
unilateral  presidential  decisionmaking 
as  to  the  involvement  and  deployment 
of  Americaii  combat  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Rexburg  Standard  on  May  12  asks 
a  question  that  has  been  bothering  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate : 

What  wm  the  President  do  If  operations 
by  our  own  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  are 
not  successful? 

The  Standard  contrasts  the  action  of 
President  Nixon  in  respect  to  Cambodia 
with  the  position  of  President  Kennedy 
who  opted  for  "doing  nothing"  despite 
militar>-  advice  that  "limited"  air  and 
ground  support  be  provided  in  Laos.  The 
Standard  points  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Kennedy  decision: 

He  (Kennedy)  refused  to  follow  that  line, 
and  we  have  since  avoided  large-scale  fight- 
ing in  Laos. 

A  col'omn  by  R.  J.  Bruning,  on  May  1, 
1970,  in  the  North  Idaho  Press  expresses 
severe  misgivlnsrs  about  our  military 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia.  Rollie 
Bruning  wonders  whether  President 
Nixon  may  be  "risking  involving  the 
United  States  in  a  war  for  Indochina. 
with  virtually  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
arrayed  aigainst  us,  either  actively.  In- 
directly, or  passively.  He  writes  that  ev- 
ery American  would  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  the  United  States  should  not 
become  a  "second  rate  power.  But  na- 
tions as  poxerf  ul  as  this  one — in  the  con- 
text of  rheir  times— have  fallen  into  sec- 
ond-rate status  because  of  costly  military 
adventures  induced  by  pride." 

Mr.  Bruning  sums  up  the  case  against 
our  military  commitments  in  this  per- 
suasive fashion: 

Every  .American  wania  his  nation  to  be  a 
first  rate  power. 

Bat  what  does  'first  rate'  Imply? 

Does  It  require  a  military  victory,  no  mat- 
t«r  how  costly,  in  the  Jungles  of  Souther-st 

Or  do«s  It  mean  respect  from  other  na- 
tions' 

Does  It  mean  villages  destroyed  In  South 
Vietnam,  or  ghettoes  rebuilt  In  American 
cities? 

Does  it  require  the  spending  of  billions 
"f  dollars  on  arms,  or  meeting  the  growing 
demands  of  people  at  home? 

Can  the  pride  of  a  military  victory  be 
marched  by  the  pride  in  a  peaceful  domestic 
scene'' 

In  our  desire  to  defeat  Communism  In 
the  Jungles,  we  risk  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
the  greater  need  Is  to  preserve  free  govern- 
ment at  home. 

I  ask  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Blackfoot   (Idaho)   Ne'ws,  May  2, 

1970) 

Us  NAUCHrY  OrrsPRiNC 

Say,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  for  the  moment  the  country's 
prime  "father  figure." 

Then,  still  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  say 
that  .Americans  who  have  on  moral,  legal 
and  Constitutional  reasoning  opposed  tJ.S. 
Involvement  in  Indo  China  are  the  son  or 
daughter  figures. 

Thursday  night.  Father  Nixon  took  son  or 

^daughter  over  his  knee,  and  in  preparation 

for  the  spanking,  said  "Now  son,  you  know 

this  Is  going  to  hurt  me  worse  than  It  docs 

yon." 

After  the  spanking.  Father  Nixon  said, 
"Just  remember.  I  did  It  for  your  own  good." 

It  may  be  quite  dlfflcult  for  those  of  us 
who  are,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  playing 
the  role  of  naughty  son  or  daughter,  to  really 
believe  Mr.  Nixon's  escalation  of  the  war 
will  hurt  him  more  than  it  does  us,  or  that  it 
Is  really  for  our  own  good. 

Humbug. 


Old  Cold  Warkior  Sitrfaces 

The  grim  visage  of  the  old  cold  warrior, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  finally  has  emerged. 

Many  of  us  were  hop>eful  that  the  old 
Richard  Nixon,  who  built  a  political  career 
by  frightening  people  with  the  threat  of  an 
international  communist  conspiracy,  had 
disappeared. 

How  could  we  have  been  so  foolish!  Red- 
baiting brought  Richard  M.  Nixon  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  small  village  of  Yorba  Linda 
In  southern  California  to  national  promi- 
nence. 

It  was  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
who  Joined  forces  with  Secrstary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  to  urge  Intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  In  the  war 
Prance  waged  In  Indochina  In  the  fifties  In 
an  effort  to  regain  the  colonies  that  had  been 
stripped  from  her  during  World  War  11.  To 
his  eternal  credit,  the  good  sense  of  President 
Elsenhower  prevailed,  and  he  vetoed  the 
Nlxon-Dulles  recommendations. 

It  was  Richard  Nixon  who  from  the  side- 
lines In  1965  cheered  on  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  Johnson  made  the  fatal  move 
of  sending  American  troops  Into  the  Jungles 
of  Vie' nam. 

It  was  Richard  Nixon,  who,  when  the 
American  people  revolted  against  a  stupid. 
Immoral  and  illegal  war  against  a  primitive 
people  who  posed  no  threat  to  us,  who  said 
he  had  a  plan  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam 
If  he  only  might  be  elected  President. 

It  was  Richard  Nixon  who  invented  the 
phrase  of  "Vletnaxnlzatlon"  to  induce  the 
people  to  support  an  elTort  that  can  only  re- 
sult in  leaving  htindreds  of  thousands  of 
American  support  troops  In  Vietnam  for  an 
Indefinite  number  of  years,  despite  supply- 
ing our  shabby  little  puppets  in  Saigon  with 
the-  most  sophisticated  of  weapons  so  they 
may  continue  the  wholesale  killing  of  their 
counUymen. 

It  Is  Richard  Nixon  who  has  sent  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia,  thereby  increasing  the 
chances  that  the  war  will  spread  all  over  In- 
dochina. 

In  his  column  published  May  6,  James 
Reston  points  out  that  President  Nixon  Is 
lashing  out  from  a  sense  of  weakness,  not 
strength. 

So  we  see  him  persuaded  one  day  that 
peace  Is  within  otir  grasp — the  next  day  con- 
vinced by  his  military  advisers  that  his  whole 
command  will  be  lost  unless  he  expands  the 
war. 

One  day  he  proclaims  the  sanctity  of 
every  human  life — even  those  of  the  enemy — 
and  the  next  day  he  sends  100  bombers  over 
Into  North  Vietnam. 

What,  asks  Reston,  will  Nixon  do  next? 

As  Richard  Nixon  appears  to  react  more 


and  more  to  his  own  basic  Instincts,  I  can 
only  utter  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  remain- 
ing Influence  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

On  Why  We  SHOtTLO  Lea\'E 

Poltlcal  idealism  as  it  is  being  used  to 
rationalize  wars  In  various  portions  of  the 
world  is  no  more  than  a  giant  canard. 

For  example,  Russia  realistically  has  pre- 
cious little  hope  Egypt  or  any  other  Arab 
country  will  turn  ■communist"  because  of 
Russian  support  against  Israel. 

Israel  is  highly  unlikely  to  adopt  Anglo- 
American  "democracy"  because  of  any  sup- 
port from  the  U.S.  Indochina  will  adopt 
whatever  form  of  government  it  wants  If  and 
when  U.S.  forces  leave. 

This  latter  statement  was  backed  up  this 
week  by  Jerome  K.  Holioway,  a  State  De- 
partment official  and  specialist  in  Southeast 
Asia,  who  said  in  Idaho  Falls  "V/e  cannot 
export  Anglo-American  'democracy'  to  an- 
other country,"  especially  an  Asian  country. 

Arab  countries  are  typically  nationalist  or 
fascist,  Urael  uses  a  modified  republican- 
nationalism  mixed  with  church-and-state 
rule. 

To  say  that  US,  soldiers  are  In  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  to  protect  democracy  Is  a 
naive  misconception.  The  soldiers  are  there 
to  protect  territory. 

Ru?slan  soldiers  are  In  and  around  Egypt 
to  protect  territory.  Israeli  soldiers  fanned 
out  from  Israel  In  a  six-day  war  to  acquire 
territory. 

In  World  Weir  Two,  the  fight  was  over 
territory  and  Idealism.  It  was  democratists 
and  communists  sigalnst  fascists  and  Nazis. 
Today,  the  fight  has  narrowed.  It  Is  world 
power  against  world  power  in  a  battle  over 
territory. 

The  U.S.  does  not  need  the  territory  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Indochina.  At  least,  the  U.S. 
does  not  need  it_^asL-£aough  to  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  40,000  lives. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  begin  protecting  only 
what  Is  ours.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  are  out  of  date  and  useless. 

Thus,  one  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  U.S.  troops  must  be  removed  from  Indo- 
china with  all  possible  haste. 

The  Bill  to  End  the  War 

It  may  appear  a  little  far-fetched,  but  the 
Hatfield-McOovern  bill  to  end  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  the  first  concrete  anti-war 
move  to  come  Into  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  a  lot  of 
anti-war  sentiment  expressed  by  men  Includ- 
ing Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon.  But 
sentiment  was  the  extent  of  It. 

Senate  critics  of  President  Nixon's  course 
In  Southeast  Asia— notably  Including  Idaho's 
Prank  Church — banded  together  Tuesday  In 
an  expensive  half  hour  television  discussion 
of  their  goal. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  spending  legislation  would  cut 
off  spending  for  U.S.  operations  In  Cambodia 
30  days  after  passage — and  would  bar  spend- 
ing for  military  activities  In  Laos  and  for 
combat  operations  in  South  Vietnam  effective 
Dec.  31. 

All  of  ths  sounds  a  bit  too  good  to  be  true — 
too  good  to  ever  be  accepted  by  America's 
leaders  In  Congress.  But  it  does  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  gives  It  con- 
siderable weight. 

Mr.  Nixon  must  take  the  blame — or  possi- 
bly (some  say)  credit — for  the  Cambodian 
adventure.  The  House  and  Senate,  however, 
must  shoulder  the  blame  for  funding  the 
military  operation  and  favoring  the  eager 
advice  of  the  generals  all  these  years. 

The  Hatfleld-McOovern  proposal.  If  noth- 
ing else,  will  show  America  which  senators 
really  want  peace  badly  enough  to  force  the 
Issue. 

Every  aspect  of  the  war  stinks.  Sen.  Church 
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made  possibly  the  most  meaningful  com- 
ment during  the  entire  bi-partisan  half  hour. 
"It  Is  not  our  power  that  Is  In  question,  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  our  policy,"  he  said. 

Persons  of  similar  opinion  are  asked  to 
write  opposing  as  well  as  favorable  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Mall  to  congressmen 
who  dislike  the  Hatfield-McOovem  amend- 
ment will  probably  do  more  good  than  mall 
to  those  who  already  approve.  But  Church 
and  Ooodell  and  McQovern  and  Hughes  could 
use  some  thanks,  too. 

Mall  to  any  senator  arrives  simply  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  name,  Washington,  D.C. 

Yes,  Things  Have  Chanced 

Five  United  States  Senators  sponsored  an 
unusual  television  program  Tuesday  In 
which  they  asked  for  public  support  to  ef- 
fect passage  of  an  amendment  termed  "the 
amendment  to  end  the  war."  It  was  an  Im- 
pressive presentation,  but  the  amendment 
should  be  considered  on  Its  merits  and  all 
high-sounding  rhetoric,  on  both  sides,  should 
be  Ignored. 

Even  for  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
war  for  years — and  election  results  prove  this 
group  lias  always  been  a  minority — things 
have  changed,  and  It  might  be  time  to  take 
a  close,  objective  look  at  our  Involvement  in 
Asia. 

1 — The  war  Is  Illegal.  Nobody  can  deny 
that,  because  the  power  to  wage  war  was 
given  to  the  Senate  In  our  constitution.  For 
this  reason  alone  the  amendment  should  be 
passed — the  executive  and  the  military 
should  not  be  able  to  wage  nnv  war  without 
the  official  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  that 
Is  precisely  what  is  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

2 — We  cannot  "lose"  this  war,  because  we 
have  never  considered  the  possibility  of  win- 
ning It.  It  Is  a  fact  that  U.S.  tnx>ps  have 
never  lost  a  single  battle  in  the  confilct. 

3 — Our  troops  would  not  be  endangered  by 
the  amendment.  If  the  Pentagon  Isn't  ca- 
pable of  pulling  out  the  men  safely  over  a 
p>erlod  of  14  months,  the  Pentagon  certainly 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wage  a  war. 

4 — We  would  not  be  cruelly  deserting  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  For  seven  years  we 
have  done  their  fighting;  for  years  prior  to 
that  we  gave  them  massive  doses  of  arms, 
money  and  training.  They  outnumber  their 
enemies.  Nothing  is  more  typical  of  the 
American  Way  than  the  concept  that,  given 
an  equal  chance,  a  man  or  a  country  should 
rise  or  fall  on  personal  elTort  and  ability.  We 
spent  over  40,000  American  lives  giving  the 
Sot'ith  Vietnamese  that  equal  chance.  If  they 
can't  make  It  now,  they  never  will. 

5 — Will  we  lose  face  as  a  nation?  Certainly 
the  Communist  bloc  will  herald  American 
withdrawal  a«  a  Communist  triumph,  but 
since  when  have  we  been  buddies  with  the 
Communist  bloc?  Our  allies — England, 
FVance,  the  Scandinavian  nations — have 
been  urging  withdrawal  for  years.  How  can 
we  lose  face  with  them  by  doing  what  they 
want  us  to  do?  The  fact  that  we  are  vir- 
tually alone  In  Vietnam  demonstrates  what 
other  Western  nations  think  of  our  policy 
there. 

6 — What,  acttially,  are  we  fighting  for? 
Communism  does  not  succeed  on  a  national 
scale,  as  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again.  The  only  thing  our  presence  does  is 
give  Communists  a  rallying  point.  How  could 
China  keep  the  minds  of  her  people  off  their 
poverty,  hunger  and  disease  if  there  were  no 
"Imperialist  warmongers"  to  unite  against? 
7 — What  about  Vietnamlzatlon?  Nixon  is 
sincere  In  his  beliefs,  but  even  Nixon  aide- 
steps  the  question  of  eventual  total  with- 
drawal, and  even  the  hawks  admit  the  proc- 
ess means  an  Indefinite  presence  of  up  to 
200,000  men  In  Vietnam,  As  Senator  Hughes 
said  Tuesday,  even  If  Vietnamlzatlon  works 
perfectly,  those  Americans  who  have  a  five- 
year-old  son  now  will  eventually  see  him  In 
the  jungles  of  Asia. 


8 — And  finally,  isn't  America  as  Important 
to  Americans  as  South  Vietnam?  We  are  the 
most  powerful  and  free  nation  on  earth — 
especially  if  you  are  a  moderately  prosperous 
white  man  In  Idaho.  If  oiu'  situation  is  so 
perfect  at  home  that  we  can  continue  to  Ig- 
nore it;  if  aU  our  problems  are  so  small, 
then  surely  there  would  be  no  objection  If 
that  five-year-old  son  was  to  be  brought  up 
as  an  Indian  on  the  reservation,  or  as  a  black 
In  the  ghetto.  He  might  commit  suicide  or 
be  klUed  in  a  riot,  but  what  Is  the  alterna- 
tive? 

Suppose  he  grows  up  "straight"  and  man- 
ages to  avoid  being  killed  in  Vietnam,  then 
enrolls  In  a  university.  Joins  ROTC,  becomes 
the  top  man  in  his  class,  gets  close  to  his 
goal  of  a  career  In  the  army,  and  walks  to 
class  some  sunny  spring  day. 

A  boy  did  Just  that  recently,  and  he  Is  dead 
now.  Not  because  of  National  Guardsmen,  or 
violent  students,  or  the  administration  of 
Kent  State,  but  because  of  the  wax. 

A  patriotic  American  believes  In  Justice 
and  freedom.  He  believes  In  our  constitu- 
tion and  all  the  things  America  stands  for. 
He  Is  always  searching  for  ways  to  make  the 
country  greater,  to  move  closer  to  a  perfect 
nation.  He  does  not  burn  a  building;  be  does 
not  sit  on  his  hands  and  keep  silent. 

He  writes  his  congressmen  and  says,  sim- 
ply, "I  vote  yes  on  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war." 


(Prom  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Standard,  May 
12,  1970) 

The  T)irrERKENT'  Fallacy 

President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation 
on  CamlKXlla  left  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. The  most  Important  one  Is  this:  'What 
will  the  President  do  if  operations  by  our 
own  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  not 
successful? 

Basically  these  operations  tire  deterrent  ac- 
tions: the  President  is  telling  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  must  stop  using  the  sanc- 
tuaries Inside  Cambodia  to  attack  South 
Vietnam,  and  further,  that  they  must  cease 
their  attacks  on  the  Cambodian  army.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  In 
the  past  have  never  resjKinded  to  our  deter- 
rent threats  as  we  would  have  wished. 

The  Vietnamese  War  Is  a  history  of  these 
failures  of  deterrence.  We  first  moved  In 
troops,  when  this  did  not  suffice,  we  followed 
with  ever  larger  commitment  of  troops.  When 
our  troops  did  not  have  a  satisfactory  deter- 
rent effect,  we  bombed  supply  trails.  When 
this  failed  we  began  bombing  extensively  in 
North  Vietnam  Itself.  In  the  end  we  have  re- 
versed the  process,  abandoning  all  of  these 
purportedly  deterrent  actions;  we  cut  back 
on  the  bombing  and  finally  stopped  It,  and 
now  we  are  removing  our  troops. 

Mr.  Nixon  talked  in  his  speech  about  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent.  The  point  is  that 
the  North  Vietnamese,  because  of  the  failure 
of  our  deterrent  actions  in  the  past,  feel 
that  our  threats  are  In  fact  not  credible. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
deterrent  threat  is  going  to  be  believed  in 
Hainol. 

Contrary  to  what  the  President  insinuated, 
there  are  precedents  for  the  option  of  doing 
nothing.  In  1962  President  Kennedy  faced  a 
similar  situation  in  Laos,  where  the  Royal 
Laotian  army  was  trapped  by  Pathet  Lao 
troops  In  the  Plain  of  Jars  region.  His  mili- 
tary advisers  counseled  "limited"  air  and 
ground  support.  When  Kennedy  asked  what 
the  options  would  be  if  the  operation  failed, 
the  reply  was  that  another  "limited"  In- 
crease would  be  needed  to  ball  out  the  troops. 
He  refused  to  follow  that  line,  and  we  have 
since  avoided  large-scale  fighting  In  Laos. 

President  Nixon  will  no  doubt  face  a  simi- 
lar question  In  the  near  future.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  believe  our  threat  and  the 
evidence  indicates  that  they  will  not — ^these 
"limited"    actions   by   U.S.   troops   in  Cam- 


bodia may  be  forced  to  continue.  Once  troops 
have  been  committed  to  the  operations  the 
only  alternative  that  Nixon  will  have  is  to 
add  more  troops  until  the  objective  is  gained. 
In  doing  this,  he  will  take  a  grave  risk  of 
turning  what  was  Johnson's  Vietnamese  War 
into  Nixon's  Indochinese  War. 

[Prom  the  North  Idaho  Press,  May  1,  1970] 

Stream  of  THorrcHT 

(ByR.  J.  B.) 

Because  President  Nixon  does  not  want 
this  nation  to  "become  a  second  rate  power", 
he  Is  risking  invoUIng  the  United  States  In 
a  war  for  Indochina,  with  virtually  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  arrayed  against  us,  either 
actively.  Indirectly  or  passively. 

No  American  wants  this  country  to  be  a 
"second  rate  power." 

But  nations  as  powerful  as  this  one — in  the 
context  of  their  times — have  fallen  Into  sec- 
ond rate  status  becatise  of  costly  military 
adventures  induced  by  pride. 

President  Nixon  said  last  night  he  promised 
to  end  the  war  and  win  a  Just  peace.  A  "Just" 
peace  is  always  one  Imposed  by  the  victor. 
Peace  Is  rarely  "Just"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
defeated. 

President  Elsenhower,  many  times  the 
military  man  that  President  was,  did  not  see 
the  necessity  for  winning  a  "Just  peace"  in 
South  Korea. 

He  saw  Instead  the  necessity  of  extricating 
the  United  States  from  a  costly  war  and  ac- 
cepted a  truce — there  has  never  been  a  peace 
agreement.  Just  or  otherwise — that  put  an 
end  to  the  fighting. 

That  truce  did  not  make  the  United  States 
a  "second  rate  power." 

But  a  costly  military  adventure  In  Indo- 
china could  make  the  United  States  a  sec- 
ond rate  power,  even  If  we  do  win  a  "Just 
peace." 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  so  far  has  cost 
us  the  lives  of  50,000  American  boys,  and  a 
himdred  billion  dollars  that  could  have  been 
better  spent  correcting  the  ills  we  have  at 
home.  Including  ghettos,  housing,  education, 
medicine,  transportation. 

Previous  administrations  involved  us  In 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam  because  of  the 
Ijellef  In  the  "domino  theory,"  that  the  fall 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commimlsts  would 
lead  to  the  fall  of  all  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Communists. 

To  the  extent  that  our  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam  kept  Indonesia  from  going 
Communist,  that  rationale  was  correct. 

But  now  President  Nixon  has  made  the  war 
a  matter  of  pride,  the  pride  of  winning  a 
military  victory. 

And  If  that  victory  cannot  be  won  by 
fighting  and  dying  In  South  Vietnam,  then 
perhaps  It  can  be  won  by  expanding  the  war 
to  Cambodia,  and  If  that  falls,  then  into 
Laos,  for  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  that  supplies 
the  Communist  bases  In  Cambodia  runs 
through  Laos.  If  the  attack  on  bases  In  Cam- 
bodia can  be  Justified,  then  attacks  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  Laos  can  be  Jtzstlfled. 

And  such  an  attack  in  Laos  will  be  carried 
out.  If  we  Insist  on  winning  a  "Just  peace" 
m  South  Vietnam. 

The  drive  Into  Cambodia  will  be  justified. 
If  it  is  successful  In  accomplishing  Its  ob- 
jective In  six  weeks  to  two  months,  as  the 
President  hopes  It  will. 

But  our  experience  in  South  Vietnam  to 
date  gives  Uttle  hope  that  it  will  be.  Despite 
overwhelming  air  superiority,  and  superior- 
ity In  fire  power,  logistics,  supplies  and 
equipment,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
"pacify"  large  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  won  valleys  and  mountain  tops  at  great 
cost  of  life,  only  to  find  the  enemy  reoccupy- 
Ing  those  areas  as  soon  as  we  leave. 

The  guerrilla  is  a  wlll-of-the-wlsp  fighter, 
and  he  is  doubly  effective  when  the  native 
population  has  no  spirit  of  nationalism  or 
loyalty. 
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And  so  the  promise  that  President  Nixon 
made,  that  American  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia  as  soon  as  Communist 
forces  are  driven  out  ol  the  area  and  mili- 
tary supplies  are  destroyed,  must  be  viewed 
wlti  skepticism. 

The  men  who  fought  and  died  for  Ham- 
burger Hlil  in  South  Vietnam,  or  clearing  the 
Au  Shu  valley  several  times,  give  basis  for 
such  skepticism. 

Camboidia  is  now  a  battlefield,  'and  the 
Cambodians  are  even  less  prepared  and 
equipped  to  protect  their  country  than  were 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Every  American  wants  his  nation  to  be  a 
firs'  rate  power. 

But  what  does  "first  rate"  Imply? 

Does  It  require  a  military  victory,  no  mat- 
ter how  costly,  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Or  does  It  mean  respect  from  other 
nations' 

Does  It  mean  villages  destroyed  in  South 
Vietnam ,  or  ghettos  rebuilt  In  American 
cities? 

Does  it  require  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  arms,  or  meeting  the  growing 
demands  of  people  at  home? 

Can  the  pride  of  a  military  victory  be 
matched  by  the  pride  in  a  peaceful  domestic 
scene? 

In  our  desire  to  defeat  Communism  in  the 
Jungles,  we  risk  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
the  greater  need  Is  to  preserve  free  govern- 
ment at  home. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  all  disturbed  by  the  pending  ques- 
tion and  by  the  supplemental  questions 
that  are  attached  to  it. 

I  have  just  taken  this  dispatch  from 
the  Associated  Press  ticker  tape  adjoin- 
ing the  Chamber  which  I  will  read  into 
the  Record  simply  because  it  brings  up, 
at  least  to  my  mind,  two  new  questions 
vrhich  have  not  heretofore  been  consid- 
ered by  me. 

This  Associated  Press  dispatch  comes 
from  Phnompenh.  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  it  reads : 

While  a  portable  phonograph  played  their 
national  anthem,  the  Chinese  Communi.>its 
lowered  the  flag  on  their  mammoth  embassy 
In  Phnom  Penh  today  and  the  staff  took  a 
Swiss  airliner  for  Peking. 

"Goodbye,  goodbye."  called  out  Ambas- 
sador Kang  Mao-Chao  In  English  as  he  ptassed 
down  a  line  of  television  cameramen  at  the 
airport. 

Aboard  the  DCS  w^ere  64  Chinese.  25  diplo- 
mats from  Norfh  Korea,  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Swiss  Ambassador 
to  Cambodia.  Jean  ReviUlod.  who  went  to  ar- 
range the  return  of  24  Cambodian  diplomats 
in  Peking.  Two  women  and  three  children 
were  among  the  passengers. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  first  on  that 
part  of  this  dispatch.  Evidently  there  has 
been  considerable  success  in  connection 
with  the  operations  in  Cambodia,  be- 
cause here  we  learn  that  the  entire  dele- 
gation from  the  Red  Chinese  Einbassy. 
consisting  of  64  persons,  including  the 
Ambassador  as  well  as  25  diplomats  from 
North  Korea,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  North 
Vietnam,  were  taking  off  to  go  to  Peking. 
.■Apparently  the  Communists  of  all  four 
descriptions,  as  mentioned  here,  find  it 
very  unhealthy  to  remain  in  Cambodia. 

I  call  attention  to  that  fact  first. 

Mr.  President.  I  resimie  the  reading 
of  the  dispatch: 


It  was  an  unus\ially  busy  day  for  Phnom 
Penh's  International  Airport.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  Chinese  delegation  arrived.  Cam- 
bodian Foreign  Minister  Yen  Sambaur  took 
off  for  Saigon. 

He  told  reporters  awaiting  the  Chinese 
group  that  be  was  going  to  ask  that  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  troops  remain  In 
Cambodia  beyond  President  Nixon's  June  SO 
pullout  date. 

That,  too,  is  a  disturbing  factor.  Ap- 
parently the  Cambodians  feel  that  they 
are  safe  with  the  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  there,  but  are  not  safe  other- 
wise. Tliat  is  not  an  entirely  new  com- 
ment. That  has  been  mentioned  hereto- 
fore in  this  debate. 
The  third  part  of  this  dispatch  reads: 
At  almost  the  same  moment,  a  Thai  aii 
force  transport  set  down  with  the  first  con- 
tingent of  a  Thai  mlUtary  mission  to  Cam- 
bodia. A  few  minutes  later  a  tiny  red  plane 
unloaded  a  plantation  worker  wounded  in 
fighting  near  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 

The  arrival  of  a  Thai  transport  plane 
with  what  was  described  as  the  first 
contingent  of  a  Thai  military  mission  in 
Cambodia  Involves  what  is,  to  me  at 
least,  a  new  consideration  in  this  whole 
debate. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  close 
military  relations  with  the  Thais.  We 
know  that  we  have  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can troops  there.  We  do  not  know  wheth- 
er there  are  American  advisers  with  the 
Thais  who  went  into  Phnompenh  or 
not. 

I  think  the  complexity  of  this  whole 
situation  is  made  clearer  by  this  dis- 
patch than  anything  I  have  heard  read 
into  the  Record  in  some  time. 

The  departure  of  the  Communist  dip- 
lomats hook,  line,  and  sinker  from  Cam- 
bodia, the  departure  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Cambodia  to  Saigon — not 
going  to  meet  with  an  enemy,  but  going 
to  ask  for  more  or  continued  help  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  Americans — 
and  the  arrival  of  a  Thai  air  force  trans- 
port setting  down  "with  the  first  con- 
tingent of  a  Thai  military  missdon  to 
Cambodia"  injects  a  different  item  into 
this  whole  picture. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  most  complex 
transaction.  And  without  commenting  at 
all  on  the  able  speeches  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  almost  in  its 
entirety  and  the  able  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  which  I  heard  with 
great  interest,  I  Just  want  the  record 
to  show  that  this  dispatch,  arriving  but 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  Associated  Press, 
indicates  the  highly  complex  nature  of 
this  situation  in  Cambodia  and  illus- 
trates rather  clearly  the  success  up  to 
now  of  our  Airerican  venture  in  that 
field. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  To  me,  these  news  reports  for- 
tify the  reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
proceed  with  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  Every  new  development  In 
Camlwdia  points  In  the  direction  of 
linking  the  United  States  with  Cambodia 
in  this  war.  It  certainly  is  very  clear 
from  what  the  Senator  read  from  the 
wire  that  strong  forces  are  now  at  work 


out  there  to  widen  the  war,  not  on  a 
temporary  basis,  as  the  President  envi- 
sioned, but,  rather,  as  a  permanent  new 
field  of  battle. 

The  policy  question  we  face  is  whether 
the  United  States  should  extend  its  pres- 
ent commitment  to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  a  new  com- 
mitment to  defend  the  Grovemment  of 
Cambodia.  This  question  falls  directly 
within  the  province  of  Senate  responsi- 
bility. At  this  time,  we  owe  no  obligation 
of  any  kind — no  treaty,  no  covenant, 
nothing  ever  brought  before  the  Senate, 
or  ratified  by  the  Senate,  that  would  obli- 
gate the  United  States  to  the  defense  of 
Cambodia.  That  Is  why  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  draw  the  line  right 
where  the  President  has  tried  to  draw 
it.  If  there  is  a  case  for  us  to  enlarge  the 
war  further,  to  pledge  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  imtold  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  defense  of  another  government  in 
Southeast  Asia,  let  the  President  come 
and  make  that  case,  and  the  Congress 
will  pass  on  It  as  contemplated  by  thf 
Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  \3ao 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  have  said  also 
that  three  or  four  dispatches  later  on  the 
ticker  tape  is  a  statement  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  also  the  White  House 
that  the  request  of  the  Cambodians  for 
an  extension  of  time  beyond  June  30  for 
the  stay  of  our  troops  will  be  denied  and 
will  not  be  granted.  The  point  of  my 
bringing  into  this  discussion  this  par- 
ticular dispatch,  first.  Is  to  show  that 
those  who  felt  there  could  be  little  suc- 
cess from  these  raids  have  been  shown 
that  there  has  been  very  large  success 
from  the  raids;  otherwise  why  would  all 
the  Communist  diplomatic  delegations  of 
Phnompenh  be  taking  off  to  Peking? 
Incidentally,  this  Is  quite  Interesting — It 
was  to  me — they  were  taking  off  in  Amer- 
ican-made DC-8s  to  get  them  out  of 
trouble. 

That  was  the  first  reason  I  wanted  to 
put  this  dispatch  in  the  record.  The  sec- 
ond reason  was  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  interv-ention  of  the  Thais  because  I 
know  our  own  contacts  with  them  are 
very  close,  and  very  intimate.  It  has  been 
so  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
not  familiar  uith  the  exact  nature  of 
those  contacts  but  I  have  heard  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
comment  repeatedly  that  the  relations 
are  very  close  and  that  we  have  a  great 
many  American  troops  and  a  great  many 
American  advisers  there. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  wording  of 
this  resolution  goes  so  far  as  to  affect 
American  advisers  coming  into  Cam- 
bodia from  the  west  from  Thailand  or 
not;  but  I  think  that  Is  a  subject  and 
consideration  that  might  well  be  coming 
into  this  discussion,  because  they  are 
there,  we  have  a  great  many  troops  in 
Thailand,  and  as  I  understand,  we  have 
some  very  real  obligations  and  commit- 
ments to  them.  So  this  Is  a  most  complex 
matter. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  glad  to  report  now  that 
the  White  House  has  immediately  re- 
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acted  that  it  will  not  extend  the  stay  of 
our  troops  there  beyond  the  June  30 
deadline.  In  other  words,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  one  of  those  who 
thinks  the  word  of  the  President  has  to 
be  questioned  or  confirmed  by  action  of 
the  Senate,  which  action  originally  did 
not  seem  to  be  action  of  confirmation 
but  rather  action  of  questioning.  I  am 
glad  it  is  now  being  proposed  to  be 
amended  so  that  instead  of  questioning 
the  intentioning  of  the  President,  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  it  will,  in  effect, 
say  that  the  Senate  is  asked  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  President.  I  personally 
think  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in 
front  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  of- 
fering this  resolution.  I  wish  to  read  the 
cliange  in  the  wording  that  is  suggested. 
It  is  as  follows: 

In  concert  with  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1.  1970.  and  to  expe- 
dite the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Cambodia,  It  Is  hereby  provided  that  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  law  hereafter 
enacted,  no  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may 
be  expended  after  July  1,  1970  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

The  last  three  or  four  lines  of  that 
wording  are  identical  with  what  was  in 
the  first  resolution.  The  first  three  or 
four  lines  changed  the  approach  from 
one  of  confrontation  with  the  President 
to  one  of  backing  him  up.  I  congratulate 
my  friends  who  offered  the  resolution  for 
having  decided  to  go  down  the  hill  in- 
stead of  up  the  hill. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  can  rely  on 
the  President  to  do  what  he  said,  smd 
the  AP  ticker  tape  indicates  that  is  clear- 
ly what  he  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  Our 
purpose  in  offering  the  amendment  has 
never  changed  from  the  beginning.  It 
remains  one  of  legislatively  backstopping 
the  President  in  his  declared  intention 
of  limiting  the  present  Cambodian  ven- 
ture. We  have  changed  the  wording  in 
the  preamble  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  is  our  intention  and  h£is  been 
from  the  outset. 

CAMBODIA    AND    LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  President,  according  to  James  Nel- 
son Grood-sell  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
have  been  appalled  at  the  President's 
decision  to  send  American  troops  into 
Cambodia. 

Our  incursion  into  Cambodia  "has  re- 
leased a  floodtlde  of  press  comment, 
public  opinion,  and  ofBcial  statement — 
most  of  it  highly  critical  of  Washington 
and  of  U.S.  world  policy  in  general." 
Indeed,  the  thrust  of  such  strong  reac- 
tion— in  front  page  newspaper  stories, 
on  editorial  pages,  on  popular  radio 
•talk"  shows,  by  various  officials  repre- 
senting an  assortment  of  Latin  govern- 
ments, and  in  peaceful  demonstrations 
by  both  Latin  and  North  American  stu- 
dents— "seems  negative,"  Mr.  Goodsell 
reports. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  privilege  to 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  know  the  close  bonds 


that  exist  between  our  Nation  and  other 
countries  in  the  Inter-American  System. 
Since  1941,  our  Latin  neighbors  have 
almost  Eilways  solidly  supported  our  pol- 
icies overseas.  It  grieves  me,  therefore, 
to  see  our  mistaken  policy  in  Cambodia 
compromise  our  position  and  standing 
in  another  part  of  the  globe,  especially 
an  area  such  as  Latin  America  which  is 
far  more  vital  to  our  national  interest 
than  any  which  we  claim  to  have  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  then,  that  the 
poUtical  consequences  of  our  mihtary 
incursion  into  Cambodia,  which  has  pro- 
foundly distressed  our  alUes  and  friends 
in  Latin  America,  will  be  minimal.  It  Is 
also  my  hope  that  these  same  neighbors 
will  help  us  to  see  our  error  and  encour- 
age us  to  reorder  our  foreign  policy 
priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  May 
11  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mow  Into  Cambodia  Stibs  Opposition  in 

Latin  Amirica 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

Buenos  Airks. — In  an  area  of  the  world 
where  President  Nixon  already  Is  viewed  with 
considerable  siisplclon.  It  Is  not  surprising 
to  encounter  among  Latin  Americans  a  very 
negative  reaction  to  his  decision  on  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  fact,  the  movement  of  United  States 
troops  into  Cambodia  has  released  a  flood- 
tide  of  press  comment,  public  opinion,  and 
official  statements — most  of  It  highly  critical 
of  Washington  and  of  United  States  world 
policy  In  general. 

Cambodia  remains  far  from  Latin  America 
physically  and  emotionally,  Just  as  Vietnam 

la. 

But  a  major  escalation  In  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  is  enough  to  bring  It  closer. 

SOME    MOX)    SYMPATHY 

Most  of  the  early  press  comment  criticizes 
President  Nixon  for  fueling  the  war,  rathw 
than  putting  It  out.  "He  Is  proving  Insensi- 
tive to  the  desires  of  mankind,"  Lima's  La 
Prensa  wrote.  "What  Is  needed  is  an  end  to 
warfare  and  to  fighting,  not  an  increase  even 
though  It  Is  done  under  the  guise  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  goal.  For  history  has  proven 
that  such  an  avenue  Is  doomed  to  failure." 

Other  resection  in  newspapers  was  similar, 
although  m  some  editorials  there  was  a  tone 
of  mild  sympathy  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
dilemma  faced  by  Washington  In  Asia. 

But  on  balance,  the  weight  of  editorial 
comment   feU    heavUy    against    the   United 

Moreover,  the  news  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  has  remained  a  front-page  story  in 
the  newspapers,  many  of  which  carry  maps 
and  special  illustrative  material  to  tell  read- 
ers where  Cambodia  Is  and  Its  historic  role 
as  part  of  the  Indo-Chlna  peninsula. 

El  Mercurlo,  a  leading  morning  newspaper 
In  Santiago,  the  Chilean  capital,  has  been 
particularly  strong  on  this  point. 

Public  opinion  in  Latin  America  Is  always 
hard  to  gauge — simply  because  the  means  for 
assessing  public  reaction  are  not  as  well 
developed  as  In  the  United  States  or  Western 
Europe.  But  even  here.  In  early  evidence  of 
pubUc  opinion,  the  reaction  seems  negative. 

DISAGREEMENT    VOICED 

Radio  "talk"  shows,  commonplace  In  the 
United  States,  are  Just  now  developing  In 
Latin  America.  And  the  talk  shows  of  the 
past  week  have  in  large  measure  been  de- 


voted  to  Cambodia  and  pubUc  reaction  to 
the  question  of  United  States  Involvement 

The  majority  of  the  callers  have  expressed 
disagreement  with  the  Nixon  decision  and 
the  talkmasters,  many  of  them  trying  to  pre- 
sent an  opposite  position  from  the  callers, 
have  been  hard  put  to  refute  callers'  com- 
ments. 

Official  reaction  has  been  slow.  Chile's  For- 
eign Minister  Gabriel  Valdes  said  that  ChUe 
would  hope  for  an  early  end  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict,  but  reserved  judgment  on  the 
specific  question  of  Cambodia.  However,  un- 
official Chilean  comment  from  sources  close 
to  the  government  expressed  "shock,  amaze- 
ment, and  concern"  over  Mr.  Nixon's  deci- 
sion. 

"It  represents  the  gravest  of  situations  we 
could  Imagine  and  makes  us  wonder  about 
where  the  United  States  is  heading,"  one  of 
these  sources  said. 

This  view  was  echoed  by  officials  In  other 
countries,  none  of  whom  wanted  to  be  quot- 
ed directly. 

"What  is  this  madness?"  asked  a  Colom- 
bian Government  official,  who  was  qxilck  to 
say  he  was  not  speaking  for  his  government, 
but  for  himself.  "This  is  all  so  tragic  and  so 
familiar  sounding.  Does  Washington  know  It 
is  palnUng  it&eU  into  another  trap  like  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  and  Mr.  Johnson  did  even  more 
surely?  ' 

While  these  have  been  the  words  spoken 
on  the  Cambodian  Involvement,  there  have 
also  been  a  number  of  demonstrations  taking 
place  In  various  Latin  American  lands. 

In  Venezuela,  two  students  were  killed  and 
four  others  wounded  In  a  gunfight  between 
police  and  Central  University  students  dem- 
onstrating against  the  United  States  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

PROTEST    escalated 

More  than  500  Venezuelan  students  were 
Involved  In  the  demonstration  and  the 
deaths  of  two  of  them  reportedly  triggered 
an  even  more  massive  student  protest.  Signs 
linking  the  Central  University  killings  with 
those  of  four  Kent  State  University  students 
In  Ohio  last  week  have  begun  to  appear  in 
Caracas. 

In  downtown  San  Jos6  Cost  Rica,  about 
100  United  States  youths,  most  of  them  teen- 
agers demonstrated  outside  the  United 
States  Embassy,  protesting  the  Intervention. 
The  protest  was  peaceful,  but  It  was  staged 
without  official  permission  from  San  Jos* 
municipal  authorities. 

The  majority  of  the  demonstrators  wer« 
university  students  studying  In  Costa  Rica 
and  some  were  the  children  of  North  Amer- 
ican officials  stationed  in  San  Jos6. 

Similar  demonstrations  by  United  States 
youths  In  other  Latin  American  countries 
are  sinticlpated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Cambodian  operation  continues,  the 
American  economy  shows  more  and  more 
that  it  is  in  grave  trouble.  Inflation  con- 
tinues to  rise  imbridled,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  continues  to  go  up.  while  the 
stock  market  sinks  out  of  sight,  reaching 
mw  the  lowest  level  in  8  years. 

Financial  observers  agree  that  this 
serious  situation  is  directly  related  to  our 
deepening  involvement  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  morass.  Confidence  might  well  be 
restored  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  legislatively  back- 
stopped  regarding  Cambodia.  Othen^-ise. 
the  forces  now  at  work— the  bureauc- 
racy, the  mUitary,  and  our  foreign  allies 
in  Southeast  Asian  capitals  such  as  Sai- 
gon. Bangkok.  Vientiane.  Taipei,  and 
Seoul— are  going  to  be  pushing  the  Pres- 
ident on  to  become  ever  more  Involved 
in  Indochina.  Indeed,  there  is  hard  evi- 
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dence  already  from  Saigon  that  the  gov- 
ernment there  is  relentlessly  pushing  the 
President  to  widen  the  war  beyond  the 
limits  he  set  in  his  April  30th  address 
to  the  Nation  and  his  May  8th  press 
conference. 

It  Ls  now  acknowledged  that  admin- 
istration policy  has  shifted  in  the  last 
10  days  regarding  the  administration's 
atutude  toward  South  Vietnamese  forces 
staying  In  Cambodia  once  we  have  left. 

The  American  economy  needs  assist- 
ance. As  Terry  Robards  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  last  week,  the  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Cooper  and  I  are 
offering  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  if  written  into  law,  would  help  re- 
store confidence  in  our  economy.  By  set- 
ting, in  concert  with  the  President,  the 
outer  limits  of  the  Cambodian  operation, 
it  would  reinforce  his  hand.  He  could 
then  tell  the  bureaucracy,  which  has 
come  to  possess  such  a  large  vested  in- 
terest in  our  position  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  with  which  he  must  cope  on  a  daily 
basis,  he  could  then  tell  his  military  ad- 
visers who  urge  a  larger  war;  he  could 
then  tell  foreign  governments  which 
keep  leaning  on  him  to  broaden  our  com- 
mitments, that  the  line  has  been  drawn 
both  by  his  own  hand  and  by  an  Act  of 
Congress.  This  not  only  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  stabilizing  our  policies 
m  Southeast  Asia,  but  it  would  also  have 
the  most  buoying  effect  on  public  con- 
fidence in  the  market  place  here  in  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  read  now  an  excerpt  from 
Mr.  Robards'  column,  which  he  cap- 
tions "A  Crisis  of  Confidence."  The  arti- 
cle, as  I  have  said.  Is  addressed  to  the 
plummeting  stock  market: 

.Analysts  say  that  there  has  been  no  worth- 
while rally  because  of  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
reduce  commitments  In  Indochina  and  with- 
stand pressure  for  deeper  involvement  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  say  It  Is  not  really  the 
uncertain  business  outlook  that  la  keeping 
the  market  down. 

Reassuring  comments  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  economists  have  been  repeatedly 
shrugged  off,  demonstrating  that  the  stati 
of  the  economy  Is  not  the  problem. 

To  firm  up  the  plunging  stock  market 
would  be  another  fallout  benefit  accru- 
ing from  adoption  of  the  pending 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  which  I  have  read  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  'nmes.  May  15,  1970] 
A  Crisis  or  Confidence — Doubt  Ovn  How 

Nnow  Wnx  Handle  Foreign  Poucy  Crrro 

tN  Maskxt  Drop 

(By  Terry  Robards) 
The  gloom  that  enshrouds  Wall  Street 
today  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  The  stock 
market  keeps  skidding  day  after  day,  with 
only  feeble  attempts  at  recovery,  and  the 
bond  market  Is  equally  depressed, 

ECONOMIC    ANALTSIS 

Analysts  say  there  has  been  no  worthwhile 
rally  because  of  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  reduce 
American  commitments  in  Indochina  and 
withstand  pressures  for  deeper  Involvement 


In  the  Middle  East.  They  say  It  Is  not  really 
the  uncertain  business  outlook  that  is  keep- 
ing the  market  down. 

Reassuring  comments  by  the  Administra- 
tion's economists  have  been  repeatedly 
shrugged  off.  demonstrating  that  the  state  of 
the  economy  is  not  the  problem. 

The  Investement  community  Is  fearful 
that  the  Administration  actually  has  no 
plan  for  final  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
and  that  It  wUl  be  lured  into  a  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  which  seems  to  be  escalating, 

MAKING    or    A    MALAISE 

Campus  dissension  and  the  oncoming  de- 
cline in  corporate  earning  only  add  to  the 
m&lalse.  Even  the  perilous  state  of  Bernard 
Cornfields  overseas  mutual  fund  empire  is 
seized  upon  as  yet  another  reason  for  pessi- 
mism, since  forced  liquidations  of  fund  hold- 
ings might  add  to  the  general  market  re- 
treat. 

There  Is  talk  of  a  seiUng  climax,  a  conclu- 
sive final  disgorging  of  securities  In  chaotic 
trading,  but  It  never  seems  to  materialize. 
The  decline  Is  orderly,  showing  only  rare 
signs  of  panic,  and  It  Is  relentless, 

"The  gloom  Is  at  the  darkest  now  and 
maylse  there's  something  to  that  old  proverb 
that  everything  is  blackest  at  the  bottom." 
says  August  Huber,  president  of  Spencer 
Trask  &  Co.  "It's  been  m.iny.  many  years 
since  we've  had  the  depressed  state  of  mind 
that  we  see  now.  Whereas  a  couple  of  months 
ago  people  could  see  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  In  Vietnam,  nov  It's  all  re- 
versed and  people  are  thinking  Itll  go  on 
for  years  more." 

A    THEORY    EXPRESSED 

Mr.  Huber's  theory  is  that  the  stock  market 
currently  is  discounting  the  worst  that  can 
hapi)en  either  in  corporate  profits  or  In  the 
American  Involvements  overseas.  "We've 
squeezed  a  heck  of  a  lot  out  of  this  market," 
he  observes.  "With  the  deterioration  we've 
seen,  we  should  be  near  the  bottom.  I  would 
expect  a  fairly  decent  rally  to  develop  from 
somewhere  close  to  here." 

But  comments  like  this  seem  to  be  In- 
creasingly rare  these  days.  Most  analysts  ap- 
pear to  feel  that  a  bolstering  of  confidence 
In  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  what  Is 
needed  This  can  come  about,  they  say,  only 
whe'i  an  end  to  the  long  and  dreary  Vietnam 
war  becomes  likely.  The  engagement  In  Cam- 
bodia has  shaken  their  confidence  that  the 
day  Is  near. 

Any  further  deepening  of  the  American 
Involvement  in  overseas  conflicts  would  be 
viewed  with  alarm  by  Investors.  It  would 
cOTiie  as  a  surprise  and  there  Is  a  widespread 
belief  on  Wall  Street  that  the  stock  market 
can  not.  withstand  many  more  items  of  un- 
expected bad  news. 

On  the  other  hand,  technical  analysts  say 
the  market  Is  deeply  oversold  and  ready  to 
rally  on  good  news.  Wall  Street  is  waiting 
for  concrete  evidence  of  Improvement  In  the 
Vietnam  situation  and  a  clear  indication  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  drawn  into 
any  other  wars. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  one  or  two  additional  comments  to 
make. 

Of  course,  I  accept  at  complete  face 
value  the  statement  of  my  distinguished 


friend  from  Idaho  that  the  motives — and 
I  never  examine  into  motives  of  Sena- 
tors— of  those  who  presented  this  reso- 
lution have  not  been  changed  by  the 
change  in  wording  of  the  proposed 
amendment, 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  if  that  is  the  case,  the  choice  of 
words  that  they  have  used  would  indi- 
cate very  considerable  change  in  point 
of  view,  because,  in  the  original  proposal, 
the  heading  of  section  47  reads  "Prohi- 
bition of  Assistance  to  Cambodia."  fol- 
lowed by  words  which  I  read  awhile  ago, 
whereas  the  proposed  amendment  reads 
"Limitations  on  United  States  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia.  " 

I  noted  from  some  of  the  discussion 
that  I  have  heard  on  this  floor,  particu- 
larly that  included  in  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <^Mr,  Tydings), 
that  apparently  he  thought— and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  Senators 
think — that  the  warmaking  power  of 
Congress  is  in  question.  Apparently  the 
use  of  the  word  "prohibition"  in  the 
original  amendment  may  have  been  in 
line  with  that  concept.  As  I  imderstand 
now,  everyone  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
the  President  was  given  discretion  to  do 
what  has  been  done  in  South  Vietnam, 
whether  that  was  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate, and  some  of  those  who  argued 
most  loudly  for  that  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  are  among  those  who  now 
proclaim  it  was  unwise,  and  that  we 
should  not  have  adopted  it. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  nobody 
now  seems  to  question  the  fact  that  the 
waging  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam— 
and  now.  from  these  new  words  in  this 
proposed  amendment,  that  the  efforts  to 
protect  our  men  fighting  there  by  the 
raids  on  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia — 
was  anj-thing  but  a  logical  sequence  of 
the  general  power  given  the  President 
by  the  Tonkin  resolution. 

So  I  call  attention,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  fact  that  the  changed 
wording  does  indicate  a  very  decided 
change  in  approach,  because  the  first 
wording  was  "prohibition  of  assistance 
to  Cambodia,"  whereas  the  second  pro- 
posed wording  simply  reads  "limitation 
on  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween those  two  approaches. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  say  before 
I  yield  the  floor  is  this:  I  did  not  hear 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho  make 
any  comment  on  the  AP  dispatch  indi- 
cating tlie  airival  of  the  first  contingent 
of  Thai  forces  coming  into  Cambodia  to 
help  the  Cambodians,  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  we  are  known  to  have  and  to 
continue  close  military  operations  with 
the  Thais,  and  we  do  not  even  know 
whether  there  are  any  American  ad- 
visers with  this  first  Thai  contingent.  It 
was  spoken  of  only  as  "the  first."  indi- 
cating that  considerable  others  were  to 
follow. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  from 
someone  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee whether  this  section  of  Uie  reso- 
lution would  be  so  broad  as  to  affect 
those  American  advisers  who  may  be 
with  the  Thai  contingent  who  are  ar- 
riving there — In  fact  happened  to  arrive 
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there  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  Com- 
munist diplomats  were  fleeing  from  the 
same  airport — or  whether  this  resolu- 
tion does  apply  to  our  American  advisers 
to  the  Thais, 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
happy  to  answer  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, 

In  the  first  place,  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  the  amendment,  who  has 
followed  closely  each  of  its  different  ver- 
sions, I  should  again  state  that  our  pur- 
pose in  offering  the  amendment  has 
changed  in  no  way.  The  language  we 
have  chosen  now,  we  believe,  better  de- 
scribes our  puipose  than  the  earlier  lan- 
guage. That  is  why  we  suggested  the 
change  of  language.  But  it  does  not  im- 
ply, as  the  Senator  seems  to  insist,  a 
change  from  the  original  motivation  or 
original  purpose. 

In  fact,  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  amendment  remain  unchanged;  it  is 
only  the  preamble  that  has  been  changed, 
A  careful  examination  of  the  Record 
will  show  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
ttifi  debate,  our  purpose  has  been  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CHURCH,  I  yield, 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  just  wonder  if  the 
Senator  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent \'iolated  the  war-declaring  powers 
of  Congress  by  ordering  the  raids  to 
eliminate  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia, 
or  whether,  to  the  contrary,  he  was  fully 
justified  under  the  general  powers  given 
him  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  to 
protect  the  men  then  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  from  the  effect  of  the  continued 
existence  of  those  sanctuaries  within  a 
few  miles  of  where  they  were  having  to 
fight, 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  answer 
the  Senator,  There  is  notching  in  this 
amendment,  not  a  word  in  it,  that  sug- 
gests in  any  way  that  the  operation  un- 
dertaken in  Cambodia  is  invalid,  or  goes 
beyond  the  Presidential  authority, 
whether  based  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  or  based  upon  his  right  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  field. 

All  we  are  attempting  to  do  here,  ra- 
ther than  provoke  a  contentions  consti- 
tutional argument,  or  provide  any  basis 
upon  which  anyone  could  honestly  say 
that  we  are  trying  to  undercut  the  Pres- 
ident, is  to  assert  authority  that  belongs 
to  Congress.  This  Is  our  authority  involv- 
ing tlie  use  of  public  money. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  right  there 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  point.  We  are  using  the  purse  power 
of  Congress  to  define  the  limitation  on 
this  operation  at  the  very  place  where  the 
President  himself  has  fixed  it. 

Other  motives,  other  purposes,  other 
objectives  may  be  read  in  by  those  who 
oppose  this  amendment.  However,  I  say 
respectfully  to  the  Senator,  that  they 
cannot  really  be  found  in  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  Itself,  nor  in  any  argu- 
ment we  have  given  in  behalf  of 
the  amendment  from  the  very  time  it 
was  first  brought  to  the  Senate  floor, 
even  in  its  original  form. 


Our  purposes  have  been  consistent 
throughout.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  language  better  explains  those  pur- 
poses than  the  earlier  language  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  imderstand  It 
now,  from  the  Senator's  latest  statement, 
there  is  no  thought  or  intent  of  any 
charge  that  the  President  has  gone  be- 
yond his  powers  or  violated  Congres- 
sional power  to  declare  war  by  the  use  of 
American  troops  in  the  field,  to  destroy 
these  sanctuaries  and  to  protect  other 
American  troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  never  made 
that  argimient.  We  do  not  make  it  now, 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  we  will  make  it 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
awfully  happy  tliat  the  Senator  has  made 
that  statement,  because  the  position 
which  he  has  just  taken  is  so  variant 
from  what  many  of  the  letters  and  many 
of  the  editorials,  and  even  many  of  the 
news  reports,  have  been  claiming. 

I  think  that  now  it  should  be  clear, 
so  that  all  can  see  it,  that  there  is  no 
charge  even  on  the  part  of  those  offering 
this  resolution — particularly  since  they 
have  offered  to  soften  it  in  this  latest 
suggestion — no  thought  of  charging  the 
President  with  having  done  more  than 
he  has  a  clear  authority  to  do  under  the 
Constitution  in  protecting  American 
trooE>s  in  the  field. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  such 
an  interpretation  has  been  laid  upon  this 
tunendment,  it  has  not  been  because  of 
the  arguments  made  on  tlie  part  of  its 
sponsors.  It  has  been  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment  who  have  constantly 
reiterated  that  the  proponents  were  at- 
tempting somehow  to  undercut  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  So,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  so  many  newspaper 
accounts  bear  this  particular  coloration. 
I  again  point  out  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  these  argiunents  to  be  found  in  the 
text  of  the  amendment  itself, 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  candid  statement, 
I  simply  remsirk  that  the  source  of  the 
accounts  I  have  mentioned,  charging  the 
President  with  violation  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights  and  with  overriding  the 
constitutional  rights,  have  not  come,  as 
I  have  seen  them,  in  the  main,  from  peo- 
ple who  are  opiX)slng  the  amendment, 
but  from  people  and  columnists  in  par- 
ticular who  are  supporting  the  amend- 
ment; and  perhaps  they  would  like  to 
go  a  little  further  than  those  who  are 
offering  the  arnendment  Intend  to  go. 
But  those  comments  have  not  come  from 
opponents  of  the  Senators'  amendment. 
They  have  come,  in  the  main — at  least, 
as  my  observation  has  gone — from  those 
who  not  only  support  the  amendment  but 
also  are  trying  to  urge  that  it  go  a  little 
further  each  daj'. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
neither  he  nor  I  can  speak  for  others. 
But  it  is  important  that  we  understand 
one  another.  I  hope  this  colloquy  has 
helped  to  improve  that  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  purposes  we  seek  to 
serve  in  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  second  question  is  this :  What  is  the 
Senator's  opinion,  his  able  opinion — 
because,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  one  who  has 
studied  this  subject  most  conscientious- 
ly, I  am  sure  he  has  a  worthwhile 
opinion  on  it — as  to  whether  this  resolu- 
tion goes  so  far  as  to  touch  the  pay,  the 
emoluments,  the  activities  of  American 
advisers  to  the  Thai,  who  may  go  in 
there  with  Thai  to  help  the  Cambodians, 
and  who,  by  the  press  dispatch  I  have 
just  read  into  the  Record,  are  aniving 
today,  some  of  whom  had  actually  ar- 
rived today  when  that  dispatch  went  out 
from  Phnompenh? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  has  asked, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly,  whether 
this  amendment  would  foreclose  U.S.  ad- 
viseis  accompanying  the  Thai  forces  in 
Cambodia;  aiTd  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is,  "Yes," 

The  second  subsection  of  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  compensation  or  al- 
lowances of  or  otherwise  supporting,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  U,S,  personnel 
in  Cambodia  who  furnish  military  in- 
struction to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage 
in  any  combat  activity  In  support  of 
Cambodian  forces. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Thai  forces  in 
Cambodia  is  to  come  to  the  support  of 
Cambodian  forces,  and  if  they  are  ac- 
companied by  U.S,  advisers,  then  the 
second  subsection  of  the  amendment 
would  bar  the  U.S.  personnel.  However, 
the  President,  himself,  has  indicated  in 
his  public  statements  that  It  is  not  his 
intention  to  send  U.S.  personnel  into 
Cambodia  in  an  advisory  role.  This 
amendment  is  drawn  to  conform  with 
the  President's  own  intention.  There  is 
nothing  in  subsection  2  of  the  amend- 
ment which  in  any  way  conflicts  with  the 
declared  policy  of  the  President. 

In  view  of  that  declaration,  I  assume 
that  there  are  no  VS.  advisers  moving 
with  the  Thai  troops  Into  Cambodia,  I 
must  say  that  this  is  an  assumption,  but 
it  is  one  that  conforms  with  the  Presi- 
dential statements, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
One  more  question  would  be  this:  Is  the 
Senator  able  to  state  whether  or  not 
such  a  position  on  our  part  would  be  In 
conformity  with  our  obligations  to  the 
Thai  Government  and  to  the  Thai 
people? 

Mr,  CHURCH,  Of  course.  What  are 
those  obligations?  They  are  described  In 
the  SEATO  treaty,  the  only  treaty  the 
Senate  has  ratified.  The  obligation  we 
assumed  to  the  Thai  Government,  under 
the  SEATO  treaty,  is  first  to  take  appro- 
priate action  in  accord  with  our  consti- 
tutional processes  if  Thailand  itself  were 
attacked;  and,  second,  to  consult  with 
other  members  of  the  SEATO  treaty  in 
the  event  that  the  Thai  Government  were 
threatened  by  subversion. 

No  matter  how  broadly  one  would 
want  to  construe  these  obligations  under 
the  SEATO  treaty,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly cover  a  promise  to  support  Thai 
forces  in  Cambodia  sent  by  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  Lon  Nol  regime  in 
Phnompenh, 

We  owe  no  obligation  of  any  kind  to 
the  Cambodian  regime,  either  directly  or 
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indirectly,  through  a  Thai  intervention. 
So  far,  I  have  heard  no  administration 
spokesman  who  maintains  that  there  is 
any  formal  obligation  of  any  kind  on  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  assurance. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
more  question.  Why  is  it  that  in  the 
writing  up  of  the  report  on  this  resolu- 
tion, which  included  the  origmal  pro- 
hibitory section  47.  there  was  no  discus- 
sion whatever  in  the  report  of  section 
47?  It  is  simply  copied  into  the  report 
without  the  slightest  discussion.  Was 
there  any  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  reason  is 
purely  technical.  That  langxiage  is  nec- 
essary because  it  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Military-  Sales  Act.  That  is  the  only 
reason. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  report  was 
rather  m  detail  on  other  sections  which 
I  think  were  much  less  important  and 
which  debate  has  shown  are  given  much 
less  importance,  both  by  the  offerers  of 
the  act  and  the  offerers  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  wondering  why  we  obtained 
no  information  in  the  report  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  section  and  as  to  what 
was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  question  of  the  Senator: 
but  if  I  do.  the  answer  is  that  the  pres- 
ent Military  Sales  Act  ends  at  section 
46.  Therefore,  in  order  to  affix  the 
amendment  we  are  discussing,  it  was 
necessary  to  add  a  section  47  to  the  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  per- 
fecUy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  perhaps  I  do  not 
understand  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  know 
why  there  is  no  explanation  of  section 
47  in  the  report.  All  the  other  features 
were  described  and  explained. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  U  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  9  of  the  report,  the  whole  of  the 
amendment  is  set  out  and  explained 
there,  beginning  on  page  9  and  running 
over  through  page  10  and,  as  I  recall, 
elsewhere  in  the  report  reference  is  made 
to  the  amendment.  The  committee  re- 
port does  not  omit  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  In  the 
wording  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred me.  this  langxiage  occurs: 

This  language  would  also  prohibit  the 
sending  of  U.S.  personnel  Into  Cambodia  as 
advisers  to  South  Vietnamese  military  units. 

There  is  no  reference  there  to  Thai 
units.  Was  that  specifically  omitted  or 
just  not  thought  of  as  a  possibilitj-  so 
far  as  its  occurrence  was  concerned? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  langioage  of  the 
amendment  speaks  for  Itself  in  that  re- 
gard. It  covers  U.S.  personnel  furnishing 
military  instruction  to  Cambodian  forces 
or  engaging  in  military  combat  activities 
in  support  of  Cambodian  forces.  Thus,  if 
the  action  of  the  South  Vietnamese  was 
of  a  character  that  partook  of  supporting 
Cambodian  forces,  then  the  amendment 
would  prohibit  use  of  American  advisers. 
The  same  would  apply  to  Thai  forces. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  the  prohibition  relates  to 
U.S.  personnel  in  Cambodia  who  furnish 
military  instruction  to  Cambodian  forces 


or  engage  in  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
judging  from  the  report  and  the  discus- 
sions up  to  this  time,  the  AP  dispatch 
which  was  placed  in  the  Record  as  to  the 
intervention  by  Thailand,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  probability,  was  it.  by  the 
committee  or  by  the  authors  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  indeed.  Rather 
than  looking  upon  this  latest  news  as 
something  to  applaud,  I  look  at  it  with 
great  foreboding.  It  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  thing  the  committee  contemplated,  the 
kind  of  action  that  will  weld  Cambodia 
inseparably  into  the  links  of  a  widening 
war.  It  is  another  step  in  forging  the 
chain  that  eventually  could  draw  us  com- 
pletely into  this  second  front,  as  we  have, 
in  fact,  been  drawn  into  the  first  front 
in  Vietnam  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  getting 
entangled  in  the  defense  of  the  regime 
in  Cambodia.  Because  we  did  anticipate 
these  developments,  because  they  were 
expected,  we  are  hardly  surprised  now. 
We  offer  the  amendment  to  help  the 
President  hold  the  line  against  an  ex- 
tended Involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  Cambodia. 

Every  day.  the  ticker  Is  full  of  news 
which  underscores  the  need  for  Congress 
to  assert  itself  and  reinforce  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  own  declared  intention  to 
keep  the  present  operation  in  Cambodia 
limited  as  to  time  and  limited  as  to  ob- 
jective. 

I  surely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
the  urgency  of  that  need. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
several  things,  but  one  in  imrtlcular:  I 
am  glad  that  he  got  away  from  the  word 
"prohibition"  and  came  to  the  word 
"limitation." 

I  think  that  is  a  much  softer  word  £ind 
indicates  a  softening  of  the  attitude  of 
the  authors  of  the  amendment,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so.  To  that  extent.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  very  warmly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  question  the  warmaking 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
amendment  applies  not  only  to  the  pres- 
ent Cambodian  conflict  but  also  it  ap- 
plies ad  Infinitum,  that  it  does  restrict 
the  President  in  taking  emergency  action 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  this  coimtry 
If  at  some  future  time  he  deems  that  to 
be  necessary;  and,  is  It  not  a  fact,  that 
while  no  question  Is  raised  as  to  his 
power  to  have  started  the  present  mili- 
tary action  in  Cambodia,  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "In  the  future,  we  will  not  support 
with  our  resources  or  with  appropria- 
tions any  future  action  on  your  part  In 
Cambodia  as  Commander  in  Chief";  and. 


does  it  not,  thereby,  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  take  emergency  action  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  CHiniCH.  Mr.  President,  that 
question  can  be  answered,  I  think,  the 
way  many  questions  in  the  law  must  be 
answered;  namely,  by  applying  the 
standard  of  the  reasonable  man. 

It  is  next  to  Impossible  to  draw  a  pre- 
cise line  between  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution  and  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  war. 
A  gray  area  exists  between  the  two.  So. 
the  amendment  was  drafted  In  such 
form  as  to  avoid  that  gray  area  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  is  one  thing  to  conjure  up  a  situa- 
tion in  wliich  the  President  might  act 
reasonably,  owing  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  our  troops  in  the  field.  Even  if 
his  action  were  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  amendment,  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  circumstances  showed 
the  £u;tion  was  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  troops,  no  one  in  Congress 
would  raise  a  question 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  may  I  say 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought — but  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  were  to  say  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  troops  we  have  sent 
to  South  Vietnam  required  us  to  invade 
North  Vietnam — a  far  more  important 
sanctuary  of  the  enemy — or,  to  think  of 
a  more  extreme  case,  if  the  President 
were  to  say,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  "I 
have  decided  that  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  ne- 
cessitates the  bombing  of  China  or  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,"  well 
then,  I  doubt  anyone  in  the  Senate  would 
argue  that  the  President  has  inherent 
power,  in  order  to  protect  our  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  start  a  third  world 
war  or  initiate  a  nuclear  exchange  that 
could  bring  an  end  to  civilization. 

No,  it  is  a  question  of  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  power. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  President 
does  have  broad  discretion  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  we  will  involve  ourselves 
in  Cambodia,  which  adjoins  tlie  present 
theater  of  operations.  But,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  enacted,  and  the  President  signs 
it  into  law.  then  we  have  exercised  con- 
gressional power  to  establish  the  outer 
limits  in  Cambodia.  We  establish  those 
limits  where  the  President  himself  has 
fixed  them.  As  law,  the  matter  would 
then  take  a  different  shape.  If  the  Presi- 
dent later  decided  we  should  go  in  and 
occupy  Cambodia,  or  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  defending  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment, then  he  would  have  to  come  back 
and  present  his  case  to  Congress  and  ask 
Congress  to  lift  the  limitations. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as  best  I  can, 
that  although  it  is  not  possible  to  define 
the  precise  line  between  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  power  of  Congress  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  it  is  possible  to  proceed 
to  assert  the  authority  of  Congress  un- 
der this  amendment.  And  the  conse- 
quences that  would  flow  from  that  are 
those  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  to  take  any 
further  action  with  respect  to  Cambodia 
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after  all  troops  have  been  wltlidrawn  by 
July  1,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
President  to  do,  not  what  he  did  on  this 
occasion,  but  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and,  in  effect,  ask  for  permission  to  take 
this  action.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  If  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Military  Sales  Act 
which  is  signed  by  the  President  into  law, 
the  Senator  is  correct.  That  would  be 
the  requirement  insofar  as  a  future  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words  the  action  goes  much  further  than 
having  applicability  to  the  present  con- 
flict in  Cambodia.  It  covers,  as  well,  any 
future  action  the  President  might  wish 
to  take  with  respect  to  Cambodia  in  an 
emergency,  and  that,  as  distinguished 
from  the  action  he  took  in  early  May 
without  congressional  approval,  he  would 
have  to  come  back  and  ask  Congress  for 
permission  to  use  moneys  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  He  would  have  to  come 
back  and  ask  Congress  to  change  the 
law  if  he  wanted  to  spend  money  for 
any  of  the  purposes  prohibited  by  the 
amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  this  not  then  curtail 
the  power  of  the  President,  which  the 
Senator  says  he  is  not  criticizing  or  tak- 
ing to  task  In  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  heard  the  power  of  the  President 
defined  as  reaching  so  far  as  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  defend  a  foreign 
government.  Under  the  Constitution,  our 
assuming  an  obligation  to  defend  a 
foreign  government  is  something  the 
President  proposes,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  had  no  refer- 
ence to  defending  Cambodia.  He  did  have 
reference  to  the  sanctuaries  and  the 
defense  of  our  own  armed  forces. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know, 
but  this  is  what  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits, and  properly  so,  I  think. 

As  I  have  said,  It  Is  impossible  to  de- 
fine the  exact  line  of  Presidential  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief,  Insofar 
as  It  relates  to  protecting  our  troops  in 
the  fleld. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  that  in 
the  future,  should  a  real  an4  immediate 
threat  to  our  troops  arise.  He  will  do  as 
he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  he  will  rest 
his  case  upon  the  Inherent  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
jump  from  that  argimient  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  therefore  pos- 
sesses the  inherent  power  to  do  on  his 
own  what  this  amendment  reaches — 
and  that  is  committing  the  United  States 
to  the  defense  of  a  new  regime  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions  on  the  floor  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  is  merely  to  take  the 
President  at  his  word  and  work  in  con- 
cert with  him  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Cambodia. 
But  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama 
seems  to  recall  that  the  President  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  necessary  In  the  future 


to  go  again,  after  the  withdrawal  from 
the  sanctuaries,  into  Cambodia  and  re- 
capture them. 

Yet  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idalio  would  re- 
quire that  before  doing  that,  he  must 
come  back  to  Congress  and  get  permis- 
sion by  way  of  an  appropriation  or  some 
expression  of  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  alludes  when  he  says  that 
the  President  has  indicated  that  it  may 
be  necessEiry  to  go  back  into  Cambodia 
again  after  the  sanctuaries. 

That  precise  question  was  asked  the 
President  in  his  last  press  conference. 

He  said  in  answer  to  the  question: 
"And  what  we  have  also  accomplished 
is  that  by  buying  time,  it  means  that  if 
the  enemy  does  come  back  to  these  sanc- 
tuaries, the  next  time  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  strong  enough  and  well 
enough  trained  to  handle  it  alone." 

So  the  President  has  not  indicated  any 
intention  of  going  back.  And  he  has  based 
the  justification  for  his  present  action  on 
bujring  time  to  proceed  with  his  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  line  we 
draw  In  this  amendment  conforms  in 
every  particular  to  the  best  evidence  we 
can  get  as  to  the  limits  the  President 
himself  has  set. 

I  think  that  if.  at  some  later  date,  he 
decides  the  United  States  should  expand 
the  war  and  go  back  into  Cambodia,  or 
that  we  should  go  to  the  defense  of  the 
new  Cambodian  regime,  or  to  the  rescue 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  have  now 
apparently  decided  to  stay  In  Cambodia, 
he  should  come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  insofar  as 
Cambodia  is  concerned,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  President  to  come  back  to 
Congress  and,  in  effect,  get  permission 
to  take  any  action  in  Cambodia,  even 
though  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  what  I  have  said  before,  be- 
cause I  know  he  does  not  want  to  place 
words  in  my  mouth. 

I  have  said,  and  I  restate  It  once  again, 
that  the  precise  limits  of  the  Presidraifs 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  In  the  fleld  defies 
exact  definition.  The  very  nature  of  that 
authority  is  such  that  one  cannot  enclose 
it  within  a  certain  verbal  framework. 

This  amendment  does  not  challenge 
the  President's  right  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  take  any  action  reasonably  re- 
quired to  protect  our  trooi>s  in  the  field; 
he  takes  such  action  under  authority 
that  he  derives  from  the  Constitution. 

We  could  not,  even  if  we  wanted  to 
do  It — and  we  do  not.  The  last  thing  we 
want  to  do — as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  concede,  is  to  place 
American  troops  in  jeopardj'  In  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  amendment  is  not  to  define 
the  President's  authority,  which  we  can 
neither  diminish  nor  enlarge.  Rather,  we 
seek  to  assert  the  authority  that  Con- 
gress possesses  over  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  In  such  a  way  that  if  the 
President  should  later  want  to  exceed 


limits  he  himself  has  defined,  he  would 
be  required  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  get  approval. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  send  troops  in. 
But,  without  the  approval  of  Congress, 
those  troops  could  not  be  supported. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  That  Is  not  correct. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  falling  to  express 
myself  clearly. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  restate  once 
more  what  I  have  said  before,  and  that 
is  that  whatever  power  the  President  has 
under  the  Constitution  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  field,  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  reach,  and  we  could  not  reach, 
even  if  that  were  intended.  But  Congress 
is  the  keeper  of  the  pubUc  purse  strings. 
And  there  Is  a  reasonable  line  of  demar- 
cation between  action  that  can  be  justi- 
fied as  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  troops  and  su^on  that  involves 
a  new  national  commitment  to  go  to  the 
defense  of  a  foreign  goverrmient. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator says  that  he  is  not  going  to  inter- 
fere with  the  President's  action  as  Com- 
msmder  in  Chief.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
he  says  that  he  is  not  going  to  support 
that  action  by  appropriations  unless  the 
President  comes  back  to  Congress  and 
asks  for  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
properly  within  the  President's  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  the  new 
regime  in  Cambodia. 

If  Congress  has  any  power  at  all  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  the  right  to  determine  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  action,  and  the  Senate 
itself  has  the  p>ower  to  ratify  or  to  reject 
treaties  that  go  to  this  very  question. 
And  we  have  no  treaty  with  Cambodia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
talking  about  protecting  the  government 
of  Cambodia.  I  am  talking  about  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  American  servicemen. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  this  amendment 
relates  to  support  for  Cambodian  forees 
and  support  for  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  not  what  it  says. 
It  says  retaining  American  forees  in 
Cambodia.  It  does  not  say  for  what 
purpose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ator, the  retention  of  American  forces 
in  C£unbodia  is  based  on  a  date  which 
the  President  himself  declared  to  be  the 
date  by  which  he  intends  to  withdraw 
them.  We  have  merely  set  the  time  for 
their  withdrawal  on  the  very  date  the 
President  himself  set. 

Mr.  WTT.TiTAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  refers  to  having  set  the  date 
which  the  President  himself  set.  That 
is  in  the  revised  amendment,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  amendment  as  originally 
Introduced  would  have  been  effective  im- 
mediately, and  upon  Its  adoption  serv- 
icemen in  Cambodia  now  and  not  with- 
drawn prior  to  its  enactment  would  not 
have  been  paid? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  will  recall. 
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because  he  was  present  in  conunittee 
when  the  earlier  version  was  discussed, 
that  it  Wis  not  contemplated  that  the 
axnendment  could  be  approved  in  the 
Senate,  retained  in  conference,  adopted 
by  the  two  bodies,  sent  to  the  President 
and  signed  into  law.  prior  to  the  July  1 
deadline;  but  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate, this  possibility  was  raised  and  for 
that  reason,  because  we  wanted  to  elim- 
inate any  argument  that  this  amendment 
could,  under  conceivable  circumstances, 
undercut  the  President,  we  put  the  date 
in  the  revised  version. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  and  his  supporters  had  plans 
to  keep  this  debate  going  for  30  days  so 
that  it  could  not  become  law.  I  had  as- 
sumed they  were  in  earnest  and  wanted 
;t  to  pass. 

The  point  is  that  the  amendment  was 
reported  to  be  effective  immediately,  and 
we  act  on  measui-es  on  that  basis.  While 
I  did  not  support  the  amendment.  I  was 
trjlng  to  get  a  vote  last  week,  and  con- 
ceivably it  could  have  passed  and  become 
law.  Had  it  been  enacted  into  law  there 
would  have  been  no  pay  for  servicemen 
or  their  families  until  they  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Cambodia.  That  is  the 
argument  I  make. 

The  Senator  has  now  recognized  that 
discrimination  and  has  changed  the  ef- 
fective date  to  July  1.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  points  out,  if  after 
July  1  there  were  one  or  two  servicemen 
left  in  there  their  pay  would  stop  until 
they  were  brought  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  true. 
What  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  do- 
ing is  revi%'lng  an  argument  he  made 
more  than  a  week  ago  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Pres- 
ident could  take  action  and  put  this  into 
effect  immediately.  It  is  an  impossibility. 

So  I  hope,  because  the  date  which  the 
Senator  wanted  and  the  administration 
wanted  is  now  in  the  measure,  that  ar- 
gument will  be  abolished.  It  held  no 
water  in  the  first  plac^  and  holds  none 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  try- 
ing to  eet  the  record  straight  and  that 
is  what  the  amendment  would  have  done. 
The  amendment  states  "paymg  the  com- 
pensation or  allowances"  of  these  service- 
men. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  us  read  the  amend- 
ment. May  I  read  all  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
wants  the  Record  complete. 

It  states,  reading  from  the  appropriate 
place  m  the  preamble: 

It  Is  hereby  provided  that  luiless  spe- 
Jiflcally  authorized  by  law  hereafter  enacted, 
no  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  ex- 
pended after  July  1.  1970  for  the  purposes 
of — 

( 1 1  retaining  United  States  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia 

This  is  after  July  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is,  un- 
der the  new  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  after  July  1  under 
the  new  language. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  new  lan- 
guage may  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  concert  with  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1.  1970.  and  to  expedite 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Cambodia,  it  is  hereby  provided  that  unless 
specifically  authorized'  by  law  hereafter  en- 
acted no  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may 
be  expended  after  July  1,  1370  for  the  pur- 
poses of— 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  it  states  "retain- 
ing United  States  forces  in  Cambodia." 

Now.  if  on  July  2  or  July  3  American 
forces  are  still  in  Cambodia,  but  moving 
out,  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  means  they  cannot  be  paid  for  the 
time  they  are  in  there  after  the  deadline. 
It  states  for  "retaininf?"  them  there. 
There  would  be  no  argument  about  their 
pay 

The  second  provision  is:  "paying  the 
compensation  or  allowances  of.  or  other- 
wise supporting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  Uniter  States  personnel  in  Cambodia 
who  furnish  military  instruction  to  Cam- 
bodian forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces." 

That  is  clear.  We  are  talking  about 
UJS.  personnel  who  are  either  giving  mil- 
itar>-  instruction  to  Cambodian  forces  or 
engaging  in  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces.  That  is  sdl.  No 
one  is  contending,  least  of  all  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  present  U.S.  forces  in 
Cambodia  are  there  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  to  Cambodians  or  sup- 
port to  Cambodians. 

I  think  the  Senator's  argument.  If  I 
may  say  so.  stretches  the  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator has  admitted  the  defect  of  his 
amendment  and  corrected  it,  and  If  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  we  can  cor- 
rect the  other. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  is  en- 
dorsing that  action  which  has  been 
taken;  as  far  as  the  President's  action 
in  Cambodia  Is  concerned,  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  that  or  with  payment  to  the 
men  until  they  are  withdrawn — that  Is, 
up  to  July  1. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  not  endorsing  the  action  the  President 
has  taken.  That  is  a  separate  question. 
But  the  amendment  does  not  take  issue 
with  the  action  already  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

But  these  are  servicemen  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  They  were  ordered  into  Cam- 
bodia under  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  They  would  have 
been  court-martialed  if  they  had  not  fol- 
lowed orders,  and  their  pay  and  their 
family  allowances  must  be  paid  in  full 
until  they  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true  regardless  of  the  July  1  date  or 
whatever  date  they  are  withdrawn. 


This  should  be  understood,  and  if  the 
amendment  needs  clarification  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  has  no  objection  to 
clarifying  and  making  it  clear  that  they 
will  be  paid  full  pay  and  allowances 
while  they  are  in  Cambodia,  Vietnam, 
or  wherever  they  are.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  legislative  history 
should  make  clear  that  there  never  has 
been,  as  the  Senator  knows,  any  inten- 
tion on  tlie  part  of  the  spon=^)rs  to  im- 
pair the  pay  of  American  servicemen 
who  under  orders  of  the  President  to 
clear  out  these  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia; 
no,  none  whatever.  We  tried  to  make 
tills  clear  by  setting  the  same  date  for 
withdrawal  as  the  President,  and  using 
the  term  "retaining"  so  the  prohibition 
applies  only  to  retaining  them  there. 

I  take  the  President  at  his  word.  I 
think  he  is  going  to  bring  our  troops  out 
by  July  1.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  could  jeopardize  paying 
the  men  who  are  acting  under  the  Presi- 
dent's orders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  question  because  I  want  that 
point  very  clear. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  it  can  if  necessary  be  fur- 
ther clarified  legi.'^lativcly  or  otherwise 
£0  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  effect  on  our  servicemen.  I  feel 
there  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  in 
this  country  to  have  a  situation  develop 
where  imder  any  circumstances  when 
our  troops  are  ordered  to  march  in  a 
certain  area — whether  I  agree  with  their 
orders  or  disagree  is  beside  the  point,  or 
whether  Congress  agrees  or  disagrees  Is 
beside  the  point — they  were  not  entitled 
to  full  pay  until  they  were  brought  home. 
There  should  be  no  question  whatever 
as  to  their  entitlement  to  full  pay  while 
serving  our  country.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  make  clear. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  quarreling  with 
the  Senator  on  that  point.  I  think  the 
legislative  history  msikes  that  clear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  his  answers  to  these 
arguments  and  his  defense  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  himself  in  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  and  I  were  permitted  to 
join. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  the 
questions  raised  today  go  more  towards 
the  war-making — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "making" — powers  of  the  President 
rather  than  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution. 

Senators  may  recall  that  on  Thursday 
last  the  South  Vietnamese  established 
the  13th  front  in  Cambodia — the  13th 
front.  They  may  remember  that  on  Fri- 
day last  Vice  President  Ky  said  that 
what  we  were  endeavoring  to  do  back 
here  was  "silly"  and  that  he  Intended  to 
stay  in  Cambodia  just  as  long  as  he 
wanted  to;  he  repeated  it.  And  our  State 
Department  is  having  a  difQcult  time 
refuting  it. 

We  are  being  told,  in  effect,  by  our  own 
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people  that  we  will  continue  air  cover,  air 
support,  advisers,  and  logistical  support 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia 
for  as  long  as  they  are  there. 

Cambodia  did  not  invite  this  country 
in.  We  invaded  Cambodia.  We  have  no 
treaty  obligations  with  Cambodia,  not 
even  under  SEATO.  But  just  today,  if  I 
read  the  ticker  correctly,  the  Cambodian 
foreign  minister  expressed  the  hope  that 
American  troops  would  stay  in  Cambodia 
until  this  war  is  ended.  And  just  today — 
I  only  found  this  out  on  the  floor — Thai 
troops  have  come  Into  Cambodia. 

I  wonder  what  we  are  getting  into. 
What  kind  of  quagmire,  what  kind  of 
morass.  Is  this  country  getting  involved 
in?  It  has  been  bad  enough  in  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  bad  enough  in  that  ancillary 
and  auxiliary  war  in  Laos.  It  has  been  so 
bad  that,  according  to  the  latest  casual- 
ty statistical  summary  imder  date  of 
May  21,  1970,  Americans — our  men — 
since  January  1, 1961,  have  suffered  278,- 
006  casualties,  have  suffered  42,118  com- 
bat deaths,  have  suffered  7,949  dead  in 
Southeast  Asia  not  as  the  result  of  com- 
bat action. 

So  the  grand  total  of  American  dead 
Is  50,067.  I  repeat  that  number— 50,067. 
And  the  grand  total  of  casualties,  dead 
and  wounded,  is  328,073. 

And  we  are  quibbling  about  the  Presi- 
dent's warmaklng  powers.  What  about 
our  powers?  What  about  our  obligations 
to  these  young  men?  They  are  not  boys. 
What  are  they  doing  over  there?  What  is 
the  relationship  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  security  of  this  Na- 
^       tion? 

X  We  have  got  to  ask  ourselves  a  lot  of 

questions.  They  are  not  political.  The 
blame  goes  just  as  much  to  the  previous 
administration  for  what  has  occurred  In 
Vietnam  and  Laos  as  it  does  to  this  one 
for  what  is  occurring  at  the  present  time 
in  Cambodia;  328,000  American  casual- 
ties, and  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  Now  we 
go  Into  a  new  theater,  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  becomes  an  Indochina  war  No 
end  in  sight. 

What  is  happening  in  this  country? 
What  Is  its  relationship  to  what  la  hap- 
pening in  Southeast  Asia?  We  are  In  an 
economic  recession,  with  high  interest 
rates,  increasing  unemployment,  increas- 
ing Inflation,  increasing  crime,  increas- 
ing drtig  addiction.  The  stock  market  has 
plummeted  33  percent  in  16  months— 
and  I  do  not  own  a  share  of  stock.  Pollu- 
tion of  our  resources.  Division  among  our 
people.  Polarization  in  this  Nation. 

And  we  quibble  about  the  President's 
warmaking  powers,  but  we  do  not  talk 
enough  about  the  war-declaring  powers 
and  the  other  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  we  think  of 
the  people  of  thla  Nation  more  than  of 
the  Cambodians,  the  Thais,  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  others.  I.  for  one,  can 
stand  no  longer  in  alienee  this  mounting 
and  Increasing  casualty  list,  this  war 
which  has  cost  this  Nation  so  much  in 
manpower  and  coet  It  so  much  In  treas- 
ure and  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  what  Is  happening  Internally  In  this 
Nation  today. 

CXVI 1066— Part  13 


Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised to  hold  the  floor  imtil  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
turned. I  will  yield  to  him  in  a  moment, 
but  I  rest  my  case  with  the  very 
eloquent  summation  just  made  by  the 
majority  leader. 

I  have  been  one  who  for  years  has 
felt  that  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia 
was  utterly  unrealistic.  The  notion  that 
we  can  Just  go  on  and  on  defending 
Asians  against  Asians  with  Americans, 
with  only  one  coimtry,  our  own,  paying 
the  bills,  is  a  prescription  for  dlssister, 
and  disaster  is  overtaking  us. 

American  mothers  just  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  sons  to  perpetuate  this 
effort  of  ours  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
Asians  for  Asians  in  Asia. 

If  there  ever  was  a  blueprint  to  suck 
us  dry  of  all  our  wealth  and  life  and 
vitality,  it  Is  this  one.  It  has  led  to 
disaster  In  Southeast  Asia  and  within 
the  United  States,  to  this  disspirit  in 
our  own  land,  which  has  a  far  greater 
bearing  on  the  health  of  this  Republic 
in  the  future  than  anything  we  have  had 
at  stake  at  any  time  in  Indochina. 

It  is  time  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  stand  up  and  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Constitution  places 
on  him,  and  draw  the  limits  on  our 
involvement.  If  we  do  it,  then  we  may 
find  that  we  have  built  a  bridge  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidency  on 
which  this  country  can  extricate  Itself 
from  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  taken  steps  In  his  modified 
amendment  which  are  In  the  right  direc- 
tion as  far  as  clearing  up  the  xmder- 
standlng  of  this  amendment  Is  con- 
cerned. I  certainly  am  not  advocating  an 
expansion  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows — we 
are  members  of  the  same  committee — 
I  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  we  have  no  business  in  an  Asian 
war  at  all.  I  regret  very  much  that  we 
ever  got  Involved  In  Vietnam  or  a  land 
war  In  that  area.  I  think  we  all  have  the 
same  objective,  and  that  Is  to  get  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  was  asking  the  questions  here  today 
only  to  clear  up  these  points  about  the 
payment  of  our  troops  while  they  are 
In  Cambodia.  This  was  not  an  Imaginary 
danger  on  my  part.  The  8en«itor  from 
Kaitucky,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment,  both  In  the  conference  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  confirmed  that 
it  was  his  imderstandlng  that  part  2  of 
the  Cotter- Church  amendment  would 
stop  the  pay,  compensation,  and  family 
allowances  of  servioemen  in  Cambodia 
and  as  originally  introduced  would  be 
effective  Immediately  upon  enactment. 
Certainly  our  presence  there  could  be  In- 
terpreted as  affecting  the  Cambodian 
Government  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
even  thoogh  that  was  not  the  primary 
objective. 


While  the  President  says  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  support  the  Cambodian 
Government  we  cannot  say  that  our  re- 
cent actions  In  that  area  may  not  indi- 
rectly help  the  Cambodian  Government. 
Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  that  activity 
would  fall  in  that  category,  and  imder 
the  original  Church-Cooper  amendment 
the  servicemen  in  that  area  would  not 
be  paid,  nor  would  their  families  be  en- 
titled to  any  allowances  until  such  time 
as  the>'  got  out. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  has 
every  Intention  of  getting  these  men  out 
by  July  1.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
his  cosponsors  are  putting  the  July  1 
date  in,  which  It  seems  to  me  would  take 
care  of  that,  and  I  think  this  is  a  con- 
structive step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  what  happens 
after  July  l  unless  we  spell  it  out,  be- 
cause whUe  I  want  to  get  out  of  Cam- 
bodia just  as  badly  as  anyone  and  will 
join  In  any  constructive  steps  the  Senate 
can  take  to  expedite  our  withdrawal,  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
steps  which  would  establish  a  precedent 
here  In  Congress  whereby  in  order  to  stop 
a  war  with  which  we  may  disagree  we 
would  stop  the  pay  of  the  servicemen  on 
the  basis  that  we  could,  by  so  doing,  put 
pressxire  on  the  administration. 

I  say  there  are  better  ways  to  do  It.  1 
suggested  earlier— rather  facetiously, 
yes,  but  nevertheless  I  meant  it — that  if 
we  really  want  a  hostage  we  should  put 
our  own  salaries  on  the  line  to  be  can- 
celed until  we  get  our  troops  out  of 
Cambodia,  but  never  threaten  to  with- 
draw the  pay  of  these  servicemen  who 
are  ordered  in  and  who  would  be  court- 
martialed  if  they  did  not  follow  orders. 
Those  men  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  are 
going  to  have  the  full  resources  of  the 
"US.  Government  back  of  every  one  of 
them  until  we  get  them  safely  back  home. 
And  I  want  to  get  them  home  as  badly  as 
everyone  else. 

I  want  to  discuss  another  situation 
briefly  here,  not  so  much  In  connection 
with  the  amendment,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  but  In  connection 
with  the  separation  of  pwwers.  We  hear 
much  about  the  President's  usurping  the 
powers  of  Congress.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  made  It  very  clear  this 
afternoon  that  It  is  Hot  the  Intention  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  criti- 
cize the  President  or  to  take  exception  to 
his  constitutional  power  to  take  the  ac- 
tion he  did.  We  can  agree  or  disagree  as 
to  whether  he  should  have  done  so;  that 
Is  a  different  question.  But  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  he  did  have  the  power 
to  do  It. 

I  think  a  part  of  this  mlsimderstand- 
ing  as  to  his  powers  arose  from  the  er- 
roneous report  which  unfortunately 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  a  coui^e  of  weeks  ago.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  that  critical  report  was 
not  approved  by  the  committee  but  was 
released  appar«itly  by  the  staff,  and  it 
purported  to  take  exception  to  the  Cam- 
bodian decision,  referring  to  It  as  an  im- 
constltutlonal  action  on  the  part  of  tho 
President. 

Unfortunately  that  report  was  released 
over  a  weekend  before  the  members  of 
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the  committee  foimd  out  about  It.  and 
the  word  got  out  all  over  the  country  that 
the  ForelgB  Relations  Committee  imani- 
mously  had  criticized  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  declaring  his  action 
unconstitutional  and  that  this  was  an  il- 
legal war.  In  reality  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  never  took  any  such  ac- 
tion, nor  did  it  ever  authorize  any  such 
report.  As  evidence  of  that,  the  report 
was  unanimously  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
mittee for  rewriting.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  were  present  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time.  They  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  committee  all  agreed  that  that  re- 
port had  never  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
that  false  report,  which  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous result  for  our  country. 

I  think  as  a  result  of  the  action  we 
took  in  the  committee  it  will  not  happen 
again;  but  it  was  unfortimate.  and  I 
think  its  release  might  be  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  great  misunderstanding 
which  has  carried  over  in  the  Senate  ac- 
tion. While  that  report  was  to  have  dealt 
only  with  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  it  unfortunately  has  been 
mixed  in  and  become  a  part  of  this  de- 
bate. This  is  most  unfortimate  because 
the  committee  had  never  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  criticize  the  President's  action. 
Individual  members  have  expressed  their 
views  but  not  the  committee.  Now, 
as  far  as  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  President  and  not  conferring  with 
Congress  before  taking  this  action  in 
Cambodia  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
were  conferred  with.  As  leaders  they 
shoulu  have  been,  if  they  were  not.  But 
I  do  know,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  bear  me  out,  Umt  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  confer  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee  on  a  Monday  preceding 
the  Thursday  when  the  President  made 
his  statement  and  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  march  into  Cambodia. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  meeting  with  (he  Senate  Foreign 
R^ations  Committee — and  aa  I  recaU.  we 
had  12  members  present  at  that  meet- 
ing— wae  to  confer,  first,  an  the  questian 
thai  our  country  had  received  requeets 
from  the  Cambodian  Governjrent  for 
large-scale  shipments  of  anus,  and  he 
was  trying  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mlliee  as  u>  what  re.sponse  should  be 
made  to  tUat  request. 

In  that  connection  we  also  discuaeed 
to  a  lesser  degree  whatever  other  actions 
shott«d  be  taken  if  we  did  not  famish 
tha  anns,  although  I  must  say  it  %'a3  not 
made  as  clear  that  there  was  a  plan  for 
invasion  such  as  materialized  later. 

The  c«aumuee  wag  ncH  unanimous, 
but  it  wa6  the  pogitoon  of  (he  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  ^omiaittee  at  Uaat 
tinie,  as  ha«  properly  be«a  stated  by  the 
ch^irmar.  that  we  w^e  ooncemed  with 
th^r  possible  adverse  efieots  ot  ft<i  io.va- 
sim  or  large-scale  support  of  Cambodia. 
W|;^Ifi  we^  recogn:2«d  ihsA  advaotages 
couiii  de«alopp  \i  tlie  v^^nlure  were  to  suc- 
ceed, some  ot  us  »iw  recotjiiiZied  ^rioy^ 
disadvantAges  wbiui  could. d»v«^  if -^j^ 
were  not  a  success.  ^  •  • 

I  would,  not  want.to.^quQt^aaf^mem* 
beir  ot.U3««oouni(t«B.  out  fcba-oh^lriziaa. 


was  correct  when  he  said  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  committee  was  to 
advise  sigainst  any  such  action.  At  that 
time  I  took  the  strong  position  that  I 
hoped  we  would  not  take  this  step.  I 
make  that  statement  so  that  the  record 
will  be  clear  as  to  our  position.  But  the 
decision  has  been  made:  and  now  that  It 
is  taken,  the  question  is,  what  do  we  do 
from  here  on  in,  what  action  should  we 
take  that  would  be  in  the  best  Interest 
of  our  county? 

On  that  point  there  may  be  disagree- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement over  the  objectives  sought  by 
any  Member  of  the  Senate;  and  that  is, 
peace  and  to  get  our  men  back  home  at 
the  earliest  passible  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  the  meeting 
with  Secretary  Rogers  is  correct.  I  would 
point  out.  though,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion, as  I  recall,  about  a  penetration 
into  Cambodia.  There  was  a  question 
raised  about  the  possibility  of  acceding 
to  the  Cambodian  Government's  request 
for  aid  and  assistance,  which,  as  I  recall, 
far  exceeded  one-half  billion  dollars,  I 
remember  very  well  the  distinguished 
Senatoi  from  Delaware,  as  well  as  every 
other  member  of  that  committee,  with 
one  exception,  expressing  their  disap- 
proval of  such  a  pK^JOsal,  and  their  ob- 
jection to  it. 

The  question  of  a  penetration  or  an 
incursion  or  an  invasion  of  Cambodia 
was  not  raised  except  in  passing,  and  then 
only  Incidentally. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
in  line  with  what  I  have  Just  said.  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  recall,  the 
unanimous  position  of  the  committee  was 
against  any  invasion  of  Cambodia  at  that 
tun£,  and  I  think  it  is  almost  that  today. 

But  the  point  I  weint  to  make.  In  addi- 
tion to  sup^jorting  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  just  said,  is  this:  When  Sec- 
retary Rogers  was  before  the  committee. 
In  my  opinion,  be  was  just  as  honest  as 
the  day  is  long,  he  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  what  he  knew  at  that  time — not  what 
he  may  have,  found  out  later — because  he 
was  in  no  position,  to  know.  So  I  hold  no 
brief  for  those  who  criticize  Secretary 
Rogers.  He  hae  always  been  fair  and 
frank  with  the  committee;  he  has  always 
laid  hii»  cards  on  the  ta^le.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  and 
support  him,  and  to  express  my  approval 
of  his  honesty  in  the  way  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  at  the  meeting  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  t^as  been  dis- 
cussing 

Mr.  WiXUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thtunk 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  his  statement  as  to  the 
frankness  of  the  Sec<<etary  of  State.  I 
certaliUy  think  he  wfis  hopeet  and  frank 
-:wlth  our  committee,  though  it  was  pri- 
-  mari}.y  not  a  meetJu^  In  which  ^  was 
telling  us  so  nuich  ae  a-siong  ue  for  our  . 
opinions.  ^  I  r«call  it,  practically  every 
^mecoherof  thO:  commUtee  aroued  (he 
,  J  table,  before  ha  left,  ^}Q)r«6fted 'hia  opin- 
qion.  «nd  ^e  Secretary  .«atd  that  Infor- 
matipn  would  ba relayed  to^ePj^fsHte^tt. 
,-,1  do  not  question  that  it  was.  Tl^tlt^ 


that  our  advice  was  not  followed  does 
not  mean  we  were  not  consulted  or  that 
it  was  not  considered  by  the  President. 

I  simply  point  that  out  because  there 
has  been  a  suggestion  that  there  was  no 
consultation  of  any  description  with  any 
congressional  committee  prior  to  his  de- 
cision. At  least  to  that  extent,  there  was 
consultation  relating  to  plans  for  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  notliing 
about  an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  Just 
about  assistance  for  them. 

Mr.  WIT. MAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  was 
very  frank  in  the  discussions  of  Cam- 
bodia's request  for  arms  aid. 

Now  on  another  point.  Much  is  said 
about  the  President's  usurping  the  powers 
of  Congress.  As  one  who  has  served 
here  for  23  Va  years  I  am  jast  as  Jealous 
as  any  Member  of  Congress  of  the  powers 
of  the  Senate.  But  let  us  face  it:  The 
criticism  of  the  President's  usurping  the 
powers  of  Congress  is  not  the  President's 
fault.  It  is  because  we  In  Congress  have 
delegated  to  the  President  many  of  these 
powers  which  we  should  have  kept  right 
here  in  the  Congress  and  discharged  our- 
selves. This  matter  of  easy  delegation  ol 
powers  I  shall  disctiss  further  in  a  mo- 
ment. Congress  has  delegated  these  pow- 
ers, oftentimes,  and  then  acted  as  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback  after  the 
decision  was  made.  If  the  Presidents 
decision  through  these  powers  works  out 
well  we  take  the  credit.  If  it  is  bad  we  can 
then  say  it  is  all  his  fault. 

I  think  Congress  should  stop  this  dele- 
gation of  these  broad  powers  to  the 
President  and  then  trying  to  second 
guess  him  after  it  is  over  with  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  have 
acted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
in  accord  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  President  that  the  executive  branch 
has  been  able  to  retain  these  pwwers 
over  the  past  4  decades;  it  is  because  we 
gave  those  powers.  We  did  not  try  to  pull 
them  back.  If  there  Is  any  blame,  I  would 
attach  It  to  ho  President,  but  I  would  at- 
tach It  to  Congress  as  a  whole,  because 
we  have  been  derelict  in  oiur  duty  and 
derelict  In  facing  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ities In  that  regard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  said  it  better 
than  I  could. 

I  mentioned  particularly  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  primarily  before  the  commit- 
tee on  that  Monday^  before  Uie  Presi- 
dent made  the  decision  regarding  Cam- 
bodia, to  discuss  with  us  and  to  get  our 
oplrtion  6n  the  guestlon  ol  large-seal* 
shipment  of  arms.,  for"  the  Cambodian 
Gowrtmittrt  whicH  had  been  requested. 
There  i*  no  .secret  about  this.  It  was  in 
the  press,  so  we  can  meritlon  It.  Yet  under 
the  powers  which  C6ngi-e5fi  Ih  earlier 
years  d^Ieg^tw!  to  the  President  he 
did  ea*  hkvt'  to  come  to  Congress.  He 
did-  not  li«\*e  t8-'«t>m(s  to  -the-  Qbmmittee  ' 
on  Ptralgn  Relations  and  ^  ohr  opfnloh' 
on  this  question  of  arms  for  tikmbodla  ' 
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because  in  the  passage  of  these  bills  in 
past  months  and  years  we  delegated  to 
the  President  the  power  to  grant  these 
arms  to  any  nation  In  the  world  If  he 
thought  it  was  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  inherent  in 
the  bill  under  discussion.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  aware  of  just  how  all-embracing, 
how  far  embracing  the  authority  in  this 
bill  is  until  the  bill  was  before  us  a  week 
or  two  ago. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  President, 
on  his  own  initiative,  can  empty  ttie  ar- 
senal of  the  United  States  and  give  it  to 
any  country  or  any  set  of  countries  he 
wants  to.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  both  under  prior  laws  and  so  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned.  The  WIl  before 
the  Senate  carries  appropriations  of 
$250  million  in  cash  ssdes  of  military 
equipment  and  $350  million  in  credit 
sales,  which  is  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion. Under  this  pending  bill  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  authority  to  use  that 
$600  million  to  furnish  military  equip- 
ment, either  sales  or  guarantee  credits, 
to  any  nation  in  the  world  where  he 
thinks  it  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  (mly  re- 
quirement In  the  existing  law  or  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  Congress  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  tells  us  what  he  has 
done  with  it.  This  pending  bill  Is  only  one 
of  three  such  laws. 

There  Is  also  the  military  aales  under 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  ^rtiere  we  sell  sur- 
plus military  equipment.  All  told,  the  fig- 
ures given  to  our  committee  indicate  that 
there  is  about  $600  million  in  this  blU.  But 
there  Is  approximately  $254  billion  a  year 
in  authority  for  mlUtar>-  sales  that  !s 
permitted  under  three  acts.  Under  all 
those  acts  sa  well  as  under  the  pending 
bill  we  delegate  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  these  weapons  of  war 
available  to  any  nation  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept those  nations  that  we  spell  ont  such 
as  Under  the  Cooper-Church  amfend- 
ment,  which  says  "except  Cambodia." 
But  Congress  has  delegated  Mm  this 
auttiority.  '■  "^ 

That  Is  the  reason  I  am  discussing  It 
here  tbday,  to  point  out  that  the  critl^ 
cism  should  be  directed  to  us  right  here 
in  Congress. 

I  made  the  point  In  the  I^relgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings— the  chair- 
man is  In  the  Chamber,  arid  h^  will 
rfcall-^whcn  a  witness  from  the  Defense 
Departpient  testified.  I  said  that  I  did 
not  think  we  would  "ever  regain  control  of 
the  sale  of  these  military  supplies  until 
such,  time  as  we  stopped  delegating  this 
authority  to  the  president.  This  !s  no  re- 
flection on  President  Nixon.  I  trust  him 
just  as  much  Rs  any  other.  President.  But 
I  thlhk  thi?,  L?  our  Responsibility  in  Con- 
gress, and  'we  should  assume  it.  And  If 
Congtcss  dodges  fts^  responsibility  and 
insists  upon  deleratlng  these  pcywers  to 
the  President  then  let  pg  stop  criticizing 
him  for  uslnif  It.  TWs  Jfroad  delegation 
of  'pCcvWrs  has  .been  done  during  the  ad" 
minlitraticftte  of  ^#  tji^. several  pre^'-' 
dente'.-'We-'^hcrufd  jJtefiPit.  'We  *ould  fet 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 


whoever  he  may  be  and  whatever  his 
political  affiliation — if  he  wants  arms  for 
X  country  come  before  Congress  and  ask 
us  to  approve  the  appropriations  for  so 
many  planes  for  this  coimtry,  so  many 
tanks  for  that  country.  It  should  be  done 
as  a  line  item,  country  by  country  just  as 
would  be  done  with  the  constructicMi  of  a 
pubhc  buildmg  in  my  State,  or  a  dam  In 
Colorado  or  Idaho,  or  the  dredgmg  of  a 
river  m  Ohio.  We  specifically  approve 
each  as  a  special  project;  we  appro- 
priate the  money,  and  the  Executive 
carmot  transfer  it  to  other  areas. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  will  get  con- 
trol of  this  until  we  stop  this  delegation 
of  authority.  The  irony  of  the  present 
situation  right  here  is  that  Congress 
under  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  be  questioning  the  word  of  the 
President.  I  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  approval  of  the  amendment  as 
proposed  to  be  modified  would  write  into 
law  that  the  troops  must  be  out  by 
July  1,  which  is  an  indication  that  we 
are  accepting  the  President  at  his  word 
but  are  not  quite  sure  he  means  it  and 
that  therefore  Congress  is  gomg  to  write 
into  law  a  penalty  If  he  does  not  keep 
his  word.  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
next  vote  would  be  to  delegate  to  the 
President  broad  powers  to  sell  $600  mil- 
lion in  military  equipment  ans^here  in 
the  world — Thailand,  Taiwan.  Israel,  or 
even  Red  Chma  if  he  desired.  Yes,  any 
nation  in  the  world?  Does  this  make 
sense? 

We  have  had  the  situation,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  in  Pakistan  and  India  where 
we  were  furnishing  arms  to  both  sides. 
When  one  got  ahead  of  the  other  we 
would  give  arms  to  the  other  country. 
The  result  Is  that  In  any  border  dispute 
whoever  got  killed  on  either  side  had 
the  satisfaction  of  bemg  killed  with  an 
American  bullet. 

I  think  we  must  stop  this  practice. 
That  is  how  we  have  been  getting  in- 
volved in  all  areas  of  the  world.  We  as 
a  nation  just  cannot  afford  to  act  as 
policeman  for  the  world.  This  is  not  the 
w&y  to  make  friends,  nor  Is  it  a  path  to 
peace.     

M*.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S«ia tor  yield? 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur  In  much  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  wanted  to 
make  the  point  thit.  when  this  bm  was 
up  for  hearing  before  fhe  committee,  we 
discovfered,  in  ttie  conrse  of  the  question- 
ing of  witnesses,  that  the  President  had 
unlimited  authority  to  distribute  excess 
or  Surplus  weeipons.  He  would  declare 
them  surplus,  and  if  he  did  declare  them 
surplus,  "he  had  unlimited  porwer  to 
transfer  as  many  as  he  cared  to  sny 
country  that  wfts  otherwise  eligible  for 
military  ftssfetance.  In  the  committee, 
we  undertook  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  that 
authority  which  had  not  existed  prior  to 
the  action  of  the  cofnmittee  In  bringing 
the  bill  ta  Its  amended  form  to  tbe  floor. 

Mr.  WTLUAMS  Of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  '  '''  '' 

M'l^.  CHURCH  Bo  this  bill  would,  for 
the  fW-st  time.  Impose  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  eq^ii^ment  th*^9Pi'esWten<  e«to 
simply  declare  as  surplus  and  trftns^r 
at  pleasiu'e  to  foreign  govenmients.  I 
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think  tms  blU  represents  a  stride  in  the 
right  direction,  one  that  we  probably 
should  have  taken  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  we  are  now  getting  around  to  taktog 
m  the  light  of  recent  developments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  even 
after  that  modification,  which  I  sup- 
ported, it  still  leaves  over  $2  billion 
worth  of  equipment.  This  bill  is  for 
another  $600  million,  agam  with  com- 
plete delegation  of  all  congressional  pow- 
ers to  the  President. 

The  pomt  I  am  making  is  this:  If  we 
want  to  regain  the  power  of  Congress 
why  do  we  not  Just  say  we  are  going  to 
st<^  delegating  this  authority  to  the 
President?  In  the  future  let  there  be  lUie 
items  m  the  appropriation  bills  for  each 
country  by  name.  Then  Congress  can  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  request. 

The  question  Is  rait'^d  as  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Congress  assuming  its  own 
responsibility.  The  disadvantage  of  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  various  Members 
of  the  Senate  is  that  we  would  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  when  country 
A  wanted  arms  or  country  B  wanted 
planes.  Our  constituents  would  know  how 
each  Senator  had  voted  to  approving  or 
disapproving  arms  or  weapons  requested 
for  X  country,  whereas  imder  the  dele- 
gation of  powers  we  can  go  into  those 
areas  of  the  state  where  it  is  popular  and 
say,  "Yes,  we  gave  authority  to  the 
President,  and  we  are  glad  he  approved 
country  B's  request  for  planes." 

In  an  area  where  his  decision  was  im- 
popular  we  can  say,  "The  President  Is  a 
so  and  so  for  having  made  that  decision." 

I  do  not  think  Congress  can  retain  the 
opportunity  to  second-guess  the  Presi- 
dent and  ride  botii  sides  of  the  question. 
I  tliink  the  Senate  ought  to  be  on  record 
as  to  the  weapons  we  are  g(»ng  to  give 
or  sell  to  the  respective  coimtries,  wher- 
ever to  the  world  It  may  be. 

Should  Coagress  reject  this  approach 
and  insist  upon  a  conUnued  delegation 
of  our  powers  and  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent then  it  should  stop  eritlcieing  or 
second-guessing  his -decisions. 

I  cannot  understand  4he  reasoning  or 
the  logic  behind  an  ar^ment  that  we 
need  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  the  President  backs  up  the 
word  he  has  -giren  to  Congress  when  he 
said  he  woUld  get  oiir  troops  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  Jtfly  1.  How  can  we  say:  ''We 
don't  quite  trdst  you,  sb  we're  gofeig  to 
wrfte  sometWng  in -thetew  to  make  sure 
you  do  it.  But  we  do  trust  you  with  the 
sale  at  your  sole  discretion  of  $2  billion 
of  equipment  that  \'d«  oan  send  to  ttaj 
nation  in  the  world  exoeijV  Cambodia." 
This  delegation  of  powers  ^*<mld  not  e^n 
bar  sales  to  Bed  C^dna.  Jfiur^y  ^thte  is 
noway toninagovermneai;  ■      .-'   •;.n'! 

It  was  agreed  Iri  tW^  d^mmlttee  that, 
assuming  tha*  Ihilt'  Coo*>er-Churrh 
amendment  Is  written  Into  the  <>511  in  Its 
tightest  form  It  woiaM  stfH  rrot' achieve 
its  (ybjective  If  a  President  'm^'h^d,  to 
circumvent  Its  lintent.  "Porex&mple:  'W<J 
wUl  t*ke  country  Y.  SuijSpdse  we"«re 
fumlshWir  80  ^ebcen*  of  the  military 
equiprirt^f  for  ^^JWlt  ^otoitry,  and  M»y 
are  paying  20  percient'They  c6n?K)% 
transfer  toir  of  tha*  80  pertjent' •*« 
Cambodiftf  or  to  any  other  odu*try  te^ 
cause  they  are  proliibited  by  this  act. 
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but  they  can  transfer  an>-  part  of  the  20 
percent  which  they  themselves  are  pay- 
ing for  to  Cambodia  or  to  any  other 
countrj-  that  they  wish.  All  the  President 
would  have  to  do  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  be  to  raise  the  Eimount  we  pay 
from  80  percent  to  90  percent.  They 
could  then  give  half  of  the  equipment 
they  had  been  paying  for  to  the  country 
barred  by  this  amendment.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  proceed,  and  that  is  to  stop 
the  delegation  of  power — period.  Con- 
gress should  3ay  that  in  disposing  of  mil- 
itary weapons,  either  by  sale  or  gifts, 
anj-where  in  the  world,  no  matter  what 
the  nation  is,  the  administration  should 
come  down  to  Congress  and  Justify  it  as 
a  special  line  item  in  an  appropriation 
bill  for  that  particular  country. 

In  the  bill  before  us  Congress  would 
delegate  to  the  President  authority  to 
sell  or  guarantee  paj-ment  of  $600  mil- 
lion in  military  equipment  to  any  coun- 
try anywhere  in  the  world — to  Red  China 
if  he  wants — there  is  no  prohibition  ex- 
cept that  the  President  cannot  make  the 
equipment  available  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  his  point  very  well,  namely,  that  it 
would  not  be  unfair,  as  a  result  of  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, to  say  that  Congress,  in  thla  legis- 
lation, delegates  to  the  President  and 
trusts  the  President  with  respect  to  any 
country  m  the  world  except  Cambodia, 
if  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  is 
adopted.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Ia 
correct.  There  Is  no  question  that  it  does 
iM>t  bar  sales  to  Thailand,  or  to  Red 
China,  or  even  to  Russia.  If  that  is 
desired.  Under  the  bill  even  with  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  1600  million 
can  be  dlspoeed  of  completely  at  the 
President's  discretion  if  he  certifies  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress,  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  to  stop  criticizing  the 
President  for  usurping  the  powers  of 
Congress  or  else  to  stop  delegating  those 
powers.  Let  us  assert  our  own  responsi- 
bility by  acting  on  these  amounts  as  line 
Items,  as  we  would  for  any  other  project. 

The  administration  could  Justify  those 
Items  if  it  wanted  to,  whether  they  be  for 
countries  in  South  America,  the  Mid 
E^ast.  or  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PDLBRiaHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  First,  I  would  cer- 
tainly Join  the  Senator  in  support  of 
limiting  the  arms  aid  and  sales  program 
further.  But  I  thought  that  we  obtaine'l 
about  as  many  improvonents  as  wa.^ 
feasible  during  the  committee's  work  on 
the  bill.  I  supported  those  changes  and  I 
belie\e  the  Senator  did  also.  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  go  further  tn  limiting 
giveaway  of  excess  arms,  for  example 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
committee  on  that  problem.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  Congress  has 
been  improvident  In  giving  extraordinary 
dlscretioa  to  Presidents  past  as  well  as 


present.  This  practice  of  giving  them 
vast  authority  did  not  start  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

But  there  are  two  questions  here.  One 
is  the  sending  in  of  troops,  which,  In  ef- 
fect, is  waging  war  on  an  independent 
coimtry  without  even  a  declaration  of 
war  or  anything  that  approximates  It. 
That  is  a  different  question  from  the  giv- 
ing or  selling  of  arms  which  is  the  basic 
subject  of  this  bill.  I  agree  with  practi- 
cally everything  the  Senator  said  since 
I  came  into  the  Chamber  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  present  President  and 
his  predecessors.  But  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  President  did  not  origi- 
nate the  arms  aid  and  sales  program. 
He  inherited  programs  which  have  grown 
up  over  the  years.  Congress  did  start, 
several  years  ago,  to  try  to  put  some  limi- 
tation on  these  programs.  The  first  time 
we  became  really  exercised,  as  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  was  when  we  thought  the 
preceding  President  was  going  to  get  us 
involved  in  the  Congo.  I  remember  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  that  time,  now 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  several  others,  discussed 
the  situation.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
commitments  resolution.  It  helped  to  Ini- 
tiate a  serious  eftort  to  bring  back  to 
Congress  greater  control,  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  concerning  the 
sending  of  troops  to  or  the  waging  of 
war  in  a  country  without  the  participa- 
tion of  Congress.  Approval  of  that  resolu- 
tion by  the  Senate  was  a  very  important 
step,  I  believe.  This  amendment  is  a  fol- 
low-on, in  a  more  specific  way,  in  that 
effort  to  restore  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress in  these  matters.  As  to  arms  sales 
and  grants,  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
strictions In  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
other  Acts  that  Congress  hoped  would  be 
respected  by  Presidents.  They  have  not 
always  done  so.  As  I  say,  I  would  Join  the 
Senator  in  trying  to  put  on  further  re- 
strictions because  I  think  this  Is  a  dan- 
serous  lever  for  Involving  this  coimtry 
unnecessarily  In  the  affairs  of  other 
countries.  I  am  In  sympathy  with  what 
he  says.  But  I  think  that  is  a  separate 
question  from  the  Immediate  Issue,  which 
has  to  do,  really,  with  war  powers  rather 
than  arms  sales.  He  has  already  sent  up 
a  retroactive  finding  as  to  arms  being 
given  to  Cambodia.  I  am  preparing  a 
statement  to  be  issued  a  little  later  con- 
cerning this  matter  We  only  received  the 
Presidential    determination    on    Friday. 

But,  does  not  the  Senator  admit  that 
there  are  two  different  questions  involved 
in  this  bill,  one  with  regard  to  the  prose- 
cutltm  of  the  war.  and  the  other  with 
reference  to  the  sales  and  grants  of 
arms? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  They  are 
separate,  but  they  must  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  win  tell  the  Senator  the  reason 
I  say  they  are  alined  together. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  down  to 
the  committee  about  3  or  4  days  before 
the  announcement  of  the  President  to 
send  troops  into  Cambodia.  The  question 
was  whether  the  committee  thought  It 
should  grant  the  request  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  for  arms. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Yes. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  these  are  sophisticated 
weapons  and  that  when  we  sell  these 
weapons  to  these  countries  we  have  to 
send  some  advisers  to  show  them  how 
to  use  them.  Then  we  have  to  send  men 
to  protect  the  advisers.  And  then  we 
have  to  send  men  to  protect  the  men 
we  sent  to  protect  the  advisers.  That  is 
how  we  got  into  Vietnam.  Let  us  face 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, President  Johnson,  or  any  other 
President  Intended  to  get  Involved  In  the 
■Vietnam  war.  But  we  got  into  it  one  step 
after  the  other.  We  are  now  sending 
arms  all  over  the  world.  We  then  have 
to  send  them  advisers  to  show  them  how 
to  use  them. 

That  Is  why  I  want  Congress'  approval 
of  these  requests  from  the  different 
countries  in  the  form  of  line  items  in 
appropriation  bills.  Then  Congress  can 
have  some  voice  in  these  early  decisions. 

Unless  we  assume  our  responsibilities 
we  cannot  expect  to  criticize.  Perhaps  it 
was  advisable  to  send  military  arms  to 
country  A,  and  maybe  it  was  advisable 
to  send  arms  into  Vietnam.  I  did  not 
think  so.  But  if  the  President  had  had 
to  come  to  Congress  to  ask  for  the 
specific  authority  for  Vietnam,  Congress 
could  have  acted  as  it  wished.  All  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  in  the  past  we  have 
delegated  this  broad  ipower  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  thereby  shirked  our  responsl- 
bihty.  While  Secretary  Rogers  came  to 
the  committee  on  the  Monday  before 
the  President  armoimced  his  decision  on 
Thursday  to  discuss  this  question  of 
arms  for  Cambodia,  It  was  gracious  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  do  It,  but 
he  did  not  have  to  do  It  under  a  pre- 
vious delegation  of  powers.  We  delegated 
these  broad  powers  to  the  President  last 
year  imder  the  Military  Sales  Act.  Al- 
together Congress  in  the  past  year  has 
delegated  to  him  the  power  to  dispose 
of  $2.5  billion  in  military  equipment  to 
any  nation  or  nations  he  deems  essential 
to  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  He 
could  have  under  these  same  powers  ap- 
proved arms  for  Cambodia  this  year 
without  even  consulting  Congress.  I  do 
not  think  he  should  have  done  so.  and 
I  commend  him  for  consulting  with 
our  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  even 
though  he  may  not  have  accepted  its 
advice. 

I  am  one  Member  who  does  want  to 
exercise  our  responsibility  and  stop  this 
broad  delegation  of  powers.  Maybe 
country  A  or  B  should  have  arms.  May- 
be certain  countries  should  have  certain 
types  of  weapons  or  planes.  That  Is  not 
being  debated  here  either  way.  But  let 
the  administration  come  to  Congress 
and  get  approval  on  these  specific  line 
items  for  each  country,  and  then  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  will  each 
be  assuming  Its  responsibility.  I  am 
thinking  about  the  Cambodlas  of  tomor- 
row, the  Vletnams  of  tomorrow. 

After  all,  Congress  approves  weapons, 
airplanes,  or  battleships  for  our  own 
country  by  specific  mention  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Why  not  apply  the  same 
rule  for  weapons  for  any  other  coimtry? 
Besides,  the  granting  of  these  weapons 
and  military  advisers  to  a  foreign  coun- 
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try  can  lead  to  our  Involvement  In  a 
war. 

The  only  way  Congress  will  ever  re- 
gain Its  authority  will  be  by  assimiing 
that  responsibility  which  Is  rightfully 
ours. 

That  is  why  In  the  committee  I  voted 
against  the  approval  of  this  bill  granting 
the  President  broad  authority  to  sell  an- 
other $600  mlUion  in  military  equipment 
to  any  nation  or  nations  in  the  world 
when  he  decides  such  action  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

If  we  want  to  approve  $600  million 
for  military  sales  for  next  year  let  the 
request  come  In  as  a  line  item  for  each 
country,  and  we  can  approve  or  disap- 
prove it.  But  if  we  delegate  all  of  this 
power  to  the  President  then  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  let  us  stop  criticizing  him 
as  to  how  he  uses  this  power  and  let  us 
stop  second-guessing  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  I  would 
like  to  say  that' if  the  Senator  offers  such 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  I  will  support 
it. 

The  only  reason  we  did  not  go  further 
than  we  did  Is  that  we  did  not  think  we 
had  the  votes  to  support  more  drastic 
changes. 

I  agree  with  much  that  the  Senator 
has  said.  About  3  years  ago  the  Senate 
put  in  strict  controls  on  the  number  of 
countries  that  could  receive  aid  without 
further  congressional  approval.  But  wc 
could  not  hold  that  provision  in  confer- 
ence. 

Whenever  we  have  made  efforts  to  re- 
strict mihtary  aid  and  sales  activities, 
we  have  often  found  that  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  either  here  or  In  the 
House. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  deny 
that  the  Mihtary  Establishment,  through 
Its  powerful  and  distinguished  leaders 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  have  for  all 
practical  purposes  dominated  Congress 
on  these  matters.  Whenever  efforts  have 
been  made  to  do  some  of  the  things  the 
Senator  has  suggested,  we  have  failed 
for  lack  of  votes. 

Congress  Is  certainly  much  at  fault  In 
not  having  imposed  restrictions  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested. 

I  will  support  the  Senator  if  he  offers 
such  an  simendment.  I  hope  that  It  wUl 
carry.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  help 
him  in  such  an  effort. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  authority  and  discretion 
now  allowed  the  executive  branch  in 
the  giving  and  selling  of  arms. 

Three  years  ago  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
these  matters  with  his  subcommittee. 
That  Is  when  we  first  became  aware 
really  of  the  great  need  for  tightening  up 
the  arms  sales  and  grant  programs.  We 
made  some  progress  In  the  Senate  but 
ran  into  great  opposition  in  the  other 
body. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  support  the 
Senator.  What  he  has  said  Is  soimd.  It 
Is  very  important  that  Congress  regain 
control  over  these  matters. 

The  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  have  been  in  this  direction 
over  the  last  several  years.  But  last  year, 
for  example,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  the  Senator  is  a 
distinguished  member,  tried  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Greece.  That  was.  In  effect,  a  llne- 
item  approach.  The  committee  approved 
an  amendment  to  cut  off  aid  and  on  the 
fioor,  the  prohibition  was  stricken,  by  a 
fairly  close  margin. 

On  most  efforts  that  have  been  made — 
and  there  have  been  a  number  of  them — 
the  Mihtary  Establishment  has  won 
practically  every  time  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House. 

We  are  tr3ring  to  Impose  additional  re- 
strictions through  this  bill.  There  were 
some  substantial  changes  added  in  the 
committee.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
■Whether  the  Senate  will  agree  to  these 
new  restrictions,  I  do  not  know.  And  an 
even  greater  question  is  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  agree  to 
them. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Mihtary  Estab- 
lishment on  the  other  body.  It  is  very 
powerful. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  point  out  that  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment is  not  responsible  for  my 
vote  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
that  Congress  has  tried  on  occasion  to 
limit  sales  with  respect  to  certain  coim- 
tries.  Greece  was  one  coimtry,  and  we 
have  tried  to  limit  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  point  I  make  Is,  why  approve  a 
bill  which  provides  $600  miUion  and  dele- 
gate the  President  this  broad  authority, 
only  by  negative  action  then  to  say  that 
the  authority  is  good  anjrwhere  in  the 
world,  "except  in  Cambodia  and  maybe 
Greece"? 

Why  single  out  two  or  three  countries? 
That  is  always  embarrassing  for  diplo- 
matic reasons.  Why  not  take  our  action 
affirmatively?  Why  delegate  this  $2  bil- 
Uon  and  this  $600  million  of  authority 
and  then  start  limiting  this  authority  by 
two  or  three  countries?  Why  not  act 
affirmatively?  Let  the  administration 
come  down  and  ask  for  the  authority, 
mentioning  each  country  by  name  and 
amounts,  and  then  let  congress  vote  on 
the  specific  request. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  join  with  me  we  will  de- 
feat the  bill  where  it  is  and  at  least  stop 
the  delegation  of  the  power  to  use  this 
$600  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  stop  It.  But  the  Senator  Is 
confusing  two  very  different  things.  One 
is  the  sale  of  military  weapons.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  question  of  this  President's 
right  to  go  Into  Cambodia  without  com- 
ing to  Congress. 

We  have  not  delegated,  and  the  Con- 
gress would  not  allow  us  to  delegate,  wide 
open  authority  for  the  President  to  go 
to  war  with  any  country  in  the  world. 
Going  to  war  is  supposed  to  be  done  only 
in  accordance  with  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 

We  have  never  been  faced  with  a  situ- 
ation quite  like  the  present  one. 

It  is  not  the  arms  sales  program  in 


which  we  are  particularly  Interested.  The 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not  In- 
volve the  arms  sale  program.  We  are 
concerned  in  this  amendment  with  the 
Congress'  powers  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  do  not  think  It  contributes  to 
public  understanding  to  confuse  those 
two  Issues. 

I  say  again  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  matter  of  arms  sales.  I  think 
that  it  has  been  a  bad  program  and  Is  not 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  unfortunately  the  Senator 
came  in  when  I  was  half  or  two-thirds 
through  with  my  remarks.  I  discussed 
that  earlier.  I  was  not  trying  to  say  these 
two  points  were  exactly  related,  but  they 
are  part  of  the  same  bill.  And  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  discussed  the  constltutionaUty  of 
the  action. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  long-range  view- 
point. My  own  position  is  that  If  one  has 
two  neighbors  and  they  are  having  diffi- 
culties, and  if  one  of  the  neighbors  is 
my  friend  and  I  give  him  a  gim  with 
which  to  shoot  the  other  fellow,  that  man 
is  just  as  apt  to  shoot  me  for  furnishing 
the  gun  as  the  other  neighbor.  That  is 
how  our  country  got  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  We  first  sent  them  weapons  and 
then  we  sent  them  advisers  to  tell  them 
how  to  use  them.  Then  we  sent  soldiers 
to  protect  the  advisers. 

We  cannot  separate  the  two  points 
during  a  discussion  of  the  pending  bill 
because  there  Is  $600  million  in  new 
authority  provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

If  Congress  gives  this  broad  authority 
to  the  President  we  have  no  way  to  con- 
trol it. 

Congress  has  lost  its  authority  in  the 
past  because  we  have  been  negligent  in 
assuming  our  responsibilities. 

Even  here  today  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  criticize  the  President  for  his  alleged 
resumption  of  congressional  powers  and 
then  to  turn  right  around  and  vote  him 
more  extended  broad  powers.  Such 
hjrpocrisy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  cut  the  amount  to 
$100  million  if  the  Senator  will  support 
It. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  that  would  help,  but  I  would 
cut  it  all  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  support  an  amendment  to  cut  it 
all  out.  "niat  is  not  the  part  that  bothers 
me.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  cut  It  far 
more  than  the  committee  did.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  Senators 
who  have  tried  to  cut  back  on  this  pro- 
gram. We  did  not  have  enough  votes  to 
cut  It  further. 

Next  year  the  entire  military  aid  and 
sales  authority  will  be  up  for  review  and. 
I  hope,  drastically  rewritten. 

■nie  Senator's  arguments  will  be  very 
helpful  at  that  time.  He  can  influence  a 
great  many  people. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  gradual  move  in 
the  Senate  to  try  to  regain  its  traditional 
constitutional  authority.  The  Senator 
has  aided  in  this  effort. 

The  Senator  referred  to  meeting 
with  Secretary  Rogers.  As  I  remember, 
the  Senator  along  with  other  members, 
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said  that  they  did  aot  wish  this  adminis- 
tration to  give  arms  to  Cambodia. 

But  they  were  already  in  the  process 
of  grlving  them.  They  really  were  not  con- 
sulting us.  They  had  already  made  up 
their  minds  to  give  them.  They  were  in 
the  process  of  giving  several  millions  in 
arms.  That  was  not  real  consultation  in 
the  Constitutional  sense;  that  was  no 
different  from  the  many  consultations 
under  President  Johnson.  They  went 
through  the  motions  of  consultation,  but 
the  decision  had  already  been  made  and 
the  delivery  of  weapons  in  process.  There 
Is  nothing  new  about  that  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. I  wsmt  to  emphasize  that  the 
Senator  should  not  think  these  moves 
are  partisan  because  of  this;  the  same 
approach  was  used  by  the  preceding 
administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULLBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  I  feel  I  must 
come  to  the  defense  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  because  I  do  not  think  he  knew 
about  these  arms  being  shipped  by  this 
country  to  the  government  at  Phnom 
Penh.  That  did  not  come  out  until  Am- 
bassador Bimker,  I  think,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  several  weeks  later, 
and  only  then  did  the  executive  branch 
admit  that  instead  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese furnishing  these  arms  we  had 
done  it:  a  shipment  was  sent  direct  by 
this  country.  So  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear  as  far  as  Secretary  of 
Stat«  Rogers  is  concerned  in  this  par- 
ticular matter 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
done  under  authority  delegated  to  the 
President  by  Congress,  and  I  say  if  the 
Senate  disapproves,  let  us  not  delegate 
to  him  these  powers.  Why  pass  this  bill 
pro\iding  a  $600-miilion  authority  to 
sell  arms  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
then  just  put  in  one  limitation?  Let  as 
defeat  the  bill  with  its  broad  authority 
in  its  entirety,  and  we  will  have  retained 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  upon 
these  requests  from  the  various  coun- 
tries.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  not  be 
a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  this  exchange  between 
two  very  able  Senators  whom  I  respect 
very  much.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  so 
much  wisdom  coupled  with  so  much  im- 
realistic  idealism  in  my  life,  and  that 
goes  back  a  number  of  years. 

The  fact  is  that  everyone  in  the  Sen- 
ate knows  the  President  has  to  have  con- 
sent with  reference  to  furnishing  arms 
where  they  are  badly  needed.  There  is 
not  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  who 
does  not  know  how  he  has  been  pressed 
to  furnish  very  much  needed  planes  to 
Israel.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  feel  the  President  is  using  proper 
restraint.  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find 
one  person  in  ten  who  does  not  admit 
that  Xhert  has  to  be  somebody  in  power 
to  act  and  act  when  the  facts  require  it. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference 
to  this  whole  question  of  supplying  arms. 
We  live  in  a  work!  that  moves  fast. 


A  while  ago  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  ticker  tape  Indicated  that  with- 
in sui  hour  four  different  things  had  hap- 
pened at  an  airport  in  Phnom  Penh, 
halfway  around  the  world.  They  were 
very  interesting  things,  too,  because  they 
differed  so  greatly  In  Importance.  We 
live  In  a  fast  world,  and  somebody  has  to 
be  empowered  to  act.  We  love  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  we 
like  to  live  imder  what  we  call  a  de- 
mocracy. But  we  know  its  greatest  weak- 
ness is  the  inability  to  act  fast  unless  we 
delegate  some  power  for  fast  action  in 
those  areas  that  require  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Delaware  and  my 
dlstlngtiished  friend  from  Arkansas,  I 
know  that  they  know  that  Congress  does 
not  act  fast.  They  know  the  Senate  fre- 
quently exercises  its  prerogatives  for 
long  hearings,  for  exhaustive  reports, 
and  then  long  debates  before  It  ever  acts. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  some- 
thing of  the  same  situation  exists  when 
one  considers  the  long  time  taken  by  the 
Rules  Committee  to  act.  So  we  have  to 
delegate  authority. 

In  this  important  question  of  trying  to 
supply  axTos  where  they  are  needed  to 
keep  weakness  from  being  overthrown 
by  force  and  Innocence  to  be  overthrown 
by  violence,  we  have  to  give  the  power  to 
somebody,  and  the  President,  chosen  by 
all  the  people  in  the  Nation,  is  the  one 
who  should  receive  such  power.  It  is  utter 
idealism  to  suggest  he  should  not  have 
that  power. 
So  much  for  that  point. 
Mr.  President,  who,  for  a  moment, 
would  suggest  the  President  should  not 
be  given  the  power  to  act  in  this  im- 
portant matter  of  aid  to  Israel,  which 
might  become  critically  needed  just  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  had?  That  is  Just  one 
Instance  I  thought  should  be  mentioned. 
The  second  thing  is  about  the  war- 
making  power.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
said  the  warmaking  power  is  not  involved 
in  this  debate  at  all;  but  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  when  he  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  had  not  heard  that 
argument,  and  his  main  point  was  that 
warmaking  power  was  involved  in  this 
debate,  and  had  become  the  principal 
point  in  it. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  mighty  good 
and  highly  idealistic,  but  I  think  oftimes 
unrealistic,  people  are  talking  about 
something  of  critical  importance  and 
something  which  the  Senate  has  a  great 
deal  to  shoulder  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  is  going  on.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not 
here.  He  led  effectively,  capably,  and 
responsibly,  as  he  saw  it,  the  debate  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  re- 
solution. Two  Senators  voted  against 
that  resolution.  They  have  both  been  re- 
tired from  membership  In  the  Senate 
by  the  people  they  represented.  They 
are  not  here  any  more.  The  people  in 
the  Nation  generally  seem  to  feel  it  was 
one  of  the  things  which  must  be  done. 
By  way  of  delegating  power  to  the  execu- 
tive head  of  this  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  passed  that 
resolution. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  we  ourselves 
did  not  recognize  what  a  pecuUar  situ- 


ation we  were  placing  ourselves  in.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas,  the 
leader  of  that  resolution,  now,  because 
of  things  which  he  thinks  are  sufficient 
to  justify  it.  believes  he  was  mislead  and 
he  is  leading  in  the  other  direction.  He 
is  well  able  to  sustain  that  position.  I  do 
not  even  criticize  him  for  It.  All  I  am  say- 
ing Is  that  the  Nation,  looking  at  us, 
must  wonder  what  a  group  of  unrealistic 
idealists  we  are  in  the  Senate  to  run  In 
different  directions  at  different  times, 
sometimes  up  the  hill  and  then  before 
anybody  knows  it,  to  be  turning  and  run- 
ning in  the  other  direction. 

We  authorized  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  whatever  was 
necesssary  to  meet  that  climactic  danger 
over  there  in  the  Far  East.  He  acted.  We 
got  more  and  more  men  Involved  there. 
The  present  President,  whom  I  did  not 
vote  for  but  he  is  my  President.  Inherited 
a  situation  in  which  over  500.000  Ameri- 
cans are  there  and  imder  which,  if  the 
figures  given  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  are  correct,  and  I 
suspect  they  are  as  correct  as  we  could 
get  them,  over  40,000  men  have  been 
killed  In  combat  and  over  50,000  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost  all  told,  as  I 
understand    the    figures    the    Senator 

stated.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  a  terrible  situ- 
ation, almost  equal  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple we  lose  in  accidesits  on  the  streets 
and  highways  of  this  Nation  in  a  year, 
as  far  as  deaths  are  concerned;  but 
nevertheless  a  terrible  situation. 

But  it  results,  in  part  at  least,  from 
what  the  Senate  did  in  the  passage  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  inherited  that  situation, 
and  he  also  inherited  the  situation  imder 
which  the  principal  danger  to  our  men 
who  are  fighting  there  and  the  greatest 
frustration  from  which  they  suffered  was 
the  existence  of  those  sanctuaries  just 
across  the  border  in  Cambodia.  For  5 
years  they  had  been  building  up.  For  5 
years  they  had  been  bringing  down  that 
long,  long  trail,  originating  in  Russia  and 
in  China,  all  of  the  things  they  needed — 
the  motor  trucks,  the  gtms,  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  food  from  closer  places. 

I  know,  from  having  seen  letters — I 
read  one  of  them  into  the  Record  the 
other  day — just  how  strongly  the  men 
fighting  there  support  the  action  of  the 
President  in  deciding  that,  at  long  last, 
he  had  a  chance,  without  violating  the 
neutrality  of  a  nation  which  was  claim- 
ing neutrality,  but.  Instead,  golns;  in 
there  in  raids  across  the  line  of  a  nation 
that  itself  had  Just  had  a  revolution  and 
itself  was  under  a  new  government  which 
was  fighting  the  Communists,  just  as  we 
were.  And  he  went,  with  these  quick  jabs, 
into  Cambodia,  along  with  the  South 
Vietnamese.  My  understanding  is  that 
at  least  60  percent,  and  probably  more, 
of  the  invading  forces  have  been  South 
Vietname.se. 

I  think  it  has  been  an  enormous  suc- 
cess. When  I  read  from  the  ticker  a 
while  ago  how  the  whole  delegation  from 
Red  China  was  leaving  hurriedly  to  go 
back  to  Peking  to  get  away  from  Phnom 
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Penh,  accompanied  by  the  entire  dele- 
gation from  North  Korea,  accompanied 
by  those  from  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam  who  could  get  in  that  great 
American- bmlt  plane,  a  DC-8,  I  realized 
somebody  thought  they  were  not  safe 
any  longer  to  stay  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  read  those  other 
stories  about  the  vast  numbers  of  arms 
we  captured,  the  immense  amount  of 
sunmunition  we  captured,  the  Immense 
ntunber  of  trucks  we  captured — and  those 
trucks  were  not  made  in  North  Vietnam 
or  in  Cambodia;  those  trucks  came  from 
China  or  Russia — I  knew  there  had  been 
an  enonnously  helpful  effect  from  this 
action. 

Mr.  President,  why  am  I  making  this 
point  now?  I  am  making  it  now  because 
if,  before  the  invasion,  before  these  rsuds 
into  the  sanctuaries,  we  had  taken  the 
action  that  we  are  Eisked  to  take  now, 
those  raids  could  not  have  been  taken. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
about  it  that  what  it  amoimts  to  is  re- 
claiming the  right  to  limit  the  degree 
the  President  can  give  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  judgment,  after  he  has  all 
the  facts  developed,  as  to  how  best  he 
can  protect  the  lives  of  our  men.  how 
best  he  can  protect  the  objectives  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  imder  a  distressing 
situation  such  as  existed  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Senators  who  are  offering  this 
amendment  have  decided  to  soften  it  smd 
that  they  have  forgotten  about  prohibi- 
tion entirely,  but  are  now  talking  about 
limitation.  They  now  say  they  are  trying 
to  support  the  President,  and  not  reject 
what  he  has  done.  Oat  of  them,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  said  the  question  of 
making  war  was  not  Involved  at  all,  al- 
though he  was  much  contradicted  by 
what  was  later  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  do  not  know  which  one  of  them  is 
right,  but  I  know  both  of  them  think 
they  are  right. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  we 
are  asked  to  do  here  is  to  impose  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  Commander  In  Chief  in 
doing  those  things  which  he  thinks  are 
necessary  to  protect  his  men — our  boys — 
fighting  in  the  field.  I  will  never  agree  to 
vote  for  such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  all  the 
experience  in  combat  that  a  great  many 
Senators  have  had.  I  have  had  some  of 
my  own.  I  have  lain  awake  agonizing 
during  the  night  when  I  had  a  boy  fight- 
ing on  Saipan.  again  in  Tinlan.  and 
again  trying  to  land  on  Okinawa.  I  know 
something  of  what  is  happening  In  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homes  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  this  terrible  situa- 
tion we  are  in  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  gloss 
It  over  at  all.  It  is  a  terrible  thing.  I  want 
us  to  get  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  but  to  get  out  honorably  and  de- 
cently. Furthermore.  I  do  not  want  as  to 
Impose  a  limitation  on  our  Commander 
In  Chief  as  he  tries  to  do  all  he  can  do  to 
best  meet  conditions  arising  in  the  field 
which  he  thinks  requires  action — action, 
not  just  words,  not  just  debate  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
but  action,  and  that  is  what  is  the  Pres- 
ident's duty  to  perform. 


I  am  glsul  he  did  It.  I  think  It  was  a 
successful  effort.  I  think  if  we  vote  this 
particular  limitation — and  now  It  is  a 
limitation,  and  not  a  prohibition — we  are 
inviting  a  land  rush — I  will  call  It  Just 
that,  like  the  land  rush  in  Oklahoma — on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  to  get  bsick 
into  those  sanctuaries  and  begin  to  build 
them  up  again  Just  as  soon  as  July  1 
comes  around.  They  are  going  to  be  won- 
dering how  much  the  U.S.  Congress 
meant  it  when  it  said  we  are  going  to 
limit  the  President.  They  will  be  thinking, 
"Just  what  did  they  mean?  Did  they 
mean  they  are  not  going  to  permit  him 
to  go  back  again  and  go  through  this? 
Let  us  find  out.  Let  us  find  out." 

Mr.  President,  human  nature  is  some- 
thing all  of  us  have  to  know  in  some  de- 
gree or  other.  My  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  that  by  passage  of  such  a  lim- 
itation we  are  inviting,  and  we  can  con- 
fidently expect,  a  rush  back  Into  those 
sanctuaries,  or  some  of  them,  to  discover 
very  quickly  just  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  meant  If  it  did  such  a 
foolish  thing.  At  least,  my  Judgment  is 
that  it  would  be  foolish,  and  my  Judg- 
ment may  not  be  any  better  than  or  not 
as  good  as  those  who  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  foolish  thing;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  foolish  thing,  an  impractical 
thing,  if  well  intentloned.  and  destined 
for  great  trouble  for  us  in  the  future  if 
we  voted  a  limitation  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  act  as  he  thinks  he  must  in 
the  protection  of  his  men — our  men — In 
the  field. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that,  even  If 
it  Is  softened — and  I  congratulate  my 
friends  on  their  determination  to  talk 
about  limitation  instead  of  prohibition — 
and  even  if  there  was  a  division  appar- 
ently, in  the  committee,  under  which 
some  Members  wanted  to  cut  out  the 
power  entirely  to  make  sales  of  military 
equipment — which  itself,  I  think,  is 
another  foolish  thing,  though  my  wis- 
dom may  be  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  re- 
gard; I  think  our  President  should  have 
the  power  and  the  right  to  determine 
how  much  we  should  help  Israel  and 
when  we  should  help  Israel  and  how  we 
should  help  Israel,  and  I  think  this  will 
determine  the  whole  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  or  war  in  the 
Middle  East — that  power  will  be  left  to 
him  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  a  bill 
dealing  with  this  softening  limitation, 
even  tliough  I  want  peace  as  ardently  as 
anybody  ever  could. 

I  lost  a  nephew  in  Korea.  I  myself  was 
shot  down  In  action,  in  a  plane.  I  have 
been  through  some  of  these  experiences 
that  make  me  know  that  war  is  the  most 
terrible  thing  that  human  beings  can 
face.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  ef- 
face it  from  the  earth.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  found  any  such  way,  and  while 
we  have  not  found  any  such  way,  I  am 
not  going  to  weaken  the  hand  of  my 
Commander  In  Chief  by  limiting  him,  so 
that,  whether  he  knows  he  is  hurt  badly 
In  this  degree,  In  this  matter,  or  not,  the 
Congress  claims  the  power  to  limit  him 
In  the  exercise  of  the  operation — not  the 
making,  but  the  operation,  of  a  war  In 


the  field.  I  can  never  vote  for  tliat  kind 
of  limitation, 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
moment  I  wish  to  call  up  some  unob- 
jected to  bills,  but  first  I  must  express  my 
disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment,  as 
changed,  is  not  "softer."  It  has  Just  as 
much  substance  as  before.  It  is  Just  as 
strong  as  before,  but  it  puts  down  In 
writing  the  Intent  of  the  sponsors  to 
act  "In  concert"  with  the  President,  and 
also  to  put  in  a  date,  which  was  the 
President's  date. 

As  far  as  limitations  are  concerned, 
the  limitations  were  imposed  by  the 
President  himself.  He  is  the  one  who  set 
a  2I.5-mlle  limit.  He  is  the  one  who  set 
the  date  of  July  1.  What  Congress  has 
done,  on  the  basis  of  Its  responsibility — 
and  we  have  just  as  much  responsibility, 
in  our  way,  as  does  the  President — has 
been  to  act  in  concert  and  to  support 
what  he  said  he  Intended  to  do. 

I  think  It  fe  about  time  that  Con- 
gress, and  especially  tiie  Senate,  did  face 
up  to  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  did  recall  some  of  the  powers  which 
it.  willy-nilly,  has  given  to  Presidents 
over  the  past  four  decades. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
tomorrow.  I  hope  it  will  pass.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate  collectively.  I  think  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  think 
it  Is  an  accommodation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  and  responsibilities  within 
those  which  the  Senate,  in  this  Instance, 
and  Congress,  finally,  hold  together. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  wish 
to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  further  comment.  If  I 
may. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  President  acted  In 
setting  limitations — a  mileage  limitation 
and  a  time  limitation.  Both  of  those 
things  he  has  the  authority  to  change. 
Both  of  those  things  he  has  the  authority 
to  impose  in  different  form,  if  he  is  to  go 
in  there  again.  It  is  my  view  that  that 
was  a  proper  field  for  him  to  act  in. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  its  proper  field 
to  act  in.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the 
right  to  say,  "because,  Mr.  President, 
you  have  set  this  limitation  of  mQeage 
and  this  limitation  of  time  for  this  op- 
eration, we  are  going  to  make  it  binding 
on  you,  and  we  will  show  you  that  we 
Intend  to  limit  your  power  in  this  re- 
gard." 

That  Is  mv  point,  may  I  say  with 
great  respect  lo  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  witli  equally  great  respect  that  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  and  his 
interpretation,  as  every  Senator  is,  but 
he  looks  at  it  one  way.  and  those  of  us 
who  have  sponsored  this  amendment 
look  at  It  in  another  way. 

We  are  not  trying  to  undermine  the 
President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  are.  In  effect^ — and  some  peo- 
ple find  this  hard  to  laelieve — supporting 
the  President  in  his  own  annoimced  de- 
termination. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  apart  from 
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what  I  have  just  said,  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  go  into  Cambodia.  It  did  en- 
lEirge  and  extend  the  war.  It  did  make  it 
an  Indochlnese  war.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  to  stop  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  from  coming  back.  Under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  lose  in  the  way  of 
tons  of  supplies,  small  arms  ammimltlon, 
mortars,  and  the  like,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  conceivable  situation  which  coxild 
prevent  them  from  coming  back,  at 
their  will  and  on  their  own  time,  under 
whatever  conditions  may  exist  at  the 
time. 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  go  aroimd  the 
question.  Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  President  go  back  into  Cambodia 
even  as  he  says  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  going  back.  I  was  opposed  to  it  in  the 
first  place.  I  found  out  about  it  when  it 
was  a  fait  accompli.  I  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  I  think  we  will  pay  dearly  for  it. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  smy  other 
Senator's  views.  We  each  have  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  form  our  own 
views,  and  we  each  have  to  call  them 
as  we  see  them;  and  we  each  have  to  ac- 
cept the  consequences. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  328.000 
casualties,  emd  no  end  in  sight,  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  for  me.  All  this  is  happen- 
ing to  this  Nation,  with  a  million  man 
South  Vietnamese  Army  available,  "VI- 
etnamlzed."  trained,  and  equipped  by  us, 
not  over  the  past  2  or  3  years,  but,  to  my 
knowledge,  speaking  personally,  since 
1954.  They  cannot  protect  their  borders 
with  Cambodia.  We  have  to  go  in:  this 
Nation  has  to  suffer  328,000  casualties — 
for  what?  For  what? 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  893  and  894.  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN 
PROGRAM 

The  bill  (S.  1100)  to  designate  the 
comprehensive  Missouri  River  Basin  de- 
velopment program  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  Basin  program,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  1100 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  ThAt  the 
oonipMhenslve  pro-am  of  flood  control,  nav- 
lg»Uon  ImproTement,  and  development  for 
the  iOaaouri  River  Baaln.  wtilcb  aroM  out  of 
the  coordination  of  the  miHtlple-purpoae 
plaos  reoommended  in  the  report  of  th«  Goqpa 
at  Koglneers.  United  State*  Army,  contained 
In  Hoiue  Document  Numbered  475,  Seventy- 
eighth  CX>n^es8.  and  In  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Intertor,  contained  In  Senate  Document 
ITumbered  191.  Seventh-eighth  Congrees. 
■ball  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
ICLseourl  B—ln  program.  Any  law.  regulation, 
document,  or  record  of  the  tTnlted  States  In 
which  such  program  la  designated  or  referred 
to  under  the  name  of  the  Missouri  River 
Baaln   development  ftrogram.   or   under   any 


other  name,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
refer  to  such  program  under  and  by  the 
name  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Baaln 
program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-891),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiio-fttCORD, 
as  follows : 

PTTBPOSS   or   BIU, 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  desig- 
nate the  comprehensive  Missouri  River  Basin 
development  program  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Mls- 
soiirl  Basin  program. 

QKNXEAL    STATEMENT 

Major  river  systems  such  as  the  Missouri 
have  become  an  Increasingly  slgnlQcant  fac- 
tor in  the  econ(Mny  of  a  nation  whlcn  Is  mak- 
ing vast  demands  upon  water  resources.  The 
Missouri,  longest  single  river  In  North  Ameri- 
ca. Is  no  exception.  Long  feared  for  periodic 
and  destructive  floods,  and  Ignored  as  a  po- 
tential water  resource  of  incalculable  value, 
the  Big  Muddy  is  today  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation at  the  hands  of  man.  It  has  al- 
ready been  harnessed  at  many  points  by  great 
manmade  dams  and  reservoirs  In  a  compre- 
hensive /iver  control  program  which  the 
Congress  of  the  ITnlted  Statea  approved  in 
1944.  Now  well  advanced  by  cooperating  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  this  broad  program, 
probably  the  most  far  reaching  ever  under- 
taken in  a  major  river  basin,  Is  changing  the 
agricultural.  Industrial,  and  recreational  life 
of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

In  1944.  both  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  The  plan  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  then  Missouri  River  division 
engineer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Col. 
Lewis  A  Pick,  and  became  known  as  the 
Pick  plan.  Similarly,  that  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  W.  O.  Sloan,  then  assistant  re- 
gional director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  became  known  as  the  Sloan  plan.  la 
order  to  resolve  the  dlSerencee  between  the 
two  plans,  a  committee  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  each  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. A  coordinated  plan  was  agreed  upon 
and  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  It  became  generally  known  at.  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan.  This  plan  formed  the  basis  for 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

W.  O.  Sloan  served  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  some  years  after  development  of  the 
plan  which  bore  bis  name,  and  much  of  the 
construction  work  of  the  Bureau's  phase  of 
the  comprehensive  program  was  begxin  dur- 
ing his  tenure  In  ofOce.  General  Pick  went 
on  to  become  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  from  March  1949  to  January 
1953.  a  period  In  which  much  of  the  Initial 
construction  of  the  comprehensive  plan  was 
beg\in.  He  died  In  December  1966. 

ESTIMATKO   COST   TO  THX  TTNTTB)  8TATCS   IP 
LEGISLATION  IS  KNACTXD 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  United  States 

VIEWS  OF  THX  rXDIBAL  AGXMCIXS 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  offer  no  objection  to  en- 
actment of  this  bUl. 

coMJcrrrzK  vikws 
The    committee    believes    it    fitting    and 
proper  to  designate  the  comprehensive  Mls- 
souTi  River  Basin  development  as  the  "Pick- 


Sloan  Missouri  River  Baaln  program."  In 
honor  of  two  great  men  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  in  particular  to  the 
development  of  the  great  Missouri  River 
Basin.  Accordingly,  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation  Is   recommended. 


NEWT  GRAHAM  LOCK  AND  DAM 

The  bill  (S.  1500)  to  name  the  author- 
ized lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris 
River  in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  Newt  Graham,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  lock 
and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris  River, 
Oklahoma,  a  feature  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  tributaries  navigation  project,  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  July  24.  1946  (60  Stat.  641.  647), 
as  amended,  shall  be  known  and  designated 
hereafter  as  the  Newt  Graham  lock  and  dam, 
and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the  Newt 
Graham  Lake.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  doc- 
ument, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  and  lake 
are  referred  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  Newt  Oraham  lock  and  dam, 
and  the  Isike  as  the  Newt  Graham  Lake. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-892),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSS   or   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  desig- 
nate lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris 
River,  Okla..  as  the  Newt  Oraham  lock  and 
dam,  and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the 
Newt  Oraham  Lake. 

GENZHAL    STATEMENT 

The  current  project  for  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
tributaries  was  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1946.  It  provides  for  a  navi- 
gation route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
through  Arkansas  to  Catoosa,  near  Tulsa, 
Okla..  the  production  of  hydroelectrlo 
power,  additional  flood  control  through  up- 
stream reservoirs  and  the  related  benefits 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. The  navigation  route  will  begin  at  the 
confluence  of  the  White  River  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, proceed  about  10  miles  via  the  White, 
through  the  manmade  Arkansas  Post  Canal, 
the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Verdigris  River, 
a  distance  of  some  450  miles.  The  naviga- 
tion channel  will  have  a  minimum  depth  of 
9  feet  with  a  series  of  17  locks  and  dams,  12 
In  Arkansas  and  Ave  In  Oklahoma. 

Newton  R.  Oraham  played  an  Important 
role  In  water  resources  development  In  the 
Arkansas  River,  serving  as  vice  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board  and  as  the  Oklahoma  representative 
on  the  Arkansas-White-Red  River  Basins 
Interagency  Committee.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  single  man  In  Oklahoma  or  Arkan- 
sas was  more  responsible  for  the  successful 
promotion  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  de- 
velopment than  Newt  Graham.  Mr.  Oraham 
died  In  1957  at  the  age  of  74. 

ESTIMATKD     COST     TO     THS     UNITED     SIATtS     IT 
IXCISLATION    IB   ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  United  States. 


May  25,  1970 
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VIEWS     OF      THE      TZDTKAL     AGENCIES 

The   Department   of   the   Army   and   the 
\lureau   of  the  Budget  Indicate  they  have 
no  objection  to  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

In  view  of  the  contributions  made  by 
Newt  Oraham  to  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  the 
committee  considers  It  fltting  to  designate 
one  of  the  projects  In  the  system  in  his 
honor.  The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends passage  of  S.  15(X). 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
did  the  application  of  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness expire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  3:24 
pjn.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  I  was  within  my 
rights  under  that  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S.  3876— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC EQUITY  BOARD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  John 
Maynard  Kej-nes.  the  father  of  the  "new" 
economic  theory,  once  said  that: 

"There  is  no  harm  in  being  sometimes 
wrong — especially  if  one  is  promptly 
found  out." 

It  is  high  time  that  we  recognize  that 
the  economic  and  fiscal  policies  being 
pursued  by  our  Government  are  not 
working  and  that  the  Nation's  economy 
Is  in  very  serious  trouble. 

Inflation,  as  we  know,  had  become  a 
burdensome  problem  before  the  present 
administration  took  oflBce.  and  many  had 
hoped,  as  was  promised,  that  the  policies 
of  this  administration  would  bring  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Instead,  we  have  now  witnessed,  during 
more  than  one-third  of  President  Nixon's 
term  in  office,  continuing  and  increasing 
inflation  at  an  intolerable  rate,  higher 
imemployment,  which  threatens  to  in- 
crease still  further,  and  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  since  the  Civil  War — all  at 
the  same  time. 

We  have  seen  America's  housing  In- 
dustry become  more  depressed  aaid  less 
able  to  meet  the  housing  crisis  of  this 
country,  depressed  profits  in  most  indus- 
tries— with  the  exception  of  the  big  banks 
which  are  realizing  the  highest  profits  in 
history — increased  failures  of  small  busi- 
nesses, the  worst  decline  in  the  stock 
market  since  1929-32 — and  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  dropped  sharply  again  to- 
day— and  an  Increasing  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  economy  generally  and  in 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Government. 

For  a  good  while,  various  spokesmen 
regularly  assured  us  that  the  "game 
plan"  of  the  administration  was  working 
and  that  the  effort  to  get  the  economy 
on  the  right  track  was  near  "schedule." 
These  statements  have  now  been  proved 
by  events  to  have  been  too  optimistic. 
And  optimistic  statements  have  proved 
to  be  no  substitute  for  effective  policy. 

An  initial  mistake  made  by  the  Nixon 
administration  was  its  armouncement 
against    any    voluntary    guideposts    or 


guidelines  on  wages  and  prices,  even  In 
the  basic  industries.  Such  voluntary 
restraints  are  by  no  means  perfect,  but 
coupled  with  the  proper  monetary  and 
fiscal  actions  could  have  served  as  a 
very  useful  component  of  effective  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  announcement  of  the 
"hands-off"  attitude  which  this  admin- 
istration intended  to  follow,  on  the  other 
hand,  proved  to  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  inflationary  increases,  and  we 
have  seen  prices  in  such  basic  industries 
as  steel  and  copper  go  up  several  times 
since  this  .administration  took  office. 
Basic  price  increases  such  as  these  have 
then  rolled  through  the  economy  like 
ocean  waves. 

The  administration  has  mistakenly 
continued  to  recommend  unnecessarily 
high  appropriations  for  nonessential 
military  and  other  purposes.  It  has 
called  for  the  funding  of  the  ABM  and 
the  SST.  It  has  not  moved  rapidly 
enough  to  disengage  from  the  Indochina 
war.  It  has  not  been  willing  to  Join  in 
congressional  efforts  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  our  troops  stationed  in  Europe. 

Consequently,  as  we  now  know,  the 

1970  and  1971  budgets  will  be  deficit 
budgets,  not  surplus  budgets  as  should 
have  been  true. 

There  never  was  a  real  surplus  in  the 

1971  budget  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Despite  the  fact  that  it  gained 
cash  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
by  recommending  a  one-shot  sale  of 
strategic  reserve  material,  the  Budget 
erroneously  overestimated  revenue — 
particularly  corporate  revenue — and 
made  unjustified  assumptions  based 
upon  the  unrealistic  hope  that  personnel 
pay  raises  could  be  deferred  and  postal 
rate  increases  could  be  swiftly  enacted 
as  recommended. 

Congress  still  has  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  this  budget,  and  it  should  assume 
this  important  fiscal  responsibility, 
though  the  effort  will  be  hampered  seri- 
ously unless  the  administration  reverses 
some  of  its  policy  decisions  and  puts  its 
full  infiuence  into  the  struggle. 

The  fiscal  situation  being  as  it  now  is, 
there  seems  little  prospect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  voluntarily  de- 
cide, as  it  should,  to  change  its  high 
interest  rate,  tight-money  policy.  This 
policy,  concurred  in  by  the  administra- 
tion, has,  although  interest  rates  did  dip 
a  Uttle  briefly,  produced  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  since  the  Civil  War — with  all 
of  the  unfair  distortions  and  inequitable 
effects  too  much  reliance  on  monetary 
policy  always  creates  in  our  economy. 
The  burden  of  the  monetary  policy  Is 
unfairly  distributed,  and  credit  does  not 
get  where  it  is  needed  most  nor  where 
the  proper  social  goals  require  it  to  go. 

Administration  spokesmen  from  time 
to  time,  with  incredible  disregard  for  the 
human  beings  and  families  behind  the 
statistics,  have  spoken  of  the  necessity 
for  imemployment  to  continue  to  Increase 
if  they  were  "going  to  get  control  of  the 
economy."  There  hsis  been  consistent  re- 
fusal to  say  what  rate  of  unemployment 
would  be  imacceptable.  Rather,  there  has 
been  uniform  predictions  by  various  ad- 
ministration officials  that  unemployment 
will  go  still  higher. 

It  Is  indefensible  deliberately  to  In- 


crease the  numbers  of  the  jobless  without 
providing  for  a  decent  income  mainte- 
nance system  and  a  manpower  program 
which  assures  a  job  for  all  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

On  February-  20  of  this  year,  I  spoke 
in  Oklahoma  City  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  administration, 
stating: 

The  result  of  these  policies  Is  that,  while 
there  are  huge  and  growing  backlogs  In  hotis- 
ing  needs,  home  construction  has  been  dras- 
tically slowed. 

While  there  is  tremendous  demand  for 
goods  and  products.  Idle  plant  capacity  Is 
purposely  forced  upward. 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  are  already 
looking  for  work,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
deliberately  pushed  higher. 

At  that  time,  I  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  National  Economic  Equity  Board  to 
set  up  voluntary  guidelines  on  prices  and 
wages,  with  the  additional  standby 
power,  if  it  was  found  necessary,  to  insti- 
tute price  and  wage  freezes  for  up  to  6 
months  in  order  to  give  the  economy  time 
to  cool  off  and  get  back  to  normal. 

I  said  further  at  that  time : 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  wage  and  prloo 
controls  any  more  than  the  next  person.  But 
I  think  the  system  I  propoee  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  misguided  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  Administration  which  deliberate- 
ly drive  Interest  rates  up  out  of  sight  and 
send  hundreds  of  thousands  into  the  Job- 
less lines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  full 
copy  of  my  February  1970  statement  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Since  I  made  that  state- 
ment last  February,  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  the  imemployment  rate 
has  continued  to  Increase,  interest  rates, 
which  declined  slightly,  have  now  risen 
again  to  their  highest  level  in  100 
years,  and  the  stock  market  has 
continued  its  alarming  decline. 

Last  week,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reported  that  retail  prices  rose  an- 
other 0.6  percent  in  April,  the  biggest 
jump  since  last  December.  Particularly 
disturbing  about  this  increase  was  the 
fact  that  significant  increases  in  home 
insurance,  repairs,  utilities,  and  real 
property  taxes  were  reported,  which  indi- 
cated even  more  difficulty  for  the  home- 
bU3rer  and  the  housing  industry  in 
general. 

Today,  the  Dow-Jones  industrial  aver- 
age fell  further  to  641.38,  a  7-year  low. 
This  is  a  decline  from  932.68  in  the  index 
since  January  20,  1969,  when  President 
Nixon  took  office — a  net  decline  of  ap- 
proximately 30  percent. 

The  last  announcement  concerning  the 
unemployment  rate  was  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle most  disturbing  development  in  the 
economy.  Unemployment  has  now 
reached  4.8  percent,  which  was  more  than 
the  administration  had  earlier  estimated 
it  would  be  for  the  entire  year  of  1970. 
Since  President  Nixon  took  office,  the  rate 
of  imemployment  has  Increased  by  a  net 
of  1.5  percent. 

Moreover,  the  Jobless  rate  in  urban 
poverty  areas  has  risen  to  6.6  percent,  as 
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compared  to  5.6  percent  in  1969,  and  for 
black  people  from  7  percent  to  8  percent, 
the  first  increase  since  at  least  1967.  The 
teenage  jobless  rate  has  risen  to  15.7  per- 
cent, and  for  black  teenagers  It  has  in- 
creased to  32  percent,  up  from  13.9  per- 
cent and  20.9  percent,  respectively. 

The  housing  industry  continues  to  suf- 
fer from  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money,  smd  housing  starts  are  down  by 
more  than  30  percent. 

lAst  week,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  also 
witnessed  the  announcement  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Mayo,  that  budget  deficits  are 
pxpected  for  1970  and  1971  fiscal  years, 
an  announcement  which,  of  course,  did 
not  provide  any  encouragement  on  the 
economic  front. 

Added  to  these  miseries  is  the  tragic 
and  mistaken  escaiatlon  of  the  war  in 
Indochina.  The  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia  and  the  renewed  bombings, 
however  limited.  wOl  be  costly  to  this 
country,  economically  as  well  as  in  other 
more  serious  ways. 

The  best  judgment  of  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic experts  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  serious  problems  recently  Is 
that  the  prospects  are  not  good  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  administration's  present 
policies  will  bring  the  necessary  economic 
stability  our  country  must  have. 

It  Is  their  judgment  that,  given  the 
continuation  of  present  policies,  luiem- 
ployment  will  continue  to  rise,  inflation 
wUl  continue  at  an  Intolerable  rate,  and 
Interest  rates  wlU  not  come  down 
appreciably. 

These  conditions  cannot  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  and  worsen.  New 
action  is  urgently  needed. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  get  our  Na- 
tion's economy  back  under  proper  control 
and  on  a  fully  acceptable  basis  until  we 
have  liqiiidated  our  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Indochina.  I  have  previously 
prcHxtsed  that  this  be  accomplished 
through  an  Indochlna-wide  conference 
seeking  a  true  neutralization  of  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  and  a  more 
rapid  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  the  whole  area.  I  supix)rt 
and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  Coop- 
er-Chureh  amendment  on  Cambodia, 
the  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  and  the  McOov- 
em-Hatfield  amendment  to  end  the  war. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  may  see 
the  additional  economic  urgency  for  tak- 
ing, by  Executive  action,  the  steps  which 
these  legislative  measures  propose. 

I  hope,  too,  that  the  administration 
will,  because  of  the  urgent  economic 
situation  in  the  country,  send  to  Con- 
gress a  revised  budget,  cutting  military 
and  other  such  recommended  appropria- 
tions so  that  a  surplus  will  be  provided  in 
the  budget,  rather  than  the  deficit  which 
is  now  expected. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
join  in  support  of  a  realistic  Income 
maintenance  system  in  America  and 
legislation  to  assure  a  Job  in  this  country 
for  all  those  wtUing  and  able  to  work. 
This  latter  Is  particularly  pressing  be- 
cause of  the  high  unemployment  resist- 
ing from  present  economic  policies,  as 
well  as  the  Increasing  numbers  of  those 


who  are  coming  hcHne  and  who  will  be 
ccMning  home  from  Vietnam. 

More  particularly,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing a  four-part  legislative  proposal 
for  immediate  attention  to  the  economic 
problems  of  the  country : 

First,  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
would  establish  a  natlcwial  Economic 
Equity  Advisory  Commission  composed 
of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  representatives  from  labor, 
management,  government,  the  consu- 
mer, the  financial  commimity,  and  other 
segments  of  our  society.  This  Commis- 
sion would  consider  and  recommend  to 
Congress  and  the  President  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  improve  economic 
stability  and  to  establish  means  by 
which  all  these  groups  can  best  work 
together  to  meet  our  serious  economic 
problems. 

I  note  parenthetically  that  President 
Nixon  could — and  should — convene  such 
a  commission  or  conference  on  his  own 
authority,  without  legislation.  Immedi- 
ately. 

Second,  the  legislation  I  am  today  in- 
troducing would  create  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Board  with  the  power  to 
set  voluntary  guidelines  on  prices,  wages, 
fees,  ser\'ices,  and  other  forms  of  in- 
come. This  legislation  would  Institution- 
alize what  has  come  to  be  called  "jaw- 
boning" and  would  use  public  opinion 
to  help  keep  Increases  within  some  rea- 
sonable and  Justifiable  limits. 

While  voluntary  guidelines  alone  will 
not  provide  all  the  answers  needed,  it  is 
a  weU  documented  fact  that  the  increase 
in  prices  in  certain  key  industries  was 
considerably  less  when  guidelines  were 
in  effect  during  the  former  administra- 
tion than  the  6  percent  rate  of  such  price 
increases  we  have  seen  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  hands-off  policy  of  the 
present  administration. 

This  five-man  Board,  appointed  by  the 
President,  would,  after  study  and  hear- 
ings, prepare  and  publish  standards  of 
criteria  which  would  enable  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  general  public,  to 
judge  whether  proposed  increases  in 
prices,  wages,  fees,  services  and  other 
forms  of  income  would  or  would  not  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  event  any  action  taken  by  man- 
agement, labor,  any  professional  groups, 
or  any  other  person,  with  regard  to 
prices,  wages  or  other  form  of  income 
was  contrary  to  the  public's  interest,  the 
Board  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
informing  the  public  on  this  decision  and 
its  effect. 

The  Board  would  also  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  examining  key  and  important 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  would  have  a  significant  economic 
impact. 

For  purposes  of  highlighting  and  for 
informaUon-gathemg  purposes,  any  par- 
ticular economic  decision  about  to  be 
made  or  already  made  could  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  hearings  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Board.  The  mere  prospect  of  pub- 
lic hearings  might  make  a  difference  in 
decisions. 

Reports  on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis 
would  be  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress.  Reports  would 


be  made  on  a  more  frequent  basis  if  sig- 
nificant economic  events  required.  The 
Board  could  recommend  executive  action 
or  additional  legislation  that  might  be 
necessary  to  assist  In  gaining  and  main- 
taining economic  stability. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  21,  1970.  endorses  this  general 
concept,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
parenthetically  that  President  Nixon 
could — and  should — alone  or  through  a 
board  appointed  by  him,  institute  wage 
and  price  guidelines,  without  additional 
legislation,  immediately. 

Third,  the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing would  provide  for  credit  con- 
trols to  be  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  upon  action  by  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Equity  Board.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  immediately  to  bring 
down  high  interest  rates.  Such  high  in- 
terest rates  across  the  board  do  not  solve 
the  problem  of  inflation.  The  proper  so- 
cial goals  are  not  served.  A  few  people 
are  making  a  great  deal  of  extra  money, 
all  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  majority 
of  our  people.  Legislation  already  in  ef- 
fect would  provide  for  credit  rationing 
upon  the  decision  of  the  President,  sim- 
ilar to  those  powers  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident during  the  Korean  war  so  that 
interest  rates  would  come  down  and 
money  would  be  allowed  to  go  where  It 
Is  needed  most.  The  legislation  which  I 
am  today  introducing  would  allow  such 
credit  rationing  to  be  Instituted  by  ac- 
tion of  the  National  Economic  Equity 
Board. 

I  note  parenthetically  that  President 
Nixon  could — and  should — use  the  credit 
rationing  powers  he  already  has.  without 
additional  legislation,  immediately. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  which  I  am  to- 
day introducing  would  give  the  National 
Economic  Equity  Bosird  the  power,  if  It 
found  it  necessary,  to  Institute  price  and 
wage  freezes  for  up  to  6  months  to  halt 
the  present  inflationary  spiral.  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution  could  veto  or 
terminate  any  such  freeze  instituted  by 
the  Board,  and  the  power  of  the  JBoard 
to  establish  such  a  freeze  would  expire 
1  year  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation. 

I  note  parenthetically  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  should  consider 
seriously  the  necessity  for  these  standby 
powers,  immediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  have  learned 
some  Important  economic  lessons  In  re- 
cent years — particularly,  that  our  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited  and  that  effec- 
tive economic  action  delayed  results  In 
increasingly  difficult  economic  problems. 

We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  how 
to  get  an  economy  moving  than  we  do 
about  how  to  bring  back  stability  after 
the  economy  gets  out  of  hand. 

The  economic  indicators  are  now  con- 
fused and  conflicting.  Each  new  report 
is  more  disturbing — and  presents  no 
more  clear  a  signal — than  the  last. 

As  Columnist  Tom  Braden  recently 
put  It,  we  seem  to  be  fighting  Inflation 
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in  the  morning  and  recession  in  the  af- 
ternoon. We  cannot  continue  to  drift. 
Inaction  is  action — but  a  worse  kind  of 
action  because  its  results  are  less  con- 
trollable. 

Action  now  may  not  be  fully  popular, 
but  it  is  required  because  the  alterna- 
tives— imconscionably  high  unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  rates,  and  high  infla- 
tion— are  worse. 

I  do  not  present  a  perfect  plan.  It  is 
one  plan.  I  hope  that  the  legislative  pro- 
posal which  I  make  will  be  discussed  and 
debated  and  that  from  that  discussion 
and  debate  it  may  be  perfected  or  even 
replaced  by  ideas  which  emerge  and 
prove  better. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  recent  days  such 
figures  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  Mr.  MANsnxLD, 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  Secretary  of  LAbor,  and 
UJJ.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  have 
all  spoken  out  concerning  the  possibility 
of  wage  and  price  freezes. 

The  idea  must  now  enter  the  legisla- 
tive arena  and  be  elevated  to  serious  and 
sober  legislative  and  Executive  consider- 
ation within  the  Government.  Therefore, 
while  I  am  confident  this  legislation  may 
be  improved  upon,  I  am  introducing  It  so 
that  the  need  for  urgent  action  may  be- 
come more  generally  imderstood  and  that 
more  people  may  become  aware  that  con- 
tinuation of  present  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  will  continue  to  produce  imsatls- 
factory  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
legislation  which  I  have  been  discussing. 
I  ask  that  it  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill's 
provisions  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, a  summary  of  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3876)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Equity  Board  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  price  stability  and 
the  control  of  inflation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Harris,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  text  of  the  summary  is  as  follows: 
SuMMABT  or  Provisions  of  thz  Act  To  EIstab- 
LisB  A  Nationai.  Economic  Equttt  Boaso 

SECTION     1 

This  Section  provides  that  the  Act  wUl  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Economic  Equity 
Act." 

SECTION  a 

This  Section  sets  forth  the  findings  and 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Reference  is  made  in 
the  section  to  diminishing  purchasing  power, 
higher  intereet  costs,  reduced  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  other  hardships  arising  from 
inflation  which  the  Government,  having  the 
power  to  do  so.  should  control  vaan  effec- 
tively. 

SKcnoN  3 

This  Section  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board.  The  Board  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  Chairman. 


The  Board  is  required  to  report  at  least 
semi-annually  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

racnoN  4 

This  Section  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Ad\'lsory  Commission  to  the 
Boctfd.  The  Commission  Is  to  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  o<ki- 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  members  are  to  be 
representative  of  labor,  management.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  consumer. 

The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
monthly  and  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Board  with  reepect  to  matters  of  policy 
arising  In  connection  with  the  activities  and 
function  of  the  Board. 

section  5 

This  Section  provides  for  the  Board  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  standards  and  criteria  by 
which  the  decisions  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment income,  self-employment  Income,  and 
property  Income,  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  their  inflationary  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy. In  determining  the  standards  the 
Board  could  hold  hearings  and  would  have 
the  jxjwer  to  gather  information  and  mate- 
rials necessary  In  making  such  decisions. 

The  Board  would,  when  a  general  adjust- 
ment in  the  price  of  any  product  or  service 
occurs  or  is  about  to  occur,  make  and  pub- 
lish reports,  and  take  other  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  collect  and  disseminate  such  infor- 
mation and  data  concerning  the  adjustment 
as  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  informed 
public  opinion. 

SECTION    6 

This  Section  would  give  the  Board  author- 
ity, after  fuUy  utilizing  the  powers  conferred 
by  Section  5,  and  after  deciding  that  Inflia- 
tlonary  forces  within  the  economy  cannot  be 
controlled  effectively  through  voluntary 
means  and  that  such  forces  constitute  a 
direct  and  imminent  threat  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation,  to  impose  a  freeze 
prohibiting  the  sale,  delivery,  or  purchase  of 
any  commodity,  service,  or  property  at  a 
price,  rental,  commission,  rate,  fee,  charge, 
or  allowance  higher  than  that  at  which  the 
same  or  any  similar  or  comparable  com- 
modity, service  or  property  was  generally 
sold,  delivered,  or  purchased  In  such  base 
period  as  the  Board  determines  and  speci- 
fies in  such  order,  and  the  payment  or  re- 
ceipt of  any  salary,  wage,  or  other  compen- 
sation higher  than  that  paid  for  the  same  or 
comparable  services  in  any  such  base  period. 

Any  freeze  Issued  by  the  Board  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  expiration  of  180  days  un- 
less terminated  earlier  by  Congress. 

SECTION    7 

This  Section  sets  forth  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  violate  any  freeze 
order  Issued  under  Section  6. 

SECTION    8 

This  Section  provides  the  sanctions  for  any 
violations  of  a  freeze  order  under  Section  6. 
Criminal  and  civil  actions  are  provided  for 
as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Board  to  institute 
actions  In  certain  cases. 

SECTION    9 

This  Section  establishes  jurisdiction  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  for  viola- 
tions under  the  Act. 

SECTION    10 

This  Section  authorizes  the  Board,  by  reg- 
ulation, subpoena,  or  otherwise,  to  obtain 
such  information  from  Inspection  of  books, 
records,  or  by  testimony  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    11 

This  Section  sets  forth  the  general  powers 
of  the  Board  which  include  such  items  as, 
issuing  rules  and  regulations;  apjwinting  and 
fixing  the  compensation  of  personnel;    ob- 


taining the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants; utilizing  volunteers  and  uncompen- 
sated personnel;  and  obtaining  of  assistance 
from  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

SBCTION    12 

This  Section  provides  for  certain  miscel- 
laneous matters  Including  the  authorization 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

SSCTION    13 

This  Section  provides  that  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Act  in  regard  to  mandatory 
price  and  wage  restraints  terminates  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  except  that  in  the  event  a  freeee 
order  is  issued  by  the  Board  under  Section 
6.  such  authority  shall  terminate  as  provided 
in  such  order  unless  the  Congress  shall,  by 
concurrent  resolution,  otherwise  provld*. 

Exhibit  1 

Statement  or  UjS.  SENAToa  Prid  R.  Hakris 

Okimhoka  Cm,  OKI.A. — The  economic 
policies  of  this  Administration  are  terribly 
out  of  kilter. 

Inflation  is  at  lt«  worst  since  1951,  inter- 
est rates  are  at  their  highest  level  since  the 
civil  war  and  people  are  being  laid  off  their 
jobs  In  alarming  numbers. 

The  Administration  deplores  Inflation  but 
has  mistakenly  refused  to  even  speak  out 
against  wage  and  price  increases,  even  In  the 
basic  industries,  or  to  set  up  voluntary 
guidelines. 

The  Administration  has  also  been  dread- 
fully mistaken  In  Its  high  Interest  rate 
policy. 

The  results  of  these  policies  is  that,  while 
there  are  huge  and  growing  backlogs  in 
housing  needs,  home  construction  has  been 
drastically  slowed. 

While  there  is  tremendous  demand  for 
goods  and  products,  idle  plant  capacity  Is 
purposely  forced  upward. 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  are  already 
looking  for  work,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  deUberately  pushed  higher. 

I  say  it  U  a  wretched  and  heartless  poUcy 
that  makes  men  go  Jobless  In  order  to  alow 
down  the  economy. 

By  refusing  to  take  the  steps  which  it 
should  have  taken,  this  Administration  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  more  drastic 
measures  are  now  necessary. 

I  propKJse  the  creation  of  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Board  to  set  up  voluntary 
guidelines  on  prices  and  wages. 

The  Board,  which  shotild  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  both  management  and 
labor,  would  hold  hearings  and  Issue  findings 
and  focus  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on 
wage  and  price  decisions. 

The  Board  should  have  the  power  If  neces- 
sary to  institute  wage  and  price  freezes  for 
up  to  six  months  in  order  to  give  the  econ- 
omy time  to  cool  off  and  get  back  to  normal. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  wage  and  price 
controls  any  more  than  the  next  person.  But 
I  think  the  system  I  propose  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  misguided  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  Administration  which  deUber- 
ately drives  interest  rates  up  out  of  sight 
and  sends  hundreds  of  thousands  Into  the 
Jobless  Unes. 

EXHTBIT   3 
StRSNGTBXNING     THE     ECONOMT :     HI 

After  mveighing  against  Jawboning  and 
w&ge-prlce  guldeposts  since  he  took  office, 
President  Nixon  Is  now  confronted  with  im- 
portant defections  in  hU  own  ranks  from 
this  position. 

Dr  Arthur  F.  Bums,  whom  Mr.  Nixon  sent 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairmanship,  has  publicly  declared 
that  some  sort  of  temporary  wage-price  re- 
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■tralnt  program  could  play  a  "useful — alb«lt 
a  very  modest — role"  In  shortening  the  time 
In  which  prices  keep  rising  despite  the  slow- 
ing economy.  And  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
■Urban  Development  George  Romney  has 
called  for  a  presidential  "watchdog"  commis- 
sion to  hold  up  inflationary  price  and  wage 
actions  to  public  notice. 

It  Is  far  from  sure  that  the  views  of  even 
such  highly  placed  critics  will  prevail.  The 
President's  chief  economic  adviser.  Dr.  Paul 
W.  McCracken.  though  insisting  as  he  has 
many  times  In  the  past  that  he  Is  not  "theo- 
logically" opposed  to  guldeposts,  doubts  that 
they  would  do  much  good.  Other  Presidential 
advisers,  such  as  Labor  Secretary  George 
Shultz  and  Herbert  Stem,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Econoiolc  Advisers,  take  an  antl- 
g\iidepost  position  so  doctrinaire  that  It 
might  well  be  called  "theological,"  in  Dr.  Mc- 
cracken's terms.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
added  his  powerful  voice  against  wage  and 
price  controls  a  day  or  two  ago. 

The  President  himself  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  assert  his  scorn  of  both  direct  con- 
trols and  voluntary  wage-price  restrsUnts. 
which  he  seems  to  lump  together  as  equally 
pernicious  and  useless.  But  the  course  of 
the  economy  may  well  depend  on  whether 
the  President  can  be  persuaded  to  move  to  a 
more  practical  and  less  ideological  position 
on  this  crucial  Issue. 

The  fact  Is  that  wage-price  restraints  have 
an  important  role  to  play  In  the  present  in- 
flationary climate  of  the  United  States.  The 
guldef>08ts  would  Indeed  be  useless  In  a  time 
of  excess  demand,  caused  by  overly  stimula- 
tive fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  It  was  the 
blunder  of  President  Johnson  in  trying  to 
build  a  Vietnam  war  economy  on  top  of  a 
fully  employed  civilian  economy  that  splin- 
tered the  old  wage-price  guldeposts  which 
had  played  a  useful  part  In  the  earlier  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years. 

Today  the  economy  Is  clearly  not  suffer- 
ing from  excess  demand.  On  the  contrary, 
output  Is  shrinking  and  unemployment  ris- 
ing, but  Inflation  persists — a  nasty  hangover 
of  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  preceding  de- 
mand-pull Inflation.  In  current  circum- 
stances, the  right  wage-price,  or.  as  It  Is 
sometimes  called,  "Incomes"  policy  could 
knock  out  inflationary  expectations  and  in- 
duce business  and  labor  to  practice  restraint 
In  their  own  as  well  as  the  public  Interest. 

What  would  such  a  policy  Involve?  First, 
it  would  require  that  the  President  himself 
demonstrate  his  own  commitment  to  the 
new  approach. 

Second.  President  Nixon  would  have  to  do 
everything  possible  to  gain  the  support  of 
both  business  and  labor.  If  labor  should  re- 
fuse to  go  along — as  has  been  true  In  Canada 
where  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  launched 
his  own  mcomes  policy — business  coopera- 
tion could  still  help  to  slow  the  rate  of  price 
advance,  stiffen  management  resistance  to 
labor  at  the  bargaining  table,  and  bring  extra 
pressure  to  bear  on  organized  labor,  which 
has  never  relished  accusations  of  bad  citizen- 
ship 

Third,  the  President  should  appoint  a 
high-level  Price,  Wage  and  Productivity 
Board,  which  should  certainly  call  attention 
to  Irresponsible  wage  and  price  behavior,  but 
whose  role  should  go  beyond  that.  The  board 
should  also  seek  to  attack  highly  inflation- 
ary situations  In  such  fields  as  medical  and 
hospital  services,  building  construction,  and 
other  key  trouble  spots.  And  it  should  pro- 
pose means  of  creating  Incentives  for  spur- 
ring productivity  gains — without  which  any 
wage  increases  tend  to  be  inflationary.  While 
the  board  is  commencing  its  studies  and  re- 
ports, which  are  bound  to  take  time  if  they 
are  to  make  sense,  the  President  should 
without  delay  issue  a  call  to  business  and 
labor  to  practice  the  utmost  restraint  dur- 
ing  this  period  of  national  economic  crisis. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistajit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  can.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
good  many  days  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  expressed  their  views  on  the 
President's  action  in  Cambodia.  Mean- 
time, our  GI's  and  their  Vietnam  allies 
continue  to  sweep  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries clean  of  opposition,  to  capture 
large  quantities  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  to  secure  the  area  against  fur- 
ther use  for  some  time  to  come  against 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  of  this  morning,  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures  list  7,857  Vietcong  dead  and 
1,770  prisoners;  10,942  individual  wea- 
pons and  1,618  crew-served  weapons  cap- 
tured. More  than  15,800  rocket  rounds, 
26.749  mortar  rounds,  and  7,686,792  small 
arms  ammunition  have  also  been  cap- 
tured. 

More  than  6,600  bunkers  have  been  de- 
stroyed— these  are  poured  concrete  bunk- 
ers, Mr.  President — and  4,517  tons  of  rice, 
representing  198,748  man-months  of  pro- 
visions, have  been  captured. 

This  is  a  most  impressive  record  of 
achievement,  and  by  any  standard  of 
measurement,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  President's  decision  to  knock  out  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  was  a  soimd  one 
tactically  and  strategically.  If  it  is  to  be 
criticized  on  military  grounds,  it  would 
seem  that  the  action  should  have  been 
taken  sooner,  and  perhaps  our  process  of 
Vietnamization  would  now  be  much  fur- 
ther along  than  it  actually  is  at  this 
point. 

There  is  full  agreement  that  action 
against  Cambodian  sanctuaries  will  op- 
erate to  save  many  American  lives,  en- 
able strengthening  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  assuring  the  schedule  for  withdraw- 
ing the  150,000  U.S.  troops  as  ordered  by 
President  Ni.xon. 

While  we  have  been  discussing  this 
matter  before  us,  each  of  us  has  of 
course  been  assessing  public  attitudes  on 
the  President's  action.  Despite  the  cam- 
pus turmoil,  the  tremendous  influx  in 
mail  opposing  the  President's  action, 
and  the  thousands  of  opponents  who 
have  visited  Capitol  Hill  in  recent  days, 
a  clear  picture  of  national  sentiment 
supporting  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  is  now 
emerging.  The  Newsweek  magazine  poll 
of  last  week  and  the  Harris  poll  pub- 
lished in  today's  Wasliington  Post  are 
Indicative  of  the  samplings  of  public 
opinion,  which  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  believe  the  President  made 


the  right  decision,  and  that  they  trust 
him  to  complete  the  action  successfully 
and  withdraw  our  troops  as  he  promised 
he  would  do. 

The  campus  turmoil  is  the  most  tragic 
and  discouraging  byproduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  Many  of  us  were 
heartened — I  know  that  I  was  heartened 
— to  learn  of  the  experience  at  a  girla' 
school  when  less  than  100  members  of 
the  student  body  of  700  signed  petitions 
either  for  or  against  the  President's 
action.  Those  who  signed  were  about 
equally  divided,  but  the  significant  fac- 
tor is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  girls 
declined  to  sign  at  all  because,  as  one 
student  put  it,  they  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  situation  to  make  an  Intelli- 
gent judgment. 

This  fair-minded  and  constructive 
attitude  Is  the  response  which  I  am  sure 
most  Americans  would  make.  With  an 
Intelligence  which  fortunately  Is  the 
trademark  of  American  voters,  our  con- 
stituents generally  recognize  that  the 
President  and  his  military  advisors  have 
the  experience  and  information  neces- 
sary to  make  the  right  decisions. 

They  know  also  that  President  Nixon 
has  kept  his  word  on  Vietnam.  He 
promised  that  if  he  were  elected,  he 
would  end  the  war  honorably.  He  is  do- 
ing that.  Until  he  violates  the  trust  of 
the  people,  he  deserves  their  confidence 
and  support.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
not  violate  that  trust. 

When  tempers  rise  and  patience  wears 
thin,  it  is  helpful  to  remember  that  this 
is  not  President  Nixon's  war.  It  is  one 
which  he  inherited.  He  promised  to  end 
it  and  that  is  precisely  what  he  is  en- 
gaged in  doing. 

He  is  the  fifth  American  President  to 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 
President  Trumsm  was  the  first  to  send 
advisers  into  that  country. 

President  Elsenhower  increased  the 
number  of  advisers.  But,  Mr.  President, 
when  he  left  oCQce,  there  were  only  700 
men  there.  President  Kennedy  sent  the 
first  16.000  fighting  troops,  and  before  he 
left  ofBce  President  Johrison  had  in- 
creased our  fighting  strength  to  532.500 
men. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office,  he 
had  reduced  our  troops'  strength  on  May 
7  to  428.750  men.  a  decrease  of  103.750. 
His  April  decision  to  go  into  Cambodia 
also  assures  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
his  promise  of  bringing  another  150,000 
men  home  within  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  to  end  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  is  no 
disagreement  on  that.  A  successful,  re- 
sponsible conclusion  must  be  planned 
and  implemented  by  the  President  and 
his  military  advisors.  Any  action  on  the 
part  of  this  body  which  inhibits  their 
tactical  plans  is  a  great  mistake  which, 
rather  than  extricating  los.  may  mire  us 
even  more  deeply  in  a  situation  we  all 
want  to  conclude  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  vote 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  taken  tomorrow 
afternoon,  having  to  do  with  text  which 
would  modify  the  preamble  of  the  so- 
called  Church-Cooper  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  most 
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dlfQcult  to  object  to  modifying  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  support  the 
modification.  However,  as  so  modified  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  Is  still  not 
acceptable,  in  my  judgment. 

The  acceptance  of  the  provision  that 
will  be  added  tomorrow  will  not  lessen 
the  potential  danger  which  the  amend- 
ment itself  poses  to  an  effective  solution 
of  the  Vietnam  situation.  Accordingly, 
I  will  not  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
principal  amendment  known  as  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PLEDGE  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  LAWLESSNESS  AND 
CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSIiA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  pledges  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  was  to  do 
something  about  the  lawlessness  and 
crime  that  has  gripped  the  Nation.  In 
formulating  his  administration's  law 
enforcement  program,  he  ascertained 
that  certain  swlditional  law  enforcement 
tools  were  needed  to  get  the  job  done 
properly.  Since  the  beginning  of  his  term 
in  ofiSce,  Mr.  Nixon,  through  his  Attor- 
ney General  John  Mitchell,  has  sub- 
mitted more  than  20  criminal  law  pro- 
cedural or  substantive  reforms  to  this 
Congress.  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  sponsoring  many  of  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  been  quite 
diligent  in  acting  on  this  list  of  22  bills, 
which  I  will  later  enumerate.  Extensive 
hearings  have  been  held  on  many  of 
these  measures.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  reported  and  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved 10  of  them  and  sent  them  to  the 
other  body.  Hearings  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  are  still  in  progress  on 
a  number  of  the  bills.  One  of  them  Is 
awaiting  action  by  the  entire  committee, 
having  received  approval  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  another  has  been  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  after  receiv- 
ing Judiciary  Committee  approval. 

But  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding 
this.  It  Is  with  regret  that  we  note  the 
sorry  fact  that  not  a  single  bill  on  this 
list  or  of  this  nature  has  been  placed 
before  the  President  for  his  signature 
to  make  it  a  law. 

BAB  ASSOCIATION'S  HZLP 

The  President  made  this  very  point  in 
a  letter  dated  May  22,  to  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Ber- 
nard Segal.  In  soliciting  the  aid  of  the 
bar  association  in  getting  his  legislative 
program  enacted,  Mr.  Nixon  asked  for 
their  support  in  "urging  the  Congress 
to  act  speedily  on  the  crime  legislation 
which  Ues  before  It." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

THE    BILLS    ABE    CONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  many 
persons  are  contending  that  some  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  crime  proposals  are  "patently 


unconstitutional"  or  repressive  against 
one  class  of  our  citizens.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  purpose  of  these 
bills  is  to  give  the  police  tools  and  means 
to  harass  and  intimidate  our  citizens  and 
allow  the  police  to  act  in  an  unwarranted 
maimer.  These  charges  are  unfounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  support  uncon- 
stitutional proposals.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
do  not  support  imconstltutional  propos- 
als. Most  certainly.  President  Nixon  does 
not  support  unconstitutional  proposals. 
These  bills  have  received  many  days  and 
long  periods  of  thoughtful  consideration 
by  competent,  experienced  constitutional 
and  legislative  counsel  before  being 
submitted. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  Richard 
Klelndlenst,  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  testified  before 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
support  of  S.  2600,  a  bill  that  would  re- 
form the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  and 
would  allow  the  court  to  consider  "dan- 
ger" to  the  community  as  a  factor  before 
releasing  a  person  arrested  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  This  profKjsal,  more 
commonly  referred  to  £is  the  "pre-trial 
detention"  bill  has  received  quite  a  bit  of 
adverse  pubUcity  and  has  generated 
much  controversy.  A  similar  provision  Is 
currently  in  the  House  version  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedures  Act.  This  bill  is  In 
conference,  and  the  Senate  will  be  asked 
to  approve  a  conference  report  with  this 
provision,  or  a  similar  provision  in  it, 
very  soon. 

So  that  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  this 
new  procedure  can  put  it  in  the  proper 
perspective,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Kleindienst's  statement  be 
placed  in  the  Congrsssional  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

SENATE  HAS  MADE  COMMENDABLE  PBOGRZSS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Although  Mr.  Nixon  has 
submitted  or  endorsed  more  than  20 
criminal  law  reforms  in  this  Congress, 
not  one  of  these  bills  has  reached  his 
desk  for  signature  into  law.  These  are 
bills  that  are  essential  if  the  lawlessness 
and  crime  are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organization and  Criminal  Procedures 
Act,  which  I  mentioned  above,  is  now  In 
conference  and  is  the  closest  to  enact- 
ment. This  bill  encompasses  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  District's  criminal 
justice  system.  New  courts  are  created 
and  additional  judges  are  added. 

The  Senate  has  also  considered,  and 
passed,  a  revision  of  the  statutes  con- 
trolling drugs  and  dangerous  substances; 
and  a  bill  to  better  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  control  and  cope  with  organized 
crime,  or  the  mafia  as  It  is  commonly 
called. 

Both  of  these  bills  were  passed  by  sub- 
stantial votes  after  many  days  of  debate 
and  after  many  weeks  and  months  of 
consideration  and  analysis  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  subcommittee  in 
that  instance  had  as  its  chairman  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr,  McClxl- 


LAN)  and  he  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  this  field  of  legislation. 

The  Controlled  E>angerous  Substances 
Act  (S.  3246)  passed  the  Senate  by  82 
to  0  on  January  28,  1970,  and  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act,  another  des- 
perately needed  measure,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate 73  to  1  on  January  23,  1970.  Both  of 
these  are  major  legislative  proposals.  The 
organized  crime  bill  has  ten  separate 
titles,  for  example.  Both  have  provisions 
that  are  objectionable  to  some  members 
of  this  Congress.  But  the  Senate  did  what 
has  to  be  done  when  it  is  faced  with  a 
tough  job,  it  debated  the  issue  and  It 
voted  it  up  or  down  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  result,  of  course,  was  that  the  bills 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly and  thus  are  one  step  closer  to  the 
President's  desk. 

Certainly,  these  bills  will  excite  some 
opposition.  There  are  many  changes  of 
far-reaching  import  contained  therein. 
But  the  Congress  must  do  its  job  and 
consider  them  In  committee  and  then 
deliberate  them  on  the  floor  and  pass 
that  part  of  the  program  which  in  Its 
judgment  is  the  most  acceptable  version. 

MANY  OTHEB  PROPOSALS  PKNDUfC 
IN   COMMITTEBS 

The  administration  has  submitted  a 
number  of  other  reforms  which  have  not 
been  Incorporated  into  any  of  the  bills 
I  have  discussed  above.  Although  not  as 
far  reaching  in  effect  as  the  major  bills, 
they  nonetheless  are  still  necessary  and 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  a  list  of  these  bills 
which  shows  a  brief  explanation  and 
chronology. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

FAB-aKACHINO  PBOPOSALS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  these 
proposals  range  from  an  amendment  to 
the  wagering  tax  laws  to  the  creation 
of  a  procedure  to  allow  the  police  to  ob- 
tain nontestlmonial  evidence  prior  to 
actually  making  an  arrest. 

What  each  of  them  do  demonstrate 
is  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  take  advantage  of  existing 
case  law  to  expedite  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

The  proposals  are  designed  to  aid  the 
police  to  conduct  better  investigations, 
to  expedite  the  trial  of  lawsuits,  to  en- 
able the  prisons  to  actually  rehabilitate 
instead  of  just  incapacitate  and  further 
corrupt  and  so  on.  These  proposals 
demonstrate  an  awareness  that  criminal 
justice  is  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair  and 
must  be  Improved  at  all  levels  if  law  and 
order  are  to  l)e  restored  and  maintained. 

THE    SERIOtrSNESS    OF   THX   CBOCX    PBOBLXIC 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  administration  in  the  last 
year  and  one-half  to  reduce  the  high 
crime  rate.  Recently,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  District  of  Columbia's 
crime  rate  was  turning  down. 

This  reduction  and  many  of  the  other 
favorable  signs  that  the  situation  is  im- 
proving are  very  encouraging  and  can 
be  attributed  to  a  firmness  by  the  poUoe 
smd  a  dedication  by  the  President  and 
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Attorney  General  to  get  the  Job  done  as 
was  promised  during  the  last  election 
campaign.  As  was  reported  In  an  editori- 
al appearing  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  "The  District  has  no  problems 
more  serious  than  crime  and  the  feeling 
we  get  is  that  the  police  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  find  some  of  the  solutions  to 
it. "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  editorial  appear  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  graUfying  reports  of  a 
reduced  crime  rate  as  referred  to,  the 
fact  is  that  the  incidence  and  volume  of 
crime  Is  still  far  too  substantial.  There 
are  limiUtions  to  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion unless  the  judicial  and  the  law  en- 
forcement machinery  and  resources  are 
revised,  updated,  and  Improved. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  we  get  to 
our  task.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  I 
notice  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  put 
this  matter  on  a  partisan  political  b^is. 
I  say  this  is  highly  regrettable,  even  de- 
plorable. 

For  example,  as  early  as  January  we 
had  a  situation  where  it  was  announced 
In  the  Wa-shington  Post  that  "Democrats 
will  blame  GOP  for  rising  crime. "  Part  of 
this  release  quotes  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  saying: 

CRIMB-m -THE-3 1 Rt*.  1 S    ISStT! 

'■Preslden*-  Nlxnn  camnalgned  on  a  promise 
to  reduce  crime  by  getting  a  new  Attomey 
General  "  But  "despite  that  emphasis  on  'law 
and  order'  in  the  19fi8  campaign,"  'the  fact 
Is  that  the  rate  of  crime  In  the  United  States 
has  gone  up  11  per  cent  during  the  first  year 
of  President  Nixon's  term  In  office.  Robberies 
were  up  15  per  ecus  and  armed  holdups  In- 
creased by  18  per  cent." 

Mr.  President,  when  there  are  some  20 
bills  proposed  to  the  Congress,  when  one 
body  has  processed  and  approved  some 
10  of  them  and  there  has  been  virtually 
no  action  in  other  parts  of  Congress,  both 
Houses  being  under  control  of  the  party 
of  which  this  Senator  is  not  a  member,  I 
wonder  how  much  validity  can  attach  to 
the  headlines  that  "Democrats  will  blame 
GOP  for  rising  crime."  " 

Here  is  a  story  in  Febr\iary  entitled 
"GOP  Is  Hit  on  Crime  Crisis."  One  of 
the  statements  reads : 

W©  are  still  waiting  for  any  administration 
leglslaUon  at  all  on  nationwide  prison  re- 
form, nationwide  court  reform,  nationwide 
narcotics  treatment  programs  and  for  the 
amendment*  sorely  ne«ded  to  strengthen  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

Mr.  President,  it  was  last  September 
9,  that  a  very  comprehensive  prison  re- 
form bUl  was  introduced  In  this  bod^',  S. 
2875.  It  has  not  yet  become  law.  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Is  ready  to  act  on  this  bill. 

Nationwide  court  reform  is  called  for. 
That  is  certainly  one  of  the  sums  of  the 
Omnibos  Judgeship  bill  and  also  in  the 
DIatrict  of  Columbia  Court  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Narcotics  law  reorganization 
was  passed  in  this  body  by  an  ovei^'helm- 
Ing  Tote  in  January  Yet,  we  have  noth- 
ing from  the  other  body  on  the  enact- 
ment of  theee  bills. 

In  that  same  February  story,  there 


was  an  accusation  that  probably  the 
greatest  "bill  robbery"  of  them  all  con- 
sisted of  seeking  credit  for  organized 
crime  legislation  introduced  before  Pres- 
ident Nixon  took  office,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan).  That 
bill  passed  the  Senate  on  January  23  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  1.  Insofar  as  political 
credit  is  concerned.  I.  who  have  been  a 
cosponsor  of  that  measure  not  only  in 
this  Congress  but  the  Congress  before, 
wish  to  stand  here  and  in  all  seriousness 
say  that  the  greatest  credit  for  any  single 
individual  to  have  for  the  passage  of  that 
bill  is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCleljuan). 

I  know  of  no  campaign  or  no  assertion 
that  it  was  President  Nixon  who  drafted 
that  bill.  He  did  not  do  any  such  thing, 
but  he  considers  it  essential  legislation. 
However,  certain  titles  are  administra- 
tion sponsored,  i  am  siire  the  President 
would  be  particularly  pleased  if  the  Con- 
gress would  gather  together  their  intel- 
ligence, resources,  time,  and  diligent  ef- 
forts to  get  it  into  a  stage  where  it  could 
be  deUvered  to  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, placed  on  his  desk,  there  to  get  his 
signature  and  become  law. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular great  credit  that  can  be  given  tc 
any  single  individual  on  any  of  these 
matters.  It  Is  the  combined  effort  of 
many  people,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

But  the  point  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  making  now  is  that  the  effort  to 
improve  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try must  not  get  into  the  field  of  partisan 
politics.  If  that  happens.  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  suggest  that  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  will  show  that  it  is  not 
the  President's  party  that  is  in  control 
or  in  charge  of  either  House  of  this 
Congress. 

I  prefer  not  to  go  into  that,  because  I 
have  obf-erved,  on  the  basis  of  many 
years  in  Congress,  that  In  the  Job  of  im- 
proving the  law-enforcement  system, 
there  is  very  little  in  that  process  that  is 
a  political,  partisan  subject.  Many  of  us 
differ  on  philosophy.  We  can  be  strict 
constructionists,  or  we  may  be  Judicial 
activists.  We  can  possess  so-called  liberal 
attitudes  or,  on  certain  types  of  legisla- 
tion, we  may  be  in  favor  of  a  stricter  dis- 
cipline. I  have  noted  a  minimum  of  em- 
phasis on  whether  we  are  Republicans 
and  Democrats  when  dealing  with  the 
safety  and  security  of  society.  So  I  think 
it  Is  to  be  deplored  if  that  should  happen 
now. 

I  have  an  Idea  that.  If  this  question  is 
going  to  be  resolved  in  the  political  fo- 
rum, the  fact  that  the  political  processes 
in  the  legislative  branch  have  not  pro- 
ceeded with  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
this  problem  deserves  will  be  one  of  the 
elements  that  vrlll  be  brought  out.  If  that 
contingency  happens,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  intends  to  make  that  fact  clear 
and  widely  known. 

There  are  other  commentaries  as  well, 
one  as  late  as  April  30.  An  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  headlined. 
"Democrats  Say  That  Nixon  Has  His 
Priorities  Backward."  In  that  appraisal, 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  the  Presi- 
dent came  ahead  on.  Fortunately  for 
America,  the  bulk  of  the  American  peo- 


ple did  not  believe  that,  and  the  polls 
have  so  indicated.  However,  there  is  one 
particular  part  of  this  assessment  and 
the  list  of  priorities  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  in  this  article. 

The  proposal  was  made  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats ask  for  a  billion  dollars  next  year 
to  fight  crime  and  to  escalate  that  by  $1 
billion  until  by  1975  nearly  $5  billion 
would  be  spent  each  year  "to  bring 
America's  system  of  Justice  up  to  date." 
Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
has  testified  that  his  Department  cannot 
productively  spend  more  than  $480  mil- 
lion in  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
administration.  That  Is  a  big  pile  of 
money. 

Last  year,  the  appropriation  was  |268 
million.  This  money  is  to  be  spent  con- 
sistent with  a  brand  new  concept,  where- 
by increasing  sums  of  money  will  be  al- 
lowed in  block  grants  to  each  one  of  the 
50  States  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
law  enforcement  system  in  each  State. 

The  throwing  of  huge  sums  of  money 
indiscriminately  and  without  proper 
planning  and  emphasis  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

It  is  reported  that  the  other  body  has 
just  about  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  authorize  for  fiscal  year  1971  $650 
million.  Planning  calls  for  an  authoriza- 
tion in  the  range  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
1972. 

That  Is  the  way  to  go  about  it.  But  to 
say  of  a  problem  as  grave  as  this,  "we  will 
throw  out  $1  billion  and.  In  successive 
years,  more  billions  of  dollars  until  $5 
billion  by  1975  is  spent."  without  laying 
the  proper  foundation,  is  a  story  that 
has  been  experienced  too  often  in  na- 
tional planning.  Money  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  every  problem.  Certainly  in 
urban  planning  that  idea  has  been  used, 
and  it  has  not  worked. 

Anyway  the  suggestion  by  another 
Member  of  this  Congress  Is ; 

The  solution  to  motintlng  violent  crime 
must  come  from  the  Democratic  Party. 
which  understands  that  people  are  not  sta- 
tistics and  that  money,  manpower,  and  motl- 
vaUon  stop  crime,  rather  than  slogans, 
bumper  strips,  and  almplemlnded  repressive 
legislation. 


Mr.  President,  this  body  has  passed 
10   long   law-enforcement  Improvement 
bills.  The  body  In  which  this  particular 
person  resides  has  had  an  opportimity 
to  act  on  those  10.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  maintains  that  those  are  not 
'bumper  strips."  They  are  not  "simple- 
minded  legislation."  They  are  not  "slo- 
gans."  They  are  well-thought-out  pro- 
posals, under  which  the  law  enforcement 
procedures  of  national  as  well  as  State 
and  local  political  subdivisions  can  bene- 
fit only  after  their  enactment  into  law. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Certainly  the  police 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  ex- 
ample, are  to  be  commended  for  Its  prog- 
ress.  The   improvement  in  that  crime 
picture  is  reflected  by  added  policemen 
and  greater  firmness  in  police  function- 
ing. But,  as  I  have  indicated.  Improve- 
ment in  the  law  enforcement  program 
can  be  limited  due  to  that  approach.  New 
tools  are  needed  for  criminals  are  more 
sophisticated. 
The  Congress  ought  not  to  let  the  ad- 
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ministration  stand  alone  in  its  fight 
against  crime.  We  must  give  them  the 
tools  that  they  need  and  act  with  dis- 
patch and  favorably  on  the  legislation 
now  before  us. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  field 
in  which  partisan  political  considera- 
tions have  no  business.  To  the  extent 
that  they  do  exist,  I  think  It  is  imfor- 
tunate,  to  say  the  least.  But  If  it  has  to 
be  met  on  that  basis.  I  have  an  idea  that 
it  will  not  be  the  President's  party  that 
will  be  found  to  be  derelict. 

Again  I  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership 
on  this  side,  and  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, who  have  done  so  much  to  facili- 
tate so  many  of  these  proposals  and  are 
continuing  their  efforts.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
deserve  commendation  as  well.  I  urge 
them  to  act  in  consort  and  promptly. 

EXHTBIT    1 

LrrrsR  or  the  President  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Segal,  President  or  the  American  Bab 
Associ.\tion 

Mr.  Bekna£o    G.    Secal, 

President.    American    Bar    Association,    The 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Wathington,  DjC. 

Dear  Bejinie:  I  was  most  appreciative  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  crime  with  the  American  Bar  Association 
Board  of  Governors  yesterday.  The  raducilon 
of  crime  is  of  paramount  importance  to  this 
society  and  I  have  pledged  and  pursued  the 
strongest  measures  within  my  power  and  au- 
thority to  resolve  this  problem. 

Today.  Mayor  Walter  Washington  reported 
to  me  that  the  April  statistics  for  the  more 
serious  crimes  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia dropped  below  those  of  March — the  fifth 
consecutive  month  In  this  downward  pat- 
tern. The  Mayor  pointed  out  that  in  Novem- 
ber, the  number  of  crimes  reported  In  the 
more  serious  categories  totaled  6,071 — a  dally 
average  of  202.4.  This  dally  average  decreased 
to  187.4  in  December,  to  176.9  in  January,  to 
171.1  In  February,  to  170.2  In  March — and 
then  to  last  month's  164.2  offenses.  The  total 
percentage  decrease  Is  19%.  In  the  District 
we  have  authorized  extra  police  manpower, 
broadened  our  attack  on  drug  abuse,  and 
encouraged  more  vigorous  prosecution  ol 
cases  through  the  courts  to  eliminate  a  very 
serious  backlog. 

While  we  can  be  heartened  by  this  evidence 
of  Improvement  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  have  been  seriously  constricted  In  our 
ability  to  wage  our  campaign  against  crime 
because  of  the  Congressional  delay  In  pro- 
viding us  with  necessary  new  tools  to  do  the 
job.  Major  legislative  proposals  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime,  narcotics  abuse,  street  crime, 
pornography  and  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  Introduced,  discussed, 
debated.  Wlille  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  package  has  progressed  to  Conference 
not  a  single  bill  has  reached  my  desk  for 
signature. 

I  Iterate  my  request  of  yesterday  for  your 
supjKjrt  In  tirglng  the  Congress  to  act  speed- 
Uy  on  the  crime  legislation  which  lies  before 
It.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have  either  submitted 
or  strongly  endorsed  20  Items  of  significant 
crime  legislation  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress. Some  of  these  prop>osaIs  have  been 
pending  for  as  long  as  15  months.  While  some 
of  these  provisions  are  controversial,  many 
are  not,  and  all  demand  prompt  Congres- 
sional attention.  It  is  inexplicable  to  me  how 
Congress  can  delay  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals— either  as  Intrcducet^or  amended — 
given  the  gravity  of  the  crime  situation  con- 
fronting our  people  In  these  times. 

I  would  appreciate  all  the  assistance  you 
can  provide  In  this  vital  and  needed  effort. 
Sincerely. 

RiCHABo  M.  Nixon. 


Exhibit  3 

Statement  of  Richard  G.  Kleindibnst,  Dxp- 

OTY    Attorney   Gknbral,    Dkpabtment   or 

Justice 
s.  2800  and  related  bills  amending  thz  bail 

reform    act    op    1966    to    authorize    the 

limited  pretrial  detention  of  dangebou3 

defendants 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
oommittee,  the  Administration  has  been 
anxious  for  some  time  to  present  Its  views 
on  our  pretrial  detention  bill  before  this 
subcommittee. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  testify  because 
we  believe  the  bUl  Is  constitutional,  workable, 
and  urgently  needed,  and  that  rather  than 
transferring  it  "to  some  sort  of  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  legal  curiosities."  the  Congress 
should  Incorporate  it  promptly  into  the  n.S. 
Code. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  several  mlsconceptu  as  which 
have  achieved  notoriety  in  the  p\.*>lic  dia- 
logue. 

Since  some  members  of  the  suboommittee 
have  Indicated  that  they  perhaps  hold  views 
different  from  ours  on  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation,  these  hearings  should  provide  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  examine  the  Issues 
squarely  and  honestly. 

In  1966,  Robert  M.  Clpes,  a  distinguished 
legal  scholar,  wrote  In  Moore's  Federal  Prac- 
tice that : 

"The  formulation  and  expression  of  a 
public  policy  favoring  pretrial  release  without 
pecuniary  conditions,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  on  traditional  baU  practices,  may 
eventually  require  open  consideration  of  pre- 
ventive detention.  As  parole  for  the  poor  de- 
fendant increasingly  becomes  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  the  means  of  detaining 
the  allegedly  dangerous  person  will  disap- 
pear. At  the  saDoe  time,  the  rate  of  recidivism 
of  released  defendants  may  give  rise  to 
counter-reform  .  .  .  ." 

This  brief  quotation  sums  up  precisely 
what  has  happened  in  the  federal  system. 
In  1966,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Ervln  and  members  of  the  subcomoalttee, 
Congress  approved  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  a 
historic  bUl  which  sought  to  minimize  the 
use  of  money  bond  as  a  means  of  detention 
and  a  barrier  to  freedom. 

As  we  review  that  Act  today,  no  one  dis- 
putes the  merit  of  its  basic  objectives. 

As  written  by  the  Congress,  however,  and 
as  Interpreted  by  the  courts,  the  BaU  Rt- 
form  Act  absolutely  precludes  a  trial  Judge 
from  considering  danger  to  the  community 
in  setting  conditions  of  pretrial  release  in  a 
non-capital  case. 

This  development,  together  with  the  vir- 
tual eUmlnatlon  of  money  bond,  has  indeed 
put  pressure  on  traditional  bail  practices; 
for,  historically,  danger  to  the  community 
has  been  considered  by  trial  Judges  who 
could  manipulate  money  bond  to  effect  de- 
tention. 

We  believe  that  bail  manipulation  for  this 
purpKJse  is  undesirable,  not  because  it  suc- 
cessfully detains  some  dangerous  defendants 
before  trial,  but  because  in  practice  it  is  un- 
reUable,  discriminatory,  and  utterly  hyjx)- 
critlcal.  It  provides  no  set  standards  or  due 
process  safeguards  to  protect  a  defendant 
under  suspicion;  and  because  it  lacks  an 
open,  visible  determination  of  dangerous- 
ness.  It  offers  almost  nothing  for  a  court  to 
review. 

But  eliminating  money  bond  does  not 
eliminate  the  social  need  to  detain  those  per- 
sons who  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic safety.  This  is  the  issue  in  pretrial  deten- 
tion. 

Under  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  every  de- 
fendant charged  with  forcible  rape,  arson, 
kidnapping,  armed  robbery,  burglary,  bank 
robbery,  mayhem,  manslaughter,  and  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  kill  has  an  absolute,  un- 
equivocal statutory  right  to  release  before 
trial,   unless   there   is   substantial   evidence 


that  he  will  attempt  escape.  The  almoet 
inevitable  result  of  this  statutory  mandate 
hBS  been  an  unacceptable  U^ldence  of  pre- 
trial recidivism  among  felody  defendants 
who  have  been  released. 

The  imperative  necessity  to  deal?  with  these 
dangerous  defendants  In  federal  courts,  and 
the  deep  desire  of  this  Administration  to 
root  out  the  hypocrisy  of  money  ball  In  the 
legal  system,  impelleid  our  sponsorship  of 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  be  explicit. 

This  Administration  did  not  invent  pre- 
trial detention.  It  was  considered  by  this 
subcommittee  and  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  mid-1960s  as  a  logical 
component  of  ball  reform.  At  hearings  be- 
fore you  m  1965,  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  said  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  "given  much  consideration  to 
legislation  which  would  expressly  permit  pre- 
ventive detention."  He  described  a  plan  quite 
similar  to  our  bill,  saying: 

"This  is  a  straight-forward  approach.  It 
is  similar  to  the  system  used  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  It  promotes  candor,  elLmlnatee 
indirection,  and  abolishes  money  or  lack  of 
It  as  the  determinant  of  release  before  trial 
.  .  .  [lit  specifically  authorizes  the  courts  to 
hold  a  highly  dangerous  defendant  who  has 
adequate  funds  to  meet  any  ball  Imposed." 

Although  Mr.  Clark  did  not  endorse  the  , 
proposal,  It  should  be  noted  that  he  spoke 
before  the  BaU  Reform  Act  was  passed  and 
without  the  ability  to  foresee  the  appalling 
122  percent  Increase  in  the  District's  serious 
crtzne  since  1966. 

In  1966,  the  President's  Conunission  an 
Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  adopted  to  au- 
thorize the  pretrial  detention  of  those  de- 
fendants who  present  "a  truly  high  risk  to 
the  safety  of  the  community."  It  further  ob- 
served that,  "After  oonsldertng  the  opposing 
arguments,  the  majority  concludes  that  the 
courts  are  presently  capable  of  identifying 
those  defendants  who  pose  so  great  a  threat 
to  the  community  that  they  should  not  be 
released,  and  that  a  constitutionally  sound 
statute  authorizing  detection  in  certain 
cases  can  be  drawn." 

In  July  of  1968,  the  D.C.  MetropoUtan 
Police  D€i>artment  undertook  a  study  of  130 
persons  indicted  for  armed  robbery  and  re- 
leased during  fiscal  1967.  The  department 
determined  that  34.6  percent  of  those  de- 
fendants were  Indicted  for  at  least  one  fel- 
ony while  on  baU. 

In  a  later  study,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office  coUected  data  on  657  robbery 
defendants  Indicted  during  calendar  1968. 
Some  70  percent  of  the  345  defendants  re- 
leased before  trial  were  reportedly  rearreeted 
for  a  new  crime. 

Subsequently,  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  in  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  re- 
viewed the  U.S.  Attorney's  InTeetlgatlon. 
Taking  a  sample  of  140  of  the  667  robbery 
defendants,  the  Committee  determined  t^at 
63.7  percent  of  the  105  defendants  released 
were  rearrested  while  on  balL  thus  confirm- 
ing the  substance  of  the  orlgPal  findings. 

It  Is  lny>ortant  to  note  that  while  tbese 
studies  were  confined  to  robbery  defendants, 
tliey  focused  upon  all  the  defendants  in- 
dicted within  a  given  category  over  the 
course  of  12  months.  One  assumes  that  » 
study  which  considers  the  total  number  of 
defendants  within  a  category  will  be  more 
accurate  than  a  study  which  considers  only 
part  of  the  number. 

These  studies  and  statistics  prompted  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Joseph  Ty dings  of  Mary- 
land and  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  sponsor  legislation  on  pretrial 
detention.  Senator  Byrd  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  4,  1969,  that  ".  .  .  there 
has  now  been  sufficient  experience  under  the 
1966  law  to  demonstrate  certain  of  Its  weak- 
nesses  sind   the   fact   that   It   is  proving   a 
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wUMllfcU  to  the  chronic  violent  criminal." 
Senator  Tydlngs  testified  that  "Recidivism 
durlug  ball  is  an  especially  acute  problem 
In  the  District  of  Colimabla." 

This  wa*  the  situation  that  confronted 
the  new  Administration  when  It  aaeumed 
office  16  months  ago.  On  the  basis  of  the 
disturbing  evidence  before  him,  the  Presi- 
dent concluded,  as.  Senator  Tydlngs  and 
Senator  Byrd  had  concluded,  that  legislation 
was  needed  to  authorize  the  limited  pretrial 
detention    of    dangerous    defendants. 

Since  the  President's  call  for  this  legls- 
laUon  on  January  31,  1969,  two  additional 
crime  commissions — the  Judicial  Council 
Committee  to  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
BaU  Reform  Act  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Advisory  Panel  Against  Armed 
Violence — have  openly  supported  pretrial 
detention. 

On  AprU  7,  1970,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  published  the  preliminary  report 
of  Its  study  of  criminal  court  data  relating 
to  the  pretrial  release  of  defendants  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  study  was  made 
to  analyze  what  could  be  learned  from 
criminal  Justice  records  about  the  rearrests 
of  a  small  sample  of  defendants  given  pre- 
trial release.  It  also  analyzed  the  concept 
of  "dangerousneas"  to  the  extent  possible 
from  the  limited   data  collected. 

The  study  focused  on  426  defendant*  who 
were  released  before  trial  during  four  weeks 
in  the  first  haU  of  1968.  The  Report  revealed 
that  17  percent  of  147  felony  defendants 
were  rearrested  during  pretrial  releaae. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  defendants  charged 
with  "violent  crimes"  and  26  percent  of 
the  defendant*  charged  with  "dangerous 
crimes"  were  rearrested  on  ball.  Altogether, 
11  percent  of  the  436  defendants.  Including 
those  charged  with  misdemeanors,  were  re- 
arrested for  new  offenses.  If  nothing  else,  the 
NBS  Report  confirms  our  contention  that  a 
subetantlal  amoxint  of  crime  Is  being  com- 
mitted by  perscaia  released  on  ball;  corre- 
spondingly, it  undermines  the  assertion  that 
"offenses  committed  by  persons  released  on 
bail  are  approximately  6  percent  of  the  total 
crime  figure." 

Of  special  slgnincance  Is  the  Report's  esti- 
mate of  recidivism  as  relaxed  to  important 
crime  factors  that  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  atudy.  The  Report  indicated  that,  given 
the  low  crime  clearance  rate  by  police  (29 
percent  for  the  period  covered)  and  the  fact 
that  some  30  percent  more  rearrests  would 
have  been  Identified  had  the  analysts  been 
able  to  extend  their  data  search  outside  the 
District,  the  true  recidivist  rate  would  be 
much  greater  than  that  reported.  The  rate 
would  approach  40  percent.  Moreover,  If  the 
data  could  account  for  the  amount  of  crime 
actually  committed  but  not  reported  and  for 
the  amount  of  crime  which  would  probably 
have  been  ootnmltted  by  the  defendants  in 
the  study  who  were  not  released,  the  recidi- 
vism rate  would  be  considerably  higher  than 
40  percent.  (A  separate  statement  on  the  NBS 
Report  Is  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
with  this  testimony. ) 

These  figures  are  consistent  with  the  ex- 
perience In  other  cities  Por  example,  officials 
in  Philadelphia  report  that  In  1969,  37  per- 
cent of  the  persons  arrested  on  burglary 
chATgea  were  on  ball  at  the  time.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  the  suspects  In  robbery  cases  had 
been  free  on  ball.  Twenty-mne  percent  of 
the  homicide  suspects  were  free  on  ball  at 
the  time  of  the  crime.  (See  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, AprU  20,  1970,  at  81.) 

However,  we  believe  a  compelling  rationale 
exlsta  for  amending  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
without  a  panoply  of  studies  and  statistics. 
Accurate  statlatlcs  on  crime  and  recldlvlam 
would  require  complete  reporting  of  crimi- 
nal offenses,  plus  a  police  solution  rate  of 
100  percent.  They  wo\ild  also  require  a  per- 
fectly    coordinated     Interchange     of     data 


among  different  Jurisdictions,  This  we  can- 
not provide. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  and  common 
sense,  we  kLnow  that  a  small  number  of 
highly  dangerous,  recldlvlstlc  non-capital  de- 
fendants exist  m  the  federal  system.  Under 
present  law,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  legally  powerless  to  detain  any  of 
these  nou-capltal  defendants  on  grounds  of 
dangerousness  before  trial. 

A  defendant  charged  with  any  of  the  se- 
rious non-capital  offenses  that  were  listed 
earlier  has  a  statutory  right  to  pretrial  re- 
lease. Thus,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
BaU  Reform  Act,  a  defendant  could  be 
caught  In  the  middle  of  an  armed  robbery — 
he  could  shoot  at  citizens  and  police — he 
could  be  desperately  addicted  to  heroin — 
and  he  could  have  a  long  record  of  violent 
crime — and  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  pre- 
trial release. 

Senator  Scott  observed  recently  that  John 
DlUlnger  robbed  at  least  13  banlcs,  three  su- 
permarkets, a  mill,  a  drugstore,  and  a  tavern 
before  he  was  first  captured  In  1933.  Today, 
under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  John  DllUnger 
would  be  guaranteed  a  pretrial  release  In  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Police  have  arrested  a  person  charged  with 
planting  35  bombs  in  buildings  around  New 
Yojk  City,  Including  one  that  exploded  In 
the  Public  Library.  The  man  was  purportedly 
apprehended  while  planting  a  bomb  at  an 
Army  recruiting  booth.  At  the  present  time, 
the  federal  government — though  not  the 
New  York  State  government — has  no  power 
whatever  to  detain  such  a  person  on  grounds 
of  dangerousness  pending  trial. 

Police  in  New  York  City  are  also  said  to  be 
looking  for  a  man  suspMcted  of  giving  re- 
peated heroin  injections  to  an  8-year-old 
girl  as  well  as  several  of  her  classmates.  In 
federal  Jurisdictions  under  the  Ball  Reform 
Act,  a  court  would  be  forbidden  to  consider 
potential  danger  to  the  community  In  grant- 
ing such  a  person  pretrial  release. 

Without  a  change  In  the  present  law,  the 
sudden  abolition  of  capital  punishment  by 
legislative  action  or  Judicial  decision  would 
render  the  government  Incapable  of  detain- 
ing any  defendant  before  trial,  regardless  of 
the  threat  he  posed  to  others. 

Society  has  the  inherent  right  to  protect 
Its  members,  for  limited  periods  through  due 
process  procedtiree,  from  persons  who  poee  a 
serious  threat  to  life  smd  safety.  It  la  un- 
conscionable for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  the  federal  government  the 
legal  authority  to  exercise  this  right. 

No  extensive  studies  were  needed  by  thla 
subcommittee  five  years  ago  when  it  author- 
ized the  pretrial  detention  of  defendants 
charged  with  kidnapping  and  rape.  Today, 
however,  it  is  arg^ued  that  our  proposal  to 
authorize  the  pretrial  detention  ol  these 
same  offenders  is  "unconstitutional,  unwork- 
able, and  unjustified"  and  "smacks  of  a  police 
state."  AH  that  has  transpired  between  then 
and  now  Is  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S  570  (1968), 
which  Invalidated  the  statutory  clause  mak- 
ing kidnapping  a  capital  offense. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Jackson  decision, 
rape  cannot  be  punished  capitally  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  the  penalty  pro- 
vision In  the  District's  rape  statute  Is  Uke- 
wlse  Invalid.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
uxUess  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  deci- 
sion of  Alford  V.  North  Carolina,  405  F.  2d 
340  (4th  Clr.  1968) ,  the  same  result  wlU  ob- 
tain In  North  Carolina. 

We  reject  the  theory  that  governments 
are  forbidden  by  the  federal  Constitution 
from  making  these  serious,  non-capital  of- 
fenses bailable  as  a  matter  of  sound  Judicial 
discretion  rather  than  a  matter  of  absolute 
right.  New  York  courts  have  been  vested  with 
such  discretion  since  colonial  times. 

There  Is  little  to  indicate  that  speedy 
trials,  by  themselves,  are  a  satisfactory  an- 


swer to  these  recidivism  problems.  Of  course, 
they  wlU  he  helpful;  but  the  type  of  person 
about  whom  we  are  concerned  is  not  likely 
to  suspend  his  criminal  activity  for  60  days 
while  awaiting  trial.  On  the  contrary,  the 
narcotics  addict,  the  incorrigible  trouble- 
maker, the  defendant  who  wishes  to  "bank 
roU"  his  famUy,  and  the  man  out  for  a  "last 
filng"  have  every  motive  to  accelerate  their 
offenses.  Any  notion  that  a  heroin  addict, 
with  a  $100-a-day  habit,  la  suddenly  going 
to  control  himself  for  eight  weeks  is  some- 
what at  odds  with  the  real  world. 

There  is  a  third  rationale  for  pretrial  de- 
tention. Even  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 
many  felony  defendants  are  being  detained 
before  trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.  Inasmuch  as  there  Is 
only  one  capital  offense  in  the  District  (first 
degree  murder)  which  permits  the  courta 
to  deny  bail,  the  great  bulk  of  defendants 
not  released  are  being  detained  through  the 
historic  expedient  of  setting  money  bond. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  study  of  557 
robbery  defendants  In  calendar  1968  revealed 
that  212  defendants  were  not  released. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Report 
indicates  that  money  bond  was  required  of 
52  percent  of  the  217  felony  defendants  eli- 
gible for  release.  Altogether,  of  the  654  de- 
fendants eligible  for  release,  at  least  186  were 
held  In  custody. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
many  of  the  defendants  thus  detained  were 
dangerous  and  should  not  have  been  re- 
leased, the  BaU  Reform  Act  forbids  deten- 
tion on  these  grounds.  Consequently,  In 
every  situation  where  a  defendant  was  de- 
tained on  grounds  of  dangerousness,  the  le- 
gal system  was  grossly  dishonest. 

As  the  Washington  Poet  puts  it,  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  is  "a  constant  Irritant  in  the 
Judicial  process."  Today,  federal  Judges  are 
faced  with  an  agonizing  decision  when  • 
dangerous  defendant  stands  t>efore  them. 
They  must  either  disregard  the  mandate  of 
the  BaU  Reform  Act  by  setting  ball  beyond 
the  defendant's  means,  or  they  must  shut 
their  eyes  to  community  danger.  One  course 
perpetuates  hypocrisy;  the  other  course  la 
hazardous  to  society. 

Open  pretrial  detention  would  eliminate 
hypocrisy  from  the  ball  system.  Under  the 
le^latlon  we  propose,  defendants  would  be 
afforded  a  due  process  hearing  In  which  they 
would  gain  a  significant  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  arbitrary  determinations. 

The  Administration  Is  opposed  to  a  system 
in  which  a  rich  dangerous  defendant  can 
gain  his  freedom  but  a  poor  non -dangerous 
defendant  cannot. 

COKSTTTUTIONAl,    QtTESTIONS 

We  find  nothing  In  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment or  the  Due  Process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  that  bars  the  enactment  of  pre- 
trial detention. 

The  Eighth  Amendment  provides  that  "Ex- 
cessive ball  ahaU  not  be  required.  .  .  ."  This 
language  does  not  establish  a  right  to  baU; 
it  forbids  Judges  from  requiring  excessive 
bond  la  cases  where  the  defendant  has  a 
statutory  right  to  bail.  In  Carlson  v.  London, 
342  U.S.  524  (1952),  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that: 

The  ball  clause  was  Ufted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  those  cases  where  it  is  proi>er  to 
grant  baU.  When  this  clause  was  carried  over 
into  our  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said  that 
Indicated  any  different  concept.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  has  not  prevented  Congress 
from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  In  which 
ball  shall  be  aUowed  in  this  country.  Thua 
in  criminal  cases  bail  Is  not  compulsory 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death.  In- 
deed, the  very  language  of  the  Amendment 
falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable." 
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This  Interpretation  was  reaffirmed  In  the 
recent  case  of  United  States  ex  rel.  Coving- 
ton V.  Coparo.  297  P.  Supp.  203  (S.D.  N.Y. 
1969),  in  which  the  court  said: 

".  .  .  Congress  could,  without  running 
afoul  of  the  Eighth  Amendment,  .  .  .  pro- 
vide .  .  .  that  persons  accused  of  kidnap- 
ping, bank  robbery  with  force  and  violence, 
or  other  serious  non-capital  crimes  are  not 
entitled  to  bail  as  a  matter  of  right." 

This  view  of  the  Amendment  is  supported 
by  several  considerations.  For  example,  in 
1789,  when  the  Eighth  Amendment  was 
drafted,  contemporary  constitutions  In  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  and  Vermont  set 
out  an  absolute  right  to  bail  In  non-capital 
cases.  The  right  to  ball  language  In  these 
constitutions,  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787,  and  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was 
familiar  to  the  framers  of  the  BiU  of  Rights, 
but  It  was  not  selected  for  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  Instead,  the  framers  relied  on 
the  "excessive  ball "  language  from  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights. 

Every  state  except  Illinois  has  an  "exces- 
sive ball"  clause  in  its  state  constitution. 
More  than  35  states  also  have  clauses  which 
establish  an  absolute  right  to  baU  In  non- 
capital cases.  The  likelihood  that  the  men 
who  wrote  these  constitutions  Intended  the 
two  baU  clauses  to  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing  Is  remote.  In  any  event,  an  "exces- 
sive baU"  clause  has  never  been  construed  In 
any  state  to  establish  by  Itself  a  right  to  baU 
In  non-capital  cases.  On  the  contrary,  state 
court  decisions  are  consistent  with  the  In- 
terpretation advanced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Carlson  v.  Landon. 

Historical  research  reveals  that  early 
American  baU  provisions  all  excepted  capital 
offenses  from  a  right  to  baU.  This  is  signifi- 
cant, for  at  the  time  these  measures  were 
drafted,  most  serious  offenses,  including 
robbery,  rape,  and  arson,  tcere  capital  of- 
fenses and  thua  not  baUable  as  a  matter  of 
right.  See  MltoheU.  Bail  Reform  and  the 
Constitutionality  of  Pretrial  Detention,  55 
Va.  L.  Rev.  1223  (1969).  It  passes  belief  to 
suppose  that  Congress  must  now  retain  Its 
power  to  execute  a  dangerous  rapist  In  order 
to  hold  him  before  trial.  If  this  were  what 
the  Amendment  required,  the  easy  way  to 
skirt  It  would  be  to  classify  all  serious  of- 
fenses as  capital  offenses.  No  one  would  act- 
uaUy  have  to  be  executed  to  create  the  au- 
thority In  courts  to  deny  ball. 

But  If  the  Eighth  Amendment  really 
established  a  "right"  to  baU,  it  Is  hard  to 
conceive  how  Congress  could  create  excep- 
tions to  that  right  simply  by  penallzmg  of- 
fenses with  death.  Nowhere  does  the  Eighth 
Amendment  authorize  exceptions  for  capital 
offenses.  Nowhere  does  It  authorize  the  de- 
nial of  baU  when  witnesses  or  Jurors  are 
threatened,  or  when  a  defendant  Is  charged 
with  an  offense  during  his  parole,  or  when 
extradition  proceedings  are  pending — yet 
these  exceptions  have  frequently  been  ap- 
proved. 

If  the  Eighth  Amendment  established  an 
absolute  right  to  baU,  one  wonders  how  the 
American  Law  Institute,  as  far  back  as  1927, 
could  have  Included  a  provision  for  pretrial 
detention  in  Its  Model  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  One  wonders  how  the  American 
Bar  Association  today  can  Eulvocate  the  revo- 
cation of  baU  when  a  defendant  commits  a 
crime  during  his  pretrial  release. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  If  Con- 
gress can  determine  which  offenses  are  ball- 
able  and  which  offenses  are  not,  then  It 
could  abolish  the  right  to  baU  and  the 
Eighth  Amendment  woiUd  become  meanlng- 
less.  But  that  Is  not  the  case.  Although  no 
one  has  ever  contemplated  abolishing  the 
right  to  baU  completely,  the  Due  Process 
clause  would  certainly  bar  a  total  abolition, 
for  such  an  extreme  move  could  not  be  de- 
fended   for    all    offenses.    Even    If    baUable 


offenses  were  wholly  abolished  by  Congress, 
Judicial  history  demonstrates  that  courts 
would  have  Inherent  power  to  baU  defend- 
ants. They  have  done  so  repeatedly  through- 
out the  country,  even  when  expressly  for- 
bidden by  statute. 

The  extreme  Interpretation  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  favored  by  opponents  of  pre- 
trial detention  would  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences if  the  Amendment  were  applied  In 
the  states.  For  example,  the  baU  provision  In 
the  Michigan  Constitution  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, for  It  authorizes  the  denial  of  ball 
to  defendants  accused  of  murder,  although 
murder  In  Michigan  is  a  non-capital  offense. 
The  ball  provisions  In  the  constitutions  of 
Florida,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine  woiUd  be 
unconstitutional  because  they  permit  the 
denial  of  ball  in  certain  non-capital  cases. 
Voters  In  Oregon  would  be  denied  the  right 
next  week  to  approve  Section  11  of  the  pro- 
posed Oregon  Bill  of  Rights : 

"Every  person,  before  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion. Is  entitled  to  bail  by  sufficient  surety, 
but  excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required.  Bail 
may  be  denied  to  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  or  offense  punishable  capitally  or  by 
life  imprisonment,  giving  due  weight  to  the 
evidence  and  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  event . . ." 

These  and  other  points,  which  are  amply 
supported  by  authority,  substantiate  our 
position  on  the  Eighth  Amendment.  And  this 
is  crucial.  For  If  it  is  determined  that  Con- 
gress can  create  categories  of  offenses  which 
are  not  automatically  baUable,  the  Due  Proc- 
ess objections  begin  to  faU.  The  Due  Process 
clause  has  not  barred  other  Instances  of  cus- 
tody before  trial.  Given  proper  procedures. 
Juveniles  may  be  detained;  sexual  psycho- 
paths and  the  mentally  disturbed  may  be  de- 
tained; aliens,  addicts,  parolees,  and  accused 
persons  who  have  fied  across  state  lines  may 
be  detained.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  permits 
preventive  detention  to  prevent  filght.  People 
may  be  detained  in  official  custody  If  the  In- 
terests of  society  so  require. 

What  remains  Is  a  concern  for  the  fair- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  procedures  by 
which  this  detention  Is  lawfiUly  consum- 
mated. 

Under  the  legislation  we  propose,  no  one 
WlU  be  held  in  pretrial  detention  unless  (1) 
ne  comes  within  one  of  a  group  of  carefully 
chosen  categories  of  defendants  who  may 
pose  a  danger  to  society,  (2)  the  Judge  finds 
that  the  defendant  cannot  be  released  on  any 
condition  that  would  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community,  and  (3)  there  Is  a 
"substantial  probablUty"  of  the  defendant's 
ultimate  conviction. 

Under  S.  2600,  the  government  must  pro- 
ceed against  a  defendant  In  a  hearing  of  rec- 
ord. It  must  bear  the  burden  of  producing 
evidence  and  produce  {>erBua&ion  to  a  "sub- 
stantial probability".  At  the  hearing  the  de- 
fendant Is  entitled  to  counsel.  He  may  pre- 
sent witnesses  on  his  behalf  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  against  him.  He  wlU  not  be 
detained  unless  the  court  finds  In  writing 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions 0/  release  vHU  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community — a  decision  tb&t 
may  be  appealed. 

If  the  defendant  should  be  detained,  he 
may  not  be  held  for  more  than  60  days. 
During  his  confinement,  he  Is  to  be  set 
apart  from  convicted  offenders  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent.  He  may  have  vlrtuaUy 
unlimited  access  to  counsel.  He  may  bj  re- 
leased for  short  periods  ^n  custody  to  secure 
witnesses  and  procure  evidence.  Every  effort 
WlU  be  made  by  the  prosecution  and  the 
courts  to  schedule  and  hold  a  speedy  trial. 

The  soundness  of  the  categories  we  have 
created  Is  confirmed  In  the  study  by  the 
NBS.  Our  theory  was  that  persona  In  the 
"dangerous  crimes"  category  were  the  most 
Ukely  to  be  recidivists.  The  Report  stated 


that  "the  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  con- 
clude that  those  In  the  dangerous  category 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  much  higher 
recidivism  rate  about  three  or  four  times 
as  much — than  those  In  the  non-dangerous 
category."  The  data  also  Indicates  that  those 
in  the  "violent"'  cttegory  can  be  expected  to 
produce  a  recidivism  rate  two  times  as  great 
as  those  In  the  non-violent  category.  As  the 
bill  Is  drafted,  detention  of  person:  in  the 
violent  category  requires  definite  additional 
evidence  of  recidivism. 

Some  critics  have  argued  that  the  court's 
ruUng  that  a  defendant  is  dangerous  and 
that  no  condition  of  release  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community  makes 
the  Judge  a  prognostlcator  of  future  behav- 
ior— which  Is  allegedly  unprecedented  and 
unreliable.  But,  In  truth,  the  legal  system 
has  always  called  upon  the  trial  Judge  to 
make  predictions  of  future  behavior,  from 
the  first  appearance  after  arrest  untU  final 
sentencing. 

Under  'he  Ball  Reform  Act,  a  Judge  Is  au- 
thorized to  predict  the  likelihood  of  flight. 
In  effect,  he  Is  authorized  to  predict  whether 
the  defendant  Is  going  to  commit  the  offense 
of  Jumping  baU.  When  a  capital  offense  Is 
charged,  the  Judge  Is  directed  to  take  danger 
to  the  community  Into  consideration  and 
assess  whether  the  defendant  will  present  a 
threat  to  the  community  if  released. 

Moreover,  every  time  a  Judge  impoees  or 
suspends  a  sentence  or  grants  or  denies 
probation  he  makes  a  prediction  about  fu- 
ture behavior  and  the  posslblUty  o;  rehabili- 
tation. Less  than  six  months  ago,  the  Senate 
voted  In  S.  30  to  permit  a  Judge  tj  sentence 
a  "dangerous  special  offender"  for  up  to  80 
years  In  prison.  This  Is  permitted  when  "a 
period  of  confinement  longer"  than  the 
period  provided  for  by  the  felony  statute 
under  which  the  defendant  Is  convicted  "is 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  further  criminal  conduct  by  the  de- 
fendant.'' 

Balancing  the  Interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  pubUc  Is  a  dilemma  Inherent  In  a 
free  society.  The  choices  are  difficult  for 
conscientious  men.  Today,  as  we  reconcUe 
the  tensions  between  order  and  Uberty,  the 
pestilence  of  crime  weighs  heavily  in  the 
balance;  for  It  threatens  important  Ubertles 
as  weU  as  our  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2600  is  a  though tfuUy 
considered,  carefuUy  drafted  response  to  the 
serious  problem  of  crime  on  bail.  It  is  a  smaJ 
but  essential  part  of  the  comprehensive  leg- 
islative program  against  crime  sponsored  by 
this  r.dmlnlstration.  I  urge  the  subcommit- 
tee to  act  favorably  and  promptly  on  this 
biU. 

DXPASTMXNT  OF  JCBTICB  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RB- 
I^ATIONSHIP  OF  THB  NATIONAL  BtTKEAU  OT 
STANDASOS  SxtJDT  TO  TED!  DEPARTMXirr'B 
PRETEIAI.  DSTKfmON  PSOPOSALS 

The  discussion  following  the  AprU  release 
of  the  National  Biu^au  of  Standards  limited 
District  of  Columbia  study  of  recidivism 
whUe  on  retrial  release  suggests  that  addi- 
tional perspective  Is  necessary  in  assessing 
the  report.  The  NBS  study  focuses  primarily 
on  some  426  defendants  who  were  released 
prior  to  trial  In  4  weelcs  of  1968.  Let  us  step 
back  a  moment  and  view  the  larger  crime 
problem  confronting  the  country  and  this 
city  today. 

The  FBI,  In  a  release  dated  March  17,  1970, 
reported  that  serious  crime  in  the  United 
States  Increased  11%  in  1969  compared  to 
1968.  AU  Crime  Index  offenses  increased  in 
volume:  crimes  of  violence  were  up  11%, 
forcible  rape  increased  16  ""r ,  robbery  in- 
creased 13%,  aggravated  assault  9%, 
murder  7%,  Crimes  against  property  in- 
creased 11%  as  a  group.  Compare  this  dis- 
tressing ree\ime  with  that  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 
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UCR  KNOWN  OFFENSES.  1968  AND  1969 


Murd«r, 

non- 
negligent 

man- 
slauglittr 

Forcible 
rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated 
assault 

Burglary- 
breaking 
or  entering 

Larceny 

^and 

over 

Auto 
ttieft 

1969     ■.'-"."■".'..'.-' 

195 

ni 

260 
336 

8.6:r 

12.423 

3.103 
3.621 

17,950 
22,992 

7,876 
11,548 

11.354 
11.364 

While  serious  crime  In  the  United  States 
Increased  11%  In  1969,  9«rlous  crtme  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  increased  27%  In  1969, 
or  2"^  times  more  than  the  national  In- 
crease. This  city  has  faced  a  horrendous 
crime  burden  that  has  manifested  an  Intoler- 
able upward  trend 

This  Administration  has  sought  from  the 
Congress  a  comprehenalve  package  of  re- 
sources and  changes  for  the  criminal  Justice 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which 
pretrlsU  detention  Is  one.  We  sought  more 
police  resources  so  that,  among  other  things, 
the  low  crime  clearance  rate  of  some  29%  or 
less  could  be  Improved  We  sought  greater 
resources  and  responsibilities  for  the  D.C. 
Ball  Agency  and  DC  Legal  Aid  Agency,  the 
latter  to  be  expanded  into  a  Public  Defender 
Serrlce.  We  sought  a  major  reorganization 
and  upgrading  of  the  local  court  system: 
and  we  sought  more  resources  for  this  sys- 
tem and  all  supporting  agencies.  We  sought 
also  a  carefully  circumscribed  procedure  for 
pretrlsd  detention  of  persons  accused  of  cer- 
tain crimes  and  posing  a  serious  danger  to 
the  community  If  released  awaiting  trial. 

These  legislative  objectives  are  essential  to 
the  goal  of  speedy  and  effective  Justice. 
No  one  of  these  proposals  Is  Itself  sufHclent 
to  meet  the  needs  cf  the  community,  nor 
have  we  suggested  otherwise.  The  crime 
problem  amply  proves  that  It  does  not  re- 
spond to  staggered,  or  tentative,  or  piece- 
meal remedies.  All  parts  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  must  improve  together  and  be 
made  to  respond  together,  for  even  modest 
gains  in  the  war  on  crime. 

Pretrial  detention  Is  only  one  component 
of  this  comprehensive  approach,  but,  we 
contend,  a  most  necessary  and  valuable  com- 
ponent. We  proposed  pretrisJ  detention 
provtstons  because  we  were  convinced,  by 
judgment,  experience,  and  such  studies,  data 
and  reconunendatlons  as  are  extant  on  the 
subject,  that  pretrial  detention  is  Justifiable, 
constitutional,  workable  and  necessary,  as 
indicated  In  my  testimony.  However,  no  ra- 
tional and  Informed  person  would  suggest 
that  there  has  been,  or  Is  now.  any  sufll- 
cient  body  of  data,  or  statistical  analysis  or 
predictive  tools  regarding  criminal  behavior. 
that  can  substitute  for  informed  Judgment 
and  experience  It  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, either  that  data  in  the  criminal 
Jxistlce  system  could  be  used  for  meaning- 
ful statistical  analysis  without  major  revi- 
sion Id  the  data  system,  nor  that  statistical 
analysis  of  data  could  resolve  or  "demon- 
strate" an  Issue  of  broad  dimensions  like 
recidivism.  An  evaluation  of  the  feasibility 
of  such  data  collection  and  statistical  analy- 
sis wa.s  the  primary  purpose  behind  the  com- 
missioning of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standarda  study  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Law     Enforcement    and    Criminal    Justice: 

This  pilot  study  waa  commissioned  to  as- 
semble and  analyze  a  sample  of  the  available 
data  to  determine  if  a  fuU  scale  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  effort  would  be  worth- 
while." 

We  state  unequivocally  that  the  NBS 
study  could  not.  and  of  course  did  not,  de- 
termine ail  of  the  facts  of  crime  and  recidi- 
vism which  must  be  considered  in  resolving 
the  policy  issues  In  pretrial  detention.  Nor 
did  anyone  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  assume 
otherwise.  Indeed,  the  NBS  Report  explicitly 
notes  Its  many  limitations  In  terms  of  the 
larger  crime  problem  that  pretrial  detention 
addresses,  as  follows. 


(1)  Studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Crime  Comml&slon  Indicated  that  only  about 
half  of  all  serious  crimes  committed  are  re- 
ported to  the  police.  In  the  period  covered  by 
the  NBS  Report,  data  showed  that  police  made 
arrests  in  only  29%  of  the  offenses  reported 
to  them.  It  can  be  Inferred,  on  the  basis  of 
these  points,  that  police  made  arreste  In 
DC.  in  fewer  than  15%  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted. There  Is  no  factual  basis  for  directly 
equating  rearrest  during  pretrial  release 
with  crime  committed  while  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. Rather,  the  most  reasonable  Inference 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  crime,  either  un- 
reported or  not  cleared,  is  committed  by  per- 
sons in  a  pretrial  release  status.  The  NBS 
Report  suggest*  that  If  the  defendants  who 
were  not  arrested  In  over  71%  of  the  cases 
were  distributed  between  recidivist  and  non- 
reddlvist  cases  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sample,  "then  the  true  recidivist  rate  for 
pretrial  detention  would  be  much  greater 
(than    11^-1 — approaching    40    percent." 

(2)  The  NBS  study  of  persons  on  pretrial 
release,  by  definition,  did  not  relate  to  a  slg- 
nlflcam  set  of  defendants  who  especially  had 
m  their  number  the  persons  for  whom  pre- 
trial detention  is  specifically  required — those 
charged  with  serious  crime  and  dangerous  to 
society  if  released.  The  study  involved  654 
defendants  charged  with  ofltenses.  426  of 
whom  were  released  prior  to  trial.  Study 
records  indicated  that  176  defendants  were 
never  released  and  10  others  were  probably 
not  released.  Thus.  29%  of  the  sample  of  654 
were  not  released.  By  virtue  of  the  scope  of 
the  study,  many  defendants  In  the  sample 
to  whom  the  criteria  for  pretrial  detention 
would  certainly  apply  were  excluded  from 
the  study. 

(3)  NBS  examined  Information  from  the 
FBI  Crime  Career  record  which  indicated 
that  approximately  GC^  of  the  offenses  In 
the  record  occur  In  geographic  Jurlsdlctlona 
other  than  the  residence  location.  If  this 
factor  were  applied  to  the  NBS  sample  of 
released  defeiHJants.  then  the  rearrest  rate 
would  Increase  from  11%  to  14.3%.  "Moreover, 
this  would  Increase  the  rearrest  rate  of  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  of  violence  from 
17%  to  32"  .  and  of  persons  charged  with 
dangerous  crimes  from  35  %  to  33  % .  There- 
fore. If  the  Important  crime  data  factors  In 
points  (l)-(3).  which  were  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  NBS  study,  were  considered  the  true 
rate  of  recidivism  for  pretrial  release  cases 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  40%. 

(4)  Finally,  the  Report  notes  that  its  data 
base  is  so  small  that  the  results  of  the  study 
may  not  be  representative  of  the  current 
situation  or  even  of  the  1968  time  period. 
NBS  does  not  suggest,  nor  can  anyone  validly 
defend,  the  application  of  the  percentages 
derived  from  the  4-week  sample  In  1968  to 
the  years  1969  or  1970.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Increased  27%  in  1969,  or  SV^  times  the  na- 
tional increase  In  1969.  Moreover,  1968  was 
an  aberrant  year  statistically  In  DC.  because 
of  the  April  riots  This  Induced  NBS  to  select 
4  weelEs  for  Its  sample  removed  from  the 
April  riots'  time  period.  The  first  two  weeks 
In  January  and  February  occurred  at  a  char- 
acteristically low  crime-rate  period.  This  Is 
seen  graphically  in  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Report's  charts  for  the  year  1968  at  pp.  20-21. 
The  UCR  charts  also  Indicate  peak  crtme  pe- 
riods for  serious  crimes  (e.g..  homicide,  neg- 
ligent manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  aggravat- 
ed assault,  robbery,  burglary)  most  of  which 
occtu"  at  time  periods  different   from  those 


covered  by  the  sample  weeks.  We  note  also 
that  the  last  two  sample  weeks  In  May  and 
June,  occur  at  low  points  In  the  data  curve 
graphed  at  p.  97  In  the  NBS  Report. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  generalizations 
from  the  data  cannot  be  validly  and  reliably 
made  regarding  1970  and  the  current  crime 
and  recidivism  situation.  Furthermore,  If  one 
were  to  suggest  that  the  data  In  the  NBS  Re- 
port Is  applicable  to  other  or  larger  sets  of 
defendants,  or  criminals,  or  recidivists,  even 
In  the  same  time  period  (January-June, 
19681,  It  would  be  Incorrect  to  use  the  spe- 
cific percentages  appearing  In  the  Report. 
NBS,  when  it  released  Its  preliminary  Report, 
Indicated  confidence  ranges  for  certain  key 
percentages  in  the  Report.  Confidence  ranges 
reflect  a  spread  of  percentages  within  which 
a  similar  sized  but  different  sample  of  de- 
fendants are  likely  to  fall.  If  the  sample  were 
enlarged,  the  ranges  would  spread. 

The  ranges  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  overall  rearrest  rate  of  11%,  has  a 
confidence  range  of  8-14%. 

(2)  The  rearrest  rate  (of  persons  released 
after  an  initial  felony  charge)  of  17%  has  a 
confidence  range  of  11-23%. 

(3)  The  rearrest  rate  (of  persons  released 
after  an  Initial  violent  crime  charge)  of  17% 
has  a  confidence  range  of  10-24%. 

(4)  The  rearrest  rate  (of  persons  released 
after  an  Initial  dangerous  crime  charge)  of 
25%  has  a  confidence  range  of  15-36%. 

Because  of  the  many  limitations  surround- 
ing the  study,  It  Is  folly  to  use  individual 
percentages  based  on  small  numbers  of  de- 
fendants In  the  sample  and  generalize  to  a 
much  larger  population,  such  as,  regarding 
the  5%  figure  on  persons  charged  with  vio- 
lent crimes  who  were  rearrested  for  a  violent 
crlnie.  to  suggest  that  5  In  100  or  1  in  20  per- 
sons can  be  expected  to  commit  subsequent 
violent  crimes  If  released.  Failure  to  note 
these  serious  qualifications  In  using  or  rely- 
ing on  specific  data  would  be  the  casual  use 
of  averages  which  NBS  cautioned  against 
throughout  its  Report. 

The  NBS  study  concludes  that  Its  data 
strongly  support  the  "dangerous"  criterion  as 
a  predictive  device.  It  must  be  noted  that 
there  Is  no  system  anywhere  for  determining 
in  advance  that  a  given  individual  will  en- 
gage m  a  specific  form  of  behavior,  be  It 
criminal  or  non-crlmlnal.  Prediction  devices 
at  best  estimate  probabilities.  Seat  belts  In 
autos  are  advised  not  because  It  Is  known  In 
advance  that  an  Individual  will  be  killed  or 
Injured  if  he  doesn't  wear  them.  Rather,  they 
are  advised  because  If  the  driver  gets  Into  an 
accident,  and  If  the  accident  is  serious 
enough,  there  is  real  danger  (I.e..  a  degree  of 
probability)  that  he  may  be  killed  or  Injured. 
This  advice  Is  premised  on  a  combination  of 
elements;  experience,  judgment,  and  data. 
These  same  elements,  to  the  extent  possible, 
have  been  brought  to  bear  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's formulation  of  pretrial  detention. 
We  dont  need  statistics  (although  we  seek 
and  welcome  them)  to  conclude  that  crime 
Is  a  major  threat  to  life,  limb  and  property  In 
our  society  and  that  It  Imposes  intolerable 
social  and  economic  burdens.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  that  every  criminal  Justice  system  is 
a  treadmill  in  which  persons  accused  and 
convicted  of  crime  reenter  the  system  with 
tragic  regularity. 

The  NBS  Report  states  the  Administra- 
tion's definition  of  dangerous  crime  In  our 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  It  then  states  (at  p.  70  of  the 
Report)  : 

Such  definitions,  based  up)on  experience 
and  knowledge  of  officials  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  System,  may  well  be  necessary  in  lieu 
of  more  precise  statistical  formulations  be- 
cause of  the  limited  data  currently  available 
upon  which  to  base  these  formulations. 

Significantly,  the  Report  draws  some  gen- 
eral conclusions  based  on  Its  various  tests 
and  analyses  which  materially  support  the 
Administration's  Judgment  In  developing  Its 
criteria  of  dangerousness  in  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  Report  states: 
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The  a'oove  data  (at  p.  113)  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  'dangerous'  criterion  is  the 
best  predictor  of  rearrest  among  the  three 
criteria  (felony,  violent,  dangerous):  the  evi- 
dence seems  sufficient  to  conclude  that  those 
in  the  dangerous  category  can  be  expected 
to  produce  a  much  higher  recidivism  rate — 
about  3  to  4  times  as  much— than  those  in 
the  non-dangerous  category. 

The  NBS  data  also  Indicates  that  those  In 
the  violent  category  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  recidivism  rate  2  times  as  great  as 
those  in  the  non-violent  category.  NBS's 
conclusions  on  the  felony  category  are  like- 
wise meaningful : 

The  rearrest  rale  for  defendants  on  felony 
charges  Is  much  higher  than  that  for  mis- 
demeanants— probably  twice  as  high. 

Rearrest  for  the  more  serious  charges  is 
strongly  associated  with  defendant  Initially 
charged  with  felony.  Thus,  a  recidivist  on  an 
Initial  felony  charge  is  Just  about  as  likely 
to  be  charged  again  for  a  felony  as  for  a 
misdemeanor,  while  recidivism  by  Initial 
misdemeanants  involved  a  felony  In  only 
about  '4  of  such  instances. 

The  NBS  study  sheds  some  perspective  on 
the  propensity  of  the  sample  defendants  to 
be  rearrested  over  tivie.  Rearrests  were  cal- 
culated per  1.000  days  of  pretrial  release 
after  p.-esentment  for  10  periods  of  28  days 
each.  The  data  suggests  that  the  longer  a  de- 
fendant is  released  the  more  crUne  he  Is 
likely  to  conmilt.  I.e.,  crime  and  duration  of 
releass  are  related.  However,  the  data  shows 
that  crime  occurs  regularly  and  without  sig- 
nificant increases  or  decreases  for  the  sample 
defendants  from  the  first  period  of  28  da;.s 
and  thereafter.  Hence,  there  is  no  period  of 
time  after  release  that  Is  more  "critical" 
than  others,  rather,  the  danger  of  crime  ex- 
ists upon  release  and  continues  throughout 
release.  The  obvious  conclusion  shown  by  the 
data  is  that  the  propensity  for  rearrest  of 
'  the  sample  defendants  l.s  manifest  Immedi- 
ately In  the  first  28  days  and  continues  for 
subsequent  periods. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  reason  for 
crtme  after  release  Is  lack  of  a  speedy  trial, 
and  have  suggested  that  speedy  trial  will  cure 
the  ball  recidivism  problem.  These  conten- 
tions are  unfounded.  The  NBS  data  indicates 
that  the  incidence  of  crime  Is  not  caused  by 
delay  of  trial,  and  is  not  cured  by  a  speedy 
trial,  eg.,  a  trial  In  30,  or  60,  or  120  days, 
because  crime  occurs  in  all  periods,  includ- 
ing the  first  30  days  after  release. 

The  data  Is  also  significant  in  showing  that 

the  overall  average  index  of  crime  per  1,000 

days  of  release  for  defendants  classified  dan- 

gerovs  is  substantially  higher  than  for  those 

in  any  other  category.  These  findings  support 

the   proposition   that   dangerous   defendants 

should  be  detained  immediately  after  charged 

and  tried  as  quickly  as  possible. 

ExHisrr  3 

Lbgislative  Procham  Statts  Report 

91  ST  CONGBESS,  2d  Session 

PENDING  IN  CONGRESS 

Crime 

General    Immunity    Legislation    "Federal 
Immunity  of  Witnesses  Act"  ;   S.  2122   (Mc- 
Clellan,   et   al.)  :    HM    11167    (Poff,   et  al.) : 
Title  n,S.  30  (McClellan.  etal.) 
Status 

Supported  by  President  In  his  statement 
to   Congress   on   Organized   Crime   April   23, 
1969.  Incorporated  in  S.  30  which  passed  the 
Senate  Januarj-  23, 1970. 
Crime 

To  amend  section  504  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting   and   Disclosure   Act  of 
1959;   S.  3583    (Javlts  and  Domlnlck);   H.R. 
16407  (Quleand  Ashbrook) 
Status 

Submitted  to  Congress  March  11, 1970. 


Crime 
Amend  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  re 
Hearing  Examiners:  S.  3664   (Hruska);   H.B. 
16353   (McCuUoch.  et  al.). 
Status 
Submitted    to    Congress    March    9,    1970. 
Passed  the  Senate  on  May  16,  1970. 
Crime 
Permit    use    of    Community    Treatment 
Centers      by      Probationers      and      Parolees 
(Finn);      S.     3261      (Btirdick);      BH.     2175 
(Cellen  . 

Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments;  8.  1461 
(Hruska  and  Ervln);  H.R.  9856  (McCuUoch. 
etal). 

Status 
Passed  the  Senate  on  April  30,  1970.  Pend- 
ing  with   Subcommittee   number   5,   House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Crime 
Increase   maximum   fine   under   Sherman 
Act  to  $500,000:  S.  3036  (Hruska  and  Hart); 
HJi.  14116  (Celler). 

Status 
H.R.  14116  passed  House  February  16,  1970. 
Pending      before      full      Senate      Judiciary 
Committee. 

Crime 

Bail  Reform  Act  Amendments;  S.  2600 
(Hruska,    et    al.);    HJl.    12806    (McCuUoch, 

etal.). 

Status 

Supported  by  President  In  his  statement 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  January  31,  1969. 
Submitted  to  Congress  July  11,  1969.  Pend- 
ing with  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rlghte. 

Crime 

Wagering  Tax  Act  Amendmente;   S.   1624 
(Hrxiska) ;  H.R.  322  (Poff) . 
Status 

Supported  by  President  In  his  statement  to 
Congress  on  Organized  Crime  April  23,  1969. 
Approved  by  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
April  21.  1970.  Pending  with  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Crime 

Illegal  Gambling  Business  Control  Act  of 
1969;  S.  2022  (Hrtiska,  et  al.);  H.R.  10683 
(McCuUoch,  et  al.);  Title  vm,  8.  30  (Mc- 
Clellan, etal.) 

Status 

Supported  by  President  in  his  statement  to 
Congress  on  Organized  Crime  April  23,  1969. 
Submitted  to  Congress  April  29,  1969.  Incor- 
porated in  S.  30  which  passed  the  Senate 
January  23,  1970,  and  Is  pending  with  Sub- 
committee No.  5,  House  Judidfiry  Committee. 

Crime 
Controlled   Dangerous   Substances   Act  of 
1969;  S.  3246  (Dodd  and  Hruska) ;  HJt.  13742 
(Mills,  et  al.)    (NarcoUcs  only);   HJl.   13743 
(Staggers,  et  al.)   (Dangerous  drugs  only) . 

Status 
Supported  by  President  In  his  statwnent 
to  Congress  on  Drugs  July  14.  1969.  Sub- 
mitted to  Congress  July  15,  1969.  S.  3246 
passed  Senate  January  28,  1970  (not  yet  re- 
ferred In  House) . 

Crime 

Criminal  Appeals  Act  Amendments;  S.  3132 
(Hruska);  H.B.  14588  (McCuUoch,  et  al.). 

Status 
Submitted   to   CJongress  October  29.   1969. 
Pending   with   Subconunlttee    No.   5,   House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Crime 
Protection   of  Minors  from   Obscenity;    S. 
2073    (Dlrksen.  et  al.);   HJl.   11031    (MoCul- 
loch,  et  al.) . 


Stctua 


Supported  by  President  In  his  statement 
to  Congress  on  Obscenity  May  2,  1969.  Sub- 
mitted to  Congress  May  5,  1969.  Joint  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committees on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

Crinie 
Organized    Crime    Control    Act    of    1969; 
S.  30  (McClellan,  et  al.). 

Status 
Passed  Senate  January  23.   1970.  Pending 
with  Subcommittee  No.  6.  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Crime 
Prurient  Advertising;  S.  2074  (Dirksen.  et 
al.);  H.R.  11032  (McCiUloch,  et  al.). 

Statiia 
Supported  by  President  in  his  statement 
to  Congress  on  Obscenity  May  2,  1969. 
Submitted  to  Congress  May  7,  1969.  Joint 
hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittees  on  Juvenile  DeUnquency  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

Crime 

Marihuana  Registration  and  Tax  Amend- 
ments; S.  3667  (WUllams,  et  al.);  U.B.  14799 
(Mills,  et  al.). 

Status 

Supported  by  President  In  his  statement 
to  Congress  on  Drugs  July  14.  1969.  Submitted 
to  Congress  July  15.  1969. 

Crime 
Non- testimonial  Identification  of  Suspects: 
3.  3863  (Hruska);  HJl.  16364  (McCuUoch.  et 
al.). 

Status 
Submitted    to    Congress    March    9,    1970. 
Pending  with  House  Judiciary   Committee. 

Crime 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  Amendments;  S.  3541   (Hruska,  et  al): 
HJl.  15947  (McCuUoch,  etal.). 

Status 
Submitted  to  Congress  February  17.  1970. 

Crime 
Explosives — Amendment  to  18  TJJSX:.  887; 
S.  3650  (Hruska);  HM.  16699  (McCuUoch,  et 
al.);  H.R.  16700  (McCuUoch.  et  al.) . 

Status 
Submitted    to   Congress    March    25.    1970 
Pending  with  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  and 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  6. 

District  of  Columbia 
D.C.      Court      ReorganlMtion:      S.      2601 
(Hruska.  et  al.);  H.R.  12854  (Nelson,  et  al.): 
HJt.  13689  (McMillan,  et  aL) . 

Statxis 
Supported  by  President  In  his  statement  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  January  31,  1069. 

District  of  Columbia 

D.C.  Co\irt  Reorganization  (C^tmlcal  Law 
and  procedure)  S.  2869. 

D.O.  Court  ReorganlHttlon  (JuvenUe  Pro- 
cedure); 8.  2981  (Tydlngs,  et  al);  H.R.  14189 
(Nelson,  et  al.) ;  HJi.  14224  (McMlUan.  et  al.) . 

Status 
Submitted  to  Congress  September  26,  1969 
S.  2981  passed  Senate,  with  amendment,  De- 
cember 22,  1960. 

District  of  Columbia 
D.C.  Public  Defender  Act;  S.  2602  (Dlrksen, 
etal);  HJi.  12856  (Nelsen,  et  al.) 
Status 
Supported  by  President  In  his  statement 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  January  31. 1969. 
Submitted  to  Congress  July  11. 1B69. 
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Exhibit  4 
Thx  Cuntz  Trend  Turns  Down 

We  have  been  a  little  leery  the  past  tew 
weeks  of  hailing  the  announcements  that  the 
District  of  Columbia's  crime  rate  was  turning 
down.  The  crime  rate  always  turns  down  in 
mid-winter.  But  now  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  In  the  dally  number  of  crimes  re- 
ported to  police  in  each  of  the  last  five 
months,  perhaps  a  permanent  trend  down- 
ward has  begun  at  long  last. 

The  number  of  Index  crimes  reported  In 
April  was  4.947,  down  more  than  300  from 
March  md  down  more  than  1.100  from  last 
November,  the  worst  month  In  the  District's 
history.  The  period  since  November  has  been 
the  first  period  since  1956  in  which  crime 
dropped  in  each  of  five  consecutive  months. 

Of  course,  the  crime  rate  is  still  not  ac- 
ceptable. Despite  this  turndown.  17  per  cent 
more  serious  crimes  were  committed  this 
April  than  were  committed  last  April,  And 
last  AprU's  figures  were  substantially  above 
those  of  any  preceding  April.  But  there  is 
reason  now  to  hope  that  the  crime  explosion 
Is  being  snufled  out. 

Chief  Wilson  credits  this  decline  to  the 
additional  policemen  who  are  on  the  streets 
and  we  tend  to  agree  with  him.  He  has  had 
the  funds  this  spring  to  work  officers  a  sixth 
day  on  overtime  and  he  has  promised  to  ke«p 
this  up  until  the  force  reaches  its  new  au- 
thorized strength  in  July.  This  places  a  heavy 
physical  strain  on  the  city's  policemen  and 


each  of  them  deserves  applause  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  Unproved  sltiiatlon. 

Equally  satisfying  In  the  chief's  report  was 
his  statement  that  the  arrest  rate  Is  rising.  In 
last  November,  police  were  able  to  report  ar- 
rests In  only  16  out  of  every  100  crimes.  In 
April,  arrests  were  made  In  23  out  of  every 
100  crimes.  The  chief  says  this  Is  largely  due 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  detective  force  and 
If  that  la  so  be  merits  highest  congratula- 
tions. 

The  District  has  no  problems  more  serious 
than  crime  and  the  feeling  we  get  Is  that 
the  police  are  at  last  beginning  to  find  some 
of  the  solutions  to  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  Friday  last,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ untU  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
26, 1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  25,  1970: 

Peosral  Home  Lojin  Bank  Boabo 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1974,  reap- 
pointment. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM.. 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  25,  1970: 

X5:tf.  TRtJSTKESHip  Council 

Ram  Harry  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  was  confirmed  by  the  Senato 
November  26.  1969,  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to  servo 
on  the  Council  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai/,  May  25,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  handleth  a  matter  wisely  shall 
find  good:  and  whoso  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  happy  is  he. — Proverbs  16:20. 

O  Thou  whose  presence  surrounds  us, 
whose  power  supports  us,  and  whose 
peace  sustains  us.  our  minds  and  hearts 
widen  with  wonder  when  we  consider 
how  mindful  Thou  art  of  us  and  how 
eager  to  lead  us  in  right  and  Just  and 
good  paths. 

Inspire  us,  we  pray,  with  a  deeper  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  in- 
still in  us  a  greater  desire  to  walk  with 
Thee  and  to  work  together  that  Thy 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  may 
come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 

Bless  these  Members  of  Congress  as 
they  endeavor  to  mAintain  a  free  society 
which  respects  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  where  understanding  and 
Justice  are  established.  May  they  be 
united  in  spirit  as  they  seek  to  solve  the 
problems  that  beset  this  challenging  day. 

We  pray  for  the  family  of  our  beloved 
Architect  who  has  gone  home  to  be  with 
Thee,  May  the  comfort  of  Thy  spirit 
abide  in  their  hearts  now  and  forever. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock. 

H  Jl,  6419,  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  Cmdr. 
Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Navy. 

HH.  6403.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  San- 
born Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

HJl.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (retired) . 

HJt.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B.  Taylor. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HH.  4813.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  UJS.  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H_a.  11060,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Victor  L. 
Ashley. 

HJl.  14685.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promotlnc  travel  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  pvirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  528,  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  aa 
the  "Millers  Perry  lock  said  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir, 

S.  3176.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  development  of  a  tuna  fishery  in  the 
centrAl  and  western  Pacific  Ocean. 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  3694.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  724  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  additional  office  build- 
ing for  the  U.S,  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
addition  to  the  U,S.  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  952) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  Judges, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


INSULT  TO  MRS.  EISENHOWER 

(Mr,  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  May  25,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  made  my  blood  pres- 
sure rise  far  above  normal  when  it  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower,  our 
beloved  former  First  Lady,  was  subjected 
to  an  indignity  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
receiving  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree  at  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 

Although  Wilson  College,  an  all-girls 
college,  is  not  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, it  is  Just  across  the  Une.  Mrs. 
Mamie  E^isenhower  is  my  constituent, 
my  most  distinguished  constituent,  I 
might  add. 

According  to  the  report,  four  students 
Joined  the  proceedings  dressed  in  black 
shrouds  topped  with  paper  skulls,  carry- 
ing protest  signs  bearing  the  words 
Cambodia,  Kent  State,  and  Jackson 
State.  The  students  went  to  the  speaker's 
platform,  removed  the  shrouds  and 
skulls,  and  placed  them  in  front  of  the 
platform. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  friend: 

I  reftise  to  go  on  the  platform  and  receive 
my  honorary  degree  as  long  as  those  things 
stay  there.  I  absolutely  refuse. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Eisenhower  for  this. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  rains  came. 
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driving  the  proceedings  indoors  where 
Mrs.  Elsenhower  received  her  degree. 

It  shocks  ones  sensibilities  to  realize 
that  such  an  indignity  was  permitted  to 
confront  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower,  her- 
self a  charming  and  peace-lo\ing  lady 
and  the  widow  of  one  of  this  country's 
most  loved  men,  a  man  dedicated  to 
peace  because  he  knew  the  futility  of  war. 

Where  were  the  college  administrators 
when  this  deplorable  demonstration  was 
going  on?  Why  were  four  students  per- 
mitted to  defy  authority,  disrupt  an 
orderly  academic  proceeding,  and  Insult 
a  former  First  Lady? 

The  countenance  of  this  kind  of 
wrenched  conduct  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  fortitude  and  the  presence  of 
lax  standards  of  discipline,  all  of  which 
has  the  unfortimate  effect  of  having 
a  shadow  fall  on  an  educational 
Institution. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW    MUST 
CONTINUE  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  the  distinguished  and  articulate 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
in  my  hometown  and  said : 

Nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  some 
of  the  editors  and  columnists  I  have  quoted 
tonight  than  to  have  me  simply  shut  up 
and  disappear. 

He  also  said  that  some  others,  includ- 
ing those  in  Congress,  would  like  for 
this  to  happen.  I  simply  want  to  dis- 
associate myself  from  any  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  want  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  simply  shut  up  and  disappear.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  shut  up,  that  he  will 
not  disappear,  and  that  goes  also  for  the 
charming  and  ebullient  wife  of  the  At- 
torney General. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  GEORGE 
STEWART,  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  passing  on  yesterday.  May  24, 
1970,  of  the  Honorable  J,  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  believe  many  Members  of  the  House 
are  aware  that  Mr,  Stewart  hsid  been  ill 
for  several  months,  but  he  continued  a 
keen  interest  in  the  operations  of  his  of- 
fice until  near  the  end. 

Mr,  Stewart  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Wilmington  and  the 
University  of  Delaware,  He  was  a  civil 
engineer. 

After  leaving  school,  he  was  associated 
with  his  father's  construction  firm  for 
some  30  years,  where  he  began  as  water- 
boy  and  worked  up  finally  to  become 
president  of  the  firm.  His  accomplish- 
ments with  this  Arm  were  outstanding, 
especially  those  in  Delaware  involving 
new  work,  alterations,  and  additions  for 
the    Du   Pont   families.   One   of   these 


homes,  Winterthur,  now  is  a  museum 
housing  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
early  American  architecture  and 
furnishings. 

I  first  knew  Mr.  Stewart  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Delaware  dur- 
ing the  74th  Congress. 

Effective  October  1,  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  appointed  Mr.  Stewart  as 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  was  only  the 
eighth  man  to  hold  that  position  since 
the  days  of  George  Washington. 

His  accomplishments  as  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  are  legend.  I  daresay  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  use 
some  time  today  something  constructed 
or  procured  under  the  direction  of  Archi- 
tect Stewart,  whether  it  be  a  building,  a 
room,  a  subway,  an  elevator,  an  escalator, 
a  desk,  or  a  chair.  Even  the  cool  air  we 
breathe  comes  from  the  refrigeration 
plant  which  he  expanded  a  few  years  ago. 

Some  of  his  accomplishments,  over  and 
beyond  his  maintenance  and  operation 
duties,  are: 

The  extension  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  which  had  been  left  undone  for  a 
hundred  years; 

Construction  of  the  New  Senate  OflBce 
Building,  planned  under  direction  of  his 
predecessor,  the  late  David  Lynn; 

Construction  of  the  Raybum  House 
OflSce  Building  and  the  underground 
garages ; 

Remodeling  of  the  Cannon  House  OflBce 
Building ; 

Remodeling  portions  of  the  Longworth 
House  OfiQce  Building; 

Renovating  the  Capitol  dome; 

Providing  improved  lighting  In  the 
Capitol  Building; 

Improvements  and  expansion  of  the 
Capitol  Power  Plant; 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol; 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Library  of  Congress  Build- 
ing: and 

Purchase  of  eight  squares  of  property 
on  the  House  side  for  new  facilities  or 
additions  to  the  Capitol  Groimds  and 
purchase  of  portions  of  two  squares  on 
the  Senate  side. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  project 
closest  to  Mr.  Stewart's  heart  was  the 
extension  of  the  east  central  front  of  the 
Capitol.  He  loved  the  Capitol  and  every- 
thing it  represents  throughout  this  land 
of  ours.  He  understood  its  construcion 
perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
man.  His  greatest  purpose  was  to  leave  it 
beautiful,  sound,  and  durable.  And  per- 
haps his  greatest  disappointment  was 
that  the  plans  for  the  west  extension  did 
no  proceed  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  my  capacity  as  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  OflQce  Building  Com- 
mission, and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
I  have  worked  closely  for  many  years 
with  Architect  Stewart  and  his  staff  £ind 
had  come  to  depend  on  him  in  so  many 
ways. 

He  was  a  good  friend,  a  man  of  great 
vision,  and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
His  greatest  desire  was  to  serve  the  Con- 
gress and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
with  a  firm  hand  the  responsibilities 
given  him. 

We  will  miss  him.  Of  that  you  may  be 


sure,  but  we  shall  rejoice  in  his  great 
accomplishments . 

On  behalf  of  other  Members  of  the 
House,  Mrs,  McCormack  smd  myself,  I 
express  our  deep  condolences  to  Mr. 
Stewart's  family  and  his  staff  at  this 
time  of  stress  suid  sorrow, 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr,  Speaker,  Washington 
and  the  Nation  are  saddened  over  the 
loss  of  the  Honorable  J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  many  years, 
and  an  outstanding  member  of  the  com- 
munity. A  native  of  Delaware  and  a  for- 
mer Congressman  from  Delaware, 
George  Stewart  was  on  all  occasions  a 
benefit  to  Government  and  a  credit  to  his 
State.  Colorful  and  even  controversial,  he 
was  invariably  aware  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, and  anxious  to  serve. 

Appointed  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, he  accomplished  more  In 
his  15  years  of  service  than  the  average 
administrator  might  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish in  twice  the  time.  As  you,  Mr, 
Speaker,  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  use  sometime 
today  something  constructed  or  procured 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  man 
of  the  greatest  vigor  and  integrity  ever  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  His  many  friends  both  in  Dela- 
ware and  Washington  will  miss  this 
warm,  friendly  personality, 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aw- 

DKRSON)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  Capitol 
this  morning  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  distinguished  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

As  the  Speaker  has  just  indicated  in 
his  tribute,  in  his  remarks,  the  name  of 
our  Architect  was  from  time  to  time 
linked  with  projects  which  somehow  un- 
leashed a  certain  amount  of  controversy, 
and  yet  there  was  never  any  question,  I 
think.  In  the  minds  of  any  of  us  that  our 
Architect  was  dedicated  to  the  Capitol, 
that  he  loved  this  Capitol,  and  that  he 
was  dedicated  to  the  job  which  he  held 
with  such  distinction  and  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  tribute  he 
has  just  paid  to  the  late  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  I  join  our  Speaker  In  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  Mr,  Stewart's  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  ANDRrws). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
many  contacts  with  George  Stewart,  I 
did  not  get  to  know  him  and  love  him  un- 
tC  we  had  those  meetings.  He  was  rug- 
gedly honest.  If  ever  the  Congress  had  a 
friend,  it  was  George  Stewart. 

He  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
"heat"  off  the  Congress.  The  press  at 
times  were  just  cruel  to  him.  They  did 
not  know  him.  They  did  not  know  what 
he  was  trying  to  do. 

We  will  miss  him.  I  knew  him  when 
he  served  In  the  House  and  always  liked 
George  Stewart. 
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I  say  again,  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  Congress  and  he  loved  this  Capitol. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Speaker  for  paying 
the  beautiful  tribute  to  George  Stewart 
he  has  just  done. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has 
had  no  ofBcial  connection  with  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  but  as  one  who  con- 
sidered him  a  good  friend  and  a  fine 
public  servant  I  want  to  join  with  the 
Speaker  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  and  of  the 
other  Members  who  have  made  remarks. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened this  morning  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  J.  George  Stewart,  who  has  served  as 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  ."^ince  1954. 

I  had  the  opportimity  to  know  George 
better  than  most  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause of  his  work  with  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve.  Through  the  years,  we  had 
a  close  working  relationship  with  Mr. 
Stewart  and  the  members  of  his  staff. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  real  privileges  of  ser\'- 
Ing  on  the  subcommittee  was  my  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stewart. 

He  was  often  criticized  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  for  lacking  a  degree 
in  architecture.  However,  one  had  to 
spend  only  a  short  time  observing  the 
Job  that  he  did  and  the  responsibilities 
that  he  had.  to  realize  that  the  fault  lay 
not  with  him  but  with  the  title  of  his 
position.  For  his  responsibilities  ranged 
far  beyond  that  of  an  architect.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  physical  operations  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  complex  and  his  duties 
ranged  from  planning  for  the  orderly 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  com- 
plex with  the  addition  of  new  buildings 
to  maintaining  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
gardens  of  the  Capitol.  To  this  Immense 
task,  he  brought  a  great  deal  of  energy, 
willingness  to  work  hard,  expenence,  and 
a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.  His  success 
can  be  measured  by  the  many  improve- 
ments that  have  been  achieved  through- 
out the  Capitol  area  during  his  period 
of  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Langen  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  on  this 
occasion  of  their,  and  our,  loss.  His  shoes 
will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 


Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  on  tomorrow,  May  26. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  been  so  advised. 
The  subject  is  Amendments  to  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  other 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD  on  the  life,  character,  and 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  George 
Stewart. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
BEHTi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection.  '. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
n£imes: 

(RoU  No.  138] 

Anderson,  CHillflanakla  Morse 

Calif  Gallaglier  Nlchol* 

Anderson,  Gaydoa  NU 

Tenn.  Gettys  O'Neal,  Oa. 

Arenda  Glatmo  Ottlnger 

Ashley  Gilbert  Patten 

Baring  Ooldwater  Pettla 

Belcher  Green.  Greg.  Philbln 

Ball,  Calif.  Oude  Podell 

BevUl  Halpem  Pollock 

Ela^gl  Hanna  PoweU 

Blester  Hansen,  Wash.  Preyer,  N.C. 

Blanton  Harsha  Rallsback 

Boland  Hastings  Randall 

Boiling  Heckler.  Mass.  Reld.  N.Y. 

Biasco  HelstosU  Belfel 

Brown,  CaUf.  Hogan  Rhodes 

Burllson,  Mo.  Hollfleld  Rlegle 

Burton,  Calif.  Horton  Rodlno 

Camp  Hoemer  Roe 

Carey  Howard  Rogers.  Colo. 

Carter  Hungate  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Celler  JoDes.  Ala.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Chlsholm  Jones,  Tenn.  Rosenthal 

Clark  Kee  Roybal 

Clausen.  Klrwan  Ruppe 

Don  H.  Koch  8t  Germain 

CUwBon,  Del  Kyi  Scherle 

Clay  Kyroe  Scheuer 

Cohelan  Landnun  Schwengel 

Conyers  Latta  Sebellus 

Cowger  Leggett  Bhlpley 

Cramer  Lennon  Bikes 

Culver  Lowensteln  Snyder 

Dawaon  Lukens  Stratton 

Deimey  McCarthy  Stubblefleld 

Dlggs  McCloekey  Stuckey 

Downing  McClure  Teague,  Tex. 

Dulskl  McEwen  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dwyer  McMUlan  Tunney 

Edwards.  Ala.      Macdunald.  Watklns 

Edwards,  CaUf.      Mass.  Watson 

Edwards,  La.       MacOregor  Watts 

Evlns.  Tenn.        Mann  WhaUey 

Farb8t«ln  Matblas  White 

Pelghan  Matsunaga  Whltehurst 

Plah  May  Whltten 

Foley  Melcher  Wiggins 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Miller,  CalU.  WUaon, 
Fraser                  Mlnlsh  Charles  H. 

Frellnghurs«n    Mink 
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LEGISLATION  DEFINING  THE 
POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  6Uid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13th  I  introduced  H.R  17598,  a  bUl  to 
sharply  define  the  authoritv  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  commit  U.S.  troops  overseas 
without  prior  congressional  consent.  To- 
day I  am  reintroducing  this  proposal 
with  the  bipartisan  support  of  15  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Those  who  are 
today  cosponsoring  this  proposal  are: 
Mr.  Btttton,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wrichi. 

Briefly,  this  proposal  would  prohibit 
the  President  from  sending  U.S.  forces 
abroad,  for  other  than  peaceful  pur- 
poses, unless  the  Congress  had  declared 
war,  or  the  United  States  itself  were  un- 
der attack,  or  imminent  threat  of  attack, 
or  a  treaty,  approved  by  the  Senate,  was 
invoked  which  specifically  called  for 
the  sending  of  troops 

Further,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  act  by  notifying  it  within  24  hours  of 
any  action  taken  under  these  three  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  make 
certain  that  any  future  war  will  come 
only  after  a  maximum  amoimt  of  serious 
deliberation  of  the  issue  of  war  or  peace 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insure  a  proper  con- 
gressional role  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  itself  imdertake  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  decisionmaking  appa- 
ratus for  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  combat  overseas.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  such 
a  study. 

The  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  Honorable  Clement  J. 
Zablocki  has  assured  us  that  he  wUl  hold 
early  and  full  hearings  on  this  important 
issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  participate  in 
the  hearings  and  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  ) .  This  is  District  of  Columbia 
day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqda)  . 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the     with. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  282 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  iwro- 
ceedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  17711) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Co- 
operative Association  Act,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered In  the  House  as  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  oppose 
this  bill.  It  Is  practically  the  same  bill 
that  was  up  a  year  ago  and  some  other 
Members  will  oppose  It.  At  that  time 
we  had  a  record  vote  and  there  were 
356  against  it  to  19  for  It. 

I  feel  that  the  Members,  when  they 
understand  this  bill,  will  not  like  to 
vote  for  it  because  it  specifically  repeals 
the  usury  laws  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  FHA-VA  housing  loans. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  effort 
made  to  cut  off  debate  or  in  any  way 
restrict  the  time  to  the  point  where  those 
who  are  opposed  to  it  will  not  have  time 
to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Florida . 

Mr.  FUQUA  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  no — I  never  have  liad — 
any  desire  to  restrict  debate  on  any  mat- 
ter that  comes  before  the  House  as  long 
as  we  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  this  matter  was  before  the  House 
last  year  but  was  voted  down.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  this  is  not  the  same  bill  that 
was  before  the  House  last  year.  The  bill 
which  was  before  the  House  last  year 
was  to  exempt  installment  credit  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  usury  laws. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  wEs  to  repeal  the 
usury  laws  and  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  HJl. 
17711  Is  an  entirely  different  type  bill 
than  we  considered  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  that  was  a  year 
ago.  But  this  is  the  same  principle.  Of 
course  it  applies  to  different  people  but 
it  would  repeal  the  usury  laws. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken  about  the  bill  we  are  talking 
about  now.  This  pertains  to  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Associations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  Is  the  first 
time  I  heard  about  that,  or  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  did  not  know  about  it. 
However,  I  understand  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  discussed  this  type 
legislation  over  a  long  period  of  time  but 
did  not  report  a  bill  out.  This  is,  in  effect, 
the  same  as  the  one  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture?  Did  any 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture appear  before  your  committee  dur- 
ing your  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  no  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  made  a 
request  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  the  bill  that  was  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well.  I  was  mistaken 
about  the  bill  repealing  the  usury  laws 
relating  to  FHA  and  VA  loans. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  and  will 
continue  to  support  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program.  It  has  done  as  much  for 
rural  America  as  any  program  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   17711 

Be  it  enacted  tyy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  Bec- 
tlon  43  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coopera- 
tive Association  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-848) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  followlug  new  sentence:  "The  Act  of 
February  4.  1913  (DC.  Code,  sees  26-601 — 
2^-611)  (relating  to  licenses  for  loaning  of 
money),  and  chapter  33  of  title  28  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  in- 
terest rates)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  association  formed  under  this 
Act  (whose  sole  function  is  to  arrange  and 
provide  financing  for  its  members) ,  and 

"(B)  any  members  of  such  association  en- 
gaged in  utility  operations  with  respect  to 
any  contract  or  agreement  between  such 
association  and  any  member  relating  to  a 
loan  of  momy  In  connection  with  such  utility 
operations." 

PURPOSE  or  BILI. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  17711,  is  to  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  laws  regulating  the  loan- 
ing of  money  and  interest  rates,  coopera- 
tive associations  formed  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion Act  and  their  financing  transactions 
with  members. 

Very  simply  the  bill  adds  a  new  sen- 
tence to  the  District  of  Columbia  Coop- 
eration Association  Act  (approved  June 
19.  1940,  54  Stat.  491;  D.C.  Code.  Utle  29, 
sec.  601)  as  follows: 

The  Act  of  February  4,  1913  (DO.  Code, 
sees.  26-601— 26-611)  (relating  to  licenses  for 
loaning  of  money),  and  chapter  33  of  title 
28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  ( relating 
to  Interest  rates)  shaU  not  apply  to — 

(A)  any  association  formed  under  this 
Act  (whose  sole  function  is  to  arrange  and 
provide  financing  (or  its  members) ,  and 

(B)  any  members  of  such  association  en- 
gaged in  utility  operations. 

This  is  with  respect  to  any  contract  or 
agreement  between  such  Eissoclatlon  and 
any  member  relating  to  a  loan  of  money 
in  connection  with  such  utility  opera- 
tions. 

Although  the  bill  deals  with  the  Coop- 
erative Association  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  has  national  significance.  It 
is  designed  to  facilitate  and  advance  a 
national  program — the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program — which,  through  almost 
1,000  rural  electric  systems  financed  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
furnishes  electric  service  through  some 
6  million  meters  to  more  than  24  mil- 
lion of  our  citizens  who  live  in  nirsd 
America. 

The  recently  established  National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Cor- 
poration— known  as  CPC — was  organized 
in  April  1969  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  niral  electrifications  pro- 
gram, representing  every  section  of  the 


country.  A  total  of  778  electric  coopera- 
tives, almost  80  percent  of  all  the  sys- 
tems in  the  coimtry,  have  applied  for 
membership  therein,  indicating  a  very 
broad  base  of  support. 

The  CTC  mission  is  to  supplement  the 
basic  REA  financing  provided  for  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936  and  in  annual  loan  authoriza- 
tions included  in  the  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bills. 

Enactment  of  the  bUl  was  requested  by 
the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation — CFC,  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  association  organized  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  As- 
sociation Act  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing its  rural  electric  system  members 
with  capital  supplemental  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  imder 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

Also,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  the  national  serv- 
ice organization  of  the  nation's  rural 
electric  systems,  with  national  offices  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  requested  its 
enactment. 

HKASINC 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  proposed 
legislation  by  subcommittee  No.  4  of  our 
committee,  on  May  13,  1970,  at  which 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of 
the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation,  the  National  Rural 
EHectric  Cooperative  Association,  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
testified  in  support  thereof. 

The  bill  was  amended  by  your  commit- 
tee to  conform  to  recommendations  of 
the  latter,  so  that  as  reported  H.R.  17711 
meets  the  point  raised  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  on  this  legislation 
No  testimony  or  statement  was  submitted 
or  has  been  received  in  opposition  to  the 
bUl. 

BACKCBOITKO    OT    COOPERATIVE    FINANCX 
CORPORATION 

CFC  was  organized  imder  the  District 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act 
and  Is  headquartered  in  Washington. 

CFC's  purpose,  as  stated  in  its  Articles 
of  Incorporation,  is  as  follows : 

To  provide,  secure  and  arrange  financing 
for  Its  members  and  patrons  as  required  by 
them  for  the  planning,  initiation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  programs,  projects  and  under- 
takings conducted  In  accordance  with,  and 
in  pursuance  of  their  objectives,  under  the 
statutes  of  their  respective  places  of  orga- 
nization and  operation,  in  the  United  States 
of  America.,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  for 
the  primary  and  mutual  benefit  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Association  and  their  patrons,  as 
ultimate  consumers. 

The  CPC  program  is  national  in  scope. 
It  is  designed  to  support  the  national  ob- 
jective of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936 — legislation  which  has  made  possi- 
ble the  remarkable  advance  in  rural 
electrification  since  its  enactment.  CPC 
financing  operations  must  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  REA,  as  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  CFC  loans  will  consist 
of  participation  in  loans  made  Jointly 
with  REA.  However,  the  Budget  situation 
in  recent  years  has  made  It  necessary  for 
the  rural  electric  systems  to  explore 
sourees  of  financing  with  which  to  sup- 
plement direct  REA  loans  from  Treasury 
appropriations. 
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Testimony  was  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee that  it  is  estimated  that  the  rural 
electric  systems,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  for  electric  energy  in  their  serv- 
ice areas,  will  in  the  next  15  years  need 
almost  twice  as  much  capital  as  was  in- 
jected into  the  program  during  its  first 
35  years.  Much  of  this  requirement  must 
still  be  met  by  direct  low-cost,  long-term 
Government  financing.  This  financing 
will  continue  to  be  needed  by  many  sys- 
tems serving  low  density,  economically 
disadvantaged  areas.  CPC  offers  those 
systems  which  are  able  to  bear  higher 
capital  costs  for  adl  or  part  of  their  fu- 
ture capital  requirements  a  means  of 
progressively  freeing  themselves  from 
their  present  complete  dependence  on 
Government  financing. 

MONIT    DTMAJn)    TO    MZTT    POWXa    OZMAiTD 

Rural  electric  systemis  are  now  oper- 
ating in  an  area  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
growth  that  is  going  to  take  place,  where 
there  is  a  boom  in  population.  CFC  &nd 
its  members  testified  they  occupy  about 
63  percent  of  the  geographic  area  of  the 
country,  and  the  areas  it  serves  are  where 
these  populations  are  developing  and  in- 
dustry is  moving  in.  This  creates  power 
demands  and  as  power  demands  are 
created  money  is  needed  to  supply  them. 

When  the  cooperative  association  goes 
to  the  money  market  it  has  to  pay  the 
going  rate — 9  percent  or  thereabouts — 
to  attract  investment,  and  it  will  have 
to  charge  the  sj'stem  a  rate  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  what  it  has  to  pay  the 
money  market. 

CPC  further  testified  that  it  is  strictly 
interested  in  using  this  mone>  as  an 
instrument  to  provide  supplemental 
funding  to  the  rural  electric  systems  so 
that  they  can  provide  wires,  transformer 
service  to  the  members. 

This  legislation  then  is  aimed  at  fi- 
nancing rural  electric  systems  to  enable 
them  to  invest  in  the  facilities  to  private 
power  to  the  user.  Thus  generating  plants 
and  utilities  are  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  supplemental  funding  is  nec- 
essarj'  to  the  rural  electric  systems  so 
that  CPC  members  can  sectire  necessary 
wires,  transformer  services,  and  the  like. 

CPC  testified  it  does  not  propose  nor 
contemplate  in  any  way  engaging  in  the 
sales  of  electrical  appliances,  such  as 
refrigerators  and  stoves. 

KmCT    OF    BILL 

HJR.  17711  exempts  cooperative  asso- 
ciations organized  imder  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  District 
Code  with  respect  to  loans  to  members. 
The  provisions  which  would  be  made  in- 
applicable to  an  organization  such  as 
CPC — organized  under  this  act — are 
those  which  require  money  lenders  to 
obtain  a  license,  under  limitations  and 
restrictions  spelled  out  therein,  before 
loaning  money  at  an  interest  rate  greater 
than  6  percent,  and  which  prohibit 
charging  more  than  8  percent  Inter- 
est. These  laws  are  commonly  known  as 
the  "loan  shark"  and  "usury"  laws. 

LOAK    SHARK     LAW 

The  provisions  of  the  "loan  shark" 
law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  clearly 
indicate  that  it  was  designed  to  apply  to 
persons  making  small  loans  on  personal 


security  and  to  discourage  exploitation 
of  their  borrowers.  However,  it  is  so 
broadly  worded  as  to  be  capable  of  in- 
terpretation to  apply  to  the  ^pe  of  lend- 
ing transaction  which  CFC  and  similar 
coof)erative  organizations  will  engage  In. 
Its  purpose  is  completely  foreign  to  CPC's 
objectives  and  operations.  The  require- 
ments of  the  act  aoid  the  regulations  Im- 
plementing it  clearly  indicate  a  design 
to  protect  persons  borrowing  small  stmis 
on  personal  security  from  exploitation  by 
lenders  who,  deservedly  or  otherwise,  are 
labeled  "loan  sharks".  It  should  not  be 
applied  to  financial  transactions  between 
a  cooperative  and  its  members  In  which 
there  is  no  reason  or  opportunity  for  such 
exploitation.  The  District's  Cooperative 
Association  Act  contains  provisions 
which  fully  protect  cooperative  mem- 
bers against  the  evils  which  the  "loan 
shark"  law  seeks  to  protect  against. 

There  have  already  been  provided  nu- 
merous exceptions  (D.C.  Code,  title  26, 
sec.  610)  from  the  "loan  shark"  law,  in- 
cluding the  legitimate  business  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  CFC  has  al- 
ready been  exempted  by  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  from  the 
registration  requirements  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  imder  a  provision  ex- 
empting "any  security  issued  by  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association  or  similar  insti- 
tution substantially  all  of  the  business  of 
which  is  confined  to  the  making  of  loans 
to  members  "  This  action  recognizes  the 
similarity  between  the  operations  of  a 
building  and  loan  association  and  a  co- 
operative organization  such  as  CPC. 

If  section  26-610  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  which  lists  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  "loan  shark"  law  had  in- 
corporated the  phrase  "and  any  similar 
institution".  CPC  would  have  qualified 
thereunder  for  exemption.  The  bill  sup- 
plies the  needed  authority  for  such  ex- 
emption. It  is  the  opinion  of  our  com- 
mittee that  the  exemption  is  warranted 
and  is  consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 

USt7«T    LAW 

The  "usury" — interest  rate — law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  unlike  such 
laws  In  most  other  jurisdictions,  ex- 
pressly applies  to  loans  to  corporations 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  However,  a  1963 
amendment  of  the  1954  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act  pre- 
cludes corporations  organized  thereunder 
from  pleading  the  usiiry  laws  as  a  de- 
fense. <29  DC.  Code  904(h)).  The  Dis- 
trict Code  (title  15,  sec.  HO)  also  per- 
mits interest  to  be  recovered  at  a  rate 
higher  than  is  lawful  in  the  District  if 
the  contract  therefor  is  to  be  performed 
in  another  jurisdiction  where  the  con- 
tract rate  is  lawful. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
the  defense  of  usury  should  be  denied  to 
members  of  cooperatives,  such  as  CFC,  in 
connection  with  their  loans  from  coop- 
eratives, and  that  recovery  of  interest 
should  be  permitted  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  contract  between  a  cooperative 
and  its  members  regardless  of  where  the 
contract  is  to  be  performed.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act 
furnishes  adequate  .^feguards  against 
the  exploitation  of  members  and  patrons 
by  cooperatives  formed  thereunder.  It 
makes  stringent  provision  for  nonprofit 


operation  and  for  allocation  and  distri- 
bution of  the  net  savings  ota  coopera- 
tive among  its  members  sm^atrons. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
provide  the  approval  that  this  organiza- 
tion feels  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  necessary  loans  to  the  various 
REA  associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsm 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  this  allow  them  to 
charge  higher  rates  of  Interest  than 
now?  Will  this  repeal  the  usury  laws  as 
far  as  Interest  rates  for  housing  is  con- 
cerned, as  it  would  relate  to  them  if  they 
were  not  repealed? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  No,  sir.  Let  me  read  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  only  exempts 
those  associations — "any  associations 
formed  under  this  Act  (whose  sole  fimc- 
tion  Is  to  arrange  and  provide  financing 
for  Its  members),"  and  secondly,  "any 
members  of  such  association  engaged  in 
utility  operations." 

We  drafted  it  so  that  It  could  not  be 
abusdd  by  somebody  trying  to  set  up 
som^Tlfethod  of  trying  to  evade  the  us- 
ury laws. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  as  I  read  it,  as  It 
was  called  to  my  attention,  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  this  would  take  the  usury  law 
off.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  exempted 
from  the  usury  law.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  true  with  respect 
to  any  contract  or  agreement  between 
the  association  and  any  member  relat- 
ing to  the  loaning  of  money  in  connec- 
tion with  such  utility  operation,  and  it 
would  only  be  limited  to  REA  coopera- 
tives— and  they  support  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  they  could  charge 
any  rate  of  interest — they  are  not  re- 
stricted under  this  the  way  they  pres- 
ently are? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    PATMAN.   The   gentleman   says 
that  the  REA  here  in  Washington  is  sup- 
porting this? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  If  that  Is  true,  and  of 
course  I  do  not  doubt  the  gentleman,  I 
think  he  is  repeating  it  like  it  was  told 
to  him,  and  he  is  correct,  and  I  will 
assume  that  they  are,  therefore  I  will 
not  move  any  objection  on  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  not  be  any  involve- 
ments in  the  District  which  would  abuse 
the  basic  Intent  of  the  law.  And  again  I 
repeat  to  the  gentleman  that  the  REA 
associations  are  in  favor  of  this,  and  I 
have  a  number  of  them  in  my  district, 
and  they  have  so  advised  me  of  their 
support, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  happy  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  also  a  former 
administrator  of  the  REA  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  those  in- 
terested in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  somewhere,  some  time  a  program 
ought  to  be  started  where  the  REA  co- 
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operatives  would  be  able  to  set  up  a  fi- 
nancing plan  of  their  own,  feeling  that 
the  Government  could  not  forever  con- 
tinue with  the  plan  that  they  presently 
have  of  providing  2  percent  financing  for 
expansion,  et  cetera,  and  we  find  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  expensive  each 
time  the  REA  program  Is  discussed  be- 
cause investments  are  necessary  to  meet 
demands. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the 
national  office  is  located  and  where  this 
organization  has  been  incorporated  and 
set  up  their  plans  and  procedures,  we 
find  that  the  usury  laws  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  borrow  money  for  Uieir 
bank  which  they  hope  to  set  iip  so  that 
they  can  make  loans  to  cooperatives,  na- 
tionwide. 

Hopefully,  the  interest  rates  in  the 
future  would  go  down,  but  presently 
they  carmot  operate  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  money.  They  could  move  across, 
of  course,  into  Maryland  or  Virginia, 
and  not  be  hampered  by  the  laws  of  those 
States,  but  it  so  happens  their  national 
office  Is  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
they  are  incorporated  here,  and  there- 
fore they  must  look  at  the  statutes  that 
cover  their  operations  here  in  the 
District. 

Under  the  bill  we  have  here,  it  would 
permit  them  to  start  in  with  the  plan  of 
providing  private  fiimncing  to  help  with 
capital  expansion  providing,  of  course, 
that  we  enact  into  law  a  bill  that  sets  up 
the  bank.  But  a  first  step  certainly  must 
be  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  sell 
their  bonds  at  a  rate  that  the  market 
will  absorb. 

This  bill  has  been  di-awn  with  that  in 
mind,  and  I  do  feel  that  this  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  I  do  think  we  should 
give  them  a  chance  to  set  up  a  plan  so 
that  REA  may  start  financing  some  of 
their  operations  on  the  open  money 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  these  further  com- 
ments to  make.  During  the  years  I  was 
Administrator  of  REA  it  was  long  my 
hope  that  some  day  REA  could  set  up  a 
financing  plan  of  Its  own,  independent' 
of  reliance  on  Congress.  I  also  want  to 
say  that  the  REA  program  generally  is 
one  of  the  greatest  programs  we  have 
ever  had  enacted  for  rural  America. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 
vious discussion  as  to  the  Interest 
rate  charged.  This  is  not  the  basis  of  the 
usual  high  interest  rate  claim.  The  rate 
the  Rural  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
tion charges  its  member  cooperatives 
would  always  be  based  on  the  interest 
one  must  pay  for  the  money  one  borrows 
in  the  marketplace.  The  rate  the  Conx)- 
ration  or  the  bank  will  charge  on  the 
funds  reloaned  to  its  cooperative  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.  It  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  2-percent  money 
that  REA  obtains  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
statement  supporting  the  endorsement 
of  HR.  17711,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act,  a 
bill  which  I  believe  will  benefit  the  resi- 
dents of  the  rural  areas  of  this  country 
which   rely   for   their   electrical   power 


upon  the  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociations in  the  locahties  in  which  they 
live.  Neither  the  Commissioner  nor  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Coimcil  has 
any  objection  to  this  legislation,  as 
amended. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  under  President  Elsen- 
hower. During  that  period  of  time,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  REA  program 
was  one  of  the  finest  programs  ever  insti- 
tuted by  the  Federal  Government  for 
niral  America.  The  productive  capacity 
of  our  farms  would  be  far,  far  less  today 
if  many  of  the  rural  su'eas  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  electrify  many  of  their 
operations.  In  addition,  there  is  great 
concern  for  the  exodus  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities.  I  believe  that  the  exodus  would 
be  even  greater  today  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
the  city  which  are  made  available 
through  the  REA  cooperatives  have  kept 
many  people  residing  in  the  rural  areas 
of  this  country. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  during  my 
years  with  the  REA,  there  was  consider- 
able effort  to  establish  plans  whereby 
REA  cooperatives  would  be  able  to  strike 
out  on  their  own  and  set  up  a  procedure 
whereby  they  could  finance  their  own  op- 
erations with  very  limited  financial  aid 
from  the  Government.  I  think  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  and  that 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day— HJl.  17711 — Is  a  step  further 
toward  this  objective. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  bill  and  I 
insert  in  the  Record  my  statement  wltli 
attachments  in  support  thereof : 

BTATEJCENT  StJPPOBTINC  ENACTMENT  Or  A  BiLL 

TO  Amknd  ths  District  of  Columbia  Co- 
OPERATTVR  Association  Act 

Purpose  of  Bill. — To  exempt  from  the  D.C. 
"loan  abark"  and  usury  laws  cooperative  as- 
sociations formed  under  the  DC.  Cooperative 
Association  Act  and  their  financing  trans- 
actions with  members. 

Its  Sponsors. — The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation  (CPC),  a  nonprofit  eooi>eratlve 
association  organized  under  the  D.C.  CXwper- 
atlve  Association  Act  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Its  rural  electric  system  members  with 
capital  supplemental  to  that  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Rural  Eec- 
trlflcatlon  Act  of  1936.  (See  Attachment  #1 
"Some  Pacts  Abo'it  CPC — February,  1970.") 
The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, the  national  service  organization 
of  the  nation's  rural  electric  systems,  head- 
quartered In  the  District  of  Columbia,  also 
requests  Its  enactment. 

Why  the  Bill  ii  Needed. — CPC,  In  preparing 
to  commence  Its  financing  operations  for  Its 
members,  is  confronted  with  two  obstacles  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code:  (1)  the  "loan 
shark"  law  which  requires  the  licensing  of 
all  organizations  (except  tbo«e  expressly  ex- 
empted) engaged  In  the  business  of  loaning 
money  at  more  than  six  percent  Interest  and 
Imposes  onerous  regulatory  requirements 
which,  however  appropriate  for  organizations 
engaged  in  making  smaU  loans  on  personal 
security,  serve  no  public  purpose  or  Interest 
when  applied  to  financing  transactions  be- 
tween a  nonprofit  cooperative  and  its  mem- 
bers: and  (2)  the  usury  law  which  imposes 
an  Interest  celling  of  eight  percent  on  all 
written  flnanrtng  Instruments  even  where 
the  borrower  is  a  corporation. 

Reaaouia  far  KxeTnpting  Cooperative  Asaoci- 
ations  and  their  Firwncing  Transactiom  uHth 
Members. — The  lending  operations  of  non- 


profit cooperative  associations  such  as  CPC 
whose  loans  are  restricted  to  members  are  not 
within  the  regulatory  intent  of  the  "loan 
shark"  and  usury  laws  and  should  be  ex- 
pressly exempted  therefrom  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Cooperative  associations  Incorporated 
under  D.C,  law  must  be  operated  for  the 
primary  and  mutual  benefit  of  their  patrons. 

Since  the  "loan  shark"  and  usury  laws  are 
designed  to  protect  borrowers  against  ex- 
ploitation, this  element  is  absent  In  the  case 
of  cooperative  associations  whose  borrowers 
in  fact  own  and  control  the  lending  insti- 
tution. By  virtue  of  member-borrower  owner- 
ship and  control,  they  are  self -regulated 
and  have  no  motivation  to  exploit  their 
borrower-members. 

2.  Cooperative  associations  are  required  to 
operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Without  a  profit  motivation,  cooperative 
associations  such  as  CFC  fix  their  Interest 
charges  on  loans  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
designed  to  return  the  cost  of  money  to  them, 
operating  expenses  and  reasonable  reserves 
for  losses. 

The  District  Cooperative  Association  Act 
contains  express  limitations  upon  the  rate 
of  return  which  may  be  paid  upon  share  or 
membership  capital  and  requUes  the  annual 
allocation  of  the  net  savings  of  cooperative 
associations  at  a  uniform  rate  to  all  patrons 
of  the  association  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
dividual patronage. 

CPC,  as  is  usual  In  the  case  of  membership 
associations,  provides  no  return  on  Its  mem- 
bership certificates.  CPC  by-laws,  conforming 
to  the  District  Code  requirements,  make 
complete  provision  for  the  annual  allocation 
of  net  margins  on  a  patronage  basis.  CPC  s 
nonprofit  status  was  expressly  recognized 
In  the  recent  action  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  approving  its  application  for  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  tax. 

3.  The  business  of  cooperative  finance  as- 
sociations merits  the  same  exemption  from 
the  "loan  shark"  law  as  Is  now  accorded  the 
"legitimate  business"  of  such  institutions  as 
building  and  loan  associations,  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies,  and  real  estate 
brokers  by  the  DC.  Code. 

The  same  considerations  of  public  policy 
which  support  the  exemptions  now  provided 
by  statute  pertain  to  cooperative  finance  as- 
sociations transactions  with  their  members. 
Indeed  a  stronger  case  Is  made  for  exempting 
organizations  operating  on  a  nonprofit  co- 
operative basis.  Since  they  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  their  member-borrowers,  they 
are  self-regulating  and  have  no  Incentive  to 
engage  in  "loan  shark"  and  usurious  activity. 

4.  CPC  locms  win  be  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  cooperative  and  public  corpora- 
tions in  as  many  as  46  states.  In  the  Interest 
of  uniformity  and  establishing  the  highest 
degree  of  acceptance  In  the  money  market  for 
CPC  paper  supported  by  its  borrowers'  loan 
Instruments,  these  instrtiments  will  state  the 
intent  of  the  parties  that  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  wlU  govern 

The  satutory  Interest  celling  of  eight  per- 
cent on  contracts  calling  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  even  where  the  parties  are  corpora- 
tions Is,  In  view  of  present  money  market 
conditions,  unrealistic  and  can  seriously  In- 
terfer  with  CPC's  operations 

The  current  prime  Interest  rate  Is  8Vi 
percent  and  Is  available  only  to  concerns 
with  the  highest  credit  ratings.  While  CPC 
will  set  Interest  rates  on  its  loans  at  the  low- 
est possible  levels  consistent  with  prudent 
management.  It  must  recognize  the  facts  of 
financial  Ufe.  It  faces  the  necessity  for  pay- 
ing more  than  eight  percent  for  the  funds 
It  win  borrow  In  the  private  money  marketa 
for  reloanlng  to  its  members.  tJnder  current 
conditions  it  will  have  to  pass  these  costs 
on    to  Its  mttmbers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  CPC  Is  com- 
pelled to  ask  that  the  "loan  shark"  and  usury 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  made  In- 
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applicable  to  cooperatives  and  tbelr  flnanc- 
lug  transacUons  with  members.  Tbe  District 
of  Columbia  is  one  oX  very  few  jurisdictions 
where  sucti  laws  are  made  applicable  to  loans 
to  corporations.  Their  major  thrust  and  pur- 
pose is  to  afford  protection  to  individuals 
who  do  not  have  the  means  or  capacity  for 
protecting  themselves  against  unwarrantedly 
high  interest  exaction.  This  motive  is  absent 
In    cooperative    money    transactions. 

5.  Since  the  CFC  supplemental  financing 
program  app>eaxs  to  have  Administration  en- 
dorsement (see  Attachment  if 2),  the  re- 
moval of  unnecessary  obstacles  to  Us  suc- 
cessful operation   is  in   the  public   Interest. 

6.  There  is  attached  hereto  a  summary  of 
the  ■loan  shark"  law.  Title  26,  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  Chapter  6,  and  a  sumnaary 
of  the  usury  law.  Title  26.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  Chapter  23. 

Sous  Facts  About  thi;  CocpssATrvE  PInance 
Corporation 

A  little  less  than  one  year  ago  delegates 
to  the  NRECA  Annual  MeeUng  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J..  voted  to  establish  the  National 
Rural  TTUUtles  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, or  CPC.  This  new  cooperative  corpora- 
tion was  created  to  enable  rural  electrics  to 
supplement  with  their  own  funds  and  pri- 
vate money  market  resources  the  annual 
appropriation  for  REA  loans  at  2  per  cent 
Interest.  CPC  thus  will  provide  some  of  the 
additional  loan  funds  required  to  meet  the 
systems'  growing  capital  needs. 

Outlined  below  is  a  brief  report  on  the 
progress  made  by  CFC  during  the  past  year, 
and  what  is  expected  for  1970. 

1.  Organisauon. — CFC  Is  a  eoop>erdtive 
owned  by  its  participating  rural  electric  sys- 
tems. It  is  governed  by  a  22-member  board 
of  directors  who  were  named  by  the  NRECA 
Board.  The  next  board  will  be  elected  by  geo- 
graphic region  by  the  member  systems. 

2.  Capitalisation.— Initially,  CPC  wUl  raise 
money  through  membership  feer.  and  mem- 
ber subscriptions  to  capital  term  certificates. 
Later.  CFC  will  raise  additional  money 
through  the  sale  of  long-term  obligations  to 
private  investors. 

3.  Loans  and  Interest  Rates. — CFC  will 
make  loans  to  Its  members  for  purposes  re- 
lated to  rural  electric  system  objectives 
within  their  statutory  authority  The  inter- 
est rate  on  such  loans  will  be  determined  by 
the  cost  of  money  in  the  open  money  market. 

4.  Membership  Applications. — As  of  the 
end  of  January,  1970,  784  rtiral  electric  or- 
ganizations (individual  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives, power  supply  cooperatives,  state- 
wide associations  and  NRECA)  had  sent  In 
tbelr  membership  applications  and  fees. 
Slightly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  NRECA 
membership  has  thus  indicated  its  intention 
to  Join  the  new  institution. 

5.  REA  and  CFC. — In  the  words  of  RKA 
Administrator  David  A.  HamU.  "CFC  right 
now  Is  our  best  hope  to  bring  urgently  needed 
capital  into  our  electric  program."  In  line 
with  this  statement.  REA  has  accepted  the 
ganeral  principle  of  "accommodation"  of 
REA  liens  on  the  property  of  rural  electrics. 
An  REA  Study  Oroup  and  the  CPC's  REA 
Ooordinating  Committee  have  been  meet- 
ing to  work  out  the  details  of  this  ac- 
cord. This  CFC  Committee  also  la  developing 
the  new  InstltuUon's  loan  policies  and  re- 
lated procedure. 

6.  Loan  Operations. — As  In  the  past,  all 
rural  electrto  system  loan  applications  wlU 
go  first  to  REA  for  determination  of  eligi- 
bility for  available  funxls  under  the  REA  2 
per  cent  loan  program.  Loan  applications 
considered  eligible  for  supplemental  financ- 
ing will  be  forwarded  by  REA  to  CFC  with 
appropriate  information,  including  an  Indi- 
cation of  REA  wllllngnesB  to  accommodate 
Its  liens  to  provide  equal  loan  security  for 
CFC.  It  Is  anUclpated  that  for  most  loan 


applications  REA  will  make  part  of  a  loan 
and  CPC  the  balance. 

1.  Internal  Revenue  Service  {IRS)  and 
CFC. — In  October  of  last  year  the  IRS  niled 
favorably  upon  the  CPC  application  for  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  tax  as  a  non- 
profit social  welfare  organization.  This  ac- 
tion will  enable  CFC  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  of  member  participation  In  subscribing 
to  the  new  Institution's  capital  term 
certificates. 

8.  Securities  artd  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  and  CfC. — The  SBC  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  determining  whether  registration 
of  CPC  caplUl  term  certificates  is  required. 

9.  In  1970. — Dtiring  the  coming  year  the 
CPC  Board  of  Directors  will  choose  a  chief 
executive  olBcer,  to  be  known  as  the  Gover- 
nor, of  CFC.  He  win  be  responsible  for  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  new  Institution. 
In  1970  the  Board  also  will  Issue  a  call  for 
member  subscription  to  capital  term  cer- 
tificates. With  the  present  number  of  mem- 
bers that  call  will  raise,  during  the  initial 
three-year  subscription  period,  approxi- 
mately $115  mllUon  In  "seed"  capital  for  the 
new  Institution. 

CPC  expects  to  make  Its  first  loan  to  a 
member  system  during  the  coming  year. 

AoMiKisraATioN   Endobszment  of  National 

RiTBAi.     tTTiurrES     Cooperative     Finance 

Corporation  (CPC) 

President  Richard  Nixon:  "This  is  a  year 
of  special  slgtUflcance  in  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  as  you  strive  to  set  up  a  sup- 
plemental financing  plan  and  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Nation's  power  Indus- 
try. We  are  aware  of  the  heavy  backlog  of 
loan  application  on  file  with  REA.  and  we 
know  these  demands  will  grow  as  America 
grows  and  as  you  continue  your  good  efforts 
to  develop  rural  communities.  We  commend 
you  for  seeking  to  bring  additional  credit 
into  the  rural  electrification  program,  and 
wish  you  success  In  this  undertaking."  (Ex- 
cerpt from  message  to  the  Pall  1969  regional 
meetings  of  the  membecshlp  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  whose 
Long  Range  Study  Committee  developed  the 
CPC  supplemental  financing  plan.) 

"I  also  commend  your  efforts  to  develop 
additional  financing  for  needed  expansion 
throughout  the  rural  electrification  program. 
This  will  assist  the  AdministraUon  in  bring- 
ing the  Federal  Budget  in  balance,  and  it 
will  prove  again  that  Oovemment-spon- 
sored  loan  programs  can  move  away  'rom 
total  Treasury  support  when  given  the  en- 
couragement and  opportunity  to  do  so." 
(Excerpt  from  message  to  the  28th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operaUve   Association,   February,    1970.) 

REA  Administrator  David  A.  Hamil:  "Ru- 
ral electric  cooperatives  have  established  the 
National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation  (CPC)  as  a  means  of  developing 
supplemental  credit  for  their  increasing  fi- 
nancing needs.  REA  supports  this  effort  and 
has  created  a  study  group  to  plan  for  REA's 
relationship  with  CPC."  (Excerpt  from  Re- 
port of  the  Administrator — 1969.  received  In 
the  Congress  January  22, 1970.) 

SuMUABT  or  "Loam  Ssajuc"  Law — Tttlx  26 
DC.  Code,  CHAPxn  6 

Prohibits  engaging  without  a  license  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  business  of  loan- 
ing money  upon  which  a  rate  of  interest 
greater  than  six  per  centum  per  annum  Is 
charged  upon  any  security  of  any  kind. 

Requires  licensee  to  keep  a  register  show- 
ing the  amount  loaned,  the  date  when  loaned 
and  when  due,  the  person  to  whom  loaned, 
the  property  or  thing  named  as  security  for 
the  loan,  where  the  same  Is  located  and  In 
whoee  possession,  the  amount  of  Interest,  all 
fees,  commissions,  charges  and  renewals 
charged,  under  whatever  name.  Further  re- 


quires that  such  registry  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection  on  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays  between  the  hours  of 
9  A.M  and  5  P.M.,  and  that  the  licensee  re- 
port annually  its  assets  and  liabilities. 

Prohibits  charging  or  receiving  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  than  one  per  centum  per 
month  on  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  such  charge  shall  cover  all  fees  and 
charges  made  except  upon  foreclosure  of  the 
security.  Also  prohibits  such  loan  greater 
than  two  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  person, 
and  requires  detailed  accounting  to  borrower. 
Pro^-ldes  for  forfeiture  of  interest  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  loan  If  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  that  fixed  In 
this  chapter  Is  received  or  contracted  for. 

Provides  revocation  of  license  and  fine  and 
Imprisonment  for  any  violation  of  the 
chapter. 

Exempts  the  "legitimate  business"  of  na- 
tional banks,  licensed  bankers,  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations,  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies, real  estate  brokers,  and  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

SUMMAST     OF     UstTRY     LAW — TlTI-I     28,     D.C. 

Code,  Craptkr  33 

Prescribes  a  celling  of  8  percent  Interest 
per  annum  on  written  instruments  calling 
for  the  payment  of  money  at  a  future  time. 

Provides  that  if  a  person  or  corporation 
contracts  in  the  District  verbally  to  pay  more 
than  6  percent  Interest  or  In  writing  to  pay 
more  than  8  percent,  the  creditor  shall 
forfeit  all  the  interest  contracted  for;  that 
such  interest  shall  be  deducted  In  full  from 
the  principal  amount  of  the  debt;  and  that 
the  debtor  may  sue  for  and  recover  the 
amount  of  the  unlawful  interest  paid. 

The  bill  wae  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  EXEMPT  FHA  AND  VA  MORT- 
GAGES AND  LOANS  FROM  INTER- 
EST AND  USURY  LAWS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  17601)  to 
exempt  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  Veterans*  Administration  mort- 
gages and  loans  from  the  interest  and 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUemen 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  If  he  is  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  expedite  the  bill  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  It  will 
not  have  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  discuss 
it,  or  will  he  allow  flexibility  as  to  the 
extension  of  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  will  be  discussing 
the  bill  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  and  I 
would  hope  we  could  expedite  it.  I  have 
no  intention  of  tn^g  to  deny  any  Mem- 
ber his  rights  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reeervcUJon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  17601 
A  bill  to  exempt  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  Veterans'  Administration  mort- 
gages and  loans  from  the  Interest  and  us- 
ury laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
33  of  title  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"8  28-3307.  Federal   Housing   Administration 
and    Veterans'   Administration 
exemption 
"Any  mortgage  or  loan  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  National  Bousing  Act  or  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  the  In- 
terest rate  of  which  is  subject  to  regulation 
by  an  officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  March  31,  1972,  section 
38-3307  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  as 
added  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  Is  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  1,  line  3,  immediately  after  "That" 
Insert   '  (a) ". 

2.  Page  2,  Immediately  below  line  2,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  33  of 
title  28  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
below  the  Item  relating  to  section  28-3306 
the  following  new  Item : 
"2ft-3307.  Federal     Housing    Administration 

and     Veterans'     Administration 

exemption." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  17601  is  a  temporary 
measure,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  per- 
mit mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  be  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  even  when  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  interest  thereon  exceeds 
the  8  percent  ceiling  presently  provided 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  interest  and 
usury  laws.  This  temporary  exemption 
will  terminate  on  March  31,  1972. 

This  legislation  was  requested  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

NEED    roa    THE    LEGISLATION 

On  September  22,  1969.  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  an- 
nounced that  from  that  date,  it  would 
no  longer  purchase  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  mortgage  covering  sin- 
gle family  to  four-family  »jroperties  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless 
it  could  be  established  that  such  mort- 
gages would  not  be  held  usurious.  In 
taking  this  action,  FNMA  stated  its  be- 
lief that  the  courts  might  well  rulct  that 
the  prevailing  FHA  and  VA  interest 
rates  of  7 'z  percent.  In  combination  with 
discount  points  paid  by  the  seller  which 
would  bring  the  total  interest  level  to 
some  8.43  pereent.  exceeds  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  specified  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  usury  law  <D.C.  Code,  sec.  28- 


3301)  which  provides  a  ceiling  of  8  per- 
cent on  such  loans. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  FNMA 
meant,  in  effect,  that  FHA-lnsured  and 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages  will  no  longer 
be  available  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  and  unless  this  impasse  can  be  re- 
solved. 

This  situation  has  created  a  desperate 
mortgage  crisis  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
With  Government-supported  financing 
virtually  no  longer  available,  there  ex- 
ists today  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
money  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy 
real  estate  economy,  as  conventional 
loans  are  in  extremely  short  supply. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  in  this 
crisis  are  the  families  with  small  to  mod- 
erate incomes,  who  can  neither  pay  all 
cash  for  a  home  nor  the  large  down  pay- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  in  most 
instances  to  assume  existing  financing. 
FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans 
have  traditionally  provided  the  means 
by  which  the  person  of  modest  means  can 
purchase  a  home.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, homeownership,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  sta- 
bilizing the  limer  city,  has  been  virtually 
brought  to  a  halt. 

An  additional  problem  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  under  the  section 
235  program  for  low-income  ownership 
also  is  severely  restricted,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  consequentiy  is  facing  a  far  more 
difficult  task  in  finding  single-family 
housing  for  persons  displac2d  by  urban 
renewal  activities. 

This  critical  problem  is  by  no  means  a 
local  one,  as  the  present  inflationary  rise 
m  the  cost  of  loans  has  created  the  same 
situation  on  a  nationwide  scale.  As  a  re- 
sult, your  committee  is  informed,  the 
following  19  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion exempting  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
from  the  pro^iSsns  of  their  usury  laws: 
Alabama.  Delaware,  Groorgia,  Dlinois, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mar>'land,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia  are  among  the  States  which 
have  taken  this  realistic  step.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1969,  Maryland  exempted  FHA 
and  VA  loans  from  the  usury  laws  of  that 
State  with  no  limitation  as  to  a  terminal 
date  for  such  exemption:  and  in  March 
of  1970,  the  Virginia  legislature  exempted 
all  first  mortgage  loans — FHA,  VA,  and 
conventional — from  their  usury  laws,  un- 
til July  1,  1972.  These  two  actions  are 
having  a  profound  effect  on  the  mort- 
gage market  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  the  out-of-state  funds  which  might 
normally  be  availtOjle  to  meet  the  financ- 
ing needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
are  being  diverted  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
are  legal. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
in  the  face  of  this  situation,  it  is  ex- 
tremrfy  unlikely  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  able  to  generate  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  from  local  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  meet  the  normal 
requirements  of  its  citizens  or  the  wishes 
and  obligations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia government.  For  this  reason,  we  feel 
strongly  that  the  temporarj'  exemption 
of  FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed 
loans  from  the  interest  and  usury  laws  of 
the  District,  as  provided  in  this  proposed 
legislation,  is  essential  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  H.R.  13369 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  approved  by  the 
House  on  September  29,  1969,  included  a 
provision  which  would  exempt  VA- 
gviaranteed  loans  from  the  interest  and 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, is  still  pending  in  the  other  body. 

PSOVISIONS    or   THE    BILL 

H.R.  17601  would  permit  a  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  charged  on  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
prescribed  for  those  loans  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  currently  al- 
lowable rate  is  S^z  percent  per  annum. 

Under  this  provision,  of  course,  lenders 
would  not  be  permitted  to  charge  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest. 

The  bill  provides  further  that  this  ex- 
emption of  such  interest  rates  from  the 
D.C.  interest  and  usury  law  shall  ter- 
minate on  March  31, 1972. 

S.  3313,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  April  1,  1970,  is  Identical  to 
H.R.  17601  except  that  the  terminal  date 
for  the  exemption  provided  in  the  bill  was 
fixed  at  March  31, 1971. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
in  view  of  the  passage  of  time  since  this 
proposed  legislation  was  first  considered, 
the  expiration  date  set  by  the  other 
body — and  which  was  included  also  in  an 
earher  House  bill,  H.R.  15380 — would  no 
longer  pronde  a  sufiQcient  period  of  time 
for  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  be  ad- 
equately realized.  As  a  practical  measure, 
therefore,  we  have  extended  the  period 
for  1  year,  to  March  31, 1972. 

HXAKING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation was  conducted  on  May  5,  1970.  At 
that  time,  testimony  in  favor  of  its  en- 
actment was  presented  by  rpokesmen  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  the 
Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  the  D.C. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  and  the  Washington  Real 
Elstate  Brokers  Association.  Letters  ex- 
pressing approval  of  the  bill  were  re- 
ceived also  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  from 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  No  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
was  presented. 

COMCLCaiONS 

Your  Committee  believes  this  proposed 
legislation  to  be  vitally  necessary  in  or- 
der to  attract  long  term  mortgage  fimds 
into  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  devel- 
opment, and  redevelopment,  of  housing 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  our  opinion,  only  witiiin  the 
scope  of  the  several  federally  sponsored 
and  insured  loan  programs.  These  are  the 
only  programs  tiiat  make  it  possible  for 
prospective  homeowners  to  purchase  resi- 
dences with  minimum  amoimts  of  cash 
and  with  the  lowest  possible  monthly 
payments. 
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There  has  actually  been  a  downward 
real  estate  trend  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  past  5  years.  In  1965, 
some  $562  million  was  loaned  in  this  city 
secured  by  deeds  of  trust.  By  the  end  of 
1969.  this  figure  had  declined  to  $311 
million,  a  loss  of  almost  45  percent.  And 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1970,  while 
no  figures  are  yet  available  to  your  Com- 
mittee, we  are  advised  that  the  situation 
has  become  even  more  ominous. 

Your  Committee  feels  strongly,  there- 
fore, that  steps  must  be  taken  at  this 
time  to  reverse  this  potentially  disastrous 
trend.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  17601.  we 
are  convinced,  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. And  at  the  same  time,  adequate 
safeguards  are  provided,  by  Limiting  the 
interest  rates  to  those  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  by  terminating  the  exemp- 
tions within  a  period  of  2  years,  to  as- 
sure protection  against  abuses. 

For  these  reasons,  your  Committee 
urges  the  passage  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, in  the  public  interest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Suluvan.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Puqua  was 
sdlowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  residential  transactions  would  the 
gentleman  say  this  might  affect  in  the 
IXstrict  of  Columbia?  Toes  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  statement  was  made 
before  the  committee  that  100.000  Dis- 
trict families  live  in  inadequate  housing, 
and  102,000  units  must  be  constructed 
over  a  10-year  period.  Today,  no  con- 
struction starts  of  FHA  or  VA  construc- 
tion are  going  on  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  present  time  because  of 
Inability  to  secure  money. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  So  the  gentleman  has 
no  idea  how  many  homes  it  might  affect? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  think  we  have  this  in- 
formation in  the  committee.  I  will  be 
happy  to  get  it  and  provide  it  for  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
will  try  to  give  the  gentlewoman  some 
additional  information. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
there  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
residential  construction  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  While  we  do  not  have 
flgiires  for  this  year,  we  know  the  mini- 
mum interest  rate  for  conventional  loans 
is  in  excess  of  8  percent,  so  any  resi- 
dential construction  in  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  that  requires  a  mortgage  can- 
not be  constructed,  so  the  answer  is  zero. 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  that  answers  the  question,  as 
to  how  many  homes  might  be  built  or 
sold  under  this  bill.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  at  all  surprised  to  know  that 
under  normal  circumstances — not  in  the 


tight  money  period  which  exists  now, 
but  normally — only  about  two  FHA  or 
VA  transactions  are  entered  Into  dally 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  What  period  of  time  is 
the  gentlewoman  referring  to? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  Is  for  1967. 
1968,  and  1969. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  any  bank 
or  any  savings  and  loan  institution  in 
the  District  wliich  has  been  active  in  the 
field  of  FHA  or  VA  housing  in  the  last 
15  years? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  think  all  of  them  have 
been  somewhat  active,  and  particularly 
the  insurance  companies  included,  in  try- 
ing to  provide  funds  for  the  housing 
needs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  '.t  the  gentlewo- 
man. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  that  the  interest  rate 
increase  which  this  biU  would  authorize 
is  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half 
percent  but  more  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  and  one-half  percent,  because  un- 
der present  District  of  Columbia  usury 
laws,  no  points  can  be  charged  which 
would  raise  the  yield  above  8  percent, 
while  under  this  bill  we  can  have  an  8.5 
percent  rate  plus  whatever  points  the 
market  will  bear? 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  there  any  hearings 
conducted  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes.  I  have  listed  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  including  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
Sterling  Tucker,  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  the  Council, 
and  James  Banks,  the  Mayor's  assistant 
on  housing  programs. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  hearings  have 
not  been  printed,  have  they? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  have  copies  of  them 
which  will  be  available  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  see  you  have  an  un- 
printed  transcript.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
that  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
devoted  many  months  to  a  study  of  some 
of  the  problems  presumably  covered  in 
this  bill,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
never  been  consulted  or  asKed  for  an 
opinion.  I  just  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman  from  Florida  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  report  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  and  our  findings  on 
the  status  of  VA  and  FHA  loans  in  the 
District,  or  rather  the  fact  that  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  here  have 
generally  declined  to  write  such  loans 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  have  looked  at  excerpts 
of  the  study  and  conclusions  reached  by 
the  gentlewoman's  study,  and  I  was  most 
interested  in  some  of  the  findings  made. 
I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  area  we  should 
look  into,  and  we  should  see  that  if  these 
abuses  do  exist  they  try  to  eliminate 
them. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  lists 
in  his  report  19  States  which  have  passed 


similar  legislation  and  urges  that  this 
legislation  be  adopted  because  these 
States  have  enacted  legislation  exempt- 
ing FHA  and  VA  mortgages  from  the 
provisions  of  usury  laws. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  figures 
here  on  any  of  these  States  since  tliat 
action  has  been  taken  to  show  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  housing? 

I  my  own  State,  which  is  listed,  housing 
starts  are  down  by  a  substantial  percent. 
Today  in  the  city  of  Chicago  one  cannot 
buy  a  house  unless  he  makes  $15,000  a 
year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pdcinski,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  F^jqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, 1  believe  housing  starts  are  off 
throughout  the  country  because  of  high 
interest,  but  they  would  be  even  less  in 
his  home  State  than  they  are  now  had 
they  not  exempted  themselves  from  this 
type  of  thing. 

What  we  are  doing  is  denying  the  low- 
income  and  middle-income  people  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  house  if  they  can, 
if  they  cannot  finance  through  FHA  or 
VA. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  a  faUacious 
argument,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  comment  on  it.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago  now  one  cannot  buy  or  build 
a  house  unless  he  is  earning  at  least 
$15,000  a  year.  No  bank,  no  mortgage 
house,  no  savings  and  loan  association 
will  talk  to  him  unless  he  has  a  substan- 
tial down  payment. 

For  someone  to  urge  that  removal  of 
FHA  and  VA  loans  from  the  usury  laws 
is  somehow  going  to  make  housing  avail- 
able to  the  poor  is  a  fallacious  argmnent, 
and  the  best  proof  is  what  happened  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Patman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
seems  to  accept  the  statement  as  true 
that  if  we  raise  interest  rates,  a  home 
buyer  must  pay.  we  get  more  money.  That 
is  absolutely  a  fallacious  argument.  It 
Is  not  true. 

I  have  been  on  these  committees  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttllfvan)  has  taken 
a  special  interest  in  this  matter.  We  dis- 
covered it  does  not  provide  additional 
money. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida now  if  he  has  any  documentation  to 
show  that  if  we  raise  interest  rates  more 
money  will  be  forthcoming  for  housing? 
I  should  like  for  him  to  present  it  here. 
But  I  know  what  the  answer  is.  I  have 
been  following  this  for  years. 

The  homeowner  cannot  compete  with 
other  people  in  the  market  where  the 
first  marketplace  rate  prevails,  because 
when  the  homeowner  goes  there  to  com- 
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pete  he  finds  the  gamblers,  the  specula- 
tors, and  the  people  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  much  higher  interest  rates 
than  he  can  pay.  Therefore,  there  Is  no 
money  available.  It  is  just  not  available 
for  homebuyers. 

As  interest  rates  have  gone  up  the 
housing  starts  have  gone  down.  No  one 
denies  that.  Therefore,  that  alone  proves 
the  point  that  higher  interest  rates  will 
not  provide  more  money  for  housing. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
admit  it  was  his  committee  which  passed 
the  enabling  legislation  and  made  this 
bill  necessary,  by  raising  FHA  and  VA 
rates  to  this  high  rate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  we  reluctantly 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Housing  Urban 
Development  temporary  authority  on 
FHA  and  VA  interest  rates.  We  hoped  he 
would  use  the  authority  in  the  public 
interest.  You  simply  cannot  get  more 
housing  money  by  raising  interest  rates. 
You  camiot  compete  with  the  12  or  14 
percent  that  corporations  can  pay.  Cor- 
porations are  not  bound  by  usury  laws, 
my  dear  friend.  It  Is  only  individuals 
who  are  bound.  You  cannot  compete  with 
the  gamblers,  the  speculators,  and  the 
high-interest  loan  shark  poeple  who  can 
pay  much  more  than  anyone  else  can 
for  money.  Today  the  vote  on  how  mort- 
gages has  gone  up  to  where  the  poor 
person  carmot  afford  housing.  Many 
families  have  saved  their  money  hoping 
to  buy  a  home  and  find  they  have  a  little 
nest  egg  Mvith  which  to  make  a  down 
payment.  But  now  they  find  that  Uiey 
cannot  buy  It  because  of  high  interest 
rates.  At  the  time  they  make  a  contract 
to  buy  a  home  the  interest  rates  go  up 
and  all  of  the  contracts  are  thrown  in 
the  waste  basket.  They  cannot  get  a  home 
imder  the  new  rates.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  months  and  years.  We  have  been 
robbing  these  people.  That  is  it.  We  have 
not  done  it  ourselves  personally,  but  we 
have  stood  by  and  watched  it  and  have 
permitted  it  to  be  done  without  raising 
too  much  sand  about  it.  We  should  have 
raised  some  sand.  Today  the  person  who 
buys  a  $20,000  home  must  sign  a  note 
that  he  will  pay  that  $20,000  back  in 
30  years  at  so  much  a  month  and  so 
much  a  year,  but  he  must  also  sign  up 
to  pay  $38,000  Interest  on  that  $20,000 
home.  That  is  nearly  two  to  one.  That 
is  terribly  bad.  The  word  "robbery" 
would  not  be  inappropriate  in  a  case 
like  that.  I  assure  you  that  a  person 
buying  a  $20,000  home  today  has  to  pay 
$58,000  for  that  home.  Just  imagine  that. 
We  are  trying  to  correct  that  by  stoppin- 
this  great  increase  in  the  interest  rates. 
This  legislation  here  today  is  going  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  is  one  bill 
that  I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  of 
Congress  can  vote  for.  They  are  not  mis- 
leading us.  They  are  telling  us  the  truth. 
They  come  out  here  boldly  and  say  that 
if  you  vote  for  this  bill,  they  will  exempt 
these  FHA-VA  transactions  from  the 
usury  laws.  In  other  words,  if  you  vote 
for  this  bin,  you  vote  to  repeal  the  usury 
laws. 

On  July  28. 1969.  we  had  a  bill  sUnilar 


to  this  before  the  House,  and  a  motion 
was  made  to  send  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee without  instructions,  in  other  words, 
just  to  kill  it.  That  passed  356  to  19.  356 
to  19. 1  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this 
vote; 

Roll  No.  125 

TEAS 356 

Abernetby,  Adair,  Adams.  Addabbo,  Albert, 
Alexander,  Anderson  of  California,  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Andrews 
of  Alabama,  Annunzlo.  Arends,  Ashley,  Ayres, 
Baring.  Barrett,  Beall  of  Maryland,  Belcher, 
Bell  of  California. 

Bennett,  Betts,  BevUl,  Blaggl,  Blester,  Bing- 
ham. Blackburn,  Boggs,  Boland,  Boiling, 
Brademas,  Brasco,  Bray,  Brooks.  Brotzman. 
Brown  of  California,  Brown  of  Ohio,  Broyhlll 
of  North  Carolina,  Buchanan,  Burke  of 
Florida.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Burleson  of  Texas,  Burllson  of  Missouri. 
Burton  of  California.  Bush,  Button,  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Caflery, 
Cahlll,  Camp,  Carter,  Casey,  Cederberg, 
Chamberlain,  Chappell,  Clancy,  Cleo-k,  Del 
Clawson,  Clay,  Cohelan,  Collier. 

Conable,  Conte,  Corbett,  Corman,  Coughlln, 
Cowger,  Cramer,  Culver,  Cunningham,  Dad- 
darlo,  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  de  la  Oarza,  Delaney,  Dellenback, 
Denney,  Dennis.  Dent,  Derwlnskl.  Devlne. 
Dlggs. 

Dlngell,  Donohue,  Dowdy,  Etownlng,  Dulskl. 
Duncan.  Dwyer,  Eckardt,  Edmondson,  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Edwards  of  California,  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana,  EUberg,  Erlenborn,  Pal- 
Ion,  Farbsteln.  Fascell,  Felgban. 

Flndley,  Pish,  Fisher,  Flood,  Flowers.  Foley, 
Oerald  R.  Ford,  Foreman.  Fountain,  Fraser, 
Frey,  Frledel.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Pul- 
ton of  Tennessee,  Gallfianakls,  Gaydos, 
Glalmo,  Gibbons,  Gilbert. 

Ooldwater,  Gonzalez,  Ooodllng,  Gray, 
Green  of  Oregon,  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Grlflln,  Griffiths,  Gross,  Grover,  Oubser. 
Hall,  Hamilton.  Hammerschmldt. 

Hanley,  Hanna,  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Hansen 
of  Washington,  Harsha,  Harvey.  Hathaway, 
Hays,  Hubert,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Helstoakl,  Henderson, 
Hicks.  Hogan,  Horton,  Hull. 

Hungate,  Hunt,  Hutchinson,  Ichord,  Ja- 
cobs, Jarman,  Joelson,  Johnson  of  California. 
Jonas.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Jones  of  Tennessee,  K&rth,  Kasten- 
meler,  Kazen,  Kee.  Keith. 

King,  Kleppe,  Kluczynskl,  Koch,  Kuyken- 
dall,  Kyi.  Kyros,  Landnun.  Langen,  Latta, 
Leggett.  Lennon,  Long  of  Maryland,  Lowen- 
steln,  Lukens,  McCarthy.  McClory. 

McCloskey.  McClure,  McCulloch,  McDade, 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  McEwen,  McFall, 
McKneally,  Maodonald  of  Massachusetts, 
Madden,  Mahon.  MallUard,  Mann,  Marsh, 
Msirtln,  Matsunaga. 

May,  Mayne,  Meeds,  Melcher,  MesklU.  Mi- 
chel. Mlkva,  MUler  of  California.  MlUer  of 
Ohio.  Mills,  Minlsb,  Mink,  Mize.  MlzeU,  Mol- 
lohan,  Monagan,  Montgomery,  Moorhead, 
Morgan,  Morse,  Morton. 

Mosher.  Moss,  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Myers.  Natcher,  Nedzl, 
Nichols,  Nix,  Obey,  OUara.  OKonskl,  Olsen, 
O'Neill  of  Massachtisetts,  Ottlnger,  Pass- 
man, Patman,  Felly,  Pepper,  Perkins,  Phil- 
bin. 

Pickle.  Pike.  Poage,  Podell,  PoS,  Pollock, 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Price  of  Illinois, 
Price  of  Texas,  Pryor  of  Arkansas.  Puclnskl, 
Pvircell,  Qule,  Quillen,  Railsback,  Randall, 
Rarlck,  Rees,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Reld  of  New 
York,  Relfel. 

Reuss,  Rhodes,  Rlegle,  Rivers,  Roberts, 
Roblson,  Rodino.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Rogers 
of  Florida,  Ronan,  Rooney  of  New  York, 
Roocey  of  Pennsylvania.  Roaentbal,  Ros- 
tenkowskl.  Roth,  Roudebush,  Roybal,  Ruth, 
Ryan,  Satterfleld.  Say  lor. 

Schadeberg.  Scherle,  Schemer.  ^ctfteebeU, 


Schwengel,  Scott,  Sebellus,  Shipley.  Shrlver 
Stkes,  SUk.  Skublt2i.  Slack,  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia, Smith  of  Iowa.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Snyder,  Springer.  Stafford. 

Staggers,  Stanton,  Steed,  Stelger  of  WU- 
consln,  Stokes,  Stubblefleld,  Sullivan,  Sym- 
ington, Taft,  Talcott,  Taylor,  Teague  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Teague  of  Texas,  Thompson  of 
Georgia,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  Tlernan,  Tunney. 

Udall,  Ullman.  Utt,  Van  Deerlln,  Vander 
Jagt,  Vanlk.  Vlgorlto,  Waggonner,  Waldle, 
Wampler,  Watson,  Watts,  Welcker,  Whalen, 
White,  Whltehurst.  Whltten.  Wldnall. 

Wiggins,  Williams,  Bob  Wilson,  Winn, 
Wold,  Wolff,  Wright.  Wyatt.  Wydler,  WyUe, 
Wyman,  Yatron,  Young,  Zablockl,  Zion, 
Zwach. 

NATS — 19 

Asplnall,  Blanton,  Brlnkley.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia,  Cabell,  Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Dorn, 
Esch,  Flynt.  Frellnghuysen,  Fuqua.  Gettys, 
Gude,  Hagan,  Haley,  McMillan.  O'Neal  of 
Georgia,  Stelger  of  Arizona,  Stephens. 

ANSWEaED    "PRESENT" 3 

Cleveland.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

NOT    VOTING 66 

Abbltt.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Ash- 
brook,  Berry.  Blataaik,  Bow.  Brock.  Broom- 
field,  Brown  of  Michigan,  Burton  of  tTtah, 
Carey,  Celler.  Chlsholm,  Don  H.  Clausen 
Colmer,  Conyers,  Davis  of  Georgia,  Dawson. 

Dickinson,  Eshleman,  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 
William  D.  Ford,  Gallagher,  Garmatz,  Hal- 
pern,  Hastings,  Hawkins.  Hollfield,  Hoemer, 
Howard,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Kirwan, 
Landgrebe,  Lipscomb,  Lloyd,  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Lujan. 

MacGregor,  Mathlas,  Mlnshall,  Nelsen, 
Patten,  Pettis,  Plrnle,  Powell,  Ruppe,  St  Ger- 
main, St.  Onge,  Sandman,  Stratton,  Stuckey. 
Watklns.  Whalley,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Yates. 

The  Members  of  this  House,  in  this 
body,  were  on  record  in  opposition  to 
high,  usurious  interest  rates  by  that  ac- 
tion. It  also  put  us  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing for  low  interest  rates.  That  is  a  good 
position  to  be  in.  If  you  were  to  vote  for 
tliis  bill  now,  you  would  just  reverse  the 
action  taken  a  year  ago  and  put  this 
House  in  the  position  of  being  for  high 
interest  rates  and  for  usury  and  for  ex- 
orbitant rates  and  for  robbery  rates.  That 
is  what  you  woiild  do.  It  would  put  you  in 
a  position  of  being  against  low  interest 
rates.  Please  do  not  reverse  the  sentiment 
of  this  House  as  expressed  last  July. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  think  it  Is  extremely  im- 
portant at  this  point  that  the  House  re- 
fuse to  go  on  record  as  exempting  any- 
thing else  from  the  usury  laws.  We  ought 
to  be  rolling  back  the  interest  rates  and 
doing  something  to  encourage  a  lower- 
ing of  the  interest  rates  rather  than  leap- 
frogging one  interest  rate  after  another, 
which  encourages  another  Interest  rate 
in  turn  to  be  increased.  I  certainly  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  and  agree  with 
the  remarks  beiiig  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  yielding  to 
me  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  statement. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  true  that  since 
Secretary  Rcmney  has  assumed  office  he 
has  raised  interest  rates  twice  and  we  are 
still  1.2  million  housing  starts  short? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect And.  may  I  incite  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Nixon 
was  elected  in  November  1968,  the  prime 
interest  rate  in  this  country  was  6  per- 
cent The  interest  rate  was  raised  and 
raised  and  raised  until  it  went  to  8V2 
percent.  ^,     ^, 

On  June  9  last  year.  1969.  a  big  New 
York  banker  went  out  on  his  front  door- 
steps and  said,  "I  hereby  announce  that 
the  prune  interest  rate  In  this  country  is 
8  5  percent  "—raising  it  from  7.5  percent. 
He  was  followed  by  all  the  other  big 
banks  in  this  country,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  effective.  They  have 
been  doing  that  for  40  years— for  40 
years— New  York  bankers  have  been  rais- 
ing the  rate  when  they  wanted  to  raise  it 
with  the  rest  following. 

I  wroi«  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
invited  his  attention  to  that  and  said,  "It 
looks  like  you  could  prove  a  case  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  American  people 
when  he  raised  that  rate  1  percent  be- 
cause that  meant  it  raised  the  burden  on 
the  people  of  this  NaUon  *15  billion  a 
year,  that  action  by  this  banker." 

Take  out  your  book  and  your  pencil 
and  figure  for  yourself.  We  hawl  at  that 
time  debts  aggregating  $1.5  trillion.  It 
has  increased  a  lot  more  since  then,  for 
an  otn  lous  reason.  Take  1  percent  of  that 
figure  and  that  Is  $15  billion. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  Presidents- 
he  has  not  done  it  himself  but  it  has  been 
done — interest  rates  have  been  raised  41 
percent  a  year,  from  6  percent  to  8.5  per- 
c«it.  We  cannot  stand  that.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  cannot  stand  that  great 
burden.  They  cannot  take  it. 

"nie  American  people  are  pfiying  $120 
billion  a  year  interest.  That  money  does 
not  go  for  services,  it  does  not  go  for 
work,  it  does  not  go  for  anything  except 
pencil  transactions  on  the  books.  That  is 
all.  It  should  not  be  $120  billion  a  year.  It 
should  not  be  one-balf  that  much.  If  we 
had  the  rates  as  they  were  before,  thesy 
would  not  be  one-half  that  much.  We  are 
paying  $20  btihon  a  year  interest  on  our 
national  debt  alone— $20  billion  a  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gectieman  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  P*tican 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  were  to  roil  Chose 
interest  ratrs  back  to  where  they  were 
a  few  year«  ago  we  wnuM  be  payrnir 
only  $7  bflfion  interest  on  tV  natfon«^l 
de^.  Tlwt  »*»•  what  we  paW  fr^r  many  dec- 
ades and  less,  ray  friends,  but  raider 
these  tocreases—untt^  thtea  Increase  3— 
we  have  this  $20  btinon  a.;ye^t;  Of  JI3 
billion,  more  Think  what,  •jcfi '^pvpcv-do 
wfthlttft  $13  blUlcnttterfrst'on  our  na- 
tional debt.  We  could  do  a  lot  wt til 'ft,' 


and  all  other  debts  would  be  in  propor- 
tion. People  could  live  and  let  live  and 
enjoy  life  and  not  have  just  a  few  peo- 
ple taking  money  away  from  them  with 
which  they  could  buy  the  comforts  and 
necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  about  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  family  life  in  this 
country.  There  are  55  million  families. 
We  really  help  the  country  if  we  help 
the  families.  If  we  hurt  the  famiUes. 
we  hurt  the  country-.  For  family  life  you 
not  only  need  a  proper  and  adequate 
diet,  food  and  clothing,  but  you  must 
have  something  else  very  essential- 
shelter.  Shelter  and  housing  and  a  de- 
cent place  to  live  for  the  families  of  this 
country. 

How  are  you  going  to  have  a  decent 
place  for  a  family  to  live  when  you  are 
charging  $38,000  for  a  $20,000  home, 
thereby  making  every  purchaser  pay 
$58,000  for  every  $20,000  home? 

I  urge  you  not  to  go  on  record  here  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  usury  laws  which 
makes  you  in  favor  of  extortionate, 
usurious  £uad  excessive  Interest  rates  im- 
posed upon  the  poor. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  new 
move  for  an  end  run  around  the  Dis- 
trict's 8  percent  usury  statute.  This  time, 
the  suggestion  is  being  made  that  the 
home  buyer,  using  FHA  or  VA  guaran- 
teed mortgages,  pay  an  interest  rate 
above  8  percent.  The  bill  would  exempt 
these  mortgages  from  the  District's  usury 
.statutes. 

This,  of  course,  means  higher  interest 
rates  and  a  break  in  the  District's  usury 
law.  Its  proponents,  of  course,  will  claim 
that  this  will  mean  additional  mortgage 
money  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  This 
is  the  same  claim  that  is  made  every  time 
anyone  suggests  raising  FHA  and  VA 
interest  rates.  We  are  always  told  that 
this  will  increase  the  flow  of  funds  into 
these  types  of  mortgages. 

The  same  claim  was  made  in  1968  when 
the  PHA-VA  Interest  rate  was  raised. 
The  same  claim  was  made  when  the 
FH-^-VA  Interest  rates  were  raised 
again  in  January  1969.  And  the  claim  was 
made  again  when  the  rates  were  raised 
in  December  1969. 

Yet.  this  has  been  a  period  of  declin- 
ing housing  starts,  and  today,  after  three 
increases  In  the  national  FHA-VA  in- 
terest rates,  we  are  building  housing 
only  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.1  million 
units. 

When  Secretary  Romney  raised  the 
FHA  interest  rate  from  IVa  percent  to  8 
percent  on  January  24,  1969,  housing 
starts  stood  at  1.9  million  units  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  By  the  end  of  that  year, 
housing  starts  had  fallen  to  1.2  millloa 
units.  Mr.  Romney  then  annoimoed  a 
new  increase  in  the  Interest  rate  to  the 
current  level  of  9  percent — Including 
one- h?  If  percent  for  ipsurance — and  now 
housing  starts  have  fallen  down  to  1.1 
million  imlts. 

T^ere  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
higher  interest  rates  bring  more  housing. 
They  ►simply  raise  tiie  cost  of  housing, 
but  they  bring  no  additional  money  into 
the  rtarfcet  It  doe«  mean  that  lower  In- 
come famHles  are  pushetf  <iut  of  the 
market.  ■ '    ■  -  - 

The  tfi^hjs.  Mr.,  Speaker, 'houslifj^'' 
pape^  featinot  compete  successfiilly  in  to- 


days  tight  money  market  and  the  Con- 
gress does  nothing  when  It  votes  In- 
creases in  interest  rates.  Housing  mort- 
gages are  being  outbid  for  available 
money  by  corporations,  fast  buck  oper- 
ators, speculators,  and  others  willing  and 
able  to  pay  high  interest  rates.  The  aver- 
age home  buyer  simply  cannot  compete 
with  the  big  boys  in  the  economy  and  the 
Congress  is  deluding  itself  by  thinking 
it  helps  the  homeowners  by  raising  inter- 
est rates. 

The  increase  proposed  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  home  buyers  in  this  bill  will 
do  nothing  for  housing. 

It  win  not  bring  more  moriey  Into  the 
District  for  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  curious  that  the  bill 
before  us  only  exempts  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  from  the  usury  limit.  It  does 
not  mention  conventional  mortgages, 
which  are  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  the  real  estate  loans  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association — Fannie 
Mae — is  reluctant  to  pick  up.  in  its  sec- 
ondary market  operations,  any  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  that  may  have  been  made 
in  violation  of  local  usurj'  statutes.  That, 
imdoubtedly.  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
this  proposal  here  today.  Apparently  we 
are  being  asked  to  take  the  taint  oflf  of 
any  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  which  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  lenders  might  make 
above  the  8  percent  usury  limit. 

But  what  about  the  conventional  mort- 
gages? This  bill  would  apparently  still 
leave  them  subject  to  the  usury  statute 
of  8  percent  while  allowing  the  FHA  and 
VA  interest  rates  to  go  above  that  limit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  be  a  very 
strange  situation.  This  would  mean  that 
Oovemment- guaranteed  programs — 
mortgages  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Oovemment — 
would  carry  higher  interest  rates  than 
loans  made  under  conventional  terms. 
This  would  be  a  direct  contravention  of 
the  very  purpose  of  the  FHA  and  VA 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  during  this  de- 
bate, that  the  Members  of  the  District 
Committee  will  inform  the  Hou^e 
whether  they  discovered  tf  lenders  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  already  been 
■violating  the  usury  statutes.  Is  this  an- 
other one  of  those  retroactive  bills — a 
retroactive  excuse  for  law  violations? 

On  page  2,  the  committee  report 
talks  about  an  effective  interest  rate  of 
8.43  percent  on  FHA  and  VA  mortpage? — 
well  above  the  8-percent  usury  ceiling. 
Does  this  mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  right 
now,  loans  are  being  made  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  vtolatlon"  of  the  laws 
passed  by  this  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  this  bill 
raises  more  questions  than  it  atiswers.  We 
should  know  more  fuHy  what  will  happen 
to  home  mortgages  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  this  lAw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Htovise  should  re^fQrm  Its  position  of  last 
July  and  again  vote  dowri  ftny  Increase 
In  the  District  ;6t  ^'ohimbla*s.  usury  cell- 
ing. ' ;  I 
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1  trust  ypu  will  vote  against  thl^  bill. 
Mr.''BRblrmLL    of    WgimA.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

I  rise  to  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  bill  H.R.  17601,  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  At  the 
outset,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  legislation 
is  of  vital  importance,  as  a  means  of 
averting  a  critical  situation  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  mortgage  money 
here  in  the  Nation's  capital. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  exempt  FHA- 
insured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  interest  and 
usury  laws,  until  March  31,  1972. 

At  present,  there  is  a  disparity  between 
the  higher  FHA  and  VA  interest  ceilings 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  meet  mort- 
gage market  conditions,  now  some  8.5 
percent  including  points  charged  to  the 
seller,  and  the  lower  Interest  limits  set 
by  the  usury  laws  of  the  District  ci 
Columbia,  which  limits  the  interest  rate 
on  real  estate  loans  to  8  percent  per 
annimi.  As  a  result,  investors  in  District 
of  Columbia  mortgages  have  had  to 
charge  substantially  higher  discounts  for 
mortgage  funds  to  realize  the  same  net 
return  as  on  their  investments  in  other 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  Because  of  the 
burden  of  these  higher  dlscoimts  on 
sellers  of  homes,  private  lenders  have 
originated  virtually  no  new  FHA-in- 
sured  or  VA-guaranteed  loans  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  And  those  commit- 
ments which  have  been  issued  have  not 
been  made  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  This  situation  can  be  remedied 
only  by  an  exemption  of  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  or  loans  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  usury  law.  such  as  th's  pro- 
posed legislation  will  provide. 

These  federally  sponsored  and  insured 
loan  programs  provide  the  only  possibil- 
ity for  prospective  homeowners  of  mod- 
est incomes  to  purchase  residences  with 
a  mlnimimi  amoimt  of  cash  and  with  the 
lowest  possible  monthlj'  carrying  charges. 
Hence,  the  present  curtailment  of  such 
funds,  which  currently  are  virtually  non- 
existent in  t^e  Di&trict  of  Columbia, 
creates  a  particularly  dLClcult  problem 
for  the  little  people — those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  aU  cash  for  a  home,  or  even 
a  large  downpayment  which  Is  necessary 
in  most  cases  to  assume  existing  financ- 
ing. 

This  problem  exists  in  the  various 
States  as  well.  And  at  present,  19  States 
have  responded  by  exempting  FHA  and 
VA  loans  from  the  us'ury  laws  of  their 
jiu-isdictions.  Maryland,  for  example,  has 
taken  this  step  with  no  tllne  Umlt  im- 
posed for  its  termination.  And  In  my  own 
State  of  Virginia,  the  .legislature  Jusi; 
recently  exempted  all  neal  estate  Icians^ 
FHA,  VA,  and  CDnverTticftial  loans  as 
well— ^frohr  our  nsury  statutes  through 
the  month  of  June '1972.  Personally,  I 
should  like  to  see  this  same  exemption 
provided  for  all  real  estate  loans  hi  the 
District  of  Columbia,  conventional  loans 
as  well  as  those  sponsored  and  insured 
by  the  Federal  agencies.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  we  have  restricted  this 
exemption  to  the  ihiA  and  VAnjortgage 
loans,  in  this  proposed' lgfeis?iitlotf.  '       ' 

IMA  September,  the-H<sS#  ft)iproyed 


the  bill  H.R.  13369.  which  was  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  provision  in  that  bill  which  would  ex- 
empt VA-gtiaranteed  loans  from  the 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  bill  has 
thus  far  failed  of  action  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
action  in  this  crisis.  We  must  remove  the 
impediment  created  by  the  interest  and 
usury  laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
that  our  veterans  and  the  people  of  mod- 
est means  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
can  obtain  financing  which  they  can  af- 
ford to  purchase  homes.  This  problem 
simply  boils  dovm  to  commonsense.  We 
all  know  that  mortgage  loans  must  com- 
pete with  other  market  interest  rates, 
and  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  to  pay 
more  than  8  percent  for  the  money  it 
borrows  on  the  present  market. 

Of  course,  the  mortgage  interest  rates 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  exempt  from 
the  local  usury  and  interest  laws  will  be 
limited  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Secretary's 
regulation  of  these  maximum  interest 
rates  will  provide  the  continued  protec- 
tion to  the  consumers  which  Is  intended 
by  the  usury  statutes,  but  with  a  realis- 
tic flexibility  and  an  appropriate  regard 
for  the  current  conditions  of  the  money 
market.  Onlj'  in  this  way  can  such  loans 
be  in  fact  available,  as  well  as  reasonably 
priced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  we  were  reliably  In- 
formed that  at  present  there  are  some 
7,000  vacant  and  abandoned  living  units 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  there 
are  approximately  600  units  owned  by  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
that  are  uninhabitable  because  of  dam- 
age done  by  vandalism.  One  develop- 
ment, for  example,  is  Stanton  Gardens, 
which  is  not  more  than  20  years  old,  birt 
has  been  abandoned.  depri\'ing  nearly 
700  families  of  decent  living  quarters. 
This  is  a  case  of  sheer  vandalism,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  owners  finding  It  un- 
economical to  maintain  the  properties. 
We  were  further  informed  that  as  re- 
cently as  3  years  ago,  there  were  prob- 
ably not  more  than  200  such  abandoned 
living  units  in  the  District.  This  devel- 
opment Is  downright  shocking,  and  I 
urge  that  the  present  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  attack  this  problem 
with  far  greater  vigor  than  has  been 
shown  In  the  pest  several  years.      ' '     ' 

On  the  subject  of  housing  hi  the'DlS-' 
trict  of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  point  out  also 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Cltj'  Coun- 
cil has  not  ald^d  the  problem  by  voicing 
support  for  certain  proposed  new  regula- 
tions which  in  effect  will  put  the  land- 
lords in  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the 
tenants,  as  far  as  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance is  concerned.  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  us  (iondones  landlords  not  fulfilling 
their  responsibility  to  maintain  rental 
properties  in  decent  and  adequate  windi- 
tion.  However,  neither  can  1  agree  that 
tenants  should  be  allowed  to  destroy 
such  properties  by  willful  vandalifim.  and 
the  dtf  povemttient  aiding  and  abetting 
sueh  irr*epc«8iBil!ty  by  taking  a  "land- 
lord lie  damned**  attitHde.  Other  com-^ 
mnakies  onaifitlLin  4  prd^r  bftlamje<^ 


responsibility  in  this  regard,  and  I 
charge  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  to  do  likewise. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  we  are  striving 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the 
District  to  purchEwe  and  own  their  own 
homes,  as  by  enacting  the  legislation 
contained  In  H.R.  17601.  I  think  it  only 
proper  to  urge  the  city  government  to 
do  their  share  as  well,  by  reversing  the 
shocking  trend  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  unoccupied  living  tmits  in  the 
city.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  District 
spending  large  sums  of  money  to  pur- 
chase luxury  apartment  buildings  for  the 
housing  of  indigent  cltiaens  while  7.000 
residential  units  stand  vacant  In  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  my  colleagues  and  ask  their 
favorable  siction  at  this  time. 

In  further  emphasis  of  my  earlier  re- 
marks and  in  answer  to  several  ques- 
tions raised  in  debate,  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  observations. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Patman)  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  bill  we  have  before  us  Is  not  the 
same  bill— is  not  the  same  bill  that  the 
House  turned  down  last  year.  It  does 
not  repeal  the  usury  laws  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  What  the  bill  does  do,  and 
the  only  thing  it  does,  is  to  exempt  PHA 
and  VA  loans  from  the  usury  laws  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  if  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
wants  to  refer  to  what  the  House  did  last 
year,  the  House  last  year  did  approve 
legislation  unanimously  to  exempt  VA 
loans  from  the  usury  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  other  body. 

All  that  this  bill  does  Is  to  repeat  that 
action,  and  provides  for  similar  ex«np- 
tlons  for  FHA  loans.  There  is  no  desire 
on  anycme's  i>art  to  increase  Interest 
rates.  AH  of  us  would  like  to  hold  tiian 
down,  but  the  odd  thing  we  have  before 
us  today,  the  odd  situation  with  which 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  today,  is 
that  the  Congress,  through  action  of 
another  committee,  in  fact  the  commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  has  authorized  an  agency 
of  the  Government,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  set 
interest  rates  at  an  apprtfloriate  level. 
And  of  course  the  same  authority  was 
glvtn  to  the  VA  Administrator  for  VA 
loans,  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Adminls- 
trtftoT  of  VA  have  set  thfe  interest  rates 
at  8.6  percent. 

So  here  Wfe  have  this  Congress  passing 
a  law  permitting  interest  rates  for  Gov- 
emraent-lnpured  loans  to  be  set  at  8.5 
percent,  and  thert  in  another  act  Con- 
gress, the  District  of  Coluniteia  Code,  the 
Congress  says  that  the  people  Hvlng  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  cannc*  ^y  interest 
rates  in  excess  of  8  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'  gentleman  yield? 

Mf.BRoVmri,  df  Vft^rtia.  t  will  be 
giad  td' jield  lo  "^e  g^itlernan '  f  rojn 
Texas.  -i  .••  ••^r:.-.'?^-.:- ^ 

Mf.  PAtM^^IN.  The  cOniniittee^  aiso 
passet^  it  out,  and  jt  pass«l  tft^  Gaogrtfi^ 
and  Was  approved  4)y  th^Presrident  of 
the  United  States,  an  act  allowing  the 
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President  the  privilege  of  he,  himself,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  irrespec- 
tive of  anybodj-  else,  to  roll  back  interest 
rates.  Now.  he  could  roll  interest  rates 
back  to  6  percent.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  would  be  a  good  level  for 
the  President  to  sef  Then  we  would  get 
out  of  the  depression. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia.  I  think  a 
level  of  4  percent  would  be  even  more  de- 
sirable, does  not  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  think  so,  if  we  could  find  money 
available? 

The  gentleman  also  pointed  out  that 
this  legislation  he  speaks  of  would  not 
make  funds  available.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  case,  there  are  funds  available 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  VA,  FHA.  and  section 
235  loans.  The  problem  is  that  FNMA 
will  not  purchase  District  of  Columbia 
loans  carrying  interest  rates  in  excess  of 
8  percent  and  yet  FNMA  can  purchase 
loans  from  adjoining  States  which  will 
provide  interest  rates  in  excess  of  8 
percent.  The  FNMA  is  principaUy  a 
secondar>-  financing  organization  and  it 
announced  last  fall  it  would  not  buy  FHA 
or  VA  loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
even  when  the  rates  were  set  as  low  as  7.5 
percent,  because  with  the  points  and  dis- 
count rate  that  the  seller  of  the  mortgage 
had  to  pay  it  would  cause  the  rates  to 
exceed  the  legal  rate  of  8  percent.  And 
today,  of  course,  with  the  discount  rate 
running  anywhere  from  3  to  4  to  5  per- 
cent, it  would  make  the  net  rate  of  these 
mortgages  approximately  9  percent. 

But  if  this  bill  is  passed  the  funds  will 
be  available  through  FNMA  through 
secondary  financing,  and  funds  would  be 
available  for  people  to  buy  homes  under 
FHA  and  VA. 

But  the  net  effect  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  limiting  the  in- 
terest rates  to  8  percent  is  that  there  are 
no  FHA  or  VA  loans  available  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

Now.  who  is  affected  by  that?  It  is  al- 
ways the  low-income  people  who  need  to 
finance  their  homes  in  that  maimer.  If 
the  person  can  afford  to  pay  cash  for 
his  home,  and  if  a  person  can  afford  to 
make  an  extremely  high  downpajmaent. 
he  can  get  a  conventional  mortgage  that 
may  be  as  low  as  8  percent,  and  then  he 
can  go  out  and  buy  a  home  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

But  low-income  people  who  have  to 
buy  under  the  FHA  or  VA  are  unable  now 
under  existing  law  to  buy  a  home  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  this  is  a 
tragedy  and  most  unfort\mate  partic- 
ularly since  the  Congress  approved  Sec- 
tion 235  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  that 
makes  it  easier  for  lower  income  people 
to  obtain  homeownership.  It  is  this  limi- 
tation of  the  District  law  that  prohibits 
them  from  doing  so  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  change  in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Remember  that  section 
235  of  the  1968  housing  act  means  that 
the  Government  really  is  subsidizing  a 
family  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  just  to  buy 
one  home  because  the  interest  rate  being 
9  percent,  the  Goverrunent  pays  8  per- 
cent of  it.  Of  course,  the  man  himself 
does  not  get  it.  but  the  banks  get  it  and 
others,  the  lenders  get  it.  But  that  Is  a 
$20,000  to  $30,000  subsidy  on  every  home. 

Now  you  are  making  it  much  higher 
and  that  is  no  excuse  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman's committee  passed  legislation 
authorizing  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  the  gentleman  is  now 
opposing  legislation  that  will  permit  the 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  opposing  it. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  pay  8  percent 
out  of  every  9  percent — that  Is  what  I  am 
against. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  made  a 
point  that  this  bill  exempts  from  the 
usury  laws  the  FTIA  and  VA  home 
loans — In  other  words,  the  Government- 
insured  loans. 

Does  it  make  any  logical  sense  to  the 
gentleman  that  Government-insured 
loans,  which  ought  to  be  more  secure 
loans  and  which  ought  to  be  more  at- 
tactive  to  lenders,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  usury  laws  that  others  have  to 
observe?  Should  not  the  Government-in- 
sured loans  be  made  available  to  a  citizen 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  a  nonlnsured  loan? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  carmot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  But  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
These  VA  and  FHA  rates  are  set  at  8 'a 
percent  because  the  mortgages  are  not 
marketable  at  a  lower  rate.  So  I  would 
again  repeat  and  emphasize  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  housing  legislation  is  that  the 
FHA  and  VA  loans  are  not  helping  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
they  are  designed  to  help  when  they 
were  originally  put  in  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  made  quite  a  point  of  that 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern for  the  low-income  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  I  think  it  Is 
in  their  interest  that  I  oppose  this  bill 
because  I  caimot  understand,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  really  believes, 
that  we  are  benefiting  low-income  people 
when  we  make  it  possible  for  others  to 
gouge  them  by  requiring  the  payment  of 
higher  interest  rates  than  they  other- 
wise legally  could  charge. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  would 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  legislation  would  help  low-in- 
come residents,  and  I  am  going  to  as- 
sume that  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  for  helping  low -income  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  everywhere. 
We  do  not  have  to  choose  up  sides  and 
try  to  prove  who  is  more  concerned  for 
the  interests  of  lower  income  people.  The 


sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  the 
low-income  people  to  obtain  housing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  FHA 
and  VA  loams. 

Nineteen  States  of  this  Union  have 
already  amended  the  usury  statutes  or 
have  repealed  them  in  order  to  permit 
FHA  and  VA  loans  to  be  made  in  those 
States.  The  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land have  repealed  them  for  all  mort- 
gages, all  conventional  mortgages  as  well 
as  for  the  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  This 
bill,  of  course,  restricts  it  just  to  FHA 
and  VA  loans.  By  the  way,  it  only 
exempts  FHA  and  VA  loans  until  March 
31.  1972.  This  limits  its  effect  for  what 
we  hope  is  a  situation  that  will  correct 
itself  by  that  date. 

The  other  body,  when  they  approved 
the  legislation,  authorized  the  exemption 
until  March  1971.  Of  course,  anyone  who 
is  proposing  new  construction  would  un- 
doubtedly find  that  the  loan  could  not 
be  placed  on  the  building  until  after 
March  1971.  So  we  felt  that  this  was  the 
minimum  temporary  extension  or  tem- 
porary exemption  that  could  be  granted. 

This  has  the  support  of  every  respon- 
sible organization  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Real  Estate  Brokers 
Association,  which  is  predominantly  rep- 
resented by  black  people  in  the  real  es- 
tate business,  and.  of  course,  It  has  the 
support  of  HUD  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  will  help  to  stop  the  downward  trend 
of  homeownership  In  the  District. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan)  a  moment  ago  mentioned  the 
reduction  of  homeownership  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Homeownership  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  dropped  from 
about  $500  million  In  1965  down  to 
aroimd  $300  mlllon  In  1969.  a  reduction 
of  45  percent.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  think  It  has  now  been 
reduced  to  practically  zero.  There  will  be 
little  or  no  productive  homeownership 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the  future.  In- 
sofar as  new  homeownership  Is  con- 
cerned, unless  this  bill  Is  passed. 

This  bill  Is  directed  toward  helping  the 
low-income  people,  not  the  "fat  cat" 
bankers.  As  far  as  the  low-Income  people 
are  concerned,  in  respect  to  the  Interest 
of  8 1/2  percent,  they  will  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Administra- 
tor to  help  Insure  that  they  get  the  low- 
est interest  attainable  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mlimesota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Uie  gentleman  from  Virginia 
a  question  or  two.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  I  am  not  expert.  But  It  is  my  \m- 
derstanding  that  holders  of  VA  and  FHA 
loans  are  legally  permitted  to  pay  an 
interest  rate  that  is  above  the  usury  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T,  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct,  SVa  percent  at  the  present  date. 

Mr.   NELSEN.   FNMA  has   indicated 
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that  it  will  not  buy  loans  that  exceed 
7V2  percent  interest  because  they  are 
fearful  of  the  fact  that  they  will  then 
be  in  violation  of  the  usury  laws;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  would 
be  a  clear-cut  violation  when  the  rate  is 
set  at  8'2  percent.  As  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago,  even  in  the  period  when  the 
rates  were  as  low  as  7' 2  percent  FNMA 
would  not  buy  those  loans,  because  the 
discount  rate  and  the  interest,  the  total 
amount  paid,  would  exceed  8  percent. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  the  State  of  Virginia 
the  usury  laws  are  at  a  higher  level  than 
:hey  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  usury 
laws  in  the  State  of  Virginia  until  re- 
cently provided  a  rate  of  8  percent.  The 
laws  remained  that  way  until  the  last 
session  of  the  general  assembly  on  all 
loans.  The  last  legislature  exempted  all 
mortgage  loans,  including  FHA  and  VA 
and  conventional  loans,  from  the  8V2 
percent  ceiling. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
you  now  get  a  waiver  of  the  usury  rate, 
and  you  let  the  FHA  and  the  VA  rate  go 
up,  would  you  not  penalize  the  veteran 
who  could  now  buy  at  the  8-percent  rate? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  How  in 
the  world  can  you  penalize  the  veteran 
when  the  veteran  cannot  get  a  VA  loan 
today  at  8  percent?  What  we  are  doing  at 
present  is  virtually  prohibiting  him  from 
getting  a  loan  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  all  because  the  FHA  rate  is  set  at 
8 '2  percent  and  the  DC.  usury  law  is  set 
at  8  percent.  I  understand  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  get  such  loans, 
but  cannot  get  them. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  that  case  your  ar- 
gument is  sound,  because  veterans  can- 
not get  your  interest  rates.  We  are  now 
working  on  a  bill  which  would  provide 
not  onlj-  veterans  and  those  who  would 
buy  imder  the  VA  program,  but  we  would 
enable  everybody  to  get  a  home.  Where 
we  are  in  dire  need  for  homes  is  in  the 
middle-income  brackets.  We  have  done 
an  adequate  job  for  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people.  The  higher  income 
brackets  can  buy  their  own  homes.  They 
need  no  help  from  Congress.  The  area 
in  which  we  need  help  1:  the  middle- 
income  people.  Very  shortly  we  will  bring 
to  the  floor  a  bill  to  help  them. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  would  support  a  bill  of  that  type. 
We  are  hoping  to  bring  out  a  bill  that 
would  provide  a  rate  of  no  more  than  6V2 
percent,  which  would  give  everybody, 
those  in  the  low-,  moderate-,  and  high- 
income  brackets,  an  opportunity  to  buy 
at  that  level.  But  what  you  are  doing  in 
this  bill  is  to  escalate  interest  rates  on 
the  veteran  and  those  who  are  buying 
through  FHA.  and  your  conventional 
mortgages  are  still  at  8  percent.  You  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  veteran  in  tills 
bill. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
in  response  to  an  earlier  question  as  to 
the  effect  that  the  8  percent  limitation 
is  having  on  housing  that  is  being  built 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  recently,  that 
the  record  shows  in  1965  $562  million  was 
loaned  in  this  city  secured  by  deeds  of 
trust.  By  the  end  of  1969  this  figure  had 
declined  to  $311  million,  a  loss  of  45  per- 
cent. For  the  first  3  months  of  1970,  while 
no  figures  are  yet  available  to  your  com- 
mittee, we  were  advised  at  hearings  on 
this  bin  that  the  situation  had  become 
even  worse. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  is  not  to 
give  encouragement  to  higher  interest 
rates.  But  I  wonder  whether,  because  of 
circumstances  in  the  surrounding  States 
making  it  impossible  for  the  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  get  the  hous- 
ing that  they  need?  Especially,  isn't  this 
the  case  as  to  section  235  low-income 
housing?  It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not 
have  some  imiformity  of  usury  laws 
among  the  States,  but  since  we  do  not 
we  must  consider  this  legislation  in 
light  of  existing  conditions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  loaning  agencies  here  who 
are  eligible  to  make  guaranteed  loans, 
cannot  sell  the  loans  to  FNMA  because  of 
circumstances  which  prevail  here.  They 
can  go  across  the  District  line  and  make 
such  loans  in  Maryland  and  Virgina.  As 
a  result  of  this  situation,  new  housing — 
VA,  FHA,  and  low-income — has  been  al- 
most completely  terminated  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  is  unfortunate 
as  far  as  the  District  residents  are  con- 
cerned. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  District  government 
favors  this  legislation  concerning  the 
FHA  and  VA  mortgage  and  loan  interest 
rates— H.R.  17601—1  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  indicating  that  the  council  fa- 
vors the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  expiration 
date  Mr.  Hahn  speaks  of  is  March  31. 
1971,  the  testimony  before  the  House 
District  Committee  indicated  that  such 
a  short  period  of  time  would  probably 
not  give  to  the  District  the  type  of  re- 
lief from  the  high  interest  rates  that  the 
District  government  would  expect.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  effective  date  as  contained 
in  H.R.  17601  is  March  31,  1972. 

Except  for  this  technical  amendment, 
the  legislation  is  that  which  is  supported 
by  the  city  council. 

I  also  attach  for  the  Record  letters 
addressed  to  Chairman  McMillan   on 
this  legislation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 
The  material  follows: 
Government  op  the  District  of 
Columbia,  City  Council, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  30. 1970. 
Hon   Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  am  writing 
with  respect  to  legislation  now  pending  with 
the  House  District  Committee  which  would 
exempt  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  and  loans 
from  the  Interest  and  usury  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Legislation  was 


submitted  to  the  Congress  on  November  14 
1969  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment. The  legislation  passed  the  Senate  as 
S.  3313  and  I  understand  that  bUl  Is  also 
pending  in  the  House  District  Committee. 

The  District  Government  submitted  this 
legislation  as  a  result  of  City  Council  meet- 
ings with  community  leaders  and  Federal 
officials  concerned  with  the  housing  mort- 
gage market  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
a  consequence  of  our  Investigation,  we  found 
that  the  prevailing  8^4%  Interest  rate  on 
FHA  and  VA  loans  In  combination  with  the 
8%  usury  ceUlng  in  the  District  had  elimi- 
nated the  issuance  of  such  loans  on  single- 
family  re=!idences  in  the  city.  In  addition,  the 
FHA  will  no  longer  guarantee  mortgages  in 
the  District  for  its  Section  235  low-income 
housing  program.  Thus,  the  unavailability  of 
FHA  and  VA  insured  loans  and  mortgages 
means  that  virtually  no  low  or  moderate  in- 
come families  can  finance  a  house  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  order  to  meet  the  Immediate  problem 
of  providing  an  adequate  housing  mortgage 
market  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have 
recommended  a  temporary  exemption  from 
the  District's  usury  laws  for  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  and  loans.  As  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  3313  provides  that  the  expiration  date 
for  the  usury  law  exemption  will  be  March 
31,  1971,  and  the  District  Government  sup- 
ports that  date. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  exemption  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages  from  the  usury  limit  can 
only  be  a  short  term  answer  to  the  problem 
of  home  financing  With  respect  to  long  term 
answers,  the  City  Council  has  created  a  Com- 
mission on  Interest  Rates  and  Consumer 
Credit  which,  among  other  things,  will  study 
the  mortgage  interest  rate  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto. 

I  believe  that  temporary  relief  for  the  Dis- 
trict's housing  mortgage  market  Is  of  great 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
and  I  urge  your  early  consideration  of  the 
legislation  before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee which  would  exempt  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  from  the  District's  usury  laws. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

Gilbert   Hahn.  Jr. 
Chairman,  City  Council. 

Thx  Skcrxtart   of   Housing   and 
Urban  Development, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1970. 
Subject:  HJl.  15380,  9l8t  Congress  (Hogan). 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on   the   District   0/ 

Columbia,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  H.R.  15380,  a  bill  which  would 
temporarily  exempt  FHA  insured  mortgagee 
and  VA  guaranteed  loans  from  the  usury 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  Department  supports  enactment  of 
H.R.  15380.  At  present  there  is  a  disparity 
between   the  higher  FHA  and  VA   Intereet 
ceilings  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  tTrban  Development  to  meet  mort- 
gage market  conditions  and  the  lower  intereet 
limits  set  by  the  usury  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  a  result,  investors  in  District 
of  Columbia  mortgages  have  had  to  charge 
substantially  higher  discounts  for  mortgage 
funds  to  realize  the  same  net  return  as  on 
their  Investments  In  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  of  the  burden  of  theee  higher 
discounts  on  sellers  of  homes,  private  lend- 
ers have  originated  virtually  no  new  FHA 
Insured  or  VA  guaranteed  loans  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Those  commitments  which 
have  been  issued  have  not  been  made  to  low 
and  moderate  income  families.  This  situa- 
tion would  be  remedied  by  an  exemption  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  or  loans  from  the 
usury  law,  preferably  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The   Secretary's  regiUaUon  of   maximum 
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Interest  rates  provides  continued  protection 
to  consumers  which  Is  Intended  by  the  xisury 
statutes  but  with  greater  flexibility  and 
regard  for  the  current  realities  of  the  money 
markets  so  that  lo&ns  are  In  lact  available 
as  well  as  reasonaoly  priced. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  other  secondary  market  Investors 
remain  active  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  their  services  would  be  more  realistically 
available  if  mortgages  could  be  Issued  at  the 
established  PHA  and  VA  Interest  rate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Oeorce  Romnzt. 

VetsjI^ns'   Administkation, 
Washington,  DC.  February  24,  1970. 

Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representatives, 
Wiishington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr  Chairman:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  a  report  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  on  H.R.  15380.  91st  Congress. 

The  bin  would  exempt  loans  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration from  the  usury  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  usury  law  limits 
the  Interest  rate  on  real  estate  loans  to  8 
percent  per  annum.  The  current  maximum 
Interest  rate  on  VA-guaranteed  and  FHA- 
Insured  loans  is  8%  percent.  The  result  is 
that  lenders  are  unwilling  to  make  guaran- 
teed and  insured  loans  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia since  they  are  unable  to  obtain  8Va 
percent  Interest  under  the  local  law.  This 
situation  also  exists  In  a  number  of  states. 
When  other  factors  are  equal.  It  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  lenders  and  Investors  will  select 
Jurl«llctlons  where  they  can  obtain  the  max- 
imum Interest  rate  for  the  investment  of 
their  mortgage  funds. 

We  consider  It  desirable  that  GI  loan  bene- 
fits be  available  on  a  umform  basis  through- 
out the  country  to  the  extent  possible.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  remove  the  Im- 
pediment created  by  the  usury  law  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  would  give  vet- 
erans an  opportvmlty  to  obtain  OI  financing 
for  the  purchase  of  homes  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  SlmUar  legislation  exempting  VA 
and  FHA  loans  from  local  tisury  laws,  has 
been  enacted  In  a  number  of  states,  among 
which  are  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Michigan,  niinols,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
and  North  Carolina. 

If  this  legislation  were  enacted,  any  addi- 
tional cost  incurred  would  be  minimal. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  recommend 
favorable  consideration  of  HB..  15380  by  your 
Committee. 

We    are    advised    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget    that    there    Is   no   objection   to   the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

DoNAU>  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  under- 
whelmed by  the  seeming  urgency  of 
this  measure — the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  a  report  on  this  bill  available  until 
this  morning  and  that  no  printed  hear- 
ings were  available,  and  that  we  appar- 
ently have  to  do  something  quickly  and 
urgently  to  save  the  housing  Industry  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  home  finance  industry  in  Wa^- 
ington,  D.C,  has  been  notoriously  dis- 
interested   in    writing    FHA    and    VA 


housing  loan^.  The  facts  and  statistics 
establish  that,  because  there  are  nor- 
mally only  about  two  transactions  a  day 
in  this  area  involving  FHA  or  VA  financ- 
ing. We  established  why  the  reasons  for 
that  in  an  investigation  conducted  by 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  report  of  that  investigation  was 
made  public  several  weeks  ago,  and  if 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  read  that  report 
or  had  asked  us  anything  about  it  in  con- 
nection with  this  biU.  I  think  they  might 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  pushing  this 
bill  through. 

We  found,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  banks 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  notoriously 
do  not  finance  residential  mortgages,  and 
particularly  not  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  for  the  savings  and  loans  in 
the  District,  although  their  purpose  is 
to  promote  home  ownership  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  located,  the  savings 
and  loans  in  the  District  prefer  to  finsmce 
in  the  suburbs — which  is  imderstand- 
able — but  they  also  prefer  to  use  con- 
ventional rather  than  FHA  or  VA  types 
of  loans. 

Their  reason  is  strictly  one  of  eco- 
nomics. Usually  they  can  make  more  on 
a  conventional  loan  than  on  a  Govern- 
ment-gxiaranteed  or  Government-in- 
sured mortgage.  This  was  candidly  ac- 
knowledged to  us  by  the  president  of 
the  Savings  and  Loan  League  for  the  Dis- 
trict. He  was  speaking  for  his  own  sav- 
ings and  loan  and  not  as  president  of  the 
a.ssociation,  but  the  facts  we  developed 
showed  clearly  that  this  was  the  case. 
I  strongly  support  efforts  to  bring  the 
local  home  financing  industry  into  the 
FHA,  VA.  and  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams but  for  years,  when  there  was  no 
usury  ceiling  problems,  the  institutions 
in  the  District  of  Columba  have  shown 
very  little  interest  in  those  programs 
and  recently  they  have  had  to  be  almost 
shamed  into  showing  a  little  interest  in 
this  field.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  way  to 
encourage  such  interest.  We  are  working 
on  a  housing  bill  for  the  Nation  which 
I  hope  will  provide  some  real  imeptus  to 
the  FHA  and  VA  programs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  that  H.R.  17601  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  PEPPEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
quite  imderstand  the  dllermna  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  urg- 
ing this  measure,  because  I  suppose  they 
feel  if  the  money  is  not  obtained  at  a 
high  interest  rate,  there  would  not  be 
any  money  at  all,  to  speak  of,  as  far  as 
FHA  and  VA  are  concerned. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  last  year 
the  gentlewoman's  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  brought  out  and  the 
Congress  enacted  a  bill  authorizmg  the 
Executive  to  control  credit  for  the  coun- 
try. I  imderstood  two  of  the  objectives 
of  that  legislation  were  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
charmel  funds  into  homebuilding  and 
the  provision  of  home  facilities  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  May  I  ask  the 
knowledgeable  gentlewoman,  does  she 
know   of   anything   the   administration 


has  done  since  the  enactment  of  that 
measure  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  to 
charmel  funds  into  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry, which  is  relatively  stagnant  in 
this  country  today? 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  been  nothing  done  on 
that.  We  did  give  the  President  unusual 
powers,  that  had  never  been  given  to  any 
President  before,  to  use  selective  credit 
control.  Had  he  used  those  powers  he 
could  have  helped  bring  down  some  of 
these  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  sure  we  all  deplore 
that  lack  of  action. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentlewoman  not  think  if  this  bill  would 
pass  today  it  would  create  complications 
for  the  Housing  Subcommittee  bill,  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
is  ready  to  bring  out  soon? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  think  it  would  def- 
initely hurt  the  incentive  provisions  of 
that  bill,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man also  that  as  chairman  of  our  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  he  knows  better  than 
anyone  in  the  House  that  raising  the 
rates  or  taking  off  the  ceilings  on  FHA 
and  VA  loans  has  never  brought  one 
additional  dollar  into  the  housing  mar- 
ket. It  has  just  raised  the  homeowners' 
costs  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  has  priced  families  out  of 
the  market  for  homes  they  could  other- 
wise afford  to  buy  but  not  at  sm  B'i  per- 
cent interest  rate  on  a  long-term  mort- 
gage— the  1  percent  increase  in  FHA-VA 
rates  this  year  has  added  about  $17  a 
month  to  the  amortization  cost,  or  about 
$6,000  per  mortgage. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I 
take  this  time  to  E>ay  a  special  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
Over  the  years  we  have  listened  to  his 
admonitions  and  suggestions  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  submit  that  had  this 
House  and  this  Nation  listened  to  his 
wise  counsel,  we  would  not  have  the  in- 
flation which  we  have  today  and  we 
would  not  have  the  depression  in  the 
building  industry  which  we  have  today, 
and  we  would  have  the  rising  unemploy- 
ment rates  we  have  in  America. 

I  know  of  few  men  who  do  their  home- 
work £is  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  on  this  very  important  subject.  As 
he  has  quite  properly  point:d  out  today 
in  his  remarks,  money  lending  is  the  big- 
gest single  industry  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  $120  billion  Industry  in  interest  rates 
alone.  Yet,  the  money  lenders  of  America 
continue  to  be  the  untouchables.  Every- 
body is  afraid  to  address  himself  to  the 
fact  that  last  year  they  enjoyed  higher 
increases  in  rates  of  earnings  than  any 
other  industry  in  this  country. 

I  placed  into  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
the  increase  in  earnings  of  the  banking 
institutions  of  America  during  the 
first    6    months    of    1989.    We    showed 
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that  the  earnings  had  increased  by 
an  average  of  20  percent  across  the 
country.  Then  we  took  50  selected  banks, 
banks  selected  at  random,  and  we  looked 
at  their  increase  in  earnings.  We  found 
one  bank  in  Detroit  increased  its  earn- 
ings by  49  percent,  and  on  down  the  line 
until  we  had  one  bank  in  Chicago  which 
increased  its  earnings  by  1 1  percent. 

It  should  be  of  considerable  concern  to 
us  that  when  everybody  else  in  this 
comitry  is  experiencing  losses;  when 
there  is  a  decline  in  earnings  and  profits 
for  every  other  industry,  the  money  lend- 
ers continue  to  show  an  increase  in  earn- 
ings and  profits. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  stood  in  this  well  alone 
and  pleaded  for  sanity  both  in  Congress 
and  among  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
follow  his  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moment  of  truth  is 
going  to  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

My  good  friend  from  Virginia  said  that 
he  wants  to  do  sometlung  about  housing 
for  veterans  and  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  housing  for  middle-income 
Americans.  We  also  keep  hearing  of  great 
concern  for  the  poor  people  over  and 
over.  We  heard  it  when  we  were  urged 
to  raise  interest  rates  on  VA  mortgages 
from  4 '''2  percent  to  5 '2  percent,  and 
then  to  61,2  percent,  and  then  to  7 '2  per- 
cent, and  then  to  8 '^2  percent.  We  heard 
the  same  arguments  when  we  were 
asked  to  raise  interest  rates  on  FHA 
mortgages,  and  in  each  instance  the  plea 
is  made  that  we  have  to  raise  these  inter- 
est rates  because  the  money  is  not  avail- 
able for  housing  for  these  people. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
just  said,  all  these  amendments  have  not 
brought  one  new  house  into  the  building 
mar'uet. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said,  to- 
day it  costs  an  American  $58,000  to  buy 
a  $20,000  house. 

So  the  moment  of  truth  is  coming.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  bring  in  a 
bill  to  us  very  shortly  which  will  provide 
$4.5  billion  at  no  more  than  6' 2  percent, 
earmarked  specifically  and  exclusively 
for  low-income  and  middle-income  home 
construction.  We  are  going  to  find  out, 
when  the  vote  comes  on  this  proposal, 
who  runs  America;  whether  the  banking 
interests  run  this  country  or  whether  the 
people  run  this  comitry. 

I  say  to  my  friends,  here  is  a  Member, 
a  colleague  of  ours,  who  has  earned  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  aU  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  hope,  in  view  of  all  the  experi- 
ences we  have  witnessed  with  failures  of 
the  past,  that  for  once  we  will  listen  to 
his  leadership,  get  behind  him,  get  that 
bill  passed  through  the  Congress,  to 
move  this  country  ahead  again.  I  liave 
always  supported  the  gentleman's  efforts 
to  lower  interest  rates  and  intend  to  do 
so  again. 

Everybody  talks  about  wage  controls. 
They  want  the  workingman  to  pay  the 
full  price  for  inflation.  But  I  have  yet  to 
hear  anybody  in  this  administration  ad- 
dress himself  to  skyrocketing  Interest 
rates. 

I  would  hope  the  President  would  call 
the  bankers  of  this  coimtry  to  the  White 
House  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  national  disaster,  and  you 


are  going  to  have  to  take  some  voluntary 
action  to  bring  these  interest  rates 
down." 

I  warned  on  December  8, 1969,  that  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  economic  disaster 
if  interest  rates  are  not  reduced.  I  pre- 
dicted a  $100  billion  loss  in  stock  market 
values  and  said  because  anticipated  reve- 
nue will  not  materialize,  the  President 
will  suffer  a  deficit  for  his  first  year  in 
office.  I  have  been  proven  to  be  most 
prophetic.  I  say  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
forceful  action  is  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration right  now.  we  could  see  a  dis- 
aster of  irieparable  magnitude. 

Interest  rates  must  come  down  as  the 
first  prerequisite  of  restoring  stability  to 
our  economy. 

Now,  do  not  tell  me  that  interest  rates 
are  dictated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Today's  scramble  for  higher  prof- 
its from  interest  rates  is  nothing  more 
than  the  rules  of  the  jungle:  Grab  what- 
ever the  traffic  will  bear.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
10  years. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  let  us  get 
behind  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
very  learned  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Let  us  see  if 
for  once  we  cannot  pass  legislation  that 
will  bring  meaningful  lielp  to  the  build- 
ing industry  and  start  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  $1.2  billion  deficit  in  hous- 
ing starts  that  we  are  now  experiencing 
across  the  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  we  pump 
$4 '2  billion  into  the  market  at  no  more 
than  eVi  percent  interest,  the  rest  of  the 
moneylenders  will  have  to  reduce  their 
interest  rates  to  remain  competitive. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  close  by  merely  saying  that 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  conversation  here 
today.  I  hope  some  of  It  is  heeded  and 
that  we  can  begin  reducing  interest  rates. 
I  certainly  desire  that  end  very  much. 
Talk  is  somewhat  inexpensive.  The  situ- 
ation existing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia today  is  that  there  is  no  FHA  or  VA 
housing  going  on. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
has  not  brought  about  any  housing.  I 
submit  to  you  that  19  States,  including 
the  two  surrounding  jurisdictions,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  lowered  their  interest 
rates  and  have  been  able  to  make  these 
commitments.  You  carmot  tell  me  that 
the  general  assemblies  of  these  two  States 
have  acted  irresponsibly  in  trying  to 
gouge  the  poor.  Every  responsible  per- 
son in  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment from  the  Mayor,  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  City  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the 
City  Council,  the  Mayor's  special  assist- 
ant for  housing,  came  before  this  com- 
mittee and  urged  us  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  think  you  can  accuse  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  of  trying  to  gouge 
the  poor.  I  get  very  tired  of  coming  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  hearing  somebody 
say  that  you  are  trying  to  gouge  the  poor 
In  order  to  fatten  the  pockets  of  the  rich. 


This  is  not  a  bankers  bill.  If  you  want 
a  housing  bill,  here  it  is.  If  you  do  not 
want  housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
then  vote  against  this  bill.  That  is  your 
prerogative.  But  if  you  want  housing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  is  legis- 
lation that  we  will  have  to  pass.  I  humbly 
hope  that  you  will  support  the  commitee 
and  pass  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
have  a  temporary  lifting  of  the  laws  and 
enable  us  to  have  some  kind  of  housing 
construction  begirming  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  com- 
ments and  point  out  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  District  Committee  find  it 
quite  a  burden.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time,  and 
there  Ls  no  political  mileage  to  be  gained 
in  your  own  district  because  of  the  effort 
that  you  put  in  here. 

Here  we  have  an  immediate  problem 
facing  us  that  has  almost  shut  off  a  cer- 
tain type  of  financing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  housing  for  the  very 
people  that  the  opponents  to  this  bill 
seem  to  be  talking  about  now,  that  is,  the 
low-income  folks.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  this  would  relieve  a 
problem  for  low-income  residents.  If  we 
want  to  get  at  the  total  interest  problem 
in  some  other  way,  that  is  fine  with  me. 
But  let  us  not  do  It  by  penalizing  the 
low-Income  resident.  I  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  contribute  to  higher  Interest 
rates,  but  I  have  a  desire  to  try  to  stimu- 
late, if  possible,  added  housing  for  the 
people  who  need  it  most  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  low-Income  people  who 
would  qualify  for  section  235  HUD 
housing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  am  glad  he  clarified  this 
matter  for  the  membership. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  in  April  unani- 
mously. We  have  had  more  interest  in 
it  than  in  any  other  piece  of  legislation. 
I  have  had  numerous  calls  asking  when 
this  legislation  would  be  considered.  Our 
committee  office  was  flooded  by  phone 
calls  not  from  bankers  but  from  people 
interested  In  providing  themselves  with 
homes. 

I  urge  that  the  House  favorably  con- 
sider this  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wonder  if  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  made  any  requests  to 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  and  whether 
or  not  they  were  anticipating  voting  a 
bill  out  that  was  going  to  be  acceptable 
not  only  to  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
to  the  people  throughout  the  country 
dealing  with  low  interest  rates.  This  is 
a  complicated  issue.  The  administration 
today  is  requesting  consolidation,  a  cod- 
ifying of  the  housing  laws.  Right  here 
again  is  a  demonstration  of  the  compli- 
cation of  these  bills  so  intricate  that  no 
one  understand*  them.  There  is  an  over- 
lapping in  work  and  direction.  We  are 
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doing  the  very  same  work  that  you  peo- 
ple are  bringing  in  the  form  of  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  Had  you 
called  over  we  would  have  told  you  so  and 
vou  would  not  have  had  to  have  infringed 
upon  the  Housing  Subcommittee.  You 
would  have  been  told  that  within  a  very 
short  time  we  will  bring  out  a  bill  that 
you  are  here  today  using  a  bill  and 
making  heart-bleeding  pleas  to  get  lower 
interest  rates — you  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill— H.R.  15380— considered 
by  the  District  Committee  smd  recom- 
mended to  vou  for  your  consideration  to- 
day, as  amended.  H  R.  17601,  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  I  support  this  meas- 
ure. ^  „ 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last  fall, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion—FNMA— pulled  out  of  the  mort- 
gage market  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  result  of  fears  that  covered  loans 
made  at  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  Dis- 
trict might  be  declared  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  DC.  Code  limiting 
the  legal  interest  rate,  including  points, 
to  8  percent  per  annum. 

Although  some  experts  in  the  field  feel 
the  addition  of  points  are  not  considered 
interest.  FNMA  was  unwilling  to  risk  a 
decision  in  the  courts  to  the  contrarj-. 
District  of  Columbia  law  is  silent  on  the 
specifics  of  points  as  interest. 

With  the  absence  of  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  mortgage  purchases  by 
FNMA.  the  housing  market  for  moderate 
income  families  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  come  to  a  near  standstill.  In  ad- 
dition, the  development  of  low-income 
ownership  housing  imder  section  235  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  is  being  severely  restricted,  as  well  as 
efforts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  in  relocating 
persons  displaced  by  urban  renewal  proj- 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  all 
concerned  elements  of  the  community. 
District  of  Columbia  government  officials 
and  HUD  and  FNMA  officials  are  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  legislation  tem- 
porarily exempting  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  loans  from  the  District 
of  Colimibia  usury  laws. 

The  Mayor  expressed  the  support  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  for 
this  legislation  as  an  intermediate  step 
to  alleviate  the  situation  while  a  review 
of  the  interest  rate  policies  is  undertaken 
by  the  District  government. 

Neighboring  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  both  faced  similar  difficulties 
with  respect  to  their  SUte  usury  laws. 
However,  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  State  legislatures,  these  re- 
strictions have  been  removed  and  much 
'  FHA  and  VA  activity  is  evidenced  In 
these  States. 

According  to  expert  forecasts  at  this 
time,  interest  rates  nationally  may  begin 
to  come  down  to  a  more  reasonable  level 
In  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  until 
anti-inflationary  measures  take  stronger 
hold,  something  must  be  done  to  reopen 
the  housing  market  in  this  city. 
The  bill  before  you  would  temporarily, 


until  March  31,  1972,  lift  the  interest 
ceiling  requirements  on  FHA  and  VA 
loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on  this 
legislation  in  order  that  the  housing 
and  mortgage  markets  in  the  District 
may  be  revitalized  before  they  stagnate 
into  total  decay. 

Included  herewith  is  a  letter  forwarded 
to  Chairman  McMillan  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  indicating  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  of  legislation  that  would  exempt 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  and  loans  from 
the  interest  and  usury  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

OOVEENMENT  OF  THE  DlSTBlCT  Or 

Columbia,  Crrv  Council, 
Waahinffton.  D.C.,  April  30.  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    I  am   writing   with 
respect  to  legislation  now  pending  with  the 
House  District  Committee  which  would  ex- 
empt FHA  and  VA  mortgages  and  loans  from 
the  Interest  and  usury  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  legislation  was  submitted 
to  the   Congress   on   November   14,   1969.   by 
the  District   of  Columbia  Government.  The 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  as  S.  3313  and 
I  understand  that  bill  Is  also  pending  in  the 
House  District  Committee. 

The  District  Government  submitted  this 
legislation  as  a  result  of  City  Council  meet- 
ings with  community  leaders  and  Federal 
officials  concerned  with  the  housing  mort- 
gage market  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a 
consequence  of  our  investigation,  we  found 
that  the  prevailing  B^i'::  Interest  rate  on 
FHA  and  VA  loans  in  combination  with  the 
8"'c  usury  celling  In  the  District  had  elimi- 
nated the  Issuance  of  such  loans  on  single- 
family  residences  in  the  city.  In  addition, 
the  FHA  will  no  longer  guarantee  mortgages 
In  the  District  for  Its  Section  235  low-In- 
come housing  program.  Thus,  the  unavail- 
ability of  FHA  and  VA  Insured  loans  and 
mortgages  means  that  virtually  no  low  or 
moderate  Income  families  can  finance  a 
house  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  order  to  meet  the  immediate  problem 
of  providing  an  adequate  housing  mortgage 
market  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have 
recommended  a  temporary  exemption  ft  cm 
the  District's  usury  laws  for  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  and  loans.  As  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  3313  provides  that  the  expiration 
date  for  the  usury  law  exemption  will  be 
March  31,  1971.  and  the  Dlsulct  Govern- 
ment supports  that  date. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  exemption  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages  from  the  usury  limit  can 
only  be  a  short  term  answer  to  the  problem 
of  home  financing.  With  respect  to  long 
term  answers,  the  City  Council  has  created 
a  Commission  on  Interest  Rates  and  Con- 
sumer Credit  which,  among  other  things, 
will  study  the  mortgage  Interest  rate  situa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  make 
specific  recommendations  with  respect  there- 
to. 

I  believe  that  temporary  relief  for  the  Dis- 
trict's housing  mortgage  market  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  and 
I  urge  your  early  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  District  Committee 
which  would  exempt  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages from  the  District's  usury  laws. 
Kindest  personal  regards- 

On^EKT  HAiBt.  Jr., 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  119,  nays  176,  not  voting  134, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  139) 
TfEAS— 119 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Beall,  Md. 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Boggs 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burleson,  Tex. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

CoughUn 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  V?ls. 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flowers 


Chairman,  Cfki  Council. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bUl. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 


Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gallai;her 
Griffln 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen ,  Idaho 
Harvey 

Hubert 

Henderson 
Hull 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCvilloch 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mayne 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Myers 
Natcher 

NAYS— 176 

Caffery 
Camp 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins 
Conte 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cunningham 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Ellberg 
B^sbleman 
Fisher 
Flood 


Nelsen 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Poage 

PurcelJ 

Qule 

Reld,  in. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

ROcters.  Fla. 

Satterfield 

Schueebell 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wyman 


Foreman 

Fraser 

Frtedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oaliflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mm*. 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
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z: 
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I 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McDade 

McFall 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Meeds 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Nedzl 


Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PUe 

Plmle 

PoH 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 


Schadeberg 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stai?gers 

Steed 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tleman 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 134 


Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 


Frelinghuysen 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Helstoskl 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Melcher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Morse 


Morton 
Moss 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Pettis 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Reld,  NY. 
Relfel 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Snyder 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tunney 
Udall 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalley 
Whltten 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr, 
Rooney  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Hogan  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Morse  against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for,  with  Mr.  Blester  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  G«rald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Lowensteln. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 


Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  •Whalley. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Rlegel. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  HacUngs. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kyrofl  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  Callfoml&  with  Mr.  PettlB. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  WilUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ship- 
ley. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Kodi. 

Mr.  Etownlng  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mel- 
cher. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colortido  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  and  Messrs.  DENT 
and  KLEPPE  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  District  bills  con- 
sidered today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO    IMPROVE    AND   CLARIFY   LAWS 
AFFECTING  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  13816)  to 
Improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  affect- 


ing the  Coast  Guard,  with  Senate  timend- 
ments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "and  (c)"  and 
Insert:  "(c),  and  (e)". 

Page  5,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  'which 
event  he  Is  authorized  to  exceed/the  author- 
ized average."  and  Insert:  "some  areas.  In 
which  event  he  Is  authorized  to  reallocate 
existing  funds  to  high-cost  areas  so  that 
rental  expenditures  In  such  areas  exceed  the 
average  authorized  for  the  Department  of 
Defense." 

Page  6,  Une  12,  strike  out  tdependents.'l 
and  Insert :  "dependents." 

Page  6,  after  line  12,  Insert : 

"'(e)  The  authority  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
expire  on  June  30, 1972.'  " 

The  SPEiAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

BANK  RECORDS  AND  FOREIGN 
TRANSACnONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  941  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoxise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15073)  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  to  reqxiire  Insured  banks  to 
maintain  certain  records,  to  require  that 
certain  transactions  In  United  States  cur- 
rency be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shaU 
be  in  order  to  consider  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  now  printed  on  page 
4.  Une  22  through  page  5,  line  4  and  on 
page  26.  line  20  through  page  27,  Une  25  of 
the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martini,  pending  which  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  House  Resolution  941 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  H.R.  15073  to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  require  insured  banks  to  maintain 
certain  records,  to  require  that  certain 
transactions  in  U.S.  currency  be  reported 
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to  the  Department  oX  the  Treasurj'.  and 
for  other  purposes .  Because  of  noiiger- 
maneness,  the  resolution  also  provides 
that  points  of  order  be  waived  against 
the  committee  amendments  In  the  bill 
on  page  4.  line  22  through  page  5,  line 
4.  and  on  page  26.  line  20  through  page 
27,  line  25. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15073  is  to  deal 
with  two  major  problem  areas  in  law  en- 
forcement. The  first  is  that  of  financial 
recordkeeping  by  domestic  banks  and 
certain  other  domestic  financial  institu- 
tions. The  second  is  the  use  by  American 
residents  of  foreign  financial  facilities 
located  in  the  Jurisdictions  with  various 
types  of  secrecy  laws. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  regu- 
laticr.s  whereby  insured  banks,  insured 
institutions,  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions must  maintain  appropriate  types 
of  records  which  have,  or  may  have,  a 
high  degree  of  usefulness  in  criminal 
tax  or  regulatory  investigations  or 
proceedings. 

Title  II  provides  for  records  and  re- 
ports of  domestic  currency  transactions, 
exports  and  imports  of  monetary  instru- 
ments and  records  and  reports  of  for- 
eign transactions  by  residents  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  persons  doing 
business  therein.  Transactions  under 
5500  a'-e  exempt. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  amends  the  Secu- 
rities and  EScchange  Act  to  make  it  un- 
lawful for  persons  to  obtain  or  retain 
credit  in  violation  of  rules  or  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  that  section. 

Most  of  the  records  required  to  be 
maintained  under  the  bill  are  already 
kept  by  most  flriancial  institutions,  so 
the  regulations  should  impose  almost  no 
additional  expense  upon  those  affected. 
Tlie  records  required  to  be  maintained 
will  not  be  made  automatically  available 
for  law  enforcement  purposes.  They  can 
only  be  obtained  through  existing  legal 
process. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  t-ake  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment,  but 
allows  the  Treasury,  with  respect  to 
titles  I  and  II.  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  wnth  respect  to  t'.tle  m,  to  post- 
pone or  advance  the  effective  date  by  as 
much  as  6  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  941  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  explained,  House  Resolution 
941  provides  for  2  hours  of  debate  on 
the  bill  H.R.  15073,  with  an  open  rule, 
and  for  the  waiving  of  points  of  order  on 
page  4,  line  22,  through  page  5,  line  4, 
and  on  page  26,  line  20,  through  page  27, 
line  25,  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  these  points  of 
order  are  waived. 

The  bill  itself  sunends  the  Federal 
Depost  and  Insurance  Act.  Section  102 
on  page  4  provides  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

On  page  26,  title  m,  margin  require- 
ments, the  bill  makes  amendments  to  the 
Securities  Fxr.hange  Act  of  1934. 


Consequently,  these  two  sections  are 
not  germane  to  the  bill,  and  points  of 
order  have  to  be  waived  on  these  two 
sections  of  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
explained,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
meet  several  problems  associated  with 
financial  transactions  here  and  abroad. 
Current  law  and  practice  do  not  require 
recordkeeping  by  our  financial  institu- 
tions; further,  many  Americans  are  mak- 
ing use  of  financial  institutions  abroad 
which  operate  under  secrecy  laws  which 
make  concealment  of  assets  easy.  The 
bill  primarily  seeks  to  stop  these  two 
problems. 

With  respect  to  full  financial  record- 
keeping, the  problem  can  be  simply 
stated;  in  the  past  decade,  as  organized 
crime  and  criminals  have  become  more 
sophisticated,  more  and  greater  use  has 
been  made  by  criminal  elements  of  our 
Nation's  financial  institutions.  Law  en- 
forcement ofiQcials  believe  that  an  effec- 
tive attack  on  organized  crime  requires 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  appro- 
priate records  by  financial  Institutions. 
The  bill  does  require  this,  and  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  facilitate  criminal,  tax, 
and  regulatory  investigations.  Most  of 
the  required  records  are  already  main- 
tained by  most  financial  institutions, 
generally  by  photocopying  checks, 
drafts,  and  similar  monetary  instru- 
ments drawn  on  them.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  issue 
regulations  requiring  all  institutions  to 
so  photocopy  and  maintain  all  records 
of  transactions  within  all  accounts,  ex- 
cept domestic  transactions  below  $500. 
Similarly,  the  bill  requires  the  record- 
ing and  maintaining  of  all  cash  trans- 
actions, deposits  or  withdrawals,  under 
such  regulations  as  are  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  such  rec- 
ords as  are  required  to  be  maintained 
by  the  bill  by  domestic  financial  institu- 
tions are  not  open  matters.  In  order  for 
law  enforcement  officials  to  secure  them, 
existing  legal  processes  must  be  pursued. 
Penalties,  both  civil  and  criminal  are 
provided.  Civil  penalties  Include  a  fine 
of  $1,000  upon  any  financial  institution 
which  fails  to  maintain  required  rec- 
ords. Any  person  convicted  of  a  willful 
violation  of  any  regxilatlons  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  1  year,  or  both. 
Where  the  violation  is  knowingly  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of  a  Federal  felony, 
it  is  pimishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

With  respect  to  foreign  transactions, 
the  existence  of  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions whose  operations  are  cloaked  in 
secrecy  has  permitted;  utilization  by  per- 
sons trying  to  evade  our  tax  laws,  conceal 
assets,  or  puncha,£e  gold;  utilization  by 
persons  as  an  element  in  fraud  schemes 
in  connection  with  security  transactions; 
to  mount  efforts  to  force  mergers  or  take- 
overs of  American  companies,  tuid  to 
serve  as  a  depository  for  criminal  funds 
from  such  Illegal  activities  as  gambling, 
narcotics,  vice,  and  other  illegal  centures. 
In  Jurisdictions  with  secrecy  laws  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  placed  in 


an  Impossible  position.  To  have  any  hope 
of  gaining  the  desired  information,  of- 
ficials must  subject  themselves  to  long, 
drawn-out  foreign  legal  process.  Often- 
times the  "evidence"  has  disappeared. 
To  overcome  this  problem,  and  still  not 
unduly  interfere  with  Uie  rights,  laws, 
and  sovereignty  of  foreign  nations  and 
their  institution.^,  the  bill  is  directed  to- 
ward Americans  and  those  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  giving  wide  adminis- 
trative flexibility  to  assure  the  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  world  commerce  and 
trade.  The  aim  is  to  place  such  persons 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  his 
secret  foreign  transactions  as  he  would 
be  with  respect  to  his  domestic  transac- 
tions. 

The  bill  requires  that  any  resident  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person 
doing  business  here,  who  engages  in  any 
transaction  with  a  foreign  financial 
agency  to  maintain  records  or  to  file 
reports  setting  forth  required  informa- 
tion, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  law  enforcement  agencies  would 
secure  through  legal  processes. 

Penalties  are  imposiBd:  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  willful  violations  in  civil  cases. 
In  criminal  cases,  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
up  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to 
1  year,  or  both.  Any  willful  violation  in 
furtherance  of  a  violation  of  Federal  law 
or  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  illegal  activity 
involving  transactions  exceeding  $100,- 
000  in  any  12 -month  period  is  a  felony 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

No  limits  are  placed  on  the  impact  of 
U.S.  currency  to  foreign  Jurisdictions. 

No  agency  reports  are  contained  in  the 
report. 

Additional  views  are  filed  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton suggesting  that  a  number  of  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Treasury 
have  not  been  included — but  should  be. 
Chairman  Patman  has  flled  additional 
views.  He  believes  the  exemption  of 
domestic  financial  institutions  from 
keeping  full  records  on  all  transactions 
under  $500  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  say  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  excellent  explanation  of 
the  intent  of  the  biU.  I  am  a  Uttle  bit 
puzzled,  however,  about  the  explanation 
of  the  waivers  of  the  points  of  order, 
since  no  such  explanation  came  from  the 
majority  side.  It  just  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  another  in  the  long  chain  of  events 
where  the  individual  rights  of  the  elected 
Members  of  Congress  are  being  trampled 
upon.  Now  we  have  it  in  reverse. 

For  years  we  have  heard  around  here 
when  the  parent  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  has  a  bill  on  the  floor  that  either 
the  Committee  on  Rules  or  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  or  the  parliamentarian 
or  someone,  must  exempt  points  of  order 
so  that  other  offshoots  of  the  original  and 
constitutional  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  cannot  get  In  and 
trample  on  and  do  damage  to  the  basic 
tax  law. 
Now  we  have  points  of  order  waived 
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because  of  nongermaneness  in  two  differ- 
ent sections  of  this  bill,  and  as  meritori- 
ous as  it  might  be  to  get  the  Mafia  or 
the  Cosa  Nostra  from  shipping  funds  out 
and  depositing  them  in  overseas  "more- 
safe "  banks  in  secret  or  numbered  ac- 
counts, and  having  some  record  estab- 
lished and  margin  requirements  changed 
and  so  forth;  I  Just  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  have  waivers  of  points  of 
orders  both  ways — one  time  to  protect 
our  own  tax  laws,  and  the  other  time  to 
protect  other  people's  banking  institu- 
tions. It  just  seems  to  me  as  though  the 
only  real  sufferer  is  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  Representatives  who 
forfeit  thereby  through  a  function  of 
their  own  committee  or  the  chairman  and 
those  hired  to  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals are  given  up. 

I  wish  we  could  have  just  a  little  bit 
more  of  an  explanation  as  to  why  we 
have  these  two  waivers  of  points  of  order, 
because  nongermaneness  is  tantamount 
to  and  certainly  the  same  as,  not  only 
giving  up  individual  rights  on  the  floor 
discussion,  but  it  also  means  an  invasion 
of  either  the  surveillance,  or  oversight, 
or  the  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  one 
committee  or  the  other. 

Since  one  of  these  is  the  sire  of  the 
other  two,  I  wonder  why  we  have  to  have 
points  of  order  waived,  going  in  both 
directions? 

Would  the  gentleman  expand  on  that 
point,  if  he  has  the  information,  or  would 
that  question  be  better  answered  by  the 
majority  party? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  In 
this  particular  regard,  we  are  talking 
about  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 
As  the  gentleman  well  understands, 
PKjints  of  order  are  waived  on  these  two 
sections  of  the  bill  because  they  amend 
acts  other  than  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  to  which  the  bill  is  primarily 
directed.  If  these  provisions  had  been  left 
out  of  the  bill,  then  the  House  would 
have  to  consider  three  different  bUls  from 
three  different  committees  of  the  House. 
In  consequence  it  was  all  included  in  one 
bill. 

To  get  at  this  problem  of  financial 
dealings,  particularly  overseas  and  over- 
seas banks,  it  was  included  in  this  bill 
so  that  it  could  be  considered  as  one  piece 
of  legislation  and,  of  course,  points  of 
order,  under  the  niles  of  the  House,  would 
have  to  be  waived. 

With  regard  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks about  bills  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  come  to  us 
under  a  closed  rule.  I  would  have  the 
gentleman  know  that  when  we  had  under 
consideration  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
of  1970, 1  was  one  of  the  strong  advocates 
in  the  Rules  Committee  for  an  open  rule, 
or  at  least  a  modified  rule,  as  a  very 
minimum,  on  that  piece  of  legislation,  so 
the  House  could  work  its  will.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  view  did  not  prevail.  The 
legislation  was  reported  out  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
with  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  goitleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  question  in  my 


mind  or  in  this  colloqxiy,  about  any  in- 
dividual, least  of  all  the  steadfastness  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  in  sup- 
porting the  individual  principle  or  rights 
as  elected  legislators,  nor  has  there  ever 
been.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for 
years  some  of  us  have  "kept  book"  on 
wsdvers  of  points  of  order,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  and  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Congress  in  confirm- 
ing the  same  has  been  more  and  more  in 
the  trend  and  in  the  direction  of  waiving 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
15073,  and  to  include  relevant  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANK  RECORDS  AND  FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15073)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transactions 
in  U.S.  currency  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    CXJMMrrTKE    OF    THS    WHOUt 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wh(^e  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  15073,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenaan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, from  both  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority sides,  for  the  excellent  statements 


they  have  made  concerning  this  bill. 
Their  statements  show  there  is  no  real 
opposition  to  this  bill.  We  had  consider- 
able hearings  before  the  committee.  We 
heard  every  witness  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  wanted  to  hear. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote  of 
35  in  favor  and  no  votes  against  it.  When 
the  bill  came  before  the  Rules  Committee 
on  the  question  of  reporting  a  rule  for 
consideration  of  the  bill,  the  vote  was 
unanimous.  I  believe  there  is  less  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
than  on  almost  any  bill  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  in  a  long  time. 

This  shows  that  Members  see  alike  on 
these  questions. 

This  is  really  a  bill  which,  if  enacted 
into  law.  will  be  the  longest  step  in  the 
direction  of  stopping  crime  than  any 
other  we  have  had  before  this  Congress 
in  a  long  time.  I  am  glad  Members  are 
in  accord  with  what  is  intended  here. 

There  is  only  one  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  that  I  shall 
personally  ask  not  be  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  intended  by  the  gentle- 
man offering  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
smiall  banks  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
thought  if  the  amendment  were  not 
adopted,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
interests. 

After  looking  into  the  matter  more 
carefully — we  did  not  have  too  much  in- 
formation when  it  was  voted  on  and 
adopted — those  of  us  who  have  been 
studying  the  bill  have  also  been  studying 
the  effects  of  this  amendment,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  instead 
of  helping  the  small  banks,  it  would  hurt 
them,  and  furthermore  it  would  create  a 
big  loophole  in  the  law  as  it  applies  to 
the  big  banks.  Therefore  we  will  ask  that 
the  amendment  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15073  is  the  result 
of  over  a  year's  work  by  your  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  In 
the  fall  of  1968  the  committee  started 
looking  at  the  problems  posed  by  the  use 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  for  illegal 
purposes.  It  was  our  first  inclination  to 
draft  a  simple  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  have  outlawed  the  use  of  secret 
accounts  unless  there  was  complete  dis- 
closure. As  we  delved  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  subject,  we  realized  that  any 
legislative  proposal  would  have  to  be  very 
carefully  considered  smd  closely  drawn 
because  of  a  number  of  great  difficulties 
we  might  unconsciously  or  inadvertently 
create  in  other  su^as  of  the  law. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  stop  the  use  of 
secret  bank  accounts  for  iUegal  practices 
such  as: 

One,  evasion  of  taxes. 

Two,  taking  over  of  legitimate  busi- 
nesses by  organized  crime. 

Three,  financing  of  the  narcotic  traffic. 

Four,  overstating  of  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  in  order  to  defraud 
the  Government.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
Government  buying  shoddy  and  inferior 
equipment  for  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

Five,  manipulation  of  stock  prices  on 
our  securities  market. 

Six,  violating  the  margin  requirements 
in  purchasing  stock. 

Seven,  corporate  officers  trading  In 
their  company's  stock  because  of  inside 
information. 
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Eight,  illegal  buying  of  gold  by  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Nine,  hiding  of  untaxed,  skimmed 
money  from  Nevada  gambling  casinos. 

The  bUl  would  accomplish  this  by  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  the  au- 
thority to:  First,  require  banks  to  photo- 
copy checks  drawn  on  them;  second,  re- 
quire reports  of  large  domestic  currency 
transactions;  third,  require  reports  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  currency  and  other 
monetary-  instruments:  fourth,  the  main- 
tenance of  records  or  the  filing  of  reports 
by  U.S.  citizens  or  residents  who  engage 
in  transactions  with  a  foreign  financial 
agency,  and.  fifth,  making  the  margin 
requirements  apply  to  foreign  borrowing. 

On  e%ery  occasion,  whether  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor  of  this  House  or  in 
a  public  forum,  when  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
coimts  I  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
point  out  that  I.  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  never 
intended,  nor  do  we  now  intend,  to  cast 
anj'  aspersion  or  adverse  criticism  on  any 
foreign  nation.  The  only  object  of  our 
work  and  the  only  purpose  of  our  legis- 
lation has  been  smd  Is  to  prevent  Ameri- 
cans from  using  these  secret  foreign 
bank  facilities  as  a  device  or  as  part  of 
a  device  to  break  or  avoid  U.S.  law. 

We  had  two  big  problems.  The  first 
was  to  make  sure  that  our  legislation 
would  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  do- 
mestic law  of  any  other  nation  and  sec- 
ond to  make  sure  that  we  did  not  place 
the  slightest  unjustified  burden  on  the 
free  flow  of  international  commerce. 

We  also  discovered  that  secret  foreign 
bank  accounts  were  not  the  only  crim- 
inal activities  related  to  tlie  banking 
field.  The  major  law  enforcement  au- 
thonty — the  Justice  Department — of  the 
U.S.  Government  called  our  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  for  regulations  which 
would  make  uniform  and  adequate  the 
present  recordkeeping  practices,  or  lack 
of  recordkeeping  practices,  by  domestic 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 

In  these  brief  remarks,  I  shall  first  dis- 
cuss the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  these 
secret  foreign  banks.  I  shall  then  discuss 
the  recordkeeping  practices  of  American 
banks  and  the  need  for  regulation;  and 
finally.  I  shall  review  the  provisions  of 
HJt.  15073  and  how  it  seeks  to  ameliorate 
these  abusive  practices. 

SWISS    BANK    SECRXCY 

When  one  mentions  secret  numbered 
accounts  it  is  almost  automatic  that  we 
think  of  the  secret  Swiss  bank  account. 
Biographies  of  criminals,  learned  trea- 
tises on  crime  and  even  the  light  banter 
of  comedians  have  so  frequently  referred 
to  "numbered  Swiss  bank  accounts"  that 
one  might  think  that  Switzerland  was  the 
only  country  where  such  accounts  are 
available.  Switzerland  Is  a  great  nation 
with  whom  the  United  States  has  always 
enjoyed  the  most  cordial  of  relation- 
ships. As  a  neutral  power,  Switzerland 
always  has  well -served  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  as  a  facility  for  reliev- 
ing the  tensions  of  the  cold  war.  At  this 
very  moment,  the  Swiss  Government  Is 
representing  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuba.  Even  though  the  Swiss 
Government  is  paid  for  this  service.  It 
would  not  be  performed  were  it  not  for 


the  good  will  existing  between  our  na- 
tions. 

Banking  secrecy  has  been  a  tradition 
in  Switzerland  dating  back  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Switzerland  is  world-renowned 
for  its  Alps,  its  watches,  and  its  banking 
expertise.  In  1934,  the  Swiss  bank  secrecy 
tradition  took  statutory  form.  These 
bank  secrecy  laws  were  enacted  as  a 
Swiss  response  to  the  acts  committee 
upon  anti-Nazi  Germans  by  the  Hitler 
regime.  Through  a  series  of  schemes 
ranging  from  tricks  to  torture,  the  Ger- 
man Government  forced  the  anti-Nazis 
to  surrender  the  money  in  their  Swiss 
accounts  to  the  Gestapo. 

American  criminals  from  the  simple 
tax  evader  to  members  of  the  organized 
underworld  discovered  that  secret  Swiss 
accounts  had  a  use  of  particular  interest 
to  them. 

BANK    SECRECT    IN    OTHKB    NATIONS 

But  there  are  other  nations  with  bank 
secrecy  laws.  We  are  not  talking  about 
Switzerland  alone  when  we  discuss  for- 
eign h&Dk.  secrecy.  More  than  a  dozen 
other  countries  have  adopted  bank  se- 
crecy laws,  many  along  the  Swiss  pat- 
tern. While  these  countries.  Including 
the  Bahamas,  are  the  scene  of  much 
American  criminal  activity,  Switzerland 
has  an  especial  attractiveness.  The  cen- 
turies old  banking  center  offers  services 
whose  quality  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
obtainable  in  the  most  highly  industrial- 
ized countries  of  the  world. 

Switzerland  has  added  advantages 
through  Its  tradition  of  neutraUty,  the 
stability  of  its  government,  and  the 
soimdness  of  their  currency.  Officials 
and  employees  of  the  governments  of 
other  countries  as  well  as  the  wealthier 
citizens  of  those  countries  have  for 
centuries  looked  upon  Switzerland  as  a 
haven  for  their  assets  no  matter  how  or 
where  these  assets  were  obtained.  Many 
wealthy  Americans  have,  through  the 
medium  of  Swiss  banks,  hedged  on  Infla- 
tion by  converting  their  value-declining 
dollars  into  more  stable  assets. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  In- 
cluding myself,  have  no  quarrel  with 
foreign  bank  secrecy  as  such,  though  we 
have  often  wondered  why  right-minded 
people  would  want  to  have  a  secret  bank 
account  if  they  had  nothing  to  hide. 

The  bank  secrecy  laws  of  foreign 
Jurisdictions  are  usually  accompanied  by 
corporate  secrecy  laws.  These  corporate 
secrecy  laws  apply  the  same  standards 
of  confidentiality  to  business  Informa- 
tion as  are  applicable  to  information 
with  respect  to  bank  accounts.  Thus,  in 
many  of  these  countries,  it  is  illegal  for 
the  employees  of  a  corporation  to  make 
books  and  records  available  for  legiti- 
mate purposes. 

Bank  accounts,  trusts,  and  corpora- 
tions in  these  secrecy  jurisdictions  have 
been  used  in  support  of  an  almost  limit- 
less variety  of  criminal  schemes. 

AMERICAN    MISUSE    OF    SECRET   ACCOUNTS 

The  best  way  to  give  the  Congress  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  these 
accounts  are  manipulated  and,  more 
importantly,  of  the  magnitude  and  fla- 
grance  of  the  abuse  of  American  law  by 
American  citizens  using  the  facade  of 
these  foreign  secrecy  laws,  is  to  present 


a  rundown  of  some  of  the  cases  discussed 
in  testimony  before  the  committee  and 
uncovered  during  the  committee  Investi- 
gations of  this  entire  subject.  These 
cases  dramatize  the  urgency  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  se- 
cret foreign  bank  accounts  were  used  to 
violate  American  law.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Members  to  go  into  detail  in 
each  case,  but  will  simply  mention  the 
case  by  name  with  a  sentence  or  two  on 
what  it  was  about. 

However,  there  is  one  case  which  is  so 
recent,  so  disgraceful,  so  alarming  that  I 
shall  treat  it  in  some  detail.  This  case 
has  become  known  as  the  Stone/Rosen- 
baum  case.  On  February  10  of  this  year, 
Francis  M.  Rosenbaum  and  Andrew  L. 
Stone,  a  lawjer  and  a  businessman,  were 
each  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison  for 
the  parts  they  played  in  a  fraud  involving 
$47  million  woilh  of  Navy  defense  con- 
tracts. With  the  active  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  two  Swiss  bankers,  Mi-. 
Rcxsenbaum  and  Mr.  Stone  as  oflBclals  ol 
the  Chromcraft  Corp.  of  St.  Louis  and 
its  successor,  the  ^sco  Corp.,  defrauded 
the  U.S.  Navy  of  $4  million. 

The  device  they  used  in  this  dishonest 
scheme  was  quite  simple.  I  might  digress 
here  to  tell  you  that  whenever  you  use 
a  secret  foreign  bank  account  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  very  much  about  devising 
complicated  and  highly  technical  frauds. 
When  you  are  using  foreign  secret  bank 
accounts  the  simpliest  kind  of  fraud  will 
suffice  since  the  law  enforcement  people 
cannot  find  you  anyway. 

Chromcraft  Corp.  was  a  successful  bid- 
der on  the  Navy  rocket  launcher  con- 
tract worth  about  $50  million.  Subcon- 
tracts were  let  to  dummy  corporations 
with  some  of  the  alleged  work  being  per- 
formed overseas.  Phony  invoices  were 
submitted  from  the  subcontractors  and 
paid  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  tune 
of  $4  million,  with  the  payments  going  to 
a  Swiss  bank  account. 

The  investigation  of  the  case  disclosed 
the  active  complicity  of  the  Swiss  bank 
employees  in  the  conspiracy.  Since  Swiss 
law  was  also  violated,  there  was  a  modi- 
cum of  cooperation  from  the  Swiss.  The 
Justice  Department  examination  of  the 
files  of  the  Swiss  bank  showed  the  Swiss 
bank  employees  not  only  to  be  cocon- 
spirators, but  were  actively  working  to 
complete  the  scheme.  The  details  of  the 
story  are  contained  in  an  Associated 
Press  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  11,  1970.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  insert  the  story  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  known 
cases  where  the  accused  used  secret  for- 
eign banks: 

In  United  States  against  Hysohion  two 
defendants  were  convicted  of  shipping 
heroin  into  the  United  States.  During 
one  3-week  period,  $950,000  worth  of 
the  drug  was  shipped  in.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  were  forwarded  through  New 
York  to  numbered  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

In  United  States  against  Coggeshall  & 
Hicks  a  major  New  York  brokerage  firm 
was  convicted  of  violating  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  margin  regulations  by  ar- 
ranging for  its  employees  and  customers 
to  trade  $20  million  worth  of  stocks  ille- 
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gaily    through    numbered    Swiss    bank 
accoimts. 

In  United  States  against  Orovitz  a  for- 
mer treasurer  of  General  Development 
Corp.,  a  Florida  land  firm,  was  convicted 
of  failure  to  file  required  "Insider"  re- 
ports with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  on  a  sale  of  $250,000  in  Gen- 
eral Development  bonds  which  had  been 
held  in  the  name  of  a  Swiss  bank.  A  total 
of  $500,000  in  such  bonds  was  held  in  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  bank  at  the  defend- 
ant's instructions.  The  defendant  ad- 
mitted at  the  trial  receiving  $50,000  in 
cash  from  the  Swiss  bank  in  the  mail  but 
allegedly  did  not  know  the  details  of  the 
origin  or  purpose  of  the  funds. 

In  United  States  against  Hayutln  the 
Government  proved  that  defendants  sold 
unregistered  stock  of  a  company  in 
which  they  were  insiders  to  the  public 
by  delivering  the  shares  to  a  bank  in 
Munich  which  in  turn  sold  them  through 
brokerage  firms  where  It  had  accounts. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  then 
mailed  to  insiders  in  the  United  States  in 
$5,000  and  $10,000  sums  in  envelopes 
falsely  marked  "securities."  The  convic- 
tions and  prison  sentences  were  affirmed 
on  appeal. 

Li  United  States  against  Laurence  an 
indictment  filed  in  March  1969,  six  de- 
fendants are  charged  with  the  selling 
unregistered  stock  of  VTR,  Inc.,  a  com- 
pany listed  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, by  placing  $5,000  shares  in  Swiss 
and  German  banks  for  sale  on  the  ex- 
change while  trading  the  stock  through- 
out the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the 
Far  East.  A  Liechtenstein  Trust  was  used 
in  transferring  the  stock  to  the  German 
bank. 

In  United  States  against  Giampola  a 
former  employee  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  was  convicted  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  bank  by  sending  a  fraudu- 
lent cable  for  transferring  $11  million 
from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  to  a  S\\lss 
bank. 

In  United  States  against  Blackwood  six 
defendants  including  a  law  professor 
were  Indicted  for  taking  stolen  securi- 
ties out  of  the  country  to  be  sold  through 
a  Swiss  bank. 

In  United  States  against  Braverman 
manufacturers'  representatives  selling 
to  military  post  exchanges  were  in- 
dicted for  evading  taxes  on  $1.5  million 
by  diverting  commissions  to  a  Swiss 
bank. 

In  the  United  States  agalns  Dolin  the 
executive  vice  president  of  Realty  Equi- 
ties Corp.,  and  a  director  to  the  company, 
are  named  as  defendants.  This  Indict- 
ment charges  that,  through  a  series  of 
transactions,  an  opportunity  became 
available  to  Realty  Equities  to  repurchase 
a  note  with  wairants  attached  at  a  price 
substantially  below  its  fair  market  value. 
This  opportunity  was  not  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  but  instead, 
the  indictment  charges,  the  note  was 
purchased  by  a  Swiss  bank  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consultant.  The  purchase  was 
for  $531,250;  very  soon  thereafter,  the 
note  was  sold  for  $988,542 — a  quick 
$450,000  profit.  Defendants  have  since 
been  convicted  and  sentenced. 

In  United  States  against  Lemer  the 
Indictment     charges     that     significant 
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amounts  of  three  new  issues,  one  of  which 
was  Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc., 
were  purchased  by  a  I»anamanian  com- 
pany through  several  Swiss  banks,  in- 
cluding such  giants  as  Credit  Suisse.  The 
defendant  owned  48  percent  of  the  Pana- 
manian company  used  to  violate  our  se- 
curities laws. 

In  United  States  against  Rayward  an 
indictment  charged  a  defendant  with  si- 
phoning off  funds  earned  in  this  country 
into  a  dummy  Panamanian  corporation 
to  evade  income  taxes.  The  defendant  is 
a  fugitive  in  Switzerland  and  is  continu- 
ing to  conduct  business  here  through 
another  name.  A  search  warrant  exe- 
cuted at  the  premises  was  upheld  but  this 
failed  to  halt  the  operation.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  seeking  to  pursue  civil 
remedies  and  may  attach  the  property 
being  used  by  the  defendant's  controlled 
firm  which  is  currently  handling  his 
paperboard  sales  business  here. 

In  United  States  against  Bronston  de- 
fendant was  indicted  for  perjury  in  deny- 
ing that  he  had  a  Swiss  bank  acocimt. 

In  United  States  against  Philip  Brad- 
ford and  Walter  Fink  defendants  were 
convicted  of  transporting  $50,000  in 
stolen  U.S.  Government  bills  from  New 
York  to  Switzerland  where  they  were  sold 
and  the  proceeds  transmitted  to  the  de- 
fendants' accounts  in  a  New  York  bank. 
Gulf  Coast  Leaseholds  against  Kelly 
involved  a  fraudulent  scheme  to  sell  750,- 
000  shares  of  over-the-counter  securities 
at  manipulated  prices  of  over  $16  a  share. 
After  the  sales,  the  stock  fell  to  $1  a 
share.  The  whole  business  was  handled 
through  four  Liechtenstein  trusts  orga- 
nized to  maintain  accounts  in  Swiss 
banks. 

United  States  against  Mensik  was  n 
mail  fraud  case  Involving  a  savings  and 
loan  association.  Testimony  was  received 
that  defendant  had  deposited  at  least 
$250,000  in  a  Swiss  bank  accoimt. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cases 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
these  cases  are  the  large  amounts  of 
money  involved.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  is  for  every  one 
of  these  cases  there  might  be  a  dozen 
more  where  either  the  Government  does 
not  know  about  them  because  of  the  for- 
eign secrecy  laws  or  where  enough  evi- 
dence cannot  be  developed  to  bring  them 
before  the  grand  jury  because  of  foreign 
secrecy  laws.  Former  U.S.  Attorney  Rob- 
ert Morgenthau  has  estimated  that  the 
tax  loss  to  the  U.S.  Government  through 
the  use  of  these  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  not  hard  to  believe. 

Secret  foreign  bank  accounts  and  cor- 
porate secrecy  laws  are  used  to  finance 
the  narcotics  addiction  in  this  country; 
are  used  as  a  shield  in  high  priced,  white 
collar  crimes;  are  used  as  the  financial 
imderpinning  for  organized  crime;  are 
used  for  the  illegal  purchase  of  gold  by 
American  citizens;  are  used  to  purchase 
securities  in  violation  of  the  securities 
exchange  regulations;  are  used  to  evade 
income  taxes;  are  used  to  hide  assets  Il- 
legally in  business  transactions;  are  used 
for  payoffs  and  kickbacks  to  public  of- 
ficials and  private  employees;  are  used 
as  an  Ingredient  in  schemes  to  defraud 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting;  are  used 


as  the  ultimate  depository  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  black  market  activity  using 
American  dollars  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Vietnam;  and,  are  used  to 
hide  the  sources  of  financing  in  con- 
glomerate or  corporate  takeovers  and 
acquisitions. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  LEGISLATIOK 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  drafting  of 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  these 
great  evils  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
any  undue  interference  with  the  large 
volume  of  international  commerce  and 
the  domestic  laws  of  any  other  nation  is 
quite  difficult. 

H.R.  15073,  as  it  was  introduced, 
represented  the  14th  working  draft  of 
the  legislation.  Extensive  consultations 
were  held  with  the  interested  Govern- 
ment agencies.  We  discussed  the  propos- 
als on  innumerable  occasions  with  re- 
sponsible officials  and  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department — including  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service— the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  We  also  contacted 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  who 
have  had  difficulties  with  the  problems 
of  foreign  bank  secrecy,  such  as  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

DOMESTIC     RECORDKEEPING 

During  our  discussions  with  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Iniemal  Revenue 
Service,  they  told  us  of  their  tremendous 
concern  not  only  on  foreign  bank  secrecy 
but  on  the  recordkeeping  practices  of  the 
domestic  American  banks.  We  were  urged 
to  include  in  the  legislation  provisions 
which  would  make  uniform  certain 
American  bank  recordkeeping  practices. 
The  concern  of  these  agencies  stemmed 
from  two  major  problems.  A  trend  was 
developing  in  the  larger  banks  away  from 
their  traditional  practices  of  microfilm- 
ing all  checks  drawn  on  them.  On  several 
occasions,  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices,  par- 
ticulariy  in  New  York,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  been  impeded  in 
their  investigations  because  microfilms  of 
certain  checks  had  either  been  destroyed 
or  were  not  made  in  the  first  place. 

I  want  to  strongly  emphasize  that  this 
trend  away  from  photostating  checks 
does  not  stem  from  any  evil  motivation 
on  the  part  of  American  banks,  and  I  al- 
lege none.  It  is  probably  being  done  sim- 
ply as  a  cost  saving  device  although  the 
saving  to  the  bank  is  rather  small,  in- 
deed, when  compared  to  the  increased 
cost  of  law  enforcement. 

Another  problem  of  domestic  bank 
recordkeeping  brought  to  our  attenUon 
was  the  identification  of  depositors.  In 
most  cases,  account  owners  are  easily 
identified,  although  code  names  on  ac- 
counts are  sometimes  used  in  this  coun- 
try. The  real  difficulty  is  in  identifying 
those  who  are  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
account.  A  typical  example  might  involve 
a  situation  where  a  person  with  a  crimi- 
nal reputation  holds  an  account  but  does 
not  personally  make  deposits  or  with- 
drawals. This  is  usually  left  to  some 
agent  who  may  be  a  lawyer  or  simply  a 
messenger.  If  these  agents  who  deal  with 
the  account  are  identified  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  help  to  law  enforcement 
authorities. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  H.R.  15073 
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were  persuaded  to  include  provisions 
dealing  with  domestic  recordkeeping. 
Tiiereiore.  the  bill  as  introduced  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  regulations  regarding  the  type  of 
record'^  to  be  kept  and  the  length  of  time 
they  are  to  be  kept.  During  the  commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  bill,  as  a  result 
of  discussions  with  key  Treasury  Depart- 
ment personnel,  title  I  was  expanded  to 
include  all  domestic  financial  institutions 
which  perform  enumerated  functions. 
This  expansion  was  felt  necessarj'  in  that 
the  financial  records  of  iiistitutions  other 
than  banks  would  be  equally  as  helpful 
and  we  did  not  want  to  drive  criminals 
away  from  using  banks  only  to  the  use  of 
other  financial  institutions  who  did  not 
have  to  keep  the  records  required  by  the 
regulations. 

rOREIGN    SECRBCY 

Title  n  of  the  legislation  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  use  of  secret  foreign  fi- 
nancial agencies  by  Americans  and  those 
subject  to  \3S.  jurisdiction.  At  the  out- 
set,   two    important    points    should   be 
made.  The  first  is  that  title  U  of  the 
bill  dees  not  outlaw  any  present  prac- 
tices. It  simply  requires  the  keeping  of 
records  and  or  filing  of  reports  of  those 
practices.    Second,    where    the   mainte- 
nance of  records  is  required  by  the  bill, 
these  are  not  subject  to  "fishing  expedi- 
tions" or  broad  "blunderbuss"  investi- 
gations. In  order  to  obtain  these  records 
from  any  individual  or  institution,  law 
enforcement  authorities  will  have  to  ob- 
tain due  legal  process,  whether  it  be  a 
subpena,  warrant  or  other  type  of  pro- 
cedure. 

exJEMPnoNS 

It  Is  also  uaportant  to  bear  in  mind 
when  consi(»5ng  title  II  that  section 
206  does  give  exemptive  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj-,  after  having  prom- 
ulgated   his    regulations,    may    exempt 
parties,   classifications   of   parties,   and 
typies  and  amounts  of  transactions.  His 
exemption  may  be  conditional  or  uncon- 
ditional and  may  be  by  regulation,  order, 
hcensing.  or  otherwise.  I  emphasize  this 
exemption  power  to  allay  the  fears  of 
those  Members  who  may  feel  that  we 
are  regrulating  all  transactions  with  all 
countries.  It  may  be  felt  that  we  are  so 
shackling  international  commerce  that 
tremendous  damage  may  be  done  to  the 
foreign  trade  position  of  this  country. 
Equipped  with  this  exemptive  power,  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  will  be  able 
to  let  legitimate  international  commerce 
flow  free  and  unfettered.  The  Secretary's 
primary  responsibility  under  title  n  is 
to  see  to  it  that  criminals  do  not  take 
undue  advantage  of  international  trade 
and  go  imdetected  and  unpunished. 
SCOPS  or  rnxx  n 
More  specifically,  title  n  deals  with 
three  basic  situations.  In  order  of  their 
importance,  they  are  regulations  dealing 
with  foreign  transactions,  the  exports 
and  imports  of  monetary  instruments — 
mainly  currency  and  coin — and  certain 
domestic  currency  transactions.  Resrula- 
tlons  of  the  latter  will  cover  domestic 
transactions  and  are  also  necessary  with 
respect  to  certain  foreign  transactions 
as  will  be  explained  later. 


Chapter  4  of  title  n  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate 
regiilations  which  require  residents  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons 
doing  business  therein  to  maintain  rec- 
ords or  file  reports,  or  both,  setting  forth 
certain  information  with  respect  to  his 
dealings  with  foreign  financial  agencies. 
A  foreign  financial  agency  is  defined  to 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  flnancitil  in- 
stitutions who  perform  their  functions 
outside  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORT    OF    MONETARY 
INSTRUMENTS 

Title  n  also  requires  any  person  who 
exports  or  imports  monetary  instru- 
ments, for  example,  cash,  to  or  from 
the  United  States  in  an  amount  exceed- 
ing $5,000  on  any  one  occasion  or  $10,000 
in  any  one  year  lo  file  a  report  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  transportation. 

DOMESTIC    CURRENCY    TRANSACTIONS 

Title  n  requires  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  transactions  in- 
volving the  payment,  receipt  or  transfer 
of  currency  or  money  instruments.  These 
reports  must  be  signed  by  both  the 
domestic  financial  institution  involved 
and  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

At  present,  there  is  a  procedure  under 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  call  for  re- 
ports of  unusual  currency  transactions. 
This  procedure  has  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate. Title  n  clarifies  this  matter  and 
requires  the  Secretary  to  call  for  these 
reports.  Reports  of  domestic  currency 
tnmsactions  will  be  quite  helpful  in  lim- 
iting the  use  of  secret  foreign  financial 
facilities  for  illegal  purposes.  These  re- 
ports will  also  facilitate  domestic  law  en- 
forcement transactions.  Cash  has  always 
been  an  almost  standard  form  of  ex- 
change for  criminals.  If  certain  cash 
transactions  are  reqiaired  to  be  reported 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  particularly  in  the 
income  tax  field,  will  have  a  useful  tool 
in  their  investigations  and  proceedings. 

PENALTIBS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  penalties.  As  to  the  do- 
mestic recordkeeping  provisions  of  ti- 
tle I  violation  of  the  regulations  can 
lead  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000.  Willful 
violation  is  made  a  misdemeanor  provid- 
ing for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year 
or  both.  If  the  willful  violation  is  know- 
ingly committed  in  the  furtherance  of 
violating  another  Federal  law  which  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  1  year  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years. 

Willful  violations  of  title  n  may  lead 
to  a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
There  is  a  criminal  provision  for  viola- 
tions calling  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  taiprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

In  addition,  if  the  violation  is  know- 
ingly committed  in  furtherance  of  the 
violation  of  other  Federal  law  or  is  a 
pattern  of  Illegal  activities  involving 
transactions  exceeding  $100,000  in  any 


12-month  period,  the  penalty  is  increas- 
ed to  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5 
years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

SECURITIES   REGULATION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
an    important    committee    amendment 
which  added  title  III  to  the  biU.  Title  III 
amends  section  7  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  apply  the  piovi- 
sions  of  margin  requirements  to  bonow- 
ers  as  well  as  lenders.  This  amendment 
was  found  necessary  if  we  were  to  wholly 
and  completely  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  lose  of  secret  foreign  fi- 
nancial institutions  for  illegal  purposes. 
In  the  year  1968,  over  $13  billion  worth 
of  securities  were  purchased  and  sold  in 
our  markets  by  foreign  sources.  Foreign 
investment  in  the  American  market  is 
growing  at  a  $2  billion  per  year  rate.  A 
significant   portion — well   over   25   per- 
cent— of  this  foreign  money  comes  frcan 
countries    with    bank    and    corporate 
secrecy  laws.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  way  of  tellmg  who  are 
the  parties  to  these  transactions.  Sig- 
nificant changes  in  ownership  are  being 
made  in  American  businesses,  and  many 
of  these  businesses  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional securities  programs,  and  there  is 
no  disclosure  of  the  principals  to  the 
transactions. 

Although  it  is  a  far  out  example,  it  is 
possible  that  enemies  of  the  United 
States  could  acquire  substantial  owner- 
ship in  transportation  companies  such 
as  airlines  and  we  would  not  know  it. 
More  realistically,  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  indicated  that  Americans 
axid.  foreigners  were  using  the  facade 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  to  pur- 
chase in  our  markets  in  violation  of  the 
margin  requirements  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  to  evade  their 
income  taxes.  Under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  as  now  written,  it  is  not  il- 
legal for  a  borrower  to  borrow  under 
the  msirgin  requirements,  but  it  is  illegal 
for  a  lender  to  lend  money  in  violation 
of  the  margin  requirements.  Through  a 
simple  device  of  making  the  margin  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  borrower  as 
well  as  to  the  lender,  we  will  be  equip- 
ping the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, which  Is  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing the  Securities  Exchange  Act  and  the 
margin  requirements,  with  sufficient 
legal  and  investigative  weapons  to  re- 
quire adequate  disclosure  of  foreign 
financing. 

Title  m  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  borrow  or  lend  money  for  the 
purchase  or  carrying  of  securities  in 
willful  or  knowing  violation  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  under  section  7,  as 
amended.  Where  the  aggregate  amount 
borrowed  exceeds  $1  million  at  any  one 
time,  the  element  of  willfulness  or 
knowledge  need  not  be  present.  This  is 
on  the  theory  that  persons  borrowing 
over  $1  million  are  certainly  aware  of  the 
securities  laws. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  committee  were 
made  as  a  result  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  staff  and  should 
be  supported. 

I  intend  to  oppose  only  one  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  This  appears  in  sec- 
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tion  21(1)  and  exempts  domestic  finan- 
cial transactions  under  $500  from  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  provided  in 
title  I  of  the  bill.  Apparently,  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment to  exempt  small  transactions  and 
small  banks  from  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. However,  the  amendment 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  title. 
If  the  amendment  passes,  big  banks  need 
not  microfilm  checks  under  $500.  The 
$499.95  check  could  well  become  the 
standard  of  exchange  for  criminals.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cost  of  microfilming  these 
checks  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
records  is  almost  negligible.  I  will  speak 
in  more  detail  on  this  amendment  when 
it  is  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  for  consideration. 

CONCLUSION 

This  concludes  my  opening  speech  on 
H.R.  15073.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  address  themselves  to  its  spe- 
cific provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide perfect  crime  prevention.  However, 
it  is  felt  that  the  legislation  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  risk  of  discovery  of  any 
criminal  who  undertakes  to  hide  his  ac- 
tivity behind  foreign  secrecy. 

I  am  confident  that  after  we  have  had 
some  experience  with  this  law  we  will  be 
able  to  amend  it  in  future  years  to  make 
it  more  perfect  and  viable.  H.R.  15073 
represents  the  first  legislative  effort  in 
this  field  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
good  beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  typical  of  many  ar- 
ticles commending  our  action  here  today 
is  an  article  which  appeared  yesterday 
In  the  Evening  Star.  This  article  states 
as  follows: 

Congress  Aims  at  ORCANidEo  Crimb's 

Moneybags 

(By   Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Two  measures  now  moving  through  Con- 
gress could  deal  organized  crime's  overlords 
the  body  blow  they  fear  most — right  In  their 
overstuffed  moneybags. 

Although  the  bills  come  from  different 
committees,  it's  their  combined  effect  that 
counts.  One  would  force  Americans  to  dis- 
close how  much  money  they've  socked  away 
In  secret  foreign  bank  accounts.  The  other 
would  get  the  tainted  money  of  the  mobsters 
out  of  legitimate  business. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  forelga 
bank  account  measure  could  provide  Im- 
portant leads  to  the  racketeers  now  fua- 
nelllng  their  millions  out  of  illegal  gambling, 
loan  sharking  and  narcotics  into  Swiss  bank 
accounts  and  from  there  into  legitimate 
business. 

Both  measures  are  pioneering  efforts  to 
protect  honest  people  from  what  organized 
crime  can  do  to  them.  Most  of  organized 
crime's  profit-making  crimes  are  the  kind 
with  willing  victims — dope  addicts,  gamblers, 
borrowers  from  loan  sharks.  But  people  don't 
willingly  consent  to  what  organized  crime 
can  do  and  is  doing  to  them  In  the  market 
place.  They  don't  like  shoddy,  often  counter- 
felt  products  or  prices  forced  down  to  get 
rid  of  honest  businessmen  and  then  pushed 
up  higher  than  ever.  They  like  to  be  able 
to  choose  where  they  buy,  not  to  have  one 
product  or  one  service  forced  on  them. 

And  as  taxpayers,  if  they  knew  about  It. 
they  would  resent  the  people  In  and  out  of 
organized  crime  who  manage  to  duck  paying 
texes  on  the  greatest  of  their  gains  by  bank- 
ing them  in  a  numbered  Swiss  account  or  in 


the   Bahamas  or  any  other  country  where 
bank  accounts  are  shrouded  In  secrecy. 

To  lift  that  veil  of  secrecy  for  American 
taxpayers,  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
will  open  hearings  June  8  on  legislation 
bringing  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  under 
greater  public  scrutiny.  Similar  legislation 
has  cleared  the  House  Bank  Committee  and 
now   awaits  House  action. 

BUSINESS  PARASITES 

As  for  ridding  legitimate  business  of  its 
lUegltlmate  parasites,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  opened  hearings  last  week  on  the 
Senate-passed  Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 
A  key  section  of  that  99-page  antl-crlme 
package  has  as  Its  target  "racketeer  in- 
fluenced and  corrupt  organizations."  It 
would  be  against  the  law  to  use  income  from 
"racketeering  activity"  to  buy  an  Interest  In 
or  establish  a  business  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  would  likewise  be  unlawful  to 
acqtilre  or  operate  such  an  enterprise  through 
a    "pattern'"  of  racketeering  activity. 

"Racketeering  activity"  Is  defined  In  terms 
of  the  laws  characteristically  violated  by 
memberii  of  organized  crime— murder,  kid- 
napping, gambling,  arson,  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  narcotics  trafficking,  counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement,  fraud  and  white  slave 
traffic. 

By  "pattern"  the  bill  refers  to  two  or  more 
racketeering  acts,  one  of  which  must  have 
occurred  after  the  measure  becomes  law.  The 
other  could  have  taken  place  many  ye&rs 
earlier  but  there  must  be  a  close  relaUon- 
ship  between  the  two.  As  sponsors  of  the 
measure  point  out,  the  fact  that  a  mobster 
hasn't  been  caught  all  these  years  shows  his 
means  of  cloaking  his  crimes  have  been  vir- 
tually Inpenetrable  and  therefore  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  community. 

Any  racketeer  who  goes  Into  legitimate 
business  with  his  racketeering  money  and 
methods  could  be  fined  $25,000  or  Impris- 
oned up  to  20  years.  But  more  important  to 
his  crime  "family"  is  the  loss  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  pending  bill  has  two  alterna- 
tive ways  of  seeing  to  that. 

One  is  by  way  of  criminal  forfeiture.  The 
convicted  racketeer  would  loee  his  business 
to  the  government. 

The  other  route — brand  new  In  dealing 
with  organized  crime — Is  civil  forfeiture, 
similar  to  antitrust  proceedings.  The  court 
could  order  the  racketeer  to  divest  himself 
of  the  business  and  not  to  return  to  the 
business  under  another  name  or  In  another 
part  of  the  country.  The  racketeer  wouldn't 
lose  his  money  but  the  community  would  be 
freed  of  the  racket-dominated  business. 

Sen.  John  L  McClellan,  D-Ark  ,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  measure  he  sponsored,  noted 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  used  the  same 
anti-trust  remedy  to  force  DuPont  to  give  up 
its  General  Motors  ownership  "almost  with- 
out regard  for  the  economic  consequences." 

If  the  court  could  do  that  to  DuPont. 
McClellan  commented,  "then  It  must  surely 
follow  that  removal  of  criminal  elements 
from  the  organizations  of  our  society  by 
divestiture  is  Justified." 

The  goal  Is  to  remove  the  leaders  of  orga- 
nized crime  from  their  sources  of  economic 
pr>wer,  rather  than  Just  remove  the  leaders 
and  leave  the  racket-dominated  business  to 
flourish  under  their  successors. 

As  President  Nixon  commented  In  his  or- 
ganized crime  message  last  year:  "As  long  as 
the  property  of  organized  crime  remains,  new- 
leaders  win  step  forward  to  take  the  place 
of  those  we  Jail." 

That  property  runs  Into  billions,  nobody 
knows  Just  how  many  billions  because  most 
of  the  wheels  of  organized  crime  hide  behind 
"fronts"  or  "nominees"  while  putting  their 
profits  Into  secret  bank  accounts. 

Just  counting  reported  business  Interests, 
a  survey  In  one  mldwestern  city  shows  rack- 
eteers In  that  city  control  or  have  large  In- 
terests in  89  businesses  with  total  assets  of 


more  than  $800  million  and  annual  receipts 
in  excess  of  $900  million. 

William  A.  Kolar.  director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Intelligence  Division,  re- 
ported a  new  study  of  1500  leading  rack- 
eteers shows  80  per  cent  of  them  admittedly 
were  engaged  In  some  form  of  legitimate 
business. 

Of  course,   he  added,  nobody  knows  the 
extent  of  their  hidden  interests.  Uncovering 
them    would    take    a    lot    more    manpower- 
than   the    1,800   men   now  assigned   to  IRS 
Intelligence. 

Of  the  1.800  special  agents,  only  25  percent 
devote  their  efforts  to  organized  crime  work 
becatise  of  the  need  to  Investigate  a  substan- 
tial number  of  tax  frauds  not  Involving 
racketeers. 

Kolar.  who  is  retiring  this  month  after  26 
years  of  federal  Investigative  assignments  be- 
ginning with  the  FBI,  said  one  of  the  major 
problems  he  faced  as  director  of  IRS  Intelli- 
gence was  trying  to  track  down  the  hidden 
money  of  the  racketeers  who  infUtrated  le- 
gitimate business.  He's  leaving  government 
to  Join  William  Hundley,  former  chief  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section,  and  Robert  Peloquln, 
who  headed  the  government's  first  strike 
force  against  organized  crime.  In  a  new  en- 
terprise. International  Intelligence  Inc.  Their 
mission  will  be  to  help  businessmen  protect 
themselves  against  racketeer  take-overs. 

THE  metbods 

Kolar  cited  these  methods  used  by  orga- 
nized crime  to  acquire  control  of  legitimate 
businesses,  methods  the  proposed  legislation 
is  designed  to  block ; 

1.  Racketeers  make  outright  buys  of  legiti- 
mate businesses,  using  the  untaxed  profits 
from  gambling  ($6  bUlion  to  $7  billion  annu- 
ally) ;  narcotics  ($350  million) ;  loan  sharking 
($350  million);  prostitution  (8225  mllUon) 
and  untaxed  liquor  ($150  million). 

a.  They  "accept"  business  interests  In  pay- 
ment of  the  owner's  gambling  debts.  The 
owner  of  a  beer  distributing  firm  with  an  im- 
controllable  urge  to  gamble  at  first  pacified 
his  gambling  creditors  by  letting  them  use 
his  company  offices  as  the  headquarters  of 
their  lottery  operation.  Eventually,  the  mob- 
sters gained  control  of  the  company. 

3.  They  gain  control  by  foreclosing  their 
usurious  loans,  which  had  been  made  with 
untaxed  Illegal  Income.  IRS  has  evidence 
showing  how  the  mob  took  over  several 
brokerage  houses  through  foreclosing  loans. 
They  used  the  brokerage  firms  to  promote 
the  sale  of  fraudulent  stock  In  a  swindle 
which  cost  the  public  more  than  $2  million. 

4.  They  use  extortion,  threats,  beatings, 
bombings  or  the  sly  mention  of  an  under- 
world "enforcer"  to  terrorize  businessmen 
into  giving  up  their  business  or  accepting  the 
product  or  service  they  force  upon  him. 

In  a  typical  case,  a  large  food  chain  suf- 
fered more  than  $10  million  worth  of  arson 
damage  and  two  store  managers  were 
murdered  because  organized  crime  wanted 
the  chain  to  stock  a  brand  of  detergent  dis- 
tributed by  a  racketeer-oi>erated  agency. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  cited  that 
case  m  its  recently  compiled  "'Desk  Book  on 
Organized  Crime."  which  was  Issued  to  help 
businessmen,  their  families  and  their  com- 
munities protect  themselves  from  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  organized  crime. 

The  Desk  Book  cites  these  practices  of 
racketeer-dominated  companies: 

Bribing  Inspectors  to  accept  defective  con- 
struction materials,  threatening  pharmaclstf 
as  part  of  a  "sales  pitch"  for  mob-distributed 
and  often  counterfeit  prescription  drugs, 
setting  fires  to  stores  which  balk  at  buying 
racketeer-promoted  products,  corrupting 
public  officials  to  obtain  local,  state  and 
federal  contracts,  counterfeiting  state  and 
federal  tax  stamps. 

Typical  of  a  hoodlum -bossed  business  In 
operation  Is  the  case  of  a  New  York  trurk- 
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ing  company  controlled  by  John  A.  Maslello, 
a  Cosa  Nostra  "soldier"  and  leading  loan 
shark.  Lndicied  with  his  son.  a  racket  asso- 
ciate, and  foiir  postal  oflBcials  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  bribery. 

The  postal  officials  were  accused  uf  taking 
bribes  from  Masiello  to  overlook  complaints 
about  service  under  mail  trucking  contracts 
worth  $2  niilUon  awarded  to  firms  controlled 
by  Masiello  and  others. 

The  criminal  habits  and  attitudes  which 
the  McCleUan  bill  strives  to  get  out  of  the 
marketplace  are  reflected  In  the  activities  of 
some  oTspring  of  Nfafia  bosses  Salvatore 
"Bill "  Bonanno,  son  of  former  Mafla  boss 
Joseph  "Joe  Bananas"  Bonanno.  was  con- 
victed of  mall  fraud  and  conspiracy  for  us- 
ing a  Diner's  Club  credit  card  extorted  from 
a  New  York  travel  agent.  Soon  after  a  store 
seized  the  card  from  Bonanno.  the  hench- 
man with  whom  Bonanno  had  conspired  to 
get  the  card  was  shot  to  death  In  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  J.  Colombo  Jr  ,  son  of  the  reputed 
Brooklyn  Mafia  boss,  was  arrested  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  charged  with  two  others  of 
conspiring  to  melt  down  $500,000  In  VS.  sil- 
ver coins  and  sell  the  sliver.  The  senior  Co- 
lombo is  awaiting  trial  on  Income  tax  eva- 
sion charges. 

Although  no  one  In  law  enforcement 
knows  the  extent  of  organized  crime's  inva- 
sion of  legitimate  business,  there  are  occa- 
sional indications  of  multl-mllUon-dollar 
holdings.  For  Instance,  various  Mafla  mobs 
are  said  to  control  one  of  the  largest  hotel 
chains  In  the  country,  dominate  a  bank  with 
assets  of  from  870  to  $90  million,  operate  a 
commercial  laundry  that  grosses  over  $20 
million  yearly,  own  real  estate  Interests  val- 
ued at  $300  million  and.  In  some  piarts  of  the 
country,  own  nearly  90  percent  of  the  private 
waste-disposal  Industry. 

Often  bankrolling  both  the  legitimate  and 
Illegitimate  activities  of  organized  crime  are 
numbered  accounts  in  Swiss  banks.  It  is 
known,  for  Instance,  that  money  stashed 
away  in  secret  Swiss  accounts  financed  drug 
counterfeiting  operations  which  one  drug 
company  executive  estimated  could  run  to 
nearly  $100  million  annually.  Preparations 
of  underworld  origin  are  said  to  have  been 
found  intermixed  In  almost  every  type  of 
commonly  prescribed  medication. 

The  secret  bank  accounts  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  heroin  trade  Money  received  for 
the  sale  of  heroin  in  the  United  States  Is 
either  carried  to  Europe  by  a  courier  or  hand 
carried  to  a  New  York  bank  or  money  ex- 
change where  It  is  forwarded  to  an  account 
In  a  Swiss  bank.  There,  the  money  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  of  the  heroin  supplier. 

Former  VS.  Atty.  Robert  Morgenthau 
cited  a  recent  heroin  case  where  as  part  of 
the  payoff  for  smuggling  heroin.  $950,000 
was  sent  to  the  Swiss  bank  account  of  a 
Panamanian  corporation  with  offices  In 
Geneva. 

For  organized  crime,  the  secret  bank  ac- 
coimts  are  used  to  conceal  the  profits  of 
crime  and  to  facilitate  carrying  out  such  in- 
ternational crimes  as  narcotics  trafficking, 
smuggling,  b'.ack  market  currency  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia  and  Illegal  trading  in 
gold. 

Eugene  T  Rossldes.  A-sslstant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tion;, says  tnere's  strong  evidence  of  a  sub- 
sUntial  flew  of  funds  from  US  racketeers, 
particularly  those  associated  with  gambling, 
to  certain  foreign  banks. 

■  Some  of  these  funds."  he  said  recently, 
"appear  to  have  been  brought  back  into  the 
U.S.  under  the  guise  of  loans  from  foreign 
sources.  This  may  be  providing  a  substantial 
source  of  funds  for  investment  by  the  crim- 
inal element  In  legitimate  business  In  the 
United  States." 

"CLEAN    M0N8T" 

The  mobsters  profit  two  ways.  First,  they've 
got  "clean  money"  to  use  for  their  Invest- 


ment. If  any  Investigator  asks  where  they 
got  the  money  to  start  this  business,  they 
can  say  It's  a  loan.  Second,  they  can  take 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  Interest 
they're  paying  on  the  "loan."  Of  course,  they 
don't  report  the  Interest  their  money  Is  ac- 
cumulating In  Its  Swiss  hideaway  and  since 
the  account  Is  secret,  the  government  can't 
prove  they  have  a  cent  there. 

In  addition  to  the  diversion  of  Illegally- 
acquired  funds  to  foreign  havens,  secret  ac- 
counts can  be  misused  to  duck  paying  In- 
come taxes  on  large  capital  gains  In  the 
stock  market,  to  violate  the  securities  laws 
that  are  designed  to  protect  the  stock-buy- 
ing public,  to  push  the  stock  market  up  and 
down  and  to  mask  the  takeover  of  American 
businesses  by  persons  unknown  to  American 
authorities. 

In  testimony  before  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man's  House  Banking  Committee.  Irving  M. 
Pollack,  director  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission's  Division  of  Trading 
and  Markets,  warned  that  cases  already 
known  to  the  SEC  are  not  at  all  atypical 
and  they  suggest  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  furnished  annually  by 
foreign  sources  to  assist  In  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  American  companies. 

One  thing  that's  particularly  concerning 
American  authorities  Is  the  takeover  of 
American  companies  with  defense  contracts 
by  unknown  individuals  dealing  through 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

Usually  this  happens  when  controlling 
stock  In  a  company's  put  up  as  collateral  on 
a  loan  made  by  a  foreign  bank  for  one  of 
Its  secret  customers.  When  the  borrower  de- 
faults on  the  loan,  unknown  interests  take 
over  the  company. 

Swiss  bankers  are  the  shadowy  figures  be- 
hind an  Increa-slng  number  of  cases  Involving 
major  frauds.  In  one  recent  case,  two  Swiss 
bankers  supplied  hundreds  of  false  docu- 
ments from  a  string  of  sham  companies 
which  helped  an  American  group-^lncludlng 
a  Washington  attorney — swindle  the  U.S. 
government  and  channel  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion Into  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

Equally  shadowy  are  the  activities  of  a 
long-time  associate  of  Racketeer  Meyer 
Lansky.  a  former  bootlegger  named  John 
Pullman  who  is  said  to  manage  the  flow  of 
American  organized  crime's  millions  into  and 
out  of  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

A  one-time  courier  for  the  mob.  Pullman 
renounced  his  American  citizenship  to  han- 
dle the  mob's  Investments  from  his  head- 
quarters in  Lausanne.  Switzerland.  He  stays 
out  of  the  United  States,  out  of  reach  of 
the  subpoenas  that  would  greet  him  here 
from  information- hungry  investigators. 

Money  funneled  to  secret  accounts  In 
Switzerland  oft«n  comes  back  in  the  form 
of  stock  purchases  carried  In  the  name  not 
of  Individuals  but  of  banks.  Last  year  alone, 
foreign  stock  purchases  amounted  to  $12.4 
bilUon  and  sales  reached  $10.9  billion 

Pollack  emphasized  that  during  the  past 
few  years,  legitimate  foreign  Investments 
have  been  welcomed  and  as  a  rosult  have 
increased  substantially. 

Aside  from  this  massive  legitimate  foreign 
Investment,  nobody  knows  how  many  of  the 
individuals  for  whom  Swiss  banks  bought 
the  stock  are  violating  two  of  the  key  laws 
created  to  protect  American  Investors — one 
forbidding  "Insider "  trading,  the  other  set- 
ting margin  requirements. 

Some  executives  of  U.S.  corporations, 
barred  by  law  from  trading  In  their  com- 
I>any's  stock  on  the  basis  of  inside  Informa- 
tion, are  known  to  be  trading  secretly 
through  their  secret  Swiss  accounts. 

Some  American  Investors,  who  would  have 
to  put  In  enough  cash  to  cover  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  stock  they  buy  under 
American  law,  are  buying  shares  through 
numbered  Swiss  accounts  with  as  little  as 
10  percent  down  In  cash. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire.  D-Wls.,  recognized 


the  questionable  foreign  stock  transactions 
when  he  Included  In  his  secret  foreign  bank 
account  bill  two  sections  specifically  dealing 
wrlth  securities. 

One  would  prevent  U.S.  broker-dealers 
from  trading  in  U.S.  securities  In  behalf  of 
a  foreign  bank  or  broker  unless  the  foreign 
bank  or  broker  discloses  the  individual  for 
whom  It  Is  acting  or  certifies  that  It  Is  not 
acting  for  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident.  That 
would  remove  the  cloak  of  secrecy  from  the 
foreign  stock  transactions. 

PLAT   BT  RtTLES 

The  other  section  would  require  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  place  stock  orders  through  foreign 
banks  or  brokers  to  give  the  foreigners  per- 
mission to  dl.sclose  the  person's  Identity  to 
the  U.S.  broker-dealer  who  ultimately  han- 
dles the  transaction.  That  permission  would 
allow  the  foreign  banks  or  broker  to  disclose 
the  U.S.  citizen's  Identity  without  violating 
the  foreign  country's  secrecy  laws. 

The  rest  of  the  Proxmlre  bill  follows  the 
Hoiise  measure  which  provides : 

Domestic  financial  Institutions  would  have 
to  maintain  records  of  checks  and  other  fi- 
nancial transactions  under  Treasury  regu- 
lations. 

Unusual  or  sizable  dejxislts  or  withdrawals 
of  U.S.  currency  would  have  to  be  reported 
by  financial  institutions  aiid  Individuals 
niaklng  the  deposit  or  withdrawal. 

Movements  of  U.S.  currency  Into  or  out  of 
the  country  would  have  to  be  reported  when 
they  exceed  $5,000  on  any  one  occasion  or 
$10,000  In  any  one  year. 

Individuals  who  have  transactions  with 
foreign  financial  agencies  would  have  to  re- 
port those  transactions. 

The  penalties  for  violating  the  margin  re- 
quirements on  sectirltles  loans  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  borrower  In  order  to  prevent 
circumvention  by  a  foreign  lender. 

An  Increasing  number  of  Americans — some 
of  them  American  hoodlums — now  own  and 
control  banks  In  Switzerland  and  the  Baha- 
mas. The  pending  legislation  would  force 
them  to  play  by  some  of  the  same  rules  as 
the  people  who  never  left  home. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15073.  This  measure  has  been  much  de- 
bated. We  have,  however,  at  all  times  had 
a  consensus  on  the  bill's  objectives,  and 
the  dialog  has  been  restricted  to  the 
best  and  correct  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  controlling  use  of  foreign  bank 
accounts  for  unlawful  purposes  and  the 
other  related  areas  of  enforcement  con- 
cern. It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
is  much  needed.  We  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  measure  and 
substantially  amended  the  bill  from  that 
version  first  introduced. 

Many  amendments  were  offered  by  the 
administration,  all  of  which  were  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  overall  effect  of 
this  legislation.  Many  of  those  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  committee 
and  are  incorporated  into  this  bill  as  re- 
ported. These  amendments.  I  might  add, 
have  provided  substantial  improvements. 

Some  additional  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  as  perhaps  they 
should  have  been.  Thus,  while  I  stand  in 
support  of  this  legislation  here  today,  it  is 
not  without  some  reservations. 

The  subject  matter  with  which  we  deal 
is  Indeed  complicated.  It  involves  the  op- 
eration not  only  of  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign banking  but  also  other  financial  in- 
stitutions involved  in  the  exchange  of 
currency  or  its  equivalent,  the  equivalent 


being  in  the  form  of  securities,  money  or- 
ders and  a  host  of  other  financial  instru- 
ments. 

A  sen.se  of  urgency  attends  this  l^is- 
lation  because,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
hearings,  the  use  of  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts h£is  provided  a  vehicle  to  further 
the  evasion  of  taxes,  security  frauds  and 
a  wide  spectrum  of  other  criminal  viola- 
tions accounting  for  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  tax  revenues  to  this  country 
annually  and  eroding  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  Nation.  The  high  level  of  voluntary 
compliance  with  our  tax  laws  that  we  en- 
joy— a  feature  virtually  unique  in  the 
world — is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
general  knowledge  that  certain  criminal- 
ly oriented  individuals  and  seemingly  re- 
spectable businessmen  use  foreign  ac- 
counts to  evade  taxes. 

Because  of  the  urgency  and  complexity 
of  the  legislation,  I  do  not  feel  it  appro- 
priate at  this  time  and  place  to  delve  in 
the  refinements  of  this  matter,  to  chal- 
lenge any  portion  of  the  bill  or  to  offer 
amendments  that  I  feel  might  be  needed. 
It  is  more  important  that  we  secure  the 
immediate  passage  of  H.R.  15073,  which 
I  do  hereby  urge,  in  ord?r  to  attain  its 
objectives  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Because  I  have  some  reservations  con- 
cerning its  content,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
other  body  will  seriously  undertake  to 
review  this  work  product  of  our  commit- 
tee in  light  of  the  additional  amendments 
that  have  been  and  will  be  offered  by  the 
administration,  which  I  believe  highly 
pertinent  and  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration. 

For  example,  among  the  things  that 
concern  me  is  the  fact  that  the  bill,  osten- 
sibly directed  toward  abuses  of  foreign 
banking,  also  concentrates  heavily  upon 
purely  domestic  matters  without  rele- 
vance to  foreign  transactions.  Mean- 
while, insuflScient  study  has  been  made  of 
what  is  required  to  deal  with  the  purely 
domestic  situation.  The  matter  is  deserv- 
ing of  greater  study,  and  perhaps  that 
portion  of  this  legislation  should  be  sev- 
ered for  independent  review. 

Additionally,  inadequate  consideration 
has  been  given  to  section  301  of  the  bill 
which  would  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  clear  authority  to  apply  margin 
requirements  not  only  to  lenders  but  also 
to  borrowers — an  entirely  new  concept  in 
the  regulation  of  credit,  as  margin  rules 
have  been  only  applied  in  the  past  to 
lenders. 

But  these  are  only  examples  of  my 
concerns  over  this  legislation.  I  know 
that  the  administration  will  be  testifying 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  on  H.R.  15073, 
and  it  will  offer  numerous  amendments  of 
both  a  technical  and  substantive  na- 
ture, which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  given  the 
most  careful  consideration  at  that  time. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  his  explanation  and  his 
understanding  of  one  section  of  the  bill. 
Under  the  terms  of  title  II,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treeisury  is  granted  broad 


authority  to  impose  reporting  require- 
ments on  persons  and  all  other  entities 
co,?nizable  as  legal  personalties  trans- 
ferring money  or  monetary  instruments 
to  loreign  countries. 

However,  section  206  as  amended  in 
corimittee  gives  the  Secretary  broad  ex- 
em.itive  authority  which  I  hope  will  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  un- 
neces.>:ary  requirements  on  organizations 
whose  operations  abroad  are  clearly 
within  the  law.  As  a  case  in  point,  the 
Mormon  Church  has  for  many  years  con- 
ducted a  worldwide  missionary  program. 
Through  its  years  of  experience,  it  has 
developed  orderly  and  eflBcient  means  of 
financial  management  for  these  opera- 
tions which  involve  centralized  disburse- 
ment of  funds  from  headquarters  within 
the  United  States.  I  certainly  cannot 
support  this  legislation  unless  it  is  clear 
that  the  Secretary  is  expected  to  use  his 
exemptive  powers  under  section  206  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  burdensome  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements 
on  organizations  such  as  this. 

Would  you  give  me  your  comment  on 
that,  sir? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  that  he  can  be  confident  that  our 
intention  is  not  to  have  the  authorities 
granted  in  this  bill  utilized  to  impose  any 
restrictions,  recordkeeping  or  reporting 
functions  on  honest  operations. 

The  basic  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  give  the  Secretaiy  authority  which 
will  facilitate  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  activities.  Testimony 
received  by  the  committee  made  it  clear 
that  many  legitimate  transfers  of  money 
or  monetary  instruments  take  place  on 
a  continuing  basis  and  that  the  unim- 
jjeded  transfer  of  these  fimds  was  es- 
sential to  international  trade  and  other 
international  activities. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  section 
206,  he  will  note  that  the  committee  ex- 
panded considerably  on  the  Secretary's 
exemptive  authority.  This  was  done  in 
recognition  of  the  need  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary burdens  on  persons  not  involved  in 
criminal  activities.  This  exemptive  au- 
thority can  be  exercised  selectively,  by 
classes  of  parties  or  combinations 
thereof,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  opera- 
tions such  as  the  gentleman  describes 
would  be  exempted  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  glad  to  vield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  concur  in  the  views  which  have  beeri 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall) 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  will 
say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  ques- 
tion involved  and  I  concur  in  the  views 
and  the  answer  which  has  been  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
closing.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  hard  work  they  have  done  on 


this  bill.  This  is  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. The  condition  has  prevaDed  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  I  know  of  the  depth 
of  interest  and  the  analysis  that  has 
been  made  through  the  years  by  the 
chairman  and  the  instructive  work  which 
he  has  done  toward  educating  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  because  of  the  fact  we  have 
had  such  earnest  investigation  and  sup- 
port from  Members  that  there  should 
be  something  to  influence  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  working  toward 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a 
statement  which  I  do  not  find  in  the 
report  nor  the  bill  itself.  But,  referring 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Patman)  said  in  his  opening  statement 
about  the  illegal  purchase  of  gold  or 
other  rare  metals,  I  presume  that  this 
bill  (H.R.  15073)  simply  pertains  to  the 
purchase  and/or  deposit  of  that  overseas 
by  others  without  reporting  of  the  same; 
and  does  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of 
any  individual  to  purchase  gold  or  stocks 
in  gold  exploration  companies  or  stock 
purchases  thereof  around  the  world, 
especially  since  it  is  illegal  to  purchase 
them  domestically  as  a  result  of  our  own 
folderol  back  in  1932;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  referred  to  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  yield  at  this  time  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Morgantheau  who  was  U.S.  district  at- 
torney in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  stated  tliat  the  grand  jury  in  New 
York  spent  considerable  time  one  year 
investigating   the   very   thing   that   the 
gentleman     from     Missouri     has     just 
brought  up  about  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  gold  and  other  matters  of  tliat  kind, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  Investigation  in- 
dictments were  actually  returned  and 
there  were  some  convictions,  I  under- 
stand, against  the  people  who  it  was 
testified  had  engaged  in  that  particular 
'activity.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  was 
brought  up  last  year  in  Barron's  Week- 
ly. There  was  a  front  page  feature  en- 
titled "Assault  on  Privacy"  prepared  by 
S.  J.  Rimdt  and  Associates,  leading  con- 
sultants on  international  business.  While 
the  article   was   critical  of   the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  ac- 
tivities on  the  problems  of  foreign  bank 
secrecy,  some  rather  interesting  admis- 
sions were  made.  The  Rundt  organiza- 
tion points  out  that  because  of  the  grow- 
ing mistrust  in  the  U.S.  dollar  more  and 
more  Americans  were  sending  their  dol- 
lars to  Switzerland.  The  volume  of  this 
traflac  was  so  heavy  that  the  courier  fee 
today  is  five  times  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago — rising  from  less  than  1  per- 
cent to  almost  5  percent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  article  goes  on  "during  the  re- 
cent gold  bubbles."  worried  Americans 
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were  aware  tliat  their  dollar  was  not  "as 
good  as  gold"  and  "dming  those  hectic 
days,  the  largest,  oldest  and  universally 
most  rejpe:ted  Swiss  banks  and  maiiy 
smaller  ones  received  by  check  and  in 
cash,  by  cable  and  in  ordinary  envelopes 
such  huge  quantities  of  dollars  from 
AineriCan  depositors — many  of  them 
pensioners  or  small  savers — that  even 
upon  employment  of  hundreds  of  extra 
clerks  they  could  not  open  the  mail  fast 
enough,  book  the  new  entries  and  retm-n 
receipts — within  less  than  6  to  8  weeks." 

If  tliis  leading  international  consult- 
ant is  only  half  right  in  his  observations, 
then  the  activities  of  many  Americans  in 
the  secret  foreign  bank  account  field  are 
a  national  disgrace.  The  clear  implica- 
tion of  this  article  is  that  Americans  were 
sending  their  dollars  to  Switzerland  dur- 
ing a  period  of  rising  gold  prices  to  do 
what  they  are  forbidden  to  do  by  Ameri- 
can law — buy  gold. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  the  question 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  excerpts  from  Barron's  Weekly 
Trader,  but  it  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  intent 
of  the  bill,  or  even  the  penalties  therein, 
as  to  bank  records  or  foreign  transac- 
tions, and  in  fact,  under  other  circum- 
stances I  would  be  very  complementary 
for  bringing  the  bill  out.  My  question  is 
simple:  Since  we  caimot  buy  gold  any 
longer  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  would 
preclude  any  individual  citizen  from  ex- 
ercising his  right  of  buying  gold  any- 
where m  the  world  that  he  can  without 
regard  to  where  he  deposits  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  in 
here.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
will  prohibit  him  from  buying  gold  le- 
gally anywhere  in  the  world,  v 

Mr.  HALL.  Where  is  the  reference  In 
the  bill  or  in  the  report  to  the  question 
or  ijenalty  about  purchase  of  gold  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  in  his 
opening  statement  in  the  well  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
in  there.  But  remember  we  do  not  always 
cover  everything  that  is  covered  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  noticed  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  obviously  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  HALT  1. 1  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersev-  for  yielding.  '^ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther answering  'he  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   (Mr.  Hall)? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bUl  that  changes  exist- 
ing law  which  prohibits  the  purchase  of 
gold  on  the  part  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bUl  that  changes  that, 
nor  Is  there  anything  in  the  bUl  that 
affects  the  purchase  of  gold  stock  which 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  piu-chase 


of  gold,  and  which  negates  the  impact 
of  the  bill  that  was  ];}assed  in  1932,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
address  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  vaults  in  New 
York  often  hold  more  gold  than  we  have 
in  this  counti-y  to  the  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  That  is.  it  is  held  for  those 
who  have  bought  gold  and  shipped  it  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  vaults  in  this 
country. 

How  does  this  bill  affect  disclosure  with 
respect  to  gold  held  for  the  account  of 
foreigners  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
vaults  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  New  York,  of  course,  holds  the 
gold  for  American  citizens  if  they  have 
it  legally  and  also  for  foreign  countries. 
Most  of  the  gold  there  is  for  foreign 
countries  and  in  separate  vaults  tuid 
most  it,  of  course,  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  that  is  If 
it  is  in  an  American's  name.  Fort  Knox 
is  the  place  where  most  of  the  gold  is 
held. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  our  gold,  but  not 
gold  held  for  the  account  of  foreigners 
and  others? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  principally,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  is 
the  central  banks,  like  the  Central  Bank 
of  England  and  France  and  Italy  and 
other  coimtries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  are  those  records, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  wide  open 
to  disclosure? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  to  American  citizens 
it  would  be.  But.  of  course.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  required  as  to  a  country  like 
England  having  a  special  vault  of  its  ovra 
there  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
New  York.  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever 
become  evidence  that  would  be  sought 
that  they  liave  that.  In  fact,  it  is  rather 
a  public  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  one 
other  question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  in  his  opening  remarks  talked 
about  the  white  collar  mafia. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  did  not  say  mafia. 
I  said  white  collar  crime — organized 
crime.  » 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  blue  collar 
crime  or  blue  collar  mafia? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  there  Is— but  this 
is  the  white  collar  crime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  But  there  is  blue 
collar  crime? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  there  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  blue  collar 
mafia,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  to  the  mafia,  the 
gentleman    probably    knows    as    much 


about  tliat  as  I  do.  I  Just  read  what  I 
see  In  the  papers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  of  a  Texas 
mafia  but  I  have  never  heard  of  an  Iowa 
mafia. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assume  that  Texas 
would  be  a  part  of  almost  anything  going 
on  in  the  50  States,  but  I  am  not  sure 
it  would  be  as  to  the  mafia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  would  be  bigger  and 
better. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) such  time  as  he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15073  and  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  some  objections  to  the  do- 
mestic recordkeeping  provisions  of  this 
bill.  This  provision  requires  domestic 
banks  to  photocopy  checks  drawn  on 
them. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there  are 
three  basic  objections.  They  are:  First, 
mountains  of  records  would  be  created 
which  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  to 
anyone;  second,  the  costs  of  this  addi- 
tional recordkeeping  would  be  exorbi- 
tant and  would  ultimately  be  passed  on 
to  the  customer;  and.  third,  the  last 
vestiges  of  financial  privacy  would  be 
removed. 

These  objections  are  completely  with- 
out foundation.  The  fact  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  banks  currently  photo- 
copy checks.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
this  provision  would  require  some  addi- 
tional records.  If  all  banks  were  currently 
doing  this,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
such  a  requirement.  The  sole  reason  that 
this  section  is  necessary  is  because  a  few 
banks  have  discontinued  this  practice. 
Their  reasons  for  this  are  no  doubt  hon- 
orable and  based  upon  some  cost-benefit 
formula.  However,  I  am  sure  that  in  ar- 
riving at  this  cost-benefit  formula,  the 
banks  considered  only  their  own  bene- 
fit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  logi- 
cally deny  that  such  records  are  valuable 
to  our  tax  and  law  enforcement  oflacial& 
This  is  true,  not  only  for  convicting 
wrongdoers,  but  also  as  a  deterrent  to  po- 
tential tax  evaders  and  criminals.  There 
is  little  sense  in  picking  forbidden  fniit 
if  one  is  likely  to  be  caught  before  he  cjui 
enjoy  it. 

Another  equally  Important  need  for 
these  records  has  been  overlooked.  That 
is  the  customer's  need.  Many  people  rely 
entirely  upon  their  cancelled  checks  for 
determining  and  proving  legitimate  ex- 
penses lor  tax  purposes  and  for  proof 
that  debts  have  been  paid.  If  their 
monthly  statement  containing  their  can- 
celled checks  becomes  lost  in  the  mail  or 
the  checks  become  misplaced  after  they 
are  received,  they  are  often  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  some- 
one who  claims  that  a  debt  has  not  been 
paid.  In  most  cases  when  such  a  dispute 
arises,  a  person  can  go  to  his  bank  and, 
for  a  small  service  charge,  obtain  photo- 
copies of  the  missing  checks.  The  banks' 
customers  have  come  to  rely  on  these 
records  being  available  to  them  and  I 
believe  that  they  should  be. 

The  next  objection,  that  the  costs 
would  be  exorbitant,  is  again  totally 
without  merit.  We  must  remember  that 
most  of  the  banks  are  already  photo- 
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copying  their  checks;  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  additional  cost  to  them.  The 
few  banks  that  are  not  have  most  of  the 
necessary  equipment.  Expert  testimony 
from  the  microfilm  industry  has  put  the 
cost  of  microfilming  checks,  including  la- 
bor and  equipment,  at  less  than  50  cents 
per  1.000  checks.  This  amounts  to  about 
one-half  a  mill  per  check  or  1  cent  for 
every  20  checks.  Surely,  this  cannot  be 
considered  exorbitant  when  some  banks 
now  levy  a  10-cent-per  check  service 
charge  on  their  customers. 

The  third  objection  has  even  less 
basis.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
gives  any  Government  agency  more  free- 
dom to  scrutinize  an  individual's  finan- 
cial affairs.  Legal  process  has  always  been 
and  is  still  required  for  anyone  to  have 
access  to  these  records.  This  bill  merely 
assures  that  the  records  will  be  available 
if  there  is  a  proven  need  for  them. 

This  provision  is  both  necessarj'  and 
desirable.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
important  provision  of  this  bill  is  the 
one  that  requires  reports  on  the  exports 
and  imports  of  currency  and  coin  or 
similar  monetary  instruments.  For  years, 
dishonest  gamblers  and  other  racketeers 
have  been  shipping  cash  and  cash 
equivalents  to  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts with  an  almost  absolute  immu- 
nity from  detection.  For  years,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Justice 
Department  have  suspected  that  huge 
amounts  of  "skim"  money  has  foimd  its 
way  from  the  gambling  casino  to  secret 
Swiss  banks.  "Skim"  money  is  exactly 
what  the  name  infers.  It  is  cash  taken 
off  the  top  of  gambling  proceeds  before 
any  accounting  is  made  for  tax  purposes. 

The  record  is  also  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  Americans  who  are  not  normally 
considered  criminals  in  the  ugly  sense, 
but  who  ship  cash  income  to  secret  for- 
eign banks  to  avoid  taxes.  In  some  cases, 
the  American  would  be  willing  to  pay 
taxes  on  this  cash  income  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  cash  ■was  illegally 
obtained  through  the  operation  of  some 
racket,  con  game,  or  other  manipulation. 

Nothing  in  the  law  prohibits  the 
carrying  of  cash  abroad.  It  is  perfectly 
perrnlssible  for  Americans  to  take  what- 
ever amounts  of  cash  they  can  in  and 
out  of  the  country  without  violating  the 
law.  It  should  be  understood  that  this 
bill  does  not  impose  controls  which  would 
in  any  way  prohibit  the  export  or  im- 
port of  currency  or  coin. 

It  does,  however,  require  that  persons 
who  import  or  export  over  $5,000  at  any 
one  time  or  $10,000  in  any  one  year  to 
file  a  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  explaining  the  natiu-e  and  pur- 
pose of  the  transaction.  Failure  to  file 
such  reports  can  result  in  forfeiture  of 
the  cash  involved,  in  addition  to  the 
other  penalties  set  forth  in  the  title. 

These  dollar  amounts  are  set  high  so 
as  not  to  create  a  lot  of  redtape  for 
toiulsts  or  other  Americans  who  carry 
money  abroad  for  legitimate  purposes. 

One  case  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
hearings  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind 
of  thing  this  section  of  the  bill  is  aimed 


at.  A  man  named  Max  Orovitz  was  con- 
victed last  year  in  a  Federal  district 
court  of  New  York  for  selling  almost  a 
half-million  dollars  in  bonds  in  viola- 
tion of  the  securities  laws.  The  bonds 
were  held  in  a  Swiss  bank.  This  illegal 
transaction  was  imcovered  as  a  result  of 
a  package  which  fell  and  broke  open  on 
the  floor  of  the  New  York  Post  OflBce. 
The  package  contained  some  $50,000  in 
cash.  Tlie  investigation  brought  on  by 
this  discovery  led  to  the  conviction  of  Mr. 
Orovitz,  who  was  fined  and  given  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  One  of  the  ironies  of 
the  case  is  that  before  the  indictment 
Mr.  Orovitz  or  his  agent  demanded  and 
received  the  $50,000  cash,  even  though 
this  cash  represented  the  subject  of  a 
suspected  criminal  action.  The  case  il- 
lustrates that  it  is  so  easy  to  bring  cash 
in  and  out  of  the  United  States  that  the 
regular  mails  are  being  used. 

If  this  legislation  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  above  case  and  the 
proper  report  had  not  been  filed,  the 
$50,000  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
forfeiture  provisions.  The  principals 
also  would  have  been  subject  to  the  ad- 
ditional criminal  penalties  of  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both, 
if  the  importation  of  the  money  was 
knowingly  committed  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  commission  of  any  other 
violation  of  Federal  law. 

This  is  admittedly  a  very  stiff  penalty, 
but  we  are  talking  about  crimes  where 
very  large  sums  of  money  are  involved. 
We  cannot  expect  to  deter  a  criminal 
from  sending  a  million  dollars  of  stolen 
money  out  of  the  coimtry  if  the  only 
thing  he  has  to  fear,  if  caught.  Is  a  $10,- 
000  fine  and  a  suspended  sentence. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  essential 
to  a  good  strong  bill  that  will  stop  these 
unlawful  practices. 

I  commend  its  authorship  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  considerable  publicity  recently  in 
the  press  and  from  others,  inside  and 
outside  the  Government,  regarding  treaty 
negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  United  States  and 
Swiss  Governments.  Some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  such  a  treaty 
would  solve  the  problems  created  by  for- 
eign bank  secrecy. 

These  treaty  negotiations  began 
shortly  after  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  conducted  a  1-day  hearing 
on  December  9,  1968,  in  regard  to  the 
legal  and  economic  impact  of  foreign 
banking  procedures  on  the  United  States. 
Tills  hearing,  which  heard  testimony 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
for  the  first  time  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  public  the  need  for 
legislation  to  halt  the  abuses  of  Amer- 
icans using  foreign  bank  secrecy  to  hide 
illegal  activities. 

Since  that  time,  representatives  from 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  State,  Treasxuy, 
and  Justice,  and  the  SEC  have  had 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
Swiss  Government  to  develop  procedures 


for  some  type  of  Judicial  assistance 
treaty.  This  treaty,  would  be  reciprocal 
in  nature  and  would  enable  our  State 
and  Federal  prosecutors  to  secure  infor- 
mation and  evidence  from  Switzerland 
for  investigations  and  prosecutions 
within  the  Uruted  States. 

Both  governments  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  obtain  such  a 
treaty.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  areas 
in  which  agreement  would  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  both  countries. 

However,  we  must  not  be  naive  and 
think  that  a  treaty  would  be  the  solution 
to  the  problems  created  by  foreign  bank 
secrecy. 

The  Swiss  have  no  equivalent  to  our 
securities  and  criminal  tax  laws.  There- 
fore, evidence  for  any  prosecution  for 
these  so-called  fiscal  offenses  could  not 
be  made  available  by  the  Swiss  under  any 
treaty. 

As  recently  as  April  28,  1970,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  one  of  the  Swiss 
negotiators,  Mr.  Pierre  Nussbaumer  of 
the  Swiss  Foreign  Ministry,  as  saying 
that  he  doubts  Switzerland  villi  ever 
agree  to  blanket  U.S.  access  to  Swiss  se- 
cret bank  accounts  in  investigations  of 
tax  fraud.  The  article  continues  to  quote 
Mr.  Nussbaumer  as  saying  that  things 
look  better  in  the  field  of  organized 
crime,  which  sometimes  also  involves  tax 
fraud. 

We  would  certainly  welcome  assistance 
in  combating  organized  crime  and  hope 
that  the  negotiations  in  this  area  are 
productive.  I  imderstand  that  the  Swiss 
have  already  been  cooperative  in  fur- 
nishing information  relating  to  the  fi- 
nancing and  smuggling  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Eugene  Rossides,  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Einforce- 
ment  and  Operations,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee  about  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiations said: 

The  United  States  must  also  look  to  Its 
own  laws  to  determine  whether  we  are  doing 
all  that  we  can  do  to  stop  tax  evasion  and 
other  crime. 

Mr.  Rossides'  statement  is  very  sound. 
It  is  most  important  to  be  imderstood 
that  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcing  compliance  with  Amer- 
ican laws  by  Americans  and  those  doing 
business  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Will  Wilson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  stated  before  the  committee — 

We  are  aware  that  a  viable  treaty  with  the 
Swiss  government  Is  not  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem  of  foreign  bank  secrecy.  Many 
other  countries  have  adopted  secrecy  laws. 
We  must  make  certain  that  we  do  not  substi- 
tute the  commercial  secrecy  system  of  one 
country  for  that  of  another. 

These  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  are  ex- 
tensively involved  in  the  negotiations, 
have  pointed  out  that  a  treaty  alone 
would  not  solve  the  problems  created  by 
barJjt  secrecy. 

There  are  presently  more  than  a  dozen 
other  coimtries  which  have  adopted  bank 
secrecy  laws  that  can  be  used  by  Ameri- 
cans to  violate  our  laws.  A  treaty  with 
any  one  coimtry  or  every  country  but  one 
would  still  not  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  And,  to  negotiate  a  meaningful 
treaty  with  every  country  would  take 
years  to  accomplish.  Therefore,  while  we 
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welcome  such  treaties.  Congress  must 
recognize  its  responsibilities  and  act  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  now,  I 
tliink  Uiat  most  of  the  Members  are 
familiar  with  the  two  majors  tilings  that 
this  bill  attempts  to  accomplish — im- 
proved bank  recordkeeping  procedures 
and  limitations  on  the  use  of  secret  for- 
eign financial  facilities.  The  chairman 
has  adequately  explained  the  need  for 
the  legislation  as  well  as  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  very  basic  disagreement  between  the 
committee  bill  and  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  fundamental,  if  not 
rather  sophisticated,  distinction  between 
the  two  versions  of  the  legislation  be 
understood  by  all  because  the  differences 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  tlie  nature  of  the 
constitutional  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  similarity 
in  the  two  bills.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much 
of  H.R.  15073  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, incorporates  strengthening  lan- 
guage which  was  lifted  directly  from  the 
administration  bill  or  incorporated  as  a 
result  of  suggestions  from  the  Treasurj' 
Department.  I  refer  to  the  amendments 
expanding  title  I  beyond  banks  to  cover 
all  institutions  which  perform  enumer- 
ated financial  functions.  There  was  a 
similar  expansion  of  the  coverage  of  title 
n  dealing  with  the  foreign  banking  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  one  little  noticed  differ- 
ence appears  in  chapter  4  of  title  II.  The 
Patman  bill  originally  required  that 
Americans  and  those  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction maintain  records  of  their  trans- 
actions with  financial  facilities  in  se- 
crecy jurisdictions.  The  final  version  of 
the  bill,  after  an  excellent  suggestion 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  requires 
not  only  that  records  of  transactions  but 
also  records  of  relationsliipjs  maintained 
be  kept.  This  is  quite  a  significant  im- 
provement in  that  the  dishonest  few  who 
have  already  salted  away  their  ill-gotten 
gains  in  secret  foreign  accounts  will  have 
to  maintain  records  of  those  accounts  In 
this  country. 

So.  no  one  can  quarrel  that  the  ad- 
ministration provisions  which  were  in- 
corporated into  the  commitee  bill  were 
definite  improvements.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration's principal  approach  to  the 
legislation  is  somewhat  disturbing.  The 
basic  difference  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  first  four  lines  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  with  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
committee  bill.  The  administration  bill, 
H.R.  16444.  states  that  the  "Secretary 
may  by  regiilation  require  any  domestic 
financial  institution  to  retain  or  main- 
tain in  the  United  States  any  types  of 
records  or  evidence  which  he  determines 
are  likely  to  have  a  high  degree  of  use- 
fulness in  criminal,  tax  or  regulatory 
investigations  or  proceedings."  The  com- 
mitee bill  states  on  page  2,  beginning 
with  line  14,  "The  Congress  finds  that 
adequate  records  maintained  by  insured 
banks  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness 
in  criminal,  tax  and  regiilatory  investi- 
gations and  proceedings."  Note  that  in 


the  administration  version  the  Secretary 
may  require  records  which  he  determines 
are  useful.  By  tliis  grant  of  discretion 
to  the  Secretary,  the  administration  was 
asking  the  Congress  to  cede  almost  its 
entire  legislative  function  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  committee  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  traditional 
concept  of  laying  down  specific  congres- 
sional criteria  with  adequate  flexibility 
given  to  the  administrator  to  meet  prac- 
tical problems.  Tliis  is  the  basic  differ- 
ence. 

All  of  us  have  some  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er this  legislation  will  present  an  effec- 
tive answer  to  the  pro|>lems  presented 
by  Americans'  use  of  secret  foreign  fi- 
nancial facilities.  However,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  bill  represents  the  best  ef- 
fort of  our  conunittee  and  that  in  the 
future  years,  if  experience  dictates,  we 
can  improve  upon  it  and  make  it  more 
effective. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rees). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of  the 
bill  requires  the  maintenance  of  desig- 
nated records  by  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions.  It  also  requires  the  iden- 
tification of  account  holders  and  those 
authorized  to  deal  with  accounts. 

Title  I  does  not  touch  directly 
on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  secret  for- 
eign bank  accounts.  However,  its  enact- 
ment is  no  less  important  than  those 
parts  of  the  bill  covering  financial  trans- 
actions with  institutions  located  in  se- 
crecy jurisdictions. 

When  the  committee  first  considered 
the  problem  of  foreign  bank  secrecy,  the 
members  and  the  staff  held  innumerable 
discussions  with  various  law  enforcement 
agencies,  particularly  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  staff  per- 
sonnel of  these  agencies  all  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  committee  could  per- 
form a  useful  service  for  law  enforcement 
if  it  expanded  its  inquiry  beyond  foreign 
bank  secrecy  to  include  recordkeeping 
practices  of  domestic  American  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions. 

The  law  enforcement  staffs  of  these 
agencies  have  been  disturbed  for  some 
time  because  some  of  the  larger  banks 
were  abandoning  their  traditional  prac- 
tices of  microfilming  all  of  their  checks. 
They  explained  the  banks  were  elimina- 
ting the  records  because  they  felt  that  the 
expenses  entailed  in  microfilming  checks 
simply  were  not  worth  the  benefit  gained 
by  the  bank.  But,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, especially  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  desperately  need  to  examine  mi- 
crofilmed checks  and  other  documents  in 
connection  with  their  investigations. 

So,  while  the  advantages  to  the  banks 
of  microfilming  checks  might  be  small, 
accessibility  to  such  records  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  crucial. 

There  are  problems  even  with  those 
banks  who  do  microfilm  checks.  Many  of 
these  banks  keep  the  microfilm  copies  on 
file  for  as  little  as  6  months.  Others  may 
keep  them  for  a  year  and  some  may  keep 
them  for  the  period  of  the  applicable 
statutes  of  limitations.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  some  imlformlty  as  to  the  pe- 
riods for  which  these  records  are  kept. 


Some  cases  active  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  today  were  commenced  5  or 
10  years  ago.  You  can  imagine  the  frus- 
tration when  the  IRS  subpenas  the 
microfilm  copies  of  checks  for  a  particu- 
lar account  only  to  find  that  the  copies 
were  indeed  made  and  shortly  thereafter 
destroyed. 

While  photocopies  or  microfilms  of 
checks  are  probably  considered  by  law 
enforcement  people  as  the  most  impor- 
tant kind  of  record  maintained  by  a 
bank,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
kind  of  record  which  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  this  area.  For  example,  copies  of 
notes,  drafts,  ledger  cards,  and  so  forth 
can  be  highly  useful  in  a  criminal  In- 
vestigation. Therefore,  title  I  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  require  the 
maintenance  of  these  records.  Second 
only  in  importance  to  photocopies  of 
checks  is  the  maintenance  of  records 
which  clearly  identify  depositors  and 
those  who  are  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
account.  Now,  the  account  holder  him- 
self can  usually  be  easily  identified.  How- 
ever, the  authorized  agent  or  courier  or 
messenger  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
him,  who  can  make  deposits  and  with- 
drawals from  that  account  Is  many  times 
difQcult  to  identify.  Representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department  have  summed  up 
their  innumerable  difficulties  in  this  area 
in  a  single  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  a 
notorious  hoodlum  now  residing  out  of 
the  country  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  has  a  checking  ac- 
count with  a  large  New  York  bank.  On 
any  number  of  occasions  a  complete 
stranger  shows  up  at  the  tellers  window 
and  makes  a  $1,000  deposit  or  with- 
drawal. Under  present  law  and  methods 
of  doing  business,  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
who  that  complete  stranger  is.  His  Iden- 
tification might  be  vitally  important  to 
the  making  of  a  case  against  the  hood- 
lum or  in  the  uncovering  of  a  conspiracy. 
Every  day  in  the  major  banks  of  the 
country,  couriers  and  messengers  freely 
come  in  and  out  transacting  business  for 
the  account  of  their  principals.  In  only 
rare  cases  are  these  people  identified. 

Identifying  those  who  do  business  with 
an  account  is  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  due  process  and  does  not  unduly 
interfere  with  the  right  of  privacy.  In 
recent  years,  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  at  one  time  or  another  been  asked 
to  identify  himself  when  cashing  his  own 
or  another's  check  at  a  bank  or  a  store. 
Most  of  us  have  also  had  our  pictures 
taken  with  the  explanation  that  it  was 
for  our  own  protection.  Title  I  of  the  bill 
does  not  go  this  far.  It  merely  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
write  regulations  calling  for  the  identi- 
fication of  account  holders  and  those  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
count. It  is  contemplated  that  such 
identification  will  take  the  form  of  a  sig- 
nature card  disclosing  only  the  barest  of 
details. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  drafts  of  this 
legislation  limited  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  title  I  to  dome.stic  banks. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  staff  it  was  subsequently 
revised  to  cover  persons  performing  func- 
tions such  as  issuing  or  redeeming  travel- 
ers checks,  checks,  money  orders,  trans- 
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ferring  or  transmitting  funds  or  credits 
domestically  or  internationally,  operat- 
ing a  cm-rency  exchange  or  credit  card 
system  and  performing  similar  functions. 
Tliis  expansion  of  the  title  I  record- 
keeping requirements  to  Institutions 
other  than  banks  is  designed  to  prevent 
use  of  these  institutions  by  criminals 
once  they  find  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  have  effectively  closed 
banks  to  their  wrongdoing.  If  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  are  made  applica- 
ble to  all  of  these  institutions,  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  law  enforcement  will 
have  been  made. 

Finally,  section  21(i)  of  title  I  exempts 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
domestic  financial  transactions  of  less 
than  $500.  When  this  committee  amend- 
ment is  considered  I  understand  that  the 
c hail-man  will  oppose  it.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  that  this  ex- 
emption makes  no  sense  if  we  are  to  have 
a  coherent  statute.  As  I  have  already 
said,  most  banks  already  maintain  these 
records. 

The  opponents  of  the  recordkeeping 
provisions  of  this  legislation  attempt  to 
make  two  major  points.  First,  they  create 
visions  of  mountains  of  unnecessary  and 
useless  paperwork  as  high  as  the  Swiss 
Alps.  They  anticipate  that  some  bureau- 
crat in  Washington  will  make  them  save, 
categorize,  or  microfilm  every  scrap  of 
paper  handled  by  their  tellers.  Their  sec- 
ond point  involves  the  expenses  of  this 
tremendous  paperwork  burden,  claiming 
that  it  is  unfair  to  them  and  to  their  de- 
positors who  must  ultimately  pay  the  in- 
creased cost  and  suffer  the  consequences 
of  such  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  doomsday  pre- 
dictions do  not  accord  with  experience. 
Tlie  overwhelming  number  of   records 
which  will  be  required  to  be  kept  under 
this  legislation  are  already  maintained 
by  our  financial  institutions.  As  I  stated 
before,  the  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
simply  to  halt  a  developing  trend  away 
from  the  keeping  of  such  records  and  to 
make  sure  that  those  records  which  have 
a  high  degree  of  usefulness  in  criminal, 
tax  or  regulatory  proceedings  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  of  this  country  in  a  con- 
sistent and  orderly  fashion.  At  first  the 
industry    would    have    us    believe    that 
there  were  some  40  billion  checks  a  year 
which  had  to  be  microfilmed.  They  sub- 
sequently cut  this  figure  in  half  to  the 
actual  amount  of  20  bilhon  checks  per 
year.  The  industry  also  argued  that  these 
checks  would  have  to  be  microfilmed  by 
each    institution    through    which    they 
pass.  This  allegation  was  also  abandoned 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  legis- 
lation intended  that  only  the  drawee 
bank — "the  bank  on  which  it  Is  drawn 
and     presented     for     payment" — need 
maintain  a  photocopy.  As  I  said  before, 
most  of  these  checks   are  microfilmed 
already. 

The  committee  took  testimony  from 
the  National  Microfilm  Association  and 
the  two  largest  manufacturers  of  bank 
microfilm  equipment — Eastman  Kodak 
and  Bell  &  Howell.  These  witnesses 
testified  that  the  cost  of  microfilming  a 
check  ranges  from  0.5  mil  for  a  large 
bank  to  1.5  mils  for  smaller  banks.  These 


costs  include  labor,  materials  and  equip- 
ment. This  testimony  and  appropriate 
charts  can  be  found  beginning  on  page 
340  of  the  hearing  record.  Now,  when  we 
talk  about  0.5  mil  to  1.5  mils  per  check 
and  when  we  compare  this  to  the  normal 
service  charge  that  bank  customers  pay 
on  their  checking  accounts  and  when 
we  consider  that  banks  are  already  mi- 
crofilming checks,  the  cost  of  this  aspect 
of  the  bill  is  indeed  mlniscule. 

During  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee  on  this  legislation.  I,  my- 
self was  quite  concerned  about  the  im- 
position of  expensive  suid  burdensome 
photocopying  requirements  on  domestic 
banks.  I  caUed  several  large  banks,  both 
in  California  and  Washington,  and  I  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  banks  already 
microfilm  checks. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  safe- 
guard that  the  financial  community  has 
against  overly  burdensome  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  is  that  the  legislation 
quite  wisely  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  is  given  very 
broad  discretion  in  drafting  the  regula- 
tions and  is  given  an  even  broader  flexi- 
bility in  tailoring  the  regulations  to  the 
ability  of  the  banks  and  financial  insti- 
tutions to  maintain  these  records.  I  call 
your  attention  to  section  21(f)  which 
states,  and  I  quote,  "in  addition  to  or  in 
lieu  of  the  records  and  evidence  other- 
wise referred  to  in  this  section,  each  in- 
sured bank  shall  maintain  such  records 
and  evidence  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  anoth- 
er point  here  that  we  all  seem  to  be  miss- 
ing. Even  if  there  is  some  additional  cost 
to  the  financial  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, even  if  there  will  be  some  burden, 
even  if  these  Institutions  do  have  to  do  a 
little  more  in  terms  of  recordkeeping 
than  they  have  done,  should  not  they  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us  bear  some  of  the 
costs  of  fighting  crime.  In  these  days 
when  all  levels  and  t3rpes  of  crime  are 
mushrooming  beyond  manageable  pro- 
portions, the  taxpayer  is  being  called  up- 
on to  pay  more  and  more  money  for  law 
enforcement.  Surely  the  banks  and  other 
corporations  who  will  be  required  to  keep 
some  additional  records  or  maintain  the 
records  they  already  keep  cannot  com- 
plain too  loudly  about  taking  on  a  small 
portion  of  this  burden.  Perhaps  the  vir- 
tue of  title  I  of  this  legislation  is  that 
it  is  designed  to  create  the  climate  for 
more  efBcient  law  enforcement.  It  could 
serve  as  a  very  helpful  crime  preventive 
so  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained  are  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  burden  taken. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bank  records  and  foreign  transactions 
bill  was  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  at  a  special  meeting 
the  chairman  called  on  December  9, 
1968.  On  that  date  a  hearing  was  held 
on  the  legal  and  economic  impact  of  for- 
eign banking  procedures  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  witness  at  these 
hearings  was  Mr.  Robert  Morgenthau, 
the  then  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York. 


From  Mr.  Morgentliau's  testimony  it 
was  concluded  the  committee  should  ad- 
dress itself  to  legislation  in  this  matter. 
The  main  problem  in  devising  legislation 
was  to  avoid  undue  burdening  of  the 
huge  volume  of  international  commerce 
and  the  creation  of  a  complex  and  ex- 
pensive Federal  activity.  The  final  draft 
of  the  bill  attempts  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  bill  contains  three  substan- 
tial titles : 

Title  I  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  regulations  where- 
by insured  banks,  insured  institutions 
and  other  financial  institutions  must 
maintain  appropriate  tjrpe  of  records 
which  have  or  may  have  a  hi^  degree 
of  usefulness  in  criminal  tax  or  regula- 
tory investigations. 

Title  U  provides  for  records  and  re- 
ports of  domestic  currency  transactions, 
export  and  import  of  monetary  instru- 
ments and  records  of  foreign  transac- 
tions by  residents  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  persons  doing  business 
therein. 

Title  ni  amends  section  7-A  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  obtain 
or  retain  credit  in  violation  of  rules  or 
regiilations  issued  pursuant  to  that  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  markup  of 
this  legislation  there  was  considerable 
discrepancy  between  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  committee  staff  as  to 
the  proper  approach  to  best  accommo- 
date the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  It 
was  suggested  by  Treasury  that  addi- 
tional amendments  were  needed  to  as- 
sure adequate  authority  in  the  Treasury 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and 
to  Umit  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  its  in- 
tended purposes. 

However,  in  the  interim  2  months' 
period  since  the  committee  print  was 
authorized,  I  have  not  heard  from  the 
Treasury  Department  personaUy  con- 
cerning these  desired  suggestions. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  legislation  before  us  today  in 
its  present  form  and  hope  that  no 
amendments  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  before  me  the  gentleman's 
additional  views  in  which  he  makes  the 
following  statement: 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  has  failed  to 
adopt  a  number  of  desirable  euggestloiiB 
made  by  the  Treasury  which  are  needed  to 
assure  adequate  authority  In  the  Treastiry 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  Its  intended 
purpose — to  assist  criminal,  tax,  and  regula- 
tory investigations  and  proceedings.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  amendments  should  be  made 
before   the   bill    Is   Anally   enacted. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that  state- 
ment? I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that  for  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
As  I  said  a  couple  of  minutes  ago,  the 
question  before  our  committee  was  be- 
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tween  the  Treasury  Department  and 
certAin  staff  members  as  to  the  proper 
approach  to  accomplish  the  objective. 
I  tielieve  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wanted  a  little  more  flexibility  than  what 
IS  contained  in  the  biU.  However,  as  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Widnall)  said  previ- 
ously, if  the  Treasury-  Department  has 
any  questions  about  those  provisions, 
they  will  have  an  opportionity  to  take 
them  up  with  the  other  body.  For  the 
moment  certainly,  with  regard  to  the 
particular  views  the  gentleman  spoke 
about  here,  I  for  one  would  like  to  say 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  legislation 
in  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  The  gentleman  is  then 
supporting  the  bill  as  is? 

Mr    STANTON.    Correct. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan '  Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  hearings  into  the 
uses  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  have 
clearly  demonstrated  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  curb  their  use  for  various  criminal 
purposes.  Although  I  support  legislation 
for  this  purpose  as  does  the  administra- 
tion, I  do  not  favor  a  number  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  15073.  We  shall  support 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  15073  as  reT>orted 
in  the  interest  of  giving  some  useable  au- 
thority to  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
this  year,  but  I  think  it  essential  that  I 
comment  on  some  of  the  bill's  deficien- 
cies. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  foreign  fi- 
nancial institutions — many  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  secrecy  doctrine  and  are 
therefore  practically  required  to  provide 
their  services  on  a  secret  basis — are  uti- 
lized primarily  for  absolutely  honest  and 
essential  business  purposes.  It  is  not  our 
mtention  to  restrict  these  uses  in  any 
way.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  exercise 
great  care  in  legislating  to  make  sure  we 
do  not  Inadvertently  impose  requirements 
that  do  impede  the  orderly  conduct  of  in- 
ternational business  transactions.  One  of 
the  major  concerns  we  have  about  this 
bill  is  that  it  will  do  just  this.  I  should 
point  out  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
either  side  of  thfe  aisle  about  our  intent. 
The  differences  which  have  divided  us  on 
this  measure  relate  to  the  means  of 
achieving  the  objective  and  probably  the 
degree  of  caution  being  exercised. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Ros- 
sides  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  types 
of  records  which  might  best  be  kept  to 
restrict  the  use  of  these  foreign  inst.ta- 
tions  for  dishonest  purposes  without 
placing  undue  burdens  on  all  domestic 
financial  institutions  and  the  many 
honest  businesses  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. It  should  be  noted  that  these  dis- 
honest uses  of  foreign  banks  run  the 
gamut  of  crimes  from  tax  eva."^ion,  to 
gambling,  stock  manipulation,  arbitrage, 
dishonest  purchase  and  sales  contracts, 
just  to  name  a  few.  The  methodologies 
involved  are  as  diverse  as  the  crimes  and 
the  ingenuities  of  the  criminals.  To  make 


this  legislation  really  useful  and  yet  not 
burdensome,  the  Treasury  has  strongly 
recommended  against  the  mandatory 
recordkeeping  approaches  embodied  in 
H.R.  15073  and  requested  a  more  flexible 
authority  which  could  be  utilized  selec- 
tively as  its  continuing  study  defines  the 
need.  We  in  the  minority  would  have  pre- 
ferred this  approach. 

Regretfully,  I  conclude  that  there  has 
been  some  psychological  reaction  to  con- 
tinuing references  to  "secret  foreign  bank 
accounts."  In  some  countries — Switzer- 
land being  the  most  notorious  example — 
there  is  a  very  high  degree  of  secrecy 
associated  with  bank  accounts,  but  in  all 
countries.  Including  the  United  States, 
there  is  some  secrecy.  While  "secrecy" 
and  "privacy"  may  not  be  entirely  syn- 
onomous,  there  is  a  relationship.  Most 
of  us  in  recent  years  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  unwaiTanted  in- 
vasions of  privacy  by  government  agen- 
cies. None  will  disagree  that  the  citizen 
is  entitled  to  his  privacy — and  the  se- 
crecy of  his  financial  transactions  except 
pursioant  to  due  process  of  law — is  a  right 
to  which  he  Is  entitled.  I  want  to  urge 
that  as  we  consider  this  measure  we  not 
fall  prey  to  emotional  reactions  to  sinister 
references  to  "secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts," but  remember  that  a  degree  of 
secrecy  Is  present  in  all  bank  accounts. 
The  only  legitimate  purpose  of  this  bill  la 
to  provide  a  means  of  piercing  the  veil 
of  secrecy  when  there  are  proper  and 
legal  reasons  to  do  so.  Without  the  so- 
called  Stanton  amendment  to  this  bill. 
exempting  domestic  financial  transac- 
tions of  under  $500  from  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements,  there  would  exist  un- 
limited opportunities  for  flagrant  inva- 
sions of  privacy. 

Members  should  recognize  that  despite 
numerous  casual  references  to  H.R.  15073 
as  the  foreign  secret  bank  account  bill, 
it  Is  much  more  than  that.  First,  its  re- 
cordkeeping provisions  apply  equally  to 
all  financial  transactions,  even  all  foreign 
financial  transactions.  Records  and  re- 
ports could  be  required  on  all  foreign 
transactions  regardless  of  whether  the 
account  was  in  Switzerland,  Canada,  the 
Bahamas,  or  Zulu  land. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
held  extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  15073. 
which  I  joined  17  Members  in  introduc- 
ing. We  worked  closely  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  drafting  effective 
language  which  we  hope  will  eliminate 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts 
for  illegal  purposes. 

We  took  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on 
how  illegally  acquired  cash  is  taken  from 
the  United  States  and  deposited  in  secret 
accounts  abroad  without  authorities  be- 
ing able  to  trace  or  stop  such  practices. 

Many  of  us  were  concerned  over  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  to  impose  on  fi- 
nancial institutions  uimecessary  burden- 
some paperwork.  I  do  not  feel  the  bUl  as 
reported  will  unduly  hamper  the  insti- 
tutions involved. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objec- 
tives of  aR.  15073  are  worthwhile  and 
desirable.  If  enacted  into  law,  I  believe 
it  would  effectively  aid  the  Treasury  and 
Justice    Departments    to    identify    tax 


evaders,  stock  manipulators,  and  other 
criminals  who  now  use  secret  bank  ac- 
counts abroad  to  hide  their  nefarious 
crimes  against  society.  The  bill  should 
be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  I 
of  the  bill  before  us  appears  unimpor- 
tant. It  purports  to  do  no  more  than, 
to  quote  the  committee's  report,  to  "im- 
pose certain  recordkeeping  requirements 
on  a  few  sizable  banks  which  have 
abolished  or  limited  the  practice  of 
photocopying  checks,  drafts,  and  similar 
instruments  drawn  on  them  or  presented 
for  payment."  To  accomplish  this,  how- 
ever, the  measure  amends  Federal  law  to 
require  all  insured  banks  to  comply  with 
the  photocopying  requirements.  While 
it  is  true  that  many  banks  are  already 
photocopying  checks,  it  is  not  insigni- 
ficant that — in  the  future — these  records 
will  be  mandated  by  Federal  law.  As  such 
they  may  take  on  a  slightly  different 
status  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  record  cus- 
todian and  the  Federal  agencies. 

The  law  has  not  placed  the  bank- 
customer  relationship  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  attorney-client  or  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  WhUe  there  is  much 
written  about  the  sanctity  of  the  rela- 
tionship, there  is  a  paucity  of  cases  in 
which  customers  have  been  permitted 
to  recover  against  banks  who  without 
prior  approval  made  the  customer's  rec- 
ords available  to  some  third  party.  No 
reported  case  has  been  discovered  in 
which  a  bank  customer  has  prevailed 
against  a  bank  which — without  either 
customer  approval  or  court  order — re- 
leased bank  records  on  the  customer's 
dealings. 

The  important  issue  which  lurks  be- 
hind title  I  of  this  bill  is:  what  safe- 
guards exist  to  insure  that  the  bank  rec- 
ords mandated  by  Federal  law  are  not, 
also,  made  fair  game  for  every  Federal 
agent  who  wishes  to  indulge  his  curiosity 
concerning  the  dealings  of  a  citizen?  To 
fail  to  spell  out  in  clear  legislative  lan- 
guage the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  access  to  bank  records  may  be  ob- 
tained would  be  a  grave  oversight.  It 
might  well  lead  to  uncertainty  in  the 
banking  industry  and  inconsistent  prac- 
tices by  law  enforcement  agencies.  My 
concern  over  the  prospect  of  inconsistent 
interpretations  led  me  to  propound  the 
following  question  to  the  three  principal 
Federal  law  enforcement  oflBcials:  by 
what  means  would  your  agency,  under 
the  terms  of  H.R.  15073,  obtain  access  to 
Information  retained  by  financial  insti- 
tutions? The  answers  I  received  did 
nothing  to  allay  my  fears. 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  his 
Department  would  continue  Its  present 
practice  of  issuing  grand  jury  subpenaa 
for  records  required  in  development  of  a 
criminal  case. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  wrote  that  access  would  be 
by  consent  of  the  party  lawfully  in  con- 
trol of  the  information  or  by  subpena. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Enforcement  and  Operations  ad- 
vises that  access  to  information  will  be 
obtained  by  the  Internal  Revnue  Service 
under  current  law  which  gives  "summons 
power  under  which  a  summons  can  be 
issued  to  obtain  records  In  connection 
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with  a  specific  investigation."  He  would 
not,  however,  indicate  how  the  Secretary 
intended  to  employ  the  broad  power  to 
impose  additional  reporting  require- 
ments. Recent  reports  of  the  abuse  of 
Federal  income  tax  records  by  high  ad- 
ministration officials  leaves  little  doubt 
about  the  possible  consequences  of  per- 
mitting doubt  to  exist  concerning  the 
conditions  under  which  access  may  be 
had  to  information  assembled  at  Gov- 
ernment's behest. 

This  very  serious  potentisd  threat  to 
the  constituUonally  ordained  right  of  pri- 
vacy embodied  in  this  bill  can  be  averted. 
I  propose  the  addition  of  language  to 
title  I  of  the  bill  providing  that  on  page 
9,  line  3.  is  added  section  124.  "The  rec- 
ords required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  made  available  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  only."  Re- 
number the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  its  provisions  and  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  it  will  be  of 
valuable  assistance  in  securing  much 
needed  law  enforcement  in  the  banking 
field.  The  domestic  bank  recordkeeping 
requirements  will  provide  useful  tools  in 
tax  and  criminal  investigations. 

Of  course,  the  records  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  carmot  be  the  subject 
of  a  "fishing  expedition"  by  some  over- 
zealous  law  enforcement  oflBcer.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  to  whom  these 
records  might  pertain  are  fully  protected 
and  the  legislative  history  makes  it  clear 
that  before  gaining  access  to  these  rec- 
ords the  government  authorities  must 
submit  to  due  legal  process.  In  other 
words,  the  records  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  subpena  or  a  warrant  or 
other  court  sanction  of  the  demand  for 
them. 

In  its  more  important  aspect,  the  bill 
closes  a  flagrant  and  enormous  loophole 
which  has  been  iUegally  used  by  Amer- 
icans without  fear  of  detection  for  dec- 
ades. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  secret 
foreign  bank  account,  the  secret  foreign 
trust  and  what  I  like  to  ctdl  the  secret 
foreign  business  deal. 

To  me,  it  is  an  outrage  against  our 
honest  and  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens for  this  Government  to  permit 
wealthy  Americans,  businessmen  and 
otherv  ise,  who  can  afford  the  $50,000  or 
$100,000  it  takes  to  do  business  In  these 
so-called  secrecy  jurisdictions,  to  so 
easily  avoid  paj-ment  of  their  just  taxes 
and  our  American  securities  laws. 

This  bill  goes  after  the  big  business- 
man, the  big  stock  market  manipulator, 
the  embezzler,  and  other  white  collar 
criminals  who  deal  in  amounts  of  money 
which  stagger  the  imagination. 

In  testifying  before  our  committee, 
U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  point- 
ed out  that  Swiss  banks  are  used  "by 
affluent  members  of  society,  including 
leaders  of  finance  and  Industry,  to  cheat 
ihe  Government  of  taxes  and  further 
conceal  other  criminal  conduct."  Some  of 
the  cases  are  so  shocking  that  it  is  a  won- 
der that  they  have  not  received  more  at- 
tention by  the  press.  So-called  legiti- 
mate businessmen  have  defrauded  the 


U.S.  Navy  of  millions  of  dollars  through 
the  use  of  Swiss  banks  and  dummy  Bel- 
gian corporations.  A  Swiss  bank  worked 
with  an  American  brokerage  firm  to  per- 
mit Americans  to  buy  millions  of  dollars 
of  securities  in  violation  of  our  securities 
laws.  A  corporation  executive  unloaded 
$500,000  worth  of  bonds  in  his  own  com- 
pany, again  in  violation  of  our  securities 
laws.  American  businessmen  hiding  be- 
hind  the  shelter  of   Swiss  banks  and 
Liechtenstein  trusts  have  seized  control 
of  American  corporations  not  only  in 
violation  of  the  securities  laws,  but  per- 
haps the  antitrust  laws.  In  March  of 
1969,  a  66-count  indictment  was  obtained 
against  six  persons  including  the  princi- 
ple officers  of  a  firm  whose  stock  is  traded 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  They 
had  illegally  distributed  the  firm's  stock 
out  of  Swiss  and  German  banks  as  well 
as  a  Liechtenstein  trust.  A  president  of  a 
member  firm  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change was  indicted  for  unlawful  deal- 
ings in  new  issues  which  were  purchased 
by    a    Panamanian    company    through 
Swiss  banks.  In  one  case,  a  number  of 
bank  employees  attempted  to  steal  al- 
most $12  million  from  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  by  sending  false  authoriza- 
tions to  a  Swiss  bank  to  transfer  funds. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  examples 
of  the  type  of  big  money  crime  that  this 
bill  tries  to  do  something  about.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  for  every  case  we 
know  about  there  are  dozens  of  others 
which  go  uninvestigated  and  unprose- 
cuted   because   of    the   foreign   secrecy 
laws.  It  gets  a  little  frustrating  when  an 
Internal  Revenue  agent  or  some  other 
law  enforcement  ofiBcer  can't  even  begin 
to  find  out  about  a  crooked  business  deal 
because  it  is  hidden  behind  an  iron  cur- 
tain of  foreign  secrecy  laws. 

This  bill  will  not  put  a  guaranteed 
stop  to  these  so-called  white-collar 
crimes.  It  will,  however,  pierce  the  se- 
crecy laws  to  the  extent  that  it  requires 
Americans  to  keep  records  of  their  desil- 
Ings  and  relationships  with  foreign  secret 
financial  institutions.  It  also  requires  our 
own  banks  to  maintain  records  on  trans- 
actions. 

I  have  heard  some  complaints  that  this 
bill  invades  the  right  of  privacy  and  that 
a  man's  business  dealings  are  his  own 
business  and  not  the  business  of  others. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  the  first  one 
on  this  fioor  to  urge  the  defeat  of  any 
legislation  which  would  be  an  imwar- 
ranted  interference  of  an  individual's 
right  of  privacy  or  would  disturb  the  con- 
fidentiality of  his  business  relationships. 
But,  I  also  would  be  the  first  to  demand 
that  every  American,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
pay  their  taxes  and  obey  the  law.  If  a 
man  in  his  business  relationships  uses  a 
secret  foreign  bank  account  to  evade  his 
taxes  or  to  Illegally  manipulate  securi- 
ties, he,  and  not  the  government,  has 
abused  his  right  of  privacy  and  his  privi- 
lege of  confidentiality.  This  bill  offers 
safeguards  to  individuals  and  to  busir 
nessmen.  Any  records  or  reports  required 
imder  the  bill  are  subject  to  the  same 
legal  procedures  that  exist  under  present 
law.  Before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Justice  Department  or  others  can 
obtain  these  records,  they  must  make  a 
sufficient    showing    of    wrongdoing    to 


justify  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  or  a 
subpena.  The  persons  tiffected  have  every 
right  in  the  world  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
courts  in  defeating  oppressive  and  prose- 
cuting access  by  the  Government. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  this  Congress 
passed  the  most  sweeping  tax  reform  bill 
since  1964.  The  main  reason  we  did  so 
was  because  Americans  were  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  the  tax  privileges  and  loop- 
holes enjoyed  by  those  in  the  higher  in- 
come brackets.  In  a  sense,  this  bill  is  a 
continuation  of  tax  reform  legislation.  It 
closes  what  may  well  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est loopholes  in  the  law — using  secret 
foreign  banks  as  a  tax  haven. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  publicity  sur- 
rounding our  hearings.  I  was  interested 
to  note  that  the  public  reaction  to  our 
hearings  was  not  so  much  geared  at  the 
crime  detection  aspects  of  this  bill,  but 
rather  to  a  sense  of  outrage  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  law  abiding  American  tax- 
payer gets  pretty  mad  when  he  hears  that 
high  income  people  do  not  pay  their  taxes 
because  they  can  afford  a  Swiss  bank 
account. 

It  is  about  time  the  Congress  cleared 
up  this  inequity.  We  can  start  by  passing 
this  biU. 

Mr.  ASHLEry.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
4  of  title  n  of  this  legislation  represents 
the  first  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  illegal  use  of  secret  foreign 
financial  facilities  by  Am.ericans.  The 
chairman  in  his  remarks  has  outlined 
the  variety  of  ways  that  these  secret  for- 
eign accounts  can  be  used  by  Americans 
in  derogation  of  our  laws.  Illegal  use  of 
these  accounts  is  so  frequent  and  so 
widespread  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  list  them  all.  One  of  the  things  that 
disturbs  me  is  that  everybody  seems  to 
know  about  it.  Let  me  read  to  you  a 
paragraph  from  an  article  entitled, 
'Eurodollars:  Using  the  Multinational 
Currency."  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine Corporate  Financing  in  the  March/ 
April  1970  issue.  The  article  was  written 
by  the  general  editor,  Chris  WeUes.  It  is 
an  interesting  discussion  on  the  Euro- 
dollar market — how  it  was  created,  how 
it  is  used  and  how  it  fluctuates.  The  fol- 
io ;ving  paragraph  is  part  of  the  general 
discussiwi  on  the  negotiable  Eurobond: 

The  Identity  of  the  ultimate  buyers  of 
Eurobonds  has  always  been  surrounded  by 
a  great  deal  of  mystery,  not  the  least  of  the 
reasons  being  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
them,  including  Americans  with  foreign 
bank  accounts,  regard  Eurobonds  as  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  IUegally  avoid  taxes.  Most  are 
wealthy  Individuals  (compared  to  the  U5., 
institutional  investing  In  Europe  Is  still  in 
its  Infancy).  "There  Is  a  smaU,  very  rich 
group  of  people — mostly  Greeks,  Italians  and 
Arabs — ^whom  we  can  rely  on  to  take  a  couple 
of  mlUion  of  almost  every  issue,"  says  a  Lon- 
don merchant  banker.  Many  of  these  buyers 
keep  their  money  In  Swiss  banks,  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  eventually  over  half  and  per- 
haps as  much  as  three-quarters  or  more  of 
most  issues  ends  up  in  Switzerland. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  In  this  bill 
or  in  this  section  which  will  prohibit 
Americans  or  anybody  else  from  pur- 
chasing negotiable  Eurobonds.  But,  If 
this  section  is  adopted.  Americans  who 
purchase  negotiable  Eurobonds  as  an 
"excellent  way  to  illegally  avoid  taxes" 
will  be  required  to  keep  records  of  their 
purchases  and  their  failure  to  do  so  will 
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subject  them  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
By  requiring  the  maintenance  of  these 
record?,  tlie  opportunity  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  will  no  longer 
be  quite  so  excellent. 

In  sreneral,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  endorsed  the  idea  behind  this  le?is- 
lation.  In  addition,  it  was  their  proposal 
to  add  a  question  to  our  personal  income 
tax  forms,  form  1040.  asking  whether  the 
taxpayer  maintains  a  foreign  bank  ac- 
count. On  May  11.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ser\-ice  announced  its  intention  to  in- 
clude the  question  on  next  year's  income 
tax  forms. 

This  new  Treasury  regulation  coupled 
with  the  recordkeeping  requirements  im- 
posed by  title  IV.  will  give  Treasury  im- 
portant new  tools  in  enforcing  our  tax 
laws. 

As  far  back  as  195b,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  concerned 
about  the  ever-growing  number  of 
Americans  who  dodge  their  income  taxes 
by  using  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 
Internal  Revenue  agents  have  been  con- 
stantly frustrated  in  their  attempts  to 
discover  not  only  whether  the  taxpayers 
have  these  accounts,  but  it  has  been  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  out  anything 
about  the  account  once  its  existence  has 
been  known. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  just  how 
many  Americans  participate  or  how 
much  money  is  involved  in  this  illicit 
activity. 

Robert  Morgenthau,  the  former  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  has  testified  that  the  tax 
alone  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  dozens  of  cases  which  he 
discussed  in  his  testimony  and  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  in  those 
cases,  some  of  which  were  mentioned  ear- 
lier by  the  chairman,  would  tend  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Morgenthau's  statement. 

Last  year  in  Barrens  Weekly  there  was 
a  front  page  feature  entitled  "Assault 
on  Privacy"  prepared  by  S.  J.  Rundt  and 
Associates,  consultants  on  international 
business.  While  the  article  was  critical 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  activities  on  the  problems 
of  foreign  bank  secrecy,  some  rather  in- 
teresting admissions  were  made.  The 
Rundt  organization  points  out  that  be- 
cause of  the  growing  mistrust  in  the 
U.S.  dollars  more  and  more  Americans 
were  sending  their  dollars  to  Switzerland. 
The  volume  of  this  traffic  was  so  heavy 
that  the  courier  fee  today  is  five  times 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago — rising  from 
less  than  1  percent  to  almost  5  percent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  article  goes  on 
to  say  that  "during  the  recent  gold 
bubbles. "  worried  Americans  were  aware 
that  their  dollar  was  not  as  good  as 
gold  and  during  those  hectic  days,  the 
largest,  oldest  and  universally  most  re- 
spected Swiss  banks  and  many  smaller 
ones  received  by  check  and  in  cash,  by 
cable  and  in  ordinary  envelopes  such 
huge  quantities  of  dollars  from  American 
depositors — many  of  them  pensioners  or 
small  savers — that  even  upon  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  extra  clerks  they 
could  not  open  the  mail  fast  enough,  book 
the  new  entries  and  return  receipts — 
within  less  than  six  to  eight  weeks." 

If  this  leading  international  consult- 


ant is  only  half  right  in  liis  observations, 
then  the  activities  of  many  Americans 
in  the  secret  foreign  bank  account  field 
are  a  national  disgrace.  The  clear  im- 
plication of  this  article  is  that  Americans 
were  sending  their  dollars  to  Switzerland 
during  a  period  of  rising  gold  prices  to 
do  what  they  are  forbidden  to  do  by 
American  law — buy  gold. 

Buying  gold  is  not  the  only  way  these 
secret  accounts  are  used.  Financial  ma- 
nipulators and  petty  criminals  have 
found  secret  accoimts  an  easy  and  safe 
way  to  cover  up  wrong  doing  or  avoid 
taxes. 

It  is  high  time  the  Congress  acted. 
This  bill  may  not  be  the  perfect  remedy. 
But  it  will  be  a  giant  first  step  in  serving 
notice  to  lawbreakers  that  the  secret  ac- 
count Is  no  longer  a  shelter  from  law 
enforcement. 

The  bill  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  15073.  As  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  original  bill,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  final  version  of  the 
bill,  with  one  exception  is  an  effective 
piece  of  legislation.  The  exception  is  the 
$500  exemption  in  title  I  which  the 
chairman  referred  to  in  his  remarks. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Congress  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  illegal  use 
of  secret  foreign  banking  facilities.  It  is 
also  the  first  time  in  recent  years  where 
we  have  attempted  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  inconsistent  and  sometimes 
incomplete  recordkeeping  practices  of 
our  fmaiicial  institutions.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  this  legislation  will  be  a  com- 
plete answer  to  such  a  serious  law-en- 
forcement problem  but  it  will  serve  no- 
tice on  those  who  would  avoid  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law  by  using 
these  secret  foreign  banks  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  to  deal  with  this  problem 
and  will  deal  with  it  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  the  specific  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion since  the  committee  report  and  the 
Members  who  have  already  spoken  have 
done  so.  I  would  like  to  discuss  who  uses 
foreign  bank  secrecy. 

These  foreign  secret  banks  have  been 
used  by  criminals,  embezzlers,  racket- 
eers, stock  market  manipulators,  and 
others  to  conceal  their  illegal  activities.  I 
am  not  talking  just  about  the  organized 
imderworld.  I  am  also  talking  about 
wealthy  individuals  and  businessmen 
who  for  years  have  been  playing  the 
Swiss  shell  game  with  U.S.  laws.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
businessmen  are  decent,  law-abiding,  and 
taxpaying  citizens.  However,  during  our 
committee  hearings  on  this  subject  I  sat 
and  listened  to  men  like  former  U.S.  At- 
torney Robert  Morgenthau  and  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division  testify  to  case  after 
case  where  so-called  white  collar 
criminals  have  evaded  taxes,  violated  our 
securities  laws,  engaged  in  illegal  pay- 
offs,  and  embezzled   fimds. 

These  cases  have  involved  tremendous 
amoim.ts  of  money.  One  of  our  witnesses 
indicated  that  the  loss  of  tax  revenues 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  criminal  as- 
pect, amounts  to  himdreds  of  millions  of 
doUars. 


Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  most 
sweeping  tax  reforms  since  1954.  Our 
whole  purixjse  was  to  close  or  to  limit  the 
gaping  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  where 
the  more  fortunate  people  in  our  country 
have  been  able  to  substantially  reduce  or 
virtually  escape  the  payment  of  their 
just  taxes.  Yet  we  did  not  close  perhaps 
the  largest  single  loophole  now  existing — 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  financial  facili- 
ties as  a  shelter  against  the  payment  of 
lawful  taxes.  We  must  do  so  now. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  legislation 
meets  constitutional  safeguards  on  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs.  The  legislation  does  not  give  law 
enforcement  officials  the  right  to  go  on 
"fishing  expeditions''  through  a  citizen's 
financial  files.  Our  citizens  should  have 
a  basic  right  of  privacy  in  conducting 
their  monetary  affairs.  We  have  made  it 
clear  that  before  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  examine  the  records  of  any  in- 
dividual they  must  resort  to  due  process 
of  law.  There  must  be  a  subpoena,  war- 
rant or  similar  legal  procedure  on  good 
cause  shown  before  these  records  can  be 
made  available  to  the  Government. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
2  of  title  II  of  the  bill  is  entitled  "Do- 
mestic currency  transaction."  It  requires 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury, 
or  his  designee,  of  transaction  involving 
the  payment,  receipt  or  transfer  of  U.S. 
currency  or  other  monetary  instruments 
involving  any  domestic  financial  institu- 
tion. The  main  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  provide  a  record  of  unusual  cash  trans- 
actions involving  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial Institutions.  Experience  has  shown 
that  large  and  unusual  withdrawals  and 
deposits  in  cash  often  have  a  taint  of 
illegality.  A  record  of  such  deposits  and 
withdrawals  will  be  quite  helpful  in  fa- 
cilitating the  law  enforcement  activities, 
particularly  in  the  income  tax  and  or- 
ganized crime  area. 

A  question  was  raised  during  the  hear- 
ings as  to  whether  or  not  these  reports 
will  be  required  from  the  large  number  of 
persons  who,  as  a  matter  of  their  legiti- 
mate business  enterprises  conduct  a  large 
cash  business.  The  specific  reference 
here,  of  course!  is  to  the  retail  field.  It 
was  fell  that  if,  for  example  Macy's  de- 
partment store  was  going  to  run  a  sale 
and  the  manager  went  to  his  local  bank 
on  the  day  of  the  sale  and  withdrew 
$100,000  that  Macy's  would  be  obligated 
to  file  the  report.  Another  case  would  be 
the  local  manager  of  the  supermarket 
who  deposits  and  withdraws  thousands 
of  dollars  every  day.  It  was  felt  that  ex- 
tension of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion to  such  legitimate  business  people 
would  result  in  an  unfair,  needless,  waste- 
ful and  harsli  burden. 

This  is  not  what  the  section  Intends. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
broad  exemptive  power  contained  in 
section  206  of  the  same  title  n  is  given 
more  than  adequate  authority  to  exempt 
normal  business  transactions  from  the 
requirements  of  the  chapter.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Secretary  will  write 
his  regulations  so  that  such  exemptions 
for  normal  business  transactions  will  be 
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routinely  granted  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  difficulty.  I  repeat  that  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  section  to  re- 
quire the  reports  of  only  unusual  cur- 
rency transactions.  Thus,  where  a  deposi- 
tor for  no  apparent  reason  withdraws  or 
deposits  a  lot  of  cash  In  his  account,  the 
transactions  will  be  noted  and  duly  re- 
ported to  the  Treasury. 

The  administration,  particularly  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  general  has  sup- 
ported this  provision.  There  was  one  dif- 
ference between  the  committee  version 
and  their  view.  As  originally  introduced, 
the  bill  required  that  a  separate  report 
be  made  both  by  the  financial  institution 
involved  and  the  individual  engaging  in 
the  transaction.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment objected  to  the  idea  that  the  indi- 
vidual involved  in  the  transaction  should 
be  required  to  file  the  report.  The  bill 
was  then  redrafted  and  now  provides  that 
the  institution  involved  and  the  individ- 
ual both  sign  the  report  but  that  the  in- 
dividual need  not  file  a  separate  report. 
Requiring   individuals   involved    in   the 
transaction  to  sign  the  report  is  essential 
if  a  complete  record  of  the  transaction 
and  the  parties  involved  is  to  be  gained. 
In  99  out  of  100  cases  where  such  cash 
transactions  involve  wrongdoing,  the  fi- 
nancial institution  is  usually  blameless 
but  it  is  the  individual  who  is  breaking 
the  law.  Therefore,  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  require  the  individual  to  sign 
the  reiwrt  and  acknowledge  the  transac- 
tion. His  signature  will  be  quite  helpful 
in  any  investigation  that  may  result  from 
the  transaction. 

This  section  of  the  bill  does  not  repre- 
sent any  radical  departure  from  present 
law.  At  present  there  are  a  set  of  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
requiring  the  reports  of  unusual  cash 
transactions  over  specified  amounts. 
However,  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
Treasury  Department  has  never  felt  ftilly 
confident  that  these  regulations  had  a 
sufficient  statutory  basis  for  full  and 
complete  enforcement.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment was  receiving  some  of  these 
reports,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them. 

■When  the  committee  first  started  look- 
ing into  this  whole  problem  In  Decem- 
ber 1968,  the  then  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  "Vinson,  and  the  then  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Morgenthau.  testified  as  to  the 
urgent  need  for  strengthening  the  Treas- 
ury and  reporting  system.  The  bill  as 
now  drafted  is  an  answer  to  that  testi- 
mony. 

In  closing,  let  me  read  you  a  short  ex- 
ample of  just  how  valuable  those  reports 
can  be.  This  is  a  news  item  from  tlie  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  6,  1970.  It  is  en- 
titled, "A  'Friendly  Favor'  Raises  IRS 
Suspicions  of  Squirreling  A\s,'ay  Untaxed 
Cash." 


count  She  had  helped  him.  but  had  nevCT 
seen  him  agaUi.  Her  flnanoial  records  and 
living  standard  were  consistent  with  this, 
the  court  said,  and  It  was  Impressed  T*-lth  her 
accountant's  testimony  on  her  behalf. 


The  IRS  socked  a  Chicago  woman  with  a 
$3,700  tax  deficiency,  based  largely  on  a  re- 
port from  her  bank  that  she  had  changed 
$10,000  in  smaU  bUls.  The  bank's  records 
also  showed  she  had  entered  her  safe  deposit 
box  the  same  day.  The  woman  owned  a  res- 
taurant, and  the  IRS  concluded  she  was 
stashing  away  part  of  her  profits. 

The  womam  was  In  a  pickle,  but  the  Tax 
Ck)urt  accepted  her  explanation :  She  had  en- 
countered an  acquaintance  who  wanted  to 
change  the  money  but  lacked  a  bank  ac- 


This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thmg  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  drives  at.  As  will 
be  said  so  often  during  the  discussion  of 
this  legislation,  if  we  are  to  have  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  in  this  country,  then 
we  must  have  meaningful  enforcement 
of  our  tax  laws,  and  good  enforcement 
demands  complete  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  bill 
deserves  our  support. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  for  this  important 
weapon  which  they  have  forged  against 
the  ugly  octopus  of  organized  crime. 

The  tentacles  of  this  monster,  which 
have  so  long  reached  deeply  into  our  so- 
ciety, have  an  international  grasp.  They 
reach  into  secret  bank  accounts  in 
Switzeriand  and  the  Bahamas,  and  into 
the  secret  heroin  processing  plants  of 
France.  They  feed  a  criminal  maw 
wliich  devours  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
each  year — a  sum  which  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  few  tens  of  millions 
which  we  devote  to  combating  organized 
crime's  deadly  embrace. 

My  committee  is  very  much  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  organized  crime  on 
American  society.  We  are  especiaUy 
aware  of  its  tragic  effects  upon  lives 
and  property  through  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding drug  traffic  which  it  engen- 
ders and  directs.  The  large-scale  addic- 
tion to  heroin  and  other  hard  drugs 
which  it  promotes  is  a  major  cause  of 
crime  in  the  streets  of  America's  cities 
today.  Hopelessly-addicted  persons  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  increase  in 
burglaries,  muggings  and  other  assaults 
which  cause  Americans  to  live  in  fear  in 
their  homes  and  to  walk  in  fear  on  our 

This  appalling  situation,  this  ugly 
cycle  of  drug  addiction  and  violent 
crime,  is  financed  by  organized  criminal 
elements  through  secret  financial  trans- 
actions which  can  be  reached  through 
the  legislation  brought  before  us  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  today. 
The  heroin  traffic  is  big  business,  orga- 
nized business,  involving  sums  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a 
single  transaction  and  totaUng  many  mil- 
lions of  doUars  each  year.  The  record- 
keeping and  reporting  features  of  this 
legislation  will  make  it  possible  for  law 
enforcement  officers  to  crack  these  orga- 
nized drug  operations  in  many  more 
cases,  with  great  savings  in  human  mis- 
ery and  significant  reductions  in  crimes 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  our 
citizens  across  the  land. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation,  and 
warmly  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman,  and  my  former  colleagues  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
each  Member  has  the  privilege  of  extend- 
ing his  remarks  on  this  bill  and  of  in- 
cluding relevant  extraneous  matter,  and 


I  have  no  pressing  demands  for  time,  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  in  the 
same  position  we  could  wind  up  the  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— BANK  RECORDS 


Chapter  ^°- 

1.  Insuked  Banks ^^^ 

2.  Uninsured   Banks i21 

CHAPTER  1— INSURED  BANKS 

Sec. 

101.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured  banks. 

Section  101.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured 
banks 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  la 
amended  (1)  by  redeslgnatmg  sections  21 
and  22  as  22  and  23.  respectively,  and  (2)  by 
inserting  the  following  new  section  Im- 
mediately after  section  20 : 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  (1)  to  facilitate  the  supervision  of  the 
business  of  banking,  (2)  to  aid  duly  con- 
stltuted  authorities  in  lawful  Investigations, 
and  (3)  to  prevent  the  premature  destruc- 
tion of  certain  types  of  evidence  having  a 
high  degree  of  usefulness  In  the  establish- 
ment of  clvU  and  criminal  liabilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (re- 
ferred to  m  this  section  as  the  'Secretary') 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  Each  insured  bank  shall  maintain 
such  records  and  other  evidence  ae  the  Sec- 
retary noay  require  of  the  Identity  of  each 
person  having  an  account  with  the  bank  and 
of  each  individual  authorized  to  sign  checks, 
make  withdrawals,  or  otherwise  act  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  account. 

"(d)  Each  insured  bank  shall  make.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(1)  a  photocopy  or  other  copy  of  each 
check,  draft,  or  similar  Instrument  drawn  on 
It  and  presented  to  it  for  pajrment. 

"(2)  a  record  of  each  check,  draft,  or  simi- 
lar Instrument  received  by  It  for  deposit  or 
collection,  together  with  an  Identification  of 
the  party  for  whose  account  It  Is  to  be  de- 
posited or  collected. 

•'(e)  Whenever  any  Individual  engages 
(whether  as  principal,  agent,  or  bailee)  in 
any  transaction  with  an  Insured  bank  which 
is  required  to  be  reported  under  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act,  the  bank  shall  requU-e  and  retain  such 
evidence  of  the  identity  of  that  lndlvld\ial  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  rec- 
ords and  evidence  otherwise  referred  to  In 
this  section,  each  Insured  bank  shaU  main- 
tain such  additional  records  and  evidence 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Any  type  of  record  or  other  evidence 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  retained 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe for  the  type  In  question." 

CHAPTER  2— UNINSURED  BANKS 

Sec. 

121.  Congressional  findings. 

122.  Authority  of  Secretary. 

133.  Injunctions. 

134.  Civil  penalties. 
125.  Criminal  penalty. 

128.  Additional  criminal  penalty  in  certain 

cases. 
Sec.  121.  congressional  findings 

The  Congress  makes  the  foUowlng  fma- 
ings: 
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1 1 )  Banks  not  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
pos.t  Insurance  Corporation  (referred  to  In 
this  chapter  as  "uninsured  banks")  con- 
stitute a  legally  significant  component  of  the 
banking  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

1 2)  Uninsured  bank£  make  use  of  the 
means  and  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
cjmjnerce  and  directly  affect  such  commerce. 

'3)  The  regulation  by  the  Federal  Oovcrn- 
ment  of  the  banking  Industry  Is  necessary 
md  proper  in  order  to  carry  Into  execution 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  value 
Df  money. 

(4)  In  order  to  effectively  regulate  the 
banking  Industry  aad  to  effectual*  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  It  Is  necessary  and 
proper  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Preasury  the  authority  to  Impose  record- 
keeping requirements  on  uninsured  banks  as 
provided  In  section  123  of  this  chapter. 

3ec    122    Authority  of  Secretary 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 
my  type  of  uninsured  commercial  bank, 
trust  company,  or  savings  bank: 

(1)  To  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
tnay  require  In  respect  of  Its  ownership,  con- 
trol, and  management  and  any  changes 
therein. 

i2)  To  require,  retain,  or  maintain,  any 
records  or  other  evidence  of  any  type  which 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  under  section 
21  of  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
require  Insured  banks  to  require,  retain,  or 
maintain. 

I  3 )  To  permit  the  Secretary  to  have  access 
to  and  to  obtain  copies  of  any  material 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section. 

(4)  To  maintain  procedures  to  assxire 
EompUance  with  this  chapter.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  any  civil  or  criminal  penalty,  a 
separate  violation  of  any  requirement  under 
this  paragraph  occurs  with  respect  to  each 
lay  and  each  separate  office,  branch,  or 
place  of  business  in  which  the  violation 
occurs  or  continues. 

3ec.  123.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  that 
iny  person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is 
ibout  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
xinstituting  a  violation  of  any  regulation 
ander  this  chapter,  he  may  In  his  discretion 
arlng  an  action.  In  the  proper  district  court 
3f  the  United  States  or  the  proper  United 
3tate6  court  of  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
^mporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
ihall  be  granted  without  bond.  Upon  appll- 
:atlon  of  the  Secretary,  any  such  court  may 
ilso  Issue  mandatory  Injunctions  command- 
ing any  person  to  comply  with  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter. 
Sec.    124.   CivU   penalties 

I  a )  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  regu- 
.atlon  under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
may  assess  upon  any  Institution  to  which 
the  regulation  applies,  and  upon  any  partner. 
Urector.  officer,  or  employee  thereof  who 
willfully  parUcipates  In  the  violation,  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  » 1.000. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under 
thU  section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  brouglit  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

5ec.    126.    Criminal   penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
jnder  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
?ear.  or  both. 

Sec.  126.  AddltlonaJ  criminal  penalty  in 
certain  cases 
Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
inder  this  chapter,  or  section  21  of  the 
?*deral  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  where  the 
violation  is  committed  In  furtherance  of  the 


commission  of  any  violation  of  Federal  law 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  Ave 
years,  or  both. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  strike  line 
3  and  Insert : 

"TITLE   I— FINANCIAL  RECORDKEEPING" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  In  the 
table  of  chapters  after  line  4: 

After  "Insured  Banks"  Insert  "and  Insured 
iNsrrruTiONs". 

Strike  "Uninsu-red  Banks"  and  Insert 
"Other  Financial  Instttdtions". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  1, 
after  "CHAPTER  1— INSURED  BANKS"  In- 
sert "AND  INSURED  INSTITUTIONS '. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerks  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  after  line 

2.  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  sections,  tnaert 

"102.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured  institu- 
tions." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  strike 
lines  8  through  13  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
adequate  records  maintained  by  Insured 
banks  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulneas  in 
criminal,  tax,  and  regulatory  Investigations 
and  proceedings.  The  Congreae  further  finds 
that  photocopies  made  by  banks  of  checks, 
as  well  as  records  kept  by  banks  of  the  iden- 
tity of  persons  maintaining  or  authorized  to 
act  with  rcsp)ect  to  accounts  therein,  have 
been  of  particular  value  In  this  respect. 

"(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  re- 
qvilTfc  the  maintenance  of  appropriate  types 
of  records  by  insured  banks  where  such  rec- 
ords may  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  in 
criminal,  tax,  or  regrilatory  Investigations  or 
proceedings." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee   amendment:    Page   3.   lines   4 


and  5,  strike  "such"  and  "as  he  may  deem 
appropriate". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  ^,  line  8, 
strike  "may"  and  insert  "shall". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  12, 
strike  "In  accordance  with". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  13, 
Immediately  before  "the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary"  Insert:  "to  the  extent  that". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  13, 
Immediately  after  "the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary"  Insert  "so  require". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  20, 
Immediately  after  "is  to  be  deposited  or  col- 
lected" Insert  ",  unless  the  bank  has  already 
made  a  record  of  the  party's  Identity  pur- 
suant to  subsection    (c)" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  1, 
Immediately  after  "required  to  be  reported" 
Insert  "or   recorded". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  8. 
strike  "additional". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  10, 
strike  "other". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  12, 
strike  the  closing  quotation  marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  of  his  Implementa- 
tion of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion and  any  similar  authority  with  respect 
to  recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirements 
conferred  by  other  provisions  of  law." 

The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
j?ort  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  Immedi- 
ately after  line   17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments referred  to  in  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  domestic  financial  transactions  in- 
volving le£6  than  $500." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  and  it 
should  be  voted  down.  This  amendment 
in  simple  terms  means  that  checks  and 
other  instruments  in  amounts  under  $500 
need  not  be  microfilmed  by  commercial 
banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment in  committee.  It  was  their  undoubt- 
ed intent  to  relieve  smaller  banks  from 
what  they  considered  to  be  an  onerous 
burden  of  microfilming  or  photocopying 
checks  and  similar  instruments.  Perhaps 
they  feared  that  small  banks  would  have 
to  purchase,  install  and  operate  extreme- 
ly expensive  machinery  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  a  bureaucratic  regulation.  They 
may  also  have  felt  that  small  banks  have 
not  been  involved  in  the  kinds  of  crime 
that  we  are  trying  to  prevent  with  this 
bUl. 

If  these  reasons  were  valid.  I  could  well 
be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. But,  when  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  bill's  whole  plan,  this  amendment 
bores  a  disastrous  loophole  and  virtually 
destroys  the  legislative  scheme. 

The  amendment  applies  to  big  banks 
as  well  as  small  banks  and  to  city  banks 
as  well  as  country  banks.  Thus,  big  city 
criminals,  tax  evaders,  market  manip- 
ulators and  the  like  can  write  checks  in 
amounts  under  $500,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  photocopy  of  that 
check  will  ever  be  made. 

Experienced  investigators  tell  us  that 
many  times  photocopies  of  checks  drawn 
in  small  amounts  can  uncover  crimes  of 
far  greater  proportions.  In  one  case  men- 
tioned before  our  committee  by  former 
U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau,  a 
photocopy  of  a  check  drawn  for  $5  lor  $10 
resulted  in  a  successful  prosecution  of  a 
tax  evasion  case  involving  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  as  prose- 
cuting attorneys  or  have  done  work  in 
the  field  of  criminal  law  can  easily 
imagine  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
photocopies  of  checks  can  be  useful  in 
investigations  and  prosecutions. 

This  amendment  Inhibits  good  and 
efficient  law  enforcement.  There  is  a 
more  important  retison  for  defeating  it. 
If  adopted,  the  amendment  will  cause 
more  confusion  than  relief.  Note  that  the 
amendment  exempts  from  the  record- 
keeping requirements  domestic  financial 


transactions  involving  less  than  $500. 
The  bank  or  other  financial  institution 
must  first  determine  whether  the  trans- 
action of  less  than  $5C0  is  involved  only 
in  a  domestic  transaction.  The  bank 
must  first  examine  the  check  to  see 
whether  it  carries  any  foreign  endorse- 
ments. If  it  does  carry  a  foreign  en- 
dorsement or  is  otherwise  involved  in  a 
foreign  financial  transaction,  the  record- 
keeping requirements  of  title  I  apply. 

The  time  taken  to  examine  each  check 
under  $500  to  be  sure  that  it  is  purely 
domestic  is  far  more  expensive  than  the 
one-half  mil  or  I'z  mils  it  costs  to 
microfilm  the  check. 

Ws  will  shortly  be  taking  up  title  n  of 
the  bill  which  deals  primarily  with  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts.  Curbing  the  il- 
legal use  of  these  secret  foreign  accounts 
is  the  most  important  point  of  this  legis- 
lation. Chapter  4  of  title  II,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  much  more  detail  at  the 
proper  t:me,  requires  among  other  things 
that  American  banks  and  financial  in- 
stitutions conducting  business  with  per- 
sons or  organizations  in  secrecy  coun- 
tiries  must  maintain  records  of  their 
transactions  in  this  country.  This  is  so 
that  they  will  be  available  to  American 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Thus,  if  a 
foreign  endorsement  it  may  well  amount 
to  a  financial  transaction  by  the  drawee 
bank  with  an  institution  in  a  secret  for- 
eign jurisdiction.  It  was  intended  that 
the  requirement  of  title  I  that  all  checks 
be  microfilmed  would  give  the  drawee 
bank  an  automatic  record  of  the  trans- 
action. But,  if  this  amendment  goes 
through  and  the  check  is  under  $500, 
the  bank  will  have  to  examine  each 
check  under  $500  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  Involve  a  transaction  with  a 
bank  secrecy  country. 

The  amendment  heis  the  ironic  effect 
of  making  title  II  as  well  as  title  I  more, 
rather  than  less,  burdensome. 

Unrefuted  expert  testimony  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  places 
the  cost  of  microfilming  a  check  from 
iy2  mil  per  check  for  a  small  bank  to 
one-half  mil  per  check  for  larger  banks. 
No  matter  what  size  the  bank,  the  cost 
is  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
normal  service  charges  per  check  charged 
by  most  banks. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  act,  it 
will  create  a  dangerous  loophole  for  the 
benefit  of  criminals.  I  might  say  on  this 
point  that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  check  for  $499.99  or  less  will  become 
the  standard  medium  of  exchange  in  the 
criminal  world.  The  amendment  does 
damage  to  the  legislative  scheme  and 
makes  the  secret  foreign  bank  provisions 
much  more  difficult  to  comply  with.  Fi- 
nally, any  savings  generated  by  this 
amendment  will  be  illusive,  or  the  addi- 
tional cost  will  be  so  small  as  to  have 
virtually  no  impact  on  current  banking 
operations. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
the  committee  passed  in  our  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  which  is 


imder  discussion  at  this  time  reads  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  section  the  record-keeping  requirements 
referred  to  in  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
domestic  financial  transactions  involving  less 
than  $600. 

This  legislation  hsis  been  sold  to  the 
press  as  a  bill  to  end  abuses  arising  from 
use  of  foreign  secret  bank  accounts  to 
mask  illegal  transactions.  There  is  no 
disagreement  with  that  objective. 

Unfortunately  as  the  proposal  moved 
through  more  than  a  dozen  revisions  by 
an  overzealous  staff,  it  became  a  cum- 
bersome, far  broader  measure  shackling 
our  domestic  banking  system  with  de- 
tailed recordkeeping  requirements  which 
clearly  would  prove  self-defeating  and 
coimterproductive  because  of  the  sheer 
mass  of  nonrelevant  information  that 
would  have  to  be  compiled. 

Fortunately  the  committee,  in  execu- 
tive session,  put  aa.  end  to  that  nonsense 
by  adopting  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed limiting  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  domestic  financial  transac- 
tions to  those  involving  amounts  of  $500 
or  more. 

Initially  the  bill  would  have  required 
the  photocopying  or  otherwise  copying 
of  each  check,  draft,  or  similar  instru- 
ment drawn  on  a  bank  and  presented  to 
it  for  payment.  This  would  involve  photo- 
copying of  an  estimated  20  billion  items  a 
year  or  an  average  of  66.7  million  items 
per  working  day.  There  are  28,800  sec- 
onds in  an  8-hour  working  day  so  the 
requirement  meant  the  photocopying  of 
2,700  items  per  working  second. 

With  modern  equipment  making  such 
a  record  could  be  done.  But  that  misses 
the  point.  The  information  is  useful  only 
if  it  could  be  processed  to  seek  out  possi- 
ble Illegal  transactions.  That  is  a  time 
consuming  process.  I  venture  the  opinion 
a  huge  battery  of  "G"  men  would  bog 
down  the  first  day  in  their  efforts  to  proc- 
ess even  the  checks  of  only  one  of  our 
large  banks  which  processes  l\z  millioB 
checks  a  day.  That  would  work  out  to 
over  60  items  per  working  second. 

The  introduced  bill  took  the  position 
that  every  check  transaction  is  suspect 
and  a  record  had  to  be  made  of  it.  That 
flies  in  the  face  of  commonsense.  The 
checks  that  a  housewife  writes  every 
month  to  pay  normal  monthly  bills  such 
as  utilities,  insurance,  house  payments, 
gas.  store  accounts  or  even  PTA  dues, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  masking  illegal 
financial  transactions  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Why  force  the  keeping  of  records 
of  them?  All  you  do  is  accumulate  such 
a  volume  on  nonpertinent  information 
as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
get  at  information  that  might  be  useful 
on  a  selective  basis. 

My  amendment  exempting  domestic 
trsuisactions  imder  $500  would  exempt 
recordkeeping  on  billions  of  nonconse- 
quentlonal  financial  transactions  a  year. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  change  In  it,  the 
smioimt  probably  should  be  increased. 
Even  a  $1,000  exemption  woiHd  still  pro- 
duce a  huge  volume  of  mandatory 
recordkeeping.  Our  objective  should  be 
to  produce  a  practical,  workable  cut-off 
point  in  this  ma&sive  recordkeeping  re- 
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qmrement  so  that  the  bill  can  move  to- 
ward the  basic  objective  of  curtailing 
illegal  financial  transactions  masked  by 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mictygan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pat3€an).  in  his  remarks 
suggested  that  it  m.ight  be  less  costly 
and  require  less  effort  for  banks  to  pho- 
tocopy all  checks  rather  than  exercise 
the  ."selectivity  that  is  permitted  under 
the  language  of  the  so-called  Stanton 
amendment. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  if 
it  would  be  less  expensive  for  any  bank 
to  photocopy  all  checks,  regardless  of 
amount,  rather  than  exercise  the  selec- 
tinty  the  bill  permits,  the  bill  does  not 
prevent  an>-  such  bank  from  photocopy- 
ing all  checks? 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  in  practicality  your 
larger  banks  in  America  are  going  to 
photocopy  every  single  check.  In  the  gen- 
tleman s  State,  the  State  of  Michigan. 
the  Detroit  banks,  the  banks  in  Grand 
Rapids,  are  already  probablj*  doing  so, 
but  when  you  get  out  into  the  smaller, 
the  minute  banks  in  States  such  as  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  where  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  small — and  that  is  the  majority 
of  banks — to  make  them  go  into  the  pur- 
chase of  photocopying  equipment  to  re- 
cord every  single  check  I  do  not  believe  is 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Then  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that,  to  the  extent 
the  Chairman  addressed  his  objections 
to  this  aspect  of  the  amendment,  that  his 
remarks  are  totally  invalid  and  irrele- 
vant? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  so. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  committee  amendment  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  E>uring  the  committee  hear- 
ings I  was  iiiitially  opposed  to  this  bill 
because  I  said  it  is  ridiculous  to  make 
every  bank  copy  every  "on  us"  check.  I 
start-ed  to  call  throughout  the  country,  to 
tr>-  and  find  out  what  banks  do  photo- 
copy every  single  check,  and  I  foimd  that 
practically  aU  banks  in  the  United  States, 
large  and  small,  medium  and  small  sized 
banks  photocopy  checks.  They  said  that  It 
is  stood  business  to  have  complete  records 
of  the  photocopies  of  the  checks. 

I  asked  the  banks.  Well,  then,  if  you 
are  required  to  photocopy  all  checks, 
would  it  hurt  you?  And  they  said  No,  be- 
cause we  do  it  already. 

This  $.500  loophole  might  be  called  the 
black  ba  loophole,  because  it  says  that 
checks  under  $500  do  not  have  to  be 
photocopied.  Therefore,  if  you  are  going 
to  engage  in  some  hanky-panky,  all  you 
would  have  to  do  is  just  issue  $499  checks, 
and  you  have  accomplished  your  objec- 
tive. There  is  no  way  in  which  an  inves- 
tigator can  find  that  you  wrote  that  kind 
of  check. 

I  discussed  this  with  a  member  of  the 
Attorney  General's  office  informally,  and 


I  was  told  that  several  years  ago  that 
was  the  way  one  FHA  employee  did  it. 
He  would  have  a  weekly  poker  game  with 
some  contractors  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  financing  of  building  projects 
and  he  always  won  $50.  $60.  or  $70,  and, 
it  was  through  those  small  checks  that 
it  was  found  that  he  was  being  given 
money  by  the  contractors  in  order  to  give 
favorable  action  on  FHA  contracts.  That 
is  what  you  can  do  when  you  have  this 
loophole  that  says  checks  under  $500  are 
exempt. 

This  amendment  is  also  very  difficult 
if  you  go  into  the  technology  involved 
in  photocopying  checks.  Right  now  when 
a  check  comes  into  the  bank  it  goes  auto- 
matically right  through  their  photocopy- 
ing equipment.  So  if  you  put  a  $500  lim- 
itation on  this  all  it  means  is  that  then 
you  have  to  put  in  a  human  movement 
if  you  decide  that  you  do  not  want  to 
photocopy  checks  under  $500,  and  that 
sort  of  system  would  prove  to  be  more 
difficult. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  bill  itself,  let  us 
go  to  page  3,  line  12.  It  says: 

Each  Insured  bank  shaU  make,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
so  requli 


Now,  remember  that  that  means  that 
the  bank  shall  do  what  the  Secretary 
says  the  bank  will  do. 

If  you  wUl  turn  over  to  the  next  page, 
page  4,  line  6,  section  (f ) ,  It  says: 

In  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  the  records 
and  evidence  otherwise  referred  to  In  this 
section — 

And  that  means  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  if  he  feels  that  it  is  not 
necessarj-  to  photocopy  every  check  can, 
after  looking  at  the  situation,  say  "in  lieu 
of  photocopying  every  check  you  can  do 
this  or  that." 

But  what  happens  when  you  come 
down  to  line  18?  What  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  $500  loophole  is  a  loophole, 
and  that  a  lot  of  the  checks  of  a  certain 
type  are  rim  through  imder  $499? 

What  it  says  on  line  18  is  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion"— and  it  wipes  them  right  out.  The 
recordkeeping  requirement  referred  to  In 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  domestic 
financial  transactions  involving  less  than 
$500. 

So.  with  thLs,  you  are  tjring  the  Secre- 
tary's hands.  If  a  year  from  now  he  finds 
this  Ls  a  major  loophole  and  he  cannot  do 
anything  about  it.  He  cannot  pass  a  rule 
or  a  regulation  on  record  keeping  pro- 
visions. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  dangerous 
amendment  In  this  very  complicated 
area  of  foreign  and  domestic  financial 
transactions. 

This  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  the 
power  to  make  a  determination. 

The  committee  amendment  takes 
away  from  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  transactions  Involving  less 
than  $500. 

I  think  we  should  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  do  not  think,  referring  to  this 


amendment,  that  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  international  transactions.  They 
are  all  domestic. 

Certainly,  I  think  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  need  this  amendment, 
if  he  should  decide  that  checks  of  $1,000 
or  smaller  amounts  should  not  be  photo- 
copied or  records  kept,  he  can  do  that. 
Mr.  REES.  It  says,  if  he  desired  after 
looking  at  the  law  and  after  looking  at 
the  problem  that  in  lieu  of  this  photo- 
copying of  every  check,  you  should  only 
photocopy  certain  checks,  then  he  could 
under  the  language  of  this  bill  come  out 
with  an  administrative  regulation. 

But  if  he  wanted  to  affect  those  checks 
imder  $500,  he  could  not  do  anything. 
Mr.  STANTON.  I  think  primarily  the 
point,  and  I  appreciate  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making,  I  am  sure  he  will 
agree  with  me,  we  do  not  give  carte 
blanche  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  change  say  $500  to  $1,000  or  some 
other  amount. 

We  speld  out  pretty  specifically  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  he 
should  act. 

Mr.  REES.  I  checked  the  words  "in  lieu 
of"  in  Black's  Legal  Dictionary — instead 
of — in  lieu  of  records  that  are  asked  to 
be  kept — he  can  do  something  else.  That 
is  what  the  bill  says  in  line  6 — in  lieu 
of — instead  of. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  as  well  as  a  statement  I 
would  like  to  make. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  understanding 
of  exporting  may  be  better  than  his 
tmderstanding  of  law. 

Mr.  REES.  I  was  elected  to  be  a  law- 
maker and  you  have  to  have  a  few  of  us 
aroimd. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  not  In 
any  way  speaking  disrespectfully  about 
the  gentleman's  profession.  But  I  just 
think  going  to  Black's  Law  Dictionary  for 
a  definition  of  what  "in  lieu  of"  means 
is  hardly  adequate,  when  there  is  a  spe- 
cific mandate  regarding  the  recordkeep- 
ing function  within  the  bOl. 

Anything  the  Secretary  might  do 
under  the  discretion  granted  by  that  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  similar  to  and 
In  effect  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
contemplated  by  the  specific  recordkeep- 
ing provision  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  care  how  he  alternatively  ar- 
ranged to  "copy"  such  records  but  he 
would  be  required  to  make  a  "copy"  of 
records  of  all  the  transactions. 

But  I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  little 
exchange  here  with  you.  If  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  would  be  willing  to  re- 
phrase the  whole  language  of  the  bill 
to  give  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  that 
the  gentleman  says  he  thinks  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  have.  I  would 
be  glad  to  withdraw  my  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Fine,  but  I  have  this  thing 
about  correctly  reading  the  English  lan- 
guage— and  it  says  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  section" — and  it 
refers  directly  to  the  copying  of  checks. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 


man appears  to  be  concerned  only  with 
the  so-called  Stanton  amendment  as 
being  too  inflexible  whereas  he  has  been 
happy  apparently,  to  tie  the  Secretary's 
hands  as  to  what  records  need  to  be  kept 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stanton)  there 
were — ayes  38,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  after  line 
21,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured 
insiltutlons 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  a«  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out,  with  reepect  to  In- 
sured institutions,  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  with  respect  to  Insured  banks." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  strike  line 
5  and  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  2— OTHER  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  do  so  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man if  there  are  any  other  amendments 
that  appear  to  be  in  controversy.  If  not, 
I  suggest  that  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  satisfactory  with 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  I  refer  to  page  15.  beginning 
on  line  12  and  extending  through  line  21. 
Why  is  the  Secretary  given  this  wide 
power  to  make  exemptions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  international  companies  that  en- 
gage In  perfectly  legal  and  ethical  busi- 
ness deals  that  should  not  come  under 
the  provisions,  and  after  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
cluded, he  may  exempt  them.  We  have 
given  the  Secretary  lots  of  power  under 
this  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  well  that  we 
should  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  you  have  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tremendous 
power  by  way  of  exemption  in  this  one 
provision.  I  am  not  prepared  to  challenge 
it,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 


would  carefully  scrutinize  the  use  of  the 
exemptions  in  the  light  of  experience. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  do  not  wish  it  to  interfere 
with  legitimate  exporting  and  importing, 
our  balance  of  trade,  and  our  balance  of 
payments.  We  have  tried  to  interfere 
with  them  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  affect  currency 
and  nui  the  whole  gamut  imder  this  ti- 
tle of  the  bill.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  report.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  or  any  other  Member  may 
take  the  report,  and  if  he  wishes  to  in- 
quire about  any  aspect  of  it,  he  can  in- 
quire of  our  committee.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  strengthening  amendment,  of 
course,  that  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  only  this  to  say: 
I  support  tlie  bill,  but  I  think  this  is 
tremendous  exemptive  power  given  to 
the  Secretary,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  carefully  scrutinize 
what  happens  under  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  being  alert  in  bringing  this 
up.  But  remember  this:  This  is  not  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  opponents  of  the  bill  would 
like  to  have  it.  We  have  strengthened  it 
considerably  compared  to  what  was  de- 
sired by  its  opponents. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

TITLE   n — REPORTS   OF  CJURRKNCY   AND 

FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS 
Chapter  Sec. 

1.  General  Provisions 201 

2.  Domestic  CtiBRENcry  Transactions 221 

3.  Disclosure  or  E]cports  and  Imports  of 

Currency   and  Coin 231 

4.  D1SCI.0SURE  OF  CiSTAiN  Foreign  Trans- 

actions     241 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

201.  Short  title. 

202.  Purposes. 

203.  Deflnltlons  and  rules  of  construction. 

204.  Regxilatlons. 

205.  Compliance  procedures. 

206.  Exemptions. 

207.  Civil  penalty. 

208.  Injtmctlons. 

209.  Criminal  penalty. 

210.  Additional  criminal  p>enalty  in  obtain 

cases. 

211.  Immunity  of  witnesses. 
Sec.  201.  Short  tlUe 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act. 
Sec.  202.  Purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  (1)  to  facili- 
tate the  supervision  of  financial  institutions 
properly  subject  to  Federal  supervision.  (2) 
to  aid  duly  constituted  authorities  in  lawfvU 
investigations,  and  (3)  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  necessary  for  the  for- 
mulation of  monetary  and  economic  policy. 
Sec.  203.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 

(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  section  apply  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 


(c)  The  term  "Individual"  means  a  nat- 
ural person. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  trusts,  estates,  associa- 
tions, corporations,  and  all  other  entities 
cognizable  as  legal  personalities. 

(e)  The  term  "financial  institution" 
means  any  person  which  does  business  In 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  capacities: 

(1)  an  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  DepKislt  Insurance  Act. 

(2)  a  commercial  bank. 

(3)  a  private  banker. 

(4)  a  trust  company. 

(5)  an  insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(6)  a  savings  bank,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, or  other  thrift  Institution. 

(7)  a  broker  or  dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(8)  a  broker  or  dealer  in  securities  or  com- 
modities. 

(9)  an  Investment  banker. 

(10)  a  currency  exchange. 

(11)  an  issuer  or  redeemer  of  checks, 
money  orders,  or  similar  Instruments. 

(f)  The  term  "domestic  financial  institu- 
tion" means  any  person  which  does  business 
as  a  fimuicial  institution  In  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  UrUted  States. 

(g)  The  term  "financial  agency"  means 
«my  person  which  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a 
financial  institution  or  In  the  capacity  of  a 
bailee,  depiository.  trustee,  agent,  or  in  any 
other  similar  capacity  with  respect  to  money, 
credit,  securities,  or  gold,  or  transactions 
therein,  on  behalf  of  any  person  other  than 
a  government,  a  monetary  or  financial  au- 
thority when  acting  as  such,  or  an  interna- 
tional financial  institution  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member. 

(h)  The  term  "foreign  financial  agency  ' 
means  any  financial  sigency  which  transacts 
any  business  as  such  at  any  place  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  References  to  this  title  or  tmy  provision 
thereof  include  regulations  Issued  under  this 
title  or  the  provision  thereof  In  question. 

(J)  All  reports  reqiUred  under  this  title 
and  all  records  of  any  such  reports  are  sp>e- 
clflcally  exempted  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(k)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  contents  of 
reports  required  under  any  provision  of  this 
title  are  statements  and  representations  In 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes. 
Sec.  204.  Regulations 

The  Secretary  shall  jM-escrlbe  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Sec.  205.  Compliance  procedures 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 
any  class  of  domestic  financial  Institutions 
to  maintain  such  procedures  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of 
both  dvil  and  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section,  a  separate  violation 
shall  be  deemed  to  occur  with  respect  to 
each  day  and  each  septarate  office,  branch,  or 
place  of  business  in  which  the  violation  oc- 
curs or  continues. 
Sec.  206.  EScemptions 

Tlie  Secretary  may,  under  such  conditions 
Eis  he  may  deem  appropriate,  by  regulation, 
order,  licensing,  or  otherwise,  exempt  any 
person  from  compliance  with  any  one  or  more 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  tlOe. 
Sec.  207.  Civil  penalty 

(a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  this  tiUe, 
the  Secretary  may  assess  upon  any  domestic 
financial  Institution,  and  upon  amy  partner, 
director,  officer,  or  employee  thereof  who 
willfully  participates  In  the  violation,  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failiue  of  any  per- 
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son  to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
title,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  208.  Injunctions 

Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that 
any  person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  of  tny  order  thereunder,  he  may  in 
his  discretion  bring  an  action.  In  the  proper 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
proper  United  States  court  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, mnd  upon  a  proper  showing  a  perma- 
nent ir  tempcM-ary  Injunction  or  rectraining 
order  shall  be  grar.ted  without  bond.  Upon 
application  of  the  Secretary,  any  such  court 
may  also  issue  mandatory  Injunctions  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  any  order  of  the 
Secretary  made  In  pursuance  thereof. 
Sec.  209.  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  any  regulation  under  this  title 
shall  l>e  flned  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Sec.  310.  Additional  criminal  penalty  In  cer- 
tain cases 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title  where  the  violation  Is — 

( 1 )  committed  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mission of  any  other  violation  of  Federal  law, 
or 

(2>  committed  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  Il- 
legal activity  involving  transactions  exceed- 
ing 9100,000  In  any  twelve  month  period 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  9500,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Sec.  211.  Immunity  of  witnesses 

Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  witness, 
or  the  production  of  boolts,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness  in  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jury  or  cotirt  of 
the  United  States  Involving  any  violation  of 
this  title  is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  designated  representative,  may 
make  application  to  the  court  that  the  wit- 
ness be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  order  of  the  court  the  witness 
shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from 
producing  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture. But  no  such  witness  may  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is  com- 
pelled, after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  nor  may  testimony  so  com- 
pelled be  used  as  evidence  In  any  criminal 
proceeding  against  him  In  any  court,  except 
a  prosecution  for  F>erJury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

CHAPTER  2— DOMESTIC  CURRENCY 
TRANSACTIONS 
Sec. 

221.  Repwrta    of    currency    transactions   re- 

quired. 

222.  Persons  required  to  file  reports. 
223    Reporting  procedure. 

Sec.  221.  Reports  of  currency  transactions 
required 
Every  transaction  Involving  any  domestic 
financial  institution  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
in  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
If  the  transaction  involves  the  payment,  re- 
ceipt, or  transfer  of  United  States  currency. 
In  such  amounts,  denominations,  or  both,  or 


under  such  circumstances,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regiilatlon  prescribe. 

3ec  222.  Persons  required  to  file  reports 
Any  transaction  required  to  be  reported 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  reported  both 
by  the  d(»ne8tlc  ananclal  institution  in- 
volved and  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  par- 
ties thereto  or  participants  therein,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  If  any  party  to  or 
participant  In  the  transaction  Is  not  an  In- 
dividual acting  only  for  himself,  the  report 
shall  Identify  the  person  of  persons  on  whose 
be  half  the  transaction  Is  entered  Into,  and 
shall  be  made  by  the  Individuals  acting  as 
agents  or  bailees  with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  223.  Reporting  procedure 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion 
designate  domestic  financial  Institutions,  in- 
dividually or  by  class,  as  agents  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  reports  required 
under  this  chapter,  except  that  an  institu- 
tion which  is  not  Insured,  chartered,  ex- 
amined, or  registered  as  such  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  may  not  be  so  desig- 
nated without  Its  consent.  The  Secretary 
may  suspend  or  revoke  any  such  designa- 
tion for  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  section 
21  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  (other  than  an  institution 
designated  luider  subsection  (a) )  required  to 
ttle  a  report  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
bo  a  transaction  with  a  domestic  financial 
Institution  shall  file  the  reix>rt  with  that 
Institution,  except  that,  if  the  institution 
is  not  designated  under  subsection  (a), 
the  report  shall  be  filed  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  Domestic  financial  Institu- 
tions designated  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
transmit  repwrts  filed  with  them,  and  shall 
file  their  own  reports,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

CHAPTER  3 — DISCLOSURE  OF  EXPORTS 
AND  IMPORTS  OP  CURRENCY  AND 

com 

Sec 

231.  Reports  required. 

232.  Forfeiture. 

233.  Civil  UabiUty. 

234.  Remission  by  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  231.  Reports  required 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  whoever,  whether  as  prlncl- 
F>al.  agent,  or  bailee,  or  by  an  agent  or 
bailee,  knowingly 

( 1 )  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
currency  or  coin  of  the  United  States 

(A)  from  any  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  or  through 
any  place  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or 

(B)  to  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  or  through 
any  place  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or 

(2)  receives  currency  or  coin  of  the  United 
States  at  the  termination  of  its  transporta- 
tion to  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  from  or  through  any 
place  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States 

in  an  amount  exceeding  95,000  on  any  one 
occasion  or  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
910.000  in  any  one  calendar  year  shall  file  a 
report  or  reports  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion ( b )  of  this  section. 

(b)  Reports  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  filed  at  such  times  and  places,  and 
contain  such  of  the  following  information. 
In  such  form  and  in  such  detciil,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require ; 

( 1 )  The  legal  capacity  in  which  the  per- 
son filing  the  report  Is  acting  with  re^>ect 
to  the  currency  or  coin  transported. 

(2)  The  origin,  destination,  and  rotite  of 
the  transportation. 

(3)  Where  the  currency  or  coin  Is  not 
legally  and  beneficially  owned  by  the  person 
transporting  the  same,  or  is  transported  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  uae  in  his  own 


behalf  of  the  person  transporting  the  same, 
the  identities  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
currency  or  coin  is  received,  or  to  whom  It 
is  to  be  delivered,  or  both. 

(4)  The  amounts  and  types  of  currency 
and  coin  transported. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
common  carrier  of  passengers  In  respect  of 
coin  or  currency  In  the  p)06se66lon  of  its 
passengers,  nor  to  any  common  carrier  of 
goods  in  respect  of  shipments  of  coin  or  cur- 
rency not  declared  to  be  such  by  the  shipper. 
Sec,  232.  Forfeiture 

(a)  Any  coin  or  currency  which  is  In  the 
process  of  any  transportation  with  respect 
to  which  any  report  required  to  be  filed  tinder 
section  231(1)  either  has  not  been  filed  or 
contains  material  omissions  or  misstatements 
is  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  coin 
or  currency  transported  by  mall,  by  any 
common  carrier,  or  by  any  messenger  or 
bailee,  Is  In  process  of  transportation  from 
the  time  it  is  delivered  into  the  possession 
of  the  postal  service,  common  carrier,  mes- 
senger, or  bailee  until  the  time  It  is  de- 
livered Into  or  ^et,^lned  In  the  possession  of 
the  addressee  or  Intended  recipient  or  any 
agent  of  the  addressee  or  intended  recipient 
for  purposes  other  than  further  transporta- 
tion within,  or  across  any  border  of,  the 
United  States. 

Sec  233.  CivU  liability 

The  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil  penalty 
upon  any  person  who  fails  to  file  anv  report 
required  under  section  231.  or  who  files  such 
a  report  containing  any  material  omission  or 
misstatement.  The  amount  of  the  penalty 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  coin  and 
currency  with  respect  to  whose  transporta- 
tion the  report  was  required  to  be  filed.  The 
llablliUes  Imposed  by  this  cJiapter  are  In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  llabllltlee,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, except  that  the  liability  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
actually  forfeited  under  section  232. 
Sec.  234.  Remission  by  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  re- 
mit any  forfeiture  or  penalty  under  this 
chapter  In  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  reasonable  and 
just. 

CHAPTER    4 — DISCLOSURE    OF    CERTAIN 
FORETON    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 

241.  Reports  required. 

242.  Classification  and  requirements. 

Sec.  241.  Reports  required 

Any  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  person  doing  business  In  the  United 
States,  who  engages  In  any  transaction,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
another,  with  a  foreign  financial  agency 
which  does  not  make  Its  records  available  to 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States  as  to  transactions  with  United  States 
residents  or  citizens  or  persons  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  shall  file  reports 
setting  forth  such  of  the  following  Infor- 
mation, in  such  form  and  in  such  detail, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require: 

(1)  The  identities  and  addresses  of  the 
parties  to  the  transaction. 

(2)  The  legal  capacities  In  which  the  par- 
ties to  the  transaction  are  acting,  and  the 
identities  of  the  real  parties  In  interest  If 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction 
are  not  acting  solely  as  pTlnclp>als. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  transaction  in- 
cluding the  amotmts  of  money,  credit,  or 
other  property  Involved. 

Sec.  242    Classification  and  requirements 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe : 

(1)  The  classification  of  foreign  financial 
agencies  which  In  his  Judgment  do  not  make 
their  records  available  as  set  forth  In  section 
241,  and  transactions  with  which  must 
therefore  be  reported  by  citizens  and  red- 
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dents  of  the  United  States  and  persons  do- 
ing business  In  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 241. 

(2)  The  foreign  coimtry  or  countries  as  to 
which  the  requirements  of  section  241  ap- 
ply. 

(3)  The  form,  frequency,  and  manner  of 
filing  of  the  reports  required  by  section  241. 

(4)  The  magnitude  of  transactions  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  241. 

(5)  Types  of  transactions  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  section  241. 

(6)  Such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  application  of  this  chapter. 

COMNUTTn:    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments; 

Page  5,  in  the  table  of  sections  after  line  6: 

After  "Congressional  findings"  insert  "and 
purpose". 

Strike  "Authority  of  Secretary"  and  insert 
"Ownership  and  control". 

Insert  below  "122.  Ownership  and  con- 
trol." the  following:  "123.  Maintenance  of 
records  and  evidence.",  change  "123"  to  "124", 
"124"  to  "125",  "125"  to  "126",  and  "126"  to 
"127". 

Page  5,  line  7,  after  "Congressional  find- 
ings" Insert  "and  purpose". 

Page  5,  strike  line  8  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  6,  line  4,  and  Insert: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  adequate 
records  maintained  by  businesses  engaged  In 
the  fimctlons  described  In  section  123(b)  of 
this  Act  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  in 
criminal,  tax,  and  regulatory  Investigations 
and  proceedings.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  the  power  to  require  reports  of  changes 
In  the  ownership,  control,  and  management 
of  types  of  financial  Institutions  referred  to 
In  section  122  of  this  Act  may  be  necessary 
for  the  same  purpose. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  chapter  to 
require  the  maintenance  of  appropriate  types 
of  records  and  the  making  of  appropriate  re- 
ports by  such  businesses  where  such  records 
or  repwrts  may  have  a  high  degree  of  useful- 
ness in  criminal,  tax.  or  regulatory  Investiga- 
tions or  proceedings." 

Page  6,  line  18,  strike  "Authority  of  Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  "Ownership  and  control". 

Page  6,  strike  lines  20  through  23  and  in- 
sert "uninsured  bank  or  uninsured  Institu- 
tion to  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  In  respect  of  Its  ownership,  con- 
trol, and  management  and  any  changes 
therein." 

Page  7,  beginning  with  Une  1,  insert  the 
following: 
"Sec.  123. 

Maintenance  of  records  and  evidence 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire any  uninsured  bank  or  uninsured  in- 
stitution or  any  person  engaging  in  the 
business  of  carn,'lng  on  any  of  the  fimctions 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section". 

Page  7,  Une  6,  strike  "(3)  To"  and  insert 
"(1)   to  ". 

Page  7,  line  6,  after  "(1)  to  require,  re- 
tain, or  maintain,"  insert  "with  respect  to 
Its  functions  as  an  uninsured  bank  or  un- 
insured Institution  or  its  functions  referred 
to  m  subsection  (b)," 

Page  7,  line  9.  strike  "other". 


Page  7,  strike  lines  13  through  16. 
Page  7,  line  16.  strike  "(4)  To"  and  Uisert 
"(2)  to". 

Page  7.  after  line  22,  Insert : 

"(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  extends  to  any  p>erson  engaging 
in  the  business  of  carrying  on  any  of  the 
following  functions : 

"  ( 1 )   Issuing  travelers'  checks. 

"(2)  Issuing  or  redeeming  checks,  money 
orders,  travelers'  checks,  or  similar  Instru- 
ments otherwise  than  as  an  Incident  to  the 
conduct  of  Its  own  nonfinancial  business. 

"(3)  Transferring  or  transmitting  ftinds 
or  credits  domestically  or  internationally. 

"(4)  Operating  a  currency  exchange  or 
otherwise  dealing  In  foreign  currencies  or 
credits. 

"(5)   Operating  a  credit  card  system. 

"(6)  Performing  such  similar  related,  or 
substitute  functions  for  any  of  the  forego- 
ing or  for  banking  as  may  be  sp>eclfied  by  the 
Secretary  in  regulations." 

Page  8,  hne  14,  redesignate  section  123  as 
section  124. 

Page  9,  line  3,  redesignate  section  124  as 
section  125. 

Page  9,  line  5,  immediately  after  "may  as- 
sess upon  any"  insert  "financial". 

Page  9,  line  14.  redesignate  section  125  as 
section  126. 

Page  9,  line  18,  redesignate  section  126  as 
section  127. 

Page  9,  line  20,  insert  a  conmia  after 
"chapter",  and  strike  "or". 

Page  9,  line  21,  Insert  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line  "or  section  411  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.". 

Page  9,  line  22,  after  "tlon  is"  insert 
"knowingly". 

Page  10,  after  line  2.  in  the  table  of  chap- 
ters: 

After  "3."  strike  "DiscLosrmE"  and  Insert 
"Reports". 

Strike  "CuRRENCT  and  Coin"  and  Insert 
"MoNETAET  Instruments". 

After  "4."  strike  "Disclosure  or  Certain". 

Page  11,  strlie  lines  3  through  6  and  Insert: 

"(c)  The  term  'person'  Includes  natural 
persons,  partnerships,  trusts,  estates,  associa- 
tions, corporations,  and  all  entitles  cogniz- 
able as  legal  personalities.  The  term  also  In- 
cludes any  governmental  department  or 
agency  specified  by  the  Secretary  either  for 
the  purpxjse  of  this  title  generally  or  any  par- 
ticular requirement  thereunder." 

Page  11,  after  line  12.  insert: 

"(d)  The  term  "United  States',  used  In  a 
geographical  sense,  Includes  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  si>eclfy, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  generally 
or  any  particular  requirement  thereunder, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  United  States 
military  establishments,  and  United  States 
diplomatic  establishments." 

Page  11,  line  25,  after  "a  commercial  bank" 
insert  "or  trust  company". 

Page  12,  Une  2,  strike  "a  trust  comp>any" 
and  Insert  "a  branch  within  the  United 
States  of  any  foreign  bank." 

Page  12,  at  the  begirmlng  of  line  7,  Insert 
"credit  union.". 

Page  12,  strike  lines  14  and  15  and  Insert: 

"(11)  an  Issuer,  redeemer,  or  casher  of 
travelers*  checks,  checks,  money  orders,  or 
similar  Instruments. 

"(12)   an  operator  of  a  credit  card  system. 

"(13)  an  Insurance  company. 

"(14)  a  dealer  In  precious  metals,  stones, 
or  Jewels. 

"(16)  a  pawnbroker. 

"(16)  a  finance  or  loan  company. 

"(17)  any  other  type  of  business  or  Insti- 
tution performing  similar,  related,  or  substi- 
tute functions  specified  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  for  the  purposes  of  tJ)e  provision 
of  this  title  to  which  the  regulatldn  relates." 

Page  13.  strike  lines  1  through  3. 


Page  13.  line  4,  redesignate  subsection  (g) 
as  subsection  (f). 

Page  13,  strike  lines  12  through  14  and 
Insert : 

"(g)  The  term  'domestic',  used  with  refer- 
ence to  Institutions  or  agencies,  limits  the 
applicability  of  the  provision  wherein  it  ap- 
pears to  such  institutions  or  agencies  to  the 
extent  that  they  perform  any  functions  as 
such  within  the  United  Stetes. 

"(h)  The  term  foreign",  used  with  reference 
to  Institutions  or  agencies,  limits  the  appli- 
cability of  the  provision  wherein  It  api>ears 
to  such  Institutions  or  agencies  to  the  extent 
that  they  f>erform  any  functions  as  such  out- 
side the  United  States." 

Page  14,  after  line  10,  insert: 

"(m)  The  term  'monetary  instruments' 
means  coin  and  currency  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  addition,  such  foreign  coin  and 
currencies,  and  such  types  of  checks,  bills, 
notes,  bonds,  stock  transferable  by  delivery, 
or  other  obligations  or  instruments  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regiUatlon  specify  for  the 
purposes  of  the  provision  of  this  title  to 
which  the  regulation  relates." 

Page  15,  strike  lines  6  through  9  and  Insert: 

"The  Secretary  uMiy  make  such  exemptions 
from  any  requirement  otherwise  imp>oeed 
under  this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Any  such  exemption  may  be  conditional  or 
unconditional,  by  regulation,  order,  or 
licensing,  or  any  combination  thereof,  and 
may  relate  to  any  particular  transaction,  to 
the  type  or  amount  (whether  or  not  an 
amount  is  si>eclfied  In  this  title)  of  the  trans- 
action, to  the  party  or  p>artie8  or  the  classifi- 
cation of  parties,  or  to  any  combination 
thereof.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion, 
in  any  manner  giving  actual  or  constructive 
notice  to  the  parties  affected,  revoke  any  ex- 
emption made  under  this  section.  Any  such 
revocation  shall  remain  in  effect  p>ending  any 
judicial  review." 

Page  17.  line  2.  after  "where  the  violation 
Is"  Insert  "knowingly". 

Page  18.  line  11,  strike  "Every  transaction" 
and  Insert  "Transactions". 

Page  18,  Une  14,  strike  "the  transaction 
involvee"  and  Insert  "tiiey  involve". 

Page  18,  line  15,  after  "United  States  cur- 
rency," Insert  "or  such  other  monetary  in- 
struments as  the  Secretary  may  ^jeclfy". 

Page  18,  line  20,  strike  "Any"  and  Insert 
"The  report   of  any". 

Page  18,  line  21,  strike  "reported"  and  In- 
sert "signed  or  otherwise  made". 

Page  19,  line  15,  insert  a  comma  after  "Aot" 
and  strike  "or". 

Page  19,  line  16,  immediately  after  "De- 
posit Insurance  Aot"  insert  ",  or  section  411 
of  the  National  Housing  Act" 

Page  20,  Une  3,  strike  "DISCLOSURE"  and 
Insert  "REPORTS". 

Page  20,  Une  4,  strike  'CURRENCY  AND 
OOIN"  and  insert  "MONETARY  INSTRU- 
MENTS". 

Page  20,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "currency 
or  coin  of  the  United  States"  and  insert 
"monetary  instruments". 

Page  20,  Unes  20  and  21,  strike  "currency 
or  coin  of  the  United  States"  and  Insert 
"monetary  instrviments". 

Page  20,  line  21,  strike  "its'  and  insert 
'their". 

Page  21,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  "currency 
or  coin"  and  Insert  "monetary  instruments." 

Page  21,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "currency 
or  coin  is"  and  insert  "monetary  instrviments 
are". 

Page  21,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  "currency  or 
coin  is"  and  Insert  "monerbary  Instruments 
are". 

Page  21,  line  22,  strike  "it  Is"  and  insert 
"they  are". 

Page  21,  Unes  24  and  25,  strike  "currency 
and  coin"  and  insert  "monetary  instru- 
mente". 

Page  22,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "coin  or  ctir- 
rency"  and  Insert  "maoertary  instruments". 
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Page  22,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  "coin  or  cur- 
rency"  and   Insert   "monetary  Instruments." 

Page  20,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  "subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of"  and  Insert  "within". 

Page  20,  line  14,  strllce  "not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of"  and  Insert  "outside". 

Page  20,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of"  and  Insert  "within". 

Page  20,  line  18.  strike  "not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of"  and  Insert  "outside". 

Page  20,  line  22,  strike  "any  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of". 

Page  21,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  "not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  "  and  Insert  "outside". 

Page  22,  line  8,  strike  "coin  or  currency" 
and  insert  "monetary  instrument". 

Page  22,  line  9.  strike  "Is"  tuid  Insert  "are". 

Page  23.  line  12,  strike  "is '  and  Insert 
"are". 

Page  22.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  "coin  or  cur- 
rency '  and  Insert  "monetary  Instruments". 

Page  22,  line  18,  strike  "is"  and  Insert 
"are '. 

Page  23,  line  17,  strike  "It  Is"  and  Insert 
"thev  are". 

Page  22,  line  19,  strike  "It  Is"  and  Insert 
"they  are". 

Pagers,  line  4,  strike  "coin  and  currency" 
and'tosert  "monetary  instruments". 
,/Page  23,  strike  line  14  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  25,  line  4  and  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  4  —FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec. 
241.  Records  and  reports  required. 
242    Classification  and  requirements. 
"Sec   241.  Records  and  reports  required 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  by 
regulation  require  any  resident  or  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  person  In  the  United 
States  and  doing  business  therein,  who  en- 
gages in  any  transaction  or  maintains  any 
relationship,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  behalf 
of  himself  or  another,  with  a  foreign  finan- 
cial agency  to  maintain  records  or  to  file 
reports,  or  bo:h,  setting  forth  such  of  the 
following  information,  in  such  form  and  m 
such  detail,  as  the  Secretary  may  require: 

"(1)  The  identities  and  addresses  of  the 
parties  to  the  transaction  or  relationship. 

"i2)  The  legal  capacities  in  which  the 
parties  to  the  trtuisaction  or  relationship  are 
acting,  and  the  Identities  of  the  real  parties 
in  interest  If  one  or  more  of  the  parties  are 
not  acting  solely  as  principals. 

"(3)   A  description  of  the  transaction  or 
relationship     including     the     amounts     of 
money,  credit,  or  other  property  Involved. 
"Sec    242.  Classification  and  requirements 

"With  respect  to  any  requirement  Imposed 
under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe 

■  il)  any  reasonrble  classification  of  per- 
sons subject  thereto  or  exempt  therefrom. 

•  1 2 1  the  foreign  country  or  countries  as  to 
which  any  requirement  applies  or  does  not 
apply  if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary. 
uniform  applicability  of  any  such  require- 
ment to  all  foreign  countries  Is  unnecessary 
or  undesirable. 

"(3)  the  form,  frequency,  and  manner  of 
filing  of  any  required  report*. 

"i4)  types  of  transactions  or  relationships 
subject  to  or  exempt  from  any  such  require- 
ment. 

"(5)  the  magnitude  of  transactions  or  val- 
ues Involved  in  any  relationship  subject  to 
any  such  requirement. 

"f6)  such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  application  of  this  chapter." 
Page  26,  after  line  19,  insert: 

"TITLE  m— MARGIN  REQUIREMENTS 
"Sec.  301.  Amendment  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 

"ta)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change .\ct  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78g(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  'For 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  excessive  use 
of  credit  for  the  purchase  or  carrying  of  se- 


curities, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  from  time  to  time 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  In  accordance 
with  this  section.  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  credit  (regardless  of  who  or  where 
the  lender  may  be)  that  any  person  may  ini- 
tially obtain  and  subsequently  retain  on  any 
security  (other  than  an  exempted  security). 
The  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  amount  of  credit 
(regardless  of  who  or  where  the  borrower 
may  be)  that  any  person  may  Initially  ex- 
tend and  subsequently  maintain  on  any  se- 
curity (other  than  an  exempted  security). 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  obtain 
or  retain  credit  In  willful  and  knowing  vio- 
lation of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  this 
section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  obtain  or  retain  credit  in  violation, 
whether  or  not  willful  or  knowing,  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  this  section  either 
on  the  basis  of  a  material  misrepresentation 
made  or  participated  In  by  him  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  credit  Is  to  be  used,  or  In 
an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000,000  at 
any  one  time.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tinuing validity  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment." 

Page  28,  beginning  on  line  1,  Insert: 

"TITLE  IV — EFFECTIVE  DATES 
"Sec.  401.  Effective  dates 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
by  regulation  provide  that  any  provision  of 
title  I  or  II  or  any  amendment  made  there- 
by shall  be  effective  on  any  date  not  earlier 
than  the  publication  of  the  regulation  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide that  the  amendment  made  by  title  in 
shall  be  effective  on  any  date  not  earlier 
than  the  publication  of  the  regulation  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  (H.R.  15073)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to 
require  that  certain  transactions  in 
UjS.  currency  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  941, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
\vere--~yeas  302,  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" l,:not  voting  127,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1401 

YEAS— 302 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Laudgrebe 

Langen 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Marsh    '' 
Martin 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnsbal 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 


Abbltt 

Davis,  Ga. 

Abemethy 

Davis,  Wis. 

Adair 

Delaney 

Adams 

Dellenback 

Addabbo 

Dennis 

Albert 

Dent 

Alexander 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson,  111. 

Devlne 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dickinson 

Andrews, 

Dlngell 

N.  Dak. 

Donohue 

Annunzio 

Dom 

Ash  brook 

Duncan 

Ashley 

Eckhardt 

AsplnaU 

Edmondson 

Ayres 

Ellberg 

Baring 

Erienbom 

Beau,  Md. 

Esch 

Bennett 

Eshleman 

Berry 

Evans,  Colo. 

Betts 

Farbsteln 

Bingham 

Fascell 

Blackburn 

Findley 

Boaps 

Fish 

Boland 

Fisher 

Bow 

Flood 

Brademas 

Flowers 

Bray 

Flynt 

Brlnkley 

Ford, 

Brock 

William  D. 

Brooks 

Foreman 

Broomfleld 

Fountain 

Brotzman 

Fraser 

Brown,  Mich. 

Frev 

Brown.  Ohio 

Friedel 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Fuqua 

Burke,  Fla. 

Galifianakls 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gallagher 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Garmatz 

Burton,  Utah 

Gibbons 

Bush 

Gilbert 

Button 

Gonzalez 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Goodllng 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gray 

Cabell 

Green.  Pa. 

Caffery 

Grlflln 

Camp 

Griffiths 

Carey 

Gross 

Casey 

Grover 

Cederberg 

Gubser 

Chamberlain 

Gude 

Chappell 

Hagan 

Clancy 

Haley 

Clausen. 

Hall 

DonH. 

Halpern 

Clay 

Hamilton 

Cleveland 

Hammer- 

CoUler 

schmldt 

Collins 

Hanley 

Colmer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Conable 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Conte 

Harrington 

Corbett 

Harvey 

Corman 

Hastings 

Coughlln 

Hathaway 

Crane 

Hawkins 

Cunningham 

Havs 

Daddarto 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Heckler,  Mass. 
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T. 
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Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pri'or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qnle 

Rartck 

Rees 

Held,  111. 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Ruth 


Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Svtnlngton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

NAYS— O 


Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vauder  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Qulllen 
NOT  VOTING— 127 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Elanton 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carter 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Felghan 


Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Hclstoskl 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Klrw-an 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 


Morse 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Pettis 
PodeU 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Held.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Roybal 
Ruppe  , 
St  Germain 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tunney 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalley 
Whltten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H, 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Blester. 
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Mr.  Daniels  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mrs.  Mink  vsrlth  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  McClure 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Edwsu-ds  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Lukens. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mi .  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burleson 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mrs. 
Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabsmaa. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  St  Germain  vrith  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lowen- 
steln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
136  and  rollcall  137  I  unavoidably  had  to 
return  to  my  district.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


ESTABLISHING  A  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1021  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1021 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1117)  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and  Tech- 
nology. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  tx)  be  equally 
divided  and  cjontroUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read 


for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1021 
provides  a  straight  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  EIn\lrorunent 
and  Technology.  The  committee  would 
consist  of  19  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  21  Members  of  the  House  to 
be  designated  by  the  Speaker,  as  follows : 

One  Senator  and  one  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  majority  party;  two  Sen- 
ators and  two  Members  of  the  House 
from  each  of  the  following  committees: 
Agriculture,  Banking  and  Currency,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works, 
Government  Operations,  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy;  two  Senators 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  two  Senators  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lalwr;  two 
Members  of  the  House  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; two  Senators  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Of  the  Members  appointed  from  each 
committee,  one  shall  from  the  majority 
party  and  one  from  the  minority  party. 

The  committee  shsJl  not  have  legisla- 
tive authority  but  it  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study   and  Investigation  of 
environment  and  technology  and  shall'' 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  annually. 

The  committee  will  be  authorized  to 
employ  such  assistants  and  consultants 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1021  in  order  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  1117  may  be 
considered. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  has  explained.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1021  provides  for  1  hour  of  debate 
under  an  open  rule  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1117,  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  brief  re- 
marks which  I  will  make  on  this  legisla- 
tion when  we  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jomt  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1117)  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMmXE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res    11171  with  Mr.  FuQU^  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martini  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  mmutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  and  the  comments  made  in 
the  discussion  of  the  rule  I  believe  are 
sufScient  explanation  of  what  Is  pro- 
posed here. 

The  interest  and  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  are  very  evident  today 
in  connection  with  our  environment,  in 
connection  with  the  many  problems 
which  confront  us. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  intent 
of  the  disting:uished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Albert,  and  of  those  who  joined 
with  him  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  was  to  make  certain  studies 
in  connection  with  these  problems. 

I  might  make  it  clear  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  provide  for  any  legislative 
authority,  since  no  legislative  measure 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  and 
there  is  no  authority  to  report  any  such 
measure  either  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 
House. 

The  prime  duties  will  be  to  conduct 
continuing  and  comprehensive  studies 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  environ- 
mental and  technological  changes  which 
may  occur  in  the  future  and  their  effect 
upon  our  population 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Americfin  people,  and  cer- 
tainly a  subject  of  concern  to  us  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  those  people. 

I  believe  the  joint  resolution  is  entitled 
to  the  support  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  CTiairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  piirpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  consist- 
ing of  19  Senators  and  21  Representa- 
tives from  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress as  set  forth  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
resolution.  The  chairmanship  shall  al- 
ternate between  the  House  and  Senate 
with  the  chairman  selected  by  his  fellow- 
Chamber  memberj. 


The  joint  committee  is  to  have  no  leg- 
islative authority,  nor  is  It  to  unneces- 
sarily duplicate  any  Investigative  efforts 
of  the  legislative  committees. 

The  joint  committee  shall:  First  con- 
duct a  stud.v  of  environmental  and  tech- 
nological chan.ges  which  may  occur  and 
evaluate  the  effect  on  people  and  the  en- 
vironment; second  study  all  means,  in- 
cluding fin£incing,  which  can  foster  or 
promote  conditions  imder  which  man 
and  natiu-e  can  exist  in  harmony;  third 
develop  policies  to  encourage  maximimi 
private  investment  in  improving  the  en- 
vironment; and,  fourth  review  any  Pres- 
idential recommendations,  including  the 
Environmental  Quality  Report  required 
by  section  201  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

The  joint  committee  is  to  report  to  the 
Congress  each  December  31  and  make 
such  interim  reports  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, together  with  Its  recommendations. 
The  usual  authorities  to  hold  hearings. 
expend  fimds,  hire  staff  and  consiiltants 
and  call  on  executive  branch  informa- 
tion sources  are  provided.  Expenditures 
wUl  be  paid  for  by  funds  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

There  are  a  great  niunber  of  resolu- 
tions of  Identical  or  similar  nature,  spon- 
sored by  upwards  of  100  Members,  In- 
cluding leadersliip  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  along 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
as  well  as  many  others  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Brotzman)  . 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  1117  be- 
cause it  is  a  step  toward  a  principle  I 
deem  necessary  to  an  orderly,  efiBcient 
resolution  of  envirormiental  problems — 
that  is  to  bring  the  interrelated  problems 
of  the  environment  imder  one  roof.  I 
hope  it  is  a  step  toward  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  standing  committee,  in  each 
body,  with  full  legislative  powers. 

On  April  28,  1969,  I  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  standing  commit- 
tee in  the  House,  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  Tliis 
committee  would  have  full  legislative  au- 
thority, and  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
bills  dealing  with  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  acoustic 
problems,  weather  modification,  pesti- 
cides, and  herbicides.  It  would  have  the 
support  of  a  full-time  professiorml  staff 
of  experts  in  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

Apparently  I  am  not  alone  in  believing 
that  an  approach  such  as  this  is  neces- 
sary. To  date.  Mr.  Chairman.  150  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  resolutions  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment.  This  repre- 
sents over  one-third  of  the  Members  of 


this  bodi'.  The  sponsors  represent  45  of 
our  50  States  and  every  one  of  the  exist- 
ing standing  committees  now  serving  the 
House. 

This  morning  I  was  reviewing  the  list 
of  sponsors,  and  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  both  of  oui-  major  political  par- 
ties are  represented  in  large  numbers. 
Sponsorship  runs  from  one  side  of  the 
philosophical  spectrum  to  tlie  other.  In- 
terestingly enough,  several  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  appear  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117  have  also  joined  in  spon- 
soring a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  troubled  times, 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  I  pay 
tribute  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
v^'ho,  in  addition  to  working  on  the  many 
other  jurisdictional  areas  of  their  com- 
mittees, have  given  leadersliip  in  the 
quest  for  a  better  envirormient  The  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  considers  air  pollu- 
tion legislation.  I  believe  we  have  sent 
good  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  eoes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer). 

My  proposal  for  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment  is  in  no  way 
designed  to  be  critical  of  the  efforts  al- 
ready under  way.  What  I  do  say  is  tliat  a 
standing  committee  will  expedite  the  im- 
portant goal  of  leaving  this  earth  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  wc  found  it.  Our  frag- 
mented approach  to  environmental  is- 
sues makes  It  increasingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain proper  consideration  for  the  prolif- 
erating number  of  substantive  bills  be- 
ing introduced  each  day  on  matters  of 
environmental  quality. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  way  en- 
vironmental le«r.olation  is  now  handled 
are  illustratr  ,v  the  bills  to  implement 
the  Pres  message  on  the  environ- 

ment. The  seven  bills  recommended  by 
the  President  were  referred  to  three  com- 
mittees. Some  of  the  bills  have  received 
final  committee  approval,  while  others 
of  them  have  not  as  yet  been  accorded 
a  hearing.  Yet  all  of  these  bills  inter- 
relate to  form  a  .single  environmental 
policy.  They  should  be  considered  by  the 
same  committee,  working  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  professional  staff  expert 
in  environmental  matters. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1117  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  oui-  legislative  machinery  for  the 
consideration  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fulton) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  favor  this  resolu- 
tion— House  Joint  Resolution  1117 — 
setting  up  this  joint  congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Matters.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  state  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117.  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Environment 
and  Technology. 

I  strongly  favor  the  U.S.  Congress  set- 
ting up  this  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
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mental  Policy.  This  resolution  will  pro- 
vide for  the  bringing  together  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  pollution  of  air.  water, 
waste,  and  solid  materials,  land  reclama- 
tion, and  soil  protections.  Congress 
should  institute  serious  studies  in  depth 
on  man's  destructive  impact  causing 
danger  to  our  people,  their  health,  and 
even  our  lives  and  very  existence. 

The  need  for  U.S.  environmental  pro- 
tection and  action  is  immediate  and  se- 
vere. We  must  protect  our  goodly  natiu-al 
heritage  of  an  impolluted  environment 
that  is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  basic  right 
to  pollute  or  destroy  our  natural  healthy 
environment. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  the  House 
that  this  joint  committee  in  my  opinion 
is  a  giant  step  forward.  I  feel  honored 
that  I  am  one  of  the  original  co-sponsors 
of  legislation  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  jagainst  the  polluters,  as  well 
as  to  set  up  this  joint  committee. 

I  congratulate  our  mkny  clviCfmlnded 
and  patriotic  citizens,  and  especially  oiu* 
young  people  in  the  United  States,  who 
stand  firmly  against  pollution  of  every 
kind  that  threatens  dangerous  environ- 
mental conditions.  These  threats  and 
dangers  to  our  environment  can  be 
escalated  to  the  point  of  permanent  and 
not  reversible  major  damage  to  our  re- 
quired environment  on  which  our  health 
and  very  lives  and  existence  depend. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
ask  someone  knowledgeable  in  this  mat- 
ter who  it  was  that  selected  the  stand- 
ing committees  from  which  the  orga- 
nization of  this  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology  was  made? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a 
comment  on  it. 

This  legislation,  of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows  from  looking  at  the  reso- 
lution, was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  along  with  a 
group  of  other  individual  Members  of 
the  House.  They  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  requested  a  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  the  legislation  and 
outlined  their  interest  and  concern  in 
it. 

We  asked  some  questions  about  the 
size  of  the  committee  and  the  number 
of  members.  It,  apparently,  was  deter- 
mined that  there  was  very  broad  Inter- 
est in — at  least  that  was  the  explanation 
given  to  us — this  matter  and  the  reason, 
apparently,  for  the  size  of  the  committee 
was  this  fact.  But.  It  Is  a  proposal  pend- 
ing before  the  House  and  one  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  other  body.  I  un- 
derstand there  probably  will  be  an 
amendment  a  little  later  designed  to 
cut  down  the  size  of  the  committee  and 
I  think  the  subject  will  be  open  for  con- 
sideration In  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  committee  at  Its 
present  or  proposed  size  be  the  commit- 


tee to  end  all  environmental  committees, 
or  will  there  be  other  environmental  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  committee 
will  have  no  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  a  good 
question.  Whj*  not?  With  a  committee  of 
this  size,  and  with  the  big  and  high- 
priced  staff  it  is  going  to  have,  why 
should  it  not  produce  legislation?  It  pre- 
sumably Is  going  to  provide  the  experts 
on  environment  and  technology?  Why 
not  legislation? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding, 
again  as  it  was  explained  to  those  of  us 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  these 
various  committees  that  will  be  repre- 
sented— arid^as  the  gentleman  knows 
they  are  spened  out  in  the  resolution — 
after  study  and  determination  of  certain 
policy  questions,  then  those  recommen- 
dations will  go  to  those  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
knows,  there  is  a  broad  section  of  juris- 
diction involved  here  in  which  I  suppose 
almost  every  committee  of  the  House 
would  be  involved  to  some  extent  in  ju- 
risdictional questions  governing  pollution 
and  environmental  conditions,  ecology 
and  almost  every  sispect  of  the  problem. 

I  think  that  at  the  present  time  there 
was  just  not  the  desire  and.  certainly, 
not  the  intent  here  to  totally  reorganize 
the  House  from  the  standpoint  of  taking 
away  from  tliese  various  committees  that 
share  of  their  jurisdiction  and  placing  It 
into  one  committee  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  will  this  new 
outfit  accomplish  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  proliferation  of  environmental  prob- 
lems among  the  several  committees  of 
the  House?  What  Is  this  committee  go- 
ing to  accomplish?  Will  It  be  just  scwne- 
thing  to  be  added  to  a  letterhead? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman — because  I  know  how  devoted 
he  is  to  keeping  up  with  exactly  what  we 
are  doing — has  read  on  page  5  under 
section  2  the  language  which  outlines  the 
primary  responsibilities,  duties,  purposes 
and  Intent  of  the  committee.  I  think  they 
spell  out  a  pretty  broad  responsibility 
here  In  connection  with  making  these 
studies.  And,  of  course,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  it  is  their 
intent,  based  wpon  their  determinations, 
to  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
various  committees  on  those  subjects 
over  wlilch  that  existing  standing  com- 
mittee would  have  jurisdiction. 

That  Is  the  basis  of  the  proposal.  It  Is 
generally  in  line,  and  I  think  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  will  agree  with 
me,  with  a  number  of  select  committees 
from  time  to  time,  both  House  committees 
and  joint  committees  that  do  make  cer- 
tain studies  and  recommendatloas,  and 
it  would  be  handled  as  I  would  under- 
stand it,  in  the  same  general  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  I  want  to  get  down 
to  the  $54  question: 

Why  is  this  resolution  open-ended  as 
to  cost? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  assume,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  my  good  friend,  would 
permit  me  to  make  an  assumption — and 


again  we  asked  that  question  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  we  were  unable  to 
get  any  definite  answer,  so  that  there  is 
really  no  way  of  determining 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  I  have  used  up  most 
of  the  gentleman's  time,  so  I  certainly 
am  happy  to  yield  him  this  additional 
time. 

Let  me  say  that  the  pn^xKition  Is  such 
that  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  way  of 
determining  expense.  Now  I  suppose  we 
would  have  to  draw  lines,  and  say  that 
they  could  have  so  many  people,  if  you 
want  to  draw  the  lines  that  tightly,  as 
to  staff,  and  it  is  possible  that  maybe  we 
should.  The  resolution  is  drawn  wide 
open. 

As  I  say,  I  know  that  question  was 
raised,  because  I  first  asked  the  question 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  at 
the  time,  but  we  did  not  receive  any 
specific  answers  as  to  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  knows  that  I  would  take 
a  mighty  dim  view  of  an  agency  or  de- 
partment downtown  coming  up  here 
and  asking  for  a  committee  or  commis- 
sion on  an  open-ended  basis  as  to  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing here  this  afternoon  to  close  the 
door  on  this  open-end  business.  This 
could  nm  into  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  staff  costs  each  year. 
I  am  surprised,  frankly,  that  this  unlim- 
ited resolution  is  here  on  the  floor  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
supporting  it.  They  certainly  ought  to  be 
interested  in  controlling  expenditures. 
We  hear  them  talk  about  it  every  now 
and  then — and  I  am  surprised  that  this 
resolution  comes  In  wide  open  as  to  the 
number  of  employees  and  cost. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  make  this  brief 
comment,  then:  This  is  a  congressional 
committee,  of  course,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  from  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  draw  no  salaries 
other  than  that  which  they  already 
draw. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
staff. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  recognize  that  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  that,  but  in  order 
to  get  a  staff,  and  to  get  empowered  to 
employ  a  staff,  they  must  make  their 
case  before  the  House  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  or  a  similar  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  There  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  precedent  for  the  authoriz- 
ing of  a  congressional  committee  and 
then  setting  a  limitation  of  payments. 
I  believe  if  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  would  check  on  that  I 
think  this  is  an  area  where  It  Is  up  to 
the  Congress,  that  is.  finally  the  House, 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  approve  a  resolu- 
tion to  finance  them  for  whatever  simi 
they  may  seek,  from  the  Committee  on 
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House  Administration,  as  to  whether 
we  approve  or  disapprove  such  an 
amount.  But  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  an>-  precedent  in  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee  for  limiting  the  people  that 
they  might  hire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  we  are  today  being 
asked  to  authorize  an  unlimitedN^taff. 
No  one  seems  to  know  how  many  would 
be  employed  or  anythmg  about  them. 
This  business  of  studying  environment, 
as  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  I  repeat,  is  a  great  big 
circus  tent  that  will  cover  anything.  I 
thought  spending  money  had  something 
to  do  with  environment,  yet  no  one  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  is  to  be 
a  member  of  this  super  joint  committee. 
Frankly,  I  just  do  not  understand  what 
we  are  setting  out  to  do  with  this  new- 
fangled committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  my  colleague  would  yield 
further.  I  raised  a  question  about  that 
fact,  and  I  would  assume  that  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  certainly  have  an  interest  in  pol- 
lution of  our  environment  and  all  the 
other  things  because  it  does  cost  money 
when  we  get  involved  in  it. 

The  judgment  involved  here,  of  course, 
was  a  matter  of  that  of  the  authors  of 
the  bill. 

Let  me  say  though,  getting  back  to  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  the  conunittee,  and 
now  we  are  talking  here  of  the  staff,  there 
is  no  precedent  so  far  as  I  know  for  a 
resolution  creating  such  a  committee  to 
lunit  that.  That  is  a  requirement  to  go 
l)efore  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration and  then  they  bring  that  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  to  us  to  vote  for  it  or 
against  it.  We  can  turn  it  down.  They 
can  come  in  with  a  request  for  half  a 
million  dollars  or  a  million  dollars  and  if 
we  determine  in  our  minds,  as  Members 
of  this  body,  that  that  is  too  much,  I  am 
sure  we  are  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  here  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  new  committee  and  the 
sky's  the  limit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Does  the  gentleman  recall 
any  resolution  creating  a  committee  of 
this  kind  under  any  other  rule? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  when  they  want 
a  commission  or  a  committee  down- 
town we  demand  to  know  how  many 
warm  bodies  they  want  to  employ  and 
their  pay  and  so  on. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct  as 
to  that.  But  that  is  not  a  congressional 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  But  should 
we  not  follow  the  same  rules  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  here  as  we  require 
from  them  dou-ntown? 

Mr.  SISK.  We  still  will  require  ap- 
proval of  the  House  before  one  dollar 
can  be  spent  by  this  committee  and  that 
matter  will  have  to  go  through  the  reg- 
ular procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  asked  to  give 
our  approval  to  the  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee and  a  staff  right  here  and  now. 
I  want  to  have  at  least  some  idea  of  what 
I  am  doing,  and  right  now  I  am  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  this  legislation  for  I  am 
convinced  It  Is  utterly  unnecessary  to 
further  load  the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming tMr.  WoLD>. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117 
but  with  some  reservations  as  to  the  size 
of  the  proposed  committee,  which  seems 
a  bit  unwieldly,  and  also  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "technology"  as  part  of  the 
proposed  committee's  title. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee 
would  be  as  effective,  yet  more  easily  ad- 
ministered with  a  total  of  20  to  30  mem- 
bers rather  than  the  40  as  proposed  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
consider  dropping  the  word  "technology" 
from  the  title  of  this  committee  and 
that  we  consider  reducing  the  number  of 
members  before  passing  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  a  suggested  amendment  that 
would  reduce  the  number  of  members 
and  allow  a  bit  more  flexibility  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  selecting  members  for 
this  committee.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Daddario), 
is  planning  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  word  "technology"  from  the 
title  and  I  support  that  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion, I  £un  very  much  aware  of  the  urgen- 
cy and  attention  with  which  we  in  the 
Congress  must  apply  to  the  complexities 
of  environmental  problems.  Technology 
is  very  much  a  part  of  this  complexity, 
but  not  any  more  so  than  is  population, 
the  utilization  of  natural  resources,  or 
even  economic  considerations.  To  single 
out  technology  as  separate  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  whole  complexity 
would,  I  feel,  create  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  we  do  not  comprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term  "environment." 

Man  is  fully  dependent  upon  the  natu- 
ral world  and  part  of  the  interactions  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Man  takes  from  the 
natural  world  and  puts  back  imnatural 
substance.  Man  has  not  learned  to  hve 
in  imity  with  nature.  The  numbers  of 
man  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  co- 
existing with  nature  are  now  in  evi- 
dence. Yet,  as  obvious  as  this  need 
for  graceful  coexistence  seems,  it  is 
challenged  in  our  American  traditions. 
Even  in  our  religious  training  we  are 
taught  that  man  Is  dominant  over  the 
land.  Therefore,  this  is  not  an  easy 
change  in  our  vsdues  that  we  must 
undergo.  It  must  be  changed  or  we  shall 
fail  in  our  search  for  quality  life — a  safe 
and  respectable  environment. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  committee 
will  have  a  significant  influence  on  the 
activities  of  Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  this  committee  with  its 
inquiries  and  recommendations  is  a  posi- 
tive action  that  will  assist  in  closing  the 
communications  gap  of  all  sectors  of  our 
society  because  it  will  deal  with  the  most 
urgent  and  most  vital  aspects  of  human 
life.  No  other  problem  is  more  para- 
moimt  to  all  societies  of  the  world  today 
and  tomorrow  than  the  preservation  of 
our  environment.  We  must  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  our  en- 
vironment and  possess  the  wisdom  to  act 
In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature 
while  protecting  a  healthy  free  enter- 
prise system  within  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 


this^  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1117.  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Technology. 

I  think  everyone  would  agree  we  can 
no  longer  be  casual  about  our  natural 
environment.  Our  days  of  throwing  cau- 
tion and  just  about  everything  else  to 
the  wind  are  numbered.  We  are  in  the 
throes  of  what  appears  to  be  a  major 
environmental  crisis.  I  use  the  term 
"appears"  because  the  envirormiental 
controversy  is  rapidly  degenerating  into 
a  shouting  match  of  emotionalism  and 
sensationalism.  There  is  so  much  rheto- 
ric these  days  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  as  we  try  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  environmental  problems. 

This  Congress  and  just  about  every 
legislative  body  in  the  United  States  are 
involved  in  some  form  of  environmental 
debate.  So  far  tliere  has  been  more 
rhetoric  than  action.  Close  on  the  heels 
of  the  flood  of  speeches,  one  witnesses 
the  predictable  onslaught  of  legislative 
remedies,  which  treat  about  every  kind 
of  pollution  imaginable.  A  quick  check 
indicates  that  there  is  hardly  a  com- 
mittee in  Congress  which  doesn't  have 
one  or  more  environmental  or  pollution 
abatement  bills  under  consideration. 
This  situation  is  becoming  confused 
because  many  of  the  speeches  and  legis- 
lative proposals  suffer  a  common  defi- 
ciency— they  speak  to  parochial  inter- 
ests and  piecemeal  solutions.  When  you 
add  to  this  the  emotionalism  and  other 
distortions  which  have  become  such  a 
part  of  the  environmental  colloquy,  a 
reasonable  person  is  hard-pressed  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  Nation's  environmental  problems. 
About  all  we  have  are  individuals  and 
groups  running  all  over  each  other  com- 
peting for  attention.  In  view  of  these 
developments,  few  really  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  problems  and  issues, 
let  alone  the  legislative  and  funding 
priorities  we  must  consider. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  some  of  my 
impressions  of  our  environmental  state 
of  health. 

I  am  generally  convinced  that  air,  wa- 
ter, land,  and  noise  pollution  exists  in  one 
form  or  another  in  just  about  every  part 
of  this  country.  This  conclui^ion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  population  growth,  in- 
creasing wealth,  and  technological  prog- 
ress all  contribute  to  our  environmental 
abuses.  Since  all  America  has  partici- 
pated in  this  growth,  few  areas  are  un- 
affected. Proof  of  this  is  borne  out  by  re- 
sponsible private  and  public  scientific 
studies  showing  the  nationwide  problem 
of  air  pollution  caused  by  automotive  ex- 
haust fumes  and  the  smoke  and  soot 
from  industrial  plants.  While  the  inten- 
sity of  this  problem  varies  from  city  to 
city  and  region  to  region,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  escape  the  noxi- 
ous city  smog  as  we  move  into  suburbia 
and  the  countryside.  More  and  more,  oiu" 
senses  tell  us  that  smog  is  no  longer  a 
scourge  confined  to  the  city. 

Scientific  facts  are  being  amassed 
showing  water  pollution  as  a  nationwide 
problem.  Portions  of  our  coastal  areas 
and  a  number  of  major  lakes  and  rivers 
throughout  the  country  have  become  re- 
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ceptacles  for  most  of  our  municipal.  In- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  sewerage.  As  a 
result  of  this  our  drinking  waters  are 
becoming  contaminated  and  aquatic  life 
in  these  waterways  has  been  endangered 
or  diminished. 

We  can  recite  many  other  examples  of 
pollution  found  throughout  the  country: 
the  deafening  noise  caused  by  the  jets 
at  our  airports  and  the  trucks  on  our 
highways,  and  the  junk  motor  vehicles 
and  debris  littering  our  countryside  are 
notable  examples.  The  unpleasant  details 
of  these  problems  are  common  knowl- 
edge, so  I  shall  not  labor  the  matter 
fiuther. 

A  recurrent  and  disturbing  theme  in 
much  of  today's  environmental  debate 
deals  with  fixing  blame  for  the  contami- 
nation of  the  air,  water,  and  land.  Indus- 
try and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  become  the  "fall  guys."  This  reac- 
tion gains  some  of  its  popularity  from 
the  growing  misunderstanding  of  tech- 
nology and  the  military.  But  whatever 
the  motivation,  we  must  correct  the  pop- 
ular fallacy  that  industry  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  the  sole  culprits.  More- 
over, we  must  disabuse  ourselves  of  the 
equally  erroneous  idea  that  once  absolute 
controls  are  placed  on  industry  we  can 
expect  air  and  water  pollution  to  go 
away.  As  the  President  said  in  his  Febru- 
ary environmental  message  to  Congress: 

The  fight  against  pollution,  however,  Is  not 
a  search  for  villains.  For  the  most  part,  the 
damage  done  to  our  environment  has  not 
been  the  work  of  evil  men.  nor  has  It  been 
the  Inevitable  byproduct  either  of  advancing 
technology  or  of  growing  population.  It  re- 
sults not  so  much  from  choices  made,  as 
from  choices  neglected;  not  from  malign  In- 
tention, but  from  failure  to  take  Into  account 
the  full  consequences  of  our  actions. 

Barry  Commoner,  the  noted  educator 
and  ecologist  who  has  been  called  "The 
Paul  Revere  of  Ecology,"  is  correct  in  ob- 
serving : 

Most  of  the  technological  affronts  to  the 
environment  were  made  not  out  of  greed  but 
Ignorance. 

We  must  realize  that  we  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  environmental  degrada- 
tion. In  this  affluent  society  of  ours,  we 
think  little  about  what  is  required  to 
sustain  our  way  of  life.  Use  of  40  percent 
of  the  world's  natural  resources  and  pro- 
duction of  about  48  percent  of  the 
world's  industrial  pollution  are  the  high 
prices  we  pay  for  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing— mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  nat- 
ural environmental  systems.  History 
shows  us  that  once  man  exhausts  the 
resources  and  food  in  one  area,  he  has 
either  moved  on  to  new  frontiers  or  per- 
ished. The  trouble  is  now  that  we  are 
running  out  of  new  and  unspoiled 
frontiers. 

This  discussion  demonstrates,  I  think, 
the  fallacy  of  looking  for  scapegoats  and 
villains.  We  are  all  responsible  for  to- 
day's environmental  problems:  we  all 
suffer  from  them;  and  we  will  all  have 
to  pay  the  price  to  restore  and  protect 
the  American  environment. 

While  the  task  of  cleaning  up  our  envi- 
roimient  will  require  the  mobilization  of 
government,  industry,  and  the  pec^ile, 
the  task  calls  for  new  policies  plus 
stricter  regulations  and  enforcement 
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practices  on  the  use  of  water,  air,  and 
land.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  task  will  require  expanded  govern- 
ment action.  Some  feel  that  I^ederal 
Government  should  carry  the  major 
burden,  both  in  terms  of  money  and  in 
the  administration  of  local  cleanup  ac- 
tivities. I  take  the  opposite  view.  Since 
much  of  the  cleanup  effort  will  affect 
land,  water,  and  air  owned  or  controlled 
by  State  and  local  government.  States 
agree  they  must  assume  responsibility 
for  administering  local  environmental 
restoration  and  maintenance  programs. 
Initially,  at  least,  the  States  are  going 
to  need  Federal  funds  and  research 
assistance. 

The  prospects  for  the  kinds  of  Federal 
action  needed  look  good.  President 
Nixon's  environmental  message  to  Con- 
gress laid  out  bold  and  comprehensive 
programs  for  correcting  our  environ- 
mental abuses.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  con- 
gressional sponsor  of  the  President's 
program. 

The  President's  words  are  being  fol- 
lowed with  many  reassuring  actions. 
Putting  the  executive  branch  house  in 
order  was  a  first  item  on  the  agenda. 
Federal  Govermnent  agencies  have  been 
directed  to  clean  up  all  operations  caus- 
ing pollution. 

The  President  recently  requested  leg- 
islation to  laimch  a  major  cleanup  cam- 
paign in  the  Great  Lakes.  In  addition, 
he  authorized  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion on  the  effect  of  ocean  pollution,  with 
an  objective  of  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  new  legislation  required  to 
protect  marine  life. 

The  President  has  established  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coim- 
cil.  This  group,  comprising  55  industrial- 
ists, will  work  closely  with  the  President's 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
helping  chart  the  route  for  cooperative 
industry  and  Govenmient  efforts  to  cope 
with  pollution. 

The  administration  Is  taking  strong 
action  against  oil  pollution  violators.  In 
addition,  drastic  restrictions  have  been 
imposed  on  uses  of  2.4.5.-T,  a  weed  killer 
and  defoliant  that  represents  a  health 
hazard  around  the  home  and  on  food 
crops. 

On  the  organizational  front,  there  are 
reports  that  the  President  is  considering 
a  move  to  bring  the  more  than  95  Federal 
antipollution  programs  spread  through- 
out the  Government  into  a  more  efficient 
working  relationship.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  reorganization  putting 
many  of  these  programs  into  a  single  de- 
partment with  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  war  on  pollution.  I  agree 
with  Secretary  Hickel's  suggestion  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  should  be  re- 
organized for  this  purpose  and  have  ex- 
pressed this  view  by  cosponsoring  H.R. 
14308,  a  bill  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  as  the  Department  of 
Resources,  Environment  and  Population. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  is  pro- 
viding full  support  and  backing  to  his 
Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
appointment  of  such  distinguished  men 
in  envirormiental  affairs  as  Judge  Russell 
Train,  Mr.  Robert  Cahn,  and  Dr.  Jordan 
MacDonald  is  very  encouraging  to  me. 
The  caliber  of  these  men  and  the  way 


they  see  their  Job  is  perhaps  best  re- 
flected in  a  recent  statement  by  Judge 
Train,  chairman  of  the  Council : 

We  are  embarked  on  nothing  lees  than  a 
n»w  experiment  in  grovemment — an  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  we  are  wise 
enough  to  direct  our  affali*  in  a  way  which 
recognizes  the  essential  Interdependence  of 
man  and  his  environment. 

The  problems  with  which  we  must  deal 
have  been  yeare  In  the  making.  They  will  not 
be  cured  overnight.  It  is  Important  that  the 
public,  as  well  as  government  agencies,  un- 
derstand that  the  road  ahead  wUi  be  long 
and  hard.  E>en  were  we  to  eliminate  all  forme 
of  environmental  pollution,  we  would  still 
not  have  giiaranteed  a  high  quality  environ- 
ment. 

Environmental  Quality  is  a  far  more  com- 
plex, more  subtle  objective.  It  involve*  the 
development  of  new  attitudes  and  new  values. 
Thus,  while  we  must  make  the  investments 
and  achieve  the  technological  breaktjipoughs 
necessary  to  clean  up  our  environment,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  develop  a  new  percep- 
tion of  man's  relation  to  nature,  learn  Co  con- 
trol our  own  numbers,  develop  effective  land- 
use  policies,  and  find  now  measures  of  public 
and  private  success  with  eimphasls  on  quality 
rather  than  mere  quantity. 

We  are  indeed  embarked  on  a  new  ex- 
periment in  government  and  many  of  the 
actions  in  the  executive  branch  and  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  government 
reflect  the  determination  to  seek  new  ap- 
proaches in  challenging  the  complex  is- 
sues and  attitudes  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  quality  life. 

The  question  many  of  us  have  is 
whether  Congress  is  going  to  stand  up 
to  its  responsibilities  and  become  a  via- 
ble partner  in  this  effort.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  resolution  before  us  today  will 
provide  Congress  with  the  machinery  to 
first  ask  and  then  answer  the  Nation's 
environmental  questions.  We  presently 
do  not  have  this  capability. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  discharge  our 
legislative  responsibilities,  we  must  have 
the  means  to  identify  and  examine  the 
environmentc.1  problems  that  may  result 
from  our  actions.  Deliberations  on  such 
profound  issues  as  population  density 
and  how  to  reshape  this  nation's  tech- 
nology and  our  traditional  values  so  els  to 
be  more  compatible  with  our  environ- 
ment are  deserving  of  more  than  piece- 
meal treatment  and  solutions.  To  work 
on  such  problems  requires  a  new  policy 
forming  institution  In  the  Congress.  We 
need  a  focal  point  for  environmental 
policy  development  like  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  We 
need  an  organization  to  help  us  overcome 
an  insidious  form  of  pollution  facing  the 
Congress — the  spread  of  misinformation 
about  our  environmental  problems.  Crea- 
tion of  a  joint,  bipartisan  committee,  like 
that  proposed  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1117,  wUl  go  a  long  way  in  assisting 
the  Congress  in  defining  our  environ- 
mental problems,  clarifying  the  issues, 
and  developing  clearly  specified  goals. 
We  must  have  the  best  possible  advice 
and  support  If  we  are  to  participate  with 
the  executive  branch  and  State  and  local 
government  in  the  establishment  and 
oversight  of  a  national  strategy  for 
restoring  and  maintaining  a  quality 
environment. 

(Mr.  BUSH,    (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WoLD)    was  granted  jsermission  to  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  > 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
attach  myself  to  tlie  remarks  of  the  die- 
ting\iished  gentleman  from  Wyoming.  He 
has  beea  one  of  the  more  active  mem- 
bers on  our  House  Repubhcan  Task  Force 
on  Earth  Resources  and  Population  and 
his  contributions  have  been  significant 
and  productive.  I  feel  we  should  adopt 
the  amendments  that  he  has  recom- 
mended on  this  legislation.  As  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
would  be  rather  disappointed  not  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  selected  for  mem- 
bership on  this  joint  committee  Eis  I  am 
sure  others  who  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  environmental  issues  would  be 
M  they  did  not  happen  to  be  members 
of  the  committees  designated  in  this 
legislation.  As  for  the  word  technology 
being  included  in  this  legislation,  I  feel 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  stated 
the  case  very  well. 

I  do  have  a  report  entitled  "Institu- 
tions for  Effective  Management  of  the 
Environment."  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Elngineerin?  issued  in  January  that  I  feel 
would  be  an  excellent  guideline  for  this 
proposed  committee  to  consider  and  de- 
velop as  one  of  its  initial  activities. 

I  wish  to  include  the  chapter  on  "Moni- 
toring the  Environment"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  all  the  members  benefit: 
4.  MoNrroBiNC  the  Environment 

We  cannot  effectively  manage  the  environ- 
ment without  knoT:\ing  what  It  Is  and  how 
U  behaves  We  cannot  detect  changes,  natural 
or  m.in-made.  desirable  or  undesirable,  with- 
out repeated  '>bserTaUons  and  established 
baselines.  We  neither  know  In  a  systematic 
wiy  what  the  environment  is  like  nor  how 
and  at  what  rate  It  is  chsknging.  We  do  make 
some  baseline  and  serial  observations  at  pres- 
ent through  such  environment-related 
agencies  as  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration.  In  ad- 
dition, many  local  and  state  agencies  secure 
data  on  envlrenmental  parameters.  Most  of 
these  data  are  obtained  for  special  purposes, 
there  Is  little  cross-referencing  of  data,  few 
comparative  studies,  and  no  overall  evalua- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  environment.  The 
existing  envlroiuaental  moiutorlng  program 
has  many  critical  gaps. 

At  the  present  time,  no  agency  has  respon- 
sibility for  monitoring  and  reporting  the 
quality  of  the  whole  environment.  Since  the 
present  monitoring  effort  is  so  fragmented, 
various  institutions  use  different  sampling 
method*.  Thus,  for  example,  data  secured  by 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  is 
not  directly  comparable  to  the  data  obtained 
by  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. Yet  the  quality  of  the  air  affects  the 
quality  of  water.  The  fragmentation  of  re- 
sponsibility results  in  a  lack  of  coherence  In 
research  programs  relating  to  environmental 
parameters. 

Effective  mcaitorlng  must  be  based  on 
carefully  planned,  totally  integrated  pro- 
grams of  widespread  and  repeated  observa- 
tions. At  present  we  do  not  have  more  than 
the  base  structure  for  such  programs.  The 
development  of  research  programs  In  this 
are*  should  have  high  priority.  It  Is  clear 
that  monitoring  activities  should  be  con- 
cerned at  least  with  the  following: 

1.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
land,  air,  and  water; 


2.  Olsiributlon  of  plants  and  animals  In 
laud.  air.  and  water; 

3.  Land  use,  Including  diversity  of  pur- 
pose; 

4.  Construction; 
6.  Noise: 

6.  Epidemiology  of  man.  animals,  and 
plants: 

7.  Evidence  of  environmental  stress  such 
as  tranquilizer  consumption  or  asocial  be- 
havior; and 

8.  Aesthetic  qualities. 

Although  this  list  is  incomplete,  it  In- 
cludes more  than  the  elements  now  being 
monitored  as  parts  of  the  environment.  The 
neceselty  for  very  broad  monitoring'  is  sug- 
gested by  consideration  of  a  relatively  sim- 
ple environmental  relationship.  Many  peo- 
ple have  settled  In  Southern  California  to 
enjoy  the  sun  at  the  broad,  clean  beaches. 
Houses  have  been  built  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  beach,  which  in  some  places  have  then 
become  littered  with  kelp  and  buzzing  with 
files.  The  houses  have  displaced  tiny  animals 
such  as  tsopods.  whlcltv  previously  ate  the 
Itelp.  More  houses  haveXbeen  built  Inland 
and  in  some  areai>  h^^  been  subject  to 
floods.  Dams  have  b^ff  built  and  have 
stopped  not  only  flood  water  but  also  the 
sand  that  replaced  the  beach  sand  being 
constantly  lost  to  deep  water.  Thus  the 
beaches  are  becoming  less  wide  and  less 
widespread.  Finally,  to  gel  to  the  beaches, 
more  and  more  people  drive  more  and  more 
automobiles,  and  the  resulting  smog  ob- 
scures the  sun. 

This  is  a  very  simple  outline  of  a  most 
complex  relationship.  We  cannot  say  what 
happened.  We  shall  have  no  more  success 
than  we  have  had  so  far  in  dealing  with 
these  problems  In  the  future  without  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  monitoring  the  whole 
environment  and  Its  changes  and  knowing 
the  possible  consequences. 

Once  an  effective  monitoring  program  Is  In 
force  it  win  become  possible  to  set  environ- 
mental-quality goals  baaed  on  realistic  eval- 
uations of  conditions  and  thereby  permit 
enactment  of  legislation,  policing,  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  national  poli- 
cies. Prompt  action  could  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monitoring  system  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1972,  and  this  could  be  taken 
as  the  base  year. 

ENVIBONMENTAl.    QUALTTY    INDEX 

The  management  of  the  economic  affairs 
of  the  nation  has  been  aided  by  a  variety  of 
indices  that  provide  some  measure  of  the 
nation's  economic  health.  Rates  of  employ- 
ment are  one  such  index,  as  are  the  measure 
and  rates  of  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product.  In  developing  the  total  federal  pro- 
gram and  determining  how  much  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  spend  and  the 
Congress  la  willing  to  appropriate,  these  In- 
dices could  have  a  crucial  effect  on  the  judg- 
ments upon  which  federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  based. 

The  environment  and  our  relationship  to 
It  Involve  values  that  are  either  difficult  or 
impossible  to  measure  In  economic  terms. 
Alternate  means  of  defining  these  values  are 
required.  One  approach  Is  to  define  certain 
environmental  indices  that  can  serve  as 
quantitative  measures  of  what  Is  happening 
at  regional  and  national  levels.  We  strongly 
TecommeTxd  the  development  of  such  Indices. 
The  following  are  examples: 

1 .  Transparency  of  the  air; 

2.  Purity  of  water: 

3.  The  ratio  of  area  of  open  ground  to 
population; 

4.  Noise  level; 

5.  Ratio  of  wild  animals  to  human  popula- 
tion; 

6.  Ratio  of  area  of  parks  to  area  of  parking 
lots;  and 

7.  Fraction  of  utility  wires  above  ground. 
Measurement  of  these  aspects  of  the  envl- 

ronment  would  be  useful  for  the  porpoees  of 
goveriunent,  A  federal  or  state  government 


might  set  a  goal — for  example,  that  the 
transparency  of  the  air  In  a  region  could  not 
fall  below  a  certain  level  or  over  a  period  of 
time  should  be  restored  to  a  higher  level.  A 
program  could  then  be  planned  to  achieve 
this  goal  by  appropriate  organization,  fund- 
ing, incentives,  policing,  and  publicizing. 

The  various  individual  Indices  could  be 
combined  and  weighted  into  an  overall  En- 
vironmental Quality  Index,  which  could  be- 
come a  powerful  tool  in  developing  priorities 
among  programs  affecting  the  environment. 
A  familiar  Index  would  exist  against  which 
changes  in  the  environment  could  be  com- 
pared. The  composition  and  weighting  of  this 
Index  or  of  the  component  measures  will  re- 
quire careful  analysis  which  we  do  not  even 
attempt  to  outline.  We  do  emphasize  that  the 
program  of  monitoring  must  be  designed 
from  the  beginning  to  yield  appropriate 
indices. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   MONITORING    AGENCY 

We  recommend  that  development  of  fed- 
eral programs  for  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic monitoring  of  environmental  quality 
be  given  highest  priority.  It  could  be  carried 
out  by  a  new  Independent  agency  or  an  ex- 
isting agency.  The  Board  of  Environmental 
Affairs  recommended  in  this  report  should 
turn  Its  attention  to  developing  comprehen- 
sive monitoring  programs  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  becomes  operational. 

The  monitoring  function  would  be  based 
initially  on  the  work  currently  under  way  In 
the  various  specialized  environmental  agen- 
cies and  bureaus.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the 
Atomic  ESiergy  Commission,  will  have  a  need 
to  continue  their  specialized  monitoring  ac- 
tivities. However,  most  of  the  environment- 
monitoring  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  centralized. 

The  stated  objectives  give  some  indication 
of  why  an  agency  with  central  responsibility 
of  all  monitoring  Is  an  essential  mechanism. 
Measurements  must  be  designed  to  yield  En- 
vironmental Quality  Indices  and  to  indicate 
when  changes  in  the  environment  require 
counteraction.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  envi- 
ronment will  ever  be  understood  if  we  meas- 
ure, for  example,  weather  only  at  airports 
and  airborne  pollution  only  In  the  centers  of 
cities,  or  If  observation  stations  are  moved 
every  time  a  new  airport  Is  built. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  IN  GOVERNMENT 
LABORATORIES 

Numerous  government  laboratories  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  the  environment 
now  exist  in  the  departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Defense. 
An  increased  unification  of  federal  environ- 
mental agencies  should  be  accompanied  by 
Increased  integration  and  redirection  of 
many  of  these  existing  laboratories.  There 
Is  a  special  need  for  a  much  broader  view 
of  the  environment  and  man's  effect  upon  It 
than  we  now  have.  Ecologlsts  and  other  spe- 
cialists who  employ  ecological  methodologies 
should  t)e  more  numerous  in  such  labora- 
tories, and  narrow  scientific  disciplines 
should  be  de-emphaslzed.  With  some  changes 
these  laboratories  could  provide  the  direct 
support  needed  for  the  development  of  en- 
vironmental monitoring  systems.  They  also 
would  have  the  basis  for  Interaction  with 
universities  and  contract  research  groups, 
and  potentially  with  the  proposed  National 
Laboratory.  They  may  conduct  field  experi- 
ments or  carry  out  environmental  expedi- 
tions In  the  manner  discussed  in  connection 
with  a  national  laboratory  (following  sec- 
tion ) .  The  principal  difference  between  these 
laboratories  and  the  national  laboratories 
and  university  research  institutes  should  be 
in  the  degree  of  oi>eratlonal  Intimacy  with 
operating  agencies.  Government  laboratories 
are.  at  present,  more  responsive  to  Immediate 
needs  of  the  operating  agencies  and  should 
continue  to  be  so.  Nongovernment  labora- 
tories generally  address  themselves  to  longer- 
range  problems,  but  In  the  environmental 
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sciences  long-term  and  short-term  problems 
and  applied  and  basic  research  overlap  even 
more  than  In  the  more  narrowly  defined,  tra- 
ditional disciplines.  Very  close  ties  and  Joint 
Investigations  between  laboratories  of  all 
sorts   should   l)e    expected    and   encouraged. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Casey  ) . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  •which  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  my  colleagues.  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  this  measure.  The 
reason  I  am  in  support  of  it  is  that  we 
must  face  and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
pollution  of  our  environment  as  well  as 
improving  our  environment  in  all 
respects. 

I  call  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of 
the  House  committees  that  deal  with  all 
segments  of  our  environment.  As  you  well 
know,  they  operate  separately.  Section 
2.  taitl),  which  appears  on  page  5  of 
the  bill,  states  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
committee — to  confiduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  these  particular 
things,  such  as  public  and  private  plan- 
ning and  investment  in  housing. 

Think  of  the  committees  that  handle 
these  various  programs  as  they  are  ticked 
off:  water  resources,  pollution  control, 
and  under  pollution  control  we  have  air 
jjollution  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  we 
have  water  pollution  under  the  Interior 
Department,  working  separately;  food 
supplies,  education,  automation  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  fish  and  wildlife, 
forestry,  mining  and  communication, 
transportation,  power  supplies,  welfare, 
and  other  services  and  facilities. 

So  there  must  be  in  my  opinion  a  great 
need  for  this  type  of  committee  to  co- 
ordinate and  to  evaluate  activities  that 
are  going  on  through  the  various  legis- 
lative committees  of  this  House  and  of 
the  Senate. 

So  I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
give  this  joint  resolution  which  would 
create  this  committee  the  support  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  bill  a  question.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
5,  imder  subparagraph  (4) ,  the  authority 
of  the  committee  will  be:  'to  review  any 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
relating  to  envirormiental  policy." 

Since  no  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  included.  I  assume 
that  surely  does  not  mean  to  review 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  view  of  trying  to  determine  how 
much  should  be  appropriated;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DINGET.T..  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  would  respond  to  my  good  friend 
by  saying  that  it  would  include  review- 
ing the  budget.  I  must  tell  the  gentleman 
also  in  response  to  his  question  that  at 
a  time  later,  when  it  becomes  appropri- 
ate, I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which    wHl    broaden    the    membership 


which  the  committee  might  include  and 
also  cut  down  its  size, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Since  that  juris- 
diction would  be  exactly  or  precisely  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, does  your  amendment  include 
drawing  members  from  the  Appropiia- 
tions  Committee? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  woiild  be  happy  to 
make  available  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  that  question  the  answer  would 
be,  generally,  yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  fix>m  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117, 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
and  I  consider  it  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

To  me.  it  is  as  important  as  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Envircwimexital  Quality  which  I 
also  cosponsored  and  has  been  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  and  is  so  ably 
now  headed  by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Interior  Russell  Train.  Just  as  elimi- 
nating duplication  of  jurisdiction  on  en- 
vironmental matters  was  important  in 
the  executive  branch,  so  it  is  important 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Hotise  Joint  Resolution 
1117  is  a  second  step  in  our  attempts  to 
save  our  environment,  and  I  strongly 
urge  suppoit  for  it. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  that  represents  a 
much  needed  step  toward  coordination 
of  our  efforts  to  fight  pollution  and  con- 
trol and  improve  our  environment.  There 
has  been  much  rhetoric  espoused  on 
fighting  pollution,  but  this  is  a  real  step 
toward  gearing  up  the  appropriate  ma- 
chinery for  the  battle.  Earlier  this  ses- 
sion, I  pointed  out  how  our  efforts  to- 
w'ar(l  controlling  otu-  environment 
seemed  to  be  losing  ground.  We  always 
double-up.  but  somehow  never  seem  to 
catch-up,  I  pointed  out  that  there  were 
over  30  Government  agencies  fighting 
pollution  independently  of  each  other. 
Although  this  joint  committee  will  have 
no  legislative  power  of  its  own,  it  certain- 
li'  will  have  the  duty  of  being  a  watch- 
dog over  legislation  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  not  wasting  or  dupUcating  our 
efforts  against  pollution. 

This  committee  can  serve  as  a  focal 
point  or  clearinghouse  for  antipollution 
efforts  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Specifically,  this  committee  is  empow- 
ered to: 

One,  conduct  a  study  of  environmental 
changes  that  may  occur  in  the  future  and 
their  effect  on  communities,  industry, 
and  population; 

Two,  study  technical  and  financial 
means  of  bringing  about  environmental 
balance; 

Three,  develop  policies  that  would 
bring  about  maximimi  private  invest- 
ment; and 


Four,  review  Presidential  recommen- 
dations on  environmental  control. 

The  design  of  the  legislation  itself  is 
.'%uch  that  will  lead  to  greater  coordina- 
tion of  Congress'  antipollution  efforts.  I 
say  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  this  legis- 
lation requires  at  least  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  and  authorizes  reports  as 
often  as  the  committee  feels  necessary. 
Second,  the  members  of  this  joint  com- 
mittee are  going  to  represent  various 
committees  and  legislative  interests. 
There  would  be  representatives  of  several 
Senate  legislative  committees  and  House 
committees. 

This  cross-section  of  congressional  leg- 
islative and  political  interests  will  help 
us  unite  otu-  strategy  and  efforts  and 
move  forward  to  control  our  ennron- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chief  author  of  this  bill,  Hon.  Carl  Al- 
bert, This  bill  is  an  example  of  his  wis- 
dom and  foresight.  He  saw  the  lack  of 
coordination  in  our  efforts  against  pollu- 
tion and  he  devised  this  legislation  to 
cure  the  defect.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) whatever  time  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  add  my  strong  endorsement  for  the 
bill  now  being  considered  to  cieate  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology.  As  a  cospwrisor  of  this  meas- 
ure I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  quiet 
conservation  crisis  of  the  1960's  has 
grown  into  a  large  environmental  emer- 
gency— our  No.  1  domestic  problem  in 
the  1970"s. 

Over  the  last  few  yeai-s  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  a  oospxjnsor  of  the  landmark 
conservation  bills  passed  by  Congress 
and  enacted  into  law — the  Wilderness 
Act  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act.  I  was  also  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  establishing  the  National 
Key  Deer  Refuge  in  South  Florida  in 
1953,  to  protect  the  tiny,  white-tailed 
Key  deer,  which  has  grown  in  popula- 
tion from  only  30  in  1949  to  now  over 
300;  and  the  Port  Caroline  National 
Memorial  established  in  1951  at  the  site 
of  the  French  16th  century  colony, 
which  began  the  settlement  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States  and  is  located  in 
the  present  city  limits  of  Jackswiville. 
Fla.,  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  founded  the 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Policy,  which 
was  similar  to  legislation  I  have  pushed 
in  the  last  several  Congresses.  I  have 
been  active  in  other  environmental  laws, 
for  example,  the  plan  to  study  the  St. 
AugusUn-Fort  Caroline  trail,  America's 
oldest  road,  1565-70,  for  possible  inclu- 
sion in  the  national  trails  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  in  this 
Congress,  four  proposed  biUs  which 
would  help  clean  up  pollution  in  the  air, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  waterways,  and  insure 
adequate  outdcwr  recreation  areas  for 
the  enjoyment  of  futtu-e  generations. 

These  four  bills  I  have  introduced 
have  been  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion H.R.  15872,  to  assist  development  of 
comprehMisive  programs  for  water  px)l- 
lution  control  and  enforce  antipollution 
standards  in  interstate  and  intrastate 
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waters:  H  R.  15873,  the  new  program  to 
pronde  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities; 
H.R.  15871,  to  beef  up  the  Clean  Air  Act 
by  strict  national  standards  for  air  qual- 
ity, sind  H.R.  15870,  to  expand  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act,  including 
a  pro\-ision  to  allow  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  property  to  augment  park  fimds 
and  another  to  provide  for  such  sales 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  park 
and  recreation  purposes  at  public  bene- 
fit discounts  of  up  to  100  percent. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  speech,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said: 

Cl«an    air.    clean    water,    open    spaces — 
these  should  once  again  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American.  If  we  act  now — they  can  be. 

In  Jackson\-ille,  public  oCQcials  and 
private  groups  are  working  for  a  cleaner 
city.  I  have  assisted  them  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  the  last  year,  over  $4 
million  in  Federal  funds  have  been  ap- 
proved for  antipollution  measures  and 
outdoor  recreation  for  the  area  of  my 
representation. 

I  believe  the  antipollution  and  envi- 
ronmental bills  I  have  will  help  las  to 
protect  our  natursU  beauty  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  everyday  Ufe.  I  am  hopeful  for 
early  hearings  and  that  the  measures 
will  be  reported  for  fuU  House  action  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Technology  will 
allow  the  Congress  to  zero  in  on  the 
problems  of  our  environment  by  allow- 
ing one  committee  to  apply  laser-like  in- 
tensity to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
I  lirge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  my  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1143. 

The  probl'.'ms  we  face  in  moving  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment 
are  vast  and  complex.  Discovering  and 
implementing  the  proper*  solutions  to 
these  problems  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  congressional  attention.  Establish- 
ment of  the  joint  committee  will  improve 
our  ability  to  scrutinize  legislative  pro- 
posals to  determine  their  impact  on  the 
environment. 

In  expressing  my  support  for  this  legis- 
lation I  would  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tingvushed  majority  leader  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  biptutisan  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
American  public.  The  increased  attention 
in  government  on  environmental  prob- 
lems is  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
many  thousands  of  concerned  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  hope  the  fervor  and  commitment  of 
Interested  individuals  to  this  cause  will 
not  wane.  We  face  a  project  which  will 
take  a  substantial  period  of  time  to  com- 
plete and  to  which  a  great  deal  of  in- 
novative effort  must  be  applied.  However, 
the  growing  public  interest  and  concern 
makes  me  increasingly  hopeful  of  our 
ultimate  success.  For  too  long  the  con- 


servatlons  organizations,  garden  clubs, 
student  assemblies  and  similar  private 
societies  have  fought  to  reverse  the 
ravages  on  our  environment.  Federal 
Government  action  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117,  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment  smd 
Technology.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  1120,  which  I 
am  cosponsoring  with  several  other  col- 
leagues, is  identical  to  the  resolution 
now  on  the  floor. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  re- 
view of  the  character  and  extent  of  en- 
vironmental and  technological  changes 
that  may  occur  in  the  future,  the  poten- 
tial effects  and  consequences  of  these 
changes  upon  our  lives,  and  the  need 
for  public  and  private  Investment  in 
programs  which  axe  directed  toward  en- 
viTormiental  control. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
as  our  country  continues  to  advance  in 
technology,  it  often  proceeds  viith  little 
concern  about  the  detrimental  environ- 
mental side -effects  resulting  from  these 
technological  advances.  We  now  must 
direct  our  efforts  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment  before  it  is 
too  late — and  we  do  not  have  much  time. 
How  long  can  we  breathe  clean  air  in  a 
country  which  annually  dumps  173  mil- 
lion tons  of  unhealthy  man-made  pol- 
lutants into  the  atmosphere?  How  can 
we  maintain  a  beautiful  and  healthy  en- 
vironment in  our  coimtry  when  we  throw 
away  about  3.6  billion  tons  of  waste  each 
year  and  then  fail  to  take  adequate 
measures  for  its  disposal?  How  long  will 
our  water  and  fishery  resources  last  when 
our  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans  are  used 
as  cesspools  and  dumping  grounds? 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  can  live 
under  these  circumstances  without  more 
effective  utilization  of  our  technology  to 
correct  these  problems.  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  on  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  to  develop  effec- 
tive legislation  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  solid  waste  disposal  and  air  pollution, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  approved  my  solid  waste  and  air 
pollution  bUls,  which  will  shortly  be  be- 
fore the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. I  know  that  the  passage  of  these 
bills  will  go  far  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
these  envirorunental  pollution  problems. 

I  must  also,  however,  emphasize  the 
importance  of  long-range,  comprehen- 
sive studies  and  reviews  of  our  environ- 
ment and  technology  by  Congress  in  or- 
der to  insure  a  high  quality  of  environ- 
ment for  the  future.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  resolution. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  1117, 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Technology.  This  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  consolidat- 
ing the  congressional  effort  toward  clean- 
ing up  the  environment. 

Without  any  pride  in  authorship,  I 
must  state  that  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  House  had  under  consideration 
today  my  bill.  House  Resolution  759,  to 


create  a  permanent  standing  House 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  such  proposals  to  be 
introduced  and  would  have  channeled 
all  measures  involving  ecology  to  a  single 
committee  composed  of  Members  who 
could  devote  their  undivided  attention 
to  this  vast,  critical,  and  complex  prob- 
lem. I  feel  we  cannot  afford  fragmenta- 
tion of  effort  in  our  fight  against  pollu- 
tion and  I  think  the  House  wUl  agree 
that  this  matter  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  merits  the  most  intense  concen- 
tration. 

Despite  this  preference,  I  am  encour- 
aged that  we  are  today  at  least  taking 
the  steps  recommended  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
ecological  problems  will  be  accorded  the 
intensive  scrutiny  of  dedicated  House 
and  Senate  Members  from  representative 
committees  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the 
indepth  study  only  a  professional  staff  of 
experts  can  give. 

I  urge  that  this  resolution  be  given  the 
imanimoias  support  of  the  House  so  that 
we  can  speedily  create  this  very  essential 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  the 
Federal  Government  began  a  unique  ex- 
periment in  the  management  of  our  total 
environment,  stimulated  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  which  President  Nixon  signed 
on  January  1.  This  act  declared  a  general 
policy  encouraging  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary  branches  to  use  all 
means  possible  to  bring  about  productive 
harmony  between  exploitation  and  the 
preservation  of  our  surroundings  as  well 
as  enriched  imderstandlng  of  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  act  itself  was  inspired  by  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  profound 
influences  of  population  growth,  high 
density  urbanization,  industrial  expan- 
sion, and  new  technological  advances  of 
our  physical  and  biological  environment. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
responded  to  an  overwhelming  demand 
of  the  people  by  giving  expression  in  this 
act  to  the  deep-seated  desire  for  more 
effective  approaches  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  deterioration. 

The  National  Envirorunental  Policy 
Act  is  not  the  end,  but  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  road  toward  environ- 
mental enhancement.  It  is  a  commitment 
which  provides  opportunities  for  public 
and  private  agencies  at  all  levels  to  take 
any  measures  necessary  for  a  healthy 
and  enjoyable  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  over  150 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
have  introduced  similar  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
the  Environment,  gives  testimony  to  the 
significance  which  Is  placed  on  this  mat- 
ter by  so  many  of  us.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  resolution  before  us  today  will 
provide  the  necessary  means  of  coordi- 
nating all  of  our  efforts.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fight  against  the  ominous 
environmental  problems  before  us.  We 
must  start  finding  the  answers  quickly 
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and  for  this  reason  I  heartily  concur  in 
the  purposes  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1117  and  urge  the  House  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Technology,  I 
believe  that  the  creation  of  such  a  body 
is  long  overdue. 

While  the  committee's  jurisdiction  is 
to  include  several  aspects  that  I  find 
commendable,  I  wish  to  limit  my  re- 
marks to  only  a  few  sections  of  the  bill. 
In  particular  to  the  section  which  notes 
that: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
conduct  a  continuing  comprehenalve  study 
and  review  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
environmental  and  technological  changes 
that  may  occur  In  the  future  and  their  ef- 
fect on  population,  communities,  and  Indus- 
tries .  .  .  and  to  study  methods  of  using  all 
practicable  means  and  measures.  Including 
financial  and  technical  assistance.  In  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  foster,  promote,  create,  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  In  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans . . . 

I  know  of  no  brotwJer  committee  man- 
date. And  I  applaud  the  foresight  of  the 
majority    leader,    the   minority    leader, 
and   the   many   other  Members  of   the 
House   of   Representatives   who   helped 
draft  this  bill.  What  we  are  talking  about 
in  these  sections  of  the  bill  is  a  non- 
legislative   committee   which   will   have 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  ex- 
amining the  impact  of  future  technologi- 
cal changes  and  scientific  inventions  on 
our  society.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  great 
number  of  inventions     and  discoveries 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past  genera- 
tion— the  computer,  the  laser,  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  manned  space 
flights,  and  so  forth.  Yet.  these  changes 
may  seem  puny  compared  to  ones  which 
are  predicted  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century;  large-scale  desalination  plants 
capable  of  economically  producing  use- 
ful water  for  agricultural  purposes,  au- 
tomatic language  translators  capable  of 
coping  with  idiomatic  syntactical  com- 
plexities,  regular  and   reliable  weather 
forecasts  14  days  in  advance,  individual, 
portable,   two-way  communication   de- 
vices, and  economical,  mass-dispensable 
contraceptive  agents  are  some  of   the 
developments  which  many,  if  not  most, 
scientists  believe  will  occur  in  the  next 
30  years.  This  list  neglects,  of  course, 
those  discoveries  which  we  cannot  fore- 
see, and  yet  it  is  this  latter  group  of  in- 
ventions which  may  be  most  important. 
Practically    no   one    forecast    the    dis- 
covery of  the  computer,  and  yet  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
potential  impact  of  this  marvelous  de- 
vice. 

I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  just 
two  possible  changes  which  may  occur — 
techniques  through  which  parents  can 
choose  with  near  certainty  the  sex  of 
their  children  ahead  of  time  and  the  de- 
velopment of  home-based  computer  in- 
formation systems. 

A  recent  book  and  article  claim  that 
parents  can  today  choose  the  sex  of  their 


child  rather  than  having  to  hope  that 
they  will  have  a  boy  or  a  girl.  What  will 
this  new  technique  mean  for  our  society? 
While  I  cannot  know  all  the  possible  con- 
sequences, it  would  seem  that  a  signifl- 
cant  proportion  of  the  population  will  use 
this,  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  num- 
ber of  families  wanting  boys  will  exactly 
equal  the  number  of  families  wanting 
girls.  Assume  for  the  moment  that  fami- 
lies want  more  girls  than  boys — though 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  it  makes  no 
difference.  What  will  this  mean  for  otir 
society? 

If  a  fairly  substantial  imbalance  be- 
tween the  number  of  boys  and  girls  de- 
velops, our  norms  about  homosexuality 
and  polygamy  might  change.  At  a  less 
extreme  level,  many  boys — assuming 
they  were  in  the  majority — might  go  into 
fields  that  have  been  traditionally  dom- 
inated by  women:  first-grade  teaching, 
nursing,  library,  and  secretarial  work. 
We  can  only  guess  what  consequences 
such  shifts  in  our  labor  force  would  have 
on  our  Nation. 

Another  possible  technological  devel- 
opment in  the  next  30  years  may  be 
the  installation  in  many  homes  of  com- 
puters, based  perhaps  on  a  CATV  system. 
In  such  an  event,  individuals  would  have 
the  capability  of  Interacting  with  mas- 
sive data  banks  located  throughout  the 
Nation  and/or  the  world.  They  could  ob- 
tain their  morning  newspaper  in  visual 
or  printed  format  through  such  comput- 
ers. They  could  obtain  background  ma- 
terial on  matters  of  interest  to  them — 
that  is  Vietnam;  unemployment.  Even- 
tually people  may  no  longer  go  down- 
town to  work  but  rather  stay  at  home 
and  work  by  exchanging  data  through 
these  computers. 

While  the  former  event  is  more  likely 
to  occur  and  to  occiu-  sooner  than  the 
latter,  they  both  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  forthcoming  technological  revo- 
lution which  this  Nation  will  confront. 

Why  should  we  in  Congress  be  con- 
cerned about  these  events?  We  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  public.  We 
must  try  to  imderstand  what  events  are 
going  to  occur  in  the  future  and  their 
impact  on  society  and  then  determine 
what  we  shall  do.  In  this  respect  the 
fact  that  the  joint  committee  is  not  a 
legislative  committee  is  an  advantage. 
It  can  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  the 
Nation's  most  knowledgeable  men  about 
future  advances  in  the  various  areas  of 
the  social,  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences, I  am  not  sure  what,  if  anything, 
the  Congress  should  do  about,  for  ex- 
ample, possible  imbalances  between  the 
sexes  due  to  the  new  techniques  men- 
tioned above.  But  clearly  this  is  some- 
thing that  the  public  and  the  public's 
representatives  should  study. 

The  problem  was  succinctly  summa- 
rized in  a  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Future: 

Scientific  and  technological  developments 
have  profoundly  altered  man's  institutions, 
his  Ufa  styles,  and  his  aspirations  in  the 
last  several  generations.  What  is  striking 
about  this  transformation  is  not  that  it 
has  occurred,  but  rather  that  it  has  occurred 
without  preparation.  For  the  consequences 
have  been  pervasive,  and  many  of  them, 
favorable  and   unfavorable  alike,  have  left 


today's  policy-makers  and  policy  advisors 
seriously  behind  the  course  of  events,  with 
the  result  that  by  the  time  their  efforu 
have  been  translated  into  programs  for 
action  they  have  become  Infeaslble  or  simply 
irrelevant. 

Congress  has  long  been  criticized  as  an 
institution  more  attimed  to  dealing  with 
a  19th-century  environment  than  with 
a  20th-century  one.  I,  for  one,  have  felt 
that  we  often  have  not  been  very  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  confronting  this 
Nation  today.  However,  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  a  major  step  forward.  It  shows 
the  Nation  there  are  forward-thinking 
men  in  this  body,  men  who  are  concerned 
about  the  problems  and  opp>ortunities 
that  will  confront  the  United  States  in 
the  21st  century.  I  urge  the  House  to 
speedily  pass  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, 1117  which  would  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Tech- 
nology. I  have  been  joined  in  introducing 
this  resolution  and  several  similar  reso- 
lutions by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Ford,  and  over  130  Members 
of  the  House.  This  resolution  has  broad 
bipartisan  support  in  the  House,  in  the 
Congress  and  indeed  in  the  country.  The 
Joint  Committee  which  it  is  proposed  to 
create  would  be  a  nonlegislative  com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
provide  a  focal  point  for  consideration 
of  many  of  the  difficult  envirorunental 
decisions  which  must  be  made  in  the 
coming  years.  It  would  provide  the  legis- 
lative committees  which  have  jiuisdic- 
tion  of  environmental  matters  the 
necessary  background  to  insure  effective 
action  on  both  short-term  and  long- 
term  envii-orunental  problems  and  needs. 

Section  n  of  the  resolution  sets  forth 
the  duties  of  the  committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive study  and  review  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  environmental  and  technolog- 
ical changes  that  may  occur  In  the  future 
and  their  effect  on  population.  CDmmunltles, 
and  industries,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  effects  of  such  changes  on  the  need  for 
public  and  private  planning  and  Investment 
in  housing.  wat«r  resoxirces  (including 
oceanography),  pollution  control,  food  sup- 
plies, education,  autoniatlon  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  fish  and  wildlife,  forestry, 
mining,  communications,  transportation, 
power  supplies,  welfare,  and  other  services 
and  facilities; 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  prac- 
ticable means  and  measures,  including  fincin- 
clal  and  technical  assistance,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster,  promote,  create,  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  ,  of 
Americans; 

( 3 1  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age maximum  private  Investment  in  means 
of  Improving  environmental  quality:  and 

(4)  to  review  any  reconunendations  made 
by  the  President  ( including  the  environmen- 
tal quality  report  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969)  relating  to 
environmental  policy. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  the 
committee  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  it  is  referred  to  the  committee,  hold 
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hearings  on  the  Environmental  Quality 
Repon  required  by  the  National  Eiiviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  This  feature 
of  the  resolution  is  similar  in  nature  and 
import  to  the  requirement  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hold  hearings  on 
the  economic  report  of  the  President. 

On  or  before  the  last  day  of  December 
of  each  year  the  committee  shall  submit 
to  each  house  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate standing  committees  an  annual 
report  of  the  studies,  reviews,  and  other 
projects  undertaken  by  it  together  with 
its  recommendations.  The  resolution 
specifically  provides  that  the  committee 
may  make  such  tnt-erim  reports  to  the 
appropriate  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  such  annual  report  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

Under  the  resolution  as  it  has  been  in- 
troduced the  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Technology  would  be 
composed  of  members  from  various  legis- 
lative committees  which  have  legislative 
jurisdiction  in  areas  relating  to  environ- 
ment and  technology.  The  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  which  would  be 
represented  on  the  joint  committee  are 
as  follows;  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture. Banking  and  Currency,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Education  and  Labor. 
Public  Works.  Government  Operations, 
Science  and  Astronautics,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Senate  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  Banking  and  Currency. 
Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Public  Works. 
Government  Operations.  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  chairman  and  ranking  members 
of  a  number  of  the  committees  I  have 
just  mentioned  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  firmly  believe  that 
such  a  committee  as  is  proposed  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  1117  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  Congress  is  to  exercise  its 
proper  functions  and  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  it  by  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Last  year  we  enacted  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969.  Through 
that  act.  this  Congress  has  declared  that 
it  Intends  to  give  a  high  legislative  prior- 
ity to  environmental  issues  in  the  1970's. 
An  examination  of  the  legislative  output 
for  the  past  several  years  will  reveal  that 
Congress  has  been  increasingly  concerned 
about  environmental  problems  and  that 
legislation  reflective  of  this  concern  has 
been  Increasingly  enacted. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  recognizes  the  collective  impact  of 
population  and  economic  development 
and  declares  a  national  policy  which 
balances  environmental  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity In  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  man  and  nature.  The  act  pro- 
claims it  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  the  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental quality  by  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  State  and  local  governments. 
Implementation  of  the  act  will  be 
through  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  recom- 
xuendations  to  the  President  and  to  assist 


in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  As  I 
have  indicated,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  proposed  joint  committee  to  examine 
that  report  and  hold  hearings  on  it. 

Having  set  out  a  national  policy  on 
the  envhonment,  as  we  have  done  in 
last  year's  act,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  see  that  the  structure  of  the  Congress 
is  such  that  it  can  adequately  play  its 
part  in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  policy.  Most  iiersons  with 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  environmental 
activity  recognize,  I  believe  that  the  frag- 
mentation In  the  Government — both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Federal  depcut- 
ments — of  the  responsibility  for  the  vari- 
ous activities  and  components  which  are 
involved  In  environment  problems  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  limit- 
ing factors  In  the  solution  of  complex 
environmental  issues. 

A  mere  compilation  of  the  committees 
of  the  91st  Congress  and  the  areas  of 
their  jurisdiction  which  affect  environ- 
ment and  technology  requires  several 
closely  typed  pages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  again-  empha- 
size that  I  believe  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  such  a  committee  as  proposed 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  1117  be 
formed.  The  Congress  must  be  prepared 
to  do  its  part  in  solving  the  almost  over- 
whelrmng  problems  of  our  environment. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Technology  represents  a 
long  overdue  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the 
restoration  of  our  environment. 

Last  .\^uary  I  pointed  out  to 
my  colleigues  the  need  for  a  joint 
committee  on  the  environment  by  in- 
troducing House  Concurrent  Resolution 
496,  to  set  up  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment. 

The  need  for  this  committee  was  very 
clear  to  me  then,  as  it  is  now.  Let  me 
just  point  to  a  few  statistics  on  air  pol- 
lution levels  to  demonstrate  one  aspect 
of  the  dally  hazards  to  our  environment. 
While  the  carbon  monoxide  content  in 
clean,  dry  air  near  sea  level  is  .1  parts 
per  million,  the  average  daily  content  in 
midtown  Manhattan  often  exceeds  15 
parts  f>er  million  during  business  hours. 
The  oxidants  component  In  clean,  dry 
air  near  sea  level  is  .02  parts  per  mil- 
lion; the  average  daily  content  at  East 
121st  Street  in  Manhattan  is  .04  ppm's. 
As  compared  to  .001  parts  per  million  of 
nitrogen  oxide  in  clean,  dry  air  near  sea 
level,  the  average  daily  content  at  East 
121st  Street  is  109  ppm's.  And  the  com- 
parative figures  for  sulfur  dioxide  are 
.0002  ppm's  in  clean  dry  sea  level  air 
and  111  ppm's  at  East  121st  Street. 
Finally,  suspended  particulates  average 
124  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  in  Man- 
hattan's air. 

These  statistics  are  not  imique.  Nor 
are  they  unusual.  Anyone  who  has  trav- 
eled through  Gary,  Ind.,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  or  a  hundred  other 
cities,  has  seen  the  layer  of  smog  over- 
hanging their  skylines.  Anyone  who  suf- 
fers from  emphysema  or  asthma  or  bron- 
chitis has  experienced  the  agonies  of 
polluted  air.  Anyone  who  has  been 
caught  in  a  tracCBc  jam,  or  who  has 


driven  the  streets  of  any  town  or  city, 
has  been  subjected  to  some  of  the  over 
90  million  tons  of  contaminants  spewed 
forth  from  automobile  exhaust  systems. 
It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  insure 
the  sanctity  of  our  environment  for  all 
Americans — to  those  alive  now,  and 
those  to  be  born  in  the  future.  A  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  is  an 
important  first  step  toward  reaching  that 
goal. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  tlie 
Environment  and  Technology.  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  947  provid- 
ing for  a  standing  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Although  I  beUeve  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  environment 
would  be  preferable  in  view  of  Its  leg- 
islative power,  I  support  the  Joint  com- 
nMttee  resolution  as  a  worthwhile  step 
toward  developing  the  information  and 
expertise  so  necessary  to  deal  effectively 
with  tlie  environmental  crisis. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Technology  would  consist  of  19 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  chosen  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  21  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Speaker.  The  chairmanship  would  alter- 
nate between  the  two  Houses,  with  the 
vice  chairman  representing  the  other 
body  of  Congress.  The  joint  committee 
would  be  charged  with  conducting  a  con- 
tiniiing  study  of  the  environment  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  must 
make  a  full  commitment  to  solve  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  technology. 
This  commitment  is  necessary  now  if  our 
children  are  to  joy  a  cleaner,  safer,  and 
more  pleasant  Nation  in  which  to  live, 
grow,  and  prosper.  Developing  an  inde- 
pendent and  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation is  one  essential  ingredient  of  our 
attack  on  every  type  of  pollution.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  overwhelming  support 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  identical  to  the 
one  before  us,  I  would  likej<?  express  to 
this  body  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Technology. 

I  share  with  all  Members  of  the  House 
a  deep  concern  over  the  impending 
threat  to  our  society  if  present  polluting 
practices  are  permitted  to  continue. 
While  I  firmly  believe  the  pollution  prob- 
lems can  best  be  solved  at  the  local 
level — their  source — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  provide  encour- 
agement, guidelines,  technical  assist- 
ance and  funds.  To  provide  this  as- 
sistance and  Insure  a  coordinated  and 
meaningful  effort  to  control  pollution, 
the  Congress  finds  itself  in  the  position 
of  writing  legislation  and  guidelines.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  at  least  a  dozen  commit- 
tees handle  environmental  legislation, 
efforts  are  piecemeal  and  have  resulted 
in  duplication,  omission,  and  contrtidic- 
tion. 

A  comprehensive  overview  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  and  comimrative  evtdua- 
tion   of   the   seriousness   of   component 
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problems  are  not  possible  with  oversight 
spread  among  several  committees. 
Therefore,  I  believe  one  very  important 
step  that  Congress  must  take  is  to  reor- 
ganize itself  in  preparation  for  the  task 
ahead. 

Scientists  today  are  providing  us  with 
estimates  of  from  35  to  100  years  as  the 
time  remaining  for  life  on  earth.  We  are 
close  to  becoming  the  first  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  commit  suicide 
by  progress.  Public  officials  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  that  suicide 
because  it  is  the  decisions  we  make  that 
lead,  step  by  step,  toward  or  away  from 
the  precipice.  Bearing  this  responsibility 
in  mind,  Congress  must  be  provided  the 
best  information  and  be  able  to  come  up 
with  the  best  solutions  to  the  problem. 

I.  i^ersonally,  would  consider  the  prod- 
uct of  tiie  efforts  of  such  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  me  in  my 
consideration  of  the  overall  problem  smd 
coiTective  legislation.  For  these  reasons, 
I  joined  with  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  and  urge  your  favorable  vote 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environment.  Clearly  such  ac- 
tion can  serve  to  indicate  our  interest  in 
solving  the  crucial  problems  in  this  area, 
and  also  activate  further  efforts  to  deal 
in  a  specific  and  meaningful  manner  with 
these  issues.  The  promptness  with  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve,  scheduled  hearings 
and  granted  a  rule  making  it  in  order 
to  consider  this  bill  today  indicates  the 
high  priority  which  we  felt  it  should 
have. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  committee 
will  live  up  to  the  high  hopes  which  we 
all  have  of  producing  creative  and  con- 
structive action  in  the  area  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference,  I  also  wish  today  and  in  en- 
suing days  to  c£ill  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  sustained 
and  continuous  efforts  of  Republican 
Members  to  mobilize  public  support  for 
critically  needed  environmental  legisla- 
tion. 

One  of  those  who  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  battle,  even  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  Congress  in  1949,  is  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  John  P.  Saylor. 
His  support  for  the  environmental  cause 
has  never  lagged  and  today  he  is  one  of 
the  strong  proponents  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's environmental  legislation. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
gentleman's  recent  speech  to  the  student 
body  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
in  which  he  stated ; 

There  Is  one  more  charge  which  I  want  to 
deal  with  in  short  fashion:  the  Indictment 
of  the  present  Administration  for  its  activi- 
ties in  the  antl-pollutlon  battle  Is,  to  use 
the  kindest  word  possible,  unintelligent. 

The  protection  of  America's  natural  and 
national  environment  has  been  the  concern 
of  a  great  many  congressmen  of  both  parties 
for  a  long  time.  Only  since  President  Nixon's 
election  has  the  environmental  concern  be- 
come a  truly  national  Issue. 


Because  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's speech  to  the  student  body  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  warrants 
public  attention,  I  include  it  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  following  my  remarks, 
along  with  his  speech  to  tlie  Johnstown 
branch  of  the  AAUW; 

OtjR  Nation's  Environment:  It  Needs 
Your  Help 

(By  Hon.  John  P.  Satlor) 

Madam  Chairman,  Ladles  and  guests. 
Your  request  for  this  speech  seemed  rela- 
tively Innocent  when  It  was  delivered  some- 
time ago.  You  asked  me  to  tell  you,  "What 
can  we  do  to  protect  the  nation's  environ- 
ment?" 

Ul>on  reflection,  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
usked  to  address  a  group  that  is  universally 
known  as  expert  In  the  fleld  of  getting  things 
done,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  a  male. 
Although  I  hesitate  advising  you,  I  wlU  try 
to  challenge  you  in  the  next  few  minutes 
about  the  gravest  set  of  problems  that  con- 
front the  nation. 

I  say  "challenge"  advisedly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  country  of  ours  Is  capable  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  environment  unless 
you,  the  women  of  America,  take  it  upon 
yourselves  to  start  a  crusade  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  natural  and  national  heritage. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  a  crusade.  The 
most  important  crusade  ever  to  overwhelm 
this  country  was  that  which  g&lned  women 
the  right  to  vote.  In  fact,  this  year  will  mark 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  But  when 
I  mention  a  new  crusade  for  the  environ- 
ment, we  might  coin  a  new  phrase:  The 
Women's  Benevolent  Crusade  to  Assure  Our 
Children  a  Future.  There  is  a  profound  dif- 
ference between  the  atmosphere  now  and 
that  of  fifty  years  ago. 

During  the  crusade  for  the  vote,  there  was 
time.  Time  spelled  with  a  big  "T. ' 

There  Is  little  time  now. 

Any  crusade  is  already  ten  years  late  In 
starting. 

Any  crusade  Is  In  Jeopardy  before  It  begins. 

I  probably  sound  like  one  of  those  strange 
people  who  parade  around  with  signs  pre- 
dicting the  end  of  the  world.  Perhaps  such 
Individuals  are  pathetic  In  our  sophisticated 
eyes,  but  rarely  do  we  doubt  their  sincerity. 
I  feel  like  one  of  those  people  now  with  re- 
gard to  our  environment.  My  sign  reads: 

Does  anyone  care? 

Will  anyone  act? 

Is  there  time? 

The  field  is  already  full  of  the  professional 
doomsayers  when  it  comes  to  the  environ- 
ment. And  why?  Because  there  Is  Indeed 
cause  for  concern. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  watched  the  Johnny 
Carson  show  on  January  fifth.  For  one  solid 
hour,  a  well  known  biologist  horrified  twelve 
million  American  television  viewers  with  ex- 
amples and  prognostications  about  the 
plight  of  our  environment.  His  performance 
was  enough  to  curl  the  hair — or  straighten 
the  hair.  Professor  Ehrllch's  message.  In 
brief,  was  this:  We  will  not  solve  the  press- 
ing problems  of  pollution  In  this  or  any 
decade.  We  are  doomed. 

Now,  some  of  us  In  Congress  have  been 
making  less  dramatic  predictions  on  that 
order  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  welcome 
the  good  professor  to  what  we  call  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Mlnuteman  Club.  If 
he  can  accomplish  the  nearly  Impossible — 
waking  up  the  American  people  to  theirs, 
ours,  everyone's  environmental  problems — 
then,  frankly,  I  do  not  care  who  gets  the 
credit. 

If  .  .  .  If  .  .  .  the  American  people  can  be 
aroused,  then  we  can,  I  repeat,  we  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  toward  cleaning 
up  and  protecting  our  environment.  And  It 
can  be  done  during  the  decade  of  the  1970'8! 


Now  that  the  Secend  Session  of  the  91st 
OoDgress  has  convened,  be  prepared  to  h«ar 
a  n^w  tone  of  urgency  in  Congressional  pro- 
nouncements, predictions  and  promises  con- 
cerning the  environment.  A  decade's  begin- 
ning is  cause  enough  for  such  statements,  but 
for  the  start  of  the  Seventies,  you  can  expect 
a  virtual  flood  of  comment  that  will  depress 
you  for  their  gloominess  and — at  the  same 
lime— excite  you  with  their  promise. 

The  "in"  word  Is  environment.  You  will 
hear  It  ad  infinitum.  According  to  the  dic- 
tionary, environment  Is  something  that  sur- 
rounds and  Congressmen  will  be  talking 
about  all  conditions  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  our  lives.  And  what  does  not? 
As  one  of  those  in  the  Congress  responsible 
for  the  term — the  environmental  decade — I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  some 
hard  truths  about  the  momentous  Job  facing 
the  nation. 

Right  away,  I  have  to  admit  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  is  very  uneasy  over  the  poten- 
tial for  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  chUdxcn  and  our  children's  children. 
In  fact,  I  will  make  a  prediction: 

If,  in  the  next  ten  years,  our  nation  does 
not  begin  a  massive  repair  Job  on  the  envi- 
ronment to  offset  the  damage  done  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  following  fifty  years  will 
not  l>e  worth  worrying  about! 

Hard  words?  Not  really.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment about  your  personal  confrontations 
with  pollution:  concern  about  what  is  safe 
to  feed  your  family,  smarting  eyes  during 
your  trips  to  any  major  city,  the  quality  of 
the  water  you  drink. 

It  boils  down  to  this — and  we  have  to  make 
an  admission:  we  are  at  war — with  ourselves. 
The  question  is:  Who  will  win  the  war?  Who 
win  lose  the  war?  No  graver  mistake  could 
be  made  than  to  think  that  man — because  of 
liis  own  wit  and  wisdom — is  Immune  from 
taking  the  path  toward  extinction. 

The  path  of  history  is  littered  with  the 
bones  of  dead  states  and  fallen  empires  most 
of  which  rotted  out  before  they  were  over- 
whelmed. And  they  were  not,  in  most  cases, 
promptly  replaced  by  something  better.  It 
no  longer  takes  an  expert  or  even  a  perceptive 
layman  to  see  that  much  of  the  quality  of 
our  environment  has  been  rotted  out,  Yet 
we  find  that  the  forces  of  decay  are  still  at 
work. 

We  live  In  a  society  that  has  rarely  worried 
about  the  environmental  or  ecological  costs 
of — "progress." 

We  are  paying  now.  Uttle  by  little  and  day 
by  day,  we  are  realizing  that  .  .  .  som.e- 
tfiing  .  .  .  has  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  pollution  of  our  national  and  natural 
heritage.  The  reason  Is  obvious:  man  himself 
has  become  the  endangered  species.  So  the 
goal  in  the  Environmental  Decade  is  to  do 
that  something  to  reverse  our  lemmlng-Uke 
rtish  to  oblivion. 

We  must  win  the  war  with  ourselves. 
It  will  take  a  national  commitment. 
It   will   Involve   individual   citizen   action. 
And  time  is  running  out. 
In  summary   form — here   are  the  specific 
and  largest  problem  areas  we  face. 

First,  water:  Today  every  river  system  In 
America  suffers  in  some  degree  from  pollu- 
tion. Industrial  discharges,  both  treated  and 
untreated,  Into  our  rivers  and  streams  equal 
the  raw  sewage  from  almost  170  million  peo- 
ple. The  sources  of  usable  water  are  running 
out. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  reports 
that  more  than  15  mUllon  fish  were  killed 
last  year  by  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes, 
which  totaled  over  18  bllUon  gallons.  By  1975, 
a  growing  ix>pulatlon  and  Increasing  {irban- 
Izatlon  rate  will  require  from  (30  to  t50  bll- 
Uon for  municipal  sewerage  systems,  Indus- 
trial waste  treatment  facilities,  separation  of 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  and  for 
research  and  development  of  pollution  con- 
trol methods. 
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Rivers  and  l«Jc«s  r«c«ive  ?re«t  quanti- 
ties of  industrial  chemicals,  debris,  poUu- 
tants,  and  oil  and  these  things  kill  fish  and 
pos«  hazards  to  human,  animal  and  micro- 
biologic life.  Some  of  our  best  fresh  water 
fish  have  become  almost  extinct. 

The  sign  which  reads,  "Polluted  Water" 
has  become  all  too  familiar  on  the  beaches 
and  rivers  of  this  Nation.  One  recent  study 
Indicated  that  about  thirty  percent  of  the 
Nation's  public  drlnldng  water  systems  may 
fall  below  Federal  standards. 

Sometimes  there  Ls  too  much  water — some- 
times too  little — sometimes  It  is  too  dirty  to 
use.  But  the  basic  problem  Is  that  we  do 
not  properly  manage  the  water  resources  we 
haye. 

Second,  air:  Air  pollution  thickens  o\ir 
akles,  offends  our  senses,  obscures  our  visi- 
bility, costs  us  money.,  destroys  plants  and 
property,  sickens  and  kills  people — and  It  Is 
getting  worse. 

How  much  worse?  A  recent  study  by  a 
scientist  at  Penn  State  has  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  air  pollution  Is 
changing  the  weatherl  Consider  what  this 
means  for  all  of  life. 

Industrial  chimneys  In  the  United  States 
pour  thirty-seven  million  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide Into  the  air  every  year.  Over  ninety 
million  autos  add  slxty-slx  million  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide.  Electrical  Incinerators  pro- 
duced another  five  million  tons  to  help  foul 
the  air  These  gases  kill  or  stunt  plants,  af- 
fect human  nerves,  causing  Irritation  and  de- 
creasing normal  brain  function,  damage 
buildings  and  personal  property,  and  leave  a 
depressing,  sometimes  even  fatal,  pall  over 
the  urban  landscape. 

Since  1860.  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of 
the  atmosphere  has  increased  fourteen  per- 
cent, thus  reducing  oxygen  regeneration  and 
adversely  affecting  the  process  of  photosyn- 
thesis whereby  all  plants  require  oxygen  and 
sunlight  to  grow. 

Another  recent  analysis  shows  that  by  sim- 
ply walking  the  streets  of  New  York  City  for 
a  day.  a  person  would  breathe  In  the  toxic 
equivalent  of  close  to  two  packs  of  cigarettes. 

There  Is  not  a  major  metropolitan  area  In 
the  United  Stites  without  an  air  pollution 
problem:  by  1930.  this  nation's  urban  popu- 
lation will  incrMse  by  a  third,  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  will  increase  by  forty  per- 
cent, and  our  demands  for  energy  by  fifty 
percent. 

Third,  solid  wastes:  We  are  surrounded  by 
Junk,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
It. 

We  produce  and  discard  each  day  millions 
of  tons  of  garbage,  rubbish,  automobile 
hulks,  abandoned  refrigerators,  slaughter- 
house refuse  Each  year  this  waste  Is  enough 
to  fill  the  Panama  Canal  four  times  over.  It 
mars  the  landscajje,  breeds  disease-carrying 
insects  and  rodents,  and  much  of  it  finds  its 
way  Into  our  air  and  water 

The  American  consumer  actually  consumes 
very  little.  He  merely  uses  things  and  he 
never  really  disposes  of  them.  They  survive 
In  some  form  A  good  ex.ijnple  Is  the  nearly 
Indestructible  aluminum  can.  produced  In 
the  United  States  at  an  annual  rite  of  forty- 
eight  billion.  The  rate  for  bottles  and  Jare 
Is  twenty-eight  billion  p?r  year. 

By  the  year  2000,  270  million  Americans 
will  live  In  urban  environments;  3s  it  Is.  70 
percent  of  the  population  lives  on  2  percent 
of  the  land.  When  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  average  American's  annual  output  of 
1.800  pounds  of  solid  w.vste — five  p>ounds  a 
day — Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  a  ye.^r, 
the  outlook  for  waste  disposal  is  indeed 
bleak. 

And  here  Is  the  big  question:  disposal  al- 
ready coats  us  four  and  a  half  billion  dollsu^ 
a  year  What  will  it  cost  next  year,  or  the 
year  after,  or  In  the  year  2000? 

A  friend  of  mine  has  suggested  that  there 
might  be  a  silver  lining  to  the  solid  waste 
cloud:    he  says  that  at   the  present  rate  of 


growth  of  the  junk  piles,  we  should  soon  be 
able  to  live  atop  them,  thus  above  the  air 
pollution,  and  thereby  providing  us  with  the 
ability  to  feel  clean  water  when  It  rains. 

Fourth,  population:  When  you  boll  the 
environmental  problem  down  to  the  basic 
element,  the  problem  Is  one  of  space.  There 
are  simply  more  and  more  people  contending 
for  less  and  less  space  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing natural  resources.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
you  a  warmed  over  version  of  the  Malthusian 
doctrine,  but  I  will  give  you  Just  a  few  sta- 
tistics to  chew  on  which  may  add  impetus  to 
your  concern  with  the  environment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  human 
population  of  6000  B.C.  was  about  five  mil- 
lion people,  taking  perhaps  one  million  years.; 
to  get  there  from  two  and  a  half  million.  The 
population  did  not  reach  500  million  until 
almost  8.000  years  later — about  1650  A.D. 
This  means  It  doubled  roughly  once  every 
thousand  years  or  so.  It  reached  a  billion 
people  around  1850,  doubling  in  some  200 
years. 

It  took  only  80  years  or  so  for  the  next 
doubling,  as  the  population  reached  two  bil- 
lion around  1930.  We  have  not  completed 
the  next  doubling  to  four  billion  yet,  but  we 
now  have  well  over  three  billion  people.  The 
doubling  time  at  present  seems  to  be  about 
37  years. 

Thirty-seven  years!  What  kind  of  a  fu- 
ture— one  you  personally  can  contemplate — 
will  that  make  for  your  children? 

Water  pollution,  air  pollution,  waste  dis- 
posal, the  population  explosion — you  have 
heard  about  these  problems  for  years.  So 
what  Is  new  ? 

Nothing  Is  new  about  the  problems,  it  Is 
only  that  we  are  beginning  to  see — in  our 
everyday  lives — the  effects.  In  the  pursuit  of 
progress,  man  has  put  strontium  ninety  In 
his  bones,  iodine  131  In  his  thyirold,  D.D.T.  In 
hi&'fat.  and  asbestos  in  his  lungs.  Now  there 
Is  a  killing  rate  of  progress. 

Today,  pollution  adversely  affects  the  qual- 
ity of  our  Individual  lives.  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future — unless  something  Is  done — pol- 
lution may  affect  the  very  duration  of  our 
lives. 

The  role  of  Congress  in  cleaning-up  Amer- 
ica's environmental  mess  Is  critical.  Recog- 
nizing this  at  long  last,  over  200  Congress- 
men have  taken  the  following  pledge  regard- 
iiig  action  for   the   nest   decade: 

I  pledge  that  I  shall  work  to  Identify  and 
overcome  all  that  degrades  our  earth,  our 
skies,  our  water,  and  the  living  things  there- 
in, so  that  the  end  of  the  environmental  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's  may  see  our  environment 
immeasurably  better  than  at  the  beglrmJng. 

Brave  words!  But  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  to  translate  these  congressional  words 
into  government  action  Is  going  to  cost — and 
cost  plenty. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  create  money  to  do 
the  Job  required.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  money  is  your  money.  Frankly, 
I  estimate  that  it  Is  going  to  take  between 
50  and  75  billion  dollars  of  your  money  to  do 
the  Job  right.  The  only  way — absolutely  the 
only  way — the  amounts  of  money  can  be 
spent  by  Congress,  the  States,  and  at  the 
local  levels  of  government  Is  If  there  Is  a 
solid  and  massive  amount  of  public  supjjort. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  heard  about 
the  Oallup  poll  conducted  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  to  learn  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  base  uf>on  which  to  build  massive 
public  support.  In  general,  the  polls  (two 
were  taken  in  1969)  Indicate  that  the  public 
Is  growing  Increasingly  Impatient  with  those 
whose  actions  degrade  our  environment,  and 
that  the  public  Is  prepared  to  assume  a 
substantial  burden  of  the  costs  of  Improving 
the  situa'lon. 

However,  burled  among  the  glowing  sta- 
tistics that  have  led  to  false  optimism  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  nation's 
leaders.  Is  a  group  of  numbers  of  which  you 


should  be  aware.  Given  the  public's  concern 
over  the  environment,  what,  directly,  are 
they  willing  to  do  about   improving  It? 

People  were  asked  if  they  personally  would 
be  willing  to  accept  a  $200  a  year  increase 
In  their  families'  total  living  expenses  In 
order  to  clean  up  the  natural  environment. 

Sixty-five  percent  rejected  the  proposition. 
Sixty-five  percent  said  "no!" 

Very  well.  Maybe  $200  per  year,  per  family 
Is  too  much.  The  results  of  the  same  ques- 
tion but  with  a  reduced  amount  of  $100  per 
year:  Fifty-six  percent  said  "No!" 

Very  well.  Maybe  $100  per  year,  per  family 
Is  too  much.  The  results  of  the  same  question 
but  with  a  reduced  amount  of  $50  per  year: 
Forty-seven  percent  said  "no!" 

When  the  dollar  amount  per  family,  per 
year,  was  reduced  to  twenty  dollars  a  year — 
TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  YEAR— Ihen  and  only 
then  did  the  national  sample  show  that  fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  people  were  willing  to  do 
something  about  their  environment. 

I  ask  you  now — how  much  do  you  think 
twenty  dollars  per  year,  per  family,  will  buy 
In  the  campaign  to  make  a  significant  dent 
In  the  nation's  environmental  mess? 

Not  much! 

Not  much  at  all ! 

Is  It  not  obvious  now?  The  public's  attitude 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  environmental 
mess  has  to  change.  This  is  where  you  come 
In.  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  to  that  if 
you,  the  women  of  America,  do  not  come  into 
the  picture  at  this  point,  then  nothing — 
nothing  of  significance — Is  going  to  be  done 
to  protect  our  children's  future. 

The  Johnstown  Branch  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  has  Indi- 
cated Its  willingness  to  do  something  about 
the  environment.  Your  study  topic  for  the 
next  two  years  is  "conservation."  I  hope  you 
will  expand  your  two-year  concern  with  con- 
servation and  environment-related  Issues  to 
the  length  of  the  decade 

In  my  opinion,  you  will  have  to  do  more 
than  study  the  problems.  You  will  have  to 
act.  In  fact,  and  I  hesitate  to  say  it,  I  hope 
this  organization  of  lovely  ladies  will  become 
a  militant  organization  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  envlrorunent. 

You  will  have  to  dramatize  your  concern. 
You  will  have  to  convince  your  neighbors. 
You  will  have  to  work  long  hours.  You  will. 
In  short,  have  to  dedicate  yourselves  to  sav- 
ing the  environment. 

I  have  cited  examples  and  statistics  that 
deal  with  the  national  picture.  But  consider 
this:  the  national  picture  Is  made  up  of 
thoixsands  upon  thousands  of  local  pollution 
problems.  Pollution  Is  not  somebody  else's 
problem — no  area  is  pollution-free — pollution 
is  first  and  foremost  a  neighborhood,  com- 
munity, and  county  problem — then  it  Is  a 
state   and   federal    problem. 

The  conservation  you  study  must  not  be 
Just  the  classic  conservation  of  protection 
and  development,  but  a  creative  consers^a- 
tlon  of  restoration,  improvement,  and  in- 
novation. Your  concern  should  not  be  with 
nature  alone,  but  with  the  total  relation 
between  man  and  the  world  around  him. 

You  must  become  discriminating  critics, 
asking  hard  questions  about  local  public 
works  projects,  including  road  and  dam 
building,  real  estate  development,  and  even 
fishing,   hunting,  and  camping  sites. 

You  will  have  to  ask  these  questions  of 
your  local  government: 

What  is  desirable? 

Does  It  bring  serenity,  beauty,  and  quiet? 

Or  does  It  bring  noise,  clutter,  pollution 
and  congestion? 

You  will  be  required  to  find  alternatives. 
Before  a  swamp  is  filled,  a  stream  dammed, 
a  road  built,  an  airport  sited,  or  a  power 
plant  constructed,  all  the  options  must  be 
weighed. 

This  total  approach  to  the  environment  Is 
marked  by  a  realization  that  pollution  con- 
trol  Is   necessary   not   for  man's  enjoyment 
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alone,  but  also  for  his  survival.  It  recognizes 
that  in  our  Interdependent  system,  plant  life 
helps  to  renew  the  air.  the  air  helps  purify 
the  water,  and  the  water  Irrigates  plant  life. 
Damage  to  one  facet  of  the  system  can  throw 
the  whole  ecological  system  off  balance. 

Alternatives  and  solutions  will  be  found 
through  community-wide  planning:  good 
zoning  ordinances;  strongly  enforced,  effec- 
tive conservation  agencies;  modern  methods 
of  solid  waste  disposal:  adequate  open  space 
for  playgrounds  and  recreational  areas;  pro- 
tection of  water  courses  and  wildlife;  trail 
systems  for  walking;  conservative  education 
In  the  public  schools,  and  naturally,  a  proper 
Individual  code  of  conduct  towards  the  en- 
vironment. 

Getting  all  this  across  to  your  neighbors 
and  friends  Is  going  to  be  a  tall  order.  I  hope 
you  will  enlist  the  aid  of  the  news  media 
and  bring  the  other  women's  organizations 
Into  the  battle. 

The  goal  of  this  personal,  direct.  Involve- 
ment with  the  environment  at  the  local  level 
Is  to  create  a  community  feeling  for  the  en- 
vironment. With  that  accomplished '  we  can 
put  the  lie  to  the  statistics  which  show  that 
people  are  not  willing  to  pay  to  have  an  Im- 
proved environment. 

In  the  end,  control  and  reduction  of  the 
pollution  of  our  environment  Is  going  to  be 
expensive.  We  in  the  Congress  are  counting 
on  you  to  develop  the  grassroots  campaign 
that  win  make  it  pKJSslble  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems from  yet  another  level.  But  keep  this  in 
mind;  environmental  Improvement  and  pres- 
ervation Is  not  something  that  Is  going  to 
filter  down  to  you  from  the  Federal  or  State 
governments;  It  Is  something  that  will  he  a 
Joint  effort. 

I  wish  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  a  cur- 
rently popular  song  which  expresses,  simply 
and  with  great  force,  what  is  at  stake  In  the 
battle  to  save  man's  enUronment: 

This  land  Is  your  land. 

This  land  is  my  land. 

From  California  to  the  New  York  Island, 

From    the    Redwood    Forests    to    the    Gull 

Stream  waters. 
This  land  belongs  to  you  and  me. 

Who  else  will  take  care  of  It? 

Thank  you 


Thb  Environment:    Your  Ati'ituue  Is 
Crttical 

(By   Hon.   John   P.   Satlor) 

Thanks  and  acknowledgments. 

I  will  admit  to  having  approached  this 
audience  with  some  degree  of  hesitancy.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  of  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  and  human  environment  for 
a  long,  long  time  and  I  was  not  exactly  sure 
how  a  group  of  newcomers  to  the  conserva- 
tion battle  would  react  to  an  "old  grad" 
conservationist. 

Fighting  the  establishment,  or  as  some 
people  have  said,  tilting  with  conservation 
windmills.  Is  not.  I  repeat,  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon. 

You  see  before  you  one  who  bears  a  num- 
ber of  political  sears  from  battles  fought  on 
behalf  of  wildlife,  clean  rivers,  proper  solid 
waste  disposal,  acid  mine  drainage  abate- 
ment, strip  mine  control  and  land  restora- 
tion, in  short,  battles  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life. 

The  current  issue  of  Playboy  magazine  con- 
tains a  cartoon  which  Is  appropos  a  part  of 
my  feelings  on  approaching  the  so-called 
•'Now  Generation." 

In  the  cartoon,  a  potbellied  father  Is  shown 
standing  out-of-doors  next  to  his  long-haired 
son,  admiring  the  most  beautiful  sunset 
ever  seen.  The  father  says  to  the  son,  "what 
a  glorious  sunset!  And  you  complain  about 
the  kind  of  world  I've  given  you." 

Granted,  my  generation  cannot  claim  to 
give  you  a  sunset.  We  cannot  lay  claim  to 
being  able  to  pass  on  to  you  any  of  nature's 
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wonders.  They  were  there  for  us  to  use — and 
misuse.  You  will  also  have  the  choice  of  how 
to  use  the  gifts  of  nature. 

Implied  In  the  cartoon,  and  In  far  too 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  activist  envi- 
ronmentalist of  today.  Is  the  Indictment  that 
the  current  generation  is  passlng-on  some- 
thing befouled,  something  dirty,  something 
unfixable,  something,  that  Is,  different  than 
what  was  passed  on  to  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  excuse  for  the 
spoliation  of  our  planet.  And  I  am  not  going 
to  whimper  that  you  do  not  deserve  any 
better  than  I  got.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  receiving  the 
polluted  planet,  you  also  inherit  something 
else  from  your  elders. 

My  very  good  friend,  Dr,  Eric  Walker,  the 
past  president  of  the  university,  recently 
pointed  out  a  few  of  the  positive  things  your 
generation  stands  to  inherit.  Of  our  genera- 
tions, Dr.  Walker  noted: 

These  are  the  people  who  within  Just  five 
decades.  Increased  life  expectancy  by  about 
50 '"c — who  while  cutting  the  working  day 
by  a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  per 
capita  output. 

Tliese  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  epi- 
demics of  flu,  typhus,  dlptherla.  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps.  And  the 
dreaded  polio  is  no  longer  a  medical  threat, 
while  tuberculosis  Is  almost  unheard  of. 

These  are  the  people  who  lived  through 
history's  worst  depression,  fought  history's 
grisliest  war,  and  when  over,  had  the  com- 
passion to  rebuild  that  which  they  had  to 
destroy. 

Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  will 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  and  travel  to  more  distant 
places.  The  generations  represented  by  your 
parents  and  grandparents,  so  easily  dismissed 
by  today's  revolutionary  rhetoricians,  have 
made  a  start  in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth 
and  in  fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction 
of  our  natural  environment. 

They  set  Into  motion  new  laws  giving  con- 
servation new  meaning.  Why  set  aside  lands, 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  for  you  and  your 
children  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come.  Like  it  or 
not,  these  are  the  people  you  must  work  with 
to  solve  the  problems  facing  your  generation. 

Enough  reminiscing.  The  long  and  short 
of  It  is  that  the  price  of  progress  has  not 
been  all  bad. 

There  is  one  more  charge  which  I  want  to 
deal  with  in  short  fashion:  the  Indictment 
of  the  present  Administration  for  its  activi- 
ties In  the  anti-pollution  battle  is,  to  use 
the  kindest  word  possible,  unintelligent. 

The  protection  of  America's  natural  and 
national  environment  has  been  the  concern 
of  a  great  many  congressmen  of  both  parties 
for  a  long  time.  Only  since  President  Nixon's 
election  has  the  environmental  concern  be- 
come a  truly  national  Issue. 

Irrespective  of  what  the  press  and  certain 
aspiring  politicians  are  saying  on  the  stump, 
this  Administration  has  taken  significant 
steps  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

It  has  started  the  bandwagon  rolling. 

The  new  Environmental  Oovincll  for  the 
coordination  of  the  multitudinous  activities 
of  the  agencies  In  the  Federal  Government 
that  deal  with  pollution  Is  a  major,  and  long 
overdue  step. 

The  Administration's  order  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  clean-up  their  own 
backyards — with  a  specific  timetable  for 
compliance — Is  another  significant,  long 
overdue,  and  fax-reaching  sitep  In  the  direc- 
tion of  pollutlcm  abatement. 

Just  last  week  the  President  formed  the 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coun- 
cil and  ordered  It  to  present  workable  plans 
In  order  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
Industry  to  work  together  to  clean-up  the 
environment. 


I  know,  you  might  say.  Just  more  estab- 
lishment window  dressing. 

Say  what  you  please,  but  finally,  the  Gov- 
ernment la  ahead  of  the  critics  in  that  some- 
thing Is  being  done  to  attack  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  pollution.  The  focus  of  the  new 
Ooancll  will  be  to  come-up  ■with  Industry 
solutions  to  the  problems  Industry  has  in 
part  created. 

On  the  legal  front,  the  Administration 
has,  and  Is.  taking  polluters  to  oourt.  This 
activity  will  be  stepped  up  In  the  months  to 
come. 

We  are  witnessing  the  opening  of  a  whole 
new  field  of  law — environmental  law.  In  the 
action  decade  of  the  I970's  we  •will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  people,  through  their 
government,  have  the  capacity  and  courage 
to  halt  the  degradation  of  the  environment 
by  using  the  system  of  laws. 

Prom  oil  spill  damage  suits  to  protection 
of  bird  sanctuaries  .  .  .  from  protection  of 
the  Alaskan  wolves  and  the  ecology  of  our 
forty-ninth  state  threatened  by  oil  develop- 
ment ....  from  the  building  of  new  sewage 
treatment  plants  to  a  shift  In  policy  on  nu- 
clear power  plants  to  a  shift  In  policy  on 
nuclear  power  plant  siting  .  .  .  the  Federal 
Government  Is  beginning  to  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

One  might  add — and  It  Is  about  time! 

Sure  it  Is.  After  years  In  the  legislative 
wilderness,  after  conservation  was  on  the 
back  burner,  after  years  of  neglect  and  lack 
of  status,  things  are  happening  at  the  na- 
ture and  environment  stand  today. 

We  have  a  beginning.  We  are  started.  We 
are  mortng.  We  need  help. 

And  where  will  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  get  that  help? 

Part  of  the  answer  to  that  question  Is 
found  right  here  at  Penn  State.  Research  Is 
critical  to  sa\-lng  the  environment  from  the 
ravages  of  our  compulsive  drive  for  expand- 
ing and  lmpro\nng  the  production -consump- 
tion cycle. 

I  want  to  add  en  aside  to  that  statement 
immediately:  Money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  single,  most  Important, 
Item  on  the  agenda  for  saving  the  environ- 
ment. I  will  return  to  this  point  later. 

I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  earth- 
saving  research  projects  underway  at  the 
University,  all  of  which  hold  great  promise 
for  the  future.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
list  them  all. 

In  line  with  the  new  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  recycling  technology,  re- 
searchers In  the  Department  oif  Wood  science 
&  Technology  are  Investigating  the  possltrtl- 
Itles  of  putting  wood  bark  to  use  rather  than 
burning  or  dumping  It.  About  310.000  tons  of 
bark  are  generated  each  year  by  major 
Pennsyh-anla  lumber  and  paper  mills.  Con- 
sider the  ecological  savings  if  what  has  been 
considered  a  waste  product  beootnes  a  use 
product. 

In  related  activity,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  the  production  spectmm.  the  College  Is 
;Btudying  the  reusability  of  paper  product*. 
Almost  no  pa{>er  Is  reclaimed  from  municipal 
refuse  although  half  of  such  refuse  consists 
of  paper  pnxlucts.  Doubling  the  amount  of 
waste  paper  re-used  could  save  15  mllUon 
cords  of  wood  p>er  year  of  the  einnual  growth 
of  15  million  acres  of  timber  land. 

Last  month  the  College  sent  a  piece  of 
what  seemed  ordinary  enough  paper — except 
for  one  thing — 30*^  of  the  content  of  that 
p>aper  came  from  a  city  dump. 

Late  last  year  I  received  the  results  of  a 
series  of  highly  technical  studies  on  water 
and  hydrologlc  behavior  for  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania which.  In  time,  will  have  an  im- 
poriant  bearing  on  our  State's  concept  of 
water  management  in  all  its  ramifications. 
Frankly,  the  studies  were  too  technical  for 
me.  but  one  thing  caught  my  attention 
which  you  will  find  of  interest. 

Listed  m  the  back  of  the  reports  were  the 
resumes  of  the  persons  undertaking  the  study 
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•♦^young  graduate  studeiiu  with  credentials 
mat  help  to  make  this  University  an  Im- 
portant national  center  for  research. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  worltlng  on 
air  pollution — using  treee  as  a  monitoring 
agent  to  determine  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion. They  are  studying  various  phases  of  the 
pesticide  problem  .  .  .  how  p>eatlcldes  are 
broken  down  by  bacteria  In  soil  and  water 
.  .  .  the  effects  of  pesticide  residue  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  .  .  .  and  studies  of  how 
pesticides  can  be  converted  without  being 
harmful  to  agricultural  lands  and  products. 

Research  is  aJso  underway  on  the  disposal 
and  utilization  of  poultry  and  dairy  ma- 
nure— they  even  have  an  e.xperlment  going 
to  determine  the  effects  of  sewage  and  sludge 
spread  on  crop  and  forest  Iffhtts.  ^ 

The  Engineering  School,  the  Biology  De- 
partment, and  the  Land  &  Water  Resources 
Institute,  plus  the  Earth  &  Mineral  Sciences 
School,  and  other  parts  of  the  University  are 
engaged  in  numerous  studies  dealing  with 
acid  mine  drainage. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Penn  State  is. 
la  the  vernacular,  where  the  environmental 
research  action  is. 

But  research  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
picture  one  has  to  draw  to  preserve  the  en- 
vironment. In  fact,  we  might  say  that  cur- 
rent research  to  abate,  control,  or  harness 
pollution  Is  simply  stop-gap  action. 

If  there  are  to  be  slgniflcant  changes  in 
the  concepts  underlying  our  understanding 
of  nature  and  our  relation  to  nature,  a  more 
fundamental  Job  has  to  be  done  In  the  dis- 
cipline of  education. 

I  know  there  are  facility  members  who  will 
write  that  comment  down  In  a  little  black 
book,  and  remind  me  of  it  when  the  next 
approprlaUon  bill  for  the  Office  of  Education 
IS  being  debated.  Nevertheless.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  am  talking  about  something 
more  fundamental  than  dollars  for  various 
experiments  In  social  engineering. 

There  has  been  talk  of  late  about  an  en- 
vironmental •bill  of  rights'— I  am  one  of 
those  supporting  a  similar  concept.  But  what 
earthly  good  will  such  legislation  be  If  there 
Is  no  unders-anding  of  it  by  those  it  is  de- 
signed to  benefit? 

In  the  grade  school  years  of  a  students  life. 
we  have  defined  certain  fundamental  and 
traditional  tenets  about  what  constitutes  a 
basic  education.  We  expect  every  child  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  democracy  and  our 
form  of  government.  In  fact,  government  Is 
taught  early  in  every  school  across  the  land. 

Similarly,  we  expect  each  child  to  ac- 
quire the  rudiments  of  a  cultural  education 
and  whether  It  Is  Pennsylvania.  Virginia! 
California,  or  Michigan  history  and  culture, 
we  agree  that  each  child  should  know  some- 
thing about  his  heritage. 

How  can  we  have  any  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  planet  If  children  do  not  learn  the 
rudiments  of   the  natural  sciences? 

In  a  lecture  last  week,  one  of  the  leading 
figures  In  the  current  environmental  move- 
ment, admitted  that  It  was  not  until  five  or 
six  years  ago  that  educators  even  consid- 
ered teaching  basic  biology  to  grade  school 
children.  Years  ago,  in  a  rural  economy, 
there  was  little  need  of  formalized  Instruc- 
tion In  the  life  sciences.  One  was  a  natural- 
ist because  one  had  to  be. 

With  the  shift  to  an  urban-dominated 
society,  we  have  a  whole  generation  now, 
and  one  that  is  growing  up.  Ignorant  of  the 
fundamentals  of  ecology. 

Lest  you  castigate  me  for  that  last  re- 
mark. I  will  add  that  It  was  toned  down 
from  the  comments  of  the  leading  biologist 
I  referred  to  earlier. 

The  point  is  that  In  order  to  effect  a 
truly  significant  change  in  the  habits  of 
living  that  contribute  to  the  pollution  of 
the  planet,  we  are  going  to  have  to  Impress 
an  appreciation  and  awareness  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  living  on  this  earth  upon 
each  generation. 


I  am  proposing  that  ecology,  biology,  or 
some  simplified  combination  thereof  be 
made  a  basic  part  of  our  children's  educa- 
tion. In  the  years  ahead,  such  knowledge 
win  be  no  less  important  than  learning  gov- 
ernment or  national  heritage. 

This  Is  a  Job  for  education  and  I  do  not 
think  It  needs  a  sputnik-type  educational 
panic  to  get  the  program  started. 

I  have  mentioned  what  has  preceded  your 
generation,  some  of  what  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  today,  and  some  of  what 
your  University  Is  doing  in  regards  to  en- 
vironmental clean  up.  And  I  have  suggested 
at  least  one  fundamental  change  needed  in 
our  educational  process  to  prepare  future 
generations  to  be  better  environmentalists 
than  we  are  today. 

Now  I  come  to  the  part  of  this  speech 
which  deals  with  the  nitty  gritty.  What  has 
all  this  to  do  with  you? 

I  do  not  know  what  you  expected  of  your 
Earth-Week  kick-off  speaker. 

If  you  expected  him  to  tell  you  to  .  .  . 
man  the  barricades,  burn  down  billboards, 
clog  telephone  lines,  occupy  buildings,  beat- 
up  policemen,  carr>-  signs  and  banners,  stage 
sit-ins  or  slt-downs,  wear  gas-masks,  and/ 
or  other  childish  nonsense,  all  In  the  time  of 
conservation  ....  then  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Very  frankly,  there  Is  already  too  much  of 
the  revolutionary  motif  In  the  student  en- 
vironmental   movement    to   suit    my   tastes. 

You  have  two  choices  about  the  future  and 
your  Individual  Impact  on  the  nation's  en- 
vironment as  I  see  It. 

You  can  work  to  the  limit  of  your  ability 
and  within  the  mental,  physical,  and  time 
constraints  of  being  students,  to  Improve 
your  capacity  to  affect  the  course  of  events 
In  the  next  few  years,  which  Is,  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  constructive  approach.  .  ,  . 

or  you  can  take  the  childish  approach  and 
Join  the  revolutionary  underground  and  ac- 
complish nothing.  I  repeat,  accomplish 
nothing. 

The  revolutionary  underground  is  not  ded- 
icated to  saving  the  environment! 

The  price  of  revolution  Is  destruction, 
plain  and  simple — not  preservation,  con- 
servation,  or   ecological   balance. 

The  event.<;  of  April  15th  on  this  campus 
prove  nothing  What  I  do  not  understand 
Is  that  Intelligent  students  .  .  .  those  who 
are  trying  to  get  an  education  ...  get  them- 
selves swept-up  by  the  oratorical  fervor  of 
the  new  Hitlerites. 

One  critic  of  today's  youth  characterized 
your  generation  as  being  the  first  one  In 
history  to  see  Itself  from  the  outset  as  a 
herd,  rather  than  as  an  aggregate  of  private 
persons  who  happen  to  be  the  same  relative 
age. 

Such  a  description  is  overdrawn— for  the 
majority.  I  do  not  buy  It.  But  It  Is  Im- 
material whether  or  not  1  buy  such  a  con- 
cept. 

The  Important  question  is  If  Middle 
America  Is  buying  that  concept.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  that  is  exactly  what  Is 
happening  with  all  the  demonstrations, 
dramatizations  and  disruptions. 

Consider  this:  j-ou  cannot  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  Improve  the  environment  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  without  the  active 
and  willing  support  of  those  who  presently 
make  decisions,  whether  they  be  politicians, 
bureaucrats,  or   the   voters. 

You  must  work  within  the  system  to 
affect  the  changes  desired.  Anything  that 
creates  opposition  to  such  a  goal  Is  essen- 
tially counterproductive  and  doomed  to 
failure.  And  we  cannot  afford  failure.  You 
do  not  need  me  to  relate  the  horrors  of  the 
pollution  crisis.  We  see  It,  smell  It,  taste  It, 
and  hear  It  everyday. 

Tnls  leads  me  to  filling  In  the  hole  I 
created  some  time  ago  when  I  said  that 
money  was  not  the  most  Important  item  of 
the   environmental   priority   list. 


For  you.  the  most  Important  single  item 
on  the  priority  list  Is  your  personal  attitude 
toward  the  environment. 

Just  for  a  minute,  forget  your  role  in  the 
organized  student  environmental  movement 
and  project  yourself  down  the  road,  one, 
two,  three,  or  five  years  hence.  That  is,  to  the 
time  when  you  are  scratching  for  a  living, 
deciding  on  how  to  vote,  paying  taxes,  raising 
a  family,  beginning  your  careers,  and  the  like. 

Consider  what  you,  personally,  desire.  In 
the  way  of  position,  material  accoutrements, 
and  or  life  style.  Consider  then  what  vou, 
personally,  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  In 
order  to  provide  a  better  environment  for 
everyone  else. 

Today,  at  this  moment,  you  may  not  be 
able  to  see  the  difference  between  desire  and 
realism. 

I  guarantee  you  that  If  you  consider  your 
future  carefully,  you  will  begin  to  see  the 
paradoxes  that  beset  most  Americans 
today — especially  as  they  concern  the 
environment. 

Finally,  I  ask  you  to  be  realistic.  As  en- 
vironmentalists and  conservationists,  we  are 
not  fighting  an  overnight  phenomenon  in 
pollution. 

We  are  fighting  a  whole  tradition,  a  whole 
psychology,  a  whole  fabric  of  life,  grounded 
in  the  belief  that  man's  major  purpose  Is  to 
subjugate  nature  to  his  whims. 

As  I  see  It,  your  Job  as  students  and  beyond 
student  life,  U  to  bring  Middle  America 
around  to  the  point  where  they  too  see  the 
dangers  facing  their  way  of  life  if  uncon- 
trolled pollution  of  the  environment  is  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Such  a  task  calls  for  reason  more  than 
rhetoric. 

Such  a  task  calls  for  criticism  and  correc- 
tion, not  confrontation  and  crisis. 

Such  a  task  calls  for  dedication  for  more 
than  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  a  college  career. 
It  calls  for  a  commitment  throughout  life. 

What  I  ask  you  to  give  to  the  battle  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  natural  environment 
Is  your  Intelligence  and  commitment. 

That  Is  all  .  .  .  but  that  Is  quite  an  order. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1117,  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Technology.  Some  time 
ago  I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  an  identical  bill.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1120.  I  am  pleased  now  that 
we  in  the  House  are  taking  steps  to  give 
the  serious  problem  of  environmental 
pollution  the  special  attention  that  is 
desperately  needed  at  this  time.  Our  en- 
vironmental situation  has  literally  be- 
come a  matter  of  life  and  death,  espe- 
cially for  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
who,  as  some  experts  tell  us,  may  be 
among  the  last  generation  on  earth  if 
we  do  not  act  now  to  reverse  the  present 
trend  of  the  depletion  of  our  natural 
resources. 

It  is  important  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress recognize  that  our  ecological  sys- 
tem is  so  complex  it  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered in  its  entirety,  not  piecemeal,  as  we 
have  been  doing  up  to  now.  The  condi- 
tion of  one  segment  of  the  environment 
affects  all  other  segments  of  the  ecolog- 
ical system.  There  is  a  need  for  us  to 
consider  the  problem  as  a  whole  here 
in  this  House,  and  to  chart  a  long-range 
legislative  battle  against  all  pollution. 
Establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Technologj',  backed 
up  by  its  own  staCf  of  experts,  will  en- 
able members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  concentrate  more  thoroughly  on 
the  complex  problems  involved  in  the 
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task  of  preserving  the  condition  of  a 
healthy  life  here  on  earth. 

I  might  say  I  have  also  joined  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Environment  here 
in  the  House,  to  which  all  environmental 
legislation  would  be  referred.  Perhaps 
enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1117,  if  it  is  concurred  in  promptly  by  the 
Senate,  will  render  this  other  legislation 
unnecessarj'.  But  we  desperately  need 
one  committee  or  the  other,  preferably, 
I  believe,  a  standing  committee  in  each 
body,  which  would  have  far  more  legis- 
lative muscle.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
we  can  move  swiftly  to  get  one  or  the 
other  of  these  measures  into  operation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
fui'ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  congressional 
c:>mmlttee  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Technology 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "committee") 
consisting  of  nineteen  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  twenty-one  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  Senator  from  the  majority  party, 
and  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  the  majority  party: 

(2)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture: 

(3)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency;  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency; 

(4)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce;  and  two  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce; 

(5)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

(6)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor; 

(7)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works;  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

(8)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations;  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations; 

(9)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  who 
are  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy; 

(10)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;   and 

(11)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences; and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Of  the   two   Members   appointed   from  each 


committee  under  clauses  (2)  through  (11) 
of  this  subsection,  one  Member  shall  be  from 
the  majority  party,  and  one  shall  be  from  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers, at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  each  Congress,  and  the  chairman 
shall  be  selected  by  members  from  that  House 
entitled  to  the  chairmanship.  The  vice  chair- 
man shall  be  chosen  from  the  House  other 
than  that  of  the  chairman  by  the  Members 
of  that  House.  The  committee  may  establish 
such  subcommittees  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions.  Including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  oflBces  of  the  committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

(f )  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  environmental  and  technological 
changes  that  may  occur  In  the  future  and 
their  effect  on  population,  communities,  and 
Industries,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
effects  of  such  changes  on  the  need  for  pub- 
lic and  private  planning  and  Investment  In 
housing,  water  resources  (Including  oceanog- 
raphy), pollution  control,  food  supplies,  ed- 
ucation, automation  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  fish  and  wildlife,  forestry,  mining, 
communications,  transportation,  power  sup- 
plies, welfare,  and  other  services  and  facili- 
ties; 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  prac- 
ticable means  and  measures.  Including  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster,  promote,  create,  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans; 

(3)  to  develop  pKsllcles  that  would  encour- 
age maximum  private  Investment  In  means 
of  Improving  environmental  quality;   and 

(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  (including  the  environ- 
mental quality  report  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969) 
relating  to  environmental  policy. 

(b)  The  environmental  quality  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  shall,  when  trtinsmltted  to  Con- 
gress, be  referred  to  the  committee,  which 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  hold 
hearings  with  respect  to  such  report. 

(C)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  the  committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
standing   committees   an   annual  report  on 


the  studies,  reviews,  and  other  projects  un- 
dertaken by  It,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations. The  committee  may  make  such 
Interim  reports  to  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  of  the  Congress  prior  to  such 
annual  report  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties  the  committee  shall  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  with  any  investigation  un- 
dertaken by  any  other  joint  committee,  or 
by  any  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  tlUs  joint 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized,  as  It 
deems  advisable  (1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures; (2)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  receeses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and  (4)  to  etnploy  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants.  Persons  employed 
undw  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basts  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart - 
ntent  or  agency  concerned,  the  oommlttee 
may  (1)  utilize  the  services.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  department  or  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  (2)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  the  serv- 
ices of  such  personnel  of  any  such  dep>art- 
ment  or  agency  as  It  deems  advisable.  With 
the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the 
committee  may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  committee 
or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

Sec.  4,  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
its  p>owers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chaii'man  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading >.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  ix)int. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MK.  OAOOARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario  :  Page 
1,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "on  Environment 
and  Technology"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"on  the  Environment". 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  two  amendments  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  chance  to  hear  the  second 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario:  On 
page  5.  line  4,  strike  out  "and  technological  ' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  resen'- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  a  ques- 
tion  about  the   amendment.  The  first 
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amendment,  the  changing  of  the  title. 
I  really  have  no  objection  to,  but  as  to 
the  second  one,  where  the  gentleman 
curtails  the  powers  of  the  committee  by 
limiting  it  only  to  environmentad 
changes  and  not  technological  changes, 
we  might  be  limiting  the  committee,  and 
before  I  would  waive  objection  to  the 
unanimous  consent.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  gentleman  respond  as  to  just  what  is 
the  intent  of  the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  now  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rec- 
ognize the  very  real  and  urgent  issues 
confronting  the  people  of  this  country 
and.  indeed,  the  world,  which  arise  from 
the  deterioration  of  the  envirorunent. 
They  are,  in  my  judgment,  problems  of 
the  first  magnitude — perhaps  overshad- 
owing all  others. 

For  this  reason  I  shall  supjwrt  House 
Joint  Resolution  1117. 

I  offer  amendments  to  the  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  the  area 
of  technology'  along  with  that  of  the  en- 
vironment. I  do  not  believe  that  these 
two  are  susceptible  to  isolation.  "Tech- 
nology" should  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  at  least  so  far  as  its  specific  language 
is  concerned. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  1117  was 
first  formulated  I  indicated  my  views  on 
this  matter  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Albert,  who  cosponsors  the 
bill.  I  also  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  during  hearings  on  the  bill 
to  reiterate  the  reservations  I  have  con- 
cerning it. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  contend  that 
technology  and  its  applications  have  no 
connection  or  association  with  environ- 
mental problems.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Technological  application  has  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  environment — 
and  has  enormous  significance  for  the 
future  of  our  environmental  quality,  both 
good  and  bad. 

The  point  is  that  technciogy  is  only 
one  element  in  the  environmental  equa- 
tion and  is  no  more  influential  or  deter- 
minative than  a  number  of  other  ele- 
ments— such  as  economic,  political,  legal, 
sociological,  and  philosophical  factors. 
Scarcely  a  single  environmental  blight, 
if  any.  exists  which  is  not  a  product  of 
a  combination  of  these  factors.  In  most 
cases  they  are  all  involved. 

To  single  out  technology,  then,  as  the 
only,  or  chief  contributor  to  environ- 
mental concerns  is  a  distortion  of  reality. 

It  is  not  technologj'.  for  example,  which 
is  chieflj-  responsible  for  retaining  our 
auto  smog-and-jam  sjTidrome.  It  is  pri- 
marily economics.  It  is  not  technology 
which  is  responsible  for  our  ocean  oil 
spills,  but  a  political  weakness  which  has 
prevented  the  imposition  of  adequate 
safeguards.  It  is  not  technology'  which 
stands  as  the  chief  culprit  in  the  pesticide 
dilemma;   that  is  largely  the  resiilt  of 


sociological  policies  and  demands.  Nor 
will  technological  improvements,  alone, 
solve  such  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  reason 
why  technology  should  not  be  made  an 
express  responsibility  of  the  proposed 
joint  committee. 

This  reason  su-ises  from  the  reverse 
side  of  the  coin  we  have  been  examin- 
ing— namely:  the  results  of  technology 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  physical — that 
is,  environmental — factors. 

In  other  words,  technology  and  its  ap- 
plication results  in  more  than  physical 
change.  It  htis  very  broad  repercus- 
sions— also  extending  to  the  economic, 
sociological,  politico-legal  and  philosoph- 
ical realms.  The  repercussions  are  both 
wide-spread  and  potent.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  In  my  opinion,  they 
require  a  special  and  sophisticated  treat- 
ment of  their  own. 

This  is  why  we  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  have  devoted  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  concept  of 
technology  assessment  over  the  past  5 
years — with  the  result  that  we  are  now 
seriously  considering  H.R.  17046.  the  so- 
called  Technology  Assessment  Act  of 
1970.  with  hearings  presently  underway. 

Let  me  summarize  the  extent  of  our 
investigation  of  this  matter. 

First,  however,  let  me  elaborate  briefly 
on  what  is  meant  by  technology  assess- 
ment. In  somewhat  oversimplified  terms 
it  is  this:  Technology  assessment  is  the 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  existing,  new. 
and  developing  technologies  upon  so- 
ciety; it  undertakes  to  assess  both  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  consequences 
of  such  technologies  and  to  establish 
cause  and  effect  relationships  where  pos- 
sible. In  other  words,  technology  assess- 
ment is  designed  to  give  us  better  mecha- 
nisms for  anticipating  the  short-  and 
long-range  potentials  of  technology. 

Our  Science  Subcommittee  has  dis- 
cussed and  debated  the  idea  with  all 
sorts  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try  since  1965.  We  have  held  seminars 
with  the  social  scientists  and  blue-sky 
thinkers.  Three  major  contracted  studies 
on  technology  assessment  have  been 
completed  and  a  fourth  is  in  progress. 

One  of  these,  done  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  reviewed  the  history  of  con- 
gressional handling  of  technological 
matters  and  showed  conclusively  the 
need  for  improved  assessment  mecha- 
nisms. A  second,  done  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  investigated  the 
concept  itself  and  suggested  means  for 
getting  the  job  imderway.  A  third,  done 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
experimented  with  assessment  methods 
on  three  different  subjects. 

The  fourth,  which  will  be  ready  in 
June,  is  being  undertaken  for  us  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  attempting  to  identify  spe- 
cific administrative  methods  and  orga- 
nizational groups  through  which  much 
more  thorough  and  advanced  assess- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  our  subcommittee,  last 
November  and  December,  held  the  first 
set  of  full-dress  hearings  on  technology 
assessment — with  eimphasis  on  the  legis- 
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lative  function.  They  have  led  directly 
to  the  bill.  H.R.  17046,  on  which  addi- 
tional hearings  began  on  May  20. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER  > ,  who  cosjHjnsored  the  bill  with 
me,  and  I  view  this  bill  as  being  among 
the  more  important  long  range  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  introduced  in  modern 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
the  foregoing  that  technology  and  its 
proper  tissessment  is  a  very  complex 
theater  of  operations,  one  demanding  a 
multi-disciplinary,  carefully  trained 
handling. 

In  my  view  we  will  unnecessarily  di- 
lute our  handling  of  both  Environmental 
problems  on  the  one  hand,  and  Techno- 
logical problems  on  the  other,  if  we  insist 
on  attempting  to  isolate  the  two.  I  re- 
peat, each  is  part  of  the  other — but  each 
must  be  treated  as  a  discreet  circum- 
stance, or  entity,  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  if  he  is  attempting  in  this 
amendment  to  narrow  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  joint  committee? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  believe  what  I  have 
said  is  not  to  narrow  it.  but  to  allow  the 
environmental  activities  to  work  better, 
to  have  the  joint  committee  not  get  itself 
involved  in  a  way  which  will  in  fact  nar- 
row its  opportunities. 

The    CHAIRMAN.  The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daddario 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes. ) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  now  making  a  very  valuable  ix)int. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  point  I  should 
like  to  make  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  that  the  environment  itself 
includes  certain  technological  aspects 
which  are  particularly  confined  to  the 
environment.  By  including  technology 
here  I  believe  we  would  be  adding  more 
than  we  should  and  that  it  would  im- 
pede the  work  of  the  committee.  I  do 
believe  we  ought  to  narrow  this  down  to 
the  environmental  problems,  and  that 
this  is  a  big  enough  job  in  itself. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  saying  he 
is  not  trying  to  take  away  from  the  joint 
committee  the  power  to  engage  in  the 
consideration  of  any  environmental 
problem  or  environmentally  related 
problem  such  as  technology,  economics, 
population  growth,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance which  affects  it,  but  merely  to 
prevent  there  being  an  undue  emphasis 
on  technology.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  goes  beyond  that. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  que.stion,  as 
I  said  in  my  remarks,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  of  technology*  which  can  apply. 
Those  would  automatically  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  under 
any  set  of  circumstances.  But  to  throw 
technology  in  there  in  this  way  would 
really  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  ac- 
complish your  stated  objectives. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  just  one  more 


brief  point.  Then  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  trying  to  eliminate  the 
ability  of  the  joint  committee  to  go  into 
questions  of  technology  where  they  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  environment. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Rather,  he  is  simply 
trying  to  see  to  it  that  this  be  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment,  with 
broad  authority  to  go  into  related  ques- 
tions such  as  technology,  economics,  so- 
cial matters  and  other  circumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Comiecticut  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daddario 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  in  the  first  instance  was 
that  it  be  aimed  at  those  pervading 
problems  of  the  environment.  The  ques- 
tion of  technology  came  in  as  an  ancil- 
lary relationship.  I  do  believe  it  clouds 
up  the  situation  and  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  reason  for  including 
the  words  "and  technology"  was  that  a 
great  part  of  the  environmental  problem 
does  relate  to  matters  which  are  related 
to  and  affected  by,  technology.  With  the 
historj'  the  gentleman  has  made.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  imdertaking  to  do  exactly 
what  we  tried  to  do  in  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  nearly  150  Members  who  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution  and  I  am  un- 
able to  speak  for  all  of  them,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  far  as  this  side  is  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Chairman,  we  wiU  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  just  had  one  amendment 
before  us  at  this  time.  The  other  amend- 
ment I  had  offered  and  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc,  was  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
After  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
had  his  time,  I  intend,  xmless  I  can  have 
an  understanding  about  that,  to  proceed 
with  that  amendment  and  ask  time  for 
that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  happy  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
that  I  would  not  object  to  the  two  amend- 
ments being  considered  jointly  if  he  asks 
imanimous  consent  for  that. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  then,  that  the  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Albert^  If  he  has 
any  objection  to  the  two  amendments 
being  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
I  simply  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmaui  of  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  (Mr.  Daddario), 
who  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this 
joint  resolution,  and  also  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  who  was  in  the  well 
earlier. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  word  "tech- 
nology" is  a  far  broader  term  than  the 
word  "environment."  I  looked  in  the 
dictionary  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  word  "technology" 
means  this:  "The  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  practical  purposes.  If 
I  ever  saw  a  broad  definition,  that  is  it. 
I  would  say  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
technology  concerns  every  single  com- 
mittee in  Congress — certainly  every  sin- 
gle legislative  committee,  and  I  would 
say  every  single  committee  whether  it  is 
legislative  or  not. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  most 
heartily  and  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  also  our  majority  leader 
for  their  remarks. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  in  support  of  the 
amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  House  Resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Technology.  This  pro- 
posal is  substantially  similar  to  one  I 
made  earlier  in  this  Congress.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  the 
measure  being  considered  today  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Sen- 
ate-House Committee;  whereas  I  sug- 
gested that  the  new  committee  be  simply 
a  House  committee. 

I  chose  my  course  of  action  based  on 
the  experience  the  House  had  in  earlier 
Congresses,  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Crime.  While  the 
House  wholeheartedly  and  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  this  proposal,  the  other 
body  did  not  embrace  the  plan.  As  a 
result,  the  House  rethought  the  matter 
and  established  its  own  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress. 
In  my  judgment,  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 


learned  from  this  experience.  WhUe  the 
House  should  certainly  try  to  work  with 
the  other  body  on  a  joint  basis  wherever 
appropriate,  the  House  should  not  per- 
mit its  studies,  its  evaluations,  and  its 
attempts  to  cope  with  major  problems 
of  the  day  to  be  shelved  while  the  other 
body  decides  whether  or  not  it  wants  to 
engage  in  a  joint  venture.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  submit  that  the  House  should 
move  ahead  with  plans  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology  at  the  same  time  it  explores 
with  the  other  body  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  suggestion 
because  I  believe  congressional  attention 
must  be  focused  on  our  environmental 
problems  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I 
use  the  word  "focus"  advisedly,  because 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Congress  has  not 
responded  with  adequate  speed  or  dili- 
gence to  mounting  environmental  prob- 
lems is  that  legislative  responsibility  for 
congressional  action  is  so  dispersed.  At 
present.  House  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental legislation  is  shared  among  the 
Committees  on  the  Interior,  Public 
Works,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Government  Operations,  and  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

I  believe  that  this  loose  system  should 
be  tightened  up  and  refined.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  delegate  the  entire  legislative  respon- 
sibility to  one  committee.  Further,  since 
every  committee  is  presently  fully  bur- 
dened with  its  share  of  congressional 
labor,  I  think  the  responsibility  should  be 
given  to  a  new  committee. 

This  new  committee  should  also  focus 
its  attention  on  various  aspects  of  tech- 
nology as  well,  for  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  modem  man  Is  fantastic.  Tech- 
nology has  the  capacity  to  bring  good  or 
evil  to  msmkind,  and  in  tliis  century  we 
have  seen  both  produced  as  a  byproduct 
of  man's  unceasing  drive  to  attain  the 
peaks  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
well-being.  Accordingly,  we  must  exam- 
ine our  technological  advances  more 
closely  and  try  to  engage  in  rational  de- 
cisionmaking as  to  what  kind  of  prog- 
ress we  wsmt  as  a  society  and  what  kind 
of  progress  we  do  not  want.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  make  these  decisions  because 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  has 
provided  us  with  such  unparalleled 
abundance.  We  must  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  decisions  because 
the  future  of  this  society  and  that  of  the 
world  may  well  hang  in  the  balance. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agfiin 
voice  my  support  for  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology.  I  also  emphasize 
my  conviction  that  this  body  should  pro- 
ceed with  plans  to  establish  a  corre- 
sponding House  committee  in  the  event 
the  other  body  does  not  choose  to  make 
a  joint  effort  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  the  light  of  the  col- 
loquy between  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut and  myself,  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
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raided  in  the  way  of  an  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  one, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  btilance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  too  far 
through  this  jomt  resolution,  I  want  to 
ask  a  few  more  questions  concermng  it, 
particularly-  with  reference  to  section  3 
of  the  bUl  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  3  la)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  committee  Is  authorized,  as 
It  deems  advisable  (1)  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures; (2)  to  hold  such  hearings:  (3i 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  &f 
Representatives;  and  (4)  to  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants.  Persons 
employed  under  authority  of  this  subseciian 
shall  be  employed  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  for  which  employed. 

This  proposal  is  completely  open- 
ended 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  one  second  and  I 
will. 

This  provides  that  the  committee  could 
hire  anyone  they  waint  to.  for  as  long  as 
they  want  to.  have  as  many  supergrades 
as  they  want  and  they  could  junket  to 
Timbuktu  or  to  Ouagadougou  and  hold 
a  meeting  on  environment. 

What  are  we  getting  into?  Moreover, 
who  is  gomg  to  provide  the  oCBce  space 
for  this  super-duper  committee? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  that  point,  this  lan- 
guage is  taken  from  standard  language 
used  in  most  of  the  joint  committees. 
Here  is  the  language  in  one  of  the  joint 
committees: 

The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  oomjjensatlon  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

That  is  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Of  course,  there  are  limitations  on 
what  the  committee  can  do  in  the  way  of 
hiring,  and  firing.  We  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS  We  are  doing  the  author- 
izing, I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  right  here  and  now  today. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  if  that  is 
standard  language,  then  it  is  about  time 
we  changed  the  standard  language. 

Mr  ALBERT.  It  is  standard  language. 
There  is  no  intention  here,  of  course,  for 
the  Congress  not  to  have  control  over 
the  size  of  the  committee,  the  staff,  and 
the  compensation  of  the  staff  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  is  none  here 
except  by  virtue  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Do  I  understand,  since  this 
joint  Resolution  originates  here,  that  for 
their  funds  the  committee  would  have  to 
come  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee the  same  as  any  other  committee 
of  the  House?  Will  someone  answer  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  am  I  hearing  now? 
That  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  an  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  the  question  I 
asked  was  this:  E>o  they  have  to  come 
to  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee? I  was  told  informally  that  if  the  bill 
originated  in  the  Senate,  they  would  go 
to  one  of  the  Senate  committees  for 
the  money,  but  if  the  bill  originated  here 
they  would  come  to  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  ask  for  a  specific  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  run  the  conunittee, 
the  same  as  any  committee  of  the  House. 
The  answer  that  the  majority  leader 
gave  is  that  they  would  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  they  have  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  ac- 
tually get  their  money? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further;  no.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee, on  behalf  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  bpngs  the  bill 
directly  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  it 
is  either  approved  or  disapproved  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  It  is  just  a  question 
of  how  liberal  the  House  Administration 
Committee  might  be? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemian  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  On  that  point, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  does  in- 
deed act  upon  It.  but  it  acts  upon  it  when 
it  i>asses  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill  and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministrations  funds  come  out  of  those 
moneys  appropriated  with  which  to  op- 
erate the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  yet  have  an  an- 
swer to  my  question  as  to  where  or  who 
is  going  to  provide  the  space  for  this 
super-duper  conunittee  with  all  its  staff 
and  members.  Where  is  it  proposed  that 
this  committee  meet  and  hold  forth?  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  spiwie  left 
even  in  the  parking  garages. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides 
to  supply  the  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
space,  I  wonder  if  there  would  be  any- 
pl{u:e  for  this  huge  committee  to  meet 
with  its  super-duper  staff?  Moreover,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  we  need  less  than 
another  high-cost  committee  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  agtdn  expired. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  started  an  interesting  question 
on  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  language  as  wTitten  is 
not  Identical  to  that  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  As  I  recall  the 
language  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  it  provides  that  the 
funds  must  be  appropriated,  and  that 
comes  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. There  is  language  I  think  in  that 
act  that  says  It  must  be  appropriated, 
and  we  do  authorize  and  appropriate 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wlU  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chsurman.  I  am 
reading  from  section  2255,  chapter  3, 
title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
language  pertinent  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 
The  Joint  Committee  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government. 

And  so  forth. 

This  Is  almost  the  same  language. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes,  but  does  It  not  further 
provide  for  appropriations  rather  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  being 
handled? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  section  2254  of  title  42  does  provide 
in  part  that  the  expenses  of  the  joint 
committee  shall  be  paid  from  fimds  ap- 
propriated for  the  joint  committee.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  that  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  does  provide  for  appro- 
priations. I  think  section  4  provides  or 
carries  the  same  Intent  and  provisions 
as  that  carried  with  respect  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Section  4 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  provides: 

Sec  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Also  15  United  States  Code,  section 
1024(e)  relating  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  provides: 

to  enable  the  Joint  committee  to  exercise  its 
porwers,  functions  and  duties  under  this 
chapter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  the  Identical  lan- 
gtiage  that  we  have  In  this  bill.  I  thought 
we  should  have  some  legislative  history 
so  that  later  on  we  do  not  get  into  a 
serious  situation  on  funding. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
there  would  be  no  difference  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  Is  handled.  Certainly  that 
Is  not  the  Intent.  This  bill  was  drawn  by 
the  legislative  counsel  with  the  help  of 


others,  and  the  purpose  was  to  follow 
the  precedents  of  the  House  vath  respect 
to  other  joint  committees.  If  there  is 
anything  different  cei-tainly  we  will 
work  It  (Alt  In  conference. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  this  one  further  question  on 
the  subject  of  travel  and  areas  of  travel: 
Does  this  still  go  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Just  exactly  like  the 
others. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  determination  would 
not  be  made  within  the  committee, 
but  It  would  have  to  have  that  approval? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  have  to  go 
through  the  respective  committees.  The 
only  reason  the  House  Is  Involved  here 
is  that  in  all  of  these  bills  creating  a 
joint  committee,  when  the  House  starts 
the  legislation  it  does  the  bookkeeping 
work,  and  the  paper  work. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  In  order  to  have  the  leg- 
islative history  the  House  would  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  expenditures  for  the  travel,  the 
amounts  p>ald  to  employees 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Even'  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  all  those  categories? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Every  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  am  glad  we  have  been  able  to  make 
this  legislative  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED   BY    MB.   DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
the  first  page,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  3,  line  21,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  there  is  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  whioh  shall  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment (hereafter  In  this  Joint  resolution  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "committee")  consisting 
of  eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
under  this  subsection,  six  Members  shall  be 
from  the  majority  party,  and  five  Members 
shall  be  from  the  minority  party.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  under  this  subsection,  six 
Members  shall  be  from  the  majority  party, 
and  five  Members  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party.  In  the  appointment  of  members  of 
the  committee  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  stall  give 
due  consideration  to  providing  representa- 
tion on  the  committee  from  the  various 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  Jurisdiction  over 
matters  relating  to  the  environment." 

Mr.  DINGELL  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment  Is  very  sim- 
ple. 

It  has  two  purposes.  One,  to  reduce  the 
potential  size  of  the  committee  as  set 
out  in  House  Joint  Resolution  1117  from 
a  total  of  40  Members  to  a  total  of  22 
Members. 

I  believe  this  would  make  a  more  eflQ- 
clent  functioning  committee.  The  rep- 
resentation on  the  committee  would  be 
11  Members  of  the  House  and  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  comprised  of 
six  Members  of  the  majority  party  and 
five  Members  of  the  minority  party  from 
each  end  of  the  Capitol. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  amendment 
would  change  the  potential  membership 
of  the  committee  by  no  longer  listing  the 
committees  from  which  members  of  the 
committee  would  be  appointed.  In  effect, 
it  would  be  as  the  language  of  the 
amendment  provides,  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  done  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  gi\lng  due  considera- 
tion to  providing  representation  on  the 
committee  from  various  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives having  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters which  are  related  to  environment. 

This  would  extend  the  potential  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  to  other  than 
those  listed  here,  although  it  would 
shrink  the  actual  size  of  the  committee. 
It  would  be  more  efficient  due  to  Its  size 
and  I  suspect  act  more  quickly  at  least 
on  matters  affecting  many  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  what  part  of  the  bill 
does  the  gentleman's  amendment  apply? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  language  beginning  on  line 
3  of  page  1  of  the  joint  resolution  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  page  3,  line 
21. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  ob- 
serve, that  relates  to  the  entire  proce- 
dure by  which  the  committee  shall  be 
chosen,  and  the  number  of  members  of 
the  committee.  It  makes  it  smaller  and  I 
think  a  more  efficient  and  easier  func- 
tioning committee. 

It  has  been  my  experience  around  here 
that  many  of  our  committees  have  grown 
so  large  that  they  have  become  imwleldy 
and  that  It  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  function  properly  which  in  fact  might 
be  because  of  their  very  large  size. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  get  away  from 
a  particular  problem  and  to  give  the 
Speaker  more  discretion  in  selecting  the 
membership  and  who  shall  constitute  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

SCBSTlrUTE  AMENDICENT  OFFORED  BY  MR.  VANIK 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dingell:  Including  all  language  of  the 
Dingell  amendment  but  deleting  the  last 
sentence  of  the  Dingell  amendment. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  leave  the 
discretion  of  appointment  to  this  com- 
mittee in  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Speaker.  That  has  been  the  traditional 
method  of  appointment.  I  think  that  a 
limitation  of  this  power  of  appointment 
to  members  of  committees  that  have 
some  relationship  to  environment  may 
be  unnecessarily  narrowing  the  choice 
that  the  Speaker  can  make. 

For  example,  several  days  ago  the 
President  recommended  a  tax  on  im- 
leaded  gasoline.  That  happens  to  come 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
This  committee  may  not  be  represented 
on  this  proposed  committee.  There  are 
other  discussions  on  the  use  of  tax  laws 
to  restrain  and  reduce  pollution.  For 
example,  there  have  been  discussions  of 
a  tax  on  disposable  bottles,  cans,  and 
the  disposal  of  junked  automobiles.  I 
am  sure  that  a  case  could  be  made  for 
members  of  other  committees.  To  cur- 
tall,  limit,  or  restrict  the  right  of  the 
Speaker  to  select  whomsoever  he  desires 
to  serve  on  this  committee  would  be  not 
only  an  unwise  precedent,  but  I  think 
it  would  limit  and  rule  off  the  committee 
a  great  many  people  who  would  have  a 
substantial  contribution  to  make  on  this 
issue,  whether  they  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  or  on  any  other 
committee  of  this  Congress.  I  think  the 
Speaker  should  have  full  latitude  to  do 
as  he  deems  right  and  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  this  joint  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  and  I 
are  in  agreement.  For  example,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  not  be  se- 
lected under  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  and  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, since  they  have  very  broad  juris- 
diction. Because  of  the  important  en- 
vironmental responsibility,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  Ways  and  Means  should 
not  be  represented  under  the  amendment 
I  have  offered.  I  am  not  sure  the  amend- 
ment Is  complete  without  defining,  as  my 
amendment  would  and  as  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  not,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  members  shall  be 
selected.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is 
potential  for  mischief  if  we  do  not  define 
the  fashion  in  which  the  Speaker  shall 
select  the  members. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  is  that  the  amendment  I  have 
dravsTi,  I  think,  expands  rather  strikingly 
the  potential  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee in  terms  of  the  committees  from 
whence  the  members  shall  come,  and 
gives  much  broader  discretion  to  the 
Speaker  with  respect  to  selection. 

I  think  the  defect  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  is 
that  it  does  not  say  who  shall  appoint, 
how  they  shall  be  appxjinted.  or  from 
what  reservoir  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives they  shall  come.  I  think  to  fail 
to  give  the  appointive  pwwer  to  the 
Speaker  might  wind  us  up  in  a  hassle 
as  to  precisely  how  the  members  shall 
be  selected.  My  amendment  provides 
they  shall  be  selected  by  the  President 
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of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  gentle- 
mans  amendment  does  not  do  so. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  does  not 
understand  my  substitute.  My  substitute 
includes  all  that  language.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  that  it  would  remove  from  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  the  language  which  states 
that  appointments  must  be  made  from 
committees  dealing  with  environment.  It 
leaves  it  solely  and  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Speaker  as  to  who  shall 
be  appointed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  does  not  contain  that  dan- 
ger, and  I  hope  the  House  will  defeat 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  hate  to  oppose  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  authority  here  is  basically  con- 
cerned in  the  last  sentence.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  had  in  mind  striking 
the  entire  sentence.  But  if  the  entire 
sentence  should  be  stricken,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  strike  the  authority 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  appoint. 

I  suggest  that  the  substitute  be  voted 
down  and  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Vanik)  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincill). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERES  BT   MB.  CATIITANAKIS 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oalitianakis  : 
On  page  7,  line  8.  after  "(b)"  strike  out  all 

of  line  8  tiirough  the  word  "the"  on  line  9, 
and  Insert  "The" 

Mr.  GALIPIANAiaS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
1117,  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert),  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology. 

I  do  not  propose  today  to  catalog  the 
problems  which  have  jeopardized  the 
environment  in  the  United  States,  other 
than  to  say  that  they  are  growing  and 
must  be  attacked  now.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  understands 
the  need  for  a  committee  such  as  this 
resolution  proposes. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  spokesman 
for  a  cleaner  ennronment  have  content- 
ed themselves  with  revealing  statistics 
which  were  meant  to  frighten  the  gov- 
ernment into  action.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  we  were  told  of  the  7  million  auto- 
mobiles which  are  junked  every  year, 
of  the  200  million  tons  of  air  pollution, 
and  of  the  30  million  tons  of  waste  paper 
thrown  away  each  year  by  Americans. 


But  by  themselves,  these  statistics  ac- 
complish little.  And  in  many  cases,  when 
it  came  to  the  hard  organizational  work 
needed  to  correct  the  conditions  they  had 
documented,  the  spokesman  for  a  cleaner 
environment  fell  short. 

That  is  no  longer  so.  It  should  be  clear 
to  everyone  that  the  environmental 
movement  has  become  a  powerful  force 
in  our  society.  The  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  would  place  the 
Congress  at  the  front  of  that  movement. 

With  the  aid  of  the  committee  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
could  begin  to  direct  the  attack  against 
refuse  and  pollution  in  this  country,  aJi 
attack  which  has  suffered  from  disco- 
ordination. 

Last  January,  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill.  H.  R.  15466.  which  would  establish 
a  20-member  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  Frankly,  I  had  a 
proprietary  interest  in  that  bill.  But  it 
really  does  not  matter  to  me  which  bill  is 
passed — just  so  one  of  them  is. 

Unless  we  create  such  a  committee,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  can  act  co- 
herently to  prevent  technology  from 
overcrowding  man.  The  environment  is 
oiu:  responsibility;  and  if  we  do  not  re- 
store it,  then  we  surely  will  be  held  in  ac- 
count later  on  for  our  lack  of  concern. 
We  should  not  be  known  as  the  Congress 
which  did  nothing  while  the  quality  of 
life  in  America  went  down  the  river  In  a 
tide  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  fully  support 
this  resolution,  I  do  not  have  one  reser- 
vation. Section  3(b)  of  the  resolution 
states: 

(b)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  committee 
may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  Lnfonn&tion, 
and  facilities  of  the  General  Accoiintlng 
Office  or  any  department  or  agency  In  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  question  whether  this  conunittee 
shoiild  have  to  ask  the  permission  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government  before 
it  can  do  its  job.  As  section  3(b)  now  is 
worded,  this  committee  would  be  squarely 
under  the  thumb  of  the  executive  branch. 
And  we  have  seen  from  a  number  of 
studies  made  during  the  past  two  years 
that  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
interest  of  the  executive  agencies  do  not 
always  coincide. 

I  would  be  cautious  about  enacting  a 
resolution  which  contains  the  words, 
"with  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned."  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  should  be  free  to 
act  whenever  they  need  to.  We  cannot 
afford,  either  practically  or  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  let  a  committee  be  impeded 
by  an  agency. 

I  would  hope  that  the  resolution's 
sponsors  will  consider  amending  this 
section  to  leave  no  question  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology  can  act  swiftly  when  the 
Executive  branch  will  not  or  cannot. 
Otherwise,  whenever  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  forced  to  yield.  

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1117  which  would 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology.  I  might  point  out 
that  I  am  a  co -sponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 757  which  would  create  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment  here  In 
the  House. 

Everyone  of  us  in  this  Chamber  Is 
aware  of  the  critical  situation  our  envi- 
ronment is  in.  Everyone  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
is  a  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  of  one  or  more 
envirorunentEil  bills  or  resolutions.  The 
time  has  come  for  resolute  action. 

Many  of  us  participated  in  Earth  Day 
activities  on  April  22d.  We  know  as  a 
result  of  that  experience  that  an  aware- 
ness is  growing  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans,  young  and  old  alike,  of  the 
need  for  a  redress  of  the  world  around  us. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  rhetoric  to 
stop  and  the  action  to  begin.  Let  the  rec- 
ord show  today  that  the  Congress  Is  in 
the  forefront  in  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. Let  us  also  insure  that  our  future 
actions  in  the  environmental  field  are 
meaningful  and  effective.  We  can  make 
no  less  a  commitment. 

I  have  included,  for  my  colleagues  a 

booklet  entitled  "Guidelines  for  Citizen 

Action  on  Environmental  Problems." 

Guidelines    roa    Citizen    Action    on 

Environmental  Problems 

recipes  roR  environmental  action 

The  crisis  now  facing  our  environment  de- 
mands Immediate  effective  action  by  ail  of 
us.  It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  be  aware  and 
concerned  ...  We  all  must  act,  even  If  the 
action  Is  only  In  our  own  backyards.  There 
are  ways  that  YOt;  can  help  resolve  en- 
vironmental problems.  The  first  thing  Is 
not  to  add  to  the  problem  through  your  own 
actions.  The  real  enemy,  as  Pogo  has  said. 
Is  "US".  We  all  must  be  wlUlng  to  make 
personal  commitments  and  sacrifices  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  The  following  Is  a 
beginning:  a  list  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
you  can  do  to  reduce  your  own  contribu- 
tions to  envvlronmental  degradation. 
Air  pollution 

1.  E>o  not  burn  leaves  or  trash.  Why  not 
start  your  own  compost  pile  to  return  the 
nutrients  in  leaves  and  other  wastes  to  the 
soil? 

2.  Do  not  let  your  automlble  Idle  unless 
this  Is  necessary.  The  automobile  Is  the 
single  greatest  source  of  air  pollution;  con- 
scious efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  its 
contribution  to  air  pollution. 

3.  Walk,  bicycle,  or  use  rapid  transit  rather 
than  your  car,  whenever  possible.  If  you 
must  drive,  form  driving  pools. 

4.  When  buying  a  new  car,  ask  for  de- 
tailed information  about  pollution  control 
equlpmient.  Compare  the  cars  you  are  con- 
sidering, and  buy  that  one  which  has  the 
best  abatement  device.  In  general,  smaller 
engines  cause  less  pollutlan  than  larger 
more  powerful  ones. 

5.  Check  to  see  If  your  town  has  an  air 
pollution  control  ordinance  If  It  does  not, 
or  If  It  Is  Ineffective,  copies  of  model  ordl- 
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nances  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control   Administration. 

6.  Keep  your  car  well  tuned.  Air  pollution 
control  devices  need  constant  upkeep.  A 
tuned  car  emits  less  pollutants. 

7.  Make  an  oral  or  written  statement  at 
hearings  on  air  pollution  and  Insist  on  en- 
forcement of  air  pollution  laws.  Report  of- 
fenders. 

8.  Stop  smoking.  The  average  New  Yorker 
takes  Into  his  lungs  the  equivalent  In  toxic 
materials  of  38  cigarettes  a  day.  Don't  add 
to  the  problem  .  .  .  for  your  own  body  and 
for  your  environment. 

Water  conservation 

1.  Place  several  bricks  In  the  flush  tank  of 
every  toilet  you  use.  This  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  used  without  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  toilet.  Potential  savings  per 
day  In  Ann  Arbor  equals  3,000.000  gallons. 

2.  Do  not  use  colored  tissue,  colored  paper, 
or  colored  napkins.  Dyes  released  In  the 
manufacturer's  effluent  pollute  streams  vis- 
ually and  biologically. 

3.  Turn  off  or  request  that  officials  turn 
off  all  drinking  fountains  or  bubblers  which 
flow  continually  in  hallways,  public  places, 
etc. 

4.  Let  your  lawn  or  yard  go  "natiwal".  In- 
stead of  massive  watering  or  irrigation  ef- 
forts, plant  vegetation  which  can  flourish 
under  normal  rainfall  conditions  with  a  vari- 
ety of  species. 

6.  Switch  light  bulbs  not  used  for  reading 
to  lower  wattage  bulbs.  Be  conscious  that 
lower  electrical  power  consumption  reduces 
home  or  office  ojjerating  costs  and  reduces 
thermal  water  pollution  loads  at  the  electri- 
cal generating  plant. 

6.  If  your  bathtub  has  a  shower,  the  next 
lime  you  take  a  shower  put  the  plug  in  po- 
sition to  measure  how  much  water  is  used 
during  your  shower.  After  comparing  the 
volume  used  for  a  shower  versus  a  bath,  use 
whichever  procedure  saves  more  water. 

7  Make  arrangements  with  the  local  sew- 
age treatment  plant  and/or  water  purifica- 
tion plant  to  provide  tours  for  organizations 
to  which  you  belong,  I.e.  .  .  .  church  group, 
school  classes,  social  group,  business  group, 
service  club,  a  parent-teachers  organization, 
or  a  neighborhood  circle  of  friends. 

8.  Discover  who  the  three  worst  water  pol- 
luters In  your  region  are,  and  call  each  one 
to  ask  what  you  personally  can  do  to  help 
reduce  the  problem. 

9.  Determine  how  much  leakage  takes  place 
In  your  community's  water  supply  system, 
and  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
that  loss. 

10.  Collect  waste  water  or  effluent  from 
public  or  private  water  users  and  deliver 
them  to  the  company  or  agency  as  a  re- 
minder that  their  activity  is  frowned  upon 
and  corrective  action  should  be  taken.  Per- 
sonally visit  the  plant  manager. 

11.  Use  detergents,  toothf>aste,  shampoos, 
and  other  household  commodities  which 
have  the  least  detrimental  effect  on  the 
water  environment  where  they  will  eventu- 
ally end  up.  Demand  information  on  effects 
of  content  by  writing  to  Company  Presi- 
dents and  sending  copies  of  letters  to  polit- 
ical representatives. 

12.  Discourage  the  practice  of  street  wash- 
ing, unless  the  advantages  clearly  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  in  your  city.  Too  often 
this  practice  is  left  over  from  the  days  of 
manure  In  the  streets. 

13.  Take  personal  steps  to  see  oil  and  other 
products  do  not  leak  out  of  your  car  onto 
the  streets  and  driveways.  Demand  that  only 
limited  application  of  salt  be  permitted  on 
your  city  streets.  Consider  the  salt  damage 
to  lawns,  trees,  water  conditions.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  see  what,  if  any,  reduction 
In  accidents  salting  has  provided. 

14.  "Brighter  Than  Bright".  A  great 
deal  of  pollution  comes  from  the  phos- 
phate   chemicals    In    the    detergents    you 


use.  The  new  blo-degradable  det«rgent« 
merely  cut  down  the  foam.  .  .  .  They  still  con- 
tain phosphates,  which  fertilize  algae  and 
vegetation  making  green  grass  scum  that  In- 
creasingly borders  our  lakes  and  rivers.  You 
as  a  consumer  can  hasten  the  production  of 
non-polluting  detergents.  The  following  Is 
a  list  of  the  percentages  of  phosphates  in 
major  detergent  brands.  (The  leas  phos- 
phates the  less  the  product  harms  our  lakes 
and  rivers.) 

Percent 

Axlon 43.7 

Biz    40.4 

Bio-Ad --  85.3 

Salvo    35.3 

Oxydol 30.7 

Tide   30.6 

Bold   30.2 

Ajax 28.2 

Punch   25.8 

Drive    25.3 

Dreft    _  24.5 

Gain 24.4 

Duz    23.1 

Bonus    22.3 

Breeze    22.2 

Cheer 22.0 

Fab 21.8 

Cold    Power 19.0 

Cold  Water  All 9.8 

Wlsk 7.6 

Trend 1.4 

Pesticides 

1.  Chemical  poisons  should  not  be  tised 
for  i>est  control  except  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  health  or  economic  reasons. 
Chernlcal  poisons  should  never  be  used  for 
nuisance  pests  like  midges  or  mosquitoes. 
Never  dispose  of  pesticides  by  emptying  into 
a  water  supply.  Call  local  health  offices  for 
disposal  methods. 

2.  Consider  alternatives  before  using  chem- 
ical poisons. 

If  you  must  use  a  chemical  poison,  follow 
these  guidelines: 

a.  Use  only  recommended  dosages. 

b.  Use  at  the  proper  time  of  year. 
Farmers  are  often  forced  to  use  chemical 

sprays  merely  to  save  the  appearance  of 
produce. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5.  Block  the  use  of  herbicides  on  road- 
side vegetation.  Encourage  the  development 
of  hedgerows  with  a  pleasant  visual  effect. 
Varied  road-side  vegetation  serves  as  a  val- 
uable source  of  Insect  predators. 

Solid  wastes 
Solid  wastes  cause  either  land  pollutloa 
or.  If  burned,  air  pollution.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  cut  down  on  the  volume 
of  such  wastes.  The  average  American  gen- 
erates about  five  pounds  of  solid  wastes  jjer 
day.  The  general  answer  is  to  minimize  wastes 
by  ctirtalUng  excessive  packaging,  and  to  re- 
cycle wastes. 

1.  Use  returnable  bottles,  not  throwaways 
or  cans. 

2.  Don't  purchase  liquids  sold  In  milk- 
white  plastic  containers.  This  material  Is 
fKJiyvlnyl  chloride.  When  burned,  polyvinyl 
chloride  produces  a  very  strong  hydrochlo- 
ride add  mist  which  can  destroy  nearby 
vegetation  as  well  as  the  Inside  of  an  Incin- 
erator. 

3.  Don't  buy  products  with  merely  deco- 
rative unnecessary  packaging.  Tooth  paste 
and  shamjKXj  containers,  for  example,  don't 
need  outside  paper  boxes. 

4.  Develop  compost  piles  that  cut  down  on 
the  volume  of  organic  matter  you  throw 
away. 

5  Take  your  own  basket  shopping  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  paper  bags. 

6.  Reuse  paper  bags,  boxes,  plastic  bags, 
enveloi>es.  and  other  containers. 

7.  Carry  a  litter  bag  with  you  and  collect 
the  Utter  your  fellow  citizens  cause.  It  costs 
the  St«te  of  Michigan  32c  for  every  piece  of 


litter   their   crews   have   to   pick    up.    That's 
your  hard  earned  tax  money. 

8.  Conduct  a  paper  and  metal  can  drive  in 
your  community  to  encourage  re-cycling. 

9.  Use  handkerchiefs,  cloth  napkins,  and 
towels.  Instead  of  paiier. 

Noise 

I .  Support  local  noise  pollution  ordinances, 
and  get  them  strengthened. 

2  Be  sure  your  own  muffier.  radios,  air 
conditioners.  TV's,  etc.,  are  not  part  of  the 
noise  problem. 

3.  Be  sure  that  motorcycles,  model  air- 
planes, construction  equipment,  boats,  etc.. 
have  adequate  noise  control  devices. 

4.  Support  efforts  to  ban  sonic  booms.  Join 
the  Citizens  League  against  Sonic  Booms. 

5.  Make  a  tapte  recording  of  your  local  en- 
vironment and  play  It  back  at  City  Council 
Meetings  to  support  demands  for  noise 
control. 

6.  Demand  that  airports  be  developed  and 
zoned  away  from  population  centers. 

7.  Provide  noise-free  bubbles  or  cubicles 
in  city  parks  for  everyday  use. 

8.  Encourage  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  set  noise  abatement  standards  for  air- 
lines. 

Visual  blight 

1.  Check  to  see  that  your  community  has 
a  strong  sign  ordinance. 

2.  Keep  your  own  environment  clean  and 
attractive.  Do  Not  Litter. 

3.  Seek  landscaping  ordinances  that  re- 
quire shopping  centers,  housing  projects,  and 
schools  to  include  landscaping  and  open 
space  in  their  developments. 

4.  Encourage  the  use  of  easements  and 
buffer  strips  along  highways  and  roads. 

5.  Encoiirage  groups  to  plant  flowers  and 
other  vegetation  in  your  community. 

outdelines  roB  citizen  action 
A  major  part  of  the  task  of  maintaining 
o'  restoring  a  quality  environment  must  be 
assumed  by  local  governments  In  cooperation 
with,  and  with  the  support  of  business  inter- 
ests, private  organizations,  and  private  citi- 
zens. 

How.  If  at  all.  will  your  community  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  environmental 
quality?  What  programs  are  needed  to  attain 
and  maintain  a  quality  environment,  and 
how  will  these  programs  be  Implemented?  If 
you  do  not  attempt  to  Influence  local  policy 
on  such  Issues,  who  will?  Will  anyone?  Many 
environmental  programs  fall  to  materialize, 
not  because  they  were  strongly  opposed,  but 
simply    because   no    one   promoted    them. 

This  pamphlet  suggests  several  action 
steps  and  guidelines  for  effective  citizen 
action.  Although  local  conditions  yfUl  often 
call  for  modifications,  these  guidelines  are 
suggested  as  general  measures  for  improving 
the  chances  for  success. 

Define  the  problem  or  issue 
The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to 
define  the  problem.  A  concise  analysis  of 
the  problems  facing  the  environment  is  nec- 
essary If  you  are  to  fully  understand  the 
problem,  formulate  specific  action  plans,  and 
communicate  your  ideas  to  others. 

Become  informed 

Once  you  have  satisfactorily  defined  the 
problem,  it  Is  Important  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional facts.  You  should  seek  to  gather 
whartever  Infonnatlon  Is  relevant  to  the 
particular  situation,  .  .  .  and  keep  up  to 
date. 

The  mass  media  .  .  .  radio,  television,  the 
newspapers,  and  magazine  .  .  .  are  in- 
creasingly presenting  their  audiences  with 
pertinent  information  on  current  Issues. 
Although  frequently  limited  to  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  particular  Issues,  their  con- 
tent quality  Is  normally  very  good.  Local 
radio,  television,  or  newspapers  may  focus  In 
depth  on  environmental  problems  facing 
the  community.  Encourage  yours  to  do  so. 
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Attending  public  meetings,  hearings,  and 
conferences    provides    further    opportunities 
to   gather,   as   well   as   to   disseminate   facts 
and  opinions.  On  such  occasions.'  the  alert 
observer  could  obtain  substantive,  economic, 
and  political  Information,  and  estimate  the 
extent    of    support    for     various    positions 
•while  identifying  the  nature  of  that  support. 
Informatlonai    exchangee    with    the    opposi- 
tion can  be  extremely  valuable,  giving  rise 
to  the  possibility  of  devising  an  acceptable 
compromise     It   should    be   recognized    that 
more    than    one    satisfactory    solution    to    a 
problem  may  exist. 

Whenever  possible,  gather  information 
through  first-hand  observation.  Individual 
or  group  field  trips,  for  example,  to  a  pro- 
posed parte  site  or  wildlife  sanctuary,  a  pol- 
luted water  resource,  or  a  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion may   prove  extremely  helpful. 

Individuals  and  groups  can  acquire  much 
Information  through  their  own  efforts,  re- 
searching the  literature,  attending  public 
meetings  and  hearings,  conducting  or  at- 
tending group  discussions  and  conferences, 
and  making  personal  observations. 

In  addition  to  governmental  officials  In 
your  own  community,  agencies  in  State  Gov- 
ernment and  State  Universities  are  good 
sources  of  information.  Several  federal  agen- 
cies also  maintain  offices  on  the  local  level. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  for  example,  are  located 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  nation.  Check 
your  telephone  director  under  your  State 
Oovernment  and  Federal  Government  list- 
ings. 

Develop   a   plan 

Whether  you  form  a  new  group  or  Join  an 
exls-ing  organization,  the  next  step  Is  to 
develop  a  plan  of  action  Your  plan  should 
include,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  possible,  a 
listing  of  the  sequences  of  the  events  and 
activities  to  be  accomplished,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, both  In  and  out  of  public  office, 
to  be  contacted:  the  nature  of  jjetltions  or 
information  to  be  conveyed:  tactics  for  gain- 
ing public  support;  meetings  on  the  subject, 
conferences,  and  hearings  to  be  organized 
or  attended,  and  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  develop  a  time 
schedule  for  implementation  of  various 
phases  of  your  plan  of  action,  making  it 
pKJsslble  to  evaluate  your  actual  progress 
against  that  expected  at  the  outset.  The 
proper  timing  of  actlvltlec  for  maximum 
effect,  and  the  early  recognition  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  certain  conditions  are  prerequi- 
site to  later  events,  should  be  facilitated  b.v 
a  carefully  conceived,  time-budgeted  plan  of 
action.  If  various  parts  of  the  plan  are  to  be 
accomplished  by  different  committees,  it  Is 
Important  to  coordinate  committee  activities 
so  that  your  position  will  be  heard  before 
policy  Is  officially  formulated;  .  .  .  before,  in 
other  words.  It  Is  too  late. 

Your  goal  is  to  turn  your  ideas  Into  action. 
Local  circumstances  may  require  variations, 
but  ordinarily  the  public  officials  of  your 
community  are  a  good  place  to  start.  If  you 
have  previously  solicited  their  assistance  for 
data  for  advice  and  have  kept  them  Informed 
of  your  progress  in  formulating  a  proposal 
to  achieve  your  objectives,  a  major  task  mav 
have  already  been  accomplished.  They  may 
well  already  appreciate  and  even  sympathize 
with  our  intentions,  p>anlcularly  if  they 
helped  ^o  formulate  your  group's  objective. 
If  they  are  familiar  with  your  preparatory 
efforts,  attempt  to  Inform  them  with  a  con- 
cisely stated  history  of  your  endeavor.  They 
are  probably  aware  of  the  research  and 
thought  that  has  gone  Into  your  proposal 
and  the  Intensity  of  support  behind  it. 

A  variety  of  methods  may  be  used  to  pub- 
licize >x>ur  Ideas  and  gain  public  support 
for  ycnir  proposal:  letters  to  the  editor,  ed- 
itorials, or  feature  articles  In  the  local  news- 


paper; radio  and  television  announcements, 
panel  discussions,  "talk"  programs,  docu- 
mentaries, or  other  infornu4tl\e  programs; 
handbills  or  fact  sheets;  and  organized 
speaking  tours. 

The  above  examples  of  measures  to  gain 
support  for  your  policy  proposal  are,  obvi- 
ously, illustrative  and  far  from  exhaustive. 
Knowledge  of  the  local  community  and  the 
nature  of  your  prop>06al  should  suggest  some 
measures  as  highly  applicable  and  others  as 
obviously  inappropriate. 

The  final  guideline  properly  belongs  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

Whatever  endeavor  you  undertake  .  .  , 
THINK  BIO!  That  is.  develop  and  recom- 
mend a  plan  that  will  adequately  serve  the 
purpose:  one  that  will  achieve  the  proposed 
objectives.  Consider  the  long-run  effects  of 
your  proposal  and  the  ramifications  of  Its 
adoption  on  the  environment  and  on  your 
cormmunlty.  Do  not  recommend  half-way 
measures  because  of  Inadequate  prepara- 
tion-research, identification  of  relevant  al- 
ternatives, and  evaluation  of  the  alternatives. 

Think  big.  and  urge  others  to  think  like- 
wise 

(Prepsj-ed  by:  Dr.  William  B.  Stapp.  Dr. 
James  Swan.  Dr.  Sp>enser  Havllck.  Mr.  Tony 
Abar.  Mr.  Chris  Harg,  Mr.  Fred  Klngwill.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Galifian- 
aJus. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  more  than  100  of  our  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  the  proposal  under  con- 
sideration today  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  on  Environment  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  proposed  joint  committee  will 
consist  of  40  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  representing  Committees  of 
both  bodies  directly  concerned  with  legis- 
lation affecting  aJl  aspects  of  our  en- 
vironment. No  legislative  measures  will 
be  referred  to  the  joint  corrmiittee. 

The  joint  committee  will,  however, 
perform  a  vital  fimction  in  congressional 
efforts  to  solve  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. It  will  conduct  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive study  and  review  of  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  environmental  and 
technological  changes  that  may  occur  in 
the  future  and  their  effect  on  population, 
communities,  and  industries,  including 
the  effects  of  such  changes  on  the  need 
for  public  and  private  planning  and  in- 
vestment in  housing,  water  resources, 
pollution  control,  food  supplies,  educa- 
tion, automation  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  fish  and  wildlife,  forestry, 
mining,  communications,  transportation, 
power  supplies,  welfare,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  facilities. 

The  joint  committee  will  also  review 
the  President's  aimual  report  on  en- 
vironmental policy  called  for  in  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
legislation  which  I  also  cosponsored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  progress 
we  have  wrought  tragic  wrongs  on  this 
planet  we  Inhabit.  Man's  race  toward 
self-destruction  in  his  quest  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  must  halt.  Our  advanced 
technology  has  moved  forward  helter- 


skelter  with  little  thought  of  its  total 
effect  on  the  environment. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Con- 
gress continue  its  leading  role  in  efforts 
to  check  our  destructive  course.  I  feel 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Technologyx, 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
efforts  and  urge  our  colleagues  to  give 
the  bill  before  us  their  full  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nde.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Albert" 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1117*  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology,  he  reported  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  7,  not  voting  135, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  1411 
YEAS— 287 


Abbitt 

Brock 

Collier 

Abemethy 

Brooks 

Collins 

Adair 

Brotzman 

Oolmer 

Adams 

Brown.  Mich. 

Conte 

AddablDO 

Brown.  Ohio 

Corbett 

Albert 

Broyhill,  NO. 

Gorman 

Alexander 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Coughlln 

Anderson,  ni. 

Buchanan 

Crane 

Andrews, 

Burke.  Fla. 

Cunningham 

N.  Dak. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Daddario 

Annunzlo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

.Ashley 

Burton.  Utah 

Davis.  Ga. 

Aspinall 

Bii.sh 

Davis.  Wis. 

Ayres 

Button 

Delaney 

Barintr 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dellent)ack 

Beall.  Md. 

Bvmes.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Bennett 

Cabell 

Dent 

Berry 

CafTery 

Derwlnskl 

Betts 

Camp 

Devlne 

Bingham 

Carey 

Dickinson 

Blackburn 

Casey 

Dingell 

Blatnik 

Cederberg 

Donohue 

Boggs 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Boland 

Chappell 

Eckhardt 

Bow 

Clancy 

Edmondson 

Brademas 

Clausen. 

Eilberg 

Bray 

DonH. 

Erieuborn 

BrinUey 

Cleveland 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Farbsteln 

Fasceil 

Ftndley 

Fish 

FUher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GallfianaklB 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N,C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keltb 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Dom 


Lujan 

McClor>' 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maiiltard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Minlsb 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
NedEl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

ONelll.  Mass, 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poaee 
Poff 

Price,  lU, 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnski 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rees 
Reid.  Ill, 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 
NAYS— 7 

Gross 

HaU 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING- 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Thompson.  Ga, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Weicker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Rarlck 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn, 
Arends 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
BoUlng 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carter 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 


Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Colo, 

Evlns.  Tenn, 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Prelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg, 

Hamilton 
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Hanna 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoski 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kirwan 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 


Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mesklll 

MUler,  Calif. 

Morse 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pettis 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 


Puree  11 

Rallst)ack 

Randall 

Reld.  NY, 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Srheuer 

Scbwengel 


Sebellus 
Slack 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tunney 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
WhaHey 
Whltten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  sirmounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dwyer 

Mr.   Hanna   with   Mr.   Goldwater. 

Mr,  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr,  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr,  BLaggi  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Relfel, 

Mr,  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mrs,  May. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Denney, 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr,  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr,  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr,  McClure. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr,  Mann  with  Mr.  WhaUey, 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr    Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.   Stephens  with    Mr.   Snyder. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Roybal  with   Mr.   McCloskey. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Burllson  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr,  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr,  Lennon. 

Mr,  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr,  Patten  with  Mr,  Koch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Nix -with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lowen- 
stein. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hungate. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Broomfield  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Mesklll  with  Mr.  McEwen. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 

TrrLE   AMENDMEKT 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dadda&io: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment." 

The  title  amendment  w&s  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENT  CONTROL  BILL  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  INTRODUCED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN   ANNUNZIO 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  self-serving  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments of  the  Nixon  administration,  the 
United  States  is  on  the  brink  of  a  reces- 
sion and  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  di- 
lemma is  that  the  Nixon  administration 
is  doing  nothing  to  reverse  the  recession- 
ary trend.  In  fact,  it  will  not  even  admit 
that  our  economy  Is  in  trouble. 

However,  it  does  not  require  the  skills 
of  an  economist  to  see  the  financial 
shape  of  this  country.  In  April,  unein- 
ployment  soared  to  4.8  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  or  approximately  4  million 
workers.  In  the  4  months  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  1.1  million  workers 
have  been  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls.  In  addition  to  the  rise  in  imem- 
ployment,  the  consumer  price  index  has 
risen  at  a  yearly  rate  of  about  6  percent 
since  December  of  1969.  High  interest 
rates,  the  highest  in  100  years,  have  vir- 
tually killed  the  homebuilding  industry 
and  the  stock  msirket  continues  to  sink 
to  some  unknown  depth. 

To  illustrate  the  confusion  and  the  dis- 
regard for  the  economy  that  surrounds 
the  Nixon  administration,  it  shoufd  be 
recalled  that  earlier  this  week  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairmsm  Arthur  Burns 
suggested  that  a  voluntary  program  of 
wage  and  price  controls  was  needed  if 
our  economy  was  to  be  saved.  Almost  be- 
fore Dr,  Bums'  words  were  spoken.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy 
rushed  into  pinnt  with  a  statement  dis- 
avowing Dr.  Bums'  suggestion  and  po- 
litely suggesting  that  Dr.  Bums  should 
mind  his  own  business. 

Since  the  administration  quite  clearly 
does  not  plan  to  save  the  coimtry  from 
a  recession,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  do 
the  job. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling,  I  am  today 
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introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
ulating of  rents  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Actually,  it  is  my  feeling  that  a 
nationwide  rent  control  bill  is  needed,  as 
well  as  legislation  establishing  wage  and 
price  controls.  However,  since  Congress 
is  charged  with  supervising  the  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  must  put 
our  own  house  in  order  before  we  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  economic  problems  for 
the  rest  of  the  coimtr>-. 

Basically,  my  bill  would  freeze  rents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  both  hotel 
and  permanent  accommodations  to  their 
June  1.  1969  level.  The  legislation  would 
be  in  effect  through  May  31.  1974,  and 
would  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  of  rent  control.  No  rent 
increase  or  decrease  would  be  allowed 
unless  it  were  first  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rent  increase  situa- 
tion in  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia  is  typical 
of  the  ninaway  inflation  that  is  gripping 
this  country.  Rent  increases  not  only 
strike  at  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  but  in  several  recently  publi- 
cized cases,  rent  increases  have  brought 
on  rent  strikes  in  higher  rental  com- 
plexes. 

For  Instance,  in  the  apartment  de- 
velopment in  which  I  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  rent  increase  weis  recently 
announced  that  will  provide  nearly  $90,- 
000  in  additional  rental  fees  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  property.  Out  of  that  fee,  more 
than  $60,000  will  be  returned  to  the 
property  owners  in  the  form  of  profits. 
Similar  situations  are  occurring  in  other 
apartment  areas  in  the  District.  For  in- 
stajice.  the  owners  of  an  apartment 
development  on  Connecticut  Avenue 
changed  management  firms  because  the 
firm  did  not  increase  rents  enough.  As 
soon  as  the  new  management  firm  took 
over,  an  Increase  of  18  percent  was 
effected  in  the  rentals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  profiteering  and 
rent  gouging  of  the  worst  sort,  and  if 
cases  such  as  this  have  come  to  light  in 
upper  income  areas,  I  can  only  wonder 
how  much  higher  the  rent  Increases  are 
among  those  who  are  not  as  fortunate 
and  are  forced  to  live  in  poverty  areas. 

Not  only  are  the  rent  increases  un- 
justified, but  the  manner  in  which  the 
owners  of  the  properties  deal  with  the 
subject  of  rentJal  income  is  obnoxious. 
For  instance,  the  1969  annual  report  of 
the  Washington  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust,  which  owns  a  number  of  Wash- 
ington properties,  reports  that  "oper- 
ating costs  caused  by  inflation  can  be 
passed  on  to  tenants"  and  the  slogan  on 
the  front  of  that  annual  report  states 
boldly.  '^All  Writ  Properties  Have 
Shown  Siit>stantial  Profit  Everj"  Year 
Since  Acquisition." 

In  short,  while  the  wage  earners  of  this 
country-  are  faced  with  higher  costs  at 
every  turn,  a  selected  group  of  coupon 
clippers  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  hard 
times.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  individuals  and 
corporations  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
profiteer.  No  longer  must  they  be  allowed 
to  raise.rents  every  time  Federal  employ- 
ees receive  a  pay  raise.  The  pay  raises 
tiiat  our  wage  earners  receive  are  dis- 
appearing and  evaporating  because  of 


steadily  rising  costs,  and  therefore,  the 
wage  earners  are  in  worse  shape  now 
than  they  were  before  they  received  wage 
incresises. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  law  is  that  a  rental 
facility  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  cannot  Increase 
rents  without  obtaining  permission  of 
the  FHA.  I  have  written  the  distin- 
guished Chairwoman  of  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sul- 
Liv.^N>  asking  for  hearings  to  determine 
whether  or  not  approval  for  rent  in- 
creases is  being  obtained  from  FHA  and 
to  generally  explore  the  whole  question 
of  rent  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  been 
a  leader  in  £ind  sponsor  of  every  piece  of 
consumer  legislation  that  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  I  have 
been  a  Member.  No  one  in  this  body  works 
harder  than  Mrs.  Sullivan  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  consumer,  and  I  hope 
she  will  call  hearings  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  rent  controls. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiter- 
ate that  since  the  Nixon  administration 
refuses  to  save  the  countrj*  from  a  reces- 
sion, it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  do  the 
job. 

WASHBURNS  SILENT  MAJORITY 
HEARD 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  15,  the  students  of  Washburn  Uni- 
versity, Topeka,  Kans..  joined  others 
from  across  the  State  in  an  expression 
of  gratitude  £ind  appreciation  that  is  sel- 
dom heard  these  days.  The  Washburn 
rally,  attended  by  nearly  4,000  persons, 
was  in  tribute  to  the  taxpayers — that 
long-suffering  class  whose  support  of 
public  education  has  been  constant  for 
decades  in  Kansas  and  most  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Washburn  rally  was  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent John  W.  Henderson  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Washburn  faculty.  To  witness 
an  outpouring  of  support  for  education 
generally,  and  Washburn  University  par- 
ticularly, at  a  time  when  most  colleges 
are  trying  to  cope  with  wildcat  strikes 
or  worse  is  very  heartwarming  indeed. 

I  know  the  Washburn  expression  of 
appreciation  reflects  the  broad  consensus 
among  college  students  everywhere. 

Students  deeply  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  and  reflection  they 
enjoy  in  this  country.  They  appreciate 
opportunities  to  express  their  opinions  on 
great  national  issues  without  censorship. 
At  Wa.shbum.  this  appreciation  was  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  great  majority 
of  students  on  every  American  campus. 

WIBW-TV,  Radio  and  PM,  Topeka.  on 
May  17,  1970.  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  Washburn  rally  and  those 
responsible  for  it.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  place  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Last  week  we  Introduced  a  Washburn  sen- 
ior. Bill  Martin.  In  the  wake  of  days  of  riots, 
protests  and  demonstrations  on  university 
campuses  across  the  nation  with  some 
schools  being  forced  to  close.  Bill  Martin 
proposed  a  program  at  the  Washburn  foot- 
ball field — a  College  Appreciation  Day — in 
which  students  from  Washburn  and  other 
colleges  and  universities  In  Kansas  would 
have  an  oppKjrtunlty  to  say  "thank  you"  to 
the  taxpayers  of  Kansas  for  the  chance  to 
get  an  education. 

In  just  fii'e  short  days.  Bill  Martin  suc- 
ceeded m  doing  something  really  great.  Al- 
most 4.000  students  and  townspeople  came 
to  Moore  Bowl  to  participate  In  "Apprecia- 
tion Day."  spHDnsored  by  Kansas  and  Amer- 
ican Youth  for  Education.  Skydlvers 
dropped  to  the  football  field  with  an  Ameri- 
can flag.  They  sang  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner " 

A  student  from  Brazil  caught  the  Imag- 
ination of  the  crowd.  Marcus  Kerr  Almeida 
said,  "The  American  educational  system  is 
not  perfect  .  .  .  but  ...  it  is  the  very  best 
In  the  world.  Minorities  have  a  better  chance 
for  education  in  America  than  have  middle 
class  majorities  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Today.  I  cry  of  happlne&s  to  be  In  America" 
said  the  Brazilian  student  .  .  .  "but  I  also 
cry  of  sadness  to  see  a  minority  of  ugly 
Americans  getting  so  much  publicity  trying 
to  destroy  the  American  education  system 
.  .  .  the  basic,  underlying  foundation  of 
American  greatness." 

We  commend  Washburn  President  John 
Henderson  who  fully  supported  the  pro- 
gram. Henderson  spoke  as  did  a  representa- 
tive of  Governor  Docking.  Topeka  Mayor 
Martin  attended.  Another  student.  Brad 
Boyd  of  Meade  said  .  .  .  "The  radicals  scream 
freedom  .  .  .  but  they  deprive  the  majority 
of  their  education." 

Best  of  all,  the  idea  started  by  Bill  Martin 
didn't  end  with  the  program  at  Washburn 
Friday.  In  fact,  we  hope  it's  Just  a  begin- 
ning. Newspapers  all  over  America  have 
printed  stories  of  what  happened  at  Topeka. 
All  three  national  television  networks  had 
crews  in  Top>eka  Friday  .  .  .  and  featured 
lengthy  stories  on  Walter  Cronkite.  Huntley- 
Brlnkley  and  the  Smith-Reynolds  News.  We 
got  a  clipping  quoting  Bill  Martin  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Lawrence  Welk  called  to 
add  his  support  and  telegrams  came  from 
Senators  Dole  and  Pearson  and  Congress- 
man Mlze.  Students  all  over  America  have 
called,  written  and  telegraphed  their  sup- 
port. 

In  the  face  of  charges  that  the  news  media 
doesn't  report  good  news,  the  tremendous 
national  coverage  given  to  Washburn  .  .  . 
Topeka  .  .  .  and  to  "College  Appreciation 
Day"  Is  especially  gratifying.  We  hop)€  Wash- 
burn's "College  Appreciation  Day"  will 
spread  to  other  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. And  ...  to  Bill  Martin  .  .  .  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  Usteners  and  viewers  ...  we  say  .  .  . 
Thanks  for  a  Job  well  done. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

<  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  have  seen  news  stories 
out  of  Vietnam  expressing  the  discour- 
agement our  fighting  men  over  there 
quite  imderstandably  feel  when  they  read 
about  antiwar  demonstrations  and  anti- 
war speeches  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Many  of  them  must  feel  that  public  sup- 
ix>rt  for  their  courageous  endeavors  is 
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falling  away.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  programed  a  list  of 
benefits  for  our  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  dependents.  I  am,  therefore,  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  story  from  the 
May  25  issue  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee's  Newsletter  which  de- 
tails the  list  of  new  benefits  either  now 
available  or  proposed  for  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

A  Push  From  the  Top 
On  Veterans'  BENEFrrs 

The  Nation's  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  dependents  are  receiving  major  improve- 
ments in  benefits  Instituted  since  the  Nixon 
Administration  came  to  office.  Part  of  the 
Improvement,  a  Newsletter  survey  shows,  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  top-level  study  com- 
mittee the  President  appointed  In  his  first 
half-year  iu  office  which  recommended  major 
revisions  in  veterans'  programs.  With  an- 
other Memorial  Day  at  hand,  the  list  of  new 
benefits  shows: 

New  medical  techniques  pioneered  in  VA 
hospitals  are  resulting  In  quicker  discharges. 

Improvements  in  prosthetics  give  veterans 
faster  and  better  mobility. 

GI  Bill  educational  benefits  have  been 
greatly  Increased. 

The  VA  appropriation  for  medical  care  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  the  highest  in  his- 
tory, yet  in  reviewing  the  demands  on  needed 
care  for  veterans,  the  President  approved  an 
additional  $15  million  in  March. 

After  further  review,  the  President  has 
asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $50 
million  for  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Administration  approved  an  addi- 
tional 1.500  employees,  mostly  for  the  VA 
medical  program,  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  in 
the  budget  request  for  1971  another  2,123 
have  been  requested. 

Through  cooperative  research.  VA  has  been 
able  to  Increase  its  discharge  rate  each 
month  for  VA  mental  patients  from  15,4  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1968  to  18.4  percent  last  year. 

Anxious  not  to  be  stampeded  into  care- 
less expenditures  of  public  funds.  President 
Nixon  in  June  of  1969  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vietnam  Veteran,  chaired  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  committee  report,  approved  and  re- 
leased by  the  President  on  March  29,  1970, 
contained  a  number  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

By  Presidential  executive  order,  one  com- 
mittee recommendation  In  the  job  field  has 
already  been  put  into  effect.  It  authorizes 
Federal  agencies  to  appoint  qualified  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  to  jobs  up  to  GS-5  level 
starting  at  $6,176)  without  regard  to  Civil 
Service  registers,  providing  the  veteran  un- 
dertakes a  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Four  other  of  the  committee's  15  specific 
recommendation  require  legislation.  Bills 
have  already  been  proposed  to  Congress  to: 

Allow  the  VA  to  underwrite  financing  for 
mobile  homes  to  assist  veterans  who  cannot 
afford  conventional  homes. 

Assist  minority  intrepreneurshlp  through 
a  combination  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loans  and  cooperative  GI  Bill  edu- 
cation. 

Allow  VA  to  make  advance  payments  un- 
der the  GI  Bill. 

Allow  men  still  In  service  to  enroll  under 
the  GI  Bill  after  serving  six  months  (rather 
than  two  years  as  presently  required). 

President  Nixon  signed  into  law  a  provi- 
sion benefiting  educationally  disadvantaged 
servicemen  without  charge  to  their  future  GI 
Bill  entitlement.  The  law  also  eliminates  the 
bar  against  duplication  of  educational  and 
training  benefits,  now  allowing  veteran 
trainees  about  $200  a  month  (varies  by 
State)  in  addition  to  the  OI  Bill  allowance, 


bringing  the  total  training  Income  to  almost 
$400  monthly  imder  Manp>ower  Development 
and  Training  Act   programs. 

The  "Outreach  Program,"  to  Inform  dis- 
advantaged veterans  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
this  country  on  benefits  due  them,  has  been 
expanded.  Last  November,  under  this  pro- 
gram, saw  the  one-millionth  serviceman  re- 
ceive  on-the-spot   orientation. 

More  than  777,000  veterans,  servicemen, 
wives,  widows  and  children  will  receive  about 
a  35  percent  Increase  in  educational  allow- 
ances under  the  bill  signed  this  year  by  the 
President. 

Public  Law  91-22,  signed  by  President  Nix- 
on in  June,  1969.  increased  the  maximum 
amovint  of  money  which  the  VA  may  loan 
a  veteran  for  purchase  of  a  home.  It  also 
extended  additional  money  for  specially 
adapted  housing  benefits  to  certain  disabled 
veterans. 

Other  recent  improvements  Include  a  new 
concept  In  paying  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  and  enlargement  of  a 
program  of  community  nursing-home  care. 
All  In  all  an  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ment for  the  nation's  ex-GIs. 


the  successful  implementation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policy  of  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  during  the  coming  months.  The 
evidence  presently  available  Indicates 
very  strongly  that  it  will. 


CAMBODIAN  ACTION  SUCCEEDING 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  days 
ago  I  suggested  our  move  against  the 
enemy's  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  should 
be  decided  by  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  results  when  more  of  the  evidence 
was  actually  in.  I  said  too  many  people 
in  and  out  of  Congress  were  exhibiting 
knee-jerk  reactions  based  on  emotion  in- 
stead of  facts. 

Today,  3 '2  weeks  after  American 
troops  first  entered  the  sanctuaries,  ■we 
do  have  more  facts  about  this  operation. 
I  believe  any  reasonably  objective  ob- 
server would  agree  it  has  been  highly 
successful  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Tremendous  quantities  of  weapons  and 
munitions  which  would  have  been  used 
to  kill  American  soldiers  have  fallen  into 
our  hands.  Transport  and  supplies  essen- 
tial to  the  enemy's  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been  taken  from  him  and 
his  communications  and  logistical  sys- 
tems disrupted  on  the  eve  of  the  rainy 
season. 

I  will  not  join  those  who  say  Ameri- 
can casualties  have  been  light,  because 
the  loss  of  even  one  American  is  too 
heavy,  but  it  can  accurately  be  said  that 
casualties  have  been  relatively  light 
when  results  are  measured  against  those 
achieved  in  previous  months.  Certainly 
they  are  vastly  lighter  than  predicted  by 
the  President's  instant  critics  who  have 
been  trying  to  imdermlne  confidence  in 
our  troops  and  this  operation  from  the 
moment  it  began.  Their  dire  predictions 
that  Russia  and  Red  China  would  imme- 
diately enter  the  war  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  launch  a  major  offensive 
against  the  DMZ  have  not  materialized. 
Now  they  are  predicting  American 
troops  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sanctuaries  by  July  1,  hoping  later  to 
claim  they  forced  the  President  to  do 
something  he  clearly  announced  he 
would  do  from  the  beginning. 

Final  justification  for  the  Cambodian 
operation  will  d^end  on  whether  it  does 
indeed  save  American  lives  and  insure 


"THEY'LL  TEAR  YOU  APART" 

<  Mr.  MEJEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
a  young  lad  back  in  1948,  President 
Harry  Truman  whistle-stopped  across 
the  Nation  in  his  now-famous  campaign 
to  keep  his  job. 

At  every  stop  he  condemned  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Republican  80th  Congress  and 
compared  it  to  the  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal.  Shaking  his  finger  at  the  crowds, 
he  often  asked  them  to  ponder  what 
would  happen  if  the  Republicans  cap- 
tured the  White  House.  Usually  he  an- 
swered his  own  question  and  punctuated 
in  the  colorful  Harry  Truman  grammar. 
One  day  he  said,  "They'll  tear  you 
apart!" 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no 
other  way  to  describe  what  the  Nixon 
administration  is  doing  to  the  livelihood 
of  the  American  people.  An  inflatlonjiry 
recession  is  what  they  have  given  us. 
Last  Wednesday  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex had  advanced  another  0.6  percent 
while  the  stock  market  fell  almost  15 
points. 

One  or  two  dissenters  within  the  ad- 
ministration can  encourage  us,  how- 
ever. I  refer  to  the  economic  proposal 
made  by  George  Romney.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Alarmed  by  rising  prices,  falling  out- 
put, and  decreasing  jobs.  Romney  recom- 
mended that  President  Nixon  establish 
a  special  commission  to  issue  guidelines 
for  reasonable  wage-price  increases  and 
to  warn  against  unwarranted  demands 
and  actions  in  these  areas.  A  similar  but 
more  cautious  propossJ  was  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

It  was  a  clean  break  with  the  adminis- 
tration's oflBcial  poUcy  of  forsaking  any 
attempts  to  influence  wage  and  price  be- 
havior. Maybe  that  is  why  Attorney- 
General  John  Mitchell  quickly  shot  down 
the  Romney  plan. 

The  Secretary's  proposal  is  nesu-ly 
identical  to  a  bill  I  introduced  in  October 
of  1969  and  to  the  imanimous  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  March. 

The  Englishman.  Thomas  Malthus, 
made  economics  known  as  "the  dismal 
science."  and  nothing  is  more  gloomy 
today  than  the  state  of  the  American 
economy.  The  administration's  policy  to 
combat  inflation  has  not  worked. 

They  have  relied  on  high  interest  rates, 
tight  money,  and  a  budget  surplus.  When 
he  took  oCSce  in  January  of  last  year,  the 
President  made  clear  that  the  White 
House  would  refrain  from  interfering 
with  wage  and  price  activity. 

Now  look  what  has  happened.  Prices 
have  shot  up  by  more  than  8  percent,  per- 
sonal income  has  fallen,  the  stock  market 
has  collapsed  by  300  points,  housing 
starts  have  been  almost  cut  in  half,  and 
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the  jobless  rate  has  gone  to  5  percent 
nationally,  and  nearly  10  percent  in 
Washington  State. 

As  profits  and  income  decline,  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  in  less  tax  revenue.  Higher 
interest  rates  add  to  the  national  debt. 
Both  contribute  to  the  budget  deficit. 

The  war  in  Asia  is  costing  $25  billion  a 
year.  Combined  with  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates,  it  has  depressed  real 
output  and  growth  by  misallocating  re- 
sources. What  follows  is  fairly  simple:  to 
avoid  furthet^ profit  squeezes,  business 
raises  prices,  and  this  of  course  increases 
per  unit  costs.  But  since  wages  have  not 
kept  pace,  unions  caught  up  in  the  infla- 
tionar>'  psychologj'  demand  huge  wage 
increments  If  a  strike  follows,  produc- 
tinty  IS  cut.  Higher  wsiges  fuel  higher 
prices,  and  the  spiral  continues. 

In  short,  wages,  income,  capital  invest- 
ment, borrowing  have  outstripped  real 
economic  growth. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  in  Asia  and  must 
deal  with  the  economic  consequences  of 
what  It  encourages.  Ending  the  fighting 
and  reallocating  our  resources  is  the  first 
priority.  In  the  meantime,  however,  wage 
and  price  restraints  are  essential. 

Similar  restraints  or  "guidelines"  were 
used  between  1962  and  early  1968.  During 
that  period,  for  example,  basic  steel 
prices  rose  only  5  percent.  In  the  last  15 
months,  however,  the  same  prices  have 
risen  by  7  percent.  Increases  in  copper 
and  aluminunn  are  even  more  shocking. 

For  the  sake  of  stabCity,  growth,  and 
jobs.  I  hope  that  the  White  House  will 
heed  the  plea  of  Secretary  Romney.  His 
proposal  or  that  sponsored  by  myself  and 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  should  be  adopted  immedi- 
ately and  stronger  measures  taken  if  vol- 
imtary  guidelmes  lack  teeth. 


erable  water  over  the  area  and  in  the 
period  of  an  hour  or  so  in  which  I  visited, 
I  could  not  see  all  of  the  damage. 

Fortunately,  two  escapees  have  been 
captiu-ed  in  Stafford  County,  another  in 
a  guard's  uniform  was  captured  just  out- 
side the  prison  complex,  and  only  two 
inmates  remain  at  large.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  some  of  the  guards  were 
Injured  during  disturbances  even  though 
I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  injuries. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there  was 
rioting  in  the  youth  complex  on  both 
Friday  and  Sunday  nights  and  in  the 
prison  complex  on  Saturday  night  al- 
though it  is  in  the  prison  complex  where 
the  principal  damage  exists. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  general 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  incorpo- 
rates a  bill  I  introduced  to  transfer  the 
District  of  Columbia  correctional  institu- 
tions at  Lorton  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  This  week's  activities  accent  the 
need  for  this  transfer.  Apparently,  there 
is  a  hard  group  of  hard-core  criminals  or 
militants  who  precipitated  the  riots  and 
burning  over  the  weekend.  In  my 
opinion,  these  men  should  be  sent  to 
separate  institutions  and.  in  the  event 
the  Lorton  institutions  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  it  will 
be  possible  to  do  this. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  the  conferees  of  both  bodies 
who  are  now  considering  the  transfer 
of  Lorton  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
will  take  this  week's  activities  into  ac- 
count. Should  any  conferee  have  any  re- 
maining doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
House  version  of  the  crime  bill  a  visit 
to  Lorton  should  remove  his  doubt. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS  AT  LORTON 

(tAT.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
Members  have  heard  of  this  week's  ac- 
tivities at  the  District  of  Columbia  cor- 
rectional institutions  at  Lorton.  Because 
Lorton  is  in  my  district,  I  visited  both 
the  prison  complex  and  the  youth  center 
earlier  today  and  talked  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections. 

On  arrival  at  the  gate,  I  met  a  dump 
truck  coming  from  the  other  direction 
filled  with  waste  material  taken  from 
some  of  the  burned-out  buildings  and 
upon  entering  the  prison  complex,  found 
a  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  a 
cleanlng-up  process. 

The  int«riors  of  two  buildings  are  com- 
pletely destroyed,  with  the  roofs  gone 
and  only  the  outer  walls  standing.  In  all 
probabillt>'.  even  these  walls  will  have  to 
be  removed  and  the  buildings  completely 
reconstructed.  In  numerous  other  build- 
ings windows  are  broken,  bedding  and 
other  material  burned  and  televisions 
smashed.  There  is  also  widespread  dam- 
age in  the  prison  printshop,  but  I  am 
advised  that  most  of  the  machinery  is 
unharmed.  Of  course,  there  was  consid- 


RESTRICTION  ON  SALE  OP  AMERI- 
CAN WINES  IN  TAIWAN 

<Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  an  in- 
teresting letter  I  thought  the  House 
might  like  to  hear: 

A  mutual  friend  has  suggested  I  write  to 
you  regarding  a  problem  we,  the  exclusive 
worldwide  distributor  for  The  Christian 
Brothers  Wines  and  Brandy,  have  with  the 
Taiwan  Tobacco  and  Wine  Monopoly  Bureau. 

The  Monopoly  apparently  refuses  to  stock 
any  American  wines  or  brandy.  I  have  en- 
closed  the   Monopoly's   current   price   list — 

which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  part 

of  the  Record — 

which  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Paul  Masson  products  that  have  since 
been  delisted,  most  of  the  wines  listed  are  of 
French  origin.  Interesting  to  note,  Taiwan 
does  not  recognize  Prance  diplomatically ! 

OfBclal  Justification  for  the  Monopoly  to 
stock  some  American  wines  Is  the  fact  that 
they  should  cater  to  the  American  tourist, 
trade.  The  number  of  French  tourists  visit- 
ing Taiwan  is  negligible  when  compared  to 
the  number  of  American  tourists  traveling  to 
Taiwan  each  year.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Americans  have  no  choice  but  to  drink  the 
French  products. 

I  know  of  one  New  York  State  winery 
which  is  also  interested  in  selling  to  the 
Monopoly  but  is  encountering  the  same  dif- 
ficulty. We  are  anxious  to  sell  and  could 
sell  our  products  in  Taiwan;   therefore,  we 


feel  that  the  U.S.  wine  Industry  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  on  equal  footing  with 
other  foreign  suppliers. 

Charles  J.  Candiano. 
International  Marketing  ManageT. 

I  was  almost  laughed  out  of  the  House 
when  I  suggested  that  we  should  stop 
buying  some  mushrooms  from  Taiwan. 
We  put  them  in  the  business,  and  now 
they  have  taken  40  p>ercent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mushroom  business  away  from 
us, 

I  have  been  in  this  House  and  voted 
religiously  to  give  everything  the  com- 
mittees asked  for  for  military'  aid,  mu- 
tual security  aid,  and  agriculttu-al  aid.  as 
well  as  everything  else  for  Taiwan,  but 
I  am  just  going  to  say  to  all  of  you  now 
I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  you  feel, 
but  I  am  fed  up  clean  to  the  top  of  my 
head  and  I  will  never  vote  for  another 
cent — if  it  means  voting  against  all  of 
the  appropriation  bills  from  now  on,  I 
will  never  vote  for  any  aid  to  any  coun- 
try that  bars  its  doors  to  American  prod- 
ucts and  uses  our  market  as  a  dumping 
place. 

LORTON  REFORMATORY 
DISRUPTION 

^Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Scott)  regarding  the 
riots,  burning,  and  destruction  that  took 
place  over  the  weekend  out  at  the  Lorton 
Reformatory  in  Virginia.  I  have  asked 
for  a  complete  report  on  those  incidents. 
I  am  going  to  talk  with  the  employees 
and  employees'  representatives,  many  of 
whom  are  constituents  of  mine. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
knows,  we  have  included  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  the  authority  to 
transfer  the  Lorton  Reformatory  from 
the  District  Government  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  That  was  done  as  a 
result  of  extensive  hearings  which 
pointed  up  that  the  present  leadership 
out  there  was  not  capable  of  managing 
that  institution  properly.  These  incidents 
over  the  weekend  are  further  proof  that 
the  institution  is  going  downhill  and  that 
the  leadership  is  not  competent,  and 
that  we  need  new  direction  and  manage- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  the  conferees 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  crime  bill 
will  take  note  of  these  facts  and  agree 
with  the  House  to  leave  that  transfer  in 
the  crime  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  his  comments  regard- 
ing Lorton.  In  talking  with  the  head  of 
the  Youth  Center  it  w-as  mentioned  today 
that  the  rioting  started  on  Friday  be- 
cause of  a  false  rumor  that  one  of  the 
inmates  had  been  killed,  although,  in 
fact,  no  one  had  been  harmed  in  any 
manner.  That  was  Friday.  So,  I  asked. 
"What   prompted   it   on   Sunday?"   He 


said,  "Mr.  Scott,  you  must  remember 
these  are  vigorous  young  men."  Well,  this 
type  of  answer  and  tolerance  illustrates 
part  of  the  problem  at  Lorton. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD      YOUTH      CORPS 
SHOULD    NOT   BE    SHORTCHANGED 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations will  be  holding  hearings  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day  on  the  budget  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  A  major 
component  of  that  budget  is  devoted  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  is 
a  title  I-B  program  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  While  the  money  for 
the  program  is  pumped  into  the  OEO 
budget,  the  program  is  actually  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  tirge  the  sub- 
committee to  recommend  adequate 
funding  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program. 

Rising  tmemployment  is  widespread 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  April  the  un- 
employment rate  climbed  to  4.8  percent, 
up  from  4.4  percent  in  March  and  3.5 
percent  at  the  start  of  the  year.  The 
situation  is  even  more  egregious  in  the 
lirban  poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  100 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  in  which  the 
jobless  rate  stood  at  6.6  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1970.  This  compares  with 
5.6  percent  during  the  same  quarter  of 
1969. 

This  dire  situation  affects  both  blacks 
and  whites.  The  white  jobless  rate  rose 
from  4.6  to  5.7  percent  in  the  poverty 
areas,  while  the  black  rate  Increased 
from  7.0  to  8.0  percent.  And  those  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  are  black  teenagers. 
Their  unemploj-ment  rate  increased  by 
more  than  one-half — from  20.9  to  32.7 
percent. 

This  unemployment  picture  is  insup- 
portable. And,  once  the  schools  let  out 
for  the  summer,  it  will  be  even  grimmer. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,  earnestly  seeking  employment — 
not  just  to  fill  up  the  hours,  but  because 
they  need  earnings  to  help  assist  their 
families  and  themselves — will  be  unable 
to  find  jobs. 

And  yet,  the  administration  is  not  only 
failing  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist,  but 
is  actually  helping  to  Increase  them  by 
cutting  back  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program,  which  provides 
needed  employment  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women.  In  New  York 
City  alone,  funding  has  dropped  from 
$14.9  million  for  last  summer  to  $11.7 
million  this  summer. 

Tlie  administration  is  providing  67,000 
fewer  summer  job  slots  under  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  this  sum- 
mer than  it  did  last  summer.  There  will 
be  only  330.000  such  slots  available.  And 
this  action  is  taken  despite  the  fact  that 
even  last  year,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
youths  who  could  have  benefited  from 
the  program  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  need  for  approxi- 
mately 560,000  slots  in  the  Neighborhood 


Youth  Corps  simimer  program  this  year 
The  administration  has  allocated  $146,- 
412,000  to  cover  330,000  of  them.  But, 
according  to  the  survey  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  of  the  50 
largest  cities,  plus  a  sampling  of  smaller 
cities,  227,173  additional  slots  over  this 
330,000  are  needed.  New  York  City  alone 
needs  approximately  37,000  more  slots. 

To  fund  these  227,173  additional  slots, 
$101  million  more  than  that  requested  by 
the  administration  is  needed,  each  slot 
being  figured  at  a  rate  of  $445.  I  most 
strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
provide  this  funding. 

The  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
urgently  need  the  opportimlty  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  They  have  been  consistently 
rejected  from  the  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety Eind  our  economj',  and  to  deny  them 
even  the  bare  minimum  opportunity 
which  this  program  offers  is  simply  un- 
justifiable. These  are  not  youths  who  are 
asking  for  something  for  nothing.  These 
are  not  youths  lacking  in  desire  and  ini- 
tiative. These  are  yoimg  men  and  women 
who  are  just  saying,  "Give  us  a  chance 
to  help  ourselves."  Certainly,  we  should 
do  far,  far  more.  But,  with  equal  certain- 
ty I  am  convinced  we  carmot  do  any  less. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME  BE- 
STOWS LAETARE  MEDAL  ON  DR. 
WILLIAM  B.  WALSH 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
William  B.  Walsh,  the  foimder,  president, 
and  medical  director  of  Project  Hope, 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  Laetare 
Medal,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame's 
highest  honor. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C.,  the  distinguished  president  of 
Notre  Dame,  made  the  presentation 
today,  Monday.  May  25,  during  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Embassy  of  Tunisia.  The 
award  has  been  made  annually  since 
1883  to  an  outstanding  AmericEui 
Catholic. 

Also  participating  in  the  ceremony 
were  Ambassador  Slaheddlne  El  Goulli 
and  Bishop  John  S.  Spence,  vicar  general 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Wasliington.  The 
SS  Hope,  with  its  complement  of  157 
medical  personnel,  currently  is  on  its 
eighth  teaching-treatment  mission  at 
Port  LaGoulette,  Timlsia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Walsh  is  the  ninth 
physician  to  receive  the  Laetare  Medal 
which  has  been  conferred  through  the 
years  on  71  men  and  18  women  repre- 
senting a  broad  and  brilliant  spectrum 
of  American  Catholic  leadership.  The 
late  President  John  F.  Kermedy  was  the 
1961  medalist,  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  received  the 
award  last  year. 

"GLOBAL    vision" 

Father  Hesburgh  cited  Dr.  Walsh  as 
one  who  "has  coupled  medical  expertise 
and  Christian  compassion  with  a  rare 
combination  of  global   vision,   creative 


imagination,  and  quiet  determination." 
During  the  past  10  years  the  49-year-old 
physician  has  led  the  former  Navy  hos- 
pital ship  on  missions  to  Indochina, 
South  Vietnam,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Guinea, 
Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Ceylon,  and  Tu- 
nisia. Project  Hope  also  has  programs 
imderway  among  the  Mexican -American 
community  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  at  the 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation  at  Oanado, 
Ariz. 

"Your  ship."  the  citation  told  Dr. 
Walsh,  "is  a  symbol  of  that  for  which 
thoughtful  and  Ignorant  people  alike 
have  yearned  for  centuries — that  swords 
may  at  last  be  transformed  into  plough- 
shares, that  the  battle  cruiser  may  be  no 
more  and  that  the  floating  hospital  can 
become  the  sj'mbol  of  our  strength  in  the 
future.  We  know  about  all  the  obstacles, 
all  the  threats  of  doom  which  lie  heavy 
on  our  hearts.  But  you  have  set  an  ex- 
ample, you  have  given  us  the  courage 
to  hope,  you  have  lighted  a  big  candle." 

BRIDCE  TO    PEACE 

In  his  response  Dr.  Walsh  noted  that 
medicine  has  been  called  "one  of  the 
bridges  to  peace.  But  there  will  be  no 
bridges  worth  crossing,  no  peace  worth 
achieving,"  he  cautioned,  "if  man  cannot 
regain  his  human  spirit  and  his  faith  in 
himself  and  his  fellowman."  Noting  that 
the  Laetare  Medal  Is  inscribed  with  the 
words,  "Truth  is  mighty  and  will  pre- 
vail," he  said  that  "we  can  live  in  truth 
only  if  it  rests  upon  a  foimdatlon  of  faith, 
trust  and  spiritual  love." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Walsh,  who  has  been 
honored  by  more  than  40  govern- 
ments, universities  and  organizations,  is 
a  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A  graduate  of 
St.  John's  University,  he  received  his 
medical  degree  in  1943  from  Georgetowm 
University  where  he  later  served  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  internal  medicine. 
His  World  War  n  service  as  a  medical 
officer  aboard  a  destroyer  in  the  Pacific 
prompted  the  idea  of  returning  someday 
with  a  floating  medical  center. 

SS   "HOPE" 

In  1960,  with  the  encouragement  of 
President  Elsenhower  and  following  a 
dedication  speech  by  then  Vice  President 
Nixon,  the  SS  Hope  sailed  on  its  maiden 
voyage  to  the  Far  East.  Since  that  time 
it  has  helped  raise  health  standards  for 
millions  of  people  on  four  continents. 
Through  the  years  more  than  1,500  vol- 
unteer American  medical  personnel  have 
served  aboard  ship,  some  11,000  major 
operations  have  been  performed,  more 
than  129,000  patients  have  been  treated 
and  5,000  Indigenous  persons  have  been 
trained  in  medical  and  paramedical 
techniques. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  told  the  continuing  story 
of  Project  Hope  in  three  books:  "A  Ship 
Called  Hope";  "Yanqui.  Come  Back"; 
and  "Hope  in  the  East":  "The  Mission 
to  Ceylon".  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  who 
make  their  home  in  Washington,  have 
three  sons:  William,  Jr.,  John,  and 
Thomas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citation  accompany- 
ing the  Laetare  Medal  presented  to  Dr. 
Walsh  recognizes  his  great  accomplish- 
ments through  Project  Hope.  I  include 
it — and  a  statement  which  explains  the 
significance  of  the  Laetare  Medal — in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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Tsrr   or  th»  Citation   AccoitPANTiNO   thb 
L.Arr&xs  Medal   Presented  to  Wiixiam  B. 
Walsh.    MD..    in    Washincton.    D.C,    on 
May  25.   1970 
THE  uNivtRsrry  or  notse  dame  to  dr. 

WILLIAM    B.    WALSH  1     GREETINGS 

Sot:  The  bands  of  physicians  have  brought 
healing  since  men  first  began  to  try  to  make 
this  earth  a  home.  And  so  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  Notre  Dame  now 
puts  into  your  hands,  its  most  prized  smybol 
of  recognition  It  is  named  after  Laetare  Sun- 
day because  on  that  day  the  Church  looks 
forward  with  rejoicing  to  the  East«r  triumph 
of  Christ  over  the  bitter  sacrifice  He  made 
for  the  healing  of  mankind.  Of  the  three  tra- 
ditional precepts  for  bringing  about  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  human- 
ity, the  second.  Hope,  is  surely  the  one  we  now 
need  most. 

In  your  fascinating  account  in  Hope  in  the 
East,  your  ship's  visit  to  Ceylon,  you  quote 
a  pioem  written  by  one  of  your  nurses.  It  Is 
also  a  prayer: 

I  am  a  receiver  who  came  to  give 
I  have  had  my  eyes  opened  wide 
I  realize  how  fortunate  I  am 
Please,  never-never  let  them  be  half -closed 
again! 

Is  not  this  the  heart  of  what  you  have  to 
say  to  us — :o  your  people  and  our  people? 
We  are  of  all  the  nations  in  history  the  one 
best  able  to  give.  How  can  we  come  to  see 
that  we  are  therefore  the  nation  which  can 
also  realize  most  deeply  how  much  It  may 
receive? 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  when,  having  lis- 
tened to  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower's  plea 
that  groups  of  private  citizens  establish 
cordial  relationships  with  similar  groups  of 
people  elsewhere  In  the  world,  you  decided 
you  would  request  that  a  Navy  hospital  vessel 
retired  from  duty  be  converted  into  a  hos- 
pital ship  which  would  bring  comfort  and 
assistance  to  some  of  the  needy  persons  you 
had  seen  during  our  war-time  service  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  ship  was  made  available, 
you  kept  it  afloat  by  reason  of  ceaseless  pleas 
for  support,  you  recruited  the  men  and 
women  who  have  since  done  so  much  for 
the  sick  and  poor  in  many  lands  including 
our  own  Meanwhile  space  craft  have  traveled 
240.000  miles  to  the  moon,  and  yova  ship  has 
traveled  equally  far  to  countries  as  distant 
from  one  another  as  Peru  and  Ceylon.  You 
have  not  merely  brought  health  to  many. 
You  have  helped  train  them  in  what  might 
be  done. 

Therewith  was  a  mighty  Instrument  of 
military  service  transformed  Into  a  floating 
house  to  which  the  suffering  of  those  without 
hope  could  so  frequently  be  overcome.  Your 
ship  Is  a  symbol  of  that  for  which  thoughtful 
and  Ignorant  people  alike  have  yearned  for 
centuries — that  swords  may  at  last  be  trans- 
formed Into  plough-shares,  that  the  battle 
cruiser  may  be  no  more  and  that  the  floating 
hospital  can  become  the  symbol  of  our 
strength  In  the  future.  We  know  about  all 
the  obstacles,  all  the  threats  of  doom  which 
lie  heavy  on  our  hearts.  But  you  have  set 
an  example,  you  have  given  us  the  courage 
to  hope,  you  have  lighted  a  big  candle. 

You  have  been  widely  and  significantly 
honored  for  your  service  to  our  country  and 
to  mankind.  We  add  the  best  we  can  g^ve 
to  all  the  rest.  Eight  other  doctors  have  been 
lActare  medalists,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  Walsh.  We  welcome  you  to  the  clan 
and  to  the  circle  of  those  who  over  many 
years  have  responded  to  the  University's 
Invitation  to  accept  a  token  of  esteem  for 
having  been  Christians  in  the  truest  sense 
and  for  having  added  during  dark  days  and 
sunfilled  ones  to  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  have  combined  leadership  and 
sacrifice  in  the  blessed  hope  of  bringing  hope 
to  their  fellow-men. 


The  Laetare  Medal 

"The  Laetare  Medal  has  been  worn  only  by 
men  and  women  whose  genius  has  ennobled 
the  arts  and  sciences,  Illustrated  the  Ideals 
of  the  Church,  and  enriched  the  heritage  of 
humanity." 

These  are  the  exacting  criteria  employed 
by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  award- 
ing Its  Laetare  Medal  each  year.  Established 
in  1883,  the  medal  was  restricted  to  lay  per- 
sons until  1968,  when  it  was  announced  that 
henceforth  priests  and  reUglous  would  also 
be  eligible.  Over  the  years  the  Laetare  Medal 
has  been  presented  to  71  men  and  18  women 
— soldiers  and  statesmen,  artists  and  indus- 
trialists, diplomats  and  philanthropists,  ed- 
ucators and  scientists. 

The  Laetare  Medal  is  the  American  coun- 
terpart of  the  "Golden  Rose,"  a  papal  honor 
antedating  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
of  the  recipient  is  announced  each  year  on 
Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent 
and  an  occasion  of  Joy  In  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  The  actual  presentation  of  the  medal 
is  arranged  for  a  time  and  place  convenient 
to  the  recipient. 

The  idea  of  the  Laetare  Medal  was  con- 
ceived In  1883  by  Professor  James  Edwards. 
His  proposal  met  with  the  immediate  ap- 
proval of  Rev.  Edward  P.  Sorln.  CSC,  found- 
er and  first  president  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Walsh.  CSC.  then  presi- 
dent of  the  University.  Through  the  years 
the  recipients  of  the  Laetare  Medal  have  been 
selected  by  an  award  committee  headed  by 
the  president  of  Notre  Dame. 

Generally  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
annual  award  conferred  upon  Catholics  in 
the  United  States,  the  Laetare  Medal  con- 
sists of  a  solid  gold  disc  suspended  from  a 
gold  bar  bearing  the  inscription,  "Laetare 
Medal."  Inscribed  In  a  border  around  the 
disc  are  the  words,  "Magna  est  Veritas  et 
prevaleblt"  (Truth  Is  mighty  and  will  pre- 
vail). The  center  design  of  the  medal  and 
the  inscription  on  the  reverse  side  are  fash- 
ioned according  to  the  profession  of  the  re- 
cipient. 

"CAL  POLY" 

(Mr.  TflJjCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all 
campuses  have  permitted  academic  free- 
d(xn  to  deteriorate  into  chaos.  Not  all 
students  have  abandoned  their  quest  for 
knowledge.  Most  students  have  main- 
tained their  emotionalism,  their  paci- 
fism, their  idealism — all  the  while  re- 
specting themselves,  their  schools,  their 
system,  their  heritage. 

Most  students  have  formed  goals  and 
serious  objectives.  Most  students  know 
the  value  of  a  college  education,  they 
realize  that  time  speeds  along,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  waste  their  educational 
opportimities. 

Most  students  are  not  selfish  and  they 
demand  the  same  freedoms  and  oppor- 
tunities for  their  peers  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

For  years  the  community  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  has  been  proud  of  California 
Polytechnic.  For  years  "Cal  Poly"  has 
grown  and  excelled.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dent applicants  must  be  turned  away 
each  year. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  president  of  Cal 
Poly,  has  given  the  college  competent, 
understanding  leadership,  and  adminis- 
tration. The  faculty,  administration, 
student  body,  and  community  have  dem- 


onstrated that  solid  education,  good  citi- 
zenship, and  progress  can  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Two  recent,  but  completely  unrelated, 
columnists  have  written  about  Cal  Poly. 
Every  student,  faculty  member  and  ad- 
ministrator could  profit  by  studying  the 
example  of  Cal  Poly  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 
I  recommend  the  column  of  William  R. 
Hearst,  a  well-known  and  respected  ob- 
server and  reporter  of  the  current 
societal  scene.  The  colmnn  of  Dick  Crow 
indicates  that  a  casual  observer  reached 
similar  conclusions. 

I  am  proud  of  the  administration  of 
President  Robert  Kennedy,  his  faculty, 
and  administrators.  His  students  and  the 
community  have  responded  "with  Ideal- 
ism, but  maturity:  with  a  keen  desire  to 
obtain  their  education,  but  also  a  respect 
for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  columns 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom    the    San    Francisco    Examiner,    May 
10,  1970] 
A  Confrontation  on  One  Campus 
( By  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.) 
San  Simeon. — In  this  week  when  student 
war  protests  were  erupting  at  what  hope- 
fully will  be  the  peak  of  such  turmoil,  my 
favorite  weekly  columnist  (and  I  hope  yours) 
had  a  highly  instructive  campus  experience 
of  his  own.  I  think  It  definitely  desen'es  re- 
telling here. 

It  so  happened  that  long  before  the  news 
about  Cambodia  exploded  an  Invitation  was 
extended  and  accepted  by  me  to  address  an 
audience  on  May  6  at  California  State  Poly- 
technic College,  in  nearby  San  Luis  Obispo. 
I  showed  up  on  schedule  last  Wednesday — 
with  more  than  a  Uttie  feeling  of  trepidation. 
As  a  fairly  well  known  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  war  policies,  I  figured  I  was  in 
for  a  tough  time.  At  the  ver>'  least  I  ex- 
pected to  catch  some  catcalls  and  heckling 
from  some  of  the  several  hundred  students 
and  faculty  members  waiting  to  hear  me. 

By  way  of  background  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  Cal  Poly,  as  It  Is  generally  called, 
has  a  remarkable  achievement  record.  Only 
five  years  ago  It  was  a  relatively  small  col- 
lege with  an  enrollment  of  about  5000  whose 
big  extra  currlcular  Interest  was  In  the  spec- 
tacular rodeos  staged  by  the  school. 

Today  It  Is  a  full-fledged  state  institu- 
tion with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  12.000. 
Its  faculty  and  staff  number  more  than 
1400.  It  has  schools  of  agriculture,  architec- 
ture. Journalism,  applied  arts,  applied  sci- 
ence, engineering  and  business,  among 
others. 

Unlike  so  many  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  whole  academic  emphasis  Is 
on  preparing  students  for  specific  practical 
careers  upon  graduation.  The  students  begin 
majoring  in  the  subject  of  their  choice  afl 
freshmen,  rather  than  as  Juniors,  and  have 
very  few  opportunities  to  take  what  are 
known  elsewhere  as  elective  snap  courses  In 
various  theories. 

This  Is  Important,  as  I  hope  to  show  here 
later.  For  the  moment,  try  picturing  me 
facing  that  sea  of  young  faces  and  wondering 
what  the  reaction  would  be  when  I  started 
defending  a  military  decision  which  had 
caused  so  much  student  violence  elsewhere. 
My  Informal  speech  was  on  world  affairs. 
It  was  Impossible  to  avoid  the  controversial 
Issue  of  recent  event«  in  Southeast  Asia.  So 
practically  at  the  outset  I  waded  right  in 
with  my  Angers  crossed. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  much  detail  on 
what  was  said.  My  views  were  pnetty  well  out- 
lined In  this  space  last  Sunday  end  most  of 
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what    I    said    simply    elaborated    on    that 
column. 

One  thing  that  was  made  fully  clear  was 
my  sense  of  shock,  and  even  amazement,  at 
how  many  Americans  and  some  of  our 
friends  abroad  had  reacted  so  critically  to 
President  Nixon's  decision  on  Cambodia. 

Instantly — from  the  doves  in  Congress  to 
the  editorial  pages  of  our  left  of  center 
press — the  howl  went  up  that  the  President 
was  wlUfuUy  and  unilaterally  expanding  the 
war.  That  we  were  invading  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. That  a  terrible  and  costly  blunder  had 
been  made. 

What  seemed  almost  Incredible  to  me  was 
that  so  much  of  the  criticism  was  a  literal 
echo  of  the  oondemnatlons  which  came  from 
Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi.  B>en  more  dis- 
couraging was  the  spectacle  of  college  presi- 
dents giving  their  blessing  to  student  protest 
strikes. 

To  me  It  was — and  continues  to  be — simply 
astonishing.  Not  one  of  the  liberal  voices 
sounding  off  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  made 
a  peep  of  protest  when  it  was  revealed  last 
month  that  40.000  Communist  troops  had  in- 
vaded Cambodia  and  were  threatening  to 
capture  its  capital  city. 

Not  one  of  the  voices  that  I  can  remember 
ever  said  a  word  about  the  long-standing 
Communist  violations  of  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality and  independence  along  the  southern 
section  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

And  very  few  gave  the  slightest  serious 
consideration  to  President  Nixon's  explana- 
tion— that  he  acted  to  save  Cambodia  from 
Imminent  Red  conquest  and  the  need  to 
safeguard  his  plan  to  withdraw  American 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  explanation  was  virtually  ignored.  It 
was  as  though  the  protestors  were  deaf  to 
any  explanation:  as  though  they  had  Just 
been  waiting  and  biding  their  time  for  an 
excuse  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  thoughts  I 
gave  to  my  audience.  When  no  boos  or  cat- 
calls developed,  my  fingers  came  uncrossed 
and  I  gave  them  seme  more. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  I  said,  Viet- 
nam is  a  bloody  me6S  and  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  miscalculated  the  tenacity  of 
the  enemy  in  waging  a  war  our  forces  were 
never  permitted  to  win.  At  the  root  of  to- 
day's nat'onal  unrest  Is  frustration  over  not 
having  the  war  over  and  done  with  by  now. 
All  the  same.  It  was  pointed  out,  Cam- 
bodia had  become  nothing  but  a  sideways 
DMZ  zone.  The  Communists  had  dug  in 
there  and  were  using  It  as  an  advanced  head- 
quarters in  which  to  store  their  supplies 
and  launch  what  could  easily  be  an  encir- 
cling attack  on  our  men  in  South  Vietnam 
When  the  Reds  began  their  attempted 
takeover  of  the  whole  country.  President 
Nixon — in  the  Interests  of  protecting  our 
fighting  men — had  literally  no  other  mili- 
tary alternative  but  to  break  up  the  enemy 
emplacements. 

Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  meant 
the  loss  of  time  needed  to  complete  our  Vlet- 
namizatlon  of  the  war.  Par  worse,  It  would 
have  lef*  our  withdrawing  forces  wide  open 
to  a  looming  disaster. 

I  asked  by  audience  to  compare  the  frus- 
tration it  felt  with  the  frustration  of  our 
military  leaders,  who  have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  wage  a  decisive  war.  I  asked  a  fur- 
ther comparison  with  the  frustration  under- 
gone in  Paris  by  our  negotiators  whose  many 
concessions  have  not  resulted  in  the  slightest 
change  of  position  by  the  enemy. 

And  I  wound  up  by  noting  that  some  of 
the  more  virulent  war  critics  had  even  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  trying  to  Impeach 
the  President  for  his  decision  on  Cambodia. 
Suppose  you  had  a  brother  or  a  father 
over  there  In  Vietnam  I  asked,  and  he  got  a 
bullet  In  the  back   from  encircling  troops 


based  in  Cambodia  at  a  time  when  every  ef- 
fort was  being  made  to  bring  him  home? 

If  that  were  to  happen — and  that's  what 
the  Communists  were  threatening  for  large 
numbers  of  our  men — then  you  can  bet  your 
own  sweet  life  there  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment for  real. 

So  that  was  the  speech.  All  through  It  the 
kids  sat  attentive  and  obviously  interested. 
They  laughed  at  my  few  attempts  at  humor, 
applauded  in  gratifying  fashion  when  I  fin- 
ished, later  gathered  around  to  ask  many 
specific  questions. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally thank  the  student  body  for  Its  cour- 
tesy In  hearing  me  out  and  for  making  aca- 
demic freedom  a  living  truth. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  even  at  that 
time  hundreds  of  other  college  campuses 
were  either  shut  down  or  In  utter  disorder 
because  of  student  anti-war  demonstrations. 
Were  these  a  special  breed? 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  the  president  of  Cal 
Poly,  and  Dale  W.  Andrews,  its  academic  vice 
president,  offered  some  explanations  which 
made  me  conclude  that  their  students  In  fact 
are  much  different  from  the  hell  raisers. 

They  assured  me  there  were  many  In  my 
audience  who  also  felt  strongly  against  the 
war.  Disorder  and  the  shouting  down  of  un- 
wanted opinions,  however,  are  not  the  rule 
of  life  at  Cal  Poly. 

There,  all  points  of  view  are  examined  and 
discussed  In  an  atmosphere  of  true  academic 
freeaom. 

The  stress  on  practical  education  for  fu- 
ture employment  is  so  dominant  that  the 
first  thing  you  see  when  entering  the  college 
is  its  Job  placement  bureau. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  of  course. 
Obviously  the  spirit  which  prevails  at  Cal 
Poly  is  also  the  result  of  teaching  by  a  staff 
dedicated  to  the  Job  of  providing  such  an 
education. 

There  Is  a  real  object  lesson  here. 

Last  Wednesday,  Just  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  and  south  of  me,  the  campuses  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Berkeley,  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose  were  erupting  in  violence  or  threat- 
ening to  erupt.  The  situation  was,  in  fact,  so 
serious  that  Governor  Reagan  wisely  ordered 
a  four-day  closing  of  all  public  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  state. 

Who  has  filled  the  heads  of  those  students 
with  the  Ideas  which  steam  them  up  and 
cause  them  so  violently  to  attack  their  own 
country.  Its  Institutions  and  leaders? 

It's  a  good  question — and  part  of  the  an- 
swer lies  in  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  Infested 
with  radically  minded  professors  and  courses 
with  no  constructive  purpose. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  college  students 
have  too  little  to  do,  too  few  academic  chal- 
lenges from  courses  that  train  them  for  spe- 
cific careers — especially  in  their  freshmen 
and  sophomore  years. 

It  is  high  time  the  system  got  a  top  to 
bottom  overhauling. 

With  Cal  Poly  as  the  model. 

(I'rom   the   Western   Livestock   Journal, 
May  14,  1970] 

Comments 
(By  Dick  Crow) 

Starting  out  into  the  country  looking  at 
livestock  can  lead  a  reporter  into  some  pretty 
interesting  situations.  Like  when  we  drove 
to  the  entrance  at  Oal  Poly's  San  Luis  Obispo 
campus  along  central  California's  coast.  We 
knew,  of  course,  that  all  the  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  were  closed  due  to  campus 
unrest,  but  we  sort  of  figured  the  "off  limits" 
order  wouldn't  apply  to  bull  lookers.  All  we 
wanted  to  do  was  look  at  the  test  bulls,  but 
the  deputy  acted  at  first  as  if  we  were 
strangers  and  he  ancj  four  other  deputies 
had  been  patroRlng  the  5000  acre  campus 
the  past  24  hours  to  see  that  no  strangers 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  campus. 


We  identified  ourself  to  the  guard  and  ex- 
plained that  about  the  most  radical  thing 
we'd  ever  done  was  maybe  change  the  front 
page  makevip  on  Western  Livestock  Journal. 
He  tiu-ned  out  to  be  a  subscriber  and  said  to 
me  and  my  friend  as  he  swung  open  the  gate, 
'Dick,  don't  you  and  your  friend  keep  those 
bulls  waiting." 

What  we  found  was  that  a  lot  of  mighty 
interesting  things  besides  bull  gain  testing 
has  been  going  on  at  this  friendly  little 
country  college  by  the  Pacific.  Oal  Poly's 
President  Bob  Kennedy  might  not  like  us 
mA Icing  such  a  casual  reference  to  his  insti- 
tution, but  as  far  as  we're  concerned  It  Is  a 
country  college — and  better  for  It.  I  don't 
happen  to  know  Dr.  Kennedy  but  I  sure  do 
admire  him,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why. 

When  a  couple  of  foreign  students  pro- 
voked a  campus  incident  by  decrying  "U.S. 
Impertallsm,"  President  Kennedy  didn't 
start  mouthing  platitudes  about  academic 
freedom.  The  two  students  were  promptly 
arrested.  Then  President  Kennedy  spoke  up 
decisively  and  clearly. 

•Radical  students  at  other  campuses  are 
threatening  to  create  serious  trouble  at  our 
campus,"  he  said.  He  told  his  faculty  and 
students,  "You  need  to  know  what  threats 
have  been  made  ...  so  that  you  can  avoid 
being  drawn  into  a  situation  which  has  been 
contrived  by  outside  radicals  as  a  basis  for 
confrontation  and  possible  violence  and 
arson.  I  shall  not  be  intimidated  by  threats, 
and  certainly  shall  not  be  Intimidated  Into 
setting  aside  a  democratically  developed  'due 
process'  procedure  because  radicals  prefer  a 
state  of  anarchy  for  our  campuses." 

Dr  Kennedy  figured  that  the  two  "guest" 
students  who  created  the  problem  were 
really  given  a  break  when  they  were  released 
without  bail  following  their  arrest. 

When  they  came  before  the  campus  hear- 
ing board,  some  pretty  enable  Cal  Poly  let- 
termen  turned  up  at  the  doors  to  keep  things 
cool  and  strangers  out  of  the  meeting.  If  the 
outsiders  came  they  didn't  get  In — due  to 
Dr.  Kennedy's  old-fashioned  backbone  and 
common  sense.  We  can  all  be  very  proud  of 
Cal  Poly's  president,  faculty  and  student 
body.  Oh!  and  the  bulls  were  doing  Just  fine. 


A  VOICE  IN  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daddario).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  a  move  Is  long,  long 
overdue  to  give  850,000  "forgotten  Amer- 
icans" in  the  Nation's  Capital  their  just 
rights  as  citizens  to  vote  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  Congress. 

I  believe  this  Issue  is  of  national  im- 
portance. I  want  especially  to  commend 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  taking 
up  the  neglected  cause  of  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  talked 
too  long,  without  acting,  in  their  behalf. 
Now  we  must  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  each  remember 
that  another  voiceless  people,  those  of 
tlie  thirteen  original  American  colonies, 
fought  a  revolution  on  the  issue  of  "taxa- 
tion viithcut  representation." 

I  am  proud  to  have  joined  In  the  90th 
Congress  in  a  bill  to  give  the  people  of 
the  District  the  basic  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. As  a  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  also  voted,  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  for  the 
transitional  step — the  reorganization 
plan  of  1967 — ^which  gave  Wasliington 
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Its  appointed  mayor  and  city  council  and 
the  rudimentary  elements  of  self-gov- 
emmeut.  This  traiositional  phase  has 
been  a  success  despite  the  crises  which 
afflict  all  cities  oi  this  Nation. 

I  believe  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
performed  well  in  taking  on  the  reins 
of  self-government.  Thus.  I  see  no  reason 
not  to  bring  the  process  of  self-govern- 
ment to  its  effective  fruition.  This  in- 
cludes the  right  to  elect  their  own  gov- 
ernment otficials  and  representatives  in 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  vital  issue  of  the 
rights  of  District  residents  must  be  con- 
sidered above  partisanship  or  other  ex- 
cuses for  inaction.  We  would  surely  never, 
for  any  reason,  support  the  disenfran- 
chisement  of  the  citizens  of  New  Yoric, 
Seattle,  Denver.  Nashville,  or  Atlanta,  or 
any  part  of  the  body  politic.  Since  we 
believe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
then  I  think,  as  a  mature  nation,  we 
must  insure  that  these  rights  apply  to 
ever>-  citizen. 

The  Districts  problems,  the  problems 
of  population  growth,  race  relations,  in- 
adequate transportation,  an  inflated 
economy,  and  so  forth,  are  no  different 
than  elsewhere.  Yet.  the  people  have  no 
Congressman  to  turn  to  to  resolve  their 
personal  problems,  while  the  city  ofBcials 
have  no  recourse  except  to  turn  for  help 
to  a  busy  Congress  which  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  a  nation  and  the 
world.  It  is  hardly  appropriate  for  Con- 
gTe.ss  to  be  concerned  with  city  manage- 
ment, with  sewer  lines  and  water  main 
construction,  or  with  the  problem  of 
potholes  in  Washington  streets.  It  is  a 
grave  injustice  that  one  city  alone,  in 
a  nation  of  200  million  people,  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  direct  its  own  affairs. 

District  citizens  cannot  even  get  passes 
to  the  House  gallerv-  to  see  this  dis- 
tinguished body  in  session  because  they 
have  no  Congressman.  I  suggest  that  this 
IS  also  an  injustice.  Where  do  they  turn 
for  consialtation  and  help  regarding  their 
personal  problems  which  involve  social 
security,  veterans'  benefits,  and  numer- 
ous other  matters? 

While  I  believe  that  the  Congress  cares 
about  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  is  understandable 
that  each  Member  should  give  the  most 
attention  to  his  own  district,  and  lesser 
attention  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  we  have  the  lesser  responsibility. 
Yet.  this  lack  of  real  representation  is 
patently  unfair. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia deserve  to  be  rec  resented,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  personally  believe  that  they 
deserve  full  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  full  rights  and  privileges 
of  self-government  to  which  all  other 
American   taxpayers   are  entitled. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  now  to  grant 
them  these  rights. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HATFIELD,  MASS. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognizedfor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  had  the  time  to  en- 


joy a  leisurely  trip  up  to  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Our 
journey  would  take  us  through  Hamp- 
shire County,  in  my  own  congi-essional 
district,  on  to  the  town  of  Hatfield,  Mass. 
Hatfield  is  a  small  town  in  pwpulation 
but  its  dynamic  citizens  have  from  tlie 
beginning  portrayed  that  rugged  char- 
acter, fortitude,  and  sense  of  community 
responsibility  that  typified  the  pioneer- 
ing and  revolutionary  spirit;  moreover, 
its  citizens  have  made  extraordinary  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  education,  pub- 
lic health  and  national  service  for  a  com- 
munity of  this  size.  This  month.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Hatfield  are  cele- 
brating the  300th  smniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  their  town,  and  since  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  festivities,  I  would  like  to  take 
time  to  review  briefly  the  highlights  of 
the  town's  long  and  most  interesting 
history  which  gives  it  Just  cause  for 
celebration. 

Hatfleld  was  one  of  several  towns  in 
central  Massachusetts  which  was  settled 
m  the  mid- nth  century  by  pioneers  from 
tlie  eastern  part  of  the  State  who  looked 
west  for  the  possibility  of  greater  political 
and  religious  freedom.  In  her  excellent 
history  of  Hatfleld,  Dorothy  Breor  de- 
scribed Hatfield  as  emerging  from  the 
settlement  of  Hadley  on  the  land  lying 
between  Mill  River  and  Great  Pond.  This 
area  was  first  settled  in  1659  and  pur- 
chased from  the  Norwottuck  Indians  the 
following  year  for  300  fathoms  of 
wampum.  Chief  Umpanchala.  who 
signed  the  deed,  reserved,  however,  the 
right  for  his  tribesmen  to  hunt,  fish,  cut 
timber,  and  build  wigwams  on  the  land. 
The  first  meeting  house  was  built  in  1668, 
and  in  May  of  1670  the  general  court 
granted  the  town  the  right  to  incorpo- 
rate. 

These  early  years  were  diCRcult  ones  for 
the  pioneers.  In  1675  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  frontier  banded  together  under 
the  leadership  of  King  Philip.  On  Octo- 
ber 19,  Hatfield  was  attacked.  Troops  un- 
der Captains  Mosely  and  Poole  repelled 
the  attack,  but  there  were  losses.  The 
people  of  Hatfleld  responded  by  build- 
ing a  stockade,  which  aided  them  in  re- 
pellii^g  other  raids.  The  attacks  re- 
main«i,.-h6wever,  a  serious  menace,  and 
in  1676  tlie  local  forces  took  the  offensive 
under  Captain  Turner.  They  destroyed 
the  Indian  camp,  but  on  their  return  were 
ambushed.  Captain  Turner  and  38  of  his 
men  were  killed,  and  the  Indians,  300 
strong,  plimdered  Hatfield;  the  town  was 
only  saved  by  reinforcements  from  Had- 
ley. 

That  year,  however.  King  Philip  was 
killed,  and  peace  soon  followed.  The  next 
year  this  peace  was  shattered  by  a  sur- 
prise attack  in  which  several  people  were 
killed,  and  seventeen  women  and  chil- 
dren were  taken  captive.  Among  those 
captured  were  the  families  of  Benjamin 
Waite  and  Stephen  Jennings.  These  two 
courageous  pioneers  set  out  for  Canada 
that  October  and  marched  all  the  way  to 
Quebec  where  they  were  able  to  recover 
their  families  by  paying  a  two  hundred 
pound  ransom.  They  returned  to  Hat- 
field the  following  spring.  Benjamin 
Waite  and  Stephen  Jennings  will  long 
stand  out  sis  the  kind  of  men  Hatfield 
can  be  proud  of  and  as  examples  of  the 


courage  and  heroism  of  the  early  pio- 
neers. 

I  might  add  that  among  those  captives 
who  were  taken  to  Canada  and  brought 
back  to  Hatfleld  by  Benjamin  Waite  and 
Stephen  Jennings  was  a  little  girl  by  the 
name  of  Sarah  Coleman.  She  later  mar- 
ried a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Field, 
and  among  lier  descendents  would  be  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Stephen 
J.  Field:  the  flrst  man  to  establish  tele- 
graphic communications  across  an  ocean, 
Cyrus  W.  Field;  and  one  of  the  great 
businessmen  of  this  country,  Marshall 
W.  Field.  Moreover,  Benjamin  Waite's 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  the  Smith 
family,  whose  contributions  to  charity 
funds  I  will  return  to  later. 

The  courage  that  the  people  of  Hat- 
fleld demonstrated  in  the  Indian  wars 
and  the  sacrifices  that  they  made  have 
been  repeated  throughout  our  history.  In 
June  of  1776,  tlie  citizens  of  Hatfield 
voted  in  a  towai  meeting  to  defend  the 
colonies.  During  the  revolution,  125  Hat- 
field men  joined  the  Continental  forces. 
They  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
people  at  home  supplied  beef,  clothing 
and  ammimition.  After  the  Battle  of  Sar- 
atoga, the  Hubbard  Tavern,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Elm  and  Prospect  Streets,  was 
used  to  lodge  oflQcers. 

In  the  Civil  war  110  Hatfield  men  went 
to  war,  and  24  gave  their  lives.  Others 
sened  in  the  First  World  War,  and  in  the 
Second  World  War  338  yoimg  men  and 
women  served  in  the  Armed  Forces — 13 
of  them  lo«t  their  lives.  The  town  has 
also  suffered  through  and  recovered  from 
the  grekt  Connecticut  River  flood  in  1927 
and  a  terrible  hurricane  in  1938.  In  each 
of  these  trials  the  spirit  of  Benjamin 
Waite  and  Stephen  Jennings,  their  cour- 
age, and  fortitude,  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
one  of  Benjamin  Waite's  daughters, 
who  he  rescued  from  the  Indians,  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  Smith  family  in 
Hatfleld,  which  has  made  extraordinary 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  education, 
public  health  and  charity. 

Sophia  Smith  provided  the  money  in 
her  will  to  found  Smith  College  in  North- 
ampton. The  college  was  chartered  in 

1871  and  is  presently  the  largest  private- 
ly endowed  private  women's  college  in 
the  world.  She  also  provided  the  funds 
for  Smith  Academy,  which  was  opened  in 

1872  and  is  now  a  high  school.  And  it  was 
Oliver  Smith  who  left  the  money  in  his 
will  that  started  Smith  Agricultural  and 
Vocational  School  and  tlie  Smith  charity 
funds. 

Another  contribution  in  the  fleld  of 
education  by  a  citizen  of  Hatfield  was 
made  by  Col.  Ephram  Williams  who  died 
defending  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  last 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  In  his 
will  Colonel  Williams  provided  for  a 
men's  college  to  be  built  to  the  west  of 
Fort  Masschusetts.  In  1793  Williams  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  the  town  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass. 

In  addition,  Elisha  Williams,  the  third 
president  of  Yale,  and  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, the  first  president  of  Princeton,  were 
both  bom  in  Hatfield. 

Today,  Hatfield  is  a  growing  com- 
munity that  is  slowly  undergoing 
changes.  The  population,  rising  rapidly 
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in  recent  years,  is  now  up  to  about  2,800. 
Agriculture  has  been  historically  the 
main  industry  in  Hatfield,  and  shade- 
grown  tobacco  was  the  major  crop.  To- 
day, potato  farming  has  also  become  a 
major  occupation,  and  it  provides  the 
livelihood  for  many  of  Hatfield's  citizens. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  variety  of 
occupations  and  Jobs  available  in  Hat- 
field has  broadened.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  Hatfield  is  beginning  to  attract 
more  businesses.  The  Porter-McLeod 
Machine  Power  Tool  Co.  has  been  there 
for  many  years,  but  recently  it  has  been 
joined  by  the  Multicolor  Corp.  which 
manufactures  wallpaper. 

Another  factor  in  Hatfield's  growth  is 
the  recent  upsurge  in  homebuilding  tiiat 
the  town  has  experienced.  Land  has  be- 
come more  valuable  for  residential  use 
because  many  people  who  work  in  nearby 
cities  or  teach  in  nearby  colleges  have 
found  Hatfield  to  be  a  very  attractive 
place  to  live  in  and  bring  up  children. 

The  people  of  Hatfleld  are  proud  of 
their  growth.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  are  determined  not  to  let  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  town  be  forgotten  or  let  the 
beauty  of  Hatfield  be  destroyed.  Hat- 
field's future  looks  bright,  and  its  proud 
New  England  heritage  will  serve  it  well 
in  the  years  to  come. 

This  is  only  a  bnef  history  of  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  think  that  you  can 
begin  to  appreciate  the  richness  of  this 
town's  heritage  and  the  importance  of  its 
contributions  and  sacrifices.  I  certainly 
wish  that  we  could  be  there  this  week  to 
celebrate  this  occasion,  but  I  am  sure 
tliat  I  can  pass  on  to  the  people  of  Hat- 
field the  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
w ishes  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  have  included  the  following  schedule 
of  events  for  those  who  may  care  to  at- 
tend the  festivities: 

Schedule  or  Events — 1970 

May  22 — P.M.  Tercentenary-  Ball.  Selection 
of  Tercentenary  Queen.  Memorial  Town  Hall. 

June  14 — P.M.  Flag  Day  Exercises.  North- 
ampton Lodge  of  Elks 

June  21 — A.M.  C^urch  Services. 

P.M  Firemen's  Muster,  sponsored  by  Hat- 
fleld Firemen's  Association. 

June  22 — P.M.  Choral  Concert,  Hampshire 
Choral  Society.  Memorial  Town  Hall. 

June  23 — Open. 

June  24 — P.M.  Barbershop  Quartet  Sing- 
ing. Pioneer  Valley  Chorus  (S  P.E.B.S,Q.S.A.) . 

June  25 — P.M.  Pageant.  Rear  of  Junior 
High  Sch03l. 

June  26 — P  M.  Smith  Academy  Reimlon. 

June  27— A.M.  Sports  Day,  Athletic  Field 

3  P.M.  Commemorative  Exercises. 

P.M.  Block  Dance,  Campus  of  Elementary 
School,  sponsored  by  Hatfleld  Firemen's 
Association. 

June  28 — 1:30  P.M.  Tercentenary  Parade. 

June  25-27 — Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit. 

June  21-28 — Museum,  Dlcklnbon  Memorial 
Hall,  Exhibits  of  Hatfleld  Memorabilia,  spon- 
sored by  Hatfleld  Book  Club. 

June  21-28 — Former  Shattuck  Gun  Shop 
(Old  MllK   open  to  the  Public,  Antiques. 

October  11-18 — First  Congregational 
Church,  300th  Anniversary  events. 

October — Combined  Smith  and  Williams 
Colleges  Concert  sponsored  by  Smith  College. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gtonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  obligation  of  Government 
to  inform  itself  of  injustice,  and  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  redressing  just  griev- 
ances. Because  it  Is  a  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  are  denied  full 
and  free  access  to  the  liberties  most 
citizens  take  for  granted,  simply  because 
these  luckless  ones  are  poor  or  ignorant 
or  members  of  some  ethnic  minority,  this 
Congress  established  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  to  investigate  these 
grievances  and  assist  in  resolving  them. 

But  the  high  exp>ectations  that  I  had 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
reached  a  sad  decline  when  I  observed 
the  operation  of  the  Commission  at  close 
range.  I  do  not  know  if  the  performance 
of  the  Commission  in  its  San  Antonio 
hearings  in  December  1968  is  typical  of 
that  body's  operations.  I  hope  not,  be- 
cause if  that  performance  is  typical,  the 
value  of  the  whole  operation  is  very 
much  open  to  question. 

I  remember  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  used  to  be  pil- 
loried because  it  paid  witnesses.  But  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  if 
there  is  guilt  on  the  one  hand  the  same 
facts  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  of  in- 
nocence on  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  hired  a  number  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  help  it  prepare  for 
its  San  Antonio  hearings.  A  number  of 
those  same  people  who  helped  set  up 
the  hearings  later  appeared  as  witnesses 
before  that  hearing,  but  the  Commission 
never  identified  these  people  as  em- 
ployees or  former  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  hearings  also  heard  from 
paid  expert  witnesses,  who  were  paid 
consulting  fees  for  their  work  in  testify- 
ing, but  these  were  not  identified  as  paid 
witnesses  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  person  who  testifies  out  of  his 
own  motivation  and  a  person  who  is  paid 
to  prepare  testimony.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  being  an  employee  one 
week  and  a  witness  the  next.  That  dif- 
ference is  the  same  difference  between 
an  honest  deal  and  a  stacked  deck. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  any  more  right  to 
stack  the  deck  at  its  hearings,  by  direc- 
tion or  by  indirection,  than  does  any 
other  agency  of  this  Government. 

I  will  make  available  to  the  House  full 
details  of  this  matter  at  a  later  date. 
For  the  moment,  however.  I  ask  you  to 
read  the  account  of  this  odd  Commission 
practice  as  it  appeared  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  and  News  last  Saturday. 
I  stated  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
that  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  had 
stacked  the  hearings,  and  that  its  re- 
port could  have  been  written  without 
having  gone  to  the  trouble  of  conduct- 
ing hearings.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
how  right  I  was. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News,  May  23.  1970] 

Witnesses  Were  Paid 
{ By  Kempier  Dlehl ) 
A  group  of  key  witnesses  who  appeared  at 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  hear- 
ings In  San  Antonio  on  Dec.  &-14,  1968.  per- 
formed extensive  services  for  the  commission 
prior  to  the  hearings  for  which   they  were 


paid  amounts  ranging  from  $50  to  $75  a  day, 
US.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzales  disclosed  Fri- 
day. 

Among  thoee  who  received  substantial  pay- 
ments for  services  were  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Ruiz, 
who  gained  nationwide  headlines  with  an 
attack  on  FBI  agent«  in  his  testimony,  and 
Rev.  Ed  Knieger,  formerly  in  the  Valley 
Ministry  of  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches, 
who  charged  Texas  Rangers  with  brutal 
treatment  of  striking  farm  workers  there 
Ruiz  was  paid  8525  for  seven  days  work, 
according  to  a  commission  report,  and  Krue- 
ger  received  $350  for  a  similar  number  of 
days. 

Largest  sum  paid  to  a  South  Texas  witness 
for  services  prior  to  the  hearings  went  to 
Mike  V.  Gonzales,  Del  Rio  attorney,  who 
criticized  the  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  involving  Mexican-Americans.  He  re- 
ceived $1,575  for  21  days  work. 

Others  receiving  fees  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts Included  Erasmo  Andrade,  recently  de- 
feated in  a  Democratic  primary  race  against 
State  Sen.  Wayne  Connally.  He  was  paid 
$350  for  seven  days  work. 

Andrade  was  not  a  witness. 

Raul  Valdez,  director  of  the  Guadalupe 
Community  Center,  was  paid  $250  for  five 
days  work,  but  was  not  a  witness.  He  was  re- 
ported by  the  commission  to  have  provided 
the  commission  with  contacts  with  young 
people  in  San  Antonio. 

A  more  recent  recipient  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission  funds  was  Edward  L.  Holmes, 
recently  defeated  in  a  Democratic  primary 
race  for  the  legislature.  He  was  paid  $625 
for  12  V2  days  work  during  the  1970  fiscal 
year. 

Rep.  Gonzales  took  note  of  the  explanation 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that 
it  is  not  permitted  under  the  law  to  •'utilize 
the  resources  of  voluntary  or  uncompensated 
personnel  .  .  ." 

But  he  took  Issue  with  the  failure  of  the 
commission  to  Identify  witnesses  who  had 
been  en^jloyed  prior  to  the  hearing. 

"This  bears  out  what  I  said  at  the  time," 
declared  Gonzales,  who  had  been  critical  of 
the  selection  of  witnesses  by  commission 
staffers.  "I  knew  It  was  a  hand^jlcked  and 
pre-dlrected  affair." 

Gonzales  noted  that  the  commission  had 
engaged  two  witnesses  in  the  role  of  paid, 
expert  witnesses.  These  were  Jack  Forbes, 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  who  described  Mexican- 
Americans  as  a  "conquered"  population,  and 
Alex  Mercure  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.  The 
congressman  observed : 

"There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with 
hiring  consultants  and  expert  witnesses.  But 
It  seems  a  startling  oversight  that  these 
persons  were  not  identified  as  paid  experts  at 
the  hearings.  " 

Gonzales  released  a  r^jort  by  the  commis- 
sion which  described  duties  performed  by 
varloxrs  consultants  in  fiscal  1969. 

Of  Ruiz,  it  related: 

"Assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  San 
Antonk)  hearing.  Through  his  work  as  a 
priest  in  the  Mexican-American  area  of  San 
Antonio,  he  provided  commission  staff  mem- 
bers with  many  contacts  with  potential 
witnesses." 

Krueger  was  described  as  having  assisted 
In  preparations  for  the  hearings  The  report 
related:  "His  inthmate  knowledge  and  wide- 
spread connections  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  were  helpful  to  commission  attorneys 
In  their  Investlgationa  and  interviews  of  ap- 
propriate witnesses." 

Bllke  Gonzales  was  said  to  have  helped  In 
hearing  preparations  with  "a  great  deal  of 
Information  and  a  nvmiber  of  contacts  knowl- 
edgeable m  the  areas  of  education  and  the 
administration  of  justice." 

Of  Andrade  8  services,  the  commission  re- 
ported: 

"Provided  consultant  services  to  the  Office 
of  Oen»al  Counsel  In  connection  with  pr^- 
aratlon  for  the  San  Antonio  hearing. 
Through   his   familiarity   with   many   com- 
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munlty  groups  In  San  Antonio  he  Introduced 

commission  attorneys  to  persons  knowledge- 
able with  respect  to  hearing  Issues." 

Edwin  Galda  of  San  Antonio  was  listed 
as  receiving  $1,275  for  17  days  of  work  as  a 
photographer  for  the  commlsfilon.  Several 
other  San  Antonians  were  listed  as  working 
either  In  Fiscal  1969  or  Fiscal  1970  as  con- 
sultants, but  their  duties  were  not  described. 
There  Included  Peter  P.  Nabekov.  four  days 
for  $240;  Edwin  J.  Stanfield.  10  days  for 
$500;  Jose  V.  Urlegas.  seven  days  for  $350; 
and  Richard  J.  Bela.  49  days  In  Fiscal  70. 
for  $3,675. 


Maij  25,  1970 


May  25,  1970 
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IS  OEP  CAPABLE  OF  REACTING  TO 
THREATS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
S  ECURITY  ?— MINIATURE  BEAR- 
INGS ARE  VITAL 

<Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extrajieous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened 
hearings  last  week  to  consider  all  the 
pending  trade  bills,  including  H.R.  16920. 
This  bill  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
limit  the  importation  of  textiles  and 
leather  footwear  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  reach  a  negotiated 
agreement  with  foreign-supplying  coim- 
tries.  In  addition,  this  bill  amends  the 
Trade  Elxpansion  Act  of  1962  to  liberalize 
the  "escape  clause"  and  adjustment 
assistance  for  firms  and  workers  injured 
by  increased  imports. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  16920  because 
of  the  apparent  reluctance  of  foreign 
supphers.  particularly  Japanese,  to 
reach  any  agreement  on  textiles  or 
leather  footwear  to  establish  a  fair  and 
orderly  trade  in  these  articles.  In  taking 
this  position.  I  do  not  oppose  an  expan- 
sion of  trade  or  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  but  do  insist  that  it  be  fair  trade. 
Our  marketplace  must  not  serve  as  an 
unlimited  dumping  ground  for  foreign 
mills  and  factories  in  countries  which  do 
not  have  the  enlightened  labor  legisla- 
tion which  we  enjoy.  I  personally  have 
long  urged  that  by  a  system  of  differen- 
tial tariffs  we  could,  and  should,  en- 
courage such  countries  to  improve  their 
working  conditions  and  raise  their 
standards  of  living. 

The  closing  of  shoe  or  textile  plants 
in  my  district  has  already  destroyed 
many  job  opportunities.  Even  worse,  it 
has  created  unemployment  among  many 
people  who  are  least  able  to  recover — 
those  whose  ages  or  skills  often  prevent 
them  from  being  otherwise  employed  or 
retrained. 

While  I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
present  lost  job  opportunities  in  textiles 
and  leather  footwear,  I  am  also  deeply 
troubled  that  the  National  security  of  aU 
Americans  is  threatened  by  the  inaction 
of  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
in  adjusting  the  importation  of  minia- 
ture and  instrument  precision  ball  bear- 
ings. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TRADE  ACT 

I  introduced  last  week  an  amendment 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
which  provides  for  the  sub.stitution  of  the 
Secretar\-  of  Defense  for  the  Ehrector  of 
the  Ofla:e  of  Emergency  I*reparedness  in 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 


of  1962.  the  "NaUonal  Security  Amend- 
ment." Incorporation  of  this  amendment 
in  16920  will,  in  no  way,  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  the  initial  scope  of  this  bill; 
but  instead  will  more  clearly  insure  the 
preservation  of  our  national  security  and 
mobilization  readiness  as  they  are  af- 
fected by  conditions  of  foreign  trade.  My 
remarks  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  232  states 
that: 

Upon  the  request  af  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  upon  application  of  an 
Interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate 
Investigation  In  the  course  of  which  he  shall 
seek  Information  and  advice  from  other  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies,  to  de- 
termine the  effects  on  the  National  security 
of  Imports  of  the  article  which  Is  the  subject 
of  such  request,  application  or  motion. 

My  own  observation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  OEP,  in  the  miniature  and  instru- 
ment bearing  investigation  which  I  fol- 
lowed closely,  is  that  the  Director  of  the 
OEP  has  not  conducted  an  investigation 
— instead  he  has.  at  the  very  most, 
caused  an  investigation  to  occur;  he 
has  had  no  sense  of  the  immediate;  dem- 
onstrated no  initiative;  and,  in  fact,  has 
paid  nothing  but  lip  service  to  the  intent 
of  section  232.  A  review  of  previous  in- 
vestigations by  the  OEP,  together  with 
the  circiunstances  of  the  miniature  and 
instrument  bearing  investigation  will 
demonstrate  the  reasons  for  my  concern 
and  the  resulting  amendment. 

RESmUAL  on-   STANDS  ALONC 

A  total  of  29  basic  industries  have  filed 
applications  with  the  OEP  on  the  basis 
that  competing  imports  represented  a 
threat  to  national  security.  These  have 
included  such  products  as  fluorospar, 
watches,  residual  oil,  rifles,  cobalt,  tung- 
sten, steam  turbine  generators,  and  anti- 
friction bearings.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  time  required  for  the 
OEP  to  arrive  at  a  negative  finding,  inso- 
far as  the  petitioner  is  concerned,  is  ap- 
proximately 2  years.  I  do  note  that  one 
case,  involving  textiles,  has  been  under 
investigation  since  1961.  The  fact  that 
the  Congress  is  now  considering  textile 
import  legislation  hardly  speaks  well  for 
the  role  of  the  OEP  in  this  matter.  In 
many  cases  petitioners  eventually  become 
physically  or  financially  exhausted  and 
withdraw  their  request  for  investiga- 
tion— that  is.  the  bureaucrsicy  has  man- 
aged to  outlast  them. 

On  only  one  occasion  has  the  OfiBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  managed  to 
come  through  to  prevent  a  threat  to  our 
national  security.  An  application  filed  on 
January  22,  1959,  requested  an  affirma- 
tive decision  involving  residual  oil.  Imme- 
diately prior  to  this,  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Robert  Kerr  in  the  Senate  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn  in  the  House  passed  resolutions  de- 
fining the  limit  of  imports  which  would 
impair  the  national  security.  Strangely 
enough,  the  OEP  made  a  positive  finding 
for  the  oil  producers  within  only  36  days. 
One  might  be  forgiven  for  suspecting 
that  factors  other  than  our  national  se- 
curity entered  into  this  finding,  indeed, 
my  own  recent  experience  would  indicate 
that  national  security  matters  are  the 
last  items  to  be  considered  in  any  inves- 
tigation processed  by  the  OEP. 


OEP    INVESTIGATION MINIATURE    AND 

INSTRUMENT    BEARINGS 

Two  small  companies  in  my  district, 
New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearings.  Inc.,  of 
Peterborough,  and  MPB  Corp.  of  Keene, 
currently  produce  90  percent  of  the  min- 
iature ball  bearirigs  manufactured  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  get  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  merits  of 
their  case — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  per- 
formance of  every  ship,  missile,  airplane, 
tank,  and  nuclear  device  in  our  defense 
arsenal  and  every  vehicle  in  the  space 
program  is  dependent  upon  the  per- 
formance and  availability  of  these 
bearings. 

Additionally,  the  production  of  these 
bearings  represents  a  highly  specialized 
manufacturing  capability  not  imme- 
diately available  in  other  segments  of 
the  metalworking  industry.  Over  the  last 
few  years  these  two  manufacturers  have 
found  themselves  in  increasingly  hope- 
less competition  with  lower  priced  im- 
ports from  Japan.  But.  mind  you — and 
I  hope  free  traders  wiU  note  this  well— 
they  cannot  sell  in  the  only  important 
foreign  market,  that  is  Eastern  Europe. 

Fully  believing  the  language  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  these  two 
companies  through  their  trade  associa- 
tion, the  Anti-Friction  Bearing  Manu- 
facturers Association,  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  OEP  on  January  31.  1969. 
Since  March  of  that  year  they  have 
borne  the  entire  personnel  and  financial 
burden  of  pursuing  this  application  with, 
by,  through  and  around  the  OEP.  To  say 
the  very  least,  it  has  been  an  educational 
and  discouraging  experience  for  all 
concerned. 

As  best  I  can  determine,  the  initial 
investigation  by  a  minor  bureaucrat  in 
the  OEP  who  sent  copies  of  the  industry's 
application  to  "interested  Government 
agencies"  that  is,  those  agencies  who 
could  comment  on  the  allegations  and 
statements  made  in  the  application.  The 
OEP's  role  in  this  procedure,  from  all 
evidence  available  to  me,  consisted  of 
placing  a  copy  of  the  application  in  a 
manila  envelope,  WTiting  a  cover  letter 
and  sending  the  package  to.  let  us  say. 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  You 
might  say  they  punted  on  first  down. 

NATIONAL       SECURITY       VERSUS      INTERNATIONAL 
COURTESY 

At  the  same  time,  further  copies  of 
the  application  were  circulated  to  the 
foreign  producers  cited  as  those  whose 
imported  product  was  impairing  the  na- 
tional security.  Replies  were,  in  time,  re- 
ceived from  German,  Swiss  and  Japa- 
nese firms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Japanese  were  able  to  comfortably 
obtain  a  30-day  extension  beyond  the 
time  normally  allowed  to  prepare  their 
"rebuttal"  to  the  application  of  the  do- 
mestic industry.  In  retrospect,  this  pro- 
vided me  with  my  first  Inkling  that 
"emergency  planning  '  was  somewhat  of 
a  misnomer,  and  that  national  security 
could  take  second  place  to  international 
courtesy. 

On  May  1.  1969.  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers waived  the  right  to  file  fuither 
comment  upon  the  Japanese.  German 
and  Swiss  submittals.  These  rights  of 
rebuttal  were  waived  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
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gency  Preparedness.  At  the  time  we  were 
under  the  impression  that  this  would 
help  insure  speedy  resolution  of  this 
investigation. 

A  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
May  17.  1969.  by  the  Director  of  the  OEP 
gave  formal  notice  of  this  waiver  and 
further  stated: 

I  hereby  find  that  National  security  in- 
terests require  that  this  Investigation  be 
concluded  as  promtply  as  feasible,  and 
hereby  give  notice  that  any  rebuttal  or  other 
material  which  any  party  proposes  to  sub- 
mit In  connection  with  this  investigation 
should  be  submitted  within  15  days  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  this  notice  Ln  the 
Federal  Register.  The  file  in  this  investiga- 
tion win  be  closed  ae  of  that  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  May 
30,  2  days  before  the  file  was  "closed," 
the  Japanese  submitted  further  data. 

During  the  June  1969-January  1970 
period,  members  of  industry  continually 
contacted  the  OEP  with  a  view  toward 
determining  the  arrival  time  of  the  re- 
sponses due  to  OEP  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Commerce,  Defense, 
NASA,  et  cetera.  Each  time  such  a  re- 
quest for  information  was  made,  indus- 
try was  told  that  the  OEP  had  no  real 
authority  and  could  only  "urge"  prompt 
responses  from  other  agencies.  In  short, 
it  would  appear  that  the  ability  of  this 
particular  agency  to  perform  under 
"emergency"  conditions  would  be  pri- 
marily confined  to  a  wringing  of  hands. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  at 
no  time  during  the  last  6  months  of  1969 
did  a  member  of  this  agency  publicly 
contact  the  applicants  with  a  view 
toward  further  data  clarification  or  with 
a  thought  of  doing  any  of  its  own 
investigative  work. 

OTHER    AGENCIES    CARRY    THE    BALL 

Reports  were  finally  received  by  the 
OEP  from  agencies  such  as  DOD.  Com- 
merce and  Labor  only  as  the  result  of 
the  interest  and  dedication  of  a  few  ap- 
pointive officials — notably  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  David  Packard;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business,  Ken- 
neth N.  Davis;  and  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  International  Affairs, 
George  H.  Hildebrand.  Without  their 
abilities  and  enthusiasm  and  without 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  applicants, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  OEP  would  yet 
have  responses  to  this  "emergency" 
situation. 

The  conduct  of  the  OEP  after  the  ar- 
rival of  these  various  agency  responses 
has  been  even  more  curious  and  discour- 
aging. I  am  aware  that  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Commerce  were  asked  in 
January  and  February,  1970,  to  reply  to 
questions  raised  by  a  double-dealing,  do- 
mestic producer-importer  in  July  of 
1969 — these  questions  having  been  orig- 
inally introduced  6  months  prior  to  the 
submittal  of  agency  responses.  Why  were 
these  questions  not  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  agencies  at  the  time  of 
their  original  introduction? 

I  am  also  aware  of  additional  informa- 
tion solicited  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  from  the  Japanese  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  concerning  facts  in  issue  in 
the  investigation,  without  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate. 


The  description  of  facts  contained  in 
the  submittal  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
Bearing  Industrial  Association  wholly 
related  to  labor  skills  required  to  produce 
miniature  and  instrument  ball  bearings 
in  the  high  precision  grades.  Certainly 
factual  examinations  of  the  training  time 
of  workers  to  produce  miniature  and 
instrument  bearings ;  additional  training 
to  upgrade  labor  skills ;  and  the  function 
in  the  manufacturing  process  which  re- 
quires skilled  labor  should  be  a  matter 
of  public  record  in  this  section  232  in- 
vestigation, subject  to  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  by  all  parties. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  of 
1965,  or  at  the  very  least,  of  the  adminis- 
trative policies  of  the  act.  It  also  raises 
questions  about  the  advice  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OEP  to  tlie  domestic  industry 
to  waive  its  rights  for  a  rebuttal  in  May 
of  1969  and  the  closing  of  the  record.  An 
expeditious  and  prompt  finding  in  this 
investigation  seems  as  far  away  now  as  it 
did  a  year  ago. 

In  short,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  OEP,  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  exists  only  as  a  placebo  for 
American  industry  and  was  never  in- 
tended to  function  in  the  role  of  an 
investigative  or  dicisionmaking  agency. 
Its  sole  role  after  15  months  of  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  imports  of  miniature 
and  instrument  precision  ball  bearings 
has  been  to  solicit  and  obtain  informa- 
tion, but  neither  to  interpret  nor  digest 
nor  form  an  opinion. 

GIVE    RESPONSIBILITT    TO   DOO 

Having  found  itself  with  favorable 
agency  reports,  finally,  the  OEP  has  gone 
to  the  foreign  producers,  and/or  Govern- 
ment agencies,  with  questions  obviously 
designed  to  postpone  the  day  when  a  de- 
cision must  be  made.  I  submit  that  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  national  security 
of  the  coimtry  is  at  stake,  that  an  office 
having  such  a  poor  track  record  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  play  a  vital  role.  I 
further  submit  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  whose  mission  is  clearly  demon- 
strable, is  better  qualified  to  make  such 
findings — that  is,  "Do  the  imports  of  a 
particular  commodity  threaten  to  impair 
the  country's  national  security?"  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  incentive  to  make  such 
a  finding  promptly  is  considered  more 
consistent  with  the  role  and  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  DOD  than  with  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  From 
the  record  I  have  seen,  the  OEP  is  best 
left  with  its  floods  and  fires. 


KANSAS  COMMUNITY  PRIDE 
PROGRAM 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ^ 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans take  pride  in  their  work,  their  fam- 
ilies, their  communities,  and  their  Na- 
tion. It  is  £in  American  characteristic  of 
first  importance — prompted  by  our  free 
enterprise  system,  our  diverse  opportuni- 
ties for  individual  expression  and  ticcom- 
plishment  and  our  collective  efforts,  both 


public  and  private,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  citizens. 

For  Kansans  concerned  about  the  con- 
ditions of  their  communities,  the  term 
"pride"  has  taken  on  new  meaning  and 
significance.  Communities  throughout 
the  State,  with  the  initiative  of  local 
leaders,  will  soon  undertake  the  chal- 
lenging Kansas  commimity  PRIDE  pro- 
gram. 

PRIDE  is  an  acronjrm  for  program- 
ing resources  with  initiative  for  devel- 
opment effectiveness.  It  is  an  effort,  co- 
ordinated by  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Economic  Development  and  the  Kansas 
State  University's  cooperative  extension 
service,  to  draw  the  entire  State  together 
tlirough  an  overall  resource  development 
emphasis.  The  program  should  encour- 
age all  Kansas  communities,  regardless 
of  size,  to  compare  themselves  with 
others,  compete  for  statewide  recogni- 
tion, and  earn  cash  achievement  awards. 

COMMUNITY    AWARENESS    PHASE 

PRIDE  begins  with  a  far-reaching 
Community  Awareness  IHiase.  Through 
the  initiative  of  civic-action  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  or  newly  organized 
development  groups,  communities  will 
imdertake  local  self -study,  evaluate  their 
assets  on  the  basis  of  established  criteria, 
and  consider  alternative  ways  to  achieve 
local  improvements. 

The  K-State  cooperative  extension 
service  will  provide  educational  liaison  as 
needed. 

COMMUNtTT    ACTION    PHASE 

The  Community  Action  Phase  provides 
an  opportunity  for  communities  to  take 
positive  steps  to  correct  shortcomings 
which  come  to  light  during  the  aware- 
ness phase. 

Blue-ribbon  recognition  will  be  award- 
ed to  communities  which  meet  high 
standards  of  excellence  in  particular 
categories.  As  accomplishments  are  eval- 
uated by  outside  judges,  and  recognized, 
the  communities  will  be  awarded  a  blue 
ribbon  to  display  on  signs  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  towns. 

Community  Action  will  be  evaluated 
in  the  following  areas: 

Community  planning,  including  com- 
munity-coimty  cooperation  and  zoning. 

Economic  development,  including  agri- 
culture, agribusiness,  and  industrial 
development. 

Community  services,  including  health, 
fire  and  police  protection. 

Utilities  evaluation,  particularly  water, 
sewage,  street-lighting,  solid-waste  dis- 
posal and  pollution  control. 

Housing,  including  building  codes  and 
financing. 

Transportation,  especially  facilities  for 
accommodation  of  automobiles  and  air 
craft. 

Education,  including  youth  and  adult 
education  achievement. 

Community  enrichment,  extending  to 
parks  and  recreation,  cultural  and  tour- 
ism attractions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PRIDE  steering  c<xn- 
mittee  will  direct  the  overall  program. 
Thirteen  outstanding  Kansans  have  been 
appointed  to  the  committee — Kansans 
personally  committed  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  State.  I  know  their 
efforts  will  be  complemented  by  local 
leaders  everywhere,  for  Kansans  have 
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traditionally  considered  tlie  development 
of  attractive  and  prosperous  communi- 
ties as  central  to  their  duties  as  good 
citizens. 

I  coiigratulate  those  that  have  made 
PRIDE  possible,  for  this  imaginative 
initiative  should  mean  more  progress  for 
our  Sute. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.^ 

Mr.  MII,rT=^R  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
daj-  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  indiuduals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  American  worker  can  buy  more  for 
his  worktime  than  any  other  worker  in 
the  world.  The  American  cost  of  living  is 
still  the  lowest  of  any  economy.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  worktime  cost  of  a  pound  of 
beef;  182  minutes  for  the  Japanese  work- 
er; 150  for  the  Soviet:  110  minutes  for 
the  Frenchman;  70  minutes  for  the  West 
German :  56  minutes  for  the  Argentinian 
and  13  minutes  for  the  American  worker. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  PEACE  " 

( Mr.  McCORMACK  '  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert  I  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks  I  include  a  well-considered 
and  soundly  written  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Catholic  Standard,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  archdiocese  of  Washington, 
in  its  issue  of  May  21.  1970. 

Among  other  observations  well  stated, 
the  editorial  says: 

We  stand  foursquare  for  world  peace  and 
bow  to  no  man  or  movement  in  the  Intensity 
of  our  dedication  to  this  desire.  But  we 
realize,  too,  that  peace  without  honor  is  not 
peace  at  all. 

Also: 

The  time  has  come  to  throw  away  the 
Communist  flags  and  bajmers  and  raUe  our 
owTi  flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  It  also  is 
time  to  resolve  that  whatever  decision  we 
follow  must  give  the  leaat  poeslble  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies.  Only  through 
strength  of  our  own  national  character  can 
peace  be  guaranteed. 

The  editorial  follows:  j 

IProm  the  Washington   (VC.)    Catholic 

Standard.  May  21.  1970) 

In  Search  or  Peace 

The  volatile  nature  of  the  demonstrations 
on  many  college  campuses  and  at  other  places 
throughout  the  country  makes  It  obvlotis 
that  uncontrolled  emotionalism  Is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problems  we  face  In  Vietnam 
or  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  To  label  as 
"hawks"  those  who  do  not  give  Immediate 
and  hysterical  support  to  the  demand  for 
Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  is  not  a  true  expression  of  the  real 
concerns  of  most  people  and  only  exacerbates 
the  situation. 

Most  Americans  want  p>eace.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  concerned  about  the  extent 
of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  But  most 
Americans  do  not  want  peace  at  any  price. 
They  know  we  are  engaged  in  battle  with  an 
enemy  who  is  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
all  the  principles  we  hold  essential  for  free- 


dom. The  real  question  in  most  minds  is 
whether  Vietnam  today  is  the  time  and  place 
for  the  confrontation. 

The  flaunting  of  Vletcong  banners  «uid  flags 
Is  a  direct  affront  to  most  loyal  Americans 
regardless  of  their  views  on  Vietnam.  The 
extolling  of  the  so-called  merits  of  Commu- 
nist leaders  as  part  of  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  our  continued  participation  In 
Vietnam  Is  doing  nothing  less  than  giving  aid 
and  support  to  our  enemies.  The  American 
people  have  exercised  a  higher  degree  of  toler- 
ance toward  this  type  of  activity  than  can  be 
found  in  any  ofther  country  in  the  world. 

Despite  the  statements  of  many,  Including 
some  of  our  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  "es- 
tablishment" has  not  reacted  with  excessive 
force.  Most  arrests  have  been  made  for  crimi- 
nal activity.  In  most  instances  the  legal 
charges  have  been  for  misdemeanors.  At  the 
same  time,  property  destruction  Is  mounting 
into  many  millions  of  doUars  for  which  no 
lecompense  has  been  demsoided  from  the 
perpetrators. 

More  students  are  killed  in  traffic  accidents 
each  weekend  than  have  been  killed  in  all 
the  violent  confrontations.  Police,  National 
Guardsmen  and  others  have  shown  remark- 
able restraint,  on  the  whole,  In  the  face  of 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

A  small  minority  of  Americans,  many  of 
whom  should  know  better,  have  substituted 
polemic  for  reason.  Their  activities  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  actlon-orlented 
segment  of  the  communications  media.  This 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
possibly  has  delayed  the  resolution  of  thf. 
situation  In  Vietnam.  Some  knowingly  and 
others  unknowingly  have  actually  encouraged 
the  enemy  to  refuse  to  make  any  compronUte 
in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Nobody  really  wants  to  be  drafted  to  flght 
in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  nobody  really  wants  to 
be  drafted  at  all  But  to  destroy  ROTC  facil- 
ities from  which  a  future  volunteer  army 
must,  in  large  part,  be  recruited,  runs  directly 
contrary  to  a  major  demand  of  the  dissenters. 

We  stand  foursquare  for  world  peace  and 
bow  to  no  man  or  movement  In  the  intensity 
of  our  dedication  to  this  desire.  But  we 
realize,  too.  that  peace  without  honor  is 
not  i)eace  at  all.  All  too  many  will  consider 
no  formula  for  peace  other  than  their  own. 
We  are  open  to  any  reasonable  approach. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  sense  that  the 
will  of  the  American  people  calls  for  a  dis- 
engagement In  Vietnam.  If  this  Is  so.  we 
accept  It.  But  this  disengagement  must  be 
intelligently  planned  and  carried  out.  The 
President  has  committed  himself  to  this 
proposition.  But  his  plan  will  succeed  only 
if  there  Is  unified  support  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

The  time  has  come  to  throw  away  the  Com- 
munist flags  and  banners  and  raise  our  own 
flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  It  also  is  time  to 
resolve  that  whatever  decision  we  follow 
must  give  the  least  possible  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies.  Only  through  the  strength 
of  our  own  national  character  can  peace  be 
guaranteed. 

"FVee  speech  and  lawful  dissent,  yes,  dis- 
loyalty, no."  is  the  only  kind  of  a  motto  that 
makes  sense. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  CALL  NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE  ON  INFLATION 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

<Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state 
of  our  national  economy  has  reached  the 
crisis  stage.  The  high  level  of  prosperity 
inherited  by  this  administration  has 
been  dissipated.  The  administration  by 
its  slavish  piu"»uit  of  archaic  economic 


policies  has  foisted  on  this  Nation  the 
first  recession  since  1961,  accompanied 
by  the  worst  inflation  in  20  years.  Un- 
employment is  now  officially  recorded  at 
4.8  percent.  Because  of  loss  of  overtime 
and  a  reduction  in  the  workweek,  loss 
of  employment  is  actually  much  greater. 
In  the  last  6-month  period  the  gross  na- 
tional product  declined  sharply  from 
$731  to  $724  billion,  a  sharper  drop  than 
in  the  last  recession  of  1960-61.  This 
acute  economic  deterioration  was  experi- 
enced at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living 
was  rising  at  a  fantastic  6.5  percent  an- 
nual rate. 

Orthodox  economic  theory  holds  con- 
tinued escalating  unemployment  and 
continued  escalating  price  increases  to 
be  mutually  exclusive,  yet  month  after 
month  we  witness  even  greater  inflation 
accompanied  by  rising  joblessness.  Eco- 
nomic policymakers  of  this  administra- 
tion have  obviously  discovered  a  truly 
revolutionary  economic  doctrine,  a  doc- 
trine which  not  only  permits  but  appar- 
ently promotes  simultaneous  inflation 
and  recession. 

The  American  workingman's  credulity 
is  taxed  to  the  utmost  when  he  is  asked 
to  sacrifice  his  job  and  livelihood  in  the 
name  of  the  same  old  outdated  economic 
philosophies  of  the  1950's,  His  plight  is 
compoimded  when  he  is  asked,  in  addi- 
tion, to  pay  more  for  his  groceries,  his 
rent,  and  his  clothes,  with  the  wages 
which  he  is  no  longer  receiving. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  average  worker 
no  longer  has  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policies.  Those  in 
high  places  in  the  executive  branch,  I 
fear,  are  prone  to  forget  that  unemploy- 
ment is  a  matter  of  humanity,  not  of 
statistics.  The  Americsui  workingman  is 
not  some  laboratory  animal  to  be  finan- 
cially and  emotionally  dissected  in  the 
interest  of  validating  an  economic  theory 
of  doubtful  wisdom.  He  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  human  being.  When  he  loses  his 
job  and  that  loss  is  accompanied  by  ever 
mounting  costs  for  those  necessities  of 
life  which  his  family  requires,  he  is  a 
tragic  figure. 

Thanks  to  New  Deal  reforms,  the  im- 
employed  today  are  not  likely  to  experi- 
ence the  utter  economic  deprivation 
which  was  the  lot  of  their  predecessors 
40  years  ago  under  President  Hoover. 
Those  now  unemployed,  and  those  who 
will  certainly  join  them  shortly  unless 
present  policies  are  quickly  reversed,  are 
nevertheless  going  to  suffer  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  their  standard  of  living. 

Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  imemployment  on  the 
human  dignity  of  those  experiencing  it. 
Unemployment  is  morally  debilitating. 
It  undermines  all  of  the  traditional  val- 
ues, self  reliance,  pride,  optimism,  and 
an  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  which 
have  made  us  great  as  a  people  and  as 
a  nation. 

The  immediate  reversal  of  present  eco- 
nomic policies  I  regard  as  of  the  highest 
national  priority. 

In  order  that  this  countrj'  may  extri- 
cate itself  from  tlie  economic  morass 
which  has  befallen  us,  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  sugjmon  without  delay  a  Na- 
tional CMiference  on  Inflation  and  Un- 


employment. Such  a  conference  should, 
of  course,  include  the  leaders  of  finance, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  as 
well  as  professional  economists.  It  should 
also,  most  certainly,  include  representa- 
tives of  the  imemployed. 

I  am  con\1nced  that  the  United  States 
is  faced  with  an  economic  crisis  of  major 
magnitude,  I  have  unbounded  faith  in 
this  Nation's  capacity  and  the  inherent 
strength  of  its  economy.  But  I  am  most 
pessimistic  as  to  what  the  continuation 
of  present  economic  policies  portends  for 
our  future.  I  feel  thax  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Inflation  and  Un- 
employment is  of  vital  necessity  if  we 
are  to  develop  the  national  policies  nec- 
essary to  reverse  the  inflationary  and 
recessionary  trends  of  the  past  year.  Only 
thus  will  we  be  able  to  honor  this  Govern- 
ment's solemn  commitment  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  pledging  itself  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  healthy  and  viable  national 
economy. 

If  we  honor  that  commitment  this 
Nation  will  be  able  during  the  coming 
decade  to  raise  its  standards  of  educa- 
tion, raise  its  standards  of  health,  raise 
its  standards  of  housing,  eUminate  pov- 
erty, and  accomplisli  all  of  those  things 
which  I  believe  all  men  of  good  will 
earnestly  desire  so  as  to  produce  a  t)etter 
life  for  our  fellow  men  and  for  posterity. 
Should  we  renege  on  this  commitment, 
however,  this  country  will  in  the  1970's 
possess  neither  the  means  nor  the  will 
to  attain  tliat  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  which  we  all  wish 
to  attain. 

Mr  President,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  The  decision  is  yours.  * 


A  MOTHERS  LETTER 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  she  wrote  to  President  Nixon. 

At  a  time  when  a  hard  core  of  dis- 
senters occupies  every  headline,  hers  is  a 
voice  that  cannot  seem  to  break  through 
the  blockade  thrown  up  by  the  domi- 
nated press  against  commonsense.  rea- 
son, and  caution.  About  the  only  way  I 
can  add  emphasis  to  what  she  has  said 
in  this  letter  is  to  read  it  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  see  that  it  is  made 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record.  She 
and  I  have  no  access  to  the  pages  of  the 
dominated  press  or  the  cameras  of  the 
dominated  television  news.  But  by  add- 
ing our  voices  to  those  which  appear  oc- 
casionally here  in  the  Record,  we  make 
it  a  permanent  record  of  these  times  so 
that  future  generations,  future  histori- 
ans will  be  able  to  see  that  there  were 
some  who  were  not  deluded  as  to  what  is 
at  stake  in  the  war  in  Vietnam:  that 
there  were  some  who  knew  what  the 
struggle  there  was  all  about:  that  all 
judgment  did  not  fly  to  bruitlsh  beasts 
and  some  maintained  their  reason. 


I  am  proud  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  my  con- 
stituent. It  is  an  honor  to  represent  her. 
This  is  her  letter: 

SKREVEPORT.  iJL.,  May  17, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President, 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Mine  is  Just  one  small 
voice  iu  the  wilderness  of  mis-informed,  mis- 
guided, misanthropic  American  citizenry 
who,  in  their  bewilderment,  are  now  blaming 
you,  Mr,  President,  for  this  appalling  situa- 
tion into  which  our  country  has  fallen. 

All  thinking  people  are  aware  that  the 
events  leading  to  our  present  crisis  are  not 
the  fault  of  one  man  or  two  or  three  men 
but  of  we,  the  American  public  .  .  .  many  of 
us  too  apathetic  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities In  the  proper  fashion. 

When  I  mention  the  American  crisis  I  am 
not  referring  to  your  recent  actions  In  Cam- 
bodia but  to  the  shocking  demonstrations  on 
college  campuses  and  elsewhere  throughout 
our  country.  We.  in  Louisiana,  are  solidly 
with  you  in  your  recent  action  which  was 
long  overdue.  You  have  displayed  great  cour- 
age and  self-sacrifice  in  making  your  de- 
cision. If  you  or  someone  of  your  caliber  had 
been  at  tlie  helm  of  our  Government  months 
or  even  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  this  action 
would  have  been  taken  at  the  proper  time 
.  .  .  instead,  we  have  had  leaders  who  were  so 
afraid  of  Jeopardizing  their  own  political  ca- 
reers that  they  did  not  mind  spending  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  most  promising 
young  men. 

I  have  a  son  in  Vietnam,  serving  In  the 
U.S.  Army  for  his  third  (voluntary)  year  .  .  . 
he  is  an  interpreter  and  is  now  on  assignment 
In  Saigon.  His  previous  two  years  were  spent 
in  rehabilitation,  teaching,  etc.  among  the 
Montegnards  and  other  tribes  who  were 
bombed  out  of  their  homes.  My  son  Is  in  Viet- 
nam because  he  is  a  consclentous  American 
who  feels  there  Is  work  to  be  done  there  and 
that  someone  must  do  It  to  prevent  our  en- 
tire country,  ultimately,  from  being  sur- 
rounded and  over -run  with  the  Communists 
whose  insidious  progress  here  has  already 
been  so  largely  reflected  by  demonstrations 
and  riots  here  at  home. 

When  people  ask  me  if  I  worry  about  my 
son,  I  answer  "I  worry  about  all  six  of  my 
chUdren  but  I  realize  that  there  are  as 
many  hazards  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  if  he  Is 
going  to  be  killed,  would  that  he  be  doing 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  that  I  know  he  is 
dying  for  a  reason  ...  for  it  is  a  good  rea- 
son to  help  those  who  are  tmlnformed  and 
need  guidance  .  .  .  and,  by  helping  these 
people,  he  Is  also  helping  his  own  people". 
There  must  certainly  be  more  glory  In  being 
hit  by  a  North  Vietnamese  bullet  than  by  a 
sniper's  buUet,  fired  from  a  campus  domltory. 

My  son  Is  only  one  of  thousands  who  feel 
this  way  .  .  .  they  are  all  normal  young 
men  .  .  .  some  with  a  college  education, 
some  not  ...  all  have  the  same  aspirations 
as  any  other  normal  young  man  .  .  .  and 
they  would  dearly  love  to  be  beck  home, 
making  a  prop)€r  home  for  their  wives  and 
children  .  .  .  but  only  after  they  have  fin- 
ished what  they  set  out  to  do. 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  a  demonstra- 
tion is  planned  on  the  campus  of  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute  In  Ruston.  La.  on  May 
23  ...  a  demonstration  In  reverse  this  time 
because  It  Is  In  support  of  your  actions  .  .  . 
and  a  protest  to  other  students  throughout 
this  country  for  their  recent  actions.  We 
pray  that  this  type  of  demonstration  may 
reach  epidemic  proportions  too  and  who 
knows  in  this  age  of  "monkey  see.  monkey 
do"? 

Thank  you  for  listening,  Mr.  President. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Btttt  D.  Jones. 


THE  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  NIXON 
ALMOST  2  TO  1 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  ex-tend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude exti-aneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
interesting  headline  caught  my  eye  in  the 
current.  May  26,  issue  of  National  Re- 
view. It  was,  "Who  Is  Makng  All  This 
Fuss?"  I  was  attracted  by  it.  I  suppose, 
because  I  have  wondered  the  same  thing. 
It  has  long  been  apparent  to  me  that  the 
majority  of  the  people,  silent  or  not, 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  effort  to  secure  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  has  been  apparent  to  me  because 
I  am  not  stampeded  by  Chet  and  David, 
John  Lindsay.  Abbie  Hoffman,  Doc  Spock 
or  any  of  the  other  revolutionaries  whose 
primary  aim  in  life  is  the  destruction  of 
this  Nation. 

Before  others  succumb  to  panic  over 

the  demands  of  the  new  Amerika  Red 

Guard,  I  suggest  they  read  this  item  to 

see  who  really  is  making  all  this  fuss: 

Who  Is  Making  Aix  This  Fuss.' 

Who  is  making  all  this  fuss?  Who,  in  terms 
not  of  this  individual  or  that  but  of  the 
larger  sections  of  the  jKipulatlon?  Well, 
"youth,"  it  would  seem,  to  begin  with.  But 
no,  not  youth  without  further  definition; 
rather,  campus  youth,  college  students.  Less 
than  half  of  the  young  p>eople  of  college  age 
actually  go  to  college,  and  not  many  of  the 
nonstudents  have  been  sighted  in  the  dem- 
onstrations, marches  and  riots.  And  what 
percentage  of  college  students?  The  noisiest 
percentage,  certainly,  and  altogether  a  good 
many,  no  doubt.  By  no  means  all.  There  are 
hundreds  of  college  campuses  where  there 
have  been  no  disturbances,  and  more  hun- 
dreds where  there  is  a  non-disturber  contin- 
gent and  a  good  many  politically  uninterested 
students  who  have  gone  along  for  spring  fun 
and  games. 

So,  coUege  students  with  the  qualifications 
aforesaid.  Add.  then,  a  lot  of  teachers  (espe- 
cially from  liberal-arts  faculties),  ministers 
and  preachers,  writers  and  artists,  publicists, 
a  big  majority  of  the  media-types  In  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  TV,  a  number 
of  liberal  suburban  housewives  and  fright- 
ened or  demagogic  politicians  ,  ,  . 

In  broad  outline  that's  about  It,  No  farm- 
ers. Very  few  workers,  skilled  or  unsklUed, 
as  the  New  Ycwk  construction  workers  have 
dramatically  displayed  along  Wall  Street  and 
at  John  Lindsay's  City  Hall.  The  leaders  of 
a  few  unions — mostly  with  left-wing  back- 
grounds— but  hardly  any  of  the  big  and  basic 
unions  In  manufacturing,  construction, 
transport,  etc.  Few  engineers  or  techni- 
cians— you  don't  see  in  the  chorus  many  of 
the  people  who  do  things  like  bring  Apollo 
13  back. 

In  short  and  in  sum,  the  apocalyptic  yak- 
king  Is  being  done  by  the  yakkers:  the  col- 
lege students  or  some  of  them  (by  economic 
definition,  a  parasitic  class)  plus  the  verbal- 
ists, the  merchants  of  words.  The  people 
who  raise  the  nation's  food,  build,  warm, 
light  and  furnish  its  homes,  clothe  It,  drive 
Its  trains,  trucks,  buses,  ships  and  aircraft — 
the  producers — have  declined  to  Join  the 
verbalists'  crusade.  They  don't  like  the  war 
any  more  than  anyone  else  does.  But  they 
like  their  country,  on  net,  and  they  dont 
want  to  wreck  It.  They  are  ready  to  go  along 
with  policy  decisions  of  the  duly  elected 
President  and  commander  In  chief,  or  at 
least  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
they  believe  him  when  he  explains,  for  ex- 
ample, why  temporary  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia are  a  necessary  part  of  his  plan  to  bring 
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the  war  to  a  tolerable  close.  It  was  after  the 
Cambodian  operation  had  begun  and  the 
President  had  discussed  It  that  a  Oallup 
poll  showed  the  citizens  supporting  him  by 
nearly  two  to  one  [bT^c  to  31%). 

Who,  then,  "spealcs  for  America"  right 
now?  Confusion  arises  because  It  is  the 
sp)eakers — the  professional  speakers,  the 
word  merchants — who  do  moot  of  the  speak- 
ing and  the  loudest  speaking,  and  have  a 
near  monopoly  control  over  the  speaking 
apparatus.  They  are  the  ones,  therefore,  that 
are  mostly  heard,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  are  huffing  and  puffing,  all  right,  but 
by  the  evidence  they  are  not  yet  In  a  posi- 
tion to  blow  the  house  down.  It  Is  Just  possi- 
ble that  they  are  being  taken  a  little  too 
seriously — by  the  rest  of  us  as  well  as  by 
th»mselves.  His  perhaps  overly  conciliatory 
reaction  to  the  verbal  storm  suggests  that  the 
President,  too.  may  have  focused  his  concern 
too  exclusively  on  the  verbalists.  Undoubt- 
edly It  should  be  his  aim  to  calm  passion 
and  bring  his  countrymen  together.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  might  well  have  supple- 
mented his  appeasing  gestures  toward  the 
frothing  dissenters  by  a  warm  phrase  or  two 
for  the  producing  majority  that  stands 
with  him. 


MSGR.  THOMAS  J.  DRISCOLL 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  the  fiber  of  our  Nation  and 
of  its  communities  has  remained  strong 
throughout  history  due  in  great  part  to 
the  efforts  of  men  and  women  who  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  the  stability  and 
improvement  of  our  society.  The  people 
in  this  category  represent  numerous  vo- 
cations and  professions,  such  as  religious, 
social  service,  health,  legal,  public  serv- 
ice and  so  forth.  Many  of  them  through 
their  lifetime  evidence  no  regard  for 
their  own  comfort  or  material  gain,  but 
Instead  devote  all  of  their  energy  with 
the  sole  desire  that  these  efforts  will 
prove  meaningful  to  their  fellow  human 
beings.  As  I  see  it,  the  only  compensa- 
tion enjoyed  by  this  noble  segment  of 
our  citizenry  is  the  satisfaction  which 
I  would  hope  they  enjoy  within  their 
hearts  in  recognition  of  the  achievement 
of  others  resultant  from  their  efforts. 

One  who  falls  into  the  category  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  is  a  man  whom 
through  my  lifetime  I  have  held  in  great 
esteem,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Dris- 
coll,  retired  pastor  of  my  home  city 
church.  St.  Patrick's  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
who,  on  April  16,  1970,  God  called  to  his 
heavenly  reward.  News  of  his  death  was 
indeed  distressing,  but  to  me  there  was 
solace  in  the  thought  that  I  know  of  no 
man  who  was  better  prepared  to  meet 
his  Maker  than  Monsignor  Driscoll. 
About  a  month  previous  to  his  death, 
Mrs.  Hanley  and  I  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  an  evening  with  him.  It  wjis  in- 
teresting to  note  that  he  had  set  aside 
his  traditional  concern  for  administra- 
tive detail.  He  was  light  hearted,  relaxed 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  his  retirement 
statxis.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was 
biding  his  time  awaiting  the  call  of  God, 
whom-^he  iiad  served  so  well  on  earth. 
His  funeral  service  was  indeed  appropri- 
ate to  the  greetness  of  this  magnificent 
servant  of  Gotl.    I  commend  the  eulogy 


provided  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsig- 
nor William  J.  Walsh,  as  well  as  the 
Homily  at  the  vigil  of  his  death,  as  pre- 
sented by  FY.  Edward  J.  Hayes : 

Victory  Over  the  Woru) — Otjr  Fafth 

(Eulogy  for  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  DrlscoU,  given 

by  Rev.  Msgr.  William  L.  Walsh,  Tuesday, 

April    21,    1970,    at    St,    Patricks    Church, 

Syracuse,  N.Y.) 

From  his  Island  exile  In  Patmos,  St.  John 
could  see  with  the  eyes  of  faith  the  &nal 
triumph  of  the  crucified  saviour  over  the 
world.  Surely,  human  wisdom  could  have 
predicted  no  such  triumph.  Arrayed  against 
the  Infant  Church  were  the  might  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Intellectual  supremacy 
of  Greece,  the  very  vastness  of  the  world 
which  St.  John  and  his  brother  priests  had 
been  sent  to  conquer.  Against  the  might  of 
Rome,  they  could  offer  only  meekness,  against 
the  Intellect  of  Greece  only  humanlUty. 
against  the  vastness  of  the  world  and  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space  only  the  certi- 
tude of  faith. 

And  that  faith  Indeed  conquered  Rome  and 
Greece.  Indeed,  it  used  the  engineering 
genius  of  Rome  to  provide  transportation 
and  communication,  even  as  It  used  the  in- 
tellectuaJ  prowess  of  Greece  to  formu'ate  a 
philosophy.  It  penetrated  the  vast  reaches  of 
he  earth  and,  as  new  lands  were  discovered, 
he  faith  was  brought  to  their  peoples  by 
the  successors  of  St.  John  and  the  other 
apostles 

Faith  gave  the  martyrs  the  courage  to 
accept  torture  and  death.  It  made  of  purity  a 
priceless  gem  In  a  world  of  debauchery.  It 
Inspired  the  noblest  achievement  In  arts  and 
letters.  And,  most  of  all.  It  comforted  untold 
millions  with  the  certainty  of  Infinite  Justice, 
Infinite  mercy,  and  endless  happiness  In  the 
possession  of  God  Himself. 

What,  then  is  this  faith,  that  conquers  the 
world,  that  is  the  ultimate  victory.  We 
learned  long  ago  that  It  Is  God's  free  gift,  the 
divine  virtue  whereby  we  believe  in  God  and 
aU  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  through  His 
Son,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  the  memory, 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  priest,  a  co-worker 
with  St.  John  and  all  the  hero  priests  of  his- 
tory, a  sharer  in  the  great  priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  man  of  many  virtues  but  outstand- 
ingly a  man  of  firm  unshakable  faith.  And 
that  faith  was  the  driving  force,  the  guiding 
light  of  his  life.  It  inspired  his  vocation  In 
the  midst  of  a  devout  family,  a  vocation 
which  was  nourished  by  the  selfless  lives  and 
single-minded  devotion  of  the  priests  and 
sisters  of  St.  Lucy's,  and  by  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  guidance  of  the  seminary  facul- 
ties at  St.  Charles  and  St.  Bernard's  and 
which  came  to  frutlon  with  his  ordination 
some  fifty-eight  years  ago. 

And  that  same  firm  faith  made  zeal  for  its 
triumph  the  mark  of  his  priesthood.  As  a 
very  young  priest  he  served  the  People  of 
God  in  St.  Francis  de  Sales  parish  In  Utlca 
under  the  gpuidance  of  his  great  and  good 
friend  Monsignor  Doody.  When  he  was  named 
pastor  of  St.  Patricks  Taberg,  his  faith  Im- 
pelled him,  despite  a  complete  lack  of  means 
to  begin  the  mission  that  Is  now  the  parish 
of  St.  Joseph  In  Lee  Center.  His  p>astorate  at 
St.  Francis  Xavler,  Marcellus,  and  St.  Cecilia, 
Solvay,  were  marked  by  that  same  magnifi- 
cent faith  that  brought  the  people  of  God 
of  those  parishes  ever  closer  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  head  of  Its  Divine  Founder.  And 
then,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  came  to  this 
great  parish  of  St.  Patrick.  Again  his  firm, 
active  driving  faith  made  him  seek  out  the 
bets  for  his  people.  The  triumph  of  the  faith 
for  which  he  strove  would  settle  for  nothing, 
short  of  the  best.  Particularly  In  the  field 
of  Catholic  education  did  he  Insist  upon  the 
best  and  would  accept  no  less. 

But,  if  one  phase  of  his  ministry  stands  out 
above  all  else  it  was  his  zeal   in  fostering 


vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  the  religious 
life.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  example  of 
his  own  life;  there  was  guidance,  there  was 
material  help  when  needed.  There  was  always 
his  own  obvious  love  for  the  Church  and  its 
work.  All  these  made  easier  for  many  the 
paths  to  the  priesthood  and  to  religious  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  occasion  of  Monsignor  Driscoll 's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  ordination,  the 
preacher  quoted  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect 
had  who  designed  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  In 
London.  The  inscription  reads.  "If  you  seek 
his  monument,  look  about  you."  Look  not  at 
the  buildings  or  their  adornment,  beautiful 
as  they  may  be.  Rather,  look  at  the  people  he 
has  served  and  inspired.  These  are  his  monu- 
ment, his  eulogy.  He  would  want  no  other. 

The  funeral  of  a  priest  brings  the  People  of 
Gad  together  in  a  unique  way.  The  bishops 
c^me  to  bless  and  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  one 
who  has  lightened  the  awesome  burden.  His 
brother  priests  come  to  offer  their  grateful 
prayers  for  one  whose  fraternal  love  of  them 
has  made  him  their  beloved  companion.  HIb 
parishioners  come  to  thank  God  for  the 
j'aces  poured  out  on  them  through  his 
iiands.  AU  come  to  beg  God's  mercy  and 
welcome  for  one  who  strove  so  hard,  to  Imi- 
tate His  Son,  whose  faith  has  not  Its  victory. 


The  Good  Shepherd 

The  movie.  The  Song  of  Bernadette,  ends 
with  the  phrase,  "For  those  who  believe,  no 
explanation  is  necessary.  For  those  who  do 
not  believe,  no  explanation  Is  possible." 

I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  some 
yesj-s  back  about  a  parishioner  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's who  was  assisting  a  recently  arrived 
resident  of  Tlpp>erary  Hill  in  his  desire  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  Faith.  As  the  story 
goes,  he  spent  half  the  time  explaining  the 
Catholic  Faith  to  his  friend,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  explaining  Msgr.  Driscoll. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  movie,  "PVsr 
those  who  knew  and  loved  and  respected 
Msgr.  Driscoll,  no  explanation  is  necessary. 
For  those  who  did  not  know  him,  perhaps 
no  explanation  is  possible."  We  are  gathered 
here  tonight  as  those  who  knew  and  loved 
and  respected  him. 

Tonight  we  shall  not  try  to  speak  of 
Msgr.'s  fifty-eight  years  of  priesthood  and 
his  various  assignments  In  the  Diocese.  We 
will  leave  that  to  tomorrow's  homlllst,  Msgr. 
WsJsh.  We  shall  only  speak  as  we  knew  him 
during  his  thirty  years  at  St.  Patrick's. 

Msgr.  Driscoll  was  a  man  of  strength.  He 
thought  strongly.  He  spoke  strongly.  He  acted 
strongly.  One  could  not  be  Indifferent  to  him. 
One  necessarily  reacts  strongly  to  a  man  of 
such  strength.  Msgr.  Drlscoll's  middle  name 
was  John.  In  so  many  ways,  he  was  so  like 
his  namesake,  John  the  Baptist,  a  man  of 
unique  strength.  At  times  we  might  have 
wished  he  were  more  like  the  gentler,  love- 
able.  John  the  Evangelist.  But  like  John  the 
Baptist,  he  was  what  he  was.  He  was  strong 
in  his  love  for  the  Church.  Strong  In  his  love 
of  the  priesthood.  Strong  In  his  love  for  St. 
Patrick's. 

He  was  a  man  of  definite  leadership  abili- 
ty. He  never  left  anyone  In  doubt  as  to  what 
direction  the  parish  and  he  were  heading. 
One  might  question  at  times  as  one  does 
with  every  leader,  some  or  many  of  his  In- 
dividual decisions  or  his  style  of  leadership. 
But  there  can  be  no  questioning  that  for 
over  30  years,  he  provided  good,  solid,  stable 
leadership  for  St.  Patrick's. 

One  of  Msgr.'s  proudest  boasts  was  the 
number  of  vocations  from  St.  Patrick's  dur- 
ing his  pastorate.  How  often  he  would  speak 
of  this  in  a  beaming  fashion.  Yet,  he  was 
reallsitlc  enough  to  reoognize  that  whatever 
his  hunun  contribution  to  such  a  mysterious 
divine  calling.  It  was  of  an  indirect  nature. 
Never,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  he  boasted  about 
this,  did  he  ever  speak  to  anyone  individually, 
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or  to  a  class,  or  to  the  school  as  a  whole  about 
vocations.  But  he  did  speak  about  vocations 
by  what  he  himself  was,  a  dedicated  priest. 
He  did  speak  about  It  through  his  emphasis 
on  family  life,  for  It  Is  there,  he  insisted,  that 
one  learns  that  the  faith  Is  worth  living  for. 
the  faith  is  worth  giving  one's  life  for.  He 
spoke  about  It  throtigh  his  love  for  his  fel- 
low priests. 

Priests  were  always  welcome  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's, They  were  welcome  as  guests,  be 
they  travelling  missionaries  or  prleets  who 
came  to  Syracuse  to  establish  a  Retreat  House 
and  a  Oatholic  College.  They  all  enjoyed 
Msgr's  hospitality.  Priests  were  always  wel- 
come to  visit.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight 
for  us  to  see  Msgr.  in  his  room  at  his  desk 
with  his  familiar  green  eyeshade,  his  suspend- 
ers and  his  undershirt,  sitting  at  his  desk 
piled  high.  Yet,  he  always  had  time  for  a 
visit.  He  enjoyed  sitting  back,  lighting  up  his 
Perogl  Italian  cigar,  and  giving  you  all  the 
time  you  wanted.  He  was  a  great  boet  And 
If  you  didn't  drop  by  for  a  couple  of  months, 
he  would  Inevitably  greet  you  with  the  re- 
mark, "Hello  stranger." 

How  he  loved  this  parish  church.  He  began 
renovations  of  it  almost  as  soon  as  he  came. 
For  yecu-s  he  carried  his  vision  of  what  he 
wanted  the  Church  to  be.  But,  Insistent  as  he 
was  on  his  "pay-as-you-go-plan"  It  was  only 
after  many  years  that  his  vision  became  a 
reality.  When  his  dream  went  up  in  flames 
In  the  tragic  fire  of  January,  1966,  our  hearts 
all  went  out  to  him.  But  that  tragedy  taught 
us  what  caliber  of  a  man  we  had  for  a  pastor. 
Though  many  felt  that  because  of  his  age  he 
wouldn't  have  the  determination  to  see 
through  the  restoration  he  never  had  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  as  he  put  It.  if  God  would 
give  him  the  strength,  he  would  restore  It 
even  more  beautifully  than  It  was  before. 
And  this  he  did. 

He  was  a  man  of  strength  who  expected 
and  respected  strength  In  others.  He  was  a 
^  man  of  honesty  and  openness  who  could  not 

3  tolerate  anything  else  in  others.  He  was  not 

X  a  respecter  of  persons.  He  was  the  same  with 

all,  be  they  his  Bishop  or  his  assistant,  be 
they  his  parishioner  or  civic  leader.  If  his 
opinion  were  asked  or  If  he  felt  It  ought  to 
be  given,  he  said  what  he  felt  ought  to  be 
said. 

As  you  know,  for  some  years  Msgr.  Driscoll 
was  a  Diocesan  Consultor.  The  Code  of  Canon 
Law  states  that  "all  persons  whose  . . .  coun- 
sel is  required  must  respectfully,  truthfully 
and  sincerely  state  their  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter." I  feel  certain  that  in  the  history  of  our 
Diocese,  no  pilest  has  been  more  conscien- 
tious In  this  matter  than  Msgr.  DrlscoU. 

He  always  looked  for  and  expected  the  best 
from  everyone.  The  effort  he  expected  others 
to  expend  was  not  Just  their  best,  not  even 
100%.  but  as  he  so  often  put  It.  100%  plus. 

We  know,  human  beings  iMlng  what  they 
are.  that  to  work  with  a  man  of  such 
strength,  of  such  expectations,  of  such  deci- 
siveness, requires  exceptional  tact  and  ex- 
traordinary flexibility.  I  suppose  this  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  orer  the  years  It  has  been 
Sisters  of  exceptional  ability  and  extraordi- 
nary talent  who  have  been  stationed  at  St. 
Patrick's  School.  And  what  a  boon  this  has 
been  for  the  quality  of  education  and  espe- 
cially for  vocations  to  the  convent. 

In  many  of  his  plays.  Shakespeare  has 
developed  the  theme  that  the  personality 
trait  that  Is  usually  one's  greatest  asset,  the 
source  of  one's  greatness,  Is  also  usually  one's 
greatest  liability,  Msgr.  Is  no  exception  to 
this.  But  this  Is  precisely  what  makes  bis 
shortcomings.  If  not  from  too  little  zeal,  but 
too  much  zeal,  not  from  too  little  love  for 
the  faith  and  the  parish,  but  perhaps  too 
Intensive  a  love. 

What  a  heritage  he  has  left  us  at  St 
Patrick's.  In  many  ways  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  For  Instance,  In  regard  to  the  Uturgy. 
Many  years  ago  he  initiated  active  partlclpa- 
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tlon  and  the  Offertory  Procession.  He  taught 
us  what  it  means  to  pray  together.  How  in- 
tolerant he  was  of  slovenly,  hurriedly  said 
prayers.  He  had  the  courage  to  do  away  with 
the  taking  up  of  a  collection  during  Mass 
because  It  was  not  conducive  to  prayerful 
recollection.  Courage,  perhaps  better  said,  he 
had  faith  In  his  parishioners  and  their  gen- 
erosity that  they  did  not  have  to  be  coaxed 
or  shamed  to  fulfill  their  financial  responsi- 
bilities. 

What  an  emphasis  he  put  on  family  life. 
Proud  as  he  was  of  St.  Patrick's  School,  he 
re-Iterated  Sunday  after  Sunday,  that  the 
school  was  not  a  substitute  for  and  would 
not  usurp  the  responsibilities  of  the  parents. 
While  there  would  be  order  in  the  school, 
the  discipline  of  children  was  to  be  taught 
m  the  home,  A  good  formal  elucation  would 
be  given  the  children  at  school.  But  the  edu- 
cation of  children  must  begin  and  be  fur- 
thered In  the  home.  And  that  love  of  the 
faith,  the  love  of  the  Mass,  and  the  practice 
of  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments,  this  was 
the  primary  responsibility  of  parents  and 
that  as  the  church  has  insisted,  there  would 
not  be  and  was  not  any  regimentation  of 
these  matters  either  during  school  hours  or 
after  school  hours. 

He  had  the  magnificent  ability  to  make 
the  best  of  any  situation.  As  we  all  know, 
he  was  not  Inclined  to  retire  as  our  pastor. 
And  yet.  realizing  the  inevitability,  he  did. 
And  he  made  the  most  of  it.  He  continued 
to  exercise  his  priestly  work  to  the  extent 
that  he  could. 

There  are  many  more  things  that  could 
be  said,  many  more  that  ought  to  be  said. 
As  individuals  and  as  a  parish,  we  all  have 
so  many  personal  memories  of  Msgr.  For 
whether  we  sought  It  to  be  this  way  or  It 
Just  happened,  he  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  for  these  thirty-two 
years.  And  there  were  so  many  ordinary, 
un-eventful  occurrences  that  he  with  his 
dramatic  ability  transformed  Into  exciting 
all -Important  parish  eventaJWho  can  ever 
forget  the  dramatic  saga  Of  the  cutting 
down  of  the  blue  spruce  tree.  But  all  this 
has  become  part  of  the  folk  lore  of  the 
parish.  And  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  But 
I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to  be  told  and 
re-told  many  times  and  in  many  places  here 
on  Tlpperary  Hill. 

We  are  here  tonight,  not  Just  as  friends 
of  Msgr.,  but  as  those  who  shared  with  him 
a  unique  faith,  faith  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  died  and  rose  again,  faith  In  the  Son  of 
Ood  who  said,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life;  he  who  believes  In  me,  even  If  he 
die  shall  live."  We  believe  that  Msgr.  and 
all  of  us  will  rise  together  at  the  Resur- 
rection on  the  last  day.  We  pray  that  even 
now  Ood  will  bestow  upon  him  his  hundred- 
fold for  having  left  all  and  followed  him 
during  this  life,  and  that  one  of  the  many 
mansions  of  which  Jesus  spoke  of  In  his 
Father's  house,  will  now  be  Msgr.'s  "House 
by  the  Side  of  the  Boad." 

Bdltors  Note:  The  above  was  given  as  a 
Homily  at  the  Vigil  of  the  death  of  Moa- 
slgnor  DrlscoU  on  Monday,  AprU  20th.  1970 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hayes,  a  native  son 
of  St.  Patrick's  poiMb. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  {is  follows  to: 

Mr.  BURLisoN  of  Missouri  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGcs) ,  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr,  Stuckzt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS),  for  today  through  Wednesday, 
May  27,  on  account  of  ofBclal  business. 

Mr,  Danisl  of  'Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS),  from  3:20  pjn.  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


Mr,  BtraTON  of  California,  for  May  25 
through  May  27,  1970,  on  account  of 
official  business,  participating  as  an  offi- 
cial delegate  In  the  parliamentary  ex- 
change program  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Prance. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois) ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois) ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  LuKENS  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois) ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  BiESTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
i^NDEHsoN  of  Illinois) ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  CTHisHOUf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Monday,  May  25  through 
Wednesday,  May  27,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Rivers,  for  May  26,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Gavdos  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BERT>,  for  Monday.  May  25,  through 
Wednesday,  May  27,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today  through 
Wednesday,  May  27,  on  accbtmt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Patten  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business, 

Mr,  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Blanton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee),  for  today  through 
May  27,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rttppe  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  accotmt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mekds)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  PoLBT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bocgs),  for  today  through  Wednesday. 
May  27.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRANTEaO 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wold)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to:) 

Mrs.  Heckur  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  on  May  26,  1970,  for  30 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cattery)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remailu  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  to:) 

Mr.  OoNZALEz.  today,  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  McPall.  on  May  26,  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MoHTGOMBRY,  on  May  26,  for  10 

minutes. 

Mr.  Phyor  of  Arkansas,  on  June  1,  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  on  June  2.  for 
60  minutefi. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  on  June  3,  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  Mekva,  on  June  3.  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  Pickle  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  wsis  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoAQs,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson  In  two  Instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roth  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  McCormack.  today, 
on  the  late  George  Stewart. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pepper,  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
the  bill  H.R.  15073. 

I. The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wold)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nklsen. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BtTSH. 

Mr.  Wyj£an  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr  Qote  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKIneally  in  two  instancee. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  WHrrKHTTRST, 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Qxjillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Aysxs. 
.    Mr.  I4ANCXN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cateery)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ExLBE&a  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Orn.'fUEK  in  two  iListances. 

Mr.  MoNXflOMKAY  in  two  iostances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  RooERS  of  Colorado. 

-  M*.  BoLLma.  '■  '-^     -•        'f^^- 

'  Mr.  Thohpsok  -of  V^^  Senef  In  ttfb 
instances.    ■- 

-' M*.  Rivers  to  two  tostaaices.  ' 

^  -Mr.  TClflwr.  -  ^''  ia'*' 

■    Mr.  EowAiwe  of  CalLfomla.       '  -  -  ■''^-'- 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances^  tj?  Jfijr. 

Mr.  RTAwln  five  Instances.  ^^  ^  ■  • ' 

Mr.FRASEH.  •u-:in«   ylT. 

Mr.  JAeoM.       w'   •'•---  ■  ■'■-y^'^i  "l^- 
' '  MP.  GoNZALBSitk  t*b  lifetaaefa." '     '  ^ 
Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances.  • 

-  Mr.  Pattin  In  two-  bistance&;^  •  -"  ^  ' 

-  'Mr, Klttczynski.  ■■'■''  ^^  '-^•' 

- '  Mr.  Rogers  of  PJorida  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  xmder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  528.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  aa 
the  "BflUers  Ferry  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  fcnown 
as  the  WUllam  "Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir;  to 
the  CTommlttee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  3176.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  development  of  a  tuna  fishery  In  the 
Central  and  Western  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

8.  3Sd4.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  724  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tension of  the  site  of  the  additional  oflice 
building  for  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
purpose  of  addlOon  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uo  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  tru- 
ly enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlook  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock; 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Hblvj; 

HJt.  8403.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  San- 
born Lumber  Co.,  Inc.; 

KJR.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (retired) :  and 

HJl.  9910.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Hanni- 
bal B,  Taylor. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  RTT.T.  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

a  962.  An  act  to  provUle  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CAPFERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly  I  at  6  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  36.  lyro,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  "XXTV,  executive 
communications  vere  tfiktti  from  the 
Speaker's  tai)le  and  referred  as  follows: 

2077.  A  letter  tr«m  the  Assistant  Secistary 
oj  S^ate  for  Congressional  llelatlon*.  trans- 
mitting ct^ies  of  a  Presldtot!ai  deterxnlna- 
tlon  authortelng  military  grant  assistance 
and  military  sales  *o  «  country  in  Asia,  pur- 
silant  to  ths  provisions  of  the  Toretc^  Aseist- 
anoe  Act/  thf  Fbrelgn  MUttory  Sales  Act,  and 
ti>e  Fae«ign  Asststavce  and  Belated  Progiazu 
Ap{>{oprlaaon  Act  of  1970;  to  th«  Committee 

2078.  A  letter  tforp.  the  Aasistant'feecretary 
or*  the  Air  Pbf6«   (Manpower  and  Befl«ry« 


Affairs) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  uniformed 
services,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  37 
U£.C.  1008  ta);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education.  &ad  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  grant  relief  to  payees  and  spe- 
cial Indorsees  of  fraudulently  negotiated 
checks  drawn  on  designated  depositaries  of 
the  United  Stales  by  extending  the  avail- 
ability of  the  check  forgery  Insurance  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Senicea,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Heating.  Refrigeration,  and  Sewage 
Disposal  Plaut  in  Arlington,  Va.,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

REcrrvB)  noM  the  Comptroller  General 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  opportunities  for  savings  through  the 
elimination  of  nonessential  stock  items.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unrecovered  costs  in  providing  ad- 
dress correction  service  to  postal  patrons, 
Post  Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverjwnent  Operations. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  an  inappropriate  source  of  power 
tised  as  a  basis  for  allocating  costs  of  water 
pesouroes  projects.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Functions) ,  Department  of  the  Army,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Water  Resources 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

[Pursuant  to  an  ordar  on  the  House  Matf  21, 
1970,  the  following  report  wae  filed  May 
Zi.  1970] 

Mr.  McMillan:  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  imi.  A  Wll  to  amend  the 
Dlstrtot  of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association 
Act  <aept.  No.  91-11 18>.  Referred  to  the 
Oommtttea  of  the  Whole  Ho<ase  on  the  State 
ofthsUnJon.  l,  .".    ^   1 

[Submitted  'Mav  Z5,i97b\ 
Mr.  DENT:    Committee  cm  House  Appro- 
priations. S.  3333.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  fix  the  s^hscrlptlon  price 
of    the   dally    Congressional    Record    (Rept. 
Ko.  91-1119).  Referred  to  tha  Committee  of 
the  WJiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TiBNT:   Committee  on  House  Appro- 
priations. H3.   14462.  A  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  special  policemen  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes;   with  amendments  (Rfpt.  No.  01- 
1120).    Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the 
Whole  ^ouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  DENT.  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
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tratlon.  H.B.  14463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  compensa- 
tion for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Re- 
port No.  91-1121) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12758.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish a  volunteers  In  the  park  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Report  No.  91-1122).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    Bn.Tfl    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  "KXJl,  public 
^His  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  17767.  A  blU  to  regulate  rents  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purp>os«s; 
to   the   Committee   on   the   District   of    Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  17768.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-468  relating  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Gunner>-  Range  and  the  Badlands  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  17769.  A  bill  to  permit  the  duty  free 
entry  of  containers  designed  for  use  in  the 
packing,  transporting,  or  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  17770.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    in    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather   footwear,   and   for   other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.   DWVER: 
HJl.  17771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fontgo 
Military  Sales  Act  to  prohibit  aaslstaDoe  to 
Cambodia,   and   for  other   purf>oses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ERLENBORN    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Pkrkiks,  Mr.  Atms,  Mrs.  Gkzzn 
of    Oregon,    Mr.    Qtnx,    Mr.    Dki«t, 
Mr.  Bdx  of  Caltfomla,  Mr.  PncDr- 
SKi,    Mr.    Bsio    of    New   York.    Mr. 
Hathawat,    Mr.    Dbujotback,    Mr. 
BuBTOM    of    CaUfiomla.    Mr.    EacR, 
Iklr.  Steweb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Col- 
lins, fiir.  ScHKBLE,  Mr.  Ruth,  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.   17772.   A  bill  to  authorize  a  WMte 
House    Conference    on    Education ;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and   LolMr. 

By  Mr.  Fascsu,  (lor  himself.  Mr.  Btjt- 

TON,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 

'  Halpbrn,    Mr.    Hanna,    Mr.    KTaos. 

Mr.  MofilNEALLY,  Mr.  IAsu/skoS  Call- 

fomla.    Mr.    Na.    Mr.    Olsek.    Mr. 

I'j.r.    FB^FKB,    Bifr.    ROBKKTRAIk    Mr.     SaSK, 

Mr.    Charles   H.    Wilson,    and    Mr. 
Wright)  : 

HJl.  17773.  A  bin  to  define  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  Untted  States  to  m. 
tervene  abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  conaent  of  the  Congrees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

PR.  17774.  A  bUl  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness'the  Cranberry,  otter  Creek,  and  Dolly 
SodB  areas  In  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  in  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cnmmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

^.^,  17776.  A  trth'to  ptttrtblt  tftfe  fnrnteh-' 
Img  of  malilng'lwt*  ahd  othet  fists  of  nfitoes 
opaildresies  fi>r  6i*femm«nt  ageocie*'  to  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  UM  «!  tlie 
U.S.  ma' is.  and  fpr  o^ber  purpose?;  to  the 
Oetninltt^  bn  Pftet  Oifflce  *id  ND!^'iliervi|ee. 

h;Rv  n*77»  A  »!*&  td  T^yuJre' ni«iir(B  lis* 
bnflfiBrritfOE0g)Acp  :iaftB  tntntlwtaiacU^  Gflia* ! 
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eral,  and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  information  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  with  respect  to  their  Identity 
and  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists,  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  names  from  mailing  lists,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  17777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
mailing  list  dealers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.    17778.   A   WU   to  amend   the  Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act   to   ban   poly- 
phosphates  In  detergents  and   to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  con- 
trol water  jwllutlon  by  synthetic  detergents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGKR: 
H.R.   17779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide 
for  a  national  environmental  data  bank;  to 
the    Committee    on   Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
KB..  17780.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  dally  determinations 
of  the  extent  of  environmental  pollution,  to 
establish  an  environmental  quality  Index,  to 
disseminate  publicly  Information  on  pollu- 
tion, and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJi.  17781.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  Individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  17782.  A  bill  to  preserve,  stabilize,  and 
reactivate  the  domestic  gold  miwiTig  industry 
on  public.  Indian,  and  other  lands  within 
the  United  States  and  to  Increase  the  do- 
meetlo  production  of  gold  to  provide  the 
requirements  of  industry,  national  defense, 
and  other  nonmonetary  uses  of  gold;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SCHEUEB: 
HJR.  17783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  In  the  cost 
of  prtrtectlng  certain  shore  areas  In  order 
to  authorl«e  tecreased  Federal  participation 
In  the  cost  of  projects  providing  hxirrlcane 
protiactton:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works, 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (by  request) : 
H.R.  17784.  A  bill  to  establish  an  JKnvlran- 
mental  .Financing  Authority  to  aaslat  In 
the  financing  of  waste  treatment  facllltlea, 
and  for  other  pttrpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAHLEB  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  17785.  A  blll_to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  VVhic\e"Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  (uttaUlshinent  oi  standards 
relating  to  automobile  litter  containers;  to 
the  Commltt^  on  Interstate  "and  Foreign 
CoButterce. 

3By  Mr.  ABBItT: 
HJl.  17786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  flqul" 
table  sJbarlng  of  tint    9.S.  -martcet  by  elec- 
tionlc  articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign 
origin;  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself,   Mr. 
MAJT.T.TAHn.  lyir.  Clark,  Mr.  Lknnqjt. 
and  Mr.  Gsovn) : 
HJl.  17787.  A  bill  to  revise  and  lmpw»ve 
the  iBvm  relatlAg  to  the  doctunentatlOD  of 
seamen;  t»  the  CdmnUttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
nna an4  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN; 
H^  17788.  A  bill  to  provide  a  oompre- 
henMVe  'FMeral  progrvp  toe  the  prevention, 
aiu)  treectmeat  of  alfcohol  abuse  and  alco^' 
n611fem:  %3f  th<tf  OMnxtUttee  on  Interstate  and- 
Rjv^i^-i'OiktitnMtirf.ii'i  all  noiilid  Tir<:  v:-  -, 
;!Gi!'::.'h::..u.L;.  stit  '^d  ba.'-tjiiJL'c     .l  v  ji 


By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.  17789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  ParlL, 
Fla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  aqulsitlons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.B.   17790.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for   other   purpoees;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  17791.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  17792.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
oif  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJl.  17793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
widows   and    children,   respectively;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  17794.  A  bm  to  provide  flnnn^^tfti  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment, 
to   authorize    the   prescribing    of    minimiim 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service,  to 
amend  sectton  13  (a \  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  and  for  other  purjxKes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Bakrztt.  and  Mr.  Stxphkns)  : 
HJl.  17796.  A  W 11  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  IMS; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanJtlng  and  Currencv 
By  Mr    WHl'l'KHURST: 
HJl.  17786.    A    blU    to    amend    the    Sman 
Business    Act    to   authorize    loans   to   assist 
small  business  concerns  in  constructing  ex- 
panding, or  altering  faciUties  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  newly  enaoted  FWeral 
laws;    to   the    Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.H.  17797.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  &  condition  in  a  deed  con- 
veying ctttain  lands  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.   17788.   A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    in    textile    ArUdaa.  ^tri    articles    of 
leather   footwear, .  and   for  .  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.J.  R£Sr  1341.  A  resolution  to  authorise 
the  Presldefat  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  of  each  "ywrr  te  Father's  Day:   to 
the  Cocro^ittee  on  the  Jutflelary.  :,.,.  }i'\\.}~ 
By  Mr,  BUSH:  j   .^  I'l.lC    * 

H.J.  Res.  1242.  A  resolution  pro'poelag  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
roan  and  women;  to  the  OonBiittiee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIQ':  '  '" 

H.J.   Ree.   1343.  A  rsfeilu'tfoh  d»Igisaang 

Jtily  12,  r970,  as  "Salute  to  Armed  Forces  In 

Vietnam   Day";    to  tAe  Obmnnttee  on  the 

Judiciary.  . . 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H,J,  Res.  ljM4.  A  reaolntlon   propcelng  aa 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    tbe 

United    States    making   citizens    w-lip    have' 

attained  18  years  of  age  ellgTble  to  vote  In 

Federal  electluus,   Ui  UiB  Cwiimlttee  on  the 

jtvi^fltpE^,  '( r.,- ;   1,-'.  ,  3  ;  :^l/:v'i3■JOLa^ 
^rcPyM*^■MINlw^>'ol^  OT  .VC  YAl,: 
H.  Qon.  Res.  644.  J^.  rMoluttm  expresaUig 

tSe  maSe  bi  tte <te*i*re««r thittfte- PreeKSrot 
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should  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and  Jaclcson 
State:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QVTB,  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bixa- 
TDi.  and  Mr.  Matstinaga)  : 
H.  Oon.  Res  646  A  reeolutlon  expreeslng 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  estabUshment  of  a  United  Nations  In- 
ternational supervisory  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eetabUshlng  a  cease-ftrw  in  Indo- 
china to  all  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  current  hostilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  17799.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Otto 
Schueller:      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judldary. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of   California: 
H.R.  17800.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Job* 
Caslan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.., 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  17801.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Louisa 
Ann  Stevenson;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


393.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaslca,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Science  in  Alaslca:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memorltils 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  Cambodia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

493.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  Nell 
Hardin  et  al.,  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  relative  to 
law  and  order;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

494.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Lawndale,  Calif.,  relative  to  tax  free  local 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

495.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  relative  to  welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Adlai  Albert  Esteb,  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church,  Takoma  Park,  Md., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly-  Father,  may  Thy  special 
blessings  rest  upon  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  they  face  the  current  crises  of 
these  crucial  times. 

The  world  is  literally  littered  with  the 
wreckage  of  hate. 
"O  God  above,  we  plead  for  love. 
For  on  this  earth,  a  direful  dearth 
Of  love  prevails  and  hate  unveils 
Its  poisoned  darts  and  broken  hearts! 
God,  make  us  kind,  and  help  us  find 

true  peace  of  mind. 
'God  grant  us  grace:  Our  human  race 
Defiles  the  springs  of  faith  said  r.llnga 
To  fear  and  doubt.  Make  us  devout, 
And,  Lord,  impart  to  ev'ry  heart, 
The  faith  to  win  our  war  with  sin 

without,  within. 
"God  give  us  power,  for  in  this  hour 
Of  urgent  needs  for  greater  deeds. 
Our  only  hope,  if  we're  to  cope 
With  tasks  so  great,  when  time's  so  late, 
Is  power  benign  and  love  divine, 
the  glory  Thine  I" 
In  the  precious  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 


Resolution  646,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  048 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  1970, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock  meridian. 
Monday.  June  1. 1970. 

I     The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHST.\NDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday, 
June  1,  1970.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 

DECLARE    A    RECESS   ON   JUNE    3. 
1970 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  June  3. 
1970,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY. 
MAY  27,  TO  MONDAY.  JUNE  1,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concurrent 


EXPENDITURE  CONTROL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration is  currently  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives requesting  an  Increase  of  the 
public  debt  ceiling  to  $395  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
stated  that  an  increase  of  the  debt  limit 
is  critically  needed  by  this  administra- 
tion to  permit  it  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  Government.  During  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  yesterday,  Budget 
Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  stated  that  de- 
fense expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1970 
were  $77  billion.  He  further  stated  that 
it  was  budgeted  by  the  administration 


that  defense  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1971  would  total  $71.8  bilUon.  These 
budget  estimates  disregard  the  carryover 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  appropriated 
funds  which  are  available  for  spending 
at  any  time. 

In  order  to  assure  a  reasonable  reduc- 
tion in  Defense  spending  compatible  with 
the  administration's  announced  with- 
drawal of  150,000  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia,  I  am  compelled  to  urge  that  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  be  held  to  $389 
billion,  reflecting  a  $5.8  billion  reduction 
in  defense  spending  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  this  way,  Congress  can  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  to  bring  defense 
spending  within  the  framework  and 
guidelines  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  ^^968. 

Every  agency  of '  the  Government 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
expendltiire  control — Including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Tim  American  tax- 
payer has  every  right  to  expect  this  kind 
of  responsibility  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Congress.  If  we  can  hack  away  at  ap>pro- 
prlatlons  for  education,  for  health,  for 
veterans'  services,  for  housing,  and  for 
pollution,  we  ought  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  apply  the  same  principles  to 
defense  spending. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKINO  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  EMERGENCY  HOUS- 
ING BILL  UNTIL  MIDNIOHT  SAT- 
URDAY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  night  to  file  a  report 
on  the  emergency  housing  bill.  HJR. 
17495. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
RELATING  TO  FINANCIAL  DIS- 
CLOSURE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG),  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
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971  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  971 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res,  796)  amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
financial  dlsclosiu'e.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUtd  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlclal  Conduct, 
the  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qttillen),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  971 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  796  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  relating  to  financial 
disclosure. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  796 
is  to  amend  rule  XUV  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  and  clarifying  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  rule. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring Members,  oCQcers,  and  certain 
employees  of  the  House  to  report  for 
public  purposes  disclosure  of,  first,  the 
sources  of  honorariums  of  $300  or  more 
and,  second,  the  identity  of  each  creditor 
to  whom  $10,000  or  more  was  owed  for 
90  consecutive  days  or  more  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  without  the  pledge 
of  specific  security. 

The  additional  requirements  for  dis- 
closure would  be  effective  with  the  filing 
of  reports  for  calendar  year  1971,  which 
would  be  due  by  April  30.  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  796 
amends  the  rules  of  the  House  relating 
to  financial  disclosure. 

As  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Young)  has  stated,  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  is  to  amend  House  rule 
XLIV  in  two  major  respects. 

First,  the  resolution  will  require  Mem- 
bers, officers,  principal  assistants  to 
Members,  and  professional  staff  members 
of  committees  to  report  publicly:  First. 
the  sources  of  all  honorariums  of  $300 
or  more.  and.  second,  the  Identity  of 
creditors  to  whom  $10,000  or  more  is 
owed  for  90  days  or  longer  without  any 
specific  security  or  collateral  for  the 
loan. 

The  new  requirements  will  be  effective 
for  calendar  year   1971,  the  report  of 


which  Is  required  to  be  filed  on  or  before 
April  30.  1972. 

The  resolution  requires  that  the  spe- 
cific honorarium  amounts  as  well  as  the 
specific  unsecured  debt  amounts  must  be 
reported  in  part  B  of  the  required  report, 
which  part  is  sealed  and  held  secret  im- 
less  the  committee  votes  to  oi>en  a  partic- 
ular report. 

The  fact  that  honorariums  have  been 
received,  as  well  as  the  names  of  credi- 
tors holding  unsecured  loans  must  be 
noted  in  part  A  of  the  report,  which  is 
open  to  public  inspection. 

The  resolution  also  contains  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  rule  XLTV  to  make 
clear  that  if  a  person  required  to  file  has 
nothing  to  enter  in  part  A,  the  filing  of 
part  B  is  not  required. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Sp»eaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(RoUNo.  142] 

Anderson,  Ford,  Patten 

Tenn.  William  D.  PettU 

Ashley  Gallagher  Pike 

Baring  Gaydos  FoUock 

Blaggl  Gilbert  Powell 

Blester  Ooldwater  PurceU 

Blackburn  Green,  Greg.  Rallsback 

Blanton  Hansen,  Wash.  RandaU 

BolUng  Hubert  Held,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld  Helstcskl  Reifel 

Brown.  Calif.  Hogan  Rhodes 

Burton.  Calif.  Hungate  Rlegle 

Button  Jones.  Ala.  Rivers 

Carter  Jones.  Tenn.  Rodlno 

Casey  Kee  Rogers.  Colo. 

Celler  Kirwan  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm  Kyi  Roybal 

Clark  Landrum  Ruppe 

Clawson.  Del  lAtta  Scherle 

Clay  Lukens  Scbeuer 

Cohelan  McCarthy  Schwengel 

Conyers  McCloskey  Sebellus 

Cowger  McClure  Slkes 

Ciamer  McCulloch  Smith,  Iowa 

Culver  McMillan  Snyder 

Daniel,  Va.  Macdonald,  Stokes 

Davis,  Oa.  Mass.  Stratton 

Dawson  MacGregor  Stubblefleld 

de  la  Oarzs  Mathias  Stuckey 

Dlggs  Matsunaga  Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue  May  Timney 

Dowdy  Miller,  CalU.  Watson 

Edwards.  Ala.  Moorhead  Watts 

Edwards.  Calif.  Moss  Whltten 

Edwards,  La.  Murphy,  ni.  Wilson, 

Evans,  Colo.  Nichols  Charles  H. 

Evins,  Tenn.  O'Neal,  Ga.  Tstes 

Foley  Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  320 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl^ensed 
with. 


Mr.  McCnXDRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  was  present  during  much  of  the  debate 
on  the  bank  records  and  foreign  trans- 
actions bill — HJl.  15073 — I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  at  the  time  of  the  roll  call. 

It  had  been  my  full  intention  to  vote 
"aye"  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  Indicate  my  full 
support  for  this  constructive  legislation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  RE- 
LATING TO  FINANCIAL  DISCLO- 
SURE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  796,  amend- 
ing the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relating  to  financial  dis- 
closure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrTTKB    OP   THB    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  796,  with 
Mr.  Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  lUinols  (Mr.  Price)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  eis  I  may  require. 

I  hope  not  to  take  much  of  your  time; 
the  recommendations  we  make  speak  for 
themselves. 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago  I  *ip- 
petired  before  this  body,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OfBcial  Conduct,  in  support 
of  the  committee's  original  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  and 
a  system  of  financial  disclosure.  Those 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  406  to  1,  and  have  since  been  In 
force  for  Members,  officers,  and  covered 
employees  of  the  House. 

At  that  time  the  committee,  which  I 
am  honored  to  chair,  emphasized  that  Its 
product,  as  then  presented,  likely  would 
require   refinement   and   revision   after 
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being  put  to  the  test  of  experience.  The 
time  now  has  arrived,  in  the  commit- 
tee's view,  for  the  changes  we  now  pro- 
pose. It  is  conceivable  that  further  ex- 
perience may  point  to  a  need  for  other 
changes. 

The  recommendations  submitted  to 
you  today  in  House  Resolution  796  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  existing  fl- 
nancial  reporting  requirements  as  pro- 
vided in  House  rule  XUV. 

One  recommendation  would  require 
public  disclosTire  of  the  sources  of  hon- 
oraria of  $300  or  more.  The  actual 
amounts  received  would  be  entered  in 
the  sealed  portion  of  the  report  which 
could  be  opened  only  in  event  of  a  formal 
investigation  authorized  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee. 

Reporting  of  the  sources  of  such  hon- 
oraria would  supplement  point  5  of  the 
existing  Code  of  OfiQcial  Conduct  which 
prohibits  the  receipt  of  honoraria  "for  a 
speech,  writing  for  publication,  or  other 
similar  activities,  from  any  person,  orga- 
nization or  corporation  in  excess  of  the 
usual  and  customary  value  for  such 
services." 

Nothing  in  the  pending  resolution 
would  change  that  prohibition  in  any 
way. 

The  other  principle  recommendation 
before  you  calls  for  the  public  reporting 
of  any  loan  or  other  indebtedness  of 
$10,000  or  more  which  were  outstanding 
for  90  days  or  longer  In  the  preceding 
calender  year  without  the  pledge  of 
specific  collateral.  Here  again  the  ac- 
tual amounts  would  be  entered  only  in 
the  sealed  portion  of  your  financial  re- 
ports. The  public  portion  would  show 
only  the  identity  of  such  creditors. 

As  to  the  "pledge  of  assets  ...  of  ap- 
propriate value"  as  used  in  the  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  recognizes  that  it  is 
a  customary  practice  for  some  loans  to 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  financial 
statement  furnished  by  the  borrower. 
Such  loans,  however,  are  effectively 
open-book  credit  and  provide  no  spe- 
cific security  to  the  lender.  Otherwise, 
the  committee  feels  the  pledge  of  any 
specific  and  bona  fide  collateral  would 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  resolution. 

Further  as  to  the  90-day  period  in- 
volved, a  natural  question  is  whether 
consecutively  renewable  loans  for  peri- 
ods of  less  than  90  days  would  need  to 
be  reported.  Clearly  such  loans  are  in 
effect  the  same  loan,  so  the  committee 
feels  that  any  loem  continuously  re- 
newed or  renewable  l)etween  the  s?me 
parties  would  be  considered  to  be  a  single 
loan  for  the  90  consecutive  day  test  in 
the  nile. 

The  proposed  additions  to  the  financial 
disclosure  rule  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  after  long  and  careful  delib- 
eration. The  committee  feels  that  they 
definitely  will  provide  needed  reinforce- 
ment of  the  present  provisions  for  man- 
agement of  potential  conflicts  of  interest. 
These  proposals  were  supported  by  all 
Members  of  the  House  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  or  who  filed  state- 
ments for  Inclusion  In  the  record  of  our 
hearings.  Additional  support  for  the  rec- 
ommendations was  expressed  by  publJc 
witnesses  and  Ln  statements  filed  by 
other  Interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. 


A  third  proposed  amendment  Is  purely 
technical.  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  the  filing  of  the 
sealed  portion,  or  part  B,  of  the  financial 
reporting  form  by  those  who  have  noth- 
ing to  declare  in  part  A,  the  public  por- 
tion. By  administrative  action,  the  com- 
mittee already  has  put  this  exemption 
into  effect.  In  the  instructions  for  the 
filings  for  1969,  due  by  April  30,  we 
state  that  part  B  need  not  be  filed  if 
nothing  is  reported  in  part  A. 

The  other  recommendations  In  the  res- 
olution would  be  effective  with  the  fil- 
ings due  by  April  30,  1972,  which  means 
they  would  apply  to  reports  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1971. 

Our  resolution  may  seem  brief,  but  In 
the  committee's  opinion  it  is  to  the 
points  we  want  to  cover  and  is  designed 
to  fit  precisely  into  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  spell  out  our  Jiulsdictlon. 

In  arriving  at  the  pending  recom- 
mendations, the  committee  has  examined 
all  available  views  and  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  language  of  what  we 
propose.  The  committee  feels  strongly 
that  its  recommendations  are  fair  to  all 
and  will  add  needed  strength  to  the  fi- 
nancial reporting  rule  of  the  House. 

I  emphasize  that  the  recommendations 
have  been  cEu«f  ully  thought  out  and  will 
mesh  smoothly  into  the  apparatus  of  the 
committees'  existing  functions,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  rules  of  the  Hotise. 

Accordingly,  I  express  the  hope  that 
House  Resolution  796  will  be  adopted  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ulinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  jieldlng  and,  indeed, 
I  appreciate  his  report,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  services  on  this  House-created 
committee. 

My  question  is  merely  technical,  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  hypothetical 
question  insofar  as  the  financial  dis- 
closure of  the  amendments  in  House 
Resolution  796  is  concerned: 

Assuming  a  personal  note  had  been 
given  within  a  family  for  an  amount 
over  $10,000:  First,  would  that  personal 
note  be  considered  sufficient  collateral; 
and,  second,  would  it  be  reported  by  a 
Member  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say  so, 
yes.  I  woiild  say  that  it  should  be  report- 
ed if  there  is  no  other  substance  backing 
up  or  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the 
note. 

Mr.  HALL.  A  second  question,  if  the 
genteman  will  yield  further: 

Assimiing  a  family- type  corporation 
wherein  there  was  a  note  in  return  for 
real  property,  but  only  the  note  given  in 
good  faith  and  backed  by  the  credit  of 
the  corporation  to  the  original  owner 
within  the  family  corporation,  would  this 
be  reportable  if  it  was  over  90  days  and 
over  $10,000? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
says  it  is  backed  by  the  credit  of  the 
corporation? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say  that 
any  note  owned  by  a  Member  is  an  asset 
and  therefore  not  reportable  as  a  debt; 
also  any  note  owned  by  a  Member  If 


there  is  no  collateral  pledged  to  support 
the  note,  would  be  reported  also  imder 
this  amendment  as  a  debt. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  am  trying  to  determine,  not  that  I 
am  interested  in  either  Instance,  but  in 
just  reading  the  report  I  suppose  what 
we  are  trying  to  develop  in  the  legislative 
record  here,  is  what  is  adequate  collat- 
eral? Is  it  a  personal  note  within  a  family 
on  the  one  hand,  or  is  It  something  tan- 
gible and  In  escrow?  Apparently  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  says  in  the  one  In- 
stance it  is  not  adequate  collateral,  and 
in  the  other  Instance  that  because  of  the 
good  faith  and  credit  of  the  corporation 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  asset  and  hence 
reportable  or  not — because  it  probably 
could  be  reclaimed  by  the  original  donor 
for  which  the  note  was  given — am  I  to 
presume  that  that  is  adequate  collateral? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  A  note  made  by 
a  Member  would  have  to  be  specifically 
secured  by  definite  and  bona  fide  col- 
lateral; where  the  creditor  would  be  In 
a  position  to  foreclose  on  such  a  note. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield  at  this 
time  to  one  of  our  legal  minds  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Abbitt). 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  I  certainly  am  not  a  legally 
trained  mind  either,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  What  I  reaUy  want 
to  know  is:  What  is  adequate  collateral? 
Must  it  be  something  that  is  placed  in 
escrow,  such  as  bonds,  or  what? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt) 
to  answer  that. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  As  I  understand  the 
chairman's  answer,  it  is  entirely  correct, 
as  to  the  question  you  have  put. 

Of  course,  if  a  corporation  made  the 
note,  it  would  not  be  incumbent  uf>on  the 
Member  to  report  the  note  that  the  cor- 
poration owed.  That  Is  what  I  under- 
stood yoiir  question  was — assuming  that 
the  corporation  gave  a  note,  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  the  debtor  and,  of  coiu^e, 
it  would  not  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Member  just  because  he  had  stock  In  the 
corporation,  to  report  that  note. 

If  you  have  enough  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion and  the  statutory  amount  of  the  In- 
come was  sufQcient,  then  it  would  have 
to  be  reported  in  the  income  section  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  But  you  woiUd  not  have 
to  report  on  a  note  that  a  corporation 
owed,  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

What  the  chairman  is  trying  to  say 
is:  A  note  made  by  a  Member  has  to  be 
reported  unless  It  has  a  sufficient  col- 
lateral behind  the  note,  like  putting  up  a 
mortgage  or  collateral  security,  meeting 
the  other  tests  In  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  define  for 
us  "adequate  collateral,"  and  further 
answering  my  question  as  to  whether  it 
must  be  in  some  tangible  form  that  Is 
placed  In  escrow.  In  order  for  it  to  be 
adequate  collateral? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  With  reference  to  spe- 
cific security  to  the  lenders,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  obligation  that 
could  be  Interpreted  under  the  law  as 
other  than  a  bona  fide  credit  transact^n. 


In  other  words,  where  there  Is  a  trans- 
action, a  bona  fide  trans£tction,  with  a 
banker,  or  some  similar  situation  that 
is  arms  length,  and  in  that  transaction 
security  is  given,  such  as  stock  or  a 
lien  on  an  automobile  or  something  like 
that,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  that 
would  come  within  the  rule  sind  it  woiUd 
not  have  to  be  reported. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  is  the  arms  length  transaction, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  final  question,  Insofar  as  we  have 
gotten  into  this  thus  far,  am  I  to  imder- 
stand  then  that  if  a  bona  fide  bank 
would  lend,  say  in  excess  of  $50,000,  on 
a  personal  signature,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  bank  examiners  and 
the  State  banking  laws  require  adequate 
collateral,  that  this  would  then  have  to 
be  reported  if  he  held  it  over  90  days  in 
any  one  year? 

I  think  this  area  and  definition  is  fuzzy, 
this  question  of  the  definition  of  collat- 
eral under  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
simply  trjing  to  make  a  legislative  record 
here  so  we  will  know  how  to  implement 
this  rule.      

Mr.  ABBITT.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  security  has  to  be  something 
that  the  creditor  can  foreclose  on,  in 
other  words,  a  specific  and  bona  fide 
collateral  and  the  pledge  of  specific  and 
bona  fide  collateral  would  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  resolution. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  loans 
granted  on  the  basis  of  a  financial  state- 
ment furnished  by  the  borrower  are  in 
effect  open-book  credit  and  provide  no 
specific  security  to  the  lender,  there- 
fore these  loans  would  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  security  demanded  by  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Hhnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Suppose  I  have  $25,000  put 
in  my  account  on  a  cattle  feed  loan  and 
do  not  actually  put  the  account  up  as 
collateral — but  do  it  year  after  year  and 
after  the  cattle  are  fed  repay  the  note 
that  I  have  with  the  bank.  You  would 
have  to  report  that  note  imder  this  reso- 
lution; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say  so — 
yes. 

Mr,  MIZE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimae. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
I  want  to  pay  my  sincere  respects  to  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  sessions 
of  this  committee  from  its  inception.  I 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

And  I  want  to  compliment  the  commit- 
tee membership  generally  for  the  interest 
they  have  shown  and  the  contributions 
they  ha,ve  made  to  the  extensive  dianis- 
sions  we  held  on  this  matter. 

Beyond  that,  may  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  cooperated  in  the  filing  of  reports 
required  under  rule  XLTV. 


As  one  who  was  privileged  to  take  part 
in  the  effort  which  led  Co  the  drafting  of 
the  present  Code  of  Official  Conduct  and 
the  establishment  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is  a 
most  difficult  area  in  which  to  legislate 
effectively. 

We  of  the  committee  realize  that  the 
amendments  we  are  proposing  here  today 
with  respect  to  financial  disclosure  may 
yet  not  jield  a  perfect  rule. 

The  committee  has  entertained  many 
suggestions  for  more  inclusive  financial 
disclosure  requirements,  and  has  care- 
fully considered  them. 

But  It  is  one  thing,  for  Instance,  to 
call  for  "full  financial  disclosure,"  and 
quite  another  to  nail  down  just  what 
that  term  means. 

Not  even  a  Federal  tax  return  consti- 
tutes "full  financial  disclosure,"  and 
would  not  be  as  relevant  to  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  rule  as  the  report 
now  required  imder  rule  XLTV. 

As  for  the  dollar  amounts  on  honor- 
ariums and  debts  as  proposed  in  these 
amendments,  we  also  realize  that  there 
may  well  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  are  too  high  or  too 
low. 

Arguments  on  that  score — pro  and 
con — could  go  on  ad  infinitimi. 

But  I  submit  that  this  resolution 
was  reported  out  of  committee,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  with  imani- 
mous  approval. 

It  Is  also  noteworthy,  I  think,  that 
members  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  submitted  statements,  all  en- 
dorsed House  Resolution  796,  although 
some,  admittedly,  called  for  more  exten- 
sive disclosure  than  the  committee  could 
justify  as  realistically  needed  to  control 
potential  confilct  of  interest. 

The  whole  area  of  financial  disclosure 
will,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  continuing 
interest  by  the  committee  and  should 
the  need  for  further  perfection  of  rule 
XLTV  become  evident,  appropriate 
amendments  will  be  forthcoming,  I'm 
sure. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  the  House  will  ac- 
cept House  Resolution  796  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  believe  the  sunendments  are  reason- 
able and  justified,  and  their  incorpora- 
tion in  House  rule  XLIV  will  be  a  positive 
step,  and  work  no  hardship  on  anyone. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member,  and  to 
add  the  hope  that  the  House  will  accept 
the  recommendations  without  change. 

I  shall  deal  briefiy  with  only  one  aspect 
of  the  pending  resolution — the  90-day 
provision  in  the  recommendation  relat- 
ing to  unsecured  indebtedness. 

Why  did  we  apply  the  reporting  re- 
quirement only  to  such  indebtedness  that 
existed  for  90  consecutive  days  or  longer 
in  the  year  covered? 

The  answer  is  simple. 

Some  Members — and  perhaps  some 
employees  of  the  House — own  noncon- 


flictlng  business  Interests  that  are  sub- 
ject to  seasonal  borrowing  demands. 
Many  such  businesses  obtain  short-term 
or  seasonal  loans  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished lines  of  credit  or  their  financial 
statements.  Since  such  loans  offer  no 
specific  security  to  the  lender,  they  are 
actually  unsecured  loans  within  the 
meaning  of  this  resolution. 

But  they  usually  are  needed  for  periods 
of  90  days  or  less,  and  hence  the  com- 
mittee sees  no  purpose  in  requiring  that 
such  loans  be  reported. 

Our  proposal  is  concerned  with  the 
kind  of  obligations  that  could  be  inter- 
preted to  arise  from  other  than  bona 
fide  credit  transactions  and  thus  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  conflict-of-interest  area. 

The  reporting  requirement  thus  would 
place  before  the  pubUc  sufficient  infor- 
mation for  making  any  necessary  judg- 
ments relative  to  conflict  of  interest  with- 
out imdue  invasion  of  privacy  or  dis- 
closure of  facts  potentially  useful  to  a 
competitior. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
accept  our  recommendations  as  written. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford). 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  <m 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in  urging 
this  body  to  accept  the  committee's 
recommendations.  They  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  long  and  careful  study. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why,  in  deal- 
ing with  honorariimas,  we  chose  the  $300 
figure.  Or  why  we  do  not  provide  for 
public  disclosure  of  the  actual  amovmts 
received. 

We  settled  on  the  $300  figure:  First, 
because  It  seemed  a  reasonable  min- 
imum ;  and,  second,  because  it  goes  along 
with  what  the  Senate  requires. 

The  question  may  arise  whether  the 
$300  figure  applies  only  to  a  single  pay- 
ment of  that  amount  or  more.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  covers  that  point 
when  it  says  "honorariums  from  a  single 
source  aggregating  $300  or  more."  In 
other  words,  if  a  Member  received  one 
fee  of  $200  and  another  of  $100  from  the 
same  source,  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
reporting  requirement. 

Another  probable  question  concerns 
fees  received  through  a  booking  agency. 
To  be  fully  responsive  to  the  reporting 
reqifirement,  a  Member  or  employee 
should  list  the  sponsoring  group  as  the 
source,  not  the  agency  which  arranged 
the  engagement.  The  committee  feels 
that  this  should  impose  no  difficulty.  To 
list  an  agency  as  the  source,  even  though 
the  actual  payment  came  from  the 
agency,  would  be  evading  the  intent  of 
the  requirement. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  actual  amounts 
should  be  Included  in  the  public  part  of 
the  reports.  The  committee's  answer  to 
that  Is  that  the  source  is  the  important 
thing,  that  is  what  the  public  would  be 
mostly  concerned  with.  It  also  keeps  this 
provision  consistent  with  other  parts  of 
the  rule. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  there  already 
exists  a  prohibition  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
hoDorarium  "In  excess  of  the  osual  and 
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customary  value  of  such  services."  This 
is  contained  in  point  5  of  the  Code  of 
Offlclal  Conduct,  as  adopted  April  3, 1968. 
This  remains  intact. 

Althouirh  the  committee  requested  an 
open  rule  and  the  matter  properly  is  be- 
fore you  under  such  conditions,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  see  this  amendment  as 
P€u1;  of  the  whole  interlocking  system 
with  whirti  the  committee  is  concerned 
and  support  it  as  presented. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
along  the  lines  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  ajid  the  pert  of  the  reso- 
lution to  which  the  gentleman  refers, 
would  It  be  considered  reportable  If  a 
Member  of  the  House  were  invited  to 
speak,  say,  on  the  west  coast,  where  the 
cost  of  the  airplane  transportation  would 
exceed  $300?  If  the  speaker  is  to  receive 
not  $1  but  is  to  receive  airplane  trans- 
portation to  the  west  coast  or  Hawaii  or 
Alaska,  all  of  which  would  exceed  the 
amount  specified,  if  he  is  not  receiving 
a  single  dollar  other  them  the  ticket,  and 
in  effect  the  expense  of  the  transporta- 
tion package  were  to  be  paid,  would  such 
an  episode  be  reportable  under  the  reso- 
lution presented? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  It  would  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  if  an  hono- 
rarium is  received,  if  that  also  must  cover 
transportation  to  and  from  the  point  at 
which  the  honorarium  Is  received,  that 
the  recipient  is  entitled  to  deduct  the 
actual  cost  of  his  expenses  before  deter- 
mining how  much  honorarium  Is  re- 
ceived. 

Then  only  should  the  honorarium  in 
excess  of  expenses  by  $300  have  to  be 
reported  by  source. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  In  the  situation 
which  I  hypothecated,  where  there  was 
in  effect  no  net  return  to  the  speaker, 
and  in  fact  he  did  not  get  any  money 
and  did  not  buy  any  ticket  hiniself,  but 
the  sponsoring  organization  purchased 
and  supplied  the  ticket,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  make  a  report  on  that  par- 
ticular episode  at  all? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
member  of  the  committee,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  As  an  example  we  might 
po4nt  out,  anything  over  and  above  ex- 
penses which  the  Member  receives  in 
excess  of  $300  would  have  to  be  reported, 
la  that  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  would  be  this 
Member's  opinicD. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  In  view  of  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  instead  of  the  situation  being 
as  I  first  propounded  it  to  the  gentleman 
In  the  well,  If  one  were  expected  to  make 
a  trip,  again  to  the  west  coast,  and  It  were 
to  be  understood  that  the  person  making 
the  speech  would  pay  his  own  expenses. 


if  a  check  then  were  to  be  given  to  the 
speaker  in.  let  us  say,  the  amount  of 
$350.  with  the  understanding  that  all 
or  practically  all  of  that  would  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  tran^aortation,  would  it 
then  be  necessary,  since  $350  actually 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  speaker,  to  report 
that? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Not  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Member,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  resolution  cosponsored 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  on  which 
I  am  honored  to  serve. 

In  case  there  are  any  questions  about 
the  $10,000  figure  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  dealing  with 
the  reporting  of  unsecured  debts,  let  me 
say  that  we  settled  on  that  figure  after 
long  and  careful  consideration  of  what 
minimum  figure  should  be  established. 

The  committee's  thinking  was  that  the 
$10,000  figure  was  adequate  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  financial  disclosure  in  re- 
lation to  potential  conflicts  of  Interest 
while  exempting  routine  borrowings  so 
familiar  to  many  of  us. 

A  special  committee  of  the  bar  associ- 
ation of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  to  testify  at  the  hearings, 
came  out  with  a  recommendation  for 
disclosure  of  such  indebte^ess  in  excess 
of  $5,000,  but  the  coimnlttee  remained 
convmced  that  its  $10,000  figure  was  to- 
tally realistic  and  adequate  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Our  proposal  is  aimed  primarily  at 
long-term,  unsecured  loans— the  type  of 
oan  that  could  give  rise  to  genuine  pub- 
lic concern. 

It  covers  unsecured  indebtedness  to 
individuals,  businesses,  or  any  type  of 
lender  when  it  reaches  the  $10,000  fig- 
ure either  in  single  or  multiple  instru- 
ments If  that  total  is  exceeded  for  more 
than  90  days. 

Should  such  indebtedness  ever  be 
written  off  by  the  creditor  even  though 
previously  reported,  such  might  well  fall 
mto  the  category  of  gifts  and  thereby 
become  subject  to  point  4  of  the  existing 
Code  of  Official  Conduct.  This  provision 
of  the  code  prohibits  acceptance  of  gifts 
"of  substantial  value  from  any  person 
organizaUon  or  corporation  having  a  di- 
rect Interest  in  leglslaUon  before  the 
Congress."  Even  if  there  were  no  such 
legislation  pending,  such  a  gift  could 
raise  the  suspicion  that  an  attempt  Is  be- 
ing made  to  Improperly  influence  a  Mem- 
ber or  employee. 

The  committee  feels  that  Its  proposed 
$10,000  figure  is  appropriate  and  hopes 
that  this  and  the  other  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  796  will  be  written  into 
the  rules  of  the  House  without  change 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  WiLLiAics) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  that  the  Congress  has  taken 
many  licks  over  the  years.  Of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government,  it  has  been 
the  favorite  whipping  boy.  no  matter 
whether  the  criticism  is  real  or  fancied. 


This  probably  is  as  it  should  be — be- 
cause the  Congress,  and  in  particular  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  the  closest  link  the  citizen  has  with  all 
our  vast  Federal  structure. 

Will  Rogers.  Oklahoma's  beloved  cow- 
boy humorist,  used  to  throw  many  barbs 
at  Congress.  He  once  said — and  I  quote: 

Now  a  Congreas  wont  defend  thenuelvea, 

1  wm  enter  protest.  I  knock  'em  but  I  like 
'em,  and  I  understand  'em. 

After  a  time,  the  Congress  saw  the 
wisdom  of  arming  itself  with  safeguards 
against  questionable  acts  by  individual 
Members  for  which  Congress  as  a  whole 
would  have  to  pay  the  price.  I  refer  to 
the  Codes  of  Conduct  adopted  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  together  with 
the  aimual  financial  disclosure  reports 
now  required  of  Members  and  certain 
employees  of  both  Houses.  These  safe- 
gutwds  were  adopted  Just  a  little  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

With  the  benefit  of  this  experience  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  serving,  now  feels  the  need  for  re- 
inforcement in  two  areas  of  the  financial 
disclosure  report  in  its  continuing  con- 
cern for  real  or  seeming  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

Our  committee  is  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  this  addition  will  provide 
both  an  active  and  a  passive  weapon 
against  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
which  might  arise  from  excessive  hon- 
orariums of  transparent  debt  arrange- 
ments. 

The  resolution  before  you,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know  by  now,  would  require  the  an- 
nual reporting,  for  public  purposes,  of, 
first,  sources  of  honorarium  of  $300  or 
more  and,  second,  the  Identity  of  credi- 
tors to  whom  $10,000  or  more  was  owed 
for  90  days  or  longer  without  the  plsdge 
of  specific  security. 

Our  committee,  as  I  said  before,  Is 
unanimous  In  its  support  of  these  pro- 
posals. My  own  feeling  is  that  It  Is  not 
only  in  the  public  interest,  but  in  our 
own  congressional  self-interest  that  we 
approve  this  resolution  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  aye  on  the  measure  as 
presented. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr.  ABBirr). 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a 
privelege  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  796.  which  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, on  which  I  am  honored  to  sene. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  that  when  our 
committee  brought  its  original  recom- 
mendations before  you  a  little  more  than 

2  years  ago,  the  financial  disclosure 
proposal  was  received  with  mixed  opin- 
ions. Some  thought  It  too  strong,  others 
felt  it  too  weak. 

Our  feeling  was  that  its  provisions 
represented  a  reasonable  beginning  in  a 
sensitive  area.  We  also  felt  that  they 
fitted  well  Into  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
recommendations.  The  House  went  along 
with  our  thinking,  accepting  our  pack- 
age— including  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  the  related  financial  reporting 
mle — by  a  vote  of  406  to  1. 

The  time  now  has  come,  our  committee 
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feels,  to  tighten  the  financial  disclosure 
requirements — as  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  We  believe  that  it  will 
provide  additional  safeguards  against 
the  creation,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  of 
potential  conflict-of-interest  situations. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  are  honest  and 
ethical,  and  that  It  Is  a  rare  occurrence 
when  one  of  them  becomes  Involved,  or 
arouses  the  suspicion  of  being  involved, 
in  an  evident  confiict  of  interest.  You 
know,  too,  that  when  that  does  happen, 
an  unfavorable  reflection  is  cast  upon 
all  of  us. 

The  proposal  we  put  before  you  today 
for  reinforcement  of  the  present  finan- 
cial disclosure  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
only  would  protect  and  restrain  Members 
and  employees  from  Involvement  in  im- 
proper acts,  but  would  deter  outside  in- 
terests— to  some  extent,  at  least — from 
creating  any  kind  of  temptation  for 
favored  treatment. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  pending  resolu- 
tion would  beef  up  the  present  flnanclal 
reporting  rule  In  areas  in  which  it  should 
be  stronger,  and  I  Join  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Officials 
Conduct  in  urging  you  to  accept  the 
amendments  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  presented. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  or  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question 
about  honorariums  which  go  to  chari- 
table uses. 

When  a  Member  speaks  and  receives 
an  honorarium  for  his  speech  and  then 
immediately  makes  that  honorarivun 
available  to  a  charitable  institution,  or 
donates  it  to  some  kind  of  nonproflt 
organization,  is  that  honorarium  re- 
portable? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  Member 
did  receive  it  himself  and  then  donates 
it  back,  it  would  be  reportable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  other  words,  if  he 
receives  for  himself  the  Income  tax 
beneflt  from  it  as  a  charitable  donation, 
that  would  be  the  case. 

Now,  if  I  may  ask  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  tissume  that  a  Member 
speaks  before  an  organization  and  the 
organization  msJces  the  donation  in  his 
name  and  he  does  not  receive  the  in- 
come tax  beneflt  and  the  donation  was 
made  by  the  organization  before  which 
he  spoke  to  some  charitable  organization 
which  the  Member  had  designated 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Then,  it  would 
not  be  reportable  if  the  Member  did  not 
receive  it  in  his  own  name. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
he  has  to  have  beneflcial  control  of  the 


honorarium  for  his  own  beneflt  and  for 
his  own  income  tax  record. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  in  the  case  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  where  the 
contributions  are  made  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations, normally  those  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  advance  and  the  fact 
that  an  honorarium  is  contributed  to  an 
organization  is  not  reportable. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  In  urging 
you  to  write  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  796  into  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  prevention  of  conflicts  of  Interest 
has  been  a  problem  of  responsible  gov- 
ernments throughout  recorded  history. 
In  our  own  country  the  very  first  Con- 
gress acted  to  prohibit  the  flrst  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  Investing  in  Gov- 
ernment securities.  It  was  recognized 
that  an  officer  of  the  Government  ought 
not  to  turn  to  his  own  proflt  any  advan- 
tage of  inside  information  known  to  him 
because  of  the  office  he  holds.  Nor  should 
an  officer  of  the  Government  be  qualifled 
to  contract  with  the  Government  for  any 
of  its  supplies,  because  he  might  be  un- 
fairly advantaged  over  his  competitors. 

This  time-honored  standsu-d  against 
conflicts  of  interest — that  an  official 
ought  not  to  proflt  from  any  advantages 
of  inside  Information  known  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  office,  is  as  valid  a  test  in 
the  legislative  and  Judiciid  branches  of 
Government  as  in  the  executive  and 
administrative. 

But  how  shall  adherence  to  such  a 
standard  be  enforced?  Until  recently  It 
was  believed  that  evil  would  surface,  and 
corruption  would  be  foimd  out  because 
those  victimized  or  defrauded  would 
complain.  Out  of  such  complaint  grand 
juries  would  indict  and  legislative  bodies 
would  impeach. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  engaged 
in  raising  up  a  new  standard,  one  of 
affirmative  disclosure  by  the  officer,  the 
legislator,  and  the  judge.  The  disclosure 
required  by  such  a  standard  should  not 
deny  a  right  of  privacy  as  to  those  mat- 
ters ha\'lng  no  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.  On  the  contrary-,  the  test  should  be 
whether  a  reasonable  man  would  flnd 
any  causal  relationship  between  the  offi- 
cial actions  of  the  officeholder  and  his 
private  interests. 

A  complete  and  total  baring  of  all 
private  assets  and  interests  does  not 
satisfy  the  test  we  are  endeavoring  to  set 
up.  It  Is  not  a  disclosure  of  all  assets  and 
Interests  that  Is  required.  But  only  those 
which  falrmlnded,  disinterested,  and 
reasonable  men  would  judge  of  undue 
and  wrongful  Influence  upon  the  legisla- 
tor in  the  performance  of  his  office.  That 
Is  the  kind  of  causal  connection  required, 
in  my  opinion,  between  the  legislator's 
official  actions  and  his  private  interests 
to  order  to  establish  a  conflict. 

The  problem  of  conflict  of  Interest  Is 


frought  with  difficulties  for  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  A  Member  of 
Congress,  for  example,  has  a  definite 
community  of  interest  with  his  con- 
stituents. Every  Member  brings  with  him 
to  these  Halls  viewpoints  on  public  Issues 
which  are  molded  by  his  exi>erience.  We 
each  bring  with  us  the  total  experience 
of  our  own  lives.  We  do  not  come  to  this 
House  out  of  a  vacuum.  We  are  all  of 
us  successful  men  and  women.  If  we  were 
not,  we  would  not  be  here. 

Nor  could  we  be  representative  of  the 
people  if  by  some  magic  we  were  divested 
of  our  life's  experiences,  or  its  accumu- 
lations and  its  debts,  at  the  moment  we 
are  seated  here.  The  people  we  represent 
are  daily  concerned  about  their  property 
and  their  flnanclal  obligations.  We  would 
not  be  their  representatives  If  we  were 
different  thtin  they. 

But  we  have  a  responsibility  In  our 
Individual  dealings  they  do  not  have. 
Since  we  are  each  charged  with  a  pub- 
lic trust,  we  must  be  scrupulous  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  taking  personal 
advantage  of  our  position  for  private 
gain. 

Your  committee,  in  struggling  with  the 
conflict-of-interest  problem  realized  that 
no  simple  and  sure  solution  exists.  But 
we  think  that  what  we  have  come  up 
with  offers  a  fair,  practicable,  and  rea- 
sonable means  of  treating  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  refer  to  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  the  related  financial  disclosure 
rule,  both  of  which  the  House  adopted 
early  In  1968,  and  to  the  pending  reso- 
lution to  tighten  the  flnanclal  disclosure 
requirements. 

Our  committee  is  unanimous  In  its 
support  of  the  pending  resolution  to 
strengthen  the  financial  disclosure  rule. 
I  hope  you  wUl  see  fit  to  give  it  your 
support. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Reto)  . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  begiiming  of  this  Congress,  I  was 
honored  by  my  colleagues  to  be  elected 
to  the  Committee  on  Stajidards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  At  that  time  this  committee 
had  already  recommended  and  the  House 
had  adopted  the  present  financial  dis- 
closure rule. 

In  reviewing  the  committee  hearings 
and  other  records  after  this  assignment, 
I  noted  that  many,  I  am  sure  well- 
motivated,  people  had  demanded  "full 
flnancsJ  disclosure"  and,  as  my  own  In- 
quiry progressed,  I  came  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  cA)jectlves  of  flnanclal  dis- 
closure as  a  means  of  monitoring  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interest. 

However,  I  discovered  that  some  so- 
called  full  disclosure  measures  do  not  go 
as  far  as  the  positions  the  committee 
recommends.  The  committee's  approach 
was  framed  aroxmd  a  principle,  subse- 
quently expressed  in  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  bar  association 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

That  committee,  after  stud3rlng  con- 
gressional ethics  for  more  than  2  years, 
reported — and  I  quote : 

H  (flnanclal  disclosure)  means  Members 
should  b«u:e  to  the  p\ibllc  every  economic 
detail  about  themselves,  their  famUles,  imd 
their  associates,  then  It  Is  xinprecedented  and 
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unnecessary.  Such  requirements  now  exist 
nowhere  Ln  our  law  and  are  not  essential  to 
conflict-of-interest  regulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
loxind  need  for  a  broader  teclinlque  than 
that  proposed  recently  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Members  Interest  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  In  rejecting  a  so- 
called  general  register,  in  favor  of  stated 
declarations  of  interest  at  the  time,  the 
report  said — and  I  quote: 

A  general  register  is  directed  to  the  oon- 
tingency  that  an  Interest  might  affect  a 
Member's  action.  The  Hotue's  practice  Is.  or 
should  be,  aimed  at  revealing  an  Interest 
when  It  does  affect  It. 

Oxir  committee  believes  Its  approach 
to  the  question  of  financial  disclosure, 
including  the  resolution  now  before  you — 
to  require  Members.  oflQcers,  and  certain 
employees  to  report  the  sources  of  hono- 
rariums of  $300  or  more  and  the  identity 
of  creditors  to  whom  $10,000  or  more  was 
owed  for  90  days  or  longer  without 
specific  security  during  the  reporting 
period — offers  an  entirely  reasonable,  as 
well  as  a  more  effective,  solution  for  the 
monitoring  of  potential  conflicts  of 
interest 

I  Join  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
in  urging  acceptance  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 796  in  the  form  in  which  we  offer  it 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
elected  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  in  January  1969.  al- 
most 2  years  after  its  inception.  Until 
that  time  I  confess  I  had  thought  more 
of  the  effects  suffered  by  other  Members 
of  Congress  when  so-called  problems  of 
ethics  arose  than  I  had  on  how  to  pre- 
vent them. 

In  truth.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  im- 
pressed from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
service  on  the  committee  with  the  com- 
monsense  approaches  the  committee  had 
devised  to  deal  with  the  sensitive  assign- 
ment the  HooM  had  placed  on  the 
committee. 

Let  me  Just  summarize.  The  committee 
in  its  initial  report  to  the  House  recom- 
mended an  eight-point  Code  of  Official 
Conduct.  The  points  were  aimed  at  mat- 
ters eesentially  peculiar  to  a  legislator's 
role.  Ones  that  were  for  all  practical  ef- 
fect not  covered  by  the  statutes  or  were 
too  remote  from  the  ballot  box  for  these 
historical  remedies  to  provide  a  proper 
answer.  The  measures  recommended  did 
not  seek  to  overturn  or  supplant  rules 
that  for  180  years  turned  out  a  pretty 
respectable  performance  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Code  rather  complemented 
these  rules  by  attention  to  some  factors 
that  changing  times  had  shown  needed 
attention. 

One  of  the  points  in  this  code  says  In 
effect  that  you  cannot  have  a  conflict  of 
interest  I  have  heard  that  term  for  30 
years  around  here  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  flagrant  cases,  which  I  might 
add  were  all  dealt  with  very  effectively. 
I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  know  ex- 
actly when  one  exists.  Bilore  than  that  I 
do  not  believe  any  man  can  accurately 
measure  what  the  motivation  of  any 
other  man  In  any  given  situation  may  be. 

Given  this  sort  of  Imprecision  I  ap- 
preciate now.  why  some  measure  of  fi- 


nancial disclosure  wsis  Indicated.  The 
committee  picked  out  those  factors  that 
might  tend  to  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously effect  a  Member's  action  and  put 
it  before  the  only  people  to  whom  he  Is 
accountable — his  constituents.  If  they 
learned  his  interests  were  the  same  as 
theirs  or  vice  versa,  they  then  had  the 
necessary  information  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  his  stewardship  of  their  voice 
in  the  Congress. 

But,  the  committee  did  not  go  beyond 
that  point  and  I  believe  they  were  right 
in  the  position  on  which  they  finally 
settled. 

As  all  of  you  know.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  design  a  perfect  system  when  you  are 
working  entirely  in  the  hypothetical.  Ex- 
perience points  out  where  changes  need 
to  be  made.  I  concur  fully  in  the  changes 
the  committee  unanimously  proposes — 
now  before  you  and  I  urge  you  to  accept 
the  collective  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  with  whom  I  am  hon- 
estly proud  to  serve. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  House  Resolution  796.  This  resol- 
ution provides  for  the  filing  of  informa- 
tion on  honoraria  over  $300  or  more 
from  a  single  source  and  also  the  listings 
of  unsecured  loans  in  any  calendar  year 
in  excess  of  $10,000. 

These  provisions  constitute  a  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  tightening  re- 
porting requirements  for  Members  of 
Congress  in  requiring  disclosure  In  cases 
that  might  Involve  activities  conflicting 
with  the  pubhc  interest. 

This  self- policing  of  the  House  was 
begim  in  April  1967  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  The  committee  recom- 
mended an  eight-point  code  of  official 
conduct  aimed  at  subjects  relating  to  the 
legislation  role.  The  code  was  adopted 
and  incorporated  as  rule  43  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  rule  Is  amended 
by  the  provisions  in  the  resolution  which 
we  are  considering  today. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  resolution 
are  technical  changes. 

I  beheve  that  these  requirements  are 
salutary  and  I  subscribe  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Members  of  Congress  should 
take  the  initiative  in  regulating  their 
own  body  and  in  establishing  their  own 
standards  of  performance.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  alienation  of  some  of  our 
society  from  our  established  Institutions 
and  a  lack  of  confidence  In  their  integ- 
rity, it  is  more  important  than  ever  to 
take  stQ)s  which  will  counteract  this 
trend  toward  disaffection.  In  my  Judg- 
ment this  measure  which  we  are  now 
considering  will  move  in  that  direction 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  receive  the  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  vote  in  favor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 796  to  amend  the  House  rules  rela- 
tive to  disclosure.  It  is  my  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  even  though  this  bill  Is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction,  the  amendments 
contained  In  It  do  not  go  far  enough. 

First  of  all,  the  amendments  relate 
only  to  disclosure  by  Members.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  provisions  should  apply 
also  to  officers  of  the  House,  principal 
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assistants  to  Members  and  professional 
staff  members  of  committees.  These  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  Members,  are  in  a  position 
of  public  trust,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
subject  to  the  disclosure  provisions. 

Second,  I  do  not  consider  the  addi- 
tional disclosure  requirements  which  are 
embodied  in  this  resolution  to  be  inclu- 
sive enough  to  give  our  constituents  a 
reasonable  idea  of  our  financial  position. 
The  new  provisions  apply  only  to  hono- 
rariums from  a  single  source  In  excess  of 
$300  and  unsecured  debts  to  any  one  in- 
dividual In  excess  of  $10,000.  TJie  new 
provisions  do  not,  for  example,  require 
disclosure  of  an  interest  in  any  business 
entity,  or  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  same;  the  listing  of  any  profes- 
sional organization  In  which  the  person 
receives  income  in  excess  of  a  given 
amount;  Income  for  services  rendered, 
other  than  from  the  US.  Government;  a 
capital  gain  from  any  single  source, 
other  than  the  sale  of  a  residence  occu- 
pied by  the  person  reporting,  in  excess 
of  a  given  amount.  All  of  these  provi- 
sions are  Included  in  legislation  which 
I  have  Introduced  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

As  elected  officials,  we  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  majority  of  those  who  elect 
us  to  office.  We  enjoy  such  a  status  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  are  trusted. 
Since  we  are  in  a  position  of  trust  we 
must  take  those  steps  which  we  deem 
appropriate  in  justifying  the  trust  which 
Is  placed  in  us.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  It 
Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  Impose  certain 
restrictions  upon  ourselves,  and  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  basic  aspects  of 
our  financial  posture. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  voted  for  these  amendments  to  the 
House  rules,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  should  go  even  further  and  enact 
more  meanlngrful  financial  disclosure 
provisions. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion today,  and  commend  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  the 
initiative  and  leadership  it  has  taken  In 
ensuring  a  meaningful  code  of  ethics  and 
conduct  for  Members  of  the  House. 

Earlier  this  year  I  testified  before  the 
Standards  Committee  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  796. 1  Indicated  at  that 
time  that  I  fully  supported  the  provision 
to  require  of  all  honorariums  of  $300  or 
more — and  indeed  felt  there  should  be 
a  flat  prohibition  against  receipt  of  any 
gifts  or  remimeratlon  of  any  kind  which 
might  lead  to  a  conflict  of  interest.  In 
my  judgment,  all  sources  and  amounts 
should  be  reported,  at  the  very  least. 

Section  (2)  of  the  bill  would  require 
all  those  reporting  to  list  each  creditor 
to  whom  he  had  been  "Indebted  for  a 
period  of  ninety  consecutive  days  or  more 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  in  an 
aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $10,000  ex- 
cluding any  indebtedness  specifically  se- 
cured by  the  pledge  of  assets  of  the  per- 
son reporting  of  appropriate  value."  I 
also  fully  support  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  additional  re- 
quirements are  important.  They  do 
strengthen  the  financial  disclosure  pro- 


visions. Nevertheless,  I  continue  to  sup- 
port full  public  disclosure  of  all  assets 
and  liabilities.  Such  a  requirement  would 
be.  in  my  judgment,  a  political  assets 
rather  than  a  liability. 

I  urge  the  aimual  filing  of  financial 
statements  by  Members  of  the  House — 
and  beUeve  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct or  the  Comptroller  General  to  re- 
view such  disclosures  and  advise  the 
Member  of  any  questionable  item.  If 
none  are  found,  the  reviewer  should  so 
certify  to  the  Member. 

Such  a  requirement — that  there  be  an 
examination  and  certification —  would 
substantially  lessen  any  political  damage 
which  would  be  done  to  honorable  public 
servants  by  unscrupulous  charges  not 
specifically  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention  pursuant  to  its  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  House 
Resolution  796  would  be  an  Important 
step  in  providing  more  meaningful  dis- 
closure provisions  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  give  It  their  full  support. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph  3  of  part 
A  of  rule  XLTV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "(d)  Honorariums 
from  a  single  source  aggregating  $300  or 
more.". 

(b)  Part  A  of  such  rule  XUV  la  further 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  3  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"4.  List  each  creditor  to  whom  the  person 
reporting  was  Indebted  for  a  period  of  ninety 
consecutive  days  or  more  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amoimt 
In  ezceae  of  $10,000.  excluding  any  indebted- 
ness specifically  secured  by  the  pledge  of 
assets  of  the  person  reporting  of  appropri- 
ate value.". 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  part  B  of  such 
rtUe  ZLIV  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  the  amount  of  Indebtedness 
owed  to  each  creditor  listed  tmder  paragraph 
4of  part  A.". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  following  para- 
graph 2  of  such  part  B  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  file  a  report  so  stating"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall  tUe  a  report, 
under  part  A  only  of  this  rule,  so  stating". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  resolution  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
beginning  on  and  after  January  1.  1971. 

'Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
p>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  sup- 
port for  House  Resolution  796  which 
amends  the  rules  of  the  House  relating  to 
financial  disclosure.  In  its  short  life,  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  has  done  an  excellent  job 
In  a  very  difficult  field.  I  know  something 
of  the  problems  and  challenges  the  com- 
mittee has  faced,  and  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  chairman,  the  members,  and 
the  staff  for  the  solid  and  distinguished 


work  they  have  done  to  improve  the  eth- 
ical standards  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Three  years  ago,  a  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  60  percent  of  the  pubhc  beheved  the 
"misuse  of  Government  funds  by  Con- 
gressmen is  fairly  common."  That  was  a 
shocking  statistic,  especially  when  only 
a  minuscule  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  brought  the  Congress  Into 
disrepute  and  dishonor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  the  over  10.000  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  since  1789.  only  32  have  been  dis- 
ciplined— and  only  nine  since  1900. 

In  recent  years  the  integrity  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  has  been  in  better  re- 
pute than  formerly.  Since  May  1967. 
none  of  the  major  polling  organizations, 
for  example.  Gallup  or  Harris,  have  even 
conducted  polls  on  the  ethics  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  last  poll  in  the  general  field 
was  by  the  Gallup  company,  which 
showed  that  69  percent  of  the  American 
public  favored  disclosure  of  financial  as- 
sets of  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

This  improvement  in  the  imblic's  eye — 
the  Image  of  the  Institution  of  Con- 
gress— can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Members  themselves  to 
lift  the  level  of  official  conduct.  In  both 
the  Senate  and  House  we  have  good  eth- 
ics committees  which  have  performed 
constructive  roles. 

The  recent  committee  advisory  opinion 
on  guidelines  from  House  Members  in 
their  dealings  with  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment clarifies  and  reminds  Members 
and  employees  of  their  responsibilities 
to  constituents  and  the  public  trust. 

While  I  approve  of  the  advisory  opin- 
ion, I  believe  the  House  niles  of  officisJ 
conduct  could  be  strengthened  by  a  pro- 
hibition on  all  outside  earned  income  by 
Members  and  employees,  e^eclaUy  in 
light  of  the  recent  pay  raise.  I  feel  that 
this  bill  will  lead  us  in  tliat  direction. 

Proposed  additions  to  the  financial  dis- 
closure rules  of  the  House  contained  in 
House  Resolution  796  are  improvements 
on  the  existing  law,  and  I  support  the 
resolution. 

My  legislative  ideas  in  this  field  are 
contained  in  HJl.  958,  pending  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  which  was 
first  introduced  by  me  on  August  1,  1967. 
The  bill  is  titled  the  "House  Financial 
Disclosure  Act." 

It  provides  for  public  disclosure  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  candidates  for  the  House. 

Each  member  would  file  a  complete 
financial  disclosure  reix>rt,  including  in- 
come, assets,  and  liabilities  to  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  A 
candidate  for  the  House  would  file  with 
the  Clerk. 

The  reports  would  be  available  to  the 
public. 

Included  in  this  disclosure  proposal  Is 
a  provision  requiring  a  statement  on  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  po- 
litical campaigns  and  for  any  fund  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses as  a  Member  or  candidate  for  the 


House.  A  poUtical  committee  working  in 
behalf  of  a  candidate  would  have  to  re- 
port its  contributions  and  expenditures. 
There  is  a  criminal  penalty  attached 
to  the  bill  for  those  who  do  not  file  a 
report  or  who  file  a  false  report.  The 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  could  also  recommend  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  violators  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  is  a  strong  dis- 
closure proposal,  but  I  believe  It  is  fair 
and  good.  While  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  sources  of  honoraria  of 
$300  or  more  be  disclosed  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  my  bill  provides  that  the  sources 
and  total  money  or  substance  for  any 
honorarium  or  compensation  for  serv- 
ices, including  fees,  commissions,  sal- 
aries, and  similar  items  be  repoited.  The 
bill  also  requires  any  debt  by  a  member, 
candidate,  his  wife  or  dependent  chil- 
dren over  $5,000  be  reported.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  only  debts 
by  Members  without  pledge  or  si>eclfic 
security  totaling  $10,000  for  more  than 
90  days  be  reported. 

I  am  for  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations, but  favor  a  broader  disclosure 
law  as  contained  in  my  bill,  H.R.  958.  It 
is  a  compulsory  disclosure  provision,  not 
unlike  the  voluntary  public  reporting 
many  Members,  including  myself,  have 
given  to  the  Clerk. 

The  disclosure  idea.  It  has  been  said, 
comes  as  close  as  anything  to  being  the 
all-purpose  cleanser  of  American  poli- 
tics. It  attaches  no  moral  overtones  to 
the  financial  situation  of  a  particular 
member  or  candidate.  Rather,  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  final  arbiter  in  any  con- 
troversy is  the  public,  who  must  have 
the  knowledge  of  all  such  facts  in  order 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  be- 
havior of  their  elected  representatives. 
As  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  so  must 
pubhc  disclosure  be  the  responsibihty  of 
any  pubhc  official.  I  urge  approval  of 
House  Resolution  796. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Young,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  796,  amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
financial  disclosure,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  971,  he  reported  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  armoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  1,  not  voting  92,  aa 
follows: 

(RoUNo.  143) 
TEAS— 336 


Abbitt 

Fallon 

McPaU 

Abemetliy 

Parbsteln 

McKneally 

Adams 

FasceU 

Macdonald. 

Addabbo 

Pelghan 

Mass. 

Albert 

Flndley 

Madden 

Aiexander 

Fish 

Mahon 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Main  lard 

Calif. 

Flood 

Mann 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Flowers 

Marsh 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Flynt 

Martin 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Mayne 

N  Dak. 

Ford, 

Meeds 

Anniin«1n 

William  D. 

Mel  Cher 

Arends 

Foreman 

MeskiU 

Ash  brook 

Fountain 

Michel 

AsplnaU 

Fraser 

Mtkva 

Ayr«6 

Frellnghuysen 

MUler,  Ohio 

Baring 

Prey 

Mills 

Barrett 

Prledel 

Minlsh 

B«all.  Md. 

Piilton,  Pa. 

Mink 

Belcber 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Minshall 

BeU.  Calif. 

Puqua 

Mim 

Bennett 

OallflanaklB 

Mlzell 

Berry 

Gallagher 

MoUohan 

BettB 

Gannatz 

Monagan 

BevUI 

Gettys 

Montgomery 

Blaggl 

Olalmo 

Moorbead 

BinKham 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

BUckbum 

Gilbert 

Morse 

Boggs 

Gonzalez 

Morton 

Boland 

G<xxlllng 

Mosher 

Bradernas 

Gray 

Moss 

Brasco 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Brav 

Orlffln 

Myers 

BrlnkJey 

GrtlBths 

Natcher 

Brock 

Gross 

Nedzl 

Brooks 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Nil 

Brotzman 

Gude 

Obey 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hagan 

O'Haia 

Brown,  Ohio 

Haley 

OKonskl 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hall 

Olsen 

BroyhUI.  Va 

Hal  pern 

O'Neill.  Mam. 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Passman 

Burk*.  Fla. 

Hammer-  -- 

Patman 

Burke.  Mass. 

Schmidt 

Patten 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hanley 

Pelly 

Burllson.  Mo, 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Perkins 

Bu.sh 

Harrington 

Phil  bin 

Button 

Hanha 

Pickle 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Harvey 

Pike 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hastings 

Plmle 

CabeU 

Hathaway 

Poage 

Caffery 

Hawkins 

PodeU 

Casey 

Hays 

Poff 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Celler 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Price,  ni. 

Chappell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Price.  Tex. 

Clancy 

Helsr,ofUri 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Clark 

Henderson 

Pucinskl 

Clausen, 

Hicks 

PurceU 

DonH. 

HoUfleld 

Qule 

Clay 

Horton 

Qinilen 

Cleveland 

Hosmer 

Ranck 

Corner 

Howard 

Rees 

Collins 

Hull 

Reld,m. 

Colmer 

Hunt 

Reuss 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Conte 

Ichord 

RoblBon 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Corman 

Jarman 

Rogers.  Fla. 

CoughllR 

Johnaon,  Calll 

.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Crane 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Cunningham 

Jonas 

Hostenkowskl 

Daddarto 

Jonea,  N,C. 

Both 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Karth 

Roudebuah 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

Ruth 

Delaney 

Kazen 

Ryan 

DcUenback 

Keith 

St  Germain 

Denney 

King 

Sand.T-.an 

Dennis 

Kleppe 

Satterfleld 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

Baylor 

Derwinskl 

Koch 

Schadeberg 

DeTlne 

Kuvkendall 

Schneebell 

Dickinson 

Kyros 

Scott 

Din^ell 

Landgrebe 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Langen 

Sh  river 

Dorn 

Leggett 

Slkes 

Downing 

Lennon 

Slsk 

Dulskl 

Lloyd 

Skubttz 

l>ir.can 

Long.  La 

Slack 

Dwyer 

Long,  Md 

Smith,  Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Lowenateln 

Smith.  Iowa 

Edmondson 

Lujan 

Springer 

EUberg 

McClory 

Stafford 

Erlenbom 

McDade 

SUggers 

Each 

McDonald, 

Stanton 

Eshleman 

Mich. 

Steed 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEwen 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompeon,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 


Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

Whlt« 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

NATS— 1 

Camp 
NOT  VOTINO— M 


Wirua 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Carey 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyera 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Ciilver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  CaUf. 
Edwards.  L«. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Foley 


Gaydos 

Qoldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hungate 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Miller,  CaUf . 

Murphy,  111. 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Pettis 

PoUock 

Powell 

Rallsback 


RandaU 

Raid.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roybta 

Ruppe 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengei 

Sebeliua 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Watson 

Watts 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Tates 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.   Whitten   with  Mr.   Bow. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr,  Oarey  with  Mr.  R«ld  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Louslana  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr,  Rivera  with  Mr.  Rhode*. 

Mr,  MUler  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Qold- 
water, 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  M'^MtUAn   with   Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr,  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs,    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
May 

Mr,  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr,  PoUock. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr,  Mathias, 

Mr,  Foley  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Schwengei. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McCiOloch, 

Mr.   Murphy   of   nUnoU   with   Mr.   Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sny- 
der. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr,  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr,  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr,  Blanton  with  Mr.  Sebeliua, 

Mr,  Gaydoe  with  Mr,  MacGregor. 

Mr,  Rodlno  with  Mr,  Lukens. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Itr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
hoUn. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Diggs. 


Mr.  Tatee  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Bvlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr,  Stokes  with  Mr.  Edw&rda  of  California. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Stul>ble- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinios.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  spelling 
of  the  word  "assets"  in  line  1  on  page'  2 
of  the  resolutions  be  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GKKXaAI.  IXAVS  TO  EXTXND 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  SPEAKER  JOHN  W, 
McCORMACK  ON  HIS  LENGTH  OP 
SERVICE  AS  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr,  Gerald  R.  Ford)  occupy 
the  Chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  assumed  the 
Chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognises  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resoluton  (H.  Res.  1044)  commending 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  on  his 
length  of  service  as  Speaker,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1044 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  extends  congratulations  to  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  who  has 
served  continuously  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
longer  than  any  previous  occupant  of  that 
high  office  and  whose  cumulative  service  in 
that  position  now  surpasses  that  of  all  but 
one  of  his  predecessors:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  acclaims  the  manner  In  which 
the  Honorable  John  W,  McCormack  pre- 
sides over  Its  deliberations,  expresses  Its 
appreciation  for  his  Impartiality,  Integrity 
and  parliamentary  skill,  and  commends  him 
for  his  loyal  devotion  to  his  legislative  du- 
ties In  this  House  for  over  forty-one  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  on  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert) 
Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  offer  today  a 
resolution  to  extend  the  congratulatlojw 
of  the  House  to  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack, 
who  has  served  in  that  high  ofiQce  long- 
er in  continuous  service  than  any  previ- 
ous occupant  and  whose  cumulative 
service  as  Speaker  now  surpasses  that  of 
all  but  one  of  his  predecessors. 

John  McCormack  began  his  service 
as  speaker  on  January  10,  1962,  and  at 
midnight  on  May  24,  1970,  he  surpassed 
the  tenure  of  Speaker  Henry  Clay,  thus 
setting  a  new  record  of  service  in  this 
house,  second  only  to  that  of  Sam 
Raybum, 

Knowing  that  this  milestone  was  ap- 
proaching, the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  planned  the  offering  of  this 
resolution  long  before  the  Speaker  had 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  from 
the  House.  This  is  not  a  farewell  pro- 
ceeding— it  is  a  proceeding  steeped  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

John  McCormack's  public  service  to- 
tals 51  years,  more  than  42  of  which  have 
been  served  in  the  House — as  Member, 
whip,  majority  leader,  and  Speaker. 

This,  I  think  is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  the  talents  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  beloved  Speaker  who  was 
and  is  tbe  clioice  of  his  colleagues  for 
the  highest  honor  within  the  power  of 
this  body  to  bestow.  The  Si^eaker  has 
consistently  demonstrated  throughout 
his  long  career  those  qualities  wlilch  are 
essential  to  leadership.  He  lias  been 
eminently  fair  on  all  occasions.  Every 
Member  of  tliis  House  knows  that  he 
has  presided  with  utmost  impartiality 
and  with  consideration  for  the  rights 
not  only  of  the  majority  party  and  the 
minority  party  but  of  every  individual 
Member  of  this  body. 

He  is  a  great  advocate  and  a  formi- 
dable opponent  In  debate  as  every  Mem- 
ber well  knows.  When  Vice  President 
Alben  Barkley  died,  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  told  me  that  we  had  lost  one  of  the 
two  greatest  debaters  in  the  Democratic 
Party  within  his  memory,  the  other  being 
then  majority  leader,  John  W,  Mc- 
Cormack. When  major  issues  were  at 
stake,  John  McCormack  never  shunned 
a  battle  and  never  lost  one.  During  a 
single  session  he  took  part  In  the  debate 
on  more  than  200  subjects  ranging  frwn 
matters  of  legislative  substance  to 
philosophies  of  government  and  politics. 

The  Speaker  Is  today  the  preeminent 
legislator  of  the  world.  He  has  played  a 
major  role  in  building  this  country 
throughout  42  years  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  globe  and  altered 
dramatically  the  circumstances  of  every 
human  life. 


Throughout  his  years  of  testing,  John 
McCormack  held  steadfastly  to  his 
course — determined  to  do  his  Job  to  the 
best  of  his  great  ability.  His  progressive- 
ness,  his  patience,  his  coolness  under  fire, 
as  well  as  the  product  of  his  hand,  as- 
sure his  status  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Speakers  of  all  time. 

While  in  this  instance  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  adding  a  personal  note.  John 
McCormack  has  been  my  friend  and 
adviser  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
House.  He  has  stood  with  me  as  he  and 
Sam  Rayburn  stood  with  each  other 
through  the  years.  I  owe  him  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude.  Thank  you,  thank  you, 
John  McCormack,  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me. 

I  cannot  properly  conclude  my  re- 
marks without  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  Mrs.  McCormack  who  has 
devotedly  stood  by  the  Speaker's  side 
throughout  his  long  and  demanding 
career  as  a  legislator  and  statesman. 

This  House  has  paid  John  Mc- 
Cormack its  highest  tribute  in  having 
elected  and  continuously  reelected  him 
as  Speaker.  We  today  reaflaxm  that 
tribute.  We  add  to  it  our  deep  affection, 
and  our  congratulations  upon  having 
reached  this  milestone  in  his  legislative 
leadership. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  reception  for  you  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  room  in  the 
Longworth  Building  at  4:30  this  after- 
noon. All  Members  of  Congress,  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress,  will  be  there 
to  honor  you. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  caimot  resist  the  observation,  at  this 
time,  that  yours  is  a  very,  very  comfort- 
able chair.  I  find  it  hard  to  step  down 
from  it  after  only  10  minutes. 

Seriously,  I  Join  with  a  full  heart  in 
the  tribute  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  with  all  our  colleagues  in  this 
fitting  tribute  to  our  beloved  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

We  use  these  words  a  lot — "distin- 
guished," "honorable,"  "gentleman."  But 
when  we  refer  to  our  Speaker,  we  really 
mean  them. 

Though  there  is  no  greater  gentleman, 
I  can  assure  those  who  were  not  here  in 
this  House  before  he  became  the  Speaker 
8^  years  ago,  who  never  heard  John 
McCormack  in  debate  as  majority  leader 
or  minority  whip,  that  there  were  few 
who  could  stand  up  to  him  on  this  floor. 
He  was  a  lion  in  battle  when  convinced  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and  he  lay 
about  his  foes  like  a  modem  Joshua  with 
the  fierce  and  fiery  rhetoric  of  his  South 
Boston  heritage.  I  was  not  always  con- 
vinced, but  I  was  always  impressed. 

What  has  impressed  me  even  more, 
and  I  have  served  here  over  half  of  the 
Speaker's  long  and  distinguished  years  as 
a  Member,  has  been  his  unwavering  love 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  his 
willingness  to  place  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try above  everything  else. 

Never  have  I  known  John  McCormack 
to  exploit  a  foreign  policy  issue  for  politi- 
cal advantage  to  his  party— <ledicated 


partisan  that  he  was  and  is.  Every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  Herbert 
Hoover,  be  he  Republican  or  Democrat, 
has  known  he  could  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts when  the  chips  were  down  in  a 
time  of  international  tension.  President 
Nixon  has  said  and  wUl  say  sigain  how 
much  this  means  to  him,  just  as  Presi- 
dents Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisenhower, 
Truman,  and  Roosevelt  did  before  him. 

The  ofBce  of  the  Speaker  is  a  imique 
one  in  the  American  Government.  He  is 
at  once  the  leader  of  his  party  and  the 
impartial  Presiding  OfiQcer  of  the  House. 
As  his  powers  are  great,  so  must  his 
sense  of  fairness  be  extraordinary.  As 
his  position  is  exalted  among  his  legis- 
lative equals,  so  must  his  tact  and  con- 
sideration— yes,  his  kindness  and  com- 
passion— be  constantly  exercised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oflQce  you  have  held 
so  long  and  faithfully  makes  great  de- 
mands upon  a  man,  but  you  have  met 
them  all  superbly.  You  have  more  than 
kept  your  pledge  to  maintain  the  great 
traditions  of  the  House  and  protect  the 
rights  of  every  Member  from  the  newest 
to  the  oldest. 

When  John  McCormack  came  here, 
already  seasoned  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  what  a  different  world  it 
was.  Lindbergh  had  just  soloed  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  first  all-tflking  movie 
w£is  relefised  that  year — 1928.  Stalin  or- 
dered his  first  5-year  plan,  and  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact,  solemnly 
signed  by  62  nations,  outlawed  war  for- 
ever as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

Some  will  say  our  country  never  will 
be  the  same  when  John  McCormack 
leaves  this  House.  I  say  it  is  infinitely  a 
better  and  safer  place,  with  all  our  cur- 
rent problems,  because  John  McCormack 
served  here  in  this  House.  You  can  be 
proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  have  always 
done  what  you  thought  was  best  for  the 
country.  You  can  be  proud  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  knowing  that  you  have  the  love, 
respect  and  admiration  of  every  man 
and  woman  here,  or  who  lias  ever  served 
with  you  in  this  House  and  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  many  may  remember,  I  was  elected 
floor  leader  of  my  party  in  January  1965. 
TTie  distinguished  Speaker  could  have 
made  my  new  job  far  more  difficult.  In- 
stead, Speaker  McCormack  was  cooper- 
ative, and  friendly.  I  will  never  forget 
his  kindness.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

And  I  am  proud,  for  my  jjart,  that 
John  McCormack  is  the  only  man  alive 
who  ever  beat  me  three  times  in  a  free 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  hc^e  and  pray 
that  you  and  Mrs.  McCormack,  your 
devoted  partner  through  so  many  his- 
tory-making years,  will  have  manj-  more 
years  of  companionship  and  happiness 
when  you  lay  down  that  gavel  for  the 
last  time.  If  anyone  could  ever  contem- 
plate a  career  of  service  and  success  with 
just  satisfaction,  you  can,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  all  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  beau- 
tiful and  sincere  tribute. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cxlltr). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  42 
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years  In  the  House  and  8  years  as 
Speaker,  John  McCormack  announces 
his  retirement  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  is  a  record  not  easily 
matched. 

Through  his  own  eflorts,  working  with 
the  vigor  he  was  to  display  in  the  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
he  went  to  work  as  a  f4-a-week  office 
boy  for  a  law  firm,  and  without  attending 
law  school  passed  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
21.  Through  his  experience  as  a  trial  law- 
yer, &s  a  legislator  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  through  the  years  as  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  and  as  the 
Speaker,  the  quality  of  his  humanity,  of 
his  concern  for  and  with  people,  under- 
scored everything  he  did. 

The  people  of  his  district  remember 
him  as  we  do — a  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  the  less  privileged,  for  legislation  such 
AS  social  security  and  other  acts  which 
helped  to  remove  the  indignities  of  pov- 
erty and  dependence  from  the  backs  of 
people. 

We  oidtimers  have  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for.  that  we  for  many  yesu-s  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  this  generous  and 
able  man.  And  we  who  will  return  to  the 
92d  Congress  will  find  the  House  a  verj- 
different  place  without  John  McCor- 
mack. We  shall  indeed  sorely  miss  him. 

During  the  many  years  that  I  have 
served  with  John  McCormack  I  have 
learned  the  pattern  of  his  life,  and  I  have 
viewed  the  diadem  of  his  character.  I  find 
therein  many  precious  jewels. 

I  discern  in  that  diadem  the  precious 
jewel  of  perseverance.  John  has  ever  per- 
severed despite  difficulties.  He  knows  that 
if  you  have  a  bar  of  steel  smd  you  rub 
long  enough  you  can  nib  it  into  a  needle. 

And  there  is  the  jewel  we  call  the 
"breastplate  of  good  temper."  John  al- 
waj's  has  that  even  temper.  He  has  a 
"heart  for  any  fate."  He  does  not  despair. 
He  does  not  despair  of  the  darkness; 
rather,  he  lights  a  candle. 

He  has  been  beset  with  troubles  and 
difficulties,  but  he  knows  that  "this  too 
shall  pass." 

He  knows  also  that  there  Is  always  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Finally,  as  we  behold  our  Speaker — 
and  we  have  seen  him  so  often  seated  as 
Speaker  below  the  glow  of  the  American 
flag — well  might  we  say  that  his  hoary 
head  is  like  a  glowing  crown.  May  con- 
tentment ever  dwell  with  him. 

As  he  leaves  us,  we  now  say,  "hail  and 
farewell." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  distinguished  dean  for  his 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  Speaker. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Arkndsj  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yield- 
ing tome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  memorable  day, 
and  I  am  indeed  happy  I  can  be  here  to 
participate  in  this  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American  and  an  outstanding 
individual.  I  am  glad  this  day  has  come, 
not  that  John  McCormack  has  decided 
not  to  seek  reelection  and  at  the  end  of 
this  session  wiU  be  relinquishing  his  reign 
as  Speaker  of  this  Kouae:  but  I  am  glad 
for  this  day  because  Johk  McCormack 


is  here  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  we  can  express  to  him  personally,  as 
well  as  publicly,  the  deep  affection  and 
high  regard,  admiration,  and  respect  we 
have  for  him. 

It  is  nice  that  you  can  be  here,  John, 
to  receive  in  person  the  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  you  for  these 
many,  many  years  and  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  counting  you  as  our  friend. 
Regardless  of  the  dlfTerences  we  have 
had,  our  friendship  has  been  an  abiding 
one.  Knowing  John  McCormack  as  I  do, 
nothing  means  more  to  him  than  friend- 
ship. He  exempUfles  more  than  anyone 
I  have  ever  known  "being  a  friend  to 
man." 

John  McCormack.  I,  and  four  others 
in  the  House  today,  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  you  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  can  re- 
member my  initial  meeting  with  John 
McCoEMACK.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  met  a  Boston  Irishman.  I  became  a 
friend  of  his  from  that  very  moment.  He 
immediately  befriended  me  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  great  deliberative  body. 
He  immediately  sought  to  help  me. 

As  the  floor  leculer  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  John  McCormack  was  a 
worthy  antagonist  of  anyone  who  op- 
posed him  on  a  measure  he  was  support- 
ing, and  he  advocated  his  cause  to  the 
floor  with  unusual  skill  and  sometimes 
with  imusual  vigor,  and  always  persua- 
sively. I  respected  him  for  his  diligence 
and  his  determination  in  putting  through 
the  kind  of  program  he  believed  in  dur- 
ing the  years  he  served  here  when  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  was  President. 

Considering  the  many  years  he  served 
as  his  party  whip  and  floor  leader  I  could 
not  help  but  be  happy  for  him  when  he 
became  Speaker,  for  he  had  earned  the 
position.  He  attained  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  House  and  it  was  well-de- 
served. 

I  have  served  with  many,  many  Speak- 
ers, starting  back  in  1936,  but  I  had  ex- 
periences with  John  McCormack  that 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  recall  them  fondly. 

May  I  say  to  you,  my  good  friends — 
and  you  all  know  it — when  John  stepped 
into  that  chair  he  became  the  most  non- 
partisan and  the  fairest  Speaker  that 
we  could  possibly  ask  for.  Speaker 
McCormack  was  our  presiding  officer 
who  in  all  re«)ect6  remembered  that 
every  Member  was  entitled  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  chair  of  this  great  House. 
That  is  what  we  have  received  from 
him — patience,  understanding,  and  fair- 
ness. 

I  shall  remember  that.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. I  shall  always  remember  your 
fairness  in  presiding  as  the  Speaker.  It 
is  because  of  men  like  you  that  this  is 
a  great  deliberative  body. 

We  are  today  not  saying  a  farewell 
but  taking  tlils  opportunity  to  say  to  you 
that  you  can  sit  down  on  your  front 
porch  sometime  and  rock  whenever  you 
get  ready  to  and  truly  say,  "I  did  my 
best,"  Somehow  you  should  hear  the 
whisper  back  to  you.  "Well  done;  well 
done,  my  friend.  You  were  a  great  legis- 
lator." 

So  we  rejoice  with  you  today.  John 
McCoKMAcx,  that  this  friendship  of  ours 
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can  be  expressed  in  this  manner  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  which  means  so  much 
to  you.  You  will  occupy  a  high  place  In 
the  history  of  the  Congress  and  of  our 
country.  He  occupies  a  large  place  in  our 
hearts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  wliip. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  du;- 
tinguJshed  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs). 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
th£in  40  years  John  McCormack  has  been 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  Nation, 
in  passing  the  monumental  social  and 
economic  reforms  that  have  charaterized 
tlmt  turbulent  period  in  the  history  of 
our  countrj'. 

I  came  here  now  almost  30  years  ago. 
John  McCormack  then  wsis  at  the  very 
epitome  of  leadership  in  tills  great  body. 
That  time  coincided  with  a  period  of 
great  division  in  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  World  War  n.  In  a  matter  of  a 
relatively  few  months  he  guided  through 
this  Congress  measures  like  the  monu- 
mental lend-lease  program  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  Kingdom,  then 
standing  alone  imder  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time.  Winston 
Churchill,  to  stand  and  stand  firm 
against  Hitler  conquering  all  of  the  free 
world. 

I  remember  the  night  so  well  when  by 
1  vote — by  1  vote — just  months  before 
Pearl  Hartxir,  John  McCormack  was  able 
to  marshal  that  hairline  majority  to  keep 
the  U.S.  Army  In  being.  So  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Speaker  does  not  occur  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  Speaker's  chair.  It  takes  place  in 
the  quiet  of  his  office.  When  in  an  effort 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  program,  he 
quietly  talks  to  his  colleagues.  I  have 
sat  in  that  office  not  once  but  hundreds 
of  times,  and  watched  him  as  we  say, 
talk  "head  to  head,"  on  the  telephone 
and,  although  he  has  used  his  fine  logic 
on  Members  to  obtain  their  help  on  a 
program  to  which  he  was  dedicated.  I 
have  never  seen  him  "twist  a  Member's 
arm"  and  p,sk  him  to  cast  a  vote  that  that 
Member  felt  was  not  in  his  own  best  in- 
terest or  in  the  best  interest  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

Ee  has  been  a  leader  who  has  led  by 
using  the  things  that  are  best  in  men. 
Some  people  use  the  forces  that  are 
bad — fear  uid  force  and  fraud.  But  John 
McCormack  has  appealed  to  those  things 
that  are  good  in  us,  what  is  good  for 
the  Nation,  what  is  good  for  the  people, 
what  is  good  for  the  downtrodden,  what 
is  good  for  the  dispossessed,  what  is  good 
for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Those  have  been  the  characteristics 
of  this  man  who  has  been  my  leader  for 
30  years  and  who  has  had,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  a  very  profound  effect  upon  my  own 
life,  because  I  came  here  as  a  mere  boy. 

I  know  that  his  counsel  has  been 
sought  by  every  President  since  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  regardless  of  party.  All 
have  found  his  judgment  to  be  wise, 
trustworthy,  prudent,  and  in  the  nation- 
al Interest. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  In  the  leader- 
sliip  with  John  McCormack  will  con- 
tinue in  the  mcmths  ahead  to  help 
achieve  the  broad  legislative  objectives 
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now  pending  in  the  Congress  so  that  his 
career  can  be  concluded  at  the  height 
of  success. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
both  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  share  your  con- 
cern about  the  illness  of  your  dear  wife, 
whom  I  know  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  you.  But  you  have  matched 
that  by  being  the  model  of  a  devoted 
and  loving  husband. 

For  your  friendship,  for  your  counsel, 
and  for  your  help.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  his  tribute, 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  difficult  indeed,  for  one  who  has 
been  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  only  10  years,  to  find  appropriate 
words  to  honor  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack of  Massachusetts  who  for  40 
years  has  served  his  district,  his  State 
and  his  Nation  so  selflessly  in  this  Cham- 
ber. His  dedication  to  duty  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  over  one  of 
the  most  troubled  spans  in  our  history 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  colleagues 
and  friends  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  is  with  the  deeiiest  respect  and  affec- 
tion that  we  are  saluting  him  now  at  the 
height  and  at  the  close  of  a  truly  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service. 

He  has  many  outstanding  qualities, 
certainly  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  man  of  deep  religious  faith, 
a  man  who  during  his  lifetime  has  been 
devoted  to  his  church,  and  he  has  lived 
that  faith  in  abundant  measure,  and 
his  probity  and  good  charsu>ter  have 
distinguished  his  long  career. 

His  announced  retirement  is  truly  one 
of  those  times  when  partissm  lines  must 
be  crossed  if  we  are  to  do  justice,  pay 
tribute  to  an  Idea,  a  cause,  and  a  man. 
The  Speaker  should  know  and  the  Nation 
should  know  that  his  dedication  to  duty 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country 
will  be  long  remembered  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  few  men  are 
privileged  to  leave  their  imprint  so  forci- 
bly on  the  body  of  our  Nation's  law,  and 
few  have  borne  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  such  high  office  with  the  grace,  the 
wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  the  man  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
a  flercely  partisan  place,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  an  election  year,  but  there  are 
occasions  when  partisan  lines  must  be 
crossed  to  do  justice  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man.  The  announced  retirement  of  our 
beloved  Speaker,  after  4  decades  of  self- 
less service  in  the  House,  is  surely  one  of 
those  times. 

As  Republicans  we  salute  with  affec- 
tion and  with  respect  a  great  legislative 
leader  and  a  great  Democrat. 

Although,  as  I  said  as  I  began,  it  has 
not  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  long 
as  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
well  here  today,  during  the  years  that  I 
have  known  him  he  has  always  treated 
me  with  unfailing  courtesy,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  many  acts  of  con- 
sideration and  friendship.  We  will  all 
miss  him.  More  Importantly,  we  will  re- 


member you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  admira- 
tion, with  respect,  and  with  genuine  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
beautiful  tribute,  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Colmer). 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend.  Carl  Albert,  the 
majority  leader,  for  this  opportunity  to 
vent  some  of  the  feelings  and  emotions 
that  arise  within  me  on  this  occasion. 
If  this  were  a  test  of  ability  to  express 
one's  respect  and  admiration  and  friend- 
ship for  him  whom  we  are  honoring  here 
today.  I  would  possibly  rank  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
sincerity  of  the  heart.  I  can  assure  you 
that  In  my  own  evaluation  none  would 
precede  me. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognize  the 
propriety  of  the  occasion  and  that  there 
are  many  here  who  would  like  to  ad- 
dress their  remarks  to  you  for  posterity 
as  well  as  for  your  own  edification.  So 
I  shall  be  very  brief. 

With  two  exceptions  there  are  none  in 
this  body  who  have  had  the  high  privilege 
of  serving  in  this  body  to  which  you  have 
dedicated  your  life,  sir,  than  I. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  should 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  would  not  be- 
lieve me  if  I  said  otherwise  that  although 
Mississippi  and  Massachusetts  alpha- 
betically are  very  close — philosophically, 
they  do  not  always  remain  so. 

So,  we  have  had  our  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  philosophy.  But  It  has 
alwasrs  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  occasion,  having 
served  so  long  with  you,  and  having 
engaged  in  social  activities  as  well  as  in 
legislative  matters  with  you,  I  took  the 
liberty  one  day  of  saying  to  you,  sir,  that 
nature  was  a  great  equalizer  of  persons; 
that  she  did  not  give  any  one  person  all 
of  the  virtues  and  talents  but  that  she 
dispersed  them  so  that  the  common 
man,  in  which  class  I  put  myself,  would 
liave  something  to  offset  the  brilliant 
one.  But  I  then  got  personal  enough  to 
say  to  you.  sir,  that  you  had  more  than 
3rour  share  of  the  virtues  that  are  given 
to  one  person ;  and  that  in  your  devotion 
to  your  beloved  wife,  your  dedication  to 
your  church;  your  love  for  country  and 
lastly  your  dedication  to  your  party — 
that  I  thought  you  would  find  yourself 
in  one  pretty  hard  position  if  you  had  to 
make  a  decision  between  them. 

I  have  never  known  a  man — and  I  say 
this  with  all  the  sincerity  in  my  heart — 
I  have  never  known  a  man  who  has  been 
more  devoted  to  his  good  EJid  belov^ 
wife  than  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  among  those 
who  dislike  to  see  you  leave  this  Cham- 
ber. I  know  you  are  going  to  be  missed. 
I  am  going  to  be  honest  and  frank  enough 
to  say  that,  being  human,  you  had  your 
detractors.  But  that  day  will  come  when 
you  will  be  fully  appreciated  as  you 
should  be. 

Now,  Mr.  ^}eaker,  if  I  could  for  a 
moment  be  an  Irishman,  I  would  just  like 
to  read  something  to  you  that  has  made 
a  great  impression  on  me.  When  this 


assembly  got  together  here  a  while  ago, 
I  sent  over  to  my  office  to  get  this  little 
plaque  that  hangs  on  the  wall  in  my 
office.  It  is  headed.  "An  Irish  Blessing," 
and  it  reads: 

May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you.  May  the 
wind  be  alw&ys  at  your  iMOk.  May  the  aun 
shine  upon  your  face,  the  rains  fall  softly 
upon — 

And  here  I  paraphrase  "your  whole- 
some presence." 

Until  we  meet  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
God  hold  you  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  present 
this  plaque  for  you  for  your  own  den. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  all  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  his  beautiful  tribute. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texans,  by 
tradition,  are  supposed  to  be  not  alto- 
gether modest.  We  had  thought  that  in 
the  Speakership  of  Sam  Raybum,  we 
had  captured  all  the  laurels  and  honors 
that  could  be  captured  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  I  find  that  while 
Mr.  Raybum  served  as  Speaker  longer 
than  any  man  in  history,  far  surpassing 
Henry  Clay,  Speaker  McCormack  has 
broken  the  record  for  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  service  as  Speaker. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  wrought  well. 
He  has  wTought  one  of  the  great  rec- 
ords in  American  legislative  history.  It  is 
a  record  that  will  stand  \)t'ith  time. 

This  man  from  South  Boston  has  oc- 
cupied the  powerful  position  of  Speaker 
during  a  period  of  enactment  of  some 
of  the  most  far  reaching  and  momentous 
legislation  that  has  ever  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

Speaker  McCormactk  is  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  has  been  In  the  center  of  the 
action  process. 

He,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  to 
have  an  almost  passionate  love,  should 
I  say,  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Like  Speaker  Rajrbum  before 
him.  Speaker  McCormack  has  a  fierce 
respect  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
membership  and  to  the  House.  It  has 
made  all  of  us  more  respectful  and  proud 
of  the  positions  of  honor  which  we 
hold — because  John  McCorkack  loved 
the  House,  he  loved  Its  traditions,  and 
he  loved  Its  Membership. 

So  today.  In  h<Mioring  John  McCoh- 
iCACK,  we  are  actually  honoring  ourselves. 
We  are  honoring  the  legislative  process. 
And  we  are  honoring  the  American  two- 
party  system  when  we  honor  John 
McCormack. 

John  McCormack  is  a  partisan  In  the 
best  American  tradition.  John  McCor- 
mack is  loyal  to  his  party. 

John  McCormack  has  tended  to  knit 
together  all  portions  of  the  Nation.  He 
has  undertaken  to  join  the  North  with 
the  South,  to  keep  together  the  Bast  and 
West.  He  has  imdertaken  to  unite  us  as 
a  legislative  body  despite  our  m&ny  dif- 
ferences. That  has  meant  a  great  deal  In 
a  woiid  of  disunity.  I  honor  him  for  that, 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  for  what  he  has 
meant. 

History  will  record  Jobh  McCormack 
8ks  a  champion  of  great  causes. 
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He  will  be  remembered  for  his  intense 
patriotism,  along  with  his  other  virtues. 

I  also  want  to  make  public  note  of  the 
fact  thAt  time  after  time  in  my  chair- 
manship, in  the  handling  of  some  20 
biUs  and  resolutions  a  year  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
gone  to  the  Speakers  ofBce  and  coun- 
seled with  him.  I  know  of  no  man  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  who  has  worked 
more  closely  with  committee  chairmen 
and  sought  to  be  more  helpful  to  them 
in  bringing  legislation  to  the  floor. 

John  McCormack  has  done  a  great  job 
here  on  the  House  floor.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  job,  however,  has  been  done  in 
his  office  in  helping  chart  the  course  of 
legislative  events. 

Along  with  others  in  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  seen  him  at  many  White 
House  conferences,  under  several  Presi- 
dents. It  did  not  make  any  difference 
who  was  President.  Whether  the  ques- 
tion was  war  or  peace,  or  the  general 
welfare  was  otherwise  involved.  John 
McCoRMACK  took  the  position  he  thought 
was  best  for  the  country,  supporting  in 
every  way  he  reasonably  could  the  Chief 
Execuuve  and  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  administration.  I  know  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  distinguished 
predecessor.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
others  will  share  these  sentiments. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  it  was  from 
South  Boston  to  Bonham.  the  home  of 
Sam  Ray  bum.  Then  it  was  from  Bos- 
ton to  Austin"  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Ljndon  B.  Johnson.  And  now 
this  Speaker  works  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  his  imtiring  efforta  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  great  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  longer  than 
I  intended.  Despite  the  inadequacy  of 
language  we  can.  In  our  hearts,  pay  high 
tribute  to  this  courageous  and  able 
man — the  man  who  has  also  served  long- 
est continuously  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

May  God  bless  John  McCormack  in  his 
future  service  during  this  session  and 
bless  him  and  Mrs.  McCormack  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr  Mahom>  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Bow;. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish  I 
might  have  had  an  opportimity  to  care- 
fully write  and  deliver  all  that  is  in  my 
heart.  What  I  say  to  John  McCormack 
today  IS  but  an  expression  of  the  deep 
aflecuon  that  I  have  for  him. 

I  think  it  was  24  years  ago  that  I  was 
counsel  to  a  committee  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Harness  Committee 
on  Expenditures.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  at  that  ume  It  was  during 
the  80th  Congress  and  we  were  having 
some  real  problems.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  asked  me  to  come  and  see 
him  as  Repubhcan  counsel  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  sensed  that  I  was  probably  go- 
ing to  be  taken  into  the  woodshed  and 
spanked.  But  I  have  never  been  received 
more  kindly,  nor  has  anyone  ever  been 
more  gracious  to  me  than  that  time 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  remember 
it  so  very  v.  ell. 


Over  the  years  we  have  always  en- 
joyed a  very  close  relationship.  Perhaps 
at  times  our  political  philosophies  have 
been  across  the  horizon  from  one  an- 
other, but  this  has  never  altered  our  af- 
fection for  each  other. 

I  have  often  said  to  people  that  I 
thought  someone  some  day  should  write 
the  story  of  the  love  of  John  McCor- 
mack for  his  wife.  I  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  romantic  stories  in  the  pol- 
itics of  contemporary  America.  More 
people  should  be  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  this  man,  and  of  his  love  and 
affection  for  the  lovely  lady  who  shared 
his  life  these  many  years.  This  measure 
of  love  and  affection  might  have  a  spe- 
cial meaning  to  many  young  people 
today. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  about  this 
great  man — a  real  American.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  one  is  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat.  The  things 
he  stood  for  have  been  the  things  he  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  are  necessary  to  make 
America  great.  I  only  wish  that  some  of 
the  people  who  would  like  to  disrupt  the 
American  system  today  would  go  back 
to  read  some  of  the  remarks  of  this  great 
Speaker — the  things  he  has  stood  for  and 
the  things  he  has  believed  in.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  them  would  reconsider 
their  present  approach. 

His  concern  for  this  Nation  goes  back 
long  before  some  of  the  other  commit- 
tees even  talked  about  the  infiltration 
of  communism.  I  have  read  the  gentle- 
man's record.  I  just  wish  that  we  had 
more  Americans  like  John  McCormack. 

Again  I  say,  we  did  not  always  agree 
on  philosophies,  but  we  always  agreed  on 
one  thing — that  this  is  the  greatest  coun- 
try In  the  world,  and  that  he  and  I  would 
like  to  preserve  It  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  have  suffered  some 
Ulness  in  the  past.  One  of  the  greatest 
assists  to  my  period  of  recuperation  was 
when  John  McCormack  came  to  the  hos- 
pital to  visit  and  helped  to  provide  the 
necessary  inspiration  to  return. 

I  will  never  forget  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
God  bless  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTKI.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  yielding.  Our  beloved  Speaker, 
John  McCormack,  was  elected  to  the 
Maiisachusetts  House  and  Senate  and 
served  there  from  1920  to  1926. 

He  was  elected  to  the  70th  Congress, 
and  that  session  started  on  December  5, 
1927.  He  was  elected  majority  leader  of 
this  House  September  1940  and  served 
until  1947.  Then  at  the  change  of  the 
House  Administration  he  became  the 
whip  in  the  80th  Congress  and  served 
there  from  1947  to  1949.  Then  he  was 
elected  the  majority  leader  in  1949  and 
served  until  19S3.  Again  there  was  a 
change  of  House  administration,  and  he 
became  the  whip  in  the  83d  Congress  and 
served  from  1953  to  1955.  Then,  on  the 
death  of  our  beloved  former  Speaker, 
Sam  Raybum.  he  was  elected  Acting 
Speaker  in  September  1961  and  elected 
Speaker  in  January  1962.  He  has  been 
elected  In  each  succeeding  Congress.  It 
has  already  been  said  today  that  he  has 


served  longer  in  continuous  service  than 
any  other  Speaker  of  the  House,  sur- 
passing the  service  of  the  famous  Ken- 
tucklan,  Henry  Clay. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  most  of  us  who 
have  been  here  a  long  time  heard  of  his 
decision  to  retire.  I  wish  today  that  I  had 
the  tongue  of  Demosthenes  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon  so  that  I  could  say  some 
of  the  things  that  are  In  my  heart  and 
which  I  know  are  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  our  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  28  years  ago  I  came  to 
this  House  of  Representatives,  and  from 
the  very  first  John  McCormack  was  an 
adviser  and  a  mentor  of  mine.  In  those 
28  years  we  have  never  had  an  imkind 
word  between  us.  We  have  had  complete 
understanding,  I  believe,  and  on  my  part 
I  have  had  complete  respect.  His  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  me  has  been  in- 
valuable. 

There  are  many  things  that  many  of 
us  can  respect  John  McCormack  for.  As 
was  said  today,  he  is  a  great  believer  in 
his  religious  faith  and  a  devout  practi- 
tioner of  that  faith.  His  love  for  his 
country  has  been  surpassed  by  none.  His 
devotion  to  his  wondertul  wife  has  been 
an  example  in  this  day  of  change,  in- 
fidelity and  uncertainty  of  marital  ar- 
rangements. His  hf  e  has  been  an  example 
which  miUions  should  emulate.  He  has 
been  a  great  American.  He  has  always 
placed  his  country's  welfare  and  security 
first. 

I  remember  many  times  in  the  28 
years,  in  times  of  crisis  and  in  times 
when  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  which  were  vital  to  our  Nation's 
security  were  on  this  floor,  when  John 
McCormack  took  the  well  of  this  House 
and  said: 

IX  I  am  going  to  m&lce  a  mistake,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  on  the  side  ol  safety  for  our  coun- 
try. If  I  am  going  to  maXe  an  error  of  Judg- 
ment. It  is  going  to  be  in  favor  of  continuing 
this  system  of  government  and  preserving  its 
liberties  and  freedoms. 

We  have  all  heard  him  say  that,  and 
many  is  the  time  that  we  heeded  his  ad- 
vice and  example  and  have  voted  as  he 
advised. 

I,  too,-  as  my  friend.  Congressman 
Bow,  hais  said,  when  I  look  at  some  of 
the  contemporary  scenes,  when  I  see  the 
lack  of  purpose,  the  drift  and  disregard 
for  the  famous  institutions  which  our 
country  has  long  protected — and  may 
God  bless  us  and  keep  it  that  way  for  a 
long  .  long  time  in  Uie  future — when  I  see 
that,  I  sometimes  wohder  why  these  peo- 
ple are  so  impatient  and  why  they  are 
not  willing  to  work  within  the  system  to 
preserve  the  liberties  that  we  have  and  to 
make  those  liberties  and  freedoms  more 
secure  and  to  make  the  condition  of  life 
for  our  people  more  humane  and  more 
benevolent. 

The  history  of  this  House  is  a  great 
history.  The  histoi-y  of  its  servants — and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  greatest 
servant  of  all,  because  we  repose  our 
trust  and  confidence  in  him  and  look  to 
him  for  guidance  and  look  to  him  for 
fairness  to  evei-y  Member  of  the  House. 
The  history  of  this  House  has  been  a 
great  history,  and  John  McCormack  has 
given  us  the  leadership  and  the  fairness 
that  we  have  looked  for.  What  greater 
honor  could  be  placed  to  any  msm's  name 
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than  the  simple  epitaph.  "He  was  a 
great  American  and  he  was  fair."  He 
has  been  fair  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  all 
of  the  people  that  he  contacted. 

I  will  always  have  a  warm  place  in  my 
heart  for  this  genial  and  wise  Irish  leader 
we  have  had  for  so  many  years. 

He  has  chosen  to  retire  after  a  long  and 
illustrious  service  to  his  Nation  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  could  not  conclude  my  words  today 
without  uttering  a  simple  prayer,  that 
Mrs.  McCormack  be  given  comfort  in 
her  Illness,  and  that,  if  it  be  God's  will, 
she  may  survive,  and  our  Speaker  may 
survive  In  good  health,  and  they  may 
continue  to  have  each  other  for  their  al- 
lotted time  on  earth. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  my  very  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  for  his 
beautiful  tribute. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  frcan 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
are  full  today  for  we  must  contanplate 
with  sadness  the  loss  of  the  services  of 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  and  a  great  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  gracious  pres- 
ence of  his  beloved  wife  whom  we  all  re- 
spect and  admire. 

When  John  McCormack  leaves  the 
House  we  shall  lose  one  of  the  ablest  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  legislators  who 
has  served  in  the  Congress,  a  man  who 
always  has  stood  for  a  strong  America: 
and  for  an  America  that  does  the  right 
thing  for  all  its  p>eople.  No  Member  of 
the  House  is  more  respected  or  more  be- 
loved or  has  been  during  my  experience 
In  the  Congress.  No  Member  of  the  House 
has  achieved  more  widespread  recogni- 
tion for  his  outstanding  services  to  Con- 
gress and  to  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  and  now  they  number 
into  the  thousands,  have  been  honored 
indeed,  for  It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to 
work  with,  to  serve  with,  a  great  leader 
like  John  McCormack. 

These  have  been  trying  times,  difficult 
times,  but  never  has  he  shirked  his  re- 
sponsibihty  or  his  duty  or  his  obliga- 
tion, nor  has  he  quailed  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  before  him  and  before 
the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an>-  man  in  our 
time  has  contributed  more  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  representative  government 
in  America,  and  that  is  a  most  important 
consideration,  a  most  important  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  know  that  John  McCormack  has 
been  fair,  he  has  attempted  to  be  right  as 
he  saw  the  right,  he  has  been  true  to  his 
responsibility. 

We  who  are  Members  of  the  House 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  an 
able  man,  a  courageous  man,  a  great 
American,  whose  services  always  towered 
high,  and  whose  contributions  have  been 
above  politics.  Our  love  and  our  good 
wishes  go  with  him  and  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack in  all  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  very  beautiful 
tribute. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Havs • . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  relatively 
young  Member  of  the  House  in  point  of 
service  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  spoken  before,  having  been  here 
only  a  httle  over  20  years,  I  want  to  saj' 
that  it  h&s  been  one  of  the  great  privi- 
leges of  serving  in  this  bodj'  to  have 
known,  and  to  have  been  a  pupti  of  John 
McCormack. 

I  came  here  trained  for  and  having 
been  a  teacher  of  history,  one  who  was 
interested  in  it,  one  who  was  interested 
in  current  events,  and  I  was  impressed 
and  awed  when  I  first  met  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  John  McCormack,  and  Joe  Mar- 
tin— whose  names  I  had  read  many  times 
in  the  public  press.  And  I  want  to  say  to 
all  of  you  that  I  have  never  been  treated 
witli  more  unfailing  generosity  and  kind- 
ness in  mj-  lifetime  by  not  only  my 
friends  and  my  relatives  than  I  have 
been  by  oiu  beloved  Speaker,  John 
McCormack. 

I  could  not  quite  agree  with  some- 
thing someone  said  a  Little  earher — that 
he  had  never  known  the  Speaker  to  twist 
anybody's  arm — because  he  has  twisted 
mine  on  occasion,  but  painlessly,  with 
unfailing  good  humor  and  courtesy,  and 
by  kindly  and  subtly  letting  me  remem- 
ber that  Members  have  certain  obliga- 
tions that  go  beyond  their  own  constitu- 
ency. 

I  can  recall  on  an  occasion  or  two 
when  he  has  given  me  the  argument 
that  "this  bill  Is  bigger  than  your  dis- 
trict." He  has  had  his  detractors,  but 
in  the  main  the  man  stands  so  big  and 
so  taU  in  the  history  of  this  country 
that  long  after  many  of  us  have  been 
forgotten,  including  his  detractors,  his 
name  will  stand  as  a  shining  example  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
American  patriot. 

His  public  life  and  his  private  life  have 
been  examples  that  aU  Americans  can 
well  follow. 

I  missed  Sam  Raybmn  very  much 
when  he  was  taken  from  among  us.  and 
I  am  sorrj',  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  are 
leaving.  We  are  all  going  to  miss  you. 
We  are  all  going  to  miss  your  guidance, 
your  counsel,  your  wisdom  and,  not  the 
least  of  all.  we  are  going  to  miss  that 
rare  ability  that  you  have  of  coming 
down  in  the  well  from  the  Speaker's 
Chair — and  I  remember  when  you  did 
it  SIS  majority  leader — when  you  thought 
that  the  fate  of  the  coimtry  hung  in 
the  balance  on  some  occasion,  and  used 
your  impressive,  impassioned  and  per- 
suasive oratory  to  make  a  point. 

It  Is  a  common  saying  around  here 
that  "no  speech  ever  changed  any  vote" 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  and  I  know 
that  that  is  not  true,  and  I  have  seen 
you  change  them.  I  have  never  seen  you 
change  them  except  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  the  Congiess  and  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  serving  with 
you.  and  we  are  all  going  to  miss  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
beautiful  tribute,  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton).     

Mr.  FULTON   of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 


Speaker,  it  has  certainly  been  a  proud 
occasion  for  all  of  us  to  serve  under  your 
leadership. 

We  in  the  United  States  Congress 
congratulate  and  honor  Speaker  John 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts  for  his 
high  abUity  and  fairness  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  privilege  to 
serve  imder  his  leadership  and  share  ibe 
hard  work  we  put  in  on  so  manj'  vital 
policies  and  issues  that  have  faced  the 
American  people,  (jrood  legislation  takes 
good  hard  work  and  requires  good 
dedicated  leadersliip.  Speaker  Johji 
McCormack  has  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments honorably  and  well.  I  respect  his 
patriotism  and  his  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
trj-  and  the  American  people. 

John  McCormack  had  the  vision  and 
the  foresight  to  lealize  the  coming  im- 
portance of  science  and  space  clear  back 
m  1957  and  1958.  He  realized  that  prog- 
ress In  science  and  space  exploration 
are  vital  to  the  American  people,  and 
necessary  to  U.S.  securttj',  defense,  fin<j 
peaceful  progress  in  science  and  tech- 
nologj-.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
original  science  and  space  exploration 
select  committee  of  the  House  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  our  present 
United  States  tremendous  successes  in 
these  fields. 

In  my  opinion,  without  John  McCoe- 
MACK's  leadership  we  would  never  have 
had  a  U.S.  space  program  let  alone  the 
most  successful  one  in  the  world.  Our 
Apollo  11  and  Apollo  12  moon  iM.ndlng.'; 
would  have  been  still  far  distant 
dreams.  Our  UJS.  Space  programs  are  the 
greatest  U.S.  foreign  policy  successes, 
due  largely  to  the  vision  and  dedication 
of  John  McCormack. 

John  McCormack  saw  the  urgent  need 
of  a  House  standing  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Because  the  legislation  was  actually 
written  under  his  leadership  In  the 
House,  with  just  a  few  changes  in  the 
Senate,  it  really  could  be  called  the 
McCormack  bill,  and  probably  the 
McCormack  Space  Agency. 

He  worked  for  unity  and  against 
partisanship  in  these  fields  cooperating 
with  President  Eisenhower  so  the  United 
States  is  now  the  leading  Nation  of  the 
world  In  science,  space  and  technology. 

During  my  recent  Illness,  when  in  the 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  intensive  coronars' 
care  unit,  there  was  held  up  for  me  to  see 
a  handwritten  personal  note  from 
John  McCormack — what  an  encourage- 
ment to  live,  get  better,  and  return  to 
serve  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  tliank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  O'Hara  > . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  When,  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  has  completed  his  term  of  service 
in  this  House,  I  would  suppose  tliat  each 
of  us  would  like  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  that  service  to  some  legislative  ac- 
complishment, and  to  be  able  to  say  to 
himself:  "That  legislation  might  not 
have  been  enacted  when  it  was,  or  in 
the  form  it  was,  if  I  had  not  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  when  I  was." 

Even  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
would  like  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
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such  an  achievement  and  say.  "There 
are  people  who  are  today  happier — or 
healthier — or  more  secure — or  whose 
lives  are  somehow  better — because  of 
that  bill  of  mine." 

Each  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  like  to 
be  able  to  do  that  when  his  service  in 
this  House  approaches  an  end.  But  no 
Member  who  has  ever  served  in  this  body 
will  be  able  to  say  that  with  an  easier 
conscience  than  ^all  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. John  McCormack. 

He  will  not  be  able  easily  to  .select 
one  milestone  to  remember  from  among 
his  many  accomplishments.  Rather  he 
will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  most  of 
'he  ?reat  legislative  undertakings  of  our 
generation  and  to  look  back  upon  them 
m  the  secure  knowledge  that  without 
John  McCoRst^cK.  few  of  them  would 
have  been  possible  and  none  of  them 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 

I  shall  not  *Ty  to  recoimt  our  distin- 
-;ui«hed  Speaker's  legislative  record — 
there  is  not  enough  time  in  a  day  to  do 
o.  But  for  a  moment  I  do  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  McCohmack  the  man — 
the  man  I  have  had  the  deep  privilege  of 
coming  to  know  over  the  last  dozen  years. 

He  suid  I  have  not  always  been  on  the 
-ame  side  of  an  issue.  Once  in  a  while  we 
would  see  an  issue  from  different  per- 
.-ijeciwes.  but  even  when  our  judgments 
.•night  vary  on  a  substantive  matter,  I 
beiie%  e  and  I  hope  we  were  almost  always 
together  on  the  goals  to  be  served. 

In  all  of  John  McCoRJtACK's  dealings 
with  me.  he  has  been  eminently  fair — 
-ometimes.  I  believe,  more  fair  than  I 
deserved,  and  often  more  patient  than  I 
le^erved  In  my  own  ignorance  or  inex- 
perience and  in  my  relative  youth,  I  have 
sometimes  made  rather  rash  Judgments. 
The  majority  leader  of  the  1950s,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  1960's.  in  his  experi- 
ence and  judgment,  would  not  infre- 
quently correct  my  enthuiiasms  and  give 
me  wise  and  unfailingly  courteous  and 
pauent  counsel. 

I  have  never  known  John  McCormack 
to  do  an  unkind  thing  to  another  Iiuman 
beui*i  I  know  of  few  other  people  of 
^*'hom  the  same  can  oe  said — and  I  know 
of  no  higher  praise  which  any  person 
can  earn. 

Aj  our  leader,  he  has  been  aU  of  the 
things  you  normally  associate  with  lead- 
ership, but  he  has  also,  been  loyal — loyal 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  have 
been  aaeociaied  with  him  In  this  House. 
He  hivs  been  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
Democrats  he  led.  he  has  been  loyal  and 
taiihful  to  the  Republicans  he  opposed. 
He  has  been,  in  short,  loyal  to  the  best 
traditions  of  tliis  great  and  historic 
House. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  I  might  say 
that  we  will  all  miss  John  McCormack, 
but  I  think  that  mLsstates  the  situation 
ahead  of  use.  Some  Members  of  tlie 
House  come  here,  serve  out  their  years 
and  leave.  We  miss  them,  they  were  hon- 
or<iJ>ie  men  and  constructive  Members, 
out  they  do  leave.  But  once  in  a  while 
there  comes  among  us  a  legislative  giant 
who  never  can  leave  this  House,  what- 
ever the  Clerk's  Official  List  of  Members 
sajs.  Henry  Clay.  Joseph  Carm<m,  Thom- 
as Rted,  Sam  Ray  bum,  and  John  Mc- 


Cormack, will  never  be  ex-Members  of 
this  House:  they  will  be  here,  inextric- 
ably mingled  v.ith  the  soul  of  this  House, 
as  long  as  free  men  erather  here  to  govern 
themsehes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  beautiful  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  allow  this  oc- 
casion to  pass  without  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Chamber  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  Speaker,  who  has  volun- 
tarily elected  to  terminate  his  official 
services  with  this  body  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session. 

I  was  never  active  in  politics  until  I 
came  to  Congress  for  my  first  term,  but 
for  many  years  before  coming  here  I  had 
a  very  special  interest  in  political  afTalrs. 
I  doubt  if  many  Members  of  Congress 
read  the  Congressional  Record  down 
through  the  years  with  more  avid  inter- 
est than  I  did.  I  began  doing  so  when 
my  father  was  a  Member  of  this  body. 
He  came  to  Congress  right  after  Mr. 
McCormack  was  first  elected  to  the 
House.  With  his  service  here  I  began  to 
display  a  keen  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Congress,  and  kept  up  with  Congres- 
sional procedures  down  through  the 
years. 

I  well  remember  how  impressed  I  was 
as  I  read  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  the  forensic  ability  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  I  said  to  my- 
self on  many  occasions.  "Well,  this  man 
IS  a  real  fighter.  He  knows  his  subject, 
xnd  he  is  an  able  and  persuasi\'e  de- 
bater." But  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
more  than  his  debating  ability  was  his 
uniform  courtesy.  He  was  more  than 
kind  and  courteous  to  his  opponents 
who  engaged  him  in  day-to-day  debate, 
and  before  I  came  here  I  looked  forward 
with  keen  anticipation  to  the  pri\'ilege 
of  knowing  this  man  and  working  with 
him,  even  though  I  knew  I  would  be  do- 
ing so  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  not  pretend  that  Mr. 
McCormack  and  I  have  been  intimate 
friends  down  through  the  years,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  extended  me  more  cour- 
teous treatment  than  he  has  and  who 
has  been  kinder  in  his  personal  rela- 
tionships with  me  than  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  And  I  just  want  to  say  pub- 
licly today  how  much  I  appreciate  that 
friendship,  that  Interest,  and  that  cour- 
tesy and  kindness. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee  chaired  by  the  Gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  who  was 
not  then  the  majority  leader,  and  we 
worked  together  closely  during  a  year 
of  hearings.  He  and  I  collaborated  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  which  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  schools 
and  other  public  institutions  of  the 
States.  I  learned  to  admire  his  superior 
qualities  of  leadership  as  I  served  under 
him  on  that  subcommittee.  And  I  also 
came  to  appreciate  hla  fairness,  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  uniform  coiirteay. 
No  one  could  have  shown  more  consid- 
eration to  a  very  Junior  member  of  this 


bodj'  that  John  McCormack  did  to  me 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  it. 

All  down  through  the  years  he  has 
been  a  hard  fighter.  He  has  not  given  any 
quarter  in  debate,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
man  can  rise  and  say  that  he  was  ever 
taken  advantage  of  or  mistreated  an 
opponent  or  that  he  failed  to  receive  from 
John  McCormack  the  courtesy  that  one 
Jtentleman  should  expect  from  another. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
saying  to  Speaker  McCormack.  as  he  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  this  .session  to  a  life 
of  retirement  and  relaxation,  when  he 
can.  I  hope,  write  his  memoirs  and  put 
down  for  history  a  record  of  some  of  the 
erperlences  he  has  had  as  a  Member  of 
this  great  legislative  body,  that  I  am 
sure  all  of  our  colleagues  join  me  In 
wishing  for  him  long  life,  good  health, 
and  peace  of  mind  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
fine  tribute. 

I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Plynt  ) . 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  count  it 
a  great  privilege  and  a  distinct  personal 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  others 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. My  own  life  and  my  sen-ice 
in  this  body  has  been  enriched  by  the  op- 
porttinlty  to  know,  to  serve  with,  and  to 
serve  under  a  great  American,  the  pre- 
siding officer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  remember  ^"hen  I  first  met  him.  I 
had  been  elected  in  a  special  election. 
I  came  here  and  went  by  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  him  and  make  myself  known 
to  him.  FYom  then  until  this  very  mo- 
ment he  has  been  unfailing  In  his  cour- 
tesy and  his  kindness  to  me.  His  hand 
of  fellowship  and  friendship  to  me  has 
often  been  and  still  is  a  som-ce  of  strength 
to  me.  He  is  always  accessible  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  always  responds 
when  Members  call. 

No  man  could  be  elected  by  his  con- 
stituency for  42  years  nor  could  any  man 
be  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  five  terms  without  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  and  attributes  of  a 
?reat  leader,  a  great  legislator,  and  a 
threat  American.  John  McCormack  has 
t>een  chosen  and  honored  by  both  his 
constituency  and  his  colleagues.  John 
McCormack  has  been  honored  by  his  con- 
.stituents  for  42  years.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored by  his  party  in  the  House  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  election 
and  consecutive  reelection  so  that  he  has 
served  as  Speaker  longer  than  any  other 
man  has  served  as  Speaker  except  his 
predecessor  in  that  office.  Speaker  Sam 
Ilayburn  of  Texas.  He  has  served  con- 
tinuously as  Speaker  longer  than  any 
other  Speaker  in  history. 

John  McCormack,  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whether  as  Speaker,  lead- 
er, whip,  or  Member  has  been  as  fierce  a 
partisan  as  I  have  ever  known.  Yet,  wh«j 
in  his  Judgment  the  security  and  the 
strength  of  this  country  was  at  stake.  I 
have  seen  him  take  the  well  of  this  House 
and  advocate  a  position  in  support  of  a 


President  of  the  other  party  as  strongly 
as  he  ever  did  in  defense  of  the  position 
taken  by  a  President  of  his  own  party. 

As  a  presiding  officer  of  this  bod.v.  he 
ha,s  always  been  eminently  fair.  He  has 
leaned  over  mf<ny  times  on  the  side  of 
Impartiality-  and  of  fairness,  for  which 
we  all  admire,  respect,  and  love  him. 

It  Is  my  hope — Indeed,  it  Is  my  rever- 
ent prayer — that  Almighty  Providence 
will  see  fit  to  restore  his  beloved  wife  to 
good  health  so  that  together  they  may 
share  many,  many  more  h««jpy  years  as 
they  have  shared  a  half  century  of  de- 
votion and  happiness. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
together  they  will  be  granted  many  more 
years  of  both  health  and  happiness  In 
his  retirement,  which  is  of  his  own 
choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  next 
year  will  go  into  his  voluntar>'  retire- 
ment as  Speaker  and  as  Member  he  will 
carr\-  with  him  the  respect,  the  admira- 
tion, and  the  deep  affection  of  each  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
and  under  this  great  American. 

Mr.  ALBEHIT.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  his  tribute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pirnik). 

Mr.  PIRNTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  leadership  of  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Others  who  have  served  longer  and  who 
have  served  In  most  responsible  positions 
of  leadership  have  made  refererrce  to  the 
great  contribution  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  of  these  dedicated  years  of 
John  McCormack's  service  to  his  coim- 
try. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  as  have  so 
many,  of  knowing  and  admiring  the  gen- 
tle and  considerate  qualities  of  this  man 
as  he  has  upheld  the  dignity  and  the 
comradeship  of  this  body. 

I  should  like  to  share  one  personal 
memory  which  I  believe  symbolizes  the 
greatness  of  this  man.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  for  some  years  to  welcome  here 
to  the  Capitol  a  cavalcade  of  young  peo- 
ple from  the  Utica  Catholic  Academy  who 
charter  a  plane  and  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  inspiration.  Upon  arrivral  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  they  would  come  into 
this  Chamber.  When  it  was  p>o6sible,  our 
great  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  come  Into 
the  Chamber  to  welcome  tliese  wonderful 
•young  people  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  greatness  of  America  as  it  might  be 
expressed  in  this  body. 

I  can  recall  the  Speaker  standing  in 
the  well  telling  them  in  affectionate  aind 
vivid  language  his  feelings  for  this  Cham- 
ber and  this  body.  On  occasion  he  re- 
ferred to  the  center  aisle  and  said,  "To 
some  this  is  the  dividing  aisle:  on  this 
side  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House,  on  that  side  the  Repubhcan.  But, 
young  people,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
there  is  no  dividing  aisle  in  the  service  of 
the  Nation." 

That  one  thought  which  he  so  elo- 
quently expressed  has  come  back  to  me 
many  times  from  these  young  people  who 
have  grown  Into  responsible  adult  life. 
They  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  Joint  re- 


sponsibility we  have  here  In  this  body, 
the  Speaker  in  a  simple  but  effective  way 
had  planted  the  seed  of  imderstanding. 
These  young  people  appreciated  the 
greatness  of  the  man  and  his  simplicity. 

I  remember  his  reminding  them  that 
he  better  than  most  people  understood 
the  value  of  an  education,  it  has  been 
denied  to  him  because  of  the  early 
family  responsibilities  that  had  rested 
upon  him.  As  he  spoke  of  his  limited 
formal  education  they  glimpsed  the  true 
greatness  of  the  man.  I  think  they  better 
sensed  their  privileges  and  became  a  little 
bit  more  appreciative  of  an  education. 

It  has  been  mentioned  how  fair  and 
impartial  the  Speaker  has  been.  I  recall 
a  conversation  with  him  shortly  after  he 
was  elevated  to  Speaker  In  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  simple  and  direct  man- 
ner his  goal  of  fair  and  just  presiding. 
I  say  that  goal  of  impartiality  has  been 
achieved.  He  has  earned  the  respect  he 
so  earnestly  sought  He  wished  to  do  his 
job  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  his  office.  He  has  been  faithful  to  that 
purpose,  and  the  example  he  has  set  as 
a  man  and  husband  has  made  a  great 
impact  on  this  Nation. 

Millions  join  us  in  this  expression  of 
great  affection  and  congratulations  to  a 
devoted  couple  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  enjoy  together  their  release  from  the 
heavy  burdens  that  they  have  to  gtd- 
lantly  carried  together.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  Join  in  this  well  deserved 
tribute  to  this  great  man.  I  am  proud 
to  have  him  as  my  friend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  vield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BOLANDt  . 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  your  re- 
tirement announcement  signals  the  end 
of  an  era  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  8  years — the  longest  continuous 
record  as  Speaker  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory— you  led  this  body  with  a  sure  and 
skilled  hand. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  you  rank 
with  Clay  and  Rayburn  as  one  of  the 
ablest  Speakers  of  the  House. 

You  ciiose  reason,  rather  than  force, 
as  your  chief  legislative  tool,  avoiding 
the  kind  of  bullying  and  browbeating 
lesser  men  might  have  used. 

The  legislation  you  have  shepherded 
through  the  Congress  during  your  42 
years  as  a  Member,  as  majority  leader, 
and  Speaker,  is  monument  enough,  to 
ilT^  effectiveness  of  your  approach. 

Narrow  partisan  politics  played  no 
part  in  your  actions  when  the  coimtry's 
future  was  at  stake. 

Your  dogged  allegiance  to  your  coun- 
try— under  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents  alike — yielded  to  nothing. 

Your  accomplishments  as  a  msui  are 
even  more  impressive  than  those  as  a 
legislator. 

The  evenhanded  fairness  you  have 
shown,  to  every  Member  of  this  body,  is 
celebrated  in  Washington. 

Few  Members  of  Congress — indeed, 
few  men  anywhere  who  know  you — can- 
not cite  gestures  of  simple  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  you  have  extended  to 
them. 


Tour  constant  concern  for  your  own 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration,  Joy,  and  benefit 
to  all  who  have  served  the  Bay  State. 

It  IS  hard  to  measure  the  effect  of  a 
CThristmas  basket  to  a  poor  family  in 
south  Boston,  a  reassuring  talk  with  a 
faltering  colleague,  a  firm  speech  on  the 
House  ficxsr  in  answer  to  expressions  of 
bigotrj'. 

Yet,  as  the  test  of  a  man,  these  things 
are  probably  the  most  significant  of  all. 

You  did  them  vsnthout  smugness  or 
sentunentahty. 

You  did  them  because  such  things 
come  instinctively  to  you. 

I  speak  honestly  when  I  say  I  am  proud 
of  my  friendship  with  you  and  proud 
to  have  served  with  you  in  the  Congress 

Let  me  also  add  that  it  vvill  be  many 
a  moon,  if  ever,  that  our  great  State 
of  Massachusetts  will  be  better  served  in 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

Your  retirement  saddens  me — Just  as 
it  does  everyone  else  who  knows  you 
well. 

Yet,  I  know  you  now  will  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  your  beloved  wife.  Har- 
riet, and  to  the  deep  faith  you  both 
share. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusets 
for  that  lovely  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Buchanan  » . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
born  an  American  citizen.  It  is  a  very 
great  privilege  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  distin- 
guished Speaker  with  whom  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  serve  has  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  a  great  American,  one  who 
took  his  American  citizenship  seriously 
and  cherished  it  and  who  has  made  the 
most  of  it  through  his  long  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  coxmtry. 

This  House  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  and  their  Influence  felt 
at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government 
has  been  an  institution  cherished  by  the 
Speaker  and  enriched  by  his  presence  In 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  American  and  as  a 
great  Member  of  this  House,  he  has  also 
demonstrated  himself  to  be  an  able  leader 
of  his  own  party,  making  that  party 
stand  for  more  by  the  leadership  which 
he  has  given.  In  the  great  matters,  as 
has  just  been  said  jn  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  Speaker  was  not  a  partisan 
but  was  an  American  statesman,  a  man 
who  has  always  come  to  the  defense  of 
his  coimtr>'.  Its  welfare  and  the  national 
interest. 

Tills  man  has  stood  tall  and  has  spoken 
for  all  of  our  on  many  occasions. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  per- 
sonal life  has  been  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  while 
John  McCormack  was  its  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  feels,  as  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans ticross  this  land,  deep  gratitude  for 
the  life  and  service  of  this  man  He  has 
demonstrated  himself  to  be  a  devout 
Christian  and  a  devoted  husband  with  a 
relationship  to  his  lovely  wife  that  has 
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been  beautiful  to  behold.  His  Idndness. 
his  Christian  character,  his  moral 
strength,  his  devotion  to  those  principles 
which  made  our  Nation  great  through 
years  of  crisis  and  of  challenge,  have 
made  him  an  inspiration  to  us  alL  He  has 
been  an  able  and  effective  leader  of  this 
House  and  a  great  American.  I  thank 
God  for  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama. 

I  now  yield  to  the  disti.iguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Phil- 
bin  >  . 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  ex- 
ercises and  the  tributes  that  are  being 
paid  to  our  beloved  Speaker  today,  com- 
ing from  the  hearts  of  our  Members  as 
they  do  with  such  fullness,  strength  and 
smcerity.  constitute  one  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive occasions  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  House. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  those  of  us  who  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts, particularly  those  of  us  who 
throughout  the  years  have  known,  loved, 
respected  and  admired  this  truly  great 
man.  Speaker  John  McCormack,  to  be  in 
a  position  where  we  could  adequately  de- 
.scribe  our  feelings  or  pay  fitting  tribute 
to  the  tremendous  contributions  that  he 
has  made  to  oiir  country  and  to  this 
House,  and  the  many  outstanding  ac- 
complishments and  achievements  direct- 
ed toward  human  betterment  that  he  has 
made  throughout  the  years  during  which 
he  has  held  the  great  office  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  also  as  majority  leader  of 
the  House. 

The  feelings  of  gratification  that  I 
experience  today  to  hear  the  fine  heart- 
felt tributes  that  have  been  presented 
here  to  our  Speaker,  are  mingled  for  me, 
and  for  all  of  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  sad- 
ness due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  decided 
to  reure  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

Surely,  there  could  never  be  another 
like  him  in  terms  of  inspired  leadership, 
long  years  of  outstanding,  effective  serv- 
ice far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  tjrpi- 
fled  by  such  rare  legislative  skills,  rare 
talents  and  magnificent  results  for  the 
Nation  and  the  American  people.  In  the 
best  sense  the  brilliant  career  and  ster- 
ling services  of  friend  and  Speaker  John 
McCofiMAcit  are  a  great  tribute  and  In 
the  finest  traditions  of  our  representa- 
tive democratic  system  of  government  as 
well  as  a  personal  triumph  for  the 
Speaker. 

John  McCormack  has  niade  here  a 
record  that  is  truly  Imperishable,  that 
will  endure  m  the  annals  of  our  Govern- 
ment for  many,  many  years  to  come  as 
reflecting  the  finest,  the  best,  the  noblest 
and  the  meet  effective  kuid  of  service 
that  could  possibly  be  rendered  by  the 
illufitrious  leader  of  this  body  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  many  causes 
of  broad,  forward-looking,  progressive 
government,  from  which  our  people  end 
tlie  Nation,  yes  and  the  world  have  so 
greatly  benefited  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
valuable services  tills  great  man  has 
rendered  here. 

There  could  never  be  another  Speaker, 
who  could  combine  precisely  the  qualities 
of  leadership  and  achievement  that  John 
McCormack  symbolizes,  because  he  Is  a 
man  of  great  and  incredible  breadth  of 


\ision  and  capacity  for  wise  decisions  and 
effective  siction. 

His  friendships  are  and  always  were 
broad  and  deep.  He  has  the  wisdom,  ex- 
perience and  innate  skill  to  grasp  the 
great  issues  before  the  House  and  sense 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  movement 
with  unerring  ability  and  precision.  He 
can  walk  to  any  section  of  this  House, 
not  only  on  the  Democratic  side,  but  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  talk  with  the 
leaders  and  the  Members  whom  he  al- 
ways knows  so  well,  and  who  have  Im- 
plicit trust  and  confidence  in  what  he 
has  to  say  to  them,  and  in  the  Judgments 
he  may  present,  and  that  they  might 
make  or  urge  their  consideration.  In  that 
sense,  he  has  a  rare  quality  of  leadership 
that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  found  in 
this  or  any  other  legislative  body.  This 
extraordinary  quality  he  demonstrates 
so  brilliantly  on  many  occasions,  when  it 
is  necessary  for  liim.  in  the  course  of  his 
able  advocacy  to  mobilize  necessary  sup- 
port for  many  vital  issues  that  are  pend- 
ing here,  upon  which  so  much  depend 
for  our  country  and  for  our  people,  and 
for  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 

Something  has  been  said  here  of  the 
Speakers  Invariable  courtesy,  hLs  open- 
mindedness.  and  his  willingness  to  see 
leaders  and  all  people,  and  give  them 
counsel,  consideration  and  assistance. 

That  has  been  true  throughout  his  en- 
tire service  in  the  House.  His  door  has  al- 
ways been  open  to  his  colleagues  and 
those  who  wanted  to  .see  hLm.  His  great 
mind  and  heart  was  always  open  to  help 
those  who  needed  his  assistance,  because 
he  was  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  hu- 
manity. 

His  devotion  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  deep  compassion  for  their  wel- 
fare is  second  to  none.  He  is  a  great 
Icaider,  who  senses  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  goes  out  of  his  way,  indeed, 
makes  many  personal  sacrifices  to  insure, 
insofar  as  he  can,  that  he  serves  them 
devoutly,  efficiently  and  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  and  effectiveness.  And  this,  to 
be  sure,  he  has  done  throughout  all  these 
years  he  has  exemplified  such  high 
standards  In  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial and  personal  duty. 

He  presides  over  the  House  with  dig- 
nity, impartiality  and  just  consideration 
for  all  under  the  rules.  • 

There  are  so  many  facets  to  the  per- 
sonality and  the  fine  qualities  and  char- 
acter of  the  Speaker  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  do  not  have  the  time  to  recite 
them.  But  they  are  well  known  to  all 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  they 
are  well  known  to  his  constituency,  his 
great  Bay  State  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  have  known  John  McCormack 
through  many  years  of  my  life.  I  have 
watched  with  great  admiration  the 
coiu-se  of  his  brilliant  career,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  halls  of  justice, 
in  the  State  legtslatixre,  and  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  but  here  in 
Washington  where  for  years  he  has  ren- 
dered such  wonderful,  memorable  serv- 
ice and  has  been  In  the  vanguard  of  vir- 
tually all  the  great  governmental  events 
of  his  and  our  times. 
It  gives  me  a  great  sense  of  honor  and 


privilege,  although  it  Is  accompanied  by 
a  real  tinge  of  sadness  and  regret,  to 
join  with  my  colleages  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  paying 
these  all  too  inadequate  words  of  esteem, 
admiration,  wsu-m  affection,  and  genuine 
pride  in  this  great  national  and  world 
leader,  who  stands  out  in  our  history, 
and  who  will  long  continue  to  stand  out 
in  our  history,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  leaders,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Speakers,  who  has  ever  served  in  this 
body  or,  in  any  representative  body  of 
this  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  facets, 
probably  the  most  important  facet  of  this 
great  Speaker's  life  is  that  of  his  family 
relationship,  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  knows  so  intimately  and  so  well. 
He  is  totally  devoted  to  his  lovely  wife, 
and  life  partner,  Harriet.  His  affection 
and  love  for  her,  and  her  affection  and 
love  for  him  know  no  bounds,  and  no 
limits. 

I  think  that  this  relationship  Is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  know  that  ev- 
erj-one  in  the  House  shares  that  feeling 
with  me,  as  to  the  devotion,  the  love,  the 
thoughtfulness  and  the  deep-seated, 
warm,  affectionate  bonds,  marked  by  the 
extraordinary  loyalty  which  the  Speaker 
possesses,  and  his  wife  reciprocates  and 
that  has  existed  so  meaningfully 
throughout  the  years. 

It  is  a  most  impressive  and  mo\'ing 
story  that  could  be  told,  the  love  of  this 
great  man  for  his  lovely  wife,  and  a 
woman  for  her  husband,  that  has  been 
exemplified  so  beautifully  by  the  life- 
long relationship  between  our  great 
Speaker  and  his  talented,  gracious  wife. 
God  love  and  keep  them  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

So,  today,  while  we  are  beset  by  min- 
gled feelings  concerning  the  retirement 
of  our  dear  friend,  our  beloved  friend 
and  great  Speaker,  we  have  every  reason 
also  to  be  very  proud  of  the  record  that 
he  has  made  here  and  that  he  will  leave 
here  with  us. 

John  McCormack  is  a  man  of  great 
faith  and  loyalty.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
Nation.  He  is  devoted  to  his  Maker.  He 
is  devoted  to  his  loving  wife  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  friends. 

He  is  devoted  to  the  good  causes  of 
American  government  and  our  free 
way  of  life. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  had  the 
foresight  and  the  vision  to  see  the  dan- 
gers; and  he  had  the  courage,  the  stam- 
ina, the  strength  and  the  resolution  at 
all  times  to  stand  faithfully  in  response 
to  the  demands  and  the  call  to  duty,  the 
wisdom  to  see  the  light  in  these  days  of 
peril,  and  in  all  the  days  of  peril  that 
he  has  been  through,  and  they  were 
numerous,  to  stand  by  and  for  his  coun- 
try always  with  unanswering  firmness, 
and  to  make  sure  that  his  country  has 
the  strength,  not  only  in  a  military 
sense,  but  in  an  economic  and  social  and 
spiritual  sense  as  well,  to  face  every 
contingency  that  may  confront  us,  to 
stand  firm  and  unyielding  against  peril 
and  danger  from  every  and  any  source. 
So  I  am  proud,  I  am  very  proud  to 
join  so  many  of  my  esteemed  colleagues 
today  In  these  very  splendid,  unprece- 
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dented,  glorious  tributes  that  have  been 
made  to  our  beloved  Speaker. 

I  know  that  they  come  from  the  hearts 
of  everyone  here,  and  I  know  that  they 
will  comprise  a  record  that  will  go  down 
for  many  years  In  the  life  of  America, 
and  In  the  proud  annals  of  this  body, 
which  assert  the  greatness  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack, and  of  our  gratitude  for  his 
peerless  services  to  God  and  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  Speaker 
on  the  tremendous  and  powerful  lesider- 
shlp  he  has  furnished  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  all  his  mag- 
nificent achievements  covering  most 
perilous  times  In  American  history  and 
life  as  well  tis  the  most  constructive 
periods,  in  which  we  have  as  a  Nation 
achieved  greater  progress,  greater  pros- 
perity and  greater  comjiasslon  and  jus- 
tice for  those  unable  to  help  themselves 
than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  rich  fulfillment 
that  must  go  on  to  much  greater  heights. 
There   are   problems   before   us   and 
ahead  of  us  marked  by  dangers  and  un- 
certainty. 

But  the  work  and  loyalty  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack will  be  here  In  this  House,  to 
Inspire  its  lofty  goals,  and  bring  them 
to  reality. 

So  let  us  stand  firm  by  our  posts  of 
duty,  and  our  work  for  peace,  progress, 
and  prosperity  for  all. 

I  am  very  sad  that  you  are  leaving, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  I  want  to  express  my  profound 
thanks  to  you  for  the  many  things  you 
have  done  to  help  me  and  my  colleagues, 
and  to  stand  for  those  things  that  are 

fundamental  and  Just  In  American  life 

for  the  people  and  for  our  Nation,  and 
for  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  the 
world — and  for  peace  and  for  Justice 
everywhere. 

I  hall  and  salute  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  and  wish  you  and  your  lovely 
wife  many  happy  years  together. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  . 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
those  who  view  the  retirement  of  Speaker 
McCormack  as  a  mingled  cause  for  sad- 
ness and  regret.  For  all  of  us  who  are 
busy  with  our  own  direct  concerns,  he 
has  set  the  tone  and  pace  of  the  House. 
He  has  led  us  to  an  unsurpassed  record 
of  achievement  during  the  difficult  years 
when  uncertainty  often  seemed  to  be 
dominant  on  the  national  scene 

The  Speaker's  chair  requires  a  man 
of  courage,  skill,  patience,  and  under- 
standing. It  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
functions  of  government  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Congress.  The 
Speaker  must  have  a  keen  awareness  of 
"the  art  of  the  possible"  in  any  situation, 
on  any  given  day,  in  connection  with  any 
legislative  proposal. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  en- 
Joyed  the  leadership  of  Speaker  John 
McCormack  in  these  trying  times,  be- 
cause he  combines  all  of  these  abilities 
with  human  traits  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  others,  no  matter  how 
heated  may  be  the  controversy.  I  wish 
him  well,  as  we  all  do,  that  he  may  enjoy 
for  many  years  a  time  of  repose  and  re- 


flection so  well  earned  by  his  great  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  the  Congress. 
Service  In  the  House  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Speaker  McCormack  has  been  a 
high  point  in  my  career.  Like  many 
others,  I  owe  him  much  for  his  wise 
counsel.  The  most  fitting  tribute  we  can 
pay  him  would  be  to  move  ahead  with 
solutions  to  the  challenging  problems 
which  now  confront  us — moving  ahead 
as  he  would  with  vigor  and  decisiveness. 
I  am  sure  he  will  take  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  retirement  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  life's  goals  will  be  an  activity 
pursued  by  those  who  share  his  philoso- 
phy and  are  determined  to  carry  on. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  srleld  to  the  gentleman 
frcwn  Illinois  fMr.  Ptjcinski)  . 

Mr.  PTJCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mar- 
ble monument  could  adeqimtelj-  enshrine 
the  huge  contribution  that  Speaker  John 
McCormack  has  made  to  this  Nation.  His 
enormous  service  to  America's  social  fab- 
ric is  a  living  monument  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  shall  survive  into  eternity. 

We  need  only  look  at  America  today. 
If  over  the  last  four  decades  John  Mc- 
Cormack had  not  provided  the  leader- 
ship for  bank  insurance,  insurance  for 
our  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
strengthening  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  what  is  happening  in 
the  stock  market  today  would  have  this 
Nation  in  a  panic  that  would  make  1929 
look  like  child's  play. 

This  great  Speaker  of  ours,  who  came 
out  of  the  depression,  saw  the  shambles 
America  was  in  during  the  depression  of 
the  thirties  and  carefully  provided  the 
bold  and  courageous  leadership  to  shore 
up  the  financial  Institutions  of  our  re- 
public. So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Mc- 
Cormack shall  be  known  as  America's 
most  distinguished  Speaker  for  human- 
ity, wherever  freedom's  cause  was  at 
stake,  he  was  in  the  front  line  in  its 
defense. 

As  one  example  of  his  contribution  to 
America,  despite  his  enormous  responsi- 
bilities as  Speaker  of  the  House,  John 
McCormack.  was  but  a  heartbeat  away 
from  the  Presidency  itself  after  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Kermedy.  At  this  time 
this  Republic  knew  it  was  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  should  the  burden  of  the 
presidency  fall  on  John  McCorbiack's 
shoulders,  this  Republic  would  have  been 
in  good  hands. 

So  today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  John 
McCormack  for  his  great  leadership,  we 
are  grateful  that  Providence  brought 
him  to  this  Nation.  For  four  decades, 
every  piece  of  social  legislation,  every 
great  struggle  for  human  dignity,  carried 
with  it  John  McCormack's  imprint. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  joins  me  in  wishing  the 
Speaker  and  his  lovely  wife  many  years 
of  happiness.  I  have  only  one  little  re- 
quest. I  hope  that  in  his  retirement,  the 
Speaker  will  consent  to  docimient  his 
many,  many  experiences  in  the  four  most 
hectic  decades  of  this  country.  Later  this 
year  we  are  going  to  observe  a  trillion 
dollar  plateau  in  our  economy  and 
Speaker  McCormack  has  played  a  key 
role  in  helping  bring  this  country  to  this 
pinnacle. 
I  hope  for  the  young  people  of  America 


for  all  time  to  come  he  will  record  and 
docimient  many  of  the  steps  that  it  took 
to  bring  this  Nation  of  ours  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  success  that  It  enjoys  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  When  the  91st  Ckjngress  ad- 
journs sine  die,  our  friend.  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  can  say  as  Paul  did: 

I  have  fought  a  good  flght,  I  have  flnlsbed 
the  course,  and  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

Never  could  a  man  make  that  state- 
ment with  more  truthfulness  than  you 
could  with  the  distinguished  record  that 
you  have  made  here  in  this  Congress. 
My  whole  congressional  experience  is 
wrapped  around  sweet  memories  of  you, 
Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  was  sworn  in  here  on  the 
21st  day  of  March  1944,  at  12:10.  and 
at  1  o'clock  my  friends  had  a  luncheon 
for  me  down  In  the  Speaker's  dining 
room.  You  were  there. 

One  of  the  pictures  that  I  prize  most 
is  the  picture  of  that  luncheon — ^you 
sitting  by  the  side  of  my  late  sweet 
mother. 

You  have  been  a  great  Speaker,  a  great 
Congressman.  I  oould  speak  all  day  about 
the  many  virtues  that  you  have.  I  think 
I  expressed  my  sentiment  2  months  ago 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  when  I  said 
that  come  January  7,  1971,  if  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  control  of  this  House,  I 
would  vote  for  you  as  Speaker  fmd  use  all 
the  Influence  I  had  as  dean  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  to  see  that  you  got 
every  Democratic  vote  in  that  delegation. 
You  will  be  forgotten.  I  want  to  quote 

now  my  favorite  poem,  "The  Heart  of  a 

Friend": 

The   heart   of    a   friend    never   wonders   or 
doubts. 

No  matter  If  years  Intervene. 

The  old  faith  Is  there 

And  nought  can  compare 

With  the  comfort  It  gives  though  unseen. 

Yes,  the  heart  of  a  friend  Is  one  thing  I  prize 

As  Ufe  lengthens  and  twlUght  descends 

It  Is  the  last  boon  I  will  aak 

When  I  have  finished  my  task; 

That  I  live  In  the  hearts  of  my  friends. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  long  as  any  of  us  are  in  this  Chamber 
who  served  under  you  or  who  served  with 
you.  you  will  live  in  our  hearts,  because 
you  have  been  a  really  true  friend — and 
God  bless  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  cMr.  Fr.\ser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  this 
afternoon  not  in  any  sense  to  take  i>art 
in  a  formal  proceeding  but  because  I 
want  to  come  and  indicate  my  respect 
and  my  affection  for  you. 

I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  House, 
as  membership  in  the  House  goes,  so  my 
memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  I 
came  and  sought  to  take  my  place  in  this 
House  and  in  my  committee  assignments. 
As  the  years  went  by,  I  had  occasion  to 
come  repeatedly  to  you  and  ask  your 
help  and  guidance  and  sometimes  your 
support,  and  throughout  you  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  fairness  and  open- 
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ness  and  warmness  that  I  am  sure  has 
won  a  place  for  you  in  the  heart  of  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  during  those  times 
when  perhaps  I  diverged  in  my  views  and 
votes  from  those  that  you  might  cast, 
there  was  never  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
change  in  the  sense  of  fairness  and  open- 
ness and  fair  dealing  which  has  charac- 
terized you  as  Speaker  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

You  have  been  a  great  leader  and  you 
have  presided  over  enormous  achieve- 
ments which  have  benefited  this  Nation. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  so  many  who 
are  your  friends,  who  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  service  to  this 
Hou5e  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  Peppeh). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  able  majority  leader  for  the 
pri%'ilege  he  gives  me  of  joining  my  col- 
leagues In  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
men  and  assuredly  the  l)est  man  I  have 
ever    known.    Speaker    Johh    W.    Mc- 

CORMACK. 

The  record  of  this  country,  as  long  as 
it  shall  survive,  will  be  replete  with  his 
contributions  to  this  great  land,  but  it 
will  be  not  only  a  cold  record  In  the 
archives  that  shall  call  his  name  blessed, 
but  also  countless  men  and  women  and 
children  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  what  he  has  done  for  America  in  this 
House.  Innumerable  men  and  women 
and  children  are  healthier  and  better 
educated  and  live  in  more  happy  homes 
as  a  result  of  his  contributions. 

Many  men  and  many  women  have 
better  jobs  and  receive  better  pay  and 
have  more  job  security  and  live  in  a  land 
where  the  air  and  streams  of  water  are 
purer — but  they  also  live  In  a  land  where 
the  spirit,  too,  is  purer  becaiise  of  what 
JoHi*  McCoRMACK  has  done  for  this 
America  that  he  so  much  loves. 

This  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  be 
the  same  nor  will  this  Congress  or  this 
country  be  the  same  without  Johw  Mc- 
CoRMACK  in  his  accustomed  place  In  this 
House  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  nobly 
aaomed. 

Winston  Churchill  said  he  was  the 
child  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  also 
became  its  noble  leader. 

JoHH  McCoRMACK  for  over  40  years 
has  been  the  child  of  this  House.  No  man 
loved  it  more  or  served  it  better  than  he. 
But  he  also  became  its  revered  and  be- 
loved leader. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  that  day. 
remote,  we  all  pray,  comes  when  he  shall 
move  into  membership  In  that  higher 
house  presided  over  by  that  God  whom 
he  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served, 
that  all  who  knew  John  McCormack 
will  say  of  him,  as  Antony  said  upon  the 
field  of  Philippl  over  the  body  of  Brutus : 
Hl«  life  WM  gentle,  and  tbe  elementa 
So  znlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a  man!" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  beautiful  tribute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowbhstkim). 


Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  especially  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
the  Speaker  today  because  it  is  no  secret 
that  on  some  questions  we  have  disa- 
greed, and  it  is  important — If  this  oc- 
casion is  to  be  what  It  should  be — that 
those  of  us  who  have  not  always  agreed 
with  him  make  it  clear  that  we  are  no 
less  grateful  for  having  known  him  than 
those  who  have  agreed  with  him. 

My  wife's  family  is  from  Boston,  and 
they  have  told  me  something  of  what 
John  McCormack  has  meant  to  that 
commimlty,  how  diligently  he  has  worked 
without  fanfare  through  the  years  for 
the  good  of  so  many  kinds  of  people.  But 
I  would  never  have  known  what  he  has 
meant  to  this  body  had  I  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  Le  here  with  him.  I  will 
always  be  grateful  that  we  overlapped 
here  so  I  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  this  man,  generous,  considerate, 
and  fair  to  everyone,  never  vindictive  no 
matter  how  great  his  disagreement  or 
disappointment. 

The  rules  of  this  body  continue  to  dis- 
may many  of  us  who  find  them  neitlier 
democratic  nor  conducive  to  efficient 
procedures.  But  within  these  rules,  the 
Speaker  has  done  everything  he  could  to 
protect  the  rights  of  every  Member,  and 
for  that  alone  he  deserves  the  respect  of 
everyone  here.  Imagine  what  this  place 
would  be  like  If  imf sur  rules  were  unfairly 
enforced. 

So  I  am  here  today  to  join  in  this  sa- 
lute to  a  fine  and  good  himian  being  who 
has  made  great  contributions  to  his 
countrymen  over  more  ^ecades  than 
many  of  us  have  been  alive.  We  are  for- 
ttmate  to  have  served  under  him  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  grateful  to 
know  him  as  a  friend.  His  graciousness 
and  conscientiousness  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  have  set  standards  that  his  suc- 
cessors will  have  to  strive  to  reach,  and 
his  patience  and  concern  during  these 
first  months  will  abide,  however  long  I 
am  in  the  House,  as  challenge  and  guide 
for  my  own  behavior  toward  othex  Mem- 
bers. We  will  miss  him  soreJy,  and  we 
wish  him  and  Mrs.  McCormack  all  that 
is  good  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Oallaghxr)  . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  one  at  any  time  more  deserv- 
ing of  this  tribute.  The  great  happiness 
in  it  is  that  he  is  here  with  us  to  listen 
to  what  we  all  think  about  him.  It  is 
really  a  day  of  celebration  for  a  great 
American. 

It  is  a  day,  too,  when  all  of  us  reflect 
upon  all  the  wonderful  things  he  has 
done  for  so  many  of  us. 

It  is  a  day,  too,  for  our  coimtry  to  be 
thankful,  to  be  thankful  John  McCor- 
mack was  here  to  participate  in  so  many 
of  the  great  decisions  of  our  times.  No 
man  participated  more  effectively  In  more 
decisions.  No  man  was  more  a  i>art  of  the 
great  transition  of  history  to  a  larger 
extent  than  John  McCormack.  No  man 
ever  extended  compassion,  and  courage, 
and  hope  to  all  who  knew  him  to  a 
greater  degree. 


As  all  the  speakers  before  me  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  many  personal 
moments  with  John  I  could  talk  about, 
as  well  as  moments  with  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack we  all  delighted  in. 

I  recall  being  at  his  side  on  the  terrible 
night  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  when 
the  body  of  John  Kennedy  was  returned. 
The  first  man  Lyndon  Johnson  walked 
over  to  was  John  McCormack.  They 
looked  at  ea^h  other  through  moist  eyes 
and  shook  hands.  I  knew  that  in  those 
terrible  days,  in  that  terrible  time,  the 
transition  of  American  Government  was 
in  capable  hands. 

I  know  that  other  Presidents  in  other 
troubled  times  have  benefited  from  his 
great  courage.  There  are  so  many,  many 
things  that  can  be  recalled  and  said. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  elec- 
tion on  Olympus  when  all  of  the  gods 
voted  and  determined  who  was  the  great- 
est of  all  the  Romans.  They  selected  Mar- 
cus Aurehus,  because  he  had  caused 
injury  to  no  man. 

John  McCormack  has  caused  injury 
to  no  man,  but  he  has  gone  beyond  that; 
he  has  given  hope,  and  compassion,  and 
courage  to  all  who  knew  him.  As  the 
dome  outside  of  this  Capitol  symbolizes 
the  greatness  of  America,  so  the  heart 
of  John  McCormack  symbolizes  the 
greatness  of  America,  so  the  heart  of 
John  McCormack  symbolizes  the 
warmth,  the  love  and  compassion  on  the 
inside. 

All  of  us  who  have  served  with  him  and 
known  him  as  a  friend  well  know  that 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  our 
country,  as  it  is  recorded  from  now  on, 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  never  expire. 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kbith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some- 
what mixed  emotions  standing  up  here 
today  to  offer  a  few  words  of  tribute  to 
our  great  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack)  .  On 
the  one  hand,  it  grieves  me  to  think  that 
his  presence  will  no  longer  be  physically 
felt  in  the  daily  operations  of  this  body 
after  the  close  of  this  Congress.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  can  understand  his 
concern  over  his  wife's  health  and  his 
desire  to  be  closer  to  her  than  the  daily 
demands  of  the  Speaker's  position  per- 
mits. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Speaker  John 
McCormack  will  no  longer  occupy  the  ex- 
alted seat  at  the  head  of  this  Chamber, 
his  presence  anc^  spirit  will  be  felt  for 
the  many  years  to  come.  In  all  my  years 
of  public  service.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  was  more  devoted  to  his  con- 
stituency and  his  cotmtry  than  he  was. 

Like  Joe  Martin,  he  had  the  common 
touch  that  made  him  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  rank  and  file  American;  yet 
his  superior  intellect,  commanding  per- 
sonality, and  strong  character  made  him 
Invaluable  as  a  counsellor  and  friend  to 
the  leaders  of  all  ranks  in  both  national 
and  international  circles. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  pleas- 
ures of  my  public  career  has  been  serv- 


ing with  this  kind,  good,  and  great  man. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  refuse  any- 
one the  aid  of  his  wise  counsel  and  fore- 
sight. That  spirit  and  that  intellect  and 
that  kindness  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
place. 

When  the  decade  of  the  sixties  are 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  time,  the 
tale  will  be  one  of  change  and  turbulence, 
of  war  and  great  prosperity,  of  youth 
and  a  new  way  of  life,  and  of  confiict 
and  the  search  for  peace. 

And  when  the  chroniclers  come  to  the 
name  of  Speaker  John  McCormack  they 
will  record  a  teniu-e  marked  by  calm  in 
the  face  of  national  convulsion.  A  peace- 
maker in  the  face  of  war.  A  visionary 
midst  a  sense  of  national  frustration. 
A  youthful  spirit  in  the  gannent  of 
maturity.  A  statesman  in  the  halls  of 
poUticians. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  fine 
tribute.  And  I,  as  many  before  me  have 
said,  express  my  personal  thanks  and  the 
gratitude  of  my  constituency  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BiniKE). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  here  today  about  our 
beloved  Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack. 
I  have  known  John  McCormack  all  my 
life.  He  will  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  forever. 

John  W.  McCormack's  record.  In  my 
opinion,  will  go  down  in  history  and  he 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Speakers  in  this  beloved  Nation  of  ours. 

John  W.  Mc<;ormack  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Some  men  are  bom  great; 
some  men  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them;  other  men  achieve  greatness. 
John  W.  McCormack  has  achieved  great- 
ness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distlngtiished  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  tribute  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished auid  beloved  Speaker. 

It  has  been  my  pleasiu-e  and  privilege 
to  have  served  in  this  House  during  the 
entire  time  he  has  been  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  smd  to  know 
him  and  to  respect  him  as  a  friend,  one 
whose  friendship  I  have  cherished  and 
will  always  cherish. 

History  will  record  the  qualities  of 
SjJeaker  McCormack  and  particularly  his 
able  leadership  during  the  days  of  the 
trials  and  crises  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  person 
I  sUll  consider  to  be  the  greatest  of  mod- 
em American  Presidents. 

I  would  note  briefly  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  a  remarkable  political  career 
planning  42  consecutive  years  in  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  9  years  as 
Speaker.  But  it  is  not  length  of  tenure 
alone  which  history  will  record.  Rather 
the  battles  he  has  fought  and  the  ac- 


complishments he  has  achieved  tmly 
mark  his  merit. 

During  the  1930's,  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  champions  of  the  New  Deal  leg- 
islation which  helped  to  bring  this  ooim- 
try  from  the  depths  of  the  Depression, 
and  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
social  revolution  in  this  country.  His  sui>- 
port  of  such  measiu-es  as  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  was  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  all  the  people  must  be 
served,  and  that  Government  exists  to 
serve  them. 

In  later  years,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space  Exploration  in  1958,  Speaker 
McCormack  siwnsored  the  bill  to  create 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  1963,  as  Speaker,  he  used  his  well- 
deserved  prestige  to  help  influence 
enough  votes  to  win  a  permanent  en- 
largement of  the  Rules  Oonamittee,  so 
that  liberal  bills  would  not  continue  to  be 
bottled  up  there.  The  legislative  break- 
throughs of  the  Johnson  administration 
followed. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  been  in  the 
forefront  since  he  entered  the  Congress 
of  those  fighting  for  the  progressive  leg- 
islation which  has  become  law  over  the 
last  40  years.  The  Nation  is  indeed  In- 
debted to  him. 

With  affection  and  respect.  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  Speaker  John  McCormack.  It 
will  be  strange  Indeed  not  to  find  ^leak- 
er McCormack  in  the  chair  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes  next  January. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pkighan). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  pride  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  honor  and  tribute  so 
richly  deserved  to  a  truly  great  man,  one 
of  God's  noblemen.  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  my  colleagues, 
as  well  as  I.  have  been  enriched  in  spirit 
and  soul  because  of  association  with  the 
Speaker.  His  life's  work  embodies  the 
spirit  of  dedication,  brilliant  and  confi- 
dent leadership,  and  imselflsh  devotion 
to  the  highest  American  ideals.  He  has 
been  an  unyielding  champion  of  peace 
with  freedom  and  justice  for  aU  men  and 
nations.  The  Speaker  has  been  a  tireless 
fighter  for  human  rights,  equal  dignity 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  people.  He 
has  been  an  imyielding  foe  of  poverty, 
disease,  illiteracy,  injustice,  and  all  forms 
of  tjranny.  For  decades  past  and  dec- 
ades to  come,  people  have  been,  and  will 
be,  indebted  to  Speaker  McCormack  for 
his  contributions  to  our  way  of  life. 

Speaker  McCormack  will  leave  an  in- 
delible print  on  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have 
to  say  with  reference  to  you  would  go  on 
like  Tennyson's  brook,  forever. 


I  think  of  the  excerpt: 
They  shall  not  grow  old,  as  we  that  are  left 

grow  old; 
Age  shaU   not  weary   them,  nor  the   years 

condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  and  In  the 

morning. 
We  wUl  remember  them. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  one  place 
in  the  world  where  a  man  could  stand  in 
the  marketplace  and  say,  "I  am  a  Roman 
citizen  and  no  one  dared  to  dispute  it." 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
can  say  with  his  last  breath,  "I  am  an 
American  citizen  and  no  one  could  dis- 
pute it." 

As  the  Irish  say.  there  are  only  a  few  of 
lis  left,  oh,  but  what  a  few. 

During  recent  discussions  about  the 
Speaker  and  some  of  the  controversy  I 
felt  called  upon  to  send  a  telegram  and 
in  the  telegram  I  said  this: 

I  am  for  McCormack,  McCormack  and 
McCormack. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  find 
words  that  I  can  say  to  aD  of  you  and 
particularly  to  my  good  friend  John  Mc- 
Cormack that  express  the  deep  feelings 
that  I  have  and  have  had  for  him  and 
toward  him. 

The  Speaker  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  10  years  when  I  first  came  here. 
His  reputation  was  known  even  then  in 
the  great  State  of  Arkansas.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. His  membership  on  that  committee 
and  my  admiration  and  respect  for  him 
had  much  to  do  with  the  great  desire  that 
I  had  to  serve  on  that  committee.  He  was 
a  great  source  of  strength  and  help  to 
me  when  I  first  came  here.  He  has  for- 
gotten, of  course,  the  many  Uttle  trivial 
problems  that  I  had  which  I  would  dis- 
cioss  with  him  and  some  of  the  other 
Members  who  were  senior  to  me.  He  re- 
members that  I  was  confused  sometimes 
in  those  days  by  some  of  the  Members 
and  even  by  the  page  boys,  but  not  by 
him. 

He  always  knew  me.  I  was  always 
"Wilbur."  My  problems  were  always 
most  important  to  him.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  look  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
having  been  a  member  of  a  delegation 
then  of  seven  Members  who  suwwrted 
your  first  election  to  the  position  of  ma- 
jority leader  the  first  time  you  became 
majority  leader. 

I  think  I  shall  always  remember — as  I 
now  do — the  many,  many  pleasantries 
that  have  passed  between  us,  but  as  I 
think  of  this  I  think  my  association  with 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  perhaps  made — if 
I  am  a  better  man — a  better  man  of  me 
than  I  would  have  been,  because  my 
impression  of  you  is  that  very  few  men, 
if  any,  have  ever  had  the  respect  for 
religion  that  you  have  had,  and  put  it 
into  effect  here  in  the  Congress  as  you 
have. 
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As  I  think  also  about  you  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  have  ever  had  that  great 
respect  for  home  life  that  you  have 
demonstrated  all  the  days  that  I  have 
known  you.  Then,  too.  I  think  in  terms 
of  that  great  respect  you  have  for  honor. 
You  may  have  forgotten,  but  you  told 
me  early  in  my  career  that  one  of  the 
things  a  Member  of  Congress  must 
always  demonstrate  in  order  to  have  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  Members  was 
honesty.  Be  slow  to  say  what  you  will  do, 
but  do  it  when  you  say  It. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  impressions  that  I  have  of  you.  After 
your  retirement,  this  will  not  be  the  same 
place  for  me.  The  important  fact  Is  that 
there  have  been  very  few  people  who  have 
ever  had  the  honor  of  having  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  more  than 
half  their  lifetime,  and  you  have  had  that 
great  honor.  You  have  repaid  the  people 
of  your  district  manyf old  for  what  I  have 
always  said  in  my  own  district  was  their 
patience  and  understanding  of  my  de- 
merits as  well  as  the  merits  I  claimed  I 
had.  Your  people  have  been  kind  to  you, 
and  in  return  you  have  been  kind  to 
them. 

I  know  that  the  reason  for  your  retire- 
ment is  that  desire  you  have  to  be  with 
your  loved  one.  If  it  were  not  for  that, 
those  of  us  privileged  to  do  so  could  ex- 
pect to  come  bsMik.  as  Dan  Flood  said, 
and  rather  than  expect  to  be  voting  for 
Carl  Albert  for  Speaker  at  the  next 
Congress,  we  could  expect  to  be  voting 
for   our   longtime    Speaker,   John  Mc- 

CORKACK. 

I  hope  you  will  not  forget  us,  as  we 
will  not  forget  you.  I  hope  you  will  not 
and  it  impossible  to  get  back  to  Wash- 
ington from  time  to  time,  because  very 
frankly  I  am  going  to  be  lost  without 
your  advice  on  occasions,  as  I  have 
sought  it  so  often-!-and  so  often  you 
have  given  it  to  me  freely,  always  the 
best  advice  I  could  get  anywhere.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  not  only  for  the 
remainder  of  this  Congress  but  in  the 
days  and  beyond.  Please  come  back  to 
see  us.  Do  not  let  us  feel  that  your  de- 
parture at  the  end  of  the  year  ts  an 
exit  with  no  return— come  back. 

Thank   you.   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  Mills*  ,  for  his  moving  trib- 
ute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  our  colleagues 
are  out  of  the  country  and  I  have  here 
a  telegram  from  them  extending  their 
best  wishes  to  Speaker  McCormack, 
which  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

1.  We  deeply  regret  tliat  we  will  not  be 
able  to  be  present  today  In  Wasblngtoc  to 
join  our  coUea^ruee  in  both  parties  in  honor- 
ing oar  great   Speaker,  Jokx   McCokmack. 

2.  We  do  Join  you  In  spirit  and  we  ask 
you  both  to  express  to  the  Speaker  our  high- 
est admiration  and  affection  and  our  warm- 
est bert  wlBhee  for  the  future. 

Bdwaxd  O.  Btxbtzi.  Jr.,  PHnxi»  Bttiton, 
Tromaa  S.  Polxt,  DoiTALA  S.  LtTKnrs, 
ROBBT  B.  Mathiaa,  Thokas  F. 
Bjlo^ucx,      DoirAL.D      W.      RxaoLB, 

PHTT.ff         E.         BI7PPS.         Wn.I.TAMBOW 

SrutatTT. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  demanding,  persistent  group  of  col- 


leagues who  would  like  to  go  on  all  night, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  going 
to  entertain  you  in  just  a  very  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  proof.  If  proof  Is 
needed,  that  although  we  have  a  politi- 
cal aisle  It  melts  under  the  sunshine  of 
the  devotion  of  everyone  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  you,  the  greatest  living  leg- 
islator in  the  world. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1949  I  felt 
challenged  to  find  solutions  and  work 
vigorously  for  the  many  needs  that  con- 
fronted the  eastern  Kentucky  congres- 
sional district  which  It  was  my  privilege 
and  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress.  At  that  time  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  John  W.  McCosmack,  was  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  T3S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Even  though  I  was  an  attorney  and 
acquainted  with  legal  procedures  smd 
was  versed  with  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures that  I  had  encountered  in  the 
general  assembly  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  I  found  In  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  a  great  ally  of  the  freshman  Con- 
gressmen, a  distinguished  gentleman  who 
believed  in  liberal  and  progressive  legis- 
lation, a  gentleman  who,  in  spite  of  the 
demands  of  his  position  in  the  House,  was 
always  willing  to  provide  his  experience 
and  counsel  and  help  to  a  Member  who 
earnestly  sought  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
his  district  in  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  treasure  those  moments  with  John 
McCoRMACK  the  then  majority  leader  of 
the  House. 

I  treasure  further  the  opportunities  I 
have  had  for  his  counsel,  for  his  wisdom, 
for  his  infinite  legislative  experience  as 
he  assumed  the  mantle  of  Speaker.  In 
sDite  of  the  awesome  responsibilities  with 
which  this  title  confers,  John  McCor- 
MACK  has  continued  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Members  of  the  House,  be 
they  newcomers  or  be  they  Members  with 
years  of  experience. 

Throughout  his  legislative  career,  I 
have  been  greatly  Impressed  with  Speak- 
er McCoRMACK's  driving  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
American  people.  Regardless  of  their  geo- 
graphical  location,  regardless  of  the 
origin  or  creed.  Speaker  McCormack  has 
been  sensitive  to  the  faishioning  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans to  develop  their  full  potential  un- 
restricted by  unfair  competition  and  un- 
restricted by  economic  disadvantage. 

Representative  McCormack.  Majority 
Whip  McCormack.  Majority  Leader  Mc- 
Cormack. and  Speaker  McCormack  has 
served  his  Nation  loyally,  his  constitu- 
ency dilligently  and  mankind  with  effec- 
tiveness that  will  be  marked  in  the  pages 
of  history  with  greater  emphasis  than 
I  or  any  other  Member  can  convey  at 
this  time. 

As  a  Member  who  has  loved  him  and 
a  Member  who  has  treasured  relation- 
ships with  him  I  wish  him  well  in  what 
I  know  will  be  an  effective  retirement. 
A  retirement  that  calls  for  his  leadership 
abilities  In  many  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  genuine  pleas- 
ure and  a  deep  sense  of  affection  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
America  has  ever  sent  to  this  House  of 
Representatives,  our  beloved  John  Mc- 
Cormack, of  Massachusetts. 

Long  before  I  ever  came  to  Congress, 
John  McCormack's  name  was  synony- 
mo\is  with  progress,  leadership,  and  a 
development  of  programs  that  are  now 
an  integral  part  of  American  life. 

As  I  have  worked  with  John  McCor- 
mack for  10  yeturs,  three  things  have 
come  through  sharp  and  clear:  First,  his 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  Mem- 
bers and  his  reconciliation  silways  of 
those  problems;  second,  his  integrity, 
gentlemanliness,  and  sense  of  decency; 
and,  third,  his  fairness  to  every  human 
being. 

Women  have  not  always  been  the  most 
popular  Members  of  the  Congress,  yet  It 
was  with  no  hesitation  whatsoever  that 
John  McCormack,  as  a  majority  leader 
and  Speaker,  has  seen  that  women  were 
treated  fairly  and  equally.  I  sometimes 
fear  that  in  our  haste  to  change  our  fash- 
Ions,  we  often  forget  enduring  contri- 
butions made  by  our  leadership,  so  I  do 
want  to  speak  for  American  women  In 
thanking  John  McCormack  for  his  fair- 
ness and  great  sense  of  justice. 

I  salute  our  great  and  distinguished 
Speaker  and  wish  him  and  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack the  happiest  of  years  SLhead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  my  12th  year  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but,  of  course,  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  great  Speaker  of 
this  House  long  before  coming  to  this 
House,  in  fact  ever  since  I  was  in  high 
school,  at  which  time  although  he  was 
not  the  Speaker  he  was  a  national  leader. 
I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve  under  both 
the  present  Speaker  and  the  late  Sam 
Raybum,  both  of  whom  will  certainly 
go  down  in  the  aiuiuls  of  legislative  his- 
tory. While  there  were  differences  in 
their  approach  they  sdso  have  had  many 
similarities.  One  trait  being  that  they 
were  known  far  and  wide  as  men  of 
their  word  and  leaders  who  would  always 
place  the  national  security  and  national 
good  above  everything  else.  Seldom  do 
two  men  with  such  great  leadership  and 
other  characteristics  serve  in  the  same 
period  of  history. 

Everything  that  I  can  say  concerning 
personal  relationships  with  the  Speaker, 
personal  observations  and  personal  im- 
pressions will  certainly  have  been  said 
many  times  over  by  other  Members 
speaking  today  and  would,  therefore,  be 
trite.  So  let  me  merely  join  the  many 
others  here  today  who  thank  Speaker 
McCormack  for  all  the  help  and  guidance 
that  he  has  given  to  his  country  for  the 
many  years  that  he  has  served  his  Na- 
tion: and  my  wife  and  I  extend  to  the 
Speaker  and  Mrs.  McCormack  our  very 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  were  greatly 
moved  when  our  distinguished  Speaker 
aimounced  last  week  that  he  would  not 
se^  reelection  to  the  Congress  and 
would,  therefore,  relinquish  the  oCQce 
which  he  has  held  for  the  second  longest 
time  In  American  history. 

I  believe,  also,  that  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress is  unaware  of  the  immense  respon- 
sibilities which  lie  upon  the  shoulders 


of  the  man  who  leads  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  meeting  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people  in  the  writing 
of  the  laws  of  this  Nation. 

Finally,  I  believe  everyone  in  this 
House  recognizes  that  ovu-  present 
Speaker  has  carried  that  difficult  bur- 
den with  dignity  and  distinction. 

I  commend  the  Speaker  for  the  work 
which  he  has  done  so  unselfishly  for  so 
many  years  in  leading  this  House  as  It 
works  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  America.  Certainly  history  will  note 
that  in  those  years  when  he  sat  as  the 
Speaker,  some  of  the  most  important  de- 
cisions in  the  history  of  this  Nation  were 
made  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  wish  him  Gk)dspeed  and  many,  many 
years  during  which  I  know  the  leaders 
of  this  Nation  will  consult  with  him  In 
retirement  to  give  the  American  people 
the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  he  has  accu- 
mvilated  through  his  long  years  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  KLEIPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  has  always  made  a 
big  point  of  his  friends,  irrespective  of 
which  side  of  the  aisle  they  come  from. 
I  enjoy  the  personal  warmth  of  counting 
myself  as  one  of  his  friends.  Each  time  I 
have  talked  to  him.  I  have  received  the 
courtesy  and  fairness  from  friend  to 
friend. 

I  add  my  voice  to  these  words  in  com- 
plimenting John  McCormack  for  the 
kind  of  a  leader  and  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  is. 

God's  blessing  to  our  Speaker.  John 
McCormack,  and  his  wonderful  and  de- 
voted wife. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  simple 
fact  of  himian  existence  that  a  mem's  life 
is  shaped  and  influenced  by  those  with 
whom  he  associates.  This  is  especially 
true  here  in  this  Chamber  of  the  Hous? 
of  Representatives,  In  Washington. 

We  the  Members  have  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  and  unusual  vantage 
pwints  in  the  entire  American  Republic. 
For  we  are  privileged  to  see  what  Is.  in 
essence,  the  iaxx  of  this  Republic  psiss 
before  us,  in  the  faces  of  our  colleagues. 
Of  course  this  has  to  be  the  case.  The 
phrase  "If  you  cannot  trust  the  voters, 
whom  can  you  trust?"  is  often  denounced 
as  a  cliche.  It  happens  to  be  very  true; 
each  Member,  to  some  degree,  mirrors  his 
constituency,  or  he  would  not  be  here. 
Each  Member  also  reflects  something 
that  is  basic  and  Integral  to  the  very  soul 
of  our  Nation.  This  is  my  20th  year  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
wish  to  say  at  this  time,  as  we  now  know 
the  time  of  service  remaining  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  Mc- 
Cormack, Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close, 
that  In  all  those  20  years  I  have  never 
seen,  known,  or  had  my  own  actions 
shaped  by,  any  other  man  who  could  be 
called  more  noble,  more  forthright,  more 
honest — or  more  of  a  truly  great  son  of 
our  Republic. 

Men  are  enjoined.  In  the  ApoersTDha. 
in  Eccleslastlcus  XXXlU.  22,  that  they 
should  "Leave  not  a  stain  in  thine 
honor."  When  John  McCormack  leaves 
this  Chamber  for  the  last  time  as 
Speaker,  he  may  leave  with  the  quiet 
knowledge  that  the  honor  of  the  Cham- 


ber, and  the  honor  of  each  Member  who 
has  been  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  him,  is  brighter  than  before — be- 
cause he  served  here,  because  we  knew 
him. 

Let  him  reflect,  then,  both  now  and 
after  he  goes  into  retirement,  on  the 
phrase  from  Shakespeare's  Othello: 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and 
they  know't. 

Yes — and  the  American  Republic  will 
never  forget  It. 

Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  partici- 
pating in  this  public  tribute  to  our 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCormack),  I  speak  as  a 
Member  of  the  minority.  In  many  re- 
spects, an  expression  from  the  minority 
has  deeper  meaning.  I  can  say  that,  be- 
cause as  Speaker  yoiir  display  of  fair- 
ness and  consideration  to  the  House 
membership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
was  essential  in  order  to  merit  the  re- 
spect and  praise  which  minority  Mem- 
bers are  expressing  for  the  Record  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  honoring  you  today,  I 
cannot  help  but  recall  the  kindness  and 
humility  which  you  have  always  dis- 
played when  such  qualities  were  appro- 
priate. 

On  other  occasions,  you  demonstrated 
your  great  eloquence,  firmness,  and  per- 
suasive qualities. 

On  many  issues.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  subordinated  partisan  interests  in 
support  of  positions  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  been  the  Speak- 
er of  this  House  during  the  entire  8  years 
of  my  experience  here.  These  are  among 
the  most  precious  years  of  my  life  and 
among  the  most  colorful  and  dramatic 
years  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prized  your 
friendship,  your  confidence,  and  your  as- 
sistance. In  attesting  to  your  greatness 
and  your  contributions  of  leadership  and 
service,  I  add  this  expression  of  gratitude 
for  having  served  here  in  this  Ho\ise  of 
Representatives  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  McClory  joins  me 
In  extending  every  good  wish  for  health 
and  happiness  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  having  hsul  the  opportunity  of 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
while  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack served  as  its  Speaker. 

There  are  many  good  things  that  can 
be  said  about  Mr.  McCormack.  For  one 
thing,  he  had  a  superb  grasp  of  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  always  acting  to  un- 
tangle procedural  knots  that  developed 
and  to  keep  the  legislative  events  mov- 
ing smoothly  and  swiftly.  For  another 
thing,  he  had  an  exceptional  under- 
standing of  the  ramifications  of  legisla- 
tion, and  he  always  had  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a 
bill.  He  also  had  a  facility  for  debate 
which  everyone  admired. 

But  as  he  was  a  skilled  craftsmsm  in 
his  legislative  workshop,  so  was  he  a 
total  human  being,  having  a  great  ca- 
pacity for  fairness  and  understanding. 
As  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  House, 
he  always  gave  every  Member  a  fair 
chance  to  be  heard,  for  he  believed  that 


the  best  legislation  was  that  kind  which 
fiowed  from  a  dynamic  interchange  of 
views. 

Mr.  McCormack  always  contended 
that  the  greatest  service  anyone  could 
perform  was  service  for  one's  country. 
He  excelled  in  this  regard,  setting  up  a 
standard  for  other  public-conscious  per- 
sons to  follow  in  the  future. 

Undoubtedly  history  will  record  him 
as  one  of  the  foremost  Speakers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  both  for  his 
talent  and  his  service.  In  this  respect, 
he  has  become  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 
The  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
be  quite  the  same  legislative  chamber 
when  John  W.  McCormack  leaves  the 
Speaker's  chair.  It  is  a  better  Chamber, 
however,  because  of  his  occupancy  of  that 
chair. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  my  words  today  will  In  no 
way  match  tnose  of  my  disting\iished 
colleagues,  but  after  all  their  words,  as 
true  and  as  desening  tis  they  might  be, 
are  not  the  words  of  respect  for  you, 
our  Speaker  John  McCormack,  that  I 
find  in  my  heart.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood, because  I  would  like  to  adopt 
the  words  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
preceded  me  as  my  own,  and  to  add 
what  follows  now  from  my  mouth  as 
words  truly  from  my  heart. 

You,  Mr.  McCormack.  are  a  great  man. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  observe  your 
conduct  during  the  time  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
a  dedicated  American,  and  an  American 
that  all  Americans  should  appreciate. 

You  have  said  on  occasion  that  when 
you  leave  the  Speaker's  chair  to  speak  on 
the  floor  that  you  always  acknowledged 
your  dedication  to  your  coimtry  and  to 
your  party,  but  you  said  you  hoped  that 
you  would  always  sit  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  fairly  and  impartially.  This  you 
have  done,  Mr.  Speaker;  you  are  indeed 
a  fair  and  honest  man. 

I  am  not  a  true  veteran  of  the  House 
as  compared  to  many  but  since  I  was 
sworn  in  by  you  in  January  1967,  you 
have  always  treated  me  as  an  equal.  You 
have  encouraged  me,  Uke  you  have 
others,  to  work  in  a  manner  to  earn  the 
respect  of,  not  only  my  constituents  at 
home,  but  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
as  well. 

Mr.  McCormack,  your  record  of  big 
accomplishments,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Is  wril  documented. 
Few,  if  any  Americans,  have  a  greater 
record  of  service  to  God  and  Country 
than  you.  Few,  if  any  Americans,  could 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  you  In  the  outstanding  manner 
that  you  have. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  big  things  you 
did  that  made  you  a  greet  person.  No; 
it  is  because  you  are  a  kind  man  and 
never  forget  the  little  things,  such  as 
remembering  a  birthday  or  someone 
who  is  ill.  I  remember  shortiy  after  I 
came  to  the  House  that  I  went  to  the 
hospital  with  a  serious  throat  infection. 
You  did  not  have  to,  since  I  am  a  Re- 
publican and  you  are  a  Democrat,  but 
you  came  to  the  hospital  to  see  me.  No, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  did  not  hare  to.  but 
you  did  and  I  was  grateful. 
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I  am  Indeed  grateful  that  I  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  with  you. 
I  am  even  more  grateful  that  I  had  the 
chance  to  get  to   know  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  God  bless  you 
always. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  many  proud  moments  in  the  House 
during  my  short  8  years  here  when  our 
great  Speaker  has  risen  to  great  heights 
of  statesmanship  and  parliamentary 
wisdom. 

One  great,  proud  moment  for  me  and 
for  my  mother  was  the  occasion  of  her 
meeting  her  fellow  "down-easter"  in  the 
Speaker's  chambers  a  year  ago. 

And  it  was  a  proud  moment  for  me, 
also,  some  months  ago,  when,  after  hear- 
ing members  of  the  Msissachusetts  dele- 
gation rally  to  the  Speaker's  defense  over 
some  newspaper  comment  over  an  ex- 
traneous and  irrelevant  matter.  I  took 
pen  in  hand  to  say  to  him  that  no  one 
ever  need  rise  to  his  defense,  that  his 
outstanding  record  would  always  speak 
for  his  greatness  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter. 

The  bad  that  men  do  lives  after  them., 
and  the  good  is  Interred  with  their  bones. 

It  is  so  fitting  and  deserving  that  this 
great  American  public  servant  can  hear 
from  us  with  satisfaction  the  high  esteem 
and  fondness  which  we  hold  for  him, 
that  he  can  carry  with  him  to  his  retire- 
ment a  sense  of  fulfillment  in  a  job  so 
well  done  and  that  cheer  and  comfort 
which  comes  from  the  sincere  profes- 
sions of  love  and  brotherhood  of  his 
colleagues. 

Vfheii  I  have  retired  from  the  Con- 
gress, one  of  my  satisfactions  will  be  In 
being  able  to  say  "I  served  with  him." 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
person  in  this  Congress  has  been  treated 
more  kindly  and  more  fairly  than  I  have 
been  by  Speaker  McCormack.  I  cannot 
be^rin  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
giving  me  the  breadth  of  opportunity  to 
serve  which  he  has  given  me. 

All  of  us  will  miss  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  all  of  the  rest  in  thanking  you 
for  your  service  to  our  country  and 
this  body,  and  I  wish  you  and  Mrs. 
McCormack  the  happiest  retirement. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  words 
of  tribute  to  one  of  this  country's  out- 
standing public  servants,  the  Honorable 
JoHiT  W.  McCoRMACK  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts, 
who  came  to  Congress  42  years  ago  in  the 
70th  Congress  following  a  splendid  ca- 
reer in  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis- 
lature. 

When  history  records  the  story  of 
John  W.  McCohmack's  tenure  in  the 
Congress  which  will  end  with  his  service 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to 
a  Member  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  it  will  state  that  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explo- 
ration. After  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded 
in  placing  Sputnik  I  in  orbit  on  October 
4,  1957,  a  select  committee  composed  of 
13  Members  of  the  House  and  13  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  was  named  and  after 
conducting  hearings  for  a  period  of  1 
year  prepared  and  passed  tlirough  the 


House  and  the  Senate  the  legislation 
creating  the  Space  Agency  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  necessary  resolution  set- 
ing  up  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

On  the  initial  select  committee  we  had 
seven  members  on  the  Democratic  side 
composed  of  John  W.  McCohmack, 
chairman,  together  with  Representatives 
Overton  Brooks,  Brooks  Haj's,  Leo  W. 
O'Brien.  Lee  Metcalf,  William  H. 
Natcher,  and  B.  P.  Sisk.  On  the  Repub- 
lican side  we  had  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr..  together  with  Represent- 
atives Leslie  C.  Arends,  Gordon  L. 
McDonough,  James  G.  Pulton.  Kenneth 
B.  Keating,  and  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wsmt  to  say  that, 
in  addition  to  ha\lng  served  a  long  and 
honorable  record  in  the  Congress,  his- 
tory will  indeed  record  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  assignments  per- 
formed by  John  W.  McCormack  during 
his  entire  tenure  in  political  life  was 
when  he  served  in  his  Important  capacity 
on  this  particular  select  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration 
In  the  Senate  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
who.  at  that  time.  w£is  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to 
one  who  has  served  so  long  both  as  a 
majority  leader  and  Speaker  during 
many  of  the  most  crucial  and  momen- 
tous years  of  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  adding  my 
deep-felt  appreciation  for  the  leadership 
and  friendship  provided  by  our  beloved 
Speaker,  John  McCormack.  In  a  quarter 
of  century  of  service  in  this  body,  I  have 
known  many  men  with  many  viewpoints. 
My  friendship  In  each  case  was  not  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  me.  I  look  for 
other  qualities  in  them  by  which  to  judge 
their  work. 

Today,  I  feel  it  is  a  privilege,  yet  per- 
sonally a  sad  occasion  for  me.  to  join 
with  other  Members  In  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  whose  Intellectual  and  personal 
qualities  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  this  generation. 

Anyone  who  can  pass  the  constant 
scrutiny  of  his  constituents  and  of  his 
colleagues  In  this  body  as  Speaker 
McCormack  has  consistently  done  must 
have  a  capacity  for  leadership.  He  has 
steadfastly  put  his  coimtry  above  his 
party:  he  has  exercised  the  prerogatives 
of  his  high  ofiQce  In  a  manner  that  shows 
his  devotion  to  the  traditions  of  this 
great  body. 

His  departure  from  this  Chamber  will 
leave  a  void  that  no  other  man  can  fill. 
I  can  only  wish  him  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  his  remaining  years. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Speaker  John  McCormack  has  always 
been  close  to  Texas  and  Texans.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  In  this  Congress 
with  Sam  Raybum  as  Speaker  and  Joeo* 
McCoKMACK  as  majority  leader.  They 
were  a  team.  They  were  not  only  a  team 
in  their  official  capacity,  but  one  could 
observe  the  personal  friendship  which 
existed  between  them.  The  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives operated  under  these  two 
like  a  well  oiled  and  highly  tuned  ma- 
chine. 

From  a  personal  standpoint  I  have  had 
years  of  warm  and  valued  friendship  with 
Spetiker  McCormack. 

I  trust  that  in  your  retirement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  and  Mrs.  McCormack  will 
Und  a  quiet  and  peaceful  happiness  and 
that  you  may  enjoy  good  health  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  leadership  of 
Speaker  McCormack  through  the  many 
years  of  his  dedicated  service  to  our 
country.  In  doing  so,  I  also  pay  tribute 
to  his  beloved  wife,  who  has  been  a  part 
of  the  team  which  our  country  loves  and 
is  deeply  grateful  for.  Pew  people  In  his- 
tory have  had  the  responsibilities  of  our 
Speaker,  and  he  hsis  met  these  responsi- 
bilities with  courage  smd  optimism,  in 
a  way  that  has  made  our  country,  and 
in  fact  the  world,  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  All  of  us  are  grateful. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  keenest  judges  of  character  that  I 
know  Is  my  wife.  Jime,  who  has  been  my 
partner  in  life  for  26  years. 

I  have  never  known  her  to  misplace 
her  confidence  In  or  to  misjudge  the 
character  of.  a  man  or  woman  whom  she 
got  to  know  well — although  some  might 
say  her  judgment  slipped  considerably 
when  she  agreed  to  become  Mrs.  Ed- 
mondson. 

This  is  preliminary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
saying  that  my  wife  has  long  contended 
that  John  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts, 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  she  has  ever 
met — and  Mrs.  McCormack  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  gracious  women  she 
has  ever  known. 

In  this  Judgment  I  wholeheartedly 
concur. 

Speaker  McCormack,  from  the  day  in 
1953  when  I  first  met  him.  has  been  a 
strong  friend,  a  wise  coimselor.  and  a 
constant  inspiration.  I  am  sure  that 
many,  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  known  this  great  Boston  pa- 
triot will  agree  with  me  in  the  judgment 
that  John  McCormack  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans  of  the  20th  century. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Nation,  are  stronger  and  better  in 
many  ways  because  of  the  leadership, 
vision,  courage,  and  ability  of  John 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  John  McCormack.  It  Is  an  even 
greater  privilege — one  of  the  greatest  of 
my  life — to  know  and  be  warmed  by  the 
friendship  of  this  good  man. 

To  John  McCormack,  and  to  his  lovely 
lady,  I  extend  the  heartfelt  appreciation 
8aid  best  wishes  of  the  Edmondson 
family. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  years  of  beauty 
and  of  peace. 

Mr.  K^BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  words 
today  shall  be  simple  and  short,  but 
boundless. 

One  of  the  treasures  of  my  30  years 
service  in  Congress  is  the  reflection  that 
I  can  call  John  McCormack  my  friend. 
What  tise  can  I  say  now  or  at  any  time 
but  that  John  McCormack  was  a  man  of 
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deep  devotion  and  love  for  his  wife  and 
his  country. 

Who  among  us  is  not  better  for  hav- 
ing been  privileged  to  walk  In  his  shadow? 
To  all  the  elaborate  phrases,  to  all  the 
superlatives,  to  all  the  hyperboles,  to  all 
the  tributes,  to  all  the  accolades,  I  can 
only  say,  truly  deserved,  tnily  earned, 
truly  merited. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  support  this  resolution  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  life  and  service  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack.  Since  I  first 
came  to  the  House  in  1959,  I  have  felt 
that  John  McCormack  was  a  friend  as 
well  as  the  leader  of  our  party  In  our 
Chamber. 

His  life  has  been  one  of  devotion  to 
his  principles  and  he  has  lived  in  a  re- 
strained and  ascetic  way  that  has  been 
the  wonder  of  many  jjeople  in  this  self- 
indulgent  age.  His  personal  pleasures 
have  been  few  and  simple  and  his  virtues 
have  been  many.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
virtue  has  been  that  of  loyalty.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  his  loyalty  and 
love  for  his  wife  and  his  family  con- 
nections and  in  his  fierce  devotion  to 
the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

His  support  has  always  been  open  and 
courageous  and  energetic  and  he  can  take 
credit  for  pla^'ing  a  prominent  role  in  the 
social  legislation  of  the  New  Deal  days 
which  have  since  become  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  this  coimtry.  He  also 
played  a  prominent  role  in  helping  the 
country  prepai-e  for  World  War  U.  and 
his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious and  racial  tolerance  and  his  work 
to  protect  minorities  from  persecution 
and  discrimination  have  been  note- 
worthy. 

A  man  of  honor,  a  man  of  courage,  and 
a  loyal  friend.  What  more  can  one  say 
of  any  individual? 

I  am  happy  to  pay  my  tribute  to  John 
McCormack  and  to  support  the  corpo- 
rate action  of  the  House  in  this  resolu- 
tion which  we  consider  today. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
honor  and  pleasiire  to  participate  In  ac- 
knowledging and  applauding  the  leader- 
ship of  our  Speaker.  John  McCormack, 
who  has  become  second  in  length  of  serv- 
ice in  that  distinguished  capacity  only 
to  the  great  Sam  Raybum. 

Although  I  am  yet  a  beginner  In  legis- 
lative public  service.  I  feel  indebted  to  our 
Speaker  for  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  I  have  faced,  for  his  counsel 
and  for  the  generous  and  ready  cooper- 
ation that  he  and  his  well- trained  staff 
have  extended  whenever  it  was  needed. 

More  than  appreciate  this  assistance, 
so  important  to  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  It. 
Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  herein  lie 
at  least  some  of  the  qualities  of  John 
McCormack  which  have  made  him  a 
respected  leader  and  a  persuasive  one. 

I  join,  therefore,  with  enthusiasm  and 
esteem  in  saluting  him  as  a  man  and 
acclaiming  his  record  In  the  service  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  3  days  you  will  have  served 
longer  contlnuoiisly  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  than  any  other  man  in  American 
history. 


That  record  Is  an  indication  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the 
people  who  know  you  best,  the  men  who 
serve  with  you  here  In  the  Congress. 

Diulng  your  service  as  minority  whip, 
majority  leader,  and  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  this  Nation  has  seen  the  greatest 
record  of  progressive  legislation  of  any 
time  in  the  Nation's  history. 

John  McCormack  has  led  the  fights 
that  produced  medicare,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, civil  rights  legislation,  antipoverty 
programs.  Programs  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, such  as  the  Marshall  plan,  NATO, 
Pood  for  Peace,  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
exist  only  because  he  believed  in  them 
and  worked  for  them. 

This  Nation  is  greater  because  John 
McCormack  has  served  it  so  well.  The 
good  of  the  Nation  was  always  his  guide 
to  action.  John  McCormack  came  from 
a  tradition  that  put  public  service  in  an 
honored  position,  for  it  mesmt  just  that. 
He  who  could  help  his  fellow  man  was 
fortimate.  For  our  beloved  Speaker,  the 
people  were  what  mattered.  He  wanted 
to  accomplish  that  which  would  help 
those  people  who  did  not  share  fully  in 
the  wealth  of  this  great  Nation. 

John  McCormack's  work  was  always 
directed  toward  that  goal  of  allowing  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  share  equal- 
ly and  fully  in  our  society. 

Our  Speaker  is  a  man  of  great  love  for 
humanity  and  for  the  Uberties  and  rights 
of  this  Nation.  He  is  a  man  of  absolute 
integrity  and  honesty,  and  whose  sense 
of  duty  is  perhaps  greater  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen. 

All  the  good  of  our  Nation  has  accom- 
plished in  the  last  30  years  has  been 
due  to  his  dedication,  his  perseverance, 
Euid  his  love  of  his  fellow  man. 

Because  John  McCormack  loves  his 
fellow  men  he  has  made  America  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  He  has  en- 
riched the  quality  of  American  life. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  call  John 
McCormack  my  friend.  He  is  my  leader 
and  I  am  thankful  for  his  tutelage  and 
his  help. 

John  McCormack  knows  that  this  Na- 
tion is  indebted  to  him  for  his  great  serv- 
ice. But  I  know,  that  he  does  not  care 
for  plaudits  or  honors,  his  satisfswjtion 
comes  from  seeing  the  good  he  has  ac- 
complished. Our  beloved,  Spesiker,  I 
think,  is  pleased  not  by  praise,  but  by 
knowing  that  for  millions  of  people,  he 
has  made  life  better  and  more  worth  liv- 
ing. In  reality,  there  can  be  no  greater 
reward. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  so  inad- 
equate and  shallow  when  I  try  to  think 
of  proper  words  that  would  adequately 
describe  your  life  and  service  here  today. 

As  I  have  sat  by  your  side  all  after- 
noon and  listened  to  these  beautiful  and 
highly  deserved  tributes,  I  think  one 
thing  stands  out  above  all  else  and  that 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  person  has 
pointed  out  in  glowing  terms  your  love 
and  dedication  to  your  country,  your 
family,  and  your  fellow  man.  I  know  of 
no  loftier  heights  to  which  one  could  as- 
pire than  to  reach  that  station  in  life. 
You  not  only  have  reached  it.  bat  have 
far  surpassed  it. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1956  as 
the  youngest  Member,  you  and  the  late 


Speaker  Rayburn,  took  me  under  your 
wing  and  gave  me  counsel  and  advice  far 
beyond  expectations.  For  whatever  good 
I  might  liave  been  to  my  district  and  my 
country,  I  owe  much  of  it  to  you. 

In  behalf  of  my  family  and  my  staff.  I 
want  to  dedicate  the  following  poem  to 
you,  entitled  "The  Bridge  Builder" ; 
The  Bbu>ge  Bitiloeb 

I  saw  an  old  man  going  down  a  lone  high- 
way, when  he  came  to  the  evening  cold  and 
gray.  To  a  Chaem..  vast.  deep,  and  wide — the 
old  man  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  When 
safe  on  the  other  side  the  old  man  turned 
back  to  buUd  a  bridge  to  span  thp  tide.  Ol* 
man,  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near,  you  are 
wasting  your  strength  with  building  here, 
your  ending  may  come  with  the  passing  of 
the  day.  you  may  never  again  come  this 
way — you've  crossed  the  chasm  vast  and 
deep  and  wide,  why  build  you  this  bridge 
on  the  other  side.  He  lifted  his  old  gray 
head — good  friend  down  the  path  I  have 
come,  he  said,  there  follows  after  me  today 
a  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way — 
he  too  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim — 
good  friend.  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  built  so  many 
bridges  in  your  42-year  career  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate 
them  here  today.  You  have  built  bridges 
both  In  national  emergencies  and  in 
peacetime  progress.  Every  American  lives 
freer  and  has  a  better  way  of  life  because 
of  you. 

Speaking  personally  and  for  the  487.- 
000  I  represent  in  southern  Illinois,  we 
love  you  and  want  to  say  "A  job  well 
done."  We  wish  for  you  smd  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack the  best  of  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  most  appropriately  set  aside  some 
time  for  this  great  body  to  honor  you 
personally  and  your  42  years  of  service 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  speak  first  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  four-term  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  served  totally  under  your  ^jeaker- 
ship.  For  this  privilege  I  am  highly  hon- 
ored. Also,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
your  courtesies,  your  fairness,  and  your 
assistance.  Your  leadership  has  been  ap- 
parent, it  has  been  dynamic  and  mean- 
ingful to  all  of  us  who  have  served  with 
you  either  in  the  majority  or  In  the  mi- 
nority. 

Today,  I  also  speak  as  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  of  one  of  our 
great  political  parties.  The  rules  of  the 
House  have  been  designed  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. The  rights  and  Interests  of  a  minor- 
ity, wherever  it  exists,  are  the  basic  trust- 
eeship of  this  great  institution,  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Your  keen  aware- 
ness of  this  trusteeship,  the  fairness  with 
which  you  have  administered  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  office,  and  your 
deep  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  legislative  branch  has  mean  a  great 
deal  to  us  Republicsms  who  have  worked 
with  you  in  an  effort  to  bring  a  better 
life  for  people  throughout  this  land. 

In  a  personal  way  may  I  extend  heart- 
felt best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack as  you  bring  to  a  close  a  long  and 
productive  career  in  public  life.  I  hope 
that  the  years  of  your  retirement  ise 
many  and  that  they  are  healthful  and 
rewarding,  for  they  are  richly  deserved. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  support  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution and  applaud  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority floor  leaders  for  giving  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  note  this  important 
event.  This  fine  man.  John  McCormack. 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  party,  his 
State,  and  his  country.  Pew  men  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  this  country 
through  such  a  long  sweep  of  history. 
And  throughout  that  service  he  has  been 
tenacious  and  resourceful  in  fighting  for 
those  goals  in  which  he  believed.  WhUe 
I  have  had  a  few  differences  of  opinion 
with  our  distinguished  Speaker,  I  have 
never  had  anything  but  praise  for  his 
exemplar>'  fairness,  his  keen  mind,  his 
integrity,  his  kindness  toward  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  devotion  to  duty. 

I  know  he  u-ill  especially  enjoy  the  re- 
maining months  of  his  speakership  as 
he  receives  the  praise  and  commendation 
of  the  Nation.  I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs. 
McCormack  the  best  of  everything  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportimity  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  many  of  my  colleagues 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  effective  Speakers  ever  to 
lead  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Its 
181-year  history,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack. 

He  has  served  this  body  more  than  40 
years,  and  has  been  one  of  its  elected 
leaders  for  more  than  30 — as  majority 
whip,  majority  leader  and  finally 
Speaker.  His  election  in  1962  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  effectiveness 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
progressive  governmental  body.  Under 
his  courageous  leadership  some  of  the 
most  difficult  national  problems  were 
faced  and  great  pieces  of  legislation  were 
the  product:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  The 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1967, 
and  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  This 
most  distinguished  native  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  has  produced  so  many 
of  America's  greatest  statesmen,  has 
served  the  direction  of  this  Nation  and 
helped  give  life  to  its  dreams  of  equsdity, 
justice,  and  self-fulfilment  for  each  of 
its  citizens.  Five  Presidents  have  sought 
him  as  a  trusted  adviser  and  junior 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  listened  well  to  his  learned  coun- 
sel.  He  has  of  ten  said : 

If  I  hAd  a  choice  to  be  known  eltber  aa 
a  great  man  or  a  good  num.  I  would  chooee  to 
be  known  aa  a  good  ""»" 

I  am  sure  that  schoolchildren  genera- 
tions from  now  will  know  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  as  both  good  and  great. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  whom 
we  all  loved  and  respected,  exceeded  the 
record  of  sen'lce  as  Speaker  previously 
set  by  Henry  Clay,  there  was  deep  pride 
among  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  his  great  achievement.  Pew  of  us  ex- 
pected to  see  the  Clay  record  broken  a 
second  time  In  our  congressional  life- 
times, because  It  had  stood  for  so  many 
decades  until  Mr.  Sam  reached  and  ex- 
ceeded it. 

Now  we  are  privHeged  in  having  a 
Speaker  who  has  duplicated  the  Ray- 


bum  feet  of  exceeding  the  Clay  record, 
and  it  is  particularly  proper  that  the 
honor  should  fall  to  the  successor  to  Sam 
Rayburn  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack — a 
worthy  successor,  indeed,  to  Sam  Ray- 
bum  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Speaker  is 
the  most  important  in  our  Republic  next 
to  the  Presidency.  The  Spesiker  meikes 
democracy  function  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  is  the  bastion  of  our 
democratic  system.  It  is  a  position  of 
great  power,  and  also  of  greet  opportu- 
nity. Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
filled  that  mighty  office  with  dignity, 
with  courage,  with  effectiveness,  and 
with  grace.  He  has  brought  added  honor 
to  a  most  honorable  position  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  you  and  to 
your  beloved  wife  my  warmest  personal 
congratulations  on  this  historic  mile- 
stone in  a  great  congressional  career — 
one  which  has  not  only  spanned  a  greet 
era  in  our  history  but  which  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably,  and  monumentally, 
to  the  great  achievements  of  that  era. 
Congressman  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Massachusetts  has  been,  throughout  his 
service  in  this  body,  an  undaunted  and 
courageous  leader  of  liberal  thought  and 
action,  and  I  stress  the  word  action. 

No  Speaker  has  ever  done  as  much  for 
each  individual  Member  of  this  body,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  no  man  has 
ever  been  higher  In  our  esteem.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  our  Speaker  for  help- 
ing me  find  a  home  in  the  House — min- 
ing me  feel  a  part  of  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  of  government  ever  devised. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  House  when 
I  say  that  it  genuinely  saddens  me  to 
learn  that  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1944 
Mr.  McCormack  was  already  an  accom- 
plished legislator  and  a  proven  con- 
gressional leader.  Over  the  years  since 
then  he  has  become  my  close  and  per- 
sonal friend,  and  he  has  always  been 
generous  in  his  help  and  counsel.  I 
shall  miss  his  presence. 

During  40  and  more  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  John  McCormack 
has  consistently  worked  for  what  he 
likes  to  call  "progressive"  legislation — 
legislation  with  direction,  purpose,  and 
effectiveness,  legislation  which  has  bene- 
fited every  member  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  in  detail 
the  legislative  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
McCormack,  because  the  statutes  are 
full  of  his  achievements,  and  almost 
every  piece  of  important  legislation  since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
bears  the  imprint  of  his  efforts. 

On  Friday  of  this  week  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack will  have  served  as  Speaker 
continuously  for  almost  8'/2  years,  long- 
er than  any  other  Speaker  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  body,  and  for  a  longer  total 
time  than  any  other  man  except  for  his 
friend,  the  late  Sam  Raybum. 

The  true  measure  of  his  leadership  as 
Speaker  can  be  found  in  the  respect  ac- 
corded him  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  has  always  been  unswervingly  fair 
and  Impartial  as  Speaker,  and  for  that 


he  has  rightfully  earned  our  respect  and 
admiration. 

All  his  other  achievements  notwith- 
standing, however.  I  believe  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack's  greatest  achievement  is  that 
he  has  lived  the  life  he  believes  in.  His 
utter  devotion  to  his  wife,  to  his  faith, 
and  to  his  duties  as  legislator  and 
Speaker  Is  known  to  all  of  us.  Through- 
out his  years  of  service  In  Congress  he 
has  set  an  example  of  integrity  to  belief 
that  few  will  accomplish,  and  none  will 
forget. 

Because  of  his  example,  his  fairness, 
integrity,  and  untiring  efforts,  he  has 
been  a  man  whose  counsel  and  whose  re- 
spect we  have  sought,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  more  or  better  about  a  man  than 
that. 

Mr.  McCormack  has  often  said: 

If  I  had  a  choice  to  be  known  either  as 
a  great  man  or  a  good  man,  I  would  choose 
to  be  known  as  a  good  man. 

He  Is  both,  and  we  shall  miss  John 
W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  warm  and  nostalgic  feeling  that  I  join 
in  this  tribute  to  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack. 

As  a  man  and  as  a  boy,  I  have  known 
Speaker  McCormack  to  be  a  good  friend 
and  a  wise  counselor. 

During  the  time  of  my  late  father's 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  worked  closely  with  his  colleague  and 
friend  Congressman  McCormack  in  be- 
half of  the  many  great  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  1930's,  the  1940's, 
and  the  early  1950s. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  an  unequaled 
record  in  support  of  progressive  and 
compassionate  legislative  accomplish- 
ment. He  has  moved  forward  with  the 
times  and  he  has  not  waivered  in  his 
dedication  to  sccial  and  economic  justice. 

He  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  course  of  the  70th  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  Boston  have 
wisely  returned  him  to  the  House  in  each 
Congress  since  that  time.  He  has  repaid 
the  trust  of  his  constituents  many  times 
over  and  has  won  recognition  through- 
out the  United  States  as  an  outstanding 
legislative  leader. 

Despite  his  many  obligations  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Speaker  McCormack  always  found  time 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  to  extend  to  each 
of  us  kindness  and  courtesy. 

I  have  great  respect  and  affection  for 
Speaker  McCormack  and  he  shall  leave 
a  great  void  in  the  House  when  he  steps 
down  from  the  Speakers  chair.  We  all 
shall  miss  John  McCormack  when  the 
91st  Congress  draws  to  a  close. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  personal  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  the  Members  here  this 
afternoon  in  congratulating  my  Maissa- 
chusetts  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  on  this  special  occasion 
marking  his  continuous  occupation  of  the 
Speaker's  chair  longer  than  any  other 
person  In  our  history  and  in  acclaiming 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  Speakers  and 
legislative  leaders  of  our  time. 

Since  1928,  which  may  be  currently  re- 
membered as  bhe  eve  of  another  great 
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crisis  in  our  country,  the  heart,  the  voice, 
and  the  hand  of  John  McCormack  has 
been  Influentlally  associated  with  the  ad- 
vance and  adoption  of  every  substantial 
legislative  measure  for  social  progress 
that  has  occurred  from  that  time  to  this 
day. 

Through  these  years,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  recognized  character  and  integrity, 
diligence  and  dedication,  competency, 
and  compassion,  he  was  consistently  en- 
dorsed by  his  party  colleagues  for  pro- 
gressive positions  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility and  leadership  up  to  the  third  most 
powerful  and  Important  office  In  the 
U.S.  Government. 

John  McCormack  has  spent  the  great- 
est part  of  his  long  and  stalwart  life  in 
public  service  of  his  country  and  com- 
monwealth. Few  men  or  women  will  ever 
approach  and  none  could  ever  surpass 
the  tremendous  contribution  his  personal 
devotion,  talents,  and  leadership  have 
made  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  his  fellow  Americans  and,  indeed, 
for  xmtold  millions  of  people  throughout 
this  distressed  world. 

The  great  achievements  of  his  legis- 
lative knowledge  and  leadership  are  in- 
delibly written  upon  the  brightest  pages 
of  our  legislative  history  and  they  will 
shine  there  forever  as  a  glorious  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack. 

However,  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  through 
these  past  several  years,  it  is  the  himum 
qualities  of  the  man,  John  McCormack, 
that  have  endeared  him  to  us  most.  His 
personal  kindness,  tolerance,  encourage- 
ment, ever-ready  willingness  to  be  of 
assistance  in  particular  difficulties,  his 
sympathy  with  and  understanding  of 
personal  concerns  of  others,  his  ap- 
proachableness,  in  a  word,  his  demon- 
stration of  brotherhood  to  all  his  fellow 
Members  Irrespective  of  party  aflSliation. 
has  earned  him  the  lasting  admiration 
and  respect  of  every  individual  who  has 
ever  occupied  a  chair  in  this  Chamber 
during  the  tenuie  of  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

That  Is  why,  although  we  understand 
the  reasons  he  has  given,  with  character- 
istic courage  and  abstraction,  for  leaving 
the  speakership  and  this  House,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  deeply  saddened  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  trwnendous  loss  his 
going  will  mean  to  this  Nation,  to  his 
State,  to  this  House,  and  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  here 
with  him. 

In  announcing  his  intention  to  close 
his  public  career  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion the  Speaker  said  that — 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  a  period  of  rest  and  relaxation 
for  some  years. 

No  two  persons  in  the  world  have  ever 
been  more  deserving  of  "a  period  of  rest 
and  relaxation"  and,  as  we  salute  this 
great  man  today,  I  know  our  prayers  are 
joined  in  appeal  to  the  good  Lord  to  be- 
stow every  blessing,  throughout  a  long 
and  fruitful  period  of  "rest  and  relaxa- 
tion," upon  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
McCormack,  when  Speaker  McCormack 
departs  this  House  later  this  year. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  long  and  distinguished  service  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  our  re- 
spected Speaker  of  the  House,  John  W. 
McCormack. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  for  nearly  14  years,  and 
while  this  comprises  only  a  brief  span  In 
the  public  life  of  John  McCormack  it 
has  been  more  than  ample  enough  time 
to  come  to  know  him  as  an  eminently 
fair  and  dedicated  Member  of  this  body. 
His  service  to  his  country  has  been  more 
than  long.  It  has  been  devoted.  It  has 
been  effective  and  patriotic.  A  strong 
adversary  for  the  causes  he  has  sup- 
ported and  for  the  party  which  he  has 
served  so  well.  Speaker  McCormack  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  his  consid- 
eration for  all  Members  in  the  Chamber 
regardless  of  which  side  of  the  aisle  they 
are  on.  This  is  the  true  test  of  the 
speakership.  In  this  he  has  attained 
one  of  the  highest  ideals  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government. 

Speaker  McCormack's  accomplish- 
ments and  the  long  list  of  honors  that  he 
has  received  are  a  matter  of  record.  To- 
day [  wish  to  express  publicly  my  own 
personal  appreciation  for  the  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  that  the  Speaker  has  ex- 
tended to  me  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
maximum  high  regard  with  which  he  is 
held. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  meeting 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  great  men 
of  history  and  I  include  in  that  category 
with  great  pride  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack. Mrs.  Cunningham  and  I  also  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCormack  at  a  White  House  reception 
during  the  Presidency  of  the  late  John 
Kennedy.  Our  prayers  are  with  the 
Speaker  and  Mrs.  McCormack  and  their 
host  of  friends  in  the  hope  that  this  be- 
loved woman  will  regain  her  health. 

The  speaker  before  me  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
mentioned  something  which  struck  home 
to  me.  and  that  is  when  we  leave  the 
Congress  csm  we  look  back  upon  legisla- 
tion which  we  authored  and  which  be- 
camr  law.  One  such  case  was  the  major 
breakthrough  of  a  bill  I  had  worked  on 
for  many  years  having  to  do  with  the 
stoppage  of  filth  moving  through  the 
mails.  This  was  a  dlflBcult  piece  of  legis- 
lation because  of  the  various  constitu- 
tional and  other  obstacles  involved.  But 
I  consulted  with  our  beloved  Speaker  in 
order  that  this  legislation  might  be  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
most  kind  and  helpful  to  me  and  due  to 
his  efforts  this  bill  did  pass  the  House 
and  finally  the  Senate  and  it  became 
law  and  wa«  recently  upheld  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Cotirt. 

I  cite  this  example  as  one  way  of  say- 
ing to  my  fellow  Memhers  that  the 
Speaker  is  hdpful  and  when  legislation 
is  presented  which  will  benefit  the  coun- 
try, no  partisanship  is  involved  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned. 

I  have  a  poem  which  has  always  been 
before  me  and  which  I  have  taken  com- 
fort in,  and  I  know  it  would  aM>ly  to  this 
great  and  good  man.  It  is  a  poem  I  know 
you  are  cdl  familiar  with,  and  it  reads: 


I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
If,  therefore,   there  be  any  kindness  I  can 

show 
Or  any  good  thing  I  can  do,  let  me  do  It  now. 
Let  me  not  defer  It  or  neglect  It, 
For  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  agam. 

This  great  and  good  man,  otu-  beloved 
Speaker  McCormack,  has  done  this  great 
good  as  embodied  in  this  famous  poem. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  and  I  wish  him  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  many  years  of  happi- 
ness and  good  health. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  with  much  truth  that  the 
hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by 
his  ideas.  On  this  historic  occasion,  I 
am  honored  to  join  with  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Carl  Al- 
bert, in  paying  tribute  to  such  a  wise 
man — a  man  whose  hours  have  been 
lengthened  by  the  force  and  strength  of 
his  ideas,  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack. 

With  the  convening  of  this  legislative 
day,  Mr.  McCormack  has  continuously 
served  longer  as  Speaker  than  any  of  his 
respected  predecessors.  We,  his  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  this  entire  Nation  are 
the  happy  benefactors.  Expressing  what 
I  know  is  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  in  this  resolution  and  there- 
by express  congratulations  to  Speaker 
McCormack. 

Only  last  Wednesday,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  announcement  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion in  deference  to  his  beloved  wife,  Mr. 
McCormack  perhaps  most  accurately  ex- 
pressed the  basic  outlook  which  has  guid- 
ed him  during  his  42  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  last  8  as  Speaker: 

I  have  tried  to  be  kind  and  I  have  tried  to 
be  decent  to  people. 

Certainly  during  the  22  years  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Mr.  McCormack,  he  has  in  all  ways  and 
at  all  times  lived  up  to  that  self-imposed 
principle  of  life.  The  wisdom  and  ability 
which  he  has  shared  with  us  daily  these 
many  years  will  be  sorely  missed.  Our 
sense  of  loss  can  be  mellowed  only  by 
the  hope  that  even  in  retirement  he  will 
periodically  come  back  among  those  who 
love  and  respect  him. 

The  record  he  sets  today  of  serving 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  longest 
continuous  period  of  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  may  some  day  be 
exceeded-  Never  to  be  excelled,  however, 
is  the  love  which  he  holds  for  this  coun- 
try- and  this  House — both  of  whom  he 
has  served  with  selfless  dedication. 

The  office  Speaker  McCormack  holds 
is  one  of  honor  and  its  title  hsis  and  al- 
ways will  be  respected.  However,  titles  of 
honor  have  not  as  such  added  to  his 
worth  since  he  is  himself  an  honor  to 
his  tlUe. 

I  join  with  all  his  colleagues  and  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  wishing 
him  and  Mrs.  McCormack  continued 
happiness  and  good  health  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
a  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  in  this 
salute  to  you  today.  As  president  of  the 
Republican  90th  Club,  I  speak  for  some 
45  Members  of  the  House  who  deeply  ap- 
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preclat€  your  great  fairness  as  presiding 
officer  of  this  augiist  body  since  our  ar- 
rival here  in  January  of  1967.  There  has 
been  no  occasion  when  any  of  us  sought 
recognition  from  the  Chair  that  you  have 
not  granted  it  with  courtesy  and  reelect. 
Complete  fairness  and  determination 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
Member  are  the  hallmarks  by  which  you 
are  kJkown.  and  no  matter  how  embroiled 
in  debate  the  House  might  find  Itself, 
your  unfailing  capacity  to  maintain  dig- 
nity and  decorum  through  courteous  and 
correct  example  has  brought  distinction 
to  this  body. 

A  mere  handful  of  legislators  have  ever 
served  in  this  Chamber  as  long  as  you 
have,  and  no  American  has  served  here 
with  greater  dedication  or  distinction. 
These  final  two  terms  which  the  90th 
Club  has  shared  with  you  are  not  a  very 
substantial  part  of  your  long  tenure  of 
more  than  42  years.  But  we  are  all  very 
fortunate  to  have  arrived  upon  the  leg- 
islative scene  In  time  to  be  able  to  say 
proudly  that  we  were  among  those  who 
served  under  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Speakers.  John  W.  McCormick  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  you  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  the  best  of  everything 
as  you  approach  the  eiKl  of  your  dis- 
tinguished legislative  career. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  worthy  tribute  being  paid 
this  afternoon  to  our  beloved  and  r^ 
spec  ted  Speaker  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack. 

For  almost  28  years  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  here  with  Speaker 
McCormack  during  which  time  he  has 
been  my  floor  leader,  my  whip  and  my 
Speaker.  In  each  capacity  he  has  served 
energetically,  with  earnestness,  distinc- 
tion and  fairness. 

He  has  been  the  spearhead  to  passage 
of  scores  of  pieces  of  lasting  legislation 
benefiting  peoples  of  all  segments  of  this 
Nation.  As  Members  sometimes  find 
themselves,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  have  not  always  been  In 
full  agreement;  but  when  we  were  not  In 
agreement,  nothing  personal  came  be- 
tween us.  It  is  this  spirit  In  which  he 
has  worked  with  all  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  great  le^latlve  body.  I  have  always 
appreciated  the  privilege  he  accorded  me 
of  counseling  with  Ijlmregardlng  nu- 
merotts  matters  of  interesTto  my  people, 
to  my  State  and  to  me  per^nally. 

Spiteker  McCormack  has  not  only  Tseen 
a  powerful  force  In  the  activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  he  has 
been  JiBt  as  forceful  in  the  activities  c^ 
Ms  political  party.  Throughout  the 
j-wrs  he  has  strongly  supported  and  let? 
the  nominees  of  his  party  to  the  heights 
of  political  success. 

As  one  possessed  of  a  keen  mind,  a 
strong  body,  a  powerful  debater  and  a 
wtnninf  personality,  historians  wfll  re- 
cord the  career  of  Johw  McCormack  In 
this  body  as  that  of  a  truly  treat  leader 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  here  with  yon.  I  have  greatly  ap- 
preclaterf  your  friendship,  yonr  cour- 
tesies, and  your  couiwel.  1  look  forwatrd 
to  serving  out  the  remainder  of  this, 
your  final,  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  And  when  you  and  your  be- 
loved wife  retire  to  your  home  in  your 
great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
I  trust  that  each  of  you  will  enjoy  good 
health  and  the  most  comfortable  and 
pleasant  retirement  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  in  paying 
tiibute  to  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  who  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  tlie  present  session. 
My  relationship  with  Speaker  McCor- 
mack dates  back  to  my  earliest  days  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  in  January  1965. 
From  the  very  beginning.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  warm  and  wonderful  himian 
being,  always  willing  to  take  time  out 
to  coimsel  and  advise  me  as  a  newcomer 
to  Congress.  Dtxring  the  years,  I  never 
found  him  wauatlng. 

On  several  occasions,  during  my  an- 
nual local  ofBcials  conferences  here  in 
Washington,  he  has  taken  the  time  to 
come  and  speak  to  my  offlcisils,  when 
others  were  too  busy.  At  other  times, 
when  friends  and  supporters  have  hon- 
ored me  at  various  functions,  he  has 
come  forward  and  lent  prestige  through 
his  attendance,  and  through  his  praise 
of  my  efforts  in  Congress. 

During  his  third  of  a  century  in  Con- 
gress, and  during  his  8  years  as  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Mr.  McCormack  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  every  major  battle  for 
progressive  legislation.  He  has  held  one 
of  the  most  powerful  offices  in  our  Oov- 
emment,  but  he  has  remsuned  a  himible 
man,  never  too  busy  or  too  important  to 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  89th, 
90th,  and  91st  Congresses  under  his 
leadership,  and  I  £un  grateful  to  him  for 
his  advice,  his  cotmsel  and  his  friendship. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  an- 
nouncement that  you  would  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Representatives 
represents  a  personal  loss  to  each  of  the 
Members  of  this  great  body. 

Since  you  came  here  to  complete  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  70th  Congress  you 
have  observed  history  in  the  making,  and 
you  have  made  history.  The  service  which 
you  have  rendered  to  our  Nation  In  this 
body  has  made  you  a  living  legend  in 
your  own  time. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  remember 
whoi  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  nearly 
8  years  ago  and  met  with  you  In  your 
office.  No  one  could  have  been  kinder  nor 
more  helpftil  than  you  were  to  me  at  that 
tbne. 

In  talking  with  my  colleagues  since 
that  time,  so  many  of  them  have  made 
the  same  statement.  Yon  have  pr^Ided 
firmly  and  fairly  in  all  of  our  delibera- 
tions and  every  Member  of  the  Hotise,  no 
matter  what  his  philosophy  or  party, 
know  that  John  W.  McCormack  would 
attempt  to  be  fair  and  would  protect  the 
basic*  rights  of  every  Member  of  this 
great  histitutton. 

There  have  been  so  many  measures 
passed  over  the  22  terms  In  which  you 
have  served  that  it  would  take  a  book  to 
ItstaB  of  them.  You  have  made  a  lasting 
imprint  on  this  Nation  and  for  all  time 
to  c<^m€  the  people'of  this  irreRt  Nation 
will  benefit  from  whiat  ^u  have  aeoom- 
plished. 
Might  I  add  another  personal  note  and 


tribute  to  Mrs.  McCormack.  Her  health 
is  of  concern  to  all  of  us  who  admire  and 
respect  the  two  of  you  so  much.  I  know 
full  well  that  all  you  have  accomplished 
has  been  made  worthwhile  because  of 
the  lovely  lady  who  has  shared  this  pro- 
ductive life  with  you. 

The  House  of  Representatives  wUl  nev- 
er be  the  same  to  me  without  John  W. 
McCormack  as  a  Member.  But,  I  know 
full  well  that  your  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance will  stimulate  me  as  long  as  I  am 
permitted  to  serve  our  Nation  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

You  are  one  of  the  giants  of  our  period 
of  history  and  I  will  always  proudly  pro- 
claim that  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  one  of  the  truly  great  leaders  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bid  adieu  to  one  of  America's 
great,  the  Honorable  John  McCormack. 
John  McCormack  has  given  longer 
continuous  service  than  any  other  Speak- 
er, and,  I  might  add,  probably  fairer  con- 
tinuous service.  Although  we  differed 
widely  in  our  political  philosophy,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  his  years  of 
service  that  I  might  even  feel  that  he  did 
not  treat  me  with  the  same  respect  and 
the  same  consideration  that  he  treated 
any  of  those  of  his  own  party. 

John  McCormack  will  be  listed  among 
America's  great. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  can  a  man  summon  the  appropriate 
words  to  say  what  is  in  his  heart  when 
he  thinks  of  a  great  man  of  whom  he 
can  say  'he  is  my  friend"?  For  26  years 
John  McCormack  has  been  my  friend. 
It  is  evident  from  what  so  many  Mem- 
bers have  said  here  this  afternoon  that 
the  warmth  of  the  Speaker's  character 
leaves  us  all  with  this  feeling  of  closeness 
to  him. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  in  January  of 
1945.  John  McCormack  was  already  ma- 
jority leader.  Yet  he  was  as  approachable 
to  me,  a  new  Member,  as  though  I  had 
been  a  veteran  Member  with  long  associ- 
ation with  him.  Quick  to  lend  a  hoping 
hand  and  give  guidance  to  younger 
Members,  he  was  always  to  retain  his 
policy  of  mnifing  hlmself  available  when 
his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought.  Un- 
der John  McCormack  the  door  of  the 
Speaker's  office  was  always  open. 

Others  have  already  reviewed  the  vigor 
of  John  McCo»mack"s  support  of  the 
legislative  piograms  of  the  several  ad- 
ministrations that  came  and  went  during 
his  42  years  of  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  his  tenure  as 
majority  leader  and  as  Speaker  more 
far-reaching  and  important  le^latlon 
was  enacted  Into  law  than  during  any 
other  periods  of  our  Nation's  history. 
He  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  beoAuse  early  In  life  he 
identified  himself  with  causes  he  believed 
necessary  to  preserve  his  country's 
strertgtW  by  gruaranteelng  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  ttie  country-. 

The  resolution  before  us  Us  to  give 
ofBcial  recognition  to  Speaker  McCoR- 
ma^k's  long  tenure  as  pt-esitfinH  ofBoei? 
of  this  body— A  record  for  contlnuoos 
service  Ih  the  Speaker's  cJrjali-  outdistanc- 
ing Henry  Clay  and  Sam  Raybum. 
John  McCormack's  great  strength  lies 


in  his  personal  life.  His  dedication  to  his 
country  and  to  his  religious  beliefs.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  knows  of  his  great 
devotion  and  love  for  his  wife,  Harriet. 

My  wife,  Garry,  and  I  join  tn  express- 
ing congratulations  to  the  Speaker  and 
we  join  in  offering  our  prayers  for  Mrs. 
McCormack's  recovery. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  the  many 
tributes  being  offered  today  to  a  noble 
American.  Speaker  John  McCormack. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1955,  it  W£is  Majority  Leader  John 
McCormack  who  helped  me  in  my  orien- 
tation and  preparation  for  the  legislative 
tasks  ahead.  With  great  patience  and  un- 
derstanding he  provided  candid  counsel 
and  advice. 

Fairness  Is  the  hallmark  of  SpetOier 
John  McCormack's  leadership.  Whether 
he  agrees  with  an  action  or  whether  he 
opposes  it,  he  always  protects  the  right 
of  a  Member.  His  loyalty  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  Ls  second  only  to  his 
loyalty  to  America.  No  other  American 
outranks  him  in  this  dedication. 

My  earnest  hope  Is  that  Speaker  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  may  share  many  happy 
years  in  the  knowledge  that  their  con- 
structive contribution  to  America  have 
earned  them  the  lojralty,  gratitude,  and 
affection  of  millions  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. There  is  no  greater  honor  that  can 
be  paid  to  a  citizen  of  our  great  countrj'. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  llix. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride 
Uaat  I  rise  to  give  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  the  resolution  commending  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  dedicated 
public  servants  with  whom  I  have  served 
during  my  more  than  30  years  in  public 
office. 

During  his  long  tenure  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack has  provided  us  with  a  shining 
example  of  fine  representation  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts,  but  more  im- 
portant, to  all  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

No  one  has  been  more  fsdthful,  more 
dedicated  to  his  responsibilities  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  Speaker 
McCormack.  His  vision,  his  leadership, 
and  his  willineneae  to  battle  for  that 
which  he  believed  is  responsible  lor  some 
of  the  most  progressive,  Vinpiftnita.iiari 
legislation  this  Nation  has  known. 

Speakeir  McOouuck's  aggressive  lead- 
ership during  the  long  years  he  served 
as  majority  leader  caused  some  to  won- 
dfsr  when  he  becaoie  Speaker  if  he  could 
shed  his  pBrtisanship  and  be  fair.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  could  have  been  more  lair, 
more  just  to  all  Metnbere  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  th«in  tbe  Speaker ,  has 
been  during  the,  record  period  he  has 
served  us  in  that  capacity.         'n  jit,.- 

This  is  a  sign  of  his  greatness.  '. 

Speaker  McCorkacr  Is  a  man  of  th« 
people.  B  man  dervoted  to  seeing  ttiat  this 
jTorid  Is  .a  better  place^for  hie  fellow  man 
to  live.  .  ,  . 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  share, 
as  a  Member  o*  the  Congress,  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 
.  I  am  proud  to  hard  servdd  with  Speaker 
iJOHN  W.  MoCORMACk  Biid  I  Want  to 
express:  \ny  deep  appreelation  and  the 


appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  California  for 
the  assistance,  counsel  and  guidance 
wiiich  he  lias  given  me  during  eleven  and 
a  half  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  same  legislative  halls  as  he. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Weaker,  upon 
achieving  a  fine  record  of  achievement  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  today  about  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  Previous  Speakers 
have  spoken  about  the  length  of  service, 
the  dedication  to  this  country  and  her 
institutions,  and  the  love  and  esteem 
which  he  has  shown,  especially  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

While  mindful  of  his  responsibilities 
to  his  own  party  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  it,  he  has  never  failed  to  put 
first  the  welfare  of  our  country.  All  of 
these  attributes,  coupled  always  with  a 
deep  religious  motivation,  made  him  in- 
deed one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
times. 

I  wish  Mrs.  McCormack  and  him  many 
happy  retirement  years. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  was 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  become  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  1947,  I  have 
laiown  many  great  Americans  and  many 
world  statesmen,  but  I  have  never  knovra 
one  more  dedicated  and  devoted  to  our 
country  than  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. Mr.  McCormack  is  a  great  Demo- 
crat for  which  I  respect  and  admire  him, 
but  above  all,  he  is  a  great  American. 

I  first  remember  Mr.  McCormack  as  a 
boy  and  as  a  yoimg  man  from  the  news 
media,  one  who  stood  stanchly  by  the 
program  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  which 
brought  the  United  States  out  of  the  de- 
pression and  into  a  new  era.  Then  I 
remember  Speaker  McCormack  as  a 
prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  prop- 
aganda and  confusion  against  the  raving 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the  war  lords  of 
Japan.  If  we  had  listened  to  John 
McCormack  in  the  late  1930's.  I  believe 
through  strength  we  might  have  avoided 
the  carnage,  the  destruction,  and  disas- 
ter of  Worid  War  IT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress! in  January  1947,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  meet  Mr.  McCormack 
as  one  of  the  minority  leaders,  along  with 
Sam  Raybum,  of  that  Congress.  Imme- 
diately r  admired,  loved  and  respected 
Mr.  McCormack  as  a  partisan  leader,  yes. 
but  more  than  that,  as  a  statesman  who 
loved  our  Nation  and  who  was  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  those  principles 
and  ideals  wMch  made  America  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt  i^as  been  toy  t»ivllege 
to  know  many  leaders  of  this  era  61  world 
history  including  Winston  ChurcWD, 
Douglas  McK^Arthur.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hcwper.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  Jimmy  Byrnes,  and  many  others. 
but  I  brieve  when  the  flneJ  ehapt^  of 
this  era  (rf  world  history  Is  written,  Joiw 
W.  McCormack's  name  will  be  enshrined 
not  only  in  th*  pages  of  history,  but  In 
the  hearts,  affiectlon,  and'  love -of  the 
American  people.  He  will  .be  exalted  and 
revered  along  with  these  other  leaders 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  refmember  a|ipear> 
log  befcH-e  tbe  Naticmal  Desiooratie  Plat^ 


form  Committee  and  being  warned  that 
we  might  not  be  heard  with  respect  and 
decorum,  but  that  I  was  confident  and 
optimistic  because  I  knew  that  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee.  I  well  remember  those  whom 
I  introduced  being  received  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  respect  as  long  as 
John  McCormack  was  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  of 
Mr.  McCormack's  fldeUty  and  love  for 
Mrs.  McCormack.  for  their  family  and 
friends.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
Speaker's  love  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  great  institution,  but 
John  McCormack  has  also  loved  the 
American  i>eople — ^north,  east,  south,  and 
west.  Many  have  spoken  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  the  typical  American,  or  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  the  typical  American, 
but  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  more  than  any 
other,  that  John  McCormack,  the  Boston 
Irishman,  best  typifies  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations and  true  patriotism  of  the 
American  people. 

Mrs.  Dom,  my  family,  and  my  constit- 
uents join  me  in  wishing  for  Speaker 
McCormack  and  Mrs.  McCormack  much 
happiness  and  every  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  you  for  the 
42  years  you  have  spent  in  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  these 
United  States. 

Throtighout  those  years,  you  have  con- 
tinuously worked  for  the  betterment  of 
this  Nation  which  you  so  dearly  love.  You 
have  not  only  been  a  representative  of 
all  the  people  but  have  been  a  leader  in 
fostering  the  progressive  legislation  on 
which  this  Nation  has  thrived. 

In  the  9  years  you  have  served  as 
Speaker.  Democratically  controlled  Con- 
gresses have  enacted  legislation  and  ini- 
tiated social  programs  which  will  be  re- 
membered as  some  of  the  finest  in  our 
history.  The  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  House  in  this  past  decade  are  a 
result  of  your  leadership  and  ability  to 
unite  the  varying  viewpoints  of  Its 
Members  in  working  toward  a  common 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  your  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  is  far  from  being  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  loss  your 
retirement  brings  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Democratic  Psuty.  You  have  brought 
both  pride  and  honor  to  your  nartv-  and 
to  your  countrj'.  We  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  the  unselfish  contribution 
you  made  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associ- 
ate mxself  with  the  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  you.  not  only  as  a  great  Speaker  <rf 
tiie  House  of  Representatives,  but  as  a 
dear  friend  and  an  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished American. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  this  body  for 
the  last  6  years  and  as  one  who  regards 
luxBseif  as  a  younger  Member,  I  must  in 
all  candor  say  that  your  leadership  and 
y(Hir  wise  counsel  havelnsplred  mie  to  ^ 
the  best  possible  Job  in  representing  the 
people  of  my  seventh  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  and  the  people  of  America 

I  have  found  that  betog  a  younger 
Member  did  not  iBff ect  my  «tatas  eiithef  to 
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the  House  or  in  committee  because  I  was 
willing  to  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  to  work 
hard.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  own  example  of 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  your  legis- 
lative responsibilities  was  the  example 
that  I  followed. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  behalf 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  reside  in 
my  district  and  to  commend  you  for  your 
selfless  service  to  your  country.  You 
served  our  Nation  at  a  time  when  we 
faced  one  of  the  greatest  economic  crises 
in  our  history.  You  ser\-ed  our  Nation 
when  we  were  challenged  by  totalitarian 
forces  throughout  the  entire  world.  You 
were  the  leader  of  your  party.  You  served 
your  President  and  you  served  America, 
and  because  of  your  untiring  efforts  and 
devotion  to  duty,  America  today  is  the 
strongest,  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world.  We  are  strong  economically  and 
militarily.  Our  people  are  better  fed, 
better  housed,  better  educated — all  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  working  In 
conjunction  with  the  President  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  social  revolution  that 
any  country  has  ever  experienced.  Today, 
our  people  enjoy  unemployment  compen- 
sation, workmen's  compensation,  social 
security  benefits,  veterans  benefits,  and 
many,  many  other  benefits  brought 
about  because  of  the  legislative  process. 

So  many  people  today  are  attacking 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  I 
want  to  recall  to  these  people  Winston 
Churchill  s  words  in  support  of  democ- 
racy: 

Many  forms  of  government  have  been  tried, 
and  will  be  tried  In  this  world  of  sin  and  woe. 
No  one  pretends  that  democracy  Is  perfect 
or  all-wise.  Inde«d.  It  has  been  said  that 
democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  government 
except  all  those  other  forms  that  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time. 

The  Speaker  has  presided  over  the 
House  during  an  extraordinary  period 
when  Congress  has  enacted  landmark 
legislation  in  so  many  fields  including 
civil  rights,  education,  health  care  for 
the  elderly,  suid  welfare.  His  vision,  en- 
ergy, and  courage  have  been  basically 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  this 
progressive  legislation  during  the  span 
of  42  years  that  the  Speaker  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  Sam  Ray  bum  became  Speaker 
30  years  ago.  Mr.  McCormacx  was 
elected  majority  leader  and  has  held  a 
top  leadership  post  ever  since.  After 
Mr.  Raybum's  death.  Mr.  McCormacx 
was  elected  Speaker  in  January  1962. 
On  May  29  of  this  week  he  will  have 
served  longer  as  Speaker  than  any  man 
except  the  late  Sam  Raybum.  He  has 
been  an  unwavering  supporter  of  New 
Deal  legislation,  and  as  Speaker,  he  has 
always  t)een  fair,  just,  and  impartial. 
His  personal  consideration  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us  and  has  inspired  our 
wholehearted  affection  and  support. 
His  ability,  his  integrity,  his  courage, 
his  compasskn  for  the  little  people,  and 
his  outstanding  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed  when  he  lays  down  the  gavel  at 
the  end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  alvays  be 
grateful  to  ibe  Speaker  for  his  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  American  people.  I  know 


that  the  Members  of  this  body  shall  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  his  democratic  philos- 
ophy of  government  and  his  lofty  ideals 
to  guide  us  in  the  turbulent  years  ahead. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Speaker's  retire- 
ment. Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending to  him  and  to  Mrs.  McConnack 
our  sincerest  best  wishes  for  their  good 
health,  good  fortune,  and  great  happi- 
ness in  the  ensuing  years. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  in  the  accolades  that  are  being 
showered  upon  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er of  the  House  in  recognition  of  his  ex- 
ceptional record  of  service  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  the  country. 

Of  all  the  great  and  good  men  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  during  my 
time  in  this  body,  no  one  has  made  a 
greater  impression  upon  me  than  has  the 
distinguished  presiding  SpeaJcer  of  the 
House,  whose  record  of  tenure  in  the 
chair  is  exceeded  by  only  one  previous 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Coming  from  humble  beginnings  and 
largely  self-taught,  the  Speaker's  life 
story  is  a  remarkable  tale  of  success  that 
could  happen  only  In  this  land  of  Indi- 
vidual opportunity  and  freedom. 

The  distinguished  Spe«iker  is  respected 
and  revered  as  a  good  man,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  fair  mtui.  My  best  wishes  go 
with  him  as  he  prepares  for  what  I  am 
sure  wUl  be  a  satisfying  and  rewarding 
retirement.  I  know  that  the  immense 
knowledge  and  wisdom  he  has  gained 
during  his  one-half  century  of  service 
to  this  country  will  still  be  available 
whenever  it  is  requested  by  our  Nation's 
leaders. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  42  years 
the  XJS.  House  of  Representatives  has 
known  the  dedicated  service  of  a  man — 
a  man  to  whom  we  now  offer  tribute.  In 
those  42  years — almost  half  a  century — 
his  colleagues,  his  State,  and  the  Nation 
have  benefited  from  his  wisdom,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  counsel.  For  8  years, 
this  body  has  looked  to  his  leadership 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  we  are  In- 
debted to  him  for  it. 

We  honor  John  McCormack  not  only 
as  Spesiker.  but  alao  as  a  Just  and  fair 
man.  I  recall  with  warmth  and  with  grat- 
itude his  kindness  to  me  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  august  Chamber.  And  it 
has  been  a  special  source  of  pride  that  I 
have  been  able  to  serve  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 

Although  he  is  retiring  from  the  House, 
he  will  never  really  leave  it,  for  his  name 
and  the  devotion  and  loyalty  with  which 
he  has  served  these  many  years  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  In^iratlcai. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  served  so 
ably  and  so  long ;  there  are  few  men  who 
enjoy  the  sincere  friendship  and  the  deep 
respect  that  his  colleagues  have  accorded 

JOHM  McCORMACK. 

John  McCormack  is  a  friend,  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  a  true  patriot.  John 
MoCoRMACK  is  a  great  man,  but  more 
than  that  he  is  a  good  man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  add  my  own  personal  remarks 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  today  who  are 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  legislator  and 
an  outstanding  American  who  has  served 
his  country  so  well,  so  long,  and  so  faith- 
fully. 


John  W.  McCormack  personifies  the 
title  of  "gentleman."  In  my  judgment,  he 
will  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the 
kindest,  most  compassionate,  and  most 
considerate  men  to  ever  occupy  the  chair 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  McCormack 
has  consistently  demonstrated  a  firmness 
in  his  resolve  to  preserve,  defend,  and 
protect  democratic  institutions  on  a  par 
unparalleled  in  modem  government.  He 
has  given  unwavering  loyalty  to  a  host 
of  Presidents  of  both  political  parties 
and  his  deep  devotion  to  his  coimtry  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachxisetts  is  unique  in 
the  armals  of  public  service. 

In  remembering  Speaker  McCormack, 
I  shall  never  forget  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1963  following  a  special  elec- 
tion in  California.  As  I  stood  there  in  the 
well  and  faced  John  W.  McCormack  to 
singularly  receive  the  oath  of  office,  I 
knew  well  that  this  was  the  proudest  day 
of  my  life.  Following  the  swearing-in 
ceremony,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts Invited  me  to  visit  with  him  pri- 
vately in  his  office  and,  as  we  chatted,  I 
soon  realized  that,  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. I  had  Just  met  a  great  man 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  legislators 
of  our  time. 

Throughout  the  years.  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker.  He  has  always  found  and  taken 
the  time  to  meet  with  us,  our  friends, 
and  our  constituents  either  in  the  Speak- 
er's lobby  or  in  the  corridors  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Certainly,  he  has  extended  himself 
and  gone  out  of  his  way  to  accommodate 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  share  with 
us  the  many  benefits  of  his  experience, 
advice,  and  counsel,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  life. 

Speaker  McCormacx  is  a  man  at  high 
principle  and  deep  convictions.  Many  of 
us  will  remember  him  best  for  his  kind- 
ness, compassion,  and  consideration  to 
each  of  us  and  to  all  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  is  truly  a  gentle 
man. 

If  I  may  add  one  personal  note — ^when 
the  House  considered  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  bill  in  1968,  it  was  my  pro- 
found pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district,  to  present 
the  Speaker  with  a  "redwood  burl  gavel". 
On  the  day  this  landmark  legislation 
passed.  Mr.  McCormack  once  again 
demonstrated  his  consideration  and 
thoughtfulness  by  presiding  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  gavel 
we  had  presented  him  as  a  gift. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  memento  from 
the  people  of  the  redwood  empire  district 
of  California,  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  John  W.  McCormack  Li- 
brary, along  with  the  great  works,  docu- 
ments, and  historical  remembrances  of 
the  gentleman  from  Masaschusetts. 

John  W.  McCormack  is  a  tall  man  in 
many  ways,  and  he  stands  tallest  with 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
known  him  over  the  years  and  to  his  con- 
stituents whom  he  served  so  faithfully.  A 
very  appreciative  Nation  will  remain 
eternally  grateful  for  the  outstanding 
maimer  in  wUch  this  great  American 
has  served  his  country  and  its  people. 


Of  the  many  friends  we  make  through- 
out our  lifetime,  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to 
list  among  them — John  W.  McCormack, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  speak  from 
the  Chair  and  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  very  kind  remarks  made 
about  me,  particularly  the  references  to 
Mrs.  McCormack,  which  touch  me  very 
deeply. 

I  am  very  much  moved  by  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleagues  and  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  find  words  to  express  adequate- 
ly my  feeling  of  deep  appreciation. 

But  my  heart  has  always  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Without 
boasting,  I  think  I  could  have  gone  to 
the  other  body  as  far  back  as  1932.  But 
my  heart  was  in  this  body  and  it  has 
been  here  throughout  the  years.  I  have 
an  intense  love  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  have  a  proud  feeling  of 
respect  and  friendship  for  all  Members 
present  and  past  with  whom  I  have 
served. 

Since  these  proceedings  have  had  to 
do  with  a  resolution  relative  to  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  as  Speaker,  in 
which  position  I  have  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  I  want  to  keep  It  on  that  level. 
I  am  going  to  be  a  working  Speaker  for 
the  remainder  of  this  session. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
be  remembered  for  by  my  colleagues  and 
that  is  that  John  McCormack  was  always 
the  Members'  Speaker.  I  would  rather 
be  remembered  by  that  characterization 
than  by  almost  any  other.  It  is  because 
of  the  intense  love  I  have  in  my  heart 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
deep  resi>ect  I  have  for  all  Members.  And 
also  for  the  fact  that  whenever  a  Mem- 
ber takes  the  chair  as  Speaker  he  repre- 
sents all  of  the  Members  without  regard 
to  political  party ;  to  protect  their  rights 
imder  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and,  even  more,  protecting 
their  rights  on  a  broader  scale  where 
that  is  necessary.  I  have  always  tried  to 
impartially  carry  out  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  for  myself  and  Mrs.  McCormswik  on 
this  day  of  jubilation,  when  I  have  served 
continuously  as  Speaker  for  the  longest 
time  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry,  I 
want  to  extend  to  all  of  you,  my  dear 
friends  and  colleagues,  our  deep  smd 
profound  thanks. 


mittee  may  have  until  midnight  Thurs- 
day next  to  file  a  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  (H.R.  17802)  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  17802.  INCREASING 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT THURSDAY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
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PROTESTERS  COULD  HELP  WAR 
PRISONERS 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Dortch 
Lewis,  who  served  with  the  RAF  during 
World  War  II,  was  shot  down  twice  and 
was  confined  for  many  months  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war. 

Recently  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Ills  local  newspaper  and  it  prompted 
an  editorial  entitled  "Protesters  Could 
Help  War  Prisoners."  I  am  inserting  this 
editorial  in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  absolutely  right  in  his 
suggestion  that  the  American  antiwar 
protestors  obviously  could  be  a  signifi- 
cant influence  on  Hanoi  if  they  pushed 
for  more  humane  treatment  of  our  pris- 
oners there. 

It  is  obvious  that  Hanoi  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  antiwar  demonstrations 
and  is  cognizant  of  the  efforts  now  be- 
inc  made  by  our  young  people.  For  this 
reason,  this  group,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  in  the  Nation,  could  have  a 
significant  effect  in  inducing  the  Hanoi 
government  to  release  our  prisoners,  ar- 
range for  a  mutual  exchange  of  pris- 
oners such  as  we  had  during  the  Korean 
truce;  or,  at  the  very  least,  treat  the 
American  prisoners  in  accordance  with 
the  international  standards  established 
by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Hanoi  has  never  released  a  Ust  of 
prisoners — many  families  do  not  even 
know  whether  their  husbands  and 
fathers  are  living  or  dead.  From  infor- 
mation we  have  obtained  from  prisoners 
who  have  been  relesised,  we  know  that 
our  prisoners  are  being  confined  in  soli- 
tary, tortured,  improperly  fed,  given  in- 
adequate medical  treatment,  smd  not 
permitted  to  send  or  receive  mail  on  any 
regular  basis.  Hanoi  has  not  opened  its 
prisoner-of-war  camps  to  inspection  by 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  group  as 
concerned  with  humanity  and  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  life  and  dignity  as 
the  antiwar  protesters  aie  would  cham- 
pion this  cause  and  if  they  would  do  so, 
I  am  certain  their  voices  would  be 
heard. 

The  editorial  from  the  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  News-Argtis  follows: 

Protkstebs  CotJU)  Help  War  Prisoners 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  appearing  In  yes- 
terday's News-Arg\is,  John  Dortch  Lewis 
noted:  "The  war  protesters  have  made  their 
point.  If  they  will  now  direct  their  protest 
against  the  Inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  they 
will  better  identify  as  concerned  Americans." 

Mr.  Lewis  was  not  being  flip.  He  was 
sincere.  He  recognizes  that  many  of  the  stu- 


demts   demonstrating    against   the   war   are 
sincere. 

He  also  feels  that  this  group  could  have 
more  Influence  than  any  other  on  pressuring 
North  Vietnam  to  either  treat  the  prisoners 
humanely  or,  preferrably,  to  release  them. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  antl  war  dem- 
onstrators In  this  country. 

They  regard  them  as  a  significant  and 
possibly  decisive  second  front  against  the 
United  States  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  sincere  doves,  the 
radicals,  the  blatant  communists,  the  pro- 
fessors and  all  the  other  protesters  have  de- 
cried every  U.S.  action,  not  a  word  has  been 
raised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  held 
by  the  communists. 

Prom  the  few  who  have  been  released — al- 
ways for  propaganda  purposes — we  know 
that  the  prisoners  are  being  tortured  and 
poorly  fed.  They  are  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement. The  vast  majority  have  not  been 
permitted  to  communicate  with  the  families. 
Some  of  the  men  have  been  held  this  way  for 
six  years. 

Mr.  Lewis  knows  first  hand  of  life  in  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp.  He  was  in  infamous 
Stalag  III,  scene  of  "The  Great  Escajje". 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  twice  was  shot  down  while 
fiylng  with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  three  times 
escaped  only  to  be  recaptured.  On  his  fourth 
attempt,  be  made  It  to  allied  lines. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  s\xrvlvors 
or  Stalag  III  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves vrtth  securing  humane  treatment  or 
release  of  the  downed  airmen  and  other 
prisoners. 

The  question  whether  enough  effort  has 
been  exerted  and  whether,  indeed.  If  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  has  not  been  mis- 
directed. 

Mr.  Lewis  sees  In  the  organization  and  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  and 
other  protesters  the  possibility  of  the  first 
significant  step  toward  decent  treatment  and 
possible  release  of  the  prisoners. 

Stirely  If  their  cause  Is  sincerely  one  of 
htunanity,  they  cannot  divorce  themselves 
from  this  important  aspect  of  It. 


THE  TRANSITION  FROM  WAR 
TO  PEACE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rerise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  holding  press  conferences 
to  cry  doom  and  gloom  about  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  £is  concerned  as  they  are  about 
maintaining  a  strong  level  of  economic 
progress  in  our  Nation.  However,  I  must 
point  out  that  they  are  engaged  in  a 
clumsy  bit  of  political  prestidigitation, 
hoping  their  imagination  about  today's 
4.8  percent  imemployment  will  erase  the 
public's  memory. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Under  J  J".K. 
in  1961  there  was  6.7  percent  imemploy- 
ment, but  I  did  not  see  my  colleagues 
across  the  aisle  holding  press  confer- 
ences then.  Then  in  1962  it  was  5.5  per- 
cent; in  1963,  5.7  percent  and  in  1964 
under  LB.J.  it  was  5.2  percent.  The  dif- 
ference between  then  and  now  Is  that 
during  their  administrations,  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  revving  up.  President 
Nixon  is  winding  down  the  war,  which  is 
bound  to  cause  economic  adjustments. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  no  In- 
tention of  solving  the  imemployment 
problem  by  sending  a  half-million  men 
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off  to  war  and  turning  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive facilities  to  making  bombs  and 
bullets. 

In  order  to  meet  the  budget  require- 
ments for  fiscEil  year  1971  the  Defense 
Department  must  cut  back  a  total  of 
682,000  military  and  civilian  positions, 
and  in  addition  the  reductions  in  mili- 
tary procurement  will  result  in  600.000 
less  jobs  in  industi-y.  Of  that  total  1,282,- 
000.  one-third  or  approximately  400.000 
must  be  accomplished  by  June  30. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  of  those  across 
the  aisle  who  have  been  howling  for  the 
dismantling  of  our  military-industrial 
establishment  now  are  the  first  in  line  to 
yelp  about  unemployment.  The  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  will  require  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  We  have 
long-neglected  domestic  problems  that 
received  scant  attention  in  the  past.  Our 
job  here  in  Congress  is  to  help  gear  up 
our  countrj''s  government  and  economy 
to  move  forward  toward  solving  these 
problems.  Our  job  is  to  help,  not  hinder 
this  adjustment.  We  have  a  strong  and 
adaptable  economy  that  I  am  certain 
win  take  in  its  stride  the  change  from 
war  to  peace. 


ON  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
some  very  peculiar  statements  in  defense 
of  the  policy,  but  I  did  not  know  you 
were  winding  down  a  war  by  expanding 
it.  I  thought  when  you  wound  it  down 
you  contracted  it.  Apparently  I  am  either 
readmg  the  wrong  papers  or  hearing  the 
wrong  messages,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  war  lines  have  been  extended  further 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
this  sad  situation  took  place  over  in 
Indochina. 

Also,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
gentleman  is  reading  the  same  statistics 
that  I  have  been  reading  on  unemploy- 
ment. What  is  not  understood  is  that 
many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
persons  who  were  counted  as  unemployed 
in  the  period  mentioned  by  the  previous 
speaker  are  now  on  what  is  known  as 
trade  adjustment  relief.  Last  Friday,  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  approved  my  displaced  glass  work- 
ers for  so-called  adjustment  relief  for  a 
year.  During  this  time  they  will  not  be 
considered  unemployed.  But  if  they  were 
considered  unemployed,  the  unemploy- 
ment in  that  particular  community  would 
be  17  percent  of  the  work  force.  However, 
since  we  have  found  a  new  gimmick  by 
keeping  them  paid  out  of  the  public 
Treasury,  they  do  not  appear  on  the  so- 
called  imemployment  rate. 

Let  me  tell  you  all,  if  you  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  your  districts 
and  measure  the  unemployment,  then 
you  should  not  come  up  with  figures  that 
are  handed  to  you  by  just  anytxxly.  I 
can  assure  all  of  you  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  my  district  is  as  great  as 
it  has  been  in  the  last  15  or  20  years 
coTinting  persons  who  are  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  the  jobs  that  they  had  in  the 
particular  industries. 


I  OUR  WAR  POLICY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  that  somebody  had 
better  advise  the  Republican  publicity 
arranger  who  is  putting  out  these  re- 
leases that  if  they  keep  on  calling  the 
expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia  the 
Democrats'  war,  that  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  are  trying  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident may  well  walk  out  on  him  and  let 
it  become  his  war  and  see  how  well  he 
gets  along  without  the  majority  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  tried  to  be  responsible  as  one 
person  in  this,  but  I  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  the  propaganda  being  cranked 
out  in  the  Congressional  Hotel.  I  can  just 
pretty  quickly  decide  that  I  might  be  a 
little  bit  more  quick  on  the  trigger  than 
some  of  them  are,  and  I  would  advise 
them  to  be  a  little  careful  about  that,  or 
the  President  may  find  himself  holding 
the  sack  up  here  on  the  Hill  and  won- 
dering how  he  got  into  that  position. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 
PROVE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESSES 
DO  WORK 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  all  the  campus  turmoil,  we 
should  pay  attention  to  what  has  been 
happening  at  Lehigh  University  in  my 
district.  Campus  unrest  has  many  causes. 
But  I  am  convinced  the  chief  concern  of 
students,  even  at  the  great  universities 
like  Lehigh,  is  that  the  system  does  not 
respond  to  their  legitimate  needs,  partic- 
ularly in  the  areas  of  the  quality  and 
relevance  of  their  own  education. 

At  Lehigh,  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion responded  by  giving  students  their 
proper  role  In  the  system.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, what  Lehigh  did  is  unprecedented. 
Lehigh  students  now  have  a  significant 
part  In  the  governance  of  that  fine  insti- 
tution. 

Most  important,  however,  is  that 
change  at  Lehigh  came  through  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  through  debate,  discus- 
sion, and  negotiation.  Not  a  rule  was  vio- 
lated. Not  a  stick  of  property  damaged. 
All  this  is  a  credit  to  the  intelligence  of 
Lehigh's  students,  to  the  guidance  of  its 
distinguished  faculty,  to  the  leadership 
of  its  president,  W.  Demlng  Lewis,  and  to 
the  responsiveness  of  its  board  of 
trustees. 

Their  new  constitution  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  Nation,  and  I  am 
inserting  that  document  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  that  purpose: 
CoNsnTcmoN    of   the    Lehigh    Universitt 

FORtlM 

Article  I.  Name:  This  organization  shall 
be  named  the  Lehigh  University  Porum. 

Article  n.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the 
Lehigh  University  Porum  Is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Lehigh  University  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  true  sense  of  community  by  bring- 
ing Into  direct  discourse  students,  faculty 


and  administration  to  set  policy,  to  review, 
and  to  review  with  policy  recommenUaUons 
In  areas  specified  below. 
Article  III.  Function: 

A.  The  University  Porum  shall  have  legis- 
lative authority;  that  is: 

1.  To  set  policy  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

a.  Extracurricular  activities,  such  as  social 
life  and  regulations,  and  athletics. 

b.  Academic  environment,  such  as  admis- 
sions, registration,  calendar,  residence  and 
dining,  bookstore,  buildings  and  grounds, 
library,  and  computer. 

c.  Academic  program  and  planning  involv- 
ing special  educational  opportunities,  such 
as  HIR  courses.  Freshman  Seminars,  Creative 
Concepts  courses,  and  pass-fail   grading. 

2.  To  review  the  following  and  where  the 
position  of  the  Porum  dlSers  from  that  of 
the  President,  both  such  positions  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

a.  Long-range  planning,  such  as  academic 
development,  staff  requirements,  and  fa- 
cilities. 

b.  The  overall  budget. 

c.  Community  relations, 

d.  All  administrative  appointments  at  the 
rank  of  Dean  and  above. 

3.  To  review  with  jjollcy  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  body : 

a.  Curriculum. 

b.  Research  policy. 

c.  Academic  discipline. 

B.  All  actions  of  the  Lehigh  University 
Porum  shall  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  academic  freedom  which  Lehigh 
University  endorses  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  The  teacher 
Is  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  classroom  in 
discussing  his  subject,  and  is  entitled  to 
freedom  in  research  and  in  the  publication 
of  the  results.  The  student  is  entitled  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  to 
protection  under  the  same  principles  of 
academic  freedom  applied  to  the  faculty. 

Article  rv.  Organization: 

A  Two  students  and  two  members  of  the 
faculty  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity Forum  from  its  membership  to  serve 
as  non-voting  participants  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

B.  The  faculty  shall  have  the  primary  re- 
spwnslbility  In  the  areas  of:  curriculum; 
course  content;  methods  of  Instruction;  con- 
duct and  method  of  research;  faculty  hiring, 
status,  and  tenure;  and  academic  discipline. 
The  faculty  shall  have  the  authority  to  rec- 
ommend the  awarding  of  degrees. 

C.  Wherever  possible,  decisions  shall  be 
made  at  the  departmental  or  college  levels. 
At  each  level,  there  shall  be  created  Joint 
committees  and  common  councils  which  re- 
flect the  purpose  and  principles  which  guide 
the  Lehigh  University  Porum.  This  system 
shall  converge  at  the  top  in  the  Porum. 

The  Lehigh  Unlverelty  community  served 
by  the  Porum  consists  of:  (a)  aU  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students;  (b)  academic 
faculty-tenured  and  non-tenured;  (c)  ad- 
ministrative personnel;  (d)  non -academic 
employees;  (e)  trustees;  (f)  alumni.  Al- 
though not  formally  part  of  this  community, 
the  public,  in  particular  the  residents  of 
Bethlehem  and  other  neighboring  communi- 
ties, shall  be  respected  as  having  a  direct  In- 
terest In  and  a  mutual  concern  for  the  Uni- 
versity and.  therefore,  the  actions  of  the 
Porum. 

D.  Membership: 

1.  The  University  Forum  shall  consist  of 
125  voting  members,  60  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  academic  faculty,  and  60  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  students,  plus  the  Presi- 
dent, Provost,  Vice-President  for  Student 
Affairs,  and  two  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  At 
least  one  Trustee  and  one  alumnus  shall 
be  invited  to  attend  as  non-voting  partic- 
ipants. 

2.  The  60  elected  faculty  members  shall 
be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 


ciple of  one  man,  one  vote  in  a  manner  to 
be  determined  by  the  Faculty  at  a  meeting 
of  the   University  Faculty, 

There  shall  be  reapportionment  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  and  thereafter  every  three 
years  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the 
University  Faculty. 

3.  The  60  elected  students  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  the  principle  one 
man,  one  vote  in  a  formal  referendum  in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  at  a  meeting  of 
the  University  student  body,  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate.  Length  of  term,  and 
nomination  procedures  shall  be  determined 
by  the  student  body  at  this  meeting. 

There  shall  be  reapportionment  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  and  thereafter  every  three 
years  In  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the 
University  student  body. 

4.  Elections  shall  be  held  each  year  dur- 
ing the  two-week  period  prior  to  Spring  Va- 
cation. Vacancies  In  any  position  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  In  a  manner  to 
be  decided  by  the  Forum. 

E.  OflBcers:  The  Chairman  of  the  Forum 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Forum  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  Forum  to  a  one-year 
term  to  which  he  cannot  succeed  himself. 
The  Porum  shall  select  other  officers  as  it 
deems  necessarj'.  The  Forum  shall  provide 
for  a  Recorder  who  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Forum.  The  Recorder  shall  record 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  disseminate 
them  to  Forum  memt)ers,  and  make  them 
available  to  the  University  Community. 

P.  Meetings: 

1.  All  meeting  of  the  Porum  shall  be  held 
on  the  Lehigh  University  campus  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  decided  by  the  Forum. 

2.  The  Forum  shall  determine  the  fre- 
quency of  its  regular  meetings,  which  shall 
occur  no  less  frequently  than  three  times 
per  semester.  Notice  of  the  time,  date  and 
place  of  regular  meetings  shall  be  announced 
publicly  at  least  one  week  before  the  desig- 
nated time. 

3.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman  on  his  initiative  or  upon  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  to  the  chairman  signed 
by  ten  members  of  the  Forum  requesting  a 
sp'xslal  meeting  and  stating  Its  purpose.  No- 
tice of  the  time,  date  and  place  of  special 
meetings  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
meeting  is  called  shall  immediately  be  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Porum  and  announced 
publicly. 

4.  All  meetings  of  the  University  Porum 
shall  be  open  unless  closed  by  a  %  vote  of 
the  Porum.  The  privilege  of  the  floor  shall  be 
afforded  to  all  members  of  the  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity commun'ty  upon  recognition  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Porum. 

5.  A  quorum  of  the  Porum  shall  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Porum  comprised  of  at  least  30% 
of  the  student  representatives,  30%  of  the 
academic  faculty  representatives,  and  two  ad- 
ministration representatives. 

Article  V.  Procedure : 

A.  The  Porum  shall  determine  Its  rules  of 
procedure. 

B.  The  Forum  may  delegate  any  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  an  officer  of  the  University 
to  a  committee,  or  to  any  other  group  In  the 
Lehigh  University  community. 

C.  All  actions  of  the  Porum  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Actions  of  the  Porum  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  the  President  of  Lehigh 
University. 

D.  There  shall  be  convened  a  meeting  of 
the  entire  university  community  at  least 
once  a  semester,  the  purpose  of  which  shall 
be  to  receive  from  the  University  Porum  a 
report  on  and  evaluation  of  the  operation, 
structure  and  actions  of  the  Porum.  The 
Spring  Convocation  shall  be  held  within  two 
weeks  after  Spring  Vacation  at  which  time 
newly  elected  representatives  shall  take 
office. 

The  Porum  shall  devise  a  method  for  eval- 
uating and  reporting  on  Its  operations  and 
structure  by  May,  1972. 


Article  VI.  Parliamentary  Procedure:  The 
rules  contained  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 
Newly  Revised  shall  govern  the  Porum  In  all 
cases  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  In 
which  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  by- 
laws or  the  special  rules  of  order  of  the 
Porum. 

Article  VIL  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

The  Constitution  of  the  Forum  may  be 
amended  provided  the  members  of  the  Forum 
are  given  vwltten  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  which  the  amendment  Is  to  be 
considered.  A  vote  of  three-quarters  of  the 
members  present  is  necessary  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Amendments  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
ratified  at  an  all-Unlverslty  Convocation. 
Ten  days  notice  of  time,  date  and  place  of 
the  meeting  and  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Porum  shall  be  made  public.  A  simple 
majority  of  the  faculty  votes  cast  and  a 
simple  majority  of  the  student  votes  cast  are 
required  to  ratify  the  amendment. 

Article  VIII,  Authority  of  Board  of  Trust- 
ees: The  Board  of  Trustees  Is  the  ultimate 
legal  authority  of  the  University.  This  con- 
stitution and  any  amendments  hereto  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  shall  become  effective  upon  their 
approval. 

(Adopted  by  the  Faculty  April  27,  1970. 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  May  2, 
1970,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18015.) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  W.  BALL  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  ERASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  just 
heard  a  statement  from  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Ball,  who  was  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  in  the  last  administration. 
The  statement  which  he  presented  to 
the  committee  was  filled  with  common 
sense.  It  was  one  of  the  most  articulate 
and  carefully  stated  positions  with  re- 
spect to  American  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  southeastern  Asia  that  I 
have  heard  for  a  long  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  George  W. 
Ball  BEroRE  the  House  CoMMrrrEE  on- 
Foreign  AfTAiRS,  Washington,  D.C,  Mat 
26, 1970 

I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  Committee  for 
inviting  me  here  this  morning  to  express  a 
few  purely  personal  views  with  regard  to  the 
President's  message  entitled:  "Foreign  Pol- 
icy for  the  1970's." 

Ever  since  the  Second  World  War  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
guided  by  the  central  objectlvei,  of  preserving 
the  peace  by  maintaining  a  precariotis  bal- 
ance of  power  with  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
more  recently,  also  with  mainland  China.  To 
achieve  this,  we  have  felt  compelled,  with  the 
help  of  our  allies,  to  resist  the  fracturing  of 
those  de  facto  lines  established  by  the  play 
of  forces  during  the  early   postwar  period. 

That  has  been  our  purpose,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  always  expressed  It  in 
such  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner. 
For,  while  practicing  balance  of  power  poli- 
tics, we  have  felt  comptelled  to  disavow  it. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  should  be  placed 
on  the  founding  fathers  of  the  American  Re- 
public who  implanted  the  original  delusion. 
To  them  the  balance  of  power,  alliances,  and 
spheres  of  Influence  or  Interest  were  all  part 
of  the  cynical  European  baggage  they  had 
left  behind.  Then,  much  later,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son expansively  proclaimed  that  the  world 
could  rid  Itself  of  all  such  outmoded  con- 
cepts if  it  would  only  embrace  the  new  unl- 
versallsm  of  the  League  of  Nations — and  an 
eventful  quarter  of  a  century  later  Secretary 
of  State  James  Byrnes  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  the  United  Nations. 

We  compounded  these  extravagances  in 
the  postwar  period  when  we  promulgated 
what  has  since  become  known  as  the  Truman 
Doctrine.  The  United  States.  President  Tru- 
man stated,  would  help  any  nation,  any- 
where, defend  itself  ctgalnst  aggression  from 
whatever  source,  and  this  premise  was  ex- 
pressed with  even  more  rhetorical  exuberance 
by  later  Presidents.  Thus,  we  find  President 
Kennedy  In  his  memorable  Inaugural  address 
promising  that  we  Americans  will  "pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty."  These 
w&re  stirring  words,  as  we  all  remember,  but 
they  gravely  overstated  what  we  coxild,  or 
even  Intended,  to  do. 

Thus,  we  have  gone  steadily  fc»-ward,  talk- 
ing one  game  while  playing  another,  until. 
In  the  end,  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  we 
should  confuse  ourselves  by  our  own  false 
formulation.  This  Is  the  way  we  blundered, 
step  by  faltering  step.  Into  the  dark  morass 
of  Vietnam. 

We  mistook  Tonklnese  aggression  for 
Chinese  Imperialism  and,  fEdllng  to  scrutinize 
the  menace  in  terms  of  Its  marginal  relevance 
to  the  pKDWer  balance,  we  committed  the 
power  at  our  command  to  a  terrain  where, 
for  both  physical  and  political  reasons.  It 
was  Impossible  to  use  It  effectively. 

It  was  this,  presumably,  that  led  President 
Nlzon  to  announce  in  his  message  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  what  he  refers  to  as  the  "Nixon  Doc- 
trine." Since  the  United  States,  the  President 
asserts,  cannot  "conceive  all  the  plans,  design 
all  the  programs,  execute  all  the  decisions 
and  undertake  all  the  defense  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,"  It  will  hereafter  help 
nations  in  distress  only  "when  it  makes  a 
real  difTerence  and  Is  considered  In  our  in- 
terest." This  Is  Justified  on  the  grounds  that 
"others  now  have  the  ability  and  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  local  disputes  which  once 
might  have  required  our  Intervention."  Thus, 
for  the  United  States  "to  insist  that  other 
nations  play  a  role  is  not  a  retreat  from 
responsibility:  it  Is  a  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility." 

n 
One  can  have  only  sympathy  for  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  limit  the  future  engagement 
of  American  resources  and  responsibility;  yet, 
the  merit  of  doctrines,  like  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions, can  be  appraised  only  when  tested 
by  experience.  Just  as  the  abstractions  of 
the  American  constitution  gained  substance 
through  decades  of  interi)retatlon,  so  the 
utility  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  will  be  meas- 
ured by  its  application  to  the  actions  America 
takes  In  specific  and  practical  situations. 

The  first  test  of  the  Doctrine  has,  of 
course,  come  with  the  decision  to  send  o\ir 
forces  into  Cambodia.  The  wisdom  of  that 
decision  Is  now  seriously  at  Issue;  yet,  it  Is 
not  a  question  to  be  approached  In  any  par- 
tisan spirit — nor  do  I  Intend  to  approach 
it  in  that  way.  I  had  the  experience  for 
more  than  six  years  of  watching,  at.  first 
hand,  while  two  administrations  made  what 
I  regarded  as  serious  errors  In  South  Asia; 
and.  If  I  regret  the  decisions  that  the  Nlzon 
Administration  has  so  far  taken  with  re- 
gard to  Cambodia,  It  Is  because  they  repeat 
so  faithfully  earlier  decisions  taken  by  Its 
predecessors. 

Certainly,  the  problems  posed  by  the  over- 
throw of  Prince  Sihanouk  were  not  easy  for 
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any  American  Government  to  deal  with,  and 
I  am  fully  conversant  with  the  military  ar- 
guments for  American  intervention.  To  dis- 
rupt troublesome  sanctuaries  Is  a  sound  mil- 
itary objective  and.  while  it  was  always  clear 
that  we  did  not  have  the  manpower  to  In- 
vest those  sanctuaries  permanently,  a  mili- 
tary case  can  certainly  be  made  for  exploit- 
ing the  chance  to  seize  caches  of  food  and 
military  supplies. 

Yet  my  intensive  past  experience  leads  me 
to  doubt  how  long  such  seizures  are  likely 
to  deter  effective  North  Vietnamese  actions, 
no  matter  how  much  Is  claimed  for  them. 
A^ln  and  again,  to  my  knowledge,  we  re- 
fused to  take  proper  account  of  the  exiguous 
logistic  requirements  of  the  other  side,  thus 
discovering  that  our  sweeps  and  air  strikes, 
our  tactics  of  preemption  and  interdiction, 
proved  less  profitable  than  had  been  hoped. 
Again  and  again  we  also  learned  that  in  Jun- 
gle warfare  sweeping  an  area  yields  only  a 
transient  benefit,  since  the  bulk  of  the  enemy 
gets  out  of  the  way,  only  to  return  once  the 
sweep  has  passed  through. 

Nevertheless,  the  contention  that  the  pas- 
sage of  force  through  the  edges  of  Cambodia 
should  keep  the  enemy  off  balance  for  a 
limited  period  is  not  one  to  be  disregarded, 
provided  such  result  could  be  achieved  with- 
out serious  political  costs.  It  Is  here,  however, 
that  I  would  most  seriously  question  the 
Cambodian  decision,  since  Its  political  con- 
sequences have  already  been  far-reaching  and 
grave. 

in 

I  shall  not  speak  this  morning  of  the 
effect  of  that  decision  on  the  homefront, 
though  I  regard  Its  contribution  to  the 
angry  division  of  our  country  as  a  most 
lamentable  development.  What  I  do  wish  to 
underline  is  Its  probable  impact  on  our  plans 
for  disengagement  and  on  the  future  peace 
of  South  East  Asia. 

Whatever  our  official  statements  may  say. 
the  movement  of  American  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia definitely  extends  the  geographical 
area  of  our  commitment,  since  it  Implies  a 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will  defend 
the  present  Cambodian  Government  and 
people  from  North  Vietnamese  attack.  Like 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  is  listed  in  the 
protocol  to  the  South  East  Asian  Treaty, 
and.  tc  the  extent  that  our  SEATO  obliga- 
tions are  cited  to  support  our  involvement  In 
South  Vietnam,  that  can  be  cited  with  equal 
force  (or  lack  of  it)  to  support  our  respon- 
sibility to  defend  Cambodia.  But,  regardless 
of  legal  mcetles.  acknowledgement  of  such 
a  commitment  was  necessarily  Implicit  In 
our  decision  to  cross  the  border,  for  we  can 
hardly  be  in  the  poelUon  of  saying  to  the 
Government  in  Phnom  Penh:  "Thanka  for 
letting  us  use  your  real  estate  without  ask- 
ing your  permission,  and  for  our  own  pur- 
poses, but  understand  that  whatever  hap- 
pens to  you  from  now  on  is  your  own 
problem." 

Nor  Is  it  plausible  to  argue  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Cambodia  to  the  theatre  of  combat 
Improves  our  military  pweture.  Guerrilla 
warriors  inevitably  profit  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  space — the  addition  of  a  new  vast 
area  of  Jungle  and  paddy  in  which  to  hide 
pjid  maneuver.  What  the  Cambodia  affair 
has  contributed  are  six  million  more  people 
to  defend,  with  no  real  addition  to  fighting 
power,  since  the  Cambodian  Army  is  a  piti- 
ful military  instrument  that  could  scarcely 
be  brought  even  to  a  minimal  degree  of 
fighting  effectiveness  only  by  months  of  in- 
tense training  by  American  Instructors. 

Finally.  I  have  the  gravest  misgivings 
about  the  announced  Intention  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  keep  its  troope 
In  Cambodia  after  our  depiarture.  and  our 
failure  to  reject  that  announcement  firmly 
and  effectively. 

I  cannot  make  this  Last  point  too  emphati- 
cally. Vice  President  Ky's  rude  dismissal  of 
our  own  official  statement  that  Vietnamese 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
along  with  American  troops  as  "a  silly  argu- 


ment of  silly  people"  has  ominous  overtones. 
Today  there  are  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese combat  troops  in  Cambodia.  ARVN 
forces  are  already  stretched  thin  at  many 
vulnerable  points  in  South  Vietnam,  and  for 
those  troops  to  remain  after  the  American 
withdrawal  would  gravely  weaken  the  South 
Vietnamese  ability  to  take  over  the  defense 
of  their  own  country.  Thus,  It  oould  hardly 
help  but  delay  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  consistent  with  the  commendable  ob- 
jectives President  Nixon  has  announced. 

More  important  even  than  that,  however, 
are  the  Implications  of  Ky's  flamboyant 
statement  In  the  light  of  the  long  history 
of  suspicion  and  hostility  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  Cam.bodlan  peoples.  How  can 
one  overlook  the  massacres  of  South  Viet- 
namese at  the  hands  of  the  Cambodians  a 
few  weeks  ago,  or  the  Saigon  Government's 
feeling  that  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  marine 
rescue  expedition  to  prevent  the  Vietnamese 
now  In  Phnom  Penh  from  being  killed,  or  at 
least  mistreated. 

For  years  South  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians have  been,  for  ethnic  and  nationalis- 
tic reasons,  mortal  enemies,  and  unquestion- 
ably, over  the  years,  a  succession  of  Viet- 
namese leaders  have  coveted  Cambodian 
territory.  History,  thus,  raises  a  cautionary 
finger  when  the  leaders  of  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment announce  their  Intention  to  main- 
tain their  military  forces  In  Cambodia, 
against  the  expressed  Intention  of  the 
American  authorities.  Quite  evidently,  this 
Is  one  more  instance  where  the  ambitions  of 
General  Ky  and  his  friends  are  not  ftilly 
congruent  with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States:  and.  unless  we  are  prepared  to  insist 
on  the  ARVN  troops  getting  out  while  we 
stUl  have  some  measure  of  influence  over 
their  actions— an  influence  that  will  progres- 
sively diminish  as  we  proceed  with  our  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam — we  may  well 
find  ourselves  a  complaisant  accessary  to 
changing  the  map  of  South  East  Asia  by 
coercion,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of 
those  CamlKidian  people  we  are  puri>orting  to 
help. 

This,  In  fact,  seems  to  me  one -of  the  fal- 
lacies in — or  at  least  exceptions  to — the  as- 
sumption of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  that  the 
combined  action  of  regional  powers  can 
supplant  United  States  effort.  Certainly  the 
eleven-nation  conference  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Missions  which  met  last  week  In  OJ&k&rta 
showed  no  interest  whatever  in  ccaning  to 
the  defense  of  Cambodia,  contenting  Itself 
with  the  pious  demand  that  aU  foreign 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  that  be- 
leaguered nation  without  discriminating  be- 
tween the  attackers  and  defenders. 

Thus.  I  see  very  little  promise  in  the  no- 
tion that  Cambodian  Independence  <Ma  be 
secured  by  a  combined  force  of  South  Vlet- 
names  and  Thai  troops.  Thailand  and  Cam- 
bodia have  been  conducting  an  emotional 
border  argument  for  years,  and  there  Is 
serious  danger  that  any  Thai  force  sent  to 
Cambodia  might  be  more  Interested  in  ac- 
quiring disputed  territory  than  In  driving 
out  the  North  Vietnamese. 

IV 

I  would  not  feel  so  strongly  about  our 
Cambodian  adventure  If  It  Involved  only  the 
future  of  South  East  Asia;  but  I  think  It 
quite  clear  that  by  broadening  the  theatre 
of  combat.  Implicitly  extending  the  g;eo- 
graphlcal  scope  of  our  commitments,  and 
gravely  widening  the  fissures  In  our  national 
life,  we  are  encouraging  the  Soviet  build-up 
of  strength  and  Influence  In  the  Middle  East. 
That  Is  a  development  which  poses  far  more 
danger  for  American  Interests  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  anything  that  could 
possibly  occur  five  thousand  miles  away  In 
Asian  jungles. 

How  can  anyone  doubt  that  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  consciously  factoring  into  Its  calcula- 
tions about  the  Middle  East  our  Increasing 
entanglement  In  the  gluep>ot  of  South  East 
Asia  and  the  rising  violence  of  a  divided  and 


angry  America?  Yet  any  objective  look  at 
the  larger  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  must  make  emphatically  clear  the 
dangers  piling  up  from  Egypt  to  Lebanon. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Second  World 
War,  Soviet  military  personnel  are  flying 
military  missions  far  from  Soviet  territory. 
NATO  military  circles  report  Increasing  con- 
cern that  Soviet  activities  In  Egypt  have  al- 
ready so  altered  the  military  situation  that 
Israel  may  not  be  able  much  longer  to  de- 
fend all  of  her  frontiers,  while  certain  of  our 
own  American  military  experts  see  the  seri- 
ous possibility  that  the  Soviets  may  seek- — 
and,  Indeed,  be  able — to  neutralize  the  Is- 
raeli air  force,  which  Is  the  indispensable  In- 
strument by  which  two  and  a  half  million 
Israelis  have  so  far  defended  themselves 
against  ninety  million  Arabs. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Implications  of 
these  possible  developments  are  immensely 
serious;  because,  apart  from  the  sentimental 
ties  of  the  United  States  to  Israel  or  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  we  have  given  the 
Israeli  people — and  these  cannot  be  disre- 
garded— the  prospect  of  the  pioeslble  de- 
struction of  Israel  with  Soviet  assistance  Is 
not  one  that  we  could,  in  our  national  inter- 
est, accept.  Such  a  disaster  would  turn  the 
whole  southern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean 
Into  a  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence;  it  would 
shift  the  balance  of  power  catastrophically 
against  the  West. 

Yet,  I  gravely  fear  that  our  continued  ob- 
sessive concern  with  Indochina  and  particu- 
larly the  recent  enlargement  of  the  war  are 
rendering  us  Indeed  a  "pitiful  helpless 
giant,"  floundering  in  the  mud  of  South 
East  Asia,  whUe  our  Interests  are  being 
rapidly  undermined  In  a  far  more  strategi- 
cally significant  part  of  the  world. 

V 

Our  most  real  and  imminent  danger,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  that  In  our  deep  absorption  with 
Indochina  we  have  tended  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fundamental  objective  of  our  policy, 
which  I  stated  earlier  In  this  paper,  and  that 
this  has  resulted  In  a  dangerous  distortion 
of  our  Interest  and  effort.  In  finding  a  way 
out  of  this  predicament,  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
as  It  Is  now  formulated,  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  an  expression  of  mood  than  of  sub- 
stance. It  Is  a  mood  with  which  I  am  basic- 
ally sympathetic;  Indeed,  I  have  for  many 
years  contended  that  we  should  systemati- 
cally constrict  our  conunitments.  But.  rather 
than  trying  to  depend  on  anything  so  elab- 
orate as  a  formal  doctrine,  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  develop  some  practical  guidelines 
that  would  reflect  simple  common  sense. 
Thus,  in  approaching  any  conflict  or  threat 
of  conflict  that  might  call  for  deployment  of 
our  military  forces,  we  should  make  sure 
that  we  can  adequately  answer  a  series  of 
quite  simple  but  relevant  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  geographical  area  at  issue  vital 
to  the  United  States  national  Interest? 

(2)  Does  the  struggle  threaten  to  result 
In  the  extension  of  the  power  of  one  of  the 
great  Communist  powers  beyond  the  post- 
war lines  and  in  a  manner  that  could  seri- 
ously affect  the  power  balance  on  which 
world  p>eace  still  unhappily  depends? 

(3)  Is  the  physical  terrain  such  that  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  could  be 
effectively  used? 

(4)  Does  the  political  regime  governing 
the  area  under  attack  have  a  sufficiently 
solid  base  to  support  the  Introduction  of 
United  States  military  power? 

The  attempt  to  seek  serious  answers  to 
these  questions — and  to  others,  for  there  are 
many — should  force  us,  over  the  years  ahead, 
to  dlstlngtOsh  situations  reflecting  primarily 
the  forces  of  Indigenous  revolt  from  In- 
stances of  external  aggression.  That  Is  Im- 
portant, since  I  think  It  altogether  likely 
that  we  may  see  more  and  more  ambiguous 
sltiiatlons — local  wars  dominated  by  nation- 
alism, where  the  Insurgent  side  depends  for 
help  on  one  or  both  of  the  great  Commu- 
nist powers,  but  where  the  success  of  the 
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revolt  would  not  result  In  a  material  exten- 
sion of  great  Communist  power  domination. 
Primarily,  the  discipline  of  such  questions 
should  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  critical 
from  the  marginal,  and  thus  avoid  new 
chances  of  bogging  down  In  endless  local 
wars,  which  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  re- 
gard as  vital  to  our  Interest.  In  this  way. 
we  might  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  critical 
danger  we  now  face — that  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  marginal  may  lead  us  to  Ignore 
the  all-Important,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
encouraging  our  major  antagonist,  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  undertake  a  brash  extension  of 
its  military  presence  into  a  strategically 
critical  area  of  the  world,  on  the  assumption 
that  a  distracted  and  internally  divided 
United  States  will  do  nothing  about  it. 


CATFISH  FARMING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery), is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  an  article  In  the  September 
30,  1968,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal which  began  by  saying,  "Advice  for 
Agricultui'ists :  Plant  Catfish." 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  this  ad- 
monition. In  the  last  decade  the  catfish 
industry  has  made  tremendous  gains  in 
production  for  such  a  young  and  loosely 
knit  organization. 

As  evidence  of  this  growth,  I  would 
cite  a  total  of  over  39,000  acres  for  cat- 
fish farming  in  1970  as  compared  to  a 
total  of  only  a  little  more  than  2,000  in 
1963.  The  wholesale  value  of  the  1969 
crop  was  more  than  33  million  dollars, 
a  figure  which  approximately  corre- 
sponds to  a  $75  million  retail  business. 

Some  may  ask  what  relation  this  de- 
veloping industrj',  sometimes  called 
"aqua-agriculture,"  has  to  field  crops. 
An  answer  may  be  found  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  fish  farming 
is  a  basic  part  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  the  area.  In  the  past  generation, 
fish  is  the  only  crop  developed  that  will 
offer  an  opportunity  for  diversification 
of  the  basic  agriculture  of  the  area.  The 
most  rewarding  factor,  however,  is  that 
flsh  farming  can  be  profitable,  some- 
times yielding  gross  income  and  net 
profits  exceeding  those  of  rice. 

Catfish  farming  holds  great  potential 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation. More  than  70  percent  of  all  fish 
products  ased  in  the  United  States  are 
imported.  Growing  consumption  of  fish 
products  and  more  consumers  will  in- 
crease the  need  for  fish. 

In  terms  of  money,  confidence  in  the 
fledgling  industry  by  financial  groups 
assures  landowners  that  fish  farming  has 
considerable  promise  of  success. 

A  most  exciting  aspect  of  growing  fish 
is  that  it  could  prove  beneficial  in  Amer- 
ica's fight  to  save  its  environment.  The 
water  used  by  the  industry  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  total 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  harvest  of 
a  cash  crop,  producing  large  poundages 
per  acre  of  needed  animal  protein,  and 
beautifying  the  landscape. 

Fish  farming  could  Increase  recrea- 
tional values  of  land  for  duck  hunting, 
sport  fishing,  frog  hunting,  and  trapping, 
and  esthetic  values  for  biologists,  pho- 
tographers, and  nature  lovers. 


Another  theory  for  environmental  im- 
provement involves  taking  the  warm  wa- 
ter effluents  of  nuclear  reactor  electrical 
generating  plants  and  growing  catfish  in 
the  warm  water  run-offs.  It  is  thought 
that  fish  grown  in  these  waters  will  grow 
six  times  as  fast  as  normal  fish  and  pro- 
duce a  rather  remarkable  return  for  the 
grower.  This  procedure  cools  the  warm 
water  and  diminishes  thermal  pollution. 

Growing  fish  in  cages  may  allow  this 
Nation  to  utilize  better  its  flowing 
streams  for  additional  production.  Fish 
can  be  cultured  in  intensities  as  great  as 
250  pounds  of  fish  per  cubic  yard  when 
intensively  cultured  in  cages,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  fertility  of  lakes 
and  streams. 

Research  is  now  being  directed  at 
solving  the  problems  and  limitations 
which  the  fish  farmer  is  now  facing  and 
will  face  in  the  future. 

Fields  of  research  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  including  nutrition,  practi- 
cal diets  for  fish,  stocking  and  feeding 
rates,  harvesting,  spawning,  behauor, 
cage  culture,  silo  culture,  hybridization, 
and  disease. 

There  are  also  logistical  problems  in 
loading,  handling,  and  transporting  the 
fish  to  market  before  spoilage  sets  in.  In 
the  distant  future  there  may  be  a  lack  of 
water.  Abandoned  lands  now  available 
may  be  impossible  to  convert  to  fish 
farms  because  of  high  accumulation  of 
harmful  pesticides. 

The  Catfish  Farmers  of  America,  com- 
posed of  over  600  members  in  30  States, 
was  foimded  in  July  of  1968.  Its  purpose 
is  to  further  the  catfish  industry  and 
secure  better  working  environments.  The 
organization  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  processing  of  catfish,  and  has  re- 
quested the  Etepartment  of  Interior  to 
set  standards  and  specifications  and  es- 
tablish an  inspection  system  for  their 
products. 

The  future  of  fish  farming  will  depend 
on  the  success  and  implementation  of 
this  research,  as  well  as  its  acceptance 
by  the  industry.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
There  is  little  doubt  that  fish  farmers 
will  accept  the  new  research  results, 
thereby  bringing  us  better  quality  fish 
at  a  lower  cost  and  in  an  improved  en- 
vironment. 

Despite  its  reputation  as  a  delicacy  In 
the  South,  the  catfish  is  not  as  well 
known  or  as  widely  enjoyed  by  people 
from  the  North  and  West.  It  was  my 
pleasure  a  few  weeks  back  to  introduce 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  the  succulent 
taste  of  the  catfish  at  our  annual  House 
gym  dinner.  I  can  assure  you  they  went 
away  singing  the  praises  of  the  catfish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  again 
like  to  point  out  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances that  have  taken  place  in  the  cat- 
fish farming  industry  and  the  important 
i-ole  the  catfish  farmers  of  America  have 
played  in  this  progress. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April, 
Capitol  Hill's  most  propitious  yearly 
event,  the  suinual  House  gymnasium 
party,  was  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery  of 
Mississippi. 

The  gastronomical  hit  of  the  evening 
was  the  catfish,  which  our  colleague 
from  Mississippi  provided.  Those  of  us 


not  familiar  with  this  taste  feel  fortu- 
nate to  have  discovered  one  of  the  great 
gourmet  finds  of  the  century.  The  fish 
was  plump,  tender,  and  tasty.  Veteran 
catfish  connoisseurs,  such  as  our  col- 
league Joe  Waggonner,  of  Louisiana, 
not  only  came  back  for  seconds,  but 
thirds  and  fourths. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Sonny  Montgomery  for  this  superb  in- 
troduction to  the  catfish,  a  savory  ex- 
perience I  hope  will  be  repeated  often. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  add  my  comments  con- 
cerning catfish.  I  had  learned  prior  to 
our  annual  dinner  that  farm -bred  cat- 
fish are  a  gourmet's  delight.  I  was  not 
disappointed.  The  fish  was  as  Ught, 
tender,  and  tasteful  as  any  I've  ever 
eaten.  My  congratulations  to  the  fish  in- 
dustry for  developing  this  delicious  cat- 
fish. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  old  saying  In  the  South  that  if 
there  is  anything  better  than  catfish, 
the  Good  Lord  kept  It  for  himself.  Our 
colleague,  Sonny  Montgomery,  proved 
the  point  during  our  annual  gym  party 
recently  when  they  were  made  the  high 
point  of  the  evening's  menu. 

Sonny  was  chairman  of  the  party  and 
I  think  the  House  owes  him  three  cheers 
for  a  job  well  done.  Since  cheering  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  might  be  In- 
decorous even  in  such  a  worthy  instance, 
I  suggest  we  settle  for  a  handshake  or 
a  pat  on  the  back  for  both  Sonny  and 
the  catfish  farmers  of  America  who  made 
the  menu  possible. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  Congressman 
Montgomery's  Special  Order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL    INSURANCE     GUARANTY 
CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  CEdl  attention  to  a  constructive, 
needed  piece  of  legislation,  which  I  have 
cosponsored  with  my  colleague,  Repre- 
senative  Moorehead,  creating  a  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation — 
FIGC — In  an  effort  to  protect  consumers 
against  insurance  company  insolvencies. 

The  FIGC  would  be  modeled  after  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion— FDIC — which  insures  deposits  In 
Federal  banks  up  to  $15,000. 

The  need  for  the  creation  of  the  FIGC 
is  readily  apparent.  In  the  psist  10  years, 
the  most  affluent  decade  in  our  history, 
125  property  and  casualty  Insurance 
companies  have  collapsed.  The  resulting 
loss  to  the  consumer  has  been  over  $200 
million. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  lit- 
erally guarantee  that  a  firm  will  not  go 
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bankrupt,  but  Federal  backing  reduces 
the  risk  while  protecting  the  consumer. 

Suice  the  Federar  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporauon  was  founded  in  1934,  only 
475  banks  out  of  some  15.000  insured  by 
FDIC  have  gone  under,  costing  the  gen- 
eral public  $12  million.  By  contrast,  in  a 
smiilar  period  over  750  of  500  property 
and  casualty  insurance  companies  were 
declared  insolvent  with  losses  to  policy- 
holders of  SGOO  million. 

Under  the  legislation  I  support  every 
property  and  casualty  comT«ny  doing 
business  in  more  than  one  state,  and  a 
few  who  operate  in  only  one.  would  be- 
come members  of  the  FIGC.  Total  mem- 
bership in  the  beginning  is  estimated  to 
be  about  3.000  companies. 

The  FIGC  would  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  insurance  authorities  in 
overseeing  the  operations  of  the  insur- 
ance companies.  In  the  event  a  company 
collapses,  the  FIGC  would  take  over  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  company,  in- 
cluding the  adjustment  or  settlement  of 
any  clsum  pending  against  either  the 
company  or  the  policyholder.  The  FIGC 
also  has  the  right  to  defend  suits  brought 
against  the  policyholder  or  insured 
party. 

This  coiT>oration  would  create  some 
security  for  the  consumer  who  purchases 
insurance,  and  would  cost  him  about 
121 2  cents  for  everj-  $100  he  pays  each 
year  in  premiums. 


STATEMENT  RELATING  TO 
THE  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Hosmkr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  many  communications  both 
opposing  and  supporting  recent  UJ3. 
military  moves  against  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries.  I  much  appreciate  the  large 
citizen  interest  in  this  issue  and  thank 
those  who  have  contacted  me.  It  Is  in- 
feasible  to  write  individual  responses. 
Therefore.  I  am  making  this  general 
statement  of  my  views. 

When  President  Nixon  took  ofQce  last 
year  he  inherited  a  full  scale  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  which  approximately 
542,000  U.S.  military  persormel  were  en- 
gaged. Whether  this  was  a  "moral"  or  a 
"legal"  war  was  irrelevant.  It  existed 
and  he  had  to  deal  with  it  intelligently. 

Already  he  has  brought  one  out  of  four 
Americans  home,  a  total  of  112.000.  He 
said  he  would  do  it  and  he  did.  To  date 
the  President  has  done  precisely  what  he 
said  he  would  do  and  has  done  it  within 
the  time  tables  announced.  To  reasonable 
peoiale  this  should  be  ample  assurance 
that  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

President  Nixon  states  that  by  next 
spring  another  150,000  will  be  out,  force 
levels  will  fall  below  280,000,  making  al- 
most a  50  percent  cut  from  the  high 
mark.  He  states  that  by  that  time  we 
shall,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have 
withdrawn  our  combat  troops  and  that 
the  forces  remaining  will  be  primarily 
supply  and  logistics  units. 

liiat  means  we  shall  have  disengaged 
and  turned  the  fighting  over  to  a  well- 
tralned.  million-man  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Our  non-combatants  also  can 
come  home  as  this  Army  develops  its 


capability  to  handle  the  supply  and 
logistics  tasks.  There  is  no  magic  button 
here  in  Washington,  unfortunately, 
which  can  be  pushed  and  accomplish  all 
these  things  instantly. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  of  us  want 
out  of  this  war  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
surely,  most  of  all,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  anyone  thinks  differ- 
ently, he  must  be  out  of  his  mind.  What- 
ever dispute  there  is,  it  is  not  about 
whether  to  get  out  of  the  war.  It  is  about 
how  to  do  so.  And,  it  is  about  the  mini- 
mum amoimt  of  time  required  to  do  it 
without  inviting  costly  consequences  dis- 
proportionate in  value  to  any  time  saved. 
Some  people  say  "cut  and  run"  this 
instant  "to  stop  the  killing."  That  is  fine. 
But  what  about  the  11  million  South 
Vietnamese,  at  least  half  of  whom  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  would  liquidate 
if  they  get  their  hands  on  them?  To 
abandon  them  just  a  few  months  before 
the  South's  capability  is  developed  to 
prevent  it  invites  a  bloodbath.  It  would 
not  stop  the  killing.  It  would  facilitate  it. 
It  would  make  the  U.S.  a  passive  acces- 
sory to  an  act  of  genocidal  immorality. 

Also,  the  fate  to  which  it  would  rele- 
gate over  1.500  American  POW's  is  a 
highly  uncertain  one.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  has  maintained,  ever  since 
World  War  n.  many  mutual  security 
treaties  with  countries  in  this  area  of 
the  world.  Rurming  out  on  Vietnam  could 
encourage  the  communists  to  move  in  on 
any  and  all  of  them.  We  could  soon  be 
forced  to  choose  between  a  wholesale  re- 
pudiation of  solemn  treaty  obligations 
or  facing  half-a-dozen  new  major  crises. 
The  President  has  chosen  the  alterna- 
tive to  this  which  is  to  withdraw  in  stages 
while  building  the  South's  independent 
ability  to  defend  itself.  This  strategy  was 
placed  in  harm's  way  when,  immediately 
following  his  April  20  withdrawals  an- 
nouncement, Hanoi  ordered  its  40,000 
troops  in  the  sanctuaries  to  take  over 
most  of  Cambodia.  In  particular,  Hanoi 
wanted  to  re-open  the  Port  of  Sihanouk- 
\111e  through  which  80  percent  of  its 
munitions  used  against  two-thirds  of 
South  Vietnam  had  reached  the  sanctu- 
aries while  Prince  Sihanouk  was  in 
power.  Had  it  succeeded,  an  intolerable 
situation  would  have  stretched  for  600 
miles  along  South  Vietnam's  western 
border. 

The  action  against  North  Vietnam  in 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  is  proving 
extremely  crippling  to  its  future  ability 
to  interfere  with  our  orderly  withdrawal 
and  with  the  South's  developing 
strength.  Already,  8  million  roimds  of 
small  arms  ammunition  have  been  seized 
and  over  20,000  mortar  rounds  and  2,000 
land  mines.  This  and  other  captured 
communist  war  material  won't  be  used  to 
carry  out  Hanoi's  orders  to  its  troops  in 
the  sanctuaries  to  kill  no  less  than  100 
Americans  per  week  to  keep  the  political 
pressure  on  Washington.  It  won't  be 
available  to  keep  us  pinned  down  in  a  far 
away  plsice  we  desperately  want  out  of. 
Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  this 
move  against  the  North  in  the  sanctu- 
aries is  legal  both  imder  article  51  of  the 
U.N.  covenant  and  under  international 
law.  Cambodia's  inability  to  enforce  its 
neutrality  gives  injured  parties  the  right 
to  take  commensurate  sictlon.  The  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnam  did  so  and  notified 


the  VH.  Their  right  of  action  does  not 
depend  on  a  declaration  of  war.  War  is 
a  fact  which  may  legally  exist  independ- 
ently of  a  declaration.  When  war  exists, 
declared  or  undeclared,  the  rules  of  war 
apply.  Any  illegality  in  this  instance  is 
on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  which  in- 
vaded this  territory  and  took  it  from 
Cambodia  for  its  own  use. 

Some  people  believe  that  passing  the 
so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war  will 
make  the  war  disappear.  By  withholding 
money,  the  amendment  would  restrict 
how,  where  and  when  action  is  taken  to 
get  us  out  of  this  mess.  Frankly,  I  think 
the  idea  is  dangerous  and  counterpro- 
ductive. Hamstringing  the  President 
will  not  make  it  any  easier  or  quicker  to 
cool  off  the  fighting  and  breathe  life  in- 
to the  Paris  talks.  And.  a  lot  of  men  in 
uniform  could  get  killed  waiting  for 
Congress  to  repeal  restrictions  on 
things  they  may  have  to  do  to  protect 
themselves.  Can  you  imagine  how  long 
World  War  II  might  have  dragged  on  if 
Congress  had  badgered  General  Eisen- 
hower that  w  ay  ? 

In  expressing  these  views  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  omnipotent.  I  have  a  decent  re- 
spect for  those  whose  outlook  differs 
from  mine.  I  am  prepared  to  change  my 
mind  if  I  am  in  error  and  trust  that 
other  people  would  do  likewise.  Pride  is 
not  important  here — ending  this  war  and 
keeping  out  of  others  is.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  in  the  dialogue  on  this  subject 
to  maintain  a  decent  respect  for  our 
country  and  its  President  and  a  balanced 
perspective  on  the  deep  responsibilities 
of  North  Vietnam  for  perpetuating  the 
war. 

FARM  SUBSIDY  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the  run- 
away cost  of  our  farm  subsidy  program, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  committeed  it- 
self to  maintain  payments  essentially 
at  1970  levels  for  at  least  3  more  years. 

I  made  this  clear  earlier,  in  a  recent 
floor  speech — Congressional  Record. 
April  16,  1970,  page  12119 — where  I 
pointed  out  that  large  subsidies  over 
$25,000  increased  by  60  percent  since 
1966  and  by  30  percent  in  the  last  year 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
analyze  the  consequences  of  continuing 
this  trend  by  focusing  on  what  it  will 
mean  to  one  of  our  large  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

According  to  ASCS  records,  the  Delta 
&  Pine  Land  Co.,  a  British-owned  corpo- 
ration, in  Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  received 
farm  program  payments  of  $731,772  In 
1969.  Obviously,  this  is  no  way  to  Im- 
prove our  chronic  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

These  payments  were  largely  cotton 
production  subsidies  and  indicate  the 
corporation  produced  about  10,000  acres 
of  cotton  which  sold  for  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

Cotton  producers  were  given  subsidies 
of  $76  for  each  $100  of  cotton  sales  last 
year,  for  planting  within  their  cotton  al- 
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lotment  and  avoiding  the  heavy  pen- 
alties that  are  imposed  for  overplanting 
their  allotments. 

I  am  told  that,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  this 
British  corporation  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive about  $750,000  in  1971  under  the 
new  set-aside  program  which  Secretary 
Hardin  has  proposed.  This,  of  course,  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
be  no  payment  limitation.  While  I  am 
confident  that  this  body  will  enact  a 
ceiling,  there  is  great  doubt  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  in- 
clude a  limitation  in  the  bill  it  reports 
to  the  floor. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  is  well  for 
all  of  us  to  consider  the  implications  of 
a  new  farm  program  which  does  not  in- 
clude this  reform.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  illustrate  the  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  development  than  to 
consider  the  happy  fate  of  this  British 
corporation. 

Since  the  cotton  allotment  on  the  av- 
erage Mississippi  delta  farm  is  40  percent 
of  the  cropland,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  the 
Delta  &  Pine  Land  Corp.  should  have 
about  25,000  acres  of  cropland.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  $750,000  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments in  1971,  this  British  corporation 
would  be  required  to  set  aside  one-third 
of  its  domestic  cotton  acreage  allotment, 
which  is  65  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment, or  about  2167  acres.  It  could  then 
plant  as  much  cotton  as  it  wished  on  the 
remaining  cropland,  22,833  acres. 

Cotton  is  the  most  profitable  crop  in 
the  Mississippi  delta  and  analysts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  expect  many 
many  delta  farmers  to  increase  cotton 
plantings  by  as  much  as  one-half  under 
the  set-aside  program.  They  could  do 
this  by  reducing  their  production  of  the 
lower  valued  crops,  soybeans,  winter 
wheat  and  oats,  even  though  they  set 
aside  the  required  acreage  to  qualify  for 
maximum  subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  under 
the  set-aside  program  in  1971,  the  British 
Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.  will  produce  and 
sell  over  $1,500,000  of  cotton  in  addition 
to  receiving  a  subsidy  of  as  much  as 
$750,000. 

At  most,  $65,000  of  the  $750,000  this 
corporation  may  receive  in  1971  under 
the  proposed  set-aside  program  could  be 


considered  payment  for  resource  adjust- 
ment for  holding  some  2.000  acres  out  of 
production  of  lower  valued  crops.  This 
leaves  $685,000  as  an  income  supplement 
payment. 

What  is  the  justification  for  proposing 
a  3-year  program  that  gives  a  foreign 
corporation  with  over  $1.5  million  in 
farm  sales  an  armual  income  supple- 
ment or  welfare  payment  of  $685,000? 
What  is  the  justification  for  giving  106 
other  cotton  producers  in  Bolivar  County 
annual  income  supplements  or  welfare 
payments  in  excess  of  $25,000  each  for 
the  next  3  years  totaling  over  $5  million 
annually?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  there  is 
no  justification. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  in  cotton  ex- 
ports and  prices,  land  prices  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi delta  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  10  years,  largely  because  of 
increasing  farm  subsidies.  Cotton  sub- 
sidies have  increased  almost  20  percent 
in  the  past  5  years.  Secretary  Hardin 
has  given  this  as  one  reason  why  exist- 
ing subsidies  should  be  continued.  But 
surely  this  cannot  justify  continuing  sub- 
sidies at  1970  levels  plus  freedom  to 
grow  as  much  cotton  as  desired.  If  they 
are  continued  at  1970  levels  for  another 
3  years,  with  the  current  restrictions  on 
cotton  production  eliminated,  land 
values  will  skyrocket  in  the  Mississippi 
delta  and  in  other  higli-yield  cotton 
areas.  To  continue  in  this  direction  will 
only  compound  the  problem. 

The  most  startling  and,  I  submit,  in- 
excusable evidence  of  the  need  to  end 
this  situation  becomes  clear  when  we 
contrast  the  wealth  of  these  privileged 
few  with  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farm  program  pajmients 
of  $5,000  or  more  were  made  in  1968  to 
2,164  cotton  producers  in  the  11  delta 
counties  of  Mississippi,  totaling  in  ex- 
cess of  $49  million. 

Yet  31,400  families,  about  40  percent  of 
the  approximately  79,500  families  in 
these  11  counties,  were  classified  as  poor, 
having  incomes  of  less  than  $2,900  in 
1966,  according  to  official  economic  sur- 
veys. Expenditures  for  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Programs  for  these  poor 
families  averaged  about  $400  per  family 
and  totaled  less  than  $13  million  in  fiscal 


year  1969.  This  is  little  more  thsui  one- 
fourth  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  2.164 
wealthiest  corporations,  landowners  and 
farmers  in  these  11  delta  counties.  Can 
any  of  us  here  justify  this  appalling  im- 
balance in  our  priorities? 

Recent  USDA  publications  report  that 
the  entire  Mississippi  delta  area,  consist- 
ing of  43  counties  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  has  been  char- 
acterized as  the  largest  single  poverty 
area  in  the  United  States.  The  region  is 
also  characteristic  of  some  of  the  most 
extreme  types  of  poverty  found  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  contrast  I  have  drawn  is  be- 
tween only  a  handful  of  wealthy  farmers 
and  the  great  numbers  of  poor  in  the 
delta.  It  does  not  involve  the  overwhelm- 
ing niamber  of  small  and  medium-sized 
farmers.  The  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  just 
prepared  a  table,  which  I  will  include  at 
the  close  of  these  remarks,  showing  that 
only  1.3  percent  of  all  farm  producers 
will  be  affected  by  my  proposed  ceiling 
of  $10,000  per  crop.  In  Mississippi  itself 
only  3.5  p>ercent  of  all  producers  will  be 
affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
a  limitation  on  giant  farm  subsidies  will, 
by  Itself,  materially  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  these  desperate  citizens  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 

But  the  amendment  I  have  proposed  to 
limit  these  subsidies  to  $10,000  per  crop 
will  save  up  to  $338  million — funds  that 
clearly  could  be  put  to  better  use  helping 
the  rural  poor. 

We  will  not  have  these  fimds  if  we 
have  no  limitation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances— with  acreage  controls  lifted  and 
the  set-aside  adopted — our  British 
friends  at  the  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  and 
all  of  the  giant  cotton  interests  will  reap 
further  bonanzas. 

I  submit  we  can  no  longer  justify  the 
glaring  inequity  of  a  farm  program  that 
has  rightly  been  described  as  socialism 
for  the  rich  and  capitalism  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  confident  we 
in  the  House  will  not  go  down  this  road, 
I  hope  these  remarks  have  helped  make 
clear  where  it  would  take  us. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  PAYMENTS  OF  $10,000  OR  MORE  FR3VI  COTrjl  F£ED  G^\M>  ftN3  W^E^r  PR)-,n^;  AN3  ALL  PRODJCERS  RECEIVING  PAYMENTS.  BY  STATES.  1969 
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.1 
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Total  United  states.. 


17.008        8.378        6.797       32.183  2,517,304 


1.3 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CONGRESS  AIMS  AT  ORGANIZED 
CRIME'S  MONEYBAGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poft)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday 
Star  on  May  24  carried  an  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  ""Congress  Aims  at  Orga- 
nized Crime's  Moneybags,"  which  deals 
with  the  adverse  financial  effects  pas- 
sage of  certain  pending  crime  bills  would 
have  on  organized  crime.  The  bills  de- 
scribed in  the  article  are  H.R.  15073  and 
S.  3678  which  deal  with  the  disclosure 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts;  and 
H.R.  10312.  which  I  introduced  on  April 
19,  1969,  and  title  DC  of  S.  30  which  deals 
with  racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt 
organizations. 

Through  the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank 
accounts  organized  criminals  can  evade 
paying  income  tax  and  finance  their 
numerous  illicit  activities  such  as  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  smuggling,  black  mar- 
ket currency  operations,  and  illegal  trad- 
ing in  gold.  The  profits  from  these  crim- 
inal activities  often  go  into  secret  for- 
eign bank  accounts  only  to  wind  up  in 
the  United  States  for  investment  in  legit- 
imate businesses.  The  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  foreign  bank  account  meas- 
ures would  fiirnish  Important  leads  on 
the  organized  criminals  who  are  using 
secret  foreign  accounts  to  further  their 
nefarious  aims. 

As  the  Star  article  points  out,  the  aim 
of  title  EX  of  S.  30  and  of  UJR.  15073  is 
to  remove  the  leaders  of  organized  crime 
from  their  sources  of  economic  power. 
These  proposals  would  make  it  unlawful 
to  use  income  from  "racketeering  activ- 
ity""  to  buj"  an  interest  in  or  establish  a 
business  in  interstate  commerce.  It  would 
also  be  unlawful  to  acquire  or  ooerate 
such  an  enterprise  through  a  "pattern"' 
of  racketeering  activity.  Any  organized 
criminal  who  goes  into  legitimate  busi- 
ness with  racketeering  money  and  meth- 
ods could  be  fined  up  to  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned up  to  20  fears,  or  both.  More 
importantly,  however,  a  convicted  rack- 
eteer could  be  made  to  give  up  his  busi- 
ness by  criminal  or  civil  forfeiture.  Un- 
der criminal  forfeiture  provisions  such 
an  individual  would  lose  his  business  to 
the  Government.  Under  civil  forfeiture 
provisions,  similar  to  antitrust  provisions 
and  novel  as  a  method  of  combatting  or- 
ganized crime,  a  convicted  racketeer 
would  be  ordered  to  divest  himself  of  the 
business  and  not  to  return  to  it  under 
another  name  or  in  a  different  part  of 
the  country. 

S.  30,  of  which  title  IX  is  an  integral 
part,  was  subjected  to  lengthy  indepth 
hearings  and  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
January  23,  1970.  by  the  near  unanimous 
vote  of  73  to  1.  The  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  No.  5  conducted  hearings 
on  S.  30  last  week  and  is  due  to  resume 
further  hearings  May  27  for  1  day,  and 
have  scheduled  a  2 -day  session  for  June 
10  and  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  vital  and  neces- 
sary pieces  of  legislation  in  our  battle 
against  organized  crime.  The  President 
has  asked  for  expeditious  passage  of  or- 
ganized crime  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  this  year  give  law  enforce- 


ment these  additional  tools  to  combat  the 
forces  of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  newspaper  article  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  24, 
1970) 

Congress    Aims    at    Orcani2xd    Crime's 

monetbacs 

(By  Miriam  Ott«nberg) 

Two  measures  now  moving  through  Con- 
gress could  deeil  organized  crime's  overlords 
the  body  blow  they  fear  most — right  In  their 
overstuffed  moneybags. 

Although  the  bills  come  from  different 
committees.  It's  their  combined  effect  that 
counts.  One  would  force  Americans  to  dis- 
close how  much  money  they've  socked  away 
In  secret  foreign  bank  accounts.  The  other 
would  get  the  tainted  money  of  the  mobsters 
out  of  legitimate  business. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  foreign 
bank  account  measure  could  provide  im- 
portant leads  to  the  racketeers  now  funnel- 
ling their  millions  out  of  Illegal  gambling, 
loan  sharking  and  narcotics  into  Swiss  bank 
accounts  and  from  there  Into  legitimate 
business. 

Both  measures  are  pioneering  efforts  to 
protect  honest  people  from  what  organized 
crime  can  do  to  them.  Most  of  organized 
crime's  proflt-maklng  crimes  are  the  kind 
with  willing  victims — dope  addicts,  gamblers, 
borrowers  from  loan  sharks.  But  people  dont 
willingly  consent  to  what  organized  crime 
can  do  and  is  doing  to  them  in  the  market 
place.  They  don't  like  shoddy,  often  counter- 
felt  products  or  prices  forced  down  to  get  rid 
of  honest  businessmen  and  then  ptished  up 
higher  than  ever.  They  like  to  be  able  to 
choose  where  they  buy,  not  to  have  one  prod- 
uct cr  one  service  forced  on  them. 

And  as  taxpayers.  If  they  knew  about  It, 
they  would  resent  the  people  in  and  out  of 
organized  crime  who  manage  to  duck  pay- 
ing taxes  on  the  greatest  of  their  gains  by 
banking  them  In  a  numbered  Swiss  account 
or  In  the  Bahamas  or  amy  other  country 
where  bank  accounts  are  shrouded  in  secrecy. 

To  lift  that  veil  of  secrecy  for  American 
taxpayers,  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
will  open  hearings  June  8  on  legislation 
bringing  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  under 
greater  public  scrutiny.  Similar  legislation 
has  cleared  the  House  Banking  Committee 
and  now  awaits  House  action. 

BUSINESS    PARASITES 

As  for  ridding  legitimate  business  of  its  Il- 
legitimate parasites,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  opened  hearings  last  week  on  the 
Senate-passed  Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 

A  key  section  of  that  99-page  anti-crime 
package  has  as  its  target  "racketeer  influ- 
enced and  corrupt  organizations."  It  would 
be  against  the  law  to  use  Income  from  "rack- 
eteering activlty"to  buy  an  Interest  In  or  es- 
tablish a  business  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  would  likewise  be  unlawful  to  ac- 
quire or  operate  such  an  enterprise  through 
a  "pattern"  of  racketeering  activity. 

"Racketeering  activity"  Is  defined  In  terms 
of  the  laws  characteristically  violated  by 
members  of  organized  crime — murder,  kid- 
naping, gambling,  arson,  robbery,  bribery,  ex- 
tortion, narcotics  trafficking,  counterfeiting, 
embezzlement,  fraud  and  white  slave  traffic. 

By  "pattern"  the  bill  refers  to  two  or  more 
racketeering  acts,  one  of  which  must  have 
occtirred  after  the  measure  becomes  law.  The 
other  could  have  taken  place  many  years 
earlier  but  there  must  be  a  close  relationship 
between  the  two.  As  sponsors  of  the  measure 
point  out,  the  fact  that  a  mobster  hasn't 
been  caught  all  these  years  shows  his  means 
of  cloaking  his  crimes  have  been  virtually 
Impenetrable  and  therefore  more  dangerous 
to  the  community. 
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Any  racketeer  who  goes  into  legitimate 
business  with  his  racketeering  money  and 
methods  could  be  fined  »25.000  or  Imprisoned 
up  to  20  years.  But  more  Important  to  his 
crime  "family"  is  the  loss  of  his  business,  and 
the  pending  bill  has  two  alternative  ways  of 
seeing  to  that. 

One  is  by  way  of  criminal  forfeiture.  The 
convicted  racketeer  would  lose  his  business 
to  the  government. 

The  other  route — brand  new  In  dealing 
with  organized  crime — Is  civil  forfeiture,  sim- 
ilar to  antitrust  proceedings.  The  court  could 
order  the  racketeer  to  divest  himself  of  the 
business  and  not  to  return  to  the  business 
under  another  name  or  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  The  racketeer  wouldn't  lose  his 
money  but  the  community  would  be  freed 
of  the  racket-dominated  business. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan,  D-Ark.,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  measure  he  sponsored,  noted 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  used  the  same 
anti-trust  remedy  to  force  DuPont  to  give 
up  Its  General  Motors  ownership  "almost 
without  regard  for  the  economic  conse- 
quences." 

If  the  court  could  do  that  to  DuPont.  Mc- 
Clellan commented,  "then  It  must  surely 
follow  that  removal  of  criminal  elements 
from  the  organizations  of  our  society  by 
divestiture  Is  Justified." 

The  goal  is  to  remove  the  leaders  of  orga- 
nized crime  from  their  sources  of  economic 
power,  rather  than  Just  remove  the  leaders 
and  leave  the  racket-dominated  business  to 
flourish  under  their  successors. 

As  President  Nixon  commented  in  his  or- 
ganized crime  message  last  year:  "As  long 
as  the  property  of  organized  crime  remains, 
new  leaders  will  step  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  those  we  Jail." 

That  property  runs  Into  fcilUons.  nobody 
knows  Just  how  many  billions  because  most 
of  the  wheels  of  organized  crime  hide  be- 
hind ""fronts"  or  "nominees"  while  putting 
their  profits  into  secret  banl^  accounts. 

Just  counting  reported  business  interests, 
a  survey  In  one  mldwestern  city  shows  rack- 
eteers in  that  city  control  or  have  large 
interests  In  89  businesses  with  total  assets 
of  more  than  $800  million  and  annual  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  8900  million. 

William  A.  Kolar,  director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Intelligence  Division,  re- 
ported a  new  study  of  1500  leading  racketeers 
shows  80  per  cent  of  them  admittedly  were 
engaged  in  some  form  of  legitimate  business. 

Of  course,  he  added,  nobody  knows  the 
extent  of  their  hidden  interests.  Uncovering 
them  would  take  a  lot  more  manpower  than 
the  1,800  men  now  assigned  to  IRS  Intelli- 
gence. 

Of  the  1,800  special  agents,  only  25  per- 
cent devote  their  efforts  to  organized  crime 
work  because  of  the  need  to  Investigate  a 
substantial  number  of  tax  frauds  not  involv- 
ing racketeers. 

Kolar.  who  is  retiring  this  month  after 
26  years  of  federal  investigative  assignments 
beginning  with  the  FBI,  said  one  of  the 
major  problems  he  t&ced  as  director  of  IFIS 
intelligence  was  trying  to  track  down  the 
hidden  money  of  the  racketeers  who  infil- 
trated legitimate  business.  He's  leaving  gov- 
ernment to  Join  Winianfi  Hundley,  former 
c.Tlef  of  the  Justice  Department's  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section,  and  Robert 
Peloquln,  who  headed  the  government's  first 
sTike  force  against  organized  crime.  In  a 
new  enterprise.  International  Intelligence 
Inc.  Their  mission  will  be  to  help  business- 
men protect  themselves  against  racketeer 
ra:ie-overs. 

THE    METHODS 

Kolar  cited  these  methods  used  by  orga- 
nl-prt  crime  to  acquire  control  of  legitimate 
^u^■iness,  methods  the  proposed  legislation 
'.  ;  designed  to  block : 

' .  Racketeers  make  outrlsht  buys  of  legit- 
■  i:\te  businesses,  using  the  untaxed  profits 
f-;m  gambling  ($6  billion  to  $7  billion  an- 
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nually);  narcotics  (8350  million);  loan 
sharking  (8350  million);  prostitution  (8225 
million)  and  untaxed  liquor  (8150  million). 

2.  They  "accept"  business  interests  In  pay- 
ment of  the  owner's  gambling  debts.  The 
owner  of  a  beer  distributing  firm  with  an 
uncontrollable  urge  to  gamble  at  first  paci- 
fied his  gambling  creditors  by  letting  them 
use  his  company  offices  as  the  headquarters 
of  their  lottery  operation.  Eventually,  the 
mobsters  gained  control  of  the  company. 

3.  They  gain  control  by  foreclosing  their 
usurious  loans,  which  had  been  made  with 
tmtaxed  illegal  income.  IRS  has  evidence 
showing  how  the  mob  took  over  several 
brokerage  houses  through  foreclosing  loans. 
They  used  the  brokerage  firms  to  promote 
the  sale  of  fraudulent  stock  in  a  swindle 
which  cost  the  public  more  than  82  million. 

4.  They  use  extortion,  threats,  beatings, 
bombings  or  the  sly  mention  of  an  under- 
world "enforcer"  to  terrorize  businessmen 
Into  giving  up  their  business  or  accepting  the 
product  or  service  they  force  uj)on  him. 

In  a  typical  case,  a  large  food  chain  suffered 
more  than  810  million  worth  of  arson  damage 
and  two  store  managers  were  murdered  be- 
cause organized  crime  wanted  the  chain  to 
stock  a  brand  of  detergent  distributed  by  a 
racketeer-operated    agency. 

The  V.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  cited  that 
case  in  Its  recently  compiled  "Desk  Book  on 
Organized  Crime,"  which  was  Issued  to  help 
businessmen,  their  families  and  their  com- 
munities protect  themselves  from  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  organized  crime. 

The  Desk  Book  cites  these  practices  of 
racketeer-dominated  companies: 

Bribing  inspectors  to  accept  defective  con- 
struction materials,  threatening  pharmacists 
as  part  of  a  "sales  pitch"  for  mob-distributed 
and  often  counterfeit  prescription  drugs,  set- 
ting fires  to  stores  which  balk  at  buying 
racketeer-promoted  products,  corrupting 
public  officials  to  obtain  local,  state  and 
federal  contracts,  counterfeiting  state  and 
federal  tax  stamps. 

Typical  of  a  hoodlum-bossed  business  In 
operation  is  the  case  of  a  New  York  trucking 
company  controlled  by  John  A.  Maslello,  a 
Cosa  Nostra  "soldier"'  and  leading  loan  shark. 
Indicted  with  his  son,  a  racket  associate,  and 
four  postal  officials  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  bribery. 

The  postal  officials  were  accused  of  taking 
bribes  from  Maslello  to  overlook  complaints 
about  service  under  mail  trucking  contracts 
worth  $2  million  awarded  to  firms  controlled 
by  Maslello  and  others. 

The  criminal  habits  and  attitudes  which 
the  McClellan  bill  strives  to  get  out  of  the 
marketplace  are  refiected  In  the  activities 
of  some  offspring  of  Mafia  bosses.  Salvatore 
"Bill"  Bonanno.  son  of  former  Mafia  boss 
Joseph  "Joe  Bananas"  Bonanno,  was  con- 
victed of  mall  fraud  and  conspiracy  for  using 
a  Diner's  Club  credit  card  extorted  from  a 
New  York  travel  agent.  Soon  after  a  store 
seized  the  card  from  Bonanno,  the  hench- 
man with  whom  Bonanno  had  conspired  to 
get  the  card  was  short  to  death  in  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  J.  Colombo,  Jr.,  son  of  the  reputed 
Brooklyn  Mafia  boss,  was  arrested  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  charged  with  two  others  of  con- 
spiring to  melt  down  $500,000  In  U.S.  sliver 
coins  and  sell  the  silver.  The  senior  Colombo 
is  awaiting  trial  on  Income  tax  evasion 
charges. 

.\though  no  one  in  law  enforcement  knows 
the  extent  of  organized  crime's  Invasion  of 
legitimate  business,  there  are  occasional  In- 
dications of  multl-mllUon-dollar  holdings. 
For  Instance,  various  Mafia  mobs  are  said 
to  control  one  of  the  largest  hotel  chains  In 
the  country,  dominate  a  bank  with  assets 
of  from  $70  to  890  million,  operate  a  com- 
mercial laundry  that  grosses  over  820  million 
yearly,  own  real  estate  Interests  valued  at 
8300  million  and.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 


try, own  nearly  90  percent  of  the  private 
waste-disposal  Industry. 

Often  bankrolling  both  the  legitimate  and 
llle«:ltlmate  activities  of  organized  crime  are 
numbered  accounts  In  Swiss  banks.  It  Is 
known,  for  instance,  that  money  stashed 
away  In  secret  Swiss  accounts  financed  drug 
counterfeiting  operations  which  one  drug 
company  executive  estimated  could  run  to 
nearly  8100  million  annually.  Preparations  of 
underworld  origin  are  said  to  have  been 
found  Intermixed  in  almost  every  type  of 
commonly   prescribed   medication. 

The  secret  bank  accounts  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  heroin  trade.  Money  received  for 
the  sale  of  heroin  In  the  United  States  is 
either  carried  to  Europe  by  a  courier  or  hand 
carried  to  a  New  York  bank  or  money  ex- 
change where  It  Is  forwarded  to  an  account 
In  a  Swiss  bank.  There,  the  money  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  of  the  heroin  supplier. 
Former  U.S.  Atty.  Robert  Morgenthau  cited 
a  recent  heroin  case  where  as  part  of  the 
payoff  for  smuggling  heroin,  8950,000  was 
sent  to  the  Swiss  bank  account  of  a  Pana- 
manian corporation  with  offices  In  Geneva. 
For  organized  crime,  the  secret  bank  ac- 
counts are  used  to  conceal  the  profits  of 
crime  and  to  facilitate  carrying  out  such 
International  crimes  as  nicotics  trafficking, 
smuggling,  black  market  currency  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia  and  Illegal  trading 
in  gold. 

Eugene  T.  Rossldes.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tion, says  there's  strong  evidence  of  a  sub- 
stantial fiow  of  funds  from  U.S.  racketeers, 
particularly  those  associated  with  gambling, 
to  certain  foreign  banks. 

"Some  of  these  funds,"  he  said  recently, 
"appear  to  have  been  brought  back  into  the 
U.S.  under  the  gtUse  of  loans  from  foreign 
sources.  This  may  be  providing  a  substan- 
tial source  of  funds  for  Investment  by  the 
criminal  element  In  legitimate  business  In 
the  United  States." 

"CLEAK    MONET" 

The  mobsters  profit  two  ways.  First,  they've 
got  "clean  money"  to  use  for  their  Invest- 
ment. If  any  Investigator  asks  where  they 
got  the  money  to  start  this  business,  they 
can  say  It's  a  loan.  Second,  they  can  take 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  Interest 
they're  paying  on  the  "loan."  Of  course,  they 
don't  report  the  Interest  their  money  Is  ac- 
cumulating in  its  Swiss  hideaway  and  since 
the  account  Is  secret,  the  government  can't 
prove  they  have  a  cent  there. 

In  addition  to  the  diversion  of  illegally- 
acquired  funds  to  foreign  havens,  secret  ac- 
counts can  be  misused  to  duck  paying  in- 
come taxes  on  large  capital  gains  in  the 
stock  market,  to  violate  the  Eecuritles  laws 
that  are  designed  to  protect  the  stock-buying 
public,  to  push  the  stock  market  up  and 
down  and  to  mask  the  takeover  of  American 
businesses  by  persons  unknown  to  American 
authorities. 

In  testimony  before  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man's  House  Banking  Committee,  Irving  M. 
Pollack,  director  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission's  Division  of  Trading 
and  Markets,  warned  that  cases  already 
known  to  the  SEC  are  not  at  all  atypical 
and  they  suggest  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  furnished  annually  by 
foreign  sources  to  assist  in  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  American  companies. 

One  thing  that's  of  particular  concern 
to  American  authorities  is  the  takeover  of 
American  comjjanles  with  defense  contracts 
by  unknown  Individuals  dealing  through 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

Usually  this  happens  when  controlling 
stock  in  a  company  is  put  up  as  collateral 
on  a  loan  made  by  a  foreign  bank  for  one 
of  Its  secret  customers.  When  the  borrower 
defaults  on  the  loan,  tinknown  Interests  take 
over  the  company. 


Swiss  bankers  are  the  shadowy  figures  be- 
hind an  Increasing  number  of  cases  involv- 
ing major  frauds.  In  one  recent  case,  two 
Swiss  bankers  supplied  hundreds  of  false 
documents  from  a  string  of  sham  companies 
which  helped  an  American  group — Includljjg 
a  Washington  attorney — swindle  the  VS. 
government  and  channel  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion Into  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

Equally  shadowy  are  the  activities  of  a 
long-time  associate  of  Racketeer  Meyer  Las- 
key,  a  former  bootlegger  named  John  Pull- 
man who  Is  said  to  manage  the  fiow  of  Amer- 
ican organized  crime's  millions  Into  Bind  out 
of  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

A  one-time  courier  for  the  mob,  Pullman 
renounced  his  American  citizenship  to  han- 
dle the  mob's  investments  from  his  head- 
quarters In  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  He  stays 
out  of  the  United  States,  out  of  reach  of 
the  subpoenas  that  would  greet  him  here 
from  informatlon-hvmgry  Investigators. 

Money  funneled  to  secret  accounts  In 
Switzerland  often  comes  back  In  the  form 
of  stock  purchases  carried  In  the  name  not 
of  Individuals  but  of  banks.  Last  year  alone, 
foreign  stock  purchases  amounted  to  812.4 
billion  and  sales  reached  810.9  billion. 

Pollack  emphasized  that  during  the  past 
few  years,  legitimate  foreign  Investments 
have  been  welcomed  and  as  a  result  have 
Increased  substantially. 

Aside  from  this  massive  legitimate  foreign 
Investment,  nobody  knows  how  many  of  the 
individuals  for  whom  Swiss  banks  bought  the 
stock  are  violating  two  of  the  key  laws 
created  to  protect  American  Investors — one 
forbidding  "Insider"  trading,  the  other  set- 
ting margin  requirements. 

Some  executives  of  U.S.  corporations, 
barred  by  law  from  trading  In  their  com- 
pany's stock  on  the  basis  of  Inside  Informa- 
tion, are  known  to  be  trading  secretly 
through  their  secret  Swiss  accounts. 

Some  American  investors,  who  would  have 
to  put  in  enough  cash  to  cover  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  stock  they  buy  under 
American  law,  are  buying  shares  throtigh 
numbered  Swiss  accounts  with  as  little  as 
10  percent  down  In  cash. 

Sen.  WilUam  Proxmire.  D-Wis.,  recognized 
the  questionable  foreign  stock  transactions 
when  he  Included  in  his  secret  foreign  bank 
account  bill  two  sections  specifically  dealing 
with  securities. 

One  would  prevent  U.S.  broker -dealers 
from  trading  In  U.S.  securities  In  behalf  of 
a  foreign  bank  or  broker  ur^^ess  the  foreign 
bank  or  broker  discloses  the  Individual  for 
whom  it  is  acting  or  certifies  that  it  is  not 
acting  for  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident.  That 
would  remove  the  cloak  of  secrecy  frcan  the 
foreign  stock  transactions. 

PLAT  BT  RULES 

The  other  section  would  require  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  place  stock  orders  through  foreign 
banks  or  brokers  to  give  the  foreigners  per- 
mission to  disclose  the  person's  identity  to 
the  U.S.  broker -dealer  who  ultimately  han- 
dles the  transaction.  That  permission  would 
allow  the  foreign  banks  or  broker  to  disclose 
the  U.S.  citizen's  Identity  without  violating 
the  foreign  country's  secrecy  laws. 

The  rest  of  the  Proxmire  bill  follows  the 
House  metisure  which  provides: 

Domestic  financial  institutions  would  have 
to  maintain  records  of  checks  and  other 
financial  transactions  under  Treasury  regu- 
lations. 

Unusual  or  sizable  deposits  or  withdrawals 
of  U.S.  currency  would  have  to  be  reported 
by  financial  Institutions  and  individuals 
making  the  deposit  or  withdrawal. 

Moveoients  of  U.S.  currency  Into  or  out  of 
the  country  would  have  to  be  reported  when 
they  exceed  85,000  on  any  one  occasion  or 
810,000  m  any  one  year. 

Individuals  who  have  transactions  with 
foreign  financial  agencies  would  have  to  re- 
port those  transactions. 
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The  penalties  for  violating  the  margin  re- 
quirements on  securities  loans  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  borrower  In  order  to  prevent 
circumvention  by  a  foreign  lender. 

An  Increasing  number  of  Americans — some 
of  them  American  hoodlums — now  own  and 
control  banks  In  Si»-ltzerland  and  the  Baha- 
mas. The  pending  legislation  would  force 
them  to  play  by  some  of  the  same  rules  as 
t.ie  people  who  never  left  home. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  worlds  largest 
producer  of  jet  fuel.  In  1966  the  United 
States  produced  27.267.000  metric  tons 
of  jet  fuel  compared  to  2,190,000  metric 
tons  produced  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  second-ranked  nation. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  STATE  OP 
OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\1ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  feel 
compelled  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  increasing  peril  to  U.S. 
industry  and  its  work  force.  With  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  O.  R  Strack- 
bein,  president  of  the  nationwide  com- 
mittee on  import-export  policy,  I  am  pre- 
senting some  sobering  facts  on  a  decade 
of  US.  trade  deficit. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  a  spec- 
tacular defeat  in  its  foreign  trade  during 
the  past  decade  and  particularly  during 
the  past  few  years. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines 
of  products  we  find  ourselves  in  a  grow- 
ing deficit  position  in  our  trade  with 
other  countries  of  the  world.  So  great  is 
our  general  competitive  disadvantage 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored  or  hid- 
den. Some  dramatic  developments  have 
indeed  surfaced  within  recent  years  to 
underscore  the  blindness  of  a  policy  that 
should  have  been  modified"  before  now. 

A  defeat  such  as  we  have  suffered  In 
the  field  of  trade  would  have  called  for 
the  scalps  of  directors  and  managers  in 
any  other  line  of  endeavor.  A  conspiracy 
of  concealment  and  silence  has  kept  the 
unwelcome  facts  from  the  public. 

This  IS  a  hea\'y  indictment,  all  the 
more  so  because  the  concealment  has 
been  both  unconscionable  and  stubborn, 
running  over  a  period  of  years. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  trade 
trpnds  of  the  ."Jixties: 

Our  exports  to  Japan  from  1960-69 
increased  141.1  percent;  our  imports 
325.4  percent.  Our  exports  to  Wrst  Ger- 
many rose  664  percent,  our  imports 
190.2  percent.  Twenty  percent  of  all  our 
imports  in  1969  came  from  these  two 
countries.  They  took  only  14.8  percent  of 
our  total  exports. 

We  Increased  our  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  by  75.7  percent 


while  our  imports  rose  156.3  percent,  or 
double  our  exports. 

With  respect  to  Italy  our  exports  rose 
76.4  percent  while  we  imported  206.8 
percent  more. 

The  United  Kingdom  increased  her 
sales  to  us  by  113.5  percent  while  our 
sales  to  the  U.  K.  increased  only  57  per- 
cent. 

Our  exports  to  all  of  Asia  increased 
97.4  percent  while  our  imports  swelled 
by  204.1  pel  cent. 

Our  imports  from  the  countries  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association — Eng- 
land. Norway.  Denmark.  Finland,  Swe- 
den. Switzerland  and  Portugal — in- 
creased twice  as  much  as  our  exports  to 
those  countries:  127.2  percent  compared 
with  63.4  percent.  Our  imports  from 
Sweden  rose  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
our  exports  to  her  or  108.2  percent  versus 
43.4  percent. 

The  great  exceptions  were  Canada  and 
Latin  America.  In  the  case  of  Canada, 
largely  because  of  the  automotive  agree- 
ment, both  our  exports  and  imports  in- 
creased greatly.  Exports  rose  239.8  per- 
cent and  imports  258.1  percent. 

Latin  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Argentina,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  showed  a 
depressive  result  from  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  Our  exports  to  Argen- 
tina rose  only  5.3  percent  while  our  im- 
ports increased  58  percent.  Yet  our  ex- 
ports still  exceeded  greatly  our  imports. 
In  the  case  of  Peru  our  exports  grew  only 
13.6  percent  while  our  imports  went  up 
by  71.6  percent.  Our  actual  imports  in 
this  case  were  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
our  exports.  Mexican  sales  to  this  country 
rose  by  132.3  percent  w'hile  our  exports 
to  that  country  rose  a  more  modest  74.1 
percent.  Yet  we  still  had  a  favorable  trade 
balance. 

Our  exports  to  Latin  America  as  a 
whole,  including  the  three  countries 
mentioned,  grew  36.1  percent  while  our 
imports  rose  only  19.4  percent.  In  a  few 
instances  our  imports  show^ed  an  actual 
decline  during  the  decade,  namely,  from 
Chile  and  Venezuela. 

In  our  total  world  trade  our  exports 
increased  84.6  percent  while  our  imports 
went  up  146.0  percent. 

Our  trade  with  all  the  world  except 
Canada  and  Latin  America  showed  a 
sharper  disadvantage.  Our  exports  grew 
81.8  percent  compared  with  an  import 
increase  of  160.8  percent.  In  other  words, 
our  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
outside  of  Canada  and  Latin  America, 
grew  twice  as  fast  as  our  exports  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  America  our  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  raw  materi- 
als and  crude  foodstuffs.  However,  the 
great  increase  registered  in  our  total  im- 
ports in  recent  years  from  all  the  world 
has  occiirred  in  manufactured  goods 
rather  than  in  raw  materials.  Therefore 
Imports  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries accounted  for  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  sharp  rise  in  our  imports  during 
the  past  decade. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  growth  of  our  im- 
ports of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  should  have  occurred.  The  trend 
should  really  be  no  occasion  for  surprise. 
Imports  of  raw  materials  did  indeed  in- 


crease, but  they  rose  from  an  index  of 
100  in  1956-60  to  130  in  1968,  compared 
with  a  rise  from  100  to  402  for  finished 
manufactures.  In  other  words,  imports  of 
the  latter  grew  13  times  as  fast  as  im- 
ports of  raw  materials. 

The  sharply  divergent  trend  is  trace- 
able to  the  relative  labor  content  in  the 
two  forms  of  products.  Raw  materials  in- 
corporate only  the  first  step  or  two  of 
production.  The  amount  of  cheap  labor 
expended  is,  therefore,  the  minimum.  In 
the  case  of  finished  goods  the  full  com- 
plement of  labor  is  incorporated.  This 
might  be  four  or  five  stages  of  production. 
The  savings  on  imports  is,  therefore,  all 
the  greater.  Not  only  Is  there  one  stage 
of  production  at  low  labor  cost  but  sev- 
eral stages.  Therefore,  it  is  of  a  much 
greater  advantage  to  import  finished 
products  compared  with  raw  products, 
because  the  former  have  more  of  the  low- 
cost  labor  in  them. 

Today  about  two-thirds  of  our  imports 
consist  of  manufactured  goods.  Not  many 
j'ears  ago  less  than  a  third  of  all  im- 
ports were  of  this  variety. 

If  Imports  have  grown  so  briskly  com- 
pared with  our  exports,  why  do  we  not 
have  a  foreign  trade  deficit? 

The  answer  is  we  do  have  a  trade  defi- 
cit. It  merely  does  not  so  appear  from 
the  offlcial  trade  statistics  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  That  Depart- 
ment elects  to  count  as  dollar  exports  not 
only  the  goods  that  we  give  away  or  sell 
abroad  at  cut  prices  but  also  those  that 
we  can  export  only  because  of  our  gov- 
ernmental subsidies.  This  practice  swells 
our  exports  unjustifiably.  If  that  prac- 
tice were  stopped  our  merchandise  bal- 
ance would  show  a  deficit.  Also  we  total 
up  our  imports  on  their  foreign  value 
rather  than  what  they  cost  us  landed  at 
our  ports  of  entry.  This  practice  under- 
values our  imports  by  several  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  The  upshot  is  that  our 
trade  deficit  is  in  the  magnitude  of  $5  or 
$6  billion  tn  terms  of  commercial  com- 
petitive trade  Instead  of  having  a  surplus 
as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

These  facts  have  been  concealed  too 
long.  Their  concealment  has  abetted  the 
perpetuation  of  a  trade  policy  that  is 
against  the  national  interest  and  has 
prevented  the  adoption  of  prudent  re- 
straints on  imports  that  will  prevent 
their  running  wild. 

The  great  surge  in  imports  has  been 
explained  by  the  "extraordinary  increase 
in  domestic  demand."  Yet  the  experience 
of  Japan.  West  Germany  and  Italy  thor- 
oughly contradicts  that  explanation. 
Those  countries,  too,  have  experienced  a 
great  expansion  at  home.  In  spite  of  that 
they  nevertheless  also  made  great  strides 
in  their  exports.  Some  other  factor  must 
explain  our  trade  debacle.  Only  those 
who  will  not  see  will  fail  to  perceive  the 
real  reason.  This  is  simply  that  other 
countries,  with  their  new  productive 
technology  and  their  lagging  wages,  can 
and  do  outcompete  us  both  here  and  in 
foreign  markets. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon,  not  in- 
deed, to  reverse  the  trend,  but  to  keep 
the  imports  within  reasonable  bounds 
of  growth — not  a  cutback,  but  a  modera- 
tion— a  bitter  reaction  will  set  in,  not 


only  among  the  manufacturers,  growers 
and  producers  who  are  being  injured, 
but  by  labor  as  well.  The  latter  is  already 
showing  Signs  of  unrest  from  this  source. 
National  imions  that  formerly  supported 
the  freer  trade  policy  are  shifting  their 
position  because  they  see  in  unregulated 
imports  the  evaporation  not  only  of  ac- 
tual jobs  but  of  potential  jobs  upon  which 
the  employment  of  their  members  de- 
pends in  the  future. 

Such  favorable  trade  balance  as  we 
do  still  enjoy  in  some  sectors  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  products,  most  nota- 
bly, and  preponderantly,  machinery,  in- 
cluding automobiles,  aircraft,  and  com- 
puters. In  1969  we  exported  $6.6  billion 
more  in  this  category  than  we  imported. 
Chemical  exports  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  were  also  in  a  surplus  position. 

Machinery  exports,  both  electrical  and 
nonelectrical,  have  indeed  continued  at 
a  high  pace,  thanks  largely  to  our  heavy 
investments  in  branch  plants  abroad, 
but  imports  have  been  gaining  impres- 
sively. In  1960  we  exported  4.7  times  as 
much  machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment as  we  imported.  In  1969  the  ratio 
was  considerably  less  than  2  to  1.  This 
is  by  far  the  heaviest  single  item  in  our 
exports.  In  1969  it  was  43  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  The  1960-69  trend  has 
continued.  Exports  of  machinery  ex- 
clusive of  transport  equipment  grew 
46.2  percent  since  1965  through  1969,  but 
imports  rose  154  percent,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  rapidly,  in  this  5-year 
period. 

In  other  manufactured  goods  our  ex- 
ports rose  from  $3.8  billion  in  1960  to 
only  $7.0  billion  in  1969.  During  the  same 
period  imports  of  other  manufactured 
goods  ra<;e  from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to 
$12.0  billion  in  1969.  In  other  words,  ex- 
ports of  this  class  of  wide  variety  of 
products  rose  83  percent;  imports  rose 
163  percent.  Among  the  products  in- 
cluded in  this  broad  class  of  products  are 
iron  and  steel  mill  products,  shoes,  paper 
and  manufactures,  textiles,  clothing, 
glass,  glassware  and  pottery,  clocks  and 
watches,  nails,  screws,  nuts  and  bolts, 
toys  and  athletic  goods,  rubber  and  plas- 
tic manufactures,  bicycles,  bicycle  parts, 
motor  scooters,  hand  tools,  plywood, 
cameras,  musical  instruments,  radio  and 
TV  sets,  phonographs  and  records,  musi- 
cal instruments,  sound  recorders,  optical 
goods,  et  cetera.  In  this  group  as  a  whole 
we  suffered  a  deficit  of  $5  billion  in  1969, 
even  when  imports  are  tabulated  on  their 
foreign  value  rather  than  landed  at  ovu- 
ports  of  entry. 

In  agricultural  products  we  have  im- 
port problems  in  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
citrus  fruits,  canned  olives  and  mush- 
rooms, meat,  lamb,  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, honey,  mink,  fish,  oysters,  crab- 
meat,  flowers,  et  cetera.  In  minerals  we 
have  a  trade  deficit  in  petroleum,  copper, 
lead  and  zinc,  bauxite  and  aluminum. 
Added  to  manufactured  goods  and  agri- 
cultural products  the  total  deficit  far 
outstrips  the  surplus  in  machinery  and 
chemicals. 

Employment  in  the  lines  of  products 
constituting  these  other  manufactured 
goods  exceeds  employment  in  the  limited 
lines  in  which  our  exports  have  been  en- 


.loying    a   surplus,    by    some   2    million 
workers. 

Our  national  policy  is  therefore  in  the 
posture  of  helping  one  broad  industry — 
machinery  and  transport  equipment,  in 
which  our  lead  is  narrowing  ominously 
in  any  events— at  the  expense  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  industries  wherein  imports 
are  overrunning  our  market  almost  at 
will. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  narrowing  of  the 
export  sui-plus  in  machinery  and  trans- 
port equipment,  as  noted  previously,  the 
exceedingly  unstable  foundation  of  our 
fictitious  overall  surplus  provides  little 
ground  for  confidence. 

Moreover,  since  duties  will  be  cut  still 
fiu-ther  under  the  Kennedy  Round,  the 
outlook  for  improvement  of  our  trade 
position  must  be  regarded  as  bleak. 

The  reduction  of  our  tariff  has  gone 
so  far,  and  since  its  resurrection  Is  hardly 
probable,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
relief. 

Imports  of  optical  goods,  which  are 
your  immediate  concern,  have  followed 
a  rather  common  pattern.  You  have  been 
losing  out  in  terms  of  the  share  of  domes- 
tic consumption  supplied  by  your  com- 
panies. In  the  case  of  lenses  you  have 
seen  imports  come  from  some  7  or  8 
percent  of  domestic  consumption  as  re- 
cently as  1965  to  some  18  percent  in  1969. 

Imports  of  frames  which  had  already 
taken  22  percent  of  your  market  in  1965 
rose  to  about  33  percent  in  1969. 

In  each  instance  the  invasion  of  im- 
poi-ts  has  been  relentless;  and  there  is 
nothing  now  on  the  scene  to  suggest  that 
the  penetration  will  not  proceed  toward 
greater  deprivation  of  our  market. 

The  tariff  would  not,  in  any  case,  be  of 
much  help,  unless  it  were  raised  to  seem- 
ingly exorbitant  levels,  because  of  the  low 
unit  cost  of  foreign  producers,  especially 
the  Japtuiese. 

We,  therefore,  seek  a  different  means 
of  holding  imports  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Recently,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  that  would  accom- 
plish a  moderation  of  imports.  This  leg- 
islation which  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Russell  Long,  ha^ 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  some  65 
Members,  among  them,  four  committee 
chairmen.  It  is  called  the  Fair  Interna- 
tional Trade  bill. 

This  bill  would  establish  ceilings  on 
imports  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
imports  from  running  wold.  It  would  gen- 
erally accept  levels  of  imports  but  would 
hold  future  penetration  to  a  growth  on  a 
par  with  the  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  same  product.  Tliis 
might  be  10  percent,  15  percent,  30  per- 
cent, 40  percent,  or  more  of  our  market, 
depending  on  the  penetration  already 
achieved. 

Import  quotas  would  be  imposed  only 
if  Imports  should  break  through  the  ceil- 
ing for  a  period  of  6  months. 

If  the  ceiling  principle  is  adopted,  do- 
me.stic  industries  would  be  assured  of 
holding  a  fair  share  of  the  domestic 
market,  no  matter  how  low  the  foreign 
production  costs.  The  notion  that  imports 
should  be  given  priority  over  domestic 
production  to  the  extent  of  bulldozing 


the  jobs  of  our  workers  out  of  the  way 
and  leaving  it  up  to  us  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  repair  the  wreckage  by  a 
system  of  adjustment  assistance  is  whol- 
ly unjustifiable  philosophy  and  repre- 
sents an  amazingly  harsh  attitude  in 
point  of  pubhc  policy. 

That  foreign  producers  should  be  able 
to  pay  wages  that  would  be  illegal  in 
this  country  and  then  build  a  destruc- 
tive trade  on  that  basis  with  the  blessing 
of  our  Government,  seems  incredible. 
Yet.  that  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  ad- 
justment assistance.  It  proceeds  on  the 
wholly  untenable  assiunption  that  if  an 
American  producer  cannot  compete  with 
imports  he  is  necessarily  inefQcient.  He 
is  guilty  without  tri£il.  and  must  take 
the  consequences.  Yet  on  a  relative  effi- 
ciency basis,  which  is  to  say,  output  per 
man-hour  or  per  man-year,  American 
Industry  continues  to  lead  the  world. 
This  lead  is  shrinking,  however,  and  the 
low  foreign  wages  combined  with  rising 
foreign  technological  productirtty  pro- 
duces the  foreign  competitive  advantage. 

We  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own  in- 
dustrially in  this  type  of  competitive  cli- 
mate. The  fact  of  our  competitive  defeat 
from  the  persistence  of  lower  foreign 
wages  can  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
sleight-of-hand  trade  statistics.  The 
trend  of  rising  imE>orts  will  force  a  re- 
casting of  our  obsolete  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  read  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Strackbein  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

April  9.  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  my  Impression 
that  the  Presidency  Is  Inadequately  informed 
and  therefore  misinformed  on  the  competi- 
tive state  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Accordingly  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of 
a  speech  I  am  scheduled  to  make  before  the 
Optical  Mantifacturers  Association  iu  a  few 
days.  It  la  entlUed  "A  Decade  of  tJ.S.  Trade 
Defeat."  The  speech  Is  self-explanatory:  but 
in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  on  your  time 
I  shall  present  here  a  very  brief  account  of 
Its  principal  points: 

1.  Contrary  to  offlcial  foreign  trade  sta- 
tistics the  United  States  has  for  several  years 
run  a  deficit  In  our  merchandise  Import-ex- 
port account.  This  deficit.  In  terms  of  private 
commercial  competitive  trade.  Is  In  the  ar- 
nual  magnitude  of  some  $5  billion. 

2.  We  do  indeed  enjoy  a  surplus  In  a  lim- 
ited category  or  two  ol  goods.  In  1969  this 
surplus  was  some  $8  billion,  concentrated 
overwhelmingly  In  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  and.  to  a  much  lesser  extent.  In 
chemicals.  Imports,  however,  have  been  ris- 
ing several  times  as  rapidly  as  exports  in  the 
machinery  sector  during  the  past  decade. 
This  handsome  surplus  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  disappear  in  a  few  years. 

3.  With  respect  to  nearly  all  "Other  Manu- 
factured Goods"  we  Incurred  a  deficit  of 
some  $5  billion  in  1969.  The  products  In- 
clude steel,  textiles,  footwear,  glass,  pottery, 
radio  tnd  TV  seu,  plywood,  bicycles,  musi- 
cal Instruments,  optical  goods,  toys  and  ath- 
letic goods,  rubber  and  plastic  manufactures, 
screws  and  bolts,  hand  tools,  clocks  and 
watches,  etc. 

4.  If  the  deficit  in  certain  agricultural 
products  Is  Included,  such  as  tomatoes,  straw- 
berries, citrus  fruit,  muchrooms.  fish,  olives, 
meat,  mink;  as  well  as  certain  minerals,  such 
as  petroleum,  lead  and  zinc,  copper  and 
bauxite,  the  surplus  enjoyed  in  machinery 
exports  is  swamped. 
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5.  Employment  in  the  so-called  "Other 
Manufactured   Goods"    mentioned    above   or 

MUcellaneous  Manufactured  Articles."  both 
as  clas3iaed  by  the  Census  Bureau,  exceeds 
employment  In  the  narrow  sector  In  which  we 
enjoy  the  export  surplus  described  above,  by 
about  2  million  workers.  When  the  export 
surplus  In  machinery  disappears  we  will  be 
at  bedrock  of  a  foreign  trade  disaster. 

6.  Imports  of  manufactured  goods  now  ac- 
count for  about  65'^r  of  our  total  Imports, 
compared  with  only  about  30  fifteen  year 
ago. 

7.  Importation  of  manufactured  goods  of- 
fers our  Importers  the  most  attractive  bar- 
gain since  these  goods  incorporate  all  the 
steps  of  the  manufacturing  process,  which 
may  be  three  to  five.  The  cheap  labor  advan- 
tage is  thus  magnified  compared  with  the 
Importation  of  raw  materials,  which  do  not 
go  beyond  one  or  two  of  the  steps  of  produc- 
tion Little  wonder  that  Imports  of  finished 
goods  have  left  the  Imports  of  raw  materials 
far  behind 

8.  The  incontestable  competitive  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers  In 
this  market  rests  on  nothing  more  mysteri- 
ous than  the  lower  level  of  wages  they  pay, 
coupled  with  the  fast-rising  productivity 
that  has  come  from  technological  advance- 
ment and  adoption  of  mass  production  meth- 
ods abroad. 

9.  Looking  to  the  tarlfT.  which  on  the  aver- 
age is  down  80%  from  Its  level  of  35  years 
ago.  as  a  defense  is  unrealistic.  Also  to  rely 
on  adjustment  assistance  Is  to  vacate  our 
productive  faclUUes  with  their  workers  In 
favor  of  a  form  of  competition  that  derives 
Its  advantage  principally  from  the  simple 
fact  that  foreign  producers  pay  wages  that 
wotUd  be  Illegal  in  this  country.  This  fact 
should  be  weighed  carefully  In  any  assess- 
ment of  inefficiency  of  our  producers  tind 
manufacturers  who  In  fact  continue  to  lead 
the  world  in  productivity.  Fairness  demands 
that  the  unequal  burden  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count and  that  we  do  not  penalize  ovir  in- 
dustries and  workers  for  complying  with 
labor  standards  imposed  by  the  Oovemment 
In  response  to  the   wishes  of  the  electorate 

10  As  the  tide  of  Imports  rises  we  need 
a  ceiling  over  them  In  specific  Instances,  de- 
signed to  share  our  market  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  permitting  Imports  to  grow  with  our 
economy,  but  denying  them  the  license  to 
run  wild  while  trampling  over  our  estab- 
lished labor  standards. 

I  shall  be  ready  on  request  to  substanti- 
ate   more    fully    this   outline    of    our    trade 
position. 
With  assurances  of  my  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbein, 

Pretident. 


H  R.  17725— LEGISLATION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE THAT  ALL  FEDERALLY  AS- 
SISTED CHILD  DAY-CARE  PRO- 
GRAMS SHALL  PROVIDE.  AS  A 
PART  OF  SUCH  PROGRAM.  NUTRI- 
TIONAL MEALS  AND  PREVENTIVE. 
DIAGNOSTIC,  AND  EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  F.\rbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  17725. 
that  would  provide  children  attending 
federally  assisted  day-care  centers  with 
three  balanced  meals  a  day.  if  needed. 
and  free,  regular  medical  checkups,  and 
medical  care. 

The  sympathy  of  the  whole  Nation 
has  been  aroused  by  the  so-called  hunger 


hearings.  Studies  showing  that  the  lack 
of  simple,  wholesome  food  produces  de- 
fects in  children,  the  consequences  of 
which  influence  their  entire  lives,  have 
horrified  many.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  most  precious  single  resource  of 
our  Nation  is  its  youth.  It  Is  a  resource 
that  we  dare  not  neglect  or  carelessly 
squander.  I  believe  my  bill  will  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  by  helping  to  assure  that  children 
will  not  be  prevented,  by  physical  handi- 
caps caused  by  hunger,  from  making 
their  rightful  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

The  text  of  K.R.  17725  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
Federal  funds  shall  be  used,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  contracts,  to  meet  or 
assist  m  meeting,  the  cost  of  a  child  day- 
care program,  unless  the  progrsLm  provides 
( 1 )  a  complete  meal  for  each  child  present 
In  the  day-care  center  during  mealtimes 
(unless  provided  such  meal  at  his  home), 
and  (2)  appropriate  medical  services  for  all 
children  being  cared  for. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
which  shall  be  observed  by  all  Federal  of- 
ficers and  agencies  carrying  on  programs  of 
assistance  for  child  day-care  programs.  Such 
regulations  shall  (1)  prescribe  standards 
with  respect  to  the  tyj)e,  quality,  and  amount 
of  food  which  must  be  provided,  and  (2) 
the  medical  ser\ices  which  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  medical  care  so  required  shall  be 
of  a  diagnostic,  preventive,  or  emergency 
character  only. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  that  the  funds 
available  for  any  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  day-care  programs  are  Insufficient 
to  permit  compliance  with  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall,  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  make  available  to  the 
Federal  officer  or  agency  concerned  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  compli- 
ance with  this  Act. 


ENVIRONMENT 


<Mr.  ASPINALL  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  constructive  Members 
of  Congress  Is  the  Honorable  John  Kyl, 
Congressman  from  the  Fourth  District 
of  Iowa.  Congressman  Kyl  is  now  serv- 
ing in  his  fifth  term.  During  that  time, 
he  has  been  a  cooperative,  active,  and 
effective  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  He  has  also  served 
most  ably  and  effectively  on  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  which  Commission 
will  deliver  its  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
last  week  of  June  this  year. 

Congressman  Kyl  is  one  of  those  out- 
standing Members  who  does  his  own 
thinking  and.  m  my  opinion,  he  is  almost 
always  to  be  found  in  a  knowledgeable 
and  logical  position.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  people  and  the  conditions 


under  which  people  live,  work,  and  play. 
His  love  for  young  people  is  exceptional. 
His  desire  to  talk  to  them  in  an  under- 
standing manner  is  also  exceptional. 

Recently  he  made  sume  addresses  dur- 
ing Environmental  Week  of  April  20  to 
25  which  have  far  more  constructive 
thinking  than  most  of  the  addresses 
given  during  that  week.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  read  one  of  them  and  I 
wish  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in 
Congress.  Accordingly,  I  have  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  so  that  others 
who  wish  to  share  Mr.  Kyl's  contribu- 
tion may  do  so. 

The  address  follows: 
Address     of     Representative     John     Kyl, 

Fourth    Iowa    District,    Envibonmental 

Week.  April  20-25.  1970 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks  a  various  language."  Indeed.  In  our 
concern  about  our  environment,  there  is  a 
various  language.  Anyone  can  read  any- 
thing into  this  great  crusade.  And  it  is. 
apparently,  a  various  political  Issue,  with 
benefit  to  and  publicity  for  the  practitioner 
varying  directly  with  the  magnitude  of  im- 
pending disaster  prognosticated. 

In  our  deliberations  we  will  deal  with  the 
very  elemental  philosophic  matters  and  we 
will  deal  with  practical  technology — from 
the  poet  to  the  computer.  Some  of  the  most 
elemental,  seemingly  simple  matters,  loom 
large  in  our  considerations.  We  have  to  be- 
gin with  appreciation  that  "the  meanest 
flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do 
often  He  too  deep  for  tears,"  or  that  one  can 
see  "eternity  In  a  grain  of  sand."  We  will 
view  much  that  is  bad.  and  much  for  which 
we  can  be  thankful. 

Our  problems  cannot  be  hidden.  Hope  will 
not  cause  them  to  go  away.  They  will  not 
be  removed  by  protest  or  by  blame-laying. 
This  business  will  not  be  cheap,  and  It  will 
not  be  quick.  And  In  the  end,  our  environ- 
ment will  be  Improved  and  sustained  only 
when  each  of  us  does  our  own  thing  in  our 
own  place. 

The  Job  cannot  be  left  to  George.  Our 
trouble  started   long  before   Oeorge. 

Before  man  came  to  the  world's  stage, 
nature  was  a  changing  thing.  Eind  not  all 
changes  were  environmentally  perfect.  There 
was  a  lack  of  hypocrisy.  The  frog  ate  a  fly  and 
a  fish  ate  the  frog.  A  bear  devoured  the  fish 
and  a  fly.  carrying  disease,  killed  the  bear. 
The  fittest  survived  In  an  accepted,  unchal- 
lenged pattern  of  natural  selection.  The 
earth  was  the  Lord's,  but  it  changed. 

Time  was  when  man  was  a  part  of  nature 
and  he  was  controlled  by  nature — sometimes 
overwhelmed  by  it.  He  was  simply  another 
species  even  though  a  special  creation  of  the 
Almighty.  He  could  think.  In  time,  there 
came  thoughts  of  altering  nature. 

When  the  white  man  came  to  this  con- 
tinent, some  of  our  native  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  changing  nature — for  Instance,  the 
Hohokams,  with  their  amazing  irrigation 
systems.  But  most  were  still  nature's  chil- 
dren. Their  good  gods  were  the  helpful  spirits 
of  gentle  breezes  and  spring  rains  and  the 
buffalo  maker:  and  the  bad  gods  were  ele- 
ments they  feared  and  hated.  By  and  large, 
they  lived  with  nature  and  their  pattern  of 
life  was  to  use.  but  not  to  destroy. 

The  white  man  who  came  to  this  land  was 
a  step  ahead.  He  soon  sought  to  Impose  his 
will  broadly.  The  tree  was  a  barrier  to  agri- 
culture and  an  enemy  of  westward  move- 
ment. So  woodlands  were  destroyed,  some- 
times in  wanton  fashion.  In  Jefferson's  time, 
some  In  our  government  thought  the  three- 
cents  an  acre  we  F>ald  for  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory was  exorbitant  because  that  land 
was  "nothing  but  a  vast  wasteland  of  trees." 
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We  didn't  know  what  other  resources  were 
there,  and  really  didn't  care.  What  we  had 
wanted  was  a  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  rest 
was  secondary. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  from  their  amazing  Odys- 
sey, recognized  the  vastness  and  the  wonders 
of  the  new  land.  But  they  didn't  understand 
the  mysteries  of  oil  and  gas  and  countless 
other  elements  beyond  their  ken.  Then  as  we 
learned  what  we  had  and  how  to  use  It,  our 
resources  seemed  so  inexhatistlble  that  waste 
was  not  a  problem.  Tremendous  rivers  di- 
luted and  carried  away  the  early  wastes  and 
there  was  no  particular  problem.  There  was 
a  happy  attitude  which  seemed  to  say  that 
a  fresh  new  world  would  be  created  with 
each  rising  sun.  It  was  a  familiar  story,  told 
over  and  over  In  the  history  books. 

By  the  time  of  the  homestead  laws,  we  bad 
turned  around  far  enough  to  begin  planting 
trees  Instead  of  burning  them.  Plant  trees — 
get  free  land. 

The  industrial  growth,  and  the  technologi- 
cal revolution  in  turn,  multiplied  our  prob- 
lems, speeded  our  movement,  our  use.  and 
our  degradation  of  the  environment.  And 
finally  comes  the  constructive  concern. 

This  Is  Important.  What  we  did  with  our 
environment  and  our  resources  seemed  to 
be  the  wisest  thing  at  the  given  time.  Today 
we  are  trying  to  make  the  adjustments  and 
repairs  which  seem  wisest  at  this  time.  We 
are  probably  as  a  nation  more  concerned 
with  the  future  and  policies  for  the  futtire. 
mostly  because  we  can  see  the  end  of  the 
resources.  But  remember,  please,  that  we  ue 
not  the  first  with  foresight.  We  are  not  the 
pioneers.  All  who  have  gone  before  us  were 
not  Insensitive  or  stupid.  Already  much  has 
been  done  to  protect  what  Is  good,  and  to 
remedy  what  has  been  degraded  by  man 
through  activity  or  neglect,  and  by  nature 
itself. 

As  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  you  own  770  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  a  third  of  the  land  In  the 
fifty  states.  Most  of  this  will  be  retained. 
You  own  180  million  acres  of  national  forest. 
23  million  acres  of  parks  and  monuments  in 
federal  ownership,  and  a  like  area  dedicated 
to  fish  and  wildlife.  You  own  ten  million 
acres  of  Wilderness,  large  numbers  of  his- 
toric sites,  seashore  areas  such  as  Cape  Cod, 
Hatteras,  Padre  Island,  and  Pt.  Reyes.  We 
have  started  a  system  of  trails,  and  of 
scenic  and  wild  rivers.  We  are  Implementing 
standards  for  water  and  air,  and  controls 
on  wastes  and  noise.  We  have  a  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  which  has  proved  a 
useful  tool  for  expanding  open  space.  We 
have  saved  the  redwoods  and  have  moved  to 
save  and  propagate  endangered  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Without  losing  IdeaUsm,  we  must  be  prac- 
tical. We  cannot,  like  Leacok's  hero,  mount 
the  steed  and  ride  off  madly  In  all  directions. 
The  emotionalism  can  spur  concern,  but  the 
emotion  must  give  way  to  logic  and  reason. 
There  are  practical  illustrations  of  conflict. 

Our  Congressional  mall  from  conservation- 
ists, preservationists,  environmentalists  and 
ecologlsts  has  become  voluminous.  Today  we 
all  fit  those  criteria.  Many  of  these  letters  say 
flatly,  "Don't  let  the  Corps  of  Engineers  build 
one  more  dam.  Keep  our  rivers  wild." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  argument  Is 
about  as  bad  as  argument  In  favor  of  dam- 
ming all  rivers. 

I  lived  on  the  Missouri  River  when  It  was 
really  wild.  It  was  destructive,  muddy,  and 
at  its  best  was  an  unstable  resource. 

Now,  it  is  controlled,  and  it  is  stable  and 
It  Is  useful.  Many  of  the  old  meandering  ox- 
bows have  been  saved  and  Improved  to 
ecological  purity.  The  river  from  St.  Louis  to 
Its  source  Is  being  developed  as  part  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  for  conservation,  rec- 
reation and  historic  memoriallzatlon.  About 
800  specific  sites,  ranging  from  half-acre  pic- 
nic sites  to  a  million,  three  hundred  thou- 


sand-acre wilderness  area,  have  been  desig- 
nated. The  entire  river  is  the  ribbon  of  con- 
tinuity. Large  reservoirs  provide  tremendous 
sources  of  pleasure  and  a  healthy  promotion 
of  desirable  environment.  All  alterations  of 
nature  are  not  bad. 

Our  own  Des  Moines  River  Is  another  case 
in  point.  The  river  downstream  from  the 
dam  Is  no  longer  wild,  but  it  is  natural  and 
it  is  more  beautiful.  It  Is  cleaner.  The  old- 
time  fisherman  proclaims  that  his  pleasure 
Is  more  productive  now  than  In  the  halcyon 
days.  We  had  475,000  ducks  on  the  lake  one 
day  last  fall.  In  six  months  2-lnch  "fry"  be- 
came 24-lnch  Northern  Pike.  Water  quality  Is 
excellent.  But  I  have  a  continuing  battle 
with  allegations  that  the  lake  Is  a  polluted 
cesspool.  Some  of  the  detractors  have  seemed 
disappointed  with  the  wholesome  state  of 
affairs.  The  environmental  crusade  tests  one's 
sincerity.  A  dedicated  naturalist,  who  was 
testing-  '-water  voluntarily  In  his  area's 
streams,  was  asked  how  his  work  was  com- 
ing. "Not  so  good,"  he  responded,  "so  far 
all  I  have  found  is  clean  water." 

But  I  don't  wsuit  to  stop  this  river-dam - 
mlng  story  there.  If  we  bad  started  spending 
this  100  million  dollar  reservoir  outlay  a 
hundred  years  ago  on  small  watershed  and 
soil  conservation  practices,  we  would  have 
Improved  the  upland  where  floodwaters  orig- 
inally fall,  and  would  have  saved  bottom- 
lands for  agriculture — and  perhaps,  repeat, 
perhaps,  would  have  obviated  the  need  for 
the  big  dam.  We  didn't.  Now  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  watershed  work  anyhow  If 
the  reservoir  Is  to  be  of  permanent  value. 
Don't  tinderestlmate  the  unglamorous  soil 
conservation  effort.  Silt  Is  still  the  biggest 
water  polluter.  Further,  the  only  way  to  keep 
natural  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  other  chem- 
icals from  the  water  Is  to  keep  It  on  the 
land — through  soil  conservation  practices. 
We  also  get  letters  telling  us  that  we  must 
not  cut  one  more  tree  in  our  national  forests. 
The  motivation  Is  fine.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
forests  are  not  saved  simply  by  leaving  them 
natural  and  untouched.  Forests  get  old.  They 
die.  They  become  diseased.  They  burn.  I 
have  debated  vrtth  naturalists  who  say  that 
forest  fires  are  sometimes  a  good  thing.  The 
same  persons  argue  against  cutting  any 
timber. 

We  can  harvest  trees,  and  plant,  and  fer- 
tilize, and  otherwise  manage  them  so  that 
we  have  an  Improved,  living  resource  for  the 
multitude  of  values  we  ascribe  to  woodlands. 
The  Important  thing  Is  that  we  must  not  just 
cut  and  forget.  We  must  manage. 

The  business  of  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and 
commercial  fertilizers  offers  a  different  kind 
of  situation.  We  must  worry  about  the  po- 
tential, long-range  effects  of  persistent 
chemicals. 

As  of  this  time,  we  don't  know  the  an- 
swers to  these  worries.  They  are  real  worries. 
But  the  argument  doesn't  all  run  in  one  di- 
rection. 

Insecticides  save  millions  of  lives.  That  is 
a  fact.  Maybe  we  can  find  substitute  con- 
trols with  no  possible  hazards.  We  do  not 
have  them  at  this  time.  We  search. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  established 
human  tolerance  levels  for  only  one  pesticide 
of  the  entire  broad  spectrum.  The  Mrak 
Commission,  an  eminent  group,  reported  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Increased  morbidity 
or  mortality  resulting  from  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. But  It  acknowledged  concerns.  We  Just 
don't  know  the  answers  yet.  We  are  now 
starting  to  establish  a  monitoring  system. 
We  don't  know  If  It  will  work,  and  If  It  does 
work,  we  cannot  anticipate  benefits.  Other 
factors  seem  more  clear. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  housewife  does 

not  want  to  buy  wormy,  blemished  produce. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  will  need  increased 

production  of  food  and  fiber. 

We  know  that  any  element  can  be  used 


indiscriminately  with  harsh,  even  tragic  re- 
sults. But  It  is  not  simply  an  indulgence  in 
rhetoric  to  plead  for  reason  and  for  research 
when  we  cannot  Identify  cause  and  effect. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pressures  and  hazards 
of  modern  life,  we  live  longer.  Nature  flour- 
ishes In  most  places  either  In  spite  of.  or 
because  of,  our  efforts.  Iowa  uses  Immense 
quantities  and  infinite  variety  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals.  Tet,  wildlife  abounds.  So 
far  as  we  can  presently  determine,  our  great- 
est unnatural  enemy  of  the  large  pheasant, 
deer,  possum,  raccoon  and  rabbit  population 
is  the  automobile. 

This  does  not  belittle  concern.  I  share 
the  concern.  I  have  seen  the  real  problems 
and  have  tried  to  study  the  worries  But  I 
plead  for  reason.  We  must  learn  from  the 
past,  but  we  gain  no  Improvement  by  blam- 
ing the  past.  We  need  a  compulsion,  a  zeal, 
a  crusading  spirit.  But  this  is  the  necessary 
prelude  to  the  hard  work  of  improvement. 

This  is  Important  business  to  which  I  give 
complete  dedication.  Because  I  have  been 
Involved  for  so  long  in  environmental  mat- 
ters at  the  same  time  I  have  been  Involved 
In  other  national  considerations  day  after 
day.  I  see  many  potential  benefits  beyond 
the  obvious.  For  Instance.  I  believe  that  In- 
depth  study  of  our  relationship  to  the  uni- 
verse will  help  us  redirect  ouz  national  pri- 
orities. I  believe  It  can  help  us  txirn  our 
attention  from  searching  for  what  we  do 
not  believe,  to  thoughts  and  principles  In 
which  we  do  believe.  I  believe  It  can  help 
gain  a  harmony  for  the  Individual  life  aitd 
for  the  national  life. 

History  will  also  grade  us  on  our  effort  In 
our  time.  History  will  Judge  us,  not  on  our 
words,  but  on  our  deeds — not  on  our  criti- 
cism, but  on  our  work.  Let  us  proceed  with 
that  work. 


NEWSWEEK  DETAHJS  FAILURES 
OP  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  Newsweek  magazine  has  done 
a  series  of  excellent  pieces  on  the  econ- 
omy and  they  have  been  among  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  signs  of  a  major 
recession. 

The  latest  in  this  series  of  economic 
analj'ses  appears  in  the  May  25  issue  of 
Newsweek  entitled  "Hard  Times  1970: 
Facts,  Figures,  and  the  Impact  on 
People." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  excellent  article: 
Hard  Times,  1970:   Facts,  FictTRES,  and  the 
Impact  on  People 

Already  the  seven-month-old  economic 
slowdown  had  lifted  unemployment  back  to 
the  levels  of  five  years  ago.  chewed  into  cor- 
porate profits  and  battered  the  securities 
markets  Into  their  worst  slide  since  World 
War  n.  It  was  not  yet  officially  baptized,  but 
most  consumers — and  a  sour  consensus  of 
bvislnessmen,  too — had  no  trouble  finding  a 
name.  The  name  was  recession. 

This  week's  statistics  made  it  plain  enough 
that  things  were  bad — and  getting  worse. 
Reversing  an  encouraging  uptlck.  indus- 
trial production  in  April  slid  back,  a  pattern 
followed  by  housing  starts.  Yet  Inflation, 
which  the  slowdown  Is  Intended  to  halt, 
roared  Inexorably  on.  Eying  the  evidence, 
Wisconsin  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  uneasily 
demanded:  "Aren't  we  in  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds?"  The  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  was  quick  to  fix  the  blame.  It  put  out 
a  statement  charging  that  "the  Adminlstra- 
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tion  s  campaign  against  Inflation  has  been 
a  complete  failure  " 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns,  a  major  architect  of  the  campaign, 
repeated  the  Utany  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion: We  are  traveling  a  narrow  path  be- 
tween inflation  and  recession,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  diverted."  But  many  economists 
and  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
concluded  that  Burns  had  already  strayed  off 
the  path  and  in  tact  was  whistling  past  the 
graveyard.  For  recession  is  also  a  frame  of 
mind — and  in  dozens  of  Interviews  around 
the  country  last  week.  Newsweek  reporters 
found  a  troubled,  uneasy  sense  of  the  deepen- 
ing slump. 

SPECTER 

Indeed,  the  slump  has  already  hit  vast 
numbers  of  Americans  one  way  or  another — 
in  the  form  of  layoffs,  short  work  weeks,  high 
interest  rates,  forced  salary  cuts,  sagging 
stock  prices  or  slow  buslnes — and  countless 
more  iiave  seen  the  signs  of  trouble.  Prox- 
mlre's  question  was  rising  to  a  good  many 
lips  last  week,  and  people  vere  almost  casu- 
ally Invoking  an  even  more  dire  specter.  As 
a  Michigan  retailer  put  the  Issue,  "We  may 
be  going  into  a  really  deep  recession  or  even 
a  depression,  with  awful  unemployment  but 
with  a  steep  inflation  at  the  same  time  ...  1 
Just  don't  know  what  to  think." 

The  tone  of  the  stock  market  last  week 
was  In  perfect  accord  with  the  eerie  calm 
that  had  prevailed  through  the  preceding 
three  weeks  of  almost  continuous  slippage. 
Like  Winnle-the-p)ooh  dragged  downstairs  by 
Christopher  Robin,  share  prices  bumped 
limply  for  four  straight  days,  falling  to  a 
new  seven-year  low  of  685  on  the  Dow  Jones 
industrla:  average  before  bouncing  back  In 
a  sharp  technical  rally  in  the  last  days' 
trading.  That  left  the  Dow  barely  above  700. 
fully  29  per  cent  below  the  peak  of  985  that 
was  posted  on  Dec.  3,  1966. 

Given  the  glum  drop,  drop,  drop  of  Wall 
Street  In  recent  weeks,  few  analysts  even 
ventured  to  guess  when  or  at  what  levels  the 
market  would  hit  bottom.  There  was  Increas- 
ing talk  that  a  one-  or  two-day  "selling  cli- 
max"— a  steep  dive  and  abrupt  turnaround 
on  massive  share  volume — would  be  needed 
to  shake  the  gloomy  torpor  and  raise  hopes 
for  an  eventual  end  to  the  slump.  Not  unnat- 
urally, the  extent  of  the  slide  weis  causing  a 
few  comparisons  to  be  drawn  with  the  events 
that  followed  1929.  But  hardly  anybody  ser- 
iously believed  that  anything  like  the  Great 
Depression  cf  the  1930s  could  aflBlct  the 
massive  U.S.  economy  of  the  '70s.  Even  so, 
prices  were  so  obviously  unhinged  from  con- 
•.  en  clonal  reasoning  that  one  respected  an- 
alyst found  It  worth  while  to  go  through  an 
elaborate  calculation  to  prove,  to  his  satis- 
faction at  least,  that  a  plunge  of  the  Dow 
all  the  way  to  500  "does  not  seem  practical." 

With  the  professionals  that  edgy  It  was 
little  wonder  that  less  knowledgeable  citizens 
were  reassuring  each  other  that  even  depres- 
sions can't  be  all  bad.  "Hard  as  things  were 
back  then,  people  helped  each  other;  they 
loved  each  ether."  said  a  bus  driver  In  At- 
lanta. "You  don't  have  that  any  more  today." 

For  the  most  part,  the  nation  retained  its 
characteristic  buoyancy.  "I  do  fear  a  depres- 
sion." said  a  Detroit  policeman,  "but  mostly 
for  the  other  guy."  And  truth  to  tell,  the 
recession  so  far  has  been  for  most  a  matter 
of  options  foregone  rather  than  genuine 
hardships.  A  Boston  executive  has  decided 
not  to  buy  a  summer  home  this  year;  a  San 
Francisco  housewife  say.  "You  use  the  busi- 
ness about  hem  lengths  as  an  excuse,  but 
you're  obviously  not  going  to  get  a  new  ward- 
robe." Even  for  those  more  seriously  affected, 
it  isn't  really  time  to  worry.  A  truck  driver 
laid  off  In  Akron  because  of  a  wave  of  wildcat 
strikes  used  his  unexpected  leisure  time  to 
put  his  27-foot  cabin  cruiser  in  shape  for 
the  summer. 


GALLUP    POLL 

For  all  these  gentle  ironies,  however,  the 
troubled  mood  was  becoming  pervasive.  In 
its  telephone  poll  for  Newsweek  last  week 
(page  30),  The  Gallup  Orgflnlzatton  found 
only  21  per  cent  of  the  sampling  who  felt 
they  were  better  off  economically  than  they 
had  been  In  January  1969.  Fully  28  per  cent 
said  their  fortunes  had  worsened  since  then; 
nearly  half  of  the  sampling  said  there  had 
been  no  change. 

And  this  fretful  mood  plainly  involved  Is- 
sued beyond  the  purely  economic  In  probing 
interviews  that  lasted  as  long  as  two  hours. 
Newsweek  correspondents'  subjects  almost 
invariably  linked  their  financial  worries  to  a 
wider  scene.  "I'm  not  sure  that  it's  the  econ- 
omy Itself  that  Is  at  fault,"  said  a  Loa  An- 
geles schoolteacher.  "It  gets  back  to  a  human 
kind  of  thing."  Sure  enough,  the  worriers 
cited  such  disparate  crises  as  the  war  In 
Indochina,  student  rebellion  and  the  declin- 
ing quality  of  life.  Many  had  the  uneasy 
sense  that  the  Administration  had  somehow 
lost  control  of  events.  A  Dallas  auto  worker 
idled  by  the  permanent  closing  of  his  plant 
made  the  point  bluntly:  "This  idea  that  high- 
er taxes  and  unemployment  are  gonna  make 
things  better  Just  doesn't  make  sense." 

What  does  make  sense?  In  a  special  dis- 
cussion, Newsweek's  three  economic  column- 
ists debate  the  alternatives.  Victims  of  the 
slump  tell  in  their  own  words  what  recession 
means. 

AJay  McKlnstry  and  his  wife,  Gertrude 
("But  I'd  rather  be  called  Trudy"),  saw  the 
storm  clouds  gathering  long  before  the  rest 
of  the  country.  But  then,  McKlnstry  had  a 
special  vantage  point:  be  was  an  engineer  at 
the  environmental  lab  in  North  American 
Rockwell's  lios  Angeles  Division,  and  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  was  announcing  mas- 
sive cutbacks  In  the  Defense  budget  as  early 
as  last  summer.  "With  all  those  layoffs  com- 
ing on — because  we  knew  something  was  go- 
ing to  happen — we  started  cutting  down.  Oh, 
I'd  say  about  eight,  nine-months  now,"  said 
Trudy,  a  tall,  36-year-old  brunette,  at  her 
one-story  bungalow  in  Inglewood  last  week 

"We  were  hoping  for  the  P-15  (a  fighter 
plane  contract  which  North  American  lost  to 
McDonnell  Douglas).  When  that  dldnt  go. 
then  Mack  figured,  well,  something's  going 
to  happen,  so  let's  start  counting  our  pennies. 
We  paid  off  oiir  bills,  like  clothing  bills  for 
the  children  and  shoes,  and  we  cleaned  otit 
all  our  charge  accounts.  While  we  had  It,  you 
know,  pay  off  your  bills.  And  I  started  sewing 
things  rather  than  buying. 

"On  the  food,  now  we're  down  to  $40 'to 
$45  a  week.  You  Just  don't  buy  three  kinds 
of  cookies,  you  buy  one  kind.  You  don't  have 
the  onion  dip  with  the  treats.  By  luck,  we 
both  quit  smoking,  too,  in  September,  Juet 
because  we  wanted  to  quit.  And  I  stopped 
going  to  the  beauty  shop.  I  enjoy  going.  But 
I  figured,  well,  if  he  can  cut  back,  like  not 
going  to  all  his  sports  events — like  he  likes 
the  Rams — I  can  cut  something  out  on  me. 

"There's  thousands  of  us  doing  it.  I  have 
friends  In  worse  shape  than  I  am.  We  help 
each  other  out.  Now  my  girl  friend,  one 
month  she'll  call,  the  next  month  I'll  call 
and  we  kind  of  split  phone  message  units 
that  way.  And,  we  share  rides.  It's  like,  you 
know,  somebody  else  In  the  same  boat  with 
you,  you  don't  feel  so  bad." 

When  the  storm  broke,  the  McKlnstry 
family  was  comparatively  lucky.  "Thousands 
of  aerospace  employees  were  being  fired," 
said  Trudy.  "But  when  Mack  got  the  word, 
they  asked  him  to  t£ike  a  10  per  cent  cut  In 
his  817,000  salary.  That  hurt  too,  you  know. 
We  sweated  out  the  F-15,  and  now  we're 
sweating  out  the  B-1  [a  contract  competi- 
tion for  a  new  supersonic  bomber].  After  the 
B-l,  where  do  we  go?  There's  no  severance 
pay.  They  gonna  close  the  plant? 

"Mack  doesn't  talk  much,  he's  not  a  bab- 


bler like  I  am.  But  he  said  something:  'It 
hurts,'  he  says.  You  work.  You  struggle,'  he 
says,  'you  break  your  back,'  he  says,  'and 
they  cut  you  down.'  " 

Others  weren't  as  ready.  "It  was  sort  of  like 
standing  m  a  crowd  and  getting  shot,"  said 
Joseph  Rogatnlck,  53,  lately  the  bead  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  for  Hayden,  Stone, 
Inc.,  In  New  York.  Of  the  thousands  of  sales- 
men and  executives  laid  off  on  Wall  Street  in 
recent  months,  few  held  a  Job  that  was  more 
sensitive  to  the  stock  price  landslide  and  the 
credit  squeeze  than  Rogatnlck's.  His  business 
was  smashed  from  all  sides.  "Two  clients 
would  be  holding  talks  based  on  a  swap  of 
stocks,  but  then  one  or  both  of  the  securities 
would  nosedive,  and  the  deal  was  off.  Other 
clients  were  trying  to  sell  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  past  earnings  growth,  but  suddenly 
they'd  repwrt  an  earnings  drop  because  of 
the  squeeze,  and  those  talks  were  off.  The 
potential  sellers  In  other  deals  wanted  cash — 
but  there  was  no  cash.  Everything  just  fell 
apart."  As  the  business  evaporated,  so  did 
Rogatnlck's  Job.  "It  was  simply  circum- 
stances, beyond  all  our  control,"  he  said. 

"Am  I  suffering  personally?  Hell,  no,"  said 
Fortney  Stark.  "I  have  an  embarrassment  of 
riches."  Stark,  the  38-year-old  president  of 
Security  National  Bank  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia's Contra  Costa  County,  plopped  a  2- 
inch  sirloin  on  the  grill  outside  his  lavish 
ranch  house  In  the  hills,  drew  the  cork  from 
a  vintage  red  wine  and  told  Newswt:ek's 
Gerald  C.  Lubenow:  "We  have  been  hurt  In 
terms  of  growth.  We're  a  huge  bedroom  com- 
munity, and  housing  Is  down  30  to  40  per 
cent.  So  large  numbers  of  tradespeople  are 
out  of  work.  Little  contractors  who  used  to 
be  looking  for  street  Jobs  are  looking  for 
driveway  Jobs.  Other  contractors  are  selling 
their  equipment.  All  their  equity  Is  wiped 
out.  We're  also  having  a  lot  of  collection 
problems.  We  now  own  an  airplane,  a  Cater- 
pillar tractor,  and  a  growing  Inventory  of 
cars.  Everyone  Is  paying  off  loans  more  slowly, 
and  more  people  are  copping  out.  They  de- 
clare bankruptcy  or  Just  take  off.  We  have 
a  doctor  who  Just  got  Into  his  Volkswagen 
bus  and  went  to  Mexico.  People  used  to  take 
things  like  divorce  Eind  bankruptcy  very  seri- 
ously. Now  everybody  does  It. 

"We've  run  out  of  money  to  lend;  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  Every  day  we 
have  to  turn  down  good  loans  with  good 
customers  because  we  Just  don't  have  the 
money.  It's  getting  like  a  butchershop.  People 
have  to  take  a  number  anU  wait.  We  tell 
them  that  when  we  get  some  money  we'll  call 
them — and  they  very  patiently  stand  In  line." 

Inflation,  of  course.  Is  one  problem  every- 
one has  felt.  In  flve  years,  the  salary  of 
Thomas  Moss,  a  college-educated  patrolman 
with  the  Oak  Park.  Mich.,  police  department, 
has  risen  from  $6,237  to  more  than  813.000. 
Yet  Moss  hasn't  felt  that  much  difference. 
"I  select  and  buy  all  the  clothes  for  myself, 
my  kids  and  even  my  wife,"  says  Moss.  "The 
previous  year  It  cost  $350  to  get  the  kids 
set  for  school.  This  year  It  took  $425. 

"I  can  remember  paying  $48  for  a  suit  and 
leaving  the  store  satisfied  that  It  would  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  week  I  paid  8110 
and  I  don't  look  beyond  six  months.  It  used 
to  be  85  to  see  the  doctor  and  now  It's  825. 
With  the  reduced  buying  power,  all  the  raises 
we  get  seem  hopeless" 

And  classically.  Inflation  hits  hardest  at 
people  with  fixed  Incomes.  "I  knew  when  I 
married  Phil  he  wasn't  a  rich  man,"  said 
Sadye  Elsenberg.  That  was  12  years  ago. 
when  Phil  was  58  and  Sadye  54  and  both  of 
them  were  starting  to  think  about  what 
some  people  call  the  golden  years.  But  now 
It  Is  8243.40  a  month  In  social  security, 
838.40  a  week  for  a  part-time  Job  at  Good- 
will Industries,  about  840  a  month  In  profit 
from  a  small  apartment  building,  and  that's 
all.  Phil  has  bad  a  heart  attack,  and   the 


couple  sit  in  their  small  home  In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  talk  about  It  with  the 
stark  clarity  of  the  old. 

"Phil  is  70  years  old,"  Sadye  told  News- 
week's  Stephan  Lesher.  "None  of  us  lives 
much  beyond  70.  You're  granted  a  reprieve 
for  every  year  you  live  over  70.  But  what  am 
I  going  to  do  If  there's  a  long,  long  Illness? 
Or  if  I  have  to  go  into  a  nursing  home,  or 
Phil  has  to  go  into  a  nursing  home?  Because 
It's  outrageous  what  these  nursing  homes 
cost." 

"The  doctors  don't  say,  'I'll  come  to  your 
home,'  ai:d  they  don't  say,  'Come  see  me  in 
the  office',  "  said  Phil.  "They  say,  'I'll  meet 
you  at  the  hospital.'  It's  money  in  their 
pockets." 

"The  doctors  have  gone  out  of  their  minds 
because  of  medicare."  said  Sadye.  "They  fig- 
ure we  don't  have  to  pay  all  of  it,  so  why 
shouldn't  Lhey  take  advantage.  But  medi- 
care won't  pay  for  medicines.  It  won't  pay  for 
doctor  bills  unless  they're  over  a  certain 
amount.  When  Phil  went  in  the  hospital,  the 
room  was  supposed  to  be  823  a  day,  and 
medicare  would  pay  818.  All  right.  By  the 
time  he  got  out  of  there  they  had  gone  up 
from  $23  to  $27.  In  just  three  weeks'  time. 
The  doctor,  who  absolutely  did  not  have  to 
come  every  day,  came  twice  a  day — 810  In 
the  morning  and  810  at  night." 

"And  do  you  know  what  he  did?"  said 
Phil.  "He'd  come  in  and  if  he'd  see  something 
on  my  plate,  he'd  eat  it.  Then  he  say  "Good- 
by.  see  you  tomorrow.'  They  take  the  bacon 
off  your  plate  and  charge  you  810.  You  think 
I'm  joking?" 

"Now.  I  have  got  a  certain  standard  of 
living."  said  Sadye,  "And  all  of  a  sudden  be- 
cause of  what  happened  to  Phil,  I  can't  af- 
ford that.  We've  got  to  watch  every  penny. 
I'm  left  out  of  a  lot  of  things  because  we 
can't  belong  to  the  country  club  any  more. 
You  never  get  resigned  to  these  things.  I  got 
Irritated  with  my  fate.  We  went  to  Colum- 
bus. Ga.,  for  Mother's  Day,  and  I  was  out 
with  all  my  children  and  everybody  ran  over 
to  me — and  I  mean  people  of  the  highest 
quality — and  made  a  big  fuss  over  me.  You 
think  that  happens  here?" 

To  the  hard-oore  unemployed,  the  threat 
of  hard  times  has  little  meaning.  Out  of 
work  for  the  past  three  yeus,  24-year-old 
Curtis  Singleton  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  figures 
he's  down  as  far  as  he  can  go.  "I  shoot  pool, 
gamble,  hustle  or  somehow  I  might  sell  some 
dope.  If  I  had  a  Job  I  would  have  the  type  of 
financing  I  want.  Like  now,  its  a  day-to-day 
survival  thing.  I  can't  be  hurt  any  worse 
than   I'm  hurt  now." 

But  to  the  million  workers  who  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Idle  as  the  Jobless 
rate  climbed  from  3.5  per  cent  in  December 
to  4.8  per  cent  In  April,  the  financial  loss 
can  be  rending.  Burly  R.  T.  Milner  had  been 
a  union  committeeman  for  fourteen  years  in 
the  big  Ford  Motor  plant  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  he  recalled  last  week  that  "We  all  felt 
pretty  secvire."  MUner  himself  was  making 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a  year,  and  Just  last  De- 
cember he  bought  a  new  $20,000  house  In 
Mesqulte.  But  then,  said  Milner,  "I  took  sick 
In  February,  and  then  Ford  closed  down  the 
plant."  Milner  Isn't  eligible  for  layoff  bene- 
fits, and  he  won't  be  able  to  work  until  mid- 
July.  "I'm  getting  $90  a  month  from  the  In- 
surance." he  said  softly.  "But  we're  In  a  re- 
cession now  and  It  won't  be  long  before  it's 
a  real  depression  and  It  won't  get  over  until 
Nlxon  gets  out.  I'm  gonna  try  to  hold  onto 
the  house  as  long  as  I  can.  You  know,  selling 
a  place  you  live  In  can  cost  you  about  14  per 
cent,  and  that  would  take  nearly  all  you  had 
in  It.  A  Job?  I'll  need  $7,000  a  year.  It's  been 
a  long  time  since  I  made  that  little,  but  I 
think  I  could  make  It  on  that." 

Lucy  Mae  Dawson  lives  In  an  area  of  special 
depression  all  her  own — the  heart  of  the 
black  section  of  Augusta,  Oa.,  that  was  rav- 
aged last  week  by  rioting,  flrebomblng  and 


looting.  The  43-year-old  woman  supports  her 
five  children  on  $4,464  yearly,  which  she 
earns  as  a  community  organizer  for  the  local 
anti-poverty  program.  "About  $60  does  the 
groceries  over  two  weeks — ten  years  ago  that 
would  have  done  a  month,"  said  Mrs.  Daw- 
son. "I  have  to  buy  soul  food  to  make  it. 
Cabbage,  turnips,  coUards,  pigs  feet,  pig's 
ears,  leg  bones — stuff  like  that.  Used  to  buy 
fatback,  but  that's  too  expensive,  so  I  buy 
chicken.  Then  I  got  to  pay  $5.55  a  week  for 
the  school  lunches.  They  ain't  nothing  left. 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,  by  the 
way — my  grocery  store  burned  down  during 
the  riots,  and  I  reckon  It's  going  to  cost  me 
cab  fare  to  shop  for  food  from  now  on. 

"If  they  would  only  think  of  the  poor 
people.  Think  of  the  people  with  the  low 
Incomes.  There's  people  in  my  neighborhood 
who  can't  even  afford  a  twelve-cent  box  of 
grits,  ain't  got  no  bed  to  sleep  In,  six  and 
seven  children.  They  want  to  stop  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  rioting  and  the  looting — then 
they  have  to  do  something  about  all  this." 

Small-business  men  see  recession  In  fright- 
ening close-up.  "I  would  say  definitely,  we're 
In  difficult  times,"  said  Patch  Donaldson, 
idling  In  his  small  television  sales  and  serv- 
ice shop  In  the  Los  Angeles  suburb  of  El 
Segimdo.  Donaldson,  a  chunky  man  of  45, 
opened  the  shop  a  year  ago  and  has  lost 
$18,000  on  sales  of  $112,000.  The  day  before 
he  talked  to  Newsweek's  John  Dotson  ho  had 
taken  In  just  $31,  about  one-third  of  what 
he  needed  to  break  even.  "We  are  definitely 
in  a  recession  or  a  depression,"  Donaldson 
concluded.  "Whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  It's 
here." 

What  that  means  to  a  small  businessman 
is  that  money  simply  evaporates.  "Dont  get 
me  wrong,"  said  Donaldson,  "there's  a  lot  of 
people  that  have  money.  But  they  dont 
want  to  let  go  of  It.  Maybe  they  expect,  with 
the  stock  market  being  down  and  all,  maybe 
they  just  expect  things  to  get  worse  instead 
of  better. 

"I  go  Into  homes  every  day  now  and  they 
say,  'Well,  we  don't  have  the  money  today; 
we'll  pay  you  Friday."  I  got  a  drawer  full  of 
them  there  that  are  gonna  pay  me  Friday. 
These  are  not  strangers,  man;  these  are 
customers  that  have  paid  you  Just  like  that. 
You're  having  to  send  out  two  or  three, 
sometimes  four  duns  before  you  start  getting 
money  back  from  these  people." 

Since  he  Is  forced  to  play  banker  to  his 
customers,  Donaldson  tries  to  repeat  the 
process  with  his  own  creditors.  "I'm  taking 
some  of  the  bills  that  are  due  and  payable, 
and  that  I  know  will  wait  a  month  or  two 
months  or  three  months,  and  I'm  Just  not 
paying  them,"  he  said.  "Some  of  them  have 
been  there  four  months.  I'm  talking  about 
things  like  advertising  and  some  of  the  other 
areas  where  people  are  not  pressing  for  the 
money — notes  owed  to  private  individuals, 
who  have  more  or  less  agreed  to  wait." 

But  the  creditors,  in  turn,  have  problems 
of  their  own.  "Even  the  big  corporations  like 
RCA  are  not  letting  anyone  get  over  30  days 
behind,"  Donaldson  sale  "Used  to  be  they 
would  send  you  a  thing  stating  you  owed 
them  so  much  money.  Now  they  get  on  this 
telephone  and  call  you.  You  better  believe  it. 
My  other  supplier,  you  have  to  pay  him 
every  week.  He  comes  by  every  week  to  pick 
up  his  check." 

The  ruthless  result  of  economic  pinches 
is  that  the  big  fish,  who  have  readier  ac- 
cess to  llfe-glvlng  credit,  swallow  up  the 
small.  Tom  Gentry,  a  San  Francisco-based 
home  developer  with  sales  running  well  over 
$10  million.  Is  hardly  tiny.  But  last  week, 
caught  by  the  credit  squeeze  In  the  middle 
of  several  projects,  Gentry  conceded  that  he 
would  "probably  be  acquired.  We'll  have  to 
be  .  .  .  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  other 
way  out.  Several  large  firms  are  already  bait- 
ing us  with  capital.  Everybody,"  added  Gen- 
try with  vehemence,  "Is  so  busy  controlling 


Interest  rates  and  everything  else  that  they 
forget  the  little  guy  has  problems  too." 

To  most  consumers,  the  economists'  cur- 
rent worries  over  this  growing  lack  of  liquid- 
ity m  the  financial  structure  are  pure  ab- 
straction. But  to  Frederick  R.  Kalmer,  a 
labor-relations  executive  with  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  Chicago,  liquidity  problems  are  as 
near  as  next  fall,  when  his  daughter  Is  slated 
to  begin  college. 

"Take  the  stock  market,"  he  said.  "Many 
of  us  have  taken  such  a  beating  that  we 
can't  get  out.  The  market  is  eo  low,  we'd 
be  foolish  to  get  out.  And  this  means  you 
don't  have  those  dollars  available  to  help 
send  a  child  to  college.  You  don't  have  the 
sort  of  freedom  you've  waited  for,  to  do  all 
the  things  you've  wanted  to  do  all  yotir  life." 

"I  received  a  810.000  check  from  Reader's 
Digest  and  after  the  government  and  state 
took  Its  share,  and  after  I  bought  a  case  of 
Scotch  for  a  friend  to  show  my  largesse,  I 
had  about  $5,000  left,"  reports  Buffalo  au- 
thor Paul  Martin.  The  check  was  for  a  con- 
densed version  of  his  best-selling  novel, 
"Heartsblood."  "I  was  inundated  with  calls 
from  my  broker  friends  who  said  that  then 
(last  June)  was  the  time  to  buy.  They  were 
only  too  happy  to  help  me  make  my  money 
grow.  Now,  I  would  say  that  I  have  almost 
enough  left  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Reader's  Digest." 

"The  broker  calls  me  and  says  he's  buying 
a  huge  block  of  this  for  his  mother  and 
why  didn't  I  come  in  on  it,"  said  a  Boston 
public-relations  executive  too  embarrassed 
to  permit  the  use  of  his  name.  "So  I  did — 
100  shares  of  Pour  Seasons  (Nursing  Centers 
of  America)  at  880.38.  It's  now  under  $10 
a  share,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  stopped  the  trading.  The 
broker  himself  is  bleeding  at  both  ears  and 
won't  call  me.  I  call  him  to  ask  how  it's 
doing,  and  he's  so  embarrassed  to  talk  to  me 
that  he  stutters.  He  was  a  brash,  fast-talker 
before  this  happened.  I'm  through  with  tips. 
No  more  tips." 

"No,  I  don't  think  Four  Seasons  Is  ground- 
ed," said  Jack  L.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany in  Oklahoma  City.  "We've  experienced 
some  adversity  due  to  tremendous  changes 
In  economic  conditions — dramatic  Increases 
In  labor  cost  and  a  very  tight  money  market. 
But  we're  very  stable  .  .  .  we're  still  grow- 
ing. Our  growth  rate  will  depend  on  the 
availability  of  long-term  financing." 

"The  stock  market  Is  Just  a  superficial 
thing,"  said  Blmy  Mason  Jr.,  the  soft- 
spoken  chairman  of  giant  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  "I  don't  think  its  behavior  justifies 
all  this  gloom  and  doom.  Why  be  pessimistic 
about  stocks?  This  Is  the  healthiest  thing 
I've  seen  yet.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  equities 
of  strong  companies  go  down,  but  if  that's 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  to  flush  all  this 
[speculative]  stuff  down  the  drain,  then 
OK. 

"Frankly,  I  would  rather  be  thoughtful 
about  the  current  scene  than  just  yak  about 
It  .  .  .  everybody  seems  to  feel  we  have  to 
engage  in  rhetoric." 

"I  guess  I  don't  want  a  depression,"  said 
frlzzy-halred  college  senior  Ralph  Dlsho- 
witz  In  New  York,  "because  I  wouldn't  have 
time  to  be  active  against  the  war  if  I  had  to 
worry  about  eating." 

Why  do  people's  economic  worries  seem  to 
Involve  so  many  peripheral  Issues  these 
days — the  discontent  of  the  young,  the  war 
In  Indochina,  the  threat  of  pollution?  Sid- 
ney Rolfe,  a  consulting  economist,  author, 
teacher  and  Investor,  thinks  the  answer  lies 
m  a  subtle  shifting  of  economic  thought. 
"Economists  have  calibrated  their  victories 
In  terms  of  such  things  as  per-ci^ilta  growth 
in  gross  national  product,"  he  said.  "Now 
we  are  changing  what  we  are  going  to 
measure.  Our  resources  are  limited.  We  are 
discovering  that  we  have  to  decide  what  we 
want  most,  and  this  Is  the  guts  of  the  argu- 
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meat  In  the  United  States.  We  can  no  longer 
say.  "What's  good  for  the  ONP  is  good  for 
the  United  States.' 

■'What  we're  really  arguing  about  Is  the 
quality  of  life.  The  cities  are  degenerating 
before  our  eyes.  Our  lakes  and  rivers  are 
polluted:  we  can't  breathe  the  air.  We've 
never  had  a  situation  like  this,  where  we 
have  superimposed  the  quality  of  life  onto 
economic  concerns.  There  Is  a  lot  of  soul- 
searching  going  on." 

What  can  people  do  about  hard  times? 
For  most,  affluence  is  so  well-founded  that 
austerity  Is  more  novelty  than  hardship. 
"When  I  look  at  a  dress  that  costs  $40  and 
I  can  make  It  for  $2.50.  I  sew."  said  Mrs.  Kay 
Johnson.  35.  of  Marlboro,  Mass..  whose  hus- 
band earns  about  $15,000  a  year.  "I  used  to 
go  Into  a  supermarket  with  the  feeling  I 
was  In  control.  Now  the  sales  and  specials 
dictate  what  I  purchase."  The  Johnsons  have 
cut  back  on  entertaining  and  dine  out  far 
less  frequently,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  says  she 
Is  "not  friends  with  my  meat  man  any 
more.  One  thing  I  don't  buy  there  Is  veal 
cutlets.  I  started  to  recently  and  they  were 
$2.49  a  pound.  I  said  to  my  meat  man,  'This 
IS  ridiculous.  What  are  you  doing,  marking 
them  up  10  cents  a  week?'  And  sure  enough, 
next  week  they  were  $2.59  a  pound.  I've 
noticed  he  smiles  a  lot." 

"The  other  day,  when  I  was  getting  new 
tires  for  the  station  wagon,"  said  Milton 
Horowitz,  a  43-year-old  New  York  psychia- 
trist, "I  must  have  gone  around  to  ten 
places  to  try  to  find  the  cheapest  ones.  It's 
rtdlculoxis  with  our  high  Income  that  we 
should  be  forced  to  little  dodges  like  this. 
One  really  funny  thing,  I  have  found  that 
suits  made  by  my  English  tailor  In  London 
now  cost  less  than  suits  hanging  on  the  rack 
at  Barney's.  That  Incredible.  So  my  wife 
bought  her  winter  wardrobe  In  Florence  last 
year  and  we're  going  to  buy  the  kids'  school 
clothes  In   London." 

"I  get  so  mad  when  I  read  about  a  man 
who  makes  $15,000  a  year  and  his  wife  has 
22  pairs  of  shoes  and  they  can't  make  ends 
meet."  said  Nancy  Jacobs,  an  attractive 
housewife  who  lives  in  the  ftiost  expensive 
section  of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  with  her  two 
small  children  and  a  husband  who  makes 
somewhat  more  than  $15,000  a  year.  But  the 
Jacobses  have  made  do-it-yourself  a  way 
of  life.  "If  I  can  fix  my  plumbing,  that's 
better  than  calling  somebody."  she  said.  "I 
believe  they  should  get  this  pay,  but  on  the 
other  hand  when  It  comes  down  to  paying 
$15  for  that  half  hour  of  work,  you  think 
twice. 

"The  color  TV  really  needs  a  readjust- 
ment, and  I  keep  saying  I'm  going  to  take 
the  back  off  some  day.  We've  done  pretty 
well  with  It  We  put  in  our  own  earplugs. 
And  I  wanted  an  extra  telephone  outlet  so 
I  wired  my  own.  It   took  me  all  day." 

"Around  here  people  will  tend  to  cut  back 
on  household  help  a  bit.  and  in  their  own 
personal  expenses,  before  they  get  too  ob- 
viotis."  said  Mrs  Janet  Baxter,  a  42-year-old 
Marin  County,  Calif.,  housewife  whose  bank- 
er-husband obyiously  brings  home  a  su- 
perior side  of  bacon.  "People  are  shopping 
at  the  Co-op,  having  fewer  big  parties,  not 
going  to  the  city  as  often.  Our  church,  the 
First  Presbyterian  in  San  Anselmo.  Is  In 
awful  straits.  They  shut  off  the  heat  the 
&rst  day  of  spring  and  It  was  like  going  to  a 
cathedral  in  Europe."  The  Baxters.  Influ- 
enced by  the  depredations  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, are  drinking  $4-a-gallon  California  wine 
Instead  of  their  accustomed  French  wines, 
and  have  decided  to  forgo  their  planned  pur- 
chase of  a  vacation  home  on  the  sea.  "People 
are  reminiscing."  Mrs.  Baxter  added,  "about 
what  their  fathers  did  In  the  Expression,  dis- 
cussing whether  they  think  they  could  hold 
on." 

"There's  no  way  any  of  us  can  hold  on 
more  than  a  few  years,"  said  BUI  DamLscb. 
40.  who  farms  314  acres  of  corn  and  soybeans 


10  miles  outside  Elgin.  111.  In  fact.  Damlsch 
Is  so  pessimistic  about  farming  that  he  Is 
working  on  fifteen  more  hours  of  education 
credits  so  that  he  can  teach  history  full- 
time  when  he  is  forced  from  the  land.  "Sure. 
every  year  the  value  of  my  land  goes  up  on 
paper.    The   speculators    want    It,"    he    said. 

"But    the    Interest    rate    from    the 

Production  Credit  Association  is  9 ',2  per 
cent — Just  last  year  it  was  8.  Fertilizer,  taxes, 
equipment — everything  is  up.  Now  look  at 
the  other  side.  Last  year  I  averaged  97  cents 
a  bushel  on  shelled  corn,  $1.11  the  year  be- 
fore and  $1  43  a  bushel  when  I  started  out 
with  my  dad  in  1952.  Soybeans.  Same  thing." 
Damlsch's  net  income  from  the  farm  In  1969 
was  Just  $2,089,  compared  with  $6,347  five 
years  earlier.  "Christ,  my  kids  cau't  be  farm- 
ers, there's  no  way.  I  don't  know  If  we're 
headed  for  a  depression.  But  we've  got  Just 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  wanted — a  gov- 
ernment of  the  rich,  by  the  rich  and  for  the 
rich." 

If  Damlsch  loses  his  farm,  be  will  walk 
away  with  training  for  a  new  profession  and 
a  sizable  lump  of  cash  In  his  Jeans.  Not  so 
for  Willie  Walls,  a  strapping  black  man  who 
quit  his  Job  and  left  his  wife  and  four  kids 
In  Detroit  last  November  to  look  for  work 
in  Chicago.  Despite  his  Teamsters  card.  Walls 
has  held  only  one  Job  since  then — but  he  Is 
sure  enough  of  bis  tUtimate  worth  that  be 
left  It  because  of  Its  long  hours  and  low 
pay.  "I'll  take  any  temporary  Job  now  to  keep 
from  begging,  but  I'm  not  going  to  take  a  $2- 
or  $2.50-an-hour  Job  permanent  any  more," 
Walls  said.  "A  truck  driver — I  love  that  kind 
of  work.  Po\u--flfty  an  hour — union  scale — 
I  could  get  by  with  a  little  less.  But  I  want 
to  live  comfortable,  that's  what  I  want.  I 
want  to  be  respected  as  a  man  and  treated 
as  a  man.  I'm  41  years  old  now.  I  don't 
want  to  lay  down  and  dream  or  can't  sleep 
half  the  night  thinking  about  bow  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  my  next  dollar.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  know  I  have  a  secure  Job,  and  lay  down 
where  I  can  get  up  In  the  morning  and  go 
out  and  fulfill  my  duties.  A  decent  living, 
that's  what  I'm  looking  for.  I  hope  things 
get  better  but  I  can't  plan  on  things  now." 

Nobody  can  plan  securely:  Indeed,  sweep- 
ing and  unwelcome  change  Is  the  order  of 
the  day.  "We're  going  to  have  chaos,"  said 
Albert  McCoy.  44,  a  former  University  of 
Montana  fullback  who  has  been  the  $16,- 
OOO-a-year  mayor  of  Axirora,  HI.,  since  1966. 
"We  have  400  city  employees — half  of  them 
police  and  firemen  and  the  policemen  have 
gone  up  from  a  $5,200-a-year  start  when  I 
took  office,  to  $9,000,  and  $11,000  after  five 
years.  You  keep  Increasing  salaries  and  prop- 
erty taxes  start  going  up. 

"I  can  see  the  day  coming  when  well 
have  a  real  taxpayers'  revolt.  I  can  see  the 
signs  here  In  Aurora — and  everywhere.  The 
voters  Just  turned  us  down  flat  on  a  $12 
million  'Decade  of  Progress'  referendum — 
even  though  In  the  long  run  It  would  have 
saved  us  money.  It  used  to  be  that  this  town 
always — and  I  mean  always — supported 
school -bond  or  tax-rate  referendums  100 
percent.  But  In  the  last  three  years,  they 
have  been  defeated  time  and  tUne  again. 

"Our  police  and  firemen  .  .  .  there  Is  or- 
ganizing being  done  by  some  of  the  biggest 
unions  in  the  country.  I  personally  don't 
feel  that  a  city  employee  who  takes  an  oath 
of  office  when  he  Is  hired  should  be  able 
to  strike,  but  I  do  believe  they  should  have 
collective  bargaining." 

"I'm  convinced  that  after  the  amount  of 
college  work  that  I've  done,  I  should  be 
worth  as  much  to  the  community  as  a 
plumber  is."  said  Los  Angeles  schoolteacher 
Tash  Human  Sogg.  a  47-year-old  divorcee 
who  played  an  active  role  In  a  month-long 
strike  by  about  half  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
teaching  force — a  strike  that  ended  with  no 
new  pay  Increase  last  week.  "The  main  thing 
that  personally  worries  me  is  a  son  who  Is 
turning  18  in  June,  and  he  does  have  long 


hair  and  bare  feet.  I  was  concerned  that  he 
would  not  be  a  contributing  member  of  soci- 
ety but  rather  a  parasite.  I've  been  rather 
lucky  there — he's  been  willing  to  work." 

"Ten  years  ago  strikes  up  here  were  un- 
heard of."'  said  George  Anderson,  a  village 
merchant  In  North  port  In  northern  Michi- 
gan. But  the  construction  trades  here  have 
shut  down  the  school  addition  and  con- 
struction in  the  marina.  The  worst,  though. 
Is  the  hospital.  They  couldn't  find  mortgage 
anywhere  and  finally  located  a  broker  In 
Florida.  They  paid  his  transportation,  some- 
how gave  him  a  finder's  fee  of  $60,000,  and 
he  skipped  clear  to  South  America.  You  read 
it  happening  in  the  cities,  but  not  up  here 
In  the  country  where  people  have  faith  In 
each  other." 

"Who's  to  blame?  The  war.  "  said  California 
banker  Portney  Stark,  an  antiwar  activist 
who  has  taken  strong  positions  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  social  Issues  and  raised  hackles  at  the 
U.S.  Treasury  by  advising  customers  that 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  were  poor  Investments. 
"There  are  Just  so  many  dollars."  he  said, 
"and  as  long  as  the  war  Is  on  we'll  never  be 
able  to  get  at  any  of  our  real  problems  .  .  . 
There's  a  revolution  brewing,  and  It's  a  revo- 
lution Agnew  doesn't  recognize.  We've  only 
got  two  choices:  stop  the  war.  or  have  more 
Inflation,  tremendous  unemployment  and 
some  kind  of  crisis." 

"Nixon  has  almost  declared  himself  out." 
said  William  B.  Johnson,  chief  executive  of 
the  huge  conglomerate,  nilnola  Central  In- 
dustries.  "He  said  the  economy  would  have 
to  respond  to  his  measures  in  its  own  way. 
Since  then  we've  been  in  an  Alice-ln-Won- 
derland  world,  where  it's  patriotic  to  have 
point  where  some  political  leader  will  come 
along  and  say.  "Let's  get  this  country  moving 
again'  " 

"Personally,"  said  George  Scharffenberger, 
president  of  City  Investing  Co.  in  New  York, 
rendering  one  of  the  kinder  views  of  Ad- 
ministration policy.  "I  feel  that  the  steps 
taken  by  Mr.  Nixon,  while  well-Intended,  are 
basically  not  working." 

"'To  a  considerable  extent,"  said  a  high 
official  In  Washington,  "the  behavior  of  both 
the  stock  and  bond  markets  reflect  a  tre- 
mendous uncertainty — the  very  uncertainty 
which  (Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman) 
Arthur  Bums  said  last  year  we  bad  to  create 
If  we  were  going  to  control  inflation  .  .  .  We 
are  passing  through  the  toughest  period  right 
now.  the  cost-push,  the  'winter  of  our  dis- 
content,' and  it  will  take  a  couple  more 
months  until  the  cost  pressures  relent. 

"Politically,  we  won't  be  seeing  the  results 
of  this  discontent  until  the  period  between 
July  and  the  November  election  .  .  .  What 
hurts  the  Republicans  Is  not  people  out  of 
Jobs,  but  the  related  things — the  stock-mar- 
ket decline  and  the  squeeze  on  small 
business." 

Perhaps  the  government's  medicine  was 
working:  perhaps  too  It  would  exact  no 
political  toll  next  November.  For  the  mo- 
ment, people  were  perceiving  that  hard  times 
are  here,  as  a  reality  for  some  and  a  threat 
for  all.  Characteristically,  however,  the  dom- 
inant note  of  apprehension  was  softened  by 
optimism.  "I  voted  for  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion." conceded  Anthony  De  Losa,  an  Italian 
Immigrant  and  partner  In  his  family-owned 
grocery  store  In  the  Boston  suburb  of  Walt- 
ham  "I  had  faith  in  them,  and  I  still  have 
some.  I  think  therell  be  some  Improvements 
somewhere — somehow.  I  have  hopes.  I  don't 
think  this  country's  going  to  the  dogs,  even 
though  It's  already  gone  a  lot  farther  than 
I  thought  it  would  go." 

"I've  about  hit  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
man;  cant  go  any  deeper,"  said  TV  store 
owner  Patch  Donaldson.  But.  for  reasons 
curiously  blending  cynicism  and  plain  faith, 
he  looks  for  Improvement.  "Around  electloB; 
time,  you  know."  be  said.  "I  don't  know  If 
this  is  the  thing  to  say,  but  I  guess  In  all 


Administrations  It's  the  truth.  It  seems  like 
when  we  get  nearer  to  election  time,  things 
seem  to  Improve  for  some  reason  or  other. 

"Me  i>ersonally,  I  can  survive  indefinitely, 
one  way  or  another.  I  can  make  a  million  as 
a  TV  technician  .  .  .  Man,  where  are  you  with- 
out faith?  There's  no  way  of  keeping  a 
country  like  this  down,  no  way  In  the  world. 
I  say  things  are  lousy  right  now,  but  they'll 
get  better." 


How  The  Slump  Looks  To 
Three  Experts 

Churning  Into  the  second  half  of  1970, 
the  U.S.  economy  presents  a  confusing  out- 
look of  recession  blended  with  Inflation — 
plus  assorted  ominous  signs  of  crash  and 
panic.  What's  going  wrong,  how  serious  Is 
the  ailment  and  how  can  It  be  flxed?  News- 
week put  the  questions  to  its  three  eco- 
nomic columnists — Milton  Friedman,  leader 
of  the  Increasingly  Influential  monetarist 
school  of  economics:  Paul  A.  Samuelson. 
one  of  the  foremost  neo-Keyneslans,  and 
Henry  Walllch.  senior  consultant  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Their  varying  views: 

1.  How  closely  Is  the  economy  following  the 
Administration's  "game  plan"? 

Samuelson:  The  Nixon  team  under-esti- 
mated both  the  rise  In  unemployment  and 
the  extent  of  price  Inflation  so  far  In  1970. 
What  else  Is  new?  However,  as  everyone  had 
expected,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
easing  money  and  credit  since  January,  and 
the  budget  has  become  more  expansionary. 
So  the  last  half  of  1970  should  show  a  re- 
sumption of  real  growth — as  both  Washing- 
ton and  everyone  else  has  expected. 

Walllch:  The  economy  Is  on  track,  but  a 
little  behind  schedule;  the  slowdown  has 
been  mild,  and  growth  seems  about  to  re- 
sume. But  getting  control  of  inflation  Is  tak- 
ing longer  than  expected,  and  unemploy- 
ment may  go  above  the  range  of  4.5  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent.  This  Is  serious — much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  extend  and  broaden  un- 
employment benefits.  The  temporary  loss  of 
output  resulting  from  unemployment  Is  far 
less  lmp>ortant. 

Friedman:  So  far,  the  predictions  have 
been  largely  borne  out.  But  I  believe  that  the 
"standard  forecast"  Is  somewhat  too  opti- 
mistic for  the  rest  of  this  year.  I  doubt  that 
an  upturn  will  come  before  the  third  or 
fourth  quarter  at  the  earliest.  Meanwhile, 
the  best  bet  Is  that  the  recession  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rather  mild. 

2.  But  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  has  said  that 
we  are  reliving  the  dismal  history  of  1929. 
Do  you  think  the  stock  market  will  keep 
falling?  If  It  does,  will  there  be  another 
Great  Depression? 

Walllch:  Professor  Galbralth's  statements 
always  make  good  reading,  but  this  one 
doesn't  make  good  sense.  After  1929.  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  average  dropped  by 
about  90  per  cent.  I  see  nothing  of  the  sort 
ahead.  And  even  if  the  stock  market  suffered 
further  reverses,  the  economy  still  would  not 
be  decisively  affected. 

Friedman:  The  stock  crash  In  1929  was 
a  momentous  event,  but  it  did  not  produce 
the  Great  Depression  and  It  was  not  a  major 
factor  in  the  Depression's  severity.  A  sharp 
but  not  unprecedented  contraction  was  con- 
verted Into  a  catastrophe  by  bad  monetpxy 
policy — one  that  permitted  the  quantity  of 
money  to  decline  by  one-third  from  192S  to 
1933. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  stock  market,  it 
cannot  lead  to  a  great  depression  unless  it 
produces  or  Is  accompanied  by  a  monetary 
collapse.  And  with  present  institutions  and 
present  understanding,  that  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

Samuelson:  Dr.  Oalbraith  has  been  pre- 
dicting a  stock-market  crash  for  fifteen  years. 
X  suppose,  like  Roger  Babson  in  the  19208. 
he's  got  to  be  right  some  day.  But  remember: 


in  our  economy,  the  market  is  the  tail — and 
the  tall  does  not  wag  the  dog.  which  Is  gross 
national  product.  The  decline  has  cut  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  from  people's  net 
worth  and  that  will  be  a  depressant,  but  not 
a  major  one,  on  consumption  and  Investment 
spending. 

3.  Many  economists  are  worried  about  the 
liquidity  of  the  economy.  What  are  the 
chances  of  a  money  panic? 

Friedman :  Next  to  none — In  the  strict  his- 
torical meaning  of  the  term.  Past  panics  in- 
volved widespread  bank  failtires,  runs  on 
banks  and  serious  disturbances  with  the  pay- 
ments process.  Under  current  circumstances, 
some  securities  firms  and  other  companies 
could  fall,  but  there  Is  no  way  they  could 
trigger  widespread  financial  difficulties. 

There  Is  some  danger  that  the  Fed  might 
react  to  this  wave  of  apprehension  by  rapidly 
expanding  the  money  supply,  thus  touching 
off  a  new  wave  of  Inflation  many  months 
later.  But  the  Fed  made  precisely  this  mis- 
take In  1967.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
repeated. 

Walllch:  Aside  from  some  unforeseeable 
wave  of  bankruptcies  that  could  conceivably 
be  triggered  by  past  over  speculation,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  hysteria.  A  liquidity  crisis  is 
a  scarier  prospect  for  the  market  than  for  the 
Fed,  since  the  Fed  has  Its  hand  on  the  spigot. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  any  added  liquidity 
gushing  Into  the  economy  would  be  hard  to 
mop  up  again. 

Samuelson:  The  war  In  Indochina  is  cre- 
ating a  mental  sickness  in  the  whole  Ameri- 
can society,  and  this  spreads  Into  economic 
dreads — both  on  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street.  Whatever  they  tell  the  Gallup  poll, 
people  fear  vlscerally  that  the  President  is 
not  cutting  our  losses  In  Asia  fast  enough. 

So  don't  laugh  off  panic  as  mere  hysteria. 
To  help  ward  off  further  disaster,  the  Fed 
should  prudently  let  the  money  supply  grow. 
To  crusade  against  inflation  at  the  risk  of  a 
general  liquidity  crisis  is  a  notion  that  would 
only  occur  to  an  overage  New  York  banker. 

4.  Is  there  any  danger  of  a  deep  recession 
this  year? 

Samuelson:  Not  on  present  evidence.  But 
economists  are  fallible,  and  Washington 
should  not  play  with  fire. 

Friedman :  It  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
recession  oould  become  more  severe,  ap- 
proaching the  1957-68  pattern.  But  it  should 
be  recalled  that  even  that  downturn  was  ex- 
tremely mild  compared  with  many  of  the 
earlier  recessions,  especially  before  World 
War  n.  Our  standards  and  tolerances  have 
become  more  exacting. 

Walllch:  One  could  imagine  scenarios  that 
could  lead  to  a  deep  recession,  but  it  seems 
very  improbable.  Infiatlon  seems  much  the 
more  likely  threat. 

5.  If  the  economy  turns  up  In  the  second 
half,  does  It  make  any  sense  to  predict  that 
the  rate  of  Infiatlon  will  fall  back  to  4  per 
cent  or  less? 

Friedman:  Yes.  it  does.  Even  after  the  up- 
turn, there  wlU  still  be  a  gap  between  the 
economy's  potential  output  and  Its  actual 
output,  and  this  gap  will  put  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices  and  wage  Increases.  Then  too, 
price  movements  have  a  great  deal  of  Inertia 
thanks  to  Inflationary  expectations.  Just  as 
It  took  a  long  time  for  the  economic  slow- 
down to  begin  to  affect  price  increases,  so  the 
tapering  off  will  continue  after  the  economy 
starts  to  pick  up. 

Walllch:  I  agree.  I  might  add  that  Inflation 
last  year  was  boosted  by  rising  food  prices, 
which  now  look  like  they  are  leveling  off.  And 
when  the  recovery  comes,  we  are  entitled  to 
exp)ect  high  productivity  gains — something 
that  was  almost  wholly  lacking  last  year. 

Samuelson:  I  don't  think  so.  To  conquer 
Inflation  without  creating  more  than  a  mini- 
recession — as  the  Nixon  economists  claim 
they  Eire  doing — would  Involve  more  than 
the  "hat  trick."  It  would  be  a  "rope  trick" 


that  only  the  Inexperienced  and  gullible  will 
believe  In. 

6.  Can  the  United  States  live  with  a  long- 
term  Inflation  rate  of  4  per  cent  or  more? 
If  Brazil  can  adjust  to  permanent  Infiatlon, 
why  can't  we? 

Friedman:  I  can  live  with  one  arm,  but  I 
would  rather  have  two.  The  U.S.  can  live 
with  any  amount  of  Inflation,  provided  it  is 
permitted  to  be  open  and  aboveboard  and 
is  not  repressed  by  widespread  wage  and  price 
controls.  But  the  economy — and  the  social 
and  political  structure  as  well — wiU  be  far 
healthier  if  inflation  is  avoided.  Brazil  is 
hardly  an  impressive  endorsement  of  Infla- 
tion in  these  respects. 

WaUlch:  Brazil  hasn't  adjusted;  It  has  ca- 
reened wildly  from  low  inflation  to  high 
inflation  and  back  again.  Adjustment  to 
Inflation  Is  always  imperfect.  As  soon  as  you 
adjust  the  wage  Increases  of  4  per  cent, 
unions  will  ask  for  7  per  cent.  Meanwhile, 
the  uncertainty  and  the  widespread  fear  of 
not  keeping  up  with  Inflation  will  act  as  a 
continuing  drag. 

Samuelson:  Willy-nilly,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  live  with  4  per  cent  Inflation  for  some 
time.  We  can  do  so  without  Irreparable  dis- 
tortions and  precipitous  accelerations,  pro- 
vided (a)  that  the  other  mixed  economies 
experience  about  the  same  rate  of  creeping 
prices,  and  (b)  that  we  follow  tax-and- 
money  policies  that  will  convince  people  that 
uncontrolled  Inflation  Is  not  in  the  cards. 

7.  What  economic  policies  would  you  favor 
now? 

Walllch:  Present  policies  are  about  right, 
and  vsrili  work  if  pursued  long  enough.  We 
should  give  them  the  time  they  need.  This 
may  make  the  political  people  nervous,  but 
it  is  already  too  late  for  any  policy  switches 
to  have  much  effect  before  the  elections. 

Friedman:  I  would  favor  continuation  of 
a  moderately  expansive  monetary  policy  and 
restraint  in  government  spending.  I  would 
eliminate  legal  ceilings  on  Interest  rates,  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  and  all  restrictions 
on  foreign  lending  and  foreign  Investments. 
I  would  abandon  quotas  on  imports  and  also 
attempts  to  get  other  countries  to  Impose 
"voluntary"  restrictions  on  their  exports.  In 
short,  I  recommend  patience  with  present 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  greater  free- 
dom of  trade. 

Samuelson:  Five  years  of  war-Induced  In- 
flation cannot  be  cured  in  one  year,  or  even 
a  few  years.  Congress  should  act  to  ensure 
that  unemployment  doesnt  rise  above  the 
5  per  cent  level.  The  Fed  should  let  money 
grow  enough  to  keep  Interest  rates  from  ris- 
ing several  notches  above  the  recent  record 
levels.  But  the  Fed  should  also  be  prepared 
to  vary  that  growth  rate  In  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

8.  Would  you  favor  wage-price  guldeposts, 
or  outright  wage-price  controls? 

Friedman:  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  both 
guidelines  and  controls.  They  have  been  tried 
many  times  and  have  never  yet  worked.  In 
falling,  they  have  Just  distorted  the  economy 
and  spread  misinformation  about  the  causes 
of  inflation.  Infiatlon  is  made  in  Washington, 
and  nowhere  else.  But  now  the  Johnson  "new 
economists"  are  telling  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration: "We  failed  with  guidelines — why 
shouldn't  you?" 

Samuelson:  A  new  Presidential  price- wage 
program  of  guldeposts,  aiming  at  reducing 
the  rate  of  inflation  from,  say,  4  to  3  per 
cent,  could  help  reinforce  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy.  It's  no  substitute  for  those  pol- 
icies, however. 

I'd  save  outright  wage-price  controls  for 
a  greater  emergency — as,  for  example.  If 
President  Nixon's  policies  lead  to  a  further 
escalation  of  the  Asian  debacle  and  to  crisis 
in  the  domestic  economy. 

Walllch:  I  do  not  favor  a  return  to  the 
old  guldeposts,  though  I  thought  they  had 
some  merit  In  their  day.  At  present  rates  of 
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Inflation,  it  Is  almost  impossible  for  gov- 
ernment to  determine  fair  guideposts,  and 
U  Is  quite  Impossible  to  administer  them. 

I  do  not  favor  outright  controls  under  the 
conditions  I  expect.  But  In  the  unllltely  event 
that  present  policies  should  fail  over  the  next 
twelve  months,  or  if  they  should  -be  aban- 
doned prematurely,  the  case  would  have  to 
be  reopened. 


CYRUS  EATON  CALLS  FOR  IMME- 
DIATE ACTION  TO  CORRECT  OUR 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  over  the  economy  and 
the  failure  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  act  in  the  face  of  this  crisis. 

Many  business  leaders  around  the 
countr>-  share  this  deep  concern  over 
our  deteriorating  economy.  Foremost 
among  these  is  a  well-known  industrial- 
ist from  Cleveland.  Ohio — Cjtus  Eaton. 
Mr.  Eaton's  long  and  highly-respected 
business  career  gives  him  an  unusual 
and  deep  insight  into  the  economy.  Mr. 
Eaton  sent  me  a  telegram  last  week,  fol- 
lowing my  letter  to  President  Nixon  con- 
cerning the  economy. 

Mr.  E^ton  has  a  number  of  important 
suggestions  to  make  concerning  our 
economj-  and  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  look  at  them  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Eaton  and 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  President  Nixon: 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 

May  22,1970. 
Hon.  WaiCHT  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa^fiington,  DC: 

You  have  done  a  great  service  In  urging 
the  President  to  meet  with  your  committee 
on  the  economic  crises  facing  the  Nation. 
May  I  suggest  the  following  steps  be  taken 
lo  avoid  economic  catastrophe:  Reduce 
money  rates,  reduce  margin  requirements  to 
50  percent,  end  war  In  Vietnam  forthwith, 
create  Immediately  an  organization  the 
equivalent  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  have  funds  to  loan  to  banks 
and  corporations. 

CTBns  Eaton. 

House  of  Repeesxntativbs. 
comjcttez  on  banking  and  ctmrenct. 

Washington,  DC,  May  20,  1970. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Mk.  President:  Many  Members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  are 
deeply  concerned  by  the  apparent  Inaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  face  of  a  mounting  economic  crisis. 

The  continued  lack  of  vigorous  action  Is 
leading  to  a  severe  crisis  of  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  the  dual  problems  of  Inflation  and  re- 
cession. This  lack  of  confidence  undoubtedly 
accotints  for  the  downwEu-d  plunge  of  the 
stock  market.  All  of  the  economic  Indicators 
make  It  obvious  that  we  cannot  long  endure 
a  passive  attitude  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  December,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  originated  legislation  to  provide 
you  with  standby  authority  to  control  all  as- 
pects of  credit,  including  the  level  of  Inter- 
est rates,  down  payments,  and  the  allocation 
of  avaUable  loan  funds.  This  eventuEilly  be- 
came Public  Law  91-151.  which  was  signed  by 


you  on  December  23,  1969.  The  credit  control 
authority  was  given  to  you  on  a  "standby" 
basis  with  the  anticipation  that  you  would 
trigger  the  authority  immediately  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  deteriorated. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  this  author- 
ity has  not  been  used  despite  rising  unem- 
ployment, continued  high  Interest  rates,  a 
falling  stock  market,  and  a  totally-depressed 
housing  industry.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  the  Congress,  are  In  a  posi- 
tion of  having  passed  a  law  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Brtmch  falls  to  carry  out  despite  ob- 
vious need.  Such  a  situation  creates  a  serious 
crisis  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative branches,  and  raises  basic  questions  on 
the  scope  and  nature  of  future  Congressional 
action  to  alleviate  the  current  chaotic  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Law  91-151.  there 
have  been  other  expressions  of  Congressional 
Intent  for  the  Administration  to  take  vigor- 
ous action  to  lower  interest  rates  and  provide 
general  economic  stability.  All  appear  to  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  speak  for  the  over- 
whelming majortly  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  when  I  say  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  any  legislative  tools  which 
you  feel  are  needed  to  bring  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  under  control.  In  light  of 
your  failure  to  carry  out  our  earlier  actions, 
however,  many  of  us  are  puzzled  as  to  your 
Intentions  and  desires  In  this  area.  Many  of 
us  In  the  Congress  feel  an  urgent  need  for 
action  which  will  restore  economic  stability 
and  renew  confidence  In  our  entire  economic 
system. 

But  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  difficult  If  the  Executive  Branch  Is 
determined  not  to  carry  forward  the  pro- 
grams and  not  to  use  the  weapons  which  are 
provided  through  legislation.  It  Is  Important 
that  areas  of  doubt  about  the  Administra- 
tion's intentions  be  cleared  up  before  further 
legislative  steps  are  attempted. 

Therefore.  I  hereby  urge  and  respectfully 
request  that  you  permit  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Conamlttee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  meet  with  you  concerning  the 
economic  crisis  facing  the  nation.  Such  a 
meeting,  I  am  convinced,  would  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  and  provide  a  solid  background 
on  which  the  Committee  could  take  action 
In  the  remaining  days  of  the  9l8t  Congress 
Such  a  meeting  also,  I  am  convinced,  woulc'. 
aid  in  restoring  confidence  and  making  It 
plain  that  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  are  willing  to  act  and  not  allow 
the  U.S.  economy  to  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.   President,   I   hope   that   you   wlU   act 
favorably  on  this  request  at  your  earliest  pos- 
sible convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Wbioht  Patman, 

ChaiTTnan. 


CARLETON  J.  KING 

^Mr.  McKNEALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
in  a  while  it  becomes  possible  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  spread  upon  the  Con- 
gressional Record  his  high  regard  for  a 
colleague.  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark 
the  extraordinary  devotion  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  its  ideals  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Carleton 
J.  King.  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years  during  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
lawyer  and  district  attorney.  I  am  aware 
of  the  splendid  reputation  he  enjoyed  in 
the  District  Attorney's  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  career  in  this 
House  has  been  devoted  to  the  enhance- 


ment of  American  prestige  abroad  and  its 
patriotic  and  spiritual  sustenance  at 
home.  I,  as  past  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  have  always  noted 
his  keen  interest  and  solicitude  for  vet- 
erans of  our  wars.  His  record  displays  a 
complete  solidarity  with  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  veteran  legislation.  I  am 
aware  that  nc  tag  belongs  to  any  Con- 
gressman, least  of  all  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Carleton  J.  King.  The 
problems  of  his  district  and  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country  are  his  problems 
whether  they  stem  from  America's  lead- 
ership role  in  the  world  or  from  matters 
touching  the  laboring  man  or  mr.ttcrs 
touching  the  veteran.  However,  if  it  were 
possible,  I  suppose  the  title  that  would 
be  most  fitting  to  Carleton  King  is  that 
he  is  a  soldier's  Congi-essman  and  the 
veteran's  friend. 

I  was  more  than  delighted  to  read  an 
editorial  comment  from  the  Greenville 
Sentinel,  edited  by  McArthur  Manches- 
ter, on  our  friend,  which  is  laudatory 
of  him  but  which  deals  deeply  with  sub- 
jects involving  the  Nation.  The  wTiter 
does  so  eloquently  and  intelligently.  It 
must  be  made  a  matter  of  record  so  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  can  enjoy  it. 
be  educated  by  it  and  derive  beneht  for 
their  constituents  from  it. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Is  This  Conservatism? 

It  was  but  a  matter  of  hours  after  Carleton 
J.  King  of  Saratoga  had  been  designated  to 
succeed  himself  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
representing  the  30th  Congressional  District 
before  the  opposition  began  whooping  It  up 
with  all  sorts  of  comment  aimed  at  down- 
grading his  poUtlcal  value  to  the  nation  and 
his  constituents.  High  on  the  list  of  his 
critics  is  the  "conservatism"  which  his  op- 
ponents point  out  as  not  in  tune  with  the 
times.  For  those  who  know  the  Congressman 
and  his  record  this  type  of  attack  far  out- 
strips the  laughs  ignited  by  Jackie  Gleason's 
"Honeymooners."  Yet.  any  candidate  Is  fair 
game  in  an  election  year  so  we  must  expect 
to  see  and  hear  many  wild  tales  and  state- 
ments. 

Now  let's  turn  to  Congressman  King's  so- 
called  conservatism.  Though  he  gives  full 
support  to  American  troops  In  Vietnam  he 
wants  them  out  of  that  country  as  soon  as 
possible  with  honor.  He  has  so  Informed 
Richard  Nixon.  He  believes  there  Is  a  limit 
to  which  this  country  can  afford  to  kill  off 
American  youth  in  support  of  antiquated 
agreements  and  treaties.  He  believes  Con- 
gress should  take  a  new  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  foreign  nations  we  supply,  protect  and 
practically  bathe  with  dollars  provided  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  Is  this 
being  conservative? 

The  Congressman  from  Saratoga  believes 
measures  should  be  invoked  restricting  Fed- 
eral interference  with  private  enterprise.  Over 
the  years  the  tentacles  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment  have  clawed  the  small  and  large 
bustnesfiman  to  the  pwlnt  where  most  agree 
life  would  be  much  more  comfortable  and 
satisfying  as  an  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment and  not  risking  hard  earned  capital 
investment  only  to  be  badgered  by  the  "men 
from  Uncle."  Is  this  conservatism? 

Carleton  King  Is  recognized  by  veterans  of 
military  service  as  a  real  friend.  He  nas  con- 
sistently fought  for  their  rights  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  On  occasions  it  has  been  his 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  tip  the  Congres- 
sional scales  In  favor  of  the  men  and  women 
who  gambled  their  life  on  far  off  battlefields 
and  today  the  resultant  legislation  and  bene- 
fits are  a  tribute  to  him  as  the  Congressman 
who  cares,  is  this  conservatism? 
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His  opponents  say  he  should  spend  more 
time  In  his  Congressional  District.  Mr.  King 
believes  he's  being  paid  to  represent  his  peo- 
ple in  Washington  and,  unlike  a  lot  of  others 
In  the  Capitol,  he  has  an  enviable  attendance 
record.  He's  not  out  playing  golf  on  tax- 
payer time;  he's  not  lapping  up  cocktails  with 
the  social  set  when  the  House  roll  call  Is 
sounded.  He's  always  available  and  just  a 
phone  call  or  letter  away.  Best  of  all.  people 
of  his  District  get  action  on  any  reasonable 
request.  Is  this  conservatism? 

"This  newspap)er  just  happens  to  know  what 
Carleton  King  has  done  for  many  i>eople  who 
have  no  connections  or  personal  Influence  to 
draw  upon  In  time  of  need  or  desperation. 
Alerted  to  their  situation  he  has  acted  v.*lth 
a  rare  dignity  of  understanding  and  utilized 
the  power  of  his  office  to  cut  red  tape,  govern- 
ment and  boondoggling  despite  the  time  and 
effort  involved  on  his  part.  It  just  happens  a 
number  of  these  people  are  readers  of  this 
newspaper  and  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar they  favor  his  return  to  Washington! 
They  know  the  man  for  what  he  Is  I  Again 
we  ask,  is  this  conservatism? 

As  for  us,  if  we  thought  Carleton  King  un- 
worthy to  represent  his  jjeople  in  the  Con- 
gress we'd  gladly  drive  the  political  dagger  In 
■  his  back.  As  It  stands  we'll  be  number  one 
m  the  voting  booth  to  pull  that  lever  to 
return  him  to  Washington  realizing  his  heart, 
ambitions  and  actions  are  tuned  In  to  the 
welfare  of  America,  Its  people  and  particu- 
larly his  constituents  of  the  30th  Congres- 
sional District.  Is  this  conservatism?  If  so 
we'll  sleep  well  realizing  we're  just  damu 
conservative  I 


RESULTS   OF  ATTACKS  ON   El'JEMY 
SANCTUARIES 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
3  weeks  ago  Allied  forces  launched  at- 
tacks to  clean  out  major  enemy  sanctu- 
aries on  the  Cambodia-Vietnam  border. 
Our  purpose  w£is  not  to  occupy  the  sanc- 
tuary areas,  but  to  drive  out  enemy 
forces  and  destroy  their  bases  and  sup- 
plies. 

Now,  after  3  weeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
enemy  has  been  struck  a  devastating 
blow. 

We  have  captured  nearly  8  million 
rounds  of  ammimition  for  machineguns, 
rifles,  and  small  arms  that  will  not  now 
be  fired  at  our  servicemen  and  our  allies. 

We  have  captured  nearly  45,000  mor- 
tar and  rocket  rounds  that  cannot  now 
go  ripping  into  Saigon  and  into  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  bases. 

We  have  captured  more  than  130,000 
antiaircraft  rounds  that  cannot  now  be 
fired  at  our  planes. 

We  have  captured  more  than  9  million 
poimds  of  rice — enough  to  feed  for  5 
months  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  es- 
timated to  be  in  Cambodia  at  the  start 
of  the  operation. 

We  have  destroyed  more  than  6,600 
bunkers  and  military  installations. 

We  have  seized  11,000  individual  weap- 
ons and  more  than  1,800  big,  crew- 
served  weapons — enough  to  equip  20 
North  Vietnamese  infantry  battalions. 

In  addition,  the  enemy  has  taken  a  dis- 
astrous loss  in  manpower.  As  of  the  latest 
report,  8,044  of  the  enemy  had  been 
killed  and  1,773  captured,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  forces  the  enemy  was  esti- 
mated to  have  in  the  area. 


We  have  disrupted  the  enemy's  logis- 
tics network  and  lines  of  communication. 
We  have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  his  of- 
fensive capability. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the 
results  of  this  operation  will  reinsure 
the  President's  announced  withdrawal 
and  Vietnamization  programs  and  wiU 
hasten  the  day  when  all  American  forces 
can  return  home. 


A    PROPOSAL  FOR  EFFECTIVE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL MONITORING 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  months  there  has  been  a  prolifer- 
ation of  Federal  programs  designed  to 
combat  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
The  list  of  all  Federal  programs  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion now  consumes  75  pages  and  includes 
activities  of  over  100  Federal  agencies. 
It  thus  comes  as  no  surprise  that  it  has 
been  diCBcult  to  evaluate  the  overall 
success  of  antipollution  efforts. 

The  public  has  heard  a  constant 
stream  of  claims  of  merit  for  various 
antipollution  projects,  but  like  the  Con- 
gress, the  public  finds  it  difficult  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  those  projects. 

Because  of  the  need  for  more  effective 
tools  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  antipollution  efforts,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  expands  the  role  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration— ESS  A — in  this  area. 

My  bill  would  require  ESSA  to  make  a 
daily  determination  at  each  Weather 
Bureau  office  as  to  the  extent  of  air  and 
water  pollution  in  the  area  covered  by 
that  office.  ESSA  would  be  required  to 
release  this  data  to  the  public  through 
the  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  in  the  area  covered  by  each 
Weather  Bureau  office. 

ESSA  is  also  directed  to  establish  an 
Environmental  Quality  Index.  This  In- 
dex will  combine  various  indices  used  in 
monitoring  the  environment  into  one 
overall  index  which  could  become  a  pow- 
erful implement  in  developing  priorities 
among  the  several  programs  affecting 
the  environment. 

The  potential  value  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Index  is  great.  Just  as 
the  management  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic affairs  are  aided  by  a  variety  of 
indices  which  provide  a  picture  of  the 
Nation's  economic  health,  the  manage- 
ment of  antipollution  efforts  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  the  Environmental 
Quahty  Index. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  regular  dis- 
semination of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Index  to  the  public  so  that  all  citizens 
can  Judge  for  themselves  the  effective- 
ness of  antipollution  efforts  going  on  in 
their  areas. 

Because  of  the  vsist  number  of  agen- 
cies dealing  with  the  environment,  we 
must  have  one  central  depository  to 
which  anyone  who  is  In  need  of  environ- 
mental data  can  go.  To  meet  this  need, 
I  have  proposed  that  ESSA  serve  as  a 
depository  for  all  environmental  data 
compiled  anywhere  within  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  when  feasible, 


ESSA  will  gather  environmental  data 
from  the  State  and  local  governments.  In 
order  to  aid  both  scholars  and  the  aver- 
age citizen  interested  in  environmental 
data,  ESSA  will  be  required  to  make  this 
information  available  on  request  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  person  desiring  the  infor- 
mation. 

The  programs  contained  in  my  bill  will 
provide  the  mechanism  needed  by  Con- 
gress, citizens  and  scholars,  to  make  ac- 
curate assessments  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  approaches  available  to 
combat  pollution.  The  small  expense  cre- 
ated by  the  programs  contained  in  this 
bill  will  be  more  than  offset  by  savings 
which  will  come  from  optimum  employ- 
ment of  antipollution  resources. 


ADMINISTRATTVE  DECEPTION  ON 
MIRV  DEPLO-OilENT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  already  serious  credi- 
bility gap  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
yesterday's  discoverj-  by  CBS  News  that 
the  administration  has  already  begim  to 
deploy  MIRV  warheads.  That  credibility 
gap  is  certain  to  extend  to  Vienna,  where 
we  are  currently  conducting  crucial  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  mutual  agreement  to 
limit  strategic  arms. 

Since  the  SALT  talks  with  the  Rus- 
.sians  became  a  serious  possibility  in  1968. 
the  Congress  hsus  been  concerned  about 
the  schedule  for  development,  testing 
and  deployment  of  the  MIRV  system 
given  the  serious  implications  of  the  sys- 
tem for  the  progress  of  the  talks.  The 
Congress,  has  received  consistent  reports 
and  assurances  that  MIRV  weapons 
would  not  be  deployed  until  testing  was 
complete,  and  that  the  tests  were  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  about  July,  1970. 
Last  March,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Seamans  announced  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  deployment  would  begin  at  the  end 
of  June.  His  exact  words,  according  to 
press  reports: 

"After  a  number  of  delays  and  stretch- 
outs we  will  start  fielding  the  Minuteman 
m  in  June." 

Now,  In  May,  we  learn  that  the  mili- 
tary has  not  only  already  "started  to 
field"  the  MIRVs,  but  that  MIRV  war- 
heads are  in  place  and  ready  to  fire  in 
at  least  one  major  missile  site. 

To  justify  this  development.  Pentagon 
officials,  and  even  some  of  our  own  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, are  engsiging  in  semantic  games. 
They  are  claiming  that  references  to 
June  deployment.  In  Pentagonese,  mean 
the  time  at  which  a  full  squadron  of  50 
or  so  Minuteman  IH's  would  be  ready  to 
fire  In  combat. 

To  me,  and  I  daresay  to  the  bulk  of 
the  American  public,  "start  fielding" 
means  exactly  that — "start  putting  mul- 
tiple warheads  Into  place."  It  does  not 
mean  "have  a  full  squadron  ready  to 
fire."  If  that  Is  what  the  Pentagon  meant, 
that  Is  what  it  should  have  said.  But  it 
did  not.  and  I  regard  that  as  a  severe 
breach  by  the  military  and  by  this  ad- 
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ministration  of  its  pledge  to  communi- 
cate truthfully  and  openly  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  especially  on  mat- 
^ters  of  such  momentous  importance. 

How  can  this  administration  hope  or 
expect  to  obtaui  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  our  young  people,  who  are  already  dis- 
trustful of  our  entire  system  of  govern- 
ment, when  It  continues  to  deceive  the 
public  so  blatently? 

Senator  Edward  Brooke,  a  member  of 
the  administration's  party  and  sm  out- 
spoken critic  of  MIRV  deplojinent,  is 
quoted  as  regarding  this  development  as 
"not  the  end  of  the  game,  but  an  inching 
up  to  the  threshold"  with  regard  to  the 
SALT  talks. 

The  opportunity  still  exists — 

an  aide  is  quoted  as  saying  on  the  Sena- 
tor's behalf — 

for  SALT  to  prevent  a  dangerous  MIRV  de- 
ployment. 

I  certainly  hope  that  assessment  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  regard  this  breach  of  faith  as 
much  more  serious  than  that,  not  only 
for  the  future  of  the  SALT  negotiations, 
but  also  for  its  effect  on  national  public 
opinion  which  is  already  so  severely  po- 
larized on  issues  of  war  and  peace.  At 
best,  it  seems  to  me,  this  development  Is  a 
clear  indication  of  this  administration's 
onwillmgness  or  in£ibilit>'  to  clamp  a  lid 
on  the  military's  burgeoning  nuclear 
technology  and  blind  determination  to 
retain  an  unrealistically  large  margin  of 
strategic  superiority. 


LAW  OF  THE  LAND  AND  THE 
WAR  POWER 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  for  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Wasiiington  Post,  Mr.  Merlo  J.  Pusey  has 
written  a  column  which  clearly  articu- 
lates the  complex  differences  between  the 
various  proposals  to  limit  the  war  in  In- 
dochina which  are  presently  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Pusey  addresses  him- 
self to  the  broader  question  of  the  power 
to  make  war  under  the  Constitution  in 
his  comments  on  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois.  The  resolu- 
tion expresses  "the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  not  utilize  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
tervention abroad  for  any  combat  activi- 
ty without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Congress  except  where  the  use  of  such 
force  is  necessary  pending  congressional 
approval,  to  respond  to  a  clear  and  direct 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  upon  forces  of 
the  United  States  that  are  lawfully  de- 
ployed pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  other  spe- 
cific congressional  authorization." 

Mr.  Pusey  goes  on  to  ask  why  the  Sen- 
ator chose  "to  offer  only  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  which  the  President 
could  ignore?  The  policy  he  has  stated 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Congress  will 
have  to  find  ways  of  getting  it  respected 
at  the  White  House  if  our  democracy  is 
to  be  saved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  along  with  15 


colleagues,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  make  such  a  policy  the  law  of  the 
land.  Because  of  widespread  interest  In 
the  subject,  I  include  Mr.  Pusey's  article 
and  Senator  Percy's  resolution  and  my 
bill  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Law  or  trk  Land  and  the  War  Powks 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

Much  of  the  confusion  over  limiting  funds 
for  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  results  from 
the  fact  that  no  consensus  has  yet  emerged  as 
to  what  Congress  should  do.  There  Is  strong 
sentiment  behind  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  forbidding  further  Inctu-slons  In- 
to Cambodia  which  comes  to  a  vote  today,  but 
It  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  growing  antiwar 
sentiment  in  Congress.  Behind  It  are  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  fixing  a  date 
for  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam,  the  Mathlas  resolution  repealing 
congressional  approval  of  the  war,  the  Percy 
resolution  designed  to  forbid  future  use  of 
troops  abroad  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress and  a  number  of  others. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  be  adopted  In  some 
form.  With  the  modification  In  language  so 
as  to  indicate  that  the  policy  It  would  write 
Into  the  law  Is  "In  concert"  with  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  aim  of  getting  the  troops 
out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1,  no  solid  ground 
Is  left  for  White  House  opjxjeltlon. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  to  say  that  passage 
of  the  amendment  would  Indicate  a  lack  of 
faith  In  the  President's  pledge.  It  would  In- 
dicate only  the  determination  of  Congress  to 
participate  In  the  making  of  policies  Involv- 
ing the  lives  of  citizens.  Equally  far-fetched 
Is  the  argument  that  the  amendment  might 
prevent  the  President  from  taking  action 
necessary  to  protect  American  troops.  The 
President  has  ample  authority  as  Conunand- 
er  In  Chief  to  repel  any  attack  upon  our 
armed  forces,  without  waiting  for  Congress 
to  act.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  say  to  him  only  that  In  acting  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  he  could  not  again  Invade 
Cambodia,    without   congressional   approval. 

If  the  White  House  Is  alert  to  the  gather- 
ing storm  signals,  it  may  yet  embrace  this 
mild  restraint  In  the  bop>e  that  It  might  be- 
come a  pattern  for  deadlng  with  the  more 
difficult  problems  ahead  in  regard  to  the 
war  power.  The  Cooper-Church  formula 
means  that  the  Senate  Is  not  out  to  knife  the 
President  or  take  over  direction  of  the  war. 
It  merely  Indicates  that  there  should  be  no 
more  upsetting  escalations  without  the 
knowledge   and    consent   of   Congress. 

The  next  challenge  that  the  President  will 
have  to  face  In  this  area  Is  more  formidable. 
The  amendment  sponsored  by  Senators 
McGovern.  Hatfield.  Goodell,  Hughes  and 
Cranston  would  cut  off  funds  for  combat  In 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  1970,  although  funds 
could  still  be  used  for  termination  of  U.S. 
military  operations,  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops,  exchange  of  prisoners,  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  so  forth,  with  a  proviso  that 
all  American  military  personnel  be  out  by 
June  30,  1971.  By  this  action  Congress  would 
Impose  on  the  administration  a  fixed  with- 
drawal policy  which  could  be  altered  only 
by  a  declaration  of  war  or  other  congres- 
sional action. 

Undoubtedly  Congress  has  authority  to 
take  this  drastic  action,  if  It  wishes,  and  if 
the  war  should  continue  Indefinitely,  against 
mounting  internal  protests,  some  last  resort 
remedy  of  this  sort  might  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary. At  present,  however,  it  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  Congress  taking  upon  Itself  the 
whole  burden  of  liquidating   the  war. 

Suppose  that  Congress  should  enact  the 
December  cut-off  date  for  military  combat 
In  Vietnam  and  that  Hanoi  should  launch  a 
December  offensive  to  strike  a  final  crip- 
pling blow  at  the  American  forces  preparing 


to  leave.  Congress  would  be  loath  to  declare 
war  or  order  a  resumption  of  limited  hostili- 
ties. Suppose  that  the  enforced  withdrawal 
In  accord  with  an  Inflexible  timetable  should 
lead  to  a  Communist  sweep  throughout 
Indochina. 

The  country  needs  to  be  prepared  for  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  Its  retreat  from 
Southeast  Asia.  Under  even  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances now  foreseeable,  the  outcome  of 
our  lU-advlsed  venture  may  prove  to  be  a  bit- 
ter pill,  and  the  bitterness  would  be  greatly 
Intensified  If  a  hasty  retreat  were  forced  on 
a  Republican  President  by  a  Democratic 
Congress.  Incidentally,  the  effect  might  l)e 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  President  or 
the  power  to  make  war  if  a  congressional 
venture  In  overriding  the  President  should 
lead  to  disaster. 

The  risks  of  the  McGtovern  approach  may 
drive  the  Senate  back  to  the  Mathlas-Mans- 
fleld  proposal  which  would.  In  Its  original 
form,  withdraw  the  blank  check  that  Con- 
gress Issued  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
and  endorse  the  announced  Nixon  policy  of 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Coupled  with 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  this  would 
put  Congress  on  record  against  reheating  * 
the  war  In  either  Vietnam  or  Cambodia. 
Ways  may  be  found  to  stiffen  the  Mathlas- 
Mansfleld  mandate  for  withdrawal  without 
trying  to  force  a  rigid  congressional  time 
table  upon  a  complex  International  de- 
nouncement. 

The  Percy  resolution  looks  to  the  future 
and  Is  not  directly  related  to  getting  Ameri- 
can forces  out  of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  It 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  utilize  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  Interventions 
abroad  for  any  combat  activity  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress  except 
where  the  use  of  such  force  Is  necessary 
pending  congressional  approval,  to  respond 
to  a  clear  and  direct  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  upon 
forces  of  the  United  States  that  are  lawfully 
deployed  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  other  8i>e- 
clflc  congressional  authorization. 

This  is  a  fair  restatement  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  place  the  war  power 
in  Congress.  Why,  then,  did  Senator  Percy 
choose  to  offer  only  a  sense-of-the-Senat« 
resolution  which  the  President  could  ig- 
nore? The  policy  he  has  stated  Is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  Congress  vrill  have  to  find 
ways  of  getting  It  respected  at  the  White 
House  if  our  democracy  Is  to  be  saved. 

H.R. 17773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  not  de- 
ploy Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  out- 
side the  United  States  or  any  territory  sub- 
ject to  Its  Jurisdiction,  for  other  than  peace- 
ful purposes,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  In  connection  with  a  treaty, 
or  unless  the  Congress  by  law,  specifically 
authorizes  the  deployment  of  such  Armed 
Forces  by  the  President;  except  that  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  deploy  such  Armed 
Forces  at  his  sole  discretion — 

(1)  when  he  finds  that  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  Is  under  attack  or  Imminent 
threat  of  attack;  or 

(2)  when  he  finds  that  deployment  of  such 
Armed  Forces  fulfills  a  specific  treaty  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress  except  that  such  Armed  Forces 
may  be  deployed  only  in  countries  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  such  declaration  of  war 
unless  the  President  finds  that  the  safety  of 
American  or  allied  Armed  Forces  requires 
deployment  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
other  countries. 

The  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
within   twenty-four   hours   after   any   such 


finding  of  all  action  he  has  taken  at  his 
sole  discretion  pursuant  to  such  finding.  In 
the  event  the  Congress  is  not  In  session,  the 
President  shall  convene  the  Congress  In  an 
extraordinary  session  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  such  finding. 

S.  Res.  409 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  resolved  that  cer- 
tain national  commitments  of  the  United 
States  require  affirmative  action  by  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  In 
combat  In  foreign  countries  necessarily  has 
an  Important  effect  on  International  rela- 
tions; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  In  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  properly  exercise  its  constitutional 
powers  regarding  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  whenever  the  use  there- 
of directly  Involves  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  generally,  it  Is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  utilize  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  In  Interventions  abroad 
for  any  combat  activity  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Congress  except  where  the 
use  of  such  forces  is  necessary,  pending  Con- 
gressional approval,  to  respond  to  a  clear 
and  direct  attack  upon  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  or  possessions,  or  upon  forces  of 
the  United  States  that  are  lawfully  deployed 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  other  specific  Con- 
gressional authorization. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  WATERTOWN 
MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE  HONOR 
ROLL  DEDICATION  CEREMONY 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19,  1970,  it  was  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  speak  at  the  honor  roll  dedication 
ceremony  conducted  by  the  outstanding 
Pvt.  Charles  J.  Shutt  Detachment  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  in  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  a 
summary  of  my  remarks  before  the  dis- 
tinguished gathering  and  also  the  pro- 
gram for  that  occasion: 

Rem.\sks,  in  Part,  of  Congressman  Philip 
J.  PHILBIN  AT  Honor  Roll  Dedication 
Ceremony  op  the  Marine  Corps  LEAOtrE, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  April  19,  1970 

Commander,  Officers,  and  members  of  this 
great  Marine  Corps  League,  distinguished 
guests,  the  sorrowing  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  of  the  Illustrious  heroes  we  honor 
today,  Ladies  and   Gentlemen — 

I  am  highly  honored  to  Join  In  these  very 
moving  ceremonies  when  this  great  Amer- 
ican organization,  whose  members  have  al- 
ways so  nobly  served  our  country,  adds  to  Its 
Impressive  Honor  Roll  the  names  of  these 
gallant,  young  men  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  country  and  pay  fitting  tribute  to  your 
own  departed  comrades. 

Our  hearts  go  out  In  deepest  sympathy 
and  compsiEslon  to  the  mothers,  fathers,  sis- 
ters, brothers,  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
brave  boys  who  have  offered  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  American  patriotism  In  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  frustrating  wars  of 
our  history. 

We  prayerfully  share  with  their  dear  ones 
the  loss  of  intrepid  heroes,  like  Corporal 
Daniel  Duffy,  Corporal  Paul  Gorman,  Ser- 
geant John  Mareno,  Corporal  Richard 
Nashawaty,  and  Private  First  Class  John 
Sullivan,  and  also  the  departed  members  of 


the  Post,  John  Carey.  Edward  Parraher, 
Harold  McKenny  and  John  Sullivan. 

It  seems  as  though  only  yesterday  they 
were  with  us.  Yet  now  they  have  Joined  the 
great  company  of  Immortals,  who  shall  for- 
ever be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  this  and 
many  American  generations  aa  long  as  this 
great  Nation  shall  endure. 

They  have  given  their  all  to  insure  that  the 
lamps  of  freedom  shall  be  kept  lighted,  and 
that  tyranny  shall  not  prevail  over  the  free 
and  the  brave,  and  those  Intent  upon  build- 
ing a  better  nation  and  a  better  world. 

While  this  day  Is  sad  for  all  of  us.  It  Is 
also  glorious  beyond  measure.  For  It  shows  to 
the  whole  world,  Including  those  who.  If 
thsy  could  work  their  will,  would  enslave  all 
of  us  and  free  peoples  everywhere  in  com- 
munist tyranny,  that  this  Nation  will  never 
surrender  its  precious  birth-right  of  liberty. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  boys,  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  who 
have  gone  to  their  eternal  reward,  have  given 
their  all  for  every  one  of  us,  and  It  must 
never  be  said  that  they  shall  have  died  In 
vain. 

One  day  very  soon,  let  us  pray,  their  cause 
shall  be  redeemed,  their  sacrifices  for  peace, 
security  and  human  rights  will  prove  once 
again,  that  "whether  in  chains  or  In  laurels, 
liberty  knows  nothing  but  victory." 

Our  task  is  clear,  our  duty  Is  plain.  Otir 
mandate  Is  before  us.  It  Is  for  us  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  peace  and  liberty  which  they 
have  so  greatly  enriched  with  their  Invinci- 
ble .spirit  of  love,  loyalty  and  patriotism 
which  moved  them  so  courageously  to  give  up 
everything,  even  life  Itself,  that  liberty. 
Justice,  and  equality  before  the  law  shall 
continue  to  reign  In  this  Nation  and  In  the 
world. 

These  boys  will  go  down  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  and  in  our  hearts,  as  American 
heroes  whose  memory  will  never  dim,  and 
whose  luster  will  never  fade,  because  they 
are  among  the  immortals  whom  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  free  men  and  women  will 
cherish  and  honor  to  the  end  of  time. 

For  In  their  own  way.  Joining  with  all  the 
others  who  have  tuiselflshly  given  of  tliem- 
selves  for  the  country  and  human  freedom, 
they  too  will  live  forever  In  the  hearts  of  a 
Nation  that  is  eternally  grateful  to  its  hero 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  left  us  a  legacy 
more  precious  than  life  Itself. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  contrived  tumult  and 
danger,  and  we  must  never  underestimate 
the  Intent  and  efforts  of  {>otentlal  and  actual 
enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  destroy  our 
liberties  and  our  free  society. 

Until  peace  comes.  Let  us  keep  strong  and 
prepared  to  meet  every  contingency  and  peril 
from  any  and  every  source. 

It  Is  only  through  strength  of  will,  firm- 
ness, and  strength  of  resources  and  power 
that  we  can  hope  to  hold  off  and  discourage 
those,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
threaten  our  security  and  freedom. 

As  we  work  tirelessly  for  peace  and  broth- 
erhood, tmtll  these  ends  are  gained,  we  must 
guard  our  birthright,  and  protect  our  homes 
and  our  shores  tigainst  all  those,  whoever 
they  may  be,  who  seek  to  weaken  and  destroy 
this  great  nation  of  ours,  which  In  these 
troubled  days  Is  the  best  hope  fcr  freedom 
and  peace  In  this  country  and  the  world. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  the  bitter  sacrifices 
of  these  boys,  their  loving  families,  and  the 
many  like  them,  shall  not  have  been  In  vain. 

So  let  Semper  Fldells  be  our  fervent  prayer 
and  Inspiration  on  this  occasion  which  Is 
at  once  so  tearful,  yet  so  glorious.  Let  us 
resolve  to  honor  the  precious  memory  of  our 
honored  dear  ones,  and  move  forward  with 
resolution  and  determination  toward  the 
great  goals  these  beloved,  fallen  heroes  so 
courageously  exemplified — for  peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  in  this  country  and  in 
the  world,  and  for  freedom  and  Justice  for- 
ever in  this  great  land  of  liberty  that  we 
love,  and  propose  to  preserve. 


Program 


Call  to  order,  1430  hours.  Chairman  Harold 
P.  Welsh. 

1.  Invited  Guests  to  Rostrum,  Sgt.  at  Arms 
Arthur  L.  Sheppard. 

2.  Sgt.  at  Arms  Escorts  Conunandant  to 
Rostrum,  Commandant  Peter  C.  Dwyer. 

3.  Opening  Prayer,  Cht^laln  John  P.  Mc- 
Devltt. 

4.  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Salute  to  the 
Colors,  National  Anthem,  Commandant  Peter 
C.  Dwyer. 

5.  Remarks  from  the  Commandant. 

6.  Reading  of  Memorial  Roster  and  Pres- 
entation of  Certificates,  Chairman  Harold  F. 
Welsh. 

7.  Firing  Squad  Detail,  Officer  In  Charge, 
Richard  J.  O'Neil. 

8.  Taps,  Field  Music,  L/Cpl.  John  Snow, 
U.S.M.C. 

9.  Prayer  for  the  Honored  Dead  (all  rise). 
Chaplain  John  P.  McDevltt. 

10.  Introduction  of  Honored  Guests:  Rob- 
ert Maher,  Official  Representative,  City  of 
SomervUle;  Harold  A.  Osgood,  Sr.,  Division 
Commandant,  National  Trustee,  Marine 
Corps  League;  Daniel  BeSa,  Commandant, 
Department  of  Missouri,  Marine  Corps 
League;  Lt.  Col.  E.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Inspector- 
Instructor  Staff,  U.S.M.C.;  Col  Ralph  R.  Bag- 
ley,  Commanding  Officer,  1st  Bn.,  26tb  Ma- 
rines, U.S.M.C;  The  Honorable  PhlUp  J.  Phll- 
bln.  Congressman,  3rd  District,  Massachu- 
setts, Vice  Chairman,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Closing  ceremony — please  stand. 
Marine  Corps  Hymn. 
Harold  F.  Welsh,  Chairman. 
Peter  C.  Dwyer,  Commaindant. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Patten  of  New  Jersey  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PoFF.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Dent,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  today,  for  20  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  grant- 
ed to: 

Mr.  Philbin  In  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pttrcell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MApsH  in  three  instances. 
«  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  BrNGHAM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Dvniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FouNT.^m. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 


BJLL&  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  Yns  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  3920.  For  the  relief  of  Beverly  Med- 
lock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock:  H  R.  5419.  To 
provide  relief  for  Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S. 
Navy;  H.R  6402.  For  the  relief  of  the  San- 
born Lumber  Co.,  Inc.;  H.R.  8694.  For  the  re- 
lief of  Capt.  John  T.  Lawlor  (retired);  and 
H  R.  9910.  For  the  reUef  of  Hanlbai  B.  Tay- 
lor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  27,  1970.  at  12  o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

I  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  2,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papiers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Ludlngton  Harbor,  Mich.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
April  14,  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-342);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice;  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  for  fiscal  year  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TA'YLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15608.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  28.  1948,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
Independence  National  Hlstorlcr^l  Park,  with 
an  amendment  (Rept  No.  91-1123).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  House  Resolution  1045.  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15712.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  author- 
izations for  titles  I  through  rv  through  fiscal 
year  1971  (Rept.  No.  91-1124).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  COLMER  House  Resolution  1046. 
Committee  on  Rules.  A  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16542.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
regulate  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards,  and  for  other  purpKJses  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1125).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
-Bfigolutlon  1033.  Resolution  on  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Conference  In 
OenAa,  Switzerland  with  amendments 
(RepttyNo.  91-1126).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  13971.  A  bill  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  Compact  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1127).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1002.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  5701(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  tax  on  cigars  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1128).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CEIXER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1903,  commonly  known  as  the 
Expediting  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1129).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolution  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By   Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself   and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin ) : 
H.R.    17802.   A   bill   to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond   Liberty    Bond    Act;    to  the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FALLON : 
H.R.    17803.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  duties  on   stainless  steel  sheets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  sheets;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  17804.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National   Park, 
Pla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  acquisitions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.    17805.    A    bill    to  amend  the   Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act   to  prohibit  the   use  in 
Interstate  commerce  of  certain  nonretumable 
containers:   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Bingham,   Mr.  Bollinc,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  DtJLSKi,  Mr.  Friedel.  Mrs. 
Green   of   Oregon,   Mr.   Hechleh  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Srx- 
LivAN.   Mr.   Tunney,   and   Mr.   Con- 
YERs) : 
H.R.  17806.  A   bill    to   provide    a    program 
of  national  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  17807.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.  HUBERT; 
H.R.  17808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,    to    establish    the    authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  officers  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade   of   rear   admiral,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Wkfte,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Brasco)  : 
H.R.  17809.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay    for    prevailing    rate    employees    of    the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN : 
H.R.  17810  A  bin  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation be  paid  to  persons  providing  informa- 
tion which  results  In  convictions  being  ob- 
tained for  certain  violations  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of   1967;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   MIKVA: 
H.R.   17811.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  support 
the    use    in    Southeast    Asia   of   persons   In- 
ducted under  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act   of    1967;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 
H.R.  17812.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble  basis;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  17813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 

farmers  who  sold   CCC  mortgaged  grain   to 

Lafayette    F'arm     Services,    Inc.,    Lafayette, 

Minn.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.    17814.    A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 

Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 

to  determining  what  articles  wall  within  the 

additional  import  restrictions  on  dairy  prod- 


ucts  set  forth  in  part  3  of  the  appendix  to 
such  schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  17815.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ftirnlsh  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  for  land  conservation  and  utili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   STANTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClory,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  647.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and  other 
college  campuses;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
ByMr.  REES: 

H.J.  Res.  1245.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  17816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Silvia  Bautlsta  Tendero;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Angel  Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  17818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Shafer,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  17819.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Lombardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


393.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  relative  to  relocating  the  battle- 
ship U.S.S.  Missouri  In  the  State  of  Missouri; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

394.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  the  setting  of  national  war 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

496.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  Georgia,  Atlanta.  Oa.. 
relative  to  decisionmaking  in  patient  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

497.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Youngstown.  Ohio,  relative  to 
the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  May  26,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  Life  and  God  of  the  Na- 
tion's destiny,  in  times  of  crisis  when  we 
are  weak  and  unsure  in  our  own  strength. 
keep  our  faith  strong  in  the  eflBcacy  of 
prayer.  Spare  us  from  mistaking  our  will 
for  Thy  wlU.  Use  our  minds  as  the  chan- 
nels of  Thy  light  and  truth.  Give  us  the 
will  to  obey  the  highest  insight.  Bless 
the  dedication  which  rises  above  faction 
and  party  to  serve  the  common  good. 

O  Lord,  in  whom  we  trust,  may  the 
faith  stamped  on  our  coins  be  imprinted 
in  our  hearts  and  expressed  in  our  lives. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  26. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint   Hon.   James  B.   Allen,   a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
BicHABD  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. May  25,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  15628,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  time  between  now  and  2 
p.m.  will  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides 
equally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  required. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMERICA'S   freedom 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
commit  more  blood  and  treasure  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  what  advocates  of  our 
extended  military  efforts  over  the  past 


decade  have  called  "freedom,"  we  are 
frequently  reminded  that  here  at  home 
our  freedom  may  very  well  be  in 
jeopardy. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  24  calls  the  problem,  "freedom  un- 
der fire."  The  writers  of  this  timely  ccwn- 
mentary  realize  that  America  faces 
several  crucial  battles  in  the  months 
ahead  which  may  determine  how  much 
longer  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  "free- 
dom," as  we  now  know  it  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  the  pressing  needs  to 
halt  the  increasing  trends  of  Govern- 
ment repression,  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities  in  order  to  begin  to  cure  the 
economic  and  social  ills  presently  afflict- 
ing us,  to  resist  anarchy  on  our  uni- 
versity campuses  by  those  who  would  im- 
mobilize these  foimtainheads  of  free  in- 
quiry and  knowledge,  and  to  end  "the 
contagion  of  corruption  and  coercion" 
in  all  areas  of  our  national  life. 

The  internationally  renowned  colum- 
nist, James  Reston,  shows  how  one  free- 
dom— freedom  of  the  press — is  under 
fire.  In  a  poignant  article  in  the  May  24 
New  York  Times,  he  replies  to  the  Vice 
President's  annoyance  with  dissenters 
and  critics  of  this  administration  s  war 
policy.  Mr.  Reston  asks: 

What  win  have  been  achieved  when  all  this 
senseless  killing  Is  over?  How  are  the  South 
Vietnamese  going  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of 
the  CamtKjdian  sanctuaries  when  they  can't 
keep  them  out  of  Saigon?  A  year  from  now, 
after  62  more  weekly  casualty  lists,  how  will 
Indochina  be  more  secure  with  150.000  fewer 
American  soldiers? 

"These  are  the  questions."  Mr.  Reston 
continues,  that  "Mr.  Agnew  does  not  an- 
swer "  in  his  criticism  of  v.'riting  and  talk- 
ing journalists,  "and  they  will  not  go 
away  by  blsoning  the  press  for  asking 
them." 

As  many  of  us  clearly  remember.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  asked  similar  hard 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  "When  he  had  no 
answer,"  Mr.  Reston  correctly  points  out, 
he  was  driven  "out  of  oflBce." 

Mr.  Reston  goes  on: 


now 
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There  Is  still  an  honest  and  fundamental 
conflict  here  about  how  best  to  serve  the 
Nation.  That  Is  what  It  Is  all  about.  Mr. 
Agnew  Is  right  that  personal  attacks  only 
make  things  worse,  though  he  doesn't  fol- 
low the  principle  himself,  but  watchful 
criticism  of  Presidential  power  to  make  and 
expand  wars  at  will  has  never  been  more 
essential  than  It  Is  now. 

Because  of  the  President's  decision 
to  send  American  forces  into  Cambodia, 
public  criticism  of  this  administration 
has  increased  manifold.  In  a  maimer 
befitting  the  highest  tradition  of  freedom 
of  the  press  In  this  country,  Mr.  Reston 
continues: 

It  la  true,  as  the  Vice  President  said  In 
Texas,  that  the  press  was  strident  after  the 
sudden  Cambodian  lunge.  The  thought  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could  in- 
vade a  sovereign  country  without  even  con- 
sulting the  Congress  or  key  members  of  his 
own  Cabinet  sent  a  shudder  through  every 
Inky  wretch  who  ever  read  the  Constitu- 
tion or  thought  about  the  consequences  of 
the  bomb  and  the  missile. 

VrVX    LA    DCTTtaiNCE 

So  there  Is  a  difference  with  the  Vice 
President,  and  vlve  la  difference!  We  are  not 
going  to  agree  with  him  about  Indochina, 
and  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  we  want  him  to 
shut  up  and  go  away.  He  helps  us  drama- 
tize the  sad  misunderstandings  of  o\xr  time. 
Without  him  and  Martha  Mitchell,  would 
be  the  dozing  capital  of  the  world.  But  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  agree  about  how  to  dis- 
agree and  this  the  Vice  President  won't  allow. 

He  doesn't  want  to  see  or  understand  his 
critics.  He  knows  we  are  unpopular  and 
wants  to  use  us  as  a  political  devil,  and  in 
election  terms  he  may  be  right.  But  In  the 
larger  terms  of  the  Nation,  he  may  be  wrong. 
For  the  problem  of  the  press  in  America 
today  is  not  that  It  Is  too  strong,  as  he 
pretends,  but  that  It  Is  too  weak,  given 
the  power  of  the  President  to  make  war  as 
he  likes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  pieces  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washincton:  WHrrHEB  Art  Thoit,  Spiro? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washinctok,  May  23. — Among  the  few 
certainties  In  this  uncertain  age  is  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  Agnew.  Somehow  he  vanishes 
during  the  week,  but  almost  always  he  .shows 
up  at  the  weekend  somewhere  In  Iowa,  South 
Carolina  or  Texas,  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
press  and  trying  to  divert  everybody's  atten- 
tion from  the  war  and  the  economy  to  the 
hairy  scoundrels  in  the  universities  and  the 
press. 

He  is  by  all  odds  the  best  public  speaker 
and  most  colorful  character  in  this  Admin- 
istration. He  knows  how  to  pick  friendly 
audiences  and  unpopular  targets  and  he  Is  a 
sensation  on  the  Republican  chicken-dinner 
circuit,  but  he  is  beginning  to  sound  like  a 
stuck  whistle,  and  busy  as  he  is,  he  cannot 
quite  keep  up  with  the  torreiit  of  lacts  from 
the   battlefield. 

The  other  day  when  he  spoke  in  Texas, 
the  military  command  In  Saigon  announced 
the  latest  weekly  casualty  toll — 217  more 
Americans  killed,  1,281  wounded.  This  brings 
the  total  American  dead  in  this  war  to  42,118. 
and  no  amount  of  political  pollution  will 
cover  up  these  ghastly  facts. 

What  will  have  been  achieved  when  all  this 
senseless  killing  Is  over?  How  are  the  South 
Vietnamese  going  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  when  they  can't 
keep  them  out  of  Saigon?  A  year  from  now. 


after  52  more  weekly  casualty  lists,  bow  will 
Indochina  be  more  secure  with  150.000  fewer 
American  soldiers?  These  are  the  questions 
Mr.  Agnew  doesn't  answer  and  they  will  not 
go  away  by  blaming  the  press  for  asking 
them. 

The  Vice  President  is  worried  about  the 
rise  of  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  United 
States,  and  well  he  mght  be,  but  again  he 
cannot  blame  this  on  the  Administration's 
critics  In  the  Senate  or  the  press.  The  cause 
of  the  new  Isolationism  Is  the  war,  and  the 
longer  it  goes  on,  cutting  and  dividing  this 
nation  to  the  heart,  the  harder  It  will  be  to 
get  public  support  for  American  intervention 
even  in  areas  more  vital  to  American  security 
and  world  order  than  Southeast  Asia. 

THE    NTW  WEAPONS 

These  are  not  frivolous  Issues  raised  by  Irre- 
sponsible newspapers  to  embarrass  the  Pres- 
ident or  cadge  circulation.  They  were  raised 
with  President  Johnson,  and  when  he  had  no 
answer,  drove  him  out  of  officg^  There  is  still 
an  honest  and  fundamental  conflict  here 
about  how  best  to  serve  the  nation.  That  Is 
what  it  is  all  about.  Mr.  Agnew  is  right  that 
personal  attacks  only  make  things  worse, 
though  he  doesn't  follow  the  principle  him- 
self, but  watchful  criticism  of  Presidential 
power  to  make  and  ezi>and  wars  at  will  has 
never  been  more  essential  than  it  Is  now. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  defend  his  chief  and  rally 
the  party  in  a  time  of  trouble,  but  it  is  harder 
to  understand  why  conservatives,  of  all  peo- 
ple, should  be  hostile  to  critics  of  the  abuse 
of  centralized  Presidential  power.  This  has 
been  the  conservative's  major  theme  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  with  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  atom  bomb  and  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  vigilant  criticism  of 
Presidential  power  became  more  essential 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  In- 
fluence of  these  two  inventions  on  the  Amer- 
ican press.  The  bomb  and  the  missile  gave 
the  President  a  power  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  nations,  and  tipped  the  balance  in 
the  American  Federal  system  away  from  the 
Congress,  for  the  n.itlon  could  be  destroyed 
before  the  Congress  could  even  meet  to 
debate  a  declaration  of  war.  All  the  more 
Important  however,  that  the  President's 
power  and  even  his  personality  and  charac- 
ter be  observed  with  relentless  attention. 

This  is  what  has  been  going  on  In  the 
press  of  this  country  ever  since  Harry 
Truman  dropped  the  atom  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  In  many  ways  the  press 
has  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  the 
television  which  put  another  vast  source  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  at 
least  the  press  is  operating  on  a  principle, 
sometimes  clumsily  and  unfairly  and  In- 
accvirately,  but  conscious  of  the  new  dan- 
gers of  the  bomb,  the  missile  and  the  tele- 
vision at  the  command  of  a  single  fallible 
human  being. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  Vice  President  said  In 
Texas,  that  the  press  was  strident  after  the 
sudden  Cambodian  lunge.  The  thought  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
Invade  a  sovereign  country  without  even 
consulting  the  Congress  or  key  members  of 
his  own  Cabinet  sent  a  shudder  through 
every  Inky  wretch  who  ever  read  the  Con- 
stitution or  thought  about  the  consequences 
of  the  bomb  and  the  missile. 

VIVE    LA    OI>T±aENCK 

So  there  is  a  difference  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Vive  la  diffirencel  We  are  not  going 
to  agree  with  him  about  Indochina,  and  he  is 
wrong  in  thinking  we  want  him  to  shut  up 
and  go  away.  He  helps  us  dramatize  the  sad 
misunderstandings  of  our  time.  Without  him 
and  Martha  Mitchell,  this  would  be  the 
dozing  capital  of  the  world.  But  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  agree  about  bow  to  disagree  and 
this  the  Vice  President  won't  allow. 


He  doesn't  want  to  see  or  understand  his 
critics.  He  knows  we  are  unpopular  and  wants 
to  use  us  as  a  political  devil,  and  in  election 
terms  he  may  be  right.  But  in  the  larger 
terms  of  the  nation,  he  may  be  wrong.  For 
the  problem  of  the  press  in  America  today 
Is  not  that  It  Is  too  strong,  as  he  pretends, 
but  that  It  Is  too  weak,  given  the  power  of 
the  President  to  make  war  as  he  likes. 
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Freedom  Under  Fire 

The  nation  Is  In  disarray.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  divided  over  policies  and  prin- 
ciples. The  loyal  opposition  is  fragmented, 
more  concerned  with  winning  than  with 
leading.  Even  more  alarming,  the  academic 
community  as  a  whole  Is  lacking  in  the 
courage  and  conviction  necessary  to  mount 
a  successful  battle  against  unreason  and 
coercion  within  its  own  domain. 

The  divisions  within  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
tratlon  are  evident.  In  matters  of  the  eco- 
nomy, race,  social  justice,  civil  liberties  and, 
first  and  foremost,  the  war  In  Asia,  the  dif- 
ferences within  the  Government  appear  as 
fiuidamental  as  those  In  the  nation  at  large. 

The  opposition  voices  In  Washington  have 
so  far  lacked  the  weight  adequately  to  re- 
spond to  the  constitutional  crisis,  the  eco- 
nomic drift  and  the  overriding  issue  of  war 
and  p>eace. 

Over  this  dismal  scene  hangs  the  pall  of 
violence  and  the  fear  of  a  steady  erosion  of 
liberty. 

But  freedom  Is  not  threatened  merely  by 
lntem{>erate  words  and  insensitive  acts  on 
the  part  of  Government  officials  and  repres- 
sive police  measures;  the  nation's  liberties 
are  in  Jeopardy  when  university  campuses  al- 
low the  rights  and  freedoms  of  any  of  their 
members  to  be  curtailed. 

This  is  happening  now.  Books  and  build- 
ings have  burned.  "Trashing"  of  windows  on 
some  campuses  has  become  a  routine  expres- 
sion of  protest  by  dissidents.  Students  and 
jjTofessors  have  been  denied  access  to  their 
offices,  classrooms  and  Ubrarles.  Speakers 
have  been  silenced.  ~"~ 

Professors  and  their  families  have  been 
threatened  In  efforts  to  force  their  personal 
and  academic  views  into  line  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  movement. 

Nothing  could  be  lees  legitimate  than  the 
coercion  of  scholars  by  their  students  or  their 
peers.  When  political  credentials  and  ideolog- 
ical conformity  become  academic  prerequi- 
sites, the  moral  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
university  is  destroyed. 

Freedom  can  be  murdered  by  deliberate 
government  repression;  but  It  will  die  Just 
as  surely  of  slow  suffocation  if  Intellectuals 
fall  to  resist  the  tyranny  In  their  midst. 

To  halt  governmental  repression  and  to  re- 
order national  priorities  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness; but  only  the  Intellectual  leadership  it- 
self can  save  academic  freedom  and  Integrity 
from  the  contagion  of  corruption  and  coer- 
cion. This  may,  in  the  end,  be  the  crucial 
battle  for  America's  future. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absent  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
be  taken  from  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


X 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 


stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  with  the  proviso  that  the  time 
be  taken  out  of  both  sides  equally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

At  10:35  o'clock  a.m.  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reconvened  at  12:02  p.m.,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

(Mr.  HOLLINGS)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  taken  out  of  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Militai-y  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  as  long  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side  is  absent 
for  the  moment.  I  do  so  only  in  the  hope 
of  encomaging  those  who  want  to  speak 
to  speak  and  make  their  views  known. 
Tliis  is  a  most  important  amendment.  It 
is  an  amendment  sponsored  on  a  biparti- 
san basis. 

It  is  an  amendment  which  seeks  to 
justify  in  concern  with  the  President 
what  he  has  declared  to  be  his  purpose. 
It  represents  a  type  of  cooperation  and 
accommodation  and  mutual  confidence 
which  I  hope  would  mark  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate  in  its  relationship 
with  the  Executive. 

I  think  this  will  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  will  allow  him  to  do  what 
he  has  stated  publicly  that  he  intends  to 
do.  And  what  he  stated,  he  stated  volxm- 
tarily. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  protect  him 
against  pressures  from  South  Vietnam, 
from  Cambodia,  from  other  countries 
and  other  elements  in  that  area  which 
might  try  to  force  him  to  do  things  which 
would  be  in  contradiction  to  his  an- 
nounced desires  and  his  annoimced  ob- 
jectives. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  withdraw 
all  U.S.  forces  not  by  July  1,  but  before 
that  time. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  he  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  made  that  declara- 
tion on  a  calendar  basis  and  when  he 
made  his  declaration  on  a  territorial 
basis  limiting  the  penetration  of  U.S. 
forces  to  21.5  miles. 

However,  I  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
confidence  in  the  Saigon  government,  I 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  confidence  in 
that  government,  based  on  the  state- 
ments which  its  leaders  have  made  as  to 
their  intent  to  stay  in  Cambodia  as  long 
as  they  want  to.  I  would  point  out  that  if 
that  is  the  case,  if  South  Vietnamese 
forces  remain  in   Cambodia   after  the 


deadline  set  by  the  President,  this  coun- 
try will  still  be  indirectly  involved  be- 
cause it  is  the  United  States  which  fur- 
nishes the  logistical  support  for  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  it  is  the  United 
States  which  furnishes  the  advisers,  and 
it  is  the  United  States  which  furnishes 
'■he  airpower  and  the  air  cover. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  I  am  sure 
that  the  President  will  do  what  he  has 
stated.  I  am  sure  that  at  long  last  it  may 
be  getting  through  to  the  administration 
that  what  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  endeavoring  to  do  is  support 
his  hand,  to  support  his  stand,  to  give 
strength  to  his  muscle,  and  to  bring 
about  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
cooperation  which,  I  repeat,  in  my  opin- 
ion will  serve  well  both  the  Senate  and 
the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj'self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  toward  the  vote  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  it  is  imjwrtant  to  realize  and 
keep  in  mind  what  the  vote  will  be  about. 

Driving  into  the  oflBce  this  morning 
and  listening  to  the  radio,  I  heard  a 
newscaster  say,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  at  2  o'clock  today  "on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment."  Of  course, 
the  vote  today  is  not  on  'the"  Church- 
Cooper  amendment ;  it  is  a  vote  on  a  pro- 
posed minor  modification  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  to  which  most  of  the 
debate  has  been  addressed. 

I  would  say  that  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation, on  which  we  are  going  to  vote  this 
afternoon,  is  a  cosmetic  perfecting 
amendment,  which  makes  the  basic 
amendment  look  a  little  better.  However, 
it  would  not  change  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  Church-Cooper  amendment. 
The  modification  would  write  in  a  date 
and  it  would  Insert  some  nicer  sounding 
language  in  the  preamble;  in  that  regard 
it  would  be  a  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  shall  vote  at  2  o'clock  for  the  pro- 
posal modification,  and  I  urge  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  Although  it  would 
be  a  small  step  tn  the  right  direction, 
unfortunately,  it  still  will  not  make  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  acceptable. 
Accordingly,  even  though  the  modifica- 
tion is  adopted — and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be — I  will  still  have  to  oppose  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  which  will 
then  be  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment,  even  though  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  Senators,  Is  to  take  a  slap  at 
the  President  of  the  Untied  States;  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  to  under- 
cut and  determine  him  at  a  very  difficult 
time  in  our  history.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate in  my  view  if  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  the  Church-Cooper  amendment, 
even  with  this  minor  modlflcation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  go  on, 
then,  to  consider  the  basic  amendment, 
and  that  in  due  course  it  will  be  turned 
dowTi  by  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  believe  the  perfecting 
amendment  is  an  improvement,  but  not 
a  major  improvement.  As  the  sponsors 
have  said  many  times,  there  is  no  change 
in  the  substance  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment should  have  the  imanimous  sup- 
port of  this  body.  I  would  repeat,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  pointed  out, 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment remain  the  same. 

There  are  some  matters  of  concern.  I 
recognize  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities of  Congress  and  the  constitutional 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  powers  of  the 
President.  I  trust  there  is  an  opportunity 
and  some  hope  for  additional  compro- 
mise. I  trust  we  can  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  other  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment or  other  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  many  of  us  will 
discuss  further  amendments  and  further 
possibilities  for  compromise. 

It  does  seem  that  despite  the  many 
statements  made — and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  or  patriotism  of  any 
sponsor — I  do  question  the  timing  and 
the  judgment  because,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  President  Nixon  is 
extricating  us  from  Southeast  Asia.  He 
has  kept  his  faith  with  the  American 
people.  He  has  reduced  the  troop  level 
by  115,500.  He  has  kept  withdrawals  on 
schedule,  and,  in  fact,  ahead  of  schedule. 

It  is  my  hope  this  amendment  will  in 
no  way  be  interpreted  as  questioning  the 
President's  credibility  or  ultimate  pur- 
pose in  Southeast  Asia,  that  being  extri- 
cation at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  a,s  long  as  he  wishes  to  speak, 
but  before  that  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  3  minutes  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  point  made  by  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  floor  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  as  well  as  the  point 
just  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, that  this  is  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
Is  true;  but  I  must  say  that  here  is  one 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
cannot  support  even  this  slight  improve- 
ment to  this  amendment,  because  I  feel 
so  strongly  the  Senate  is  in  error  in  pass- 
ing this  amendment  in  any  form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  actually  acting  as  a  committee  of 
100  Senators  to  discuss  how  tactics 
should  be  determined  in  a  major  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  President  decided  to  go  into  the 
neighboring  coimtry  of  Cambodia  for  a 
few  miles  in  order  to  hit  Communist 
sanctuaries  which  have  existed  there  for 
many  years,  in  an  effort  to  destroy  these 
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bsises.  these  receptacles  of  supplies,  weap- 
ons, ammunition,  food,  and  medicines, 
for  4  years,  and  perhaps  longer,  a  com- 
mon tactic  anyone  would  engage  in  in 
fighting  a  war;  and  the  President  is 
Commander  in  Chief. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  might  well 
draw  an  analogy  between  what  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  did  In  Cam- 
bodia and  what  happened  in  World  War 
n.  I  expect  if  the  Senate  during  World 
War  II  decided  to  pass  a  Church-Cooper 
amendment,  what  they  would  have  done 
would  have  been  to  say  to  President 
Roosevelt.  "Mr.  Commander  in  Chief, 
you  cannot  make  the  landings  on  Nor- 
mandy Beach  because  you  are  invading  a 
friendly  country,  France.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  occupied  by  Germany,  and  German 
armed  forces. 

•But  we  do  not  want  you  to  land  there 
because  that  would  further  widen  the 
war  and  invade  a  friendly  country."  Pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  exists  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  same  argument  might  have  been 
made  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  100,  on  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  and  Sicily,  or  Italy.  I  do  not  think 
the  determination  of  tactics  by  the  Sen- 
ate has  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
That  determination  belongs  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent, advised  by  his  military  advisers 
who  are  trained  in  the  art  of  warfare; 
but  that  is  what  the  Senate  is  doing  in 
the  pending  amendment.  Dressing  up 
the  measure,  including  the  preamble 
modification  we  I.ave  before  us,  does  not 
make  It  any  more  palatable. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  thing  it  does 
and  no  dressing  up  of  the  language  will 
lessen  this  impact.  It  advertises  to  the 
enemy,  in  bold,  clear  terms,  that  "After 
July  1  we  will  not  be  making  any  more 
excursions  anywhere  other  than  in  the 
country  of  South  Vietnam  itself."  To  me. 
it  is  not  only  highly  undesirable  to  ad- 
vertise that  to  the  enemy,  but  highly 
dangerous,  because  it  tells  him  at  least 
what  we  are  not  going  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  that,  I  tliink.  in  the  conduct 
of  warfare,  is  a  folly  that  no  Commander 
in  Chief  should  indulge  in. 

So  here  is  one  Senator  who.  while  he 
is  pleased  that  the  modification  of  the 
preamble  at  least  recognizes  the  integ- 
rity of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  statement  that  he  is  going  to  with- 
draw troops  through  the  end  of  June,  it 
does  not.  in  my  opinion,  change  the  basic 
thnist  of  the  amendment  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  So  I  also  intend  to  vote 
against  the  language  of  the  preamble. 

I  thank  my  dl'^tingui.shed  colleague 
from  Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  consume 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  upon  the  full  amend- 
m^ent  itself,  but  I  shall  first  address  my- 
self to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  my  colleagues  from  Michigan 
and  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  1b  correct 
In  saying  that  the  amendment  upon 
which  we  will  vote,  which  waa  offered  on 
last  Friday  as  a  modification  of  our  orig- 


inal amendment  and  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  does  not  change  in  any  way  the  sub- 
stantive portions  of  our  amendment — 
subsection  (1),  subsection  (2),  subsec- 
tion <3).  and  subsection  (4).  He  has 
termed  it  a  "cosmetic,"  as  if  the  sponsors 
had  added  these  lines  to  give  it  a  better 
color,  to  give  it  a  better  look;  in  a  way, 
to  deceive. 

I  will  explain  the  genesis  of  these 
words  for  tl^e  benefit  of  my  friend  from 
Michigan  aiia  other  Senators.  Beginning 
a  week  ago  la.st  Saturday,  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  attempted  to  find  a 
ground  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Senate,  some 
ground  which  would  bring  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  in  concert. 

Our  powers — the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President — do  overlap,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
them  precisely.  In  such  a  case,  I  think 
history  indicates  that  both  branches  try 
to  accommodate  each  other  and  to  see 
if  they  can  come  into  agreement.  We 
tried.  We  tried  for  5  days,  and  finally 
there  was  no  response ;  but  in  the  course 
of  those  consultations,  we  offered  the 
language  which  we  placed  in  the  pending 
amendment — although  it  is  not  all  of 
the  language  embraced  in  an  amend- 
ment which  at  one  point  we  thought  we 
were  in  agreement  upon — to  show  that 
we  were  acting  in  good  faith,  to  show 
that  we  were  desiring,  as  members  of  the 
Senate,  to  reach  an  agreement.  Many 
members  from  the  Republican  side  and 
the  Democratic  side  have  come  to  us 
and  said.  "Please,  can't  you  get  an  agree- 
ment?" We  offered  the  modified  lan- 
guage in  good  faith  and  to  show  we  are 
still  open  for  agreement.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  language  in  terms  of  compromise, 
but  in  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said 
we  are  imdermining  the  President.  Tills 
statement  follows  other  language  that 
the  distinguished  Senators,  and  others, 
have  used — that  we  are  imdermining  the 
President,  that  we  are  saying  he  cannot 
be  trusted,  that  we  are  giving  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

If  the  Senator  means  that  we  are 
doing  this,  with  such  an  intent,  I  must 
challenge  the  statement  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  just  a  moment.  If  the 
Senator  is  saying  this  objectively  sis  it 
may  be  considered  by  others  then  It  is 
his  viewpoint.  The  Senator  and  others 
are  making  these  statements  to  go 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout 
the  world,  and  it  is  their  responsibility. 
Our  language  does  not  undermine 
the  President's.  Our  language  asserts 
that  the  Congress  has  a  parallel  respon- 
sibility with  the  President,  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  new  war  in  Cambodia 
shall  be  undertaken. 

Upon  this  point,  the  Senator  cannot 
challenge  me,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  can  be  challenged  from  a 
constitutional  viewpoint:  We  cannot  be 
brought  into  a  war  in  Cambodia  without 
th-e  consent  of  Congress.  We  can  be 
brought  into  a  war  in  Cambodia,  we  can 
be  brought  into  a  war  anywhere  in  that 
area,  if  we  take  steps  which  gradually 


lead  us  into  war,  as  we  were  led  into  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  respond  to  the  statements  which 
have  been  made. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  statement  from  a 
work  entitled.  "Our  Chief  Magistrate," 
about  the  President's  powers,  written  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  points  out  the 
possibility  that: 

The  President  Is  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  mlUtla  when 
called  Into  the  service  ol  the  United  States. 
Under  this,  he  can  order  the  army  and  navy 
anywhere  he  will,  if  the  appropriations  fur- 
nish the  means  of  transportation.  Of  course 
the  Instrumentality  which  this  power  fur- 
nishes, gives  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
do  things  which  Involve  consequences  that 
It  would  be  quite  beyond  his  power  under 
the  Constitution  directly  to  effect.  Under  the 
Constitution,  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  but  with  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  President  can  take  action  such  as  to  in- 
volve the  country  In  war  and  to  leave  Con- 
gress no  option  but  to  declare  It  or  to  recog- 
nize Its  existence. 

Our  amendment  says  nothing  about 
Vietnam.  We  say  nothing  about  the  mili- 
tary operation  In  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. We  do  not  circumscribe  it.  We  do 
not  limit  it  in  any  way.  All  we  say  is  that 
before  this  operation  is  extended  or  leads 
us  into  war  in  Cambodia,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  the  President  must 
come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  its 
consent. 

I  do  not  doubt — and  I  have  said  it 
from  the  very  moment  we  introduced 
the  amendment — the  President.  I  believe 
he  is  going  to  withdraw  our  forces  by 
June  30.  But  that  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  responsibility  and 
our  duty.  There  are  facts  and  there  are 
circumstances  which  no  man  can  fore- 
see, which  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  even  with  his  great  means  of 
information,  cannot  foresee,  and  which, 
despite  his  Intentions  and  best  wishes, 
might  lead  us  into  war  in  Cambodia,  as 
former  Chief  Justice  Taft  said  that  the 
power  of  the  President  to  command  the 
Armed  Forces  may  without  intent  or  piu"- 
pose  lead  to  war.  I  know  the  President 
does  not  so  intend,  but  we  have  our  duty, 
but  it  is  being  challenged  today  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  who  ought  to  join  us 
in  asserting  this  responsibility. 

First  it  has  been  said.  "You  are  trying 
to  undermine  him";  second,  "You  dis- 
trust him";  third,  "You  are  limiting  his 
power  to  protect  the  troops." 

I  want  to  bear  on  this  argimient  for  a 
moment,  and  say  that  those  who  use 
such  arguments  are  not  only  incorrect, 
but  they  are  doing  a  di5service  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  have  been 
sasong  to  the  people  that  we  are  limiting 
the  President's  ability  and  power  to  pro- 
tect the  troops.  He  has  that  authority 
and  power,  wherever  our  forces  are,  to 
protect  them.  We  cannot  take  his  power 
away  from  him.  and  do  not  desire  to  do 
so.  Our  amendment  does  not  limit  his 
power.  What  we  say  is,  "Do  not  go  in 
Cambodia,  where  there  will  be  danger  of 
an  expansion  of  this  war.  and,  instead 
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of  getting  out  of  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam we  may  be  bogged  down,  as  the 
history  of  Vietnam  proves,  with  greater 
and  greater  losses  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  men." 

This  is  no  new  initiative.  Last  year, 
the  Senate  approved  the  National  Com- 
mitments resolution  on  June  20,  1969,  by 
a  vote  of  70  to  16,  with  14  not  present. 
It  has  no  constitutional  effect,  but  never- 
theless, the  Senators  who  voted  for  it 
knew  what  they  were  voting  for,  or 
should  have  known. 

It  would  apply  in  this  case.  It  states 
that  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  promise  of  their 
use,  to  another  country,  is  not  a  national 
commitment  unless  it  is  approved  by 
Congress,  by  a  statute,  a  treaty,  or  a  con- 
current resolution. 

Later  on,  on  September  17,  1969,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  slmiliar  to  the  one 
now  in  debate  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  to  prohibit  the  combat  use  of  our 
forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand  in  support  of 
their  forces.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  said  it  would  not 
have  any  effect,  but  he  could  not  b€ilk 
about  its  purpose.  Its  purpose  was  for 
the  Senate  to  speak  out  that  we  did  not 
intend  that  combat  forces  should  be 
introduced  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0,  with  13  not 
voting.  It  was  not  accepted  in  confer- 
ence. 

But  on  December  15.  1969,  when  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  I  had  offered  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  was  modified  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and 
he  was  joined  I  believe,  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  amendment  denied  funds  for  the 
use  of  ground  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  Laos  or  Thailand.  The  amendment 
first  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  17,  with  10  not  voting  and 
later  by  a  larger  vote.  It  was  approved  by 
the  administration.  The  administration 
thus  accepted  a  limit  upon  its  freedom 
of  action  for  the  use  of  groimd  forces  in 
Laos  or  Thailand,  even  though  there 
were  sanctuaries  in  Laos.  The  measure 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  approved,  and  the  bill  was  signed  by 
the  President. 

I  cite  these  precedents  to  show  that 
those  who  claim  this  is  a  pending  amend- 
ment surprise,  a  new  initiative  to  under- 
mine the  President,  cannot  maintain 
that  position,  because  last  year  some  of 
us  voted  for  all  three  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  I  believe  most  of  those  who 
now  oppose  us  voted  for  at  least  one  of 
them. 

There  is  precedent  in  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  in  1969.  There  is 
precedent  in  the  Constitution.  The  his- 
tory of  the  interpretation  of  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, show  that  until  this  century,  with 
the  exception  of  President  Polk's  action 
in  1848,  the  power  of  the  Congress  has 
not  been  seriously  challenged. 


Upon  these  grounds — I  believe  that 
Congress  would  properly  assert  its  duty 
and  its  resiwnsibility  by  insisting  that 
whatever  happens,  we  will  not  allow  the 
Vietnamese  war  to  be  expanded,  and  we 
will  confine  it  to  Vietnam,  so  that  our 
force  can  be  extricated  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  brought  home. 

Brought  home — because  I  cannot  be 
convinced  that  this  is  a  war  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  they  cannot  be  brought 
back  instantly.  I  know  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  protect  them  as  they  are 
brought  back  and  I  want  them  to  be  pro- 
tected. But  I  know  that  the  closing  out 
of  the  war  should  be  our  object,  rather 
than  expanding  into  a  larger  and  greater 
war. 

I  do  not  wish  to  resort  to  analogies 
which  I  do  not  think  are  correct;  but  I 
will  cite  a  fact  which,  is  not  absolutely 
analogous,  but  nevertheless  has  some 
importance. 

We  will  stay  in  Vietnam  to  "Vlet- 
namlze"  the  military  forces  of  Vietnam, 
and  I  favor  the  program.  But  how  long 
do  we  have  to  stay  to  train  them  and  to 
inspire  them  to  defend  their  own  coun- 
try? Our  servicemen  selected  through  the 
draft,  and  through  their  patriotism  and 
love  of  coimtry,  enlist  in  the  forces — 
and  many  of  them  do  enlist,  and  many 
ask  to  serve  two  terms  in  Vietnam — are 
ti-ained  5  or  6  months,  and  they  are  sent 
to  Vietnam.  They  are  on  the  battle  line 
in  5  or  6  months,  and  some  live  and  some 
die.  I  know  some  from  my  own  State  who, 
5  or  6  months  after  their  acceptance  into 
the  armed  services,  were  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

How  many  months  or  how  many  years 
do  we  have  to  train  the  Vietnamese  to 
defend  their  country?  I  know  this  is  not 
quite  analogous,  because  the  United 
States  has  great  resources,  equipment, 
leadership,  and  all  factors,  which  they 
do  not  have.  But  ultimately  the  motivat- 
ing Influence  must  be  the  desire  to  defend 
one's  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  amend- 
ment upon  which  we  are  voting  is  not 
just  a  frill.  By  it  we  have  Intended  from 
our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  speak  to  the 
administration.  "We  take  the  step  we  are 
taking  because  we  want  to  find  a  way  in 
which  the  powers  of  Congress  and  those 
of  the  President  can  be  accommodated." 

Our  amendment  could  be  more  cor- 
rectly and  properly  called  an  amend- 
ment to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  assist  him  in  his  effort 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jleld? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aline  myself  completely  and  wholeheart- 
edly with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  just  said.  I  know 
something  about  the  negotiations  which 
he  referred  to,  which  he  carried  on  with 
certain  personnel  at  the  White  House.  I 
was  not  in  on  the  negotiations,  but  I  do 
know  that  for  4  or  5  days,  he  did  go  down 
there,  representing  the  four  of  us — the 
dean  of  the  Republicans  in  this  body,  the 
senior    Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr. 


Aiken),  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky himself. 

I  think  we  went  a  long  way — at  least, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  did — without 
in  any  way  changing  the  substance,  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accommodation  in  cooperation, 
in  concert,  with  the  administration.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  great  deal  of  dilly-dallying, 
it  was  to  no  avail,  because  no  accommo- 
dation could  be  reached.  Evidently,  no 
one  there  could  speak  with  authority. 

May  I  say.  also,  that  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky's  negotiations  with 
the  White  House  personnel  were  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  the  four  subsections 
go,  there  was  no  difference  last  week  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  want  that  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

I  do  not  see  any  one  of  those  who  sup- 
port this  amendment  casting  Eispersions 
or  innuendoes  or  implying  anything 
against  those  who  are  against  the 
amendment.  But  there  is  a  general  air  of 
malaise  in  this  Chamber  which  carries 
with  it  innuendoes  and  implications 
which  to  me  are  not  a  very  healthy  sign. 
They  recall  most  impleasant  memories. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da said  that  the  President  wanted  to  go 
into  Cambodia  only  a  few  miles  to  take 
care  of  the  sanctuaries.  I  believe  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  stated 
some  10  days  ago  that  before  we  invaded 
Cambodia — smd  I  use  the  word  "Invaded" 
advisedly  the— Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  retreated  15  mUes  west- 
ward— 15  miles  westward  toward  Phnom 
Penh,  15  miles  away  from  the  Vietnam- 
ese-Cambodian border.  Then  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Florida  made  a 
comparison,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  of  all 
places,  with  what  this  country  did  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War. 

The  Second  World  War  was  a  declared 
war.  There  was  no  Committee  of  100  then 
trying  to  tell  the  President  what  to  do. 
because  Congress  had  put  its  imprint  of 
approval  upon  that  war.  The  Nation 
knew  what  we  were  doing  then. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  was  my  imderstand- 
ing — and  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  at  the  time  this  action  was  taken — 
that  we  put  our  stamp  of  approval  upon 
the  affairs  in  Vietnam  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
call  that  a  declaration  or  war? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  did  not  say  "a  decla- 
ration of  war."  I  said  we  put  our  stamp 
of  approval  on  it  and  gave  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  the  right  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
actions  against  the  enemy  in  that  area. 

I  must  say  that  In  these  days  of 
nuclear  exchange,  I  think  the  fact  that 
one  is  engaged  in  hostilities  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  but  with  authority 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
really  is  not  much  of  a  difference. 

I  would  also  remind  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  this  Nation  has  been 
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involved  in  armed  conflict  over  the  years, 
going  back  almost  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Nation,  in  which  we  have  not 
declared  war,  either. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  really 
do  not  think  that  the  formal  declaration 
of  war  cuts  much  ice  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, to  me,  the  Constitution  still  holds 
and  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congress  still  holds.  I  think  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
Senate  and  House  do  have  a  vital  part  to 
play  even  in  a  nuclear  age. 

While    there    have    been    many    un- 
declared   wars,    including    the    present, 
despite  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  In 
which  this  administration  says  it  places 
no  credence,  we  have  not  had  one  like 
the  present.  You  can  talk  about  the  un- 
declared    wars     against     the    Barbary 
pirates.   You   can    talk   about   the   un- 
declared   wars    in    Santo    Domingo,    in 
Haiti,    in    Nicaragua,    and    elsewhere- 
even  Mexico.  But  there  was.  and  there  is, 
no     comparison     between     what     hap-' 
pened  then  and  what  is  happening  now — 
none  whatsoever — because  in  all  those 
undeclared    wars    we    did    not    lose    a 
minute  fraction  of  the  total  casualties 
which  we  have  lost  in  this  one,  up  to  last 
Thursday:  278,006  Americans  wounded; 
42.118  Americans  dead  in  combat;  7,949 
Americans  dead  who  were  casualties,  but 
not  as  a  result  of  action  by  hostile  forces. 
Ail  this  has  occurred  since  January  1 
1961— a  total  of  328.073  Americans  lost 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  for  what?  Not 
because  of  a  committee  of  100,  which 
happens   to  be   the  membership  of  the 
Senate,  but  because  of  a  series  of  errors 
for   which   all   of   us   must  share    the 
blame  and  carr>-  the  burden  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida said  that  by  this  amendment  we  are 
taking  away  the  rights  of  the  President 
and  advertising  to  the  enemy  the  limita- 
tions we  place  on  him.  These  limitations 
were  not  placed  on  the  President  by  the 
Senate.  The  21ii-mile  limitation— who 
declared  it?  The  President,  himself.  The 
date  July  1— who  declared  it?  The  Presi- 
dent, himself.  So  we  are  not  advertising 
what  everj-body  does  not  know,  because 
everybody  knows  what  we  are  advertis- 
ing. And  then,  if  this  Congress  wants  to 
go  mto  Cambodia  again— and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  as  much  as  said  so- 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish my  point. 

It  should  be  our  responsibility  to  give 
the  President  that  go-ahead  explicitly. 
But  what  about  the  1 -million-man  South 
Vietnamese  Army  which  we  have  trained 
have  equipped,  have  logistically  sup- 
ported, have  advisers  stationed  with  and 
to  which  we  furnish  air  cover  and  air 
support? 

Why  should  this  Nation's  forces  go  in 
again,  when  we  should  not  have  gone  in 
the  first  place?  What  are  we  going  to 
do — pick  up  the  pieces  and  make  sure 
that  the  Lon  Nol  government  survives 
so  that  these  people  can  pull  us  this  way 
and  that  and  we  will  do  their  bidding' 


Or  are  we  going  to  look  after  our  own 
people  and  our  own  interests  for  a 
change? 

I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  share 
his  concern  about  going  back  into  Cam- 
bodia to  shore  up  the  Lon  Nol  Ciovern- 
ment.  I  have  rejected  such  an  operation 
publicly.  But  there  is  another  question, 
and  that  is  whether  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  into  Cambodia  to  pro- 
tect American  forces.  The  argimient  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  this  right,  in  any  event. 
But  we  at  least  raise  the  question  of 
limiting  or  appearing  to  limit  that  right 
in  section  1.  expressing  the  prohibition 
of  retention  of  American  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Would  the  distingriished  Senator  agree 
that  if  there  were  troops  in  danger,  the 
President  would  have  the  right,  with- 
out consulting  Congress,  to  protect  Am- 
erican forces? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  And  the 
authors  of  this  amendment  have  said 
that  time  and  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  agree  that— 
if  there  is  any  precedent— the  Korean 
war  may  have  been  precedent  for  the 
conflict  in  which  we  are  involved  now? 
There  was  no  declaration  of  war  at 
that  time.  Congress  did  appropriate 
money  every  year,  just  as  we  have  done 
for  this  war,  which  seems  at  least  some 
recognition  of  the  ccnfUct,  some  tacit 
approval  of  the  conflict,  by  Congress. 
I  have  supported  appropriations  and 
voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
in  the  other  body.  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader.  We  must 
share  some  of  the  blame  in  Congress,  but 
there  has  been  precedent  if  not  in  Trip- 
oli or  in  Mexico,  certainly  in  Korea, 
where  we  also  lost  valuable  human  re- 
sources and  where  we  still  have  50,000 
American  troops. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ExacOy.  The  Sena- 
tor reached  the  point  that  I  was  going 
to  raise.  How  many  years  has  it  been 
since  conflict  ceased  in  Korea?  For  all 
these  years,  about  17  or  18,  we  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  two  divisions  there.  It 
has  taken  a  great  deal  to  equip  them 
logistically  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  the 
South  Korean  Army  of  500,000;  but 
there  has  been  no  peace  in  Korea.  All 
we  have  there  is  an  uneasy  truce  and, 
evidently,  a  permanent  stationing  of 
large  American  forces  there. 

Will  there  be  peace  in  Southeast  Asia, 
or  wiU  there  be  another  uneasy  truce 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, perhaps,  stationed  there? 
And,  may  I  ask,  what  for? 
What  for? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  all  share  the  same  con- 
cern expressed  daily  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  certainly  recognize  it  as  a  sincere 
statement  and  effort  to  extricate  Amer- 
icans from  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  rise 
daily  to  defend  President  Nixon,  but 
would  say,  as  stated  many  times,  and  the 
majority  leader  perhaps  would  agree, 
that  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  shown  in  one  aspect 
by  President  Nixon's  reduction  of  the 
troop  level  by  115,500. 


Judgment  on  Cambodia  may  not  be 
known  for  6  weeks  or  6  months.  But  if, 
at  that  time,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that,  because  of  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion, we  have  had  %  total  reduction  in 
U.S.  casualties  and  we  have  been  able 
to  speed  up  the  Vietnamization  program, 
then  I  would  hope  the  majority  leader 
might  agree  that  perhaps  it  was  a  wise 
course  to  follow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  my 
distinpiiished  friend  from  Kansas  that  I 
hope  devoutly  that  I  am  wrong  in  my 
judgment  of  the  situation.  I  honor  the 
President  for  what  he  has  done  in  the 
way  of  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
I  stated  that  publicly  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  this  Chamber,  because 
while  he  was  not  monng  them  out  fast 
enough  to  suit  me,  he  was  moving  them 
in  the  right  direction.  But  I  think,  and 
this  is  my  judgment,  that  when  he  moved 
into  Cambodia,  he  may  have  reversed 
that  flow.  That  is  why  I  hope  that  I 
am  wrong.  I  hope  that  he  is  right  in 
what  he  is  anticipating.  I  do  not  doubt 
his  honesty  in  the  least.  He  has  his  re- 
sponsibilities and.  by  the  same  token,  we 
have  ours  here.  We  have  to  call  them 
as  we  see  them  and  be  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  that  view  and, 
with  all  respect  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  would  hope  that  in   the 

event  the  Senator  may  be  WTong 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  do  I. 
Mr.  DOLE.  And  I  say  that  with  all 
respect.  I  hope  that  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration will  be  successful,  not  just  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  American 
forces  but  from  the  standpoint  of  keep- 
ing the  Vietnamization  program  on 
schedule,  or  better  yet,  ahead  of  schedule. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  so.  too.  I  de- 
voutly hope  so.  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
recognized  that  those  of  us  who  are  pro- 
posing the  amendment  are  doing  so  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  President  and  not  undermining  it.  or 
questioning  his  authority. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
has  been  on  his  feet  for  some  time  would 
the  Senator  give  us  5  minutes  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
this  question  with  reference  to  the  collo- 
quy I  should  like  to  enter  into  with  him: 
It  is  not  the  position  of  the  majority 
leader,  as  I  understand  It,  that  President 
Nixon  withdrew  all  U.S.  troops  right 
now;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  In  that  case  if  that 
is  the  belief  of  the  majority  leader,  as 
well  as  myself,  it  also  is  obvious  there  will 
be  some  further  flghting  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  involves  American  troops;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true,  but 
only  because  we  are  there  in  such  great 
numbers,  and  only  because  we  are  taking 
an  undue  share  of  the  burden,  and  only 
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because,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  other 
choice  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  But  at  least  there  will 
be  fighting  until  we  are  able  to  withdraw 
all  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  that 
Is  true. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  spite  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  or  the  time  element  over 
when  they  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
point  I  make,  and  others  make  who  share 
my  view,  is  that  as  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
as  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  flghting 
in  South  Vietnam,  until  we  can  com- 
pletely withdraw  and  turn  over  the  fight- 
ing to  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  freedom  of  action  as 
Comander  in  Chief  to  be  able  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  those  situations  where  the 
enemy  can  be  hurt,  which  seem  tactically 
sound,  and  which  furthers  the  war  to- 
ward its  end,  so  that  we  can  turn  the 
fighting  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  disengage  ourselves. 

That  is  the  earnest  belief  suid  opinion 
of  those  who  share  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  why  the  Presi- 
dent went  into  Cambodia  to  hit  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  destroy  the  supply  areas  in 
order  to  further  that  very  goal;  namely, 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

Then  I  go  back — I  did  not  make  my 
point  earlier  in  any  way  as  trying  to  be 
facetious.  I  was  serious  about  it  when  I 
said  that  I  do  not  think,  since  we  are 
engaged  in  war  and  since  we  will  be  there 
for  awhile — even  those  who  want  to  get 
out  the  fastest  agree — that  we  should 
substitute  our  judgment  for  that  of  the 
President  in  making  tactical  decisions  in 
fighting  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  was  another  point  which  arose 
in  the  statement  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  as  to  how  well  Vietnam- 
ization is  working. 

Take  the  casualty  figures  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  mentioned.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  compelling  argument  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  President  is 
heading  to  point  out  that  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1969  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1970,  there  was  a  decrease  of  casualties 
in  American  troops  of  63  percent  killed, 
and  a  decrease  in  those  wounded  of  54 
percent. 

Thus,  it  is  working.  The  President  is 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  We  here, 
who  are  backing  him  up,  feel  that  his 
incursion  into  Cambodia  will  lessen  the 
casualties  and  speed  up  Vietnamization. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  Senator 
has  expressed  his  feelings  with  vigor.  He 
may  be  right. 

But,  a  casualty  Is  a  casualty  is  a  cas- 
ualty, whether  there  is  an  overall  increase 
or  a  decrease. 

A  dead  man  is  dead.  A  wounded  man 
is  woimded.  One  casualty  is  one  too 
many. 

There  have  been  328,000  casualties  to 
date. 

I  hope  that  the  President  is  right, 
that  what  he  is  trying  to  achieve  will 
bring  about  a  shortening  of  the  war,  a 
further  reduction  in  our  casualties,  and  a 
quicker  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Vietnamese  should  take  over  the 
greater  share  of  the  burden,  and  that 


we  should  tell  them  in  no  uncertain 
words  that  they  should  not  tell  us,  as  I 
think  they  have  been  for  all  too  long. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  who  at  least  had 
the  honesty  to  say  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  amendment  and  was  going 
to  vote  against  it. 

Others  have  referred  to  its  coloration, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said,  to  point  out  Its  weakness, 
but  they  will  vote  for  it,  anyway. 

If  it  is  weak,  vote  against  it. 

If  Senators  believe  in  it,  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.^  recently 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  approximately 
190,000  of  my  constituents  in  Kentucky. 
I  did  this  because  I  felt  it  important  to 
gage  public  opinion  in  my  State  on  the 
major  issues  confronting  us  in  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

We  received  over  20,000  replies,  an 
unusually  high  return  for  a  mailing  of 
this  type.  This  is  an  indication,  I  be- 
lieve, of  an  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  American  citizens  In  partici- 
pating, as  much  as  possible,  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

As  a  Republican,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  overwhelming  support  for  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  and  pacifica- 
tion policies  which  I  have  supported 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  and  also  the 
volunteer  army  proposal  which  the 
President  and  I  have  both  favored  since 
early  1968. 

In  addition,  it  was  significant  that  the 
respondents  favored  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  by  a  margin  of  approxi- 
mately 3  to  1.  This  sustains  another  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  interest  Kentuck- 
ians  have  expressed,  and  I  want  Sen- 
ators to  be  aware  of  what  they  are  think- 
ing about  the  directions  our  country  has 
been  taking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ques- 
tiormaire  and  the  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

QUESTIONNAIEE    OF    SENATOB    COOK 

1.  Many  so-called  experts  have  testified 
before  various  committees  of  the  Congress 
that  marihuana  should  be  legalized.  Do  you 
agree? 

Total  responding 20,711 

Yes 868 

No 18,986 

Not  sure 847 

2.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  plan  to 
gradually  phase  out  the  draft  and  establish 
an  all-volunteer  army  as  we  disengage  from 
Vietnam? 

Total  responding 21,272 

Tes  - 13,968 

No    - 4,865 

Not  sure 2,441 

3.  Do  you  favor  allowing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  directly  elect  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  thus  abolishing  the 
electoral  college? 

Total  responding 21.360 

Yes 15.313 

No 4.772 

Not  sure 1.275 


4.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namization and  pacification  policies  as  the 
best  method  for  terminating  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam? 

Total  responding 20,872 

Yes 13,681 

No 3,389 

Not  sure 3,702 

6.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
avoid  Introduction  of  ground  combat  troops 
Into  Cambodia  and/or  Laos? 

Total  responding 20,892 

Yes 7.371 

No 9,789 

Not  sure 3,782 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
Kentuckians  to  select  the  three  most 
pressing  domestic  issues  from  a  list  of 
nine,  in  terms  of  the  priority  they  should 
receive.  The  results  were  as  follows  in 
descending  order: 

First — crime. 

Second — drugs. 

Third — campus  unrest.  ~"' 

Fourth — Inflation. 

Fifth — environment. 

Sixth — pollution  control. 

Seventh — education. 

Eighth — poverty. 

Ninth— civil  rights. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  the  opponents  have  33  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

SENATOB  NTXON  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 

AUTHoarrT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ob- 
jection frequently  heard  regarding  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  that  it 
would  restrict  the  President's  power  in 
exercising  his  responsibilities  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  President's  sup- 
porters have  said  that  they  do  not  wish 
the  President  to  be  tied  in  any  way  by 
Congress.  There  is,  of  course,  no  validity 
to  these  arguments.  The  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  agreed  that  this  legisla- 
tive action  not  only  is  in  concert  with  the 
declared  objective  of  the  President  to 
withdraw  American  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  the  end  of  June,  but  also  it  up- 
holds the  Constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  share  with  the  executive 
branch  in  formulating  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  in  1951,  then  Senator  Nixon 
believed  similarly.  When  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  NATO  troops  in  Europe,  then 
Senator  Nixon  voted  in  favor  of  an 
amendemant  to  this  resolution  which 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  exact  number  of 
troops  the  President  could  employ  with- 
out "further  congressional  approval." 

The  resolution  also  stated  that  the 
President  should  consult  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  plus  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
bodies  in  such  matters. 

Believing  firmly  that  Congress  had  an 
important  coequal  role  to  play,  then 
Senator  Nixon  also  voted  against  an 
amendment  urging  "collaboration  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President." 
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and  Instead,  voted  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment expressly  urging  the  President  to 
act  only  after  ha\lng  full  consultation 
with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Nixon,  as  a  Member  of  this  very 
body,  believed  that  the  Congress  should 
assert  its  authority  in  helping  to  make 
foreign  policy  decisions.  And  it  is  in  that 
same  spirit  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  urge  the 
passage  of  our  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  page 
496  of  Dean  Acheson's  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  book.  "Present  at  the  Creation." 
and  a  related  footnote,  as  well  as  pages 
3063.  3082,  and  3096  of  volume  97,  part 
3  of  the  CoNCRESSioNAL  Record,  82d  Con- 
gress, first  session  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  end  the  Republicans  dropped  all 
thought  of  leglslaUon  In  favor  of  a  Senate 
resolution  merely  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  without  force  of  law.  The  resolu- 
tion had  in  It  a  present  for  everybody,  which 
gave  it  the  comforting  majority  of  69  to  21. 
though  one  provision  unpalatable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration was  adopted  by  the  close  vote 
of  49  to  43.'  The  main  provisions  of  the 
resoluUon  voiced  Senate  (not  legislative) 
approval  of  General  Elsenhower's  appoint- 
ment, of  sending  abroad  such  armed  forces 
as  might  be  needed  to  contribute  to  Eluropean 
defense,  but  not  more  than  four  divisions 
•without  further  Congressional  approval." 
desire  that  the  President  should  consult  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that  they  shotild 
certify  that  the  other  allies  were  making  a 
••fuU  and  realistic"  effort  toward  collective 
defense  before  our  troops  were  sent,  and  a 
request  for  semiannual  progress  reports  and 
consideration  of  using  the  military  resources 
of  West  Germany  and  Spain. 

6  In  the  Interests  of  sound  constitutional 
processes,  and  of  national  unity  and  under- 
standing, congressional  approval  shall  be  ob- 
tained of  any  poUcy  requiring  the  assign- 
ment of  American  troops  abroad  when  such 
assignment  is  in  implementation  of  article 
3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  and  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  approves  the  present  plans  of  the 
President' and  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff  to 
send  four  additional  divisions  of  ground 
forces  to  Western  Europe: 

7.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress at  intervals  of  not  more  than  6  months 
reports  on  the  Implementation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Including  such  Information 
as  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

•  But  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
ground  troops  In  addition  to  such  four  divi- 
sions should  be  sent  to  Western  Europe  in 
implementation  of  Article  3  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  without  further  congres- 
sional approval. 

•  Nixon  voted  "Yea"  when  first  proposed 
and  defeated  and  "Yea"  again  for  both  re- 
consideration and  passage. 

•  6.  The  Senate  hereby  approves  the  policy 
of  assigning  American  forces,  including 
ground  troops,  to  Western  E^u^ope  when  such 
assignment  is  In  implementation  of  article 
3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  hereby 


'  The  provision  was  that  "no  ground  troops 
In  addition  to  .  .  .  fotir  divisions  should  be 
sent  to  Western  Europe  in  implementation  of 
article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  with- 
out further  oongreesloaal  approval"  [97  Con- 
gressional Record.  82nd  Congress.  1st  Session. 
p  3095). 


approves  the  preient  plans  of  the  President 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  send  four 
additional  divisions  of  ground  troops  to 
Western  Europe;  to  promote  and  advance  this 
policy  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Seimte  that  there 
should  be.  In  the  interests  of  national  unity 
and  understanding,  the  fullest  collaboration 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

•  Nixon  voted  "Nay"  to  this  "watered- 
down"  version  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  from  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  indi- 
cated before  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  an  improvement.  I  believe  it 
will  be  supported  almost  unanimously  at 
2  o'clock,  but  believe  there  are  other 
substantive  provisions  where  improve- 
ment can  be  made. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  amounts  to  a  declaration 
of  war  and  whether  we  are  in  fact  at  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  question  has  been 
the  subject  of  debate  throughout  our  his- 
tory. When  do  we  have  a  formally  de- 
clared war  and  when  do  we  have  an 
armed  conflict  that  is  not  war. 

A  requirement  that  congressional  ap- 
proval of  Presidential  action  in  this  field 
can  come  only  through  a  declaration  of 
war  is  not  only  contrary  to  historic  con- 
stitutional usage,  but  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter would  curtail  eflective  congressional 
participation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
shared  war  power.  If  Congress  may  sanc- 
tion armed  engagement  of  U.S.  forces 
only  by  declaring  war,  the  possibility  of 
its  retaining  a  larger  degree  of  control 
through  a  more  limited  approval  is  fore- 
closed. While  in  terms  of  men  and  mate- 
riel the  Vietnam  conflict  is  one  of  large 
scale,  the  objectives  for  which  the  con- 
flict is  carried  on  are  by  no  means  as  ex- 
tensive or  till-inclusive  as  would  have 
restilted  from  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress.  Conversely,  however,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  from  an 
examination  of  the  language  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  that  Congress  ex- 
pressly authorized  extensive  military  in- 
volvement by  the  United  States.  To  rea- 
son that  if  the  caption  "declaration  of 
war"  had  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
resolution,  this  involvement  would  be 
permissible,  but  that  the  identical  lan- 
guage without  such  a  caption  does  not 
give  effective  congressional  sanction, 
would  be  to  treat  this  most  nebulous  and 
ill-defined  of  all  areas  of  the  law  as  if  it 
were  a  problem  in  common  law  pleading. 
Mr.  Justice  Grier,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  in  the  prize  cases  said : 

This  greatest  of  civil  wars  was  not  gradu- 
ally developed  by  popular  commotion,  tu- 


multuous assemblies,  or  local  unorganized 
insurrections.  However  long  may  have  been 
Its  previous  conception,  it  nevertheless 
sprung  forth  suddenly  from  the  parent  brain, 
a  mlnerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war.  The 
president  was  bound  to  meet  it  In  the  shape 
it  presented  itself,  without  waiting  for 
Congress  to  baptize  it  with  a  name;  and  no 
name  given  to  It  by  him  or  them  could 
change  the  fact. 

If  substance  prevailed  over  form  in 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  the  Civil  War  in  1861, 
substance  should  equally  prevail  over 
form  in  recognizing  congressional  sanc- 
tion for  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution — or  by  the  many  ap- 
propriation bills  passed  by  Congress  since 
that  time — even  though  it  was  not  in 
name  or  by  its  terms  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  President's 
determination  to  authorize  incursion  into 
the  Cambodian  border  area  by  U.S. 
forces  to  destroy  sanctuaries  utilized  by 
the  enemy  is  a  tactical  decision  tradi- 
tionally confided  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  From  the  time  of  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  au- 
thority to  take  prompt  action  to  protect 
American  lives  in  situations  involving 
hostilities.  Faced  with  a  substantial  troop 
commitment  to  such  hostilities  made  by 
the  previous  Chief  Executive,  and  ap- 
proved by  successive  Congresses,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  an  obligation  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  country's  Armed 
Forces  to  take  steps  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  their  safety  in  the  field.  A  de- 
cision to  cross  the  Cambodian  border  to 
destroy  sanctuaries  being  utilized  by 
North  Vietnamese  in  violation  of  Cambo- 
dia's neutrality,  is  wholly  consistent  with 
that  obligation.  It  is  a  decision  made 
during  the  course  of  an  aimed  conflict 
as  to  how  that  conflict  shall  be  conducted, 
rather  than  a  determination  that  some 
new  and  previously  unauthorized  mili- 
tary venture  shall  be  undertaken. 

By  crossing  tlie  Cambodian  border  to 
attack  sanctuaries  used  by  the  enemy, 
the  United  States  has  in  no  sense  gone 
to  "war '  with  Cambodia.  United  States 
forces  are  fighting  with  or  in  support  of 
Cambodian  troops,  and  not  against 
them.  The  Cambodian  incursion  has  not 
resulted  in  a  previously  uncommitted 
Nation  joining  the  ranks  of  our  enemies, 
but  instead  has  enabled  us  to  more  effec- 
tively defer  enemy  aggression  heretofore 
conducted  from  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries for  almost  five  years. 

Only  if  the  constitutional  designation 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Cliief 
conferred  no  substantive  authority  what- 
ever could  it  be  said  that  prior  congres- 
sional authorization  for  such  a  tactical 
decision  was  required.  Since  even  those 
authorities  least  inclined  to  a  broad  con- 
struction of  Presidential  power  concede 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  provision 
does  confer  substantive  authority  over 
the  manner  in  which  hositlities  are  con- 
ducted, the  President's  decision  to  invade 
and  destroy  the  border  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  was  authorized  under  even  a 
narrow  reading  of  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  precedent  for 
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Vietnam,  the  question  now  is  not  how  we 
got  into  Vietnam  or  Southeast  Asia,  but 
how  we  get  out,  honorably. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  recently 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  in 
my  opinion  it  may  be  weeks  or  months 
before  we  can  judge  the  success  of  the 
Cambodian  operation,  not  militarily — we 
know  now  that  this  war  is  a  success — but 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  wise  course  for  the 
President  to  choose  if  he  had  two  princi- 
pal tilings  in  mind,  as  he  said  he  did — 
first  to  protect  American  forces  and,  sec- 
ond, to  keep  the  Vietnamization  program 
on  schedule,  and  hopefully  ahead  of 
schedule. 

I  have  said  publicly,  and  repeat,  that  if 
for  a  moment  I  felt  we  were  in  Cambodia 
to  shore  up  some  other  government, 
whether  the  Lon  Nol  government  or  any 
other  in  Cambodia.  I  would  reject  such 
incursion  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  frequently, 
"Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  Richard 
Nixon,  now  President  of  the  United 
States."  When  Richard  Nixon  was  sworn 
into  ofiBce  on  January  20.  1969,  the  au- 
thorized troop  level  in  South  Vietnam 
was  about  550,000  Americans.  What  has 
happened  since  January  20.  1969?  The 
President  has  said  repeatedly  to  the 
American  people  that  he  will  extricate 
us  from  South  Vietnam.  Has  he  done 
it?  He  has  announced  troop  withdrawals 
and  kept  the  announced  troop  withdraw- 
als on  schedule.  We  have  reduced  the 
overall  troop  level  by  115.500  men.  The 
President  announced  again  on  April  30 
of  this  year  that  another  150,000  men 
would  be  home  by  next  spring.  That 
means  a  total  of  265,500  trops  will  have 
been  withdrawn  in  a  little  more  than  two 
years  since  President  Nixon  assumed  the 
burden  of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  he  in- 
herited. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends:  Why  should 
we  question  President  Nixon;  why 
should  we  question  his  judgment,  his 
faith  and  credibility  by  efforts  now  to 
shackle  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  question  the  motives  of  no  one; 
or  the  patriotism  of  anyone.  I  question 
the  timing  of  the  Church-Cooper  reso- 
lution as  it  will  be  interpreted  by  the 
American  people  differently  than  it  is 
interpreted  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky or  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  If  It 
were  interpreted  by  evei-yone  in  Amer- 
ica as  by  these  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues it  would  present  little  problem. 
But  to  most  Americans,  to  the  man  on 
the  street,  the  man  in  uniform,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  in  uniform,  it  will  be 
interpreted  almost  universally  as  an  at- 
tack, first,  on  the  President's  credibility 
and  as  an  effort  to  hamstring  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  after  June  30,  1970, 
in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  issue  that 
concerns  many  of  us.  I  recognize  some 
are  opposed  to  any  resolution.  But  it  ap- 
pears even  at  this  point  that  there  still 
may  be  an  opportimity  for  compromise, 
that  there  is  still  opportimity  for  ac- 
commodation. We  can  recognize  the 
rights,  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  of 
Members  of  this  body  and  also  recognize 


the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  if  we  truly  make  the  effort. 

I  would  hope  in  the  days  ahead,  after 
adoption  of  the  perfecting  amendment, 
there  still  may  be  some  accommodation 
and  some  recognition  of  the  fact  the 
President  had  a  right  to  make  a  tactical 
move  into  Cambodia,  and  that  the  move 
was  made  to  protect  American  troops 
and  to  keep  tlie  Vietnamization  program 
on  schedule.  I  trust  we  can  resolve  the 
remaining  issues  in  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  issue  is  important  enough,  as  it 
was  in  1951 — during  the  so-called  great 
debate  which  lasted  from  January  to 
April  over  the  President's  right  and 
power  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  issue  is  serious  enough  and 
grave  enough  that,  if  necessary,  we 
should  spend  days,  and  perhaps  weeks, 
debating  the  rights,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  vis-a-vis  the 
rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Prcsi  den  t 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  current  Senate  debate  on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  matters  we  have  had  before 
us  this  Congress. 

It  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  reassertion  of 
our  Constitutional  responsibility  over  the 
waging  of  war  and  peace. 

It  is  a  vital  measure  in  the  current  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  tragic  Indochina  war 
to  a  close  and  to  substitute  a  firm  policy 
of  political  settlement  and  American  dis- 
engagement for  the  current  policy  of 
military  victorj'  and  perpetual  warfare. 

Most  of  all,  this  amendment  is  a  means 
by  which  we  can  respond  to  the  despair 
of  a  nation — a  nation  which  needs  to 
know  that  there  is  a  Congress  both  will- 
ing and  able  to  reflect  their  will  that  the 
war  be  ended. 

Never  in  my  6  years  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate have  I  seen  such  an  outpouring  of  be- 
wilderment, frustration,  fear,  and  dis- 
appointment from  my  constituents  as 
over  the  recent  decision  to  carry  the 
Vietnam  war  into  Cambodia. 

I  must  admit  that  I  share  and  deeply 
sympathize  with  these  same  reactions. 
I  very  much  want  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  professed  goal  of  withdrawing 
American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  bringing  an  end  to  the  longest  war 
in  oiu"  Nation's  history — a  war  in  which, 
in  a  decade,  has  claimed  nearly  50.000 
American  lives,  another  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion woimded,  untold  millions  of  Viet- 
namese deaths,  and  over  $100  billion 
worth  of  American  resources. 

But  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  we 
cannot  end  a  war  by  escalating  it;  that 
we  carmot  further  negotiations  by  in- 
creasing the  tempo  of  warfare;  that  we 
cannot  achieve  a  just  political  settlement 
by  pursuing  a  quick  military  victory  in  a 
land  where  that  goal  has  eluded  us  for 
10  tragic  years. 

The  Chiu-ch-Cooper  amendment  now 
before  us,  and  the  Hatfield-McGovem 
amendment  which  will  follow  when  the 
military  authorization  is  considered,  are 
vital  and  responsible  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, designed  only  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  peace  which  all  profess  to  hold. 

They  will  not  tie  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 


dent in  his  constitutional  obligation  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  As  Commander  In  Chief,  he  must 
direct  the  military  effort,  protect  oiu: 
troops,  and  further  the  objectives  which 
lie  behind  our  massive  involvement  in 
Indochina. 

But  Congress  has  the  authority  and  the 
obligation  to  direct  the  nature  of  these 
objectives  and  to  set  limits  upon  military 
activities  which  riui  counter  to  them. 

The  recent  Invasion  of  Cambodia  was 
in  clear  contradiction  to  the  objectives  of 
pe£ice,  disengagement,  and  a  poUtical 
solution  which  the  President  has  told  us 
we  are  pursuing. 

I  firmly  beheve,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
Congress  must  set  limits  which  will 
strengthen  our  pursiiit  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  does 
just  that.  It  simply  reinforces  what  the 
President  has  already  insisted  to  be  our 
inviolable  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Cambodia.  But  it  will 
make  clear  that  such  an  adventure  does 
not,  in  fact,  correspond  to  the  objectives 
of  our  Indochinese  involvement,  and  that 
it  must  not  be  attempted  a  second  time. 

Our  troops  will  be  protected.  The 
President's  Cambodian  mission  wUl  be 
completed  according  to  his  own  time- 
table suid  will  be  successful  by  whatever 
criterion  the  administration  and  the 
Pentagon  are  now  setting  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  that  mission. 

All  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
will  do,  then,  is  make  it  clear  that  what- 
ever we  call  our  objective — "with- 
drawal," "Vietnamization,"  "peace," 
■  peace  with  honor,"  or  "political  solu- 
tion"— will  not  be  served  by  another 
massive  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

Similar  reasoning,  I  think,  applies  to 
our  involvement  in  all  of  Vietnam.  In 
effect,  Cambodia  is  only  a  peripheral 
issue — symbolic  of  the  confusion  over  the 
goals  we  seek  in  Indochina.  The  real 
tragedy  of  Cambodia  was  and  is  not  the 
fact  that  our  troops  are  there,  and  not 
even  the  likelihood  of  a  wider  and  pro- 
longed war  throughout  Indochina— al- 
though these  are  profoundly  disturbing 
issues.  The  real  tragedy  of  Cambodia  is 
that  it  was  an  utter  violation  of  the  ob- 
jective of  a  negotiated,  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  can- 
not profess  to  a  political  solution  while 
seeking  the  military  victory  which  has 
eluded  us  for  10  years  and  already  cost 
us  50,000  American  lives. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  "Vietnamiza- 
tion" program  was  a  means  of  seeking 
the  political  solution.  I  hoped  that  it 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  hostilities  and 
encourage  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  put  their 
house  in  order  and  see  if  they  can  secure 
the  stability  and  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

But  recent  events  have  suggested  that 
there  must  be  congressional  limits  In 
order  to  pursue  and  secure  such  a  policy. 
Again,  I  have  no  desire  to  thwart  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  I  do  feel  that  the 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  and  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  determine 
why  we  are  In  this  part  of  the  world,  to 
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support  the  President  in  his  decisions  and^ 
activities  which  further  these  objectives, 
and  to  prohibit  activities  which  run  coun- 
ter to  peace,  disengagement,  and  political 
settlement. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovern  amendment  to  the  military 
authorization  bill  will  serve  these  ends. 
It  will  give  ample  time  for  the  President 
and  our  military  and  political  delegation 
in  Saigon  to  accomplish  the  total  Viet- 
namization  of  this  war.  It  will  surely 
encourage  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fur- 
ther this  goal.  And  it  will  hold  us  to  a 
disengagement  from  a  war  in  which  we 
have  now  won  all  we  can  ever  win. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  authors 
of  these  amendments,  and  I  very  much 
hope  that  they  will  receive  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  Senate 
which  they  deserve. 

We  can,  at  this  time,  take  no  more 
important  steps  for  the  causes  of  peace, 
honor,  unity,  and  national  pride. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  agonizing 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  tremendous 
toll  paid  by  the  Vietnamese  people.  This 
aspect  of  the  war  is  often  overlooked  in 
this  country-.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
over  the  last  5  years  the  conflict  has  de- 
stroyed the  countrvside.  generated  mil- 
lions of  refugees,  and  inflicted  at  least  a 
million  civilian  war  casiialties,  including 
some  300,000  deaths. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  refugees  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned over  this  human  cost  of  the  war, 
and  we  have  tried  to  make  the  case — 
over  and  over  again — that  the  problem 
of  refugees  and  civilian  casualties  must 
be  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  United 
Slates. 

It  is  with  considerable  interest,  there- 
fore, to  note  what  has  apparently  become 
a  primarv-  justification  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  bogging  down  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops.  Repeatedly.  oCQcials 
in  the  administration — including  the 
President — have  suggested  that  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  these  troops — at  any  point. 
it  seems — would  result  in  a  "bloodbath" 
for  millions  of  South  Vietnamese  citizens. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  am  skeptical 
of  these  speculations — these  fears.  As 
they  are  phrased  by  the  administration, 
I  find  they  are  also  misleading.  And  I 
strongly  feel  the  polemical  repetition  of 
the  "bloodbath"  argument  has  become 
an  irresponsible  evasion  of  the  real  is- 
sues involved  in  reaching  a  political  set- 
tlement— A  negotiated  settlement — in 
South  Vietnam,  and  finally  bringing 
peace  to  that  battered  land. 

First  of  all.  the  "bloodbath"  argument 
is.  at  best,  based  upon  dubious  historical 
evidence.  Several  recent  articles  which  I 
shall  introduce  into  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  point  this  out  rather 
convincingly. 

It  is  misleading,  for  example,  to  com- 
pare the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day with  that  of  North  Vietnam  in  the 
1950's  when  an  alleged  "bloodbath"  oc- 
curred. The  two  situations  are  simply 
not  analogous,  especially  because  the 
non-Communist  groups  in  South  Viet- 
nam today — including  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment— are  well  organized  and  strong, 
and.  I  should  emphasize,  well  armed. 


Within  the  context  of  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program,  this  should  suggest  to  the 
administration  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vietcong.  even  if  they  were 
intent  upon  a  "bloodbath."  will  have  to 
seek  political  accommodation — not  po- 
litical annihilation.  In  this  connection, 
one  of  the  analysts  most  widely  quoted 
by  those  who  actively  fear  a  "blood- 
bath"— Douglas  Pike — admits  in  his  re- 
cent study  on  Vietcong  terror,  that  only 
a  decisive  Communist  victory  would 
carry  the  threat  of  reprisals  involving 
mass  slaughter.  No  one  seriously  argues 
that  such  a  "decisive  victory"  is  about 
to  occur. 

In  the  case  of  political  accommodation, 
the  negotiated  settlement  should  obvi- 
ously include  provisions  to  protect  and 
provide  sanctuaries  for  those  who  fear 
for  their  lives.  But  the  mere  fear  of  a 
"bloodbath"  must  not  become  a  slogan 
to  evade  those  negotiations.  The  safety 
and  right  of  asylum  for  South  Vietnam- 
ese citizens  opposed  to  the  political  solu- 
tion achieved  in  their  countrj'  can  only 
be  provided  by  the  negotiations. 

And  tliere  is  ample  precedent  for  such 
provisions — within  the  historical  con- 
text of  Indochina  and  elsewhere.  We  all 
know,  for  example,  that  the  right  of 
refuge  and  population  regroupment  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 
which  ended  the  first  Indochina  war.  And 
in  similar  wars,  no  less  bloody  and  impas- 
sioned than  Vietnam — such  as  Algeria,  or 
even  Nigeria — the  issue  of  protecting 
former  opposition  groups  and  the  civOian 
population  was  guaranteed  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  followed  the  war,  and, 
in  the  main,  were  satisfactorily  carried 
out. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must  not  al- 
low the  specter  of  a  highly  dubious 
"bloodbath"  of  the  future  to  blind  us 
from  the  "bloodbath"  that  is  going  on 
today,  every  day.  in  South  Vietnam  and 
all  of  Indochina.  This  "bloodbath" 
started  long  ago — and  we  are  part  of  it — 
and  it  will  continue  daily  so  long  as  the 
war  continues,  so  long  as  negotiations  to 
end  that  war  are  avoided  and  delayed. 

Already  a  miUion  soldiers  and  civilians 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  and.  by  very 
conservative  official  estimates,  approxi- 
mately 4,000  Vietnamese  civilians  are 
wounded  each  month.  This  "blood- 
bath"— which  is  here  and  now — must  be 
stopped.  Concern  for  the  future  safety 
and  rights  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  proper  and  right.  But  it  must 
not  be  used  to  derail  us  from  the  hard 
task  of  negotiating  a  settlement  that  will 
end  the  military  "bloodbath"  that  Is 
going  on  today. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  concur  with  the 
view  that  administration  spokesmen 
seem  to  be  rather  cynically  using  the 
"bloodbath"  argument  to  win  support  for 
short-range  policies  of  military  success. 
But,  it  seems  to  me.  that  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  long-term  "bloodbath"  of  con- 
tinued war.  we  must  expose  the  admini- 
stration's argument  for  what  it  is :  Csml- 
cal  political  rhetoric  designed  to  disguise 
the  hard  choices  we  face  in  negotiating 
a  peace  that  will  end  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  relevant  articles 
on  the  "bloodbath"  Issiie  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Recorc. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May  24.   1970 1 

E.xcEHPT  From  "Only  a  Timetabu:  Can 

Extricate  Nixon" 

(By  Lee  Gelb  and  Morton  H.  Halperln) 

.  .  .  Another  argument  frequently  used  by 
the  Nixon  administration  against  a  fixed 
withdrawal  schedule  Is  that  a  blood  bath 
would  ensue  In  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  a 
serious  matter  to  take  Into  account.  The  ad- 
ministration, however.  Is  using  It  as  a  scare 
tactic.  Speculations — and  they  can  be  only 
speculations — about  a  blood  bath  have  to  be 
weighed  against  the  certainty  that  South 
Vietnamese  are  now  being  killed  by  the  thou- 
sands and  will  continue  to  be  killed  by  the 
thousands  each  year  that  the  war  goes  on. 

The  North  Vietnamese  record  of  dealing 
with  their  enemies  after  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference  is  certainly  no  worse  than  the 
record  of  our  South  Vietnamese  allies.  The 
performance  of  both  on  the  matter  of  hu- 
man life  over  the  last  six  years  has  been 
equally  appalling.  For  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  would  not  wish  to  take  their  chances 
with  a  "peace,"  we  should,  of  course,  stand 
ready  to  provide  sanctuary  and  assistance. 

But  the  Interesting  thing  about  the  blood 
bath  argument  Is  that  it  must  hide  either 
the  belief  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
is  hopeless  or  the  conviction  that  U.S.  forces 
cm  never  be  fully  withdrawn — or  both.  The 
Nixon  administration  keeps  insisting  that 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  military  field,  and  even  the 
heretofore  knowledgeable  pessimists  agree. 
The  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  number 
one  million,  and  if  police  and  civil  defense 
forces  are  counted,  this  adds  another  quarter 
million.  They  have  the  most  modern  U.S. 
equipment,  and  after  an  American  with- 
drawal would  continue  to  receive  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  1'4  million-man  force  would  be  left 
to  contend  with  a  combined  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vietcong  force  of  about  220.000 
backed  up  by  a  North  Vietnamese  army  of 
approximately  400,000.  If  these  numerical 
odds  are  not  considered  significant  by  the 
President,  Is  he  really  concerned  about  some- 
thing else?  Does  It  have  something  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces?  Will  they  ever  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  North  Vietnam? 

All  these  questions  come  down  to  the  over- 
whelming question;  Does  the  President  really 
intend  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  fully  or  will  his 
policy  inevitably  lead  to  a  leveling  off  of  U.S. 
forces  at  100,000  or  even  250,000  men?  If  the 
latter  is  his  f)ollcy,  the  President  really  has 
no  objection  to  the  fixed  timetable  alterna- 
tive. His  objection  rather  would  seem  to  be 
to  the  very  principle  of  full  withdrawal  in 
the  absence  of  a  negotiated  settlement.  .  .  . 


[From    Life    Magazine.    May    22.    1970] 

Excerpts    From    Clark    Clittord's,    "Set    A 
Date  in  Vietnam,  Stick  to  it.  Get  Out," 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  President  Nix- 
on, In  arguing  that  it  would  be  lmprop>er 
for  US  to  leave  Vietnam  now,  has  used  the 
so-called  "bloodbath"  arguments.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  the  massacre  of  many  South 
Vietnamese,  Including  a  million  and  a  half 
Catholics  who  fled  from  the  North,  would 
occur    when    our    forces    withdrew. 

I  find  this  position  difficult  to  understand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  one  million 
and  a  hsilf  Catholics  who  fled  to  the  South, 
referred  to  by  President  Nlzon  in  his  speech 
of  Nov.  3.  1989.  Is  incorrect.  A  study  of  this 
subject,  published  In  1966.  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  discloses 
that  the  number  Is  not  1.6  million  but 
754,710.  This  Is  significant  because  the  Pres- 


ident overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  living  in  North  Vietnam  today  approx- 
imately 800.000  Catholics.  There  are  also 
Catholics  among  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  based  his  claim  of  "blood- 
bath" on  his  charge  that  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over  North  Vietnam  in  1954. 
they  slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  the  records 
of  the  International  Commission  disclose 
that,  in  the  two  years  following  the  armis- 
tice of  1954.  only  19  complaints  were  filed 
covering  political  reprisals  In  all  of  North 
Vietnam.  Later,  in  1955  and  1956.  a  peasant 
revolt  was  harshly  repressed,  and  the  best 
estimate  are  that  10,000  to  15,000  may  have 
died. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Americans  are  in  fact 
leaving,  all  parties  seeking  power  in  South 
Vietnam  will  have  a  strong  Incentive  to 
negotiate  a  compromise  settlement.  All  will 
recognize  that  compromise  Is  their  one  as- 
surance of  a  share  in  political  power.  The 
contending  factions  must  now  be  aware 
that.  In  the  absence  of  compromise,  they 
can  look  forward  only  to  continued  conflict 
and  disruption.  The  need  for  peace  must 
now  be  apparent  to  all  but  the  very  few 
whose   power   and   profit   depend  on  war. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  3,   1969] 

Specialists  Doubt  U.S.  Pullout  Would  Lead 

TO  A   Slaughter 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

Hong  Konc. — In  contrast  to  the  apocalyp- 
tic view  of  the  future  currently  being  voiced 
In  some  quarters  in  the  United  States,  spe- 
cialists In  this  part  of  the  world  strongly 
doubt  that  an  American  withdrawal  will  give 
the  Communists  an  automatic  victory  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Even  if  the  Communists  do  acquire  a 
share  of  power  in  Saigon,  these  specialists 
submit,  it  is  equally  doubtful  that  they  could 
or  would  slaughter  everyone  who  resists  their 
authority. 

This  Is  not  to  depict  the  Communists  as 
Boy  Scouts  dedicated  to  good  deeds.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  their  ultimate  goal  is 
anything  less  than  the  complete  control  of 
Vietnam. 

Yet  they,  like  their  opponents,  cannot  real- 
istically ignore  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is  a 
highly  fragmented,  pluralistic  society  that 
can  only  be  governed  by  balancing  rather 
than  crushing  its  vast  and  often  baffling  as- 
sortment of  factions. 

These  factions  Include  religious  sects  like 
the  Cao  Dal.  the  Hoa  Hao  and  various  Catho- 
lic and  Buddhist  persuasions,  as  well  as  a 
crazy  quilt  of  splintered  political  parties, 
clan  associations,  ethnic  movements,  secret 
societies  and  other  groups. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  factions  have  deep 
roots  in  different  areas  of  the  country,  where 
they  have  survived  and  even  flourished  by 
coining  to  terms  with  the  Vietcong  In  their 
own  localities. 

Indeed,  the  Vietcong  Itself  Is  not  a  mono- 
lith but.  as  its  formal  title  proclaims,  a 
"front"  comprising  representatives  of  Viet- 
nam's diverse  factions — stiffened  and  direct- 
ed, of  course,  by  the  Communists. 

Accordingly,  the  American  expert  Douglas 
Pike  suggests  that  postwar  Vietnam  could 
conceivably  resemble  a  federation  like  Swit- 
zerland, with  the  country's  variegated  groups 
maintaining  their  regional  strongholds  while 
participating  in  a  central  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

Less  optimistic  experts,  skeptical  that  such 
an  orderly  arrangement  can  evolve,  forecast 
Instead  that  Vietnam  Is  condemned  to  years 
of  Inconclusive  strife.  Exponents  of  this 
thesis  point  to  the  numbers  of  arms  caches 
already  being  hidden  for  the  eventuality. 


In  any  case,  there  Is  no  plausible  evidence 
to  supfwrt  the  facile  prediction  that  U.S. 
disengagement  will  inevitably  open  the  way 
for  a  Communist   takeover  in  the  South. 

That  the  Communists  know  this  is  reflect- 
ed in  their  reluctance  to  compromise.  Speak- 
ing to  a  Western  diplomat  in  a  neutral  Asian 
capital  not  long  ago,  a  senior  Communist 
official  candidly  expressed  his  fear  that  "pre- 
mature" settlement  would  endanger  Vietcong 
solidarity. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  left-wing 
European  visitor,  another  Communist  spwkes- 
man  privately  made  plain  his  feelings  that 
"ruling  South  Vietnam  Is  going  to  be  one 
series  of  headaches." 

Despite  their  claims  to  1000  years  of  na- 
tionhood, the  Vietnamese  have  traditionally 
had  a  loose  political  structure.  As  the  old 
Vietnamese  adage  described  it:  "The  laws 
of  the  emperor  yield  to  the  customs  of  the 
village." 

During  Its  organizational  period  in  the 
late  1940s,  the  Communist-led  Vietmlnh 
mobilized  by  incorporating  assorted  groups 
Into  a  "front"  that  managed  to  retain  its 
cohesion  largely  because.  Its  members  were 
united  In  their  opposition  to  French  colonial 
domination. 

A  decade  later,  the  Vietcong  similarly  built 
Itself  up  by  creating  youth,  women's,  peasant, 
labor  and  other  associations  whose  common 
appeal  was  their  resistance  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  Saigon  government. 

Diem's  major  mistake,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  his  stubborn  attempt  to  repress  rather 
than  appease  South  Vietnam's  divergent 
groupis.  He  met  his  end  when,  in  an  effort 
to  smash  the  Buddhists,  he  ignited  a  revolt 
that  quickly  consumed  his  oligarchy. 

Ideally,  then,  the  Vietnamese  should  be 
encouraged  to  seek  accommodations  with 
each  other.  Here  the  United  States  can  play 
a  significant  role. 

First,  by  reiterating  that  the  Vietcong  rep- 
resents a  legitimate  political  force  in  the 
country.  Washington  can  contribute  to  in- 
creasing Vietnam's  diversity  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, indirectly  prompt  the  Communists  to 
dilute  their  ambitions. 

Secondly,  by  accelerating  the  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  and  perhaps  annoimcing  a  time- 
table for  disengagement,  the  White  House 
would  serve  notice  to  the  non-Communist 
elements  in  Vietnam  that  they  must 
strengthen  themselves  to  deal  with  their 
Vietcong  adversaries. 

One  of  the  consistent  American  failures  in 
Vietnam  has  been  to  underestimate  the  Viet- 
namese whose  resilience  and  adaptability 
may  prove  to  be  a  far  better  defense  than 
a  continued  U.S.  presence. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   12,  1970] 

In  The  Nation:   Mr.  Nixon's  Scary  Dreams 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  11 — In  his  televised  ad- 
dress on  the  war  last  Nov.  3.  President  Nixon 
declared  that  a  "precipitate"  American  witi- 
drawal  from  South  Vietnam"  would  Inevita- 
bly allow  the  Communists  to  repeat  the  mas- 
sacres which  followed  their  takeover  in  the 
north  fifteen  years  before.  They  then  mur- 
dered more  than  50,000  people  tind  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  died  In  slave  labor  camps." 

In  his  speech  of  April  30,  when  he  tui- 
nounced  the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  Mr.  Nixon 
again  adduced  the  bloodbath  sttory  to  supp>ort 
his  action.  Part  of  what  he  called  "the  easy 
political  path."  he  said  would  be  "to  desert 
18  million  South  Vietnamese  people,  who 
have  put  their  trust  In  \is,  and  to  expose 
them  to  the  slaughter  and  savagery  which  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  inflicted  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  who 
chose  freedom  when  the  Communists  took 
over  North  Vietnam  in  1964." 

Then,  under  fire  at  his  news  conference 


on  May  8,  Mr.  Nixon  escalated.  It  was  a  "moot 
question"  whether  the  war  had  been  worth- 
while, he  said,  but  "now  that  America  Is 
there,  If  ...  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and 
allow  the  enemy  to  come  into  Vietnam  and 
massacre  the  clviUans  there  by  the  millions, 
as  they  would.  If  we  do  that,  let  me  say  that 
America  Is  finished  Insofar  as  the  f>eac«keeper 
In  the  Asian  world  is  concerned." 

Let  us  pass  mercifully  over  the  highly  re- 
vealing remark  about  "the  peacekeeper  In 
the  Asian  world"  to  the  question  of  the 
bloodbath.  On  each  of  Mr.  Nixon's  two  ear- 
Uer  assertions  of  this  historical  hobgoblin. 
I  wrote  that  the  record  disclosed  no  ertdence 
that  such  an  atrocity  had  occurred.  Prof. 
George  McT.  Kahln.  Director  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Southeast  Asia  program,  used  this 
space  on  Dec.  6,  1969.  to  refute  the  Presi- 
dent's Nov.  3  statement.  Several  magazine 
articles  have  gone  Into  the  matter  in  detail, 
as  have  numerous  books  each  concluding 
there  was  no  bloodbath  in  North  Vietnam  In 
1954. 

the  i.c.c.  records 

In  face,  quite  the  opposite;  the  records  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  dis- 
close only  nineteen  complaints  of  political 
reprisals  and  only  one  involving  murder  in 
North  Vietnam  in  the  two  years  following 
the  armistice;  nor  did  the  I.C.C.  allege  that 
its  Inquiries  were  in  any  way  hampered  by 
the  Communist  Government.  But  in  South 
Vietnam,  214  complaints  were  lodged  in  the 
same  period  against  the  Diem  Government, 
and  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  1957  summarily 
barred  the  I.C.C.  from  any  further  Investi- 
gations, 1.047  complaints  were  still  pending 
against  him.  Moreover,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment Itself  reported  48.200  arrests  of  Com- 
munists from  1954  to  1960. 

So  the  only  events  resembling  mass  politi- 
cal reprisal  after  the  1954  armistice  occurred 
in  the  South,  not  the  North.  What  did  hap- 
pen in  North  Vietnam  was  a  harshly  repressed 
I>easant  revolt  in  lti55  and  1956  against  a  se- 
vere land  reform  program.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Ho  Chi  Minh's  takeover.  Mr.  Kahln 
thinks  perhaps  10,000  to  15.000  may  have 
died. 

As  evidence  for  the  likelihood  of  a  blood- 
bath. Mr.  Nixon  also  mentioned  on  Nov.  3 
that  the  troops  who  captured  the  city  of 
Hu6  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  may  have 
"eliminated"  as  many  as  3.000  South  Viet- 
namese. But  D.  G.  Porter  and  L.  E.  Ackland. 
writing  In  The  Christian  Century  of  Nov.  6, 
1969.  have  reported  their  findings,  after  care- 
ful research,  that  most  of  these  wicked  exe- 
cutions took  place  In  the  heat  of  battle  and 
as  "the  revenge  of  an  army  In  retreat"  and 
were  not  the  deliberate  poUcy  of  Hanoi. 

So  there  are  at  least  three  things  to  be  said 
about  the  bloodbath  Mr.  Nixon  Insists  wUl 
take  place  if  the  Communists  take  over  South 
Vietnam.  To  the  extent  Americans  are  led  to 
believe  In  this  specter,  the  President  makes 
it  harder  to  justify  any  end  to  the  war  that 
would  appear  to  give  North  Vietnam  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  massacre;  that  Is,  almost 
any  compromise  settlement. 

dubious  JusnncATioN 

The  second  is  that,  since  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  to  justify  the  bloodbath  pre- 
diction, this  Is  an  emotional  argument  to 
match  or  exceed  any  of  the  "emotionalism" 
or  "sentimentality"  or  "lack  of  realism"  so 
often  charged  to  war  critics. 

Finally,  since  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  is  perfectly 
capable  of  pointing  out  an  untruth  no  Presi- 
dent should  wish  to  assert,  his  Insistence  on 
the  blodbath  seems  to  stem  from  something 
stronger  than  evidence.  It  Is  as  though  he 
wills  it  to  be  true,  even  though  it  Isnt,  both 
to  justify  the  war  and  his  policy,  and  to  con- 
firm the  an tl -Communism  on  which  rests  so 
much  of  bis  public  life.  BeUevlng,  perhaps, 
has  made  It  so. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6.  1969] 

Topics.  Histoht  and  the  Bloodbath  Thtory 

IN  Vietnam 

(By  George  McT.  Kahin) 

Tbe  Administration's  most  persistent  argu- 
ment ag&lnst  a  r.iplcl  or  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  Irom  Vietnam  has  been 
that  a  bloodbath  would  take  place  If  Ameri- 
can forces  were  no  longer  available  to  protect 
President  Thleus  regime  from  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  Others  hold  that  even  If 
the  President's  forecast  were  correct,  the 
number  of  victims  Involved  would  not  ap- 
proach the  number  of  clvUlans  who  are  cer- 
tain to  be  killed  during  even  a  few  more 
months  of  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  however  one  estimates  these  possl- 
biUtles,  It  Is  essenUal  that  a  clear  distinction 
be  made  between  battlefield  condlUons  and 
the  situation  existing  after  an  armistice.  In 
heat-of-battle  conditions  both  sides  In  the 
past — and  probably  In  the  future — have 
carried  out  reprisals  against  these  Identified 
as  working  for  the  enemy — particularly  when 
they  occupy  positions  In  Intelligence,  the 
police,  or  are  believed  to  be  informers. 

This  was  apparently  an  Important  factor 
In  the  execution  of  civilians  at  Hu^.  and 
Army  spokesmen  have  alleged  that  it  In- 
fluenced American  conduct  In  the  massacre 
at  Songniy.  So  long  as  a  particular  battle  Is 
simply  one  episode  In  a  continuing  series, 
both  sides  will  be  tempted  to  take  punitive 
measijres  against  "enemy"  civilians. 

Such  actions  will  probably  continue  until 
there  Is  a  ceasefire  but  they  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  aug'ary  of  what  will  happen  after 
a  settlement.  This  Is.  however.  Just  what 
President  Nixon  suggested  In  his  speech  Nov. 
3  when  he  equated  a  poet- armistice  situa- 
tion with  that  of  Hu6  In  early  1968,  where 
many  civilians  are  reported  to  have  been 
executed  during  three  weeks  of  terribly  in- 
tensive fighting. 

In  asserting  that  Hue  was  "a  prelude  of 
what  would  happen"  In  a  South  Vietnam 
suddenly  left  unprotected  by  American 
trcops.  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  only  argued  against 
withdrawal  but  has  made  It  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  trust  In  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement. 

MB.  WIXON'S  WRONG  FACTS 

Even  more  damaging  to  this  prospect  is  the 
President's  appalling  misunderstanding  of 
what  actually  happened  after  the  19M  Ge- 
neva armistice.  He  charges  that  with  the 
departure  of  the  French  army  from  northern 
Vietnam,  the  Vletminh  "murdered  more  than 
50,000  people  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  died  In  slave  labor  camps."  and  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  history  we  must  expect 
a  similar  bloodbath  In  the  South  If  American 
forces  are  withdrawn  before  Thleu's  Govemii 
ment  can  stand  on  Its  own. 

The  President's  account  is  contrary  to  the 
historical  record.  If  his  advisers  have  studied 
the  reports  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, responsible  tinder  the  1954  Geneva 
armistice  for  investigating  allegations  of 
reprisal,  they  must  know  that  In  the  first  two 
years  following  that  armistice  a  total  of  nine- 
teen complaints  alleging  politlcsLl  reprisal  In 
the  North  were  lodged  with  the  Commission, 
only  one  of  which  involved  murder.  During 
the  same  period  at  least  214  were  lodged 
against  Dlem's  Government  In  the  South, 
including  several  reports  of  massacres. 

Although  the  I.C.C.  did  not  complain  that 
Its  inquiries  Into  these  allegations  were 
hampered  in  the  North.  It  soon  encountered 
major  obstructions  in  the  South,  with  Saigon 
finally  forbidding  It  In  early  1957  from  oon- 
tinuing  such  investigations  there.  At  that 
time,  the  Commission  had  yet  to  investigate 
thirty-five  alleged  Incidents  of  political  re- 
prisal In  the  North  u  against  1.047  in  the 
South.  Many  allegations  could  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. We  know  that  Dlem's  regime  re- 


ported publicly  that  between  1964  and  1960 
there  were  48,200  alleged  C^ommunlsts  ar- 
rested in  South  Vietnam. 

SUPPORT OB   SOLtmONt 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1956,  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Geneva  Armistice,  that  vio- 
lence occurred  on  a  significant  scale  in  the 
North.  This  was  unconnected  with  the  antl- 
Prench  struggle  and  was  not  In  reprisal 
against  Vietnamese  who  had  supported 
France  against  the  Vletminh. 

Those  concerned  with  political  reprisals 
might  well  insist  that  In  any  future  Vietnam 
settlement  the  ICC.  or  its  equivalent  be 
made  much  stronger  to  Insure  that  It  Is 
capable  of  investigating  alleged  reprisals 
effectively. 

And  any  President  worried  about  a  future 
bloodbath  in  Vietnam  who  looks  to  historical 
precedent  for  Instruction  should  be  as  much 
concerned  with  the  actions  of  an  Amerlcan- 
suppwrted  regime  as  with  those  of  a  regime 
we  oppose. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Century.  Nov.  5,  1969] 
Vietnam  :   The  Bloodbath  Arcttment 

(By  D.  Gareth  Porter  and  Len  E.  Ackland) 

As  pressure  builds  on  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  withdraw  American  troops  rapidly 
from  Vietnam,  proponents  of  the  war  are 
beginning  to  emphasize  the  argument  that 
U  the  communists  were  eUlowed  to  gain  con- 
trol, there  would  be  a  massive  bloodbath  of 
noncommunlst  Vietnamese. 

This  argument  Is  not  new.  Joseph  Alsop 
invoked  the  bloodbath  specter  last  May  when 
he  wrote  that  "at  least  a  million  South  Viet- 
namese .  .  .  would  be  doomed  to  prompt 
execution,  in  the  event  of  a  nationwide  Com- 
munist takeover."  About  the  same  time  an 
aide  to  Nixon's  adviser  Henry  Kissinger  told 
a  group  of  visitors  to  the  White  House  that 
there  would  certainly  be  a  "bloodbath"  if 
American  forces  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  too 
soon.  Six  weeks  later  Alsop  raised  his  esti- 
mate to  1.5  million,  a  figure  he  claimed  was 
officially  accepted.  And  in  September  he 
warned  that  "too  many  troop  withdrawals" 
would  expose  Vietnamese  to  massacres  that 
would  make  Hu6  look  like  a  "Sunday  school 
picnic." 

Like  all  political  propaganda,  these  pre- 
dictions are  Intended  to  inspire  support  for 
official  policy  rather  than  to  increase  under- 
standing. Those  of  us  Americans  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  Vietnamese 
people  want  sober  information  on  the  facts, 
not  appeals  to  emotion.  Let  us  therefore  look 
at  the  relevant  historical  evidence. 

Political  mtirder  is  no  new  thing  in  Viet- 
nam. The  French  used  It  consistently  to 
destroy  nationalist  political  movements.  The 
Viet  Mlnh  and  their  successors  employed  it 
whenever  they  thought  it  would  be  useful 
in  their  struggles  against  the  French,  the 
Americans  and  their  internal  foes.  In  1945 
and  1946  they  systematically  assassinated 
many  potential  rivals  for  power,  and  since 
1956  they  have  killed  thousands  of  local 
officials  and  other  pro-government  figures 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Similarly,  the  Vietnam  Nationalist  party 
(VJ4'.QDj5.)  had  a  reputation  in  earlier 
years  for  kidnaping  and  assassinating  Viet 
Mlnh  agents,  while  members  of  the  Hoa  Hao 
religious  sect  tied  groups  of  Viet  Mlnh  to- 
gether and  threw  them  alive  into  canals. 
More  recently  assassination  squads  hired  by 
the  U.S.  have  sought  out  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front's  political  and  ad- 
ministrative organization.  As  we  said,  politi- 
cal murder  Is  no  new  thing  In  Vietnam. 

But  to  predict  the  mass  murder  of  former 
foes  once  the  conflict  has  ended  Is  quite  an- 
other matter.  Alsop  sisserts — apparently  with 
official  encouragement — that  both  the  his- 
tory of  North  Vietnam  after  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1954  and  the  communist  occupa- 
tion of  Hue  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  por- 
tend a  policy  of  mass  liquidation  if  the  com- 


munists come  to  power  In  the  South.  The 
historical  record,  however,  does  not  suppwrt 
any  such  conclusion. 

The  1954  Geneva  agreement  called  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  twofold  protection 
from  reprisals  by  either  the  Viet  Mlnh  or 
the  French  administration.  First,  It  provided 
for  free  movement  of  the  population  between 
the  two  "temporary  zones"  north  and  south 
of  the  17th  parallel,  to  be  effective  for  a  year 
following  the  cease-fire.  Second.  It  prohibited 
reprisals  against  those  who  collaborated  with 
either  army  during  the  w.ir.  While  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Hanoi  government,  stunned 
by  the  massive  movement  of  population  out 
of  the  northern  zone,  violated  the  accords  la 
attempting  to  Impede  that  flow.  It  also  seems 
clear  that  there  was  no  campaign  of  reprisals 
against  pro-French  elements. 

I 

International  Control  Commission  reports, 
while  not  deflnltlve,  give  us  a  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  slttiatlon  In  North  Vietnam  after 
the  1954  accords.  During  the  period  from 
1955  to  1961.  a  total  of  43  complaints  alleg- 
ing reprisals  In  the  North  were  submitted  to 
the  I.C.C.  by  the  French  and  the  Diem  re- 
gime. Of  the  first  12  complaints  lodged  by 
the  French  High  Conimand,  the  I.C.C.  In- 
vestigated three  and  dismi.ssed  all  of  them 
as  unfounded.  Of  41  personal  petitions  alleg- 
ing such  D.R.V.  reprisals  that  were  presented 
to  the  commission,  half  of  them  were  dis- 
missed as  not  falling  under  the  reprisal  pro- 
vision of  the  accords.  Although  most  of  the 
I.C.C.  reports  do  not  specify  the  nature  of 
the  uninvestigated  complaints.  It  appears 
that  very  few  of  them  Involved  charges  of 
murder.  For  example,  of  the  18  Incidents  of 
reprisal  alleged  by  the  French  to  have  taken 
place  between  December  1955  and  July  1956, 
only  one  Involved  murder. 

Thus  the  sum  total  of  the  allegations 
lodged  against  the  D.R.V.  hardly  supports 
the  "bloodbath"  predictions  made  by  Alsop 
et  al.  True,  the  movement  of  750,000  to  1 
million  antlcommunlsts.  Catholics  and  other 
collaborators  with  the  French  to  South  Viet- 
nam before  July  1955  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  number  who  might  have  been  punished. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  alarms  often  sound- 
ed about  the  fate  of  Vietnamese  Catholics  at 
the  hands  of  the  communists.  600.000  Cath- 
olics remained  In  the  North,  and  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  punished  for  their 
lack  of  pro-Vlet  Mlnh  sentiment.  In  fact. 
Catholics  In  North  Vietnam  continue  to  ex- 
ercise their  religion  freely,  although  there 
are  limitations  on  their  seminaries  and  high 
taxes  on  church  lands. 

Moreover,  the  small  number  of  complaints 
against  the  DJ^.V.  must  be  compared  with 
the  wholesale  reprisals  by  the  Diem  regime 
In  South  Vietnam  against  former  collabora- 
tors with  the  Viet  Mlnh.  In  1955 — violating 
the  Geneva  agreements,  which  were  binding 
on  his  government — Diem  latmched  an  "an- 
tlcoDMnunlst  denunciation  campaign"  which 
soon  acquired  a  frenzied  momentum  of  Its 
own  and  splraled  out  of  his  control.  No  one 
knows  how  many  "Viet  Mlnh"  were  killed 
during  the  campaign,  which  lasted  until 
1958.  It  is  known,  however,  that  tens  of 
thousands,  many  of  them  Innocent  of  any 
connection  with  the  communists,  were 
rounded  up  in  concentration  camps.  The 
High  Command  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  submitted  to  the  I  C.C.  869  complaints, 
many  of  which  alleged  that  Viet  Mlnh  sym- 
pathizers had  been  murdered. 

When  proponents  of  the  bloodbath  argu- 
ment mention  massacres  in  the  North,  they 
are  referring  not  to  political  reprisals  against 
former  enemies  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  but  to  the 
harshly  Implemented  land  reform  program  of 
1955-56.  The  purpose  of  that  program  was  to 
mobilize  political  support  among  the  poor 
peasants,  who  were  encouraged  to  denounce 
"rich  landlords."  As  In  the  South,  denunci- 
ations went  out  of  control,  as  zealotis  cadres 
and  local  grudge-bearers  combined  to  bring 
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about  massive  executions  and  Imprisonments 
which  went  far  beyond  what  the  regime  had 
Intended.  Historian  Joeeph  Buttlnger,  whose 
sympathies  lay  with  Diem,  has  estimated 
that  perhaps  10,000  or  15,000  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  period,  but  here  again  no  reliable  esti- 
mate Is  available. 

By  mid- 1956  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  aware  that  the 
program  had  been  a  disaster,  admitted  "er- 
rors" and  promised  to  correct  them.  In  Octo- 
ber he  dismissed  Truong  Chlnh.  the  primary 
advocate  of  an  extreme  left-wing  "Chinese" 
policy  in  agriculture,  from  both  his  positions 
as  director  of  land  reform  and  party  secre- 
tary. In  a  display  of  public  repentance  the 
government  launched  a  "campaign  for  rec- 
tification of  errors"  and  did  what  It  could  to 
repair  the  damage.  But  the  sharp  reversal  of 
pyoUcy  did  not  come  In  time  to  stave  off  an 
open  rebellion  In  Nghe  An  province,  where 
hundreds  of  peasants  were  reportedly  killed 
In  the  fighting.  It  seems  doubtful  that,  hav- 
ing experienced  the  disaster  of  1955-56,  Ha- 
noi's leadership  would  make  the  mistake  of 
applying  the  same  extremist  j>ollcy  In  the 
South. 

n 

Both  Alsop  and  the  administration  have 
exploited  American  horror  at  the  executions 
In  Hu6  during  the  1968  communist  Tet  of- 
fensive to  stir  fears  of  a  nationwide  massacre 
m  Vietnam  following  American  withdrawal. 
But  closer  examination  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  executions  In  Hu6  Is  neces- 
sary before  conclusions  can  be  reached  con- 
cerning the  probability  of  such  a  grim  out- 
come. 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  paper  lived  and 
worked  in  Hu6  during  1967  and  returned 
after  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  to  Interview 
Vietnamese  and  reconstruct  the  events  svir- 
roundlng  the  N.L.F.  occupation  there.  The 
focus  of  this  research  was  Gla  Hoi,  a  precinct 
with  25.000  residents,  one-fourth  of  Hu^'s 
population.  Gla  Hoi  was  under  uncontested 
N.L.F.  control  for  26  days — longer  than  any 
other  area  of  the  city.  There  the  Front  estab- 
lished a  revolutionary  government,  provided 
administrative  ser\'ices.  held  public  meetings 
and  distributed  weapons.  The  story  of  Gla 
Hoi's  occupation  reveals  that  the  mass  exe- 
cutions perpetrated  there  were  not  the  result 
of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  a  victorious  govern- 
ment but  rather  the  revenge  of  an  army  in 
retreat. 

When,  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  about 
20  Vletcong  entered  Gla  Hoi  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  area,  they  carried  with  them  a  list 
of  those  who  were  to  be  killed  immediately 
as  "enemies  of  the  people."  According  to  Le 
Ngan,  director  of  Hu^'s  special  police,  the  list 
consisted  of  five  names,  all  those  of  officers  of 
the  special  force.  Four  were  captured  and 
summarily  killed:  the  fifth,  Le  Ngan  himself, 
spent  21  days  dodging  the  communists  be- 
fore escaping  to  safety. 

After  establishing  control  the  Vletcong 
drew  up  a  second  list  naming  all  soldiers,  po- 
licemen and  government  functionaries  and 
all  employees  of  the  Americans.  A  third  list, 
compiled  In  Gla  Hoi  by  the  N.L.F.  guerrillas. 
Included  high  school  and  urUverslty  stu- 
dents, workers  and  servants  who  would  prob- 
ably serve  the  revolution  once  they  were 
contacted. 

m 

The  administration  of  Gla  Hoi  was  In  the 
hands  of  local  Nl.P.  cadres,  most  of  them 
poor  peasants  from  the  countryside  sur- 
rounding Hue.  who  obviously  found  the  city 
an  alien  environment.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  who  had  a  command  post  In  Gla 
Hoi  kept  out  of  political  matters  and  were, 
by  all  accounts,  well  mannered  and  highly 
disciplined  throughout  their  stay.  Mean- 
while, physicians  In  Gla  Hoi  began  staffing 
public  dispensaries  and  a  social  service  com- 
mittee distributed  rice  from  a  government 
storehouse  to  needy  families.  But  the  pri- 
mary business  of  tbe  local  administration 


was  to  create  political  support  for  the  new 
regime.  Small  meetings  were  held  con- 
tinuously during  the  following  three  weeks, 
with  separate  study  sessions  for  teachers, 
workers  and  students  to  enable  the  cadres 
to  use  the  most  persuasive  arguments  on 
each  group. 

During  the  first  week  and  a  half  of  the  oc- 
cupation few  people  were  killed  In  Gla  Hoi. 
Some  did  not  report  to  the  committees  and 
were  punished  as  examples;  others,  such  as 
special  police  agent  Le  Van  Rut,  were  exe- 
cuted because  they  had  been  particularly 
unpopular  with  Hu6's  population.  After  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  the  fighting  across  the  canal 
became  more  vicious  and  the  U.S.  counter- 
atUck  against  the  Citadel  began,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Ni.F.  toward  those  on  the  "re- 
education" list  began  to  change.  For  it  be- 
came Increasingly  apparent  that  the  Front 
would  not  be  able  to  stay  in  Hue  Indefinite- 
ly. Every  night  for  the  next  two  weeks  their 
cadres  knocked  on  doors  and  ordered  certain 
people  to  attend  sessions,  and  almost  every 
night  new  sessions  were  carried  out  in  the 
yard  of  the  Gla  Hoi  high  school. 

On  February  22  all  remaining  soldiers, 
police,  functionaries  and  employees  of  the 
Americans  were  ordered  to  report  a  second 
time,  and  those  who  reported  or  were  lo- 
cated never  returned.  By  then  the  Front 
knew  that  it  would  have  to  evacuate  shortly, 
and  It  was  In  the  final  three  days  of  the 
occupation  that  most  of  the  killing  In  Gla 
Hoi  took  place.  On  the  last  day  those  who 
collaborated  with  the  Front  during  Its  26 
days  were  asked  if  they  wanted  to  return 
to  the  mountains  with  the  NXi.F.  troops. 
According  to  an  A.R.V.N.  intelligence  offi- 
cer, over  100  did  go  with  the  troops,  but 
many  persons  who  chose  to  remain  behind 
were  shot. 

According  to  Ranger  Captain  Phan  Van 
Phuoc,  the  government  chief  of  the  pre- 
cinct, 60  per  cent  of  the  360  bodies  found  in 
Gla  Hoi  were  those  of  policemen  and  soldiers. 
The  remainder  were  civil  servants,  employees 
of  the  Americans,  members  of  the  old  right- 
wing  Nationalist  party  (which  had  long  pro- 
vided cadres  for  the  government's  pacifica- 
tion and  counterterror  programs  In  central 
Vietnam),    and    some    innocent    civilians. 

The  Catholics  were  not  singled  out  for 
retribution  even  after  February  22.  The 
CathoUc  priest  in  Gla  Hoi  told  one  of  us 
that  none  of  his  clergy  or  parishioners  were 
harmed  by  the  N.LJ".  In  other  parts  of  the 
city  as  well,  priests  reported  that  the  Vlet- 
cong who  approached  them  were  "correct" 
though  not  friendly.  One  Benedictine  priest 
was  killed,  apparently  because  he  was  ch^>- 
lain  to  the  Americans.  But  the  murder  of 
two  French  priests  on  February  25  was  prob- 
ably not  carried  out  on  orders  from  local 
leaders,  since  both  had  been  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  N.L.F. 

Some  of  the  killing  In  the  final  three  days 
was  apparently  the  result  of  individual  acts 
by  the  Front's  cadres,  long  suspicious  of 
and  resentful  toward  the  city  people  whom 
they  had  associated  with  the  enemy  and  now 
further  embittered  by  defeat  and  by  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  c:>mradee  in  the  battle. 
A  later  defector  from  tlie  Front,  who  was 
•with  the  retreating  Front  forces  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Hu*  when  they  held  a 
self-criticism  session,  reported  that  they 
were  severely  criticized  by  their  superiors 
for  excesses  which  had  "hurt  the  revolution." 

Elsewhere  In  Hu6  a  similar  pattern  was 
followed:  the  vast  majority  of  policemen, 
civil  servants  and  soldiers  were  Initially  on 
"re-education"  rather  than  on  "liquidation" 
lists,  but  the  number  of  killings  mounted  as 
the  military  presstir«  on  the  N.LJ.  and 
North  Vietnamese  increased. 

The  notion  that  the  communists  will 
mount  massive  killings  after  taking  power  in 
the  South  Is  further  weakened  by  the  teetl- 
mony  of  Tran  Van  Dae,  one  of  the  highest- 


ranking  defectors  from  the  NX. J".  In  an  In- 
terview published  last  year  by  the  Joint  Ufi. 
Public  Affairs  Office  In  Saigon,  he  explained 
that  If  they  took  over,  the  communlstB 
would  send  military  officers  and  former  civil 
servants  to  "concentration  camps  to  be  re- 
educated" and  In  some  caess  to  do  hard 
labor,  until  they  became  "submissive."  And 
of  course,  all  those  whose  social  class  or  for- 
mer p>06ltion  makes  them  objects  of  suspicion 
would  be  "carefully  watched"  by  the  author- 
ities. 

Neither  the  earlier  consolidation  of  power 
in  North  Vietnam,  nor  the  occupation  of 
Hu6  In  1968,  nor  the  testimony  of  a  high- 
ranking  defector,  supports  the  conclusion 
that  Hanoi  Intends  to  bring  about  a  "blood- 
bath" after  achieving  control  in  the  South. 
Whatever  the  utility  of  eliminating  govern- 
ment personnel  during  the  war,  the  com- 
munist leadership  has  no  Interest  In  liqui- 
dating Saigon's  military  officers  or  civil  ser- 
vants. If  there  are  political  executions,  the 
victims  are  most  likely  to  be  those  who  are 
highly  unpopular  with  the  citizens,  such  as 
the  secret  police  officers  on  the  highly  se- 
lective list  of  "enemies  of  the  people"  In 
Gla  Hoi. 

The  past  offers  ample  evidence  that  long- 
standing hatreds  can  result  in  individual 
vendettas,  and  the  highly  political  central 
Vietnamese  are  especially  prone  to  such  set- 
tling of  old  scores.  If  the  U.S.  really  wishes 
to  fulfill  its  moral  obligation  to  those  who 
fear  for  their  safety  in  the  absence  of  the 
American  presence.  It  can  do  so  easily  by 
pledging  to  provide  transportation  to  new 
homes  for  aU  who  desire  It. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  Its  support- 
ers appear  more  interested,  however,  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  bloodbath  theme  than  In 
taking  the  practical  steps  to  provide  safety. 
And  while  they  appeal  to  the  American  ab- 
horrence of  an  irna^lned  massacre,  the  real 
killing  of  thotisands  of  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  goes  on  month  after  month. 

Hanoi's  View 
(By  Richard  J.  Barnet) 

(Note. — The  following  comments  regard- 
ing Hanoi's  view  of  the  question  of  political 
reprisals  after  a  settlement  is  reached  in 
South  Vietnam  were  written  by  Richard  J. 
Barnet,  a  former  legal  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Dejjartment  of  State  official.  He 
Is  now  co-director  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  In  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  invited 
to  Hanoi  in  December,  1969  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Jurist  Association.) 

North  Vietnamese  officials  told  me  again 
and  again  that  they  need  to  establish  a 
broad  coalition  government  because,  as  the 
premier  put  it,  "after  25  years  of  war  tbe 
situation  in  the  south  makes  it  absolutely 
essential." 

When  ■v^  discussed  the  charge  frequently 
made  ln4ne  United  States  that  a  coalition 
government  would  be  merely  a  temporary 
device  for  a  swift  Communist  take-over,  a 
cabinet  minister  said  that  such  predictions 
showed  a  lack  of  understanding  of  Viet- 
namese politics.  He  said  that  the  NLF  ItseU 
was  a  coalition;  for  example,  leaders  of  the 
NLF  mission  in  Hanoi  whom  I  met  Included 
former  soldiers  In  the  Saigon  army  and  mid- 
dle class  professionals  with  no  Communist 
associations  before  joining  the  front.  Most 
Important,  the  officials  argued,  any  political 
force  In  South  Vietnam  that  wants  to  recon- 
struct the  shattered  Vietnamese  society  m\ist 
work  with  all  other  significant  religious  and 
political  groups  to  avoid  continued  civil  war. 
The  front  is  building  up  its  political  base 
because  Catholics,  Buddhists,  Cao  Dal,  and 
middle  class  professionals  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly anti-war  and  anti-American.  The 
destruction  and  uncontrolled  inflation  in 
Saigon  are  building  a  nationalist  coalition 
for  peace. 

The  NLF  leadership   understands.  It  ap- 
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peared  to  me.  that  these  nationalist  forces 
are  for  the  most  part  antl-communlst  as 
well,  and  that  once  the  Americans  leave, 
the  front's  only  hope  of  building  Its  power 
Is  to  promote  a  political  program  that  will 
appeal  to  many  diverse  Interests.  That  Is  the 
reason.  Hanoi  and  NLF  officials  said,  that 
the  political  program  of  the  front  Is  not  a 
communist  blueprint.  Although  It  proposes 
far-reaching  land  reform  It  does  not  call  for 
collectivization  or  for  the  abolition  of  private 
property. 

I  had  the  distinct  impression  from  meet- 
ings with  NLF  leaders  that  the  front  was 
prepared  to  make  specific  concessions  to 
non-communist  Vietnamese  politicians  con- 
cerning the  evolution  of  South  Vietnamese 
politics.  Beyond  the  crucial  issue  of  national 
Indefjendence  the  NLF's  own  Ideas  are  realis- 
tically tentative.  They  obviously  want  to 
control  South  Vietnamese  politics  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  eventual  reunification  with  the 
North.  They  expect  that  all  this  will  some 
day  happen  but  almost  certainly  not  sooner 
than  10  years.  Meanwhile  they  must  convince 
the  non-communist  political  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  that  the  front  wUl  respect  their 
interests. 

For  this  reason  some  NLF  officials  Indicated 
that  they  may  well  be  prepared  to  accept 
specific  safeguards  such  as  International  in- 
spection of  elections  and  an  international 
force  to  guard  against  and  to  repon  on  possi- 
ble political  reprisals.  But  the  very  pledges 
they  are  prepared  to  give  to  other  Vietnamese 
they  will  resist  giving  to  us.  For  one  thing, 
they  told  me,  they  do  not  see  that  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  assurance  about 
the  future  character  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  More  important,  they  totally 
distrust  US  motives  in  seeking  to  Influence 
the  direction  of  Vietnamese  society.  They 
said  they  view  with  considerable  scepticism 
expressions  of  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  a  country  that  has 
dropped  more  than  a  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  South  Vietnam. 

I  had  many  discussions  on  the  question 
of  reprisals  raised  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
Nov.  3  speech.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  told 
me  flatly,  "there  will  be  no  reprisals."  He 
and  others  then  went  on  to  explain  that  na- 
tional reconciliation  was  necessary  to  avoid 
the  disintegration  of  South  Vietnamese 
society.  North  Vietnamese  officials  Insisted 
that  there  were  virtually  no  reprisals  in  North 
Vietnam  after  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 
The  "massacres  '  to  which  President  Nixon 
referred  to  in  his  speech  grew  out  of  the 
land  reform  campaign  which  ended  in  1956. 
This  brutal  campaign  was  not  aimed  at 
those  who  collaborated  with  the  French  but 
at  peasants  who  resisted  forced  collectiviza- 
tion. How  many  were  killed  or  imprisoned  1;^ 
Lmfxjssible  to  say  with  certainty.  The  North 
Vietnamese  government,  which  called  an 
abrupt  halt  to  the  campaign  in  1956.  will 
admit  only  that  "too  many"  died  and  that 
the  forced  collectivization  was  a  "serious 
error"  not  to  be  repeated. 

I  talked  with  a  former  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice who  had  been  in  office  after  the  Geneva 
settlement.  He  showed  me  a  decree  signed 
by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  ordering  the  release  of  all 
political  prisoners  and  collaborators  Includ- 
ing those  who  had  committed  ordinary 
crimes.  He  described  an  education  campaign 
carried  out  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  to 
promote  national  reconcilation  and  to  dis- 
courage reprisals.  While  conceding  that  con- 
siderable hatred  for  collaborators  developed 
la  the  war  against  the  French,  the  Minister 
pointed  out  that  it  disappeared  quickly  as  a 
result  of  the  party's  massive  education  pro- 
gram. Pointing  to  a  colleague  at  the  table 
who  now  holds  a  high  position  In  the  Hanoi 
government,  the  Minister  noted,  "he  col- 
laborated with  the  French.  Now  he  Is  a 
trusted  member  of  th»  government  with  a 
responsible  position"  The  entire  civil  service 
that  served  the  French  during  the  war  were 


retained  In  office  after  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment. "We  needed  them  to  build  the  coun- 
try." 

"It  Is  imperative,"  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  told  me,  "That  all  Vietnamese  In  the 
south  be  admitted  Into  the  National  Com- 
munity— with  the  same  status."  Otherwise, 
the  bloodshed  would  continue  and  recon- 
struction would  be  delayed.  Other  officials 
noted  that  Thleu  and  Ky  "have  their  bags 
packed."  Anyone  would  be  free  to  leave  after 
the  war  if  they  feared  for  their  personal 
safety.  "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  welcome 
them  In  Hawaii?"  One  North  Vietnamese 
minister  suggested. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  inhibition  on 
reprisals  Is  the  Vietnamese  family  structure. 
Many  families  have  sons  and  daughters 
Ightlng  on  both  sides.  A  common  scene  In 
the  south,  a  high  NLF  official  told  me.  is  the 
secret  family  reunion  when  Saigon  govern- 
ment soldiers  and  Vletcong  fighters  meet  at 
their  mothers  side.  They  argue  about  the 
war  but  family  feelings  transcend  politics. 
Often  the  soldier  son  gives  his  mother  part 
of  his  paycheck  and  she  In  turn  hands  it 
over  to  her  less  well  paid  son  in  the  Vlet- 
cong. "In  South  Vietnam,"  the  NLF  official 
remarked.  "Almost  every  family  is  Itself  a 
coalition  government." 

[From  the  New  Republic.  Dec.  6.  1969] 

The  Fate  of  "Our"  Vietnamese  Afteb  WrrH- 
I  drawal:  Fear  op  a  Bloodbath 

I  (By  Tran  Van  Dinh) 

The  possibility  of  a  "bloodbath"  in  South 
Vietnam  if  US  troops  were  to  swiftly  with- 
draw has  been  worrying  both  "hawks"  and 
•doves."  But  the  Vietnamese  likely  to  be 
the  most  affected  by  a  change  of  regime  in 
Saigon,  or  by  a  Communist  take-over — the 
wealthy  and  powerful — do  not  talk  much 
about  it:  they  have  been  getting  ready  ever 
since  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  which  brought 
the  war  into  their  cities  and  their  air-con- 
ditioned living  rooms.  A  quiet  exodus  be- 
gan, mostly  to  France.  The  price  of  exodus 
is  not  cheap.  An  exit  visa  costs  as  much  as 
S5000;  a  "certificate  of  French  citizenship" 
costs  about  $2000;  Illegal  border  crossings  in- 
to Cambodia  cost  anywhere  from  $800  to 
$4000. 

Money  has  been  deposited  In  European 
banks.  According  to  Allesandro  Cassella  of 
Die  WelttDoche  of  Zurich  a  total  of  between 
$1.5  and  $2  bUllon  has  left  Vietnam  in  this 
way.  According  to  the  same  Journalist.  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has  found  a  home 
for  his  children  In  Rome  (where  his  brother 
is  ambassador) .  and  his  wife  has  Jvist  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Europe.  He  estimates  that 
of  1600  Vietnamese  who  are  legally  leaving 
this  country  each  month,  half  do  not  return, 
which  means  that  approximately  10.000  have 
emigrated  since  the  negotiations  started  In 
Paris.  My  own  estimates  are  a  bit  higher. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  or  who  do  not  wish 
to  leave,  have  gone  through  a  well -planned 
process  of  accommodation  with  the  "other 
side."  an  accommodation  that  reaches  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  government.  Huynh 
Van  Trong.  special  assistant  to  President 
Thleu,  was  arrested  In  July  this  year  with  42 
others  on  charges  of  having  contacts  with  the 
Vletcong.  They  were  scheduled  for  trial  No- 
vember 28.  On  the  provincial  level,  as  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  has  noted,  "tacit  accommoda- 
tions are  not  unusual  In  many  areas  such  as 
the  Mekong  Delta"  {Foreign  Affairs,  Janu- 
ary 1969).  One  wonders  who  will  be  left 
among  the  prospective  victims. 

The  here-and-now  bloodbath  ia  real,  how- 
ever. For  the  majority  of  Vietnamese,  poor 
peasants  in  the  defoliated  countryside  and 
destitute  workers  In  the  city  slums.  It  IB 
what  they  have  been  witnessing  a  long  time : 
the  search  and  destroy  missions;  the  "free 
zone"  strikes;  the  B52  saturation  bombings; 
the  Phoenix  operation  (which  from  Decem- 
ber 1967  to  December  1968  killed  18,393 
civilian    Vletcong    cadres) ;     the    Song    My 


("Plnkvllle")  type  of  breakfast  massacre  In 
which  an  American  Infantry  unit  allegedly 
shot  down  some  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  In  a  captured  village  In  the 
early  morning  of  March  16,  1968;  the  atroci- 
ties regularly  described  In  national  maga- 
zines (.Esquire,  Look,  The  New  Yorker).  To 
talk  about  a  future  massacre  against  thla 
present  background  is  ironic,  to  say  the 
least. 

For  me,  a  Vietnamese,  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  admit  the  US  has  a  role  to  play  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Vietnam  after  the  war. 
I  ask  myself  if  earlier  Americans  would  have 
been  impressed  by  the  reprisal  argument.  If 
It  had  been  raised  by  the  British  before 
they  left  American  shores  after  the  War  of 
Independence?  Would  it  have  carried  much 
weight  if.  during  the  Civil  War.  a  European 
country  had  intervened  on  behalf  of  either 
the  North  or  the  South,  and  then  refused  to 
leave  on  the  grounds  that  withdrawal  would 
leave  the  people  of  the  North  (or  the  South) 
at  the  mercy  of  aggressors? 

Nonetheless,  the  question  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed. If  only  because  It  is  raised  by  many 
Americans  whose  compassion  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  whose  opposition  to  the 
war  I  do  not  doubt.  But  in  doing  so.  we  must 
examine  two  underlying  myths:  the  first  Is 
that  the  "Orientals  put  little  value  on  life 
and  take  killing  very  lightly";  the  second  is 
that  reprisals  are  the  monopoly  of  the  Com- 
munists, whereas  anti-Communists  are  less 
vengeful.  The  first  is  easily  dispelled  by  a 
reading  of  'Western  history:  the  religious 
wars,  the  Inquisition,  the  lynchlngs.  the 
World  Wars,  the  American  Indian  and  Civil 
Wars,  Hitler's  "final  settlement."  Anyone 
who  has  spent  time  in  Vietnam  realizes  that 
the  peasant  esteems  life  very  highly.  The 
Oriental  is  no  more  brutal,  no  more  casual 
about  death  than  is  the  Occidental,  irresjsec- 
tive  of  politics.  Since  1945,  Vietnam  has  gone 
through  a  revolution  and  revolutions  are 
always  bloody,  but  the  blood  is  on  all  hands. 
Mr.  Kissinger  recognized  this  when  he  wrote: 
"It  is  beyond  imagination  that  parties  thai 
have  been  murdering  and  betraying  each 
other  for  25  years  could  work  together  as  a 
team  giving  Joint  Instructions  to  the  entire 
country."  The  French,  whom  the  US  helped 
to  fight  against  the  Viet  Mlnh  dxuing  the 
first  Indochlnese  War.  murdered  a  large 
number  of  Vietnamese  nationalists  and  Com- 
munists alike.  In  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  November.  1945.  French  artillery 
fire  and  air  bombardment  killed  6000  fleeing 
Vietnamese  civilians  at  H.ilp)ong.  The  brief 
Japanese  occupation  of  Vietnam  was  also 
bloody. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese Catholics  will  be  the  sure  victims  of 
future  reprisals.  Thus.  President  Nixon  in 
his  address  on'  November  3  mentioned  the 
"million-and-a-half  Catholic  refugees  who 
fled  to  South  Vietnam  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  North."  The  President's 
statistics  were  Inflated.  According  to  Vietnam 
Past  and  Present  published  In  Saigon  In  1956 
under  the  patronage  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Department  of  Education  and  the  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  (p.  374)  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Thai  Van  Klem.  a  Vietnamese 
diplomat  and  scholar,  the  total  number  of 
refugees  was:  887.895  of  whom  85  percent  or 
754.710  were  Catholics.  Also,  some  100.000 
Vietnamese  left  the  South  for  the  North  in 
1954.  several  thousands  of  whom  were  Cath- 
olic. There  are  now  about  800,000  Catholics 
In  North  Vietnam.  There  are  Catholics  in  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Those  who  predict  the  wholesale  murder  of 
Catholics  by  Communists  sound  more  Cath- 
olic (and  more  anti-Communist)  than  the 
most  antl-Communlst  Catholic  leader  In 
South  Vietnam,  Father  Hoang  Quynh.  Dur- 
ing the  First  Indochlnese  War,  Father  Hoang 
Quynh  led  a  guerrilla  army  against  the  Viet 
Mlnh,  and  In  1954  he  moved  south  with  his 
faithful.  Recently,  he  said;  "If  Communists 
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come,  we  will  try  and  live  and  adapt  here." 
(Newsweek  November  24,  1969)  In  the  last 
three  years,  he  has  worked  out  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  Venerable  Thlch  Trl  Quang.  the 
militant  Buddhist  leader  whom  some  In  the 
US  consider  pro-Communist.  Father  Hoang 
Quynh  knows  very  well  that  security  lies  In 
close  association  with  your  own  people,  not 
with  a  foreign  army.  In  a  communique  on 
January  8.  1968,  the  Conference  of  Bishops 
In  Vietnam  appealed  to  "the  goodwill  of  the 
govermnent  of  both  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam to  build  peace  together:  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  we  cry  Stop."  In  early  November 
this  year,  93  prominent  Vietnamese  Catho- 
lics from  Prance.  West  Germany,  Canada  and 
In  Vietnam  called  for  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  US  troops.  Among  the  signers  of 
this  appeal  was  Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Chau. 
for  several  years  (1957-1962)  Director  of 
Psychological  Warfare  of  the  ARVN  (Army 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam).  (The 
colonel  recently  sent  a  letter  supporting  the 
October  and  November  Moratoriums  in  the 
US.) 

In  recent  months  Saigon  has  given  wide 
publicity  to  "mass  executions  and  mass 
graves"  In  Hue,  digging  up  bodies  for  the 
press  and  photographers.  Yet,  Colonel  Ton 
That  Khlen,  chief  of  Quang  Ngal  province 
("Plnkvllle"),  where  the  March  16.  1968  mas- 
sacre of  Vietnamese  women  and  children  took 
place,  refused  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims, saying  that  "they  are  old  bodies"  (Eve- 
ning Star.  November  17,  1969).  Why  are  the 
Hue  bodies  new  and  the  Quang  Ngal  old, 
when  they  were  burled  at  the  same  time? 
President  Nixon  said:  "We  saw  the  prelude 
of  what  would  happen  In  South  Vietnam 
when  the  Communists  entered  the  city  of 
Hue  last  year.  During  their  brief  rule  there, 
there  was  a  bloody  reign  of  terror  In  which 
3000  civilians  were  clubbed,  shot  to  death 
and  burled  In  mass  graves."  I  was  touched 
by  the  President's  mention  of  Hue,  my  home 
town.  The  1968  Tet  offensive  took  two  victims 
In  my  own  family:  my  younger  brother,  a 
noncommissioned  officer  in  the  ARVN  and 
a  published  poet,  and  my  nephew.  They 
were  both  killed  not  by  the  Vletcong  but  by 
American  bombings.  They  were  burled  In  a 
temporary  grave  for  the  reason  that  Hue  was 
under  siege;  nobody  could  get  out  of 
the  area  to  buy  a  coffin  for  decent  burial.  The 
first  news  I  received  from  an  official  Saigon 
source  was  that  my  relatives  were  killed 
by  the  Vletcong.  Only  much  later,  when 
I  got  word  from  my  own  family,  did  I  learn 
that  they  had  been  killed  by  the  bombings. 
What  happened  in  Hue  is  told  in  an  account 
that  appeared  In  The  Christian  Century  of 
November  5,  1969.  The  author.  Len  E.  Ack- 
land.  now  a  graduate  student  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  worked  and  lived  In  Hue  In  1967. 
He  returned  there  after  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968  to  Interview  the  people  (he  speaks  Viet- 
namese) .  He  wrote :  "When  on  the  first  day  of 
the  attack,  about  20  Vletcong  entered  Gla 
Hoi  (a  precinct  of  25.000  residents  In  Hue) 
In  order  to  secure  the  area,  they  carried  with 
them  a  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  killed 
immediately  as  'enemies  of  the  people.'  Ac- 
cording to  Le  Ngan,  director  of  Hue's  special 
police,  the  list  consisted  of  five  names,  all 
those  of  police  officers  of  special  police."  The 
Catholic  priest  In  Gla  Hoi  told  him  that 
"none  of  his  clergy  or  parishioners  were 
harmed  by  the  NLF." 

When  the  1968  Tet  offensive  started.  I  sug- 
gested to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  whom  I 
thought  was  close  to  the  Saigon  policy  mak- 
ers, that  Hue  should  be  declared  an  open  city 
as  was  Rome  during  the  Second  World  War, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  Had  that  been 
done,  the  loss  In  lives,  the  damage  to  histori- 
cal sites  and  treasures  would  have  been 
minimized.  Instead  of  which,  the  ARVN 
(which  disappeared  at  the  first  Vletcong 
shot)  returned  In  force  with  the  US  Marines 


and  planes  to  "destroy  the  city  In  order  to 
save  it."  Hue  authorities  never  explained 
why  they  failed  to  protect  the  people.  Nor 
did  they  reveal  the  number  of  people  killed 
by  American  bombings  and  artillery. 

Few  know  the  Vletcong  better  than  Tran 
Van  Dae,  a  Vletcong  colonel  who  defected 
last  year.  In  an  interview  published  by  the 
Joint  US  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Saigon,  Tran 
Van  Dae  said:  "If  the  Vletcong  took  over, 
they  would  send  military  officers  and  former 
civil  servants  to  concentration  camps  to  be 
reeducated,  In  some  cases  to  hard  labor  until 
they  become  submissive.  And  of  course,  all 
those  whose  social  class  or  former  position 
makes  them  objects  of  suspicion  would  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  authorities.  To  me. 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  especially  the 
peasants  who  have  been  militarily  and  po- 
litically trained  In  the  last  two  decades  by 
the  revolutionaries  would  not  be  easily 
terrorized.  They  are  tougher  and  much  more 
sophisticated  than  their  apparent  apathy 
seems  to  Indicate.  In  1956,  two  years  after 
the  prestigious  victory  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and 
the  immense  popularity  of  the  last  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  peasants  In  Nghe  An,  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  home  province,  revolted  against 
the  excesses  of  land  reforms.  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  admitted  the  mistakes  publicly  and 
took  over  the  Secretary  Generalship  of  the 
party  to  correct  them." 

If  the  reason  for  continuing  the  US  mili- 
tary presence  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent 
a  bloodbath,  then  the  logical  thing  to  aim 
for,  right  now,  is  a  broad-based  Saigon  regime 
that  Includes  Buddhists,  whose  nonviolent 
position  has  been  always  clear  and  consistent, 
the  peace-minded  general  such  as  Duong 
Van  Mlnh  (Big  Mlnh)  or  Tran  Van  Don. 
That  would  be  a  negotiating  government. 
The  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  regime  Is  not  only 
an  obstacle  to  negotiations,  but  polarizes  the 
situation  among  non-Communist  elements  as 
well.  "Vletnamlzatlon."  which  attempts  to 
consolidate  Thleu's  regime,  simply  Increases 
the  likelihood  of  reprisals. 

Those  who  fear  a  Vletcong  bloodbath  ought 
to  consider  other  possibilities  too.  What  will 
hapi>en.  for  extmiple.  to  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  (among  them  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu. 
the  runner-up  In  the  1967  elections  and  now 
condemned  to  five  years  at  hard  labor) ,  If 
there  Is  no  negotiated  settlement?  Judging 
from  many  threats  directed  against  the 
neutralists  and  the  peace-minded  by  the 
Saigon  regime,  they  would  be  liquidated  by 
Thleu  and  his  friends  the  day  those  leaders 
decided  to  quit  the  country.  Thleu  has  al- 
ready launched  a  campaign  against  his  po- 
litical oppKments,  accusing  them  of  being 
Communists. 

Or  consider  this:  Senator  Cranston  (D. 
California),  Newsweek  and  Time  have  re- 
ferred to  a  Pentagon  "contingency  plan"  to 
fight  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  should 
negotiations  fall.  This  Is  not  as  absurd  as  it 
may  seem.  Antl-Amerlcan  feelings  in  the 
South  have  risen  since  the  Paris  talks.  The 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  program  has  brought  into 
positions  of  command  young  ARVS  officers, 
who,  unlike  the  generals,  have  never  been 
associated  with  the  French  army.  They  are 
products  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
schools  since  1954.  They  are  now  part  of  an 
antl-Communlst  army,  but  they  are  not  antl- 
natlonallst;  they  know  what  Is  going  on 
among  their  leaders,  the  corruption  and  the 
ineffectiveness.  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
officers  of  the  AR'VN  have  been  demoted  be- 
cause of  their  close  connection  with  their 
American  advisers.  General  Ky  himself  has 
tried  to  exploit  this  anti-American  senti- 
ment among  young  officers.  More  than  once. 
he  has  said  that  If  he  had  to  choose  again, 
he  "would  be  on  the  side  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 
The  young  majors  and  captains  do  not  have 
money  In  foreign  banks,  they  are  not  going 
to  leave  en  masse  after  the  Americans  go 
home.  But  to  stay  with  their  people,  they 


either  have  to  find  the  way  to  accommodate 
with  the  "other  side,"  or  prove  by  their  ac- 
tions that  they  are  as  patriotic  as  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  best  proof  might  be  to  fight  the 
US  "residual  force."  In  June  of  this  year, 
two  US  military  police  who  had  rushed  to  a 
bar  In  response  to  complaints  that  a  drunk- 
en US  soldier  was  making  trouble  were  shot 
to  death  by  Colonel  Nguyen  Viet  Can.  com- 
mander of  the  Vietnamese  airborne  battalion 
that  guards  the  Indej>endenc€  Palace.  No 
charge  was  filed  against  the  colonel.  As  Mr. 
Kissinger  again  rightly  notes:  "The  Viet- 
namese people  have  lived  under  foreign  rule 
for  approximately  half  of  their  history.  They 
have  maintained  a  remarkable  cultural  and 
social  cohesion  by  being  finely  attuned  to  the 
realities  of  power."  To  many  Vietnamese  the 
realities  of  power  since  the  Parts  talks  are 
shifting.  An  attack  by  the  ARVN  against  the 
US  troops  would  be  the  final  blow. 

Finally,  President  Thleu  and  the  US  Em- 
bassy In  Saigon  have  claimed  that  the  paci- 
fication program  has  been  going  extremely 
well,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
controls  more  than  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  this  were  true,  then  over  a  million 
ARVN  troops  and  US  residual  forces  could 
stage  a  real  bloodbath — ag^ainst  the  'Vlet- 
cong— after  the  war. 

I  do  not  sit  In  the  Inner  councils  of  the 
NLF.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  Vietnam- 
ese who  may  be  victimized  once  US  forces 
are  'wlthdra'wn.  But  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
a  bloodbath  would  take  place  if  there  were 
no  US  troops  In  Vietnam,  or  If  the  Vletcong 
took  over.  I  agree,  however,  that  If  only 
dozens  of  Vietnamese  might  be  killed  in  the 
post -'Withdrawal  period,  it  Is  the  moral  duty 
of  the  American  people  and  government  to 
find  the  way  to  protect  them.  In  the  past, 
the  Chinese  Invaders  always  took  along  ■with 
them  those  Vietnamese  who  cooperated  'with 
them,  and  provided  them  with  good  jobs  In 
China.  The  French  have  also  been  hospitable 
to  their  Vietnamese  friends.  If  fears  of  re- 
prisals are  the  main  concern  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  President  Nixon  has  Indicated, 
then  several  steps  can  be  taken. 

Adopt  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell's  "Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act."  This  would  not 
only  put  a  limit  on  the  US  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  but  would  create  "a  powerful  in- 
centive for  that  government  [of  South  Viet- 
nam] to  mobilize  its  forces  more  effectively 
and  to  seek  the  political  strength  of  a  broad- 
ened popular  base."  thus  reducing  the  chance 
of  wholesale  reprisals. 

Support  Senator  George  McGovern's  sug- 
gestion and  provide  funds  and  means  to  re- 
settle, either  In  continental  America  or  In 
Hawaii,  those  Vietnamese  who  wish  to  leave 
the  country  at  the  departure  of  the  US 
troops.  A  bipartisan  congressional  committee 
could  be  formed  promptly  to  prepare  evacua- 
tion plans.  Journalists,  politicians  and  others 
who  have  expressed  concern  about  a  possi- 
ble bloodbath  could  be  Invited  to  contribute 
money  and  effort.  The  US  can  argue  at  the 
Paris  talks  (or  better,  at  a  reconvened  Ge- 
neva Conference)  for  a  period  of  regroup- 
ment  exceeding  the  300  days  stipulated  in 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements.  As  a  resident, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  US  should  ask  Its 
allies  to  share  the  burden.  Perhaps  some 
Vietnamese  would  like  to  settle  In  Thailand, 
In  the  Philippines,  In  South  Korea,  In  New 
Zealand.  Australia  needs  manpower,  and  If 
Canberra  can  send  troops  to  fight  for  the 
"freedom"  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  Australian 
Parliament  can  change  Its  immigration  laws 
to  admit  the  colored  Vietnamese. 

Give  to  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission (ICC)  temporary  command  of  the 
last  batch  of  US  troops  being  withdrawn, 
thus  guarding  against  their  being  assaulted 
by  ARVN,  NLF  or  Hanoi  forces. 

Leit  the  US  insist  on  strengthening  ma- 
chinery to  implement  Article  14C  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords.  14C  said  that  the  parties  to 
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the  agreement  undertook  "to  refrain  from 
any  reprisals  or  discrimination  against  per- 
sons or  organizations  on  account  of  their  ac- 
tivities during  the  hostlUtles.  and  to  guaran- 
tee their  democratic  liberties."  These  pledges 
are  accepted  in  paragraph  C  of  point  5  of  the 
NLF  10-polnt  program  for  the  settlement  of 
the  war. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  Mr.  METc.«.r)  who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  asjnay  be  required. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  a  nimiber  of  Senators  sug- 
gested that  the  proposal  might  possibly 
embarrass  the  President  or  raise  doubts 
about  his  credibility,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  again  men- 
tioned. Many  strawmen  have  been  erect- 
ed and  knocked  down.  But  I  recognize 
that  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
genuine  doubts  about  how  passage  of  the 
amendment  may  be  interpreted  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  any  member  could  believe 
that  an  amendment  sponsored  by  two 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  the 
minority  side,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from.  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper >   and  the 
Dean  of  the  Republicans,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken)  was,  in  any 
way,  designed,  or  could  be  construed,  as 
a  slap  at  the  President.  Nevertheless,  I 
realize  that  on  a  matter  of  such  impact 
doubts  do  exist,  that  motives  are  suspect, 
and  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
allay  those  doubts  and  suspicions  with- 
out retreating  from  the  basic  principle 
at  stake,  if  the  amendment  is  to  com- 
mand broad  support  from  our  colleagues. 
After  much  consideration,  the  spon- 
sors decided  to  revise  the  preamble,  but 
not  the  substance,  of  the  amendment. 
The  preamble,  as  we  propose  to  revise  it, 
states  that  the  Congress  wishes  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  President  to  help 
achieve  his  declared  objective  of  termi- 
nating U.  S.  involvement  in  Cambodia 
by  July  1.  The  new  language  should  re- 
move any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
amendment  is  intended   to  rebuke  the 
President  or  to  question  his  pledge  to  the 
American  people.  Rather,  the  new  lan- 
guage makes  clear  that  the  basic  intent 
of  the  amendment  is  to  bolster  the  Pres- 
idents  hand  by  joining  Congress  as  a  full 
partner  in  his  policy  to  get  U.  S.  forces 
out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1, 1970, 

Indeed,  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  and  others,  that  the 
date  of  July  1  was  made  the  operative 
date  for  this  amendment.  Although  It 
was  highly  unlikely  that  the  bill  could 
have  made  its  way  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  congressional  maze  and  been 
signed  into  law  before  the  June  30  troop 
withdrawal  deadline  set  by  the  President, 
adopting  his  deadline  will  insure  against 
any  premature  cutoff  prior  to  completion 
of  his  timetable. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  revisions  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  command 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  say  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  I  would  like  to  see 


the  Senate  go  on  record  again — as  it  did 
in  the  70  to  16  vote  on  the  national  com- 
mitments resolution  and  the  73  to  17 
vote  on  the  amendment  prohibiting  use 
of  American  ground  forces  in  Laos  or 
Thailand — in  overwhelming  support  of 
restoring  the  Senate's  constitutional  role 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  Sec- 
ond, and  of  more  immediate  urgency,  a 
strong  expression  by  the  Senate  will  as- 
sist the  President  in  overcoming  evasion 
and  footdragging  by  our  own  bureau- 
crats, as  well  as  foreign  allies,  who  do 
not  share  his  desire  to  withdraw  but  who 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  take 
Cambodia  under  the  eagle's  wing  as  was 
done  with  South  Vietnam.  And,  In  a  like 
manner,  it  will  strengthen  his  hand  In 
dealing  with  the  Saigon  generals  who, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  want  to  share 
Vietnamization  with  Cambodia.  The 
pressures  on  the  President  to  delay  and 
equivocate  will  be  great.  The  Senate 
should  help  him  in  resisting  those  pres- 
sures. And  it  can  do  so  if  It  cuts  off  the 
funds  for  further  U.S.  involvement  in 
Cambodia  after  June  30. 

In  a  press  conference  on  May  8,  when 
asked  when  South  Vietnamese  troops 
would  come  out  of  Cambodia,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

I  would  expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  approximately  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do,  because  when  we  come  out 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  come  out  with  them. 

Yet,  only  2  days  later,  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  Ambassador  Bunker  said  he  did 
not  think  "we  would  withdraw  logistical 
support  from  South  Vietnamese  forces." 

But  a  week  later,  on  May  18,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  assured  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  "we  not 
give  close  air  support  In  the  sanctuary 
areas  to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces." 
And  in  Saigon,  on  the  same  day  President 
Nixon  told  Americans  that  American 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
would  end  with  our  withdrawal.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  told  a  group  of  reporters: 

We  have  no  deadline,  no  limits.  We  will 
move  on  Intelligence.  When  there  Is  a  target 
we  will  strike  It. 

To  emphasize  that  they  were  there  to 
stay  he  said  that  he  and  Premier  Lon 
Nol  of  Cambodia  had  worked  out  "agree- 
ments in  principle  for  South  Vietnamese 
troops  to  conduct  continuing  military  op- 
erations in  eastern  Cambodia."  On 
Thursday,  Vice  President  Ky  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  South  Vietnamese  troops 
would  withdraw  from  Cambodia  when 
U.S.  troops  do  as  "a  silly  argument  of 
silly  people."  "We  will,"  he  said,  "not  let 
anybody  tie  our  hands."  Presumably 
both  comments  were  directed  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  telling  us, 
in  effect,  that  they  are  in  Cambodia  to 
save  the  regime  of  Lon  Nol,  "a  task  that 
could  last  for  years,"  Joseph  Kraft  wrote 
recently.  "They  are  pushing  the  United 
States."  he  wrote,  "to  extend  to  Phnom 
Penh  the  commitment  it  has  already 
made  to  Saigon.  Many  high  American 
oCScials  are  going  along.  So  even  now. 
the  President  is  having  the  greatest  diflQ- 
culty    holding    American    engagement 


within  prescribed  limits."  This  morning's 
Washington  Post  reports  that  planning 
is  underway  within  the  bureaucracy  for 
"a  continuing  anti-Communist  military 
campaign  in  Cambodia — with  direct 
support  of  U.S.  airpower  and  other  assist- 
ance, once  U.S.  troops  withdraw.  The 
operation  would  be  conducted  as  an 
essentially  Asian  operation  with  Ameri- 
can backing  imder  the  'Nixon  Doctrine'." 
The  situation  is  shaping  up  as  another 
classic  example  of  the  Saigon  tail  wag- 
ging the  Washington  dog.  And  if  this 
comes  about,  as  is  likely  unless  strong 
measures  are  taken,  the  best  intentions 
of  the  President  to  get  out  of  Cambodia 
will  be  frustrated. 

The  Saigon  government,  supported  by 
its  followers  in  the  American  bureauc- 
racy, are  in  effect  saying  to  the  United 
States.  "You  are  in  this  with  us,"  knowing 
full  well  that  its  armed  forces,  in  both 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  exist  only 
at  the  sufferance  of  U.S.  taxpayers.  No 
Senator  should  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
if  South  Vietnamese  forces  stay  in  Cam- 
bodia, ultimately  American  advisers  will 
be  there  also,  unless  prohibited  by  law. 

Passage  of  the  pending  amendment 
will  strengthen  the  President's  hand  in 
dealing  both  with  our  own  bureaucracy 
of  war  managers,  many  of  whom  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  stay  in  Cam- 
bodia to  Insure  the  survival  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government  and  with  the  generals 
of  South  Vietnam  who  have  designs  of 
their  own  in  Cambodia.  This  amendment 
will  help  the  President  get  us  out  of 
Cambodia  and  insure  that  we  stay  out. 

Its  passage  will  serve  the  President's 
interests  by  requiring,  by  law,  that  his 
announced  objective  not  be  thwarted  in 
Washington  or  in  Saigon. 

Its  passage  will  have  the  Congress 
share  with  the  President  responsibility 
for  implementation  of  the  annoimced 
policy. 

And  its  passage  will  put  new  life  and 
meaning  into  our  governmental  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

I  hope  that,  with  the  new  revisions,  it 
will  be  adopted  by  a  commanding  margin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  pertinent  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  outlining  the 
pressures  that  are  developing  to  keep 
the  United  States  in  Cambodia,  sind  to 
involve  us  inexorably  in  widening  the 
Indochina  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1970] 

Thieu  Asserts  Lon  Nol  Agrees  on  Troops 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  Sottth  Vietnam,  May  8 — President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  said  tonight  that  he  and 
Premier  Lon  Nol  of  Cambodia  had  worked 
out  "agreements  In  principle"  for  South 
Vietnamese  troops  to  conduct  continuing 
military  operations  In  eastern  Cambodia. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Thieu  said  the  two  Oov- 
emments  had  discussed  the  feasibility  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  naval  blockade  of  the 
Cambodian  coast  line  and  principal  port — 
Kompong  Son,  formerly  called  Slhanouk- 
vlUe — to  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
bringing   in   military   supplies   by   sea. 

"Oui  navy  Is  capable  of  guarding  the  whole 
coast."  Mr.  Thieu  said.  "We  have  the  ships 
and  we  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idea." 


X 


Mr.  Thieu  made  It  clear  that  South  Viet- 
namese troops  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
restrictions  President  Nixon  has  placed  on 
the  United  States  forces  operating  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  Nixon  promised  Congressional  leaders 
last  Tuesday  that  American  troops  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
June  and  would  penetrate  no  deeper  than 
about  20  miles  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Thieu  said;  "We  have  no  deadline,  no 
limits.  We  will  move  on  intelligence.  When 
there  Is  a  target,  we  will  strike  it." 

Mr.  Thieu  discussed  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion and  other  topics  at  a  small  dinner  at  the 
Presidential  Palace,  Eight  foreign  correspond- 
ents— seven  Americans  and  one  European — 
sat  with  him  at  a  table  under  the  elm  trees 
on  the  palace  grounds  while  the  President 
talked  for  four  hours  about  the  situation  In 
Indochina, 

Relaxed  and  expansive  In  an  open-necked 
blue  sportshlrt,  Mr,  Thieu  said  he  was  In 
dally  contact  with  the  new  Cambodian 
Premier  through  the  South  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation established  last  week  In  Pnompenh. 
The  two  countries  have  had  no  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  since  1963. 

"I  have  a  friend,"  he  said  laughing,  when 
he  was  asked  about  his  earlier  contacts  with 
the  Cambodian  regime.  "We  keep  In  touch." 

The  President  said  he  and  General  Lon  Nol 
had  come  to  their  "agreement  In  principle" 
about  South  Vietnamese  operations  in  east- 
ern Cambodia  two  or  three  days  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  on  April  30  that 
United  States  troc^s  would  cross  the  Cam- 
IXKlian  border  to  clear  out  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  sanctuaries. 

He  said  Premier  Lon  Nol  had  requested 
support  from  South  Vietnamese  forces  for 
the  general  defense  of  Cambodia  east  of  the 
Mekong  River. 

In  the  short  term.  Mr.  Thieu  said,  the 
agreement  would  involve  direct  South  Viet- 
namese military  assistance  and  probably  the 
naval  blockade.  He  said  he  had  already  sup- 
plied some  4,000  American-trained  ethnic 
Cambodian  troops  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  but  he  expected  that  more 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  Pnompenh  to  bolster 
the  position  of  the  Lon  Nol  Government. 

In  the  long  term,  he  said,  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  take  on  the  Job  of  training  the 
Cambodian  Army,  which  Mr,  Thieu  described 
as  weak  and  jxxjriy  equipped.  "But  they  have 
the  manpower,"  he  said,  "and  we  can  pro- 
vide the  advice," 

Mr.  Thieu  said  he  believed  that  the  next 
six  months  would  be  critical  for  the  war  as 
well  as  for  i>olitical  leaders. 

"If  Lon  Nol  and  Cambodia  stand  for  the 
next  six  months,"  he  said,  "then  I  think  Mr. 
Nixon  will  win  the  Congressional  elections 
this  year  and  be  re-elected  In  1972.  because 
then  the  operations  will  have  proven  a 
success," 

"Also,"  he  said,  "if  we  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Communists  for  the  next  six 
months,  then  I  think  they  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  negotiate  a  settlement  or  fade 
away." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  6,  1970] 

PRffiE,  Prejudice,  and  Persuasion 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  May  15 — In  one  of  the  great  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  on  freedom  of  speech, 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  wrote  that  those  who 
won  America's  Independence  thought  "the 
deliberative  forces  should  prevail  over  the 
arbitrary"  in  society.  They  wrote  Into  the 
Constitution  what  they  thought  would  be 
"the  path  of  safety"  for  the  Republic:  "The 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  supposed  griev- 
ances and  proposed  remedies."  They  believed 
In  "the  power  of  reason  as  applied  through 
public  discussion. 


But  the  democratic  theory  of  free  speech 
as  a  corrective  for  official  error  and  a  sMety 
valve  for  public  resentment  cannot  work 
when  people  get  the  idea  that  no  one  is 
listening.  And  that  feeling,  if  one  can  Judge 
from  a  distance.  Is  a  dangerous  element  now 
in  American  opinion. 

LETTERS    FROM    HOME 

A  law  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania vwites  to  a  friend  abroad  that  he 
should  be  able  to  think  rationally  about 
Government  policy  and  express  reasoned  crit- 
icism. But  "I  have  lost  this  ability — I  can 
only  scream  at  the  excesses  and  moan  at  the 
hypocrisy.  If  you  can  offer  me  any  reason 
not  to  give  up  this  Government  for  loet.  1 
implore  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is," 

Or  from  a  woman  In  Flushing,  N.Y, :  "What 
should  people  do  who  sincerely  believe  In  the 
American  heritage  of  reform  and  checks  on 
arbitrary  i>ower?  Most  such  Americans  de- 
test violence,  but  also  detest  silence  and  In- 
action. All  protests  against  arbitrary  power 
have  proved  Ineffectual." 

And  from  a  man  in  Allentown.  Pa.:  "I  am 
sitting  around  watching  my  wonderful  coun- 
try be  torn  apart  and  feeling  powerless  to 
do  anything  about  It." 

THE    DESPAIHING    NOTE 

Powerlessness.  That  must  be  a  widespread 
feeling.  Certainly  It  is  a  consistent  despairing 
note  among  Americans  who  come  to  Europe 
these  days  and  try  to  explain  to  their  English 
or  French  or  German  friends  what  has  gone 
wrong. 

For  on  the  face  of  things.  Americans  might 
well  believe  that  nothing  they  say  can  affect 
the  course  of  pwlicy  In  the  most  iU-concelved, 
disastrous  foreign  adventure  in  our  history. 
No  election,  no  protest,  no  reasoned  argu- 
ment, no  lesson  from  experience  seems  to 
alter  the  central  fact  of  American  policy  in 
the  Indochinese  war.  That  Is  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  in  Saigon. 

President  Nixon  may  go  down  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  the  early  morning  and 
soliloquize  to  a  group  of  students  about  col- 
lege life.  He  may  redeflxie  the  limits  of  his 
Cambodian  invasion  to  make  it  seem  more 
acceptable  to  American  opinion. 

But  a  week  later  the  South  Vietnamese 
generals  are  talking  about  Indefinite  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia.  The  same  men  who  have 
drawnus  into  an  endless  war  on  their  be- 
half— men  whose  power  rests  entirely  on 
American  money  and  American  blood — now 
confidently  assume  that  we  will  support  them 
in  a  new  theater.  It  is  in  that  light  that  the 
Issue  now  before  the  Senate,  the  proposed 
mild  restriction  on  American  war-making  in 
Cambodia,  has  to  be  seen. 
The  significance  of  the  Senate  proposal  does 
not  lie  so  much  In  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  power,  which  It  can- 
not resolve.  It  lies,  rather,  in  offering  critics 
of  the  war  some  hope  of  change  through  the 
political  process.  For  there  would  at  least  be 
hope;  the  President  could  not  altogether  Ig- 
nore the  feelings  reflected  In  a  Senate  vote. 

What  the  Senate  can  do,  then.  Is  to  show 
that  the  system  is  still  open  to  persuasion. 
It  can  prove  wrong  those  who  say  that  vio- 
lence and  revolution  are  the  only  answers. 
It  can  renew  confidence  in  the  power  of  rea- 
son. Or.  to  put  It  more  modestly  and  more 
accurately.  It  can  begin  to  do  those  things. 

The  picture  of  the  United  States  as  a  coun- 
try where  minds  are  almost  closed  to  per- 
suasion is  not  one  held  only  by  frtistrated 
American  critics  of  the  war.  A  sense  that 
the  poUtical  process  is  not  working  underlies 
the  deep  fear  for  America  now  felt,  for  ex- 
ample, by  many  leading  British  politicians. 

"We  depend  so  much  on  the  United  States." 
one  man  said  the  other  day.  "Not  only  In 
economics  and  defense  but  so  much  more 
broadly,  in  politics.  We  need  your  leadership. 
And  now  the  basis  of  that  leadership,  the 


whole  relationship  between  your  Government 
and  your  people,  seems  to  be  falling  apart. 
There  Is  a  dialogue  of  the  desperate  and  the 
deaf." 

TO    RENEW  CONFIDENCE 

The  comment  came  not  from  the  trendy 
left  but  from  one  of  the  most  solid  figures 
in  British  poUUcal  life.  That  Is  most  surpris- 
ing, for  he  and  others  like  him  care  about 
the  United  States,  Indeed  love  It.  They  are 
afraid  when  they  see  its  politics  reduced  to 
mutual  invective,  hate  and  violence. 

The  democratic  process  is  not  dead  In  the 
United  States — far  from  It.  as  the  reaction 
to  the  Cambodian  Invasion  showed.  But  frus- 
tration has  put  it  under  twrible  strain.  By 
Insisting  now  on  a  voice  In  policy,  the  Senate 
can  begin  to  ease  the  frustration  and  renew 
confidence  Inside  and  outside  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  22.  1970] 

U.S.   Plans  Shut  on   Cambodia 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  la  planning  to  shift  the 
combat  burden  of  allied  ground  warfare  In 
Cambodia  to  South  Vietnamese  troops  with 
assistance  from  Thailand  and  possibly  other 
Asian  nations,  after  June  30. 

A  continuing  antl-Communlst  military 
campaign  in  Cambodia  Is  contemplated,  with 
direct  support  of  U.S.  airpower  and  other 
assistance,  once  American  troops  withdraw, 
it  was  learned.  The  operation  would  be  con- 
ducted as  an  essentially  Asian  operation,  with 
American  backing,  under  the  "Nixon  EKJc- 
trlne." 

The  Nixon  administration  has  sought  to 
keep  its  strategy  publicly  murky,  to  avoid 
compounding  the  tense  debate  in  the  Senate 
over  limiting  presidential  powers  In  the  In- 
dochina war. 

New  details  about  the  administration's 
strategic  concept  were  forced  to  the  surface 
yesterday,  however,  by  South  Vietnamese  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  firm  assertion 
that  Saigon's  forces  will  remain  in  Cambodia 
long  after  June  30.  Ky's  statements  suggest 
that  Saigon's  leaders  are  balking  at  even  a 
tactical,  temporary  pullout  of  South  Viet- 
nam's troops  from  Cambodia,  which  the 
Nixon  administration  has  sought  to  siistaln 
its  explanations  for  the  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Current  U.S.  planning.  It  was  lecumed.  con- 
templates considerable  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  reinforce  Cambodia's  own  troops  at 
a  later  point;  military  equipment,  advisers 
and  Instructors  from  ThaUand,  Including  the 
use  of  U.S.  air  bases  in  Thailand  and  else- 
where in  Southeast  Asia,  plus  a  possible  mili- 
tary advisory  presence  from  Indonesia  and 
perhaps  other  Asian  nations. 

Thailand,  accortUng  to  sources  In  Bangkok, 
already  has  agreed  to  provide  military  equip- 
ment and  advisers  for  Cambodia's  forces.  One 
U.S.  air  base  in  Thailand.  Takhll,  reportedly 
may  be  a  center  for  allied  support  operations 
In  Cambodia. 

There  Is  a  double  U.S.-Thal  interest  in 
what  happens  In  Cambodia.  Any  replacement 
of  the  antl-Communlst  government  of  Pre- 
mier Lon  Nol  by  ousted  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  who  now  has  open  suppwrt  from 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong.  could  be 
Interpreted  as  a  threat  to  Thailand.  The 
Thais  hold  the  tightest  U.S.  defense  commit- 
ment In  the  area:  a  bilateral,  as  well  as  a 
multilateral,  UjS.  pledge  to  come  bo  the  de- 
fense of  Thailand. 

Thailand  already  Is  Involved  In  the  warfare 
In  South  Vietnam  and  In  Laos. 

Indonesia,  which  played  host  last  weekend 
to  the  Asian  conference  on  Cambodia,  so  far 
has  concentrated  on  trying  to  find  diplomatic 
solutions  to  the  Cambodian  crisis.  But  there 
are  expectations  In  official  Washington  that 
Indonesia  may  Join  In  providing  at  least  to- 
ken military  aid  for  Cambodia,  In  a  frame- 
work that  could  be  hailed  as  the  first  func- 
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tlonlng  of  the  Asian  element  of  the  "Nixon 
doctrine."  That  Is,  Asians  cooperating  re- 
gionally for  Asian  defense. 

The  Indonesian  attitude  will  be  explored 
here  nest  week  with  President  Suharto,  who 
Is  due  in  Washington  Tuesday  for  his  first 
state  visit  to  the  United  States. 

POTENTIAL  OBSTACLES 

There  are  many  potential  roadblocks,  how- 
ever, for  any  long-term  Asian  operation  In 
Cambodia.  The  historic  bitterness  between 
Cambodians  and  Vietnamese,  which  brought 
massacres  of  Vietnamese  civilians  tn  Cam- 
bodia a  few  weeks  ago,  again  surfaced  In 
Phnom  Penh  yesterday.  Government  spokes- 
man's warning  about  the  continued  presence 
of  all  Vietnamese — North  or  South — raised 
major  questions  about  Phnom  Penh's  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  long-term  presence  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Cambodia  and  Thailand  also  have  their 
own  set  of  ancient  enmities. 

Most  Important  for  U.S.  strategists.  Presi- 
dent NUon  is  now  trying  to  fight  off  extraordi- 
nary Senate  pressure  to  foreclose  either  di- 
rect or  Indirect  U.S.  actions  in  Cambodia 
after  June  30. 

On  May  8  the  President  said  that  although 
the  June  30  deadline  on  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals from  Cambodia  does  not  apply  to 
Saigon's  troops.  "I  would  expect  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  come  out  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  time  that  we  do,  because 
when  we  come  out  our  logistical  support  and 
air  support  will  come  out  with  them."  As  re- 
cently as  last  weekend,  'White  House  sources 
said  the  same  thing — but  then  the  hedging 
increased.  South  Vietnam's  leaders  always 
have  said  they  are  bound  by  no  deadline,  and 
Ky  said  so  again  yesterday  more  forcefully 
than  ever. 

THREAT    TO    WTrHDRAWALS 

What  the  President,  and  all  administra- 
tion officials,  have  held  open  from  the  out- 
set of  the  Cambodian  operation,  however, 
was  that  South  Vietnamese  troops  could  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  If  necessary,  to  deal  with 
the  "sanctuary"  problem.  In  addition.  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  and  other 
US.  officials  explicitly  have  reserved  the  right 
to  conduct  continued  American  air  action 
against  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  In 
Cambodia  when  their  activity  "threatens" 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

To  assuage  domestic  opposition  to  the 
Cambodian  ventiu-e.  the  President,  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers.  Laird  and  other 
officitils  have  tried  to  draw  a  sharp  public 
line  between  U.S.  military  strikes  against 
the  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia, 
and  military  support  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

Many  administration  sources  acknowledge, 
however,  that  this  is  essentially  a  domestic 
political  distinction. 

On  April  28,  two  days  before  President 
Nixon  announced  the  Cambodian  operation, 
according  to  a  disclosure  yesterday  from 
retired  Vice  Adm.  W.  R.  Smedberg  II,  the 
President  privately  told  a  group  at  the  White 
House: 

"I  am  not  going  to  let  Cambodia  go  down 
the  drain  as  some  of  my  advisers  want  me 
to  do." 

SPEAK3     TO     VETERANS 

The  President  was  speaking  at  the  White 
House  to  representatives  of  11  veterans  and 
patriotic  organizations,  said  Smedberg,  who 
is  president  of  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

Smedberg  said  the  President  stated  that 
unless  the  North  Vietnamese  "sanctuaries" 
in  Cambodia  were  destroyed,  "our  position 
In  South  Vietnam  would  soon  be  untenable, 
the  Vletnamizatlon  program  destroyed,  and 
a  humiliating  defeat  in  Vietnam  almost  as- 
sured .  .  ." 

Both  Smedberg  and  a  White  Houje  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  the  President  did  not 
tell  the  group  his  actual  plan  or  decisions. 


The  current  sequence  suggests  that  the 
Nixon  adnilnlstratlon  wanted  South  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  forces  to  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  at  about  the  same  time,  to  mark 
a  public  dividing  line  between  U.S.  action 
and  subsequent  "all-Asian"  operations  in 
Ca&bodla. 

Vietnamese  Presence  Worries 

Cambodlans 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

Phnom  Penh,  Mat  21 — Growing  Cam- 
bodian concern  over  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  presence  here  was  expressed  In  sur- 
prisingly candid  terms  this  morning  at  a 
briefing  for  the  foreign  press  by  a  principal 
government  spokesman. 

The  official,  who  has  been  conducting  the 
daUy  government  briefing  for  the  past  month, 
said  the  Cambodians  "prefer  death  to  being 
dominated  by  the  Vietnamese." 

Asked  if  he  Included  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  as  well  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  in  Cambodia,  the 
spokesman  replied :  "ThU  applies  to  all  Viet- 
namese." 

Until  today  the  government  has  carefully 
refrained  from  expressing  any  misgivings 
about  the  presence  of  Saigon's  troops  In 
Cambodia.  However,  resentment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  especially  the  prospect  of  the 
prolonged  presence  after  the  Americans  leave 
Cambodia,  can  be  heard  both  in  the  Cam- 
bodian army  and  from  civilians  on  the 
street. 

As  a  pedlcab  driver  put  it  In  an  unsolicited 
observation  In  Phnom  Penh  today:  "The 
South  Vietnamese — they  are  number  10.  You 
Americans,  number  1." 

Behind  these  emotions  are  centuries  of  en- 
croachments upon  and  domination  over 
Cambodian  territory  by  the  Vietnamese.  Now 
Cambodians  are  perplexed  by  the  ambiguous 
spectacle  of  Vietnamese  fighting  other  Viet- 
namese on  Cambodian  soil  while  trying  to 
rescue  still  other  Vietnamese  from  harass- 
ment by  Csunbodla. 

(Pour  vividly  colored  posters  In  red  Ink 
were  pasted  at  the  entrance  of  the  press 
briefing  room.  UPI  reported.  One  poster 
said:  "America — withdraw  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  quickly  from  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory—these Vietnamese  soldiers  have  com- 
mitted cruel  acte  on  the  Cambodian  popula- 
tion .  .  ."  The  other  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. 

[South  Vietnamese  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  in  a  speech  in  Saigon,  scornfully 
described  as  "a  silly  argument"  the  sugges- 
tion that  South  Vietnamese  forces  would  fol- 
low the  June  30  deadline  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  CamlxxUa  set  by 
President  Nixon.  Ky  said,  "We  wlU  not  let 
anyone  tie  our  hands."] 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  21,  1970] 

Kt  Asks  Alliance  in  Indochina  Fight 
(By   Donald  Kirk) 

Saicon. — Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to- 
day called  for  an  alliance  among  the  antl- 
Commimlst  governments  of  Indochina 
against  the  Vietnamese  Communists. 

Ky  also  made  clear  that  South  Vietnamese 
troops  In  Cambodia  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  June  30  deadline  set  by  President  NUon 
for  withdrawing  American  units  there. 

"Our  forces  are  strong  enough  to  conduct 
separate  operations  in  Vietnamese  territory 
as  well  as  in  Cambodia."  said  Ky.  "You  will 
see  the  presence  of  our  troops  as  long  as 
the  Communists  fight  there.  As  long  as  It  U 
necessary,  we  wUl  continue  to  maintain  the 
presence  of  our  troops  In  Cambodia." 

Ky  Indicated  the  possibility  of  an  alliance 
with  the  governments  of  Indochina  by  say- 
ing "We  hope  the  situation  In  Cambodia 
will  permit  us  to  establish  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst  front  line  that  will  Include  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand." 


POINTS    tn»    CONFUCT 


Ky's  talk,  reflecting  the  views  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, was  viewed  here  as  marking  another 
step  In  the  gradual  escalation  toward  full- 
scale  war  across  the  heart  of  the  Indochinese 
peninsula. 

Ky,  wearing  a  gray  Mao-style  suit,  Issued 
his  call  for  an  Indochina  alliance  at  a  cere- 
mony at  the  National  Defense  College  the 
day  after  Chinese  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  the  deposed  Cambodian  chief  of  state. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  broadcast  state- 
ments In  Peking  demanding  the  expulsion  of 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  from 
Cambodia. 

The  statements  from  Peking  and  Ky's  re- 
marks dramatized  the  sharpening  confronta- 
tion between  Commimlst  and  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  for  control  of  the  Indochina 
peninsula.  Including  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia. 

stTBSTrrtrrEs  for   thieu 

Thailand,  not  regarded  as  part  of  Indo- 
china, occupies  the  western  flank  of  the 
peninsula,  bordered  by  the  Gulfs  of  Tonkin 
and  Slam  on  the  northeast  and  southwest. 

"When  the  enemy  is  so  Isolated,"  Ky  pre- 
dicted, "the  enemy  will  have  to  retiu-n  to 
guerrUla  warfare  and  the  war  will  gradually 
fade  out." 

The  only  alternative,  Ky  suggested,  would 
be  for  the  Communists  to  accept  "Just  and 
correct  terms  at  the  Paris  peace  talks." 

The  Vietnamese  Communists — North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong — have  not  indicated 
any  change  in  their  position  since  South 
Vietnamese  troops  began  operating  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Ky  substituted  for  President  Thieu  at  the 
ceremony.  Some  observers  speculated  that 
Thieu  suggested  Ky  speak  In  his  place  so 
he  could  present  the  government's  outlook 
In  hard-line  terms.  Ky  frequentlv  has  adopt- 
ed an  outspoke  attitude  while  Thieu  has 
carefully  toned  down  his  own  comments. 

CAMBODU    link    POSSIBLE 

While  Ky  was  speaking.  South  Vietnamese 
troops  drove  Into  the  Cambodian  highlands 
on  their  13th  separate  operation  across  the 
frontier.  South  Vietnamese  also  pwrsued 
Communist  units  along  roads  southeast  of 
Phnom  Penh  In  hopes  of  relieving  pressure 
on  the  Cambodian  capital. 

It  was  not  clear  what  kind  of  response 
Ky's  remarks  wovUd  elicit,  but  observers  ex- 
pected Cambodian  officials  would  attempt  to 
reach  a  formal,  if  unpubllclzed,  arrange- 
ment for  collaborating  with  Saigon  forces. 
The  Cambodian  foreign  minister,  Yem  Sam- 
baur,  was  reported  In  Saigon  today  to  dis- 
cuss terms  of  the  arrangement. 

Cambodian  officials  have  been  extremely 
reluctant  to  Violate  their  country's  "neu- 
trality," especially  since  Cambodians  in  gen- 
eral have  traditionally  viewed  Vietnamese  as 
their  enemies.  The  pressure  applied  by  the 
Vietnamese  Communists,  however,  appears  to 
have  provided  sufficient  rationale  for  form- 
ing an  alliance. 

"The  advance  of  our  troops  In  Cambodia 
is  a  decisive  turning  point  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,"  said  Ky.  "This  has  been  criticized 
by  some  as  prolonging  the  war,  but  we  see 
It  as  something  that  wUl  shorten  the  war." 

At  the  same  time,  Ky  argued  It  would 
not  be  militarily  advisable  for  South  Viet- 
namese troops  to  withdraw  from  Cambodia. 

"The  Communists  will  resume  their  activ- 
ities there,"  he  warned.  "'Every  six  months 
or  so  we  will  have  a  crisis.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  to  flght  with  our  hands  tied.  We 
had  to  bear  the  enemy  when  the  enemy  at- 
tacked, and  we  could  not  launch  a  counter- 
offensive." 

Ky  said  the  overthrow  of  the  "neutralist" 
Sihanouk,  who  permitted  the  Communists 
to  base  In  Cambodia  on  the  understanding 
they  would  not  attack  Cambodians,  had  "pro- 
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vlded   us  with  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  enemy." 

'never  again' 

"Never  again,"  said  Ky,  ""should  we  allow 
anyone  to  tie  our  hands." 

Ky's  remarks  were  also  viewed  here  as 
providing  a  rationale  for  South  Vietnamese 
mllltEU-y  operations  in  Southern  Laos,  where 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  stockpiled  vast 
quantities  of  war  material  for  attacks  on 
South  Vietnam's  northern  provinces. 

South  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Tran 
Van  Lam,  meeting  in  Jakarta  last  weekend 
with  the  foreign  ministers  of  10  other  Asian 
countries,  including  Cambodia,  said  Saigon 
troops  would  not  be  constrained  from  op- 
erating In  southern  Laos  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  installations  in  South  Vietnam. 

thai  position  unclear 
Although  Cambodia  appears  willing  to  join 
an  alliance  with  Saigon,  it  was  doubtful  If 
the  government  of  the  "neutral"  Laotian 
premier.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  would 
want  to  change  Its  policies. 
Souvanna,  although  he  has  accepted  Amer- 
ican aid  and  air  support  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists, has  struggled  to  maintain  the 
Image  of  neutrality  theoretically  guaranteed 
by  the  1962  Geneva  Accords. 

The  position  of  Thailand,  the  fourth  coun- 
try mentioned  by  Ky,  also  was  difficult  to 
determine.  Thailand,  which  has  provided 
bases  for  American  airplanes  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, might  not  want  to  commit  Its  own 
troops  against  Vietnamese  Communists  vin- 
less  directly  threatened. 

One  sign  of  Thai  collaboration,  however, 
was  that  Cambodia  and  Thailand  have  re- 
sumed diplomatic  relations.  Sihanouk  broke 
off  relations  with  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam while  recognizing  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  19701 

Ky  Ridicules  Joint  Pullout  Talk 

AS   Silly 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Saigon.  Mat  21  (Thursday) — Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky  this  morning  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  South  Vietnamese  troops 
would  withdraw  from  Cambodia  when 
American  forces  do  as  "a  silly  argument  of 
silly  people." 

Ky  declared  that  "we  will  not  let  anybody 
tie  our  hands"  to  prevent  continued  prose- 
cution by  South  Vietnam  of  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
had  the  capabilities  to  fight  on  the  Cambo- 
dian front  and  in  Vietnam  simultaneously. 

Ky's  remarks,  delivered  at  graduation  cere- 
monies of  the  Vietnamese  War  College  In 
Saigon,  were  the  toughest  yet  heard  from  a 
senior  Vietnamese  official  on  the  increasingly 
sensitive  subject  of  South  Vietnamese  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia  after  June  30. 

It  appears  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment Is  determined  to  continue  those  op- 
erations after  President  Nixon's  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  the 
Cambodian  front. 

NIXON'S     STATEMENT 

[When  F>resldent  Nixon  announced  May  9 
that  "all  Americans  of  all  kinds,  Including 
advisers,  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end 
of  June,"  he  was  asked  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  abide  by  the  same  dead- 
line. He  answered:  "No,  they  do  not.  I  would 
expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
come  out  approximately  at  the  same  time 
that  we  do  because  when  we  come  out,  our 
logistical  supp>ort  and  air  support  will  also 
come  out  with  them." 

[Last  Saturday,  'White  House  officials  in 
Key  BIscayne  said  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  on  approximately 
the  same  timetable  as  U.S.  forces.) 

Such  determination  to  flout  the  wishes  of 


the  United  States  has  been  seen  here  before, 
but  this  time  it  appears  to  be  more  serious 
than  previously. 

DECISIVK     OFTENSIVE 

Ky  said  this  morning  that  the  offensive 
against  Vletcong  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
would  be  decisive  in  the  war.  With  the  sanc- 
tuaries destroyed,  he  said,  the  Communists 
will  have  Just  two  choices:  They  can  return 
to  underground  guerrilla  tactics,  which  will 
mean  that  the  war  will  fade  away,  or  they 
can  engage  in  serious  negotiations. 

Ky  saw  other  benefits  from  the  new  offen- 
sive: "The  Cambodian  operation  offers  us  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  antl-Commtinlst 
front  consisting  of  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  Its  formation  would 
guarantee  the  security  of  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,"  he  said. 

Whether  President  Thieu  would  use  such 
harsh  language  as  Ky's  "silly  i)eople"  remark 
In  this  context  Is  doubtful.  But  the  TTileu- 
Ky  relationship  sometimes  resembles  the 
Nixon- Agnew  relationship:  the  vice  presi- 
dent here,  as  In  the  United  States  often  does 
the  F'residenfs  tough  talking,  though  Thieu's 
language  on  the  Issue  has  been  more  re- 
strained, he  has  also  said  there  Is  "no  dead- 
line" for  his  forces  In  Cambodia. 

[Wednesday,  Lt.  Gen.  Do  Cao  Tri,  com- 
mander of  South  Vietnamese  troops  oper- 
ating east  of  the  Mekong  River  In  Cambodia 
was  asked  about  reptorts  from  Washington 
that  a  South  Vietnamese  withdrawal  would 
be  linked  with  the  U.S.  pullout,  according  to 
news  dispatches. 

[""I  have  not  heard  that  from  the  Viet- 
namese side,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  Saigon 
troops  "are  not  under  any  restrictions,  like 
U.S.  forces,  unless  President  Thieu  orders  us 
back  to  our  territory." 

[Asked  how  long  South  Vietnamese  troops 
might  remain  In  Cambodia,  Trl  replied: 
"That  depends  on  the  enemy.  Our  objectives 
are  purely  tactical.  We  have  gone  only  where 
the  enemy  had  bases,  unless  he  tried  to  evade 
us.  Then  we  pursued  him."] 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1970] 

Thieu's  Plans  fob  Cambodia  May  Drag 
America  in  Again 

Violent  as  Is  the  storm  stirred  up  by  the 
President's  Incursion — this  Is  the  polite  word 
now  adopted — Into  Cambodia,  those  who 
study  the  political  weather  charts  see  the 
threat  of  even  heavier  going  ahead.  The  rea- 
son Is  the  evident  determination  of  South 
Vietnam's  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  to 
exploit  the  new  Joint  American-South  Viet- 
namese operation. 

For  Thieu  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  commit 
further  American  forces  and  delay  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  under  the  Vletnamizatlon 
program  which  he  has  accepted  with  foot- 
dragging  reluctance.  The  recent  Interviews 
he  has  given,  notably  to  Osborne  EHUott  of 
Newsweek,  are  euphoric  to  a  degree  extraordi- 
nary even  for  this  master  of  cheerful  self- 
deception. 

South  Vietnamese  troops  will  remain  In 
Cambodia  after  the  Nixon  deadline  of  June 
30  for  the  departure  of  American  forces. 

The  Cambodian  government  of  Lon  Nol 
and  South  Vietnam  are  reported  to  be  form- 
ing an  alUance  to  prosecute  the  war.  Given 
the  ethnic  hostilities  and  the  slaughter  of 
Vietnamese  in  Cambodia,  together  with  the 
fragile  grip  of  Lon  Nol,  that  Is  a  paper  com- 
pact resting  on  one  premise  only — an  Ameri- 
can rescue  op)eratlon  If  the  exercise  falls. 

This  Is  the  scenario.  Let's  say  the  Ameri- 
cans are  withdrawn  by  the  Nixon  deadline. 
Communist  attackers  put  the  combined 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  force  in  grave 
Jeopardy.  Phnom  Penh  Is  about  to  fall.  Loq 
Nol,  abetted  by  Tbleu,  makes  a  public  ^- 
peal  to  Washington. 

This  Is  the  nightmare  haunting  the  already 
troubled  sleep  of  those  tjylng  to  quiet  the 
current  storm.  Another  Invasion,  another  ac- 


tion with  the  return  of  the  Americans,  would 
increase  the  dlvlslveness  to  a  level  uncon- 
talnable  In  a  framework  of  law  and  order 
battered  and  cracked  by  what  has  already 
happened.  It  would  mean  something  close  to 
the  end  of  the  social  order. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  excluded.  President  Nixon 
has  put  Thieu  In  a  p>osltion  to  call  the  turns 
and,  as  Thieu  hardens  his  resistance  to  any 
political  compromise,  Mr.  Nixon  is  In  a  sense 
the  prisoner  of  a  faltering  and  uncertain 
government  10,000  miles  away,  sustained  al- 
most entirely  by  massive  American  help  In 
money  and  arms.  Nothing  remotely  like  this 
has  ever  occurred  in  America's  history. 

The  Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  all  said 
the  administration  accepts  no  resfKjnslblllty 
for  the  Lon  Nol  government.  Nevertheless,  a 
public  appeal  to  keep  Cambodia  from  going 
down  the  Communist  drain  would  present 
Mr.  Nixon  with  an  agonizing  decision.  And 
one  can  be  sure  that  Thieu  will  be  standing 
In  the  wings  reinforcing  the  cry  for  help  and 
the  danger  to  his  own  forces,  in  turn  endan- 
gering the  Vletnamizatlon  program. 

It  may  have  been  merely  coincidence  that 
Ambassador  Elsworth  Bunker  was  In  Wash- 
ington as  the  storm  raged.  During  his  three 
years  In  Saigon  he  has  develop>ed  a  benign 
paternalism  toward  Thieu.  Someone,  wheth- 
er It  was  Bunker  or  not  Is  unknown,  con- 
vinced Mr.  Nixon  that  Thieu  was  one  of  the 
three  or  four  ablest  political  figures  In  the 
world  today. 

Did  Bunker's  flow  of  optimistic  dispatches 
convince  two  Presidents,  first  Lyndon  John- 
son and  then  Richard  Nixon,  that  the  Inevi- 
table choice  was  to  back  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment right  through  to  the  end?  Or  was 
Bunker  In  Saigon  simply  carrying  out  the 
directives  of  policy  determined  In  the  White 
House?  This  Is  the  kind  of  chlcken-and-egg 
dispute  that  will  be  resolved  only  by  histo- 
rians in  some  distant  future.  From  Bunker's 
bland  responses  there  is  no  clue. 

An  astonishing  phenomenon  Is  in  how 
short  a  time  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon 
styles  have  become  nearly  Identical.  As  the 
Vletnamizatlon  program  seemed  to  be  pro- 
gressing, with  the  announcement  only  10 
days  before  the  Cambodian  decision  that 
150,000  more  American  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  In  12  months,  the  President  was 
tidying  up  the  Vietnam  mess.  In  little  more 
than  two  weeks  the  turnaround  has  been 
complete. 

In  the  Johnson  style  he  gives  medals  of 
honor  to  American  heroes  from  Vietnam. 
Getting  off  his  plane  for  a  weekend  In  Key 
BIscayne  he  Is  greeted  by  a  small  but  favor- 
able demonstration.  The  Associated  Press  re- 
ports that  It  is  comprised  largely  of  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents waving  obviously  professionally 
lettered  signs.  This,  too,  was  the  Johnson 
style,  seeking  solace  at  military  bases. 

The  game  of  footsie  with  Thieu  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  without  a  new  disaster. 
That  Is  as  clear  as  anything  in  this  whole 
tragic  business.  Privately  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  opposed  the  escalation  of  the  'war.  He 
called  Vietnam  a  glue  p>ot.  Once  you  get  yo\ir 
hand  In,  you  are  stuck.  Indochina  is  a  larger 
glue  pot. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  19, 1970] 

Drastic  Senate  Cttrbs  Seen  Needed  to  Save 

Presidency 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Washtnoton. — No  responsible  person  can 
be  altogether  easy  about  the  proposals  gen- 
erated In  the  Senate  to  arrest  the  Cambodian 
venture  and  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  sug- 
gested amendments  diminish  a  Presidential 
prerogative  that  has  stood  the  world  In  good 
stead  for  most  of  the  postwar  era.  They 
smack  of  the  Isolationist  Impulse. 

But  the  fault  does  not  lie  In  the  Senate. 
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It  llec  with  the  offlcUOs  of  the  White  Houae. 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  who 
pretend  to  manage  American  forelgp  policy. 
Fair  they  have  set  In  motion  an  engine  of 
expanding  commitment  that  can  only  be 
switched  off  by  drastic  action  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  striking  example  of  the  engine  in  action 
Is  even  now  apparent  In  the  Cambodian  af- 
fair. The  President  haa  been  at  great  pains  to 
emphasize  the  limited  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can Involvement.  That  la  why  he  pledged 
American  troope  would  be  out  by  June  30. 
and  would  only  penetrate  20  kllomet«rs  In- 
side Cambodia, 

Mr.  Nixon  also  tried  to  hold  South  Viet- 
namese forces  on  the  same  leash.  He  told  his 
press  conference  of  May  8;  "I  would  expect 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  come  out 
at  approximately  the  same  time  that  we  do 
because  our  logistical  and  air  support  also 
come  cut." 

But  on  ^'  Meet  the  Prees"  two  days  lat«r, 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  said:  "I 
wouldn't  think  we  would  withdraw  logistical 
support  from  the  South  Vietnamese  troope 
In  Cambodia  A  couple  of  days  after  that. 
Secretary  of  S:at«  WilUam  Rogers  aaewted 
American  pilots  would  continue  to  fly  sup- 
port missions  for  the  South  Vietnamese  force 
In  Cambodia. 

By  that  time  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
speaking — not  to  say  bragging — for  them- 
selves in  a  prees  conferenoe  held  In  Cam- 
bodia by  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
"We  can  stay  here  and  take  care  of  our- 
selves.- Mar&haU  Ky  said.  And  he  indicated 
the  stay  would  last  until  "the  day  the  Cam- 
bodians feel  they  are  strong  enough  to  fight 
the  North  Vietnamese  communista." 

In  plain  English  that  means  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  protecting  the  present  Cam- 
bodian regime  of  General  Lon  Nol — a  task 
that  could  last  for  years.  They  are  pushing 
the  United  States  to  extend  to  Phnom  Penh 
the  commitment  it  has  already  made  to  Sai- 
gon. Many  high  American  officials  are  going 
along  So  even  now.  the  President  is  having 
the  great«st  dlflSculty  holding  American 
engagement   within   prescribed    limits. 

Not  because  American  officials  are  Imperial- 
ists. Few.  If  any.  American  political  leaders, 
diplomats  and  generals  Itch  to  plant  the 
flag  on  foreign  soil  for  the  greater  glory  of 
Coca-Cola  and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
No.  the  animating  spirit — the  engine  of  ex- 
panding commitment — is  the  postwar  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  fashioned  by  Dean  Acheson 
and  John  Foster  Dulles. 

That  policy  features  the  use  of  American 
power  to  help  friendly  countries  resist  the 
communists.  It  provides  that  Congress  and 
public  opinion  be  taken  Into  the  act  through 
bipartisan  resolution.?  giving  advance  au- 
thority to  the  President  for  discretionary 
use  of  American  power.  And  as  long  as  it  was 
applied  to  regimes  that  would  and  could  help 
themselves,  the  policy  worked  well. 

But  this  basic  postwar  approach  has  no 
switch  off  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  applied 
to  governments  that  seek  only  more  and  more 
and  more  American  help.  On  the  contrary, 
as  experience  with  the  Saigon  regime  shows! 
such  governments  have  the  capacity,  by  their 
very  weakness,  to  move  the  United  States  step 
by  step  Into  engagements  far  deeper  than 
ever  contemplated   In    Washington. 

It  Is  In  these  desperate  circumstances  that 
there  has  been  developed  in  the  Senate,  the 
device  of  denying  funds  for  use  of  American 
troops  Ln  specific  situations.  One  amendment, 
offered  by  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky 
and  Prank  Church  of  Idaho,  would  require 
the  President  to  oome  specially  to  Conin'ess 
for  money  to  undertake  any  new  military 
oiperatlons  in  Cambodia  after  June  30  An- 
other, sponsored  by  George  McGovem  of 
South  Dakota  and  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
would  cut  off  funds  for  combat  operations 
In  Vietnam  after  1971. 


These  measures  are   undoubtedly  drastic. 

Still,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  else  the  engine 
of  expanding  commitments  can  be  turned 
off.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pitting  legislative 
power  against  executive  authority.  It  is  a 
question  of  saving  Mr.  Nixon — and  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  State  Department — from  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  Is  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Eighteen  minutes  remain  to  the 
proponents,  and  6  minutes  to  the  op- 
ponents. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  in  a  speech  at  the  White 
House  on  November  3,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent enunciated  his  American  policy 
toward  Asia,  the  so-called  Nixon  doc- 
trine: First,  that  the  United  States  will 
keep  all  of  its  treaty  commitments:  sec- 
ond, that  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of 
a  nation  allied  with  us  or  of  a  nation 
whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our 
security;  third,  in  cases  involving  other 
types  of  aggression,  we  shall  furnish 
military  and  economic  assistance  when 
requested  in  accordance  with  our  treaty 
commitments.  But  we  shall  look  to  the 
nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  defense. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that 
after  he  armounced  this  policy  he  foimd 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Philippines. 
Thailand.  Vietnam.  South  Korea,  and 
other  nations  which  might  be  threat- 
ened by  Communist  aggression  wel- 
comed this  new  direction  In  American 
foreign  policy  announced  by  President 
Nixon. 

I  believe  the  poUcy  enunciated  by  the 
President,  and  repeated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  praised  by  many  Members  in 
this  Chamber,  was  and  Is  a  sound  policy. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if 
he  feels  that  any  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Church-Cooper  resolution,  particu- 
larly sections  3  and  4,  are  in  any  way  in 
conflict  with  the  announced  Asian  pol- 
icy of  President  Nixon? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  on  whose  time  we  are  now  en- 
gaging in  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  DOLE,  Briefly,  on  mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  expired.  He  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes.  Then  I  shall  have  to  withhold. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  respond  to  the 
Senator  by  saying  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  corresponds  In  every  way 
with  what  we  understand,  based  on  pub- 
lic aimouncements.  to  be  our  present 
policy  regarding  Cambodia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
sees  no  conflict  in  the  three  principles 
enunciated  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1969,  and  any  provision  in  sections 
1,  2,  or  3.  or  4  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  .'^ee  no  conflict.  The 
statement  which  the  Senator  read  was 
addressed  to  our  policy  in  Asia  as  a 
whole,  while  the  Cocper-Church  amend- 


ment Is  drafted  to  conform  with  the 
principles  of  the  President's  own  de- 
clared policy  pertaining  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware raised  the  question  yesterday  if  we 
are  not  singling  out  Cambodia  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  In  other  words,  would 
they  still  be  able  to  purchase  military 
supplies  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Nothing  In  this  lan- 
guage precludes  our  furnishing  Cam- 
bodia with  arms  and  equipment.  Noth- 
ing precludes  our  selling  the  Cambodian 
Government  military  supplies,  although 
if  that  occurs,  it  will  probably  be  grant 
aid.  rather  than  on  a  sales  basis. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  prevents 
the  transfer  of  weapons  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  if  the  President 
should  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  as  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  remaining  in  Cam- 
bodia after  July  1.  does  the  Senator  feel 
it  might  affect  them?  The  Senator  may 
have  responded  to  this  question  yester- 
day. Does  he  think  it  might  eventually 
dry  up  some  resources  in  money  and  ma- 
terial which  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  now  has? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  pro- 
hibits US.  forces  in  Cambodia  from  fur- 
nishing military  personnel  or  instruction 
to  Cambodian  forces,  or  extending  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cambodian  forces. 
That  is  the  reach  of  the  amendment, 
and  it  goes  no  further. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  2  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  24 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  It  wiU  be  a  brief 
quorum  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  \^-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  and  I,  acting  on  our 
own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  distln- 
sruished  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
euished  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  have  sent  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  of  explanation  con- 
cerning the  revision  in  the  preamble 
^hat  will  be  voted  on  at  two  o'clock 
'Oday.  I  should  Uke  to  read  that  letter 
'nto  the  Record  at  this  time.  The  text 

f  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  revised  amend- 
Tient    on   Cambodia   which   we   are   offering 

o  H.R.  15628.  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
:nw  p>endlng  before  the  Senate. 
In  modifying  the  preamble  of  the  amend- 

icnt.  we  have  made  two  changes.  First,  the 

ate  of  July  1.  1970.  is  made  a  part  of  the 

amendment.  This  is  the  time  American  foroes 

II  leave  Cambodia,  and  conforms  with  the 

resident's  own  time  limit. 
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The  second  change  makes  it  clear  that  we 
are  neither  questioning  the  F*resldent.  nor 
are  we  challenging  his  prerogatives  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Indeed,  we  expressly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  amendment  is  "in  con- 
cert with  the  declared  objectives  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States." 

As  presently  drafted,  our  amendment  con- 
forms in  all  particulars  to  the  declared  policy 
of  the  President.  We  set  the  limits  which  the 
President  himself  fixed.  In  his  April  30th  ad- 
dress and  his  May  8th  press  conference,  as 
well  as  borne  out  by  Secretary  Rogers  and 
Secretary   Laird. 

If  enacted  Into  law,  this  amendment  would 
establish  the  properly  shared  responsibility 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President  by 
declaring  the  determination  of  the  coequal 
branches  of  government  to  bring  American 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June. 
We  hope  you  will  find  it  jiossible  to  support 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  revised  preamble  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  United  States  In- 
volvement IN  Cambodia. — In  concert  with 
the  declared  objectives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia  after  July 
1.  1970,  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Cambodia,  it  is  hereby 
provided  that  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after 
July  1. 1970  for  the  purposes  of — 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
take  much  time,  because  I  have  no  pre- 
pared statement. 

I  do  think  we  should  make  one  or  two 
things  clear.  The  first  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions made  it  perfectly  clear  to  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  that  we  were  not  oppos- 
ing the  fighting  along  the  border,  but 
were  opposing  bringing  a  whole  new 
country  into  the  arena  of  war. 

We  were  definitely  given  to  understand 
that  no  major  operation  would  be  under- 
taken without  further  consultation  with 
us.  Apparently  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
was  not  considered  a  major  operation, 
because  we  were  never  told. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  intends 
to  withdraw  all  the  Americans  from 
Cambodia  before  the  30th  of  June,  and 
probably  by  the  middle  of  June.  I  feel 
sure  that  he  intends  now  to  withdraw 
150,000  troops  from  Indochina  before 
next  April. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  there  are  those 
who  are  opposed  to  his  carrying  out  his 
plans  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  do 
not  think  he  wiU  be  able  to  carry  them 


out;  others  do  not  want  him  to  carry 
them  out,  because  they  believe  that  war 
and  more  war  is  probably  the  way  to 
settle  this  situation. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  will 
help  him  resist  the  pressure  which  he  is 
bound  to  be  under.  Cambodia  has  simply 
revived  the  old  issue  of  hawks — extreme 
rightists  who  believe  that  the  use  of 
military  strength  is  the  way  to  settle  all 
international  problems — and  doves — 
those  who  believe  that  we  should  beat 
our  weapons  into  pruning  hooks  and 
plowshares,  and  not  even  defend  our 
country. 

Neither  of  these  extremist  groups 
ought  to  have  much  influence  in  our 
country.  I  am  afraid  perhaps  some  of 
them  do.  The  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  happy  to  say.  are  not  extrem- 
ists but  are  concerned  over  what  is  best 
for  our  country. 

We  should,  of  course,  keep  America 
adequately  armed  to  protect  our  own 
security:  but  we  should  not  arm  our- 
selves with  the  intent  of  dominating 
every  part  of  this  world.  That  is  going 
just  too  far. 

There  are  countries  in  Asia  that  would 
like  to  handle  tliis  situation  if  they  were 
given  a  chance  to  do  so  and  if  we  would 
keep  our  hands  off.  I  believe  that  these 
countries — Malaysia,  Japan,  Thailand, 
Indonesia — could  handle  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  notice  that  President  Suharto  visited 
President  Nixon  this  morning,  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  commended  him  for  his  ef- 
forts for  peace.  I  say  let  it  go  a  little  fur- 
ther and  let  President  Suharto's  country 
and  the  other  Asian  countries,  particu- 
larly Thailand,  Japan,  and  Malaysia, 
work  out  this  problem  in  suxiordance  with 
the  Guam  policy  which  was  laid  down 
approximately  a  year  ago. 

We  are  getting  mail  that  says,  "Sup- 
port the  President."  They  say.  "Support 
the  President"  when  he  is  doing  what 
they  want  him  to  do. 

I  notice  that  this  morning  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  $500  million  to  aid  in  car- 
rying out  the  desegregation  program. 
When  the  President  talks  about  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  workingman  or  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  or  of  ending  discrimina- 
tion a  great  many  of  those  who  now  say. 
"Support  the  President  and  expand  the 
war,"  say,  "Don't  do  what  the  President 
wants  you  to  do.  Be  against  him  if  he  is 
helping  the  poor  people  in  this  country. 
Good  Heavens,  what  right  have  those 
people  to  expect  help  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense? We  have  to  use  that  money  for 
the  ^^^r  going  in  Asia.  Use  the  money 
for  that." 

Well.  I  say  that  if  you  want  to  help 
the  President,  help  him  resist  the  pres- 
sure that  he  is  bound  to  be  under  to 
carry  on  this  war  further — support  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  think  I  have  made  myself  plain.  I 
have  more  that  I  could  say. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
more  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
all  the  time  that  has  l>een  consumed  on 


this  amendment,  I  have  just  heard  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  eloquent 
speech  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  only 
plain;  It  is  simple  and  understandable. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  "When  the  President 
wants  to  help  the  ix>or  people  of  this 
coimtry  in  any  way,  the  same  hawks 
say,  "Fight  him.  Don't  let  him  do  it. 
They  don't  deserve  help." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
"Amen." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  time  now  for  me  to 
stop  talking. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  rest 
our  case  with  the  summation  that  has 
just  t)een  made  by  the  brilliant  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quonim  be  suspended  at  2  p.m., 
which  is  the  time  set  for  the  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  amendment 
No.  653.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fipm  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  82. 
nays  11,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[No.  140  Leg.l 
YEAS— 82 


Aiken 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Anderson 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Baker 

Fannin 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

Pon« 

Magniuon 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Bennett 

GoorteU 

Math  las 

Bible 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Boggs 

Gravel 

McCnellan 

Brooke 

Griffin 

McGee 

Burdick 

Harris 

McGovem 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Metcali 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Miller 

Case 

Hollings 

Mondale 

Church 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Cook 

Hughes 

Moes 

Cooper 

Inouye 

M\iHkle 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Packwood 
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P&store 

Schwelker 

Thxirmond 

Pearson 

Scott 

Tydlngs 

Pell 

Smith,  111. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Percy 

Sparlcman 

Williams,  Del. 

Prouty 

Spong 

Varborough 

Proimire 

Stennls 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Randolph 

Stevens 

Young,  Ohio 

Rlbicoff 

Symington 

Saxbe 

Talmadge 
NATS— 11 

Allen 

Ellender 

Long 

Allott 

Ervln 

Russell 

Cotton 

Gurney 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Holland 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Tower 

Eaiileton 

Muudt 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

So  the  amendment  (No.  653)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Beg-^nning  on  page  4.  line  24.  strike  all 
to  and  including  line  6.  pcig«  5.  and  Insert 
In  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  United  States 
Involvement  in  Cambodia. — In  concert  with 
the  declired  objectives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  involvement 
of  the  United  Stat«s  in  Cambodia  after 
July  1.  1970.  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Cambodia.  It  Is 
hereby  pro%ided  that  unless  spedflcally 
authorized  by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated,  pursiiant 
to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended 
after  July  1.  1970  for  the  purposes  of—". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  that  has  just 
been  voted  on.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  floor  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  However,  when  I  got 
here,  the  vote  was  already  in  progress. 

That  statement  would  have  been  that 
I  proposed  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  considered  the  words,  so  far  as  the  real 
issue  and  the  substance  and  the  principle 
involved,  as  not  adding  any  meaning 
whatsoever  to  the  major  am.endment. 

These  words,  to  me,  were  not  objection- 
able at  all.  I  think  that  the  vital  matter 
here  concfm.';  the  question  of  restraining 
at  this  time  the  power  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subseauently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  think  a  Uttle  review  of  the 
situation  we  are  in  might  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  our  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  began  with  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Everyone  knows  that.  No  one 
questions  it.  It  has  been  admitted  numer- 
ous times  during  this  debate. 

I  call  attention  to  two  facts:  First,  that 
every  Senator  vot€d  for  the  passage  of 
that  resolution  except  two;  and  those 
two  Senators  have  already  been  removed 
from  the  Senate  by  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  most  directly  represented, 
the  people  of  their  States. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
numerous  times  we  have  heard  talk  about 
repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Resolutions  are  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  that  very  purpose.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  make  any  progress  on  them. 


Why?  Because  no  one  has  been  willing 
to  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  the  feet 
of  a  President  who  was  proceeding  to  act 
under  general  authority  given  him  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
passage  of  that  resolution. 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  It  would 
be  particularly  inappropriate  to  make 
such  an  effort  as  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  President  or  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  his  feet  in  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
President  for  whom  I  voted.  He  was  not 
the  President  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  requested  or  when  it  was 
passed.  He  inherited  a  situation  under 
which,  when  he  came  into  office,  there 
were  approximately  550,000  American 
soldiers,  marines,  and  airmen  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam,  besides  others  commit- 
ted in  Thailand.  Laos,  and  other  nearby 
territories,  and  besides  Navy  men. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  that  I 
voted  against  this  so-called  "softening 
resolution"— and  that  Is  what  it  was,  a 
softening  amendment — was  because  even 
it  proposes  to  limit  the  power  of  the  P-es- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  troops  fighting  in  the 
field,  to  take  action  which  he  thinks  will 
best  protect  them,  and  best  assure  their 
speedy  removal  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  their  speedy  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  softening  amend- 
ment which  we  have  just  adopted  is  soft- 
ening in  the  respect  that  it  adopts  the 
word  "limitation"  instead  of  the  word 
■prohibition."  In  other  words,  we  would 
seek  to  limit  the  President  instead  of 
prohibiting  him  from  acting. 

That  is  a  difference  in  degree,  but  it 
still  claims  for  Congress  the  power  to 
limit  the  President — not  in  the  manner 
of  the  making  of  war,  as  so  clearly  stated 
yesterday  afternoon  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  but  in  the  method 
of  the  carrjing  on  of  the  operations  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  willing,  for  a 
moment,  to  vote  even  for  a  softening  or 
a  modification  amendment,  which  still 
claims  for  Congress  the  right  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
do  what  he  deems  necessary — and  he 
has  in  his  possession  many  more  facts 
than  any  of  us — to  best  protect  American 
fighting  men,  to  best  assure  their  quick 
and  safe  return  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  in  this  so-called 
softening  amendment  which  I  opposed, 
because  it  puts  on  record  every  man  who 
voted  for  it — and  I  regret  that  as  many 
voted  for  it  as  did — as  being  in  favor  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  tho,se  tactical 
things  which  are  necessary  in  his  opinion 
to  be  done  in  the  operation  of  armed 
forces  in  the  field  confronting  enemy 
armed  forces. 

The  second  thing  I  object  to  in  this 
so-called  modifying  prolog  is  not  a 
modification  but  an  addition.  It  says  that 
after  July  1,  1970,  no  funds  of  the  United 
States  may  be  expended  legally  for  any 
of  the  purposes  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion— and  all  four  purposes  are  re- 
tained— in  these  words:  "unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law  hereinafter  en- 
acted, no  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 


ated pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  after  July  1.  1970" 
to  carry  out  the  four  objectives  that  were 
stated  in  the  original  amendment  and 
that  are  still  stated  in  the  amendment, 
or  modified  or  softened  or  weakened 
amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  weakened  in 
that  particular  because,  as  originally 
stated,  it  would  not  have  prevented  the 
expenditure  of  funds  after  July  1,  1970, 
but  would  instead  have  prevented  the 
expenditure  of  funds  as  stated  in  the 
four  objectives  without  having  stated  any 
specified  date  on  which  expenditures 
would  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  it  is  simply  un- 
thinkable that  Congress  can,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  go  on  record  as  hold- 
ing that  Congress  retains  not  just  the 
power  to  declare  war — of  course,  we  have 
that — but  the  power  to  limit  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  tactical  pursuit 
of  war  and  in  his  decisions  which  he 
deems  necessarj-  to  carry  on  that  war 
while  the  war  is  going  on. 

Who  would  have  stood  here  for  a  mo- 
ment and  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to 
vote  a  limitation  that  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Europe  in  World  War  II  should  not 
cross  the  Rhine  River,  and  when  the 
Remagen  bridgehead  happened  to  be 
open  to  them,  that  they  could  not  speed- 
ily and  at  once  take  possession  of  the 
bridge,  cross  over,  and  make  possible  the 
capture  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  ultimate 
victory  which  followed  soon  after? 

Who  would  for  a  moment  claim  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  make  any  spe- 
cific limitation  of  use  of  tactics  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  the  command- 
ers in  the  field  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  are  pursuing  a 
war,  either  declared  by  Congress  or,  as  in 
this  instance,  carried  on  by  authority 
given  by  Congress  very  clearly  under  the 
passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution? 

That  is  just  what  we  would  be  asked  to 
do  if  we  were  asked  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, even  in  the  amended  or  .softened 
or  weakened  form,  though  it  is  not  soft- 
ened and  it  is  not  weakened  in  all  re- 
spects, as  I  have  just  indicated. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  point, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  clear  one.  The 
fourth  of  the  objectives  we  are  trying  to 
declare  against  their  being  followed  up 
by  the  commanding  officer,  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  in  the  event  this 
amendment  be  adopted,  is  this.  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  the  last  version.  They  have  so 
many  versions  of  this  so-called  amend- 
ment that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  particu- 
lar one.  But  the  last  one  does  provide 
that  limitation  shall  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Air  Force  above  Cambodia  except  in 
pursuance  of  certain  objectives  which  we 
have  been  pursuing  all  along  but  which 
have  not  brought  on  any  useful  results. 

I  read  from  the  last  form  of  that 
amendment.  That  is  after  the  words  that 
say  that  no  money  expended  as  appro- 
priated by  this  act  or  any  other  shall 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes,  and 
this  is  purpose  No.  4: 

Supporting  any  oombat  activity  In  the  air 
above  Cambodia  by  United  States  air  forces, 
except  for  the  Interdiction  of  any  supplies 
or  personnel  using  Cambodian  territory  for 
attack  against  or  access  into  South  Vietnam. 
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The  fact  is  that  for  5  years,  while 
these  hiding  places  have  been  built  up 
and  dug  into  the  ground  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong — and 
whatever  else  one  may  say  about  them, 
one  cannot  claim  that  they  are  not  good 
diggers — they  have  dug  literally  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  caverns  and  tunnels 
into  which  to  put  these  supplies.  Those 
supplies  have  been  brought  down,  in  the 
main,  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  In 
the  main,  the  interdiction  of  those  sup- 
plies, the  effort  to  prevent  their  being 
brought  down,  has  been  pursued  very 
actively  by  the  use  of  our  Air  Force,  and 
everybody  knows  it;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  continuation 
of  that  flow  and  the  vast  accumulation 
in  the  sanctuaries.  Yes,  we  have  had 
some  supplies  more  recently  coming  by 
water  to  the  lower  part  of  Cambodia,  and 
thence  across  by  land.  But  most  of  them 
have  come  to  those  sanctuaries  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  For  5  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  interdict  or  prevent,  by 
the  use  of  our  Air  Force  in  great  num- 
bers, their  coming  down. 

Under  this  resolution,  It  would  say 
that  it  is  quite  all  right  to  use  money 
after  July  1  for  the  interdiction  of  en- 
emy supplies  or  personnel  using  Cam-  ■ 
bodian  territory  for  attack  against  or 
access  into  South  Vietnam — conceivably 
for  bringing  down  troops,  materiel,  or 
personnel  to  the  sanctuaries;  but  it  is 
not  all  right  to  use  the  other  means  of 
ground  attack  which  the  President  has 
successfully  used  by  these  raids  in  at- 
tacking and  upsetting  their  plans  and 
capturing  great  amounts  of  materiel,  in 
capturing  enormous  amounts  of  food, 
and  in  capturing  tremendous  amounts  of 
ammunition. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  that  Congress  should  be  asked, 
after  having  given  direction  which  we 
have  not  called  off — nobody  has  had  any 
success  at  all  in  an  effort  to  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — to  call  off 
the  most  successful  kind  of  attack  which 
the  President  has  made  in  the  exercise  of 
his  command  as  Commander  in  Chief  to- 
ward meeting  this  problem  of  bringing  in 
supplies  from  Russia  and  from  China — 
and  that  is  where  the  substantial  part  of 
it  comes  from.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
in  the  possession  of  his  senses  will  want 
to  go  on  record  as  saying,  in  the  event 
there  should  be  a  resumption  of  the  con- 
struction of  sanctuaries  and  the  supply- 
ing of  those  sanctuaries,  notwithstanding 
the  effort  to  prevent  them  by  the  use  of 
our  Air  Force,  that  the  President  should 
be  cut  off  in  the  future  from  doing  just 
what  he  has  done  in  destroying  them  so 
greatly  and  capturing  vast  amounts  of 
guns,  ammunition,  and  food,  and  that  he 
should  be  cut  off  In  the  future  from  doing 
that  if  it  became  necessary  in  his  judg- 
ment to  support  his  Armed  Forces  and  to 
help  not  only  save  their  lives  but  also  get 
them  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  back  to 
this  country. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  we  are  being  asked  here  to 
do  something  which,  in  the  first  place,  is 
unconstitutional.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  any  such  authority  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  effort  he  makes,  based  upon  far 


better  information  than  any  of  us  can 
have,  to  protect  his  troops  and,  in  this 
instance,  to  get  them  back  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
do  it  constitutionally.  I  believe  that  we 
would  hold  ourselves  up  to  scorn  and 
ridicule  by  the  Nation  generally  if  we 
passed  something  here  which,  in  effect, 
would  say  that,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  struck  a  serious  blow 
here  against  the  enemy  and  has  set 
back  their  plans  for  many  months — no 
one  yet  knows  for  how  many  months — 
and  has  captured  vast  amounts  of  mate- 
riel, ammimition.  and  food,  that  we  will 
preclude  him  in  the  future  from  doing 
the  same  thing. 

How? 

By  requiring  that  before  he  can  move, 
the  enemy  shall  be  signaled  by  the  long 
pendency  of  legislation  here  in  Congress 
to  pass  appropriation  bills  enabling  him 
to  do  just  that  same  thing  again. 

It  was  the  surprise  of  that  effort  which 
had  so  much  to  do  with  its  success. 
Every  Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that 
there  were  no  mines  which  had  been  laid 
and  we  found  it  possible  to  move  quickly 
over  their  own  roads  in  order  to  get  to 
their  sanctuaries. 

Who  can  expect  to  have  that  condition 
prevail  again  if  we  signal  the  enemy  by 
taking  so  many  weeks  or  months  for 
Congress  to  pass  any  legislation  under 
special  appropriation  bills,  and  so  forth, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  President 
to  go  in  again  and  do  the  job  over,  if  it 
must  be  done  over — and  all  of  us  hope 
that  it  need  never  be  done  again;  but  it 
may  need  to  be  done  again. 

My  last  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if 
we  have  the  power  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  act  in  this  instance, 
then  we  are  claiming  to  be  able  to  do  it  in 
any  instance  where  he,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  is  the  one  who  handles  tactically 
the  operations  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
the  field. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator, 
when  he  thinks  about  it  fully,  and  thinks 
it  through,  will  ever  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  in  Congress  should  lay  down 
a  precedent  or  claim  that  we  have  done 
right  in  the  case  of  a  war  going  on, 
whether  declared  or  undeclared  as  in 
this  case,  approved  already  by  Congress 
in  advance,  that  we  have  the  right  to 
limit  the  Commtinder  in  Chief  in  doing 
what  he  regards  as  necessary  successful- 
ly to  carry  on  that  war  and  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  his  men  and  extricate  them 
from  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  save  the 
fortunes  of  this  country  later  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  expenditures  which  we  are 
having  to  make  in  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  Senator  who 
will  never  vote — will  never  vote — that 
Congress  has  the  power,  as  to  a  war  go- 
ing on,  as  to  a  war  in  operation,  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
through  his  officers  in  the  field  as  to  what 
they  can  or  cannot  do. 

To  do  so,  I  think,  would  not  only  be 
imconstitutional  but  would  also  be  the 
most  foolish  sort  of  philosophy  for  any 
of  us  ever  to  place  among  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  properly  or  wisely  limit  the 
PKJwer  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  do 
what  is  required  at  the  time,  and  do  It 


promptly,  without  giving  all  the  signals 
and  aJl  the  time  necessary  to  the  enemy, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  we  passed  this 
precedent  in  this  case, 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  proj- 
ect 47  even  with  the  so-called  softening 
limitation.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
defeat  it. 

I  congratulate  those  who  are  opposing 
it  now.  I  am  glad  to  say,  for  the  record, 
that  I  am  sure  there  are  manj-,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  11  who  voted  to  reject  the 
so-called  softening  provision,  who  are 
just  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  main 
provision  in  project  47  as  are  the  11  who 
voted  as  they  did. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NIXON  DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  AND 
STUDENTS  RESIGNS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  turmoil  on  the  campuses 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
days  I  believe  that  I  should  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Moffett 
in  resigning  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Students  and  Youth  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Moffett's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Anthony  J.  Moffett 

In  September.  1969,  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  established  an 
Office  of  Students  and  Youth.  I  was  named 
director  of  that  office  which  the  Commis- 
sioner called  "an  advocate  for  youth  within 
the  Office  of  Education."  Events  since  then, 
and  particularly  within  the  past  ten  days, 
have  convinced  me  that  this  advocacy  func- 
tion is  untenable  within  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. I  am  today  resigning  from  my 
position. 

When  the  Office  of  Students  and  Youth 
was  created,  it  appeared  to  offer  young  peo- 
ple a  unique  opportunity  to  influence  both 
Federal  education  policy  and  the  educational 
system  as  a  whole.  Since  September  a  large 
number  of  young  people — students,  drop- 
outs, and  others — have  worked  within  the  of- 
fice, within  the  system  to  be  sure.  Most  of 
our  attention  has  been  focused  on  giving 
support  to  young  people  seeking  to  construc- 
tively change  education.  We  have  met  with 
youth  throughout  the  country,  given  tech- 
nical assistance  to  youth-run  education  pro- 
grams, placed  young  i>eople  on  Office  of  Edu- 
cation committees,  worked  to  increase  stu- 
dent involvement  in  other  education  agen- 
cies, public  school  systems,  and  universities. 
Most  Important  of  all,  we  have  sought  to 
give  young  people  and  their  ideas  access  to 
and  impact  on  federal  education  policy.  But 
the  increasingly  repressive  character  of  this 
administration  has  undercut  our  efforts. 

The  recent  remarks  by  the  President  con- 
cerning student  protestors  were  most  in- 
strtimental  In  my  decision.  For  they  con- 
firmed what  thousands  of  students  have  be- 
lieved or  suspected  for  sonxe  time:  namely, 
that  the  President  and  his  most  trusted  ad- 
visors do  not  view  themselves  as  lea^lers  of 
all  ot  the  American  people:  that  they  do  not 
have  the  best  interests  of  youth  In  mind: 
and,  most  tragically,  that  they  will  sanc- 
tion even  the  most  vicious  tactics  against 
young  people  and  other  legitimate  political 
dissenters. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disastrous  Admlnls- 
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tratlon  posture,  the  moet  natural  ally  for 
youth  within  the  Federal  government,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  failed  to  play  enough  of  a  leader- 
ship role.  High-ranking  Department  ofBclals 
have  often  been  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting what  they  perceived  to  be  the  politi- 
cal Interests  of  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  than 
with  effectively  serving  the  Department's 
constituents — the  young  people  of  America. 
But  our  staff  has  been  generally  satlsfled 
with  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner. 

As  recently  as  March  31,  1970,  the  Presi- 
dent. In  a  memorandum  for  heads  of  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies  stated : 

"How  well  we  communicate  with  youth 
and  seek  the  advantage  of  their  abilities  will 
Influence  our  effectiveness  In  meeting  our 
responsibilities." 

Through  his  irresponsible  statements  of 
the  past  week — the  labeling  of  student  pro- 
testors as  "bums."  the  attempt  to  blame  the 
Kent  St.  tragedy  on  violent  dissent — the 
President  has  exposed  the  above  statement 
as  mere  rhetoric.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
he  does  not  understand  young  people,  and 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  communicate  with 
them.  And  students  across  the  country  are 
saying  "enough,  enough"  to  his  short-sighted 
policies.  I  support  their  non-violent  protest 
and  can  no  longer  continue  to  serve  in  an 
Adnainlstxatlon  which  seeks  to  discredit  It. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  siibmlt 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  operations  as  of  8  ajn.  May 
25,  1970.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  operations 


Individual  *eaoon5 10.942  +*8 

Ore*  served  *eapon$ 1.618  +22 

Bunkers  structures  destroyed 6,630  +215 

Machinegun  rounds - 2, 592. 504  +88, 570 

RiHe  rounds 5,094,288  +293,710 

Total  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion (machinegun  and 

nfle  rounds) 7,686,792  +382,280 

Grenades - 12.308  +1,036 

Mines.         ..    - 2.826  +15 

Satchel  charge ,- .-.  500  (') 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds)..  72.000  (>) 

Anti-aircraft  rounds- 127.353  -t-3«i 

Mortar  rounds 26,749  +2.142 

Large  rocket  rounds 1.090  (■) 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 14.799  +97 

R«eoilless  rifle  rounds 18.552  4-ai 

Rice(pounds)  9.034.000  +578.000 

Man  months 198,748  +12.716 

Vehicles 2S4  +8 

Boats 40  0) 

Generators 36  (') 

Radios  179  (') 

Medical  supplies(pound5) 36.000  0) 

Enemy  Kl A 7.857  +139 

POWs  (includes  detainees) 1,770  « -87 


■  Unchanged. 

'  Field  adjustments. 


THE  FRAMINOHAM  STUDY  OP 
HEART  DISEASE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
each  of  us  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
heart  disease  and  related  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system  exact  an  enormous 
toll  of  death  and  disability  in  our  coun- 
try. 


Research  into  the  causes  of  heart  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  into  ways  of  predicting 
and  hopefully  avoiding  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  myocardial  infarction,  has  been 
under  way  for  many  years.  Much  has 
been  learned.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
known. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  effort  to  un- 
cover the  mysteries  of  heart  disease  is 
the  now  20-year-old  Framingham  Study, 
which  is  funded  by  the  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Since  the  program's  inception 
in  1948  more  than  5,000  randomly  select- 
ed individuals  from  Framingham,  Mass., 
have  been  closely  studied.  Even  those 
who  have  moved  away  are  evaluated  in 
biennial  examinations. 

The  results  of  this  study  sure  impres- 
sive. For  example — 

First,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop 
a  profile  of  coronary  proneness. 

Second,  it  has  been  shown  that  blood 
pressure  and  blood  lipids  are  the  most 
potent  factors  in  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease; and  that  blood  pressiu-e  is  central 
in  the  prediction  of  strokes. 

Third,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  related  to  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  President,  while  much  still  needs 
to  be  accomplished  in  terms  of  the  gen- 
eration of  new  knowledge  and  the  trans- 
lation of  that  knowledge  into  improved 
patient  care  for  the  victim  of  a  heart 
attack,  the  Framingham  Study  is  being 
phased  out.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  false  economy  that  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford.  The  details  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  fine  program 
and  of  Its  current  dilemma  are  excel- 
lently described  in  an  article  published 
in  Medical  World  News  of  March  27, 
1970.  I  commend  it  to  all  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Packing  Up  20-Year 
Study  of  Heart  His."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
Packing   Up   20- Year  Stttdt   of   Heart   Ills 

(Framingham  project  enters  final  stage 
with  clinicians  still  hoping  for  extension.) 

The  tall,  slim  blonde  was  shopping  with 
her  daughter  at  DeMarlnl's  food  store  on 
tJnion  Avenue  In  Framingham.  Mass.,  a  gray 
factory  town  surrounded  by  pleasant  suburbs 
some  21  miles  from  Boston.  "Yes.  I  luiow  a 
woman  In  the  heart  program."  she  said.  "Her 
brother  and  his  wife  are  in  It,  too.  The 
brother  and  his  wife  have  moved  to  Califor- 
nia, but  they  come  back  eveiTr  two  years  to 
take  the  exam.  They  won't  be  happy  to  learn 
the  program  is  winding  up." 

Grizzled,  beak-nosed  Louis  DeMarinl  scoffs 
as  he  makes  change  behind  the  newspaper 
counter.  "I  haven't  been  to  a  doctor  In  38 
years.  It's  like  a  car;  when  something's 
wrong,  you  take  It  to  get  fixed." 

"But  this  program  Is  supposed  to  help 
prevent  trouble."  says  the  blonde  woman.  "I 
wish  they  could  have  discovered  enough  to 
have  saved  my  father.  He  died  of  a  heart 
condition." 

"I  don't  worry  about  that,"  quips  DeMa- 
rinl. "My  wife  says  I'm  heartless." 

At  the  lunch  counter  in  a  Woolworth's 
store  on  Concord  Street,  the  waitress  has 
stronger  feelings.  "People  ought  to  protest 
against  stopping  the  program."  she  says.  A 
woman  cixstomer — a  nurse  at  Leonard  Morse 


Hospital  In  the  nearby  town  of  Natick — nods 
approval.  So  would  a  lot  of  scientists  around 
the  country. 

Not  everybody  In  Framingham  knows  that 
a  study  of  coronary  heart  disease  has  been 
conducted  in  the  town  for  the  past  20  years. 
The  population,  then  28,000,  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  there  are  many  newcomers.  But 
the  older  residents  and  their  children,  who 
do  know  the  study,  are  distressed  that  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  which 
has  financed  the  project  to  the  tune  of  $330.- 
000  a  year,  has  decided  to  virtually  discon- 
tinue it  at  the  end  of  June,  providing  only 
limited  funds  for  phase-out  operations  over 
another  year  or  so. 

The  Framingham  project  has  become  a 
classic  of  medicine  whose  findings  and  meth- 
ods are  now  part  of  the  currlculums  of  nearly 
all  U.S.  medical  schools.  Sitting  in  his  clut- 
tered office  at  the  study's  headquarters  in  an 
old  three-story  frame  building,  the  46-year- 
old  director.  Dr.  William  B.  Kannel,  who 
Joined  the  staff  shortly  after  the  project 
started,  points  to  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  past  20  years. 

"This  study  elucidated  the  precursors  of 
coronary  heart  disease.  A  portrait  of  the 
highly  vulnerable  person  has  emerged,  and  a 
profile  of  coronary  proneness  has  been  devel- 
oped. Using  only  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sonal traits,  which  are  easily  determined 
with  ordinary  office  procedures  and  a  few 
simple  lab  tests.  It's  been  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  probability  of  a  heart  attack  to  as 
much  as  a  30-fold  range  of  risk.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  you  can  tell  which  Individual  will 
suffer  an  attack  and  at  what  date,  but  group 
probability  can  be  determined." 

Dr.  Kannel  notes  that  the  predictive  value 
of  the  Framingham  study  has  been  con- 
firmed in  the  pooling  project  of  the  American 
Heart  Association,  which  involves  six  all-male 
population  studies  in  different  cities.  And 
similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  Investi- 
gations in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Israel. 

The  Heart  Disease  Epidemiology  Study,  as 
the  Framingham  program  is  officially  titled, 
traces  its  origin  to  1948,  a  time  when  there 
was  considerable  controversy  and  uncertainty 
about  the  relation  to  heart  disease  of  choles- 
terol, hypertension,  obesity,  physical  activity, 
and  other  factors.  The  Public  Health  Service 
that  year  assembled  a  committee  of  cardi- 
ologists and  other  experts  to  develop  a  series 
of  working  hypotheses — educated  cardiologlc 
guesses — based  on  observations  of  p>ersons 
who  already  had  develojied  disease.  These  ob- 
servations had  never  been  scientifically  tested 
or  expressed  in  quantitative  terms. 

Why  Framingham?  Because  it  had  a  sta- 
ble population  small  enough  to  make  obser- 
vation of  the  study  group  convenient,  yet 
socloeconomlcally  and  ethnically  representa- 
tive enough — or  thought  to  be  so  at  the 
time — to  make  the  findings  widely  applicable. 
(Apparently  no  one  paid  much  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Framingham  had  a  very  small 
Negro  population — eventually  there  were  only 
six  blacks  In  the  study.)  Two  other  advan- 
tages were  a  single  general  hospital,  making 
stirvelUance  easy,  and  proximity  to  a  large 
medical  center  In  Boston. 

"Another  reason."  recalls  Raymond  J.  Cal- 
lahan, the  silver-haired  editor  In  chief  of  the 
Framingham  News,  the  town's  daily  paper, 
"was  that  P^amingham  had  been  conditioned 
to  health  studies.  We  had  here  from  1916  to 
1923  a  study  called  the  Community  Health 
and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration.  That  study 
established  yardsticks  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  TB  and  helped  reduce  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  and  mortality." 

By  the  time  the  first  examinations  began 
in  October  1949.  the  newly  created  National 
Heart  Institute  had  become  the  study  spon- 
sor. The  following  March,  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Dawber,  then  chief  of  medicine  at  the  Bos- 
ton PHS  hospital,  became  the  project's  first 


director.  He  remained  for  16  years,  leaving  to 
become  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
Boston  University,  while  continuing  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  study. 

Out  of  about  10,000  residents  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  60,  a  group  of  5.127  was  ran- 
domly selected,  about  evenly  divided  between 
men  and  women.  Some  900  have  since  died; 
only  27b  of  survivors  have  been  lost  to  fol- 
low-up. "Those  who  have  moved  away  come 
back  for  the  biennial  exam  from  Florida,  the 
Midwest — from  all  over  the  map,"  says  Lorna 
P.  Lyell.  a  program  assistant  who  has  been 
with  the  study  from  the  outset. 

The  study  staff  includes  four  full-time  and 
two  part-time  physicians  and  two  nurses, 
plus  some  administrative  personnel.  Each 
patient  receives  an  unusually  thorough  ex- 
amination at  the  program's  heart  clinic 
located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  227-bed 
Framingham  Union  Hospital,  which  Is  affil- 
iated with  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. The  clinic  sees  about  60  patients  a  week. 

What  has  more  than  20  years  of  exams 
and  checkups  shown?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
this  Is  one  of  the  few  heart  studies  that 
includes  women,  and  a  major  finding  Is  a 
distinct  difference  In  vulnerability  between 
the  sexes.  In  the  first  ten  years,  one  in  every 
ten  men  developed  clinical  symptoms,  but 
only  one  In  every  20  women.  Years  of  follow- 
up  have  revealed  that  men  and  women  get 
angina  at  about  the  same  rate,  but  tliat 
women  lag  behind  men  considerably  In  myo- 
cardial Infarctions  and  death  from  heart  dis- 
ease. An  incidence  of  infarction  comparable 
to  that  in  men  occurred  In  women  only  about 
20  years  later. 

Blood  pressure  and  blood  lipids  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  potent  factors  in 
coronary  heart  disease,  according  to  director 
Kannel,  and  blood  pressure  is  even  more 
crucial  In  stroke.  The  risk  has  been  found 
to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  blood 
pressure  level;  contrary  to  prevailing  medical 
belief,  the  systolic  pressure  is  no  less  a 
determinant  than  the  diastolic.  The  risk  is 
also  directly  proportional,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, to  the  level  of  the  various  lipids.  The 
average  cholesterol  level  of  those  who  got 
a  heart  attack  in  the  first  16  years  was  242 
rngTo  when  they  entered  the  study,  while 
the  average  of  thoee  who  didn't  was  220 
mgTi.  Besides  cholesterol,  the  lipids  studied 
at  Framingham  were  tryglycerlde,  phospho- 
lipid, cholesterol  rich  beta-Upoproteln,  pre- 
beta-Upoproteln,  which  is  rich  In  triglyceride, 
and  alpha-llpoproteln,  rich  In  pho^hoUplds. 
Lipid  levels  and  heart  disease  are  highly  cor- 
related and  none  of  the  substances  have 
proved  superior  to  the  others  in  predictive 
value,  according  to  Dr.  Kannel.  However, 
former  director  Dawber  says  that  "In  prac- 
tice, you  learn  as  much  from  the  cholesterol 
level  as  from  all  the  rest  of  them  put  to- 
gether." 

Women  are  a  bit  of  an  exception  in  regard 
to  cholesterol,  too.  The  study  has  found  that 
In  women  over  50,  a  rising  cholesterol  level 
Is  not  associated  with  Increased  risk.  And 
among  that  array  of  generally  menacing  lip- 
ids, alpha-llpoproteln  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  maverick.  It  has  been  found  that  while 
the  beta-  and  pre-beta-llpoprotelns  go  up 
in  heart-attack  cases,  the  alpha-llpoproteln 
appears  to  be  lower,  according  to  Dr.  William 
P.  Castelll,  chief  of  the  study's  laboratory. 
This  suggests  that  alpha-llpoproteln  may 
have  a  protective  effect,  but  that  proposition 
requires  more  study. 

A  high  lipid  level  by  Itself  means  only  a 
modest  Increase  In  risk,  notes  Dr.  Kannel. 
But  add  hypertension,  and  the  risk  shoots  up. 
"The  so-called  normal  levels  of  blood  pressure 
and  cholesterol  are  In  fact  arbitrary  and  It 
lias  not  proved  possible  to  define  critical 
vsUues."  he  points  out.  "What  our  study  has 
found  is  that  any  increase  In  blood  pressure 
or  cholesterol  levels  Increases  risk.  The  ab- 
normalities predisposing  to  coronary  heart 


disease  are  more  a  matter  of  degree  than  of 
kind,  and  It  Isn't  possible  to  determine  where 
normality  ends  and  the  abnormal  begins. " 

As  for  the  clinical  Implications  says  former 
director  Dawber,  "I  would  deduce  from  our 
data  that  physicians  should  treat  levels  of 
blood  pressure  that  aren't  considered 
hypertension  In  order  to  help  prevent  heart 
disease.  One  problem  is  that  many  doctors 
feel  the  hazards  of  therapy  outweigh  those 
of  not  treating  borderline  cases,  but  they 
ought  to  consider  this  question  more 
carefully." 

Other  factors  contribute  In  varying  degrees 
to  the  natural  history  of  heart  disease. 
Obesity — related  to  higher  blood-pressure 
and  cholesterol  levels — Increases  the  cardiac 
work  load  and  thus  makes  death  from 
coronary  heart  disease  more  likely.  Diabetes 
increases  the  danger  of  coronary  events,  par- 
ticularly fatal  ones.  Physical  Inactivity  was 
found  to  boost  the  risk  of  fatal  but  not  of 
nonfatal  attacks. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  study  has  demonstrated 
that  cigarette  smoking — but  not  cigar  or 
pipe  smoking — Is  substantially  related  to 
coronary  heart  disease.  Cigarettes  are  par- 
ticularly linked  to  fatal  attacks  and, 
especially  In  men,  to  sudden  and  unexpected 
death.  The  effect  Is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  each  day,  but 
not  to  the  number  of  years  a  person  has 
smoked.  And  contrary  to  what  one  might 
expect,  the  danger  seems  to  be  completely 
reversible — kicking  the  habit  reduces  the 
risk  to  the  level  of  those  who  never  smoked 

Dr.  Kannel  observes  that  in  the  Framing- 
ham study  population,  only  about  60%  of 
those  who  suffered  coronary  attacks  reached 
the  hospital.  "The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
this  town  where  even  suspicion  of  an  attack 
is  cause  for  hospitalization,  one  in  five 
myocardial  Infarctions  went  unrecognized. 
And  In  one  of  five  cases,  death  was  the  first 
clinical  symptom.  This  has  pointed  up  the 
need  for  a  preventive  approach.  Our  study 
indicates  that  improved  management  of 
symptomatic  cases  by  Itself  can't  substan- 
tially reduce  coronary  mortality.  But  I  believe 
the  day  Is  approaching  when  a  myocardial 
Infarction  in  a  patient  under  periodic  medi- 
cal surveillance  will  be  regarded  as  a  medical 
failure." 

Part  of  the  program's  fallout  has  been  new 
Information  on  stroke.  Sixteen  years  of  fol- 
lowup  have  provided  153  documented  cases 
of  stroke.  In  contrast  to  heart  disease,  women 
appear  to  be  as  vulnerable  as  men;  75  of  the 
victims  have  been  women  and  78  men 
Athero-thrombotlc  brain  infarction  (ABI) 
accounted  for  65%  of  the  episodes.  Intra- 
cranial hemorrhages  for  20%,  and  cerebral 
embolism   for    15%. 

"We  don't  think  stroke  Is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  aging."  says  Dr.  Kaxinel.  "The 
most  f»tent  contributor  to  stroke  In  general 
and  to  ABI  In  particular  Is  hypertension,  In- 
cluding the  asymptomatic  kind.  The  key  to 
the  prevention  of  cerebrovascular  accidents 
would  appear  to  be  early  detection  and  con- 
trol of  hypertension." 

The  findings  and  implications  of  P'r&ming- 
ham's  human  "test  tube"  have  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
town,  and  none  regret  more  than  the  local 
doctors  that  the  study's  heartbeat  is  being 
reduced  to  a  flutter.  Internist  and  cardiolo- 
gist Donald  E.  Love,  who  has  about  200  cur- 
rent patients  in  the  program,  puts  It  tihls 
way:  "The  Intensive  evaluation  given  the 
people  in  the  study  affords  not  only  early  de- 
tection of  disease,  but  provides  theJr  physi- 
cians with  a  background  of  information  that 
wouldn't  oirdlnarlly  be  available  till  'the  pa- 
tient develop)ed  symptoms." 

Dr.  Love  cites  a  recent  exjjerlenoe  with  a 
man  who  came  to  him  complaining  of  pain 
in  his  left  chest.  After  examining  and  talk- 
ing to  him,  the  doctor's  general  Impression 
was  that  the  pain  was  due  to  the  pressures 


and  tensions  In  the  man's  life — he  was  a 
fireman.  But  on  doing  a  chest  x-ray.  Dr.  Lo\e 
found  that  the  patient's  pulmonary  artery 
appeared  unusually  prominent.  "I  asked  my- 
self: Is  this  truly  the  pxilmonary  artery  or 
Is  it  an  embolism,  or  hypertension  and  di- 
lation, or  a  lymph  node  that  might  be  malig- 
nant, or  even  tuberculosis?"  Dr.  Love  con- 
sulted the  flima  taken  of  the  patient's  chest 
by  the  heart  program.  These  showed  that  the 
prominence  of  the  artery  was  present  over 
the  years  when  the  patient  was  asympto- 
matic. The  cardiologist  concluded  that  his 
original  impression  was  the  correct  dtagnosrlB. 

The  thorough  biennial  examinations  have 
also  uncovered  conditions  unrelated  to  heart 
disease.  Peter  W.  Ablondi,  a  retired  executive 
of  the  Dennlson  Manufactiuing  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  town's  Board  of  Selectmen, 
recalls  that  when  he  and  his  wife  took  their 
second  exam,  the  staff  doctor  found  that  his 
wife  needed  an  emergency  i^>pendectamy,  a 
diagnosis  confirmed  by  other  physicians.  She 
was  immediately  operated  on.  "All  of  us  are 
g^rateful  to  the  people  who  had  the  initiative 
to  start  this  program,"  says  Ablondi,  a  trim, 
vigorous  69-year-old  whose  civic  post  la 
roughly  equlvialent  to  mayor.  "I  hope  the  pro- 
gram continues,  not  only,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Framingham  but  of  humanity." 

Why  then  Is  the  study  being  folded?  A  lot 
of  i>eople  want  to  know.  In  the  past  few 
months,  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute has  received  many  queries  and  protests, 
among  them  letters  from  Sens.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rep.  Harold  D.  Etonohue,  who  pep- 
resents  the  district  that  includes  Framing- 
ham, and  eminent  medical  men. 

The  institute's  director,  Theodore  Cooper, 
concedes  that  under  the  original  plan,  the 
study  was  to  last  until  1972,  but  explains  that 
after  reviewing  the  project,  his  InstlCute  and 
the  NIH  decided  that  "an  additional  round 
of  examinations  would  not  provide  appreci- 
able new  information  about  heart  disease." 
Dr.  Cooper  adds  that  questions  of  finance 
were  not  the  deciding  factor.  "We've  been 
discussing  the  phase-out  for  the  past  three 
years.  It  was  not  forced  by  budgetary  con- 
straints. If  we  had  all  the  money  we  needed, 
I'd  still  make  the  same  decision.  We  must 
now  get  on  to  other  epidemiologic  studies  in 
other  populations,  applying  what  we've 
learned  in  Framingham." 

But  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Health  Research 
Foundation,  comments:  "The  Framingham 
study  was  a  feather  In  the  government's  cap 
for  20  years.  It  has  made  highly  significant 
contributions  to  our  understanding  of  coro- 
nary artery  disease  and  has  the  potential  to 
make  many  more.  It  is  a  mistake  to  close  the 
study,  rationally  inexplicable.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  we  can  still  leam  from  the 
Framingham  study,  particularly  about 
strokes  and  peripheral  vascular  disease.  And 
other  problems  such  as  bronchopulmonary 
disease  and  cancer  could  be  ptrofitably 
studied  in  this  population." 

Under  the  phase-out.  which  starts  in  July, 
the  present  staff  of  21  will  be  pared  to  five. 
Besides  tjrlng  together  loose  statistical  ends 
for  computer  analysis  In  Washington,  the 
skeleton  staff.  Including  director  Kannel  and 
ooie  other  physician,  will  maintain  a  mortal- 
ity surveillance  and  confirm  diagnoses  in  new 
cases  of  heart  disease.  But  there  wlU  be  no 
further  examinations  of  the  study  popula- 
tion. 

Dr.  Kannel  Is  unhappy  about  this  early 
closing,  although  he  warns  that  he  may  not 
be  objective  because  he  has  a  vested  inter- 
est— "but  so  has  the  other  side."  Both  he 
and  former  director  Dawber  believe  that 
Ideally  the  study  should  continue  until  there 
are  no  more  survivors.  Dr.  Dawber  plans  to 
seek  private  funds  If  Boston  University's 
efforts  to  obtain  an  NIH  grant  faU. 
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"The  data  already  collected  constitute  a 
gold  mine  of  Information  that  could  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  next  ten  years."  comments 
Dr  Kannel.  "We  get  requests  fcff  reprints  and 
lectures  from  all  over,  most  of  them  from 
doctors  In  private  practice  They  want  the 
knowledge  to  help  prevent  disease  and  early 
death. 

"If  the  program  could  be  continued  the 
app>roach  could  t>e  expanded  Into  other 
areas — stroke,  for  example — about  which  we 
already  have  considerable  but  still  Insuffi- 
cient data  We  here  could  study  the  various 
diseases  of  aging — senile  dementia,  ostepo- 
rosls.  arthritic  disorders,  cataracts,  impaired 
hearing  To  start  such  studies  from  scratch 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  and  it 
would  ta^e  years  to  get  results." 


SURVEY  OF  MAY  18  19. 1970.-FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  RESULTS 
OF  1,053  INTERVIEWS  TAKEN  BY  TELEPHONE  ON  MAY  18- 
19.  503  RESPONDENTS  WERE  MALE.  AND  550  WERE  FEMALE 


A    STALE    SURVEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  ran  a  Harris  Survey  '  this 
morning  that  piirports  to  show  that  the 
President  is  in  trouble  with  tlie  people  on 
the  issue  of  Cambodia. 

It  IS  not  until  we  get  down  to  the  very 
last  paragraph  that  we  learn  that  the 
poll  was  taken  between  May  8  and  May 
10 — 15  to  17  days  ago. 

Nor  are  we  ever  told  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  polling  must  have  been  done 
before  the  President's  press  conference 
of  FYiday  night,  May  8. 

It  is  evident  that  even  the  Post  must 
have  had  some  doubts  about  the  worth 
of  the  poll,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
waited  this  long  to  release  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  question  in  this  case 
whether  the  Post  seeks  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple or  mislead  them. 

Later  polls,  including  one  by  the  Post's 
sister  publication.  Newsweek,  show  the 
President  having  substantially  more  gen- 
eral support  and  with  less  opposition. 

A  survey  taken  May  18-19  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  .showed  53 
percent  of  Americans  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  on  Cambodia,  while  32 
percent  disapprove.  The  same  poll 
showed  that  59  percent  like  the  way  the 
President  Ls  doing  his  job,  while  only  26 
percent  do  not. 

The  Atlanta  JoiUTial-Constitution  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  showed  an  overwhelming 
83  percent,  out  of  4,552  persons  who 
responded  to  a  poll,  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's action. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  strange,  indeed. 
that  the  Post  would  release  a  poll  that 
is  more  than  2  weeks  old  at  a  time  when 
the  action  in  Cambodia  is  being  acknowl- 
edged as  a  striking  military  success. 

And  when  almost  no  doubt.s  are  being 
expressed  about  the  President's  declara- 
tion that  American  soldiers  will  be 
brought  out  of  Cambodia  by  Jtily  1. 

Could  It  be  the  Post  Is  attempting  to 
rally  new  support  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  at  a  time  when  support  for 
it  is  flagging? 

I  suppose  we  will  never  know  the  an- 
swer, but  it  is  obvious  that  the  Post  has 
taken  another  giant  step  in  widening 
its  credibility  gap  with  its  readers. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  sur- 
vey be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Total 

Male 

Female 

1.  "Do  you  approve  or 

disapprove  ot  the  way 

Richard  Nixon  is 

handling  his  job  as 

President?"— 

Approve 

59 

64 

55 

Disapprove 

26 

24 

27 

Don't  know... 

15 

12 

18 

2.  "Do  you  think  persons 

18  21  years  ol  age 

should  be  permitted 

to  vote  in  national 

elections?"— 

Should  be  permitted. 

54 

56 

51 

Should  not  be 

permitted 

40 

37 

43 

Don't  know 

6 

7 

6 

3.    "Colleges  and 

Universities  have 

been  active  in  protests 

against  the  President's 

Cambodia  decision. 

Have  you  seen. 

heard,  or  read  about 

these  student 

protests?"— 

Have  seen,  heard, 

or  read 

94 

93 

95 

Have  not  seen. 

heard,  or  read 

6 

7 

5 

4.  Asked  of  respondents 

who  have  seen,  heard, 

or  read  about  pro- 

testors.   "Do  you 

approve  or  disapprove 
ol  these  student 

protestors?"— 

Approve  

19 

21 

18 

Disapprove 

72 

73 

70 

Don't  know 

9 

6 

12 

S.  "PresKleni  Niion  has 

decided  to  assist 

South  Vietnam  with 

American  sjpport  in 

actions  against  North 

Vietnamese  Commun- 

ist forces  in  Cam- 

bodia. Do  you  approve 
or  disapprove  of  this 

decision?"— 

Approve 

53 

63 

43 

Disapprove 

32 

27 

36 

Don't  know... 

15 

10 

21 

6.  "Some  colleges  and 

universities  have 

closed  down  as  a 

result  ol  student 

protests  over  the  war 

in  Vietnam  Do  you 

approve  or  disapprove 

of  closing  down  col- 

leges and  universities 

lor  this  reason?" 

Approve 

23 

23 

22 

Diispprove     

70 

72 

69 

Don't  kfow 

7 

5 

9 

7.  Several  thousand  stu- 

dents conducted  a 

demonstration  in 

*a^hington  on  May  9 

against  ttie  President's 

Vietnam  policies  Do 

you  approve  or  dis- 

approve with  this 

Washington  demon- 

stration? 

Approve 

32 

31 

33 

Disapprove 

59 

64 

55 

Don't  know 

9 

5 

12 

8.  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 

approve with  calling 

in  the  National  Guard 

in  situations  where 

student  protestors 

cannot  be  handled  by 

college  authorities? 

Approve 

81 

81 

81 

Disapprove 

14 

15 

12 

Don't  know 

5 

4 

7 

9.  Some  people  have  pro- 

posed that  colleges 

and  universities 

should  close  down  for 

2  weeks  next  fall  so 

that  students  can 

campaign  lor  peace 

candidates  in  the 

election.  Do  you 

approve  or  disapprove 

with  this  proposal? 

Approve 

31 

32 

30 

Disapprove 

58 

59 

57 

Don't  know 

11 

9 

13 

Total 

Male 

Female 

10  Some  people  have  pro- 
posed that  colleges 

and  universities  close 

down  lor  2  weeks 

next  fall  to  encourage 

students  to  go  out  and 

campaign  for  candi- 

dates of  their  own 

choice  in  the  elec- 

tions. Do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  tnis 

proposal? 

Approve 

30 

33 

28 

Disapprove 

58 

57 

59 

Don't  know 

12 

10 

13 

THE  BIG  THICKET'S  COLORFUL 
BEAUTY  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Big  Thicket  of  southeast  Texas  is 
a  remarkable  and  wonderful  area  which 
inspires  writers  and  photographers. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  thick  with  tall  trees 
and  legends,  colorful  beauty,  and  history. 
Many  books,  articles,  and  photographic 
essays  have  been  inspired  by  the  Big 
Thicket. 

The  scheduling  of  hearings  on  my  bill 
(S.  4)  to  establish  a  100,000  acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park,  is  a  great  st^ 
toward  the  ultimate  realization  of  pre- 
serving the  Big  Thicket. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Biblk)  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  will  conduct  field  hearings  on 
my  bill  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  June 
12  and  13,  1970.  This  will  be  a  great  op- 
portunity for  those  who  know  the  Big 
Thicket  to  explain  the  necessity  for  Its 
preservation. 

An  example  of  the  articles  inspired  by 
the  Big  Thicket  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, May  17,  1970,  issue  of  Tempo  mag- 
azine. The  article,  written  by  Prof. 
Francis  Abemethy,  of  Stephen  F.  Austin 
University,  is  on  page  24.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  many  beautiful  pictures  which 
cannot  be  reproduced.  However,  the 
words  paint  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Land  Is  as  Tough  as  Its  People.  Btrr 
Progress  and  Popitlation  Explosion  Are 
Threatening  To  Destroy  the  Peace  and 
Puritt  of  the  Big  Thicket 

(By  Francis  Edward  Abemethy) 

It  Is  not  hard  In  Southeast  Texas,  where 
everybody  Is  an  "expert"  on  the  Big  Thicket, 
to  get  an  argument  about  where  It  Is.  Some 
historians  look  back  to  the  early  explorers' 
descriptions  of  East  Texas  and  cite  the  orig- 
inal Thicket  as  that  area  of  climax  forest 
that  lay  between  the  Camino  Real  on  the 
north,  the  Sabine  River  on  the  east,  the 
coastal  prairies  on  the  south,  and  the  Brazoe 
River  on  the  west.  No  one  doubts  that  this 
was  a  great  forest,  but  the  early  Texas  set- 
tlers that  took  over  this  area  soon  tamed  It 
to  the  cow  and  the  plow  and  never  called  all 
oflt  the  Big  Thicket, 

An  East  Texas  biologist  decided  that  tree 
and  soil  types  were  the  means  of  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  Big  Thicket,  and  he  ended 
up  stretching  It  as  far  northeast  as  Jasper 
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and  as  far  west  as  Ck)nroe.  His  speculations 
disregarded  the  fact  that  all  female  collies 
aren't  called  Lassie  and  that  things  that  look 
alike  don't  always  have  the  same  name. 
Various  chambers  of  commerce  and  dollar- 
eyed  promoters  of  the  tourist  trade  have 
stretched  the  boundaries  of  the  Thicket  so 
that  It  has  thinly  covered  about  every  county 
In  East  Texas. 

Just  as  a  man  names  his  own  children,  so 
does  a  group  of  people  decide  on  the  name 
for  their  town,  coimty.  and  area.  Those  people 
who  settled  In  and  around  the  Thicket  de- 
cided what  and  where  it  was  and  named  it 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Their  offspring  still 
define  It  the  same  way.  even  though  they 
can  see  that  the  landscape  has  changed,  and 
I'll  take  their  word  for  It. 

The  big  thicket  is  about  40  miles  long  and 
20  miles  across  at  its  widest.  It  is  flat  land, 
gray  clay  and  sand,  that  is  a  part  of  the  Pine 
Island  Bayou  drainage  system.  It  begins  In 
the  southern  parts  of  Polk  and  Tyler  Coun- 
ties where  the  creeks  flow  out  of  the  red  dirt 
hills.  It  ends  In  the  south  below  Sour  Lake 
where  the  dense  woods  thin  out  in  stands 
of  pine  and  In  the  rice  farms  of  the  coastal 
prairie.  The  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
were  easier  to  define  In  the  old  days  before 
the  loggers  got  hold  of  It:  but  east  of  Cypress 
Creek  the  elevation  is  higher,  the  land  is 
sandy,  and  there  used  to  be  great  climax 
stands  of  yellow  pine,  five  and  six  feet  in 
diameter.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
Thicket  was  marked  by  big  open  pine  stands 
along  the  spoil  banks  of  the  Trinity  River  and 
by  Batson  Prairie  on  the  southwest. 

The  Big  Thicket  has  been  pretty  well  cut 
over  at  one  time  or  another,  but  the  land 
Is  as  tough  as  its  people,  and  you  can't  knock 
It  down  so  that  It  won't  get  up  again.  The 
Thicket  in  Its  best  places  is  still  thick.  The 
pin  oaks  and  water  oaks  and  sweet  gum  trees 
grow  tall  and  rank,  straining  to  get  up  out 
of  the  underbrush  and  Into  the  light  and  the 
air  above.  Laurel  bushes  and  yaupon  bunch 
together  in  the  forest's  middle  world.  The 
magnolia's  dark  green  squats  among  Its 
taller  neighbors.  A  mayhaw  patch,  two  or 
three  acres  around,  blooms  dainty  white  In 
early  March  and  drops  its  fruit  In  the  water 
of  the  late  April  creek  rises.  Chinquapin 
trees  so  big  that  you  can't  reach  around  them 
Bit  on  Islands  that  swell  above  the  surround- 
ing flats,  and  sweet  bays  spotted  with  their 
rich  white  blossoms  stand  hip-deep  In 
flooded  ponds  and  baygalls.  Cypress  trees 
edge  the  creek  banks  and  poke  their  knees 
up  through  the  old  slough  beds.  Palmetto 
higher  than  your  head  rattles  In  the  wind. 
And  tying  everything  together  are  the  vines: 
Rattan,  smilax,  ty-vlne,  poison  Ivy,  saw 
briars,  muscadine,  and  grape  vines  at  every 
level. 

When  you  drive  the  pavement  through  the 
Thicket,  all  you  can  see  Is  this  forbidding 
wall  of  trees  and  vines.  Tlie  beauty  of  the 
Big  Thicket  is  for  the  walker,  not  for  the 
motorist.  He  must  walk  to  the  sphagnvim 
bogs  or  the  small  meadows  where  the  pitcher 
plants  and  the  sundews  grow.  The  dainty 
orchids  and  violets  are  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  stop  and  kneel  for  a  long  and 
phUosophloal  look.  And  the  beauty  of  the 
fern  Is  reserved  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
naturalist  who  accepts  briars,  mud.  and 
mosquitoes  as  a  natural  and  even  desirable 
part  of  the  forest's  world. 

You  can  get  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the 
Thicket  In  Hardin  County,  Northeast  of  Sour 
TAk-p  there  is  a  dirt  road  that  goes  by  Cecil 
Overstreet's  place.  The  road  Itself  is  not 
much  higher  than  the  surrounding  land ,  and 
IX  there  has  been  much  rain  it  will  be  vinder 
water  in  several  places.  The  road  bed  itself 
Is  good,  though,  and  you  probably  won't  get 
stuck  If  your  car  doesn't  drown  out. 

The  road  bed  Is  sand  and  after  a  light  night 
rain  carries  the  signs  of  the  animals  that  live 
in  the  thick  world  beyond  the  road's  shoul- 


ders. Raccoons,  bobcats,  and  possums  stroll 
nightly  along  the  road  and  fish  the  crawfish 
and  tadpoles  out  of  the  shallow  ditches  at 
the  road's  edge.  Armadillos  and  razorbacks 
root  along  the  shoulders,  and  cat  squirrels  as 
nervous  as  a  Democrat  on  election  day  hop 
across  the  road  In  two  Jumps  just  to  get  to 
the  other  side.  The  cotton- mouthed  moc- 
casin makes  a  broad  track  In  the  sand  as  he 
slowly  weaves  across  the  road  to  a  new  hunt- 
ing ground;  the  blue  racer  glides  stralghtly 
and  narrowly  over,  almost  on  the  tips  of  his 
ribs.  If  you  are  In  luck,  you  might  see  the 
long  cross-toed  track  of  the  black  bear,  who 
used  to  be  the  king  of  these  woods,  or  the 
round  pads  of  the  panther,  who  occasionally 
shows  up  to  give  the  Thicket  people  a  worthy 
topic  of  conversation  for  a  few  months.  And 
the  does  and  the  fawns  and  the  big  splay- 
footed bucks  parade  up  and  down  this  road, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  animals,  as  if  It  were 
Main  Street  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Sapp's  graveyard  Is  about  30  feet  off  the 
road  on  the  right.  There  are  no  markers  to 
designate  the  exact  spot,  but  this  is  where 
Mr.  Sapp  burled  two  men  whom  he  had  hired 
to  kill  his  wife.  He  didn't  bury  one  of  them 
deep  enough,  however,  and  the  hogs  rooted 
him  up,  an  unhappy  circumstance  which 
eventually  led  to  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Sapp.  Further  to  the  east  in  Cecil  Over- 
street's  part  of  the  Thicket  Is  Magness  Bay- 
gall,  the  site  of  another  picturesque  piece 
of  Thicket  history.  The  Magnesses  earned 
a  bad  repuutlon  by  entertaining  guests  who 
left  their  house  penniless  and  sometimes  not 
at  all.  The  trails  that  led  off  the  road  to  the 
stills  that  were  an  Important  part  of  the 
Thicket's  economy  during  Prohibition  and 
the  '30s  are  now  grown  over,  and  the  only 
souvenirs  of  this  part  of  the  Thicket's  cul- 
tural history  are  a  few  old  copper  kettles 
stuck  away  In  barns. 

This  road  goes  on  for  three  or  four  more 
miles,  crosses  Boggy  Creek,  grows  bigger  and 
gets  paved,  and  before  you  know  it  you  are 
out  of  the  Thicket  and  In  sandy,  well-drained 
land  that  Is  covered  with  pine. 

The  history  of  the  Big  Thicket  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  It  was  covered  with  water. 
In  the  last  60  million  years,  "recent  times" 
according  to  geologists,  the  OuU  shoreline 
of  Southeast  Texas  submerged  and  emerged 
time  after  time,  aflected  during  the  Pleisto- 
cene a  million  years  ago  by  periodic  glacla- 
tlons  to  the  north.  The  shoreline  that  con- 
tained the  Thicket  rose  above  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  during  the  Ice  Age,  and  was  built 
up  by  silt  washed  down  and  deposited  by 
some  ancestral  Trinity  River.  The  woods  of 
the  Thicket  grew  and  10  thousand  years  ago 
the  Thicket  dwellers  Included  mastodons, 
elephants,  the  American  horse,  Taylor's  bi- 
son, camels,  tapirs,  giant  sloths,  beavers,  and 
armadillos.  Preying  on  these  animals  were 
the  saber- toothed  tiger  and  the  dire  wolf. 
Their  day  ended  around  8.000  years  ago,  and 
some  early  man  might  have  helped  them 
scatter  their  bones  through  the  Thicket  area. 
There  is  not  much  left  in  the  Thicket  to 
tell  us  who  the  first  men  were  who  hunted 
these  woods.  There  were  hunters  in  East 
Texas  at  least  10.000  years  ago  who  left 
their  sp)earheads  In  the  remains  of  sloths 
and  mastodons  and  other  now-extinct  an- 
imals, but  so  far  nothing  has  been  found 
to  show  that  these  early  Americans  roamed 
or  settled  in  the  Thicket. 

Three  groups  of  Indians  are  historical- 
ly associated  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Thicket,  They  are  the  Atakapans,  the 
Caddos,  and  the  Alabama-Coushatta.  In  the 
historical  beginning,  only  the  Caddo  and 
the  Atakapan  moved  through  the  Thicket 
with  any  regularity.  Other  tribes  from  a* 
far  away  as  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas  made  periodic  hunting  trips  into  the 
Thicket  for  bear  meat,  skins,  and  tallow; 
and  Tonkawas,  Lipans  and  'Wichitas  met  in 
peace  at  the  medicinal  spring  around  pres- 


sent-day  Sour  Lake.  But  primarily  the 
Thicket  was  the  meathouse  of  the  mound- 
building  Caddos,  who  occupied  the  fertile 
rolling  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  cannibalis- 
tic Atakapans,  who  bounded  the  Thicket  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  on  the  Trinity  bottoms. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Alabama  and  Coushatta  began  to  settle  on 
the  northern  and  western  fringe  of  the 
Thicket,  and  the  woods  became  theirs. 

The  Indians  didn't  own  the  laud.  They 
Just  used  it.  and  they  used  It  as  naturally  as 
they  used  the  air  that  they  breathed.  They 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  environment  as 
it  was  of  them,  and  legal  individual  owner- 
ship was  alien  to  their  culture. 

The  first  man  to  lay  a  personal  claim 
to  the  Thicket  was  Lorenzo  de  Zavalla.  whose 
1829  Spanish  land  grant  included  the  Big 
^Thicket,  No  Spaniards  came,  however,  and 
■mhe  flirst  settlers  to  move  Into  the  Thicket 
area  were  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants 
who  began  moving  Into  Southeast  Texas  in 
the  1830s. 

The  first  settlers  stopped  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Thicket,  but  soon  the  Thicket 
Itself  was  spotted  here  and  there  with  log 
cabins  and  with  people  who  lived  oS  the 
land  as  naturally  as  their  Indian  neighbors. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  still  there,  in 
blood  and  genes  if  not  In  the  flesh. 

The  Big  Thicket  was  settled  by  people  of 
such  strength  and  independence  of  spirit  that 
only  the  wilderness  and  the  Adventures  of 
those  woods  suited  their  dispositions.  These 
were  the  warriors  and  hunters  that  could 
always  be  found  on  the  frontiers,  unwilling 
to  slow  down  or  to  wait  for  the  socializing 
Influence  of  the  masses  or  to  be  hemmed  In 
by  another  group's  rules  and  conventions. 
So  they  settled  In  the  heart  of  the  Thicket 
and  hunted  the  buck  and  the  bear,  raised 
some  corn  and  sweet  potatoes  and  ribbon 
cane,  and  were  set  apart  trom  the  nervous 
expansion  that  the  outsi«  gloried  in.  The 
generations  that  followed  were  as  rugged  and 
independent  as  the  Big  Thicket  Itself. 

Take  Warren  Collins,  for  instance,  who 
brought  his  family  to  the  Thicket  from  Mis- 
sissippi In  1852  and  became  one  of  Its  leg- 
endary characters.  Collins  was  a  short,  square- 
set,  hanxmer-fisted  sort  of  man  who  fought 
anything  that  had  the  gall  to  cross  him.  He 
had  come  to  the  Thicket  because  it  promised 
independence,  and  he  wanted  no  part  of  the 
political  foolishness  of  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  his  clan  agreed  with  him,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  hideout  In  the  canebrakes 
of  Bad  Luck  Creek.  All  attempts  to  constJript 
the  Thicket  Jay  hawkers  failed,  so  In  the 
spring  of  1865  Captain  James  Elalser  of  Gal- 
veston ringed  their  woods  •with  soldiers  and 
set  fire  to  it.  Before  the  flames  died  out, 
3.000  acres  had  been  burned  and  two  Jay- 
hawkers  killed.  The  rest  escif)ed  and  the 
maneuver  was  so  abortive  that  the  Jay- 
hawkers  were  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  war  undisturbed.  Warren  Collins  had 
made  his  point. 

And  then  there  was  Gus  Hooks,  who  was 
the  fastest  man  In  the  Big  Thicket.  He  out- 
ran contenders  who  came  from  all  over  the 
country  to  challenge  him,  and  he  lisuaUy 
finished  the  race  running  backwards.  He 
outran  horses  and  ran  down  deer.  He  raised 
bees,  capturing  them  in  the  wild  and  run- 
ning behind  them  and  herding  them  Uke 
you  would  herd  cattle.  He  was  also  famotis 
for  his  moonshine  and  for  his  two  houses 
and  two  wives.  Just  arouind  th,e  bend  In 
the  road  from  each  other, 

Gus  was  of  the  Hardin  County  political 
faction  that  wanted  to  move  the  courthotise 
from  Old  Hardin  to  Kountze.  near  the  rail- 
road tracks.  So  when  the  citizens  saw  the 
Old  Hardin  courthouse  going  up  in  flames 
and  a  man  leaving  It  with  more  than  ocsn- 
mon  speed,  they  naturaUy  assumed  that 
Gus  was  the  culprit.  A  slz-mlle  horse  race 
later,   the   Hardin  poese   found   Gus   asleep 
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In  Ws  own  bed  and  wondering  about  peo- 
ple who  would  come  vlslUng  at  that  hour. 
Gus  has  been  memorialized  with  a  frieze  In 
the  Kountze  library. 

The  history  of  the  Big  Thicket  was  made 
and  written  by  characters  of  legendary  pro- 
portions, by  the  Hookses  and  Overstreets  and 
Brackens  aiid  Uoyds.  Thicket  hunters  and 
fighters  whose  exploits  still  are  discussed 
around  caxnpflres.  The  seed  those  old  set- 
tlers planted  was  rich,  and  the  stock  they 
established  Is  still  strong.  The  Big  Thicket 
Is  as  much  the  spirit  of  these  people  as  It 
Is  a  matter  of  geography. 

The  Thicket  Is  having  Its  problems.  Peo- 
ple are  spreading  out  of  Houston  and  the 
coastal  Industrial  population  centers  like 
seed  ticks,  and  every  one  of  them  Is  looking 
for  a  Utile  fresh  air  to  breathe  and  a  piece  t  f 
ground  that  hasn't  been  paved  over.  Several 
wet  years  would  cool  their  desire  to  live  In 
the  heart  of  the  Thicket,  but  the  cities' 
overflow  will  have  to  move  out  and  build 
wherever  they  can  get  land,  and  the  land 
development  companies  are  a  present  threat 
to  the  Thicket. 

Tne  last  time  I  drove  i^>  to  Saratoga  to 
see  Lance  Rosier — who  until  his  death  last 
March  was  the  Thicket's  otBcial  guide — I 
passed  through  several  hundred  acres  of  rloe 
land  that  had  been  cleared  out  of  the 
Thicket.  If  allotment  controls  were  ever  eased 
and  there  ■were  a  big  market  for  rice,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  would  loee  a  lot  more  of  the 
Thicket,  because  its  flatness  and  Its  soils  are 
ideal  for  rice  fanning. 

I  am  not  as  worried  about  the  lumber  com- 
panies as  some  conservationists  are.  The 
Thicket  has  pretty  well  recovered  from  the 
indiscriminate  cutting  that  was  practiced  be- 
tween the  18806  and  the  1930s,  and  lumber 
compauies  gained  some  wisdom  when  they 
looked  back  on  their  50-year  rape  of  the  land. 
They  are  still  guilty  of  destroying  woods  areas 
that  never  can  rettim  to  their  former  state, 
but  the  Thicket  can  stand  some  controlled 
cutting  and  stay  stick.  For  the  past  30  years, 
lumber  companies,  timber  growers,  and  hunt- 
ing clubs  have  been  the  allies  of  conserva- 
tionists, holding  the  land  for  its  game  and 
timber.  But  the  lumber  companies  still  are 
a  threat  to  the  purity  of  the  Thicket,  and 
some  areas  should  be  put  beyond  their  reach. 

How  to  save  what  we  have  is  the  jjresent 
problem.  The  Texas  state  parks  system  has 
vastly  Improved  over  the  past  10  years,  but  I 
haven't  seen  any  great  interest  on  their  i>art 
In  preserving  the  Thicket.  And  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  would  like  to  see  them  get  hold  of  it. 
The  Thicket  also  seems  to  be  way  down  on 
the  list  in  its  possibUltles  as  a  national  park, 
in  spite  of  the  great  work  Ralph  Yarborough 
has  done.  The  real  Big  Thicket  Is  not  an  ideal 
place  for  family  camping  and  Sunday  pic- 
nics, and  I  Imagine  that  the  parks  people 
have  noticed  this. 

The  Big  Thicket  most  certainly  Is  the  Ideal 
place  for  the  naturalist  of  all  degrees,  from 
Sunday  aiiernrKjn  bird-watcher  to  profes- 
sional biologist,  and  my  hope  Is  that  a  very 
large  expanse  of  the  Thicket  can  be  set  aside 
as  a  wilderness  area  to  be  what  it  Is  naturally. 
I  wotildnt  mind  seeing  seme  trails  cut,  about 
the  width  of  a  land  line,  so  that  the  less 
hardy  naturalists  could  walk  through  It.  And 
I  wouldn't  begrudge  two  or  three  camping 
areas  being  established  on  Its  outer  perim- 
eter. But  I  want  to  keep  it  unimproved  and 
untouristed,  as  it  Is  on  the  back  side  of  Cecil's 
pasture,  where  the  hand  of  man  Is  but 
vaguely  seen.  Sometimes  the  Thicket  Is  so 
still  and  quiet  that  you  can  hear  the  world 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 

I 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA— A 
LEGAL  POSITION  PAPER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  de- 
bate continues  over  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  comforting 


to  know  that  we  live  in  a  free  Nation, 
where  rational  men  dififer.  A  fine  group 
of  young  Americans,  comprising  the 
Root-Tilden  scholarship  program  at  New 
York  University,  has  developed  a  posi- 
tion paper  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  paper  focuses  on  legal  questions  and 
is  a  first-rate,  scholarly  effort.  I  do  not 
share  all  of  the  points  expressed  in  the 
position  paper.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  Senators 
and  to  other  persons.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  'The  War  In  Southeast  Asia:  A 
Legal  Position  Paper." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx    Wab    m    Southeast    Asia:     A    Legal 

Position  Paper 

introduction 

We  do  not  need  less  criticism  in  time  of 
war,  but  more.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
criticism  will  be  constructive,  but  better  un- 
fair criticism  than  autocratic  suppression. — 
WooDBow  Wilson. 

This  document  Is  submitted  in  the  spirit 
expressed  above  by  President  Wilson.  It  was 
prepared  In  the  hope  that  its  presentation 
might  help  effect  a  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  Southeast  Asia. 
It  Is  In  a  way  a  dissenting  opinion,  a  rebuttal 
to  the  official  justifications  which  have  been 
offered  for  F>resident  Nixon's  recent  action  in 
Cambodia  and  for  the  larger  United  States 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  At  a  time  when 
Irrationality  and  heightened  emotionalism 
characterize  the  foreign  policy  debate  on  both 
sides,  it  is  imperative  that  reasonable  men 
make  their  voices  heard. 

As  lawyers,  our  primary  concern  in  the  sec- 
tions which  follow  shall  be  focused  on  the 
legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  United 
States  actions  in  Southeast  Asia.  Though 
recognizing  that  many  non-legal  factors  must 
be  Involved  tn  the  determination  of  foreign 
policy,  we  believe  that  the  threshold  of  ques- 
tions must  be  legal  in  nature.  This  Is  par- 
tlctUarly  true  in  any  society  predicated  on 
the  rule  of  law  where  official  actions,  how- 
ever wise,  can  be  acceptable  only  if  legally 
justifiable. 

We  recognize  that  any  criticism  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  Is  alwaj's  sus- 
ceptible to  the  retort  that  those  who  criti- 
cize lack  access  to  the  numerous  sources  of 
Information  which  the  President  has  at  his 
command.  Tills  argument,  however,  if  pressed 
beyond  Its  reasonable  limits  would  totally 
isolate  the  President's  policies  from  public 
debate.  When  accepted  by  members  of  Con- 
gress, it  becomes  particularly  dangerous,  as 
it  Inhibits  the  legislative  branch  from  the  un- 
fettered exercUe  of  its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. As  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln observed  about  another  president  tn 
another  war: 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing aauon,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion  and  you  allow  ^l^Tl 
to  do  so,  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  If  you  can  flx  any  limit  to  his  power  In 
this  respect,  after  you  have  given  Mm  so 
much  as  you  propose." ' 

Past  Onk:  Quxstions  Under  DoMisnc  Law 
I.  cuaracterizatton   or  thx   coNrLicr 

The  central  argument  of  the  subsections 
which  follow  Is  the  assertion  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  act  luiilaterally  to  initiate  or 
conduct  a  war.  Indeed,  Article  I,  Section  8 
of  the  Constitution  speclflcally  provides  that 
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the  power  "to  declare  war"  shall  rest  with 
Congress.  The  threshold  question  in  this  dis- 
cussion must  thus  be  whether  the  present 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  amounts  to  a  "war" 
in  the  constitutional  sense,  for  if  It  does  not 
Its  conduct  may  be  well  within  the  executive 
prerogative. 

American  courts  have  traditionally  given  a 
broad  interpretation  to  the  term  "war."  The 
Supreme  Court,  In  the  Prize  Cases}  held  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  whenever  a  nation  pros- 
ecutes its  rights  by  force.  While  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  any  modem  court  would  restrict 
Itself  to  so  simple  a  deQnltlon,  It  is  clear 
that  when  a  given  conflict  reaches  a  certain 
level  of  intensity  the  constitutional  require- 
ment is  satisfied.  In  1953,  In  United  States  r. 
Bancroft,'  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  in 
construing  the  term  "war"  as  used  In  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  stated: 

"We  believe  a  finding  that  this  Is  a  time  of 
war  ...  Is  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  conflict;  the  manner  In  which  it  is  carried 
on;  the  movement  to,  and  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  American  men  and  women 
on,  the  battlefields  .  .  .;  the  casualties  In- 
volved; the  sacrifices  required;  the  drafting 
of  recruits  to  maintain  the  large  number  of 
p)ersons  in  the  military  service  .  .  .;  and  the 
tremendous  sums  being  expended.  ...**• 

Application  of  these  criteria  to  the  South- 
east Asian  conflict  reveals  that  It  qualifies 
as  a  war.  Since  1965,  over  2.500,000  Americans 
have  served  In  Southeast  Asia.  Present  troop 
strength  is  reported  at  427.000.  however  such 
strength  has  In  the  past  been  as  great  as 
543,400.  Of  these,  41,733  have  been  killed,  and 
275.724  wounded — more  casualties  than  the 
United  States  suffered  in  World  War  I.  The 
cost  of  the  war  in  terms  of  dollars  while  not 
as  saddening  Is  indeed  telling.  At  the  begln- 
mng  of  1969,  the  Defense  Department  put 
the  cost  of  the  war  at  about  $28  billion  per 
year.  To  this  date  the  war  has  cost  Ameri- 
cans $104.5  billion.*  In  1968,  over  60%  of  the 
nation's  entire  airjwwer  was  committed  to 
military  activities  in  Vietnam.'  In  addition, 
more  bomb  tonnage  has  been  dropped  In 
Southeast  Asia  than  was  dropped  on  Amer- 
ica's European  enemies  during  World  War  U. 
These  facts  have  led  at  least  one  member 
of  the  nation's  highest  military  tribunal  to 
conclude  that  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict 
is  In  fact  a  "war." ' 

n.  Lucrrs  on  the  president's  power  as  com- 
mand ER-iN-cHnw 
Having  determined  that  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict  is  a  "war"  In  the  constitu- 
tional sense.  It  follows  that  the  President's 
power  to  imtlate  or  conduct  military  activi- 
ties is  narrowly  circumscribed.  In  Youngs- 
toum  Sheet  <t  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.'  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1952  ruled  that  there  are 
only  two  sources  of  presidential  power — an 
express  grant  from  the  Constitution  Itself 
or  a  constitutionally  valid  act  of  Congress. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  demonstrate 
that  the  President  lacks  authority  to  conduct 
present,  military  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia  since  the  power  "to  declare  war"  Is  ex- 
pressly entrusted  to  Congress  and  thereby 
removed  from  the  presidential  prerogative. 
Further.  It  will  be  shown  that  Congress  has 
not  exercised  this  power  through  a  delega- 
tion to  the  President  or  otherwise. 

A.  President's  niilitary  power  under  the 
CoTistitution 

1.  Legislative  History.  Article  11,  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "The  Pres- 
ident shall  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  but 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  clause  indicates  that  the  power  so  dele- 
gated to  the  President  was  quite  limited  In 
scope.  The  Constitution  was  written  with 
the  desire  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europ)e.  The  framers  were 
aware  that  while  kings  and  princes  made 
wars,  it  was  the  people  who  paid  the  price  In 
money  and  their  lives.  Thus,  by  voice  vote, 
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the  Constitutional  Convention  refused  a  pro- 
posal to  give  the  President  the  power  to  de- 
clare war,  limiting  his  powers  Instead  to 
those  of  Commander-in-Chief.'  These  presi- 
dential powers  were  intended  to  be  substan- 
tially less  than  those  traditionally  exercised 
by  the  English  monarch.  Though  the  king 
could  declare  war  and  raise  and  regulate 
armed  forces,  the  Constitution  reserved  these 
powers  In  the  new  republic  to  Congress  alone. 
The  President's  power  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  as  "first  general 
and  admiral  of  the  confederacy."  '<>  The  Pres- 
ident was  not  to  be  vested  with  vast  war 
powers  which  could  be  exercised  arbitrarily 
and  without  check. 

The  "check"  upon  the  President's  author- 
ity was  embodied  In  Article  I.  Section  8, 
which  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  de- 
clare war."  The  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution conferred  upon  Congress  the  power 
to  "make"  war,  but  several  delegates  ob- 
jected that  this  terminology  might  lead  to 
an  interpretation  that  the  President  might 
himself  commence  a  war.  To  render  such  an 
Interpretation  Impossible,  the  draft  was 
amended  substituting  the  word  "declare."  " 
2.  Elarly  Cases.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  limltaUons  intended  by  the 
framers  In  the  few  cases  that  have  dealt  with 
the  President's  power  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  LittU  V.  Barrem,^  the  Court  held 
that  the  President  had  exceeded  his  powers 
In  ordering  the  Navy  to  seize  ships  coming 
from  French  pwrts,  since  Congress'  consent 
to  hostilities  was  limited  to  ships  going  to 
French  ports.  In  Fleming  v.  Page,''  the  Court, 
while  not  expressly  deciding  the  point,  never- 
theless addressed  Itself  to  the  scope  of  the 
President's  war-making  power.  "His  duty," 
wrote  the  Court,  "and  his  power  are  purely 
military.  As  commander-in-chief,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law  at 
his  command.  .  .  ." "  In  Ex  Parte  Milli- 
j/on,'>  the  Court  held  that  the  President's 
military  power  to  establish  military  courts 
of  general  jurisdiction  could  not  be  exer- 
cised in  areas  where  constitutionally  estab- 
lished courts  were  in  operation.  In  a  concur- 
ring opinion.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  made 
the  following  observation  pertaining  to  the 
division  of  military  poweirs  between,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches : 

"Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  de- 
clare war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This  power 
necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and 
success,  except  such  as  Interferes  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  and  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. That  p>ower  and  duty  belong  to  the 
President   as  commander-in-chief."'* 

From  the  statement  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
one  can  clearly  infer  that  neither  branch 
may  interfere  with  powers  expressly  granted 
to  the  other.  Thus,  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, may  not  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  raise,  support  and 
govern  the  armed  forces  or  to  declare  war. 

3.  History  of  Executive  Actions.  The  legis- 
lative history  and  cases  discussed  above  ap- 
pear to  suppKjrt  the  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  unilaterally  initiate  and  con- 
duct a  war.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  numerous 
Instances  of  the  President's  unilaterally 
taking  military  action,  there  would  be  little 
question  of  his  inability  to  do  so.  In  1966, 
however,  the  Dep)artment  of  State  sought. 
In  p>art,  to  justify  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  citing  125  "similar"  ac- 
tions in  which  the  President  had  ordered 
troops  into  action  or  p>osition  without  ob- 
taining prior  congressional  authorization." 
A  closer  examination  of  these  instances.  how- 
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ever,  reveals  the  dangerously  misleading  n«. 
ture  of  the  Department's  assertion. 

The  early  history  of  congressional  involve- 
ment in  military  affairs  demonstrates  that 
Congress  in  no  sense  abdicated  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  In  the  so-called  "un- 
declared war"  with  Prance  (1798-1800), 
President  Adams  felt  the  need  for  congres- 
sional authorization  to  wage  what  amounted 
to  only  a  limited  war."  A  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  congressional  role 
in  Bos  V.  Tingey,^  where  Justice  Chase  stat- 
ed, "Congress  is  empowered  to  declare  a  gen- 
eral war,  or  Oongress  may  wage  a  limited  war; 
limited  in  place,  in  object,  in  time."  •'" 

When  President  Jefferson  took  action 
against  the  Tripolltan  pirates  in  December, 
1801,  he  Instructed  the  Navy  to  protect 
Americans  but  nevertheless  restrained  the 
U.S.  forces  from  any  but  defensive  actions 
without  congressional  approval.*"  In  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  Jefferson  went  to  Congress  request- 
ing authority  to  take  offensive  measures, 
which  was  ultimately  granted.^ 

In  December,  1805,  Jefferson,  fearing  Spain 
might  violate  the  Louisiana  border,  asked 
Congress  lor  authority  to  use  appropriate 
protective  force.  The  Congress  thought  it  un- 
wise, however,  and  demurred.^ 

E^ven  the  Monroe  Administration,  which  In 
1823  boldly  announced  a  forceful  United 
States  foreign  policy,  showed  deference  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress. Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams 
mformed  the  Colombian  ambassador  that  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  military  force  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  ""by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  ultimate  decision 
of  this  question  belongs  to  the  Legislative 
Department  of  the  Government.'"  " 

While  there  are  several  Instances  of  the 
President's  sending  U.S.  forces  abroad,  at  no 
time  during  these  early  years  did  the  Pres- 
ident wage  a  war,  limited  or  otherwise,  with- 
out the  full  consent  of  Oongress.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  some  apparent 
deviations  from  the  policy  of  congressional 
participation  in  military  affairs  but  in  each 
case  Congress  vigorously  asserted  its  prerog- 
ative. In  May,  1846,  President  Polk  unllater- 
aUy  undertook  military  operations  against 
Mexico  in  response  to  what  was  arguably  an 
Invasion  of  United  States  territory.  On  Jan- 
uary 3,  1848,  the  House  of  Representatives 
declared  that  the  war  was  "unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  »  The  Congress 
was  similarly  outsp>oken  eight  years  later 
when  President  Herce  authorized  United 
States  shelling  of  Greytown,  Nicaragua.*  At 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
President  again  acknowledged  congressional 
authority  by  seeking  legislative  authcMlzation 
for  military  actions  against  Spain.  "  The  pat- 
tern of  the  formative  years  of  the  nation's 
history  is  clear — cUl  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment recognized  Congress'  sole  authority 
to  initiate  and  conduct  war. 

In  recent  years  the  President  has  acted 
more  indep>endently  than  before  In  com- 
mencing military  actions,  but  the  constitu- 
tional Import  of  these  unilateral  uses  of  force 
remains  unclear.  In  the  flrst  place,  of  the 
numerous  instances  cited  by  the  Depyartment 
of  State,  it  is  uncertain  how  many  qualify  as 
"wars"  In  the  constitutional  sense.  Secondly, 
assuming  arguendo  that  a  sufficient  numl>er 
so  qualify.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  such 
exercises  of  executive  prerogative  can  operate 
to  expand  the  presidential  p>owers  granted  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  only  conflict  of  this  century,  arguably 
instituted  by  unilateral  presidential  action, 
which  rivals  the  present  Southeast  Asia  sit- 
uation In  terms  of  duration,  costs,  and  troop 
commitment  Is  the  Korean  Conflict,  The  Ko- 
rean '"p>ollce  action,"  which  lasted  for  some 
three  years,  xUtlmately  proved  to  be  the 
fourth  largest  war  in  the  nation's  history, 
costing  some  30,000  lives  and  sooree  of  bU- 
llons  of  dollars. "  Moreover,  some  members  of 


Congress,  regarding  the  conflict  as  a  "war," 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  Its  constitutional  pro- 
priety. Senator  Robert  S.  Taft  of  Ohio,  for 
example,  stated  that  by  sending  American 
forces  to  Korea  at  his  own  discretion  and 
without  legislative  authorization,  the  Presi- 
dent had  "usuiped  power  and  violated  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Some  constitutional  theorists  have  argued 
that  a  history  of  unchallenged  executive 
practices  can  put  a  "gloss"  on  the  Constitu- 
tion— I.e.,  that  a  history  of  congressional  ac- 
quiescence In  the  exercise  of  a  power  by  the 
President  may  create  the  authority  for  that 
exercise  where  it  does  not  otherwise  exist 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
adopted  this  position  In  United  States  v. 
Midwest  Oil  Co.^  The  Court  ruled  that  the 
long-continued  practice  of  the  President, 
with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  Congress,  of 
withdrawing  certain  public  lands  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  oi)en  to  private  aqul- 
Eltlon,  operated  as  a  grant  of  Implied  i>ower 
to  the  President  to  continue  such  with- 
drawals. 

As  the  Midwest  Court  made  clear,  the  find- 
ing of  such  ImpUed  power  depended  on  the 
existence  of  a  long -continued  executive  prac- 
tice coupled  with  congressional  acquiescence. 
As  previously  observed,  the  proposition  that 
the  President  acting  unilaterally  can  take 
this  country  to  "war"  In  the  constitutional 
sense  can  be  justified  if  at  all,  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  Korean  precedent,  an  argu- 
ment which  scarcely  demonstrates  a  long- 
continued  executive  practice. 

Further,  the  Supreme  Court  itself  m 
Youngstovm  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Saivyer" 
has  virtually  abandoned  the  Midwest  hold- 
ing. Ruling  that  President  Truman's  seizure 
of  a  steel  mill  without  congressional  author- 
ity could  not  be  justified  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  previous  presidents  had  acted  similarly, 
the  Court  observed: 

"It  Is  said  that  other  Presidents  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  i)osseE- 
slon  of  private  business  enterprises  In  order 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  But  even  If  this  be 
true.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  its  exclu- 
sive constitutional  authority  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proi>er  to  carry  out  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  'In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof.'  "  " 

The  Court's  holding  seems  eminently  rea- 
sonable, for  otherwise  we  are  left  in  the  ab- 
surd pKKltlon  of  affirming  the  prop>ositlon 
that  the  President  can  Increase  his  power  by 
means  themselves  unconstitutional. 

Assuming  that  any  life  remains  in  the 
Midwest  holding,  neither  that  case  nor  any 
other  Supreme  Court  case  has  ever  held  that 
an  Implied  grant  of  pKjwer  to  the  President 
may  be  found  as  a  result  of  congressional 
acqxilescence  in  the  exercise  of  a  presidential 
pwwer  expressly  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  It  Is  doubtful  that  even 
the  rationale  of  the  Midwest  case  could  be 
applied  to  executive  exercise  of  Congress'  war 
power. 

4.  President's  Power  to  Repel  Attack.  The 
Government  has  argued,  quite  correctly,  that 
the  power  of  the  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  includes  the  f»wer  to  engage  In  hos- 
tilities, without  congressional  authorization, 
In  order  to  repel  armed  attack  against  the 
country.  At  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  wording  of  the  provision  granting  Con- 
gress the  pxjwer  to  "make"  war  was  changed 
allowing  Congress  to  "declare"  war  Instead. 
The  reason  for  the  change  was.  inter  alia, 
to  permit  the  President  to  defend  against 
attacks  on  his  own  initiative,  as  Congress 
might  be  slow  to  meet  such  an  emergency  " 
This  exception  to  the  exclusivity  of  Congress" 
power  to  declare  war  Is,  however,  narrowly 
circumscribed. 

As  previously  observed,  in  granting  the 
power  to  initiate  war  solely  to  Congress,  it 
was  the  framer"s  intention  that  a  decision  of 
such  gravity  should  be  made  only  by  the 
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representatives  of  the  people.  The  emergency 
power  of  the  President  to  rep>el  attack  must 
be  construed  In  light  of  this  primary  Intent. 
While  It  is  f)erfectly  natural  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  granted  sufficient  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  from  Irreparable  harm  In 
situations  where  the  Congress  could  not  be 
convened,  that  power  must  be  viewed  as 
temporary  only.  This  was  clearly  the  under- 
standing of  James  Madison  who  asserted 
that  Congress  retained  most  of  the  war  pow- 
er allowing  the  President  only  to  repel  at- 
tacks but  not  to  commence  war." 

Early  presidential  actions  support  Madi- 
son's Interpre'.atlon.  In  1801.  President 
Jefferson,  though  directing  the  Navy  to  take 
defensive  measures  against  TrlpoUtan  pi- 
rates, sought  and  received  a  congressional 
grant  of  authority  before  authorizing  offen- 
sive actions."  In  1805.  Jefferson,  fearing  an 
attack  by  Spain  across  the  Louisiana  border, 
asked  Congress  for  authority  to  use  appro- 
priate protective  force.  Although  his  request 
was  denied  the  fact  that  Jefferson  felt  con- 
strained to  seek  congressional  authorization 
indicates  the  narrowness  with  which  he  con- 
strued his  "defensive"  powers.^ 

B.  President's  Military  Powers  under 
Congressional  Authority 

Prom  the  above  discussion  It  is  apparent 
that  the  President  derives  no  authority  from 
the  Constitution  unilaterally  to  initiate  a 
wax.  Such  power  Is  vested  only  In  Congress. 
The  question  remains,  however,  whether 
Congress  may  to  any  extent  or  under  any 
circumstances  delegate  its  exclusive  military 
power  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,^  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Congress  may  dele- 
gate certain  of  Its  powers  to  selected  agents. 
In  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States," 
however,  the  Court  ruled  that  any  such  dele- 
gratlon  must  be  sufficiently  specific  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  powers  authorized 
and  as  to  the  circumstances  In  which  they 
may  b©  e.\erclsed. 

In  the  previous  two  sections  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  general  legal  principles  governing 
the  relationships  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  exercise  of  the  war 
powers.  Applying  these  principles,  we  now 
turn  to  an  examination  of  the  Cambodian 
Incursion  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

m.     THE     CAMBODIAN     INCURSION 

In  all  good  faith,  we  can  discern  no  poe- 
slble  legal  Justification  for  the  President's  ac- 
tions In  Cambodia.  Many  arguments  have 
been  advanced  In  favor  of  the  legality  of 
American  operations  in  Vietnam.  While  we 
find  none  of  these  persuasive  (as  shall  be 
demonstrated  below  i.  they  are  at  least  argu- 
able. One  searches  the  record  In  vain,  how- 
ever, for  any  evidence  which  supports  the 
constitutionality  of  the  President's  actions 
in  Cambodia. 

The  President.  In  his  speech  of  April  30. 
1970,  offered  at  moRt  one  Justification  for  uni- 
laterally ordering  the  incursion  Into  Cam- 
bodia— his  power  a£  Commander-in-Chief.* 
As  discussed  In  previous  sections,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  power  as  Commander-in-Chief 
to  initiate  or  conduct  a  war  save  In  the  oa«e 
of  an  armed  attack.  The  question  thus  arises 
whether  the  President's  actions  in  Cambodia 
were  in  respwnse  to  an  armed  attack.  This 
question  and  its  International  ramifications 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  later  In  this  doc- 
ument."*  SuflSoe  it  to  say  for  present  purposes 
that  since  no  military  forces  were  deployed 
from  Cambodian  sanctuaries  against  troops 
of  either  the  United  States  or  South  Vietnam 
In  a  manner  to  make  executive  action  imper- 
ative without  congresalonal  consultation,  the 
narrow  constitutional  requirements  for  uni- 
lateral presidential  acdon  were  not  satla- 
fled." 

Since    the    President    had    no    power    to 
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initiate  the  Cambodian  operation  unilateral- 
ly, his  actions  can  be  Justified  constitution- 
ally only  If  undertaken  pursuant  to  con- 
gressional authorization.  We  are  unable  to 
find  such  a  legislative  grant,  nor  has  the 
Government  to  date  suggested  one.  None  of 
the  legal  arguments,  however  weak,  advanced 
to  show  congressional  authorization  for 
Onlted  States  presence  in  Vietnam  can  be 
made  with  regard  to  our  involvement  la 
Cambodia.  For  example,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution "  In  Its  broadest  interpretation 
cannot  be  stretched  to  authorize  the  pres- 
ent incursion.  Even  assuming  arguendo  that 
the  resolution  authorizes  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam,  section  2  seems  to  limit  our 
assistance  to  members  or  protocol  states  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
a  category  that  does  not  Include  Cambodia. 
Ukewise,  Congress  has  neither  appropriated 
funds  for  military  activities  In  Cambodia  nor 
siJeclfically  authorized  troop  commitments 
there.  Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
only  congressional  consideration  of  possible 
Cambodian  activities  resulted  In  opposition 
to  such  a  commitment  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. '-' 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  It  is  most 
disturbing  that  the  President,  being  the  offi- 
cer of  government  expressly  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  faithfully  enforced,  should  so 
blatantly  Ignore  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. Such  action  can  only  serve  to  un- 
dermine confidence  In  the  President  and  to 
exacerbate  the  growing  disrespect  for  law 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

IV.     THE     VIETNAM     WAH 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  tu-guments 
made  earlier  In  this  document  establishing 
that  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam  quali- 
fies as  a  "war"  In  the  constitutional  sense." 
Nor  need  we  remake  the  arguments  relative 
to  the  consequences  resulting  from  such  a 
characterization — viz.,  that  the  President 
lacks  constitutional  power  to  Initiate  or  con- 
duct a  war  without  congressional  authori- 
zation except  In  an  emergency  situation  in 
response  to  an  armed  attack." 

Even  conceding  that  the  President's  Ini- 
tial exercise  of  military  power  in  Vietnam 
might  have  qualified  as  an  emergency  ac- 
tion, we  have  seen  that  the  authority  cre- 
ated under  such  exception  expires  when  it 
Is  first  possible  to  place  the  matter  before 
Congress."  The  President  himself  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged this  limitation  in  seeking  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  from  Congress 
in  August,  1964.  It  thus  being  impossible  to 
Justify  our  military  actions  In  Vietnam  un- 
der the  "armed  attack  exception."  the  sole 
remaining  question  Is  whether  Congress  It- 
self has  authorized  such  actions  In  any  con- 
stitutionally permissible  manner. 

A.  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
The  Executive  Branch  has  repeatedly 
claimed  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution" 
constituted  congressional  authorization  for 
the  extensive  military  operations  In  Vietnam 
Indeed,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach 
went  so  far  as  to  call  the  resolution  the 
"functional  equivalent"  of  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war."  An  examination  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  resolution,  how- 
ever, does  not  suppKjrt  this  conclusion. 

Statements  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  In  hearings  before  congressional  com- 
mittees Indicate  the  limited  nature  of  legis- 
lative Intent  with  respect  to  the  resolution. 
Senator  F*ulbrlght,  one  of  the  sponsors,  in- 
dicated that  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
wa«  "to  prevent  the  spread  of  war,  rather 
than  to  spread  It ."**  Further,  the  message 
from  President  Johnson  In  support  of  the 
oongresslonal  authorization  stated  In  part, 
"As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the  United 
States  Intends  no  rashness  and  seeks  no 
wider  Virar."  ••  The  Executive  Branch  also 
promised   that   Congress  would  not  be  Ig- 


nored after  enactment  of  the  resolution. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  declared,  "Therefore 
If  the  Southeast  Asia  situation  develops  .  .  . 
there  will  continue  to  be  close  and  continu- 
ous consultation  between  the  President  and 
Congress."  "• 

In  light  of  all  the  circumstances.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  members  of  neither  house  intended 
the  resolution  to  allow  the  President  to  en- 
gage In  an  Asian  land  war.  Senator  Brewster 
observing,  during  the  Senate  debates,  that  he 
"would  look  with  dismay  on  the  landing  of 
large  armies  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  "  asked 
Senator  Fulbrlght  If  the  resolution  would 
approve  "the  landing  of  large  American  ar- 
mies in  Vietnam  or  China.""  Senator  Ful- 
brlght replied.  "There  Is  nothing  In  the  Res- 
olution, as  I  read  it.  that  contemplates  it. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do  "^  On  the  House 
side.  Representative  Thomas  Morgan.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, stated  unequivocally.  "The  Resolution 
is  definitely  not  an  advance  declaration  of 
war.  The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  in  this  respect  will  con- 
tinue to  be  scrupulously  observed."  ^■ 

The  legislative  history  thus  demonstrates 
beyond  doubt  that  in  passing  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  declare  war  or  to  authorize  the  sustained 
large-scale  hostilities  which  have  resulted. 

B.  Ratification  by  Appropriation  of  Funds  or 

by  Congressional  Inaction 

Proponents  of  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion have  argued  that  by  appropriating  funds 
to  support  the  military  In  Vietnam,  Con- 
gress has  thereby  authorized  our  participa- 
tion In  the  war.  This  argument,  however, 
cannot  stand  under  close  scrutiny. 

Whether  a  Congressman  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  the  policy  of  the  President  in 
Southeast  Asia,  he  can  neither  morally  nor 
politically  deny  weapons,  shelter,  and  food 
to  American  soldiers  facing  daily  attack. 
Congress  la  forced  to  appropriate  money  to 
keep  American  soldiers  alive,  even  If  their 
lives  are  endangered  solely  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ecutive usurpation  of  Congress'  power  to  de- 
clare war.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  both 
by  those  who  have  supported  the  President's 
policy  and  by  those  who  have  opposed  it.  Sen- 
ators Richard  Russell,"  Sam  Ervln,!"  Joseph 
Clark,"  Peter  Domlulck,^"  Bourke  Hlcken- 
looper,-'  and  Representative  Paul  Flndley '* 
have  all  recognized  that  Congress  had  no 
choice  but  to  protect  the  lives  of  soldiers  al- 
ready In  the  field.  In  addition,  before  passing 
a  Vietnam  appropriations  bill  In  March,  1966, 
numerous  Congressmen  and  Senators  indi- 
cated that  their  votes  were  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  authorizing  large-scale  military  es- 
calation." 

Ratification  by  appropriation  is  also  con- 
stitutionally Impermissible  for  another  rea- 
son. In  Greene  v.  McElroy:^  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  1959,  stated  that  where  executive 
action  is  of  dubious  constitutionality,  it  Is 
not  sufficient  to  argue  that  Congress  has 
Impliedly  ratified  the  action  by  appropriating 
money.  ExpUclt  ratification  Is  necessary  to 
Insure:  "careful  and  purposeful  considera- 
tion by  those  responsible  for  enacting  and 
Implementing  our  laws.  Without  explicit 
action  by  lawmakers,  decisions  of  great  con- 
stitutional Import  and  effect  would  be  rele- 
gated by  default  to  administrators  who, 
under  our  system  of  government,  are  not  en- 
dowed with  authority  to  decide  them."  " 

Thus,  appropriation  of  funds  to  keep 
American  soldiers  alive  constitutes  neither 
congressional  approval  of  the  President's 
policy  nor,  even  if  such  approval  were  In- 
tended, the  necessary  explicit  ratification  of 
the  President's  action  required  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  above  principles  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  argument  that  ratlfl- 
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cation  of  presidential  actions  In  Vietnam 
may  be  implied  from  congressional  acquies- 
cence. Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  ratification  cannot  be  implied  from  the 
affirmative  act  of  appropriation,  a  fortiori, 
congressional  inaction  cannot  be  construed 
as  constituting  the  necessary  ratification. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer '* 
supports  this  conclusion.  Holding  that  presi- 
dential seizure  of  a  steel  mill  could  not  be 
Justified  on  grounds  that  previous  Chief 
Executives  had  taken  similar  actions  without 
congressional  approval,  the  Court  concluded 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  disapprove  the 
former  exercises  of  presidential  power  In  no 
way  reduced  Congress'  "exclusive  constitu- 
tional authority"  in  the  field. 

Part  Two:  Questions  Under  International 

Law 

i.  cambodia 

A.  Collective  self-defense  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

1.  Definition  of  "Armed  Attack."  Under 
International  law,  the  legal  Justification  for 
the  incursion  of  United  States  forces  Into 
Cambodia  was  presented  In  a  letter  of  May 
5,  1970.  from  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador  Charles  Yost,  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Cotincll."  The  letter  states 
that  the  United  States  action  in  Cambodia 
was  taken  as  a  measure  of  "collective  self- 
defense."  "  In  essence,  this  same  Justification 
has  been  employed  to  explain  all  United 
States  military  actions  In  Vietnam.  It  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  March,  1966,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Memorandum  on  the  legality 
of  United  States  participation  In  the  defense 
of  Vietnam."^ 

It  Is  Important,  then,  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  concept  of  "collective  self- 
defense"  as  embodied  In  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.*  Article  51  consti- 
tutes an  exception  to  the  basic  Article  2(4) 
obligation  of  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  "refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force."  It  states  In 
part:  "nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall 
imptalr  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

Military  action  taken  In  "self-defense" 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  Article  51  excep- 
tion results  In  a  prima  facie  violation  of  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the  Charter.  The 
invocation  of  self-defense  as  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  force  depends  on  the  satis- 
faction of  two  preconditions."  The  threshold 
question  Is  whether  an  "armed  attack"  oc- 
curred. The  following  argument  demonstrates 
that  no  credible  claim  of  actual,  physical 
armed  attack  on  allied  forces  In  'Vietnam 
was  asserted;  and  that,  assuming  arguendo 
that  the  threat  of  an  armed  attack  would 
qualify  as  an  "armed  attack"  under  Article 
51,  the  military  movements  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Cambodia  merely  raised 
the  possibility  of  an  attack,  a  possibility  so 
remote  In  time  and  so  contingent  on  fortune 
as  to  fall  outside  the  meaning  of  a  "threat 
of  armed  attack." 

President  Nixon  described  that  attack  In 
his  televised  address  to  the  Nation  on  April 
30,  1970,  as  follows: 

"North  Vietnam  In  the  last  two  weeks  has 
stripped  away  all  pretense  of  resfiectlng  the 
sovereignty  or  neutrality  of  Cambodia.  Thou- 
sands of  their  soldiers  are  Invading  the  coun- 
try from  the  sanctuaries.  They  are  encir- 
cling the  capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  Coming 
from  these  sanctuaries  as  you  see  here,  they 
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had  moved  Into  Cambodia  and  are  encircling 
the  capital. 

".  .  .  (I ]f  the  enemy  effort  succeeds,  Cam- 
bodia would  become  a  vast  enemy  staging 
area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam  along  600  miles  of  frontier:  a  ref- 
uge where  enemy  troops  could  return  from 
combat  without  fear  of  retaliation."  " 

Apparently,  the  attack  to  which  the  Presl- 
ident  referred  was  the  Increasingly  inten- 
sive strife  between  Cambodian  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  The  Joint  United  States- 
South  Vietnamese  response  involved  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  a  defeat  of  the  Government 
In  Phnom  Penh.  The  President  confirmed 
this  view  In  a  later  portion  of  his  speech: 

"But  the  aid  we  will  provide  will  be  lim- 
ited for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Cambodia 
to  defend  its  neutrality  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  It  an  active  belligerent  on 
one  side  or  the  other."  ™ 

Ambassador  Yost's  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  refers  to  base  areas 
maintained  for  five  years  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  Cambodia  for  purposes  of  conduct- 
ing military  operations  against  South  Viet- 
nam.™ The  letter  Identifies  the  developments 
which  triggered  United  States  action  as  the 
expansion  by  the  North  Vietnamese  of  the 
perimeters  of  the  base  areas,  the  expulsion 
of  any  remaining  Cambodian  presence  in 
those  areas,  the  linking  of  the  base  areas  Into 
a  continuous  chain  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese border,  and  the  extension  of  the 
bases  deeper  Into  Cambodian  territory .''*  The 
letter  asserts  that  North  Vietnamese  forces 
were  massing  In  those  areas  in  preparation 
for  attacks  against  South  Vietnam."'' 

When  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
originally  drafted  an  "armed  attack"  was 
generally  understood  as  actlon(&)  through 
which  a  state  sought  the  initiative  by  the 
violet  exercise  of  physical  power."  Since  then, 
some  have  argued  for  an  expanded  concept 
to  include  a  military  process  rather  than  a 
single,  hostile,  offensive  event."  The  Depart- 
ment of  State's  1966  Memorandum  espoused 
this  broadened  concept.  Sp>eclfically,  the 
Memorandum  argues  that  the  concept  of  an 
"armed  attack"  Included  the  processes  of  ex- 
ternally supported  subversion,  clandestine 
provision  of  arms.  Infiltration  of  armed  per- 
sonnel, and  Introduction  of  regular  units  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  Into  South  Viet- 
nam."™ Assuming  arguendo  that  the  Memo- 
randum's much  criticized™  position  Is  valid. 
Ambassador  Yost's  letter  to  the  Security 
Council  is  Justification  of  the  Cambodian  In- 
cursion further  broadens  the  concept  of 
"armed  attack." 

In  effect,  the  Yost  letter ""  defines  an 
"armed  attack"  In  two  extremely  expansive 
senses.  First,  It  views  the  enlargement  and 
extension  of  military  staging  areas  as  falling 
within  the  concept  of  an  "armed  attack."  In 
light  of  reports  from  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
President's  address  Indicating  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia had  the  apparent  objective  of  Isolating 
or  overthrowing  the  Government  In  Phnom 
Penh,"  the  current  American  military  re- 
sponse app)ears  designed  to  minimize  the 
threat  to  th»  existence  of  the  Cambodian 
Government.  Certainly  the  use  of  all  of  Cam- 
bodia as  a  base  of  operations  against  Viet- 
nam would  Increase  the  strength  and  flexibil- 
ity of  North  Vietnamese  operations.  How- 
ever, It  strains  both  language  and  credulity 
to  oonslder  the  enlargement  of  a  base  of  op- 
erations an  "armed  attack."  More  plausibly, 
North  Vietnamese  activity  In  Cambodia  con- 
stituted an  effort  to  facilitate  the  threat  of 
an  "armed  attack."  This  Is  the  second  sense 
In  which  the  Yost  letter  expands  the  con- 
cept. For  the  threat  foreseen  Is  sufficiently 
distant  in  time  as  to  render  meaningless  any 
attempt  to  equate  the  "threat  of  armed  at- 
tack" with  an  "armed  attack"  as  deflned  un- 
der Article  61.  The  following  answer  by  Presi- 


dent Nixon  to  a  reporter's  question  at  the 
President's  press  conference  Indloatee  the 
time  at  which  the  Administration  considered 
the  threat  would  materialize: 

Q.  On  April  20,  you  said  Vietnamlzatlon 
was  going  so  well  that  you  could  pull  150,000 
American  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  Then  you 
turned  around  only  10  days  later  and  said 
that  Vietnamlzatlon  was  so  badly  threatened 
you  were  sending  troops  Into  Cambodia. 
Would  you  explain  this  app>arent  contradic- 
tion to  us? 

A.  Well.  I  explained  It  In  my  sp)eech  of 
April  20,  as  you  vrill  recall,  because  then  I 
said  that  Vletnamlzation  was  going  so  well 
that  we  could  bring  150,000  out  by  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  regardless  of  the  progress 
In  the  Paris  talks  and  the  oither  criteria  that 
I  had  mentioned. 

But  I  also  had  warned  at  that  time  that 
Increased  enemy  action  In  Laos,  In  Cam- 
bodia, as  well  as  In  Vietnam  was  something 
that  we  had  noted  and  that  if  I  had  indi- 
cated and  if  I  found  that  that  increased 
enemy  action  would  jeopardize  the  remaining 
forces  who  would  be  in  Vietnam  after  we  had 
withdraum  150,000, 1  would  take  strong  action 
to  deal  vHth  it. 

I  found  that  the  action  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  in  Cambodia  would  leave  the 
240,000  Americans  who  would  be  there  a  year 
from,  now  without  many  covibat  troops  to 
help  defend  them  would  leave  them  in  an 
untenable  position.  Thafs  why  I  had  to 
act." 

Appwrently,  the  United  States  crossed  an 
International  boundary  and  employed  armed 
force  In  response  to  a  threat  which,  by  Its 
own  admission,  would  not  materialize  for  at 
least  one  year.  Attempting  to  Justify  pre- 
emptive actions  exclusively  In  terms  of  an 
incipient  threat  does  violence  to  the  clear 
meaning  of  Article  51.  Furthermore,  such  an 
overly  broad  definition  of  what  constitutes 
an  armed  attack  eliminates  the  distinction 
between  the  concepts  of  armed  attack  and 
self-defense.  A  defensive  measure  taken  In 
anticipation  of  an  attack  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  country  or  force  under  attack  as  an 
armed  attack  necessitating  self-defense 
measures.*^  To  define  self-defense  In  such  a 
way  as  to  legally  entitle  the  aggressor  to  In 
turn  respond  In  self-defense  Is  to  destroy  the 
legal  Justification  for  self-defense  embodied 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter.** 

Quite  clearly,  the  concept  of  "armed  at- 
tack" cannot  be  woodenly  or  mechanically 
applied.  An  armed  attack  is  properly  differ- 
entiated from  other  forms  of  hostile  behav- 
ior. Safeguards  designed  to  deal  with  both 
types  of  unauthorized  intervention  have 
been  Incorporated  in  various  treaty  Instru- 
ments. For  example,  the  distinction  exists  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Sutes, "  which.  In  Article  25,  differentiates 
unequlvocably  between  an  armed  attack  and 
other  forms  of  aggression.  The  distinction  Is 
also  found  In  Articles  3  and  6  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  of 
1947,  •"  in  the  North-Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949, 
"  In  the  Warsaw  Treaty  of  1955  •>  and  In  the 
United  States-Japanese  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  of  1960.  *  All  these 
treaties  refer  only  to  "armed  attack"  while 
8F>ecifically  noting  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Interestingly,  Article  2  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  »•  (SEATO)  also  carefully  distin- 
guishes between  armed  attack  and  subversive 
activity  directed  from  without:  Article  4(1) 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty  covers  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack";  while  Article  4(2) 
covers  threats  "In  any  way  other  than  by 
armed  attack"  or  "by  any  other  fact  or  situa- 
tion which  might  endanger  the  i>eace  of  the 
area."  This  distinction  has  been  propounded 
consistently  In  treaty  Instruments  drafted 
after  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  many  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  pjaxty.  Conse- 
quentiy.  It  would  appear  that  Article  51  has 
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always  been  understood  to  embody  a  narrow 
construction  of  "armed  attack."  *^  The  poel- 
Uon  taken  by  the  President,  as  Justified  In 
the  Yost  letter,  conflicts  with  that  construc- 
tion. 

The  latent  threat  of  hostile  action 
launched  from  a  neighboring  state  has  not 
traditionally  Justified  resort  to  armed  force 
In  preemptive  self-defense.  *"  Two  examples 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  p>olnt. 

The  "Caroline."  an  American  vessel  used 
for  supplies  and  communication  In  a  Cana- 
dian Insurrection,  was  boarded  In  an  Amer- 
ican port  at  midnight  by  an  armed  group 
acting  under  the  orders  of  a  British  officer. 
The  boarding  party  set  the  vessel  afire  and 
let  it  drift  over  Niagara  Palis.  The  U.S.  pro- 
test resulted  ultimately  In  an  apology  by 
tiord  Ashburton.  the  British  Special  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  States.  In  a  note  of 
reply  of  August  6,  1842,  Secretary  of  State 
Webster  stated : 

"jRlespect  for  the  Inviolable  character  of 
the  territory  of  Independent  states  Is  the 
most  essential  foundation  of  civUizailon.  .  .  . 
Undoubtedly  It  Is  Just.  that,  while  It  U  ad- 
mitted that  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
great  law  of  self-defense  do  exist,  those  ex- 
ceptions should  be  confined  to  cases  In  which 
the  'necessity  of  that  self-defense  Is  Instant, 
overwhelming,  and  leaving  no  choice  of 
means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation'."  " 

More  recently,  in  the  Nurnberg  trial  of 
War  Criminals,  the  court  dealt  with  the  de- 
fense, "that  Germany  wsis  compelled  to  at- 
tack Norway  to  forestall  an  allied  Invasion, 
and  her  action  was  therefore  preventive."  The 
Tribunal  said: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  preventive 
action  In  foreign  territory  Is  Justified  only  In 
case  of  'an  Instant  and  overwhelming  neces- 
sity for  self-defense,  leaving  no  choice  of 
means  and  no  moment  of  deliberation."  .  .  . 
From  all  this  [evidence  as  to  German  belief 
regarding  an  allied  attack  on  Norway]  It  Is 
clear  that  when  the  plans  for  an  attack  on 
Norway  were  being  made  they  were  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  an  Imminent 
allied  landing,  but.  at  the  most,  that  they 
might  prevent  an  allied  occupation  at  some 
future  date.  ...  In  the  light  of  all  the  avail- 
able evidence  It  Is  Impossible  to  accept  the 
contention  that  the  Invasions  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  were  defensive  and  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Tribunal  they  were  acts  of  aggres- 
sive war."  •• 

Furthermore,  the  assertion  of  a  claim  of 
collective  self-defense  Is  primarily  the  right 
of  the  victim  state,  and  not  of  the  would-be 
protector.*  Collective  self-defense  Involves 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  request  assistance  In 
Ita  defense.  It  differs  fundamentally  from 
any  contention  that  third  party  nations  have 
a  discretionary  right  to  intervene  by  force  In 
conflicts  between  other  countries."  Assum- 
ing arguendo  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
launched  some  sort  of  "armed  attack,"  either 
In  the  traditional  sense  or  In  the  loose,  ex- 
pansive sense  articulated  In  the  Yost  letter. 
the  question  of  determining  the  victim  of 
such  an  attack  remains.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese activity  which,  according  to  the  United 
States  argument,  constituted  an  "armed  at- 
tack" Involved  the  enlarging  of  staging  and 
supply  areas  within  Cambodia,  troop  move- 
ment In  the  direction  of  Phnom  Penh  but 
within  Cambodia,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
eventual  threat  by  North  Vietnamese  forces 
within  Cambodia  to  remaining  United  States 
units  In  South  Vietnam.*'  On  these  facts.  It 
is  clear  that  the  asserted  depredations  of 
North  Vietnamese  main  force  units  were  di- 
rected against  Cambodia.  If  a  victim  need 
be  found,  (and  for  purposes  of  properly  In- 
voking the  Justification  of  self-defense  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter  a  victim 
must  exist),"  It  U  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment of  Premier  Lon  Nol. 
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On  these  facts,  the  only  state  which  could 
have  claimed  to  be  acting  In  self-defense  was 
Cambodia.  There  Is  no  Indication  however, 
that  Cambodia  asserted  a  claim  of  self- 
defense.  Even  If  CBLinbodla  had  asserted 
a  claim  of  self-defense,  the  United 
States.  under  the  concept  of  self- 
defense  embodied  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  could  not  legally  have 
Joined  in  an  action  of  collective  self-defense. 
For.  under  the  Charter,  the  right  of  self- 
defense  does  not  extend  to  a  state  which 
seeks  to  associate  itself  In  the  defense  of  a 
state  acting  In  self-defense."  However,  the 
United  States  did  not  Invoke  the  doctrine  of 
collective  self-defense  in  conjunction  with 
South  Vietnam,"**  whlcti  was  not  In  this  In- 
stance a  victim  of  any  "armed  attack."  the 
tenuous  Justifications  in  the  Yost  letter  not- 
withstanding. 

2.  Proportionality.  The  second  precondi- 
tion necessary  for  the  Justification  of  the  use 
of  armed  force  in  self-defense  under  Article 
51  Is  that  the  response  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  attack.""  A  disproportionate  response 
to  a  situation  which  validly  requires  self- 
defense  will  transform  an  otherwise  Justifi- 
able exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense 
Into  an  act  of  aggression.'"  The  application 
of  this  standard  to  th6  allied  thrusts  Into 
Cambodia  reflects  the  basic  flaw  In  labelling 
North  Vietnamese  activities  In  Cambodia  an 
armed  attack  on  Vietnam  or  allied  forces 
therein.  The  only  military  operations  against 
which  the  propwrtlonallty  of  the  allied  incur- 
sion can  be  measured  are  the  expansion  of 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  and  the  concur- 
rent attacks  on  Cambodian  forces  by  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  Such  measurements 
would  be  difficult  to  make  as  they  turn  on 
factual  determinations  not  readily  available. 
But  the  standard  of  prop>ortlonallty  cannot 
be  applied  In  this  case  as  the  nations  using 
armed  force  under  the  right  of  collective 
self-defense  were  not  the  objects  of  an  armed 
attack. 

Ambassador  Yost's  letter  states  that  "North 
Vietnam  has  steppted  up  guerrilla  actions  Into 
South  Vietnam  and  Is  concentrating  Its  main 
forces  In  these  base  areas  In  pre{>aratlon  for 
further  massive  attacks  into  South  Viet- 
nam." "■  This  factual  assertion  is  not  re- 
flected in  President  Nixon's  address  of  Apn^l 
30  or  subsequent  press  conference  of  May  9. 
The  President  Indicated  that  he  was  re- 
sponding to  the  threat  which  would  exist  to 
United  States  forces  following  another  with- 
drawal of  150.000  men  should  North  Viet- 
namese forces  succeed  In  consolidating  their 
position  in  Cambodia  through  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  Premier  Lon  Nol  or  by 
a  severe  limitation  of  its  p)ower."»  Without 
dwelling  on  this  rather  crucial  dlscrep>ancy. 
one  cannot  seriously  say  that  the  Incursion 
Into  Cambodia  of  at  least  50.000  allied  troopts 
on  six  fronts  with  accompanying  air  sup- 
port."^ a  flotilla  of  140  gunboats  '"<  and  a 
one-hundred  mile  allied  blockade  of  the 
Cambodian  coastline.''"  was  a  proportionate 
response  of  self-defense  to  "stepp)ed  up  guer- 
rilla actions."  '"  the  only  alleged  new  military 
action  emanating  from  Cambodia  against 
South  Vietnam. 

B.  The  neutrality  of  Cambodia 

As  President  Nixon  affirmed  in  his  address 
of  April  30.  the  United  States  acknowledged 
Cambodian  neutrality.''*  Resp>ect  for  that 
neutrality  was  assured  by  a  diplomatic  note 
during  the  Johnson  administration "°  and 
wsis  reiterated  on  numerous  occasions  by  re- 
peated demands  that  North  Vietnam  respect 
the  neutrality  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
Cambodia.'" 

Generally,  a  neutral  state  must  remain  im- 
partial while  the  belligerent  state  must  re- 
spect the  neutral's  Impartiality.'"  The  bel- 
ligerent must  also  respwct  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  neutral  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  neutral  state  is  obligated  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  its  territory  for  the  launch- 


ing of  attacks  by  one  belligerent  upon  an- 
other."' While  a  state  may  disregard  viola- 
tions of  Its  territorial  Integrity,  a  neutral 
state  has  the  duty  to  protest  such  violations, 
because  failure  to  do  so  would  offend  Its  duty 
to  maintain  Impartiality."'  However,  the 
breach  of  neutrality  by  either  a  belligerent 
state  or  a  neutral  state  does  not  terminate 
neutral  status."^  Only  a  declaration  of  war  or 
hostilities  amounting  to  acts  of  war  by  one  ol 
the  parties  will  have  that  effect."" 

The  Administration  argues  that  North 
Vietnamese  forces  have  violated  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Cambodia  and  that  they 
have  utilized  Cambodia  as  a  base  for  mili- 
tary operations  against  South  Vietnam.'"' 
Certainly,  these  actions  constitute  a  breach 
by  North  Vietnam  of  Cambodian  neutrality. 
But  they  do  not  terminate  Cambodia's 
neutral  status.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment, albeit  unsuccessful,  to  keep  its  terri- 
tory free  of  armed  Viet  Cong  troops."* 
Hence  under  traditional  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  the  movement  of  American 
forces  Into  Camtwdta  Is  Itself  a  violation  of 
that  state's  neutrality  unless  some  further 
Justification  can  be  shown 

The  argument  that  Cambodia  ratified  the 
American  action  after  It  had  taken  place  Is 
not  p>er8uasive.  In  fact,  two  members  of  the 
Cambodian  government  made  an  initial  pro- 
test.'" Clearly,  the  joint  U.S.-South  Viet- 
namese Incursion  constituted  a  fundamental 
breach  of  Cambodian  neutrality  which  could 
not  later  be  rectified  by  acquiescence,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Cambodian  government 
had  little  choice  but  to  acquiesce.  Nor  does 
the  argument  that  the  areas  subjected  to 
Invasion  were  no  longer  under  the  effective 
political  control  of  Cambodia  Justify  the 
incursion.  Tlie  political  and  mlliSary  realities 
do  not  diminish  In  law  the  rights  of  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  territorial  integrity 
and  neutrality.  Otherwise,  one  might  argue 
that  South  Vietnam  could  claim  no  rights 
over  Viet  Cong-held  portions  of  its  own 
territory.  The  argument  that,  under  general 
principles  of  international  law  and  particu- 
larly neutrality.  Cambodia's  failure  to  rep>el 
the  North  Vietnamese  presence  Justified  the 
allied  Incursions  Into  a  neutral  country 
must  fail  In  view  of  the  treaty  obligation, 
under  Article  33(1)  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  first  of  all  seek  a  solution  of  dis- 
putes, other  than  an  armed  attack,  by  peace- 
ful means. 
C.    Rights    and    obligations    under    SEATO 

The  Administration  did  not  attempt  to 
justify  Its  policy  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO).  The 
reluctance  to  invoke  the  SEATO  commit- 
ment is  understandable  since  a  colorable 
c&se  for  the  Camibodlan  incursion  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty  cannot  be  made. 

At  the  outset,  the  SEATO  Treaty  obligates 
the  signatories  to  uphold  the  United  Nations 
Charter.'*  As  demonstrated  above.  United 
States  actions  In  Cambodia  are  violative  of 
that  document,  and  therefore  violative  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  as  well.  I  pursued  further,  the 
inquiry  discloses  other  damaging  discrepan- 
cies, rirst.  the  treaty  speaks  of  meeting  "the 
common  danger  In  accordance  with  its  [each 
country's)  constitutional  processes.""'  Thus, 
any  action  taken  in  violation  of  such  consti- 
tutional processes,  as  argued  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  constitutional  Issues  above.  Is  per 
se  Invalid  under  the  treaty.  Secondly,  the 
SEATO  Treaty  creates  certain  obligations  in 
the  event  a  {»rty  is  the  victim  of  an  "armed 
attack."  In  Articles  4(1)  and  4(2),  the  treaty 
carefully  establishes  a  distinction  between 
an  "armed  attack"  and  "subversive  activities 
directed  from  outside."  As  pointed  out  above, 
the  thesis  that  an  "armed  attack."  to  which 
the  United  States  could  legally  respond,  oc- 
curred, cannot  be  sustained.  The  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  himself  cau- 


tioned that  the  treaty  language  would  not 
support  the  contention  that  "any  country 
which  feels  It  Is  being  threatened  by  subver- 
sive activities  in  another  country  Is  free  to 
use  armed  force  against  that  country."  '=" 
The  SEATO  Treaty  expressly  requires,  more- 
over, that  the  p>artles  consult  before  taking 
any  action  to  meet  the  common  danger  posed 
by  such  outside  subversion .'»  The  United 
States  made  no  effort  to  consult  with  the 
SEATO  allies  prior  to  taking  action  In  Cam- 
bodia. More  important,  the  failure  to  obtain 
Cambodian  consent  or  act  in  response  to  a 
Cambodian  Invitation  resulted  In  a  direct, 
unequivocal  violation  of  Article  4(3).  Cam- 
bodia having  been  designated  a  state  within 
the  scope  of  Article  4  by  the  September  1954 
Protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty."*  The  Cam- 
bodian Incursion,  demonstratably  violative  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  could  hardly  have  been 
Justified  under  it. 

D.  The  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  analogous  situations 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
Cambodia  is  Inconsistent  with  the  position 
propounded  by  the  United  States  In  the  p>ast. 
When  confronted  with  similar  types  of  action 
initiated  by  other  states,  United  States 
spokesmen  In  the  United  Nations  have  con- 
sistently condemned  unilateral  attacks  di- 
rected across  national  borders  in  pursuit  of 
foreign  troopw  using  foreign  soil  as  sanctu- 
aries. 

1.  Tunisia,  1957.  For  example,  in  1957, 
French  forces  operating  in  Algeria  attacked 
Sakiet-Sidl-Youssef  In  Tunisia,  then  being 
used  as  a  sanctuary  and  staging  area  by 
Algerian  revolutionary  forces.  The  United 
States  publicly  expressed  concern  about  the 
incident  and  the  Department  of  State  sum- 
moned the  French  Ambassador  to  explain  the 
French  action.'"  The  official  French  explana- 
tion markedly  parallels  the  stated  U.S.  ob- 
jective In  Cambodia,  to  destroy  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries, staging  and  supply  bases  used  by 
guerrilla  forces  for  raids  Into  Algeria. 

2.  Yemen,  1964.  In  1964  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson, speaking  in  the  Security  Council, 
condemned  a  British  bombing  attack  on 
Hablr  In  Yemen  which  was  undertaJten  in 
response  to  Yemeni  attacks  against  the  Brit- 
ish Protectorate  of  Aden."" 

3.  Middle  East.  During  the  course  of  the 
ongoing  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  expressed,  in 
the  United  Nations  and  in  other  forums, 
negativo  reactions  ranging  from  concern  to 
condemnation  of  Israeli  attacks  upon  Arab 
guerrilla  sanctuaries  In  other  Arab  coun- 
tries."' The  Israeli  raids  were  designed  to 
accomplish  the  dual  objectives  of  reprisal 
and  destruction  of  guerrilla  sanctuaries  and 
staging  bases. 

ITie  American  Incursion  Into  Cambodia 
hardly  lends  credence  to  the  aforementioned 
expressions  of  dismay,  much  less  to  any  fu- 
ture United  States  attempts  to  limit  the  use 
of  armed  force  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  throughout  the  world.  The  Cambodian 
affair  Invites  cynicism  toward  subsequent 
United  States  efforts  to  encourage  respect 
for  law  in  the  conduct  of  International 
affairs. 

While  p>atently  Illegal  In  themselves,  the 
allied  Incursions  Into  Cambodia  also  com- 
pound to  the  prolonged  violation  of  inter- 
national law  by  the  massive  military  presence 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

n.    VIETNAM 

A.  Collective  self-defense  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

The  Department  of  State  Memorandtim  '* 
justified  United  States  action  In  Vietnam  as 
collective  self-defense  In  response  to  an 
"armed  attack;"  as  noted  above,  the  concept 
of  "armed  attack"  should  be  construed  nar- 
rowly to  restrict  the  right  of  self-defense  to 
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Instances  "when  the  necessity  for  action"  is 
"instant,  overwhelming  and  leaves  no  choice 
of  means,  and  no  moment  for  delibera- 
tions." "" 

But  the  Memorandum's  description  of  the 
"armed  attack"  fails  to  meet  the  standard 
embodied  In  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Long-smoldering  conditions  of  un- 
rest, subversion  and  Infiltration  described  In 
the  Memorandum,  continued  over  a  p>erlod 
of  ten  years  In  South  Vietnam.  Under  Article 
33(1)  of  the  Charter,  the  United  States  was 
required  to  "first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  inquiry  ...  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice."  Equally  telling 
is  the  Mansfield  Report  which  indicates  that 
prior  to  1965,  Infiltration  from  North  Viet- 
nam "was  confined  primarily  to  political 
leaders  and  military  leadership,"  though,  by 
1962.  "United  States  Military  Advisors  and 
service  forces  In  South  Vietnam  totaled  ap- 
proximately 10,000  men."'*'  Apparently.  De- 
partment of  Defense  figures  Indicate  that 
there  were  only  400  North  Vietnamese  troope 
in  South  Vietnam  in  March,  1965.'-'"  Large 
numbers  of  North  VIenamese  troopw  infil- 
trated into  South  Vietnam  only  after  the 
United  States  intervened  In  1965  to  prevent 
the  collapjse  of  the  Saigon  government: 

"U.S.  combat  troops  In  strength  arrive  at 
that  point  In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Saigon  authorities.  The  Vletcong  counter- 
response  was  to  increase  their  military  ac- 
tivity with  forces  strengthened  by  Intensified 
local  recruitment  and  infiltration  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  With  the  change  In 
the  composition  of  opposing  forces,  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  also  changed  sharply."'^ 

Because  the  sequence  of  events  in  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  construed  to  be  an 
"armed  attack"  under  the  criteria  outlined 
above,  the  United  States  could  not  rely  on 
collective  self-defense  to  Justify  its  position. 

B.  The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 

1.  Election  Provisions.  In  justifying  South 
Vietnam's  refusal  to  Implement  the  election 
provision  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  the 
Department  of  State's  Memorandum  states 
that : 

"The  South  Vietnamese  Government's  fail- 
ure to  engage  in  consultations  In  1955.  with 
a  view  to  holding  elections  In  1956.  Involved 
no  breach  of  obligation.  The  conditions  in 
North  Vietnam  during  that  period  were  such 
as  to  make  Impossible  any  free  and  meaning- 
ful expression  of  popular  will."  *** 

But  the  alleged  repression  of  the  popular 
will  In  either  North  or  South  Vietnam  coiild 
not,  under  the  Accords,  entitle  either  regime 
to  refuse  to  plan  and  consult  about  the  elec- 
tions for  vmlficatlon.  Between  July  1966  and 
July  1956.  the  two  regimes  were  obligated  to 
consult  In  order  to  determine  the  framework 
for  the  elections:  South  Vietnam  would  have 
been  free  to  demand  whatever  safeguards  it 
considered  necessary  for  proper  elections.  '** 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  en- 
couraged the  Saigon  govertunent  to  avcrid 
consultation,  it  breached  its  duty  under  Ar- 
ticle 27  of  the  Cease-fire  Agreement,  as  a 
"successor"  to  France,  to  ensure  the  observ- 
ance of  Its  provisions.  The  United  States 
status  as  a  "successor"  to  France  under  the 
Agreement  derived  from  the  Department  of 
State  Memorandum's  claim  that  Articles  16 
and  17  Justified  the  Introduction  of  United 
States  miUtary  personnel,  arms  and  equip- 
ment Into  South  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
could  claim  the  protection  of  Articles  16  and 
17  only  as  a  "successor"  to  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  French. 

2.  Articles  16  and  17.  The  Memorandum 
also  contends  that  intensified  communist 
aggression  In  late  1961  Justified  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  number  of  military  personnel 
and  typ>es  of  equipment  introduced  Into 
South  Vietnam.  But  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  (ICC),  in  a  Sp>©clal  Report 
prepared  by  the  Indian-Canadian  majority. 
sp>eclflc&Uy  rejected  the  claim  that  increased 


aid  was  p>ermlsslble  for  South  Vietnamese 
self-defense.  The  Report  referred  to  the 
"Geneva  Agreement  .  .  .  and  the  obligations 
resulting  therefrom,"  and  added  that: 

"The  Commission  concludes  that  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  has  violated  Articles  16 
and  17  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  In  receiving 
the  Increased  mllitjary  aid  .  .  .  [and  that] 
the  establishment  of  a  UJ5.  Military  Assis- 
tance Advisory  Command  In  South  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  U.S.  military  pjersonnel  .  .  .  amounts 
to  a  factual  military  alliance,  which  Is  pro- 
hibited under  Art.  19  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment." '» 

C.  Reprisals  of  1965 

The  guerrilla  attacks  on  Plelku  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1965,  marked  the  beginning  of  active 
United  States  war  actions  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  extension  of  these  actions  to  North 
Vietnam.  However,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
describe  such  war  actions  as  collective  self- 
defense.  They  were  officially  explained  as  re- 
prlsEils.  Terming  the  attacks  near  Plelku.  in 
which  7  Americans  were  klUed  and  109 
wounded,  provocations.  President  Johnson 
ainnounced  that  ".  .  .  retaliatory  [air]  at- 
tacks against  barracks  and  staging  areas 
.  .  .  In  North  Vietnam  [were]  today 
[launched]  In  response  to  [these]  provoca- 
tions ordered  and  directed  by  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime."'" 

Reprisals  Involving  the  use  of  armed  force 
violate  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
Security  Council  condemnation  of  British 
raids  against  Yemen  in  April  1964.  In  re- 
prisal for  Yemeni  attacks  against  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Aden,  generally  illustrates 
the  U.N.  position.  Moreover.  Ambassador  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson  emphasized  at  the  time  United 
States  disapproval  of  "retaliatory  raids, 
wherever  they  occur  and  by  whoever  they 
are  committed."'*' 

Under  the  Charter,  the  U.S.  reprisals  were 
also  Illegal  in  two  other  respects.  First,  they 
were  not  directed  against  insurgent  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  which  staged  the  attack  on 
Plelku.  but  against  North  Vietnam.  Second, 
massive  bombing  raids  were  totally  dispro- 
portionate to  the  original  attacks  which  they 
were  supposedly  responded.  The  air  raids 
vastly  exceeded  the  force  or  destruction  of  the 
attacks  near  Plelku  and  resulted  in  the  es- 
calation of  the  previous  conflict  Into  a  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Finally  the  IOC  rejected  the  arguments 
promulgated  in  Justification  of  the  Ameri- 
can reprisals.  On  February  13.  1965,  an  IOC 
Sp)eclal  Report  written  by  the  Indian-Polish 
majority  advised  the  Oo-Chalrmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  that  U.S.  military  actions 
against  the  North  on  February  7  and  Fe*>- 
ruary  8.  1965,  "Indicated  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement."'*" 

D.  Duties  and  Rights  under  SEATO 
SEATO  provlslans  do  not  allow,  much  less 
obligate,  the  United  States  to  commit  thou- 
sands of  troopjs  to  South  Vietnam.  First,  un- 
der Articles  1  and  6  of  SEATO.  any  acUon  in 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  can- 
not be  justified  under  SEATO  since  those  ar- 
ticles pledge  the  signatories'  resp>ect  and  sup- 
port for  the  Charter. 

Although  the  Department  of  State's 
Memorandum  sp>eaks  of  the  "obligation  .  .  . 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  the  event  of 
armed  aggression"  under  Article  4(1),  the 
precise  wording  of  the  treaty  language  in 
Article  4(  1 )  is  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack."  As  already  discussed.  North  Viet- 
namese activities  In  South  Vietnam  cannot 
be  construed  as  cui  "armed  attack"  under 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
That  the  activities  did  not  constitute  an 
"armed  attack"  under  SEATO  is  apparent 
from  Article  2 : 

"In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  sep- 
arately and  Jointly  by  means  of  conttnuoua 
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and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  Individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and 
to  prevent  any  cmtnter  subversive  activities 
directed  from  urithout  against  their  terri- 
torial integritJj  and  political  stability."  (ESn- 
phasls  added! 

Thus,  under  Article  4(2) .  unless  an  armed 
attack  has  occurred,  the  Parties  must  "con- 
sult Immediately  In  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  com- 
mon defense."  The  Communique  of  the 
SEATO  meeting,  dated  April  15.  1964,  did  not 
Indicate  a  finding  of  an  "armed  attack" 
aifalnst  South  Vietnam,  and  merely  reaf- 
firmed that  members  of  SEATO  should  re- 
m..\in  prepared  to  take  further  steps  In  ful- 
fillment of  their  obligations  under  the 
treaty.' '  The  United  States  never  obtained 
collective  consent  from  SEATO  members  for 
Its  combat  actions  In  Vietnam:  thus,  the 
United  State*  acted  and  continues  to  act  in 
violation  of  SEATOs  prohibition  of  uni- 
lateral military  action  except  In  case  of  an 
"armed  attack."  Obviously,  this  violation  af- 
fects the  \e^.\\  position  of  the  United  States. 
It  also  undermines  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  must  act  In  Vietnam  to  main- 
tain Its  credibility  as  a  nation  which  ful- 
fills Its  treaty  obligations  since  the  continued 
United  States  presence  in  Vietnam  results 
In  the  violation  of  its  treaty  obligations  un- 
der SEL^TO  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Assuming,  argvendo,  that  SEATO  had  ap- 
proved United  States  military  operations  In 
Vietnam,  such  action  would  still  have  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Security  Council  under  Ar- 
ticle 53  of  the  U.N.  Charter  as  an  enforce- 
ment action  by  a  regional  arrangement. 

E.  Article  33(1)  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter 

Article  33(  1 )  imposes  a  duty  on  "parties  to 
any  dispute,  the  continuance  of  which  Is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,"  first  of  all  to 
seek  a  solution  by  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice.  Yet  the  United  States  did  not 
seek  a  solution  to  the  growing  conflict  in 
Indochina  through  the  world  body  prior  to 
using  armed  force.  At  least  by  1954.  the 
United  States  had  given  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  had  operated  a  Military  Assistance 
Command  there  since  February,  1962.  The 
United  States  has  alleged  that  infiltration  of 
troops  from  the  North  to  the  South  has  con- 
tinued since  at  least  1959. '"  Nevertheless. 
the  United  States  did  not  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  dispute  to  the  Security 
Council  xintil  January  31,  1966.-"  approxi- 
mately one  year  after  the  commencement  of 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  And  the  first 
American  report  to  the  Coimcll  was  submit- 
ted only  m  1964.'" 

Potential  means  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
Included  General  de  Gaulle's  proposal  in  1963 
of  a  neutral  Vietnam.'"  a  subsequent  French 
call  in  1964  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Laos.'"  and  a  suggestion  by  Secre- 
tary-General U  Thant  In  1964  that  a  secret 
meeting  between  representatives  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  be  arranged 
In  Burma.'"  The  United  States  rejected  each 
of  these  alternatives  over  the  three  year  In- 
tervening period  between  General  Maxwell 
Taylor's  Report  of  November,  1961  (which 
dea;t  ■anrh  the  fxasslble  contingency  of  tak- 
ing defensive  measures  directly  against  the 
North),"*  and  the  initiation  of  the  bombing 
raids  in  1965.  Dturlng  that  period,  the  United 
States  must  have  anticipated  or  contem- 
plated the  increased  use  of  armed  force 
against  North  Vietnam.  The  failure  to  resort 
to  the  United  Nations  is  therefore  inex- 
plicable. 

m.  THE  PROSPECT  OF  CONTINXTIMC  ABMXD 
CONfT-ICT 

A  fundamental  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Is  particularly  grievous 
when  committed  by  such  an  Immensely  pow- 


erful and  Influential  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  United  States.  But.  should 
the  United  States  succeed  in  legitimizing  its 
position  by  claiming  that  measures  of  self- 
defense  were  Justified  in  response  to  ques- 
tionably documented  "armed  attacks,"  the 
damage  to  the  United  Nations  would  be  Irrep- 
arable. The  acceptance  of  a  broad  definition 
of  "armed  attack"  would  render  virtually 
meaningless  those  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  provide  machinery  for 
anticipatory  conflict  resolution.  Conditions 
favorable  to  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  International  law  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  determination  stated  in  the 
Preamble,  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war"  would  become  an 
empty  hope. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  today  faces  a  grave 
crisis.  Never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
nation  been  so  fundamentally  divided  over 
issues  of  foreign  policy.  More  Important, 
growing  numbers  of  our  citizens  believe 
themselves  frustrated  In  all  eflTorts  to  change 
the  course  of  policies  they  regard  as  unwise 
or  immoral.  The  situation,  if  allowed  to 
worsen,  could  have  grave  consequences  for 
the  future  viability  of  our  democracy. 

The  debate  over  the  nation's  course  in 
Southeast  Asia  reflects  more  than  a  mere 
disagreement  with  foreign  policy.  It  Indi- 
cates a  dangerous  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  within  our  constitutional  system.  It 
Is  thus  imperative,  as  never  before,  that  the 
Congress  vigorously  reassert  Its  responsibili- 
ties as  the  only  branch  of  government  con- 
stitutionally empowered  to  decide  Issues  of 
war  and  peace.  It  is  Incumbent  xipon  each 
member  of  Congress,  whether  he  opposes  or 
defends  the  present  policy  in  Southeast  Asia, 
to  consider  seriously  the  consequences  of 
congressional  inaction. 

We  have  witnessed  In  the  atomic  age  a 
continual  exacerbation  of  the  tensions  which 
tend  to  divide  the  world  community.  'When 
coupled  with  the  exponential  Increase  in  the 
magnitude  of  man's  destructive  capabilities, 
this  process  invites  disaster.  Therefore,  ac- 
tions by  the  world's  most  powerful  nation 
which  either  violate  or  ignore  the  basic  ten- 
ets of  international  law,  as  embodied  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  constitute  culpable 
irresponsibility.  We  are  painfully  aware  that 
in  this  regard  the  United  States  does  not 
stand  alone.  But  historically,  the  United 
States  has  represented  itself  as  a  moral  force 
In  the  world  and  has  repeatedly  affirmed  its 
faith  In  the  rule  of  law.  Quite  simply. 
United  States  actions  shotUd  conform  to 
that  rhetoric.  Respect  for  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  use  of  machinery  for  conflict 
resolution  which  exists  under  It  must  com- 
prise the  keystone  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Ultimately,  our  security  In  the  world  de- 
pends as  much  up>on  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations as  upon  the  wise  exercise  of  armed 
power. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  tmtil  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  Presiding  Officer:  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow morning,  immediately  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotrNC) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, upon  the  completion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
of  Senators  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  a  nomina- 
tion at  the  desk  which  was  reported 
earlier  today,  and  two  treaties  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ernest  G.  Spivey.  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  in  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  ol  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA  REGARDING 
RADIOTELEPHONE  STATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Executive  A,  91st  Congress,  second 
session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  In  committee  of  the  whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  A,  91st  Congress. 
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second  session,  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  regarding 
radiotelephone  stations,  which  was  read 
the  second  time  as  follows: 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  or  the 
Untteb  States  or  America  and  the  Gov- 
eunment    or    canada    relating    to    the 
Operation  op  Radio  Telephone  Stations 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada,  be- 
ing desirous  of  eatabllshlng  rules  to  permit 
certain  radio  s*ation  licensees  of  either  coun- 
try, upon  compliance  with  certain  conditions, 
to  operate  radio  telephone  stations  In  the 
other  country  have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

A  person  holding  a  valid  license  Issued  by 
the  appropriate  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  for  a 
Class  D  station  In  the  Citizens  Radio  Service 
may  be  authorized  to  ojjerate  that  station 
in  Canada,  and  a  person  holding  a  valid -li- 
cense issued  by  the  appropriate  authority  of 
the  government  of  Canada  for  a  station  In 
the  General  Radio  Service  may  be  authorized 
to  operate  that  station  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Each  visiting  licensee  will  be  required 
to  apply  for  and  receive  a  permit  from  the 
appropriate  administrative  agency  of  the  host 
Government  before  operating  the  station. 

(  b)  The  appropriate  administrative  agency 
of  the  host  Government  may  deny  or  Issue 
the  permit  prescribed  In  paragraph  (o)  at 
its  discretion  under  such  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  terms  as  It  may  prescribe,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  cancellation  at  any  time  at 
its  discretion. 

(c)  The  host  Government,  at  its  discre- 
tion, may  require  the  visiting  licensee  to  give 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  Its  applicable 
rules  and  regulations. 

ARTICLE    n 

Upon  receipt  of  the  permit  prescribed  in 
Article  I.  Class  D  stations  In  the  Citizens 
Radio  Service  and  stations  in  the  General 
Radio  Service  licensed  by  one  country  may 
be  operated  in  the  territory-  of  the  other 
nnuntry  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

la)  The  visiting  licensee  shall  identify  his 
station  by  the  call  sign  Issued  by  the  licens- 
Ine  country  followed  by  the  station's  geo- 
graphical location  in  the  host  country,  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  city  and  state  or  prov- 
ince. 

(b)  In  all  other  respects,  the  station  shall 
be  operated  In  accordance  with  the  then  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations  of  the  host  coun- 
try which  are  applicable  to  the  correspwnd- 
ing  radio  service  of  that  country. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  rule  violations  by  the 
visiting  licensee  it  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  host  country  to  take  appropriate 
actions. 

ABTicLB  rn 
The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible.  The  present 
convention  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
and  shall  continue  in  force  thereafter  sub- 
ject to  the  termination  by  either  Govern- 
ment giving  six  months  notice  In  writing  of 
its  intention  to  terminate. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  conven- 
tion. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  each   version  being  equally 
authentic,  at  Ottawa  this  nineteenth  day  of 
November.  1969. 
[seal) 

Adolph  W.  Schmidt, 

For  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

MrrcKKLL  Sharp, 
For  the  Government  of  Canada. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  this 
agreement  will  make  it  possible  to  ex- 
tend to  Canadian  citizens  traveling  in 
the  United  States  a  privCege  which 
American  citizens  visiting  Canada  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years;  that  is,  the 
privilege  of  operating  radiotelephones 
while  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
Such  operations  will  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  restrictions,  and  terms 
as  each  party  may  prescribe,  including 
the  right  of  cancellation  at  any  time. 

The  radiotelephones  involved  are  mo- 
bile stations  with  low  power  and  short 
range — the  type  used  in  automobiles  and 
emergency  equipment.  It  is  considered  a 
useful  service  in  case  of  emergencies  as 
well  as  a  convenience.  During  a  recent 
1-year  period,  Canada  issued  approx- 
imately 8,500  licenses  to  American  citi- 
zens traveling  in  Canada. 

Equity  requires  that  the  United  States 
extend  to  Canadian  citizens  the  same 
privileges  they  have  extended  to  Amer- 
icans traveling  in  Canada.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so  becaiose  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed, prohibits  aliens  from  obtaining  the 
type  of  license  involved.  While  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act,  questions  would  then 
have  arisen  about  extending  the  same 
privileges  to  all  aliens.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  more  appropriate  to 
deal  with  this  subject  on  a  bilateral 
treaty  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  controversy 
about  this  matter,  which  is  supported 
by  both  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  A,  91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  Elxecutive  A,  91st  Con- 
gress, second  session,  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  will  be  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (tieo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  an 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  relating  to  the  operation 
of  Radiotelephone  Stations,  signed  at  Ottawa 
on  November  19.  1969.  (Executive  A,  91st 
Congress,  second  session.) 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  NEW 
ZEALAND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  No.  5  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  C,  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  the  treaty  on  extradition 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  New  Zealand,  which  was  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows: 


Treaty  on  ExTBAornoN  Between  thb 
United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand 
The  United  States  of  America  and  New 
Zealand,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the 
cooperation  of  the  two  countries  for  the  re- 
ciprocal extradition  of  offenders,  agree  as 
follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

Each  Contracting  Party  agrees  to  extradite 
to  the  other,  In  the  circumstances  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  described  In  this 
Treaty,  persons  found  in  its  territory  who 
have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
of  the  offenses  mentioned  In  Article  11  of 
this  Treaty  committed  within  the  territory 
of  the  other. 

ARTICLE  n 

Extradition  shall  be  granted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement, 
in  respect  of  the  following  offenses: 

1.  Murder:  attempted  murder,  compre- 
hending the  crime  designated  under  law  in 
the  United  States  as  assault  with  Intent  to 
commit  murder. 

2.  Manslaughter. 

3.  Aggravated  wounding.  Injuring  or  as- 
sault; wounding  or  injuring  with  Intent  to 
cause  grievous  bodily  harm, 

4.  Unlawful  throwing  or  application  of 
any  corrosive  or  Injurious  substances. 

5.  Rape:  indecent  assault;  sodomy. 

6.  Abortion. 

7.  Unlawful  sexual  acts  with  or  upon 
children  under  the  age  specified  by  the  laws 
of  both  the  requesting  and  requested  parties. 

8.  Procuring  sexual  Intercourse. 

9.  Willful  abandonment  of  a  minor  under 
the  age  of  six  years  when  the  life  of  that 
minor  is  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  or  en- 
dangered. 

10.  Bigamy. 

11.  Kidnapping;  child  stealing;  abduction. 

12.  Robbery;    assault  with   Intent  to  rob. 

13.  Burglary;  housebreaking  or  shopbreak- 
ing. 

14.  Larceny. 

15.  Embezzlement. 

16.  Obtaining  property,  money  or  valuable 
securities  by  false  pretenses  or  by  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  public  or  any  person  by  de- 
celt  or  falsehood  or  other  fraudulent  means, 
whether  such  deceit  or  falsehood  or  any 
fraudulent  means  would  or  would  not 
amount  to  a  false  pretense. 

17.  Bribery,  Including  soliciting,  offering 
and  accepting. 

18.  Extortion. 

19.  Receiving  and  transporting  any  money, 
valuable  securities  or  other  property  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  obtained. 

20.  Fraud  by  promoter,  director,  manager 
or  officer  of  any  company,  existing  or  not. 

21.  Forgery,  comprehending  the  crimes 
designated  under  law  in  the  United  States 
as  the  forgery  or  false  making  of  private  or 
public  obligations  and  official  documents  or 
public  records  of  the  government  or  public 
authority  or  the  uttering  or  fraudulent  use 
of  the  same:  uttering  what  Is  forged. 

22.  The  making  or  the  uttertince,  circula- 
tion or  fraudulent  use  of  counterfeit  money 
or  counterfeit  seals  and  stamps  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  public  authority. 

23.  Knowingly  and  without  lawful  author- 
ity, making  or  having  in  possession  any 
Instrument,  tool,  or  machine  adopted  and 
intended  for  the  counterfeiting  of  money, 
whether  coin  or  paper.  • 

24.  Perjury;   subornation  of  perjury. 

25.  False  swearing. 

26.  Arson  and  damage  to  property,  utilities, 
or  means  of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion by  fire  or  explosive. 

27.  Any  malicious  act  done  with  Intent  to 
cause  danger  to  property  or  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  person  in  connection  with  any 
means   of  transpwrtation. 

28.  Piracy,  by  statute  or  by  law  of  nations: 
mutiny  or  revolt  on  board   an  aircraft  or 
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vessel  against  the  authority  of  the  captain 
or  commander  of  such  aircraft  or  vessel;  any 
seizure  or  exercise  of  control,  by  force  or 
violence  or  threat  cf  force  or  violence,  of  an 
aircraft  or  vessel. 

29.  Malicious  injury  to  property,  compre- 
hending willful  damage  to  property  under 
New  Zealand  law. 

30.  Offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  laws 
which  are  punishable  by  more  than  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

31.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Importation,  exportation,  supply,  or  pos- 
session of  narcotics  Including  dangerous 
drugs;  abetting  offense  against  corresponding 
law  in  another  country, 

32.  Unlawful  obstruction  of  Justice  through 
bribery  of  Judicial  officers;  corruption  and 
bribery  of  heads  of  government  departments 
or  members  of  the  Congress  in  the  United 
States,  or  Ministers  of  the  Crown  or  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  New  Zealand;  corrup- 
tion and  bribery  of  law  enforcement  officers 
or  government  officials;  fabrication  of  evi- 
dence; conspiracy  to  bring  false  accusation; 
corrupting  Juries  and  witnesses  by  threats, 
bribes,  or  other  corrupt  means. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  at- 
tempts to  commit,  conspiring  to  commit,  or 
participation  in,  or  inciting,  counseling,  or 
attempting  to  procure  any  person  to  commit, 
or  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to,  any 
of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  this  Article. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  any 
offense  of  which  one  of  the  above  listed 
offenses  Is  the  substantial  element,  when, 
for  purposes  cf  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the 
United  States  Government,  transporting  or 
transportation  Is  also  an  element  of  the  spe- 
cific offense. 

ARTICLE  m 

A  reference  in  this  Treaty  to  the  territory 
of  a  Contracting  Party  Is  a  reference  to  all 
the  territory  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Contracting  Party,  Including  territorial 
waters,  and  the  airspace  thereover  belonging 
to  or  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties,  and  vessels  and  aircraft 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
or  to  a  citizen  or  corporation  thereof  when 
such  vessel  Is  on  the  high  seas  or  such  air- 
craft is  over  the  high  seas.  In  relation  to 
New  Zealand,  the  term  "territory"  shall  In- 
clude the  Cook  Islands  and  Niue. 

ARTICLE    IV 

Extradition  shall  be  granted  only  If  the 
evidence  be  found  sufficient,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  person  sought 
shall  be  found,  either  to  Justify  his  com- 
mittal for  trial  If  the  offense  of  which  he  is 
accused  had  been  committed  in  that  place  or 
to  prove  that  he  is  the  person  convicted  by 
the  courts  of  the  requesting  Party. 

ARTICLE   V 

Neither  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  be 
bound  to  deliver  up  Its  own  citizens  under 
this  Treaty,  but  the  executive  authority  of 
each  shall  have  the  power  to  deliver  them 
up.  If,  m  Its  discretion.  It  be  deemed  proper 
to  do  so. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  In  any  of 
the  following  circumstances : 

1.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  Is  being  proceeded  against  or  has 
been  tried  and  discharged  or  punished  or  Is 
otherwise  lawfully  detained  In  consequence 
of  such  acquittal  or  conviction  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  requested  Party  for  the  offense 
for  which  has  extradition  is  requested. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  is 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  has 
undergone  his  punishment  in  a  third  Stat« 
for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is 
requested. 

3.  When  the  prosecution  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has  be- 
come barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to 


the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  or  would 
be  barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  requested  Party  had  the  offense 
been  committed  In  its  territory. 

4.  If  the  offense  for  which  his  extradition 
Is  requested  is  of  a  political  character,  or  if 
he  proves  that  the  requisition  for  his  sur- 
render has  in  fact  been  made  with  a  view  to 
try  or  punish  him  for  an  offense  of  a  political 
character.  If  any  question  arises  as  to 
whether  a  case  comes  within  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  it  shaU  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  requested  Party. 
ARTICLE  vn 
When  the  offense  for  which  the  extradi- 
tion Is  requested  Is  punishable  by  death 
under  the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  and 
the  laws  of  the  requested  Party  do  not  per- 
mit such  punishment  for  that  offense,  ex- 
tradition may  be  refused  unless  the  request- 
ing Party  provides  such  assurances  as  the 
requested  Party  considers  sufficient  that  the 
death  penalty  shall  not  be  Imposed,  or.  If 
imposed,  shall  not  be  executed. 
ARTICLE  vin 
When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  re- 
quested is  being  proceeded  against  or  is  serv- 
ing a  sentence  or  is  otherwise  lawfully  de- 
tained in  the  territory  of  the  requested  Par- 
ty for  an  offense  other  than  that  for  which 
extradition  has  been  requested,  his  siuren- 
der  may  be  deferred  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings  and  the  full  execution  of 
any  punishment  he  may  be  or  may  have 
been  awarded. 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  re- 
quested was  previously  surrendered  by  a 
third  State  for  prosecution  or  execution  of 
sentence  no  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  such  request  until  such  time  has  elapsed 
as  Is  required  by  any  treaty  with  that  third 
State  or  imtil  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  territory  of  the  requested  Party. 

ARTICLE    IX 

The  determination  that  extradition  based 
upon  the  request  therefor  should  or  should 
not  be  granted  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  requested  Party  and  the 
person  whose  extradition  is  sought  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  such  remedies  and  re- 
sources as  are  provided  by  such  law. 

ARTICLE    X 

The  request  for  extradition  shall  be  made 
through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  person  sought,  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  text  of  the  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  requesting  Party  includ- 
ing the  law  defining  the  offense,  the  law  pre- 
scribing the  punishment  for  the  offense,  and 
the  law  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  legal 
proceedings. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  who 
has  not  yet  been  convicted.  It  must  also  be 
accom.p>anled  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  Issued 
by  a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  officer  of  the  re- 
questing Party  and  by  such  evidence  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  requested  Party, 
would  Justify  his  arrest  and  commltal  for 
trial  if  the  offense  had  been  committed  there, 
including  evidence  proving  the  person  re- 
quested is  the  person  to  whom  the  warrant 
of  arrest  refers. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  al- 
ready convicted,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  Judgment  of  conviction  and  sentence 
passed  against  him  In  the  territory  of  the 
requesting  Party,  by  a  statement  showing 
how  much  of  the  sentence  has  not  been 
served,  and  by  evidence  proving  that  the 
person  requested  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
sentence  refers. 

The  warrant  of  arrest  and  deposition  or 
other  evidence,  given  under  oath,  and  the 
Judicial  documents  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  conviction,  or  certified  copies  of  these 
documents,  shall  be  admitted  In  evidence  In 
the  examination  of  the  request  for  extradi- 


tion when,  in  the  case  of  a  request  emanating 
from  New  Zealand  they  bear  the  signature 
or  ara  accompanied  by  the  attestation  of  a 
Judge,  magistrate  or  other  official  or  are  au- 
thenticated by  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  Solicitor  General  and.  In  any 
case,  are  certified  by  the  principal  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
New  Zealand,  or  when,  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
quest emanating  from  the  United  States,  In 
the  case  of  a  warrant  It  Is  signed  and  In  the 
case  of  other  documents  they  ese  certified 
by  a  Judge,  magistrate  or  official  of  the 
United  States,  and.  In  every  case,  they  are 
sealed  by  the  official  seal  of  the  Depsutment 
of  State. 

ARTICLE   XI 

In  case  of  urgency  a  Contracting  Party  may 
apply  for  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  person 
sought  pending  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  through  the  diplomatic 
channel.  The  application  shall  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  person  sought,  an  indication 
of  intention  to  request  the  extradition  of  the 
person  sought  and  a  statement  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  against  that  person,  and  such 
further  Information,  If  any,  as  would  be  nec- 
essary to  Justify  the  Issue  of  a  warrant  of  ar- 
rest had  the  offense  been  committed,  or  the 
p>erson  sought  been  convicted,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  requested  Party. 

On  receipt  of  such  an  application  the  re- 
quested Party  shall  take  the  necessity  steps 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  person  claimed. 

A  person  arrested  upon  such  an  application 
shall  be  set  at  liberty  upon  the  expiration  of 
45  days  from  the  date  of  his  arrest  If  a  re- 
quest for  his  extradition  accompanied  by 
the  documents  specified  in  Article  X  shall 
not  have  been  received.  However,  this  stipu- 
lation shall  not  prevent  the  institution  of 
proceedings  with  a  view  to  extraditing  the 
person  sought  if  the  request  is  subsequently 
received,   i 

ARTICLE  xn 

If  the  requested  Party  requires  additional 
evidence  or  Information  to  enable  it  to  decide 
on  the  request  for  extradition,  such  evidence 
or  information  shall  be  submitted  to  It  with- 
in such  time  as  that  Party  shsOl  require. 

If  the  person  eotight  is  under  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  or  Information  sub- 
mitted as  €iforesaid  is  not  sufficient  or  if 
such  evidence  or  Information  Is  not  received 
within  the  period  specified  by  the  requested 
Party,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 
However,  such  discharge  shall  not  bftf  the 
requesting  Party  from  submitting  another 
request  In  resj>ect  of  the  same  offense. 

ARTicE  xm 
A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Treaty  shall  not  be  detained,  tried  or  pun- 
ished In  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party 
for  any  offense  other  tlian  an  extraditable 
offense  disclosed  by  the  facts  on  which  his 
surrender  was  granted  nor  be  extradited  or 
surrendered  under  an  anadogous  procedure 
by  that  Party  to  a  third  State  unless: 

1.  He  has  left  the  territory  of  the  request- 
ing Party  after  his  extradition  and  has  vol- 
untarily returned  to  It;  or 

2.  He  has  not  left  the  territory  of  the 
requesting  Party  within  60  days  after  being 
free  to  do  so. 

These  stipulations  shall  not  apply  to 
offenses  committed  after  the  extradition. 

ARTICLE    XrV 

A  requested  Party  upon  receiving  two  or 
more  requests  for  the  extradition  of  the  same 
percon  either  for  the  same  offense,  or  for 
different  offenses,  shall  determine  to  which 
of  the  requesting  States  It  will  extradite  the 
person  sought,  taking  Into  conslderaUon  the 
circumstances  and  particularly  the  possi- 
bility of  a  later  extradition  between  the  re- 
questing States,  the  seriousness  of  each 
offense,  the  place  where  the  offense  was  com- 
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mltted,  th«  nationality  of  the  person  sought, 
the  dates  upon  which  the  requests  were  re- 
ceived and  the  provisions  ol  any  ertradltioo 
agreements  between  the  requested  Party  and 
the  other  requesting  State  or  States. 

ARTICLE    XV 

The  requested  Party  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  requesting  Party  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extradition. 

If  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  extradition  of 
a  person  sought  has  been  Issued  by  the  com- 
petent authority  and  he  Is  not  removed  from 
the  territory  of  the  requested  Party  within 
such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  that  Party,  he  may  be  set  at  liberty  and 
the  requested  Party  may  subsequently  refuse 
to  extradite  that  person  for  the  same  offense. 

ABTICU:    XVI 

To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  requested  Party  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  third  parties,  which  shall  be  duly  respec- 
ted, all  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
offense  or  which  may  be  required  as  evidence 
shall,  if  found,  be  surrendered  If  extradition 
Is  granted. 

AKTicu:  xvn 

Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of 
the  person  sought  shall  be  paid  by  the  re- 
questing Party.  The  appropriate  legal  officers 
of  the  country  In  which  the  extradition  pro- 
ceedings take  place  shall,  by  all  legal  means 
within  their  power,  assist  the  officers  of  the 
requesting  Party  before  the  respective  Judges 
and  magistrates.  No  pecuniary  claim,  arising 
out  of  the  arrest,  detention,  examination  and 
surrender  of  persons  sought  under  the  terms 
of  this  Treaty  shall  be  made  by  the  requested 
Party  against  the  requesting  Party  other 
than  as  specified  in  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  this  Article. 

The  requested  Party  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  the  lodging,  maintenance  and  board  of 
the  jjerson  sought. 

The  legal  ofScers.  other  officers  of  the  re- 
quested Party,  and  court  stenographers,  if 
any,  of  the  requested  Party  who  shall.  In 
the  usual  course  of  their  duty,  give  assist- 
ance and  who  receives  no  salary  or  com- 
pensation other  than  specific  fees  for  serv- 
ices performed,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  requesting  Party  the  usual  pay- 
ment for  such  acts  or  services  performed 
by  them  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  amount  as  though  such  acts  or  serv- 
vices  had  been  performed  In  ordinary  crim- 
inal proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  are  officers. 
ARTICLE  xvtn 

This  Treaty  shall  apply  to  offenses  sp>ect- 
fled  In  Article  n  committed  before  as  well 
as  after  the  date  this  Treaty  enters  into 
force,  provided  that  no  extradition  shall  be 
granted  for  any  offense  committed  before 
the  date  this  Treaty  enters  into  force  which 
was  not  any  offense  under  the  laws  of  both 
countries  at  the  time  of  its  commission. 
ARTICLE  xrx 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  rati- 
fications shall  be  exchanged  in  Wellington 
as  soon  as  possible. 

This  Treaty  shall  supersede  any  existing 
extradition  treaty  and  provisions  on  extra- 
dition In  any  other  treaty  In  force  between 
the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  and  shall 
enter  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications. It  may  be  terminated  by  either 
Contracting  Party  giving  notice  of  termina- 
tion to  the  other  Contracting  Party  at  any 
time  and  the  termination  shall  be  effective 
six  months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective Oovernmente.  have  signed  this 
Treaty. 


Done  In  duplicate  at  Washington  this 
twelfth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  seventy. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

William  P.  Rogers. 
Pbr  New  Zealand : 

Frank  Corner. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tradition treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  Januai-y  12,  1970,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  5. 
According  to  the  State  Department's  let- 
ter of  siibmittal.  the  treaty  '•follows  gen- 
erally the  form  and  content"  of  such 
treaties  recently  concluded  by  this 
Government. 

PROVISION    or    TREATY 

The  treaty  with  New  Zealand  lists  32 
extraditable  offenses — Article  11 — in- 
cluding, for  the  first  time,  aircraft  hi- 
jacking and  offenses  relating  to  narcotics 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.  Any  person 
who  has  been  charged  or  convicted  of 
any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  may  be' 
extradited  if  the  evidence  of  the  country 
where  he  is  found  is  suflBcient  to  justify 
his  trial  for  the  offense  of  which  he  is 
accused — article  IV.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
applies  to  offenses  committed  before  as 
well  as  after  the  date  it  becomes  effective, 
provided  they  were  crimes  under  the  laws 
of  both  countries  before  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  force — article  XVm. 

All  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
offense  or  which  may  be  required  as 
evidence  shall,  if  found,  be  surrendered 
if  extradition  is  granted — article  XVI. 
Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of 
the  person  sought  shall  be  paid  by  the 
country  requesting  extradition  and  the 
other  country  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  lodging,  maintenance,  and  board  of 
such  person — article  XVII. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  X. 
requests  for  extradition  are  to  be  made 
through  diplomatic  channels.  In  case  of 
urgency,  however,  either  country  may 
apply  for  the  provisional  arrest  of  the 
person  sought  pending  the  presentation 
of  the  request  for  extradition  through 
diplomatic  channels — article  XI. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  country 
"shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own 
citizens."  This  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  authority  of  each  coun- 
try— article  V. 

There  are  several  circumstances  when 
extradition  shall  not  be  granted,  includ- 
ing any  case  where  the  offense  for  which 
extradition  is  requested  is  of  a  political 
nature — article  VI.  In  addition,  as  re- 
quired by  New  Zealand  law.  extradition 
may  be  refused  unless  assurances  are  re- 
ceived that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be 
imposed — or  if  imposed  shall  not  be  exe- 
cuted— for  an  offense  not  punishable  by 
death  in  the  country  from  which  extra- 
dition is  requested — article  Vn. 

ENTRY    INTO    rOBCZ 

The  treaty  with  New  Zealand  will  enter 
into  force  when  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed. It  may  be  ternunated  by  either 
country  by  giving  6  months'  notice. 

This  treaty  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  as  far  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
aware,  there  is  no  opposition  to  It. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentry  stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  now 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  A 
Treaty  on  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  12,  1970.  (Executive  C, 
91st   Congress,   second   session.) 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  treaties, 
Executive  A  (91st  Congress,  .second  ses- 
sion) and  Executive  C  (91st  Congress, 
second  session)  en  bloc  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  1 1 :  30,  and  that  such  action  be  con- 
sidered as  two  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  agreement  subse- 
quently reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
en  bloc  on  the  resolutions  of  ratification  to 
the  agreement  with  Canada  regarding  radio- 
telephone stations  (Ex.  A.  91-2)  and  an  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  New  Zealand  (Ex.  C, 
91-2)  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  21, 
1970,  and  that  such  action  be  considered  as 
two  votes. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriom  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY   SALES   ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  I  offered  earlier  today  be 
withdrawn,  to  be  offered  at  some  later 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  committee  amendment, 
beginning  on  line  21,  page  4.  as  amended. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  number  of  that  amend- 
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ment?  Is  It  to  the  so-called  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  tO 
the  committee  amendment  which  In- 
corporates the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. It  has  no  number. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  whether  he  has  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  his  amendment?  Does 
he  intend  to  resubmit  It? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  do  intend  to  resub- 
mit it,  with  perhaps,  one  minor  change; 
but  there  are  some  Senators  who  indi- 
cated they  will  not  be  present  tomorrow 
and  they  would  like  to  have  it  discussed 
in  more  detail  and  I  have,  therefore, 
withdrawn  it  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  majority 
leader  to  state  that  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  two  treaties  which  are 
to  be  acted  upon  en  bloc  at  11:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  13816)  to 
Improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  affect- 
ing the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  646)  providing  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Wednesday,  May  27, 
1970,  until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday, 
June  1,  1970,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  'S.  952)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  proposes  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  21,  insert  "(a)"  after 
••Sec.  7.". 

On  page  5,  betveen  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following  ne^  subsection: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  lnoi>eratlve  during  any 
period   that   the  President   determines  that 


Citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Cambodia  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  floor  be 
cleared  of  all  attaches  except  those  who 
have  business  in  the  Chamber  and  that 
Senators  be  required  to  take  their  seats. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

All  attaches  who  do  not  have  business 
in  the  Chamber  are  asked  to  leave  the 
floor  Immediately.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  I  believe  will 
add  real  meaning  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  go  a  step  toward  reas- 
suring Americans  now  in  combat  that 
their  Nation  and  their  President  and 
their  elected  representatives  will  not  de- 
sert them. 

I  am  certain  no  Senator  wishes  for  a 
second  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  score. 
Every  Senatoi  has  the  interests  and  the 
life  and  the  welfare  of  every  American 
serviceman  at  heart,  with  special  feeling 
for  those  in  combat  or  for  those  w  ho  have 
been  captured  in  combat. 

My  amendment  will  put  the  Senate 
on  record  in  support  of  those  men  in  a 
way  the  entire  world  can  imderstand  and 
in  a  way  that  free  men  everywhere  will 
applaud. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  known  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  at  least  two  American 
journalists  have  been  held  captive  in 
Cambodia  by  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  prior  to  the  American  strike 
into  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  As  far 
as  we  know,  they  still  are  there. 

The  two  journalists  were  captured  in 
early  April.  American  servicemen  have 
been  captured  from  time  to  time  in  South 
Vietnam  and  transported  across  the  bor- 
der into  Cambodia  where,  our  govern- 
ment has  been  reliably  informed,  they 
have  been  held  in  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  restate  the 
amendment  at  this  time: 

On  page  4,  line  21,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
7.". 

On  page  5.  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

••(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  Inoperative  during  any 
period  that  the  President  determines  that 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States  are 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Cambodia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  enemy  has  in- 
deed regarded  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries as  North  Vietnamese  territory,  to 
hold,  probably,  in  perpetuity. 

Any  irrevocable  decision  on  our  part 
to  quit  Cambodia,  never  to  return,  could 
well  mean  that  American  men  will  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  North  Vietnam- 
ese prison  camps  in  Cambodia.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  Senator  acquiescing 
to  this  kind  of  fate  for  men  who  have 
fought  in  the  service  of  their  country.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  American  being 
willing  to  do  nothing  while  American  sol- 
diers spend  their  lives  in  a  foreign  prison, 
literally  ab  u^doned  by  their  country. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  have 


offered  an  amendment  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment — that  says  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  will  be  in- 
operative so  long  as,  and  at  any  time  that, 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
held  in  Cambodia  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
do  less.  I  do  not  believe  Americans  can 
abandon  their  fellow  Americans  to  a 
cruel  and  ruthless  enemy.  How  can  we 
ever  explain  that  to  their  parents,  wives, 
and  their  children,  or  to  our  children? 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  and  Idaho  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  several  crucial  points 
of  our  policy  and  objectives  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  once  again  my  colleagues  for 
the  sincere  concern  and  high  purposes 
which  motivate  their  efforts. 

One  aspect  of  the  limitations  which 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  on  the 
President's  authority  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans in  Southeast  Asia  concerns  me  very 
deeply.  This  point  was  raised  briefly  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky on  May  21. 

The  following  exchange  ensued: 

Mr.  Tower.  Let  me  pose  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  a  number  of  Americans 
were  being  held  captive  across  the  border  in 
Cambodia.  Would  this  amendment  restrict 
him  or  tie  bis  hands  as  he  sought  to  liberate 
those  prisoners? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  it  would,  by  language, 
I  win  be  honest,  but  the  decision  of  author- 
ity, would  be  the  President's. 

Mr.  Tower.  It  would  prevent  liberation  of 
American  captives  over  there. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
men  are  held  captive  In  North  Vietnam.  We 
have  had  no  success  in  freeing  them.  North 
Vietnam  has  refused  to  obey  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  But  do  we  continue  to  rely,  if  we 
can,  \ipoa  International  rules  as  a  settlement 
to  try  to  secure  the  release  of  those  prisoners, 
or  Is  the  Senator  asking  whether  we  should 
engage  In  a  larger  war  In  an  attempt  to  free 
them? 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  stated,  his  amendment  would 
restrict  the  President  in  a  situation  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  posed.  If 
American  prisoners  were  known  to  be 
held  in  Cambodia — even  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  border — the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  by  its  language,  would  not 
permit  a  rescue  operation  to  be  launched 
into  Cambodia  to  save  them. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  one  or 
two  prisoners  or  a  whole  detention  cen- 
ter, the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese would  enjoy  the  use  of  Cambodian 
territory  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  deten- 
tion of  prisoners  taken  In  any  and 
every  part  of  Indochina.  We  might  see 
develop  a  new  sort  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail,  this  time  for  American  servicemen 
taken  prisoner  in  South  Vietnam.  Once 
in  Cambodia,  the  enemy  would  have  a 
secure  and  unassailable  base  to  detain, 
harass,  and  propagandize  the  men  in 
their  hands. 

Imagine  the  men  who  would  be  the 
victims  of  this  practice  and  how  they 
would  feel  to  know  that  there  was  no 
hope,  however  slim,  that  friendly  troops 
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might  come  to  their  rescue — because  of 
limitations  placed  on  the  Commander  in 
Chiefs  powers. 

TREATMENT    OF   AMEEICAK   PRISONERS 

If  there  is  one  issue  today  in  our  coun- 
try that  truly  transcends  all  dififerences, 
it  is  that  of  the  treatment  accorded 
captured  U.S.  military  persoimel.  The 
United  States  has  always  maintained  a 
strict  national  policy  of  fair  and  civilized 
treatment  for  prisoners  of  war,  and 
Americans  of  all  political  and  philosoph- 
ical persuasions  have  expressed  their 
outrage  smd  indignation  over  the  un- 
conscionable attitude  and  actions  of  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  toward 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  them. 

We  have  had  testimony  which  fully 
documents  the  humiliation  and  abuse  to 
which  captives  have  been  subjected  as 
well  as  the  unpardonable  manipulation 
of  information  on  the  status  of  prisoners 
and  missing  men. 

These  tactics  strike  a  universal  chord 
in  all  men  of  decency  and  honor,  and  we 
have  seen  the  response  in  Congress.  In 
the  Senate  and  House,  Members  from 
both  parties  have  exerted  determined 
efforts  to  obtain  information  about 
prisoners,  exert  congressional  authority 
and  prestige  in  their  behalf,  and  secure 
aid  for  their  families. 

Mr  President.  I  would  say  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  probably  every 
Member  of  the  other  body  has  had  some 
contact  with  the  families,  the  mothers, 
wives,  or  children,  of  men  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  or  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  On  May  1,  in  an  effort  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  brave  and  gallant 
men  a  meeting  was  held  in  historic  Con- 
stitution Hall.  At  that  time  nearly  1,000 
mothers,  children,  and  wives  of  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action  and  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  thousand  of  others 
joined  to  pay  tribute  to  these  1,529  gal- 
lant men,  missing  and  being  held  captive 
by  the  enemy  somewhere  in  Southeast 
Asia,  very  likely  some  in  Cambodia. 

Constitution  Hall  was  fiUed  to  give 
ringing  support  to  these  men  and  draw 
the  attention  of  all  men  of  conscience 
and  compassion  to  the  plight  of  these 
gallant  Americans.  This  was  a  bipartisan 
effort  In  its  truest  sense.  It  was  a  non- 
Ideologlcal  effort  in  the  truest  sense.  This 
was  an  effort  to  alert  American  people  to 
the  dangers  some  Americans  have  feared, 
for  not  1  month,  2  months,  or  6  months, 
but  in  many  cEises  for  2  years,  5  years, 
and  6  years. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  wives,  mothers,  and  children  of 
these  gallant  Americans  praising  the  ef- 
forts on  May  1,  praising  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  there,  and  praising 
those  who  participated  in  other  ways  for 
taking  the  time  to  indicate  concern  for 
their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons. 

I  might  note  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  Congress  designating  May  3 
as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  these 
men.  We  chose  to  declare  our  support  for 
these  missing  and  captive  Americans 
within  the  context  of  Law  Day  because 
May  1  is  Law  Day.  We  felt  Law  Day  was 
particularly  appropriate,  because  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  Day  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  some  years  ago  dealt 
with  the  ideals  of  international  Justice. 


We  felt  In  some  small  way  on  that  eve- 
ning the  American  people  would  know, 
and  primarily  the  wives,  mothers,  and 
children  would  know,  that  this  Congress 
and  Members  of  this  body  and  other 
.\mericans  from  every  walk  of  life  had 
not  forgotten  those  1,529  Americsuis. 

Mr.  President,  North  Vietnam  Is  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Geneva  Accords.  These 
conventions  are  the  definitive  statements 
in  international  law  concerning  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  and  both  North 
Vietnam  and  the  NLF  have  persistently 
and  callously  violated  them,  notwith- 
standing ratification  by  North  Vietnam 
on  June  28, 1957.  Despite  ratification  and 
the  clear  language  of  the  conventions, 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  have  committed 
the  following  calculated  violations :  First, 
they  have  refused  to  identify  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

Second,  they  have  denied  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  the  right  to  communi- 
cate regularly  by  mail  with  their  families. 
Third,  they  have  refused  to  provide 
proper  nourishment  and  humane  treat- 
ment for  all  American  prisoners  of  war, 
information  on  their  detention  camps, 
and  access  by  neutral  observers;  and, 
fourth,  they  have  continued  to  detain, 
rather  than  repatriate,  the  seriously  ill 
and  the  seriously  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  amend- 
ment offered — and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
accepted,  if  not  then  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  simply  states  that  if 
the  President  determines  that  American 
nationals  or  American  citizens  are  being 
held  in  the  country  of  Cambodia  as 
prisoners  of  war,  then  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  are  inoperative.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  they  be  Inoperative  because, 
as  I  interpret  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment, and  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  amend- 
ment would  create  the  impression  that 
the  President  would  be  denied  the  right 
to  cross  the  international  border  of  Cam- 
bodia to  rescue  Americans  who  might  be 
prisoners  of  war  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  without  first  consulting  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator's  yielding.  Having 
served  with  him  since  we  both  came  to 
Congress  in  the  87th  Congress,  and  hav- 
ing joined  him  in  the  May  1  rally  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  having 
had  many  meetings  In  my  own  State 
with  members  of  the  families  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  I  was  pleased  that  he  would 
let  me  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  make 
this  clear,  as  I  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas:  We  are  not  talking  about  any 
major  type  of  relnvaslon  of  Cambodia 
or  of  the  North  Vietnamese-occupied 
areas  of  Cambodia.  What  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  is  the  ability  to  move 
quickly  and  perhaps  rescue  some  of  our 
men  if  the  situation  develops  that  way. 

I  remember  so  well  talking  with  mem- 
bers of  families  of  men  missing  In  action. 


or  men  who  are  thought  to  be  prisoners 
of  war,  who  were  captui-ed  within  South 
Vietnam — not  North  Vietnam,  but  South 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  have  the  faintest 
idea  where  they  have  those  prisoners  of 
war.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
to  those  men.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
they  could  be  held  in  some  of  the  sanc- 
tuary areas  of  Cambodia  occupied  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  be 
wrong  if  we  went  ahead  and  said  we 
could  not  do  anything  in  this  field  even 
though  we  knew  that,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  some  Americans,  whether 
they  be  AID  personnel  or  American  mili- 
tary personnel,  were  held  prisoners  under 
that  type  of  condition. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  has  taken  this  step.  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment.  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  we  could  make  prog- 
ress in  alerting  somr  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  that  this  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about;  that  the 
United  States  means  business  about  get- 
ting some  decent  treatment,  fair  treat- 
ment, and  humane  treatment,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
its  prisoners  of  war. 

The  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
in  this  field  are  outstanding.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE  Let  me  respond  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  was  a 
moving  force  in  reference  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion long  before  I  came  to  this  body. 

I  have  analyzed  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  I  have  attempted  to  do 
so  very  objectively  in  hopes  some  com- 
promise might  be  reached;  but  this 
analysis  only  points  up  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  tie  the  President's  hands  and  say- 
ing, in  effect,  to  prisoners,  whether  they 
be  newsmen  or  American  soldiers,  if  they 
are  held  captive  by  the  enemy  in  Cam- 
bodia, that  we  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  would  require,  be- 
cause after  July  1,  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendment,  if  it  is  passed,  the 
President  will  have  no  such  power  with- 
out first  consulting  with  Congress. 

I  daresay  that  if  President  Nixon  were 
faced  with  the  question  of  coming  to 
Congress  or  saving  American  lives,  he 
would  save  the  American  lives  and  be 
prepared  to  suffer  the  consequences, 
whatever  they  might  be  for  so  acting.  I 
have  great  faith  in  President  Nixon.  I 
have  great  faith  in  his  integrity,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  extricate  us  from  Vietnam. 
But  my  amendment  points  up  a  sub- 
stantial and  very  bsisic  weakness  in  any 
effort  to  hamstring  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Does  or  does  he  not  have 
the  right,  unhampered,  to  protect  Amer- 
ican Forces?  Does  or  does  he  not  have  the 
right,  unhampered,  to  move  to  protect 
American  prisoners?  If  there  Is  any 
doubt.  If  there  Is  one  prisoner  in  Cam- 
bodia, I  could  not  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  would  take 
away  that  power,  or  at  least  cloud  the 
pwwer  the  President  may  have  to  act 
quickly. 

That  view  Is  shared  by  the  Senator 
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from  Colorado,  because  his  concern  for 
the  protection  of  American  forces. 

This  may  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
amendments  to  emphasize  that,  notwith- 
standing the  intentior^,  notwithstanding 
the  improvement  In  the  preamble,  addi- 
tional changes  should  be  made  in  the 
substantive  language  to  make  it  crystal 
clear — yes,  to  all  Americans,  but  more 
Importantly  to  the  enemy — that  we  have 
not  tied  the  hands  of  our  President,  that 
we  are  not  saying  goodbye  to  American 
prisoners  of  war,  wherever  they  may  be. 
We  should  not  pass  a  resolution  which 
says  the  President  cannot  act  unless  he 
consults  with  Congress  or  has  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  Intention  of 
those  who  sponsor  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

I  would  hope  language  can  be  agreed 
upon  to  make  clear  that  that  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  we  have  had  some  men 
downed,  who  have  been  captured  In  Laos. 
We  do  not  know  where  they  are.  We  have 
no  vague  recognition  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  even  prison  camps  up  there. 
But  if  we  come  to  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion which  says  American  forces  are 
never  going  to  be  put  in  the  North 
Vietnamese-occupied  areas  of  Cambodia, 
it  woiOd  seem  to  me  It  would  be  reason- 
able for  the  other  side  to  say,  "These  are 
natural  places  where  we  will  hold  them. 
We  will  use  them  as  some  kind  of  boimty 
so  we  can  reach  something  that  is  favor- 
able to  us  in  other  areas.  We  will  not 
make  any  deals  at  all  until  we  get  some 
agreement  that  Is  acceptable  to  us." 

Withholding  the  right  of  rescue  opera- 
tions In  these  ts^pes  of  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  wrong. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  endorse  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  want  to  express 
my  hearty  assent  and  also  my  com- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  the  fine  leadership  he  has  shown  In 
this  prisoner  of  war  matter.  In  fact,  he 
has  gained  nationwide  recognition,  as  he 
should,  for  taking  the  leadership  and  ex- 
posing the  inhumane  actions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  so  far  as  our  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  are  concerned. 

I  also  want  to  say,  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  that  those  of  us  who  have 
opposed  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
and  support  the  President  in  his  actions 
in  Cambodia  have,  again  and  again 
warned  that  the  President's  action  in 
Cambodia  has  essentially  been  a  tactical 
move.  It  has  not  been  a  broadening  of 
the  war.  Our  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment stems  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  we 
think  the  President's  hands  are  going  to 
be  tied  by  the  Church-Cooper  timend- 
ment,  particularly  as  far  as  future  ac- 


tions and  operations  in  South  Vietnam 
are  concerned,  and  I  think  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  that  it  points 
out  that  in  this  one  area  is  a  situation 
that  we  have  seen  will  exist  if  we  pass 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment,  and  It 
will  tie  the  President's  hands  and  limit 
his  actions  so  far  as  prrisoners  of  war 
are  concerned,  certainly,  in  Cambodia. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  well  advised.  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
pass,  and  I  would  ask  him  if  I  may  join 
him  in  his  amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  get  this  clear  in  my  mind:  As  I 
understand,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  authorize  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  send  trooiJs  into  Cam- 
bodia for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  pris- 
oners of  war? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  also  Into  Laos? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  hope  he  would  have 
that  right,  to  rescue  prisoners.  But  I 
might  say  my  amendment  Is  limited  to 
Cambodia  only,  because  the  Church- 
Cooi>er  resolution  addresses  itself  to 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  just  asking  what  the 
Senators  objective  is.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  expect  the  President 
to  send  troops  into  North  Vietnam, 
where  most  of  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
held? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  would  not  reject 
that  idea. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  the  Senator  would 
recommend  it.  would  he  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  doubt  whether  my  recom- 
mendation would  mean  much.  I  think  he 
has  that  authority  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  prisoners  of  war 
were  moved  out  of  North  Vietnam  into 
China.  Would  the  Senator  authorize 
sending  troops  into  China  to  rescue  pris- 
oners of  war?  It  seems  to  me  a  prisoner 
of  war  is  just  as  unhappy  as  he  can  be, 
regardless  of  where  he  is  located;  and  If 
the  President  has  authority  to  rescue  a 
prisoner  of  war  one  place,  he  certainly 
should  have  the  authority  to  rescue  pris- 
oners of  war  wherever  tliey  might  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  he  should  have  that 
authority.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  recommend  that  he  do  any  of 
these  things,  but  I  think  he  should  not 
be  restricted  from  doing  them.  The 
enemy  should  not  know  In  advance  that 
he  might  not  do  it,  or  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  some  prisoners 
of  war,  I  believe,  in  Cambodia  already.  I 
heard  we  had  some  newspaper  people 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  at  least 
two,  maybe  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  just  wondering  how 
far  the  Senator's  objective  went. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  can  send  troops 
into  one  coimtry  to  rescue  prisoners  of 
war,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  send  them 
into  any  country  where  prisoners  of  war 
were  kept. 

I  sympathize  very  much  with  the  Sen- 
ator's purpose,  because  we  have  people 
in  my  State  who  do  not  know  whether 
their   boys   are   prisoners   of   war,   or 


whether  they  were  killed,  or  what  hap- 
pened, and  you  carmot  get  any  informa- 
tion from  the  enemy.  I  paid  my  respects 
to  them  in  the  Congressional  Record 
last  Friday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct.  I  read  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  a  worthy 
purpose,  but  the  question  Is,  where  would 
it  stop? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say,  before  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  I  have 
tried  to  limit  the  amendment  to  the 
country  of  Cambodia,  because  that  ^  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Idaho,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Montana. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  But  I  point  out.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  the  prisoners  to  say, 
"You  carmot  hold  our  prisoners  in  Cam- 
bodia, you  have  got  to  get  them  up  the 
line  In  Laos  somewhere,  or  in  North  Viet- 
nam." A  prisoner  of  war  is  unhappy 
wherever  he  is,  and  just  as  deserving  of 
rescue  from  one  place  as  from  another. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  and,  if  necessary, 
could  broaden  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ment; but  I  believe  it  Is  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scope  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution.  It  Is  restricted  to  one 
coimtry,  the  coimtry  of  Cambodia,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  country  covered  by  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  that  right,  and  would  have  that 
right  in  any  event;  but  to  make  it  certain, 
because  questions  have  been  raised.  I 
offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  President  is 
on  reasonably  sound  groimd  when  he 
claims  constitutional  authority,  or  at 
least  on  much  sounder  grounds  than 
President  Johnson  was  when  he  based  his 
actions  for  expanding  the  war  on  legisla- 
tive authority,  which  I  do  not  think  was 
very  sound,  because  he  certainly  did  not 
interpret  the  legislation  the  way  most 
Members  of  Congress  did. 

But  President  Nixon,  as  I  have  held 
from  the  begiimlng,  was  on  much  sounder 
ground  in  basing  his  acts  on  constitu- 
tional authority  rather  than  legislative 
authority.  I  do  not  know,  for  sure,  but  I 
doubt  if  this  amendment  would  add  any- 
thing to  his  constitutiontd  authority. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share,  for 
the  most  part,  and  associate  myself  with 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
yesterday  when  he  discussed  in  great 
depth  the  powers  of  the  President  vis-a- 
vis the  powers  of  Congress  and  his  in- 
terpretation of  those  powers.  Perhaps, 
as  he  has  indicated,  many  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  change  in  the  preamble — and 
my  judgment  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida — look  upon 
the  change  as  an  improvement. 

Now  that  we  have  adopted  the  pre- 
amble, which  is  the  "eyewash"  portion 
of  the  amendment,  we  are  now  dealing 
with  Its  substantive  provisions.  The  issue 
is,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  just 
stated  very  well,  whether  we  will  shackle 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  whoever  he 
may  be,  President  Nixon,  or  his  successor, 
and  how  far  Congress  should  go  In  ex- 
ercising our  authority. 
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Yes,  we  have  the  power  imder  the 
Constitution  to  declare  war.  We  have 
that  power.  Yes.  we  have  the  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  appropriate  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  have 
grave  responsibilities  when  it  comes  to 
declaring  war  and  appropriating  funds 
for  any  conflict  or  any  declared  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  stated,  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  does  have  the  right 
and  he  does  have  the  power  to  make 
tactical  decisions,  whether  in  Cambodia 
or  some  other  country  around  the  world. 

I  have  said  from  time  to  time  that 
there  are  those  who  fault  President  Nixon 
for  not  heating  up  the  conflict  In  the 
Middle  East,  for  not  authorizing  sales  of 
jets  to  Israel — which  I  support.  Yet  those 
same  critics  criticize  the  President  for 
not  extricating  us  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  happen  to  believe  on  both  coimts  that 
the  President  is  pursuing  the  proper 
course,  one  of  caution  but  primarily  one 
that  is  concerned  with  the  best  interests 
of  America.  He  is  making  every  effort 
to  extricate  us  from  South  Vietnam.  He 
is  making  every  effort  to  prevent  this 
country's  getting  involved  in  a  larger 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  responsibilities  we 
have  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  con- 
sistent in  our  views,  in  our  policies,  and 
in  our  statements.  It  seems  that  that  one 
right  and  one  power  that  the  President 
must  have,  in  anj-  event,  is  to  protect 
American  forces.  I  could  subscribe,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Church-Cooper 
resolution  if  that  were  clearly  spelled 
out.  It  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  certainly  the  President  has 
the  right  to  protect  American  forces. 
But  I  might  suggest  that  there  would  be 
some,  yes,  in  this  Chamber  who,  if  the 
President — on  July  4,  for  example,  4  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  resolu- 
tion if  adopted — were  to  find  it  necessarj- 
to  go  back  into  Cambodia  to  protect  the 
American  forces,  on  the  following  day 
would  rise  in  this  Chamber  and  charge 
that  the  President  had  violated  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution,  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority  under  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution. 

We  can  be  practical.  We  are  practical. 
We  understand  how  the  people  will  in- 
terpret the  Cooper-Church  resolution.  If 
it  were  passed  in  its  present  form  smd  if 
the  President  were  to  find  it  necessary 
to  take  action,  whatever  action  it  might 
be.  to  protect  American  forces  he  may 
as  well  brace  himself  for  sin  onslaught  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  President  imderstands  that.  He  is 
aware  of  his  authority  and  responsibility 
as  Commander  In  Chief.  The  President 
must  act  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect American  Uves. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  do  any  great 
harm  to  the  Cooper-Church  resolution 
to  write  in  as  a  specific  part  of  that  reso- 
lution that,  notwithstanding  anything 
therein  contained,  the  President's  right 
to  protect  the  American  forces  shall  not 
be  impaired. 


If  that  were  done,  of  course,  the  ex- 
treme argument  might  be  made  that  he 
could  go  into  China,  into  Russia,  or  into 
Egypt,  but  let  us  be  realistic.  The  Presi- 
dent understands  the  role  of  Congress, 
he  understands  the  role  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  again  the 
amendment,  which  says: 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  Inoperative  during  any  period 
that  the  President  determines  that  citizens 
or  naUonals  of  the  United  States  are  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Cambodia  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  a 
statement  made  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 12,  1969,  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  a  statement  made 
on  May  19,  1969,  by  Secretarj'  of  De- 
fense Laird  with  reference  to  prisoners 
of  war.  a  statement  made  at  a  news  con- 
ference on  June  5,  1969,  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  concerning  Ameilcan  pris- 
oners of  war.  a  statement  made  on  May 
22.  1969.  by  the  former  Ambassador  and 
Chief  Negotiator  at  Paris.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  a  statement  of  December  30, 
1969,  by  Ambassador  Habib  on  prisoners 
of  war.  and  a  State  Department  bulletin 
entitled,  "American  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Vietnam:  An  Appeal  to  the  U.N." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

December  12,  1969. 
Remarks    of    the    President    Following    a 

Meeting    With    Wives    and    Mothers    op 

Prisoners    op    War    and    or    Servicemen 

MissiKG  In  Action,  the  Roosevelt  Room 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  have  the  very 
great  honor  to  present  in  this  room  today 
five  of  the  most  courageous  women  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  meet  In  my  life. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  met  with  26  women, 
of  which  these  are  a  part,  representing  ap- 
proximately 1,500  women,  mothers  and  wives 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  missing  in 
Vietnam  and  who  are  or  may  be  prisoners 
of  war.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  prison- 
ers or  missing  for  as  long  as  five  years,  most 
of  them  two  to  three  years. 

Insofar  as  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
concerned.  It  would  probably  not  be  inac- 
curate to  say  that  the  record  In  this  war  Is 
one  of  the  most  unconscionable  In  the  his- 
tory of  warfare.  And  there  have  been,  of 
course,  some  very  bad  examples  In  past  wars, 
as  we  know. 

What  I  have  assured  these  very  courageous 
women  Is  that,  first,  in  reaching  a  settlement 
of  the  war  that  an  Integral  part  of  any  settle- 
ment that  is  agreed  to  must  be  a  settlement 
that  is  satisfactory  on  the  prisoner  issue  and, 
second,  that  clearly  apart  from  reaching  an 
overall  settlement  of  the  war  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  do  everything  that  It  possibly 
can  to  separate  out  the  prisoner  issue  and 
have  it  handled  as  it  should  be.  as  a  separate 
Issue  on  a  humane  basis. 

Finally,  I  would  simply  add  that  while  we 
all  lEnow  that  there  Is  disagreement  In  this 
country  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  while 
there  is  dissent  about  it  on  several  points, 
that  on  this  issue,  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  that  there  can  be  and  there  should  b« 
no  disagreement. 

The  American  people.  I  am  sure,  are 
unanimous  In  expressing  their  sympathy  to 
these  women,  to  their  children,  and  also  In 
supporting  their  Oovernment's  attempt  to 
get  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  VC  to  respond  to  the  many  Initiatives 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  get  this  Issue 


separated  out  and  prior  to  the  time  we  car 
do  something  to  end  the  war. 

I  understand  they  will  be  here  to  answer 
questions. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  expressed 
my  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
American  servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  directed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(ISA)  G.  Warren  Nutter,  who  has  been 
named  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Prisoner  of  War  Policy  Committee,  to 
Insure  that  the  families  of  these  servicemen 
are  receiving  all  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  claimed  that 
they  are  treating  our  men  humanely.  I  am 
distressed  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  clear  evl- 
dence  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  United  States  Government  has  urged 
that  the  enemy  respect  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  This  they  have  re- 
fused to  do. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  never  identified  the  names  of  all  the 
U.S.  prisoners  whom  uhey  hold.  For  the  moBt 
part.  Information  on  some  of  these  Ameri- 
cans has  come  In  the  form  of  scattered,  and 
often  distorted,  propaganda  films  and  photo- 
graphs which  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
chosen  to  sell  or  release. 

We  know  that  at  least  several  U.S.  pris- 
oners were  injured  at  the  time  of  their  cap- 
ture and  we  are  concerned  about  the  medical 
care  they  are  receiving. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  a  free  ex- 
change of  mall  between  the  prisoners  and 
their  families  and  yet  very  little  mall  has 
been  received  from  only  a  few  prisoners  In  the 
past  five  years. 

As  of  next  month,  more  than  200  Ameri- 
can servicemen  will  have  been  listed  either 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  missing  In  action 
for  more  than  three  and  one-half  years.  ThlB 
period  of  time  is  longer  than  any  U.S.  service- 
man was  held  prisoner  during  World  War  II. 

The  DejMu-tment  of  Defense  continues  to 
hope  fcr  meaningful  progress  on  the  matter 
of  prisoner  release  In  the  Paris  discussions. 
In  the  meantime,  we  app>eal  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  to  respect  the  hu- 
mane rights  of  those  whom  they  hold  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Specifically,  we  call  for  adherence  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  requires: 

1 .  Release  of  names  of  prisoners  held. 

2.  Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

3.  Impartial  Inspections  of  prisoner  of  war 
facilities. 

4.  Proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 

5.  Regular  flow  of  mall. 

Most  Importantly,  we  seek  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners. 


Secretary  Rogbis'  News  Conference  op 
JvriTK  5,  1969 

(The  following  Is  the  State  Department's 
release  of  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rog- 
ers' news  conference,  which  Is  authorized  for 
direct  quotation. ) 

Secretary  Rocnis.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  room  Is  not  as  crowded 
as  it  was  the  last  time.  I  have  a  short  state- 
ment here  I  would  like  to  read: 

I  want  to  express  my  serious  concern  about 
the  Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Many  of  these  prisoners  have 
been  held  for  three  years  or  more.  There  Is 
a  long  tradition  among  nations  that  person- 
nel c&ptured  In  wartime  be  treated  humane- 
ly. This  principle  has  been  expressed  In  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  and  Is  recognized 
by  more  than  120  nations. 

A  basic  requirement  of  the  Ojnvention  is 
that  najneB  of  prisoners  be  provided  to  their 
families  and  to  an  appropriate  agency  In  a 
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neutral  country.  Communist  le«tders  have 
failed  to  observe  this  simple  civilized  re- 
quirement which  would  mean  so  much  to  the 
wives  and  famillee  of  the  men  who  are  miss- 
ing in  combat. 

North  Vietnamese  officials  have  frequently 
declared  that  the  prisoners  are  treated  hu- 
manely. Many  seriously  question  these  state- 
ments. Assurance  could  readily  be  provided  If 
North  Viet-Nam  would  permit  visits  by  Im- 
partial observers  to  the  prison  camps.  For  the 
sake  of  the  prisoners  and  for  their  families, 
we  continue  to  hope  for  a  positive  respKjnse 
from  North  Viet-Nam.  We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  this  subject  and  to  move  quickly  to- 
ward arrangements  for  the  release  of  prison- 
ers on  both  sides,  and  I  believe  that  any 
sign  of  good  faith  by  the  other  side  In  this 
matter  would  provide  encouragement  for  ovir 
negotiations  in  Paris. 

Thank  you.  I  will  take  some  questions. 

Ambassador  Lodges  Statements  on  PW's 
During  Mat  22  Paris  Talks 
Opening  statement:  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  (PWs)  without  protesting  the  atti- 
tude which  you  have  expressed  most  recently 
last  Tuesday.  May  20,  with  respect  to  the 
prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam.  You  have 
refused  to  provide  a  list  of  these  prisoners 
so  that  their  families  might  know  whether 
they  are  living  or  dead.  You  have  refused  to 
discuss  the  repatriation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  which  is  a  long-established  Inter- 
national practice.  You  should  know  that  the 
attitude  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to 
these  basic  humanitarian  requirements  can- 
not have  a  favorable  effect  on  our  negotia- 
tions here. 

Additional  remarks:  Let  me  add  one 
observation  about  prisoners.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  you  can  claim  to  be  treat- 
ing our  prisoners  humanely  when  you  refuse 
to  Identify  the  prisoners  you  hold  so  that 
-3  their  families  can  know  the  fate  of  their 

X  relatives.  You  refuse  to  permit  regular  mall 

exchanges.  You  reject  impartial  International 
observation  of  conditions  under  which 
prisoners  are  held:  You  refuse  to  discuss 
release  of  aick  and  wounded  prisoners.  Yet 
these  are  basic  elements  of  humanitarian 
treatment  under  established  International 
standards.  We  do  not  see  how  you  can  be 
hurt  by  merely  publishing  the  names  of 
those  who  are  alive  so  that  the  uncertainty 
which  their  families  feel  may  be  ended.  To 
express  myself  for  a  moment  In  human  terms 
instead  of  the  language  of  diplomacy,  what 
Is  Involved  here  is  the  prisoner's  wife  who 
does  not  know  whether  her  husband  is  alive 
or  whether  he  is  dead.  It  Is  really  hard  to 
believe  that  the  security  of  North  Vietnam 
would  be  threatened  If  this  wife  were  told 
the  truth  about  her  husband's  fate.  We  hope 
you  will  reconsider  your  attitude  on  these 
questions  so  that  It  will  truly  reflect  the 
humane  policy  which  you   claim  to  follow. 

Ambassador  Habxb's  Opening  Statemknt 
(Following  Is  the  text  of  the  opening  state- 
ment delivered  by  Ambassador  Philip  C. 
Habib  at  the  48th  Plenary  Session  of  the  New 
Paris  Meetings  on  Viet-Nam,  December  30 
1969.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Issue  which  I 
wish  to  address  today  Is  the  question  of 
prisoners  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  this  tradi- 
tional holiday  season,  a  season  for  family 
reunions  and  celebrations,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies are  troubled  over  the  fate  of  a  relative 
missing  or  captured  in  Viet-Nam.  This  is  a 
tragic  situation,  not  Just  because  family 
members  are  missing  at  this  holiday  period, 
but  also  because  the  families'  uncertainty 
and  anguish  Is  so  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for. 

I  do  not  express  only  my  government's  view 
on  this  unfortunate  matter,  nor  only  the 
view  of   the  American   people.   I   express  a 
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view  that  Is  almost  universally  shared.  It 
has  been  expressed  in  representative  bodies 
throughout  the  world — in  the  United  States 
Congress,  in  the  United  Nations,  at  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  Conference  In  Istan- 
bul last  September,  by  many  National  Red 
Cross  societies  and  by  many  governments.  In 
fact,  on  this  Issue,  North  Viet-Nam  is  vir- 
tually Isolated  In  the  eyes  of  world  public 
opinion. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  ere  two  ques- 
tions before  us,  first,  the  critical  question 
of  humanitarian  treatment  for  the  prisoners 
your  side  holds.  Secondly,  the  rep>atrlatlon 
of  all  prisoners. 

On  the  first  question,  your  side's  position 
does  not  conform  to  normal  standards.  On 
the  second  question,  your  position  is  unrea- 
sonable. 

Some  Americans  have  been  held  by  your 
side  since  early  In  1964.  Others  have  been 
missing  since  that  time.  And  yet  you  still 
refuse  to  Inform  all  families  of  the  fate  of 
these  men. 

On  December  22,  a  spokesman  for  your  side 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "We  refuse  to  give 
the  list  of  names  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, but  the  prisoners'  families  will  know 
their  names  by  and  by."  A  gradual,  piece- 
meal process  of  providing  a  few  names  at  a 
time  to  anxious  families  is  no  substitute 
for  making  known  without  delay  the  names 
of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Because  of  your  side's  continuing  refusal 
to  identify  all  prisoners  of  war,  my  govern- 
ment Is  today  releasing  to  the  press  the 
names  of  U.S.  military  personnel  who  are 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  may  possibly 
be  your  prisoners.  I  will  give  your  side  a 
copy  of  the  list  here  as  well.  My  government 
Is  taking  this  action  In  the  hope  that  your 
side,  even  at  this  late  date,  will  Indicate 
which  men  are  prisoners  and  those  whom 
you  know  to  be  dead,  as  a  matter  of  humani- 
tarian concern  for  their  families. 

Your  side  claims  that  you  provide  humane 
treatment  to  the  prisoners  you  hold.  But  you 
permit  no  Independent  and  objective  author- 
ity to  verify  this  claim.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
evidence  available  to  the  outside  world  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  prisoners  held  by 
your  side  contradicts  your  claims.  The  pris- 
oners have  not  been  permitted  to  correspond 
regularly  with  their  families,  and  to  receive 
mall  and  packages  on  a  regular  basis.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  the  prisoners  actually 
receive  the  mall  sent  them.  Little  mall  Is  re- 
ceived by  families  from  the  prisoners. 

Regarding  the  Issue  of  mail,  two  American 
women  who  recently  traveled  to  North  Viet- 
Nam  reported  that  families  of  prisoners  could 
send  a  letter  a  month  and  a  package  of  less 
than  six  pounds  every  other  month  to  the 
POWs  by  addressing  them  with  the  prisoner's 
name  and  serial  number,  care  of  "Camp  of 
Detention  for  U.8.  Pilots  Captured  In  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Hanoi, 
DRVN"  and  writing  "Via  Mosco"  on  the  en- 
velope. We  woxild  like  your  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  report.  We  would  also 
like  to  know  whether  this  means  that  the 
American  prisoners  will  be  permitted  to  write 
to  their  families  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  for  the  physical  treatment  of  prisoners, 
there  Is  evidence  that  prisoners  held  by  your 
side  have  been  subjected  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  physical 
and  mental  duress.  Your  side  has  mtule  no 
systematic  effort  to  repatriate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  this  is  an  im- 
consclonable  position.  There  is  no  way  it  can 
be  Justified  to  the  families  of  the  prisoners 
or  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  narrow  question  of 
legal  obligations.  This  Is  a  question  of  hu- 
mane treatment  which  civilized  nations  ac- 
cord to  those  who  are  helpless,  who  pose  no 
threat  and  who  no  longer  have  the  means  to 
defend  themselves.  It  Is  also  a  question  of  de- 


cency toward  the  families  of  those  who  are 
missing. 

On  oxir  side,  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  have  undertaken  to  respect  the  Geneva 
Convention  In  their  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  have  arranged  for  the  ICBC  to 
visit  prisoner  of  war  camps  In  South  Viet- 
Nam.  The  camps  are  regularly  visited  by 
ICRC  delegates  and  doctors,  who  are  able  to 
meet  individual  prisoners  privately.  The 
names  of  the  prisoners  of  war  have  been  made 
available  to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners  of  war  are 
able  to  send  and  receive  mall  and  packages. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  In  the  past  released  sick  and  wounded 
POWs.  Regular  International  Inspection  has 
shown  that  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  Eepubllc  of  Viet-Nam  are 
treated  In  accordance  with  the  reqiilrements 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  the  release 
and  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  Your 
side  says  that  the  prisoner  question  cannot 
be  settled  except  as  part  of  an  overall  set- 
tlement of  the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  For  our 
part,  see  no  reason  why  there  cannot  be  a 
negotiated  release  of  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides  prior  to  an  overall  settlement.  You  stlU 
refuse  to  discuss  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
you  hold.  Although  you  have  released  a  few 
prisoners  on  occasion,  you  refuse  to  negotiate 
a  repatriation  of  all  prisoners. 

Instead  of  treating  the  prisoner  question 
as  a  humanitarian  issue,  your  side  appar- 
ently wishes  to  lise  the  prisoners  as  pawns 
in  bargaining  for  an  overall  settlement  of 
the  war.  But  you  refuse  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly In  Parts,  thereby  delaying  an  overall  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  Thus,  you  keep  h\m- 
dreds  of  families  In  agonizing  doubt  about 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  their  sons  or  hus- 
bands or  parents  while  you  seek  to  settle  the 
war  on  your  own  terms. 

If  your  side  hopes  to  apply  political  prM- 
s\ire  upon  the  United  States  through  Its 
harsh  attitude  regarding  prisoners  of  war, 
you  reveal  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of 
American  public  opinion.  No  American  can 
condone  your  side's  handling  of  the  prisoner 
question.  Your  denial  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal precepts  governing  such  matters  has  only 
resulted  in  unanimous  public  condemna- 
tion. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  call  on  your  side 
to  live  up  to  the  International  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  those  who  are  mtKstng  or 
held  prisoner  In  Viet-Nam.  This  humani- 
tarian issue  should  be  dealt  with  separately 
frtMn  the  political  and  military  queetlons  we 
face  In  the  Paris  meetings.  We  prc^Mee  that 
our  two  sides  enter  prompUy  Into  discus- 
sions on  all  quesrtlons  affecting  prisoners  of 
war  held  on  both  sides,  including  the  ques- 
tion of  their  early  release.  The  United  States 
Delegation  stands  ready  to  enter  Into  such 
negotiations  without  delay. 

American  Prisoners  of  War  in  Vstnaic: 
An  Appkai,  to  thb  U.N. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  statement 
made  by  RIU  F.  Hauser,  VS.  Alternate  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Genera]  Assembly,  in 
Committee  in  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
November  11, 1969. 

(The  text  of  the  statement  has  been  re- 
printed from  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin of  December  11,  1967.  The  Bulletin,  the 
official  record  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  is  pub- 
lished weekly  and  Is  available  for  subscrip- 
tion from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20402,  at  $16.00  a  year.) 

We  now  commence  general  debate  In  this 
committee  on  three  subjects  of  moment: 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, measures  to  be  taken  against  nasslsm 
and  racial  Intolerance,  and  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Of 
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the  Uire«.  the  violation  ol  buman  rlghu  and 
fundamental  freedoms  appears  to  my  delega- 
tion to  be  singularly  Important.  Indeed,  Its 
Importance  to  all  delegations  is  demonstrated 
by  Its  recurrence  each  year  as  a  major  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

This  agenda  Item  makes  particular  refer- 
ence to  colonial  and  other  dependent  coun- 
tries and  territories.  My  delegation  continues 
to  deplore  the  Inhumane  practice  of  apart- 
held  in  South  Africa  and  In  Namibia  and 
associates  itself  with  the  efforts  of  the  inter- 
national community  seeking  peaceful  and 
practicable  means  for  Its  elimination  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  also  remain  very  concerned 
about  the  serious  violations  of  human  rights 
In  other  parts  of  Africa.  These  questions  are 
rightfully  treated  In  many  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations,  Including  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, for  they  are  of  the  utmost  urgency  and 
gravity. 

Accordingly,  Madam  Chairman,  while  we 
recognize  fully  the  persistent  and  serious  hu- 
man rights  violations  In  southern  Africa,  we 
are  of  the  view  that  the  Third  Committee 
should  not  utilize  all  of  Its  time  on  this  as- 
pect of  the  subject,  so  widely  treated  else- 
where In  the  United  Nations,  lest  by  so  doing 
we  neglect  the  many  Instances  of  grave  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  I  wish  to  recall  that  our  agenda  Item 
Itself  refers  to  "the  violation  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  ...  In  all 
countries." 

On  reading  the  hundred*  of  petitions  al- 
leging violations  of  human  rights  which 
come  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
from  sources  In  many  countries,  my  delega- 
tion has  noted  the  large  niimber  referring 
to  violations  of  articles  9-12  and  article  19 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  latter  provides  that  "Everyone 
hag  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression." Including  freedom  to  "seek,  receive 
and  Impart  Information  and  Ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontlera." 
Article  9  states  that  "No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile." 
Articles  10.  11,  and  12  afford  full  protection 
and  due  process  of  law  as  to  those  charged 
with  a  penal  offense. 

In  reviewing  the  1969  annual  report  of 
that  singular  institution.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, now  consisting  of  20  national  sections 
and  over  15,000  Individual  members,  the  work 
of  which  Is  to  strengthen  all  International 
movements  supporting  human  rights,  my 
delegation  was  very  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Amnesty  International  has  taken  up 
Investigation  of  cases  of  political  prlooners 
during  the  year  1968-69  In  72  countries.  In- 
cluded was  my  own  country,  where  the  statxis 
of  conscientious  objectors  who  have  been  Im- 
prisoned for  violations  of  the  conscription 
laws  has  been  looked  Into  with  the  fiill  co- 
operation of  my  Government. 

Newspaper  reports  and  other  media  sources 
make  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  right  of 
political  dissent  Is  still  a  very  precarious  one 
for  millions  of  fieople.  Prisons  bulge  with 
those  who  have  dared  to  criticize  or  oppose 
peacefully  the  policies  of  their  govemm.ents; 
and.  alas,  many  such  prisoners  are  brutally 
ill-treated.  In  violation  of  all  standards  of 
h\iman  decency.  We  note  particularly  the 
evidence  compiled  In  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
working  group  of  experts  as  to  African  terri- 
tories under  colonial  domination,  which 
documents  the  degree  to  which  political 
prisoners  have  been  brutalized  In  these  areas. 

Rather  than  promote  and  encourage  open 
dissent,  many  governments  have  maintained 
power  with  a  reign  of  fear  which  serves  to 
terrorize  the  minds  and,  eventually,  the 
bodies  cf  those  who  disagree. 

In  the  time  available  to  me,  M«/i^m  chair- 
man. I  carmot  review  all  of  these  situatlcns 
occurring  the  world  over.  But  In  the  coiirse 
of  this  debate,  my  delegation  wishes  strongly 
to  affirm  the  Inherent  faculty  of  all  men — 


U  they  are  Indeed,  as  article  1  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states, 
"born  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and  rights  .  .  . 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience" — to 
exercise  their  basic  right  of  freedom  of  spirit, 
mind,  and  belief,  wherever  they  may  be  lo- 
cated and  whatever  may  be  the  political  and 
social  system  under  which  they  live. 

These  rights  are  no  greater  or  smaller  in 
Africa  than  In  the  Americas,  In  Asia  than  In 
Europe.  They  belong  to  all  mankind  and  de- 
rive from  man's  basic  humanity.  The  right  to 
disagree,  to  dissent.  Is  perbap>s  the  most 
cherished  of  all  the  political  rights  of  man. 
History  teaches  that  yesterday's  dissenters 
often  become  today's  majority,  for  through 
reasoned  dissent,  man  progresses.  If  I  may 
so  note,  my  delegation  was  proud  to  witness 
the  free  exercise  of  free  minds  across  our 
country  on  October  16.  a  day  on  which  many 
Americans  were  able  to  express  their  dissent 
with  the  Government's  policy  as  others  were 
equally  able  to  disagree  publicly  with  the 
dissenters.  We  are  grateful  for  orderly  and 
reasonable  disagreement;  for  we  know  that 
no  country's  policies  are  so  sound  or  so  cor- 
rect that  none  will  be  found  who  disagree. 

GKIiSVA  COKVSNTION   ON  FUSONXBS  OF  WAR 

Madam  Chairman,  my  delegation  is  also 
deeply  disturbed  at  a  most  fundamental  vio- 
lation of  human  decency  as  to  another  cate- 
gory of  prisoners:  those  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  protected  by  International  law. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  specific  situation 
Involving  prisoners  which,  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand.  Is  of  particular  concern  to  my 
oountry.  United  States  forces  are  engaged  In 
oombat  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope 
that  this  conflict  will  soon  be  terminated  and 
the  task  of  rebuilding  begun.  But  many  hun- 
dreds of  American  soldiers,  airmen,  marines, 
and  naval  personnel  are  at  present  miffing 
or  captured  In  Vietnam.  How  many  of  these 
men.  and  which  ones,  are  in  captivity  Is  a 
secret  closely  guarded  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese authorities.  For  each  of  thee«  men 
there  is  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent,  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  his  fate.  They  are  subjected  to 
uncertainty  and  despair  which  grow  as  each 
day  passes. 

Our  concern  In  this  matter,  expressed  here 
before  the  assemblage  of  nations,  is  human- 
itarian, not  political.  This  concern  was  suc- 
cinctly but  urgently  expressed  in  the  agon- 
izing question  put  by  the  many  wives  who 
have  gone  to  Parts  to  ask  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  Paris  talks:  Please 
tell  me  If  I  am  a  wife  or  a  widow. 

There  exists  an  International  convention. 
legally  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned: 
the  Convention  on  Protection  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  concluded  at  Oeneva  In  1949  .>  This  con- 
vention applies  to  "all  cases  of  declared  war 
or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  Is 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them."  It  thus 
binds  the  United  States,  which  ratified  It  in 
1955,  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  which 
acceded  to  it  In  1953,  and  North  Viet-Nam, 
which  acceded  in  1957. 

This  convention,  to  which,  I  may  add,  there 
are  126  |>artlee.  Including  more  than  100 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  contains 
provisions  which.  If  Implemented,  wotild  let 
children  know  If  their  fathers  are  alive,  par- 
ents If  their  sons  are  well  treated.  It  requires 
that,  and  I  quote:  "Immediately  upon  cap- 
ture, or  not  more  than  one  week  after  arrival 
at  a  camp,  even  if  it  Is  a  transit  camp,  like- 
wise in  case  of  sickness  or  transfer  to  ho^ltal 
or  to  tuiother  camp,  every  prisoner  of  war 
shall  be  enabled  to  write  direct  to  his 
family.  . . ." 

The  convrntlor  assures  a  prisoner  the  right 
to  remain  In  communication  with  his  loved 
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ones  and  with  an  international  or  state 
organization  which  has  assumed  the  obli- 
gation of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  receive  mall  and 
pfickages,  and  to  send  a  minimum  of  two 
letters  and  four  cards  each  month,  the  Ge- 
neva convention  spyeclfies  minimum  humane 
standards  of  detention,  of  hygiene,  diet, 
recreation,  and  employment.  It  requires  that 
seriously  wounded  or  ill  p>rlsoners  be  re- 
patriated as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel. 
It  specifies  that  the  detaining  power  shall 
accept  a  neutral  party  to  the  conflict  or  a 
rejected  international  organization  such 
as  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  protecting  power  for  the  prison- 
ers. It  requires  that  the  detaining  power 
provide  the  names  of  the  prisoners  It  holds 
to  their  families,  as  well  as  to  the  protecting 
power,  or  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  to  pass  on  to  their  country 
of  origin.  It  requires  that  the  detaining  party 
permit  on-the-scene  lnsi>ection  of  its  deten- 
tion facilities. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  fellow  delegates,  this 
convention  Is  not  meant  to  create  a  life  of 
privilege  for  captured  military  personnel.  It  Is 
meant  to  ensure  minimum  standards  of  hu- 
man decency  to  helpless  men  who  are  in  the 
power  of  their  military  enemy  and  can  no 
longer  pose  a  threat  to  that  enemy  and  to 
provide  minimum  solace  to  families  who  are 
far  from  the  front  lines.  In  wartime,  when 
passions  are  inflamed,  this  convention  seeks 
to  preserve  those  frail  links  of  compassion 
and  decency  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 
Nurtvxred,  these  links  may  in  turn  help  move 
enemies  toward  a  realization  of  their  common 
stake  in  finding  the  path  to  peace 

My  country  places  the  highest  priority 
upon  implementation  of  this  convention. 
There  are  now  some  30.000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  prisoners  of  war  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  who  have  been  accorded  the  status 
and  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
Geneva  convention,  even  though  many  of 
them  may  not  technically  be  entitled  to  such 
prisoner-of-war  status  as  defined  In  the  con- 
vention. 

The  United  States  has  tried  again  and 
again  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  apply  the  basic 
minimum  standards  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
vention: Identification  of  prisoners,  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  mail,  and  a  protecting 
power  to  inspect  detention  conditions.  We 
remain  immensely  grateful  to  the  govern- 
ments which  have  cooperated  in  these  regret- 
tably unsuccessful  efforts. 

In  contrast,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vlet-Nam,  with  the  cooperation  of  its 
allies,  opened  all  detention  camps  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  names  of  POW's  have  been 
made  available  to  the  ICRC.  Prisoners  of  war 
detained  by  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  have 
the  right  to  send  and  receive  mail  and  pack- 
ages. They  are  interned  in  six  camps  which 
are  administered  by  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  which,  as  regiilar  International  in- 
spection has  shown,  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  convention. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming  a 
perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  is  ugly 
and  brutal  by  nature,  and  violations  by  indi- 
viduals have  occurred.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  the  Allied  command  has  made  every  ef- 
fort to  ensure  that  the  convention  is  applied. 
This  Includes  the  issuance  of  clear  and  ex- 
plicit orders  and.  even  more  Important,  thor- 
ough investigation  of  alleged  violations  and 
punishment  of  those  found  giiilty.  This  pol- 
icy Is  confirmed  and  supported  by  the  con- 
tinuous review,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
which  results  from  free  access  to  POW's  b'- 
delegates  and  doctors  of  the  ICRC. 

The  United  States  neither  seeks  ruor  de- 
serves praise  for  its  efforts  to  Implement  the 
convention.  This  is  our  duty — our  legal  duty 
and  our  moral  duty.  The  tragic  fact,  how- 
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ever.  Is  that  North  Viet-Nam  and  the  Na- 
tlonsJ  Liberation  Front  refuse  to  acknowledge 
their  legal  and  moral  duty  to  apply  similar 
standards  of  treatment  to  the  helpless  pris- 
oners In  their  power,  Vietnamese  as  well  as 
American. 

NORTH    VIETNAM'S    TREATMENT    OF    PRISONKR6 

The  record  is  Indeed  sad.  The  North  Viet- 
namese authorities  have  refused  to  identify 
the  prisoners  they  hold.  Only  a  limited  mi- 
nority of  those  men  known  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  have  been  c^tuped 
have  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world.  Mall  even  from  this  small  mi- 
nority has  been  infrequent  and  irregular.  The 
sick  and  the  wounded  have  not  been  re- 
patriated, nor  have  they  been  Identified.  Even 
the  minimum  protection  that  would  be  af- 
forded by  Inspection  of  POW  facilitiee  by  an 
Impartial  international  body  has  been  denied. 
The  ICRC's  repeated  requests  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  prisoners  at  their  places  of  de- 
tention have  been  repeatedly  denied,  nor  has 
any  other  accepted  intermediary  been  given 
access  to  the  prisoners. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  few  men  actually 
released  by  North  Vlet-Nam  and  from  other 
sources  has  come  disturbing  evidence  that 
prisoners  are  being  deprived  of  adequate 
medical  care  and  diets  and  that,  In  many  In- 
stances, they  have  been  subjected  to  physical 
and  mental  torture.  For  example.  Lieutenant 
Robert  Prlshman,  one  of  the  recently  released 
American  prisoners,  in  a  public  statement  on 
September  2,  1969,  shortly  after  his  release, 
said  American  prisoners  are  subject  to  "soli- 
tary confinement,  farced  statemeztts,  living 
In  a  cage  for  3  years,  being  put  in  strape.  not 
being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  fin- 
gernails, being  huing  from  a  celling,  having  an 
Infected  arm  which  was  almost  lost,  not  re- 
ceiving medical  care,  being  dragged  along  the 
ground  with  a  broken  leg.  .  .  ."  Recounting 
the  treatment  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Stratton.  Lieutenant  Frlahman  said: 

"The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stratton  to  appear  be- 
fore a  press  delegation  and  say  that  he  had 
received  humane  and  lenient  treatment.  He 
refused  because  his  treatment  hadnt  been 
humane.  He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropes  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  still  has  large  scars  on 
his  arms  from  rope  btirns  which  became  In- 
fected. He  was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten,  had 
his  fingernails  removed,  and  was  put  In  soli- 
tary, but  the  North  Vietnamese  Insisted  that 
he  make  the  false  'humane  treatment  state- 
ments' and  threw  him  Into  a  dark  cell  alone 
for  38  days  to  think  about  it." 

This  record  Is  Indeed  chilling.  It  has  been 
noted  and  deplored  by  a  great  many  interna- 
tional observers.  For  example,  Jacques  Frey- 
mond  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Prisoners  of  War,  highlighted  the 
contrasts  between  North  and  South  Vlet-Nam 
as  follows: 

"In  Viet-Nam,  it  (the  ICRC)  has  so  far  had 
limited  success.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated 
representations,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to  the  Installation  of 
a  delegation  in  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting 
of  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is  repre- 
sented in  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  also 
regularly  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these 
prisoners." 

In  the  face  of  such  international  criticism 
there  have  been  few  breaiks  in  the  silence  of 
Hanoi.  We  have,  however,  been  told — though 
in  the  shrill  phrases  of  propaganda,  rather 
than  in  the  measured  tones  of  statesmanship 
or  humanitarianlsm — that  the  Geneva  con- 
vention does  not  apply  because  there  has 
not  been  a  formal  declaration  of  war  and  that 
the  American  prisoners  are  "war  criminals" 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  rights  con- 


ferred upon  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Geneva 
convention.  Despite  this,  Hanoi  says,  It  treats 
the  prisoners  "humanely." 

MaHnm  Chairman,  my  Government  cannot 
accept  these  assertions.  The  Geneva  conven- 
tion provides  a  detailed  international  stand- 
ard of  humane  treatment  against  which  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  can  be  meas- 
ured. Hanoi's  mere  assertion  of  "humane" 
treatment,  which  has  never  been  verified  by 
impartial  inspection,  is  no  substitute.  Fur- 
ther. North  Viet-Nam's  denial  that  the  con- 
vention Is  applicable  and  its  assertion  that 
it  therefore  cannot  be  the  standard  to  meas- 
ure its  conduct  have  no  basis  in  international 
law.  Hanoi  says  that  the  convention  applies 
only  where  there  has  been  a  declaration  of 
war.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the 
convention,  which  I  quoted  earlier,  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  declaration  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  convention's  applicability  and 
does  not  Justify  a  refusal  to  apply  it. 

Hanoi  has  also  asserted  that  our  men 
held  as  prisoners  are  war  criminals,  apparent- 
ly on  the  theory  that  any  attacks  against 
North  Viet-Nam  or  Viet  Cong  forces  or 
facilities  are  criminal  acts  and  that  all  mili- 
tary personnel  Involved  in  such  attacks  are 
criminals.  Such  assertions  are  patently  ab- 
surd. Our  men  are  not  war  criminals.  More- 
over, the  Geneva  conventions  and  modem 
International  humanitarian  law  reject  any 
suggestion  that  the  protection  of  individual 
war  victims,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  Is 
dependent  upon  moral  or  legal  Judgments 
about  the  cause  for  which  their  government 
la  fighting.  The  law  is  there  to  protect  all  the 
victims  of  war  on  both  sides.  All  countries 
have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  it  Is  respected. 

The  United  States  understands  that  every 
country  believes  that  it  is  right  and  its 
enemy  wrong.  But,  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Geneva  convention  was  designed  specifically 
to  meet  this  problem.  It  Imposes  upon  all 
combatant  powers  the  obll^tlon  to  txeat 
military  personnel  made  helpless  by  their 
captivity  in  accordance  with  a  single  objec- 
tive and  verifiable  standard. 

ICBC    BESOLUTION 

The  21st  International  Cocxferenoe  of  the 
Red  Cross,  held  at  Istanbul  in  September, 
cut  through  any  possible  quibbles  that  could 
be  made  by  a  party  to  the  Vlet-Nam  conflict. 
It  adopted  without  dissent  a  resolution  which 
obtained  the  support  of  114  governments  and 
national  Red  Cross  organizations.'  That  res- 
olution called  upon  all  parties : 

"...  to  abide  by  the  obligations  set  forth 
In  the  Convention  and  upon  all  authorities 
involved  in  an  armed  conflict  to  ensure  that 
all  uniformed  members  of  the  reg\Uar  armed 
forces  of  another  party  to  the  conflict  and  all 
other  persons  entitled  to  prisoner  of  war 
status  are  treated  humanely  and  given  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  prescribed  by 
the  Convention.  .  .  ." 

It  also  recognized — and  again  I  repeat  the 
exact  words  of  this  resolution : 

"...  that,  even  apart  from  the  Convention, 
the  International  conununlty  has  consistent- 
ly demanded  humane  treatment  for  prisoners 
of  war,  including  Identlflcatlon  and  account- 
ing for  all  prisoners,  provision  of  an  adequate 
diet  and  medical  care,  that  prisoners  be 
permitted  to  communicate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  exterior,  that  seriously  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners  be  promptly  repatriated, 
and  that  at  all  times  prisoners  be  protected 
from  physical  and  mental  torture,  abuse  and 
reprisals." 

We  hope  this  committee  will  take  note  at 
this  session  of  the  resolution  passed  without 
dissent  by  the  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference in  Istanbul  and  that  It  will  In  a  simi- 


lar fashion  reaffirm  the  obligations  of  all 
parties  to  the  Oeneva  convention.  We  espe- 
cially hope  that  North  Viet-Nam.  which  has 
frequently  expressed  its  abiding  regard  for 
humane  principles,  will  heed  this  unequivo- 
cal and  speclflc  call  reflecting  the  conscience 
of  the  international  community. 

Madam  Chairman,  3  weeks  ago,  on  October 
30,  the  Secretary  General  made  the  following 
statement: 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
ought  to  give  an  International  humanitarian 
organization  such  as  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  access  to  the  Americans  detained 
In  North  Vietnam." 

We  Join  In  this  view,  and  we  lu-ge  all  the 
governments  represented  here  today  to  use 
their  utmost  Influence  so  that  at  least  this 
single  step  forward  can  be  accomplished.  We 
would  Indeed  welcome  the  Intervention  of 
any  organization  or  group  of  concerned  peo- 
ple who  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  anguish  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  families.  But  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  made  a  concrete,  limited 
proposal:  Its  Immediate  Implementation 
would  bring  closer  the  day  when  the  observ- 
ance of  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the 
Geneva  convention  by  all  parties  Is  complete. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  matter. 
Madam  Chairman,  for  It  Is  of  vital  impw- 
tanoe  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  of  para- 
mount Interest  to  all  nations  of  the  w(x-ld. 
The  failure  to  treat  any  prisoner  of  war. 
wherever  he  may  be,  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon standards  of  decency.  Is  an  affront  to  all 
who  claim  the  mantle  of  civilization. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Ckx^^er- 
Church  amendment  would  view  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  offered,  In  the  spirit  of 
making  it  clear  that  the  Senate  Is  on 
record  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution  shall  in  any 
way  prevent  the  President,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  taking  any  action  he 
deems  necessarj'  to  protect  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  amendment  is  limited  to  Cam- 
bodia because  the  Cooper-Church  reso- 
lution is  limited  to  Cambodia. 

There  is  significant  reason  to  believe 
that  Americans  are  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Cambodia  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  American  servicemen,  at  least 
two  journalists,  and  perhaps  more,  are 
being  held  there. 

The  sunendment  does  no  harm  to  the 
Cooper-Church  resolution.  It  does  sig- 
nal to  the  world  that  we  care  about  one 
American,  two  Americans,  or  100  Amer- 
icans, or  however  many  there  may  be, 
who  may  be  missing  in  action  or  pirson- 
ers  of  war  in  Cambodia. 

This  is  an  obligation  we  have.  And  this 
is  an  obligation  that  we  can  under- 
score by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


•For  a  U.S.  statement  and  text  of  the 
resolution,  see  Bttlletin  of  Oct.  13,  1969,  p. 
323. 


BRUTAL  TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  said  In  the  past  several 
years  about  the  American  prisoner  of 
war  situation,  the  1,400  to  1,500  men 
being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  I 
do  not  think  enough  detailed  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  actual  living  con- 
ditions— if  we  can  call  it  living — that 
these  men  suffer. 
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There  is  a  notion  abroad,  possibly  put 
forth  by  the  Communists  and  echoed  In 
this  country  by  their  apologists,  that 
these  men  are  well  treated.  Let  me  state 
here  flatly  that  every  evidence  Indicates 
they  are  not. 

The  evidence  we  have  comes  largely 
from  the  few  Americans  who  have  been 
released  and  from  a  limited  number  of 
outside  sources.  And  all  of  it  points  to 
one  thing ;  namely,  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  treating  American  prisoners 
with  calculated  brutality. 

Americans  are  held  in  solitary  con- 
finement as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Occasionally  they  are  placed  in  cages 
and  held  up  for  public  display. 

Wounded  Americans  go  for  days  and 
v.eeks  with  their  wounds  untreated. 

One  American  prisoner  with  a  broken 
arm  was  dragged  through  the  streets  for 
the  crowds  to  watch. 
Other  prisoners  have  been  beaten. 
Still  others  have  been  strapped  up  and 
hung  from  the  ceiling  of  their  cells  as 
punishment  for  minor  infractions. 

One  American  prisoner,  a  Navy  lieu- 
tenant commander,  was  told  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  he  had  to  appear  at  a  press 
conference  and  tell  foreign  reporters  he 
had  been  treated  well  and  himianely.  He 
refused  because,  according  to  fellow  pris- 
oners, his  treatment  had  been  far  from 
decent. 

He  had  been  tied  so  tightly  with  ropes 
that  there  are  still  bum  scars  on  his 
arms. 
He  had  been  beaten. 
He  had  been  forced  to  go  for  days  at 
a  time  without  food  or  sleep. 

He  had  been  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

His  wounds  were  allowed  to  fester  and 
become  Infected. 

His  fingernails  had  been  torn  out  by 
the  roots. 

All  of  this  had  been  done  to  him.  but 
the  North  Vietnamese  still  demanded 
that  he  appear  before  the  reporters  and 
issue  a  statement  they  had  written  say- 
ing he  had  been  treated  well  and  le- 
niently. 

When  he  refused  to  Issue  the  statement 
the  North  Vietnamese  threw  him  in  a 
cell  without  light  for  38  days  to  think  It 
over. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  commonplace 
story.  It  is  not  unique,  but  has  been  re- 
peated time  and  again. 

So  it  is  that  when  we  are  talking  about 
Americans  being  held  prisoner  we  are 
not  talking  about  people  being  held  in  a 
genteel  detention  center. 

We  are  talking  about  men  who  are 
forced  to  live  under  conditions  which  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  would  not  allow  for  animals  in 
this  country. 

As  a  nation  we  must  continue  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  force  the 
Communists  to  the  negotiating  table  to 
discuss  this  problem  seriously  and  In 
good  faith.  They  have  refused  to  do  so 
imtil  now,  but  the  pressure  of  world  opin- 
ion is  mounting  on  them.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  fan  that  world  opinion  imtil  it 
brings  the  Commimists  to  reason. 

On  this  subject  we  will  not  give  up, 
nor  will  we  be  denied. 


May  26,  1970 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate  the  re- 
sults of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  op- 
erations as  of  8  ajn..  May  26,  1970 
^nd  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  TOTAL  OPERATIONS 


Number 


24-hour 
Chang* 


Individual  weapons 11,064 

Crew-served  weapons l'g46 

Bunkers'strucfures  destroyed 6^643 

Machinegun  rounds 2,689  724 

Rifle  rounds 5,126,838 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(machinegun  and  rifle  rounds). . .  7, 816, 562 

Grenades 12  574 

Mines 2l966 

Satchel  charge ,. '  500 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds)..  72  OOO 

Antiaircraft  rounds 130,567 

Mortar  rounds 29^311 

Large  rocket  rounds I'oJO 

Smaller  Ticket  rounds 15i061 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 19*  565 

Rice  (pounds)... 9,I2Oi00O 

Man-monUw.... 200  640 

Vehicles 305 

Boats 40 

Generators. 36 

Radios ""  179 

Medical  supplies  (pounds). -1I„1II  36,000 

Enemy  KIA 1044 

POWs  Cndudes  detainees). 1, 773 


-i-122 

-i-228 

-fl3 

4-97,220 

-!-32,  550 

+129.770 
-4-265 
+140 

<'^ 

<■) 

+3,214 

+2,562 

+2^ 

+1.013 

+86,000 

+1,892 

+41 


i 


+3 


>  Unchanged. 


KENNETH  OALBRAITH  AND  AL  CAFF 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  for  May  26,  1970  car- 
ries an  interesting  letter  to  the  editor 
from  the  distinguished  himiorist  Al  Capp, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Galbraith's  thesis  on  American  presence 
in  Asia. 

Since  Mr.  Capp  expresses  himself  In 
such  a  imique  fashion,  and  hits  so  di- 
rectly to  the  core  of  the  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  his  letter  entitled, 
"Al  Capp  on  Galbraith"  be  printed  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Waalilngton  (D.C.)  Post,  May  26, 
1970) 
Al  Capp  on  Oalbsatth 
It  was  cozy,  being  away  from  home,  to  see 
a  letter  from  Bom.eone  we're  mighty  proud 
of  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  In  print.  Back  home 
we  think  Ken  Is  the  smartest  economist  since 
Edna  St.  Vincent  MlUay.  Smarter.  His  "Lower 
the  Oroes  National  Product  and  Raise  For- 
eign Aid"  solution  Is  the  same  as  her  solu- 
tion: "Let's  Bum  Our  Candle  at  Both  Ends" 
but  Ken  was  smart  enough  not  to  make  It 
rhyme,  and  his  got  taken  seriously. 

We  are  proud  to  see  from  your  paper  that 
Ken  Is  branching  out  as  a  military  analyst, 
and  that  he  Is.  again,  adapting  his  solutions 
from  classic  sources. 

Ken's  theory  that  the  people  who  "want" 
the  war  Is  an  unnamed  cabal  of  high-ranking 
nUlltary  officers.  Is  a  "new"  version  of  Ooeb- 
bels'  theory  that  the  Germans  who  "wanted" 
her  humllltatlon  was  a  cabal  of  highly- 
placed  Jews,  and  Joe  McCarthy's  theory  that 
there  was  a  cabal  of  hundreds  of  "plnkoe  and 
Commies"  In  our  State  Department. 


Goebbels  didn't  ntime  them,  any  more 
than  McCarthy  did.  and  Ken.  a  classicist  to 
the  bone,  doesn't  name  anyone  In  his  cabal, 
either. 

Like  Goebbels  and  McCarthy,  Ken  knows 
you  don't  have  to.  to  get  the  hate  started  and 
the  mobs  howling. 

And  It's  no  good  to  ask  Ken  (anj-more  than 
It  was  to  ask  Goebbels  or  McCarthy)  WHO? 

It's  no  good  to  ask  If  he  means  the  GI's 
who  are  sweating  it  out  there.  Or  the  gen- 
eral ofBcers  In  Asia  who  are  being  killed  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  Or,  the  top  com- 
manders, who,  from  Harklns  to  Westmore- 
land, have  ended  their  careers  In  bleakness 
for  doing  their  duty  there. 

It's  no  good  to  remind  Ken  that  It  was 
only  because  of  the  stylish  naivete  of  an  ad- 
minutratlon  he  was  a  powerful  Influence  In, 
that  the  military  was  called  In,  In  the  flrst 
place. 

Ken's  got  a  sure-flre  thing  going  there  and 
It's  going  to  upset  a  lot  of  readers  who  don't 
get  along  further  to  a  story  buried  among 
the  "Jumbo  Shrimp"  and  "Ground  Chuck" 
ads,  headlined  "Cambodia  Invasion  Reported 
Upsetting  Hanoi's  Timetable." 

Al  Capp. 
Washington. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

Proposko  Legislation  To  Grant  Relup  of 
Patixs  and  Special  Indobsxes  of  Pbadu- 
LENTLT  Negotiated  Checks  Drawn  On 
Designated  Deposttaries  of  the  UNmni 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  grant  relief  to  payees  and  special  Indorsees 
of  fradulently  negoUat«d  checks  drawn  on 
designated  depoaltarles  of  the  United  Statea 
by  extending  the  availability  of  the  check 
forgery  insurance  fimd  (with  an  accompany- 
ing pc^jer) :  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Report  of  the  Immttration  and 
Naturalization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  for  the  year  end- 
ed June  30.  1969  (with  an  acccnnpanylng  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the   National   Academy   of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering 

A  letter  from  the  President,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  accom- 
panying reports):  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  ordered  to  be  printed 
pursuant  to  law  with  an  Illustration. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"S.  Con.  Res.  39 
"Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  fully  Inform  the  American  people 
about  U.S.  operations  In  Laos  and  to  end 
all  combat  support  of  Laotian  forces  by 
U.S.  personnel 

"Whereas,  secret  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  subvert 
government  by  the  people  by  denying  the 
public  vital  information  necessary  to  the 
democratic  process;  and 

"Whereas,  combat  operations  In  Laos  and 
Thailand  by  American  personnel,  whether  in 
or  out  of  uniform,  are  speclflcally  prohibited 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  December,  1969;  and 

"Whereas,  scorched-earth  bombing  raids 
by  B-52's  on  the  Plain  of  Jars,  hundreds  of 
miles  northwest  of  the  "Ho  Chl  Mlnh  TraU," 
represent  a  further  alarming  escalation  of 
our  secret  and  undeclared  war  in  Laos;  and 
"Whereas,  such  combat  operations  and  es- 
calation are  in  violation  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine of  no  wider  land  war  In  Asia,  and  can 
undermine  our  withdrawal  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam and  further  involve  us  in  another  Viet- 
nam-like entanglement  in  Laos;  now,  there- 
fore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  they  are, 
respectively  petitioned  to  inform  the  Ameri- 
can people  fully  about  U.S.  operations  In 
Laos  and  the  extent  and  cost  of  our  involve- 
ment; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  they  are,  respectively  urged  to  end  all 
ground  combat  support  of  Laotian  forces 
by  United  States  persormel  Immediately  and 
to  cease  all  military  activity  on  Laotian  ter- 
ritory; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Representative  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga.  and  Representative  Patsy  T. 
Mink." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"S.  Con.  Res.  20 

"concurrent  resolution  PROPOSmo  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  U.8.  CONSTITUTION  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  RECIPROCAL  IMMUNITIES  OF 
TAX   EXEMPTION 

"Whereas,  taxes  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  interest  on  evidences  of 
indebtedness  of  States,  their  political  subdi- 
visions, and  the  agencies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties thereof.  Impose  a  burden  on  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  States,  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
to  borrow  money  for  essential  State  and  local 
purposes;   and 

"Whereas,  the  constantly  recurring  at- 
tempts ql  Congress  and  the  Treasviry  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  tax  the  Interest 
on  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness  has  se- 
verely damaged  the  ability  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  agencies  and  In- 


strumentalities to  borrow  money,  and  has 
substantially  Increased  the  cost  of  such  bor- 
rowings to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities;   and 

"Whereas,  such  recurring  attempts  to  tax 
the  Interest  on  such  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness flaunt  the  constitutional  principle  of 
reciprocal  Inter-govemmental  tax  immunity 
first  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland 
(4  Wheat  316)  In  the  year  1819  and  more  spe- 
cifically applied  by  that  Court  In  Pollack  v. 
Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  (157  VS.  429)  and 
later  cases;  aind 

"Whereas,  it  is  advisable  and  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  States  to  prevent  future  at- 
tempts to  tax  the  Interest  on  such  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  unequivocally 
state  the  principle  of  reciprocal  Inter-gov- 
emmental tax  immvinlty  In  respect  of  taxes 
on  the  Interest  on  such  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness and  thereby  restore  Investor  confi- 
dence to  the  market  for  such  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness and  consequently,  reduce  the  coet 
of  borrowing  by  the  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  agencies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties; now.  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  application  is  hereby  made 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
mit to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  form,  which 
amendment  Is  hereby  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  by 
this  Concurrent  Resolution,  to  wit: 

"Without  the  consent  of  a  State,  Congress 
shall  have  no  power  to  lay  and  collect  any 
tax,  direct  or  Indirect,  upon  the  Income  de- 
rived from  Interest  paid  on  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  nor  shall  any  State  have  power, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  lay  and 
collect  any  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  up>on  the 
income  derived  from  Interest  paid  on  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
or  instriimentallty  thereof";  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  United  States  Senator;  the  Honor- 
able Hiram  L.  Fong.  United  States  Senator; 
the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  United 
States  Representative;  and  the  Honorable 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  United  States  Representative; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Concur- 
rent Resolution  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  until  December  31,  1975." 

A  resolution  adoprted  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Puerto  Rico  Bar  Association, 
asking  for  the  rejection  of  the  so-called  al- 
ternative plan,  projxjsed  by  the  U.S.  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  of  Bright- 
waters,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  establishment 
of  standards  limiting  jet  noise  by  the  Sur- 
g;eon  General;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Medical  As- 
sociation of  Georgia,  praying  for  the  return 
of  the  responsibility  for  pwitlent  care  to 
physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

HJi.  16166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
fiood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-895). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations : 

Martin  G.  Castillo,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
port  vml  ties  for  Spanish -Speaking  People. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  report  favor- 
ably on  the  nominations  of  221  flag  and 
general  ofl&cers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  vMr.  Bell- 
MON) .  W^ithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  are  as  follows : 

Maj.  GerL  James  T.  Stewart.  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positioms  of  Im- 
portance and  respouslblUty  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Vice  Adm.  Edwin  B.  Hooper,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  US.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Rear  Adm.  Eli  T.  Reich,  U.S.  Navy,  having 
been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving; 

Gen.  Frank  Schaffer  Besson,  Jr.,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.8. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) , 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Thomas  Knowles.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Col.  Frederick  Charles  Krause,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army) ,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tempor- 
ary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Brig.  Gen.  Spurgeon  Hart  Neel,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army), 
and  sundry  other  ofBcers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Arista  Wler,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army) ;  Brig.  Gen.  OoUn  Francis  Vorder 
Bruegge.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army);  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  Joseph  Whelan,  Jr.,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel,  Medical  Corps,  VS. 
Army),  to  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical 
Corps; 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Arthur  Raymond,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UjS.  Amy). 
and  sundry  other  ofBcers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Capt  .Carl  O.  Holmqulst,  US.  Navy,  to  be 
Chief  of  Naval  Research  In  the  Department 
of  the  Navy; 

Maurice  H.  Rindskopf,  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Navy,  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 
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Lt.  Col.  Wendell  A.  ChUda.  to  be  profeasor 
of  physics,  U.S.  MlUtAry  Academy;  and 

Lt.  Col.  Lee  D.  Olvey.  to  be  professor  of 
social  sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition.  I  report  favorably  1.198  pro- 
motions and  appointments  in  the  Army 
in  grade  of  colonel  and  below;  1,190  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Navy 
in  grade  of  lleutensmt  commander  and 
below;  and  1.748  appointments  in  the 
Air  Force  in  grade  of  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator.      

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Col.  Robert  R.  Loehry.  for  appointment  as 
permanent  profeasor.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy; 

Robert  J.  Borre.  and  sundry  other  ofiBcers. 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Luclan  M.  Acuff.  and  sundry  other  mld- 
ablpmen  (Naval  Academy),  for  permanent 
assigned  In  the  Navy; 

Mershan  O.  Shaddy,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  Staves;  and 

Jamas  A.  Akridge.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  In    the  Regular  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture   aind   Forestry: 

Ernest  Q.  Splvey.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


I  By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Nblson)  : 

S.  3883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  determining  what  articles  fall 
within  the  additional  Import  restrictions  set 
forth  in  part  3  of  the  appendix  of  such 
schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Prozmisx  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pn-L)  : 

S.  3883.  A  blU  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  Improve  education  in  racially  im- 
pacted areas  and  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  special  problems  Incident  to  de- 
segregation In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


BTTiia  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON: 

S.  3877.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Brantley  project.  Pecos  River 
Basin.  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Anderson   when  he 
Introduced     the    bill    appear    later    in    the 
Rxcosfi  tinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  3878.  A  bill  relating  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  development,  utiliza- 
tion and  evaluation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Photttt  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

S.  3879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naoyo  Camp- 
bell; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
My  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  3880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  loan 
forgiveness  for  service  in  Headstart  pixs- 
gr-jns.  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  certain 
other  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  In. 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ounma]- 
Brltt  Lomberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  3877— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  TO  CON- 
STRUCT. OPERATE  AND  MAINTAIN 
THE  BRANTLEY  PROJECT,  PECOS 
RIVER  BASIN,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
the  Brantley  project,  Pecos  River  Basin, 
N.  Mex..  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  project 
are  to  provide  flood  protection  for  the 
city  of  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex..  and  to  elim- 
inate the  existing  threat  of  a  failure  of 
McMillan  Dam  by  replacing  that  struc- 
ture. The  project  also  would  provide  re- 
placement storage  for  the  Carlsbad  Irri- 
gation District,  making  It  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  cleaning  of  McMillan 
Delta  to  salvage  water.  Construction  of 
this  project  would  yield  significant  fish, 
wildlife  and  recreation  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  replacement  storage 
and  giving  flood  protection  to  the  city 
of  Carlsbad.  The  Carlsbad  project  Irri- 
gation facilities  presently  consist  of  three 
dams  and  storage  reservoirs  used  to 
regulate  irrigation  water  and  a  distribu- 
tion system  to  serve  approximately  25.000 
acres  of  waterrlght  land.  The  dams  are 
Alamogordo.  McMUlan,  and  Avalon.  The 
irrigated  areas  Increased  from  6,500  acres 
in  1907  to  25,278  acres  in  1926.  Since 
completion  of  the  irrigation  system,  the 
Irrigated  area  has  averaged  about  20.000 
acres  per  year. 

The  Carlsbad  project  has  been  quite 
successful  over  the  years,  though  sub- 
ject to  niunerous  problems,  such  as  poor 
water  quality,  dwindling  water  supplies, 
a  leaky  reservoir  and  reservoir  capacities 
being  gradually  depleted  by  sediment. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  and 
helped  enact  into  law  two  projects  to  Im- 
prove water  quality  and  eliminate  water 
shortages  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin.  Pub- 
lic Law  85-333.  approved  February  20. 
1958,  authorized  the  construction  of  Ma- 
laga Bend  and  McMillan  Delta  channeli- 
zation divisions  of  McMillan  Delta  proj- 
ect. However,  the  law  provided  that  no 
work  could  be  commenced  on  the  Mc- 
Millan Delta  flood  relief  unless  provisions 
were  made  to  replace  any  terminal  short- 


age of  Carlsbad  Irrigation  District  which 
might  be  lost  by  clearing  the  floodway. 
Public  Law  88-594,  approved  December 
12.  1964.  authorized  creation  of  the  Pecos 
River  water  salvage  project.  This  is  a 
continuing  program  to  reduce  the  non- 
beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water  in 
the  Pecos  River  Valley.  This  law  also  pro- 
vides that  no  work  shall  be  commenced 
on  clearing  the  phreatophytes  from  the 
floodway  area  unless  provision  is  made 
to  replace  the  District's  terminal  stor- 
age. Even  though  some  work  has  been 
done  upstream  and  considerable  water 
has  been  salvaged,  this  work  cannot  be 
completed  imtll  Brantley  Dam  is  con- 
structed. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  salvaging 
of  water,  the  United  States  has  an  obli- 
gation for  personal  and  property  safety 
in  the  area  below  McMillan  Dam.  His- 
tory has  shown  us  that,  without  the 
regulation  of  stream  flow  by  existing 
dams,  there  would  have  been  consider- 
able flood  damage  over  the  years  to 
Carlsbad  and  the  surrounding  area.  With 
the  McMillan  and  Avalon  Dams  being 
fllled  with  silt,  a  new  flood  hazard  exists 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  failure  of 
McMillan  and/or  Avalon  Dams  during 
the  flood  stage  of  the  Pecos  River.  This 
poses  a  disastrous  threat  to  the  city  of 
Carlsbad. 

Since  this  dam  will  protect  lives  and 
property  and  wUl  provide  additional  wa- 
ter which  will  enhance  the  economy  of 
the  district,  I  feel  that  we  should  not  de- 
lay in  its  construction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3877 )  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Brantley  proj- 
ect, Pecos  River  Basin.  N.  Mex.,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3878— INTRODUCTION  OF  MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  introduce  a  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
entitled  "The  Manpower  Development 
find  Training  Act  of  1970"  is  designed  to 
effect  a  flexible  and  coordinated  national 
manpower  program  and  represents  an 
effective  compromise  between  the  pend- 
ing manpower  bills  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

I  was  one  of  the  primary  sponsors  and 
principal  supporters  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Prom  the  outset,  this  legislation  has  had 
truly  bipartisan  support,  and  in  response 
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to  changing  economic  requirements, 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  acted  to 
strengthen  and  improve  that  legislation 
by  amendments  from  time  to  time. 

My  esteemed  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  recently  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  create  a  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee.  My  bill  also 
includes  this  concept,  and  I  anticipate 
no  problem  in  our  resolving  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  these  two  ver- 
sions. 

The  concept  of  a  National  Manpower 
Ad\isory  Committee  was  strongly  en- 
dorsed in  testimony  earlier  this  year  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  There  is  bipartisan  recognition  of 
the  need  to  draw  on  the  manpower  ex- 
pertise and  resources  of  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  institutions  and 
governmental  agencies,  as  well  sis  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector  including 
Industry  and  private  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Nation's  manpower  programs 
must  be  responsive  to  both  the  economic 
and  employment  picture  of  the  Nation, 
and  to  the  people  whom  they  are  serving 
and  are  designed  to  serve. 

Since  the  employment  and  economic 
picture  of  the  country  Is  continually 
changring.  manpower  legislation  must  re- 
tain a  degree  of  flexibility  in  order  to  be 
immediately  responsive  to  these  changes. 
Programs  currently  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  exemplify  this  desired  flexibil- 
ity. Skills  Centers  developed  under  that 
legislation  were  not  envisioned  by  the 
congressional  framers  of  the  original  act 
and  yet  they  &re  in  existence  today  be- 
cause they  fulfill  a  very  real  need  In  the 
Nation's  manpower  programs.  Further, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  has  demonstrated  the  de- 
sirability for  building  into  manpower 
legislation  the  capacity  for  changing  the 
Nation's  manpower  programs.  Programs 
imder  that  act,  originally  developed  when 
there  was  a  recession,  have  been  able  to 
adapt  during  times  of  economic  upswing 
to  serve  those  who  are  least  likely  to  gain 
and  maintain  employment — those  who 
without  the  benefit  of  participation  in 
such  a  program  still  would  be  unem- 
ployed. It  was  to  combat  some  of  the  re- 
maining problems  of  unemplo3nnent  and 
underemployment  and  to  provide  better 
coordination  of  all  manpower  programs 
that  major  manpower  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  1969.  Yet,  even  these  reflect  the 
economic  conditions  at  the  time  of  their 
drafting.  The  bills  are  predicated  on  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  economy  and  In- 
creases In  the  labor  force.  During  the 
course  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  suggested  that  just  as 
the  economic  situation  had  already 
changed  by  the  time  the  MDTA  was  en- 
acted, so  it  Is  changing  to  present  a  new 
economic  situation  not  envisioned  by 
drafters  of  the  other  blUs.  While  some 
economists  say  that  we  are  SMJtually  In  a 
recession,  the  effects  of  this  eoHiomlc 
adjustment  are  unnoticed  by  many  of 
us — except,  of  course,  those  most  affect- 
ed, the  unemployed.  Once  again  there  Is 
an  increase  In  the  numbers  of  technical 


and  skilled  workers  among  the  unem- 
ployed making  competition  for  available 
jobs  much  keener.  National  manpower 
policy  and  programs  must  permit  effec- 
tive response  to  these  situations.  There  Is 
a  need  for  legislation  that  can  adapt  to 
situations  of  both  cyclical  and  structiiral 
unemployment. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that 
I  advocate  the  changes  reflected  in  my 
proposal — The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1970.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  compromise  between 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and  the  sev- 
eral bills  that  are  currentiy  pending. 
Briefly,  some  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  substitute  are: 

Manpower  requirements,  development, 
and  evaluation:  Title  I  sets  forth  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  act — to  provide  oc- 
cupetional  training  to  unemployed  and 
and  underemployed  individuals,  to  assist 
in  the  relief  of  skills  shortages  both  in 
critical  occupations  and  in  emerging 
ones.  In  addition  there  are  provisions  for 
experimental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
programs,  training  and  tftchnical  assist- 
ance, labor  market  information  and  Job 
matching  programs. 

Training  and  skill  development  pro- 
grams: Titie  II  describes  the  various 
manpower  training,  services,  and  activi- 
ties that  may  be  conducted  with  assist- 
ance under  this  act,  including  the  Job 
Corps  now  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  It  further  set  forth 
the  requirements  for  State  participation 
under  the  act.  including  the  establish- 
ment of  State  manpower  advisory  coun- 
cils; provides  for  a  comprehensive  man- 
power planning  system  at  the  State  level; 
describes  participant  eligibility  and  al- 
lowance payments;  and,  sets  forth  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Miscellaneous:  Titie  m  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  contracts,  arrangements,  or  agree- 
ments to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act;  maintenance  of  State  effort  for  vo- 
cational education;  appropriations,  ad- 
vance funding,  limitation  on  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds;  acceptance  of  vol- 
untary services;  and,  the  effective  and 
termination  dates  of  the  act. 

Manpower  policy  need  not  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  any  one  PedersJ  agency.  As  a 
partial  step  to  broadening  the  role  among 
the  Federal  agencies  for  manpower  policy 
and  programs,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1970  contains 
two  unique  provisions. 

First,  is  the  creation  of  a  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Javtts'  amendment  and  as 
contained  In  this  bill.  I  propose  that  the 
Council  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  consultation  with  ^proprlate  offl- 
cials,  and  consist  of  15  members.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Council  would  be  to  establish 
national  msmpower  goals;  to  advise  the 
manpower  agencies  of  the  Federal  ESstab- 
lishment.  such  as  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  lAbor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  (m 


manpower  programs  and  services;  to  re- 
view the  administration  and  operation  of 
manpower  training  programs,  including 
their  evaluation;  and,  to  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  concerning 
their  findings  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  change  in  this  act 
and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes.  The 
Council  would  have  its  own  staff  and  tiie 
capability  to  make  judgments  independ- 
ent of  the  bureaucracy. 

The  second  provision  related  to  broad- 
ening the  Federal  agency  manpower  role 
is  the  esUblishment  of  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  appoint  to  his  staff  a 
special  assistant  for  manpower.  This  as- 
sistant would  coordinate  the  manpower 
activities  of  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments. ofiBces,  and  conunissions;  act  as 
liaison  between  the  President  and  his 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Council 
and  Congress;  and,  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  msmpower  implications  of 
the  Federal  budget  on  manpower  pro- 
grams generally. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Council  and 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Manpower, 
there  is  created  a  forum  for  discussion 
for  all  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
or  having  expertise  in  manpower  pro- 
grams and  problems.  Were  we  to  wipe 
out  the  most  visible  manpower  programs 
on  the  books — the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs, 
there  would  still  be  numerous  other 
pieces  of  legislation  relating  to  manpow- 
er. At  present  there  is  no  way  to  con- 
sider these  programs  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  to  seek  solutions  to  man- 
power problems  through  Interagency 
interaction.  The  special  assistant  to  the 
President  and  the  National  Manpxjwer 
Advisory  Council  could  and  would  do  this 
job. 

Preparation  for  work  is  a  part  of  the 
educational  process,  yet  most  Americans 
pass  through  the  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems and  then  spend  their  adult  lives 
working  at  jobs  for  which  their  educa- 
tion and  training  may  or  may  not  have 
prepared  them.  Education  and  training 
e^re,  or  should  be,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  program.  There  is 
an  urgent  necessity  for  training  and  re- 
training in  the  national  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

Strong  ties  must  be  developed  between 
the  educational  community  and  man- 
power and  other  agencies,  bringing  the 
resources  and  expertise  of  those  agencies 
to  bear  on  national  manpower  problems, 
as  well  as  catalyzing  the  need  for  change 
in  our  public  educational  institutions. 

Several  new  responsibilities  have  been 
mandated.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consultations  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  continuing  evaluation  of  all  train- 
ing progrsuns  conducted  with  assistance 
imder  the  proposed  legislation.  Evalua- 
tion of  our  manpower  programs  as  well 
as  research  are  sorely  needed.  Has  the 
program  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  persons  they  are  designed  to  serve? 
What  are  the  effects  of  participation  on 
an  individual,  his  family,  the  oommu- 
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nlty?  What  methods  and  materials  are 
effective?  What  lasting,  residual  benefits 
have  accrued  to  the  constitutional  units 
of  Government  in  the  area?  The  list  of 
such  questions  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  Secretary-  of  Labor  will  continue 
to  provide  labor  market  information  and 
to  conduct  job-matching  programs.  With 
our  highly  mobile  population,  we  must 
have  a  more  effective  job  Information 
system  than  at  present.  Provisions  in  my 
bill  encourage  the  development  of  a  labor 
market  information  system  using  the 
most  up-to-date  telecommunications  and 
data  processing  systems.  F*urther  author- 
ized are  funds  for  the  purchase  of  thts 
new  equipment  as  well  as  for  a  special 
program  for  labor  mobility  demonstra- 
tion to  determine  the  Impediments  and 
feasibility  of  such  a  program  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  special  programs  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  both  for 
career  development  and  for  identlfjrlng 
new  occupational  areas  in  their  consti- 
tuent agencies.  It  is  not  enough  to  get 
people  on  the  first  rung  of  a  career  lad- 
der if  there  is  no  place  to  go  or  if  the  In- 
dividual lacks  the  fundamental  educa- 
tion for  mobility  necessary  to  all  workers 
m  our  economy.  Work  In  this  area  is  es- 
pecially to  be  encouraged  with  public 
agencies.  There  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done  in  securing  the  adoption  of  employ- 
ment practices  and  changes  in  attitudes 
of  labor  and  management  that  do  not 
create  barriers  to  mobility. 

Training  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
visions have  been  expanded.  Testimony 
strongly  suggests  it  is  imperative  that  we 
provide  not  only  training  and  technical 
assistance  but  also  that  we  make  It  pos- 
sible to  distribute  teacher  manuals  and 
classroom  guides  that  will  spread  new 
knowledge  in  the  field. 

Moreover,  funds  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  used  by  both  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  SecreUry  of  Labor.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  both  in  dealing  with  their  con- 
stitutent  agencies  at  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment levels  are  of  such  importance 
and  yet  cover  such  differing  areas  that  a 
legislative  division  of  funds  will  guar- 
antee that  the  needs  of  both  are  met. 
If  experience  warrants,  additional  funds 
may  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
future  legislation. 

The  scc^ie  of  programs  and  services 
that  can  be  provided  to  program  partici- 
pants has  been  expanded,  yet  the  baalc 
functions  of  the  Manpower  Defense 
Training  Act  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  have  remained.  Much  of  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  heard  and  the  re- 
sponse from  former  Manpower  Defense 
Training  Act  trainees  have  pointed  to  the 
need  for  the  addition  of  such  specific  op- 
tions in  training  for  high  school  equiv- 
alency—trainees want  that  high  school 
diploma,  which  has  become  the  ticket  to 
mobility  to  the  middle  class;  furnishing 
of  supportive  services  such  as  health  and 
child  care — these  can  be  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  program  and  each  program 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  necessary  In  order  to 
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provide  such  services.  Vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  In  many  cities  have 
been  excellent;  however,  their  resources 
are  not  always  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  all  trainees.  Provisions  are 
included  in  section  201  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  designate  certain  oc- 
cupations in  which  trainees  may  receive 
a  basic  set  of  tools  necessary  for  employ- 
ment. There  are  many  occupations  for 
which  tool  ownership  is  a  requirement 
for  employment  and  though  there  have 
been  several  ad  hoc  arrangements  made 
by  training  programs,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  nationwide  system  since  this,  too, 
is  a  part  of  preparing  trainees  for  em- 
ployment. Part-time  employment,  train- 
ing, or  work  experience  for  students  or 
youth  of  equivalent  age  in  the  ninth 
through  12th  grade  would  be  another 
program  authorized  under  this  bill.  Such 
programs  would  be  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  schools  and  Industry 
to  assist  students  In  remaining  In  or  re- 
turning to  school.  There  Is  a  need  to 
broaden  educational  options  that  are 
provided  to  students  who  do  not  fit  con- 
ventional patterns  and  to  make  their  job 
experience  in  the  world  of  work  and  edu- 
cation compatible. 

I  have  not  mentioned  a  number  of 
other  programs — outreach,  testing,  coun- 
seling, referral  to  work  on  training,  basic 
education,  institutional  training,  cooper- 
ative occupational  training,  on-the-job 
training,  special  programs  for  inmates  of 
correctional  Institutions  and  residents  of 
redevelopment  areas — all  of  which  are 
part  of  our  current  manpower  programs 
and  all  of  which  will  be  continued.  These 
programs,  for  the  most  part  administered 
by  the  State  Employment  Service  agen- 
cies, have  proven  their  worth  during  the 
past  7  years  and  to  comment  upon  them 
is  unnecessary. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  individuals 
for  participation  in  the  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Most  participants  should 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  imderemployed,  with  special 
emphasis  to  those  who  are  from  poor 
families,  and  with  priority  to  those 
eligible  individuals  who  also  qualify  as 
the  head  of  a  household. 

Provisions  for  training  allowances  are 
adjusted  to  refiect  the  implications  of 
the  minimum  wage.  This  has  been  done 
in  an  effort  to  equalize  allowance  pay- 
ments throughout  the  country  and  to 
focus  training  opportimities  on  employ- 
ment that  will  provide  jobs  at  better 
rates  than  training  allowances.  We  can- 
not neglect  this  valuable  manpower  re- 
source made  up  of  individuals  who  with 
education  and  training — called  upgrad- 
ing— can  increase  their  and  the  Nation's 
productivity. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of 
a  bonus  upon  completion  of  training 
equal  to  2  weeks  of  allowance  payments. 
Such  a  provision  is  not  charity  but  serves 
as  a  practical  economic  measure.  Indi- 
viduals are  not  always  able  to  enter  em- 
ployment on  the  day  that  they  complete 
training  and  yet  there  are  still  rent  pay- 
ments to  make  and  food  to  buy.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  a  bonus  will  provide  in- 
come and  incentive  to  trainees  while 
they  are  taking  that  next  step  of  look- 


ing for  employment  or  waiting  to  report 
to  work.  Many  of  our  manpower  pro- 
grams provide  incentives  to  employers. 
Here  I  am  trying  also  to  give  the  poor 
an  Incentive  to  take  more  initiative  in 
job  betterment. 

Training  also  may  be  provided  under 
the  aegis  of  a  State  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  developed  by  the  State  Man- 
power Advisory  Council.  Once  a  plan  is 
approved  the  State  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  approve  all  programs,  services, 
smd  activities  that  are  included  within 
the  plan.  The  State  Manpower  Advisory 
Coimcil  must  be  responsive  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  such  other  State  agency  as  may 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  option  must 
vest  in  the  State.  State  manpower  ad- 
visory councils  must  consist  of  represent- 
atives of  State  government,  the  public 
who  are  concerned  with  manpower  prob- 
lems and  training,  and  should  include 
at  least  the  State  education  agency  and 
the  State  employment  service.  Some 
States  have  already  developed  manpower 
councils  in  order  to  better  coordinate  the 
planning,  deliverj*.  and  distribution  of 
manpower  services  provided  imder  cur- 
rent legislation.  Other  States  have  In- 
voked the  provisions  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 — Public 
Law  90-577.  Each  agreement  will  require 
planning  on  an  annual  and  long-range 
basis,  the  use  of  public  and  private  profit 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations, 
and  of  all  State  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations  that  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  State's  manpower  pro- 
gram. Each  Council  would  have  at  least 
four  regiilarly  scheduled  meetings  each 
year  and  at  least  one  of  these  must  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  express  Its 
views  concerning  manpower  training, 
programs,  and  services.  Programs  simply 
will  not  work  imless  they  make  the 
people  to  be  served  a  partner  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  State  Coxmcils  will  be 
strongly  encouraged  where  appropriate, 
to  replicate  their  composition  and  pro- 
cedures at  the  area  and  local  levels. 

With  minor  modification,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  suid  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  re- 
tain their  basic  responsibilities  as  cur- 
rently set  forth  In  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended. 

A  special  provision  is  included  for  ad- 
vance funding  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  committee  substitute.  Mean- 
ingful planning  becomes  a  practical  im- 
possibility under  the  current  method  of 
doing  business  and  yet  planning  of  man- 
power programs  is  urgenUy  needed.  Ad- 
vance funding  should  provide  for  In- 
creased fiexibillty  and  improved  plan- 
ning with  the  resulting  benefit  being  to 
the  participating  individual. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1970  represents  an- 
other step  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional manpower  poUcy,  and  provides  for 
responsible  coordination  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  as 
well  as  interagency  coordination  on  all 
levels  of  government.  Because  manpower 
policy  will  have  an  increasingly  felt  ef- 
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feet  on  our  national  well-being,  there  will 
need  to  be  continual  review  by  the  Con- 
gress of  this  legislation.  It  is  important 
that  manpower  legislation  affect  State 
and  local  agencies  and  that  it  be  respon- 
sible to  national  efforts  whether  such  ef- 
forts be  in  the  areas  of  population,  pov- 
erty, or  environment.  The  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1970 
provides  an  impetus  for  creating  Insti- 
tutionEil  change  in  an  effective  and  or- 
derly maimer,  which  will  result  in  a 
creative,  viable  relationship  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and 
agencies. 

The  bill  (S.  3878)  relating  to  man- 
power requirements,  resources,  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  evaluation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3878 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1970." 

Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
personnel  In  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
gories, Including  professional,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  apprentlceable  categories;  that 
even  In  periods  of  high  unemplojrment,  many 
employment  opportunities  remain  unfilled 
because  of  the  shortages  of  qualified  person- 
nel; and,  that  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  current  and  pTosp)ectlve  manpower 
shortages  be  Identified  and  that  persona  who 
can  be  qualified  for  these  positions  through 
education  and  training  be  sought  out  and 
trained  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  addition, 
Improved  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  vital  to  developing  capacity  for 
self-support  by  public  assistance  recipients, 
and  the  manpower  system  must  assume  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  accountability  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these  per- 
sons. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  skills 
of  many  persons  have  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  dislocations  In  the  economy  arising  from 
technological  developments,  foreign  compe- 
tition, relocation  of  Industry,  shifts  In  market 
demands,  and  other  changes  In  the  structure 
of  the  economy.  With  additional  education 
and  training,  many  of  these  persons  could 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  tlie  national 
economy  and  share  more  fully  In  Its  benefits. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  sufficient  employment  op- 
portunities win  be  compounded  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  next  decade,  particularly  by  the  en- 
trance of  young  i>eople  Into  the  labor  force, 
that  Improved  planning  and  expanded  efforts 
win  be  required  to  assure  that  men,  women, 
and  young  people  will  be  trained  and  avail- 
able to  meet  shifting  employment  needs; 
that  In  order  to  become  qualified  for  re- 
employment or  full  employment  many  per- 
sons now  unemployed  or  xinderwmployed 
must  be  assisted  In  providing  themselves 
with  skills  that  are  or  will  be  in  demand  In 
the  labor  market;  that  the  skills  of  many 
persons  now  employed  are  inadequate  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  economy;  and.  that 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  new  skills  be  afforded  t>o 
these  people  with  the  least  delay  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  unemployment, 
reduce  the  costs  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  pubUc  assistance,  and  to  Increase 
the  Nation's  productivity. 


The  Congress  further  finds  that  many  pro- 
fessional employees  who  have  become  un- 
employod  because  of  the  si)eciallzed  nature 
of  their  previous  employment  are  In  need  of 
brief  refresher  or  reorientation  educational 
courses  In  order  to  become  qualified  for 
other  employment  In  their  professions. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  there  are 
great  unfilled  public  needs  in  such  fields  as 
health,  recreation,  housing,  neighborhood 
improvement  and  public  safety,  mainte- 
nance of  streets,  parks,  and  other  govern- 
mental facilities,  rural  development,  trans- 
portation, beautlflcatlon,  conservation,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public 
Improvement  and  that  to  meet  theee  urgent 
public  needs  It  is  necessary  to  devote  greater 
resources  to  public  service  and  to  expand 
public  service  employment  at  various  levels. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  It  Is  es- 
sential to  link  together  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  agencies  Invclved  In  performing 
manpower  services;  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  Improved  services  and  changes 
In  traditional  organizational  patterns  used 
to  assist  economically  disadvantaged  and  In- 
sufficiently trained  individuals;  and,  to  co- 
ordinate the  Nation's  manpower  needs  and 
services  as  closely  as  possible  with  economic 
development,  transportation  planning,  new 
residential  housing,  and  other  factors  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
reqtilre  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  appraise 
the  manpower  requirements  and  resources 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  develop  and  to  apply 
the  Information  and  methods  needed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment;  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  Improved  manpower  services, 
and,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated national  manpower  program,  de- 
signed to  provide  greater  opportunities  for 
education,  training,  and  related  services 
necessary  to  assist  individuals  in  develop- 
ing their  full  economic  and  occupational  po- 
tential. Involving  the  efforts  of  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  appropriate  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

xnxx  I 

Manpower  Requirements.   Development  and 
Evaluation 

National  manpower  advisory  council 
Sxc.  101.  (a)  The  President,  after  consul- 
tation with  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, shall  appoint  a  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Council. 

(b)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  and 
shall  be  appointed,  wltout  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  for  terms  of  three  years,  except 
that  (1)  In  the  case  of  initial  members,  five 
BhaU  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  each 
and  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  (11)  appointments  to  fill  va- 
cancies shall  be  only  for  such  terms  as  re- 
main unexpired.  The  Council  shall  Include 
persons  reprsentatlve  of  labor,  management, 
agriculture,  public  and  private  education,  vo- 
cational education  and  rehabilitation  and 
manpower  programs.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President,  but  not  less  than 
three  times  a  year. 

(c)  The  Council  shall : 

( 1 )  establish  national  manpower  goals  and 
develop  appropriate  standards  for  programs 
and  services  designed  to  meet  such  goals; 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
concerning  the  administration  of,  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  for,  &nd  c^>era- 
tlon  of  manpower  programs  and  services  sup- 
ported with  assistance  under  tills  Act; 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  manpower  training,  service,  and  other 


activities  provided  under  this  Act.  Including 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and  serv- 
ices In  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  established  and  operated,  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  In  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  related  manpower  Acts) . 
and  make  an  annual  report  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  as  provided  m  section 
103  of  this  Act;  and, 

(4)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
manpower  Acts  and  publish  and  distribute 
the  results  thereof. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  tJnlted 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  day.  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  Oovem- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e>  The  Council  Is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions;  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  such  full-time  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  required  In 
the  performance  of  Its  duties,  and  to  contract 
for  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  this  end  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  TlUe  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  special 
assistant  for  Manpower  to  serve  on  his  staff; 
to  coordinate  the  manpower  activities  of  the 
various  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
commissions;  to  act  as  liaison  with  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Council;  to  act 
as  the  President's  principal  advisor  on  man- 
power; and,  to  report  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Manpower  Implications  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  manpower  programs 
generally. 

Manpower  report 
Sbc.  102.  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Council  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  (commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1971 )  a  report  pertaining  to 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  research, 
utilization,  training  and  evaluation.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  a  complete  and  full  report 
of  the  activities,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
respect  to  their  responsibilities  under  this 
Act;  and,  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Council  (Including  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  and  re- 
lated manpower  Acts) . 

Evaluation,  information,  and  research 
Sec.  103.  To  assist  the  Nation  In  furthering 
technological  progress  while  avoiding  or 
mtntTntgjng  individual  hardship  and  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  to  assist  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
cess to  those  opportunities  for  all  who  desire 
them,  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall: 

(1)  evaluate  the  Impact  of,  and  benefits 
and  problems  created  by  technological  prog- 
ress, and  other  changes  In  the  structure  of 
production  and  demand  on  the  use  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources;  establish  tech- 
niques and  methods  for  detecting  In  advance 
the  potential  Impact  of  such  developments; 
develop  solutions  to  these  problems,  and 
publish  findings  pertaining  thereto; 

(2)  establish  a  program  of  factual  studlee 
of  practices  of  employers  and  unions  which 
teiid  to  facUltate  the  mobility  of  workers  or 
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whlcli  Impedes  mobUity,  including  but  not 
limited  to  early  retirement  and  vesting  pro- 
vlalona  and  practices  under  private  com- 
peasaaon  plan*;  the  extension  of  health. 
welfare,  and  Insurance  benefits  to  lald-off 
workers;  the  operation  of  severance  pay 
plans;  and,  the  use  of  both  extended  and 
short-term  leave  plans  for  education  and 
training  purpoees.  A  report  of  these  studies 
shall  be  included  as  part  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  CoxincU's  report  required 
under  section  103; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  efforts  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs  and  recommended 
needed  adjiistment  to  the  NaUonal  Man- 
power Advisory  Council,  Including  methods 
for  promoting  the  most  effective  occupational 
use  of  and  providing  viseful  work  experience 
and  training  opportumues  for  untrained  and 
Inexperienced  youth;  and, 

(4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
In  programs  of  Information  and  communica- 
tion concerning  manpower  requirements, 
development,  and  utilization.  Including  pre- 
vention and  ameUoratlon  of  undesirable 
manpower  effects  from  automation  and 
o^gr  technological  developments  and  Im- 
proyement  of  the  mobility  of  workers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  shall 
estabUsh  a  program  of  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or 
agencies  or  through  contracts  with  other 
private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving techniques  and  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  specialized  methods  In  meet- 
ing the  manpower,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion and  training  problems  of  worker  groups 
such  as  the  long-term  unemployed  dis- 
advantaged youth,  displaced  older  workers 
the  handicapped,  members  of  minority 
groups,  veterans  returning  to  civilian  em- 
ployment, and  other  similar  groups.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  the  Secretaries  shall, 
where  appropriate,  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tarlee  of  Cksmmerce  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
^Economic  Opportunity  and  other  agencies. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  require 
institutional  training,  including  but  not 
limited  to  basic  educaUon,  employablllty 
and  communications  skills,  prevocatlonal 
training,  vocational  and  technical  programs 
and  supplementary  or  related  Instruction 
for  on-the-job  training  whether  conducted 
at  the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  appropriate 
arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be  made 
^  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  consultaUon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  They  shall  also  seek  the  advice  of 
consultants  with  respect  to  the  standards 
governing  the  adequacy  and  design  of  pro- 
posals.  the  ability  of  applicants,  and  the 
priority  of  projects  In  meeUng  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  To  further  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  methods  and  approaches  used  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
after  consultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, shall:  ' 

( 1 )  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  Investi- 
gations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the  edu- 
cation and  training  objectives  of  this  Act 
and 

(2)  provide,  either  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts  for  a  system  of  conUnu- 
ing  evaluation  of  all  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  public  and  private  schooU  and 
traimng  agencies  and  organizations,  with  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.  including  their  im- 
pact on  oommunltles  and  partlclpanu.  their 
lmpllc»tloo  and  related  programs,  the  effec- 
tlvenees  of  various  methods  and  nurterlals 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for 
the  deUvery  of  aervloes  and  report  the  flnd- 
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Ings,  Including  recommendations  for  correc- 
Uve  actions  and  their  ImpUcaUons,  of  such 
evaluations  to  the  National  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Council. 

Labor  Market  Information  and  Job  Matching 
Program 
Sbc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  mar- 
ket Information  on  a  National,  State,  local 
or  other  appropriate  basis.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  Information  regarding: 

( 1 )  The  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  Including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(2)  Job  opportunltlee  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  In  various  occupations;  and. 

(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends.  Information  collected  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  and  made  avail- 
able Ln  a  timely  fashion  In  order  to  meet  In 
a  comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of  public 
and  private  users.  Including  the  need  for  such 
Information  in  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
caUon, training,  placement.  Job  development, 
and  other  appropriate  actlvlUes  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  as  amended,  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  the  Wagner-Payser  Act, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as 
amended,  the  VooaAlonal  RehablUtaUon  Ac- 
the  DemonstraOon  Cities  and  Metrc^xiUtan 
Development  Act  of  1966.  and  other  relevant 
Federal  statutes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall:  plan. 
estabUsh,  and  operate,  dlrecUy  or  throi'gh 
contract,  an  Information  service,  to  make 
available  to  agencies,  organizations,  and  oth- 
er groups  and  persons  concerned  with  man- 
power programs  and  services.  Information  on 
resources,  techniques,  and  concepts  useful 
in  the  conduct  of  training  programs  under 
this  Act.  Such  Information  ahall  Include 
that  derived  from  research,  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs,  and  the  evaluated 
experience  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  op- 
erations. The  Information  ahall  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  be  helpful  In  the  establlahment 
and  Improvement  of  training  programs  and 
related  activities  covered  under  UUes  1  U. 
and  in  of  this  Act.  ' 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  develop 
and  publish  on  a  regular,  timely  basis  in- 
formation on  available  Job  opportunUle* 
throughout  the  United  States  on  a  National, 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis  for 
use  In  pubUc  and  private  Job  placement  and 
related  activities  and  In  connecUon  with  Job 
matching  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
develop  and  establlsii  a  program  for  match- 
ing  the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  under- 
employed, and  low-income  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  opportunities 
on  a  National.  State,  local,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis.  Such  programs  shall  be  de- 
algned  to  provide  a  quick  and  direct  mmns 
of  oommunlcatlon  among  locaJ  recruitment 
Job  training  and  placement  agencies  and 
orgamzaUons.  and  between  such  agencies 
and  orgamzaUons  on  a  National.  State,  local 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  with  a  view  to  the 
referral  and  placement  of  such  persons  In 
Jobs  In  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  electronic  data  proceaaing  and  tele- 
communication systems  for  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  commxonlcatlon  of  Job  and  work- 
er Information.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
for  the  piirpoees  of  carrying  oi»t  programs 
authorised  under  this  subsection  to  make 
grants  to  State  or  local  agendea  tor  the  plan- 


ning and  administration  of  the  program. 
Including  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition 
of  necessary  equipment. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  program  described 
In  subsection  (c),  during  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall 
develc^  and  carry  out,  In  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
reducing  unemployment  of  Individuals  and 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  unemployed 
workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet 
their  relocation  expenses.' In  carrying  out 
such  projects  the  Secretary-  may  provide  such 
assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans, 
or  both,  only  to  Involuntarily  unemployed 
Individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  full-time  employment  In  the 
community  in  which  they  reside,  have  bona 
fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  employment),  and  are 
deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  they  are  being  employed. 

Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

( 1 )  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan; 

(2)  the  cret^.lt  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adeqtiate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan  is  maJe; 

(4)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
l-jss  that  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  >ield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (11)  such  addlUonal  charge. 
If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  Its  purposes; 

(5)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  ten  years;  and 

(6)  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act.  not  more  than 
•10.000.000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsecUon. 

(e)  A  report  on  the  activities  and  achieve- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  Included 
In  the  report  required  under  section  103. 

(f)  Not  less  than  2  per  centiun  of  the 
sums  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I,  n,  and  IH  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

Career  and  employment  development 
programs 
S*c.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  stimulate  and  assist  and.  where  neces- 
sary, develop,  in  cooperation  with  Interested 
agencies  both  public  and  private.  Job  de- 
velopment programs  that  will  serve  to  expand 
employment  by  the  filling  of  those  service 
and  related  needs  which  are  not  now  being 
met  because  of  lack  of  trained  workers  or 
other  reasons  affecting  employment  or  op- 
portunlUea  for  employment.  Such  programs 
shall  Include  aoUvltles  designed  to  promote 
Job  restructuring  and  redesign  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  providing  more  effective  use  of  man- 
power. Including  the  adopUon  of  employment 
practices  that  will  remove  unreasonable  bar- 
riers to  employment,  without  reducing  pro- 
ductivity and  expand  the  opportumtles  for 
upward  mobility. 

Training  and  technical  assistance 
8«c.  106.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  provide,  directly  or  throtigh  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  training 
for  specialized  or  other  p>ersonnel  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  which  are  needed  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  programs  established  under 
thU  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertain  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretaries  shall: 

(1)  plan  for,  establish,  and  maintain  a 
program  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  employers  In  order  to  assist  such  orga- 
nizations m  operating  programs  more  effec- 
tively and  providing  services  under  this  Act, 
In  the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner 
possible; 

(2)  provide  for  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  technical  manuals  and  guides  In 
order  to  assure  the  early  dissemination  of 
Information  concerning  advances  or  Im- 
proved techniques,  developed  both  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  Act  and  through  other  sources, 
related  to  manpower  training,  services,  and 
activities  and  their  delivery;  and. 

(3)  make,  upon  appropriate  request,  the 
special  assignment  of  personnel  to  public  or 
private  agencies  and  employers  to  provide 
technical  guidance  with  regard  to  programs 
funded  under  this  Act,  but  no  such  assign- 
ments shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years. 

(b)  Two  per  centxmi  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles  I, 
n,  and  m  of  this  Act  shaU  be  available  only 
for  training  and  technical  assistance  au- 
thorlaed  by  this  section.  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  eighty  per  centum 
of  the  sums  available  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  remaining 
twenty  per  centum  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

■nTLE     II      TRAINING     AND     SKILL     LEVKLOPMEaJT 
PBOGBAMS 

Part    A.   Manpower    training   programs   and 
services 


Programs,  services  ana  vrtlvltles 
Sec.    201.    The    programs,    services,     and 
activities  for  which  funds  under  this  title 
may  be  expended  shall  mclude,  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  basic  education,  literacy  training,  com- 
mimlcatlons  and  computation  sltUls,  and 
high  school  equivalency  programs,  which 
win  assist  Individuals  to  become  more  em- 
ployable or  facilitate  their  participation  In 
occupational  training; 

(2)  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  recruit- 
ment, referral  to  work  or  to  training,  place- 
ment, and  foUowup  service*  necessary  to 
assist  Individual  to  achieve  success  In  em- 
ployment; 

(3)  prevocatlonal  orientation  to  Introduce 
thoee  of  limited  experience  to  alternative 
occupational  choices; 

(4)  Institutional  training.  Including  co- 
operative occupational  training  programs. 
and  on-the-job  training  for  unemployed 
individual  and  underemployed  individuals, 
Including  training  of  employed  workers  for 
the  purpose  of  upgrading  their  skills  and  im- 
proving the  use  of  available  manpower; 

(6)  supportive  services.  Including  health, 
minor  medical  and  dental  services,  physical 
examinations,  the  furnishing  of  prosthetic 
devices,  child  care,  tools  required  for  entry 
level  employment  In  occupations  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  bonding,  and 
other  special  services.  Including  residential 
support,  deemed  necessary  to  assist  individ- 
uals to  becoiae  more  employable  or  facilitate 
their  participation  In  programs  assisted 
under  this  tlUe; 

(6)  work  experience  for  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  Individuals,  Including  the 
performance  of  socially  ueeful  work  In  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  or  organizations  In 
the  fields  of  health,  public  safety,  education, 
recreation,  streets,  parks,  and  municipal 
maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provement, conservation  and  rural  develop- 
ment, beautlflcatlon,  and  other  fields  of 
human  betterment  and  community  Improve- 


ment,  Including  the  establishment,   open.- 
tlon.  or  strengthening  of  any  such  program; 

(7)  part-time  employment,  on-the-job 
training,  or  usefxil  work  experience  for  stu- 
dents In  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  (and 
youths  of  equivalent  ages)  to  assist  them  In 
remaining  In  or  returning  to  school;  and, 
with  such  employment  opportunities  devel- 
oped In  consultation  with  education  author- 
ities to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
educational  grovt'th  of  such  students; 

(8)  appropriate  education,  training,  and 
related  manpower  services  for  persons  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  assist  them  In  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release; 

(9)  appropriate  education,  training,  and 
related  manpower  services  for  persons  who 
have  recently  been  or  will  shorUy  be  sepa- 
rated from  military  service;  and, 

(10)  appropriate  education,  training,  and 
related  manpower  services  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  residing  In  areas 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  or  any  subsequent  Act  au- 
thorizing such  designation. 

Eligible  Individuals 
S«c.  202.  (a)  Priority  for  selection  shall  be 
given  to  thoee  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expecteid  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  em- 
ployment vrithout  education  and  training. 

(b)  Special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  the 
eny)loyment  and  training  needs  of  persons 
who  are  from  poor  families  using  as  an  In- 
dex of  poverty  the  minimum  income  per 
household  of  a  given  size,  composlUon,  and 
farm  or  non-farm  statxis,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

(c)  Priority  in  providing  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  among  eligible  per- 
sons shall  be  given  to  Individuals  who  are 
heads  of  households.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  term  "head  of  household"  shall  in- 
clude any  person  who  contributes  more  than 
one-half  the  support  of  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

(d)  Out  of  school  Individuals  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  shall  be  eUglble  for  partlclpa- 
Uon  In  programs  authorized  by  the  Act:  Ex- 
cept, that  Individuals  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  eligible  for  participation  only 
m    programs   authorized   In  secUon   201(7). 

Selection  of  Trainees 


S«c.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  Individ- 
uals eligible  for  participation  In  programs, 
services,  and  activities  authorized  by  the  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  program  for 
testing,  cousellng,  and  selection  for  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  for  participation: 
Except:  That  Individuals  meeting  the  estab- 
lished standards  and  criteria  may  be  referred 
to  training  by  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  Upon  certifica- 
tion from  the  responsible  training  agency  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  provisions  for 
training  and  subsistence  allowances  and 
transportation  allowances  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

(b)The  selection  of  persons  for  training 
and  services  under  this  Act  and  for  place- 
ment of  such  persons  shall  not  be  contin- 
gent upon  such  person's  membership  or  non- 
membership  In  a  labor  organization. 

(c)  Persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  weeks  training,  unless  there  are  Immedi- 
ate employment  opportunities  In  such  occu- 
pation. 

Training  Allowances 


Se©.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  may, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  Into 
agreements  with  States  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such 
States  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
States,  as  agents  for  the  United  States,  to 


make  payment  of  weekly  allowances  to  per- 
sons selected  for  training  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203  and  imdergolng  such 
training  In  a  program  operated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
basic  allowance  shall  be  equal  to  40  times 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such 
basic  allowance  through  June  30, 1972,  In  any 
State  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensatiMi  payment  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  during  the  calendar 
year  1969  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
In  such  State. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
dependent's  allowance  shall  equal  $5  per 
week  for  each  dependent,  to  a  limit  of  six 
dependents. 

(d)  Persons,  except  those  specified  In  sub- 
secUon (e),  who  are  participating  on  a  full- 
time  basis  m  the  following  programs.  (1) 
Institutional  training  or.  (2)  other  manpower 
development  activities  which  are  not  com- 
pensated by  an  employer  or  subject  to  sub- 
section (h)  or  (1);  shall  receive  a  basic 
allowance  plus  a  dependent's  allowance  for 
his  dependents  as  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
for  each  week  of  full-time  participation: 
Except,  That  no  individual  shall  receive  al- 
lowances under  this  subsection  that  are  lesp 
than  the  unemployment  compensation  (In- 
cluding allowances  for  dependents )  to  which 
such  persons  would  be  entitled  under  any 
Federal  or  State  employment  compensation 
law  If  he  were  not  participating  in  such 
activity. 

(e)  The  following  participants  in  full-time 
Institutional  training  or  other  manpwwer  de- 
velopment acUvlUes  described  in  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  be  entitled  to  allowances  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d)  : 

(1)  A  public  assistance  recipient  under 
programs  assisted  under  tlties  I,  IV.  X,  XTV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  who  shaU 
be  pcUd,  In  addition  to  any  public  assistance 
payments  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  in- 
centive payments  of  not  more  than  tlO  per 
week  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  A  participant  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  the  head  of  a 
hoxisehold  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  participant  shall  receive 
a  suitable  weekly  allowance,  determined  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  but  not  to  exceed  the  basic 
allowance  prescribed  In  subsecUon  (b): 
Provided,  That  any  allowance  under  this 
p>aragraph  shall  not  be  less  than  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  to  which  such  person 
would  be  entitied  under  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  if  he  were 
not  participating  In  such  activity.  An  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  not  subject  to  this  paragraph 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  shall  not 
become  subject  thereto  until  the  completion 
of  such  period. 

(3)  A  participant  recel\'lng  \inemployment 
compensation  under  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law.  Such  par- 
ticipant shaU  receive  lor  each  week  of  train- 
ing, allowances  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween (1)  any  allowance  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  enUUed  under  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section  and  (2)  the  un- 
employment compensation  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  which  he  received  for 
such  week. 

(4)  A  participant  engaged  in  employer- 
compensated  on-the-job  training  or  work 
experience  assisted  under  this  tiUe.  The 
allowances  of  such  partlclpante  shall  be 
computed  In  accordance  with  6ub6ect«on8 
(d)  or  (e),  as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  re- 
duced in  accordance  with  rules  and  regul*- 
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Uons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
wblcb  shall  talce  Into  account  the  hours  of 
such  work  experience  or  on-the-job  training 
and  the  amount  of  compensation  therefor. 

(5)  A  participant  who  iB  an  inmate  of  a 
correctional  inatitutlon.  The  allowancee  of 
such  partldpanta  shall  be  computed  In 
accordance  with  regulations  {prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(f)  A  participant  engaged  in  the  actlviUes 
defccribed  in  subsection  (d)  on  lees  than  a 
full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  reduced  basic 
allowance  computed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
a  dependent's  allowance  if  participation  is 
in  excess  of  twenty  hours  each  week.  Public 
aasistance  recipients  shall  receive  an  Incen- 
tive payment  as  provided  In  subaecUon  (e). 
Such  reduced  basic  allofwance  shall  be  com- 
puted taking  Into  accoimt :  { 1)  the  hours  of 
participation  In  such  activity;  (2)  the  allow- 
ance to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  If  he  were  engaged 
In  training  on  a  full-time  basis:  (3)  com- 
pensated work  experience  or  on-the-job 
training  assisted  under  this  title  in  which 
the  participant  is  engaged;  and,  (4)  un- 
employment compensation  that  the  partici- 
pant is  receiving. 

(gl  No  allowance  under  subsections  (d), 
(e).  or  (f)  of  this  section  may  be  paid  for 
any  portion  of  a  training  period  that  extends 
beyond  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(h)  Workers  in  programs  providing  work 
experiences  under  this  Act  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  rate,  but  In  no  cue 
less  than  the  rate  prescribed  by  section  fl(b) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

(1)  Workers  engaged  In  employer-com- 
pensated on-the-job  training  under  this  Act 
ahaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  higher  of  (1)  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate,  or  (2)  the  prevailing  wage  paid  to 
workers  of  like  experience  performing  simi- 
lar work  in  the  locality. 

fjt  A  parUclpant  undertaking  training  w 
work-experience  or  other  manpower  devel- 
opment activity  described  In  subsection  (d) 
on  either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis, 
shall  receive  allowances  for  transportation 
and  maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  applica- 
ble training  allowance  or  wage.  The  amount 
of  allowances  provided  under  this  subsec- 
Uon  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

'ki  A  participant  who  has  succeeBfully 
completed  a  program  of  full-time  participa- 
tion of  not  lees  than  flfteen  weeks  dura- 
tion In  Institutional  training  or  other  man- 
power development  activities  described  In 
subsection  (c)  shall  receive,  upon  completion 
of  his  period  of  participation,  a  completion 
bonus  which  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the 
allowance  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  fd) 
or  (e)  for  his  last  week  of  full-time  partici- 
pation during  such  period. 

(1)  Upjon  certification  by  the  reeponslble 
training  agency  that  a  person  who  has  been 
referred  for  training  does  not  have  a  satis- 
factory attendance  record  or  la  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  such  training,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  forthwith  terminate 
his  training  and  subsistence  allowances,  and 
his  transportation  allowances  except  such  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  regular  place  of  residence  after  termina- 
tion of  training,  and  withdraw  his  referral. 

Comprehensive  manpower  plana 
Sec.  205.  fa)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shaU  Jointly 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Oovemor 
of  each  State  under  which  a  State  Manpower 
Advisory  Ckjiujcll  will  develop  and  administer 
a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  for  the 
State.  Such  CouncU  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Oovemor  and  shall  consist  of  represen- 
UUvee  of  the  appropriate  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  manpower  programs  and  serv- 
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Ices,  Including  the  State  education  agency 
and  the  State  employment  service,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  management,  rehabili- 
tation. pubUc  and  private  agencies  active  in 
the  manpower  fleld  and  the  public.  Each  such 
agreement  shall: 

( 1 )  require  each  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  to  set  forth  a  long-range  plan  for  pro- 
grams and  services  to  be  carried  on  with  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act.  extending  over 
three  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
is  submitted,  describing  the  present  and  pro- 
jected needs  for  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  and  setting  forth  the 
long-range  program  objectives; 

(2)  require  each  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  to  set  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
which  describes  the  content  of.  and  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  funds  to  programs, 
services,  and  activities  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  plan  dxirlng  the  year  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  sought,  and  indicated  how  and 
to  what  extent  such  programs,  services,  and 
activities  will  carry  out  the  program  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  the  long-rat^e  program 
plan. 

(3)  require  the  use  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  of  public  and  private  profit  and 
non-profit  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
of  all  the  State  and  local  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, which  are  capable  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  program,  with  priority  given  to 
skills  centers  and  other  education  and  train- 
ing programs  operated  or  arranged  through 
State  and  local  education  agencies; 

(4)  require  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  data  system  that  will  provide,  in 
readily  accessible  form,  statistical  informa- 
tion siifficlent  to  enable  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out  under 
the  plan  and  to  determine  means  of  improv- 
ing their  effectiveness: 

(5)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  manpower 
programs,  activities,  and  services  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures,  standards,  and  regula- 
tions established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act: 

(6)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  programs, 
activities,  and  services  assisted  under  this 
Act,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
such  reports  including  recommendations  as 
to  their  effectiveness; 

(7)  provide  for  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  Including  the  assurance 
that  not  less  than  one  public  meeting  of  the 
Council  Is  held  each  year  at  which  the  pub- 
lic Is  given  the  opportunity  to  express  views 
concerning  manpower  training,  programs, 
and  services. 

( b )  State  Manpower  Advisory  Councils  are 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section  and 
to  oontract  for  such  services  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
evaluation  functions. 

(c)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  206(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  are  author- 
Izad  to  pay  to  each  State  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Council  an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
sonable amounts  expended  by  it  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  the  Act  In  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  the  amotmt  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  shall  be  equal  to  1 
per  centum  of  the  State's  apportionment  un- 
der section  206(a),  but  such  amount  shall 
not  exceed  $300,000  and  shall  not  be  less 
than  8150.000;  Except,  That  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such 
amount  si»all   not  exceed   »50,000  each. 

(d)  Where  a  State  falls  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  to  the  Secretaries 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  the  Secretaries 
disapprove  sruch  a  plan  under  the  authority 
oi  subsection  (e)  of  thU  secUon,  the  Secre- 
tarlee  of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Education  and 


Welfare  shall  Jointly  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  In  such 
State.  Such  program  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  applicable  to  plans  sub- 
mitted by  States:  Except,  That  where  the 
Secretaries  have  discontinued  payments  with 
respect  to  a  p)ortion  of  a  plan  under  subeec- 
tlon  (e)  of  this  section,  the  program  that 
they  carry  out  directly  shaU  provide  the 
same  types  of  pkrograms.  services,  and  activi- 
ties as  provided  in  the  portion  of  the  plan 
with  respect  to  which  paj-ments  were  discon- 
tinued. In  carrying  out  thU  section  where  a 
State  has  failed  to  submit  a  plan  or  the 
Secretaries  have  disapproved  it.  the  State's 
apporUonment  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
taries to  carry  out  a  program  in  that  State. 
In  carrying  out  this  section  where  the  Sec- 
retaries have  discontinued  payments,  the 
siuns  wlthiield  may  be  tised  by  the  Secre- 
taries. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  «ifter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  that  sub- 
mitted a  plan,  finds:  (1)  that  the  plan  had 
been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  or  to  the 
standards  and  guidelines  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  Act;  or.  (2)  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  such  require- 
ment; the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  such  plan  (or  in  their  dis- 
cretion, further  payments  with  respect  there- 
to will  be  limited  to  portions  thereof  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure),  until  they  are  satis- 
fled  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  Until  they  are  so  satisfied,  the 
Secretaries  shall  make  no  further  payments 
with  respect  to  such  plan  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  portions  thereof  not  affected  by 
such  failure ) . 

(f)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  shall.  In  consultation 
with  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  CJouncU.  pre- 
scribe such  standards,  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Appwrtlonment  of  ijeneflts 
Sec.  206.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  equitable  ^portionment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures among  the  States  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  under  part  A  of  Title 
n  of  this  Aot,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare shall  apportion  80  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  standards  and  in  arriv- 
ing at  such  standards  shall  consider  only  the 
following  factors:  (1)  the  proportion  which 
the  labor  force  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
labor  force  of  the  United  States:  (2)  the 
proportion  which  the  unemployed  In  a  State 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

(3)  the  proportion  which  poor  individuals 
re.siding  In  the  State  bear  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  poor  Individuals  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  proportion  which  the  Insured  unem- 
ployed within  a  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Insured  employed  vrtthln  such  State; 
but  in  no  event  shall  any  State  be  appor- 
tioned less  than  81.000.000;  Except,  That  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Is- 
lands, such  amount  shall  be  $100,000  each. 

(b)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part 
A  of  Title  II  may  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  he  finds  necessary  or  ap>- 
propriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  II. 

(c)  Five  per  centum  of  the  funds  t^pro- 
priated  to  carry  out  the  purjwses  of  part 
A  of  Title  II  may  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as 
he  finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  TlUe  H;  Provided;  That  prior 
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to  the  development  of  pre-employment 
training  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  concur 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment for  such  persons  entering  training. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
authorized  to  make  reapportionments  from 
time  to  time  where  the  total  amounts  appor- 
tioned under  this  section  have  not  been  fully 
obligated  in  a  particular  State,  or  where  the 
State  or  appropriate  agencies  in  the  State 
have  not  entered  into  the  necessary  agree- 
ments, and  the  Secretaries  find  that  any 
other  State  is  in  need  of  additional  funds  to 
carry  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  no  funds  apportioned 
with  resp>ect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  month  of  such  fiscal  jnax  and  only 
upon  16  days  prior  notice  to  such  State  of  the 
proposed  reapportionment. 

(e)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  i^p- 
proved  a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  de- 
veloped and  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  part,  the 
State  shall  have  authority  to  approve  all  ap- 
plications for  programs  and  services  that 
conform  to  such  State  plan. 

Part  B.  Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  iMXyor 
General  responsibilities 

Skc.  211.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
termine the  skill  requirements  of  the  econ- 
omy, develop  policies  for  the  adequate  oc- 
cupational development  and  maximum  use 
of  the  skills  of  the  Nation's  workers,  promote 
and  encourage  the  development  of  broad  and 
diversified  training  programs.  Including  on- 
the-job  training,  designed  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment the  many  persons  who  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  secure  full-time 
employment  without  such  training,  and  to 
equip  the  Nation's  workers  with  the  new  and 
Improved  skills  that  are  or  will  be  required. 
Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  coordinate  and  provide  for  combina- 
tions of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concxir- 
rently  or  sequentially,  under  this  Act  with 
programs  under  other  Federal  Acts,  where 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accom- 
plished thereby. 

State  agreements 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
each  State,  or  with  the  appropriate  agency 
of  each  State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may,  fw  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this 
title,  use  the  services  of  the  appropriate 
State  agency,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  may  make  payments  to 
such  State  or  appropriate  agency  for  ex- 
penses incurred  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  will  promote  ef- 
fective administration,  protect  the  United 
Statee  against  loss  and  Instire  that  the  func- 
tions and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  are  performed  In  a 
Rnanner   satlsfbctory    to   the    Secretary. 

Rules  and  regulations 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

Part  C — Duties  of  ttie  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 

General  responsibilities 
Sec.  221.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  pairsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  enter  into  agreements 
with  States  under  which  the  appropriate 
State  education  agencies  will  undertake  to 
provide  training  to  equip  persons  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  pursuant  to  section  203.  Such  State 


agencies  shall  provide  for  such  training 
through  public  educational  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions or  through  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate edvicational  or  training  institutions 
where  such  private  Institutions  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  In  public 
institutions,  partlevdarly  for  training  in 
technical  and  subprofesslonal  occupations, 
for  training  the  disadvantaged,  or  where  such 
Institutions  can,  at  comparable  cost,  (1)  pro- 
vide substantially  equivalent  training,  or  (3) 
make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  indl- 
vldui.1  referral  method,  or  (3)  aid  In  reduc- 
ing more  quickly  unemployment  or  current 
and  prospective  manpower  shortages.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain  such  other  pro- 
visions as  will  promote  effective  admlnstra- 
tlon  (Including  provisions  (1)  for  reports  on 
the  attendance  and  performance  of  trainees, 
(2)  for  immediate  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  by  the  responsible  training 
agency  with  respect  to  each  person  referred 
for  training  who  does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
attendance  record  or  is  not  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  In  such  training  absent  good 
cause,  and  (3)  for  continuous  supwrvlslon  of 
the  training  programs  conducted  under  the 
agreement  to  Insure  the  quality  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  training  provided) ,  protect  the 
United  States  against  loss,  and  assure  that 
the  functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by 
such  State  agency  are  performed  In  such 
fashion  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  iDducatlon,  and 
Welfare  shall  give  preference  to  training  and 
education  provided  through  State  vocational 
education  agendee  and  other  State  educa- 
tion agencies.  However,  in  any  case  in  which 
he  determines  that  It  would  permit  persons 
to  begin  their  training  or  education  within 
a  shorter  period  of  time,  or  permit  the  needed 
training  or  education  to  be  provided  more 
economically,  or  more  effectively,  he  may 
provide  the  needed  training  or  education  by 
agreement  or  contract  made  directly  with 
public  or  private  training  or  educational  fa- 
cilities or  through  such  other  arrangements 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to 
this  Act. 

Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  222.  The  Secretary  of  Healtli.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  bis  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act. 

Part  D.  Amendments  and  repeals  affecting 
existing  laws 

Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  106  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  lib  is 
amended  to  read  as  follovirE: 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  or  local  prime  s|>onsors  to 
administer,  assure,  or  assist  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  provided  in  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  piu^uant  to  regu- 
lations, pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
adnainistratlve  costs  of  such  programs." 

(b)  Section  810(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "and"  Immediately  preceding 
paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  substituting  a 
semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection,  and  by  addmg  the  following: 

"and  (4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  In  Job  Corps  Centers  oper- 
ated under  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1969." 

(c)  Section  833(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv- 
ing allowance  or  a  stipend  under  this  title 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or 
training: 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  HI  of 


chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  persons  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

"(2)  for  purp>o8es  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  Ua.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.8C.  401 
et  seq.),  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  service  performed  by  an  in- 
dividual as  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  Uixlted 
States; 

"(3)  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  In  title  28.  United  Statee 
Code,  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

"(4)  for  purposes  of  the  subchapter  1  of 
chapter  81  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  Statee 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  Injuries) ,  be  deemed 
civil  employees  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'employee'  as  de- 
fined in  section  8101  of  title  6.  United  Statee 
Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter 
shall  apply  exc^t  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-7 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
volunteers;  and 

"(B)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  tmtil  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  volunteer  is 
terminated." 

Sec.  332.  (a)  TlUe  I.  part  A,  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(sections  101-118),  Is  transferred  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1970  and  inserted  as  sections  233  through 
250.  respectively,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

(b)  All  references  to  part  A  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of  19«4 
or  any  provision  thereof  are  hereby  deleted 
from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
Any  reference  to  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  any  provision 
thereof  In  any  other  law  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  title  n 
of  this  Act  or  the  corresponding  provision 
thereof. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
avaUable  In  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

(d)  Such  further  meaatiree  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  transfer  provided  t(x  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon  shall  be  carried 
out  In  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by 
such  agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 

(e)  Sections  232-250  of  this  Act  as  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  (a)  are  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  word  "title"  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  word  "part"  wherever  it  appears. 

(2)  The  word  "Secretary"  shall  X>e  subeU- 
tuted  for  the  word  "Director"  wherever  it 
appears. 

(3)  The  words  "Department  of  Labor" 
shall  be  substituted  for  "Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity"  wherever  they  appear. 

(4)  Section  235(1)  is  amended  by  deleting 
all  the  words  in  paragraph  (1)  following 
"United  States"  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  a  native  and  cltlsen  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
subsequent  to  January  1.  1969,  imder  the 
provisions  of  sections  244(a)  or  242(d)(6), 
respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a  con- 
diUonal  entrant  under  section  303(a)  (7)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 
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(8)  Paragraphs  (2^  through  (5)  of  secUon 
235  are  redesignated  as  (3)  through  (6). 
respectively,  and  the  following  new  para- 
graph (2)  Is  Inserted ■ 

"(2)  has  attained  ag«  fourteeu  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment.". 

(6>  The  reference  In  sections  235(6)  to 
sections  104  and  105  are  changed  to  "23e" 
and  "23T'.  respectively. 

(7)  The  reference  In  section  206(c)  to 
section  609   (3)    is  changed  to  •'235(1)." 

(8)  The  reference  in  section  239(b)  to 
■pan  B  of  this  title"  Is  deleted  and  the  fol- 
lowing Is  subetltuted  therefor:  "title  n  of 
this  Act  and  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964". 

(9)  Section  240  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows:  "(e) 
In  conducting  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard 
to  institutional  training  provided  for  en- 
roUees  of  the   Job  Corps". 

(10)  Section  241  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  as  follows:  "(e)  Under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, he  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
changes  in  the  amount  and  method  of  pay- 
ment of  allowances  and  provision  of  ex- 
penses to  correspond  more  cloeely  to  the 
methods  and  amounts  prescribed  In  title  I 
of  this  Act.  Such  changes  may  Include  pro- 
vision of  higher  allowances  to  cover  appro- 
priate enroUee  expenses  and  offsetting 
charges  to  enroUees  for  living  expenses.". 

(11)  Section  244(d).  as  amended,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  "the  Department 
of  Labor  and". 

(12)  Section  244(e)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  comma  after  the  word  "feasible",  by 
deleting  the  words  "In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 637(b)  of  this  Act",  and  by  changing 
the  reference  to  109(c)    to  241(c). 

(13)  Section  244(e)  la  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  comma  and  inserting  a 
period  In  lieu  thereof  after  "employment 
service  offlces"  and  deleting  the  words  "and 
shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

(14)  Section  245(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  reference  to  section  608  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  "section  605." 

(15)  SecUon  246(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  both  references  to  "part  B  of  this  title" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "Title  I  of 
this  Act"  and  by  striking  out  the  reference 
to  section  608  and  substituting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  606." 

116)  Section  246  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

'17)  Section  247(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "Act"  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  "title". 

(18)  Section  249  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b),  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (d),  as  subsections  (a) 
through  (c) ,  respectively. 

(19)  A  new  section  251  la  added  to  read 
as  follows : 

"ADDITIONAL    AUTHOETniS 

"S*c.  251.  In  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  to — 

••(1)  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilltlee  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  servloes  and  facilltlee  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  relmburaement; 

"(2)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof. 


Including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  secUon  4774(d)  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital  Improvements;  and 

"(3)  expend  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  without  regard  to  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings 
and  space  In  buildings  and  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  buildings  and  space 
In  buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained 
In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required 
In  the  proper  administration  of  this  Utle, 
and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time.  In  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which  It  Is  needed, 
and 

"(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti- 
fication to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
aflect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  of  his  Intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 

Sec.  361.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2571  et  seq),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Title  I,  part  B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  UjS.C. 
2701  et  seq),  U  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Title  V  part  A  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2701  et  seq.).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLK   in    ICISCKIXANXOUS 

Maintenance  of  state  effort 

S«c.  301.  No  training  program  (which  Is 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  Act)  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  satisfies  himself  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  In  which 
the  training  is  carried  out  has  reduced  or 
Is  reducing  Its  own  level  of  expenditures  for 
vocational  education  and  training.  Including 
program  operation  under  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act, 
titles  I,  II.  and  m  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1B64.  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  sunended,  except  for 
reductions  unrelated  to  the  provisions  or 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Other  agencies  and  departments 

Sbc.  302.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  their 
function  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  order  to  avoid  unnec- 
eesary  expense  and  duplication  of  functions 
among  Government  agencies,  shall  use  the 
available  services  or  facilities  of  other  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  under  conditions  specified  In 
section  305(a).  Each  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  provide  such  services 
and  facilltlee  as  either  may  request  for  his 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  through  the  maximum  use  of  all 
possible  resources  for  skill  development  avail- 
able In  industry,  labor,  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  Institutions,  State, 
Federal  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
faculties. 


Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  TlUe  I. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  Part  A  of  Title  n. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
^proprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  for  each  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  U. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Part  D  of  Title  n. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1971,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Tltie  m. 

Advance  funding 

Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
responsible  Federal,  state  and  local  officials 
concerned,  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  provided  for  under  this 
Act,  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  included  In  the  ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available 
for  obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  the  ap- 
propriation action,  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its 
Initial  application  will  result  In  the  enact- 
ment In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same 
appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  sepa- 
rate appropriations,  one  for  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Limitations  on  use  of  appropriated  funds 
Sec.  305.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  the 
authorization  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government,  if  such 
funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  specifically  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
authorized  to  accept  and  use  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such 
funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  specifically  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. To  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  such  other  Federal  statutes,  the  provisions 
of  the  latter  shall  govern,  except  as  provided 
under  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968. 

(c)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  pur- 
chased by  a  State  or  local  education  agency 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  tltie  n  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State  upon  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  such  equipment  or  teaching 
aids  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  Instruc- 
*.lonal  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(d)  No  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
under  part  A,  Utle  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
propriated directly  or  indirectly  to  the  pur- 
chase, erection  or  repair  of  any  building  ex- 
cept for  minor  remodeling  of  a  public  build- 
ing necessary  to  make  It  suitable  for  use  In 
training  under  part  A. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  one  fiscal  year  be- 
yond that  m  which  appropriated. 
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Authority  to  contract 
Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  make  such  grants,  contracts,  or 
agreements,  establish  such  procedures  (sub- 
ject to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  they  may  proscribe),  and  make  such  pay- 
ments. In  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  or  reimbursement,  or  otherwise  allocate 
or  expend  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  payments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments.  The  Sec- 
retaries may  also  withhold  funds  otherwise 
payable  under  this  Act  In  order  to  recover 
any  amounts  expended  In  the  current  or  im- 
mediately prior  fiscal  year  In  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  an  approved 
State  plan.  Kny  funds  so  withheld  shall  be 
available  for  reapportionment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  accordance  with 
section  206:  Except,  That  funds  withheld 
during  a  fl.scal  year  to  cover  Eunounts  ex- 
pended In  a  prior  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Immediate  reapportionment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  not  use  any  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  to  assist  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another.  Such  limitation 
shall  not  prohibit  assistance  to  a  business 
entity  in  tlae  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will 
not  result  in  an  increase  In  unemployment 
In  the  area  of  original  location  or  In  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  Its  original  location 
or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 
Acceptance  of  gifts  and  voluntary  services 
Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679  fb)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665  (b)). 

Definition 

Sec.  308.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Sanwa.  and  the  Ttust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Effective  date:  transition  provisions 
Sec.   309.    (a)    This   act  shall    take   effect 
July  1.  1970. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeals  made  by 
section  309,  in  order  to  permit  an  orderly 
transition  from  programs  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  law  repealed,  to  programs 
carried  on  imder  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  continue  to  use  the 
authority  provided  in  such  repealed  pro- 
visions of  law  for  such  period  to  time  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  In  excess  of  two 
years  beyond  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Termination  of  authority 
Sec.  310.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  under 
title  n  of  this  Act  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  title  n  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  \inder,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of,  any  contract,  commitment  or 
other  obligation  entered  Into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided,  That 
no  disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conferred  under  title 
II  of  this  Act  after  December  30.  1976. 


S.  3880— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EXTENDING  "FOR- 
GIVENESS CLAUSE"  OF  NDEA. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  In  1958, 
the  Congress  wisely  recognized  the  need 
to  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
young  people  who  could  not  themselves 
afford  the  rising  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  declaration  of  purpose  preced- 
ing this  act  stated,  as  a  national  goal, 
that  "no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied 
an  opportunity  for  higher  education  be- 
cause of  financial  need." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  recognized 
that  students  who  benefited  from  this 
student  loan  program  might,  in  many  in- 
stances, use  their  education  to  serve  the 
needs  of  their  community.  In  order  to 
encourage  such  service,  and  in  order  to 
provide  some  reward  for  those  who  chose 
this  path,  it  was  decided  that  a  percent- 
age of  the  Federal  loan  would  be  forgiven 
for  each  full  year  of  service  in  certain 
crucial  categories.  These  categories  in- 
cluded full-time  teaching  in  elementarj- 
or  secondary  schools,  teaching  in  title  I 
programs,  and  U.S.  military  schools  over- 
scEis,  full-time  tesichlng  of  handicapped 
children,  or  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  1970,  however,  we  have  a  number  of 
programs  which  were  not  in  existence  in 
1958.  For  example,  preschool  training  has 
assumed  a  new  importance  in  our  society. 
Special  programs  have  been  developed 
to  aid  the  educationally  handicapped  and 
to  provide  technical  training  to  those 
presently  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  the 
Job  market.  We  have  expanded  our  hori- 
zons overseas,  and  realized  that  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  economic  development 
and  to  world  peace. 

At  the  present  time,  an  estimated 
17,000  full-time  teachers  are  participat- 
ing In  the  Heads  tart  program.  Between 
900  and  1,000  teachers  of  reading,  math, 
and  vocational  education  are  working  in 
the  Job  Corps.  326  teachers  are  partici- 
pating through  VISTA.  And  over  6.000 
volunteers  are  teaching  or  preparing  to 
teach  full-time  in  the  Peace  Corps  over- 
seas. 

These  young  people  are  making  Just  as 
vital  a  contribution  to  our  defense  and 
national  well-being  as  are  those  who 
tecich  In  regular  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  They  are  frequently  teaching  at 
far  lower  wages  than  are  paid  to  regular 
laws  have  not  been  updated,  they  are  not 
able  to  receive  the  advantages  of  the  for- 
giveness clause. 

I  realize  that  this  provision  of  the  1958 
act  was  made  more  inclusive  by  the 
amendments  recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  But  I  believe  the 
coverage  can  and  should  be  extended 
even  further,  and  I  ask  that  this  matter 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  as 
amended,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived smd  appropriately  referred;  imd 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3880)  to  amend  the  Na- 


tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  loan  forgiveness  for  service  in 
Headstart  programs,  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  for  certain  other  service,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreserUativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  206(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(B)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  (C)  shall  be  canceUed  for  service  after 
January  1,  1971,  as  a  teacher  In  any  Head- 
start  program  assisted  tmder  section  222(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  a  teacher  In  the  Job  Corps  program  under 
Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Peace 
Corps  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  as  a 
t^eacher  In  any  program  assisted  under  the 
Manp)ower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  lo<m  plus  Interest  thereon 
for  each  complete  year  of  service  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner)". 

(b)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Act  of  AprU  13, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-230)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Section  208(a(3) )  "  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Section  20e(b)  (3)  ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  loans  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  3882— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  GIVE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE DAIRY  IMPORT  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  dairy  import  activities  over 
the  last  10  years  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinued evasion  of  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  Bureau  of  Customs, 
which  classifies  dairy  imports  for  duty 
and  quota  purposes,  apparently  has 
neither  the  will  nor  the  technical  exper- 
tise to  prevent  these  costly  evasions. 

That  is  why  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion today  that  would  shift  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — the  Depart- 
ment charged  with  administering  these 
quotas — the  classification  authority  that 
is  80  essential  to  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  dairy  import  control  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pres- 
ently determines  whether  Imports  im- 
peril our  domestic  dairy  price  support 
program.  If  such  a  finding  is  made  the 
Department  reports  to  the  President, 
who  may  or  may  not  call  for  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearings  on  the  need  for  new 
quotas.  The  Tariff  Commission  makes 
recommendations  to  the  President  after 
these  lengthy  hearings.  Finally,  the 
President,  if  he  feels  that  all  the  evidence 
shows  a  substantial  threat.  Issues  a  proc- 
lamation setting  new  quotas. 

This  procedure  takes  months  and 
months.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  Customs  can 
and  does  destroy  with  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pen,  so  to  speak,  the  results  of  these 
months  of  labor,  by  refusing  to  include 
dairy  imports  imder  a  quota  category 
despite  overwhelming  evidence  that  they 
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should  be  included  within  that  category. 
Thus  the  whole  long,  costly  procedure 
has  to  begin  again,  and  in  the  meantime 
cheap  foreign  dairy  imports  flood  the 
country  through  the  new  loophole. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  this 
can  happen.  There  is  an  import  quota  on 
Cheddar  cheese  from  New  Zealand.  A 
product  labeled  "Monterey"  comes  into 
the  United  States  outside  that  quota  de- 
spite the  fact  that  cheese  experts  have 
said  that  the  "Monterey"  is  in  fact  a 
Cheddar  cheese — a  judgment  confirmed 
by  a  blind  test  conducted  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

A  high  butterfat  import  was  classified 
by  Customs  as  "Ice  cream,"  thus  avoid- 
ing a  quota  established  on  butterfat- 
sugar  mixtiires.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  a  letter  to  me  dated  Au- 
gust 22,  1969,  stated— 

Tne  Depamaem  beUeves  that  the  classi- 
fication decision  by  Customs  was  niade  In 
error,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  Insufficient  In- 
formation. We  have  taken  up  the  matter 
with  the  Treasury  Department  and  recom- 
mended that  the  product  be  reclassified. 

The  mixture  still  is  classified  as  ice 
cream,  and  is  still  escaping  quota  lim- 
itations. 

There  is  a  quota  on  milk  substitutes 
that  formerly  applied  to  dry  milk/fat 
mixes.  Imports  of  this  product  were  re- 
labeled animal  feed"  although  they  con- 
tain as  much  as  90  percent  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids.  They  are  now  admitted  into 
the  country-  as  "animal  feed."  outside 
the  quota,  paying  a  dutj'  of  9  percent, 
thanics  to  a  Customs  Bureau  deter- 
mination. 

Of  course  these  import  evasions  cost 
the  taxpayer  dearly.  They  displace  do- 
mestic production  which  must  then  be 
bought  up  under  our  price  support  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  whole  reason  for  im- 
posing the  quotas  in  the  first  place.  My 
proposal  would  stop  these  costly  eva- 
sions by  giving  the  Department,  which 
currently  runs  the  price  support  pro- 
gram and  administers  the  quotas,  the 
right  to  determine  what  Imports  fall 
into  a  quota  category.  This  is  only  logical. 
The  present  divided  authority  has  given 
the  Department  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  a  healthy  domestic  dairy 
economy  without  giving  it  the  tools  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility." 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  joins  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcau)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  3882)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  determining  what 
articles  fall  within  the  additional  im- 
port restrictions  set  forth  in  part  3  of 
the  Appendix  of  such  schedules  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxjcre  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelson  I,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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S.  3883— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  Introduce  for  myself  and  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  which 
carries  out  the  President's  recent  com- 
mitment for  massive  and  aflarmative 
action  to  facilitate  public  school  desegre- 
gation. 

This  bill,  a  vital  step  In  meeting  an 
urgent  national  problem,  will  authorize 
$1.5  billion  in  project  grants  to  school 
districts  over  a  2-year  period.  It  will 
serve  as  a  much-needed  and  principal 
complement  to  other  efforts  being  imder- 
taken  throughout  the  Nation  by  local 
and  State  agencies  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  in  meeting  an  urgent  na- 
tional problem. 

The  bill  is  the  same  as  the  text  on 
which  Members  of  the  Congress  were 
briefed  late  last  week  and  does  not  in- 
clude several  shortcomings  of  the  final 
draft  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  Senate  statement  of 
Friday  last. 

This  measure  would  assist:  First, 
school  districts  desegregating  under 
court  order  or  a  plan  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
second,  districts  voluntarily  desegre- 
gating or  trying  to  prevent  their  schools 
from  becoming  racially  segregated  in 
fact  as  neighborhoods  change;  and  third, 
so-called  "racially  impacted"  school  dis- 
tricts having  over  50  percent  minority 
students.  F^mds  could  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  teacher  training,  cur- 
riculum revision,  purchase  of  materials, 
school  district  reorganization,  repair  or 
remodeling,  planning,  and  other  special 
needs  incident  to  the  cost  of  eliminating, 
reducing,  and  preventing  or  overcoming 
the  educational  disadvantage  of  racial 
Isolation. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  first  to  the 
special  needs  of  over  1,400  school  dis- 
tricts, primarily  in  the  Southern  States, 
which  are  desegregating  or  have  recently 
desegregated.  It  would  help  these  dis- 
tricts, having  some  10.7  million  pupils,  of 
whom  3.4  million  are  from  minority 
groups,  to  defray  some  of  the  additional 
costs  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  spe- 
cial senlces  which  may  be  necessary  to 
the  implementation  and  continued  suc- 
cess of  their  plans. 

In  addition,  the  bill  addresses  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  racially  impacted  schools 
where  de  facto  segregation  persists  and 
where  immediate  infusions  of  funds  can 
make  a  real  difference  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational effectiveness.  Potential  benefici- 
aries are  some  1,840  school  districts  hav- 
mg  20.1  million  students  of  whom  some 
7.5  milUon  are  from  minority  groups. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  the  special 
needs  of  large  districts  which  have  heavy 
concentrations  of  minority  children. 
These  neglected  central-city  schools 
which  include  79  of  the  Nation's  100  larg- 
est school  districts,  in  too  many  In- 
stances have  the  farthest  to  go  to  catch 
up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Funds  would  be  made  available 
for  then  to  provide  educationally  sound 
intergroup  experiences,  and  to  upgrade 
the  educational  program  of  their  schools. 
I  believe  the  President's  expressed  de- 
sire for  early  enactment  of  meaningful 
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legislation  is  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  both  par- 
ties, and  I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  will  receive  tiie  biparti- 
san support  needed  to  assure  timely  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed. 

Of  course,  as  with  any  bill  submitted  by 
the  executive  department,  the  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
and  make  such  improvements  and 
changes  as  it  deems  advisable.  For  ex- 
ample, I  see  as  meriting  revision  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  incentives  for 
large  school  districts  to  develop  desegre- 
gation plans  and  the  formula  for  distrib- 
bution  of  funds  to  the  States.  These  and 
any  other  differences  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  might  have  with  the  details 
of  the  bill  will  not,  I  am  sine,  serve  as 
barriers  to  its  fair  consideration  and 
timely  enactment,  but  rather  as  points  of 
deliberation  to  guide  the  legislation  more 
directly  to  its  goal.  For  with  this  bill  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  substan- 
tial commitment  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
realization  of  our  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportuiuty  for  the  Nations  mi- 
nority school  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  as  part  of  these  remarks  de- 
scriptive material  supplied  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr 
Bellmon)  .  The  biU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  descriptive  material,  and  the 
editorial  will  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 

The  bill  (S.  3883)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  improve  education  in  ra- 
cially impacted  areas  and  to  assist  school 
districts  to  meet  special  problems  inci- 
dent to  desegregation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pell),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  descriptive  material  presented  by 
Mr.  Javits  is  as  follows: 
I.  Summary  of  Emercsncy  School  Aid  Act 
OP  1970 

The  proposed  'Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1970"  is  designed  to  meet  the  four  cate- 
gories of  need  outUned  in  the  President's 
March  24  statement  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school   desegregation." 

The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or 
recently  desegregated)  districts  for  addi- 
tional facilities,  personnel  and  training  re- 
quired to  get  the  new,  unitary  system  suc- 
cessfully started. 

The  special  needs  of  racially-Impacted 
schools  where  de  facto  segregaUon  persists— 
and  where  Immediate  Infusions  of  money 
can  make  a  real  dlffea-ence  In  terms  of  edu- 
cational effectiveness. 

The  special  needs  of  those  districts  that 
have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up  educa- 
tionally with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  financing  of  Innovative  techniques 
for  providing  educationally  soiind  inter- 
racial experiences  for  children  in  raciaUy  iso- 
lated schools. 

A.  GENERAl.  PT7RPOSES SECTION  2 

Financial  assistance  is  to  be  provided  to 
aid: 

(1)  De  jure  districts  now  desegregating 
pursuant   to  court  order  or  HEW  plan,  or 
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having  done  so  within  two  years  prior  to 
application,  for  special  needs  Incident  to  the 
Implementation  of  these  plans. 

(2)  De  facto  districts  that  wish  to  under- 
take voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate,  reduce 
or  prevent  racial  Isolation  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  purposes  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education  available  to  stu- 
dents in  such  schools;  and 

(3)  Racially  Impacted  (de  facto)  districts 
that  wish  to  undertake  special  Inter-raclal 
programs,  or  where  such  programs  are  not 
practicable,  programs  designed  to  overcome 
the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial 
Isolation. 

B.   STATE   ALLOTMENTS SBCTION  4 

Assistance  would  be  provided  by  means  of 
discretionary  project  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  under  certain  conditions 
other  public  and  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations with  administration  at  the  Federal 
level.  Two  thirds  of  the  total  funds  are  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  a  formula  basis. 
The  remaining  one  third  Is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  a  totally  discretionary 
basis. 

Under  the  State  distribution  scheme,  each 
State  receives  $100,000  plus  an  amount  based 
upon  the  number  of  minority  students  In 
the  State  vis  a  vis  the  total  number  of  min- 
ority students  in  the  Nation,  with  each 
minority  student  in  a  district  reqxiired  to 
desegregate  and  implementing  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  being  double  counted.  Where  local 
educational  agencies  In  a  State  do  not 
exhaust  the  State's  share  of  funds,  those 
funds  wlU  be  reallotted  for  local  educational 
agency  projects  within  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States. 

C.    ELICIBILITT    FACTORS SECTION    6 

Category  (1)  (de  jure)  districts  are  eligible 
upon  submission  of  a  desegregation  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  or  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  court  order.  TV)  be  eligible  the  district  must 
be  implementing  the  plan  or  must  have  com- 
pleted implementation  of  the  plan  within 
two  years  of  Its  application  for  assistance. 

Eligible  districts  In  category  (2)  (de  facto 
desegregating)  are  those  having  either  (1) 
one  or  more  schools  in  which  minority  pupui 
exceed  50':o  of  the  enrollment  or  (2)  one  or 
more  schools  with  substantial,  but  less  than 
50%,  minority  enrollment,  which  are  in 
clear  danger  of  becoming  racially  Isolated. 
The  term  "minority"  Includes  all  persons  of 
Negro,  American  Indian,  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 
This  term  also  Includes  pupils  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  Is  other 
than  English,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability,  are  educationally 
deprived. 

Eligible  districts  In  category  (3)  (de  facto 
Impacted)  are  those  in  which  minority  chil- 
dren constitute  50%  of  the  public  school 
enrollment,  or  which  have  10,000  or  more  mi- 
nority students. 

A  district  may  qualify  for  assistance  under 
more  than  one  category.  For  Instance,  a  large 
city  might  be  aided  both  to  desegregate  one 
or  more  racially  isolated  schools  under  cate- 
gory (2)  and  to  carry  on  Inter-raclal  educa- 
tional programs  for  pupils  In  other  such 
schools  under  category  (3) . 

D.  PrRPOSES  FOR  WHICH  FUNDS  MAT   BE  USXD 

SECTIONS  5  AND  6 

Districts  eligible  under  categories  (1)  (de 
jure)  and  (2)  (de  facto  desegragating)  may 
receive  funds  to  pay  the  "additional  costs" 
of  implementing  a  plan  to  desegragate  or  to 
prevent  or  reduce  racial  Isolation,  or  to  carry 
out  special  programs  designed  to  enhance 
successful  desegragatlon  or  reduction  or  pre- 


vention of  racial  Isolation.  Racial  Isolation  Is 
defined  as  a  condition  in  which  more  than 
60  To  of  students  in  a  school  are  minority 
students.  Additional  costs  are  those  produc- 
ing an  actual  net  Increase  In  operating 
expenditures. 

Districts  eUglble  under  category  (3)  (de 
facto  Impacted )  may  receive  funds  for  Inter- 
raclal  educational  programs  for  racially  iso- 
lated children  and  for  demonstration  pro- 
jects designed  to  overcome  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  racial  Isolation  where  Inter- 
raclal  programs  are  not  practicable. 

Illustrative  of  the  activities  which  qualify 
for  funding  under  these  program  categories 
are  special  administrative  activities  Incident 
to  implementing  a  plan  of  desegregation  or 
reduction  of  racial  isolation,  renovation  of 
facilities,  teacher  training,  6p>eclal  remedial 
programs,  guidance  and  counseling  programs, 
curriculum  materials,  and  community  activi- 
ties in  support  of  any  plan  or  project  under 
the  act.  Funding  for  tranariortatlon  services 
also  can  be  provided  as  long  as  Federal  funds 
are  not  utilized  to  require  transportation  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance.  In  addition, 
funds  are  available  for  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. Included  among  programs  funded  will 
be  those  for  special  services  for  gifted  and 
talented  children,  as  well  as  for  regular  epe- 
clal  service  programs. 

E    SPONSORSHIP — SECTION  5 

Financial  assistance  Is  to  be  provided  prin- 
cipally to  local  educational  agencies,  which 
can  then  subcontract  if  desired.  When  It  is 
found  that  the  act  would  be  more  effectively 
implemented  with  respect  to  category  (1) 
(de  jure)  and  (2)  (de  facto  desegregating) 
districts,  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided directly  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  aid  In  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan  or  a 
voluntary  plan  to  reduce  or  prevent  racial 
isolation.  However,  such  agencies  &te  to  be 
funded  only  for  supportive  services.  Public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  may  be 
funded  directly  under  category  (3)  (de 
facto  Impacted)  to  undertake  any  of  tbe 
aforementioned  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
students  In  eUglble  category  (3)  districts. 

F.    GRANT   CONDITIONS SECTION    7 

(1)  In  the  case  of  grants  made  to  school 
districts  in  category  (1)  (de  jure  desegre- 
gating) and  category  (2)  (de  facto  desegra- 
gating) ,  the  programs  to  be  fiinded  must  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  achieving 
desegregation.  However,  a  plan  to  eliminate, 
reduce  or  prevent  racial  isolation  In  oaiyt 
one  of  a  number  of  racially  isolated  schools 
In  a  de  facto  district  could  be  funded  under 
category  (2).  In  the  case  of  grants  for  use 
In  category  (3)  (de  facto  impacted  districts), 
there  must  be  a  showing  that  the  funds  wUl 
be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  achieve  dem- 
onstrable results. 

(2)  The  State  In  which  the  funds  would  be 
expended  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  grant  applica- 
tion. 

(3)  The  application  must  include  a  satis- 
factory evaluation  plan. 

(4)  A  local  educational  agency  must.  In 
Its  application,  provide  assurances  that  the 
agency  has  made  provisions  for  participation 
In  special  programs  by  racially  isolated  pri- 
vate school  children  consistent  with  the 
number  of  such  children  In  racially  isola- 
ted private  schools. 

G.    PaiORITIES SECTION    8 

In  the  administration  of  the  program,  pri- 
ority Is  to  be  given  to  districts  which  lag 
behind  other  districts  In  the  measurable 
quality  of  public  education.  Priority  is  also 
to  be  given  to  those  projects  which  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  a  significant  decrease  in 
racial  Isolation. 


H.    EVALUATION SECTION  10 

1%  of  any  appropriation  In  any  one  year 
Is  available  to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation 
of  the  program. 

I.     NATIONAL   ADVISORY    COUNCIL SECTION     12 

The  President  will  appoint  a  twelve  mem- 
ber National  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Edu- 
caUon  of  RaclaUy  Isolated  Children  to  re- 
view  the  program  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

J.    APPROPRIATIONS SECTION    S 

Not  In  excess  of  $500  million  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1971  and  not  In  excess  of 
$1  billion  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972, 

K.    ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislation  places  the  grant  making  au- 
thority In  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  his  March  24,  1970,  statement  on  deseg- 
regation, President  Nixon  said: 

"In  order  to  give  substance  to  these  com- 
mitments, I  shall  ask  Congress  to  divert 
*500  million  from  my  previous  budget  re- 
quests for  other  domestic  programs  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1971,  to  be  put  Instead  into  pro- 
grams for  Improving  education  In  raclaUy 
impacted  areas.  North  and  South,  and  for 
assisting  school  districts  In  meeting  special 
problems  incident  to  court-ordered  desegre- 
gation. For  Fiscal  1972,  I  have  ordered  that 
$1  bUUon  be  budgeted  for  the  same  pur- 
poses." 

"I  have  specified  that  these  criteria  should 
give  special  weight  to  four  categories  of 
need: 

"The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or  re- 
cently desegregated)  districts  for  additional 
facilities,  personnel  and  training  required  to 
get  the  new,  unitary  system  successfully 
started; 

"The  special  needs  of  racially-impacted 
schools  where  de  facto  segregation  persist*— 
and  where  Immediate  infusions  of  money 
can  make  a  real  difference  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational effectiveness; 

"The  special  needs  of  those  districts  that 
have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up  educa- 
tionally with  the  rest  of  the  nation; 

"The  financing  of  Innovative  techniques 
for  providing  educationally  sound  Inter-ra- 
clal experiences  for  children  In  raclaUy  iso- 
lated schools." 

The  needs  to  which  the  President  ordered 
efforts  to  be  directed  are  great  • 

Of  the  43.3  mlUion  elementary  and  second. 
ary  public  school  children  in  the  U.S.A  8.7 
million  are  members  of  minority  races- 

iJl^T  V  °^^°°  children,  almost  50% 
(4.2  ml  lion)   are  in  schools  whose  studem 

deEte        ""  "*  ^^"^  °''  '°°^  minority  stu- 

Asof  May  18, 1970: 

220  school  districts  are  estimated  to  be 
under  court  order  calling  for  complete  de- 
segregation by  September  1970  ■ 

496  school  districts  have  submitted  are  ne- 
gouating,  or  are  likely  to  be  negotiating  vol- 
untary plans  under  HEW  auspices  for  total 
desegregation  by  September  1970- 

278  school  districts  are  opert^tlng  under 
plans  begun  In  1968  or  1969; 

6()5  Northern  districts  are  under  review  or 
Ukely  to  be  under  review  for  potential  viola- 
tlons  of  Title  VI.  .-  »• 

How  will  these  needs  be  met? 

Through  doUars  being  added  to  a  combina- 
tion of  existing  programs  and  through  a  new 
legislative  proposal : 

Existing  Programs:  Fiscal  1971,  »150  mil- 
lion. 

New  Legislation:  Fiscal  1971,  »350  mil- 
lion; fiscal  1972,  $1,000  million. 

Funds  are  being  added  to  the  current  FY 
1971  iqjproprlatlons  for  several  existing  pro- 
grams In  order  to  meet  the  immedlat*  needs 
of  schools  undergoing  desegregation. 
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^a%r%Zm^%Tx^Un^%9rams'  of  Implementing  a  plan  of  desegregation  or  out    inter-raolal    educational    programs   and 

appruj,  iai«.M/u    cx«     »y  j^    y  ^^  carrying  out  special  projects  designed  to  other   programs  to   Improve  the  quality  of 

(In  millions  1  enhance     the     possibilities     of      successful  their  educational  services. 

Community   development    (EOA:    Title  desegregation:    this  would   Include  training.          Eligibility.— An    LEA    or   other    public   or 

IIB)    - --—  •100  curriculum  revision,   purchase  of  materials,  private  sponsor  to  carry  out  Inter-raclal  ed- 

Technlcal  assistance  (ClvU  Rights  Act:  repair  or  minor  remodeling.  transporUtlon.  uoatlonal  programs  or  projects  In  a  school 

TlUerV) 10  administrative  costs,  planning  and  evaltia-  district  In  which  minority  children  oonstl- 

Major  demonstrations  (Cooperative  Re-  ^.^^^  costs,  etc.  tute  SC^r  of  the  public  school  enrollment,  or, 

search  Act) - --— -       15  „,r,oo'rr.  t  rri«  atiov  ■   cATFcoav  n  there  are  10.000  or  more  minority  students. 

Personnel    development     (EPDA:    Part  piiopo=.i:d  legislation,  caitgory  n                  xctivlrtej.-Inter-raclal    educational    pro- 

D,     9  Purpose— To     encourage     the     voluntary  —^ms:    pilot   or   demonstration    projects   to 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA:  Sec.  807)..         5  elimination,  reduction,  or  prevention  of  ra-  overcome  the  adverse  educational  effects  of 

Planning  and  evaluation   (ESEA:   Sec.  clal  Isolation  In  schools  with  substantial  pro-  fg^c\tL\  Isolation  where  Inter-raclal  programs 

402.1967) -         6  portions  of  minority  group  students;  ^^  shown  to  be  Impractical;   same  specific 

Salaries  and  expenses  (OE) 1  Eligibility  .—An    LEA    with    one    or    more  activities  as  Category  I. 

schools  50 '"c  or  more  minority,  or,  with  one 

_„^                                                      160  or  more  schools  In  clear  danger  of  becoming               pboposed  legislation:   allotment 

■""'""■  racially  Isolated:                                                                                      °*'  ^"^"^ 

PKOPOsn,  lxgislatiok:  categobt  i  Activities. -To  meet  the  additional  cosU         Of  the  total  dollars  appropriated  for  this 
Purpose— To  aid  local  education  agencies  ,       „<,„„,_»  „,„  ,  nion  t.r?«iiminati.    twJiTrp  program- 
throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  special  °^  carrying  out  a  plan  to  ellmlna^   reduce,  h  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^         ^^^ 

needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of  racial  °'  P«"«'^'^  ^^"^  '    .^        'm!?,^            n  ^'  Stot«  according  to  a  distribution  baaed  upon 

segregation  and  dlscrlmmatlon  among  stu-  «1"^«   ^^^  «*™«  specific  activities  as   Gate-  ^^^  number  of  minority  group  children  In 

dents  and  faculty  m  elementary  and  second-  ^ory  I.  each  State,  counting  as  double  those  children 

ary  schools:  proposed  legislation:   category  in  in  desegregating  districts: 

Elig^bUity.-A     local      education     agency  Purpose.-To  aid  children  In  elementary         One  third  shall  be  allotted  as  necessary  to 

ILEA)   which  has  an  aooroved  desegregation  and  secondary  schools  to  overcome  the  edu-  carry    out    the    purposes    of    the    legislation 

plan.  or.  has  completed  desegregation  within  catlonal  disadvantages  of  racial  Isolation  by  without  regard  to  distribution  amongStates: 

a  years  prior  to  date  of  application;  assUtlng  school  districts  with  high  propor-          No  State  shall  receive  less  than  $100,000. 

ALLOCATION  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  LEVELS,  BY  STATE 
lOollar  amounts  in  mlllioni| 
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state 


Percent  o( 
toUl 
mlnor.ty 
minority  students  > 
double- 
counting 
minority  in 
desegre- 
gating 
districts 


(500,000,000  program       {1,000.000,000  program 


Formula 
only 


With 
discretion- 
ary funds 
allocated 
according 
to 
formula 


Formula 
only 


Alabima 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 

Ftonda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Keitucky 

Ljuisiana 

Maine  

Maryland-.  - 

Missacfiu  setts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  isjssippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


4.5S 

.07 
.M 

1.83 

9.03 

1.26 

.58 

.22 

1.18 

6.23 

5.35 

.03 

.04 

4.06 

1.02 

.11 

.34 

.74 

5.45 

.02 

2.25 

.47 

2.S7 

1.6 

3.83 

1.21 

.05 


tl5. 14 

.35 

2.95 

6.11 

29.74 

4.24 

2.03 

.82 

3.98 

20.57 

17.69 

.21 

.24 

13.44 

3.45 

.46 

1.24 

2.53 

18.00 

.18 

7.51 

1.66 

8.88 

.63 

12.68 

4.09 

.26 


J22.79 

.48 

2.40 

9.16 

44.30 

6.34 

3.01 

1.19 

5.96 

30.97 

26.62 

.26 

.31 

20.21 

5.15 

.64 

1.82 

3.76 

27.09 

.22 

11.27 

2.46 

13.34 

.90 

19.07 

6.12 

.35 


13a  43 

.61 

5.85 

12.22 

59.85 

8.44 

3.99 

1.56 

7.93 

41.37 

35.56 

.32 

38 

26.99 

6.86 

.83 

2.40 

5  00 

36.18 

.27 

15.04 

3.25 

17.80 

1.17 

25.46 

8.15 

.43 


Witt) 
discretion- 
ary fuitds 
allocated 
according 
to 
formula 


$45.71 

.86 

8.74 

18.32 

89.95 

12.64 

5.95 

2.30 

11.88 

62.15 

53.42 

.43 

.52 

40.53 

10.26 

1.20 

3.57 

7.47 

54.35 

.35 

22.56 

4.84 

26.74 

1.71 

38.24 

12.21 

.60 


State 


Percent  of 
total 
minority 
minority  students  > 
double- 
counting 
minority  in 
desegre- 
gating 
districts 


(500,000,000  program        $1,000,000,000  program 


Formula 
only 


Willi 
discretion- 
ary funds 
allocated 
according 
to 
formula 


Formula 
only 


With 
discretion- 
ary funds 
allocated 
according 
to 
formula 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshlrt. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

TennessM 

Texas 

Utth 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia  ... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


.14 
.12 

.00 

2.17 

1.09 

6.32 

6.25 

.01 

2.59 

.97 

.13 

2.39 

.07 

4.07 

.14 

3.16 

11.13 

.12 

0 

4.24 
.34 
.21 
.42 
.06 


.57 
.52 

.13 

7.23 

3.68 

20.85 

20.63 

.15 

8.60 

3.28 

.54 

7.96 

.35 

13.47 

.57 

10.47 

36.65 

.52 

.10 

14.03 

1.24 

.79 

1.49 

.29 


.81 
.73 

.14 

10.85 

5.50 

31.39 

31.05 

.18 

12.92 

4.90 

.77 

11.95 

.48 

20.26 

.81 

15.74 

55.22 

.73 

.10 

21.10 

1.82 

1.15 

2.20 

.39 


1.05 
.94 

.15 

14.47 

7.31 

41.93 

41.48 

.21 

17.23 

6.52 

.99 

15.94 

.61 

27.05 

1.05 

21.01 

73.78 

.94 

.10 

28.17 

2.40 

1.50 

2.91 

.49 


1.54 

1.37 

.18 

21.72 

10.95 

63.00 

62.32 

.26 

25.87 

9.76 

1.45 

23.92 

.86 

40.62 

1.54 

31.55 

110.90 

1.37 

.10 

42.31 

3.57 

i2l 

4.33 

.69 


Tolsl. 


100.00 


333.00 


500.00 


667.00         1,000.00 


1  Minority  indodes  Negroos,  Spanrsh-surrwrned  Americans,  a  nd  Indians. 


The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Javtts 
is  as  follows: 

Spur  to  Desecrecation 

Preslderit  Nixon's  request  to  Congreas  to 
appropriate  J500  million  for  the  coming 
school  year  and  $1  billion  for  the  year  after 
that  to  speed  Integration  Is  a  commendably 
forward-looking  step  Properly  Implemented. 
It  could  do  much  to  offset  the  Administra- 
tion's lack  of  action  up  to  now  In  the  cause 
of  school  desegregation 

The  program's  sound  aim  Is  to  help  South- 
em  districts  put  an  end  to  the  unlawful 
maintenance  of  dual  school  systems,  while 
at  the  same  time  underwriting  steps  taken 
In  Northern  de  facto  segregated  schools  to 
bring  about  better- integrated  quality  edu- 
cation 

The  President's  plan  in  no  way  reduces 
the   need    for   continued   pressure    through 


the  courts  and  more  vigorous  enforcement 
by  Federal  administrative  agencies  to  make 
sure  that  segregationists  will  not  block  or 
circumvent  desegregation. 

But  It  adds  the  constructive  lever  of  re- 
ward for  positive  action  and  recognizes  the 
Inevitable  costs  Involved  in  bringing  about 
grreat  and  controversial  social  change.  That 
lever  would  gain  In  power  If  the  Administra- 
tion now  also  reconsidered  Its  earlier  doc- 
trinaire opposition  to  the  use  of  even  short- 
distance  busing  for  purposes  of  desegrega- 
tion. Such  reconsideration  is  particularly 
needed  In  districts  which  have  been  using 
buses  to  prevent  integration. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  decision  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  "new  money,"  instead 
of  merely  shifting  funds  from  other  under- 
financed domestic  programs,  marks  the  pro- 
posal as  a  special  and  concret«  effort.  Par- 
ticularly crucial  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 


Government  Itself  In  assuring  that  only 
speedy  and  honest  Integration  efforts  are  re- 
warded: there  is  always  the  danger  that  de- 
laying actions  may  surreptitiously  subvert 
the  stated  goals — as  has  happened  so  often 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  PEXIj.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Jav- 
rrs,  of  New  York,  today  introduced  an  ad- 
ministration measure  which  seeks  to 
treat  certain  financial  hardships  which 
are  being  experienced  by  educational  dis- 
tricts integrating  their  school  facilities, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

In  the  past  I  have  assiduously  kept  to 
the  rule  that  I  will  not  cosponsor  bills 
which  will  eventually  come  before  the 
Eklucation  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman.  However,  Mr.  President, 


I  believe  the  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
Javxts  is  of  such  great  import  that,  while 
not  endorsing  each  and  every  facet  of  its 
provisions,  I  do  support  the  thrust  in- 
tended and  for  that  reason  have  cospon- 
sored  it  with  Senator  Javits. 

I  expect  that  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee will  have  hearings  upon  this 
measure  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  when  the  bill  was  first  transmit- 
ted, I  offered  to  hold  initial  hearings  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  but  imfortimately  the 
administration  was  not  prepared  to 
testify  so  quickly.  I  have  also  invited  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  to  sit  with  oiir  Education 
Subcommittee  when  these  hearings  are 
held.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

B.    22e 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  226,  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  education  of 
scientists  through  a  national  program  of 
institutional  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  3842 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3842,  to  Improve 
and  modernize  the  postal  service  and  to 
establish  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  3852 

Mr.  MIILER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3852.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
emergency  labor  disputes  affecting  com- 
merce which  imperil  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  a  major  region  of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
vels .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russell)  announced  that  on  today.  May 
26,  1970,  he  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock; 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  6402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San- 
bom  Lumber  Co.,  Inc; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  ( retired ) ;  and 

H.R.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B.  Taylor. 


OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    657 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  myself  an  amendment 
which  we  intend  to  propose,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  OfBce  of  Education  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  amendment  adds  $10  million  to  the 
$140,393,000  appropriation  recommended 
b&'  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
supplementary  centers  and  services  and 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  about  these  two  programs 
and  we  shall  fully  develop  our  reasons  for 
introducing  this  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  when  the  bill  is  considered. 

Mr.  ^;gsident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent toMave  the  amendment  printed  and 
to  lieJrlhe  table. 

Th»ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (VLr.  Metcalf.)  The  amendment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    658 

MIDDLE-AGED     AND     OLDER     WORKERS    FUI-L 

EMPLOYMENT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  'Wiluams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  I 
submit  the  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers full  employment  amendment  to  S. 
3867,  the  Employment  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1970. 

I>uring  the  past  few  months,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  htis  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  manpower 
and  training  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today 
would  provide  a  comprehensive  mid- 
career  development  service  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  provide  training,  counseling, 
and  other  supportive  services  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers — individuals  45 
and  older  according  to  Department  of 
Labor  classifications. 

Today,  mature  workers  constitute 
about  40  percent  of  our  total  labor  force. 
Although  their  percentage  of  the  total 
long-term  unemployed  is  disproportion- 
ately high,  only  a  small  faction  of  pres- 
ent training  resources  is  directed  at  their 
needs. 

Last  December,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elmployment  and  Re- 
tirement Incomes  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  conducted  hearings  on  the 
employment  aspects  of  the  economics  of 
aging.  During  these  hearings,  several 
witnesses  emphasized  the  need  for  spe- 
cific legislation  to  provide  training  and 
necessary  supportive  services  urgently 
needed  by  older  persons. 

A  working  paper  was  also  prepared  to 
provide  background  information  for 
these  hearings.  One  of  the  major  rec- 


ommendations proposed  in  that  paper 
was: 

A  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
F^ill  Employment  Act,  similar  to  S.  4180 
which  was  introduced  near  the  end  of 
the  90th  Congress,  be  passed  and  ade- 
quately implemented  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  employment  serv- 
ices and  opportunities  for  middle-aged 
and  older  Americans. 

This  amendment  is  patterned  after  S. 
4180,  which  I  introduced  with  bipartisan 
support  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment, 
my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pover- 
ty, and  the  statements  by  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed;  wiU  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment,  testimony,  and 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  658)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  658 

S.  3867  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

Ttfle    VII — The    Middle-Aced     and    Older 
'WoRKxas  PtJLL  EImplot&ient  Act 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  in  the  face  of  rising  productivity  and 
affluence,  middle-aged  and  older  workers  find 
themselves  disadvantaged  In  their  efforts  to 
retain  employment,  and  especially  to  regain 
employment  when  displaced  from  Jobs; 

(2)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dens, particularly  If  they  are  living  on  limit- 
ed, fixed  incomes; 

(3)  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  cannot  reasonably  l>e  ex- 
pected, without  supplementary  legislation,  to 
end  completely  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  workers: 

(4)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially long  term  unemployment  with  re- 
sultant deterioration  of  skill,  morale  and 
employer  acceptability  is,  relative  to  the 
younger  ages,  high  among  workers  of  age 
forty-five  and  over;  their  numbers  are  great 
and  growing;  and  their  employment  prob- 
lems grave,  yielding  to  no  single,  simple  solu- 
tion; 

(5)  as  a  consequence  largely  of  unemploy- 
ment or  of  underemployment  In  low-skilled 
jobs,  or  of  retirement  with  severely  reduced 
incomes,  millions  of  persons  age  forty-five 
and  over  live  In  poverty; 

(6)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work,  most  through 
loss  of  hope  of  employement;  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty - 
two  to  sixty-four,  their  only  choice  Is  to  re- 
tire on  low  and  Inadequate  heneflts; 

(7)  for  those  who  are  employed,  there  Is 
almost  no  opportunity  for  continued  train- 
ing and  education  to  meet  the  changes  of  a 
dynamic  economy  and  changing  techology: 

(8)  the  loss  to  the  economy  al  the  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  In  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars; 

(9)  the  loss  to  the  individual  in  terms  of 
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frustration.  Impaired  morale,  loss  of  the 
sense  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  status 
within  the  family  and  society,  are  Incalcul- 
able; 

(10)  providing  these  age  groups  with  op- 
portunities for  useful  work,  part-time  and 
full-time,  will  bring  them  needed  Income;  or 
supplement  their  Income;  will  benefit  their 
physical  and  mental  health;  and  will  be  a 
means  of  providing  services  needed  by  all 
age  groups,  which  are  not  now  being  pro- 
vided; 

ill)  although  the  needs  for  training  and 
retraining  are  great  among  mature  workers, 
they  are  under-represented  in  existing  man- 
power and  training  programs;    and 

(12)  there  Is  no  upper  age  limit  on  an  In- 
dividual's ability,  and  his  year  of  birth 
should  be  Irrelevant  for  training  and  employ- 
men:  purposes. 

PCBPOSK 

Sec.  702.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  thla 
Act  to  establish  and  to  stimulate  programs 
which  will — 

( 1 1  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
er a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  alternatives 
which  will  allow  him  to  make  a  free  choice 
depending  on  bis  Individual  needs  and  ca- 
pacities; 

(2)  help  clear  the  obstacles  which  con- 
front the  middle-aged  and  older  Jobseeker 
and  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory  prac- 
tices which  deny  work  to  qualified  persons 
solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  Increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities,  including 
part-time  employment  to  supplement  In- 
come and  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  full 
retirement  or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

(4)  improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
Intended  to  facilitate  training,  the  matching 
of  skills  and  Jobs,  and  to  cushion  the  Impact 
of  unemployment: 

(5)  pave  the  way  for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  employers,  labor  unions,  and 
educational  Institutions  to  prepare  for  and 
adjust  to  anticipated  changes  in  technology 
m  Jobs,  In  educational  requirements,  and  In 
personnel  practices; 

(6)  make  maTtmnm  use  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  agencies  and  provide  the  special 
efforts  required  to  improve  significantly  the 
employment  prospects  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers;  and 

(7)  stimulate  innovative  approaches  to 
provide  increased  employment  opportunities 
for  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

TmjE    Vm — MnKABXzs   DEVxtopitKur   Scav- 
icE  Program  in  thx  Department  of  Labor 

FOR   Mn>DLE-AGED   AKO  OLDER   PERSONS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  comprehensive  mldcareer  development 
service  program,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Manpower  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  in  becoming  employed  by  pro- 
viding training,  counseling,  and  special  sup- 
portive services. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  authorized, 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  under  this  Act, 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Manpower  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
specific  functions  under  this  Act. 

TSAINXNG  PROCBAMS 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Manpower  Administration,  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  axid  to  individuals 
for  training,  including  on-the-job,  institu- 
tional, residential,  and  other  training,  de- 
signed to  upgrade  the  work  skills  and  capa- 
bilities of  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
who  are  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age. 

I  b  I  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 


gram plus  stich  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Federal  programs. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  tmder  this  section 
shaU  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
Information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  application  unless 
it  sets  forth  a  program  for  training  which 
meetB  criteria  established  by  him.  Including 
training  costs  and  tuition  schediiles. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant who  has  an  application  approved  by 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
provided  for  In  such  application. 

(e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
going training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  in  such  training  pro- 
gram. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  lending  Institutions  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in 
order  to  permit  such  institutions  to  make 
loans  to  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age  for  training  which  qualifies 
under  this  section. 

TRAINING    PERSONS   TO    TXAIN    AND    RETRAIN 

OLDER    WORKERS 

Sec.  803.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  operate  a  program  under  which 
an  adequate  number  of  persons  are  trained 
to  understand  the  learning  processes  of 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  and  to  be- 
come qualified  to  train  and  retain  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  In  skills  needed  in 
the  economy.  Such  programs  shall  emphasize 
developing  innovative  techniques  for  train- 
ing middle-aged    and   older   Americans. 

special  services  for  mass  LATorrs 
Sec.  804.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
recruit  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  made  available  to 
a  locality  in  which  a  susbtanUal  number  of 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant 
or  factory  or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduc- 
tion in  force,  to  provide  such  persons  with 
recruitment,  placement,  and  counseling 
services. 

specialized  services 
Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
strengthen,  and  operate  a  broed  range  of 
specialized  services  for  older  workers  who 
are  Interested  in  enhancing  their  employ- 
ability  for  more  attractive  positions.  In  re- 
ceiving training  to  Improve  their  capabilities 
at  their  present  employment,  or  In  seeking 
counsel  in  planning  to  maximize  earning 
opportunities  for  the  rest  of  their  work  lives, 
(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  recruit 
and  train  manpower  specialists,  including 
older  and  retired  employment  counselors  and 
personnel  directors  who  serve  in  programs 
authorized  under  this  section. 

MANPOWER     STCTDT 

Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  finance  a  thorough  study  of 
manpower  programs  authorized  by  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
Rimiii>.r  federally  assisted  training  programs 
to  determine  whether  such  programs  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  persons  who  are 
at  least  forty-flve  years  of  age.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  study,  and  his  own  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  additional  legtsla- 
tlon,  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1972. 

(b)  In  financing  this  study  the  Secretary 


shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any  indl- 
TiduAl,  Institution,  organization,  or  agency 
providing  advice  or  technical  assistance  for 
these  programs. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971;  and  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  study. 

PATMXNT8 

Sec.  807.  Payments  under  this  title  to  any 
person,  public  agency,  or  private  nonprofit 
institution  or  organization,  pursuant  to  a 
grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  In  installments, 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

TITLE  IX — Work  Opportunities  for 

MroOLE-AcED    AND    OLDSR    WORKERS 
PUBPOSX 

Sec.  901.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  In- 
crease the  availability  of  work  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers;  to  anticipate  new 
Job  opportunities  created  by  federally  sup- 
ported programs  eind  provide  advance  train- 
ing; and  to  provide  part-time  paid  work, 

INCREASED  JOB  OPPORTTTNITIES  FOB  MIOOUC- 
AGED  AND  OLDER  AMERICANS  WITH  FEDERAL 
GRANTEES 

Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review 
Federal  grant  programs  to  help  maximize 
employment  opportunities  for  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  and  to  identify  grant  pro- 
grams which  may  be  expected  to  require  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  workers.  In  grant  pro- 
grams so  identified  by  the  Secretary,  the 
granting  agency  shall  notify  all  grantees  or 
potential  grantees  as  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Upon  application  for  or  renewal  of 
such  grant  program,  the  applicant  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  granting  agency  listing 
the  number  and  percentage  of  his  employeea 
who  are  45  years  of  age  and  older,  and  shall 
certify  that  there  is  no  mandatory  maximum 
employment  age  for  Job  applicants,  except 
where  age  would  be  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
normal  op>eratlon  of  such  employment. 

(b)  In  cases  where  there  U  not  a  reason- 
able balance  of  employees  aged  45  and  older 
and  employees  under  45  years  of  age,  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  uf>on  request  by  the  grantee, 
assist  the  grantee  in  obtaining  a  reasonable 
balance  of  qualified  employees  45  years  of 
age  and  older.  II  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  not  an  available  supply  of  qual- 
ified middle-aged  and  older  persons  for  the 
grantee,  he  may  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Where  the  grantee  falls  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance, 
the  granting  agency  shall  notify  the  grantee 
that  he  is  in  violation  of  this  section,  if  the 
grantee  continues  In  violation  of  this  section 
after  such  notice,  the  granting  agency  shall 
not  renew  the  grant. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  the  discharge  of  any 
employee  to  obtain  a  reasonable  balance  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  with  younger 
workers. 

(e)  Federal  grantees  and  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  may  fill  a  single  Job  po- 
sition with  one  or  more  persons:  Provided, 
That  this  will  not  exceed  the  funds  or  hours 
allocated  to  that  position. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  appropri- 
ate rules  and  regulations  for  the  uniform 
administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  903.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  maximizing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  middle-aged  and  older  persons  under 
programs  supported  by  that  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  recommendations  to  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  with  respect  to  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assure  that  services 
to  the  middle-aged  and  older  poor  will  be 
available  to  a  degree  reasonably  consistent 
with  their  responsibility  among  all  the  poor, 
so  that  they  will  be  offered  employment,  or 
will  be  prepared  for  employment,  or  will  re- 
ceive other  services  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  FOR  PABT-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  904.  The  Secretary  may,  where  appro- 
priate, make  special  provisions  through  the 
P'ederal-State  employment  service,  or  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  employment 
service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  to  assist 
such  agencies  in  securing  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employment  for  additional  numbers 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  who  wish 
such  work  until  full-time  opportunities  are 
available,  or  to  supplement  their  income  from 
retirement  benefits  or  other  sources. 
Title  X — Expanding  Opportunities  fob  Em- 
ployment AND  Education — Purpose 

Sec.  1001.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
stimulate  study,  planning,  and  action  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act;  to  encour- 
age and  point  the  way  to  adjustments  by 
employers,  labor,  and  educational  institu- 
tions; to  encourage  better  preparation  by 
older  workers  for  anticipated  changes;  to  ex- 
plore further  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and.  In  general,  to  open 
the  way  to  constructive  and  satisfying  roles 
for  middle-aged  and  older  workers  in  our 
society. 

research,  experimentation,  and 
demonstration 
Sec  1002.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  research  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  through  services  and  faculties  within  his 
authority  and  through  grants  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or 
organization,  including  membership  organi- 
zations of  older  persons,  and  contracts  with 
any  such  nonprofit  agency  or  with  labor  and 
management  organizations  or  with  any  in- 
dividuals— 

(1)  to  study,  and  to  find,  teet,  and  pro- 
mote solutions  to  institutional  arrangements 
which  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  old- 
er workers  In  such  matters  as  pensions  and 
other  private  annuity  coverage,  workmen's 
compensation  and  disablUty  income,  and 
seniority  in  collective  bargaining; 

(2)  to  explore  and  evaluate  fyroposals  re- 
lated to  flexible  or  phased  retirement;  plan- 
ning, preparation  for  and  adjustment  to  re- 
tlTMnent,  including  the  causes  of  successful 
and  unsuccessful  adjustment; 

( 3 )  to  explore  proposals  for  systems  of  con- 
tinuing educational  and  training  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  workers,  while  still  employed, 
for  Job  changes,  to  enhance  their  employ- 
ability,  to  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  dis- 
placement to  open  the  way  to  satisfying  ac- 
tivity in  retirement  and  to  benefit  them  in 
other  ways;  and  to  consider  methods  of 
financing  such  educational  programs  and  In- 
terweaving them  into  the  Individual's  work- 
ing life,  including  such  proposals  as  sabbati- 
cals and  contrlbutorj-  educational  Insurance; 

<4)  to  develop  principles  and  guides  for 
Job  redesign  and  effective  methods  for  train- 
ing middle-aged  and  older  persons; 

(5)  to  explore,  forecast,  and  define  goals 
in  the  relationship  between  work,  leisure,  and 
income  with  reference  to  a  changing  econ- 
omy and  social  expectations,  and  to  a  bal- 
ance of  the  Interests  of  all  groups  in  the 
population; 

(6)  to  develop  techniques,  guidelines,  and 
models  for  advance  planning  of  manpower 
requirements,  for  encouraging  the  employ- 


ment of  older  workers,  and  for  programs  of 
public  service  emplojrment  by  which  the 
Government  may  provide  work  for  older  per- 
sons otherwise  deprived  of  opportunity  in 
useful  community  enterprises; 

(7)  to  conduct  research  designed  to 
strengthen  programs  for  meeting  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  workers  who  are  at  least 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Including  part-time 
or  temporary  employment  of  persons  who 
wish  such  work  until  full-time  work  oppor- 
tunities are  available  or  who  wish  to  supple- 
ment their  income  from  retirement  benefits 
or  other  sources; 

(8)  to  conduct  such  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  meeting  the  employment 
needs  of  stich  persons  as  he  deems  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(9)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  recruiting,  placement,  and 
counseling  services  In  locaUtles  in  which  a 
substantial  number  of  middle-aged  and  older 
persona  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
closing  of  a  plant  or  factory  or  a  permanent 
large-scale  reduction  in  the  labor  force;  and 

(10)  to  develop  demonstration  In  the  ap- 
plication of  precise  and  functional  measure- 
ments of  work  capabilities,  employablllty. 
and  trainabllity  of  adult  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  not  later 
than  two  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act 
his  findings  and  recommendations  based  on 
such  research  and  demonstration  projects. 

extended    tTNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

Sec.  1003.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  establishing  a 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  unemployed  workers 
aged  fifty-five  and  older  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation.  On  or 
before  February  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  his 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  a  program  of  allowances. 

compensation    and   DISABILITY    IN8URANCX 

Sec.  1004.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  February  1,  1972,  on 
means  of  eliminating  the  gape  and  inade- 
quacies In  workmen's  compensation  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  systems,  health  insurance, 
and  pension  plans  particularly  as  they  affect 
adversely  the  employment  of  middle-aged 
and  older  workers. 

EXPERTS    AND    CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  1005.  The  employment  of  experts  and 
consultants  pursuant  to  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  authorized  for 
the  preparation  of  reports  required  by  sec- 
tions 1003  and  1004  of  this  title. 
Title  XI — General 

program   leadership,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
COORDINATION 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act  may 
assign  functions  as  he  deems  desirable,  and 
may  improve  and  expand  existing  services 
and  facilities  within  his  authority  to  carry 
out  these  functions,  utilize  the  services  of 
other  agencies  when  desirable,  and  initiate 
new  related  services  Insofar  as  feasible  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continued  employment  of  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  and  their  ad- 
justments when  out  of  work  or  retired. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  provisions  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  high-level  staff  whose  pri- 
mary responsibility  shall  be  to  provide  over- 
all program  leadership,  development,  and  co- 
ordination and  to  provide  a  central  point  for 
information  on  and  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
and  the  programs  concerned. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 
(1)  employ  or  engage  experts  and  consul- 
tants or  organizations  thereof.  The  employ- 
ment  of   experts   and   consultants   shall   be 
subject    of    section    5703    of    title    5    of   the 


United  States  Code  and  the  engagement  of 
such  experts  and  consultants  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  3109  of  that  title;  and 

(2)  appoint  without  regard  to  the  clvh 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  conunlt- 
tees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  aind  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  the  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  members  of  such  committees,  other  than 
those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  while  attending  meetings  of 
such  committees,  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants. 

(d)  No  individual,  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  shall  evaluate  any  programs 
if  that  individual,  or  any  member  of  his  in- 
stitution, organization,  or  agency  Is  pres- 
ently associated  with  the  program  as  a  con- 
sultant, technical  advisor,  or  In  any  other 
capacity. 

AD  MIKISTRATTON 

Sec.  1102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  consultative  services  and  technical 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions;  to  conduct  re- 
search and  demonstrations;  to  publish  and 
disseminate  materials  and  conduct  special 
informational  and  educational  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  utilize  the  senlces  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
institution  in  accordance  with  agreements 
with  the  head  of  the  agency,  and  may  pay 
therefore,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  provided  In  the  agreement. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1103.  "ITie  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1104.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  tlOO.OOO.OCX)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  for 
cariTTlng  out  this  Act. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  A8SISTANCB 

Sec.  1105.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  Act  among 
the  States  and  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

Title  xn — Fsdkbal  Employmxnt  Oppor- 
tunities FOR  Mioole-Aged  and  Oldxb 
Workers 

Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake 
a  study  of  part-time  employment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  to  make  a  report  of  Its 
findings,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions it  considers  appropriate  or  desirable,  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1971.  Such 
study  shall  include  a  determination  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  em- 
ploymept  exists  In  the  executive  branch: 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  that  are  im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or 
administrative  p>olicie8  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  Justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  in  the  executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  individuals. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  without  Impairing  the  effec- 
tiveness or  efficiency  of  operations  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
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Ushment,  with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  p>o«ltlons  which  are  available  to  older 
Individuals  at  the  lubprofesslonal  level.  The 
Comnilsslon  shall  make  a  report  of  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  any  reccnunendatlons  It 
considers  appropriate  or  desirable,  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1971.  Such 
study  shall  include  a  determination  of — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  pHaeltions  have 
been  redesigned,  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  positions  In  the  executive 
brancb  available  to  older  Individuals: 

1 2  \  the  limitations.  If  any.  Imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  adminlstra- 
•ive  pKsllcies  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  br«nch  to  Increase  the 
number  of  subprofeselonal  positions  avail- 
able to  older  Individuals  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  justlSed: 

( 3 )  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  re- 
design positions  so  that  the  number  of  sub- 
professional  positions  available  to  older  Indi- 
viduals may  be  increased;  and 

(4  I  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  All  subprofes- 
slonal  positions  created  as  a  result  of  re- 
designing such  positions. 

PSEPARING    MIDDLX-.ACED    PTRSONS   rOR    NTW 
CAKKZRS    rN    GOVKRNMXNT 

Sxc.  1202.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  special  work  and 
training  programs  to  provide  middle-aged 
persons  (tbose  at  least  forty-flve  years  of 
age )  who  are  unemployed  or  whose  income  Is 
within  a  low-Income  classification,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  DLrector  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  job  opportunities  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  CJovemment  of  the 
United  States,  including,  without  limitation, 
opportunities  for  new  types  of  careers  In  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  neighbor- 
hood redevelopment,  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement and  continued  employment, 
either  within  or  without  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  give  promise  of  contribut- 
ing to  tJie  adoption  of  new  methods  of  struc- 
turing jobs  and  of  providing  job-ladder  op- 
portunities, and  to  provide  such  persons  with 
opportunities  for  further  occupational  train- 
ing  to   facilitate   career   advancement. 

axvLsioN  or  maximum  agx  RxqtnxxMXNT 
Sec.  ia03.  (at  Section  8335  (a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  number  "IS"  whenever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  num- 
ber "S". 

lb)  The  an>endments  made  by  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  an 
individual  who  is  appointed  or  reappointed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

IXVZSTIGATION     OF     ACE     DISCaiMINATlON 
COMPLAINTS     AND     PENALTIES 

S«c.  1304.  (a)  Section  3307  of  title  5, 
Umted  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  ■ 

"Sec.  3307.  Competitive  serve:  age  discrimi- 
nation: penalty:  investigation 

"(a)  Appropriated  fiinds  may  not  be  used 
to  pay  an  employee  who  eatabllshes  a  maxi- 
mum-age requirement  for  entrance  Into  the 
competitive  service,  or  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
hire  any  individual  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's age. 

"(bi  Subsection  (ai  siiall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  paying  an  employee  who  estab- 
lishes a  maximum  age  requirement  or  who 
falls  or  refuses  to  hire  an  Individual  because 
of  such  individual's  age.  If  age  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  quallflcatlcn  reasonably  necee- 
sary  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  position  concerned. 

*(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  Investigate  all  com- 
plaints that  subsection  (a;  of  this  section 
has  been  violated.  If  be  determines  that  there 
has  been  such  a  violation,  he  will  immedi- 
ately inform  the  head  of  the  agency  employ- 
ing the  individual   who  has  committed  the 


violation  (U  to  cesise  paying  compensation 
to  the  employee  until  notified  by  him  that 
such  employee  Is  no  longer  In  violation  and 
13)  to  seek  repayment,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  of 
compensation  received  by  the  employee  from 
the  day  such  violation  Is  determined  to  have 
occurred. 

■•(d)  An  employee  violating  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation from  the  day  such  violation  oc- 
curred through  the  day,  as  determined  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  on  which  the  em- 
ployee ceased  violating  such  subeectlon,  ex- 
cept that  no  employee  shall  be  required  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  an  amount  In 
excess  of  four  times  the  compensation  which 
such  employee  was  entitled  to  receive  for  the 
pay  period  during  which  the  Comptroller 
General  determined  that  a  violation  existed. 

'le)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  all 
job  notifications,  except  where  age  would  be 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  effective  pyerform- 
ance  of  the  duties  of  the  position  concerned. 
for  the  competitive  service  shall  notify  the 
applicant  that  "There  Is  no  maximum  age 
requirement  for  entrance  Into  this  position. 
Such  notification  shall  be  prominently 
F>oeted  In  conspicuous  places." 

(b)  Item  3307  contained  In  the  analysis 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  preceding  section  3301 
of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"3307.  Competitive  service:  age  discrimina- 
tion: penalty;   Investigation." 

The  testimony,  presented  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, is  as  follows: 

MmOLZ-ACS)       AND      Ou>ES      WORKHtS       FULL 

EMPLOTMENT  Amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  our  work-oriented  so- 
ciety, our  manpower  and  training  resources 
are  directed  primarily  at  the  youth.  How- 
ever, various  indices  suggest  that  the  critical 
period  In  the  work  lives  of  adult  men  occurs 
sometime  during  their  late  forties  or  early 
fifties.  For  example,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  men  begins  to 
rise  after  leaving  the  35  to  44  age  category. 
Once  unemployed,  these  older  workers  run 
the  greatest  risk  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  S.  4180— the  Mlddle-Aged 
and  Older  Workers  Full  Employment  Act — 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  mature 
worker.  That  proposal  evolved  from  three 
days  of  hearings  in  July  1968  on  the  "Ade- 
quacy of  Services  for  Older  Workers",  con- 
ducted by  two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging. 

Last  December  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  held  hear- 
ings on  the  "Employment  Aspects  of  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Aging."  These  hearings  provided 
valuable  information  for  making  certain  Im- 
provements In  our  original  proposal.  More- 
over, the  hearings  made  abundantly  clear 
the  need  for  legislation  directed  at  the  special 
empl03rinent  problems  encountered  by  the 
middle-aged  and  older  worker. 

I  prop>o8e  an  amendment  to  the  "Employ- 
ment and  Training  Oportunltles  Act  of  1970" 
In  order  to  help  provide  the  necessary  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  supportive  services 
needed  by  older  workers.  This  amendment  Is 
patterned  after  the  provisions  contained  in 
my  Mlddle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Full 
Employment  Act. 

The  provisions  In  this  amendment  have 
been  reviewed  and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  several  senior  citizen  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  the 
American  Association  of  Betlred  Persons-Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association,  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 33  million  individuals  In  the  45  to 


54  age  category;  another  18  million  are  55 
to  64  years  old — for  a  total  of  more  than 
40  million  persons.  Mature  workers  consti- 
tute about  40  p)ercent  of  our  total  work 
fyjrce. 

While  unemployment  Is  higher  among 
younger  persons,  It  Is  substantially  longer 
for  middle-aged  and  older  workers.  Despite 
an  Improved  employment  situation  during 
the  1960's,  the  proportion  of  the  long-term 
unemployed  among  men  45  and  older  In- 
creased from  31.5  percent  In  l96I  to  40.9 
percent  In  1969. 

It  Is  Increasingly  apparent  that  many 
older  {jersons  are  without  employment  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Automation,  plant  closedowns,  wage 
dlscrlnilnatlon,  and  the  lack  of  training  op- 
portunities have  placed  many  mature  work- 
ers In  a  critical  situation.  Since  the  skills 
of  many  older  persons  have  been  outdis- 
tanced by  technological  changes,  the  need 
for  comprehensive  and  expanded  training 
and  retraining  efforts  Is  obvious  if  these  per- 
sons, who  are  willing  to  work,  are  to  have 
the  right  to  earn  a  living.  In  the  past  we 
have  paid  Up  service  to  this  laudable  goal, 
but  our  actions  have  been  Inadequate. 

The  underutUlzation  of  the  middle-aged 
and  older  worker  Is  a  needless  and  serious 
economic  loss  for  our  Nation.  However,  a 
more  serious  loss,  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured In  economic  terms.  Is  the  frustration 
and  unhapplness  caused  by  unemployment 
or  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  move  Into 
more  meaningful  and  productive  employ- 
ment. 

During  the  hearings  In  1968  and  1969,  dis- 
tinguished vrttnesses  emphasized  that  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons  would  be  com- 
petent and  desirable  employees.  If  given  the 
opportunity  for  employment.  Professor  Os- 
car J.  Kaplan  of  San  Diego  State  College 
stated: 

"Many  studies  have  shown  that  the  mid- 
dle-aged worker  has  character  and  person- 
ality traits  which  make  him  a  highly  desir- 
able employee.  He  tends  to  be  more  reliable, 
more  highly  motivated,  less  mobile,  less  ac- 
cident-prone, and  less  likely  to  be  absent 
for  trivial  reasons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mature  workers,  p>ersons  In  the  age  range 
of  40  to  65,  generally  speaking,  are  able 
physically  and  mentally,  to  competently  dis- 
charge most  of  the  tasks  that  we  encounter 
In  the  work  fOroe.  I  draw  attention  to  a 
ntimber  of  very  favorable  factors  that  have 
not  existed  In  the  past . 

"For  example,  technological  innovations 
now  make  It  possible  to  relieve  workers  of 
heavy  demands  upon  physical  strength  and 
this  makes  it  possible  for  many  persons  who 
In  the  past  might  have  been  ruled  out  of  the 
labor  force  to  fill  jobs  which  are  quite  stress- 
ful. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Middle-aged  people  today  are  healthier 
than  their  oounterparts  in  other  generations, 
and  I  think  we  can  lock  forward  to  even 
greater  gains  along  that  line." 

Moreover,  the  flexibility  of  these  Individ- 
uals to  adapt  to  new  training  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  In  many  Industries.  During  the 
hearings  last  December,  we  were  Informed 
that  many  mlddleaged  pilots  had  to  be  re- 
trained when  the  airline  industry  converted 
to  jet  aircraft.  This  required  a  substantial 
amount  of  retraining  and  the  unlearning  of 
old  skills.  Yet  this  major  conversion  was  ac- 
complished by  these  individuals. 

During  the  90th  Congress  a  significant  step 
was  taken  to  provide  greater  employment  op- 
portunities for  middle-aged  and  older  Ameri- 
cans with  the  enactment  of  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination In  Bmployment  Aot.  In  recommend- 
ing such  legislation  in  his  "Aid  for  the  Aged" 
message.  President  Johnson  also  stressed 
that  additional  measures  were  needed  If  the 
older  worker  was  to  have  full  and  meaning* 
f  ul  employment. 
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"Employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers  cannot  be  Increased  solely  by  meas- 
ures eliminating  discrimination.  Today's 
high  standards  of  education,  training,  and 
mobility  often  favor  the  younger  worker. 
Many  older  men  and  women  are  unemployed 
because  they  axe  not  fitted  for  the  jot)s  of 
modem  technology:  because  they  live  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  jobs,  or  because  they 
are  seeking  the  jobs  of  a  bygone  era." 

While  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  can  help  to  reduce  much  of  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  prevent  older 
persons  from  securing  employment.  It  will 
not  provide  the  training  and  retraining 
which  they  desperately  need  to  replace  ob- 
solete skills.  It  will  not  provide  counseling 
and  other  specialized  services  necessary  to 
make  them  gainfully  emptloyed. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  advocating  wlU 
help  to  close  these  gape  by  providing  a  com- 
prehensive national  program  which  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  multifarious  employment 
problems  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 
In  meeting  these  needs.  It  would: 
Establish  a  comprehensive  Mldcareer  De- 
velopment Service  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor: 

Provide  training  spyecifically  directed  at  the 
needs  of  persons  at  least  45  years  of  age  to 
upgrade  their  work  skills  and  capabilities; 
Train  personnel  to  become  qualified  to 
train  and  retrain  middle-aged  and  older 
vrorkers  when  their  skills  are  outdistanced 
by  technological  changes: 

Provide  specialized  recruitment,  placement 
and  counseling  services  In  conununltlee 
where  a  substantial  number  of  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  are  unemployed  because 
of  a  plant  closedown  or  mass  layoff; 

Strengthen  and  establish  comprehensive 
employablllty  and  job  development  services 
for  persons  who  are  at  least  46,  unemployed 
and  seeking  work; 

Train  manpower  specialists,  Including  re- 
tired personnel  directors,  to  Increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  older  worker; 

Assist  nonprofit  volimteer  agencies  In  In- 
creasing temporary  employment  opp>ortunl- 
tles  for  Individuals  who  wish  stich  employ- 
ment untU  full-time  work  can  be  secured: 

Provide  new  employment  opp>ortunltlee  for 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  In  Federal 
grant  programs; 

Authorize  a  wide  range  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  provide  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  these  Individuals 
and  to  seek  solutions  to  problems  hindering 
their  employment. 

The  provisions  In  this  amendment  re- 
ceived widespread  support  from  the  witnesses 
appearing  at  our  December  hearings.  Dr. 
Sidney  Cobb  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  said : 

"Finally  It  is  clear  that  employment  ter- 
mination U  a  social  emergency  which  Is  cost- 
ly not  Just  to  the  Individual  but  also  to  the 
society  which  must  support  him  If  he  Is 
allowed  to  develop  the  belief  that  he  Is  un- 
employable. The  Mldcareer  Development 
Service  proposed  In  8.  4180  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  this  kind  of  emergency 
If  suitably  trained  people  can  be  found  to 
staff  this  Service." 

Our  middle-aged  and  older  workers  should 
not  be  left  behind  by  the  progress  which 
they  have  helped  to  create.  Elnactment  of 
this  legislation  can  help  them  to  live  pro- 
ductive, satisfying  lives  through  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  benefits  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing are  many: 

For  the  Indlvldtial,  a  Job  can  provide  self- 
respect  and  Independence; 

For  his  family,  a  regular  paycheck  can 
bring  a  higher  standard  of  living;  and 

For  the  Nation,  better  equipped  p>er8onnel 
to  meet  our  manpower  demands. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  Economics  of  Ag- 
ing. Becaues  of  these  hearings  and  the  work- 
ing  papers   prepared    In   conjunction    with 


these  hearings.  Important  new,  bard-hlttlng 
Information  has  been  obtained  concerning 
economic  and  other  pressures  that  affect  old- 
er Americans.  Moreover,  the  recommenda- 
tions which  have  evolved  from  these  pro- 
ceedings offer  new  hope  for  our  elderly  to 
share  In  the  abundance  which  they  have 
helped  to  create. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  amendment  by 
the  Subcommittee. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  are  ae  follows : 

Mn>DL£-ACEI>    AND    OlOEB    WORKERS    rUIX 
Empi-oyment   AMENDMErrr 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  also  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  that  I  join  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  In  Introducing  this 
amendment  to  provide  full  employment  op- 
portunities for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

A  working  paper — prepared  by  a  distin- 
guished task  force  for  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging— emphasized  that  the 
United  States  still  does  not  have  a  national 
policy  for  maximum  utilization  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons.  One  of  the  two 
major  recommendations  made  by  the  authors 
of  the  working  pap>er  was  that: 

"A  Mlddle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Full 
Employment  Act.  similar  to  that  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  last  year  (S.  4180).  be  passed 
and  adequately  Implemented  In  order  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  employ- 
ment services  and  opportunities  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  Americans." 

Later  the  authors  added: 

"The  thrust  of  the  document  that  follows 
here  Is  that  employment  for  older  workers 
must  clearly  counter  the  unevaluated  trend 
toward  Involuntary  and  earlier  retirement. 
Much  of  the  retirement  taking  place  In  our 
economy  and  society  is  counterproductive, 
arbitrary,  inflationary,  and  p>osslbly  dysfunc- 
tional to  the  individual." 

During  the  December  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Rretirement  Incomes,  witnesses  pointed  out 
forcefully  that  many  older  workers  choose 
earlier  retirement  only  as  an  alternative  to 
long  term  unemployment  or  sporadic  under- 
employment at  low  wages.  During  the  past 
20  years,  an  alarmingly  large  number  of  per- 
sons In  this  age  group  have  dropped  out  of 
the  work  force.  In  1966  there  were  499,000 
men  45  to  54  years  old  who  were  not  in  the 
labor  force,  compared  with  369,000  in  1947. 
This  represents  a  35  i>ercent  Increase.  For 
men  in  the  55  to  64  age  category,  the  with- 
drawal rate  was  substantially  greater.  The 
number  In  this  age  group  not  In  the  labor 
force  Increased  from  658,000  In  1947  to 
1,253,000  In  1966 — nearly  600,000  more  or  a 
90  percent  Increase.  Unless  significant  action 
is  taken  immediately  to  reverse  this  trend, 
both  the  number  and  i>ercentage  of  labor 
force  drop-outs  will  continue  to  Increase  dur- 
ing the  1970'B. 

In  most  Instances  this  withdrawal  frooi 
the  work  force  is  not  a  voluntary  decision 
to  enjoy  leisure  earned  from  long  years  of 
work,  but  is  the  result  of  despair  and  frus- 
tration In  falling  to  secure  gainful  employ- 
ment. This  failure  to  utilize  the  older  worker 
is  not  only  a  loss  of  valuable  manpower  for 
the  Nation,  but  is  also  a  tragic  loss  for  the 
unemployed  Individual  In  terms  of  his  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  Many  of  these  unem- 
ployed individuals  could  become  as  produc- 
tive as  their  younger  counterparts  with 
proper  training  and  education. 

Howevw,  education  In  the  U.S.  is  directed 
essentially  at  younger  persons,  whether  it  is 
traditional,  remedial,  or  supplementary.  Tet, 
the  need  for  supplementary  adult  education 
or  retraining  Is  great  for  older  persons  In 
order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing developments  In  our  complex  society. 

At  the  present  time,  few.  If  any.  of  the 
existing  programs  are  providing  a  truly  ef- 


fective, comprehensive  approach  for  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  middle-aged  and 
older  person  for  training,  job  development. 
Information  about  employment,  acid  Job 
placement.  While  piecemeal  legislation  has 
been  enacted,  most  candid  authorities  would 
readily  admit  that  far  too  little  has  been 
achieved. 

We  know  that  most  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  want  to  continue  to  be  employed  In 
order  to  meet  their  family  responsibilities 
and  their  personal  aspirations.  We  also  know 
that  many  may  find  themselves  without  Jobs 
or  in  need  of  retraining  as  technological  ad- 
vances require  new  talents  and  render  old 
skills  obsolete. 

This  amendment,  I  b«lleve,  provides  a  sen- 
sible and  coordinated  approach  to  meet  these 
problems  through  a  clear-cut  national  com- 
mitment, which  previously  has  been  lacking. 
In  addition,  it  can  have  a  significant  Impact 
in  providing  the  skilled  and  technical  per- 
sonnel needed  to  meet  our  manpower  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolpb) 
for  his  excellent  wca-k  in  the  advancing  of 
this  urgently  needed  legislation  and  holding 
hearings  on  the  "ESnplojrment  Asp)ects  of  the 
Economics  of  Aging".  As  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Retire- 
ment Incomes,  he  has  been  untiring  In  bis 
service  to  the  Committee. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  we 
can  take  a  significant  step  forward  In  ful- 
filling the  goal  of  a  better  and  more  meaning- 
ful life  for  many  deprived  older  persons. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  are  m 
follows : 

MmDLZ-AGXD   AND  Older  Workers  Full 
Employment  Amendment 

(Remarks  by  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  long  been  a  need 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  national  effort, 
to  meet  the  employment,  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  other  service  requirements  of  th«> 
middle-aged  and  older  worker. 

However,  several  obstacles  have  preventer! 
the  implementation  of  such  an  undertak  ■ 
Ing — the  lack  of  a  national  commltmeni, 
limited  funding,  and  several  myths  about  tb« 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  such  efforts. 

A  major  argument  advanced  against  this 
comprehensive  effort  Is  that  employment  for 
the  older  worker  might  threaten  job  oppor- 
tunities for  younger  persons,  particularly  the 
needy.  But  this  point  has  been  rebutted  by 
several  witnesses  during  hearings  on  the 
"Adequacy  of  Services  for  Older  Americans" 
before  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Si>eclal 
Committee  on  Aging. 

For  example.  Miss  Eleanor  Fait.  State  Su- 
pervisor for  the  Older  Worker  Program  In 
California,  said  this  about  the  Nation's  need 
for  employing  the  older  worker: 

"Finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  about 
work  and  Jobs,  generally.  Any  discussion 
about  older  workers  inevitably  brings  up  the 
argument  that  older  people  must  leave  the 
labor  market  to  'make  room".  There  Is  a  fal- 
lacious view  taken  by  individuals,  organiza- 
tions and  some  branches  of  government  that 
there  should  be  restraint  on  the  reemploy- 
ment of  older  workers  thereby  reducing  the 
number  seeking  reemployment. 

"There  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  the  eco- 
nomic system  cannot  acconmiodate  the 
workers  who  wish  to  work  In  it.  It  Is  time 
for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  current 
interpretations  of  population  and  labor 
force  statistics  which  creates  the  Impression 
that  It  cannot.  Tlie  birthrate  has  been  drop- 
ping for  ten  years.  The  World  War  n  boom 
babies  have  become  the  young  marrleds  and 
workers  in  their  mld-twentles.  .  .  .  Tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  projections  for  1976 
tell  us  that  the  number  of  clerical  workers 
will  grow  by  one-third;  craftsmen  and  fore- 
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men  by  25  percent;  service  wt3rkers  are   ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  40  piercent." 

Despite  relatively  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  the  need  for  Increased  skills,  we 
can  expect  more  than  600,000  persons  45  and 
over  to  be  unemployed  during  any  given 
month.  The  critical  nature  of  this  employ- 
ment period  has  been  demonstrated  In  many 
studies.  For  example,  since  1947  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  increased,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  when  adult  men  moved  Into  the 
45  to  54  age  category.  Furthermore,  the  em- 
ployment situation  for  this  group  worsens 
as  they  become  older.  In  eight  out  of  eleven 
years  beginning  In  1947,  the  unemployment 
rates  of  men  after  they  were  ten  years 
older— 55  to  64 — have  risen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statistical  table  Il- 
lustrating bow  unemployment  Increases  as 
men  become  older. 

Moreover,  once  an  older  worker  Is  unem- 
ployed, he  tends  to  remain  so  substantially 
longer  than  other  age  groups.  In  1969  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  45  to  54  age  category  were  out  of 
work  for  15  weeks  or  longer.  For  persons  55 
to  84  the  figure  was  about  25  percent. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  Is  higher  for 
the  Nation's  youth,  persons  45  and  older  con- 
stitute a  disproportionately  high  percentage 
of  the  very  long  term  unemployed  (27  weeks 
or  longeri.  In  1969.  they  were  approximately 
42  percent  of  the  total.  In  contrast.  In  that 
same  year  unemployed  persons  20  to  34  com- 
prised only  26  percent  of  the  total  unem- 
ployed for  27  weeks  or  longer 

Unemployment  rate  of  men  aged  45  to 
54  compared  to  unemployment  rate  of  same 
men  10  years  later  at  age  55  to  64; 

Percent  of  men  aged  45  to  54  unemployed 
in  given  year:  1947.  2.8;  1948.  2.5:  1949,  4  3- 
1950.  4.0;  1951.  2.4:  1953.  2.3;  1953,  2.3:  1954 
4J:    1955.  3.2;    1956.  3.0;    1957.  3J. 

Percent  imemployed  10  years  later  (same 
men):  3.5,  1957;  5.5.  1958;  4.5,  1959;  4  6 
1960;  5.7,  1961;  4.6.  1962;  4.3,  1963;  3  9' 
1984;    3.3.   1965;    2  6,   1966;    2.4.   1967. 

The  manner  In  which  a  society  deals  with 
the  employment  problems  of  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  Is  Just  as  much  an  indica- 
tion of  its  compassion  and  effectiveness  as 
the  measures  it  takes  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
youth.  There  Is  no  reason  to  favor  one  group 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  because  we  can 
respond  to  the  needs  of  both  Older  persons 
should  be  provided  with  a  wide  range  of  rea- 
sonable employment  alternatives  to  consider, 
depending  upon  their  needs,  desires,  and 
capabilities.  ESiactment  of  this  legislation  can 
provide  significant  progress  in  making  this 
goal  a  reality. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF 
AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES.  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS, AND  TRACKED  COMBAT  VE- 
HICLES— AMENDMENT 

AMEKDUKNT   NO.   6S9 

Mr.  GOODEILL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


BROADENING  OF  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENOMXNT    NO.    660 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1664)  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  bank  holding 
companies,  auid  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3155— 
A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  ORGANIC 
ACT  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  said  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  scheduled  an  open  hearing  for 
Tuesday,  June  23,  on  S.  3155,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  clar- 
ify the  application  of  tax  on  transfer  of 
funds  to  a  U.S.  corporation  from  a  Guam 
subsidiary. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a. m.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  this 
proposed  legislation  is  requested  to  con- 
tact Mr.  James  Gamble,  of  the  commit- 
tee staff,  in  order  that  a  witness  list  may 
be  prepared. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


CONGRESS.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  foreign 
policy  decisions  of  the  United  States  that 
involved  our  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  constitute  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. In  going  into  Vietnam  we  violated 
a  military  and  political  axiom  of  cen- 
turies standing — that  no  coimtry  should 
engage  in  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  conti- 
nent. President  Elsenhower  warned 
against  this,  as  did  General  MacArthur 
after  Korea.  The  French  learned  this,  as 
have  other  nations  throughout  history. 
We  saw  our  participation  escalate  from 
having  a  few  advisers  in  Vietnam  to  the 
point  where  American  boys  had  taken 
over  the  bulk  of  the  ffghting  and  were 
doing  what  President  Johnson  assured 
the  country  they  would  not  be  called  on 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  do  the  fighting 
that  Asian  boys  were  supposed  to  do. 
We  saw  our  force  of  fighting  men  in- 
crease to  around  550,000  in  number.  We 
have  lost  50.000  men  killed — some  of  the 
finest  men  of  their  generation — and  1,000 
of  these  were  Alabama  boys  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country. 
Wounded  Americans  number  some 
300,000,  many  of  them  permanently  In- 
jured. Some  $100  billion  have  been  spent 
in  support  of  the  war  effort.  Our  country 
has  been  torn  asunder,  our  people  divided, 
faith  in  our  Government  and  democratic 
principles  and  institutions  has  been 
shaken.  Many  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  ruined.  Weaknass  of 


character  of  many  in  responsible  posi- 
tions has  been  exposed.  Our  framework 
of  government  has  been  undermined.  Our 
economy  has  been  wrecked.  Inflation 
runs  rampant.  Prices  and  unemployment 
shoot  up.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession inside  of  an  inflationary  period. 
All  of  this — and  for  what?  No  con- 
ceivable outcome  of  this  tragic  conflict 
could  possibly  justify  our  having  par- 
ticipated in  it  to  the  extent  that  we  have. 
Surely  there  are  few  in  the  country 
who  are  glad  we  became  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. Surely  there  are  few  who  do  not 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  flghting  and 
the  killing.  Surely  there  are  few  who  do 
not  want  peace.  Surely  there  are  few 
who  do  not  want  to  see  our  boys  returned 
to  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 

Americans  want  peace — peace  with 
honor — but  not  peace  at  any  price — not 
peace  through  abject  surrender. 

History  has  no  record  of  a  mihtary 
conflict  other  than  this  one  in  which 
one  side,  with  overwhelming  power,  with 
power  to  wipe  its  adversary  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  has  sought  peace  so  assidu- 
ously and  so  magnanimously  as  has  our 
country.  Peace  terms  are  not  "uncondi- 
tional surrender,"  for  we  have  forsworn 
a  military  victory  and  ask  only  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  be  allowed  the  right  of 
self-determination  as  to  its  destiny  and 
as  to  its  government. 

We  have  sought  peace,  publicly  and 
privately,  through  usual  and  unusual 
methods,  in  direct  and  indirect  negotia- 
tions, in  open  and  in  secret  sessions. 

We  have  brought  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vietcong  into  the  negotia- 
tions. 

We  have  limited  bombing;  we  have 
stopped  bombing  altogether. 

We  have  withdrawn  115,000  troops 
from  Vietnam,  and  the  President  has 
promised  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  more 
in  the  next  12  months. 

We  have  done  all  these  things,  but  only 
one  bilateral  agreement  has  been  made. 
That  is  the  agreement  on  the  shape  of 
the  negotiating  table  and  the  seating 
arrangement  of  the  so-called  peace 
negotiators. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  new  ap- 
proach must  be  tried? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Viet- 
nam War  is  not  of  the  making  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  When  he  became  President, 
the  War  and  our  participation  in  it,  ex- 
cept for  the  bombing  halt,  had  been  es- 
calated to  an  all-time  high.  A  record 
number  of  American  troops  were  in  Viet- 
nam at  that  time. 

President  Nixon's  policy  at  all  times 
has  been  to  de-escalate  our  participa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  turn  the  flghting 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  at  the 
same  time  seeing  that  the  American 
troops  are  protected  and  supported  dur- 
ing the  process  of  Vletnamization. 

During  this  Vletnamization  of  the  War, 
the  President  has  been  active  in  his  ef- 
forts to  get  the  North  Vietnamese  to  en- 
ter into  meaningful  negotiations  that 
would  bring  a  lasting  and  honorable 
peace. 

No  person  in  the  entire  country  wants 
peace  more  than  President  Nixon.  The 
future  of  our  country  depends  on  It,  and 


no  one  realizes  this  better  thsui  the 
President  himself.  He  wants  peace,  and 
his  efforts  are  expended  toward  protect- 
ing American  lives,  shortening  the  War 
and  achieving  peace. 

For  years  now  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  used  sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian 
side  of  the  South  Vietnam  border  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  then  retreating  back  Into  Cam- 
bodia where  they  would  be  safe  from  pur- 
suit by  our  forces.  Tremendous  stores  of 
arms  and  supplies  were  maintained  in 
these  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

In  order  to  protect  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  from  further  attacks 
by  North  Vietnamese  from  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  while  Vletnamization  is  pro- 
ceeding, the  President  ordered  an  attack 
on  these  sanctuaries  by  American  troops 
in  concert  with  South  Vietnamese. 

These  attacks  have  been  extremely 
successful.  Large  stores  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  food  supplies  were  captured. 
The  enemy's  ability  to  strike  against 
American  and  South  Vietnam  troops  has 
been  curtailed.  Further  withdrawals  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  can  pro- 
ceed on  schedule.  Vletnamization  can 
continue.  And  the  President  promises 
that  all  American  troops  and  advisers 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by 
July  1. 

The  President  has  kept  his  promises 
about  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam, 
about  Vletnamization,  about  his  efforts 
to  obtain  peace.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  will  keep  this  promise  to 
withdraw  American  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1,  1970. 

Yes;  as  I  have  stated,  the  war  is  not 
of  the  President's  making.  He  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  starting  it ;  but  now  it  is  his 
responsibility.  He  says  that  he  will  end 
the  war,  that  we  will  have  a  just  and 
honorable  peace.  He  accepts  It  as  his  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  these  goals.  He 
does  not  seek  to  shift  the  responsibility. 
He  knows  the  risks  involved.  I  respect 
him  for  his  courage  and  his  determina- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  and  specific 
on  three  points: 

First.  The  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  As  such  he  can  direct  the  conduct 
of  a  war. 

Second.  Only  Congress  can  declare 
war. 

Third.  Congress  with  its  power  over 
the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation  can  fi- 
nance a  war  or  withhold  funds  with 
which  to  prosecute  the  war. 

What  then  of  undeclared  wars  or  lim- 
ited wars  or  military  actions  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property — who  initi- 
ates these  and  who  directs  them? 

The  history  of  our  country  is  replete 
with  instances  where  limited  wars  or  mil- 
itary actions  have  been  initiated  by  a 
President.  These  actions  have  been  taken 
by  the  President  under  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Once  the  conflict  has  been  initi- 
ated there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  direct  the  prosecution  of 
the  conflict. 

But  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia, 
President  Johnson  used  the  Tonkin  Gulf 


Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  as  his  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  lives,  property 
and  interests. 

So  when  President  Nixon  took  office  he 
found  a  full  scale  war  on  his  hands,  lim- 
ited only  by  our  own  self-imposed  limi- 
tations, among  which  were  the  bombing 
halt  and  the  observance  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia. 

It  was  his  duty,  then,  and  his  respon- 
sibility to  direct  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  to  take  steps  to  protect  Ameri- 
can troops  as  the  deescalation,  troop 
withdrawal  and  Vletnamization  of  the 
war  proceeded. 

The  President,  after  considering  in- 
telligence reports  from  his  military  com- 
manders in  the  field  and  from  his  mili- 
tary advisers,  became  convinced  that 
enemy  troop  smd  supply  concentrations 
on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  border  with 
South  Vietnam  were  direct  and  imme- 
diate threats  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  reduced  American  forces.  As 
Commander  in  Chief  he  ordered  these 
dangerous  pockets  cleaned  out.  At  the 
same  time  he  publicly  declared  his  in- 
tention of  having  American  troops  out  of 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  President 
plans  to  keep  this  pledge.  The  progress  to 
date  of  the  campaign  against  the  sanctu- 
aries indicates  that  the  President  will  be 
able  to  have  all  American  troops  and 
advisers  out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  limit  or  re- 
strict the  powers  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution.  Any  such 
attempted  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  be  a  nullity.  Congress  cannot  take 
from  the  President  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Those  who  back  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  apparently  recognize  this  be- 
cause the  thrust  of  their  amendment  is 
not  specifically  to  repudiate  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  by  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  Nowhere  in 
the  amendment  is  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  the  attack  on  the  sanctu- 
aries questioned.  Nowhere  is  it  averred 
that  the  President  exceeded  his  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  point  in  this  controversy  is  not 
whether  our  troops  should  be  in  Viet- 
nam, in  Cambodia,  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  point  is  that  they  are  there,  and 
we  must  not  forsake  them.  It  is  imthink- 
able  to  suggest  that  we  do  anything  other 
than  support  our  American  troops  to 
the  full  extent. 

The  Constitution  establishes  the 
President's  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  one  man 
who  must  make  final  decisions  affecting 
the  use  of  our  military  forces.  This  is 
not  a  power  that  the  President  has 
seized  without  regard  to  the  role  and 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress.  It  is  a  pow- 
er that  the  Constitution  has  placed  on 
the  President.  He  would  not  be  dis- 
charging his  duty  unless  he  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  and  wisely  so,  the 
Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  sole 
authority  to  provide  for  or  to  withhold 
appropriations  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

My  attention  has  not  been  directed  to 


any  instance  in  the  past  history  of  our 
Nation  where  Congress  even  seriously 
considered  exerting  its  control  over  the 
Government's  purse  strings  so  as  to 
withhold  support  from  American  troops 
in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  putting  their 
very  lives  in  Jeopardy  while  the  debate 
Is  going  on  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  original  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment set  no  date  in  the  future  when  sup- 
port for  American  troops  in  Cambodia 
should  cease.  Thus,  the  ban  would  be 
effective  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
Congress  and  its  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent; or,  in  the  event  of  a  presidential 
veto,  on  its  passage  over  the  President's 
veto. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  reported  back  as 
part  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  passes 
with  the  original  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  bill;  and  that  when 
the  bill  is  sent  to  the  President,  the  July 
1  deadline  set  by  the  President  has  not 
been  reached  and  American  troops  are 
still  engaged  in  battle  in  Cambodia. 

Doubtless,  the  President  would  veto 
such  a  bUl  with  the  overwhelming  back- 
ing of  the  American  people;  and  any 
such  veto  would  doubtless  be  sustained. 

But  suppose  the  July  1  cut-off  date  is 
adopted.  What  would  be  the  situation  if 
the  bill  is  not  passed  until  August  1? 
What  would  be  the  status  of  support 
given  our  troops  in  that  intervening  pe- 
riod? Would  that  be  illegal,  and  would 
those  who  gave  such  support  before  the 
enactment  of  the  law  be  law  violators? 

Suppose  again  that  the  July  1  cut-off 
date  is  adopted.  Does  that  mean  that 
even  though  American  boys  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  risking  their  lives 
for  our  Country,  but  have  not  completed 
their  mission  by  July  1  no  more  support 
will  be  given  them  because  of  the  action 
which  it  is  proposed  the  Senate  take  on 
cutting  off  funds? 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  neither  the 
original  Cooper-Church  amendment  nor 
their  amendment  setting  a  July  1  cut- 
off date  make  any  charge  that  the  Pres- 
ident acted  without  constitutional  au- 
thority in  Camlxxlia.  Indeed  the  July  1 
cutoff  amendment  would  seem  to  ratify 
and  sanction  continuation  of  the  mis- 
sion  until  July  1,  whereas,  the  original 
Cooper-Church  amendment  gives  no 
such  indirect  sanction. 

If,  then,  the  President  acted  within  his 
constitutional  authority,  why  should  the 
Senate  be  called  on  to  repudiate  his  ac- 
tions by  withholding  support  from  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  American  troops 
in  Cambodia? 

The  President  hsis  said  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuaries  will  protect 
American  troops  in  Vietnam;  that  it  will 
shorten  the  war  and  hasten  peace;  and 
that  we  will  be  out  of  Csmabodia  by  July  1 . 

I  respect  the  President's  judgment, 
and  I  beUeve  and  honor  his  pledge  that 
our  troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  1. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  agree 
that  setting  a  cutoff  date  for  support  of 
troops  is  merely  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  and  is  merely  taking  him 
at  his  word. 
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I  dont  see  it  that  way.  If  we  believe  in 
and  trust  the  President  or  if  we  respect 
him  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  we  would  take  him  at  his 
word  on  his  promise  to  withdraw  our 
forces  by  July  1,  1970. 

We  need  only  one  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  the  Constitution  wisely  pro- 
vides for  only  one,  and  that  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Our  country  does  not  need  a  war  coim- 
cil  of  535,  composed  of  100  Senators  and 
435  House  Members  to  determine  strat- 
egy, to  plan  and  employ  tactics,  to  de- 
cide where,  how,  and  when  to  fight. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  or  dis- 
astrous for  our  country. 

Deciding  such  quesUons  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  in  full  view  of  the  world 
would  advertise  our  plans  and  our  strat- 
egy- and  tactics  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
A  foreign  power  hardly  needs  an  es- 
pionage system.  Let  them  subscribe  to 
the  CoNGREssioNAi.  Recoro,  Time  maga- 
zine, the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  che  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
obtain  copies  of  the  hearings  of  our 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  they  could  gain 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness and  of  our  overall  strategy  of 
foreign  relations,  as  well  as  the  divisions 
among  ibe  American  people  in  these 
areas. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  prices  we  pay 
for  having  a  democracy  where  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  know. 

Adoption  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  can  in  my  judgment  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
detrimental  for  many  reasons: 

First.  It  would  raise  questions  and 
create  doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  would  question  the  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Third.  Incredibly,  it  would  cut  off  sup- 
port from  American  soldiers  fighting  for 
their  country,  while  they  are  on  a  mlll- 
Ur>-  mission  to  which  they  were  dis- 
patched by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUU-s. 

Fourth.  It  abandons  Cambodia  arid  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  tells  them  that  they  can 
come  back  and  take  over  Cambodia, 
thereby  putting  our  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam   in  greater  jeopardy. 

Fifth.  It  seriously  weakens  the  power 
of  the  President  as  spokesman  for  this 
country  in  the  quest  for  peace.  This 
repudiation  of  the  President  and  his  ac- 
tions will  be  known  In  national  capitals 
throughout  the  worid  within  minutes  of 
our  action  on  this  amendment. 

Sixth.  It  emphasizes  our  national  divi- 
sions and  lack  of  unity  In  the  matter  of  a 
national  foreign  policy. 

Seventh.  It  could  discourage  firm  and 
timely  action  by  the  President  In  tutuie 
crises  in  use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation. 

Eighth.  It  could  encourage  our  real 
adversaries.  Russia  and  China.  In  be- 
lieving that  we  lack  the  national  resolve 
and  determination  to  see  the  Vietnam 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

Ninth.  It  advises  our  enemies  as  to 
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what  our  plans  are  In  Southeast  Asia, 
telling  them  just  what  limitations  our 
Armed  Forces  are  under,  just  how  far  we 
will  go  and  no  further.  It  removes  all 
flexibility  from  future  military  plans  and 
operations. 

Tenth.  It  prevents  the  President  from 
ordering  attacks  In  the  future  on  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  without  approval  of 
Congress,  thus  tying  the  President's 
iiands. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  has  had  and  wUl  continue 
to  have  my  support  in  his  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly.  I  oppose  any  moves  in  the 
Senate  to  tie  his  hands,  to  snipe  at  him, 
or  to  criticize  his  actions  before  the 
world. 

I  oppose  any  action  that  will  deprive 
American  boys  in  Southeast  Asia  of  sup- 
port, or  that  will  cut  the  ground  from 
under  them,  or  will  indicate  In  any  way 
that  they  have  less  than  my  enthusi- 
astic support. 

The  President  has  acted.  This  is  now 
the  official  policy  of  our  country  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  As  a  loyal,  patriotic 
American,  as  well  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alabama,  I  shall  support  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  believing  as 
I  do  that  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment Is  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  not  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  country,  I  must 
oppose  it. 


EDUCATION  FOR  HATREI>— MIDDLE 
EAST  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  trouble  which 
has  kept  the  Middle  East  In  turmoil  for 
more  than  a  generation  is  the  teaching 
of  hatred  that  has  been  inflicted  upon 
young  children  in  the  schools  of  many 
Arab  countries. 

Unfortimately,  some  of  this  mlseduca- 
tion  has  also  infected  schools  In 
UNRWA— United  Nations  ReUef  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In 
the  Near  East — camps,  where  teaching 
materials  have  tended  to  implant  hatred 
of  Israel  Into  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  United  States  bears  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  this  coimection.  because 
we  supply  the  major  part  of  the  money 
which  supports  UNRWA, 

This  whole  subject  is  discussed  In  de- 
tail in  an  article  entlUed  "Education  for 
Hatred— Middle  East  Tragedy,"  written 
by  Dr.  James  H.  Sheldon  and  published 
in  the  current  Issue  of  Prevent  World 
War  m,  a  magazine  published  by  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  World  War  m. 
50  West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  The 
article  is  based  on  a  study  made  by  Dr. 
Sheldon  during  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East, 
completed  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
arUcle  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Education  for  Hatuco — MmoL*  East 

TSACEDT 


(By  James  H.  Sheldon ) 
The  question  of  future  peace  or  war  In 
the  Middle  Bast  U  apt  to  be  determined  In 
the  schools  of  the  Arab  states.  A  surrey  In- 


dicates    that     unless    something     is     done 
promptly,  the  choice  Is  likely  to  be  war. 

For  many  years  UNESCO  (the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council)  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  member  nations  to 
remove  from  school  texts  material  which 
teaches  warfare  against  other  peoples  or 
Inculcates  group  tensions.  The  attitude  of 
one  Arab  state,  Sjrrla.  was  summed  up  In  a 
letter  to  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO 
written  by  Suleyman  Al-Khash.  the  Syrian 
Minister  of  Education.  As  reported  In  "A- 
Thaura,  the  Ba'ath  party  organ  (Damascus), 
on  May  3.  1988,  the  Minister  wrote:  "The 
hatred  which  we  Indoctrinate  Into  the 
minds  of  oiir  children  from  birth  Is  sacred," 

Here  Is  a  passage  from  a  first-year  reading 
primer  used  in  Syrian  elementary  schools: 

"The  Jews  are  the  enemies  of  the  Arabs. 
Soon  we  shall  rescue  Palestine  from  their 
hands." 

In  a  secondary  school  In  Jordan,  students 
of  the  rules  of  Arabic  grammar  are  asked  to 
analyze  this  sentence:  "It  Is  arms  that  will 
free  our  stolen  homeland."  A  more  difficult 
exercise  Is  based  on  this:  "The  Arab  soldiers 
win  lead  our  enemies  to  the  slaughter." 

TRAINING  FOR  TERRORISM 

In  Egypt,  sixth  grade  reading  students 
study  the  story  of  a  young  boy  who  was 
sent  to  the  baker's  shop  by  his  mother,  to 
buy  a  basket  of  bread.  On  the  way,  he  meets 
some  Arab  soldiers.  He  volunteers  to  conceal 
one  of  their  dynamite  bombs  under  the 
bread,  and  to  take  It  Into  the  nearby  Jewish 
headquarters.  "Will  you  let  me  blow  It  up? 
Give  me  the  dynamite  and  I  promise  to  do 
whatever  you  tell  me,"  the  youth  says.  "Tlie 
soldiers  gave  me  some  explosives,  which  I 
carefully  hid  In  my  basket,  placed  the  fuse 
on  top,  and  after  they  showed  me  how  to 
explode  It,  I  went  to  the  bakery  where  I 
bought  bread  and  hid  the  explosives  under 
It."  the  story  continues. 

Then  we  read:  "I  went  to  the  enemy 
post,  looked  warily  around  and  then  plsced 
the  basket  In  a  comer  after  lighting  the 
fuse  with  a  match,  then  ran  away  to  save 
myself,  but  I  had  run  hardly  a  few  steps 
when  the  dynamite  blew  up,  destroying  the 
post  and  killing  the  enemy  Jews.  A  plUar 
fell  on  my  leg  and  broke  It.  .  .  ." 

After  reading  this,  the  class  Is  supposed 
to  discuss  the  story  and  answer  questions 
such  as:  "Who  occupies  Jerusalem  today? 
What  was  the  device  suggested  by  the  lad? 
How  did  he  blow  up  the  enemy?  What  did 
his  bravery  cost  him?  Do  you  know  another 
story  about  Palestine?"* 

Hatred  Is  bred  Into  the  child  not  only  in 
history  and  social  science  courses,  but  It  Is 
Imbedded  In  ordinary  arithmetic  and  spell- 
ing problems.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
standard  exercise  book  used  by  teachers  In 
Syrian  elementary  classes  appears  a  map  of 
Israel  with  a  bomb  directed  toward  Tel-Avlv. 
Around  the  margin  are  pictures  of  Arab  sol- 
diers directing  guns  toward  Israel,  The  whole 
thing  Is  captioned  "We  Return." 

The  Infection  l)ecomes  even  more  alarming 
when  It  spreads  Into  the  UNRWA  refugee 
camps. 

The  use  of  the  camps — and  their  schools — 
for  such  Indoctrination  Is  now  not  only  ad- 
mitted, but  has  become  the  subject  of  open 
boasts  by  the  Arab  states. 

We  read  In  The  Arab  World  for  May,  1969: 
"In  the  refugee  camps  Palestinian  youth 
aged  8  to  14  receive  military,  political  and 
athletic  training  after  school  as  members  of 
the  AI  Ashbal  (Uon  Cub),  the  scout  move- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Move- 
ment." 
The    Arab    World,    from    which    this    U 
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•U.A.R.,  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Educa- 
tion. "Reading  and  Entertainment."  tor  the 
6th  elementary  grade,  by  Khalld  Qutrash, 
Abd  A.  Hamur  and  Alfat  W.  Hamzah  (Cai- 
ro, I960) , 


quoted,  la  the  official  organ  of  the  Arab  In- 
formation Center,  In  New  York — which  is 
the  formally  designated  agency  of  the  Arab 
League  states  in  the  United  States. 

By  providing  faclUtles  for  "youth  activi- 
ties'  such  as  these  Lion  Cub  scout  organi- 
zations, refugee  camp  schools  thus  make 
available  a  direct  recruiting  channel  into  the 
guerrilla  groups. 

CNRWA'S  RESPONSIBn-ITY 

Education  In  the  camps  Is  under  the  gen- 
eral control  of  local  or  "host"  governments. 
Although  UNRWA  Is  theoretically  responsi- 
ble for  "technical  standards."  the  Commis- 
sioner General's  1963  Report  pointed  out 
that  "the  curricula  and  textbooks  employed 
In  the  UNRWA /UNESCO  schools  have  In  the 
past  been  those  prescribed  by  the  host  gov- 
ernments for  their  own  national  systems  of 
education."  For  example,  the  Egyptian  text, 
with  Its  storj-  of  the  boy  who  concealed  the 
bomb,  as  quoted  above,  was  used  In  the 
UNRWA  schools  of  the  Gaza  Strip,  until  the 
Israeli  occupation. 

In  1968  UNESCO  established  a  group  of 
experts  to  review  the  text  of  books  In  use 
In  the  UNRWA  schools.  So  bad  were  these 
teaching  materials  that  tkls  international 
commission  of  educators  recommended  that 
65  of  the  127  books  It  examined  be  "modi- 
fled"  and  that  14  others  be  completely  with- 
drawn from  use. 

The  Arab  governments  concerned  have 
vigorously  opposed  the  right  of  either 
UNESCO  or  UNRWA  to  control  the  choice  of 
textbooks,  contending  that  such  action 
would  "constitute  an  infringement  of  their 
sovereignty."  ' 

In  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Israeli  authorities 
became  responsible  for  the  military  adminis- 
tration, a  survey  of  books  in  use  in  UNRWA 
schools  resulted  in  70  out  of  a  total  of  79 
being  excluded  because  of  hate-breeding  sub- 
ject matter. 

As  a  result,  a  kind  of  stalemate  has  devel- 
oped, and  the  1969  Report  of  UNRWA's  Direc- 
tor General  remarks  that.  In  the  absence  of 
anything  else,  "school  texts  declared  to  be 
obsolete"  following  examination  by  the  com- 
mittee of  experts  continue  to  be  used  In  Syria 
and  East  Jordan,  while  in  the  Israeli  admin- 
istered areas  of  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank 
temporary  "teaching  notes"  have  been  made 
the  basis  for  most  classwork  pending  some 
over-all  solution. 

In  all  the  areas,  teachers  are  local  people 
In  the  entire  Middle  East,  as  of  June  30,  1969, 
the  UNRWA  payroll  included  only  110  per- 
sons on  the  international  staff  (direct  em- 
ployees of  UNRWA  and  personnel  loaned  from 
other  UN  agencies),  as  against  an  enormous 
12,901  employees  tin  the  "locally  recruited 
staff."  among  whcftn  were  the  6000  teachers 
who  man  the  classrooms. 

The  host  governments,  as  a  rule,  have  in- 
sisted that  these  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  their  local  regulation, 
and  the  guerrilla  groups  have  constantly  ex- 
erted additional  pressures,  to  the  extent  of 
using  many  camps  as  recruitment  and  train- 
ing centers,  and  (In  the  recent  case  of  Leb- 
anon) actually  usurping  the  policing  of  the 
camps.  The  resulting  situation  has  constantly 
pushed  educational  methods  Into  more  and 
more  bellicose  formats. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  at  the 
secondary  school  level,  for  UNRWA  does  not 
directly  operate  classes  for  these  grades,  but 
Instead  subsidizes  the  attendance  of  some 
20.000  older  refugee  children  at  regular  gov- 
ernment schools  In  various  Arab  countries. 
These  young  {jeople  are,  of  course,  the  "opin- 
ion makers"  of  the  new  generation. 

TEACHING   H.\TREDS 

Let  us  consider  what  a  flrst-year  secondary 
student  studies  In  the  Egyptian  schools  (in- 


cluding the  Gaza  Strip  before  1967).  A  course 
In  religion  uses  a  text  provided  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Ministry  of  Education  and  Instruction, 
m  which  we  learn  that  "the  Jews,  more  than 
others.  Incline  to  rebellion  and  disobedience  " 
A  parallel  text  on  Arabic  Islamic  history  adds 
that:  "The  Jews  will  not  live  save  In  dark- 
ness; they  contrive  their  evils  clandestinely." 
And  In  Jordan,  a  3rd  year  high  school  text 
printed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  Itself 
quotes  at  length  from  the  Infamous  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zion  (a  notorious  forgery, 
widely  used  by  Hitler  In  his  antl-Jewlsh 
propaganda) .  describing  "force  and  deceit" 
and  "the  spreading  of  corruption"  as  ap- 
proved "Jewish"  ways  of  gaining  power.  "The 
Jewish  Elders"  are  supposed  to  have  declared, 
according  to  page  41  of  this  preposterous 
text,  "We  must  unhesitatingly  carry  out  the 
theft  of  the  property  of  others." 

Even  art  classes  are  used  for  the  same 
hate-breeding  purposes.  When  Gaza  waa  oc- 
cupied, a  girls'  school  was  found  to  be 
decorated  with  colored  drawings,  made  by  the 
students,  in  which  Arab  women  were  depicted 
being  defiled  by  Jewish  soldiers.  Art  work  on 
an  adult  education  text  In  Syria  ("Salem  in 
the  Army")  shows  Arabs  pushing  struggling 
Jews  back  Into  the  sea,  as  they  try  to  escape 
from  drowning.  And  another  drawing  by  a 
girl  student  In  Gaza,  exhibited  on  a  classroom 
wall,  pictured  young  Arabs  murdering  Jews 
In  a  whole  series  of  unpleasant  ways. 

It  Is  obvlotis  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Middle  East  requires  us  to  start  by  cleansing 
the  educational  processes. 

UNESCO  has  been  consplculously  without 
success  In  bringing  about  reforms  in  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  governments  them- 
selves. In  the  Arab  states,  UNRWA  likewise 
has  been  unable  to  effect  l>aslc  changes  In 
texts,  and  unable  to  exercise  real  control 
over  the  attitudes  of  teachers.  In  the  Israeli 
occupied  territories,  a  temporary  and  uneasy 
compromise  has  resulted  In  the  use  of  locally 
reproduced  "teaching  notes,"  pending  a  gen- 
eral solution  of  the  textbook  question. 

Tlie  governments  providing  major  financial 
support  for  UNRWA  can,  however,  exert  pres- 
sure upon  that  considerable  segment  of  edu- 
cation which  is  supported  from  international 
budgets.  The  United  States — and  other  con- 
tributing governments — should,  at  the  very 
least.  Insist  that  the  money  they  supply  be 
not  used  to  teach  hatred,  or  to  finance  "youth 
activities  '  such  as  the  Junior  guerrilla  or- 
ganizations. This  Is  an  obligation  owed  both 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  generation,  and  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  future. 


1  1968  Annual  Report  of  the  Commlasloner- 
Oeneral  of  UNRWA,  p.  9. 


THE  SPEAKER  STEPS  DOWN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  Speaker  John  W,  McCor- 
MACK  announced  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  fall.  It  was  my 
honor  to  be  present  at  his  news  con- 
ference when  he  made  this  announce- 
ment and  to  express  my  great  respect 
and  affection  for  him.  I  will  have  more 
later  to  say  relative  to  his  distinguished 
service  to  his  State  and  his  country,  but 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials from  the  Boston  Evening  Globe 
and  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  which 
pay  tribute  to  the  Speaker,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Evening  Globe, 

May  21,  1970] 

Thk  Speaker  Steps  Down 

When  a  man  Is  78,  and  has  served  the  pub- 
lic weU  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives longer  than  any  man  except  the  late 
Sam  Raybum,  he  Is  surely  entitled  to  In- 
dulge himself  In  some  sentimentality  when 
he  announces  he  will  not  run  for  reelection. 

But  there  was  ncne  of  that  at  all  In  what 
John  W.  McOormack  of  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  had  to  say  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday.  He  was  remarkably  composed, 
and  in  great  humor,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
nothing  more  becomes  the  quality  of  his  long 
service  to  the  nation  than  the  manner  In 
which  he  is  leaving  it. 

It  may  not  matter  much,  except  to  local 
pride,  that  John  McCormack,  the  seventh 
Speaker  from  Massachusetts,  has  put  the  Bay 
State  far  In  the  lead  as  the  mother  of  Speak- 
ers, much  as  Ohio  became  known  as  the 
mother  of  Presidents.  There  are  other,  more 
In^ortant  things  now. 

Nor  does  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
Speaker  matter  much,  either.  The  record  of 
achievement  will  be  far  more  enduring.  It 
starts  with  service  as  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1917;  as  a  state 
representative  In  1920-22;  In  the  State  Sen- 
ate from  1923  to  1926,  and  as  a  congressman 
from  1928  til  now. 

Mr.  McCormack  has  occupied  the  most 
powerful  office  In  Congress,  and  the  third 
highest  elective  office  In  the  land,  smce  1962. 
An  earlier  Speaker,  Thomas  Brackett  Reed 
of  Maine,  once  cynically  defined  a  statesman 
as  "a  dead  politician,"  but  both  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack and  his  mentor-predecessor,  "Mr. 
Sam,"  ably  proved  he  was  wrong. 

Because  It  was  so  long  ago.  most  people 
tend  to  forget  today  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  story  of  Horatio  Alger  had  some 
meaning.  It  had  some  for  John  McCormack. 
Left  fatherless  at  13.  he  had  to  go  to  work 
to  support  his  mother  and  two  younger 
brothers.  He  never  attended  high  school  or 
college. 

Most  people  also  tend  to  forget,  because 
most  of  them  weren't  bom  yet,  the  atmo- 
sphere In  the  nation  and  In  Congress  shortly 
after  John  McCormack,  much  like  Mr.  Deeds, 
first  went  to  Washington.  Yet  there  Is  a 
comparison,  for  the  nation  was  In  much  the 
same  sort  of  crisis  then  as  It  Is  today,  except 
that  now  It  Is  over  a  foreign  war,  and  then  it 
was  the  Depression. 

The  situation  then  seemed  hopeless  to 
many.  There  were  record  mUlions  of  unem- 
ployed. People  wondered  not  Just  how,  but 
even  whether,  the  nation  could  be  saved. 

We  remember  John  McCormack  then,  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  the  poor  (now  the  word  is 
"underprivileged,"  as  If  It  made  a  differ- 
ence ! ) .  He  was  an  able,  tough  debater,  and 
not  without  reason  could  he  describe  him- 
self after  becoming  floor  leader  as  "Franklin 
Roosevelt's  good  right  arm.  ' 

And  his  sense  of  humor  has  never  left  him. 
So  good  a  poker  player  Is  he  that  an  oU-rlch 
senator  once  told  a  reporter  he  would  rather 
pour  his  money  down  a  manhole  than  get 
into  a  poker  game  with  John. 

"Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  It."  said  Mr. 
McCormack  with  a  perfectly  straight  face, 
"I'm  Just  learning  the  game." 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  Speaker 
McCormack  that  no  matter  where  he  has 
traveled  nor  how  great  the  pressure  of  offi- 
cial business,  he  has  never  missed  having 
dinner  with  his  wife  since  they  were  married 
In  ]'»20.  There  are  not  many  men  on  this 
earth  who  can  say  that,  and  It  is  not  an 
unimportant  matter. 

Now  there  will  be  a  great  scramble  to  see 
who  will  be  elected  from  the  Ninth  District 
to  succeed  him.  Taking  the  long  view,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Bay 
State's  young  hopefuls  can  ever  equal  his 
record  and  then  top  It  off  by  quitting  when 
they  are  ahead. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  John  McCor- 
mack because  of  his  age.  He  gave  one  answer 
to  that  on  Wednesday  when  he  said,  merely, 
"I  know  how  old  I  am  and  I  dont  apologias 
for  It."  It  was  well  said. 
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Bui  there  was  anottaer  answer,  too,  an  even 
better  one.  He  was  asked  what  bill  he  would 
most  like  to  see  passed  In  the  current  ses- 
sion, and  he  said  U  was  the  Voting  BUI,  par- 
ticularly with  Its  section  ginng  18-year-olds 
the  vote. 

There  was  an  accent  on  youth  there  that 
a  lot  of  us  might  well  envy.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  surely  knows  the  nation  Is  In  a 
crisis,  perhapo  one  of  the  gravest  In  Its  his- 
tory. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  his  own  greatness  for  him 
to  recognize  as  he  has  done  the  vital  role 
that  our  youth  must  play  In  helping  us  out 
of  that  crisis. 

We  wish  the  Speaker  and  his  wife  many 
more  years  of  the  peace  and  relaxation" 
that  they  have  earned  so  well . 

[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass  )    Herald  Traveler, 
May  21.  19701 
McCormack:  Thi  Last  HtJRRAH 
"Only  In  America"  was  a  phrase  popular- 
ized  by   Harry    Golden.   But   Rep    John   W. 
McCormack  was  fond  of  reciting  It  to  describe 
his  own  career.  Where  else  but  In  America, 
he  would  ask.  couid  a  poor  Irish  lad  who  quit 
school  at  the  age  of  13  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
Important    and    powerful    positions    In    the 
country? 

Young  John  McCormack  supported  his 
widowed  mother  and  two  younger  brothers 
by  running  errands  In  a  law  firm.  By  reading 
law  at  night  he  managed  to  pass  the  bar  exam 
and  to  begin  a  career  as  an  attorney.  It  wasn't 
long,  however,  before  he  txirned  to  politics. 
an  art  he  had  practiced  with  great  skill  and 
dedication  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

After  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional  Convention  of  1917- 
18,  McCormack  was  elected  to  the  state  House 
of  RepresentaUves  and  then  to  the  state  Sen- 
ate In  1928.  his  constituents  In  South  Boston 
sent  him  to  Washington,  where  he  has  rep- 
resented their  views  and  Interests  with  dili- 
gence and  distinction  ever  since. 

Several  politicians  had  announced  that 
they  would  oppose  his  reelecUon  this  vear. 
but  that  apparently  was  not  the  reason  for 
his  decision  yesterday  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  his  present  term.  Pew 
political  experts  doubt  that  the  voters  of 
the  9th  District  would  have  given  McCormack 
another  term  had  he  asked  for  it. 

Though  many  younger  and  more  liberal 
Democrats  in  the  House  have  been  unhappy 
with  McCormack  lately,  when  his  leadership 
was  challenged  only  three  months  ago  the 
Speaker  trounced  them  and  won  a  new  vote 
of  confidence  by  the  overwhelming  margin  of 
192  to  23. 

Apparently  the  principal  reason  for  Mc- 
Cormacks  decision  to  retire  from  the  House 
lis  the  Ulness  of  his  wife.  Harriet.  His  devo- 
tion to  her  is  legendary;  during  the  50  years 
of  their  marriage  he  has  never  allowed  the 
many  demands  upon  his  time  to  prevent  him 
from  having  dinner  at  home  with  his  wife 
•very  single  night  Her  poor  health  has  been 
a  source  of  mounting  concern  to  the  Speak- 
er, and  he  has  certainly  earned  the  right  to 
spend  more  time  with  her  In  retirement  after 
more  than  half  a  century  of  public  service. 

Rep.  McCormack's  impending  departure 
from  the  House  will  leave  a  large  void  in 
Washington  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
Congress  wUl  seem  quite  the  same  without 
him. 

The  Herald  Traveler  hasn't  always  agreed 
»1th  Speaker  McCormack's  views  and  votes 
)n  the  issues.  In  fact,  we  often  disagreed 
rather  strongly  with  them.  But  we  have  never 
lad  cause  to  question  his  motives,  his  in- 
legrlty  or  his  devotion  to  high  prlnciplea. 

Raised  in  the  rough  and  tumble  politics  of 
iJouth  Boston,  McCormack  could  t)e  tough 
md  stubborn  But  even  his  political  foes  and 
I  Titles  have  conceded  that  he  was  always  a 
i:«nUeman  who  treated  them  with  fairness 
I  Lnd  courtesy. 
And  whUe  he  has  also  been  a  staunch  and 


May  26,  1970 


partisan  Democrat,  he  has  never  been  afraid 
to  break  party  ranks  when  his  convictions 
told  him  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  This 
rather  old  fashioned  concept  of  "the  loyal 
opposition'  has  led  McCormack  to  support 
the  Vietnam  policies  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  Democratic  presidents  because 
all  of  them,  in  his  view,  have  been  seeking 
■peace  with  Justice,  not  peace  at  any  price." 
If  this  Is  what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "the 
old  politics,"  maybe  we  need  more  of  It — not 
less — today. 


May  26,  1970 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, overwhelming  approval  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
Is  a  positive  indication  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  labored  to  make 
this  country  great  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten.  I  urge  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  take  expeditious  action  in 
considering  this  meritorious  legislation. 

Today.  26.2  million  Americans  depend 
on  social  security.  We  cannot  allow  these 
fine  Americans,  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  betterment  of  our 
country,  to  become  second-class  citizens. 
For  many  of  our  senior  citizens,  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  would 
allow  them  to  retire  with  the  feeUng  of 
security  and  dignity  that  they  deserve. 

No  one  feels  the  ravages  of  the  rising 
cost  of  Uving  faster  than  those  who  are 
dependent  on  a  fixed  income.  Many 
Americans  have  seen  their  savings — for 
which  they  have  sacrificed  in  the  past^- 
dwindle  in  purchasing  power  due  to 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  my  constituents  in  West 
Virginia  have  written  to  me  often  ex- 
pressing their  concern  that  present  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  realistic  needs  of  recipients.  I 
share  their  concern.  During  my  years  of 
senlce  in  the  Congress,  I  have  spoken  out 
frequenUy  urging  that  this  program  be 
strengthened. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  number  of  bills  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  first  step  in  improving  the 
current  social  security  program.  Among 
these  are  S.  3094,  which  was  introduced 
last  year  by  me,  and  which  provides  that 
montWy  insurance  benefits  based  upon 
attainment  of  retirement  age  would  be 
payable  in  full  at  age  62  instead  of  age 
65,  and  on  an  actuarially  reduced  basis 
at  age  60  instead  of  age  62. 

Another  bill  which  I  introduced,  S. 
1448,  permits  the  payment  of  actuarial- 
ly reduced  widow's  insurance  benefits  at 
age  50.  I  have  a  special  sympathy  for 
widows.  I  am  concerned  by  the  disad- 
vantages which  they  often  face  in  at- 
tempts to  obtain  adequate  employment 
when,  after  years  of  being  a  good  wife 
and  mother,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
them  to  enter  the  labor  force  without 
the  needed  skills. 

I  have  also  introduced  S.  2174,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  a  more  equitable 
standard  in  determining  disability  in  the 
cases  of  individuals  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  55.  This  legislation  would  also 
shorten  the  waiting  periods  connected 
with  disability  insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act  recently 
passed  by  the  other  body  would  raise 


from  $1,680  to  $2,000  the  annual  amount 
individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  with- 
out suffering  the  loss  of  part  of  their  so- 
cial security  benefits.  My  bUl,  S.  3046, 
would  raise  this  ceiling  to  $2,400.  Over 
1  million  Americans  would  benefit  by  this 
increase. 

The  House  bill  goes  far  in  correcting 
the  inequities  which  now  exist  in  the  so- 
cial security  program.  The  cost-of-liv- 
ing provision  added  to  the  bill  is  a  mean- 
ingful step  in  assuring  our  elderly  citi- 
zens that  social  security  benefits  will  be 
adjusted  on  a  regular  basis  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  cost-of-living.  This  pro- 
vision will  assure  that  the  fixed  income 
of  social  security  recipients  will  keep 
pace  with  the  Umes.  Legislation  to  im- 
prove the  social  security  program  Is  long 
overdue.  It  merits  careful  and  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance office  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  scheduled  to  be 
pha-sed  out  of  existence. 

Established  in  March  of  1964  within 
the  Bureau  of  Latin  American  Affairs  at 
AID,  the  Partners  office,  with  a  staff  of 
eight  people  headed  by  James  H.  Boren, 
director,  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  direct  involvement 
of  U.S.  and  Latin  American  institutions, 
organizations,  businesses,  civic  groups 
and  individuals  into  partnerships  or  pri- 
vate sector  participation  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Volunteers  throughout  the 
hemisphere  worked  in  socially  oriented 
self-help  projects,  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  volunteer  technical  as- 
sistance and  investment  in  commercial 
ventures. 

As  of  this  date,  the  Partners  office  in 
AID  has  served  as  an  effective  catalyst 
in  the  formation  of  40  partnerships  in 
the  hemisphere.  Forty  U.S.  States  are 
joined  in  partnership  arrangements  with 
41  states  or  areas  in  17  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  countries. 

Utah  was  the  first  of  the  States  to  be 
linked  with  a  Latin  American  Partner 
when  it  teamed  in  1964  with  the  Altl- 
plano  area  of  Bolivia.  Since  then,  nu- 
merous citizens  in  Utah  and  Bolivia 
have  participated  in  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive Partners  projects,  in  the  main  as 
a  response  to  self  help  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple trying  to  help  themselves.  Projects  in 
the  fields  of  education,  public  health, 
agriculture  and  cultural  exchange  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  Utah/Bolivia 
program. 

Last  year  at  this  time.  Utah  was  host 
to  the  Fourth  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  when 
nearly  350  representatives  of  volunteer 
Partners  programs  from  throughout  the 
hemisphere  assembled  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  transfer  of  the  servicing  func- 
tions of  the  AID  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
office  to  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  has  been  in 
process  for  the  last  several  months.  Mr. 
Boren  recently  stated  : 

The  Partners  Program  Is  a  private  sector 
activity  and  It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  basic 
Partners  philosophy  that  the  total  servicing 
of  the  program  pass  Into  the  hands  of  the 
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private  organization.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Partners  will  continue  to  expand  into  new 
progrram  areas  and  to  new  levels  of  accom- 
plishment under  the  private  leadership  of  the 
program  at  the  state  and  national  level. 

I  want  to  commend  the  function  of  the 
small,  energtic,  dedicated  and  resource- 
ful staff  under  Mr.  Boren's  leadership 
for  developing  in  the  short  span  of  6 
years  an  ongoing  effective  people-to- 
people  undertaking  that  has  meaning- 
fully supplemented  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Thousands  of  personal  ties  throughout 
the  hemisphere  have  been  established 
and  the  cost  benefit  ratio  of  Partners 
activities  has  been  astounding.  For  every 
Government  dollar  spent  in  the  trans- 
portation of  a  volunteer  technician,  there 
has  been  a  return  manj'fold  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  terms  of  goods  and  services. 
Last  year  more  than  $2V2  million  came 
from  private  groups  and  organizations 
within  the  hemisphere  in  support  of  pri- 
vate projects  in  rural  and  slum  areas  of 
Latin  America,  bringing  the  total  to 
more  than  $16  million  in  6  years. 

This  impressive  cost  benefit  ratio  is 
highly  commendable  and  reflects,  in  part, 
the  zeal  with  which  the  private  sector 
is  willing  to  respond  to  commonsense 
projects  with  strong  self-help  orienta- 
tion. It  is  a  credit  to  a  small  staff  whose 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  has  gained 
the  involvement  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  hemisphere  as  volunteers  in  true 
partnership  arrangements. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Sunday  Star 
of  May  24  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows ; 

(Prom  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Star, 
May  24,  1970] 

Partners  or  the  Aixiancx  Gettino 
P'RiVATE  Control 

The  federal  government  Is  handing  over 
control  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America  to  private  citizens 
effective  June  30. 

The  phase-out  of  the  government's  steer- 
ing role  started  April  1.  Partners  has  been 
a  function  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  under 
the  State  Department's  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Dr.  James  Boren.  director  of  Partners  since 
Its  inception  In  1964.  said  he  Is  transferring 
all  functions  of  his  office  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
at  1518  K  St.  NW.  NAPA  is  headed  by  Alan 
Rubin  of  Maine. 

Boren  Is  the  father  of  the  Idea  for  the 
Partners  program  and  has  run  it  since  It  was 
approved  by  the  then-coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Teodoro  Moscoso.  Bo- 
ren Is  a  foreign  service  officer.  He  and  his 
staff  of  eight  will  receive  other  government 
assignments. 

Partners  now  has  more  than  40  North 
American  states  in  partnerships  with  states 
and  cities  in  17  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 
The  arrangement  has  been  one  of  the  more 
Individualistic  aspects  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  because  it  has  made  possible  di- 
rect cooperation  between  U.S.  cities  and 
states  with  people  In  partner  cities  and 
states  in  Latin  America. 

The  only  major  areas  in  Latin  America 
where  there  are  no  existing  partnerships  are 
Chile.  Argentina.  Cuba.  Haiti,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  three  Gulanas. 

AID  win  continue  to  participate  financing 
NAPA  work,  even  though  government  of- 
ficials win  no  longer  act  In  directing  roles. 


CONTROL  AND  ELIMINATION  OP 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5, 
1970,  Kaiser  Corp.  and  Time-Life 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  limcheon  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the 
growing  needs  for  control  and  elimina- 
tion of  pollution. 

Mr.  John  Steele,  senior  correspondent 
of  Time-Life  News  Service,  presented  a 
speech  which  I  commend  to  all  Senators. 
It  serves  as  a  good  overall  look  at  our 
problem  and  some  avenues  that  provide 
possible  answers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kaiser-Time  Luncheon,  Mat  5,  1970  Ecol- 
ogy Speech  by  John  L.  Stxeix.  Senior 
Correspondent,  Time-Life  News  Service 
There  are  some  periods  In  history  which 
shake  the  world.  Most  often  In  tho  past  they 
have  been  created  by  war.  epidemic,  econo- 
mic decay  or  political  revolution.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  early  l970's 
again  represent  such  a  period.  And  In  some 
somber  ways  the  crisis  which  I  see  Is  even 
more  condign;  the  reason:  it  api>ears  likely 
that  the  stakes  are  even  higher  than  in  past 
crisis  eras.  The  stakes  would  appear  to  be 
the  welfare,  perhaps  even  survival  of  man  as 
we  now  know  him  In  the  thin  and  fragile 
envelope  we  call  our  environment.  That  that 
environment  is  threatened  today  seems  be- 
yond debate  despite  an  occasional  bleat  of 
false  rationalization  such  as  that  espoused 
by  the  Mayor  of  a  small-sized  midwestern 
city  who  recently  exploded  that  "if  you  want 
this  town  to  grow,  its  gotta  stink."  And  de- 
spite the  pathetic  delusions  of  a  national 
patriotic  society  which  meeting  here  a  few- 
days  ago.  found  In  convention  assembled 
that  the  problem  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion Is — and  I  reluctantly  quote — being  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  by  emotional  dec- 
larations SLnd  by  Intensive  propaganda. 

The  question  many  of  us  are  asked  today 
is  whether  this  nation's  occupation  with  en- 
vironmental concerns  Is  for  real,  or  whether 
perhaps  it  is  like  the  measles,  uncom- 
fortable while  It  lasts  but  of  pretty  short 
duration.  The  question  is  ix)sed,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  by  editors,  some  men  of  gov- 
ernmental aS'airs,  and  by  many,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  answer  is  self-evident — that  It 
is  for  real  and  that  it  should  be.  And  the 
reason  Is  that  the  vast  and  Interlocking 
drama  of  our  environment  Is  all  about  tis, 
ever  heightening  In  Intensity.  It  Impinges  on 
our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  health,  our  food,  water, 
earth  and  air,  our  aesthetic  sensibilities,  our 
business  and  professional  lives  and  perhaps 
even  on  our  very  existence  itself.  Yes.  it 
seems  ihat  not  only  the  quality  of  life,  but 
in  a  signtf  cant  way.  Its  very  eixstence  as  we 
nDw  know  It  Is  open  to  question. 

There  is  an  overflowing  cornucopia  of  liter- 
ature on  the  environmental  threats,  spilling 
over  us  each  day  and  portraying  a  wide 
diversity  of  problems,  many  of  them  so  In- 
terlocked that  to  solve  one  Is  merely  to  create 
another.  It  is  not  my  purpyose  today  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  full  Index  to  the  dangers 
In  terms  of  life,  health,  lungs,  cardiac  con- 
dition, food  consumption  and  supply,  pest 
control,  plant  and  animal  life.  Some  of  the 
Indices  of  the  threats  we  face  may  be  spuri- 
ous, over -dramatized,  even  hysterical.  But 
the  vast  body  of  evidence  leads,  I  am  sure, 
most  of  us  In  this  room  to  understand  that 
environmental  pollution  Is  a  very  real  chal- 
lenge to  us  all,  and  one  which  won't  pass 
with  Earth  Day,  angry  demonstrations  be- 
fore stockhoders'  meetings,  the  introduction 
of   a   clutch   of   bills   In    Congress,   or   even 


corporate  public  relations  campaigns  of  the 
type  inviting  us  to  drive  up  to  our  local 
gasoline  station — to  have  our  automobile 
ash  tray  emptied.  It  simply  Is  true,  for  In- 
stance, that  last  summer  the  Cuyahoga 
River  In  Cleveland  burst  Into  flames,  its 
waters  were  so  polluted.  And  Lake  Erie  ap- 
proaches the  state  of  a  dead  sea.  It  simply 
Is  true,  for  Instance,  that  the  milk  in  a 
mother's  breast  exceeds  In  DDT  content  by 
several  times,  the  permissible  level  In  bot- 
tled milk.  It  Is  true,  for  Instance,  that  each 
year  we  junk  seven  million  cars  and  that  It 
costs  New  Tork  City  alone  three  million  dol- 
lars just  to  pick  Its  share  of  abandoned  au- 
tomobiles off  the  parkways.  It  is  true  that 
fourteen  hundred  communities  including 
some  good  sized  cities  such  as  Memphis 
dump  their  untreated  wastes  directly  into 
our  waterways.  It  Is  true  that  our  fossil- 
fuels  are  being  converted  to  gas  and  ash — 
as  well  as  generating  power — at  a  rate  dou- 
bling in  tonnage  every  twenty  years  and  that 
byproducts  of  our  combustion  gluttony  mak« 
up  about  85  percent  of  the  total  tonnag* 
burden  of  air  pollution  even  today.  Therf 
is  no  need  to  go  on.  The  Imperatives  of  th» 
dangers  are  all  too  apparent.  Hysteria  is  n< 
substitute  for  action,  and  self  flagellation  li 
not  a  recipe  for  good  health. 

But  one  must  pause  on  any  ecological  tour, 
no  matter  how  brief,  to  pose  the  question  of 
"how  did  all  this  happen?"  Unlike  many 
other  natural  and  man-made  crises.  It  l.s 
t>eyond  question  that  this  one  stemmed 
alone  from  our  rush  for  uninhibited,  too 
often  thoughtless,  progress.  I  meaa  scien- 
tific, technological,  and  Industrial  progress. 
That  progress  has  been  so  commendable  In 
so  many  ways  that  I  would  skip  Its  defense 
entirely  if  today  It  was  not  under  violent 
attack  from  many  quarters,  and  not  merely 
from  so-called  antl-establlshment  student 
militants  and  social  critics  of  the  left.  So  let 
us  not  forget  that  In  the  Just  completed 
decade  of  the  sixties,  the  total  product  of 
our  goods  and  services — our  GNP — grew  by 
nearly  one  half,  and  this  flg\ire  IS  corrected 
for  the  marring  impact  of  Infiation  which  set 
It  In  1966.  The  output  of  our  economy  now 
Is  about  equal  in  one  year  to  what  It  was  in 
1960,  PLUS  the  output  of  the  entire  Soviet 
Union.  By  far  the  wealthiest  nation  In  the 
world,  we  add  to  our  economic  base  every 
five  years  the  equivalent  of  the  total  econ- 
omy of  West  Germany.  Over  the  past  decade 
we  added  one -third  to  the  spendable  Income 
of  the  average  American — even  allowing  for 
price  Increases  and  taxation.  And  In  very 
human  terms,  we  created  ten  million  new 
jobs,  cut  unemployment  In  Its  total  impact 
by  40  percent,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
persons  living  below  the  pKDverty  level  from 
40  million  to  26  million.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  produced  and  marketed  goods — and 
distributed  them  throughout  our  popula- 
tion— In  a  quantity  never  before  seen  or  even 
dreamed  of  on  earth.  But  our  Promethlan  ef- 
forts have  been  mindlessly  costly  as  well. 
Our  economy,  one  estimate  runs,  uses  two 
and  a  half  billion  tons  of  material  each  year 
(about  13,000  tons  per  person) .  Although  our 
country  contains  onlly  5.7  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  it  consumes  40  percent 
Of  the  world's  production.  And  the  average 
American  In  70-years  of  life  uses  26  million 
gallons  of  water.  21  thousand  gallons  of  gas, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  meat  and  $8,000 
worth  of  school  buildings.  And  this  year  each 
American  on  an  average  will  use  and  dispose 
of  about  one  hundred  beverage  cans  and  a 
dozen  soft  drink  bottles  alone.  The  price  of 
massive  extraction  and  use  of  our  resources, 
massive  combustion  of  our  energy  sources, 
massive  production  of  goods  has,  unfor- 
tunately been  at  the  price  of  massive  filth. 
It  costs  us  <2.8  billions  a  year  to  collect  our 
garbage  alone.  It  has  cost  us  massive  pollu- 
tion— about  half  of  the  entire  world's  Indvis- 
trlal  pollution.  This  year  and  every  year  our 
plants  puff  172  million  tons  of  smoke  and 
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fiiines  Into  the  air  and  discards  165  million 
tons  of  solid  waste. 

One  simplistic,  so-called  cure  Is  advocated 
by  a  surprising  number  of  people  these  days 
who   should   know   better.    It    reads   simply, 
"stop  "  In  fancier  terms  It   is  called  a  "no 
growth"  or  'zero  growth",  or  even  a  "negative 
growth  '  policy.  It  Is  an  absurdity  and  en- 
vt<;ag»s  a  romanticist's  retreat  to  a  sort  of 
second-hand    version    of    Thoreau's    Walden 
Pond.  It  espouses  a  halt  to  the  very  tech- 
nolog>-  we  so  badly  need  to  clean  ourselves 
up.   It   may   be   a  philosophically  and  emo- 
tionally satisfying  argument  to  a  few  affluent 
middle  Americans — even  some  academicians. 
college  students  and  a  few  businessmen.  But 
I  doubt  that  when  explained.  It  would  find 
much  support  among  the  26  million  Ameri- 
cans who  exist  below  the  poverty  level  today 
and  the  millions  more  Just  above  that  min- 
imal level  of  life.  Try,  for  Instance,  to  explain 
It  to  the  poor  people — black  or  white.  They 
want  Jobs,  they  want  the  material  goods  now 
mostly  deprived  them,  they  want  education 
for  their  children  and  a  decent  living  envi- 
ronment for  themselves.  And  I  doubt  that  a 
stand  pat.  no  growth  economic  policy  Is  at 
all  acceptable  to  most  of  the  76  million  pltis 
people  who  constitute  our  employed  civilian 
labor   force.  To   be   effective  Insofar  as   en- 
vironmental protection  is  concerned,  such  a 
technological-industrial   retreat   would   have 
to  be  extended  over  a  very  broaa  front  and 
go  back  a  long,  long  way.  Ma.\  Ways,  a  dis- 
tinguished    editor     of     Fortune     magazine. 
writes  that  even  a  century  ago.  our  then  com- 
paratively   simple    technology    had    already 
slaughtered  the  bison,  felled  the  eastern  for- 
ests  and   degraded   our   colonial   cities.    He 
wTltes  that  retreat  to  the  1870  level  of  tech- 
nology, while  not  giving  long-range  protec- 
tion  to   the   environment,   would   place   the 
median    American    standard    ol    living    far 
below  our  present  1970  poverty  line.  Among 
the   consequences   of   such   a   retreat   would 
be  the  closing  of  75  percent  of  our  present 
colleges  and  most  of  our  high  schools.  We'd 
give  up  not  only  the  automobile  and  air- 
plane,   but    mass   education   and   our   social 
services  as  well.  Nor  can  we  even  stand  still 
at  today's  level — that  would  mean  total  sur- 
render of  our  normal  goal  of  a  better  life, 
more  services,  more  heiUih.  more  education 
for  more  people,  and  Indeed  a  much  better 
environment.   Though    the   "no    growth"   or 
even    "negative  growth"  idea  is  api>eaUng  to 
some  these  days.  It  is  one  which  won't  stand 
the  test  of  reality.  What  we  do  need  Is  more 
technology — and  better,  broader  technology: 
more   production   and  production   based   on 
broader  cost,  pricing  and  profit  lines:   more 
and  better  distribution  and  more  thought- 
ful consumption    In  short,  more  and  better 
technology  smd  growth. 

President  Nixon  said  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  In  January  that  "the  great 
question  of  the  Seventies  Is,  shall  we  sur- 
render to  our  surroundings,  or  shall  we 
make  otir  peace  with  natiire  and  begin  to 
make  repau^tlons  lor  the  damage  we  have 
done  in  our  air.  our  land,  and  otir  water." 
A  significant  sector  of  the  business  com- 
munity answers  In  the  affirmative.  A  recent 
survey  taken  for  Fortune  from  its  listing 
of  the  500  largest  U.S.  corporations,  regis- 
tered 57  percent  In  favor  of  stepping  up 
federal  regulatory  activities  In  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  this  from  a  group  not 
particularly  noted  for  favoring  federal  regu- 
lations and  control  Fifty-three  percent  fa- 
vored establishment  of  single  national  stand- 
ards by  the  federal  government  re  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  land  use,  while  only  35 
percent  favored  local  standards.  And,  per- 
haps surprisingly,  between  85  and  88  per- 
cent answered  afBrmatlvely  such  questions 
as:  should  environmental  protection  be 
taken  into  consideration  e'^en  II  it  meana 
Inhibiting  the  introduction  of  new  products, 
foregoing  an  increase  in  production,  or  re- 
ducing profits.  Yet  51   percent  of  the  com- 


panies questioned  were  spending  less  than 
three  percent  of  their  capital  budgets  on 
pollution  control,  a  pretty  discouraging  fig- 
ure. But  a  point  that  can  be  made  Is  that 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  Our  co-boet  this 
noon,  Kaiser  industries,  has  spent  on  steel 
operations  alone  some  $30  million  on  air 
pollution  control  and  •IS  million  on  water 
pollution  control  since  1942.  And  Kaiser's 
aluminum  and  chemical  corporation  will 
spend  about  one-third  of  Its  new  or  ex- 
panded facilities  budget  on  environmental 
protection.  (I  might  add  that  by  personal 
observation,  I  am  Impressed  by  the  environ- 
mental and  social  consideration-  accom- 
panying Its  development  of  bauxite  resources 
in  Jamaica.) 

Armco  Steel  put  874  millions  over  a  three- 
year  period  into  air  and  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Bethlehem  Steel's  new  plant  at  Bums 
harbor   on   the  Indiana   dunes  sets  a  high 
mark  for  cleanliness  and  the  company  esti- 
mates that  over  the  next  five  years  Its  ex- 
penditures  for   pollution    control   work    will 
rise  from  its  present  six  percent  to  11  percent 
of  Its  capital  Investment.  Republic  Steel  is 
completing  an  US  million  waste-water  treat- 
ment facility  In  the  Cuyahoga  Valley.  By  no 
means   are   such   expenditures   limited   to   a 
steel  Industry  not  particularly  noted  through 
Its  history  for  ecological  considerations,  nor 
to    these    companies.    But,    sadly,    it's    Just 
scratching  the  surface.  Many  experts  agree 
that  merely  to  save  the  United  States  from 
becoming   a   malodorus   wasteland   will   cost 
nearly  $100  billions  over  the  next  five  years. 
About  (30  billion  of  this  total  will  be  needed 
merely  to  halt  further  pollution  of  our  water- 
ways, while  the  probable  cost  over  five  years 
of  really  cleaning  up  the  air  Is  an  astronomi- 
cal »60  billions.  A  major  share  of  the  cleanup 
cost  will  have  to  be  borne  by  government. 
President  Nixon  proposes  sp>endlng  (10  bil- 
lion over  the  next  four  years  for  providing 
secondary  water  treatment  plants,  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  40  percent  of  the 
total,  plus  support  In  the  marketing  of  muni- 
cipal   bonds.    This    should    be    enough,    he 
thinks,  to  provide  secondary  treatment  plants 
for  every  community  needing  one.  But  the 
program  is  mostly  a  holding  action  because 
secondary    treatment    plants,    while   cutting 
gross  sewerage  deposited  in  waterways,  pro- 
duces in  the  process  such  inorganic  products 
^  nitrates  and  phosphates  which  are  In  turn 
reconverted   to   organic   materials   by   green 
plants  of  the  aquatic-biological  system,  thus 
thwarting  the  Initial  aim  of  the  treatment 
process  and  accounting  for  much  of  the  mass 
of  rotting  algae  which  fouls  our  waters  and 
beaches.  We'll  need  the  introduction  of  ter- 
tiary treatment  to  protect  our  surface  water 
and  ultimately  a  system  for  returning  organic 
wastes  to  the  soil. 

The  needs  of  water  pollution  abatement 
alone  are  huge,  and  not  confined  to  merely 
spending  more.  Congress  must  abandon  rigid 
allocation  formvUas  for  dispersing  sewerage 
treatment  funds,  thus  i>ermlttlng  allocation 
of  such  funds  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Uniform  standards  and  stricter  ones,  are 
needed,  set  by  the  federal  government  over 
Interstate  waterways  and  not  subject  to  state 
and  municipal  economic-political  pressures. 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  a  "clean"  standard  on 
one  bank  of  a  river  la  totally  offset  by  a 
"dirty"  standard  on  the  other.  We  must  de- 
velop and  enforce  effective  standards  on  the 
other.  We  must  develop  and  enforce  effective 
standards  for  Intra-state  streams  and  lakes — 
or  "dirty"  plants  simply  will  escape  to  their 
shores.  There  are  a  host  of  other  pressing 
needs  In  the  water  field  alone.  Municipalities 
must  Impose  users  fees  on  Industries  to  meet 
costs  of  treating  Industrial  wastes — or  stiff 
penalty  taxes  for  the  lax.  We've  simply  got 
to  have  effective  "at  the  pipe"  control  .  .  . 
and  not  rely  solely  on  the  down-stream  fa- 
cility. Industry  Itself  could  stop  Its  pollution 
Inputs  by  installing  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties of  its  own,  as  some  forward  looking  com- 


panies are  doing.  For  this,  the  cost  Is  rela- 
tively small,  an  estimated  »3  billion.  For  J2 
billion  more,  cooling  towers  cotild  be  pro- 
vided to  avoid  thermal  pollution,  while  86 
billion  could  bring  sediment  and  acid  mine 
drainage  under  control. 

In  air  pollution  the  problems  are  some- 
what  similar    In    range    und    depth,    but   I 
Judge  the  technology  is  perhaps  even  more 
difficult    and    the    costs    are    considerably 
steeper.  Our  83  million  cars  cause  60  percent 
of  urban  air  pollution.  We  must  meet  strict- 
er automobile  emission  standards  now  being 
promulgated,  at  the  very  least.  I  totally  dis- 
agree with  a  spKjkesman  for  the  lead  Indus- 
try  who  cautioned   a  California   legislative 
committee  recently  ugalnst  a  crackdown  on 
lead  In  gasoline  on  grounds   that  It  would 
discourage    development   of    effective    emis- 
sion control  devices  for  cars.  We  need,  I  do 
believe,  far  less  lead  in   our  gas,  far  more 
effective  emission  devices  on  our  cars  as  well. 
And  let's  not  be  so  frozen  in  our  technologi- 
cal   thinking   as   to   believe   that    certainly, 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  our  present  gaso- 
line   fueled    Internal    combustion    engines. 
Some  competitor  may  think  otherwise — and 
prove  it.  The  most  nagging  problem  in  this 
area  springs  from  electric  power.  Our  power 
needs  double  every  ten  years,  our  power  sit- 
uation is  critical  and  the  President's  science 
adviser  predicts  power  blackouts  this  sum- 
mer in  various  parte  of  the  country.  Fossil 
fueled  power  generating  plants  are  said  to 
be  accountable  for  fifty  percent  of  the  sul- 
phur oxides  and  a  quarter  of  the  particulates 
floating  in  the  air.  Yet  we  need  more  plants. 
We  have  yet  to  really  meet  the  challenges 
presented    by    the    discharge    of    hot    wa.ste 
waters  Into  our  streams  from  the  Just  aborn- 
ing nuclear  power  generating  industry  and 
there  remain  concerns  regarding  radioactive 
emissions  and  waste  disposal  practices  here 
In  air  pollution,  too.  we  need  tighter  stand- 
ards and   a   new   technology   to  make   their 
enforcement  possible.  Higher  smoke  stacks, 
better  electrostatic  precipitators  and  filters. 
lower  sulphur-content  fuels,  better  cooling 
methods — all  are   needed.   And   perhaps   we 
can  use  our  electric  power  more  sensibly — 
without  its  rationing. 

Of  all  our  environmental  problems,  that 
of  our  solid  waste  management  Is  the  most 
esthetically  annoying  but  likely  the  easiest 
to  control.  A  favorite  Interior  Department 
statistic  these  days  Is  that  In  New  York  City 
one  half  of  the  solid  waste  Is  paper,  and 
one  third  of  all  the  paper  waste  Is  The  New 
York  Times.  It  costs  New  York  an  esti- 
mated three-cents  a  copy  to  dispose  of  the 
Times  which  sells  for  ten-cents  on  week- 
days. Why  not  charge  13-cents  and  let  the 
Times  pay  for  Its  own  disposal.  It  is  asked. 
(I  haven't  requested  similar  projections  for 
Time  and  Life,  but  perhaps  I  wlll.>  Recy- 
cling of  our  materials,  once  popular  In  war 
time,  has  been  downgraded  in  the  luxury 
of  today's  economy  It  must  be  upgraded.  One 
aluminum  company  finds  it  feasible  to  re- 
cycle Its  beer  cans.  But  the  simple,  twist-off 
.aluminum  cap  apparently  makes  recycling 
Impossible  when  you  like  your  beer  out  of 
a  quart  bottle  The  cap.  It  seems,  leaves  a 
thin  aluminum  ring  around  the  bottle's  neck 
and  Its  removal  makes  too  high  the  cost  of 
grinding  such  bottles  Into  cullet  for  new 
glass  making.  The  tin  coating  and  lead  solder 
on  the  otherwise  steel  "tin  can"  largely  ex- 
cludes it  from  the  salvage  market.  These.  I 
suggest,  are  not  Insoluble  technological  prob- 
lems. Maybe  there  should  be  a  consumer  tax 
payable  by  the  constmier  who  prefers  a  non- 
returnable  soft  drink  bottle  to  the  returnable 
type.  It  could  be  large  enough  to  help  put 
the  material  back  into  recycling  and  It  might 
even  finance  a  lottery  to  encourage  the  re- 
tiu'n  of  containers  to  retailers — the  beer 
drinker  who  returns  every  five  hundredth  or 
thousandth  bottle  or  can  could  reap  a  five 
or  ten  dollar  reward.  And  surely  a  850  dis- 
posal tax  would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  on 


s  83,000  automobile.  We  pay  more  for  a  set 
of  snow  tires  and  If  we  want  "In"  on  the 
beginning  of  a  product's  life  cycle,  we  should 
be  willing  to  assume  part  of  the  cost  of  its 
death. 

It  seems  clear  that  our  private  cost  ac- 
counting needs  some  updating.  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  certain  by  the  day  and  week  that 
business  costs  and  consumer  costs  must  in- 
clude a  substantial  new  factor  called  envi- 
ronment cost — be  it  cleansing  the  water, 
freeing  the  air,  or  gathering  and  then  re- 
cycling our  solid  wastes.  Likewise,  and  final- 
ly, a  new  government  operations  approach 
seems  called  for.  At  its  simplest,  it  Just 
doesn't  make  governmental  sense  for  the 
New  York  Sanitation  Department  to  solve 
its  problem  by  filling  a  barge  with  garbage 
and  dumping  it  at  sea.  All  too  soon  the  de- 
bris is  washed  Inshore  and  it  becomes  but 
another  problem — this  time  that  of  the  water 
department.  The  same  kind  of  fragmenUtion 
Is  found  at  every  level  of  government.  A  re- 
cent Library  of  Congress  study  showed  75 
federal  offices,  agencies,  boards,  committees, 
and  commissions  with  some  governmental 
responsibilities  in  the  environmental  field. 
Piecemeal  and  fragmented  attacks  on  inter- 
locking problems  Involving  water  and  air 
pollution,  waste  disposal,  land  utilization, 
power  needs  and  thff  population-food  ratio 
simply  won't  do.  Creation  by  President  Nixon 
of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Is  a 
modest  step,  confined  to  target  definition, 
policy  formulation,  and  inter-governmental 
coordination  and  support.  Fortunately,  there 
Is  a  new  government  mechanism  which  can 
deal  on  a  very  broad  operational  basis  to 
harness  the  endeavor  of  man.  the  resources 
of  diverse  Industries  and  government  offices, 
the  brains  of  scientists  and  technicians  of 
our  laboratories  and  universities  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  reach  a  very  broad  goal,  such 
as  Improving  our  environment.  It  is  a  new 
_.  management  concept  which  though  dedicated 
3  to  a  specific  goal  can  cope  with  secondary 
X  and  tertiary  problems  and  objectives.  I  re- 
fer to  the  new  concept  of  management  and 
governmental  administration  presented  us 
through  the  program  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  NASA 
drew,  with  ninety  percent  of  its  budgeted 
funds,  on  the  diversities  of  our  society — in- 
dustry, research  institutions,  university  lab- 
oratories— to  achieve  a  desired  goal,  the  ca- 
pability of  man  to  live  and  work  In  the  space 
environment.  It  drew  together  for  a  specific 
goal,  far  reaching  research  and  development 
In  power,  communications,  computerization, 
miniaturization,  acquisition  of  environmental 
data  on  new  planets,  the  moon,  the  sun  and 
on  the  environment  enveloping  the  earth.  It 
is  likely  that  Its  imaginative  management  of 
the  full  sweep  of  its  endeavors  may  In  the 
future  outweigh  In  value  its  present  accom- 
plishment of  putting  men  on  the  moon.  It  Is 
likely  that  that  kind  of  approach  which  now 
permits  man  to  live  outside  his  environment 
will  be  vital  in  permitting  man  to  live  in  bis 
environment. 

James  E.  Webb,  NASA's  administrator  for 
seven  years,  has  written  a  most  challenging 
little  book  called  Space  Age  Management. 
And  I  commend  It  to  you.  In  It.  he  expresses 
and  explains  his  deep  conviction  that  our 
accomplishment  in  space,  as  he  puts  It.  "can 
usher  In  a  new  era  of  great  advances  for  us 
and  for  mankind.  I  believe  this  first,"  Webb 
writes,  "because  our  accomplishments  Indi- 
cate a  fundamental  improvement  in  man's 
ability  to  find  and  use  new  knowledge.  These 
Include  new  ways  In  which  large-scale  orga- 
nized efforts  are  managed;  the  encourage- 
ment of  multi-disciplinary  efforts  not  only 
among  the  scientific  disciplines,  but  Involv- 
ing science,  engineering,  and  management: 
new  techniques  and  tools  for  the  conduct  of 
research  In  the  social,  as  well  as  the  physical 
sciences;  and  the  creative  maimer  in  which 
these  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  age  old 
problems.  I  believe  It  secondly,"  says  Webb, 


"because  with  these  accomplishments  we 
have  shown  that  we  can  perform  the  most 
difficult  and  challeugmg  tasks  without  de- 
parting from  or  damaging  our  fundamental 
values  or  our  democratic  institutions.  Indeed, 
we  have  shown  that  we  can  order  our  work 
BO  as  to  add  constantly  to  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  both." 

I  would  suggest  that  our  approach  to  our 
environmental  problem  must  be  of  this  broad 
scope,  deep  commitment  and  In  chls  general 
direction.  Only  thus  can  we  meet  what  the 
poet,  Archibald  MacLelsh.  finds  to  be  "the 
contradiction  between  the  triumphs  of  hu- 
man achievement  on  the  one  band  and  the 
profound  uneasiness  of  humanity  on  the 
other." 


NEW  WORLD  COMING 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ex.periencing  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
discussion  about  our  various  pollution 
problems  and  we  are  all  gi-atified  to  see 
that  this  discussion  is  leading  us  to  some 
concrete  actions  which  are  beginning  to 
make  inroads  into  this  critical  national 
problem. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 
of  our  growing  national  assault  on  this 
problem  is  that  fact  that  the  Nation's 
youth  are  in  the  forefront  leading  the 
way.  They  have  been  groping  for  a  way 
to  serve  and  to  be  involv«l  and  I  believe 
they  are  increasingly  discovering  in  the 
antipollution  effort  a  role  in  which  they 
can  make  an  immediate  and  satisfying 
contribution. 

They  also  wisely  perceive  that  this  is 
their  land  to  inherit  in  a  very  few  years 
and  they  want  to  be  sure  the  resources 
are  in  the  best  possible  shape  when  they 
do  take  over.  In  this  respect,  they  are 
much  more  farsighted  than  their  pred- 
ecessor generations. 

■While  the  midwest  does  not  consider 
its  pollution  problems  as  critical  as  those 
in  the  high  density  population  areas,  we 
are  nonetheless  aware  that  we  must  Join 
the  battle  vigorously  And  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  report  that  school  young- 
sters are  eagerly  assuming  a  leadership 
lole  in  Omaha. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Northern  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company  of  Omaha,  selected 
youths  from  Omaha  high  schools  made 
extensive  photographic  studies  of  their 
impressions  of  Omaha's  changing  en- 
vironment. Their  work  was  combined 
into  a  graphic  presentation  entitled 
"New  World  Coming."  While  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  see  it,  I  am 
told  that  it  is  an  excellent  production. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  fine  work  of 
these  young  Omahans:  Tom  Aust,  of 
Westside  High ;  Terry  Brunt,  of  Techni- 
cal High:  John  F.  Clark,  of  North  High; 
Lou  Gillotti,  of  Benson  High;  Mark 
Kauffraan,  of  Burke  High;  Jerry  Klug, 
of  Hummel  High:  Mike  Koba,  of  South 
High;  Betsy  Rezek,  of  Marian  High,  Phil 
Tworek.  of  Ryan  High;  and  Perry  Wil- 
liams, of  Creighton  Prep. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  story  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  which  provides 
more  detailed  impressions  of  the  views  of 
youth  on  our  environmental  changes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


I  From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald] 

YotTTH      IN      TKE      MmLANDS:       CAMERA      V'lEW 

Shows  Facets  or  Crry 
(By  Joe  Rotolo) 

Omaha  Is  alive  and  well,  but  suffering  the 
growing  pains  common  to  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing city,  according  to  seven  Omaha  teen- 
agers. They  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  looking 
at  the  city  through  the  vlewflnder  of  a 
camera. 

Among  11  teen-agers  selected  by  their 
schools  for  a  program  conceived  by  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  they  have  been  taking 
pictures  since  Feb.  7  of  their  impressions  of 
Omaha's  changing  environment. 

All  seven  said  they  associated  the  growth 
and  p>otentiaI  of  Omaha  with  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  city,  while  associating  the 
problem  inherent  In  a  growing  city  with  the 
Near  North  Side. 

FEW  TOOTH  AcnvrriEs 

They  all  said  that  they  foimd  little  pro- 
vision for  youth  activities  in  their  look 
at  Omaha,  but  they  also  said  they  found  the 
city  to  be  cleaner  and  in  better  shap>e  than 
some  cities  they  had  read  about. 

Michael  Koba,  a  senior  at  South  High 
School,  said  he  found  problems  in  the  side 
streets  of  the  city  that  the  average  man 
seldom  sees. 

"Everybody  notices  North  Twenty -fourth, 
but  how  many  people  ever  go  one  or  two 
blocks  either  side  of  that  street  to  see  the 
run-down  conditions  of  the  neighborhoods?" 
he  asked. 

Koba  also  said,  "I  got  Involved  In  this  be- 
cause I  thought  the  project  would  help  build 
Omaha  for  the  young.  The  city  of  10  or  15 
years  from  now  will  belong  to  today's  teen- 
ager, and  maybe  this  project  will  help  show 
the  chBknges  we  feel  are  needed." 

GOOD,    BAD    SIDE 

John  Clark,  a  Junior  at  North  High 
School,  found  a  good  and  bad  side  to  the 
city.  "The  pollution  along  the  river  and  the 
dying  packing  industry  are  two  big  problems 
facing  the  city."  he  said. 

Clark  said  he  also  fotuid  peaceful,  quiet 
surroundings  in  western  Omaha,  where  It  Is 
possible  to  be  in  the  country,  but  never  go 
outside  the  city  limits. 

Jerry  Klug.  a  Junior  at  Rummel  High 
School,  said  he  learned  that  pictures  taken 
at  different  locations  can  express  different 
moods. 

Louis  GUlottl.  a  Junior  £t  Benson  High 
School,  said  he  discovered  much  of  the  same 
thing. 

"It's  easy  to  find  a  place  like  the  Wood- 
men Tower  to  Impress  you.  but  it's  also  easy 
to  find  a  house  m  the  older  section  of  South 
Omaha  to  depress  you,"  he  said. 

Phillip  Tworek.  a  sophomore  at  Ryan  High 
School,  said  he  tried  to  show  the  growth 
of  Omaha  through  pictures  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  housing  construction  in 
west  Omaha,  and  recently  completed  facto- 
ries. 

SLIDE  SHOW 

Perry  Williams,  a  senior  at  Creighton  Prep, 
said  he  saw  Omaha  in  terms  of  its  people. 

"The  city  Is  people,  what  they  do,  and 
how  they  change,"  he  said. 

Williams  said  he  took  the  pictures  at 
Creighton  University,  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha,  and  in  downtown  Omaha. 

The  versatility  of  Omaha  was  what  Thomas 
Aust,  18.  a  senior  at  Westside  High  School, 
said  he  tried   to  capture  with  his  camera. 

He  said  his  picture  subjects  ranged  from 
the  growth  In  west  Omaha,  to  the  new  busi- 
nesses, the  Old  Market  area,  to  the  waste 
evident  along  the  river. 

Others  in  the  project  are  Mark  Kauffman 
and  Richard  Hart  from  Burke  High  School. 
Betsy  Rezek  from  Marian  High  School,  and 
Terry  Brunt,  a  former  Technical  High  School 
student. 
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The  results  of  their  work  will  be  presented 
In  a  slide  show  at  the  Mayor's  conference  on 
Omaha's  changing  environment  April  13. 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  10.  1970,  an  excellent  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Dr. 
Alice  M.  Rivlin,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hartman.  also  for- 
merly of  HEW. 

As  Drs.  Rivlin  and  Hartman  point  out, 
the  administration's  higher  education 
proposals  place  admirable  emphasis  on 
aid  to  students  rather  than  aid  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  However,  the  pro- 
posals also  give  rise  to  serious  questions 
which  must  be  answered  as  Congress 
considers  the  Federal  role  in  support  of 
higher  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  May  10, 

1970) 

A  Checkbook  fob  the  Student 

(By  Robert  W.  Hartman  and  Alice  M.  RlvUn) 

(Miss  Rivlin  Is  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
Hartman  Is  a  former  HEW  employe.) 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  drastic 
overhaul  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  education. 
The  new  plan — announced  In  the  President's 
Higher  Education  Message  and  spelled  out  in 
subsequent  legislative  proposals — is  compli- 
cated and  sure  to  be  controversial. 

Like  the  administration's  welfare  proposals, 
the  higher  education  plan  Is  bold  reform  on 
an  inadequate  budget.  Moreover,  gaps  be- 
tween the  President's  message,  his  legislation 
and  recent  statements  by  the  Vice  President 
have  opened  some  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  the  Intent  of  the  program  can  be 
realized. 

The  big  emphasis  In  the  President's  plan 
is  on  aid  to  students — not  on  aid  to  colleges 
and  universities.  For  the  first  time,  the  gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  assistance  to  all 
flnancially  needy  full-time  undergraduate 
students  in  accredited  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  amount  and  form  or  assistance 
would  be  based  on  the  Income  of  the  stu- 
dent and  his  family — not  on  his  grades,  his 
geographic  residence  or  the  whim  of  the 
college. 

The  plan  has  aroused  cautious  enthusiasm 
among  those  who  seek  to  improve  the  access 
of  poor  students  to  higher  education.  It  Is 
acutely  disappointing  to  those — Including 
many  college  presidents — who  believe  that 
colleges  and  universities  can  be  rescued  from 
their  deep  flnanclal  trouble  only  by  direct 
federal  support.  In  their  view,  the  Nixon  plan 
adds  to  the  problem — by  enabling  more  stu- 
dents to  go  to  college — without  contributing 
to  the  solution. 

FOUR    PROGRAMS    NOW 

The  government  now  has  four  major  pro- 
grams for  aiding  students:  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  work  study,  national  de- 
fense student  loans  (government  funds)  and 
guaranteed  loans  (private  funds).  The  flrst 
three  are  administered  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

A  student  must  flrst  gain  admission  to  an 
accredited  institution  and  then  apply  to  it 
for  aid.  The  insUtuUon's  federal  aid  budget 
depends  on  state  distribution  formulas  and 
the  approval  of  review  panels.  The  college 
decides  how  much  aid  to  offer  the  student 


and  In  what  mix  of  grant,  loan  or  work  obli- 
gations. It  can  concentrate  Its  aid  funds  on 
a  few  exceptionally  needy  students  or  spread 
them  more  over  a  larger  number. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  Is  adminis- 
tered primarily  by  banks.  The  government 
guarantees  bank  loans  to  students  at  a  max- 
imum interest  rate  of  7  per  cent,  pays  the 
Interest  while  the  student  is  In  college  and 
makes  a  special  payment  to  the  bank  when 
money  Is  tight.  Most  borrowers  under  this 
program  are  from  families  with  middle  to 
high  Incomes. 

There  are  three  big  problems  with  present 
student  aid  programs.  The  flrst  is  Inadequate 
funds.  Colleges  and  universities  have  had  to 
turn  away  many  applicants  because  funds 
were  exhausted  or  because  they  were  in  a 
state  that  fared  poorly  under  the  distribu- 
tion and  panel  system.  Banks  have  been  re- 
luctant to  lend  to  students  under  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  when  more  profitable 
Investments  were  available. 

The  second  problem  is  student  uncer- 
tainty: a  student  who  wants  to  go  to  college 
cannot  tell  in  advance  where  he  can  get  aid 
or  how  much.  The  third  problem  is  that  fed- 
eral funds  have  not  been  concentrated  on 
those  who  need  them  most.  The  administra- 
tion plan  attempts  to  deal  with  these  three 
problems. 

TWO    KINDS    OF    XU> 

The  administration  program  proposes  two 
Uers  of  support :  ( 1  >  subsidized  basic  aid  for 
full-time  imdergraduates  with  low  family 
income,  and  (2)  unsubsldlzed  supplementary 
aid  for  everyone.  Under  the  basic  aid  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  would  establish  rules  about  who  is 
eligible  for  aid  and  what  kind.  He  would  set 
up  a  schedule  showing  how  much  a  family 
of  a  particular  size  and  Income  should  con- 
tribute to  Its  child's  education,  and  how 
much  the  student  could  get  in  grant  or  work- 
study  money  and  subsidized  loans. 

For  example,  a  two-child  family  earning 
$4,500  might  be  expected  to  contribute  »100; 
the  student  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant  or 
work-study  payment  of  $600  and  a  subsidized 
loan  of  $700.  A  two-child  family  with  $7,000 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  about  $900: 
its  child  would  not  be  eligible  for  grants  but 
would  get  $300  In  subsidized  loans.  A  family 
with  $10,000  or  more  income  would  not  be 
eligible  for  subsidized  aid  but  could  borrow 
under  the  supplementary  loan  program. 
(These  flgtires  have  been  used  by  the  admin- 
istration to  illustrate  the  program;  they  are 
not  spelled  out  In  the  legislation.) 

The  basic  aid  program  differs  from  existing 
programs  mainly  in  shifting  the  decision 
about  the  student's  eligibility  for  different 
types  of  aid  from  the  college  to  the  HEW  Sec- 
retary. The  effect  would  be  to  spread  some- 
what increased  government  funds  over  many 
more  people.  More  students  would  receive 
some  aid,  but  some  students  would  receive 
less  than  under  existing  programs.  (Students 
now  receiving  aid  would  be  protected  against 
loss.) 

Student  aid  officers  at  high-cost  private 
colleges  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  con- 
centrate relatively  large  sums  on  a  few  stu- 
dents. Unless  the  university  could  make  up 
the  difference  with  Its  own  funds,  the  poor 
student  at  Harvard  or  Stanford  would  have 
to  borrow  under  the  supplementary  pro- 
grams or  go  to  a  cheaper  place.  But  the  stu- 
dent who  now  found  no  school  willing  to  give 
him  funds  would  be  assured  of  enough  to  pay 
his  way  at  a  low-cost  public  Institution. 

tNTERZST  MERELY  DETERRED 

Th«  supplementary  aid  program  is  designed 
to  make  unsubsldlzed  loans  available  to  stu- 
dents of  all  Income  levels  who  want  more  ex- 
pensive education  and  want  to  spread  the 
coat  over  their  earning  years.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposals  amend  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  In  several  ways: 


The  interest  celling  is  eliminated.  Banks 
would  lend  at  the  market  rate — about  9-10 
per  cent  at  present. 

Special  allowances  to  banks  and  the  Inter- 
est subsidy  to  students  are  eliminated.  Stu- 
dents could  defer  Interest  accruing  while 
they  were  In  college  but  would  have  to  pay 
eventually. 

Students  would  be  allowed  to  borrow  up 
to  $2,500  a  year  for  seven  years  and  repay 
over  20  years. 

A  new  institution,  the  National  Student 
Loan  Association,  Is  created  to  increase  the 
flow  of  funds  into  student  loan  markets. 

This  NSLA  would  be  a  quasi-governmental 
corporation  similar  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  It  would  raise  funds 
In  private  capital  markets  by  Issuing  its  own 
obligations,  which  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  government.  With  the  proceeds,  NSLA 
would  buy.  sell  or  warehouse  ("buy"  under 
the  condition  that  the  seller  will  "repur- 
chase"; i.e..  NSLA  "stores"  the  loans)  student 
loan  paper  from  colleges,  banks  and  other 
eligible  lenders.  The  volume  of  NSLA  opera- 
tions is  not  specified  in  the  legislation,  but 
the  President's  message  on  higher  education 
specified  that  NSLA  would  buy  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion in  student  loans  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  hope  for  NSLA  Is  that  it  would  attract 
funds  from  new  sources  (including  insur- 
ance companies,  pension  funds  and  even  col- 
lege endowments)  to  student  lending.  It 
would  also  encourage  such  lending  by  banks, 
which  could  warehouse  up  to  80  per  cent  of 
their  low  cash-flow  student  loans  with  NSLA 
and  plow  back  some  of  the  proceeds  Into 
more  student  loans. 

The  administration's  Intentions  appear  to 
be  laudable.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  is  so 
vaguely  drafted  that  it  is  hard  to  be  sure 
that  these  intentions  will  be  carried  out. 

First,  the  bill  does  not  specify  who  will  be 
covered  under  the  basic  aid  program  or  how 
much  aid  will  be  available.  While  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  enact  an  inflexible  dollar 
schedule,  some  guidance  should  be  given  on 
the  proportion  of  students  to  be  aided.  For 
example,  the  legislation  could  authorize  ap- 
propriations sufficient  to  give  basic  aid  to 
students  whose  family  Income  falls  below  the 
median  of  all  families  with  college-age  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  also  leaves  the  HEW  Secretary  too 
much  discretion  In  determining  the  mix  of 
grants  and  loans  In  basic  aid.  If  he  chose 
he  could  offer  the  low-Income  student  only 
a  subsidized  loan  without  any  grant  at  all. 
Being  forced  to  borrow  the  full  cost  of  their 
higher  education  would  close  the  door  to 
many  low-income  students. 

Similarly,  the  bill  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween pure  grants  and  "grants"  in  payment 
for  work;  apparently,  the  colleges  are  to  de- 
cide. The  danger  exists  that  the  poorest  stu- 
dents, who  can  least  afford  time  away  from 
their  studies  or  from  more  lucrative  Jobs 
off-campus,  will  be  forced  to  sing  for  their 
supper  in  low-paid  work-study  Jobs. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about  guar- 
anteeing higher  education  to  4ow-lncome 
students.  It  should  make  clear  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  basic  aid  package  (say 
half)  Is  a  pure  grant.  Students  could  then 
choose,  in  consultation  with  their  college 
flnanclal  aid  officers,  whether  to  take  the  re- 
mainder of  their  aid  eligibility  in  the  form 
of  subsidized  loans  or  payments  for  work. 

THE    TRACK    SYSTEM 

Another  problem  with  the  administration's 
bill  is  that  it  may  reinforce  the  track  system 
In  higher  education  under  which  low-Income 
students  attend  public  institutions,  espe- 
cially two-year  colleges,  and  higher-income 
students  attend  more  expensive  private  in- 
stitutions. It  certainly  seems  more  sensible 
to  use  scarce  public  resources  to  enable 
three  students  to  attend  a  community  col- 
lege than  to  send  one  student  to  Princeton, 
but  this  might  make  the  Princeton  student 
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body  more  uniformly   upper  crust   and   less 
aware  of  how  the  other  99  per  cent  lives. 

Moreover.  In  a  major  speech  on  higher 
education  April  13.  Vice  President  Agnew 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  expanding  enroll- 
ments In  four-year  colleges  or  making  spe- 
cial efforts  to  admit  minority  students.  He 
said  that  the  "cluttering  of  our  universities 
...  is  a  major  cause  of  campus  .  .  .un- 
rest" and  that  "we  must  have  more  com- 
munity colleges  .  .  .  (for)  the  late-bloom- 
ing, the  underprepared  and  the  underachiev- 
ing student."  His  words  have  aroused  fear 
that  the  forward  strides  made  by  our  best 
Institutions  to  diversify  their  student  bodies 
will  be  nullified. 

The  segregation  of  low-income  and  minor- 
ity students  could  be  affected  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  grant  program  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  by  $300  to  ensure  all 
students  at  least  $3800  In  grants,  work,  loans 
and  family  contributions. 

Finally,  the  administration  program  places 
heavy  reliance  on  loans  to  finance  higher 
education,  presuming  that  students  will  be 
able  to  repay  them  in  later  years.  Some  stu- 
dents won't  make  It;  although  most  college- 
trained  people  earn  high  Incomes,  each  census 
reports  some  highly  trained  but  financially 
disabled  households. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made  to 
provide  such  persons  with  "Income  Insur- 
ance." A  modest  step  in  this  direction,  orig- 
inally suggested  In  an  HEW  report  during 
the  Johnson  administration,  would  be  the 
cancellation  (forgiveness)  of  repayments  for 
borrowers  whose  Income  falls  well  below  the 
average  for  other  families  with  equivalent 
education.  Such  a  provision  might  encour- 
age overborrowing,  but  by  limiting  the  pro- 
gram to  severe  hardship  cases,  this  could  be 
kept  under  control. 

The  big  unanswered  question  In  the  ad- 
ministration's program  is  whether  it  foresees 
general  federal  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion. For  the  present,  the  emphasis  is  en- 
tirely on  enrollment  equalization  and  sup- 
port for  special  projects  through  a  National 
Foundation  on  Higher  Education  as  well  as 
a  small  program  of  "start-up"  aid  for  post- 
secondary  vocational  programs. 

General  support  to  lower  costs  and  en- 
hance quality  for  all  students  is  at  present 
almost  entirely  a  state  responsibility.  And 
most  states  have  chosen  to  supply  It  by 
subsidizing  state-operated  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, this  practice  has  put  a  severe  squeeze  on 
private  colleges  and  universities. 

One  scenario  for  the  future  would  leave 
to  the  states  the  obligation  of  supplying  par- 
tial suppwrt  for  higher  education  with  the 
federal  gorerrunent  participating  through 
revenue-sharing.  But  this  would  require  that 
the  states  begin  to  spread  their  support  to 
private  institutions  or  else  the  private 
schools  will  wither  away. 

An  alternative  approach  to  general  sup- 
port would  be  direct  federal  Institutional 
aid  to  all  colleges  by  formula.  One  gathers 
that  the  administration  strongly  prefers  the 
former  more  decentralized  route,  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any 
general  aid  in  the  proposal. 

No  proposal  In  any  domestic  area  Is  an 
unmixed  blessing.  The  administration's 
nlgher  education  plan  has  the  virtue  of  re- 
otructuring  student  aid  In  an  efficient  way, 
but  the  level  and  mix  of  aid  can  certainly 
be  Improved  upon. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  ANNA 
CHENNAULT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14,  1970,  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  international  af- 
fairs of  the  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  gave 
a  talk   to  the  Union  League  Club  of 
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Chicago,  111.,  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  the 
70's — U.S.  and  Free  Asia." 

Mrs.  Chennault  is  a  great  patriot  and 
an  advocate  of  freedom;  an  author  and 
writer,  as  well  as  a  capable  Vice  President 
of  a  large  airline.  Her  profound  remarks 
are  based  upon  personal  experience  and 
years  of  study  of  U.S.  and  Asian  rela- 
tionships. She  points  out  that  in  the 
1970's  the  Asian  Nations  are  entering  a 
new  era  and  that  there  is  a  great  transi- 
tion now  taking  place  in  the  Eastern 
World.  The  Asian  people  have  had  long 
experience  In  dealing  with  communistic 
power,  which  has  been  trying  to  take 
them  over  since  the  Russian  Revolution 
in  the  1920's.  The  people  in  Asia  under- 
stand just  what  is  at  stake.  To  them,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Chennault,  "Communism 
tastes  the  same — hot  or  cold — raw  or 
cooked."  Ftirther,  they  realize  that  cer- 
tain things  are  not  negotiable.  In  par- 
ticular, individual  liberty  and  political 
freedom. 

Mrs.  Chennault  wonders  why  Ameri- 
cans have  so  much  self-doubt.  She  points 
out  that  thousands  of  people  from  all 
over  the  world  each  day  seek  entry  into 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  living  testi- 
mony for  Americans  that  our  democratic 
form  of  government  Is  certainly  better 
than  that  enforced  behind  the  Bamboo 
and  Iron  Curtains. 

Mrs.  Chennault's  speech  in  Chicago 
was  a  great  testimonial  to  American  ac- 
complishments and  to  American  poten- 
tial. She  showed  why  it  is  so  Important 
for  the  United  States  to  emphasize  peace 
through  strength  and  to  continue  our 
work  for  peace  in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  illuminating  speech  by 
Mrs.  Chennault  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Spirit  of  the  70's — U.S.  And  Fbee  Asia 
(Remarks    by    Mrs.    Anna    Chennault,    vice 
president.  International  Affairs,  The  Fly- 
ing   Tiger    Line,    Inc.,    before    the    Union 
League  Club  of  Chicago,  ni..  May  14,  1970) 
Both  the  Free  Asians  and  the  U.S.  have 
many  important  decisions  to  make  In  the 
morning  of  the  70'8.  Is  the  U.S.  determined 
to  continue  to  be  a  strong  nation,  or  Is  she 
willing  to  retreat   Into   Isolation?   And   the 
Asians,  are  they  working  toward  a  free  Asia? 
The  West  and  the  East  axe  entering  the 
new  era  of  the  70 's  together.  We  must  rec- 
ognize  the   tremendous   translstlons   of   the 
Eastern  world  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, and  at  the  same  time  prepare  for  Its 
consequences. 

America,  as  a  free  nation,  cannot  stand 
strong  and  free  alone.  A  powerful  nation 
remains  powerful  only  as  long  as  it  maintains 
a  strong  foreign  policy. 

England  and  Prance,  after  they  retreated 
from  a  once  strong  position,  suffered  these 
consequences. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  Asians  make 
up  almost  i-i  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
70's  the  Asians  are  entering  a  new  era,  for 
they  have  come  Into  their  own — a  new 
spirit — an  Asian  reality.  That  Is  to  say,  they 
want  to  plan  and  organize  their  own  destiny. 
In  the  70's  the  key  decisions  concerning  the 
Asians  should  not  be  made  In  London,  Paris, 
Moscow  or  Washington,  D.C,  ■without  the 
participation  of  the  Asian  countries  con- 
cerned. It  is  regrettable,  and  perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  a  misfortune,  that  In  the 
Western  World  we  have  too  manv  so-called 


Asian  experts.  In  the  areas  of  Asian  affairs 
we  are  famous  for  our  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  Too  many  voices  have  outsbouted 
the  Asian  voice,  which  Is  Just  the  one  which 
should  be  heard  right  now.  We  Americans 
must  learn  how  to  listen — to  find  new  ways 
to  express  our  trust — to  promote  the  com- 
bined Interests  of  the  free  people  In  the 
West  and  In  the  East  In  order  to  secure  a 
better   future   for   America   and    for   Asia. 

War  and  peace  in  the  70's  has  created  con- 
fusion and  conflict  around  the  world  and 
there  is  no  easy  solution.  For  the  pmst  three 
decades  outstanding  leaders  around  the 
world  have  been  faced  with  these  same  prob- 
lems, only  In  different  forms.  Their  problem 
has  been  to  do  what  Is  best  for  their  people. 

War  has  never  been  popular,  but  the  for- 
mula to  peace  has  never  been  easy.  All  lead- 
ers ot  the  free  people  want  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

President  Nixon's  decision  on  Cambodia  Is 
to  bring  a  Just  peace  to  Southeast  Asia.  It 
may  not  be  a  popular  decision,  but  it  is  the 
right  one.  Sometimes,  as  a  leader  of  a  nation, 
he  has  to  do  what  Is  best  for  national  se- 
curity Instead  of  finding  the  easy  way  out, 
which  a  minority  prefers. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  collective  security  has 
become  a  necessity.  America  must  stc^  apolo- 
gizing for  her  actions  to  bring  Justice  and 
peace  around  the  world.  Americans  should 
not  be  defensive  about  helping  other  people 
fight  for  their  freedom. 

Without  question — ^power  Is  a  lonely  busi- 
ness. It  Is  difficult  to  be  popular  and  power- 
ful. But,  for  our  own  survival,  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  be  Isolated.  Hitler  of  Ger- 
many, Tojo  of  Japan,  and  Stalin  of  Russia 
have  taught  us  this  lesson  of  history.  Only 
until  other  powers,  who  are  now  feeling  their 
muscles,  want  p>eace  more  than  power  of  ex- 
pansion, will  this  world  be  secure  from  con- 
flicts and  threats.  The  United  States'  position 
is  to  keep  the  "balance  of  power"  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict.  All  our  spiritual  aspirations 
win  come  to  nothing  If  we  weaken  the  physi- 
cal assurance  of  our  national  security.  For  a 
strong  national  security  In  this  nuclear  age 
Is  the  most  effective  foundation  for  freedom 
and  peace. 

At  this  late  hour.  It  Is  important  for  people 
of  good  wUl  and  good  Intentions  to  maintain 
some  practical  common  sense  and  to  be  real- 
istic about  international  problems.  We  sim- 
ply must  realize  that  the  aggressors  with 
whom  we  deal  only  tmderstand  one  kind  of 
language — that  is,  active  force  and  consistent 
determination. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  Intervene 
with  American  forces  In  Cambodia  Is  a  cour- 
ageous one.  He  has,  with  open  eyes,  taken 
an  enormous  domestic  political  risk  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  greater  national  interest. 

And  he  has  had  to  consider  more  than  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  had  to  take  Into  account  what  the  effect 
would  have  been  on  Russian  policy  and 
strategy  in  the  Middle  East  If  America  had 
refused  to  try  to  stop  the  Communist  drive 
in  Cambodia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  refusal  would  have  still  further 
strengthened  the  Russian  belief  that  no 
American  Intervention  in  the  Middle  East 
was  to  be  feared  and  that  It  would  therefore 
be  quite  safe  for  Soviet  forces  to  become  more 
directly  Involved  In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Refusal  to  intervene  in  Cambodia  would 
also  have  strengthened  the  powerful  Influ- 
ences In  West  Germany  which  believe  that 
America  is  an  unreliable  ally  and  that  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  must 
therefore  be  sought  while  there  Is  time. 

If  the  Cambodian  operaticHi  Is  carried  out 
with  success,  hopefully,  this  operation  wUl  be 
completed  before  the  monsoon  season  ar- 
rives In  June.  Once  the  monsoon  season 
comes.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
move.  It  will  give  the  South  Vietnam  tr(x>p« 
time  to  buUd  up  their  strength  and  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  our  plans  for 
withdrawal. 
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Now  that  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  are  los- 
ing, they  are  using  the  weapon  of  assaaslna- 
tioa  even  more  often.  About  1,600  Americans 
are  ml&sing  from  flights  over  North  Vletnsma. 
Are  they  dead  or  alive?  The  presumption  is 
that  most  of  them  are  prisoners.  Yet,  the 
Hanoi  regime  refuses  to  deUver  or  forward 
mall.  EUnol  has  not  listed  the  prisoners  and 
has  refused  to  cbeclc  oS  the  names  on  Ameri- 
can lists.  Several  years  ago,  the  Moscow  prop- 
aganda masters  decided  that  their  main  hope 
for  winning  m  South  Vietnam  consisted  in 
undermining  XXie  American  will  to  fight. 
They  launched  an  attach  on  American  mo- 
rale, playing  on  the  theme  that  their  Viet- 
nam Invasion  was  not  an  invasion  but  a  civil 
war.  that  the  issue  was  of  no  consequence 
to  the  American  people. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  talk 
with  some  of  the  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners. Some  were  young  boys  of  13  and  14 
and  they  told  me  their  government  pub- 
licized the  news  of  our  demonstrations  and 
protests  agtUnst  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was 
their  impression  that  no  one  In  the  United 
States  supports  the  President's  policy  on 
Vietnam.  Our  fighting  men  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

It  is  Ironical  that  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda offensive  should  be  gaining  effective- 
ness just  when  the  Communists  are  In  seri- 
ous trouble.  Today  In  Asia,  the  appeal  of 
Communism  Is  at  Its  lowest  point  since 
World  War  II.  The  economic  failures  In  China 
and  North  Vietnam  are  well  known  In  Asia 
In  contrast  to  the  economic  successes  In 
free  nations  like  Japan.  Taiwan,  Korea,  Thai- 
land and  Singapore.  Communism  can  now 
only  be  spread  by  force.  Infiltration,  terror, 
murder  and  subversion. 

Castro  cries  for  "20  Vletnams  in  America". 
They  are  using  a  slogan,  "War  of  National 
Liberation"  In  Asia,  Latin  America,  Black 
.\frlca  and  the  Middle  East. 

Russia  wants  the  United  States  to  suffer 
a  crushing  military  and  moral  defeat  in 
Vietnam  and  she  Is  spending  billions  of  ru- 
bles to  make  sure  that  happens. 

For  the  past  two  years  this  country  has 
had  Its  share  of  dlstvirbances  and  violence. 
The  test  of  our  time  Is  to  prove  If  man  can 
n^anage  the  growth  of  wealth  and  power  with 
the  growth  of  spirit  and  character.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
problems  we  have  created.  We  must  distin- 
guish the  diCerence  between  jjeaceful  change 
through  democratic  process  and  destructive 
violence  which  brings  disaster.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  protests  and 
revolt — between  demonstrations  and  destruc- 
tion— between  violence  and  non-violence. 
We  shall  not  condemn  those  who  disagree 
with  u«  but  we  miist  put  an  end  to  violence 
in  all  forms.  We  must  decide  whether  we  In- 
tend to  have  our  decisions,  our  future,  our 
live*  ruled  by  a  violent  mlnortly.  I  am  sure 
people  In  the  East  and  the  West  realize  the 
existence  of  such  d&ngers.  It  Is  time  (or  us 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  violence. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes.  We  must 
have  the  patience  to  listen,  but  more  im- 
portant, the  strength  to  explain.  I  don't 
agree  the  generations  belong  to  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Korean  War,  and  that  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam  and 
those  who  have  fought  In  Vietnam  need  to 
apologize  to  the  dMnonstrators  and  the  pro- 
testors. We  can  be  proud  of  some  of  our 
achievements. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  achievements 
of  the  century  has  been  our  mission  to  the 
Moon.  In  the  medical  field,  the  heart  trans- 
plant operation  has  shown  we  have  come  a 
long,  long  way. 

We  have  succeeded  In  almost  abolishing 
PoUo.  and  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  improve  health  and  welfare.  We  have  pub- 
llcally  announced  our  war  against  poverty, 
racial  discrimination.  We  have  sent  aid  to 
over  fifty  nations  around  the  world  to  Im- 


prove their  living  conditions,  we  have  helped 
other  people  to  overcome  poverty  and  above 
all,  we  can  take  pride  la  the  fact  that 
America  has  been  one  of  the  most  generous 
nations  In  the  world  In  helping  the  other  less 
fortunate  peoples. 

In  America  a  psychology  of  defeat  has 
brought  a  new  growth  of  isolationism  to  our 
people.  This  new  kind  of  attitude  deeply  dis- 
turbs me.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  Commu- 
nists want.  For  their  assumption  is  this — if 
the  American  public  talks  itself  out  of  sup- 
porting freedom  in  Vietnam,  It  most  certainly 
win  not  support  freedom  anywhere  In  the 
Pacific,  and  therefore,  not  in  Berlin  or  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  see  Asia  as  a  turning  point 
la  all  our  past  policy  towanl  supporting 
freedom. 

The  Communists  In  Asia  fully  realize  they 
cannot  compete  with  us  in  military  strength, 
but  they  know  how  to  work  on  so-called 
"public  opinion"  In  an  attempt  to  outlast 
our  patience.  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  realize 
they  cannot  capture  Saigon  by  force.  They 
have  tried  many  times  and  failed.  They  know 
the  only  way  to  enter  Saigon  is  to  "talk  their 
way  in".  Unfortunately,  for  many  years  the 
Vietnam  War  effort  has  been  frustrated  by 
technical  decisions  based  more  on  the  polit- 
ical invention  of  limited  war  rather  than 
military  facts  and  reasoning.  In  Asia  people 
still  believe  In  decorating  their  heroes  and 
shooting  their  enemies,  while  we.  In  a  more 
comforting  position  are  having  difficulty 
finding  the  definition  of  "hero"  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. We  are  people  In  a  hurry — we  are 
so  used  to  Instant  coffee,  Instant  tea,  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  "instant  solutions"  to 
the  extent  we  sometimes  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  force  our  kind  of  system  on 
others. 

What  did  we  do  wrong  in  Vietnam?  We 
can  simplify  it  In  one  sentence — "We  have 
fought  a  limited  war  for  a  limited  objective". 
We  have  not  only  limited  our  weapons,  we 
have  even  Informed  our  enemies  and  to  such 
an  extent  to  assure  them  that  certain  areas 
would  not  be  bombed,  that  we  would  not 
attack  unless  we  were  attacked. 

We  have  accepted  our  enemy's  denials  that 
North  Vietnam  had  an  army  in  Laos.  Facts 
have  proven  that  the  Communists'  army 
In  Laos  has  attacked  U.S.  forces  as  well  as 
the  South  Vietnam  forces.  For  political  rea- 
sons, in  an  effort  to  bring  about  negotiations, 
we  have  deprived  our  own  troops  of  air  pro- 
tection. We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  o\ir 
casualties,  but  American  casualties  have  been 
appalling  since  the  negotiations  started. 
What  have  we  accomplished  In  the  nego- 
tiations except  the  shape  of  the  table? 

We  are  fighting  a  peculiar  war.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  are  frequently  being  called  to 
testify  before  the  Congress  to  reveal  publicly, 
our  military  tactics  and  strategy.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  enemy  has  accomplished 
Its  objective — they  are  fighting  the  war  ac- 
cording to  their  own  plan  and  they  don't  have 
to  answer  to  any  public  criticism. 

Since  we  have  taken  the  weaker  position, 
the   world  crisis  has   Increased — not  eased. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  Is  happening. 
The  pressure  on  Laos  has  reached  a  critical 
point.  The  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  has 
risen  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Small  pow- 
ers order  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam — our  allies 
forsake  us. 

We  have  the  greatest  military  forces  In  the 
world's  history.  Its  effectiveness  is  magnifi- 
cent— its  morale  Is  high — but  we  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  destroy  what  we  have 
accomplished. 

Our  enemies  In  Vietnam  have  an  objective, 
but  ovir  armed  forces,  from  the  beginning 
of  their  fight  In  Vietnam,  have  not  even 
been  allowed  their  military  objective. 

In  the  past,  our  men  were  bitter  over  or- 
ders from  Washington  against  pursuing 
North  Vietnamese  troops  Into  the  ao-called 
"privileged  sanctuaries"  and  destroying  their 
bases     However,    the    diplomatic    situation 


outweighs  the  military  advantages  of  un- 
tying the  hands  of  allied  troops.  Now  the  sit- 
uation has  changed.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
see  us  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  should  un- 
derstand the  Vietnomizatlon  will  move  more 
quickly  with  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  de- 
stroyed than  if  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main "privileged  '  under  Sihanouk. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  military  tactics,  but 
I  do  think  we  all  possess  some  common  sense. 
The  final  military  objective  is  to  break  the 
will  of  the  enemy  to  fight.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  must  be  defeated  In  battle — they 
must  be  cut  off  frord  their  bases  and  the 
bases  destroyed.  But  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
In  Vietnam  have  never  been  permitted  by 
Washington  to  invade,  or  to  destroy,  or  even 
to  bomb  the  major  bases  of  the  enemy.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  negotiate  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  our  prisoners  of  war.  Today, 
American  public  opinion  Is  confused.  The 
most  popular  Issues  at  this  time  in  America 
are  law  and  order,  pollution  control,  racial 
disturbances,  the  high  cost  of  living — and 
they  seem  to  blame  everything  on  Vietnam. 

The  current  controversy  on  how  fast  Amer- 
ica can  pull  out  of  Vietnam  has  become  a 
political  scuffle — not  a  great  debate — because 
the  people  are  not  given  all  the  facts  and  the 
consequences  by  the  news  media.  However, 
there  would  be  a  great  debate  If  the  subject 
was  Back  to  America — or — On  to  Hanoi — 
or — Save  the  Middle  East  From  Turning  Red. 
This,  actually,  is  the  basic  issue  and  only 
the  American  people  can  help  the  President 
make  that  decision. 

We  are  so  deeply  Involved  in  the  debate 
over  Southeast  Asia,  It  might  be  helpful  if 
we  begin  to  recognize  some  of  the  hard  facts 
on  the  Middle  East. 

If  the  Vietnam  outcome  proves  unfavor- 
able, we  can  be  certain  Soviet  Russia  will 
put  more  pressure  on  the  Middle  East  con- 
filct,  then,  the  American  people  would  have 
an  even  tougher  decision  to  make. 

What  about  our  friends  in  Asia?  How  do 
they  react  on  the  issue  of  Southeast  Asia, 
on  the  Middle  East,  or  on  fighting  for  their 
own  freedom,  their  own  future? 

For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  observed 
the  new  spirit  of  a  new  Asia.  They  have  come 
a  long  way.  The  land  reform  project  in  Tai- 
wan has  been  a  shining  example  to  uiMer- 
prlvlleged  people  who  fight  for  their  free- 
dom. The  Koreans,  after  long  years  of  hard 
work  have  brought  their  country  back  to 
normal  after  the  Korean  War.  If  we  can  en- 
courage the  Asians  to  fight  for  their  own 
freedom,  we  will  not  have  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  to  act  as  policemen  and  re- 
lief agencies  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
in  Asia  has  been  In  economics.  Two  years 
ago  the  Asian  Banking  Corporation  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Certainly,  the  progress  In  Japan  has  not  only 
challenged  the  Western  World,  but  also  en- 
couraged the  other  free  nations  in  Asia  to 
make  Improvements  In  their  own  economic 
conditions.  Singapore,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prime  Minister  Lee,  has  become  the  show- 
case of  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  economic 
boom  In  Thailand  has  attracted  business- 
men from  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
Europe  as  well. 

All  this  demonstrates  that  when  people 
are  free,  they  are  the  best  producers.  The 
sharp  contrasts  of  the  standard  of  living  be- 
tween people  in  the  free  nations  and  those 
living  under  Communist  control  is  the  best 
example  of  how  free  enterprise  can  help  Im- 
prove world  conditions  and  how  the  totali- 
tarian system  hurts  the  economy  of  a  na- 
tion. Surely,  the  people  of  Asia  have  learned 
their  lesson  the  hard  way  and  no  people  in 
Asia  want  to  live  under  Communism. 

Exactly  how  much  does  the  West  and  the 
East  know  about  each  other? 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  between  the  dif- 
ferences of  American  and  Asian  psychology. 
America  Is  a  young  nation,  enjoying  glory. 
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strength,  and  power  in  an  unravaged  land. 
The  Asians  are  much  older  and  homogene- 
ous, with  much  longer  traditions  and  they 
have  known  life  much  longer.  They  have  a 
more  fatalistic  acceptance  of  Ita  tragedy, 
which  we  have  so  far  escaped.  They  know 
less  about  applied  science,  although  they  In- 
vented much  of  our  basic  research.  They 
talk  lesii  about  Individual  liberty  and  politi- 
cal freedom,  but  they  are  much  more  prac- 
tical and  thoughtful  about  the  nature  of 
man  and  they  pay  off  In  long-term  family 
and  group  objectives.  They  still  believe  In 
the  accumulation  of  the  benefits  of  work 
and  effort  from  generation  to  generation, 
while  we,  in  the  United  States,  believe  In 
quick  fortunes  and  early  retirement. 

They  don't  have  a  New  York  Times,  a 
Chicago  Tribune,  or  a  Wall  Street,  a  Holly- 
wood, a  Pentagon,  or  a  military  Industrial 
complex — although  I'm  sure  they  wish  they 
had.  They  are  a  hard  working  people.  Un- 
fortunately, their  enterprises  often  have  been 
Interrupted  by  wars  and  conflicts  such  as  we 
cannot  visualize.  In  substance,  the  Continent 
of  Asia  has  been  In  a  continuous  war  since 
the  British,  for  opium  profit,  turned  against 
the  Chinese  people,  by  using  the  Chinese's 
own  Invention  of  gun  powder.  As  a  result  of 
such  tragic  experiences,  the  Oriental  people 
are  patient,  they  are  used  to  long  wars  and 
rebuilding  after  destruction.  I  saw  that  hap- 
pen in  China  during  the  Second  World  War 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  later  In  Korea. 
More  recently,  I  saw  the  rebuilding  of  Sai- 
gon's destruction  alter  the  Tet  offensive. 
Their  sense  of  history  runs  In  deeper  currents 
than  ours.  They  have  never  substituted 
short-term  solutions  for  long-term  objec- 
tives. For  that  reason,  as  our  enemies,  they 
are  always  willing  to  wait  us  out,  and  as  our 
friends,  always  despairing  of  our  restless  Itch 
to  cut  and  rim  with  gains  as  well  as  losses. 

After  talking  vrith  leaders  of  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam,  I 
realize  It  is  difficult  for  all  Asians  to  under- 
stand the  confusion  and  the  agony  we  are 
going  through  In  the  constant  reappraisal  of 
oiu'  central  objective  In  terms  of  our  mutual 
Interest — namely,  freedom  and  peace — In 
Asia,  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

Like  all  intelligent  people,  the  free  people 
of  Asia,  In  particular,  worn  by  tragedies  un- 
believable to  us,  are  anxious  for  peace,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  settle  In  terms  of 
"peace  at  any  price,"  for  they  know  that  Is 
not  peace.  They  look  at  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Korea,  vrtth  a  deeper  sense  of  his- 
tory that  Instinctively  warns  them.  Specifi- 
cally, they  know  the  ultimate  difference  be- 
tween a  "good  settlement"  and  a  "bad  settle- 
ment" of  the  Vietnam  War.  They  understand 
better  than  we,  that  the  expansionist  Com- 
munist objective  is  to  talk,  negotiate  a 
breathing  spell  with  us  now.  and  then  take 
over  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  later,  when 
It  will  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  go  back. 
A  "good  settlement"  in  Vietnam  would  dis- 
courage further  Communist  aggression  to 
stabilize  a  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Pacific,  or  m  Europe.  A  "bad 
settlement"  will  not  only  Invite  Communist 
takeover  In  Southeast  Asia  In  the  next 
couple  of  years,  but  might  tempt  the  North 
Koreans  to  reopen  the  Korean  War. 

People  in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
are  now  deeply  concerned  about  the  situation 
In  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  People  in 
the  East,  who  have  had  long  experience  In 
deaUng  with  the  Communistic  power  which 
has  been  trying  to  take  over  since  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  In  the  1920's,  understand 
the  "Name  of  The  Game".  To  them,  "Com- 
munism tastes  the  same — hot  or  cold — raw 
or  cooked".  They  point  out  that  p>eace  and 
security  are  established  by  demonstrating  to 
the  aggressors  that  "aggressions  do  not 
pay".  There  are  certainly  things  which  are 
not  negotiable — individual  liberty,  political 
freedom. 


While  we  In  the  United  States  are  oon- 
cerned  and  worried  about  world  problems, 
our  friends  in  Asia  are  deeply  troubled  by 
our  self-doubt  and  lack  of  confidence.  They 
simply  cannot  understand  why  Americans 
have  beocane  so  defensive  and  apologetic  (or 
tiielr  actions  and  demonstrations  to  preserve 
peace,  security  and  justice  around  the  world. 

A  friend  pointed  out  that  "each  day,  the 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
who  seek  entry  into  the  United  States,  should 
be  an  outstanding  testimony  for  Americans, 
that  we  who  believe  In  free  enterprise  surely 
have  something  better  to  offer,  that  our 
Democratic  system  Is  certainly  better  than 
that  enforced  behind  the  bamboo  and  Iron 
curtains."  And  yet,  Asians  cannot  compre- 
hend why  the  United  States,  with  her  wealth 
and  power  Is  so  full  of  self-doubt.  Another 
friend  Jokingly  remarked,  "Every  time  the 
Communists  sneeze — the  Americans  catch 
cold". 

I  am  fully  convinced,  from  my  own  realistic 
experience,  tiiat  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
stronger  than  the  forces  of  tyranny.  The  free 
people  of  Asia  are  making  steady  progress 
toward  their  own  destiny.  Rising  young  lead- 
ers from  Singapore  to  Korea  sincerely  believe 
In  promoting  political  stability  and  economic 
advancement.  There  Is  new  confldence  among 
these  young  leaders.  They  are  better  educated 
and  so  more  aware  of  the  forces  of  the  future. 
As  the  era  of  colonialism  and  Imperialism 
comes  to  an  end  In  East  Asia,  they  know  there 
Is  a  vacuum — that  vacuum  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  the  most  dangerous  aggressors,  it 
must  be  filled  by  the  free  and  Independent 
people  of  Asia  vrith  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  help  Is  welcome  because  they  have  no 
ambitions  of  territorial  expansion.  Our  con- 
sistent, not  self-doubting  willingness  to  help 
is  the  message  people  of  America  mtist  try  to 
convey  to  our  friends  In  Asia  for  our  own 
security. 

The  leaders  of  a  free  people,  whether  In 
the  West  or  the  East,  have  to  accept  the  btir- 
den  that  successful  Involvement  Is  not 
through  protest  to  satisfy  that  minority  few, 
but  by  creative  and  progressive  actions  which 
benefit  the  majority  many.  Free  Asians 
recognize  their  need  for  energetic  maturity 
and  the  West  must  recognize  that  without 
strong  friends  In  Asia  there  will  be  no  peace 
anywhere. 

As  I  can  see  It,  the  VS.  foreign  policy  has 
one  basic  analogy.  That  is,  we  try  to  prevent 
any  single  power  to  mobilize  the  people  and 
resources  of  any  continent,  whether  It  Is  In 
Europe  or  In  Asia.  Because  that  single  power 
would  have  to  be  totalitarian,  therefore, 
against  our  freedom  In  America.  Poster  their 
hope — help  to  protect  their  Independence,  for 
the  free  loving  people  Is  our  way  to  encotir- 
age  other  peoples  not  to  make  their  land  or 
their  resources  available  to  a  single  totalitar- 
ian master. 

American  politics  is  more  or  less  run  by 
Poll  readings  and  computers — with  a  flavor 
of  Madison  Avenue  here  and  there. 

Because  of  the  complicated  dally  events, 
Americans  really  depend  on  TV  and  radio 
and  newspapers  for  their  Information,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  form  their  so-called 
public  opinion.  For  that  reason,  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  present  the  public  with 
the  facts — not  opinion. 

In  the  70's  "Decentralization"  and  "Power 
To  The  People"  are  the  cries  of  the  hour,  and 
all  leaders  In  the  various  nations  are  hearing 
these  cries  at  every  level.  However,  we  must 
remember  a  Qovernment  is  an  organization 
comprised  of  hvunan  beings  who  provide  ad- 
ministrative, military  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ices. The  conflicts  between  governments  and 
Its  peoples  are  healthy  only  so  long  as  the 
competitions  and  cooperations  continue,  is 
healthy  only  so  long  as  both  sides  expand  the 
checks  and  balances.  Each  country,  and  its 
pteople,  must  find  Its  own  way  of  checks  and 
balances.  The  days  cf  Ooloniallam  and  Im- 


perlallsm  are  over.  The  needs  of  those  abroad 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  natives  of  the 
nations  concerned.  Americans  can  help,  can 
serve  as  a  secure  base  area  for  those  who  fight 
for  their  freedom.  Americans  have  eventually 
begun  to  learn  that  we  must  never  under- 
take to  export  the  American  system  to  other 
foreign  countries.  The  Philippines,  China, 
Vietnam,  £^orea,  Japan,  Singapore,  Malaysia — 
all  the  free  nations  in  Asia  must  find  the 
appropriate  level  of  freedom  for  themselve* 

As  the  world  enters  a  new  era,  the  United 
States'  position  Is  to  emphasize  peace 
through  strength.  We  must  try  to  prevent 
any  single  power  to  mobollze  the  peace  of 
any  continent,  whether  It  Is  in  Europe,  Af- 
rica, Latin  America  or  In  Asia,  because  that 
single  power  will  have  to  be  totalitarian, 
therefore  against  oiir  idea  of  freedom. 

I  am  an  optimist,  I  realize  there  Is  no 
easy  way  to  peace,  but  I  also  realize  peace 
will  never  be  achieved  by  surrender  to  black- 
mail, or  by  compromise  with  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  Justice. 

For  the  last  two  decades,  many  leaders  of 
the  Free  World  have  wasted  their  efforts 
and  abilities  trying  to  reconcile  the  tin- 
reconcilable,  to  compromise  with  the 
uncompromising,  and  to  placate  the  im- 
placable. 

It  Is  useless  to  seek  peace  through  dis- 
armament. Disarmament  will  one  day  come 
from  peace — but  never  peace  from  disarma- 
ment. 

Nor  is  peace  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  an  atti- 
tude of  spirit,  and  the  challenge  of  all  free 
men. 


THE  FARLEY  WAY  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
H.  Dickson,  staff  writer  for  the  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee,  and 
the  Modesto  Bee,  recently  wrote  a  col- 
umn describing  the  present  state  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  recalling  some  of 
the  contributions  of  a  man  whose  name 
has  been  synonymous  with  Democratic 
politics  for  more  than  four  decades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "The  Parley  Way  in  Poll- 
tics,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Fablet  Wat  dj  PoLmcs 
(By  Edward  H.  Dickson,  staff  writer) 

Debt — Much  ado  Is  being  made  these  days 
about  the  $9  million  debt  inherited  by  the 
present  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  the  close-but-stlll-loslng  1968  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Some  are  going  so  far  as  to  predict  the 
party's  death  Uke  that  of  the  Whigs. 

But  there  are  dissenters  who  say  that 
whUe  the  Democratic  donkey  might  have  a 
severe  bad  financial  glanders  or  heaves,  there 
Is  a  potent  kick  m  the  old  boy  yet. 

Veteran — One  of  those  who  Is  not  ready 
to  roll  over  and  play  dead  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Republicans  is  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  of 
Brooklyn,  NY,  a  congressional  pepper  pot  If 
there  ever  weis  one. 

"The  pundits  around  the  country,"  Rooney 
told  his  colleagues,  "are  trying  to  bury  the 
Demorcatlc  party  without  even  a  decent 
wake. 

"They  say  the  party  is  leaderless,  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  and  broke — that  It 
cannot  win  in  1970  or  1972  and  In  fact  may 
not  even  be  In  existence  by  then. 

"This,  like  most  punditlng.  Is  Just  pure 
bunk.  The  party  owes  money  but  It  can  win 
In  1970  and  1972  and  once  again  prove  It  la 
the  party  of  the  people." 

Witness — As  a  supporting  witness  for  hla 
vlewi>olnt,  Rooney  cited  James  A.  Farley,  still 
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sharp  and  active  In  the  business  world  and 
one  of  the  political  genlvises  of  United 
States  history. 

It  was  Farley  who  packed  a  suitcase  In  the 
1930s  and  traveled  throughout  the  nation 
gathering  delegates  for  Odv.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  nomination  In  1933. 

Farley  has  an  almost  uncanny  memory  for 
names  and  faces,  boundless  energy  and  a 
high  regard  for  political  loyalty. 

FDR  apF>olnted  Farley  postmaster  general 
at  the  same  time  he  was  serving  as  chair- 
man of  both  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  New  State  Committee. 

He  performed  all  his  tasks  well  but  the 
hostile  Republican  press  referred  to  him  eis 
"three-job  Farley"  which  disturbed  the  ami- 
able Farley  not  in  the  least  as  he  enjoyed 
wearing  all  three  hats. 

There  was  a  story  around  Washington  dur- 
ing early  New  Deal  days  that  while  Farley 
was  not  vindictive  about  punishing  any  of 
the  administration's  enemies,  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  rewarding  his  friends. 

Keen  interest — All  things  being  equal  as  to 
qualifications  for  a  Job.  Farley  showed  keen 
interest  in  knowing  whether  the  favor  seeker 
w^  •BC — meaning  not  the  calendar  but  a 
Supporter  of  FDR  "Before  Chicago"  where  he 
was  nominated. 

Anybody  who  might  have  doubted  Parley's 
political  ability  had  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced by  his  management  of  the  Roose- 
velt's 1936  reelection  campaign  which  he  won 
by  carrying  every  state  except  the  then  tra- 
ditionally Republican  states  of  Maine  and 
Vermont. 

Rooney  pointed  out  Farley  remembers 
1928  when  Democrat  Alfred  E.  Smith  was 
defeated  badly  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  an  elec- 
tion which  saw  several  of  the  then  "Solid 
South"  states  go  into  the  Republican  instead 
of  Democrat  column.  The  political  wiseacres 
expressed  the  belief  the  Democrats  would  be 
out  of  power  for  25  years. 

Recalled — But  Parley  also  recalled  the 
Democrats  botinced  back  In  1932  and  it  was 
they,  not  the  Republicans,  who  held  the 
White  House  for  20  years. 

As  to  the  leadership.  Farley  had  kind 
words  for  both  Hubert  Humphrey  and  U.S. 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine. 

He  observed  the  election  was  close,  that 
the  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  camps  delayed 
too  late  in  aiming  the  ticket  and  that  Hum- 
phrey would  have  won  if  the  c&mpalgn  had 
gone  another  week. 

He  said  Muskie  made  an  "extremely  good 
Impression,  is  knowledgeable  and  a  good  pub- 
lic speaker  who  never  makes  extravagant 
statements." 


DISENGAGEMENT      FROM     SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  nrst 
order  of  business  facing  our  Nation  is 
the  task  of  fiolly  disengaging  American 
troops  from  their  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  For  over  5  years,  at 
the  cost  of  over  50,000  American  lives. 
350.000  casualties,  over  $100  billion  in 
desperately  needed  resources,  and  a  badly 
deteriorating  social  and  economic  fabric 
at  home,  our  Nation  has  provided  a  pow- 
erful military  shield  to  protect  the  South 
Vietnamese  while  they  developed  their 
own  military  and  political  capacities. 
Regardless  of  whether  one  agrees  with 
this  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  Nation  has  given  more  than  its  share. 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  help  to  end  this  war  which  too 
long  has  been  draining  our  blood  and 
our  treasure.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
which  it  can  no  longer  neglect. 


The  Church-Cooper  and  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  amendments  represent  the  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  Congress  to  live 
up  to  its  paramount  responsibilities  over 
the  great  issue  of  war  and  peace.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  both  of  these  measures,  I 
urge  Senators  to  move  forward  with  their 
adoption. 

However,  our  efforts  to  disengage  from 
Southeast  Asia  now  must  not  obscure  our 
vision  of  the  role  our  Nation  Is  to  play 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  In  brief,  we 
must  begin  to  design  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy  which  will  avoid  the  costly  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  which  is  based  upon 
the  firm  realities  of  the  1970's. 

Last  month  I  discussed  in  detail  the 
principles  which  I  believe  should  make 
up  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  1970's 
before  an  assembly  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students  at  the  Baltimore 
campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

A  New  Conservative  Foreign  Policy  for  the 

•70's" 

(Address  by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs  at 
University  of  Maryland.  Baltimore  Campus, 
April  27.  1970) 

The  overriding  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
military  policies  today  Is  American  security; 
a  world  in  which  we  can  conduct  our  affairs 
free  from  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  or  in- 
terference. Indeed,  this  has  been  the  purpose 
of  our  international  policies  since  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  from  Eng- 
land 194  years  ago. 

However,  while  the  objective  remains  the 
same,  the  policies  for  preserving  our  security 
must  continually  change  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly shifting  realities  of  International 
politics.  Policies  that  succeeded  yesterday  are 
not  necessarily  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
today. 

An  effective  foreign  policy  requires  con- 
stant reexamination  and  revision.  Like  life 
forms,  nations  must  adapt  to  a  changing  en- 
vironment or  perish. 

I  raise  this  point  with  you  tonight  because 
our  present  foreign  and  military  policies  are 
falling  dangerously  out  of  date. 

Our  view  of  the  world  and  the  military 
establishment  we  have  built  on  that  view  are 
post-world  War  II  vintage.  The  international 
threats  and  opportunities  that  currently 
confront  us  are  dramatically  different  from 
those  that  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Gone  is  the  global  power  vacuum  created 
by  the  destruction  of  Europe  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  colonial  empires  of  Asia 
and  Africa  which  the  Soviets  threatened  to 
fill  in  1946.  Gone  Is  the  monolithic  Commu- 
nist movement  directed  by  Stalin  from  Mos- 
cow which  served  as  a  cover  for  Soviet  ex- 
pansionist ambitions  after  the  war. 

In  their  place  today  we  find  a  renascent 
Europe,  with  the  wealth  and  manpower  to 
provide  for  its  own  non-nuclear  defense 
needs;  a  restored  Japan  with  the  economic 
strength  to  become  the  paramount  power  In 
Asia;  newly  emerged  nations  in  Africa  and 
Asia  determined  to  manage  their  internal  af- 
fairs free  from  the  domination  of  the  great 
powers;  and  a  divided  Communist  move- 
ment, with  each  nation  and  party  striving 
to  pursue  its  own  interests  based  on  its  own 
nationalistic  desires. 

No  longer  are  the  costly  interventionist 
foreign  and  military  policies  formulated  in 
the  late  forties  necessary  to  preserve  U.S. 
security  in  the  seventies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  continuation  of  these  i>ollcies  represents 


a  growing  menace  to  America's  security  in  a 
nuclear  age. 

Past  is  the  time  when  we  need  to  play  both 
Santa  Claus  and  policeman  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Increasingly,  our  allies  around  the 
globe  boast  the  economic  capacity  and  mUl- 
tary  manpower  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense. 

Given  our  growing  inventory  of  pressing 
domestic  problems — a  deteriorating  environ- 
ment, decaying  cities,  a  rising  crime  rate,  the 
lingering  of  poverty  amid  affluence — we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  staggering  cost  of  our 
present  foreign  and  military  programs.  Esti- 
mates put  the  price  tag  on  current  U.S.  over- 
seas commitments  at  between  843  and  850 
billion  a  year — more  than  the  entire  federal 
budget  for  1960. 

Today,  the  American  taxpayer  supports  1.2 
million  U.S.  military  personnel  stationed 
abroad  on  2.270  overseas  bases  in  33  foreign 
countries.  In  addition,  we  are  footing  the  bill 
for  26,000  U.S.  civilians  and  350,000  U.S.  de- 
pendents stationed  abroad. 

What  is  worse,  we  are  currently  under- 
writing with  U.S.  tax  dollars  more  than  a 
quarter-of-a-mlUlon  foreign  nationals  In  de- 
fense Jobs  overseas  while  unemployment 
grows  in  this  country  and  military  bases  are 
being  closed  in  Maryland. 

Such  a  policy  is  scandalous. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  cost  story.  Since  1945. 
U.S.  economic  and  military  foreign  aid  has 
totaled  more  than  8135  billion. 

Our  economic  assistance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  help  rebuild 
Europe  after  the  war  and  our  Pood  for  Peace 
programs,  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

Most  of  the  895  billion  in  economic  aid  we 
have  paid  out  over  the  past  25  years  has  gone 
for  everything  except  that  for  which  it  was 
intended:  real  economic  development  for  the 
peoples  of  the  developing  nations. 

Much  of  our  economic  assistance  has  dis- 
appeared into  the  pockets  of  corrupt  ruling 
elites  in  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Other  bil- 
lions have  been  quietly  syphoned  off  for  non- 
economic  purposes.  The  entire  military 
budget  of  Laos  throughout  the  I950's  was 
financed  out  of  funds  earmarked  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

More  tragic  still  is  the  story  of  the  839 
billion  in  military  foreign  assistance  we  have 
dispensed.  Rather  than  deterring  armed  con- 
flicts, tills  assistance  has  tended  to  create 
them.  In  the  wars  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan and  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  for  ex- 
ample, the  U.S.  trained  and  armed  both  sides. 

The  time  has  come  for  change. 

Today's  realities  dictate  a  return  to  a 
more  traditional  and  conservative  U.S.  for- 
eign and  military  poUcy.  Neither  isolation- 
ist nor  Interventionist,  this  new  conserva- 
tive emphasis  must  combine  a  major  re- 
trenchment of  U.S.  foreign  commitments 
with  a  massive  reduction  in  the  number  of 
U.S.   military   personnel  stationed  abroad. 

Reshaping  our  foreign  and  military  poli- 
cies along  more  prudent,  conservative  lines 
will  not  be  easy.  Abandoning  old  slogans  for 
now  realities  never  is. 

But  I  believe  we  must  begin  now.  The  fol- 
lowing six  points  represent  a  suggested  start- 
ing point. 

First,  Congress  must  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive reassessment  of  all  U.S.  commit- 
ments and  treaty  obligations  to  determine 
which  remain  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  American  security.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  a  review  of  this  scope  has  never 
been  attempted. 

Second,  we  should  begin  withdrawing  all 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
stationed  abroad  who  are  not  needed  for  im- 
mediate defense  or  deterrence  purposes. 
There  is  broad  agreement  among  defense  ex- 
I>erts  that  many  of  our  troops  In  Asia  and 
Europe  could  be  pulled  out  this  year  without 
significantly  diminishing  our  security  or  that 
of  our  allies. 
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Third,  we  must  begin  negotiating  firm 
timetables  with  our  treaty  partners  for  the 
replacement  of  U.S.  troops  abroad  with  In- 
digenous forces.  Our  ultimate  objective  must 
be  the  return  to  U.S.  soil  of  all  American 
ground  forces  currently  scattered  around  the 
globe. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  abandon- 
ing our  allies  and  returning  to  a  Portress 
America  posture.  Our  Navy  and  Air  Force 
must  be  kept  strong  and  prepared.  We  must 
continue  to  provide  nations  threatened  by 
external  aggression  with  a  nuclear  shield 
and  with  military  and  economic  assistance 
when  necessary.  But  the  day  is  past  when 
American  boys  can  be  called  on  to  die  in 
foreign  conflicts  that  do  not  directly  threaten 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  This  point 
must  be  made  absolutely  clear. 

Fourth,  we  must  insist  that  the  Admin- 
istration develop  a  plan  for  liquidating  our 
most  costly  foreign  involvement  today — the 
war  m  Vietnam. 

Vletnamizatlon  Is  a  program  for  de-escalat- 
Ing  U.S.  participation  in  that  spreading 
Southeastern  Asian  conflict.  But  it  Is  not 
a  policy  for  total  U.S.  military  extrication 
from  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  made  it 
clear  in  testimony  before  the  Congress  that 
the  Administration  contemplates  keeping 
100,000  to  200,000  American  military  person- 
nel in  Vietnam  indefinitely  in  advisory  and 
support  capacities.  For  all  we  know.  1980  will 
find  200,000  U.S.  troops  at  a  cost  of  815  bil- 
lion a  year  and  continuing  American  cas- 
ualties still  stationed  In  and  around  Saigon. 
This  is  a  costly  and  unacceptable  foreign 
policy. 

In  1968,  the  American  people  voted  to  end 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It 
is  long  past  due  for  this  Administration  to 
tell  us  how  they  Intend  to  do  It. 

Fifth,  Congress  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
our  economic  and  military  foreign  assistance 
programs.  Billions  are  currently  being 
wasted  In  foreign  aid  which  serve  neither 
our  Interests  nor  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
in  the  recipient  nations. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  the  United  Nations 
must  be  given  the  resources  and  power  to 
settle  international  conflicts.  If  a  global  po- 
liceman Is  needed,  the  U.N.  should  fill  the 
role,  not  the  U.S. 

The  creation  of  a  strong  U.S.  peacekeep- 
ing force  would  be  a  prudent  Investment  of 
American  pennies  to  prevent  the  wasting  of 
American  dollars. 

A  great  statesman  once  wrote  that.  "The 
man  or  nation  that  makes  the  greatest  mis- 
take is  one  that  hesitates  to  attempt  changes 
for  fear  of  making  a  mistake." 

The  hard  facts  of  the  world  of  the  "70's" 
all  point  to  the  need  for  change.  Establishing 
a  new  conservative  foreign  policy  in  this 
country  for  the  coming  decade  Is  impera- 
tive. 

U.S.  national  security  and  world  peace  de- 
pend upon  such  a  policy. 

Our  pressing  domestic  needs  demand  such 
a  policy. 

And  the  hardpressed  American  taxpayer 
deserves  such  a  policy. 


PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO  ATTACK 
ENEMY  SANCTUARIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portant thing  to  remember  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  attack  the 
enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  is  that 
the  risk  entered  into  there  may  weU  pay 
off  In  terms  of  shortening  the  war  in 
Vietnam  itself  and  permitting  a  speed- 
up of  American  withdrawals.  That  aspect 
of  the  Cambodian  decision  is,  of  course, 
played  down,  overlooked  even,  by  those 
critics  who  can  find  no  good  whatsoever 
in  any  of  the  President's  decisions. 


A  gamble  It  was,  and  a  gamble  it  re- 
mains. But  the  odds  are  good,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  move  to  thwart  the  North 
Vietnamese  army's  ability  to  resupply 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  out  of  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  will  lead  to  a  shortening  of 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  a  column  which  appeared  last  week, 
Joseph  Alsop  detailed  some  facts  which 
make  this  apparent,  listing  the  massive 
supplies  of  arms  captured  or  destroyed. 
Unless  Hanoi  can  perform  miracles  of  re- 
supply,  he  observed,  the  war  in  the  lower 
half  of  Vietnam  should  now  begin  to 
wither  away  by  stages.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  4, 

1970] 

Nixon's  Gamble  in  Cambodia  Shows 

Tremendous  Promise 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

First,  some  facts: 

Item:  The  South  Vietnamese  and  V3. 
troops  In  Cambodia  have  taken  above  10.000 
individual  and  crew-served  weapons — or 
about  two  years  of  resupply  for  all  the  101 
enemy  battalions  In  the  southern  half  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Item:  They  have  also  taken  above  11.5 
million  rounds  of  rifle  and  macliine-gun  am- 
munition— or  about  a  year  and  a  half's  sup- 
ply for  all  these  enemy  battalions  In  III  and 
IV  Corps. 

Item:  Of  rocket,  mortar  and  recollless  rifle 
rounds,  they  have  taken  well  above  50.000 — 
or  enough  for  about  6,000  of  the  little  attacks 
by  fire  which  are  customarily  reported  as 
great  enemy  "offensives"  when  they  are 
bunched  together  In  a  "high  point."  By  the 
standards  of  the  high  points  of  the  last  six 
months,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  there- 
fore lost  the  essential  ingredients  for  over 
eight  years  of  these  pseudo-offensives. 

Item:  Some  7.000  enemy  troops  have  also 
been  killed,  and  1,731  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner, against  negUgible  U.S.  losses  and  quite 
small  South  Vietnamese  losses.  In  numbers, 
the  enemy  losses  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  three  North  Vietnamese 
divisions  Hanoi  had  stationed  In  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

To  these  remarkable  totals,  far  more  could 
be  added.  But  there  Is  enough  here,  first 
of  all.  to  prove  that  President  Nixon's  cou- 
rageous gamble  in  Cambodia  is  currently  be- 
ing as  grossly  misrepresented  as  the  enemy's 
desperate  offensive  at  Tet.  In  1968.  One  case 
Is  in  fact  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Tet  was  Initially  portrayed  as  gigantic  dis- 
aster for  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
In  the  outcome.  It  proved  to  be  a  gigantic  dis- 
aster for  Hanoi.  As  to  the  Cambodian  gam- 
ble, although  the  final  outcome  must  be 
awaited.  It  Is  currently  being  portrayed  as 
a  sad  failure.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
to  date,  it  promises  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  U.S.  arms  since  the  Inchon  landing 
In  Korea. 

The  same  disaster-mongers  who  misrep- 
resented Tet  and  are  now  misrepresenting 
Cambodia,  used  to  have  an  easy  way  of  spend- 
ing a  dull  day.  On  such  days,  they  would  de- 
scribe the  cowardice  and  Incompetence  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  25th  Division. 

In  the  present  offensive,  this  was  the  pwlnt 
division,  and  its  officers  and  men  havt  fought 
with  consplclous  courage  and  efficiency.  But 
so  far  as  one  knows,  none  of  the  disaster- 
mongers  has  made  a  public  apology  to  the 
ARVN  25th.  or  Indeed  to  any  of  the  other 
South  Vietnamese  troops  who  have  been 
doing  equally  well.  Yet  the  general  excel- 
lence of  ARVN's  performance  in  Cambodia 


again  ought  to  be  news  by  any  standard, 
especially  In  view  of  the  President's  Vlet- 
namizatlon program. 

There  are  some  pretty  ugly  things  one  is 
tempted  to  say  about  all  this.  But  it  Is  per- 
haps better  to  examine  the  reasons  the  Cam- 
bodian gamble  now  has  such  tremendous 
promise. 

It  will  no  doubt  come  as  news  to  many 
senators,  but  the  fact  Is  that  even  the  ene- 
my's troops  really  cannot  go  on  fighting 
without  guns  and  ammunition.  In  Cambo- 
dia, we  have  now  scooped  up  all  the  guns 
and  ammunition  and  many  other  things 
that  were  destined  to  nourish  the  enemy's 
war  in  III  and  IV  Corps  for  much  more  than 
a  ytar. 

Unless  Hanoi  can  perform  miracles  of  re- 
supply, therefore,  the  war  in  the  lower  half 
of  South  Vietnam  should  now  begin  to 
wither  away  by  stages.  Genuine  miracles 
will  be  needed  to  avert  this  result,  more- 
over, because  there  is  no  doubt,  any  longer, 
that  virtually  all  the  supply  for  HI  and  IV 
Corps  has  been  coming  by  sea.  through  the 
Cambodian  ports,  for  a  very  long  time. 

This  U  proved  by  the  labels  In  the  caches 
in  the  sanctuaries;  and  this  lends  enormous 
significance  to  another  crucial  fact.  The 
President's  gamble  has  decisively  closed  the 
Cambodian  ports  to  the  enemy,  and  It  can 
be  flatly  predicted  they  will  be  kept  closed, 
no  matt^  what  happens. 

No  Increase  of  effort  on  the  Laos  trails 
can  possibly  compensate  the  enemy  for  the 
loss  of  Sihanouk vlUe.  This  loss.  In  fact, 
should  be  even  more  upsetting  to  the  Hanoi 
war-planners  than  their  loss  of  far  more 
than  a  year's  supply  for  their  units  In  III 
and  rv  Corps. 

The  Nortl'  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambo- 
dia, finally,  have  been  giving  every  sign  of 
desperate  disorganization,  to  the  point  of  re- 
peated disobedience  of  the  anguished  orders 
of  the  high  command.  Despite  further  mis- 
repreeentatlon  on  this  head,  moreover,  there 
Is  no  shadow  of  a  present  threat  to  Phnom 
Penh, 

But  the  future  of  the  Lon  Nol  government 
at  Phnom  Penh  remains  the  uncertain  fac- 
tor. This  Is  what  makes  it  needful  to  wait 
and  see  whether  the  Cambodian  gamble  will 
finally  fulfill  all  of  Its  present  promise. 


TESTING  CHILDREN  IN  AN  ALIEN 
LANGUAGE:  A  CASE  FOR  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCAITON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  New  Repub- 
lic for  May  30,  1970,  contains  an  article 
by  Mary  Ellen  Leary  entitled  "Mentally 
Retarded?"  which  describes  how  Mexi- 
can-American children  have  been  as- 
signed to  classes  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded when  their  only  problem  is  that 
the  I.Q.  tests  given  by  the  schools  are  in 
English  instead  of  Spanish.  The  article 
points  out  that  of  California's  65,000 
mentaUy  retarded  schoolchildren.  28.34 
percent  are  children  with  Spanish  sur- 
names smd  25.50  percent  are  black  chil- 
dren. This  situation  is  not  confined  solely 
to  California.  As  the  author  states,  mi- 
nority children  have  been  subjected  to 
similar  injustices  in  Texas,  Colorado,  and 
New  York. 

The  genesis  of  the  problem  is  that  for 
many  years  school  officials  and  educators 
assumed  that  if  a  child  had  difficulty 
with  English,  the  child  was  a  slow 
learner.  What  they  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  was  that  such  children 
rarelv  hear  the  English  language  spoken 
at  home  and  therefore  have  no  exposure 
to  it  until  they  enter  public  school.  A 
similar  problem  exists  with  many  black 
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children.  Because  of  the  patterns  of  seg- 
regation that  have  existed  in  our  major 
cities  for  years,  the  blacks  have  developed 
a  language  of  their  own.  These  children, 
like  the  Mexican-Americans,  also  en- 
counter difficulty  in  understanding  regu- 
lar English  when  they  enter  public 
school. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  our  children's  edu- 
cation to  face  the  fact  that  difBculty  with 
English  is  not  evidence  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  that  we  must  stop  con- 
demning these  ■children  to  lives  devoid 
of  opportunity.  To  correct  these  injus- 
tices it  is  imperative  that  we  expand  and 
improve  our  program  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation training. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHiLoaEK  Who  Awe  Tested  in  ak  Auek 
Lakccaoe  Mentally  Rxtaroed? 

(By  Mary  Ellen   Leary) 

When  eight -year -old  Diana  was  brought 
by  her  mother  Ixst  fall  In  Soledad.  California, 
to  take  a  school  test,  she  may  not  have  no- 
ticed that  the  date  was  odd,  a  Saturday,  and 
the  environment,  a  lawyer's  office,  unlike  the 
customary  blackboard  and  desk  setting. 
What  she  did  notice  with  Joy  was  that  the 
man  who  administered  the  test,  unlike  any 
teacher  she  had  previously  encountered, 
spoke  to  her  in  the  language  she  knew  from 
home,  the  only  language  that  she  knew, 
Spanish. 

Consequently,  when  Victor  Ramirez,  a 
school  psychologist,  asked  questions  of 
Diana  and  eight  other  youngsters  from  her 
class  that  weekend,  they  answered  with  a 
precision  and  alacrity  far  different  from  their 
usual  classroom  response.  Diana  had  scored 
only  30  In  the  Stanford-Blnet  Intelligence 
Test  at  school,  given  In  English.  In  the  Span- 
ish translated  IQ  test  she  scored  49  points 
higher.  Of  the  nine  children  retested  iq 
Spanish,  all  but  one  roee  above  the  cut-off 
score  used  by  California  School  districts  to 
cull  children  out  of  mainstream  education 
Into  the  special  category  "educable  mentally 
retarded  '  All  had  been  classlQed  "men- 
tally retarded"  In  school -administered  tests. 

Many  pwychlatrlsts.  psychologists  and  edu- 
cators agree  with  Dr.  Allen  Cavln  of  Be- 
havior Research  Laboratory.  Palto  Alto,  that 
"we  have  made  our  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded  dumping  grounds  for  problem  chil- 
dren." Thanks  to  a  sequence  of  recent  events 
In  California,  of  which  the  lawsuit  Diana— 
et  al.  vt.  State  Board  of  Education  was  one, 
this  shocking  misplacement  has  been  ex- 
posed. 

The  flrst  racial  analysis  of  California's  65,- 
000  mentally  retarded  school  children  dis- 
closed In  January  that  2  14  percent  of  all  the 
Spanish -sumamed  children,  and  an  even 
higher  proportion,  3.26  percent,  of  all  the 
Negro  children  have  been  ftuinelled  into 
classes  for  the  educable  mentaly  retarded, 
while  only  .71  percent  of  all  the  white  chil- 
dren are  so  classified.  To  put  the  findings 
another  way.  pupils  with  Spanish  surnames 
constitute  15.22  percent  of  the  general 
school  population  In  California  but  represent 
28.34  percent  of  the  enrollment  In  classes  for 
educable  mental  retardation.  Black  children 
are  8  85  percent  of  total  public  school  en- 
rollment In  CaUfomla  but  25.5  percent  of 
the  enrollment  in  classes  for  the  educable 
mentally  retarded. 

To  grasp  the  Injustice  of  these  figures  as 
an  index  of  Innate  mental  incapacity,  note 
that  the  state's  own  study  points  out  that  the 


overall  Incidence  of  menal  retardation  In 
the  US  for  any  segment  of  the  population 
never  exceeds  two  percent,  and  any  claim 
In  excess  "is  spurious."  At  the  lower  level  of 
mental  retardation,  among  those  children 
deemed  only  "trainable"  not  "educable,"  all 
races  have  very  nearly  the  same  propwrtion — 
about  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  one  percent. 
How,  then,  cuuld  there  be  such  difference  by 
race  in  the  "educable  mentaly  retarded" 
category?  The  answer,  of  course,  lies  not  In 
the  children  but  in  the  system. 

California  school  authorities  did  not  Ini- 
tiate this  study,  they  were  pressured  Into 
it  by  clamorous  Spanish-speaking  ptirents. 
Tlieir  anger,  given  effective  force  by  the 
Mexican-American  Political  Association, 
finally  stirred  the  State  Board  of  Education 
last  February  to  order  every  one  of  the  state's 
1300  school  districts  to  undertake  a  re- 
examination of  all  children  in  the  "mental 
retardation"  categories.  Individual  Intel- 
ligence tests  are  to  be  given  both  In  English 
"and  In  the  primary  language  used  in  his 
home."  "Any  assessment  of  the  child's  In- 
tellectual functioning  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  spoken  language  most  familiar  to  the 
child." 

A  complete  report  on  the  results  Is  due  by 
August  31.  Children  discovered  to  be  Im- 
properly classified  will,  by  the  start  of  next 
fall's  school  year,  be  moved  Into  regular 
classes  for  general  education.  A  series  of  bills 
Is  before  the  legislature  Intended  to  support 
this  transition  with  supplementary  teach- 
ing, extra  guidance  and  special  classes  as 
needed,  permitting  the  $550  a  year  extra 
"mental  retardation"  state  support  to  ac- 
company this  child  two  years,  until  he  is 
capable  of  everyday  classwork.  If  approved 
by  the  legislature,  this  should  make  the 
shift  tolerable  in  most  school  districts.  No 
one  pretends  children  illiterate  In  the  class- 
room language  are  not  a  problem.  The  horror 
lies  in  how  that  problem  has  been  met  In 
the  past. 

The  retesting  and  reevaluatlon  now  also 
has  the  extra  force  of  a  Judicial  decree.  An 
agreement  was  reached  on  Feb.  5  to  settle  the 
lawsuit  on  behalf  of  Diana  and  "some  22.000 
Mexican-American  students  trapped  In 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  because 
they  were  given  allegedly  culturally  unfair 
IQ  tests  In  English  Instead  of  Spanish." 
Signed  by  US  DUtrlct  Judge  Robert  P.  Peck- 
ham,  the  order  mandates  a  study  of  home 
environment,  conferences  with  parents,  use 
of  nonverbal  as  well  as  verbal  tests  and  place- 
ment decision  by  a  broad  school  committee, 
not  a  single  test-admlnlstrator.  It  orders  an- 
nual retesting  of  all  children  termed  mental- 
ly retarded  and  it  opens  the  way  for  con- 
tinuing consultation  between  psychologists 
and  teachers  concerning  any  child  with  spe- 
cial learning  problems. 

It  was  pathetic  to  learn,  through  court  affi- 
davits, that  many  of  .Olana's  associates  were 
habitually  taunted  in  the  playground  by 
children  whose  IQ  (in  the  subsequent  re- 
testing) was  on  ft  par  with  their  own.  (One 
of  them  bore  the  nickname  "Mentally  111 
Manuel.")  They  were  shunned  by  children 
whose  parents  admonished  against  associa- 
tion with  "dumb"  or  "crazy"  kids.  One  child 
In  this  plaintiff  group,  Arthur,  had  been 
plodding  over  a  second-grade  arithmetic 
textbook  when  the  case  was  Initiated.  One 
month  later  he  was  successfully  studying 
fifth  grade  arithmetic.  The  Soledad  school 
district,  once  haled  into  court  over  the  prob- 
lem, took  a  constructive  approach  and 
brought  the  youngsters  back  to  "normal" 
classrooms,  hiring  Spanish -speaking  teach- 
ers as  supplementary  aides. 

Texans  know  minority  children  are  over- 
represented  in  their  mental  retardation 
classes,  and  in  San  Antonio  the  Mexican- 
American  Legal  Defense  Fund  has  been  at 
work  correcting  it.  Shocking  disproportions 
of  Spanish-speaking  have  also  been  found 
In  Colorado.  In  Massachusetts  an  effort  has 


been  made  to  get  fairer  testing  of  minorities. 
In  New  York  Puerto  Rlcan  families  forced 
the  issue  nearly  four  years  ago;  there,  one 
usable  IQ  test  has  been  translated  into  Span- 
ish, the  Wise.  Wechsler  IntelUgence  Scale 
for  Children.  School  districts  in  California 
are  turning  to  It  now,  although  a  crash  pro- 
gram is  on  "norming"  it  for  Mexican-Amer- 
ican children,  rather  than  Puerto  Rlcan. 
Translating  and  determining  normative 
standards  of  existing  tests  Is  underway  in  Los 
Angeles  through  the  Mexican-American 
Educational  Project,  funded  by  the  federal 
government  within  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  An  additional  $100,000  is  being 
sought  from  the  state  this  year  to  develop 
fresh  tests  and  to  make  cultural  adaptations 
and  translations  for  the  Chinese-speaking, 
the  Indians.  Filipinos  and  others.  It's  a  stag- 
gering Job. 

But  if  bilingual  tests  are  In  short  supply, 
bilingual  psychologists  are  even  scarcer. 
California  has  more  psychologists  in  Its 
schools  than  any  other  state.  But  most  speak 
only  English.  The  new  regulations  p)ermlt 
use  of  an  interpreter. 

It  is  interesting  that  In  this  one  facet  of 
school  discrimination,  Mexican-American 
anger  erupted  earlier  and  made  Itself  felt 
more  effectively  than  the  Indignation  of 
blacks.  Statistics  show  more  black  children 
are  being  "dumped"  into  mental  retard  clas- 
sification than  Spanish-speaking,  yet  few 
black  mothers  joined  the  Chlcano  protests. 
The  Negro  need  for  rescue  has,  however, 
lately  captured  the  Interest  of  a  group  of 
black  psychologists. 

School  psychologists  in  California  are 
elated  over  the  turn  of  events.  But  there  is 
no  escaping  a  sense  that  they,  not  the  dis- 
mayed. Illiterate  Chlcano  parents,  should 
have  been  the  ones  to  ring  the  alarm  over 
the  enormous  damage  being  done  these 
children.  "We  weren't  that  free,"  Is  the  de- 
fense raised  by  Hal  Simpson,  chairman  of 
the  professional  standards  committee  of  the 
California  Association  of  School  Psycholo- 
gists and  Psychometrlsts.  School  regulations 
limited  options  for  helping  non-E:ngllsh 
speaking  children,  he  says.  Testers  may  have 
been  quite  aware  the  child's  impediment 
was  language,  not  innate  incapacity,  but  If 
the  child  fell  below  a  given  range  on  IQ  tests 
and  did  not  advance  in  the  classroom  he  was 
automatically  eligible  for  "special  educa- 
tion." In  most  cases  this  meant  only  the  pro- 
gram for  the  mentaUy  retarded. 

It  Is  a  wry  twist  that  California  schools  had 
the  capacity  to  expand  these  classes  because 
a  few  years  ago  some  sensitive  legislators 
concerned  themselves  about  the  need  for 
those  genuinely  retarded.  Funds  they  made 
available — >550  a  year  per  child  beyond  nor- 
mal state  support — became  an  incentive  to 
school  districts  to  turn  in  that  direction 
with  problem  children.  "We  felt  minority 
children  who  couldn't  follow  classwork  at 
least  had  a  chance  for  individual  attention 
In  classes  of  limited  size,"  explains  Mr.  Simp- 
son. However,  attorneys  for  Diana  et  al. 
found  it  "difficult  to  understand  how  'pro- 
fessionals' could  tolerate  this  misuse  of  IQ 
testing  or  how  an  association  of  psychol- 
ogists could  Justify  continuing  to  permit  Its 
members  to  test  unfairly  In  a  language  a 
child  Is  unable  to  speak,  especially  knowing 
the  school  will  rely  on  the  result  to  Im- 
prison that  child  m  classes  that  do  only 
what  eleven-year-old  Maria  called  'baby 
stuff." " 


STANDING  UP  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
by  Michael  Keman  in  the  May  14,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  describes 
one  man's  courage  and  conviction,  and 
reminds  us  of  how  important  it  is  to 
demonstrate  these  human  qualities. 

I  refer  to  John  M.  White,  a  Commerce 
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Department  employee  who  has  chosen  to 
stand  up  for  peace,  because  in  his  words: 
You  have  to  start  somewhere. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Keman's  article,  which  describes  Mr. 
White's  reasons  for  his  stand,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standing  Up  for  Peace 

(By  Michael  Keman) 

"people  come  bt  and  tell  me  this  isn't  the 

biggest  issue,  and  i  tell  them  thet  abe 

RIGHT.    Btrr    it's    the    ISSUE    FOB    NOW,    TOU 
HAVE   TO    START     SOMEWHERE" 

A  44-year-old  GS-14  stood  In  front  of  the 
14th  Street  entrance  of  the  Commerce  De- 
piartment  yesterday,  wearing  a  lightweight 
gray  business  suit,  his  attache  case  at  his 
feet.  He  came  at  8:30  a.m.  and  would  go 
home  at  5  p.m.,  just  as  he  had  done  Monday. 
He  went  inside  only  when  It  rained.  He  ate 
no  lunch.  He  planned  to  be  there.  Just  stand- 
ing, today  and  tomorrow  and  the  next  day 
and  maybe  some  more  days  after  that. 

The  large  placard  on  his  front  said,  "An- 
other Fed  for  Peace  Now."  On  his  back  a 
smaller  card  Identified  him  as  a  Commerce 
Department  employee. 

John  M.  White  Is  a  career  government  offi- 
cial. He  Is  former  deputy  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  In  Thailand.  He  lives  comfor- 
tably In  the  Chevy  Chase  section  of  Wash- 
ington. He  has  a  master's  degree  and  a  salary 
of  $21,081.  He  and  his  wife  are  Catholics,  with 
a  son  In  college  and  a  son  and  daughter  at 
home. 

Last  Saturday,  he  wen'.,  to  the  rally  at  the 
Elliptse  carrying  a  fiag  (green  and  white,  with 
a  peace  sjTnbol  instead  of  stars)  that  he  had 
sewed  himself.  Before  that,  he  had  marched 
In  the  November  moratorium  and  had  ob- 
served the  peace  fast.  But  it  took  Cambodia. 
Kent  State,  and  the  weekend  rally  to  bring 
him  out  of  his  office  and  onto  the  sidewalk. 
At  first,  White  was  unable  to  get  three 
weeks  of  annual  leave  to  protest,  but  after  a 
talk  Monday  with  Robert  A.  Podesta,  assist- 
ant secretary  for  economic  development,  he 
got  his  paid  leave — and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  for  a  man  who  does 
his  thing. 

One  stipulation  was  that  he  leave  "Com- 
merce Department"  off  the  sign. 

When  he  spoke,  his  soft  voice  barely  could 
be  heard  over  the  roar  of  traffic. 

"I  was  frustrated  in  the  other  efforts.  I 
felt  this  really  was  a  call  for  action  to  sup- 
port the  students.  Suddenly  It  seemed  as  If 
token  things  were  no  good.  The  President 
appears  to  be  listening  but  not  understand- 
liig.  He  doesn't  seem  to  understand  that  he 
has  been  given  a  mandate  for  a  new  kind 
of  leadership  toward  International  brother- 
hood." 

In  the  early  1960s.  White  had  written 
Robert  Kennedy,  urging  that  he  recognize 
that  American  military  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  a  mistake,  but  there  was 
no  answer.  At  the  time  he  was  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in 
Bangkok,  having  Just  finished  a  two-year  tour 
of  duty  In  Laos.  It  had  been  a  tough  stint, 
for  Laos  exploded  in  a  coup  six  months  after 
his  arrival.  Mortar  shells  landed  on  his  hotise, 
which  was  next  door  to  the  commander  of 
the  administration  forces.  The  family  was 
evacuated,  but  White  served  out  the  term. 

In  1962,  he  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  and 
spent  five  more  years  in  Thailand,  three  of 
them  as  deputy  director.  In  1967  he  returned 
to  Washington,  where  he  now  Is  a  program 
officer  on  the  American  Indian  desk  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

"My  years  In  Asia  convinced  me  there  need 
not  be  a  bloodbath  If  the  war  Is  terminated 
In   an   urgent   manner.   The  United   States 


should  protect  the  Integrity  and  aspirations 
of  these  peoples,  but  we  seem  to  have  a 
short-run  policy.  I've  seen  It  In  Laos,  frag- 
menting groups,  setting  one  faction  against 
another  for  our  narrow  ends  of  security,  for 
our  Immediate  goals." 

A  native  of  New  England,  White  was  raised 
In  a  pleasant,  genteel  upper-middle  milieu, 
the  son  of  a  teacher  at  Portsmouth  Priory, 
a  Catholic  boys'  boarding  school,  which  he 
attended.  His  mother  was  from  a  well-to-do 
New  York  family. 

At  the  age  of  16,  John  White  calmly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  quitting  the  Prtory. 

He  liked  farming  better.  So  he  became  a 
farmer.  It  was  an  act  of  preference,  not  of 
rebellion. 

Until  he  was  27,  he  worked  on  farms  In 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
for  wages  of  $20  a  month  and  up.  When  he 
finally  entered  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, his  parents  were  dead  and  the  Income 
gone,  so  he  worked  his  way  through  to  a 
master's  in  agriculture.  But  long  before 
then,  after  his  war  service  (he  never  saw 
combat),  he  married  a  girl  he  met  while 
at  the  Portsmouth  Priory. 

Eleanor  White,  40,  works  at  Lord  &  Taylor 
in  women's  sportswear.  "I  think  It's  a  great 
thing,"  she  said.  "He  has  a  lot  of  guts.  I  told 
him  he  might  lose  his  Job,  but  he  Just  said, 
'So  what.'  I  called  our  son  In  college  (John, 
Jr.,  21,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  junior) 
and  told  him  about  It  and  he  approved.  He's 
against  the  war.  too." 

The  younger  son,  Robert,  18,  left  Wilson 
High  School  last  fall,  has  been  doing  some 
carpentry  since  and  has  taken  an  Interest 
in  cooking,  especially  baking  bread,  but  now 
he  has  his  eye  on  a  circus  school  in  Sara- 
sota. Fla. 

"I  wish  more  p)eople  were  doing  what  my 
father  is,"  he  said.  "I  was  going  to  apply  for 
conscientious  objector  but  I  never  filled  out 
the  forms.  I'll  probably  wait  It  out,  now. 
My  brother  and  I  both  feel  the  same  way, 
but  my  father  feels  It  the  most  strongly." 

There  is  also  a  daughter,  Michelle,  8. 

"The  students  understand.  Some  of  the 
Cabinet  members,  too.  I  just  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  realize  that  we  have  to  take  great 
risks  to  avoid  violence  rather  than  risks  to 
Increase  It.  You  can't  use  violence  to  seek 
peace." 

All  day  long,  John  White  stands  at  his  post 
while  his  colleagues  rush  past  In  their  navy 
blue  suits.  A  few  are  antagonistc.  Many 
smile,  but  most  don't  respond.  Now  and  then 
someone  flashes  a  shy  "V"  sign.  Prom  a  pas- 
ing  car  comes  a  shout:  Right  on!" 

During  Tuesday's  downpour,  he  took  shel- 
ter because  he  felt  it  would  be  needlessly 
melodramatic  for  him  to  stand  there  drip- 
ping. Somehow  that  didn't  seem  to  the  point, 
he  said  diffidently.  He  also  carries  s&lt  and 
water,  and  his  deeply  bronzed  face  gleams 
with  suntan  lotion. 

"I  hope  It  will  encourage  feds  to  do  posi- 
tive acts  for  peace.  Also.  I'm  concerned  with 
Brian  McDonneU  up  there  in  the  park,  dying 
peacfully  (on  a  fast)  to  protest  the  violent 
deaths  caused  by  the  war.  People  come  by 
and  tell  me  this  isn't  the  biggest  Issue,  and 
I  tell  them  they  are  right.  But  it's  the  Issue 
for  now.  Tou  have  to  start  somewhere." 


RETREAT    INTO   ISOLATIONISM 

Mr.  McGE]E.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
many  others  I  fear  that  the  United 
States  is  again  slipping  into  its  old  role 
of  world  isolation.  The  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  would,  in  effect,  rein- 
force this  view.  As  Senators  all  have 
reason  to  know,  I  view  this  development 
with  great  alarm,  believing  that  U.S.  in- 
volvement is  absolutely  essentitil  to  the 
balsuice  of  forces  in  this  world.  An  iso- 
lationist America  could  have  enormous 


significance,  and  impredic table  signifi- 
cance, on  the  entire  world,  as  Crosby 
Noyes  recently  pointed  out  in  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  His  views  are  views  that  I 
share. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
coliman  of  Thursday  last,  entitled  "Re- 
treat into  Isolationism  Holds  Perils  for 
World,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  21, 
1970] 

RETREAT  Into  Isolationism  Holds  Perils  fob 

WOBLD 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

I  have  written  that  we  are  witnessing  what 
could  turn  out  to  be  th«  greatest  revival  of 
classical  American  Isolationism  within  the 
last  half-century. 

It  Is,  however,  a  gross  understatement  of 
what  is  happening  In  the  United  States 
today. 

Classical  American  Isolationism  existed  In 
a  world  that  could  afford  it.  Our  Insularity 
during  the  early  years  of  this  Republic  and 
in  the  period  following  World  War  I  had  a 
relatively  marginal  effect  on  the  then-existing 
power  balances  of  the  world. 

Until  World  War  n,  the  major  centers  of 
power  were  In  Europe.  The  E^uropean  powers 
controlled  vast  areas  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
growing  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
was  a  factor  in  the  global  equation.  But  the 
Imperative  need  for  any  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  order  was  not  readily  evi- 
dent to  the  leaders  In  this  country  and 
abroEUl. 

True  enough,  American  Isolationism  con- 
tributed to  two  disastrous  world  wars.  There 
are  few  historians  who  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  If  American  power  had  been  committed 
l>efore  the  outbreak  of  either  conflict,  vast 
destruction  and  millions  of  lives  would  have 
been  saved.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  it  was 
not  committed.  And  most  people  In  the 
world,  including  most  Americans'  took  this 
to  be  one  of  the  accepted  facts  of  Interna- 
tional life. 

The  situation  today,  needless  to  say.  Is 
drastlcaUy  different. 

Today,  the  European  powers  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  have  wlthdravim  from  Asia  and 
Africa.  As  factors  in  the  world  balance  of 
power,  they  have  virtually  ceased  to  exist 
except  within  their  own  boundaries  The  only 
power  centers  that  count  In  the  global  equa- 
tion at  this  point  are  In  Moscow,  Peking  and 
Washington. 

Power  on  a  global  scale,  however.  Is  not 
acquired  automatically  as  a  result  of  size  or 
wealth.  It  Is  a  combination  of  resources  and 
political  will.  Japan,  by  many  standards,  is 
a  far  stronger  nation  than  China.  But  Jap>an 
does  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  defend  it- 
self today,  whUe  China,  in  the  absence  of 
American  power,  would  dominate  all  Asia. 

Nor  Is  effective  power  simply  a  matter  of 
weaponry.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
from  extending  Its  domination  into  any  area 
where  the  gain  seems  to  JusUfy  the  effort  and 
the  risk. 

This  then  is  the  situation  In  which  the 
revival  of  American  isolationism  Is  taking 
place.  One  of  the  three  global  powers  on 
which  the  stability  of  the  world  depends 
now  Is  proposing  to  throw  In  the  towel.  And 
the  proposal  Is  made,  heaven  help  us,  by 
men  who  profess  to  be  acting  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  own  people  and  humanity  as  a 
whole. 

It  Is  perhapM  the  supreme  Irony  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Whatever  else  It  has  been, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  recognized  In 
Peking  as  well  as  In  Moscow  as  a  test  at 
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the  American  will  In  the  world  arena.  The 
results  cannot  fall  to  have  Immense  conse- 
quences far  beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam 
Itself. 

As  things  stand  at  this  point,  we  are  well 
on  our  way  toward  winning  the  war  and 
flunking  the  test.  There  Is  at  least  a  fair 
possibility  that  South  Vietnam  will  survive 
as  a  free  nation  after  an  An^erlcan  with- 
drawal. But  this  will  make  precious  little 
difference  If.  In  the  meantime,  the  United 
Stales  loses  the  will  to  play  Its  part  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  be  quite  clear  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  this  country.  We  are  moving  to- 
ward Isolationism,  not  only  In  public  senti- 
ment but  as  a  matter  of  legislation.  We  are 
In  the  process  of  passing  laws  expressly  for- 
bidding ourselves  to  help  Cambodia  In  any 
way  to  defend  Itself  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. Others  In  preparation  would  In- 
sure the  complete  and  final  withdrawal  of 
American  power  from  the  Asian  continent 

We  could  with  Just  as  much  reason  pass 
other  laws  forbidding  the  use  of  American 
power  to  defend  Israel,  Japan  and  West  Ber- 
lin. Those  who  profess  to  see  no  Interrela- 
tion between  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  who  argue  that  we  have  no  Interests  In 
Asia  worth  defending  completely  miss  the 
point. 

It  Is  what  happens  In  this  country  that 
Is  Important.  A  retreat  by  the  United  States 
into  Isolationism  would  have  the  most  enor- 
mous significance  for  every  country  In  the 
world,  and  a  destabilizing  effect  on  the 
global  power  structure  whose  consequences 
are  Impossible  to  predict. 


McGEE  CREEK  LEVEE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  7. 
1970.  Mr.  Brice  Irving,  attorney  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  McGee  Creek  Levee 
and  Drainage  District,  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  for  Public  Works  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  behalf 
of  an  important  flood  control  project. 

He  stressed  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  Initial 
construction  of  the  project.  This  project 
would  offer  significant  new  protection  to 
lands  along  the  Illinois  River. 

So  that  Senators  can  read  Mr.  Irving's 
testimony  in  its  entirety,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  bt  Mb.  Irving 

My  appearance  before  you  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  appropriation  of  8200,- 
000  for  initial  construction  of  the  McGee 
Creek  Levee  and  E>ralnage  District  Flood 
Control  Project  which  was  first  authorized 
June  22.  1936  (House  Document  No.  182,  72nd 
Congress.  First  Session).  The  project  was 
again  authorized  In  the  1962  Flood  Control 
Act  (House  Document  No.  472.  87th  Con- 
gress. 2nd  Session).  Apparently  because  of 
national  emergencies.  World  War  II,  Korean 
War.  now  the  Vietnam  War,  Initiation  of  this 
project  has  been  continuously  delayed. 

P'.ans  for  the  project  have  been  virtually 
completed  and  the  District  has  gained  Court 
authority  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
project,  and  is  currently  spreading  the  Dis- 
trict's cost  of  S610.000  over  the  lands  of  the 
District.  The  letting  of  contracts  for  Initial 
construction  are  planned  for  January  of  1971. 
however,  once  against  the  requested  funds 
are  not  Included  In  the  Budget. 

The  word  "desperate"  best  describes  the 
condition  of  the  District  resulting  from  the 
continuous  delay  of  this  project.  The  project 
anticipates  the  set  back  of  the  Illinois  River 
Levee  at  the  location  of  the  District's  exist- 


ing pump  station.  As  the  realization  of  the 
project  would  result  In  the  abandoiunent  of 
the  existing  pump  station  with  construction 
of  a  new  station  the  Commissioners  during 
the  past  many  years  have  advisably  postponed 
renovation  or  replacement  of  the  pumps  and 
works  of  this  station  whereby  the  pump  sta- 
tion has  become  antiquated.  The  approxi- 
mate cost  of  renovating  same  Is  estimated  to 
be  8200.000. 

We  feel  that  the  owners  of  some  13,080 
acres  of  agricultural  land  who  are  advised 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  their  lands 
are  afforded  the  least  protection  from  our 
levees  of  any  organized  drainage  district 
along  the  Illinois  River  should  not  suffer  fur- 
ther delay.  In  1943  the  lands  of  the  District, 
dwellings  and  Improvements  were  completely 
flooded  and  the  threat  of  devastation  by  flood 
Is  ever  present.  The  District  In  an  effort  to 
provide  drainage  with  Its  antiquated  system 
Is  currently  in  debt  $150,000  despite  doubling 
our  annual  assessment  In  1965. 

During  the  past  40  years  thousands  of 
exhausting  hours  have  been  dedicated  toward 
the  realization  of  this  Federal  Flood  Control 
Project  by  Commissioners  of  the  District, 
Congressmen.  Senators,  and  personnel  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  Many  of  these  dedi- 
cated persons  have  long  since  passed  away. 

We  fully  realize  the  financial  demands 
placed  upon  our  Federal  government,  but 
feel  that  the  urgency  of  our  situation  dic- 
tates and  demands  appropriation  of  re- 
quested funds  at  this  time,  without  further 
delay. 

I  cannot  over  emphasize  the  desparlty  and 
urgency  of  this  matter  and  humbly  urge  the 
requested  appropriation. 


LONE    STAR    CHAPTER    OF    SIERRA 
CLUB  BOOSTS  BIG  THICKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Texas  and  the  Nation  who 
are  concerned  with  conservation  are  de- 
lighted that  they  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  state  their  views  on  S.  4.  my  bill  to 
establish  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park. 

Hearings  on  my  bill  will  be  held  on 
June  12,  1970,  in  Beaumont,  Tex.  The 
strong  position  of  the  Lone  Star  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club  for  this  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  is  presented  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  their  newsletter.  The  Lone  Star 
Sierran,  vol.  5,  No.  5.  May  1970.  on  page  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Lone  Star  (Tex.)   Sierran,  May 
19701 

Bio  Thicket — Now 

This  Is  It!  Our  first  big  breakthrough  on 
our  campaign  for  public  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

U.S.  Senate  hearings  have  been  set  In 
Beaumont  for  June  12  and  13  on  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough's  bill,  S.  4.  The  hearings 
wUl  be  In  charge  of  Senator  Alan  Bible's 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Every  member  of  the  Sierra  Club  should 
do  several  things: 

1)  Attend  and  speak  at  the  hearings  If  he 
possibly  can  do  so. 

2)  Write  out  a  personal  request  and  recom- 
mendation for  the  acquisition — delivering  It 
when  you  speak  or  mailing  It  In  to  the  sub- 
committee In  Washington. 

3)  Talk  to  each  of  your  friends  about  It, 
and  get  them  to  participate.  Spread  the  word. 


4)  Talk  to  all  the  newspaper  editors  you 
can;  write  letters  to  the  editor,  and  collect 
clippings. 

5)  Think  up  your  own  public  relations  pro- 
gram to  push  the  campaign — and  personally 
put  It  Into  effect. 

6)  Emphasize  that  100.000  acres — or  more — 
should  be  acquired. 

Every  member  of  the  Lone  Star  Chapter 
received  a  copy  of  the  Big  Thicket  map  and 
brochure  last  June.  This  will  give  you  much 
of  the  necessary  background  Information. 
Study  It. 

If  you  need  one  or  more  copies  of  this 
brixrhure.  you  can  obtain  them  (no  charge: 
donations  helpful)  by  writing  to:  Mrs.  Nonle 
Flake,  7544  Elm,  Houston,  Texas  77023. 

What  the  Lone  Star  Chapter  and  the  con- 
servationists In  Texas  have  reconmiended  (as 
outlined  In  the  brochure)  Is: 

1)  The  Unique  Specimen  Areas,  the 
"pearls,"  preserved  In  their  natural  and  un- 
touched state,  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Acquired  in  fee. 

2)  Wildlife  areas  for  restoration,  habitat, 
and  protection.  These  Include  the  fioodplalns 
of  the  Neches  River  and  the  Saratoga-Koun- 
tze-Sour  Lake  triangle. 

3)  Environment  Conservation  Zone,  an 
overall  area  In  the  locality  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum environmental  conservation.  Timber 
harvest,  grazing,  hunting,  compatible  with 
the  site,  win  continue  within  zoning  and  con- 
servation concepts. 

4)  Rivers  and  streams,  with  a  wide  corri- 
dor on  each  side  preserved  In  their  natural 
beauty,  accessible  to  canoeists  with  primitive 
camping.  The  Neches  River  corridor  should 
encompass  the  entire  fioodplaln. 

5)  Highways  bordered  with  a  deep  corri- 
dor of  natural  forest,  preferably  one-half 
mile  each  side,  providing  access  and  sight- 
seeing to  Texas'  greatest  tourist  attractions, 
so  long  unnoticed. 

6)  We  want  recreational  facilities,  but 
these  and  other  man-made  developments 
should  be  outside  the  environmental  zone 
and  unique  areas,  and  should  be  located 
mainly  on  the  existing  reservoirs  such  as 
Dam  B.  Sam  Rayburn.  Toledo  Bend,  and  Lake 
Livingston,  north  and  west  of  the  environ- 
mental area. 

This  Is  It!  We've  simply  got  to  flood  the 
Subcommittee  with  expressions  of  our  de- 
sires for  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

Members  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee   (Washlngaon.    D.C.    20510)    are: 

(Democrats)  Alan  Bible,  Nevada,  Chair- 
man: Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington;  Clinton 
P.  Anderson.  New  Mexico;  FVank  Church, 
Idaho;  Frank  E.  Moss,  Utah;  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Wisconsin. 

(Republicans)  Clifford  P.  Hansen.  Wyo- 
ming; Paul  J.  pannln,  Arizona;  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field. Oregon;  Henry  Bellmon.  Oklahoma. 

In  any  instance,  if  you  feel  your  Influence 
will  be  effective  with  Individual  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  please  contact  them. 
— Orrin  H.  Bonxey. 

rtJNNT,  isn't  it? 

If  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  should  plan 
to  put  in  one  or  more  dams  In  the  Big 
Thicket  area  flooding  100.000  acres,  the  land- 
owners would  docilely  accept  the  Inevitable, 
sell  their  land,  and  move  out. 

These  100,000  acres  would  be  lost  forever 
to  land  use.  The  trees  and  shrubs  would  no 
longer  be  there  to  help  maintain  our  dwin- 
dling oxygen  supply. 

But  let  some  conservationists  and  ecol- 
ogists  suggest  removing  100,(X)0  acres  from 
commercial  timbering  for  a  park  and  Just 
listen  to  the  cry.  They  are  depriving  the  lum- 
ber companies  of  their  e&rnlng  power.  The 
labor  force  will  suffer  a  catastrophe.  Yet,  the 
net  result  to  both  the  lumber  companies  and 
the  labor  force  Is  the  same  In  the  two 
cases. 

The  big  plus  for  the  park  Idea  Is  tills:  the 
environment  Is  not  being  changed;   photo- 
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synthesis  will  continue;  and  an  Irreplace- 
able part  of  our  heritage  remains  available 
lor  us  and  our  descendants  to  enjoy,  observe, 
and  study. 

Furthermore,  the  tourism  created  by  a 
national  park  or  monument  will  be  an  in- 
creasing boon  to  the  economy  for  the  sev- 
eral nearby  towns.  This  has  always  been  the 
case,  even  for  the  small  monuments  out  In 
the  desert  areas. 

(PS.:  And  don't  think  the  Idea  of  dams  In 
the  remaining  Big  Thicket  is  fanciful.  There 
is  continuing  agitation  to  put  a  dam  on — of 
all  places — that  delightful  Village  Creek.  De- 
stroy tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Village 
Creek  environment  to  bring  In  a  few  more 
fishermen ! ) 

It  Isn't  funny.  Is  It? 

J.  G.  Roof. 


JACKSON  STATE,  AND  BEYOND 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  today  I  had  the  awful  duty  of  travel- 
ing to  Jackson  State  College  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mayor 
Charles  Evers,  of  Fayette.  Mayor  Evers 
had  asked  me  to  come  in  the  belief  that, 
at  a  time  of  extraordinary  tension  over 
the  tragic  and  needless  deaths  which  had 
occurred  on  that  campus,  I  could  help  to 
reassure  the  community  of  the  entire 
country's  deep  concern  over  the  events 
at  Jackson  State. 

I  spent  several  hours  touring  the  cam- 
pus, talking  with  students  and  college 
officials,  with  family  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  I  shall  always  remember  with 
horror  the  things  that  I  saw  and  heard 
there. 

Jackson  State  is  a  predominantly  black 
college  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
A  major  thoroughfare.  Lynch  Street,  bi- 
sects the  campus,  with  dormitories  on 
on?  side  and  a  dining  hall  and  other 
facilities  across  the  street.  A  sidewalk, 
a  chain  link  fence,  and  a  lawn  separate 
the  campus  buildings  from  the  street. 

Demonstrations  had  occurred  on  two 
evenings  prior  to  the  tragic  night  in  ques- 
tion, but  the  cause  is  still  unclear.  It  Is 
known  that  there  was  some  campus  op- 
position to  the  Cambodian  venture,  and 
threats  had  been  made  against  the  col- 
leges  ROTC  facilities.  Many  members  of 
the  student  body  were  understandably 
exercised  about  the  deaths  of  six  blacks 
In  Augtista,  Ga.,  the  week  before.  On  a 
previous  evening  a  garbage  truck  had 
been  burned  some  distance  up  the  street, 
though  it  Is  not  known  whether  this  was 
done  by  the  students  or  was  totally  un- 
related to  the  campus  disturbances. 

On  the  night  in  question,  Friday,  May 
15,  local  police  and  highway  patrolmen 
were  out  in  force  to  protect  property  and 
prevent  disorder.  They  were  stationed  in 
military  formation  along  Lsmch  Street 
and,  until  shortly  after  midnight,  had 
held  their  position  outside  the  men's 
dormitory,  Stewart  Hall. 

A  crowd  had  apparently  begun  to 
gather  at  the  women's  dormitory,  Alex- 
ander Hall,  some  21/2  blocks  down  the 
street.  This  group  of  approximately  100 
students  was  the  kind  of  gathering  that 
could  occur  outside  any  college  dormi- 
tory on  a  warm  spring  evening  when 
there  is  something  happening  in  the  area. 
Some  students  were  simply  there  to  view, 
from  a  safe  distance,  the  show  of  force 
which  was  occurring  up  the  street.  Other 


students  were  returning  from  the  library 
or  from  dates.  Many  young  women  were 
gathered  in  the  windows  to  watch  the 
proceedings. 

I  did  not  talk  with  any  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officers,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
prompted  them  to  move  down  the  street 
from  Stewart  Hall.  Perhaps  they  saw  a 
crowd  gathering  and  suspected  trouble. 
Whatever  the  motivation,  an  armored  ve- 
hicle known  as  a  Thompson's  tank  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  wormen's  dormitory, 
followed  by  members  of  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Patrol,  backed  up  by  contin- 
gents of  the  local  police. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
a  warning  was  given.  A  few  of  the  wit- 
nesses recall  an  officer  raising  a  bullhorn 
as  if  to  order  the  crowd  to  disperse.  A 
few  witnesses  said  a  bottle  could  have 
been  thrown,  though  all  of  the  windows 
in  the  front  of  the  building  were  per- 
manently sealed,  and  only  a  few  narrow 
windows  on  the  top  floor  which  opened 
directly  downward.  Any  missile  hurled 
from  there  would  have  landed  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  dormitory,  not  in  the 
street  where  the  police  were  stationed. 
No  witness  recalled  any  threat  being 
directed  toward  the  police  from  the 
crowd  rif  young  men  and  women  outside 
the  dormitory.  All  the  witnesses  I  met 
were  equally  emphatic  that  there  had 
been  no  sniper  fire. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  real  or  al- 
leged, the  members  of  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Patrol  apparently  dropped  to 
their  knees  and  opened  fire  directly  into 
the  crowd  of  students.  No  verbal  orders 
were  given  to  disperse.  No  warning  shots 
were  fired.  No  tear  gas  was  used.  There 
was  just  direct  rifle  and  shotgun  fire,  at 
close  range,  into  a  crowd  of  unarmed 
students. 

At  the  end  of  the  barrage,  which  lasted 
some  30  seconds,  two  students  lay  dead. 
Eleven  others  were  wounded,  some  of 
them  critically.  Every  window  in  the 
front  of  the  building  had  been  broken, 
though  miraculously  none  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  girls  gathered  there  had  been 
hit  by  gunfire.  With  the  crowd  dispersed, 
the  highway  patrol  metictilously  picked 
up  Its  empty  cartridges,  and  moved  on. 
When  I  visited  the  site  4  days  later, 
the  dormitory  resembled  a  fortress  that 
had  been  stormed.  Hundreds  of  bullet 
holes  riddled  the  facade.  Broken  window 
glass  and  chipped  cement  Uttered  the 
groionds.  Huge  blood  stains  covered  the 
first  floor  of  the  building. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Across  the  street, 
there  were  bullet  holes  in  the  wall  of  the 
dining  hall,  and  bloodstains  on  the  walk 
where  an  innocent  teentige  grocery  clerk 
had  been  killed  while  taking  a  shortcut 
home.  Farther  up  the  street  there  were 
bloodstains  at  a  bus  stop  where  a  stu- 
dent had  been  critically  wounded  while 
waiting  for  his  transportation  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  served  4  years  as  my  State's 
attorney  general.  I  know  the  frequently 
intolerable  pressures  which  are  placed 
on  men  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  law. 

But  I  also  know  that  law  enforcement 
officials  are  imder  the  strictest  obligation 
to  use  only  such  force  as  is  necessary  to 
cope  with  any  situation.  I  know  that  the 


first  obligation  of  those  responsible  for 
public  order  is  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
innocent  bystanders. 

Both  of  these  obligations  were  cal- 
lously ignored  in  the  evente  which  occur- 
red at  Jackson  State.  Utterly  excessive 
force  was  used  on  campus.  Far  from  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  Innocent,  those  lives 
were  grievously  endangered  by  the  law 
enforcement  officials  themselves. 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  people  must  face 
directly  the  racitil  dimension  of  the 
heartbreaking  developments  at  Jackson 
State.  Many  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity feel — and  have  long  felt — that 
white  Americans  are  less  aroused  about 
the  death  of  black  men  than  about  the 
death  of  white  men.  Events  like  those  at 
Jackson  State  and  Augusta  only  serve  to 
strengthen  already  bitter  memories.  Such 
events  cannot  be  allowed  to  recur. 

The  challenge  which  Jackson  State 
lays  before  this  Nation  Is  critical,  and  im- 
mediate. We  must,  of  course,  determine 
promptly  and  effectively  the  course  of 
events  which  led  to  the  two  tragic  deaths. 
And  we  must  be  prepared  to  bring  suit- 
able action  against  any  and  all  offenders. 

But  the  need  far  exceeds  the  events  at 
Jackson  State.  Our  country  is  being  torn 
in  two,  and  we  must  save  it.  We  must  cre- 
ate a  climate  in  which  justice  is  equally 
dispensed.  We  must  guarantee  that  calls 
for  law  and  order  mean  protection  of 
black  lives  as  well  as  white  ones.  We  must 
bring  the  full  moral  and  political  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  (jovemment  to  bear  on 
the  question  of  racial  Injustice  and  racial 
intolerance.  For  only  with  firm  leader- 
ship at  the  highest  levels  will  old  prej- 
udices be  exposed  in  all  their  sham  and 
weakness,  and  public  faith  and  confi- 
dence be  revived  in  America's  ideals  and 
institutions. 

The  tragedies  of  our  past  cannot  be 
undone;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  recur.  The  present  challenge  is  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  black  lives  are  as 
precious  as  white  lives,  and  that  indis- 
criminate force,  whether  by  demonstra- 
tors or  officials,  will  engage  the  full  and 
equal  power  of  American  justice. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUN- 
TIES ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
WHITE  PAPER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  Environ- 
mental Quality  Steering  Committee.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  concern  shown 
and  the  efforts  made  by  this  committee 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our 
environment. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  1970  Platform  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
National  Association  or  CoTnmES  Envibon- 

MENTAL     QlTALrrT     WHITE     PAPKR 

Issue:  How  can  counties,  cities,  states  and 
the  federal  government  take  advantage  of 
the  current  political  oonoem  to  obtain  sup- 
port for  greater  funding  of  action  antl-poUu- 
tlon  programs? 

Background:  In  the  1960'8,  Congress  passed 
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a  steady  flow  of  legislation  In  the  fields  of  air 
and  water  pollution  abatement,  soil  and  for- 
est cxinservatlon.  oceanography,  highway 
beautlflcatlon  and  protection  of  public  lands, 
minerals,  wildlife  and  flsh.  Prom  1961 
through  1968,  more  than  214  million  acres 
were  added  to  the  national  park  system, 
compared  with  30,000  acres  In  the  previous 
decade.  Among  the  significant  bills  Intro- 
duced were  the  Water  Resources  Recovery  Act 
of  1964.  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965,  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of 
1965,  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965.  the  Solid 
Wastes  Act  of  1965,  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  These  bills  were  enthusiastically  de- 
liberated and  passed,  but  suffered  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  full 
authorizations,  to  insist  upon  standards  and 
enforcement  and  because  of  the  inability  of 
states  and  localities  to  raise  the  matching 
share  of  federal  pollution  control  grant  pro- 
grams. Congress  also  passed-  PL  90-401  to 
provide  additional  revenue,  up  to  an  annual 
total  of  at  least  9200  million  for  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  which  is  In- 
tended to  finance  the  acquisition  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas. 

The  responsibility  for  environmental  pro- 
tection within  the  federal  government  la 
scattered  through  six  different  departments 
and  agencies  which  administer  90  separate 
programs,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined goals  and  over-all  planning.  In  addi- 
tion, the  funding  of  new  programs  has  been 
an  early  victim  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  later  to  the  war  against 
Inflation. 

As  his  first  act  of  the  new  decade.  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  signed  PL  91-190,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.) , 
which  stated  that;  "The  Congress  recognizes 
that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment."  The  bill  made  en- 
vironmental protection  a  matter  of  national 
policy  and  created  a  three-man  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  with  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  Executive  order 
11472  created  a  cabinet-le*el  Environmental 
Quality  Council  composed  of  six  Cabinet  of- 
ficers with  the  President  serving  as  Chair- 
man. However,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  negated  a  proposal  which  would 
have  made  funds  available  for  the  Cabinet- 
level  council,  terming  the  council  a  "patch- 
work approach"  to  solving  environmental 
problems. 

Legislative  proposals  and  status:  Perhaps 
the  hottest  environmental  Issue  this  session 
of  Congress  has  been  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Originally,  the  Admin- 
istration proposed  only  $214  million  for  sew- 
age treatment,  which  was  the  same  amount 
President  Johnson  had  recommended  durtng 
his  Administration.  The  *214  milUon  was  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  (I  billion  authorized 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970  In  the  Clean  Water  Re- 
storation Act  of  1966.  The  House-Senate 
Conference  Committee  compromised  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Administration  (request- 
ing $214  million),  the  House  (requestmg 
$600  mUUon)  and  the  Senate  (requesting 
$1  billion),  by  appropriating  $800  million 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1970.  (Efforts  are  currently 
underway  to  secure  $1.25  billion  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971.) 

One  of  the  flr^t  major  water  bills  before 
th<e  91st  Congress  was  S.  7  and  HJt.  4148. 
known  as  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1989.  It  is  an  omnibus  clean  water  bill 
which  Intends  to  clear  waterways  and  up- 
grade federal  water  quality  standards.  Its 
major  provisions  are; 

(1)  To  change  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Na- 
tional Water  Quality  Administration; 


(2)  To  provide  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  and  improved  methods 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  lake  pollu- 
tion; and 

(3)  To  control  oil  and  sewage  pollution 
from  vessels  and  on-  and  ofT-shore  instal- 
lations and  mine  water  pollution. 

H.R.  4148  was  reported  out  of  a  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  on  March  12, 
1970,  and  was  signed  as  PL  91-224  by  Nixon. 

A  recent  Administration  proposal  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R.-Penn.). 
S.  3470,  would  replace  the  current  authority 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
by: 

(1)  Providing  $10  billion  In  grants-in-aid 
over  the  next  four  fiscal  years  for  the  con- 
struction of  modern  municipal  water  treat- 
ment plants; 

(2)  Having  the  federal  government  con- 
tribute $4  billion,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments $6  billion  of  the  total  910  billion; 

(3)  Encouraging  that  research  be  conduct- 
ed to  determine  waste  water  reuse  technology 
and  efforts  be  made  to  restore  the  ecological 
balance  to  bodies  of  water;   and 

(4)  Replace  current  Fiscal  Year  1971  au- 
thorization of  $1.25  billion  with  a  new  con- 
tract authority  amounting  to  $1  billion.  To 
liquidate  current  obligations,  only  $40  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  have  been 
scheduled  in  both  houses. 

To  assist  localities,  particularly  those  which 
are  linable  to  sell  bonds  for  water  treatment 
construction  at  reasonable  rates,  in  raising 
the  money  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  S.  3468  would  establish  the 
Environmental  Financing  Authority.  Also 
submitted  by  Senator  Scott,  the  EFA  would; 

(1)  Buy  water  treatment  bonds  which  lo- 
calities were  not  able  to  sell; 

(2)  Guarantee  timely  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  bonds  which  it  pur- 
chased; 

(3)  Obtain  funds  to  make  these  purchases 
by  issuing  Its  (EFA's)  own  taxable  obliga- 
tions in  the  capital  market  in  large  enough 
blocks  to  provide  favorable  reception  by  pro- 
opectlve  buyers; 

(4)  Allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
set  a  fair  interest  rate  on  the  local  obliga- 
tions which  it  purchased  and  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  Interest  received  on 
the  tax-exempt  local  bonds  purchased  and 
the  Interest  paid  on  the  taxable  bonds  Issued 
In  the  capital  market;  and 

(6)  Provide  an  initial  $100  million  to  get 
the  EFA  underway.  Hearings  are  In  progress 
m  the  Senate. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D-Maine)  Intro- 
duced the  Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1969, 
S.  2005,  last  year  In  an  effort  to  recognize  and 
manage  the  leeist  publicized  form  of  pollu- 
tion— solid  waste.  This  legislation,  which  has 
accumulated  the  comments  of  many  inter- 
ested groups.  Includes  four  basic  parts; 

( 1 )  Grants  for  research  and  demonstration 
of  methods  to  efiBclently  reuse  and  recycle 
solid  waste; 

(2)  Grants  for  construction  of  treatment 
facilities  Including  an  Incentive  for  multi- 
county  and  multl-Jtirlsdlctlonal  progrEons; 

(3)  Recommended  federal  standards  which 
would  be  in  conjunction  with  federal  air, 
water  and  environmental  health  standards; 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  National  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission  (an  amendment  by 
Senator  Caleb  Boggs  (R-Del.) );  and 

(5)  Appropriations  of  $17.5  mllLlon  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971.  (Nixon  requested  $14.3  mil- 
lion.) 

Hearings  h»ve  been  conducted  by  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  In  the 
Senate  orer  the  last  six  months.  The  House 
proposes  to  take  up  its  version  of  the  bill 
next  month. 

HJl.  15848  and  S.  3466  are  known  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  and  they 
will  provide  for  new,  stringent  pollution  con- 


trols   on    automobiles    and    on    stationary 
sources.  Among  their  provisions  are; 

(1)  Authority  for  the  federal  government 
to  set  national  air  quality  standards  for  spe- 
cific pollutants  from  factories,  power  plants. 
Incinerators,  etc.; 

(2)  Requirements  that  states  include  emis- 
sion standards  in  their  implementation 
plans,  subject  to  federal  approval; 

(3)  Strengthening  and  expediting  the  fed- 
eral enforcement  process; 

(4)  Requiring  federal  testing  of  emission 
control  devices  on  motor  vehicles  and  regu- 
lation of  fuels  and  fuel  additives;  and 

(5)  Recommendation  of  $106  million  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971  for  air  pollution  control 
(authorization  is  $200  million). 

Senate  and  House  hearings  are  In  progress. 

The  $200  million  minimum  which  Is  now 
deposited  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  each  fiscal  year  would  be  increased 
to  $300  million  under  authority  of  5.  3505, 
introduced  by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  and  Congressman  Wayne  Asplnall 
(EM301.). 

(1)  The  extra  $100  million  income  to  the 
fund  would  be  derived  from  admission  and 
user  fees  from  certain  designated  federal  rec- 
reation areas.  Income  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus federal  real  property,  taxes  paid  on  spe- 
cial motor  fuels  and  gasoline  used  in  motor 
boats;   and 

(2)  Surplus  federal  property  may  be  re- 
quested for  tise  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  purposes  of  parks  and  recreational 
areas. 

Future  prospects:  S.  3466,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  will  be  tied  up  in 
Committee  for  the  remainder  of  the  91st 
Congress  so  as  to  allow  any  citizen  or  group 
to  present  testimony. 

H.R.  4148  and  S.  7,  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969,  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  3,  1970  IP.L.  91-224). 

S.  2005,  the  Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1969, 
has  a  very  bright  future  and  will  be  reported 
out  of  both  Houses  this  session.  Requested 
funds  of  $17.5  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  $15  million  when 
considered  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

S.  3468,  the  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority, will  receive  hearings  this  session  but 
will  stay  In  Committee  due  to  Its  complex 
nature. 

The  brunt  of  the  new  effective  environ- 
mental programs  will  be  felt  in  the  92nd 
Congress— 1971-1972. 

Committee  recommendations;  (1)  The  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority  should  be 
extended  to  assist  financing  of  all  pollution 
control  facilities,  not  Just  waste  treatment; 

(2)  Bonds  to  finance  pbUution  control  fa- 
cilities must  be  sold  at  a  lower-than-market 
Interest  rate,  whether  the  purchaser  is  pri- 
vate or  public  (EFA).  Three  percent  is  sug- 
gested as  an  appropriate  rate; 

(3)  Multl-Jurlsdictional  planning  and/or 
Implementation  of  any  federal  pollution 
abatement  programs  should  be  rewarded  by 
a  higher  Input  of  federal  funds  (75%). 

(4)  A  cabinet-level  agency  should  be  es- 
tablished to  coordinate  and  conduct  all  fed- 
eral pollution  prevention  and  abatement  pro- 
.:rams; 

(5)  States  and  loceilltles  which  have  spent 
'unds  for  sewage  treatment  plants  under  the 
•i'lsplces  of  federal  reimbursement  should  be 

ully  repaid; 

(6)  The  Administration  proposal  of  provld- 
ng  $4  billion  over  the  next  four  years  for 

'.vaste  treatment  facilities  is  not  adequate, 
I    !t  would  only  provide  $1  billion  of  federal 
unds  per  year.  Support  should  be  given  to 
u'l  appropriations  for  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
ration  Act  of  1966,  which  will  provide  au- 
h„r;zations  of  $1.25  bllUon  In  FY  1971; 
(7 1    A  packaging  tax  should   be  Imposed 
n  all  dlfficult-to-dlspoee-of  items  such  as 
tomobilea,  tires,  plastics,  glass,  synthetics, 
Id   appliances.  This  assessment  should  be 


returned  to  the  locality  In  which  the  mate- 
rial is  disposed  of  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
such  disposal; 

(8)  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  solid  waste  should  in- 
clude monies  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  sanitary  land-fill  purposes.  (Many  locali- 
ties must  seek  immediate  short-term  solu- 
tions to  solid  waste  disposal  problems.); 

(9)  Localities  should  encourage  the  early 
Involvement  of  private  enterprise  in  the  re- 
search and  development  phase  of  solid  waste 
management  as  outlined  In  the  Resources 
Recovery  Act  of  1969; 

(10)  Legislation  should  be  passed  to  en- 
courage federal  funding  and  enforcement  of 
all  federal  waterways  (oceans,  rivers,  lakes) ; 

(11)  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  should  include  total  ambient  water 
pollution  standards; 

(12)  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
should  remain  at  a  level  of  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion In  contributions  each  fiscal  year.  Ex- 
cess revenue  may  be  collected  by  charging  a 
user  fee; 

(13)  Congress  should  consider  the  envi- 
ronmental effect  (noise,  health,  safety,  pol- 
lution, transportation)  before  military  air- 
ports are  released  for  civil  airport  use; 

(14)  Federal  assistance  should  be  given  to 
schools,  colleges,  technical  and  vocational 
Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
curriculum,  furnishing  laboratories,  training 
staff  and  teaching  students  in  the  environ- 
mental fields.  Shorter  term  public  awareness 
programs  in  antl-pollutlon  techniques  con- 
ducted by  local  Information  and  social  ser- 
vice agencies  should  also  receive  federal  as- 
sistance; 

(15)  Minority  views  of  Warren  G.  Rey- 
nolds: 

"Warren  O.  Reynolds  respectfully  disagrees 
with  the  Committee's  opjxwltion  to  tax  In- 
centives to  Industry  to  correct  pollution 
problems.  He  believes  that  tax  Incentives 
can  encourage  earlier,  more  equitable  solu- 
tions to  environmental  problems.  Pollution 
control  equipment  Is  Incredibly  expensive, 
and  Its  exhorbltant  cost  can  result  In  the 
closing  down  of  facilities  which  otherwise 
serve  society  well.  Tax  Incentives  can  cor- 
rect the  problem  and  keep  needed  plants 
ojjen. 

"Further,  pollution  elimination  will  bene- 
fit the  whole  of  society  .  .  .  why  shouldn't 
all  of  society  appropriately  share  In  the  cost 
of  eliminating  pollution  through  tax  Incen- 
tives? If  technology  exists  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution, the  only  remaining  roadblock  Is  the 
funding  of  these  Installations.  Let  us  re- 
move this  roadblock  by  permitting  com- 
panies to  credit  the  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trol Installations  and  operations  against 
their  federal  taxes,  and  move  ahead  to  a 
better  environment  now." 


POPULATION  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
4  of  this  year,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings)  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  which  he 
gave  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  popula- 
tion problems  facing  this  country.  His 
remarks  indicate  a  profoimd  awareness 
of  the  political,  scientific,  medical,  and 
moral  issues  involved,  and  showed  a  deep 
commitment  to  starting  a  national  pro- 
gram designed  to  stabilize  our  popula- 
tion. 

As  sponsor  of  the  family  planning  bill, 
S.  2108,  which  would  authorize  family 
planning  services  for  those  now  denied 
them  and  appropriate  desperately  needed 
funds  for  increased  contraceptive  re- 
search. Senator  Tydings  pointed  out  that 
the  problems  in  our  cities  and  with  our 


environment  carmot  be  solved  unless  our 
population  is  stabilized  at  a  zero  growth 
rat€.  As  he  put  it: 

A  growing  population  makes  the  solution 
of  nearly  all  our  problems  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive. 

The  Senator  emphasized  that  popula- 
tion experts  generally  agree  on  three 
points;  namely,  "the  Inevitability  of  zero 
population  growth,  the  prudence  of  ini- 
tiating a  stabilization  pohcy  now,  and 
the  philosophical  and  political  advan- 
tages of  pursuing  voluntary  rather  than 
compulsory  methods  of  population  con- 
trol in  the  foreseeable  future."  To  meet 
these  three  points.  Senator  Tydings  ex- 
poimded  a  (jovernment  program  which 
includes  passage  of  his  family  planning 
bUl,  extensive  educational  campaigns  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  population  prob- 
lem, and  Intensive  research  into  non- 
compulsory  methods  of  reducing  the 
birth  rate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stabilizing  U.8.  Popot^tion  Geowth: 

A  Political  Strategy 

(Address  by  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  May  4, 

1970) 

Mathew  Arnold  once  wrote  that  nothing  Is 
more  difficult  than  bringing  thought  to  bear 
on  politics.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  population 
growth  in  this  country. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  actively  discussing 
the  population  problem,  we  still  lack  an  ac- 
cepted political  strategy  for  dealing  with 
that  problem;  no  practical  plan  exists  for 
translating  concern  into  remedial  action. 

Instead,  we  have  fallen  into  what  appears 
to  be  an  endless  academic  debate.  One  which, 
unfortunately.  Is  becoming  more  polarized 
and  polemical. 

One  Bide  In  this  debate  warns  Americans 
that,  unless  U.S.  population  growth  is  halted 
immediately  with  whatever  means  necessary, 
the  survival  of  the  nation  Is  in  grave  Jeop- 
ardy. The  other  side  retorts  with  reassurances 
that  population  growth  presents  no  real 
problem  for  the  U.S.  In  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture; that  Improved  family  planning  pro- 
grams are  all  that  Is  required. 

Now  virtually  none  of  the  parties  to  tliis 
debate  would  actually  subscribe  to  these 
simplified,  extreme  versions  of  their  positions. 
Yet,  it  is  these  simplified  versions  fashioned 
for  propaganda  purposes  that  currently  are 
shaping  public  debate  over  the  population 
Issue  across  the  country  and,  increasingly, 
in  the  Congress. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  break  out  of  this 
polemical  trap,  and  break  out  soon.  Other- 
wise, the  public  Is  either  going  to  lose  all 
Interest  In  population  growth  as  a  national 
concern,  or  people  will  be  so  frightened  by 
some  of  the  alarmist  proposals  for  population 
control  currently  being  offered  largely  for 
dramatic  effect — such  as  compulsory  vasec- 
tomies after  two  children  or  sterllants  In  the 
drinking  water — that  population  will  become 
a  politically  impossible  Issue. 

In  short,  unless  we  can  change  the  char- 
acter of  this  debate,  the  opportunity  to  In- 
telligently deal  with  the  Issue  of  papulation 
growth  will  be  lost  in  this  country  no  matter 
which  side  wins. 

None  of  this  Is  meant  to  Imply  that  real 
differences  do  not  exist  among  experts  over 
the  nature  of  the  population  problem.  Its 
consequences,  and  the  means  and  urgency  of 
a  solution.  An  enormous  amount  of  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research  remains  to  be 
done  In  the  field  of  population. 

Yet,  as  a  layman  who  hardly  qualifies  as  a 
population  expert,  it  nevertheless  seems  to 


me  that  a  broad  enough  consensus  exists 
about  certain  aspects  of  U.S.  population 
growth  that  It  Is  now  possible  to  move  be- 
yond this  counterproductive  academic  debate 
and  begin  defining  a  political  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  population  problem. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  this 
morning,  I  shaU  attempt  to  describe  this 
consensus  and  the  political  strategy  which  I 
believe  foUows  from  it. 

A  logical  starting  point  Is  a  fact  we  can  aU 
accept;  the  fact  that  eventually  we  will  have 
to  stabilize  population  growth.  Zero  popula- 
tion growth  is  simply  mathematically  Inevi- 
table In  a  finite  world. 

Likewise,  zero  population  growth  Is  Inevi- 
table In  a  finite  nation.  As  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  1965  study,  The  Growth 
of  V.S.  Population,  put  It,  ".  .  .  If  present 
fertility  and  mortality  trends  persist,  (UJS.) 
population  win  surpass  the  present  world 
population  in  a  century  and  a  half.  And  in 
about  650  years,  there  would  be  one  person 
per  square  foot  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  very  long  run,  continued  growth 
of  the  United  States  population  would  first 
became  Intolerable  and  then  physicaUy 
impossible." 

Therefore,  differences  aside  concerning  the 
nation's  carrying  capacity  and  the  time  it 
wUl  take  to  reach  that  capacity,  there  Is  no 
real  debate  over  the  necessity  to  eventuaUy 
stabilize  VS.  population  growth.  The  Issue 
Is  rather  when  and  how. 

As  for  the  question  of  when  to  actively 
establish  a  national  policy  to  stabilize  U.S. 
population  growth,  those  who  counsel  delay 
do  so  on  the  grounds  that  overpopulation 
will  not  be  a  serious  problem  In  this  coun- 
try for  some  time  to  come.  Be  devoting  scarce 
public  resources  and  attention  to  a  matter 
which  Is  not  really  urgent,  this  argument 
goesT  we  run  the  risk  of  using  the  popula- 
tion problem  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  more 
pressing  problems  and  spending  limited  tax 
dollars  where  they  will  not  yield  the  greatest 
marginal  return. 

I  sympathize  with  the  concern  that  popu- 
lation not  be  exploited  as  a  surrogate  for 
other  national  problems  that  are  either  more 
complex  or  costlier  to  solve. 

Stopping  population  growth  In  the  United 
States  today  would  not  eliminate  any  of  our 
serious  problems. 

Our  central  cities  would  still  be  deteriorat- 
ing, slum-ridden  Jungles  breeding  crime  and 
despair. 

Our  environmental  crisis  would  remain 
critical.  For  it  Is  high  levels  of  consumption 
combined  vrtth  a  sophisticated  and  powerful 
technology  that  accounts  for  the  major  facets 
of  environmental  pollution  In  the  U.S.  today. 
And  as  recent  Census  Bureau  statistics  re- 
veal. If  we  could  maintain  our  present  popu- 
lation level  of  203  million  over  the  next  15 
years,  consumption  in  the  U.S.  supported  by 
current  technology  stlU  would  Increase  90% 
by  1985  ovrtng  to  the  rapid  growth  of  per- 
sonal income  In  the  country. 

However,  having  conceded  the  danger  of 
advocating  zero  population  growth  as  an 
answer  to  all  our  problems.  It  Is  equally  true 
that  a  growing  population  makes  the  solu- 
tion of  nearly  all  our  problems  more  difficult 
and  more  expensive. 

WhUe  total  U.S.  consumption  could  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  90%  by  1985  without  pop- 
ulation growth,  with  the  continuation  of  the 
present  U.S.  birth  rate,  consumption  will  In- 
crease by  120%  in  the  next  15  years.  Clearly, 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  water  will  be  far 
more  costly  with  250  mlUlon  Americans  than 
with  203  mUllon. 

Similarly,  rebuilding  our  cities  over  the 
next  30  years  wUl  be  rendered  considerably 
more  difficult  and  expensive  by  the  appear- 
ance of  between  78  and  120  million  addi- 
tional Americans  In  our  urban  areas  by  the 
year  2000. 

And  more  Importantly,  for  our  purposes, 
there  Is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  lees  expensive  on  a  per  capita  basis  to 
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slow  down  population  growth  than  to 
shoulder  the  cosis  of  a  larger  population.  In 
otner  words,  a  national  policy  to  stabilize 
I>opulatlon  growth  could  well  be  a  sound  In- 
vestment of  VS.  tax  dollars  at  the  margin. 

The  case  for  delay  is  further  weakened 
when  placed  in  a  global  context.  There  Is  no 
denying  that  the  U.S.  could  survive  an  ad- 
ditional 100  million  Americans  In  the  nest 
30  years,  though  there  would  be  heavy  costs 
Involved;  the  doomsday  arguments  some- 
times used  to  support  zero  population  growth 
for  the  U.S.  are  both  irresponsible  and  coun- 
terproductive. 

But  the  planet  as  a  whole,  particularly 
the  underdevelojjed  world.  Is  being  danger- 
ously threatened  by  unchecked  population 
growth.  Most  of  Asia  and  Latin  America  can- 
not survive  a  population  doubling  time  of  25 
years  or  less  without  experiencing  famines, 
massive  unemployment,  and  unceasing 
cycles  of  revolution  and  repression. 

If  we  Intend  to  convince  the  developing 
nations  as  co-habitants  of  our  Spaceship 
Earth  that  their  progress  and  survival  as 
viable  states  demands  a  dramatic  drop  in 
the  birth  rate.  It  will  have  to  be  by  example. 
Proposals  for  coercing  these  nations  into 
such  a  course  of  action  Ignore  the  lessons 
of  past  US  attempts  to  elicit  specific  na- 
tional behavior  by  threatening  to  withhold 
economic  and  other  forms  of  assistance.  No 
nation  will  move  to  cut  its  birth  rate  until 
It  Is  convinced  that  such  a  policy  promotes 
Its  own  interests. 

If  the  U.S.  is  to  supply  any  leadership  In 
this  area,  we  must  begin  by  practicing  what 
we  preach. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  compelling  rea- 
son for  initiating  a  national  population  pol- 
icy now  is  the  fact  that  even  If  our  net  re- 
production rate  were  reduced  to  unity  to- 
morrow, It  would  probably  take  66  to  70  years 
for  total  U.S.  papulation  to  fully  stabilize. 
One  cannot  suddenly  decide  that  the  time 
for  zero  population  growth  has  arrived  and 
expect  the  population  to  stabilize  overnight. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  halting  population 
growth  by  the  year  2035  represents  a  sensible 
goal  for  the  U.S.  Is  condemned  by  the  demog- 
raphers  calculus  to  begin  today. 

In  summary,  providing  care  Is  taken  to 
avoid  claiming  zero  populatlon^as  a  national 
panacea,  there  are  few  costs  associated  with 
initiating  a  national  population  stabilization 
policy  now.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a 
number  of  possible  benefits  from  proceeding 
immediately. 

Therefore,  without  being  forced  to  debate 
questions  of  the  precise  consequences  of  un- 
checked population  growth  In  the  U.S.  and 
the  relative  tu'gency  of  halting  that  growth, 
I  think  we  can  all  at  least  agree  that  begin- 
ning a  policy  to  stabilize  U.S.  population 
growth  at  this  time  represents  a  prudent 
course  with  a  minimum  of  risks. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  third  dimension  of 
the  population  problem :  the  question  of  how 
to  stabilize  U.S.  population  growth. 

In  many  respects,  this  Is  more  an  Issue  of 
political  philosophy  than  of  biology.  For 
much  of  the  debate  regarding  the  best  means 
to  slow  population  growth  has  centered  on 
the  question  of  whether  population  pro- 
grams should   be   voluntary  or  compulsory. 

When  faced  with  such  decisions,  I  rely  on 
the  libertarian  principle  that  the  community 
should  only  deprive  the  individual  of  free- 
doms when  the  exercise  of  thoee  freedoms 
constitutes  a  clear  danger  to  the  survival  or 
well-being  of  the  community;  and  only  after 
all  reasonable  alternatives  short  of  compul- 
sion have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

7*he  United  States  has  had  no  previous 
experience  with  attempt  to  slow  the  birth 
rate.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  -Thether 
voluntary  incentives  and  public  education 
win  be  stilBclent  to  stem  the  population 
growth  that  Is  beginning  to  threaten  us. 
Until  we  exhaust  the  poeslblUties  of  devel- 
oping   effective    voluntary    means,    recourse 


to  compulsion  is  Inconsistent  with  our  tra- 
ditional commitment  to  maximize  individual 
freedom. 

Furthermore,  even  if  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram of  population  control  were  deemed 
necessary  at  this  time,  such  a  program  would 
not  be  politically  feasible.  Strong  resistance 
still  exists  in  Congress  to  programs  promot- 
ing voluntary  family  planning,  much  less 
compulsory  population  control. 

Thus,  for  both  philosophic  and  political 
reasons,  proceeding  along  voluntary  lines 
to  achieve  population  stability  is  the  only 
practical  course  In  the  coming  decade. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  facts  or  assump- 
tions about  America's  population  problem 
which  I  believe  most  population  experts 
could  accept  whatever  their  other  differ- 
ences: the  Inevitability  of  zero  population 
growth,  the  prudence  of  initiating  a  sta- 
bilization policy  now,  and  the  philosophical 
and  political  advantages  of  pursuing  vol- 
untary rather  than  compulsory  methods  of 
population  control  In  the  forseeable  future. 
If  a  crude  consensus  of  the  demographers, 
ecologlsts  and  citizen  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  population  issue  can  be  built 
around  these  assumptions,  then  I  believe 
we  can  move  beyond  debate  to  meaningful 
action. 

The  political  strategy  for  sUbllizlng  U.S. 
population  growth  suggested  by  these  as- 
sumptions Is  a  multi-stage  process. 

As  you  well  know,  most  Issues — regardless 
of  their  Import  and  urgency — require  a  po- 
litical gestation  period  before  the  public  and 
the  Congress  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 
Therefore,  it  makes  sense  to  start  a  legisla- 
tive program  in  any  area  with  those  pro- 
posals and  ideas  that  have  been  In  the  pub- 
lic eye  sufBclently  long  to  secure  a  degree  of 
acceptance. 

In  the  context  of  a  campaign  to  stabilize 
U.S.  population  growth,  this  means  begin- 
ning with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
family  planning  policy;  that  Is,  a  policy  to 
eliminate  all  unwanted  births  In  this 
country. 

Thanks  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  people 
like  Margaret  Sanger  and  organizations  such 
as  Planned  Parenthood,  voluntary  family 
planning  is  practiced  or  tolerated  by  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  today.  It  has  sur- 
vived the  political  gestation  period:  and  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history,  open  de- 
bate over  the  question  of  public  family  plan- 
ning programs  Is  not  considered  political 
taboo  by  most  members  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  being  the  most  politically 
advanced  population  measure,  an  effective 
family  planning  policy  also  promises  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  In  our  birth  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recently  published  study  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  F.  Westoff  of  Princeton,  more 
than  20%  of  the  births  of  this  country  are 
the  result  of  unwanted  fertility. 

Giving  low-income  women  the  same  ac- 
cess to  family  planning  information  and 
services  that  middle  class  women  enjoy,  and 
providing  all  families  with  safer  and  more 
foolproof  contraceptives — for  non-poor  fam- 
ilies tiave  more  unwanted  children  In  the 
aggregate  than  poor  families — offers  a  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  and  polltlcsUly  acceptable 
first  step  towards  stabilizing  our  population 
growth. 

Last  May,  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Con- 
gress with  28  cosponsors  In  the  Senate  and 
more  than  60  in  the  House  which  would  pro- 
vide the  legislative  foundation  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  family  planning  policy.  This 
bill,  8.  2108 — which  has  the  formal  endorse- 
ment of  the  AMA — would  deliver  family 
planning  services  to  those  now  denied  them 
and  authorize  desperately  needed  funds  for 
Increased  contraceptive  research.  I  am  stlU 
hopeful  we  can  move  S.  2108  through  the 
Congress  before  this  Session  ends. 

The  second  Important  stage  In  an  effec- 
tive political  strategy  to  stabilize  VS.  popu- 
lation growth  must  be  the  reform  of  our 


abortion  laws.  If  contraception  falls,  families 
must  have  the  opportunity  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  terminate  unwanted 
pregnancies.  It  should  not  be  within  the 
purview  of  the  State  to  either  compel  or 
constrain  a  woman  from  having  an  abortion. 
Such  decisions  are  best  left  to  Individual 
conscience. 

Finally,  since  contraception  and  abortion 
are  only  methods  for  preventing  unwanted 
births.  It  Is  necessary  to  go  beyond  family 
planning  to  Insure  that  the  number  of 
wanted  births  Is  consistent  with  stable  pop- 
ulation. In  other  words,  the  crucial  third 
stage  in  our  political  strategy  must  be  the 
citation  of  a  national  population  policy; 
that  Is,  a  policy  to  develop  non-compulsory 
means  to  reduce  the  average  American  fam- 
ily to  a  size  consistent  with  a  stable  popu- 
lation. 

Creating  such  a  policy  constitutes  a  much 
more  difficult  task  than  setting  up  a  na- 
tional family  planning  policy. 

To  begin  with,  science  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  determinants  of  family  size.  We 
know  very  little  about  why  one  family  wants 
two  children  while  another  wants  six. 

As  a  result,  we  simply  do  not  know  what 
kinds  of  voluntary  incentives,  rewards  and 
education  programs  would  reduce  the  birth 
rate  to  a  stable  grovrth  level.  The  proposals 
such  as  Income  tax  deductions  currently 
being  offered  to  voluntarily  lower  the  birth 
rate  are  only  guesses  in  the  dark  lacking  a 
hard,  factual  basis — a  point  too  frequently 
overlooked. 

Furthermore,  even  if  we  knew  how  to 
reduce  the  birth  rate,  the  public  has  not 
been  adequately  prepared  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  population  policy.  Population 
stabilization  as  a  public  policy  still  frightens 
most  people.  In  many  respects  It  is  a  pre- 
mature issue  whose  political  gestation  period 
is  not  yet  completed. 

Therefore,  In  my  opinion,  implementing 
this  final  stage  in  a  pyoUtical  strategy  to 
stabilize  our  population  growth  will  require 
the  following  steps: 

FiTtt,  it  Is  Important  that  Congress  and 
other  national  institutions  and  organizations 
go  on  record  in  support  of  stabilizing  popu- 
lation growth.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  volimtary  population  control  a  legiti- 
mate Issue. 

I  Intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  shortly 
putting  the  Congress  officially  on  record  in 
support  of  population  stabilization. 
^Second,  the  federal  government  must  un- 
dertake a  national  campaign  to  educate  the 
American  public  on  the  dimensions  and  con- 
sequences of  the  U.S.  and  global  population 
problem. 

The  scare  tactics  that  have  been  employed 
in  the  past  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
population  issue  must  be  dropped.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  doomsday  scenarios  merely 
frighten  people  and  seldom  create  the 
proper  climate  for  constructive  action.  In- 
stead, the  public  should  be  Informed  about 
the  advantages  of  small  families,  the  link 
between  poverty  and  fertility,  the  cost  In 
convenience  and  public  resources  such  as 
increased  taxes,  crime  rates  and  pollution 
bills  of  unchecked  population  growth,  and 
the  obstacle  to  development  and  political 
stability  posed  by  high  birth  rates  in  the 
developing  countries. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  shortly 
to  provide  funds  for  such  an  education  effort. 

Third,  we  desperately  need  research  and 
new  data  with  which  to  develop  non-com- 
pulsory methods  for  reducing  the  birth  rate. 
Without  reliable  information  on  the  deter- 
minants of  family  size  and  parental  motiva- 
tion, efforts  to  stabilize  U.S.  population 
growth  by  voluntary  means  will  surely  fall. 

Therefore,  I  shall  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  this  month  calling  on  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  begin  con- 
tracting Immediately  for  the  necessary  so- 
cial science  research. 
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Gentlemen,  the  time  to  move  from  debate 
to  action  has  arrived.  Fate  has  placed  us  at 
that  point  m  history  where  a  responsible, 
rational,  moral  solution  to  the  population 
problem  must  be  found. 

All  of  us — you  and  I — together  have  the 
ability  to  find  and  apply  that  solution. 

The  only  necessary  ingredient  is  the  will 
to  do  it. 


DEATHS  AT  JACKSON  STATE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion WEis  deeply  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  recent  deaths  at  Jackson  State 
College  in  Jackson,  Miss.  It  is  imperative 
that  there  be  swift  investigation  suid 
justice  for  these  unnecessary  £ind  tragic 
deaths.  I  have  so  urged  the  Attorney 
General  and  have  asked  him  to  use  the 
full  Influence  of  his  office  to  see  that 
nothing  like  this  happens  again  there  or 
elsewhere. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  recent 
deaths  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  some  peo- 
ple were  shot  in  the  back,  were  also  the 
result  of  grossly  excessive  force  used  by 
enforcement  officials. 

Violence  and  rioting  have  no  place  in 
our  society.  Tliose  who  engage  in  such 
activities  must  be  promptly  stopped  and 
punished.  But,  as  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion clearly  stated,  there  are  effective 
and  humane  methods  which  should  be 
followed  in  that  regard  by  any  profes- 
sional enforcement  officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  well  as  my  telegrams  to  the 
mother  and  wife  of  the  slain  Jackson 
State  College  students.  Dr.  John  A.  Peo- 
ples, president  of  Jackson  State  College, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Henry,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  NAACP.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Government 
Operations, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  21,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Mttchell, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Jus- 
tice Department  of  the   United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:   As  were  so 
many  other  Americans,  I  was  deeply  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  recent  deaths  at  Jack- 
son State  College  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  I 
can  see  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  the 
appalling  massive  firing  by  enforcement  offi- 
cials Into  the  girls"  dormitory  there. 

I  Join  with  others  in  urging  swift  Investi- 
gation and  Justice  for  those  unnecessary  and 
tragic  deaths,  and  I  hope  that  the  full  power 
and  influence  of  your  office  will  be  used  to 
see  that  nothing  like  this  happens  again 
there  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  recent  deaths 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  some  people  were 
shot  in  the  back,  were  also  the  result  of 
grossly  excessive  force  used  by  enforcement 
officials. 

Violence  and  rioting  have  no  place  in  our 
society.  Those  who  engage  in  such  activities 
must  be  promptly  stopped  and  pimlshed. 
But,  as  the  Kerner  Commission  clearly 
stated,  there  are  effective  and  humane  meth- 
ods which  should  be  followed  In  that  re- 
gard by  any  professional  enforcement  officer, 
and  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  see  that 
they  are  promulgated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 


May  21.  1070. 
Mrs.  Phillip  L.  Gibbs, 
Ripley,  Miss.: 

I  regret  very  much  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band, Phillip,  during  the  recent  tragedy  at 
Jackson  State  College.  I  extend  to  you  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  Join  with  others  in 
Congress  and  across  the  Nation  in  requesting 
swift  Justice  for  this  unnecessary  and  tragic 
act  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

^UY21,  1970. 
Dr.  John  A.  Peoples, 
President.  Jackson  State  College. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Dear  Dr.  Peoples  :  I  am  shocked  and  deeply 
saddened  by  the  tragedy  which  occurred  at 
Jackson  State  last  week.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  Justification  for  the  manner  in  which  law 
enforcement  personnel  directed  gunfire  at 
the  dormitory  of  the  school.  I  Join  with 
others  across  the  Nation  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  slain 
students,  and  In  requesting  swift  Justice  for 
this  unnecessary  tind  tragic  act.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  can  hasten  the  day  when  this 
type  of  senseless  violence  will  no  longer  exist 
In  American  society. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Harris. 

U.S.  Senate. 

May  21.  1970. 
Mr.  Aaron  EIenry, 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  2072  West  Lynch  Street, 
Jackson.  Miss.  39203: 
Regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  attend 
the  public  hearing  on  the  tragedy  which  oc- 
curred at  Jackson  State  College  last  week. 
There  was  absolutely  no  Justification  for  the 
discharge    of    firearms    by    law    enforcement 
personnel  Into  the  women's  dormitory  of  the 
school.  I  am  appalled  and  deeply  saddened  by 
the  death  of  the  two  students,  and  Join  with 
others  in  requesting  swift  Justice  for  this  un- 
necessary and  tragic  act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

May  21,  1970. 
Mrs.  Emma  Green, 
1164  "C"  Dalton  Circle. 
Jackson,  Miss.  39203: 

I  deeply  regret  the  sad  loss  of  your  son, 
James,  during  the  recent  tragedy  at  Jackson 
State  College.  I  extend  to  you  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  Join  with  others  In  Congress 
and  across  the  nation  in  seeking  swift  Justice 
for  this  unnecessary  and  tragic  death. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I%ed  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 


so  essential   to  eflfective   and   creating 
learning. 

The  President  has  clearly  recognized 
these  needs.  In  the  Emergency  School 
Act  of  1970,  three  categories  of  special 
concern  have  been  defined:  Districts 
now  eliminating  de  jure  segregation  in 
accordance  with  Federal  directives  or  in 
cooperation  with  Federal  guidelines;  dis- 
tricts undertaking  voluntary  efforts  to 
reduce  or  prevent  de  facto  isolation ;  and 
districts  where  de  facto  isolation  is  a 
result  of  factors  which  cannot  imme- 
diately be  overcome,  to  enable  them 
to  promote  interracial  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposed  initial  Input  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  emergency  startup  money  will 
help  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
districts  to  provide  better  educational 
opportunities  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
school  in  September.  The  total  appro- 
priation of  $1.5  bilUon  in  new  funds  over 
the  next  2  years  means  help  for  many 
districts  when  and  where  they  need  it 
most. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this 
clear  commitment  to  a  worthy  goal  and 
urge  swift  adoption  of  his  legislative 
proposals. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President: 
Successfully    desegregating    the    nation's 
schools  requires  more  than  the  enforcement 
of  laws.   It  also  requires  an   Investment  of 
money. 

With  those  words,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  week  made  clear  the 
unequivocal  commitment  of  this  admin- 
istration to  the  promotion  of  quality 
education  for  all  our  children. 

For  too  long,  the  quality  of  public 
education  in  America  has  been  critically 
uneven.  "Catch  up"  fimds  are  required, 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  country 
where  segregated  education — either  de 
facto  or  de  jure — has  held  back  the  com- 
mitment of  funds  and  human  resources 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.-  Mr.  President,  the 
condition  of  the  national  economy  be- 
comes of  more  concern  every  day.  Many 
economic  authorities  say  recession  is 
near.  Others  believe  It  has  already 
started.  Many  agree  with  the  May  2 
AFL-CIO  News  editorial  that,  whether 
you  call  the  current  economic  distress  a 
"recession,  slump,  or  slowdown,  danger 
signals  are  flashing  almost  everywhere" 
that  it  will  worsen.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Economic  Storm  Warnings." 
makes  a  strong  case  for  immediate 
change  of  present  economic  policies.  So 
that  all  Senators  can  consider  the  many 
points  it  makes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  May  2, 
1970,  issue  of  AFL-CIO  News  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Storm  Waenings 

The  danger  signals  are  flashing  almost 
everywhere  that  the  nation's  current  eco- 
nomic recession,  slump,  slowdown,  or  what- 
ever term  you  like,  may  grow  worse. 

The  most  dramatic  sign  Is  the  plunging 
stock  market.  The  Dow-Jones  index,  a  re- 
spected market  Indicator,  has  dropped  to  a 
six-year  low.  But  there  is  more  solid  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers  of  a  deepening  and 
broadening  recession. 

Earnings  reports  of  top-drawer  U.S.  corpo- 
rations and  businesses  still  reflect  solid  ptot- 
Its,  but  at  a  lower  rate  and  level  than  the 
record-shattering  pace  of  the  past  few  years. 
Prices  as  measured  by  the  Consumers  Price 
Index  are  still  running  over  6  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  And  unemployment  Is  a  full 
percentage  jwlnt  up  on  the  rate  over  a  year 
ago — frcmi  3.4  to  4.4  of  the  lab<»  force,  and 
it's  rising. 

The  AFL-CIO  had  specifically  warned  more 
than  six  months  ago  that  what  is  presently 
coming  to  pass  was  built  into  the  Adminis- 
tration's blunderbuss  economic  policies  and 
its  highly  publicized  campaign  against  infla- 
tion. 

In  its  report  to  the  October  1969  AFL-CIO 
convention  the  Executive  Council  said: 
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■Tlie  blunderbuss,  general  form  of  restric- 
tive economic  policies,  tight  money  and  sky- 
high  Interest  rates  can  tinally  affect  the  big 
corporations  by  pulling  down  the  whole 
house — by  90  depressing  the  incomes  and  de- 
mand of  workers,  farmers  and  smaller  busi- 
nesses that  the  sales  and  profits  of  the  big 
blue  chap  corporations  are  finally  affected. 

These  policies  of  general  restraint  are 
dangerously  wrong  in  the  setting  of  1969. 
They  are  IneffectUe  In  combatting  profit  in- 
flation and  the  capital  investment  boom  of 
the  larger  companies.  But  they  hit  home- 
buildlng,  consumers,  smaller  businesses  and 
workers'  Jobs.  And  they  can  become  effective 
in  curbing  the  activities  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions only  by  depressing  the  entire  naUonaJ 
economy." 

As  of  May  1970  these  policies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  depressing  the  entire  national 
economy.  No  matter  which  indicators  are 
used  or  measurements  applied,  everything 
Is  pointing  or  moving  down — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  profits  reaped  by  banlM 
and  other  money  lenders  from  lOO-year-high 
interest  rates. 

The  stock  market  plunge  that  has  domi- 
nated the  mass  media  over  the  past  few 
days — much  more  so  than  the  Jump  in  the 
unemployment  rate  and  the  3.7  million  Job- 
less workers  could  produce  a  new  look  at  cur- 
rent policies. 

The  capital  goods  expansion  plans  of  major 
corporations — plans  for  new  plants  and 
equipment — could  be  cut  back,  easing  some 
of  the  demand  for  credit  and  helping  bring 
down  interest  rates.  This  would  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  the  housing  Industry  which 
has  been  in  a  deep  and  severe  recession  for 
many  months. 

But  If  the  capital  goods  cutback  Is  coupled 
with  a  reduction  of  Inventories  and  no 
change  in  Administration  policies,  then  un- 
employment will  rise  and.  as  the  AFL-CIO 
said  a  half-year  ago,  "the  whole  house"  will 
be  pulled  down. 

The  focus  on  recession  could  finally  bring 
home  to  the  Administration  the  need  for 
selective  restraints  in  some  areas  and  stlmu- 
Unts  to  economic  growth  In  others. 

For  nearly  10  years  the  nation  has  been 
relatively  free  of  the  fear  engendered  by  an 
economic  recession.  A  change  In  current  na- 
tional economic  policies  can  help  restore  a 
recession-free  era. 


LAND  AND  WATER   CONSERVATION 
FUND 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  aslted  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
which  would  give  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  additional  moneys  for  several 
different  bureaus  and  offices.  Of  the  ad- 
ditional $194  100.000  requested  by  the 
President,  $188,900,000  Is  slated  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

I  highly  commend  Mr.  Nixon  for  his 
recognition  that  the  fund  must  have 
more  money  if  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  are  to  bear 
fruit.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted  $357,- 
400.000 — or  more  than  double  the  request 
now  pending — would  be  available  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities  for  ac- 
quisition of  park  and  recreation  land 
and  for  the  establishment  of  recreation 
projects.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  act  with  dispatch  in 
considering  the  request  for  supplemental 
moneys  and  that  the  full  amount  asked 
for  by  the  President  will  be  appropriated. 

Utah  has  reaped  many  benefits  from 
the  Land  and  Water  jConservation  F^md 


Act.  In  the  approximately  5  years  in 
which  the  Fund  has  been  in  existence, 
my  State  has  received  $4,700,000.  This 
money  financed  63  different  activities — 
two  statewide  planning  projects,  21  land 
acquisition  projects,  and  40  land  develop- 
ment projects — which  have  helped  Utah 
enormously  in  developing  its  natural  re- 
sources for  the  enjoyment  and  better- 
ment of  its  people.  Nonetheless,  there 
were  many  other  park  and  recreation 
projects  which  the  State  had  to  abandon 
because  no  funds  were  available. 

This  gap  between  the  demand  for,  and 
supply  of,  Federal  money  continues  to 
widen  because  the  Act  has  always  been 
badly  underfunded.  A  minimum  of  ap- 
propriations hSLS  been  made  available, 
despite  widespread  recognition  that  more 
recreation  projects  are  vital.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message : 

As  our  cities  and  suburbs  relentlessly  ex- 
pand, those  priceless  open  spaces  needed  for 
recreation  areas  accessible  to  their  people 
are  swallowed  up — often  forever.  Unless  we 
preserve  these  spaces  while  they  are  stiU 
available,  we  will  have  none  to  preserve. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  funding  de- 
ficiency for  Utah,  the  State  for  the  years 
1967  through  1970  needed  an  average  of 
$1,877,831  to  undertake  a  variety  of  park 
projects.  The  average  funding  for  those 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  $800,- 
725 — less  than  half  of  what  was  needed. 
Each  year,  then,  Utah  has  needed  almost 
a  million  dollars  more  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

The  gap  between  demand  and  supply 
which  has  plagued  Utah  in  recent  years 
is,  I  am  sure,  typical  of  many  other 
States.  Thus  the  Senate  should  not  only 
support  the  President's  request  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1971, 
but  should  also  press  for  speedy  action 
on  S.  3505.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
Water  and  Conservation  Fund  Act  by 
providing  a  minimum  annual  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $300  million.  Since 
the  present  authorization  is  for  only  $200 
million,  the  bill  would  provide  a  full  50- 
percent  greater  funding  authorization. 
This  additional  money  would  encourage 
States  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  their  urban  dwellers,  who  all  too  often 
are  neglected  when  park  and  recreation 
areas  are  planned. 

Hearings  were  held  this  month  on  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  and  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  3505  has  already  been  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  fact  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
have  asked  to  cosponsor  S.  3505  reflects, 
I  believe,  their  awareness  that  we  must 
act  with  dispatch  if  we  are  to  insure 
tliat  all  Americans  have  access  to  rec- 
reation lands  of  quality  and  beauty. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW:  "NO  SOUND 
LEGAL  OBJECTIONS"  TO  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  informative  report  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  prepared  by 


the  Committee  on  International  Law  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

This  fine  bar  association  was  one  of 
the  first  legal  organizations  in  our  coun- 
try to  support  Senate  ratification  of  the 
convention,  as  they  endorsed  the  treaty 
in  January  of  1950. 

This  report,  which  was  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  thoroughly  covers  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  In 
addition,  it  analyzes  from  a  legal  view- 
point the  objections  to  ratification,  and 
finds  them  without  merit.  I  would  like  to 
particularly  emphasize  the  section  of 
this  report  dealing  with  the  claim  that 
the  definition  of  genocide  is  too  "vague" 
to  be  effective.  In  this  respect,  the  com- 
mittee definitively  states: 

We  should  be  careful  to  dlstinguisn  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  factual  allegations 
which  raise  serious  question  whether  geno- 
cide as  legally  defined  has  been  committed 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  loose 
employment  of  the  term  "genocide"  for  rhe- 
torical purposes  without  regard  to  facts 
which  come  within  the  specific  definition  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  York  State  Bak  Association  Commit- 
tee ON  Intebnational  Law  Report  on  th« 
Genocide  Convention 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  declined  to  give 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.*  The  Convention  has 
not  been  reconsidered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  since  Its  formal  vote  to 
table  the  matter  In  1950. 

Many  local  and  state  bar  associations  ana- 
lyzed the  Convention  at  the  time  of  Its 
first  presentation  and  rep)orted  favorably 
with  respect  to  the  legal  issues  raised  by 
ratification.^  The  American  Bar  Association, 
through  a  resolution  of  its  House  of  Dele- 
gates, recommended  that  the  proposed  Con- 
vention not  be  approved  since  It  "raises  im- 
portant fundamental  questions  but  does  not 
resolve  them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
form  of  Government,"'  although  within  the 
American  Bar  Association  Its  Section  of  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law  recom- 
mended ratification  with  certain  understand- 
ings or  reservations.'  Recently  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights  Year  1968  recommended  ratification 
of  the  Convention  following  study  of  the 
legal  questions  Involved  by  a  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Lawyers.' 

Most  currently  we  are  advised  that  the 
American  Bar  Asisoclatlon  is  In  process  of  re- 
considering its  former  position  on  the  Con- 
vention,* and  in  view  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  "the  Committee's 
disposition  may  be  Infiuenced  If  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  were  to  recommend 
ratification,"  '  the  matter  appears  most  ap- 
propriate for  review  by  this  Committee. 

description  op  the  convention 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  Convention  is 
preventten  of  the  destruction  of  a  human 
group  as  such.  The  convention  defines  gen- 
ocide to  mean  certain  acts  committed  with 
the  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group, 
as  such.  The  acts  include  killing,  causing 
serious  bodily  or  mental  harm,  inflicting 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
physical  destruction,  Imposing  birth  preven- 
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tlon  measures,  and  forcible  transfer  of  chil- 
dren. The  parties  undertake  to  punish  guilty 
persons  and  to  enact  the  necessary  imple- 
menting legislation.  There  Is  a  provision  for 
trial  by  a  court  of  the  state  where  the  act 
was  committed  or  by  such  International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction. 
Article  I  reads  as  follows: 
"The  contracting  parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of 
peace  or  In  time  of  war.  Is  a  crime  under 
International  law  which  they  xmdertake  to 
prevent  and  punish." 

Apparently  the  word  "confirm"  was  used 
since  In  1946  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  adopted  a  resolution  affirming  that 
genocide  is  a  crime  under  International  law, 
which  the  civilized  world  condemns.  The 
basic  concept  changed  the  preexisting  prin- 
ciple generally  recognized  that  the  matter 
In  which  a  state  treats  Its  own  citizens  is 
not  a  matter  with  which  international  law 
was  concerned. 

Article  II  of  the  Convention  provides  as 
follows : 

"In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part. 
a  naUonal,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group. 
as  such: 

"(a)   Killing  members  of  the  group; 
"(b)     Causing    serious    bodily    or    mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

"(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  In  whole  or  in  part; 
"(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

"(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

In  1949  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
who  transmitted  the  Convention  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  observed  that  this 
article  requires  that  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cific Intent  to  destroy  a  racial,  religious,  na- 
tional or  ethnical  group  as  such.  In  whole  or 
In  part.' 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that  "the 
destruction  of  a  group  may  be  caused  not 
only  by  killing.  Bodily  mutilation  or  disinte- 
gration of  the  mind  caused  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  stupefying  drugs  may  destroy  a 
group.  So  may  sterilization  of  a  group,  as 
may  the  dispersal  of  its  children." 

Cultural  groups  and   political  groups  are 
not  included  in  the  definition. 
Article  in  of  the  Convention  reads: 
"The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 
"(a)  Genocide: 

"(b)   Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 
"(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  oom- 
mlt  genocide: 

"(d )  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 
"(e)  Complicity  In  genocide." 
Pursuant  to  Article  IV,  the  parties  agree 
to  punish  guilty  persons  Irrespective  of  their 
status. 

By  Article  V  the  parties  undertake  to  enact 
"in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutions" the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
ellect  to  the  Convention  and  In  particular 
to  provide  'efl^ective  penalties  for  persons 
guilty  of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  In  Article  III. 

The  Convention  does  not  purport  to  require 
any  party  to  enact  such  legislation  otherwise 
than  In  accordance  with  the  country's  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Article  VI  provides  that  persons  cliarged 
with  genocide  or  any  of  the  acts  enumerated 
In  Article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  of  the  state  In  the  territory  in  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such  Interna- 
tional penal  tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  those  contracting  parties 
which  shaU  have  accepted  its  Jurisdiction, 

The  State  Department  report  makes  the 
following  observations  in  this  connection: 

".  .  .  Thus,  the  commission  In  American 
territory  of  genocldal  acts  would  be  tried  only 
In  American  courts.  No  International  tribunal 
Is  authorized  to  try  anyone  for  the  crime  of 


genocide.  Should  such  a  tribunal  be  estab- 
lished. Senate  advice  and  consent  to  United 
States  ratification  of  any  agreement  estab- 
lishing It  would  be  necessary  before  such  an 
agreement  would  be  binding  on  the  United 
States." 

In  the  Intervening  twenty  years  no  such 
International  tribunal  has  come  Into  exist- 
ence. Were  it  put  forward.  Senate  advice  and 
consent  would  still  be  required  for  the  United 
States  to  accept  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  Convention  provides  for  extradition  in 
accordance  with  the  Internal  laws  of  the  par- 
ties and  treaties  in  force,  genocide  not  to  be 
considered  a  political  crime  for  purposes  of 
extradition. 

arguments  against  ratification 

The  arguments  against  ratification  ex- 
pressed over  twenty  years  ago  do  not  differ 
markedly  from  those  recently  made  In  op- 
position to  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
abolition  of  slavery,  on  forced  labor,  and  on 
protecting  the  political  rights  of  women.* 
They  have  not  improved  with  age. 

The  subject  matter  is  alleged  not  to  be  of 
international  concern,  but  domestic  in  na- 
ture, and  thus  beyond  the  constitutional 
treaty-making  power.  Little  need  be  said  to 
Indicate  that  the  subject  of  genocide  Is.  If 
anything,  primarily  of  international  concern. 
In  1948  the  United  States  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Convention,  signed  It  In  1948, 
and  has  reason  for  being  party  to  the  Con- 
vention for  reasons  of  Its  relations  with  other 
countries.  The  concept  of  annihilation  of  a 
group  had  no  prior  existence  as  a  subject  for 
domestic  treatment  and  Introduced  a  new 
concept  even  to  international  law.  Being  a 
problem  of  International  scope  and  concern. 
It  la  the  proper  subject  of  a  treaty.'"  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  adherence  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Constitution." 

It  was  claimed  that  since  Article  in  of 
the  Convention  makes  "direct  and  public  In- 
citement to  commit  genocide"  a  crime,  the 
First  Amendment  right  to  free  speech  is  vi- 
olated. This  view  entirely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  requires  Congress  or  the 
states  to  enact  enabling  legislation  before 
such  acts  could  be  prosecuted.  Clearly  It  Is 
constitutionally  permissible  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  makes  incitement,  and  not  advo- 
cacy, a  crime  ^  and  we  cannot  lightly  specu- 
late that  Congress  would  pass  unconstitu- 
tional enabling  legislation.  Similarly  the 
claim  that  "genocide"  as  a  crime  Is  defined 
too  vaguely  hM  no  merit  unless  we  assume 
that  the  Congress  is  unable  to  define  It  for 
United  States  standards  of  Intent  and  specl- 
ficity  when  it  passes  enabling  legislation.  As 
lawyers,  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  factual  allegations 
which  raise  serious  question  whether  geno- 
cide as  legally  defined  has  been  committed 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  loose 
employment  of  the  term  "genocide"  for  rhe- 
torical purposes  without  regard  to  facts 
which  come  within  the  specific  definition  of 
the  term. 

The  emotional  objection  that  Article  VI  of 
the  proposed  Convention  dooms  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  trial,  conviction  and  sentence 
in  foreign  courts  without  benefit  of  our  tra- 
ditional criminal  law  safeguards  has  no  vaUd 
basis.  The  Article  does  not  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion on  foreign  courts  to  try  Americans  for 
acts  committed  in  the  United  States  and, 
vmless  an  international  tribunal  is  estab- 
lished, they  can  be  tried  only  In  American 
courts.  As  noted  above,  no  such  tntemational 
tribunal  has  been  established  and  If  it  should 
be  proposed  we  would  then  have  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  adhere  to 
any  compulsory  Jurisdiction  given  to  the 
court.  The  argument  has  no  merit. 

reservations 
The  resolutions  adopted  January  27  and  28. 
1950  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
stated  as  follows: 

'Be    it    resolved,    that    the    New    York 


State  Bar  Association,  approved  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide  and  recommend  that 
the  United  Sutes  ratify  the  Convention  with 
the  tmderstanding  or  reservation  that  Article 
IX  shall  be  understood  In  the  traditional 
sense  of  responsibility  to  another  state  for 
injuries  sustained  by  natlonAls  of  the  com- 
plaining state  in  violation  of  principles  of 
International  law,  and  shall  not  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  a  state  can  be  held 
liable  In  damages  for  Injvirtes  Inflicted  by  It 
on  its  own  nationals,  sjid 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  con- 
vention be  approved  with  the  fuirther  un- 
derstanding or  reservation  that  the  United 
States  assumes  no  obligation  to  enact  Federal 
Legislation  against  genocide  where  acts 
which  oonstltute  genocide  are  already  ptin- 
Ishable  by  existing  penal  law." 

It  would  appear  that  nrtther  of  the  res- 
ervations or  understandings  suggested  at 
that  time  Is  still  appropriate.  The  question 
of  United  States  understanding  as  to  non- 
liability for  money  damages  was  dealt  with 
by  the  United  States  delegation  when  it 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Convention  in  1948  and 
the  State  Department  recommended  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  with  the 
understanding  that  Article  IX  be  understood 
in  Its  traditional  sense  of  no  state  liability 
for  money  damages  for  injuries  inflicted  on 
its  own  nationals.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
State  made  no  mention  of  any  such  under- 
standing in  his  letter  ol  February  6,  1970 
urging  ratlflcatlon.'^ 

The  second  suggestion  appears  toitally  un- 
necessary since  the  Convention  requires 
adoption  of  legislation  to  make  It  effective 
and  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  several  states 
could  be  under  obUgation  to  prohibit  acts 
already  made  criminal  under  either  federal 
or  state  law. 

conclusion 
It  is  plain  that  the  legal  arguments  pre- 
viously advanced  against  ratlflcation  of  the 
Convention  have  not  been  sustained  by  the 
passage  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  policy  this 
Committee  is  of  the  view  that  determina- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  ratification  of  the 
Convention  to  United  States  foreign  policy 
Interests  and  relations  with  other  natloiLs 
of  the  world  at  the  United  Nations  be  left 
to  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  Executive 
Department  and  the  Administration.  Both 
President  Truman  In  1950  and  President 
Nixon  in  1970"  have  asked  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  be  ratified.  We  find  no 
sound  legal  objection  to  such  ratlflcation 
and  accordingly  urge  prompt  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Dated:  New  York,  N.Y.,  February  34,  1970. 

rOOTNOTKS 
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•  74  AB.A.  Rep.  148  (1949) . 

'See  A  Report  in  Support  of  the  Treaty- 
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•  A.B.A.  News,  Dec.  1969. 
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'  6  Exec.  O..  June  16,  1949. 
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660-666  (July  1967) . 
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American  authority  on  international  law, 
stated:  "Genocide  Is  at  present  a  pressing 
problem  of  international  concern  and  there- 
fore a  proper  subject  of  a  treaty."  2  Hyde, 
International  Law  1398  (1946  ed.). 
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JETS  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
several  Senators  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
urging,  among  other  things,  that  he  agree 
to  the  U.S.  sale  of  requested  jets  to 
Israel. 

Because  Israel  is  a  democratic  country 
whose  right  to  exist  in  the  Middle  East 
as  an  independent  and  free  nation  is 
under  continued  and  increased  question, 
I  believe  that  we  should  stand  by  this 
friend  and  give  our  help,  as  I  have  said 
repeatedly  throughout  the  recent  i>ast. 

The  matter  is  urgent,  and,  accordingly, 
I  have  written  the  President  respectfully 
requesting  his  serious  attention  to  this 
vital  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
May  28.  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  Recently  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  wrote  to  you  urging  that 
you  agree  for  the  United  States  to  sell  re- 
quested Jets  to  Israel.  I  very  strongly  and 
resfjectfully  Join  In  that  request. 

Israel  has  a  right  to  live  &a  a  nation.  No 
real  peace  can  come  to  that  area  of  the  world 
unless  the  real  parties  to  the  dispute  them- 
selves agree.  In  the  meantime,  all  of  us  must 
be  alam:ed  by  the  continued  buildup  of  arms 
on  the  Arab  side  with  Soviet  help  and  the 
disturbing  changes  which  may  be  taking 
place  In  the  balance  of  power  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Israel  Is  a  democracy  and  Is  our  friend.  In 
the  defense  of  her  freedom  she  needs  our 
help,  not  in  the  form  of  troops  but  In  the 
form  of  sales  of  military  equipment  and  the 
Jet  aircraft  long  under  consideration,  and 
credits. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  is  respect- 
fully urged. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 


THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  earlier  this  year  car- 
ried an  illuminating  series  of  articles  on 
crime  problems  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  series,  written  by  reporter 
John  F.  Clancy,  provides  a  good  intro- 
duction to  problems  in  the  institutions  of 
criminal  justice,  not  only  in  Philadelphia 
but  also  in  many  urban  areas  through- 
out the  country'. 

I  tielieve  these  articles  make  valuable 
reading  for  Senators,  who  will  soon  vote 
on  crime  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

One  problem  highlighted  in  the  ar- 
ticles is  especially  significant  to  us  here. 
According  to  Philadelphia  Police  Com- 
missioner Prank  L.  Rizzo,  34  percent  of 


the  defendants  arrested  in  Philadelphia 
for  such  major  crimes  as  homicide,  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and  bur- 
glary were  arrested  while  they  were  free 
on  bail. 
To  quote  the  April  20  article : 
Last  year.  Rlzzo  said.  37  percent  of  the 
persons  arrested  on  burglary  charges  were 
on  ball  at  the  time.  Thirty-four  percent  of 
the  suspects  In  robbery  cases  had  been  free 
on  ball.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  homi- 
cide suspects  were  free  on  bail  at  the  time 
of  the  crime. 

These  figures  include  release  on  bail 
both  before  trial  and  after  conviction. 

Continuing  his  efforts  to  keep  incorri- 
gible criminals  behind  bars,  District  At- 
torney Arlen  Specter  has  urged  the  State 
legislature  to  tighten  the  laws  on  bail 
after  conviction.  However,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  constitution  prevents  him 
from  calling  for  pretrial  detention. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  constitu- 
tion provides  in  article  I,  section  14.  that 
"aU  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  suffi- 
cient sureties,  unless  for  capital  offenses 
when  the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption 
great."  This  section  effectively  bars  the 
enactment  in  the  State  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  pretrial  detention  of  dan- 
gerous defendants. 

Rep.  Daniel  E.  Beren,  a  Republican 
from  Montgomery,  has  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to 
permit  a  limited  form  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion. But  until  the  constitution  is 
changed,  law  enforcement  officials  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  will  have  to 
devise  other  means  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  pretrial  recidivism. 

The  dilemma  presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution  does  not  exist  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  applicable 
provision  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution— the  Eighth  amendment — rep- 
resents a  wholly  different  approach  to 
the  question  of  ball.  The  framers  of  the 
eighth  amendment,  which  reads  "exces- 
sive bail  shall  not  be  required."  rejected 
the  "right  to  bail"  concept  embodied  in 
the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776. 
They  adopted  Instead  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 

Under  the  English  concept,  the  legis- 
lature is  empowered  to  determine  which 
offenses  shall  be  bailable  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  which  offenses  shall  be  bailable 
as  a  matter  of  sound  judicial  discretion. 
The  "excessive  bail"  provision  forbids 
judges  from  requiring  an  excessive  bond 
In  those  cases  where  lawmakers  have 
determined  that  baU  shall  be  available 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Federal  District  Judge  Edward  Wein- 
feld  of  New  York  reinforced  this  point 
last  year  when  he  held: 

Congress  could,  without  running  afoul  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  provide  •  •  •  that 
persons  accused  of  kidnaping,  bank  robbery 
with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serious  non- 
capital crimes  are  not  entitled  to  ball  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  importance  of  the  Clancy  articles 
is  that  they  demonstrate  that  serious 
problems  of  crime  on  bail  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
exist  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  imdoubt- 
edly  exist  in  other  cities  as  well. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
on  bail  reform  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. Pretrial  detention  deserves  our  clos- 
est attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
articles  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    Inquirer. 
Apr.  19.  1970] 
Criminals  on  the  Loose  :  Haro-core  Repeat- 
ers Go  Free  at  Public  Expense 

(By  John  P.  Clancy) 

Henry  Ward  Bowman,  32,  Is  a  convicted 
murderer.  He's  also  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 
He  disappeared  while  out  on  bail  waiting  to 
be  sentenced. 

Ronald  FYank  Woods,  33,  was  a  fugitive 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  he  was  finally 
Jailed  Friday  after  another  successful  effort 
to  delay  his  trial  on  three  felon;-  charges 
dating  back  to  1967. 

Bowman  and  Woods  are  extreme  examples 
of  people  arrested  here,  but  ifs  because 
they're  extreme  that  their  records  give  stun- 
ning evidence  to  charges  by  Police  Commis- 
sioner Prank  L.  Rizzo  and  District  Attorney 
Arlen  Specter  that  hard-core  criminals  are 
being  allowed  long  freedom  on  ball  at  the 
expense  of  the  public's  safety.  It's  the  ex- 
treme cases  they're  worried  about. 

The  release  of  hard-core  criminals  on  bail 
both  before  and  after  trial  Is  not  the  only 
complaint  about  criminal  justice  in  Phila- 
delphia. Others  Include  lenient  and  sus- 
pended sentences,  the  release  of  criminals  on 
probation  without  serving  a  day  in  Jail,  and 
especially,  the  clogged  courts  that  delay  trials 
and  let  dangerous  people  stay  free  for  long 
periods. 

The  almost  steady  drop  In  the  population 
of  the  state's  prisons  during  the  past  10  years 
was  cited  by  Rizzo  as  proof  of  his  complaints. 
He  said  the  number  of  state  prisoners  dropped 
from  8000  in  1960  to  about  5000  In  1968  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Corrections.  The  number 
climbed  slightly  in  1969  but  still  was  below 
6000.  he  said. 

Contrast  that  report  on  the  state  prisons, 
where  long  term  convicts  are  confined  to  the 
overcrowded  conditions  In  Philadelphia 
county  Jails,  where  two-thirds  of  the  Inmates 
are  awaiting  trial. 

Police  cited  Bowman  and  Woods  as  ex- 
amples of  people  the  messed-up  criminal 
Justice  system  lets  run  loose. 

Bowman,  the  fugitive,  was  Indicted  more 
than  two  years  ago  on  charges  of  shooting  a 
man  to  death  in  a  tavern  dispute.  He  was  con- 
victed eight  months  later,  but  after  I'i  years 
of  freedom  he.  has  not  been  sentenced  and 
now  he  can't  be  found.  He  has  been  con- 
victed of  two  other  violent  crimes. 

He  was  arrested  for  the  murder  in  1967 
while  he  was  free  on  10  years'  probation  Im- 
posed by  Judge  Benjamin  W.  Schwartz  for 
armed  robbery  the  previous  year. 

In  January  1968  he  was  indicted  on 
charges  of  killing  William  Boerner,  25,  of 
4251  Frankford  Ave.  In  an  argument  over  who 
should  pay  for  a  drink  of  whiskey  in  the 
Longhorn  Bar  at  Prankford  Ave.  and  Unity 
St.  on  Dec.  6,  1967. 

Bowman  went  on  trial  on  Sept.  18,  1968. 
He  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  second  de- 
gree murder  nine  days  later.  His  attorneys 
filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  Judge 
William  I.  Troutman.  a  visiting  Judge  still 
hearing  criminal  cases  In  Philadelphia,  re- 
leased him  on  $30,000  ball. 

Before  his  conviction  for  the  tavern  mur- 
der, he  had  been  free  on  125,000  ball.  It  was 
raised  only  85.000  after  conviction  and  Bow- 
man hasn-t  been  In  custody  since. 

The  new  trial  motion  filed  by  defense  at- 
torney Emmett  Fltzpatrlck  immediately  after 
the  conviction  was  not  listed  for  argument 
until  April   15,   1969.   When  it  finally  rolled 
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around  It  was  continued  on  request  of  the 
defense. 

The  appeal  was  finally  argued  on  Aug.  21. 
1969,  and  Judge  Troutman  denied  it  on 
Sept.  23.  four  days  short  of  one  year  follow- 
ing Bowman's  conviction.  Sentencing  was  set 
for  the  following  Oct.  15  but  Judge  Trout- 
man continued  it.  On  Nov.  17.  the  case  came 
up  again  but  the  Judge  again  postponed 
sentencing. 

Last  Feb.  24,  Judge  Troutman  was  to  have 
passed  sentence.  But  Bowman  didn't  show 
up.  The  case  was  relisted  for  April  7,  but 
again  the  defendant  failed  to  appear.  A  fu- 
gfltive  warrant  was  Issued  for  Bowman  but 
the  $30,000  bail  has  not  yet  been  forfeited. 
Investigators  said  Bowman  last  was  seen  In 
New  York. 

Wood's  case  Is  different.  He  has  not  been 
tried,  so  he  must  be  presumed  innocent 
until  he  is.  That  he  has  not  been  tried  Is 
the  complaint  here.  He  has  seven  previous 
convictions. 

He  has  been  free  on  bond  for  more  than 
three  yews  on  u  robl>ery  charge,  and  has 
been  Indicted  for  two  other  felonies  com- 
mitted while  he  was  awaiting  trial  on  the 
first. 

Woods  has  a  long  criminal  record.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  Youth  Study  Center  in  1953 
when  he  was  15  years  old.  He  was  sentenced 
to  9-to-23  months  in  1957  for  a  burglary  in 
Ardmore,  Pa.,  got  a  3-month  term  in  1959 
for  larceny,  60  days  in  1961  on  a  numl)ers 
charge,  ll-to-23  months  in  1964  for  a  strong- 
arm  robbery,  5  years  probation  in  1965  for 
burglary  and  narcotics  use.  and  3-to-23 
months  in  1967  for  larceny,  robbery  and  im- 
personating an  officer. 

DEFENDER   NOT  READY 

Last  month.  Woods  was  called  for  trial  on 
one  Of  the  three  Indictments  against  him. 
He  failed  to  appear  and  a  warrant  was  Is- 
sued for  his  arrest. 

Last  Friday,  his  trial  was  scheduled  on  the 
other  two  indictments.  Woods  showed  up  this 
time  but  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  could  not 
be  found  and  the  trisil  was  postponed  four 
hours.  At  2  P.M.,  Wood's  attorney,  Dennis 
Elsman,  told  Judge  James  R.  Cavanaugh  that 
he  had  not  been  paid  and  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved as  defense  attorney. 

The  Judge  agreed  but  the  voluntary  de- 
fender was  not  ready  to  defend  Woods.  Judge 
Cavanaugh  postponed  the  trial  until  May  6. 
But  this  time.  Woods  didn't  go  free.  Cava- 
naugh revoked  bail  and  committed  him  to 
the  Detention  Center  pending  trial. 

What's  to  be  done  in  cases  like  this?  Rizzo 
says  there  are  enough  laws  on  the  books  to 
keep  men  like  these  out  of  circulation.  But 
In  an  effort  to  repair  the  system,  experiments 
are  being  tried,  and  the  people  trying  them 
say  it's  too  early  yet  to  find  out  whether 
they  work. 

State  Commissioner  of  Corrections  Arthur 
T.  Prasse  said  there  were  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  in  the  state  prison 
population. 

"We're  trying  a  lot  of  new  things."  he  said. 
"They're  trying  parole  and  probation  and 
putting  many  more  on  probation  and  parole. 
We  have  pre-release  centers  and  halfway 
houses  and  there's  a  lot  of  work-release  or 
out-mate  programs." 

Prasse  said  many  prisoners  are  being  "given 
a  break"  by  Judges.  "We  aren't  getting  long- 
term  prisoners  to  replace  the  long  term  con- 
victs whose  5-  to  10-year  sentence  or  15-  to 
30-year  terms  have  expired." 

"We're  trying  a  lot  of  new  things  In  our 
prisons,  trying  otir  best  with  counseling, 
education  and  trade  training,  trying  to  get 
them  out  faster  than  we  used  to. 

"But  this  will  have  to  prove  out,"  he  went 
on,  "Maybe  some  won't  respond.  It  will  take 
a  while  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  new 
programs.  Everyone  is  watching  them  to  see 
what  will  happen." 

Prasse  said  it  most  likely  will  take  a  "couple 
of  years  to  see  what  the  effect  will  be." 


"The  courts  are  experimenting,"  Prasse 
said.  "No  one  wants  to  see  men  spend  most  of 
their  lives  In  jail,  although  sometimes  it  is 
necessary. 

"Some  (prisoners)  don't  realize  It  when 
they  do  get  a  break.  Whenever  you  start 
something  new  there  are  some  who  will  take 
advantage  of  It.  They'll  have  to  be  weeded 
out  and  sent  away  for  a  longer  period  of 
time." 

PROGRAM    DOCtTMENTED 

FBI  Statistics  show  the  predatory  crime 
offenders — the  type  most  dangerous  to  the 
community — have  high  rates  of  repeating 
their  crimes.  The  latest  FBI  uniform  crime 
reports  showed  that  77  percent  of  the  bur- 
glars released  from  custody  in  1963  were  re- 
arrested within  five  years.  They  also  showed 
74  percent  of  assault  offenders  were  rearrested 
and  60  percent  of  the  robbers  were  back  In 
custody  within  the  five-year  period. 

The  FBI  has  been  documenting  "Careers 
in  Crime"  program  since  1963  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  criminal  repeating  over 
a  period  of  time  contributes  to  the  annual 
crime  counts.  The  report  showed  that  39  per- 
cent of  the  offenders  arrested  in  1967-68  had 
previously  been  arrested  for  a  major  crime. 

Repeating  the  same  type  crime  ranged 
from  6  percent  for  murder  to  51  percent  for 
burglary. 

Rizzo  said  the  career  criminals  are  the  type 
who  must  be  confined  to  prison  whenever 
possible.  "Any  efforts  to  reform  or  rehabili- 
tate them  must  be  made  while  they  are  In 
custody."  he  said.  "They're  too  dangerous  to 
be  loose." 

"People  are  not  aware  of  the  pronounced 
trend  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  In  Philadel- 
phia, away  from  sentencing  criminals  to 
terms  with  a  maximum  of  two  years  or 
more,"  Rizzo  said. 

LITE    SENTENCING 

The  Police  Commissioner  said  that  only 
one  out  of  five  persons  arrested  for  major 
crimes  goes  to  jail  and  "The  chances  are 
80  percent  that  they  will  be  In  Jail  less  than 
six  months." 

"Do  you  call  that  a  deterrent  to  crime?" 
he  asked. 

Rizzo  said  that  among  existing  laws  that 
could  be  used  to  keep  dangerous  criminals 
"out  of  circulation"  Is  the  fourth-offender 
law.  which  enables  a  judge  to  commit  a 
person  to  prison  for  life  If  convicted  of  a 
fourth  offense. 

ADEOUATE  PENALTIES 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  you  heard  of 
a  chronic  criminal  being  put  away  safely 
under  the  fourth  offender  law?"  he  de- 
manded. "The  Judges  Just  aren't  using  It." 

"Swift  justice  and  adequate  penalties  are 
what  is  needed."  he  continued.  We  wont  need 
any  more  surveys  or  any  more  laws.  Let's 
Just  use  the  laws  that  we  have  available." 

A  look  at  the  situation  in  the  sub-urban 
counties,  where  the  same  Pennsyltxinia  laws 
apply,  would  tend  to  support  the  commis- 
sioner's contentions.  Suburban  Philadelphia 
traditionally  has  been  knotvn  as  stem  and 
none  of  the  counties  adjoining  Philadelphia 
hai-e  long  criminal  court  backlogs. 

"Our  Judges  are  fair  but  firm,"  one  sub- 
urban prosecutor  said.  "They  work  on  the 
premise  that  if  a  criminal  knows  he  is  going 
to  Jail  quickly  and  for  a  long  time,  he'll  com- 
mit his  crimes  somewhere  else. 

SWIFT  JUSTICE 

"A  burglar  convicted  for  the  second  time 
in  our  county  knows  he  Is  going  to  the  State 
Penitentiary.  That  means  his  maximum  sen- 
tence will  be  five  years  or  more.  An  armed 
robber  will  do  time  for  his  first  conviction 
with  a  good  chance  that  it  will  be  In  the 
State  Pen.  Any  case  involving  serious  physi- 
cal harm  will  get  a  penitentiary  sentence. 
We  had  a  man  with  no  prior  record  being  sent 
away  for  a  15-  to  30-year-term  because  he 
beat  up  and  seriously  Injured  an  elderly 
woman." 


In  the  Philadelphia  area,  justice  Is  swift- 
est In  Bucks  and  Delaware  counties.  Crim- 
inals there  usually  are  tried  In  the  first 
court  term  after  that  in  which  they  are  in- 
dicted. Some  unusually  difficult  cases  may 
be  carried  over  for  another  court  term 
(there  are  five  terms  a  year)  but  rarely  does 
it  go  longer. 

[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer, 
Apr.  20,  1970) 

CRIMINALS   ON    THE   LOOSE :    BAIL   SYSTEM   DIS- 
REGARDS StJSPECT's  Previous  Convictions 

(By  John  P.  CUincy) 
A  criminal  free  on  probation  commits  an- 
other crime.  His  probation  Is  revoked  auto- 
matically and  he  Immediately  goes  back  to 
Jail,  right? 

Wrong.  In  Philadelphia,  a  criminal  can 
remain  on  probation  even  after  he  is  con- 
victed of  a  second  and  third  crime  if  the 
subsequent  convictions  do  not  result  in 
prison  sentences.  Revocation  of  probation 
is  not  automatic.  It  reqtUres  involved  legal 
proceedings,  a  lot  of  time  and  cooperation 
among  authorities. 

A  person  charged  with  a  major  crime  and 
out  on  ball  falls  to  show  up  for  his  trial. 
Isn't  the  ball  forfeited?  Not  necessarily.  The 
trial  Judge  must  sue  for  the  bail  and  the 
full  amount  Is  rarely  forfeited  because  of 
many  loopholes  In  the  law. 

There  are  many  other  misconceptions  of 
the  law  that  would  lead  Philadelphians  to  a 
mistaken  belief  that  the  Judicial  process  in 
the  city  works  to  protect  the  populace  from 
bandits,  burglars.  rapists  and  even 
murderers. 

The  truth  la  that  the  system  bogs  down 
from  start  to  finish,  from  arrest  through  trial 
to  release,  as  far  as  the  protection  of  the 
public  Is  concerned.  The  laws,  the  rules  and 
the  court  systems  and  practices  are  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of 
his  victims. 

"Unfortunately,  we've  nearly  reached  the 
point  where  crime  pays  and  pays  well."  Police 
Commissioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo  has  said.  "We've 
got  one  of  the  best  records  of  any  police 
department  In  the  country  when  It  comes  to 
solving  crimes  and  arresting  suspects.  But 
the  court  sysitem  acts  like  a  revolving  door. 
"Hardened  criminals  are  out  on  ball  al- 
most immediately,  their  trials  are  delayed 
for  years  and  even  when  they  are  convicted, 
they  get  probation  or  tap-on-the-wrlst 
sentences." 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  ball  system — a 
suspect's  first  avenue  to  freedom  following 
surest. 

The  laws  say  that  anyone  arrested  In 
Pennsylvania — except  those  charged  with  a 
capital  offense  Involving  first  degree  murder — 
Is  entitled  to  ball.  Legally,  the  judge  who 
sets  ball  must  consider  only  one  thing, 
whether  the  amount  of  baU  will  assure  the 
defendant's  appearance  again  in  court. 

The  judge  can  not  legally  consider  the 
defendant's  previous  record  or  his  jxwslble 
threat  to  the  community.  He  could  wink  at 
the  exact  letter  of  the  law  and  hold  a  hard*  . 
ened  criminal  In  ball  so  high  that  the  ac- 
cused could  not  raise  It.  But  the  higher 
courts  have  ruled  repeatedly  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  ball. 

Furthermore,  a  Municipal  Court  Judge 
must  make  a  decision  on  what  ball  to  set  at 
an  arraignment  that  takes  place  within 
hours  of  the  arrest.  The  judge  has  no  time 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  defendant's  back- 
ground or  even  to  determine  whether  the 
defendant  is  sane. 

Ball  bondsmens  are  barred  from  police 
courts  but  they  loiter  outside.  They  charge 
10  percent  of  the  required  ball  to  post  the 
bond  for  release,  a  lucrative  return  when 
one  considers  that  their  bond  rarely  Is  for- 
feited In  full. 

The  hardened  criminal  usually  manages  to 
raise  ball  easily.  There's  no  law  on  the  books 
requiring  the  ball  bondsman  to  collect  his 
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10  percent  before  posting  the  bond.  The  de- 
fendant could  promise  to  pay  the  10  percent 
fee  later,  obtain  his  release  and  then  steal 
the  money  he  needs  to  pay  the  bondsman. 

There  have  been  frequent  calls  for  the 
elimination  entirely  of  the  monetary  ball 
system  because  It  falls  to  contain  the  crimi- 
nal and  Is  discriminatory  toward  the  poor. 
Attorney  Stephen  A.  Sheller  told  a  YMCA 
forum  last  week  that  15  percent  of  the  de- 
fendants in  Philadelphia  held  in  ball  under 
$500  were  unable  to  ra'.se  it. 

Sheller  pointed  out  there  are  about  2000 
persons  in  county  prison  awaiting  trial;  they 
wait  an  average  of  three  months  each.  They 
comprise  two-thirds  of  the  total  prison  pop- 
ulation. Between  one-quarter  and  one-half 
of  the  total  will  be  discharged  of  all  criminal 
liability. 

Compare  the  overcrowded  Philadelphia 
prisons  with  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Grat- 
erford.  which  is  operating  at  little  more  than 
50  percent  of  its  capacity. 

BVLES    CHAJJCED 

A  few  years  ago.  ball  rules  were  changed 
in  an  attempt  to  make  them  less  discrimina- 
tory against  the  poor.  The  amounts  of  ball 
were  lowered  but  the  pocrest  defendants  still 
remained  in  Jail.  Rlzzo  said  the  only  real 
effect  was  that  the  hardened  criminals  used 
the  new  ball  rules  to  their  advantage. 

The  police  commissioner  cited  figures  to 
Illustrate  .1  sharp  rise  in  the  yearly  number 
of  rearrests  of  defendants  on  ball  for  such 
crimes  as  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault  and  burglary. 

In  1967,  19  percent  of  the  adults  arrested 
for  su:h  serious  crimes  were  free  on  ball  at 
the  time  of  the  arreit.  The  following  year,  the 
number  climbed  to  30  percent  and  In  1969,  It 
reached  34  percent. 

Last  year.  Rlzzo  said.  37  percent  of  the 
persons  arrested  on  burglary  charges  were  on 
ball  at  the  time.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the 
suspects  In  robbery  cases  had  been  free  on 
bail.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  homicide 
suspects  were  free  on  ball  at  the  time  of  the 
crime. 

TRIALS     DEI^TEO 

The  Constitution  gu.»rantees  a  defendant 
a  speedy  trial,  but  the  long  backlog  in  Phila- 
delphia courts  prevents  It.  Those  free  on  ball, 
however,  often  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  a  quick  trial.  The  longer  their  trial  Is  put 
off,  the  better  are  their  chances  of  acquittal. 

Conditions  in  the  city's  court  administra- 
tion office  and  the  court  clerk's  office  do  not 
faclUtate  speedy  trials.  Although  both  offices 
are  headed  by  competent  men.  defense  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  alike  are  highly  critical 
of  operations.  They  complain  of  cases  being 
lost,  falltires  in  notifying  attorneys,  defend- 
ants and  witnesses  of  trial  dates,  foul-ups  in 
assignment  of  cases  and  keeping  of  re£prds. 

Attorneys  themselves  are  not  blameless. 
Some  defense  lawyers,  assigned  whom  they 
consider  an  unfavorable  Judge,  Insist  on  a 
jury  trial,  which  automatically  defers  the 
case  until  a  Jury  can  be  empanelled.  Other 
delaying  tactics  include  feigning  of  Illness, 
changes  of  defense  attorneys,  and  filing  of 
unnecessary  pre-trial  motlcns.  Some  cases 
have  waited  two  years  or  more  without  being 
brought  to  trial. 

D     A.    RAPPED 

Defense  attorneys  contend  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  blame  for  continuances. 
They  charge  inefficiency  In  the  court  system 
and  the  district  attorney's  office.  Some  s&ld 
the  prosecution  was  not  ready  at  times. 

District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  emphati- 
cally denies  such  charges.  He  admits  his  office 
Is  understaffed.  His  men  work  long  botirs,  be 
said,  and  have  cut  down  the  backlog  of 
criminal  cases  with  the  cooperation  of  f>resl- 
dent  Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  Specter  said 
Carroll  has  made  more  oourtrooms  available 
for  criminal  trials  at  the  expense  of  civil 
cases. 


Specter  pointed  out  that  when  he  took 
office  many  cases  were  tried  in  waivers  or 
resulted  m  guilty  pleas.  But  the  district  at- 
torney pressed  for  longer  sentences  and,  as  a 
result,  there  was  a  300  percent  Increase  In 
the  number  of  criminal  Jury  trials. 

N'EEDS    FBOSECITTOaS 

Specter  badly  needs  experienced  prosecu- 
tors. He  has  many  Intelligent,  young  attor- 
neys on  his  staff  but  he  can't  assign  them  to 
major  criminal  cases  because  they  lack  ex- 
perience. He  has  made  open  appeals  to  experi- 
enced members  of  the  bar  to  volunteer  to 
serve  with  him  but  has  had  few  applicants. 

One  reason  Is  the  modest  pay  for  assistant 
district  attorneys.  Another  Is  the  long 
hours — most  work  from  8:30  A31.  imtll  well 
past  6  P.M.  each  day.  And  Arlen  Specter  Is 
not  an  easy  man  to  work  for.  He  Is  highly 
energetic  and  demands  equal  energy  of  his 
associates.  He  Ls  a  taskmaster  and  a  perfec- 
tionist. 

Specter's  biggest  grlf>e  Is  the  rule  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  that  entitles  defendants  to  ball 
between  the  time  of  their  conviction  and 
their  sentence.  "Last  August  we  identified 
more  than  1000  cases  of  men  on  ball  after 
conviction,"  Specter  said. 

SLOW    SENTKNCXS 

"I  can't  say  how  many  are  dangerous  fel- 
ons. I've  been  trying  to  get  these  guys  sen- 
tenced, even  to  the  extent  of  assigning  an 
individual  assistant  district  attorney  to  each 
Judge  to  expedite  the  sentences.  I  think  sen- 
tencing should  be  done  at  4  P.M.  when  the 
other  court  work  Is  done.  A  lot  could  be  ac- 
complished In  late  afternoon.  Prosecutors 
and  defense  attorneys  would  be  available 
then." 

Specter  said  a  convicted  man  who  Is  free  on 
bail  knows  that  when  he  Is  sentenced  he 
may  go  to  Jail.  He  tries  to  put  it  off  as  long 
as  possible.  The  defense  tries  every  delaying 
maneuver  possible.  The  prosecution  seeks 
ways  to  prevent  the  delays. 

"Why  should  we  have  to  be  the  ones  seek- 
ing to  speed  the  sentencing  process?"  Specter 
asked.  "When  a  man  Is  convicted,  he  loses 
the  presumption  of  innocence  In  my  book.  If 
he  Is  kept  in  Jail  he  will  want  a  quick  sen- 
tence and  there  will  be  no  delays." 

APPEALS   TAKX   TIME 

New  trial  appeals  cause  the  greatest  de- 
lays between  conviction  and  sentence.  Spec- 
ter contended  that  the  trouble  with  the  ap- 
peals Is  that  the  opposing  attorneys  must 
first  obtain  transcripts  of  the  trial  before  the 
api>eals  can  be  argued. 

But  getting  the  transcripts  of  Philadelphia 
trials  within  a  few  weeks  Is  totally  Impossi- 
ble, Specter  sold.  "We  have  cabes  where  we 
haven't  been  able  to  get  the  transcripts  as 
long  as  nine  months  after  the  trial  ends  In 
convictions."  he  said.  "Meanwhile  the  crim- 
inal— frequently  a  dangerous  one — Is  at  lib- 
erty.' 

When  sentencing  time  finally  Is  reached, 
the  Judge  frequently  Is  lenient — too  lenient 
according  to  Spector.  The  defense  has  the 
right  to  appeal  a  sentence,  the  district  attor- 
ney does  not. 

SrtTDT   UNDERWAY 

Ephralm  Oombeg,  executive  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission,  called 
for  fresh  thinking  on  the  entire  systems  of 
handling  criminals. 

"Until  we  take  a  fresh  new  look  at  the 
entire  system,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  housekeeping  end  of  the  court  system," 
he  said,  "we're  going  to  have  the  same  shock- 
ing conditions  we  have  now." 

Gomberg  revealed  he  has  undertaken  an  In- 
depth  study  of  alleged  Judicial  leniency. 

"We're  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
deferred-sentence  cases  free  on  ball,"  be 
went  on.  "I'm  not  prepared  to  dlsctisa  the 
findings  at  this  Ume  but  they  will  prove  of 
considerable  pertinence  to  the  charges  that 


most  or  all  deferred-sentence  cases  free  on 
ball  represent  serious  threats  to  the  commu- 
nity." 

NEED   StTERVISION 

Gomberg  agreed  that  probation  Is  not  now 
working  In  Philadelphia.  "Probation  Is  work- 
ing when  you  have  close  supervision,"  he 
said.  "Probation  Is  prevented  from  working 
when  close  supervision  Is  Impossible  as  It  la 
In  PhUadelphla. 

"Ten  years  ago  (each  member  of)  the  pro- 
bation staff  here  was  supervising  as  many  as 
200  convicted  criminals  and,  of  course,  ac- 
complishing nothing.  About  six  years  ago. 
Judges  and  civic  agencies  prevailed  on  City 
Council  to  add  a  very  substantial  number  of 
probation  officers  to  the  probation  depart- 
ment of  Common  Pleas  Court. 

"For  three  years,  probation  supervision  was 
close  when  case  loads  were  reduced  to  as  many 
as  75  or  80.  But  now,  with  the  growing  back- 
log of  criminal  cases  and  volume  of  crime, 
probation  loads  are  up  to  150  again,  which  is 
utterly  meaningless  as  far  as  supervision  Is 
concerned.  With  excessive  case  loads  on  the 
probation  staff.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
find  probationers  going  on  frequent  crim- 
inal excursions  simply  because  of  lack  of 
supervision." 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
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Criminals  on  the  Loose:   Bills  Asks 

Detention  of  Convicteo 

(By  John  P.  Clancy) 

District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  on  Mon- 
day sent  to  the  State  Legislature  a  proposed 
bill  to  permit  Judges  at  their  discretion  to 
commit  criminals  to  prison  Immediately  after 
their  conviction. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  eliminate  a  pres- 
ent court  rule  which  requires  a  Jurist  to  re- 
lease all  criminals  except  first  degree  mur- 
derers on  bail  after  they  have  been  found 
guilty  and  until  they  are  finally  sentenced. 
Both  Specter  and  Police  Commissioner  Prank 
L.  Rlzzo  blamed  the  rule  for  the  release  of 
those  whom  they  termed  as  hardened  crim- 
inals a  threat  to  the  community. 

Rlzzo  said  that  last  year  34  percent  of  the 
suspects  arrested  for  major  crimes  were  out 
on  ball  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  awaiting 
trial  or  sentencing. 

Specter's  bill  contained  two  proposals  to 
I>ermlt  the  sentencing  Judge,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  prevent  criminals  from  going  free 
after  they  are  found  guilty. 

The  first  would  enable  the  court  to  im- 
pose sentence  immediately  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  guilt,  instead  of  requiring  a 
delay  until  after  new  trial  appeals  are 
decided. 

The  imposition  of  sentence  would  not  alter 
the  defendant's  right  to  file  post -conviction 
motions.  The  time  permitted  for  filing  an  ap- 
peal would  be  computed  from  the  date  the 
court  rules  on  the  final  post-conviction 
motion. 

The  second  proposal  would  permit  the 
court,  at  Its  discretion,  to  commit  the  de- 
fenxiant  to  prison  without  ball,  pending  im- 
position of  sentence  following  conviction  for 
specific  major  crimes.  The  crimes  would  in- 
clude second  degree  murder,  voluntary  and 
involuntary  manslaughter,  robbery,  rape, 
burglary,  kidnapping,  mayhem,  aggravated 
assault  and  battery,  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill,  breaking  and  entering  with  Intent  to 
commit  a  felony,  sale  of  narcotics  or  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  larceny. 

Spector's  move  represented  a  second  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  mandatory  ball  rule  fol- 
lowing conviction.  He  has  previously  sought 
to  effect  It  through  amendments  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  Criminal  Rules  Committee. 

It  also  marked  the  second  piece  of  legisla- 
tion sought  by  Specter  In  his  efforts  to  keep 
incorrigible  criminals  behind  bars.  He  asked 
the  legislature  last  year  to  pass  a  bill  to  give 
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the  prosecution  the  right  to  appeal  sentences 
It  believes  are  too  lenient.  At  present,  only 
the  defense  may  aF4>eal  sentences  to  a  higher 
court. 

The  sentence  appeal  bill  was  introduced, 
but  is  now  bogged  down  In  committee  as  Sen- 
ator BUI  No.  77.  Specter  said  "its  chances  of 
passage  aren't  too  good  at  this  moment." 

Specter  said  there  Is  "a  lot  of  public  sup- 
port for  the  bill  but  It's  Just  sitting  In  com- 
mittee. I've  been  alter  the  senate  to  hold 
hearings.  But  unless  I  get  a  lot  of  public 
clamor  behind  me,  the  bill  doesn't  seem  to 
have  much  chance.  Something  has  to  give 
on  the  sentencing  line." 

The  District  Attorney  said  that  he  has 
made  an  unprecedented  move  to  solve  the 
problem  through  another  avenue.  He  has 
tsJten  appeals  from  three  sentences,  despite 
the  State  Supreme  Court  rule  preventing  It. 
"This  is  an  unprecedented  move  to  per- 
suade the  appellate  courts  to  review  slaps 
on  the  wrist  without  a  statute."  he  said. 

ELIMINATE  OBSTACLES 

The  cases  Involve  a  sentence  for  homicide 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  Itself,  and 
sentences  for  narcotics  violations  and  an  au- 
tomobile death,  both  appealed  to  the  State 
Superior  Court. 

Specter's  office  has  made  a  number  of  other 
moves  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  obstacles 
to  the  prosecution.  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Paul  Michel  has  been  assigned  the  Job  of 
unsnarling  court  administration  knots  and 
expediting  the  most  serious  cases.  "The  Job 
takes  up  almost  all  my  time  now,"  Michel 
said.  "I  hardly  ever  get  away  from  my  desk." 

A  priority  program  involving  nearly  500 
cases  was  put  Into  effect  by  Specter  about 
a  year  ago.  The  list  Is  down  to  fewer  than  300, 
Specter  said,  but  he  Indicated  it's  still  far 
too  many. 

HEAVT    CASELOADS 

Specter  Is  also  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  certain  defense  attorneys  whose  heavy 
caseloads  frequently  prevent  their  appear- 
ance In  court  and  necessitate  postponements 
of  trials. 

Three  attorneys  have  been  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll  not  to  take 
any  new  cases  until  their  caseload  Is  below 
15.  Specter  said  Cecil  Moore,  one  of  the  three 
defense  lawyers,  had  312  cases  when  the  order 
was  Issued  three  months  ago.  "He  has  gotten 
rid  of  71  of  them  since  then,  but  there  Is 
still  a  long  way  to  go,"  Specter  said. 

The  district  attorney  has  ordered  his  as- 
sistants to  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  possi- 
ble violating  of  Judge  Carroll's  order. 

ONE   DAILT    MEETING 

Each  working  day  at  5  P.M.,  Specter  holds 
a  meeting  of  his  staff  In  Courtroom  676  to 
discuss  the  pretrial  listings,  consider  prob- 
lems and  plan  strategy.  Frequently  there  Is 
a  lecture  by  other  prosecutors  at  the  meeting. 

Individual  assistant  district  attorneys  have 
been  assigned  to  certain  Judges  Specter  feels 
are  procrastinating  in  the  sentencing  of  con- 
victed criminals.  He  has  called  on  the  courts 
to  remove  sentencing  from  the  regular  court 
calendar  and  to  hold  special  sentencing  ses- 
sions at  4  P.M.  each  day  when  defense  and 
prosecution  attorneys  would  be  free. 

The  district  attorney  has  repeatedly  asked 
for  more  assistants  and  additional  clerical 
help.  He  has  Joined  the  bar  association  in 
demands  for  additional  Judges  and  court- 
rooms to  clear  up  backlogs. 

CALLS  rOR  LAW 

Specter  also  has  tried  to  revive  the  Fourth 
Offender  Law  which  has  not  been  used  by 
Judges  for  a  number  of  years.  The  law  per- 
mits a  criminal  convicted  of  a  fourth  major 
offense  to  be  sentenced  to  life  prison  terms. 

Specter  wants  a  reorganization  of  the  Court 
Clerks  and  Court  Administration  Offices.  "It 
takes  up  to  six,  eight  or  10  months  now  to 
get   the  notes  of  testimony  of  court  cases 


transcribed,"  he  said.  "We  should  get  them 
within  a  few  weeks.  Without  the  transcrip- 
tions, we  can't  get  sentences. 

"Another  thing,  both  the  prosecution  and 
the  defense  ahould  be  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  the  pre-sentence  Investigations  given  to 
the  Judges.  This  should  be  routine.  We  get 
them  now,  but  only  on  request,  and  then  only 
on  the  day  of  the  sentencing.  Sometimes  the 
report  Is  15  or  16  pages  long.  We  should  have 
the  reports  In  advance.  So  should  the  de- 
fense," Specter  said. 

DETENTION   MOVE 

Rep.  Daniel  E  Beren  (R.,  Montgomery)  in- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  17.  1969  to  amend  the 
State  Constitution  to  permit  preventive  de- 
tention of  criminals  charged  with  a  third  of- 
fence while  free  on  bail  awaiting  trial  for  a 
second  offense. 

But  the  measure.  House  Bill  666,  like  Spec- 
ter's sentence  appeal  bill,  Is  bogged  down  in 
committee.  Even  If  House  BUI  666  Is  reported 
out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  It 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  at  this  term,  passed  again  next  term 
and  then  approved  by  a  voter  referendum. 

Beren  testified  last  October  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Code  which  would  permit  preventative  de- 
tention for  recidivist  criminals  in  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

SIZZO'S   BECOMMENDATION 

Washington  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson 
caUed  for  the  amendment  after  an  experi- 
ment In  holding  repeat  criminals  on  high 
ball  was  ruled  Invalid.  Wilson  credited  the 
experiment  for  a  60  percent  reduction  in  the 
robbery  rate  during  the  time  It  was  in  prac- 
tice. 

Under  the  profwsed  amendment,  a  repeat 
criminal  could  be  held  in  preventative  de- 
tention without  ball,  but  he  would  have  to 
be  tried  within  six  months.  A  defense  peti- 
tion for  a  delay  of  the  trial  would  automat- 
ically waive  the  six  month  deadline,  how- 
ever. 

Police  Chief  Prank  L.  Rlzzo  said  such  a 
preventative  detention  system  in  Philadel- 
phia would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
crimes  for  profit  In  the  city.  He  maintained 
that  criminals  so  detained  could  be  guar- 
anteed a  trial  within  90  days. 

LAWYERS     AS     JUDGES 

A  possible  method  of  reducing  the  crimi- 
nal case  backlog  In  Philadelphia  might  be 
found  In  Arlington  County,  Va..  whose  en- 
virons stretch  into  the  "Inner  city"  of 
Washington.  A  system  of  appointing  attor- 
neys as  Judges  for  a  temporary  period  man- 
aged to  clean  up  a  40,000  backlog  of  cases 
there. 

Tlie  problem  of  the  repeat  criminal  is  prev- 
alent In  nearly  every  large  city  of  the  na- 
tion. In  most  of  them,  there  is  also  the  pro'3- 
lem  of  crimes  committed  by  suspects  free 
on  ball  while  awaiting  trials  delayed  by 
court  backlogs.  One  of  the  worst  backlogs  In 
the  nation  Is  In  San  Francisco,  yet  directly 
across  the  bay.  at  Oakland,  there  Is  no  back- 
log. Oakland  officials  said  It  was  because 
Judges  there  traditionally  have  frowned  on 
postponements  of  trials  and  "attorneys  Just 
don't  think  In  terms  of  continuances." 


MILITARY  AID  TO  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
notified  last  Friday  that  on  May  21  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  made  certain  findings 
and  determinations,  retroactive  to  April 
22,  in  alleged  satisfaction  of  legal  re- 
quirements for  giving  arms  to  Csunbodia. 

The  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  was  begun  on  April 


22.  The  President's  decision  to  send  those 
arms  was  announced  8  days  later  in  his 
speech  of  April  30.  But  the  formal  deter- 
minations required  by  law  were  not  made 
until  May  21,  nearly  a  month  after  the 
arms  were  shipped. 

In  short,  the  President's  decision  to 
ship  arms  to  Cambodia  was  made  with- 
out his  having  naade  the  formal  deter- 
minations required  by  law.  As  a  result, 
it  was  necessary  to  mstke  those  determi- 
nations retroactive — a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure and  one  for  which  I  have  not 
been  able  on  short  notice  to  find  a  prece- 
dent. Surely  the  Congress,  in  originally 
enacting  this  waiver  provision  in  the  old 
Mutual  Security  Act,  did  not  intend  to 
provide  the  President  with  a  legal  justifi- 
cation for  an  action — after  he  had  al- 
ready acted. 

The  document  containing  the  findings 
and  determinations  is  as  unprecedented 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  sense  as  was 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  itself.  It 
ignores  the  spirit  of  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  administration's  disdain  for  true  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  matters. 

A  month  before  the  document  was 
signed  a  decision  was  made  to  give  cap- 
tured enemy  weapons  to  Cambodia.  The 
April  23  New  York  Times  reported: 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  agreed  to 
supply  several  thousand  rifles  to  the  be- 
leagured  Government  of  Cambodia,  Admin- 
istration officials  disclosed  today. 

The  press  was  told  but,  imtil  Friday, 
May  22,  there  was  no  formal  notification 
in  accordEuice  with  the  law,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

On  April  30,  in  announcing  the  deci- 
sion to  go  into  Cambodia,  the  President 
stated : 

with  other  nations,  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  provide  the  small  arms  and  other  equip- 
ment which  the  Cambodian  army  of  40,000 
needs  and  can  use  for  Its  defense.  But  the 
aid  we  will  provide  will  be  limited  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Cambodia  to  defend  Its 
neutrality  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
It  an  active  belligerent  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

At  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  on  May  11.  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion with  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partment oflBcials  responsible  for  the 
mihtary  aid  and  sales  program  concern- 
ing the  question  of  the  executive 
branch's  authority  to  provide  aid  to 
Cambodia.  When  I  asked  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Warren,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales,  if  there  had  been  a  determination 
by  the  executive  branch  to  give  Cam- 
bodia excess  property,  which  captured 
AK-47  rifles  are  considered  to  be  for  mil- 
itary aid  purposes,  he  replied: 

sir,  at  this  time  there  are  no  approved 
transfers  of  any  U.S.  weapons  to  Cambodia. 

General  Warren  also  said  that — 

Our  services  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
transfer  U.S.  weapons  to  another  country 
without  either  a  law  or  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination. 

And  at  the  hearing  the  following  ex- 
change took  place  with  Benjamin  For- 
man,  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense: 
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The  Chaiuman.  Such  findings  (to  give  mil- 
itary ald>  are  usually  rather  formal  and  In 
the  nature  ol  an  executive  document;  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  FORMAN.  They  normally  are,  sir,  and 
the  statute  requires  that  the  Congress  be 
promptly  notified  of  such  a  finding  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

The  Chahiman.  But  you  would  not  regard 
a  sentence  In  a  speech  as  having  complied 
with   the  statute,  would  you? 

Mr.  FoRMAN.  I  do  not  regard  It  as  such, 
and  I  am  unaware  with  whom  (sic)  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  who  regards  It  as  such. 

Thus,  the  President  has  apparently 
kept  in  the  dark  his  own  oCBcials  who 
administer  the  military  aid  program. 

To  illustrate  the  degree  of  disregard 
for  the  spirit  of  the  law,  I  wish  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  unusual  aspects  of 
the  Presidents'  formad  determination  to 
give  arms  to  Cambodia. 

For  one  thing,  the  President's  deter- 
mination of  May  21  was  made  retroac- 
tive to  cover  arms  shipments  made  30 
days  earlier,  on  April  22,  1970.  Then  after 
the  shipments  took  place,  a  search  was 
made  for  a  legal  basis  for  those  ship- 
ments. When  the  executive  branch  law- 
yers got  through  with  their  research, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  an  ex 
post  facto  Presidential  determination  in 
order  to  provide  a  scintilla  of  legality 
for  the  shipment. 

The  1970  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priations Act  provides: 

That  the  military  assistance  program  for 
any  country  shall  not  be  Increased  beyond 
twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  justified 
to  the  Congress,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  Increase  In  such  program  Is 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  repwrts  each  such  deter- 
mination to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  within  thirty  days  after  each 
such  determination. 

No  funds  at  all  were  justified  or  re- 
quested for  Cambodia  last  year,  so 
clearly  a  provision  for  an  increase  of  20 
percent  of  nothing  cannot  be  applicable. 

The  basis  asserted  for  the  Presidential 
authorization  to  give  arms  is  section 
614ia'  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  provision  has  been  used  in  the 
past  and  authorizes  the  President  to 
waive  other  requirements  of  the  act  if 
he  determines"'  that  such  waiver  "is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  This  has  meant  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  procedure  of  making  a  Presi- 
dential determination  retroactive,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  that  determination 
waive  a  number  of  siirnificant  provisions 
of  law.  For  example,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  would,  in  the  absence  of  the 
waiver,  require  a  formal  United  States- 
Cambodia  agreement  concerning  any 
aid  we  give  them,  observation  by  U.S. 
personnel  of  the  use  of  the  arms  we 
provide,  agreement  regarding  the  return 
of  equipment  to  the  United  States,  and 
assurance,  prior  to  delivery,  that  the 
recipient  had  the  capability  to  use  the 
weapons  effectively.  Other  requirements 
were  also  waived  by  the  determination. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  may  ex- 
amine this  determination  In  the  OCaces 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  make  his  own  decision  on  what  is  an 
unusual  and  dubious  legal  basis  for  sup- 
plying arms  to  Cambodia.  To  make  a 
retroactive  determination,  waiving  the 


many  requirements  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  subverts  the  legislative 
process  and  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  might  add.  in  conclusion,  that  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  Presidential  deter- 
mination and  the  accompanying  legal 
justification  should  be  classified  "Se- 
cret" and  I  have  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  declassify  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  American  people.  I  have  also 
asked  that  the  committee  be  supplied 
with  a  detailed  listing  of  the  arms  we 
have  given  Cambodia  to  date,  a  regular 
monthly  report  of  subsequent  shipments, 
and  Information  concerning  any  agree- 
ment we  make  that  allows  South  Viet- 
nam or  Thailand  to  give  to  Cambodia 
arms  of  U.S.  origin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  certain  excerpts  from 
the  May  11  hearing  on  the  Military  Sales 
bill,  and  a  legal  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatt, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25. 1970. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretctry  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SEcarrART:  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ab- 
Bhlre'6  letter  to  me  of  May  21,  1970,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  Presidential  Determination 
70-9  signed  on  May  21.  The  Determination 
was  accompanied  by  a  Memorandum. 

Aside  from  the  dollar  figure  in  the  Deter- 
mination, I  see  no  reason  for  classifying  it 
SECRET.  Will  you  please  take  steps  to  de- 
classify the  Determination  or  explain  fully 
why  these  papers  are  classified. 

Would  you  also  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  military  aid 
furnished  to  Cambodia  to  date,  and  a 
monthly  report  of  additional  articles  or  serv- 
ices we  give  that  country  in  the  future. 

On  another  aspect  of  this  matter,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Torbert's  letter  to  me  of  February  4 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  Congress  would 
be  Informed  Immediately,  as  this  Committee 
requested,  when  the  United  States  consents 
to  transfers  of  defense  articles  of  U.S.  origin 
by  an  aid  recipient  to  a  third  country,  when- 
ever the  transfer  was  of  unusual  significance. 

I  consider  that  any  proposed  transfers  to 
Cambodia  are  of  such  significance,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Committee  be  advised  promptly  of 
any  decision  made  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  approve  such  transfers  by  any  aid  recipi- 
ent. Specifically,  the  Committee  would  like 
to  know  as  soon  as  poeslble  if  the  United 
States  has  approved  any  transfer  to  Cambodia 
of  defense  articles  of  U.S.  origin  by  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand.  Laos,  or  South  Korea.  If 
so,  please  provide  details. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PcnJRIOHT, 

Chairman. 


Excerpts  F^om  a  Heaktng  bt  thb  Committek 
ON    Foreign    Relations    on    HM.    15628, 
Mat  11,  1970 
miutart  equipment  gtven  to  cambodia 

Senator  Symington.  Under  the  present 
law,  as  you  Interpret  it,  are  you  free  today 
to  give  excess  military  equipment  to  Cam- 
bodia without  specific  congressional  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  Pickering.  We  wotild  require  a  Presi- 
dential determination.  Senator,  before  excess 
military  equipment 

Senator  Symington.  Ton  represent  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  am  asking  if  you  think  you 
can  do  It  without  congreselonal  authority. 

Mr.  Pickering  (continuing).  Assuming  the 


President  made  the  necessary  Presidential 
determination  under  the  present  law,  I  am 
Informed  that  we  can  do  this,  Senator. 

Senator  Symington.  How  about  the  AK- 
47's  given  Cambodia.  That  has  already  been 
done  without  any  congressional  authority, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Pickering.  That  was  the  property  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
Informed. 

Senator  Symington.  We  gave  it  to  South 
Vietnam  and  they  gave  it  to  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Pickering.  The  arms  were  Communist 
Chinese  origin.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  how 
they  came  Into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  pursuance  of  that, 
I  have  been  Informed  these  rifles  had  been 
reconditioned  by  our  own  i>eople.  Did  we  do 
that  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  they  gave 
them  to  the  Cambodians?  Were  they  not  re- 
conditioned In  a  plant  in  Okinawa?  General, 
do  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Pickering.  I  am  sorry.  We  will  have  to 
provide  an  answer  for  the  record,  I  am  not 
awarfr — — 

The  Chairman.  General  Warren  knows,  do 
you  not? 

General  Wahren.  No,  sir.  so  far  as  I  know, 
those  were  captured  Communist  arms  that 
the  Vietnamese  gave  to  Cambodia. 

The  Chairm.vn.  They  were  not  recondi- 
tioned by  the  U.S.  Army? 

General  Wahren.  I  cannot  answer  that,  sir. 
May  I  put  it  in  the  record?  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  reconditioning  AK-47s  in  Okinawa? 

General  Warren.  I  believe  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  know,  do  you 
not,  General?  Our  own  staff  knows  that.  You 
sure  ought  to  know  that.  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  assume  our  staff  does  not  know 
anything  about  your  operations.  We  know 
quite  a  bit,  but  I  want  to  make  the  record. 

General  Wabren.  Sir,  those  arms  were 
never  part  of  our  military  assistance  or  ex- 
cess or  sales  program,  so  we  were  never  di- 
rectly Involved;  and  I  do  not  know  the  his- 
tory. 

The  Chairman.  We  delivered  them  to  the 
Cambodians,  did  we  not? 

General  Warren.  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
we  did  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  was  done, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EXECITTIVE     ACTION     ON     U.S.     WEAPONS     TO 
CAMBODIA 

The  Chairman.  I  was  preparing  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  President  has  made  an 
executive  determination  yet  to  give  Cambodia 
excess  property.  Mr.  Pickering  stated  they 
had  the  authority. 

Has  the  President  made  such  a  determina- 
tion to  give  Cambodia  excess  property? 

General  Warren.  Sir,  at  this  time  there  are 
no  approved  transfers  of  any  U.S.  weapons 
to  Cambodia. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  considering  It?  Is 
It  under  consideration? 

General  Warren.  I  would  Imagine  someone 
might.  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Pickering.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Just  wanted  to  note  that  in  the  President's 
statement  of  April  30  to  the  country,  he  said 
that  with  other  nations  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  provide  the  small  arms  and  other  equip- 
ment which  the  Cambodian  Army  of  40,000 
needs,  and  can  use  for  its  defense. 

The  executive  is  studying  this  in  line  with 
what  the  President  has  had  to  say  about 
it  in  his  statement  of  April  30. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  want  to  refer  to 
a  question  a  little  earlier,  or  to  both  of  you. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
United  States  did  not  furnish  the  AK-47'8  to 
Cambodia? 

"General  Wahren.  My  understanding,  sir.  Is 
that  they  came  from  stocks  In  South  Viet- 


nam. Whether  the  United  States  delivered 
them,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  you  said  posi- 
tively that  they  did  not  come  from  U.S. 
stocks.  We  had  not  captured  them;  Is  that 
correct? 

General  Warren.  I  said  that  they  did  not 
come  from  U.S.  stocks  of  U.S.  equipment.  I 
think  those  were  owned  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  enough 

detail  to 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Knaur,  do  you  know 
anything  about  this?  It  has  been  stated 
they  were  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Can  you  state  the  facts? 

Mr.  Knaur.  No,  I  cannot.  It  it  not  really 
within  our  competence  to  respond.  We  can 
supply  an  answer. 

The  Ch.virman.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing? 

Mr.  Pickering.  I  do  not.  I  would  be  happy 
to  supply  something. 

The  Chairman.  Hasn't  it  been  publicly 
stated  that  they  were  delivered  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government? 

Mr.  Pickering.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Sena- 
tor. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  stated 
about  It,  to  your  knowledge? 

General  Warren.  Sir,  so  far  as  my  office 
Is  concerned,  we  have  not  been  Involved  In 
that  transaction;  and  I  Just  do  not  have  the 
background  to  give  any  detail. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  aware  of  what 
has  been  published  about  Its  origin? 

General  Wahren.  I  read  the  papers;  yes. 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  say? 
General  Warren.  Prom  what  I  saw,  it  said 
they  were  Communist  arms  delivered  to  the 
Cambodians  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  Chairman.  By  whom? 
General  Warren.  By  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  Chairman.  By  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Were  they  delivered  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese? 

General   Warren.   I   do  not   know,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  a  Colonel 
behind  you.  Can  he  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  this? 

General  Warren.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  from  the  De- 
fense Department  know  anything  about  this? 
General  Warren.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
The  Chairman.  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
the  official  statements,  I  forget  whether  It 
was   the   President   or   Secretary   Laird,   but 
It  has  been  in  the  paper.  At  first,  I  think  It 
was  one  shipment  of  2.500,  was  It  not?  Earlier 
In  the  testimony  I  thought  you  said  that  we 
had  not  reconditioned  them,  that  they  were 
not  our  arms,  that  they  were  South  Viet- 
namese arms.  Didnt  you  state  that  earlier  In 
your  testimony? 

General  Warren.  I  do  not  remember  say- 
ing we  did  not  recondition  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But  I  Just  do  not  know  anything  about 
them.  My  office  has  not  been  involved  In 
that  particular  transaction.  When  I  left  this 
morning,  I  checked  to  see  If  we  had  any 
Instructions  to  deliver  anything  to  Cambodia 
at  all;   and  there  are  none. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  legislation,  that  Is,  the  supplying 
of  arms  to  a  foreign  country,  whether  you 
give  them  to  them  or  sell  them.  Is  it  not?  It 
is  a  part  of  this.  If  It  did  happen,  it  would 
be  under  the  authority  of  either  this  Act  or 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  would  it  not? 
General  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  United 
Stales  transferred  them.  It  very  definitely 
would  require  approval. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  done,  you  should 
have  known  about  it,  shouldn't  you?  Some- 
body In  your  office  should  have  or  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, or  both. 

General  Wahren.  Well,  we  do  not  deal  with 
Cambodia  yet.  All  I  know  is  what  I  read  In 
the  papers,  Mr.  Chairman. 


ownership    of    arms    SUPPLIED    TO    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  Pickering.  I  should  point  out,  too.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  act,  as  I  understand  It, 
applies  to  U.S.  arms,  and  I  gather  from  the 
press  reports  that  I  have  seen  tliat  these  were 
not  U.S.  arms. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  captured  by 
the  U.S.  Forces,  would  they  be  U.S.  arms  or 
would  they  be  someone  else's? 

Mr.  Pickering.  I  certainly  am  not  qualified 
to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not? 
Mr.  Pickering.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
The  Chaihman.  If  we  captured  them,  whose 
do  you  think  they  would  be,  Mr.  Knaur? 

Mr.  Knaur.  If  we  retained  them,  they  would 
t)e  ours.  If  we  gave  them  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese they  would  be  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  customary  that  we 
turn  over  captured  equipment  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  officials?  Is  that  the  practice  of 
the  military? 

Mr.  Knaur.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  General? 
General  Wahren.  No;  I  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Porman  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office  seems  well-Informed.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  this,  Mr.  Forman? 
Mr.  FoRMAN.  Sir,  I  am  as  completely  un- 
informed as  the  other  witnesses.  All  I  know 
Is  what  I  have  seen  In  the  papers.  One  can 
only  speculate  that  these  arms  might  have 
initially  been  captured  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, might  have  been  captured  by  us  and 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  It  was 
a  long  time  ago.  I  Just  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  of  this  Is  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  program  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  supplying  arms  to  other 
countries,  and  the  authority.  I  would  think, 
must  derive  from  either  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration or  possibly  under  what  Is  called 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Is  there  any  other  legislation  authorizing 
you  to  give  arms  to  a  foreign  country?  Gen- 
eral Warren  or  Mr.  Porman,  do  you  know? 

General  Warren.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  foreign  military  sales  tire  the 
only  authorities  to  transfer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Our  services  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
transfer  U.S.  weapons  to  another  country 
without  either  a  law  or  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination. 

AUTHOHrrY    FOR    GIVING    CAPTURED    WEAPONS    TO 
SOtTTH   VIETNAMSSE 

The  Chaihman.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  address 
this  to  you,  counsel.  Under  what  authority 
would  the  weapons  captured  by  the  VS.  Army 
be  turned  over  to  the  military  forces  of  South 
Vietnam?  What  authority  would  authorize 
that,  Mr.  Forman,  or  General? 

General  Wahren.  In  the  case  of 

Mr.  FoRMAN.  Sir,  I  think  there  are  two  pos- 
sible authorities.  One,  of  course,  would  be 
the  authority  contained  In  the  DOD  Appro- 
priation Act  to  provide  logistics  support  to 
Vietnam  with  service  funds. 

Another  authority,  assuming  we  had  cap- 
tured the  weapwns  would  be  the  President's 
authority  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Now,  I  recall,  for  example,  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  there  were  some  instances, 
shortly  after  World  War  n,  in  which  some 
equipment  was  given  to  foreign  governments 
before  the  enactment  of  the  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation. I  think  that  was  true  In  the  case  of 
Japan  right  after  the  war,  and  also  true  In 
Italy  right  after  the  war. 

These  Instances  were  noted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  their  committee  reports  back  In 
1949  when  the  IniUal  legislation  was  passed. 

So  if  we  are  speculating,  this  is  possibly 
the  case.  But,  as  I  say,  I  Just  do  not  know 
what  the  facts  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speculating.  The 
New  York  Times  on  April  23,  In  an  article 
by  Mr.  William  Beecher,  had  thU  to  eay; 


"The  Nixon  Administration  has  agreed  to 
supply  several  thousand  rifies  to  the  be- 
leaguered Government  of  Cambodia,  Admin- 
istration officials  disclosed  today.  The  weap- 
ons would  be  automatic  rifies  of  Soviet  de- 
sign captured  from  Communist  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment, when  Informed  of  this  decision,  was 
also  cautioned  about  Infiated  expectations 
of  further  American  Military  assistance,  the 
official  said.  The  decision  was  transmitted 
last  Friday  In  a  cablegram  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  U.S.  Charge  d'affaires  In  Phnom 
Penh." 

presidential    DETERMINATION   CONCERNDJO 
arms   TO   CAMBODIA 

Had  the  President  made  a  Presidential 
determination  In  accordance  with  the  law 
for  the  supply  of  arms  to  Cambodia?  I  asked 
you  this  a  moment  ago,  and  you  said  they 
were  considering  It.  He  had  not  made  a  de- 
termination as  required  In  the  law  for  the 
supply  of  arms;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FoRMAN.  That,  as  far  as  I  know  at  the 
time  I  came  up  here,  he  had  not  made  de- 
terminations as  required  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  CHAIHMAN.  This  article  is  dated  April 
23.  So  as  far  as  you  know  he  had  not  made 
a  determination  at  that  time  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Forman.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  know  U  he 
made  It;  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Forman.  If  he  made  It  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  I  think  I  would  know, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  act? 

Mr.  FoHMAN.  And  the  Congress  would 
know  It,  too,  because  the  statue  requires 
that  the  Congress  be  Informed. 

EROSION    OF    GOOD    FArTH    BETWEEN    EXECUTIVE 
AND  LEGISLATIVE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Porman,  you  referred 
again  a  moment  ago,  and  I  thought  It  was 
a  very  pertinent  observation,  to  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  have  been 
referred  to  this  morning  were  aU  passed 
upon  an  assumption  of  a  minimum  of  good 
faith  between  the  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  light  of  developments,  some  of 
them  look  as  If  they  were  very  Improvident 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  At  the  time  they 
were  passed  and  enacted,  I  think  there 
existed  a  minlmujn  of  good  faith  as  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  Government 
and,  8i)ectfically,  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  deal  of  this  whole 
matter  Is  because  of  the  erosion  of  that  good 
faith  which  has  taken  place  during  these 
very  difficult  times. 

'  I  myself  would  date  the  beginning  of  that 
erosion  long  before  this  administration  came 
in,  at  least  back  to  the  summer  of  1964,  and 
dtirlng  the  many  succeeding  years. 

~I  certainly  do  not  mean  this  to  be  intw- 
preted  as  anything  new,  but  this  is  funda- 
mentally what  Is  the  trouble.  These  stories 
come  out,  and  then  we  find  there  Is  no  basis 
for  them,  and  after  a  while  there  Is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  having  been  deceived  so 
mtuiy  times  by  representations  to  the  Senate 
In  either  these  presentation  books  or  in 
stories  such  as  this  about  the  handling  of 
these  arms. 

REPORT  ON  AK-4  7'S  SUPPLIED  TO  CAMBODIA 
REQUESTED 

I  wonder  If  you  oould  ascertain  for  this 
committee,  and  give  us  a  written  and  pre- 
cise statement  about  what  happened  to 
these  arms,  because  It  is  important  whether 
or  not  they  are  living  up  to  the  law.  It  Is  also 
Important  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  al- 
ready begun  a  process  of  delivering  arms  to 
Cambodia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
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aow  told  tbe  President  Is  only  considering 
It,  to  get  our  lines  straight,  to  reestablish 
some  minimum  of  good  faith.  It  strikes  me 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  precise,  pweiUve 
statement  about  how  the,  AK-*7's  were 
bandied,  and  we  ought  to  have  It  by  this 
afternoon.  We  are  having  a  meeting  this 
afternoon,  and  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult. 

These  stories  occurred  on  the  23d,  and  that 
is  a  good  while  ago. 

Do  you  thinlc  you  could  do  something  like 
that  and  tell  us  what  happened  on  those 
arms  by  this  afternoon? 

General  W.vbken.  I  will  find  out  everything 
we  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  Forman — If  you  all  don't  have  It,  who 
would  have  It? 

General  Waiwen.  Well,  first  of  all.  there 
Is  no  Presidential  determination  that  I 
know  of.  If  there  were  one  on  delivering  sums 
to  Cambodia,  my  office  and  State  would  Im- 
mediately be  responsible  for  carrying  it  out. 

Ttie  Ch.amman.  What  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  knew  nothing 
about  the  .VK-47's  and  that  this  was  emtlrely 
originated  and  implemented  by  our  own 
forces?  Wouldn't  this  strike  you  as  rather 
odd  in  view  of  the  published  stories? 

General  Wjikrkn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  me,  too. 
•  •  •  •  • 

PRESIDENTl-U,  DETERMINATION  REQUTRED  BT  LAW 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  law  contem- 
plated, if  we  were  going  Into  this  kind  of 
operation,  that  there  would  be  a  formal  find- 
ing by  the  President — not  simply  an  Informal 
declaration  in  a  speech — that  be  Is  now 
sending  arms. 

Is  that  what  the  law  contemplated.  Mr. 
Forma  n? 

Mr.  Form  an.  That  Is  correct ,  sir. 

I  do  not  regard  tbe  quotation  from  tbe 
press  statement  that  wa«  referred  to  a  little 
while  ago  as  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
finding. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  Is  the  finding? 
Would  you  describe  for  us  what  you  con- 
sider a  finding  to  be  that  woiild  comply  with 
tbe  law? 

Mr.  FoRM.AN.  Section  503  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  requires  the  President  to  de- 
termine that  the  assisting  of  a  friendly  coun- 
try will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  world  peace.  That  is  the 
finding  he  has  to  make  and  in  addition  tbe 
country  must  be  otherwise  eligible  under  the 
other  provisions  of  the  act.  which  might  re- 
quire in  a  particular  case  various  other  find- 
ings, determinations  or  waivers. 

The  Chairman.  Such  findings  are  usxially 
rather  formal  and  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
ecutive document:  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Forman.  They  normally  are.  sir.  and 
the  statute  requires  that  the  Congress  be 
promptly  notified  of  such  a  finding  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

The  Ch.airman.  But  you  would  not  regard  a 
sentence  In  a  speech  as  having  complied  with 
the  statute,  would  you? 

Mr.  Forman  I  do  not  regard  It  as  such,  and 
I  am  unaware  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  who  regards  It  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  no  such  no- 
tice other  than  that  contained  in  tbla  public 
statement. 

Senator  Cooper.  May  I  say  I  do  not  regard 
this  statement  as  complying  with  the  Stat- 
ute. The  statute  reqxUres.  as  I  tmderrtand 
It,  that  he  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Apppofx-latlons,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mltt«e  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
both  Houses,  and  his  words  are  "prompt 
notice  of  action  taken  under  tills  subsection 
sJaaU  be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Kelations,  Appropriations,  Armed  Servioes  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae  of 
R^Jresesntati  ves. " 


AtTTHORITY  TO  TOND  MmTART   AID  TO  CAMBODIA 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  you 
can  fund  the  aid  to  Cambodia  out  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  funds? 

General  Warren.  No,  sir.  There  la  no  au- 
thorization, sir,  to  fund  anything  for  Cam- 
bodia at  the  moment.  Tbe  President  has  tbe 
drawdown  authority  I  mentioned;  but  that 
is  up  to  9300  million  and  It  relates  only  to 
Defense  stocks.  I  think  that  authority  has 
only  been  used  once. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would 
cover  Cambodia? 

General  Warrsn.  Yes,  sir;  It  could. 

The  Ch.airman.  Then,  you  think  that  you 
only  can  draw  down  up  to  «300  million  for 
Cambodia  from  tbe  Defense  stocks.  Is  that 
the  position  of  the  Pentagon? 

General  Warren.  Sir,  there  Is  no  position 
that  I  know  of.  As  I  mentioned,  before  I  left, 
no  decision  had  been  made  to  provide  any 
U.S.  arms  to  Cambodia  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairm.an.  I  know,  but  you  are  consid- 
ering it.  Do  you  believe  you  have  authority  to 
do  it?  That  is  what  I  am  asking  now.  I 
mean,  can  you  do  it  tomorrow? 

.General  Warren.  The  authority  rests  with 
the  President;  and,  sir,  the  answer  ts,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  give  Cambodia  arms 
If  he  likes? 

General  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Funded  by  DOD  funds? 

General  Warren.  No,  sir,  not  DOD,  not  out 
of  the  service  budget  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  they  come 
from?  How  would  they  pay  for  It?  He  Is  not 
going  to  pay  for  them  himself. 

General  Warren.  I  imderstand.  We  could 
not  take  it  out  of  any  grant  aid  moneys  that 
are  available;  but  most  of  It.  if  a  program 
were  launched,  would  be  equipments  that  al- 
ready exist. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  In  that  case,  he  is 
not  authorized  to  fund  aid  to  Cambodia  out 
of  DOD  funds;  Is  that  correct? 

General  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  agree  on  that.  All 
of  you  agree  en  that? 

General  Warren.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  He  Is  authorized  to  give 
them  assistance  out  of  the  funds  authorized 
and  available  under  the  Military  Sales  Act? 

General  Warren.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And/or  the  military  aid — I 
mean  the  foreign  aid  bill? 

General  Warrkn.  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  Ch.airman.  Klther  one  of  them,  if  the 
money  is  available. 

General  Warren.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  should  make  a  de- 
termination for  doing  it  and  not  do  it  Infor- 
mally without  any  declaration  in  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  law;  is  that  your 
understanding  ? 

General  Warren.  Yes.  sir.  He  does,  of 
course,  have  to  notify  the  Congress  promptly 
of  any  fijidlng  or  determination  on  It. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

General  Warren.  Sir.  with  regard  to  the 
credit  sales  bill,  which  your  committee  ts  dis- 
cussing, I  would  doubt  very  much.  If  a  deci- 
sion were  made  to  provide  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia that  Cambodia  could  afiord  to  buy  any- 
thing, so  It  probably  would  be  grant  aid. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  have 
guessed  that. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  military  as- 
sistance program  for  Cambodia  to  be  de- 
veloped without  you  and  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military  As- 
sistance having  knowledge  of  it? 

General  Warrkn.  A  plan  could  be  developed 
without  our  having  knowledge  of  It,  possibly. 
If  the  unified  commander.  Pacific  Com- 
mand, or  someone  drafted  a  plan.  But  if 
there  were  one  that  was  going  to  Involve  the 
Defense  Department.  I  am  sure  I  would  know 
about  It. 


The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  much 
about  the  AD-47's.  did  you?  Whatever  was 
done  was  done  without  your  knowledge,  was 
It  not? 

General  Warren.  That  Is  correct  (pp.  128- 
129.) 


Memorandum  eor  Senator  Fulbricht 

This  memorandum  is  written  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  May  25,  1970.  for  (1)  an  ex- 
planation of  sections  503,  505  (b).  610,  and 
614  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  section  3  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  and  the  third  proviso  under  the 
heading  "Military  Assistance"  under  the  1968 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  relating  to 
special  authority  conferred  on  the  President 
by  those  provisions,  (2)  the  legislative  his- 
tory pertinent  to  those  prortsions  of  law.  (3) 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  exercise 
his  waiver  authority  under  section  614  (a) 
retroactively,  and  (4)  whether  the  President 
has  previously  exercised  his  waiver  author- 
ity under  section  614  (a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  Each  provision  of  law 
referred  to  above  will  hereafter  be  discussed 
separately.  By  reason  of  the  limited  time 
available  for  preparing  this  memorandum, 
research  into  the  legislative  hlstorj'  of  the 
provisions  of  law  In  question  has  been  lim- 
ited to  available  Senate,  House,  and  confer- 
ence reports. 

I.  Section  503,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

"Sec.  503.  General  Authority — Tbe  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
International  organization,  the  assisting  of 
which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  promote 
world  peace  and  which  Is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  such  assistance,  by — 

"(a>  acquiring  from  any  source  and  pro- 
viding (by  loan  or  grant)  any  defense  article 
or  defense  service; 

"(b)  making  financial  contributions  to 
multilateral  programs  for  tlie  acqul,"atiou  or 
construction  of  facilities  for  collective  de- 
fense; 

"(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  ex- 
penses incident  to  participation  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  regional  or 
collective  defense  organizations; 

"(d)  asElgning  or  detailing  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  duties  of  a  noncombat&nt  nature,  In- 
cluding those  related  to  traimng  or  advice." 

Section  503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  gives  the  President  broad  authority 
to  furnish  military  assistance  to  any  friendly 
foreign  country  or  international  organization 
which  is  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  Act  where  he  finds  that  such  assist- 
ance will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  that  mili- 
tary assistance  in  the  several  different  ways 
prescribed  In  clauses  (a)   through  (d). 

The  scope  of  that  section  Is  Indicated  by 
an  explanation  of  the  section  contained  in 
the  House  Report  (No.  851.  87tb  Congress)  : 

"Section  503.  General  authority 

"This  section  places  in  the  President  gen- 
eral authority  to  provide  military  assistance 
under  the  International  Peace  and  Security 
Act.  The  main  elements  of  the  authority, 
which  are  taken  from  sections  102,  103.  and 
104  of  existing  law,  are: 

"1.  Assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine. 

"2.  Assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any 
country,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility established  by  section  506  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  and  Security  Act,  or  to  inter- 
national   organizations,    tbe    aasistance    of 
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which  tbe  President  finds  will  strengthen  the 
secvu-lty  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace. 

"3.  Assistance  may  be  provided  by  acquir- 
ing defense  articles  or  defense  services  from 
any  source  and  providing  them  by  loan,  lease, 
sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means  to 
any  country  or  international  organization  de- 
scribed in  parp.graph  2  above. 

"4.  Fmancial  contributions  to  infrastruc- 
ture programs  may  be  made. 

"5.  Financial  assistance  may  be  furnished 
for  expenses  incident  to  U.S.  participation  In 
regional  or  collective  defense  organizations, 
such  as  tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, including  contributions  to  bilateral 
or  multilateral  projects  for  research  and  de- 
velopment or  production. 

"6.  The  general  authority  to  furnish  serv- 
ices of  Department  of  Defense  personnel,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  Is  limited  to  the  performance 
of  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  Includ- 
ing military  training  or  advice."  (Page  63) 

n.  Section  505,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 
"Sec.  505.  Conditions  of  Eligibility. — (a) 

«  •  •  •  • 

"(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
the  President  determines — 

"  ( 1 )  that  such  country  conforms  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

"  ( 2 )  that  such  defense  articles  will  be  uti- 
lized by  such  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
Its  own  defensive  strength,  and  the  defen- 
sive strength  of  the  free  world; 

"(3)  that  such  country  Is  taking  all  rea- 
sonable measures,  consistent  with  Its  politi- 
cal and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  and 
"(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  such 
country  to  defend  itself  is  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 

Section  505(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  prohibits  the  fxirnlshing  on  a 
grant  basis  any  defense  article  to  any  coun- 
try in  excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  President  makes  certain  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  tbe  country  con- 
cerned. The  determinations  are  set  out  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  such  section 
505(b),  and  the  President  must  determine 
that  all  four  conditions  are  met  in  order  to 
exceed   the  $3,000,000   limitation. 

The  Senate  Report  (No.  612,  87th  Con- 
gress) on  S.  1983.  subsequently  enacted  as 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  had  no 
discussion  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  606 
(subsequently  redesignated  as  section  505) 
and  the  House  Report  (No.  851,  87th  Cong.) 
had  very  little.  It  stated,  on  p«ge  58 — 

"Subsection  (b)  Is  Identical  In  Intent  to 
section  105(b)(5)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  recognizes  that  a  critical 
need  of  less  developed  countries  Is  In  the 
realm  of  public  works  and  economic  devel- 
opment, and  authorizes  military  assistance 
to  be  administered  In  a  manner  which  en- 
ooura«es  this  objective  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible and  consistent  with  the  other  purposes 
of  the  International  Peace  and  Securly  Act." 
The  provision  has  not  been  amended  since 
enacted  as  part  of  the  1961  Act. 

m.  Section  610,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

"Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (except  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may 
be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used  for 


any  of  tbe  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
may  be  used,  except  that  the  total  In  the 
provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  trans- 
fer is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  funds 
made  available  for  such  provision. 

"(b)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion and  In  sections  451,  506,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  636(g) 
(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed 
from  appropriations  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. Not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  402  of  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidated  with  appropriations  made 
under  section  637(a)  of  this  Act  for  the 
same  fiscal  year,  subject  to  the  further  lim- 
itation that  funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
available  solely  for  additional  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
programs  In  Vietnam." 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  610  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  provides  the 
President  with  authority  to  transfer  fimds 
from  one  account  to  another  when  be  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  provision 
of  the  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  con- 
solidated with  funds  made  available  for  any 
other  provision  of  the  Act,  nor  may  the  total 
for  auiy  one  provision  to  which  the  transfer 
is  made  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per 
centum.  In  the  1969  amendments  to  the  Act 
the  parenthetical  phrase  was  inserted  to  pro- 
hibit funds  from  being  transferred  from 
funds  made  available  to  tbe  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  610  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  transfer  authority  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  from  being  used  to  augment  ap- 
propriations made  available  for  section  636 
(g)(1)  or  section  637,  which  relate,  respec- 
tively, to  (1)  tbe  use  of  funds  for  adminis- 
trative, extraordinary,  and  operating  expenses 
inciured  in  furnishing  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  by  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  part  11  of  the 
Act  (military  assistance),  and  (2)  funds  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  of 
the  Act  (technical  and  economic  assistance). 
The  subsection  also  prohibits  the  authority 
contained  in  sections  451,  506,  and  614  from 
being  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
avaUable  for  sections  636(g)  (1)  and  637  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Section 
451  authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  contingency  purposes  for  use  under 
part  I  of  the  Act.  Section  506  confers  special 
authority  on  the  President  to  order  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  defense  services  when,  for 
purposes  of  part  II  of  the  Act.  he  determines 
It  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  pa.^  for  such  articles  and  serv- 
ices out  of  subsequent  appropriations.  Sec- 
tion 614  confers  additional  special  authority 
on  the  President  to  use  funds  not  to  exceed 
prescribed  amounts  without  regard  to  cer- 
tain limitations  when  be  deems  it  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  610  provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$9,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  transferred  and  consolidated  with  funds 
appropriated  for  section  637  (a) .  but  any 
funds  so  transferred  are  available  solely  for 
additional  administrative  exi)enses  Incurred 
in  connection  with  Vietnam.  As  indicated 
above,  section  637(a)  relates  to  use  of  funds 
for  administrative  expenses  under  part  I. 
Section  610  when  enacted  in  1961  con- 
tained only  tbe  substance  of  what  Is  now 
subsection  (a).  The  Senate  Report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  explained  that 
provision  as  follows: 


"J.  TRANSFER  BETWEEN  ACCOUNTS 
(SEC.  610) 

"This  is  the  standard  transferability  sec- 
tion which  has  been  part  of  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation for  many  years.  It  provides  that, 
whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
any  provision  of  the  act  may  be  transferred 
to  any  other  provision  except  that  the  latter 
provision  may  not  be  Increased  by  more 
than  20  percent. 

"This  provision  In  the  past  has  proved  to 
be  valuable  in  meeting  changing  circum- 
stances and  changing  program  needs.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that,  although  this  authority  can 
be  used  to  augment  funds  for  development 
loans,  it  cannot  be  used  to  decrease  them. 
(See  Sec.  201(b)  above.)  Further,  under 
section  634(d)  (see  below),  the  President  is 
required  to  notify  promptly  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations and  Foreign  Relations  Conmilt- 
lees  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  any 
transfers."  (Page  31.) 

Subsection  (b)  was  added  In  1962  and  was 
discussed  In  Senate  Report  No.  1535  of  the 
87th  Congress  as  follows : 

"Tbe  committee  Is  less  sympathetic  to  the 
use  of  the  contingency  fund  for  administra- 
tive pvuposes.  The  transfer  and  special  dis- 
cretional authorities  (sees.  610  and  614)  of 
the  act  were  used  In  the  past  year  to  transfer 
$5  million  from  tbe  contingency  fund  to  the 
administrative  expense  accounts.  Between 
1948  and  1955  there  were  no  transfers  of  for- 
eign aid  program  funds  to  administrative  ac- 
counts. Starting  to  1955,  a  tendency  to  make 
such  transfers  developed,  and  In  1959.  the 
committee  recommended  and  Congress 
adopted  a  prohibition  on  such  transfers. 
This  prohibition  was  omitted  from  the  1961 
legislation  (at  executive  branch  request), 
owing  to  the  extensive  reorganization  of  the 
aid  agency  that  was  in  process. 

"For  fiscal  year  1962.  $50  5  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  foreign  aid  administrative  ex- 
peiif«s,  compared  with  $47.8  million  for  this 
purpose  In  1961 .  Despite  the  increase,  trans- 
fers were  made  which  amounted  to  a  fur- 
ther 10-percent  mcrease  In  the  accounts 
The  chairman  projx)eed  and  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  restores  the 
prohibition  on  diversions  of  program  funds 
to  administrative  expense  accoimts.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  would  be  contained 
m  a  new  section  610(b)  of  tbe  act."  Page 
31) 

rv.  Section  614(a),  Foreign  Asslstanct  Act 
of  1961: 

"Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities.— (a)  The 
President  may  authorize  In  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance under  section  506  in  a  total  amount  not 
of  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies 
accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  tind  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  ap- 
propriating funds  under  this  Act,  or  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  1611  ct  seq.).  In  furtherance 
of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when 
tbe  President  determines  that  such  authori- 
zation is  Important  to  tbe  security  of  the 
United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
the  funds  under  this  subsection  may  be  al- 
located to  any  one  country  In  any  fiscal  year. 
Tlie  limitation  contained  In  tbe  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country 
which  Is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or 
Communist-supported  aggression." 

Section  614(a)  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  gives  tbe  President  power  to 
authorize  In  any  fiscal  year  the  use  of  not 
to  exceed  $250,000,000  of  tbe  funds  made 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  Including  ftrnds  for  fumisblng  of 
assistance   under   section    606    (special    au- 
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tbority  funds),  and  the  use  oi  not  to  exceed 

$100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
any  other  Act  without  having  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  Act.  any  law  relating 
to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  use 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951.  If  such  funds  are  used  in  furtherance 
of  any  of  the  purposes  of  those  Acts  and  If 
the  President  determines  that  such  authori- 
zation is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  Report  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (Rept.  No.  612.  87th  Cong.) 
contained  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  first  sentence  of  section  614(a)  : 

"This  section  contains  three  kinds  of 
special  authorities  for  the  President,  all  of 
them  analogous  to  authorities  now  found  In 
secUoiis  403  and  451  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

■Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  President 
may  authorize  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
of  $2S0  million  a  year  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  bill,  the  Battle  Act.  or 
any  act  appropriating  funds  for  use  undw 
this  bill  or  amendments  thereto.  Within  the 
specified  limit  of  •aso  million,  this  authority 
applies  to  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
this  bill  as  well  as  to  Department  of  Defense 
funds  which  may  be  used  under  authority 
of  section  510  (see  above) .  The  President  has 
had  similar  authority,  in  regard  to  similar 
amounts  In  the  past."  (Page  33  i . 

The  second  sentence  of  section  614(ai 
limits  to  $50,000,000  the  amount  that  can 
be  made  avBllable  by  the  President  to  any 
one  country  in  any  fiscal  year  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  section.  The  third  sentence  of 
such  section  was  added  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966  and  provided  that  the 
$50,000,000  contained  In  the  second  sentence 
would  not  apply  to  any  country  which  Is  the 
victim  of  active  Communist  or  Communist 
supported  aggression. 

Personnel  within  the  Department  of  State 
estimate  that  the  President  has  exercised  his 
waiver  authority  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  furnish  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries approximately  60  Urnes.  In  most  cas«6 
the  waivers  have  been  made  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance:  and  in  most  cases  the  waiv- 
ers were  of  a  minor  technical  nature  and  did 
not,  according  to  State  Department  person- 
nel, involve  major  policy  considerations. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  section  con- 
tains no  discussion  on  whether  the  President 
may  exercise  his  waiver  authority  retroac- 
tively. 

V.  SecUon  3(a)  (1),  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act 

•Sec.  3.  EllglbUlty.— fa)  No  defense  arUcle 
or  defense  service  shall  be  sold  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  or  International  organization  un- 
less— 

"(1)  the  President  finds  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
such  country  or  international  organization 
will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  world  peace: " 

Clause  (1)  of  Section  3(a)  of  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act  prohlbiu  the  United 
State*  Government  from  selling  any  defense 
article  or  defense  service  under  the  Act  to 
any  country  or  International  organization 
unless  the  President  finds  that  selling  the 
articles  or  services  will  strengthen  United 
States  security  and  promote  world  peace. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  President 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  any  find- 
ing he  has  made  under  such  clause.  The  Sen- 
ate report  on  this  Act  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  intent  or  purpose  of  the  clause 

VI.  "MlUtary  Assistance."  Title  I.  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Progrsuns  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1970 

"Provided  further.  That  the  military  assist- 
ance program  for  any  country  shall  not  be 


Increased  beyond  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  Justified  to  the  Congress,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  an  Increase  In 
such  program  Is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
each  such  determination  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  within  thirty 
days  after  each  such  determination." 

The  third  proviso  under  the  paragraph  en- 
titled "Military  Assistance  "  of  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1970.  prohibits  the  President 
from  Increasing  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  any  country  by  more  than  20  per- 
centum  of  the  amount  Justified  to  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  President  determines  a 
greater  Increase  is  "essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States"  and  reports 
that  determination  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress within  30  days  after  making  the  deter- 
mination. The  Senate  and  House  reports  on 
this  Act.  and  the  reports  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1968.  which  was  the  Act  which  first 
Included  substantially  the  same  language  as 
the  1970  Act.  do  not  explain  the  Intent  or 
purpose  of  the  proviso. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
I  Lawbencc  a.  Monaco.  Jr. 

Assistant  Counsel. 


LOCAL  TRAINING         INITIATIVE 

TEACHES      SKILLS— SAVES      TAX 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  held  that  there  is  no  better  invest- 
ment than  dollars  spent  on  the  training 
of  young  Americans.  It  is  an  investment 
that  repays  itself  one  hundredfold  in  the 
form  of  higher  future  earnings  with  re- 
sultant higher  tax  returns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

A  letter  came  into  my  oflQce  recently, 
demonstrating  how  a  community  can 
provide  substantial  educational  benefits 
at  very  little  cost.  James  Kestol,  coordi- 
nator of  the  business  education  depart- 
ment of  the  Janesville.  Wis.,  Vocational 
Technical  School,  told  of  his  experience 
in  starting  an  evening  keypunch  class. 
His  paper  makes  interesting  reading.  It 
tells  how  community-business  coopera- 
tion can  not  only  lower  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation to  the  community  but  also  provide 
substantial  benefits  to  local  business. 

So  that  Senators  may  read  about  the 
Janesville  experience,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
profit  from  it  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Kestol's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Start  a  Keypunch  Class 
(By  James  Kestol) 

Keypunch  operators  are  In  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  One  need  only  observe 
the  Help  Wanted  columns  In  almost  any 
newspaper  to  realize  that  here  Is  a  field  of 
opportunity  that,  with  a  little  training,  can 
result  in  a  good  paying  Job. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  In  1963  when  our 
school  received  Its  first  keypunch  machine, 
sue  months  later,  another  machine  was  added 
In  our  business  education  department. 

Our  school  offered  keypunch  training  In 
conjunction  with  office  machines  courses 
which  are  given  In  both  day  and  evening 
classes.  Our  evening  classes  continued  to 
grow  tintU  we  were  offering  three  classes  per 
week.  Becaiise  of  the  popularity  and  success 
of  oxir  program,  this  report  Is  Intended  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  organizing  an  evening  class  for  adults. 
One  of  the  problems  that  confronted  us  was 


that  most  of  the  students  in  evening  school 
wanted  only  keypunch  training,  and  with 
only  two  machines,  there  was  not  much  time 
for  actual  student  operation.  A  three-hour 
class  with  25  students  would  allow  about 
fifteen  minutes  actual  operating  time  per 
student  per  evening.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  had  to  be  spent  on  calculators,  book- 
keeping machines,  or  comptometers,  which- 
ever happened  to  be  available.  It  was  some- 
what frustrating  at  times  for  both  teacher 
and  students. 

This  procedure  continued  for  several  years 
until  we  worked  out  a  plan  with  a  nearby 
ddta  center  to  utilize  their  equipment  in  a 
keypunch  class  to  train  some  operators.  This 
particular  data  center  serves  a  wide  area 
Including  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  and  It  has  a  good  sup- 
ply of  keypunch  machines  along  with  a  de- 
sire to  recruit  new  employees.  What  could 
be  better  than  training  a  class  of  students 
and  then  hiring  the  beet  ones? 

Before  proceeding  too  far,  It  Is  necessary 
to  get  the  approval  of  your  school  adminis- 
trator or  other  school  officials.  Generally,  they 
are  happy  to  see  an  opportunity  opening  for 
the  benefit  of  local  people.  Be  sure  to  get  de- 
tails of  approximate  size  of  class,  costs,  and 
books  to  be  used,  along  with  other  pertinent 
Information  relative  to  the  organization  of  a 
class.  There  are  a  number  of  good  textbooks 
and  manuals  on  the  market  that  can  be  used 
for  the  course. 

Our  school  employed  the  supervisor  at  the 
data  center  as  the  Instructor  for  two  evenings 
a  week  during  the  five-week  training  period. 
We  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  the  size  of 
the  class  to  about  10  or  12  members  (never 
were  there  more  than  13  registered  In  any  one 
class).  Some  of  the  prerequisites  for  taking 
the  course  were :  Experience  with  a  keypunch 
machine,  card-punch  aptitude,  or  good  type 
writing  ability  (40  wpm).  We  tried  to  select 
students  who  had  previous  training  or  some 
knowledge  of  keypunch  operation  as  they 
are  easier  to  teach  and  are  familiar  with  pro- 
cedures. One  of  the  requirements  of  our 
evening  school  administration  Is  that  each 
instructor  must  provide  a  complete  outline 
of  material  to  be  covered  In  each  class  dur- 
ing the  term. 

The  class  objectives  were  to  complete  a 
required  number  of  lessons  In  ten  sessions; 
to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  key- 
punch machine,  drum  cards,  and  formats; 
and  to  perform  exercises  on  the  machine, 
make  their  own  drum  cards,  and  verify  their 
work.  At  every  session,  there  was  a  produc- 
tion test,  and  records  were  kept  to  carefully 
watch  student  progress. 

Very  favorable  results  were  obtained,  and 
rapid  progress  was  made  by  members  of  the 
class.  Actual  problems  were  worked  out  by 
the  students  which  gave  the  program  sig- 
nificant Impetus.  The  data  center  had  the 
prerogative  to  employ  any  of  the  students 
that  met  their  requirements,  as  that  was 
part  of  the  original  agreement. 

This  training  procedure  Is  continuing  to 
operate  successfully,  and  our  school,  the  data 
center,  and  the  students  are  all  happy  with 
the  results.  Any  school  could  put  a  similar 
plan  Into  effect,  adapt  It  to  their  local  needs 
and  save  the  taxpayers  many  dollars  In  so 
doing. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  WORK  FOR 
MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical.  Terrorist 
groups  have  made  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ment engineered  by  the  United  Nations 
meaningless.  Fighting  continues  on  a 
daily  basis  along  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  precarious  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  Is 
gravely  endangered  by  vastly  increased 
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Soviet  support  now  being  given  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  States.  This  balance  can 
only  be  maintained — until  some  more 
permanent  solution  Is  found — if  the 
United  States  provides  Israel  with 
enough  planes  and  other  assistance  to 
make  her  defense  viable,  and  to  deter 
the  Arab  States  from  embarking  upon  a 
new  adventure  of  aggression. 

These  problems  are  discussed  in  an 
editorial,  "How  Shall  We  Work  for  Mid- 
dle East  Peace?"  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Prevent  World  War  in,  a 
magazine  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  m,  50 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  The 
Society  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which 
for  the  past  25  years  has  engaged  in  re- 
search studies  concerning  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  wars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
How  Shall  We  Work  for  Middle  East 

Peace? 
More  than  two-and-a-half  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  June  1967,  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  parties  are  no  nearer 
to  a  settlement  than  they  were  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
a  constant  escalation  of  border  fighting,  and 
particularly  of  "commando"  or  terrorist  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  Arab  guerrillas.  If  the 
present  trend  continues,  we  must  begin  pre- 
paring our  minds  for  a  "fourth  round" — an 
event  which  may  affect  a  much  larger  part  of 
the  world,  considering  the  involvement  of 
outside  powers. 

What  are  the  facts? 

In  the  hundred  days  beginning  September 
1,  1969.  the  New  York  press  reported  border 
fighting  by  regular  military  units  on  44  days. 
Most  of  these  incidents  occurred  in  the  Suez 
Canal  region.  Still  more  alarming  was  the 
record  of  commando  or  terrorist  attacks. 
These  averaged  well  over  one  every  day. 

Obviously,  the  UN  Ceasefire  Resolution  Is 
not  being  observed.  A  ceasefire  which  operates 
only  about  half  the  time — or  less  than  half, 
counting  the  guerrilla  attacks — can  hardly 
be  called  a  ceasefire  at  all. 

The  terrorists  and  guerrillas  do  not  even 
pretend  to  accept  the  UN  truce,  or  the  basic 
Resolution  of  November  22.  1967,  which  was 
supposed  to  provide  a  formula  for  progress 
toward  peace.  In  fact,  these  illegal  forces  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  they  reject  any  effort 
toward  a  political  solution,  from  no  matter 
what  source  it  may  originate. 

The  openly  bellicose  attitude  of  Arab  states 
Involved  In  the  1967  fighting,  when  their  rep- 
resentatives attended  the  Arab  Summit  Con- 
ference at  Rabat,  strongly  underlines  this  ap- 
praisal. The  fact  that  the  head  of  the  guer- 
rilla forces,  Yasir  Arafat,  was  seated  at  this 
conference  with  the  virtual  status  of  an  addi- 
tional head  of  state,  makes  the  picture  even 
more  ominous. 

ARAB  governments  OPENLY  StTPPORT 
CONTINtTED   WAR 

President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  addressing 
the  opening  of  Egypt's  General  Assembly  on 
November  6.  after  paying  the  merest  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  made 
his  war-like  Intentions  very  clear  In  these 
words :  _ 

"There  is  no  alternatii^e  to  the  battle.  .  .  . 
There  no  longer  is  any  way  out  except  to  use 
force  to  open  our  own  road  toward  what  we 
want — over  a  sea  of  blood  and  under  a  hori- 
zon of  fire." 

To  heavy  applause,  the  Egyptian  President 
continued  his  infiammatory  talk.  Egypt,  he 
boasted.  Is  "this  year  devoting  to  the  battle 


500  million  pounds  and  placing  half  a  million 
soldiers  under  arms." 

Always  In  the  background,  we  must  recall 
the  dictum  of  the  Khartoum  Conference, 
where  the  Arab  states  declared  thnt  they 
would  countenance  "no  peace  with  Israel, 
no  recognition  of  Israel,  no  negotiations  with 
Israel." 

All  this  sounds  dlsheartenlngly  like  the  of- 
ficial Radio  Cairo  broadcast  of  May  30,  1967 
(five  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war) ,  when 
Egypt  declared : 

"With  the  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Israel  is  faced  uHth  two  alternatives,  either  of 
which  will  destroy  it:  it  will  either  be  stran- 
gled to  death  by  the  Arab  military  and  eco- 
nomic blockade:  or  it  vHll  perish  by  the  fire- 
of  the  Arab  forces  encompassing  it  from  the 
south,  from  the  north  and  from  the  east; 
To  this  President  Nasser  himself  added: 
"The  armies  of  Egypt.  Jordan.  Syria  and 
Lebanon  are  massed  on  the  borders  of  Is- 
rael. .  .  ■  Today  the  world  shall  know  that 
the  Arabs  are  girded  for  battU,  as  the  fateful 
hour  approaches." 

At  the  end  of  December  1969.  this  position 
had  scarcely  changed.  In  his  Assembly  ad- 
dress. Nasser  referred  to  the  Six-Day  War 
only  as  "a  setback"  In  the  longer  confronta- 
tion. As  to  the  Suez  he  reported  that  after 
the  so-called  ceasefire,  "the  people's  special 
forces  and  their  army  forces  in  the  field  be- 
gan crossing  the  canal  to  make  life  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy  on  the  other  side."  In 
short,  as  he  had  earlier  announced  to  a  Pan- 
Arab  Trade  Union  Conference  in  Cairo,  "the 
Six-Day  War  was,  in  actual  fact,  the  prelude 
to  a  war  which  has  not  yet  ended." 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  has  been  multi- 
plied by  the  action  of  the  USSR  In  resupply- 
ing  Egypt  and  other  Arab  states  with  arma- 
ment in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  not  only 
replacing  what  was  lost  before,  but  creating 
an  Imbalance  against  Israel. 

The  position  of  Israel  remains  clear.  She 
has  declared,  over  and  over  again,  her  readi- 
ness to  negotiate  with  any  or  all  of  the  Arab 
states,  at  any  time.  This  Is  the  way  In  which 
wars  have  been  ended,  and  peace  restored,  as 
long  as  history  has  any  record. 

Israel's  position  was  restated  by  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  In  a  formal  address  to 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York.  Dec.  11. 
"We  shall  continue  to  be  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate without  prior  discussion;  everything 
Is  open  for  discussion."  he  said.  But  he  added 
that  peace  must  be  the  purpose,  and  untU 
negotiations  based  on  mutual  recognition 
could  become  possible,  there  could  be  no 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied  at  the 
ceasefire  date.  "There  Is  no  International 
policy  that  suggests  we  should  withdraw 
without  peace:  national  suicide  Is  not  an  In- 
ternational obligation."  Mr.  Eban  pointed 
out. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  next  step  must  be 
for  all  parties  to  proceed  to  the  conference 
table — but  the  way  Is  clouded  by  the  In- 
transigent refusal  of  one  side  to  sit  down  and 
talk.  It  Is  the  clear  responslbUlty  of  all  peace 
loving  nations  to  do  whatever  they  can  to 
persuade  the  Arab  states  that  the  time  for 
talking  Is  long  since  past,  and  that  the 
patience  of  the  world  community  has  Its 
limits. 

Indeed.  It  Is  not  only  the  patience  of  the 
world  conununlty  that  Is  Involved:  it  Is  also 
a  matter  of  safety.  If  a  ceasefire  Is  more  fre- 
quently broken  than  observed.  Its  viability 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  Is  reduced  to 
near  zero,  and  a  situation  Is  created  which 
may  at  any  moment — whether  by  Intent  or  by 
accident — blaze  up  Into  full-scale  warfare. 

PEACE  IMPOSSIBLE  WHILE  GUERRILLAS  ARE 
UNRESTRAINED 

The  "ceasefire"  In  the  Middle  East  has  been 
given  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland  aspect  by  the 
attitude  of  the  contending  states  toward  the 
guerrilla  groups — El  Fatah,  the  Palestine  lib- 
eration Organization,  and  others. 


Although  the  Arab  governments— except 
Syrian-have  accepted  the  various  UN  resolu- 
tions, the  guerrlUas  have  not.  Their  leader. 
Yasslr  Arafat,  has  made  this  explicitly  clear. 
"We  see  a  peace  achieved  through  the  muz- 
zles of  guns,"  declared  the  Voice  of  Fatah. 
broadcast  on  Radio  Cairo.  "The  Palestinian 
resistance  has  come  to  stay,"  said  President 
Nasser  in  his  Assembly  address.  Earlier,  he 
had  pointed  out  that  although  Egypt  has  ac- 
cepted the  ceasefire,  this  did  not  bind  the 
guerrUlas. 

Recent  events  In  Lebanon  show  how  short- 
sighted it  Is  to  attempt  any  Mid-East  settle- 
ment which  does  not  also  include  the  guer- 
rillas. They  managed  to  take  over  the  polic- 
ing and  administration  of  the  UNRWA  camps 
In  Jordan,  and  even  worked  out  a  "treaty" 
vrtth  the  government  of  that  unfortunate 
state,  allowing  the  terrorists  a  free  hand  to 
fight  Israel  In  the  sector  nearest  the  Syrian 
border. 

In  the  case  of  the  guerrlUas,  the  challenge 
to  peace  Is  twofold:  First,  the  challenge  to 
established  governments  In  the  area:  second, 
the  challenge  to  the  international  agencies 
of  the  UN.  especially  UNRWA. 

If  a  country  Is  unable  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Its  boundaries,  both  as  to  attacks 
from  outside  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  at- 
tacks against  neighbors  when  mounted  from 
within.  It  has  not  discharged  the  most  ele- 
mentary obUgatlon  of  sovereignty. 

Lebanon  was  not  permitted  to  exercUe  Its 
sovereignty  In  this  regard.  Syria  and  Jordan 
have  not  chosen  to  do  so.  In  these  cases,  full 
support  U  given  to  the  commandos  for  nearly 
any  enterprise  In  which  they  engage— and 
financial  support  Is  given  from  Egypt  and 
other  Arab  states. 

Indeed,  the  original  budget  of  the  Pales- 
tine Uberatlon  Organization  was  provided, 
more  than  five  years  ago.  by  a  formal  action 
of  the  Arab  League  states,  through  their 
representatives  at  a  Summit  Conference.  To 
argue  in  one  breath  that  these  ar-  "spon- 
taneous" movements,  and  in  the  next,  that 
they  must  be  given  "full  support,"  Is  a 
travesty  on  common  sense,  and  leads  to  a 
sltuaOon  that  makes  peace  impossible. 

The  status  of  tTNRWA  Is  even  more  inde- 
fensible, because  by  the  terms  of  Its  crea- 
tion UNRWA  is  clearly  limited  to  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  Yet.  official  publica- 
tions of  the  Arab  Information  Office  have 
reported  that  UNRWA  camps  are  used  by  the 
guerrillas  for  recruiting  purposes,  and  even 
as  sites  for  "Young  Lion"  groups— the  so- 
called  "boy  scouts"  of  El  Fatah  and  the  other 
commando  outfits.  In  this  regard,  every 
nation  supporting  the  UNRWA  budget  has  a 
direct  responsibility. 

A    ROLE    FOR    THE    UNITED    NATIONS? 

If  the  present  Insecure  and  nearly  non- 
existent ceasefire  Is  to  be  maintained  at  all. 
the  United  Nations  must  adopt  a  much  more 
straight-forward  approach  than  anything 
thus  far  seen. 

A  ceasefire  which  applies  only  to  official 
armies,  and  Ignores  the  more  dangerous 
guerrillas.  Is  utterly  without  meaning.  Yet. 
every  effort  to  get  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  this  question  has  met  with  failure. 
Israel  has  been  "censured"  for  retaliating 
against  commando  bases— but  the  govern- 
ments that  harbor  the  commandos  have  been 
allowed  to  follow  their  irresponsible  courses 
without  noticeable  criticism. 

Likewise,  attempts  to  make  support  of 
UNRWA  conditional  upon  Its  enforcing  an 
"off  base"  rule  against  the  guerrillas  have 
not  succeeded. 

More  than  the  matter  of  doing  even- 
handed  Justice  Is  involved  here.  The  credibU- 
Ity  of  the  United  Nations  Itself  Is  at  stake. 
If  as  appears  now  to  be  the  case,  members  of 
the  Security  Council  (and  other  UN  organs 
as  well)  persist  In  voting  their  poUtlcal  al- 
legiances, in  clear  disregard  of  duties  Im- 
posed by  the  Charter.  aU  pretext  that  the 
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UX  functions  as  a  Judicial   body  must  b« 
abandoned. 

Friends  of  the  United  Nations — Including 
members  of  the  Unit«d  Nations  Association — 
would  do  well  to  recognize  tbls  danger  before 
It  Is  too  late.  The  viability  of  the  UN  as  a 
peace-keeping  agency  Is  rooted  In  its  reputa- 
tion as  an  Impartial  organization  whoee  ac- 
tions are  based  on  law  and  justice.  If  It  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  the  agency  of  a  succession 
of  temporary  self-seeking  power  blocs.  Its 
utility  will  have  been  dangerously  harmed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  will  in- 
evitably suffer. 

TBS    aOL£    or   THiaS    PASTIES    IN    TH£    CONFUCT 

Recent  expressions  of  policy  by  President 
Nixon's  Administration,  as  spelled  out  in 
Secretary  Wm  P.  Rogers'  Dec.  9  address  and 
elsewhere,  are  hopeful  to  the  extent  that 
they  again  recognize  the  necessity  of  direct 
negotiations  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  reaffirm  for  all  countries  "the  obligation 
to  prevent  hostile  acts  originating  from  the 
respective  territories"  of  the  states  con- 
cerned. 

They  leave  much  to  be  desired,  however,  in 
seeming  to  suggest  that  a  "third  party"  set- 
tlement may  be  sufficient,  rather  than  actual 
face-to-face  p>eace  negotiations.  The  "friendly 
broker"  system  resulting  in  a  series  of  armi- 
stice agreements  during  the  past  21  years.  In 
the  end  paved  the  way  to  a  succession  of  hot 
wars.  It  seems  a  bit  late  to  talk  again  of  a 
solution  which  has  three  times  failed. 

It  Is  also  Impractical  to  think  In  terms 
of  an  "Imposed  peace"  worked  out  either  by 
the  Big  Pour  or  the  Big  Two.  The  obvious 
objection  to  this  Is  that  the  interests  of  the 
Communist  World  and  the  Free  World  are 
already  in  collision  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
It  Is  therefore  Impractical  to  expect  the 
powers  to  agree  upon  a  solution  such  as 
might  evolve  from  direct  talks  between  the 
peoples  of  the  region.  To  Imagine  agreement 
on  a  solution  that  the  Big  Two  might  Jointly 
police  requires  us  to  think  In  terms  of 
Utopian  fiction. 

More  Important,  however,  is  the  consid- 
eration of  Justice:  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict is  primary  the  affair  of  the  peoples  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  No  solution  In  which 
they  are  not  the  primary  movers  can  be 
permanent — and  the  only  such  solution  Is 
one  worked  out  In  a  peace  treaty  which  Is 
founded  on  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other's  existence  and  self-respect. 

The  question  of  Jerusalem,  quite  obvi- 
ously, cannot  be  solved  In  Mr.  Rogers'  terms 
of  reference.  For  19  years  the  United  States 
made  no  objection  when  this  supposedly 
"Internationalized"  city  was  taken  over  by 
Jordan,  contrary  to  decisions  by  the  United 
Nations.  For  19  years,  the  United  Nations 
made  no  meaningful  effort  to  establish  any 
kind  of  multi-national  regime.  For  19  years 
American  citizens,  wishing  to  enter  Jordan 
or  Jordanian  controlled  Jerusalem,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  demeaning  religious 
test,  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  was  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  Jews,  whether  American 
citizens  or  not.  Meanwhile,  three  wars  had 
been  fought,  and  settled  by  temporary  ar- 
mistice agreements — it  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  all  permanent  agreements  were 
postponed  until  the  futxire. 

It  Is  now  far  too  late  for  Mr.  Rogers  to 
return  to  a  plan  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  disregarded  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  which  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
had  been  forgotten.  Jerusalem  Is  a  city  which 
has  deep  meaning  to  Christians.  Jews  and 
Moslems  alike,  but  it  Is  also  a  city  whlcli 
should  not  be  divided.  As  to  the  much  dis- 
cussed holy  shrines,  there  Is  simply  no  way 
to  draw  lines  that  would  make  a  workable 
three-way — or  even  two-way — division  of  tlie 
city. 

The  fighting  during  the  last  two  decades 
has  not  been  Initiated  by  the  Israelis — but 
by  the  Arabs    It  Is  now  time  to  give  Israel 


a  chance  to  see  If  she  can  provide  a  fair 
administration  of  Jerusalem,  and  she  has 
already  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  open  ac- 
cess to  all  peoples,  which  Is  the  first  time 
In  a  long  while  that  any  such  program  has 
been  offered.  For  the  Department  of  State 
to  attempt  to  Impose  Its  view  on  this  mat- 
ter today  is  an  act  of  subrogation. 

NTW   THKKATS   TO   TTACi   AT   RABAT   CONTHIENCE 

Until  the  day  before  Christmas,  It  had  been 
hoped  that  the  meeting  of  Arab  leaders  at 
Rabat  might  show  some  tendency  toward  ac- 
cepting reasonable  political  solutions  In  the 
Middle  East. 

It  Is  now  apparent,  however,  that  the  more 
belligerent  Arab  states  will  be  satisfied — as 
of  this  moment — with  nothing  less  than 
fighting.  The  Conference  was  unable  even  to 
Issue  a  final  communique,  In  spite  of  vali- 
ant efforts  by  King  Hassan  of  Morocco.  In- 
deed, the  delegations  of  Iraq,  Syria  and 
Yemen  outdid  themselves  in  calling  for  a 
"holy"  (or  at  least  a  leftist)  war  against 
Israel,  and  when  they  did  not  get  their  way, 
their  ambassadors  refused  to  participate  in 
the  closing  sessions  of  the  meeting.  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  likewise  walked  out.  when 
Kuwait  and  Saudl-Arabla  refused  to  Increase 
their  financial  support  for  Arab  military 
adventurism. 

The  status  accorded  Yasir  Arafat,  as  head 
of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization (PLO),  was  particularly  ominous. 
As  already  noted,  this  gruerrllla  group  was 
created  and  voted  Its  first  budget  at  an  Arab 
Summit  meeting.  It  Is  subsidized  from  offi- 
cial funds.  Its  operations  are  in  diametric 
contradiction  to  the  Injunctions  of  the  UN 
Ceasefire  Resolution.  The  fact  that  this  vi- 
olent and  illegal  body  was  so  prominently 
"recognized"  at  Rabat  can  only  be  a  source 
of  grave  worry  for  all  advocates  of  peace. 

The  gravity  of  the  PLO  situation  Is  un- 
derlined by  an  advertisement  Inserted  In  New 
York  papers  on  December  34 — the  day  after 
Rabat — by  the  Arab  Information  Center.  It 
featured  a  long  quotation  by  Dr.  Izzat  Tan- 
nous,  head  of  the  New  York  office  of  PLO, 
In  which  he  sought  sympathy  on  the  ground 
that  he,  a  "Chrlsttan  Arab,"  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  Jemsalem  by  the  Israelis.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  there  Ls  no  evidence  that 
Israel  has  excluded  Tannous  or  Intends  to 
exclude  him.  It  Is  certainly  misleading  to 
allow  this  representative  of  a  hostile  guer- 
rilla group  to  allege  religious  discrimination. 
No  government  would  willingly  allow  an 
officer  or  a  group  of  hostile  commandos— or  of 
the  political  entity  vmder  whose  aegis  they 
flgbt — to  enter  Its  boundaries.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
every  other  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
Is  firmly  established  In  this  regard.  Appeals 
such  as  that  sponsored  by  the  Arab  Infor- 
mation Center  In  Its  post-Rabat  advertise- 
ment can  only  lead  to  further  trouble,  of  a 
particularly  tmdeslrable  kind. 

AN     traCENT     AMERICAN     RESPONSIBILrrT 

In  the  months  Immediately  ahead,  the 
urgent  task  Is  to  see  to  it  that — lacking  a 
peace  conference — a  reasonable  balance  of 
military  power  is  maintained. 

The  population  and  land  areas  of  the  Arab 
states  many  times  outbalances  that  of 
Israel — and  the  official  Arab  view  continues 
to  be  that  "Israel  does  not  exist."  (Israel  still 
does  not  appear  as  a  nation  on  Arab  maps.) 

In  the  interim,  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  preserve  sufficient  strength  In  Israeli 
hands  to  deter  the  more  niunerous  Arabs 
from  carrying  out  threats  of  the  sort  made  by 
President  Nasser  and  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 

The  Egyptian  President  has  told  his  people. 
In  repeated  public  addresses,  that  Moscow 
has  "supplied  without  charge"  arms  enough 
to  more  than  replace  those  lost  In  1967.  Simi- 
lar aid  has  been  extended  to  Syria,  Jordan, 
Iraq  and  to  the  guerrillas.  Thus  the  dango' 


of  war  entered  Into  upon  an  "easy  victory" 
premise  Is  constantly  escalated. 

The  only  deterrent  lies  in  the  preservation 
of  a  viable  balance  of  power.  The  first  step 
for  the  United  States  should  be  an  Imme- 
diate affirmative  response  to  Israel's  request 
fir  additional  Phantom  Jet  planes  and  other 
sophisticated  equipment  sufficient  to  ensure 
preservation  of  her  existence. 

Someday,  the  f>owers  may  be  enlightened 
enough  to  enter  into  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments covering  the  Middle  East.  That  day, 
however.  Is  lamentably  far  away — and  the 
forces  of  war  will  not  wait  for  slow  moving 
diplomacy  to  catch  up.  The  problem  of  the 
hour,  therefore,  is  the  preservation  of  Israel's 
defense  ability  in  the  face  of  burgeoning 
might  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  bellicose 
neighbors. 


SENATE    ACTION    NEEDED    TO    IM- 
PROVE   SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  passage  of  the  1970  social 
security  amendments  by  the  House  lasf 
week  is  most  welcome,  but  other  major 
reforms  are  still  urgently  needed  to  im- 
prove this  vital,  but  still  imperfect  pro- 
gram. 

The  5-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  billion  in  badly  needed  in- 
come for  26.2  million  social  security  re- 
cipients in  1971. 

This  rise,  along  with  the  15-percent 
increase  authorized  last  December,  will 
help  to  bring  social  security  benefits  up 
to  a  more  realistic  level. 

For  an  average  retired  single  worker, 
the  combined  effect  of  both  increases 
will  raise  benefits  from  about  $100  a 
month  to  $121.80.  For  an  elderly  couple, 
benefits  will  be  increased  from  $170  to 
$205.80. 

In  addition,  the  House  made  several 
improvements  in  the  social  security  and 
medicare  programs,  including  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  mechanism  to  keep 
benefits  current,  a  liberalization  of  the 
earnings  test,  and  100-percent  benefits 
for  widow  G  65  and  older. 

These  changes  are  urgently  needed, 
and  I  enthusiastically  support  such  Im- 
provements. 

It  is  also  gratifying  because  many 
measures  in  the  House-passed  bill  are 
identical  or  similar  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  my  omnibus  social  security 
bill.  S.  3100. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  illustrating  these  com- 
parisons be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  How- 
ever, essential  finishing  touches  must 
still  be  made  by  the  Senate  to  help  per- 
fect the  House-passed  bill. 

BENEFIT   INCREASES 

For  example,  my  omnibus  bill  called 
for  a  20-percent  increase  in  benefits  be- 
gliming  January  1970. 

The  5-percent  increase,  together  with 
the  15-percent  raise,  will  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  an  overall  20-percent  boost 
in  benefits.  However,  the  5-percent  in- 
crease will  not  be  effective  until  January 
1971. 

In  the  meantime,  our  cost  of  living  is 
rising  at  an  aimual  rate  of  approximately 


6  to  7  percent— the  most  rapid  increase 
in  nearly  20  years. 

At  this  rate  the  5-percent  raise  would 
be  wiped  out  even  before  the  social  se- 
curity beneficiar>-  received  his  first  check 
in  February  1971. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
urge  a  10-percent  increase  in  tlie  bill  it 
will  soon  consider. 

MINIMUM    BENEFITS 

One  glaring  omission  in  the  House  bill 
is  the  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  minimum  benefits.  Because 
of  the  present  inadequate  base,  a  5-per- 
cent raise  will  only  increase  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  for  a  single  person  from 
$64  to  S67.20.  ^      .„ 

This  is  only  a  token  measure  and  will 
be  totally  inadequate  for  a  person  living 
in  poverty.  .   . 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  that  th3  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  be  raised  to  $90 
immediately  and  to  $120  by  1972.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  approach,  together 
with  the  overall  20-percent  increase  in 
benefits,  would  move  approximately  2.1 
million  people  out  of  poverty — nearly  1.4 
million  persons  65  and  older  and  another 
700,000  under  65. 

COST-OF-LIVING     ADJUSTMENT 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  mecha- 
nism, which  will  take  effect  in  1972.  Is 
urgently  needed  and  welcomed.  But,  I 
believe  that  benefits  must  still  !.>e  raised 
to  a  more  realistic  level  than  provided  in 
the  House  bill  before  this  automatic 
escalator  is  employed. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  for  auto- 
matic adjustments,  but  would  provide  for 
a  second  20-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  1972  before  benefits  would  be 
automatically  adjusted  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

With  this  second  increase,  social  secu- 
rity recipients  will  not  find  themselves 
locked  in  at  inadequate  benefit  levels. 

LIBERALIZED     DISABILITT     BENEFITS 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  also 
consider  a  number  of  other  vitally  needed 
improvements  to  the  social  security  aiid 
medicare  programs  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill. 

Disability  assistance  under  social  se- 
curity is  still  too  limited  for  persons  in 
great  need. 

Under  existing  law  disability  benefits 
are  payable  only  after  a  6-month  wait- 
ing period,  provided  the  disability  is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  at  least  12  months  or 
to  result  in  death.  Moreover,  the  worker 
must  be  unable  to  engage  in  any  sub- 
stantial activity. 

S.  3100,  I  believe,  provides  a  more  ra- 
tional and  effective  approach  to  this 
crucial  problem.  It  would: 

Reduce  the  waiting  period  from  6  to 
3  months; 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
disability  be  expected  to  last  12  months 
or  result  in  death ;  and 

Permit  workers  aged  55  to  64  to  qualify 
if  they  are  unable  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  in  their  regulw 
work. 

GENERAL     REVENtTE     FINANCING 

Another  significant  reform  especially 
needed  is  provision  for  well  timed  and 


well  conceived  use  of  general  revenues  to 
help  finance  a  portion  of  the  social  se- 
curity program.  Our  present  method  of 
relying  on  payroll  taxes  places  a  regres- 
sive tax  on  the  Nation's  workers. 

Since  the  present  contribution  rate  is 
uniformly  applied  to  all  covered  individ- 
uals, workers  with  low  earnings  pay  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  total  income 
than  do  higher  paid  persons. 

In  a  working  paper,  "The  Stake  of  To- 
day's Workers  in  Retirement  Security," 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  it  was  emphasized  that  use  of 
general  revenues  would  provide  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  financing  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  social  security  program. 

Workers  of  all  ages,  therefore,  have  a  vital 
stake  In  making  sure  that  the  financial  btir- 
den  Is  spread  In  the  most  equitable  man- 
ner. 

A  far  fairer  method  would  be  to  finance 
this  share  from  general  revenue  sources  to 
which  all  taxpayers  contribute  and  through 
a  more  progressive  tax  structure. 

MEDICARE    FOR    DISABLED    SOCIAL   SECTJIUTT 
BENEFICIARIES 

While  the  House  bill  made  some  im- 
provements in  medicare,  a  number  of 
crucial  reforms  were  omitted. 

For  instance,  extension  of  medicare  to 
disabled  social  security  beneficiaries  im- 
der  age  65  is  essential.  These  individuals 
need  medicare  as  much,  if  not  more,  as 
individuals  65  and  older. 

We  know  this  need  exists,  because  that 
need  has  been  documented  for  some 
time.  Accordingly,  I  urge  immediate  ac- 
tion in  this  crucial  area,  as  proposed  in 
S.3100. 

ODT-OF- HOSPITAL   PRESCRIPTION    DRTTOS 

Prescription  drug  expenditures  consti- 
tute a  major  expense  for  elderly  persons. 
Like  other  medical  needs,  both  the  quan- 
tity used  and  the  cost  per  acquisition  are 
likely  to  be  above  the  averages  for  young- 
er persons. 

For  older  persons  with  severe  chronic 
conditions— about  15  percent  of  all  el- 
derly individuals— prescription  expenses 
are  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  for 
younger  people. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Senate  bill  include  provi- 
sion for  coverage  of  out-of -hospital  pre- 
scription drugs  under  medicare. 

ELIMINATE     PART     B     PREMXTTMS 

In  addition,  I  urge  that  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  premium — 
now  $4  per  month  but  scheduled  to  rise 
to  $5.30  this  July— be  eliminated.  Under 
S  3100,  financing  for  part  B  of  medi- 
care—like the  part  A  hospital  insur- 
ance—would be  replaced  by  payroU  taxes 


and  a  matching  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  change  alone  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  a  5 -percent  Increase  for 
the  average  recipient. 

THE    STAKE    FOR    TODAT'S    WORKERS 

During  the  past  15  months,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  have  conducted  hearings  on  the  "Eco- 
nomics of  Aging." 

During  these  hearings  we  have  heard 
from  experts,  the  elderly,  and  other 
knowledgeable  persons. 

What  has  emerged  from  this  compre- 
hensive study  is  a  compelling  call  for 
immediate  and  long-range  action. 

Major  reform  in  the  social  security 
system  is  indispensable  in  order  that 
older  Americans  today  and  in  the  future 
may  share  in  the  economic  abundance 
they  have  created. 

Today,  a  majority  of  our  20  million 
elderly  feel  the  effects  of  a  deepening 
retirement  income  crisis.  Unless  sub- 
stantial policy  changes  are  made  now, 
the  number  will  increase  markedly. 

Today's  workers — ^men  and  women 
who  will  be  the  elderly  of  tomorrow— 
thus  have  a  major  stake  in  an  improved 
social  security  program. 

Several  reasons  for  this  concern  were 
forcefully  pointed  out  in  "The  Stake  of 
Today's  Workers  in  Retirement  Se- 
curity" : 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  working  population 
does  not  have  the  margin  between  Income 
and  outgo  that  would  permit  the  significant 
savings  needed  to  provide  for  their  own  old 
age,  or  to  even  contribute  significantly  to 
raising  the  Income  from  other  sources. 

Even  with  the  long  overdue  and  inade- 
quate 15-percent  increase,  benefits  will  aver- 
age only  $116  for  the  retired  aged  worker, 
$196  for  an  aged  couple,  and  $101  for  th« 
aged  widow. 

Projections  to  1980  Indicate  that  abo\jt 
half  the  couples  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  unmarried  retirees  will  receive  $3,000 
or  less  In  pension  Income.  And  these  projec- 
tions use  relatively  liberal  assumptions  with 
respect  to  increases  In  private  and  public 
benefit  levels. 

Even  under  earlier  projections,  now  known 
to  be  too  optimistic,  only  a  third  to  two- 
fifths  of  all  aged  persons  were  expected  to 
have  Income  from  private  group  pensions. 
It  Is  lor  reasons  like  these  that  present 
Inadequacies  In  retirement  income — and  the 
policies  and  trends  that  perpetuate  them — 
are  of  urgent  and  direct  concern  to  all  work- 
ers and  not  Just  to  our  aged  population. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  calling  upon 
the  elderly  of  today,  and  tomorrow's  re- 
tirees, to  join  me  in  urging  these  major 
changes  by  the  Senate  when  the  House 
bill  is  considered. 


EXB3rT  1 
Comparison  of  S.  3100  and  HJR.  17550 


Ha.    17550 

;.  BeTiefit  increase 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-173)  provided  for  a  15  per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits, 
effective  January  1970.  H.R.  17550  would 
raise  benefits  by  another  5  percent,  effective 
January  1971.  Minimum  monthly  benefits 
for  a  single  person  would  be  raised  under 
Public  Law  91-173  and  H.R.  17550  from  $55 
to  $67.20. 


B.    3100 

1.  Benefit  increase 
S.  3100  provides  for  a  20  percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  benefits,  effective 
January  1970;  and  a  second  20  percent  raise, 
effective  January  1972.  Minimum  benefits 
for  a  single  person  would  be  raised  to  $90  by 
1970  and  $120  by  1972. 
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2.  Co^t-of-living  adjustment 
An  automatic  cost-or-Uvlng  adjustment 
mechanism,  beginning  In  1972.  will  help 
keep  benefits  current  with  rises  In  the  cost- 
of-living.  For  each  3  percent  Increase  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  benefits  would  be 
raised  accordingly. 

3.  100  percent  benefits  for  widoua 
Widows  65  and  older  would  receive  100 
percent  of  their  deceased  spouse's  retirement 
benefit.  Instead  of  the  present  BS'-i  percent. 
This  win  provide  about  $700  million  In  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  3  3  million  persons,  and 
the  average  widow's  benefit  will  Increase  from 
$102  a  month  to  $123. 

4.  Liberalization  of  the  earnings  test 
Beneficiaries  under  72  years  of  age  *-lll  be 
permitted  to  have  82.000  annual  earnings. 
Instead  of  the  present  $1,680.  before  their 
Social  Security  benefits  would  be  reduced. 
For  earnings  In  excess  of  $2,000  but  not 
greater  than  $3,300.  $1  in  benefits  would  be 
■svlthheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings.  Thereafter. 
$1  In  benefits  would  be  reduced  for  each  $1 
of  earnings.  Approximately  900.000  Indi- 
viduals will  receive  an  additional  $475  million 
In  extra  benefits  from  this  change. 

5.  Age  62  computation  point  for  men 
The  method  of  computing  benefits  for  men 
would  be  based  on  working  years  up  to  age 
62  (the  same  as  for  women).  Instead  of  the 
current  65  year  requirement.  About  10.2 
million  individuals — male  workers  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors — will  receive  an 
estimated  $925  million  In  Increased  benefits. 

5.  V,'age  credits  for  armed  service  members 
Noncontributory  credits  of  $100  a  month 
would  be  provided  for  computation  of  Social 
Security  benefits  for  servicemen  for  the  pe- 
riod from  1957 — when  military  service  was 
covered  under  Social  Security — through  1967. 
.Approximately  130.000  beneficiaries  would  be 
immediately  eligible  for  higher  benefits,  and 
$35  million  In  additional  benefits  would  be 
paid  out  In  1971. 

7.  Disabled  child's  benefits 
Childhood  disability  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able to  a  disabled  adult  son  or  daughter 
whose  disability  began  after  age  18  and  before 
age  22  Under  present  law,  a  person  must 
have  become  disabled  before  age  18  to  qualify 
for  childhood  disability  benefits  on  his 
pyarent's  Social  Security  account.  About 
13.000  persons  would  be  eligible  for  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  In  benefits. 

8.  Special  age  72  payments 
Public  Law  91-172  raised  this  benefit  for 
a  single  person  from  $40  to  $46  a  month.  H.R. 
17550  would  further  Increase  this  benefit  to 
848  30 


Exhibit  1 — Continued 
Comparison  of  S.  3100  and  H.R.  17550 

S.    3100 

2.  Cost-of-living  adjtistment 
A  similar  adjustment  Is  provided  In  the 
Williams  bill.  However,  this  automatic  es- 
calator would  be  employed  after  benefits  had 
been  raised  by  44  percent  and  the  minimum 
benefit  had  been  Increased  to  $120  per  month. 


3.  100  percent  benefits  for  widovs 
Identical  provision  In  the  Williams  bill. 


4.  Liberalization  of  the  earnings  test 
The  annual  earnings  limitation  for  persons 
under  72  would  be  raised  from  $1,680  to 
$1,800.  For  earnings  greater  than  $1,800  but 
not  In  excess  of  $3,000,  $1  would  be  withheld 
for  each  $2  of  earnings.  For  additional  earn- 
ings, $3  would  be  withheld  for  each  $4  of 
earnings. 


5.  Age  62  computation  point  for  men 
IdenUcal  provision  In  S.  3100. 


6.  Wage  credits  for  armed  service   members 
Identical  provisions  In  S.  3100. 


7.  Disabled  child's  benefits 

Benefits  would  be  provided  for  the  dis- 
abled child  of  a  worker  provided  that  the 
disability  begins  before  age  22,  rather  than 
age  18. 


8.  Special  age  72  payments 

S.  3100  provides  for  a  comparable  Increase. 

effective  January  1970  rather  than  January 

1971.  However,  S.  3100  provides  for  a  second 

20  percent  increase,  effective  January  1972. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  FEDERAL  HEALTH 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
writing  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Victor  Cohn  described  in  some  de- 
tail the  worsening  crisis  of  confidence 
within  those  acencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  administer  vital  health  pro- 
grams. He  describes  how  a  series  of  un- 
fortunate events  has  combined  to  create 
a  climate  which  may  well  result  In  the 
resignation  or  purging  of  a  number  of 
dedicated  and  competent  ofiBcials  at 
HEW. 

Mr.  Cohn  makes  clear  that  the  effects 
of  a  contracting  Federal  budget  for 
health  programs,  coupled  with  the  evi- 
dent policy  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  politicize  heretofore  nonpolitical  agen- 


cies, are  both  unwise  and  counter-pro- 
ductive in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  very 
real  crisis  this  country  faces  in  health 
care. 

In  a  statement  last  year.  President 
Nixon  acknowledged  that  the  country's 
health  care  system  was  in  crisis.  In  view 
of  this  statement,  it  is  ironic  that  we 
have  witnessed  indiscriminate  and  dis- 
proportionate budget  cutting  of  health 
programs  by  the  administration,  vascll- 
lation  and  confusion  on  the  administra- 
tion's part  concerning  several  key  legis- 
lative programs  which  are  due  to  expire 
this  June,  the  absence  of  a  Presidential 
health  message  this  year,  and  now  the 
injection  of  partisan  politics  into  agency 
personnel  selection. 

The  President  has  asked  each  of  us  to 
watch  what  the  administration  does,  not 


what  it  says.  Mr.  President,  I  am  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  what  this  admin- 
istration is  doing  in  the  health  area.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  we  here  may 
have  to  more  aggressively  monitor  these 
policies  as  a  prelude  to  appropriate  con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   Mr.   Cohn's   article   entitled. 
Politics,   Fimd   Cuts  Spark   Unrest   in 
Health    Agencies,"    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  25.  1970) 

POLmcs.    F*UND     CtJTS     Spark     Unrest     in 

Health   Agencies 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

There  Is  trouble  In  the  federal  health 
establishment. 

The  effect  on  the  nation's  health  re- 
sources. In  the  opinion  of  many  officials, 
could  be  severe. 

Among  the  troubles,  as  described  by  high 
and  mid-level  government  doctors  and  health 
scientists  are: 

The  Nixon  administration's  Increasing  In- 
jection of  politics  Into  hlrlngs  and  firings  In 
medical  science  and  health  fields — areas 
where  political  clearance  never  before  was  a 
factor. 

An  acute  lack  of  funds.  Health — especially 
mental  health  projects  and  training — have 
l>een  among  the  hardest  hit  fields  In  antl- 
Inflatlon  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgets. 

Even  worse,  say  the  complaints,  Is  "lack 
of  Interest."  "I  don't  think  the  voice  of 
health  Is  being  heard  very  clearly  in  the 
present  administration,"  Dr.  John  Knowles, 
director  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Writes  in  the  current  Issue  of  Look.  "I  don't 
think  the  President  gives  it  a  very  high 
order  of  priority." 

The  111  effects.  It  is  stated,  are  starting  to 
show  up  in  an  exodus  of  dedicated  health 
workers  from  key  Jobs. 

Worse,  it  Is  added,  the  country  is  certain 
to  suffer  a  growing  shortage  of  doctors.  "The 
full  force"  of  recent  research  and  training 
cutbacks  "will  hit  us  in  the  teeth"  by  1971. 
Knowles  charges.  Many  medical  school  deans 
think  a  whole  generation  of  potential  health 
scientists,  teachers  and  medical  specialists — 
all  of  whom  are  commonly  trained  In  re- 
search programs — could  be  lost. 

The  health  troubles  began  with  the  fail- 
ure of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Robert  Finch  to  win  backing  for 
appointment  of  Knowles  as  his  assistant 
secretary  for  health. 

Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  who  wound  up  with 
the  Job,  has  said  privately  that  the  long  de- 
lay caused  by  the  fight  over  Knowles  "cost 
health  agencies  millions"  because  there  was 
no  top  official  to  argue  for  health. 

But  both  Egeberg  and  Finch  have  found 
themselves  repeatedly  overruled  or  bypassed 
on  health  matters  by  White  House  aides. 
Some  officials  give  Egeberg  good  marks  for 
Intentions  but  bad  ones  for  performance. 
Others  say,  "He's  doing  everything  he  can, 
but  he's  caught  In  larger  problems." 

.    HEW  RESIGNATION 

New  among  these  Is  the  aftermath  of  the 
resignation  May  8  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  English, 
a  fast-rising  psychiatrist  who  headed  HETW's 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration. English  quit  while  Egeberg  was  in 
Europe;  Egeberg  returned,  canceling  a  Rus- 
sian trip. 

Asked  about  reports  that  he  was  asked  to 
resign,  English  said  last  week:  "Number 
one,  no  comment.  Number  two,  I  don't  deny 
(It)." 

Immediately  on  his  resignation,  his  Job 
was   removed   from  civil   service   and   made 
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appointive.  A  high-level  official  in  the  same 
agency  said: 

■  The  politics  Is  getting  more  naked.  I  can 
assure  you  there  has  never  before  been  the 
polUlcU  check  there  Is  now— down  to  the 
GS-14  level."  (OS-14S  start  at  $19,643  or 
more. ) 

The  appointment  of  a  new  director  of 
mental  health  services.  Dr.  Claude  Thomas; 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Morris  Chafetz  of 
Boston  as  director  of  alcoholism  programs; 
the  search  for  a  new  director  of  mental 
health  training— all  have  received  political 
checks. 

I'VE  VOTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

So,  of  course,  did  the  appointment  last 
week  of  English's  successor.  Dr.  Vernon  Wil- 
son, director  of  health  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Wilson  says:  "I  don't  con- 
sider myself  either  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can. I've  voted  on  both  sides.  From  my  point 
of  view,  this  Is  not  a  political  appointment." 

But  Wilson  was  clearly  found  "acceptable," 
said  a  Missouri  Democratic  congressional 
aide.  "He's  a  good  man.  He  has  no  discover- 
able politics.  But  he's  not  going  to  rock  any 
boats." 

The  administration  screening  of  health 
and  scientific  appointments  is  really  no  se- 
cret, according  to  Dr.  Stanley  YoUes,  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
-It  is  the  stated  policy  of  this  administration 
to  appoint  as  many  Republicans  as  possible. 
There  is  screening  of  scientific  appointments 
throughout  the  department,"  he  said. 

According  to  repeated  rtimors,  and  many 
predictions  by  knowledgeable  persons,  both 
Yolles  and  Dr.  Robert  Mars  ton,  director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  are  cur- 
rently being  screened.  Both  are  said  to  be 
"slated  to  go,  inside  months."' 

REPORT    DENIED 

Marston  Is  out  of  the  country.  An  aide 
called  the  rumors  about  him  "untrue." 

"No  one  has  said  a  single,  solitary  thing  to 
me,"  Yolles  said.  "But  I've  heard  the  rumors. 
There  s  one  that  my  successor  has  already 
been  picked." 

Yolles  Is  on  the  bad  books  of  HEW  higher- 
ups  for  two  reasons.  He  opposes  much  of 
an  on-going  decentralization  of  NIMH  activi- 
ties to  regional  offices.  Opponents  call  this 
"the  start  of  NIMH's  dismemberment." 

YoUes  or  his  aides  last  year  helped  Inspire 
both  House  and  Senate  to  Insert  In  NIMH 
legislation  a  veto  power  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council— a  citizen  and 
expert  board — over  regional  decisions  affect- 
ing one  of  NIMH's  proudest  programs. 

This  is  the  program  to  establish  and  partly 
support  community  mental  health  centers, 
which  are  local  clinics  to  give  emergency  and 
day  care  to  help  keep  mental  health  centers, 
which  are  local  clinics  to  give  emergency 
and  day  care  to  help  keep  mental  paUents 
out  of  hospitals.  By  July,  490  such  centers 
will  have  been  funded. 

Early  in  his  administration.  President 
Nixon  ordered  that  as  many  federal  programs 
as  possible  be  returned  to  "grass  roots"  con- 
trol. An  HEW  task  force  under  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Fred  V.  Malek  Is  trying  to  do  so. 

POWER     PLAT 

It  sees  putting  the  mental  health  centers 
under  HEWs  10  regional  offices  as  "better 
administration,  closer  to  the  people."  The 
program's  directors  at  NIMH  see  It  as  a 
"power  play"  to  put  what  has  been  an  $80- 
mllUon-a-year  program  under  the  real  con- 
trol of  HEW's  nonmedical  regional  directors — 
appointees  close  to  state  and  local  pressiwee. 

In  any  case,  mental  health  center  con- 
struction decisions  were  regionalized  March 
31;  staff  matters  are  slated  to  be  regionalized 
July  1. 

The  national  advisory  council— hl^ly  dis- 
turbed—Is  to  meet  with  Under  Secretary 
Malek  In  June.  It  also  believes  he  Intends  to 


reglonaUze  NIMH  ualnlng  grante,  which  sup- 
port 65  percent  of  the  training  of  aU  mental 
health  professionals. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Stubblefleld  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  council  secretary. 
Finch  recently  denied  this  Intention.  But  a 
council  member  says;  "That  doesn't  fit  his 
directives  " 

FUNDED     LAST 

NIMH  is  an  agency  with  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence and  strength  that  mental  health 
forces  fought  hard  to  create.  Mental  health, 
they  claim,  Is  commonly  submerged  under 
general  medical  or  administrative  direction, 
•  funded  last  and  least." 

Take  away  the  mental  health  centers  and 
the  $116-milllon  training  program,  notes 
Yolles.  and  "about  aU  you'd  have  left"  is 
about  $87  million  currently  financing  re- 
search and  a  lew  other  smaU  programs, 
hardly  a  strong  NIMH. 

NIMH  as  a  whole  Is  to  be  funded  at  Just 
$346  6  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1971  by  the  Nixon 
budget,  well  below  1970's  $360.3  million. 
There  are  to  be  no  new  community  mental 
health  center  grants. 

Narcotic  and  alcohol  addiction  programs 
are  to  rise  a  bit  from  $29.4  million  to  $35.5 
million.  But  "for  community  treatment  of 
narcotics  in  1970,  I  have  Just  $4  million  left," 
Yolles  said,  "and  $18  million  In  valid  com- 
munity requests."  As  It  happens  Secretary 
Finch — m  a  memo  to  editors  last  week — said, 
•President  Nixon  has  designated  May  24 
through  30  as  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week." 
Staff  appointments  are  not  the  only  place 
there  has  been  HEW  political  pressure.  A 
year  ago  Dr.  Jack  Wemberg,  director  of  the 
Illinois  Neuropsychiairic  Institute,  was  asked 
to  accept  renomination  for  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  aging.  Then  he  was  asked  about 
his  politics.  ,  „  ^ 

"I  said,  "I  worked  for  Sen.  McCarthy,  he 
reports.  "I  was  not  reappointed." 

This  happened  "In  some  cases"  but  is  no 
longer  going  on,  said  a  department  source. 

Higher-ups  forced  the  transfer  of  long- 
time civil  servant  Clifford  Johnson  as  NIK 
public  information  director,  presumably  to 
make  way  for  a  political  appointee.  But  last 
week  Marston  announced  appointment  of 
Storm  Whaley,  University  of  Arkansas  vice 
president  for  health  sciences— and  a  EJemo- 
crat— as  a  new  "director  of  communications," 
public  and  scientific. 

•"Since  the  news  got  out  about  Joe  Eng- 
lish," another  source  said,  "people  have  been 
getting  phone  calls  and  tender  care.  We've 
seen  appointments  going  through  in  the  last 
few  days  after  hanging  fire  since  November." 
The  screening  system,  however,  remains— 
this  Republican  administration's  response.  It 
seems,  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  mental 
health  workers  and  academic  research  and 
health  types  happen  to  be  Democrats. 

Health  Democrats  and  health  doves  are 
giving  the  adminUtratlon  still  more  prob- 
lems. For  months,  there  has  been  an  NIH- 
NIMH  clerk-and-professlonal  Moratorium 
Committee  opposing  the  Vietnam  war— a  bold 
move  in  a  part  of  the  government  where 
there  was  rarely  political  expression  before 
for  fear  of  political  retaliation. 

Last  week  the  movement  spread  to  the 
NIMH-NaUonal  Institution  of  Neurological 
Disease-National  Eye  Institute  Assembly  of 
Scientists- MDs  and  PhDs.  They  voted  164  to 
23  to  oppose  U.S.  Involvement  In  Cambodia, 
the  first  time  this  group  has  ever  taken  a 
nonmedical  political  position. 

"In  every  way,"  reported  an  Assembly  doc- 
tor, "people  here  are  getting  more  disturbed. 
I'd  predict  you  haven't  seen  anything  yet 
in  the  way  of  rebellion." 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  salute 


and  commend  the  accomplishments  of 


the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  the 
citizens  participating  in  the  Iowa  Part- 
ners program  in  particular. 

In  1964  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  was  conceived  to  translate  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  into 
terms  of  citizen  participation.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  was  to  develop 
direct  involvement  of  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  institutions,  orga- 
nizations, firms,  civic  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals into  partnerships  for  private  sec- 
tor participation  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  first,  socially  oriented  self- 
help  projects;  second,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges;  third,  volunteer 
technical  assistance;  and  fourth,  in- 
vestment in  commercial  ventures. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
as  of  May  1970,  is  operating  in  39  of  our 
own  States  plus  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  41  States  or  areas  in  17  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
These  "partners"  are  basically  people — 
literally  thousands  of  people,  represent- 
ing business  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, associations,  labor,  civic,  and  serv- 
ice groups,  as  well  as  students  who  are 
giving  time  and  talent  to  help  make  the 
hemisphere  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  the  Iowa  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1965.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Iowa  Part- 
ners and  wish  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late them  for  their  many  fine  accom- 
plishments. Since  1965  many  lowans 
have  participated  in  the  people-to-people 
programs  with  its  partner — the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan.  One  lowan,  Mrs.  Jean- 
ette  Westfall,  of  Boone,  is  the  secretary' 
of  the  Inter-American  Confederation  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance — the  orga- 
nization designed  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Partners  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  for  the 
period  March  15,  1969,  to  March  15, 
1970,  Iowa  ranked  second  among  the  39 
States  participating  in  the  Partners  pro- 
gram in  total  contributions,  Iowa  having 
contributed  a  total  of  almost  $200,000. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  proj- 
ects carried  out  by  the  Iowa  Partners 
during  this  period  and  their  approximate 
value.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Boone,  Iowa,  Neu's-Republican  on 
May  6,  1970,  concerning  the  \'isit  of 
Iowa's  Gov.  Robert  Ray  to  Iowa's  part- 
ner, the  State  of  Yucatan  in  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  31  of  last  year 
proposed  a  new  partnership  in  the  Amer- 
icas and  recognized  that  the  private 
sector,  people-to-people  approach  has 
an  important  role  in  this  new  partner- 
ship. This  is  the  imderlying  concept  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 
These  kinds  of  programs  were  also  given 
major  emphasis  as  a  function  of  the 
U.S.  International  Development  Insti- 
tute proposed  by  the  Peterson  task  force 
on  international  development  in  its  re- 
cent report  to  President  Nixon. 
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I  believe  President  NLxon  summed  it 
up  best  in  his  letter  to  the  Fourth  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  held  last  year  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  when  he  said : 

The  creative  potential  of  our  societies 
can  be  fully  realized  only  If  Individual  cit- 
izens exercise  Initiative  and  are  willing  to 
reinforce  the  work  of  their  governments.  It 
IS  imperative  that  we  realize  this  full  po- 
tential I  wi.  are  to  deal  effectively  with  our 
immense  problems  and  achieve  the  kind  of 
progress  we  seek. 

As  civlc-mlnded  Individuals  and  groups, 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  are  In  the  van- 
guard of  voluntarism  In  the  Americas.  You 
are  using  your  talents  and  your  time  con- 
structively fcr  our  benefit,  and  for  that  of 
all  our  Sister  RepubUcs." 

1  hope  all  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
Partners  program  will  continue  their 
efforts  and  that  many  others  will  join 
them  to  help  promote  the  friendship, 
understanding  and  cooperation  that  is 
so  necessarj-  to  make  the  new  Partner- 
ship in  the  Americas  envisioned  by  Pres- 
ident NLxcn  really  work. 

ExBXBrr  1 
Report  of  projects.   lotca-Yucatan  Partners 

of  the  Alliance.  March  15. 1969  to  March  15. 

1970 
Education: 

130  students  from  Central  Col- 
lege. Pella,  Iowa,  to  Yucatan,  to 
study  at  Oolegto  Peninsular. 
Centrals  'annex"  college  In  Yu- 
catan, In  year-round  work-study 
program    $91,000 

13  college  professors  and  wives, 
to  assist  in  teaching  program  at 
Cole^o  Peninsular  (from  Cen- 
tral College) 2.800 

5  teaching  assistants  from  Yu- 
ca.tsui  on  Central  College  cam- 
p\LS  to  assist  In  Spanish  de- 
partment, full  year 14,700 

Summer.  1969.  student  exchange 
program.  Iowa  young  people  to 
Yucatan  In  work-study  pro- 
gram; Yucatecan  young  people 
to  Iowa  to  serve  as  camp  coun- 
selors, study  at  University,  and 
live  In  private   homes 8,000 

Cash  and  equipment  for  educa- 
tion il-soclal  center  In  Baxrera 
Mercedes.  Mertda.  staffed  by 
University  of  Yucatan  students. 
and  assisted  by  Central  Col- 
lege students  and  Junior  Part- 
ners  group   m   Yucatan 1.250 

12  boys  from  Yucatan  to  Iowa 
YM.CJi..  camp  for  sumimer  pro- 
gram        2.400 

2  college-age  boys   from  Yucatan 
to  study   and   work   with   Iowa  | 
veterinarians    during    summer, 
1969 800 

U.S.  history  books  and  Iowa  his- 
tory books  to  Chetumal,  Quln-  | 
tana  Roo.   (requested  by  gover- 
nor's   office) 125 

Student  tour  of  Yucatan  (college 
age>  conducted  by  member  of 
Central  CoUege  staff 2,000 

2  committee  monbers  to  Yucatan 
to  work  out  program  for  1970 
summer  exchange  program 1,000 

Sewing  machine*,   record   pUyers 

(with     teaching    records)     and  i 

funds  for   purchasing  bolts  of  ' 

material,  etc.,  for  ©ducatlonal- 

rxicial  center  in  village  of  Max- 

canu   850 


Medicine  and  health: 

Dental  equipment  and  supplies 
delivered  to  University  of  Yu- 
catan Dental  School  (used  on 
charity  patients  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  by  student  dentists 
working  weekends  In  outlying 
villages)    

Medicines  smd  medical  equipment 
delivered  during  past  year  for 
use  in  charity  hospitals,  men- 
tal hospital,  and  village  clinics. 

Team  of  7  doctors  to  Xocenplcb 
Mission  in  April,  1969,  to  work 
in  Bethesda  Clinic,  in  nearby 
villages,  and  by  plane  to  out- 
lying villages 

Team  of  4  doctors  to  Qulntana 
Boo  Territory,  at  request  of  gov- 
ernor of  territory,  to  set  up  field 
clinics  in  outlying  villages  there 
(Jan.  1970) 

Team  of  2  doctors  to  Xocenplch 
Mission  in  March,  1970,  to  work 
in  Bethesda  Clinic  and  outlying 
villages    

Committee  member  to  Yucatan 
and  Qulntana  Roo  to  set  up 
arrangements  for  medical  team 
visits  (2  trips) 

Toys,  games,  and  other  recrea- 
tional Items  to  mental  hospital. 

2  visits  by  Iowa  doctor  to  deliver 
medicines  and  equipment  to 
Yucatan,  and  to  assist  In  dis- 
tribution of  shipment  sent  by 
truck  and  boat 

Medical  supplies  and  medicines 
shipped  in  small  parcels  during 
year  to  nurses  working  In  out- 
post areeis 

200  books  on  baby  care  and  post- 
natal care  In  Spanish  sent  to 
Yucatan   


TOtal- 


Agrtculttire: 

Poultry  production  expert  to  Yu- 
catan on  two  visits  (Nov.  1969 
and  Feb.  1970)  to  set  up  pro- 
gram through  our  agriculture 
committee  in  Yucatan 

150  dosen  fertile  eggs  to  Yucaton. 
to  be  hatched  In  government 
hatcheries,  and  distributed  by 
our  Yucatan  Partners  commit- 
tee to  selected  "campeslnoe" 
for  breeding  and  egg  produc- 
tion (and  transportation  and 
hatching)   

Garden  seeds  provided  by  Iowa 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  and 
several  lov^a  seed  firms 

Cash  assistance  from  Iowa  Fed- 
eration of  Garden  Clube  for 
slvim  area  beautlflcatlon  pro- 
grams and  extension  of  garden 
seed  program   In  Yucatan 

Iowa  agricultural  committee  chair- 
man to  Yucatan  (Feb.  1970) 
to  follow  through  on  C8M 
food  supplement  program 
(com -soya-milk  product),  In- 
troduced into  diets  in  selected 
Tlllagee.  Also  to  meet  with  lead- 
ers in  experimental  farm  proj- 
ects, and  to  take  samples  of  new 
hi-protein  lysene  com  for  ex- 
perimentation   


Total 


Total 124,925 


Cult'ural  exchange : 

University  of  Iowa  Old  Gold 
Singers  to  Yucatan  (40  voices) 
In  spring,  1970,  to  present  a 
series  of  concerts  in  and 
around   the   Merlda   area 
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Film  programs,  photography  by 
lowans.  for  publicity  through 
magazine  and  news  media,  pro- 
gram preeentatlons,  etc $500 

Professional       photographer       to 
Mexico  to  get  first-hand  mate- 
rial   for   publicity    for    Mexican 
$9, 960  Polklorloo    performance    sched- 

uled for  Iowa  (sponsored  by 
Iowa  Partners)   in  October  1970  600 

Tourism  promotion,  by  two  per- 
31,600  sonally  conducted  tours  to  Yu- 

catan archeologlcal  sites  and 
Partners  project  areas,  to  In- 
crease Interest  in  Iowa-Yucatan 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
7,000  gram   (one  In  Nov.  1969  by  Dr. 

Harriett  Heuslnkveld  of  Central 
CoUege,  and  one  in  March  1970, 
by  Jeanette  Westfall,  secretary 

of   Iowa   Partners) 1.000 

4,000  

Total   14,000 

Total  of  all  projects 199,  425 

2.000  

[From  the  Boone   (Iowa)   News-Republican, 
May  6.  1970) 

GovTRNOR  Rat  'Visits  "Partner  of  Alliance" 
800 

Bonds    of    friendship    between    Iowa    and 

eg  Yucatan.  Partner  States  under  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program,  were  strengthened 
last  week  vrtth  the  official  visit  to  Yucatan 
of  Iowa's  Governor  Robert  D.  Ray.  Accom- 
panying the  Governor  were  his  wife  and 
family.   Central   College  President   Kenneth 

"""  Weller  and  wife  and  family,  and  William 
Thompson  of  the  Governor's  staff  and  wife 
and  family.  Also  In  the  group  were  two  Part- 
ners  of  the  Alliance  members,  Jerry  Perplch 

°""  of  Des  Moines  and  Dr.  R.  William  Westfall 
of  Boone. 

Highlight  of  the  visit  was  an  official  cere- 

^^      mony  on  Central  College's  Merlda  campus, 

Coleglo  Peninsular,  awarding  honorary  doc- 

56,700      jQj.    Qj    jj^^   degrees    to    Governor   Ray    smd 

Yucatan's  Governor  Carlos  Loret  de  Mola. 

Dr.  Weller  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Mills  of  Central's  faculty  present- 
ed Governor  Ray  for  this  degree.  The  con- 
vention marked  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  a  cooperative  program  between 

800  Central  College  of  Pella,  Iowa,  and  the  Cole- 
glo Peninsular  of  Merlda. 

In  addition,  it  celebrated  the  participa- 
tion of  Central  College  In  the  broad  educa- 
tional program  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance. 

Governor  Ray  visited  the  instltuto  Neuro 
Pslqulatrico,  where  he  presented  medicines 

200  provided  by  central  Iowa  physicians,  and  he 
also  observed  some  of  the  medical  equip- 
ment previously  supplied  to  this  and  other 
1,  500  hospitals  of  Merlda.  He  Inspected  rabbit  and 
chicken  production  projects  located  in  bar- 
rios of  the  city,  and  visited  an  educational 
and  social  center  where  lowans  have  pro- 
vided much  of  the  equipment. 

600  He  was  greeted  at  Barrero  Mercedes  by  a 
group  of  Yucatecan  children  singing  "Wel- 
come Governor  Ray"  In  English,  and  pre- 
sented film  projection  equipment,  medicines, 
garden  seeds,  and  other  items.  The  Mercedes 
project  Is  staffed  by  volunteer  students  from 
the  University  of  Yucatan,  headed  by  Jorge 
Agullar.  The  small  medical  and  dental  center 
here  has  been  named  In  memory  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Barr  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  whose  death  oc- 
curred enroute  home  from  Yucatan  last  Jan- 

800      uary  foUowlng  a  medical  mission  to  remote 

areas  of  the  Peninsula. 

3.  800  Since  time  did  not  permit  Governor  Ray  to 
"^■■—  visit  project  areas  outside  the  city,  he  was 
briefed  on  a  number  of  other  Partners  pro- 
jects: the  Irrigation  program  at  Tahdzibichen 
siKinsofed  by  the  people  of  Tipton:  garden 
and  Irrigation  projects  sponsored  by  the  Iowa 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs;  youth  camps  at 
12.000     Chubumo  Puerto  and  Porvenlr  assisted  by 
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Presbyterians  of  Iowa;  medical  team  projects 
at  Xocenplch  and  In  the  Territory  of  Quln- 
tana Roo;  road  buUdhag  and  educational 
projects  at  Solferlno  and  Sotuta;  corn  pro- 
duction projects  at  Yokat  and  other  experi- 
mental farms;  poultry  production  at  Xocen- 
plch; student  exchange  programs;  and  visits 
of  Iowa  musical  groups  to  Yucatan. 

Governor  Ray  visited  the  ancient  Maya  city 
of  Uxmal  and  other  archeologlcal  zones  dat- 
ing back  to  700  AX).,  and  enjoyed  other  tour- 
ist attractions  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula.  He 
attended  a  small  vUlage  bull  fight  in  Muna, 
and  was  hosted  by  Cordemex  Company,  larg- 
est hennequln  processor  In  Yucatan,  during 
the  last  two  days  of  his  visit  to  Iowa's  Part- 
ner State. 

WALTER    REUTHER'S    LAST 
ADDRESS 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  many  rich  gifts  that  Walter  Reu- 
ther  has  left  to  the  people  of  our  Nation 
is  his  broad  social  vision  of  a  better 
America.  His  sudden  and  tragic  death 
earlier  this  month  robbed  us  of  one  of  our 
greatest  leaders  when  we  could  least 
afford  to  lose  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  his 
most  significant  social  programs  was 
nearing  frxiition— his  program  for  a  sys- 
tem of  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance,  capable  of  bringing  the  same 
high  quality  of  health  care  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  in  the  Nation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance,  he  had  labored  for  2 
years  to  develop  a  program  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Ty^'o  weeks  ago  in  a  major  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  Albert  Lasker  Medi- 
cal Foundation  Awards  ceremony  in  New 
York  City,  he  was  to  have  described  some 
of  the  basic  features  of  his  program. 

The  title  of  the  address  he  planned  to 
give  is  "Bridging  the  Gap  Between 
Health  Care  Promise  and  Performance." 
In  it,  he  described  the  many  defects  of 
our  current  system  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States  and  outlined  a  number  of 
the  proposals  he  intended  to  make. 

Because  of  the  tragedy  that  inter- 
vened, Walter  Reuther  never  gave  that 
address,  but  the  text  remains  as  a  tribute 
to  his  perception  of  the  critical  needs  of 
health  care  In  America.  I  believe  that  the 
address  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  quality  of  our 
health  care  system.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BKiDorNO  THE  Gap  Bstween  Health  Cark 
Promise   and   Pertormanc* 
(By  Walter  P.   Reuther) 
I  came  this  afternoon  to  talk  about  the 
health  care  crisis  in  America  and   how  we 
will  deal  with  this  problem.  But  first,  I  want 
to  discuss  some  broader  problems,  because 
we  cannot  solve  the  health  care  crisis  in  a 
vacuum.   Our  capability   to  deal  with   this 
problem  effectively  and  realistically  will  de- 
pend upon  what  we  do  in  many  other  areas 
where     we     face     comparable     crises     and 
challenges. 

We  Uve  at  a  time  of  testing— a  time  of 
revolutionary  change  and  challenge.  The 
overriding  question  be'ore  the  human 
family  Is:  to  what  purpose  shall  we  ccHnmit 
the  twentieth  century  technological  revo- 
lution? Shall  we  commit  Its  power  and  Ita 
almost  imdreamed  potential  to  man's  nega- 


tive and  destructive  purposes  of  war  and 
self-destruction?  Or  is  It  possible  for  us  to 
find  our  way  out  of  the  insanity  of  war  and 
to  Join  In  extending  the  frontiers  of  social 
Justice  and  human  betterment? 

This  Is  really  the  first  time  in  human 
history  that  man  is  capable  of  mastering  his 
physical  environment.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  the  potential  tools  of  economic  abun- 
dance are  adequate  to  satisfy  man's  basic 
material  needs.  We  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  divert  greater  resources,  as  well  as 
time  and  effort,  toward  man's  growth  as  a 
social  and  cultural  and  spiritual  being. 

But  a  basic  dilemma  remains  in  the  hu- 
man community:  science  and  technology 
have  expanded  man's  wealth  but  they  have 
not  expanded  man's  wisdom.  Science  and 
technology  have  multiplied  many  times 
man's  power— but  they  have  not  Increased 
his  understanding,  or  his  compassion,  or  his 
sense  of  brotherhood,  or  his  sense  of  human 
solidarity  at  the  very  time  in  human  history 
when  these  virtues  may  be  the  very  essen- 
tials of  man's  capability  to  survive. 

No  American  who  thinks  about  tomorrow 
can  eecape   a  deep  concern   about  the  fact 
that  we  Uve  in  a  world  deep  In  crisis,  and 
that  our  nation  is  deep  In  crisis  and  that 
our  cities  are  deep  In  crisis.  In  America,  more 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  we 
continue  to  make  fantastic  progress  in  the 
physical  sciences,  in  the  art  ol  working  with 
things;  but  we  fail  to  make  comparable  ad- 
vances in  the  human  and  social  sciences,  in 
the  art  of  working  and  living  with  man.  We 
have  not  vet  fully  comprehended  that  the 
quality  of  our  society  will  be  Judged  neither 
by  the  measure  of  otir  material  wealth  nor 
by  our  productive  potential,  nor  by  the  level 
of    our   technological   progress,   nor   by   the 
quality  of  our  gadgets,  nor  by  the  brightness 
of   the   chrome   on    the   new   Cadillacs    and 
Continentals  we  turn  out  in  Detroit.   The 
real  quality  of  our  society  will  be  meastured 
by  how  we  order  our  priorities,  how  we  allo- 
cate our  resources,  and  how  we  demonstrate 
both  the  sense  of  social  and  moral  responsi- 
bility needed  to  translate  technical  progress 
Into  human  progress  and  In  finding  answers 
to  basic  htiman  and  social  needs. 

I  believe  in  no  area  of  our  national  life 
Is  there  a  greater  gap  between  promise  and 
performance,  between  capability  and  com- 
petence and  translation  of  that  competence 
Into  practical  performance  than  In  the  field 
of  health  care  services. 

Today's  luncheon  again  highlights  the  fact 
that  this  nation  has  demonstrated  capacity 
for  exciting  achievement  In  the  biological 
sciences.  As  the  awards  demonstrate,  we 
also  have  great  talent  in  communicating  and 
Interpreting  to  the  lay  pubUc  the  findings  of 
science  and  their  Implications  for  improving 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Byllnsky's  Fortune  article  "Biochemi- 
cal Clues  to  Mental  Illness"  points  up  to  me 
as  a  lay  reader  the  exciting  new  frontiers 
of  knowledge  in  this  field.  It  shows  too  that 
we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  how  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness than  Is  being  applied  in  our  treatment 
programs  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Klelnerman's  television  program  "The 
First  10  Months  of  Life",  has  particular  In- 
terest for  us  in  the  UAW.  Thirty-five  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  UAW  are  tinder 
the  age  of  30.  They  have  an  tinderstandable 
Interest  In  the  kind  of  care  which  makes 
possible  healthy  babies.  Mr.  Klelnerman's 
script,  which  points  to  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, of  blue  babies,  of  babies  bom  with 
other  birth  defects.  Is  of  real  interest  to 
us.  It  highlights  that  central  problem  in  the 
health  care  field,  the  gap  between  the  prom- 
ise of  health  care  knowledge  and  the  limited 
performance  of  health  care  delivery  of  new 
knowledge. 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE  BEGINS 


A  great  debate  has  begun  over  the  issue  of 
national  health  Insturance.  But  the  positions 
have  not  been  clarified.  Some  holding  im- 
portant places  in  the  government  urge  re- 
straint on  groimds  that  national  health  in- 
surance would  disgorge  billions  into  already 
overburdened  systems  of  health  care  de- 
livery. But  they  themselves  are  even  more 
restrained  about  improving  the  delivery  sys- 
tem and  closing  the  resources  gap. 

Others  noted  for  their  protection  of  the 
status  quo  have  donned  the  robes  of  medi- 
cal statesmen — or  so  It  would  appear — and 
suggested  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram to  help  pay  for  soaring  medical  blUs. 
It  would  be  more  than  convenient  for  them 
to  distract  attention  by  focusing  only  on 
the  costs  of  care.  They  could  demonstrate 
the  "positive  attitude"  that  their  Madison 
Avenue  hucksters  have  been  urging  upon 
them  for  years.  In  reality,  what  they  are 
proposing  Is  a  raid  on  the  federal  treasury 
to  assure  two  Cadillacs  In  every  doctor's 
garage,  a  millionaire  in  his  house,  and  an 
insurance  company  holding  the  mortgage 
vrtth  Uncle  Sam  making  the  payments. 

But  neither  the  go-slow  group  nor  the 
generous  engenderers  of  non-change  would 
create  the  reforms  the  American  people  need 
in  order  to  get  the  kind  of  health  care  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Both  groups  are 
confusing  the  Issues,  not  helping  to  clarify 
them.  Their  participation  In  the  debate  is 
sterUe  and  Impotent  in  terms  of  gainful 
results.  They  remind  me  of  the  big,  over- 
ballybooed  prizefighter  described  by  Ring 
Lardner:  "His  left  isn't  very  good,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  Is  his  right." 

If  we  are  to  create  real  systems  of  health 
care  delivery,  we  need  action  and  enterprise, 
not  admonitions  and  warnings  of  Imaginery 
evils  Imlnent. 

THE     TIME     IS     NOW 

Union  members  and  millions  of  other  con- 
sumers of  health  care  are  asked  to  pump  ever 
increasing  biUlons  of  dollars  into  subsidies 
for  the  waste  and  obsolescence  of  the  health 
care  non-system.  The  costs  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  rise  more  than  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  inflationery  Increases  in  the  overall 
cost  of  Uvlng.  And  when  we  compare  im- 
proved benefits  with  higher  costs,  it  U  clear 
that  most  of  the  additional  money  supports 
waste  in  the  name  of  individualism. 

PRIVATE    INSURANCE     HAS    FAILED 

The  private  health  Insurance  industry 
which  organized  labor  helped  create  and  sup- 
port has  failed. 

It  provides  sickness  Insurance,  not  health 
insurance. 

It  falls  to  provide  comprehensive  benefits. 

It  falls  to  control  costs. 

It  fails  to  control  quality. 

It  provides  practically  no  preventive  health 
services. 

It  failed  completely  to  make  available 
health  services  to  the  poor  and  the  medically 
indigent. 

By  1968.  of  178  million  Americans  under 
age  66: 

13.5%  (24  million)  had  no  hospital  insur- 
ance. 

20%  (35  million)  had  no  surgical  Insur- 
ance. 

34.5%  (61  million)  had  no  in-hoepltal 
medical  expense  Insurance. 

50 Tc  (89  million)  had  no  out-of -hospital 
X-ray  and  lab  Insurance. 

57.5%  (102  million)  had  no  insurance  for 
doctors'  office  or  home  visits. 

97.6%  (173  million)  had  no  routine  dental 
care  Insurance. 

In  1969,  despite  %\2  bUllon  In  private 
health  Insurance  premiums,  the  largest 
single  factor  In  paying  for  health  care  was 
direct  payments  by  patients. 
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LOW     VS.    HBALTH     STATUS 

The  fact  that  we  have  relied  on  a  non- 
sysiem  of  health  care  delivery  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  shocking  health  sutus  of  our 
people,  as  shown  by  these  appalling  stat- 
istics 

We  ranJt  no  higher  than  18th  In  life  ex- 
pectancy for  males,  among  industrial  na- 
tions, our  death  rate  is  higher  among  mid- 
dle-aged males  than  anywhere  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  many  other  countries. 

— We  are  11th  among  Indtistrlal  nations  In 
Ute  expectancy  for  females;  12th  In  the  per- 
centage of  mothers  who  die  In  childbirth; 
13th  m  Infant  mortality. 

— W'.thln  the  U.S..  infant  mortality  of  non- 
white  babies  Is  almost  double  the  rate  for 
white  babies:  35.9  non-white,  19.7  white: 
maternal  mortality  of  non- white  mothers  Is 
more  than  three  limes  the  rate  for  white 
mothers. 

And  yet  we  spend  far  more  money  for 
health  purposes  than  any  other  nation.  We 
spend  a  greater  part  of  our  gross  national 
product.  We  will  spend  over  $71  bUUon  this 
year,  according  to  recent  estimates.  We  spent 
»63  billion  last  year.  We  are  pouring  billions 
and  billions  of  additional  dollars  every  year 
Into  a  wasteful  non-system. 

The  choice  for  the  American  people  Is 
clear.  Otir  nation  can  perpetuate  the  present 
sad  botch  of  medical  insurance  programs 
which  maintain  a  non-system  of  health  care 
filled  with  injustices  and  devoid  of  innova- 
tion. We  can  go  on  subsidizing  the  built-in 
waste  and  Inefficiency  of  a  non-system  that 
:aiU  to  meet  our  essential  health  care  needs. 
Or  we  can  act  in  the  Icnowledge  that  we  must 
develop  new  ideas  and  new  concepts,  and 
through  new  social  Inventions  create  an  ap- 
praprlate  system  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. Such  a  system  will  provide  an  adequate 
and  workable  financial  mechanism  to  make 
high  quality  comprehensive  health  care 
available  to  every  American. 

THE  coMiirrrKE  roR  national  health 

INSUS«NCE 

In  recognition  of  the  clear  and  present 
danger  of  breakdown  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tem and  the  possibility  that  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  eSecUvely  to  restructure 
It.  a  group  of  100  distinguished  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  Ufe  have  come  together  to 
provide  a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
present  gaps  In  health  care  programs  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  associated  with  me  a« 
Vice-chairman  of  this  Committee  the  gra- 
cious hostess  of  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Mary 
Lasker.  Her  fellow  Vice-Chalrmen,  Dr.  Mi- 
chael DeBakey  and  Mr.  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr..  share  with  me  and  other  members  of  our 
Committee  a  conviction  that  It  Is  possible 
to  structure  an  American  health  care  sys- 
tem m  which  no  person  need  be  deprived  of 
necessary  health  services  of  good  quaUty. 
provided  in  a  dignified  manner  without  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  service. 

There  are  many  anomalies  In  this,  the  rich- 
est nation  In  the  world,  Including  the  sorry 
one  that  only  In  America  can  a  family  be 
wiped  out  by  the  costs  of  a  serious  single 
Illness  sulking,  even  In  the  presence  of 
private  health  insurance.  Working  together, 
we  Americans  can  and  will  replace  our  out- 
moded health  insurance  system  which  per- 
mits such  tragedies. 

mant  psoposals  .*nd  critehia  to 
evaltjate   them 

In  response  to  the  pressing  needs  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  pro- 
vide naUonal  financing  or  national  health 
Insurance  as  a  means  of  deaUng  with  the 
health  care  crisis.  As  one  who  has  been  close 
to  the  sltuauon,  may  I  suggest  that  you 
evaluate  these  proposals  against  five  key 
criteria: 

1.  Will  the  proposal  alleviate  the  health 
manpower  shortage? 

2.  WlU  It  restrain  the  steeply  rising  costs? 


3.  Will  It  serve  to  orgaiUxe  the  presently 
disorganized  non-system? 

4.  Will  it  provide  sufficient  controls  for 
the  assurance  ol  quality  of  care? 

5.  Win  It  provide  for  meaningful  con- 
sumer participation? 

The  proposal  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  Is  formulating  will,  we 
believe,  deal  effectively  with  each  of  the  five 
key  questions. 

J  EVEN   KEY  rEATI-'RES  OF  OVR  PROPOSAL 

For  more  than  a  year  a  group  of  highly 
qualified  experts  have  been  working  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  for  comprehensive  coverage 
of  health  services  through  a  nationally  fi- 
nanced health  Insurance  program  which  will 
use  the  leverage  of  dollars  and  the  opportu- 
niti' )  for  improvement  of  programs  through 
the  health  team  approach  to  bring  full  serv- 
ice to  all  Americans.  It  will  take  major,  new- 
steps  In  bridging  the  gap  between  health  care 
promise  ajd  performance. 

The  full  formulation  of  the  program  will 
be  announced  by  our  Committee  in  the  near 
future.  At  this  time,  however,  I  am  able  to 
share  with  you  a  number  of  important  fea- 
tures of  the  program  which  will  help  end  the 
health  care  crisis. 

/.  Manpower 

Our  nation  has  a  critical  need  for  health 
manpower.  We  need  adequate  numbers  of 
able  people  possessing  many  skills  and  using 
them  m  the  right  places.  We  need  to  experi- 
ment with  new  teaching  techniques  and  new 
curricula  In  the  preparation  of  more  profes- 
sionals. We  need  broadened  recruitment  ef- 
forts and  better  distribution  of  health  man- 
power. And  perhaps  most  Importantly,  we 
need  to  make  better  use  of  the  scarce  man- 
power we  now  have. 

Our  program,  through  a  special  develop- 
ment funds,  will  seed  the  development  of 
new  group  practices  and  arrangements  to 
conserve  our  manpower  resources.  In  group 
practice,  a  physician  can  serve  1.200-1,500 
patients  annually,  by  using  other  people  to 
get  things  done.  This  compares  with  one 
physician  serving  only  600-750  patients,  on 
the  average,  In  solo  practice. 

Our  program  will  provide  support  and  in- 
centives for  developing  new  teaching  tech- 
niques and  curricula.  We  will  make  health 
careers  an  opportunity  for  all.  And  we  will 
provide  financial  support  for  services,  on  an 
equal  basis,  in  the  ghettos  and  rural  areas 
of  America.  But  financial  support  alone  will 
not  serve  to  overcome  the  maldistribution 
problem.  We  need  to  work  also  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Health  Service 
Corps  to  make  the  most  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  re-dlstrlbutlon  of  health 
manpowsr. 

//.  Costs 

Unless  we  reform  the  health  care  delivery 
system.  It  will  cost  us  twice  as  much  for 
health  Insurance  by  1975  as  we  spent  last 
year,  according  to  an  actuarial  study  pre- 
pared for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  overall  costs  of  health  care  will  exceed 
eiOO  billion. 

Our  program  will  reduce  and  weed  out  the 
waste  In  the  present  non-system.  Last  year, 
of  the  863  billion  spent  for  health  purposes, 
our  experts  estimate  that  at  least  tI4  billion 
was  wasted. 

We  can  reduce  waste  by  Improving  the  sys- 
tem and  creating  more  choices  for  people, 
and  without  Impairing  the  quality  of  care. 
If  we  can  develop  2,000  new  group  practice 
arrangements,  with  an  average  of  20  phy- 
sicians In  each  and  Involving  other  members 
of  the  team,  we  can  provide  comprehensive 
health  services  to  60  million  Americans  who 
would  otherwise  require  the  services  of  twice 
that  number  of  physicians  and  who  would 
otherwise  use  twice  as  many  hospital  days. 

A  basic  element  in  our  plan  to  reduce  costs 
Is  to  budget  for  each  Item  of  service — physi- 
cians* costs,   hospital  costs,  dentists'  costs, 


other  health  professionals',  etc. — and  to  stay 
within  that  budget.  We  will  not  invite  physi- 
cians to  charge  whatever  they  want,  or  hos- 
pitals to  run  up  costs  and  be  assured  of  reim- 
bursement. And  we  expect  to  provide  finan- 
cial incentives  to  those  providers  of  service 
who  offer  comprehensive  health  care  instead 
of  episodic  sickness  treatment,  and  to  those 
who  demonstrate  newer  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  offering  health  services. 

;//.  Constructive  alternatives  to 
disorganization 

Our  program  not  only  will  provide  "seed" 
and  development  funds  for  more  group 
practice,  it  will  also  favor  group  practice  and 
teamwork  among  personnel  in  the  way  serv- 
ices will  be  paid  for.  There  will  be  positive 
financial  incentives  to  establish  formal  link- 
ages among  primary  or  personal  physicians, 
or  primary  health  care  teams  in  a  commu- 
nity, with  local  long-term  facilities,  back-up 
hospitals  and  with  the  medical  specialists. 
The  costs  of  setting  up  the  linkages,  and  of 
communications  and  transportation  involv- 
ing patients,  would  be  covered.  So  even  In  the 
absence  of  group  practice  prepayment  plans. 
It  win  be  financially  rewarding  to  the  doctor 
to  provide  for  the  full  needs  of  his  patients 
in  an  organized  way. 

Our  program  will  also  promote  group  prac- 
tice, in  new  forms,  and  teamwork,  in  many 
forms,  in  two  important  ways; 

1.  Through  the  use  of  the  special  develop- 
ment fund,  which  I  will  describe  shortly,  we 
win  provide  substantial  seed  money  for  the 
development  of  new  group  practice  programs 
all  across  America.  The  grants  program  wlU 
cover  costs  of  brlcks-and-mortar,  equipment, 
supplies — the  wherewithal  for  good  medical 
practice  and  patient-centered  health  serv- 
ices. Physicians  and  other  health  workers  will 
be  supported  w-here  they  have  the  desire  to 
work  together  in  the  Interests  of  better  and 
more  productive  care  for  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  would  voluntarily  choose  to 
join  a  group  plan. 

2.  We  will  recognize  the  patient-effective- 
ness and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  group  prac- 
tice. There  will  be  special  incentives  to  uti- 
lize other  manpower — clinical  psychologists, 
social  workers,  physical  therapists,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  physicians'  assistants,  aides, 
etc.  Manpower  training  support  also  will  be 
available  so  that  physicians'  assistants  can  be 
developed  and  trained  in  the  group  practice 
setting. 

In  promoting  group  practice  and  team- 
work, we  are  painfully  conscious  that  this 
approach  has  not  yet  worked  perfectly.  But 
we  ask,  what  other  system  will  provide  the 
individual  and  the  family  with  modern 
health  care,  preserving  the  professional  and 
technical  excellence  of  the  provider  and  the 
dlgfnlty  of  the  consumer?  Solo  practice  and 
self-sufficient  medical  practitioners  were 
hallmarks  of  an  earlier  society  and  of  an  age 
of  less  sophisticated  techniques.  But  they 
were  not  divinely  conceived  and  therefore 
not  destined  to  be  eternal  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  family  that  wants  the  best 
health  care  that  America  Is  capable  of  pro- 
viding will  have  to  look  to  clusters  of  spe- 
cialists whose  highly  technical  skills  are 
managed  for  them  by  a  family  physician. 
With  the  national  shortage  of  health  man- 
power— particularly  the  physician  shortage, 
and  even  assuming  we  do  all  we  can  we  will 
still  have  a  shortage  of  certain  types  of  phy- 
sicians ten  years  from  now — group  practice 
provides  the  best  answer  for  extending  scarce 
professional  services  to  all  of  the  American 
people.  In  an  organized  fashion,  at  reasonable 
costs  and  with  assurances  of  quaUty  of  serv- 
ice unavailable  In  the  office  of  the  solo 
practitioner. 

IV.  Quality 

We  have  provided  for  many  types  of  activ- 
ities aimed  at  assuring  quality  of  service.  In 
the  first  place,  the  unevenness  of  quaUty  is 
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shown  by  the  excessive  amount  of  surgery 
and  hospitalization  In  this  country  Our  focus 
will  be  on  maintenance  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  disease.  Major  surgery  would  not 
be  paid  for  unless  performed  by  a  qualified 
surgeon.  ConlUiuing  education  by  physicians 
would  be  rewarded.  QuaUty  standards  would 
be  upgraded:  for  example,  we  do  not  believe 
the  government  program  should  accept  hos- 
pital standards  administered  by  any  outside 
accreditation  body.  But  we  recognize  that  so- 
called  peer  review  has  little  If  any  meaning 
within  the  confines  of  the  solo  practitioner's 
office.  We  would  hope  to  move  toward  real 
professional  review— superior  review— and 
that  can  be  anticipated  to  the  extent  that 
health  care  Is  provided  In  an  Institutional 
setting,  in  a  group  practice  program  or  In  a 
hospital. 

V.  Consumer  participation 

We  favor  pubUc  control  of  the  basic  pol- 
icies governing  a  health  insurance  program, 
and  fun  public  aecountabnity  for  Its  finan- 
cial and  operational  activities.  There  needs  to 
be  meaningful  consumer  participation  at  the 
federal,  regional  and  local  levels  of  the  health 
insurance  program  in  order  to  assure  high 
public  concern  In  both  Its  development  and 
administration. 

We  also  favor  providing  community  orga- 
nizations with  the  incentive  and  support  to 
undertake  the  development  of  local  health 
programs,  recruiting  the  manpower,  and  giv- 
ing a  high  priority  In  their  overall  activities 
to  the  achievement  of  first-rate  health  serv- 
ices for  people  In  the  local  communities. 

This  would  make  for  radical  difference  from 
present  methods  by  which  consumers  partici- 
pate In  a  token  way.  If  at  all.  In  Michigan 
where  CO' ;  of  the  group  members  of  the  Blue 
Shield  organization  are  UAW  members,  that 
Blue  Shield  has  a  total  of  35  directors.  22  of 
the  35 — 63 '"r  are  physicians.  Of  the  13  non- 
physicians.  10  are  presidents,  vice-presidents, 
chairmen,  or  directors  of  corporatlcns  One  is 
a  university  representative.  One  Is  a  Hospital 
administrator  and  there  is  one  lone  labor 
representative. 

One  reason  that  costs  continue  to  sky- 
rocket is  because  we  have  here  a  conflict  of 
Interest  situation  In  which  physicians  bar- 
gain with  themselves  as  to  how  much  they 
shall  pay  themselves  of  ovir  money  for  serv- 
ices they  render. 

We  have  heard  and  have  been  scandalized 
by  the  fact  Uiat  physicians'  fees  have  in- 
creased twice  as  rapidly  as  the  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living.  But  let  me  give  you  one 
clue  to  the  possibility  that  this  is  under- 
stating the  situation.  At  the  end  of  1966 
when  the  UAW  InsUtuted  Its  psychiatric 
care  program,  the  psychiatrists  in  our  State 
agreed  to  accept  a  fixed  fee  of  $25.25  in  one 
full  tlierapeutlc  session.  Two  years  later  the 
Michigan  Blue  Shield  physician-dominated 
board  of  directors  switched  from  the  fixed 
fee  to  a  so-called  reasonable  and  customary 
fee  where  the  physician  bills  his  so-called 
reasonable  charges,  which  are  evaluated  by 
his  organlzaUon,  the  Blue  Shield.  In  1969 
the  cost  per  service  delivered  by  a  psychia- 
trist Increased  100 Tc — from  $25.25  to  ap- 
proximately S50. 

VI.  Special  development  fund 

We  believe  that  any  national  health  pro- 
posal, now  and  for  the  future,  must  give  as- 
surances of  availability  and  accessibility  of 
services  of  good  quality,  and  not  merely  un- 
dertake to  finance  services. 

We  will  propose,  as  an  essential  part  ol 
our  program,  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
stantial special  development  fund — on  the 
order  of  $500  mllUon  to  $1  billion  In  the  first 
year  and  rising  to  about  $2.5  billion  after 
four  years — to  begin  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
critical  problems  of  resources  and  manpower 
gaps.  These  dollars,  administered  through  a 
tnist  fund  and  supplementing  other  gov- 
ernment health  research  and  resource  devel- 


opment efforts,  would  pay  for  estabUshlng 
new  group  practices  and  for  manpower  train- 
ing and  education,  and  for  the  creation  and 
development  of  new  categories  and  skUls. 

The  Important  thing  to  recognize  is  that 
through  this  fund  the  national  mechanism 
which  undertakes  to  underwrite  comprehen- 
sive health  benefits  also  assumes  responsi- 
bility, and  provides  funds  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  manpower  and  delivery  sys- 
tem. 
VII.  Financing  national  health  insurance 
There  are  already  circulating  numbers  of 
fanciful  stories  about  how  much  a  national 
health  insurance  system  would  cost.  Our  fi- 
nancial experts  estimate  that  a  properly 
structured  national  health  insurance  would 
In  1968  have  been  able  to  provide  reasonably 
comprehensive  benefits  to  all  Americans  at 
approximately  the  same  figure  as  the  out- 
lay for  personal  health  services  in  that  year. 
The  financing  would  essentially  have  three 
major  elements:  1.  It  would  be  a  part  of 
the  Social  Security  system.  2.  There  would 
be  payroll  taxes  from  employer,  employee 
and  general  revenues.  3.  Workers  would  be 
reUeved  from  that  part  of  their  payroll  con- 
tribution for  which  employers  are  already 
obligated  under  collective  bargaining  com- 
mitments for  the  purchase  of  health  care. 

CHANCE  NOW PAT   L.\TE»   WfLL   NOT   WORK 

A  number  of  well  meaning  officials  In  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  are  admitting  to  the 
existence  of  a  health  care  crisis  but  propos- 
ing that  first  we  mtist  solve  the  health  man- 
power shortage,  then  we  must  change  the 
delivery  system,  and  then  we  will  be  able 
to  face  up  to  the  need  for  national  health 
insurance. 

This  is  a  counsel  of  delay  and  despair.  It 
follows  the  course  this  country  has  pursued 
for  25  years  and  the  problems  of  shortages 
and  Inadequate  deUvery  are  worse  than  at 
any  point  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
CNHI  has  the  conviction  that  only  through 
using  the  leverage  of  national  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  care  will  It  be  pos- 
sible In  any  significant  way  to  deal  with  the 
manpower  problems  and  the  organization 
problems  which  are  the  center  of  concern. 

This  nation  can  bridge  the  gap  between 
health  care  promise  and  performance  and 
can  do  It  while  most  of  us  are  still  around 
to  profit  from  It.  If  It  does  not  take  hold 
steps  to  do  the  job  and  do  It  now,  many  more 
of  us  and  our  children  will  continue  to  be 
the  losers. 


A  CALL  TO  REASON 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  a  long- 
standing critic  of  the  Vietnam  war,  has 
been  returning  to  the  campuses  of  In- 
diana to  preach  a  doctrlnp  of  peace  and 
hope.  He  is  counseUng  students  that,  de- 
spite their  frustration  about  the  Indo- 
china war  and  their  grief  over  Kent  State 
and  Jackson  State,  they  must  not  resort 
to  violence. 

He  states: 

violence  will  prolong  the  war.  not  end  it. 
It  will  sacrifice  lives,  not  save  them.  And  it 
win  place  a  loaded  gun  at  the  temple  of  our 
American  democracy. 

Instead  of  violence.  Senator  Hartke 
urges  political  activity,  which,  he  points 
out,  is  still  the  best  process  of  change 
known.  As  Senator  Hartke  states: 

If  you  want  democracy  to  work  you  must 
work  for  democracy. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  message  of  gen- 
eral interest.  For  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hartke's  recent  speech  to  the  students 


of  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

A   Call  To   Reason 

Let  me  assure  you  at  the  outset  that 
your  voice  is  being  heard  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  Be  assured  that  I  and 
others  in  the  United  States  Senate  are  do- 
ing everything  within  our  power  to  end  the 
conflict  In  Indochina. 

I  want  this  war  to  end,  amd  1  want  it  to  end 
now. 

You  have  my  support,  as  you  have  had  It 
for  over  five  years.  In  your  efforts  through 
peaceful  means  to  end  the  oonflJct  in  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  Vietnam  war.  the  longest  war  In 
United  States  history,  has  now  engulfed  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

The  slaughter  of  American  youths  now  ex- 
tends from  the  bloody  Jungle  paths  of  Indo- 
china to  the  green  and  pleasant  hills  of  an 
Ohio  campus,  to  the  heartland  of  the  South — 
Jackson.  Mississippi. 

Our  cities  decay  and  our  economy  buckles, 
and  a  vastly  increased  number  of  Americans 
of  all  ages  have  grown  suspicious  of  our  lead- 
ers and  skeptical  of  our  institutions. 

No  matter  what  President  Nixon  and  his 
advisers  may  think,  the  deepest  problem  we 
face  today  is  not  miUtary  but  political — and 
I  mean  poUtlcal  In  that  profound  aristoteUan 
sense  that  Involves  the  very  Ufe  of  society. 
For  American  society  Is  threatened  today  in 
a  way  that  has  only  one  parallel  in  my  life- 
time, and  that  Is  pre-Hltler  Germany,  the 
Germany  of  1930  to  1933. 

Then  as  now  parents  were  set  against  their 
children.  Then  as  now  violence  erupted  in 
the  streets  and  on  campuses.  Then  as  now 
men  in  government  called  into  question  the 
basic  premises  of  the  constitutional  system. 
TTien  as  now  growing  numbers  of  frightened 
citizens  came  to  believe  that  the  Nation's 
problems  were  too  massive  to  be  dealt  with 
through  normal  poUtlcal  channels  and  pro- 
cedures. 

I  could  go  on  reciting  parallels  and  ana- 
lyzing differences — swne  of  which.  I  grant 
you.  make  our  own  situation  seem  less 
perilous,  but  some  of  which — most  notably 
racial  violence  at  home  and  a  disastrously 
unpopular  war  abroad — are  even  more  men- 
acing than  anything  that  existed  In  the 
German  scene  forty  years  ago. 

But  historical  parallels,  no  matter  how 
suggestive,  are  never  probative,  and  we  have 
to  try  to  understand  and  deal  with  our  own 
situation  as  best  we  can.  The  basic  fact  is 
surely  this:  We  are  Uvlng  in  a  time  of  des- 
perate peril  for  the  American  poUtlcal  sys- 
tem. What  we  are  experiencing,  in  fact.  Is 
what  social  scientists  have  come  to  call  a 
crisis  of  legitimacy.  By  that  I  mean  Impor- 
tant segments  of  our  population  no  longer 
seem  to  regard  our  Institutions  as  being 
morally  entitled  to  Issue  commands  binding 
upon  all.  To  this  grovring  ntimber  of  bitterly 
disaffected  Americans,  government  now  ap- 
pears to  exercise  not  moral  authority  but 
naked  force.  And  tragically  enough,  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  find  that  view  re- 
pugnant seem  to  have  no  better  response 
than  to  call  for  more  force  to  silence  the 
dissidents. 

That  is  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  en- 
thusiastic public  response  to  Vice  President 
Agnew's  repeated  calls  for  "polarization"  of 
our  people.  And  that  Is  the  deepest  meaning 
of  the  assault  by  construction  workers  on 
demonstrating  students  in  New  Tork  last 
week — an  assault  carried  out  under  the  ap- 
proving eyes  of  the  jwUee. 

That  Is  polarization,  with  a  vengeance — 
the  kind  of  polarization  that  portends  an  era 
of  repression  unUke  anything  we  have  ever 
seen  In  America.  And  the  kind  of  repression 
it  portends — let  me  tell  you  this  with   as 
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much  convlcUon  as  I  can— will  not  stop  with 
sUenclng  students  and  makln«  hippies  get 
haircuts!  It  wUl  be  a  repression  that  will 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  American  ex- 
periment, m  freedom  and  self-government^ 
Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  saying  that  has 
stuck  m  my  mind  ever  since.  It  Is  that 
When  people  In  democracy  begin  to  wonder 
whether  there  will  be  another  election  that 
is  the  surest  sign  that  there  wUl  not  6« 
another  election. 

I  teU  you  now  that  I  have  begun  to  hear 
people— responsible,  thoughtful  people— ask 
whether  there  wlU  be  an  election  Ui  1972— 
whether  the  turmoil  In  America  might  not  be 
BO  great  that  a  truly  free  election  wUl  no 
lonjter  be  possible. 

In  all  probability,  that  question  Implies 
an  unduly  alarmist  view  of  our  present  situ- 
ation But  what  is  most  slgnlflcant  about  It  is 
that  It  15  being  asked  and  that  It  c*i«»ot 
be  brushed  aside  almost  automatically,  as  it 
would  have  been  at  any  time  since  1864. 
Those  two  facts  alone  are  a  measure  of  how 
badly  divided  we  are  and  how  desperately 
we  need  reconciliation. 

But  it  should  be  obvious  by  now— even  to 
the  Attomev  General,  even  to  the  global 
strategists  In  the  National  Security  Council— 
It  should  be  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
hope  whatever  of  reconclUaUon  so  long  as 
the  administration  pursues  Its  present  get 
touKh"  poUcv  in  Indochina.  That  policy  Is 
not  golnV  to'  work  in  Indochina  and  It  can 
only  spell  disaster  In  the  United  States. 

Wbat  the  President  and  his  advisers  seem 
to  have  forgotten— or  else  have  never 
learned— is  that  Westerners  have  been  get- 
ting tough"  in  Indochina  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  all  thev  have  succeeded  In  dolne 
U  to  soak  the  earth  with  blood.  Rlcnard 
NUon  himself  advocated  getting  tough  back 
in  1954— but  President  Eisenhower,  to  his 
eternal  credit,  overruled  Mr.  Nuon  and  the 
Secretarr  of  State  and  most  of  the  Joint 
Ch'efs  of  Staff,  and  decided  Instead  that  no 
conceivable  American  Interest  In  Indocmn* 
could   warrant   the   use  of   American  troops 

^^Wtat  a  tragedy  it  has  been  for  aU  of  us 
that  three  subsequent  Presidents  decided 
otherwlse^-declded  that  If  only  we  got  tough 
enough  the  Vietnamese  would  agree  to  let 
us  arrange  their  destiny  for  them. 

So  first  Vietnam  and  now  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodiik  have  been  turned  Into  a  gigantic 
slaughterhouse,  and  the  blood  of  tens  °J 
thousands  of  courageous  you^^S  ^mertcans 
mingles  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Asian  men.  women  and  children,  who 
onlv  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

Surely,  in  Gods  name,  the  klUing  has  gone 
on  long  enough!  Surely  by  now  we  have 
learned  that  those  whom  we  have  made  our 
enemies  In  Indochina  will  not  cave  in  to  the 
kind  of  toughness  we  are  prepared  to  hand 

out  to  them.  ^  i.i„^^« 

And  while  we  stvimble  from  one  bloody 
orey  to  another  In  Indochina,  here  at  home 
thL  latest  "get  tough"  policy  has  succeeded 
only  in  bringing  death  to  a  peaceful  Ohio 
campus,  a  Jackson.  Mississippi  campus,  and 
radicalizing  countless  thousands  of  col.ege 
I^udenL  who.  before  Cambodia.  Kent  State, 
and  Jackson  State,  had  been  model  members 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  ••silent  majority." 

And  there  have  been  other,  less  visible  but 
no  less  dangerous  consequences  as  well.  Esca- 
lating war  costs  will  produce  a  further  de- 
terioration in  our  economy  A  sharp  increase 
in  frustration  and  anger  and  despair  among 
all  setnnents  of  the  population— not  Just 
among  college  students— has  already  showed 
UD  in  the  polls  and  portends  that  greater 
polarization  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
kn'l  the  gulf  of  mstrust  between  the 
President  and  the  Sen^Tias  widened  to  the 
point  where  It  nowtakjT'on  the  dimensions 
of  a  real  consUttittolMa  crisis. 

A  policy  so  fraught  with  dangerous  con- 


sequences can  only  be  described  as  a  disaster. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Each  of  us  must  work  for  its  reversal  with 
everv  peaceful  means  available  to  us.  And  I 
must  stress  peaceful  because  the  use  of  vio- 
lence will  only  increase  the  tension  and 
hasten  the  advent  of  massive  armed  repres- 
sion I  am  told  that  some  leftist  revolution- 
aries regard  that  as  a  desirable  outcome— on 
the  mutterably  stupid  theory  that  such  re- 
pression would.  In  their  words,  "reveal  the 
fascist  character  of  America's  ruling  class. 
Well  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  analogy 
to  pre-Hltler  Germany  never  comes  across  as 
clearly  as  It  does  when  people  talk  about 
wanting  to  goad  the  government  Into  armed 
repression.  For  that  Is  just  what  the  German 
communists  of  the  early  1930's  talked  about 
and  plotted  for.  A  refugee  friend  of  mine  has 
described  how  Communist  leaders  actually 
hailed  the  coming  of  Hitler  to  power  In 
March  1933.  because  they  were  convinced 
that  a  leftwlng  revolution  would  foUow 
shortly  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  how 
mistaken  they  were— and  with  what  fright- 
ful consequences  for  mankind. 

By  the  same  token,  today,  violence  on  our 
campuses  and  In  our  streets  is  the  surest 
possible  way  to  bring  about  the  kind  of 
armed  repression  that  vrtU  sweep  all  the 
mlliunta  into  Jail  or  Into  their  graves.  At 
the  very  least,  it  will  provide  the  advocates 
of  a  wider  war  with  the  kind  of  despairing 
Dubllc  support  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy. 
In  short.  It  can  only  be  brutally  counter- 
productive. It  will  prolong  the  war.  not  end 
it  It  will  sacrifice  lives,  not  save  them,  and 
It  will  place  a  loaded  gun  at  the  temple  of 
our  American  democracy. 

So  I  say  to  you  again  that  each  of  us  must 
work  to  reverse  so  disasUous  a  policy  with 
all  the  peacefiU  means  at  our  command.  And 
we  must  keep  working  no  matter  what  set- 
backs we  may  receive  and  no  matter  how 
ineffective  any  particular  effort  may  appear. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  I  have  been  ai  this 
for  five  long  years  now— since  February  6. 
1965  to  be  exact — two  days  before  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  started  and  at  a 
time  when  only  267  young  Americans  had 
fallen.  So  I  know  something  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  frustraUon  and  even  helpless- 
ness that  many  of  you  must  feel.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  be  battered  by  the  reaUtles  of 
this  war;  but  not  long  enough  to  be  downed 
by  them. 

But  I  say  to  you  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
our  efforts  for  peace  must  continue !  We  dare 
not  relapse  Into  sUence  or  plunge  blindly 
into  violence! 

Had  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  those 
of  you  on  the  campus  not  taken  up  the  chal- 
lenge five  years  ago.  Vietnam  would  long 
since  have  become  a  wider  and  far  more 
terrible  war.  We  have  prevented  that.  And 
now  we  can  press  ahead  to  stop  the  killing 
and  bring  our  men  home  and  let  the  people 
of  Indochina  work  out  their  own  destiny  as 
thev  see  fit. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  In  the 
Senate  to  bring  that  about. 

A  number  of  resolutions  and  amendments 
are  being  readied  for  action  right  now.  Among 
them  is  one  to  repeal  the  grossly  abused  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  Thereby  depriving  the 
president  of  whatever  shade  of  legitimacy 
he  has  claimed  for  his  and  his  predecessors 
escalation.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  motion  to 
repeal,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  succeed 
in  the  next  few  days. 

Of  more  direct  and  Immediate  effect  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
which  win  be  voted  on  this  week.  This 
amendment,  which  I  have  co-sponsored  with 
Senators  Church  and  Cooper,  would  bar  the 
use  of  any  U.S.  funds  to  support  military 
efforts  In,  or  aid  to,  Cambodia  I  can  tell  you 
that  Its  chances  of  passage  are  excellent. 

And.  most  Importantly,  almost  20  of  us 
have  Joined  In  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 


the  Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
which  has  become  known  as  the  "end  the 
war  amendment."  Quite  simply,  it  would 
cut  off  all  military  expenditures  for  Cam- 
bodia within  30  days  of  enactment,  all  mili- 
tary expenditures  for  Laos  by  December  31, 
of  this  year,  and  all  mlUtary  expenditures 
for  Vietnam  by  June  30,  1971. 

It  would  end  the  war.  And  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  see  that  It  Is  passed  when 
It  comes  to  a  vote  next  month. 

That  Is  what  we  In  the  Senate  are  doing 
to  work  for  peace.  Now  let  me  suggest  what 
you  and  your  families  and  your  friends  can 

do. 

Tou  can  continue  your  protests  against 
the  war  through  all  peaceful  means. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  effectiveness  of 
letters  and  petitions  to  members  of  Con- 
gress. That  Is  one  of  the  few  ways  we  have 
of  getting  any  Idea  of  what  our  constituents 
are  thinking  on  major  Issues. 

Above  all.  let  me  emphasize  to  you  young 
people  that  the  common  meeting  ground  be- 
tween you  and  us  Is  politics,  and  political 
activity  Is  the  best  process  of  change  yet 
Invented.  You  demonstrated  Its  {Kitenilal, 
even  If  you  did  not  achieve  its  finest  fruits, 
in  1968  when  you  rallied  around  the  can- 
didacies of  Senators  Kennedy  and  McCar- 
thy to  create  one  of  the  most  vibrant  politi- 
cal forces  in  your  nation's  history.  In  so 
doing  you  forced  one  President  from  office 
and  brought  In  another  pledged,  at  least,  to 
peace. 

I  beg  you  to  cling  to  your  conviction  that 
the  killing  of  young  men  In  uniform  and 
the  slaughter  of  Innocent  Asian  villagers 
are  Intolerable  violations  of  the  sacred  spirit 
that  God  Implanted  in  you.  These  violations 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  you 
must  Join  in  the  effort  to  stop  them. 

I  beg  you,  too.  to  Join  In  that  larger 
effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  generations — to  bring  parents  and 
children  together  In  mutual  understanding 
and  respect,  so  that  at  the  very  least  they 
might  be  able  to  learn  why  they  have  drifted 
so  far  apart  and  how  they  might  speak  a 
common  language  again. 

We  can  achieve  neither  peace  abroad  nor 
reconciliation  at  home  by  themselves.  The 
two  are  inseparable  and  must  be  won  to- 
gether. 

The  time  Is  short,  the  hour  Is  grave,  but 
I  am  confident  that  If  you  will  give  me  your 
hand  and  your  help — together  we  can 
achieve  that  newer  world  that  we  all  seek. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY: PROGRESS  TOWARD 
ACTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  very  often — and  with  good 
reason — the  complaint  is  made  that  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  inca- 
pable of  effective  joint  action. 

A  refreshing  rebuttal  to  this  complaint 
is  being  provided  this  week  at  a  work- 
shop in  this  city  on  "Transportation  and 
the  Aging."  It  Is  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Administration  on  Aging  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Not  only  are  the  Federal  representa- 
tives exchanging  information  and  ideas: 
they  have  gathered— from  many  parts  of 
the  Nation— specialists  who  in  one  way 
or  another  are  concerned  either  about 
gerontology  or  transportation.  Partici- 
pants at  the  2-day  workshop  will  un- 
doubtedly  advance   many   ideas  which 
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should  lead  to  action  meant  to  make 
transportation  more  readily  available  to 
the  elderly  at  fares  they  can  afford. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  welcome  this  joint  action  by 
the  Federal  units.  The  importance  of 
transportation  to  the  elderly  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  older  Ameri- 
cans— when  asked  about  the  major 
problems  they  face — almost  always  list 
transportation  Inadequacies  near  the 
top,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  top  of 
their  lists. 

The  problem  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  chapter  VI  of  the  new  report 
just  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
"Developments  In  Aging:  1969."  I  believe 
that  this  chapter  will  be  useful  to  work- 
shop participants  and  others  concerned 
about  urban  development  and  the  elderly. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pur- 
poses and  nature  of  the  workshop  should 
receive  widespread  public  attention.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  Louis  J.  Pignataro,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Transportation  Planning 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
which  received  an  AOA  grant  to  direct 
the  workshop  and  related  activities. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  remarks  which  I 
submitted  to  the  workshop  for  inclusion 
in  its  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Conference 
Background  o 

(Remarks  by  Louis  J.  Pignataro) 
I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  our 
Interdisciplinary  workshop  on  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Aging,  and  thank  you  all  for 
attending.  This  workshop  Is  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  bringing  together  social  scientists 
and  gerontologlsts  with  transportation  plan- 
ners and  specialists  to  study  the  mobility 
problems  of  the  aging,  and  to  develop  design 
and  operating  guidelines  to  more  adequately 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Impetus  for  this  conference  came  inl- 
tlaUy  from  Miss  June  Shmelzer,  Specialist 
on  Aging  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, Emd  Welfare's  Administration  on 
Aging.  It  Is  particularly  through  her  efforts 
and  groundwork,  and  the  support  of  John 
Gibson  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Dick  Lam.  until 
recently  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, that  this  workshop  has  come  about. 
I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfnrc. 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  their  cooperation  and  for 
funding  this  project  and  for  their  guidance 
and  advice. 

The  elderly  Americans  now  number  over 
20  million,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  their  numbers  have  Increased 
throughout  the  nation  by  approximately  14 
percent  over  the  last  decade  The  prime  ob- 
jective of  this  workshop  is  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  Increasing  the  mobility  of  the 
aging  population  for  the  purposes  of  seek<ng 
employment,  shopping,  traveling  for  he«Uth 
services,  entertainment,  and  participating  in 
social  activities. 

As  specialists,  you  have  all  been  Invited 
here  to  discuss  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  aging  from  all  viewpoints.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  future  endeavors  to  ac- 
quaint the  social  scientists  In  the  field  of  ag- 


ing with  an  overview  of  the  state-of-the- 
art  of  comprehensive  urban  and  transporta- 
tion planning  procedures,  principles  of  de- 
sign, Impact,  and  Inherent  operational  and 
economic  restrictions  which  guide  our  pres- 
ent policies.  Concurrently,  the  transporta- 
tion community  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
mobility  constraints  of  the  aged,  with  the 
dimensions  and  scope  of  their  particular 
transportation  needs.  What  is  required  is  a 
comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of  pre- 
vious and  current  programs  and  studies  cen- 
tral to  the  problems  of  transportation  and 
the  elderly. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
current  mass  transportation  policies,  pro- 
grams and  demonstration  projects  In  light 
of  their  relevance  and  feasibility  In  meeting 
the  needs  for  various  subgroups  of  the  eld- 
erly. Including  the  low-Income  aged.  Of  prime 
Importance  are  the  findings  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Administration  on  Aging's  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  projects.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  social  scientist  and  the  trans- 
f>onation  analyst  be  acquainted  with  the 
informational,  research,  organizational  and 
other  services  available  to  them  as  aids  In  the 
conduct  of  their  respective  work  In  this 
field.  The  gaps  In  knowledge  must  be  Identi- 
fied and  appropriate  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  should  be  outlined.  PlnaUy, 
Joint  recommendations  must  be  developed 
to  alleviate  the  problems  and  relieve  the 
plight  of  our  older  citizens. 

A  question  that  must  be  answered  is:  how 
do  mobility  and  transportation  fit  Into  the 
life  of  the  older  American?  In  an  analysis 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
transportation  ranked  as  the  third  largest 
expenditure  In  the  average  retired  couple's 
budget.  It  accounted  for  8.9  cents  out  of 
every  dollar,  and  the  only  categories  with 
larger  exjjendlttires  were  for  food  and  hous- 
ing. The  true  Importance  of  the  transporta- 
tion role  is  not,  however.  Its  relative  cost, 
but  the  dependence  of  many  other  activities 
on  transportation  services. 

Transportation,  then.  Is  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  of  worthy  social 
objectives.  Much  more  than  adequate  trans- 
portation is  needed  to  provide  a  full  life  for 
the  aged,  but  It  Is  a  highly  desirable  first 
step.  A  project  conducted  by  the  Y.M.C_A. 
of  Metropolitan  Chlctigo.  sponsored  by  a 
grant  from  the  Administration  on  Aging,  pro- 
vided free  transportation  enabling  almost 
2.000  senior  citizens  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
local  health  centers,  welfare  agencies, 
shopping  tours,  social  outings  and  other  ac- 
tivities to  Increase  mobility.  The  usage  of 
these  centers  and  services  was  significantly 
higher  when  the  transportation  was  pro- 
vided, and  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
situation  all  over  the  nation  where  the  trans- 
portation system  had  been  improved. 

Without  adequate  transportation  a  tre- 
mendous obstacle  is  lmp>osed  on  the  elderly, 
making  It  difficult  for  them  to  do  the  simple 
tasks  of  living  which  they  previously  had 
taken  for  granted.  Because  of  the  serious  lack 
of  adequate  Intraclty  transportation,  the 
elderly  frequently  abandon  the  Idea  of  visit- 
ing relatives,  senior  citizen  centers,  or  other 
social  actlrttles.  Most  shopping  centers  (ex- 
cluding the  CBD's)  are  some  distance  from 
the  center  of  town,  and  elderly  citizens  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  bargains  In 
supermarkets  and  discount  stores,  because 
there  are  no  transportation  facilities  serving 
these  centers. 

Costs  can  also  be  a  deterrent  for  the 
elderly  user.  On  most  transportation  sys- 
tems currently  in  operation,  a  relatively 
short  trip  from  suburb  to  city  center  can 
mean  more  than  one  dollar  In  bus  (uid/or 
railway  fares  each  way,  plus  two  hours  of 
travel  time. 

Another  pertinent  factor,  and  possibly  the 
most  important.  Is  the  fact  that  many  older 
Americans  Just  cannot  manage  to  utilize 
many    transportation    facilities    because    of 


physical  constraints.  Bach  of  the  travel  modes 
have  particular  inherent  barriers  that  seri- 
ously Impede  their  use  by  the  elderly.  The 
barriers  Involve  not  only  fixed  structural  de- 
signs but  also  such  factors  as  acceleration, 
deceleration,  crowds,  time  constraints,  sched- 
uling and  routes.  The  ABT  Associates'  re- 
port, "Travel  Barriers,"  gives  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  travel  Impedances.  In  taking  a  sin- 
gle bus  ride  the  elderly  traveler,  quite,  'must 
locate  the  bus  stop  and  wait,  usually  stand- 
ing, untU  the  vehicle  arrives.  Then  he  must 
be  able  to  climb  the  bus  steps,  deposit  his 
fare,  and  locate  a  seat  while  maintaining 
his  balance  as  the  bus  pulls  away  from  the 
stop.  If  a  seat  is  available  he  has  to  nego- 
tiate the  aisle  and  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
get  up  rapidly.  When  all  the  seats  are  filled, 
he  must  be  able  to  ride,  standing,  In  a 
crowded  vehicle,  holding  on  to  a  vertical 
stanchion  or  overhead  grip.  As  the  passenger 
approaches  his  destination,  he  has  to  be 
able  to  locate  his  stop,  pull  the  cord  and 
exit  down  the  steps."  If  he  cannot  perform 
any  one  of  these  functions,  or  does  not  have 
the  endurance  to  perform  them  all.  he  Is  not 
likely  to  make  the  trip.  All  the  other  modes 
of  transport  have  similar  or  more  severe 
barriers  to  the  elderly  traveler. 

Unfortunately,  where  traoisportatlon  plan- 
ners and  sp>eclallst8  have  provided  access  to  a 
facility,  there  are  many  additional  mobility 
problems  for  the  aged.  Impressive  staircases 
may  enhance  the  appearance  of  a  building, 
but  they  can  be  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the 
elderly  visitor.  How  many  of  our  essential  or 
social  resources  such  as  hospitals,  police  and 
fire  stations,  libraries,  post  offices,  and  mu- 
setims  are  inaccessible  to  the  older  Ameri- 
can who  cannot  negotiate  the  barrier  of  a 
flight  of  steps?  Revolving  doorways  are  an- 
other architectural  barrier  presented  to  the 
elderly,  and  It  is  surprising  how  many  build- 
ings have  these  as  the  sole  means  of  en- 
trance. Escalators  can  also  be  a  problem  for 
the  aged  to  utilize,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  the  only  means  of  Interfloor  travel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the  mo- 
bility problem  of  the  aged  is  extremely 
broad  and  complex.  There  are  many  facets  to 
the  problem  and  several  possible  solutions. 
The  purpose  of  this  wortehop  Is  to  formu- 
late recommendations  for  resolution  of  these 
issues,  and  possibly  to  yield  the  most  effi- 
cient emd  effective  means  of  solution. 

The  first  point  that  must  be  resolved  Is: 
are  there  sufficient  economic,  social,  physical 
and  psychological  Justifications  to  warrant 
special  considerations  for  the  mobility  of  the 
aging?  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  many 
individuals  that  these  considerations  are 
Justified,  and  that  the  aged  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  as  a  population  segment 
under  the  present  system. 

The  ^>eclal  consideration  must  take  into 
account  specific  aspects  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  as  a  whole,  starting  first  with  the 
accessibility  of  the  facility  and  adequacy  of 
Its  service.  The  physical  restrictions  of  the 
elderly  must  also  be  evaluated.  Including 
such  characteristics  as  walking  speed,  max- 
imum walking  distance,  field  of  vision,  hear- 
ing acuity,  acceleration-deceleration  toler- 
ances, and  others. 

A  program  to  Improve  the  convenience  of 
transportation  for  the  elderly  incorporating 
these  characteristics  would  require  policy  de- 
cisions by  pubUc  agencies  with  respect  to 
vehicle  design,  station  design,  and  other 
transp>ortatlon  components.  Vehicle  manu- 
facttirers  are  remiss  In  that  they  exhibit  little 
initiative  In  attempting  to  overcome  the 
physical  barriers,  but  they  are  often  re- 
stricted by  specifications  and  price  ceUlngs 
established  by  public  agencies.  Manufactur- 
ers and  legislative  bodies,  however,  lack  the 
information  necessary  to  undertake  the 
thorough  design  analysis  required  to  remove 
these  barriers. 

Along  with  physical  criteria,  economic  con- 
siderations must  be  evaluated.  Older  people 
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have   less   than   half   the    Income   of   their 
yoimger  counterparts,  with  40 "c  of  them  at. 
or  below,  the  border  of  poverty.  Uncounted 
numbers  of  older  Americans  are  being  forced 
to  give  up  lunch  or  dinner  If  they  choose  to 
make  a  trip  to  see  a  friend,  or  visit  the  physi- 
cian, go  to  a  movie,  or  go  to  church,  or  even 
visit  a  senior  center.  SU  major  cities  have 
se*   up  reduced  fares  on  buses  and  subways 
for  th.-  elderly,  and  this  may  be  the  solution, 
bun  this  Is  just  a  beginning,  and  the  eco- 
nomic barriers  should  be  removed  completely. 
Transportation  Is  Just  one  aspect  of  the 
moblUtv  problem,  however.  Mobility  U  the 
capacltv.  capability  and  opportunity  to  move 
whUe  transportation  is  the  physical  means 
of  the  movement.  City  plans  must  take  Into 
consideration    the    total    mobility   problem, 
and    deal    with    It    effectively    through   the 
Judicious  usage  of  street  layouts,  and  distri- 
bution  of   land   use    Public    buildings   and 
housing    for    the    aged    must    permit    com- 
fortable  entrance  and  egress,   pleasant   en- 
vironment,     adequate      lighting,      and      be 
located    In    areas    easily    accessible    to    the 
elderlv. 

The  improvements  in  the  overall  system 
should  be  comprehensive  and  an  evaluation 
must  be  made  between  altering  the  existing 
svstem  or  the  creation  and  Installation  of  a 
totally  new  one,  specifically  for  the  elderly. 
New  urban  and  transportation  systems  which 
"are  now  in  the  planning  stages  should  be 
made  accessible  to  the  nation's  elderly 
population. 

Even  If  the  transportation  and  other  physi- 
cal mobility  barriers  are  removed  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  must  direct  our  efforts  to  the 
psychological  barriers.  It  Is  the  gerontolo- 
glsts  and  other  social  scientists  who  wlU  have 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  how  to  motivate  the  aged  to  leave 
their  cells  and  participate  In  normal  social 
functions. 

All  of  these  barriers  must  be  overcome  If 
we  are  to  adequately  serve  the  aged  Ameri- 
can. This  population  segment  Is  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  same  simple  pleasures  In  life  as 
the  rest  of  us  without  annoying  Inconven- 
iences and  phvslcal  and  economic  hardships. 
The  goal  here  U  to  permit  the  elderly  to  feel 
that  they  are  leading  normal,  fruitful  lives 
in  a  weli-balanced  community,  not  Just  ex- 
isting in  God's  waiting  room.  i 


Transportation  and  the  Elderlt 
(Address  by  Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams) 
You  may  remember  the  story  of  the  man 
who  sat  in  the  presence  of  a  great  author, 
listened  carefully  to  a  story  told  by  that  au- 
thor, and  then  said: 

■I  wish  I  had  said  that." 
And  the  replv.  of  course,  was;  "You  will." 
Somehow  I  feel  that  I  am  In  the  position 
of  that  probable  plagiarist  today. 

During  these  two  days  you  are  trading 
much  information  of  direct,  and  vital.  Inter- 
est to  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

You  are  also  exchanging  Ideas,  and  Ideas 
are  certainly  needed  when  It  comes  to  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  elderly. 

And  so,  to  make  full  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  this  workshop,  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Administration  on  Aging— as 
well  as  the  other  sponsors  of  this  confer- 
ence— may  be  able  to  work  together  In  pro- 
ducing two  kinds  of  documents. 

One,  Eis  I  understand  It,  may  be  full- 
fledged  proceedings  of  the  entire  two  days. 
If  all  goes  as  planned  It  should  be  an  in- 
valuable sotirce-book  for  gerontologlsts.  ur- 
ban planners,  scholars,  government  admin- 
istrators, and  specialists  of  all  kinds. 

The  other  publication — if  time  and  work 
pressures  permit — would  be  Issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  It  would  draw  heavily 
'  from  the  information  to  be  presented  here, 
and  It  would  also  draw  from  other  sources. 
Our  goal  would  be  to  Issue  a  succinct  re- 


port—almost a  bulletin— describing  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  and  giving  our  recom- 
mendations for  action. 

When  I  say  "our  recommendations"  I  mean 
those  that  would  be  drafted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Committee  Is  not  a  legislative  committee; 
It  does  not  report  bills  to  the  floor.  Instead, 
It  has  been  mandated  by  the  Senate  to  keep 
tabs  on  what  Is  happening  to  aged  and  aged 
Americans  We  Issue  reports;  we  make  rec- 
ommendations; and  we  follow-up  on  those 
recommendations. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  a  built-in  lobby 
group  for  those  ideas  we  really  favor.  Every 
fifth  Senator  is  a  member  of  our  Commit- 
tee. Yes,  that's  right.  Twenty  Senators  are  on 
the  Committee — Eleven  are  Democrats.  Nine 
are  Republican.  And  we  take  a  nonpartisan 
approach  to  our  subjects. 

In  fact,  I  refer  you  to  our  annual  report — 
a  copy  has  been  provided  to  each  of  you — 
for  two  purjKJses 

For  one  thing,  I  hope  you  will  notice  the 
similarity  between  the  majority  and  minority 
views.  There  are  far  more  concurrences  than 
differences. 

The  other  reason — and  the  one  which 
brings  me  ba:k  to  the  pwlnt  of  this  speech — 
is  that  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  Chapter  Six  of 
that  report.  It  deals  with  transportation 
problems  of  the  elderly,  and  It  begins  with 
these  words: 

"Aged  Americans — whether  they  live  in 
crowded  city  neighborhoods  or  deep  In  re- 
mote niral  areas — are  encountering  trans- 
portation problems  which  apparently  are 
worsening,  despite  growing  Federal  concern 
about  public  transit  needs." 

You  have  already  heard  much  during  this 
workshop  about  those  problems  and  about 
transit  needs,  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  them 
here  except  to  say  that  time  and  again  at 
Committee  hearings,  witnesses  have  told  us 
that  the  elderly  of  this  nation  have  two 
overriding  problems. 

The  first  Is  Inadequate  Income,  Intensi- 
fied by  rising  medical  costs. 

And  the  second  Is  that  the  elderly  can't 
fina  transportation  at  prices  they  can  afford. 
The  problem  Is  so  severe  that  millions  of 
elderly  Americans,  urban  or  rural,  are 
trapped  within  walking  distance  of  their 
homes  or  their  apartments. 

One  witness,  at  a  hearing  on  my  urban 
transit  bill,  used  a  phrase  that  havmts  me. 
He  said  that  those  Isolated  elderly  actually 
live  under  house  arrest. 

And  Commissioner  Martin,  one  of  your 
hosts  here  today,  has  said  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  too  many  older  Americans 
live  m  what  amounts  to  be  'solitary  con- 
finement". 

And  he  Is  right.  It  Is  bitter,  but  It  Is  true. 
He  Is  right,  and  we  In  this  country  should 
be  ashamed  that  this  Is  so. 

Wh.\t  happens  to  those  who  live  in  solitary 
confinement.  In  house  arrest? 

They  have  no  way  to  reach  destinations 
that  mean  so  much  to  them: 
Their  physicians  and  clinics. 
Their  friends  and  family. 
Their  Social  Security  offices. 
Their    churches    and    senior    centers. 
And  parks  and  public  bviildings  meant  to 
serve  them,  as  well  as  yoimg  people. 

In  our  report,  we  call  it  "forced  immo- 
bility" 

And  this  Immobility  an  especially  tragic 
consequence  of  our  national  failure  to  de- 
velop and  sustain  adequate  public  trans- 
jwrtatlon  systems.     /~"*»C5;^^^^ 

You've  hear^_^5i3S5  tranSif  systems  de- 
scribed agalt^fihclagaln  Hs  thikonly  rational 
answer  autothoblle  traffic  ji^^t  rush  hours. 
Once  we  regarded  these  jSms  simply  nui- 
sances and  time  wasters.  Now  we  see  more 
clearly  that  they  threaten  our  very  environ- 
ment, too. 

Who  can  argue  with  the  fact  that  we  need 
good    public    transportation    systems,    not 


only  to  reduce  traffic  and  pollution  during 
rush  hours,  but  also  lor  a  multitude  of  other 
purpKJses  during  the  day? 

And  yet,  we  are  told  that  many  mass 
transit  systems — those  that  are  barely  sol- 
vent, and  even  those  that  are  making  prof- 
Its— find  It  Increasingly  costly  to  provide 
service  during  non-rush  hours. 

And  In  rural  regions,  the  elderly  may  find 
that  automobile  travel  is  too  expensive  or 
too  risky  for  them.  They  sell  their  car  or 
let  It  stand  Idle.  And  whatever  bus  or  other 
public  transportation  existed  In  earlier  days 
may  have  deteriorated  or  disappeared. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  told  entirely  too 
often  at  our  hearings  that  men  and  wom- 
en have  been  found  dead  In  apartments  or 
lu  old  farm  buildings  simply  because  they 
had  no  way  to  get  out  for  the  help  they 
needed,  or  to  reach  their  friends,  or  simply 
to  hear  another  voice. 

It  Is  all  too  clear  that— when  a  person 
Is  old  and  perhaps  weakened  by  pain  and  Ill- 
ness—transportation will  not  be  used  unless 
It  is  convenient  and  unless  It  Is  reasonably 
priced.  And,  all  too  often,  that  Is  not  the 
case  today. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  participants  at  this 
workshop  will  perhaps  .impUfy  and  docu- 
ment many  of  the  statements  I  have  Just 
made. 

And  so.  perhaps  most  of  my  remaining 
time  can  best  be  spent  by  taking  a  few  mo- 
ments to  discuss  someihing  I  described  be- 
fore as  a  "growing  federal  concern  about 
public  transit  neeas." 

You  know,  when  I  began  my  first  term  in 
the  Sen.ite  back  in  January  1959,  I  was  told 
that  there  was  no  '"federal  interest""  In  ur- 
ban commuter  transpwrtatlon. 

In  Potomac  language,  that  simply  means 
that  the  federal  government  had  never  been 
involved  in  mass  transit,  and  so  it  should 
stay  out.  Let  the  states  handle  the  prob- 
lem. Let  the  cities  do  It.  But  Washington 
should  stay  out. 

Nowadays  such  arguments  have  historical 
Interest,  but  I  think  lt"s  safe  to  say  they 
were  shot  out  of  the  water  long  ago.  Strictly 
In  terms  of  Interstate  commerce,  for  exam- 
ple, does  the  commuter  from  Connecticut  to 
Manhattan  not  have  a  claim  on  some  fed- 
eral Interest?  In  terms  of  the  health  of  ovu: 
national  economy,  shouldn't  people  be  able 
to  get  to  their  Jobs?  And,  In  terms  of  mak- 
ing our  urban  areas  more  livable,  shouldn't 
people  of  all  ages  have  the  means  of  reach- 
ing universities,  libranes,  museums,  the- 
aters, or  a  quiet  place  In  a  park  or  on  a 
promontory? 

My  questions  are  rhetorical  because  Con- 
gress has  certaintly  recognized  that  the  fed- 
eral Interest  does  Indeed  exist. 

My  first  l?lll  on  urban  transit  languished 
for  two  years  before  I  agreed  to  make  It  part 
of  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  19G1. 

As  passed  In  June  1961,  my  mass  transit 
program  was  not  what  you  would  call  earth- 
shaking.  It  allowed  only  S50  mUllon  for  loans 
to  be  used  to  save  those  transit  systems  In 
need  of  immediate,  but  limited,  help.  It  also 
provided  modest  amounts  for  demonstration 
programs. 

Then,  with  the  full  support  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  sponsored  a  bill  which  became 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
This  legislation  was  to  provide  Federal 
grants  and  loans  for  urban  mass  transit.  Un- 
fortunately, during  the  past  5  years  only  $795 
million  has  been  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Inadequacy  In  funding  is  obvious. 
Perhaps  it  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple considered  mass  transportation  to  be  a 
big  city  program. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
It  is  the  small  town  transit  systems  that  are 
In  the  greatest  danger  of  complete  collapse. 
Of  the  258  transit  systems  abandoned  since 
1954,  206  served  communities  of  less  than 
50.000  m  population.  Currently,  systems  In 
communities  of  this  size  carry  181   mUllon 
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passengers  annually.  Without  adequate  Fed- 
eral aid,  citizens  In  those  areas  could  be  left 
without  public  transportation. 

However,  the  principal  shortcoming  of  the 
•64  Act  was  the  year-to-year  financing  pro- 
visions of  authorizations  and  appropriations. 
A  long-term  guaranteed  Federal  commitment 
of  continuing  financial  assistance  was  found 
to  be  absolutely  essential  if  state  and  local 
governments  were  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  Is  this 
long-term  commitment  of  Federal  funds  so 
essential?  The  answer  is  local  governments 
have  no  regular  user  tax  available  to  raise 
matching  funds  for  a  Federally-financed 
transit  program.  Fare  box  revenue  cannot  be 
used;  It  is  needed  to  operate  already  finan- 
cially strained  transit  systems.  Therefore, 
local  matching  funds  must  be  borrowed.  But 
bond  money  and  other  means  of  long-term 
financing  cannot  be  raised  for  a  project  that 
may  falter  for  lack  of  continuing  Federal 
support. 

Anyone  from  Atlanta  or  Seattle  can  tell 
you  the  importance  of  a  long-term  Federal 
commitment.  Just  last  year,  bond  issues 
which  would  have  provided  comprehensive 
mass  transportation  systems  for  both  of 
these  cities  were  turned  down  by  the  voters. 
The  major  reason  for  these  disheartening 
defeats  was  the  lack  of  a  long-term  Federal 
financing  commitment.  Without  such  a 
commitment,  total  costs  could  not  be  met. 
The  result  was  a  loss  of  public  confidence. 
And  so  I  called  last  year  for  establishment 
of  a  trust  fund  for  future  expansion.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  one  of  his  Task  Forces  dis- 
cussed several  approaches;  we  argued;  we  rea- 
soned together.  And  finally  I  Introduced 
compromise  legislation,  S.  3154. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  provides  for  actual 
long-term  financing  for  mass  transportation. 
It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  con- 
tractual authority  to  obligate  $3.1  billion 
over  the  next  five  years.  And  It  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate  this 
February.  Hearings  have  been  conducted  In 
the  House;  we  are  now  awaiting  final  deci- 
sions there. 

I've  given  this  history  of  mass  transit  legis- 
lation to  emphasize  that  there  has  been  a 
change  In  purpose  over  the  years,  and  that 
change  should  have  direct  meaning  for  older 
Americans  and  you  here  at  this  conference. 
Originally,  we  provided  emergency  funds 
simply  to  keep  rush-hour  traffic  moving.  We 
were  firemen  with  leaky  hoses  and  not 
enough  water  pressure. 

But,  now  It  seems  to  me.  we  should  be 
builders  rather  than  rescuers. 

We  must  look  ahead.  We  must  use  mass 
transit  legislation  as  a  force  for  shaping  the 
urban  environment  Into  more  rational  and 
livable  arrangements. 

There  Is  a  section  in  my  urban  mass  trans- 
portation bill — the  bill  now  awaiting  House 
action — which  provides  that  state  or  local 
agencies  applying  for  Federal  grants  or  loans 
must  certify  that  the  project  Is  consistent 
with  economic  social,  environmental,  and 
urban  planning  of  the  affected  areas. 

Under  that  requirement,  certainly  It 
would  be  mandatory  that  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  should  receive  special  attention.  It  is 
no  secret  thPt  the  central  urban  areas  of  this 
nation  have  exceptionally  high  concentra- 
tions of  aged  and  aging  Americans. 

If  a  transportation  system  does  not  serve 
them,  it  Is  not  serving  a  large  population 
with  desperate  need  of  special  attention. 

The  urban  transportation  bill,  it  seems  to 
me.  can  be  useful  in  many  other  ways.  Com- 
missioner Martin,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  considering  my  bill,  made 
several  excellent  recommendations  for  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  demonstration  and  re- 
search. It  seems  to  me  that  Congressional 
concurrence  with  the  Commissioner's  rec- 
ommendations shotild  be  clearly  stated  in 


one  way  or  another.  I  wiU  do  all  I  can  to 
make  this  happen. 

Well,  as  will  happen  when  a  legUlator 
talks  about  one  of  his  bills,  he  finds  It  dlffl- 
ctUt  to  find  limits  to  lU  merits.  But  I  wUl 
stop  talking  about  my  legislation  because 
It  Is  only  one  of  the  resources  that  should 
be  put  to  work — assuming  It  Is  enacted — 
to  deal  with  the  problems  you  are  talking 
about  at  this  workshop. 

We  need  far  more  than  one  bill.  We  need 
the  interest  of  far  more  than  one  federal 
agency. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  give  my  heart- 
felt, enthusiastic  praise  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  conference.  You  have  provided  a  basis 
for  perspective.  And  I  think  this  workshop 
can  also  help  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
action. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Aging  will,  perhaps  later 
this  year,  offer  recommendations  on  behalf 
of  its  20  members. 

But.  since  we  here  are  explorers  today,  111 
offer  a  few  interim  observations  which  may 
result  In  at  least  individual  action  on  my 
part,  or  Joint  action  by  the  Committee. 

First.  I  would  like  to  see  prompt  and 
widespread  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
off-hour,  reduced-fare  programs  that  now 
serve  the  elderly  in  about  35  communities  of 
widely  varying  sizes. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  rldershlp 
has  Increased  In  New  York  City  since  a  re- 
duced fare  plan  went  Into  effect  there,  and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  bus  companies 
could  actually  Increase  revenues  with  such 
plans  elsewhere. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Administration  on 
Aging  has  such  evaluations  under  way,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  their  findings.  If 
rldershlp  and  revenues  increase,  there  will  be 
all  the  more  reason  for  having  federal  sup- 
port for  viable  transportation  systems. 

Second,  I  am  calling  upon  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  to  devote  a  reason- 
able and  proper  share  of  research  and  de- 
velopment fund  to  projects  that  could  be 
significant  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and 
manv  others. 

I  am.  for  example,  very  much  Interested 
in  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  "Dlal-a- 
Bus"  concept  to  the  elderly.  I  refer  you  to 
page  97  of  our  annual  report  for  additional 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  well-ad- 
vanced developmental  achievement  la  this 
area.  I  also  submit  for  the  record  of  this 
workshop  a  technical  paper  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  Dial-a-Bus  In  more  detail. 

It  seems  to  me,  too.  that  the  YMCA  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago— In  Its  Senior  Citizens 
Mobile  Service  project— has  provided  im- 
portant evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
kind  of  service  In  a  central  urban  area. 
Couldn't  these  lessons  be  applied  on  a 
broader  scale  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere? 
Couldn't  UMTA  funds  be  useful  here? 

At  present,  there  Is  $30  million  available 
In  the  UMTA  R  and  D  fund.  I  understand 
that  onlv  $10  million  is  actually  in  use. 

I  ask  "why?  Why,  in  the  face  of  so  much 
need  for  new  ld»as,  isn't  every  dollar  now 
at  work? 

Certainly.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the 
unused  $20  million  should  be  earmarked  for 
the  elderlv.  There  are  many  other  concepts 
that  need' testing  and  evaluation.  Including 
those  that  vrtll  help  low-Income  Americans 
of  all  ages  reach  their  jobs. 

But  shouldn't  we  Insist  that  this  money 
be  put  to  use  and  that  unique  needs  of  the 
elderly  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention? 

Third,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  even  at  this  late 
date  in  a  very  btisy  year.  In  order  to  provide 
authorization  for  a  special  emphasis  AOA 
program  on  transportation. 

Fourth,  For  my  final  point  I  will  offer 
the  recommendations  made  In  the  annual 
report  to  which  I  have  already  referred  twice. 


Technical  assistance  should  be  provided 
by  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  acquaint 
municipal  governing  bodies  and  private 
transportation  managers  with  facts  about 
transit  barriers,  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  and  new  transportation 
concepte  which  would  benefit,  not  only  the 
elderly,  but  all  persons  who  use  public 
transportation . 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
should  submit  to  the  Congress  Its  recom- 
mendations for  removing  travel  barriers  and 
using  existing  and  potential  mass  transit 
legislation  to  promote  worthwhile  social  pur- 
poses, including  those  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  committee  report. 

Provision  should  be  made  In  planning  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  for 
a  preliminary  report  on  transportation,  to  be 
prepared  by  a  panel  capable  of  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  sociological,  technical, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  show  the 
relationship  of  transportaUon  to  service  pro- 
grams, existing  or  contemplated,  for  older 
Americans. 

As  you  can  Judge  by  the  tone  and  the 
actual  content  of  the  Committee  report  lan- 
guage, we  regard  transportation  as  a  vital 
issue;  and  we  certainly  intend  to  follow  up — 
not  only  on  what  I  have  said  here  today — 
but  on  what  you  will  say  and  decide  during 
these  two  days. 

We  have  oommunlcation  here;  I  have  been 
honored  and  pleased  to  participate.  And  I 
look  forward  to  additional  communication 
in  the  future. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
be  with  you  today. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  DEDICATES  STONE 
MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9,  the  State  of  Georgia  officially 
dedicated  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
Carving  to  honor  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  whose 
huge  mounted  npures  have  been  carved 
into  the  face  of  this  magnificent  moun- 
tain east  of  the  capital  city  of  Atlanta. 

We  were  honored  to  have  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  to  commemorate  this 
historic  event,  among  them  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Spiro  T.  AcNrw,  who  made  the 
principal  dedication  remarks.  Among  the 
others  who  participated  in  the  dedication 
program  were  the  Honorable  Letter  G. 
Maddox,  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  Blackburn,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Ben  Portson.  Georgia  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Honorable  Thomas  T. 
Irvin,  Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  chairman  of  the  Stone  Moun- 
tain Mem.orial  Association,  the  Reverend 
"William  Holmes  Borders,  pastor.  Wheat 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  and  the 
Reverend  George  O.  Green,  pastor.  Stone 
Motmtaln  Methodist  Church  and  Coordi- 
nator of  Religious  Activities  for  Stone 
Mountain  Park. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Dedication 
Advisory  Committee,  to  preside  over  the 
dedication. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimotis  con- 
sent that  my  remarks,  the  ofiBcial  wel- 
coming address  of  Governor  Maddox.  and 
the  dedication  address  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  placed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Stone 
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Mountain  Memorial  Association  and  the 
members  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Memo- 
rial Association  Dedication  Advisory 
Committee,  and  a  booklet  on  the  story 
of  historic  Stone  Mountain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Spxxcb  bt  Sxnator  Hzkman  E.  Taliiadck 
This  l3  a  gre*t  day  for  Georgia  and  the 
nation. 

It  Is.  first  of  all.  a  day  of  de«p  sentiment 
for  all  of  us  who  take  pride  in  being  South- 
erners. The  monument  we  dedicate  today 
represents  a  South  that  Is  now  and  always 
will  be  a  proud  part  of  our  history  and 
heritage. 

It  Is  also  a  monument  of  even  deeper  sig- 
nificance for  all  of  us  as  Americans.  For  this 
great  monument  Is  in  a  true  sense  a  symbol 
of  the  continuing  role  the  South  has  played 
In  forging  of  our  common  country. 

We  meet  here  today  to  pay  homage  to  a 
dream  that  was  conceived  a  half  century 
ago— a  dream  which  Itself  sought  to  honor  an 
era  of  still  another  half  century  before  that. 
Today  we  witness  the  fulfillment  of  this 
dream.  It  U  Inscribed  in  the  heroic  flgxires 
of  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Davis,  who  will  ride 
forever  across  the  face  of  this  impregnable 
moiintaln  of  gray  Georgia  granite. 

Today,  as  we  stand  In  resi)ect  beneath  this 
majestic  carving,  we  pay  tribute  to  a  South 
that  Is  neither  gone  nor  forgotten. 

We  honor  a  South  that  Is  a  Uvlng,  breath- 
ing, prospering  p&n  of  America. 

We  commemorate  a  South  that  has  con- 
tributed In  full  measure  to  the  mind,  muscle, 
and  spirit  of  the  great  American  nation. 

We  love  our  state  and  region.  We  love  our 
coimtry. 

No  one  today  Is  wedded  to  the  past.  But 
neither  can  we  fall  to  learn  from  it.  There  Is 
such  a  lesson  In  the  montunent  we  dedicate 
today. 

The  figures  depicted  in  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial— astride  their  spirited  horses, 
battle  sabers  strapped  to  their  waists — recall 
a  time  of  grave  national  division  ...  of  a 
war  that  cast  state  against  state,  brother 
against  brother  .  .  .  that  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  nation  of  the  Po\indlng  Fathers. 

It  was  the  most  tragic  chapter  in  American 
history. 

Yet.  from  the  crucible  of  conflict  emerged 
a  united  people  and  a  strong  nation.  From 
It  grew  modem  America. 

Today,  the  American  [>eople  again  are 
tortured  by  division  and  disunity. 

Though  we  lounge  in  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  economic  expansion,  probably  at 
no  time  since  the  War  Between  the  States 
have  our  citizens  been  so  divided  by  a  bitter- 
ness that  eats  away  at  the  mind  and  heart 
of  America. 

Let  us  then  make  this  monument  a  symbol 
not  of  Southern  heritage  alone.  Let  us  dedi- 
cate It  to  the  American  heritage,  past  and 
present. 

Let  us  resolve  at  this  time  and  place  to 
look  at  this  symbol  and  renew  the  American 
faith.  We  are  one  people.  We  are  one  nation. 
Let  us  stand  together  today  united  by  the 
strength  that  can  come  from  conflicts  in  the 
part  .  .  .  and  determine  through  the  one- 
ness of  national  purpose  to  build  an  even 
greater  America  for  the  future. 

lAdlee  and  gentlemen,  we  are  honored  to- 
day by  the  presence  of  many  outstanding 
citizens  of  Georgia  and  the  nation. 

Secretary  of  State  Ben  Fortson  ha«  intro- 
duced many  of  them  to  you  already. 

It  is  now  my  honor  to  present  to  you 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a 
Southerner  of  great  conviction  and  an  Amer- 
ican of  vinswervlng  patriotism. 

I  give  you  now  the  host  Governor  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  Dedication,  the  Honorable 


Lester  O.  Maddoz  and  his  charming  wife, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  In  the  interest  of  time, 
most  of  our  distinguished  guests  have  al- 
ready been  recognized  prior  to  your  arrival. 
Countless  people  have  had  a  special  p«krt 
in  bringing  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
Carving  to  reality. 

Perhaps  the  first  who  added  action  to  hope 
were  the  ladles  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  They  desired  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  the  valor  and  the  courage  of  our 
heritage.  They  set  out,  not  Just  to  hope  but 
to  do  something  about  It — securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mountain's  owners,  raising 
funds,  searching  for  a  sculptor,  and  on  artis- 
tic plan. 

We  honor  them  today  through  two  very 
special  ladles: 

Mrs.  Alice  Whitley  Jones,  National  Presi- 
dent General  of  the  UDC. 

And  Mrs.  Levi  C.  Renfroe.  Georgia's  UDC 
President. 

We  Join  you  ladles  In  today's  proud 
achievement  and  honor  you  for  your  support 
through  the  years. 

The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  gave 
momentum  to  the  Stone  Mountain  project. 
This  organization  was  instrumental  In 
financing  and  continuing  the  effort. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Webster,  National  Commander 
of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Is  oxir 
guest.  We  are  proud  to  have  you  with  us. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize a  dedicated  man  who  has  ascended  the 
sheer  north  face  of  the  mountain  for  more 
than   1900  days  in  the  past  six  years. 

Charged  with  the  physical  responsibility 
of  applying  the  thermo-Jet  torch  to  the  gran- 
ite, of  transferring  the  dimensions  from  the 
models  to  the  mountain,  chief  carver,  Roy 
Faulkner. 

.As  you  have  heard,  the  Stxjne  Mountain 
Memorial  Is  the  culmination  of  the  dreams 
and  the  efforts  of  three  renowned  sculptors. 
The  first  was  Gutzon  Borglum.  The  second 
was  Augustus  Ltikeman.  The  third.  Walker 
Hancock,  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  Memorial  area  from 
the  carving  on  the  mountain  to  Memorial 
Hall. 

For  this  we  pay  special  tribute  and  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  your  contribution 
and  your  talent.  We  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  plan  that  will  create 
an  area  to  complement  the  carving  with 
added  beauty  and  Inspiration  for  generations 
to  come. 

We  cannot  salute  those  who  have  had  a 
hand  In  bringing  this  Mountain  project  to 
completion  without  giving  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  other  leaders : 

To  the  United  States  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture.  Georgia's  own,  Phil  Campbell, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Stone  Motin- 
taln  Memorial  Association  when  he  was 
Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  We  re- 
gret that  Secretary  Campbell  cannot  be  with 
us  today  because  of  his  leading  participation 
in  the  official  naming  of  the  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Agricultural  Research  Center  In  Athens, 
Georgia.  In  honor  of  Georgia's  beloved  senior 
United  States  Senator. 

To  the  Honorable  Ben  Portson,  Georgia's 
Secretary  of  State,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
State  Stone  Mountain  Authority. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Irvln,  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association. 

Commissioner  Irvik.  On  any  project  of 
this  Immensity  It  Is  understandable  that  we 
could  not  Include  everyone  on  our  honor  roll 
who  contributed  to  this  majestic  accomplish- 
ment. 

However,  one  man  In  particular  stands  out 
for  his  foresight  and  Judgment  and  leader- 
ship. 

This  is  the  man  who  took  decisive  action 
as  Governor  of  Georgia  to  make  Stone  Moun- 
tain the  property  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 


This  Is  the  man  who  began  the  movement 
toward  development  of  the  Park  and  actual 
completion  of  the  Memorial  Carving. 

This  Is  the  man  without  whom  none  of 
us  would  be  here  today. 

Former  Governor  .  .  .  S.  Marvin  Griffin  .  .  . 
in  whose  administration  the  purchase  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Park  was  authorized.  Gov- 
ernor, we  are  especially  grateful  to  you. 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Griffin  was  un- 
able to  be  with  us  today,  but  I  know  I  speak 
fM"  everyone  here  In  extending  a  vote  of  deep 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Governor  Griffin 
for  his  part  in  making  today's  event  possible. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States.  This  man's  position  alone  gives  him 
a  distinction  of  major  rank.  But  he  has  an- 
other distinction  which  makes  It  especially 
appropriate  for  him  to  be  here  today  lor  the 
dedication  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Me- 
morial— as  an  American  of  Southern  origin 
from  Montgomery.  Alabama. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  my  high  honor 
to  present  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Winton  M. 
Blount. 

Mr.  Postmaster  General,  we  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  honoring  us  with  your  presence 
today,  and  we  are  especially  glad  to  be  able 
to  thank  you  In  person  for  making  pos- 
sible the  Stone  Mountain  commemorative 
stamp  which  I  understand  Is  to  be  Issued  in 
the  fall.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  return 
to  Stone  Moimtaln  at  that  time  for  the  first 
day  of  issue.  Thank  you  for  being  here  today. 
Our  beloved  senior  Senator  and  my  rev- 
ered colleague  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
had  hoped  to  be  with  us  today  but  was  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  his  participation  In 
a  program  In  his  honor  which  vrtll  begin 
In  Athens  a  few  minutes  from  now.  Sen- 
ator Russell  asked  me  to  extend  his  greet- 
ing and  best  wishes  to  all  who  are  here 
today  and  to  extend  a  personal  word  of  wel- 
come to  our  guest  of  honor. 

Senator  Russell  also  asked  me  to  read  this 
statement : 

"This  Is  a  glorious  day  for  our  State  and 
nation.  We  commemorate  today  a  dream  that 
was  begun  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  this  mighty  monument  will 
stand  as  a  symbol — as  solid  and  enduring  as 
the  Georgia  granite  in  which  It  is  carved — 
to  the  contribution  the  South  has  made  and 
will  forever  m«ike  to  our  union  of  states — 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Our  State  U  singulsirly  honored  today.  One 
of  the  guests  whom  It  is  now  my  privilege 
to  present  has  in  a  relatively  brief  passage 
of  time  bectxne  a  household  word  through- 
out the  land. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  say  this  In 
an  altogether  light  vein.  His  boldness  and 
candor  in  speaking  out  fort  brightly  on  the 
IssTies  that  trouble  many — if  not  most — 
Americans  have  made  an  Indelible  Imprint 
on  our  national  life  In  the  1970s. 

His  views  may  not  be  shared  by  all.  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  they  have  been  heard  by 
all.  He  has  demonstrated  a  remarkable  ca- 
pacity for  courage  and  fortitude  In  express- 
ing his  views.  He  has  refused  to  be  intimi- 
dated In  the  exercise  of  what  he  sees  as  his 
r<«oon»lbllltle8. 

During  the  past  15  months  I  have  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  and  work 
with  him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Unlike  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  has 
nr>t  abdicated  the  responsibility  accorded 
him  bv  the  Constitution  of  presiding  over 
t*ie  Senate.  He  has  discharged  his  duties  In 
thit  often  critical  post  with  ability  and 
credit. 

His  activities  have  not  been  confined  to  his 
duties  with  the  United  States  Senate.  Impor- 
tant though  they  are.  He  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  President,   and  has  been  as- 
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signed    vital    responsibilities    ranging    over 
many  areas  of  our  national  and  international 

In  presenting  our  guest  of  honor,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  quotation  from  the  central 
figure  m  the  Memorial  we  dedicate:  Robert 

"There  Is  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor: 
the  glory  of  duty  done — the  honor  of  the 
Integrity  of  principle."  ^    .^     » 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Message  Peom  the  Govxrno« 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  it  Is  my 
once-ln-a-Ufetlme  privilege  today  to  present 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  the  completed 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Carving. 

It  Is  no  smaU  gift. 

This  carving  embodies  the  dreams  of  le- 
gions of  dedicated  people.  It  Is  an  enduring 
expression  of  our  pride  In  our  Southern  herit- 
age and  our  region's  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional way  of  life. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  Idea  of  this  memorial  was  conceived. 
And  yet,  the  Ideals  for  which  It  stands  have 
remained  untarnished  In  the  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  people. 

We  are  stlU  a  proud  and  passionate  peo- 
ple—quick to  fight  when  our  homeland  Is 
threatened,  and  quick  to  forgive  when  batUe 
U  done  and  the  last  bugler  has  sounded  taps 
over  the  valiant  dead. 

The  ClvU  War  Is  over,  but  the  lessons 
learned  from  It  will  remain  with  the  world  as 
long  as  we  have  a  written  history. 

There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
one  book  which  has  served  better  than  any 
other  to  give  the  world  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  people  who  Uved  and  died  with  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  Is  that  written 
by  a  native  Georgian,  Margaret  Mitchell. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  world- 
famous  novel,  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 

In  recognition  of  this  monumental  work 
which,  perhaps,  In  its  own  way,  equals  the 
work  which  we  are  here  to  view  today,  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  occasion  to  announce 
that  Margaret  Mitchell  has  been  elected  as 
the  first  woman  In  Georgia's  Hall  of  Fame. 

A  bust  of  this  distinguished  Georgia  lady 
wiU  soon  be  placed  In  the  rotimda  of  the 
Georgia  State  Capitol  with  other  famous 
Georgians  where  It  so  well  deserves  to  be. 

Many  who  visit  here  in  years,  even  cen- 
turies, to  come  win  realize  the  significance  of 
this  carving  because  of  Margaret  Mitchell's 
great  book. 

May  that  which  has  been  carved  In  stone 
and  penned  In  the  pages  of  sympatheUc  his- 
tory forever  be  engraved  In  the  breasts  of  all 
free  men— to  endure  long  after  this  granite 
has  been  covered  with  moss  and  the  pages 
of  history  have  become  yellowed  with  time. 

Address  by  the  Vice  PREsmENT 

My  fellow  Westerners,  my  fellow  Eastern- 
ers, my  fellow  Northerners,  my  fellow  South- 
erners: 

We  stand  here  together  today  because  we 
are  all  fellow  Americans. 

At  a  moment  like  this,  we  are  reminded 
that  whatever  oiu-  place  of  birth,  whatever 
our  accent,  whatever  our  party  or  poUtlcal 
bent^-we  stand  united  as  a  people,  proud  to 
be  countrymen  and  grateful  for  our  common 
heritage. 

Half  a  century  ago,  an  American  President 
was  called  upon  to  dedicate  a  monument  to 
Confederate  soldiers  at  the  National  Ceme- 
tery m  Arlington. 

This  is  what  Woodrow  Wilson  said  as  he 
declared  a  chapter  In  American  history  end- 
ed: "...  I  bid  you  turn  with  me  your  faces 
to  the  future,  quickened  by  the  memories  of 
the  past,  but  with  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contesU  of  the  past,  knowing,  as  we  have 
shed  our  blood  upon  opposite  sides,  we  now 
face  and  admire  one  another." 


With  Wilson,  all  Americans  of  today  can 
stand  "shoulder  to  shoulder  to  lift  the  bur- 
dens of  mankind  In  the  future  and  show 
the  paths  of  freedom  to  all  the  world. 

I  do  not  come  here  today  solely  to  dedicate 
this  magnificent  monument  to  three  great 
Americans. 

I  come  here  representing  the  President  to 
reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  fact  that  we  are  one 
nation— drawing  strength  from  our  diversity 
and  drawing  even  greater  strength  from  our 

unity.  ^  , 

It  Is  significant  that  this  monument  is  so 
close  to  Atlanta.  No  American  city  has  ever 
suffered  more  In  war.  and  no  American  city 
has  made  more  progress  toward  a  spirit  of 
genuine  brotherhood. 

The  men  we  honor  here  today— Lee,  Davis 
and  Jackson— were  bonded  together  In  war, 
and  now  are  bonded  together  for  the  ages 
on  a  great  mountain  of  granite. 

It  is  well  that  we  consider  some  of  the 
principles  they  stood  for,  principles  which 
know  no  limit  In  time  or  region. 

In  the  life  of  General  Jackson,  the  prin- 
ciple that  permeated  his  brilliant  military 
career  was,  above  all,  loyalty.  When  surgeons 
amputated  Jackson's  left  arm  to  try  to  save 
hlB  Ufe,  General  Robert  E.  Lee  sent  this  mes- 
sage: "While  you  have  only  lost  your  left,  I 
have  lost  my  right  arm."  It  is  fitting  that 
he  Is  enshrined  In  granite  alongside  his  Com- 
mander. ... 

In  the  Ufe  of  Jefferson  DavU,  the  principle 
that  wlU  be  remembered  most  is  dignity  in 
defeat.  In  the  24  years  of  his  Ufe  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  quiet  dignity  of  this  American 
triumphed  over  all  those  who  would  abuse 
him.  It  would  be  well  to  remember,  too, 
that  when  reUglous  intolerance  caused  some 
to  attack  Judah  Benjamin,  Davis  elevated 
him  to  his  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  Ufe  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  we  see  an 
example  of  the  highest  principle  of  all- 
honor. 

Lee  was  a  man  for  all  seasons  and  a  man 
for  aU  sections.  His  mUltary  genius  and  his 
personal  Integrity  caused  him  to  be  offered 
the  command  of  two  great  opposing  armies. 
This  man,  who  opposed  slavery  and  who  op- 
posed secession,  chose  to  accept  the  leader- 
ship of  Confederate  forces  because  he  coxUd 
not  honorably,  as  he  put  It,  ".  .  .  raise  my 
hand  against  my  relatives,  my  children,  my 
home." 

During  the  war,  he  earned  the  devotion  of 
the  troops  he  led,  and  the  deep  respect  of 
the  men  on  the  Union  side.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  a  man  of  honor,  and  a  man 
of  noblUty. 

But  It  was  the  Lee  after  Appomattox  that 
our  own  generation  would  do  well  to  re- 
member. He  asked  that  every  Southerner 
unite  m  "the  allayment  of  passions,  the  dis- 
sipation of  prejudice  and  the  restoraUon  of 
reason." 

It  was  Lee  who  followed  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  Jefferson  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  Ufe  to  education.  It  was  Lee  who 
urged,  in  words  with  such  meaning  for  us 
today,  "the  thorough  education  of  aU  classes 
of  the  people." 

The  coUege  he  led  now  bears  his  name, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  two  cltlzen-sol- 
dlera  who  were  both  Virginians  are  linked 
forever  In  our  minds  at  Washington  and  Lee. 

Of  all  his  words,  this  statement  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  should  be  graven  in  granite  and  Im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  everyone  in  every 
region  of  this  land  today:  "Abandon  all 
these  local  animosities  and  make  your  sons 
Americans." 

That,  to  my  mind.  Is  the  theme  of  this 
gathering  today.  How  do  we,  as  a  people, 
"make  our  sons  Americans"? 

First,  we  must  recaU  those  principles  of 
loyalty,  dignity  and  honor  that  shine 
through  the  lives  of  the  men  we  commemo- 
rate today.  These  are  not  Just  old  virtues — 
they  are  the  bedrock  of  idealism  that  un- 
derlies our  hopes  for  future  generations. 


Next,  we  must  overcome  the  new  slavery — 
the  willingness  of  some  to  Ijecome  slaves  to 
their  passions,  devoid  of  reason  and  individ- 
uality. 

Third,  we  must  set  aside  the  evils  of  sec- 
tionalism once  and  for  aU.  Just  as  the  South 
cannot  afford  to  discriminate  against  any 
of  its  own  people,  the  rest  of  the  nation  can- 
not afford  to  discriminate  against  the  South. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  each  locality 
and  region  may  caU  upon  Its  own  traditions 
and  Its  own  special  charatcer  In  making  Its 
sons  Americans. 

Most  of  aU,  we  shaU  make  our  sons  Amer- 
icans by  behaving  as  Americans  ourselves — 
compassionate  and  generoiis  to  our  fellow 
man,  protective  of  our  individual  Uberties, 
determined  to  bring  peace  and  freedom  and 
order  to  our  homeland  and  to  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  what  is  past  must  al- 
ways be  prologue;  if  we  turn  aside  from  our 
past  dlvlsiveness,  we  can  truly  say  as  one 
nation:  what  la  past  is  past. 

The  South  that  wlU  make  its  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  American  dream  is  the 
New  South. 

This  New  South  rejects  the  old  grievances 
and  the  old  poUtlcal  appeals  to  the  worst 
In  us. 

The  New  South  embraces  the  future,  and 
presses  forward  with  a  robust  economy 
fueled  by  industrial  development. 

The  New  South  Interprets  the  doctrine 
of  States  rights  in  new  ways— ways  to  make 
State  and  local  government  closely  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people  close  to  home. 

That  is  the  new  and  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  South  envisioned  by  Robert  K.  Lee 
a  century  ago  when  he  urged  his  country- 
men to  make  their  sons  Americans. 

Today,  young  men  of  the  South  and  young 
men  of  the  North  are  fighting  side  by  side 
In  Vietnam.  These  young  men,  from  South 
CaroUna  to  South  Dakota  to  South  Chicago, 
are  upholding  the  standards  of  honor  that 
make  It  possible  for  a  great  nation  to  bring 
some  order  to  a  threatened  world. 

The  President  has  determined  that  there 
must  be  no  close  sanctuary  from  which  these 
young  men  can  be  attacked. 

The  Oval  Office  in  the  White  House  has 
never  been,  and  can  never  become,  a  sanctu- 
ary lor  anyone  who  wants  to  flee  from  his 
responsiblUty. 

Let  no  one  here  or  abroad  mistake  dis- 
agreement with  disunity:  We  are  reminded 
here  today  that  we  have  paid  too  great  a 
price  for  being  one  nation  to  let  ourselves 
now  come  ap>art  at  the  seams. 

Tta  SroBT  OF  Obokgia's  Historic  Stone 

Mountain 

histort  and  oeoiyocy 

Stone  Mountain,  the  largest  granite  mon- 
oUth  In  the  world,  has  for  centtirles  been  a 
source  of  wonder  and  amazement — a  great, 
round,  smooth  mountain  of  rock  standing 
on  the  Piedmont  plain. 

Over  200  mllUon  years  old,  the  mountain  la 
said  by  geologists  to  be  older  than  the  British 
Isles,  the  Alps,  the  Rockies,  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Himalayas.  It  existed  before  the  atmos- 
phere had  enough  oxygen  for  plant  life  to 
survive  on  earth. 

Because  Stone  Mountain  Is  unique  among 
mountains,  there  have  been  various  theories 
about  Its  formaUon.  The  most  plausible 
theory,  itself  based  on  speculation,  dates 
back  to  the  formation  of  the  earth.  Immense 
heat,  pressure  and  molten  material  erupted 
beneath  the  earth's  crust;  the  constant  up- 
ward thrust  lasted  hundreds  of  years  but 
never  broke  through  the  earth's  crust  which 
was  several  miles  thick. 

Slowly  the  molten  mass  began  to  oool. 
forming  granite  crystals.  The  cooling  process 
took  several  miUion  yeskrs,  and  at  that  time, 
erosion  of  the  upper  crtist  had  already  begun. 
As  the  upper  crust  was  washed  away,  the 
great  gray  mountain  of  stone  was  left  ex- 
posed. 
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The  exposed  granite  of  the  mountain  rises 
1.683  feet  above  sea  level.  A  surveyor  has  ee- 
timated  that  the  mass  Is  7.532.750.950  cubic 
feet.  The  mountain  measures  more  than  five 
miles  in  circumference  at  Its  base.  If  the 
exposed  granite  were  loaded  In  freight  cars 
carrying  50  tons  each.  It  would  extend  two 
and  a  half  times  around  the  earth. 

Stone  Mountain  extends  beneath  the  earth 
for  an  area  of  at  least  100  square  miles.  Some 
geologists  estimate  that  half  of  Oeorgia  and 
part  of  North  Carolina  rest  In  the  moun- 
tain's lap.  The  complete  size  of  the  mountain 
may  never  be  accurately  measured,  but  the 
exposed  part,  shaped  like  a  gray  whale,  meas- 
ures some  583  acres  of  nearly  flawless  granite 

Granite,  the  earth's  most  common  plutonlc 
rock,  possibly  comprises  the  "shell"  that  un- 
derlies our  world.  Stone  Mountain  granite  de- 
notes a  specific  classification  of  granite,  a 
close-eralned  rock,  uniformly  gray  In  color 
and  dense  In  texture  and  quality. 

Today,  the  surface  of  the  mountain  is  rel- 
atlvelv  smooth.  The  visible  rock  Is  beauti- 
fully textured  and  subtly  colored.  On  It  grow 
numerous  mosses,  lichen  and  tiny  rock 
plants.  The  top  of  the  mountain,  for  centu- 
ries pitted  by  lightning  and  smoothed  by 
rains,  presents  fascinating  contrasts. 

Two  varieties  of  tiny  transparent  fresh  wa- 
ter shrimp  have  been  found  In  the  rainwater 
pools  on  the  mountain  top.  Naturalists  be- 
lieve the  shrimp  have  a  very  short  life  cycle, 
and  survive  from  season  to  season  because 
they  hide  their  microscopic  eggs  In  the 
mountain  sand  tintll  more  shrimp  hatch. 
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Botanists  have  shown  great  Interest  in 
the  wide  variety  of  unusual  vegetation  of 
the  mountain.  One  small  shrub  found  at 
Stone  Mountain,  the  Hypericum  S-plendens 
or  St.  Johns  Wort,  Is  found  only  on  the  west 
slope,  and  no  other  place  In  the  world.  En- 
vironment Is  the  main  reason  for  the  rare 
plant  growth.  Native  plants  have  adapted 
to  stringent  conditions:  most  He  dormant 
during  the  summer,  germinate  In  the  fall, 
grow  through  the  wet  months  of  winter  and 
bloom  in  the  spring. 

Artifacts  of  the  earliest  history  of  Stone 
Mountain  were  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  at  the  western  side  of  the  mountain 
Here  anthropologists  collected  shards  of 
8oap>stone  bowls  and  dishes  carved  and  used 
by  Stone  Age  people  p^oselbly  5,000  years  ago. 
The  first  white  man  to  see  Stone  Moun- 
tain was  Captain  Juan  Pardo.  Pardo  was  sent 
by  the  Spaniards  In  1567  to  encircle  Georgia 
with  forts.  He  considered  his  most  Impwrtant 
discovery  the  great  stone  mountain  which 
he  named  "Crystal  Mountain." 

In  the  late  1700's,  the  mountain  was  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  the  warring  Cree 
Nation  and  the  emissaries  of  President 
George  Washington  because  this  area  was 
well  known  among  settlers  and  Indians. 

Within  50  years,  two  stage  coach  lines 
were  running  by  the  mountain.  A  small  vil- 
lage. New  Gibraltar,  clustered  around  two 
Inns  which  catered  to  travelers.  The  moun- 
tain became  a  favorite  tourist  stop,  and  a 
wooden  pyramid  tower  crowned  the  summit. 
Railroads  followed  the  stages  and  the 
town  of  Stone  Mountain  was  born.  Tourist 
trade  disappeared  when  the  Civil  War  began. 
Most  of  the  town  went  up  In  smoke  when  a 
Sank  of  Sherman's  cavalry  swept  through. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  was  proposed  that  Stone  Mountain 
be  made  a  memorial  to  the  Confederacy. 
Through  many  different  organizations  and 
groups,  attempts  were  made  to  make  the 
natural  wonder  a  double  wonder  with  a 
mammoth  memorial  carving  (see  memorial 
carving  section  which  follows).  In  1958,  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association  was 
formed  by  an  act  of  the  Oeorgia  Legisla- 
ture, and  funds  were  set  aside  to  purchase 
the  mountain  and  a  number  of  acres  sur- 
rounding It  for  a  state  park.  In  the  follow- 
ing decade,  numerous  historical,  educational 
and  entertainment  facilities  have  been  added 
to  the  p>ark  to  fulfill  its  two-part  purpose: 
(1.)  Commemorate  the  contributions  of  the 
South  to  our  American  life  and  character. 
(2.1  Provide  a  wholesome  family  recreational 
area. 

The  Memorial  Carving.  The  memorial  carv- 
ing on  Stone  Mountain  Is  considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the 
largest  single  piece  of  sculptural  art  In  the 
world  when  It  Is  completed. 

The  original  Idea  for  a  memorial  carving 
was  conceived  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  1915,  the  UJJ.C.  commis- 
sioned Outzon  Borglum,  an  outstanding 
sculptor  of  the  period,  to  design  and  carry  out 
the  project.  Borglum  designed  a  tremendous 
work  featuring  an  entire  army  on  horseback 
and  a  cannon  brigade  led  by  the  great  Con- 
federate leaders. 


World  War  I  put  a  stop  to  the  carving  pro- 
ject, but  immediately  after  the  Armistice  in 
1918,  Borglum  began  his  work  In  earnest.  The 
project  was  immense  and  funds  were  limited, 
and  by  1925  Borglum  had  become  dissatisfied. 
After  leaving  the  Stone  Mountain  project, 
Borglum  directed  the  work  on  the  beautiful 
Mount  Rushmore  carvings. 

Augustus  Lukeman  waa  chosen  to  replace 
Borglum.  but  Lukeman  visualized  a  com- 
pletely different  project  for  the  mountain.  In 
1925  Lukeman  blasted  most  of  Borglum's 
work  from  the  mountainside  and  began  his 
own  design,  which  is  basically  what  the 
carving  Is  today.  Unfortunately  for  Lukeman, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  who  were  eagerly 
watching  for  the  completion  of  the  project, 
funds  for  the  carving  again  ran  low  and  work 
was  halted. 

It  was  not  until  1964  that  work  began  again 
on  the  project,  and  now  the  carving  is  near- 
Ing  completion.  Mr.  Walker  Klrtland  Hancock 
of  Gloucester.  Massachusetts  Is  the  sculptor 
in  charge  of  the  project. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  actual  size  of 
this  gigantic  work.  Placed  36  stories  above 
the  ground,  the  carved-out  fiirea  on  the 
mountain's  face  is  approximately  the  size  of 
a  football  field.  Probably  the  only  work  of 
sculptural  art  which  might  be  compared  to 
the  Stone  Mountain  work  Is  the  huge  figure 
of  Buddha  carved  by  the  Chinese  In  700  ajj. 

When  the  project  was  first  begun  in  the 
twenties,  work  was  a  slow  suid  tedious  proc- 
ess. Workmen  used  hammers  and  chisels  and 
later  Introduced  the  pneumatic  hammer.  To- 
day, carvers  use  modern  industrial  Jet  torches 
to  cut  into  the  face  of  the  mountain.  The 
torches,  which  actually  are  miniature  Jet  en- 
gines, utilize  a  3,500-degree  Fahrenheit 
flame  which  escapes  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
about  2.800  feet  per  second.  They  bum  a 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  oxygen  and  roar  with 
the  sound  of  Jet-powered  airplanes. 

The  men  who  plan,  direct  and  complete 
the  world's  most  amazing  sculpture  spare  no 
effort  in  their  painstaking  attention  to  detail. 
They  know  that  their  project  is  unique,  and 
they  realize  that  this  work  of  art  will  be  seen 
and  admired  by  countless  millions  in  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Educational  facilities — one  of  the  main 
purjKMes  of  Stone  Mountain  Park  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  history  and  culture  of  the  South 
and  Its  people,  and  to  portray  their  effect  on 
the  American  way  of  life.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  many  exhibition  areas,  musetuns  and 
attractions  have  been  established. 

On  the  west  slope  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  walk-up  to  the  top,  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (who 
originally  conceived  the  Idea  of  the  memorial 
carving)  constructed  a  flag  terrace.  Here  four 
flags  of  the  Confederate  forces  are  displayed 
with  a  description  of  the  use  and  design  of 
each. 

In  Confederate  Hall  there  is  a  three-di- 
mensional map  of  the  State  of  Georgia  with 
miniature  towns  and  soldiers.  In  a  light  and 
sound  demonstration  the  visitor  can  see  the 
re-enactment  of  the  War  in  Georgia  which 
includes   Sherman's  March   to   the  Sea. 

Memorial  Hall,  the  main  viewing  station 
for  the  memorial  carving,  also  houses  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  Civil  War  relics  in 
the  South.  Uniforms,  flags  and  munitions  of 
the  North  and  South  are  on  display. 

The  Grist  Mill  area  of  the  park  was  set 
up  to  preserve  some  of  the  old  industries  of 
the  South.  The  Grist  Mill  Itself  is  over  100 
years  old  and  dally  grinds  corn  into  corn- 
meal.  There  Is  also  a  sorghum  mill,  cider 
press,  peanut  boiling  pot,  and  moonshine 
still  in  this  area.  Close  by  is  a  century-old 
covered  bridge  moved  to  the  park  from 
Athens,  Georgia. 

The  Ante-Bellum  Plantation  is  a  complex 
of  19  century-old  buildings  brought  from 
throughout  the  state  and  completely  re- 
stored for  the  park.  The  area  Is  set  up  Just 
as  a  plantation  of  over  100  years  ago  would 


have  been,  complete  with  carriage  house, 
slave  cabins,  manor  house  and  garden  areas. 
The  1790  home  of  North  Georgia  pioneer 
rhomas  Redman  Thornton,  given  to  the  park 
by  the  Atlanta  Art  Alliance,  occupies  a  near- 
by knoll. 

Replicas  of  the  General  and  the  Texas, 
surs  of  "The  Great  Locomotive  Chase"  of 
the  Civil  War.  take  visitors  around  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  trip  there  Is  also 
an  excellent  narration  about  the  history  of 
the  area  and  the  Indians  who  Uved  here 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Many  artifacts,  and  a  pictorial  history  of 
the  Indians  and  pre-hlstorlc  men  who  were 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Stone  Mountain 
area,  are  on  display  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Visitors  can  get  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain by  walking  the  1.3  mile  trail  or  by  riding 
by  skyllft.  These  Swiss  cablecars  also  oJTer  the 
closest  view  of  the  memorial  earthing.  The 
skyllft.  Installed  and  operated  by  Swiss 
engineers,  offers  a  smooth.  sc<nic  ride  with 
a  breath-taking  view  of  the  mountain  and 
the  park. 

On  the  main  lake  of  the  park,  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Rlverboat,  modeled  after  the  boats  of 
Mark  Twain's  day,  takes  tours  of  the  lake 
area.  On  the  rlverboat  tour  the  grist  mill, 
covered  bridge,  campground  and  Carillon 
Americana  are  seen. 

The  Carillon  Americana  is  the  largest  caril- 
lon in  the  world  with  732  distinct  bell  tones. 
It  was  given  to  the  park  by  The  Coca-Cola 
Company  after  it  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
New  Tork  World's  Pair  in  1964-65.  Besides  the 
lake  there  Is  a  specially  constructed  build- 
ing of  stone  and  glass  which  contains  the 
carillon  console.  There  the  visitor  may  sit 
in  a  beautifully  landscaped  stone  amphi- 
theatre to  watch  the  carlUonneur  and  Usten 
to  the  bells. 

A  bit  of  turn-of-the-century  history  is  pre- 
served In  the  Antique  Auto  and  Music 
Museum.  Here  28  autos  (dating  from  1902) 
and  hundreds  of  pieces  of  automotive  brass 
and  musical  Instruments  from  the  early  20th 
centurv  are  on  display. 

The  Wildlife  Game  Ranch  Is  a  10-acre  pre- 
serve. Children  and  adults  alike  can  pet  and 
feed  the  roaming  animals.  All  of  the  animals 
in  this  area  are  native  to  Georgia.  The  Game 
Ranch  has  the  only  buffaloes  on  public  dis- 
play In  the  state. 

"Throughout  the  park,  nature  trails  and 
gardens  have  been  set  up  for  the  hiker  and 
the  nature  lover.  Greenhouses,  glowing  with 
color  and  new  growth,  are  open  year-round 
to  visitors.  Bridle  trails  have  been  developed 
in  the  stable  area. 

All  of  these  features  of  the  park  and  many 
more  are  provided  for  the  educational  and 
recreational  pleasure  of  the  visitor.  The  Stone 
Mountain  Inn  provides  excellent  overnight 
accommodations.  For  campers,  there  are  mod- 
ern facilities,  including  a  swimming  beach, 
in  a  rustic  lake  setting  at  the  300-slte  family 
campground.  A  championship  golf  course  will 
be  opened  In  June  of  1969. 

Historic  Stone  Mountain  is  a  place  of 
beauty  and  history. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12941)  to  authorize  the  release  of 
4,080,000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  CADMIUM 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

TT  T3    1  2941 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
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RELE.\SE  OF  CERTAIN  COBALT 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on   H.R.   15021. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  15021)  to  author- 
ize the  release  of  40,200,000  pounds  of 
cobalt  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon.  ^    „ 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Yoxtog  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.     

RELEASE     OF     CERTAIN     BISMUTH 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
TT  Tj  15831 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  armouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15831)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  bismuth  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon.  _ 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
SCHWEIKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL    OF    CASTOR    OIL    FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  15832. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  15832)  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  castor  oil  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  wais  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
SCHWEIKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  FLUORSPAR 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  15833. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15833)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemenUl 
stockpile,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
SCHWEIKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  MAGNESIUM 
FROM   NATIONAL   STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
KB,.  15835. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15835)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  magnesium  from 
the  national  stockpile,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  simendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
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Mr.  C.OJNON,  Mr.  Yottog  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

ScHWEiKER.  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

DISPOSAL  OF  TYPE  A,  CHEMICAL 
GRADE  MANGANESE  ORE  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R. 15836 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  it* 
disagreement  to  the  sunendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15836)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  tjnae  A,  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  smd  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appomt  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  smd  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Oravm,)  appointed 
Mr.  Caxnon,  Mr.  Young  o*  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEDCEB  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Yottng  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  TYPE  B.  CHEMICAL 
GRADE  MANGANESE  ORE  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON,  lix.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H  Jl.  15837. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  15837)  to  auth- 
orize the  disposal  of  tyve  B.  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravzl)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Schweixhr  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  TUNGSTEn 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  15839. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15839)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  tungsten  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  Eind  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HR.  16289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  16289 1  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  natural  Ceylon  amorphous 
lump  graphite  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OP  CERTAIN  SHELLAC 
PROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJl.  15838. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  15838)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  shellac  from  the  national 
stockpile,  and  requesting  a  conference 


DISPOSAL  OF  SURINAM-TYPE  MET- 
ALLURGICAL GRADE  BAUXITE 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R. 15998. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15998)  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  Surinam-type  metal- 
lurgical grade  bauxite  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hoiises  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  REFRACTORY  GRADE 
CHROMTTE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R. 16290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16290)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  refrsuitory  grade 
chromite  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Schweiker  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  NATURAL  CEYLON 
AMORPHOUS  LUMP  GRAPHITE 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


DISPOSAL  OP  CHRYSOTELE  ASBES- 
TOS PROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  16291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  16291)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chrysotile  asbestos  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
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Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
SCHWEIKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

DISPOSAL  OF  CORUNDUM  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H  R  16292 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  16292)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  corundum  from 
the  national  stockpile,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  Its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Ch&Xr  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr,  Schweiker.  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  NATURAL  BATTERY 
GRADE  MANGANESE  ORE  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R. 16295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  16295)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  natural  battery 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suid  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Schweiker  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  MOLYBDENUM  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H  R  16297 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mesage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  smnouncing  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  16297)  to  author- 
ize the  disp>osal  of  molybdenum  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  requesting  a  con- 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE      FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
engaged  In  debate  here  in  the  Senate  on 
the  so-called  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  historians  in  years 
to  come  will  look  upon  this  debate,  and 
the  vote  here  in  the  Senate  upon  this 
matter,  as  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates and  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
cisions to  come  before  this  body  in  the 
long  history  of  this  Republic. 

Why  is  this  matter  of  such  grave  im- 
portance to  this  Nation?  Because  it  In- 
volves the  fundamental  constitutional 
war  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  as 
well  as  what  role  should  be  played  by  the 
Congress  in  general  and  the  Senate  In 
particular  during  wartime.  The  words 
here  said  and  the  vote  here  taken  are 
also  of  tremendous  significance  because 
it  will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  war 
effort,  favorably  or  tinfavorably.  It  has 
become  the  longest  war  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  controversial.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  most  unpopular.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  most  expensive.  Not  only  has  It 
aroused  great  controversy  at  home,  but 
it  has  precipitated  similar  division  of 
opinion  abroad. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
imder  the  Constitution,  is  the  Command- 
er In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  and  air- 
men, theif'  officers  and  men,  do  the  actual 
fighting.  The  leaders  both  here  In  the 
Pentagon  and  in  the  field  make  the  over- 
all strategic  and  tactical  decisions  as  to 
how  the  fighting  will  be  conducted.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing each  one  of  us  here  in  the  Senate, 
has  a  part  in  the  warmaking  of  the  Na- 
tion also.  In  the  voting  yea  and  nay  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  conduct  the  war, 
as  well  as  the  legislation  determining 
what  kind  of  weapons  our  Armed  Forces 
will  use.  Now  while  this  is  a  joint  proc- 
ess, waging  war,  between  the  Executive 
and  the  legislative  and  for  that  matter, 
all  the  people  in  the  Nation,  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  lies  with  only  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

In  World  War  II,  It  was  President 
Roosevelt  who  ultimately  had  to  make 
the  decision  to  land  troops  in  North 
Africa  and  then  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
then  on  the  beaches  in  Normandy.  It 


was  he  who  made  the  decision  to  begin 
the  war  In  the  South  Pacific  on  the  Is- 
land of  Guadalcanal,  to  make  the  attack 
on  Iwo  Jima,  Salpan,  and  Okinawa. 

It  was  President  Truman  who  made 
the  decision  to  drop  the  bomb  on  J  apart 
Under  the  Constitution,  and  according 
to  the  way  that  government  was  devised 
in  this  Nation  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
one  man  and  only  one  is  the  boss  during 
wartime  and  that  Is  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Tnmian  so  aptiy  put  it,  speak- 
ing of  his  desk  in  the  White  House,  the 
buck  stops  here.  The  President  can  pass 
it  to  no  one. 

The  buck  was  passed  on  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  President  Nixon  a  year 
ago  last  January  upon  his  Inauguration 
as  the  37th  President  of  the  United 
States.  To  again  put  it  in  the  vernacular 
the  buck  stopped  on  top  of  his  desk  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  heavy 
commitment  in  Vietnam  which  was  be- 
gun by  President  Kennedy  and  broad- 
ened by  President  Johnson  into  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  wars,  became  the 
biggest  problem  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  put  it  this  way  In  any 
attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
Southeast  Asia  now  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
predecessors.  Mr.  Nixon  ran  for  the 
Presidency  well  knowing  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  inauguration  he  would 
have  a  tiger  by  the  tail  which  would  be 
solely  his  to  tame  and  cage. 

Nor  did  he  duck  his  responsibility.  He 
set  about  doing  something  about  it. 

There  were  several  alternatives  open 
to  the  President.  I  am  sure  that  he  con- 
sidered all  the  alternatives,  listening  to 
his  advisers,  both  military  and  civilian, 
weighing  all  the  factors,  finally  making 
his  own  judgment  after  long  thought  and 
careful  analysis.  This  has  always  been 
his  way  of  solving  a  problem,  his  con- 
ception of  the  presidency. 

What  were  the  alternatives?  He  might 
have  continued  the  war  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  administration, 
fighting  the  enemy  pretty  much  on  his 
own  terms,  in  an  effort  to  outfight  and 
ouUast  him  and  convince  the  enemy  that 
the  war  was  too  costiy  for  him  to  win  and 
hoping  that  he  would  decide  to  call  it 
quits.  This  obviously  w€ts  no  course  to 
follow.  It  had  been  tried  for  years  and 
It  had  failed.  The  Communist  enemy  Is 
tough  and  determined  and  resolute,  a 
first-rate  fighting  man.  backed  up  by 
unlimited  supplies  from  Communist 
Russia  and  China,  and  entirely  intent  to 
continue  the  flighting  without  regard  to 
his  very  heavy  losses  In  the  field.  This 
method  of  warfare  In  Southeast  Asia  had 
not  worked  and  it  would  not  work.  The 
President  rejected   this   alternative. 

There  was  the  so-called  enclave  theory 
proposed  by  General  Gavin  and  some 
others.  Here  the  proposal  was  that  the 
United  States  forces  would  withdraw  to 
strong  points  where  they  would  be  secure 
and  incapable  of  dislodgment.  The  rest 
of  the  country  would  be  defended  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any  sound 
resisoning  behind  this  theory.  When  It 
was  first  proposed  and  certainly  when 
the  President  took  office,  it  simplj'  would 
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have  meant  that  all  of  South  Vietnam, 
except  for  the  enclave  strong  points, 
would  have  been  run  over  by  the  Com- 
munists in  point  of  time  and  probably  In 
fairly  short  time.  We  would  then  be  in 
a  position  of  hanging  on  permanently  by 
our  toenails  in  tiny  clearings  in  a  Com- 
munist jungle. 

It  would  have  meant  complete  aban- 
donment of  our  purpose  of  being  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place,  and  that  was 
smd  is  to  protect  a  free  government,  and 
would  have  pinned  us  down  permanently 
at  least  for  as  long  as  we  elected  to  be 
pinned  down.  The  enclave  would  have 
served  as  a  permanent  irritant  to  the 
Communist  enemy,  and  have  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  certain  involvement  for 
the  United  States  in  armed  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  future.  This  solu- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  President  and 
rightly  so. 

There  was  the  solution  of  trying  to 
win  the  war  which  would  have  involved 
resumption  of  bombing  of  the  North  and 
hitting  targets  which  had  been  off  limits 
before.  "Targets  such  as  Haiphong  Har- 
bor, the  capital  of  Hanoi,  all  airfields, 
the  irrigation  dikes  and  so  on.  The  Pres- 
ident rejected  this,  probably  because  he 
felt  the  domestic  situation  at  home  would 
not  support  it.  The  furor  over  Cambodia 
would  tend  to  support  this  motion. 

There  was  the  alternative  of  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam  completely.  Many 
people  wanted  this  done,  especially  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  many  of  this 
opinion  are  backing  the  present  pending 
amendment.  The  President  surely  must 
have  weighed  this  alternative  very  seri- 
ously, for  it  seems  to  me  that  he  had 
but  two  choices,  either  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam completely  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, or  to  pursue  the  course  of  action 
that  he  finally  decided  upon. 

The  alternative  of  pulling  out  of  Viet- 
nam completely  must  have  been  a  very 
tempting  one.  By  the  time  President 
Nixon  took  ofBce.  the  war  was  surely  un- 
popular. Americans  everywhere,  hawks 
and  doves,  were  fed  up  with  it  and  want- 
ed out.  Above  all,  it  would  have  stopped 
the  loss  of  American  lives.  It  would  have 
saved  enormous  amounts  of  American 
dollars  going  down  this  Asian  rathole 
drain.  It  would  have  been  a  popular  thing 
to  do.  At  least  for  a  sizable  segment  of 
our  population  and  certainly  for  a  short 
period  of  time  surrounding  such  a  deci- 
sion it  would  have  been  hailed  world- 
wide, first  of  all  by  all  the  Communist 
and  Socialist  nations  and  those  sympa- 
thetic to  this  way  of  life.  This  is  what 
they  have  wanted  all  along.  It  would 
have  been  hailed  by  large  numbers  in 
nations  friendly  to  the  United  States,  our 
so-called  alUes,  for  it  would  have  freed 
the  U.S.  commitment  of  troops  and 
money  in  Southeast  Asia  to  make  them 
more  readily  available  in  Western 
Europe. 

But  this  solution,  while  it  had  many  at- 
tractive features,  also  had  some  very 
serious  drawbacks.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  in  Asia  particularly,  pulling 
up  stakes  in  Vietnam  would  certainly 
have  meant  defeat  for  the  United  States. 
We  would  have  been  nm  out  of  Indo- 
china, just  as  the  French  had  been  run 
out  by  the  same  foe  16  years  ago.  If  the 


defeat  of  the  French  was  humiliating, 
and  It  certainly  was.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  catastrophic  for  the  United 
States.  If  a  tiny,  new  nation.  North  Viet- 
nam, in  size  a  little  larger  than  my  home 
State  of  Florida  and  in  population  a 
little  less  than  New  York,  could  prevail 
over  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
leaders  of  the  world,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful Nation  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
what  would  be  the  significance  of  this 
in  geopolitics? 

Of  course,  it  would  give  courage  and 
strength  and  sustentince  to  every  Com- 
munist troublemaker  everywhere.  By 
following  the  same  Communist  guerrilla 
tactics  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  backed  up  by 
Russian  supplies,  similar  Vietnams  could 
be  staged  on  any  continent  at  any  time. 
Bit  by  bit,  the  whole  uncommitted  world 
could  be  picked  up  in  this  fashion.  And 
if  the  United  States  lacked  the  will,  be- 
cause it  does  not  lack  the  strength,  to 
carry  out  this  test  of  the  free  world 
against  communism,  then  the  reasoning 
of  the  Communist  leaders  would  most 
certainly  be  that  the  United  States  would 
lack  the  will  to  stand  firm  elsewhere.  In 
closer  areas  of  much  more  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

Precipitate  and  complete  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  posed  many  other  prob- 
lems also.  It  would  be  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  we  had 
been  defeated  in  warfare.  The  people  who 
want  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  right 
now  brush  aside  this  argument  as 
though  is  were  inconsequential.  They 
say  that  it  takes  a  big  man  or  a  big  na- 
tion, a  wise  man  or  a  wise  nation,  to  ad- 
mit that  it  has  made  a  mistake,  and  cor- 
rect such  an  error.  They  say  that  to  ad- 
mit defeat  in  Vietnam  would  make  us  a 
bigger,  better  nation  and  raise  our  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  regard  this  argument  as  wishful 
thinking  of  the  most  dangerous  variety. 
I  cannot  see  how  defeat  by  Communist 
North  Vietnam  can  raise  the  prestige  of 
America,  or  even  preserve  it,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
we  have  paid  too  much  attention  in  this 
whole  Vietnam  thing  to  world  opinion. 
I  think  we  should  have  gone  about  the 
job  of  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  with- 
out regard  at  all  for  world  opinion. 

But  let  us  turn  from  that  argument  to 
another  thought.  To  me,  the  conse- 
ouences  of  defeat  of  the  United  States 
at  the  hands  of  tiny  North  Vietnam 
would  be  catastrophic  here  at  home.  It  is 
domestic  opinion  that  I  am  concerned 
about,  not  what  the  other  natioris  of  the 
world  think  about  us.  To  be  sure,  such 
a  decision  might  have  pleased  a  segment 
of  our  population,  but  a  very  sizable  per- 
centage of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  would  have  deplored  any  such 
course  of  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
today  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  hysteri- 
cal atmasphere  generated  by  the  news 
media  over  Cambodia  and  the  college 
campus  uproar,  those  who  want  to  with- 
draw now  and  completely  are  still  in  the 
minority. 

It  appears  to  me  that  immediate  and 
complete  withdrawal  might  well  have 
split  our  Nation  as  badly,  or  perhaps 
even  worse  than  It  is  now  split.  It  surely 
would   have   done  something  else,   far 


more  damaging.  It  would  have  com- 
pletely shaken  the  confidence  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  in  themselves 
as  a  nation  and  themselves  individually. 
I  seriously  doubt  if  in  the  forum  of  the 
world  arena,  in  the  field  of  foreign  poli- 
cy, and  in  our  role  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world,  that  we  could  have  retained  the 
confidence  In  ourselves  to  satisfactorily 
perform  this  role.  I  might  point  out  that 
this  leadership  position  is  not  one  we 
sought  out  or  seek  to  retain  for  prestige 
purposes.  We  are  the  free-nation  leader 
by  necessity.  There  is  no  other  nation 
available  for  this  role.  It  has  been  thrust 
upon  us — the  stakes  are  high,  no  less 
than  the  survival  of  the  free  world,  but 
of  much  greater  importance,  survival  of 
ourselves  as  a  free  nation. 

We  would  have  welched  on  a  commit- 
ment. We  made  a  commitment  to  the 
Goverrmient  of  South  Vietnam  to  help 
it  survive  as  a  free  nation.  Withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  would  have  been  to  re- 
nege on  that  commitment.  The  repercus- 
sions of  that  action  around  the  world 
would  have  been  catastrophic.  Obvious- 
ly no  nation  could  afford  to  cast  their 
lot  with  the  United  States  because  we 
would  have  proved  by  the  Southeast 
Asian  example,  that  we  neither  had  the 
will  to  do  what  needed  to  be  done  nor 
the  staying  power  to  see  a  nasty  business 
through  to  the  end.  The  Communists 
would  have  made  a  tremendous  gain  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  we  would  have 
suffered  a  correspondingly  severe  loss. 

Then,  too,  there  would  have  been 
wholesale  slaughter  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  has  been  wholesale  slaughter  in 
South  Vietnam  of  government  leaders 
all  during  the  years  that  the  struggle  has 
prevailed,  even  with  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment. I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  pulled  out, 
or  if  we  do  now. 

Some  of  our  theorists  who  suggested 
that  course  of  action,  also  suggested  that 
we  take  care  of  the  slaughter  problem 
by  opening  our  arms  to  unlimited  immi- 
gration from  Vietnam.  This  course  of 
action  is  about  as  realistic  as  some  of  the 
adventures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It 
is  so  ridiculous  that  one  would  not  even 
waste  time  in  talking  about  it  as  a  practi- 
cal solution. 

Thus,  with  these  arguments  against 
precipitate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
the  President  rejected  this  course  of 
action,  also. 

He  chose  the  fourth  alternative — to 
Vietnamize  the  war.  That  was  to  advise 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that 
this  was  their  war  of  independence  and 
freedom;  that  although  the  United 
States  had  a  commitment,  it  was  not  a 
blank  check  and  that  we  could  not  go  on 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  indefinitely; 
that  it  was  high  time  and  long  past  time 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  begin  to  take 
over  the  majority  of  the  fighting  now 
and,  as  soon  as  humanly  possible,  all  of 
the  fighting.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
here,  this  course  of  action  should  have 
been  taken  long  before,  but  at  least  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  inaugurating  it  as  soon 
as  he  took  charge.  Now,  along  with  turn- 
ing over  the  war  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, the  President  at  the  same  time 
adopted  a  course  of  withdrawing  Amer- 
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lean  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  this 
date,  he  has  already  withdrawn  110,000 
troops,  most  of  these  combat  troops.  He 
has  scheduled  withdrawal  over  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  150.000  more  troops.  The 
American  casualties  in  the  war  have 
dropped  off  considerably.  President  Nix- 
on has  adopted  an  entirely  new  course  of 
action  In  Southeast  Asia.  He  is  embarked 
on  an  entirely  different  course  of  disen- 
gaging the  United  States  from  that  war 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  best  part 
of  the  Nixon  policy,  is  that  it  is  suc- 
ceeding. The  hard  factual  evidence  is 
there,  in  the  United  States  troops  with- 
drawn, in  South  Vietnamese  troops  tak- 
ing over  more  and  more  of  the  fighting, 
in  the  greatly  reduced  casualty  rates  of 
U.S.  soldiers,  in  the  general  success  of 
the  Vietnamization  process.  Let  me  speak 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  turning  this  war  over  to  the 
Vietnamese,  because  we  would  never  real- 
ize it  from  what  we  read  in  the  news 
media  or  what  we  hear  In  the  television 
newscasts. 

It  is  fundamental  that  we  establish  a 
sufficient  measure  of  security  for  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  in  order  to 
allow  the  political,  economic  and  social 
growth  of  the  nation.  In  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  the  continuing 
enemy  threat,  military  operations  are 
still  necessary  to  provide  that  security. 
Our  Vietnamization  program  parallels 
our  combined  military  operations  as  well 
as  the  negotiation  talks  in  Paris.  In  re- 
cent months  the  progress  of  that  pro- 
gram has  been  very  substantial.  Viet- 
namization is  basically  the  process  by 
which  the  major  military,  paramilitary, 
and  civil  responsibilities  that  the  United 
States  has  assumed  in  South  Vietnam 
are  transferred  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
In  an  orderly  manner  and  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  frame. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  direct  in- 
terest to  two  areas  of  progress  resulting 
from  purely  military  operations.  The  fiist 
is  the  increased  presence  throughout  the 
Vietnamese  countryside  of  stabilizing 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
which  promote  increased  basic  security 
for  the  people;  second,  the  social  and 
economic  improvements  throi;ighout  the 
countryside  which  are  visible  to,  and  di- 
rectly Eissist,  the  Vietnamese  people  at 
the  lowest  level. 

We  are  making  visible  progress  in  Vlet- 
namizing  the  military  portion  of  the  war. 
The  results  of  our  efforts  to  turn  over  the 
fighting  to  the  RVNAF  are  encouraging. 
Foremost  among  the  results,  of  course,  is 
the  21  percent  reduction  in  our  total  U.S. 
commitment  from  just  a  year  ago.  By 
April  15,  we  had  reduced  our  troop 
strength  below  the  434.000  directed  by 
the  President.  The  recently  armounced 
reduction  of  an  additional  150,000  will, 
of  course,  be  paced  by  the  progress  of 
Vietnamization,  as  well  as  the  level  of 
enemy  activity. 

As  part  of  our  overall  U.S.  troop  reduc- 
tion in  Vietnam,  the  number  of  maneuver 
battalions  has  been  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  from  1  year  ago. 
The  forthcoming  redeployments  will,  of 
course,  Include  more  maneuver  battalions 
as  well  as  support  forces. 


We  have  also  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  or  withdrawn  some  of  our 
ground  forces,  from  about  26  precent  of 
the  tactical  areas  for  which  we  once  had 
complete  responsibility. 

As  a  direct  result  of  our  efforts  at  Viet- 
namizing  the  war,  we  have  seen  a  63  per- 
cent decrease  in  U.S.  i>ersonnel  killed  in 
action  from  the  first  quarter  of  1969  to 
the  same  period  in  1970.  Similarly,  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  woimded  in  ac- 
tion has  been  reduced  by  54  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

We  have  provided  more  effective  equip- 
ment to  the  RVNAF  to  allow  them  to 
prosecute  the  war.  Their  use  of  this 
equipment  to  assume  a  greater  portion  of 
the  combat  role  is  encouraging.  For  ex- 
ample, attack  sorties  flown  by  the  VNAF 
between  first  quarter  1969  and  1970  have 
increased  more  than  40  percent,  while 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  decreased  its 
sorties  by  over  47  percent.  That  is  almost 
half. 

To  provide  the  RVNAF  with  adequate 
facilities  not  only  to  conduct  military  op- 
erations, but  also  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country,  the 
United  States  has  tiirned  over  several  key 
installations  no  longer  required.  The 
Ninth  Infantry  Division  base  at  Dong 
Tam  is  now  the  home  of  the  ARVN  Sev- 
enth Infantry  Division.  The  U.S.  Navy 
base  at  My  Tho  is  now  a  Vietnamese  navy 
facility.  The  3d  Marine  Division  base 
at  Dong  Hoi  is  now  used  by  the  ARVN 
First  Infantry  Division.  The  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  now  operates  the  air  base  at 
Nha  Trang  with  remaining  U.S.  units  as 
only  tenants.  Recently,  the  base  camp  of 
the  Fourth  U.S.  Infantry  Division  at 
Camp  Enari.  near  Pleiku,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Addi- 
tional facilities  at  Danang,  Vung  Tau, 
Bien  Hoa.  Lai  Khe,  Can  Tho,  and  Binh 
Thuy  are  also  programed  for  turnover  in 
the  near  future. 

The  task  of  training  the  RVN  service- 
man not  only  in  the  basic  skills  of  his 
branch  but  also  in  the  technical  skills 
reqiiired  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
new  equipment  has  been  formidable.  We 
have  assisted  the  GVN  in  establishing 
more  and  better  training  facilities  to  su;- 
ties  currently  have  a  student  training 
centers  and  service  schools.  These  facili- 
ties currently  have  a  studnet  training 
load  of  over  600,000 — up  27  percent  from 
1969  and  up  over  50  percent  from  1968. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of 
RVNAF  personnel  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  each  year  to  receive  tech- 
nical training  not  yet  available  in  Viet- 
nam. This  year,  over  7,000  Vietnamese 
military  personnel  will  be  trained  in  a 
wide  variety  of  advanced  skills  in  the 
United  States,  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 2,600  last  year  and  1.900  in  1968. 
Over  half  of  the  1970  student  load  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  helicopter  and 
fixed- wing  pilot  trainees  and  mechanics. 
As  Senators  know,  the  regular  forces 
of  the  RVNAF  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
vote more  and  more  attention  to  purely 
tactical  operations  due  to  the  formation 
of  paramilitary  security  forces,  ranging 
from  the  popular  forces  to  national  po- 
lice to  people's  self-defense  forces. 
These  security  forces  provide  visible 


evidence  of  GVN  presence  to  the  villag- 
ers. The  national  police  have  expanded 
from  a  force  level  of  approximately 
17,000  in  1964  to  nearly  90,000  today.  The 
national  police  have  two  distinct  roles: 
support  of  pacification  measures  and  na- 
tional development.  In  both  roles,  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  creation  of  a  stable 
government  with  an  effective  civil  police 
force  throughout  urban  and  rural  areas. 
In  the  paramilitary  role  in  pacification, 
trained  police  field  forces  companies  are 
employed  in  the  villages,  hamlets,  and 
urban  areas  to  identify  and  neutralize 
the  VC  infrastructure. 

As  a  civil  police  body,  the  national  po- 
lice protection  services  have  been  ex- 
panded downward  from  province  and 
district  locations  into  the  villages.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  6.000  uniformed  police 
are  assigned  to  approximately  1.700  vil- 
lages. During  the  next  several  months, 
the  bulk  of  police  increases  will  be  at  the 
village  level.  To  be  effective  in  both  roles, 
police  training — with  U.S.  assistance — is 
provided  in  three  basic  training  centers 
which  have  a  combined  training  capacity 
of  over  4,500  trainees  for  the  12-week 
cycle.  Additional  training  facilities  for 
medium  and  higher  level  police  command 
training  are  in  operation.  To  date,  ap- 
proximately 140,000  Vietnamese  police 
have  been  trained  in  Vietnam  while 
about  300  have  received  specialized  train- 
ing in  the  United  States.  An  additional 
1.900  have  been  trained  in  selected  third 
countries. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  all  police 
now  operate  outside  urban  areas,  with 
increasing  numbers  being  assigned  to 
district  and  village  level.  Their  presence 
complements  the  paramilitary  functions 
of  the  popular  forces,  who  also  operate 
imder  the  direction  of  the  village  chiefs. 
The  popular  forces  have  been  in- 
creased in  size  by  over  20  percent  in  the 
past  year  and  are  the  military  arm  of 
the  village  chief.  They  are  organized 
and  trained  as  platoons  and  assigned  as 
local  area  security  for  villages  and  ham- 
lets. They  live  with  the  population  they 
serve  and  are  tangible  examples  of  the 
government's  efforts  to  provide  security 
to  all  the  population.  The  PF  have  been 
equipped  with  M-16  rifles  and  newer 
radios  for  better  effectiveness. 

The  farmer  requires  land  on  which  to 
grow  his  crop,  seed  to  start  the  growth, 
and  a  means  of  getting  his  crop  to  mar- 
ket. To  provide  more  land  to  the  farmer, 
the  Vietnamese  Government  has  redis- 
tributed over  267.500  acres  of  land  to  the 
people  during  the  past  2  years.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  75  percent  wtis 
turned  over  in  the  past  12  months,  dur- 
ing this  present  Nixon  administration. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  the  present  Goverrmient  of  Viet- 
nam, saying  that  the  Government  is  not 
for  the  people,  but  only  for  the  few  that 
are  in  the  Goverrmient.  Here  is  com- 
pelling evidence  to  the  contrary — this 
land  distribution  program  of  the  present 
Government  of  Vietnam. 

The  recently  enacted  land-to-the-tiller 
law — commonly  referred  to  as  the 
land  reform  law — will  provide  approxi- 
mately 2^4  million  acres  of  landowner- 
ship  to  farmers  who  actually  cultivate 
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the  land.  Under  this  law.  the  Govem- 
y  ment  will  direct  the  transfer  of  land  from 
approximately  50,000  absentee  landown- 
ers to  approximately  500,000  tenant 
farmers  with  appropriate  compensations. 
The  new  program  will  be  administered 
at  the  local  village  level. 

Improved  strains  of  rice — IR-8 — 
which  increase  the  yield  up  to  150  per- 
cent, have  been  introduced  under  the  ac- 
celerated rice  production  program.  By 
the  end  of  1970.  Vietnamese  rice  farmers 
should  be  producing  sufficient  quantities 
of  rice  for  Vietnamese  consumption,  so 
that  imports  of  rice  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired and  the  nation  will  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

How  does  the  farmer  then  get  his 
product  to  market?  Roads  and  water- 
ways are  the  primaiT  means  of  moving 
farm-to-market  products.  The  highway 
system  in  South  Vietnam  includes  12.500 
miles  of  roads  comprised  of  national 
highways— 2.400  miles — interprovlncial 
highways — 1.600  miles — and  8,500  miles 
of  provincial  roads.  U.S.  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  upgrading  about 
two-thirds  of  the  4,000-mile  national  and 
interprovincial  system,  not  only  to  fa- 
cilitate military  operations,  but  also  to 
Eissist  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  nation. 

Of  these,  approximately  2,570  miles  of 
liighway,  upgrading  construction  is 
underway  or  completed  on  nearly  1.800 
miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
Some  25,000  meters  of  bridges  are  in- 
cluded in  the  line  of  communication  up- 
grading program,  of  which  over  40  per- 
cent has  been  completed.  The  construc- 
tion effort  required  to  pave  these  roads 
has  been  provided  primarily  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary engineer  construction  unita — 80 
percent. 

About  65  percent  of  the  total  road  net- 
work in  Vietnam  is  now  classified  as 
secure — "open  during  daylight"'— with 
the  bulk  of  these  roads  being  in  areas 
necessary  for  economic  development. 

United  States  and  Vietnamese  river 
and  canal  operations  have  provided  secu- 
rity for  over  70  percent  of  the  commercial 
waterways  in  Vietnam. 

A  major  effort  during  the  last  half  of 
1969  has  opened  railways  which  have 
been  closed  for  many  years.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  1.240  kilometers  of  main 
line  and  branch  lines  are  now  open  to 
traffic.  Approximately  64  percent  of  the 
railroads  are  now  considered  secure,  as 
compared  with  approximately  21  percent 
at  the  beginning  of  1967. 

Medical  care  and  health  facilities  in 
the  villages  has  been  a  pressing  need. 
While  the  number  of  doctors  available 
in  the  country  is  far  below  the  require- 
ment, ambitious  efforts  are  underway  to 
provide  health  care  programs  to  every 
citizen.  A  coordinated  military-civilian 
health  plan  is  in  effect  in  which  joint 
utilization  of  health  facilities  and  ex- 
change of  persormel  is  being  carried  out, 
first  at  province  hospitals  and  then  at 
district  and  military  subsector  dis- 
pensaries. 

In  a  nation  of  17  million  people,  20 
million  smallpox,  cholera,  and  plague 
immunizations  were  administered  in 
1969,  compsu-ed  with  16  million  the  pre- 
vious year. 


To  provide  an  education  to  as  many 
Vietnamese  children  as  possible,  massive 
strides  have  been  made  in  educational 
facilities.  The  elementary  education  sys- 
tem is  now  capable  of  enrolling  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  school  age 
population.  The  most  recent  statistics 
show  that  over  2.340,000,  or  80  percent, 
of  the  school  age  children  are  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  schools. 

Enrollment  in  secondary  education 
schools  increased  from  472,000  in  1968  to 
543,000  in  1969.  Total  teachers  In  the 
secondary — high  school — education  sys- 
tem increased  from  11,500  to  13,400  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Enrollment  in  the  21  vocational 
schools — which  include  junior  techni- 
cal, trade  technical,  and  polytechnic 
schools — has  increased  by  over  3,000 
to  11,360  from  1968  to  1969. 

In  the  five  universities  and  five  normal 
schools,  over  41,000  students  are  enrolled. 
I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the 
measures  of  progress  which  have  been 
made  in  Vietnamization.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  progress,  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  a  self-reUant  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  is  dependent  on  a  cli- 
mate of  security  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  Threats  to,  or  actual  disruption  of, 
this  security  is  of  grave  concern  to  us. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President 
has  often  restated  that  the  rate  of  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
would  be  keyed  to  three  criteria: 

Progress  in  training  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 
Progress  in  the  Paris  negotiations. 
The  level  of  enemy  activity. 
It  Is  the  third  factor,  the  level  of  en- 
emy activity  and  its  direct  threat  to  our 
redeployment  plans  which  has  prompted 
the  latest  military  developments  against 
the  Commimist  bases  In  Cambodia. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  Vietnam- 
ization is  more  than  merely  modernizing 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  It 
encompasses  the  progressive  transfer  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  of  the  total  man- 
sigement  of  their  affairs;  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment, a  stronger  economy,  and 
stronger  Internal  security. 

The  mUltary  moves  made  by  the  Com- 
munists in  recent  days  in  consolidating 
their  positions  inside  Cambodia,  con- 
necting their  base  areas,  and  expanding 
their  Influence  deeper  into  Cambodian 
territory,  have  created  an  ominous  dan- 
ger to  the  momentum  of  our  Vietnam- 
ization program  and  our  American  ob- 
jectives In  Vietnam. 

We  are  dedicated  to  insuring  that 
Vietnamization  will  succeed  and  that 
this  success  will  allow  the  continued 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam 

I  think  that  at  this  point  we  should 
remind  ourselves  that  the  President  had 
not  only  turned  the  war  around  but  also 
had  cooled  it  off  as  a  national  issue. 

Even  the  television  commentators  gave 
up  their  valiant  efforts  to  shoot  down 
the  Nixon  administration  on  Vietnam 
because  the  war  had  taken  a  back  seat 
as  an  issue,  before  Cambodia. 

The  people  in  the  Nation  were  behind 
the  President  In  his  decision  about  Viet- 
namization. They  were  satisfied  that  he 
had  set  his  sails  and  compass  on  a  re- 


sponsible course  to  disengage  us  from 
Southeast  Asia.  For  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  war  was  almost  forgotten. 

I  do  not  say  that  with  any  sense  of 
pride.  As  long  as  Americans  are  dying  on 
battlefields  anywhere,  this  fact  should 
never  be  forgotten.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  it  is  necesary  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
prior  to  Cambodia,  was  no  longer  a  major 
issue  before  the  Nation.  Even  the  stu- 
dents on  the  campus,  those  subject  to  be- 
ing called  upon  to  fight  in  this  war,  had 
pretty  much  forgotten  the  war  as  an 
issue. 

The  Nation  had  gone  on  to  other  mat- 
tei'S  which  were  of  concern  such  as  infla- 
tion and  the  high  cost  of  hving,  conser- 
vation and  pollution,  population  control, 
and  other  domestic  matters.  There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  that  more 
money  was  not  available  to  devote  to 
some  of  the  Nation's  pressing  needs  on 
the  domestic  scene,  but  even  here  the  at- 
titude that  has  generally  prevsuled  up 
until  Cambodia  is  that  the  money  will 
be  available  when  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  over  and  that  that  will  not  be  too  far 
in  the  future. 

Now  we  come  to  the  events  of  April  28. 
President  Nixon,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
ordered  U.S.  troops,  accompanied  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  Into  Cambodia 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries. 

What  prompted  the  President  to  pur- 
sue this  course  of  action? 

Was  it  necessary?  And  what  positive 
results  will  flow  from  tills  action? 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  In 
the  minds   of   the   Communist  enemy, 
either  Hanoi  or  Russia  or  Red  China,  all 
partners  in  the  cruel  business  of  invad- 
ing   South   Vietnam,    that    the   United 
States  wants  peace.  President  Nixon  has 
not  only  stated  this  objective  on  count- 
less occasions  but  every  action  he  has 
taken  since  he  has  been  in  office  has 
backed  up  this  goal.  Just  about  every 
conceivable   offer   and  proposition  has 
been  made  to  the  Communists,  that  mind 
of  mtin  can  think  of,  to  indicate  that  the 
United  States  wants  out  of  Vietnam  and 
wants  peace.  We  have  done  everything  to 
convince  the  enemy  of  our  peaceful  in- 
tentions,   including    mass    troop    with- 
drawal, except  the  one  act  to  cut  and 
run  and  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Now  what  has  been  the  answer  of  Ha- 
noi?   The    Communist    answer    to    our 
peaceful  intentions  has  been  to  step  up 
activity  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  on 
the  north  and  through  the  port  of  Si- 
hanoukvllle  on  the  south,  pouring  sol- 
diers and  supplies  Into  the  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries located  in  the  Cambodian  border, 
hard  up  against  the  boundary  lines  of 
South  Vietnam.  From  these  sanctuaries 
the  enemy  feeds  his  soldiers,  and  caches 
his  weapons  and  his  ammunition  and 
his  supplies  of  all  kinds,  to  feed  his  war 
machine  within  South  Vietnam  Itself.  He 
also  rests  his  troops  In  this  area  where 
they  are  entirely  free  from  harassment 
by  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops.  Swift  and  destructive  and  killing 
sorties  are  made  out  of  these  sanctuaries 
into  South  Vietnam,  and  after  our  troops 
have  been  sorely  hurt,  there  Is  no  time 
for  retaliation,  because  the  enemy  has 
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faded  back  across  the  border  into  these 
off-limit  sanctuaries.  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  evidence  of  further  build- 
up of  these  sanctuaries,  undoubtedly  In 
preparation  for  further  attacks  before 
the  monsoons,  and,  of  course,  to  build  up 
suppUes  to  last  through  the  rainy  mon- 
soon season  when  it  is  difficult  to  get  sup- 
plies down  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
These  sanctuaries  have  been  a  source 
of  deep  and  lasting  trouble  for  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  for 
years  and  all  during  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  who 
really  wanted  to  wage  it  as  it  should  have 
been  waged,  has  been  advocating  that 
these  sanctuaries  be  wiped  out.  I,  myself, 
have  repeatedly  urged  attacks  upon  them 
for  as  long  as  the  last  4  years. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  incident  In 
history  where  this  Nation  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  war  that  we  permitted 
this  state  of  affairs  to  exist. 

Let  us  go  back  to  World  War  11,  when 
we  were  engaged  in  fighting  Germany. 
To  draw  a  parallel,  this  Senate  would 
have  said  in  the  1940s  to  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  "you  can  not  invade 
Europe  using  the  Normany  beaches  be- 
cause our  fight  is  with  Germany  and  not 
with  France."  I  suppose  the  supporters  of 
this  Church-Cooper  amendment  would 
reply,  "but  that  was  a  different  situation. 
France  was  occupied  and  was  as  much  a 
part  of  Germany  as  Germany  itself,"  I 
say,  there  is  no  difference.  Cambodia  was 
occupied  by  the  Communists  and  has 
been  for  years.  At  least,  so  far  as  the 
border  sanctuary  areas  are  concerned, 
they  were  as  much  a  part  of  enemy  coun- 
try or  enemy  held  territory  as  France  was 
to  Germany. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  who  generally  agree  with 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  disagree  with  this 
business  of  Cambodia.  They  would  con- 
fine all  of  the  fighting  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  true  that  our  main  objective  Is  to 
preserve  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  Communist  invasion.  But  It 
is  equally  true,  and  everybody  knows  it, 
that  the  war  is  Indeed  a  Southeast  Asian 
war  and  operations  for  years  have  gone 
on  not  only  In  South  Vietnam  but  also 
in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  under- 
stand what  the  uproar  is  all  about  In 
hitting  these  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia.  This  Is  no  broadening  of  the 
war.  It  Is  the  same  war,  against  the  same 
enemy.  Involving  precisely  the  same 
areas — that  Is.  the  base  areas  that  have 
been  used  for  years  and  years  by  the 
Communists  to  sustain  their  war  ma- 
clilne  in  Vietnam. 

How  in  the  world  the  President  can  be 
accused  of  broadening  the  war  by  step- 
ping across  an  imaginary  line  In  the 
jungle  for  a  few  miles,  for  the  few  weeks 
time  that  it  takes  to  wipe  out  these  sanc- 
tuaries, is  more  than  my  mind  can  im- 
derstand  at  all.  And  I  must  say,  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  in  fact  a  majority  of 
Americans,  can  neither  understand  the 
fine  legal  reasoning  behind  the  authors 


and  cosponsors  of  the  Church-Cooper 
sonendment. 

At  any  rate,  the  President,  advised  of 
the  build-up  of  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries, and  the  concrete  evidence  of  in- 
creased Commimist  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  from  these  areas,  decided 
that  he  must  move  against  them  and 
wipe  them  out. 

The  decision  to  move  against  the 
sanctuaries  was  in  complete  support  of 
his  plan  of  disengagement  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  never  said 
during  the  time  of  disengagement  of 
American  troops,  and  the  replacement 
in  the  line  of  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
that  all  fighting  was  going  to  stop.  The 
President  has  never  promised  that  UB. 
troops  during  this  interval  of  time  would 
not  be  permitted  to  fire  their  weapons 
at  the  enemy,  to  bomb  the  enemy  with 
our  aircraft,  to  attack  the  enemy  where 
needed,  and  to  set  him  back  and  gain  a 
tactical  advantage.  I  have  never  heard 
anybody  express  the  thought  that  our 
troops  should  stop  the  fighting,  as  long 
as  it  was  UJS.  policy  to  have  troops  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Communists  were 
shooting  at  them  and  making  war  upon 
them.  To  shackle  our  troops  in  the  field, 
to  set  guidelines  of  what  they  cannot  do 
and  advertise  these  guidelines  by  Senate 
debate,  is  like  sending  a  boxer  into  the 
ring  with  Instructions  to  keep  his  hands 
at  his  side. 

Thus,  as  I  see  It,  and  I  am  sure  as  the 
President  saw  it,  the  move  into  Cam- 
bodia against  the  Communist  sanctu- 
aries was  purely  and  simply  a  tactical 
move  needed  to  be  made  to  gain  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy.  That  is  all  it  was, 
and  it  should  have  been  done  years  ago. 
Had  it  been  done  long  ago,  there  would 
not  have  been  the  furor  and  hue  and  cry 
that  has  now  been  raised.  The  problem 
with  Vietnam  is  that  there  has  been  so 
much  criticism  of  the  war  by  Americans 
in  high  places  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  population  has  been  drugged  into 
a  state  of  antiwar  hypnosis.  They  have 
been  hypnotized  to  view  as  a  folly,  a 
blunder,  a  reckless  act,  even  a  crime, 
tactical  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  by 
soldiers  in  the  field  in  order  to  save  their 
own  lives.  A  few  years  ago,  no  single 
American  would  have  ever  Imagined  that 
the  state  of  mind  of  Americans  could  be 
so  warped  by  the  propaganda  of  the  boob 
tube  artists  and  other  hysterical  and 
misguided  news  media  people.  But  that 
is  what  has  happened.  Sometimes,  I 
wonder  if  the  Nation  can  survive  with  so 
much  propaganda  launched  against  the 
Nation  and  the  Nation's  leaders  by  its 
very  own  news  media. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Cambodia  opera- 
tion. President  Nixon  viewed  it  as  not 
only  highly  desirable,  but  absolutely  nec- 
essary In  order  for  him  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  warmaklng  capability  and  gain 
the  President  the  necessary  time  to  com- 
plete his  Vietnamization  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  withdraw  our  own 
troops. 

What  has  been  the  result  so  far  of  the 
Cambodian  operation?  It  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  wildest  expectations  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  and,  I  think, 
probably  beyond  the  expectations  of  any- 


one In  the  Senate,  either  for  or  against 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment. 

The  following  are  the  latest  totals  as 
of  May  21  of  captured  enemy  suppUes  in 
Cambodia: 

TOTAL  OPERATIONS 


Number 


2(-hour 

change 


Individual  weapons 11,064  +122 

Crew-served  weapons 1,846  +228 

Bunkeis  structures  destroyed 6.643  +13 

Mactiinegun  rounds 2.689,724  +97,220 

Rifle  rounds 5,126.838  +32.550 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(mactiinegun «nd  rifle  rounds)...  7,816.562  +129.770 

Grenades..  12.574  +265 

Mines.. 2.966  +140 

Satchel  ctiarge 500  (') 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds)..  72.000  0) 

Antiaircraft  rounds 130.567  +3.214 

Mortar  rounds 29,311  +2,562 

Large  rocket  rounds 1,090  (O 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 15,061  +262 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 19,565  +1,013 

Rice(pounds) 9,120,000  +86,000 

Man-months 200.640  +1,892 

VehKles 305  -^41 

Boats 40  (1) 

Generators... 36  (') 

Radios 179 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 36.000 

Enemy  KIA 8.0*4  +1 

POW's  (includes  detoinees) 1.773  +3 


■  Unchanged. 

Now  all  this  operation  has  been  carried 
out  at  a  minimum  loss  of  American  ILTe. 
So  far  American  casualties  have 
amounted  to  166  servicemen  killed  in 
action  in  Cambodia. 

The  enemy  has  been  grievously  hurt  in 
this  Cambodian  operation.  There  Is  no 
telling  how  much  he  has  been  set  back. 
In  time  the  shortest  estimates  are  6 
months,  but  some  experts  familiar  with 
the  supply  apparatus  of  the  enemy  and 
the  demands  of  his  war  machine  In  South 
Vietnam  estimate  that  1*.  may  be  nearer 
to  a  year.  The  monsoon  season  Is  near  at 
hand  and  during  this  period  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  in  more 
than  a  trickle  of  supplies,  not  even 
enough  to  sustain  his  troops  In  the  field 
with  food  and  medicine,  to  say  nothing 
about  weapons  and  ammunitions  he 
needs  for  fighting.  This  means  that  after 
the  monsoon  season  is  over  It  will  take 
many  more  months  for  the  supplies  to 
be  brought  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
to  rebuild  other  bases  in  other  areas. 

During  this  valuable  time  that  the 
Cambodia  operation  has  galnea,  many 
more  South  Vietnamese  can  be  trained 
and  placed  In  the  fighting  lines  to  sub- 
stitute permanently  for  United  States 
troops. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  Cam- 
bodian operation  has  saved  American 
lives  over  the  months  ahead  and  that  It 
will  insure  and  speed  up  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  President's  action  was  bold, 
courageous,  and  wise.  It  is  the  kind  of 
action  expected  from  a  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  most  perilous  times 
of  all  that  face  the  Nation  during  war- 
time. In  my  view,  President  Nixon  has 
displayed  the  quality  of  a  truly  great 
leader  In  the  Cambodian  affair. 

This  is  a  time  that  Members  of  this 
great  body,  the  US.  Senate,  should  be 
standing  up  in  this  Cfhamber  and  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  President,  rather 
than  concocting  Church-Cooper  amend- 
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ments  that  shoot  him  down.  Now  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  dc  not  doubt  the 
good  intentions  of  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  nor  do  I  question  or  doubt 
their  patriotism,  their  love  of  country, 
their  respect  for  the  Office  of  Presidency, 
or  their  deep  sincerity  and  concern  for 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Nonetheless  the  practical  effect  of  this 
Church-Cooper  amendment  is  a  rebuke 
to  the  President  for  his  courageous  and 
highly  successful  action  in  Cambodia.  It 
is  an  "advertisement  to  the  whole  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Communist  enemy 
in  Hanoi  and  Moscow  and  Peking,  as 
well  as  their  clients  and  friends  the  world 
around,  that  at  the  very  least  there  is 
deep  division  m  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
cerning the  President's  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  at  the  most 
there  is  distrxist  and  suspicion  of  his 
actions. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  or  anything  like 
it.  In  fact.  I  must  state  my  feeling  about 
this  amendment  just  as  strongly  as  I 
know  how.  I  am  embarrassed  and  almost 
ashamed  that  a  parliamentary  body  as 
disUnguished  as  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
even  consider  rebuking  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  he  makes  a 
tactical  decision  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  the  wisest  and  most  effective 
action  in  his  conduct  of  the  war  up  to 
date,  an  action  that  has  dealt  the  enemy 
the  most  serious  blow  in  the  war,  and 
one  which  furthers  in  evers^  respect  the 
disengagement  and  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  It  staggers  the  imagination 
that  a  sizable  number  of  this  body,  some- 
where around  half,  give  or  take  a  few. 
can  lend  its  support  to  such  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
that  are  utterly  unwise  about  this 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  everybody 
here  admits  that  it  really  has  no  effect 
on  this  present  situation  in  Cambodia, 
because  by  the  time  it  passes  the  Senate 
and  is  considered  and  undoubtedly  killed 
in  the  less  dove-like  atmosphere  of  the 
House,  the  President  will  have  completed 
his  action  in  Cambodia.  Thus,  what  we 
do  here  will  have  no  effect  on  what  we 
are  doing  in  Cambodia  now. 

But  what  may  be  said  here  in  support 
of  this  amendment,  will  if  it  should  pass 
in  the  Senate,  have  profound  effect,  in 
my  judgment,  on  the  future  of  the  war. 
For  we  will  advertise  to  the  enemy  in 
loud,  clear,  ringing  terms,  and  in  bold 
black  headline  letters,  that  we  are  going 
to  hogtie  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes.  the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  any 
future  tactical  decisions  of  this  sort.  We 
will  say  to  the  enemy,  "do  not  worry  we 
would  not  let  President  Nixon  make  any 
more  moves  that  will  hurt  you  and 
shorten  the  war." 

There  is  another  thing  that  it  does  that 
makes  this  amendment  unsoimd.  Here  we 
are  engaged  in  a  big  war.  Everybody  ad- 
mits that  because  everybody  wants  to  get 
it  over  with,  althotigh  we  disagree  on 
how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  in  a  big 
war.  Now  if  we  pass  this  amendment, 
what  we  are  doing  is  running  this  war  by 
a  committee  of  100.  Instead  of  having 


one  Commander  In  Chief,  one  overall 
general,  we  are  going  to  have  100 
generals,  two  from  Kentucky,  two  from 
Idaho,  two  from  Florida,  and  two  from 
all  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  how  others 
here  fancy  themselves  as  generals.  But 
speaking  for  this  Senator,  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  to  either  have  the  ability, 
and  certainly  not  the  inclination,  to  serve 
on  a  committee  of  100  generals  to  decide 
in  this  Chamber  the  tactical  moves  we 
are  going  to  make  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  let  me  say.  that  I  agree  with  the 
authors  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment and  their  supporters  when  they 
state  that  we  need  to  clarify  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1970,  and  be- 
yond, and  when  they  also  say  that  we 
should  debate  and  explore  the  role  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
warmaking  decisions  of  this  Nation  In 
the  year  1970  and  beyond.  It  is  a  fact 
that  times  have  changed  drastically  since 
the   Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Constitution  designating  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  and 
giving  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  never  had  in  mind  a  world 
of  the  1970's  where  a  nuclear  war  could 
be  over  indeed  in  a  few  hours,  and  where 
the  swift  changing  pace  of  foreign  af- 
fairs makes  it  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  make  daily  reassess- 
ments of  what  the  enemy  is  up  to,  where 
his  troops  and  planes  and  ships  are  and 
where  ours  should  be  in  order  to  meet 
any  possible  threat.  They  were  not  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  there  was  constant 
danger  of  armed  eruption  on  every  con- 
tinent at  any  time,  involving  American 
lives  and  property.  So  I  agree  with  the 
authors  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment that  we  should  discuss  these  things 
and  we  should  clarify  the  role  of  the 
President  and  of  ourselves  in  this  most 
drastic  of  the  Nation's  affairs,  warmak- 
ing. Involving  the  risks  and  the  loss  of 
lives  of  our  young  men. 

But  I  earnestly  make  the  point  that 
the  Chiuxh-Cooper  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  go  about  this.  The  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  speaks  directly  to 
the  actual  and  technical  conduct  of  a 
war.  the  movement  of  troops,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  been  engaged  In  war  for 
many  years.  This  Is  not  the  business  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  This  is  purely  and  solely 
the  business  of  the  President,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  under  the  Constitution. 
We  should  discuss  the  respective  roles 
played  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  warmaking.  As  a  m.atter  of  fact, 
the  time  to  have  discussed  this  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
We  did  not  discuss  It  at  that  time  at  any 
great  length. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  If  we 
had  been  latter  day  oracles  of  Delphi 
and  been  able  to  look  Into  the  future  and 
see  the  Nation  and  Its  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  1970.  we  would  have 
never  authorized  the  President  to  go 
ahead  In  Vietnam  as  he  did  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  did  not  have  the  vision 
of  prophets.  We  thought  we  were  going 
to  take  care  of  this  Uttle  upstart  Com- 


munist country  of  North  Vietnam  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  It  did  not  turn  out 
that  way.  They  proved  a  much  tougher 
nut  to  crack  than  we  thought  and  certain 
people  around  the  country  had  second 
thoughts,  and  decided  that  this  was  a 
bad  deal  and  now  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
pick  up  the  cards,  put  them  back  in  their 
packet  and  maybe  wait  for  a  fresh  deal 
somewhere  else  at  some  other  time.  Well, 
picking  up  the  cards  and  walking  away 
with  them  and  waiting  for  another  day 
is  not  quite  that  easy  as  all  of  us  know. 
The  President  Is  engaged  on  a  respon- 
sible course  of  action  to  turn  this  war 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  he  is  suc- 
ceeding, and  we  ought  to  back  him  up 
Most  of  us  here  in  this  body,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Nation,  were  backing  the 
President  until  Cambodia  came  around. 
Now  let  us  not  lose  our  courage  and  be 
scared  off  by  the  strident  cries  of  the 
anti-war  people  around  the  countrj'. 
They  are  a  minority,  they  always  have 
been  and  if  we  stick  by  the  President  and 
support  him.  they  always  will  be. 

Let  us  touch  a  bit  on  the  subject  of 
support  for  the  President  in  this  decision 
to  attack  these  Communist  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia.  From  all  Indications  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation  is  behind  the  Presi- 
dent. That  was  the  result  of  the  poll  in 
Newsweek  last  week. 

There  was  the  huge  100,000  people 
demonstration  last  week  In  New  York 
City,  of  all  places,  because  here  Is  the 
hotbed  center  of  anti-war  sentiment. 

There  has  been  massive  support  for 
the  President  from  my  home  state  of 
Florida.  From  the  very  start  my  mail 
has  backed  the  President.  Moreover  it  is 
significant  to  analyze  the  quality  of  the 
mall.  The  people  for  the  President  are 
writing  individual  letters.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  mail  against  Is  form 
letter  kind  and  comes  from  university 
areas.  This  Is  obviously  not  spontaneous, 
but  well  organized  and  assembled. 

One  newspaper  In  central  Florida,  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  has  been  ruruiing  a 
statement  for  many  days  backing  up  the 
President  to  date. 

So  far  the  Individual  people  who  have 
clipped  this  petition  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident out  of  the  paper  have  numbered 
over  110.000  in  this  area  of  central  Flor- 
ida. That  is  actually  a  larger  number 
than  the  population  of  the  city  of  Or- 
lando Itself.  The  newspaper  goes  beyond 
thehmitsof  theclty. 

Believe  me.  the  President  does  not  lack 
for  support  In  Florida.  The  people  there 
are  backing  his  Cambodian  action  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

I  must  say  that  news  pundit  reaction 
on  Cambodia  deserves  some  comment. 

Every  so  often,  when  a  week  passes  in 
which  there  is  no  momentous  Presiden- 
tial action,  some  editorial  writers  come 
to  the  conclusion  there  is  a  "crisis  of 
leadership." 

Presently,  when  the  President  took 
strong  and  decisive  action  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam, 
the  same  writers  were  out  again  with  the 
same  cliche — a  crisis  of  leadership. 

To  them,  it  seems  the  President  Is 
damned  if  he  does  and  damned  If  he 
doesn't. 
I  suggest  that  the  writers  of  Instant 
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history  are  themselves  suffering  a  'crisis 
of  readership"— becoming  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  sober  judg- 
ments of  their  readers,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  see  through  these  hackneyed  at- 
tacks on  the  President  and  broken  rec- 
ord type  criticisms  of  the  war. 

Both   leadership  and  readership  de- 
mand more:   they  demand  serious  and 
thoughtful   understanding    of    develop- 
ments in  the  world.  ^  ..,   .     f^^ 
Furious  activity  is  no  substitute  lor 
action.  Careful  restraint  is  not  evidence 
of  inaction.  A  genuine  leader  does  not 
manage  the  news— he  manages  the  coun- 
try and  in  his  management  tries  to  shape 
events  in  the  light  of  the  Nation's  goals. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  on  the  Presidents 
Cambodia  decision.  Not  whether  it  stirred 
a  storm  of  protest,  not  whether  it  virlll 
have  a  short-  or  long-range  poUtical  ef- 
fect   and  not  which  adviser  said  what 
to  whom— but  baslcaUy.  did  the  Presi- 
dent do  the  right  thing?  Did  he  act  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

In  the  final  analysis,  that  is  all  that 
counts.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  critics 
can  revise  their  criticism,  all  the  ad- 
visers—as President  Kennedy  once  so 
aptly  said— can  go  on  to  new  advice,  but 
the  President  is  responsible  for  doing 
what  Is  right  for  the  country  and  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  results  of  his 
decision.  That  is  what  he  was  elected 

for. 

The  President's  warnings  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  about  escalating  the  con- 
flict and  endangering  the  American 
troop  withdrawal  program  went  un- 
heeded. His  expression  of  grave  concern 
to  the  Soviets  about  escalating  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  went  unheeded. 
A  moment  of  truth  was  at  hand. 

He  did  not  act  out  of  anger  or  im- 
patience or  pique.  He  consulted  his  ad- 
visers, and  listened  to  a  range  of  opinion 
as  to  the  choices  open  to  him.  He  con- 
sulted the  National  Security  Council, 
which  he  had  set  up  for  the  orderly  pres- 
entation of  views  in  situations  such  as 
these.  There  were  no  "votes"  taken— the 
American  people  do  not  elect  a  commit- 
tee to  be  President— but  every  alterna- 
tive was  explored,  and  the  Ukely  conse- 
quences, both  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

Then  we  saw  why  the  Presidency  is 
called  "the  loneliest  job  In  the  world." 
The  President  determined  what  he  felt 
was  right  for  America,  and  right  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In  the  world. 
Aided  by  the  best  advice  of  the  men  he 
trusted  most,  he  faced  the  responsibility 
that  was  his  alone— and  he  made  his  de- 
cision. He  exercised  the  leadership  he 
was  elected  to  exercise. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  storm  of 
criticism  broke.  The  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  of  the  past  were  aU  visited  on 
him.  But  not  all  the  voices  raised  were 
critical.  Even  some  of  those  voices  which 
we  do  not  hear  in  America,  spoke  out  for 
his  courage  and  his  wisdom. 

Under  the  headline.  "No  White  House 
Weakling,"  A  columnist  in  the  London 
Sxmday  Telegraph  put  it  this  way : 

Even  if  his  character  did  not  Incline  him 
to  be  tough,  the  situation  forces  him  to  be 
BO.  For  a  second  President  to  allow  his  for- 


eign poUcy  to  be  shaped  by  campus  pressure 
would  turn  America  into  a  Undergarten 
state  can  the  Anglo- American   liberal 

establishment  not  reaUze  that  the  man  now 
in  the  White  House  Is  a  formidable  figure, 
who  has  to  be  taken  seriously— A  President 
who  believes  In  his  cause  Just  as  passion- 
ately as  they  believe  In  theirs? 


The  President's  strong  stand  is  being 
carefully  observed  abroad— and  not  just 
by  newspaper  columnists. 

The  President's  stand  Is  being  watched 
by  those  who  have  sent  Russian  combat 
pilots  into  action  In  Egypt. 

The  President's  stand  Is  being  watched 
by  those  in  Hanoi  and  in  Peking  who 
have  been  saying  that  the  United  States 
is  a  paper  tiger,  too  worried  about  pro- 
test at  home  to  take  the  course  necessa^ 
for  peace  and  freedom  around  the  world. 
The  President  has  done  what  Is  right 
for  this  Nation.  He  has  done  what  is 
right  for  the  cause  of  peace.  He  has  taken 
the  hard  decisions  the  American  people 
elected  him  and  him  alone,  to  take— and 
that  Is  what  leadership  is  aU  about. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment. 

As  I  said  before.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
sincerity  of  my  colleagues  who  have  of- 
fered It  or  who  Intend  to  support  It. 
But  I  suggest  most  strenously  that  it 
is  the  wrong  action  to  take  at  this 
time  and  I  intend  to  oppose  it. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Congress 
has  the  power  of  the  purse;  of  course  it 
does  The  question  is  whether  Congress 
should  use  that  power  and  how  it  should 
use  It. 

Congress  does  have  a  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Nation's  foreign  affairs.  No 
one  can  rationaUy  dispute  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  The  question  Is  how 
Congress  shall  use  Its  undoubted  power 
and  discharge  its  viUl  role  at  this  time. 
As  Membere  of  the  Senate,  we  are 
being  counseled  now,  in  the  press  and  m 
the  media,  to  undercut  the  President  m 
this  time  of  crisis,  to  repudiate  him.  to 
isolate  him.  We  caimot  and  we  must  not 
do  this.  ^  ^, 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  has 
returned  three  or  four  times  in  his  very 
ably  written  column  to  the  theme  of  the 
Oxford  Peace  Pledge  of  the  thirties.  The 
Oxford  undergraduates   asserted  cate- 
gorically   and   emphatically   that   they 
would  not  fight  "for  king  and  country." 
The  question  was  not  so  much  whether 
tliey  meant  itr— they  did  not.  Most  of  the 
signers  fought — and  many  of  the  signers 
died  I  regret  to  say.  for  their  country. 
England,  when  It  was  imperiled  by  Hit- 
ler in  the  forties.  The  real  significance 
of  the  Oxford  pledge  was  how  it  was 
viewed  by  England's  enemies  and  poten- 
tial enemies.  HlUer  took  it  to  be  a  sure 
sign  of  the  decadence  and  sickness  of 
England.  Again  and  again,  in  the  thirties, 
as  his  homocidal  war  machine  took  form, 
HiUer  referred  to  the  Oxford  pledge  and 
his  scorn  for  England  because  of  it.  He 
miscalculated  and  his  interpretation  of 
It  was  wrong,  but  at  least  part  of  Hit- 
ler's strategy  was  based  on  that  pledge— 
and  one  of  the  reasons  he  was  so  aggres- 
sive and  so   ruthless   was   because  he 
thought  England  lacked  the  will  to  de- 
fend itself  and  its  interests. 

Perhaps  the  Coc^jer-Church  amend- 
ment is  the  Oxford  pledge  of  our  gener- 


ation It  Is  reaUy  too  early  to  say.  But  if 
it  is  or  if  it  can  be.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  remember  that  we  are  not  undergrad- 
uates. What  is  forgivable  of  unseasoned 
youth  is  inexcusable  in  experienced  men 
of  affairs.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be 
sophomoric— the  stakes  are  too  high  and 
the  potential  for  disaster  is  too  great. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Griffin)  , 
that  the  debate  we  are  now  engaged  m  Is 
one  of  the  most  significant  since  World 
War  n,  possibly  as  significant  as  any  we 
have  had  this  century.  I  suggest  that  it 
is  being  monitored  very  carefuUy  by  our 
enemies.  I  am  sufficiently  old  fashioned 
to  think  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ene- 
my to  think  of  Commimist  China  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  think  of  Hanoi  as  the  ene- 
my. Our  enemies,  as  I  say,  are  watching 
and  listening. 

As  Tom  Wicker  pointed  out  m  the  New 
York  Times  last  week,  the  real  thrust  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  psy- 
chological, not  legislative.  Presuming  for 
a  moment  that  It  or  something  like  it 
should  pass  In  the  Senate,  it  could  ver>' 
easilj'  be  killed  in  the  House;  if  it  passed 
the  House,  the  President  could  veto  It. 

So  what  we  are  now  being  asked  to  do 
really  is  not  to  simply  vote  on  sm  amend- 
ment. We  are  being  asked  to  repudiate 
the  President;  to  abandon  him— to  tell 
the  world  that  we  have  no  confidence  in 
his  word,  no  trust  in  promises,  no  faith 
in  honor  or  ability.  I  say  we  cannot  do 
this  and  he  should  not  do  this. 

And  I  am  not  thinking  of  President 
Nixon's  pride  or  self-esteem,  or  his  per- 
sonal feelings.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
country  and  the  effect  such  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  the  President  by  the  Senate  would 
have  at  this  point,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  foreign  relations. 

I  suggest  that  if  such  a  resolution  or 
amendment  were  to  pass  now,  he  would 
see  an  immediate  Increase  In  tensions  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union,  play- 
ing on  the  passions  of  its  Arab  allies — 
confident  that  the  division  within  the 
United  States  was  real  and  deep,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  President  could  not  or 
would  not  assist  Israel— will  feel  free  to 
move  against  Israel  with  impunity.  We 
have  already  seen  a  significant  change  in 
Russian  policy  there  in  recent  weeks. 
The  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  Kremlin 
since  1945  has  been  aid  and  material  to 
all  allies,  but  no  troops  outside  the  Soviet 
Empire.  The  significant  thing  is,  the  rule 
has  been  broken  now— and  Russian 
troops — pilots,  are  now  on  duty  in  Egypt 
fiying  MIG's. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
withstand  superior  Arab   niunbers — on 
three  occasions  since  1948.  It  can  match 
Russian  weapons  and  still  come  out  on 
top.  But  can  Israel  in  the  future  match 
Arab  numbers,  Russian  weaponry  and 
Russian  field  personnel?  The  pressure  of 
Russian  military  men  in  number  In  the 
Middle  East  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
war  of  nerves.  I  suggest  that  our  ac- 
tions here  in  this  Chamber  in  the  next 
few  days  will  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
Middle  East  within  the  next  few  months. 
I  also  suggest  that  Communist  China 
will  be  rpaking  more  outrageous  and  ag- 
gressive demands  of  its  neighbors.  I  think 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  more  than  a  sim- 
ple land  grab  or  a  simple  territorial  war 
in  Asia.  I  think  we  recognized  that  truth 
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at  the  beginning,  but  very  many  Amer- 
icans are  willing  to  overlook  that  truth 
now  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  get  us  out 
ofit. 

I  want  to  get  out  of  it,  too.  Ever>-  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  wants  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  question  is  "How  to  get  out" — not 
'If  we  should  get  out."  I  suggest  that  in 
how  we  get  out,  the  circumstances  and 
timing  of  our  withdrawal  is  infinitely  im- 
portant. We  are  being  urged  to  cut  and 
run — you  can  dress  up  that  phrase,  and 
call  it  a  phased  withdrawal,  or  what  you 
will  but  the  meaning  is  clear,  whatever 
the  phrase — if  we  cut  and  run,  it  will 
haunt  us.  Instead  of  winning  the  peace 
we  all  want,  it  could  very  likely  put  us 
in  greater  danger  of  a  quicker  and  more 
deadly  confrontation  with  Communist 
aggression  everywhere. 

Take  Red  China  for  an  example.  When 
we  talk  about  Red  China  we  are  talking 
about  another  Asian  power.  When  we 
talk  of  Red  China's  leaders,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  ordinary  set  of  individ- 
uals. We  are  dealing  with  people  who 
know  what  power  is  and  how  to  use  it. 
We  are  dealing  with  tough,  seasoned 
men,  most  of  whom  have  been  fighting 
for  their  cause  for  their  entire  adult  lives, 
men  who  are  ruthless  and  able  and  dedi- 
cated: men  who  have  used  murder  and 
violence  to  achieve  their  station — who 
have  exterminated  untold  thousands  of 
their  countrj-men  in  recent  years  in  con- 
solidating their  power.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  most  populous  nation  on  earth, 
one  that  has  developed  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility and  is  on  the  way  to  perfecting  a 
ballistic  missile  capability  of  its  own.  Our 
debate  and  our  disposition  of  this  amend- 
ment and  others  like  it  is  bound  to  influ- 
ence Peking's  thinking  about  our  Nation. 

Like  the  Oxford  undergraduates  of  the 
thirties,  some  of  our  people  are  indulging 
now  in  a  lot  of  emotional  talk,  a  lot  of 
florid  prose.  Every  day,  editorial  writers 
are  verging  on  hysterics.  That  is  true  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

I  suggest  that  the  Washington  Post's 
hopes  are  going  to  be  dashed  again.  I 
think  the  Cambodian  episode  will  be  a 
major  American  victory.  If  it  is — and  it 
shows  signs  of  being  just  that  and 
more — I  wonder  whether  those  editorial 
writers,  especially  those  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  will  acknowledge  their  error  or 
apologize  for  their  intemperate  language. 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  waiting  for 
such  a  development.  No,  I  would  say  that 
the  Washington  Post,  whatever  the  out- 
come, they  will  go  on  excoriating  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  proclaiming  their  own 
infallability. 

Let  me  resume  with  the  Oxford  pledge 
analogy  I  have  suggested  certain  histori- 
cal parallels.  I  have  suggested  that  some 
of  the  rhetoric  we  are  hearing  now  is 
akin  to  peace  talks  at  Oxford  in  the 
thirties  in  this  sense.  It  may  be  the  basis 
for  precipitate  action  by  our  Chinese  and 
Russian  adversaries.  If  our  enemies  think 
us  weak  and  indecisive,  they  very  well 
may  test  that  hypothesis  by  future 
probes  and  offensives.  If  we  appear  di- 
vided and  irresolute  now.  they  m^y  risk 
greater  and  more  aggressive  thrusts 
against  us.  In  the  end.  we  will  have  to 


stand  up  against  them;  we  all  know  that. 
Could  it  be  that  in  the  interest  of  peace 
now  in  this  area,  we  are  risking  greater 
and  more  ominous  confrontations  else- 
where? It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  President 
Kennedy's  lack  of  decision  at  the  time 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  made  Khrushchev 
bold  enough  to  try  to  place  his  missiles 
in  Cuba  Students  of  world  politics  said 
that  Khrushchev  could  not  understand 
President  Kennedy's  behavior  at  that 
time.  They  say  that  Khrushchev  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  full-pledged,  openly 
supported  invasion  of  Cuba.  He  could 
understand  why  such  a  decision  would 
have  been  in  America's  best  interest.  He 
could  also  have  accepted  a  complete 
hands-off  policy  by  the  United  States,  an 
invasion  force  manned  entirely  of  exiles 
who  would  sink  or  swim  on  their  own. 
But  Khrushchev  reportedly  could  not 
understand  why  the  United  States  Initial- 
ly supported,  plarmed,  and  encouraged 
the  Cuban  invasion  and  then  at  the  last 
moment  withdrew  the  air  cover  which 
was  necessary  to  its  success.  He  saw  that 
as  weakness  and  vacillation  on  the  part 
of  President  Kennedy  and  sought  to  ex- 
ploit that  weakness  by  putting  offensive 
missiles  into  Cuba  in  1962. 

President  Kennedy  faced  him  down 
later  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  in 
what  we  all,  I  think,  recognize  as  his 
finest  hour,  forced  Khrushchev  to  pull 
out  the  missiles.  I  mention  these  episodes 
at  this  time  not  to  denigrate  President 
Kennedy — or  to  sing  his  praises  for  that 
matter — but  to  emphasize  that  our  ad- 
versaries constantly  look  for  our  weak- 
nesses, real  or  imagined,  to  exploit  them, 
to  their  advantage  and  to  our  detriment. 
They  look  for  and  respect  our  actions  of 
strength. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  precipitate  a 
constttutional  crisis  or  reject  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President — this  President  or 
any  other  President — when  our  actions 
over  the  long  haul  would  inevitably  op- 
erate to  our  national  disadvsmtage. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  la  Ill-timed  and  by  Its 
language  and  intent,  if  passed,  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  our  Presidency.  The  Presiden- 
cy, it  seems  to  me,  is  something  more 
important  than  the  President  or  the  per- 
son who  occupies  the  White  House  at 
any  particular  time.  I  suggest  also  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  at  this  time 
would  hurt  us  Internationally — how 
much,  I  confess  I  do  not  know;  how  seri- 
ously, only  time  will  tell.  But  in  my  view, 
it  will  hurt  us,  and  very  conceivably 
hurt  us  quickly  and  severely. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  war.  How  we 
got  there  and  who  made  what  mistake 
does  not  concern  us  today.  We  all  want 
to  end  that  war — we  all  agree  on  that. 
This  amendment,  In  my  view,  however 
well-intentioned,  will  not  help. 

President  Nixon's  action  against  the 
Con;imunIst  sanctuaries  will  help.  In  my 
view,  to  end  American  Involvement  In 
that  war. 

The  Senate  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  action,  u  Indeed  a  majority 
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of  the  Nation  Is  supporting  him,  and  re- 
ject the  pending  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  prohibit  the  President 
from  using  U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia 
after  June  30 — even  should  the  need 
arise  to  protect  our  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  favor  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  amendment  because  I  am 
against  the  use  of  American  troops  in 
Cambodia  to  fight  for  Cambodia  or  to 
support  any  Cambodian  Government. 
But  we  are  already  in  South  Vietnam, 
regardle.ss  of  how  we  got  there  or  who 
put  us  there.  And  as  long  as  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  contains  language 
which,  in  essence,  prevents  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  from 
taking  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  American  fighting 
men  still  stationed  in  South  Vietnam,  I 
will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  presented  to 
the  NATO  meeting  in  Rome  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  General  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  letter 
deals  with  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  incursion  in 
Cambodia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  NATO  Council  meeting,  I 
should  like  to  describe  to  you  the  United 
States  position  on  Cambodia,  the  operations 
undertaken  in  Cambodia  to  date,  and  the 
way  In  which  these  operations  are  related 
to  United  States  policy  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

Our  policy  toward  Cambodia  was  and  Is 
based  on  recognition  of  and  respect  for 
Cambodia's  sovereignty.  Independence,  neu- 
trality and  territorial  Integrity  within  Its 
present  frontier.  We  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  communist  use  of  Cambodian 
territory  bordering  Vietnam  to  support  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  Government  of 
Cambodia  both  before  and  after  the  removal 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  was  equally  concerned. 

A  series  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  resolve 
the  quesUon  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  presence  In  Cambodia  through  nego- 
tiation or  through  various  forms  of  inter- 
national action.  The  latter  have  Included 
appeals  to  the  United  Nations,  calls  for  reac- 
tivation of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, and  proposals  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  others  for  a 
broad  international  conference.  All  of  these 
efforts  have  been  opposed  and  frustrated  by 
Hanoi. 

Because  of  Communist  action  In  late  April, 
we  faced  at  the  end  of  that  month  the  pros- 
pect that  Cambodia  would  become  one  large 
base  area  for  attacks  along  the  60  miles  of 
the  Cambodtan-South  Vietnamese  frontier. 
This  would  have  permitted  complete  freedom 
of  action  to  an  enemy  who  could  move  his 
forces  and  supplies  rapidly  across  the  entire 
length  of  South  Vietnam's  flank  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  enemy  could  have  attacked  our 
forces  m  South  Vietnam  from  these  sanc- 
tuaries with  impunity.  The  situation  thus 
had  changed  drastically  for  the  wors*  from 
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that  which  existed  when  I  spoke  to  the 
Nation  on  April  20. 

In  this  situation,  after  considering  the 
alternative,  I  decided  upon  limited  but  de- 
cisive measures.  These  are  directly  related 
to  our  efforts  In  Vietnam,  although  they 
also  provide  collateral  benefits  for  Cambodia 
which  Is  under  serious  Communist  threat. 
Our  operations  concern  only  territories  long 
occupied  and  controlled  by  foreign  Com- 
munist forces.  Our  principal  target  is  not 
personnel  but  the  enemy's  logistic  infra- 
structure. The  enemy  can  still  replace  man- 
power but  the  destruction  of  their  supply 
depots  and  communications  will  set  back 
their  military  efforts  against  our  own  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  In  South  Vietnam  for 
manv  months.  Replenishment  of  supplies 
win  he  particularly  difficult  because  the  port 
of  SlhanoukvlUe  is  no  longer  available  to 
the  enemy. 

In  the  operations  to  date,  the  quantities 
of  weapons  and  materials  captured  exceed 
expecUtlons  and  are  far  larger  than  those 
seized  In  comparable  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  In  past  years.  As  examples,  I  can 
report  capture,  as  of  May  25.  of  over  1800 
crew  served  weapons,  nearly  11.000  Individu- 
al weapons,  nearly  7,700.000  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition,  over  26,000  mortar  rounds. 


over  15,800  large  and  small  rocket  roixnds, 
4,617  tons  of  rice  and  over  2,800  mines. 
Nearly  7,900  of  the  enemy  have  been  killed 
at  a  cost  of  201  U.S.  and  461  South  Viet- 
namese killed. 

The  weapons  we  have  already  captured 
would  equip  more  than  thirty  battalions  at 
a  strength  of  400  to  600  men.  Our  operations 
in  the  sanctuary  area  will  be  terminated  by 
the  end  of  June. 

We  stlU  prefer  to  end  this  war  by  negotia- 
tion. However,  I  am  convinced  we  will  not 
have  serious  discussions  so  long  as  the  enemy 
believes  that  he  can  Ignore  our  warning  and 
reject  our  flexible  proposals  for  a  settlement. 
We  are  not  Increasing  our  demands.  All  of 
our  negotiating  proposals  remain  on  the  ta- 
ble. If  negotiations  continued  to  be  blocked, 
we  will  pursue  Vletnamlzation  and  with- 
drawal according  to  the  schedule  announced 
on  April  20.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  out  oper- 
ations In  Cambodia  are  necessary  la  order 
that  both  Vletnamlzation  and  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  may  proceed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
understanding  and  support  which  the  NATO 
countries  have  displayed  in  regard   to  our 

actions. 

Richard  Nixon. 


A.M. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  3 
minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  27,  1970. 
at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  26,  1970: 

Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  the  term  Indi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  March  31, 1971 : 

Ernest  O.  Splvey,  of  Mississippi. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  grant  us  this  day 
clarity  of  mind,  purity  of  purpose,  gen- 
tleness of  spirit,  and  firmness  in  the  right. 
Help  us  to  be  a  good  example  to  those 
who  are  younger,  to  be  respectful  to 
those  who  are  older,  and  at  all  times  to 
be  courteous  to  our  peers.  Help  us  to 
be  sympathetic  to  those  in  distress,  to  be 
helpful  to  those  in  trouble,  and  to  oe 
kind  to  those  in  need.  May  we  patiently 
hear  the  voices  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but 
in  our  actions  hear  and  obey  Thy  com- 
mands. So  make  us  all  this  day  to  go 
about  doing  good  as  our  Master  did. 

We  pray  in  His  name.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  pi-oceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  26,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  27, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  ON  STATE- 
MENTS DURING  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  by  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  tliere 
be  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  in  relation  to  routine  morn- 
ing business,  and  that  morning  business 
not  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
o'cloclc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27,  TO  MON- 
DAY. JUNE   1.    1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
646. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  646,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring t.  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  1970. 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Monday,  June  1,  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  646 J  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW  MORN- 
ING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  acijoumment  tmtll  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  further  information  of  the  Senate, 
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if  there  is  a  possibility  of  votes  today 
and  tomorrow,  those  votes  will  be  taken. 

I  just  want  to  put  the  Senate  on 
notice. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oliio  very 
much  for  jaelding  to  me. 


MURDER  AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  I  received  a  most  unportant  and 
most  informative  letter  from  a  student 
at  Kent  State  University.  This  student 
was  a  witness  to  the  murders  perpetrated 
on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  University, 
shortly  after  the  noon  hour  on  Monday, 
May  4,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  so  informa- 
tive and  so  con\incing  that  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  11. 1970. 

DsAR  Senator  Yotrjjc:  I  am  a  Kent  State 
University  student  and  I  saw  the  killings 
last  Monday.  Since  then,  I  have  become  even 
more  confused.  The  National  Guard  has  tried 
everything  to  detend  themselves.  I  fear  that 
the  truth  of  Kent  may  never  come  out  be- 
cause of  these  attempts.  An  Investigation 
run  like  the  Warren  investigation  of  J.  F. 
Kennedy's  death  Is  desperately  needed  now. 
These  questions  must  be  answered: 

1  There  was  an  antl-ROTC  demonstra- 
tion last  spring  at  Kent.  People  spoke  of 
trouble  that  would  come  this  spring  fatalis- 
tically. Why  wasnt  anything  done  during 
the  year? 

2  I  spoke  to  John  McJElroy.  Governor 
Rhodes'  chief  aide  this  last  week.  He  admit- 
ted that  the  National  Guard  antagonized 
demonstrators,  but  he  said  It  made  other 
people  feel  secure.  If  he  knew  that  the  Guard 
antagonized  demonstrators  and  he  wanted 
to  quell  them,  then  why  was  the  Guard 
brought  in?  Since  Rhodes  was  running  for 
re-election  the  Tuesday  after  the  killings,  was 
the  Guard  brought  in  to  get  the  law  and 
order  vote?  Was  the  Guard  used  as  a  political 
weapon?  How  can  this  be  prevented? 

3.  President  White,  Kent  States  Presi- 
dent did  not  say  a  single  thing  until  four 
students  were  killed.  He  wm  not  on  campus, 
but  wasnt  there  anyone  who  could  speak  In 
his  place  and  calm  frustrated  students?  Why 
wait  until  four  students  are  killed  to  begin 
tAlks? 

4.  The  National  Guard  was  moved  Into 
Kent  after  being  at  the  Trucker's  strike.  Re- 
jjorts  are  that  they  got  no  sleep  Saturday 
night  and  only  three  hours  Sunday  night.  If 
this  Is  true,  why  were  they  used  to  face  the 
crowd  Monday?  No  matter  how  much  sleep 
they  got.  why  were  they  used  to  do  a  Job 
that  they  were  untrained  for?  Why  send  a 
confused  and  frtistrated  Guard  In  to  face  a 
confused  and  frustrated  crowd  ? 

5.  General  Del  Corso  was  given  power  by 
Governor  Rhodes  to  do  anything  he  felt 
necessary.  Why  was  a  military  man  given 
this  power  during  peace  time?  Del  Corso  runs 
everything  like  a  war.  He  said  students  were 
moving  iD  on  all  sides  on  the  Guard.  He 
acts  like  we  have  leaders  training  us  In 
military  ways.  And  he  flights  us  like  this.  I 
don't  believe  he  should  ever  face  civilians 
again  like  he  was  allowed  to  at  Kent.  He 
should  be  replaced. 

6  General  Del  Corso  says  that  the  demon- 
strators were  non-students.  A  Columbus 
ClUzen-Joumal  News  reporter  told  me  he 
asked  Del  Corso  what  evidence  he  had  of 
this.  He  refused  to  give  It.  Why?  What  are 
the  facts  here?  Why  won't  Del  Corso  tell 
us  if  he  does  know? 

7  John   Doe   warrants  are  out.  They  are 


keeping  confused  and  frightened  students 
from  telling  their  stories  because  they  fear 
arrest.  How  will  the  students'  stories  be 
known  when  many  are  afraid  to  give  it? 

8.  A  Kent  St«te  Junior  said  he  watched  the 
shootings  from  his  dormitory  window.  He 
gave  an  incredible  story.  It  did  not  even 
sound  like  the  same  event.  He  said  students 
were  throwing  stones,  bricks,  concrete  and 
railroad  spikes  at  the  Guard.  I  saw  stones 
thrown.  I  saw  oiUy  a  small  number  do  this, 
and  I  didn't  see  anything  else  thrown.  Every 
person  I  spoke  to  who  was  there,  some  much 
closer  to  the  Guard  than  I  was.  said  only 
stones  were  thrown.  That  Kent  Junior  also 
said  two  thousand  students  were  going  to 
surround  the  Guard  and  kill  them.  From  his 
dorm,  probably  Johnson,  he  had  to  look  up 
a  hill,  through  people  and  trees,  to  see  the 
crowd.  How  did  this  story,  which  supports  the 
Guard  entirely,  get  on  UPI  when  other  stu- 
dent stories  did  not?  It  was  an  incredible 
story,  and  anyone  In  the  area  Monday  could 
tell  you  why.  Was  it  because  the  story  sup- 
ported the  Guard  that  It  got  on  UPI? 

9.  A  student  who  was  closer  to  the  Guard 
than  I  was  said  he  saw  one  of  Kent  State's 
security  police  taking  pictures  of  demon- 
strators to  put  on  file.  He  was  wearing  plain 
clothes.  'When  a  few  students  tried  to  take 
his  film,  he  pulled  out  a  gun  and  reportedly 
fired.  It  was  on  the  radio  a  few  hours  after 
the  killings  that  he  was  arrested.  I  haven't 
heard  a  thing  about  him  since  that  Mon- 
day. Was  his  shot  the  one  that  triggered 
the  Guard? 

10.  President  Nixon  said  that  Kent  stu- 
dents "turned  to  violence."  Of  all  the  White 
House  remarks,  this  Is  the  one  that  bothered 
us  the  most.  Students  are  killed,  and  his 
eulogy  to  them  is  calling  them  violent.  We 
did  not  turn  to  violence.  We  were  unorga- 
nized and  a  few  students  threw  rocks;  a  few 
did.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  at  Kent  and 
p)eople  were  Just  naturally  out  on  the  com- 
mons. Little  did  we  know  that  killings  would 
soon  occur.  At  the  Friday  rally,  the  meeting 
ended  when  students  left  to  go  to  their 
1 :  10  class.  How  often  I  have  thought  of  how 
Monday's  rally  could  have  ended  this  way  If 
the  Guard  had  not  moved  In.  I  had  books 
to  go  to  my  1 :  10  class  and  so  did  many 
other  students.  Why  did  our  President  say 
we  "turned  to  violence"  before  he  knew  the 
facts? 

11.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  told  of  a 
study  done  last  year  by  a  Kent  political 
science  professtir.  He  predicted  that  Kent 
would  be  the  focus  of  national  attention 
this  spring  due  to  demonstrations.  Why 
wasn't  something  done  early? 

There  are  more  questions  that  must  be 
answered.  I  believe  that  a  Warren  type  Inves- 
tigation must  come  about  at  Kent.  The 
news  has  been  filled  with  National  Guard 
reports;  very  little  has  been  said  about  stu- 
dents' stories.  This  is  almost  brainwashing. 
I  started  this  year  at  Kent  being  very  naive. 
I  believed  that  when  the  President  said  he 
wanted  to  end  the  war,  he  meant  It.  I  believed 
that  students  were  to  go  to  schools  to  talk 
about  problems  and  And  answers.  I  believed 
that  the  National  Guard  was  to  defend  all 
people,  not  Just  a  few  in  power.  I  believed 
that  the  Guard  would  never  kill  us;  they 
would  never  fire  Into  a  crowd.  Much  has 
changed  during  the  year.  I  know  now  that 
the  Guard  does  have  bullets  and  does  kill. 
I  saw  people  fall  and  die  around  me;  I  want 
to  find  out  why.  I've  seen  the  blood  of  Inno- 
cent people  who  were  killed  by  a  scared 
Guard.  I  don't  ever  want  to  see  It  again. 
Finding  out  what  really  happened  at  Kent 
will  make  sure  that  It  doesnt  happen  again. 
Please.  In  the  name  of  Justice,  demand  that 
an  Investigation  like  the  Warren  one  be 
made  of  Kent.  When  I  tell  older  people  of 
my  frustrations  concerning  the  Kent  tragedy, 
they  laugh  at  my  Innocence.  They  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  the  truth  Ls 
often  suppressed.  Am  I  being  naive  when  I 


want  to  know  the  truth  about  Kenf  Please 
help  the  students  of  Kent.  I  realize  that  you 
are  working  on  It,  and  you  have  much  cour- 
age to  do  so.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  letter. 
I  realize  that  It  wasn't  necessary  to  tell  you 
who  John  McElroy  was!  Please  continue  to 
make  the  system  find  the  truth. 
Sincerely, 


Ther"  Is  one  other  .^'!?stlon  that  I  believe 
shoulr  be  answered.  V; ..%  the  closing  of  Kent 
a  factor  that  will  help  students  express  their 
stories,  or  will  It  hinder  them?  Should  It 
open  before  June? 

Please  excuse  the  unorthodox  style  of  this 
letter. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  at  the  present  time 
deleting  only  the  name  and  address  of 
the  student.  This  for  obvious  reasons. 
Very  definitely,  when  there  is  a  high- 
level  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  if  a  Federal  grand  jury  is  con- 
vened in  Cleveland  to  investigate  this 
tragedy,  I  shall  of  course  then  submit  her 
statement  and  her  name  and  address 
along  with  many  other  statements  of 
eyewitnesses. 


S.  3886— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  MESSENGERS 
FROM  AMONG  YOUNG  COLLEGE 
MEN  AND  ■WOMEN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  other  body  does  some- 
thing ahead  of  us  and  manifests  greater 
wisdom  than  is  manifested  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  recently  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  the  rule  that,  as  of 
the  opening  of  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  next  January,  it  wiU  have  abol- 
ished altogether  the  obsolete  and  archaic 
page  system.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  com- 
mittee provides  that,  commencing  early 
next  year,  pages  or  messengers  to  serve 
in  the  House  Chamber  will  be  selected 
from  young  ladies  and  yoimg  men  who 
are  college  students. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967,  I  weis  the  au- 
thor of  S.  n82  of  the  90th  Congress,  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  congres- 
sional pages  or  messengers  from  among 
yoimg  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  22,  who  are  attending  college. 

At  that  time,  I  made  some  progress 
with  the  proposal  to  do  away  altogether 
with  pages  whose  average  age  is  about 
15,  as  are  our  pages  here.  I  did  that  be- 
cause I  knew  that  it  would  be  a  better 
system  to  have  pages  and  messengers  of 
college  age. 

The  colleges  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  area  at  that  time  informed  me,  as 
they  do  now,  that  they  will  make  the 
class  hours  of  any  young  men  or  women 
who  are  selected  to  be  pages  and  messen- 
gers for  the  Senate  conform  with  their 
duties  here. 

I  was  making  great  progress  at  that 
time  and  held  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  Washington  Simday  Star  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1967,  published  an  article  that 
Capitol  Hill  pages  may  never  grow  up, 
even  though  Senator  Stephen  Young, 
Democrat  of  Ohio,  wants  the  little  boys 
in  white  siiirts  who  sklther  about 
through  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  to  be- 
come college  men  and  women.  The  article 
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went  on  to  state  that  coeds  who  dream  of 
running  errands  for  Senators  have  a  dim 
future. 

That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Carl  Hayden,  whom  we  all  revere,  took 
the  position  that  the  custom  that  had 
existed  so  many  years  in  the  Senate 
should  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  again  introduce 
my  proposal.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
for  the  Senate  to  establish  a  more  equi- 
table system  of  hiring  pages  and  messen- 
gers. The  present  method  of  selection  is 
outmoded  and  archaic. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
wisdom  has  adopted  rules  abolishing  the 
antique  page  system  in  that  body  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  Congress.  This  is 
precisely  what  I  proposed  in  1965  when 
I  introduced  the  first  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  again  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  these 
young  pages  have  done  and  are  doing 
fine  service  for  us.  I  made  no  objection 
then  and  I  make  no  objection  now.  But 
under  the  present  system  pages  from  the 
ages  of  14  to  17  may  be  employed.  Some 
remain  in  this  employment  until  they  are 
too  large  to  serve  inconspicuously — a 
nebulous  standard  for  terminating  em- 
ployment. 

The  boys  who  presently  serve  as  pages 
and  messengers  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  fine  boys. 
However,  they  are  a  part  of  a  system 
which  developed  historically,  but  has  no 
validity  today. 

Historically,  the  custom  of  hiring 
pages  goes  back  to  the  very  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  In  those  days, 
Members  of  Congress  who  knew  of  young 
orphan  boys  in  destitute  circumstances 
had  their  sympathies  aroused.  They  were 
successful  in  having  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
employ  these  boys  as  runners. 

Originally,  in  1789,  a  few  runners  were 
employed — three,  I  believe.  The  early 
records  show  that  in  the  20th  Congress, 
which  sat  from  1827  to  1829,  three  boys 
were  also  employed  as  runners. 

In  succeeding  Congresses,  the  num- 
bers have  increased.  But  the  custom  has 
continued  of  bringing  youngsters  from 
14  to  17  years  of  age  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  pages  or  runners — taking  them 
from  their  dates,  and  from  their  homes, 
and  from  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  the  27th  Congress,  which  sat  from 
1841  to  1843,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  "more  than  the  public  good  re- 
quired," and  also  to  determine  whether 
their  pay  should  be  adjusted. 

One  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the 
number  of  pages  at  that  time  was  re- 
duced from  12  to  8  and  their  compensa- 
tion was  increased  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day, 
a  far  cry,  Mr.  President,  from  the  salaries 
now  paid  the  pages  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  practice  has  been  modified 
through  the  years  so  that  today  a  large 
number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  are  employed  to  answer  tele- 
phones, ana  deliver  messages  and  docu- 
ments. 

When  the  youngsters  come  to  Wash- 


ington, they  are  left  on  their  own  to  se- 
cure adequate  housing  and  meals,  and 
they  are  without  the  benefit  of  parental 
guidance  that  is  so  necessary  for  young 
boys  of  this  age. 

It  is  true  that  they  attend  the  Capitol 
Page  School  for  three  hours  daily  and  at 
some  times  they  work  for  as  much  as  40 
hours  a  week — perhaps  longer  on  occa- 
sion. I  do  not  know  whether  the  Capitol 
Page  School  is  of  the  stature  and  stand- 
ing that  it  should  be.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  attending  the  Capitol  Page  School 
for  only  3  hours  daily  in  addition  to 
sometimes  working  as  pages  for  more 
than  40  hours  a  week  is  a  pretty  tough 
schedule  for  these  youngsters. 

We  all  know  that  the  pages  are  very 
willing  and  that  they  are  always  on  the 
job  as  long  as  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
This  sort  of  a  schedule  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  any  job  covered  by  the  Federal 
Child  Labor  regulations.  Yet,  that  prac- 
tice is  in  effect  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  present 
time.  And  there  has  even  been  talk  that 
the  Government  should  buy  valuable 
land  close  to  Capitol  Hill  and  erect  a 
dormitory  for  pages,  together  with  per- 
sonnel— I  suppose  including  house  moth- 
ers and  other  help — at  huge  expense.  I 
did  my  best  to  combat  that  and  spoke  out 
against  it  in  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

There  were,  of  course,  quite  a  number 
of  proponents  of  that  measure  who  had 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill  and  no  doubt 
favored  some  orders  of  extremely  valu- 
able property  nearby. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  something  to  do  with  defeat- 
ing that  proposal.  And  we  have  not  heard 
anything  this  year,  as  far  as  I  know, 
about  buying  expensive  land  and  erect- 
ing a  dormitory  for  the  pages. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  consid- 
eration should  be  given  at  this  time  to 
the  advisability  of  employing  college  stu- 
dents, both  young  men  anti  young  wom- 
en, from  the  ages  of  17  to  22  to  serve  as 
pages  and  messengers  in  the  Senate  com- 
mencing next  January. 

This  would  give  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  college  students  the  in- 
valuable opportunity  to  view  the^ork  of 
Congress  firsthand.  It  would  hel^  them 
and  their  parents  to  pay  their  way 
through  college.  It  would  reheve  the  Sen- 
ate— I  do  not  need  to  say  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  the  other  body 
has  already  taken  care  of  this  situation 
as  of  next  January — of  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  young 
boys,  many  of  whom  are  on  their  own  for 
the  first  time  in  their  yoimg  lives,  far 
away  Irom  their  parents  and  from  their 
homes  in  the  various  States. 

Today  most  Capitol  policemen,  eleva- 
tor operators.  Senate  Post  Office  employ- 
ees, and  other  patronage  jobs,  as  we  call 
them  on  Capitol  Hill,  are  filled  by  young 
men  and  some  young  women  attending 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  This  has  provided  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  them.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  employ- 
ment of  youngsters  as  Capitol  policemen, 
elevator  operators,  and  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice employees  has  enabled  some  of  these 
young  men  to  attend  college  who  other- 


wise would  not  have  had  that  opportu- 
nity. I  am  certain  that  every  Senator  has 
helped  many  young  men  to  graduate  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  financial- 
ly able  to  make  their  way  through  col- 
lege. 

However,  at  the  present  time  page  po- 
sitions in  the  Senate  are  filled  with 
youngsters  barely  out  of  grade  school, 
with  an  average  age  of  15  and  with  a 
salary  close  to  $7,000.  That  is  enough, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  them  to  send  home 
quite  a  tidy  sum  of  money  to  mama  and 
dad. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  work- 
ing in  Congress  would  be  far  more  mean- 
ingful for  college  students  who  have 
greater  experience  and  maturity  than 
young  boys  just  out  of  grade  school.  Cer- 
tainly, having  yoimg  college  students  as 
pages  or  messengers,  with  a  uniform  or 
other  dress,  would  add  dignity  to  the 
Senate. 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration were  to  adopt  such  a  rule,  as  the 
other  body  has  done,  commencing  next 
January,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  Senate.  It  would  also  be  a  won- 
derful thing  for  a  great  many  worthy 
young  men  and  women  attending  the 
many  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area  who  really  need 
additional  compensation  to  help  them 
make  the  grade. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  whenever 
a  long -established  tradition  or  custom 
is  set  aside,  very  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  reasons  for  doing 
so.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  fast-mov- 
ing space  age  of  change  and  challenge, 
the  present  method  of  selecting  very 
young  teenage  boys  as  pages  for  Con- 
gress is  outmoded  and  really  serves  no 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  change  is  not  neces- 
sarily reform.  However,  the  change  that 
I  am  suggesting  today  would  be  real  re- 
form and  would  be  highly  beneficial  not 
only  to  worthy  young  ladies  and  men  at- 
tending the  many  universities  in  this 
area,  but  also  to  the  Senators  and  the 
operation  of  the  Senate.  To  continue  the 
present  page  program  would  be  to  per- 
petuate an  unnecessary,  unjustified,  and 
archaic  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks.  It  is  my  hope,  however, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  will  adopt  a 
rule  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
any  committee  of  the  Senate  to  give  con- 
sideration to  my  bill.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  do  away  with  this  ob- 
solete, ancient  system  and  to  modernize 
the  Senate  and  give  this  opportunity  and 
this  employment  to  worthy  young  men 
and  women  who  are  attending  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen*.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3886)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  congressional  pages  or 
messengers  from  among  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22 
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who  are  attenduig  college,  introduced  by 
Mr  YotJNG  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 3886 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son shall  serve  as  a  page  or  messenger  of  the 
Senate 

(1)  before  he  or  she  has  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  or  during  any  session  of 
the  Congress  which  begins  after  he  or  she 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years; 
or 

(2)  during  any  period  when  be  or  she  Is 
not  regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  coxirse  of 
study  in  a  recognized  college  or  university.  If 
such  f>erlod  exceeds  (1)  thirty  days,  or  (11) 
four  months  If  the  period  Is  between  school 
years  and  such  person  has  a  bona  fide  In- 
tention to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
in  a  recognized  college  or  university  during 
the  semester  (or  other  period  Into  which 
the  school  year  is  divided)  immediately  fol- 
lowing such  period. 

Sec.  2.  Section  243  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  88a),  and 
the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Education  of  Senate  and  House 
Pages"  In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.  1947  (2  U.S.C.  88b),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 


STALEMATED  SALT  TALKS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
last  April  the  Senate  voted  72  to  6  in 
favor  of  a  recommendation  urging  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  achieve  a  lasting  agree- 
ment and  a  mutual  freeze  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  Not  much  progress  has 
been  made  on  that  recommendation,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  No  progress  whatever  has 
been  made  since  the  time  the  President 
ordered  our  grand  forces  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia. Those  talks  to  try  to  secure  last- 
ing agreement  have  come  to  naught  since 
that  time. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  issued  a  memorandum  of 
instruction  to  all  Pentagon  aides.  This 
was  stamped  "Secret — Sensitive."  He 
stated  in  this  memorandum — 

I  want  to  be  sure  you  understand  there 
must  b«  no  si>eculatlon  which  would  indicate 
or  even  imply  that  a  MIRV  or  ABM  deploy- 
ment moratorium  la  desirable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  North  Dakota 
Eind  elsewhere.  Pentagon  employees  and 
officials  are  working  almost  around  the 
clock  to  deploy  missiles,  many  of  which 
have  MIRV  nuclear  warheads. 

In  recent  weeks  no  progress  whatever 
has  been  made  In  those  SALT  talks  in 
Vienna,  about  which  we  were  so  hopeful 
a  few  months  back.  This  lack  of  progress 


in  Vierma  and  the  failure  to  achieve  any 
continuity  in  conferences  in  Paris  are 
due  in  large  part,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
invasion  by  our  ground  forces  of  Cam- 
bodia, a  neutral  country  whose  neutrality 
we  had  guaranteed,  and  to  round-the- 
clock  bombing  in  Laos  which  has  ex- 
tended smd  expanded  our  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Even  the  Pentagon  now  terms 
this  the  Indochinese  war  and  no  longer 
terms  it  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Regretfully,  I  report  that  the  talks  in 
Vienna  to  have  a  moratorium  have  be- 
come stalemated.  We  have  suffered  a 
great  setback  in  this  Nation  due  to  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  this  war 
which  Mr.  Nixon,  when  he  was  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency,  said  he  had  a  se- 
cret plan  to  end.  If  he  had  a  secret  plan, 
Mr.  President,  we  Americans  have  reason 
to  regret  that  that  plan  is  still  his  secret 
and  that  we  are  making  no  progress 
whatever  in  the  SALT  talks  in  Vienna. 


MIDEAST  POLICY  SHOWS  SYMP- 
TOMS OF  INDECISION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
policy  of  this  administration  with  respect 
to  approval  of  the  sale  of  modem  weap- 
onry to  Israel,  so  as  to  enable  that  little 
country  to  stand  up  to  the  various  Arab 
countries,  and  now  also  to  the  planes 
and  pilots  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  beyond 
my  understanding. 

The  continued  delay  in  providing 
equipment  Israel  now  needs  so  desper- 
ately can  only  arouse  further  apprehen- 
sion as  to  just  what  are  the  forces  abroad 
in  this  country  that  are  and  have  been 
successful  in  this  postponement. 

In  a  thought-provoking  column  yes- 
terday, Crosby  Noyes  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  makes  the  following  perti- 
nent observation: 

The  Israelis  are  reacting  to  our  continued 
passlveness  with  a  kind  of  controlled  panic. 
For  them  the  Implication  now  Is  that  we 
may  wait  until  the  situation  becomes  really 
desperate  before  deciding  to  act.  And  planes 
or  no  planes,  this  is  a  Itwury  which  they 
cannot  afford  themselves. 

In  that  the  only  other  countries  which 
make  this  type  and  character  of  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  are  giving — giving,  not 
selling — such  weapons  to  the  Arab  States 
and  the  Soviet  pilots;  and  in  that  Israel 
is  fighting  alone,  as  are  we  in  effect  are 
in  the  Par  East,  against  Communist 
satellites,  without  asking  any  of  our 
troops,  what  reasons  can  there  be  for 
this  further  delay 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Noyes"  column.  "Mideast  Policy  Shows 
Symptoms  of  Indecision"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[nom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May 
26,  1970] 
MnjEAST   PoucT   Shows  Symptoms  of 
Indecision 
(By  Oosby  S.  Noyes) 
No   one    Is   paying   much   attention,   but 
American  poUcy  In  the  Middle  East  Is  devel- 
oping   symptoms    of   potentially    dangerous 
indecision. 

It  was  last  March  when  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration turned  down  Israeli  requests    for 


125   Phantom  and   Sky  hawk   fighter   planes 
"for  the  time  being." 

The  reasons  given  privately  at  the  time 
were  that  Israel  already  had  air  superiority 
over  Its  Arab  neighbors,  clearly  demonstrated 
by  deep-penetration  Israeli  air  raids  Into 
Egyptian  territory. 

A  second  reason  was  that  the  United 
States  hoped,  by  a  demonstration  of  re- 
straint, to  dissuade  the  Soviet  Union  from 
any  further  commitment  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  American  officials  said  at  the  time, 
however,  that  they  would  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  situation  and  take  firm  action  if  It 
changed  In  a  significant  way. 

Since  then,  the  situation  has  Indeed 
changed  significantly.  The  Russians  have  in- 
stalled a  network  of  high-performance  SAM- 
3  anti-aircraft  missiles  In  Egypt,  manned  by 
Soviet  technicians.  They  have  also  sent  a 
number  of  squadrons  of  late-model  Mlg-21 
fighters  Into  Egypt,  flown  by  Soviet  pilots. 

The  Russians,  In  short,  have  taken  over 
primary  responsibility  for  Egypt's  air  de- 
fenses. Israel's  deep-penetration  raids  have 
stopped. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  Israelis  have  drawn 
the  administration's  attention  to  this 
changed  state  of  affairs  as  forcefully  as  they 
could.  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban 
has  most  recently  renewed  the  plea  for  fight- 
er planes,  pointing  out  the  drastic  changes 
in  the  balance  of  air  power  that  have  oc- 
curred. The  answer  that  he  received  was  that 
the  United  States  remains  unconvinced  that 
the  over-all  military  balance  has  shifted 
sharply  enough  to  Justify  the  sale  of  the 
planes. 

Now  granted  that  there  are  good  reasons 
for  a  difference  of  perspective  between  Wash- 
ington and  Jerusalem.  Israel  is  fighting  for 
survival  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Defeat  at 
the  bands  of  the  Arab  nations  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  state  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  its  citizens. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Israeli  government 
must  and  would  do  anything,  including,  if 
necessary,  drawing  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  into  a  direct  confrontation 
with  each  other. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
motivated  by  a  determination  to  avoid  such 
a  confrontation  at  almost  any  cost.  It  can- 
not allow  itself  to  be  led  Into  nuclear  war  by 
any  country.  It  believes  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  In  the  same  boat.  And  it  asstimes 
that  If  It  acts  as  a  restraining  Influence  on 
Israel,  the  Russians  will  do  the  same  in 
Egypt. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  which  may  provide 
theoretical  Justification  for  still  refusing  to 
sell  the  planes,  contains  some  serious  flaws. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  Russian-American  con- 
frontation in  the  Middle  East  already  exists. 
The  new  Soviet  presence  In  the  area  Is  not 
only  a  challenge  to  Israel.  It  is  also  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  we  have  proclaimed  ourselves 
to  have  vital  national  Interests. 

The  NLxon  administration  hsa  solemnly 
warned  the  Soviet  leaders  against  trying  to 
achieve  a  position  of  dominance  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  And  yet  successive  Ruaelan  moves 
designed  to  achieve  exactly  that  have  elicited 
no  American  response  whatever,  despite  the 
anguished  pleas  of  the  Israelis. 

A  response,  really,  is  what  Israel  Is  asking 
for.  For  a  variety  of  reasons — Including 
strong  anti-war  sentiment  and  a  growing 
mood  of  Isolationism  In  the  United  States — 
the  Russians  might  well  be  under-estimat- 
ing American  resolve  in  the  Middle  East, 
Our  continued  passlveness  in  the  face  of 
increasingly  bold  Russian  moves  in  the  area 
could  lead  to  disaster. 

There  Is  the  added  risk  of  provoking, 
through  excessive  restraint,  a  premature  and 
unnecessary  explosion  In  the  Middle  East. 
Frightened  people,  especially  If  they  are  also 
brave  and  determined  people,  are  dangerous. 

The  Israelis  are  reacting  to  our  continued 
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passlveness  with  a  kind  of  controlled  panic. 
For  them  the  implication  now  is  that  we 
may  wait  until  the  situation  becomes  really 
desperate  before  deciding  to  act.  And  planes 
or  no  planes,  this  Is  a  luxury  which  they  can- 
not afford  themselves. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


WAGE    DISPUTE    AT    UB.    GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce,  transmitting  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  a  sum- 
mary of  the  continuing  dispute  over  the 
proix)sed  wage  increase  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce,  together  with  al- 
ternative means  necessary  to  meet  con- 
gressional printing  needs,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Burdick)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees, 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  4813)  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Fishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  14685)  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  pro- 
moting travel  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Miirphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  aimoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
17550)  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  Increases  in  benefits,  to 
improve  computation  methods,  and  to 
raise  the  earnings  base  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system,  to  make  improvements  in  the 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
upon  improvements  in  the  operating  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of   the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  17550)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  to  improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  bsise 
imder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disa- 
bility Insurance  systems,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  in 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

"RESOLtmONS    MXKOBXALIZINO    THK    CONGRSSB 

or  THi  UNrrns  States  To  Uphold  its  Con- 
BTiTUTiowAL  Role  in  the  Settino  or  Na- 
tional Wab  Policy 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  by  ordering  United  States  troc^s  into 
Cambodia  has  significantly  ex^wnded  the  In- 
volvement of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  m  Southwest  Asia;   and 

"Whereas,  The  President  did  not  request 
and  obtain  authorization  for  such  further 
Involvement  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  their  elected  Congressional 
representatives;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
deplores  this  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  conunlt  the  United  States 
to  extended  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia 
without  the  proper  Constitutional  Congres- 
sional Judgment  u^  sanction  as  required  by 
Article  1.  SecUMM,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  St^HRo  uphold  its  constitution- 
al role  in  the^Rtlng  of  national  war  policy; 
and  be  It  further. 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,   adopted,  May  6,   1970. 

"Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Datobxn. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Conmion wealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

"REBOLtmONS    MXMOUALIZZNO    THE    CONGSESS 

or  THE  United  States  to  Meet  in  Joint 
Session  Forthwith  to  be  Addressed  bt  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
Otficial  Polict  or  the  UNrrro  States 
Government  in  Cambodia. 

"Whereas,  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  military  operations  on  and  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cambodia;  and 

"Whereas,  These  military  operations  have 
been  initiated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  not  in  pursuance  of  any  treaty  ar- 
rangements nor  with  any  concurrence  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  These  operations  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  In  essential  support  of  United 
States  military  forces  engaged  on  and  over 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  combat  with  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  forces;  and 

"Whereas,  Grave  disagreement  exists  at  the 
highest  levels  of  this  nation's  government, 
and  throughout  the  nation  both  as  to  the 


constitutionality  and  propriety  of  these  ac- 
tions Initiated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  as  to  their  necessity  and  advis- 
ability; and 

"Whereas,  These  disagreements  both 
threaten  the  national  unity  of  this  Itepubllc 
at  home  and  imperil  Its  interests  abroad; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Uawachusetts  Senate 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  in  joint  session  forthwith  to 
be  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  official  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia  and 
the  current  status  of  United  States  involve- 
ment in  pursuance  of  such  official  policy;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
further  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  frame  and  consider  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions  regard- 
ing such  pKJllcy,  as  thus  set  forth  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  resolutions  by 
formal  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  May  6.  1970. 

"NoBMAN  L.  PmCEON,  Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretwry  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  effectuate  revenue 
sharing  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  and  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment : 

HJi.  11628.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  the  authority  to  purchase  office 
eqtilpment  and  furniture  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  91-896) ; 

HJl.  12619.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  Act  approved  Augtist  4.  1950  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  91-897); 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  four  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  (Rept. 
No.  91-898) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation 
entitled  "Federal  and  States  Student  Aid 
Programs"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
91-899); 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  space  program  benefits 
(Rept.  No.  91-900); 

S.  Res.  402.  Resolution  to  print  the  annual 
report  of  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
91-901); 

S.  Res.  408.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Rept,  91-902); 
~H.  Con.  Res.  620.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  an  additional 
one  thousand  copies  of  House  Report  91- 
610,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Report  of  Special  Study  Mission  to 
South  Africa"  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
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oa  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Rept.  No.  91-908); 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Concurent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  House  docu- 
ment the  tributes  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  service  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  (Rept  No.  91-904); 

H.  Con.  Res.  578.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  reprinting  of  a  "CompUa- 
tlon  of  Works  of  Art  and  Other  Objects  in 
the  United  States  Capitol,"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
905); 

H.  Con.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  printing  of  a  House  document 
a  history  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
(Rept.  No.  91-906);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  585.  Concurent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs   (Rept.  No.  91-907). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  with 
an  amendment : 

S  Res.  406  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate Document  materials  relating  to  S.  Con. 
Res.  49   (Rept.  No.  91-903);   and 

H  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  Resolution, 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  (91-909) . 


EXECrmVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMTITEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 


introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bbnnett)  ; 

S.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend lor  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

S.  3890.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chlen  Danh 
Florlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois : 

S.  3891   A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31.    1964    ("The   Food    Stamp    Act    of    1964, 
Public  Law  88-525);    to   the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 

S.  3892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
A.  Dujovne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  conmilsslon  on  seeking  means  of  modern- 
izing and  reorganizing  the  federal  welfare 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia 
when  he  Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  ap- 
pear later  In  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BUls  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  FANNIN: 
S.  3884.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
In  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
Mohave,  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3885  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  3885  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOtTNG  of  Ohio: 
S.  3886.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  congressional  pages  or  messengers 
from  among  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  17  tuid  22  who  are  attending  col- 
lege; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yocng  of  Ohio  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  Y.-VRBOROUGH : 
S.  3887.  A  bin  to  Improve  education  by 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's 
teachers  to  change  employment  across  State 
lines  without  substantial  loss  of  retirement 
benefla  through  establishment  of  a  Federal - 
State  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarbobough  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord imder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3888.  A  bin  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Natiire  Protection  and  WUdllfe  Pres- 
ervation In  the  Western  Hemisphere  (56  Stat. 
1364);    amend   PubUc  Law  89-669    (Oct.   15,' 
1966 1;  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 


S.  3885— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  MAURICE 
MARCHBANKS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  knowing 
the  legislative  workload  that  exists  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  always  aimed  at  keep- 
ing the  introduction  of  private  or  per- 
sonal relief  bills  at  a  minimum.  Never- 
theless, I  feel  compelled  in  especially 
meritorious  cases  to  propose  legislation. 
The  bill  which  I  offer  today  is  aimed  at 
providing  relief  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  accepted  employment 
based  upon  the  assurances  of  Forest 
Service  ofiQcers  that  certain  moving  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  received  such  assurance  in 
written  form,  properly  signed.  Mr. 
Marchbanks  understandably  acted  on 
this  seemingly  valid  authorization  and 
incurred  S667.20  in  expenses  moving  to 
his  initial  duty  station.  He  learned,  "ex 
post  facto."  that  such  assurances  should 
not  have  been  given,  his  authorization 
was  renounced,  and  he  was  asked  to  pay 
the  total  expense.  He  sought  administra- 
tive relief  and.  considering  the  merit  of 
his  position,  was  surprised  that  no  such 
solution  was  available. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  has  asked  Congress 
for  legislative  redress. 

I  believe  his  case  warrants  our  action 
and  propose  that  we  rectify  this  injustice 
which  was  inadvertently  committed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3885)  for  the  relief  of 
Maurice  Marchbanks.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fannin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S.  3887— INTRODUCTION  OF  MOBILE 
TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Mobile 


Teachers'    Retirement    Assistance    Act 
of  1970. 

The  interest  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  improving  edu- 
cation is  demonstrated  by  the  many  Fed- 
eral programs  now  in  operation.  No  less 
important  to  the  national  welfare  and 
the  solution  of  pressing  education  prob- 
lems in  the  encouragement  of  a  strong 
teaching  profession. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  strengthen 
the  profession  by  providing  adequate  re- 
tirement benefits  for  those  teachers  who 
wish  to  move  from  one  State  to  another. 
The  movement  of  teachers  across  State 
lines  to  meet  manpower  needs  at  all 
levels  of  the  school  system  Is  severely 
hampered  at  present  because  it  usually 
entails  a  loss  of  retirement  benefits.  The 
loss  of  credit  for  retirement  comes  about 
for  two  reasons:  the  outgoing  State  may 
now  allow  for  early  vesting  of  retire- 
ment rights,  and  the  incoming  State  may 
not  grant  retirement  credit  for  years  of 
teaching  service  performed  outside  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  cor- 
rects this  problem  in  a  way  that  recog- 
nizes State  prerogatives  in  education, 
and  the  importance  of  State  retirement 
systems  as  the  primary  vehicle  for 
teachers'  benefits. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Federal- 
State  program  to  assist  in  the  funding  of 
these  benefits  for  teachers  in  public 
school  service.  The  two  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram would  enable  teachers  who  have 
taught  school  in  two  or  more  States  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  their  careers  with 
benefits  substantially  the  same  as  they 
would  have  received  if  they  had  taught 
in  a  single  States  throughout  their 
careers. 

The  bill  would  extend  Federal  funds  to 
aid  in  the  financing  of  recognized  out-of- 
State  service  credit,  and  to  supplement 
deferred  vested  benefits.  To  qualify  for 
Federal  funds,  the  participating  States 
must  by  law:  First,  provide  for  the 
granting  to  teachers  at  least  10  years  of 
credit — if  earned— for  out-of-State  pub- 
lic school  teaching  service  not  vested 
elsewhere,  imder  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  teacher  and  the  employer  share  In 
the  cost,  and  second,  provide  for  the 
vesting  of  retirement  rights  to  teachers 
after  no  more  than  5  years  of  service  in 
the  retirement  system. 

The  difficult  task  of  recruiting  experi- 
enced and  needed  teachers,  particularly 
in  higher  education,  will  be  alleviated  by 
the  sharing  of  cost  in  purchasing  out-of- 
State  credit,  and  the  security  factor  in 
early  vesting  for  deferred  benefits.  Cur- 
rently, out-of-state  credit  and  vesting 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  teachers  wishing  to 
enter  Texas,  for  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  teachers  have  entered  Texas  and 
have  served  the  people  of  the  State  for 
many  dedicated  years;  yet  most  will  lose 
retirement  benefits  because  they  cannot 
financially  participate  in  the  program  for 
out-of-state  credit  and  have  not  been 
covered  by  vesting  in  another  State. 

The  fine  retirement  system  in  Texas 
hsis  made  great  strides  toward  solving 
the  mobility  problem,  but  the  State- 
based  system  of  American  education  and 
the  limited  funds  available  will  not  per- 
mit Texas  or  other  States  to  solve  this 
long  standing  education  problem.  Texas 
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and  other  States  have  recognized  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl  as  the  most  feasible 
approach  In  solving  the  mobility  prob- 
lem and  some  offer  basic  programs  em- 
ploying these  concepts. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  teacher 
retirement  systems  of  this  country  have 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  support- 
ed the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  but  each  State 
realizes  its  primary  commitment  is  to 
utilize  its  financial  resources  for  educa- 
tion within  its  own  boundaries,  and 
rightly  so. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  the  States  in 
solving  this  interstate  problem  and  pro- 
vide mobile  teachers  with  substantial 
benefits  in  their  sunset  years. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  accomplish  the  important  objectives 
of  this  bill  is  extremely  modest.  Based 
on  estimates  from  an  actuarial  firm  of 
national  reputation,  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  the  two-part  program  in 
its  first  year  of  operation  would  be  $9.1 
million;  in  the  second  year,  $12.9  mil- 
lion; and  in  the  third  year,  $17.4  million. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  provision  of  this  modest  amount 
would  do  much  to  enhance  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation  and  give 
teachers,  upon  retirement,  tangible  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  their  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  bill  which  I 
have  just  introduced,  certain  tables 
showing  the  terms  of  present  State 
teacher  retirement  systems,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  system  now  In  effect  in 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  tables,  and  summary 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3887)  to  improve  educa- 
tion by  increasing  the  freedom  of  the 
Nation's  teachers  to  change  employment 
across  State  lines  without  substantial 
loss  of  retirement  benefits  through  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mobile  Teachers' 
Retirement  Assistance  Act". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State  retirement  system" 
means  a  State  retirement  system  established 
system  recognized  or  established  by  State 
under  State  law,  or  a  local  public  retirement 
law.  In  which  teachers  participate. 

(2)  The  term  "teacher"  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  employed  In  a  professional  edu- 
cational capacity  by  a  board  of  education. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  teacher"  means  a 
teacher  who  Is  a  member  of  a  State  retire- 
ment system. 

(4)  The  term  "vesting"  means  a  right  of  a 
teacher  who  separates  from  covered  employ- 
ment after  having  at  least  the  minimum 
years  of  credited  service  required  under  the 
State  retirement  system  and  has  left  his  con- 


tributions m  the  retirement  fund  of  such 
system,  to  a  retirement  benefit  upon  reach- 
ing an  age  specified  In  the  law  governing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  system,  which 
benefit  Is  based  at  least  In  part  on  public 
contributions. 

(5)  The  term  "board  of  education"  means 
any  board,  committee,  commission,  or  agency 
authorized  by  State  law  to  direct  a  public 
educational  system  or  Institution,  or  a  school 
or  institution  of  higher  education,  which  Is 
tax-supp)orted. 

(6)  The  term  "out-of-State  service"  means 
public  teaching  service  performed  in  another 
State  and  recognized  by  the  system  In  which 
the  teacher  Is  a  member  for  the  purpose  of 
service  credit  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  law  governing  the  operation  of  such 
system. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other 
territory  of  the  United  States  which  has  a 
public  retirement  system  which  Includes 
teachers. 

(8)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  participate  In  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  Act.  a  State 
retirement  system  must — 

(1)  provide  for  payment  of  retirement 
benefits  on  account  of  out-of-State  service 
by  a  covered  teacher  as  required  In  section 
4(d)  and  of  supplemental  benefits  as  re- 
quired In  section  5(c). 

(2)  allow  covered  teachers  at  least  10  years 
of  credit  for  public  teaching  service  not  cov- 
ered by  the  system  which  is  not  vested  under 
another  State  retirement  system,  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  covered  teacher  of  a  portion  of 
the  cost  Involved  and  payment  from  public 
funds  of  the  remainder. 

(3)  allow  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
State  retirement  system  becomes  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  provided  for  In 
this  Act  within  which  a  covered  teacher  may 
make  the  payment  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2).  In  order  to  become  entitled  to  such 
credit, 

(4)  provide  for  vesting  after  not  more 
than  five  years  of  credited  service  In  the 
State  retirement  system,  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commission 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  report. 

(b)    If    the    Commissioner    determines    a 
State  retirement  system  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  he  shall  approve  It 
for  participation  In  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 
otnr-oF-STATE  CREorr  provisions 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  as 
soon  as  practical  after  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar yeair,  make  a  Federal  contribution  to 
each  State  retirement  system  which  he  has 
approved  under  section  3(b)  on  account  of 
each  covered  teacher  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
system  who  retired  during  the  fiscal  year 
(or  other  twelve-month  period  designated  by 
the  system)  which  ended  In  such  calendar 
year  with  credited  out-of-State  service  as 
a  teacher.  The  Federal  contribution  on  ac- 
count of  each  year  of  each  such  teacher's 
credited  out-of-State  service  as  a  teacher 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40  per  centum 
of  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
level  of  teachers'  salaries  (determined  under 
subsection  (b)  by  the  benefit  cost  factor 
(determined  under  subsection  (c) . 

(b)  The  level  of  teachers'  salaries  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  salary  which  Is  the  sev- 
enty-fifth percentile  of  a  distribution  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  who  are  classroom 
teachers  In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  an  the  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
reliable  data  available  to  him  for  the  pre- 
ceding school  year. 


(c)  The  benefit-cost  factor  shan  be  an 
amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  present 
value  of  payments  of  one  annually  for  life, 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  teachers  In  the  States  at  age 
sixty-five  and  an  assumed  rate  of  Interest 
(determined  by  the  Commissioner). 

(d)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject 
to  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  as  are 
funds  of  the  system  derived  from  other 
sources.  Retirement  benefits  under  such  sys- 
tem attributable  to  service  credited  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  paid  on  a  basis  less 
favorable  to  the  retired  teacher  than  the 
payments  made  under  such  system  which 
are  attributable  to  service  other  than  that 
so  credited. 

DEFERRED    BENKFTr    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Conamlssloner  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  make  a  Federal  contribution 
to  each  State  retirement  system  which  he 
has  approved  under  section  3(b)  on  account 
of  each  covered  teacher  in  the  membership 
of  the  system  who.  during  the  fiscal  yeai 
(or  other  twelve-month  period  designated  by 
the  system)  which  ended  during  such  calen- 
dar year,  became  entitled  to  payment  of  a 
vested  deferred  benefit.  The  Federal  contri- 
bution on  account  of  each  year  for  which 
each  such  teacher  Is  receiving  a  vested  de- 
ferred benefit  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
difference  between  the  average  t©achM"8 
salary  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
average  t*acher's  salary  in  the  tenth  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  (determined  under  sub- 
section (b))  by  the  benefit  cost  factor  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (c)  of  section  4) . 

(b)  The  average  teachers'  salaries,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  shall  be  the  average 
salary  for  the  year  In  question  of  teachers 
In  all  the  States,  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  most  reliable  data 
available  to  him  for  such  year. 

(c)  Each  participating  State  retirement 
system  shall  supplement  the  retirement 
benefits  which  such  system  pays  a  covered 
teacher  who  Is  receiving  a  deferred  vest«d 
benefit  and  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  by  an  annual  amount  equal 
to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
following  factors: 

(1)  The  annual  retirement  benefit  to  which 
the  covered  teacher  Is  entitled  before  the 
supplement  required  by  this  section. 

(2)  The  number  of  years  between  the  cov- 
ered teacher's  separation  from  teaching  serv- 
ice which  Is  credited  under  the  State  retire- 
ment system  In  question  and  his  retirement, 
but  m  no  event  shall  such  number  of  years 
be   more   than  ten. 

(3)  The  average  annual  Increase  In  the 
average  teachers*  salaries,  for  the  State  or 
all  the  States,  whichever  is  the  lesser  (deter- 
mined as  provided  In  (b)).  during  the  ten- 
year  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

(d)  To  be  entitled  to  the  supplemental 
benefit,  the  covered  teacher  must  have  per- 
formed public  teaching  service  for  a  total  of 
twenty  vears  or  for  a  total  of  five  years  dur- 
ing the  ten-year  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  payment  of  the  deferred  vested 
benefit  began. 

COST  OF  administration 
Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  shall  each  fiscal 
year  make  a  grant  to  each  State  retirement 
system  which  Is  approved  to  participate  In 
this  Act.  Each  such  grant  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution made  under  sections  4  and  5. 

BFFECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  sb&U  become  effective 
July  1.  1970,  with  respect  to  teachers  who 
retire  after  such  date. 

The  tables  and  summary,  presented 
by  Mr.  Yarborough.  are  as  follows: 
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TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF  VESTING  PROVISIONS 
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State  wide  retirement  systems 

Local  retirement  systems 

Vesttni 

(1) 

ToUl 

1 

Teachers 
system 

(3) 

School 

employees 

system 

(<) 

Public 

employees 

system 

(5) 

Total 
(6) 

Teachers 
system 

(7) 

School 

employees 

system 

(0 

Public 

employees 

system 

(9) 

1    Yeersol  service: 

Immediate 

I 

1  . 
11 

1  .. 
6'  ■ 

i' 

i' 

4 

1 
0  .. 

4 
I 

1  .. 

4  ye^rs 

5  years 

3 
1  .. 

1  ... 

7  years 

8  years 

1  . 
>15 
1  . 
6 
9 
1 

'8  "" 

3" 

S 
1  ... 

3' 

i' 

2 

1 

10  years. 

4 
1 

4 

I 

2 

I 

12years 

ISyears 

20  years 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1  .. 
1  .. 

1 

2  Ag«  md  years  ot  service; 

Age  40  and  5  *ears  of  s 
Age  45  and  20  years  of 
Age  JC  and  n  years  of 
Age  50  and  15  years  of 

3  No  ve^ng  provision . 

1  .. 
1 

1  ... 

service 

1  .. 

service 

1  . 

1 

3 

i".. 

1 .. 

I   . 

service 

2' 

1  .. 
2 

1  ... 

1  .. 

I 

'Includes  Puerto  Rico 


TABLE  2.-PfiOVISION  FOR  OUT-OF-STATE  SERVICE  CREDIT  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS  TO  WHICH  TEACHERS  BELONG 


Type  of  system 
<1) 

ToUl 
(2) 

With 
provision 
lor  out-of- 
state  service 
credit 

(3) 

Without 
provision 
lor  out-of- 
state  service 
credit 

(4) 

Type  ot  system 
(1) 

Total 
(2) 

With 
provision 
for  out-of- 
state  service 
credit 

(3) 

Without 
provision 
for  out-of- 
state  service 
credit 

(4) 

SUte-«Kje  retirement  systems: 
Teachers  svstefns 

25 

8 

17 

14 

7 
3 

a 

1 

14 

1  oca!  retirement  systems: 

Teachers  system* 

10 
5 
3 

4 

2 

0 

S 

School  emoloyees  systems 

Public  employees  systems 

School  employees  systems 

Public  employees  systems 

3 
3 

Totol 

50 

24 

>26 

ToW 

18 

6 

12 

■li  addition,  the  Puerto  Rico  teachers  retirement  system  does  not  provide  for  out-of-state  service crediL 

TABLE  3.-NUMBER  OF  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS  BY  YEARS  OF  OUT-OF-STATE  SERVICE  CREDIT  ALLOWED 


State-wide  retirement  systems 


Local  retirement  systems 


X 


Maiimum  years  ol  out-of-State  service  allowed 
(1) 


Total 


a> 


Teachers 


School 
emptoyeea 

(4) 


Public 
employees 

(5) 


Total 


(6) 


Teachers 
(7) 


School 
employees 

(8) 


Public 
employees 


None 

5  rears 

8  years 

10  years 

12  years 

15  years 

Unliniitad 

Other 

Total. 


26  11 

3  1 

2  I  2 

14  i  10 

1 

1 

2                        1 
1 

"so  iT 


14 


12 
2 


<H 


18 


12 


TABLE  4.-VESTm6  PROVISIONS  AND  MAXIMUM  OUT-OF-STATE  SERVICE  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS  TO  WHICH  TEACHERS  BELONG,  DECEMBER  1969 


Retirement  system 
(1) 


Type  of 
member- 
ship 1 

(2) 


Years  of  service 
and  or  age  require- 
menti  tor  vesting" 

(3) 


Maximum  years  ot 
out-of-state  service 
creditable 

(4) 


1.  STATE-WIDE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 
Alabama T 

Alaska » T 

Arnona P 

Arliansas T 

California" T 

Cotorado' P 

Connecticut „ T 

Delaware P 

Florida** T 

Georgia T 

Hawaii p 

Idalio P 

llhnooa T 

lodan*.. T 


(a)  IS  years  at  any      None. 
age(b)  ID  years 
if  in  service  at 
age  55. 

10  years 10  years. 

5  years None. 

20  years 10  yeers. 

5  years None. 

do Do. 

10  years 10  years. 

None None  (4  years  may 

be  counted  toward 
30  years'  service 
re<^uirement  for 
retirement). 

10  years 10  yaarv 

do Do. 

Syears None. 

lOyears Do. 

5years 10  years. 

15  years  of  lervtce      8  years  (limit  may 
and  age  50.  be  eiceeded  under 

certain 
Circumstances). 


Retirement  system 
(1) 


Type  of 
member- 
ship > 

(2) 


Years  ot  service 
and/or  age  require- 
ments for  vesting" 

(3) 


Maiimum  years  of 
out-of-state  service 
creditable 

(4) 


Iowa P 

KwMM S 

Kentucky! T 

LawsiaMi T 


Maine' P 

Maryland T 

Mas*acliinetts> T 

Midiitan S 

Minnesota T 


(a)  8  years (b) 
Age  55 
regardless  of 
years  of  service. 

10  years 


5  years 

(a)  20  years  (b) 
10  years  if 
teacher  withdraws 
to  enter  public- 
school  teaching 
in  another  State. 

10  years 

20  years .. 

(a) 20  years  (b) 6 
years  if  position 
IS  alMlished  or 
teacher  is  not 
reemployed. 

(a)  25  years  (b)  10 
years  and  age  50. 

10  years  .  


None. 


None  (10  years  may 
be  counted  to 
meet  25-year 
benefit  schedule). 

8  years. 

None. 


10  years. 
None. 
10  year*. 


IS  years. 
None. 
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Retirement  system 
0) 


Type  of 
member- 
ship 

(2) 


Years  of  service 
andior  age  require- 
ments for  vesting » 

(3) 


Maximum  years  of 
out-of-state  service 
creditable 

(4) 


Mississippi P 

Missouri' \ 

Montana ' 

NebrasKa S 

Nevada*. r 

New  Hampshira J 

New  Jersey J 

New  Mexico 5 

New  York _ J 

North  Carolina P 

North  Dakota J 

Ohio' T 


Oklahoma | 

Oregon J 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island'. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas... 

Utah.... 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
Washington... 


S 

P 
,  T 

.  P 
...  T 


West  Virginia".'."" S 


(a)  20  years  for  full 
vesting  (b)  16 
years  tor  partial 
vesting. 

20  years 10  years. 

Syears Syears. 

..do lOyears. 

(a)  20  years  for  full     None, 
benefit  (b)  IS 
years  with  partial 
benefit 

ISyaan .„   Do. 

do        lOyears. 

do       Syears. 

'ioVeafS lOyears. 

12  years None. 

No  vesting Unlimited 

5  yjjrs  No™  (unlimited 

credit  allowed  to 
meet  eligibility 
requirements  for 
retirement  in 
Ohio). 

20  years 5  years. 

Syears None. 

10  years 12  Y""- 

do lOyears. 

is  years Unlimited. 

25  years! None. 

(a)  10  years  (b)  4  Do. 

years  for  college 
and  university 
faculty  members. 

lOyears.- lOyears. 

No  vesting '*°"*;;. 

IS  years 5"" 

lOyears Do- 

Syears Do. 

20  years        Varies;  on  same 

terms  as  other 
States  provide 
credit  for  West 
Virginia  public 
school  service. 


Retirement  system 
(1) 


Type  of 
member- 
ship 

(2> 


Years  of  service 
and 'or  age  require- 
ments lor  vesting  = 

CD 


Maximum  years  of 
out-of-State  service 
creditable 

(4) 


Wisconsin - - -  T 


Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico'. 


2.  LOCAL  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 


California:  _ 

Los  Angeles' ' 

San  Francisco l^ 


Colorado:  Denver' .  — ...  S 

DisUict  of  Columbia:  Washington'....  T 
I  llinois:  Chicago' - - ' 

Iowa:  Des  Moines --  T 

Maryland:  Baltimore - J 

Michigan;  Detroit 5 


Immediate -.-  None  for  members 

of  combined  group 
(with  social  secur- 
ity); out-of-State 
credit  available  to 
some  separate 
group  members 
under  certain 
circumstances. 

4  veers —  None. 

lOyears Oo. 


Syears Do. 

(a)  10  years  (b)  if  Do. 

accumulated 

contributkjns 

exceed  $1,000. 

lOyears - ,„    Do. 

5vMrs lOyears. 


Do. 

None 

Do. 
lOyears,  15  years 

if  service  is  in 

Michigan. 


Minnesota:  - 

Dulufh ' 

Minneapolis' ' 

St  Paul' ' 

Missouri:  _ 

Kansas  City | 

St  Louis I 

Nebraska:  Omaha $ 

New  York:  New  York  City T 

Oregon;  Portland ' 

Tennessee:  Knoxville P 

Wisconsin :  Milwaukee ' 


(a)  20  years (b)  10 
years  and  age  55. 

20  years  and  age  45. 

No  vesting 

(a)  15  years  con- 
tinuous service 
and  age  50  (b) 
25  years,  with 
last  10  years  con- 
tinuous (c)  15 
yeers  oontinoous 
sarviea  and  sub- 
saquant  retire- 
ment from  another 
public  agency. 


No  vesting None 

7years ,      Do. 

lOyears Syears. 

5  years  and  age  40. .  None. 

Syears ,      Do. 

20years Syears. 

IS  years 15  years. 

Syears '•'•l: 

ISyaars D«- 

Immediate Do. 


I  In  this  column  T-teachers  and  professional  school  employees  only;  S-all  school  employees; 

T^^'^^^^'u.tJ^e^nTs'^is^e^d 'aVoXXn  those  needed  for  early  reUrement 
'  No  social  security  coverage. 

TABLE  .-PROVISIONS  FOR  OUT-OF-STATE  SERVICE  CREDIT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RHIREMENT  SYSTEMS  TO  WHICH  TEACHERS  BELONG.  DECEMBER  1969 


4  In  1969  Florida  teachers  were  given  the  option  to  join  the  state  public  employees  retirement 
system  which  has  social  security  coverage. 


Maximum  number  of 
years  ol  out-of- 
State  service 
credit  allowable 

(1) 


Type  of  system 
(2) 


Cost  of  out-of- 
state  service 
credit  paid  by:  Comments 


(3) 


(4) 


None. 


1.  State-wide  teachers 
system : 

clfiirnii ::::.::.  Out-ot-State  credit 

"""'"'* was  allowed  up  to 

June  30,  1944. 

Louisiana 

KfnTlL'Jiu :  Out-of-state  credit 

*"""'•*'• allowed  before  1957. 

(juj.  Out-of-state  service  credit 

""" may  be  purchased  only 

to  meet  eligibility  re- 
quirement Tor  retirement 
in  Ohio,  at  rate  ol  $100 
for  each  year  ol  out-of- 
State  service. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 


Maximum  number  of 
years  of  out-ot- 
State  service 
credit  alkiwabla 

0) 


Type  ol  system 
(2) 


Cost  ol  out-of- 
state  service 
credit  paid  by:  Comments 


(3) 


(4) 


Vermont. 


Washington. 
Wisconsin... 


10  years  ol  out-of-State 
credit  may  be  purchased 
to  meet  the  IS-vaars' 
service  required  lor 

eligibility  for  disability 
retirement 

Out-of-state  service  credit 
was  available  until  June 
30,  1964 

No  out-of-State  service 
credit  is  available  to 
members  of  combined 
group  (those  under 
social  security);  subiect 
to  certain  limitations, 
some  separate  tmip 
members  may  recMve 
out-of-state  servKe 
credit 


Puerto  Rico. 


Teachek  Retirement  System  of  Tkxas 
The  reUrement  system  was  established  In 
1937  A  major  revision  occurred  In  1956,  when 
contribution  rates  and  retirement  benefits 
were  Increased.  The  last  amendatory  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  In  1969.  Statutory  citaaon: 
Texas  State  Constitution.  Art.  m,  sees.  48a, 
48b;  Texas  Civil  Statutes.  Art.  2920-1,  la— If. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership    comprises    teachers    and    all 
other  employees  of  the  public  schools,  em- 


ployees of  the  state-supported  colleges  and 

universities,  employees  of  the  state  board  of 
education  and  county  school  boards,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  retirement  system.  Member- 
ship Is  compulsory  with  these  exceptions: 
(a)  teachers  who  signed  waivers  In  1937  and 
auxiliary  employees  who  signed  waivers  In 
1949;  (b)  persons  over  age  60  when  they  first 
enter  covered  employment;  and  (c)  teachers 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  who 
choose  an  optional  Insurance  annuity  pro- 
gram. Persons  who  signed  waivers  and  per- 


sons over  age  90,  as  deecrtbed  In  a  and  b,  may 
tieoome  meml>ers. 

As  of  August  31,  1969,  the  system  had 
257,203  active  members. 

CREDrTABl.E    SEEVIC* 

For  teachers  and  clerical  and  almlnistra- 
tlve  personnel,  pHor-service  credit  Is  pro- 
vided without  cost  to  the  member  for  all 
service  rendered  before  September  1,  1937; 
for  auxiliary  employees  ( cafeteria  and  main- 
tenance employeee,  bus  drivers,  etc  )  prior- 
service  credit  is  granted  for  aU  service  before 
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1949.  Five  consecutive  years  of  membership 
service  are  required  to  establish  prior-service 
credit  for  those  not  In  service  at  these  dates. 

MiUiary  service  credit  may  be  purchased 
If  the  member  was  called  to  active  duty  from 
covered  employment  for  duty  in  World  War 
n.  the  Korean  War,  or  Is  called  to  active  duty 
In  subsequent  periods  of  national  emergency. 
.K  member  may  purchase  up  to  Ave  years  of 
World  War  II  military  service  If  his  first  em- 
plovment  In  a  covered  position  w.is  not  until 
after  the  military  service.  Prior-service  credit 
Is  given  for  World  War  I  service. 

Teaching  In  overseas  dependents  schools 
may  be  purchased  as  out-of-state  credit. 

Credit  for  eligible  out-of-state  service  In 
public  schools  or  colleges  may  be  obtained  at 
an  annual  cost  of  12  percent  Of  annual  salary 
for  the  member's  first  year  of  teaching  In 
Texas  after  the  out-of-state  service  and  after 
September  1.  1956.  The  maximum  cost  for  one 
year  of  out-of-state  service  Is  $1,008  If  the 
first  ye&T  of  Texas  service  after  the  out-of- 
state  service  is  before  the  1969-70  school 
year.  No  out-of-state  service  may  be  used  to 
compute  benefits  unless  the  member  hEis 
10  years  of  creditable  Texas  service.  One 
year  of  out-of-state  service  may  be  purchased 
for  each  two  years  of  Texas  service,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of    10  years  of  out-of-state  service. 

Transfer  of  service  and  funds  of  teacher 
members  and  auxiliary  members  is  permitted 
between  the  Teachers  Retirement  System 
and  the  State  Employees  Retirement  System. 

WrrHDRAWALS    AND    EEFUNDS 

Upon  termination  of  his  employment  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  a  member 
may  withdraw  his  accumulated  contribu- 
tions with  interest.  There  is  no  service  charge 
for  withdrawal  but  a  $5  membership  fee  Is 
paid  annually  by  each  member. 

Absence  from  covered  service  for  more  than 
five  consecutive  years  terminates  member- 
ship unless  the  member  has  a  vested  Inter- 
est. Reemployment  in  a  covered  position  for 
five  consecutive  subsequent  years  and  re- 
payment of  amount  withdrawn  plus  2',2  P«r- 
cent  per  year  reinstatement  fee  gives  the 
member  credit  for  service  before  withdrawal 
of  his  account  or  absence  of  more  than  five 
years. 

PROVISIONS    FOR    MEMBER'S    BORROWING 

The  retirement  law  expressly  prohibits  a 
member  from  borrowing  or  assigning  his  ac- 
count as  collateral. 

VESTING  AWD  deferred  ALLOWANCES 

Retirement  benefits  vest  after  10  years  of 
creditable  service.  A  member  who  leaves  cov- 
ered service  within  five  years  of  reaching 
normal  retirement  age.  with  at  least  10  years 
of  creditable  service,  is  also  covered  by  death 
and  survivor  benefits. 

The  benefit  formula  for  the  deferred  allow- 
ance is  the  same  as  for  normal  retirement. 

RETIREMENT  REQUIREMENTS  AKD  BENEFn 
JORMX7LAS 

Normal  retirement  is  at  age  60  with  20 
years  of  creditable  service  or  at  age  65  with 
10  or  more  years  of  creditable  service.  Mem- 
bers contribute  as  long  as  they  remain  In 
service. 

The  benefit  formula  Is  1.65  percent  of 
average  annual  salary  for  the  best  10  years 
times  each  year  of  creditable  service.  ($8,400 
Is  the  maximum  annual  salary  that  can  be 
used  for  any  year  before  September  1.  1969. 
and  $25,000  Is  the  maximum  salary  that  can 
be  used  after  September  1.  1969.)  This 
amount  is  payable  to  the  retired  member  as 
a  single  life  annuity.  By  choosing  an  option 
30  days  before  retirement,  the  member  can 
elect  an  actuarially  equivalent  Joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  with  100  percent  or  50  percent 
to  the  stirvlvor,  or  a  guarantee  of  payments 
for  a  minimum  of  five  years  or  10  years.  In 
addition  to  any  retirement  plan  which  might 
be  chosen,  all  retired  members  are  covered 
under  the  survivor  benefit  provisions. 


The  minimum  retirement  allowance  for 
teachers  retiring  at  age  60  or  older  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 25  or  more  years  of  service,  $50  per 
month  for  each  year  of  credit  not  to  exceed 
$150  per  month:  20  through  24  years  of  serv- 
ice. $100  per  month.  The  minimum  retire- 
ment allowance  for  teachers  retiring  at  age 
65  with  credit  for  10  through  19  years  of 
service  Is  $75  per  month.  The  minimum  al- 
lowance for  auxiliary  employees  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 60  years  of  age  and  older  with  20 
or  more  years  of  service.  $85  per  month;  65 
years  of  age  and  older  with  10  through  19 
years  of  service,  $55  per  month. 

Early  retirement  Is  at  age  55  with  15  years 
of  service.  The  retirement  allowance  is  fig- 
ured as  for  normal  retirement  except  that  It 
Is  actuarially  reduced  from  age  65  for  those 
retiring  with  less  than  20  years  of  service, 
and  from  age  60  for  those  with  20  years  or 
more  of  service.  Early  retirement  U  also 
available  at  any  age  with  30  years  of  service 
under  the  normal  retirement  formula,  but 
the  allowance  Is  actuarially  reduced  from 
ag^60. 

Disability  retirement  Is  available  only  for 
total  and  permanent  disability  regardless  of 
age  or  years  of  service  rendered.  The  disa- 
bility allowance  Is  calculated  as  for  normal 
retirement,  with  no  actuarial  reduction.  The 
minimum  allowance  is  $50  per  month.  If  the 
disabled  member  has  less  than  10  years  of 
service,  the  allowance  runs  for  the  number  of 
months  he  was  employed.  The  disability  al- 
lowance Is  payable  for  life  to  a  member  with 
10  or  more  years  of  service. 

Compulsory  retirement  Is  not  required  by 
the  retirement  law.  Retirement  age  Is  de- 
termined by  each  local  school  board. 

WORK    RESTRICTIONS    AFTER     RTTIREMENT 

Retlrants  may  substitute  to  a  maximum 
of  80  days  or  teach  one-third  time  In  public 
educational  Institutions  without  suspension 
of  the  retirement  benefit.  Other  regular  em- 
ployment m  an  agency  Included  In  the  re- 
tirement system  forfeits  benefits  for  any 
month  In  which  the  employment  occurs.  No 
deposits  may  be  made  or  credit  given  for 
service  after  retirement. 

Retlrants  are  eligible  for  employment  in 
other  states  without  affecting  the  retirement 
benefit. 

DEATH    AND    SURVIVOR    BENEFITS 

Upon  death  of  a  member  In  active  service, 
his  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  choose  one  of 
the  following  benefits:  (a)  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  the  member's  annual  salary  for  the 
current  or  preceding  school  year  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25,000:  (b)  60  monthly  payments 
equal  to  the  retirement  benefit  the  member 
would  have  received  had  he  retired  at  normal 
retirement  age  with  the  same  number  of 
years  of  service  for  which  he  had  credit  at 
the  time  of  his  death:  (c)  a  life  annuity 
equal  to  allowance  that  would  have  been 
due  had  the  member  retired  with  a  Joint- 
survivorship  option;  or  (d)  a  refund  of  the 
members  accumulated  contributions  with 
Interest. 

In  lieu  of  the  death  benefits  described 
above,  the  following  survivor  benefits  are 
available  to  an  eligible  beneficiary  of  a 
teacher-member  or  an  auxiliary  member 
whose  annual  salary  at  the  time  of  death 
was  at  least  $3,800  per  year.  Monthly  pay- 
ments are  one-third  less  for  a  beneficiary 
of  an  auxiliary  member  who  was  earning  less 
that  $3300  a  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Survivor  benefits  include  a  $500  lump-sum 
payment  plus  one  of  these  monthly  payment 
plans:  (Plan  A)  $75  per  month  for  life  be- 
ginning at  age  65  to  the  widow,  dependent 
widower  (considered  to  be  one  whose  wife 
contributed  to  the  household  expenses) ,  or 
dependent  parent,  provided  there  Is  no  re- 
marriage; (Plan  B)  $150  per  month  for  the 
widow  or  dependent  widower  with  dependent 
children  under  age  18,  ceasing  when  the 
youngest    child    reaches    18.    then    $75    per 


month  beginning  at  age  65  for  the  widow  or 
dependent  widower  if  there  has  been  no  re- 
marriage; or  (Plan  C)  $150  per  month  If 
there  are  two  or  more  dependent  children 
under  age  18.  decreasing  to  $75  per  month 
when  there  Is  but  one  child  under  18,  and 
ceasing  when  the  youngest  child  reaches  age 
18. 

If  death  occurs  after  the  member  has  re- 
tired, any  designated  beneficiary  Is  eligible 
for  a  $500  lump-sum  payment  plus  any  bene- 
fits the  member  may  have  provided  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  by  the  selection  of 
one  of  the  optional  retirement  plans.  In  ad- 
dition, If  the  beneficiary  Is  the  widow,  de- 
pendent widower,  dependent  parent,  or  de- 
pendent child  under  age  18.  one  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  survivor  benefit  plans  Is 
available. 

FINANCING 

Benefits  are  financed  jointly  by  members' 
contributions  and  public  revenue.  Memhera 
contribute  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  of  annual 
salary  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000.  There  Is  no 
provision  for  voluntary  contributions  for 
supplemental  benefits. 

The  state  matches  the  member's  contri- 
butions. The  employer's  contributions  are 
not  credited  to  the  individual  member's  ac- 
count. The  state  appropriation  for  1969-70 
Is  estimated  to  be  $88.6  million. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  2';  percent  per  year 
Is  credited  to  members'  accounts.  The  rate  Is 
fixed  by  the  retirement  law. 

TAX-SHELTERED    AKNtrlTlES 

Not  available  to  members  from  the  system. 

INVESTMENTS 

The  retirement  funds  may  be  Invested  In 
U.S.  Government  or  Agency  securities  and 
guaranteed  loans,  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
corporate  debt  obligations,  and  common 
stocks. 

The  fund  Is  managed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  through  an  Investment  department 
of  the  Teacher  Retirement  System.  Profes- 
sional investment  counsel  Is  retained  and  an 
Investment  advisory  committee  from  the 
Texas  financial  community  advises  the  Board 
on  policy. 

As  of  August  31,  1969.  total  Investments, 
exclusive  of  cash,  were  $1,306,243,347;  cash 
on  hand  Included  $38,600,000  in  short-term 
notes  and  $2,408,685  In  cash. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  seven 
members.  Three  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  six-year  terms  with  one  term  ex- 
piring every  two  years.  One  member  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  six-year  term  by  the  state  board 
of  education  subject  to  confirmation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate.  Three  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  from  a  slate  of  three 
teacher-members  nominated  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  system  by  wTltten  ballot. 

SOCIAL   SBCTTRTrr    COVERAGE 

Social  security  coverage  was  adopted  In 
1956.  All  employees  of  senior  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  covered.  The  state  pays  the  em- 
ployer's share.  Local  school  districts  operat- 
ing elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  Junior 
colleges  may  cover  employees  with  social  se- 
curity on  a  local  option  basis.  The  local 
school  district  pays  the  employer's  portion  of 
the  social  security  tax.  Social  security  bene- 
fits are  fully  supplemental  to  the  retirement 
allowances. 

NUMBER  OF  RETIRANTS  AND   BENEFITS  PAID 

As  of  August  31,  1969,  a  total  of  28.818  re- 
tlrants and  survivor  beneficiaries  were  re- 
ceiving benefits.  The  median  annual  retire- 
ment allowance  Is  estimated  at  $2,048.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  August  31,  1969,  a  total 
of  2,970  members  retired.  The  median  annual 
retirement  allowance  for  this  group  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2,571, 


EXAMPLES  OF  BENEFITS  PAID 


Monthly  retirement  allowance  (or  teacher-members  retiring  March  1969  ' 


Age  55,  30  years'  credit 


Monthly  salary  (annual  +12) 


Men 


Wonien 


Age  60, 

20  years' 

credit '' 


Age  62, 

37  years' 

credit ' 


Age  65, 

40  years' 

credit  > 


Age  70. 

45  years, 

credit 


J700. 
WOO.. 
J5O0. 
$400. 
J300. 
J200. 


$248.61 
213.10 
177.58 
142. 07 
106.55 
71.03 


$258.90 
221.92 
184  93 
290. 01 
110.96 
73.97 


$231.00 
198.00 
165.00 
132.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$427. 35 
366.30 
305. 25 
244.20 
183.15 
150.00 


$462.00 
396. 00 
330.00 
264.00 
198.00 
150.00 


$519.75 
445.50 
371. 25 
297.00 
222. 75 

isaoo 


1  The  figures  do  not  include  social  security  benefits. 
« Same  benehts  for  men  and  women  members. 


S    3888— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"NATURE  PROTECTION  ACT  ' 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Nature  Protection  Act.  When  enacted, 
this  legislation  will  prohibit  the  hunting, 
capturing,  killing,  taking,  transporting, 
selling  or  purchasing  of  any  species  of 
fish  or  wildlife  which  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Further,  the  act  will  pro- 
hibit States  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sions from  paying  bounties  on  species 
whose  survival  is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  the  sallow  air  of  our 
cities,  the  blackened  sands  of  our  sea- 
shores, our  lakes  and  harbors  are  reek- 
ing of  sewage  and  depleted  of  oxygen 
are  but  a  part  of  the  sad  legacy  of  the 
idea  that  nature  can  be  treated  as  a 
servant,  blindly  obedient  to  every  want, 
whim  or  pleasure  of  man. 

In  his  quest  to  conquer  nature,  man 
has  been  the  only  animal  to  remove  him- 
self from  his  natural  ecosystem,  and  to 
try  to  survive  in  an  environment  chang- 
ed and  shaped  to  suit  his  own  con- 
venience. The  whole  earth  has  been  al- 
tered in  the  process. 

For  generations,  our  civilization 
thought  the  battle  was  won.  Our  sole 
vision  was  of  a  shining  road  ever  ascend- 
ing in  the  infinite  progress  and  per- 
fectability  of  man  and  his  society.  Only 
in  the  past  few  years  have  we  begun 
to  realize  that  our  vision  has  been  in- 
verted—that in  fact  we  have  been  de- 
scending into  a  sewer  where  air,  earth, 
and  water  threaten  to  smother  us  in  our 
own  excrements. 

Onl>'  recently  have  we  begun  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  and  have  been 
transmuting  the  world  ecosystem— upon 
which  all  life  depends — without  even  the 
most  elemental  ecological  knowledge  to 
direct  our  actions. 

Only  now  we  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  grim  struggle 
to  maintain  the  way  of  life  our  people 
demand,  without  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing our  natural  environment  hostile  to 
all  forms  of  life,  including  our  own. 

Indeed,  other  life  forms  find  their 
struggle  for  existence  increasingly  diffi- 
cult because  of  man's  environmental 
irresponsibility. 

The  coral  reefs  of  the  Pafcific  are 
threatened  by  man's  tampering  with  the 
marine  ecosystem.  Almost  50  percent  of 
the  Ponderosa  and  Jeffrey  pine  trees  In 
the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  are 
damaged  because  our  air  pollution  in- 
terferes with  nature's  process  of  photo- 
synthesis. Our  sewage  nurtures  excessive 


plant  growth  in  our  lakes  which  depletes 
the  oxygen  supply  and  changes  the  eco- 
system so  that  the  only  organisms  which 
can  sm-vive  are  those  which  do  not  need 
air  to  live. 

Among  the  higher  life  forms,  the  toU 
has  been  even  greater.  Some  species  are 
already  extinct.  Others  are  rare  or  en- 
dangered. ,  ^^ 

Direct  human  alteration  of  the  en- 
vironment is  the  leading  reason  species 
are  threatened.  Farmers  cultivated  and 
irrigated  land  and  destroyed  the  habitat 
of  many  species  like  the  San  Joaquin 
Kit  Fox  and  the  Northern  Greater  Prai- 
rie Chicken.  Agriculture,  poUution,  log- 
ging, and  dozens  of  other  forms  of  di- 
rect human  encroachment  into  natural 
habitats  have  threatened  the  survival  of 
many  species. 

Exessive  hunting  and  fishing  are  the 
second  largest  threat  to  animals.  Species 
have  been  killed  for  food,  skins,  sport  or 
as  pests.  Animals  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction because  of  excessive  htmting  and 
fishing  range  from  the  American  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpecker  to  the  American  Alli- 
gator to  the  Florida  Panther. 

A  number  of  species — especially  birds — 
have  declined  because  of  disease  made 
passible  by  man.  In  Hawaii,  for  example, 
man  introduced  mosquitoes,  £ind  avian 
malaria  ravaged  the  islands'  bird  popu- 
lation. 

Man's  use  of  pesticides  and  other  poi- 
sons is  another  reason  for  decline.  In 
some  cases,  one  species  will  be  killed  by 
eating  poison  left  for  another.  However, 
more  serious  is  the  indirect  destruction 
of  animals  by  pesticides.  The  predator, 
for  instance,  accumulated  pesticide  poi- 
sons from  the  tissue  of  its  prey  and  is 
either  killed  outright  or  prevented  from 
reproducing.  The  eggs  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon,  for  example,  have  become  soft 
shelled  and  so  easily  destroyed  that  the 
species  is  seriously  threatened.  In  addi- 
tion, nonpredators  are  taking  large 
doses  of  pesticides  and  the  effect  on 
them— like  the  effect  on  man — is  not 
completely  known. 

And  finally,  species  have  declined  be- 
cause of  excessive  killing  by,  or  compe- 
tition from,  other  animals — often  ani- 
mals introduced  by  man.  Feral  rabbits 
introduced  by  man  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands destroyed  vegetation;  the  Laysan 
Duck  was  unable  to  compete  and  was 
nearly  wiped  out.  Also  in  Hawaii,  the 
Hawaiian  Dark-rump>ed  Petrel  was  deci- 
mated by  rats,  cats  and  mongooses.  Even 
fish  are  threatened  by  man's  introduc- 
tion of  other  species.  The  Gila  Topmin- 
now,  to  name  one,  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged by  exotics. 


But,  so  what?  There  are  far  more  se- 
rious problems  confronting  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  What  difference  will  it 
make  if  the  Black-footed  Ferret  or  the 
California  Condor  are  no  longer  with  us? 
There  are  several  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion— some   simple   and   some   compli- 

The  various  species  and  subspecies  are 
a  part  of  the  diversity  of  nature  which 
we  should  preserve  for  the  education  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  of  man. 
Animals  are  fun  to  see  and  to  experience. 
Our  kids  ought  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity that  our  parents  had  to  know  and 
love  wildlife  and  nature.  In  addition, 
taxonomists  and  other  specialists  within 
the  biological  sciences  will  obviously 
benefit  if  we  preserve  as  many  life  forms 
as  possible. 

These  reasons,  I  believe,  would  most 
probably  be  cited  by  the  average  person 
who  would  like  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  any  more  species.  However,  there  are 
more  compelling  issues  at  stake  here 
which  make  the  preservation  of  various 
life  forms  a  more  serious  problem  than 
the  need  to  educate  our  children  or  to 
satisfy  our  scientific  or  idle  curiosity. 

Ecology  is  still  a  young  and  growing 
science.  Much  remains  unknown.  In  the 
next  decades  ecologists  will  learn  more 
and  more  about  the  interrelationships  of 
life  forms  in  our  earth's  ecosystem.  This 
new  knowledge  in  turn  will  teach  us  how 
man  himself  must  interrelate  with  his 
environment  in  order  to  survive.  It  will 
also  teach  us  how  to  attain  and  main- 
tain an  environment  where  survival  is 
both  possible  and  worthwhile. 

While  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 
ecological  understanding,  there  is  at 
least  one  major  ecological  finding  which 
can  guide  our  present  policies. 

Ecologists  have  learned  that  complex 
and  diversified  ecosystems  are  generally 
stabler  and  have  more  compensatory  re- 
sources to  resist  invasion  from  outside 
plants  and  animals.  Conversely,  simple 
systems  or  systems  with  only  a  few  dom- 
inant species  are  more  subject  to  de- 
structive population  variations  and  more 
vulnerable  to  invasion  by  foreign  life 
forms. 

When  we  destroy  a  complex  ecosys- 
tem and  in  Its  place  create  a  simple  one, 
we  have  made  a  life  system  where  sur- 
vival Is  less  secure  and  extinction  a 
greater  threat.  Yet  that  is  what  we  did 
when  we  leveled  and  fenced  the  prairies 
and  planted  our  crops.  When  we  tear 
down  a  forest  to  plant  an  orchard,  we 
change  from  a  complex  to  a  simple  sys- 
tem. Thus,  mixed  forests  are  generally 
less  prone  to  outbreaks  of  pests  than 
are  orchards  or  even  pure  stands  of  trees 
which  may  occur  naturally. 

Another  example  of  man's  substitution 
of  a  simple  system  for  a  complex  one  is 
the  elimination  of  a  diversity  of  primary 
consumers  such  as  elk,  deer,  and  other 
graze  and  browse  animals — and  along 
■with  them  the  secondary  consumers  such 
as  predators  and  scavengers. 

In  its  place  we  substitute  a  single  pri- 
mary consumer,  the  cow,  who  is  eaten 
solely  by  man,  the  secondary  consumer. 
Once  these  vulnerable  simple  systems 
are  threatened  by  invasions,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  restore  the  stronger  diverse 
systems.  Just  the  opposite,  we  spray  the 
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fields  with  pesticides  to  kill  all  the  in- 
sects, including  the  predators  who  might 
eat  the  Invaders.  Thus  the  system  be- 
comes even  simpler,  and  even  more  vul- 
nerable. 

We  cannot  know  where  this  process 
will  end.  Speculation  on  the  question 
quickly  leads  into  the  fancies  ol  science 
fiction. 

But  one  thing  should  be  obvious:  di- 
versity of  life  forms  may  be  among  our 
most  precious  natural  resources.  It  fol- 
lows that  we  should  act  now  to  preserve 
this  diversity  for  that  future  day  when 
we  have  mastered  the  science  of  ecology 
well  enough  to  do  sound  environmental 
planning. 

If  we  fail  to  do  this,  if  we  let  our  native 
fish  and  wildlife  become  extinct,  then  we 
will  close  the  door  on  restoring  the 
natural  and  complex  ecos>-stems  which 
future  knowledge  may  dictate  as  essen- 
tial for  the  survival  of  the  biosphere, 
and  man  himself. 

If  we  kill  all  the  predators,  we  will  be 
unable  to  reestablish  a  natural  system. 
The  extinction  of  the  large  herbivores 
will  have  the  same  consequence.  Yet  It  Is 
the  predators  and  the  large  herbivores 
who  are  and  have  been  in  the  greatest 
trouble  because  they  are  least  able  to 
survice  the  onslaught  of  man's  environ- 
mental destructiveness. 

In  the  face  of  our  uncertainty  about 
our  future  environmental  needs,  it  is 
quintessence  of  folly  to  allow  any  species 
to  disappear. 

The  WUdemess  Act  is  one  excellent 
method  to  conserve  diversity  in  nature. 
I  believe  the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  an- 
other essential  step. 

Not  only  will  my  proposal  make  it  ille- 
gsd  to  kill  an  animal  threatened  by  ex- 
tinction, but  it  will  encourage  State 
game  management  officials  to  take  steps 
to  provide  habitats  where  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  can  survive,  as  I  shall 
explain  later. 

Time  is  growing  short  for  many  forms 
of  life.  Here  on  just  the  threshold  of 
understanding  the  need  for  diversity  in 
nature,  we  can  see  species  after  species 
slipping  away.  This  list  of  American  ani- 
mals which  have  become  extinct  within 
the  last  years  is  alarmingly  long.  Yet 
with  each  new  compilation  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  list  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  grows  longer  and 
longer. 

A  second  area  where  I  believe  the  ex- 
tinction of  species  has  serious  implica- 
tions has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
science  or  the  economics  of  survival,  but 
rather  concerns  the  ethics  of  man's  rela- 
tionship with  other  life  forms  and  with 
nature. 

Does  man's  moral  responsibility  ex- 
tend to  other  life  forms  ? 

Animals  kill  other  animals  as  part  of 
the  natural  system— and  they  did  so 
long  before  man  appeared  on  earth.  The 
foxes,  owls,  bobcats,  snakes,  and  other 
predators  are  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  eco6>-stem.  When  they  are  eliminated, 
as  man  has  often  unwisely  done,  the  pop- 
ulations of  their  prey,  such  as  rabbits  or 
deer,  often  explode,  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  plant  life  they  feed  on. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  human 
hunter  becomes  a  substitute  predator. 


fulfilling  a  role  in  the  ecosystem.  In  turn, 
we  have  game  laws  to  make  sure  he  does 
not  overplay  the  part. 

Furthermore,  animals  became  extinct, 
species  vanished  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  new  species  appeared,  long  before 
man.  another  new  species,  walked  the 
planet. 

But  none  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  in  any 
way  justifies  or  gives  us  any  moral  right 
to  ignore  the  consequences  of  our  tam- 
pering with  the  environment,  particu- 
larly when  such  tampering  dooms  a  dis- 
tinct life  form  to  extinction.  We  seem  to 
have  the  attitude  that  because  it  is  not 
convenient  or  economically  profitable  for 
us  to  make  the  effort  to  save  endangered 
animals,  we  are  Justified  in  letting  them 
die  out. 

One  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  our  age.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  said  of 
this  question: 

At  the  same  time  the  man  who  has  be- 
come a  thlnlOng  being  feels  a  compulsion 
to  give  to  every  wlll-to-llve  the  same  rever- 
ence for  life  that  he  gives  to  his  own.  He 
experiences  that  other  Ufe  in  his  own.  He 
accepts  as  being  good;  to  preserve  life,  to 
promote  lUe.  to  raise  to  Its  highest  value 
life  which  Is  capable  of  development;  and  as 
being  evil:  to  destroy  life,  to  Injure  life,  to 
repress  life  which  is  capable  of  development. 
This  Is  the  absolute,  fundamental  principle 
of  the  moral,  and  It  Is  a  necessity  of  thought. 

The  great  fault  of  all  ethics  hitherto  has 
been  that  they  believed  themselves  to  have 
to  deal  only  with  the  relations  of  man  to 
man.  In  reality,  however,  the  question  Is 
what  Is  his  attitude  to  the  world  and  all  life 
that  comes  within  his  reach.  A  man  Is  ethical 
only  when  life,  as  such.  Is  sacred  to  him,  that 
of  plants  and  animals  as  that  of  his  feUow- 
man  and  when  he  develops  himself  help- 
fully to  all  life  that  Is  In  need  of  help.  Only 
the  universal  ethic  of  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility In  an  ever-widening  sphere  for  all 
that  lives — only  that  ethic  can  be  founded  In 
thought.  The  ethic  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  man  Is  not  something  apart  by  Itself :  It  is 
only  a  particular  relation  which  results  from 
the  tinlversal  one. 

I  can  think  of  no  ethic  which  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  Uls  of  our  age  than 
Dr.  Sweitzer's  ethic  of  reverence  for  life, 
be  it  human  life  or  the  animal  and  plant 
life  about  us. 

But,  you  may  say,  the  wolf  kills  and 
so  indeed  must  man  if  he  is  to  survive. 
What  then  of  this  ethic? 

And  I  must  agree,  thinking  back  to 
last  evening's  prime  rib  or  rack  of  lamb, 
that  while  I  might  wish  no  killing  were 
necessary,  our  society's  institutions  will 
continue  to  include  the  slaughterhouse. 
Ho-;(,ever.  when  the  wolf  kills,  he  is  but 
an  agent  in  the  continuing  cycle  of  life 
and  death.  His  act,  if  performed  in  na- 
ture, is  part  of  the  ecosystem  which  en- 
ables both  the  wolf  and  the  deer  to  sur- 
vive. Nature  imdergoes  no  basic  change 
when  an  individual  animal  dies. 

But  the  death  of  a  species  is  profoimd. 
for  it  means  nature  has  lost  one  of  its 
components,  which  played  a  role  in  the 
interrelationship  of  life  on  earth. 

Here  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death  ends. 
Here  there  is  no  life,  no  chance  to  begin 
again — simply  a  void. 

To  cause  the  extinction  of  a  species, 
whether  by  commission  or  omission,  is 
unqualifiedly  evil.  The  prevention  of  this 
extinction,  thus,  must  be  a  tenet  among 
man's  moral  responsibilities. 


Furthermore,  in  obeisance  to  the  prag- 
matism of  our  age,  I  suspect  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ethic  of  reverence  for 
life  may  be  crucial  in  terms  of  our  own 
survival. 

Lynn  White,  Jr..  in  an  article  entitled. 
"The  Historical  Roots  of  our  Ecologic 
Crisis,"  suggested  that  Western  man 
needs  to  revise  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  cre- 
do of  man's  domination  over  nature  and 
nature's  subservience  to  man's  purposes. 

What  we  do  about  ecology  depends  on  our 
Ideas  of  the  man-nature  relationship.  More 
science  and  more  technology  are  not  going 
to  get  us  out  of  the  present  ecologic  crisis 
until  we  find  a  new  religion,  or  rethink  our 
old  one. 

As  a  model  for  this  new  ethnic.  White 
suggests  that  we  review  the  teachings  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi : 

The  greatest  spiritual  revolutionary  In 
Western  history.  Saint  Francis,  proposed 
what  he  thought  was  an  alternative  Chris- 
tian view  of  natiire  and  man's  relation  to 
it:  he  tried  to  substitute  the  idea  of  man's 
limitless  rule  of  creation  .  .  .  Since  the  roots 
of  our  trouble  are  so  largely  religious,  the 
remedy  must  also  be  essentially  religious, 
whether  we  caU  It  that  or  not.  We  must  re- 
think Boid  refeel  our  nature  and  density. 
The  profoundly  religious,  but  heretical, 
sense  of  the  primitive  Franciscans  for  the 
spiritual  autonomy  of  all  parts  of  nature 
may  point  a  direction.  I  propose  Francis  as 
a  patron  saint  for  ecologlsts. 

Thus.  I  suggest  that  Dr.  Schweitzer's 
ethic  of  reverence  for  life  may  be  the 
ethic  for  mankind's  siu-vival. 

My  final  contention  about  the  preser- 
vation of  rare  and  endangered  species 
deals  with  neither  science  nor  ethics — 
but  is  ultimately  practical.  Simply  put, 
man's  own  survival  is  at  stake;  the  ac- 
tions he  must  take  to  assure  the  animals 
survival  will  also  be  his  own  salvation. 

As  the  environment  deteriorates,  man 
must  find  more  and  more  ways  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  it.  We  in  the  Senate 
are  able  to  work  In  our  oflQces,  travel  to 
the  Capitol,  speak  in  this  Chamber,  and 
even  visit  the  other  body  without  ever 
inhaling  the  unflltered  air  outside  our 
walls.  Unless  we  choose  to  go  out,  we  can 
remain  in  an  encased  environment  for 
most  of  the  time.  If  air  pollution  is  not 
reversed,  life  in  our  cities  will  require 
even  more  stringent  controls  which  will 
enable  us  to  avoid  completely  any  con- 
tact with  the  great  outdoors. 

So  it  is  with  other  forms  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  We  can  keep  the  poi- 
sons away  from  us  by  building  structures 
to  encase  all  our  activities  from  bubbles 
over  our  baseball  diamonds  to  under- 
groimd  shopping  malls. 

But  improved  techniques  to  protect  us 
from  pollution  Eire  dangerous  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  lull  us  into  the  be- 
lief that  man  is  capable  of  surviving  in 
a  totally  artificial  environment.  Biolo- 
gists wlio  study  genetic  evolution  have 
begim  to  question  this  assumption.  Sec- 
ond, they  fail  to  alert  us  to  what  lies  at 
the  end  of  this  process — that  our  habi- 
tats will  become  mechanized  tombs 
where  life  won't  be  worth  living. 

We  cannot  preserve  wildlife  and  fish 
by  protecting  them  from  their  environ- 
ment. Instead,  we  must  preserve  their  en- 
vironment in  a  liveable  form  and  we  must 
keep  our  contaminants  from  degrading 
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their  ecosystems.  And  in  the  process,  we 
will  preserve  at  least  some  of  our  en- 
vironment in  a  condition  where  we  know 
that  we  and  our  children  can  survive. 

These  are  my  reason  for  believing  that 
the  preservation  of  our  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  should  be  given  high 
priority  in  our  national  system  of  values. 
Unfortunately,  a  prohibition  on  killing 
or  capturing  wUl  not  guarantee  that  any 
species  will  survive.  As  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, man's  act  of  excessive  hunting  or  In- 
tentional poisoning  in  wildlife  control 
programs  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
threats  to  the  survival  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. Some  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  de- 
velop from  human  actions  where  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  wildlife  are  entirely  im- 
intended. 

Other  steps  need  to  be  taken.  We  made 
good  propress  in  1966  with  the  passage  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Preservation 
Act  and  last  year  with  the  passage  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act. 

However,  a  prohibition  on  killing,  or 
capturing  of  rare  and  endangered  species 
will  have  three  positive  consequences 
which  will  mean  substantial  progress  in 
wildlife  preservation. 

First,  the  bill  will  protect  individual 
members  of  a  species  when  the  species  is 
near  its  minimal  survival  population.  The 
death  of  the  last  passenger  pigeon  in  1914 
marked  the  end  of  the  species,  but  its 
extinction  had  become  inevitable  years 
before  when  the  population  dropped  be- 
low the  point  where  its  breeding  and 
other  survival  abilities  were  capable  of 
reversing  the  decline  in  its  number.  This 
minimal  population  point  varies  from 
species  to  species,  and  is  probably  not 
subject  to  any  precise  mathematical  de- 
termination. In  addition,  man's  interven- 
tion can  sometimes  work  miracles,  as  we 
hope  is  the  case  with  the  whooping  crane. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  as  con- 
cerned about  the  death  of  the  final 
grizzly  bear  as  we  are  about  the  next  one 
which  may  die  at  the  hand  of  man. 

Even  if  the  animal  is  being  challenged 
by  one  of  the  unintentional  human  acts 
such  as  the  introduction  Into  its  eco- 
system of  a  foreign  species,  the  fact  that 
the  animal  is  rare  or  endangered  means 
that  it  has  reached  the  point  where  every 
individual  member  of  the  species  may  be 
crucial  to  the  species  survival.  Thus  I  be- 
lieve members  of  rare  £ind  endangered 
species  should  be  protected. 

In  addition,  some  States  have  laws 
which  provide  bounties  for  animals  listed 
as  rare  or  endangered.  'While  I  doubt  that 
these  bounty  laws  provide  substantial 
economic  incentive  in  many  areas  of  our 
Nation,  they  do  encoiu-sige  the  attitude 
that  wild  animals,  particularly  predators, 
are  varmints  to  be  shot  on  sight  as  a 
matter  of  commonsense. 

We  should  be  penalizing  anyone  who 
kills  a  rare  animal,  not  rewarding  him. 
Therefore.  I  propose  that  States  be  pro- 
hibited from  paying  such  bounties. 

Second,  for  those  animals  threatened 
bv  man's  encroachment  on  their  range, 
the  illegalizing  of  their  slaughter  will 
make  it  mandatory  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  find  and  provide  new 
range  land  as  well  as  to  protect  existing 
range  at  least  until  herd  size  grows  to 


the  point  where  the  species  is  removed 
from  the  rare  list. 

The  California  Tule  elk,  which  has 
been  listed  as  both  rare  and  endangered, 
is  a  good  example  of  a  species  which 
would  benefit.  Once  this  little  elk  roamed 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Central  California 
in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Today  the  only 
remaining  wild  herd  is  in  the  Owens  Val- 
ley, east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  an  area 
where  they  are  not  indigenous. 

The  Tule  elk  is  protected  under  Cali- 
fornia law.  However,  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  has  determined 
that  the  available  range  will  support  a 
herd  of  only  250  elk— the  area  also  sup- 
ports 15,000  to  40,000  cattle  at  various 
times  during  the  year.  Thus,  hunters  are 
given  special  permission  to  come  in  and 
shoot  the  surplus.  Last  year  the  State  of 
California  permitted  private  sportsmen 
to  kill  about  80  Tule  elk.  an  animal  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  lists  as  rare. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  seri- 
ously concerned  with  saving  such  species, 
we  must  expand  their  herds  and  extend 
their  range.  I  have  introduced  separate 
legislation  (S,  3028  >  to  authorize  a  study 
of  new  range  sites  for  the  Tule  elk  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  establish  new  wild 
and  unfenced  range  areas  for  the  Tule 
elk  In  California,  particularly  at  Point 
Reyes. 

But  the  Tule  elk  situation  serves  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  States  to  make  available  the 
land  necessary  to  preserve  our  rare  spe- 
cies so  long  as  they  can  maintain  that 
hunting  is  a  sound  wildlife  management 
technique  for  such  rare  and  endangered 
species. 

To  authorize  hunting  of  rare  or  en- 
dangered animals  is  bad  for  another  rea- 
son. The  sportsman  seeking  a  trophy  will 
naturally  go  for  the  biggest  and  best  of 
the  herd,  not  the  weakest  runts  who  can 
contribute  the  least  to  the  species  sur- 
vival. If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  an  en- 
dangered species  population,  it  should  be 
done  by  scientists  who  will  cull  out  the 
weak  and  the  aged,  not  by  private  hunt- 
ers who  will  do  just  the  opposite. 

The  States  should  be  setting  aside 
more  lands  in  wildlife  refuges.  The  States 
should  also  be  preventing  further  en- 
croachments of  human  society  into  exist- 
ing wildlife  habitats.  By  outlawing  the 
killing  of  rare  and  endangered  species, 
we  will  encourage  State  and  local  aptions 
in  both  areas. 

Finally,  the  enunciation  of  a  national 
policy  which  makes  illegsd  such  killing 
would  require  a  rethinking  of  our  tradi- 
tional attitudes  toward  wild  animals, 
particularly  predators.  If  we  say  to  the 
rancher  who  has  lost  a  sheep  to  a  timber 
wolf  that  it  is  illegal  for  him  to  kill  the 
wolf  because  it  is  endangered,  then  we 
will  need  to  develop  a  procedure  for  re- 
imbursing the  rancher  for  his  loss,  and 
of  convincing  him  that  the  benefits  man 
derives  from  predators  are  worth  the 
inconvenience  of  an  occasional  dead 
sheep.  This  would  also  benefit  other  pred- 
ators, such  as  the  coyote,  who  is  not 
rare  or  endangered  and  is  more  apt  to 
be  the  villain  in  the  case  of  the  lost  sheep. 
Animals    not   yet    rare    or    endangered 


might  also  be  helped  to  avoid  those  un- 
happy categories.  If  this  legislation 
makes  us  reconsider  the  indlscriminant 
broadcasting  of  poisons  to  kill  "pests" 
especially  in  the  Western  States. 

All  considered,  I  believe  this  bill.  Is 
essential  to  saving  our  rare  and  endan- 
gered species. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  imder 
treaty  obligation  to  protect  rare  and  en- 
dangered species. 

At  the  eighth  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  various  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  Pursuant  to  the  13th 
resolution  of  December  23.  1938,  the  Pan 
American  Union  established  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  of  E^xperts  on  Na- 
ture Protection  and  Wildlife  Preserva- 
tion. This  Committee  consisted  of  one 
member-representative  from  each  Amer- 
ican  republic.   The   X5S.   representative 
was  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore  who  was 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  draft  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild- 
life Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere was  unanimously  approved  on  May 
16,  1940.  by  the  Committee.  On  October 
12,  1940,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  the 
Etominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor,   Nicaragua,    Peru    and    Venezuela. 
Subsequently  it  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
Costa  Rica  on  October  24.  1940,  Mexico 
on  November  20,  1940,  Uruguay  on  De- 
cember 9,  1940,  and  Brazil  on  December 
27,  1940. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  offi- 
cially conveyed  the  treaty  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  February  13, 
1941.  In  the  letter  which  swjcompanied 
the  treaty,  Secretary  Hull  informed  the 
President  that  the  animaJs  listed  in  the 
annex  to  the  Convention  "shall  be  pro- 
tected aa  completely  as  possible."  The  list 
was  described  by  Secretary  Hull  as 
flexible  and  subject  to  modification  as 
changes  in  conditions  might  warrant. 

The  Convention  was  transmitted  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Senate  on 
February  14,  1941.  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  on  April  7.  1941,  rati- 
fied by  the  President  on  April  14,  1941, 
deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  Washington  on  April  28. 1940.  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  April  30, 
1942. 

The  flirst  list  of  species  included  by  the 
United  States  in  the  annex  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild- 
life Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere consisted  of: 

Woodlands  caribou,  sea  otter,  manatee, 
trumpeter  swan.  California  condor, 
whooping  crane,  Eskimo  curleu.  Hud- 
sonian  godwit.  Puerto  Rican  parrot,  ivo- 
ry-billed woodpecker. 

The  annex  list  was  revised  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1967.  This  list  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  original  annex  of  the 
1940's.  As  ecological  conditions  change 
smd  scientific  knowledge  advances,  fur- 
ther revisions  of  the  annex  can  be  made. 
It  is  article  vm  of  the  treaty  which 
requires  the  protection  of  the  animals 
list  in  the  annex. 

Protection  of  the  species  mentioned  in  Uie 
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annex  to  the  present  Convention,  Is  declared 
to  be  of  special  urgency  and  Importance. 
Speclea  included  therein  shall  be  protected 
as  completely  as  possible,  and  their  hunt- 
ing, killing,  capturing,  or  talOng,  shall  be 
allowed  only  with  the  permission  of  the  ap- 
propriate government  authorities  In  the 
country.  Such  permission  shall  be  granted 
only  under  special  circumstances,  in  order 
to  further  scientific  purposes,  or  when  es- 
sential for  the  administration  of  the  area 
In  which  the  animal  or  plant  is  found. 

The  article  requires  that  these  ani- 
mals be  protected  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. The  hunting,  kilUng,  capttiring  or 
taking  of  these  animals  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. However,  the  governments  are 
permitted  to  grant  exemptions  to  this 
prohibition,  but  only  for  scientific  pur- 
poses or  when  such  an  exemption  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  area  in  which  the  animal  Is  found. 

These  prohibition  requirements  be- 
CEime  law  in  the  1940's  and  under  inter- 
national law  they  have  been  fully  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States  ever  since.  How- 
ever, our  domestic  law  distingioishes  be- 
tween "self-executing"  and  "non-self- 
executing"  treaties.  This  treaty  is  of  the 
"non-self-executing"  type.  That  means 
that  before  the  prohibitions  and  requii-e- 
ments  of  article  vm  can  be  enforced  in 
our  domestic  courts.  Congress  must  en- 
act enabling  legislation. 

During  the  1940's.  when  this  country 
w£is  fighting  World  War  n.  Congress 
neglected  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. Nor  has  any  attempt  been  made 
since  the  1940's  to  fulfill  our  internation- 
al legal  responsibilities  under  article  vni 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  my  intention  that  this 
bill  shall  fulfill  that  obligation. 

The  present  annex  to  the  treaty,  sub- 
mitted in  1967,  includes  the  foUov.Ing 
species. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

In  addition,  the  "Rare  and  Endangered 
Pish  and  Wildlife  of  the  United  States," 
contains  the  following  species  which 
should  be  added  to  the  annex  at  its  next 
revision. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

These  then  are  the  species  which  my 
proposal  would  attempt  to  save.  In  this 
context,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  those  animals  we  can- 
not save.  Following  is  a  list  of  those  spe- 
cies which  have  already  become  extinct 
in  the  United  States: 

(See  exhibit  3.^ 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  contains  the 
foUowing  provisions. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  need  to  protect  endangered 
and  rare  animals  and  of  our  interna- 
tional obligation  to  enact  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide this  form  of  protection. 

Section  3  defines  various  terms  which 
are  used  in  the  bill. 

Section  4  specifies  what  ticts  will  be 
prohibited.  Subsection,  (a)  forbids  the 
himting,  capturing,  killing,  taking,  trans- 
porting, selling,  or  purchasing  of  any 
protected  animals.  Subsection  (b)  pro- 
hibits the  payment  of  any  bounty  for  the 
killing  of  a  protected  animal.  The  species 
and  subspecies  of  animals  protected  by 
this  bill  are  those  species  or  subspecies 
which  are  listed  in  the  armex  to  the 
convention. 

Section  5  provides  for  a  few  limited  ex- 


ceptions to  section  4(a).  There  are  no 
exemptions  from  the  bounty  prohibition 
of  section  4(b) .  Under  section  5,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  grant  an  ex- 
emption for  scientific  purposes,  for  the 
display  of  animals  in  zoos,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  area  in  which  an  animal 
is  found,  for  the  propagation  of  pro- 
tected animals  or  the  relocation  of  ani- 
mals in  new  natural  habitats.  A  general 
exemption  from  the  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  is  provided  for  in  various  situ- 
ations. The  most  important  there  being 
the  exemptions  for  animals  already  in 
captivity  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
individual  diseased  animals,  animals 
which  have  been  raised  and  released  as 
game  animals,  and  animals  used  by  the 
Indians  for  religious  purposes. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  updating  of 
the  list  of  animals  enumerated  in  the 
annex  to  the  Convention.  The  treaty's 
annex  is  subject  to  revision  tis  circum- 
stances warrant.  When  the  annex  is  up- 
dated, all  those  animals  which  have  been 
found  to  be  either  rare  or  endangered 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  will 
be  included  in  the  annex. 

Section  7  provides  that  both  Federal 
and  State  officers  may  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  bill. 

Section  8  is  the  penalty  clause.  It 
prescribes  that  violations  of  section  4(a) 
constitute  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  9  has  two  subsections.  The  first 
affirms  the  power  and  right  of  the  States 
to  provide  for  the  protection  and  scien- 
tific management  of  animals.  The  second 
subsection  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consult  with  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  concerning  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  by 
this  section  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  not  be  empowered  by  this 
legislation  to  regulate  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ;  nor  will  he  be  authorized  to  control, 
in  any  manner,  the  Issuance  of  State 
hunting  or  fishing  licenses.  I  do  not  have 
any  intention  to  interfere  in  any  ■  way 
with  the  hunting  or  fishing  of  the  many 
sportsmen  of  our  Nation,  except  In  the 
case  of  animals  facing  extinction. 

Section  10  is  a  separability  clause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  The  biU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record : 

The  bill  (S.  3888)  to  Implement  the 
Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (56  Stat.  1354) ;  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  89-669  (Oct.  15,  1966) ;  and  for 
other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3888 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nature  Protection 
Act". 

Src.  2.  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  animals  of  our  nation  represent  an 
Invaluable  natural  resource;  that  In  the  past 


inadequate  protection  and  changing  condi- 
tions have  resulted  In  the  extinction  of  many 
species  with  ecological,  historical,  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  recreational  values;  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  assets; 

(2)  there  Is  an  overriding  need  to  preserve 
representatives  of  all  animal  species  In  their 
natural  habitat  In  sufficient  numbers  and 
over  extensive  enough  areas  to  protect 
animals  from  extinction;  and 

(3)  pursuant  to  our  treaty  obligations  un- 
der Article  VIII  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild- 
life Preservation,  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  protect  animal  species  and  sub- 
species threatened  with  extinction. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "fish"  means  any  flnfisb  or 
any  part,  products,  egg.  or  offspring  thereof, 
or  the  dead  body  or  parts  thereof  whether  or 
not  Included  In  a  manufactured  product; 

(b)  the  term  "wildlife"  means  any  wild 
mammal,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
lusk.  or  crustacean,  or  any  part,  products, 
egg,  or  offspring  thereof,  or  the  dead  body  or 
parts  thereof  whether  or  not  Included  In  a 
manufactured  product; 

(c)  the  term  "Convention"  means  the  Con- 
vention on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Preservation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  (58 
Stat.  1354); 

(d)  the  term  "annex"  refers  to  that  portion 
of  the  Annex  to  the  Convention  which  con- 
tains the  list  of  species  submitted  by  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

(e)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5 
of  this  Act,  no  person  within  any  State,  or 
within  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  shall  hunt,  capture, 
kill,  take,  transport,  sell  or  purchase  any 
fish  or  wildlife  the  species  of  subspecies  of 
which  Is  listed  In  the  Annex  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

(b)  No  person  or  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof)  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  any 
form  of  bounty  for  any  flsh  or  wildlife  the 
species  or  subspecies  of  which  Is  listed  In  the 
Annex  to  the  Convention. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  It  will  not  endanger  the 
preservation  or  health  of  the  species  or  sub- 
species protected  by  this  Act,  he  may  grant 
an  exemption  to  any  person  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act.  Such 
exemptions  shall  only  be  granted  In  order 
to  further  scientific  purposes;  provide  for  the 
display  of  fish  or  wildlife  in  public  zoos:  ad- 
minister the  area  In  which  the  fish  or  wild- 
life are  fotind;  provide  for  the  propagation 
In  captivity  of  a  species  or  subspecies  with 
the  Intention  of  later  release  or  the  fish  or 
wildlife  In  their  natural  habitat;  or  trans- 
plant the  fish  or  wildlife  to  new  natural 
habitat. 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  following  fish  or  wildlife: 

(1)  the  TtUe  White-fronted  Goose  {anser 
albifrons  gambelli); 

(2)  American  alligators  {alligators  missis- 
sippiensis)  found  on  private  property  and 
transported  without  harm  to  the  animal,  to 
Its  natural  habitat  for  release  In  the  wild: 

(3)  flsh  or  wildlife  In  captivity  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act; 

(4)  flsh  or  wildlife  raised  and  kept  en- 
tirely In  captivity; 

(5)  flsh  or  wildlife  released  as  game  ani- 
mals after  having  been  raised  In  captivity 
specifically  for  that  purpose; 

(6)  flsh  or  wildlife  taken  for  the  religious 
purposes  of  Indian  tribes;    and 
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(7)  Indvldual  flsh  or  wildlife  which  are 
Infected  with  plague,  rabies,  tularemia  or 
other  dangerous  disease. 

LISTING    or    ANIMALS    IN    THE    INDEX 

Sec  6.  When  appropriate  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  list  of  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
to  be  Included  as  part  of  the  Annex.  This 
list  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
all  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  and  standards  of  Public  Law  89- 
669  (Oct.  15,  1966),  to  be  rare  or  endan- 
gered. 

ARREST,    ENFORCEMENT,    SEARCHES    AND 
SEIZUBES 

Sec.  7.  Any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  any  Coast  Guard  officer; 
any  United  States  marshal  or  deputy  mar- 
shal; any  customs  officer;  and  civil  officer 
having  authority  to  apprehend  offenders  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  State;  and  any  other  per- 
son authorized  to  enforce  this  Act  shall 
have  the  power  to:  (1)  arrest  without  war- 
rant or  other  process  any  person  committing 
In  his  view  or  presence  a  violation  of  this 
Act;  (2)  take  any  person  arrested  for  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  for  examination  or  trial 
before  anv  officer  or  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction; and  (3)  with  a  search  warrant 
search  any  place  where  he  may  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has 
been  committed. 

PENALTY 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  that  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  pay  all  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

STATE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
speclflcallv  provided  In  the  Convention  or 
this  Act,  "nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  (1)  abridge  the  presently 
existing  responsibility  of  any  State  for  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  flsh  and  wildlife;  or  (2)  abridge 
or  deprive  any  such  State  of  Its  power  and 
right  to  make  and  enforce  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
scientific  management  of  flsh  and  wildlife. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Is  author- 
ized from  time  to  time,  to  consult  with  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILrrY 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provisions  to  any  circum- 
stances or  persons  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  stich  provisions  to  other  cir- 
cumstances or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

The  exhibits,  presented  by  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  I 
Species  and  Where  Pound 

FISH 

Endangered 

Atlantic  Sturgeon:  Atlantic. 

Lake  Sturgeon:  Great  Lakes,  Alabama. 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Shortnose  Sturgeon:  New  York. 

Longjaw  Cisco:  Michigan. 

Arctic  Grayling;  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Washington.  Colorado. 

Atlantic  Salmon:  Maine. 

Apache  Trout:  Arizona. 

Gila  Trout :  New  Mexico. 

Greenback  Cutthroat  Trout:  Colorado. 


Lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout:  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Montana  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout:  Mon- 
tana. 

Piute  Cutthroat  Trout:  California. 

Rio  Grande  Cutthroat  Trout:  New  Mexico. 

Colorado  River  Squawflsh:  Arizona. 

Desert  Dace:  Nevada. 

Humpback  Chub:  Arizona,  Utah,  Wy- 
oming. 

Little   Colorado  Splnedace:    Arizona. 

Cul-ul:  Nevada. 

Comanche  Springs  Pupfish:  Texas. 

Devil's  Hole  Pupfish:  Nevada. 

Owens  Valley  Pupfish :  California. 

Pah  rump  Klllfiah :  Nevada. 

Clear  Creek  Gambusla:  Texas. 

GUa  Topmlnnow :  Arizona. 

Blue  Pike :  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Rare 
Blackfin  Cisco :  Lake  Michigan  and  Huron. 
Deepwater  Cisco :  Unknown. 
Blueback  Trout :  Maine : 
Sunapee  Trout :  New  Hampshire. 
Olympic  Mudmlnnow :  Washington. 
Moapa  Dace :  Nevada. 
Big  Bend  Gambusla :  Texas. 
Ozark  Cavefish :  Missouri. 
Suwannee  Bass:  Florida. 
Maryland  Darter:  Maryland. 
Nlangua  Darter :  Mlssotirl. 
Sharphead  Darter:  Tennessee.  | 

Spring  Darter :  Unknown. 
Trlspot  Darter :  Alabama. 

Peripheral 
Mexican  StoneroUer :  Texas,  Arizona. 
Sonora  Chub :  Arizona. 
Chihuahua  Shiner :  Texas. 
Rio  Grande  Darter:  Texaa. 

AMPHIBIANS 

Endangered 
Texas  Blind  Salamander:  Texas. 
Black  Toad:  California. 

Rare 
Pine  Barrens  Tree  Frog :  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia. 

REPTILES 

Endangered 
American  Alligator:  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas.  Oklahoma. 
Rare 
Bog  Turtle:  North  Carolina. 

Peripheral 
American  Crocodile :  Florida. 
Green  Turtle:  U.S.  coaste. 

BIRDS 

Endangered 

Florida  Great  White  Heron :  Florida. 

Aleutian  Canada  Goose :  Alaska. 

Laysan  Hawaiian  Duck:  Hawaii. 

Main  Islands  Hawaiian  Duck :  Hawaii. 

Mexican  Duck :  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 

Nene  (Hawaiian  Goose)  :  Hawaii. 

California  Ctondor:  Ctaifornla. 

Florida  Everglade  Kite :  Florida. 

Hawaiian  Hawk :  Hawaii. 

Attwater's  Greater  Prairie :  Texas. 

Masked  Bobwhlte :  Mexico. 

Whooping  Crane :  Texas. 

Hawaiian  Common  Galllnule:  Hawaii. 

Yuma  Clapper  Rail :  Arizona. 

Eskimo  Curlew :  Alaska. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Parrot:  Puerto  Rico. 

American  Ivory-Billed  Woodpecker:  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

Hawaiian  Crow  (Alala)  :  Hawaii. 

Pualohl  (Small  Kauai  Thrush) :  Hawaii. 

Nlhoa  MlUerblrd:  Hawaii. 

Kauai  OO  (OOAA)  :  Hawaii. 

Akalapolanu:  Hawaii. 

Crested  Honey-Creeper  (Akohekohe) :  Ha- 
waii. 

Kauai  Aklaloa:  Hawaii. 

LavsanFlnch-BlU:  Hawaii. 


Maul  Parrotblll:  Hawaii. 
Nlhoa  Flnch-BUl:  Hawaii. 
OU :  Hawaii. 
Pallia:  Hawaii. 

Bachman'B  Warbler:  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Klrtland's  Warbler:  Michigan. 
Cape  Sable  Spcurow :  Florida. 
Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow :  Florida. 

Rare 
Hawaiian  Dark-Rumped  Petrel:  Hawaii. 
Newell  s  Manx  Shearwater;  Hawaii. 
Hawaiian  Harcour's  Petrel :  Hawaii. 
Trumpeter  Swan :  Alaska. 
Tule  White-Fronted  Goose :  Alaska. 
Northern  Short-Tailed  Hawk :  Florida. 
Southern  Bald  Eagle:    AtlanUc  and  gulf 
coasts. 

American  Peregrine  Falcon :  Alaska,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  Texas, 
Colorado. 

Lesser  Prairie  Chicken:  Kansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma. 

Northern  Greater  Prairie  Chicken:  cen- 
tral U.S. 

Florida  Sandhill  Crane:  Florida. 
Hawaiian  St^t:  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rlcan  Whlp-Poor-Wlll.  Puerto  Rico. 
Black-Capped  Vlreo:  Mexico. 
Golden-Cheeked  Warbler:  Texas. 
Ipswich  Sparrow:  Atlantic  coast. 

Peripheral 

Green -Throated  Arctic  Loon :  Alaska. 

Least  Grebe :  Texas. 

Red-Faced  Cormorant :  Alaska. 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Florida. 

Northern  Black-Bellied  Tree  Duck:  Ari- 
zona, Texas. 

Masked  Duck :  Texas,  Puerto  Rico. 

Zone-Tailed  Hawk:  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas. 

Gray  Hawk:  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 

Northern  Black  Hawk:  Arizona,  New  Mexi- 
co, Texas. 

Northern  Aplomado  Falcon:  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas. 

Northern   Chachalaca:    Texas. 

Richardson's  Blue  Grouse:  Idaho,  Montana. 

Mearn's  Harlequin  Quail:  Mexico. 

Northern  Jacana:  Texas. 

Rufous-Necked  Sandpiper:  Alaska. 

Atlantic  Sooty  Tern:  Texas,  Louisiana. 
Florida. 

Atlantic  Noddy  Tern :  Florida. 

Xantus'  Murrelet :  California. 

Whiskered  Auklet :  Alaska  . 

Northern  Red-Billed  Pigeon:  Texas. 

Northern  White-Fronted  Dove :  Texas. 

Florida  Mangrove  Cuckoo:  Florida. 

Northern  Groove-BlUed  Anl:  Texas. 

Northern  Whiskered  Owl :  Mexico. 

Northern  Ferruginous  Owl :  Arizona,  Texas. 

Merrill's  Pauraque,  Mexico. 

West  Indian  Nlghthawk,  Florida,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Blue-Throated  Hummingbird :  Arizona, 
Texas. 

Northern  Rlvolls  Hummingbird :  Mexico. 

Buff-Bellied  Hummingbird :  Texas. 

Northern  Violet-Crowned  Hummingbird: 
Arizona. 

Broad-Billed  Hummingbird :  Mexico. 

Coppery-Tailed  Elegant  Trogon:  Arizona, 
New  Mexico. 

Northeastern  Elegant  Trogon :  Texas. 

Northeastern  Green  Kingfisher :  Texas. 

Northwestern  Green  Kingfisher:  Texas. 

Northern  Arizona  Woodpecker ;  Arizona. 

Northweetem  Rose-Throated  Becard:  Ari- 
zona. 

Northeastern  Rose-Throated  Beoard :  Texas. 

Northeastern  Tropical  Kingbird:  Texas. 

Northwestern  Tropical  Kingbird:  Arizona. 

Northern  Thlck-BUled  Kingbird:  Arizona. 

Northern  Klskadee  Flycatcher :  Mexico. 

Northern  Sulphur-Bellied  Flycatcher :  Mex- 
ico. 
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Northern  Olivaceous  Flycatcher :  Mexico. 
Northern  Buff-BeUled  Flycatcher:  Arizona, 
Northern  Beanllees  Flycatcher:  Texas. 
Northwestern  Cave  SwaUow:   New  Mexico, 
Texas. 

Couch's  Mexican  Jay:  Texas. 
Northern  Green  Jay:  Texas. 
Cascade  BoreeJ  Chickadee :  Washington. 
Sennetfs  Long-Billed  Thrasher:  Mexico. 
Azure  Eastern  Bluebird :  Arizona. 

Peripheral 
Red-Spotted  Bluethroat:  Alaska. 
Cuban  Black-Whiskered  Vlreo:  Florida. 
Cohaji  Yeliow  Warbler:  Florida. 
Northern  Olive- Backed  Warbler:  Texas. 
Arizona  Olive  Warbler :  .Arizona. 
Alta  Mlra  Llchtensteln's  Oriole :  Texas. 
Audubon's  Black-Headed  Oriole:  Texas. 
Southeastern    Pine    Oroebeak:    New   Kng- 

land. 

Dickey  s  Varied  Bunting;  Arizona. 

Northern  Whlte-CoUared  Seadeater:  Texas. 

Northern  Olive  Sparrow:  Texns. 

Northern    Rufous-Winged    Sparrow:    Ari- 
zona. ,  . 

Northwestern  Botterl's  Sparrow:  Arizona. 

Northeastern  Botteri's  Sparrow:  Texas. 

MAMM.^L^ 

Endangered 
Delmarva   Peninsula  Fox  Squirrel;   Mary- 
land. 

Atlantic  Right  Whale:  Atlantic. 

Bowhead  Whale :  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Right  Whale:  Paclflc. 

Nevada  Kit  Fox :  Nevada. 

Red  Wolf:  Texas. 

Timber  Wolf:   Michigan.  Minnesota,  New 

Grizzly  Bear:    ■Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho. 

Black-Footed    Ferret:    North    and    South 
Dakota.  Montana.  Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Florida  Panther:  Florida. 

Guadalupe  Pur  Seal :  California. 

Caribbean  Monk  Seal :  Florida. 

FlTida  Manatee  or  Sea  Cow:  Florida. 

Columbia    White-Tailed    Deer   or   Oregon 
White-Tailed  Deer:  Oregon. 

Key  Deer:  Florida. 
Sonoran  Pronghom  Antelope :  Arizona. 

Bare 

Spotted  at :  Montana,  Idaho. 

Kalbab  Squirrel :  Arizona. 

Utah  Prairie  Dog:  Utah. 

Beach  Meadow  Vole:  Massachusetts. 

Block  Island  Meadow  Vole:  Rhode  Island. 

Grav  Wiiale:  F'aclfic. 

Blue  Whale:  Atlantic  and  Paclflc. 

Glacier  Bear :  Alaska. 

Southern  Sea  Otter:  Paclflc  coast. 

Hawaiian  Monk  Seal:  Ha'wall. 

Ribbon  Seal:  Alaska. 

Tule  or  Dwarf  Elk:  California. 

Peripheral 
Coati :  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 
Jaguar:  Texas. 
Jaguarundl:  Texas. 
Ocelot:  Texas. 
Margay:  Texas. 
Woodland  Caribou:  Northern  Great  Lakes 

states. 
Mountain  Caribou:  Pacific  Northwest  U.S. 
Musk  Ox :  Alaska. 
Steller's  Sea  Cow:  Mexico. 


ExHiarr  2 
SPSCIES  LlSTSD  lit  "Rakz  anb  Ehdanckrxd 
insH  AND  Wtujun  or  THE  Untted  States" 
But  Not  Listed  in  the  Annex  to  the 
Convention  on  Natttre  Protection  and 
wlldlxte  paesebvation  in  the  western 
HzausPHxax 

AICPHIBIANS    AND    REPTILES 

Endangered 
Blunt-Nosed    Leopard    Lizard:    California. 


San   Francisco   Garter   Snake: 
Puerto  Rlcan  Boa :  Puerto  Rico. 


California. 


Santa  Cniz  Long -Toed  Salamander:  Cal- 
ifornia. 
Limestone  Salamander :  California. 

Peripheral 

Houston  Toad :  Texas. 

Vegas  Valley  Leopard  Prog:  Nevada. 

St.  Croix  Ground  Lizard :  Minnesota. 

BIRDS 

Endangered 

California  Least  Tern :  California 

Llght-Pooted  Clapper  Rail :  California. 

Hawaiian  Coot:  Hawaii. 

Puerto  Rican  Plain  Pigeon:  Puerto  Rico. 

Northern  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker:  Mis- 
souri. Kentucky.  Virginia.  Florida 

Southern  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker: 
Florida. 

Large  Kauau  Thrush  (Kuaul  Omao) : 
Hawaii. 

Molakal  Creeper  (Kakawable) :  Hawaii. 

Maul  Nukupuu:  HawaU. 

Rare 

CaUfornia  Black  Rail:  California. 

Short-Tailed  Hawk:  Florida. 

Prarie  Falcon :  California.  Texas. 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane:  California,  Ne- 
vada. Utah,  Wyoming,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan. 

Peripheral 

Eastern  Reddish  Egret:  Texas,  Florida. 

Wood  Ibis:  Texas.  Florida. 

Sennetts  White-Tailed  Ptarmigan:  Mon- 
tana. 

Gould's  Turkey:  New  Mexico. 

Eastern  Blue-Throated  Hummingbird : 
Texas. 

Western  Blue-Throated  Hummingbird: 
Arizona.  New  Mexico. 

Collma  Warbler:  Texas. 

Arizona  Grasshopper  Sparrow :  Arizona. 

MAMMALS 

Endangered 
Indiana  Bat :  Mid-West  and  Eastern  U.S. 
Hiunpback  Whale:  Pacific  and  AtlanUc. 
San  Joaqtiin  Kit  Pox :  California. 
Columbian  White-Tailed  Deer:   Washing- 
ton, Oregon. 

Rare 

California  Bighorn:  Oregon,  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Peninsular  Bighorn :  California. 


ElXHiBrr  3 

Extinct    Wildlife — Species,    Where   Found, 

AND  Date  Extinct 

MAMMALS 

Gull  Island  Vole:  New  York.  1898. 
Amargosa  Meadow  Vole:  California,  1917. 
Plains  Wolf:  Great  Plains,  1926. 
Sea  Mink:  New  England  coast.  1890. 
Eastern  Cougar:  Eastern  U.S.,  1899. 
Steller's  Sea  Cow:  North  Paclflc,  1768. 
Eastern  Elk:  U.S.  east  of  Great  Plains,  1880. 
Me-Triam  Elk :  Arizona,  1900. 
Badlands  Bighorn:   North  and  South  Da- 
kota, 1910. 

BIRDS 

Labrador  Duck:  Northeastern  UJ3..  1876. 

Heath  Hen:  Eastern  U.S.,  1932. 

Laysan  Rail :  Hawaii.  1926. 

Sandwich  Rail  (Moho)  :  HawaU,  1893. 

Great  Auk:  North  Atlantic.  1844. 

Passenger  Pigeon:  U.S..  1914. 

Culebra  Puerto  Rlcan  Parrot:  Puerto  Rico, 
1899. 

Mauge's  Parakeet:  Puerto  Rico,  1892. 

Carolina  Parakeet:  Southeastern  U.S.,  1920. 

Lotiislana  Parakeet:  South  central  UJ3., 
1912. 

Oahu  Thrush:  Hawaii,  1826. 

Lanal  Thrush :  Hawaii,  1931. 

Molokal  Thrush:  Hawaii,  1936. 

Laysan  Mlllerblrd :  Hawaii,  1904-1923. 

Kioea:  Hawaii,  1859. 

Oahu  Oo:  Hawaii,  1937. 

Molokal  Oo:  Hawaii,  1916. 


Hawaii  Oo:  Hawaii,  1934. 

Laysan  Apapane :  Hawaii,  1923. 

Hawaii  Mamo:  Hawaii,  1898. 

Perkin's  Mamo  or  Black  Mamo:  Hawaii, 
1907. 

Oahu  Akialoa:  Hawaii,  1837. 

Lanal  Akialoa:  Hawaii,  1894. 

Hawaii  Akialoa:  Hawaii,  1895. 

Oahu  Nukupuu:  Hawaii,  1860. 

Oahu  Akepa:  Hawaii,  1895. 

Greater  Amaklhl:  Hawaii,  1900. 

Ula-ai-hawane:  Hawaii,  1892. 

Greater  Koafinch:  Hawaii,  1896. 

Lesser  of  Yellow-Headed  Koafinch:  Hawaii, 
1891. 

Grosbeakfinch  or  Konaflnch:  Hawaii,  1894. 
fish 

San  Gorgcnio  Trout:  California,  1935. 

Paliranagat  Spinedace:  Nevada,  1938-1959. 

Big  Spring  Spinedace:   Nevada,  1938-1959. 

Harelip  Sticker:  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  1900. 

Leon  Springs  Pupflsh:  Texas,  1938. 

Ash  Meadows  KUllflsh:  Nevada,  1942. 


S.  3889— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  14  ib)  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
I  introduce  for  myself  and  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  ^Mr.  Bennett)  a  bill 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years,  from  June  30,  1970,  to 
June  30,  1972,  the  temporary  authority 
under  which  Federal  Reserve  banks  may 
purchase  pubUc  debt  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  The  present  direct  purchase  au- 
thority was  enacted  during  World  War 
n  and  has  since  been  extended  from  time 
to  time  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  last 
extension  was  in  1968  and  the  authority 
will  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

This  authority  has  been  used  in  recent 
years  only  in  periods  Just  prior  to  tax 
payment  dates.  Its  existence  permits  the 
Department  to  operate  with  considerably 
lower  cash  balances  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  The  authority  was  uti- 
lized for  short  periods  in  September  and 
December  1968  and  in  April  and  Septem- 
ber and  December  1968  and  in  April  and 
September  1969.  Moreover,  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  direct  purchase  authority  is  im- 
portant as  a  standby  means  of  pro'vlding 
a  ready  source  of  funds  in  the  event  of  a 
disruption  in  the  private  financial  mar- 
kets due  to  a  serious  national  emergency 
or  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  table  showing  how 
sparingly  the  authority  proposed  in  this 
bill  has  been  used  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  table  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3889)  to  amend  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
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thority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  frwn  the 
Treasury,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bennett)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3889 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  (12  VS.C.  355),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1972"  and  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1972". 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
is  as  follows : 

DIRECT  BORROWING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  1942 
TO  DATE 


S.  Con.  Res.  70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring ) ,  That  there 
shall  be  compiled  and  printed,  with  illus- 
trations, as  a  Senate  document.  In  such  style 
and  form  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress  up  to  and  including  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  (1774-1970);  and  that  six 
thousand  lour  hundred  and  thirty-five  ad- 
ditional copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  five  hundred  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  414— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  HELEN  K.  CHRON- 
STROM— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 


Calendar 
year 


Maximum 

amount 

at  any 

Days  time 

used  (millions) 


Number  Maximum 

of  sepa-  number  of 

rate  days  used 

times  at  any 

used  one  time 


1942... 

1943 

1944 (') 

1945 

1946 (') 

1947 (') 

1948 (') 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 ... 

1954 

1955 

W» 

1957 

1958 

1959 - 

1960 

1961... 

1962 

1963... 

1964 

1965 - 

1966 

1967 

1968 -. 

1969 

1970  to  date 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
414),  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 

as  follows: 

:  S.  Res.  414 
19          S422               4                6 

48        1^0             4             28  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

'. hereby  Is  authorized   and   directed  to  pay, 

9          AH             Z              7  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 

Helen  K.  Chronstrom,  widow  of  Clifford  C. 

!!!I!!!!!!I'!!Il!""-i^III""  Chronstrom,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 

2           220              i                2  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven 

2           '*^              2                1  j^jj(i  one-half  months'  compensation  at  the 

30          gjl              4               9  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 

29        1,172             2             20  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  mclu- 

15           424              2              13  slve  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 

^}  -- ^ ances. 

P) ?°! ! ?  THE  MANPOWER  TRAINING  ACT  OF 

1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    661 

Pi - Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 

^- jjj J- 3  an  amendment  to  the  Manpower  Train- 

7         153            3             3  ing  Act  of  1969  (S.  2838),  of  which  I  am 

-'       J  J^           I           J  the  sponsor  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 

p) '.. tration,  which  is  designed  to  insure  that 

.  the  Nation  responds  adequately  to  the 

,  f^g„g  needs  of  disadvantaged  youths  for  mean- 
Source:  Department  of  Treasury.  ingf  ul  Slimmer  emplojTnent  as  the  states 
^^__^^^____  and  the  cities  assume  a  greater  respon- 

.^.r^.rrw,^«T.T  ^^<:.T,/^vTo,^T5  ^w  A  TJTTT  slbllity  for  the  administration  of  man- 

ADDmONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL  p^^.^  programs. 

s.  3722  Since    1965    the    neighborhood   youth 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  corps  summer  program,  authorized  un- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next  der  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  has 

printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  provided  more  than  971,000  opportuni- 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  ties  during  the  summer  for  disadvan- 

as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3722,  a  bill  to  amend  taged  youths  14  to  21  years  of  age  in 

the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 

require  prior  approval  for  delivery  of  tions.   In  addition   to   work  experience 

excess    defense    articles    to    a    foreign  over  a  10-week  period,  participants  have 

country.  been  provided  with  remedial  education. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  counseling,  and  training. 

pore  (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it  These  efforts  have  l>een  supplemented 

is  so  ordered.  substantially     in     the     private     sector 

^_^_^^,^__^  through  the  voluntary  programs  of  the 

,„    „ ^„„^,„  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  which, 

SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU-  since  the  inception  of  the  summer  pro- 
TION  70-CONCURRE^fT  RESOLU-  g^ams  in  1968  has  provided  more  than 
"^^^  REPORXl!a>-REPORT  OF  A  3oo,000  summer  opportunites,  as  well  as 
COMMirTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-910)  year-round  opportunities  for   hundreds 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from  of  thousands  more, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis-  Under  the  proposed  act,  of  which  I  am 
tration,  reported  an  original  concurrent  the  principal  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  the 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  70),  and  submit-  specific    statutory    authority    for    the 
ted  a  report  thereon;  which  report  was  neighborhood  youth  corps  summer  pro- 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  concur-  gram  as  for  most  other  "categorized" 
rent  resolution  was  placed  on  the  calen-  programs  would  be  substituted  for  a  gen- 
dar,  as  follows:  eral  listing  of  eligible  activities  that  may 


be  conducted  with  funds  allocated  and 
apportioned  to  the  States  and  to  the 
cities  under  the  act. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  generally 
covers  such  summer  programs  by  pro- 
viding in  section  101(7)  that  funds  shall 
be  available  for  "part-time  work  for  stu- 
dents in  ninth  through  12  th  grades — 
and  youth  of  equivalent  ages — to  assist 
them  in  remaining  in  or  returning  to 
school." 

I  expect  that  the  cities  and  the  States, 
as  they  assume  more  responsibility  for 
manpower  programs,  will  allocate  sub- 
stantial resources  to  such  essential  sum- 
mer programs  as  a  part  of  their  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  which  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  In  advance 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

However,  I  consider  it  essential  that 
this  act  provide  some  basis  for  additional 
allocations  of  sums  to  the  cities  and  to 
the  States  to  take  into  account  the  many 
tangible  factors  which  intervene  between 
tlie  date  that  an  annual  State  plan  is 
formulated  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year — and  the  actual  summer  months  in 
question. 

First,  the  need  for  such  programs  is 
sympathetically  related  to  the  overall  ex- 
tent of  imemployment  among  the  groups 
to  be  served.  For  example,  unemploy- 
ment for  teenage  blacks  living  in  poverty 
levels  was  32.7  percent  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  compared  with  20.9  per- 
cent for  the  first  quarter  last  year.  Cor- 
respondingly, tlie  number  of  neighbor- 
hood youth  corps  summer  slots  projected 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  for 
this  summer  based  upon  individual  ap- 
plications, is  almost  100,000  in  excess  of 
last  year's  total  projections. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  in  all  can- 
dor that  since  these  programs  provide 
a  meaningful  experience  for  many 
youths  who  would  otherwise  spend  their 
time  on  the  street,  the  extent  of  their 
need  may  well  depend  upon  the  climate 
in  a  community  as  the  summer  ap- 
proaches. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  be  directed  to  report  to 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  appropriate 
date  In  each  calendar  year  as  to  the 
number  of  work  experience  opportuni- 
ties in  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations that  will  be  provided  in  each 
of  the  various  States  and  other  areas 
designated  for  administration  of  pro- 
grams beginning  in  June  of  that  year, 
and  as  to  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
sons who  could  benefit  from  such  pro- 
grams, together  with  Miy  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  funding  for  such 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  for  every  year  since  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps  summer  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  it  has  been 
necessary  to  seek  additional  sums  for 
that  vital  program  in  the  context  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  process.  Usu- 
ally, requests  for  additioitel  fimds  have 
been  made  in  the  context  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which 
normally  is  first  taken  up  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  February  or  March 
of  each  year  and  usually  is  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  the  early  summer  months. 

I  think  that  it  is  essential  that  we  pro- 
vide in  this  legislation  for  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  those  needs  are  so  that  the 
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executive  branch  and  the  Congress  can 
respond  in  time  to  insure  that  tmy  addi- 
tional funds  are  channeled  to  the  cities 
and  the  States  to  expand  their  efforts  if 
circumstances  as  the  summer  ap- 
proaches dictate  the  desirability  of  an 
additional  allocation  of  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bur- 
dick  I .  The  amendment  will  be  rtceived 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  66P  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 

Ameno&usnt  No.  661 

On  page  53.  line  2,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
650" 

On  page  53.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earllect  appropriate  date  In 
each  calendar  year  a  report  setting  forth  a 
description  of  summer  work  experience  pro- 
grams to  begin  in  June  of  such  year  Includ- 
ing the  number  of  opportunities  In  public 
and  private  agenciee  or  arganlzatlona  that 
will  be  provided  to  disadvantaged  students 
in  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  (and  to 
youth  of  eqxuvaleat  ages.)  In  each  of  the 
several  States  and  other  areas  designated  for 
administration  of  programs  under  this  Act, 
and  a  statement  as  to  the  total  number  of 
such  persons  who  could  benefit  from  such 
programs,  together  with  his  reoommenda- 
tions.  If  any.  for  supplemental  approprla- 
tlona  for  such  programs  " 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MIL- 
ITARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMKKDMKNT    NO.    662 

Mr.  DOLE  '  for  himself,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  GuRNEY,  and  Mr.  Thtrmond)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (HJ?. 
15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Militarj' 
Sales  Act,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.)   

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
SHARE  INSURANCE  FOR  CREDIT 
UNIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
P'inancial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  3822.  a  biU  to  provide  insur- 
ance for  member  accounts  in  State  and 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  June  18  and  19,  1970, 
and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  cormection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510;  telephone  225-7391. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  with  the  proviso  that  the  re- 
cess not  extend,  under  any  circum- 
stances, bevond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  stands  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  but,  in  any  event, 
not  later  than  11:30  a.m. 

At  10  o'clock  and  37  minutes  a.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  11:19  a.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  VETERANS' 
ORGANIZATIONS  TO  OUR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  the  names  of  some 
great  veterans'  organizations  were 
brought  Into  our  discussions  and  two 
leaders  were  charged  with  playing  poli- 
tics with  veterans'  organization.  It  Is  im- 
ix)rtant  that  the  record  clearly  show  the 
great  value  of  veterans'  organizations  to 
our  society.  The  veterans'  organizations 
represent  people  who  have  actually  de- 
fended our  values  and  our  standard  of 
life.  They  represent  people  who  want  to 
perpetuate  our  system  of  government  and 
our  ideals.  They  respect  our  flag.  They 
salute  the  flag;  they  believe  in  patrio- 
tism; they  represent  courage,  devotion, 
and  patriotic  concern  for  their  fellow 
men. 

If  there  is  any  group  that  knows  the 
value  of  peace,  and  if  there  is  any  group 
which  genuinely  desires  a  genuine  peace, 
I  would  say  it  is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Who  desires  peace  and  tranquillity 
more  than  men  who  have  experienced  the 
ravages  of  war,  men  who  have  scaled  the 
enemy  cliffs  against  overwhelming  odds, 
men  who  have  parachuted  into  enemy 
held  territories,  men  who  have  crawled 
through  the  jungles  and  marshes  dread- 
ing death  less  than  surrender.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  I  would  say  that  combat  ve- 
terans detest  war  and  want  peace  more 
than  any  single  group  of  people  in  this 
world.  They  have  lost  their  best  buddies, 


they  have  written  letters  to  the  next  of 
kin.  They  know  the  price  of  freedom. 

One  of  the  organizations  discussed  last 
week  was  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
whose  commander  in  chief  is  Ray  Gal- 
lagher of  South  Dakota.  Ray  Gallagher  is 
striving,  as  are  many,  many  concerned 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation,  to  bring 
peace  without  enslavement,  to  bring 
peace  which  is  genuine  and  not  a  raeie 
camouflage  for  additional  Communist 
conquests. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  before  our 
society  is  the  Marxist-Leninist  system  of 
aggression.  This  is  the  central  issue  of 
our  times.  The  struggle  goes  on  in  South- 
east Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  with- 
in all  the  free  countries  including  the 
United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
numerous  mandates  and  guiding  philos- 
ophy to  meet  this  challenge  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  of  the 
resolutions  from  that  organization  which 
testify  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  lead- 
ersliip. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.   13— The  V.F.W.  Stand  in 
Vietnam 

Whereas,  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  by  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Is 
obligated  to  assist  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  repel  Communist  aggression; 
and 

Whereas,  serious  consequences  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  would  result 
from  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munists;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  In  blood  and  treasure 
will  be  far  less  by  defending  against  the 
enemy  In  Vietnam  now  rather  than  after 
the  aggression  has  spread  actively  to  other 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  the  credibility  of  all  American 
commitments  Is  on  trial  before  the  world 
In  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  betrayal  to  those 
Americans  who  have  fought  for  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam  is  unpardonable  and  un- 
thinkable: and 

Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  demonstrably  have  no  Intention  of 
joining  In  a  Search  for  any  political  or  other 
solution  to  the  war  In  Vietnam;   and 

Whereas,  the  casualties  to  the  United 
States  and  allied  forces  have  mounted  stead- 
ily since  the  beginning  of  the  unproductive 
Paris  discussions;  and 

Whereas,  the  ending  of  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam  confines  the  devastation  of  war  ex- 
clusively to  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam 
and  its  people,  and  in  reality  only  aids  and 
comforts  the  enemy;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  common  knowledge  to  the 
free  world  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  Com- 
munism Is  to  dominate  all  free  people  by 
terror  and  fear  and  to  wipe  out  all  remnants 
of  freedom  as  known  to  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  known  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  fought  valiantly  and 
are  still  so  fighting.  In  opposition  to  the  ter- 
ror, kidnapping,  assassination  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  enemy;  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  goals  of  Communism 
In  Vietnam  Is  to  lessen  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  flght  by  holding  out 
as  long  as  possible  and  to  destroy  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  70th  National  Con- 
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ventlon  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  SUtes,  that  we  unqualifiedly  sup- 
port the  following  principles,  alms  and  pro- 
posed action  concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

1.  That  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
consider  victory  in  Vietnam  of  paramount 
Importance  and  that  all  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  victory  and  to  discourage  all 
stalemates,  and  that  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  step  up  the  tempo  of  war  to  insvire  victory 
that  It  be  done  so  without  further  delay. 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
irrevocably  committed  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
and  unqualifiedly  support  all  action,  be  it 
military  or  political,  which  will  Insure  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives. 

3.  That  additional  Southeast  Asian  coim- 
trles  again  be  Invited  to  join  allied  efforts  to 
Insure  freedom  In  this  part  of  the  world  and 
that  the  United  States  Increase  the  programs 
to  train  allied  forces  for  combat  operations, 
if  It  become*  necessary  to  Increase  military 
activities  against  the  territory  of  North 
Vietnam. 

4.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
demonstrate  their  gratitude  to  all  United 
States  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam  by  helping 
and  aiding  them  in  every  v^ray  possible  In  their 
efforts    to    preserve    freedom. 

6.  That  the  United  States  support  the  es- 
-tabllshment  of  a  democratic  government  In 
South  Vietnam,  one  which  Is  based  on  ma- 
jority rule  and  one  which  guarantees  the 
continuing  rights  of  the  Individual,  includ- 
ing the  continuing  right  to  dissent  and  the 
continuing  right  of  minority  parties  to  criti- 
cize the  party  in  power. 

6.  That  the  United  States  Is  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  concession  or  agreement 
through  negotiation  that  would  lead  to  any 
form  of  coalition  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam unless  brought  about  by  carefully  su- 
pervised free  elections  in  that  country. 

7.  That  the  United  States  Is  further  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  concessions  or  agree- 
ments through  negotiation  which  will  aid 
communism  in  eventually  assuming  control 
of  the  goverimient  of  South  Vietnam. 

Adopted  at  the  70th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
August  15  through  22.  1969,  Resolution  No. 
13. 

RESoLtrriON  No.  21 — ^To  Protect  the  Secu- 
rity     AND     SOVEREICNTT     OF     THE      UNITED 

States 

Whereas,  according  to  Its  Congressionally 
bestowed  charter,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  was  "To  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoever"; 
and 

Whereas,  the  leaders  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  have  openly  threatened 
the  United  States  and  proclaimed  the  desire 
and  Intent  of  world  Communism  to  conquer 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  by  all  possible 
means,  including  violent  overthrow  of  our 
government;  and 

Whereas,  certain  subversive  groups  and 
movements  and  tiielr  adherents  have  not 
ceased  their  efforts  to  advance  ideologies  that 
wotild  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  these  United 
States;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  70th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that: 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  complete,  unwavering 
opposition  to  Communism  in  all  its  forms, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  resist  all 
Communist  policies  affecting  the  United 
States  and  all  persons  who  support,  defend, 
aid  and  abet  them. 

2.  We  reaffirm  our  oppKJSitlon  to  world  gov- 
ernment, such  as  Atlantic  Union  or  any  simi- 
lar scheme  which  would  ultimately  surrender 


the    sovereignty    of   the    United    States   of 
America. 

3.  We  strongly  support  a  United  States 
foreign  policy  designed  to  aid  the  liberation 
of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world. 

4.  We  oppose  any  United  States  aid,  mili- 
tary or  financial,  to  Communist  nations. 

5.  We  oppwee  any  weakening  of  the  basic 
security  laws  of  this  nation,  Incltidlng  the 
Internal  Security  Act,  Communist  Control 
Act  and  the  Smith  Act. 

6.  We  endorse  and  recommend  the  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  other  federal  and  state 
agencies  charged  with  protecting  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 

7.  We  endorse  and  recommend  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  and  any  other  Con- 
gressional committee  formed  for  tlie  purpose 
of  protecting  our  country  from  Communist 
and  other  subversive  activities. 

Adopted  at  the  70th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  at  Philadelphia,  August  15 
throtigh  22,  1969,  Resolution  No.  21. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  in  endorsing  the  participa- 
tion of  veterans  in  our  national  affairs. 
They  do  have  a  voice  and  they  should 
use  it.  Veterans  believe  In  our  govern- 
ment and  continuously  they  show  their 
patriotism,  standing  ready  to  defend  our 
freedom  against  all  threats,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion, 
and  other  veterans  groups  who  make  a 
special  effort  to  support  government  in 
a  search  for  a  durable  and  a  just  peace. 
These  are  times  for  intense  concern  of 
war  veterans  and  for  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. I  commend  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  their  leaders  who  speak  out  for 
national  imity  and  in  support  of  our  con- 
stituted leaders. 

No  thinking  American  wants  American 
men  to  die  on  foreign  soil  needlessly.  Our 
Government  has  sent  forces  and  equip- 
ment overseas  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
conditions  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  Asia.  If  we  imdermine  our  own  lead- 
ership we  do,  in  fact,  undermine  the  sol- 
diers who  are  on  the  firing  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  senti- 
ment and  opinion  of  veterans.  As  Sen- 
ators have  stated,  the  veterans  have  seen, 
the  veterans  have  experienced  the  trag- 
edies of  war  and  they  know  it  Is  the  least 
desirable  way  of  resolving  problems. 

Unfortunately,  the  unilateral  desire 
for  peace  will  not  bring  peace.  Unless  ag- 
gression is  stayed,  the  weak  will  be 
trampled.  Survival  requires  will  and  de- 
termination in  the  face  of  adversity.  To 
me  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  sym- 
bolizes coursige  in  adversity.  This  is  what 
brings  the  comrades  together  and  it  is 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
the  heart  of  the  organization.  I  recall 
the  American  Legion  played  a  strong  role 
in  the  freedom  rally  supporting  our 
President  and  our  system  of  government 
last  fall.  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Opera- 
tion Speak  Out"  which  encouraged  the 
silent  majority  to  have  their  say. 

I  will  always  be  Impressed  by  the  voice 
of  the  veteran,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 


sentiment  within  this  body  to  listen  when 
the  veterans  speak  and  to  encourage 
their  kind  of  devotion  to  the  United 
States. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Dole  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  who  now 
occupies  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer, 
but  who  spoke  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  I  also  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndj)  in  support  of 
what  they  have  said  for  the  veterans  of 
the  United  States.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  have  had  the  experience 
of  battle  and  many  of  them  have  kno\^Ti 
suffering  beyond  human  understanding. 
Many  of  them  are  in  our  hospitals 
throughout  the  land  and  many  have  been 
rehabilitated  wearing  the  scars  of  com- 
bat. 

People  who  have  fought  to  defend  their 
values  EUid  have  done  so  with  conviction 
become  outraged  by  the  actions  of  those 
who  apijear  to  be  gxiided  by  something 
less  than  patriotic  desire,  devotion,  loyal- 
ty, and  laws.  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  contributions  made  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  of  the  American 
Legion  and  other  veterans'  organizations 
throughout  the  years.  They  have  main- 
tained a  sustairdng  interest  in  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs.  They  have 
contributed  to  stabihty  and  have  en- 
couraged good  community  life.  They 
strive  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  brought 
here  by  our  forebearers  and  the  high 
national  purpose  which  each  succeeding 
generation  has  endeavored  to  emulate. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  commenda- 
tory that  our  veterans  organizations  do. 
in  fact,  look  beyond  strictly  veterans' 
programs.  They  provide  a  valuable  input 
on  national  and  international  «iffairs. 

Let  me  provide  an  example  of  the  type 
of  contribution  made  which  I  am  sure 
no  member  of  this  body  will  question.  It 
is  a  letter  of  concern  obviously  written 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Ray  Gallagher,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dated  April  13,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  13. 1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  3,  1969, 
In  your  speech  to  the  nation  regarding  your 
plans  for  peace  in  Vietnam  you  stated  that 
"If  the  level  of  infiltration  (by  North  Viet- 
namese troops)  or  our  casualties  Increase 
while  we  are  txylng  to  scale  down  the  fight- 
ing, it  will  be  the  result  of  a  conscious  de- 
cision by  the  enemy  ...  If  I  conclude  that 
Increased  enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  m  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  the  situation." 

For  the  week  ending  AprU  4,  1970.  the 
United  States  suffered  more  casualties,  both 
killed  sjid  wounded,  than  during  any  pre- 
vious week  since  mid-September.   1969.  Al- 
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though  the  enemy's  list  of  casimlUes  also 
increased  durmg  the  loregolng  period.  It  ap- 
pears the  enemy  is  now  maUng  a  maximum 
effort  to  disrupt  U.S.  efforts  to  pacUy  and 
lo  Vietnamlz*  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  our  understanding  that 
the  increased  enemy  attacks  of  last  week  have 
not  Jeopardized  the  position  of  our  remaining 
farces  in  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  we  recom- 
mend your  strategists  take  a  renewed  and 
hard  look  at  the  self-imposed  restrictions 
which  have  been  placed  on  our  military 
forces  and  tactical  options  in  that  war.  More 
Importantly,  we  urge  a  new  look  at  the  mili- 
tary restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  armed  services  of  South  Vietnam.  Specif- 
ically. I  can  see  no  justification  for  the  ter- 
ritories of  an  aggressor  nation,  such  as 
North  Vietnam,  to  remain  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary while  North  Vietnamese  troops  ter- 
rorize South  Vietnam,  Laoe  and  Cambodia. 
Borders  should  make  no  difference  where  the 
security  of  our  troops  and  the  troops  of  our 
allies  are  concerned. 

Nortii  Vietnam  does  not  merit  "sanctuary 
status".  It  makes  no  sense  for  North  Vietnam 
to  remain  free  of  violence,  terrorist  raids, 
and  disruptive  measures  while  the  troops 
of  that  aggressor  nation  conduct  all  man- 
ner of  terrorist  and  combat  activities  Inside 
South  Vietnam.  On  the  face  of  It.  this  Is 
a  grossly  unfair  situation.  TTils  war  should 
be  conducted  from  a  military  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  a  political  one.  There  would 
appear  to  be  ccknslderable  room  for  Innova- 
te e  thinking  and  the  Introduction  of  a 
few  elements  of  surprise  actions,  customary 
in  war.  actions  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pressures,  uncertainties,  and  dlfB- 
culties  against  the  government  and  home- 
land of  North  Vietnam.  We  are  thinking  of 
measures  and  actions  which  go  beyond  a  re- 
newal of  the  bombing. 

Writing  in  behalf  of  the  more  than  1,500,- 
000  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  I  urge  you  to  recon- 
sider all  the  options  available  to  you.  the 
full  spectrum.  In  ai  effort  to  find  new 
measures  and  methods  to  persuade  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  that  area  that  International 
crime  does  not  pay. 
Respectfully, 

Rat  Gaixachkb, 
CoTrxmander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  AM, EN.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
are  veterans  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  are 
especially  mindful  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  encountered  in  our  wars  against 
Communist-led  forces.  Communist  forces 
make  their  rules  as  they  go  along.  They 
distort  and  deceive  when  it  will  serve 
their  puiTX)se.  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  veterans'  organizations  maintain- 
ing a  \1brant  voice  in  national  policies 
which  extend  beyond  strictly  veterans" 
legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


CAMBODIA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd"  .  who  Is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  hospital,  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  which  he  released  to  the 
press  of  Connecticut  today  answering  the 
thousands  of  constituents  who  have 
written  in  to  htm.  protesting  or  support- 
ing the  President's  action  In  Cambodia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  may 
be  done. 

There  btfing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ■as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senatob  Dodo 

Over  the  piist  weeks  my  office  has  received 
thous.inds  of  letters  and  many  more  thous- 
ands of  signatures  on  petitions  protesting 
President  Nixon's  action  In  Cambodia.  There 
have  also  been  many  letters  supporting  the 
President's  action. 

Since  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
answer  all  these  letters  Individually,  I  have 
decided  to  try  to  answer  the  thousands  who 
;»a.e  written  to  me  by  giving  this  statement 
to  the  Connecticut  press. 

The  &rst  point  I  want  to  make  to  those 
who  have  written  in  to  me  Is  that  I  share 
their  desire  to  see  our  forces  withdrawn  and 
the  killing  stopped  as  soon  as  reasonably  poe- 
s'ble.  Even  before  the  President  announced 
that  he  was  embarking  on  a  systematic  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  I  called  for  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  American  military  es- 
tablishment in  South  Vietnam.  On  the  day 
that  President  Johnson  announced  that  we 
were  suspending  our  bombing  operations  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  many  times  since  that 
date.  I  called  for  a  negotiated  cease-fire  be- 
cause, as  I  saw  it.  meaningful  negotiations 
would  be  Impossible  so  long  as  the  killing 
continued.  I  still  stand  by  this  position. 

When  President  Nixon  announced  en  April 
28  that  American  and  Vietnamese  forces  were 
crossing  the  border  into  Cambodia  in  order  to 
clean  out  the  enemy's  privileged  sanctuaries 
In  that  country,  I  supported  the  President's 
action  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  save 
American  and  allied  lives,  hasten  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  and  Improve  the 
chances  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  this  estimate  Is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  tremendous  success  of  the  oper- 
ation to  date.  In  roughly  three  weeks'  time, 
we  have  captured  more  weapons,  ammtinl- 
tlon.  and  supplies  than  we  did  In  the  previous 
14  months  in  all  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  captured  almost  8  million  rounds 
of  ammunition,  over  27,000  mortar  shells, 
over  16,000  rockets,  enough  rifles,  machine 
guns  and  mortars  to  equip  30  enemy  bat- 
talions, and  enough  rice  to  feed  40  battalions 
for  six  months'  time. 

These  mountains  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion were  Intended  for  use  against  our  side 
In  the  very  near  future.  And  I  say  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  as  Commander-in-chief,  was 
dead  right  in  deciding  to  go  in  and  clean  out 
these  Communist  base  camps  and  supply 
depots. 

If  American  forces  awe  to  be  withdrawn  In 
an  orderly  manner,  obviously  we  have  to  do 
everything  tn  our  power  to  make  It  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  launch  major  attacks  on  us 
while  we  are  In  the  process  of  withdrawing 
and  turning  the  war  over  to  the  'Vietnamese 
allies. 

To  the  critics  of  the  action,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  we  have  not  invaded  Cambodia  .  .  . 
We  have  no  territorial  or  political  designs  on 
Cambodia  .  .  .  Our  presence  there  has  been 
approved  by  the  government,  which  has,  in 
fact,  asked  us  to  stay  longer  than  we  in- 
tended. 

We  have  not  enlarged  the  war.  We  are 
fighting  precisely  the  same  war  against  pre- 
cisely the  same  enemy.  The  Cambodian  ac- 
tion was  a  purely  tactical  decision  within 
the  framework  of  this  war,  and  the  President 
was  acting  within  his  powers  when  he 
ordered  It.  And  I  challenge  anyone  to  explain 
to  me  how  we  prolong  the  war  by  capturing 
mountalna  of  weapons  and  tunmunltion  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds  from  the  enemy. 

We  have  not  merely  acted  In  a  maimer 
which  respects  Cambodia's  territorial  Integ- 
rity but.  by  putting  presstire  on  the  Commu- 
nist rear,  we  are  in  effect  helping  Cambodia 
to  defend  Its  territorial  integrity  against  a 
massive  Communist  Invasion. 

Anyone  who  Is  truly  concerned  about  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  the  right  of  small  na- 
tions to  remain  Independent  should  at  least 
have  some  words  of  Indignation  for  this  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  UN  Charter  by  Hanoi. 


But  from  the  protesters  there  has  thus  far 
been  not  a  single  word  of  indignation  over 
Hanoi's  aggression   against   Cambodia. 

I  am  certain  that  our  forces  will  be  out  of 
Cambodia  by  June  30,  as  President  Nlxoa 
promised. 

The  President  has  already  withdrawn 
116,000  combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam  and 
he  has  promised  that  another  160,000  will 
b«  withdrawn  over  the  coming  twelve 
months,  I  am  also  certain  that  this  schedule 
will  be  honored. 

The  F>re8ldent  Is  moving  rapidly  to  wind 
down  the  American  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict.  But  because  he  be- 
lieves in  peace  with  honor  rather  than  peace 
with  humiliation,  he  U  seeking  to  withdraw 
our  forces  in  an  orderly  manner  which  g^vea 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Southeast 
Asians  more  time  to  take  over  the  burden 
of  defense. 

I  support  the  President's  timetable  of 
withdrawal  because  I  believe  that  It  serves 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  continued 
peace  of  the  world. 


DIRECTING  YOUTH  TOWARD 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ACHON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  decade  American  young  people  have 
become  an  important  political  force  In 
our  society.  Although  their  programs  and 
beliefs  are  not  always  in  accord  with  ours, 
we  have  found  that  much  of  what  they 
have  to  say  about  our  country  Is  valid 
and  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  listen 
to  them. 

Recently  a  young  constituent  of  mine, 
Russell  Haines  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  won 
the  Bedford  Road  Optimist  Club's  orator- 
ical contest.  The  speech,  which  received 
a  standing  ovation,  poignantly  expresses 
the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  young  people 
concerning  their  role  in  society  and  the 
role  of  adults  in  communicating  with 
youth. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Bedford 
Road  Optimist  Club  for  providing  this 
platform  for  yoimg  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  and  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth — Fttll  Partners  in  a  Better 

Tomorrow 

(By  Russell  E.  Haines  Jr.) 

Youth  Is  the  ultimate  tlire  of  a  person's 
life.  At  this  stage  you  not  only  change  physi- 
cally but  mentally. 

Today,  youth  are  summed  up  as  long  hair, 
beads  and  violence.  Facts  show  that  these 
are  only  a  small  minority  of  today's  youth. 
Of  course  these  are  the  ones  which  make 
today's  newscast.  You  very  seldom  hear  news 
about  today's  appealing  youth. 

Should  people  be  determined  by  the  way 
they  wear  their  hair  or  the  cut  of  their 
clothes?  Beethoven  was  a  very  poor  dresser. 
He  also  had  the  most  different  hair  style 
I've  ever  seen. 

Today  youth  have  so  much  more  burden 
on  their  shoulders  We  have  to  get  an  edu- 
cation so  we  win  get  a  well  paying  Job  which 
will  keep  up  with  today's  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. But  before  a  Job  we  have  to  plan  for  a 
better  tomorrow.  We  are  the  ones  who  will 
soon  be  voters  and  citizens  of  this  blessed 
country  of  ours.  This  fact  is  putting  exten- 
sive amounts  of  pressure  on  today's  youth. 

This  pressure  of  school,  future  and  Jobs 
are  turning  today's  youth  to  something 
which  will  relieve  these  problems.  These 
relievers  are  drugs.  You  don't  want  a  bunch 
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of  addicts  running  this  country.  You  want 
people  who  can  face  problems  and  pres- 
sures, people  who  do  not  look  for  escape. 

Quoting  the  first  part  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's First  Law  of  Motion,  "Any  body  at  rest 
tends  to  remain  at  rest  unless  acted  upon  by 
some  outside  force."  This  also  pertains  to 
today's  youth.  They  will  remain  at  rest  un- 
less the  adults  get  them  moving.  If  not  there 
Is  a  chance  they  will  do  nothing.  Adults  have 
to  take  on  this  responsibility.  It  Is  Just  like 
a  Job,  or  a  skill— you  have  to  keep  working 
at  it  until  you  accomplish  your  goals.  What 
If  adults  do  not  care?  Will  they  accomplish 
the  goals  to  get  us  started? 

Now  quoting  Newton's  second  part  of  the 
First  Law  of  Motion — "Anybody  in  moUon 
tends  to  remain  in  motion.  In  a  straight  line 
unless  acted  upon  by  some  outside  force."  If 
we  can  get  Into  this  motion  or  groove  we 
can  keep  moving,  but  In  a  straight  line?  Is 
this  what  Is  bothering  adults?  It  should, 
because  they  should  care  and  love  their 
children  enough  to  care  about  their  future. 
Should  this  problem  be  yours  and  mine? 

Thank  you. 


Haikes  Wins  Optimist's  Speech  Event 

The  winner  of  this  year's  oratorical  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Bedford  Road  Optimist 
Club  Is  Russell  E.  (Rusty)  Haines  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Haines,  663  Rose  Hill 
Avenue,  Cumberland. 

The  Haines  youth,  an  eighth  grade  student 
at  Braddock  Junior  High  School,  won  club 
honors  when  the  annual  event  was  staged 
last  night  at  Oeatz'o  Restaurant,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Richard  Clonl,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bedford  Road  club. 

The  winner,  who  will  have  a  chance  tj 
qualify  for  the  Optimist  International  ora- 
torical contest  finals,  was  picked  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School  League  all-star 
basketball  learn  while  playing  for  St.  Mat- 
thews United  Church  of  Christ.  He  has 
also  earned  the  American  Red  Cross  Junior 
LIfesaving  Badge  and  delivers  a  dally  news- 
paper route. 

Mr.  Clonl  said  "The  purpose  of  the  ora- 
torical contest  Is  to  provide  a  valuable  self- 
improvement  activity  for  boys  under  16  years 
of  age.  While  not  all  boys  ■will  become  p>o- 
Ushed  public  speakers,  they  will  have  learn- 
ed certain  fundamental  principles  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  that  will  be  of  value  to 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

The  winner  of  the  Optimist  International 
finals,  to  be  held  June  28  to  July  2  In  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  will  receive  a  $2,000  college 
scholarship,  with  a  tl,000  scholarship  going 
to  the  four  runners-up. 


FINANCING  AND  DELIVERY  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  each  of  us  knows,  the  health  care 
industry  of  this  country  is  in  crisis.  The 
cost  of  health  services  continues  to  esca- 
late at  a  rate  almost  double  that  of 
prices  generally.  In  stark  contrast  to 
these  soaring  costs  is  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  the  services  rendered,  as  well 
as  the  reduced  capacity  of  the  providers 
of  health  care  to  efficiently  organize  and 
deliver  those  services. 

At  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  Rowland  Award,  Dr.  Allan  Butler 
delivered  a  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  subject  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  our  health  care  system, 
its  problems,  and  its  opportunities.  With 
more  than  30  years  of  distinguished  ex- 
perience, Dr.  Butler  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  discuss  these  complex  issues 
with  the  advantage  of  considerable  his- 
torical perspective.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  every  Senator. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
tinent aspects  of  Dr.  Butler's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  Prom  Acceptance  or  the  Howland 
Award 

(By  Allan  M.  Butler) 

THE   FINANCING    AND    DELIVERT    OF    HEALTH 
SERVICES 

And  now  to  a  field  of  medicine  In  which 
I've  been  laboring  since  retirement  from 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  1960  (4.  9-17.  32]  and  in  which  I've 
been  interested  since  tlie  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  cost  of  Medical  Care  in  1932 
and  the  two-volume  documentation  of  Amer- 
ican Medicine.  Expert  Testimony  out  of 
<3ourt.  1937  [5].  Here.  I  owe  so  much  to  John 
P.  Peters  of  the  (Committee  of  Physicians  For 
The  Improvement  of  Medical  Care  1937  (30]; 
to  Hugh  Cabot,  Robert  De  Normandy.  Chau- 
ning  Prothlngham  and  Edward  Young,  as 
partners  In  Medical  and  Surgical  Associates 
in  the  Eitablishment  in  1939  of  the  White 
Cross  Health  Service,  Inc.  prepayment  plan 
(3,  30],  which,  with  the  collaboration  of  148 
practicing  physicians  [42],  provided  compre- 
hensive medical  care  to  20,000  people  of 
Greater  Boston;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
Ernest  Boeis  of  the  Physicians  Forum,  1941. 
How  informative  was  participation  from 
1960-61  in  the  development  of  the  salaried 
staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  of  Detroit 
to  provide  prepaid  comprehensive  health  care 
to  the  75.000  members  of  the  Community 
Health  Association. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  interest  ha^ 
two  components:  1)  the  financing  of  medical 
care  by  insurance  or  prepayment;  and  2)  the 
quality  and  efficient  delivery  of  medical  serv- 
ices. Health  insurance  has  the  p>otentlallty 
of  improving  the  financing  of  health  services 
by  removing  the  uncertainties  and  burdens 
that  pertain  to  individuals  financing  pro- 
fessional or  hospital  services  as  they  occur 
by  Item  fees  or  charges.  Unfortunately,  what 
I  said  thirty  years  ago  (before  Medicaid).  In 
discussing  the  quality  of  care  under  a  na- 
tional health  act.  needs  to  be  said  again: 

'The  Wagner  Bill  places  relatively  too  much 
emphasis  on  making  federal  money  available 
to  states  and  too  little  emphasis  on  safe- 
guarding high  standards  and  economical 
service.  Available  experience  shows  that  cur- 
rent Individual  practice  and  tax  supported 
medicine  are  Incompatible.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
have  a  patient  pay  a  doctor  for  each  visit  or 
service  rendtred  and  a  far  different  thing  to 
have  a  third  party  make  the  payment.  When 
the  patient  pays,  there  is  an  automatic  check 
on  unnecessary  and  extravsigant  medicine. 
When  a  third  party  pays,  there  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  malingering  on  the  part  of  patients 
and  of  prolonging  or  exaggerating  treatment 
on  the  part  of  physicians.  The  Incompati- 
bility of  individualistic  fee-for-servlce  prac- 
tice and  tax  supported  medicine  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Its  desire  to  defend  the  former 
explains  its  past  opposition  to  the  latter.  [16] 

The  differentiation  and  Interrelations  of 
financing  and  delivering  services  were  appre- 
ciated over  thirty  years  ago  by  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cost  of  Medical  CJare  and  the 
Committee  of  Physicians  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Medical  Care  [29].  The  former.  In 
recommending  prepayment,  advocated  pro- 
vision of  services  by  hospital  centered  group 
practlcee  developed  according  to  regional 
planning.  The  latter  presented  four  prin- 
ciples and  nine  proposals  to  the  Medical  pro- 
fession for  consideration.  The  principles 
state:  1.  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  a 
direct  concern  of  the  government:  2.  that  a 
national  public  health  policy  directed  toward 
all  groups  of  the  population  should  be 
formulated;  3.  that  the  p>roblem  of  economic 
need  and  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 


medical  care  are  not  Identical  and  may  re^r~ 
quire  different  approaches  for  solution;  and 
4.  that  in  the  provision  of  adequate  medical 
care  for  the  population,  four  agencies  are 
concerned — voluntary  agencies  and  local, 
state  and  federal  governments.  The  proptosals 
advocated:  minimizing  the  risk  of  Illness  by 
prevention;  providing  adequate  medical  care 
for  the  medically  Indigent,  meeting  the  cost 
from  public  funds  local  and/or  State  and/or 
federal;  support  of  medical  education,  re- 
search and  procedures  for  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  medical  practice  from  public  funds; 
the  allocation  of  public  funds  to  existing  pri- 
vate Institutions  to  the  largest  possible  ex- 
tent so  long  as  their  service  Is  in  consonance 
with  the  above  principles;  and  a  functional 
consolidation  of  all  federal  health  and  med- 
ical activities  under  a  separate  department. 
The  subscribers  to  the  above  principles  and 
proposals  held  the  view  that  health  instir- 
ance  alone  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Improving  medical 
care. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  (29]  gives  the  statement  of  the 
Committee's  Principles  and  PropKwals  In  full, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  orig^inal  com- 
mittee members,  a  partial  list  of  the  signers 
and  the  reaction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  states  in  part : 

"This  issue  of  the  Journal  presents  to  Its 
readers  certain  principles  and  proposals 
which  some  four  hundred  physicians  believe 
should  guide  efforts  to  improve  medical  care. 
The  Impressive  cross  section  of  the  profes- 
sion represented  in  the  list  of  signers  (ulti- 
mately over  1000)  indicates  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  pro;>o6als  deserve  earnest  consid- 
eration . . . 

"Regardless  of  what  the  final  solution  to 
the  problem  rsiised  may  be.  there  seems  little 
in  the  proposals  or  attitudes  of  the  signers 
(of  which  I  am  one)  to  provoke  such  caustic 
comment  as  was  made  In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  .  .  .  The  fre- 
quency with  which  p>ertlnent  discussion  of 
these  problems  by  physicians  has  been  di- 
verted by  befogging  the  Immediate  Issue 
with  emotions  stirred  by  some  Irrelevant 
traditional  loyalty  has  verged  on  Insult  to 
the  Intelligence  of  the  medical  profession  .  .  . 

"The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation could  render  a  much  needed  serv- 
ice by  an  enlightened  discussion  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  problems  that  face 
the  medical  profession  because  of  present  so- 
cial trends.  Many  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  are  rightfully  interested 
In  an  Impartial  presentation  of  these  com- 
plicated questions,  questions  so  complicated 
that  their  constructive  consideration  may 
all  too  easily  be  Jeopardized  by  emotions 
arising  from  irrational  prejudice  .  .  . 

'The  New  York  Times  comments  edi- 
torially : 

"Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  have 
circulated  a  letter  in  which  they  call  upon 
their  profession  to  assent  to  certain  general 
propositions,  one  of  which  Is  the  propriety  of 
supplementing  Inadequate  private  endow- 
ments by  grants  from  public  funds — local, 
state,  and  possibly  federal — to  medical 
schools,  hospitals  and  research  laboratories. 

"Outraged  at  this  seeming  violation  of  or- 
ganized medicine's  economic  Interest  tn  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  in  research,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
regards  the  general  proposition  as  a  step  in 
the  direction  of   socialized  medicine."  * 

The  New  HSigland  Journal  of  Medicine  edi- 
torial continues: 

•The  editorial  writer  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  apparently  fa- 
vors no  such  participation  by  any  govern- 
ment, and  this  difference  of  opinion  provokes 
disrespect.  He  states: 

"The  tender  of  governmental  funds  to  such 
Institutions  for  the  care  of  an  ill -defined 
group  called  the  medically  Indigent  appeals 
to  the  unthinking  physicians  who  have  en- 
dorsed these  principles  .  .  .  Yet  such  an  ar- 
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rangement  would  put  the  hcepltala  promptly 
Into  the  practice  of  medicine  .  ,  . 

■Obrlously  some  of  these  physicians  must 
have  signed  merely  after  seeing  the  names  of 
those  who  signed  previously  and  because  It 
looked  nice  a  good  list  .  .  .  Most  conspicuous 
on  the  list  are  the  names  of  those  deans  and 
heads  of  departments  in  medical  schools  who 
may  have  signed  because  they  saw  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  government  money  for 
clinics  and  dispensaries.  Such  careless  par- 
ticipation In  propaganda  as  has  occurred  Is 
lamentable,  to  say  the  least.  Certainly  the 
unthinking  endorsers  of  the  .  .  principles 
and  proposals  owe  to  the  medical  profession 
some  prompt  disclaimers."  ' 

This  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
editorial,  quoted  In  part  here,  which  I  con- 
fess writing,  was  published  November  11. 
Armistice  Dav  1937  (291. 

In  the  February  3.  1969  Issue  of  the  AMA 
News,  we  learn  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  recognizes  'that  there  are  not 
only  those  in  the  population  who  can't  con- 
tribute any  part  of  the  cost  (that  Is.  of 
health  insurance) .  but  there  Is  another  large 
segment  of  the  population  that  Is  probably 
going  to  need  help  In  purchasing  Insurance 
and.  therefore,  we  have  enunciated  this  new 
policy,  which  says  that  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
prehensive coverage  should  be  provided  every 
American:  that  the  federal  government  prop- 
erly should  assist  to  the  degree  needed  In 
helping  the  Individual  to  purchase  this:  that 
this  should  be  a  strictly  federal  responsibility 
rather  than  a  matching  federal-state  respon- 
sibility; and  that  the  best  measure  of  ability 
to  pay  Is  through  the  income  tax  system,  be- 
cause it  allows  for  more  than  Just  gross  In- 
come. It  allows  for  the  deductions  for  de- 
pendents and  for  all  the  other  things  that 
go  Into  reducing  gross  Income  nnd  convert- 
ing this  to  disposable  income.' 
We've  come  a  long  way.  Baby. 

With  the  American  Medical  Association. 
the  National  Medical  Association,  the  Phy- 
sicians Forum,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  Medical  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  the  Student  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  C  I.C-AJ-L..  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance,  the  National 
Health  Forum,  and  others  advocating  uni- 
versal National  health  Insurance.  National 
Health  Insurance  is  on  Its  way.  But  with  Us 
coming.  It  Is  essential  that  we  give  thought- 
ful consideration  and  take  constructive  ac- 
tion to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices. We  must  Improve  their  availability, 
economy,  and  quality  by  a  more  efficient  ap- 
plication of  our  knowledge  and  resources 
[4.  10.  15.  171. 

I  think  we  all  know  the  major  defects  of 
our  disorganized  health  care  that  have  lead 
to  what  Is  generally  recognized  as  the  pres- 
ent critical  state  of  US.  Medicine,  namely. 
lack  of  planning  and  coordination  of  health 
facilities,  disorganized  delivery  of  services, 
fragmented  flnanclng  with  high  overhead  of 
our  multiplicity  of  private  Insurance  and 
government  programs  and  agencies:  built-in 
dual  standards  of  private  and  welfare  medi- 
cine: costly  Medicaid  and  welfare  means 
tests;  fee-fcr-servlce  remuneration  of  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals:  solo-practice:  and  lim- 
itation of  most  health  Insurance  to  in-hos- 
pltal  care  with  resulting  costly  overhospltall- 
zatlon. 

The  Blue  Shield  In  its  publication  Sources 
and  the  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance In  Its  pamphlet  have  documented 
the  Inadequacy  of  private  health  Insurance. 
Approximately  16~c  of  people  under  65  have 
no  hospital  Insurance;  22%  have  no  surgical 
Insurance;  49 ''c  have  no  insurance  to  cover 
x-ray  and  laboratory  examinations  when  not 
In  a  hospital:  60%  have  no  Insurance  for 
visits  to  doctors'  offices  or  doctors'  vUits  to 
their  homes;  64^-^  have  no  insurance  against 
the  cost  of  prescribed  drugs;  and  97%  have 
no  Instirance  against  dental  expenses. 


Our  private  health  insurance  Is  not  only 
grossly  inadequate  but.  as  stated  by  Dr.  Lorin 
Kerr  |34|.  it  has  reinforced  the  status  quo 
and  thereby  obstructed  resolution  of  the 
problems  concerned  with  quality  controls, 
use  of  manpower,  and  the  organization  and 
distribution  of  medical   care  services. 

A  major  cause  of  the  failure  of  voluntary 
private  health  Insurance  is  the  fixed  pre- 
mium for  a  given  policy.  This  has  to  be  low 
enough  to  have  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  people  subscribe,  and  yet  is  too  high  for 
many  millions  to  afford.  It  results  in  too 
little  money  to  finance  a  single  high  quality 
of  service  for  all  and  hence  results  in  "wel- 
fare "  medicine  with  degrading  and  admin- 
istratively expensive  means  tests  at  the  time 
care  is  needed. 

Dr.  Kerr  and  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  state  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Industrialized  nation  \i\ 
the  world  without  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance. I  think  the  latest  figures  indicate 
that  17  of  such  nations  have  lower  Infant 
mortality  rates  than  we  have;  at  least  17 
have  longer  life  exi>ectancy  for  males,  and 
10  have  longer  expectancy  for  females.  More 
males  are  dying  at  middle  age  in  the  U.S. 
than  In  16  of  these  nations. 

The  lack  of  economy  In  our  disorganized 
system  of  delivering  health  services  is  Indi- 
cated by  our  per  capita  exi>endlture  of  ap- 
proximately $250  for  personal  health  care  in 
1968.  probably  more  than  any  cotintpy  in  the 
world  This  amounts  to  53  billion  dollars,  or 
6.5 '"r  of  our  1968  gross  national  product.  Yet 
the  health  care  of  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation Is  mediocre. 

Experience  with  Medicaid  shows  clearly 
that  universal  health  Insurance  could  be 
disastrous  In  terms  of  economy  and  quality 
of  medical  care  and  return  on  the  dollars 
spent,  vmless  certain  provisions  are  made  to 
Improve  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
services. 

To  accomplish  an  adequate  and  economical 
financing  of  medical  care  we  at  least  should: 

1.  Finance  Universal  National  Health  In- 
surance by  our  tradition  of  charging  for 
medical  services  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
The  needed  sums  from  general  revenue  could 
be  economically  provided  by  a  surtax  on  the 
income  tax,  as  we  have  done  to  finance  the 
Vietnam  war.  At  hand  without  added  ex- 
pense are  the  personnel  and  computers  that 
levy  a  progressive  tax  based  on  fairly  reliable 
data  on  ability  to  pay.  In  spite  of  the  exemp- 
tions that  can  be  managed  by  the  very  rich. 
And  if  Social  Security  Is  to  finance  some  of 
the  cost,  why  shouldn't  prepayment  of  Social 
Security  from  wages  be  progressive  like  our 
income  tax  and  not  be  based  on  taxing  wages 
up  to  only  a  sjjeclftc  limit,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent (7800  per  year.  Local  school  taxes  are 
based  on  all  property,  not  Just  property  up 
to  a  certain  value.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
noted  that  those  who  do  not  have  children 
or  whose  children  do  not  attend  public 
schools  are  taxed. 

2.  Delegate  to  the  Health  Administration  of 
HEW  and  the  government  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Hospital  Review  Councils  the  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  such  standards  of 
medical  and  hospital  services  and  for  such 
regional  planning  and  coordination  of  health 
facilities  as  are  essential  for  a  satisfactory 
return  on  the  dollars  spent  on  health  care. 
Like  It  or  not,  such  planning  and  account- 
ability are  basic  to  an  economical  and  effi- 
cient delivery  of  health  services.  Without  this, 
a  desirable  availability,  effectiveness  and 
economy  have  not  been  and  will  not  be 
feasible. 

However,  such  iocialistic  financing  of  med- 
ical care  should  be  clearly  differentiated  from 
the  plUTidiitic  competitive  delivery  of 
health  services. 

As  an  advocate  of  universal  national  health 
Instirance  for  30  years,  I  wish  again  |4,  10, 
15.  32)  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining the  voluntary  Initiative  and  plural- 


istic competitive  character  of  US  'free  en- 
terprise' in  the  delivery  of  health  services  by 
private  and  government  providers  of  services. 
We  should  and  can  avoid  a  monolithic  gov- 
ernment program  of  delivering  services. 

To  avoid  carrying  Into  Universal  National 
Health  Insurance  the  defects  of  our  cur- 
rent delivery  of  health  services,  physicians 
should  take  the  Initiative  In: 

1.  Adapting  licensing  of  physicians  to  ever 
Increasing  specialization.  (In  a  recent  oral 
examination  for  license  to  practice  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  examiner  asked  me  to  discuss  tu- 
mors of  the  uterus.  I  replied,  'It  would  be 
presumptuous  of  me  to  answer  this  question 
as  I've  been  practicing  pediatrics  for  33 
years.'  Whereupon  the  examiner  said,  'Doctor 
you  are  applying  for  a  license  to  practice 
medicine.'   And   the   license  was  granted.) 

2.  Developing  and  Improving  group  prac- 
tice. Including  group-practice  primary  fam- 
ily health  care. 

3.  Having  specialists  hospital  based  where, 
with  essential  allied  health  personnel  and 
facilities,  they  are  readily  available  to  their 
hospitalized  patients  and  as  consultants  In 
the  care  of  ambulatory  patients  of  primary 
physicians  practicing  In  neighborhood  pri- 
mary health  centers  or  elsewhere. 

4.  Minimizing  fee-for-servlce  solo  office 
practice,  as  there  develops  group  practice  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel  with 
pooled  Income  from  which  salaries  are  paid, 
as  determined  by  one's  group-practice  peers. 

5.  Devising,  as  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
power, means  of  reimbursing  hospitals  other 
than  on  the  current  basis  of  underwriting 
open-ended,  noncompetitive  costs  with  little 
or  no  incentive  for  efficiency  or  competitive 
control  of  costs. 

Interestingly,  the  original  plan  of  Blue 
Cross  proposed  prepaying  for  hospital  care  on 
a  capitation  basis.  Each  person  or  family  In 
a  community  was  to  choose,  with  the  help  of 
the  family  physician,  the  hospital  that  would 
provide  needed  hospital  services.  Dr  Russell 
Lee  has  advocated  this  for  years  |351.  Pre- 
payment would  be  made  for  such  care.  To 
apply  this  today,  payment  might  be  based  on 
the  per  person  estimated  average  cost  of  all 
hospital  services.  Thus,  if  the  community 
hospital  elected  by  a  person  wasn't  equipped 
to  provide  certain  highly  specialized  types 
of  service,  the  patient  would  be  referred  to 
a  hospital  equipped  and  staffed  to  give  such 
service;  the  first  hospital  would  pay  the  sec- 
ond from  Its  capitation  income.  Such  pay- 
ment for  hospital  service  would  both  lessen 
the  over  hospitalization  that  occurs  with 
most  current  Blue  Cross  and  other  commer- 
cial health  Insurance  and  should  eliminate 
provision  of  highly  specialized  services  by 
hospitals  that,  in  terms  of  staff,  facilities, 
and  frequency  of  providing  service,  are  not 
qualified  to  provide  such  services. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  (4,  10,  15,  17).  the 
changes  in  delivery  of  our  health  services 
outlined  above  Introduce  nothing  new.  They 
are  changes  now  taking  place  that  should  be 
further  Implemented.  With  their  implemen- 
tation, the  control  and  return  on  the  univer- 
sal health  Insurance  dollar  spent  should  be 
such  as  to  permit  this  affluent  society  to 
make  available  a  single  high  standard  of 
health  care  to  all,  young  or  old. 

THE    ROAD    AHEAD 

We've  come  a  long  way.  But  the  road  ahead 
may  be  rough.  The  way  is  Impeded  by  ob- 
stacles of  the  past  and  objections  of  vested 
interests.  The  American  Medical  Association 
is  advocating  National  Health  Insurance,  but 
it  Isnt  advocating  needed  changes  In  our 
way  of  delivering  medical  services.  Indeed,  It 
Is  reported  that  Dr.  Annls  of  the  A.M. A.  is 
blocking  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
Knowles,  Internist  and  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital,  as  assistant 
secretary  of  HEW. 

Thank  heaven  the  young  people  are  com- 
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Ing  Hopefully,  they  have  broader  and  more 
socially  oriented  professional  Interests  than 
their  AMA  professional  elders.  Hopefully, 
they  are  showing  the  way  to  a  medical  edu- 
cation and  delivery  of  health  services  that 
will  more  efficiently  minimize  suffering  and 
promote  health. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  wrote,  "F^ced  with  the 
reality  that  tax  supported  medicine  Is  at 
hand,  shall  we  Insist  that  it  be  provided  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently?  If  we  do.  health 
and  solvency  may  be  had.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— the  one  cannot  be  had  without  the 
other"  (151.  Again  we  must  ask;  "Will  we 
solve  the  problems  that  will  permit  realizing 
the  potentialities  of  today?" 

Oh  Baby,  tomorrow  the  eastern  sky  could 
be  aflame  with  the  dawning  of  a  new  day. 
Or  could  It  be  the  burning  of  a  city  or  the 
fire  storm  of  an  atomic  bomb? 
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THE  GOLDEN  CALF 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  dis- 
tinction, and  during  that  time  he  es- 
tablished many  fine  friendships.  I  am 
indebted  to  Senator  Hawkes  for  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  (jolden  Calf"  writ- 
ten by  Walter  R.  Yoimgquist.  It  carries 
some  thoughts  that  merit  the  attention 
of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  Freeman,  November  1969] 

The  Golden  Cait 

(By  Walter  R.  Youngqulst) 

The  American  people  right  now  are  in 
the  Valley  of  Decision.  We  must  decide  now 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  live  under 
liberty  as  free  citizens,  or  kick  it  all  out 
of  the  window  and,  for  the  promise  and 
hope  of  perpetual  physical  security,  exchange 
it  for  a  system  of  regimented  living  as  the 
serfs  and  property  of  a  socialist  dictator 
state.  The  choice  is  otors  to  make  and  no 
man  or  woman  in  this  country  can  escape 
the  making  of  It.  Indifference  to  this  para- 
mount issue  is  Just  as  deadly  to  our  freedom 
as  the  outright  embracing  of  socialism  it- 
self! 

Two  human  attributes  are,  probably,  re- 
sponsible for  more  misery,  deaith,  hopeless- 
ness, war,  and  starvation  than  everything 
else  in  the  world  put  together.  One  of  these 
is  the  lust  for  personal  power;  the  other 
is  the  constant  desire  for  easy  physical  se- 
curity without  personal  responsibility.  Call 
It  greed  if  you  will.  The  two  mesh  together 
perfectly.  History  records  that  those  who 
would  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people 
first  give  them  largess,  grants,  doles,  and  the 
promise  of  sectirity  in  the  money  bags  of 
government.  History  also  records  that  those 
who  lose  their  Uberty  barter  it  away  for 
the  promise  of  security  at  the  hands  of  the 
state. 

THE  STStJOCI.*  TOR  rREEDOM 

The  struggle  for  human  freedom  Is  as  old 
as  humanity  itself.  The  first  pag«6  of  unfold- 
ing history  reveal  to  us  a  picture  of  op- 
pressed humanity  hopelessly  struggling, 
driven  hither  and  yon  over  the  earth  under 
the  lash  of  ruthless  masters.  These  hapless 
humans  have  lived  and  died  as  cattle.  They 
were,  and  are  In  fact,  the  beasts  of  burden, 
the  physical  property  of  the  King,  the 
Pharaoh,  the  Emperor,  the  Nabob,  the  Union 
of  Soviet-Socialist  Republics,  or  whatever  you 
call  that  creature  known  as  the  authoritarian 
or  totalitarian  state. 

Always  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  nations  has  been  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
forged  by  their  own  rulers,  or  fight  to  the 
death  in  fending  off  a  foreign  deqx>t  at- 
tempting to  extend  his  personal  power. 

THX  RISK AND  TkLL — OF  NATIONS 

The  history  of  nations  is  not  that  they  rise 
but  that  they  rise — and  fall.  The  Romans, 
under  the  Republic,  achieved,  perhaps,  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  than  any  other 
ancient  people.  They  also  achieved  consider- 
able security  for  themselves  and  Imposed  an 
era  of  comparative  peace  over  the  then  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  called  the  Pax  Romana. 
Centuries  later  the  British  Empire  main- 
tained an  era  of  Pax  Britannlca.  Certain  It  is 
that  the  Roman  Republic  did  produce  great 
prosperity  for  the  Romans.  All  their  con- 
qured  territories  paid  tribute  to  them.  Life 
was  easy,  and  then  licentlovis.  Then  moral 
decay  set  In,  and  whUe  Rome  gave  eveTT  out- 
ward appearance  of  strength  and  security,  it 
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was  rotting  at  the  core.  Then  the  smart  poli- 
ticians came  on  the  scene.  The  way  to  achieve 
power  over  the  Romana  was  to  promise  them 
security.  Give  them  doles  from  the  state; 
open  up  the  corn-cribs,  put  lots  of  people  on 
the  public  payrolls;  tail  them  that  they  shall 
never  worry  again,  the  state  will  take  care 
of  them.  Finally  came  the  Oracchl  Brothers, 
each  trying  to  outpromlse  the  other — the 
forerunners  of  the  American  Democrats  and 
Republicans!  The  Romans  took  the  bait,  they 
put  their  trust  in  the  state — and  were  con- 
quered by  a  less  civilized  but  more  virile  peo- 
ple who  trusted  In  themselves!  "A  nation  that 
wants  suiythlng  more  than  freedom  will  lose 
Its  freedom,"  said  Somerset  Maugham,  "and 
the  Irony  of  It  Is,  If  It  Is  comfort  and  security 
It  wants.  It  wUl  lose  them  too.  ' 

As  the  centuries  came  and  went,  as  the 
Christian  religion  spread  with  Its  teachings 
of  the  InSr.ite  worth  of  the  Individual,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  value  and  sacredness  of 
human  life,  men  everywhere  began  to  stir 
with  the  urge  for  freedom.  The  centurlee-old 
struggle  took  a  long  step  forward  when  the 
English  barons.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  wrested  Magna  Carta  away 
from  the  unwilling  King. 

THK  SECURITY      OF     TRXXDOii 

There  Is  a  security  which  Is  real.  It  Is  the 
security  of  responsible  freedom.  If  that  free- 
dom can  be  maintained,  then  physical  secu- 
rity follows  as  a  natural  consequence.  But  If 
a  free  man  seeks  physical  security  outside 
of  himself,  with  no  urge  or  obligation  to 
provide  It  for  himself,  then  he  will  achieve 
that  security  at  the  expense  of  his  liberty. 

This  nation  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
In  its  ancestral  heritage.  The  pilgrims  came 
to  our  unknown  land  because  they  wanted  to 
be  free.  Particularly,  they  wanted  freedom 
of  religion.  They  had  been  whipped  around 
In  Europe,  persecuted,  and  with  no  hope  for 
betterment.  Then  they  looked  over  the  wide 
ocean.  They  knew  not  what  was  on  the  other 
side,  except  one  thing:  freedom  to  worship 
as  they  wished.  History  has  told  the  story. 
We  have  freedom,  but  It  was  earned  at  a 
terrible  price.  Then,  In  the  great  migrations 
that  took  place  from  northern  Europe  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
received  the  workmen  who  turned  this  coun- 
try Into  the  land  of  opportunity,  who  buUt 
and  worked  in  our  factories,  who  took  home- 
steads In  the  West  and  turned  the  prairies 
Into  productive  farms.  It  was  the  surge  of 
economic  freedom,  the  fundamental  building 
stone  of  this  nation. 

~The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claims: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  document  to  limit  the  jKJwer  of  govern- 
ment. The  people  who  wrote  that  Instrument 
had  the  experience  of  living  under  the  rule 
of  a  foreign  king.  They  had  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  the  archaic,  selfish,  individualistic 
actions  of  a  foreign  monarch.  They  would  set 
up  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,"  and  every  citizen 
would  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Always,  however,  there  Is  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to  circumvent  the 
law.  Always  there  are  schemers  who  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  law  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  the  bureaucrats,  those  who 
are  in  position  to  wrest  away  tnxn  others 
their  rights,  while  entrenching  themselves 
in  bureaucratic  protection.  This  tendency  has 
gone  90  far  that  It  Is  doubtful  If  It  can  ever 
again   be  controlled,  and  It  may  very  well 


be  the  road  down  which  this  country  will 
finally  go  into  a  socialistic  dictatorship. 

TWO  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  COVKRNMeNT 

Now,  there  persist  In  this  world  two  phi- 
losophies Of  government,  each  struggling  for 
supremacy. 

One  of  these  says  that  the  state  Is  supreme, 
and  the  source  of  all  authority,  well-being, 
and  security.  It  conceives  that  the  citizen  Is 
the  subject  and  property  of  the  state,  and 
that  all  of  the  privileges,  all  of  the  freedom 
which  the  citizen  enjoys.  Is  a  dispensation 
of  the  state.  It  denies  that  any  man  has  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights  which  no  government 
may  invade,  curtail,  deny,  or  destroy.  It  Is  the 
concept  of  the  state  as  the  all -wise  master 
which  not  only  owns  the  citizen  but  is  ob- 
ligated to  care  for  him.  It  owes  every  man 
a  Job  without  any  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Individual  to  create  one  for  himself. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of 
everything  that  Is  produced  regardless  of  his 
abilities,  his  industry,  his  thrift,  or  bis  fru- 
gality. Everyone  is  entitled  to  medical  atten- 
tion when  sick  and  a  proper  burial  when  he 
dies.  His  only  duty  is  not  to  die  until  be 
has  collected  bis  full  benefits. 

This  philosophy  manifests  Itself  In  a  thou- 
sand ways  but  principally  in  progressive  regi- 
mentation of  labor,  of  agriculture,  of  busi- 
ness and  the  professions.  Another  symptom 
Is  the  every-growing  bureaucracy  and  the 
tendency  for  governmental  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus to  multiply  themselves,  to  seek  more 
and  more  power  over  the  citizens;  to  covet  In- 
creasing power  over  public  funds  and  to  levy 
heavier  and  heavier  taxes;  to  ceaselessly  pro- 
mulgate rules  which  have  the  force  of  law; 
to  seek  and  expand  authority  to  accuse, 
prosecute,  and  fine  or  imprison  the  citizens 
who  refuse  to  obey  their  edicts;  to  con- 
stantly seek  to  throw  off  all  restraints  of 
constitutional  government;  to  circumvent 
the  courts;  and  If  that  doesn't  succeed,  to 
pollute  and  degrade  the  courts  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  beholden  to  the  supreme 
authority.  It  becomes  further  apparent  In 
the  gradual  abdication  by  the  Congress  of  Its 
powers  and  p>o8ltion  as  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberties;  by  a  progressive  weakening  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  government  through 
a  system  of  favors  handed  out  by  the  chief 
executive;  and  by  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
the  pKJwer  of  the  executive.  Thus,  slowly  but 
surely,  the  transformation  takes  place  from 
a  "government  by  law"  to  a  "government  by 
men." 

THE    MEANING    OF    LIBEBTT 

The  other  phlloeophy  conceives  that  the 
Individual  citizen  is  the  true  source  of  au- 
thority; that  the  state  la  the  creation  of 
the  sovereign  p>eople;  that  its  function  la 
to  govern  within  the  limits  set  by  the  sov- 
ereign people,  and  not  to  engage  in  business 
In  competition  with  the  citizens.  It  recog- 
nizes that  liberty  is  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
of  the  body  and  that  the  Individual  must 
be  free  to  develop  his  own  personality  and 
resources,  accepting  the  responslbllltleB  of 
that  freedom.  Recognizing  that  discipline 
Is  essential  in  every  ordered  society,  It  con- 
ceives that  discipline  of  a  free  people  must  be 
self-lmp>osed  and  voluntary.  This  philosophy 
teaches  that  the  state  is  the  subject  and 
property  of  the  people;  that  It  is  without 
authority  except  that  granted  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  Its  function  Is  to  fos- 
ter the  well-being  of  the  individual,  to  create 
for  him  a  climate  where  the  human  per- 
sonality may  develop  into  Its  full  flowering, 
and  in  which  his  liberties  shall  be  protected 
under  Just  laws.  This  philosophy  teaches 
that  the  only  liberal  government  Is  one 
which  Is  duly  limited  to  keeping  the  peace. 
A  government  which  squanders  Itself  Into 
bankruptcy  cannot  be  liberal.  A  people  which 
leans  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  gra- 
tuities of  a  paternal  state,  a  people  which 
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believes  the  doctrine  that  "the  state  owes 
me  a  living"  must  be  prepared  soon  to  sur- 
render Its  liberty. 

Patrick  Henry  said:  "No  free  government, 
or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved 
to  any  people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  Jus- 
tice, moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and 
virtue  and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fun- 
damental principles." 

True  liberalism  holds  that  liberty  Is  an 
endowment  by  the  Creator  upon  which  no 
power  may  encroach,  and  no  government  may 
deny.  It  holds  that  the  individual  must  be 
free  to  choose  his  own  calling,  to  develop 
his  talents,  to  own  and  keep  a  home  sacred 
from  intrusion,  to  rear  children  in  ordered 
security.  It  holds  that  he  must  be  free  to 
work  for  whom  he  wishes,  or  not  to  work, 
without  tribute  to  anyone,  to  earn,  to  save, 
to  spend,  and  to  accumulate  property.  It 
holds  that  the  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to 
protect  the  citizen  under  the  law. 

PROMISES     OF     THE     WELFARE     STATE 

We  are  now  asked  to  turn  away  from  the 
qualities  and  principles  that  made  us  a 
great  nation.  False  leaders  have  come  among 
us — seeking  more  power  over  our  lives  and 
occupations.  They  have  dangled  before  us 
a  picture  of  the  lush  pastures  cf  economic 
security;    we  have  listened — and  followed. 

These    leaders    would    have    us    believe — 

That  security  is  surely  to  be  found  In  the 
money  bags  of  government,  if  we  will  but 
permit  them  to  run  our  business,  our 
farms,  our  professions,  our  Jobs,  and  our 
lives. 

That  the  source  of  all  security  and  welfare 
Is  the  state  and  that  It  may  not  be  had 
except  from  the  state. 

That  higher  taxes  upon  our  labor  and 
thrift   will   provide   us   more   welfare. 

That  the  state  will  give  us  more  security 
by  spending  more  than  its  Income  and  by  de- 
preciating the  value  of  money. 

That  we  may  hove  more  abundance  if  the 
state  limits  the  harvest  of  our  fields  and 
the  yield  of  our  flocks;  that  prosperity  is  In- 
creased by  paying  farmers  to  over-produce, 
destroying  the  surplus,  and  taxing  every- 
body to  pay  for  it. 

That  we  may  have  more  liberty  through 
more  laws  and  regulations  giving  more  power 
to  the  state  and  to  ofBcials,  agents.  In- 
vestigators, and  bureaucrats  In  general  to 
supervise  and  regulate  every  detail  of  our 
lives. 

That  American  citizens  will  rise  to  nobler 
heights  of  morality  and  individual  achieve- 
ment If  they  trust  the  state  to  provide  all 
that  Is  needful. 

That  we  may  enjoy  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  from  everything  except  the  greatest 
of  all  freedoms — freedom  from  the  tryanny 
of  the  state  Itself. 

They  call  this  "public  welfare,"  "security," 
"social  and  economic  equality,"  "elimination 
of  the  profit  motive,"  "production  for  use," 
and  similar  names  to  cover  up  Its  trtie  na- 
ture. It  is  Socialism. 

This  headlong  plunge  into  a  socialist  dic- 
tatorship Is  going  to  end  up  with  the  dic- 
tator telling  us  where  we  may  work,  what 
we  shall  do,  how  long  we  may  work,  and  for 
what  wages. 

They  win  tell  us  how  many  square  feet  of 
living  space  we  may  have,  who  shall  provide 
It,  and  on  what  terms  we  may  live  in  It. 

They  will  tell  us  what  we  may  buy,  what 
we  shall  pay  for  it,  what  we  shall  get  for 
what  we  sell,  what  we  may  plant,  where  we 
may  plant  it,  and  how  much;  and  how  we 
shall  dispose  of  the  harvest. 

This  Is  the  security  of  the  Negro  slave 
before  the  emancipation,  the  security  of  the 
American  Indian,  the  security  of  the  ESig- 
Ushman  under  socialism,  the  security  of  a 
"guaranteed"  Job — as  In  Russia.  It  wont  be 
long  tn  coming  unless  we  reject  false  prom- 
ises and  exercise  selX-responslblllty. 


Government  aid  to  the  Individual  Is  fol- 
lowed by  government  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  means  government  force 
agaimt  the  Individual.  JVo  people  can  remain 
free  except  by  exercise  of  thrift  oTid  fru- 
gality. 

THE    GOLDEN    CALF 

The  modern  version  of  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Calf  would  read  like  this: 

"And  the  people  of  America  murmured  be- 
cause life  was  so  hard,  and  they  pined  for 
security.  And  the  bureaucrats,  hearing  of 
their  sad  plight  contrived  to  make  the  peo- 
ple secure.  So  they  said  to  the  people:  "Put 
your  trust  in  us  and  we  shall  open  unto  you 
the  bottomless  money  bags  of  government. 
They  shall  be  your  Golden  God  who  will 
care  for  you  and  your  children  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Your  beds  shall  be  soft; 
your  bellies  shall  be  filled  with  good  things 
to  eat;  your  labor  shall  be  easy  and  your 
wages  shall  be  great.  There  shall  be  long 
seasons  of  time-and-a-half  and  double-time. 
You  shall  generously  share  the  fruits  of  labor 
of  others  and  much  time  for  ease  shall  be 
your  lot."  And  the  people  said:  "Hurrah, 
verily  shall  the  money  bags  of  government 
be  ovu:  Golden  God  and  upwn  these  leaders 
shall  we  trust  our  security."  Thus  did  the 
people  of  America  "deliver  themselves  into 
bondage." 

STRETCH  JETS  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  every  assurance  given  to  the  public 
and  Congress,  and  against  the  strongest 
recommendations  of  its  own  experts,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  now 
permitting  large  stretch  jets  to  operate 
at  Washington  National  Airport. 

On  May  19,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
made  public  a  draft  study  by  the  senior 
officials  of  the  PAA's  National  Capital 
Airports  Bureau  which  concluded  that 
introduction  of  the  stretch  jets  would 
provide  a  financial  bonanza  for  the  air- 
lines, represent  a  substantial  loss  to  the 
Government  and  taxpayers  and  inflict 
immeasurable  damage  on  the  growth 
prospects  of  Dulles  and  Friendship  air- 
ports. Incredibly,  the  decision  was  made 
nevertheless. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  Volpe,  asking  that  this 
decision  be  reversed,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  larger 
jets  will  not  hinder  the  objective  of  or- 
derly airport  development  in  this  region. 
Until  and  unless  such  action  is  taken,  I 
intend  to  pursue  the  matter  and  to  in- 
form Congress  and  the  taxpayers  of  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  this  de- 
cision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "  'Devastating*  Indeed,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Alexandria  Gazette  of 
May  22, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"Devastating"  Indeed 
In  all  the  furore  that  has  risen  over  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion In  authorizing  the  use  of  stretch  Jet 
planes  at  National  Airport,  nothing  has  been 
as  revealing  as  one  day  of  testimony  before  a 
Senatorial  committee  of  Inquiry.  The  one 
most  evident  result  would  seem  to  be  an  in- 


dication that  the  Administrator  acts  quite 
Independently  from  the  qualified  members  of 
the  staff  assigned  to  guide  him  In  his 
decisions. 

We  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  study 
made  by  the  professionally  qualified  FAA 
staff  on  allowing  the  permanent  use  of 
Boeing  727-200,  known  as  stretoh  Jets,  at  Na- 
tional. The  report  noted  that  't  would  in- 
crease passenger  traffic  by  almost  10  percent — 
900,000 — above  the  present  10  million  a  year. 
It  concedes  that  the  200  p>assenger  "stretch 
Jets"  would  provide  a  bonanza  for  the  air- 
lines, though  doing  irreparable  damage  to 
other  Washington  area  airports  for  which,  of 
course  FAA  Is  equally  resp)onsib!e.  Although 
the  staff  study  recommended  against  larger 
Jets,  there  are  evidences  that  those  who  made 
it  were  well  aware  of  the  realities  of  life  in 
FAA.  F>or  they  recommend  that.  If  it  Is  de- 
cided that  bigger  Jets  are  allowed,  the  FAA 
"bring  all  possible  political  influence  to  bear" 
on  Congress  to  have  the  decision  accepted. 
What  lobby,  we  might  ask,  would  provide 
that  Influence?  The  revelation,  as  one  Sen- 
ator put  it,  was  "devastating." 

The  FAA  study  was  made  Jan.  12  last. 
Stretch  Jets  were  admitted  to  the  use  of 
National  Alrp>ort  later  during  the  air  con- 
trollers' "sick  in"  as  an  emergency  measure. 
Yet  FAA  Administrator  John  H.  Shaffer  said 
at  the  Senate  hearing  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  Jan.  12  staff  report.  He  plans  to 
have  another  study  made  now  on  the  Impact 
of  the  larger  Jets.  Meanwhile,  acting  on  his 
own  authority,. they  continue  the  practice  of 
using  National  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  opening  of  the  hearings  by  Sen.  Sp>ong 
(D-Va.)  seems  to  have  struck  i>ay  dirt.  We 
trust  It  will  be  pursued  to  the  logical  conclu- 
sion which  should  reveal  whether  FAA  regu- 
lates and  guides  the  airline  development  or 
the  airlines  control  FAA  and  the  adminis- 
trator's decision. 

The  public,  whether  traveling  or  those 
whose  life  on  the  ground  la  affected  by  the 
skyrlders  over  head,  has  every  right  to 
know. 


Sp.  Daniel  C.  Johnson,  son  of  Mrs.  June  F. 
Lewis,  of  Garden  Grove. 

Csm.  Griffith  A.  Jones,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Jones,  of  MarysvUle. 

Sp.  Jesse  G.  Juarez,  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Adolfo  Juarez,  of  Wesco. 

Sp.  Kevin  R.  Keleher,  son  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
R.  Keleher,  of  San  Francisco. 

Sp.  Steven  LeBars,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MarceU  M.  LeBars,  of  Hayward. 

Sp.  Robert  E.  Masseth,  son  of  Mr.  Eugene 
B.  Masseth,  of  Norwalk. 

S.  Sgt.  Nell  A.  Lord,  Jr.,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Lord,  of  Whlttler. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Mlncey,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  A.  Mlncey,  of  Sacramento. 

Sp.  David  Munoz,  son  of  Mr.  Paul  S.  Munoz, 
of  Santa  Clara. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  O'Cormer,  son  cf  Mrs.  Lilian 
M.  O'Conner,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sgt.  David  E.  Ogden,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  E.  Ogden.  of  Paramount. 

Sp.  Michael  J.  Orwlg.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  T.  Orwlg,  of  Whlttler. 

Pfc.  David  L.  Palmer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Palmer,  of  North  Highlands. 

Sgt.  Silvestre  M.  Rivera,  son  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco E.  Rivera,  of  Kerman. 

Pfc.  Raymond  J.  Souza,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Souza,  of  San  Leandro. 

Sp.  Emlllo  C.  Supnet.  Jr.,  husband  cf  Mrs. 
Estrella  M.  Supnet,  of  Oakland. 

Sp.  Kenneth  B.  Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben.  B.  Thomas,  of  Hesperla. 

Pvt.  Michael  S.  Tuff,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Tuff,  of  Anaheim. 

Sp.  Daniel  Vaughan,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  G.  Vaughan,  of  APO  San  Francisco. 

Sgt.  John  J.  WUley,  son  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Wllley,  of  West  Covina. 

BU3  Carl  D.  Wootten,  son  of  Mrs.  Ivona  M. 
Wootten,  of  Bon  View,  Ontario. 

Sp.  Larry  C.  Young,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jerrald  F.  Young,  of  Sunnyvale. 

They  bring  to  4,092  the  total  number 
of  Califomians  killed  in  the  war. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIANS   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Thursday,  May  7,  1970,  and  Fri- 
day. May  22,  1970,  the  Pentagon  has 
notified  36  more  California  families  of 
the  death  cf  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Those  killed : 

Sgt.  Paul  A.  Baptista,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Carol  J.  Baptista,  of  San  Leandro. 

Sp.  Larry  M.  Beaudette,  son  of  Mrs.  Maxlne 
P.  Gerardi,  of  Ventura. 

Sp.  Joseph  W.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  W.  Warren,  of  Oceanslde. 

Pfc.  Harlan  E.  Daniels,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bob  E.  Stewart,  of  Shasta. 

Pfc.  Douglas  W.  Day,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  W.  Day,  of  Hacienda  Heights. 

Bmc.  Oscar  A.  Day,  husband  of  Mrs.  Lesbla 
E.  Day,  of  Sedgefleld  Hanahen. 

Sgt.  Francisco  P.  Delgado,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Ingnacia  D.  Delgado,  of  Coachella. 

Mg.  John  A.  B.  Dlllard,  Jr.,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Bette  L.  Dlllard,  of  Corte  Madera. 

Sp.  Thomas  J.  Fox,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Fox,  of  Sacramento. 

Pfc.  Jose  A.  Gonzalez,  son  of  Mr.' and  Mrs. 
Jose  M.  Gonzalez,  of  Norwalk. 

Pfc.  Thomas  E.  Haslet,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clyde  C.  Haslet,  ol  Redondo  Beach. 

Pfc.  Robert  E.  Herndon,  son  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
W.  Herndon,  of  Cudhay. 

Pt2.  Douglas  E.  Hobbs,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alva  N.  Hobbs,  of  Bakersfleld. 

Pfc.  Dennis  W.  Hunter,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyle  E.  Hunter  of  Santa  Ana. 


WORKERS'  RALLY  BACKS 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Wednes- 
day, some  100.000  union  workers — con- 
struction workers,  longshoremen,  office- 
workers,  and  teamsters — demonstrated 
in  New  York  City  to  show  their  support 
for  President  Nixon's  policies  on  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam. 

I  understand  from  news  accounts  that 
these  workers  gave  up  a  day's  pay  to 
participate  in  the  rally.  This  was  not 
then,  a  holiday  or  a  lark,  but  a  serious 
effort  to  show  the  rest  of  America  that 
many  of  its  citizens  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  withdraw  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  bring  the  ■war 
to  a  just  settlement. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  commendation  to  these  thousands  of 
workers  who  dedicated  themselves  a 
peaceful  expression  of  support  for  the 
President  and  who  s€M;riflced  their  pay 
and  their  time  for  this  purpose.  I  know 
the  President  must  have  been  heartened 
to  learn  of  their  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  news 
accounts  of  this  event,  one  from  the 
Washington  Star  and  one  from  the 
Wasliington  Post,  both  dated  May  21,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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100.000   Hard  Hats   Back   President 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

New  York— An  eyiiltant  100.000  union 
workers  turned  Lower  Manhattan  Into  a  bliz- 
zard of  tlckertape  aqd  American  flags  yester- 
dAy  in  a  peaceful  expression  of  support  for 
the  American  Dream. 

■We  want  to  be  the  real  Americans."  march 
leader  Peter  J.  Brennan,  president  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Union, 
shouted  from  a  bunting-draped  truck  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  more  than  200  trade  union 
locals  waved  flags  above  their  heads. 

The  flag  waving  waa  the  closest  thing  to 
violence  In  the  demonstration,  which  voiced 
support  for  President  Nixon  and  scorn  for 
New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 

The  marchers,  most  of  them  still  dusty  and 
sweatstalned  from  the  labors  they  perform 
daily  at  construction  sites  nearby,  were 
scrupulous  In  their  conduct. 

"LFT'S  DO  IT  ORDERLY" 

The  refrain  "let's  do  It  orderly"  had  at 
least  as  much  currency,  if  not  the  volume  of 
•X'SA — Alia  Way",  the  hard  hata  marched 
completely  unopposed  and  sang  patriotic 
songs  for  four  hours  at  midday,  then  dis- 
banded. 

•  It's  terrific."  said  James  J  Ross.  45,  the 
boss  of  a  crew  of  140  steamfltters  who  are 
working  at  the  World  Trade  Center  towers, 
the  world's  largest  buildlng-to-be.  "They 
better  hear  us  now."  he  said. 

Ross  stayed  close  to  his  men  during  the 
four  hours  of  the  rally  and  march  down 
Broadway  He  found  time  to  explain  much 
of  the  feeling  that  has  suddenly  welled  up 
among  the  usually  silent  construction 
workers. 

BSTTES    SEKM    SIMPLB 

On  the  surface,  the  Issues  are  almost  too 
simple;  the  workers  want  respect  for  the 
flag;  they  oppose  Lindsay's  liberal  regime; 
they  dislike  the  war  but  back  the  men  who 
are  fighting  It;  they  support  the  President, 
not  because  he  Is  Nixon,  but  because  he  is 
the  President. 

When  It  comes  to  spedflcs.  however,  the 
workers  voice  a  complaint  often  heard  from 
demonstrating  students.  As  one  worker  put 
It  last  Prtday  at  an  earlier  rally:  "It  seems 
that  the  whole  government  Is  controlled  by 
people  who  are  not  the  people." 

The  youths  and  the  working  .  .  .  "people" 
to  be  quite  different  groups  from  those  the 
students  have  In  mind. 

Rose,  for  example,  considers  himself  a 
typical  construction  worker.  His  father  and 
uncles  were  all  trade  union  men.  He  came 
home  from  service  In  World  War  n  with  part 
of  a  college  education,  a  girl  he  wanted  to 
mttfry.  and  no  Job — so  he  decided  to  join  the 
steamfltters  union,  and  his  life  story  takes 
on  Its  permanent  direction  from  that  deci- 
sion. 

Now.  he  makes  top  money  In  a  trade  where 
Journeymen  are  paid  M.57  an  hour  with  no 
"high"  money — extra  pay  for  heights. 

DICNTTT    ACQTTTIIED 

Yesterdays  demonstration  cost  the  group 
from  Ross's  union.  Local  638.  thousands  of 
dollars.  "It  took  those  students  to  make  the 
construction  worker  have  a  little  dignity — 
the  hard  hat  Is  a  status  symbol  now."  he 
said. 

Ross,  who  lives  In  an  apartment  In  Queens. 
is  sending  two  of  his  three  children  to  col- 
lege— his  daughter  Is  to  be  a  freshman  at 
Smith  under  a  union  scholarship — on  the 
strength  of  his  pay  as  a  steamfltter. 

He  said  he  has  never  voted  for  Nixon,  and 
never  will,  -.mless  his  personal  feeling  that 
■I  Just  don't  like  the  guy"  changes  But.  he 
said,  a  man  should  be  supported  once  he  is 
elected  President. 

"Most  construction  workers  are  a  quiet 
grroup.   unless  they   have   wrinkles  in   their 


belly."  he  explained.  "Maybe  we're  brain- 
washed by  the  construction  business — always 
putting  things  together,  kind  of  gives  a  sense 
of  order.  So  why  should  we  listen  to  some 
rookie  kid?  How  the  hell  Is  he  so  smart?" 

BREAKING   POINT  COMES 

The  breaking  i>oint  for  the  workers  was 
May  8,  when  City  Hall,  which  Is  In  plain 
view  of  some  of  the  downtown  construction 
sites,  flew  Its  American  flag  at  half  staff  to 
honor  the  four  students  killed  at  Kent  State 
University.  The  workers  were  outraged  that 
the  mayor  allowed  the  flag  to  be  lowered. 
They  pointed  out  that  it  had  never  been  low- 
ered for  police  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  A 
minor  riot  ensued,  and  some  workers  beat  up 
students  protesting  the  war. 

But  the  tone  yesterday  was  conciliatory  to 
students:  Brennan  asked  that  the  march  not 
be  aimed  at  opposing  the  young  and  the 
activists. 

"Students  are  our  children  and  our  neigh- 
bors' children."  he  said  in  a  widely  circulated 
letter  to  all  building  tradesmen.  "Prevent 
violence  as  If  your  life  depends  upon  It.  Our 
system  of  orderly  and  peaceful  demonstration 
for  change  Is  very  definitely  on  trial." 

BLACKS   ARX   ABSENT 

Blacks  were  noticeably  absent  from  yester- 
day's march,  a  fact  that  caused  bitterness 
among  some  workers  and  wonder  among 
others.  "The  blacks  are  staying  away  so  peo- 
ple will  think  there's  none  of  them  In  the 
union."  said  Pat  Cvunmlngs.  46.  a  member 
of  the  steamfltters  local. 

The  black  unionists  set  up  their  own  pro- 
test today — against  the  war  and  against  the 
apprenticeship  policies  of  some  of  the  con- 
struction unions,  which  many  of  the  blacks 
say  are  plainly  racist. 

The  plans  of  the  white  workers  are  un- 
clear, as  is  the  course  their  leaders  plan  to 
take  with  their  newly  discovered  voice. 
Spokesmen  for  Brennan  denied  that  the 
workers  are  planning  to  march  on  Washing- 
ton In  the  near  future. 

NY.  Rallt  Or  100.000  Backs  War 
(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

New  York. — More  than  100.000  workers 
massed  around  City  Hall  today  In  a  giant 
rally  In  support  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
demonstration  was  spirited  but  orderly,  and 
there  were  no  arrests. 

Hard-hatted  construction  workers,  long- 
shoremen, office  workers  and  teamsters  made 
up  the  crowd,  which  stretched  for  blocks 
down  Broadway  and  into  every  nearby  side- 
street.  Some  2.700  extra  policemen  were  de- 
ployed in  the  downtown  area. 

Demonstrators  by  the  thousands  waved 
American  flags,  sang  patriotic  songs  and 
flourished  placards  with  messages  like  "Splro 
Is  my  hero."  "Stop  leftwlng  TV"  and  "Im- 
peach the  Red  mayor." 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  an  opponent  of 
the  war.  was  burned  In  efllgy.  But  the  crowd 
failed  to  notice  Lindsay's  arrival  In  an  un- 
marked car  while  the  rally  was  underway. 

Lindsay  has  consistently  turned  the  other 
cheek  In  comments  on  workers'  demonstra- 
tions, dismissing  even  their  demands  for  his 
Impeachment  with  the  comment,  "If  that's 
useful  in  order  to  vent  their  feelings,  that's 
all  right  with  me.  as  long  as  It  Is  peaceful." 
His  one  angry  oiitburst  came  after  a  May 
8  rally  In  which  workers  rampaged  around 
City  Hall.  Injuring  at  least  70. 

The  crowd  heard  speeches  by  Peter  J. 
Brennan,  president  of  the  Construction 
Trades  Council,  and  Thomas  (Teddy)  Glea- 
son.  president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  Both  appealed  for 
an  orderly  protest  and  sought  to  strike  a 
conciliatory  note. 

"We  are  all  against  the  war,"  said  Bren- 
nan. "America  does  not  want  to  see  the  war 


in  Vietnam.  What  it  wants  to  see  is  democ- 
racy. We  are  there  as  Americans.  We  are 
here  :'.lthough  we  may  not  agree  with  many 
things  that  are  said  by  others." 

Gleason  also  avoided  fiery  language,  say- 
ing. "We  believe  everybody  has  the  right 
to  an  opinion.  Most  of  the  people  who  ex- 
pect trouble  will  be  disappointed.  Our 
men  are  99.9  per  cent  with  you.  We  want 
pe.ice  as  much  as  the  others  want  It,  but 
we  want  an  honorable  peace." 

MOVING    FORCE    IN    RALLY 

Though  other  workers  participated.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  moving  force  in  today's 
demonstration,  as  in  protest  parades  during 
the  past  week,  was  the  hard-hatted  con- 
struction worker. 

Helmeted  workmen  were  everywhere  on 
floats  and  cement  mixers,  vigorously  waving 
flags  and  exhorting  the  crowds  to  Join  in 
chanting  over  and  over  again.  "U.S.A.  all  the 
way." 

Close  observers  of  the  labor  movement 
offered  several  explanations  why  the  con- 
struction workers  have  become  so  mlUtantly 
anti-radlcallzed.  The  main  theme  that 
emerged  is  that  the  hard-hats  have  the 
closest  thing  to  a  military  esprit  de  corps  of 
any  organized  civilian  workers. 

.According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, 98,000  people  were  employed  In  the  con- 
struction industry  In  New  York  City  as  of 
last  February.  The  average  weekly  paycheck 
at  that  time  was  $229.46,  as  against  .9176.42 
in  the  previous  year. 

unemployuent  is  high 

Though  the  figure  may  seem  high,  analysts 
point  out  that  the  work  is  also  seasonal  and 
that  unemployment  In  construction  trades 
is  now  about  7  per  cent,  or  about  double 
the  average  of  the  whole  city  work  force. 

What  sets  construction  workers  apart  from 
other  blue-collar  employees  Is  the  degree  of 
danger  In  their  Job  and  the  almost  military 
teamwork  that  develops  on  the  building  site. 
Hard-hats  are  not  pinned  down  in  factories, 
they  work  outdoors  and  have  easily-recogniz- 
able helmets,  making  them  ready  recruits 
for  street  demonstrations. 

A  shrewd  labor  official  called  attention  to 
a  passage  in  a  1964  book,  "The  Bridge,"  by 
Gay  Talese,  which  described  the  life  of  the 
hard-hats: 

"Building  a  bridge  is  like  combat.  The 
language  is  of  the  barracks,  and  the  men 
are  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers'  caste.  At  the  very  bot- 
tom comparable  to  the  Army  recruit,  are  the 
apprentices — called  'punks'  .  .  .  within  two 
or  three  years,  most  punks  have  become  full- 
fledged  bridgemen — but  It  Is  the  last  Job. 
connecting  the  steel,  that  most  captures  the 
fancy  .  .  . 

"DANGEROXJS    WORK 

"Connecting  steel  Is  the  closest  thing  to 
aerial  art.  except  the  men  must  build  a  new 
sky  stage  for  each  show,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  so  dangerotu." 

The  men  who  work  In  these  relatively 
high-risk  Jobs  cannot  be  tagged  with  any  easy 
ethnic  labels.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  the 
trade  Is  lily  white. 

Several  thousand  Mohawk  Indians  are  the 
city's  outstanding  workers  In  high  steel — 
their  current  minimum  wage  Is  $7.63  an 
hour.  Another  sizable  group  of  construction 
workers  comes  from  Newfoundland,  while 
others  are  of  Irish.  Italian  and  Eastern 
European  descent.  Though  there  are  few 
blacks  in  the  trade,  the  local  unions  are  re- 
garded as  less  hostile  to  Negroes  than  in 
other  major  cities. 

In  conversation  with  hard-hats,  three 
themes  recur  repeatedly — dislike  for  long- 
haired students,  an  Intense  patriotism,  and 
a  solidarity  bred  on  the  Job. 

Like    many    construction    workers.     Bill 
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Wynn,  a  sheet  metal  worker,  has  relatives  in 
the  service.  But  his  22 -year-old  brother  was 
killed  last  year  In  Vietnam,  and  Wynn  wears 
a  Gold  Star.  "Whenever  I  see  those  kids  in- 
sulting the  flag."  he  says.  "I  think  to  my- 
self, 'so  this  is  the  payment  my  brother  got'." 

Another  sheet  metal  worker.  Oscar  Andre- 
sen  of  Yonkers,  has  a  son  of  26.  How  does  his 
son  feel  about  the  war?  "I  never  question 
him  about  it. '  said  Andresen,  who  quiclUy 
switched  to  another  topic. 

Three  Mohawk  Indians  offered  their  views- 
Thomas  Dlabo.  Roger  Ouimet  and  Gene 
Cross,  all  born  on  the  same  reservation  at 
Caughnawaga.  N.Y. 

A    SPONTANEOtJS    THING 

Why  was  Dlabo  demonstrating?  The  25- 
year-old  Indian  replied  with  a  shrug.  "All  of 
us  on  the  Job  came  together;  It  was  a  spon- 
taneous thing." 

According  to  Ouimet.  a  23-year-old  who 
served  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  Germany,  "We're 
here  because  It's  our  country,  even  though 
It  hasn't  treated  us  so  well." 

Cross,  a  husky  27-year-old.  Interjected, 
"We've  got  a  President  for  better  or  worse, 
so  we  ought  to  stick  with  him.  No,  no  one 
has  organized  this,  It's  Just  the  way  the  men 
feel — we  got  tired  of  the  punks  running  the 
country  down." 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  passion  among 
the  hardhats,  but  It  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
talks  with  them  that  the  demonstrations  are 
as  much  directed  against  students  as  they 
are  In  behalf  of  the  war.  It  Is  also  obvious 
that  the  long  limchtlme  break  has  caught  on. 
and  that  the  hard-hats  will  be  taking  their 
politics  Into  the  streets  for  some  time  to 
come. 


BIG  THICKET  ARTICLE,  BY  CALEB 
PIRTLE  ni,  IN  SOUTHERN  LIVING 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  great  interest  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  preservation  of  the  Big 
Thicket  of  southeast  Texas.  This  is  a 
beautiful  and  unique  natural  treasure 
that  should  be  saved. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  S.  4, 
my  bill  to  establish  a  100,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  will  conduct  these  hear- 
ings in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  on  Friday,  June 
12,  1970,  before  his  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

An  article  on  the  Big  Thicket,  pub- 
lished recently,  makes  an  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  long  struggle  to  save  the 
Big  Thicket.  The  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Caleb  Pirtle  in,  is  entitled  "The  Fight 
To  Save  Our  Land  and  Our  Heritage" 
and  appears  in  the  May  1970,  issue  of 
volume  5,  Southern  Living  magazine.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Fight  To  Save  Oub  Land  and  Oub 
Heritage 

(By  Caleb  PirUe,  Til) 
(Note. — Throughout  the  nation,  otir  for- 
ests, lakes,  wUdlife  refuges,  and  historic 
homes  are  being  threatened  by  the  swift 
advance  of  progress.  Three  Southern  as- 
sociations decided  the  time  had  oome  to 
tight.) 


Way  down  deep  in  the  pine  and  magnolia 
shadows  of  East  Texas.  In  a  land  called  "the 
biological  croesroads  of  North  America,"  the 
Big  Thicket  Association  is  battling  to  save 
the  last  remaining  botanical  wilderness  In 
Texas  from  the  deadly  hum  of  a  chain  saw. 
Time  is  quickly  running  out.  The  association 
hopes  for  the  protection  and  security  of  a 
national  park.  But  it's  finding  out  that  bu- 
reaucracy moves  in  slow  and  mysterious  ways. 
And  out  In  the  lazy,  tropical  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, where  the  silken  trade  winds  blow,  the 
Sanibel-Captiva  Conservation  Foundation  Is 
fighting  to  protect  a  chain  of  primitive 
islands  and  the  wildlife  from  the  bricks 
and  glass  of  commercial  development.  It  has 
won  the  first  skirmish  with  the  establishment 
of  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  National  WUdlUe 
Refuge.  But  the  war  isn't  over. 

And  up  in  the  gentle  Blue  Grass  cotintry 
of  Kentucky,  along  three  historic  blocks  of 
Old  Lexington,  the  South  HUl  Neighborhood 
Association  has  carried  Its  fight  from  the 
streets  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  desperate 
attempt  to  halt  the  grinding  advance  of  bull- 
dozers as  they  stalk  the  homes  of  a  city's 
grand  past.  Once,  only  a  year  ago,  there  were 
14  historic  houses  standing  proudly  along  the 
sidewalks  of  West  High  Street.  Now  there  are 
seven. 

The  battle  for  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion Is  a  crucial  one.  It  has  no  ending.  But 
as  former  Texas  Governor  Price  Daniel  once 
said:  "Success  Is  not  necessarily  a  destina- 
tion, but  a  Jotimey." 

And  success  Is  never  achieved  unless  some- 
one is  willing  to  take  that  Journey.  Three 
Southern  organizations  were.  And  as  a  result, 
the  Big  Thicket  Association,  the  Sanibel- 
Captiva  Conservation  Foundation,  and  the 
South  HUl  Neighborhood  Association  have 
been  nominated  to  receive  3  of  the  12  awards 
being  given  this  May  by  the  American  Heri- 
tage Society. 
"A  big  thicket  is  vanishing  .  .  ." 
The  Big  Thicket  of  Texas,  where  men  have 
wandered  lost  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  highway,  has  long  been  a  land  of  folk- 
lore and  mystery,  flavored  Just  a  bit  by  the 
winking  of  ghost  lights  and  the  far-off  cry 
of  the  ivory  bill  woodpecker. 

It  was  a  land  roamed  by  the  bobcat,  puma. 
Mexican  tiger,  ocelot,  and  black  bear,  where 
the  whlppoorwill  and  chuck-wlU's-wldow 
would  softly  sing  the  sun  down.  Its  trees  are 
among  the  world's  largest  and  Its  plant  life 
among  the  smallest.  Hidden  In  the  wooded 
tunnels  of  the  thicket  are  at  least  21  varie- 
ties of  exotic  wild  orchids,  as  well  as  25 
varieties  of  fern*. 

It  boasts  the  world  champion  eastern 
red  cedar,  black  hickory,  holly,  plane  tree, 
red  bay.  Yaupon,  sparkleberry,  common 
sweetleaf,  and  silver  bell. 

And  a  national  park  study  revealed:  "The 
forest  contains  elements  common  to  the 
Florida  Everglades,  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
the  Appalachian  region,  the  piedmont  for- 
ests, and  the  large  open  woodland  of  the 
coastal  plains.  Some  large  areas  resemble 
tropical  jungles  In  the  Mexican  states  of 
TamauUpas  and  Vera  Crtiz." 

Once  It  was.  as  It  Is  named,  a  big  thicket, 
blanketing  3,350,000  acres  with  a  strange, 
almost  legendary  botanical  wilderness.  But 
the  chain  saws  came.  And  the  timber  be- 
gan to  vanish,  at  an  alarming  rate,  be- 
neath the  teeth  of  the  saw  and  blade  of  the 
ax.  Now,  only  300,000  acres  remain. 

And  it  Is  presently  estimated  that  those 
last  acres  of  the  grandiose  Big  Thicket  are 
rapidly  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 50  acres  a  day.  The  time  for  apathy 
and  waiting  had  to  end. 

In  1964  the  Big  Thicket  Association  was 
formed  In  a  last -minute  attempt  to  save 
the  forest.  Dempsle  Henley,  mayor  of  Lib- 
erty and  chairman  of  the  Texas  Commis- 


sion for  Indian  Affairs,  was  named  the  as- 
sociation's president. 

As  Henley  recalls,  "We  were  already  10 
years  late.  But  we  began  one  of  the  most 
Important  battles  of  the  hour.  It  was  a  race 
for  Inner  space,  a  race  to  save  the  remain- 
ing 10%  of  the  earth  that  man  had  not  mo- 
lested, spoiled,  or  destroyed." 

The  association  had  first  hoped  to  create 
a  state  park.  The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Commission  expressed  Interest  but  never 
acted  to  acquire  the  lands. 

Next  the  association,  quickly  growing  in 
number  and  gaining  the  support  of  such  na- 
tional figtires  as  Rev.  Billy  Graham,  appealed 
to  the  National  Parks  System  to  blueprint 
a  "chain  of  pearls"  park,  or  montunent, 
under  the  guidance  of  Federal  Government 
protection. 

It  was  Joined  In  the  struggle  by  Texas 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  a  tough,  deter- 
mined conservationist  who,  in  time,  became 
the  East  Texas  group's  stauncbest  ally. 

The  U.S.  Park  Service  made  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  thicket  and  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  a  series  of  national  parks 
be  created  throughout  the  ruggedly  sylvan 
forest.  Senator  Yarborough  Introduced  a  bill 
In  Congress  to  initiate  a  100,000-acre  park. 
A  resolution  supporting  him  and  his  bill 
passed  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives 
by  unanimous  vote — something  that's  rare 
and  unique  in  Texas  politics.  Even,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation forgot  their  differences  and  Joined 
forces  In  support  of  the  bill. 

And  the  waiting,  those  long  days  that 
dragged  Into  fleeting  months,  began. 

Henley  recalls.  "The  Big  Thicket  was  un- 
der heavy  siege  of  bulldozers  and  pwwer 
saws.  It  Is  very  perishable.  The  botany  and 
ecology  can  be  destroyed  easily  by  merely 
altering  the  natural  botanical  setting.  The 
time  element  is  a  relentless  source  of  anxiety." 
Senator  Yarborough  said:  "One  of  our 
country's  most  valuable  regions  of  biologi- 
cal and  ecological  development  is  being  lost 
forever.  Until  recently,  this  portion  of  the 
Texas  Gulf  plains  has  remained  an  un£p>oUed 
refuge  for  rare  species  of  plant  life  and  ani- 
mal life.  However,  Increasing  development 
and  exploitation  of  the  area  now  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  Big  Thicket  as  an  Iden- 
tifiable ecological  vmity." 

But  even  as  they  fought,  airplane  spray- 
ing, cutting  of  hardwood,  and  stream  poUu- 
tlon  crept  through  the  forest  like  a  deadly 
plague.  Five  hundred  acres  of  timber  were 
destroyed  by  an  open  flow  of  salt  water  from 
an  oil  field  activity.  One  airplane  spraying 
not  only  killed  several  hvmdred  acres  of 
hardwood,  but  also  wiped  out  a  large  rook- 
ery of  the  famous  white  heron. 

Timber  has  always  been  a  lucrative  lure 
In  the  E^t  Texas  ptney  woods.  Lumber 
companies  have  turned  the  Big  Thicket  Into 
Big  Business. 

And,  as  Henley  said.  It  takes  only  five 
minutes  for  a  chain  saw  to  fell  a  magnolia 
tree  that  took  1,000  years  to  grow. 

There  Is  still  hope  that  a  national  park 
will  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Big  Thicket,  the  strange  forest  where  meat- 
eating  plants  still  grow.  But  the  Big  Thicket 
Association  knows  that  every  time  the  sim 
dawns,  the  forest  is,  at  least,  50  acres  small- 
er than  It  was  the  day  before. 


FUNDING  OF  BALTIMORE 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  for  another  long,  hot  summer.  For  the 
past  3  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has    funded    special    impact    programs 
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through  several  Government  agencies  to 
afford  millions  of  youngsters  in  our  large 
cities  the  opportunity  for  employment 
and  recreation  during  their  summer  va- 
cations. 

This  year,  however,  the  administration 
has  both  underfunded  these  youth  pro- 
grams and  drafted  new  and  ill-conceived 
guidelines  for  these  programs  which 
threaten  to  turn  these  disadvantaged 
youngsters  out  onto  the  steaming  crowd- 
ed streets  of  our  cities  without  jobs,  with- 
out supervision,  and  without  hope. 

Tliese  are  the  same  youngsters  who,  for 
the  past  3  years,  have  been  productive 
employees  or  participants  in  the  fed- 
erally assisted  summer  programs. 

Last  year,  for  example,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  more  than  11,250  youngsters 
from  the  irmercity  worked  in  productive 
jobs  in  these  programs.  Nearly  300,000 
additional  hard  core,  poor,  irmercity 
youngsters  participated  in  federally  as- 
sisted special  recreation  programs. 

This  year,  however,  Baltimore  fkces, 
the  intolerable  prospect  of  having  to  turn 
tho-se  youngsters  away  because  of  sharp 
Federal  cutbsurks  in  fimds  for  both  em- 
ployment and  recreation  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  new  administration 
guidelines  prohibit  the  use  of  more  tlian 
10  percent  of  available  Federal  youth 
development  program  money  for  recrea- 
tion programs.  And  none  can  be  used  for 
recreation  programs  for  poor  youngsters 
under  14  years  old. 

According  to  the  new  guidelines,  all 
special  impact  money  must  go  for  full 
vear  programs  for  youngsters  between 
14  and  21. 

I  fully  support  the  idea  of  full-year 
programs  for  youngsters  14  to  21  and  for 
persons  over  21,  too.  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  prepare  its  citizens  to 
get  better  jobs,  earn  larger  salaries,  and 
develop  biisinesses  of  their  own  so  they 
can  become  taxpaying  members  of  our 
society  rather  than  recipients  of  the 
public  dole. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  hear  con- 
siderable rhetoric  and  see  little  action 
from  the  administration  in  the  area  of 
economic  development  for  youngsters  or 
anybody  else.  The  much-touted  black 
capitalism  program  has  produced  many 
press  releases  but  few  results.  In  fact, 
this  administration's  black  capitalism 
program  has  been  little  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  already-existing  pro- 
gram started  and  expanded  by  the  last 
administration. 

Similarly,  while  the  administration 
purports  to  support  economic  enhance- 
ment opportunities  for  young  Americans 
from  the  inner  city,  its  record  is  a  laun- 
dry list  of  broken  promises.  Take  its 
handling  of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  for  example — the 
two  major  job  training  programs  for 
young  people  in  the  war  against  poverty. 
Last  July,  the  administration  shut 
down  59  Job  Corps  centers  that  provided 
emplo>Tnent  in  much-needed  job  train- 
ing for  nearly  17.000  poor  youngsters. 
That  administration  cutback  came 
amidst  its  own  bold  promises  of  new  pro- 
grams to  train  these  youngsters  at  a 
much-publicized     urban-centered     job 


training  program.  No  youngster  will  be 
turned  out  on  the  streets,  the  adminis- 
tration promised. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  that  urban  job 
training  program  promised  last  summer. 
More  tlian  10  months  after  the  Job  Corps 
centers  were  closed,  the  administration 
has  produced  only  five  urban  job  centers, 
serving  a  grand  total  of  only  1,057  young- 
sters, compared  to  the  17.000  sent  home 
from  the  Job  Corps  last  summer.  And 
just  one  of  those  urban  centers  is  located 
in  a  major  northern  urban  area  like 
Baltimore,  where  the  despair  of  the 
young  people  is  deepest  and  the  need 
greatest. 

This  summer  the  administration's 
planned  overhauling  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  successful  Out-of- 
School  NYC  program.  Currently,  high 
school  dropouts  participating  In  the  Out- 
of -School  NYC  progrsun  receive  $1.45  an 
hour  for  working  32  hours  a  week  in  NYC 
jobs.  Under  the  administration's  new 
scheme,  these  same  youngsters  will  find 
their  wages  reduced  to  less  than  $0.90  an 
hour  for  a  40-hour  NYC  week. 

The  reason  for  this  wage  cutback  is 
the  Department  of  Labor's  promises  to 
increase  the  supportive  services — such  as 
skill-training  and  medical  services — for 
the  NYC  participants.  While  NYC  direc- 
tors from  urban  areas  agree  that  it  is 
desirable  to  improve  supportive  services, 
they  are  fearful  that  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  cut  NYC  wages  will 
discourage  many  of  the  most  needy 
youngsters  from  joining  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  Labor  Department  has  in- 
structed NYC  directors  in  major  urban 
areas  to  begin  admitting  only  16-  and 
17-year-olds  to  their  programs,  in- 
stead of  the  16-  to  21-year-olds  they  are 
currently  admitting. 

My  concern  is  that  given  the  admini- 
stration's track  record  on  the  Job  Corps 
program,  a  year  from  now  we  may  find 
the  NYC  program  gutted,  while  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  promising  to  improve 
the  supportive  services. 

Even  in  light  of  the  administration's 
already  discouraging  performance  in 
the  area  of  economic  development,  the 
new  guidelines  for  special  impact  pro- 
grams represent  a  particularly  cruel  blow. 
These  guidelines  are  yet  another  indica- 
tion that  this  administraticn  Is  danger- 
ously out  of  touch  with  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  streets  of  om-  great  cities. 

The  new  guidelines  indicate  that  the 
administration  has  lost  sight  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  the  big  cities  face  every 
siunmer.  While  there  is  no  contesting  the 
need  for  year-round  programs,  the 
harsh  fact  Is  that  our  major  cities  face 
particular  problems  each  summer  when 
millions  of  youngsters  are  out  of  school. 

These  school-age  youngsters  need  spe- 
cial programs  during  the  summer  to 
channel  their  energies  into  constructive 
activities.  Though  this  administration 
seems  txj  ignore  it,  poor  youngsters  need 
recreation  programs  as  much  as  rich 
youngsters  do.  And  not  only  do  sunmier 
recreation  programs  provide  much-need- 
ed recreation  for  poor  youngsters,  but 
they  also  provide  recreation  job  oppor- 


tunities for  irmercity  teenagers  and  col- 
lege students. 

Nowhere  is  the  impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's new  guidelines  more  devastat- 
ing than  in  Baltimore.  For  the  past  three 
summers,  Baltimore  has  operated  model 
summer  programs.  A  year  ago,  a  special 
report  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity singled  out  Baltimore  for  running 
an  outstanding  special  impact  program. 

Baltimore,  too,  represents  a  model  for 
the  Nation  in  its  year-round  program.  Its 
concentrated  employment  program, 
which  placed  more  than  3,000  persons  in 
constructive  jobs  last  year,  has  the 
highest  job  retention  rate  of  any  such 
program  in  the  countrj'.  Ita  community 
action  agency  cooperates  closely  with 
the  city  administration,  a  result  highly 
desired  by  President  Nixon.  Yet  Balti- 
more, for  all  of  its  outstanding  efiforts, 
stands  to  have  its  summer  programs 
chopped  to  bits  by  the  administration's 
new  policies. 

Last  summer,  two-thirds  of  the  300.000 
youngsters  who  participated  in  recrea- 
tion programs  were  under  14  years  of 
age.  This  summer,  these  youngsters  ac- 
cording to  the  administration  guidelines, 
will  be  turned  away.  Most  disconcerting, 
this  very  group  which  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  turn  out  on  the  streets 
is  responsible  for  nearly  half  the  cases 
before  the  juvenile  court  in  Baltimore 
City. 

The  principal  victims  of  the  new  guide- 
lines will  be  the  campership  programs, 
which  afford  disadvantaged  youngsters 
the  same  opportunity  to  go  to  camp  as 
their  more  advantaged  friends.  One  of 
the  programs  that  has  been  tied  up  in 
bureaucratic  redtape,  for  example,  is 
Baltimore's  outstanding  camp  concern 
program.  Last  summer,  the  camp  con- 
cern program  afforded  5,400  underpriv- 
ileged youngsters,  many  of  them  under 
14,  the  chance  to  spend  a  week  at  Mary- 
land's Bainbridge  Naval  Training  Center. 
Tliere  they  received  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, health  examinations,  and  job 
counseling.  So  outstanding  was  this  pro- 
gram that  it  has  received  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Na'/y  and  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Yet  because  of  some  arbitrary  guide- 
lines drawn  up  by  bureaucrats  apparent- 
ly out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of  the 
street,  the  future  of  this  critical  pro- 
gram has  been  in  doubt  for  several 
months.  While  city  officials  are  optimistic 
that  camp  concern  will  be  spared,  it  Is 
imperative,  £"5  the  summer  draws  near, 
that  this  outstanding  program  be  given 
final  approval. 

The  future  of  camp  concern  is  critical 
not  only  for  the  more  than  5,000  Balti- 
more youngsters  who  will  attend,  but  also 
for  the  100  disadvantaged  youths  who 
are  productively  employed  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  Baltimore's 
entire  summer  recreation  program  is  fin- 
anced by  Federal  special  impact  funds. 
In  fact,  the  city  picks  up  better  than  90 
percent  of  its  own  recreation  costs.  But 
It  makes  special  use  of  the  Federal  rec- 
reation funds  it  does  receive  to  employ 
poor  Irmercity  youths  in  summer  jobs. 
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And  the  private  sector  in  Baltimore 
fulfills  its  responsibility  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  months.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Baltimore  Orioles  donated 
nearly  $200,000  worth  of  free  tickets  so 
that  poor  yoimgsters  could  watch  major 
league  baseball.  Such  local  initiative  also 
results  in  substantial  emplojmient  for 
additional  poor  youths  since  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  recipients  of  the  free 
tickets  be  supervised  at  the  games. 

The  impact  of  the  cutback  in  recre- 
ation programs  would  be  softened  con- 
siderably if  it  were  accompanied  by  an 
expansion  of  other  federally  assisted 
summer  job  programs.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Last  year,  more  than  11,250  poor 
youngsters  worked  in  summer  program 
jobs.  Of  those,  5,300  worked  in  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Another  2.000  were  employed  in  the 
youth  effort  program  of  the  Maryland 
State  Employment  Ser\-ice  and  the  same 
number  got  jobs  through  the  JOBS  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  year's  fimd- 
ing  cutback  and  administration  attitudes, 
Baltimore  will  also  suffer  a  substantial 
cutback  in  Its  simimer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  this  year.  And  the 
employment  efforts  of  both  the  Mary- 
land State  Employment  Service  and  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  hindered  by  the  cloud 
of  economic  recession  that  lingers  over 
the  economy.  In  actual  numbers,  Balti- 
more city  officials  fear,  the  NYC  cutback 
coupled  with  economic  slowdown  will 
mean  that  between  3,500  and  4,000 
youngsters  who  had  jobs  in  summer 
programs  last  year  will  be  turned  away 
from  employment  this  June. 

I.  for  one,  shudder  to  think  of  the 
effect  of  having  4,000  youngsters — with 
their  frustrations  increased  by  their  in- 
ability to  find  work — turned  out  into  the 
streets  of  any  American  city  without  jobs, 
recreation  opportunity,  or  supervision. 

Baltimore  is  not  the  only  city  that  will 
face  that  prospect  this  summer.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics  reveal  that  the 
10  largest  cities  in  the  Nation  will  suffer 
an  average  loss  of  3.000  siunmer  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  slots  per  city  this 
summer.  Seven  of  those  10  cities  will 
have  fewer  NYC  jobs  this  svunmer  than 
they  did  a  year  ago. 

Cities  all  across  the  country  face  the 
bleak  prospect  of  trying  to  match  that 
summer  youth  employment  record  in  the 
face  of  .-ecession  and  short-sighted  Fed- 
eral fund  cutbacks.  Recently,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  that  700,000 
will  go  imemployed  this  summer  across 
the  Nation.  That  is  50,000  more  than 
could  not  find  jobs  last  summer.  Most 
affected  will  be  youths  in  the  industrial 
cities — like  Baltimore — where  the  eco- 
nomic recession  has  already  caused  sig- 
nificant layoffs  of  full-time  personnel. 
In  the  wake  of  an  economic  slowdown 
which  already  has  tightened  the  job 
market  for  the  summer,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
to  help  local  communities  involve  Inner- 
city  youths  in  meaningful  job  and  recre- 
ation programs. 


This  summer  the  administration 
should  step  up  rather  than  cut  back  its 
summer  impact  progrsims  in  the  major 
cities.  It  is  past  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  Increase  its  commitment  to  our 
urban  areas. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  inunediately 
to  reverse  the  policies  which  today 
threaten  that  our  cities  will  have  to  cut 
back  their  vitally  important  employment 
and  recreation  programs  this  siunmer. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose. 


RANK  AND  FILE  OPPOSE  'VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18  a  full-page  advertisement,  en- 
titled "We've  Had  It,"  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  behalf  of 
hundreds  of  Bay  area  trade  union  offi- 
cers, executive  board  members,  and  shop 
stewards. 

The  advertisement  is  a  vivid  example 
of  how  American  working  people  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  feel  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

These  are  the  people  who  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  expanded  American  war  ef- 
fort through  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  unemployment.  However, 
their  outrage  is  not  motivated  by  finan- 
cial considerations. 

The  working  people  of  the  Nation  are 
sincerely  committed  to  ending  the  war 
in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  and  prevent- 
ing more  names  from  being  added  to 
casualty  lists  already  too  long  and  too 
filled  with  the  names  of  their  sons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Bay  area  trade 
unionists  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

We've  HAr  It 

We  the  undersigned  Bay  Area  trade  union 
officers,  executive  board  members  and  shop 
stewards  have  sent  the  following  message  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  with  a  copy  to 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  WUliam  Pulbrlght; 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Amerlcaxi  working  peo- 
ple and  their  families  are  deeply  disturbed 
at  your  expansion  of  the  war  Into  Cambodia. 
Those  men  being  killed  are  our  sons — new 
casualty  lists  to  add  to  the  40,000  already 
dead  and  300,000  wounded  In  Vietnam. 

On  April  20  you  announced  that  150,000 
men  would  be  removed  within  the  course  of 
a  year.  Although  we  felt  that  even  that  pace 
was  too  slow,  we  hoped  this  was  a  turn  to- 
ward peace,  an  end  to  the  killing. 

Now  you  have  further  divided  this  country 
by  a  number  of  blat&nt  reversals  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  First  there  were  arms 
to  Cambodia.  Then  there  were  American  "ad- 
visors." Now  an  invasion  In  force! 

This  took  place  without  even  the  pretext 
of  a  request  from  Cambodia,  which  Interna- 
tional law  considers  a  neutral  nation. 

This  Is  a  direct  break  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Only  Congress  can  declare  war. 
Furthermore,  you  did  not  even  consult  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
the  committee  mainly  responsible  to  advise 
and  consent.  Your  own  Secretary  of  State 
WUUam  P.  Rogers  testified  he  told  Congress 
that  the  United  States  would  not  escalate  the 
war  Into  Cambodia.  Little  wonder  there  are 
members  of  your  own  party  who  have  said 
you  have  "broken  faith  with  Congress." 


You  have  created  a  credibility  gap  of  In- 
credible proportions. 

You  have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  all  we  can  say 
is — we  don't  believe  you! 

The  economy  of  our  country  Is  steadily 
being  eroded;  your  promises  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  control  Inflation  have  become 
meaningless.  Our  paychecks  buy  less  for  our 
famUies;  our  standard  of  living  has  been  as- 
saulted. We  are  suffering  Increased  inflation 
and  unemployment. 

Now  Cambodia!  What  next? 

There  must  be  an  end  of  these  military 
adventures. 

We  want  a  cease-fire — Now! 

We  want  out  of  Cambodia — Now! 

We  want  out  of  Vietnam — Now ! 

We've  had  It! 

Most  Important,  this  nation  of  ours  must 
turn  from  war  to  peace.  Any  other  course 
leads  to  disaster. 

A 

Don  Abrams,  Glenn  Ackerman.  Ex-Bd, 
Longshore  10. 

Rex  Adklns,  Treas,  SP-O  Newspr.  OuU(L 

James  G.  Alexander,  Steward,  Warehouse 
6. 

Joe  R.  Alvarez,  Int.  Rep.  Auto  Wkrs.  Reg.  6. 

Ron  Amaro,  United  Electrical  1413. 

Norman  Amundson,  IBEW  1245. 

Kelso  Anderson,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Vas  Arnautoff,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

David  Aroner,  Field  Rep.  Soc  Work  636. 

Joe  Afiselln,  Carpenters  848. 

Ruby  Jean  Ayers,  Rec.  Sec.  Teamsters  9. 

Matt  L.  Ayon,  VP,  Teamsters  Local  9. 

B 

Bill  Bacher,  Jr.,  ILWU  Shlpclerks  34- 

William  J.  Bailey,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

Alpha  Baker,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

James  Ballard,  Pres,  AFT  61. 

Joseph  W.  Ballew,  West.  Conf  Teamsters. 

Peggy  Banks.  BA,  ILWU  Off  Wrkrs  67. 

Ed  BapUsta,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

Edward  Barlow,  8ec-Tr,  Teamsters  9. 

J.  W.  Barnes,  Bus  Rep,  Machinists  68. 

Rosa  Lee  Barrera,  Steward.  Office  Empl.  29. 

Jeff  Bauer,  Pres,  San  Ramon  APT  2063. 

Prentiss  J.  Bercovlch,  Sgt.-Arms  Ship- 
clerks  34. 

Wes  Berk,  Ex  Cm,  ILWU  Shlpclks  34. 

Louis  Berman,  Print  Specialists  362. 

Harry  Blgaranl,  Sec,  Dlst  Council  Painters. 

Warren  K.  Billings,  Ex  Bd,  Watchmakers 
101. 

GuB  R.  BUly,  Pres,  NC  CAP  Auto  Wkrs. 

Peter  Blssell,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

A.  John  BlalotU,  BA,  Retail  Clerks,  428. 

lioren  Blaslngame,  Pres,  Com  Wkrs  9415. 

HoUls   Bledsoe,   Richmond   Teachers   866. 

Jeff  Boehm,  SF-O  Newspaper  Guild. 

James  Booe,  Asst  VP,  Com  Wkrs  9416. 

Rene  Bourdet,  Ban  Ramon  AFT  2053. 

Dick  Boyer,  Ex  Bd,  Warehoxise  6. 

Tony  Brackett,  Carpenters  1408. 

Patricia  F.  Brady,  Field  Rep,  Ret.  Clerks 
428. 

Obie  Brandon,  Rec.  Secy,  ILWU  17. 

Harry  Bridges,  President,  ILWU. 

Ted  Brock,  Diablo  Val  AFT  1902. 

Al  Broussard,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Albert  Brown,  Sec-Tr,  Milk  Drivers  302. 

Archie  Brown,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

Charles  Brown.  Ex  Bd,  Iron  Wkrs  790. 

Cleophas  Brown,  Laborers  329. 

Prank  Brown,  Steward,  Longshore   10. 

Vernon  Brown,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  Loc.  6 

Wade  P.  Brummal,  Am.  Fed.  Teachers  967. 

Joseph  Buchwald.  Lithographers  17L. 

Bruce  O.  Bunte,  Bd,  NC  Auto  Wkrs  Coun. 

Beverly  P.  Burke,  Office  Employees  3. 

Bill  Burke,  BA,  ILWU  Warehouse  6. 

Bob  Bxirke,  Labor  Rel,  Shlpclerks  34. 

Fred  C.  Bushnell,  Steward,  UE  1412. 
c 

J.  J.  Oabezud.  Pin  Sec,  Painters  44. 

Jim  Calvarese,  Sec  Treas,  Bartenders  595. 
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Humberto  Camacho,  Int  Rep,  UE  1412. 

Robert   Camara,   Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

G.  P.  Campbell,  Asst  Bus  Mgr,  Bollmkrs  6. 

Tony  Cannata,  Pres.  Contra  Costa  Labor 
Coun. 

Swede  Carlson.  BA,  ILWU  Warehouse  6. 

Art  Carter,  Sec,  Contra  Costa  Coimty  Lab 
CouncU. 

Averv   Carter,   BA,   Hospital   Wkrs  250. 

Dan  Caslmere,  Ex  Bd.  ILWU  Shlpscalers  2. 

Revels    Cayton.    Warehouse    Local    6. 

Deano  Cerrl,  BA,   Carper.ters  2046. 

Ruben  Chavez.  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  Loc.  6. 

William  H.  Chester,  Vice  President.  ILWU. 

Jack  Childs,  Legls  Com,  Shipclerks  34. 

L.  K.  Chilton,  Sec-Treas,  Bcilmakers  6. 

Paul  Chown.  Int  Rep.  UE   1412. 

Dorothy  Christiansen.  Dep  Ex  Sec,  Svc 
Emp  390. 

Samuel  C.  Churchwell,  Bus  Rep.  Plaster- 
ers 224. 

A.  W.  Clement.  Carpenters  1408. 

Denlse  Cobb.  Steward.  Off  Empl  29. 

Edward  Collins.  Asst  Sec.  Alameda  Co. 
Lab  Council. 

Roland  Corley.  BA.  ILWU  Warehouse  6. 

Dean  Courls,  Field  Rep,  Soc  Wrkrs  535. 

Rus.«ell  Crowell,  Pres,  Clean,  Dye  Wkrs. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  R.  Cummlngs,  San  Ramon  AFT 
2052. 

Doug  Cuthbertson,  VP,  SF-O  Newspaper 
GId. 

D 

Sylvester  Daniels,  Ex  Bd,  ILWU  Local  6. 

Barbara  Davis.  Ex  Bd,  Office  Empl  29. 

Ben  Davis,  Pres,  ILWU  Warehouse  17. 

Denver  Davis.  Pres,  ILWU  Local  75. 

Duncan  K.  Dearborn,  Steward.  UE  1412. 

Les  De  La  Brlandais,  Bus  Rep,  Hosp.  Wrks 
250. 

Thomas  De  Lamere.  Steward,  UE  1412. 

Dick  Delaney.  BA,  Office  Empl  29. 

Daniel  Del  Carlo. 

EmlUo  Delia  Rosa,  Pres,  Clothing  Wkrs 
107. 

Erben  Dennis.  St«ward,  Warehouse  6. 

Emll  J.  Devlncenzl,  BA,  Bakery  Drivers 
484. 

Charles  Dl  Lello,  Steward,  Longshore  Lo. 
10. 

Peter  Dltullo.  Pres.  Clothing  Wrkrs  108. 

Joseph  Dlvlny.  1st  VP  Int  Brother^ood 
Teamsters. 

Bert  DonUn,  Ex  Bd.  Longshore  Loc.  10. 

Robert  J.  Donovan.  BA.  ILWU  Shipclerks 
34. 

Clyde  Dorsey.  Labor  Rel,  Shipclerks  34. 

Arine  Draper.  Dlr  Union  Label,  ACWA. 

Wenonah  Drasnin,  Oak  ILWU  Ladles  Aux. 

Andrew  Dulaney,  Jr..  Ex  Bd,  Longshore 
Loc.  10. 

George  Duncan,  Int  Rep,  Tyographlcal  Un. 

Merton  Dushkee.  Bus  Rep,  City  Emp  400. 

E 

Mark  Earls.  Bus  Rep.  Hoep  Wrkrs  250. 
R.  D.  Bob  Edwards,  Pres.  ILWU  Shlpscalers 
2. 

Keith  Elckman.  Bus  Agt.  Warehouse  Lo.  6. 
James  Ellers.  Rec-Secy,  AFT  1928. 
Lsury  Elizarde.  Bus  Rep.  Hoep  Wrkrs  250. 
Dumese  ElUs,  Ex   Bd,   Warehouse  Loc.   6. 
Morris  Evenson,  Rec.-Sec.  Painters  4. 

F 

Ole  Pagerhaugh.  Int  Rep,  ILWU. 
David  Paktor,  Ex  Comm,  Shipclerks  34. 
Ed  Palkowskl.  Int  Bro  Elec  Wrkrs  595. 
Thelma  Paltus,  Office  Employees  3. 
Norm  Farley,  Richmond  AFT  866. 
Dave  Parris.  2nd  VP.  Com  Wkrs  9415. 
Prank  M.  Farro.  Sec-Treas,  Teamsters  853. 
Fred  L.  Feci.  VP.  S.  Clara  Labor  CouncU. 
Leon  Fein^old,  Lithographers  Local  17L. 
Joseph  FelLx,  Steward.  Elec  Wrkrs  1412. 
Karen  K.  Fergoda,  Steward,  Office  Emp  29. 
Wi:iiam  Ferguson,  Fin  Secy.  Machinists  68. 
Richard  Fernandez.  Pres,  NABET  Local  51. 
A.  A.  Flgone,  Ex  Sec,  Dist  Coun  Carptrs. 


Joe  Figuelredo,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  Loc  6. 

Ken  pnnis.  Pres.  City  Employees  400. 

Francis  O.  Fink,  Sec-Tr,  ILWU  Whse  11. 

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Sec-T,  Cemetery  Wrk 
265. 

Jim  Fleming.  Inv  Comm,  Shipclerks  34. 

Fred  D.  Fletcher,  Ex  Sec  SF-O  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Victoria  C.  Flores,  Steward,  Warehouse  11. 

Babe  Flowers,  Stewau-d,  Warehouse  6. 

Thomas  Formosa,  Ex  Bd.  Warehouse  11. 

William  H.  Forrester,  ILWU  Coast  Com- 
mittee. 

Rene  Fox.  Richmond  Fed  Teach  866. 

F.  Odell  Franklin,  Sec-Treas,  Longshore  10. 

Walter  Freeman,  Pres,  Teachers  1474. 

William  Freltas,  Int  Rep  Elec  Wrkrs  1412. 

Roger  Puller,  Rec  Sec,  Elec  Wrkrs  1412. 

o 

Sam  Oarcla,  BA,  Carpenters  1408. 

James  Gallagher. 

Joseph  Oaron,  Steward,  Warehouse  6. 

Richard  Geagan,  Dispatcher,  Shipclerks  34. 

Tony  Gellepls.  Bus  Agt,  Teamsters  287. 

Walter  A.  Gernns,  Sec-Treas,  Teamsters 
484. 

Bernle  Gershater,  Carpenters  42. 

Robert  Glbbs,  Ed  Com.  Carpenters  1622/4 

Phyllis  GIrande,  Office  Employees  lioc^z. 

S.  M.  GIrande.  Steward,  Machinists  68. 

Keith  Gllck,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Henry  Gllksohn.  Pensioner,  Warehouse  6. 

Louis  Ooldblatt,  Sec-Treas,  ILWU. 

Morris  Goldman,  2nd  VP,  Typographical 
21. 

Tony  Gomes,  Ex  Bd.  Longshore  10. 

Lou  Gonick.  Cbrm,  E  Bay  6  Pensioners. 

Peter  Grablckl,  BA,  Hosp  Workers  250. 

Bob  Gradek.  Inv  Comm,  Shipclerks  34. 

Robert  L.  Graham,  Asst  Dlr  West  Conf 
Teamsters. 

Carl  Oranlch,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Louis  M.  Gray,  Pres,  Social  Workers  536. 

Florence  Green,  Fin-Sec,  Bottle  Blowers 
141. 

Jim  Greene,  VP,  NABET.  Local  51. 

Herman  Griffin,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  1100. 

Mike  O.  Orljalva,  Ex  Bd.  Warehouse  11. 

Ben  Gross,  Int  Rep,  Auto  Wkrs  Reg  6. 

Richard  Groulx,  Ex  Sec,  Alameda  Co.  Labor 
Coun. 

Manuel  Guel,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Julian  Gutierrez,  Sec-Treas,  Serv  Emp  77. 

H 

Jack  W.  Hall,  Vice  Pres.  ILWU. 

Conn  Halllnan.  Pres,  APT  1570. 

Rosaline  Hansen,  Office  Empl  Loc,  3. 

Rebecca  A.  Harmon,  3rd  VP,  SF-O  News 
Guild. 

A.  C.  Harrell,  Trustee,  UE  1412. 

Larry  Harris,  Sgt.-Arms,  Shipclerks  34. 

Gary  Hawkins,  VP.  APT  1352. 

Patrick  Helde.  Steward,  Warehouse  6. 

Paul  Helde,  BA,  Warehouse  6. 

August  Hemenez,  BA,  Warehouse  6. 

Gerald  Hemenez,  Warehouse  6. 

Errol  Hendra.  Lithographers  17L. 

Mike  Henry.  Steward,  Shipclerks  34. 

James  R  Herman,  Pres.  ILWU  Shipclerks 
34. 

Sam  Herrod.  BA,  Carpenters  642. 

Larry  Hickman,  Ex  Bd,  Office  Empl  29. 

Oliver  C.  Hllson.  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Thomas  Hlmlnez,  Steward,  Warehouse  6. 

Gerry  HIpps,  Bus  Rep.  Hosp  Wkrs  250. 

Anthony  Hoffman,  Machinists  68. 

Jack  Hogan.  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

Sylvester  Houston.  Steward,  Warehouse  6. 

Gary  Howard.  Lithographers  17L. 

Walter  R.  Howes,  Butchers  Union  506. 

E.  Dennis  Hughes,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  428. 

I 
Harry  Ibsen,  VP,  Commun  Wrkrs  9415. 

J 
Dorothy  Jackson,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 
Joe  Jackson,  Vice  Pres,  AFT  1928. 
John  Jackson.  Sec,  SP  ILWU  Pensioners. 


Mattle  Joyce  Jackson,  BA,  Garment  Work- 
ers 

Jake  Jacobs,  BA,  Oil  Wrks  1-5. 

John  Jeffery,  Ex-Sec,  City  Empl  400. 

Dave  Jenkins,  ILWU  Legislative  Comm. 

Stanley  Jensen,  Dlr  BA,  Machinists  68. 

Claude  H.  Jinkerson,  Sec-Treas,  Retail  Clks 
648. 

Evelyn  Johnson,  BA,  Warehouse  6. 

Herbert  T.  Johnson,  Lonnie  Johnson,  BA, 
Hospital  Wkrs  250. 

Walter  Johnson,  Sec-Tr,  Retail  Clks  1100. 

Oscar  Jordon,  Organizer,  Warehouse  17. 

Guniher  F.  C.  Just,  B.  Rep.,  Carpenters 
1280. 

K 

George  Kaye,  BA,  Longshore  10. 
James  S.  Kearney,  Pres,  Longshore  10. 
Erwln  Kelly.  Pres.  APT  1352. 
William  Kilpatrick,  Sec,  Cooks  Local  44. 
Al  Klrkpatrlck,  Pres,  Teamsters  9. 
Cllve  Knowles,  Timothy  Kelly,  BA,  Paint- 
ers. 

Luis  Kemnitzer,  Steward.  AFT  1352. 
Ernie  King,  Sec-Tr,  Boilermakers  513. 
LeRoy  King,  Reg  Dlr,  ILWU. 
Reginald  R.  Kittell,  Jr.,  Ex  Bd,  UE  1412. 
Richard  Krause,  Pres,  Service  Empl  390. 
Sam  Krlps,  Mgr,  Amal  Clothing  Wkrs. 

Robert  M.  Lathen,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  428. 

Bill  Lawler,  Fin  Sec,  Richmond  AFT  866. 

Robert  A.  Lenihan.  Reg  Dlr,  NABET. 

F.  Robert  Lewis,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  428. 

Vlnce  Licari.  Sec  Tres,  Culinary  822. 

Richard  Llebas,  Res  Dlr,  Service  Empl. 

David  Littleton.  Chief  Dlsp,  Longshore  10. 

Howard  Livingston,  Jr.,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore 
10. 

Bruce  Lockey,  BA,  Office  Empl  29. 

Vivian  Logan,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Pierce  Lonergan,  Ex  Com,  Shipclerks  34. 

Ray  Lorenzato,  Pres,  Teachers  1493. 

Jack  Loose,  Dispatcher,  Warehouse  17. 

George  Lucero,  Pres,  Warehouse  11. 

Billy  Lufrano,  Dispatcher,  Warehouse  6. 

Tom  Lupher,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

James  Lynch,  Sec-Treas,  S  SF  Teachers. 

Joseph  Lynch,  BA,  Warehouse  6. 

Cellnda  A.  Lyon,  Rec  Sec,  SF-O  News 
Guild. 

M 

Hugh  MacCoU,  Staff  Rep,  Teachers  61. 

Claude  Macdonald,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Don  Macintosh,  Diablo  Valley  AFT  1902, 

George  Machado,  BA.  Carpenters  2046. 

Don  MacLeod,  Committeeman,  Whse  6. 

Stuart  MacLeod,  Committeeman,  Whse  6. 

Bob  Mackler,  Richmond  AFT  866. 

Jean  Maddox,  Pres,  Office  Empl  29. 

David  T.  Mage,  Pres,  Teachers  1362. 

Manuel  Marques,  Jr.,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Morel  Marshall,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Jack  Martinez,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

Lupe  Martinez,  VP.  ILWU  17. 

H.  M.  Martinson,  Pres  Elec  Workers  1412. 

Jovce  Maupln.  Steward,  Office  Empl  29, 

William  McCabe. 

Curtis  McClaln.  Pres,  ILWU  Warehouse  6. 

Walter  McConalogue,  Trustee,  Shipclerks 
34. 

Jack  McCormlck,  Sec  Treas,  West  Graph 
Arts. 

James  A.  McDanlel,  Steward,  UE  1412. 

Pat  McDonough,  BA,  Hosp  Workers  250. 

Thomas  McGulre.  Sub-Reg  Dlr,  Steelwkrs. 

Dean  McKlnley,  Field  Rep,  Svc  Empl  390. 

Henry  McKnlght,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6 

Joe  McLaughlin.  Sec  Guards,  ILWU  75. 

James  P.  McLoughlln,  Sec-Tr,  S  Clara  Lab 
Coun. 

Arthur  McMlllon,  Ex  Bd,  Wharehouse  6. 

Jack  McNlckles,  Richmond  AFT  886. 

Norma  F.  Medaglla,  Office  Empl  Local  3. 

Louis  Mendoza,  Ex  Bd.  Longshore  10. 

Bernard  Miles,  BA,  Machinists  68. 

W.  A.  Miller.  Carpenters  2164. 

Herb  Mills,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Verne  Milton,  Int  Brotherhood  Tmstrs. 
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PhyUls  Mitchell,  Sec,  Office  Empl  3. 
Susan  ModeUe,  VP,  AFT  1352. 
Elnar    O.    Mohn,    Int  Dlr,    Western    Conf 
Teamsters. 

V.  I.  Montonye,  Office  Empl  29. 
Richard  Moore,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6 
Treve  Moore,  Steward,  Warehouse  11. 
Thomas  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  Director,  CCHPA. 
Henry  Moreno,  Trustee,  Teamsters  12. 
Bob  Morgan,  BA,  Civil  Svc  Empl  66A. 
Edd  Morris,  Trustee,  Teamsters  9. 
Kaz  Mori,  Pres,  Diablo  Valley  AFT  1902. 
Levon  Mosoflan,  Lithographers  17. 
Prank  Mullany,  BA,  Office  Empl  29. 
May  Myers,  Sec,  Barbers  917. 
Michael  Myers,  BA,  Hosp  Workers  250. 

AUan  Neddlck,  Free,  AFT  1671. 
Joe  Nedham,  Sr  BA,  Office  Empl  29. 
Prof  J.  B.  Nellands,  Ex  Council,  AFT  1474. 
James  Nelsmlth,  Steward,  UE  1412. 
Chester  Nelson,  Pres,  ILWU  Foremen  91. 
Leah  Newberry,  Sec.  Office  Empl  29. 
Mary  Nichols,  Cor  Sec,  APT  1928. 
Carl  Nolte,  Pres,  SF-O  News  Guild. 
Tom  Norton.  Committeeman,  Whse  6. 

o 
Venustlano     Olquln,     OrgaiUzer,     Farm- 
workers. 
Leon  Olson. 
Louis  Ottobonl,  Machinists.  68. 

p 
Marge  Pagan,  Pres,  Bottle  Blowers  141. 
Charley  Parham,  Steward,  Warehouse  6. 
C.  D.  Parker,  Sec.  Iron  Wkrs  1088. 
Clarence  Paton,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 
Earl  Pavne,  BA,  Cooks  Local  44. 
George  P.  Pedrln,  Sec-Tr.  Teamsters  12. 
Mike  Peavey,  Am  Fed  Teachers  1474, 
Joseph  Perez,  BA,  Longshore  10. 
Mitch  Peters,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 
Russell  Petty,  Trustee,  Warehouse  17. 
Wendell  J.  Phillips,  Sec,  Bakery  Wgn  Drv 
484. 

George  Pickering,  VP.  ILWU  Pensioners. 
Wayne  Pierce,  Carpenters  925. 
Everett  F.  Plmentel,  Pin  Sec-Tr.  City  Emp 
400. 

Anthony  Poderis,  Carpenters  1408. 
Morgan  Pinney.  Am  Fed  Teachers  1928. 
John  Piro,  Pres,  Ami  Cloth  Wkrs  108. 
Jerry  Podell,  Am  Fed  Teachers  135. 
Russ  Pool,  Rec  Sec,  Carpenters  483. 
Gene  Poschman,  Am  Fed  Teachers  1671. 
Henry  D.  Powell,  Carpenters  1408. 
Bruce  Foyer,  Am  Fed  Teachers  1474. 

Q 
Barbara  Qulbell.  San  Ramon  AFT  2052. 
Al  Qulttenton.  Sec,  Pensioners  Whse  6. 

R 

Peter  Radcllffe.  Am  Fed  Teachers  1352. 

Dave  I.  Rader.  Pensioners  Loc  6. 

Ed  Rainbow,  Bus  Mgr  Boilermakers  6. 

Anthony  L.  Ramos. 

Benjamin  Ramos,  Steward.  Warehouse  6. 

Ralph  Rappaport,  San  Ramon  AFT  2052. 

Genevieve  Reade,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  1100. 

David  M.  Reiser.  BA,  Retail  Clerks  428. 

R.  L.  Revenaugh,  2nd  VP,  SF-O  News  Gld. 

Michael  Reyer,  Steward,  Machinists  2228. 

Carl  Rlggle,  Machinists  68. 

Felix  Rivera.  Int  Rep,  ILWU. 

Gary  Robinson,  BA,  Hosp.  Workers  250. 

Rochelle,   Fin   Sec,   Carpenters    102. 

Joe  Rodriguez,  Steward,  Shipclerks  34. 

Sidney  Roger,  Editor,  ILWU  Dispatcher. 

Robert  Rohatch,  VP,  ILWU  Longshore  10. 

Anthony  Rondone,  Trustee,  Warehouse  11. 

Paul  Rosen. 

Arthur  Rosenbrack.  Sec.  Shipclerks  34. 

Hyman  Rosensteln,  Rec.  Sec.  Teamsters  12. 

Thomas  A.  Rotell. 

Bill  Rupley,  Richmond  AFT  866. 

Don  Ruth,  Steward,  Warehouse  6. 

William  Rutter,  Pres..  Bay  Area  Pensioners. 

Arnulfo  Salazar,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  11. 


w 


David  W.  Salmon,  Res  Dlr,  Western  Conf 
Teamsters. 

Lowell  Samaro,  Steward,  Warehouse  11. 
Maria  Sandoval,  Pres.  Clothing  Wkrs  792, 
Miriam  San  Jule,  State,  Cty.  Muni  Empl 
377. 

Jim  Santana,  Shipclerks  34. 
Bert  Scherzer,  Lithographers  17L. 
Paul  Schrade,  Reg  Dlr,  UAW,  Region  6. 
Henry  Schmidt,  Ex  Bd.  SF  ILWU  Pension- 
ers. 

Betty  Schneider,  UC  Inst  Ind  Rel. 
Helene  Schultz,  Trustee,  Warehouse  17. 
Leah  Schuman.  Pres,  AFT  1928. 
Monroe  Schwartz,  Steward,  Llthog  ITL. 
Angelo  Sciascia,  Carpenters  1408. 
Ray  Seeterlln,  Ex  Com,  Shipclerks  34. 
David  P.  Selvln. 

Judy  Shattuck,  Pres,  City,  Muni  Emp  1695. 
Paul  Shelton.  BA,  Carpenters  1622. 
Herb  Sherr,  Ex  Sec,  Cn  Costa  Emp  302, 
Jim  Shoffa,  BA,  Carpenters  42. 
George  M.  Slcular,  Am  Fed  Teachers. 
Barry  Silverman.  ILWU  Research  Director. 
William  Sllversteln,  Sec-Tr,  Retail  Clerks 
410. 

Betty  Smith,  Richmond  AFT  866. 

Joel  D.  Smith,  Int  Rep.  Auto  Wrkrs  Reg  6. 

Shirley  Smith,  Richmond  AFT  866. 

St.  John  Smith,  Pres,  Richmond  AFT  866. 

Stanley  Smith,  Field  Rep,  Glaziers  718. 

R.  B.  Snelson.  Trustee,  Warehouse  17. 

Ruth  A.  Snider,  Office  Empl  Local  3. 

George  Soares,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  428. 

Eric  Solomon,  Ex  Bd,  AFT  1352. 

Herman  Solomon,  Pres.  Boilermakers, 
PCML. 

Millie  Solomon,  Dispatch,  Office  Wkrs  29. 

Reynaldo  M.  Sotelo,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  11. 

George  J.  Sousa,  Sec,  ILWU  14. 

William  Souza,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Walter  J.  Stack,  Ex  Bd,  Hodcarrlers  36. 

Mlren  Azumendl  Stashuk,  Office  Employees 
3. 

JuUus  Stem.  Welfare  Ofc  Longshore  10. 

George  Stokes,  Ex  Sec,  AFT  771. 

John  Sroka,  Pres,  Barbers  917. 

George  Strauss,  UC  Inst  Ind  Rel. 

Emerson  Street,  BA,  Santa  Clara  Lab  Coun. 

Nell  J.  Sullivan,  BA,  Bakery  Wgn  Dr.  484. 

Harold  Suprlano,  Org,  City  Empl  400. 

Lawrence  Swain,  2nd  VP,  Postal  Clerks  2. 

David  A.  Sweeney,  Rep,  West  Conf  Team- 
sters. 

Conrad  T.  Swift.  Ex  Bd,  UE  11412. 

Jim  Syfers,  Sec,  AFT  1352. 

T 

Sal  Tavares,  1st  VP.  NC  CAP  UAW. 
Andrew  Taylor,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 
Raoul  Tallhet,  Pres,  Calif  Fed  Teachers. 
Dominic  J.  Testa,  Sec,  ILWU  Foremen  91. 
A.  Thomas,  BA,  Carpenters  36. 
Claude   Thompson,   Sgt-Arms,   Warehouse 
17. 


Cornellvis  C.  Wall.  Int  Ladles  Garment 
Wkrs. 

J.  L.  Watts,  Carpenters  162. 

William  T.  Ward.  ILWU  Coast  Committee. 

Charles  Weir,  Sec.  Marin  Labor  Council. 

Floyd  P.  Weseman.  2nd  VP,  Retail  Clerks 
428. 

Floyd  Weseman,  Jr.,  Sec,  Mallhandlers  121. 

James  West,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  11. 

Art  Whlteley,  Carpenters  1408. 

Nollege  Wllburn,  BA,  ILWU  Local  6. 

Spencer  Wiley,  Legls  Rep.  UAW  Region  6. 

Dave  Williams,  VP,  Plledrlvers  34. 

Herbert  Williams,  APT  1352. 

John  Williams,  Grievance  Com,  ILWU  34. 

Richard  M.  Williams,  Pres,  Retail  Clerks 
1100. 

Larry  Wing,  BA,  Longshore  10. 

Edith  Withlngton,  Office  Empl  29. 

Ernest  Woods,  Welfare  Ofc,  ILWU  Pens, 

Ira  Wyse,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

T 

Cella  Yanish,  Office  Employees  3. 
Elaine  Yoneda,  SF  ILWU  Ladies  Aux. 
Charles  Young,  BA,  Carpenters  848. 

z 

Willie  Zenn,  Ex  Bd.  Longshore  10. 

This  ad  was  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Bay 
Area  trade  unionists  and  paid  for  by  the 
contributions  of  the  signers.  Because  of  the 
time  element  some  of  the  signers  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the  text  with 
their  respective  trade  union  bodies. 


Frank  E.  Thompson,  Sec-Tr.  ILWU  Whse 
17. 

Loren  Thompson,  Sec  Treas,  Teamsters  315. 

Angelo  Tomasello,  Ex  Bd,  Warehouse  6. 

Hiroshl  TsuyanUne,  Steward,  Longshore  10. 

Mary  Ann  Tuma,  Ex  Bd,  Office  Empl  29. 

William  H.  Tupper,  BA,  Retail  Clerks  428. 

Shellle  Turple,  Ex  Bd,  Longshore  10. 

Timothy  J.  Twomey,  Ex  Sec-Tr,  Hosp  Work- 
ers. 

V 

Lloyd  Ulman,  UC  Inst  Ind  Rel. 

V 

Charles  Vail,  Steelworkers  1440. 
Larry  Vail,  Sec,  State  Retell  Clerks. 
Michael  Valentl,  Butchers  Union  506. 
George  Valter,  Sec-Tr,  ILWU  Whse  6. 
Lloyd  K.  Vandever,  Fin  Sec.  UE  1412. 
Don  Vial.  Am  Fed  Teachers  189. 
Ellas    (Joe)    VlUegas,    Dispatcher,    Ware- 
house 6. 

Paul  VaracalU,  Ex  Sec,  Service  Empl  390. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  THREATENED  BY 
SOME  PROPOSED  CHANGES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  hearings  commenced  on  the 
Post  OflBce  appropriations.  As  the  hear- 
ings began,  I  determined  it  my  duty  to 
sound  an  alarm  about  the  efforts  being 
made  to  undermine  or  destroy  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  public  service,  the 
U.S.  Post  OflQce.  Because  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  public  and  the  Serrate  have  been 
fully  informed  about  the  threat  posed  to 
the  Post  Office  by  the  same  provi- 
sions of  the  so-called  postal  reform 
measures,  I  wish  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion the  remarks  I  made  on  this  subject. 
I  made  the  statement  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  OflQce, 
and  Executive  OflRces  Appropriations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  when 
Postmaster  General  Blount  appeared  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  for  the  submission 
of  his  proposed  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  the  hearing  yesterday  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Ya&borougb 
General  Blount,  before  the  hearing  begins, 
I  have  a  few  remarks  on  the  great  Institution 
In  your  charge — the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department.  I  frankly  fear  for  the  future  of 
this  first  and  oldest  Cabinet  Department.  In- 
creasingly It  appears  that  the  basic  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  our  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment might  undergo  dramatic  changes — 
changes  which  I  fear  will,  In  the  long  run,  be 
most  assuredly  for  the  worst  for  the  Ameri- 
can public.  They  are  the  users  of  the  Postal 
System  to  which  governmental  service  Is  due. 
Some  have  suggested  "politics"  and  "po- 
litical patronage"  as  motives  of  my  criticism 
of  the  postal  reorganization  prop>o6al.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  have 
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no  personal  or  political  axe  to  grind  In  this 
matter.  Certainly,  the  result  of  a  recent  elec- 
tion in  Texas  should  disabuse  anyone  of  any 
suspicion  of  any  political  motive  on  my  part. 
I  speak  only  for  good  government  and  service 
to  the  people. 

Rather  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  what  I 
deem  to  be  a  grave  threat  to  this  outst-ind- 
Ing  service  Department — the  people's  De- 
partment m  our  Federal  system. 

Upon  reading  your  statement  I  can  only 
say  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  number 
of  modernizations  have  been  effected  under 
the  present  postal  structure.  Its  good  to 
know  that  these  improvements  could  be  ob- 
tained vHthout  removing  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
Ijariment  from  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  disappointed  by  the  '"bal.tnce 
sheet"  nature  of  this  report  on  the  Depart- 
ments  activities  and  I  am  disturbed  to  note 
the  general  decline  in  service  to  the  public 
such  a  'balance  sheet"  approach  Inevitably 
produces.  The  purpose  of  the  Post  OfEce  De- 
partment is  to  serve  the  people,  not  try  to 
be  a  dividend  type  corporation.  The  follow- 
ing impairments  and  lessening  of  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  done  by  you: 

Special  Delivery  service  has  be>;n  cut.  Then 
the  rate  was  Increased  and  the  service  re- 
duced again. 

Saturday  window  service  Is  being  phased 
out. 

First-class  mail  Is  no  longer  to  be  handled 
by  available  air  carriers  within  a  750-mlle 
radius. 

The  number  of  city  business  deliveries  has 
been  reduced  Hundreds  of  small  post  ofTices 
in  exloteuce  when  we  last  met  are  no  longer 
servicing  their  former  patrons. 

All  morning  collection  service  Is  to  be  elim- 
inated, except  that  done  by  the  letter  carrier 
serving  a  route. 

Late-evening  collections  are  to  be  abolished 
or  confined  to  selected  boxes  In  business  dis- 
tricts or  shopping  centers. 

Saturday  collection  service  In  business  dis- 
tricts Is  to  be  limited  to  collection  by  only 
the  carrier  In  the  performance  of  his  regular 
duties. 

Processing  of  first-class  mail  is  deferred 
from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday. 

And  finally,  I  understand  the  sorting  of 
"non-preferential"  mall  will  be  eliminated 
or  deferred  from  Friday  afternoon  to  Monday 
morning — it's  quite  possible  that  Monday 
may  come  to  be  Icnown  In  the  Department 
as  "Horror  Day". 

Given  the  power  you  seek  In  the  "Inde- 
pendent Government  Agency"  postal  plan  I 
see  this  trend  Increasing  ten-fold  In  the 
next  five  years. 

General  Blount,  If  we  keep  improt-ing  the 
Department  at  this  rate — we  may  Improve 
it  out  of  business.  As  an  efficiency  expert 
and  a  corponite  manager  concerned  with 
cutting  costs  you  have  few  peers  but  as  a 
Government  official  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  service  policy  of 
our  postal  system.  I  must  regard  your  reign 
In  this  office  as  a  disaster  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

With  this  administration's  service  reduc- 
tion policies  as  an  example,  and  with  che 
banner  of  so-called  "reform"  held  high,  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  now  being  asked 
to  place  this  agency  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  nine,  remote,  visiting  firemen — called 
Governors — who  in  another  step  of  remote- 
ness, appoint  the  new  "independent"  Post- 
master General  and  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

Rate-making  Is  to  be  set  by  an  Inde- 
pendent Commission  but  under  a  tricky  ap- 
peal procedure,  if  the  Board  of  Governors 
just  holds  out  long  enough,  they  themselves 
can.  In  effect,  set  the  rates. 

When  and  if  this  measure  |>as8es,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  forever  lost  whatever  semblance 
of  control  they  once  had  over  the  largest 
civlUan  public  agency  In  our  land — only  to 


discover,  when  It's  too  late,  that  they  ex- 
changed this  right  of  oversight  for  nothing, 
for  they  will  get  In  exchange  enormous  in- 
creases in  postage  rates  and  continued  cuts 
In  services.  We  can  foresee  a  ten  cent  letter 
rate  and  less  service  In  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  projected  loss  of  100,000  Jobs  by 
postal  employees. 

I  am  very  sincere  when  I  say  I  hope  this 
Post  Office  Department  brand  of  budget- 
balanced  service  Is  not  extended  to  any 
other  government  service,  such  as  Interior, 
Commerce,  Transportation,  or  Agriculture. 
Just  as  we  have  problems  In  our  postal  serv- 
ice, so  New  York  City  has  problems  vrtth  her 
public  transp>ortatlon  service.  But,  I  would 
hope  Mayor  Llndsey  would  never  try  to 
remedy  his  problem  by  making  the  subway 
system  break  even.  The  auto  clot  that  would 
result  would  make  today's  New  York  traffic 
Jam  look  like  a  holiday  drive  down  Seventh 
Avenue. 

No  other  agency  of  the  government  Is  re- 
quired to  "break  even".  The  Park  Service 
does  not  charge  high  enough  fees  and  cut 
hours  of  operation  enough  to  make  their 
needed  service  "break  even".  If  they  did,  we 
might  well  have  to  close  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  recreation  centers  In  our  land. 

The  postal  service  Is  and  should  be  a  gov- 
ernment service,  and  should  be  supnorted 
at  least  In  part  from  general  taxation  if 
that  is  necessary  to  assure  postal  workers  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  produce,  and. 
above  all  to  render  to  the  public  real  postal 
service.  That's  what  the  department  Is  for, 
service  to  the  people. 

Not  too  long  ago,  according  to  a  ClvU  Serv- 
ice columnist  who  writes  In  the  Washington, 
DC.  press,  you  stated  that  future  wage  in- 
creases In  the  postal  service  will  be  limited 
to  productivity  gains  because  the  public  will 
not  stand  for  ever-rising  postal  rates.  If  such 
an  approach  prevails,  there  will  ultimately 
be  explosions  among  postal  employees.  Postal 
employees  deserve  to  share  the  nation's  In- 
crease In  wealth  In  the  same  way  as  other 
Federal  employees.  This  vital  mall  service 
adds  to  that  national  and  Individual  wealth 
dally.  If  subsidy  Is  required  to  achieve  this 
end.  It  will  be  nothing  new  In  this  nation's 
history.  The  use  of  general  taxation  for  vital 
public  services  Is  a  tradition  dating  back  In 
fact  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  De- 
partment Itself  under  the  Constitution  of 
1789. 

I  hope  my  note  of  concern  will  help  to  alert 
and  to  alarm  the  public.  I  am  alarmed.  An- 
other shovel  of  coal  was  poured  on  my  alarm 
fire  when  I  found  out  Just  yesterday  that 
the  Fcst  Office  Department  had  suggested, 
just  tills  past  week-end,  that  section  102  of 
Chapter  1  of  S.  3842  now  under  coaslderatlon 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee be  deleted.  Removed.  Scratched.  Done 
away  with.  Forgotten!  Fortunately,  the 
Committee  did  not  accede  to  the  Depart- 
ment's request — but  I  fear  It  was  merely  a 
CISC  of  the  people's  watch-dog  temporarily 
chasing  away  a  would-be  destroyer. 

Tli\t  section  of  this  proposed  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

"To  provide  a  maxtmum  degree  of  effective 
and  regular  postal  service  to  rural  areas, 
communltlei.  and  small  towns  where  pwst 
offices  are  not  self-sustaining,  and  to  pre- 
vent either  reductions  In  services  or  unrea- 
sonable Increases  In  postal  rates,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  Postal  Service  each 
year  an  amount  of  money  which  shall  rep- 
resent the  public  service  coist  of  operating 
the  Postal  Service." 

This  section  guarantees  continued  serv- 
ice to  rural  America.  This  Is  the  section  you 
tried  to  have  the  Committee  eliminate  yes- 
terday, General  Blount.  This  was  a  dagger 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  rural,  small  town 
and  Main  Street  America. 

And  so.  General  Blount,  we  find  ourselves 
here  today  In  roles  which  could  almost  be 


reversed.  You  in  the  pyosltion  of  the  pleader 
of  service  to  the  people,  plead  Instead  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  and  I  In  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  Congressional  budget- 
watcher  find  myself  In  the  role  of  pleader 
for  the  people. 

Make  your  economies.  Improve  efficiency 
where  you  can — but  give  us  again  the  serv- 
ice our  people  want  and  deserve. 


CRIME  CRISIS  IN  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL  REGION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year  and  one-half.  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  waged  an 
unrelenting  war  against  the  crime  crisis 
in  the  National  Capital  region. 

The  innocent  victims  of  this  uncon- 
trolled criminal  activity  are  the  law- 
abid  ng  citizens  of  the  National  Capital, 
Prince  Georges  County,  Montgomery 
County,  and  the  other  suburban  coun- 
i '  es. 

Our  investigation  has  revealed,  for 
f^xample,  that  63  percent  of  all  robbery 
su-pects  arrested  in  Prince  Georges 
County  during  a  recent  8-month  period 
leaided  in  the  National  Capital. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  citizens  of 
Pnnce  Georges  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties do  have  an  important  stake  In  our 
wai'   against  crime   in   Washington. 

At  the  heart  of  the  crime  crisis  in  this 
region  is  the  insidious  narcotics  trafBc 
that  has  Infested  the  Washington-Mary- 
land-Virginia area.  Half  or  more  of  tlie 
serious  crimes  in  the  National  Capital 
region  are  committed  by  addicts  in 
search  of  money  to  buy  drugs. 

Our  hearings  have  revealed  that  local 
communities  can  cope  with  the  drug- 
ciime  problem  if  they  establish  effective 
locally  run  programs.  Prince  Georges 
County  is  among  the  leaders  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  programs. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  Prince  Georges  Council  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
about  the  narcotics  problem  and  how 
Maryland  communities  can  cope  with  it. 

I  ask  that  my  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Sekatob  Joseph  D.  Tydincs 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
the  narcotics-crime  crisis  ripping  the  social 
and  economic  fabric  of  our  cities. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  working 
Intensively  with  Prince  Georges  County  of- 
ficials and  Maryland  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities for  more  than  a  year  on  steps  to 
meet  the  narcotics  crime  crisis  we  face.  In 
hearings  and  antl-narcotlcs  law  enforcement 
conferences,  I  have  been  urging  broad-based 
community  action  and  adequate  Federal 
support  to  fight  the  drug  plague  which 
threatens  us. 

The  American  public  has  only  recently 
become  aware  of  this  enormous  narcotics 
crime  plague  and  Its  cost  In  lives  and  dollars 
to  Individuals,  businesses,  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

So  far,  antl-narcotlcs  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts have  been  Inadequate.  Treatment  fa- 
cilities to  prevent  addlct-crlmlnals  from  re- 
turning to  crime  are  nearly  non-existent. 
Pew  communities  In  America  have  realistic 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grrams. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  marijuana  and  the 


so-called  hard  narcotics,  like  heroin  and  co- 
caine, has  spread  like  wildfire  from  coast  to 
coast  in  both  city  and  suburb,  not  only 
among  adults,  but  o-ven  among  children. 

The  failure  of  federal  and  local  leadership 
to  provide  the  law  enforcement  resources 
and  treatment  facilities  necessary  to  meet 
the  narcotics  problem  poses  a  clear  challenge 
to  you  as  leaders  In  your  communities  and 
to  every  American  citizen  to  support  real- 
istic narcotics  detention,  law  enforcement, 
treatment,  and  prevention  programs  all 
across  the  country. 

Until  recently,  many  citizens  have  tended 
to  sweep  the  narcotics  problem  under  the 
rug — shrugging  It  o."  as  a  problem  that  af- 
fects only  the  ghetto  or  central  city.  But 
the  narcotics  traffic  has  Invaded  the  suburbs 
with  a  vengeance,  carrying  in  its  wake  a 
wave  of  addiction  and  crime  and  destroying 
lives,  businesses,  and  families. 

We  can  take  no  solace  that  much  of  the 
suburban  drug  abuse  seems  still  to  Involve 
marijuana.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
present  research  on  the  actual  effects  of 
marijuana,  I  am  unaware  of  any  scientific 
evidence  which  suggests  that  marijuana's 
benefits  outweigh  Its  dangers — particularly 
the  danger  of  psychological  dependence 
which  seems  to  be  associated  with  Its  fre- 
quent use. 

Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  esti- 
mates between  12  million  and  20  million 
Americans  now  use  marijuana.  Highly  re- 
garded suburban  high  schools  have  become 
flourishing  center-  of   marijuana  traffic. 

Make  no  mistake,  however,  that  the  sub- 
urban drug  problem  Is  restricted  to  mari- 
juana. We  are  also  ex{>erlenclng  an  astound- 
ing Increase  in  heroin  use  and  addiction. 
Responsible  law  enforcement  officers  now 
estimate  that  the  Washington  area  alone 
contains  between  5  and  30  thousand  heroin 
addicts  and.  despite  better  law  enforcement, 
the  number  Is  growing. 

As  the  heroin  epidemic  spreads.  Its  victims 
become  younger  and  younger.  Not  long  ago. 
Life  Magazine  reported  that  1,500  to  20,000 
high  school  students  In  one  Southwestern 
city  are  addicted  to  heroin.  Testimony  before 
my  Senate  Committee  has  revealed  shocking 
amounts  of  heroin  In  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  Last  year.  New  York  City 
recorded  224  deaths  from  drug  overdoses 
among  teenage  and  younger  children.  One 
victim  was  only  12  years  old. 

This  rapldly-ecsalatlng  use  of  bard  drugs 
has  prompted  New  York's  Dr.  Donald  Lourla, 
a  pioneer  expert  in  controlling  drug  addic- 
tion, to  predict  that  within  a  few  years, 
"every  high  school  and  college  In  the  coun- 
try will  be  Inundated  by  heroin." 

The  prospering  Illegal  narcotics  traffic  Is 
directly  related  to  our  soaring  crime  rates. 
There  is  simply  no  way  a  heroin  addict  can 
support  his  habit  without  selling  drugs  him- 
self— and  thereby  Induce  more  persons  to  use 
drugs — or  committing  other  crimes.  In  the 
words  of  the  National  Crime  Commission: 
"The  price  of  the  drug  ...  Is  never  low 
enough  to  permit  the  typical  addict  to  obtain 
It  by  lawful  means.  So  he  turns  to  crime." 

A  National  Capital  study  last  fall  revealed 
that  nearly  half  the  defendants  booked  into 
jail  during  a  one-month  period  were  active 
narcotics  users.  And,  partly  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  drugs,  addicts  today  turn  llncreas- 
Ingly  to  armed  robbery  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  to  obtain  money  to  buy  drugs. 

In  cities  the  size  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
week  by  narcotics  addicts  on  the  streets  for 
heroin."  These  dollars  are  stolen  from  the 
homes,  stores,  and  pockets  of  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  magnitude  of  criminal  activity  by  nar- 
cotics addicts  astounds  even  those  closest  to 
the  problem.  A  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital In  Baltimore  revealed  that  the  average 


habit  of  60  addicts  undergoing  treatment 
was  $47  a  day,  with  one  as  high  as  $250  a 
day.  To  support  their  habits,  41  of  those  ad- 
dicts shoplifted,  30  sold  drugs,  19  burglarized. 
8  robbed  and  mugged,  15  conned  and  gam- 
bled, and  5  engaged  in  prostitution. 

But  those  statistics  alone  don't  tell  the 
whole  story.  One  addict  with  an  $80  to  $100 
a  day  habit  and  a  six-year  history  of  drug 
abuse,  for  example,  acknowledged  that  he 
stole  $400  worth  of  merchandise — Including 
30  watches — from  a  BJiltlmore  drug  store  the 
day  before  he  entered  treatment.  He  resold 
his  take  for  $110.  During  a  single  year,  he 
estimated  he  stole  merchandise  valued  at  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Another  addict  with  a  habit  ranging  from 
$75  to  $250  a  day  supported  his  habit  by 
mugging  three  nights  a  week,  netting  $150 
a  night.  In  addition,  he  sold  drugs,  bringing 
In  about  $500  a  day,  though  most  of  that 
went  to  his  drug  supplier. 

Translated  Into  sheer  economic  loss,  this 
heroin  epidemic  means  that  while  organized 
crime  grows  fat  through  his  pernicious  traf- 
fic, the  American  citizen  and  businessman 
are  paying  the  price  In  literally  billions  In 
economic  losses  every  year. 

My  Senate  Committee  estimates  that  nar- 
cotics crime  costs  the  Washington  area  alone 
as  much  as  400  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  human  loss  Is  far  more  devastating. 
Once  hooked  on  heroin,  chances  are  slim  of 
an  addict's  being  detected  or  treated  before 
he  Is  arrested  for  some  serious  crime.  Once 
apprehended  for  a  serious  crime  the  chances 
are  equally  bleak  that  the  offender  ■will  ex- 
perience any  meaningful  treatment  before 
he  serves  his  full  prison  term.  He  then 
returns  to  the  streets  as  likely  as  ever  to 
commit  crime  to  support  his  habit. 

We  can  combat  the  drug  crisis  with  co- 
ordinated, adequately  supported  drug  abuse 
programs. 

These  community  programs  should  be  di- 
rected by  a  single  individual  who  has  com- 
plete authority  over  all  the  local  drug  pro- 
grams. Including  the  allocation  of  resources, 
program  facilities  and  personnel. 

The  program  must  Include  testing  to  dis- 
cover drug  users,  treatment  to  rehabilitate 
drug  addicts,  and  education  programs  to  pre- 
vent drug  abuse. 

Simple  tests  Involving  urine  samples  are 
now  available  at  low  cost  which  can  posi- 
tively Identify  drug  users.  Narcotics  testing 
should  be  mandatory  for  known  criminals 
who  have  been  released  from  prison  on  pro- 
bation or  parole,  for  suspects  arrested  In 
serious  criminal  cases  before  they  are  re- 
leased on  bond,  for  juveniles  In  the  Juvenile 
Court  system,  and  even  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  where  appropriate. 

Local  treatment  programs  should  Include 
both  the  traditional  approaches  such  as 
counseling  and  psychotherapy,  and  the 
promising  new  methadone  maintenance  ap- 
proach. 

In  methadone  maintenance,  an  addict  who 
cannot  stay  drug-free  is  administered  a  care- 
fully calculated  dally  dose  of  methadone,  a 
synthetic  narcotic.  Although  methadone  It- 
self Is  an  addictive  drug.  It  can  be  taken  by 
an  addict  much  as  a  diabetic  takes  Insulin. 
Properly  administered,  methadone  will 
eliminate  the  addict's  craving  for  other 
drugs,  prevent  him  from  achieving  a  drug 
euphoria  even  if  he  slips  back  to  heroin,  and 
permit  him  to  lead  a  normal  life  In  his  com- 
munity. The  amount  of  methadone  required 
to  maintain  an  addict  with  even  a  substan- 
tial heroin  habit  costs  less  than  10  cents  a 
day. 

In  New  York,  where  Dr.  Vincent  Dole  has 
pioneered  the  methadone  approach.  2,200  ad- 
dicts are  currently  enrolled  in  the  methadone 
maintenance  program.  Nearly  all  of  the  ad- 
dicts In  that  program  had  long  criminal 
records  before  starting  on  methadone.  In  the 
six  years  I>r.  Dole's  program  has  operated, 
less  than  16  percent  of  addicts  entering  It 


have  dropped  out  and  99  percent  of  the  ad- 
dicts in  the  program  have  remained  arrest- 
free  while  taking  methadone.  Seventy  percent 
are  productively  employed. 

Treatment  programs  Involving  all  the 
methods  at  hand.  Including  methadone 
maintenance,  should  be  t-.ndertaken  on  an 
outpatient  basis  In  the  community  and  In 
Jails  and  prisons — wherever  addiction  Is  dis- 
covered. 

Finally,  our  efforts  against  narcotics  will 
fall  hopelessly  short  unless  they  contain  ag- 
gressive and  comprehensive  education  and 
prevention  programs  In  the  community. 
These  programs  should  explore  the  reasons 
young  persons  turn  to  drugs  and  Involve 
teachers  who  can  "tell  It  like  It  U"— Includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  ex-addlcts  who  have 
fought  their  way  back.  The  education  pro- 
grams should  also  include  counseling  of 
parents,  school  programs,  and  an  anti-drug 
addiction  public  education  campaign  through 
the  media. 

This  struggle  against  narcotlcs-crlme  can 
only  be  won  at  the  local  level.  Each  com- 
munity must  develop  its  own  narcotics  treat- 
ment program.  But  to  Initiate  these  vital 
programs,  the  cities  will  need  real — and  not 
just  token — financial  assistance  from  the 
federal  government. 

The  federal  government  must  be  willing 
to  assume  the  cost  of  large  scale  programs 
of  federal  assistance  to  local  commtmltles 
for  narcotics  treatment.  Actually,  the  cost 
of  such  a  progrsma  will  be  Inslgnlflcant  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  continuing  to  Ignore 
drug  treatment.  The  cost  of  treating  an  ad- 
dict Is  less  than  half  what  it  costs  to  keep 
him  In  Jail.  And  It's  thirty  times  less  than 
the  amount  an  untreated  addict  will  steal 
during  the  same  period. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  such  federal 
effort  to  assist  local  communities  In  either 
treatment  or  prevention  programs.  Recently, 
Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  testified  before 
my  Senate  Committee  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  assisting  just  16  community 
narcotics  program — serving  about  6,000  ad- 
dicts— across  the  nation.  That  means  It  would 
take  that  entire  federal  effort  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  narcotlcs-crlme  crisis  In  either 
Baltimore  or  the  Washington  area,  let  alone 
across  the  nation. 

Most  distressing,  despite  Dr.  Yolles'  testi- 
mony that  NIMH  will  have  to  turn  down  sev- 
eral hundred  requests  for  funds  for  local  nar- 
cotics treatment  programs,  the  President,  In 
his  1971  budget,  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
funds  to  launch  just  seven  new  community 
treatment  efforts.  That  means  communities 
like  Prince  Georges  County — which  has  al- 
ready launched  drug  treatment  efforts  on  Its 
own — may  be  denied  the  federal  assistance 
they  need  to  develop  comprehensive  anti- 
narcotics  programs. 

The  total  of  9.9  million  dollars  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  for  the  23  community 
treatment  programs  represents  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  30  million  dollars  the  Congress 
has  authorized  for  federal  assistance  to  local 
communities  for  treatment  programs  for  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  in  fiscal  1971.  The  Presi- 
dent has.  In  fact,  requested  only  half  of  that 
thirty  million  In  this  year's  budget.  With  un- 
treated narcotics  addicts  responsible  for  half 
or  more  of  the  serious  crime  In  this  National 
Capital  Region  and  other  major  metropolitan 
areas,  I  call  that  false  economizing. 

The  President's  attempt  to  forego  15  mil- 
lion dollars  In  expropriations  for  narcotics 
treatment  may  cost  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  this  nation  several  hundred  times  that 
much. 

Similarly,  the  President's  recently  an- 
nounced 3.5  million  dollar  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  states  for  training  teachers  to 
teach  drug  education  classes  Is  really  totally 
inadequate.  'While  I  welcome  any  federal 
effort  m  the  critical  area  of  drug  education 
and  prevention,  I  am  concerned  the  Admlnls- 
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tratlons  program  has  neither  the  funds  ncr 
the  quality  control  necessary  to  make  much 
of  an  impact  on  dr\ig  abuse  among  our  young 
people. 

Under  the  Admlnlstratlcn's  new  program, 
Maryland  will  receive  just  $59,000.  In  other 
words,  the  Admlnistraiion  program  will  con- 
tribute less  than  seven  cents  per  school  child 
toward  preventing  each  ol  Maryland's  nearly 
900  000  school  children  from  using  drugs. 
The  federal  contrlbuUon  to  teacher  training 
in  drug  educaUon  In  Maryland  wlU  be  less 
than  $1.50  per  teacher. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  at  my  Committees 
drug  prevention  hearings  in  Baltimore,  Dr. 
Fred  Brown,  the  Associate  Superintendent 
rf  Education  In  Maryland,  estimat«d  It  would 
cost  this  state  5.5  million  dollars  to  train 
teachers  adequately  to  teach  drug  education. 
That  means  that  the  federal  contribution 
under  the  President's  new  program  would 
meet  Just  one  percent  of  that  need. 

I  think  this  aid  to  Maryland  Is  pitifully 
inadequate.  It  should  be  greatly  increased. 

We  desperately  need  a  major  national  pro- 
gram of  federal  assistance  to  local  communi- 
ties to  help  establish  local  drug  treatment 
and  prevention  programs.  This  effort  must  be 
comprehensive  enough  so  that  every  com- 
munitv  in  the  nation  with  a  significant  nar- 
coucs-'crime  problem  can  get  the  help  It 
needs. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  this  evening 
some  of  the  coats  we  are  paying  for  this  fail- 
ure to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  remedy  the 
narcotics  crisis. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  I  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  an  expanded  federal  ef- 
fort to  assist  local  commtinities  in  their  anti- 
narcotics  effort.  You.  alone,  at  the  local  com- 
munity level,  however,  can  provide  the  energy 
and  the  emphasis  that  an  effective  antl- 
narcotlcs  effort  must  have. 

I  urge  you  to  insist  that  your  local  gov- 
ernments realistically  address  the  narcotics 
problem  and  take  the  steps  I  have  outlined 
to  meet  It  forcefully  and  completely. 


GENOCIDE   C0^fVENT10N   STILL 
UNDER  ADVISEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
outpouring  of  concern  of  responsible 
citizens  and  organizations  for  concepts 
of  human  rights  continues  to  come  into 
Congress  In  particular,  we  continue  to 
receive  pleas  for  early  action  by  the 
Senate  to  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
One  recent  piece  of  correspondence  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations cemes  from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  attachment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

Thi.s  correspondence,  dated  May  1, 
1970,  attaches  an  October  25.  1952,  reso- 
lution of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
which  urged  the  U.S.  Senate  to  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
against  genocide.  In  1952,  a  sufBcient 
number  of  nations — over  20 — had  al- 
ready ratified  the  convention  so  that  it 
became  effective.  As  of  September  1969, 
a  total  of  74  nations  had  acceded  to  the 
convention.  Yet,  in  that  long  listing  of 
nations,  the  United  States  is  recorded  as 
only  having  signed  the  convention.  It 
was  signed  by  the  U.S.  Representative 
on  December  11,  1948 — a  short  2  days 
after  it  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
President  Truman  transmitted  the  con- 
vention to  the  Senate  on  Jime  16,  1949, 


and  for  these  many  days,  the  Senate  has 
had  the  convention  under  advisement. 
Action  on  the  convention  Is  long  over- 
due, and  I  hope  that  the  convention  will 
come  to  the  Senate  fioor  for  a  vote  before 
Congress  adjourns  for  this  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

May  1,  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FtJLBElGHT, 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D£.\R  Senator  FtrLBRioHT:  In  behalf  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  1 
submit  to  this  Committee  the  following 
statement  of  my  organization  calling  for  an 
early  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide,  now  before  this  Committee. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  dignity  and  opposed  to  all 
aspects  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  In- 
tolerance, strongly  supports  the  statement  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1970  urging  the  Senate  to  grant  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

This  convention  was  an  outgrowth  of 
World  War  n,  which  witnessed  the  wholesale 
extermination  of  European  Jewry  by  the 
Nazis.  It  was  designed  to  make  the  planned 
mass  destruction  of  racial,  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups  an  International  crime  and  to 
provide  machinery  for  the  prosecution  of 
these  guilty  of  participation  In  that  crime. 
The  United  States  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Convention,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1948  and  signed  by  President  Truman 
two  days  later.  On  June  16.  1949  President 
Truman  submitted  the  Convention  to  the 
United  States  recommending  Its  ratification. 

So  far,  75  nations  have  ratified  the  Con- 
vention. It  is  Ironic  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  firmly-established  policy  against 
persecution  based  on  race,  creed  or  ethnic 
origin,  Is  not  one  of  those  nations. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith  tnists  that  the  long-overdue  Senate 
action  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  will  be  taken 
forthwith.  Only  by  speedy  ratification  of  the 
Convention  will  this  country  be  able  to 
maintain  Its  position  of  leadership  In  the 
worldwide  effort  to  eradicate  the  heinous 
crime  of  genocide  and  to  guarantee  every 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  group  the  Ood- 
glven  right  to  exist  and  develop  In  freedom. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
as  long  ago  as  October  19,  1952  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  Bnal  B'rith  urging  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
without  delay. 

Respectfully, 

A&NOU)  FOBSTEB, 

I  General  Counsel. 

RESOLtmoN  ON  Ratification  of  thk 
Genocide  Convention 

(Adopted  by  the  National  Commission  of 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith 
October  25,  1952.) 

Whereas:  In  December,  1948,  our  country, 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natlonas  Joined  In  unanimously 
adopting  the  Convention  Against  Genocide 
which  outlaws  as  an  International  crime  the 
mass  extermination  of  national,  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious  groups;  and 

Whereas:  On  January  12,  1951,  said  Con- 
vention became  effective  upon  ratification  by 
the  2lBt  member  nation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: and 

Whereas :  25  member  nations  of  the  United 


Nations  have  by  now  ratified  said  Convention 
and  15  more  nations  have  acceded  to  It;  and 

Whereas:  On  June  16,  1949,  President  Tru- 
man submitted  said  Convention  to  the  Sen- 
ate recommending  its  ratifications:  and 

Whereas:  In  April.  1950.  a  special  Senate 
subcommittee  submitted  said  Convention  for 
approval  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Committee 
which  however,  up  to  date  has  taken  no 
action  on  said  Convention;  and 

Whereas:  Said  Convention  declares  that 
practices  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial  and  religious  groups  and 
actually  employed  by  totalitarian  regimes  to 
destroy  many  millions  of  innocent  people 
within  the  last  decade  are  an  international 
crime;  and 

Whereas:  Our  country  has  always  been  In 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  bring  Interna- 
tional law  and  practices  abreast  of  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  and 

Whereas:  The  Convention  Against  Geno- 
cide contains  safeguards  against  Infringe- 
ment of  any  of  the  basic  freedoms  and  struc- 
tures protected  by  our  Constitution;  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  United  States  Senate 
be  urged  to  ratify  the  Convention  Against 
Genocide  without  delay. 


ARTICLE    n 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  25, 
1970.  I  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  "The  Genocide  Convention — 
Why  the  Senate  Should  Refuse  To  Ratify 
It."  I  attached  to  my  speech  an  article 
"The  Genocide  Convention:  Its  Impact 
on  Our  Legal  System,"  written  by  Orie 
L.  Phillips,  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit.  The  ar- 
ticle originally  appeared  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  for  August  1949. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  25,  1970, 
omitted  a  portion  of  the  article.  To  cor- 
rect this  defect,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
present  remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  GENocmE  Convention:   Its  Effect  on 
Our   Legal   Ststem 
(By  one  L.  Phillips) 

(In  this  article.  Judge  Phillips  makes  a 
concise,  precise,  analysis  of  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide,  and  then  discusses 
the  effect  of  the  Convention  should  It  be  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate.  He  points  out  that 
under  the  Constitution,  a  treaty  Is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  superior  to  any  state 
constitution  or  statute,  and  any  existing 
federal  statute,  and  that  once  a  treaty  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  no  further  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  It  part  of  the 
municipal  law  of  every  state,  binding  upon 
Individuals.  While  recognizing  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities.  Judge  Phillips  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  this  Convention  and  of- 
fers a  suggestion  that  will  carry  out  our  In- 
ternational obligations  without  subjecting 
Individual  Americans  to  trial  and  conviction 
by  a  court  that  may  not  operate  under  the 
safeguards  to  an  accused  accorded  by  our 
legal  system.) 

On  June  16,  1949,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  Convention  on 
Genocide  with  the  request  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  Its  ratification. 

By  this  Treaty  the  contracting  parties  con- 
firm that  genocide  is,  "A  crime  under  In- 
ternational law  which  they  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  punish." 

Articles  II  and  III  of  the  Convention  read: 


In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with  In- 
tent to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Infilctlng  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  In  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

ARTICLE    m 

The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 

(a)  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  In  genocide. 

Article  V  obligates  the  contracting  parties 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  and 
to  provide  effective  penalties  "for  persons 
guilty  of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  In  Article  III." 

Article  VI  provides  that  "persons  charged 
with  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  In  Article  in  shall  be  tried  by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  the  state"  In  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  "such  Inter- 
national penal  trlbtinal  as  may  have  Juris- 
diction with  respect  to  such  contracting 
parties  which  shall  have  accepted  Its  Juris- 
diction." 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  between 
the  contracting  parties  relating  to  the  "Inter- 
pretation, application  or  fulfillment  of  the 
present  convention,"  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  International  Court  of  Jiwtlce  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  the  dispute. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  It  is  proposed 
by  the  action  of  the  President,  consented  to 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present '  when 
Senate  action  Is  taken,  to  define  certain 
acts,  which  have  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  domestic  crimes,  as  International  crimes 
and  to  obligate  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  their  pumshment  and  for  the  trial  of 
persons  accused  thereof  either  In  our  domes- 
tic courts  or  In  an  International  tribunal. 

Treaty-making  power  is  reviewed 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
review  the  treaty-making  power. 

Section  2  of  Article  II  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  authorizes  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur. 

The  power  Is  not  one  granted  by  the  states. 
Neither  did  the  pnDwers  of  external  sov- 
ereignty depend  on  the  aflarmatlve  grants  of 
the  Constitution.  If  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned In  the  Constitution,  they  would  have 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  nationality.  They  em- 
brace all  the  powers  of  government  necessary 
to  maintain  an  effective  control  of  Interna- 
tional relations.' 

".  .  .  the  external  powers  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  exercised  without  regard  to 
state  laws  or  policies."  ' 

".  .  .  the  field  which  affects  International 
relations  Is  "the  one  aspect  of  our  govern- 
ment that  from  the  first  has  'oeen  most  gen- 
erally conceded  Imperatively  to  demand 
broad  national  authority.'  " « 

The  treaty-making  power  Is  not  limited  by 
any  express  provision  in  the  Constitution. 
But  It  does  not  authorize  what  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  and  its  exercise  must  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  relation  between  the  states 
and  the  United  States.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  ar+.lcle. 


The  treaty-making  pwwer  is  not  subject  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation, 
and  treaties  may  be  made  which  affect  rights 
under  the  control  of  the  states.* 

Treaty  is  equivalent  to  statute 

A  treaty,  entered  Into  In  accordance  with 
constitutional  requirements,  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  self-executing,  has  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  a  legislative  enactment  and  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  Is  the  equivalent  of  an 
Act  of  Congress.  In  addition  to  being  an  in- 
ternational contract,  It  becomes  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States  and  of  each  of  the 
states,  and  the  judges  of  every  state  are 
bound  thereby,  anything  In  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  a  treaty 
made  In  accordance  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements and  the  provisions  of  a  state  con- 
stitution or  a  state  statute,  whether  enacted 
prior  or  subsequently  to  the  making  of  the 
treaty,  the  treaty  will  control.' 

But,  a  treaty  may  be  abrogated  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  subsequent  federal  statute 
which  Is  clearly  Inconsistent  therewith.' 

TTius,  It  will  be  seen  that  It  Is  proposed 
that  we  set  out  on  a  course,  under  a  power 
without  express  limitation  and  of  broad 
scope,  to  enact  domestic  criminal  law,  with- 
out any  concurrence  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  body  traditionally  regarded  as 
closest  to  the  people. 

Moreover,  If  the  offenses  Involved  should 
be  regarded  as  International  In  character  by 
Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Congress  has  the  power  "to  de- 
fine and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations." 

Convention  would  become  supreme  law  of 
land 

Since  the  Convention  In  most  respects  Is 
self-excutlng.  In  those  respects,  on  ratifica- 
tion, It  would  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  That  would  not  be  true  as  to  any  other 
contracting  party  except  Prance  and  a  few 
other  states.  Even  If  non-self-executlng.  the 
obligation  to  Implement  the  Treaty  by  legis- 
lation Is  as  binding  as  the  Treaty  Itself. 

It  Is  one  of  our  fundamental  concepts  that 
a  legrlslatlve  body.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  declare  what  constitutes  a  crime,  must 
define  it  so  as  to  Inform  persons  subject 
thereto,  with  reasonable  precision,  what  It 
Intenxls  to  prohibit  so  they  may  have  a  cer- 
tain and  understandable  rule  of  conduct  and 
know  what  It  Is  their  duty  to  avoid.  "A  stat- 
ute which  either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing 
of  an  act  In  terms  so  vague  that  men  of 
common  Intelligence  must  necessarily  guess 
at  Its  meaning  and  differ  as  to  Its  applica- 
tion, violates  the  first  essential  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law."  "> 

Do  the  definitions  In  Articles  n  and  HI  of 
the  Convention  meet  that  test? 

What  Is  a  part  of  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group — one  member,  two 
members,  how  many? 

If  an  act  was  done  with  Intent  to  destroy 
two  members  of  a  group,  although  actuated 
by  no  malice  toward  the  group  as  such, 
would  that  be  genocide? 

Would  It  not  be  more  accurate  and  de- 
sirable If  the  prerequisite  Intent  was  defined 
as  an  act  committed  with  Intent  to  Injure 
one  of  the  enumerated  groups  as  such,  so 
as  to  make  it  clear  the  act  must  be  directed 
toward  the  group  as  such  and  not  merely  at 
an  Individual  member  or  members  thereof? 

What  Is  meant  by  mental  harm? 

Does  not  complicity  mean  the  act  of  an 
accessory,  or  to  aid,  abet,  assist,  or  Incite 
genocide? 

A  person  accused  of  an  offense  defined  by 
the  Convention,  If  tried  by  an  International 
penal  tribunal,  would  not  be  surrounded 
by  the  safeguards  we  accord  persons  charged 
with  domestic  crimes. 


Should  we  ratify  Convention  with  reserva- 
tions? 
In  the  event  we  ratify  the  Convention, 
should  we,  by  reservation,  expressly  provide 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  per- 
sons within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  an  offense 
defined  in  the  Convention  will  be  subject  to 
trial  and  sentence  only  by  a  competent  Judi- 
cial tribunal  of,  and  sitting  within,  the 
United  States,  vested  with  Jurisdiction  over 
such  offense  by  federal  legislation;  that  a 
citizen  or  other  person  so  charged  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  Innocent  until  his  guilt  has 
been  established  by  lawful  evidence  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt;  that  a  citizen  or  other 
person  so  charged  shall  be  protected  by  all 
the  safegtiards  embraced  within  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  including  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Eighth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  an  accused 
charged  with  a  domestic  crime;  and  that 
such  citizen  or  other  person  shall  not  be 
subject  to  be  charged,  tried,  or  sentenced  by 
any  International  penal  tribunal?  Of  course, 
no  International  penal  tribunal  has  yet  been 
created,  and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  would  be  necessary  to  subject  our 
citizens  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribunal 
should  It  be  created.  But  should  we  not  en- 
deavor to  close  the  door  to  the  giving  of 
that  advice  and  consent  In  the  future? 

Although  the  Umted  Nations  Charter  pro- 
vides that  nothing  therein  contained  shall 
authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state,  since  our 
representatives  have  participated  In  the 
drafting  and  approving  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. If  It  should  thereafter  be  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  would  the  matters  em- 
braced In  such  Convention  be  thereby  with- 
drawn from  our  domestic  Jurisdiction? 

Should  we  agree  to  submit  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  a  dispute  as  to  the 
interpretation,  application,  or  fulfillment  of 
the  Convention  by  us?  Suppwse  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  was  charged  with  one  of 
the  offenses  defined  In  the  Convention — the 
group  Involved  being  an  alien  racial  group — 
and  tried  In  a  competent  tribunal  In  the 
United  States,  and  our  domestic  courts.  In- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  should  hold  the  act  did  not  constitute 
an  offense  tinder  the  Convention.  Could  the 
state,  of  which  the  alien  group  were  subjects, 
seek  a  review  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty  In  the  International  Court  of  Justice? 
If  It  could  not  seek  a  direct  review,  covild 
It  seek  an  interpretation  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  which  would  be  binding  on  our 
domestic  cotirts  In  the  future? 

Should  we  obligate  the  United  States  to 
undertake  to  prevent  and  punish  genocide  In 
other  states?  Such  seems  to  be  the  Import  of 
Article  I  of  the  Convention. 

I  assume  that  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
acts  defined  In  the  Convention  as  offenses 
are  abhorrent  and  the  purpose  to  prevent 
them  wholly  commendable.  The  question  Is 
as  to  the  method  and  means  to  attain  that 
end. 

If  genocide  and  kindred  offenses  defined 
in  the  treaty  are  In  fact  International  crimes, 
would  not  the  wise  course  be  to  enact  domes- 
tic legislation  under  Section  8,  Clause  10, 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  defining  such  offenses,  and  providing 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  com- 
mitting such  offenses.  In  our  own  domestic 
courts,  where  the  accused  will  be  guaranteed 
his  constitutional  rights  and  accorded  due 
process  under  our  concept  of  that  phrase? 
We  would  thus  set  our  own  house  In  order, 
would  offer  the  same  protection  to  the  ac- 
cused as  one  charged  with  any  domestic 
crime,  and  would  reserve  to  our  own  courts 
the  final  determination  of  questions  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  penal  statute  To 
agree,  by  International  convention,  to  so  de- 
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fine,  try,  and  punish  persons  who  commit  the 
offenses  which  the  treaty  undertakes  to  de- 
fine, would  seem  to  me  to  wholly  fulfill  our 
International  obligation,  and  would  avoid 
many  serious  questions  with  respect  to  the 
incipient  effects  of  ratification  of  the  Ck)n- 
▼ention  on  our  constitutional  and  legal  sys- 
tem and  questions  of  pwlicy  which  will  arise 
on  a  consideration  of  concurrence  by  the 
Senate  in  the  proposed  Convention. 
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GUN  CRIME  PRE\'ENTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time.  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  make  inquiries  about  the  anti- 
gun  crime  proposal  which  is  one  of  45 
anticrime  m.easures  I  have  introduced 
in  the  91st  Congress.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  about  m.y 
gun  crime  prevention  proposal.  S.  977, 
I  have  prepared  a  brief  document  en- 
titled "Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Anticrime  Gun  Control  Proposals  of 
Senator  Tydings."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QvzsnoNS  Asv  Answers  on  tkx  Anticcn 
Crime  Proposals  of  Sen.\tor  Tydings 

1.  What  is  Senator  Tydings'  antigun  crime 
propo.idi? 

Senator  Tydings"  antigun  crime  bill,  8. 
977,  la  a  moderate  and  rational  prop>06al  to 
curb  Che  escalating  rate  of  crimes  committed 
by  firearms  in  the  tJnlted  States.  It  pro- 
vides law  enforcement  officials  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  help  detect  and  deter  gun  crime. 

Senator  Tydings"  antigun  crime  proposal 
would  disarm  the  criminal  element  by  pre- 
venting convicted  felons,  drug  addicts,  al- 
cohoUcs.  mental  Incompetents,  and  Juveniles 
under  18  from  purchasing  or  po&sesslng  guns. 
It  would  protect  the  right  of  sportsmen  and 
all  law-abiding  citizens  to  purchase  and 
possess  firearms.  It  would  provide  law  en- 
forcement ofSclals  with  an  effective  means 
of  tracing  stolen  wea[>ons  and  firearms  used 
In  crime. 

Senator  Tydings"  proposal  provides  for 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of 
all  firearms  owners  and  ammunition  Ui>er8. 
It  encourages  state  action  by  providing  for 
state  preemption  of  the  federal  law.  Where 
a  state  enacts  its  own  licensing  and  registra- 
tion law.  the  federal  law  would  not  apply. 
Where  a  state  fails  to  act  to  protect  its  own 
citizens,  the  bill  would  provide  a  minimum 
floor  of  federal  protection  In  that  state. 

Registration  of  firearms  will  give  the  po- 
lice the  means  to  trace  quickly  to  their  own- 
ers guns  used  In  crime. 

Licensing  gun  users  will  weed  out  persons 
who.  by  reason  of  criminal  record,  drug  ad- 


diction, alcoholism,  mental  Incompetence,  or 
age,  should  not  be  entrusted  with  a  gun  In 
the  first  place. 

2.  Congress  passed  a  new  gun  laio  in  1968. 
Why  is  the  Tydings'  antigun-crime  bill  still 
needed? 

The  new  law  passed  by  Congress  In  1968 
was  a  watered-down  compromise  which, 
while  worthwhile,  for  practical  purposes  can 
do  little  to  curb  the  escalating  gun-crime 
rate  In  the  nation  without  additional  state 
or  federal  action  The  1968  law  was  designed 
to  make  state-passed  gun  laws  unfavorable 
by  requiring  that  gun  purchases  be  made 
m  the  purchaser's  home  state.  Prior  to  1968. 
the  state  gun-crime  laws  which  did  exist 
were  easily  avoided  by  people  who  either 
simply  went  to  another  state  to  buy  guns 
or  Just  ordered  them  from  another  state 
through  the  mall. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  does  not 
provide  any  way  to  trace  a  gun  lost,  stolen, 
or  used  in  crime.  It  forbids  mail  order  and 
interstate  gun  shipments  to  individuals,  the 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  guns,  and  gun 
ownership  by  the  criminally  convicted.  But  it 
provides  no  effective  means  to  actually  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  felons,  addicts, 
mental  patients,  or  persons  otherwise  dis- 
qualified from  gun  ownership. 

The  1968  law  does  make  It  Illegal  to  trans- 
port or  possess  a  gun  if  you  are  under  In- 
dictment, a  fugitive,  a  felon,  an  adjudged 
mental  Incompetent,  an  illegally-entered 
alien,  have  renounced  U.S.  citizenship,  or 
have  been  dishonorably  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces,  but  provides  no  means  to  actu- 
ally prevent  such  persons  from  making  fire- 
arms purchases. 

The  1968  law  does  not  provide  any  way  to 
trace  a  gun  lost,  stolen,  or  used  in  crime. 
It  provides  no  way  for  gun  dealers  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  man  they  are  selling  to  is 
who  he  says  he  is,  does  not  intend  to  use  the 
gun  in  crime.  Is  not  a  felon,  addict,  or  mental 
patient,  or  otherwise  disqualified  from  gun 
ownership.  These  dangerous  people  can  still 
get  guns  by  simply  lying. 

To  make  the  laws  passed  In  1968  enforce- 
able, we  need  firearms  registration  and  licens- 
ing. Firearms  user  licensing  would  prevent 
criminals,  addicts,  lunatics,  and  Juveniles 
from  purchasing  firearms.  Registration  would 
help  find  them  If  they  used  a  gun  In  a 
crime. 

3.  Why  not  fust  enforce  existing  state  gun 
latis? 

Most  states"  gun  laws  are  totally  Inade- 
quate to  protect  their  citizens.  Many  states 
have  practically  no  gun  laws  at  all.  Eight 
states  have  no  law  against  felons  buying  fire- 
arms. In  35  states,  lunatics  can  legally  own 
guns.  Only  three  states  require  a  license  to 
own  or  possess  a  gun. 

Most  state  gun  laws  are  either  obsolete  or 
meaningless,  such  as  a  Texas  law  forbidding 
carrying  guns  In  a  saddlebag  except  when 
one  is  travelling:  Vermont's  law  forbidding 
schoolchildren  to  have  guns  in  the  class- 
room; or  Arkansas"  law  forbidding  using  a 
machine  gun  for  offensive  purposes.  Clearly, 
existing  state  firearms  laws  are  totally  Inade- 
quate to  protect  the  public. 

4.  Are  registration  and  licensing  proposals 
merely  steps  toward  confiscation  of  all  fire- 
arms? 

Certainly  not.  Firearms  ownership  and  use 
by  law-abiding  citizens  Is  a  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  does  not  contribute  to  the  gun- 
crime  problem. 

But  we  urgently  need  adequate  records  of 
gun  ownership  to  help  trace  guns  used  In 
crime  to  their  criminal  u.>ers.  Registration  of 
all  firearms  is  the  only  way  to  gather  these 
records. 

And  we  urgently  need  to  deny  access  to 
firearms  by  criminals,  addicts,  and  mental 
incompetents.  A  licensing  system.  In  which 
all  law-abiding  citizens  automatically  are 
entitled  to  licenses  and  all  criminals,  addicts, 
and  mental  incompyetents  are  automatically 


denied  licenses,  and  which  punishes  pur- 
chase, possession,  or  use  of  a  firearm  with- 
out a  license,  will  severely  Inhibit  criminal 
access  to  guns. 

Those  who  oppose  reasonable  firearms  con- 
trol because  they  fear  "confiscation"'  should 
be  much  more  concerned  that  the  rapidly- 
rising  gun-crime  rate  may  well  lead  to  pub- 
lic demand  for  confiscation  if  reasonable 
measures  to  stem  the  gun-crime  rate  are 
not  taken  now. 

The  threat  of  confiscation  arises  not 
from  reasonable  action  to  stem  the  gun- 
crime  rate,  but  rather  from  no  action  at 
all. 

5.  Aren't  registration  and  licensing  bills 
actually  just  taxation  mea.'iures? 

No.  The  Tj'dlngs  proposal  contains  no 
fee  at  all  for  either  licensing  or  registration. 
It  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues. Since  the  Tydings  bill  is  a  law  en- 
forcement measure,  direct  controls  against 
criminal  access  to  guns  and  good  records 
for  tracing  guns  used  in  crime — not  taxes — 
are  the  best  way  to  control  the  gun-crime 
rate. 

6.  ilre  registration  and  licensing  constitu- 
tional? 

Yes,  without  question.  Here's  what  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  sa>-s  about  the  Tydings 
proposal  and  the  Second  Amendment's  "'right 
to  bear  arms"":  "From  what  we  know  of  the 
history  and  construction  of  the  Second 
Amendment.  It  would  seem  that  the  major 
current  proposals  for  gun  control  are  not 
subject  to  any  serious  Second  Amendment 
challenges."  (Library  of  Congress  Study 
UC4€0iJ.  450  77  A-251:  "The  Second  Amend- 
ment as  a  Limitation  on  Federal  Firearms 
Legislation,"'  July  8,  1968) 

In  July,  1968,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
stated:  '"A  federal  system  requiring  the  reg- 
istration and  licensing  of  firearms  is  a  nec- 
essary and  proper  mcHns  to  two  legitimate 
g^>als,  the  regulation  and  protection  of  In- 
terstate commerce  and  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  ...  it  Is 
within   the   power  of  Congress   to  enact." 

The  Tydings  bill  also  contains  a  sF>eclal 
provision,  to  conform  to  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  (Haynes  v.  U.S.)  dealing 
with  the  constitutlonaUty  of  firearms  regis- 
tration laws. 

7.  What  would  the  Tydings  bill  cost  the 
gun  owner? 

Nothing.  The  bill  Imposes  no  fees.  The 
operation  of  the  licensing  and  registration 
system  proposed  by  the  Tydings  bill  would 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax  receipts 
of  the  country.  As  a  law  enforcement  and 
public  safety  measure,  the  cost  of  the  Act 
should  be  borne  by  all  citizens. 

8.  How  does  registration  work? 

A  gun  owner  simply  sends  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  the  makes,  models,  and  serial 
numbers  of  his  guns  and  his  own  name  and 
address.  It  can  be  done  completely  by  mall. 
Then,  when  a  lost  or  stolen  gun  is  found, 
its  true  owner  can  be  discovered  and  his 
gun  returned  to  him.  If  a  gun  Is  found  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime.  Its  last  known  owner  can 
be  quickly  traced.  When  a  suspicious  char- 
acter Is  arrested  with  a  gun  in  his  posses- 
sion. Its  ownership  can  be  quickly  deter- 
mined. If  the  gun  has  been  stolen  or  Is  un- 
registered, the  suspect  can  be  booked  for 
p>ossesslon  of  stolen  goods  or  possession  of  an 
unregistered  weapon. 

Under  the  Tydings  bill,  if  a  state  enacts 
Its  own  registration  law,  guns  would  be  reg- 
istered with  whatever  state  agency  the  law 
designated.  If  the  state  failed  to  act.  guns 
would  be  registered  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

9.  Must  every  firearm  be  registered? 
Yes.  otherwise  many  guns  lost,  stolen,  or 

used  In  crime  could  not  be  traced. 

10.  Would  private  firearms  sales  be  reg- 
istered, too? 

Yes.  All  firearms  transfers,  by  dealers  and 
private  persons,  would  be  registered  so  that 
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up-to-date  records  of  actual  gun  ownership  gun  crime  from  being  committed  In  the  first  ably   assume   that   if  gun  registration  laws 
could  be  maintained.  place.  constituted  a  primary  factor  In  the  rise  of 
11.   Doesn't   registration  impose  a   burden          19.  Must  every  gun  be  separately  licensed?  dictatorships,    these    countries    would    have 
on  the  law-abiding  citizen?                                        No.     Firearms     purchasers,     owners,     auid  since  revised  their  laws  to  prevent  future  die- 
No.  Everything  can  be  done  by  mall  on  a  users  are  licensed,  not  the  guns  themselves,  tatorshlps.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
form  like  this:  The  purpose  Is  to  deny  licenses  to  criminals,  four  countries  today  have  substantially  the 
ir.r»/,r™o  ,»/,,■  <,frn*<n«  inr-m  addlcts,  and  mental  defectives.  same  gun  laws  as  those  in  force  prior  to  the 
firearms  regisiraiton  jorm                          ^q.  would  there  be  any  discretion  to  deny  advent   of   dictatorships.   In    fact.   In   Italy, 

Name ^  Ucense?  where  gun  laws  were  relaxed  by  Mussolini, 

Address jjot  where  the  federal  law  applies.  If  the  they  have  recently  been  restrengthened  ap- 

Flrearm applicant  Is  not  under  Indictment,  or  a  fugl-  proximately  to  their  pre-Mussolinl  level. 

Make   tjye,  a  felon,  an  adjudged  addict,  alcoholic.  "Secondly,    two   democracies    were    exam- 
Model  oj.   mental    Incompetent,   or   under    18,   the  Ined  which  have  not  suffered  dictatorships 

Serial  No license  must  be  issued.  The  state  could  es-  in  their  recent  history  ( England  and  Swltzer- 

The  registration  would  be  free  and  per-  tablish  a  different  system.  If  It  wishes.  Just  land).  Switzerland  has  had  gun  registration 

manent.  No  fees.  No  renewals.  as  any  state  can  today.  laws  since  1874,  England  since  1831. 

12  But  won't  criminals  refuse  to  register         21.  But  won't  criminaU  get  guns  anyway?  "It  would  be  inaccurate,  of  course,  to  sug- 
their  guns''                                                                      If  a  licensing  law  were  In  effect,  a  crim-  ge?t   that   a   dictatorship   would   be   uncon- 

Some  criminals  may  refuse  to  register  their  Inal.  addict,  or  mental  defective  could  not  cerned  about  the  posse.sslon  of  firearms  by 
guns  and  risk  being  Jailed  for  having  an  un-  legally  purchase,  own.  or  use  a  gun.  because  its  populace.  Nevertheless,  these  few  exam- 
registered  gun.  But  any  suspected  criminal  He  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  license.  Thus,  pies  would  seem  to  indicate  fairly  conclu- 
found  with  an  unregistered  weapon  can  be  lawful  channels  of  purchase  would  be  cut  off  sively  that  there  Is  no  significant  relation- 
Jailed  on  that  charge  alone,  even  if  no  other  to  him.  Today  they  are  not.  ship  between  gun  laws  and  the  rise  of  dlc- 
crime  can  be  proved.  So  It  will  become  verv  Today,  in  most  states,  criminals,  addicts,  tatorshlps,  at  least  in  these  countries, 
risky  for  a  criminal  to  have  an  unregistered  and  Idiots  have  access  to  guns  on  the  same  In  his  book,  The  Right  to  Bear  Arms,  au- 
weapon  basis  as  the  law-abiding.  Even  If,  after  en-  thor  Carl  Bakal  thoroughly  demolishes  this 

13  Must  an  oicner  of  several  guns  regis-  actment  of  the  Tydings  BUI  hard-core  crlm-  hysterical  argument  most  frequently  made 
ter  each  of  them?  ^als   may   be   able   to   get   some   guns,   the  by  National  Rlfie  Association  propagandists. 

He  must  supply  the  make,  model,  and  se-  small-time  but  frequently  deadly  crook  who  that   firearms   Uws  threaten  democracy.  He 

rial  number  of  each,  but  could  do  so  for  all  holds  up  liquor  stores,  bus  drivers,  and  fill-  writes: 

his  guns  on  a  single  form  Ing  stations  or  housebreaks  will  find  It  much  "In  resorting  to  such  sophistry,  the  NRA 

14.  What  about  weapons  which  have  Tio  harder  and  much  riskier  to  possess  a  gun.  Is  as  casual  with  history  as  It  is  with  sta- 
serial  number''                                                            No  one  claims  gun  laws  are  airtight  or  tlstlcs.  It  makes  much  of  the  alleged  Nazi  use 

The  bUl  provides  that  firearms  dealers  can  foolproof.  The  question  Is  whether  we  should  of  firearms  registration  lists  to  disarm  and 

Imprint  serial  numbers  on  such  weapons  for  do  what  we  can  to  detect  and  prevent  gun  conquer  Europe.  However,  If  such  a  tactic 

identification  purposes  crime  or  continue  to  do  nothing,  as  we  do  were  employed.  It  must  be  accounted  one  of 

15.  What  about  antiques?  today.  the  best-kept  secrets  of  the  war,  for  I  could 
No  firearm  manufactured  prior  to  1898  Is         22.  Why  not  just  punish  gun  crimes  more  And  no  reference  to  It  whatever  In  the  hU- 

covered  by  the  blU  severely?  tories  of  that  era.  I   have  spoken  to  corre- 

16  How  docs  licensing  work?                                  Heavier  penalties  for  gun  crimes  already  spondents   with   an   Intimate   knowledge   of 

Licensing  is  simply  a  way  of  denying  fugl-  exist  but  haven"t  answered  the  gun  crime  German  affairs,  and  they  too  disabused  me 

Uves.  criminals,  addicts    and  mental  defec-  problem.   Armed  robbery  Is   a   more   serious  of  the  notion  that  this  was  an  element  In  the 

tlves  access  to  firearms  and  ammunlUon  by  offense  than  simple  robbery;  aggravated  as-  Nazi  Invasion  tactics  or.  as  Is  also  said.  In 

refusing    to   give    them    firearms'    licenses,  sault  is  more  heavily  punished  than  simple  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  ?ald  Slgrld  Schultz    a 

Every  purchaser    possessor    or  user  of  fire-  assault.  Murder  is  the  most  heavily  punished  Journalist    in    Germany    since    1919:    "HlUer 

arms  or  ammunition  would  have  to  have  a  crime  of  all.  Yet  the  commission  rates  of  aU  used  lists  to  take  over  Germany?  Why,  that's 

license,  except  for  Juveniles  with  their  par-  these  crimes  are  climbing  Intolerably.  Armed  perfectly     silly,     absolutely     ridiculous.     He 

ents'  consent  and  hunters  or  sportsmen  who  robbery    with    guns    Increased    from    42.600  didn't  need  the  guns  of  the  people.  He  had 

have  borrowed  a  weapon  for  temporary  use.  crimes  a  year  In  1964  to  99.000  In  1968;  ag-  virtually  all  the  people.  He  had  the  Storm 

Issuance  of  licenses  would   be   automatic  gravated  assaults  by  gun  Increased  from  27,-  Troopers  and   he  had  the  Army.  His  forces 

to  all  Uw-ablding  citizens,  without  any  dis-  700  cases  in  1964  to  66,000  In  1968;  murder  were  literally  armed  to  the  teeth.  If  Hitler 

cretion   on   the   part   of   the   issuing   officer,  by  gun  Increased  from  5,000  In  1964  to  9.000  bad  any  list  of  guns,  he  didn't  need  them.' 

Denial  of  a  license  would  be  automatic  in  In  1968.  "Another  veteran   correspondent.   Norbert 

the  case  of  felons   fugitives    adjudged  alco-         Gun  crimes  should  be  more  heavily  pun-  Muhlen,  with  a  half  dozen  books  on  Ger- 

hollcs,    addicts,    and    mental   incompetents.  Ished.  But  clearly,  heavier  penalties  do  not  many  to  his  credit,  told  me  of  a  German 

and  those  under  18  answer  the  gun  crime  epidemic.  They  do  not  friend  of  his:    He  was  a  vehement  antl-Nazl, 

To  get  a  license,  you  would  simply  submit  help  solve  gun  crimes,  as  registration  would,  but  they  never  took  away  his  gun.  In  fact,  he 

a  statement  affirming  that  you  are  over  18.  They  do  not  prevent  criminal  access  to  guns,  even  became  a  hunting  inspector.' 

have  never  been  convicted  of   a  felony  or  as  licensing  would.  They  do  not  bring  gun  "I  also  wrote  to  the  American  Embassy  In 

committed  to  an  Institution  by  a  court  on  crime    victims    back    to    Ule,    repair    their  each  of  the  countries  who  so  supposedly  suc- 

the  grounds  of  alcoholism,  narcotics  addle-  wounds,  or  return  their  property.  Only  dls-  cumbed  to  the  Naris.  From  Denmark  came 

tlon.  or  mental  Incompetence   that  you  are  arming  the  criminal  can  do  that.  this  typical  reply:  'The  Germans  did  not  dla- 

not  under  Indictment  or  a  fugitive,  and  are         23.  What  about  the  argument  that  "guns  arm  Danish   civilians   and   so   facilitate  the 

not  otherwise   prohibited   by  law   from   ob-  don't  commit  crimes;  people  do"?  German    invasion    and    occupation    of   Den- 

telnlng  a   weapon.  In   addition,  you  would         Of  course,  guns  don't  commit  crimes,  but  mark.'  From  Finland:   'The  Library  of  War 

supply  a  physical   description   like  that  re-  people  using  guns  certainly  do.  People  using  Sciences  has  not  heard  of  any  such  activity.' 

quired   for   a   drlver"s   license   and   proof   ol  guns  in  1968  alone  robbed  99,000  Americans,  '"Even  if  any  lists  of  firearms  owners  would 

identity  (In  the  form  of  a  draft  card,  driver's  assaulted    65.000   Americans,   and   murdered  be  useful  to  any  enemy  of  the  United  States, 

license,  social  security  card,  etc.).  9  000   Americans.    People   using   guns   mur-  undoubtedly  the  single  largest  and  most  use- 

If   ft   state   enacted   a   licensing   law,   the  dered  John  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  ful  such  master  list  would  be  that  of  the 

statement  and  Identification  would  be  sup-  and  Robert  Kennedy,  along  with  more  than  more  than  one  million  names  and  addresses 

piled    to    whatever    agency    the    state    pre-  34.000   other   Americans   between    1963   and  conveniently  maintained  on  Remington  Band 

scribed,  but  If  the  sUte  does  not  act.  then  1968.                               ■*  tabulating  cards  in  the  membership  division 

to   any   federal    firearms   dealer.   The   entire         24    What   about    the   argument    that   "So  of  NRA  headquarters.  (New  York  City's  Uet 

transaction  could  be  conducted  by  mall.  dictatorship  has  ever  been  imposed  on  a  na-  of     17,000     registered     handgun    owners     is 

17.  How  about  my  son  under  18  years  old?  *'o^   °f  Aee   ^ci   "''lO  have  not  iust   been  minuscule  compared  to  this.)    Vastly  larger 
Could  he  still  hunt  and  shoot?  required   to   register   their   privately   owned  collectively  are  the  lists  of  about  19  million 

Yes,    definitely.    Although    he    could    not  firearms"?  hunting  Uoenses  on  file  with  the  oonserva- 

own  a  g\in  In  his  own  name,  the  bill  ex-         That   argument  Is  baloney.  It  Is  unsup-  tlon  (or  fish  and  game)  departments  In  the 

pressly  provides  that  he  will  be  able  to  hunt  ported  by  fact  and  refuted  by  lilstory.  For  capital  cities  of  our  fifty  states." 

and  shoot  with  his  parents'  consent.  example,  regarding  the  German  occupations  26.  How  do  law  enforcement  officials  feel 

18.  What  is  the  difference  between  regis-  of  Europe,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  con-  about  gun  licensing  and  registration? 
tration  and  licensing?  Do  we  need  both?  eluded:  They  want  both.  At  the  1968  hearings  on 

Registration  Is  a  metms  of  tracing  guns  ""We  can  make  no  positive  correlation  be-  the  Tydings  Bill,  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
used  In  crime.  Licensing  is  a  means  of  re-  tween  gun  laws  and  dictatorships,  as  the  fol-  eral  Arthur  Sills  testified  regarding  the  Na- 
duclng  the  gun  crime  rate  Itself  by  denying  lowing  examples  will  show.  tlonal  Gim  Crime  Prevention  Act: 
access  to  guns  by  known  criminals,  addlcta,  "First,  four  countries  were  examined  which  "Again,  I  repeat  my  plea  and  the  plea  of 
and  mental  defectives.  Registration  Is  ft  are  democracies  now,  but  In  recent  history  all  New  Jerseyans.  Oongreas  must  enact  a 
means  to  solve  gun  crime  once  It  has  been  came  under  Nazi  dictatorships  (Germany,  law  to  register  all  flrearms,  create  licensing 
committed.  Licensing  Is  a  means  to  prevent  Italy,  France,  and  Austria).  One  may  reason-  safeguards   to  prohibit   the   distribution   of 
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firearms  to  undesirable  persona,  ban  all  mall 
order  sales  of  flrearms,  and  prohibit  the 
purchases  of  nxearms  by  non-residents  of  a 
state.  Few,  If  any  efforts  are  more  important 
to  the  future  safety  and  security  of  the 
American  people." 

California  Attorney  General  Thomas  C. 
Lvnch  testified: 

"•'I  wish  to  endorse  national  firearms  reg- 
istration and  licensing  procedures.  .  .  .  Reg- 
isuatlcn  and  licensing  of  firearms  would  be  a 
tremendous  tool  for  law  enforcement— a 
major  protection  for  the  honest  citizen." 

Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  testified: 

■  I  support  Federal  legislation  that  will 
assist  state  and  Federal  enforcement  agen- 
cies m  preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes 
through  Federal  registration  and  licensing 
activiues.  The  additional  administrative 
worltload  that  will  be  placed  on  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  through  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  legislation  will  b«  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  cost  will  be  Inconslderable^compared  to 
the  lives  that  will  be  saved,  nnally,  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  will  expedite  a  na- 
Uonwide  svstem  of  reporting  flrearms  data 
will  materially  aid  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  bringing  to  Justice  those  who  use 
such  weapons  in  the  commission  of  crimes." 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  testified: 
■■I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, pieces  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered bv  the  United  States  Senate.  It  Is 
long  overdue.  The  need  for  such  legislation 
has  long  been  apparent." 

Mavor  John  Undsay  of  New  York  testified: 
"Congress  should  pass  legislation  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  firearms — with  the 
specific  recognition — as  provided  In  Senat* 
3634  (The  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention 
Act)  that  the  primiry  responsibility  for  reg- 
istration rests  with  the  individual  states. 
Registration  of  ownership,  serial  number,  and 
type  of  weapon  can  give  enormous  assistance 
to  crime  prevention  and  detection. 

•The  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
providing  that  in  the  absence  of  state  and 
local  regulations  limiting  access  to  firearms, 
the  federal  government  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  reasonable  licens- 
ing regulations  for  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms " 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  testi- 
fied' 

•After  all  we  have  suffered.  It  would  be 
terribly  disillusioning  if  we  failed  to  act  to 
control  guns.  Interstate  control,  registration 
and  licensing  are  all  essential. 

■  The  people  want  strict  gun  control.  Their 
safety  demands  It.  The  Congress  la  fuUy 
empowered  to  act.  The  time  Is  now." 


People  can  destroy  without  a  cry. 
The  lime  flies  by  on  the  swiftest  of  wings. 
And   we   think   of   the   ancient,  clear,  clean 
springs. 

(This  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner") 

(By  Angela  France  and  Pam  McKlnnon) 
Oh,  say  can  you  see  the  dirt  In  the  air. 
The    trash    in    our   gutters,    and    the   poors 
hungry  stare? 

Whose  broad  hills  and  flat  plains,  all  the 

Beasts  that  remain,  will  die  because  we 

Were  too  busy  to  see? 

The  waters  mud  glare  and  dirt  that  we  share 

Gives  proof  to  us  now 

That  the  people  should  care. 

Oh.  say  will  that  star-spangled  banner 

Yet  wave  on 

After  man  is  dead 

And  our  world  is  gone? 


OREGON  EIGHTH  GRADERS  CON- 
CERN ABOUT  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr  President,  some 
incisive  writings  by  eighth  grade  Oregon 
students  are  indicative  of  our  young  peo- 
ples" concern  about  our  environment.  Be- 
cause I  believe  we  can  all  benefit  from 
hearing — and  heeding — the  words  of 
these  student3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  writings  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  writings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Do  I  Sez? 

I  By  Nan  Young  and  Peggy  Spltznogle) 

I  look  through  my  ■window,  and  what  do  I 

see? 
Masses  of  people  looking  at  me. 
I  walk  down  the  alley,  and  what  do  I  find? 
A  pile  of  trash  and  a  lemon  rind. 
.As  I  look  to  the  sky.  I  wonder  why 


America  •rHE  BEAurmrL 

(By  Kathle  Stamp,  Dawn  Sturtevant,  and 

Oina  Craven) 

Smog,  Smoke,  Scunge 

Garbage.  Ghettos,  Grime 

Pesticides.  Population.  Poverty.  Pollution 

Crime,  Crud,  Crowds 

Disease,  DDT,  Deatn 

(This  may  be  sung  to  the  ttme  of  "Oregon, 
My  Oregon") 

(By  Jan  Phillips  and  Peggy  Johnson) 
Land  of  the  garbage  builders, 
Land  of  the  stinking  west. 
Conquered  and  wrecked  by  freemen. 
Blind  as  all  the  rest. 
Onward  and  upward  ever. 
Forward  and  on  and  on. 
On  'till  we  ruin  our  land. 
My  Oregon? 

They  moved  across  the  mountains 
And  cut  down  all  the  trees. 
That  Is  the  beginning  of 
The  polluted  land  you  see. 
Something  should  be  done 
To  stop  our  awful  fate. 
Help  our  environment. 
Save  our  state. 

I  Why? 

(By  Kathy  McLaln) 

River  running  to  the  sea, 

ChUdren  used  to  play  by  thee. 

Children  come  to  play  no  more. 

Look  what's  on  your  murky  floor. 

Pip>es  pump  Into  you  human  wastes. 

If  we're  to  save  you,  we'd  better  make  haste. 

Hear  the  river's  sad,  sad  cry. 

Hear  it  asking  why,  why,  why? 

(By  Jeanne  Bucy  and  Terrl  Gates) 
In  the  beginning  when  our  world  was  new, 
Can't  you  tell  there  were  very  few? 
Now  our  world  Is  In  despair; 
Doesn't  anybody  care? 

There  is  pollution  everywhere. 
In  our  land,  water,  and  air. 
Your  eyes  are  open'  can't  you  see 
The  problems  facing  you  and  me? 

God  meant  for  man  to  live  for  long: 

Now  It  looks  as  though  we're  almost  gone 

It  seems  we'll  never  be  the  same. 


Clean   Up   This   Mess 

(By  Dan  Wleland) 

I  trod  In  ol"  New  York, 
I  trod  In  San  Francisco, 
I  trod  in  PhlladelphU, 
And  I  never  saw  some  sky. 

I  rode  from  town  to  town, 
I  rode  from  farm  to  farm, 
I  rode  from  state  to  state. 
And  all  I  saw  was  bottles  and  cans. 


I  walked  down  State  Street. 
I  ran  down  Parker  Avenue, 
I  tripped  over  hundreds  of  feet. 
Because  of  over-populntlon. 

I  rode  into  a  city. 
I  drove  right  down  State  Street. 
I  fell  over  hundreds  of  feet 
To  tell  the  governor. 

(By  Heidi  Grossnicklaus) 

Wandering  about  for 

Nearly  an  hour, 
I  found  near  a  brook 

A  beautiful  flower. 
I'd  never  seen  a 

Blossom  as  such; 
I  found  that  I 

Wanted  It  very  much. 

I  remembered  a  sign 

I'd  seen  near  the  road 
And  frowned  as  I  then 

Recalled  what  It  told. 

"Soon  here  will  stfind 

A  department  store. 
Flowers  and  trees 

Shall  be  here  no  more." 

Animals  would  be 

Banished  also. 
I  thought  of  It  then, 

And  the  day  lost  Its  glow. 

The  flower,  of  course, 

Was  left  where  It  stood. 
I  wished  it  to  bloom 

As  long  as  It  could. 

(By  Chris  Ward  and  Jim  Krawczyk) 
Once  upon  a  time. 
There  was  a  little  crime. 
Once  there  was  pollution 
Without  a  solution. 
Once  there  was  some  air 
That  smelled  like  a  nightmare. 
Once  there  was  some  water  to  boll. 
But  It  was  full  of  oil. 
Once  there  was  some  land 
That  had  to  be  banned. 
Once  there  was  some  DDT 
That  killed  birds  like  TNT. 
Once  there  was  an  explosion 
That  caused  much  erosion. 
Once  there  was  some  nerve  gas 
That  was  carried  by  a  train. 
The  train  went  off  the  track. 
That's  why  It  Is  all 
"Once  upon  a  time." 

More  Than  Just  a  Dbsam 
(By   Debbie  Fortner) 
I  walked  and  walked  and  finally  found 
Something  that  was  not  In  any  town. 
It  was  like  a  dream. 
But  I  had  really  seen — 
The  tall  green  trees 
And  buzzing  bees. 

As  I  sit  and  think  of  this  beautiful  place, 
I  know  that  someday  It  will  go  to  waate. 
No  one  ever  seems  to  care 
That  this  piece  of  land  ■was  once  everywhere. 
God  gave  us  this  land  not  to  destroy. 
But  man  took  It.  Just  as  a  toy. 

(By  Pam  Mcllroy) 
We  are  the  conquerors. 
I     We  win  all  the  battles.  Nothing  can  with- 
stand us. 
No  river,  no  forest,  no  meadow,  no  sea. 
And  nothing  can  escape  us. 

We  win  because  we  stand  united. 
Our  common  goal  to  bind  us. 
"Progress!"  we  cry. 

And  the  eroded  soil  of  a  once 
Majestic  forest  has  heard  our  cry 
And  felt  destruction  at  our  hands. 

And  a  sea  that  once  shimmered  In 
Moonlight  Is  dark  and  murky  for  It  too 
Has  suffered   the   blight  of  the  conquerors. 
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And  a  river  clogged  In  trash  lays  in 
Defeated  misery  at  our  feet. 

And  then  there  Is  the  meadow. 
The  battleground.  It  Is  strewn  with  the 
Remains  of  many  a  battle,  the 
Battles  we  won. 

But  Nature  will  reclaim  her  river. 
Her  forest,  her  meadow,  her  sea. 

Nature  will  win  the  war,  waged 
For  our  own  destruction. 

(By  Susie  Wilson) 
Can  you  see  the  purple  mountains. 

Rising  majestically  from  the  sky? 
Do  thpy  have  purple  sunsets, 

Or  Is  It  pollution's  dye? 
■Where  there  are  tall,  green  trees. 

Billowing  with  Joy  and  life. 
Beside  them  also  Is  yesterday's  dream. 

Oh.   what   a  wound  this  memory   knives. 

There  are  bubbling,  little  brooks 

Amid  the  forest's  flutter. 
Overflowing  with  spirit  high  and  sparkling 

And  the  people's  clutter. 

"Let  there  Be  Light,"  said  He 

To  shine  upon  the  splendor. 
But  when  it  Is  all  bleak  and  ruined 

Win  this  light  surrender? 

(The  Idea  for  the  following  came  from  a 
bulletin  board  on  the  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity campus;  however,  the  words  are  the 
student's.) 

(By  Barbara  Wegner) 

In  the  beginning  .  .  .  there  was  man.  and 
he  saw  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  thought 
about  what  could  be  done  to  destroy  It. 

And  on  the  first  day.  man  saw  the  streams. 
And  he  found  that  he  could  throw  his  paper, 
and  cans,  and  other  garbage  Into  them,  and 
pollute  them. 

And  he  saw  that  this  was  good. 

And  on  the  second  day.  man  saw  the  air. 
And  he  found  that  he  could  pour  poisonous 
fumes  and  smoke  Into  the  air,  to  pollute  It. 

And  he  saw  that  this  was  good. 

And  on  the  third  day,  man  saw  his  broth- 
ers. And  he  found  that  he  could  make  guns 
and  ammunition,  to  shoot  and  kill  his  broth- 
ers with. 

And  he  saw  that  this  was  good. 

And  on  the  fourth  day.  man  saw  the  ani- 
mals. And  he  found  that  with  his  guns,  he 
could  shoot  and  kill  all  the  animals  on  the 
earth. 

And  he  saw  that  this  was  good. 

And  on  the  fifth  day,  man  saw  the  trees. 
And  he  found  that  he  could  cut  them  down 
and  burn  them  until  there  were  no  more  left 
to  shade  the  land. 

And  he  saw  that  this  was  good. 

And  on  the  sixth  day.  man  rested.  He  sat 
back  and  looked  at  what  he  had  done. 

And  he  saw  that  all  that  had  been  done 
was  go<xl. 

And  on  the  seventh  day,  the  earth  was 
quiet.  It  became  a  still  planet  In  the  sky,  for 
man  was  gone  now. 

And  this  was  good. 
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And  also  ovir  people. 

This  land  was  wrecked  by  you  and  me. 

3. 
With  our  Gulf  Stream  nerve  gas. 
We  have  our  problems; 
And  if  the  tank  breaks. 
We'll  have  made  a  mistake. 
When  we  are  all  dead. 
We  will  have  said: 
This  land  was  made  by  you  and  me. 


(This  may  be   sung   to  the   tune 

of  "This  Land  is  Your  Land") 

(By    John    Parker,    Peter    Sekermestrovlch, 

and  Bob  Horn) 

1. 
This  land  was  your  trash. 
This  land  was  my  trash. 
This  land  has  our  trash 
Prom  here  around  the  world. 
With  the  cluttered  corners 
And  the  smelly,  old  rivers. 
This  land  was  made  by  you  and  me. 

2. 
With  our  over-population. 
We  have  our  problems; 
And  we  are  losing 
Our  land  we  live  on. 
With  our  pollution 


The 


Pollution  RzvoLtrnoN 

(By  Bonnie  Ward) 
If  we  look  at  our  earth  from  space, 
We'd  see  a  very  good  living  place; 
But  do^wn  on  the  ground, 
We'd  look  around 
.\nd  see  the  destructlng  pollution. 

Here  Is  pollution. 

It's  the  beginning  of  a  revolution. 

It's  the  time  of  our  lives 

Where  we  all  try  to  strive 

To  stop  the  destructlng  pollution. 

This  earth  I  love 

Prom  the  ground  to  above. 

From  the  sky  to  the  seas. 

But  I'll  always  see 

The  destructlng  pollution. 

I  predict  in  the  future 

When  we're  old  and  mature; 

The  earth  will  change, 

All  un-arranged. 

If  we  don't  stop  the  destructlng  pollution. 

(By  Jodl  Ives) 
Before  mankind  came  to  earth. 
It  was  clean  and  fresh  from  birth. 
There  were  no  slums  upon  Its  face. 
And  every  man  had  a  place. 

■When  running  rivers  were  good  to  drink. 
And  on  cloudy  days  no  air  would  stink. 
When  you  could  see  both  far  and  wide. 
And  beaches  were  filled  with  Just  the  tide. 

But  now  there's  dirt  upon  earth's  face. 
And  not  every  man  has  a  place. 
Rivers  are  no  longer  clear. 
We  hope  the  sky  will  soon  appear. 

You  can  see  a  mile  or  less; 

Beaches  are  one  filthy  mess. 

I  wish  we'd  come  to  a  smashing  halt. 

Remembering  filth  was  mankind's  fault. 

(This  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "America. 

the  Beautiful") 

(By  Scott  Brown  and  Kurt  Souvey) 

1. 
Oh.  beautiful  for  smoggy  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  drugs. 
For  polluted  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  DDT. 

2. 

Oh,  beautiful  for  sickening  streets. 
For  riots  everywhere. 
Where  scummy   rivers   flow  with  trash. 
And  smog  is  In  the  air. 

3. 
Oh.  beautiful  for  factories 
Which  reek  their  ugly  smells. 
For  racist  pride,  and  clogged  up  streets. 
And  loving  hate  for  man. 

4. 
Oh.  beautiful  for  poison  gas 
Which  might  send  us  to  oiu-  graves. 
For  automation,  technology. 
And  rebellious  young  men. 

Chorus: 

America.  America 

Man  shed  his  trash  on  me 

And  kill  the  good  with  nuclear  bombs 

Prom  here  to  Infinity. 


POPULATION  CRISIS— VI 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  crux 
of  the  ecological  "Spaceship  Earth"  con- 


cept is  the  balance  that  must  be  main- 
tained between  the  capability  of  a  ve- 
hicle to  support  life  and  the  demands 
upon  the  craft  made  by  its  inhabitants. 
In  an  outstanding  review  of  Paul  and 
Ann  Ehrlich's  "Population,  Resources, 
Environment,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  on  April  23,  1970, 
Robert  Heilbroner  discusses  the  huge 
strain  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  our 
vessel  earth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
earth's  capacity  to  support  life  is  un- 
checked population  growth.  There  is 
much  talk  of  a  Green  Revolution;  how- 
ever, increasing  evidence  reveals  that 
population  growth  will  outpace  any  im- 
provements in  fertility  and  productivity 
of  the  land.  Currently  India  adds  1  mil- 
lion new  mouths  to  feed  per  month;  one- 
half  billion  of  the  world's  people  are  al- 
ready chronically  hungry,  and  another 
IVi  billion  are  malnourished;  and  the 
estimated  world  population  for  the  year 
2010 — just  40  years  from  now — is  8  bil- 
lion. It  seems,  then,  that  scientific  im- 
provements cannot  really  offset  the 
population  bomb — that  these  improve- 
ments "only  stave  off  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing." 

It  is  imperative  that  decisions  shaping 
the  environment  be  made  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  total  ecological  equilibrium. 

■What  threatens  the  Spaceship  Earth  Is 
a  profound  imbalance  between  the  to- 
tality of  systems  by  which  human  life  is 
maintained,  and  the  totality  of  demands, 
industrial  as  well  as  agricultural,  tech- 
nological as  well  as  demographic,  to 
which  that  capacity  to  support  life  is 
subjected. 

"With  voluntary  and  humane  popula- 
tion stabilization  policies.  Mr.  Heilbroner 
argues,  we  need  not  face  a  future  con- 
sisting of  continuous  battles  against  food 
shortages;  we  need  not  face  permanent 
impairment  of  intelligence  due  to  protein 
deficiencies  in  childhood;  we  need  not 
witness  searches  for  lebensraum  and 
revolutions  of  desperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent book  review  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EcoLcxiiCAL  Armageddon 
"Population,    Resources,    Environment"    by 
Paul  and  Anne  Ehrllch.  W.  H.  Freeman.  400 
pp.,  $8.95 

(Reviewed  by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner) 
Ecology  has  become  the  Thing.  There  are 
ecological  politics,  ecological  Jokes,  ecological 
bookstores,  advertisements,  seminars,  teach- 
ins,  buttons.  The  automobile,  symbol  of 
ecological  abuse,  has  been  tried,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  formally  executed  In  at  least  two 
universities  (replete  with  burial  of  one  vic- 
tim). Publishing  companies  are  fattening  on 
books  on  the  sonic  boom,  poisons  In  the 
things  we  eat,  perils  lose  In  the  garden,  the 
dangers  of  breathing.  The  Saturday  Rei~ieto 
has  appended  a  regular  monthly  Ecological 
Supplement.  In  short,  the  ecological  Issue  has 
asstuned  the  dimensions  of  a  vast  jxjpular 
fad,  for  which  one  can  predict  with  reason- 
able assurance  the  trajectory  of  all  such 
fads — a  period  of  Intense  general  Involve- 
ment, followed  by  growing  boredom  and 
gradual  extinction,  save  for  a  die-hard  rem- 
nant of  the  faithful. 

This  would  be  a  tragedy,  for  I  have  slowly 
become   convinced   during   the    last    twelve 
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months  that  the  ecological  Issue  Is  uot  only 
of  primary  and  lasting  Importance,  but  that 
It  may  Indeed  constitute  the  most  dangerous 
and  difficult  challenge  that  humanity  has 
ever  faced.  Since  these  are  very  large  state- 
ments, let  me  attempt  to  substantiate  them 
by  drawing  freely  on  the  best  single  descrip- 
tive and  analytic  treatment  of  the  subject 
that  I  have  yet  seen.  Population,  Resources. 
Environment  by  Paul  and  Anne  Ehrllch  of 
Stanford  University.  Rather  than  resort  to 
the  bothersome  procedure  of  endlessly  citing 
their  arguments  La  quotation  marks,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  their  case  In 
a  rather  free  paraphrase,  as  If  It  were  my 
own,  until  we  reach  the  end  of  the  basic 
argument,  after  which  I  shall  make  clear 
some  conclusions  that  I  believe  lie  Implicit 
In  their  work. 

Ultimately,  the  ecological  crisis  represents 
our  belat«d  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we 
live  on  what  Kenneth  Bouldlng  has  called,  in 
the  perfect  phrase,  our  Spaceship  Earth.  As 
In  all  spaceships,  sustained  life  requires  that 
a  meticulous  balance  be  maintained  between 
the  capability  of  the  vehicle  to  support  life 
and  the  demands  made  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  craft.  Until  recently,  those  demands  have 
been  well  within  the  capability  of  the  ship, 
in  its  ability  both  to  supply  the  physical  and 
chemical  requirements  for  continued  exist- 
ence and  to  absorb  the  waste  products  of  the 
voyagers.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  earth 
has  been  generous — short  rations  have  been 
the  lot  of  mankind  for  most  of  its  history — 
nor  Is  It  to  deny  the  recurrent  advent  of  local 
ecological  crises — witness  the  destruction  of 
whole  areas  like  the  erstwhile  granaries  of 
North  Africa.  But  famines  have  passed  and 
there  have  always  been  new  areas  to  move  to. 
The  Idea  that  the  earth  as  a  whole  was  over- 
taxed Is  one  that  Is  new  to  our  time. 

For  It  Is  only  in  our  time  that  we  are 
reaching  the  limit  of  earthly  carrying  ca- 
pacity, not  on  a  local  but  on  a  global  basis. 
Indeed,  as  will  soon  become  clear,  we  are 
well  past  that  capacity,  provided  that  the 
level  of  resource  intake  and  waste  output 
represented  by  the  average  American  or  Eu- 
ropean is  taken  as  a  standard  to  be  achieved 
by  all  humanity.  To  put  It  bluntly.  If  we 
take  as  the  price  of  a  flrst-class  ticket  the 
resource  requirements  of  those  passengers 
who  travel  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  of 
the  Spaceship,  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
at  which  the  steerage  is  condemned  to  live 
forever — or  at  least  within  the  horizon  of 
the  technology  presently  visible — at  a  sec- 
ond-class level;  or  a  point  at  which  a  con- 
siderable change  In  living  habits  must  be 
Imposed  on  first  class  If  the  ship  Is  ever  to  be 
converted  to  a  one-class  cruise 

This  strain  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
vessel  results  from  the  contemporary  con- 
fluence of  three  distinct  developments,  each 
cf  which  places  tremendous  or  even  unman- 
ageable strains  on  the  life-carrying  capabil- 
ity of  the  planet  and  all  of  which  together 
simply  overload  it.  The  first  of  these  Is  the 
enormous  strain  Imposed  by  the  sheer  bur- 
geoning of  population.  The  statistics  of  pop- 
ulation growth  are  by  now  very  well  known: 
the  earth's  passenger  list  Is  growing  at  a  rate 
that  will  give  us  some  four  billion  humans 
by  1975.  and  that  threatens  to  give  us  eight 
billion  by  2010.  I  say  "threatens,"  since  it  Is 
likely  that  the  inability  of  the  earth  to  carry 
so  large  a  group  will  result  In  an  actual 
population  somewhat  smaller  than  this, 
especially  in  the  steerage,  where  the  growth 
is  most  rapid  and, the  available  resources 
least  plentiful.  r 

We  shall  return  to  the  population  prob- 
lem later.  But  meanwhile  a  second  strain  Is 
placed  on  the  earth  by  the  simple  cumula- 
tive effect  of  existing  technology  (combus- 
tion engines,  the  main  industrial  processes, 
present-day  agricultural  techniques,  etc.). 
This  strain  Is  localized  mainly  in  the  flrst- 
class  portions  of  the  vessel  where  each  new 
arrival  on  board  Is  rapidly  given  a  standard 
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complement  of  capital  equipment  and  where 
the  rate  of  physical  and  chemical  resource 
transformation  per  capita  steadily  mounts. 
The  strain  consists  of  the  limited  ability  of 
the  soil,  the  water,  the  atmosphere  of  these 
favored  regions  to  absoi-b  the  outpourings  of 
these  fast-growing  industrial  processes. 

The  most  dramatic  Instance  of  this  limited 
absorptive  power  is  the  rise  In  the  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  air  due  to  the  steady 
growth  of  (largely  industrial)  combustion. 
By  the  year  2000,  it  sepm.s  beyond  dispute 
that  the  CO,  content  of  the  air  will  have 
doubled,  raising  the  heat-trapping  properties 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  so-called  "green- 
house" eTeci.  has  been  predicted  to  raise 
mean  global  temperatures  sufficiently  to 
bring  catastrophic  potential  consequences. 
One  possibility  Is  a  sequence  of  climatic 
changes  resulting  from  a  melting  of  the 
Arctic  Ice  floes  that  would  result  In  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  Ice  Age:  another  Is  the  slump- 
ing of  the  Antarctic  ice  cap  Into  the  sea 
with  a  consequent  tidal  wave  that  could  wipe 
out  a  substantial  portion  of  mankind  and 
raise  the  sea  level  by  60  to  100  feet. 

These  are  all  "Iffy"  scenarios  whose  present 
significance  may  be  limited  to  alerting  us  to 
the  immensity  of  the  ecological  problem: 
happily  they  are  of  sufficient  uncertainty  not 
to  cause  us  Immediate  worry  (It  Is  lucky 
they  are,  because  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that 
all  the  massed  technological  and  huruan  en- 
ergy on  earth  could  arrest  such  changes  once 
they  began).  Much  closer  to  home  Is  the 
burden  placed  on  the  earth's  carrying  capac- 
ity by  the  sheer  requirements  of  a  spreading 
Industrial  activity  for  the  fuel  and  mineral 
resources  needed  to  maintain  the  going  rate 
of  output  per  person  in  the  first-class  cabins. 
To  raise  the  existing  (not  the  anticipated) 
population  of  the  earth  to  American  stand- 
ards would  require  the  annual  extraction  of 
75  times  as  much  Iron,  100  times  as  much 
copper,  200  times  as  much  lead,  and  250 
times  as  much  tin  as  we  now  take  from  the 
earth. 

Only  the  kuown  reserves  of  Iron  allow  us 
to  entertain  such  fantastic  rates  cf  mineral 
exploitation  (and  the  capital  Investment 
needed  to  bring  about  such  mining  opera- 
tions Is  In  Itself  staggering  to  contemplate). 
All  the  other  requlre.ments  exceed  by  far  all 
known  or  reasonably  anticipated  ore  reserves. 
And,  to  repeat,  we  have  taken  Into  account 
only  today's  level  of  population:  to  equip  the 
prospective  passengers  of  the  year  2010  with 
this  amount  of  basic  raw  material  would  re- 
quire a  doubling  of  all  the  above  figures. 

I  vrtll  revert  later  to  the  consequences  of 
this  prospect.  First,  however,  let  us  pay  at- 
tention to  the  third  source  of  overload,  this 
one  traceable  to  the  special  environment- 
destroying  potential  of  newly  developed  tech- 
nologies. Of  these  the  most  Important — and 
if  it  should  ever  come  to  full-scale  war,  of 
course  the  most  lethal — Is  the  threat  posed 
by  nuclear  radiation.  I  shall  not  elaborate  on 
this  well-known  (although  not  well-believed) 
danger,  pausing  to  point  out  only  that  a 
nuclear  holocaust  would  In  all  likelihood  ex- 
ert Its  principal  effect  In  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere. The  survivors  In  the  South  would  be 
severely  hampered  In  their  efforts  at  recon- 
struction not  oily  because  most  of  the  easily 
available  resources  of  the  world  have  already 
been  used  up,  but  because  most  of  the  tech- 
nological know-how  would  have  perished 
along  with  the  populations  up  North. 

But  the  threats  of  new  technology  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  specter  of  nuclear 
devastation.  There  Is,  Immediately  at  hand, 
the  known  devastation  of  the  new  chemical 
pesticides  that  have  now  entwed  more  or 
less  Irreversibly  into  the  living  tissue  of  the 
world's  population.  Moet  mothers'  mUk  in 
the  United  States  today — I  now  quote  the 
Ehrllchs  verbatim — "contains  so  much  DDT 
that  It  would  be  declared  Illegal  in  Interstate 
commerce  If  It  were  sold  as  cow's  milk";  and 
the  DDT  intake  of  Infants  around  the  world 


Is  twice  the  daily  allowable  maximum  set  by 
the  World  Health  Organization.  We  are  al- 
ready. In  other  words,  being  exposed  to  heavy 
dosages  of  chemicals  whose  effects  we  know 
to  be  dangerous,  with  what  ultimate  results 
we  shall  have  to  wait  nervously  to  discover. 
(There  Is  something  to  think  about  In  the 
archaeological  evidence  that  one  factor  In 
the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  systematic 
poisoning  of  upper-class  Romans  from  the 
lead  with  which  they  lined  their  wine 
containers.) 

But  the  threat  Is  not  limited  to  pesticides. 
Barry  CXnnmoner  predicts  an  agricultural 
crisis  In  the  United  States  within  fifty  years 
from  the  action  of  our  fertilizers,  which  will 
either  ultimately  destroy  soil  ferUlity  or  lead 
to  pollution  of  the  national  water  supply.  At 
another  corner  of  the  new  technology,  the 
SST  threatens  not  only  to  shake  us  with  Its 
boom,  but  to  affect  the  amount  of  cloud 
cover  (and  climate)  by  Its  contrails.  And  I 
have  not  even  mentioned  the  standard  pol- 
lution problems  of  smoke,  Industrial  effluents 
Into  lakes  and  rivers,  or  solid  wastes.  Suffice 
It  to  report  that  a  1968  UNESCO  Conference 
concluded  that  man  has  only  about  twenty 
years  to  go  before  the  planet  starts  to  become 
uninhabitable  because  of  air  pollution  alone. 
Of  coiuse  "starts  to"  Is  imprecise;  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  cartoon  of  an  industrialist  look- 
ing at  his  billowing  smokestacks,  In  front  of 
which  a  forlorn  figure  Is  holding  up  a  placard 
that  says:  "We  have  only  3b  years  to  go."  The 
caption  reads.  "Boy,  that  shook  me  up  for  a 
minute.  I  thought  It  said  3  to  5  years." 

I  have  left  until  last  the  grimmest  and 
gravest  threat  of  all.  Speaking  now  on  behalf 
of  the  steerage.  This  Is  the  looming  Inability 
of  the  great  green  earth  to  bring  forth  suffi- 
cient food  to  maintain  life,  even  at  the  mis- 
erable threshold  of  subsistence  at  which  It  Is 
now  endured  by  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
world's  papulation.  The  problem  here  Is  the 
very  strong  likelihood  that  population  growth 
will  Inexorably  outpace  whatever  Improve- 
ments In  fertility  and  productivity  we  will 
be  able  to  apply  to  the  earth's  mantle  (In- 
cluding the  watery  fringes  of  the  ocean 
where  sea  "fanning"  is  at  least  technically 
Imaginable). 

Here  the  race  Is  basically  between  two 
forces:  on  the  one  hand,  those  that  give 
promise  that  the  rate  of  population  increase 
can  be  curbed  (if  not  totally  halted):  and 
on  the  other,  those  that  give  promise  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  sustenance  we  can 
wring  from  the  soil. 

Both  these  forces  are  subtly  blended  of 
technological  and  social  factors.  Take  popu- 
lation growth.  The  great  hope  of  every  ecolo- 
glst  is  that  an  effective  birth  control  tech- 
nique— cheap,  requiring  little  or  no  medical 
supervision,  devoid  of  taboos  or  religious 
hlnderances — will  rapidly  and  effectively 
lower  the  present  fertility  rates  which  are 
doubling  world  population  every  thlrty-flve 
years  (every  twenty-eight  years  In  Africa; 
every  twenty-four  in  Latin  America),  No 
such  device  is  currently  available,  although 
the  Pill,  the  lUD.  vasectomies,  abortions, 
condoms,  coitus  Interruptus,  and  other 
known  techniques  could,  of  course,  do  the 
Job,  If  the  reqtiislte  equipment,  persuasion 
(or  coercion) ,  instruction,  etc.  could  be 
brought  to  the  80  to  90  percent  of  the  world's 
people  who  know  next  to  nothing  about  birth 
control. 

It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  no  such 
world-wide  campaign  Is  apt  to  be  successful 
for  at  least  a  decade  and  maybe  a  generation, 
although  there  Is  always  the  hope  that  a 
"spontaneous"  change  In  attitudes,  similar  to 
that  In  Hungary  or  Japan,  will  bring  about  a 
rapid  halt  to  population  growth.  But  even  In 
this  unlikely  event,  the  sheer  "momentum" 
of  population  growth  still  poses  terrible 
problems.  Malcom  Potts,  Secretary  General  of 
International  Planned  Parenthood,  has  pre- 
sented a  shocking  statistical  calculation  In 
this  regard:  he  has  pointed  out  that  popula- 


tion growth  In  India  Is  today  addmg  one  mil- 
lion mouths  per  month  to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. If,  by  some  miracle,  fertility  rates 
were  to  decline  tomorrow  by  60  percent  In 
India,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  owing  to 
the  already  existing  huge  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  would  be  moving  up  into  child- 
bearing  ages,  population  growth  In  India 
would  still  be  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  mouths  per  month. 

The  other  element  In  the  race  Is  our  ability 
to  match  population  growth  with  food  sup- 
plies, at  least  for  a  generation  or  so,  while 
birth  control  techniques  and  campaigns  are 
being  perfected.  Here  the  problem  Is  also 
partly  technological,  partly  social.  The  tech- 
nological part  Involves  the  so-called  "Green 
Revolution" — the  development  of  seeds  that 
are  capable,  at  their  best,  of  Improving  yields 
per  acre  by  a  factor  of  300  percent,  some- 
times even  more.  The  problem,  however.  Is 
that  these  new  seeds  generally  require  Irri- 
gation and  fertilizer  to  bring  their  benefits. 
If  India  alone  were  to  apply  fertilizer  at  the 
per  capita  level  of  the  Netherlands,  she  would 
consume  half  the  world's  total  output  of 
fertilizer.  This  would  require  a  hundredfold 
expansion  of  India's  present  level  of  fertilizer 
use. 

Irrigation,  the  other  necessary  Input  for 
most  Improved  seeds,  poses  equally  formid- 
able requirements.  E.  A.  Mason  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratories  has  prepared  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  costs  of  nuclear- 
powered  "agro-industrial  complexes"  in 
which  desalted  water  and  fertilizer  would  be 
produced  for  use  on  adjacent  farms.  It  would 
require  twenty-three  such  plants  per  year, 
eswh  taking  care  of  some  three  million  people. 
Just  to  keep  pace  with  present  world  popula- 
tion growth.  Since  It  would  take  at  least  five 
years  to  get  these  plants  into  operation,  we 
should  begin  work  today  on  at  least  125  such 
units.  If  we  assume  that  no  hitches  were  en- 
countered and  that  the  technology  on  paper 
could  be  easily  translated  Into  a  technology 
in  situ,  the  cost  would  amount  to  $315  bil- 
lion. 

There  are  as  well  other  technical  problems 
of  an  ecological  nature  associated  with  the 
Green  Revolution — mainly  the  risk  of  Intro- 
ducing locally  untried  strains  of  plants  that 
may  be  subject  to  epidemic  disease.  But  put- 
ting those  difficulties  to  the  side,  we  must 
recognize  as  well  the  social  obstacles  that  a 
successful  Green  Revolution  must  overcome. 
The  new  seeds  can  only  be  afforded  by  the 
upper  level  of  peasantry — not  merely  because 
of  their  cost  (and  the  cost  of  the  required 
fertilizer),  but  because  only  a  rich  peasant 
can  take  the  risk  of  having  the  crop  turn  out 
badly  without  himself  suffering  starvation. 
Hence  the  Green  Revolution  Is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  strains  of  social  stratification 
within  the  underdeveloped  areas.  Then,  too, 
even  a  successful  local  crop  does  not  always 
shed  its  benefits  evenly  across  a  nation,  but 
results  all  too  often  In  local  gluts  that  can- 
not be  transported  to  starving  areas  because 
of  transportation  bottlenecks. 

None  of  these  discouraging  remarks  Is  In- 
tended In  the  slightest  to  disparage  the  Green 
Revolution,  which  represents  the  Inspired 
work  of  dedicated  men.  But  the  difficulties 
must  be  kept  In  mind  as  a  corrective  to  the 
lulling  belief  that  "science"  can  easily  offset 
the  population  boom  with  larger  supplies  of 
food.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  supplies  of  food 
can  be  substantially  Increased — rats  alone  de- 
vour some  10-12  percent  of  India's  crop,  and 
Insects  can  ravage  up  to  half  of  the  stored 
crops  of  some  underdeveloped  areas,  so  that 
even  very  "simple"  methods  of  Improved 
storage  hold  out  Important  prospects  of  Im- 
proving basic  life-support,  quite  aside  from 
the  longer  term  hopes  of  agronomy. 

Yet  at  best  these  Improvements  will  only 
stave  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  Ultimately 
the  problem  posed  by  Malthus  must  be 
faced — that  population  tends  to  Increase 
geometrically  by  doubling;    and  that  agri- 


culture does  not;  so  that  eventually  popula- 
tion 7nust  face  the  limit  of  a  food  barrier. 
It  is  worth  repeating  the  words  of  Malthus 
himself  In  this  regard: 

"Famine  seems  to  be  the  last,  the  most 
dreadful  resource  of  nature.  The  power  of 
population  Is  so  much  superior  to  the  power 
in  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence  for  man, 
that  premature  death  must  In  some  shape  or 
other  visit  the  human  race.  The  vices  of  man- 
kind are  active  and  able  ministers  of  depop- 
ulation .  .  .  |S)hould  they  fail  In  this  war  of 
extermination,  sickly  seasons,  epidemics,  pes- 
tilence, and  plague,  advance  in  terrific  array, 
and  sweep  off  their  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands. Should  success  still  be  incomplete, 
gigantic  inevitable  famine  stalks  In  the  rear, 
and  with  one  mighty  blow,  levels  the  popu- 
lation with  the  food  of  the  world." 

This  Malthuslan  prophecy  has  been  so 
often  "refuted,"  as  economists  have  pointed 
to  the  astonishing  rates  of  growth  of  food 
output  In  the  advanced  nations,  that  there  Is 
a  danger  of  dismissing  the  warnings  of  the 
EhrUchs  as  merely  another  premature  alarm. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  fearful  mistake.  For 
unlike  Malthus,  who  assumed  that  tech- 
nology would  remain  constant,  the  Ehrllchs 
have  made  ample  allowance  for  the  growth 
of  technological  capability,  and  their  ap- 
proach to  the  Impending  catastrophe  Is  not 
shrill.  They  merely  point  cut  that  a  mild 
version  of  the  Malthuslan  solution  Is  al- 
ready upon  us,  for  at  least  half  a  billion 
people  are  chronically  hungry  or  outright 
starving,  and  another  1%  billion  imder  or 
malnourished.  Thus  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  "gigantic  inevitable  famine";  It  has  al- 
ready come. 

What  Is  more  Important  Is  that  the 
Ehrllchs  see  the  matter  In  a  fundamentally 
different  p)erspective  from  Malthus,  not  as  a 
problem  Involving  supply  and  demand,  but 
as  one  Involving  a  total  ecological  equilib- 
rium. The  crisis,  as  the  Ehrllchs  see  It,  IB 
thus  both  deeper  and  more  complex  than 
merely  a  shortage  of  food,  although  the 
latter  Is  one  of  Its  more  horrendotis  evi- 
dences. What  threatens  the  Spaceship  Earth 
Is  a  profound  Imbalance  between  the  totality 
of  systems  by  which  human  life  is  main- 
tained, and  the  totality  of  demands,  Indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural,  technological  as 
well  as  demographic,  to  which  that  capacity 
t/O  support  life  is  subjected. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  one  can  fault  bits 
and  pieces  of  the  Ehrllchs'  analysis,  and 
there  Is  a  note  of  determined  pessimism  in 
their  work  that  leads  me  to  suspect  (or  at 
least  hop>e)  that  there  Is  somewhat  more 
time  for  adaptation  that  they  suggest.  Yet 
I  do  not  see  how  their  basic  conclusion  can 
be  denied.  Beginning  within  our  lifetimes 
and  rising  rapidly  to  crisis  proportions  in 
our  children's,  a  challenge  faces  humankind 
comparable  to  none  In  Its  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  forced  migrations 
of  the  Ice  Age.  It  Is  with  the  responses  to 
this  crisis  that  I  wish  to  end  this  essay,  for 
telling  and  courageous  as  the  Ehrllchs'  analy- 
sis Is,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  they  have 
fully  faced  up  to  the  implications  that  their 
own  findings  present. 

The  first  of  these  I  have  already  stated: 
It  is  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  under- 
developed countries  can  never  hope  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  developed  countries. 
Given  our  present  and  prospective  tech- 
nology, there  are  simply  not  enough  re- 
sources to  permit  a  "Western"  rate  of  In- 
dustrial exploitation  to  be  expanded  to  a 
population  of  four  billion — much  less  eight 
billion — persons.  It  may  well  be  that  most 
of  the  population  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  has  no  ambition  to  reach  Western 
standards — Indeed,  does  not  even  know  that 
such  a  thing  as  "development"  Is  on  the 
agenda.  But  the  elites  of  these  nations,  for 
all  their  rhetorical  rejection  of  Western  (and 
especially  American)  styles  of  life,  do  tend 
to  picture  a  Western  standard  as  the  ulti- 


mate end  of  their  activities.  As  It  becomes 
clear  that  such  an  objective  Is  impossible,  a 
profound  reorientation  of  views  must  take 
place  within  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

What  such  a  reorientation  will  be  It  is 
Impossible  to  say.  For  the  near  future,  the 
outlook  for  the  most  population-oppressed 
areas  will  be  a  continuous  battle  against  food 
shortages,  coupled  with  the  possible  per- 
manent Impairment  of  the  Intelligence  of 
much  of  the  surviving  population  due  to 
protein  deficiencies  In  childhood.  This  pres- 
sure of  population  may  lead  to  aggressive 
searches  for  Lebensraum;  or  as  I  have  fre- 
quently written,  may  culminate  in  revolu- 
tions of  desperation. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  considerable  growth  (although 
nothing  resembling  the  attainment  of  a  West- 
ern standard  consumption).  But  no  quick 
substantial  improvement  In  their  condition 
seems  feasible  wlthta  the  next  generation  at 
least.  The  visions  of  Sir  Charles  Snow  or 
the  Soviet  academician  Sakharov  for  a  gigan- 
tic transfer  of  wealth  from  the  rich  nations 
to  the  poor  (20  percent  of  GNP  is  proposed) 
are  simply  fantasies.  Since  much  of  GNP  is 
spatially  nontransferable  or  inappropriate, 
such  a  huge  levy  against  GNP  would  imply 
shipments  of  up  to  50  percent  of  much  mov- 
able output.  How  this  enormous  flood  of 
goods  would  be  transported,  allocated,  ab- 
sorbed, or  maintained — not  to  mention  re- 
linquished by  the  donor  countries — Is  no- 
where analyzed  by  the  proponents  of  such 
vast  aid. 

The  implications  of  the  ecological  crisis 
for  the  advanced  nations  are  not  any  less 
severe,  although  they  are  of  a  different  kind. 
For  It  Is  clear  that  free  Indtistrlal  growth 
is  Just  as  disastrous  for  the  Western  nations 
as  free  population  growth  for  those  of  the 
East  and  South.  The  worship  in  the  West 
of  a  growing  Gross  National  Product  must 
be  recognized  as  not  only  a  deceptive  but 
a  very  dangerous  avatar;  Kenneth  Bouldlng 
has  begun  a  campaign.  In  which  I  shall  Join 
him.  to  label  this  statistical  oionster  Oroas 
National  Cost.  The  necessity  to  bring  our 
economic  activities  Into  a  sustainable  rela- 
tionship with  the  resource  capabilities  and 
waste  absorption  properties  of  the  world 
win  pose  two  problems  for  the  West.  On  the 
simpler  level,  a  whole  series  of  technological 
problems  must  be  met.  Fume-free  transpor- 
tation must  be  developed  on  land  and  air. 
The  cult  of  dlsposablUty  must  be  replaced 
by  that  of  reusability.  Population  stability 
must  be  attained  through  tax  and  other  in- 
ducements, both  to  conserve  resources  and 
to  preserve  reasonable  population  densities. 
Many  of  these  problems  will  tax  our  Inge- 
nuity, technical  and  socio-political,  but  the 
main  problem  they  pose  is  not  whether,  but 
how  soon  they  can  be  solved. 

But  there  Is  another,  deep>er  question  that 
the  developed  nations  face — at  least  those 
that  have  capitalist  economies.  This  problem 
can  be  stated  as  a  crucial  test  as  to  who  was 
right — John  Stuart  Mill  or  Karl  Marx.  Mill 
maintained,  in  his  famous  Principles,  that 
the  terminus  of  capitalist  evolution  would  be 
a  stationary  state.  In  which  the  return  to 
capital  had  fallen  to  Insignificance,  and  a  re- 
distrlbutlve  tax  system  would  be  able  to  cap- 
ture any  flows  of  Income  to  the  holders  of 
scarce  resources  such  as  land.  In  effect,  he 
prophesied  the  transformation  of  capitalism, 
in  an  environment  of  abundance.  Into  a  bal- 
anced economy.  In  which  the  capitalist  both 
as  the  generator  of  change  and  as  the  main 
claimant  on  the  surplus  generated  by  change, 
would  in  effect  undergo  a  painless  eutha- 
nasia. 

The  Marxian  view  Is  of  course  quite  the 
opposite.  The  very  essence  of  capitalism,  ac- 
cording to  Marx,  is  expansion — which  Is  to 
say,  the  capitalist,  as  a  historical  "type," 
finds  his  raison  d'ttere  In  the  insatiable 
search  for  additional  money-wealth  gained 
through  the  constant  growth  of  the  economic 
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system.  The  Idea  of  a  "stationary"  capital- 
ism Ifi,  In  Marxian  eyes,  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  on  a  logical  par  with  a  democratic 
aristocracy  or  an  industrial  feudalism 

Is  tiie  Mllliaii  or  the  Marxian  view  correct? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  yet  say.  Some 
economic  growth  Is  certainly  compatible 
with  a  stabilized  rate  of  resource  use  and 
disposal,  for  growtli  could  take  the  form  of 
the  expenditure  of  additional  labor  on  the 
Improvement  (aesthetic  or  technical)  of  the 
national  environment.  Indeed,  Insofar  as 
education  or  cultural  activity  are  forms  of 
national  output  that  require  little  use  of 
resources  and  result  In  little  waste  product, 
national  output  could  be  Indefinitely  ex- 
panded through  these  and  similar  activities. 
But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  main  avenue 
of  traditional  capitalist  accumulation  would 
have  to  be  considerably  constrained;  that 
net  Investment  In  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing would  effectively  cesise;  that  the  rate 
and  kind  of  technological  change  would 
need  to  be  supervised  and  probably  greatly 
reduced:  and  that  as  a  consequence,  the  flow 
of  profits  would  almost  certainly  fall. 

Is  this  imaginable  within  a  capitalist  set- 
ting— that  is.  in  a  nation  In  which  the  busi- 
ness ideology  permeates  the  views  of  nearly 
all  groups  and  classes  and  establishes  the 
boimds  of  what  is  possible  and  natural,  and 
what  is  not?  Ordinarily  I  do  not  see  how  such 
a  question  couid  be  answered  in  any  way 
but  negatively,  for  it  is  tantamount  to  ask- 
ing a  dominant  class  acquiesce  In  the  elim- 
ination of  the  very  activities  that  sustain  It. 
But  this  is  an  extraordinary  challenge  that 
may  evoke  an  extraordinary  response.  Like 
the  challenge  posed  by  war.  the  ecological 
crisis  affects  all  classes,  and  therefore  may 
be  sufficient  to  induce  sociological  changes 
that  would  be  unthinkable  in  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  capitalist  and  managerial  classes  may 
see — perhaps  even  more  clearly  than  the 
consuming  masses — the  nature  and  nearness 
of  the  ecological  crisis,  and  may  recognize 
that  their  only  salvation  las  human  beings, 
let  alone  privileged  human  beings  i  is  an  oc- 
cupational migration  Into  governmental  or 
other  po6t5  of  power,  or  they  may  come  to 
accept  a  smaller  share  of  the  national  sur- 
plxis  supply  simply  because  they  recognize 
that  there  is  no  alternative.  When  the 
enemy  is  nature.  In  other  words,  rather  than 
another  social  class.  It  Is  at  leaet  imaginable 
that  adjustments  could  be  made  that  would 
be  Impossible  in  ordinary  circumstances.' 

There  Is,  however,  another  possibility  to 
which  I  must  also  call  attention.  It  is  the 
possibility  that  the  ecological  crisis  will  sim- 
ply result  In  the  decline  or  even  destruction 
of  Western  civilization,  and  of  the  hegemony 
of  the  sclentiflc-technologlcal  view  that  has 
achieved  so  much  and  cost  us  so  dearly.  Great 
challenges  do  not  always  bring  great  re- 
sponses, especially  when  those  responses  must 
be  sustained  over  long  periods  of  time  and 
require  dramatic  changes  In  life  styles  and 
attitudes.  Even  educated  men  today  are  able 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  crisis  they  face: 
there  is  wild  talk  of  farming  the  seas,  of 
transporting  men  to  the  planets,  of  unspeci- 
fied "miracles"  of  technology  that  will  avert 
disaster.  Glib  as  they  are.  however,  at  least 
these  suggestions  have  a  certain  responsibil- 
ity when  compared  to  another  and  much 
more  worrisome  response:  Je  m'en  fiche. 

Can  we  really  persuade  the  citizens  of  the 
Western  world,  who  are  Just  now  entering  the 


'  Let  me  add  a  warning  that  It  Is  not  only 
capitalists  who  must  make  an  unprece- 
dented ideological  adjustment.  Socialists 
must  also  come  to  terms  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  goal  of  Industrial  superabun- 
dance on  which  their  vision  of  a  transformed 
society  rests.  The  stationary  equilibrium  im- 
posed by  the  conatrainta  of  ecology  requires 
at  the  very  least  a  reformulation  of  the  kind 
of  economic  society  toward  which   •    •   •. 


heady  atmosphere  of  a  high  consumption  way 
of  life,  that  conservation,  stability,  frugality, 
.ind  a  deep  concern  for  the  distant  future 
must  now  take  priority  over  the  personal  In- 
dulgence for  which  they  have  been  culturally 
prepared  and  which  they  are  about  to  ex- 
perience for  the  first  time?  Not  the  least  dan- 
ger of  the  ecological  crisis,  as  I  see  It,  is  that 
tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  will  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  prospects  ahead 
("What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us?"), 
and  that  the  increasingly  visible  approach  of 
ecological  .\rmageddon  will  bring  not  repent- 
ance but  Saturnalia. 

Tet  I  cannot  end  this  essay  on  such  a  note. 
For  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ecological  en- 
thusiasts may  be  right  when  they  speak  of 
the  deteriorating  environment  as  providing 
the  possibility  for  a  new  political  rallying 
ground.  If  a  new  New  Deal,  capable  of  en- 
gaging both  the  efforts  and  the  beliefs  of  this 
nation,  is  the  last  great  hope  to  which  we 
cling  In  the  face  of  what  seems  otherwise  to 
be  an  inevitable  gradual  worsening  and 
coarsening  of  our  style  of  life.  It  is  possible 
that  a  determined  effort  to  arrest  the  ecologi- 
cal decay  might  prove  to  be  its  underlying 
theme  Such  an  issue.  Immediate  In  the  ex- 
perience of  all,  carries  an  appeal  that  might 
allow  vast  Improvements  to  be  worked  In  the 
American  environment,  both  urban  and  In- 
dustrial. I  cinnot  estimate  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  political  awakening,  dependent  as 
these  matters  are  on  the  dice  of  personality 
and  the  outcome  of  events  at  home  and 
abrosMl.  But  however  slim  the  possibility  of 
bringing  such  a  change.  It  does  at  least  make 
the  ecological  crisis,  unquestionably  the 
gravest  long-run  threat  of  our  times,  poten- 
tially the  source  of  its  greatest  short-term 
promise 


A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  FIREARMS 
REGISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  major 
firearms  registration  bills  are  at  present 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  S.  977  would  estab- 
lish a  national  system  of  firearms  regis- 
tration under  the  Treasury  Department 
with  stringent  minimum  Federal  licens- 
ing requirements.  S.  2433  would  require 
every  sportsman  and  gunowner  to  pi-o- 
cure  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  these  measures.  Evidence  presented  to 
this  subcommittee  has  amply  stressed 
the  cost  and  impracticability  of  any  na- 
tionwide system  of  registration  or  cer- 
tification. Proponents  of  registration 
have  presented  no  evidence  that  national 
registration  would  reduce  the  level  of 
violent  crimes.  In  effect,  national  regis- 
tration would  burden  sportsmen  without 
benefitting  our  law  enforcement  efforts. 
I  have  urged  in  the  psist — and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so — that  the  subcommittee 
and  Congress  reject  these  national  fire- 
arms registration  schemes. 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Krug,  director  of  research 
of  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
study  entitled  "Firearms  Registration 
Costs  Versus  Benefits."  Mr.  Krug  dis- 
cussed his  survey  of  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies'  experience  with  firearms 
registration  legislation  available  to  them. 
This  study  shows  that  the  burden  that 
firearms  registration  would  place  on 
sportsmen  and  its  excessive  cost  would 
not  be  matched  by  benefits  to  law  en- 
forcement. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  study  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  and 
I  highly  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Firearms  Registration  Costs  Versus  Bene- 
rrrs — A   Survey    of   State   Law   Enforce- 
ment Agencies  on  Firearms  Registration 
(By  Alan  S.  Krug) 
introduction 
Firearms  registration 
This  survey  Is  concerned  with  measunng 
some  of  the  benefits  attributed  to  firearms 
registration  programs. 

Firearms  registration  In  its  simplest  form 
may  be  defined  as  the  recording  of  firearm 
serial  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
means  of  tracing  a  firearm  to  the  owner.  But 
in  practice,  firearms  registration  hardly  ever 
takes  this  pure  form.  tJsually.  it  is  combined 
with  some  type  of  firearm-owner  licensing 
system  (30)  or  Is  couched  in  terms  which 
enable  the  police  to  deny  registration,  and 
In  effect  ownership,  to  certain  persons.  FVsr 
example,  the  Sullivan  law  is  used  in  New 
Tork  City  as  a  means  of  denying  legal  hand- 
gun  ownership  to  virtually  all  of  the  citi- 
zenry (5,  24) .  While  the  general  public  nearly 
always  thinks  of  registration  as  the  theoreti- 
cally simple  procedure  of  recording  firearm 
serial  numbers,  gun  owner  invariably  view 
It  in  this  more  restrictive  sense. 

National  firearms  registration  continues  to 
be  offered  by  some  as  a  partial  solution  for 
the  nation's  crime  problems.  After  registra- 
tion bills  In  Congress  were  defeated  In  1967- 
68,  nearly  Identical  bills  were  Introduced  in 
the  Ninety-First  Congress.  Similar  proposals 
were  Introduced  at  state  and  local  levels.  The 
subject  continues  to  be  surrounded  by 
controversy. 

Those  advocating  firearms  registration 
claim  it  would  provide  these  benefits: 

1.  It  would  enable  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  solve  crimes  by  determining  the 
ownership  of  firearms  through  a  tracing  of 
firearm  serial  numbers. 

2.  It  would  enable  police  to  arrest  persons 
carrying  unregistered  firearms. 

3.  It  would  make  it  more  dlflictat  for  un- 
desirables to  obtain  weapons. 

4.  It  would  reduce  the  number  of  firearms 
owned  by  Individuals  and  this  would  result 
in  fewer  crimes  being  committed. 

5.  It  would  help  prevent  suicide. 

6.  It  would  help  prevent  firearm  accidents. 

7.  It  would  substantially  increase  the  rate 
of  return  of  stolen  firearms  to  the  rightful 
owners. 

Those  opposed  to  firearms  registration 
maintain  that  these  benefits  do  not  In  fact 
accrue  from  a  firearms  registration  program 
They  say  that : 

1.  Criminals  do  not  register  their  firearms. 

2.  Many  firearms  used  by  criminals  are 
stolen  and  tracing  them  by  serial  number 
would  only  lead  to  an  innocent  person,  per- 
haps causing  that  person  to  be  falsely  ac- 
cused. 

3.  If  a  criminal  were  to  be  apprehended 
while  committing  a  crime,  possession  of  an 
unregistered  firearm  would  only  constitute  a 
minor,  additional  charge  which  could  be 
placed  against  him.  Where  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  being  committed,  police  do 
not  have  authority  to  search  persons  or 
homes  for  unregistered  firearms  without  a 
search  warrant. 

4.  Virtually  all  of  the  states  already  have 
laws  which  either  require  a  permit  for  the 
carrying  of  concealable  firearms  or  prohibit  it 
altogether. 

5.  The  presence  or  absence  of  registration  Is 
not  a  determining  factor  in  either  suicides  or 
accidents. 

6.  It  should  be  up  to  the  Individual  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  serial  numbers  of  his  own 
firearms  In  case  of  theft.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  government  to  assume  this  function 
for  the  firearms  owner. 

7.  The  high  costs  of  Instituting  and  main- 
taining a  firearms  registration  program  would 
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net  be  Justified  in  ternvs  of  the  extremely 
limited  benefits  which  It  could  be  expected  to 
provide. 

8.  Registration  would  be  used  as  a  subter- 
fuge to  eventually  1en>  firearms  ownership 
to  legitimate  citizens  as  is  now  the  case  with 
handguns  In  New  York  City.' 

Costs  venous  benefits 

The  answer  to  whether  or  not  legislation 

providing  for  a  national  registration  program 
should  be  enacted  should  not  depend  upon 
the  philosophical,  ethical  or  emoitlonal  issues 
of  whether  firearms  ownership  is  moral  or 
immoral  or  whether  guns  are  good  or  bad. 
Rather,  it  should  depend  upon  a  factual  ex- 
amination of  the  above  arguments.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  would  iee.n  to  be  whether  or 
not  the  benefits  of  a  registration  program, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  worth  the  cotts 
of  administering.  A  corroliary  to  this  is 
whether  or  not  monies  proposed  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  administration  of  a  registration 
program  could  not  be  spent  in  another  area 
of  crime  prevention  with  better  results.  This 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  a  cost-ljene- 
fit  analysis.  So  far,  proponents  of  firearms 
registration  have  not  made  any  thorough  ex- 
amination of  cost  factors. 

Although  few  people  realize  it,  there  Is  al- 
ready a  considerable  amount  of  de  facto  fire- 
arms registration  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  of  government.  At  cost-benefit 
analysis  could  logically  begin  with  an  exam- 
ination of  these  existing  programs. 

Little  is  known  about  the  dollar  costs  of 
these  programs,  except  that  they  are  sub- 
stantial. But  without  the  availability  of  more 
precise  cost  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  mea- 
sure the  value  of  these  programs  in  terms  of 
a  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Some  data  are  available  relative  to  the 
probable  costs  of  a  national  firearms  regis- 
tration program.  According  to  H.  Richard 
Cossaboon,  President  of  Management  Con- 
cepts, Inc.,  national  compulsory  gun  reg- 
istration would  require  "one  of  the  most 
gigantic  computer  operations  ever  undertak- 
en (9)."»  Cossaboon  studied  the  problem 
simply  as  an  "academic  exercise."  since  the 
question  of  gun  registration  had  often  been 
In  the  news.  Disclaiming  any  personal  Inter- 
est Ui  firearms  registration,  he  studied  It 
because  no  one  had  explained  how  the  gov- 
ernment would  go  about  the  task  If  a  com- 
plete registration  bill  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Cossaboon  stated  that  the  problem  "would 
require  the  solving  of  at  least  five  complete- 
ly unique  systems  problems:  data  collection, 
data  conversion,  data  storage  and  retrieval, 
data  dissemination,  and  data  communica- 
tions, as  well  as  providing  a  real  challenge 
In  overall  data  systems  management."  Regis- 
tration of  each  gun  would  require  more  than 
130  characters.  He  estimated  that  "It  would 
take  at  least  two  years  to  complete  the 
project  and  would  Involve  a  staff  of  several 
hundred  people."  It  would  require  "a  team  of 
qualified  experts  at  least  six  months  Just  to 
devise  a  workable  system." 

Atwut  5  million  new  firearms  were  sold  In 
1969  in  the  United  States.  Several  millions 
pre-owned  firearms  also  changed  hands.  Each 
time  a  gun  was  bought,  sold,  traded,  or  an 
owner  moved,  the  Information  would  have  to 
be   changed   and   updated. 

Other  cost  estimates  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time.  In  testimony  before  the  senate 
subcommittee  to  investigate  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  1968,  Internal  Revenue  Service  di- 
rector Sheldon  Cohen  stated  that  the  costs 
of  establishing  a  centralized  computer  system 
capable  of  registering  75  million  firearms 
would  amount  to  more  than  $25  million, 
with  an  annual  continuing  cost  of  more  than 
$22  million  (8). 

These  IRS  cost  figures  were  not  based  upon 
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any  detailed  cost  analysis,  but  were  esti- 
mates presented  In  support  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  proposed  firearms  legisla- 
tion. They  should  be  considered  conserva- 
tive. Furthermore,  they  relate  only  to  the 
central  registration  of  firearms,  and  do  not 
Include  any  costs  associated  with  the  collec- 
tion of  registration  data  or  the  prosecution  of 
violations.  They  also  do  not  include  any  costs 
connected  with  the  licensing  of  firearm  own- 
ers which  might  be  included  in  any  fire- 
arms registration  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  If  licensing  is  Included,  initial  costs 
could  elevate  to  $1  billion  or  more.-'  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  done  by  Research  Associates 
Inc.'  for  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  "Most 
registration  proposals  are  either  combined 
with  a  licensing  proposal  or  vary  from  the 
pure  form  (of  registration  — ed.)  by  also  re- 
quiring an  investigation  (30) ." 

None  of  these  cost  estimates  tike  into 
consideration  any  of  the  Indirect  costs  to  gun 
owners  and  the  general  public  which  would 
derive  from  a  national  firearms  registration 
program. 

Indirect  monetary  costs  to  gun  owners  re- 
sulting from  firearms  registration  or  licens- 
ing programs  are  indirect  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  part  of  the  direct  cost  of 
these  programs  borne  by  the  government 
(30).  Examples  of  such  possible  costs  are 
licensing  fees,  notary  fees,  costs  of  photo- 
graphs, costs  of  finger-printing,  costs  of  any 
required  safety  tests  or  training  courses, 
transportation  expenses,  lost  time  at  work, 
and  court  costs  resulting  from  gun  owners' 
appeals  of  decisions  made  by  government  of- 
ficials  administering   the   programs. 

Indirect  monetary  costs  to  the  general 
public  are  those  resulting  from  firearms 
registration  programs  that  the  public  would 
have  to  pay,  probably  through  taxes,  but 
are  not  directly  Incurred  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  program  It- 
self. In  "A  Preliminary  Cost  Analysis  of 
Firearms  Control  Programs."  Research  As- 
sociates list  as  examples  the  reduction  in 
conservation  funds  that  could  result  from 
firearms  registration  programs,  reduction  in 
excise  taxes  accruing  to  general  revenue.  In- 
creases In  the  costs  of  military  marksman- 
ship training,  and  an  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition  production 
for  national  defense  (30) . 

There  wotjld  also  be  Indirect  non-mone- 
tary costs  resulting  from  a  national  firearms 
registration  program.  Both  the  gun  owner 
and  the  general  pubhc  would  be  affected. 
Research  Associates  put  gross  Inconvenience 
to  or  harassment  of  lawful  owners  of  fire- 
arms in  this  category  (30) .» 

A  rational  approach  to  public  policy  de- 
cisions demands  costs  analysis  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  cost-benefit  ratios  for  all 
proposed  programs.  Legislators  must  appraise 
priorities  and  determine  which  of  the  various 
proposed  anti-crime  programs  are  most  effec- 
tive in  obtaining  desired  objectives.  If  legis- 
lators are  to  do  this,  and  make  effective  de- 
cisions on  resource  allocation,  they  must 
have  information  on  program  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

Cost-benefit  analysis  provides  for  the 
quantitative  evaluation  of  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  and  the  economic  and  social 
costs  of  program  alternatives,  both  present 
and  future.  Any  decision  maker,  whether  he 
is  a  legislator,  businessman  or  head  of  a 
family,  must  be  guided  by  the  probable  gains 
and  costs  of  his  decisions  if  he  Is  to  be 
successful  In  achieving  his  objectives.  To 
ignore  the  careful  consideration  of  gains  and 
losses  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  no 
true  objectives  at  all— no  goal  which  he  is 
attempting  to  achieve. 

About  5  billion  dollars  a  year  Is  now  being 
spent  in  the  tJnited  States  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  activities.  If  additional 
funds  were  to  be  made  available  In  this  area. 


for  what  would  they  be  spent?  Would  they 
be  used  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel?  To  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  law  enforcement  personnel?  To  Im- 
prove relationships  between  law  enforcement 
and  the  public?  To  upgrade  law  enforcement 
equipment  and  facilities?  To  provide  addi- 
tional training  for  law  enforcement  person- 
nel? To  Increase  the  efBcieucy  cf  the  courts? 
To  upgrade  penal  institutions?  To  increase 
efforts  being  made  to  rehabilitate  persons 
csnvlcted  of  crimes?  Or  to  establish  firearms 
registration  programs? 

The  evaluation  of  alternatives  via  cost- 
bene.lt  analysis  is  likely  to  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Just  what  are  the  real  objectives. 
Concommitantlv,  the  risk  that  decisions  will 
be  made  on  primarily  a  political  or  emo- 
tional basis  Is  considerably  reduced. 

A  national  firearms  registration  program 
would  affect  more  than  40  million  Americans. 
It  would  require  the  commitment  of  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  those  federal  funds  which 
might  be  made  available  for  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  activities  in  any  given  fiscal 
year.  On  this  basis  alone,  a  good  case  could 
be  made  for  subjecting  any  proposed  regis- 
tration program  to  a  thorough-going  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

Federal  programs 

There  are  currently  three  firearms  registra- 
tion programs  at  the  federal  level. 

A  national  registration  list  of  stolen  ^d, 
missing  firearms  is  maintained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Data  on  stolen 
and  missing  guns  are  furnished  to  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center  on  a  vol - 
tmtary  basis  by  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  As  of  March  1,  1969.  tiata  on 
186,667  firearms  were  ttoied  In  the  Center's 
computers.  This  prograin  .-wls  added  to  the 
capabilities  of  law  enfcrcement  agencies.' 
While  cost  figures  for  the  system  are  not 
available  (11),  this  stolen/mlselng  firearms 
registration  program  has  received  the  back- 
ing of  law  enforcement  personnel  and  sports- 
men. Since  many  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agenclee  have  kept  records  on  stolen 
gtins  In  the  past,  the  NCIC  affords  Individual 
agencies  access  to  data  acquired  by  other 
agencies  and  eliminates  the  need  for  each 
agency  to  maintain  separate  records. 

Machine  guns,  sawed-ofl  rifles,  sawed-off 
shotguns,  firearm  silencers  and  other  gang- 
ster-type weapons,  mortars,  bazookas,  anti- 
tank guns,  and  other  so-called  "destructive 
devices"  are  reqiUred  to  be  registered  under  a 
program  administered  by  the  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  This  compulsory  registration  pro- 
gram was  first  established  by  the  National 
Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  later  expanded  un- 
der the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  There  are 
now  some  125,000  firearms  and  other  weapons 
registered  under  this  program,  which  has  al- 
ways been  supported  by  law  enforcement,  the 
firearms  industry  and  sportsmen  alike.  This 
registration  program  covers  only  gangster- 
type  weapons  and  destructive  devices.  It 
does  not  affect  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns 
or  handguns  used  by  hunters  and  target 
shooters.  " 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  there  has 
existed,  for  many  years,  a  compulsory  system 
of  registration  of  firearms  which  go  through 
firearm  dealers.  All  firearm  dealers  are  li- 
censed by  the  federal  government.  Since  1938, 
they  have  had  to  keep  complete  records  of 
all  firearm  transactions  as  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 
(U.S.  Code,  TlUo  15,  Chapter  18)  and  the 
Qun  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-618, 
which  superseded  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
on  December  16,  1968).  These  records  must 
Include  the  make,  model,  type,  caliber  or 
gauge,  and  serial  number  of  each  and  every 
firearm  (rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol,  new  or  used) 
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bought  or  sold,  the  date  such  flreaxm  was 
bought  or  sold,  and  the  name  and 
the  address  of  the  person  or  business 
frtam  whom  the  firearm  was  purchased,  or  to 
whom  the  firearm  was  sold,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Gunsmiths  must  maintain  similar  records 
on  all  firearms  which  they  take  In  for  repair 
or  alteration.  These  records  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  dealer  or  gunsmith  permanent- 
ly and  made  available  to  law  enforcement 
officers  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  those  records,  each  sale  of 
a  firearm  by  a  licensed  dealer  requires  the 
completion  of  a  "Form  4473."  listing  the  pur- 
chaser's name,  address,  height,  weight,  race, 
date  of  birth,  place  of  birth  and  signature. 
The  dealer  must  record  on  this  form  the 
method  by  which  he  Identified  the  purchaser. 
eg  driver's  license  number,  selective  service 
registration  number,  etc. 

Dealers  are  also  required  to  keep  records  on 
.22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition,  handgun  am- 
munition, and  components  used  for  reload- 
ing handgun  ammunition.  These  records  in- 
clude the  date  of  the  sale,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  ammunition  or  component,  the  caliber, 
gauge  or  type  of  ammunition  or  component, 
the  quantity  purchased,  the  purchaser's 
name,  address,  date  of  birth  and  the  method 
by  which  the  purchaser  viras  identified. 

Records  must  be  kept  by  firearm  manufac- 
t'.irers  and  wholesalers  as  well  as  by  dealers 
and  gunsmiths.  Thus.  It  has  been  possible 
for  some  time  to  trace  a  firearm  by  Its  serial 
number  from  the  manufacturer  down 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade  to  the 
consumer  who  p'orchased  it. 

While  these  firearm  transaction  records 
are  kept  on  the  premises  of  firearm  dealers, 
£iny  information  they  contain  must  be  made 
available  upon  request  to  the  Assistant  Re- 
gional Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  U5.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  Department  cooperates  with 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  by  making 
this  Information  available  to  them  as  needed. 

The  records  required  to  be  kept  by  federal 
law  constitute,  in  effect,  a  limited  compul- 
sory national  firearms  registration  system.  At 
present,  the  data  contained  In  these  records 
are  maintained  at  the  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler and  dealer  level.' 

The  rigid  record  keeping  by  the  U.  8. 
Armed  Forces  on  firearms  issued  to  military 
personnel  constitutes  another  limited  fire- 
arms registration  which  is  national  in  scoi)e. 
While  these  records  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities,  they  are  made  avail- 
able to  law  enforcement  personnel  whenever 
necessary  to  assist  them  in  criminal  investi- 
gations. 

This  maintenance  of  records  by  the  armed 
forces  Is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  records  by  an  individual  flrearm 
owner.  Although  these  records  are  maintained 
primarily  for  purposes  of  accounting  and 
Inventory,  they  also  serve  as  a  safegtiard  in 
case  of  theft.  Theft  of  firearms  from  military 
Installations  has  been  substantial  in  the 
past.  Basic  data  from  the  US.  Department  of 
Defense  show  that  during  the  period  1954 
through  1964,  an  estimated  16.000  firearms 
were  stolen  from  U.S.  Military  active  and  re- 
serve installations  (31). 

While  not  a  federal  program,  still  another 
type  of  registration  which  is  more  or  less  na- 
tional Ln  scope  Is  that  Involving  firearms  is- 
sued to  or  owned  by  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Many  police  departments,  sheriff's 
offices,  etc.  keep  records  on  the  firearms  held 
by  their  employees.  Even  though  only  a  por- 
tion of  a'.l  law  enforcement  agencies  main- 
tain such  records,  the  number  of  firearms  so 
registered  is  considerable.  According  to  the 
US   Department  of  Justice,  there  were  468,- 
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000  full  time  and  part  time  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  government  for  police  protection  as 
of  July  1963  (33).  While  not  all  of  these 
employees  have  firearms,  many  have  more 
than  one.  In  addition,  many  firearms  of  a 
specialized  nature,  e.g.  riot  guns,  are  kept  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  issued  to  their 
personnel  as  needed. 

Hayes  versvs  United  States 

In  1968.  the  United  States  Supreme  Cksurt 
ruled  that  a  person  possessing  a  flrearm  il- 
legally could  not  be  prosecuted  for  falling  to 
register  that  flrearm  under  the  registration 
provision  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934.»  In  Haynes  v.  United  States,'  the  court 
said  that  such  a  person,  in  registering,  would 
be  subject  to  possible  self-incrimination.  The 
court  determined  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
protects  an  individual  from  having  to  run 
such  a  risk.  Thus  the  court  cist  a  shadow 
over  aU  firearms  registration  laws  at  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  levels  of  government. 

When  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  en- 
acted,'" the  provision  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  gangster-type  weapons  and  destruc- 
tive devices  was  constructed  so  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  Haynes  decision.  Section 
5848  of  the  Act,  entitled  "Restrictive  Use  of 
Information."  states  that: 

"No  information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application,  registration,  or  records  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a  nat- 
ural person  In  order  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  shall.  ...  be  used,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  as  evidence  against  that  person  In 
a  criminal  proceeding  with  respect  to  a  viola- 
tion of  law  occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently 
with  the  filing  of  the  application  or  registra- 
tion, or  the  compiling  of  the  records  contain- 
ing the  Information  or  evidence." 

Chicago  enacted  a  firearms  registration 
ordinance  the  day  after  the  Haynes  deci- 
sion." In  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
Court's  ruling,  the  Chicago  City  Council 
amended  the  new  law  to  provide  that  any 
person  who  Is  not  legally  entitled  to  possess 
a  flrearm  is  not  eligible  to  register  It.  Chapter 
11.1-15  of  the  law  reads: 

"Any  person  under  18  years  of  age,  any  nar- 
cotic addict,  any  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  any  other  Jurisdiction  within  5  years 
from  release  from  penitentiary  or  within  5 
years  of  conviction  if  penitentiary  sentence 
has  not  been  imposed,  and  any  person  who 
has  been  released  from  a  mental  institution 
or  from  the  custody  of  the  nilnols  Youth 
Commission  within  the  last  5  years,  or  is 
mentally  retarded,  and  any  person  who  pos- 
sesses any  flrearm,  the  possession  of  which  Is 
prohibited  by  any  State  or  Federal  law  relat- 
ing to  weapons  or  firearms,  shall  be  ineligible 
to  register  pursuant  to  this  Chapter.  Any 
purported  registration  by  any  of  the  above- 
described  persons  shall  be  null  and  void." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
seem  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  antici- 
pated results  of  any  new  firearms  registration 
law  that  was  intended  to  provide  a  means  of 
solving  crimes  through  the  tracing  of  flre- 
arms  by  serial  numbers.  Either  ( 1 )  criminals 
will  not  have  to  register  any  flrearms  they 
possess  or  (2)  It  will  not  be  possible  to  use 
any  Information  obtained  through  registra- 
tion against  them  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
crime  which  occurred  prior  to  or  concurrent 
with  the  acquisition  and  compiling  of  the 
registration  data." 

The  full  meaning  of  the  Co\irt's  decision 
in  Hayes  v.  United  States  will  become  evi- 
dent only  after  further  litigation.  But  It  Is 
something  that  legislators  will  have  to  cope 
with  in  any  new  registration  proposals. 

State  profframa 
None  of  the  flf  ty  states  have  total  registra- 
tion of  all  flrearms.  Prior  to  1968,  Hawaii  had 


such  a  program,  but  In  that  year  the  j>ortlon 
of  the  law  requiring  the  registration  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  was  repealed.  Hawaii  still  re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  handguns,  as 
does  New  York.  Mississippi  and  Michigan. 
Michigan  leads  in  the  number  of  guns  reg- 
istered with  more  than  1,200.000.  Mississippi 
and  West  Virginia  have  limited  registration 
of  certain  long  arms. 

Firearms  registration  in  New  York  was  the 
subject  of  a  previous  study,  "Does  Firearms 
Registration  Work?"  In  this  statistical 
analysis  of  New  York  crime  data,  flrearms 
registration  was  evaluated  Ln  terms  of  its 
elfecilveuess  in  reducing  crime  rates,  solving 
crimes,  causing  the  recovery  of  stolen  fire- 
arms, and  its  effect  on  the  legitimate  owner- 
ship of  handguns  for  use  in  the  shooting 
sports  and  for  personal  protection. 

A  considerable  number  of  states  have  some 
handgun  registration  data  which  have  be- 
come available  through  programs  providing 
for  the  processing  of  applications  to  pur- 
chase flrearms  or  the  Issuance  of  either  per- 
mits to  purchase  flrearms  or  permits  to  carry 
flrearms.  Connecticut,  for  example,  has  on 
file  data  covering  some  150,000  flrearms. 

Eleven  states  have  voluntary  flrearms  reg- 
istration programs  where  an  Individual  can 
register  his  flrearms  with  the  state  law  en- 
forcement agency  rather  than  maintain  his 
own  records.  However,  citizen  participation 
in  these  voluntary  registration  programs  has 
been  extremely  limited. 

Local  programs 

Local  firearms  registration  programs  are 
extant  in  a  number  of  cities.  These  are  de- 
scribed in  "Published  Ordinances  Firearms," 
which  contains  suite  laws  and  local  ordi- 
nances relevant  to  federal  flrearms  laws. 
This  publication  Is  furnished  annually  to  all 
federally  licensed  flrearm  dealers  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Three  major  cities  which  require  the  reg- 
istration of  all  flrearms  are  Chicago.  New 
York  and  Miami. 

Synopsis 

It  is  apparent  that  a  significant  quantity 
of  registration  data  have  been  compiled  at 
national,  state  and  local  levels.  These  data 
are  not  centralized.  They  are  by  no  means 
complete.  Nevertheless,  considerable  oppor- 
tunity Is  provided  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  attempt  to  trace  flrearms  misused  in 
criminal  acts.  If  the  tracing  of  a  flrearm  by 
serial  number  Is  an  effective  means  of  solv- 
ing crimes,  a  survey  of  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  their  exi>€rlences  with  flrearms 
registration  data  should  pro\ide  some  evi- 
dence of  this  effectiveness. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  various  sources  of 
flrearms  registration  data  now  extant  in  the 
United  SUtee. 

THE   SUBVET 

This  survey  was  meant  to  contribute  to 
the  existing  sphere  of  knowledge  regarding 
coets  and  beneflts  associated  with  flrearm 
registration  programs.  It  does  this  by  gaug- 
ing the  experience  of  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  the  registration  tools  now 
available  to  them.  It  was  not  Intended  that 
this  survey  serve  as  a  means  of  evaluating 
flrearms  registration  programs  which  might 
come  into  existence  at  some  future  time. 

METHODOLOGY 

To  elicit  information  on  how  state  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  been  able  to  uti- 
lize the  tools  of  reglBtratlon  which  have  been 
available  to  them,  a  questionnaire  was  de- 
veloped and  sent  to  all  fifty  states.  This 
questionnaire  Included  an  explanation  of 
the  survey  and  requested  each  agency  to 
report  on  any  cases  of  criminal  homicide, 
aggravated  assault  or  robbery  which  it  knew 
to  have  been  solved  through  the  tracing  of 
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a  flrearm  by  serial  number  during  the  ten-     any  addlUonal  data  which  It  deemed  per-     personal  opinion    based   uoon   n«t   -Trw.H 
year  period  1959-1968.  A  remarks  section  was     tinent  to  the  purposes  of  the  survey   PorVx-      enct^ tails' J^^.^^f^J^l.     ^' 
provided  so  that  each  agency  could  report     ample,   an   agen^mlght   wlsT  to   voTce  a     ^'^^'^;^  ^  "^* ''^«=^^«'^««  ^^  ^rearms  regls- 

TABLE  l.-FIREARMS  REGISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATE:  1968 


State 


Registration 

Registration      ot  all  fire- 

ol  all  guns      arms  held 

purchased     within  the 

from  firearm        State  by 

dealers  ■  the  military - 


Registration 

of  handguns 

Registration       lor  wlilch 

of  all    permits  are 

handguns         issued ' 


Registration 

of  certain        Voluntary 
long  guns  <     registration 


Alabama X 

Alaska X 

Arizona X 

Arkansas X 

California X 

Colorado X 

Connecticut X 

Delaware X 

Florida x 

Georgia.. x 

Hawaii x 

Idaho X 

Illinois X 

Indiana x 

Iowa X 

Kansas X 

Kentucky x 

Louisiana X 

Maine... X 

Maryland X 

Massachusetts.  X 

Michigan X 

Minnesota X 

Mississippi X 

Missouri X 

Montana X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


State 


Registration 
of  all  guns 
purchased 

from  firearm 


Registration 
ofall  fire-  Registration 

arms  held  of  handguns 

within  the  Registration       for  which   Registration 
State  by  of  all    permits  are      of  certain        Voluntary 


,  _,  ,     -— - — /  — -.,    p«i«iiuflic      uiuiiiain        voiuniarv 

dealers' the miliUry"      handguns         issued'    k)ngguns«     registration 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

"x" 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Nebraska x 

Nevada x 

New  Hamp- 
shire   X 

New  Jersey x 

New  Mexico...  X 

New  York X 

North  Carolina,  x 

North  Dakota..  X 

Ohio X 

Oklahoma x 

Oregon x 

Pennsylvania..  X 

Rhode  Island..  X 

South  Carolina,  x 

South  Dakota.,  x 

Tennessee X 

Texas x 

UUh x 

Vermont. x 

Virginia x 

Washington x 

West  Virginia.,  x 

Wisconsin x 

Wyoming x 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


'Since  1938,  all  firearm  dealers,  regardless  of  their  State  of  residence,  have  been  required  to 
keep  complete  records  of  all  Trearm  transactions  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  (U.S.  Code,  title  15.  ch.  18)  and  the 
Gun  Control  Act  ot  1968  (Public  Law  90-618,  which  superseded  the  FeJeral  Firearms  Act  on 
Dec.  16,  1968).  These  records  include  the  make,  model,  type,  caliber  or  gage,  and  serial  number 
of  each  and  every  tireatm  (rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol,  new  or  used)  received  or  sold,  the  dale  such 
firearm  was  received  or  sold,  the  name  and  address  ot  the  person  or  business  from  v»hom  the 
firearm  was  received,  or  to  whom  the  firearm  was  sold,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  records  must 
be  maintained  by  the  dealer  permanently  and  made  available  to  law  enforcement  officers  upon 


request  The  information  contained  in  these  records  must  be  made  available  upon  request  to  the 
?S  w  .'.T'Im^.T'""'""  "'  '"*  'J"*'"'J  '"'/*""*  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasu  / 
Jo^1tfca!Svto':'tI;"or  """'  ""''  '"'"  '""'"""""'  '"'"""*  "^^  '*«"•"  ">  »">  Stal".  o'; 
■  These  records  are  held  by  the  military  authorities 

.or?.ffl  and  lar^l^s'^ong'Thrslatesff  ^*'  "  '""'"'  '"  """■  '''''  '''■'"*'""'  "  '"•'- 
'  High  powered  rifles. 


The  questionnaire  was  mailed  In  Septem- 
ber of  1968.  After  a  two-month  Interval,  a 
follow-up  letter  was  directed  to  those  states 
which  had  not  yet  replied.  A  flnal  plea  for 
completion  of  the  questionnaire  was  directed 
to  those  still  delinquent  in  March  of  1969. 
The  three  mailings  resulted  in  replies  from 
all  but  three  of  the  fifty  states.  States  which 
did  not  reply  were  Alabama.  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island, 

Where  cases  were  reported  as  solved 
through  the  tracing  of  a  flrearm  by  serial 
number,  additional  correspondence  was  un- 
dertaken in  an  attempt  to  obtain  detailed 
Information  as  to  the  role  played  by  regis- 
tration. 

BESTJLTS 

Serious  crimes 

PcMty-four  states  reported  on  the  ntmiber 
of  murders,  aggravated  assaults  and  robber- 
erles  which  they  knew  to  have  been  solved 
through  the  tracing  of  a  flrearm  by  serial 
number  during  the  period  1959-1968.  Three 
states  did  not  reply  to  the  survey,  one  failed 
to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  one  de- 
clined to  participate. 

Table  2  contains  data  on  the  ntmiber  of 
criminal  homicides,  aggravated  assaults  and 
robberies  which  the  various  state  law  en- 
forcement agencies  reported  as  having  been 
solved.  The  forty-four  states  completing  the 
questionnaire  reported  six  homicides  and  six 
robberies.  No  aggravated  assaults  were  listed 
as  having  been  solved  through  the  tracing 
of  a  flrearm  by  serial  nimiber. 

In  only  two  instances  was  it  poeslble  to 
obtain  case  details,  HawaU  submitted  the 
foUowlng  data  In  regard  to  the  two  cases  of 
criminal  homicide  which  Is  reported  (12). 

"In  the  cases  cited,  two  police  officers  were 
shot  and  killed  on  December  16,  1963,  in 
Honolulu,  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
suspects  had  burglarized  the  National  Guard 
Armory  and  had  stolen  a  number  of  guns. 
The  suspects  had  later  cUsassembled  three 


carbines  and  four  pistols  and  discarded  the 
component  parts  In  a  stream. 

"Many  of  the  parts  were  later  recovered 
by  a  search  team.  Serial  numbers  of  frag- 
mented parts  of  several  guns  indicated  that 
the  guns  had  been  stolen  from  the  Armory 
and  that  the  suspects  had  been  Involved. 

"These  pieces  of  evidence  were  later  used 
In  the  trial  of  the  perpetrators.  Although 
the  identifying  markings  on  the  parts  were 
not  Instrumental  In  the  arrest  of  the  sus- 
pects, they  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
successful  culmination  of  the  case." 

New  Jersey  reported  case  details  on  the 
solution  of  a  homicide  (17) : 

"One  murder  Investigation  In  particular 
was  successfully  concluded  by  tracing  the 
serial  number  of  a  weapon  found  near  the 
scene  of  a  crime  where  the  victim  was  dis- 
covered in  his  automobile,  dead  from  a  bul- 
let wotind  In  the  head.  A  dlssassembled  pis- 
tol frame  was  found  approximately  a  month 
later  near  the  scene.  The  serial  number  was 
traced  to  an  Importer  ha  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  and  led  to  a  dealer  In  the  State 
of  Maryland.  The  records  of  the  dealer  in- 
dicated the  flrearm  was  sold  to  a  person 
who  used  a  flctltlous  name  and  address. 
A  suspect  was  apprehended.  The  dealer  who 
sold  the  weapon  identified  the  suspect  as 
being  the  one  who  purchased  the  weapon. 
The  suspect  had  previously  used  the  same 
flctltlous  name  and  when  confronted  with 
the  information  on  the  purchase,  readily  ad- 
mitted the  crime." 

Virginia  recalled  a  1959  kidnap-murder 
where  a  tracing  of  a  flrearm  by  serial  num- 
ber, while  not  the  mode  of  solution,  was  ma- 
terial to  the  prosecution  of  the  case  (20) . 

Michigan  stated:  "There  Is  no  question 
that  some  cases  are  solved  through  the  Iden- 
tification of  a  firearm  left  at  the  scene  of 
a  crime,  or  perhaps  lost  in  the  vicinity. 
However.  I  could  not  provide  you  with  a 
percentage  figure  that  would  be  of  value 
(10)." 


Oregon  reported  "...  a  number  of  cases 
involving  serious  crimes  wherein  tracing  of 
a  flrearm  by  serial  number  resulted  in  Iden- 
tification of  the  criminal  responsible  for  the 
offense."  but  apparently  did  not  feel  that 
the  cases  were  slgnlflcant  enough  to  warrant 
manual  checking  of  the  flies  to  determine 
numbers  and  details  (15) . 

Although  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  complete  information  on  the  other 
cases  reported  as  solved,  details  were  ap- 
parently unavailable. 

The  vast  majority  of  states  reported  no 
instances  where  cases  of  murder,  aggravated 
assault  or  robbery  had  been  solved  by  the 
tracing  of  a  flrearm  by  serial  number.  Some 
were  speciflc  in  their  comments:  Alaska  (7) 

"Unsclentlflcally,  of  course,  none  of  our 
Involved  personnel  can  recall  any  case  that 
was  solved  through  the  tracing  of  a  fire- 
arm. This  recall  is  limited  to  our  span  of 
experience,  which  varies  from  the  present 
back  for  about  25  years." 

Georgia  (27)  "This  Department  has  no 
record  of  any  criminal  cases  that  were  solved 
by  means  of  tracing  a  flrearm  by  the  serial 
number." 

Idaho  (6)  "This  office  haa  no  records 
whereby  the  Identity  of  the  criminal  was 
made  by  the  tracing  of  a  flrearm." 

Iowa  (3)  "We  were  vmable  to  recall  any 
instances  within  the  past  ten  years  where 
cases  have  been  solved  by  means  of  tracing  a 
flrearm  by  serial  ntimber  relative  to  the  cate- 
gories you  have  stated." 

Kansas  (29)  "We  have  no  records  of  a 
major  crime  being  solved  by  tracing  of  a 
flrearm  serial  number." 

Maryland  (22)  "Unfortunatelv.  we  do  not 
have  such  statistical  data  available;  but  in 
our  opinion,  the  number  for  the  last  ten 
years  would  be  negligible.  Insofar  as  the 
Maryland  State  Police  Is  concerned." 

Minnesota  (13)  "To  my  knowledge,  no 
criminal  cases  have  been  solved  by  means  of 
tracing  a  firearm  by  serial  number  In  murder 
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and  non-negligent  manslaughter,  aggravated 
assault  or  robbery  cases  In  Minnesota." 

TABLE  2  -MAJOR  CRIMES  REPORTED  BY  STATE  LAW  EN- 
FORCEVENT  AGENCIES  AS  BEING  SOLVED  THROUGH  THE 
TRACING  OF  A   FIREARM    BY  SERIAL  NUMBER    1958  67 


Number  ol  cases  f«parted  solved 


Slate 


Murder  and 
nonnegtigent 
manslsugliter 


Ag- 
gravated 
assault 


Robbery 


AlabaiTj' 

Alaska 

Arizona    

Arkansas^ 

Calilorria 

Colorado  

Coni.JftlCU?   

Delaware 

Ftorida 

Georgia 

Haw3ii — 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Uuisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts' 

Michigan 

Minnesota - 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    ..   -  — - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey   — . 

Ne»»  M»«icc  .  — 

New  Yo'k 

Noith  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvinia 

Rhode  Island' 

Sou*h  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee ' 

Teias 

Utah 

VeniMMit 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

•»! 
0 
0 
0 

0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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1  Did  not  respond  to  the  survey. 
:  Responded  but  declined  to  take  part  in  the  survey 
1  Tennessee  replied  to  the  survey  but  was  unable  'o  comp.ete 
the  questionnaire  because  it  would  require  "a  large  number  of 
man  hours  reviewing  Ihousar^ds  of  cases    .  .  (M). 

<  The  Oregon  Oepanment  ot  Stale  Poiice  reported  We  have 
had  a  number  ot  cases  involving  serious  crimes  wherein  tracing 
ot  a  firearm  by  serial  number  resulted  in  identification  ol  the 
criminal  responsible  for  the  offense  SUtistical  breakdown  ij 
such  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  specific  numbers  manual  check- 
ing ol  the  tiles  would  be  required.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  end 
justifies  the  effort  (15)." 

Missouri  (2)  •During  the  past  ten  years, 
no  cases  have  been  solved  through  the  trac- 
ing of  firearms  ownership.  Normally  tracing 
of  ownership  proves  unsuccessful  for  one  r»ia- 
son  or  another,  but  does  occasionally  corrob- 
orate or  add  to  known  Information." 

New  Mexico  ( 1 )  "We  recall  no  cases  solved 
by  tracing  a  firearm  by  serial  number." 

North  Carolina  (21)  ".  .  .  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  State  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion at  this  time  can  recall  any  case  ever 
having  been  solved  through  the  tracing  of  a 
serial  number  of  the  firearm  used  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime." 

Wyoming  (26)  "This  bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  1963.  and  to  ovir  knowledge  no 
criminal  cases  have  been  solved  by  tracing 
the  serial  number  of  a  firearm." 
Stolen  guns 
Several  states  had  been  able  to  utilize  fire- 
arm serial  number  records  In  cases  Involving 
stolen  firearms.  This  utilization  Involved 
either  (l)  the  return  of  stolen  firearms  to 
th£fr  owners  or  (2)  the  arrest  of  persons 
carrying  stolen  firearms."' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Iowa.  Mississippi.  New  Jersey  and  South 
Dakota  thought  this  aspect  of  registration 
Important  enough  to  offer  specific  comments 
on  It : 

Iowa  (3)  "We  have  had  some  Instances 
where  thefts  of  weapons  have  been  solved  by 
serial  niimbei." 

Mississippi  !lCi  "The  most  success  this 
department  has  had  with  serial  numbers  on 
weapons  has  been  when  a  suspect  is  picked 
up  with  firearms  on  his  person.  The  gun  is 
traced  through  the  manufacturer  all  the  way 
down  the  line  to  the  purchaser  and  in  many 
'nstances.  these  guns  would  be  stolen  from 
residences  or  places  of  business.  ' 

New  Jersey  |17)  "The  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  at  the  State  Bureau  of 
Identification  makes  dally  'bits'  on  positive 
Information  regarding  stolen  firearms  and 
possession  of  weapons  by  wanted  subjects. " 
South  Dakota  (34)  "First,  the  murders, 
aggravated  assaults,  and  robberies  constitute 
a  very  small  portion  of  police  business  re- 
lated to  firearms.  True  they  get  the  greater 
share  of  publicity,  but  we  and  other  officers 
spend  much  more  time  on  the  theft  ol  fire- 
arms and  the  malicious  use  of  them  in  the 
destruction  of  both  public  and  private 
property." 

"The  recovery  of  stolen  firearms  Is  a  gain  to 
law  enforcement  as  well  as  to  the  owner.  The 
owner  get*  his  gun  back  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  removing  the  gun  from  the 
bands  of  a  person  who  may  commit  one  of 
the  crimes  you  mention.  Plus,  It  can  be  a 
great  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  persons 
who  steal  and  peddle  guns  in  competition  to 
the  legitimate  dealer. 

"Rare  is  the  case  when  a  murdrer  or  a 
robber  merely  drops  his  gun  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  Usually,  when  it  is  recovered,  it  is 
in  his  possession  or  under  his  control,  and  It 
always  seems  to  be  a  gun  that  he  Just  bought 
from  'some  guy  I  met  in  a  bar,  day  before 
yesterday.'  Then  starts  many  hours  of  at- 
tempting to  prove  or  disprove,  the  person's 
statement.  This  usually  starts  with  the  firm 
who  manufactured  the  gun,  if  said  gun  has  a 
serial  number  and  is  not  an  import  nor  a 
military  weapon.  Registration  would,  in  my 
opinion,  shorten  the  route  of  search.  In  some 
cases  it  has  resulted  in  our  being  able  to  trace 
a  theft  from  an  individual  and  then  to  the 
subject." 

In  New  York  state.  751,062  handguns  were 
registered  with  the  state  police  in  1967.  The 
number  of  firearms  reported  lost,  stolen  or 
illegally  possessed  was  18,965.  The  number 
reported  as  recovered  was  165. 

In  1968.  866,623  handgvins  were  registered. 
The  number  reported  lost,  stolen  or  Illegally 
possessed  was  18,672;  the  number  recovered 
was  384  (4). 

However,  the  numbers  of  gtins  actually  re- 
covered may  exceed  the  number  of  guns  re- 
ported as  being  recovered.  This  is  because 
the  New  York  stolen  gtm  file  Includes  some 
firearms  stolen  In  other  states  as  well  as  New 
York.  When  firearms  stolen  in  other  states 
are  recovered  In  those  states,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  reported  to  the  New  York  State  Police. 
No  data  are  available  on  the  dollar  value 
of  these  handguns  which  were  recovered 
through  the  operation  of  the  New  York  regis- 
tration program.  With  the  exception  of  the 
FBI's  National  Crime  Information  Center, 
the  New  York  state  stolen  gun  file  is  the  larg- 
est maintained  by  any  police  agency  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Texas  reported  on  the  stolen  gun  aspect 
from  a  different  angle.  Their  comment  that 
".  .  .  upon  some  occasions  we  have  exonerated 
some  owners  who  had  legitimately  sold  pistols 
and  had  advised  us  to  change  ownership  In 
our  files  (27)"  points  out  another  possible 
benefit  of  firearms  registration.  But  it  also 
seems  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  an  in- 
herent danger — that  when  a  registered  gun  is 
lost  or  stolen  and  used  In  a  crime,  the  owner 
may  unjustly  be  accused.  This  danger  might 
be  expected  to  Increase  with  the  length  of 
time  between  the  loss  or  theft  and  its  dis- 


covery by  the  owner.  It  Is  possible  for  a  fire- 
arm to  be  stolen  and  the  owner  not  realize 
it  for  quite  some  time." 

Other  crimes 

Other  conunents  received  Indicate  that 
firearms  registration  may  occasionally  be  of 
asslstaiicp  in  the  solution  or  prosecution  of 
crimes  other  than  murder,  aggravated  assault 
and  robbery. 

Three  states  mentioned  this  aspect  of 
registration  as  being  Important: 

Kansas  (29)  "We  have  used  pawn  shop 
s.iles  records  to  verify  that  a  person  bought 
a  gun  previous  to  committing  a  crime." 

New  Jersey  (17)  "There  have  been  liuiner- 
ous  cases  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that 
have  been  solved  as  a  direct  lesu't  oi  tracing 
a  firearm.  .  .  . 

Presently,  daily  Inquiries  ns  to  the  owner- 
ship of  firearms  are  made  to  the  Firer.ri-.,s 
Investigation  Unit  by  various  pcUce  depart- 
ments. Many  times  Information  previously 
unknown  to  the  Inquiring  agency  Is  devel- 
oped through  the  files  and  assists  them  in 
their  investigations." 

South  Dakota  (34)  "...  the  numerous 
occasions  when  other  crimes  are  s.ilved  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  the  tracing  of 
firearms." 

The  survey  questionnaires  and  follow-up 
correspondence  did  not  elicit  any  detailed 
Information  on  these  other  crimes  or  the 
role  played  by  firearms  registration.  Pre- 
sumably they  consist  of  such  offenses  as 
burglary,  auto  theft,  illegal  possession  of 
weapons,  possession  of  stolen  property,  etc. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  survey  was  Intended  to  appraise  the 
results  of  state  law  enforcement  agencies' 
experience  with  the  firearms  registration  tools 
which  have  been  available  to  them.  Specifi- 
cally, the  survey  sought  to  determine  the 
number  of  criminal  homicide,  robbery  and 
aggravated  assault  cases  which,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  state  law  enforcement  agencies,  have 
been  solved  in  the  past  ten  years  through  the 
tracing  of  a  firearm  by  serial  number.  This 
stirvey  was  not  Intended  to  evaluate  proposed 
legislation  which  would  establish  national 
or  state  firearms  registration.  It  was  Intended 
to  provide  additional  information  which  can 
be  applied  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  likely  to  be  associated  v^-ith 
an  extensive  firearms  registration  program. 

It  was  established  that  diu-lng  the  ten- 
year  period  1959-1968,  the  tracing  of  a  fire- 
arm by  serial  number  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  at  least  six  homicides  and  six 
robberies  in  44  states.  There  were  some  addi- 
tional cases  reported  but  these  could  not  be 
quantified.  Firearms  registration  data  were 
also  reported  to  have  been  of  use  In  the  solu- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  number  of  lesser 
crimes. 

This  survey  was  limited  to  state  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  fifty  states.  In  all 
probability.  If  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies had  also  been  surveyed,  some  additional 
cases  would  have  been  reported.  This  would 
especially  hold  true  In  those  states  where  the 
state  law  enforcement  agency  was  not  pri- 
marily concerned  with  criminal  cases.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  the  author's  study  on 
registration  in  New  York  indicate  that,  here 
again,  the  numbers  would  not  be  large." 

Firearms  registration  data  were  also  re- 
ported to  be  of  some  use  in  effecting  the 
return  of  stolen  firearms  to  their  rightful 
owners. 

Little  is  known  about  the  dollar  costs  of 
the  various  firearms  registration  programs 
now  extant.  These  costs  are  substantial.  But 
without  the  availability  of  more  precise  cost 
figures,  it  is  impoeslble  to  measure  the  value 
of  these  programs  in  terms  of  a  cost-benefit 
ratio. 

A  national  firearms  registration  program 
would  affect  more  than  40  million  American 
citizens.  It  would  require  the  commitment 
of  a  significant  portion  of  the  nation's  annual 
law  enforcement  budget.  The  results  of  this 
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survey  provide  additional  evidence  that,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  a  registration  pro- 
gram Ls  seriously  considered  at  either  the 
federal  or  state  level,  a  coet-benefit  analysis 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 
(Bibliography  omitted.) 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  the  numerous  statements  to  this 
effect  made  by  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment (24). 

'  Maiiagement  Concepts,  Inc.  is  a  manage- 
ment information  consulting  firm  with  oflSces 
at  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pennsylvania. 

■■'  The  highest  cost  of  firearms  licensing 
which  has  yet  been  documented  Is  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  average  cost  of  proc- 
essing an  application  for  a  pistol  permit 
in  1968  was  $72.87  (30).  Thus,  a  theoretical 
initial  cost  of  licensing  and  registering  the 
guns  of  40  million  firearm  owners  could  be 
placed   at  $2,914,800,000. 

In  1967.  New  York  City  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  the  licensing  of  rlfie  and  shot- 
gun owners  and  the  registration  of  their 
firearms.  The  city  administration  reported 
that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  program  could 
be  as  high  as  $25  per  gun  (83).  Using  this 
figtire  to  project  the  cost  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram registering  125  million  firearms  results 
In  an  estimate  of  $3,125,000,000.  This  cost 
figure  Is  roughly  comparable  to  the  one  noted 
above. 

All  of  these  cost  figures  are  In  terms  of 
1968  dollars.  They  do  not  Include  either  the 
cost  of  enforcing  the  laws  or  the  indirect 
costs  associated  with  them.  In  a  cost-benefits 
analysis,  these  would  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  firearm 
owners  in  the  United  States  range  from  40-50 
million  individuals.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  privately  owned  firearms  vary  from  100- 
200  million,  depending  upon  the  source.  The 
writer  estimates  that  there  are  currently 
"about  125  million"  privately  owned  cart- 
ridge firearms  in  the  United  States. 

'Research  Associates  Incorporated  (D.C.) 
is  an  Independent  research  organization  with 
headquarters   in   Silver  Spring,   Maryland. 

^  In  "A  Preliminary  Cost  Analysis  of  Fire- 
arms Control  Programs,"  Research  Associates 
cite  as  an  example  of  indirect  non-monetary 
costs  resulting  from  a  firearms  law,  the  in- 
convenience and  harassment  of  gun  owners 
in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  where  appli- 
cants for  pistol  permits  are  required  to  fill 
out  a  21-page  form  stating  detailed  informa- 
tion about  themselves  (30).  New  Haven  con- 
tinues to  require  the  completion  of  this  form 
despite  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  such  forms  are  not  allowed  under 
existing  Connecticut  law.  The  applicant 
must  provide  information  about  his  citizen- 
ship, medical  history,  military  service,  educa- 
tion background,  employment  record  and 
residential  history.  He  must  also  provide  de- 
tails on  when  and  where  he  Intends  to  use 
his  flrearnxs,  including  the  type  of  firearm, 
frequency  of  use,  days  of  the  week,  and 
hours  of  the  day. 

» Consider  the  case  where  a  suspect  in  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  is  picked  up  by  the  police 
In  connection  with  a  criminal  Investigation. 
The  police  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  through 
the  facilities  of  NCIC's  stolen/missing  gun 
list,  whether  the  suspect's  firearm  has  been 
stolen.  If  the  gun  is  stolen,  further  investiga- 
tion may  lead  to  the  solution  of  some  crime 
other  than  that  for  which  the  suspect  was 
originally  arrested. 

'Section  923.  paragraph  (g)  of  the  Gtin 
Control  Act  of  1968  states  that  Importers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  "shall  make  such 
records  available  for  Inspection  at  all  rea- 
sonable times,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary (of  the  Treasury  — ed.)  such  reports  and 
information  with  respect  to  such  records  and 
the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe,"  and  that  "Upon  the  request 
ol    any    State    or    any    poUtlcal    subdivision 
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thereof,  the  Secretary  may  make  avaUable  to 
such  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, any  information  which  he  may  obtain  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  the  Identification  of  persons  within 
such  Stete  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
who  have  purchased  or  received  firearms  or 
anunumtlon,  together  with  a  description  of 
such  firearms  or  ammunition." 

«  U.S.  Code,  Title  26,  Chapter  53. 

'Haynes  v.  United  States,  390  U.S.  85 
(1968). 

■"  U.S.  Public  Law  90-618. 

"Chapter  11. 1  of  the  Municipal  Code  of 
the  City  of  Chicago. 

"In  the  case  of  crimes  which  occur  sub- 
sequent to  registration,  it  Is  a  prime  conten- 
tion of  those  opposed  to  registration  that 
the  criminal  does  not  register  his  firearm 
prior  to  committing  a  crime  with  it.  An  edi- 
torial in  Gun  Week,  a  weekly  newspaper  In 
the  shooting  sports  field,  concluded  a  dis- 
cussion of  Haynes  v.  United  States  by  stat- 
ing "The  Supreme  Court  has  simply  pointed 
out  the  obvious— that  only  law-abiding 
citizens  obey  gun  registration  and  licensing 
laws.  The  major  effect  of  the  decision  is  that 
now  the  law  cannot  ask  a  criminal  to  do 
what  he  has  never  done  anyway!"  (18). 

■'In  most  cases  this  charge  was  a  supple- 
mentary one,  the  primary  charge  being  either 
for  a  more  serious  crime  or  carrying  a  con- 
cealed firearm  without  a  permit. 

"  Guns  may  be  stored  In  the  home,  often 
under  lock  and  key,  and  not  be  used  for  lone 
periods  of  time.  If  a  gun  is  stolen,  perhaps 
when  the  owner  is  away,  he  may  not  become 
aware  of  the  theft  until  such  time  as  he  pre- 
pares for  his  next  hunting  trip  or  target 
shooting  match.  ^ 

"An  examination  of  New  York  Cltv  Police 
Department  annual  reports  for  the  years 
1911-1968  failed  to  disclose  a  single  case  of 
criminal  homicide,  assault  or  robbery  that 
had  been  solved  through  the  tracing  of  a 
firearm  by  serial  number.  In  addition  an  ex- 
tensive search  of  New  York  City  newspapers 
ror  the  fifteen-year  period  1953-1968  failed 
to  reveal  any  Instance  where  the  tracing  of 
a  firearm  by  serial  number  had  been  mate- 
rial to  the  prosecution  of  anv  criminal  case 


THE  VIEWS  OP  YOUTH  AT  HILL- 
CREST  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  SIMP- 
SONVILLE.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  if 
one  were  to  read  only  the  Washington 
Post,  one  would  get  the  idea  that  the 
.vouth  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  President  Nixon's  cou- 
rageous action  in  Cambodia. 

Those  of  us  who  keep  in  close  touch 
with  our  constituents  know  that  this 
picture  is  false. 

Today  I  received  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  support  of  loyal  citizens  for 
the  President  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
petitions  organized  and  signed  by  the 
students  at  Hillcrest  High  School  in 
Simpsonville,  S.C.  The  students  have 
asked  me  to  transmit  these  petitions  to 
the  President  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  do  that  today. 

The  petitions  were  sent  to  me  by  two 
Hillcrest  students,  Jimmy  Minkler  and 
Rick  Morris,  and  their  thoughts  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  These  students 
say: 

We  all  feel  we  are  the  true  Americans 
but  the  President  and  news  media  never 
hear  tis. 

These  young  citizens  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  iniUatlve  and  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Presi- 


dent, and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  the 
patriotic  job  they  have  done.  I  also  want 
to  commend  Mr.  W.  H.  Chastaln,  the 
principal  of  Hillcrest  High  School,  for 
the  splendid  leadership  he  is  providing 
the  students  and  such  an  outstanding 
student  body  with  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  be  coimted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  petitions  from  Hillcrest 
High  School  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

806  Maplx  Daivx, 

I/UUIDTS,  B.C., 

May  2t,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  PKEsroENx:  In  this  box,  you  will 
find  petitions  signed  by  students  and  facul- 
ty of  Hillcrest  High  School,  in  S.C.  These 
petitions  support  you  and  oppose  violence 
on  any  campus  in  America. 

The  first  page,  second  paragraph  concerns 
a  speech  Mr.  Chastaln  made  to  the  students 
at  our  last  class  meeting. 

We  would  like  for  your  reaction  to  these 
petitions  as  soon  as  possible.  We  all  feel 
we  are  the  true  Americans,  but  the  press 
and  news  media  never  hear  us.  Send  your 
reacUon  to  my  address  or  Mr.  H.  Chastaln 
Principal  of  HUlcrest  High  School  in  Simp- 
sonville, South  Carolina. 
Thank  you, 

JiMMT  MiNKLER  and  Rick  Morris. 

„    „^  May  13, 1970. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  Americans  to  show 
more  faith  In  our  President. 

As  you  may  recall  Mr.  Chastaln  said  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  Hillcrest  should  be 
number  one.  We  can  be  number  one.  Also 
the  only  one  in  the  State  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, as  we  are  about  to  take. 

So  come  on  and  show  those  bums  that  they 
are  the  minority,  not  the  majority. 

Please  do  your  patriotic  deed  for  America 
and  sign  these  petitions  in  support  of 
President  Nixon. 

These  peOtlons  will  be  sent  to  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  who  will  present  them  to 
the  President. 

Yotirs  truly. 

Concerned  S-rtTDENTs. 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  students  and 
faculty  of  Hillcrest  High  School  support  the 
efforts  of  President  Nixon  to  destroy  the 
Viet  Cong  and  their  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
We  all  agree  that  with  this  action,  peace 
will  come  much  sooner. 

Elizabeth  Bolt,  M.  O.  Alexander.  Sarah  A. 
Weathers.  Sybit  Q.  Bobb,  Mike  Morris,  Bob- 
by Kelljuns,  Randy  Young,  Gwen  Powler, 
Mary  Alice  Adams,  Debbie  Steele,  Judy 
Meredith,  Vickie  Ford. 

Carolyn  Hill,  Jerry  Rector,  James  E.  Pow- 
ler, Ricky  Smith,  Steve  Leverette,  Scott  Bou- 
chlllon,  Phil  Ahlbom,  Edwin  Smith,  Jimmy 
Mlnklen,  Jimmy  Redden,  Miller  Riddle.  Rus- 
sell Lewis,  Virginia  G.  Barnwell. 

Susan  Garrett,  Celeste  Knight,  Judy 
Greene,  Nancy  Baker,  Sherry  Ford,  Gloria 
Gllreath,  Trlcia  Brooks,  Debbie  BaghUl, 
Thomas  Hewlns.  Dolly  Davis,  Carey  Daven- 
port. 

Buddy  Hazel,  Becky  Jones,  Dixie  Hemdon, 
Frances  Cox,  Denece  Brashler,  Elaine  John- 
son, Bea  Gault.  Stewart  Powler,  Linda  Ed- 
wards, Brenda  Davis,  Rhonda  Babb.  W.  H. 
Chastaln. 

Mike  Anderson,  Lynn  Smith,  Windy  Ward, 
David  Tibbie,  Kathy  Weld,  AlU  McGeachie, 
Becky  WUliams,  Prancelle  Kellott,  Roxan 
Culbertson,  Lane  Ferguson,  Edward  Cox. 

Philip  Roberson,  Gary  Walker.  BUly  Page, 
Reudy  Smith,  Janet  ESigllsh,  Brenda  Jen- 
nings, Dickie  Smith,  John  Martin,  Dermis 
Season,  EHkvid  Barberry,  Joe  McKeaver. 
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Marcy  Verdln.  Ginger  Johnson,  David  C. 
Pedwln.  Linda  Bush&  Thomas  Jess  La  Vase, 
Henry  Poole,  James  Hand.  Sheron  Thomp- 
soL,  Larry  Hedrlx.  Phillip  Yarborough. 

Ricky  Brooks,  Wayne  Wilson,  Eddie 
Reames.  Kerry  Scott.  Kathy  Gate,  Debbie 
Pinch,  Mitchell  Knight,  John  Goolsby. 

Steve  Fowler.  Dennis  Klnard,  Steve  Kuhn, 
Roger  Launlns,  Jane  Watson,  Hilda  Wood, 
Gall  Tucker.  Edgar  GlUesple,  Marilyn  Tucker, 
James  Suits. 

Jerry  West,  Natalie  Forrest.  Ann  Gumbler, 
Barry  McElreoth.  Betty  Roberston,  William 
H.  English,  Deborah  Dutton,  Michael  Smith, 
Fred  Kelly.  Miss  Brenda  HoUowell. 

Mary  Nelson.  Kathle  Webber,  Lee  Smith, 
Lonnle  Bruce,  Terry  Ayers,  Terry  Richards, 
David  Rlel.  Joe  Hlnfcle,  Jr..  Padlne  Chasteen, 
Gertrude  Wham. 

Debbie  Baldwin,  Maud  Thompson,  Oscar 
SuUlvan.  Johnny  K.  Marklns.  Lucy  Ballh, 
Thomas  Brown,  Larry  Johnson.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wright. 

Alan  Goodwin,  Dale  Goodwin,  Bobby  Wal- 
king. Warren  Boyer,  Mary  Jane  McKlnney, 
Anne  Mabry.  Shirley  Cannady.  Debbie  Taylor, 
Ken  Csisper.  Anna  Bailey. 

Melanle  Mazle,  Connie  I^anler,  Rebecca 
Hambuy.  Venice  Sloan,  Pay  Sanders.  Sheila 
liOUls.  klm  King.  Sandra  Hudson.  Elizabeth 
S.  McCamecon. 

Mary  Akers.  Pam  Barbru.  Bennle  Mahaffey. 
Marsha  Weathers.  Vickie  Hart,  Judy  Grlsham, 
Joyce  Davis,  Pam  Hlpps.  Jack  W.  Best,  Stan- 
ley CasseU. 

Butch  Bel!.  Jimmy  Best,  Jim  Kennedy, 
Jerry  Henderson,  Danny  Sloan,  Randy  Seco. 
James  Harper.  Ronnie  Brown,  Kenneth 
Moore.  Katie  Jones,  Rich  Morris. 

Martha  Baldwin.  Cynthia  Bendettl.  Susan 
Childress,  Marjorle  Smith,  Mildred  Hart. 
Sandra  King. 

James  McGraw.  Curtis  Steading,  Tammy 
Plttman.  Glnn  Huff,  Ann  Goodnouger.  Ran- 
dall Bentley,  Lyle  Watson.  Mike  Hlnton. 
Nlkkl  Moore,  Mary  Myers. 

Terry  Reld,  Barry  Drake,  Charles  Moses, 
Jean  Lovlnggood,  Louis  Masslngelle.  Janet 
Hendrlx.  Anne  Henderson,  Marie  Huff,  Sherry 
Smith,  Joyce  Dixon. 

Susie  Henderson,  Beverly  Cinnamon.  Mary 
Ann  Burnham.  Benny  Black,  Vickie  Babb, 
Martha  J.  Garrett. 

Wllma  R.  Qault,  Linda  Rlcker,  Joan 
Scales,  Herrlcks  Walbup.  Pat  Whltt,  Barry 
Griffith.  Linda  Putnam.  Fran  Dunn,  J.  B. 
Manous.  Joey  Stolfl. 

David  SlUars,  Tim  Snow.  Scott  Harrell. 
Ricky  Woodale.  Spence  McOowan.  Rachel 
Wood.  Debbie  Burry,  Karln  Shove,  Sherry 
Rutledge.  Karla  Shaver. 

Stan  Hook.  Kris  Preston,  Ozzle  Olvens, 
Benny  Garrett.  Sally  Garrett,  Barrle  Laugh- 
ter. Wayne  Alucromble.  Bill  Young.  Randy 
Jones.  Susan  Greer. 

Dlanna  Cain.  Roxle  O.  Hawkins,  Gerald 
Reed,  Neal  Hamilton,  Terry  Mourer.  Phillip 
Mitchell.   Debbie   Peal,   Roddy  Sawyer. 

George  Brooks,  Robbie  Jo  Hance,  Jimmy 
Smallwood,  Louis  B.  Abbath.  Martha  Hen- 
drlx, Anne  Brown,  Chris  Hart,  Jefferson 
Jones. 

Rickey  Faulk,  Myron  Foskex,  Ross  Stewart. 
John  Robert  Davis,  Bert  Taylor,  Wendell 
Blaine  King.  Elosle  L.  Rudy,  Rormle  Mc- 
Klnney.. Michael  P.  Chapman,  Nell  Patton. 
Marjorle  Smith,  Mildred  Hart.  Sandra 
King,  Connie  Johnaon.  Max  Denlel  Bailey 
Jr.,  Johnny  A.  Be&rden,  Kay  Axson,  David 
Rosendale,  Vonnle  Bzerly. 

Mlachelle  Brooks,  Etenny  T.  Brasiiler,  Wil- 
liam R.  Padgett,  m,  Susie  Thackston,  Nancy 
Thackston.  Paul  Cox.  Wayne  Morris,  Jerry 
Hudson,  Pat  Wrwm,  Btrs.  Georgia  Worth Ing- 
ton. 

Susie  Collins.  Deborah  Long,  Jackie  Lum- 
blln,  Judy  Overstreet.  Roberta  Montgomery. 
Shirley  GUllland.  Caroline  Garrison.  Llbby 
Dixon,  Pat  Conyers,  Marilyn  Cooper. 

Shell*  Harris.  Spandy  Chandler.  Roland 
Holt,  Blair  Patton,  Robert  Rlcker,  Mike  Tuck- 
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er.  Smiley  Trammell,  Dede  Homes,  Jan  Wal- 
drop,  Cathy  Bennington,  Thelma  Thomason. 
Roberta  Wood,  Eddie  Case,  George  Knlck- 
erbacker  Jr..  Sandra  Doss,  Kathy  Smith,  Tonl 
Mattison.  Ray  Leslie. 

Lester  Dennis  Browning  the  3rd.  Rusty 
Holland,  Becky  Pearson.  Susan  Weathers. 
Nancy  Hughes,  Joyce  Rice,  Flo  Templeton, 
Rouda  Ross.  Barbara  Pepple.  Ruth  Derdln. 

Grace  Craig  Taylor.  Debbie  Davenport, 
Donna  Raines.  Diane  Freddie,  Sandra  Hel- 
lams,  Sammy  Bagwell,  Sue  Mathls.  Teresa 
Barbare.  Sandy  Grlffln.  Stephanls  Casey. 

Doris  Coleman.  Dell  Phillips,  Debbie  Bry- 
ant. Jo  Ferguson.  Anne  McGraw,  Jan  Nelms, 
Deborah  Knight,  Rosemary  Fletcher,  Peggy 
Duncan.  Pam  Sava^r 

Judl  Summey,  Pattl  Hamilton,  Terry  Brit- 
ten, Anne  Julian,  Charlene  Hlpps,  Elaine 
Hendrlx,  Janet  Bridges,  ]>Nelle  Holland, 
Tommy  Abbott,  Max  Henderson,  Randy  Hill. 
Mike  Sloan.  Robbln  Brown,  Donald  Hurley, 
Terry  Mattlson.  Jimmy  Ferguson,  Nora  Bam- 
hlU,  Fulton  Hampton,  Janet  Sexton,  Peggy 
Relde. 

Rickey  Moore.  Marty  Oaddls,  Kay  Jones. 
Felix  Taylor.  Johnny  Kootz.  Pam  Wilson, 
Debbie  Short.  Sandy  Gambrell,  Robin  Haynes. 
Beth  Franklin.  Jean  Patton,  Mike  Mor- 
rison. Susan  Jenkins. 

Eddie  Phillips,  Donald  Hlpps,  Betty  Griffith, 
Tommy  Riddle,  Andy  Gault,  Betty  Jean  Hart, 
Margaret  Scales.  Mike  Jewell,  Clifton  Carroll, 
Dub  Trotter. 

Kathy  Jones,  Cathy  Whane,  Carolyn  Mar- 
tan.  Wanda  Trotter,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hiighes, 
Jlne  Leney,  Cathy  Hudson,  Cathy  Holden. 

Brenda  Jones,  Cathy  Bishop,  Diane  Bledsoe, 
Connie  Kellett.  Sanda  Slatton,  Llbby  Bal- 
combe.  Elaine  Nelson,  Susan  Locke,  Miriam 
Wrenn. 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  students  and 
faculty  of  HlUcrest  High  School,  oppose  the 
violence  that  has  struck  our  large  universi- 
ties In  the  past  few  weeks.  We  firmly  believe 
that  all  students  who  destroy,  take  over,  or 
march  Illegally  on  any  campus  should  be 
e.xpelled  p>ermanently. 

Elizabeth  Bolt.  M.  O.  Alexander,  Sarah 
A.  Weathers,  Sybert  Q.  Bobb,  Bobby  Hell- 
man,  Randy  Young,  Mike  Morris.  Owen  Pow- 
ler,  Mary  Alice  Adams,  Debbie  Steele. 

Judy  Meredith,  Vickie  Ford,  Carolyn  Hill. 
Jerry  Rector.  James  E.  Powler,  Edwin  Smith. 
Jimmy  Kimble.  Jimmy  Redden,  Milker  Rid- 
dle, Russell  Lewis,  Virginia  G.  Barnwell. 

Susan  Garrett,  Celeste  Knight,  Judy 
Greene,  Janice  Eddleman.  Nancy  Baker, 
Sherry  Ford,  Gloria  Gllreath.  Trlcla  Brooks, 
Debbie  Bagwell,  Dolly  Devln. 

Caruy  Davenport,  Buddy  Hazel.  Becky 
Jones,  Dixie  Hemdon.  Prances  Cox,  Denece 
Brashler.  Elaine  Johnson.  Bea  Gault,  Stewart 
Fowler,  Unda  Edwards.  G.  A.  Reld,  Rhonda 
Babb. 

David  Trlbble,  Mike  Anderson.  Gary  Mote. 
Julie  Yarbaraugh.  Windy  Ward.  Lynn  Smith, 
Kathy  Weld,  Wanda  Steading,  John  Cox, 
Jimmy  Thomason.  Alta  McGeachle. 

Charllne  Vaughn,  Ginger  Johnson,  Debbie 
Pinch,  David  C.  Pedersen,  Thomas  Jess 
Ledfor,  Janet  Englesby,  Roxann  Ctilbeth,  Billy 
Page.  Dennis  Boason,  Joe  McKewen. 

Leny  Green,  Terry  Fowler,  Robert  Heliums, 
Henry  Poe.  James  Hand,  Eddie  Owens,  Ernest 
Leopard.  Linda  C.  Bnrnes.  Wayne  Wilson. 

John  Goolsly,  David  Barbery,  Lane  Fergu- 
son, Linda  BuBh6,  Edward  Cox,  Phllys  Eob- 
erson,  Garry  Owens.  Gary  Wacker,  Randy 
Smith,  Brendc  Jennings. 

Dickie  Smltt,  Larry  Canbaugh,  John  Mar- 
tin, Larry  Hendrlx,  Phillip  Yarborough, 
Hlcky  Brooks,  Kathy  Tattm:i,  Steve  Powler, 
Dennis  Klnard,  Steve  Kll. 

Roger  Lonnis,  Jane  Watson,  Hilda  Wood, 
Edgar  GUlesple,  Marilyn  Tucker,  Ramons 
Slttles,  Terry  West,  Natalie  Forrest,  Ann 
Tumblln. 

Barry  McElreath.  Betty  Robertson.  WUllam 
H.  Engllfibe.  Deborah  Dutton.  Michael  Smith, 
Ted  Kelly,  Miss  Brenda  Hollowell. 


Mary  NeLon,  Kathle  Webber,  I,e«  Smith, 
Lonnle  Bruce,  Terry  Ayers,  Terry  Richards, 
Daniel  Rice,  Danny  Greene,  Joe  Hlnkle. 

Nodlna  Chasteen,  Gertrude  Wham.  Debbie 
Baldwin,  Lucy  Babb.  Maxel  Thomason,  Oscar 
Sullivan.  Gwen  Fletcher,  Patricia  A.  Rodgers, 
Shirley  Annette  Jackson.  Harold  Dial. 

Brenda  Rice,  Lois  Logan.  Charlotte  Reeder, 
Jimmy  Wright,  Richard  HIU,  Plccola  Hill. 
Peggy  Moon,  Henrietta  Sullivan,  Polly 
Champman,  Francenla  Sweeney. 

Parsonas  Brown,  Mamie  Kllgore,  Debra 
Patton,  Larry  Johnson,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Wright, 
Constance  Bennett,  Ullle  Harris,  Carolyn 
Booker,  Doris  Booker. 

Alan  Goodwin,  Pam  Green.  Kathy  Grogan, 
Bobby  Watklns.  Warren  Boyer,  Mike  Rey- 
nolds, Mary  Jane  McKlnney,  Anne  Mabry, 
Debbie  Taylor,  Ann  Sloan,  Don  Turner, 
Dale  Goodwin,  Sheila  Cannady. 

Ann  Bailey,  Sharon  Goodenough,  Kathy 
Jo  Bledsoe,  Barbara  Hambry,  Rebecca  Ham- 
bry.  Bobble  Henley,  Debbie  Taylor,  Sharon 
Hlpps.  Donna  Nash.  Marcy  Derdln. 

Jean  Dixon,  Tonl  Taylor,  Vivian  Fowler. 
Connie  Lanier.  Debbie  Thompson.  Sandra 
Hudson,  Joyce  Miles,  Kay  Sanders. 

Klm  King,  Debbie  Richardson,  Beth  Reed, 
Sheila  Tollls,  Venice  Sloan,  Juanlta  Davis, 
Elizabeth  S.  McCameron. 

Marjorle  Smith,  Mlennea  Hart,  Sandra 
King,  James  McGraw,  Curtis  Steading,  *adle 
Reames,  Tommy  Plttman.  Gene  Helf.  Ann 
Goodnough,  Randall  Bentley,  Lvle  Watson. 
Mike  Hlnton,  Nlkkl  Moore,  Mary  Myers. 
Jerry  Reld,  Barry  Drake,  Charles  Moses,  Jean 
Lovlnggood.  Carol  McKlnney,  Louis  Massen- 
galle.  Janet  Hendrlx. 

Aime  Henderson,  Marie  Huff,  Sherry  Smith. 
Susie  Henderson.  Beverly  Cinnamon,  Mary 
Ann  Burnham,  Buddy  Bowen,  Benny  Black, 
Vickie  Babb,  Martha  J.  Garrett. 

Marna  W.  Snow,  Deborah  L.  Thurston. 
Karen  Hudson,  Lynne  McGee,  Janice  Lockey, 
Karen  Knox,  Esther  McGaha.  Steve  Brian 
Willis,  Howard  Griffith.  Clayton  Blgham, 
Terry  Ross. 

Anne  Sherron.  Becky  Greer,  Terry  Iholdresl. 
Kenneth  Abercomble,  Tommy  Gullers,  Ernest 
Boyer,  MoUle  Craft,  Mike  Cooper,  Karen 
Calllcott,  Donald  Campbell  Jr. 

Paul  Campbell.  Elizabeth  Canfleld.  Kay 
Brlssey,  Nancy  Burns.  Jane  Burns,  Melanle 
Barnett,  Mark  A.  Brown,  BUI  Blackwell.  Andy 
Arledge. 

Scott  Bailey,  Bill  Barrett.  Dona  Barker. 
Diane  Arledge.  Debbie  Alberson.  Wanda 
Adams,  Jerry  Corn,  Donald  Beam&n. 

Don  GlUUand,  Jerry  Sullivan,  Duane  Mal- 
phr\i8.  Gall  Hendrlx,  Calre  Oromer,  Jack 
West,  Linda  Phillips,  Robert  ChUes  11,  Rita 
Drake,  Randy  Massengale. 

Ronald  S.  Carbaugh  I,  Dennis  Cunning- 
ham m,  Curtis  N.  Boger.  Norman  J.  Llnd- 
sey,  Benny  Weathes,  Wanda  Burgess.  Doris 
Meredith,  Sybil  Martin,  Johnny  Barbry, 
Naomi  Phastlen,  Jefferson  Jones. 

Wllma  R.  Gault,  Linda  Rlcker.  Jean  Scales. 
Teresa  Redding.  Horrlcks  Walkup,  Pat 
Whltt,  Barry  Griffith,  Linda  Putnan,  Fran 
Sims,  J.  B.  Manons. 

Joey  Stolf.  David  Sellars,  Tim  Snow,  Scott 
Harrel,  Ricky  WoodaU,  Karen  Shover,  Debbie 
Burry,  Sherry  Rutledge,  Karlo  Shaver. 

Steve  Hooks,  Krlss  Preston,  Ozzle  Glvens, 
Sally  Garrett,  Barrle  Laughter,  Wayne  Aber- 
cromble.  Bill  Yoimg,  Randy  Jones.  Susan 
Green,  Dianna  Cain. 

Ellen  Peacock,  Roxle  T.  Hawkins,  Berry 
Garrett,  Gerald  Reed,  Kathy  R.  Roberts,  Ne&l 
Hamilton,  Terry  Mourer,  Debbie  Peal,  Phil- 
lip Mitchell,  Roddy  Saye. 

George  Brooks,  Robbie  S.  Nance,  S\isan 
Campbell,  Jimmy  Smallwood,  Steve  Richard- 
son, Lois  B  Abbott,  Martha  Hendrlx,  Vlkl 
Tripes,  Anne  Brown,  Chris  Hart. 

Terry  Klble,  Russell  Rhodes,  Ross  Stewart, 

Ricky  Faulk,  Myron  Fisher,  Mike  Fleming, 

Skip   Grlgsby,    John    Robert    Davis.    Nancy 

Chastaln,  Sue  Bayne. 

Elaine  L.  Rudy,  Ronnie  McKlnney,  Michael 
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P.  Chapman,  Nell  Potter,  Marjorle  Smith, 
Mildred  Hart,  Sandra  King,  Connie  Johnson. 
Max  Daniel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Johnny  A.  Beaaden. 
Kay  Afson.  David  Rosendale.  Vonnle  Byerly, 
Mlschelle  Brooks,  Lormle  M.  Reeves,  Danny 
F.  Braskln,  William  R.  Padgett,  ni,  Susie 
Thackston. 

Nancy  Thackston,  Paul  Cox,  Mike  Hen- 
derson, Wayne  Morris,  Jerry  Hudson,  Pat 
Wrenn.  Mrs,  Georgia  Worthlngton,  Susie  Col- 
lins, Deborah  Long.  Jackie  Tumblln. 

Judy  Overstreet,  Roberta  Montgomery, 
Shirley  GUllland,  Caroline  Garrison,  Llbby 
Dixon,  Pat  Conyers,  Marilyn  Cooper,  Sheila 
Harris,  Spenby  Chandler,  Roland  Holt,  Jr. 

David  Gantt,  Steve  Duke,  Blale  Patta,  Rob- 
ert Rlcker,  Mike  Tucker,  Smiley  Trammell, 
Stanley  Baldwin,  Dede  Hlnes,  Jan  Waldrop, 
Pat  Roberts,  Cathy  Bennington,  Gregg  For- 
tune, Thelma  Thomason. 

Jeanne  Wasson,  Kathy  Smith,  Rhonda  Wa- 
mack,  Jimmy  Fulmer,  Wendell  Blaine  King, 
Rusty  Holland,  Bert  Taylor,  Wayne  S.  Ham- 
mond, Ray  Leslie,  Lester  Dennis  Browning, 
the  3rd,  Sandra  Doss. 

Roberta  Wood,  Eddie  Case,  George  E. 
Knickerbocker,  Jr..  Tonl  Nattlson,  Becky 
Pearson,  Susan  Weathers,  Nancy  Hughes, 
Joyce  Rice.  Flo  Templeton,  Ronda  Ross, 
Barbara  Pepple,  Ruth  Verd. 

Debbie  Davenport,  Donna  Raines,  Diane 
Prlddle.  Sue  Mathls,  Sandy  Griffin,  Emily 
Hall,  Teresa  Barbara. 

Sandra  Hellams,  Sammy  Bagwell,  Dell 
Phillips.  Debbie  Bryant,  Jo  Ferguson,  Anne 
McGraw.  Jan  Nelmo,  Deborah  Knight,  Rose- 
mary Fletcher,  Peggy  Duncan. 

Mr.  Briice  Skelton.  Mr.  Steve  Green.  Mr. 
Tom  Mllosek.  Mr.  Jerry  Springfield,  Mr.  Berry 
Woods,  Mr.  Jimmy  Hunslnger,  Mr.  Bud  Dun- 
can. Mr.  Edward  Gaul,  Mr.  Carl  Dlckerson, 
Mr.  Leland  J.  Mayfeld. 

Mr.  David  Frlddle,  Miss  Tere  Grlswold,  Miss 
Cathy  Stewart.  Miss  Pam  Lollls,  Miss  Gall 
Powell,  Mr.  Kennlth  Cooper,  Mr.  Rormle 
Boyce,  Mr.  Wendell  Lancaster,  Pam  Savage, 
Pam  Boyce,  Mr.  Gerald  Ballard. 

Judl  Summey,  Terry  Britten,  Anne  Julian, 
Charlene  Hlpps,  Martha  PhilUps,  Elaine 
Smith,  Elaine  Hendrlx.  Janet  Bridges,  Rusty 
Faulk,  LeNelle  Holland,  Jackie  Best.  Anne 
Ewlng. 

Max  Henderson,  Cheryl  Woodall,  Cathy 
Raines,  Randy  Hill,  Mike  Sloan,  Robbl  Brown, 
Donald  Hurley,  Terry  Mattlson,  Jimmy  Fer- 
quenson,  Terry  Home,  Mike  Masters,  Randy 
Taylor,  Nara  Barnhlll. 

Pulton  Hampton,  Janet  Sexton.  Peggy 
Rudy.  Rickey  Moore.  Marty  Oaddls,  Kay 
Jones,  Felix  Taylor,  Tina  lannarelll,  Johnny 
Koontz.  Pam  Wilson,  Debbie  Short,  Sandy 
Gambrell.  Robin  Haynes,  Beth  Franklin, 
Jane  Norrls.  Jean  Patton. 

Eddie  Phillips,  Donald  Hlpps.  Betty  Grif- 
fith, Tommy  Riddle,  Andy  Gault,  Betty  Jean 
Hart,  Margaret  Scales.  Mike  Jewell.  Eddie 
Hunt,  Clifton  Carroll. 

Dub  Trotter,  Weldon  Cook,  Carolyn  Mar- 
tin, Cathy  Wham,  Kathy  Jones,  Wanda  Trot- 
ter, Mrs.  Ralph  Hughes.  Jane  Long,  Blllle  Jo 
Lancaster,  Cathy  Hudson. 

Carol  Fair,  Lois  Smith,  Brenda  Smith, 
Cathy  Holden,  Brenda  Jones,  Cathy  Bishop. 
Rachel  Cox,  Cindy  Gooch,  Diane  Bledsoe^ 
Sandra  Slatton. 

Connie  Kellett,  Annette  Rivers,  Jane  Mann, 
Marilyn  Poole,  Elaine  Nelson.  Libby  Bal- 
combe,  Susan  Jones,  Dale  Pollard,  Kay  Pin- 
ley,  Susan  Locke,  Miriam  Wrenn. 


WORLD  REFUGEE  REPORT,  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
T3S.  Committee  for  Refugees— DSCR^- 
recently  issued  its  annual  report  on  world 
refugee  problems.  As  in  past  years,  the 
report  contains  a  census  of  the  homeless 
throughout  the  world,  which  dramati- 
cally underscores  a  simple  fact — that  the 


troubles  of  our  time  are  taking  a  growing 
toll  in  the  flight  of  people  from  conflict 
and  oppression.  All  over  the  world  people 
are  on  the  move. 

The  report  goes  on  to  describe  these 
problems  of  humanity,  the  many  govern- 
mental and  private  efforts  being  made  to 
solve  them,  and  the  continuing  need  for 
even  greater  effo.-ts  in  behalf  of  our  suf- 
fering fellowman.  Most  of  the  articles  in 
the  report  are  based  on  papers  read  to 
the  National  Conference  on  World  Ref- 
ugee problems  held  in  Washington  last 
November,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
USCR  in  association  \v-ith  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  and  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference. 

In  issuing  its  annual  report,  the  USCR 
performs  an  important  public  service.  I 
want  to  commend  the  organization — and 
its  executive  vice  president.  Dr.  R.  Norris 
Wilson — for  their  continuing  efforts  in  . 
significant  area  of  international  concern. 

I  think  the  current  report  of  the 
USCR  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  World  in  Conflict:  25  Years,  75  Wars, 

17,318,320  Refugees 
Since  1945,  the  year  when  the  United  Na- 
tions was  organized,  there  have  been  sev- 
enty-five wars.  To  most  of  us,  violence  and 
enmity  have  become  so  large  a  part  of  our 
dally  life  that  we  are  almost  \maware  of  It. 
Most  of  us  have  now  forgotten  most  of  the 
wars  In  this  awful  catalogue  but  their  vic- 
tims have  not  forgotten. 

Not  counting  the  dead  and  wounded,  not 
counting  the  uncovmtable  casualties  of  the 
fighting  Itself,  we  know  that  there  remain 
today  17.318,320  refugees  who  are.  In  very 
large  part,  the  casualties  of  a  world  In  con- 
flict. Of  course,  many  mUUons  of  refugees 
have  been  resettled  and  are  no  longer  refu- 
gees, but,  from  the  wars'  awful  toll  others 
have  been  forced  to  take  their  places  In  this 
grim  roster  of  human  suffering.  In  the  last 
six  years  since  1964,  the  total  refugee  popu- 
lation of  the  world  has  grown  from  7,910  309 
to  17,318,320. 

If,  because  violence  has  become  a  part 
of  our  dally  environment,  we  have  forgotten 
most  of  the  wars  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  we  now  recall,  even  more  painfully, 
that  most  of  us  have  forgotten  their  vic- 
tims. We  believe  that  there  Is  a  relationship 
between  our  warring  and  the  number  of 
refugees  In  the  world.  In  any  event,  the 
shocking  number  of  refugees  on  every  con- 
tinent Is  tragic  evidence  of  man's  Inability 
to  manage  himself,  his  religion,  his  politics 
and  his  hungers  with  due  concern  for  his 
fellow  man. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  which  have 
seen  this  terrible  hemorrhage  of  violence, 
the  American  people,  through  their  churches 
and  synagogues,  through  their  voluntary 
agencies,  through  their  government  and.  In- 
directly, through  Intergovernmental  bodies 
have  tried  to  help  the  helpless  victims  of 
our  wars. 

These  agencies  met  together  In  Washing- 
ton In  November  of  1969  to  take  the  meas- 
ure of  their  common  work,  to  assess  the 
continuing  and  Increasing  problems  of  refu- 
gees around  the  world  and  to  trv  to  plan 
for  a  future  In  which  peace  among  men 
often  seems  a  remote  and  inconstant  hope 
We  hope  that  If  the  deUberatlons  of  the 
Conference  are  shared  widely  In  this  way. 
then  the  problems  of  the  world's  refugees 
may   become.   In   small   part  at   least,   the 


problem  of  all  of  us.  As  a  people,  we  are 
engaged  In  rethinking  our  national  priori- 
ties and  otir  role  within  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Our  pleading  Is,  simply,  that  the  refu- 
gee, wherever  he  Is  and  whatever  the  cause 
of  his  distress,  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
reckoning. 

Refcoees:  The  Helpless  Evidence  or  Man's 
Inabiutt  To  Live  in  Pzacs 
No  one  of  us  could  suspect  for  a  moment 
that  there  will  be  a  quick  end  or  easy  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  world's  refugees. 
We  are  engaged  together  In  a  continuing  task 
which  arises  out  of  the  ferment  of  the 
world's  life.  Every  tremor  in  the  political 
cultural  and  religious  life  of  nations  pro- 
duces men  and  women  and  children  who  be- 
come the  helpless  evidence  of  man's  Inability 
to  live  In  peace  either  with  himself  or  his 
neighbor. 

There  was  a  time  when,  1  am  afraid,  many 
of  us  thought  of  refugees  largely  In  terms  of 
those  who  were  the  result  of  the  second 
World  War.  It  Is  even  quite  possible  that 
many  people  unfamiliar  with  today's  world 
refugee  problem  still  think  in  that  vein. 
There  have  been  75  other  wars  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Then,  too,  we  became  ac- 
customed to  thinking  that  our  work  with 
refugees  was  somewhat  limited  to  the  emer- 
gency relief  phase.  We  thought  If  we  solved 
the  emergency  problem  our  work  would  be 
finished.  Now,  Increasingly,  .  .  .  our  work  has 
taken  on  a  new  dimension  tmd  utility.  We 
are  not  only  engaged  In  the  essential  first 
step  of  emergency  relief  and  In  broad  pro- 
grams oT  resettlement,  but  In  unique  and 
special  ways  In  what  Is  called  "development" 
or  "nation  building." 

We  are  discovering  anew  that  the  refugee. 
In  the  main,  is  a  special  kind  of  person  and 
that  his  spirit  of  Independence  and  enter- 
prise Is  a  contribution  to  his  country  of 
asylum  that  Is  simply  immeasurable. 

We  are  seeing  with  new  clarltv  what  we 
have  always  known  to  be  true  that  the  refu- 
gee Is  resourcefiU,  energetic  and  ambitious. 
He  Is  a  person  whom  his  fatherland  can 
least  afford  to  lose  and  who  brings  to  the 
country  of  asylum  the  strength  of  body, 
mind  and  spirit  which  Is  required  to  build 
a  new  life  and  so  contribute  to  the  larger 
life  economlcaUy  and  soclaUy  of  his  new 
homeland. 

Looking  back  over  the  ten  vears  since 
World  Refugee  Year,  a  decade  marked  by 
emergencies  and  convulsions  of  all  kinds  In 
the  world,  I  marvel  that  In  the  face  of  pub- 
lic indifference,  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue, and,  indeed,  to  Increase  our  effort  In 
behalf  of  the  world's  homeless.  Because  I 
marvel  at  this  and  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
men,  women  and  children  aU  over  the  coun- 
try who  support  us  In  our  work,  I  believe 
that  you.  too,  are  deeply  thankful  and  aware 
of  the  quiet  and  persistent  support  that  you 
have  had  from  the  millions  of  private  citi- 
zens who  believe  In  you  and  what  you  do 
for  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Refugees  are  an  Inttrwatiokal  Problem 
We  must  all  depend  on  the  prowess  of  the 
Intergovernmental  agencies  working  with 
refugees.  Officers  of  these  agencies  addressed 
the  National  Conference.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  their  statements: 

UNrTED  states  DELEGATE   TO  THE  a4TH   GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  TTNTTED  NATIONS 

(Mrs.  Shirley  Temple  Black) 
Since  becoming  a  United  States  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  I 
have  found  myself  dally  up  against  such 
realities,  nose-to-nose,  toe-to-toe.  Among 
these  are  the  realities  attending  certain  refu- 
gee fjToblems. 

You  all  know  that  in  the  last  five  years 
alone,  the  number  of  refugees  has  more  than 
doubled. 
Small  wonder  when  I  look  at  the  enormity 
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ol  the  lask  and  the  zooming  costs.  I  also 
look  with  profoiind  respect  Into  this  par- 
ticular audience,  and  beyond  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  support  our 
effort. 

Your  undiminished  efforts  to  marshal  and 
correlate  the  diverse  resources  of  what  we 
call  the  •private  sector."  and  to  blend  them 
effectively  with  governmental  and  United 
Nations  resources,  this  is  the  key. 

Nor  should  we  be  dismayed  by  the  ob- 
vious current  shift  of  American  attention 
toward  the  wrenching  problems  of  our  own 
poor  and  our  own  thwarted  populations. 
Our  own  nation  right  now  seeks  to  replace 
a  welfare  system  that  does  not  work  well 
wiih  one  that  can. 

But  I  do  not  regard  this  shift  of  emphasla 
as  simply  competition  at  home  for  the  re- 
sources you  seek.  I  look  at  It  as  an  extension 
ol  the  opportunity  for  Americans  to  rise  still 
further  towards  their  Ideals  of  humanity, 
and  on  a  broader  front. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  doing  more  at  home, 
and  less  abroad.  It  is  a  question  of  more 
skillful  use  of  our  available  resources  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

I  would  urge  my  fellow  Americans  to  give 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission Report,  which  says.  ".  .  .  concern 
with  the  improvement  of  the  human  condi- 
tion is  no  longer  divisible  ...  we  Uv«  In  a 
village-world  ...  we  belong  to  a  world  com- 
munity." I  know. 

Occasionally,  in  history,  one  finds  oneself 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Fifteen 
months  age.  almost  to  the  day.  I  learned 
something  about  the  cause  and  nature  of 
the  refugee  problems,  first  hand. 

I  was  in  Prague,  engaged  alone  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  officially 
Join  a  19-Natlon  International  Health  Feder- 
ation which  I  had  helped  form  and  direct. 
When  the  Russian  and  Polish  tanks  rushed 
into  Prague,  I  was  caught  with  many  others, 
and  we  lived,  unbelieving,  through  the  initial 
days  of  bloodshed,  stillness,  and  finally,  oc- 
cupation. 

I  learned  with  intimate  and  heart-rending 
clarity  how  a  man  and  woman  becomes  a 
refugee.  Around  me  there  were  decisions 
being  made,  some  overt,  some  silent,  but 
decisions  which  could  redirect  lives.  Today, 
many  of  those  who  chose  to  flee  have  been 
given  support  and  direction  by  private  and 
public  agencies  represented  here  at  the  Can* 
ference. 

In  closing,  may  I  underscore  the  obvious. 
Although  our  motivations  are  based  on 
humanitarian  instincts,  the  results  of  our 
interests  and  actions  have  profound  political 
implications. 

Our  response  to  the  refugee  problem  will 
bear  heavily  on  matters  affecting  world 
peace,  and  the  orderly  structure  of  society. 

The  situation  we  face  is  not  only  of  empty 
stomachs  or  vengeful  hearts:  It  Is  a  witches' 
broth  of  degradation,  destruction,  and 
death.  And  time  is  against  us. 

Tour  own  statistics  bear  me  out.  We 
must  all  tighten  our  belts  a  bit.  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  run  back  on  the  field.  Let's  not 
think  In  terms  of  money,  but  in  cooperation. 
Let's  think  of  the  effectiveness  of  ovir  effort, 
not  the  size. 

It  Ls  a  point  of  many-turningB  for  us  all. 
It  will  mean  redoubled  work.  I  will  help. 
Thank  you. 

THE    OFFICX    or    THS    tTNrTED    NATIONS    HIGH 

coMMissioNSB  rca  arrrcEBS 
(Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan) 

I  feel  that  It  la  particularly  timely  that 
-we  should  be  gathered  here  for  two  days  of 
studies  in  depth,  which  have  been  aomlrably 
mapped  out  In  the  documents  that  we  re- 
ceived t>eforeband.  at  a  time  when  we  are 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  World  Refu- 
gee Tear.  A  tremendous  Initiative — which 
brought  together,  not  only  so  many  govern- 


ments, but  the  people  in  so  many  countries 
to  clear  the  camps  in  Europe  and  to  help  ref- 
ugees find  permanent  solutions. 

I  am  also  very  grateful  to  all  the  voluntary 
agencies  gathered  here,  sixty  or  more,  for 
everything  they  have  done  to  make  the  work 
of  the  non-operational  organizations  such 
as  UNHCR  possible.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
truly  remarkable  effort  of  the  agencies,  both 
the  national  agencies  and  their  international 
counterparts,  solutions  to  refugee  problems 
would  have  been  practically  Impossible.  It 
was  through  your  sponsorship  for  immigra- 
tion, through  your  Interest  in  counselling  In 
individual  cases  in  Europe  everywhere,  and 
now  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that  we  have 
been  able,  together  with  a  great  many  other 
partners — all  of  which  are  here  today  I 
think,  to  find  solutions  to  the  plight  of 
refugees. 

I  would  say  here  that.  In  Europe,  we  hoped 
very  much  that  we  would  no  longer  be  faced 
with  a  refugee  problem  In  the  camps  where 
so  many  people  represented  such  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  misery  In  the  postwar  days. 
But  in  Europe  again  we  face  a  problem.  As 
a  result  of  the  comparatively  recent  events 
in  Eastern  Europe,  we  do  have  today  In  the 
transient  centers  in  Europe  a  number  of  ref- 
ugees who  are  'A'alting  permanent  solutions — 
either  In  the  form  of  Integration  or  In  the 
form  of  resettlement  overseas.  And  here  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  need  for  continuous 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  countries  of 
immigration  and.  of  course,  the  collaboration 
of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

Indeed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  remark- 
able generosity  of  governments  like  those 
of  the  United  States  or  Australia  or  Can- 
ada; had  it  not  been  for  the  truly  remark- 
able action  taken  by  ICEM  and  its  Director. 
John  Tliomaa.  we  would  be  facing  the  danger 
of  a  new  accimiulatlon  of  refugees  in  the 
camps  with  all  the  stagnation,  the  insta- 
bility and  the  unrest  which  this  would  bring 
to  the  European  scene.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press particular  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  sf>ecial 
measures  which  have  been  taken  in  this  con- 
nection to  avoid  this  accumulation,  and.  In 
this  connection,  my  colleagues  and  I  In  Ge- 
neva are  following  with  great  attention  and 
Interest  the  bill  which  is  being  Introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congressman 
Felghan. 

Turning  to  this  developing  world.  If  you 
take  Africa  alone,  we  have  there  today  one 
million  refugees.  They  are  from  countries 
struggling  to  achieve  Independence,  from 
countries  who  have  already  gained  Inde- 
pendence but  have,  as  a  result,  suffered  tribal 
strife  and  racial  confrontations.  We  have 
refugees  In  individual  group>s — students  who 
accumulate  in  the  urban  centers  of  Africa 
and  who  look  towards  the  international  com- 
munity and  towards  UNHCR  to  furnish  them 
»ith  Individual  opportimltles;  with  voca- 
tional training,  education  and  opportunities 
to  lead  a  useful  life. 

In  Africa,  the  office  has  been  concentrating 
in  seeking  permanent  solutions  in  the  field 
of  rural  integration.  One  cannot  resettle  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  African  refugees.  One 
has  to  provide  them  with  a  solution  on-the- 
spot  until  the  time,  hopefully,  that  they  may 
return  home.  But  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
not  avoid  the  possibility  of  getting  them 
work.  We  must  not  prevent  them  from  being 
useful.  We  must  not  prevent  them  from 
working,  cultivating  land,  producing  what 
they  need  to  ensure  their  becoming  self-sup- 
porting. We  must  avoid  the  problem  of 
stagnation  in  Africa.  We  must  avoid  the  open- 
ing of  camps.  We  must  avoid  getting  refugees 
used  to  reUef .  This  is  why  our  work  today  is 
development  work,  and  we  are  Intermeshlng 
our  activities  very  much  with  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  that  deal  with 
the  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
third  world.  We  have  found  that  by  settling 


these  refugees  quickly,  by  giving  them  land, 
by  giving  them  a  chance  to  lead  a  normal 
life  away  from  the  borders  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  come,  that  we  contribute 
not  only  to  alleviate  human  suffering  but 
also  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  area.  I  think 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Out  of  this 
case  load  of  approximately  one  million  up- 
rooted people,  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand are  sUU  on  relief,  and  most  of  the  others 
are  self-aupportlug. 

What  I  would  like  to  sav,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  that  all  this  has  been  made  possible 
because  of  the  humanitarian  and  non-politi- 
cal character  of  our  action:  because  there  has 
been  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
international  communitv  that  what  we  were 
doing  was  in  the  general  Interest.  This  con- 
sensus finally  expressed  Itself  in  a  very 
dramatic  way  at  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  where  for  the  first 
time  since  1951,  when  my  office  was  estab- 
lished, the  General  Assembly  passed  the 
Resolution  on  the  Report  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner by  acclamation.  And  so,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  we  have  come  to  a  time  when 
the  voluntary  agencies  and  UNHCR  can  re- 
examine their  partnership,  strengthen  it, 
develop  It  In  new  areas,  analyze  the  solu- 
tions which  are  possible  to  new  refugee 
situations  in  Africa  and  Asia  through  our 
partnership  where  you  all  have  such  a  key 
role  to  play,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  sure 
that  these  solutions  are  not  only  useful  for 
today  but  valid  for  tomorrow. 

THE    UNTTED    NATIONS    BELIEF    AND    WORKS 
AGENCY 

(Laurence  Mlchelmore) 

Testerday  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly began  Its  annual  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees.  Twenty- 
one  years  have  passed  since  the  first  United 
Nations  debate  on  this  question  in  1948  when 
the  Palestine  refugee  problem  arose  out  of 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  original  group  of  refugees — esti- 
mated by  the  United  Nations  at  the  time 
to  number  some  700.000 — has  experienced  its 
own  population  explosion  and  has  doubled 
In  size,  to  the  present  figure  of  1,400.000.  In 
the  meantime,  also,  the  fighting  which  had 
been  cooled  for  a  time  by  armistice  agree- 
rients.  erupted  on  a  large  scale  in  1956,  and 
with  even  greater  violence  again  in  the  1967 
war  when  a  further  dimension  was  added 
to  the  refugee  problem.  Peace  has  not  vet 
come  to  the  Middle  East,  nor  has  a  solutioA 
been  found  to  the  problems  of  the  Palestine 
refugees. 

Even  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  in 
1948.  the  United  Nations  Mediator,  Count 
Bemadotte.  called  the  world's  attention  to 
the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  refugees — for 
shelter,  food,  and  the  other  necessities  of 
life.  International  assistance  was  quickly  or- 
ganized, through  the  United  Nations  and 
through  other  International  and  non-gov- 
ernmental bodies.  Twenty  years  ago.  the 
United  Nations  decided  to  channel  Its  as- 
sistance through  a  non-political  agency 
created  for  this  purpose,  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  or  UNRWA.  It  was 
expected  then  that  UNRWA  would  exist  for 
only  a  short  time,  but  Its  mandate  has  been 
extended  repeatedly,  and  now  runs  to  30  June 
1972. 

Since  It  was  established,  UNRWA  has  re- 
ceived, and  spent  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  refugees,  nearly  $700  million.  All  of 
this  money  has  come  as  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, mostly  from  governments,  but  some 
also  from  non-governmental  organizations 
and  private  Individuals.  Of  governmental 
contributions,  the  United  States  for  many 
years  provided  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  but 
this  ratio  has  dropped  in  the  last  few  yean, 
and  this  year  will  be  about  56  per  cent. 

Twenty-one   years   have   gone   by,  nearly 
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$700  million  has  been  spent,  the  number  of 
refugees  has  doubled,  and  the  refugee  prob- 
lem has  not  been  solved.  What  has  been 
accomplished?  What  results  have  been 
achieved? 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  remind  our- 
selves that  although  $700  million  is  an  Im- 
pressive total,  it  has  been  spent  day  by  day 
over  two  decades,  for  an  average  of  a  million 
persons,  so  that  however  large  the  total,  It 
represents  less  than  10  cents  for  each  person 
per  day. 

For  this  amount,  the  refugee  population 
has  been  helped  to  stay  alive,  and  maintain 
reasonably  decent  health.  Shelter  has  been 
provided  to  two-fifths  of  the  refugees  In 
UNRWA  camps,  at  first  in  tents  and  later  In 
huts. 

After  the  hostilities  of  1967,  additional 
camps  were  established,  giving  shelter  to 
about  100.000  of  the  Palestine  refugees  and 
others  who  were  then  displaced,  and  who  had 
no  other  place  to  go.  In  these  camps  also, 
huts  are  now  replacing  tents.  Pood  rations  of 
flour,  some  other  dry  foods  and  cooking  oil 
providing  1500  calories  a  day,  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  two-thirds  of  the  refugees.  MUk 
for  school  children,  and  supplementary  meals 
for  c(^rtaln  groups  have  also  helped,  but 
UNRWA's  food  assistance  has  always  been 
less  than  the  refugees  required,  and  they 
have  had  to  secure  some  of  the  food  them- 
selves. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  UNRWA  has  maintained  a 
health  program  of  preventive  medicine,  san- 
itation and  curative  services.  In  the  last  year, 
there  were  over  6  mUlion  visits  to  UNRWA 
clinics.  There  has  never  been  an  epidemic, 
and  the  mortality  rate  and  morbidity  rat«s 
have  been  low. 

In  addition,  and  still  within  the  average 
cost  of  10  cents  a  day,  a  whole  generation 
of  young  refugees  has  been  provided  with 
education.  In  this  school  year,  230.000  refu- 
gee children  are  studying  in  schools  run  by 
UNRWA  with  the  professional  guidance  of 
UNESCO.  ThU  is  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
above  last  year,  and  reflects  the  Intense  In- 
terest of  the  refugees,  children  and  parents 
alike.  In  education.  Another  60,000  children 
are  studying  at  government  or  private 
schools,  many  with  some  financial  assis- 
tance from  UNRWA.  UNRWA  also  provides 
teacher  and  vocational  training  at  10  cen- 
ters, graduating  1700  young  men  and  women 
each  year,  and  It  awards  several  hundred 
university  scholarships  each  year  to  the 
most  competent  and  deserving  refugee  stu- 
dents. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
the  UNRWA  program  has  been  the  steady  and 
rapid  Increase  In  education.  The  number  of 
food  rations  Issued  has  been  Umlted  by  a 
celling,  and  has  not  Increased  over  the  years 
Expenditures  for  all  of  the  relief  services- 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  blankets,  and  hard- 
ship   assistance— has    remained    fairly    con- 
stant.   Health    expenditures    have    increased 
moderately  because  of   the   Increase  In  the 
population  served,  and  rising  prices.  But  the 
number  of   children   demanding   education 
and  the  cost  to  UNRWA  of  trying  to  meet 
the  demand  have  Increased  much  faster  than 
the  growth  In  the  school  age  population   In- 
creased   costs    of    education    add    about    $1 
million    a    year   to   UNRWA's    budget— even 
more  this  year.  In  1970  education  and  train- 
ing win  take  more  of  UNRWA's  budget  than 
the    whole    range    of    relief    services    (food 
shelter,  and  so  on). 

The  Increased  demand  for  education,  plus 
rising  costs  of  supplies  and  services,  unac- 
companied by  sufficient  additional  contrtbu- 
i'°°f;.!i?'®  created  a  serious  financial  crisis 
for  UNRWA.  which  faces  a  deficit  of  $4  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  the  likelihood  of  an  even 
greater  shortage  next  year.  We  have  empha- 
sized to  the  General  Assemblv  the  urgent 
need  of  adequate  resources  If  UNRWA  Is  to 
maintain  Its  essential  services  for  the  refu- 
gees. 
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Prom  everything  I  have  been  able  to  see 
and  learn  over  the  last  six  years,  the  sugges- 
tion that  Is  sometimes  made  that  the  Pales- 
tine refugees  are  Uvlng  in  Idleness  on  Inter- 
national charity  Is  far  from  the  truth.  They 
are  not  Indolent.  They  are  eager  for  education 
and  training,  and  they  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  to  work  .ind  to  help  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  Many  thou- 
sands more  have  gone  to  work  in  Kuwait, 
Qatar,  Abu  Dhabi,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya! 
Many  thousands  of  the  refugee  families  have 
made  slow  but  significant  progress  over  the 
years  towards  their  economic  rehabilitation, 
although  for  many  this  progress  was  inter- 
rupted and  set  back  by  the  1967  hostilities. 

UNRWA  Is  concerned  with  the  humanitar- 
ian problem  of  assisting  the  refugee.  It  Is  not 
a  political  agency,  and  it  has  not  been  given 
the  task  of  solving  the  refugee  problem,  al- 
though UNRWA's  aid,  especially  In  education 
and  training,  should  help  the  refugees  to 
benefit  from  a  solution  when  it  is  found. 
Other  United  Nations  bodies,  such  as  the 
Palestine  ConcUlation  Commission,  have  tried 
to  find  a  solution,  and  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  and  other  United  Nations 
organs  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
"Palestine  question"  and  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  Many  resolutions  have  been 
adopted,  some  calling  for  repatriation  or  com- 
pensation, or  resettlement,  or  the  return  of 
those  who  fled  after  the  1967  hostUlUes.  For 
the  last  two  years,  hopes  have  been  focussed 
on  Security  Council  resolution  242  of  22  No- 
vember 1967,  outlining  the  basis  for  a  "just 
and  lasting  peace,"  and  Including  as  one  of 
its  elements  "a  Just  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem." 

Unfortunately,  those  hopes  have  not  been 
realized,  and  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
has  become  more  critical,  with  mounting  ten- 
sions and  stresses  throughout  the  area. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  until  progress 
Is  made  toward  a  "Just  and  lasting  peace,"  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  UNRWA  carry 
on,  and  be  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to 
continue  its  assistance  to  the  refugees.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  would  have  most  regrettable  con- 
sequences, imposing  further  hardships  on  the 
refugees,  and  creating  additional  difficulties 
for  the  searcli  for  peace. 

THE  nrrEBGOVKRNMENTAL  COUMrTTEE  FOB 
ET7ROPEAN  MIGRATION 

(John  F.  Thomas) 
The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  is  a  non-UN  body  gov- 
erned by  31  member  countries  with  head- 
quarters in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  It  came 
into  being  following  a  meeting  of  concerned 
countries  In  Brussels  In  December  1951. 
Camps  In  many  European  countries  were 
overcrowded  with  displaced  persons  from 
World  War  n  actlvlUe^  and  most  of  these 
countries  were  suffering  from  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions  and.  what  was  then  called 
"surplus  population."  In  the  course  of  Its 
seventeen  year  existence.  ICEM  succeeded  In 
moving  1,680.700  migrants  of  which  804,897 
were  refugees  to  new  Uves  mainly  in  over- 
seas countries. 

When  I  assumed  the  Directorship  of  ICEM 
in  late  February  1969.  I  had  Just  completed 
giving  guidance  and  leadership  to  two  dif- 
ficult refugee  prc-rammes — Cuban  refugees 
In  the  United  States  and  the  refugees  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  found  myself  In  the  midst 
of  another  serious  refugee  problem,  the 
numbers  streaming  Into  Austria,  Italy  and 
Germany  from  the  East.  Now,  after  ten 
months  has  elapsed,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  major  part  of  this  crisis  has  been 
met.  The  operations  were  difficult.  ICEM 
staff,  and  the  voluntary  agency  staff,  worked 
long,  long  hours  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Governments  responded  with  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  understanding 
and  compassion  In  stepping  up  the  rate  of 
Intake  of  refugees.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that   ICEM   moved   In    1968   50.987   refugees 


and  In  1969  will  move  68,000.  In  analyzmg 
the  figures  for  1969.  we  find  that  only  18% 
of  those  moved  are  of  Czechoslovaklan  ori- 
gin. Taking  the  total  refugee  movement  ac- 
complished by  ICEM,  one  will  find  that  over 
30  countries  (by  former  nationality  or  place 
of  bl:th)  are  represented.  No,  the  refugee 
problem  is  far  from  being  over  In  Europe. 

It  Is  the  International  community  which 
sustains  ICEM  as  a  common  migration  ma- 
chine. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  ma- 
chinery Is  functioning  effectivelv.  As  I  speak 
today,  movements  effected  under  ICEM  aus- 
pices  this  year  have  passed  the  75,000  mark 
and  somewhat  more  than  50,000  of  these 
have  been  refugees  or  displaced  persons  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  total  will  have 
reached  some  85,000  and  It  will  Include  more 
than  58,000  refugees.  What  Is  required  for 
a  movement  of  this  scope?  It  will  have  been 
necessary  to  make  bookings  from  66  dif- 
ferent embarkation  points  on  some  276 
sailings  and  1.700  scheduled  air  services,  and 
to  charter  210  aircraft.  I  can  assure  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  aUo  means  that 
ICEM  field  missions  are  fully  engaged  in  this 
task  and  ably  supported  at  both  the  sending 
and  receiving  ends  by  the  activities  of  many 
voluntary  agencies. 


THE  Nattonai,  Conference  on  Wosij) 
Refugee  Problems 

FINAL    report    and    COMMENT 

(R.  Norrls  Wilson,  Director) 
First  meeting  on  refugees  in  United  States 
in  10  years 
What  to  do  about  the  world's  homeless  and 
largely  forgotten  people— the  more  than  17 
million  refugees  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
Asia  and  Europe — was  the  reason  for  the 
meeting.  The  place  was  Washington,  D.C. 
the  time  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November 
18  and  19,  1969. 

It  was  small,  as  conferences  go.  But,  for 
the  325  people  who  attended  the  National 
Conference  on  World  Refugee  Problems  In- 
volved a  large  part  of  their  lives. 

The  two-day  session  marked  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  l969's  World  Refugee  Tear  and 
the  first  meeting  devoted  exclusively  to 
world  refugee  problems  to  be  held  In  the  U.S. 
since  that  year. 

It  was  not  a  time  for  self-congratulation, 
but  rather  for  Introspection,  a  time  to  review 
common  problems,  and  a  time  to  renew  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  to  the  con- 
tinuing pUght  of  refugees,  to  the  Immediate 
needs  of  the  refugees,  and  to  the  efforts  that 
must  be  made  now  and  sustained  for  years. 
It  had  been  a  long  decade  since  that  Con- 
ference In  1959.  And  Just  as  there  had  been 
drastic  changes  In  those  ten  years  In  every 
corner  of  the  world  and  In  almost  every  seg- 
ment of  society,  in  technology,  m  space  ex- 
ploration, and  In  the  environment,  etc. — so 
had  there  also  been  drastic  changes  In  the 
world  refugee  problem. 

Ten  years  ago  when  80  tsountries — mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations — participated  In 
World  Refugee  Tear  and  raised  more  than 
$80  minion  in  special  funds  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  some  15  million  refugees,  mainly  in 
Europe,  many  of  those  who  specialized  in 
refugee  affairs  thought  that  with  this  mag- 
nificent effort  the  problem  of  the  world's 
homeless  would  be  solved. 

That  particular  refugee  problem  had  been 
solved — or  was  on  the  way  toward  being 
solved.  But  by  1969,  there  was  In  Asia,  In 
Africa  and  In  the  Middle  East,  practically  an 
entirely  new  body  of  refugees— and  a  new 
effort  was  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
"new"  homeless.  The  world's  refugee  popu- 
lation grew  from  seven  million  to  seventeen 
million  In  the  period  1964-1969. 

What  could  the  seventy  private  American 
voluntary  organizations  with  refugee  service 
programs  do  to  help  this  new  body  of  refu- 
gees? Equally  Important,  what  could  they  do 
to  reawaken  a  diminished  American  Inter- 
est In  the  problems  of  the  refugees  abroad? 
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To  find  the  answer  to  these  questions,  the 
leaders  of  our  organizations  decided  to  con- 
vene the  Nation  Conference  on  World  Refu- 
gee Problems — and  planning  for  the  Con- 
ference began  In  February  1969. 

Planning  the  conference 

What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish?  This  was 
the  basic  question  facing  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee, as  It  struggled  with  definitions  and 
objectives.  It  decided  that  the  Conference 
would  have  several  major  goals. 

The  Conference  would  provide  for  agency 
representatives  to  consult  with  one  another 
and  with  their  colleagues  In  government  and 
Intergovernmental  organizations  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern.  (Thirty-seven  consult- 
ants, representing  United  States  Government 
agencies  and  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  refugee  service,  joined 
in  the  Conference,  as  did  observers  from  a 
number  of  private  American  organizations — 
foundations,  business  corporations,  and 
others  interested  in  International  affairs.) 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  Planning  Committee 
that  the  new  problems,  which  had  arisen 
during  the  decade  and  which  the  agencies 
had  been  trying  to  solve,  could  be  given  a 
forthright  airing  and  that,  on  the  basis  of 
this  dlsctission.  certain  guidelines  for  present 
and  future  programs  suggested. 

The  Conference  hopefully  would  reawaken 
the  Interest  of  the  American  public  in  the 
increasingly  large  and  complex  problem  of 
refugees  around  the  world,  both  in  its  hu- 
manitarian a^pyects  and  from  a  pwint  of  view 
of  oiy  national  interest.  The  agencies  were 
convinced  that  the  problems  that  they  are 
trying  to  face  in  the  seventy-one  asylum 
countries  are  "hidden"  from  the  eyes  and, 
therefore,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  felt  that  at  a  time,  when  public 
attention  was  being  drawn  to  the  need  for  a 
reappraisal  of  American  national  priorities 
and  goals,  the  problenas  of  the  world's  home- 
less should  also  be  spotlighted  with  new 
vigor  and  clarity.  The  tragic  decline  of  sup- 
port by  the  United  States  Government  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  the  growing  in- 
difference of  the  Congress  and  of  the  public 
in  the  increasingly  serious  economic  gap  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  developing 
world  were  not,  the  Planning  Committee  felt, 
unrelated  to  the  "hidden"  aspects  of  the 
refugee  problem.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  that  the  Conference  would 
attract  the  attention  and  support  of  Govern- 
mental authorities  and  the  media,  and  that 
ways  would  be  found  to  reas.<?ert  the  urgent 
need  for  a  new  and  realistic  look  at  human 
needs  around  the  world. 

The  Conference  also  would  hopefully  pro- 
duce a  more  lively  Interest  In  the  problems 
of  refugees  among  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. With  this  in  mind,  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee urged  sponsoring  agencies  to  invite 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be 
their  guests  and  participate  in  the  Con- 
ference. 

And  certainly  It  was  hoped  that  the  Con- 
ference would  be  a  useful  demonstration  of 
citizen  interest  in  the  world  wide  problem 
of  homeless  peoples. 

Planning  the  conference  program 
It  was  decided  that  the  agenda  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Conference  would  be  built 
around  panel  disciissions  by  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  agencie&^prlvate,  gov- 
ernment and  Intergovernmental — as  well  as 
the  general  public.  The  panelists"  view,  it 
was  felt.  coiUd  provide  a  stimulating  basis 
for  general  discussions  on  such  subjects  as: 
The  Problem  of  Definition.  What  is  a  ref- 
ugee? Can  we  arrive  at  a  common  definition? 
What  are  the  criteria  for  determining  need 
and  service?  What  is  "new"  in  the  refugee 
problem  in  Its  world  setting? 

Refugee  AssistoTice  Programs.  Patterns  of 
inter-agency  cooperation.  Who  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  oare  and  assistance  programs 


through  the  various  stagee  from  emergency 
relief  to  development  and  independence?  If, 
as  is  commonly  said,  the  refugee  problem  is 
a  "hidden"  problem  in  the  United  States,  why 
is  this  so  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  it? 

Citizen  Participation.  How  can  a  citizen 
participate  more  fully  In  overseas  assistance 
programs?  How  can  we  preserve  a  "humani- 
tarian" motivation  when  it  conflicts  with 
local  (overseas  and  domestic  U.S.A.)  political 
consideration  and/ or  the  "National  Inter- 
est"? How  can  the  private  agencies  play  their 
mos„  effective  role  in  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernmental and  intergovernmental  agencies? 
What  are  the  advantages.^disadvantages  of 
multilateral  and,  or  unilateral  approaches  to 
refugee  problems?  What  new  steps  should  be 
taken  to  Improve  the  mutual  efforts  of  Inter- 
goverimieutal,  goverimiental  and  private 
agencies? 

The  Role  of  the  Congress  in  Refugee  Prob- 
lems. The  Interest  of  the  House  and  Senate 
has  been  primarily  concentrated  upon  the 
immigration  of  refugees  into  the  United 
States.  Since  this  is  not  a  solution  for  most 
of  the  refugee  p^-oblems  in  the  world,  and, 
since  the  national  Interest  is  so  deeply  in- 
volved with  refugee  problems  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  bow  can  Congressmen 
and  Senators  help  to  bring  into  focus,  and 
aid  in  solving,  the  problems  of  the  g^eat  ma- 
jority of  refugees  around  the  world? 

At  the  conference 

Participation  in  the  general  discussions 
following  panel  presentations  was  lively  and 
fruitful.  Because  of  the  pressure  of  time,  a 
number  of  important  problems  alluded  to  in 
discussions,  both  by  panelists  and  members 
of  the  Conference,  were  not  fully  aired  and 
no  consensus  was  registered  In  respect  to 
them. 

The  Drafting  Committee,  which  was  In 
session  throughout  the  Conference,  took  note 
not  only  of  the  panel  presentations  but  also 
of  the  group  discussions  which  followed.  The 
Committee  was  somewhat  handicapped  be- 
cause it  had  to  make  Its  findings  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference while  it  was  in  session,  and  the  Con- 
ference, because  of  Its  brevity,  was  unable 
to  deliberate  with  concentration  on  many 
important  problems. 

The  1970  issue  of  the  World  Refugee  Re- 
port includes  excerpts  from  the  Background 
Papers,  which  had  been  prepared  and  cir- 
culated to  the  members  of  the  Conference  in 
advance,  and  also  excerpts  from  statements 
of  many  of  the  participants.  Copies  of  many 
of  the  Conference  documents  are  available 
from  the  office  of  the  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees. 

The  conference  findings 
The  report  of  the  Drafting  Committee, 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Conference  at  Its  closing  session,  contained 
a  general  analysis  of  the  current  refugee 
problem  and  made  specific  recommendations 
as  follows : 

IssuoTice  of  State  Department  "White  Pa- 
per" on  Refugees.  The  Conference  empha- 
sized that  a  major  problem  for  the  agencies 
on  all  levels  was  the  fact  that  the  American 
public,  in  general,  ts  almost  totally  unaware 
of  the  size,  complexity  and  seriousness  of  the 
world's  refugee  problem.  As  a  partial  answer 
to  this  problem,  it  was  urged  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  prepare  a  "White  Paper" 
which  would  delineate  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  various  refugee  prob- 
lems and  the  rationale  for  these  involve- 
ments. It  was  urged  that  the  paper  be  writ- 
ten with  public  distribution  In  mind. 

Comment — Almost  Immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  Conference,  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  agreed  that  a  "White 
Paper"  produced  by  the  State  Department 
in  line  with  the  Conference  proposal,  would 
be  generally  useful  and  that  the  Department 
would  be  glad  to  prepare  it.  The  State  De- 
partment staff  from  the  Office  of  Refugee 
and  Migration  Affairs  are  now  at  work  assem- 


bling the  data  for  the  report.  It  will  Include 
information  about  the  deployment  of  United 
States  funds  for  the  support  of  internation- 
alized programs  through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  and  also  programs  of 
unilateral  direct  assistance  through  Govern- 
ment and  private  agency  facilities.  It  will 
provide  information  on  the  historical  and 
policy  background  of  all  such  undertakings. 
It  will  also  provide  a  description  of  the  in- 
volvement of  various  offices  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  the  view  of  many  of  the 
voluntary  agencies,  new  and  more  succinctly 
coordinated  facilities  must  be  provided  for 
these  widely  scattered  activities.  American 
people,  generally,  and  even  the  private  agen- 
cies concerned,  are  In  large  part  unaware  of 
the  scope  of  the  United  States  Government 
Involvements.  The  "White  Paper"  should 
provide  a  fresh  basis  for  improvement  and. 
if  it  need  be,  expansion  of  these  activities. 
Since  it  is  true  that  in  almost  all  cases  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  work  In  part- 
nership in  their  services  to  refugees  overseas, 
the  publication  of  a  "White  Paper"  will  help 
the  private  agencies  to  plan  their  programs 
and  to  deploy  their  resources  with  more  as- 
surance and  agility. 

Involving  Youth  in  the  Refugee  Problems 
of  American  Organizations.  Recognizing  the 
need  to  Involve  the  youth  of  the  nation  In 
the  refugee  service  problems  of  fhe  agencies, 
it  was  proposed  that  agencies,  represented  In 
the  Conference,  working  with  one  another, 
send  teams  of  young  people,  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  to  visit  major  refugee  areas 
during  the  summer  of  1970.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  young  people  who  make  such 
visits  would,  on  their  return,  report  their  im- 
pressions to  the  agencies  and,  in  whatever 
ways  possible,  to  the  American  public  at 
Iskrge. 

Comment — One  of  the  persistent  notes 
that  was  sounded  In  the  Conference,  both  In 
its  formal  sessions  and  in  corridor  talk,  was 
the  absence  of  youth  In  the  Conference  it- 
self, and  its  lack  of  involvement  in  the  prob- 
lems of  refugees.  Almost  plaintively,  the  Con- 
ferees admitted  to  their  "seniority"  and  the 
problem  of  involving  new  and  younger 
leadership,  both  on  the  side  of  program  plan- 
ning and  administration  in  the  United  States 
and  in  staff  services  overseas.  With  admir- 
able candor,  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
no  way  had  been  found,  except  in  rare  cases, 
to  train  a  new  generation  for  leadership, 
either  stateside  or  overseas. 

Of  course,  the  role  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  a  matter  of  searching  concern  in 
every  facet  of  our  common  life.  The  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations.  U  Thant. 
has  noted  that  "the  majority  of  the  people 
m  the  world  have  been  born  in  the  United 
Nations  age  and  when  the  United  Nations 
celebrates  its  next  birthday  in  October.  1970, 
two  billion  people,  out  of  an  estimated  3.6 
billion,  will  not  as  yet  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five."  The  Secretary-General  fur- 
ther notes  that  these  are  the  Inheritors  of  the 
United  Nations  which  was  organized  in  1945 
"to  bring  about  these  very  things  about 
which  the  young  people  are  struggling  today." 

Notice  was  given  at  the  Conference  that  the 
Planning  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Twenty-Plfth  Anniversary  Celebration  was 
projecting  a  "Youth  Assembly"  of  some  600- 
700  representatives  to  be  convened  in  July 
of  1970  Our  feeling  is  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Conference  to  send  deputations  of  young 
people  to  visit  major  refugee  areas  during 
the  summer  of  1970  should  be  proposed  to 
this  assembly,  and  that  the  visits  should  be 
imdertaken  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
private  sector  organizations  working  with 
the  United  Nations  refugee  facilities.  The 
delegates  should  be  International  delegates 
and  not  simply  Americans.  They  should  make 
their  visits  as  representatives  of  the  Youth 
Assembly,  a  delegated  body  of  the  world's 
youth,  which  had  reached  a  consensus  that 
the  problem  of  the  world's  homeless  are  a 


worldwide  problem  and  that  their  generation 
had  a  decisive  role  to  play  in  its  solution. 
This  proposal  Is,  in  Important  ways,  an  am- 
plification of  the  Conference's  suggestion.  It 
would  require  that  agencies'  representatives 
meet  with  the  United  Nations  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  work  out  inter-agency  plans  for 
among  other  things,  itineraries,  funding' 
selection  of  candidates  and  briefings  by  gov- 
ernmental and  intergovernmental  bodies. 

Press  U.S.  Government  for  Increased  Funds 
for  Refugee  Needs.  Recognizing  the  crucial 
Importance  of  Government  funding  for  ref- 
ugee service  programs,  and  the  tragic  de- 
crease of  Government  ftinds  available  for 
these  purposes  in  spite  of  the  crying  need 
the  Conference  urged  member  agencies  and 
private  citizens  to  press  upon  our  Govern- 
ment the  need  for  increased  funds.  The  Con- 
ference noted  a  special  and  critical  need 
for  funds  to  meet  emergency  relief  needs  of 
refugees  upon  their  arrival  in  countries  of 
first  asylum. 

Comment — The  Conference  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  decline  in  Government  fund- 
ing available  for  refugee  service  programs 
and  emergency  relief  for  refugees  over  the 
last  few  years  was  keyed  to  the  general  de- 
cline in  United  States  commitments  for  for- 
eign assistance.  The  reasons  for  this  run 
deep  to  several  elemental  facts  of  American 
life.  Most  obvious,  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  root  cause.  Our  consequent  In- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  cope  with  major 
crucial  problems  on  the  domestic  scene  Is 
also  a  root  cause  of  this  decline. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know,  and  have 
known  for  the  past  twenty  years,  that  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  world's  need 
and  that,  as  Harland  Cleveland  has  said, 
"If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  Americans 
could  expect  to  live  in  manorial  splendor  in 
the  midst  of  a  global  slum,  that  time  is  cer- 
tainly long  past."  We  know  this,  and  yet  the 
leadership  of  our  Government  and  our  pri- 
vate agencies  has  been  powerless  to  stop  the 
desperately  serious  drift  In  precisely  this  di- 
rection. 

The  Conference  Findings  proposes  that, 
as  far  as  refugee  service  programs  are  con- 
cerned. Increased  new  funding  which  would 
more  adequately  represent  American  citizen 
interest  and  participation  in  these  programs, 
should  be  found.  The  Conferees  know,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor  rise 
and  fall  with  the  movement  of  the  tides  and 
that  it  Is  quixotic  to  hope  that  only  refugee 
progrtuns  will  receive  new  funding.  There 
will  be  more  ample  funding  for  refugee  pro- 
grams— when  there  is  more  ample  funding 
for  all  of  the  programs  that  represent  our 
country's  determination  to  play  our  role  as 
a  leader  in  the  family  of  nations  In  a  more 
mature  and  responsible  way.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  blame  the  Congress,  when  the 
State  Department,  through  its  fiscal  offices, 
makes  a  decision  to  down-grade  refugee  pro- 
grams and,  we  can  hardly  blame  the  State 
Department  for  these  decisions  if  the  Ameri- 
can people,  speaking  through  their  private 
sector  agencies,  give  acceptance  by  their  in- 
difference. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Congressman  Celler  of 
New  York  agree  that  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cial Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  would  be  a  counterpart  to  the 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees.  We  think  that  this  would  be  a 
most  helpful  and  constructive  new  device. 
The  Committee  would  bring  members  of  the 
Congress  into  more  intimate  and  persistent 
contact  with  refugee  problems  which  reach 
far  beyond  the  consideration  of  immigration 
into  the  United  States. 

Beyond  this,  if  there  arose  new  and  lively 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  world's  home- 
less, and  it  was  recognized  In  the  Congress 
that  these  problems  were  related  to  the  na- 
tional Interest,  then  the  problem  of  funding 
for  intergovernmental  and  State  Depart- 
ment programs  might  be  partially  solved. 

Initiate  Public  Information  Campaign  in 
the  United  States  about  "The  Refugee  Story." 
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Recognizing  the  tragic  need  for  public  In- 
formation about,  and  sympathy  for,  the 
world's  refugees,  the  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service  was  asked  to  undertake  a  new 
and  continuing  effort  to  "tell  the  refugee 
story"  through  the  mass  media  and  to  help 
our  citizens  understand  the  decisive  role 
American  private  voluntary  agencies  are  play- 
ing in  their  services  to  refugees  around  the 
world. 

Comment— We  think  that  this  "point  4" 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Conference  ob- 
jectives is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  important. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  a  sad  decline  in  the 
interest  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people  for  the  problems  of  refugees.  Their 
numbers  around  the  world  have  increased 
from  seven  million  to  seventeen  million  in 
the  last  five  years.  Precisely  while  this  shock- 
ing Increase  was  taking  place,  our  interest  in 
the  human  problems  involved  has  all  but 
disappeared.  We  all  agree  that  every  refugee 
problem  is  a  political  problem  but  this  Is  not 
the  main  fact  in  regard  to  it.  The  main  fact 
is  that  it  is  a  human  problem  Involving  men, 
women  and  children  who  need  help  of  the 
most  elemental  kind  and  who  should  get  it 
because  another  human  being  has  sympathy 
for  his  plight.  Basically,  this  means  that  the 
programs  of  the  private  agencies,  depending 
as  they  do  on  the  private  contributions  of 
money  from  Individual  Americans,  and  gov- 
ernmental and  intergovernmental  programs, 
depending  as  they  do  on  tax  money  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  representative  consent  by 
Congress,  are  at  root  based  on  the  under- 
standing and  generosity  of  individual  Amer- 
icans. 

"Telling  the  refugee  story"  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  reaching  the  Imagination  of 
our  fellow  citizens  and  persuading  them  to 
share,  because  there  is  need  and  because  their 
sharing  is  the  only  real  source  of  help  there  is. 
Undertaking  the  "new  and  continuing  ef- 
fort to  tell  the  refugee  story"  is  the  main 
business  of  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Refugees  and  all  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions  of   the   Conference    but   in   order    to 
bring  new  energy  and  impact  to  this  task  we 
must    find    a    cooperative    rationale    for    it 
among    the   agencies  themselves.   Just  dis- 
seminating Information  about  refugee  prob- 
lems  Is   not   enough.    "Telling   the   refugee 
story"  means  the  dissemination  of  reliable 
information   but   it   also   means   answering 
the  public's  question,  "What  can  I  do  to 
help?"  In  other  words,  appealing  for  funds. 
We  have  frequently  said  that  the  problem  of 
the  world's  refugees  is  a  "hidden"  problem. 
It  Is  not  really  a  "hidden"  problem,  it  is  just 
an  incomprehensible  problem — and  our  ef- 
forts to  make  it  comprehensible  are  too  dif- 
fuse, partial  and  unspeciflc.  All  of  us.  rep- 
resenting the  agencies  in  the  private  sector, 
are  aware  of  this  because  we  compete  with 
one  another  for  support  from  the  general 
public  and,  therefore,  work  anxiously  to  tell 
our  own  stories.  So,  our  competition,  good  in 
many  ways,  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  strong,  united  tmd  sustained  national 
effort.   We  believe  that   it   would   be   most 
helpful,  both  In  Increasing  public  awareness 
and  in  making  resoiu-ces  available  for  agency 
programs,  if  there  was  an  annual  public  con- 
centration of  attention  on  the  problems  of 
the  world's  homeless.  We  wish  that  we  might 
all  unite  in  an  effort  like  the  Protestant  "One 
Great  Hour  of  Sharing" — using  mass  media 
as  fully  as  possible — perhaps  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing time.  Such  a  united  effort  would   not 
replace,   it  would   fortify   and   support   the 
promotional  and  public  information  efforts 
of  each  of  us.  An  appeal  for  help,  made  in 
such  a  concerted  effort,  would  rest  on  the 
needs  of  the  refugees  and  on  the  needs  of  the 
American  private  agencies  which  are  seeking 
to  help  them.  We  agree   that  intergovern- 
mental agencies  should  get  their  basic  sup- 
port, if  not  all  of  it,  from  governments.  The 
major  point  Is  that  there  are  seventeen  mil- 
lion refugees  and  that  the  American  private 


agencies  are  seeking  to  help  them  with  wholly 
Inadequate  funds.  New  and  more  adequate 
fimds  must  come  from  the  private  citizen 
who  believes  in  the  traditional  right  and 
duty  of  the  American  citizen  to  be  helpful 
to  those  in  need. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  a  concentrated 
effort  of  this  kind  would  not  be  urmotlccd 
by  our  Government  and  that  It  would  have 
a  positive  effect  on  government  fimdlng. 
A  comment:  the  unfinUhed  business  of  the 
conference 

There  were  a  number  of  important  prob- 
lems which,  for  lack  of  time,  simply  did  not 
come  Into  focus  in  the  Conference.  These 
problems  were  not  Ignored  In  the  discussion 
groups  or  by  the  panelists  but  there  was  no 
consensus  formed  In  reject  to  them.  They 
are  Included  as  part  of  this  report  becaiMe 
they  are  an  important  pxart  of  the  dally  life 
of  many,  If  not  all,  the  agencies. 
Refugee  students 

African  students  in  very  large  numbers 
have  come  to  the  United  States  for  both  gen- 
eral and  special  college  and  university  edu- 
cation. They  are,  in  many  cases,  refugees  who 
have  been  granted  exit  permits  by  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  had  fotmd  asylum. 
Many  of  these  students,  having  completed 
their  training,  now  find  that  they  cannot 
return  to  these  countries  nor,  of  course,  to 
the  countries  of  their  exile.  They  are,  thus, 
in  a  kind  of  international  Umbo  and  their 
dally  problems  and  future  problems  have 
become  the  problems  of  the  private  agencies. 
In  addition,  there  are  large  numbers  of  Ni- 
gerian students  sponsored  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment which,  because  of  war,  has  been 
unable  to  fulfill  Ite  commitments  to  them. 
Recently  and  especially,  the  needs  of  students 
from  the  so-called  "JBlafran  enclave"  have 
left  the  agencies  with  a  sense  of  baffling  in- 
adequacy. 

Many  felt  the  Conference  should  have  made 
a  serious  study  of  these  problems  and  de- 
vised means  for  interagency  cooperative  ef- 
forts towards  their  solution. 

Community  development  and  leadership 
training 

Some  agencies  specialize  In  training  lead- 
ership cadres  for  various  kinds  of  social  wel- 
fare ser^-ices.  Other  larger  agencies  carry  on 
programs  of  this  kind  as  a  part  of  their  gen- 
eral activities.  There  vras  a  strong  but  In- 
artlculated  feeling  In  the   Conference  that 
these  activities,  which  bear  so  heavily  on  the 
future    of    refugee    resettlement    programs, 
should  have  had  full  discussion.  We  believe 
that  the  training  of  key  leadership,  whether 
for  medical,  educational,  agricultural  or  other 
programs.  Is  one  of  the  unheralded  triumphs 
of  the  private  voluntary  agencies.  Probably 
no  single  contribution  of  the  agencies  means 
more   than  the  development  of  indigenous 
leadership  of  this  kind.  It  Is  one  of  the  trag- 
edies  related    to   the    "hiddenness"    of   the 
refugee  problem  in   the  United   States  that 
these  crucially  Important  and  encouraging 
programs  of  the  private  agencies  seldom  come 
to  the  public's  attention. 
Contingency  planning  for  South  Vietnam 
A  major  interest  shared  by  many  of  the 
agencies  are  the  foreseeable  problems  which 
win  face  them  with  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties In  Vietnam.  The  objectives  of  the  war 
effort,    debatable    as    they   have    been,    will 
surely  never  materialize  If,  In  the  period  after 
the  fighting  ends,  there  are  no  plans  and  pro- 
grams directed  to  the  major  problems  of  the 
civil    population    In    Vietnam.    More    than 
thirty  American  organizations  are  at  work 
there  now.  Surely,  their  work  is  thought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  war  effort  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese people.  What  effort  Is  being  made  to  de- 
volve social  welfare,  medical  and  other  pro- 
grams upon  leadership  In  the  private  sector 
in  Vietnam?  Each  agency  is  at  work  in  Its 
own  way   but  there   is   little   evidence   that 
there  Is  Inter-agency  planning  for  the  day 
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when  the  fighting  has  stopped  and  when  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  begun  to  build  them- 
selves Into  nationhood.  American  and  other 
private  agencies  are  malting  a  valiant  effort 
to  assist  the  Vietnamese  with  the  care  of 
orphaned  children,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  the  right  and  provi- 
dent use  of  land,  etc.,  etc.,  but  It  is  not  clear 
what  these  agencies  are  planning  for  the  day 
when  the  fighting  shall  have  ceased  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are,  at  long  last,  free  and 
able  to  shape  their  own  destiny.  Plans  for  the 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  of  medical,  social  welfare, 
educational  activities  for  the  period  of  recon- 
struction should  be  laid  now  on  a  unified 
and  coordinated  basis.  The  leadership  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  has  made  great  progress 
in  the  development  of  social  welfare  services 
during  the  war,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  protect  and  nourish  these  begin- 
nings through  the  normal  disorder  of  the 
post-military  period. 

Patterns  of  cooperation 

Intergovernmental  programs,  such  as  that 
of  the  United  Nations  High  C!ommlssloner  for 
Refugees,  have  a  certain  Ufe  of  their  own. 
They  rest  on  mandates  from  the  United  Na- 


tions General  Assembly  or  some  other  inter- 
governmental body,  but  their  effectiveness 
depends  on  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
private  citizens  through  their  organizations. 
The  Conference  paid  far  too  little  attention 
to  the  problems  which  this  "partnership  In- 
volves." Some  delegates  In  the  Conference 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  private  sector 
organizations  In  the  United  States  might  find 
a  way  to  have  more  direct  representation  and 
liaison  with  the  planning  and  administra- 
tive bodies  responsible  for  the  programs  of 
the  Intergovernmental  agencies.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
appoint  a  "public  member"  to  become  a  pwrt 
of  the  United  States  delegations  to  these 
controlling  bodies. 

A  summing  up 

The  Conference  was.  In  many  ways,  a  mile- 
stone In  the  life  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 
It  provided  a  "unique  mix"  of  the  leadership 
from  private,  governmental  and  Intergovern- 
mental bodies  and  the  Interchange  of  opin- 
ion between  these  partners  In  a  common  en- 
terprise was  extremely  valuable.  The  Con- 
ference made  no  provision  for  further  formal 
deliberations  but  It  laid  the  groundwork  for 


new  associations  and  It  opened  the  possi- 
bility of  new  forms  of  cooperation. 

It  Is  evident  that  further  discussion  should 
be  had  on  much  of  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  Conference.  The  Officers  and  Con- 
veners axe  left  with  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  effort,  so  well 
begun,  should  not  be  lost.  We  believe  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  should  see  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  refugee  problems  which 
should  now  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  think  the  American  Community,  through 
the  agencies  its  citizens  have  created  for 
these  purposes,  will  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity. The  agencies  must  lead  the  way. 

The  United  States  Committee  for  Refugees, 
Convener  of  the  Conference,  expresses  again 
its  deep  appreciation  to  all  the  participants 
for  their  contributions,  to  the  Co-Conveners. 
The  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.  and  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference,  for 
their  assistance  along  the  way,  to  the  State 
De|>artment  for  its  coojjeratlon  and  encour- 
agement and,  especially,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  generous  hospitality  in  honoring 
the  Conference  membership  at  a  Depart- 
ment reception. 
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Country  of  asylum 


From 


1968 


1969   Source 


Eist  Asia: 

Austrili* 

Do Czechoslovakia. 

China Russia 

Hong  Kong China 

Macau do. 


37,000 


New  Zealand Eastern  Europe 

East  New  Guinea West  New  Guinea.... 

Southeast  Asia: 

Bhutan Tibet 

Cambodia South  Vietnam 

India  (Calcutta) East  Pakistan 

India East/West  Pakistan. 

Do Tibet 

Indonesia  (W.  Borneo) China 

Do National  3 

Lao* do 


Nepal Tibet. 

EasfWest  Pakistan India 

Sikkim..  Tibet 

South  Vietnam Natio*al> 

Thailand Burma 

Do China 

Do North  Vietnam. 

Various  countries  in  Asia Europe 


1,000 

.020,000 

86.000 

500 

6,000 

6.000 

20,000 

',  000,  000 

,000,000 

50,000 

60,000 

80,000 

245,000 

8,000 

SOO.OOO 

5,000 

1,092,500 

30,000 

7,300 

40.000 

2,000 


44. 000 

992 

10.000 

,  035, 000 

73, 000 

3,000 

6.000 


UNHCR.i 

ICVA. 

UNHCR.I 

USCR. 

ORM. 

UNHCR.I 

Freedom  Comm.  West  Papua. 


6.000  ORM. 

20,000  UNHCR.I 

2,000,000  CWS;  USCR. 

1,000,000  ORM. 

55.000  UNHCR.I 

60.000  WCC:  ORM. 

40,000  ORM. 

260,000  ORM. 

8,000  UNHCR';ORM. 

260,000  ORM. 

5, 000  ORM:  Office  of  Tibet,  USA. 

1,197,143  ORM. 

30,000  New  York  Times. 

7,300  ORM. 

40,000  ORM. 

2.000  UNHCR.  1 


TotaL  Asia 7.296,300     7,162,435 


Middle  East: 

Dubai Zanzibar 

Gaza  Strip Palestine 

lanai Various  countries. 

D» Poland 

Jordan  (West  Bank) Palestine 

Jordan  (East  Bank) do 

Lebanon k. do. 


Do Armenians 

Syrian  Arab  Republic... Palestine  

Do Circassians  (USSR) 

Turkey Bulgaria:  Rumania:  USSR:  Yugoslavia;  Albania. 

Various  Middle  East  Countries Various  Middle  East  countries 

Various  Middle  East  Country Europe 


200 
265. 000 
52,000 
3,200 
475,000 
494. 000 
166,264 


249.537 


2,000 


10,000 


200 

307,714 

52,000 

2,000 

271.796 

489. 762 

171,517 

253 

154,285 

8,000 

2.000 

350,000 

10,000 


ORM;  UNHCR; 

UNRWA. 

USCR. 

Jewish  News. 

UNRWA. 

UNRWA. 

UNRWA. 

ICEM. 

UNRWA. 

USCR. 

UNHCR.I 

USCR. 

UNHCR,' 


USCR. 


Total,  Middle  East 1,717,201      1,819,527 


North  Africa; 

Morocco 

United  Arab  Republic Europe '''.."'."'."'.'.'.'". 

Do Sinai;  Gaza  Strip ""'"!""""! 

Do S.  Africa;  S.  W.  Africa.  Rhodesia;  Mozambique 

.Northeast  Africa: 

Ethiopia Mozambique 

Do Somali  Republic 

EttJopia S.  Africa;  S.  W.  Africa;  Rhodesia 

Do Sudan 

Somali  Republic French  Somaliland 

Do Ethiopia , 

Do Kenya 218,000 

Siidan Congo 9,000 

Do Ethwpia  (Eritrea). 

Central  and  East  Africa: 

Angola Congo 

Do Zambia 

Burandi Congo 

Do Rwanda 

Central  African  Republic Congo 

Do Sudan 

Congo,  Dem.  Republic  of Angola 

Congo Haiti* 

Do Rwanda 

Do Sudan 

Do Zambia 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables.  * 


2,686 

500 

45,000 

500 

11 
70,000 

30 

22,000 

12,000 

189,000 


31,000 

2,000 

4,500 

25,000 

54,000 

12,300 

28,600 

400,000 

1,500 

24,000 

40,000 

20,000 


3,000  UNHCR.' 

500  USCR. 

45,000  UNRWA. 

500  USCR.» 

11  USCR.' 

70,000  Ethiopian  Government 

30  USCR." 

20.000  UNHCR.' 

12,000  (Conference  Document, 

189,000  ifirmed). 
218, 000 

7,500  ORM. 

38,000  UNHCR.' 


Addis  Ababa,   1967  (uncon- 


2.000 

4,500 
20,000 
72,000 

5,000 

19, 500 

475, 000 

1,500 
24,000 
66,000 
15,000 


ORM. 

ORM. 

ORM;  UNHCR.' 

UNHCR.' 

ORM;  UNHCR.' 

ORM,  UNHCR.' 

UNHCR.I 

USCR. 

ORM. 

ORM. 

ORM;  UNHCR.I 
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Country  of  asylum 


From 


1968 


1969   Source 


Central  and  East  Africa — Continued 

Kenya Rwanda 

Do South  Africa 

„  ,  Do Sudan 

Malawi Mozambique 

Do South  Africa 

Rwanda Burundi 

Tanzania Congo 

Do Kenya.." "I"""""] 

Do Malawi.. 

Do Mozambique 

Do Rhodesia 

Do Rwanda 

Do Sudan 

Uganda .. Congo ... 

Do Rwand'aII..I...IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Do Sudan 

Zambia Angola 

Do Congo 

Do Mozambique 

Do Others.  African  countries 

Southern  Africa: 

Botswana Angola 

Do S.  Africa;  S.W.  Africa;  'Rhode'sia! 

.    Lesotho South  Africa 

Swaziland S.  Africa;  Mozambique 

South  Africa Czechoslovakia 

West  Africa: 

Cameroon .... Nigeria  , 

Dahomey Ivory  Coast; 'Sene'g'aY;'MaiiV.IIII! 

Do Nigeria 

Equatorial  Guinea do 

Gabon do  


50 

450 

200 

20,000 

30 

12,600 

6,000 

2,500 

600 

27,000 

20 

13,500 

600 

34,300 

68,800 

64,500 

11,500 

1,200 

2,600 

350 

1,000 
200 
200 
90 


50 

USCR. 

450 

USCR. 

200 

USCR. 

15,000 

ORM. 

30 

USCR. 

12, 600 

CRS. 

6,000 

ORM;  UNHCR.' 

2,500 

LWF. 

600 

CRS. 

33,000 

UNHCR.' 

20 

USCR. 

14,000 

ORM. 

600 

ORM. 

34,000 

ORM. 

70,  500 

ORM. 

71,500 

ORM. 

8,000 

ORM. 

300 

ORM. 

3,600 

ORM;  USCR. 

350 

USCR. 

500 

12,000 

700 


Ghana Cameroon 

Nigeria/Biafra National' 

Senegal Portuguese  Guinea. 

Togo Nigeria 

Various  African  countries South  Africa 


1,000 

50 

,500,000 

61,300 

20 

6,000 


4,000  UNHCR.' 

200  ORM;  EPEAA. 

200  USCR. 

90  USCR. 

612  ICVA. 

500  USCR. 

12,000  EPEAA;  ICMC. 

700  UNHCR.' 

40,000  UNHCR.I 

1,000  UNHCR.1 

50  UNHCR.' 

3,500,000  WCC. 

63,000  ORM. 

20  UNHCR.' 

2,500  ORM. 


Total,  Africa 5,061,487     5,026,213 


Europeand  United  Kingdom: 

Austria 

Do Czechoslovakia;  Poland. 

Belgium Eastern  Europe 

France E.  Europe;  N.  Africa 

Do Tunsiia 

Do Spain 

Germany Czechoslovakia 

Do Eastern  Europe 

Greece do. 


Italy Czechoslovakia.... 

Do Eastern  Europe 

Do North  Alrk;a 

Netherlands Eastern  Europe.... 

Spain Cuba 

Sweden Eastern  Europe 

Switzerland Tibet 

Do Eastern  Europe 

Do Czechoslovakia 

USSR China 

United  Kingdom Various  Countries. 

Yugoslavia Albania 


24,000 

19,213 

47,000 

192, 000 

23,000 

100,000 

1,728 

180,000 

12,000 

325 

13,558 

2,500 

9,500 

21,000 

20,000 

495 

20,500 


70,000 
167,000 
26,000 


24,000 

11.834 

47,000 

187,000 

23,000 

100,000 

4,652 

110,000 

8,000 

1,793 

13.000 

2,500 

8,000 

23, 740 

17,000 

600 

20,500 

10,000 

70,000 

16,1000 

26,000 


Total,  Europe  and  United  Kingdom , 949,819        869,619 


Western  Hemisphere: 

Argentina Chile;  Bolivia;  Paraguay 

Bahamas Haiti 

Canada Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic Haiti 

Puerto  Rico Cuba  .iriI"""IIIIII 

Do Haiti '...'.'."" 

United  States Czechoslovakia 

Do Cuba 430,700 

Do Hong  Kong 


1, 000, 000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 
14, 938 

5,000 


Do Tibet. 

Do Haiti 

Do Various  countries. 

Various  Latin  American  Countries Cuba 

Do Europe 


70 

6,000 

550,000 

45,500 

125, 000 


1, 000, 000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

14, 938 

5,000 

1,800 

493, 300 

918 

70 

6,000 

550,000 

48,500 

110,000 


UNHCR.' 

ICEM. 

UNHCR.' 

UNHCR.' 

JDC. 

SRA. 

ICEM. 

UNHCR.' 

UNHCR.' 

USRP. 

UNHCR.' 

ORM. 

UNHCR.1 

UNHCR:  ICEM. 

UNHCR.I 

Swiss  GovernmenL 

ICVA;  Swiss  Government 

Swiss  GovernmenL 

US.  Senate  Hearing  RepL 

UNHCR.' 

UNHCR.' 


N.Y.  Times. 

N.Y.  Times. 

CSM. 

IRC. 

DHEW;ORM. 

IRC. 

CSM. 

ORM. 

ICEM. 

Office  of  Tibet.  USA. 

IRC. 

UNHCR. 

ORM. 

UNHCR. 


Total,  Western  Hemisphere 2,207,208     2,260,526 


Note:  See  summary  bekiw: 


TOTAL  WORLD  REFUGEE  POPULATION 


Area 


1968 


1969 


Asia 7,296,300  7,162,435 

Middle  East 1,717,201  1,819,527 

Africa 5,061,487  5,206,213 

Europe  and  United  Kingdom 949,819  869  619 

Western  Hemisphere 2,207,208  2,260,526 


ToUl 17,232,015      » 17, 318, 320 

Key  to  abbreviations: 

CRS-USCC— Catholic  Relief  Services-United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

CSM — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

CWS— Church  World  Service. 

OH EW— Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  U.S.  GovernmenL 

EPEAA— Ecumenical  Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  (All  Afrka  Conference  of 

Churches). 
ICEM — Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 
ICMC— International  Catholk:  Migration  Commission. 


ICVA— International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies. 

IRC— International  Rescue  Committee. 

JDC— Joint  Distribution  Committee. 

LWF— Lutheran  World  Federation. 

ORM— Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  U.S.  Government 

SRA— Spanish  Refugee  Aid. 

UNHCR — United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

UNRWA— United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. 

USCR— United  States  Committee  tor  Refugees. 

USRP— United  States  Refugee  Program. 

WCC— World  Council  of  Churches. 

1  These  figures,  as  of  October  1 , 1 969,  represent  the  estimated  number  of  refugees  in  each  country 
(whether  resettled  or  not)  subject  to  the  protectron  and/or  assistance  of  the  Office  of  tt)e  United 
Natwns  High  Commissioner  tor  Refugees.  In  neariy  all  cases,  other  agencies  confirm  these  figures. 

'  Refugees  in  their  homelands  who,  because  they  have  not  crossed  an  international  border 
retain  citizenship. 

>  These  figures  represent  a  small  but  significant  number  of  refugees  from  southern  African 
states  seeking  employment  or  educational  opportunities. 

<  In  April.  1967  there  were  reported  to  be  1,500  Haitian  refugee  teaciiers  worliing  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo.  No  change  has  been  reported. 

•  At  any  moment,  there  are  many  thousands  of  refugees  in  transit  whose  movemenl  to  asylum 
countries  is  now  accomplished  quickly  enough  to  obviate  the  need  for  temporary  "retugee  camps"  . 
For  example,  4,000  persons  per  month  are  moved  from  Cuba  into  Miam;  and  out  to  new  homes  in 
a  matter  of  days,  Similary,  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  being  processed  so  rapidly 
and  so  efficiently  that  their  numbers  do  not  enter  our  calculations.  Only  refugees  that  are  VISIBLE 
can  be  accounted  for. 
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MIGRANTS 

It  Is  Important  that  the  above  statistics  be 
studied  with  the  foUowlng  points  In  mlnd: 

The  total  of  17^18^20  refugees  In  tempo- 
rary asylum  in  all  parts  of  the  world  does  not 
Include  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
are  migrants.  For  example,  we  know  of  the 
presence  of  one  million  persons  who  have 
moved  from  Chile.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to 
the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires  In  Argentina. 
They  are  refugees  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
no  proper  travel  documents  and  also  because 
they  are.  for  the  most  part,  Jobless  and  home- 
less— In  other  words,  in  need  of  most  of  the 
services  normally  thought  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  refugees. 

Many  tribal  people  In  Africa  are  migratory. 
Their  traditional  and  customary  movement 
In  search  of  fresh  pasture  land  Is  accepted 
as  normal.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  due  to 
the  almost  universal  ferment  of  Africa's  new 
life,  the  normal  migration  of  these  people 
creates  problems  similar  to  the  problems  of 
the  refugee. 

RlTTtniNEES 

There  Is  a  radically  increasing  number  of 
persons  who  are  being  deported  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  ethnic  origin.  Indians  who  have 
lived  In  Burma — some  for  generations — In- 
dians who  have  lived  In  Ceylon  or  East  Africa, 
are  being  returned  to  India.  Often  their 
properties  are  confiscated  before  their  de- 
portation and  they  arrive  in  great  need.  They 
are  not  refugees  In  the  strict  sense  because 
they  have  Indian  citizenship. 

Great  numbers  of  Chinese  in  Indonesia 
are  being  similarly  treated  although  their 
return  to  Mainland  China  Is  often  Impossi- 
ble. Perhaps  the  more  familiar  Instance  is 
the  departiire  of  Jews  from  Egypt  and  other 
North  African  countries. 

While  "returnees"  do  not  figure  In  the  cal- 
culation of  refugee  population  around  the 
world,  refugee  services — that  Is,  homes.  Jobs, 
etc.— must  be  provided  for  them. 

Majob  Refugee  Problems  Crawl 
Toward  SoLtmoNS 
Analyses  of  key  refugee  problems  were  pre- 
pared by  experts  In  each  field  and  circulated 
to  Conference  delegates  in  advance.  These 
extracts  provide  valuable  background 
Information : 

THE   MmOLE  EAST  REFCCEE  PROBLEM 

(Dr.  Harry  N.  Howard,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Middle  East  Studies,  The  School  of  Inter- 
national Service,  American  University, 
Washington.  D.C.) 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict  of  June,  1967, 
once  more,  threw  Middle  East  tensions  Into 
sharp  relief,  highlighted  the  problem  of  the 
Arab  refugees,  brought  It  again  Into  the 
focus  of  International  attention,  and  added 
some  400.000  people  to  the  relief  rolls  In 
that  troubled  area,  about  one  half  of  whom 
had  previously  been  refugees. 

There  has  been  rather  little  Indication, 
during  the  period  of  194&-1969,  that  either 
Israel  or  the  Arab  States  are  ready  for  any 
formal  peace  settlement  of  the  more  general 
Palestine  problems  or  that  the  Arab  refugees 
since  the  minimum  requirements  on  either 
side  are  greater  than  the  other  has  been  will- 
ing to  concede. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1967,  prior  to  the 
tragic  events  of  May-June,  there  were 
1.344,576  Arab  refugees  on  the  United  Na- 
tion.? Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  In  the  Near  East  registration  rolls, 
of  whom  860.951  were  full  ration  reclpienu, 
as  compared  with  957.000  when  UNRWA  as- 
sumed Its  re.?ponsibllltles  en  May  1,  1950.  By 
1969  there  were  some  1,375,915  refugees  on 
the  UNRWA  registration  lists,  of  whom  some 
844.000  received  full  ration.  Geographlcallv, 
they  were  distributed  as  follows:  East  Jor- 
dan. 478,369;  West  Jordan  Bank,  269,065; 
Gasa  Strip,  307,824;  Lebanon.  168,927;  and 
Syria.  151.730. 
About  two-thlrda  of  the  refugees  are  In  tbe 


age  group  of  1-25  years,  24  percent  In  that 
of  25-50,  and  12  percent  50  years  or  above. 
Some  40,000  reach  maturity  annually.  While 
precise  date  are  difficult  to  obtain,  as  in 
many  large-scale  operations.  UNRWA  has  es- 
timated that  some  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
refugees  are  destitute  or  nearly  so,  30  to  40 
percent  are  partially  self-supporting,  but 
still  In  need  of  UNRWA  aid,  and  some  10 
to  20  percent  appear  to  have  been  reestab- 
lished. While  the  percentages  have  varied 
since  1967,  It  may  still  be  observed  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  refugees  live  In 
UNRWA  centers  or  camps,  although  the  av- 
erage varies,  and  in  Syria,  for  example,  less 
than  16  percent  do,  as  compared  with  about 
65  percent  In  the  Oaza  Strip,  44  percent  in 
Lebanon  and  32  percent  in  Jordan. 

Granted  the  underdeveloped  state  of  their 
economies  and  the  paucity  of  their  basic 
resources,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
Arab  host  countries  absorbed  as  many  em- 
ployable refugees  as  was  possible  during  the 
period  since  1948. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  problem  in  the 
Gaza  Strip,  with  refugees  constituting  about 
70  percent  of  the  total  population  of  some 
400,000  people  and  a  density  of  some  3,600 
per  square  mile,  can  be  solved  outside  some 
general  political  settlement. 

UNRWA  was  not  established  to  "solve"  the 
refugee  problem,  much  less  the  more  general 
Palestine  problem. 

Today  UNRWA  is  the  largest  of  the  United 
Nations  subsidiary  agencies,  with  a  staff  of 
some  12,434.198  percent  of  whom  are  Pales- 
tinian refugees.  There  are  108  International 
stair  members.  About  6,822  members  of  the 
staff  are  engaged  In  education  and  training 
2,988  In  the  health  services. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  UNRWA  has 
contributed  much  to  such  stabUlty  as  exist- 
ed in  the  Middle  East,  as  did  UNTSO  and 
UNEP.  which  operated  in  the  security  fleld, 
and  helped  to  maintain  a  climate  In  which 
social,  economic  and  political  forces  which 
might  solve  the  problem  In  Its  various 
aspects  might  work  more  effectively. 

Following  the  conflict  of  June  1967,  as 
noted  above.  UNRWA  was  faced  with  a  very 
serious  new  emergency,  involving  some  400.- 
000  people,  about  one-half  of  whom  had 
been  refugees  before. 

By  1969  a  critical  situation  once  more  had 
developed.  There  was  little  Indication  of 
general  settlement  or  adjustment  In  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
While  the  needs  of  the  refugees  continued, 
UNRWA  faced  a  continuing  financial  crisis, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  cut  its 
services,  especially  in  the  fleld  of  education 
and  training. 

THE  HONG  KONG  RETUCEE  PROBLEM 

(Wells  C.  Klein,  General  Director,  Inter- 
national Social  Service,  American  Branch 
Inc.) 

There  is  no  refugee  problem  In  Hong  Kong 
today,  although  a  conservative  estimate  sug- 
gests that  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
Colony's  four  mUUon  people  are  refugees  In 
the  poUtlcal  sense  of  the  term.  This  seeming- 
ly contradictory  statement  Is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  faced  by  refu- 
gees are  essentially  no  different  from  those 
confronting  the  rest  of  the  population.  Their 
problems  derive  from  poverty,  a  general  and 
relative  condition  affecting  others  as  weU. 
and  not  from  their  geographical  origin  or 
political  persuasion. 

StaUstlcs  on  the  number  of  refugees  In 
Hong  Kong  vary  considerably  depending  on 
the  definition  one  wishes  to  use.  For  today's 
purposes,  however,  differentiating  between 
refugees,  those  who  left  their  homes  for  rea- 
sons of  feared  or  actual  political  persecution, 
and  other  immigrants  to  Hong  Kong  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  little  practical  utility. 
Over  the  years,  some  have  sought,  for  lack  of 
understanding  or  political  reasons,  to  label 
anyone  who  arrived  In  Hong  Kong  after 
World  War  n  as  a  refugee.  Others,  Including 
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the  Government  of  Hong  Kong,  have  never 
recognized  the  term  refugee  and  have  re- 
ferred to  all  new  arrivals  as  immigrants, 
either  legal  or  Illegal.  Prom  the  Government's 
point  of  view,  this  latter  approach  has  had 
a  certain  pragmatic  value  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  serious  problems  resulting  from 
explosive  population  growth. 

If  Hong  Kong  presented  a  haven  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees,  as  It  clearly 
did,  It  can  also  be  said  that  the  refugees  were. 
In  many  respects,  the  making  of  Hong  Kong. 
Refugees  were  one  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments which  permitted  the  transformation  of 
this  commercial  entrepot  on  the  rim  of  China 
into  a  highly  organized  and  still  expanding 
Industrial  society  within  the  short  span  of 
fifteen  years.  The  refugees  not  only  con- 
stituted a  reservoir  of  cheap  labor  but  also 
brought  with  them  the  managerial  talent, 
skilled  labor  and  entrepeneurlal  instinct 
which  represented  the  basic  human  resources 
necessarj'  for  rapid  Industrialization.  The 
catalyst  needed  to  transform  potential  Into 
reality  was  provided  by  the  Korean  War  and 
the  subsequent  US.  embargo  on  mainland 
Chinese  goods.  Hong  Kong's  laissez-faire 
economy,  with  its  low  cost  factor  based  on 
refugee  labor,  was  able  to  respond  rapidly 
and  compete  successfully  on  the  world  mar- 
ket even  against  such  formidable  low-cost 
goods  producers  as  Japan. 

Although  the  Industrialization  which  was 
taking  place  during  the  19S0's  and  1960's  pro- 
vided the  economic  base  from  which  Hong 
Kong  was  eventually  able  to  alleviate  many 
of  Its  most  Immediate  social  problems  there 
was  a  substantial  time  lag  before  the'  bene- 
fits begun  to  filter  down.  The  rich  got  richer 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  poor  saw  any 
change.  Four  years  of  Japanese  occupation 
during  World  War  II  had  left  Hong  Kong's 
housing,  medical  facilities,  educational  sys- 
tem, municipal  and  social  serv'lces  in  a  "di- 
lapidated state  from  which  the  Colony  had 
no  time  to  recover  before  the  first  massive 
waves  of  refugees  began  to  arrive. 

The  quadrupling  of  population  In  less 
than  twenty  years  created  requirements  the 
Colony  could  not  possibly  meet,  and  the 
refugees,  though  treated  equally,  were  the 
latest  arrivals  and  stood  furthest  to  the 
rear  in  line.  The  simple  provision  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  taxed  the  Colony's  re- 
sources and  the  population's  Ingenuity  to 
the  utmost. 

Voluntary  agencies  and  local  charitable 
organizations  were  exemplary  In  their  efforts 
to  provide  food,  clothing  and  medical  assist- 
ance to  the  city's  poor.  They  a'.so  approached 
the  housing  situation  with  highly  innova- 
tive development  schemes,  but  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  dwarfed  their  efforts. 

Today  Hong  Kong  Is  finally  emerging  from 
the  emergency  situation  of  having  to  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  some  2 
minion  "Immigrants."  The  burden  has  been 
heavy  but  In  some  respects  It  also  provided 
the  Impetus  which  has  brought  Hong  Kong  a 
level  of  prosperity  it  never  previously  en- 
Joyed.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  areas 
of  education,  medical  and  social  services, 
and  It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  step  into  all  these  areas,  as  it  did  In 
housing.  If  real  social  progress  Is  to  be  made. 

THE  VIETNAM  RETDGEE  PROBLEM 

(Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker) 

Some  3,500,000  people — roughly  20  percent 

of  the  total  population  of  South  Vietnam — 

'lave   sought    refuge    from    the   war   raging 

around   them   or   from   the   harassments   of 

•he  Communists  during  the  past  five  years. 

Almost  all   of   them  have  taken  refuge  in 

the  South.  Virtually  no  one  has  gone  North. 

Many  have  been  helped  In  reestablishing  a 

npw  life  In  a  new  location.  Many  have  re- 

urned  home  as  soon  as  security  conditions 

ave  permitted.  One  million  still  are  refugees. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  In  history  that 

refugee  problems  have  plagued  the  Vletnam- 

e.?e    people.    Refugee    migrations    have    oc- 
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curred  with  more  than  accidental  frequency 
throughout  the  course  of  Vietnamese  his- 
tory. In  fact,  the  entire  Vietnamese  nation 
has  been  on  the  move  for  the  past  two 
thousand  years. 

Refugees  In  Vietnam  today  frequently  have 
been  caught  In  the  crossfire  of  fighting 
around  them  and  fled  from  It  rather  than 
from  systematic  oppression.  These  displaced 
persons,  although  called  Refugees  from  Com- 
munism by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (GVN),  ironically  are  more 
apolitical  than  were  refugees  during  the 
1950's.  Today's  so-called  refugee  In  Vietnam 
is  more  aptly  described  as  a  "war  evacuee" 
Inasmuch  as  he  has  In  effect,  fled  from  a 
combat  zone  In  search  of  security.  He  has 
not  crossed  an  International  boundary. 

Essentially,  the  current  refugee  problem 
dates  from  the  fall  of  1964,  although  some 
small  refugee  movement  started  earlier.  (In 
fact,  all  those  who  became  refugees  after 
January  1,  1964  are  officially  recognized.  But 
the  scope  of  the  challenge  did  not  emerge 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  year.)  Ironically 
the  problem  was  Initiated  not  by  an  act  of 
war  but  by  the  most  devastating  flood  in 
modern  Vietnamese  history,  which  inun- 
dated vast  areas  of  the  countryside  In  the 
northern  coastal  provinces  and  left  about 
one  hundred  thousand  people  homeless  In 
the  fall  of  1964.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time,  weakened  by  coups 
d'etat  and  politico-military  disintegration, 
was  unable  to  keep  the  ravaged  areas  from 
being  occupied  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Conse- 
quently these  flood  victims  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  hard-core  refugee  population 
which  by  early  1969  had  peaked  to  a  level 
of  some  1.5  million  people. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  by  virtue  of  Its 
permeatlve,  "frontless"  nature,  has  created 
a  refugee  problem  that  exists  In  virtually 
every  province  of  the  country.  Wherever  the 
war  Is  Intense,  so  Is  the  refugee  situation, 
and  Implicit  In  this  fact  Is  the  solution  to 
the  refugee  problem  Itself.  Wherever  the 
level  of  combat  has  subsided  and  GVN  or 
Allied  Forces  have  restored  territorial  secur- 
ity, refugees  are  returning  home.  Territorial 
security  Is  the  Inescapable  stne  qua  non  for 
refugees.  This  basically  affects  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problems  and  this  is  why 
It  cannot  be  fully  accomplished  until  the 
shooting  stop>s. 

The  United  States  finances  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  refugee  program,  and  maintains 
a  95-man  advisory  group  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  Ministry  of  Health,  Social  Welfare 
and  Relief  (MHSWR).  The  U.S.  provides 
Vietnamese  plasters  as  a  direct  subsidy  to 
the  MHSWR  program  budget  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars and  plasters  for  purchases  of  refugee 
commodities  which  are  consigned  to  the 
MHSWR.  Financial  and  logistical  support  Is 
also  given  to  voluntary  agencies  partici- 
pating In  refugee  and  relief  programs.  U.S. 
financial  support  from  all  sources  In  1968  ap- 
proached the  equivalent  of  60  million  dol- 
lars. 

There  are  31  voluntary  agencies  from  26 
countries  currently  operating  In  Vietnam. 

Twenty-one  of  the  31  registered  agencies 
are  devoting  their  full  time  to  refugee- 
assistance  programs.  Five  more  agencies  have 
part-time  refugee  programs.  Voluntary 
agency  contributions  and  expenditures  In 
Vietnam  total  over  20  million  dollars  an- 
nually. Approximately  12  mllUon  dollars  of 
this  total  Is  channeled  Into  refugee  assist- 
ance. The  U.S.  and  GVN  provide  additional 
support  by  contracting  with  voluntary  agen- 
cies which  are  dlrecUy  engaged  In  refugee 
relief  and  related  social  services.  The  dollar 
value  of  this  assistance  for  FY  1969  Is  t3  - 
825,000. 

At  the  present  time,  these  registered  agen- 
cies have  over  500  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
employees  working  with  a  full-time  Viet- 
namese staff  of  approximately  2,000. 


Editor's  note:  In  a  cablegram  to  the  State 
Department,  for  transmission  to  the  National 
Conference,  Ambassador  Bunker  said  that 
"progress  in  refugee  program  has  been  so  sub- 
atanetial  that  toe  believe  updated  informa- 
tion on  salient  statictics  might  be  useful  to 
those  officers  icho  uHll  attend  the  meeting." 
He  went  on  to  state:  "Whereas  paper  reported 
the  million  refugee  caseload  then  existent, 
figure  by  end  of  October  had  been  reduced  to 
537.827.  This  includes  126.602  in  temporary 
sites,  147,631  in  resettlement  process  and 
172.534  outside  centers.  October  toaa  record 
month  in  which  67,178  were  resettled  in  place 
and  201,358  out  of  campers  were  processed 
and  removed  from  rolls." 

THE    TIBETAN    RETUGEE    PROBLEM 

(Ernest  Gross,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
Tibetan  Foundation) 
Compared  with  the  millions  of  refugees 
In  South-East  Asia,  the  problem  of  Tibetan 
refugees  may  be  a  small  one  with  regard  to 
niunbers.  However,  the  problems  of  the  Ti- 
betans are  uniquely  difficult.  While  other 
groups  of  refugees  often  find  themselves  In  a 
country  whose  language  they  understand 
and  whose  technology  and  way  of  life  are 
familiar,  the  Tibetans  arrived  In  countries 
having  different  languages  and  altogether 
different  ways  of  life. 

The  Government  of  India,  together  with 
several  American  and  International  volun- 
tary agencies,  has  given  generous  assistance 
of  land  for  resettlement,  food,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies.  Thanks  to  their  continued 
help  over  the  past  ten  years,  today  the  prob- 
lem of  resettlement  Is  halfway  toward 
solution. 

In  India,  about  14,000  have  been  resettled 
In  agriculture,  3,400  have  been  absorbed  in 
small  Industries  and  about  900  have  found 
employment  In  various  Tibetan  handicraft 
centers. 

In  Nepal,  about  2,400  people  have  been  re- 
settled in  agricultural  and  handicraft 
centers. 

In  Bhutan  about  1,800  people  have  been 
settled  on  land. 

In  Slkkim  about  750  people  have  been  re- 
settled in  agricultural  and  handicraft 
centers. 

About  700  Tibetan  refugees  have  been  suc- 
cessfully resettled  In  Switzerland  as  factory 
workers.  Approximately  200  Tibetans  are 
scattered  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  where  they  are  mostly  receiv- 
ing educational  and  vocational  training.  This 
leaves  a  total  of  about.  30,000  Tibetan  refu- 
gees In  India,  Nepal.  Bhutan  and  Slkkim  who 
are  yet  to  be  resettled.  In  addition  to  this. 
100-200  new  refugees  cross  into  India  every 
month. 

The  majority  of  unsettled  refugees  work  on 
road  construction.  There  are  about  95  road 
construction  camps  of  which  75%  are  in  the 
Northwestern  part  of  India,  and  25%  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  India,  Bhutan  and  Slk- 
kim. There,  both  men  and  women  working 
as  construction  laborers,  digging  and  carry- 
ing stones  on  their  backs,  earn  about  30  cents 
per  day.  They  live  a  constantly  shifting  life, 
in  remote  mountainous  areas.  In  tents  which 
give  little  protection  against  the  cold  winter 
weather.  Because  of  the  arduous  conditions, 
only  a  few  small  children,  numbering  about 
3.000,  live  with  their  parents.  A  larger  group 
of  over  5,000  children  of  road-workers  are 
accommodated  in  residential  schools  and 
nurseries  far  away  from  their  parents. 

Most  of  the  road-workers  have  been  leading 
this  kind  of  life  ever  since  they  fled  from 
Tibet.  Now  they  long  to  resettle  themselves 
permanently  as  farmers  or  craftsmen  so  that 
their  children  can  live  with  them  and  have  a 
place  to  call  their  home. 

66%  of  the  unsettled  refugees  were  farm- 
ers In  Tibet,  the  rest  being  nomads,  small 
traders  and  monks.  Experience  has  shown 
that   the    best   solution   to   the   problem   of 


Tibetans  still  lies  In  agriculture.  This  Is  a 
quick  and  simple  solution.  There  is  no  train- 
ing Involved,  apart  from  guidance  needed  for 
Improved  methods  of  production.  Marketing 
poses  no  problem  and  with  the  availability 
of  credit  facilities  to  tide  over  the  past  har- 
vest season,  the  farmer  is  assured  of  a  regu- 
lar Income. 

Plans  are,  therefore,  underway  to  estab- 
lish more  such  land  resettlements  in  India, 
Nepal  and  Bhutan. 

Aside  from  general  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems, there  are  old  and  handicapped  people 
who  are  unable  to  work.  For  those  who  have 
families,  the  solution  is  simple — they  are 
looked  after  by  the  working  members  of  the 
family.  But  for  those  who  have  no  relatives, 
the  solution  Is  extremely  difficult. 

On  the  education  front,  the  Tibetan  School 
Society,  an  autonomous  body  under  the  In- 
dian Ministry  of  Education,  is  presently  run- 
ning 7  boarding  schools  for  a  total  of  4,170 
children  and  6  day  schools  for  1,736  students. 
However,  there  are  still  some  1,200  children 
between  the  ages  of  6-13  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving any  education  at  the  moment. 

THE  AnUCAN  RKrUGEE  PROBLEM 

(Jan  S.  F.  Hoogstraten,  Director,  Church 
World  Service,  Africa  Department.  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  U.SJV.) 
Apart  from  the  need  to  seek  a  quick  solu- 
tion to  this  human  traredy — It  Is  also  im- 
perative for  the  sake  of  peace  and  tranquility 
in  a  large  developing  area  of  the  world  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  participate  In  seeking 
such  solutions  and  measures  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  this  potentially  dangerous  can- 
cer. True  enough:  this  is  first  and  foremost 
an  African  problem  created  largely  by  politi- 
cal tensions  in  Africa  Therefore,  the  solu- 
tion to  most  of  the  refugee  problems  in  Af- 
rica can  only  be  found  by  solving  the  politi- 
cal problems  which  caused  refugees  to  be- 
come flotsam  on  the  waves  of  the  political 
storms  of  African  life  in  the  late  sixties. 
Charity  alone  is  not  enough;  tmderstanding 
of  the  "root"  Issues  and  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  direction  are  also  needed. 

The  churches  have  tradltionallv  been  active 
In  alleviating  the  pUght  of  those  who  fled 
their  countries  of  origin  In  order  to  avoid  op- 
pression, suppression,  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment and  tribal  persecution.  Refugees  are 
unpopular  as  they  face  isolation,  rejection 
and  possible  loss  of  their  Identity  as  indi- 
viduals. This  is  especially  true  among  these 
Individual  refugees  who  do  not  fit  into  rural 
settlements  In  Burundi.  Tanzania  and  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  or  who  have  failed  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Among  those  who  en- 
counter greatest  difficulty  are  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  had  some  education  be- 
fore they  become  refugees.  They  are  young 
men  and  women  with  Imagination  and  enter- 
prise— potential  leaders,  who  are  simply  un- 
able to  settle  Into  agricultural  village  life. 
Many  have  become  vagrants — moving  from 
South  African  countries  to  and  thru  the 
great  cities  in  East  Africa,  looking  for  work 
and  opportunities  for  further  education  and 
training. 

While  for  most  refugees  African  asylimi 
countries  must  continue  to  bear  the  major 
burden  of  resettlement,  it  is  obvious  that 
concentrated  assistance  from  outside  will  re- 
main necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  solution,  however,  Ues  In  Africa  Itself. 
The  great  question  Is  will  tolerance,  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  and  a  better  acceptance  of  the 
potential  value  of  the  refugee  for  the  coun- 
try of  asylum,  will  these  constructive  forces 
come  into  play  soon  enough?  If  so,  then  the 
develc^ment  of  Africa,  the  use  of  Its  vast  po- 
tential In  resources  and  manpower  for  the 
beneflt  of  all  Its  people  will  become  a  reality 
In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tolerance 
transcending  the  tribal  and  present  national 
borders. 
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THE  CTTBAN  BtrUGEE  PROBLEM 

(Charles  Siemberg,  Executive  Director,  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  Inc.) 

There  are  about  600,000  Cuban  refugees, 
nearly  10  percent  of  Cuba's  population.  Refu- 
gee sources  estimate  that  at>out  the  same 
number  have  been  actively  considering  leav- 
ing Cuba.  No  voluntaxy  refugee  movement 
of  such  proportions  has  ever  been  recorded 
before. 

There  are  sizable  Cuban  colonies  In  most 
Latin  American  countries  and  In  Spain.  But 
the  mass  of  the  refugees  have  sought,  and 
found,  a  haven  In  the  United  States,  about 
500,000  of  them.  For  ten  years  now,  with 
variations  according  to  the  availability  of 
permits  and  transportation  facilities  "they 
have  been  coming  here  at  a  rate  of  50,000  a 
year.  This,  too,  is  unprecedented. 

They  are  a  cross-section  of  Cuba's  popula- 
tion, although  there  was  a  higher  than 
random  representation  of  professionals,  man- 
agers and  business  people  In  the  flrst  phase  of 
the  program  and  there  are  more  blue-collar 
workers  now.  Omitting  housewives  and  chil- 
dren, the  refugees  who  arrived  in  Miami  after 
the  resumption  of  the  Airlift  show  the  fol- 
lowing occupational  distribution:  profession- 
als, semi -professionals  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel: 19  percent:  clerical  and  sales  em- 
ployees: 33  percent;  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
service  workers:  42  percent;  agricultural 
workers  and  fishermen:  6  percent.  Contrary 
to  the  widespread  belief  that  Cuba's  refu- 
gees are  the  former  rich  or  the  erstwhile  sup- 
porters of  Batista,  this  data  proves  con- 
clusively that  they  come  from  all  strata  of 
Cuba's  society  and  that  as  of  now  they  are 
largely  of  working-class  background. 

By  the  end  of  September  1969,  the  foui 
voluntary  agencies  responsible  for  the  reset- 
tlement of  Cuban  refugees  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  those  processed  in  Miami  had 
found  new  homes  outside  of  Dade  County. 
And  of  the  166,000  Airlift  arrivals  since  De- 
cember 1.  1965.  119.000  had  been  helped  to 
leave  Miami  for  one  of  the  afty  states.  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  District  of  Colimibla.  That's  70 
percent. 

This  emphasis  in  presenting  the  story, 
though  certamiy  factual  and  correct  m  Its 
details,  has  nevertheless  obscured  the  less  at- 
tractive side  of  the  Cuban  experience,  such 
as  the  frequent  downgrading  of  newly  arriv- 
ing refugees.  Too  many  Cubans  have  been 
working  at  Jobs  beneath  their  real  qualifica- 
tions, either  because  of  their  limited  English 
or  lack  of  American  training,  or  sometimes 
because  of  restrictive  policies  of  some  profes- 
sional societies.  And  the  statistics  about  the 
occupational  background  of  the  newly  ad- 
mitted Cubans  do  not  reveal  that  there  are 
now  more  people  over  60  among  the  new- 
comers, more  people  with  health  problems, 
fewer  people  who  speak  English  and  more 
one-parent  families. 

In  evaluating  the  fact  that  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  the  U.S.  re- 
ceive one  type  or  another  of  public  welfare 
support,  one  has  to  keep  In  niind  that  they 
are  mainly  the  old,  women  with  dependent 
children,  and  the  disabled,  who  account  for 
about  70  percent  of  those  on  welfare  at  any 
given  time. 

It  has  remained  one  of  the  positive  factors 
of  the  total  Cuban  refugee  picture,  perhaps 
as  meaningful  as  the  drive  and  self-suffi- 
ciency shown  by  those  who  can  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  that  employable  Cubans  have  gone 
off  welfare  quickly  and  that  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  not  developed  the  syndrome  of 
dependence. 

As  Cuban  refugees  continue  to  come  to  otir 
shores,  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time 
in  contemporary  history,  has  become  a  coun- 
try of  flrst  asylum.  In  all  other  post-war  pro- 
grams a  selective  principle  was  at  work  which 
applied  qualitative  criteria  to  the  admission 


procedures  and  thus  did  not  have  the  broad 
sweep  which  characterized  the  Cuban  In- 
flux. 

Next  to  Dade  County  In  Florida,  the  New 
York  New  Jersey  metropolitan  area,  Califor- 
nia (Los  Angeles) ,  Puerto  Rico.  Illinois  (Chi- 
cago), Massachusetts  (the  Greater  Boston 
area),  and  Louisiana  (New  Orleans)  have 
become  the  major  regions  of  resettlement. 

THE  ETTROPEAN  RErtJCEE  PKOBLEM 

(John  E.  McCarthy.  Executive  Director,  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Services,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference) 
The  year  1968,  as  does  1969,  convincingly 
demonstrates  that  the  refugee  problem  In 
Europe  Is.  unfortunately,  far  from  being 
solved.  Although  the  major  event  relating  to 
refugees  is.  no  doubt,  the  considerable  in- 
crease in  arrivals  of  Cze-hoslovaks  in  the 
several  asylvmi  countries,  It  must  be  stressed 
that  there  Is  a  striking  overall  Increase  In  the 
number  of  refugees  seeking  opportunity  to 
start  a  new  life  in  the  Immlgi-atlon  coun- 
try of  their  choice.  This  statement  Is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  total  refugee  move- 
ment was  more  than  40  percent  higher  In 
1968  than  that  which  occurred  In  1967,  67 
percent  higher  than  that  In  1966,  and  pro- 
jections for  1969  Indicate  no  immediate 
relief. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration  moved  50,987  refugees  dur- 
ing the  year  1968  and  an  analysis  of  the  areas 
from  which  they  originated  shows  that  about 
57  percent  came  from  Eastern  European 
countries  and  some  29  percent  from  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  remaining  14  percent  were 
Cuban  refugees  departing  from  Spain,  where 
they  found  temporary  asylum  after  leaving 
Cuba. 

In  the  flrst  8  months  of  1969,  35,000  refu- 
gees have  been  moved  by  ICEM  Taking  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  potential  refugees  in 
the  asylum  areas  of  Western  Europe,  one  can 
conservatively  estimate  the  number  at  40,000. 
Add  to  the  current  rate  of  Influx  of  new 
refugees  at  4,000  per  month — the  answer  Is 
more  and  more  and  more  people  need  help. 
It  Is  very  clear  that  all  of  us  will  be  called 
upon  to  move  as  many,  if  not  more  refugees 
In  1969,  as  In  1968 — greater  numbers  than  at 
any  time  since  1956-67. 

The  events  In  Czechoslovakia  in  August 
1968  led  to  an  unusually  high  influx  of  Czech- 
oslovakia into  Western  Europe.  Together 
with  those  Czechoslovaks  already  outside 
their  country  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  (es- 
timated at  some  80.000) ,  the  additional  arrlv- 
aU  presented  difficult  problems  to  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  especially  Austria, 
which  received  the  major  part  of  Czecho- 
slovaks crossing  the  borders  of  their  home- 
land. 

A  Fab  More  Costit  War  Than  Vietnam  :  The 

Unknown  War  in  the  Sxtdan 

( By  Lawrence  Fellows ) 

A    CASE    STTTDT — HOW    A    REFtTGEE    PROBLEM 
BEGINS 

Most  Of  our  readers  know  how  the  Cuban 
refugee  problem  was  created  and  what 
caused  the  current  flow  of  Czechoslovak  ref- 
ugees Into  West  Europe,  but  the  origin  of 
many  refugee  problems  listed  In  our  Statis- 
tical Review  Is  either  lost  to  sight  or  fallen 
from  memory. 

We  are  reprinting  here  Mr.  Lawrence  Fel- 
lows' account  of  the  Sudanese  war  published 
In  September  1968.  His  account  was  distrib- 
uted as  a  background  paper  for  the  National 
Conference  on  World  Refugee  Problems.  We 
believe  the  situation  as  described  by  Mr. 
Fellows  has  not  changed,  unless  for  the  worse. 

What  Mr.  Fellows  did  not  say  was  that 
the  awful  warfare  which  he  describes  has 
produced  a  refugee  problem  Involving  177.800 
people   at  January   1,   1970.   They  have   fled 


from  the  three  southern  states  In  the  Sudan 
to  Ethiopia  (20,000).  the  Central  African 
Republic  (19.500).  the  Congo  (Kinshasa) 
(66,000).  Kenya  (200).  Tanzania  (600)  and 
Uganda  (71,500). 

Also,  what  Mr.  Fellows  did  not  say  was  that 
this  war  Is  not  only  fought  In  the  villages 
and  the  bush  in  the  Sudan,  but  It  Is  fought 
also  by  clever  and  persistent  diplomacy  and 
intimidation  and  this  diplomatic  phase  of 
the  war  Is  adversely  affecting  the  welfare 
of  refugees  whom  the  world  Is  trying  to  help 
resettle  In  the  countries  of  their  asylum. — 
The  Editor. 

Khartoum.  The  Sudan. — A  Sudanese  Army 
captain  lay  sprawling  out  of  a  wicker  chair 
on  the  covered  deck  of  the  steamer  El  Mir- 
rech.  He  was  half-asleep  and  rolled  uncom- 
fortably as  the  steamer  and  its  half  a  dozen 
barges  made  their  way  down  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  White  Nile,  bumping  from  one 
bank  of  matted  vegetation  to  the  other  In 
a  fetid,  mauve-green  sea  of  reeds.  The  cap- 
tain's long,  white  robe  clung  to  his  skin 
where  the  perspiration  had  soaked  through. 
He  had  been  reading,  but  the  oppressive  heat 
and  the  heavy  progress  of  the  steamer  were 
overpowering  and  his  book  lay  open  on  Its 
crumpled  pages  on  the  deck  by  his  chair. 

When  the  barges  started  to  heave  up  onto 
the  bank  at  one  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  the 
sun  crept  up  to  his  eyes  and  he  half-con- 
sclously  sheltered  them  against  the  hard 
light.  The  cables  groaned  and  snapped  like 
great,  cracking  whips  and  the  waves  pushed 
out  by  the  sidling  barges  rushed  hissing  into 
the  reeds.  We  knew  we  would  hit  the  bank 
hard.  Yet  the  captain  seemed  startled  by  the 
bimip  when  It  came.  He  sat  bolt  upright  and, 
still  not  really  awake,  tried  to  concentrate 
on  a  plume  of  smoke  rising  from  a  distant 
point  on  the  horizon.  It  might  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  camp  of  Dlnka  tribes- 
men burning  off  the  coarse  grass  so  that 
fresh  grass  for  their  cattle  could  come  up 
later.  It  might  also  have  been  a  village  burn- 
ing after  as  army  raid,  or  perhaps  after  a 
raid  by  the  Anya'nya  rebels.  A  frown  deep- 
ened on  the  captain's  face,  and  he  looked 
away. 

"Oh."  he  said,  "I  had  already  forgotten 
about  the  war." 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  forget  about  the  savage, 
awful  war  that  has  raged  through  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  the  Sudan  for  the  last 
six  years.  It  Is  a  war  that  Involves  neither 
foreign  Ideologies  nor  foreign  powers,  fought 
over  distant  and  isolated  territory  of  no 
special  economic  value,  and  by  Africans  with 
medicines.  They  do  not  even  have  salt. 
African  priests  and  merchants  who  still  move 
around  a  bit  In  the  south  reckon  there  can 
hardly  be  a  family  left  that  has  not  lost 
someone. 

"Half  a  million  dead."  reflected  Hamld  All 
Shash.  the  soft-spoken,  intense  looking  com- 
missioner of  Equatorla  Province,  flush  against 
Uganda  and  the  center  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  shaking  his  head. 

"Half  a  million."  he  said.  "That's  one  In 
six.  or  one  In  eight.  No.  It  cannot  be.  It  must 
be  less." 

'How  many?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "How  can  anyone 
know?" 

Certain  knowledge  about  anything  in  the 
Sudan  Is  hard  to  come  by.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  gauge  the  progress  of  the  rebellion, 
both  because  the  Khartoum  Government 
does  not  normally  allow  outsiders.  Including 
journalists,  free  access  to  and  around  the 
south,  and  because  this  war— like  Vietnam's, 
without  definable  fronts — Is  largely  a  matter 
of  ambush,  political  murder,  occupation  and 
pacification,  where  the  allegiance  of  the  coun- 
tryside Is  always  uncertain.  But  Indications 
are  that  the  Government  In  recent  months 
has  managed  to  make  considerable  progress 
In    Isolating    the    Anya'nya    bands,    opening 
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thin  corridors  of  authority  along  the  major 
roads  and.  through  soldiers  and  police,  keep- 
ing the  peace  In  many  newly  established 
villages. 

How  long  the  rebellion  can  stay  under  con- 
trol Is  anybody's  guess,  and  the  Government 
Is  hoping  fervently  for  a  continuance  of  the 
disunity  and  tribal  antagonisms  that  have 
plagued  both  the  political  and  military  sides 
of  the  Anya'nya.  But  It  Is  clear  that  the 
guerrilla  force  has  won  overt  allegiance  from 
many  southerners  and  tacit  support  from 
many  more  because  it  expresses  their  very 
real  and  long-standing  religious,  racial,  tri- 
bal, economic  and  historical  grievances 
against  the  northerners.  As  long  as  these 
grievances  remain  unsatisfied,  the  brutal 
business  of  guerrilla  war  will  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

In  the  barges,  northern  and  southerner  did 
not  talk  to  each  other,  but  neither  did  they 
argue.  When  ihey  ate,  Arab  and  African 
leaned  together  over  the  sides,  stripping 
sugar  can  with  their  teeth,  spitting  the 
chewed-out  pulp  Into  the  water.  Sometimes 
the  soldiers  would  watch  the  southern  women 
nursing  their  children,  listen  to  their  plain- 
tive songs,  study  the  carefully  patterned 
scars  that  decorated  their  backs  and  chests. 
When  a  woman  stood  and  loosened  her  robes 
to  rub  ghee  over  her  body,  the  Arab  soldiers 
turned  discreetly  away,  looking  out  Into  the 
river. 

Only  the  Nile  and  a  long,  unhappy  history 
tie  together  north  and  south.  As  a  British 
colony,  the  Sudan  had  value  only  as  a  buffer 
for  the  strategic  Nile,  and  hence  Egypt  Itself; 
In  fact,  the  British  made  the  south  part  of 
their  colony  only  to  keep  the  French  away 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile. 

British  rule  extended  only  slowly  over  the 
south,  but  the  British  decided  the  area  had 
to  be  closed  off  to  Arab  Influence  from  the 
north.  Christian  missions  were  made  respon- 
sible for  education.  Northern  merchants  were 
excluded  from  the  south,  Greek  and  Syrian 
traders  encouraged.  Northern  clerks  and  offi- 
cials were  transferred  back  to  the  north. 
Arabic  patios  and  Arabic  names  were  dis- 
couraged. One  zealous  district  commissioner 
even  forbade  the  sale  of  Arabic  clothing. 

After  World  War  11,  In  the  rush  to  Inde- 
pendence, this  policy  gave  way.  The  south- 
erners were  suspicious  of  the  northerners, 
and  hesitant  about  throwing  in  their  lot 
with  them,  but  in  the  end  they  had  no  choice. 
The  British  began  to  withdraw.  Northern 
merchants  and  civil  servants  flocked  Into  the 
south.  Few  southerners  got  jobs;  probably 
few  were  eligible,  but  the  south  grew  morose 
and  a  demand  welled  up  for  some  form  of 
federation  to  protect  southern  rights. 

At  Nazara,  on  July  26,  1955,  half  a  year 
before  Independence,  a  mob  of  southerners 
demonstrated  against  some  mass  dismissals 
from  a  cottou-growlng  and  processing 
scheme.  The  soldiers  sent  to  quell  them  lost 
their  nerve  and  fired  Into  the  mob;  northern 
merchants  stood  beside  the  soldiers,  firing 
with  them. 

Three  weeks  later  more  trouble  came7^n 
the  garrison  of  the  Equatorla  Corps  an  Arab 
officer  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  an  un- 
ruly African  soldier.  The  African  soldiers  went 
on  a  rampage  and  swept  through  the  pro- 
vince killing  every  northerner  they  could 
find.  Men,  women  and  children  were  butch- 
ered or  whipped  and  skinned  and  hung  from 
trees.  Northern  troops  were  flown  to  the 
south  to  restore  order,  but  not  until  hund- 
reds had  been  killed.  The  whole  south  was 
locked  under  emergency  regulations  which 
are  still  in  effect. 

The  rebellion  failed.  The  mutiny  had  been 
unorganized  and  leaderless  and  not  even  the 
southern  politicians  In  Khartoum  had  sup- 
ported It.  But  it  left  hundreds  of  African 
soldiers  armed,  vengeful  and  scattered  in 
the  bush. 


The  military  regime  that  took  over  power 
from  the  Inept  politicians  In  Khartoum  In 
1958  tried  to  bear  down  on  the  south,  but 
only  made  things  worse.  Talk  about  federa- 
tion was  banned,  and  the  southerners  began 
thinking  of  secession.  Fighting  finally  broke 
out  again  In  1962,  villagers  dug  ditches  In 
the  roads  or  felled  trees  across  them  to  Im- 
mobilize the  army.  The  next  year,  the  An- 
ya'nya was  formed  and  the  rebellion  en- 
veloped the  whole  of  the  south. 

In  1964  the  army  regime  fell.  The  care- 
taker government  that  took  over  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  southerners,  but  there 
seemed  to  oe  no  turning  back.  A  cease-fire 
was  proclaimed,  but  It  did  not  work.  When 
Mohammed  Ahmed  Mahgoub  took  over  as 
Prime  Minister  In  1965,  he  pursued  a  hard 
line  with  the  rebels.  There  were  fierce  mass- 
acres of  civilians  In  Wau  and  Juba.  Refugees 
were  pursued  in  the  bush,  and  sometimes 
across  the  borders.  Every  village  school  In 
the  south  was  destroyed,  and  there  were  more 
than  500  of  them.  The  mission  stations  were 
shot  up  and  sometimes  bombed. 

This  spring  southerner  Ottiafano  Amauro 
returned  home  to  his  village  of  Llrla,  to  his 
father  and  his  family.  After  six  weary  years 
with  the  Anya'nya  he  had  had  enough  Not 
that  he  liked  the  Arabs  of  the  north  any  bet- 
ter than  any  other  southerner.  He  knew  from 
his  childhood  all  the  old  stories  about  the 
19th-century  Arab  raids  for  slaves  and  Ivory. 
He  had  been  cheated  by  Arab  merchants 
aiid  had  suffered  the  brutal  excesses  of  Arab 
soldiers  and  policemen.  He  had  no  wish  to 
become  a  Moslem  or  wear  the  loose-wrapped 
turban  and  long,  white  robe  that  might  help 
ease  him  Into  the  fringes  of  the  establish- 
ment. He  Just  wanted  to  be  let  alone. 

Ottiafano  had  been  a  corporal  In  the  Su- 
danese Army  at  the  time  of  the  army  mutiny 
In  1955  which  had  flrst  set  north  against 
south.  He  and  all  the  140  other  southerners 
In  his  company  stole  12  army  trucks,  headed 
for  the  Uganda  border  and  walked  across  as 
refugees.  He  wandered  back  to  the  Sudan  In 
1959,  heading  for  Llrla.  and  was  thrown  into 
a  Sudanese  jail.  After  a  month  he  was  let 
out,  then  stayed  at  home  until  the  Anya'nya 
rebellion  started. 

In  1963  he  was  captured  by  the  Anya'nva  in 
a  field  outside  his  village.  Of  the  75  men  In 
the  gang  that  captured  him,  two  had  rlfies. 
The  rest  were  armed  with  spears,  clubs,  bows 
and  arrows.  Because  of  Ottiafano 's  military 
training,  they  pressed  him  Into  service  as  a 
lieutenant,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  rifles — 
a  Chinese  .375  that  was  built  to  hold  Ave 
cartridges,  but  Jammed  If  more  than  four 
were  put  Into  It. 

Eventually  his  group  was  reduced  to  seven 
men — five  lieutenants  and  two  privates.  All 
had  rifles.  They  roamed  usually  through  the 
dense  forest  around  Yel,  near  the  Uganda 
border,  living  on  the  game  they  could  shoot, 
possibly  on  the  food  they  were  given  by 
villagers  or  stole  from  them.  Ottiafano  re- 
fuses to  talk  about  that,  or  about  the  battles 
he  had  vrtth  the  soldiers.  But  when  he  final- 
ly gave  himself  up  this  year,  he  would  not 
surrender  to  a  soldier.  He  waited  In  the  forest 
at  the  edge  of  Lirla  until  a  policeman  walked 
by.  Then  he  surrendered. 

The  Anya'nya  followed  him  to  the  village 
a  few  months  ago,  and  shot  his  father  and 
10  other  vUlagers  In  revenge  before  the  army 
chased  them  away. 

Most  of  the  southerners  are  Nilotic,  with 
scars  drawn  on  their  deep-black  faces  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  tribes — the  Dlnka,  the  Nuer, 
the  Shllluk,  the  Annuak.  They  live  in  the 
marshes  with  their  beloved  long-horned  cat- 
tle, and  care  for  Uttle  else.  Some  live  by  noth- 
ing more  than  hunting  crocodiles,  or  burn- 
ing the  marsh  grass  to  catch  and  eat  the  rats 
when  the  come  skittering  out. 

Usually  they  wear  nothing,  and  smear  their 
bodies    with    mud    when    they    are    In    the 


marshes,  to  discourage  the  mosquitoes  that 
choke  the  hot,  evening  air.  But  when  the 
Dlnkas  clamber  into  the  barges  on  the  river, 
they  wear  their  best:  half -shaven  heads 
daubed  with  earthy  hues  of  orange  or  red, 
ears  powdered  white,  necklaces  of  blue-dyed 
beads,  perhaps  a  shawl  to  cover  the  shoul- 
ders. One  Dlnka  wore  a  wrist  watch  and 
nothing  else. 

Along  the  southern  borders  are  the  smaller 
tribes.  Sudanlc,  Nllo-Hamltic  or  Nilotic:  the 
Barl.  the  Moru.  the  Azande.  the  Madl.  the 
Acholl,  the  Latuka  and  dozens  of  others. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  cattle,  but  most  of 
them  In  the  forest  areas  are  cultivators  of 
the  most  primitive  sort — planting  cassava  or 
durra,  occasionaUy  raising  chickens.  Many 
were  never  reached  by  the  missionaries.  Some 
never  saw  a  white  man  before,  and  when  one 
came  they  touched  his  skin  and  looked  under 
his  shirt  to  see  If  he  was  white  all  over. 
Almost  all  of  these  tribes  are  represented  In 
the  Anya'nya. 

The  President  of  the  Southern  Sudan 
Provisional  Government.  Aggrey  Jaden.  is  a 
mission-educated  Barl  tribesman.  His  Vice 
President,  Camlllo  Dhol  Kwach,  who  once 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Sudan's  Parlia- 
ment, Is  a  Dlnka.  The  Mmister  of  Finance, 
Tadeo  Bidal,  is  a  Zande.  The  Minister  of 
Education.  Othwonh  Dak,  Is  the  son  of  the 
Shllluk  king. 

All  the  tribes  are  represented,  too.  In  the 
military  side  of  the  Anya'nya,  but  It  doesn't 
take  much  imagination  to  picture  the  gen- 
erally primitive  state  of  their  weapons  and 
organization.  The  guerrillas  began  by  raiding 
poUce  posts  and  army  garrisons  for  their 
guns  and  then  m  1964  bought  and  bartered 
from  the  Congo  rebels  the  very  same  weapons 
the  Sudanese  had  shipped  through  In  a  vain 
effort  to  support  that  rebellion  before  It  col- 
lapsed. Today,  however,  the  army  has  tight- 
ened its  control,  the  Congo  Is  quiet  and  the 
rebels  do  not  come  by  weapons  so  easily; 
ammunition  Is  especially  scarce. 

There  are  always  weapons  floating  around 
Africa  as  items  of  barter,  but  they  usually 
have  to  be  paid  for.  The  Anya'nya  collect 
taxes  In  most  places  in  the  south,  even  where 
the  Sudanese  Army  feels  it  has  really  good 
control,  but  the  rebels  lose  when  they  ex- 
change the  Sudanese  money:  in  Nairobi,  for 
example,  they  get  10  shillings  for  a  pound. 
Some  church  groups  collect  money  for  them 
abroad,  but  very  often  It  arrives  in  the  form 
of  food  and  medicine,  and  these  things  are 
useless  to  an  army  that  needs  sometimes  five 
or  six  months  to  get  things  from  one  remote 
point  to  another. 

Other  troubles  are  plaguing  the  rebels' 
organization  these  days.  Though  the  An- 
ya'nya claim  now  to  have  an  army  of  5,000 
men,  to  think  of  It  In  terms  of  an  organized 
force  of  that  size  would  be  wildly  wrong.  The 
Sudanese  Army  probably  with  more  than 
12,000  troops  In  the  south,  has  broken  the 
Anya'nya  Into  isolated  bands,  sometimes  of 
only  three  or  four  men.  Without  effective 
central  command,  the  guerrillas  live  like 
brigands,  sniping  at  army  convoys  when  they 
have  the  chance,  raiding  viUages  that  refuse 
to  give  them  food  or  recruits  to  go  with  their 
rebel  army  as  soldiers  or  bearers  or  wives. 
There  are  Incidents  almost  every  day;  any 
place  in  the  south  can  be  lonsafe  If  a  rebel 
or  two  happen  to  be  In  the  area.  But  only 
rarely  now  can  the  Anya'nya  muster  the  re- 
sources to  make  a  sustained  attack  on  a 
police  post  or  an  army  garrison,  or  lay  a  really 
deadly  ambush  for  northern  troops  or  for 
southerners  they  feel  have  gone  over  to  the 
other  side. 

Col.  Tafeng  Lodongl.  the  commander  of  the 
rebel  army.  Is  a  Latuka  tribesman,  a  former 
corporal  In  the  Sudanese  Army  who  never 
went  to  school,  a  very  bitter  man.  Not  long 
ago  two  nieces  of  his,  Veronica  and  Angelica, 
were  taking  part  In  a  funeral  dance,  after  an 
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armv  ra;d  on  their  vUlage.  A  second  army 
patrol  drove  Into  the  vUlage  during  the 
dance,  and  asked  the  vUlage  headman  if  there 
were  any  of  Colonel  Tafeng"s  relatives  there. 
When  the  headman  presented  the  two  girls, 
the  ofHcer  In  charge  of  the  patrol  drew  his 
pistol  and  shot  them  dead. 

The  northerners  live  in  a  world  apart.  They 
look  to  Cairo,  not  Juba;  their  interests  He 
more  In  the  Arab  world  than  In  black  Africa. 
It  Is  as  If  the  vast  swampy  region  between 
them  and  the  south  were  a  stone  wall. 

Thev  are  Nubians  and  Jaalln.  who  live  on 
the  vi^tered  banks  of  the  Nile  where  It 
courses  through  the  northern  desert  to 
EgvTJt.  They  are  Hadendoa  and  Amarar  from 
the  rugged  hUls  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  who 
trace  their  ancestry  through  lines  of  fierce 
warriors  to  the  Ptizzy-Wuzzles  who  fought 
the  British  and  to  the  Blannyes  who  fought 
the  Romans.  They  are  the  Baggara.  who  hunt 
on  horseback  for  lions  and  elephants  on  the 
western  plains:  and  the  Kabbablsh,  who 
wander  into  the  southern  reaches  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  living  for  months  on  nothing 
but  the  milk  and  meat  of  their  camels. 

Some  are  very  dark,  for  over  the  centuries 
the  Arabs  have  moved.  In  conquering  armies 
or  as  hunters  of  Ivory  and  men.  Into  all  but 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  south.  They  have  taken  their  wives  from 
around  them,  and  the  differences  In  color 
and  facial  characteristics  now  are  very  often 
blurred.  Because  of  this,  the  racial  issues  are 
too  obscured  to  be  an  explanation  of  the 
savagery  of  the  war. 

Yet  the  northerner  lives  in  an  Islamic  cul- 
ture and  is  proud  of  his  Arab  connections. 
He  can  scorn  the  southerner  today  as  his 
ancestors  did  only  a  few  generations  ago.  his 
ancestors  who  captured  pagan  tribesmen  and 
shipped  them  Ln  chains  to  the  slave  blocks  of 
the  Middle  East,  leaving  a  bitter  residue  that 
survives  today.  __ 

"We  are  not  slave  traders."  said  Hamld 
All  Shash.  the  Commissioner  of  Equatorla. 
lUPerhaps  our  grandfathers  were.  But  they 
were  not  the  only  ones.  It  doesn't  matter.  We 
want  to  Impress  on  the  fjeople  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  fear.  How  else  can  we 
get  them  Into  the  villages?  How  else  can 
we  begin  the  task  of  reconstruction?' 

He  sounded  worried.  He  was  an  Intense 
man  who  worried  about  the  task  as  he  wor- 
ried about  a  lot  of  things,  the  unending  rain, 
the  time  It  took  the  coffee  to  arrive  for  the 
guect  in  his  ofHce 

In  Juba.  I  met  a  nervous,  well-dressed  man. 
a  Kresh  tribesman  far  from  home,  headed 
for  Khartoum;  he  hated  the  Arab's  world, 
but  he  was  venturing  into  It  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Together  we  watched  women  run- 
ning to  a  dance  starting  in  an  open  field, 
looking  gay  '.n  the^r  printed  cotton  dresses 
and  bare  feet.  We  could  hear  the  drums  beat- 
ing and  the  sad,  shrill  voice  of  a  woman. 
These  people  were  not  of  his  tribe,  and  their 
songs  must  have  been  different.  Yet  he  was 
reminded  of  one,  and  sang  along  quietly  in 
halting  English; 

I  don't  like  you. 

But  you  keep  calling  me. 

What  for? 

A  love  song,  he  said.  Rather,  sometimes  It 
was  a  love  song;  that  is  what  they  always 
told  the  Arab*  who  asked.  Really.  It  was  a 
song  about  the  slave  trade.  He  knew  nothing 
more  about  the  slave  trade  than  what  his 
grandmother  had  told  him  by  the  cooking 
fires  at  night.  Now  It  was  wrapped  up  In  the 
traditions  of  bitterness  m  his  tribe,  in  the 
secretive  Instincts,  the  lingering  susptdona. 
There  were  other  words,  he  started  to  say. 
but  he  was  listening  again  to  the  music,  and 
started  singing  again; 

The  man  Is  stUl  calling  me 

And  I  do  not  like  him. 

My  mother,  I  am  the  only  dead  one 

Here  In  this  town. 


Some  signs  of  normality  are  now  evident 
in  the  troubled  south.  Southerners  can  be 
seen  walking  along  the  roads  these  days,  at 
least  near  the  villages  in  the  army's  narrow 
corridors  of  newly  established,  still  tenuous 
authority.  At  the  Juba  ferry,  southerners 
cross  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  with  bun- 
dles of  thatch,  reed  mats  and  baskets  of 
grain  to  sell  in  the  Juba  market.  On  the  east 
bank  a  squat  old  woman  ladles  marisa  out 
of  five-gallon  cans  and  sells  the  thick,  vine- 
gary brew  to  the  people  crossing  back  from 
the  market  with  their  hard- won  plsters  Not 
so  long  ago  there  would  have  been  nobody 
in  sight. 

The  northerners  In  the  Government  in 
Khartoum  seem  to  be  making  an  effort  to 
return  to  normal,  too.  White  missionaries 
are  still  kept  out  of  the  south,  but  two  Tan- 
zanlan  priests — Father  Barnabas  Temu  and 
Father  Mark  Rlwa — have  Just  been  per- 
mitted to  take  up  teaching  posts  In  the 
Theological  College  at  Malakal  and  help  min- 
ister to  the  untcnded  flocks  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  Upper  Nile  Province. 

In  Equatorla  Province,  schools  have  been 
reopened  In  Juba  and  half  a  dozen  big  vil- 
lages. Schools  are  an  indication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's good  intentions.  They  also  indi- 
cate, more  accurately  than  the  army  reports, 
the  areas  that  can  be  considered  fairly 
secure. 

In  Bahr  el  Ghazal  the  thin  lines  of  appar- 
ent security  stretch  outward  from  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Wau  for  several  hundred 
miles  eastward,  some  50  or  60  miles  north 
and  west.  In  Upper  Nile,  the  quietest  of  the 
three  provinces,  the  rebels  appear  to  be 
blocked  Into  a  narrow  margin  of  territory  be- 
hind the  swamps  close  to  the  Ethiopian 
border. 

I  traveled  50  miles  eastward  from  Juba  to 
the  village  of  Llrla,  where  the  authorities  are 
hoping  to  open  another  school.  I  could  travel 
only  In  a  military  convoy  At  one  time,  this 
stretch  of  road  was  broken  In  a  doeen  places 
by  deep  trenches  and  vehicle  traps,  but  the 
army  engineers  have  It  open  now.  We  stopped 
when  we  saw  a  trail  of  vines  and  branches 
scattered  across  the  road,  but  It  was  nothing. 
Perhaps  a  rhinoceros  had  crashed  across  the 
road  toward  some  real  or  Imagined  enemy. 
Farther  along,  a  tree  lay  across  the  road,  but 
there  was  no  ambush;  probably  the  work  of 
an  elephant 

The  Anyanya  were  on  this  road  last  No- 
vember, at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  burn- 
ing off  the  elephant  grass  by  the  road  before 
the  grass  was  completely  dry.  By  burning 
early  they  made  it  Impassible  for  the  army  to 
set  the  grass  afire  when  It  was  completely 
dr>'  and  thus  clear  the  whole  roadside  of  hid- 
ing places.  Little  clumps  of  grass  were  still 
standing,  possible  cover  for  the  Anya'nya, 
which  the  army  had  not  got  around  to  clear- 
ing out.  But  no  one  fired  at  the  convoy  that 
day. 

At  NgangaU.  on  the  way.  a  new  vlUage  was 
being  built  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
army.  It  was  the  only  village  on  a  stretch 
that  used  to  be  full  of  them. 

At  Llrla  Iteelf,  there  were  6,000  people  In  a 
vlUage  that  looked  like  almost  any  other. 
There  were  no  fortifications,  no  barbed-wire 
barriers  thrown  around.  There  were  10  police- 
men and  25  soldiers  living  In  their  own  camp 
on  one  side  of  town.  Eventually,  the  soldiers 
were  to  be  withdrawn  and  the  police  force 
enlarged.  It  would  have  to  be  quiet  around 
Llrla  for  a  long  time  before  the  police,  too. 
could  be  withdrawn. 

There  had  been  a  stampede  to  get  aboard 
the  El  Mlrrech  steamer  at  Juba;  there  had 
been  at  every  landing.  Old  women  and  chil- 
dren were  thrown  from  the  narrow  gang- 
plank In  the  clamor;  everywhere  people 
seemed  to  be  grasping  at  outstretched  hands, 
grabbing  eggs  or  chickens  or  canes  of  sugar, 
arguing  about  money.  Some  merely  wanted 
to  get  aboard  as  passengers,  and  they  tum- 


bled against  the  side  of  the  barge  or  fell  Into 
the  river.  Police  whacked  them  with  sticks, 
canes  and  lengths  of  knotted  rope  in  a  hope- 
less effort  to  maintain  order. 

■We  treat  them  like  animals."  the  army 
captain  on  the  deck  said,  long  after  the 
steamer  had  moved  out  of  the  vast  expanse 
of  melancholy  swamp,  and  the  sea  of  reeds 
had  turned  to  desert.  Only  a  few  palms  and 
acacias  grew  by  the  river,  where  the  virater 
soaks  Into  the  banks.  The  clouds  had  disap- 
peared from  the  sky  and  it  was  steel  blue, 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  another  color — 
orange  or  red — for  It  burned  mercilessly  on 
the  barren  landscape.  The  fine  sand  was 
driven  by  the  wind  Into  a  wild,  tireless  whirl- 
wind that  skidded  erratically  over  the  hot 
surface. 

"The  devil  Is  dancing,"  the  captain  said, 
watching  the  desert.  "He  will  make  me  for- 
get." 


Refugee  Sesvice  and  Relief  Ogranizations 

Seventy-seven  agencies  are  Joined  In  a  co- 
operative effort  extending  a  helping  hand 
around  the  world. 

Agencies  working  with  refugees  all  have 
distinctive  forms  of  service.  The  Voluntary 
Agencies  are  at  work  In  119  countries  and  on 
every  continent,  often  In  active  partnership 
with  Governmental  and  Intergovernmental 
bodies.  All  agencies  Invite  the  reader's  fur- 
ther Inquiry. 

I.  intehgovernmentai,  agencies 

Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees;  United  Nations 
Plaza.  New  York.  New  York  10017. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees;  United  Nations 
Plaza.  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration;  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10017. 

n.  U.S.  government 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare:   Welfare   Administration,   Washington, 
D.C.  20201. 

Department  of  State:  Office  of  Refugee 
and  Migration  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 

Department  of  State;  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional De-elopment,  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

ni.  VOLt7NTABr  agencixs 
American      Baptist     Convention:      Valley 
Forge.   Pennsylvania    19481.   Rev.   Edwin   H. 
TuUer,   General   Secretary. 

American  Council  for  Emigres  In  the  Pro- 
fessions. Inc.;  345  East  46th  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10017,  Mrs.  Lenore  Parker, 
Executive  Director. 

American  Council  for  Judaism  Philan- 
thropic Fund:  201  East  57th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10022.  Mrs.  Anna  Walling 
Matson,  Executive  Director. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  liervice: 
20  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10018.  J.  Frank  Dearness.  Executive  Director. 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.;  200  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York,  New  York  10003.  Eugene 
Shenefleld,  Executive  Director. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations:  815  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006.  George 
Meany.  President. 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
Inc.:  22  West  17th  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10011.  Robert  M.  Barnett,  Executive 
Director. 

American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East.  Inc.: 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009.  Orln  D.  Parker,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee.  160 
North  15th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19102.  Roger  G.  Predrtckson,  Direc- 
tor— Overseas  Refugee  Program. 


American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees, 
Inc.;  1790  Broadway.  New  York,  New  York 
10019.  Dr.  Jan  Papenek,  President. 

American  Immigration  &  Citizenship  Con- 
ference: 509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10022.  Mrs.  Ruth  Murphy,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President. 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee; 60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10017.  Samuel  L.  Haber,  Executive  Vlce- 
Chalrman. 

American  Korean  Foundation,  Inc.:  345 
East  46th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Irvine,  Executive  Director. 

AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam — 
American  Medical  Association:  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60610.  Dr. 
Charles  Moseley.  Director. 

American  Middle  East  Rehabilitation, 
Inc.:  777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York  10017.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  President. 

American  National  Red  Cross:  17th  and 
D  Streets,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
Meyer  Mathls.  Director. 

American  Near  East  Refugee  Aid,  Inc.:  500 
Woodward  BuUding,  733  15tu  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20005.  John  P.  Richardson, 
Executive  Director. 

American  ORT  Federation:  222  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York,  New  York  10003.  Paul 
Bernlck,  Executive  Director. 

Baptist  World  Alliance;  1628  l©th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20009.  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Denny,  Acting  General  Secretary. 

Christian  Children's  Fund:  Richmond, 
Virginia  23204.  Verbon  E.  Kemp,  Executive 
Director. 

Church  World  Service:  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  James 
MacCracken,  Executive  Director. 

Community  Development  Foundation: 
Boston  Post  Road,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
06852.  Glenn  Leet,  Executive  Director. 

Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.  (CARE)  :  660  First  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10016.  Frank  Gofllo,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Direct  Relief  Foundation:  27  East  Canon 
Perdldo  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  California 
93101.  David  L.  Cravrtord,  Representative. 

The  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foundation:  422 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94102. 
Verne  Chaney,  MD,  President. 

Foreign  Service  Committee,  General  Coun- 
cil. Assemblies  of  God;  1445  Boonvllle  Ave- 
nue, Springfield,  Missouri  65802.  J.  Philip 
Hogan.  Executive  Director. 

Poster  Parents'  Plan,  Inc.;  352  Park  Ave- 
nue South.  New  York.  New  York  10010.  Gloria 
C.  Matthews,  Executive  Director. 

Hadassah:  65  East  52nd  Street.  New  York. 
New  York  10022.  JuUlet  N.  Benjamin,  Chair- 
man. Speakers'  Bureau. 

Heifer  Project.  Inc.:  45  Ashby  Road,  P.O. 
Box  278,  Upper  Darby.  Pennsylvania  19084. 
Dale  Barnard.  Director  of  Operations. 

Industrial  Union  Dept.  AFL-CIO:  815  16th 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Jacob 
dayman.  Administrative  Director. 

International  Rescue  Committee:  386  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York.  New  York  10016. 
Charles  Sternberg.  Executive  Director. 

International  Social  Service  American 
Branch.  Inc.:  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10017.  Wells  Klein,  General 
Director. 

International  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.: 
1555  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036.  Arthur  Z.  Gardiner.  Executive 
Director. 

lullu  Manlu  American  Romanian  Relief 
Foundation.  Inc.:  55  West  42nd  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10036.  Mrs.  Veturla  Manulla, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Lutheran  Immigration  &  Refugee  Serv- 
ices; 315  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  New 
York  10010.  Donald  E.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc.:  315  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York,  New  York  10010.  Ber- 
nard A.  Confer.  Executive  Secretary. 
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Meals  for  Millions  Foundation:  1800 
Olympic  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  1666,  Santa 
Monica,  California  90406.  L  F.  Saunders,  Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

Medical  Mission  Sisters:  8400  Pine  Road, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19111,  Sister 
Mary  Louise  Lynch,  Sector  Superior. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee:  21  South 
12th  Street,  Akron,  Pennsylvania  17501. 
William  T.  Snyder,  Executive  Secretary. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women:  1312 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  Margaret  Mealey,  Executive 
Director. 

National  Council  of  Jevrtsh  Women:  1 
West  47th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 
Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Welner,  National  Preeident. 

Nationalities  Service  Center  of  Philadel- 
phia; 1300  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 19107.  Mrs.  Melba  Hyde,  Executive 
Director. 

New  York  Association  for  New  Americans, 
Inc.:  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  New  York 
10038.  Philip  Saskls,   Executive  Director. 

Polish  American  Immigration  &  Relief 
Committee,  Inc.:  166  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10010.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Kar- 
plnski.  President. 

Project  Concern,  Inc.;  440  West  "B"  Street, 
San  Diego,  CaUX  92112.  James  A.  Skldmore, 
President. 

Project  Hope:  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007.  WlUlam  B. 
Walsh,   MD..   President   &   Medical   Director. 

Salvation  Army:  120  West  14th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10011.  Commissioner 
Samuel   Hepburn,  National  Commander. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.:  Bos- 
ton Post  Road,  Norwalk,  Connecticut  06852. 
Melvln  F^arey,  Program  Director. 

Seventh-Day  Adventlsts:  6840  Eastern 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
D.C.  20012.  William  PhiUips,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention;  1350  Spring 
Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309.  Dr. 
W.  Bertram  King,  Consultant,  Immigration 
&  Refugee  Service. 

Spanish  Refugee  Aid,  Inc.:  80  East  11th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10003.  Mrs.  Nan- 
cy Macdonald,  Executive  Secretary. 

The  Tibetan  Foundation,  Inc.:  801  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  Suite  703,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Tibet  Society.  Inc.:  Goodbody  Hall  101, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana 
47401,  Thubten  Jlgme  Norbu,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc.,  250  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019.  Miss  Alex- 
andra Tolstoy,  President. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Service  Committee, 
Inc.:  78  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
sett  02108.  Harold  J.  Bejcek,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

United  Church  Board  for  World  Minis- 
tries— United  Church  of  Christ:  475  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Helfferlch,  General  Secretary,  Division 
of  World  Services. 

United  Hlas  Service,  Inc.:  200  Park  Av- 
enue South,  New  York,  New  York  10003.  Gay- 
nor   I.    Jacobson,   Executive   Vice    President. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America, 
Inc.:  105  Grand  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York 
11211.  Rev.  Francis  Gelsclunas,  Executive 
Director. 

United  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief;  475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York, 
New  York  10027.  Dr.  James  Thomas.  Secre- 
tary for  Specialized  Ministries. 

United  Presbyterian  CJhurch:  476  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Shackford,  Refugee  Resettlement 
Officer. 

United  States  Catholic  Conference — Cath- 
olic Relief  Services:  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10001.  Most  Rev.  Edward  B. 
Swanstrom,  Executive  Director. 


United  States  Catholic  Conference — Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Services:  1312  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
John  McCarthy,  Director,  Department  of  Im- 
migration. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee, Inc.:  5020  Old  York  Road,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  19141.  Dr.  Walter  Gal- 
Ian,  President. 

Volunteers  for  International  Technical  A«- 
sUtance,  Inc.  (VITA) :  CoUege  Campus, 
Schenectady.  New  York  12308.  Dr.  Beno 
Stemllcht,  President. 

World  Ministries  Commission  Church  of 
the  Brethren:  1451  Dundee  Avenue,  Elgin, 
Illinois  60120.  J.  K.  Thompson,  Executive 
Director. 

The  World  RehabUltatlon  F*und,  Inc.:  400 
East  34th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 
Howard  A.  Rusk.  MX>..  President. 

World  ReUef  Commission,  Inc. — NA.E.: 
33-10  36th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York  11106.  Everett  S.  Graffam,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

World  University  Service:  20  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10018.  Leon  O. 
Marion.  Executive  Secretary. 

World  VUlon  International:  919  West 
Huntington.  Monrovia.  California  91016. 
Dr.  W.  Stanley  Mooneyham,  President. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association's  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada:  291  Broadway,  New  York.  New 
York  10007.  James  F.  Bunting,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association: 
600  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York 
10022.  Edith  M.  Lerrigo,  Executive  Director. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUE- 
DicK) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  POREION 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattvb  Clkhk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Ssdes  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  two  treaties  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA  REGARDING 
RADIO  TELEPHONE  STATIONS- 
EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  NEW 
ZEALAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreonent  of 
yesterday,  and  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn. 
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ha\-ing  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  en  bloc,  on  the  resolutions 
of  ratification  of  Executive  A,  91st  Con- 
gress, second  session,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canswla 
regarding  radio  telephone  stations  and 
on  Executive  C.  91st  Congress,  second 
session,  the  Treaty  on  Extradition  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  New  Zea- 
land.   

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaties,  en 
bloc. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yester- 
day. Executive  A  and  Executive  C,  91st 
Congress,  second  session,  were  consid- 
ered as  having  passed  through  their 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  will  now 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  were 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  TbAt  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
Treaty  on  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  12.  1970.  (Executive  C, 
91st  Congress,  second  session.) 

Resolved  (tico-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  an 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  relating  to  the  operation  of 
Radiotelephone  SUtlons,  signed  at  Ottawa 
on  November  19,  1969.  (Executive  A,  91st 
Congress,  second  session.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut "Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastlakd),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke>  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy',  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Longi,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALE> .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya>  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Eagletoni,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ) .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia   (Mr.  Rttssell),  and  the 


Senator   from  New   Jersey    (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ) ,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water)  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Ml-.  Mundt >,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy >  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  79, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  150  Ex.  and  151  Ex.] 
YEAS— 79 


Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Pearson 

Allen 

Gore 

PeU 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Percy 

Baker 

GrUnn 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Harris 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

RlblcofT 

Bible 

Holland 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Schweiker 

Brooke 

HuRhes 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Smith.  lU. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spou'^ 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Church 

Maunuson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Symlneton 

Cooper 

Matblas 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Craniston 

McGovern 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclutyre 

Tvdlngs 

Etole 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Yar  bo  rough 

EUender 

Muskie 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Pack wood 

Fong 

Pastore 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allott 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Dodd 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Eac;leton 

Hruska 

Moss 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Lon? 

Murphy 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Gumey 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  resolutions  of  ratification 
are  agreed  to.  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
agreement,  the  vote  will  be  considered  a 
separate  vote  on  the  agreement  and  on 
the  treaty. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MIUTARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  wliich  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  interested  in 
learning  what  the  schedule  will  be,  par- 
ticularly if  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  next  week.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader's 
opinion  of  this — whether  we  could  deter- 
mine, through  some  discussion  today,  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  coming  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  indications  that  that  is 
a  possibility,  but  the  tremors  have  been 
slight — very  slight.  The  Democratic 
leadership  is  open  to  any  suggestion 
made  by  the  Republican  leadership  as 
to  what  might  or  might  not  be  done.  The 
present  intention  is,  hopefully,  to  arrive 
at  votes  today  and  tomorrow. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  excused  from  attendance  in  the 
Senate  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  so  because 
there  happens  to  be  a  primary  election 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  even  though  I  will 
be  absent  on  those  2  days,  I  do  not  want 
any  votes  postponed  or  held  up.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senate  should 
be  prepared  to  vote. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  say  at  the  mo- 
ment; because  it  is  my  belief — and  I 
may  be  wrong — that  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing is,  in  effect,  a  stalling  operation. 
We  have  spent  well  over  2  weeks  on  this 
bill.  We  have  had  three  rollcall  votes, 
two  of  them  on  some  reductions,  and  the 
other  one  on  the  Church-Cooper  pream- 
ble yesterday.  I  thought  yesterday's  vote 
was  highly  significant  because  it  spelled 
out  both  what  the  President  and  the 
Senate  intend.  It  made  it  clear  that  the 
Senate  was  acting  in  concert  with  the 
President.  I  would  hope  that  that  action 
would  not  be  weakened.  I  must  say  at 
the  same  time,  however,  that  the 
changed  language  offered  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  did  not  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  weaken  the  sub- 
stance or  effect  of  the  amendment  to  any 
degree. 

In  any  event,  that  is  the  best  I  can  say 
for  the  status  of  the  matter  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  say.  first,  that  I 
think  everyone  agrees  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation.  Everyone  expects  and,  indeed,  de- 
mands that  matters  of  such  controversy 
be  fully  and  adequately  debated.  I  know- 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  recall  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Carswell  was  an  impor- 
tant issue  and  the  Senate  devoted  three 
and  one-half  weeks  to  that.  That  was  not 
inappropriate  and,  certainly,  at  this  stage 
of  debate  on  this  important  bill,  the  ref- 
erence to  stalling,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
quite  called  for;  but  that  is  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  leader,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wUl  yield  right  there,  I  think 
the  same  charge  and  the  same  allegation 
could  be  made  so  far  as  the  Carswell  case 
was  concerned  but  that  issue  reached  a 
final  vote  on  its  merits  while  so  far  as  the 
earlier  Fortas  nomination  was  concerned 
no  vot€  was  ever  reached  on  its  merits. 
Thus,  we  both  have  to  take  our  share 
of  the  guilt.  We  are  all  practical  enough 
politicians,  I  hope,  to  understand  what 
goes  on.  not  only  on  the  surface  but  also 
underneath.  We  can  detect  currents  and 
subcurrents.  None  of  us  is  a  first  grader. 
All  of  us  have  had  some  experience.  All 
of  us  can  recognize  the  signs  when  we  see 
them,  despite  the  pious  protestations 
that  we  make — and  we  make  them  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
still  a  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  appropriately  so,  make  it  possible  for 
full  and  adequate  debate  to  take  place 
when  necessary.  Thus,  it  is  necessarily 
called  for  here.  Debate,  certainly,  has  not 
gone  on  too  long. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
an  amendment  which  he  is  interested  in 
having  considered  on  its  merits.  He  with- 
drew the  amendment  last  night  because 
it  was  indicated  clearly  that  a  motion  to 
table  his  amendment  would  be  made  to- 
day, so  that  there  would  not  be  a  vote 
on  its  merits  and  we  would  not  even  have 
time  to  notify  Members  that  there  would 
be  a  vote. 

I  thinkthat  I  can  speak  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas — perhaps  he  will  have 
something  to  say — but  if  we  can  get  some 
agreement  on  when  we  would  vote  on 
his  amendment  on  its  merits,  if  we  could 
vote  tomorrow  or  Monday,  for  example, 
I  think  that  this  side  of  the  aisle  would 
be  perfectly  agreeable  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  wonder  whether  that  would 
be  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  How  about  a 
vote  at  11:30  tomorrow  morning  on  the 
amendment?  This  amendment  had  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  but 
had  been  withdrawn.  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  then  have  a  quorum.  We  are  coming 
in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  any- 
way, so  that  if  the  Senator  would  like  to 
vote  on  that  amendment  at  11  o'clock, 
we  would  be  glad  to  consider  it. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  a 
vote  on  the  amendment,  or  on  a  motion 
to  table  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either  way.  Any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  move  to  ta- 
ble  

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  gainsay  any  Senator  that  right, 
even  though,  ordinarily,  I  do  not  approve 
of  tabling  motions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  seems  clear.  As 
long  as  we  are  debating  the  amendment 
for  reasonable  periods  of  time,  it  is  witliin 
the  power  and  the  privilege  of  a  Senator 
to  move  to  table,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  it  is  called  for.  Certainly,  where 
an  amendment  is  relevant  and  has  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Senators,  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  it  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  does  not  take  much  in 
the  way  of  an  explanation.  Two  or  3 
hours  were  spent  on  its  yesterday. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  imderstand  why  Sen- 
ators on  the  Republican  side — some  of 
them  at  least — are  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tended discussion,  because  the  bill  basi- 
cally itself  is  an  administration  measure. 
What  we  are  trj-ing  to  push  through  is, 
by  and  large,  an  administration  pro- 
gram— particularly  when  it  comes  to 
funding  measures  for  the  various  agen- 
cies within  the  executive  department.  All 
the  time  in  the  world  is  available  because 
this  session  can  continue  on  imtil  noon 
on  January  3,  1971.  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner, the  Senate  will  stay  with  this  pro- 
posal until  it  is  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

If  the  idea  is,  for  example,  to  stall 
a  resolution  of  this  issue  until  June  30, 
at  which  time  I  have  no  doubt  all  U.S. 
troops  will  have  been  removed  from 
Cambodia — if  not  before — may  I  say  that 
the  intent  or  effect  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  not  be  changed.  It 
operates  prospectively.  It  merely  sup- 
PKJrts  the  President  in  his  stated  objec- 
tive of  not  again  ordering  troops  into 
Cambodia,  at  least  not  without  some  con- 
sultation with  Congress. 

F\irthermore,  to  indicate  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  there  are 
eight  or  nine  other  amendments.  The  bill 
wiU  have  to  go  to  conference.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  House  would  look  at  its 
many  aspects  differently.  Thus,  a  great 
deal  of  time  will  be  spent,  no  matter  how 
we  choose  to  operate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
on  my  amendment  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock, 
or  at  any  time  we  can  agree  upon.  As  the 
majority  leader  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
easily  understood.  I  have  attempted  to 
explain  it.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
plained it  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  explain  it  further. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  might  be  one 
of  those  to  whom  the  majority  leader 
makes  an  oblique  reference  in  regard  to 
extended  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  the  Senator 
is.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senate  spent  57  days 
on  the  ABM  discussion,  which  was  a 


length  of  time  appropriate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  involved  in  that 
debate.  I  have  learned  much  about 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  past  2  weeks.  I 
may  learn  a  lot  more  in  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks.  But  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  split  the 
difference  and  vote  on  it  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  then  we  would  adjourn 
for  the  week? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
under  some  obligation  to  other  Sena- 
tors, so  I  cannot  agree  to  that  at  this 
moment.  I  might  be  able  to,  if  I  had  a 
time  fixed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Just  for  purposes  of 
making  it  entirely  clear  that  there  was 
never  any  thought  of  prematurely  cut- 
ting off  debate  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  he  will  remember  that  in  our 
conversation  in  the  Chamber  yesterday 
afternoon  he  asked  me  if  there  was  tuiy 
possibility  of  a  tabling  motion.  I  said  it 
was  being  considered  but  that  it  would 
not  be  made  in  a  manner  that  would 
foreclose  adequate  discussion  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  would  not  be 
made  without  notice  to  the  Senator  from 
Elansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  affirm  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  want  any  im- 
pression left  that  may  hint  of  any  inten- 
tion to  foreclose  debate  or  to  take  any 
unfair  advantage  that  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  the 
conversation  which  we  have  had  so  far, 
why  does  not  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
now  offer  his  amendment,  and  why  does 
not  the  acting  minority  leader  see  what, 
if  anything,  could  be  done  to  arrive  at 
some  agreement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  willing  to  acc^t 
the  11  o'clock  ajn.  suggestion  of  the 
majority  leader.  Why  not  accept  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  because  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  had  second 
thoughts,  and  with  g(x>d  reason.  The 
motion  that  a  vote  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment this  afternoon  has  much  greater 
appeal.  I  hope  it  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
LEAV'x  or  absence 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  excused 
from  attending  the  Senate  on  next  Mon- 
day, for  important  reasons  with  which 
the  majority  leader  is  familiar,  and  to 
say  that,  in  the  event  there  are  any  votes 
set  for  Monday,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
pair  with  the  majority  lecwier  so  that  he 
and  I  will  both  be  shown  sis  having  taken 
positions.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  just  said  and  propKJsed,  but  I  should 
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like  to  beg  off  because  we  are  not  always 
in  disagreement.  I  should  like  to  retain 
my  independence  and  flexibility,  if  I 
may.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BiJR- 
DicK».  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
request  been  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  vote  on  the 
amendment  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  finds  himself  in  a  position 
where  he.  personally,  would  be  very 
happy  to  do  so,  but  as  majority  leader  is 
unable  to  comply  with  the  generous  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  So 
I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say— as  I  ha%e  already  indicated  to  the 
majority  leader— that  I  will  explore  fur- 
ther the  possibility  of  some  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  the 
majority  leader  to  understand  that  we 
are  not  stalling.  We  are  ready  to  agree  at 
this  time.  But  I  can  understand  that 
there  may  be  sometliing  that  I  do  not 
fullv  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  has  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  the  situation  is.  But  that  is  the 
way  the  ball  rolls.  So  let  us  hope  that  we 
can  arrive  at  some  agreement  later  this 
afternoon  for  a  vote  today  or  at  ainother 
time  soon  on  his  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  generous 
offer. 

AMXNSMXMT   MO.    802 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  Une  21.  Insert  "(a) "  after  "Sec. 
7.-. 

On  page  5.  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"lb)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  inoperateve  during  any 
period  that  the  President  determines  that 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States  are 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Cambodia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  PYont." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  > .  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  c!erk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ALT, EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
dlspoeltlon  on  my  part  to  delay  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Junior 


Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  or  to 
delay  a  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  am  ready  and  willing  to  vote  at 
any  time  on  any  question  regarding  these 
amendments.  But  imtil  such  time  as  an 
agreement  is  reached  as  to  a  vote.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  my  views  with  respect  to 
the  committee  amendment  and  to  the 
pending  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  that  involved 
our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  going 
into  Vietnam  we  violated  a  military  and 
political  axiom  of  centuries  standing — 
that  no  non-asiatlc  coimtry  should  en- 
gage in  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  conti- 
nent. President  Eisenhower  warned 
against  this,  as  did  General  MacArthur 
after  Korea.  The  French  learned  this,  as 
have  other  nations  throughout  history. 
We  saw  our  participation  escalate  from 
having  a  few  advisers  in  Vietnam  to  the 
point  where  American  boys  had  taken 
over  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  and  were 
doing  what  President  Johnson  assured 
the  country  they  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  do.  and  that  was  to  do  the  fighting 
that  Asian  boys  were  supposed  to  do. 
And  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  this 
country  and  for  the  world  if  President 
Johnson  had  continued  in  that  resolve 
that  he  announced  in  1964. 

We  saw  our  force  of  fighting  men  in- 
crease to  aroimd  550,000  in  number.  We 
have  lost  50,000  men  killed  or  dead  in 
Southeast  Asia — some  of  the  finest  men 
of  their  generation — and  1,000  of  these 
were  Alabama  t)oys  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Wounded  Ameri- 
cans nimiber  some  300,000,  many  of 
them  permanently  injured.  Some  $100 
billion  have  been  spent  in  support  of  the 
war  effort.  Our  country  has  been  torn 
asunder,  our  people  divided,  faith  in  our 
Government  and  democratic  principles 
and  institutions  has  been  shaken.  Many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
ruined.  Weakness  of  character  of  many 
in  responsible  positions  has  been  exposed. 
Our  framework  of  government  has  been 
undermined.  Our  economy  has  been 
WTecked.  Inflation  runs  rampant.  Prices 
and  unemployment  shoot  up.  The  stock 
market  is  in  a  nose  dive.  We  have  lost 
approximately  one-tliird  of  the  values 
of  all  listed  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchan.^e  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recession  inside 
of  an  inflationary  period. 

All  of  this — and  for  what?  No  con- 
ceivable outcome  of  this  tragic  conflict 
could  possibly  justify  our  having  partici- 
pated in  it  to  the  extent  that  we  have. 

Surely  there  are  few  in  the  country 
who  are  glad  we  became  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam. Surely  there  are  few  who  do  not 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  fighting  and 
the  killing.  Surely  there  are  few  who  do 
not  want  peace.  Surely  there  are  few 
who  do  not  want  to  see  our  boys  returned 
to  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 

Americans  want  peace — peace  with 
honor — but  not  peace  at  any  price — not 
peace  through  abject  surrender. 

History  has  no  record  of  a  military 
conflict  other  than  this  one  In  which  one 
side,  with  overwhelming  power,  with 
power  to  wipe  its  adversary  off  the  face 


of  the  earth,  has  sought  peace  so  assidu- 
ously and  so  magnanimously  as  has  our 
country.  Peace  terms  are  not  "uncondi- 
tional surrender,"  for  we  have  forsworn 
a  military  victory  and  ask  only  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  be  allowed  the  right 
of  self-determination  as  to  tlieir  destiny 
and  as  to  the  type  government  they 
have. 

We  have  sought  peace — publicly  and 
privately — through  usual  and  unusual 
methods,  in  direct  and  indirect  negotia- 
tions, in  open  and  in  secret  sessions. 

We  have  brought  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vietcong  into  the  negotia- 
tions. 

We  have  limited  bombing;  we  have 
stopped  bombing  altogether. 

We  have  withdrawn  115,000  troops 
from  Vietnam,  and  the  President  has 
promised  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  more 
in  the  next  12  months. 
We  have  done  all  these  things  but  only 
one  bilateral  agreement  has  been  made 
of  which  I  have  knowledge.  That  is  the 
agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  the  seating  arrange- 
ment of  the  so-called  peace  negotiators. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  new  ap- 
proach must  be  tried? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  not  of  the  making  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  When  he  became  President 
the  war  and  our  participation  in  it.  ex- 
cept for  the  bombing  halt,  had  been 
escalated  to  an  all-time  high.  A  record 
number  of  American  troops  were  in  Viet- 
nam at  that  time. 

President  Nixon's  policy  at  all  times 
has  been  to  deescalate  our  participation 
in  Vietnam  and  turn  the  fighting  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  but  at  the  same 
time  seeing  that  the  American  troops  are 
protected  and  supported  during  the  proc- 
ess of  Vietnamlaatlon. 

During  this  VIetnamization  of  the  war 
the  President  has  been  active  in  his  ef- 
forts to  get  the  North  Vietnamese  to  en- 
ter Into  meaningful  negotiations  that 
would  bring  a  lasting  and  honorable 
peace. 

I  am  convinced  no  person  in  the  en- 
tire country  want  peace  more  than  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  The  future  of  our  country 
depends  on  it  and  no  one  realizes  this 
better  than  the  President  himself.  He 
wants  peace  and  his  efforts  are  expended 
toward  protecting  American  lives,  short- 
ening the  war,  and  achieving  peace. 

For  years  now  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  used  sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian 
side  of  the  fVouth  Vietnam  border  for 
the  purpose  jt  attacking  American  and 
South  Vietnam  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
and  then  retreating  back  into  Cambodia 
where  they  would  be  safe  from  pursuit 
by  our  forces.  Tremendous  stores  of  arms 
and  supplies  were  maintained  in  these 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

In  order  to  protect  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  from  further  attacks  by 
North  Vietnamese  from  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  while  VIetnamization  Is  pro- 
ceeding, the  President  ordered  an  attack 
on  these  sanctuaries  by  American  troops 
In  concert  with  South  Vietnamese. 

These  attacks  have  been  extremely 
successful.  Large  stores  of  arms,  muni- 
tions and  food  supplies  have  been  cap- 


tured. The  enemy's  ability  to  strike 
against  American  and  South  Vietnam 
Uoops  has  been  curtailed.  Further  with- 
drawals of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam can  proceed  on  schedule  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  they  will.  VIetnam- 
ization can  continue.  And  the  President 
promises  that  all  American  troops  and 
advisers  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1. 

The  President  has  kept  his  prom- 
ises about  troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam— about  VIetnamization — about  his 
efforts  to  obtain  peace.  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  will  keep  this  promise 
to  withdraw  American  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1, 1970. 

Yes;  as  I  have  stated,  the  war  Is  not* 
of  the  President's  making.  He  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  starting  it;  but  now  it  is  his 
responsibility.  He  says  that  he  will  end 
the  war,  that  we  will  have  a  just  and 
honorable  peace.  He  accepts  it  as  his  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  these  goals.  He 
does  not  seek  to  shift  the  respc«islbility. 
He  knows  the  risks  Involved.  I  respect 
him  for  his  courage  and  his  determina- 
tion. 

As  I  see  it.  the  Constitution  is  clear 
and  specific  on  three  points: 

First.  The  President  is  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  As  such  he  can  direct  the 
conduct  of  a  war. 

Second.  Only  Congress  can  declare 
war. 

Third.  Congress  with  Its  power  over 
the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation  can  fi- 
nance a  war  or  withhold  funds  with 
which  to  prosecute  the  war. 

What  then  of  undeclared  wars  or  lim- 
ited actions  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property — who  initiates  these  and 
who  directs  them? 

The  history  of  our  coimtry  Is  replete 
with  instances  where  limited  wars  or 
military  actions  have  been  initiated  by 
a  President.  These  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  President  imder  his  pow- 
ers as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Once  the  conflict  has  been  initi- 
ated there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  direct  the  prosecution 
of  the  conflict. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment— which,  by  the  way,  has  lost  its 
identity  as  an  amendment  because  the 
original  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  part  of  the 
committee  amendment — did  not  ques- 
tion and  does  not  question  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  have  initiated  this 
attack  on  the  sanctuaries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  or  the  com- 
mittee amendment  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  now  has 
been  amended  setting  the  July  1  date, 
In  effect  trades  or  swaps  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  action  for  &n 
agreement  on  two  things:  That  there 
will  be  no  support  given  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Cambodia  after  July  1,  and  that  if 
the  President  wishes  to  send  American 
troops  back  into  Cambodia  at  any  time 
after  July  1  he  must  come  to  Congress 
for  approval  of  his  actions. 


So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
does  restrict  the  President's  possible  or 
potential  future  activities,  because  the 
law  does  not  now  require  the  President 
to  get  the  approval  of  Congress  for  sup- 
porting his  actions  in  sending  a  force  into 
Cambodia.  But  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment, or  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
as  we  might  loosely  call  the  committee 
amendment,  were  adopted,  it  would  re- 
quire the  President  after  July  1  to  get 
the  approval  of  Congress  before  he  could 
direct  future  military  action  against  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  So  much  more 
than  merely  the  guarantee  that  the 
American  soldiers  will  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1  is  involved. 

Also,  it  is  said  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  on  yesterday,  provides  that 
Congress  is  working  in  concert  with  the 
President.  Concert  with  respect  to  what? 
Not  concert  with  respect  to  having  gone 
into  Cambodia.  Concert  with  respect  to 
getting  out  of  Cambodia  and  staying  out. 

So  it  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  there  is  a  definite  restric- 
tion provided  by  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  upon  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  is  not  the  case  under  the  law 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Much  is  said  about  the  amendment 
that  was  adopted  on  yesterday  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Some  Senators  who 
opposed  the  basic  Cooper-Church 
amendment  said  that  it  did  not  mean 
anything ;  for  that  reason  they  voted  for 
it. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
voted  against  the  amendment  on  the 
theory  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  was 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  restriction 
against  the  powers  of  the  Presidrait.  It 
was  moving  toward  the  goal  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the 
President. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  softening  of  the  real  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
a  softening — and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  just  a  few  moments  ago  said 
there  was  no  softening  of  the  real  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment — it  did  make 
it  easier  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  tunendment;  and  for  that  reason 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  felt 
that  it  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Senate,  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Congress,  and  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  to  take  that  action. 

The  history  of  our  country,  as  I  said,  is 
replete  with  instances  where  limited  wars 
or  military  actions  had  been  initiated  by 
a  President,  and  once  the  conflict  had 
been  initiated  there  seemed  little  doubt 
of  the  President's  power  to  direct  the 
prosecution  of  the  conflict. 

If  the  Cooper  amendment,  which  Is 
now  the  committee  amendment,  were 
adopted,  certainly  tliere  would  be  much 
doubt  about  the  President's  power  to 
continue  the  action  in  Cambodia,  be- 
cause the  amendment  after  July  1  would 
require  the  cutting  off  or  the  deprivation 
of  any  funds  from  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  or  from  any  other  local  law 
on  the  statute  books,  for  the  support  of 
our  fighting  men  in  Cambodia. 


The  President  has  given,  as  his  promise 
and  his  estimate,  that  the  American  sol- 
diers will  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
by  the  first  of  July.  Well,  suppose  he 
would  miss  by  a  few  days  on  that  esti- 
mate. Suppose  it  were  not  possible  to  get 
the  soldiers  out  on  that  date.  Suppose 
they  were  in  the  thick  of  a  battle  on  the 
last  day  of  June.  Suppose  they  were  In 
pitched  battle  against  the  enemy.  Under 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  no  fur- 
ther arms,  no  further  ammunition,  no 
further  food  could  be  sent  to  our  soldiers 
in  Cambodia.  There  could  be  no  allow- 
ances for  the  men  or  their  famihes.  It 
would  cut  those  off.  A  man  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  was  in 
Cambodia  on  a  mission  for  his  country 
and  who  was  required  to  stay  in  Cam- 
bodia beyond  the  first  day  of  July  would 
have  his  compensation  and  his  whole 
support  of  his  family  cut  off,  since  the 
amendment  would  cut  off  the  allowances 
of  a  serviceman. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  stretching  one's 
imagination  a  great  deal  to  feel  that  pro- 
vision would  apply  also  to  allowances 
or  allotments  he  may  have  made  to  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  recognizes 
the  power  of  Congress  to  close  up  the 
Federal  purse,  by  tying  the  purse  strings 
of  this  Nation  and  cutting  off  aid  to  our 
own  men  In  Cambodia,  but  are  we  going 
to  exert  any  such  power?  That  is  what 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  seeks  to 
do. 

The  proponents  say,  "Well,  If  we  set 
that  date,  we  know  the  Presid«;nt  is  going 
to  get  the  soldiers  out."  How  do  we  know 
he  will  be  able  to?  We  hope  he  will.  We 
fully  expect  him  to.  But  it  is  wise.  It  Is 
advisable  for  this  body  to  say,  If,  because 
of  some  unforeseen  contingency,  some 
unforeseen  attack,  some  imforeseen  hap- 
pening in  Cambodia,  it  Is  necessary  to 
keep  our  men  there  for  a  longer  time, 
that  we  are  going  to  deprive  them  of  fur- 
ther support? 

Well,  it  is  said.  "Then  come  back  to 
Congress.  Congress  can  then  pass  a  law. 
It  has  to  be  a  law  passed  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  this  act."  And  we  see  how 
rapidly  this  bill  is  going  through  legisla- 
tive channels. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  debating  a  law 
providing  for  ammunition,  supplies,  or 
food  for  our  soldiers  after  July  1,  if  they 
are  still  there.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to 
be  In  the  attitude  of  depriving  our 
soldiers  of  support,  no  matter  on  what 
date  they  may  find  themselves  still  in 
Cambodia.  If  they  are  there  in  December, 
acting  under  orders  from  their  superiors, 
and  they  are  American  soldiers,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  generous,  full,  and  com- 
plete support  of  a  nation  that  should  be 
grateful  for  the  sticriflces  that  they  are 
making. 

In  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution of  Congress  as  his  authority  to 
take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to 
protect  American  lives,  property,  and 
interests. 

So,  when  President  Nixon  took  office 
he  foimd  a  full  scale  war  on  his  hands, 
limited  only  by  our  own  self-imposed 
limitations  among  which  were  the  bomb- 
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ing  halt  and  the  observance  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia. 

It  was  the  President's  duty,  then,  and 
his  responsibilitj',  to  direct  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  as  the  deescala- 
tion — which  he  ordered — the  troop  with- 
drawal— which  he  ordered — and  the 
Vietnamization  of  the  war — which  he 
directed — proceeded. 

It  was  the  Presidents  responsibility. 
And  I  w^ish  to  say  that,  in  the  speech 
that  the  President  made  to  the  Nation  at 
the  time  the  military  action  was  taken 
against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  I  admired  the 
President  for  accepting  full  responsibil- 
ity. The  Constitution  places  that  au- 
thority on  him.  but  all  too  often  we  see 
persons  in  high  places  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility, who  are  inclined  to  place  the 
blame  somewhere  else.  I  recall  when  the 
matter  of  haltmg  the  bombings  was  dis- 
cussed on  a  recent  television  interview 
of  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  much  was  said  about  "Such  and 
such  a  person  advised  me  to  stop  the 
bombing,  somebody  else  advised  me  not 
to:  this  one  advised  this,  and  that  one  ad- 
vised that." 

But  the  ultimate  decision  must  be  with 
the  President,  and  President  Nixon  had 
the  courage  and  the  fortitude  to  say, 
"Yes.  it  is  my  responsibility.  If  it  works 
out  right,  fine;  if  it  works  out  wrong,  it 
is  my  fault." 

I  remember  reading  of  something  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  when  he  was  be- 
mg  severely  criticized  during  the  time  of 
his  administration  as  President.  He  said 
that  if  he  hSd  to  stop  and  answer  all 
of  the  criticism  that  was  leveled  at  him, 
he  would  have  to  close  up  the  shop  of 
the  Presidency,  because  it  would  take  all 
of  h!s  time  to  answer  criticism:  that  he 
had  been  doing  and  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  the  best  Job  that  he  could, 
and  if  it  worked  out  all  ri^ht.  all  of  the 
things  that  had  been  said  in  criticism 
of  him  would  not  make  any  difference; 
and  if  it  did  not  work  out  all  right.  10 
angels  swearing  that  he  had  been  right 
all  along  would  not  make  any  difference. 

That  situation  is  not  too  different  from 
the  current  discussion  with  respect  to 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  works  out  all  right,  all  of  the 
criticism  that  is  being  leveled  at  him  for 
this  action  is  not  going  to  make  any  dif- 
ference; and  If  it  worics  out  wrong,  It 
does  not  matter  who^ays  that  he  was 
right,  he  is  going  to  g9t  the  blame  for  it. 

The  President  recognized  that,  and 
had  the  courage  to  say,  "It  is  my  re- 
sponsibility; it  is  going  to  work  out  all 
right,  but  if  it  does  not,  I  am  the  man  to 
blame." 

The  President,  then,  after  considering 
intelligence  reports  from  his  military 
commanders  in  the  field  and  from  his 
military  advisers,  became  convinced  that 
enemy  trcop  and  supply  concentrations 
on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  border  with 
South  Vietnam  were  direct  and  immedi- 
ate threats  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  reduced  American  forces.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  ordered  these  dan- 
gerous pockets  cleaned  out.  At  the  same 
time  he  publicly  declared  his  intention 


of  having  American  troops  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  the  end  of  June.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  President  plans 
to  keep  this  pledge.  The  progress  to  date 
of  the  campaign  against  the  sanctuaries 
indicates  that  the  F>resident  will  be  able 
to  have  all  American  troops  and  advisers 
out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  limit  or  re- 
strict the  powers  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  Congress  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion might  restrict  the  exercise  of  the 
President's  powers.  The  amendment  we 
are  presently  discussing  would  be  a  meth- 
od and  a  manner  by  which  Congress 
could  constitutionally  act  and  restrict 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  con- 
stitutional for  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
saying  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  under  no  circumstances  have 
authority  to  send  military  forces  into 
Cambodia,  because  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  if  a  condition  there  is  a  direct 
threat  to  American  lives,  the  President 
would  have  the  power  to  act.  So  it  would 
not  be  constitutional  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide that  the  President  under  no  circum- 
stances could  send  a  military  force  into 
Cambodia. 

But  it  is  seeking  to  exercise  the  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to 
provide  that  no  money  may  be  spent  for 
that  purpose. 

Yes,  the  President  can  act.  But  who  Is 
going  to  pay  the  bill?  Who  is  going  to 
furnish  the  supplies,  the  munitions,  the 
arms?  Congress  can  cut  o£f  supplies.  Con- 
gress can  cut  off  pay  for  the  servicemen. 
Congress  can  cut  off  arms  and  ammtml- 
tion.  But  is  it  wise  to  do  that?  Is  it  acting 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country  to 
provide  that  no  support  beyond  a  certain 
date  will  be  given  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Cambodia?  They  did  not  choose  to  go 
there.  They  were  sent  there  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle word  in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment questions  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  taken  this  action.  Not  a 
single  suggestion  is  made  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  that  the  President 
acted  without  constitutional  authority 
in  taking  this  action.  If  the  President 
acted  with  constitutional  authority,  why 
not  support  him?  If  he  acted  with  con- 
stitutional authority,  why  not  support 
American  troops?  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  limit  or  re- 
strict the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  except,  as 
I  have  stated,  through  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  powers  also  given  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution,  one  being  control  over 
the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation.  Any  such 
attempted  action— other  than  I  have 
suggested — on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  be  a  nullity.  Congress  cannot  take 
from  the  President  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Those  who  back  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  apparently  recognize  this, 
because  the  thrust  of  their  amendment 
is  not  specifically  to  repudiate  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  by  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  As  I  have 
stated,  I  do  not  believe  they  insist  that 
they  can  do  that. 


Nowhere  in  the  amendment  is  the 
right  of  the  President  to  order  the  at- 
tack on  the  sanctuaries  questioned.  No- 
where is  it  averred  that  the  President 
exceeded  his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  So,  why  all  this  hullabaloo?  If 
the  President  acted  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  why  all  these  contentions?  They 
say,  "We  are  going  to  hold  you  rigidly 
to  this  July  1  deadline.  You  have  to  get 
Uiose  men  out  of  Cambodia,  or  we  are 
going  to  cut  off  the  food,  we  are  going  to 
cut  off  the  arms,  and  we  are  going  to  cut 
off  the  ammunition." 

They  say  they  are  acting  in  concert 
with  the  President  in  filling  and  meeting 
his  plan  of  withdrawal  from  Cambodia. 
That  is  not  working  in  very  good  con- 
cert with  the  President,  according  to  the 
thinking  of  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  to  say,  "All  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; you  say  you  are  working  to  have 
the  men  out  by  the  1st  of  July.  We  do 
not  know  whether  you  will  do  it  or  not. 
But  you  had  better  do  it,  if  you  want 
them  to  eat  breakfast  on  the  morning  of 
July  2.  They  had  better  be  out  of  there. 
They  can  not  eat  breakfast  over  there 
in  Cambodia." 

Mr.  President,  the  point  in  this  con- 
troversy is  not  whether  our  troops  should 
be  in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  point  is  that  they  are  there 
and  we  must  not  forsake  them.  It  is  un- 
thinkable to  suggest  that  we  do  anything 
other  than  support  our  American  troops 
to  the  full  extent. 

The  Constitution  establishes  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  one  man  who 
must  make  final  decisions  affecting  the 
use  of  our  military  forces.  This  is  not 
a  power  that  the  President  has  seized 
without  regard  to  the  role  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress.  It  is  a  power  that 
the  Constitution  has  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent. He  would  not  be  discharging  his 
duty  unless  he  acted  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  and  wisely  so,  the 
Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  sole 
authority  to  provide  for  or  withhold  ap- 
propriations for  our  Armed  Forces. 

My  attention  has  not  been  directed  to 
any  instance  in  the  past  history  of  our 
Nation  in  which  Congress  even  seriously 
considered  exerting  its  control  over  the 
Governments  purse  strings  so  as  to  with- 
hold support  from  American  troops  in 
the  very  heat  of  battle  while  they  are 
putting  their  vei-y  lives  in  jeopardy  while 
the  debate  is  going  on  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  original  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment set  no  date  in  the  future  when 
support  for  American  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia should  cease.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  has,  in 
effect,  lost  its  Identity,  because  it  has 
been  merged  Into  and  become  a  part  of 
the  committee  amendment.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  of  yesterday,  setting 
July  1  as  the  deadline  on  getting  the 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  if  they  want  to 
continue  receiving  support,  also  was  then 
merged  into  the  committee  amendment. 
So  what  we  really  have  is  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  on   the  floor. 
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But,  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  allude  to  the  amendment  as  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

The  original  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment set  no  date  in  the  future  when 
support  for  American  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia should  cease.  Thus,  the  ban  would 
have  become  effective  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  Congress  and  its  approval  by 
the  President;  or,  in  the  event  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  on  its  passage  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto. 

The  original  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  has  been  reported 
back  as  part  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  assimie  that  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  had 
passed  with  the  original  Cooper-Church 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  bill;  that  is 
the  one  not  having  a  deadline,  just  be- 
coming effective  Immediately  on  passage 
and  approval,  and  that  when  the  biU  was 
sent  to  the  President,  the  July  1  deadline 
set  by  the  President  had  not  been 
reached  and  American  troops  were  still 
engaged  in  battle  in  Cambodia. 

Doubtless,  the  President  would  have 
vetoed  such  a  bill  with  the  overwhelming 
backing  of  the  American  p>eople,  and  the 
veto  would  have  been  sustained. 

But  suppose  the  July  1  cutoff  date  be- 
comes law.  That  is  the  bill  as  amended 
that  we  are  now  working  on.  What  would 
be  the  situation  if  the  bill  Is  not  passed 
until  August  1,  to  say  that  no  support 
be  given  after  July  1,  and  that  Is  only 
about  a  month  off?  It  has  to  go  from  here 
to  the  House  to  be  approved,  then  it  goes 
to  conference,  and  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  then  it  is  approved  by  the 
President  or  be  passed  over  his  veto  to 
become  law.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
anticipate  that  the  bill  would  be  going 
fairly  rapidly  to  become  law  by  the  1st 
of  August.  Yet  we  have  written  Into  the 
bill  this  amendment  saying  tliat  no  sup- 
port is  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  JiHy. 
And  assume  the  bill  does  not  pass  until 
the  1st  of  August.  Senators  will  recall 
when  we  rei>ealed  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  even  though  the  bill  was  passed 
in  December,  that  we  went  back  to  some 
time  in  April  for  its  effective  date.  Thus, 
what  would  be  the  situation  if  such  a  bUl, 
passed  by  the  1st  of  August,  had  a  cutoff 
date  of  July  1?  What  would  be  the  status 
of  support  given  our  troops  In  that  inter- 
vening period — which  raises  considerable 
question.  It  would  seem  to  me?  Would 
that  be  illegal  and  would  those  who  gave 
such  support  before  the  enactment  of  the 
law  be  law  violators? 

Suppose  again  that  the  July  1  cutoff 
date  is  used  as  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  yesterday.  Does  that  mean  that 
even  though  American  boys  are  In  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  risking  their  lives  for 
our  country,  but  have  not  completed 
their  mission  by  July  1,  that  no  more 
support  will  be  given  them  because  of 
the  action  which  it  is  proposed  the  Sen- 
ate take  on  cutting  off  fimds? 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  neither  the 
original  Cooper-Church  amendment  nor 
their  amendment  setting  a  July  1  cutoff 
date  makes  any  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  without  constltutiorud  au- 
thority in  Cambodia.  Indeed,  the  July  1 


cutoff  amendment  would  seem  to  ratify 
and  sanction  continuation  of  the  mission 
until  July  1,  whereas,  the  original  Coop- 
er-Church amendment  gives  no  such  in- 
direct sanction. 

Thus,  by  the  original  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  Congress  is  in  the  rather 
lofty  position  of  saying,  "While  this  mat- 
ter has  just  come  to  our  attention,  we 
will  act  as  expeditiously  as  we  can;  the 
troops  must  be  removed  from  Cambodia. 
We  are  going  to  make  this  law  effective 
immediately  because  the  President  has 
no  authority  to  take  that  action."  By  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  on  yester- 
day continuing  support  to  July  1,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  cutoff 
amendment  of  July  1  would,  indeed,  seem 
to  ratify  and  sanction  continuation  of 
the  mission  until  July  1.  But  the  originad 
amendment  would  cut  it  off  immediately. 

If,  tlien,  the  President  acted  within 
his  constitutional  authority,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  amendment, 
no  question  is  made  of  his  right  to  have 
taken  this  action.  It  is  a  matter  of 
whether  Congress  decides  it  wants  to  cut 
off  the  support.  Thus,  no  question  is 
made  and  no  question  is  raised  by  the 
original  amendment,  or  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  as  to  the  President's 
power  and  authority,  and  as  to  his  pre- 
rogatives as  to  the  action  that  he  took. 
Why  should  the  Senate  be  called  on  to 
repudiate  his  actions  by  withholding  sup- 
port from  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
American  troops  in  Cambodia? 

So  that  the  effect  of  the  Eimendment 
is  to  say,  Mr.  President.  "We  do  not  ques- 
tion your  authority,  your  power,  the  pre- 
rogatives which  you  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  have  taken  this  action  but. 
Mr.  President,  from  and  after  July  1,  we 
are  not  going  to  support  our  troops  in 
Cambodia." 

Well,  if  the  President  had  authority  to 
take  this  action,  it  does  not  seem  that 
we  are  acting  very  much  in  concert  with 
him  if  we  say,  "Get  those  men  out  by  the 
first  of  July  or  we  are  going  to  fail  to  feed 
them  any  further,  we  are  going  to  fail 
to  furnish  them  guns,  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition. Thus,  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  them 
out  or  we  will  not  support  them  any 
fiu-ther." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  our  enemy  should  re- 
occupy  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  and 
use  them  as  a  base  for  operations  against 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam,  and  if 
the  President  found  as  a  fact  that  this 
action  imperiled  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  if  the  President 
thereupon  sent  American  troops  Into  the 
sanctuaries  after  the  first  of  July  to  save 
American  military  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  destruction,  this  resolution 
would  prohibit  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  members  of  the  military  forces 
that  went  into  Cambodia  imder  orders  of 
the  President,  and  would  deny  them  the 
right  to  the  use  of  any  money  with  which 
to  buy  food  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing for  medical  services  for  those  who 
happened  to  be  wounded  in  the  operation 
and  would  prevent  the  giving  of  any  as- 


sistance of  an  essential  nature  or  any 
goods  that  were  purchased  for  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  es- 
sentially correct,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation  to  put  those  Armed  Forces  into 
combat,  the  President  hsis  the  implied 
power  under  the  Constitution  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  defeat  the  enemy  or  to 
protect  the  Armed  Forces  from  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  enemy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  not 
the  amendment,  if  valid  and  if  agreed 
to  by  Congress,  have  the  effect  of  denying 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  Ur\lted 
States  gives  him  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  that  it  would.  It  is  somewhat  like 
the  rejoinder  of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son concerning  John  Marshall  and  one 
of  his  decisions  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son said.  "Well,  Mr.  Marshall  has  ren- 
dered his  decision.  Now  let  him  enforce 
it." 

So  it  is  pretty  much  along  the  same 
line.  The  President  might  have  the 
authority,  but  let  him  use  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  would  at  least 
attempt  to  use  its  power  of  the  purse  to 
prevent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  his  power  to  direct 
the  operation  of  the  forces  committed  to 
his  charge  by  Congress  itself  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
appreciate  the  thought  advanced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  join  in  the 
fear  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  passage  of  resolutions  or  amend- 
ments of  this  nature  might  lead  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  thinking  that  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  keep  Its 
commitments  to  them? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  show  something 
less  than  imanimity  of  opinion  here  In 
the  Senate,  I  would  suggest.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuaries  will  protect 
American  troops  in  Vietnam ;  that  it  will 
shorten  the  war  and  hasten  peace;  and 
that  we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  July 
1. 

I  respect  the  President's  judgment, 
and  I  believe  and  honor  his  pledge  that 
our  troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
Julyl. 

Mr.  President,  I  hazard  the  opinion  or 
judgment  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Cooper-Chiu-ch  amendment,  based  on 
statements  made  on  the  floor,  believe 
that  the  President  will  keep  his  pledge 
of  getting  the  troops  out  of  Cambodia  by 
Julyl. 
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What  they  are  interested  in.  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  second  phase  of  the 
amendment — that  before  going  back  into 
Cambodia,  the  President  must  come  to 
Congress  for  permission  to  do  so. 

So.  it  Is  a  whole  lot  more  than  guar- 
anteeing the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Cambodia  by  July  1.  Every- 
one feels  that  will  happen.  It  Is  the  sec- 
ond feature  of  the  amendment  that  is 
really  at  stake.  That  feature  of  the 
amendment  would  put  Cambodia  off 
limits  to  further  American  action  against 
the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  So.  Cambodia  would  be 
off  limits  without  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  President,  what  chance,  I  ask. 
would  there  be  of  getting  a  bill  through 
Congress  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  send  American  troops  back  to 
Cambodia? 

So.  that  is  the  real  thrust  of  the 
amendment — the  prevention  of  further 
military  action  by  American  troops 
in  Cambodia  without  congressional 
approval. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  argue 
that  setting  a  cutoff  date  for  support  of 
troops  is  merely  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  and  is  merely  taking  him 
at  his  word. 

I  do  not  see  it  that  way.  If  we  believe 
in  and  trust  the  President  or  If  we  respect 
him  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  would  take  him  at  his 
word  on  his  promise  to  withdraw  our 
forces  by  July  1.  1970. 

We  do  not  hear  much  about  the  pro- 
hibition against  going  back  into  Cam- 
bodia. Some  95  percent  of  the  talk — al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  talk — by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  is  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  amendment  does  is  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  President  in  getting 
him  to  fulfill  his  declared  objective  of 
gettmg  out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  does  not 
need  Congress  to  help  him  on  that.  He 
has  already  declared  that  he  is  going  to 
do  it.  How  would  congressional  action 
expedite  the  matter?  It  would  be  holding 
a  gun  at  the  President's  head  and  say- 
ing, "If  you  do  not  get  them  out  by  July 
1.  we  will  cut  off  supplies  and  arms  and 
ammunitions." 

So,  it  is  well  known  that  the  President 
is  going  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
get  the  American  troops  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  second  aspect 
of  the  amendment,  it  would  not  be  too 
bad.  It  would  be  unnecessary,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  too  bad.  However, 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will 
make  Cambodia  completely  off  limits  as 
far  as  militar>-  action  is  concerned  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  Congress. 

With  our  liberal  debate  rule — and  I  am 
all  for  the  liberality  of  debate — we  could 
not  get  any  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment passed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
go  back  into  Cambodia. 

I  see  one  or  two  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber now  who  would  make  quite  a  stand 
against  such  an  effort.  So  it  is  the  second 
aspect  of  this  amendment  which  is  caus- 
ing so  much  concern,  not  the  first  aspect 
where  the  proponents  of  the  measure  say, 
"Oh,  the  President  is  going  to  get  us  out, 


and  all  we  are  doing  is  working  in  con- 
cert with  him." 

As  I  suggested,  that  is  concert  to  get 
out.  not  concert  to  get  in.  except  through 
the  lack  of  any  condemnation  of  the 
President's  actions,  or  any  questioning  of 
the  President's  actions. 

We  need  only  one  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  the  Constitution  wisely  provides  for 
only  one,  and  that  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  coimtry  does  not  need  a  war  coun- 
cil of  535,  composed  of  100  Senators  and 
435  House  Members  to  determine  strat- 
egy, to  plan  and  employ  tactics,  to  de- 
cide where,  how  and  when  to  fight.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  ridiculous  or  disastrous 
for  our  country. 

Deciding  such  questions  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  in  full  view  of  the  world 
would  advertise  our  plans  and  our  strat- 
egy and  tactics  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say  this  criti- 
cally but  just  as  a  mater  of  fact.  I  feel 
most  Senators  would  agree  with  this 
statement  to  some  extent.  A  foreign 
PKJwer  hardly  needs  an  espionage  system 
in  a  democracy.  Let  them  subscribe  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  Time  maga- 
zine, the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
say  this  in  a  complimentary  fashion.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  political  ideology. 
I  am  talking  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
operation  and  the  amount  of  news  they 
have  in  these  publications. 

If  they  would  subscribe  to  these  publi- 
cations and  obtain  copies  of  the  hearings 
of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
they  could  gain  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our 
military  preparedness  and  of  our  overall 
strategy  of  foreign  relations,  as  well  as 
the  divisions  among  the  American  people 
in  these  areas. 

They  do  not  need  any  espionage  sys- 
tem. Just  get  all  of  these  publications, 
sit  down  and  read  them,  and  see  where 
our  men  are  deployed.  The  map  I  saw  in 
one  of  the  magazines  showed  exactly 
where  our  men  were,  what  the  imlts  were. 
All  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
subscribe  to  some  of  our  domestic  publi- 
cations. I  do  not  say  that  in  a  critical 
fashion.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their  news- 
gathering  ability,  but  it  is  also  a  com- 
mentary on  the  laxness  with  which  a 
democracy  operates. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  prices  we  pay 
for  having  a  democracy  where  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know. 

Adoption  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  can.  In  my  judgment,  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
detrimental  for  many  reasons.  I  list  sev- 
eral here  that  occur  to  me: 

First.  It  would  raise  questions  and 
create  doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  his 
promise  to  withdraw  the  troops  by  the 
first  of  July. 

Second.  It  would  question  the  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. I  am  not  making  reference  to  the 
amendment  questioning  the  power  of 
the  President  to  take  this  action  because 
it  does  not  question  that,  but  it  would 
question  his  power  to  act  again  In  the 


event  of  a  similar  emergency  there  in 
Cambodia  because  Cambodia  would  be 
off  limits  to  American  military  men. 

In  a  military  camp,  if  a  certain  retail 
outlet,  restaurant,  or  place  where  bev- 
erages can  be  obtained  nms  a  type  op- 
eration that  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  soldiers,  the  military  commander 
will  put  that  place  off  limits.  Soldiers 
cannot  go  there.  So,  in  effect,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. Cambodia  would  be  off  limits  to 
American  soldiers.  They  could  not  go 
there  on  order  of  the  President  any  more 
without  Congress  saying  it  is  all  right 
for  them  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  would  be 
interfering  with  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Third.  Incredibly,  it  would  cut  off  sup- 
port from  American  soldiers  fighting  for 
their  country,  while  they  are  on  a  mili- 
tary mission  to  which  they  were  dis- 
patched by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  take 
that  action  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
but  I  would  like  to  preface  it  with  a 
statement  so  it  is  very  clear  and  under- 
standable what  my  motives  are. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  verj-  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  I  have  served  together  in  the 
Senate  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  know 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  speaks 
from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and 
the  breadth  of  his  intelligence  with  re- 
lationship to  this  amendment  and  the 
laws  affecting  our  country.  I  have  lis- 
tened over  the  last  hour  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  his  Interpretation  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  the  var- 
ious effects  and  limitations  it  would  have 
on  the  President  now  and  in  the  future, 
and  perhaps  in  the  distant  future  on 
other  Presidents,  If  I  do  imderstand  him 
correctly,  he  does  not  question  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  fund 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  to  limit 
their  function,  and  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  take  what  action  Congress  deems  nec- 
essary in  these  respects. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
stated  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  infringe  on  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  the  President  himself  to  protect 
American  lives,  to  that  extent  it  would 
be  subject  to  some  question.  That  w£is 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Again,  not  questioning 
the  personal  convictions  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  I 
listened  with  interest  as  he  listed  various 
publications.  As  I  recall  now  they  were 
Time  magazine,  the  Wtishington  Post, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  so  on.  I  believe 
the  Senator  said  all  that  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  had  to  do  was  to  read 
those  publications  to  get  the  factual 
truth  about  the  preparations  and  plans 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  publi- 
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cations  would  be  accurate  in  reflecting 
them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  I  used  the 
word  "truth."  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
misquoting  me.  I  did  not  use  the  word 
"truth"  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
publications. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  sorry.  Would  the 
Senator  restate  his  position  for  me, 
please? 

Mr.  ATiTiKN.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it 
to  the  Senator  exactly  as  I  gave  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it  again. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  stated: 

A  foreign  power  hardly  needs  an  espionage 
system.  Let  them  subscribe  to  the  Congees- 
sioNAL  Record,  Time  Magazine,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  obtain  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings of  our  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  they  could 
gain  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness and  of  oxir  overall  strategy  of  for- 
eign relations,  as  well  as  the  divisions  among 
the  American  people  In  these  areas. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for 
having  a  democracy  where  the  people  have 
the  right  to  know. 

I  stated  further  that  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  political  ideology,  and  it  was 
something  of  a  tribute  to  those  publica- 
tions for  the  fullness  of  their  reporting. 
I  did  not  make  any  assertion  as  to  the 
speaking  of  the  truth,  as  the  Senator 
seemed  to  think. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  because  it  is  clearly 
stated.  He  said  one  would  get  some  idea, 
which  might  be  altogether  different 
from  the  truth  that  may  or  may  not  be 
obtained  by  reading  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  that  if 
we  wanted  to  get  copies  of  the  Hong 
Kong  newspapers,  which  are  not  avail- 
able here,  that  news  in  them  is  available 
to  the  people  of  the  Communist  nations. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  read  them  when  I  was 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  I  read  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
them,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not,  either. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawTer,  and  he  has  been  In 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  recognized  as  a  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyer.  I  feel 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  lay- 
man in  questioning  the  law  involved  in 
what  we  are  discussing.  But  in  the  sys- 
tem of  world  law,  is  it  the  prerogative  of 
any  nation  to  cross  the  boundaries  of 
any  other  nation  in  warfare  without  a 
request  from  that  government  or  with- 
out treaty  agreements  providing  for  the 
crossing  of  those  borders?  Could  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  enlighten 
me  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  claim  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  world  law.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  express  the  opinion 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween crossing  the  borders  of  a  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  citizens 
of  that  nation  and  crossing  the  borders 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  or  cap- 
tiulng  or  destroying  bases  set  up  by 
citizens  of  other  nations  who  are  enemies 


of  the  United  States  who  are  allowed  to 
be  on  the  soil  of  that  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  I  would  assume 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
agree  with  a  policy  of  invading  North 
Vietnam  imder  similar  circumstances? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  that  becomes  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  this  country.  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary.  I  do  not  feel 
that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  American  soldiers. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  WeU,  we  ceased  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Yet  obvi- 
ously, there  is  a  gathering  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  men  just  across  the 
border  in  North  Vietnam.  That  complex 
in  North  Vietnam  has  been  assumed  by 
the  leadership  of  our  Nation  to  be  a  legal 
sanctuary,  and  one  we  have  attempted 
to  respect,  unless  our  recormaissance 
planes  were  fired  upon.  Yet  we  look  at 
the  nation  of  Cambodia  and  devise  an- 
other policy  for  crossing  that  border  to 
wipe  out  similar  sanctuaries,  where  we 
are  not  requested,  when  there  was  no 
discussion  with  the  representative  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Senate  or, 
to  my  knowledge,  of  the  other  body,  even 
after  It  had  been  promised. 

I  view  this  as  a  matter  of  open  policy. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  that 
there  axe  a  number  of  international  bod- 
ies to  which  questions  like  this  can  be 
taken. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Such  as? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Such  as  the  World 
Court  or  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
this  matter  could  be  solved  by  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do 
think  we  should  try.  I  do  think  it  has  a 
rather  drastic  effect  on  our  country 
when,  on  the  eve  of  Law  Day  USA — 
with  an  administration  policy  that  has 
advocated  law  and  order  widely,  and 
that  we  all  believe  in — we  cross  inter- 
national borders  without  consultation 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  promised  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
without  consultation  with  the  leadership 
of  the  President's  own  party  in  the  X5S. 
Senate  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  leaving 
great  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  America,  as  well  as  many 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  our  es- 
teemed colleagues.  It  has  obviously  di- 
vided us  again  and  divided  oiu-  coimtry 
again. 

No  one  questions  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, the  motives,  or  the  patriotism  of 
our  colleagues  or  of  our  people,  but  we 
are  divided  on  the  question  of  the  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness  of  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  very  elo- 
quently with  respect  to  this  problem  and 
the  decision  the  President  has  made.  The 
problem  raised,  as  the  Senator  views  It, 
is  that  of  accepting  the  President's  own 
limitation  and  writing  It  into  law.  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  feels  that  by  writing 
it  into  law  we  would  be  impugning  the 
President's  word.  Is  that  the  point  of 
the  Senator's  objections  to  It? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  feel  that  would  show  a 
disbelief  in  what  the  President  has 
promised.  I  think  it  would  be  not  taking 
him  at  his  word.  I  think  it  would  not 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  unforeseen 
happenings  or  contingencies  taking  place 


that  would  make  that  date  impossible 
of  accomplishment. 

Just  because  the  President  has  stjg- 
gested  he  is  going  to  be  out  of  there  by 
July  1st,  I  do  not  see  that  it  profits  the 
country  to  write  into  law  that  we  are 
going  to  withdraw  support  from  Ameri- 
can troops  if  he  does  not  follow  that 
statement  to  the  letter  and  have  every 
American  soldier  out  of  Cambodia  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  feel  that  had  the  Presi- 
dent in  1968  said  to  the  American  pec^le, 
"I  have  a  plan  to  end  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  it  involves  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  to  clean  out  the  sanctuaries 
and  widening  of  the  bombing  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia,"  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  have  elected  him? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
people  might  have  done.  I  might  state  I 
did  not  vote  for  the  President,  nor  did 
I  vote  for  the  candidate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  voted  for,  I 
voted  for  still  another  candidate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  obviously  beheves 
very  strongly  in  the  issue  of  "law  and 
order."  We  are  not  naming  candidates 
here  today,  but  there  were  only  three  men 
running,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  main 
issue  of  one  of  those  was  "law  and  order." 
It  was  also  mentioned  by  the  candidates 
of  both  major  political  parties.  I  think 
respect  for  international  law  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  America  as  re- 
spect for  internal  law.  and  certainly  one 
of  the  principles  that  we  both  believe 
in  is  peace  internally  and  externally. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  ques- 
tion the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  peace.  We  are  in  agreement  on 
the  desire  to  end  the  war  with  the  fewest 
casualties,  with  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  people  involved  In  it,  and,  I  might 
add,  with  honor  for  all  those  involved  in 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  point  of  differ- 
ence is  on  the  methods  of  doing  that. 

Though  the  amendment  is  small  in 
context,  as  appropriately  described  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  It 
brings  into  focus  the  larger  issues  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  country  today  with 
respect  to  bringing  the  war  to  an  end — 
questions  that  are  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  today  and  that  have  since  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  distinctly  polarized 
this  Nation  beyond  anything  I  have  ob- 
served in  my  lifetime. 

We  share  a  total  desire  for  peace  that 
all  Americans  seek — and  I  might  add. 
that  all  Americans  seek  with  honor,  with 
patriotism,  and  with  love  of  their  coun- 
try, just  as  do  the  Senator  and  I.  But  we 
choose  different  paths  to  achieve  it. 

I  think  this  extended  debate — though 
we  are  carrying  it  on  on  a  relatively  mi- 
nor Issue,  as  the  Senator  himself  de- 
scribes the  issue  upon  which  we  will  even- 
tually be  getting  to  a  vote — is  of  great 
significance.  America  needs  this  discus- 
sion to  better  understand  not  only  what 
our  policies  are  for  the  present,  but  may 
be  for  the  future,  not  only  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam,  but  in  other  nations  of  the 
world  where  our  Involvement  may  be 
deep  and  heavy  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture and  where  the  precedents  we  may  be 
setting  by  these  actions  today  would  al- 
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feet  the  overall  security  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  do  believe  the  distingruished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  serving  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  in  an  extended  discussion 
today,  and  though  I  differ  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  almost  every  point  he  has  made 
today  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
before  us.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
President  at  his  word.  As  the  Senator 
k.nows,  I  oppose  reinvading  the  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia.  I  believe  a  cessation  of 
the  hostilities  in  that  country  is  of  pre- 
eminent importance.  I  think  it  is  vital  for 
the  people  of  America  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding as  to  who  trained  the  forces 
in  Cambodia  that  overthrew  the  Siha- 
nouk government,  and  whether  our  Na- 
tion was  involved  in  that,  or  whether  in 
fact  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by  our 
troops  may  t)e  a  part  of  some  greater 
overall  plan  or  design  that  has  not  yet 
completely  imfolded.  These  are  questions 
we  can  logically  ask,  because  we  were  not 
notified  of  the  scope  of  our  involvement 
m  Cambodia,  and  at  least  to  my  mind 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  If  the 
Senator  has  knowledge,  he  can  enlighten 
me. 

I  think  there  are  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  involved,  and  what  of  the  in- 
ternational respect,  which,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  we  brought  into  focus? 
Consider  also  the  condemnation  by  the 
leadership  of  other  nations:  we  have 
used  tactics  they  have  condemned,  and 

1  fear  rightfully  so.  Therefore.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  carefully  tina- 
lyze  each  and  every  step  we  take  in  what 
we  are  doing  today. 

I  do  believe,  and  wish  to  express  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  that 
our  Founding  Fathers,  in  drawing  to- 
gether so  magnificently  the  Constitution, 
which  we  both  so  deeply  respect,  had  a 
purpose  in  mind  when  they  said  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  appro- 
priate no  moneys  beyond  a  period  of 

2  years  to  support  the  Army.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  elected  every  2  years  and  that  a 
third  of  the  Senate  is  elected  every  2 
years,  our  Founding  Fathers  ordained 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  would 
have  the  right  to  end  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  Nation  if  they  disagree 
with  it.  through  the  political  process  of 
the  elections  in  our  country.  Those  tire 
the  channels  they  should  be  working 
through  today,  if  they  disagree  with  our 
policies. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  knows 
full  well.  I  believe  that  those  who  bomb 
and  bum  and  destroy  in  our  country 
are  against  all  of  us.  They  help  none; 
they  destroy,  they  do  not  build.  They  are 
not  constructive,  they  are  destructive. 
And  they  are  with  none  of  us. 

But  in  contrast  to  that,  the  elective 
processes  of  this  country,  I  believe,  were 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  end  con- 
flicts such  as  we  are  engaged  in,  if  the 
people  truly  believe  our  policies  are 
wrong.  I  think  ultimately  and  finally, 
in  all  probability,  that  will  be  the  final 
decisionmaking  process.  The  result  may 
be  against  my  beliefs,  or  it  may  be  in 
agreement  with  them,  but  nonetheless.  It 
is  the  proper  way  to  make  the  decision. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 


ator from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me 
and  permitting  me  to  differ  with  his 
positions  here  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  remarks.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  I  respect  no  Sena- 
tor more  than  I  respect  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  know  that  he  is 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  obtaining 
peace — a  just  peace,  an  honorable  peace, 
and  a  lasting  peace.  I  know  that  he  is  a 
great  patriot,  that  he  is  a  great  humani- 
tarian, and  that  he  does  want  to  see  this 
war  end  and  the  killing  stop;  and  he  is 
certainly  correct  when  he  says  that  we 
both  have  the  same  hope,  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  same  ideal  of  trying  to  disen- 
gage from  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  that 
the  only  difference  we  have  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  method. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  contribution 
to  the  discussion,  and  his  saying  what 
he  has  had  to  say  about  the  amendment. 
Certainly  it  is  an  important  amendment, 
since  it  does  have  to  do  with  matters  of 
war  and  peace  and  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  Congress  and  of  the 
President,  and  the  discussion  will  doubt- 
less bring  into  proper  focus  and  perspec- 
tive the  respective  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

To  continue  with  the  statement  of  my 
objections  to  this  amendment,  I  shall  re- 
iterate the  first  two  which  I  pointed  out 
before  I  go  on  to  the  third. 

First.  It  would  raise  questions  and  cre- 
ate doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  would  question  the  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  believe  this  is  the  point  that  I  was 
making  when  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  Iowa  asked  if  I  would  yield. 

Third.  Incredibly,  it  would  cut  off  sup- 
port from  American  soldiers  fighting  for 
their  country,  while  they  are  on  a  mili- 
tary mission  to  which  they  were  dis- 
patched by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  It  abandons  Cambodia  and  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  telLs  them  in  effect  that 
they  can  come  back  and  take  over  Cam- 
bodia, thereby  putting  our  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  in  greater  jeop- 
ardy. 

Fifth.  It  seriously  weakens  power  of  the 
President  as  sF>okesman  for  this  country 
in  the  quest  for  peace.  This  repudiation 
of  the  President  and  his  actions  will  be 
known  In  national  capitals  throughout 
the  world  within  minutes  of  our  action  on 
this  amendment. 

Sixth.  It  emphasizes  our  national  divi- 
sions and  lack  of  unity  In  the  matter  of 
a  national  foreign  policy. 

Seventh.  It  could  discourage  firm  and 
timely  action  by  the  President  In  future 
crises  in  use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  other  words.  If  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  say.  "we 
raise  no  point  as  to  your  power  to  have 
taken  this  action,  but,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  got  to  withdraw  all  American  sol- 


diers from  Cambodia  by  July  1,  or  we  are 
going  to  see  that  they  receive  no  further 
support  from  this  country." 

What  sort  of  encouragement  does  that 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  acting  in  an  emergency  situation  re- 
garding another  nation  not  covered  by 
the  the  Cooper-Church  amendment?  As 
to  Cambodia  it  is  all  provided  for  in 
Cooper-Church.  The  President  wiU  have 
to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  go  back  into  Cambodia.  Suppose 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  some  type 
of  military  action  with  respect  to  an- 
other country?  I  believe  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  that  he  cannot  go  into 
Laos  or  Thailand,  or  cannot  use  any  of 
the  money  appropriated  last  year  for 
that  purpose. 

We  know  Cambodia  is  off  limits.  What 
encouragement  is  there  to  the  President 
to  take  firm,  decisive  action  to  protect 
American  interests  and  American  lives 
if  he  is  going  to  be  called  into  question 
by  Congress  and  if  Congress  will  say,  "AU 
right,  Mr.  President;  you  acted  within 
your  constitutional  rights.  You  get  those 
men  out  of  that  area  within  the  next  30 
days  or  we  are  going  to  cut  off  support 
from  them." 

This  would  discourage  the  President 
from  taking  effective,  aflQrmative,  deci- 
sive military  action  in  the  future  with 
regard  to  military  action  in  another  if 
he  deems  such  action  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Eighth,  it  could  encourage  our  real 
adversaries,  Russia  and  China,  in  believ- 
ing that  we  lack  the  national  resolve  and 
determination  to  see  the  Vietnam  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

Ninth,  it  advises  our  enemies  as  to 
what  our  plans  are  in  Southeast  Asia, 
telling  them  just  what  limitations  our 
Armed  Forces  are  under,  just  how  far 
we  will  go  and  no  further.  It  removes  all 
flexibility  from  future  military  plans  and 
operations. 

Tenth,  it  prevents  the  President  from 
ordering  attacks  in  the  future  on  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  without  approval  of 
Congress,  thus  tying  the  President's 
hands. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  has  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  my  support  in  his  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  I  will  oppose  any  moves  in 
the  Senate  to  tie  his  hands,  to  snipe  at 
him.  or  to  criticize  his  actions  before  the 
world. 

I  oppose  any  action  that  will  deprive 
American  boys  in  Southeast  Asia  of  sup- 
port, or  that  will  cut  the  ground  from 
under  them,  or  indicate  in  any  way  that 
they  have  less  than  my  enthusiastic 
support. 

The  President  has  acted.  This  is  now 
the  ofiBcial  policy  of  our  country  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  As  a  loyal,  patriotic 
American,  as  well  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  shall  support  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  believing  as 
I  do  that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country,  I  must 
oppose  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of  let- 
ters here  that  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
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Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MOBIU,  Ala.,  May  13,  1970. 
Hon.  J/UkiES  B.  Allen, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  have  been  much 
concerned  about  the  volume  of  crlllclsm  and 
the  apparent  determination  of  some  of  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  undermine 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  bring  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  a  close  as  far  as  the  United 
States  participation  therein  is  concerned. 

Surely  President  Nixon  is  sincere  in  his 
efforts  to  do  this  having  already  removed 
more  servicemen  from  Vietnam  than  any  pre- 
ceding President.  It  would  seem  to  me  that, 
when  the  safety  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  is  involved,  it  should  be  our 
concern  to  give  cooperative  support  to  any 
efforts  which  would  appear  to  further  the  safe 
removal  of  United  States  troops. 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
actions  are  not  politically  motivated  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  Join  with  him  In  a 
united  effort  to  bring  our  troops  home  with- 
out undue  loss  of  life  and  self  respect. 

The  small  band  of  Senators  who  are  seek- 
ing to  cut  off  funds  for  operation  In  Cam- 
bodia are  extremely  shortsighted  and  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  at  heart. 
Yours  truly, 

WnxiAM  W.  Winter. 


Sylacauga,  Ala.,  May  12, 1970. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Allen:  Along  with  mil- 
lions of  other  Individuals  in  the  United 
States  I  am  concerned  about  the  world  situa- 
tion and  the  violence  and  unrest  In  our 
country. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  President 
Nixon  Is  making  every  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  the  leaders  of  the 
country  today.  I  have  been  Impressed  with 
his  forthrlghtness  and  his  courage  In  making 
decisions  which  must  be  made  by  responsible 
individuals  in  an  organized  society.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing to  read,  hear,  and  see  on  television 
much  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  directed 
toward  the  President  when  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  respwnslblUtles  of  his 
office.  It  particularly  concerns  me  that  many 
selfish  politicians  axe  attempting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  many  situations  for  what  they 
think  would  be  to  their  own  p>olltlcal  benefit. 

In  addition,  I  have  always  been  concerned 
by  the  political  process  whereby  members  of 
Congress  attempt  to  achieve  their  ends 
through  riders  to  various  bills  and  in  partic- 
ular where  these  riders  are  not  germane  to 
the  bill  Itself.  Recent  news  reports  indicate 
efforts  to  undermine  the  President's  deci- 
sions by  attaching  riders  to  various  Impor- 
tant bills. 

The  fact  that  our  system  of  government 
provides  for  free  speech  does  not,  to  me,  ap- 
pear to  be  applicable  in  the  permitting  of 
convicted  conspirators  to  visit,  6i>eak,  and 
cause  disturbances  on  our  college  campuses. 
I  feel  that  the  courts,  primarily,  and  the 
Congress  could  take  action  that  would  pre- 
vent these  disturbances. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request 
that  my  representatives  in  Congress  display 
leadership  in  assuring  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  fully  supported  in  all 
actions  which  he  takes,  based  upon  his  thor- 
ough study  of  Information  available  only  to 
him.  I  hope  that  you  share  this  view  and  will 
at  appropriate  times  make  your  voice  heard 
when  the  voices  of  dissent  appear  to  be  un- 
dermining the  actions  of  our  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  G.  Pzrryman. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Jim   Allen, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Senator  Allen  :  Prior  to  reading  your 
May  repwrt  to  the  people,  I  had  read  an  item 
in  the  newspaper  as  well  as  seeing  you  on 
television  ctatlng  your  support  of  our  Pres- 
ident's recent  decision  regarding  Cambodia 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  my  wife  and  I 
both  appreciate  your  taking  this  position  be- 
cause while  we  are  opposed  to  expanding  the 
war,  we  do  feel  that  our  President  has  made 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  to  ending  It 
more  quickly  and  bringing  our  men  home 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  someone  sends  you  the  front 
page  of  last  nights  Birmingham  News  be- 
cause It  certainly  made  me  feel  good  to  see 
that  the  students  of  Sanford  University  In 
Birmingham  are  supporting  the  President  In 
his  decision  and  this  coming  from  young 
people  at  this  time  Is  something  to  be  proud 
of. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
Senate  will  not  go  along  with  some  of  the 
liberals  In  their  latest  movement  to  take 
power  from  the  President  and  perhaps  drag 
out  the  war  instead  of  shortening  It. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Berbt. 

Association  or  tke 
Unitkd  States  Army, 
FoTt  Rucker,  Ala.,  May  12, 1970. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  Upon  approval  of 
the  Ebcecutlve  Committee  of  the  Bogardus  S. 
Cairns  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  following  telegram 
was  transmitted  on  May  1,  1970  to  President 
Nixon : 

"President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Mr.  President:  The  Bogardus  8.  Cairns 
Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  whose  2200  members,  com- 
posed of  civilian  business  leaders  in  cities 
throughout  South  Alabama  and  distin- 
guished fighting  men  at  the  dynamic  mUl- 
tary  complex  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  have 
of  this  date  prepared  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion proudly  extending  to  you  our  sincere 
support  of  your  strategic  military  movement 
into  the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

"We,  who  have  joined  hands  to  express 
our  support  of  a  strong  mobile  Army  In  the 
defense  of  our  National  Heritage,  believe 
that  honorable  but  firm  principles  as  you 
have  demonstrated  In  this  action  must  pre- 
vail If  we  are  to  succeed  In  our  universal 
struggle  for  world  peace  In  Vietnam. 
"Sincerely, 

"Robert  Ellis.  President." 

HuNTSviLLE,  Ala.,  May  18,  1970. 
Senator  James  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  am  writing  as  a 
voter  and  taxpayer  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  urge  you  to  support  President  Nixon  on 
his  decision  to  commit  U.S.  troojjs  to  Cam- 
bodia. I  ask  you  to  work  to  defeat  the  effort 
In  the  Senate  of  other  senators  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  Cambodian  op>eratlon.  The 
enemies  of  our  country  In  Indo  China 
should  not  be  allowed  a  sanctuary  from 
which  to  launch  offensives  against  our  ser- 
vicemen. If  the  need  and  opportunity  occurs 
for  our  troops  to  chase  the  enemy  up  through 
Laos  I  ask  you  to  suppc«^  that  too. 

Indo  China  Is  a  modem  day  Munich  and 
the  war  protesters  If  not  communists  are 
modern  day  Neville  Chamberlains.  We  would 
be  very  foolish  to  let  the  communists  take 
over  South  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia.  I 
ask  that  you  put  partisan  poUtlcs  aside  In 


this  matter  in  which  the  existence  of  our 
country  Is  at  stake. 

Very  truly  yoxirs, 

Edward  S.  Goodk. 


HtTNTSviLLE,  Ala.,  May  19, 1970. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen  :  Please  add  my  name 
to  the  list  of  those  i)eople  who  support  The 
President  In  this  current  controversy  about 
the  U.S.  military  action  In  Cambodia. 

Admittedly,  I  am  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuance and  possible  escalation  of  the  war 
In  Indo  China  and  It  seems  on  the  siirface 
that  this  move  Into  Cambodia  is  in  the  wrong 
direction,  toward  enlarging  the  war.  How- 
ever, I  am  willing  to  accept  and  support  the 
President's  decision  as  being  In  the  long  term 
best  interests  of  the  majority  of  Americans 
and  that  for  reasons  of  strategy  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  act  as  he  did. 

As  my  representative  in  Washington,  D.C, 
I  hope  that  you  will  give  your  support  to  the 
President  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Calvin  L.  Swindell. 

Mobile.  Ala.,  May  19,  1970. 
Senator  Jamxs  E.  Allen, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  While  being  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  not  available 
to  me  the  same  information  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  such  matters,  and  that 
perhaps  there  is  not  even  avaUable  to  you 
some  Information  which  Is  available  to 
President  Nixon  on  these  vital  subjects,  I 
feel  obliged  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  all  that  I 
do  know  about  our  current  affialrs.  and  all 
the  experience  which  I  have  had  In  my  life- 
time, that  the  decision  of  President  Nixon 
to  move  Into  Cambodia  as  he  has  described  In 
his  televised  talk  to  the  Nation  was  necessary 
and  very  much  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

I  plead  with  you  to  support  It.  to  support 
the  President  In  his  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  to  seek  every  means  of  containing 
the  opposition  avaUable  to  you,  through  the 
period  necessary  for  fulfillment  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  Is  obvious  that  a  large  segment  of 
our  population,  particularly  among  the  young 
people,  lack  faith  In  his  leadership.  Believing 
so  strongly  that  he  Is  right,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  means  will  be  found  to  engender  greater 
confidence  In  and  support  for  his  decisions. 
In  critical  matters  of  war  and  foreign  policy, 
I  see  absolutely  no  substitute  for  decisions  by 
o\ir  leaders  who  bear  the  responsibilities, 
however  desirable  It  might  seem  for  a  more 
democratic  process  to  control. 
Respectfully  your, 

R.  p.  Denniston. 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  May  10, 1970. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  Our  family  wants 
you  to  know  that  we  are  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  efforts  to  end  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Please 
sui>port  the  President  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  war  is  being  conducted.  Do  not 
let  the  United  States  Senate  curtail  his 
powers,  or  stop  him  In  his  honest  efforts  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
The  United  States  must  not  be  defeated  for 
the  first  time  In  its  great  history.  Do  not 
listen  to  the  small  minority  of  dissenters  and 
defeatists,  who  would  have  peace  at  any  price. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  In  this  great 
country  want  a  successful  conclusion  to  the 
Viet  Nam  war,  but  only  by  means  of  a  mili- 
tary victory,  and  an  honorable  peace  on  our 
terms.  Why  not  win  a  military  victory  In 
Viet  Nam  to  prevent  the  Communist  domi- 
nation of  all  Southeast  Asia? 

Our  American  principles  represent  the 
greatest  charter  of  human  justice,  freedom. 
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and  democracy  on  the  face  of  the  e«rth.  We 
have  here  In  Axnerlca  a  priceless  heritage.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  this  heritage,  we  must 
rid  ourselves  of  all  the  alien  Ideologies  and 
vicious  destructive  groups  that  are  deter- 
mined to  undermine  and  deetxoy  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  great  country  was 
founded. 

In  addition  to  the  parents,  our  family  con- 
sists of  a  twenty-one  year  old  daughter,  and 
a  seventeen  year  old  son.  In  matters  of 
respect  for  our  flag,  patriotism,  and  honor 
of  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  Is  no  generation  gap  in  this 
family 

Respectfully, 

James  S.  Browning. 

LowsNr  M.  Browning. 

Cynthia  Brownino. 

Tim  Browning. 

HtTNTSvnxK,  Ai^.,  May  14, 1970. 
Senator  Jamss  Aixin, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  tried  to  look  at  all  sides 
of  this  Incident  of  our  troops  being  sent  Into 
Cambodia.  I  know  I  do  not  have  all  the  facts 
but  I  believe  that  we  should  not  tie  the 
hands  of  eovemment  In  restricting  the  oper- 
ation In  Cambodia  or  Vietnam.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  you  will  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
majority  of  the  people. 
Tours  truly, 

Rot  Let  are. 


Httntsville.  Ala.,  May  17, 1970. 

Sen.ator  .Allen:  We  are  a  part  of  the  silent 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
has  never  written  to  our  Senators.  However 
we  are  all  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the  voices 
of  the  demonstrators  and  the  way-out  lib- 
erals of  this  country 

Sir.  there  have  been  many  petitions  passed 
around  and  s!gned  by  nearly  everyone  that 
has  a  chance  to  support  Our  President.  We 
hope  that  you  will  support  him  In  his  stand. 
We  are  uneducated  people  of  this  country 
with  the  dream  of  sending  our  children  to 
college  but  at  the  rate  our  colleges  are  go- 
ing. I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  they 
would  be  better  uneducated  and  to  have 
Just  plain  common  sense  and  a  little  loyalty 
to  Ood  and  Country. 
Tours  truly, 

Rita  S.  Owathnet. 

OsEENviLLE,  Ala.,  May  19, 1970. 

Senator  James  Allen. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Allen:  This  may  be  too  late  In 
coming,  but  I  want  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  plan  presently  being  pushed  by  Mr. 
McOovem,  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
to  thwart  the  leadership  of  President  NUon — 
who  Is  our  Commander  In  Chief — by  cutting 
off  the  money  to  support  our  soldiers  if  he 
happens  to  direct  them  Into  an  area  that 
Congress  does  not  O.K.  I  think  (partlctilarly 
at  this  stage  of  the  "war")  any  such  effort 
to  counteract  his  leadership  Is  certainly  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  as  well  aa 
stabbing  our  own  armed  forces  In  the  back. 
What  can  they  be  thinking  of  to  even  suggest 
such  a  thing''??  I  hope  th,:t  you  will  not  go 
along  with  any  such  plan. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  .-ifforta  to  uphold 
the  President  and  our  troops  m  bringing  this 
war  to  an  honorable  end  .  .  .  and  I  don't 
mean  for  mb  to  Just  turn  tall  and  run.  Per- 
sonally I  think  we  should  have  gone  into 
Cambodia  months  and  months  ago,  and  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  should  have 
been  resumed  long  ago.  when  It  was  evident 
that  the  "Peace  Conference"  In  Parts  Is  such 
a  farce.  I  hate  war  as  much  as  anyone,  and 
ni  admit  I  don't  know  the  answers,  but  I 
don't  think  we  find  peace  by  continually 
giving  In  to  an  enemy  (such  as  the  Oom- 
munlsts) .  And  I  dont  think  we  hasten  peace 
by  telUng  the  enemy  all  our  plans.  I.e.  that 
we  will  withdraw  from  Cambodia  by  a  cer- 


tain date,  and  that  we  will  go  just  so  far 
and  no  farther. 

I  don't  believe  in  censorship  of  the  news — • 
but  I  dont  think  "plsuis"  should  be  consid- 
ered "news"  to  be  broadcast  far  and  wide.  I 
always  thought  a  big  part  of  military  strategy 
was  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise.  And  be- 
cause too  many  of  our  people  can't  keep  their 
mouths  shut  and  seem  to  want  to  help  the 
enemy  by  telling  everything.  I  think  our 
Commander  in  Chief  should  continue  to  di- 
rect our  forces  as  he  and  his  military  advisers 
think  best — and  he  should  not  be  handcuffed 
by  all  the  "doves"  in  Congress  who,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  aren't  Interested  In  real 
peace.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  win  against 
the  Communists  by  appearing  weak. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sellers. 

Huntsville,  Ala., 

May  17.  1970. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  have  been  reading 
about  the  efforts  by  some  Senators  to  de- 
prive President  Nixon  of  funds  to  continue 
this  countries'  military  activities  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  remove  myself 
from  the  silent  majority  and  at  least  take  a 
position  through  this  letter  that  I  am  fully 
In  favor  of  the  President's  approach  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  and  would  like  to  see 
this  effort  continued  as  long  as  be  feels  It 
necessary. 

Consideration  of  this  position  In  your  ac- 
tions in  the  Congress  would  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Tours  truly, 

Joseph  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Jacksonville  State  Untvebsitt, 

Jacksonville,  Ala.,  May  15,  1970. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator;  I  am  writing  to  ad- 
vise you  of  my  feelings  about  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  decision.  The  President 
has  my  full  confidence  and  I  support  his 
actions  completely.  What  does  disturb  me 
is  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Senate 
in  giving  its  support  to  President  Nixon  at 
a  time  when  this  nation  needs  tinlty  the 
most. 

In  discussions  with  other  faculty  mem- 
bers at  Jacksonville  State  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  working  community,  I  have 
found  a  tremendous  majority  who  support 
the  President.  In  a  poll  conducted  in  my 
classes  of  history  majors  and  minors  I  can 
report  that  111  supported  the  following 
statement  while  only  14  did  not: 

"Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  inva- 
sion of  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
with  the  understanding  that  the  President 
wUl  withdraw  the  forces  within  ten  weeks". 

This  Is  a  sizable  majority;  much  more 
than  one  would  expect  on  a  relatively  con- 
servative campus  In  the  south.  It  makes  one 
wonder  what  percentage  of  students  In  other 
colleges  would  support  the  President  if  they 
could  be  heard  and  could  express  their 
opinions. 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  advice 
from   your  constituents   and   that   you  will 
give  this  letter  your  full  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  E.  Koerper, 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Tkactob  &  EgirmixMT  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  13, 1970. 
Bon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  The  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War"  U  not  In  keeping  with  the 


heritage,   honor   and   history  of   this    great 
Nation. 

Perhaps  a  short  quote  from  one  of  our 
soldiers  In  Vietnam,  my  son,  could  have 
some  Influence  on  your  decision, 

Plelku,  Vietnam,  May  7,  1970:  "Everybody 
here  is  happy  as   hell   with  the  President's 
decision  to  let  us  head  West". 
Sincerely, 

Jim  W.  Wah-zman. 

Specialtt  Pboddcts  Inc., 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  May  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senator,  Alabama, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  know  that  sending  of  our 
troops  Into  Cambodia  has  created  quite  a 
bit  of  controversy  over  the  country.  I  believe 
that  the  action  the  President  took  was 
both  warranted  and  necessarj*.  As  he  has 
stated,  he  did  not  do  this  to  expand  the 
war,  but  to  get  It  over  with  more  quickly, 
to  the  best  advantage  of  this  country. 

Myself,   and   most   of   my   friends   In  Ala- 
bama support  the  President  at  a  most  dif- 
ficult time  In  our  history. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  Morgan. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  13, 1970. 
Senator  James  Allen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Last  night  I  listened 
to  a  TV  program  put  on  by  five  Senators  on 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war  by  cutting 
off  funds. 

I  am  for  ending  the  war  In  VletNam  but 

not  by  surrender.  I  am  for  winning  It.  Peace 

at  any  price  Is  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay.  I 

hope  that  you  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Cltde  a.  Hakus. 

Hamilton,  Ala.,  May  7, 1970. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 
U.  S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  As  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  I  whole-heartedly  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  actions  regarding  Cambodia. 

At  this  University  there  Is  an  organized 
move  to  flood  your  office  and  that  of  several 
other  key  Senators  with  mall  unfriendly  to 
his  actions.  This  Is  a  movement  of  campus 
radicals,  mostly  ylpples,  and  certainly  does 
not  represent  the  prevailing  feelings  at  this 
University. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  President  in 
this  matter.  Tou  can  be  assured  that  I  will 
appreciate  your  positive  stand. 
Very  sincerely, 

David  Moore. 


Dothan,  Ala.,  May  IS.  1970. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  my  wife  and  I  have  written  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  regarding  the  current  tense  sit- 
uation in  our  country  over  the  Cambodian 
crisis. 

As  disturbing  as  the  actions  of  students 
and  so  called  revolutionists  are  at  this  time, 
the  appalling  and  most  frightening  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  the  ugly  vocal  support 
that  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
giving  these  movements.  Where  are  the  true 
patriots  In  our  Congress?  Why  aren't  they 
sounding  off  against  these  who  would  weaken 
our  nation  and  allow  communism  to  run 
rampart  and  dominate  the  world? 

In  my  opinion,  the  majority  of  our  con- 
stituents in  Alabama  would  like  to  see  you 
stand  up  In  the  Senate  and  defend  our 
President  against  these  unwarranted  attacks 
on  his  honor  and  integrtty.  Tes,  you  as  a 
Democrat  should  take  sides  with  a  Repub- 


llctm  President,  because  in  my  book  party 
lines  are  of  no  significance  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis. 

May  we  hear  your  voice  sounding  off  In 
defense  of  our  country? 
Sincerely, 

Roger  W.  Storey. 


Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  OfiQcer.) 


a: 

X 


Dothan,  Ala.,  May  14, 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presment:  This  is  the  first  let- 
ter we  have  ever  written  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  we,  like  many 
other  Americans,  are  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  there  are  citizens  in  our  coun- 
try who  are  evidently  trying  to  weaken  our 
nation  to  the  status  of  a  second  rate  pow- 
er— the  most  frightening  asp>ect  of  the  situ- 
ation being  the  vehement  tirades  of  Impor- 
tant Senators  and  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  from  both  parties  against  your  re- 
cent decision  in  Cambodia. 

Please  be  assured  that  you  have  our  full 
support  and  prayers  in  the  tedious  decisions 
you  must  make  in  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  to  defend  our 
freedom  from  tyranny. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  going  to  both 
Senators  and  every  Representative  from  the 
state  of  Alabama,  asking  that  they  stand  up 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  and  defend  your 
foreign  policy  against  those  who  would 
sabotage  It. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  guide  you  as  you 
lead  our  country  during  these  perilous  days. 
Sincerely, 

Roger.  W.  Storey. 

Mrs.    Roger    W.    Storey. 

Bay  Menette, 

May  14, 1970 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  voter  and  a  member  of  the 
'under  25  set',  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
Amendment  to  cut  off  funds  to  support  the 
Viet  Nam  Confilct  should  be  defeated.  De- 
featism Is  not  an  honorable  emotion  that 
should  be  displayed  by  so  august  a  txMly  as 
the  United  States  Senate.  A  minority  in  the 
Senate  should  not  be  allowed  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  people  In  their  legislative 
body.  A  one  hundred  percent  endorsement 
should  be  given  the  President. 

When  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  this 
Amendment  to  cut  off  the  funds  for  the  war, 
I  hope  that  yotir  vote  will  be  a  resounding 
'no'. 

Sincerely, 

William  Hodge. 

Uniontown,  Ala. 

Dear  Senator:  I  had  a  son  to  die  In  Viet- 
nam for  our  country  and  I  am  proud  of  him. 
He  thought  enough  for  people  to  go  and 
fight  and  die  for  them  and  I  would  like  to 
express  my  opinion  about  this  college  trouble 
that  we  are  having. 

If  these  boys  and  girls  had  to  go  and  fight 
in  a  place  like  Vietnam  they  probably  would 
appreciate  a  good  education  and  a  good  home. 
I  had  two  sons  there  and  one  came  back.  And 
we  are  proud  to  have  sons  that  believe  in 
the  right  things. 

I'm  not  for  war  and  I  guess  nobody  Is  but 
most  of  the  boys  that  do  go  to  war  like  to 
think  It  is  for  our  country. 

And  do  let  the  National  Guard  use  loaded 
guns  because  the  good  people  need  protec- 
tion from  the  bad.  It  is  like  fighting  in  a 
war  to  have  a  better  place  to  live. 

Thank    you    for    letting    me    express    my 
opinion  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Max  McHaney. 


THE  "SANSINENA" 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
strange  story  of  the  Sansinena  continues. 
The  Sansinena  is  the  66,000-ton  Libe- 
rian-flag  tanker  owned  by  the  Barracuda 
Tanker  Corp.,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
which  on  March  2  received  an  unprece- 
dented waiver  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, permitting  the  ship  to  com- 
pete in  the  lucrative,  U.S.  domestic 
trade.  The  waiver  was  issued  without 
either  justification  or  explanation.  It 
culminated  a  4-year,  intensive  lobbying 
effort  by  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 
to  whom  the  ship  is  time  chartered. 

Under  the  law  only  U.S.-built  and  U.S.- 
reglstered  vessels  can  serve  between 
American  ports.  This  requirement  is  con- 
sistent with  traditional  cabotage  laws  of 
maritime  nations  and  reflects  the  neces- 
sity to  preserve  a  healthy  domestic  ship- 
building industry.  Should  foreign  ves- 
sels be  allowed  U.S.  coastwise  trading 
privileges,  what  remsons  of  our  ship- 
building industry  could  be  crippled.  Ships 
for  the  coastal  trade  would  then  be  built 
overseas,  since  American  yards  cannot 
compete  with  the  lower  costs  of  foreign 
yards.  Our  cabotage  laws,  in  this  in- 
stance the  Jones  Act,  help  maintain 
American  yards  by  requiring  American 
ships  in  the  American  coastal  trade. 

The  integrity  of  the  Jones  Act  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  me,  for  shipbuild- 
ing is  a  key  industry  in  Maryland  and 
I  am  entrusted  with  the  well-being  of 
thousands  of  workers  at  Sparrows  Point 
Shipyard  and  steelworks  in  Baltimore. 

E^xception  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Jones  Act  is  permitted  by  waiver  if  it  is 
found  to  be  "in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  " — act  of  December  27,  1950;  see 
historical  note  to  46  U.S.C.  1.  It  is  un- 
der this  provision  that  the  Treasury  act- 
ed. 

The  Department's  action,  however, 
created  a  financial  bonanza  for  either 
Barracuda  or  Union  Oil  or  both.  By 
transferring  this  tanker  from  the  for- 
eign trade  market  where  It  is,  relatively 
speaking,  a  small  ship,  to  the  domestic 
trade,  where  it  would  be  the  sixth  largest 
tanker  in  the  U.S. -flag  fleet,  the  value  of 
the  ship  is  increased  by  a  minimum,  of 
$5  million.  Having  flown  a  foreign-flag 
the  Sansinena  should  not  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  our  coastal  trade. 

They  have  never  employed  one  Ameri- 
can seaman.  They  have  never  paid  one 
cent  in  American  income  taxes.  That  is 
why  they  fly  the  Liberian  flag. 

With  the  waiver  however,  the  tanker 
can  ply  our  coastal  waters  and  partici- 
pate in  the  lucrative  domestic  market. 
And  of  coui-se,  the  waiver  removes  the 
need  to  build  a  new  vessel  in  an  Ameri- 
can yard  or  charter  a  tenker  already 
privy  to  coastwise  privileges. 

Thus  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  a  multi- 
million-dollar windfall  was  created. 

That  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
refused  to  grant  a  waiver  to  the  Sansin- 
ena made  no  difference  to  the  Treasury 


Department.  That  the  waiver  was  open 
ended  and  carte  blanche  while  all  pre- 
vious waivers  were  limited  to  single  proj  - 
ects  did  not  bother  them.  That  its  effect 
on  shipbuilding  could  be  disastrous  did 
not  concern  them.  That  the  waiver  runs 
counter  to  the  administration's  effort  to 
rebuild  our  merchant  marine  did  not 
matter  to  them. 

The  Treasury  Department  issued  the 
waiver  and  did  so  without  even  stopping 
to  explain  why.  And  I  would  add  that 
nothing  I  have  heard  or  read  since  can 
in  any  way  justify  the  remarkable  sign- 
ing of  this  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

On  March  9  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  and 
pointed  out  the  facts  and  implications 
of  the  Sansinena  affair.  I  raised  ques- 
tions and  demanded  answers.  I  noted, 
with  both  dismay  and  disapproval,  that 
no  explanation  was  offered  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Mere  notification  of  the 
waiver  was  all  the  Department  offered.  I 
stated  that  fair  play  and  courtesy  re- 
quired a  fuller  explanation  and  that  the 
known  facts  could  not  justify  the  De- 
partment's action. 

I  believe  this  is  still  the  case. 

In  my  March  9  speech  I  noted  that, 
"apparently  considerations  other  than 
merit  enter  the  picture."  Without  making 
accusations,  I  pointed  out  that  Peter  M. 
Flanigan,  now  an  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  his  service  in  the  White 
House,  was  the  president  and  managing 
director  of  Barracuda  Tanker  Corp.,  and 
that  Fred  L.  Hartley,  who  I  am  told  is 
a  financial  stalwart  of  the  Republican 
Party,  is  the  president  of  Union  OH  Co. 
of  California. 

Shortly  after  my  March  9  speech,  the 
Treasury  Department  suspended  the 
waiver  granted  to  the  50715:716720.  At- 
tached to  the  Treasury  statement  &n- 
nouncing  the  suspension  was  a  mem- 
orandum for  Secretary  Kennedy  dated 
March  9.  1970,  and  signed  by  Peter  M. 
Flanigan. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  2-page  memo- 
randum outlined  "the  facts  relating  to 
my — Flanigan's — past  association  with 
Barracuda  Tanker  Corp.,  the  owner  of 
the  S.S.  Sansinena."  The  last  paragraph 
of  this  memorandum  reads: 

I  did  not  discuss  the  application  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  waiver  of  the  coast- 
wise trading  restrictions  on  the  Sansinena 
with  any  Oovernment  official  or  employee. 

That  is  what  it  says  right  here.  Mr. 
President,  this  statement  conveys  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Flanigan  had  no 
contact  with  anyone  In  Government 
about  the  Sansinena  waiver. 

He  says,  "I  did  not  discuss  the  appli- 
cation for  waiver  with  any  Government 
ofBcial  or  employee."  I  would  think  that 
that  statement  means  what  it  says.  It 
was  sent  attached  to  an  explsmation 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  granting  of  the  waiver.  But  that 
is  not  correct. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  for  a  hear- 
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ing  to  determine  whether  or  not  new 
legislation  was  needed  in  connection  with 
the  Jones  Act  because  of  the  granting 
of  this  waiver,  even  if  for  only  a  week,  I 
have  acquired  documents  proving  that 
Mr.  FlanigEin  did  make  a  direct  inquiry 
from  the  White  House  to  the  primary 
agency  within  the  Government  on  the 
merchant  marine  about  the  Sansinena. 
The  fact  is  that  prior  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  granting  the  waiver,  Mr. 
Peter  Flanigan  from  the  White  House, 
in  his  capacity  as  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent— not  as  former  president  and  stock- 
holder of  Barracuda  Tanker  Corp. — 
made  a  personal  inquiry  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  with  respect  to  securing 
coastwise  privileges  for  the  Sansinena. 

In  an  October  9.  1969,  memorandimi  to 
Peter  M.  Flanigan  entitled  "Subject  S.S. 
Sansinena."  the  Administrator  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gib- 
son, stated: 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  last  we«k  re- 
garding the  use  of  subject  vessel  In  domestic 
trades,  you  should  be  aware  that  such  tise 
Is  specifically  prohibited  by  Section  27,  Ship- 
ping Act,  1920  .  .  . 

Mr.  Gibson  goes  on  to  note  that  a 
prior  request  by  Union  Oil  for  Commerce 
Department  support  for  a  waiver  to  the 
Sansinetia  was  denied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  of  which 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  a  part, 
in  a  letter  dated  December  3,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  from  A.  E.  Gibson,  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  to  Peter  M. 
Flanigan.  assistant  to  the  President,  sub- 
ject S.S.  Sansinena."  dated  October  9, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

October  9.  1969. 
Memorandum  for:  Peter  M.  Flanigan,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 
Subject:  S.S.  Sansinena. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  last  week  re- 
garding the  use  of  subject  vessel  in  domestic 
trades,  you  should  be  aware  that  such  use 
is  specifically  prohibited  by  Section  27.  Ship- 
ping Act,  1920.  which  provides  in  pertinent 
part,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  27.  That  no  merchandise  shall  be 
transported  by  water,  or  by  land  and  water, 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  between 
points  in  the  United  States,  Including  Dis- 
tricts. Territories,  and  pyossesslons  thereof 
embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  p>art 
of  the  transportation.  In  any  other  vessel 
than  a  vessel  built  In  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  vessels  to  which  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  the  coastwise  trade  is  extended  by  sections 
18  or  22  of  this  Act:  Prorided.  That  no  vessel 
having  at  any  time  acquired  the  lawfxil  right 
to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade,  either  by 
virtue  of  having  been  biillt  In.  or  doctimented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  later 
sold  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  placed  under  for- 
eign registry,  shaU  hereafter  acquire  the 
right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade:   .  .  ." 

Union  Oil  has  previously  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  support  its  request 
for  a  waiver  of  the  coastwise  restrictions  on 
the  Sansinena.  By  letter  of  December  3.  1968 
(copy  attached)  that  request  was  denied. 
EarUer  this  year  I  had  a  similar  request 
which  had  to  be  answered  in  the  same  vein 


(copy  also  attached).  I  am  Informed  that 
there  Is  no  way  these  restrictions  can  be  re- 
moved short  of  a  change  In  the  existing  law. 
As  I  Indicated,  excluding  domestic  trades 
not  only  foreign  flag  ships  but  foreign  built 
ships  can  be  placed  under  American  flag  to 
operate  In  our  foreign  trade  with  only  mini- 
mum restrictions.  However,  this  obviously 
does  not  help  Union  Oil. 

A.  E.  Gibson. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
memorandum  raises  new  questions,  pos- 
sibly disquieting  ones.  With  whom  In 
the  Maritime  Administration  did  Mr. 
Flanigan  speak?  What  exactly  did  he 
say.  what  was  his  inquiry?  When  did 
this  communication  take  place?  How 
did  he  contact  the  Martlme  Administra- 
tion? For  what  purpose? 

And  perhaps  most  importantly,  why 
did  Mr.  Flanigan  in  his  memorandum  to 
Secretary  Kennedy  fail  to  mention  his 
inquiry  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
about  the  Sansinena?  And  why  did  he 
say,  "I  have  never  discussed  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  Department  with 
any  Government  ofBcial  or  employee"? 

These  questions  demand  answers. 

Another  question,  requiring  an  answer, 
that  Is  raised  by  a  close  reading  of  the 
memorandums  Is  whether  someone  has 
sought  to  mislead  Congress.  For  the  fact 
is  that  there  are  two  versions  of  the 
Flanigan  memorandum  of  March  9.  The 
first  is  the  one  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  signed  by  Peter  M. 
Flanigan,  under  cover  of  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  also  signed  by  Mr.  Flanigan. 
The  second  Is  a  memorandum  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  attached  to  a 
Treasury  Department  March  10  press  re- 
lease armouncing  suspension  of  the 
waiver  and  initiated  by  Peter  M.  Flani- 
gan. 

There  are  various  differences  between 
the  two  memorandums.  The  most  impor- 
tant is  a  change  in  the  last  paragraph. 
In  light  of  the  facts  already  knowTi  this 
change  Is  perhaps  significant. 

The  first  memorandum  ends  with  the 
emphatic  statement: 

I  have  never  discussed  the  application  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  waiver  of  the 
coastwise  trading  restrictions  on  the  San- 
sinena with  any  government  official  or 
employee. 

The  second  memorandum,  the  one  at- 
tached to  the  Treasury  announcement 
and  Initialed  by  Mr.  Flanigan  reads: 

I  did  not  discuss  the  application  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  waiver  of  the  coast- 
wise trading  restrictions  on  the  Sansinena 
with  any  government  official  or  employee. 

The  difference  Is  one  of  tone.  The  for- 
mer, presumably  the  first  memorandum, 
is  more  definite.  The  tone  Is  absolute.  "I 
have  never  discussed";  while  the  .second 
memorandum  is  not  as  firm:  "I  did  not 
discuss." 

What  accounts  for  this  change?  Who 
drafted  It.  and  why?  Had  he  never  dis- 
cussed, or  did  he  not  discuss?  W^ch  did 
he  do.  or  did  he  do  neither?  The  Treasury 
Department  announcement  of  March  10 
contains  a  statement  by  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy that  the  memorandum  attached  to 
the  announcement  and  "detailing"  Mr. 
Flanlgan's  relationship  with  Barracuda 
was  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Flanigan.  Yet. 
the  memorandum  released  was  not  the 


memorandum  Mr.  Flanigan  sent,  or  evi- 
dently not  the  only  memorandum  sent. 

At  question  is  the  absolute  right  of 
Congress  to  rely  on  the  complete  correct- 
ness of  communications  emanating  from 
the  executive  branch.  Query:  Why 
are  there  two  Flanigan  memorandums? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  change  in 
emphasis?  Is  it  a  matter  of  style  or  of 
substance?  Why  is  there  any  change  at 
all?  Who  felt  a  change  necessary  and 
why?  Why  were  w^e  not  told  that  two 
memorandums  existed? 

These  questions  also  demand  answers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
reasons  for  the  other  changes.  Why  was 
the  statement  about  the  price  of  the 
Barracuda  shares  held  in  trust  added  to 
the  second  memorandum?  By  whom  was 
it  added?  And  with  whom  was  the  state- 
ment of  financial  inteiests  filed?  To  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  tlie  first  memorandum  states 
or  to  the  Counsel  to  the  President  as 
stated  by  the  second  memorandum?  Why 
were  these  changes  made?  These  ques- 
tions must  also  be  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Secretary  Kennedy's  statement 
of  March  10.  1970;  Mr.  Flanigan's  mem- 
orandum of  Maich  9,  1970,  and  Mr.  Gib- 
son's memorandum  of  October  9,  1969. 
together  with  the  attached  covering 
letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Treasuby  Suspends  Sansinena  Waiver  Pend- 
ing Review  of  National  Detense  Aspects 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  to- 
day issued  the  following  statement: 

I  am  suspending  the  waiver  granted  by 
Treasury  to  Union  Oil  Comp,-^ny  to  permit 
the  SS  Sansinena  to  engage  in  coastwise 
trade. 

The  waiver  is  being  suspended  because  of 
questions  which  have  arisen  over  the  merits 
of  the  case  since  the  waiver  was  granted. 
Because  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  San- 
sinena v.-alver  involves  new  implications  for 
national  maritime  {jollcy  as  vi^ell  as  broad 
national  defense  considerations,  X  Intend  to 
Initiate  an  administrative  review  of  the  ap- 
plication for  waiver  under  procedures  assur- 
ing all  Interested  parties  a  full  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

Treasury  received  the  application  to  grant 
a  waiver  for  the  Sansinena  In  August  of 
1969.  The  Sansinena  Is  a  70,700  ton  oil  tanker 
built  at  Newport  News.  Va.,  In  1958.  In  its  ap- 
plication. Union  Oil  stated  that  It  wished 
to  use  the  tanker  to  carry  oil  from  develop- 
ing Alaskan  fields  to  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  originally  granting  the 
waiver.  Treasury  took  Into  consideration  the 
following  factors: 

The  Sansinena  was  built  in  an  American 
shipyard. 

She  was  to  be  sold  to  an  American  com- 
F>any. 

Currently,  she  is  owned  by  a  Liberlan  Cor- 
poration headquartered  In  Bermuda.  Barra- 
cuda Tanker  Corporation,  but  an  American 
company  is  being  formed  to  purchase  the 
vessel. 

The  vessel  Is  operated  and  would  continue 
to  be  operated  under  charter  by  an  American 
company.  Union  Oil. 

She  would  be  registered  In  the  United 
States. 

She  would  employ  American  crews. 

The  new  company  of  ownership  would  pay 
United  States  taxes. 

The  intent  of  Congress  In  writing  the  1950 
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Jones  Act  which  regulates  vessels  engaged 
in  coastwise  trade  was  to  prevent  foreign 
ships  from  demoralizing  existing  servlcee  or 
delaying  construction  of  new  8hlp>s  in  Amer- 
ican yards.  There  Is  no  established  Alaskan 
service,  and  the  ship,  as  pointed  out,  was 
built  In  an  American  shipyard. 

A  recent  federal  district  court  decision 
said  that  the  law  was  not  intended  to  exclude 
from  coastwise  trade  ships  built  In  this 
country  and  then  acquired  by  American  com- 
panies from  the  foreign  owner  when  the  ship 
had  never  before  acquired  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  coastal  trade  In  this  country.  In  the 
absence  of  reversal  on  appeal,  this  decision 
would  enable  the  Sansinena  to  engage  In 
coastwise  trade  without  a  waiver  of  the  Jones 
Act  restrictions. 

A  broad  Interpretation  of  the  national  de- 
fense Implications  of  the  development  of 
Alaskan  oil  indicated  to  Treasury,  under  Its 
discretionary  power  to  grant  waivers,  that  the 
emplojTnent  of  the  Sansinena  In  coastwise 
trade  was  in  the  Interest  of  naUonal  defense. 

Another  question  which  has  arisen  In  this 
case  Is  the  previous  ownership  of  a  small 
quantity  of  stock  In  Barracuda  Tanker  Cor- 
poration by  Peter  Flanigan,  an  assistant  to 
the  President. 

In  its  routine  Investigation  following  the 
application  by  Union  Oil  for  the  waiver. 
Treasury  discovered  that  Mr.  Flanigan  had 
been  an  organizer  of  Barracuda,  that  he  was 
the  beneficial  owner  of  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  capital  stock  (308  shares) .  This  stock 
had  been  placed  In  trust  for  Mr.  Flanigan  In 
1969.  He  would  not  be  a  stockholder  of  the 
new  company  being  formed  to  purchase  the 
Sansinena. 

Treasury  officials  determined  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Union  Oil  should  be,  and  It  was, 
considered  solely  on  Its  merits  without  ref- 
erence to  the  small  ownership  Interest  of 
Mr.  Flanigan  In  Barracuda. 

At  no  time  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
waiver  did  anyone  on  the  Treasury  staff  con- 
sult or  discuss  the  waiver  application  with 
Mr.  Flanigan  or  with  anyone  else  in  the 
White  House. 

After  the  granting  of  the  waiver,  on  March 
2.  became  public  knowledge.  Mr.  Flanlean 
sent  me  a  memorandum  detailing  his  rela- 
tionship with  Barracuda.  A  copy  of  that 
memo  is  attached. 

The  White  Hottse, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  9,1970. 
Hon.  DAvro  M.  Kennedy, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  Friday,  March  6. 
I  learned  that  the  Treasury  Deparimeut  had 
granted,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  a  waiv- 
er of  the  coastwise  trading  restrlcUons  on 
the  tanker  S  S  Sansinena.  The  S/S  Sansinena 
Is  owned  by  Barracuda  Tanker  Corporation  In 
which  I  was  previously  a  stockholder.  I  was 
further  informed  by  Bryce  Harlow  that  you 
had  been  requested  to  testify  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
on  this  waiver  and  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  the  matter  of  my  stockholdings 
would  be  raised. 

In  order  that  you  might  have  the  Informa- 
tion concerning  my  relationship  with  Bar- 
racuda, I  have  prepared  the  attached  memo- 
randum. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Memorandum  to  Secretary  Kennedy 

March  9.  1970. 

The  following  are  the  facts  relating  to  my 
past  association  with  Barracuda  Tanker  Cor- 
portatlon.  the  owner  of  the  S/S  Sansinena. 

Prior  to  coming  with  the  government  I  was 
an  officer  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York,  New  York.  Dillon,  Read  has  for  many 
years  been  Investment  bankers  for  Union 
Oil   Company   of  California.  From  time  to 


time  over  the  years,  officers  of  Dillon,  Read 
have  organized  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  leasing  ships  and  other  as- 
sets to  Union. 

Barracuda  Tanker  Corporation  was  orga- 
nized In  1956.  Since  Its  Inception  its  sole 
activity  has  been  the  ownership  of  tankers 
and  their  charter  to  Union  on  long  term 
charter  contrsicts  under  which  Barracuda 
receives  a  fixed  charter  rental  plus  certain 
expenses.  The  charter  of  the  Sansinena  ex- 
tends until  1985  with  a  renewal  option  In 
Union  until  1990. 

I  resigned  as  an  officer  and  director  of  Bar- 
racuda before  becoming  an  Assistant  to  the 
President  on  April  16,  1969. 

In  cormectlon  with  my  employment  with 
the  government  I  gave  to  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  a  statement  of  my 
flnanci£j  Interests,  disclosing  securities  that 
I  owned,  including  my  ownership  of  308 
shares  of  Barracuda  (less  than  A^c  of  the  out- 
standing shares).  In  1969  I  assigned  the  Bar- 
racuda shares,  together  with  other  securities, 
to  my  father  as  trustee  of  a  revocable  trust 
for  my  benefit,  so  as  to  give  my  father  com- 
plete discretion  in  the  management  of  the 
securities. 

I  am  Informed  that  on  February  25,  1970. 
the  President  of  Barracuda  telephoned  my 
lather  and  said  that  to  avoid  my  being  placed 
in  a  position  where  there  was  any  possibility 
of  an  appearance  of  conflict,  he  would  buy 
the  trust's  shares  for  $20,020,  and  my  father 
as  trustee  agreed  to  the  sale  at  this  price. 
He  was  Informed  that  this  price  was  deter- 
mined solely  with  reference  to  Barracuda's 
liquid  assets,  the  rentals  under  the  existing 
charters,  and  estimated  salvage  values,  fol- 
lowing a  method  employed  In  determining 
price  when  certain  shares  were  bought  by 
Barracuda  in  1966. 

Neither  I  nor  the  trust  has  obtained  or  can 
obtain  any  benefit  from  the  Treasury's  action 
on  Union's  application. 

I  have  never  discussed  the  application  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  waiver  of  the 
coastwise  trading  restrictions  on  the  Sansi- 
nena with  any  government  official  or  em- 
ployee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


December  3,  1968. 
Mr.  John  Allen, 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  This  will  refer  to  your 
letter  of  November  4.  1968,  acknowledged  by 
the  Acting  Maritime  Administrator  on  No- 
vember 12.  1968,  requesting  our  support  for 
a  waiver  of  the  coastwise  trading  restrictions 
currently  imposed  on  the  SS  SANSINENA, 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  transport  Alaskan 
crude  oU  to  West  Coast  refineries. 

The  SS  SANSINENA  Is  a  17.5  knot  tanker  of 
70,700  deadweight  tons.  She  was  built  by 
Newport  News  ShlpbuUdmg  &  Drydock  Com- 
ptuiy  In  1958  for  Barracuda  Tanker  Corpora- 
tion, a  corporation  not  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  registry  under  Liberlan  flag. 
This  vessel  Is  precluded  from  operating  In 
the  coastwise  trade  by  virtue  of  Section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  vessel  that  Is  built  in  the 
United  States  and  is  placed  under  foreign 
registry  shall  thereafter  acquire  the  right  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Your  request  Is  based  on  Public  Law  891— 
81st  Congress,  approved  December  27,  1960, 
which  authorizes  a  waiver  of  compliance 
with  the  navigation  and  vessel -inspection 
laws  (a)  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  (b)  by  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  the  extent  and  In  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  either 
upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  the  written 


recommendation  of  the  head  of  another  Gov- 
ernment agency,  whenever  he  deems  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

In  support  of  your  request  you  state  that 
the  placing  of  the  tanker  In  the  coastwise 
service  will  (1)  reduce  the  lead  time  re- 
quired to  make  it  available  In  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  (2)  release  equivalent  ton- 
nage for  MSTS  and  other  U.S.  requirements 
currenty  being  filled  by  foreign  ships,  and 
(3)  stimulate  Alaskan  crude  oU  production 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  thus 
strengthening  domestic  production  capabili- 
ties for  national  defense  purposes.  The  other 
points  advanced  in  support  of  your  request 
deal  primarily  with  economic  as  opposed  to 
national  defense  considerations. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  matters 
raised  In  your  letter.  However,  we  find  that 
there  are  overriding  considerations  which 
militate  against  our  supporting  your  request. 

We  have  an  agreement  with  Barracuda 
Tanker  Corporation  and  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California  that  the  SS  SANSINENA  ■will  be 
made  available  to  the  United  States  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  That  agreement  was 
made  as  a  condition  of  our  consent  under 
Section  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  th« 
building  of  the  vessel  for  foreign  flag  docu- 
mentation. Consequently,  this  tanker  is  al- 
ready under  "effective  control".  Also,  since 
we  have  national  emergency  requirements 
for  tankers  both  away  from  our  shores  and 
In  our  costal  waters,  the  tanker's  position  on 
the  oil  trade  lanes  of  the  world  is  not  of 
major  significance. 

MSTS  had  17  foreign  flag  tankers  under 
charter  as  of  November  1st.  However,  their 
requirements  for  these  tankers  are  diminish- 
ing and  9  will  be  redelivered  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Hence  there  is  no  indicated  need 
for  tankers  such  as  the  SS  SANSINENA  as 
replacements. 

The  SS  SANSINENA  Is  one  of  66  tankers 
aggregating  approximately  2.250,000  dead- 
weight tons  which  have  been  built  In  the 
United  States  since  1950  for  foreign  flag  op- 
eration. Thirty-eight  of  these  tankers,  aggre- 
gating approximately  1.400,000  deadweight 
tons,  were  built  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  for  corporations  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  waiver  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  permit  one  of  these  tankers  to 
engage  In  the  domestic  trade  would  set  a 
precedent  which  could  well  Induce  many 
others  to  seek  similar  action. 

As  of  Augtist  31.  1968.  there  were  275  U.S. 
flag  tankers  aggregating  about  6.870.000 
deadweight  tons.  Of  these  159,  aggregating 
3,704,000  deadweight  tons,  were  operating  In 
the  domestic  trade.  A  substantial  number  of 
U.S.  flag  tankers  were  buUt  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  SS  SANSINENA  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  granted  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  under  Its  Title  XI  mortgage 
and  loan  insurance  program.  TTielr  economlo 
soundness  as  tankers  lies  In  their  ability  to 
operate  In  the  domestic  oil  trade  and  to 
carry  MSTS  cargoes.  In  the  past,  because  of 
the  lack  of  tanker  demand  In  these  trades.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  owners  to  look  to  the 
Cargo  I>reference  program  for  business,  and 
In  a  number  of  cases  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  advance  payments  to  the 
owners  or  to  agree  to  deferrals  of  payments 
by  the  owners  of  principal  indebtedness  In 
order  to  avoid  mortgage  defaults.  The  waiver 
of  the  navigation  laws  in  reepect  of  the  SS 
SANSINENA  and  other  tankers  similarly  sit- 
uated would,  therefore,  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  enlisting  Investments  in  U.S.  flag  tankers. 
At  present  there  are  21  tankers  being  con- 
structed or  under  order  for  construction  in 
domestic  shipyards.  Two  other  new  tankers 
were  delivered  earlier  this  year.  One  of  tbe 
primary  reasons  the  owners  decided  to  build 
these  new  t&iikers  and  the  Government  de- 
cided to  aid  In  financing  their  oonstructloa 
was  the  growing  need  and  future  potential 
for  Unkers  In  the  Alaskan  trade.  The  waiver 
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of  the  navigation  laws  to  permit  foreign  flag 
tonnage  to  engage  In  this  trade  would  de- 
stroy the  reliability  of  the  economic  sound- 
ness determinations  underlying  the  decisions 
to  build  these  new  tankers.  It  would  also 
create  a  serious  deterrent  to  economic  Justi- 
fication of  any  further  new  U.S.  flag  tanker 
oorLitructlon. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  a  program  for 
building  new  tankers  as  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  older  foreign  flag  tankers  Into  the 
domestic  trade  will  better  serve  to  upgrade 
the  U.S.  tanker  fleet,  and  thereby  better  ac- 
complish many  of  the  objectives  to  which 
your  request  Is  directed. 

For  those  reasons  we  find  that  we  are  un- 
able to  support  the  waiver  which  you  are 
seeking. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
the  reasons  for  our  present  action,  and  ita 
consistency  with  our  prior  position  on  a 
similar  proposal,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  of  former  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator Stakern  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Eighty-Seventh  Congress.  First  Session, 
in  which  he  recommended  against  enactment 
of  S.  1627.  a  bill  which  if  enacted  would  have 
enabled  tankers  In  the  class  of  the  SS  SAN- 
SINENA  to  be  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  trading 
privileges. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  SurrH, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

STATTMENT    of  TH0M.4S  E.  Stakem,   Admhos- 
TRAT08.   PEDESAL  MABITIME  ADMINISTRATION, 

O.^O  BtrrLDiNC.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Stakem.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  provides  that 
no  vessel  that  is  built  in  the  United  States 
and  Is  placed  under  foreign  registry  shall 
thereafter  acquire  the  right  to  engage  In 
the  coastwise  trade. 

The  bill.  S.  1627.  provides  that  notwlth- 
staindlng  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  any 
vessel  which  (1)  is  of  not  less  than  12,600 
gross  tons,  (2)  was  built  in  the  United  Statea 
smd  completed  after  January  1,  1950.  (3)  was 
built  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
(4)  was  placed  under  foreign  registry,  may 
be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  coastwise  privileges  by  such 
citizen,  within  2  years  after  enactment  of 
the  bUl. 

Thirty-nine  vessels,  all  tankers,  would  be 
made  eligible  by  the  bill  for  admission  to 
the  coastwise  trade.  Because  admission  of 
these  tankers  would  (1)  cause  the  layup  of 
tankers  now  operating  In  the  trade,  (2)  fur- 
ther depress  charter  rates.  (31  diminish 
prospects  for  shipbuilding,  and  (4)  cause 
additional  unemployment  for  seamen,  we 
recommend  against  enactment  of  the  bill. 

We  have  agreements  with  the  owners  of  the 
39  tankers  that  would  be  made  eligible  by 
the  bill,  that  these  ships  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  In  the  event  of 
emergency.  With  regard  to  33  of  the  ships, 
that  agreement  was  made  as  a  condition  of 
our  consent  under  section  37  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  to  the  building  of  the  ships 
for  foreign-flag  documentation.  The  other 
six  ships  built  before  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation of  December  16.  1950,  brought  sec- 
tion 37  of  the  1916  act  Into  effect.  The  com- 
mitment to  make  these  vessels  available  to 
the  United  States  in  an  emergency  was  made 
as  a  condition  of  our  granting  war  risk  in- 
surance binders  with  respect  to  the  vessels. 

The  39  tankers  that  would  be  made  eligible 
for  coastwise  privileges  under  the  bill  have 
a  groGS  tonnage  ranging  from  18.653  groea 
tons,  for  the  smallest,  to  37.203  gross  tons  for 
the  largest.  Their  deadweight  tonnage — 
that  Is.  total  lifting  capacity — ranges  from 
28.260  for  the  smalleet  to  60.000  for  the  larg- 
est. The  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  these 


tankers  is  approximately  1,500.000  tons.  This 
is  roughly  one-third  of  the  tanker  dead- 
weight tonnage  now  engaged  In  the  coast- 
wise trade.  The  average  deadweight  tonnage 
of  the  tankers  that  would  be  eligible  Is  ap- 
proximately 38,000  tons. 

As  of  April  1  of  this  year  there  were  246 
tankers,  aggregating  about  6  million  dead- 
weight tons,  engaged  In  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  average  deadweight  tonnage  of  these 
ships  is  approximately  20.000  tons.  Of  the 
246  ships.  162  were  T-2  size — approximately 
16.000  deadweight  tons.  In  addition  there 
were,  as  of  that  date,  34  tankers  with  coast- 
wise privileges — aggregating  about  540,000 
deadweight  tons — in  permanent  layup.  All 
of  the  lald-up  tankers  were  T-2  or  other  war- 
built  tEinkers,  and  the  average  deadweight 
tonnage  of  these  ships  Is  approximately 
16,000  tons. 

In  1959,  approximately  165  million  tons 
of  cargo  were  carried  in  domestic  trade  In 
tankers.  We  have  calculated  for  that  year 
the  tanker  rate  which  a  T-2  tanker — approxi- 
mately 16,000  dead-weight  tons — and  a 
32.000  deadweight-ton  tanker  must  obtain 
to  break  even.  Using  fully  distributed  costs, 
but  no  element  for  profit,  we  calculated  that 
a  T-2  tanker  must  obtain  $2,747  per  cargo 
ton,  equivalent  to  ATRS  minus  3.6  percent. 
The  average  rate  actually  obtained  by  T-2 
tankers  for  that  year — I  am  speaking  of 
1959 — was  $2.40  per  cargo  ton — equivalent  to 
ATRS  minus  15.8  percent. 

A  36.600  deadweight-ton  tanker  would 
need  to  obtain  a  rate  of  $2.59  per  cargo  ton, 
equivalent  to  ATRS  minus  9.1  percent,  to 
break  even.  The  average  rate  such  vessels 
actually  obtained  during  that  year  was  $2.31 
per  ton,  equivalent  to  ATRS  minus  18.9 
percent. 

A  large  tanker  does  not  need  to  obtain  as 
high  a  charter  rate  as  a  T-2  does  In  order  to 
break  even.  Though  some  of  the  1.600.000 
deadweight  tons  of  shipping  that  would  be 
eligible  for  documentation  under  the  bill 
may  not  be  able  to  operate  fully  loaded  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  because  they  would 
have  too  much  draft,  it  is  clear,  nevertheless, 
that  the  documentation  of  this  much  ton- 
nage with  coastwise  privileges  would  cause 
the  layup  of  substantial  tonnage  now  oper- 
ating in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Since  the  T-2  tankers  need  higher  rates 
than  the  larger  tainkers.  they  would  probably 
be  the  vessels  that  would  be  laid  up.  The 
manning  on  a  T-2  is  40.  and  on  a  32.600 
deadweight-ton  tanker  the  manning  Is  46. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  the  32.600-ton 
tanker  is  substantially  double  that  of  the 
T-2,  and  It  Is  manned  with  only  6  more 
men.  The  layup  of  T-2  tankers  would  sub- 
stantlally  reduce  employment. 

The  effect  of  admitting  so  much  addi- 
tional tonnage  to  the  coastwise  trade  would 
be  to  further  depress  charter  rat«s.  Since 
these  tankers  are  relatively  new.  their  ad- 
mission would  also  have  an  unfavorable  ef- 
fect on  prospects  for  shlpbiUIdlng. 

We  have  Instired  under  title  XI  of  the  1936 
act  mtn-tgages  on  35  tankers,  aggregating 
$58350  deadweight  tons.  In  the  original 
principal  amotint  of  $229,294,355.  The  un- 
paid balances  on  these  mortgages  Is  now 
$315,182,747.  We  have  commitments,  In  ad- 
dition, to  Insure  the  mortgages  on  four  as 
yet  undelivered  tankers,  aggregating  326.000 
deadweight  tons.  In  the  principal  amount  of 
$78,884,227. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have 
long-term  charters,  these  tankers  have  been 
working  at  noncompensatory  rates  as  much 
as  70  percent  below  ATRS.  With  respect  to 
five  of  these  tankers  we  have  made  advances 
to  the  owners  In  the  total  amotint  of 
$1,046,223.66  to  enable  them  to  cure  defaults 
In  payment  of  principal  so  that  we  would 
not  be  reqtilred  to  pay  the  entire  amount 
of  the  Insured  mortgages.  With  respect  to 
these  five  we  have  also  consented  to  2-year 
deferrals   in   payment  of  principal   Install- 


ments. We  have  consented  to  deferrals  also 
with  regard  to  two  other  tankers. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  tank- 
ers that  would  be  eligible  under  the  bill  for 
redocumentatlon,  with  coastwise  privileges, 
actually  documented  under  the  American 
flag  than  to  have  our  present  arrangement 
for  making  these  vessels  available  to  the 
United  States  In  an  emergency.  Because  of 
the  depressing  effect  this  would  have  upon 
charter  rates  and  upon  prospects  for  ship- 
building, and  because  It  would  cause  the 
layup  of  tankers  now  operating  In  the  coast- 
wise trade,  however,  we  recommend  against 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  here  for  the  use 
of  the  committee.  If  it  so  desires,  a  list  of  the 
30  tankers  that  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
documentation  If  S.  1627  were  enacted;  If  It 
would  be  useful. 

Senator  Encle.  Mr.  Stakem,  what  you  are 
saying  Is  that  If  this  arrangement  were  per- 
mitted It  would  break  the  people  now  In  the 
business,  is  that  It? 

Mr.  Stakem.  Yes.  We  think  It  will  cause 
the  layup  of  ships  that  are  now  operating  In 
the  domestic  trade,  and  we  certainly  see  that 
it  will  detract  from  early  replacement  of 
these  war-built  ships  that  are  now  operating. 

Senator  Engle.  I  observe  In  your  statement 
that  you  say  that  It  would  be  better  to  have 
the  tankers  that  would  be  eligible  under  the 
bill  for  redocumentatlon  with  coastwise 
privileges  documented  under  the  American 
flag  than  to  have  our  present  arrangements 
for  making  these  vessels  available  to  the 
United  States  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  am  drawing  the  distinction 
there.  Mr.  Chairman,  between  a  ship  that  Is 
actually  under  the  American  flag  and  there- 
fore available,  as  against  a  ship  that  Is  under 
a  foreign  flag  and  available  by  way  of  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Engle.  In  other  words  you  prefer 
to  have  It  the  other  way  because  of  the  de- 
pressing effect,  as  you  say.  upon  charter  rates 
and  upon  the  prospects  of  shipbuilding.  Be- 
cause It  would  cause  the  layup  of  tankers 
now  operating  In  the  coastwise  trade  you 
recommend  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  Stakem.  Yes.  I  think  in  essence  I  am 
saying  that  If  we  bring  the  ships  back  under 
the  American  flag  for  use  In  the  offshore 
trades,  this  would  be  the  highly  desirable 
result. 

Senator  Engle.  Why  Is  that  better? 

Mr.  Stakem.  Only  on  the  question  of  avail- 
ability In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Obinstiin.  Do  you  believe  that  these 
vessels  would  have  a  greater  defense  value 
under  the  American  flag  than  under  a  foreign 
flag? 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  think  they  would  be  more 
readily  available,  Mr.  Grinsteln. 

Mr.  Grinstein.  Does  that  reflect  adversely 
on  the  concept  of  effective  confrol  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  said  they  have  over 
foreign-flag  vessels? 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree. We  are  hoping  that  all  of  the  vessels 
that  are  available  to  us  by  agreement  are 
actually  available.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  If  the  ship  Is  actually  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  It  Is  Just  one  little  bit  more  avail- 
able than  if  only  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Grinstein.  So  that  a  vessel  under  an 
American  flag  Is  more  available  than  one 
under  a  foreign  flag  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Grinstein.  I  noticed  in  this  list  that 
there  are  three  tankers  from  the  Texas  Co. 
listed.  Is  It  correct  that  the  Texas  Co.  has 
entered  a  contract  to  build  five  tankers  in 
an  American  yard? 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  understand  that  the  Texas 
Co.  has  a  building  arrangement  with  Beth- 
lehem Steel. 


X 


Mr.  Grinstein.  Would  It  be  your  opinion 
that  the  fact  that  they  can  get  three  tank- 
ers might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  whether 
they  would  go  ahead  with  the  building  com- 
mitment? 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  would  have  to  examine  the 
Texas  situation  specifically  before  I  could 
give  you  a  real  good  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Geinstein.  Prior  to  a  title  XI  commit- 
ment by  the  Maritime  Administration.  I  be- 
lieve they  conduct  an  economic  feasibility 
study,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Stakem.  Yes.  they  do. 

Mr.  Grinstein.  If  a  bill  such  as  the  one 
before  the  committee  today  were  to  pass, 
would  this  require  some  rethinking  or  re- 
visions in  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
title  XI  tankers? 


Mr.  Stakem.  I  think  that  you  could  not 
do  anything  with  the  economic  findings  that 
had  been  made,  that  is.  the  basis  for  the 
present  Government  commitment  Insurance. 
I  rather  like  to  put  this  In  this  vein:  That 
each  project  would  have  to  be  checked  out 
on  the  basis  of  Its  own  merits  and  economic 
feasibility. 

Mr.  Grinstein.  Let's  put  it  this  way:  It 
would  seem  possible,  would  It  not,  that  any 
oil  or  tanker  company  would  not  have  full 
security  in  its  economic  feasibility  study  In 
whatever  determination  It  makes  prior  to 
going  ahead  with  the  building  commitment 
if  the  precedent  in  this  bill  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  should  think  that  the  more 
overtonnaglng  that  you  have  in  the  domes- 
tic market  would  make  Just  that  much  less 
employment  that  would  be  available  to  title 


XI  ships;  and  could  affect,  I  should  think, 
the  economic  feasibility  study. 

Mr.  Grinstein.  But  if  a  blU  like  this  were 
adopted  it  would  seem  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent that  there  would  be  exceptions  to  the 
Jones  Act.  If  you  were  to  have  a  precedent 
like  that  wouldn't  it  reflect  on  the  quality 
or  the  extent  that  you  could  rely  on  an  eco- 
nomic feasibility  study  or  any  other  deter- 
mination? 

In  other  words  at  any  time  you  might  have 
an  exception  to  the  Jones  Act,  more  ships 
come  in  and  consequently  less  carriage  Is 
available  to  your  own  ships.        , 

Mr.  Stakem.  I  should  think  It  would,  yes. 

Senator  Engle.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Stakem.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(List  of  ships  follows : ) 


SHIPS  OF  12,500  GROSS  TONS  AND  OVER  CONSTRUCTED  IN  U.S.  SHIPYARDS,  1950-60,  FOR  COMPANIES  CONTROLLED  BY  U.S.  CITIZENS,  AND  REGISTERED  UNDER  FOREIGN  FLAGSi 


Name  and  type  of  shlp> 


Gross      Deadweight 
tons  tons 


Year 

built    Owner 


U.S.  parent  company  or  individuals 


A.  N.  Kemp 

Andros  Hills 

Andros  Island : 

Andros  Sea    

Atholl  McBean 

Brighton 

Bulktrader 

Capllusa 

Capisteria 

Capnionix 

Chevron  Transporter 

Chrysal 

Cities  Service  Valley  Forge.. 

Cradle  of  Liberty 

Esso  Santos 

Fallalka 

Gage  Lund 

John  P.  G 

La  Cruz 

Lake  Palourde 

Las  Piedras 

Liberty  Bell 

Lovelia 

Margarita 

Master  Peter 

Patro 

Paul  Pigott 

Philhfora 

Philine 

Philippia 

Robert  Watt  Miller 

San  Toine 

Sansinena 

Statue  o(  Liberty_ 

Texaco  Maine 

Torrey  Canyon 

Trinidad 

Waneta 

Wapello 


16, 533 

18,735 

18, 735 

18,713 

16,533 

26,544 

16.389 

28, 434 

28,435 

28,433 

16,533 

18,732 

22,595 

22,610 

17,328 

17.861 

16, 533 

18.717 

17,861 

37,203 

18,611 

22,610 

28. 426 

18, 762 

18.763 

28.410 

15,533 

29,742 

29,742 

29,742 

16.  533 

17.902 

37.263 

22.610 

26,514 

37, 203 

26,530 

18. 767 

18, 722 


28.264 

1950 

29,371 

1953 

29,371 

1953 

29,371 

1953 

23.074 

1950 

46.000 

1959 

30, 001 

1960 

46.000 

1960 

46,000 

1960 

47.000 

1959 

28,264 

1950 

29,371 

1953 

38.911 

1954 

38.037 

1954 

26.765 

1950 

28.336 

1952 

28.264 

1952 

29,371 

1951 

28,336 

1952 

60,615 

1959 

29,307 

1953 

38,937 

1954 

46,000 

1959 

29.292 

1954 

29.371 

1954 

46. 194 

1959 

28. 264 

1951 

15,599 

1959 

45.  500 

1959 

45.500 

1959 

28. 074 

1951 

28.336 

1950 

60.600 

1958 

33,911 

1954 

45,912 

1959 

60,615 

1959 

45. 142 

1953 

29.186 

1952 

30. 147 

1953 

California  Transport  Corp Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Rio  Venturndo  Ola.  Nav.,  S.A Orion  group  (Goulandris  family). 

. do Oo. 

Santander  Ola.  Nav.,  S.A Do. 

California  Transport  Corp _.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Texaco  (Panama)  Inc Texas  Co.,  Inc. 

Universe  Tankships,  Inc Ludwig,  D.  K. 

Hercules  Tankers  Corp Barber  Oil  Corp 

do Do. 

do.- Do. 

California  Transport  Corp Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Santander  Oia.  Nav.,  S.A Orion  group  (Goulandris  family) 

Grand  Base  Tankers,  Inc Cities  Service  Oil  Co 

do Do. 

Panama  Transport  Co Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Afran  Transport  Co Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

California  Transport  Corp Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Bilboa  Cla.  Nav..  S.A Orion  group  (Cloulandris  family). 

Afran  Transport  Co Gulf  Oil  Corp 

Barracuda  Tanker  Corp 20  U.S.  citizen  stockholders  (individualsX 

Afran  Transport  Co Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Grand  Basa  Tankers,  Inc Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 

Tanker  Owners,  S.A Barber  Oil  Corp. 

Afran  Transport  Co Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Bilboa  Cla.  Nav.,  S.A Orion  group  (Ctoulandris  familyX 

Hercules  Tankers  Corp Barber  Oil  Corp 

California  Transport  Corp Standard  Oil  Co,  of  California. 

Somerset  Shipping  Co Kurz,  Chas.  Co.,  Inc 

do Do 

do Do. 

California  Transport  Corp Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Afran  Transport  Co Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Barracuda  Tanker  Corp 20  U.S.  citizen  stockholders  (individualsX 

Grand  Basa  Tankers.  Inc Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 

Texaco  (Panama)  Inc Texas  Co..  Inc. 

Barracuda  Tanker  Corp 20  U.S.  citizen  stockholders  (individuals). 

Texaco  (Panama)  Inc Texas  Co    Inc. 

Mobil  Tankers  Co..  S.A Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

do Do. 


■  Foregoing  ships  were  for  registry  under  Liberian  and  Panamanian  flags. 
>  All  ships  are  tankers. 


Mr.  E.  B.  LaRue,  Jr., 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  LaRue:  This  will  refer  to  your 
letter,  dated  March  17,  1949  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Your  letter  re- 
lates to  the  development  of  Alaska's  nattiral 
resources  and  you  Indicate  therein  that  "the 
economics  for  the  large  Investment  could  be 
affected  seriously  and  detrimentally  by  the 
Jones  Act  (which  prohibits  the  use  of  forelgn- 
btUlt  or  operated  ships  between  United  States 
ports) ."  Your  letter  indicates  that  you  have 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  allowing  for- 
eign-built and  foreign-owned  tankers  to  op- 
erate in  the  Alaskan  domestic  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

Forelgn-bullt  and  foreign-owned  tankers 
are  precluded  from  operating  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
Section  27  of  the  Merchaint  Marine  Act,  1920, 
as  amended,  ("ntle  48,  United  States  Code, 
SecUon  883),  which  provides  "that  no  mer- 
chandise shall  be  transported  by  water  . 
on  penalty  of  forfelt\aTe  thereof,  between 
points  in  the  United  States,  including  Dis- 
tricts, Territories,  and  possessions  thereof 
embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws  ...  In 
any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  built  In  and 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  owned  by  persons  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ." 


As  of  January  31,  1969  there  were  275  U.S. 
flag  tankers  aggregating  6,870,000  deadweight 
tons.  Of  these  186,  aggregating  4,457,000  dead- 
weight tons,  were  operating  in  the  domestic 
trade.  A  substantial  number  of  U.S.  flag  tank- 
ers were  built  with  flnancial  assistance  grant- 
ed by  the  Maritime  Administration  tmder 
Its  Title  n  mortgage  and  loan  Insurance 
program.  Their  economic  soundness  as  tank- 
ers lies  in  their  ability  to  operate  in  the  do- 
mestic oil  trade  and  to  carry  MSTS  cargoes. 
In  the  past,  because  of  the  lack  of  tanker 
demand  in  these  trades,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  owners  to  look  to  the  Cargo  Preference 
program  for  business,  and  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  advance  payments  to  the  owners  or  to 
agree  to  deferrals  of  payments  by  the  owners 
of  principal  Indebtedness  In  order  to  avoid 
mortgage  defaults.  The  waiver  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  bo  as  to  per- 
mit foreign-built  and  foreign-owned  tankers 
to  operate  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States  would  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
existing  Investments  in  United  States  tankers. 

At  present  there  are  19  tankers  being  con- 
structed or  under  order  for  construction,  In 
domestic  shipyards.  One  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons the  owners  decided  to  build  these  new 
tankers  and  the  Government  decided  to  aid  In 
financing  their  construction  was  the  grow- 


ing need  and  future  potential  for  tankers  In 
the  Alaskan  trade.  The  waiver  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  pfermlt  foreign  flag  tonnage  to 
engage  In  this  trade  would  destroy  the  re- 
liability of  the  economic  determinations  un- 
derlying the  decisions  to  build  these  new 
tankers.  It  would  also  create  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  economic  Justlflcation  of  any  further 
new  United  States  flag  tanker  construction. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  a  program  for 
building  new  tankers  as  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  older  foreign  flag  tankers  Into 
the  domestic  trade  will  better  serve  to  up- 
grade the  United  States  tanker  fleet  and 
thereby  better  accom.plish  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Merchant  Marine  Acts. 

For  these  reasons  we  And  that  we  are  tin- 
able  to  support  your  suggestion  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  allowing  foreign  built 
and  foreign-owned  vessels  to  engage  In  the 
Alaskan  coastwise  trade. 

In  your  letter  of  March  17,  1969,  you  ask 
that  you  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Jones  Act"  (Section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1930,  as  amended ) .  The  text  of 
Section  37  is  set  forth  on  pages  10  and  11  of 
the  enclosed  Senate  Report  No.  3146,  85th 
Congress  on  H.R.  9833.  This  Senate  Report 
No.  3145,  as  well  as  the  enclosed  Senate 
Report  No.  1790,  87th  Congress  on  S.  3116, 
contain  the  historical  backgrotind  on  Sec- 
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tlon  27.  which  we  be:i«ve  may  be  of  Interest 
to  you.  Your  particular  attention  Is  directed 
to  the  minority  views  expressed  on  pages 
13-15  of  the  enclosed  Senate  Report  No. 
1790. 

SLncerelv. 

A.  E.  Gibson, 
Maritime  Administrator. 

Exhibit  1 
Memorandum  for  Sbcret.\rt  Kennkdt 

March  9.  1970. 

The  following  are  the  facts  relating  to  my 
past  association  with  Barracuda  Tanker  Cor- 
poration, the  owner  of  the  S/S  Sansinena. 

Prior  to  coni-ng  with  the  government  I 
was  an  officer  of  Dillon.  Read  &  Co.  Inc..  New 
York.  New  York.  Dillon.  Read  has  for  many 
years  been  investment  bankers  for  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California.  Prom  time  to  time 
over  the  years,  officers  of  Dillon.  Read  have 
organized  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring and  leasing  ships  and  other  assets  to 
Union. 

Barracuda  Tanker  Oorporatlon  was  <x- 
ganized  in  1956.  Since  its  inception  Its  sole 
activity  has  been  the  ownership  of  tankers 
and  their  charter  to  Union  on  long  term 
charter  contracts  under  which  Barracuda  re- 
ceives a  fixed  charter  rental  plus  certain  ex- 
penses. The  charter  of  the  Sansinena  extends 
until  1985  with  a  renewal  option  in  Union 
until  1990. 

I  resigned  as  an  officer  and  director  of 
Barracuda  before  becoming  an  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  April   16,  1969. 

In  connection  with  my  employment  with 
the  Government,  a  statement  of  my  financial 
interests,  disclosing  securities  that  I  owned, 
Including  my  ownership  of  308  shares  of 
Barracuda  tless  than  4%  of  the  outstanding 
shares  I  was  filed  with  the  Counsel  to  the 
President.  In  1969.  I  assigned  the  Barracuda 
sliares.  together  with  other  securities,  to  my 
father  as  Trustee  cf  a  revocable  trust  for 
my  benefit,  so  as  to  give  my  father  complete 
discretion  In  the  management  of  the  secu- 
rities. 

I  am  Informed  that  on  February  25.  1970. 
the  President  of  Barracuda  telephoned  my 
father  and  said  that  to  avoid  my  being  placed 
in  a  position  where  there  was  any  possibility 
of  an  appearance  of  conflict,  he  would  buy 
the  trust's  shares  for  $20,020.  and  my  father 
as  Trustee  agreed  to  the  sale  at  this  price 
without  any  consultation  with  me.  He  was 
informed  that  this  price  was  determined 
solely  with  reference  to  Barracuda's  liquid 
assets,  the  rentals  under  the  existing  char- 
ters, and  estimated  salvage  values,  following 
a  method  employed  in  determining  price 
when  certain  shares  were  bought  by  Barra- 
cuda in  1966. 

Most  Important,  the  price  paid  for  the 
shares  did  not  in  any  way  reflect  any  poe- 
slblUty  that  the  ship  might  at  some  time 
be  used  in  coastwise  trade. 

Neither  I  nor  the  trust  has  obtained  or  can 
obtain  any  benefit  from  the  Treastiry's  action 
on  Union's  application. 

I  did  not  discuss  the  application  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  waiver  of  the  coast- 
wise trading  restrictions  on  the  Sansinena 
with  any  government  official  or  employee. 
Ptttr  M.  Planigan. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  question  of  either  the  Sansinena, 
which  woiild  run  into  some  length,  nor 
am  I  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  pomt  to  attempt  to  suiswer  for 
Mr.  Flanigan  or  the  White  House  staff. 
I  have,  however,  a  copy  of  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Flanigan  sulxnitted  and  sent 
to  the  Honorable  W/uirzn  G.  Macnttson. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  the  Honorable  Russell  B. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 


Merchant  Marine,  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  to  me  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  a  copy  to  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  submit- 
ted to  the  gentlemen  I  have  named,  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Flanigan, 
and  a  copy  of  his  memorandum  sent  to 
the  Honorable  James  F.  Fanseen,  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Gibson,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Marj'land  does  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
statement,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  look  at  it  while  I  proceed  with  what 
I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  right.  I  will. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  WHmE  House, 
Washington,  DC,  May  22, 1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macntjson, 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Btiilding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senators:  Last  night  I  was 
furnished  by  the  newspapers  a  copy  of  a 
speech  prepared  by  Senator  Tydlngs  for  de- 
livery to  the  Senate.  In  that  speech  he  raises 
questions  which,  entirely  incorrectly.  Imply 
that  I  had  some  connection  with  the  grant- 
ing by  the  Treasury  Department  of  a  waiver 
to  the  tanker  Sansinena  from  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Jones  Act  against  its  engaging 
in  co;iStwise  trade.  I  enclose  a  statement  of 
facts  which  answers  the  questions  that  he 
raises. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  M.  PtANiOAN, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  22, 1970. 
Statement  bt  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

I  took  no  part  In  any  way,  directly  or  In- 
directly, In  anything  relating  to  the  Treas- 
ury's granting  of  a  waiver  from  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Jones  Act  to  permit  the  tanker 
Sansinena  to  engage  in  the  U.S.  coastal  trade. 
Nothing  in  the  memorandum  of  October  9. 
1969.  from  Maritime  Administrator  Andrew 
Gibson  to  me,  to  which  Senator  Tydlngs  re- 
fers, or  In  the  circumstances  leading  up  to 
It,  in  any  way  contradicts  that. 

What  happened  was  this:  Prior  to  October 
2,  there  had  been  discussion  In  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Oil  Import  Policy  of  the  means 
available  to  transport  Alaskan  crude  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  to  the  continental  United 
States.  It  was  suggested  that  one  company, 
having  a  refinery  in  the  Virgin  Islands  (to 
which  the  Jones  Act  does  not  apply)  was 
considering  shipping  crude  oil  In  foreign 
flag  shipts  to  be  refined  there  into  products 
which  foreign  flag  ships  would  then  carry  to 
the  contlnential  U.S.  This  possible  threat  to 
U.S.  Interests  by  Inducing  the  construction 
outside  the  U.S..  In  either  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  Canada,  of  the  refinery  capacity  required 
for  Alaskan  crude  oil  was  of  concern  to  me 
in  my  Presidential  assignment  with  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  mentioned  above:  and  on 
October  2, 1  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Panseen,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  to  Mr.  Olbson  asking  about 
this  (copy  attached). 

On  the  following  day  I  had  a  conference 
with  Mi.  Gibson  on  the  Administration's 
maritime  program.  At  the  end  of  It,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  my  October  a  memorandum 
regarding  this  aspect  of  the  Jones  Act.  which 


was  then  on  its  way  to  him,  and  asked  the 
related  question:  what  were  the  provisions 
of  the  Jones  Act  (with  which  I  was  not  then 
as  familiar  as  I  am  now)  which  prevented 
vessels  like  the  Sansinena,  built  In  American 
yards  and  registered  under  foreign  flags,  from 
returning  to  U.S.  registry  and  engaging  In 
the  coastal  trade.  Mr.  Gibson's  memoran- 
dum of  October  9,  which  quoted  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  law  prohibiting  this, 
was  his  reply  to  this  oral  Inquiry. 

At  the  time,  I  was  aware  of  the  failure  of 
prior  efforts  to  secure  a  waiver  permitting 
the  Sansinena  to  engage  in  coastal  trade.  I 
was  not  aware  that  another  application  for 
a  waiver  had  been  filed  with  the  Treasury 
two  months  before,  and  did  not  become  so 
until  about  the  time  the  waiver  was  granted 
in  March,  1970.  My  inquiry  to  Mr.  Gibson 
was  for  information  only,  in  the  context  I 
have  described,  which  related  to  my  official 
assignment  for  the  President.  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  produce,  and  did  not  in  fact  pro- 
duce, any  action  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Commerce  Department.  Mr. 
Olbson  confirms  that  his  recollection  EUid 
understanding  of  my  Inquiry  are  the  same  as 
mine. 

Senator  Tydlngs  attempts  al'o  to  find  a 
significance  that  does  not  exist  In  minor 
changes  that  were  made  between  the  first 
and  the  final  draft  of  the  memorandum 
that  I  sent  to  Secretary  Kennedy  which  was 
released  by  him  on  March  10,  1970.  Apart 
from  correcting  an  inaccuracy  in  the  first 
draft  (my  financial  statement,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  members  of  the  White  House  Staff 
was  filed  on  the  regular  Civil  Service  form, 
but  was  filed  with  the  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  with  the  Commission  It- 
self) the  primary  effect  of  the  changes  was 
to  strengthen  the  points  that  I  was  mak- 
ing: that  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Sansinena  waiver  application,  and  In  any 
event  could  not  have  profited  in  any  way 
by  the  granting  of  it. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan. 

October  2,  1969. 
Hon.  James  P.  Fanseen, 
Memorandum  for: 
Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Mr.  Andrew  Gibson. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

A  major  oil  company  told  me  of  a  prob- 
lem regarding  American  fiag  shipping  that 
may  well  be  caused  by  the  Alaska  oil  devel- 
opment. Hess  Oil.  as  you  know,  has  a  refin- 
ery In  the  Virgin  Islands  which  was  built 
with  an  Import  quota.  He  has  stated  that  It 
is  his  plan  to  take  Alaskan  oil  by  foreign 
tanker  to  this  refinery,  process  It  and  then 
ship  it  to  the  United  States,  again  In  for- 
eign bottoms.  Apparently  this  does  not  vio- 
late the  law  as  no  quota  would  be  needed 
for  the  importation  of  this  American-pro- 
duced oil.  If  Hess  Is  allowed  to  do  this,  it 
Is  clear  to  see  that  other  major  companies 
with  substantial  oil  production  In  Alaska 
will  build  refineries  In  Canada  In  order  to 
allow  them  to  use  foreign  flag  ships  for 
transporting  this  oil.  This,  of  course,  has 
major  implications  for  our  national  secu- 
rity Insofar  as  it  is  affected  by  refinery  lo- 
cation. It  also  has  major  implications  for 
the  use  of  American  flag  tankers  to  trans- 
port Alaskan  oil. 

May  I  please  have  your  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  this  question  and,  If 
accurate,  how  you  would  recommend  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  It. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  Just 
said.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion either  of  the  Sansinena  matter 
or  the  part  alleged  to  have  been  played  in 
it  by  Mr.  Peter  Flanigan,  but  I  am  going 
to  comment  on  what  has  led  up  to  the 
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discussion  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 
While  I  do  not  want  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  from  his  perusal  of  the 
statement,  I  think  he  will  want  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say,  because  it  does 
concern  him. 

I  am  extremely  reluctant  to  indulge  in 
any  criticism  of  the  procedure  employed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, for  whom  I  have  warm  regard  and 
great  respect.  However,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  fair  way  and  there  is  what 
might  be  an  unfair  way  to  deal  with  these 
matters  that  concern  the  integrity  and 
the  reputation  of  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  and  that  certainly  have  an 
impact — probably  an  intended  impact — 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  recite  to  the  Senate 
the  events  which  have  led  up  to  this 
accusation,  to  this  charge,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate  contain- 
ing some  of  the  inferences  which  now 
have  become,  on  his  part,  definite  charges 
against  Mr.  Flanigan.  He  followed  that 

by 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  made  no  charges.  I 
have  asked  questions.  I  have  stated  facts, 
put  memoranda  into  the  Record,  and 
asked  questions.  I  have  made  no  charges. 
That  is  why  I  specifically  prepared  this 
statement  and  read  it.  I  merely  put  into 
the  Record  memoranda,  statements  of 
Mr.  Flanigan,  memoranda  of  Mr.  Gib- 
son, the  Maritime  Administrator,  and 
asked  questions.  I  made  no  charges. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  referred  to  his 
questions;  because  the  point  I  intend  to 
make  is — and  I  want  to  emphasize  it  by 
a  recital  of  what  has  occurred — that 
these  questions,  which  in  themselves 
constitute  charges — I  do  not  care  what 
semantics  are  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  or  anybody  else;  these  ques- 
tions are  charges. 

When  questions  of  this  nature  are  to 
be  asked  by  a  member,  and  a  very,  very 
prominent  and  active  member — and, 
may  I  say,  a  valued  member — on  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  first 
step,  I  submit,  would  be  to  give  Mr. 
Flanigan  an  opportunity  to  answer  those 
questions  before  that  subcommittee. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Commerce  not  long  ago,  and  not  long 
after  the  Senator  from  Maryland  made 
his  first  speech  on  this  subject,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  very  properly, 
raised  the  point  that  he  w^hed  to  in- 
quire Into  and  examine  the  conduct  of 
a  member  of  the  Presidents  staff  in  re- 
lation to  the  Sansinena  incident. 

It  was  in  executive  session,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  will  recall,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  responded  voluntarily 
that,  at  that  time,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  questions  or  the  charges  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  He  also 
responded  that  after  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  made  his  speech,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  had  conferred  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff— not 
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with  the  President,  but  with  members 
of  the  staff — and  that  they  had  indicated 
whatever  records  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  desired  to  have  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee,  either  from  the  White 
House  or  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  would  be  freely  submitted. 
They  also  felt  they  were  in  a  position  to 
assure  me  the  President  would  not  inter- 
pose any  executive  privilege  to  prevent 
submission  of  the  records.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  have  re- 
called that  conversation. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  made  any  particular  comment 
in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  but  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  broke  up.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  left  the  room  and 
later  found  from  a  member  of  the  staff 
that,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  be- 
hind the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  approached 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
asked  that  there  be  assigned  to  him  an 
investigator,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  if  he  desired  such  an  investigator,  he 
should  have  the  chairman  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  write  a  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson)  chairman  of  the  lull  committee, 
requesting  that  an  investigator  be  em- 
ployed and  assigned  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Merchant  Marine. 

It  is  iny  understanding  that  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  that  he  signed  the 
letter  of  request  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  that,  subsequently,  an 
investigator  was  assigned. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this, 
other  than  the  information  I  obtained 
later  from  the  staff. 

Now,  that  investigator  proceeded,  I 
assume,  with  his  investigations,  despite 
the  assurances  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Commerce  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  my  understanding,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  correct  me  if  this  is  not  correct, 
and  I  will  certainly  take  his  word  for  it, 
that  the  iiivestigator  did  not  work  out  of 
the  committee  rooms  or  committee  quar- 
ters of  the  Committer  on  Commerce  but, 
rather,  worked  from  a  room  assigned  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  that 
committee.  In  other  words,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  working  as  the  private 
investigator  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  at 
that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  know  what 
room  he  uses  in  the  office.  I  do  know,  at 
the  time  he  was  hired  by  the  Commerce 


Committee,  that  they  complained  they 
did  not  have  a  desk  and  that  they  were 
overcrowded.  Since  his  work  was  as  an  in- 
vestigator and  he  was  going  to  be  looking 
mto  records  and  flies,  I  said  it  was  quite 
all  right  if  he  could  work  in  one  of  my 
offices,  or  any  other  offices  under  my  con- 
trol. Insofar  as  using  a  desk  was  con- 
cerned, his  work  was  primarily  in  the 
fleld  of  investigation,  right  out  in  the 
field,  and  not  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr,  COTTON.  But  under  the  Senator's 
direction,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Under  my  direction 
and  under  the  control  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. As  the  Senator  realizes  I  was 
charged  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  subcommittee,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine with  the  direction  and  preparation 
of  the  inqmry  for  the  committee  hearings 
to  take  place  in  June.  I  was  given  that 
responsibUity  and  I  have  tried  to  push 
It  along. 

Mr.  COTTON.  WeU,  I  of  course  accept 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. It  is  not  an  important  point  in  this 
matter.  I  regret  that  neither  the  Senator 
from  Washington  nor  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  present  today.  But  Mr 
President,  mind  you,  all  this  time,  not 
one  word  had  been  sent  either  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griff™ ) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Merchant  Marine  or 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 'full 
committee,  as  to  the  hiring  or  the  activi- 
ties of  this  investigator,  or  under  whose 
direction  he  was  making  his  investiga- 
tion. 

However,  when  word  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Grif- 
fin), we  approached  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)— we  are  both 
members  of  the  subcommittee— and  re- 
quested an  executive  session  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Merchant  Marine  in 
order  that  we  might  ascertain  in  execu- 
tive session  who  this  investigator  was 
and  under  whose  direction  he  was  work- 
mg.  If  he  was  working  for  the  entire  sub- 
committee under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Long),  we  wanted  to 
know  It.  If  he  was  working  just  for  the 
majonty  members  of  the  committee  we 
wanted  to  know  it,  and  if  so,  we  wanted 
to  request  an  extra  clerk  for  the  minority 
to  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  wa^ 
being  blown  up  into  such  proportions 

In  response  to  that  request,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  called 
an  executive  meeting  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Merchant  Marine.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  because  of  the  death  of 
a  former  staff  aide  and  later  serious  and 
critical  illness  in  the  family  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  he  was  obliged  to 
cancel  or  postpone  the  meeting.  Immedi- 
ately after  it  was  canceled,  or  postponed, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  prepared  to 
take  the  floor  with  the  speech  to  which 
we  have  listened  today  but  which  was  re- 
leased to  the  newspapers  on  the  day  he 
desired  to  make  it  because,  I  understand, 
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he  could  not  obtain  the  floor  due  to  mat- 
ters going  on  in  the  Senate. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  these  questions 
raised  are,  indeed,  perfectly  pertinent 
questions. 

They  are  a  series  of  questions  that  are 
being  propounded  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  sought 
information  on  the  subject — not  one  doc- 
ument, not  one  iota  of  evidence  has  been 
\^ithheld  from  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land or  his  investigators,  but  they  have 
been  freely  furnished  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  hesitate  to  say  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  But  there  are  certain 
coincidences  that  arise  in  history  that 
are  rather  striking.  And.  this  one  this 
afternoon  bilngs  back  some  very  poig- 
nant memories  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
took  his  oath  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
Sutes  on  November  8.  1954.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  special  session  called  to 
consider  the  censure  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy.  His  first  service  in 
the  Senate  was  to  sit  through  2  weeks 
of  that  session. 

The  first  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  had  to  cast  was  on  the  Mc- 
Carthy censure.  It  was  the  hardest  vote 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
thinks  he  has  been  called  upon  to  cast. 
He  was  elected  for  only  a  2-year  unex- 
pired term  and  was  up  for  immediate 
reelection. 

The  leaders  of  my  party  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  were  opposed  to  the  Mc- 
Carthy censure.  And.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  in  the  following  couple  of 
years  the  Senator  from  New  Hamipshire 
was  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  somewhat  in  disrepute  with  his  par- 
ty leadership.  After  the  censure  of  for- 
mer Senator  McCarthy,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  lost  the  support  of  the 
most  powerful  newspaper  in  his  State 
and  had  to  fight  for  his  life  for  reelec- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
not  telling  this  to  comment  on  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
However,  he  is  recounting  this  Incident 
because  he  felt  compelled  to  vote  for  that 
CTisure  for  just  one  reason.  The  late 
e*nator  McCarthy  had  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  people  of  this 
country-.  But.  the  reason  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  cast  that  vote  was  the 
habit  of  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  of 
making  his  charges  against  individuals 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  after  inves- 
tigation by  his  own  private  investigators 
and  snoopers  and  of  proceeding  to  hold 
them  up  without  a  chance  on  their  part 
to  answer  or  to  respond  to  those  charges 
and  of  subjecting  them  to  public  suspi- 
cion and,  in  many  Instances,  no  facts 
were  ever  shown  to  justify  it. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  served  as  a  clerk  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  many  years  ago. 
He  greatly  respected  and  admired  the 
former  Senator  from  Maryland,  the 
father  of  the  present  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 


the  former  Senator  Tydlngs  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
McCarthy  actions  or.  more  specifically, 
the  actions  of  his  investigators. 

Actually,  it  comes  to  me  with  some  de- 
gree of  surprise  that  any  Senator  bearing 
the  honored  name  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  bears  would  resort  to  tactics 
that  singularly  resemble  those  tactics 
that  were  characterized  in  some  quarters 
in  an  ugly  manner  as  'McCarthyism"  by 
not  proceeding  when  he  had  the  power — 
and  if  he  did  not  have  it.  It  would  have 
been  granted  to  him— to  invite  Mr.  Flan- 
igan  to  appear  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  and  answer  this 
series  of  questions  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  spelled  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  afternoon. 

It  is  mv  information  that  Mr.  Flanigan 
would  have  been  perfectly  wiUing  and 
would  have  had  the  permission  of  his 
superiors  to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. .,,  ^. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  Mr. 
Flanigan  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  wUl  he  answer  the  com- 
mittee questions? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Flanigan  that  he  1b  certainly  willing  to 

do  so.  ,        ^ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that.  If  my  speech  has 
accomplished  no  other  purpose  than  to 
assure  his  appearance  before  our  sub- 
committee to  answer  questions,  it  will 
have  served  a  useful  purpose. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  that  regard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  the 
speech  has  not  accomplished  that  pur- 
pose, because  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  positive  that  he  would  have 
appeared  without  this  speech  being  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  raising  is  that  he  should 
have  been  given  that  opportunity.  Since 
the  speecn  was  prepared  and  furnished 
to  the  press  some  days  ago  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  I  have  read  the 
speech  and  I  took  occasion  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Flanigan  and  inform  myself 
of  his  explanation,  part  of  which  in 
brief  form  I  have   submitted  for   the 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does  not  allege  or  take  the  position  that 
there  may  have  been  some  questions  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Flanigan. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  there 
was  or  was  not,  because  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  not  know. 
And  he  does  not  intend  to  make  state- 
ments in  the  Senate  exonerating  the  con- 
duct of  any  public  ofBcial  unless  he 
knows  precisely  what  he  is  talking  about 
and  knows  all  the  facts. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  like  to  be  present  and  looks  for- 
ward to  being  present  in  a  meeting  of 
either  the  subcommittee  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  full  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  having  the  facts  brought  to 
light. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  put  this  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  It  is  all  right  to  ask 
questions,  but  it  is  wrong  to  make 
charges.  Therefore,  I  will  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  question. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  at  any  time  he 
invited  Mr.  Flanigan  to  come  up  and 
appear  before  the  subcommittee:  if  at 
any  time  he  requested  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  tlie  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  to  invite  Mr.  Flani- 
gan to  appear;  if  at  any  time  he  asked 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson),  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  to  ask  Mr.  Flanigan  to  ap- 
pear: if  at  any  time  he  or  his  investigator 
offered  Mr.  Flanigan  a  chance  to  appear 
and  answer  these  questions  that  were 
being  prepared  and  have  been  aired  this 
afternoon  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  not  yet  even 
gotten  the  dates  agreed  to  on  the  hear- 
ings, let  alone  prepared  the  flnal  list  of 
witnesses.  The  purpose  of  the  executive 
committee  meeting  which  was  not  held 
was  to  go  over  dates  for  hearings  and  the 
names  of  witnesses  who  could  be  invited. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  insure 
that  the  assistant  of  the  President  will 
appear  because  it  is  important  that  he 
appear. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  informed  that  he  will  ap- 
pear. That  is  the  statement  I  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  executive  session, 
at  least  the  reason  it  was  requested,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  flxing  the  date  of  a 
hearing  or  arranging  for  a  hearing.  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  a  hearing,  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  Mr.  Flanigan  to  appear  and 
answer  these  questions  before  the  sub- 
committee, that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana would  have  granted  that  request 

The  reason  we  asked  for  an  executive 
session  was  that  after  we  had  gone  more 
than  half  way,  after  we  had  gone  the 
whole  way  in  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  indicating 
that  all  information  would  be  furnished, 
that  the  executive  privilege  would  not 
be  invoked,  after  that  conversation  or 
that  colloquy  in  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee had  terminated,  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  walked  out  the  door,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  without  having  in- 
dicated anything  of  the  kind,  asked  his 
private  investigator  to  start  snooping  on 
the  White  House.  It  boils  down  to  that. 
That  was  the  reason,  and  it  was  not  to 
fix  dates.  Anybody  in  the  Senate  knows 
that  the  majority  Members  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  numbers  and  the  power  on 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  to  brine 
about  a  hearing  if  they  want  a  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  this 
matter  further.  I  want  to  say  at  this 
point  I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  the 
facts  in  the  case — I  have  heard  the  ex- 
planations and  the  details  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  sufficiently  to  discuss  them 
in  the  Senate — with  no  more  prepara- 
tion than  that.  There  is  an  answer  in 


the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  but  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  regrets  that,  when  it  was  en- 
tirely imnecessary  after  the  coUoquy  in 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  this 
method  of  procedure  was  adopted  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  am  sure  such 
was  done  with  very  fine  motives,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  an  opportunity  pub- 
licly to  cast  doubt  on  the  conduct  of  a 
member  of  the  Presidents  official  staff 
and  this  is  indirectly  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned,  never  in  the 
years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate,  has  he 
used  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ask  publicly  before  the  person  un- 
der discussion  has  been  given  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  answer  for  himself 
before  the  proper  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  that  would 
have  been  the  fair  and  above-board  way 
of  approaching  this  matter.  I  am  also 
sure,  having  served  in  this  body  for  16 
years,  and  having  seen  various  adminis- 
trations come  and  go,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indirectly  taking  a  stab  in  the 
back  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  apparently  too  attractive  to 
let  pass. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
has  seen  flt  to  take  offense  at  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  of  an  assistant  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  did  not  suggest  that.  These 
are  very  pertinent  and  very  proper  ques- 
tions. He  only  objected  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  used  without  giving 
Mr.  Flanigan  an  opportunity  to  answer 
them  first. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  Ml-.  Flanigan  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions in  person  at  our  hearings. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  purpose  of 
this  committee  investigation  was  two- 
fold: To  determine  the  circumstances 
and  the  facts  surrounding  the  signature 
on  a  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  most  unusual  circum- 
stances; and.  second,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  new  amendments  are 
necessary  to  amend  the  Jones  Act  to 
make  certain  that  such  occurrences  da 
not  happen  In  the  future. 

The  questions  which  are  propounded 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  shaU  pro- 
pound again  in  the  hearings.  They  were 
rather  obvious  because  of  the  language 
of  the  memoranda  signed  by  Peter  Flani- 
gan which  was  submitted  to  the  public 
Treasury,  and  Congress  as  explanatiori 
for  his  conduct,  for  his  association  with 
the  tanker  Sa-nsinena,  and  the  rather 
startling  development  of  finding  within 
the  records  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion a  document  which  runs  completely 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

I  hope  the  assistant  to  the  President 
does  have  a  proper  explanation. 

Certainly,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senate,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  to  consider. 
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I  am  looking  forward  to  the  hearings, 
and  I  regret  any  discomfort  that  I  may 
have  caused  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  by  propounding 
the  questions  here.  I  will  propound  the 
identical  questions  again  when  we  agree 
on  a  date  and  place  for  the  hearing 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding. The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  completely  sure  in  his  own 
mind  and  from  his  contact  with  Mr 
Flanigan  that  he,  Mr.  Flanigan,  will 
stand  ready  to  appear  and  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
wishes  to  ask.  I  want  it  to  be  crystal 
clear,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  not  conferred  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  Indicate  when  Executive  privilege  will 
be  invoked  and  when  it  will  not  be  in- 
voked. But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
of  these  documents  have  come  up,  it  is 
not  likely.  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  tries  to  work  In 
harmony  and  that  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
last  Senators,  as  his  record  will  show  to 
indulge  in  petty  pontics  with  anyone. 

But,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire— and  I  want  to  serve  notice  so  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding— will  advise 
Mr.  Flanigan  at  the  first  opportunity  not 
to  come  up  until  we.  the  minoritv,  have 
been  granted  our  request  for  an  ex'ecutive 
session  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  the 
name  of  this  investigator,  who  he  is 
what  he  has  been,  who  employed  him' 
under  whose  direction  he  was  working' 
and  whether  he  was  working  for  the  sub- 
committee. We  want  to  know  whether  he 
worked  for  but  one  side  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  one  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, I  want  to  know 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  fiU  the 
Senator  in  right  now. 

MR.  COTTON.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  be 
filled  in.  I  want  the  subcommittee  fiUed 
in. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  asked  a 
question.  We  will  put  the  answer  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  ask  a  question 
I  served  notice  that  I  want  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting.  I  want  It.  the  subcom- 
mittee, filled  In.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  wash- 
ing dirty  linen.  If  there  be  any  in  ad- 
vance on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  so  I 
have  not  asked  any  such  question  now 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  will  have  as  many 
subcommittee  meetings  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wants,  but  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  some  characterizations  or 
references  to  the  staff  investigator  who 
was  permitted  to  work  for  several 
months,  putting  together  the  records  we 
now  have,  aU  of  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  minority  counsel. 

When  I  asked  for  the  designation  of  a 
staff  Investigator.  I  suggested  the  former 
retired  chief  postal  Inspector  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  Alton  J.  Murray  a 
distinguished  public  servant  cited  by  the 
President  for  excellence  in  office.  He  had 
reUred,  and  he  had  done  work  for  me 
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when  I  was  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Maryland,  for  3  years. 

Inspector  Murray  agreed  to  come  out 
of  retirement  and  work  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee  for  some  2  or  S  months 
whatever  it  was  he  was  hired  for  As  f 
understand,  he  has  completed  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Record,  the  basis  for  which 
the  hearing  was  to  be  held.  I  submitted 
them  to  counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine.  He  has  conferred 
with  me  on  at  least  three  different  occa- 
sions. I  have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preparation  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  holding  of  the  hearings  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr 
Long).  I  think  it  was  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
I  was  to  be  the  shepherd  in  this  case  as- 
signed by  the  Commerce  Committee' 

^.^-  ^^^J  ^^  ^^''^ys  tJone  a  compe- 
tent job.  I  have  not  reviewed  aU  these 
records  but  I  have  reviewed  enough  of 
them  that  I  brought  out  the  dramatic  in- 
consistency which  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  which  wl 
Will  ask  Mr.  Flanigan  about  when  Z 
hearmgs  are  held.  But  there  is  no  great 
mystery  as  to   where   the  invesulator 

o??o?what  •  '°'  "^°"  ^^  ^^  ^-^"^• 
I  think  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  goes  over  the 
docurnents  coUected,  which  are  now 
w  S  ^l    "^o'jlty  counsel,  as  weU  as 

Mi^J^l^'^^i^^'  ^^  ^  see  that  Mr. 
Murray  has  done  a  good  job,  as  he  al- 

X^.^°"''  "'  '^^*  ^  my 'experience 

^Z  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°  understanding 
that  either  the  full  committee  or  th* 
subcommittee  had  made  thTs^nato? 
from  Maryland  a  "shephei^'  Sr  iJe 
H^i?*^*K  ^^^^  this  enure  investiga- 
S'  ?H  "".^i?""'  ^'  particular  knowledge 
of^the  other  members  of  the  subcommlt- 

^,]^^^^^^  ^'""^  ^^"^  Hampshire  will 

sel  for  the  subcommittee  had  to  request 
from  the  majority  counsel  assigSi  to 

Hnl  ,^5^"^**^  "^  ^^  Merchant  Ma^ 
nne  Information  about  what  the  gentle- 
man, whatever  his  name  is,  was  doiiS 
^1^^  ^%^  to  be  kept  informed  of 
^  ."formation  he  had  produced 
Ahis  has  been  a  star  chamber  Droce«»d 
mg  from  start  to  finish,  anj  i^Sf^' 

ItT«.<=T^*^  it  with  'genSe  pSLS^ 
It  has  been  a  star  chamber  proceeding 
from  start  to  finish  proceemng 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President 

Mr  COTTON.  Let  me  finish.  As  far  as 
the  Senator  fr<Mn  Neu-   Hampshire  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  going  to  continue  to 
be  a  star  chamber  proceeding.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  each  one  of 
whom  Is  a  U.S.  Senator  representing  his 
State,  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  that 
subcommittee,  is  enUtled— whether  he  be 
a  Democrat  or  a  RepubUcan— to  know 
what  IS  going  on  in  the  subcommittee 
All  Its  members  are  entitled  to  know  the 
results  of  those  investigations,  and  not 
be  compeUed  to  wait  around  the  Senate 
here  for  2  or  3  days  for  an  opportunity 
to   raise  the  matter  with    the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 
There  are  certain  rights  and  privileges 
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of  a  U.S.  Senator,  even  though  he  may 
be  in  the  minority,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  member  of  a  committee, 
and  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee,  to 
have  access  to  ofiBcial  Information  if  that 
information  was  being  obtained  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  wish  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  were  here,  because  I 
am  sure  he  would  verify  that  he  told  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  In  reply 
to  a  question  in  this  Chsimber — not  in 
public  debate  but  in  private  conversation 
in  this  Chamber— that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on;  that  it  was  being 
handled  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
exclusively,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  In  order 
that  the  cards  might  be  put  on  the 
table. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
copies  of  each  and  every  document  and 
memorandum  which  have  been  secured 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  have  been  given  and  are  avail- 
able for  reading.  They  were  given  to  the 
counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  some  days  ago,  I  think,  and 
they  are  available  for  his  study  just  as 
they  are  for  the  Members  of  the  major- 
ity. I  hope  we  will  all  study  them  before 
we  set  the  dates  for  final  hearing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  They  may  have  been 
furnished  to  the  majority  counsel  for  the 
subcommittee,  but  they  were  not  fur- 
nished to  us  by  this  investigator.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  minority  counsel  se- 
cured these  records  by  initiating  his  own 
request.  That  I  make  as  a  flat  statement 
of  fact. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  contrary  to  my 
knowledge,  and  it  will  certainly  be  im- 
mediately corrected,  because  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
all  documents  secured  by  any  committee 
staff  investigator,  whether  majority  or 
minority,  should  be  avtiilable  simulta- 
neously to  all  members  of  the  committee. 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  I  will  see  to  it 
that  it  is  immediately  rectified,  because 
it  is  my  information  that  the  documents 
were  made  available  last  week.  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  see  that  it  Is  immediately 
rectified. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  a  very  comfort- 
ing assurance. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Stiles  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
for  a  number  of  fimdamental  reasons. 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  start 
that  while  I  do  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Cooper- Church  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  without  questioning  the 
motives  and  sincerity  of  the  sponsors. 
We  all  desire  an  end  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  hostilities  and  to  get  our  men  home 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Basically,  I  oppose  the  amendment  be- 
cause we  must  put  ourselves  In  the  place 
of  our  soldiers  there.  They  are  In  South- 
east Asia  on  the  order  of  the  Commander 


in  Chief,  our  President,  and  with  the 
consent  of  this  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  game  they  are  playing.  It 
concerns  their  lives. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  game  of  any  kind, 
played  in  any  land,  in  which  one  of  the 
adversaries  reveals  to  the  other  his  strat- 
egy. Not  even  a  high  school  football 
team,  much  less  a  pro  team,  tells  Uie 
opposition  its  signals. 

That  is  what  we  are  asking  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  in  a  maneuver 
that  can  mean  the  life — not  the  game — 
involving  our  American  soldiers. 
We  ^e  telling  the  enemy : 
Stockpile  your  arms  and  materiel  In 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  and  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  will  not  touch  them.  Our 
soldiers  will  not  fight — only  duck. 

Under  such  operational  straitjacket, 
our  soldiers  are  nothing  more  than  living 
targets. 

To  date,  more  than  10  million  rounds 
of  small  arms  ammunition  have  been 
captured  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 
Mr.  President,  how  many  of  those  bullets 
had  the  names  of  our  American  soldiers 
written  on  them? 

In  case  there  Is  any  doubt  that  those 
enemy  weapons  and  arms  were  Intended 
for  use  Ln  South  Vietnam,  during  the  Tet 
offensive  early  in  February  1968.  our  loss 
of  American  soldiers  soared  to  948  killed 
and  more  than  4,000  wounded  in  that 
offensive. 

Enough  rice  has  been  captured  to  feed 
nearly  200.000  Vietcong  soldiers  for  at 
least  1  month. 

And  how  did  the  war  materiel  get  to 
the  sanctuaries?  It  was  not  put  there  by 
the  Cambodians. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is  so  disheart- 
ening to  hear  supposedly  sophisticated, 
well-educated  critics  yield  to  their  emo- 
tions in  charging  the  United  States  with 
"invasion"  of  Cambodia,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Not  only  are  they  far  removed  from 
the  fact,  but  they  are  doing  this  Nation  a 
great  injustice  by  inflamming  sentiment 
to  pressure  the  President  and  this  Con- 
gress into  acts  without  regard  to  the  out- 
come of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  permanent  mission  of  Cambodia 
to  the  United  Nations,  an  office  long  rec- 
ognized by  us,  has  sent  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  copy  of  a  May  1,  1970  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Security  Council.  Let  me 
read  it : 

On  Instructions  from  my  Government  and 
further  to  my  letter  No.  1919  of  27  April 
1970  (8/9769),  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
the  following  for  the  Information  of  the 
members  of   the   Security  Council: 

On  24  April  1970,  at  about  8  a.m.,  the 
Khmer  National  Defence  Forces  attacked 
from  the  rear  a  force  of  approximately  sixty 
Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  who  were 
setting  an  ambush  In  the  area  of  Kaun  Seth, 
some  ten  kilometres  south-east  of  Kampot. 
The  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  with- 
drew, leaving  behind  nine  dead,  four  Chi- 
nese rifles  and  six  grenades  and  taking  with 
them  some  twenty  dead   and   woiinded. 

The  same  day,  at  about  9  a.m.,  the  ad- 
ministrative post  at  Sre  Cheng,  twenty 
kilometres  of  Chhouk,  In  Kampot,  came  un- 
der violent  attack  by  the  Vlet-Cong  and 
North  Vlet-Namese.  Overrun  by  the  numer- 
ically superior  enemy,  the  defenders  evac- 


uated the  pKjst.  There  were  casualties  on  both 
sides. 

The  same  day,  at  about  4  p.m.,  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  pillaged  the 
railway  station  at  Banley  Chas.  district  of 
Samrong,  twelve  kilometres  south-west  of 
Chambak.  In  Tak6o.  The  statlonmaster  was 
taken  prisoner  and  was  released  on  26  April 
1970. 

During  the  same  day.  operations  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  town  of  Ang- 
tassom,  which  had  been  under  attack  by  the 
Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  since  23 
April  1970.  At  about  6  p.m.,  paratroops  of 
the  Khmer  National  Defence  Forces  attacked 
the  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese.  who 
were  trying  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
town.  Hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued.  The 
enemy  left  behind  fifteen  dead  and  took  a 
number  of  dead  and  wounded  with  them. 
Cambodian  casualties  were  light. 

The  same  day.  at  about  7  p.m.,  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  once  again  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Kompong  Trab6k,  in  Prey 
Veng.  The  Khmer  National  Defense  Forces 
struck  back  vigorously,  compelling  the  enemy 
to  withdraw  after  suffering  casualties. 

During  the  night  of  24-25  April  1970,  the 
town  of  Mlmot,  in  Phkar  Rumchek.  was  sub- 
jected to  two  harassing  attacks  by  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese.  Vigorous 
counter-action  by  the  Khmer  National  De- 
fense Forces  compelled  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw, leaving  behind  one  dead,  one  Chinese 
rifle  and  one  grenade. 

During  the  same  night,  the  post  at  Sre 
Chea,  some  ten  kilometres  north  of  the  town 
of  Kompong  Trach.  in  Kampot,  which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North 
Vlet-Namese  at  about  noon  on  24  April  1970, 
was  subjected  to  another  harassing  attack  by 
those  forces,  who  were  estimated  at  battalion 
strength,  at  about  2  a.m.  Overrun  by  the 
numerically  superior  enemy,  the  Cambodian 
defenders  evacuated  the  post.  There  were 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

On  26  April  1970,  at  about  9:30  a.m.,  the 
Khmer  National  Defence  Forces  fought  a 
two-hour  engagement  with  some  sixty  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  at  the  village 
of  Tuol  Trab^k,  two  kilometres  south  of 
Prasaut,  In  Svay  Rleng.  The  enemy  left  be- 
hind five  dead,  including  two  Vlet-Namese 
nationals  from  Chiphou.  as  well  as  one  rifle 
and  two  rocket-launcher  projectiles  and  took 
a  number  of  dead  and  wounded  away  with 
them.  Cambodian  casualties  were  light. 

During  the  night  of  26-27  AprU  1970,  the 
town  of  Chhlong,  In  Kratie  was  once  again 
attacked  by  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet- 
Namese  and  the  pwlice  station  was  set  on  fire. 
The  fighting  is  continuing. 

On  27  April  1970.  at  about  7  a.m..  the  vil- 
lage of  Tuol  Kandal,  some  ten  kilometres 
south-west,  of  Suong.  In  Kompong  Cham, 
was  attacked  by  about  100  Vlet-Cong  and 
North  Vlet-Namese,  the  Cambodian  defend- 
ers struck  back  vigorously  and  suffered  light 
casualties. 

The  Khmer  Government  and  people  are 
profoundly  indignant  at  this  escalating  series 
of  overt  acts  of  criminal  aggression  com- 
mitted inside  Cambodian  territory  by  the 
Viet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  forces, 
who  are  thus  violating  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  of  neu- 
tral, peaceful  Cambodia  and  are  trampling 
underfoot  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  and 
International  law. 

The  Khmer  Government  and  people  call 
upon  all  countries  devoted  to  peace  and 
Justice  to  bear  witness  to  these  facts  and 
hold  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vlet-Nam  (Vlet-Cong) 
fully  responsible  for  any  grave  consequences 
which  ensue  from  the  present  policy  of  ag- 
gression and  expansionism. 
They   are  entitled   to   take   all    necessary 
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measures  to  ensure  the  defense  and  survival 
of  their  country,  which  can  under  no  circum- 
stances bow  to  the  Jungle  law  being  imposed 
on  It  by  the  imperialist  Vlet-Cong  and  North 
Vlet-Namese  invaders. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  have  this 
communication  circulated  as  a  Security 
Council  document. 

Mr.  President,  carefully  note  that  this 
letter  Is  a  report  of  the  action  of  the 
Khmer  National  Defense  Forces  of  Cam- 
bodia seeking  to  repel  invading  forces  of 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

I  wish  to  repeat  one  paragraph  of  the 
report: 

The  Khmer  Government  and  people  are 
profoundly  Indignant  at  this  escalating 
series  of  overt  acts  of  criminal  aggression 
conunltted  inside  Cambodian  territory  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces, 
who  are  thus  violating  the  sovereignty,  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  neutral, 
peaceful  Cambodia  and  are  trampling  under- 
foot the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  and  inter- 
national law. 

We  are  not  fighting  Cambodians  In 
Cambodia — so  how  could  we  "invade" 
Cambodia? 

We  are  in  Cambodia  with  the  support 
of  the  Cambodian  Government  in  rid- 
ding Cambodia  of  the  sanctuaries  to 
maintain  Cambodia's  neutrality. 

In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Sihan- 
ouk, the  Cambodian  Government  leaders 
are  the  same  persons  who  have  led  the 
nation  In  maintaining  its  neutrality 
through  the  past  several  years  of  Indo- 
china conflict.  We  have  honored  that  de- 
sire for  neutrality.  The  Communists 
have  not. 

And  further,  the  very  reason  for  Si- 
hanouk's departure  from  Cambodia  was 
to  seek  in  Peking  and  Hanoi  support  to 
have  the  Vietcong  and  their  sanctuaries 
removed  from  Cambodia — because  the 
Cambodian  Government  was  far  too 
weak  to  do  anything  about  forcing  the 
removal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuaries. The  pleas  of  Sihanouk  for  neu- 
trality had  gone  unheeded  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  an  invitation  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  to  step  up  their 
invasion  of  Cambodia,  once  our  troojxs 
are  removed. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  to  see 
what  the  Cambodian  venture  has  meant 
to  both  sides. 

For  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese, it  has  meant  an  impressive  tac- 
tical, military  success. 

Regretfully,  because  of  the  loud  outcry 
in  the  United  States  instead  of  solid  sup- 
port, it  has  meant  for  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  a  continued  i>sycho- 
logical  gain. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the  story 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict — the  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  cannot  win. 
But  the  American  dissenters  will  not  let 
them  lose. 

Our  American  troojK  in  South  Viet- 
nam very  strongly  support  the  move  into 
Cambodia  to  clean  out  the  Vietcong 
sanctuaries,  which  are  illegal  and  have 
existed  and  been  strengthened  for  years, 
untouchable. 

We  have  heard  account  after  eAxoxmt 
of  Americans  in  the  past  being  hit  by 


the  sneak  enemy  mortar  barrages  and 
the  enemy  have  only  to  run  back  across 
the  border  into  their  safe  Cambodian 
bases.  An  American  officer  recently  wrote 
back  to  those  in  the  States  that  when 
he  was  searching  the  Cambodian  coim- 
tryslde  with  his  binoculars  after  such  an 
attack,  he  saw  a  Vietcong  officer  with 
binoculars  looking  back  at  the  Ameri- 
cans from  his  safe  and  secure  retreat. 
It  is  obvious  that  Hanoi  and  Peking 
believed  that  their  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries were  forever  safe,  that  they  could 
Indefinitely  violate  the  Cambodian  neu- 
trality and  get  away  with  it. 

The  restraints  that  the  Senate  now  is 
considering  placing  on  American  forces 
only  adds  to  the  heavy,  political  dissent 
to  encourage  the  Vietcong  to  hang  on 
by  their  fingernails.  We  must  look  at 
realities.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
has  lost  supplies  enough  to  support  their 
activities  in  South  Vietnam  for  6  months 
to  a  year,  the  defense  in  Cajnbodia  of 
those  supplies  was  limited.  The  enemy 
would  not  run  and  pay  that  heavy  a  price 
if  the  enemy  held  a  position  of  strength. 
And  yet,  from  this  position  of  desper- 
ation Hanoi  and  Peking  are  being  en- 
couraged by,  I  think,  misguided — no 
matter  how  well-intentioned — aissenters 
who  are  promising  compromises.  They 
want  to  force  Saigon  to  reorganize  their 
government  and  take  in  Communists. 

Their  memory  of  history  is  short.  We 
persuaded  the  Nationalist  Chinese  to 
take  in  the  agrarian  reformers,  and  now 
as  a  result  we  have  Red  China. 

Some  students  who  have  visited  in  my 
oflQce — and  I  have  welcomed  their  visits — 
were  not  at  all  disturbed  about  socialism 
or  communism.  "W^at  is  wrong  with 
that?"  they  asked  me. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  off  into  a  tan- 
gent, Mr.  President,  but  I  do  have  two 
simple  answers  to  that. 

First,  is  the  Berlin  Wall.  Never  in  our 
history  has  such  a  monument  been  built 
to  the  failure  of  a  system,  and  that  sys- 
tem is  communism.  Death  was  dealt  to 
those  who  would  escape — escape  from 
what? 

The  second  answer  is  the  private  gar- 
den plots  allowed  to  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  the  first  taste  of  free  enter- 
prise, or  capitalism  if  you  will,  for  the 
Soviet  people.  And  the  result — the  best 
production  by  far  came  from  the  private 
plots.  The  people  liked  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

How  can  our  great  institutions  of 
learning  gloss  over  such  significant  and 
contemporary  examples  such  as  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  and  the  private  garden  plots? 
The  youth  of  today  face  challenges 
ahead  and  there  is  a  lot  of  work  for 
them  to  do.  It  was  evident  during  Earth 
Day — a  happy  and  constructive  demon- 
stration. This  is  an  issue  they  can  sink 
their  teeth  into  and  chart  their  own 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  powerful  force 
the  American  people  today  can  muster  Is 
solid  support  in  international  affairs  for 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  have  greater  and  longer  lasting 
effect  than  all  our  atomic  bombs.  How 
can  the  White  House  speak  with  effect 
in  the  world  when  there  are  those  at 


home  who  are  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
imder  the  President?  Why  make  him 
Commander  in  Chief  responsible  for 
safety  of  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
under  his  command  when  the  Senate  de- 
cides his  military  tactics,  if  any? 

If  nothing  had  been  done  about  Cam- 
bodia, Mr.  President,  and  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  have  been  left  free 
there  to  build,  to  supply  their  forces 
through  the  port  harbor  of  Sihanouk- 
ville,  a  dangerous  situation  really  would 
have  developed. 

When  the  present  planned  withdrawal 
of  150,000  American  troops  had  been 
completed,  the  remaining  American  force 
of  less  than  300,000  would  have  had  a  gun 
at  their  head,  held  by  the  enemy  forces, 
safe  at  bay  in  Cambodia. 

The  result  would  have  been  that  the 
troop  withdrawal  program  might  have 
had  to  be  abandoned,  or  invite  disaster 
for  those  left  behind. 

We  cannot  count  easily  our  lost  dead 
and  our  wounded  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
carmot  easily  scuttle  their  sacrifice  to 
heed  the  cries  for  peace — peace  that  we 
all  so  earnestly  desire — at  the  expense 
of  uimecessary  lives. 

The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  In 
its  issue  of  June  1,  1970  carried  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  a  Brit- 
ish authority  on  guerrilla  fighting.  He 
termed  the  Cambodian  venture  a  very 
low-risk  operation.  And  he  foresaw  a  re- 
sult that  would  leave  the  Vietcong  little 
as  a  threat  a  year  from  now  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
its  issue  of  May  23,  1970,  has  reproduced 
a  very  discerning  letter  to  a  father  from 
a  son  now  serving  in  Tay  Nlnh,  Vietnam, 
just  15  miles  from  one  of  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

This  letter  tells  so  very  pointedly  why 
President  Nixon  was  right  in  his  deci- 
sion on  Cambodia,  because  it  comes  from 
an  American  soldier  whose  life  was  at 
stake. 

This  soldier.  1st  Lt.  Robert  Golden, 
of  Phoenix,  has  been  and  still  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  American  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam — but  he  also  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  President's  de- 
cision to  move  troops  into  the  Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries. 

He  wrote: 

If  Nixon  had  decided  to  stay  out  of  Cam- 
bodia completely,  I'd  be  scared.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  decision  will  save  American 
lives  (Vietnamese  too)  and  will  sp>eed  up  the 
withdrawal. 

The  letter  further  stated : 

Everyone  over  here — hawks,  doves — doesnt 
matter — Is  applauding  the  speech  and  the  de- 
cision. Because  we  all  know  that  this  Is  go- 
ing to  preclude  any  major  offensive  around 
here  and  will  probably  preclude  almost  all 
of  the  rocket  and  mortar  attacks  In  this 
area — which  is  the  thing  that  we  worry  most 
about  in  Tay  Nlnh  base  camp ! 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  letter 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  it  appeared  in  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Cambodia    ajto    Nixon — A    Soldier    Wmtks 
Home 

(Not*. — First  Lieut.  Robert  Oolden  Is  the 
public  inlormatlon  officer  for  the  U.S.  Army 
'inlt  at  Tay  Nlah.  the  gateway  throiogh  which 
newspap>er  correEpiondents  ent«r  Cambodia. 
He  attended  Central  High  School  In  Phoenix, 
where  he  edited  the  school  paper.  He  gradu- 
ated In  Journalism  from  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. 

(He  has  sjjent  nine  months  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  Mav  1  he  wrote  the  foUowing  letter 
to  his  father,  Irvln  Golden,  who  lives  at  521 
W.  NUrlette.  ( 

Dear  Dad.  I  received  your  letter  today  and 
also  listened  to  President  Nixon's  speech. 
I  m  typing  this  cause  I  want  to  write  on  the 
speech. 

I  know  this  may  surprise  you  quite  a  bit, 
but  I  do  support  Nixon's  decision  regarding 
our  thrusts  into  Cambodia.  Ill  explain  why. 
Before  that,  let  me  say  that  my  views  and 
opinions  on  this  war  have  not  changed  at 
all.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  us  pulling  out  lock, 
stock  and  barrel — all  at  once — now!  But  we 
arent  going  to  do  that,  so  that's  Just  wish- 
ful dreaming. 

I  am  completely,  totally  and  wholly  against 
this  war,  especially  Insofar  as  American  par- 
ticipation In  it  goes.  It  was.  Lb  and  always  will 
be  a  disastrous  involvement  and  a  very,  very 
grave  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  country 
to  ever  have  gotten  involved  here.  'We 
shouldn't  have  ever  sent  advisors  or  troops 
here  and  we  should  never  have  bombed  any- 
one or  anything  over  here.  My  poeltion  la 
clear.  I'm  against  it  completely  and  I'm  for 
getting  out  now. 

Now,  with  that  In  mind,  let  me  try  to  ex- 
plain to  you  why  I  agree  with  Nixon.  We  have 
to  face  the  situation  as  it  Is  today.  As  It 
exists  now.  Not  as  it  should  exist,  or  could 
exist,  or  might  exist  But  as  It  actually  does 
exist.  The  fact  Is,  we  are  here.  The  fact  that 
we  shouldn't  be  here  is  purely  an  academic 
point  at  this  time.  Saying  we  shouldn't  be 
here  doesn't  change  a  thing.  We  are  here  and 
we  have  to  deal  ■*-lth  the  situation  at  hand. 

That's  number  one.  Now,  number  two. 
Dreaming,  hoping  and  wishing  aside — you 
know  as  well  ae  I  know  that  we  are  not — 
ever — going  to  Just  say  "nuts  to  you,  Viet- 
nam" and  withdraw  all  of  our  forces  at  once. 
It  would  be  great,  but  It  ain't  gonna  happen, 
so  we  may  as  well  dismiss  that  theory  If  we're 
going  to  analyze  this  thing  rationally  and 
realistically. 

Okay.  We're  here  and  we're  not  going  to 
pull  out  all  at  once.  The  thing  I  liked  most 
about  his  speech,  was  Nixon's  Lntentlon  of 
withdrawing  150,000  troops  within  a  year.  He 
could  have  Justifiably  changed  his  mind  on 
that  with  the  current  situation  being  what 
it  is.  But  I  think  he  made  it  very  clear  that 
he  intends  to  pull  out  the  150,000  in  a  year 
and  then  to  continue  the  paced  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troojjs.  This  pleases  me  very  much. 

It  Isn't  easy  for  moet  Americans  to  under- 
stand the  military /tactical  situation  over 
here.  I'm  here  and  I  understand  it.  The  North 
Vietnamese  (NVA)  have  been  using  the  Cam- 
bodian border  sanctuaries  for  years  to  train, 
store  and  stockpile.  They  have  launched  all 
of  their  offensives  and  attacks  In  and  around 
Saigon  and  Tay  Nlnh  from  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

These  enemy  base  areas  are  huge.  They 
contain  very  sophisticated  hospitals.  Large 
conference  rooms.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rice. 
Thousands  of  rockets  and  mortars  and  weap- 
ons and  ammunition.  (These  are  the  rockets 
and  mortars  that  regularly  hit  Tay  Nlnh  Base 
Camp  and  that  have  been  responsible  for 
many,  many  deaths  and  Injuries  around  here 
through  the  years. ) 

They  (NVA)  have  at  least  3  (that's  right — 
3!)  full  divisions  of  hard-core  soldiers  holed 
up  in  these  sanctuaries  along  the  border. 
None  of  these  areas  are  more  th«m  two  days' 


march  to  Tay  Nlnh  I !  They  were  getting  ready 
for  another  spring-summer  offensive  against 
Tay  Nlnh  and  probably  Saigon.  We're  known 
that  for  weeks  now. 

The  NVA  have  been  resupplylng  their  units 
and  training  for  a  big  offensive.  They  have 
been  stockpiling  huge  amounts  of  food  and 
ammunition.  If  the  offensive  were  to  come 
off,  Nixon  would  never  have  been  able  to 
withdraw  any  more  troops.  That  would  have 
definitely  prolonged  the  war  for  many  months 
(at  least  for  the  Americans  here) . 

I  believe  Nixon  was  being  quite  honest  in 
his  speech.  We  really  aren't  Invading  Cam- 
bodia, per  se.  We  arent  going  to  stay  there. 
Our  aim  Is  to  destroy  their  vast,  quantities  of 
supplies  and  to  destroy  their  huge  base  rampe 
and  headquarters.  This  Vietnamese-American 
blitz  into  Cambodia  will  slow  down  the  NVA 
for  many,  many  months  and  Is  most  definitely 
a  significant  turning  potnt  In  this  war.  Inso- 
far  as  American  Involvement  Is  concerned. 

The  large  NVA  forces  are  now  being  forced 
to  scatter  and  nin — back  to  North  Vietnam 
or  deeper  Into  Cambodia,  They  have  no  more 
safe  sanctuaries — no  more  huge  stockpiles  of 
supplies — and  no  more  new  supplies  coming 
In.  They  are  hurting  and  It  will  be  a  long, 
long  Ume  before  they  will  b«  able  to  motint 
any  kind  of  an  offensive  against  anyone  in 
South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  what  we  want.  And  that  Is  what  we 
need.  It  vrtll  certainly  give  the  U.S.  plenty  of 
time  to  continue  withdrawing  troops  Irom 
here  and  will  also,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
Vietnamese  Army  more  time  to  train  and 
take  over. 

Everyone  over  here — hawks,  doves — 
doesn't  matter — is  applauding  the  speech 
and  the  decision.  Because  we  all  know  that 
this  is  going  to  preclude  any  major  offensive 
around  here  and  will  probably  preclude  al- 
most all  of  the  rocket  and  mortar  attacks 
in  this  area — which  Is  the  thing  that  we 
worry  most  about  in  Tay  Nlnh  Base  Camp! 

Most  people  here  are  against  the  war — 
very  few  people  want  to  be  here — and  all  of 
us  want  to  get  out  of  here  as  fast  as  possible 
and  in  one  piece.  And  that's  exactly  why 
everyone  here  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  t(xlay. 
Because  we  are  here,  and  we  know  that 
this  is  going  to  speed  up  the  withdrawal 
process  and  also  that  this  will  blunt  any 
offensive  the  enemy  had  In  mind. 

If  Nixon  had  decided  to  stay  out  of  there 
and  let  them  continue  to  have  their  sanc- 
tuaries— it  would  have  Jeopardized  MY  life 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  other  GIs  In 
this  area.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  deci- 
sion will  save  American  lives  (Vietnamese 
too)   and  will  speed  up  the  withdrawal. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  your  reaction 
and  comments  to  this.  By  the  way,  I  can't 
help  but  admire  Nixon  for  stepping  into  a 
political  hornet's  nest.  There's  no  doubt  that 
he  will  be  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  bi- 
partisan abuse  during  these  next  few  days 
and  it  certainly  could  Jeopardize  his  poli- 
tical future,  but  I  truthfully  believe  that  by 
1972,  he  vrtll  probatly  be  reaping  lots  of 
political  benefits  from  this  decision,  because 
we'll  probably  be  pretty  well  out  of  here  by 
then.  Also,  I  appreciate  his  relative  honesty, 
candor  and  openess  In  Informing  the  public 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  why. 

Well,  that's  the  end  of  my  composition  on 
Cambodia.  You  can  show  this  to  whomever 
you  want  to — nothing  classified  in  it. 

Bob. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ccx>p€r-Chiirch  amendment  is  asking  our 
Nation  to  pledge  in  blood  that  we  will 
no  longer  bomb  North  Vietnam,  to  pledge 
that  we  will  never,  never  set  foot  again 
in  Cambodia  to  upset  sanctuaries  there. 

We  would  be  saying  to  the  Commu- 
nists, 'We  will,  in  fact,  instruct  our 
soldiers,  who  remain,  to  do  nothing  more 


than  duck  Uve  bullets.  Those  soldiers  left 
behind  when  our  next  contingent  leaves 
will  be  nothing  more  than  Uving  targets." 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is 
asking  the  American  soldier  to  accept  a 
risk  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  that  no 
one  else  in  his  right  mind,  would  be 
willing  to  accept  if  personally  exposed  to 
the  risk. 

We  are  substituting  the  arena  of  the 
worlds  greatest — and  longest — debating 
society,  for  the  decisions  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  on  operational  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  have  con- 
fused necessary  operational  latitude  of 
the  President  in  military  operations,  with 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

As  I  say,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
that  this  Nation  repudiate  all  that  we 
have  done  in  Southeast  Asia,  then  let  us 
take  every  American  soldier  off  that 
continent  tomorrow.  Let  us  not  ask  the 
impossible  for  those  who  are  on  orders 
to  remain. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  making  our  soldiers  a 
unilateral  se'wing  circle,  locked  into  a 
lion's  den, 

I  see  an  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  25  years  we  have  maintained  troops 
in  Europe,  after  World  War  n,  I  hear  of 
no  similar  pressure  on  our  President  or 
Congress  to  remove  them. 

If  Europe  today  is  not  strong  enough 
to  go  it  alone,  when  will  it  be?  If  we  are  in 
need  of  more  funds  for  our  environment- 
al and  people  needs,  why  then  our  armies 
in  Europe  long  after  peace  was  estab- 
lished? 

Why  are  our  troops  still  in  Korea  after 
nearly  20  years? 

Are  we  such  a  selfish  people  that  we 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  our  help  to 
free  people  wherever  they  be — even 
though  they  may  not  have  the  family  ties 
that  have  become  a  part  of  our  great 
American  melting  pot? 

Should  we  not  also  order — in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment — that  the  President  shall 
not  sell  any  war  planes  to  Israel,  or  to 
any  nation? 

Or  is  the  intent  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  merely  to  turn  our  backs 
only  on  our  friends  in  SoutheEist  Asia? 

Let  us  be  consistent.  If  we  are  going  to 
cut  off  funds  for  defense  in  one  area,  let 
us  cut  ofif  funds  for  all  areas.  Let  us 
either  cut  and  run  from  the  harsh  world 
of  reality,  or  let  us  stand  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities whenever  they  may  be. 

LACK   or   information    on   CAMBODIA   APPARENT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  most  Americans  get  the  bulk  of  their 
news  from  television  and  radio.  Here  in 
Wasliington  I  believe  most  people  who 
work  for  the  Government — and  that  in- 
cludes all  three  branches — get  the  bulk 
of  their  news  from  one  or  more  of  the 
so-called  national  newspapers,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  result  is  that  very  few  people  in 
the  Nation — and  even  fewer  here  in 
Washington — actually  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world  around  them.  They 
get  a  spoon-fed  diet  of  what  purports  to 
be  news,  but  what  turns  out  to  be  mostly 
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what  somebody  thinks  the  news  is,  or 
what  he  wants  other  people  to  think  the 
news  is. 

Most  Senators  are  more  fortunate  in 
that  they  get  their  hometown  or  State 
newspapers,  which  tend  to  give  a  more 
balanced  picture  of  what  is  happening.  I 
only  wish  such  a  news  presentation  were 
more  widely  available  to  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

There  is  a  graphic  example  of  what  I 
am  talking  about  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
this  morning.  It  is  a  story  by  Arthur  'Vey- 
sey  written  from  Saigon.  Mr.  'Veysey  is  a 
reporter  who  apparently  digs  a  little 
more  deeply  than  some  for  his  news. 

He  points  out  that  there  is  a  flood  of 
mail  and  other  communications  from  the 
United  States  to  men  in  Vietnam  which 
is  based  on  three  very  basic  and  impor- 
tant misconceptions.  These  misconcep- 
tions can  have  been  acquired  only  be- 
cause the  people  involved  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

First,  he  says,  people  are  imder  the 
Impression  that  even  though  we  have 
already  captured  the  bulk  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  arms  cached  in  Cam- 
bodia by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese, these  weapKjns  can  be  quickly 
replaced  by  supplies  shipped  down  via 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

This,  he  notes,  is  far  from  the  truth. 
First  of  all.  most  of  these  weapons  did 
not  come  from  North  Vietnam  at  all. 
They  were  shipped  into  Cambodia  by 
sea  and  then  trucked  to  the  border  areas 
using  Cambodian  highways.  This  route 
has  been  cut  off  now.  Secondly,  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  does  not  extend  to  the 
border  sanctuaries  the  Communists  have 
been  using  in  Cambodia.  The  trail  peters 
out  in  an  impassable  swamp  some  miles 
to  the  north  and  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
want  to  ship  arms  in  from  the  North  they 
have  to  detour  around  the  swamp  and 
use  the  Mekong  River  highways. 

Another  misconception  is  the  notion 
that  American  commanders  are  getting 
Americans  bogged  down  in  an  intermi- 
nable war  in  Cambodia. 

The  fact  is.  as  Mr.  Veysey  notes,  "by 
cleaning  out  the  border  strip  of  supplies, 
the  command  hopes  to  lessen  the  need 
for  American  troops  who  for  months 
have  been  bogged  down  just  inside  the 
border — of  South  Vietnam." 

The  third  basic  misconception  that 
most  Americans  seem  to  have  about  Viet- 
nam is  that  no  victory  is  possible  because 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  be  the  symbols  of  nationalism 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  facts,  as  Mr.  Veysey  points  out, 
are  that  "in  most  of  Vietnam  the  war 
has  already  been  won.'  He  notes  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  inhabited  area  of 
South  Vietnam  is  free  of  Communist 
control  and  open  to  at  most  only  spor- 
adic terrorist  attacks.  Popular  support 
for  the  Vietcong  has  virtually  disap- 
peared as  evidenced  by  the  fact  the  VC 
has  been  unable  to  get  recruits,  food  and 
protection  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  noted,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  has 
grown  because  the  Cong  cannot  use  bases 
It  once  held  openly  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  to 


the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it  in  the 
Tribune.  I  think  it  brings  the  whole  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  into  a  little  better 
E>erspective. 

The  problems  we  have  been  discussing 
here  are  very  real  problems  and  are  com- 
plex. It  is  essential  that  we  all  know  the 
facts  and  are  able  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems based  on  facts.  Unfortunately  the 
American  people  are  not  getting  all  these 
facts  if  they  confine  their  news  sources 
to  the  television  networks  and  to  one  or 
two  big  eastern  daily  newspapers. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"Critics  'Facts'  Err,  Say  U.S.  Chiefs  in 
Viet,"  written  by  Arthur  Veysey  and 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Cbitics    "Pacts"    Err,    Sat    U5.    Chxets    in 

VeET MnjTABT     A8SAI1.S     LACK     OT     INFOB- 

mation 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  May  26. — As  the  Cam- 
bodian sweeping  operation  goes  into  the 
fourth  week,  American  military  commanders 
here  face  a  puzzling  block  In  communication 
with  the  American  public. 

Protests  pwurlng  in  from  home  concen- 
trate on  three  allegations: 

1.  Even  tho  the  sweep  succeeds  in  con- 
fiscating most  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
weapons  stored  along  the  border,  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  army  can 
quickly  bring  new  supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail,  making  any  gain  temporary. 

2.  By  widening  the  battlefield  to  the  nar- 
row border  strip  of  Cambodia,  the  American 
military  command  here  Is  In  danger  of  bog- 
ging down  troops  In  Cambodia  and  slowing 
their  return  home. 

3.  No  military  victory  is  possible  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  The  Viet  Oong  and  North  Viet- 
namese continue  to  be  the  sjrmbol  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism. 

CLAIM  premises  WBONO 

Commanders  declare  all  these  premises  are 
based  on  information  that  is  either  out  of 
date  or  Inaccurate.  They  claim  the  facts  are: 

First,  the  supplies  now  being  fotmd  in  the 
main  sweeping  areas  were  not  brought  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  They  were  carried 
by  sea  to  Cambodia's  ports  and  then  trans- 
ported in  trucks  along  the  highways  of 
southeast  Cambodia. 

The  Cambodian  government  closed  the 
ports  last  year.  The  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  peters 
out  in  a  great  swamp  north  of  the  Fishhook 
area. 

To  extend  it.  North  Viet  Nam  must  make 
a  wide  detour  into  Cambodia  to  the  Mekong 
river,  and  must  gain  control  of  all  roads  east 
of  the  Mekong.  Early  resupply  seems  unUkely. 

Second,  by  cleaning  the  border  strip  of 
supplies,  the  command  hopes  to  lessen  the 
need  for  American  troops  who  for  months 
have  been  bogged  down  Just  inside  the  border, 
trying  to  keep  the  enemy  from  Infiltrating 
troops  and  supplies  Into  Viet  Nam.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  strategy  will  speed  the  return 
home  of  American  troops. 

NO   VIRT    CONG    8TJPPORT 

Third,  in  most  of  South  Viet  Nam,  the  war 
hsLS  already  been  won.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
settled  areas  today  live  in  peace,  apart  ftom 
terror  attacks  by  small  guerrilla  squads.  Pop- 
ular support  for  the  Viet  Cong  has  virtuaUy 
disappeared,  as  evidenced  by  the  Viet  Cong's 
InabUlty  to  get  recruits,  food,  and  protec- 
tion from  villages. 


The  military  command  does  agree  with  the 
protestors  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw.  The  command 
Insists,  Indeed,  that  it  has  already  gone  a 
long  way  along  that  road.  The  command  also 
accepts,  roughly,  the  timetable  for  disen- 
gagement as  proposed  by  such  protestors  as 
Clark  Clifford,  former  defense  secretary. 

PI.AM8    rOR    PUIXOTTT 

Clifford  wants  all  combat  troops  out  of 
Viet  Nam  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  all 
others  out  by  the  end  of  1971.  Gen.  Crelghton 
Abrams.  the  commander,  hopes  to  have  all 
combat  troops  out  before  June.  1971,  and 
the  thousands  of  supporting  troops,  out  by 
June,  1972,  apart  from  men  needed  to  help 
operate  workshops  and  depots  during  the 
final  training  period. 

The  communications  channel  between  Viet 
Nam  and  the  United  States  seems  to  be  solid- 
ly blocked,  despite  the  masses  of  words  and 
pictures  fiowlng  across  the  Pacific.  Here  In 
Saigon,  relations  between  the  military  and 
the  press,  radio,  and  television  representa- 
tives verge  on  open  enmity.  To  the  military, 
the  reporting  seems  weighted  heavily  against 
the  war  and  aimed  at  deriding  the  'war  effort. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  strange  to  me  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  then  is  so  necessary 
to  its  supporters,  when  it  will  do  no  more 
than  our  President  has  said  he  intends  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  who  wants  the  job 
as  Commander  in  Chief  if  all  his  options 
are  removed,  and  aU  his  strategy  is  rigid- 
ly spelled  out  or  ruled  out?  And  for  the 
benefit  of  whom?  Can  anyone  conceiv- 
ably benefit  from  this  ploy  except  the 
enemy?  Certainly  not  our  troops  still  on 
their  job  in  Southeast  Asia. 

What  does  this  amendment  really  say? 
Does  it  not  say,  Mr,  Nixon,  your  inten- 
tions and  purpose  are  suspect.  Can  any- 
one seriously  doubt  that  any  President 
we  ever  have  had  in  a  time  of  combat 
has  ever  acted,  except  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
based  on  his  best  judgment  and  after 
assembling  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion available  for  his  decisionmaking? 

Why  add  harassment  to  a  sleepless 
President  in  a  time  when  he  needs  a 
demonstration  of  support?  Why  make 
these  very  difficult  decisions  all  the  more 
difficult? 

We  have  seen  a  sleepless  President 
arise  from  his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  darkness  go  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  to  talk  with  students  who 
had  awne  to  oppose  him. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  President, 
heartless  and  without  a  care  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  people?  Instead  he  remem- 
bers another  great  peace  effort  which  he 
had  applauded  at  the  time  by  Neville 
Chamberlain,  and  the  short-lived  tri- 
umph from  Munich. 

The  scene  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  the  experience  of  a  deeply  concerned 
and  troubled  President,  compassionate 
but  with  the  courage  to  remain  unshaken 
in  the  great  responsibility  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution. 

No  one  questions  the  President's  con- 
stitutional duty  to  defend  the  lives  and 
safety  of  American  troops.  If  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendmeut  should  become  law 
and  the  President  should  again  be  faced 
with  a  military  emergency  that  he  felt 
required  that  he  do  in  Cambodia  what 
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he  has  done,  what  then?  Does  he  answer 
the  mandate  of  Congress  at  the  cost  of 
American  lives,  or  does  he  follow  the 
constitutional  duty  to  protect  them? 

Therefore,  will  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  accomplish  anything  more 
than  provide  an  invitation  for  a  new 
emotional  and  divisive  outburst  in  an  al- 
ready muddled  situation?  It  certainly 
does  not  clarify  anything. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  coxild  spend  no  funds  for  those 
purposes  specified  in  the  amendment, 
even  when  American  Armed  Forces  are 
under  immediate  danger,  unless  Con- 
gress acted. 

How  m£iny  sergesuits  in  the  field  want 
to  call  command  headquarters  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  wait  for  a  decision? 

If  we  should  again  make  another  foray 
into  Cambodian  sanctuaries  in  the  future 
the  greatest  enemy  weapon  we  would  find 
would  be  the  Congressional  Record,  with 
Its  list  of  do's"  and  mostly  "don'ts"  for 
American  troops. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  here  dis- 
cussed the  ripple  efTect  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  have  on  other 
non-Communist  nations. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Communists 
temporarily  took  over  the  city  of  Hue  in 
South  Vietnam,  en  estimated  5.800  per- 
sons were  slam  systematically  by  the 
Communists.  Let  me  read  a  report  by 
Robert  G.  Kaiser  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  15. 1970: 

IProm  the  WasiUngton  Post,  May    15.  1970) 
VC  Wotru)  LiQuiDATX  3  MiuJON  I*  It  Won, 
tJ.S.  Exi'OiT  Contends 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 
Saicon,  May  14. — One  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's leading  experts  on  the  Vletcong  has 
written  a  paper  predicting  that  "If  the  Com- 
munists win  decisively  in  South  Vietnam,  all 
political     opposition,     actual     or     pjotentlal. 
would  be  systematically  eliminated." 

The  author  of  the  paper  Is  Douglas  Pike, 
who  has  written  two  books  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  and  is  now  a  United  States 
Information  Service  officer  In  Tokyo.  He 
wrote  "The  Viet  Cong  Strategy  of  Terror," 
a  125-page  monograph  earlier  this  year.  The 
US.  mission  here  plans  to  release  It  soon. 

Pike's  work  seems  to  be  a  rejoinder  to  those 
who  have  mocked  suggestions  that  the  Com- 
munists would  wipe  out  thousands  of  their 
opponents  If  they  took  over  South  Vietnam. 
Pike  says  that  if  the  Communists  win  the 
war  here  decisively  ("and  the  key  word  la 
decisively."  he  writes),  the  result  will  be  "a 
night  of  the  long  knives"  to  wipe  out  all  con- 
ceivable dissidents — perhaps  3  million 
persons. 

Pike  contends  the  massacre  would  go  on 
In  secret,  after  all  foreigners  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Vietnam.  "The  world  would  call 
it  peace,"  Pike  writes. 

He  cites  a  list  of  15  categories  of  citizens 
who  would  be  murdered,  saying  such  a  list 
of  categories  is  often  found  In  captured  doc- 
uments. Pike  notes  a  statement  by  Col.  Tran 
Van  Dae.  one  of  the  highest-ranking  Com- 
munists ever  to  defect  to  the  Saigon  regime, 
that  "there  are  3  million  South  Vietnamese 
on  the  blood  debt  list." 

Pike's  predictions  are  the  moat  dramatic 
aspect  of  his  paper.  Most  of  It  Is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  Vletcong's  present  and  past 
uses  of  terror.  A  major  section  analyzes  the 
1968  masf  acres  at  Hue. 

"It  would  not  be  worthwhile  nor  Is  It 
the  ptirpose  of  this  monograph  to  produce  a 
word  picture  of  Vietnamese  Communists  as 


fiendish  fanatics  with  blood  dripping  from 
their  hands,"  Pike  writes.  Rather,  he  says, 
he  wants  to  describe  how  the  Vletcong  use 
and  Justify  terror  as  a  crucial  part  of  their 
war  strategy. 

Current  Vletcong  doctrine.  Pike  contends. 
calls  for  terror  for  three  purposes:  to  dimin- 
ish the  allies'  forces,  to  maintain  or  boost 
Conununlst  morale,  and  to  scare  and  disori- 
ent the  populace.  He  says  the  enemy  seems 
to  be  moving  more  and  more  toward  a  ter- 
rorist strategy  as  part  of  a  new  kind  of  pro- 
tracted war.  (Official  government  terrorist 
statistics  show  a  sharp  Increase  In  kldnap- 
Ings.  assassinations  and  other  terrorism  In 
recent  months.) 

In  central  Vietnam,  Pike  writes,  Vletcong 
units  are  given  terrorist  quotas  to  fulfill  As 
an  example,  he  cites  Intelligence  informa- 
tion that  special  Vletcong  squads  in  parts 
of  two  provinces  were  told  to  "annihilate" 
277  persons  during  the  first  half  of  1969. 

In  the  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  kill- 
ings at  Hue  yet  published.  Pike  writes  that 
"despite  contrary  appearances,  virtually  no 
Communist  killing  was  due  to  rage,  frus- 
tration or  panic  during  the  Communist  with- 
drawal" from  Hue.  which  the  Vletcong  held 
for  24  days  in  February  1968 

"Such  explanations  are  often  heard." 
Pike  continues,  "but  they  fsUl  to  hold  up 
under  scrutiny.  Quite  the  contrary,  to  trace 
back  any  single  killing  Is  to  discover  that 
almost  without  exception  It  was  the  result 
of  a  decision  rational  and  Justifiable  in  the 
Communist  mind." 

According  to  Pike's  analysis  of  the  Hue 
massacres,  the  Communists  changed  their 
minds  twice  after  seizing  the  city  on  Jan. 
31.  At  flrst.  Pike  writes — he  claims,  captured 
documents  show  this — the  Vletcong  expected 
to  hold  Hue  for  Just  seven  days. 

During  that  P.rst  phase.  Pike  says,  the 
Vletcong  purposefully  executed  "key  Indi- 
viduals whose  elimination  would  greatly 
weaken  the  government's  administrative  ap- 
paratus 

After  they  held  on  more  than  seven  days. 
Pike's  theory  continues,  the  Communists  de- 
cided they  would  t>e  able  to  stay  In  Hue  In- 
definitely. Prisoners.  ralUers  and  Intercepted 
messages  at  the  time  confirm  this,  accord- 
ing to  Pike. 

In  this  euphoric  mood,  he  writes,  the 
Communists  set  out  to  reconstruct  Hue  so- 
ciety, eliminating  not  Just  specific  indi- 
viduals, but  whole  categories  of  citizens 
whose  existence  would  hinder  creation  of  a 
new  revolutionary  society.  Perhaps  2.000  of 
the  estimated  5,800  persons  killed  at  Hue 
were  slain  during  the  second  phase.  Pike 
suggests. 

Eventually.  Pike  continues,  the  battle 
turned  against  the  Communists  In  Hue  and 
they  realized  they  would  have  to  abandon 
the  city.  This  realization  led  to  phase  three. 
Pike  writes:  "elimination  of  witnesses."  The 
entire  underground  Vletcong  structure  In 
Hue  had  probably  revealed  Itself  by  this 
time,  and  now  had  to  protect  Itself  by  elimi- 
nating many  who  could  later  turn  them  In 
to  government  authorities.  Pike  theorizes. 

For  this  reason,  citizens  taken  from  their 
homes  merely  for  political  Indoctrination 
had  to  be  killed  when  the  Communists  de- 
cided to  flee  Hue.  Pike  suggests. 

Do  we  simply  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  have  had  faith  in  us  as  world  leaders 
in  freedom?  Do  we  turn  our  heads  when 
the>-  succumb  In  a  bloodbath?  Do  we  walk 
away  and  leave  our  prisoners  of  war  to 
their  own  devices? 

Mr.  President,  this  same  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  our  own  troops  un- 
der our  military  orders  in  Cambodia  Is 
embedded  in  the  amendment. 

This  lack  for  concern  very  ably  wsis  em- 
phasized last  Friday  by  the  distinguished 
senior  senator  from  Delaware,  and  I  en- 


dorse and  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

He  has  reminded  us  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cut  off  immediately  the  pay 
and  allowances  to  any  soldier,  or  to  his 
family,  if  the  soldier  for  any  retison  were 
still  in  Cambodia  when  the  amendment 
became  law — even  if  the  reason  for  not 
being  out  of  Cambodia  were  beyond  his 
control — for  example,  he  might  be 
wounded  severely  while  withdrawing. 

He  has  suggested  that  we  are  misdi- 
rected in  making  hostage  the  salaries 
and  sillowance  of  our  soldiers  doing  their 
duty  under  order  in  Cambodia,  whether 
or  not  they  personally  had  no  desire  to 
be  there.  He  suggests  instead  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  put  their  own  salaries  In 
escrow  until  we  see  our  soldiers  safely 
home  from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

Then,  we  will  truly  see  the  hardest 
working  Congress  in  history  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  Let  me 
quote  from  his  remarks,  beginning  on 
page  15724  of  the  Record: 

As  the  pending  amendment  has  been  In- 
terpreted, and  I  think  It  has  been  an  In- 
terpretation which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  it  would 
accelerate  that  objective  by  stopping  the 
compensation  of  American  personnel  who 
were  In  Cambodia  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  would  also  stop 
any  other  allowances  for  those  men  until 
they  were  brought  out  of  Cambodia,  back 
Into  South  Vietnam,  or  to  American  soil. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  that  the  moment  it 
was  enacted — and  we  are  voting  on  it  in 
good  faith,  figuring  It  to  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  President — we 
would  be  saying  that  American  troops  and 
personnel  who  were  drafted  into  the  Army, 
who  did  not  ask  to  be  assigned  to  Vietnam, 
who  did  not  ask  to  have  to  march  Into  Cam- 
bodia, who  went  there  under  orders — they 
certainly  would  be  subject  to  court-martial 
If  they  would  not  go — but  we  say  here  the 
moment  this  amendment  Is  passed,  "You 
draw  no  further  military  pay.  Your  family 
allowances  are  likewise  stopped  until  you 
are  withdrawn  and  completely  out  of  Cam- 
bodia." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Is  rather 
harsh  treatment.  I  think  we  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse  when  we  figure  to  hold  as 
hostages,  these  men  who  are  defending  the 
principles  of  the  American  Government 
abroad.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  any  line  of 
reasoning  we  can  Justify  such  action. 

Yet  I  say  that  as  one  who  wants  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end  sis  quickly  as  possible 
and  as  much  as  anyone  else  does. 

I  believe  that  as  long  as  one  American 
boy  Is  assigned  anywhere  In  the  world  and 
wears  the  American  uniform  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  country  should  be  back  of 
him  until  he  Is  brought  safely  home. 

I  do  not  believe  that  6,000  miles  away.  In 
the  security  of  the  Capitol,  drawing  otir  pay 
dally,  we  can  say  to  these  men,  "You  arc 
not  going  to  get  paid  until  you  get  out  of 
Cambodia." 

I  raise  another  question.  This  stops  the 
"allowances"  as  well  as  making  them  in- 
eligible for  any  pay  during  the  time  they 
are  on  Cambodian  soil. 

Assume  that  the  President  accepts  this 
amendment  and  he  calls  for  an  Immediate 
v^thdrawal.  Some  say  that  could  be  done  in 
a  week.  Maybe  in  3  days,  put  suppose  it  were 
in  one  day.  That  would  be  stretching  the 
Imagination,  of  course.  But  supp'~>se  one  of 
the  men  gets  killed  on  the  way  out  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Is  maimed  for  life:  th»  pending 
amendment  If  approved  would  say  that  hp 
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would  not  be  eligible  for  any  allowances  or 
any  compensation  even  if  he  were  disabled 
on  the  way  out  after  this  becomes  law.  In 
other  words,  such  a  man  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  nothing  under  this  law  or  any 
other  law:  he  will  not  receive  any  allowances 
or  compensation  until  he  gets  back  onto 
Vietnamese  soil. 

That  Is  not  beyond  the  line  of  reason, 
should  this  be  passed  In  its  present  form. 

In  my  opinion  If  there  are  those  In  the 
Senate  who  feel  that  the  good  faith  of  this 
country  could  best  be  demonstrated  to  our 
own  citizens  as  well  as  to  nations  abroad 
that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our  troops 
from  Cambodia  as  the  President  has  prom- 
ised, by  a  monetary  factor,  then  Instead  of 
placing  the  salaries  and  family  allowances 
of  our  servicemen  as  hostage  why  not  place 
our  own  salaries  in  escrow?  Why  do  we  not, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  simply  say  that  we 
will  lay  our  salaries  on  the  line  and  draw 
no  pay  until  we  get  oxir  American  troops  out 
of  Cambodia? 

That  would  certainly  show  the  good  faith 
of  Congress  and  show  it  In  a  much  better 
way  than  making  monetary  hostages  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  families.  Surely  the  Sen- 
ate win  not  stop  furnishing  them  with  mili- 
tary supplies  that  may  be  necessary  to  get 
them  back  out  of  the  Cambodian  area.  They 
did  not  ask  to  go  in  that  war  zone. 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  stop  sending 
them  supplies.  Yet  under  this  amendment 
there  wUl  be  no  supplies  until  they  get  out, 
whether  food,  military  equipment,  or  other 
supplies.  There  will  be  no  pay  for  either  the 
men  or  their  families. 

We  will  be  telling  them  that  if  they  get 
killed  or  maimed  getting  out  their  benefits 
are  repealed  by  the  Congress  should  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  I  repeat.  If  Congress 
really  wants  to  enact  a  monetary  penalty, 
it  shoud  put  Its  salary  on  the  line.  If  we  want 
to  go  further  we  can  do  It  until  we  get  them 
safely  home  from  both  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. 

I  venture  to  say  If  that  procedure  were 
followed  we  would  find  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Congresses  in  history  In  the  Interest 
of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  astute  columnist 
Stewart  Alsop,  writing  in  the  May  25, 
1970,  Issue  of  Newsweek,  has  said  that 
the  denial  of  all  combat  funds  in  Vietnam 
after  Jime  30  next  year  "is,  of  course,  a 
recipe  for  turning  the  retreat  into  a 
rout." 

The  weapons  and  supplies  captured 
by  the  Ameriacns  and  South  Vietnamse 
in  the  Cambodian  operation  cannot  now 
be  turned  against  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 
He  notes,  with  a  parenthetical  bit  of  wis- 
dom: 

And  after  all,  kids  in  uniform  have  no  more 
desire  to  be  shot  at  than  kids  on  campuses. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  suggest  that 
while  our  troops  have  been  paid  for  being 
shot  at,  now  the  Senate,  by  this  amend- 
ment, would  take  this  pay  away. 

I  commend  Mr.  Alsop's  article  to  Sen- 
ators. Let  me  read  it: 

In  a  queer  sort  of  way.  President  Nixon 
and  his  bitterest  critics  are  in  collusion. 
Neither  the  President  nor  his  enemies  wants 
to  talk  about  what  the  President  Is  really 
doing  in  Vietnam.  This  exercise  In  mutual 
self-deception  has  wholly  distorted  the 
reality,  and  lent  a  strange  never-never-land 
quality  to  the  whole  bitter  Vietnam  debate. 

What  the  President  Is  really  doing  Is  to 
conduct  a  great  military  retreat — the  great- 
eat  m  American  history.  But  for  quite  na- 
tural reasons  he  doesn't  want  to  admit  it — 
probably  even  to  himself.  So  he  wraps  his 
retreat  in  thick  layers  of  defiant,  neo- 
Churchllllan  oratory. 
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The  President's  critics  don't  want  to  admit 
that  the  President  Is  engaged  In  a  great  re- 
treat either,  because  If  they  did  they  would 
have  much  less  left  to  criticize.  So  they  use 
the  Nlxonlan  rhetoric  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  not  really  retreating  at  all,  but  is 
instead  expanding  and  prolonging  an  "out- 
rageous" war. 

This  mutual  self-deception  accounts  for 
the  fog  of  unreality  that  has  overhung  so 
much  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  Cambodian  operation.  If  you  listen 
to  the  President,  the  Cambodian  operation 
Is  the  product  of  a  great,  historic  Presiden- 
tial decision,  comparable  to  the  great  de- 
cisions of  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy.  If  you  listen  to  the  President's 
critics,  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  an  out- 
ragious  "invasion"  of  a  small,  neutral  coun- 
try (the  60,000  North  Vietnamese  already  In 
Cambodia  were  presumably  just  having  a 
big  picnic)  which  will  "sink  the  United 
States  ever  deeper  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
quagmire." 

DANGEROUS 

Of  course,  the  Cambodian  operation  is  nei- 
ther of  these  things.  It  is  a  limited  spoil- 
ing attack,  designed  to  protect  the  rear  gtiard 
of  the  American  retreat.  Retreat,  as  Napoleon 
or  Marshal  Rommel  could  attest,  is  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerotis  military  maneuver. 
All  retreats  present  a  common  problem. 
How  do  you  protect  your  rear  guard,  and 
thus  prevent  your  retreat  from  turning  Into 
a  rout? 

In  terms  of  this  question,  the  Cambodian 
operation  makes  obvious  military  sense.  In 
fact,  the  President  had  little  real  choice — 
he  had  to  end  the  inviolability  of  the  Com- 
munists' Cambodian  sanctuaries  one  way  or 
another,  unless  he  was  willing  to  halt  his 
retreat  or  accept  the  risk  of  military  disaster 
to  his  rear  guard. 

That  Mr.  Nixon  is  conducting  the  greatest 
retreat  in  American  history  is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it.  When  he  became  President,  he 
inherited  an  American  force  in  Vietnam  of 
525.000  men.  Within  a  year,  he  will  have 
withdrawn  at  least  265,000  men,  and  his  rear 
guard  will  consist  of  two  divisions,  maybe 
only  one.  A  year  later,  on  the  current  sched- 
ule, there  will  be  about  30,000  U.S.  support 
troops  left  In  Vietnam. 

If  withdrawing  half  a  million  men  is  not 
a  retreat,  what  In  heaven's  name  is  it?  Mr. 
Nixon's  answer  is  "Vletnamlzation,"  but 
that  is  a  euphemism. 

MEANTNGLXSS 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  President  does 
not  like  to  talk  about  his  great  retreat.  Like 
all  Presidents,  he  feels  history  breathing 
down  his  neck,  and  retreat  is  not  a  good  way 
for  a  politician  to  get  himself  transmogrified 
into  a  great  man.  Retreating  in  the  face  of 
Communist  power  is  in  any  case  not  the 
sort  of  thing  a  man  who  built  his  political 
career  on  a  reputation  as  a  hard-line  antl- 
Communlst  likes  to  do. 

So  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Nixon — perhaps 
quite  sincerely — should  keep  repeating  like 
a  metronome  his  promise  not  to  be  the  first 
American  President  to  preside  over  "defeat 
and  humiliation."  But  the  promise  is  mean- 
ingless. For  it  is  silly  to  suppose  that  a  di- 
vision or  two — much  less  30,000  support 
troops — can  provide  a  guarantee  against  de- 
feat for  our  side  in  the  war.  All  retreats,  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Involve  the  risk  of 
defeat. 

The  Cambodian  operation  la  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk,  and  It  will  undoubtedly  do 
so.  As  of  this  writing,  at  least,  the  c^>eratlon 
is  a  very  considerable  military  success.  Much 
greater  stores  of  weapons  and  supplies  have 
been  captured  than  in  any  previous  opera- 
tion. Those  weapons  and  supplies  cannot  now 
be  turned  against  our  dwindling  manpower 
In  Vietnam — and  after  all,  kids  in  uniform 
have  no  more  desire  to  be  shot  at  than  kids 
on  campuses. 


But  more  important  than  the  booty  cap- 
tured In  Cambodia  is  the  simple  fact  that 
henceforth  the  Commimlsts,  even  if  they 
make  the  great  effort  to  rebuild  their  bases, 
will  know  that  the  bases  are  no  longer  se- 
cure. Secure  bases  are  absolutely  essential 
to  a  successful  guerrilla  operation.  To  cite 
an  example  from  personal  experience,  the 
French  Marquis,  in  which  this  writer  served 
for  a  couple  of  months  In  World  War  II. 
would  have  quickly  faded  Into  nothingness 
without  the  weapons  and  supplies  para- 
chuted Into  France  by  the  Allied  secret 
services. 

Because  of  the  Cambodian  operation,  the 
President  may  yet  end  up  with  the  better  of 
the  argument  with  his  natural  enemies,  the 
liberal  Democrats.  The  Senate  liberals  are 
now  lining  up  behind  the  amendment  to 
deny  all  funds  for  combat  in  Vietnam  after 
June  30  of  next  year,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
recipe  for  ttimlng  the  retreat  into  a  rout. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  most  Americans  ache 
In  their  bones  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  But 
there  are  dangers  to  the  Democrats  in  mak- 
ing Vietnam  the  central  Issue  this  year. 

SnCPLX   PLAN 

One  danger  is  that  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion will  go  well  enough  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  rapidly  accelerate  his  great  re- 
treat— an  Idea  that  has  certainly  occurred  to 
the  President.  When  you  strip  away  all  the 
rhetoric,  the  President's  famous  "plan"  for 
Vietnam  Is  very  simple.  It  is  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  possible,  provided  that  the  retreat 
does  not  become  a  rout;  and  provided  that 
the  p>eople  who  have  been  fighting  on  our 
side  have  at  least  a  chance  to  avoid  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists  when  our 
retreat  is  completed. 

This  is  not  very  heroic,  but  it  Is  perfectly 
sensible,  and  moreover  there  is  a  chance,  and 
maybe  a  pretty  good  one,  that  retreat  will 
not  mean  defeat.  But  the  President  has  got 
to  risk  defeat — he  has  no  choice.  The  spasm 
of  national  hysteria  induced  by  the  rela- 
tively minor  Cambodian  operation  shows 
how  little  time  the  President  has  left.  He 
must  substantially  complete  his  retreat  from 
Vietnam  within  a  matter  of  not  too  many 
months.  Otherwise,  this  fat  and  flabby  coun- 
try, which  was  not  fitted  by  history  or  tem- 
perament for  the  great-power  role  thrust 
upon  It  by  the  second  world  war,  seems  like- 
ly to  go  mad.  Maybe  it  has  gone  mad  already. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Alsop,  entitled  "Mr. 
Nixon's  Great  Retreat,"  was  published 
in  the  May  25,  1970,  issue  of  Newsweek. 
Whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  it  does 
contain  some  very  illustrative  figures 
and  an  explanation  of  just  what  is  in- 
volved. It  indicates  the  great  decision 
that  the  President  made  &nd  how  im- 
iportant  it  is  for  us  to  continue  our  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  imtil  his  goal  is 
accomplished.  Certainly,  we  do  not  want 
to  see  the  30,000  support  troops  men- 
tioned in  the  Alsop  article  left  in  Viet- 
nam to  be  slaughtered. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  patriotic,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  say  to  doubting 
students:  "Count  your  msmy  blessings- 
most  of  all  your  freedom  of  dissent.  Re- 
member, it  bears  with  it  some  responsl- 
bili'ties  to  your  country." 

In  what  nation  can  you  meet  in  the 
backyard  of  the  White  House  and  hear 
speakers  call  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  and  hear  some  others  so  ob- 
scene that  television  had  to  cut  them 
off? 

The  young  people  today,  and  by  far 
the  majority,  recognize  this  and  accept 
it,  and  are  facing  challenges  ahead. 
There  is  much  work  to  do,  and  soon  the 
pn^lems  will  be  entirdy  in  their  laps. 
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I  am  happy  to  see  the  re«x)nse  to 
Earth  Day.  This  is  an  issue  they  can  sink 
their  teeth  into  and  begin  charting  their 
luture. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  the  ex- 
perience of  WUliam  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr.,  as  reported  in  the  May  10.  1970.  issue 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  His  report 
demonstrates  there  is  responsibility  on 
the  campus. 

la  this  week  when  student  war  protests 
were  erupting  at  what  hopefully  will  be  the 
peak  of  such  turmoil,  my  favorite  weekly 
columnist  (and  I  hope  yours)  had  a  highly 
instructive  campus  experience  of  his  own.  It 
definitely  deserves  retelling  here. 

It  so  happened  that  long  before  the  news 
about  Cambodia  exploded,  an  invitation  was 
extended  and  accepted  by  me  to  address  an 
audience  on  May  8  at  California  State  Poly- 
technic College  in  nearby  San  Luis  Obispo. 
I  showed  up  on  schedule  last  Wednesday — 
with  more  than  a  little  feeling  of  trepidation. 
.'^  a  fairly  well  known  supporter  of  Preel- 
dent  Nixon's  war  policies.  I  figured  I  was  in 
for  a  tough  time.  At  the  very  least  I  expected 
to  catch  some  catcalls  and  heckling  from 
some  of  the  several  hundred  students  and 
faculty  memliers  waiting  to  hear  me. 

By  way  of  background,  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  Cal  Poly,  as  it  U  generally  called 
has  a  remarkable  achievement  record.  Only 
Ave  >ears  ago  it  was  a  relatively  small  col- 
lege with  an  enrollment  of  atiout  5,000,  whose 
big  extra-curriculaj  interest  was  In  the  spec- 
tacular rodeos  staged  by  the  school. 

Today  it  is  a  full-fledged  state  Institution 
with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  12,000.  Its  fac- 
ulty and  staff  numljer  more  than  1,400.  It 
has  schools  of  agriculture.  Journalism,  ap- 
plied arts,  applied  science,  engineering  and 
business,  among  others. 

Unlike  so  many  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, tho  whole  academic  empliasls  is  on 
preparing  students  for  specific  practical  ca- 
reers upon  graduation.  The  students  begin 
majoring  in  the  subject  of  their  ciiolce  as 
freshmen,  rather  than  as  Juniors  and  have 
very  few  opportunities  to  take  what  are 
known  elsewhere  as  elective  snap  coxirses  in 
various  theories. 

This  Is  Important,  u  I  hope  to  show  here 
later.  For  the  moment,  try  picturing  me 
facing  that  sea  of  young  faces  axid  wonder- 
ing what  the  reaction  would  be  when  I 
started  defending  a  military  decision  which 
had  caosed  so  mucli  student  violence  else- 
where. 

My  Informal  speech  was  on  world  affairs. 
It  was  Impossible  to  avoid  the  controversial 
issue  of  recent  events  In  Southeast  Asia. 
So  when  it  came  time  I  waded  right  In  with 
my  fingers  crossed. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  into  much  detail 
on  what  was  said.  My  views  were  pretty  well 
outlined  In  this  gpckce  last  Sunday  and  most 
of  what  I  said  simply  elaborated  on  that 
column. 

One  thing  that  was  made  fully  clear  was 
my  sense  of  shock,  and  even  amazement,  at 
how  many  Americans  and  some  of  our 
friends  abroad  bad  reacted  so  critically  to 
President  Nixon's  decision  on  Cambodia. 

Instantly — from  the  doves  in  Congress  to 
the  editorial  pages  of  our  left  of  center 
press — the  howl  went  up  that  the  President 
was  willfully  and  unilaterally  expanding 
the  war.  That  we  were  invading  a  sovereign 
nation.  That  a  terrible  and  costly  blunder 
bad  been  made. 

What  seemed  almost  Incredible  to  me  was 
that  so  much  of  the  criticism  was  a  literal 
echo  of  the  condemnations  which  came 
from  Moscow.  Peking  and  Hanoi.  Even  more 
discouraging  was  the  spectacle  of  college 
presidents  giving  their  blessing  to  student 
protest  strikes. 

To  me  it  was — and  continues  to  be — sim- 
ply astonishing.  Not  one  of  the  liberal  voices 


sounding  off  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
made  a  peep  of  protest  when  it  was  revealed 
last  month  that  40,000  Communist  troops 
had  invaded  Cambodia  and  were  threaten- 
ing to  capture  its  capital  city. 

Not  one  of  the  voices  that  I  can  remem- 
ber ever  said  a  word  at)out  the  long-stand- 
ing Communist  violations  of  Cambodia's 
neutrality  and  Independence  along  the 
soutbern  section  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
And  very  few  gave  the  slightest  serious 
consideration  to  President  Nixon's  explana- 
tion— that  he  acted  to  save  Cambodia  from 
Imminent  Red  conquest  and  the  need  to 
safeguard  his  plan  to  withdraw  American 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  explanation  was  virtually  ignored.  It 
was  as  though  the  protesters  were  deaf  to 
any  explanation;  as  though  they  bad  Just 
been  waiting  and  biding  their  time  for  an 
excuse  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  thoughts  I 
gave  to  my  audience.  When  no  boos  or  cat- 
calls developed,  my  fingers  came  uncrossed 
and  I  gave  them  some  more. 

No  matter  bow  you  look  at  It,  I  said.  Viet- 
nam is  a  bloddy  mess  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  miscalculated  the  tenacity  of 
the  enemy  in  waging  a  war  our  forces  were 
never  permitted  to  win.  At  the  root  of  to- 
day's national  unrest  Is  frustration  over  not 
leaving  the  war  over  and  done  with  by  now. 
All  the  same,  it  was  pointed  out.  Cam- 
bodia had  Ijecome  nothing  but  a  sideways 
DMZ  zone.  The  Communists  had  dug  in  there 
and  were  using  it  as  an  advance  headquar- 
ters in  which  to  store  their  supplies  and 
launch  what  could  easily  be  an  encircling 
attack  on  our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

When  the  Reds  t>egan  their  attempted 
takeover  of  the  whole  ooimtry.  President 
Nixon — in  the  interests  of  protecting  our 
fighting  men — had  Literally  no  other  mili- 
tary alternative  but  to  break  up  the  enemy 
emplacements. 

Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  meant  the 
loss  of  time  needed  to  compdete  our  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  war.  Far  worse.  It  would 
have  left  our  withdrawing  forces  wide  open 
to   a  looming  disaster. 

I  asked  my  audience  to  compare  the  frus- 
tration it  felt  with  the  frvistratlon  of  our 
military  leaders,  who  have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  wage  a  decisive  war,  I  aaked  a 
further  comparison  with  the  frustration 
undergone  in  Paris  by  oxir  negotiators  whose 
many  concessions  have  led  to  notlilng  from 
the  enemy. 

And  I  wound  up  by  noting  that  some  of 
the  more  virulent  war  critics  had  even  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  trying  to  Impeach 
the  President  for  his  decision  on  Cambodia. 
Suppose  you  had  a  brother  or  a  fath^ 
over  there  In  Vietnam.  I  asked,  and  he  got 
a  bullet  in  the  back  from  encircling  troops 
based  in  Cambodia  at  a  time  when  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  bring  him  home? 
If  that  were  to  happen — and  that's  what 
the  Communists  were  threatening  for  large 
numbers  of  our  men — then  you  can  bet  your 
own  sweet  life  there  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment for  real. 

So  that  was  the  speech. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally thank  the  student  body  for  its  cour- 
tesy In  hearing  me  out  and  making  aca- 
demic freedom  a  living  truth.  All  through 
It  the  kids  sat  attentive  and  obviously  in- 
terested. They  laughed  at  my  few  attempts 
at  humor,  applauded  In  gratifying  fashion 
when  I  finished,  later  gathered  around  to 
ask  many  specific  questions. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  even  at  that 
time  hundreds  of  other  college  campuses 
were  either  shut  down  or  in  utter  disorder 
because  of  student  antiwar  demonstrations. 
Were  these  a  special  breed? 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  the  president  of  Cal 
Poly,  and  Dale  E.  Andrews,  Its  academic  vice 


president,  offered  some  explanations  which 
made  me  conclude  that  their  students  in 
fact  are  much  different  from  the  hell  raisers. 
They  assured  me  there  were  many  in 
my  audience  who  also  felt  strongly  against 
the  war.  Disorder  and  the  shouting  down 
of  unwanted  opnions,  however,  are  not  the 
rule  of  life  at  Cal  Poly. 

The  stress  on  practical  education  for  fu- 
t\ire  employment  Is  so  dominant  that  the 
first  thing  you  see  when  entering  the  college 
is    its    Job    placement    bureau. 

There,  all  points  of  view  are  examined 
and  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of  true 
academic  freedom.  Their  ofBcials  said  this 
was  not  surprising  since  the  whole  operation 
of  the  college  was  geared  to  Instruct  students 
who  came  there  solely  to  learn  and  prepare 
themselves  for  useful  careers. 
There  is  a  real  object  lesson  here. 
Last  Wednesday,  Just  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  and  south  of  me,  the  campuses  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Berkeley,  San  FrancUco  and 
San  Jose  were  erupting  in  violence  or  threat- 
ening to  erupt.  The  situation  was.  In  fact, 
so  serious  that  Gov.  Reagan  wisely  ordered 
a  four-day  closing  of  all  public  colleges  and 
universities    In    the    state. 

Who  has  filled  the  heads  of  these  students 
with  the  Ideas  which  steam  them  up  and 
cause  them  so  violently  to  attack  their  own 
country,    its    institutions    and    leaders? 

It's  a  good  question — and  part  of  the  an- 
swer lies  m  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  Infested 
with  radically  minded  professors  and  courses 
with   no   constructive   purpose. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  college  stu- 
dents have  too  little  to  do.  too  few  academic 
challenges  from  courses  that  train  them  for 
si>eciQc  careers — especially  In  their  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  years. 

It  is  high  time  the  system  got  a  top-to- 
bottom  overhauling  with  Cal  Poly  as  the 
model. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  most  en- 
couraging to  see  that  we  do  have  some 
schools  in  this  country — in  fact,  most 
of  them — which  are  abiding  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  they  have  set. 

I  share  the  pride  of  Mr.  Hearst  in  his 
experience  on  the  campus  of  California 
Stete  Polytechnic  College.  I  regret  that 
this  is  not  the  pattern  also  of  many  of  our 
other  great  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

I  cite  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Arizona  RepubUc  of  May 
17,  1970.  Allow  me  to  quote  it: 

Almost  immediately  after  President  Nixon 
announced  his  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops 
Into  Cambodia,  activist  students  poured  Into 
the  streets  to  express  disapproval. 

It  Is  undersUndable,  given  the  direction 
and  Intensity  of  student  protest  over  the  past 
several  years,  that  students  should  demand 
to  be  consulted  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
What  is  less  understandable  is  the  eager- 
ness with  which  many  universities  have  ex- 
plicitly sided  with  the  students,  thereby 
injecting  themselves  directly  into  the  Amer- 
ican political  process. 

Many  universities  have  been  only  techni- 
cally neutral  in  political  matters.  Overwhelm- 
ingly liberal  faculties  .  .  .  administrations 
that  refused  to  discipline  radical  students 
...  a  climate  of  opinion  on  campus  hostile 
to  other  than  left-liberal  viewpoints — In 
these  ways,  the  universities  already  tacitly 
aligned  themselves  with  political  liberalism. 

But  after  the  Cambodian  commitment, 
even  the  pretense  of  neutrality  was  dropped 
at  many  Institutions  as  college  presidents 
and  administrators  led  marches,  canceled 
classes,  encouraged  student  activism,  and 
announced  they  were  seeking  ways  to  allow 
students  to  drop  out  of  courses  or  stay  away 
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or  stay  away  altogether  to  protest  the  war, 
without  forfeiting  grades  or  crediu. 

There  is  more  than  Just  a  certain  smug- 
ness to  this  elitist  notion  that  the  universi- 
ties alone  know  what  is  good  for  America. 
As  Prof.  Irving  Kristol  recently  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  "university  edu- 
cation today  U  an  utter  shambles."  Perhaps 
the  only  thing  more  In  shambles  Is  the  dog- 
ma of  liberalism,  to  which  the  universities 
are    Increasingly    committing    themselves. 

Worse  than  Intellectual  arrogance,  how- 
ever, is  the  risk  that  the  universities  wUl 
become  politicized  completely.  As  one  Co- 
lumbia University  poUtlcal  scientist  told 
Newsweek  (it  is  sad  commentary  on  the 
spirit  of  the  times  on  college  campuses  that 
he  sought  anonymity) ,  "A  university  pollUc- 
ized  by  the  extreme  left  can  easily  be  con- 
trolled at  another  time  by  the  extreme  right." 

We  wonder,  do  those  who  favor  poUtlclza- 
tlon  care  about  the  preservation  of  academic 
Integrity?  Don't  they  fear  that  if  they  trans- 
form their  institutions  to  lobbies  they 
might  lose  their  tax  exemptions? 

In  our  opinion,  the  belief  that  the  uni- 
versities alone  have  the  wisdom  to  save  this 
country,  when  they  are  helpless  even  to  save 
themselves  from  disruption,  destruction,  and 
anarchy,  is  too  preposterous  for  words.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  saddens  us  to  see  higher  educa- 
tion taking  this  fateful,  possibly  fatal,  step. 

Mr.  President,  the  Newsweek  poll  hsus 
been  well  pubUcized.  but  it  bears  repeat- 
ing. 

Fifty  percent  of  those  polled  in  a  scien- 
tificaUy  selected  national  sampling  of 
517  persons  reported  they  approve  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  send  American 
troops  to  Cambodia.  Those  disapproving 
were  39  percent,  -w-ith  11  percent  unde- 
cided. 

This  bears  some  evidence  that  there  is 
a  silent  majority.  We  have  heard  from 
the  vocal  dissenters.  Let  me  read  two 
sampling  letters  to  the  editor,  published 
in  the  May  15,  1970  issue  of  the  PhoenflT 
Gazette.  The  first  letter  reads: 
Troop  Wtthdrawal  Fink  But  What  ABOvn 
POWs  IN  NOBTH  Vietnam? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gazette : 

I  want  to  add  my  sentiments  to  those  of 
E.  T.  W.  Coulter  of  Avondale  and  Harry  L. 
Stanley,  whose  letters,  defending  the  Presi- 
dent on  Cambodia,  appeared  In  the  May  8 
issue. 

Also,  what  about  the  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam?  I  have  Just  heard  the  news 
conference  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  policy  in  Cambodia  and  his 
Intentions  of  withdrawing  160,000  troops 
from  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  his  critics  and  the 
news  media  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  try  to  prove  him  wrong  and  discredit  him. 
However,  I  did  not  hear  one  question  from 
any  newsman  or  newswoman  about  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

I  can't  understand  how  our  congressmen 
who  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Resolution  and 
help>ed  to  send  our  troojjs  into  Vietnam  can 
Justify  the  withdrawal  of  troops  without  any 
consideration  of  those  who  are  in  prisoner 
of  vcar  camps  in  North  Vietnam.  Are  they 
willing  to  sacrifice  these  men  for  their  own 
political  ambitions?  God  help  us  if  we  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  can  callously 
forget  these  men.  During  all  this  contro- 
versy over  military  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
I  have  not  heard  one  voice  raised  by  our 
congressmen,  demonatrators  or  our  present 
administration  asking  the  question:  What 
about  our  prisoners  of  war? 

Our  news  media  have  shown  a  few  wives 
trying  to  gather  information  about  their 
husbands  who  they  believe  are  prisoners.  But 
I  have  yet  to  bear  any  newsmen,  who  have 


continuously  shown  demonstrations  against 
the  Vietnam  war  and  have  shown  those  con- 
gressmen who  have  changed  their  minds 
about  the  Tonkin  Resolution,  pose  this  ques- 
tion. 

As  a  veteran  of  one  declared  war  and  a 
"peace  action,"  I  can't  understand  how  our 
leaders  amd  news  media  can  live  with  them- 
selves if  they  forget  those  who  are  in  prison 
camps  where  their  captors  have  reftised  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  inspection  of  pris- 
oner treatment.  After  seeing  prisoners  of  war 
and  concentration  camps,  I  cant  condone 
the  utter  disregard  of  these  men  by  our 
leaders  and  even  the  silent  majority,  in  let- 
ting this  happen. 

Habolo  O.  Bahxie. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately  there  have 
been  Members  of  Congress  speaking  out 
vigorously  against  leaving  the  Southeast 
Asian  area  without  our  prisoners  of  war. 
I  commend  them  for  their  devotion  to 
their  responsibilities  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Presdent,  here  is  the  other  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  same  paper.  It  is 
entitled,  "Give  Up  Luxuries  To  Aid  War 
Effort." 

It  reads: 

Give  Up  LtrxtJRiES  To  Aid  War  Effort 

I  have  always  considered  myself  an  average 
American,  and  as  for  the  views  that  I  am 
expressing  now.  I  hope  they  are  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  Americans  who  are  the 
backbone  of  this  country.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American,  and  I.  too,  am  grateful  for  a 
President  who  refuses  to  accept  American 
defeat.  Pride  and  belief  in  one's  country  Is 
what  makes  a  country  great.  I  am  not  proud 
of  my  fellow  citizens  and  leaders  in  govern- 
ment who  preach  dissent,  appeasement,  with- 
drawal and  even  treason. 

Whether  we  Uke  it  or  not,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  war.  A  long  war.  a  costly  war  and  a 
real  war.  Men  are  dying  every  day.  They 
deserve  our  support,  not  dissent. 

What  can  we  do  about  ending  the  war? 
The  American  people  can  make  it  their  patri- 
otic duty  to  support  the  war.  If  what  it  takes 
to  arouse  the  general  public  Is  rationing,  then 
let's  ration.  If  it's  sacrifice,  then  let's  sacrifice. 
Let's  give  up  some  of  the  luxuries  we  have 
grown  accustomed  to  by  putting  the  nation 
on  a  general  war  economy.  Let's  put  winning 
the  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ahead  of 
proflts,  new  cars,  vacations,  etc.  Let's  get 
behind  our  servicemen,  behind  our  Presi- 
dent, behind  our  country  and  show  the  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  camps  that  we  are  still  In 
command  and  are  still,  in  fact.  Indivisible. 
Robert  W.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  President,  that  indicates  the  feel- 
ing of  this  gentleman.  And  I  am  sure  It 
is  a  feeling  that  is  shared  by  many,  many 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  one 
other  editorial  because  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant. It  is  a  guest  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Arizona  newspapers. 
But  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  editorial  reads: 
IFrom  the  Arizona  Republic,  May  16.  1970] 

President's  Might  Is  Liberal  Growth 
(Reprinted  from  The  Wall  Street  Joximal) 

An  ironic  by-product  of  the  Cambodian 
intervention  is  the  renewed  concern,  notably 
among  liberals,  about  the  enormous  power  of 
the  presidency.  The  irony,  of  course,  lies  In 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  souls  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  that  power. 

True.  Cambodia  is  a  striking  example  of  a 
President's  freedom  to  make  major  unilateral 
moves;  so  was  President  Johnson's  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  is  only 


belatedly  waking  up  to  the  fact  tba>t  m«yb« 

too  much  such  freedom  resides  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

Now  there  Is  talk  of  cutting  off  war  funds 
for  everything  but  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china and  other  schemes  to  reverse  the  Cam- 
bodian exercise.  How  effective  any  endeavors 
would  be  is  another  matter,  though. 

For  while  recent  decades  have  seen  an  ex- 
pansion of  presidential  power,  its  roots  are 
deep  In  the  Oonstltution. 

TTiat  may  sound  somewhat  paradoxical 
since  In  this  respect  the  Constitution  is  a 
vastly  skillful  arrangement  for  dividing  up 
power  among  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  thtis,  It  was  hoped,  preventing  the 
emergence  of  a  tyrant  in  the  White  House. 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  bind  down  the  chief  executive  as  tightly 
as  they  presumably  thought,  a  point  made 
by  George  E.  Reedy,  at  one  time  Mr.  John- 
son's press  secretary.  In  his  new  book  "Tlie 
Twilight  of  the  Presidency"   (World). 

Some  presidential  powers  were  not  de- 
limited, or  only  vaguely  so  (making  It  pos- 
sible to  refer  to  "inherent"  powers).  Perhaps 
more  Important,  as  Reedy  puts  It,  the 
framers  Invested  the  office  with  awe  and 
reverence,  a  symbol  of  national  unity. 

Indeed,  he  contends  they  set  the  stage  for 
the  presidency  becoming  a  monarchy  in  all 
but  name.  In  such  circumstances,  they  had 
not  reckoned  with  "the  ability  of  the 
'manager'  to  make  commitments  which 
could  not  easily  be  revoked." 
Reedy  sums  up; 

"The  trend  Is  clear.  Over  the  passage  at 
the  years,  what  was  little  more  than  man- 
agerial authority  has  become  power  over  the 
life  of  the  nation  Itself.  The  right  to  check 
this  power  still  rests  In  Congress  and  the 
courts.  But  the  ability  to  check  assumes 
the  capacity  to  offer  alternatives,  to  explain 
them  to  the  public,  and  to  manage  a  struc- 
ture that  carries  them  out.  In  the  modern 
age.  when  action  with  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion becomes  Increasingly  urgent,  these 
capabilities  are  lessened  with  each  passing 
day  for  every  arm  of  the  government  except 
the  presidency." 

While  the  authority  of  the  office  probably 
would  have  grown  greatly  in  any  case,  It  was 
given  a  big  shove  In  that  direction  by  the 
liberal  philosophy  that  has  mostly  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  a  generation  or  more. 

Central  to  that  philosophy  Is  the  notion 
that  governmental  remedies  can  cure  prac- 
tically any  economic,  social  or  even  personal 
problem. 

Part  of  the  federal  grovrth  In  the  "SOs  was 
admittedly  an  attempt  to  grapple  vrtth  the 
Depression,  but  only  part,  and  manifestly 
the  growth  did  not  end  with  the  end  of  the 
Depression. 

On  the  contrary.  World  War  n  not  only 
ended  that  period  but.  by  virtue  of  Its  mo- 
bilization of  the  nation's  resources,  fueled 
the  further  growth  of  government  In  the  suc- 
ceeding years. 

And  when  one  speaks  of  government 
growth,  It  Is  largely  the  growth  of  the  execu- 
tive branch — the  president's  dcxnaln. 

An  unbelievable  proliferation  of  programs 
and  activities,  military  and  civilian,  domestic 
and  foreign,  has  taken  place;  being  his  re- 
sponsibility, those  undertakings  augment  his 
authority.  In  no  small  measure  it  Is  a  liberal- 
created  edifice. 

An  additional  Irony  is  that  many  al  the 
liberals  who  once  had  such  faith  In  big  gov- 
ernment have  grown  disillusioned,  not  only 
with  the  president's  power  to  engage  In  war, 
but  with  the  whcde  cMnpetence  of  a  huge 
array  of  bureaucracies  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  nation's  troubles. 

Along  with  those  of  us  who  have  always 
been  skeptical  of  big  government,  they  would 
now  prefer  other  approaches. 

Without  at  the  moment  ootnmentlng  on 
the  merits  (or  otherwise)  of  the  Cambodian 
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Intervenuon.  we  think  It  understandable  that 
the  liberals  are  stresalng  its  presidential-pow- 
er asf>ect.  It's  Just  too  bad  they  didn't  realize 
what  they  were  building  years  ago. 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  what  I  have  to 
add  to  the  Senator's  remarks  should  ap- 
pear more  appropriately  elsewhere  in 
the  Record.  We  have  heard  and  we  still 
are  hearing  a  torrent  of  criticism  of 
President  Nixon  for  his  courageous  de- 
cision to  clean  out  the  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia. 

To  a  large  extent  this  criticism  has  ig- 
nored the  basic  reason  given  by  the 
President  for  the  operation — to  protect 
the  hves  of  American  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  coin:  that 
is.  what  do  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  think 
of  the  operation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Norman  M. 
Pagels  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.,  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  sets  forth, 
the  soldier's  point  of  view.  She  quotes 
from  a  letter  received  from  her  son.  Staff 
Sgt  Alan  G  Pagels.  who  is  recovering 
from  wounds  received  in  action  on  April 
30.  at  Firebase  Granite,  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
some  of  this  young  soldier's  thoughts. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  his  letter  to 
his  mother : 

I  keep  reading  and  hearing  about  all  the 
trouble  Pres  Nixon  Is  having  on  college  cam- 
puses because  he  went  Into  Cambodia.  I  hope 
you  realize  that  this  was  one  of  the  best 
moves  that  he  has  ever  made.  The  move  has 
saved  more  American  lives  than  we  will  ever 
know. 

The  enemy  movee  Into  Cambodia  and 
stockpiles  weapons,  food  and  men  which 
some  day  they  will  decide  to  pick  up  and  use 
against  the  men  which  this  country  has  sent 
over  here  These  are  the  same  weapons  that 
will  some  day  take  a  leg.  arm  or  life  from 
some  American.  Then  a  man  stands  up  and 
says  let's  take  these  weapons  away  from  the 
enemy,  and  save  our  boys'  lives,  and  the 
country  has  the  nerve  to  belittle  this  man 
No.  tins  man  Is  not  to  be  ridiculed,  he  Is 
to  be  thanked.  Thank  him  for  the  next  six 
months,  because  It  Is  because  of  him.  that 
hundreds  of  Americans  will  be  able  to  get 
on  that  f  reedcan  bird  and  come  home  to  their 
families.  You  can  already  thank  the  "stop 
the  bombers"  for  43  people  in  my  company 
that  win  never  st«p  foot  on  American  shores 
again  Thank  them  for  me  too.  because  I 
know  what  It  is  like  to  be  shot  at.  mortared 
R.P.G'd  and  satchel  charged.  Thank  all  of 
those  that  know  so  much  about  what  Is 
right  that  they  can  decide  that  this  or  that 
American  should  not  come  home,  ever  again. 

These  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Staff  Sergeant  Pagels.  included 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  written  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Pagels.  In  her  letter,  Mrs. 
Pagels  said : 

These  are  our  sentiments  as  well  as  Alan's. 
I  felt  It  was  necessary  to  let  others  know  Just 
how  our  son  and  his  buddies  feel  about  the 
war  and  the  unrest  and  turmoil  In  this 
country.  May  God  give  you  the  strength  and 
wise  Judgement  to  soon  bring  this  war  and 
unreet  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uranimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  th»  Record  the  full 


text  of  Mrs.  Pagels"  letter  with  the  quo- 
tations from  her  son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

I  May  19,  1970. 

Mr.  RicHASD  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  The  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washin^on.  D.C. 

Dear  M».  President:  Today,  I  have  jvist 
finished  mailing  quotations  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  my  son.  S'Sg  Alan  O. 
Pagels.  to  several  area  newspapers  and  Con- 
gressman Elford  Cederberg.  Thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  interested  In  what  he  has  to 
say.  Alan  is  recovering  from  wounds  received 
while  serving  with  the  501st  Infantry  of  the 
101st  Airborne,  at  Firebase  Granite  In  Viet 
Nam.  on  April  30.  1970.  He  Is  presently  re- 
cuperating at  the  Army  Convalescent  Cen- 
ter in  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

"I  keep  reading  and  hearing  about  all  the 
trouble  Pres.  Nixon  is  having  on  College 
campuses  because  he  went  into  Cambodia. 
I  hope  you  realize  that  this  wais  one  of  the 
best  moves  that  he  has  ever  made.  That 
move  has  saved  more  American  lives  than 
we  will  ever  know.  The  American  student 
has  never  been  over  here  and  Is  not  able  to 
understand  what  It  Is  like  to  have  one  AK 
rifle  fired  in  his  dlrecUon  or  rip  through  one 
of  his  buddies  that  he  has  grown  to  know 
and  like.  They  don't  know  the  fear  that  runs 
through  your  body  when  they  hear  a  mortar 
round  leave  the  tube  and  they  have  to  wait 
for  It  to  come  down  and  pray  that  It  won't 
land  In  their  area.  They  have  never  heard 
their  buddy  cry  out  "My  Ood  I'm  dying  " 

The  American  public  does  not  know  what 
It  is  like  to  have  to  assault  a  bunker  complex 
day  after  day  and  continually  get  men  shot 
and  killed.  Everyone  knows  that  the  only  way 
to  take  an  occupied  bunker  complex  Is  to 
call  In  an  air  strike.  But  air  strikes  don't 
come  anymore  because  this  would  be  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  war.  You  ask.  you  beg.  but 
they  don't  come  because  they  are  vmau- 
thorlzed.  So  you  try  and  take  It  with  human 
life.  Yes.  you  take  It  but  with  what  a  waste. 
All  because  they  couldnt  get  the  proper 
equipment,  because  someone  back  there  Is 
yelling  stop  the  bombing.' 

The  enemy  moves  Into  Cambodia  and 
stockpiles  weapons,  food,  and  men  which 
some  day  they  wUl  decide  to  pick  up  and 
use  against  the  men  which  our  country  has 
sent  over  here.  These  are  the  same  weapons 
that  will  some  day  take  a  leg,  arm.  or  life 
from  some  American.  Then  a  man  stands 
up  and  says  let's  take  these  weapons  away 
from  the  enemy,  and  save  our  boys'  lives,  and 
the  country  has  the  nerve  to  belittle  this 
man. 

I  have  one  wish.  I  wish  that  every  student 
that  took  part  In  these  demonstrations  has 
his  opportunity  to  experience  what  the  man 
in  the  field  experiences  over  here.  Then  I 
would  like  to  hear  him  say.  let's  wait  until 
they  come  to  us  and  start  firing  at  us  before 
we  do  anything  atiout  getting  their  weapons. 
No  this  man  is  not  to  be  ridiculed,  he  U 
to  be  thanked.  Thank  him  for  the  next  six 
months,  because  It  Is  because  of  him,  that 
hundreds  of  Americans  will  be  able  to  get  on 
that  freedom  bird  and  come  home  to  their 
families.  You  can  already  thank  the  "stop 
the  bombers"  for  43  people  In  my  company 
that  will  never  step  foot  on  our  safe  Ameri- 
can shores  again.  Thank  them  for  me  too, 
because  I  know  what  It  Is  like  to  be  shot  at. 
mortared.  R.P  G  d  and  satchel  charged. 
Thank  all  of  those  that  know  so  much  about 
what  Is  right  that  they  can  decide  that  this 
or  that  American  should  not  come  home, 
ever  again. 

Perhaps  I  am  bitter  and  I  suppose  I  am  but 
I  am  sick  of  seeing  people  die  needlessly,  and 


while  the  NVA  are  killing  us.  people  back 
there  are  yelling  "don't  hurt  them  and  they 
won't  hurt  you  ".  It's  true  that  after  you're 
dead  you  don't  feel  it  anymore.  It  seems  that 
someone  back  there  ought  to  feel  something. 
Maybe  I'm  wrong.  Oh  well.  I  can  only  do  my 
Job  right  now.  Perhaps  some  day  I  can  do 
more.  God  bless  America.  I  hope  It  Is  still 
there  when  I  return. 

Sorry  about  dragging  that  out.  Pray  for 
Richard  Nixon.  He  Is  a  man  that  needs  all 
the  help  he  can  get.  Ufe  can't  be  very  pleas- 
ant for  him  right  now.  Personally  I  thank 
God  for  him. 

These  are  our  sentiments  as  well  as  Alan's. 
I  felt  It  was  necessary  to  let  others  know  Just 
how  our  son  and  his  buddies  feel  about  the 
war  and  the  unrest  and  turmoil  in  this  coun- 
try. May  God  give  you  the  strength  and  wise 
Judgment  to  soon  bring  this  war  and  unrest 
to  an  end. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Norman  M.  Paoels. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  similar 
views  were  expressed  by  another  soldier 
in  a  letter  to  his  parents  reported  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  May  19,  1970. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Thbt  Coiru)  Have  Killeb  Us  Ala," 
( By  Roijert  Page ) 
Sgt.  Herbert  Dale  Sharp  of  Stow,  a  veteran 
of  three  miasions  into  Cambodia,  now  In- 
sists that  the  American  Invasion  of  that 
country  wlU  mark  "the  beginning  of  the  end" 
of  the  war  In  'Vietnam. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  H.  Sharp.  2269  Ross  Dr.,  the  23-year- 
old  OI  wrote  that  President  Nixon's  declalon 
to  Invade  Cambodia  "Is  the  best  thing  that 
oould  have  happened.  I  was  so  happy  that  I 
cried.  Ninety-nine  pet.  of  the  Americana 
over  here  feel  the  same  way. 

"It  Is  the  first  time  since  this  W€U-  started 
that  we  dont  have  to  sit  and  wait  until  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  is  ready  to  fight  us 
on  their  own  terms." 

As  olU  adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Sgt.  Sharp  went  Into  Cambodia  to  deteainine 
the  location  and  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese units  In  Cambodia. 

He  recounted  his  experience  In  his  lett«r: 
"I  have  never  seen  so  many  North  Vlet- 
nameee  and  Viet  Cong  In  my  life.  We  saw 
thousands  of  them  at  a  time  In  bunker  com- 
plexes that  covered  miles.  These  people  were 
Just  sitting  there,  an  entire  Army  In  a  coun- 
try that  was  supposed  to  be  neutral  but  they 
had  the  capability,  the  men,  food,  trucks 
and  weapons  to  walk  Into  Tay  Nlnh  in  force 
and  completely  level  It. 

"They  could  have  killed  everyone  here  and 
pushed  all  the  way  to  Saigon  If  they  wanted 
to.  You  have  to  understand  this. 

"These  North  Vietnamese  were  Just  sitting 
there  where  they  cotild  resupply  and  prepare 
to  fight  and  there  wasn't  a  thing  we  could  do. 
We  have  got  about  40,000  US.  troops  In  Tay 
Nlah  Province  but  they  could  have  killed  us 
all.  All  they  were  waiting  for  was  the  rainy 
season  which  starts  In  the  end  of  May." 

Sgt.  Sharp  wrote  If  President  Nixon  had 
gone  ahead  and  withdrawn  more  U.  S.  troops 
without  doing  anything  about  the  Viet  Cong 
buildup  In  Oambodla.  "there  would  have 
been  no  stopping  them." 

"All  that  America  has  put  into  this  war 
and  all  of  the  men  that  have  died  would  be 
completely  In  vain.  All  of  my  friends  that 
have  died  would  have  died  for  nothing. 
South  Vietnam  would  have  fallen  and  every- 
thing would  have  been  for  nothing." 

Sgt.  Sharp  accompanied  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  their  first  assault  into  Cambodia 


two  weeks  before  President  Nixon's  historic 
April  30sp>eech. 

■We  stayed  eight  days  this  time  and  caught 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  so  vinaware  that 
there  really  wasn't  too  much.  A  bell  of  a  lot 
of  them  Just  surrendered. 

In  his  letter,  he  noted  the  main  reason 
he  wrote  so  much  detail  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  was  from  reading  of  the  riots  and 
killings  at  Kent  State. 

"All  of  those  kids  think  they  are  right  In 
what  they  are  doing  by  protesting  but  they 
Just  don't  know.  Ood,  If  they  only  knew," 
he  wrote,  "I  don't  hold  It  against  the  college 
students  but  they  do  more  to  help  the  Com- 
munists by  their  protests  than  they  could 
by  sending  them  guns.  Their  protesting  gives 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  the  will  to  fight 
on." 

"I  want  this  thing  ended  now,  before  my 
brothers  and  more  of  my  friends  have  to 
come  over  here,"  he  declared.  "It  can  be  done 
now  If  we  keep  going.  All  we  need  Is  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  at  home." 

The  brothers  Sgt.  Sharp  is  fighting  for  are 
17-year-old  Robert,  a  Stow  High  Junior,  and 
12-year-old  Richard,  a  pupil  at  Echo  Hills 
Elementary. 

In  his  three  tours  of  duty  to  Vietnam,  Sgt. 
Sharp  has  been  wounded  twice  and  Injured 
a  third  time.  He  suffered  shrapnel  wounds 
of  the  right  foot  and  leg  the  first  time  and 
was  shot  through  the  leg  the  second.  He  also 
suffered  a  concussion  last  October  when  the 
tank  he  was  riding  in  exploded  after  It  hit 
A  landmine. 

Sgt.  Sharp  attended  Kent  State  a  quarter 
after  graduating  from  Stow  High  In  1965, 
He  then  volunteered  for  the  Army  and  has 
enlisted  once  since  then.  He  Is  due  home 
from  Vietnam  in  September. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Brenda  Ault- 
man  of  Georgia,  whom  he  met  while  sta- 
tioned at  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ocl  She  and  their 
four-month-old  son  Todd  Allen  also  live 
with  the  Sharp  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  allowing  me  to  include 
that  material  as  well  as  some  remarks 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  placing  in  the  Record  material  that 
so  vividly  Illustrates  the  feelings  of  many 
of  our  young  men. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  a  letter  that  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
C.  R.  Presnell,  Jr.,  to  two  of  his  four  sons. 
His  sons  are  Capt.  Charles  R.  Presnell  HI 
and  Sgt.  Douglas  C.  Presnell.  The  father 
writes: 
An  Open  Letter  to  Two  or  Mr  Poua  Sons — 

Capt.  Chakixs  R.  Presnell  HI;  Scr.  Doug- 
las C.  Presnell 

Dear  Charlie  and  Doug — not  having  a  col- 
lege education  perhaps  I  should  not  write 
this  letter,  but  due  to  ctirrent  events  I  will. 
I  trust  and  hope  this  letter  might  reach 
others  of  the  silent  majority  and  maybe  In- 
fluence some  of  the  radicals  that  they  are 
wrong.  Doug,  while  you  are  In  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia  some  of  your  former  classmates 
are  burning  down  college  buildings.  You  of 
course  realize  these  are  built  with  yours  and 
your  brothers  tax  money,  along  with  mine. 

Charlie — It  Is  a  ahame  that  after  having 
received  the  Sliver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star,  2 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  and  29  Air 
Medals  that  you  have  to  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  th«;  people  In  your  country.  Regardless  of 
their  behavior,  I  am  pioud  of  lx>th  of  you 
now  serving  your  country  and  know  your 
brothers  feel  the  same — 
As  always, 

(The  Old  Man)  C.  R.  Presnell,  Jr. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  Is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  how  a  father  feels 


about  two  of  his  sons  who  are  serving 
nobly  and  courageously  in  Vietnam,  and 
perhaps  in  Cambodia.  He  does  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  what  he  has  had  to 
say  and  the  feelings  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  letters  that  have  been  written. 
I  know  all  of  us  in  Congress  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  illustrating 
tremendous  support  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing. 

He  has  taken  a  step  only  because  he 
fdt  it  would  help  us  get  out  of  this  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia  and  that  it  would 
assist  in  bringing  our  boys  home,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  greatly  reduce  the 
loss  of  life  both  so  far  as  our  courageous 
men  are  concerned  and  those  who  are 
serving  with  us,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  others. 

I  feel  it  is  very  appropriate  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  may  have  the 
benefit  of  these  remarks  that  have  been 
made.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  other 
Senators  have  spent  much  time  in  the 
last  2  weeks  talking  and  Ustening  to 
various  groups,  mostly  from  campuses 
and  from  other  organizations,  who  have 
come  to  Wsishington  and  who  are  un- 
happy with  the  President's  decision. 

Many  times  I  have  asked  these  people 
in  these  groups,  "Do  you  think  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  President  could  be 
right?"  Quite  often  I  am  astounded  and 
very  disappointed  to  get  the  response 
that,  no,  they  do  not  think  there  is  even 
a  possibility  the  President  could  be  right. 
They  do  not  acknowledge  there  is  the 
slightest,  remote  possibility  that  he  could 
be  right.  Then,  I  am  forced  to  say,  "It  is 
very  difBcult  under  such  circumstances 
and  with  the  closed  mind  you  have  to 
carry  on  much  of  a  dialogue  when  you 
do  not  even  want  to  consider  the  remot- 
est possibility  that  the  President  may  be 
right." 

But,  thainkfully.  the  response  of  many 
others  is  not  that,  and  they  will  acknowl- 
edge that  while  they  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  wrong,  there  is  a  possibility  he 
might  be  right. 

I  have  quite  often  said,  "Well,  if  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  President  is 
right,  would  it  not  serve  a  good  purpose 
to  wait  a  little  while  before  you  make  up 
your  mind?  After  all,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  he  has  made  a  military  decision, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  csirried 
out.  He  has  indicated  that  all  American 
troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  June.  Certainly  you  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  in  a  better  position  at  that 
praint  to  make  a  decision  passing  judg- 
ment on  whether  the  President  was  right 
or  not." 

Certainly  at  this  point  It  would  seem 
that  those  who  do  not  feel  they  can  sup- 
port the  President — and  I  think  he 
should  be  supported — at  least  should  re- 
serve judgment  and  at  least  should  not 
make  it  more  difficult.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  not  very  successful  in  convincing 
those  groups  that  that  should  be  their 
approach,  but  it  Is  the  approach  that  I 


think  people  who  agree  could  take  in  a 
constructive  way. 

I  can  understand  that  the  President 
could  be  wrong,  I  concede  that  possibly 
he  could  be  wrong.  I  think  he  is  right. 
But,  at  the  very  least,  we  could  reserve 
judgment  imtil  the  end  of  June.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  think,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, that  we  should  give  the  President  a 
chance.  I  have  had  similar  experience 
with  the  youngsters  who  have  come  into 
my  office.  A  number  of  youngsters  from 
Arizona  who  have  been  attending  schools 
in  the  East  have  seen  fit  to  come  in  and 
visit  with  me.  I  have  been  very  pleased  to 
have  them  visit  the  office,  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  problem 
with  them.  In  many  instances,  they  have 
closed  minds.  Fortunately,  some  of  the 
young  men  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
carry  out  what  he  promised  to  do,  but 
most  of  the  youngsters,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  foimd  out,  responded 
adversely  to  the  President's  decision. 

I  believe  that  feeling  is  gradually 
changing.  From  my  mail,  I  know  it  has 
changed,  as  far  as  our  people  are  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  like  to  classify  college 
students  as  not  being  adults,  because 
they  are  adult  in  their  thinking,  but 
some  have  closed  minds  regarding  this 
subject.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  read 
the  statements  made  by  some  of  our 
young  men  serving  in  Vietnam  and  their 
reaction  suid  their  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  pay  attention  not  only 
to  them  but  to  the  courageous  men  who 
are  fighting  the  battle  in  Cambodia 
and  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  is  just  as  im- 
Ewrtant  that  we  listen  to  our  young  men 
in  uniform  in  Southeast  Asia  as  it  is  that 
we  listen  to  young  people  here  at  home 
who  want  us  to  listen  to  them.  I  think 
we  should  listen  to  both  groups. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree.  We  ourselves  do 
not  want  to  have  closed  minds  to  their 
beliefs,  because  most  of  them  are  very 
sincere.  When  we  talk  about  our  youth 
today,  I  personally  feel  that  95  f>ercent 
of  our  young  people  are  responsible.  They 
are  desirous  of  doing  what  is  best  for 
our  country.  They  think  that  if  they  can 
force  the  President  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  they  will  be  doing  something 
good  for  the  country.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  complications  of  war.  They  do 
not  have  the  information  the  President 
has.  I  have  tried  to  convince  many  of 
the  youngsters  who  have  visited  me  that 
they  do  not  have  all  the  information.  I 
had  to  admit  that  I  did  not  have  the  facts 
available  to  the  President.  I  tried  to  con- 
vince them  by  saying.  "Why  do  you  not 
give  the  President  a  chance?  He  has  the 
information  available  which  resulted  in 
his  decision.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  President.  Whether  you  believe  in 
him  or  not,  certainly  he  is  your  President 
as  he  is  my  President.  I  hope  you  will 
think  about  this  and  see  if  you  cannot 
convince  yourselves  and  others  that  this 
is  the  petriotlc  position  to  take."  Not  only 
that,  but  it  is  going  to  mean  so  much  to 
our  men  who  are  serving  in  Vietnam,  to 
the  saving  of  lives  there,  and  in  helping 
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to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict  over  there. 
I  hope  they  realize  now  what  is  hap- 
pening and  the  importance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  in  Cambodia.  I 
think  it  should  assist  greatly  in  changing 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  making  a  very  excellent 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  205— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION ESTABLISHING  A  COM- 
MISSION ON  SEEKING  MEANS 
OF  MODERNIZING  AND  REORGA- 
NIZING THE  FEDERAL  WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  facing 
the  Congress  is  the  need  to  reform  the 
Nations  welfare  system.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  costly  Eind  full  of  inequities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Robert  Finch,  has  proposed  a  new  fam- 
ily assistance  plan,  which  he  claims  will 
solve  our  welfare  problems. 

This  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  then 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Diiring 
the  committee's  hearings,  the  following 
facts  were  established: 

First.  The  proposal,  for  the  first  time, 
would  establish  the  principle  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage.  Mr.  Finch  suggests 
$1,600:  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization demands  $5,300. 

Second.  Mr.  Finch  admitted  the  cost  of 
his  program  would  be  nearly  double  the 
cost  of  the  present  system — and  evidence 
indicates  that  his  estimates  for  the  new 
proposal  are  low,  being  based  on  1968 
figures. 

Third.  The  selling  point  In  the  Finch 
program  is  the  so-called  work  incentive 
feature.  But  there  Is  doubt  that  this 
incentive  will  work. 

For  example,  a  worker  earning  $9,000 
with  a  family  of  four  has  a  take-home 
pay  of  $7,615.  But  In  New  York,  he  could 
quit  work  and  receive  the  same  amount 
from  welfare  programs,  in  cash  and  other 
public  benefits. 

Fourth.  Under  questioning  by  me,  Sec- 
cretary  F^ch  admitted  his  proposal 
would  increase  the  welfare  rolls  from 
10  nnillion  to  24  million.  I  then  asked  him 
this  question,  to  which  I  received  no 
satisfactory  reply:  "How  can  we  reverse 
the  trend  toward  the  welfare  state  by 
increasing  the  welfare  rolls  from  10  mil- 
lion persons  to  24  million  persons''" 

Fifth.  Governor  Reagan  of  California 
wrote  to  me  that  8  percent  of  his  State's 
population  now  on  welfare  would  go  to 
14  percent  under  the  Finch  proposal. 

I  concluded  that  I  could  not  support 
the  Pinch  proposal  in  Its  present  form. 


I  worked  with  Finance  Committee  col- 
leagues to  have  it  sent  back  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  completely  reworked. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  Secretary  Finch  and  his  associates  to 
come  up  with  a  satisfactory  bill  this 
year.  Therefore,  I  am  placing  an  al- 
ternative before  the  Senate. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  create  a  Presidential 
commission,  on  the  order  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  to  study  the  Federal  wel- 
fare system  and  make  recommendations 
for  reorganizing  It  and  modernizing  It 
in  an  equitable  way. 

If  the  new  \'erslon  of  the  administra- 
tion welfare  bill  is  satisfactory,  I  shall 
not  press  my  resolution.  But  if  it  Is  not — 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  on  this  score — 
then  my  resolution  will  insure  that  the 
welfare  system  does  not  just  remain  on 
dead  center.  Constructive  swition  can  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  deep  obligation 
to  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  earn  a  living.  I  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  Congress  has  any  right 
to  turn  over  tax  funds  of  hard-working 
citizens  to  able-bodied  persons  who  re- 
fuse to  work. 

It  is  Important  that  the  present  wel- 
fare program  be  reformed,  but  we  must 
be  sure  we  get  something  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
joint  resolution,  which  would  create  a 
presidential  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  means  of  modernizing  and 
reorganizing  our  present  Federal  welfare 
system.  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  appropriately  referred^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEncEKi .  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  205) 
establishing  a  commission  on  seeking 
means  of  modernizing  and  reorganizing 
the  Federal  welfare  programs.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bykd  of  Virginia,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  tf  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  28,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  27,  1970: 

DntOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN    SESVICE 

Roswell  D.  McClelland,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor ESitraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Niger. 

In  the  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  offlcer  of  the  Army, 


under  provisions  of  title   10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Timothy  J.  Regan.  Jr.,  030-06- 
5277.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

Army  Promotion  List 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Aanenson,  James  H.,  535381068. 
Adaml.  Frederick  W..  019345553. 
.\dams.  Bruce  W.,  001349588, 
Adams.  Herbert  P..  038289659. 
Adams.  Jerome,  218428790. 
Adams.  Richard  B..  466744295. 
Adams.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  417585092. 
Adams,  Tommy  D.,  458785501. 
Adamson,  John  E.,  075380242. 
Adklns.  Richard  C,  075380235. 
Alello.  Michael  J.,  110347960. 
Albers,  Donald  P..  331384608. 
Alexander,  Urey  W  J.,  186341481. 
Alford.  Lodwlck  K..  037286547. 
Allch.  James  A.,  559628594. 
AUen,  James  B.,  227608832. 
Allen,  Jefferson  F.,  052381466. 
Allen,  John  G.,  Jr.,  447384696. 
AUen,  Roderlc  D..  512464633. 
Alley,  James  W.,  Jr.,  278381715. 
Altlert.  Richard  T..  063363860. 
Altshuler.  Herbert,  059368024. 
Ament,  Robert  J.,  383424418. 
Ammon,  Richard  W..  091360525. 
Amstutz.  Richard  E..  277405874. 
Anastasl.  Richard  W..  155343877. 
Anderson.  John  C  226569509. 
Anderson,  Leonard  O.,  430821828. 
Anderson,  Parker  T  ,  471504735. 
Anderson.  Robert  R..  330380663. 
Anderson,  Roger  E..  504505270. 
Anderson.  Thomas  W..  257742406. 
Andrews,  Michael  A.,  237707033. 
Andrlano,  Prank  D.,  064384640. 
Angell.  Robert  R.  110349267. 
Ansel.  Raymond  B..  216429552 
Antonluc.  Robert  P..  025347896. 
Applehans.  Robert  B..  353401282. 
•    Arrango.RoKer  J.  Jr.,  266629862. 
-  Archibald.  David  J..  653600537. 
Armstrong.  Frank  W..  284406562. 
Armstrong,  Jack  A..  259627291. 

Arnold.  Henry  H.,  in.  448387663. 
Arnold,  Lee  H..  037321769. 

Aronow,  William  F.,  517488206. 

Ashcraft.  Jack  G.,  450688480. 

Askman.  Jan  P.,  032322560. 

Atkins,  Gary  W.,  067360739. 

Atkinson,  Terry  O.,  253722531. 

Augtist,  Joseph  A.,  II,  037283736. 

AvBJd.  John  J.,  012322673 

Avery.  James  T..  m.  226587361. 

Ayers.  William  M..  Jr.,  439621528. 

Ay  I  or.  Robert  L..  537429638. 

Baccel.  Bruce  C.  547625693. 

Badger.  Jamee  L..  Jr.,  136327673. 

Baggett,  David  L.,  4444209«6. 

Bagnell.  Jerome.  147348207. 

Bagnulo.  Michael  A  .  175348216. 

Bahr.  James  J.,  378420632. 

Ballev,  Max  P  .  in,  499724351. 

Baker.  Charles  L.,  418600399. 

Baker.  James  L.  K.  574147863. 

Baker,  Jamea  R.,  536401332, 

Balkcom,  James  R  .  Jr..  263646677. 

Ball.  Douglas  A..  516466497, 

Ball.  John  W,  I.,  226603488. 

Bannon.  Michael  J  ,  154343044. 

Barbee,  Steve  G  ,  467688863. 

Barcellona,  Anthony,  147323926. 

Barczak.  Robert  A  ,  394448612. 

Barkley.  Alben  W..  405587027. 

Baxnaby.  Richard  J,.  33836O406. 

Barnes,  Fred  W..  574146360, 

Barney.  Michael  L..  221284035. 

Barofsky,  Frederick,  344369309. 

Barr,  Brian.  556662710. 
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Barr,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  607568133. 
BarthJe,  Robert  C.  J,,  666621757. 
Bartholomew.  WUliam,  539402820. 
Bartlett,  Robin  B,,  532441689. 
Barton,  George  T.,  II,  004609048. 
Bates,  Robert  L.,  585031976. 
Bates,  Robert  O.,  142362899. 
Battles,  James  E,,  310408264, 
Baxter,  Larry  J.,  618629150. 
BeauUeu,  Lynn  P.,  027367548. 
Beaumont,  Edward  H..  426883968. 
Beaver,  WUUam  C.  I.,  52105632. 
Beck,  Dwlght  A.,  124346472. 
Beck,  Edward  J.,  134340813. 
Beck,  James  L.,  409701294. 
Becker,  Donald  T.,  070367694. 
Beckrc^e,  John  H.,  Jr.,  248741022. 
Bedensbender,  WllUa,  513484838. 
Beechlnor,  Robert  L.,  560523546. 
Begin,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  007442602. 
Behrens,  Jon  3.,  504627168. 
Behrens,  Randy  C,  635403972. 
Bell,  Carl  H.,  Ill,  246707206. 
Bell,  Dartd  H.,  Jr.,  218404264. 
Bell,  Samuel  D.,  409685243. 
Bement.  Danny  B.,  378424239. 
Bennett,  Kelley  E,.  407608886. 
Bennett,  Larry  G,,  46564479, 
Benolt.  James  A.,  21 1340248. 
Berger.  Jaseph  B.,  Jr..  175366626. 
Bergqulst,  Kenneth,  032348106. 
Bergson,  Henry  Paul,  014305845. 
Bernler,  Robert  G.,  005428376. 
Berry,  Gerald  J.,  226543651. 
Berthelot.  Henry  J.,  437602564. 
Beshore,  David  F.,  338369571 
Beumler,  Timothy  C,  52664327. 
Beverley,  WlUlam  W.,  448403113. 
Be\ill,  Edward  E.,  414747710. 
Bickerton,  James  B..  190366664. 
Blgelman,  Paul  A..  114344702. 
Blllups.  Reginald  D.,  419608376. 
Bird.  David  O..  010343425. 
Bird,  Robert  D.,  414728897. 
Bishop,  Burke  E.,  46168688. 
Bishop,  Charles  R.,  258664960. 
Bishop.  David  M.,  076380337. 
Black,  Richard  A.,  631420175. 
Black.  Ronald  D.,  255707066. 
Blackshlre,  Benny  W.,  235665136. 
Blake,  David  G.,  529525441. 
Blanc,  George  J.,  465680032. 
Blanchard,  David  G.,  537386204. 
Blaney,  Thoma«  D..  076380316. 
Blanton,  Dennis  R.,  466700576. 
Bludau,  Owen  W.,  454708106. 
Boaldln.  Bobbie  R.,  515406281. 
Bohn,  Bartholomew  B,,  566587959. 
Boland,  Haydeo  E..  458662173. 
Boland.  Thomas  L.,  273406474. 
Boles,  Edward  A..  202329371. 
Bondanella,  John  R..  192348020, 
Bondurant,  Jimmy  N..  409741040. 
Bonnell,  Kenneth  L..  273407590. 
Boone,  Michael  P.,  351362891. 
Boretti.  John  J.,  018340027. 
Borgattl,  Edward  M.,  081361616. 
Bornmann,  John  A.,  Jr.,  362746450r 
Bortner.  Jerry  L.,  186343800. 
Bowen.  AUred  T.,  Jr  .  545608192. 
Bowen,  Carl  A.,  076380233. 
Boyd,  Morrts  J.,  672600031. 
Boyden.  Norman  J.,  000324467. 
Boyer,  Robert  P.,  036360236. 
Boyt,  John  T.  m,  214440864. 
Braddock,  Richard  R,  267565398. 
Bradley,  WUUam,  100322324. 
Branch,  Lfirry  R.  429845155. 
Branch,  William  R.,  267705753. 
Brand,  WlUlam  P.,  168366303. 
Brantner,  Jim  N.,  536424165. 
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Tftnaka,  Rodney  S.,  575446245. 
T&nkersley,  Milton,  266687171. 
Tankovlch.  James  A.,  300388267. 
Tanner.  John  S..  259645179 
Tarbutton,  Thomas  R.,  222282098. 
TaslUo,  Thomas  J.,  044368209. 
Tatum,  Howard  R.,  405608358. 
Taylor,  David  G..  662605624. 
Taylor,  David  W..  432789294. 
Taylor,  George  L.,  Jr.,  463708536, 
Taylor.  Harry  O  ,  166324094. 
Taylor,  Larry  L.,  410649141. 
Taylor,  Robert  H.,  258666150. 
Taylor,  WlUlam  J  .  123346443, 
Teel,  Eric  R„  240662977. 
Temple,  Ronnie  L.,  228586849. 
Tepe.  Kurt  L.,  670489177. 
Terrell,  Happel  D..  585075061 . 
Terrell.  Richard  D.,  449609328. 
Terrell.  Robert  L..  432829294. 
Terry,  Joseph  G..  Jr.,  329383699. 
Tetreault.  Gerry  E.,  635421167. 
Thacher,  Stephen  L.,  389445888. 
Thacker,  Wallace  P  ,  408700072. 
Thaller.  Patrick  W.,  05364792. 
Thatcher,  Leslie  D.,  371443766. 
Thels,  Joseph  C,  030346083. 
Thlbedeau,  Robert  J.,  469506075, 
Thllt«en,  John  W.,  479546162. 
Thomas.  Bernard  P.,  193360129. 
Thomas.  Charles  S.,  557609127. 
Thomas,  Daniel  W.,  244649675. 
Thomas,  Everettss,  m,  231526612, 
Thomas,  Frederick  H.,  212447431, 
Thompson,  Edwin  R.,  496485706. 
Thompson,  John  A.,  039285334. 
Thompson,  John  L.,  Jr.,  250803778. 
Thomson,  John  E.,  082341090. 
Thornton.  Thomas  N.,  057399058. 
ThreadglU.  Gerald,  176361533. 
Tleman.  Marvin  L,.  491501747. 
Tlmm.  Henry  P  ,  Jr,,  457765182. 
Tlndall,  John  R  ,  Jr.,  411701967. 
Tipton.  Edward  N..  523587836. 
Toch.  Maximilian,  071244758. 
Todd.  James  M.,  231562472 
Toelle,  Steven  A.,  520507732. 
Tolbert,  Larry  D  ,  459684189. 
Toledo,  Richard  B.  V.,  575463428, 
Toneatto,  GltUlano,  053363810. 
Tralnor,  Charles  W.,  198345981, 
Traub,  Timothy  J„  14343658. 
Traxler,  James  H.,  519568100. 
Traynham.  John  C,  468688821. 
Treneman,  Bayard  A,,  635425986, 
Trepeta,  Michael  A,,  099360773, 
Trevathan,  Louis  B.,  249767251. 
Trigg,  Thomas  K.,  TV,  139362947, 
Trotter,  Donald  W.  J.,  214448693. 
Trotter,  Jesse,  J  ,  Jr.,  270387277. 
Truesdale.  Albert  J.,  248727181. 
Trusko,  Peter  A  ,  553682113. 
Trzupek,  Eugene  W.,  331362980. 
Tucker,  Carlos  L.,  418644685, 
Tucker,  Harry  A..  Jr.,  523561116. 
Tucker,  John  P.,  273405962, 
Tuerke,  Theodore  R.,  181306284. 
Turtell,  Robert  C  ,  207348743. 
Tye.  David  L,,  252646486, 
Tyson,  Tony,  226546649. 


Uberecken,  Henry  M.,  475527319. 
Umeda.  David  I..  575443530. 
Umrlchln,  Alex  N.,  094365786. 
Unterbrlnk,  Robert,  234662464. 
Unwln.  Douglas  A.,  337365040. 
0etcht,  Kenneth  J.  J.,  469504253. 
Valentine,  Michael,  303486114. 
Van  Allan,  Richard,  055362838. 
Van  Denburgh,  Roy  W.,  538402310 
Vance,  James  O  ,  410680483. 
Vander  Tuln,  Ronald.  547645964. 
Vannah.  William  D.,  022347741. 
Vaslllon,  Pete  G  ,  377441660. 
Vasvary,  Mlkl  P.,  259669209. 
Vaughan,  Lawrence  W  ,  496527129. 
Vellz,  Leonard  B.,  457685828. 
Verbonlch,  Mark  J.,  148362676, 
Vest,  Herble  D  ,  467662349. 
Vlney,  George  S.,  228627048. 
Vlscontl.  Joseph.  Jr..  267741451. 
Vlsel,  Fred.  270400514. 
Vlssers,  Christian,  142343791, 
Vlaslcs,  Robert  F..  178345809. 
Volghtrltter,  Ronald  P.,  369466069 
Volslne.  Victor  K.,  370364893, 
Von  Pawel,  P.,  065361534. 
Von  Trott,  John  T.,  207361310. 
Vowell,  William  O.,  420583616. 
Waddle,  Harry  I.,  Jr  ,  420567285, 
Wadsworth,  John  L  ,  229564154. 
Waggener,  Harold  S.,  409741742. 
Waghelsteln,  Michael.  217448717. 
Walden.  James  L..  255685686. 
Walker,  Harold  S.,  II,  077368252. 
Walker.  Jerry  D.,  506502627. 
Walker,  Robin  A.,  575444445. 
Walker,  Wallace  E.,  357346033. 
Wall.  Henry  G..  Jr..  166741588. 
Walsh,  Leo  E  .  321381900 
Walter.  Thomas  M.,  302346586. 
Walters.  Daniel  L..  288401285. 
Waltner.  John  C  .  491481506. 
Waltz,  Roger  W.,  309489194. 
Walz,  Robert  D  ,  503483296 
Walzel,  Ronnie  W.,  462663146 
Waraksa,  Thomas  J  ,  192322735. 
Ward,  Clifford  R  ,  561681984 
Warga,  Russell  M.,  125369954, 
Warner.  James  M.,  097346196. 
Warren.  Michael  H  .  075380243 
Warshawsky,  Arnold,  085365993 
Washabaugh,  Daniel,  570509294 
Waterbury,  Irving  B,,  278387033. 
Waterman,  Richard  E  ,  002322449. 
Watklns.  Richard  D.,  269648144. 
Watklns,  Stuart  H  ,  266801510. 
Watson,  David  H  ,  Jr.,  536420686. 
Watson,  Don  R  ,  464725501. 
Waison,  Ronald  L.,  462729563 
Watts,  George  W,,  HI,  266726882. 
Way,  Richard  E.,  352362610. 
Weakley.  Benjamin  L,  217446404. 
Weaver,  James  O.,  508501262, 
Weaver,  John  L.,  4076231 18. 
Webb,  Charles  H.,  417489029. 
Webb,  Myrt  W  .  Jr  ,  563567486, 
Webber,  Stephen  B.,  420625381, 
Webster,  Daniel  B  ,  402549395, 
Weldlnger,  Thomas  H.,  220404905 
Welntrltt,  Wallace,  453664220. 
Weltz.  Ronald  L.,  076380904. 
Welch,  Dennis  E.,  518448376. 
Weller,  James  M  ,  075380231. 
Wells.  Daniel  P  ,  231606519. 
Wells.  Daniel  R.,  156342577. 
Wells,  Peter  D.,  212468517. 
Wentzel.  Sealon  R  J..  187349370. 
West,  Ross  D  ,  075341814. 
Wetterstroem,  Robert.  375429307. 
Whaley,  Bobby  O.,  232648837 
Whltaker,  McKenzle,  229540799. 
Whl taker,  William  E  ,  016348775, 
White,  Emett  R.,  IV,  213446149. 
WWte,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  103302829, 
White,  Leslie  M.,  440441678 
White,  Robert  G  ,  175367598 
White,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  370444712. 
Whlteacre,  Kenneth,  01032473B. 
Whitley,  Kenny  W.,  464668202, 
Whitney.  John  L.,  556585951. 
Whittle,  Claude  N.,  266566798, 
Wlcke,  John  M.,  243681794. 
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Wldeman,  John  C,  Jr.,  246669798. 
Wlkert,  Gary  A..  482566255. 
Wllby,  William  L.,  460746607. 
Wllcomb,  Bruce  E.,  145364819. 
Wilcox,  Reginald  B.,  008342984, 
WUguB,  William  D.,  134343293. 
WUhelm,  Thomas  D.,  269405781. 
WUklns,  Daniel  B..  223581631. 
WUklns,  Kemper  M.,  482521000. 
Wilkinson,  William,  299381615. 
Williams,  Forrest  D.,  530288456. 
Williams,  George  P.,  224508447. 
Williams,  Kenneth  E,,  406585195. 
Williams,  Michael  J.,  255702301. 
WllUams,  Robert  K.,  068368735. 
WlUls,  WllUam  W.  J.,  406640149. 
WlUoughby,  Lonny  R,,  540463999, 
WlUoughby,  Michael,  574165480, 
Wilson,  Gerald  P.,  174347802. 
Wilson,  James  L.,  317482860. 
Wlmert.  Michael  C,  215441684. 
Wlndeler,  Jack  A.,  574160898. 
Wlnkel,  Raymond  J.  J.,  219429304. 
Wlnton,  George  B  ,  075380232. 
Wlnton,  Michael  C  ,  539424203. 
Wisdom,  Jerry  L  ,  450644915. 
Wltherspoon.  Larry,  432682924. 
Witt,  James  B.,  518502403. 
Witt,  Kay  B„  536427461, 
Wojclechowski,  Henry,  200343254. 
Wojclk,  James  A.,  064385570, 
Wolfe,  Donls  R.,  415743992. 
Wolke,  Nelson  L..  295440257, 
Wood,  Jack  B.,  185340365. 
Wood.  James  H..  461729790 
Woodruff.  Robert  P..  288365817. 
Worff,  Herbert  H.,  Jr.,  458621474. 
Wright,  Nelson  B  ,  Jr.,  175364423. 
Wright,  Thomas  E.,  181369275. 
Wrlsley,  David  B  .  Jr,,  351381022. 
Wynkoop.  Ricky  V.,  286363855. 
Wyro.  Peter  L.,  448669116 
Wysockl,  Robert  A.,  106342748. 
Yambor,  Steven  P.,  380422364. 
Yankus.  John  A.,  102368667. 
Yap,  Michael  W.  L.,  575486783. 
Yates,  Clyde  P..  205347743. 
Ylm.  Gordon  T.  K.  K.  S.,  575448868. 
Young.  John  R  ,  Jr..  545488807. 
Young.  Robert  M.,  195366164. 
Young.  Rodney  W.,  680054143. 
Young.  Stephen  H..  519505055. 
Young,  Stephen  T.,  194360153. 
Youngs.  Larry  A.,  161386843. 
Yuguchl,  Tadashl  G.,  556602899. 
Zapletal,  Robert  C,  089346389. 
Zlemke,  Jack  A  ,  102380035. 
Zlmmer,  Thomas  E.,  276365938. 

woman's  army   corps 

To  he  first  lieutenant 

Kent,  Elizabeth  N.,  254607253. 
King,  Karen  K.,  445483906. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Andrews,  Kevin  R..  465689711. 
Baklos.  Stephen  N.,  568660911. 
Barrett.  John  A.,  178343567. 
Bobb,  Dale  C  ,  535421207, 
Bolyard,  Marshall  K.,  075380216. 
Bosworth,  Anthony  B.,  444469343. 
Bosworth.  Weldon  S.,  020321078. 
Braendel,  Douglas  A  ,  169321571. 
Branyon,  James  S.,  226581515, 
Brown,  Frederick  B.,  037286914. 
Brown,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  248827994. 
Cage,  Lee  E.,  Jr.,  036288234. 
Caraway,  WllUam  C.  257661189. 
Casull.  Brtan  H.,  288404738 
Champion,  Charles  H.,  258689479. 
Cheek,  Jack  W..  250723885. 
Chllds.  Ronald  P..  126365867. 
Clark,  Jeffrey  R.,  503505990. 
Clemons.  Donald  E.,  430602823. 
Coppln.  David  P.,  528549532. 
Cornett,  Jesse  R.,  406560770. 
Costanzo,  Joseph  J.,  156342312. 
Crow.  James  L..  Jr..  260703115. 
Dicey.  Bruce  B..  378420657. 
Edgette,  Peter  J.,  110300623. 
Evans,  Otis  D.,  463689508. 


Fields,  Richard  S.,  585121326. 
Fleming,  David  C,  337345163. 
Pox,  John  W  ,  008288109. 
Fulbrlght,  Larry  R.,  454622276. 
Garden.  David  E.,  371423612. 
Gaston,  Gary  Wolfgang,  428887933. 
Grlffln,  Bruce  N.,  224643967. 
Ounderson,  Ronald  B.,  220427644. 
Hanelt,  Peter  G,,  557581405. 
Hardman,  James  R.,  210365069. 
Herndon,  Michael  E.,  237684427. 
Holland,  Frank  B.,  230568196. 
Johnson,  Thomas  F  ,  427927042. 
Jones,  John  K.,  225600261. 
King,  Robert  D.,  441443631. 
Kokubun,  Raymond  Y.,  576442465. 
Lavlgne.  Jeffrey  E..  156323909. 
Lavole,  Dennis  M.,  003349545. 
Levenberg,  Stephen,  231581403. 
Lewis.  George  E  ,  Jr  ,  267666992. 
Longley,  Jack  W.,  483426756. 
Lonon,  James  C  ,  414761366. 
Manning,  George  S.,  528509210. 
Martin,  Ronald  S  .  227465049. 
McConnaughhay,  Douglas,  404563144. 
Meier,  Ernest  L.,  502481745. 
Meyer,  Dennis  E  .  516489014. 
Miles,  Ronald  D  .  458662734. 
Miller,  Allan  J.,  558623709, 
Miller,  Allan  R..  061328981. 
Nlkollch,  Francis  M  ,  187322201. 
Nowakowskl,  Robert,  064389091, 
CByme,  Stuart  A.,  360345906. 
Payne,  Glen  C,  453727425. 
Peacock,  Clayton  W.,  259640697. 
Potter,  Laurence  A.,  451704856, 
RawUngs,  James  S.,  226565619. 
Scheer,  Eddie  P..  457668023. 
Schmuck,  Dale  A.,  503443379, 
Serranl.  WlUlam  P  ,  137341197, 
Spears,  Emerson  L,,  429467068. 
Stockand,  David  B.,  532444781, 
Stripling,  Verlon,  451702246. 
Strobel,  Fred  H..  048323203. 
SulUvan,  Michael  P.,  166344835. 
Taylor,  Harvey  G..  Jr  .  459687088. 
Thompson,  Jerry  P.,  510363058. 
Touslgnant.  David   P.,   047344464, 
Tyler,  James  M.,  517480965. 
Varnado,  Jlmmle  W.,  436741760. 
Vinson,  William  W„  25&660133. 
Walters,  Michael  J,,  575502074, 
Weber,  Stuart  K  ,  539428342. 
Weed,  Roger  I.,  541480437. 
Williams,  James  N.,  330363642. 
Wolcott,  Barry  W.,  049343424. 
Woodward,  Ronald  L.,  408565941, 
Zyskl.  Richard  A,.  226586592. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIAUST   CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
BeU,  Clyde  H..  Jr.,  263667601. 
Guy.  Etavld  P.,  102366140. 

A&MY   NTmSE  CORPS 

To  be  first  lieuteruint 

Brown,  Dorothy  N.,  426887136. 

Burnett,  Corrlne,  094349688 

Dollander.  Lowell  T..  477507893. 

Kosik,  Janet  A  ,  172342610. 

Maloney,  Joseph  P.,  168320435. 

McManus,  John  G.,  051341032. 

O'Connor.  Stephen  J,,  514424309, 

Poduszczak,  Edward.  148308995. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To   be   major 

Jones,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To   be  captain 
Butler,  Eulous  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Jlmmle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
To   be   first    lieutenant 
Bemler,  Barre  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Elmer  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman.  Claude  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnane,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plskun.  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Redmond.  John.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Salander,  James  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seyfer,  Alan  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

To   be   second   lieutenant 
Schweitzer.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following- named  persons  for  app>olnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of   the   United 
States,   In   the   grades   specified,   under   the 
provisions   of   title   10,   United   States   Code 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Dehrkoop,  CUnton  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Everett  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kellman,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Joe  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegand.  Lynn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 

Anderson.  Warren  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery,  Wesley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUlzzl,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Victor  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Joel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boglarskl,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boznak.  Rudolph  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronshvag.  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bud  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Codd.  David  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlston,  Joseph  C,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  John  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  WllUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gauze,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodbold,  Gerard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grantham,  Melvln  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvorson,  Gerald  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  DennU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jemigan,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  CUfCon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinard,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lentlno,  Jorge  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  MarlUi  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pottle,  Lloyd  ES.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlvette,  WUliam  G.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reardon,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlermeler,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Donald  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toomey,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Stewart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltehxirst,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodyard,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Adams,  Ben  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosettl.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooke.  Paul  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Nolan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumanglag.   Carlos  J.   C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabot.  O.  H.  Perry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  JcAn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  Stewart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Cleo,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChurchweU,    Thomas    E..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Michael  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cote,  William  D..  379-4O-34O0. 
Daino,  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daprato.  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defazlo.  Vincent  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devoe.  Smith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drolet.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUey,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pllson.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plte,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kortner.  Robert  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gebott,  Bradley  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbaugh,    Marvin   O.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff,  Randy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Holbom.  Alden  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HoUoweU.  Paul  C.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutto.  Robert  W..  417^8.7849. 
Jacques.  Stanley  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kealy.  James  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keldsen.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klttredge.  Aibert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraut,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  " 

Konfcle.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunz.  LawTence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers.  Curtis  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemen.  Robert  D..  Sr  ,  115-28-«635. 
Lloyd.  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte.  Jerome  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquuz.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  Earl  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf.  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Master.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Carl  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ntcholaa,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oatw-ay.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pescatore.    Edward    A  .    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens.  WiiUam  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Place.  Tyrus  W  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Luther  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph,  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagar,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saul  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schemm.  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers,  Maurice  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUvas,  George,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Grady  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Riley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Tommy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  Thomas  W  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegura,  Prank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Steib,  Marv  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stepanlak  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  John  C  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  Carl  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumlnskl.  Leonard  T,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Susko.  Gerald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  James  H.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonn.  George  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Samuel  R.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Byron  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkins.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUs,  Roy  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yatee,  Walter  H  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Keith  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zamory  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Apland.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ayala,  Isaac,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byers.  Norman  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickey.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dolan,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  James  W  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis.  Randolph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gale.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilpin.  Harry  D.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith.  Stanley  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hewitt,  Eleanor  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinkle.  Lawrence  C  .  364-^2-6042. 

Kaiser  Fredrick  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kiessllng,  Helmut  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kudless.  Larollne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy  Arthur  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prescott.  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmms.  James  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283.  3284.  3286.  3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Adams.  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Tyrone  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Borum.  Benton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brown,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chappell.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cross,  WilUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlgby,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Driver.  Donald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edmond,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elett,  Henry  G.,  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paer,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paulkner.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flowers,  Addison  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French.  Leo  H..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeorge.  Anthony.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Orover.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hannlgvi.  Thomas  P.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kay.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCord.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCune.  Garen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGee.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medkeff.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUlnovlch.  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson.  Jnmcs  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Merrell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roetter,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  Charles  W.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shumpert.  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sneed,  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Van  Schoorl.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

West.  Thomas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Johnny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107.  3283,  3284  3286 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Boles.  John  K.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Jesus,  Rafael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emory,  Derald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Preeman.  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pricker,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hashimoto,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ODonnell.  Vincent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shumaker,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Walker,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webster.  Anthony  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman,  John  A.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  thk  Makine  Cokps 

The  following-named  tJ.S.  Sfllltary  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Esmann.  William  J. 

Swanda.  Donald  P.  Jr. 

The  following-named  platoon  leaders  class 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  Ueutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  tberefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Armstrong,  Charles  L. 
I  Eve.  Jot. 
I  Webster.  David  M. 

The  following-named  Army  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  graduate  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  quaUflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
,   Sandrlck.  Edward  J. 

I  The  following-named  warrant  officer  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 

law: 

Thomas,  Paul  W. 

In  thx  Maukx  Cokps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 

Thomas  H.  Allen.  Jr.    Ernest  J.  Andersen 
Andrew  E.  Andersen,    Thomas  J.  Ayers 
Jr.  Clarence  M.  Baker 


John  B.  Bany.  Jr. 
Glen  T.  Beauchamp 
Roy  L.  Belli 
John  H.  Blair 
Allan  H.  Bloom 
Frank  M.  Boyd 
Daniel  Z.  Boyd 
Guy  L.  Brown 
Richard  E.  Brown 
Charles  D.  Bujan 
Thomas  K.  Burk.  Jr. 
John  W.  Campbell 
William  G.  Carson.  Jr. 
Curtis  E.  Caudlll 
Louis  J.  Cavallo 
Don  R.  Chrlstensen 
Robert  A.  Christy 
Bernard  E.  Clark 
John  Clatworthy 
John  M.  Cockey 
William  F.  Coffey 
Clayton  L.  Comfort 
John  C.  Conlln 
Richard  M.  Cooke 
Thomas  J.  Coyle 
Wlnchell  M.  Craig,  Jr. 
John  J.  Daley.  Jr. 
Robert  R.  Darron 
Darrell  U.  Davidson 
Richard  G.  Deem 
Godfrey  S.  Delcuze 
Charles  F.  DlnUiger, 

Jr. 
Charles  E.  Dorffeld 
John  W.  Dresely 
John  A.  Durham.  Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Kftgan 
Raymond  W.  Edwards 
Robert  J.  Eltel 
William  R.  Eleazer 
Wilbur  D.  Everett 
Patrick  J.  Fennell,  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Ganey 
John  J.  Giubllato 
John  W.  Greene 
Roger  W.  Greer 
Francis  W.  H&skins 
Charles  F.  Hammel 
Thomas  M.  HesLrn 
Duwayne  W.  Hoffert 
Stanley  S.  Houston 
John  Hubner 
Walter  P.  Hutchlns 
John  K.  Hyatt.  Jr. 
Mannon  A.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Robert  W.  Jones 
John  Kovach.  Jr. 
John  P.  Kraynak 
Rodney  O,  Lawrence 
Richard  J.  Lee.  Jr. 


Ma2j  27,  1970 

William  G.  Leftwlch, 

Jr. 
Bertram  A.  Maas 
Byron  E,  Madden 
Albert  H.  Manhard,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
Donald  J,  Mc Adams 
Jack  D.  McCrelght 
James  J,  McMonagle 
WUllam  S.  Miller.  Jr. 
Frank  H.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Morgan 
John  R.  Muhllg.  Jr. 
Michael  P,  Murray 
Ronald  E.  Nelson 
Thomas  F.  Nugent 
Gerald  S.  Pate 
George  L  Patrick.  Jr. 
Bob  K.  Peterson 
Richard  C.  Pfelfle 
Bert  R.  Plcher,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Pltchford 
John  E.  Polndexter 
George  A.  Porter 
Robert  G.  Preblhalo 
Ronald  I.  Rlvard 
John  M.  Roe,  Jr. 
Cledwyn  P.  Rowleinds 
Frederick  P.  Salaanan, 

Jr. 
Ernest  R.  Savoy 
Donald  E.  Schenlder 
Robert  R.  Sheahan 
Donald  R.  Simpson 
Thomas  H.  Simpson 
WilUam  A.  Simpson 
John  E   Sinclair 
Craig  S.  Smith 
John  H.  Smith 
Joseph  N.  Smith 
Kenneth  E.  Smith 
David  A.  Spurlock 
Ray  A.  Stephens 
Richard  A.  Sullk 
WlUlam  J.  SulUvan 
James  T.  Swlnney 
John  L.  Thatcher 
Robert  H,  Thompson 
Herbert  R.  Tlede 
Charles  Treble 
Bruce  A.  TVuesdale 
David  S.  Twining 
William  A.  Tykslnskl 
E>avld  H.  Wagner 
James  H.  Walker 
Robert  P.  WalUng 
Leroy  E.  Watson 
Robert  P.  Whalen 
Robert  G.  WlUlams 
Russell  E.  WUt-ie 
Prank  Zlmolzak 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corp>s    for    temporary  appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 

John  L.  Almeida  Douglas  E.  Llndeman 

James  W.  Anderson  William  N.  Lindsay 
Thomas  L  Barrows  III 

George  B.  Brown  m  Ricky  L.  Malone 

Richard  P.  Brown  Roger  C.  McElraft 

James  J.  Bums  James  J  Moffett  II 

Michael  A,  Cardlnale  James  P.  Morgan 

Warren  J.  Clcerrella  William  T,  Mundt 

Barry  L.  Denes  John  K.  Murphy 

Dennis  M.  Dowd  Charles  S,  Myers 

Matthew  W.  Dumey  James  P,  Newcomb 

Stephen  P.  Eyman  Frederick  W.  Nickel 

Ronald  E,  Penn  Calvin  K.  Oram 

Pete  Plorea  Donald  W   Pardue 

Zachery  T.  Forester  John  P.  Reiner  III 

m  Gary  W   Reynolds 

Thomas  E  Hampton  Robert  W.  Rivers 

Michael  J.  Hart  Walter  W.  Sevon 

Clinton  V.  Hester  Harry  S.  Steever 

Zachary  T.  Johnson  Anthony  R.  Stewart 

Sherman  C.  Jones  m  Philip  L.  Tedder 

TerreU  T,  Kelley  Richard  A.  Walker 

John  P.  KUne,  Jr.  David  G.  Welland 

Richard  B,  Ueb  Stephen  J.  WllUams 
Roger  C.  Llesegang 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  the  Lord  is  strength  and  uois- 
dom. — Job  12:  16. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  us  all,  as  the 
quiet  splendor  of  a  new  day  dawns  upon 
us  we  look  up  to  Thee  seeking  the  guid- 
ance of  Thy  spirit,  the  goodness  of  Thy 
presence  and  the  greatness  of  Thy  pow- 
er. In  the  heat  and  burden  of  this  day 
let  not  our  spirits  fall,  our  steps  falter 
nor  our  strength  fade.  Help  us  to  stand 
visibly  and  vitally  for  what  is  right  and 
just  and  good. 

Bless  our  beloved  Speaker  and  his  wife, 
Harriet.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  long  and 
faithful  service  in  this  body  and  for  his 
wise  and  sound  leadership  as  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Grant  unto  this  wonderful  couple  health 
and  strength  for  years  to  come. 

Keep  in  our  hearts  the  loving  remem- 
brance of  those  who  across  the  years  have 
given  their  lives  for  our  country  and  for 
those  who  even  now  are  giving  their  lives 
or  have  become  prisoners  of  war  that  we 
may  be  one  nation  under  Thee  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  aU. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Ris.  646 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  1970, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  June  1.  1970. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  four  million  one  hundred  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  forty  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  oobalt  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R,  16831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  15833.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  aold  grade  fluorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  15835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  magnesium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  16836.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  A.  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R.  16837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese 


ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

HJl.  16838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  16839.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  tungsten  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15998.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16289.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  Ceylon  amorphous  lump 
graphite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H:R.  16290.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  refractory  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  16291.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chrysotlle  asbestos  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  16292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  corundum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  16295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  battery  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  and 

HJl.  16297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

Agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER  to  be  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14685,  AMENDING  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <KR.  1 4685  >  to 
amend  the  Intemationfil  Travel  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Moss,  Murpht  of  New  York, 
Springer,  and  Cunningham. 


EXTENDING  PROVISIONS  OF  U.S. 
FISHING  FLEET  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4813)  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Pish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "1970  and  1971" 
and  Insert  "1970,  1971,  and  1972". 


Page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  "  '1971'."  and  in- 
sert "  '1972'." 

Page  7,  strike  out  all  after  line  6  over  to 
and  including  line  6  on  page  8. 

Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "10."  and  In- 
sert "9". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  dejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DIVISION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCA'nON  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  a  hot 
anvil  handy,  I  most  certainly  would 
strike  it.  The  time  has  come  for  action. 

My  reference  is  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
in  the  truest  sense  is  surely  a  "can  of 
worms." 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  of  HEW  is 
about  to  surpass  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, they  have  apparently  "thrown 
the  wTong  baby  out  of  the  window,"  by 
accepting  the  resignation  of  actuary 
"Bob"  Myers,  a  "sound  dollar'  man, 
and  retaining  an  "expansionist,"  Bob 
Ball  in  the  driver's  seat  of  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  platform  of  my  party, 
formed  during  the  convention  of  1968. 
called  for  a  division  of  HEW  into  three 
manageable  departments.  In  fact,  my 
colleague,  Clarence  Brown.  Jr.,  has  al- 
ready submitted  proposed  legislation  to 
remove  the  Department  of  Health  and 
make  it  a  separate  entity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  Is  this,  would 
it  not  be  more  manageable  to  have  three 
smaller  "cans  of  worms,"  instead  of  the 
one  "huge  can,"  that  seems  to  have 
turned  Into  a  situation  that  would  make 
Zexis,  creator  of  "Pandora"  look  like  a 
sure  bet  to  become  a  future  appointee  to 
that  d^artment? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EMdently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names ; 

[ROD  No.  144] 

Alexander  Blackburn  Cabell 

Anderson,  Blanton  Carter 

Tenn.  Blatmk  CeUer 

Baring  Boiling  Chlsholm 

Berry  Brown,  Mich.  Clark 

Blester  Burton.  Calif.  Clawson,  Del 
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ClAJ- 

Hansen.  Idaho 

ReUel 

Cobelan 

Hubert 

Rlegle 

Conyers 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Cowper 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Cimmer 

Jannan 

Roe 

Culver 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo 

Cunningham 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Daddarlo 

Klrwan 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Dawson 

Kyi 

Roybal 

de  la  Garza 

Landrum 

Ruppe 

Dowdy 

McCarthy 

Sandman 

Dulskl 

McCuUoch 

Saylor 

Dwyer 

McMUlan 

Scherle 

Eckhardt 

MacOregor 

Scheuer 

Ed»-ards,  CaUf 

Math  las 

Schwengel 

Ed»-ards.  La 

Mats  una  ga 

Sebellus 

Evans,  Colo. 

May 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

Mlkva 

Snyder 

Peiihan 

MUler.  CaUf. 

Stubblefleld 

Foley 

Nichols 

Stuckey 

Ford. 

O'Neal.  Oa 

Teague.  Tex. 

WtillamD. 

Ottlnger 

Tunney 

Gallagher 

Patten 

Wataon 

Oaydos 

Pepper 

Watts 

GUbert 

Pettis 

WlUtten 

Ooldwater 

Pollock 

Wilson. 

Gray 

PoweU 

Charles  H. 

Green.  Greg 

Rallsback 

Winn 

Green,  Pa. 

Randall 

onfflths 

Rees 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  326  Memt)€rs  have  answered  to 
their  nsmaes,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

fMr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.^ 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
always  cherish  my  friendship  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  for 
he  has  been  both  a  true  friend  and  a 
dedicated  leader  of  this  Chamber.  The 
announcement  this  past  week  of  his 
plans  to  retire  from  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  session  brought  to  all  of  us 
the  sudden  realization  that  this  career  of 
public  service  has  been  unlike  few  others 
In  history.  ITiis  was  fully  acknowledged 
at  last  evening's  farewell  reception  to 
Speaker  McCormack,  attended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  gentleman  has  given  his  life  to 
the  people  of  his  country  for  no  other 
reason  that  his  desire  to  serve  and  im- 
prove his  land.  He  has  given  of  himself 
because  he  sincerely  desired  to  help  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  House  today.  We 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can 
never  be  repaid. 

The  career  of  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack  will  receive  special  attention 
as  historians  look  back  on  his  achieve- 
ments and  decisions.  The  Speaker  is  a 
man  of  honor  whose  wisdom  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  service  is  without  parallel.  I 
wish  he  and  his  charming  wife  years  of 
happiness  and  I  hope  that  he  will  remain 
in  close  touch  with  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  the  Congress. 


RALPH  GINZBURG 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  read  in  this 
morning's  paper  that  Ralph  Ginzburg. 


the  now  infamous  New  York  publisher 
of  Eros  and  other  pornographic  mate- 
rials, has  had  his  sentence  for  conviction 
of  mailing  such  matter  reduced  from  5 
years  imprisonment  to  3  years. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Ginzburg 
is  still  free  on  ball  because  of  endless 
appeals  of  the  sentence  which  was  im- 
posed 7  years  ago.  His  attorney  was  argu- 
ing for  a  suspended  sentence  on  the 
grounds  that  people  have  changed  in  the 
last  7  years,  considering  Woodstock,  pa- 
rading nudes,  smd  sexually  integrated 
college  dorms. 

The  U.S.  District  Judge,  E.  MacTrout- 
man.  should  be  real  proud  that  he  thinks 
he  Is  performing  a  public  service  by  lis- 
tening to  such  an  absurd  arg\iment.  At  a 
time  when  people  around  the  nation  are 
pleading  for  more  stringent  curbs  on  the 
dissemination  of  obscene  literature  and 
when  Congress  is  In  fact  actively  work- 
ing on  such  legislation,  it  is  absolutely 
indefensible  that  Judge  MacTroutmtui 
should  take  it  upon  himself  to  lessen  the 
penalty  of  a  crime  for  which  Ginzburg 
was  duly  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
The  passage  of  time.  If  anything,  has 
made  the  activities  of  Ginzburg  even 
more  deplorable  and  Judge  MacTrout- 
man's  action  is  a  mockery  of  Justice 
which  is  a  prime  example  of  the  per- 
missiveness with  which  many  of  our 
learned  judges  seem  to  be  possessed  re- 
gardless of  society's  sanctions. 

Perhaps  if  Ginzburg  can  perpetuate 
his  appeals  and  If  we  have  a  few  more 
Woodstocks  along  with  a  further  degra- 
dation of  this  country's  moral  fiber  on 
which  Ginzburg  and  his  attorney  are 
eminently  qualified  to  speak,  maybe  he 
will  wind  up  with  a  sack  of  lollipops  and 
a  firm  handshake  for  contributing  to  the 
literary  genius  of  our  people. 

CEKZIAI.    LEAVE    TO    EXTE^^) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
17755)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  to  include  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  17755)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ^Mr.  CoNTE)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Flynt  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrlTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  17755.  with  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Conte)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fourth 
annual  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill  to  be  brought  before 
the  committee.  I  believe,  having  watched 
the  Department  mature  over  the  past 
3  years,  that  it  is  doing  a  good  job. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  bring  a  group 
of  formerly  independent  agencies  to- 
gether and  have  them  work  cohesively 
toward  common  objectives.  I  believe  that 
this  is  now  being  accomplished  and  that 
the  result  will  be  an  improved  transpor- 
tation system  throughout  the  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  co- 
operation and  industry  during  the  de- 
tailed hearings  on  this  bill — the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  ; 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  MEissachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE);  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiNSHALL) ;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ( Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Although  a  few  items  in  the  bill  have 
received  considerably  more  publicity 
than  others,  the  committee  gave  an  ap- 
propriate amount  of  attention  to  sJl 
items,  as  is  shown  by  the  3,000  pages  of 
printed  testimony  received  on  the  bill.  In 
two  instances — the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
and  ICC — after  considering  all  pertinent 
factors,  the  committee  is  recommending 
appropriations  above  those  provided  for 
in  the  budget.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, reductions  are  recommended. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
$7,052,157,000  for  the  transportation 
programs  financed  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Of  this  amount  approximately  $4.5 
billion  is  liquidating  cash  and  about  $2.6 
billion  is  new  obligational  authority.  The 
reduction  recommended  below  the 
budget  is  $112,806,000. 

We  are,  however,  faced  with  increasing 
transportation  requirements.  As  our  pop- 
ulation and  our  economy  grow,  so  do  our 
transportation  needs.  There  is  a  need  for 
more  transportation.  There  is  a  need  for 
safer  transportation.  And  there  is  a  need 
for  faster  transportation.  So,  this  bill 
would  provide   $379,808,000  more  than 
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has   been   appropriated   for   fiscal   year 
1970  for  similar  activities. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  over  114,000 
positions,  including  approximately  75,000 
civilian  personnel  and  39,000  military 
persormel  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  This 
is  an  increase  of  about  5.000  civilian  and 
700  military  personnel  over  the  current 
fiscal  year.  These  increases  are  almost 
exclusively  related  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased safety  In  all  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. The  committee  has  denied  in- 
creases for  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel totaling  about  1,100  positions.  This 
was  partially  offset  by  the  addition  of 
personnel  in  certain  areas,  but  a  net  re- 
duction of  about  600  positions  is  recom- 
mended. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  the  summary 
of  major  recommendations  beginning  on 
page  4  of  the  report.  These  actions  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  appropriation  of  the  $289.- 
965,000  for  the  continued  development  of 
a  civil  supersonic  transport  aircraft: 

Second.  The  appropriation  of  the  full 
budget  request  for  the  operations  of  the 
PAA,  including  2,265  new  air  traffic  con- 
trol personnel; 

Third.  The  addition  of  $7.5  million 
above  the  budget  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Coast  Guard  selected  re- 
serve at  a  level  of  10,000  personnel; 

Fourth.  A  reduction  of  $7.5  million  in 
the  transportation   planning,   research, 
and  development  program  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary ; 
^  Fifth.  Approval  of  the  $59  million  re- 

3  quested  under  acquisition,  construction. 

X  and  improvements  for  the  Coast  Guard's 

icebreaker  replacement  program; 

Sixth.  A  reduction  of  $7  million  in  con- 
struction, national  capital  airports  based 
on  the  deferral  of  funds  for  expansion  of 
Dulles  terminal  building; 

Seventh.  A  reduction  of  $12,640,000  in 
the  traffic  and  highway  safety  appropri- 
ation of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau; 

Eighth.  The  addition  of  $1,400,000  and 
140  positions  over  the  budget  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission; 

Ninth.  Provision  of  the  full  $180,028,- 
000  fiscal  year  1971  request  and  $150  mil- 
lion of  the  $188,011,000  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
subway  system  in  Washington,  D.C.; 

Tenth.  A  general  provision  limiting 
commitments  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion grants  to  $214  million; 

Eleventh.  A  general  provision  limiting 
commitments  for  grants-in-aid  for  air- 
port development  to  $220  million. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary was  $19.5  million  and  we  recom- 
mend $17.2  million,  a  reduction  of  about 
$2.3  million.  The  amount  recommended 
Is  sufficient  to  provide  for  232  additional 
positions  under  this  appropriation.  Of 
this  Increase.  172  are  counterpart  trans- 
fers from  the  operating  administrations 
in  the  Department.  The  committee 
thoroughly  examined  the  rationale  for 
the  proposed  consolidations  of  the  inter- 
nal audit,  public  information,  and  con- 
gressional relations  functions,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  these  transfers  have  been 


approved.  I  believe,  as  do  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  that  these  consolidations 
should  create  a  more  cohesive  Depart- 
ment in  which  all  organizational  com- 
ponents are  working  toward  common 
objectives  rather  than  competing  against 
one  another. 

The  bill  provides  $14.5  million  for 
transportation  planning,  research  and 
development  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. This  is  a  reduction  of  $7.5  million 
below  the  budget,  but  provides  for  a  $3.5 
million  increase  for  the  air  traffic  capac- 
ity research  program.  This  program  is 
longer  term  in  nature  than  the  research 
being  conducted  by  the  PAA  on  the 
implementation  of  the  so-called  NAS  and 
ARTS  systems.  The  committee  believes 
that  it  is  entirely  proper  to  strive  for 
a  higher  order  of  automation  in  the  air 
traffic  control  system. 

TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS    CENTER     (TSC) 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  De- 
partment's new  Transportation  Systems 
Center  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  will  com- 
mence operations  on  July  1.  1970.  This 
center,  which  has  been  taken  over  from 
NASA,  will  provide  the  necessary  tech- 
nical base  for  much  needed  improvement 
in  our  Nation's  transportation  system.  I 
am  confident  that  the  skill  and  expertise 
which  will  be  developed  within  this  cen- 
ter will  be  of  great  long-term  benefit  to 
the  Nation. 

With  the  rapid  increases  in  demand 
for  transportation  service,  we  are  faced 
with  mounting  congestion  in  our  airways, 
highways,  and  urban  systems.  The  ap- 
plication of  advanced  technology  can 
provide  answers  to  these  serious  prob- 
lems. The  Department  of  Transportation, 
since  its  formation,  has  been  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  a  central  technical  staff 
to  address  total,  intermodal  transporta- 
tion research  and  development.  The  new 
TransE>ortation  Systems  Center  will  pro- 
vide the  Department  with  this  capability 
and  do  so  with  no  increase  in  the  amount 
of  funding  requested  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Department  will  be  able  to  strength- 
en its  in-house  R.  &  D.  activities  with  a 
highly  capable  technical  team  made  up 
of  many  of  the  NASA  personnel  formerly 
at  the  Electronics  Research  Center,  plus 
additional  transportation  systems  ex- 
perts. 

The  location  of  the  center  on  a  highly 
desirable  site  in  Cambridge,  at  one  end 
of  the  most  densely  populated  urban 
corridor  in  the  country,  brings  an  addi- 
tional benefit  to  us  all.  Through  its  close 
association  with  local  university  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  and  this  urban 
setting,  the  center  wiU  provide  the  unique 
capability  to  function  as  an  urban  trans- 
portation systems  laboratory  which  can 
be  used  to  specifically  address  our  urban 
congestion  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  the  development  of 
this  new  DOT  facility  and  the  major  part 
it  will  play  in  strengthening  our  total 
transportation  research  effort. 

No  funds  are  recommended  for  a  pro- 
posed new  program  which  would  provide 
grants  to  State  agencies  to  carry  out  a 
State  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  does  include  the  full  budget 
request  of  $4,845,000  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  deiJartmental  headquarters 


into  the  Nassif  Building  in  southwest 
Washington.  This  is  primarily  for  the 
first  full-year  rental  cost  of  the  new 
building,  and  includes  $595,000  for  De- 
partment of  Transportation  employee 
parking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  includes  the 
budget  request  of  $289,965,000  for  the 
SST.  This  Is  a  very  controversial  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  one  which  receives  c<mi- 
siderable  scrutiny,  both  in  the  executive 
branch  and  In  the  Congress.  This  has 
been  true  every  year  since  1963.  And 
every  year  since  1963.  every  President 
and  every  Congress  have  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  program. 

To  halt  the  program  at  this  time  would 
mean  not  only  the  loss  of  all  $708  mil- 
lion appropriated  to  date  plus  approxi- 
mately $60  million  in  termination  costs, 
but  it  would  also  signify  a  stopping  of 
aviation  progress  in  this  country.  There 
are  those  who  would  have  us  stop  avia- 
tion progress  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  free  world  by  banning 
supersonic  transportation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  don't  think  the  world's  greatest 
technological  country  should  attempt  to 
stop  such  progress.  We  should  not  volun- 
tarily relinquish  our  world  leadership  in 
one  of  the  few  remaining  industries  in 
which  we  enjoy  a  favorable  world  trade 
balance.  Supersonic  transports  will  be 
built — three  countries  are  already  flying 
prototypes.  Time  is  now  moving  in  their 
favor.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
British  £ind  French  may  be  planning  for 
a  second  generation  Concorde  with  a 
200-passenger  capacity  to  be  operational 
in  1975.  and  Germany  may  join  them  in 
this  endeavor  by  providing  the  extra 
financial  assistance  needed  for  this  mod- 
el. Mr.  Chairman,  if  American-owned 
airlines  cannot  buy  American  SST's.  they 
will  buy  foreign-built  SST's. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
possible  adverse  effects  the  SST  might 
have  on  the  environment.  These  are  not 
new  issues.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Goverrunent 
agencies  have  been  studying  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  this  program  for  more 
than  6  years,  and  the  results  of  these 
studies  have  significantly  influenced  the 
design  of  the  SST.  Smokeless  engines, 
improved  noise  suppression  devices,  and 
incorporation  of  a  fixed  horizontal 
stabilizer  to  provide  high  lift  perform- 
ance for  conamunity  noise  reduction  are 
only  some  examples  of  this  design  in- 
fluence. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  SST 
sideline  noise  will  be  equal  to  50  jumbo 
jets  taking  off  simultaneously.  This 
startling  comparison  results  from  use  of 
a  nonaccepted  noise-measuring  stand- 
ard. The  SST  has  a  different  distribution 
of  noise  than  our  present  subsonic  air- 
craft. Although  it  may  produce  rela- 
tively higher  noise  levels  at  the  airport 
during  its  takeoff  roll,  it  will  produce 
considerably  less  noise  over  the  com- 
munity during  takeoff  and  landing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  has 
issued  a  rule  that  will  Insure  that  no 
SST's — ours  or  foreign — will  fly  super- 
sonically  across  the  United  States  and 
boom  our  populace.  Despite  such  con- 
tinued assurances,  there  are  still  those 
who  raise  this  issue.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  I 
believe  it  is  inconceivable  to  imply  that 
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the  independent,  articulate  voting  popu- 
lation of  this  great  Nation  is  so  powerless 
that  such  an  mtrusion  would  ever  be 
permitted. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  SST  might 
cause  a  modification  in  the  world's  cli- 
mate. Such  allegations  simply  are  not 
supported  by  fact.  Even  those  who  make 
such  claims,  indicate  that  they  are 
merely  speculative.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Envuxjnmental  Science  Services  .Ad- 
ministration, an  organization  which  has 
access  to  the  entire  meteoroIogicaJ 
scientific  community,  sees  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  SST  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ESSA  IS  an  organization  which  I  believe 
can  best  'sift  wheat  from  chaff "  and 
render  qualified  and  unbiased  opmions 

There  are  also  those  who  imply  that 
the  SST  program  specifications  have 
been  relaxed  and  the  SST  will  not  be  a 
viable  aircraft.  This  is  not  so.  The  pro- 
duction SST  must  have  good  economics, 
meet  the  F.AA  certificauon  requirements, 
and  operate  on  major  international  air- 
ports when  introduced.  E>epartment  of 
Transportation  studies,  to  date,  indicate 
that  the  production  SST  will  be  viable, 
will  be  certificated,  and  will  meet  air- 
port requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  re- 
viewed this  program  in  considerable  de- 
tail. Over  200  pages  of  our  hearings  are 
concerned  solely  with  the  SST  program. 
It  is  the  view  ot  the  majority  of  the 
committee  that  any  technological  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome  and  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  successful. 

COAST  ccAan 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  organizations  in  our  Govern- 
ment, having  served  this  country  in 
peace  and  war  for  180  years.  It  tradi- 
tionally has  a  lean,  tight  budget  and  the 
committee's  83,240.000  reduction  for  op- 
erating expenses  is  less  than  one  percent 
below  the  budget. 

Although  we  have  approved  the  con- 
solidation of  most  public  information 
and  congressional  relations  functions 
into  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  we  have 
not  approved  the  transfer  of  these  func- 
tions from  the  Coast  Guard.  Because  of 
the  high  volume  of  inquiries  concerning 
the  whereabouts,  status,  and  weU-being 
of  the  thousands  of  young  men  in  uni- 
form, we  felt  it  essential  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  as  direct  and  rapid  an  ac- 
cess to  the  top  level  of  management  in 
the  Coast  Guard  as  we  do  with  each  of 
the  other  Armed  Services. 

The  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements request  of  the  Coast  Guard 
was  for  $100  million.  We  recommend  the 
appropriation  of  $90  million,  which, 
along  with  the  unobligated  funds  under 
this  program,  should  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  obligations  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  More  than  half  of  this  request  is  for 
a  new  polar  icebreaker,  which  will  ini- 
tiate the  Coast  Guard's  plan  to  replsice 
its  six  World  War  11  "wind-class"  ships 
with  four  new  icebreakers.  This  has  been 
approved. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  budget  pro- 
posed to  phase  out  the  Coast  Guard  Se- 
lected Reserve  training  program  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  The  committee 


has  examined  this  program  m  con.sidei- 
able  detail  over  the  past  2  years.  While 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  argu- 
ments for  the  elimination  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  component  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  we  do  not  feel  it  lia.s  been  demon- 
strated that  the  port  .^erurity  require- 
ments of  the  Reserve  are  either  unessen- 
tial or  can  be  fulfilled  by  other  means. 
There  is  presently  no  other  armed  service 
prepared  to  meet  the  port  security  de- 
fense requirement  ui  the  early  days  of 
a  mobilization. 

Accordingly,  we  are  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $17  5  million  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  This  is  an  increase 
of  ST. 5  million  over  the  budget  request 
and  a  decrease  of  $8  4  million  from  fi'^cal 
year  1970  appropriations.  The  amount 
recommended  will  provide  for  a  10.000- 
man  Reser\e.  a  reduction  of  5,000  below- 
fiscal  year  1970.  With  this  reduced  level  it 
should  be  po.ssible  for  the  Coa.st  Guard 
to  upgrade  its  Reserve  training  program 
and  improve  the  quality  of  periionnel  re- 
tained. A  10,000-man  Reserve  .=;hould  en- 
able the  Coast  Guard  to  meet  its  most 
urgent  needs  in  protecting  the  major 
port  areas  of  the  country  in  the  early 
days  of  a  mobilization,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  nucleus  for  peacetime  utilization 
along  with  the  regular  Coast  Guard  in 
times  of  natural  disa.'^ters  or  national 
emergencies 

The  bill  includes  S19.5  million  for  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion program  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
largest  portion  of  this  amount  is  for  the 
continuation  of  the  National  Data  Buoy 
Envelopment  project.  This  project  in- 
volves the  development  and  deployment 
of  unmanned  ocean  data  buoys  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

FEDCRAL    AVIATION     .ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
amount  of  tiie  budget  estimate  for  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, $923  885,000  This  will  provide 
for  4,361  new  positions,  of  which  2.265 
are  air  traffic  control  personnel.  With 
this  increase,  the  Congress  will  have  pro- 
vided 9.496  new  air  traffic  control  person- 
nel since  the  Department  was  estab- 
lished. This  represents  a  virtual  doubling 
of  the  controller  work  force.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  this  committee — and  I  am 
sure  this  view  Ls  shared  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — that  FAA  should 
t)e  provided  with  the  personnel  and  funds 
needed  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  safety  in  the  air. 

The  committee  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  on  the  recent  problems 
which  FAA  has  had  with  some  of  its  air 
controllers.  We  heard  testimony  from  the 
Administrator,  the  Secretary,  and  a 
number  of  air  traffic  controllers,  some  of 
whom  had  participated  in  the  latest 
strike.  I  feel  the  Administrator  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  handling  this  very 
difficult  situation. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  for 
»  number  of  years  about  problems  of 
safely  controlling  air  traffic  during  the 
prime  travel  hours  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  At  some  airports  large  num- 
bers of  departures  and  arrivals  are 
scheduled  at  the  same  time.  We  believe 
that  this  adds  significantly  to  the  prob- 


lems in  air  traffic  control  and  is  a  major 
cause  of  stress  on  the  controllers  who 
work  in  these  congested  areas.  We  have, 
therefore,  requested  that  the  Depart- 
ment, in  close  collaboration  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  this  problem. 

In  the  area  of  facilities  and  equipment, 
the  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $190  million.  With  the 
recent  enactment  of  the  airport  and  air- 
ways user  charge  legislation,  additional 
funds  should  become  available  for  this 
program.  A  total  of  $90  million  had  been 
withheld  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
pending  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

For  research  and  development  we 
recommend  $45  million.  This  is  about  a 
10-percent  increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Witli  respect  to  the  National  Capital 
Airports,  the  committee  recommends 
$10.5  million  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  $4  million  for  construction. 
Under  our  recommendation,  the  $7  mil- 
lion requested  to  begin  the  expansion  of 
the  Dulles  terminal  building  would  be 
deferred.  We  provided  $500,000  for  the 
design  contract  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
contract  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  How- 
ever, if  the  contract  Is  awarded  and  If 
the  design  work  is  completed  during 
fiscal  1971,  the  necessary  excavating  and 
grading  could  be  started  with  existing 
imobligated  funds. 

FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
we  recommend  a  total  of  $15,221,000.  a 
reduction  of  $260,000  below  the  budget. 
The  budget  had  proposed  to  merge  this 
appropriation  into  the  funds  requested 
for  the  two  operating  bureaus.  We  es- 
tablished this  separate  appropriation 
last  year  to  facilitate  congressional 
scrutiny  over  this  office  and  do  not  con- 
cur with  the  proposal  to  eliminate  it  at 
this  time. 

A  total  reduction  of  $9,425,000  Is  rec- 
ommended for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  of  which  $5  million  is  in  the  new 
comprehensive  corridor  transportation 
program.  This  program  is  just  getting 
started  and  we  feel  that  the  fimds  al- 
lowed will  enable  this  program  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  also  dis- 
allowed all  funds  requested  for  the 
continuation  of  the  research  for  the 
electronic  route  guidance  system.  This  is 
a  costly  program  for  which  very  few 
meaningful  benefits  were  cited  during 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  single  item 
in  the  bill  is  a  $4,350,340,000  liquidating 
cash  appropriation  for  the  highway  trust 
fund.  No  reduction  is  being  recom- 
mended in  the  construction  program. 
Highways  provide  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  transportion  services  used  in 
this  coimtry.  Nearly  98  percent  of  all 
urban  travel  and  88  percent  of  intercity 
travel  is  by  highway  vehicles. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et estimate  of  $35  million  for  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund.  These  funds  will 
permit  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
several  years  in  advance  of  actual  con- 
struction, thereby  reducing  potential  In- 
flationary pressures  on  property  costs. 
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Under  lilghway  beautiflcation,  we  rec- 
ommend a  $16  5  million  liquidating  cash 
appropriation.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $3.5 
million  from  the  budget  request.  The 
bill  also  includes  $500,000  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  program. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety,  we  would  prov'ide  $3,443,000.  a 
decrease  of  $675,000  from  the  budget. 
but  a  $1.1  million  increase  over  fiscal 
.year  1970.  Of  this  increase,  $400,000  is  to 
initiate  a  contract  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  Although  the  commit- 
tee generally  does  not  favor  initiating 
new  research  programs  in  times  of  fiscal 
stringency,  we  feel  that  the  commercial 
vehicle  and  driver  regulation  areas,  to 
which  this  effort  will  be  directed,  should 
be  given  a  higher  priority  than  they 
have  been  accorded  heretofore. 

The  committee  recommends  appropri- 
ations of  $15  million  for  forest  highways 
and  $13  million  for  public  lands  high- 
ways. As  in  past  years,  we  have  recom- 
mended limitations  on  obhgations  for 
these  programs.  The  limitations  recom- 
mended are  $22.5  million  for  forest  high- 
ways and  $10  miUion  for  public  lands 
highways. 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    SAFETY    BUREAU 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
has  recently  been  elevated  to  an  inde- 
pendent operating  status  within  the  De- 
partment. The  bill  includes  an  appropri- 
ation of  S40. 435.000  plus  the  transfer  of 
$2,611,000  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
this  Bureau.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$12,640,000  below  the  budget. 

Of  the  sum  recommended,  $29  million 
is  for  the  Bureau's  contract  program. 
This  is  a  significant  Increase  over  fiscal 
year  1970  and  should  allow  certain  major 
research  efforts  such  as  the  air  bag  and 
the  experimental  safety  vehicle  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  rate  proposed  in  the  budget. 

The  other  activity  imder  this  Bureau 
is  State  and  community  highway  safe- 
ty. We  recommend  a  $51  million  appro- 
priation for  this  matching  grant  pro- 
gram. We  are  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  State  participation  in  this  program, 
which  was  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  to  create  new  highway 
safety  projects. 

This  is  not  being  accomplished.  The 
Director  testified  that  certain  Governors 
indicated  that  there  are  no  fimds  avail- 
able in  the  States  to  create  new  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  the 
fiscal  situation  is  any  more  critical  at  the 
State  level  than  at  the  Federal  level  and 
believe  that  the  present  accident  rate  on 
our  Nation's  highways  is  sufficiently 
urgent  to  warrant  support  of  new  efforts 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  the  Administrator,  we  rec- 
ommend a  $345,000  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  will  provide  for  12  new 
positions  plus  the  transfer  of  six  positions 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. The  bill  also  includes  appropriations 
of  $4.5  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Railroad 
Safety  and  $900,000  for  railroad  re- 
search. 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  provides  $3.2  million  for  the 
administration  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 


portation program,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  percent  over  fiscal  year  1970. 

No  appropriation  is  included  for  urban 
mass  transportation  grants.  In  our  fiscal 
year  1970  bill  we  provided  an  advance 
appropriation  of  $214  million  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  pend- 
ing legislative  authorization  to  extend 
the  program  beyond  1971  has  not  been 
enacted.  That  legislation  as  passed  by 
the  other  body  includes  multiyear  con- 
tractual authority  which  would  allow 
the  commitment  of  up  to  $3.1  billion 
with  no  prior  presentation  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress. 
This  type  of  provision  diastically  re- 
duces the  congressional  control  over  the 
program  through  the  appropriations 
process.  Because  of  this,  the  committee 
recommends  a  provision  which  would 
limit  the  obligations  incurred  for  urban 
mass  transportation  grants  to  $214  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971.  Such  a  limita- 
tion will  enable  the  Congress  through 
the  appropriations  process  to  consider 
the  relative  priority  of  urban  transpor- 
tation along  with  other  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  budget. 

RELATED    AGENCIES 

For  the  related  agencies.  $6  million 
is  provided  for  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board.  The  committee  is 
impressed  by  the  fine  work  this  Board 
does  in  investigating  catastrophic  or 
major  accidents  and  has  approved  six 
additional  positions.  We  have  not  ap- 
proved any  increase  for  the  Board's  'be- 
fore the  fact"  aviation  accident  preven- 
tion program,  since  virtually  aU  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  FAA  are  oriented  toward 
aviation  safety  and  accident  preven- 
tion. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  operating  expenses  and  payments  to 
air  carriers. 

For  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  $1.4  million  over  the  budget 
to  cover  the  restoration  of  140  positions. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  President  could  have 
recommended  a  lower  employment  level 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year  in  the 
face  of  the  continuous  growth  pattern 
of  the  surface  transportation  industry 
which  the  ICC  regulates.  During  the  past 
7  years  when  the  Commission's  employ- 
ment has  been  decUning  every  year,  the 
regulated  industry's  revenues  received 
and  ton-miles  of  freight  transported 
have  grown  by  50  percent. 

I  feel  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  adequately  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  assigned  by  law  if  it  was 
not  provided  with  adequate  fimds  and 
personnel.  It  is  the  public  who  wall  suffer 
if  the  Commission  is  luiable  to  police 
household  goods  shipments,  assure  ade- 
quate transportation  service  for  small 
businesses  and  individual  shippers,  and 
assure  just  and  reasonable  freight  rates 
to  the  shipping  public. 

We  recommend  $330  milUon  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  subway  system  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  area.  This 
should  provide  adequate  Federal  financ- 
ing to  carry  the  program  through  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

Mr.    Chsiirman,   it   is   a   privilege   to 


ser^'e  on  a  subcommittee  with  such  hard- 
wortung  and  knowledgeable  colleagues.  I 
wish  to  commend  all  of  them  for  the  fine 
work  they  did.  I  behe\e  we  have  per- 
formed our  duties  well  and  brought  a 
good  bill  to  the  committee.  It  Is  one 
which  I  think  all  Members  can  .support 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urce  tlie  adoption  of  the 
biU  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  t-'entleman  vneW 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Eientleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  for  his  fine  statement. 

IXiring  the  past  few  months  there  have 
been  a  number  of  reports  of  renewed  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  constructing  or  ex- 
tending runways  at  Kennedy  Airport  in- 
to Jamaica  Bay.  As  the  Representative 
of  the  Seventh  Congre.ssional  District  of 
New  York  in  which  Kennedy  Airport  is 
located.  I  have  ngorously  opposed  any 
such  extension  of  nmways  on  several 
grounds,  including  the  further  destruc- 
tion of  the  uniqiie  recreational  resources 
of  Jamaica  Bay.  air  and  water  pollution, 
the  Increase  in  community  noise  levels 
and  the  increase  in  air  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

In  connection  with  my  efforts  to  block 
this  kind  of  proposal.  I  have  tried  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
pubhc  officials  to  the  urgent  need  for  lo- 
cating a  suitable  site  for  construction  of 
a  fourth  jetport.  The  talk  of  extending 
Kennedy's  runways  will  play  right  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  further 
delay  this  urgent  task. 

I  ha\e  communicated  with  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  'Volpe  and  New  York 
City  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  and  received 
assurances  of  their  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ecological  wealth  of  Ja- 
maica Bay,  but  my  concern  continues. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  not 
conducting  a  study  and  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  expansion  of  Kennedy 
Airport.  I  carmot  predict  what  the  out- 
come of  that  study  will  be  but  I  do  want 
to  make  certain  that  no  action  is  taken 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  runway  extensions  into 
the  Bay  until  the  study  is  complete  and 
until  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  study. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  whether  there  are 
funds  available  under  this  bill  for  use  to 
construct  or  extend  runways  at  Kermedy 
Airport  into  Jamaica  Bay? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  say  in  response  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  ADDABBO),  that  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  alwut  the  noise  sit- 
uation at  Kennedy  Airport,  and  I  sun 
conscious  of  the  interest  the  gentleman 
has  shown  in  this  matter  over  the  years, 
but  insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  money  provided  for  the  lengthening 
of  any  runways  at  Kennedy  Ain>ort. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
appropriaUon  in  this  bUl  is  $16,500,000 
for  highway  beautification? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  amount  in  this  bill  for  high- 
way beautification  is  $16.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman  Is 
looking  for  that  figure,  what  have  we 
gotten  for  the  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended up  to  this  point? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  a  program,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows,  that  Is 
highly  controversial.  It  is  a  program  that 
provides  for  the  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising and  junk  yards,  and  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

There  is  $16.5  million  of  liquidating 
cash  In  this  bill  to  pay  for  obUgations 
that  have  already  been  incurred.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $3.5  million  from  the  budget 
request.  The  bill  sdso  includes  $500,000 
for  the  administration  of  this  program. 
The  existing  authorization  for  the 
highway  beautification  program  is  ap- 
proximately $8.5  million.  This  bill  would 
limit  the  amount  the  department  can 
obligate  for  highway  beautification  -in 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  to  $5  nullion.  So 
this  is  actually  within  the  authorization 
under  the  basic  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  committee 
made  some  reduction.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  ask 
for  the  amoimt  that  it  did.  I  believe  it 
was  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  hearings  that  I  read  some- 
thing about  flowerbeds  along  the  high- 
ways growing  up  to  weeds.  Where  is  the 
money  provided  to  take  care  of  the  weeds 
in  the  flowerbeds  that  have  been  con- 
structed along  the  highways?  And  whose 
responsibility  is  it  to  take  care  of  them? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  the  Interstate  System? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about 
the  highway  beautification  program 
under  whatever  jurisdiction  it  is. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  some  of  the  highway  money  is 
used  for  enhancing  the  scenic  beaut:/  of 
the  highways. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  know  the  high- 
way beautification  program  has  been  of 
considerable  concern  to  a  number  of  us. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  program  that 
could  cost  millions  of  dollars  more  if  the 
Congress  continues  to  authorize  it. 

There  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
get  additional  authorization,  but  the  au- 
thorizing committee  has  not  seen  fit  to 
report  a  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  am  going  to  take  a 
ride  to  the  poor  house.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  roses  that  have  been  planted  along 
the  roads  as  a  result  of  the  expensive 
beautification  program.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram in  times  like  these,  when  we  ought 
to  conserve  every  dime,  then  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  roses,  the  pe- 
tunias, and  whatever  else  there  is,  as  we 
take  our  trip  to  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  How  fine  it  would  be  to  have 


on  our  highways  the  beauty  of  llie  rose 
that  is  in  the  lapel  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  CoNTE  I . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  most  diCBcult 
decision  to  make  this  year.  As  you  know, 
I  had  to  decide  whether  to  remain  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Treasury-Post  OfQce  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  have  sat  for  12  years,  or  to  take 
up  that  spot  on  your  distinguished  sub- 
committee. 

I  chose  the  latter  after  long  and  hard 
consideration.  I  have  certainly  enjoyed 
working  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Boland> 
and  my  other  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee. 

The  transportation  problems  of  this 
Nation  are  great.  I  think  the  subcommit- 
tee recognizes  the  job  it  has  to  do  and 
that  it  has  been  working  hard  at  it. 

Improvements  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  maintain  an  effective  system  balanced 
among  air.  rail,  motor  vehicle,  and  mass 
transit  components.  These  improve- 
ments cost  money.  This  distinguished 
committee  has  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding where  that  money  is  best  spent 
and.  therefore,  where  the  necessary  im- 
provements will  be  made. 

I  think  the  bill  before  us  reflects  both 
the  great  effort  that  went  into  it  and  the 
balance  that  must  be  struck  between  im- 
proving transportation  systems  and 
holding  back  inflationary  spending. 

TOTAL    BILL 

The  committee  has  cut  $112.8  million 
from  the  total  1971  request  and  recom- 
mended a  level  of  S7.052  billion.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  S379.8  million 
over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1970. 

In  title  I  of  the  bill.  H.R.  17755,  the 
committee  cut  $45.9  million  from  the 
request  and  recommended  $2,169  billion. 
This  is  $140.8  miUion  over  the  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1970.  Title  I  covers  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

OmCE  or  THE  SECRirrARY 

The  committee  cut  $10.7  million  from 
the  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
retary  under  title  I  and  recommended 
$326.5  million.  This  is  $214.4  million  over 
the  fiscal  1970  appropriation.  The  bulk 
of  the  incretise  is  attributable  to  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development  budget 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  committee  cut  $2.2  million  from 
the  request  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  recom- 
mended $17.2  million.  In  so  doing,  it  al- 
lowed 232  of  397  new  positions  divided 
into  two  categories.  Under  the  first, 
counterpart  transfers,  172  of  187  have 
been  approved.  Under  the  second,  pro- 
gram increases,  only  60  of  210  have  been 
approved.  As  indicated  on  page  6  of 
the  report.  House  Report  91-1115.  the 
committee  disallowed  165  of  the  re- 
quested positions  because  it  feels,  as  It 
did  last  year,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sormel  in  OST  is  becoming  excessive. 

Under  "Transportation  plaiming.  re- 
search, and  development."  the  commit- 
tee cut  $7.5  million  and  recommended 


$14.5  million.  This  represents  a  $3.5  mil- 
lion over  1970.  all  of  which  is  for  air 
traffic  capacity  research. 

In  June  1968.  the  committee  directed 
the  Etepartment  of  Transportation  to  re- 
port on  aspects  of  its  scattered  and 
sometimes  overlapping  research  activ- 
ities. To  date  this  report  has  not  been 
received.  However,  the  committee  still 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  better  coordinate  and  improve 
the  programs  in  almost  all  areas  of  re- 
search and  technology  and  it  has  stated 
so  on  page  7  of  the  report. 

The  request  for  $1,000,000  under 
grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  was  denied  because  the  committee 
felt  that  these  costs  are  more  properly 
borne  by  the  States.  The  money  would 
have  been  used  for  grants  to  State 
agencies. 

To  consolidate  departmental  head- 
qimrters,  the  committee  approved  a  re- 
quest for  $4.8  million. 

SUPERSONIC    TRANSPORT    PROCRA.M 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  SST 
program  was  transferred  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  This  transfer  will  re- 
move the  direct  responsibility  for  proto- 
type development  away  from  the  admin- 
istration which  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  aircraft's  certification,  thus 
eliminating  possible  concern  about  FAA 
conflict  of  interest. 

The  SST  is,  of  course,  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  H.R.  17755  just  as  it  was 
the  most  controversial  part  of  H.R.  14794 
last  year.  The  question  of  whether  to 
continue  with  this  program  and  approve 
the  request  for  $289.9  million  for  fiscal 
1971  is  a  very  complicated  one 

I  have,  as  I  did  last  year,  studied 
everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on.  I 
read  over  that  which  I  had  studied  in 
preparation  for  the  fiscal  1970  bill  and 
what  seemed  like  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished since  that  time. 

I  think  good  arguments  can  be  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Yates,  hais  done  an  excellent  job  point- 
ing out  reasons  for  not  going  ahead  with 
the  SST.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  pages  8  and  9,  explains 
why  we  should  go  ahead. 

I  know  this  is  going  to  be  an  extremely 
difficult  decision  because  there  are  so 
many  pros  and  cons.  Therefore.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  SST.  I  have 
agonized  over  this  for  many  months, 
through  the  hearings  and  right  up  to  to- 
day. I  think  everyone  has  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  and  reach  his  own  decision. 

I  would,  however,  point  out,  as  I  did 
during  the  hearings,  some  of  these  pros 
and  cons. 

During  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  went  into  the  question  of  how 
the  SST  would  affect  the  environment. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  at  least  from 
everything  I  have  read  and  heard,  that 
the  only  serious  problem — and  it  is  a 
problem — is  sideline  noise.  This  is  the 
noise  that  the  plane  will  make  while  it  is 
on  the  ground. 

I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  page 
590  of  the  hearings  wherein  I  had  the 
following  dialog  with  Mr.  Vierling: 


Mr  CoNTE  Last  year  on  page  83  Mr.  ShafTer 
said,  "SST  noise  Is  very  serious  In  this  later- 
al dimension."  Then  Mr.  Shaffer  noted  li 
would  be  very  costly  to  suppress  this  noise. 

Mr.  ViERLiNG   On  the  airplane? 

Mr.  CoNTE.  That  Is  right.  Has  the  FAA 
done  a  study  of  the  number  of  people  that 
will  be  affected  by  this  sideline  noise?  Would 
you  not  agree  that  the  sideline  noise  problem 
is  serious  enough  to  merit  some  real  efforts 
in  noise  suppression,  regardless  of  their  cost? 
What  have  you  done  since  you  last  appeared 
before  this  committee  to  attack  the  sideline 
noise  problem,  if  anything? 

Mr  Vierling  Mr.  Conte.  we  have  continued 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  total  noise  level  of 
the  engine.  •  *  '  We  have  done  a  great  deal, 
but  we  cannot  tell  you  that  we  have  made  a 
great  breakthrough  on  noise. 

Sideline  noise  is  a  serious  T^oblem. 
However,  we  have  been  assured  that  it 
will  be  solved  and  that  by  the  time  the 
SST  is  ready  to  fly  it  will  meet  the  new 
FAA  noise  standards. 

I  might  add  that  the  noise  on  takeoff 
and  landing  will  be  less  than  it  is  on  cur- 
rent aircraft  because  the  SST  will  get  up 
and  down  faster  with  its  more  powerful 
engines. 

There  will  be  no  sonic  boom  over  land 
because  the  SST  will  not  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  over  land  areas. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  eco- 
nomics and  whether,  in  these  days  of  very 
tight  money  and  an  unbalanced  budget, 
such  an  expenditure  should  be  made. 

I  might  point  out,  at  the  outset,  that  a 
$76  million  cost  overrun  was  brought  out 
at  page  517  of  the  hearings  as  a  result 
of  my  questioning.  I  say  that  because  I 
want  the  record  clear  about  my  concern 
over  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
Government  wUl  bear  the  burden  of  $57 
million  of  that  $76  milUon  overrun. 
Therefore,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1971  and 
assuming  approval  of  the  pending  re- 
quest, the  Government  will  have  obli- 
gated approximately  $998  million  of 
the  now  total  $1,342  bUlion  estimated 
through  phase  HI.  .     ^  ^ 

If  the  SST  program  were  terminated, 
I  think  my  colleagues  should  know  the 
economic  consequences. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  would  lose 
the  $2.3  billion  anticipated  in  royalties 
upon  sale  of  the  500th  plane,  of  which 
$1  billion  would  be  profit. 

The  Government  would  also  lose  $790.4 
million  consisting  of  $708  million  already 
appropriated,  $60  million  in  closing  cost 
requirements,  and  $22.4  million  of  airUne 
advanced  royalty  payments. 

The  airlines  would  lose  their  $58.5  mil- 
lion in  risk  capital. 

The  contractors  would  have  to  lay  off 
4  500  people  directly-  This  would  affect 
another  2,500  indirecUy,  and  the  subse- 
quent tiered  effect  on  subcontractors 
throughout  the  coimtry  could  hit  from 
7.000  to  10,000  skilled  aerospace  workers. 
The  United  States  would  suffer  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
during  the  1980-90  period  of  approxi- 
mately $16  billion. 

The  United  States  would  also  lose  its 
No.  1  position  in  the  aviation  field. 
Dropping  the  SST  now  would  deny  the 
country  the  opHX)rtunity  to  commercially 
exploit  the  20  years  of  supersonic  de- 
sign and  advanced  technological  develop- 
ment financed  by  the  Government.  For- 
eign nations  could,  through  proper  mar- 


keting, force  the  U.S. -made  medium  long- 
range  subsonic  jets  out  of  the  future 
market.  We  would  lose  a  focal  point  for 
advanced  aeronautics  in  this  country. 
The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  aviation  In- 
dustry and  the  overall  economy  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

Based  on  the  pros  and  cons  that  I  have 
just  outlined.  I  believe  each  member  will 
have  to  search  his  own  conscience  and 
determine  whether  to  go  ahead  with  the 
SST  or  to  discontinue  the  program. 

U.S.  COAST  GtTABD 


Turning  now  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
the  committee  cut  $10.2  million  from  the 
total  request  and  recommended  $614.9 
million. 

The  committee  cut  $3.2  million  from 
the  request  for  Coast  Guard  operating 
expenses  and  recommended  S423.5  mil- 
lion. The  cut  is  b£ised  primarily  on  the 
Vietnamization  program,  including  sav- 
ings of  100  man-years  from  turning  over 
two  cutters  to  Vietnamese  Navy  person- 
nel. The  total  cost  of  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  fiscal  1970  is  estimated 
at  $16.5  million. 

The  committee  has  also  cut  $10  million 
from  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements. This  out  will  not  affect  the 
icebreaker  replacement  program  for 
which  $59  million  has  been  approved  to 
construct  a  new  polar  icebreaker. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  request  of 
$64.5  million  for  retired  pay. 

RESERVE    TRAINING 

The  budget  proposes  to  phase  out  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  training 
program  by  Jime  30,  1971.  The  proposal 
contemplates  that  the  emergency  war- 
time functions  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
can  reasonably  be  handled  by  the  grow- 
irig  number  of  regular  Cosist  Guardsmen 
on  the  retired  rolls  and  enlistees  who  are 
required  to  serve  in  a  standby  status  for 
2  years  after  completing  4  years  active 
service. 

The  committee  does  not  concur  with 
this  proposal.  It  has  therefore  recom- 
mended S17.5  million,  which  is  $7.5  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  request,  and 
called  for  a  force  of  10.000  In  the  Selected 
Reserve  by  October  1,  1970.  In  its  fiscal 
1970  report,  the  committee  called  for  a 
level  of  15,000  by  June  30.  1970. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  good  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  Selected  Reserve.  The  com- 
mandant, Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith,  testi- 
fied: 

The  Ready  Reserve  Is  the  total  number  of 
people  that  we  have  available  for  call-up 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Ready  Reserve  Is  set  at  about 
24.000.  Of  that  24.000.  about  17.000  are  Se- 
lected Reservists.  The  Selected  Reserve  Is 
part  of  yotir  total  Ready  Reserve. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Selected  Reserve  are  In  a  drill  pay 
status  and  they  attend  drUls  every  week.  48 
drills  a  year,  and  they  are  also  required  to 
have  2  weeks  active  duty  for  training  each 
year. 

During  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  took  a  very  hard  look  at  the 
Selected  Reserve  program.  We  concluded, 
after  lengthy  study,  that  there  remained 
a  need  for  this  program  pcuticularly  In 
the  field  of  port  security. 

I  would  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 


to  page  10  of  the  report  where  the  com- 
mittee stated: 

While  there  are  arguments  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Selected  Reserve  component  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  committee  feels  that  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  this  Re- 
serves basic  mobilization  requirements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  port  security,  can 
satisfactorily  be  fulfilled  as  proposed  In  the 
budget.  There  Is  presently  no  other  Armed 
Service  prepared  to  meet  the  port  security 
defense  requirement  in  the  early  days  of  a 
mobilization. 

I  think  a  force  level  of  10.000  should 
enable  the  Selected  Reserve  to  ade- 
quately handle  the  job  of  port  security. 
The  smaDer  force  level  should  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  It 
will  be  far  easier  to  manage  and  train 
than  a  larger  force  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  fit  the  bill  called  for  In  the  area  of 
jxirt,  security. 

I  disagree  with  the  proposal  to  phase 
out  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  I  do.  how- 
ever, strongly  support  the  committee's 
action  to  reduce  this  force  in  size  and 
thereby  increase  its  efficiency  and  its 
ability  to  meet  the  jobs  it  has  to  do. 

FEDERAL     AVIATION     ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  cut  $9.6  million  from 
the  total  FAA  request  and  recommended 
$1.17  billion. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  request  of 
$923. 8  million  for  operating  expenses. 
This  represents  a  $98.2  million  increase 
over  the  proposed  1970  funding  level.  The 
increase  provides  for  4.361  new  positions, 
of  which  2.265  are  air  traffic  control  per- 
sonnel. Including  this  increase,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  provided  9,496  air  traffic 
control  operations  personnel  since  the 
Department  of  Transportation  was  estab- 
lished. This  represents  a  virtual  doubling 
of  the  controller  work  force. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  request  of 
$190  million  for  "Facilities  and  equip- 
ment." However,  this  is  $34  million  below 
the  1970  level.  On  May  21,  1970.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  the  airport/ airways 
bill  into  law.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  will  release  $90  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970  funds  appropriated  by 
this  committee  but  frozen,  pending  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation,  for  facilities  and 
equipment.  It  is  also  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  $60  million  supplemental  report 
following  recent  enactment  of  the  airport 
bOl. 

The  committee  denied  135  new  posi- 
tions requested  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment and  the  funds  for  these  positions 
can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  needed 
equipment.  There  are  presently  1,243 
funded  imder  this  appropriation  to  install 
new  equipment.  Installation  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  procurement  contract 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel. 

The  committee  cut  $2.5  million  from 
the  request  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  recommended  $45  million. 

The  committee  cut  $100,000  from  op- 
erations and  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  airports  and  recommended 
$10.5  million.  It  is  estimated  that  Na- 
tional Airport  will  show  a  net  income  of 
$2.7  million  in  1971  and  that  Dulles  will 
show  a  net  loss  of  $5.2  million.  Interest 
and  depreciation  total  $7.3  million  and 
are  detailed  as  a  result  of  my  questioning 
on  page  463. 
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The  committee  cut  $7  million  from  cou- 
struction  for  the  National  Capital  air- 
ports and  recommended  $4  million.  The 
expansion  of  the  Dulles  terminal  build- 
ing would  be  deferred  for  1  year. 

During  the  hearings,  we  looked  very 
closely  into  the  problems  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  I  specifically  asked  about 
the  Corson  Committee  Report,  and  the 
FAA  Administrator,  Mr.  Shaffer,  replied 
that  he  has  established  nine  different 
action  groups  and  has  already  begrm  ira- 
plemenUtion  of  some  of  the  report's 
recommendations . 

The  need  for  more  controllers  and 
better  equipment  has  been  recognized  by 
the  committee.  The  problem  of  peak-hour 
scheduling  has  also  been  recognized,  and 
the  committee  has  requested  the  Depart- 
ment to  study  the  matter  in  close  col- 
laboration with  the  CAB  and  report  its 
findings  no  later  than  February  1,  1971. 
The  growth  in  aviation  has  been  great, 
even  over  the  past  year.  Revenue  passen- 
ger miles  will  jump  from  130.2  billion 
in  1970  to  141.3  billion  in  1971.  Landings 
and  takeofis  at  airports  with  FAA  towers 
will  jump  from  55.7  million  to  58.7  mil- 
lion during  the  same  2  years.  Instrument 
operations  at  airports  with  FAA  traflQc- 
control  service  will  jump  from  18  million 
to  19.2  million. 

The  challenges  in  this  field  are  equally 
great.  The  new  Cambridge  NASA  Cen- 
ter, which  is  now  under  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  will,  according  to  the 
Administrator,  "provide  an  invaluable 
resource  which  can  and  will  be  employed 
by  the  FAA  in  a  variety  of  its  R.  it  D. 
efforts,  particularly  on  advanced  systems 
development." 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  cut  $1  million  from  the 
total  request  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  recommended  $4.4 
million  in  funds  from  the  Greneral  Treas- 
ury. As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bulk  of 
this  appropriation  is  out  of  trust  funds, 
in  liquidation  of  contract  authorization, 
or  as  a  limitation  on  obligations. 

Under  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  the  commit- 
tee cut  $25,000  from  appropriations  and 
$235,000  from  trust  funds.  The  recom- 
mendation is  $500,000  and  $14.7  million, 
respectively. 

The  committee  cut  $9.4  million  frcKn 
the  limitation  on  general  expenses  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  recom- 
mended $68.4  million.  Among  other 
things,  the  comprehensive  corridor  proj- 
ect was  cut  from  $10  million  to  $5  million 
and  funds  to  continue  electronic  route 
guidance  system  research  have  been 
denied. 

The  committee  cut  $9.6  million  from 
the  trust  fund  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  recommended  $4.35  billion.  The  cut 
is  due  to  a  reduction  in  administrative 
expenses. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $35  million 
request  out  of  the  trust  fund  for  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authorization  by  the 
right-of-way  revolving  fund.  This  money 
is  for  the  advance  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  and  payments  for  relocation 
expenses  by  the  States. 

The  committee  cut  $3.5  million  from 
highway  beautification  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authorization  and  recommend- 
ed $16.5  million. 


The  committee  cut  $675,000  from  mo- 
tor carrier  safety  and  recommended  $3.4 
million.  In  so  doing,  it  approved  12  of 
32  new  position  requested. 

Cuts  of  $5  million  and  $2  million  were 
made  in  forest  highways  and  public  lands 
highways,  respectively. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  also 
sit  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission. 
I  have  been  quite  disturbed  about  the 
construction  of  highways  through  wild- 
life preserves  set  aside  for  future  genera- 
tions by  the  Commission.  I  made  this 
clear  to  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Turner, 
during  the  hearings,  in  reference  to  the 
Tinicum  Wildlife  Preserve  near  Philadel- 
phia. I  do  not  want  to  see  these  last  bits 
of  wilderness  destroyed  by  highways  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  feel  the  same  way. 

NATIONAL     HIGHWAY     SAFETY     BITKEAtJ 

The  committee  cut  $12.6  million  and 
recommended  $40.4  million  for  traffic 
and  highway  safety  under  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau.  The  emphasis 
in  the  research  program  will  be  on  alco- 
hol countermeasures,  an  experimental 
safety  vehicle,  and  air  bags.  Of  254  new 
positions  requested,  100  were  approved. 

The  committee  also  cut  $10  million 
from  liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion under  the  NHSB  and  recommended 
$51  million.  This  is  a  50-50  matching 
progrsmi  with  the  States. 

The  problem  of  highway  safety  is 
an  ever-present  one.  Traffic  fatalities 
reached  an  sdl-time  high  of  56,400  in 
1969.  an  increase  of  800  over  1968. 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, the  committee  cut  $855,000  and 
recommended  a  total  of  $6.7  million. 

Included  in  the  overall  cut  was  a  cut 
of  $205,000  from  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator.  The 
recommendation  was  $1.3  million  and  in- 
cluded 12  of  26  new  positions  requested. 
The  committee  cut  $50,000  from  the 
Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  and  recom- 
mended $4.5  million. 

The  $21.6  million  request  for  high- 
speed ground  transportation  R.  &  D.  was 
deferred. 

The  recommendation  of  $900,000  for 
railroad  research  reflects  a  $600,000  cut. 
No  appropriation  was  requested  or  rec- 
ommended for  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

As  I  did  last  year,  I  talked  about  de- 
clining rail  passenger  service.  The  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Whitman,  acknowl- 
edged that  "the  problem  is  that  some 
companies,  esf)€cially  In  the  East  where 
most  passenger  business  is  concentrated, 
are  running  some  pretty  terrible  passen- 
ger service. " 

I  also  looked  into  rail  safety  questions 
and  how  they  related  to  my  bill,  H.R. 
14417,  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
more  authority  in  this  area. 

I  might  note  that  passenger  volume  on 
through  trips  between  Washington  and 
New  York  on  the  Metroliner  increased 
44  percent  in  1969  over  1968.  Daily  pa- 
tronage averages  3,750.  On-time  per- 
formance is  86  percent.  Since  the  start 
of  service  through  February  11,  1970,  it 
has  carried  780,000. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  cut  $800,000  from  the 
request  for  salaries  and  expenses  imder 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
and  recommended  S3.2  million.  Of  118 


new  positions  requested,  48  were  allowed. 
This  along  with  the  70  new  positions  pro- 
vided in  1970  will  give  UMTA  tliree  times 
the  number  of  positions  they  had  2  years 
ago. 

No  appropriation  was  requested  for 
mass  transit  fund  because  of  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  The  committee  does  not 
favor  granting  long-term  contractual 
authority  by  substantive  legislation  and 
has  Included  a  $214  million  limit  for 
1971  for  this  reason. 

I  let  the  UMTA  people  kiiown  how  I 
feel  about  the  need  to  take  a  close  look 
at  its  position  on  "Buy  America."  Their 
position  has  been  not  to  permit  "Buy 
America"  provisions  in  third-party  con- 
tracts unless  they  are  mandatory  under 
State  law.  I  think  this  should  be  watched 
closely  because  our  domestic  industry  is 
being  hurt  by  imports— imports  which 
come  from  countries  with  two-price  mar- 
kets, one  for  domestic  consumption  and 
a  lower  one  for  expert  to  the  United 
States. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $700,000  re- 
quest for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  No 
new  positions  had  been  requested. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

Turning  briefly  to  title  n  of  H.R. 
17755,  the  committee  cut  $36.7  milUon 
and  recommended  a  total  of  $401.4  mil- 
lion SIS  follows : 

It  cut  $120,000  from  the  request  for 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  recommended  $6  milUon.  Of 
10  new  positions  requested,  six  were  al- 
lowed. Four  are  aviation  accident  inves- 
tigators and  two  are  surface  accident 
Investigators. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $11.1  mil- 
lion request  for  salaries  and  expenses 
imder  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In 
1970,  the  CAB  will  have  685  posi- 
tions, only  19  more  than  it  had  in  1962. 
During  the  same  period,  revenue  ton- 
miles  increased  from  6.7  billion  to  19.5 
bilUon  or  about  200  percent. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $27.3  mil- 
lion request  for  payments  to  air  carriers. 
This  represents  a  $6.1  million  decrease 
from  1970. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommended  $1.4 
million  more  thaui  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  requested.  The 
committee  believes  the  ICC's  effective- 
ness would  have  been  impaired  had  it 
adopted  the  proposed  budget  cuts  and 
therefore  recommended  $27  million. 
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The  committee  cut  $38  milUon  from 
the  WMTA  and  recommended  $330  mil- 
Uon including  an  advance  for  1972.  The 
system  has  been  delayed  over  a  minority 
hiring  problem. 

Th«  total  system  wiU  cost  $2.5  bilUon, 
two-thirds  Federal  to  one-third  local. 

CONCLUSION 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
opportimity  to  detail  the  committee  bill. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  serving  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  trans- 
portation subcommittee,  and  working 
with  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues on  it. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
is  the  rationale  and  what  is  the  evidence 
or  what  are  the  statistics,  if  any,  to  show 
the  statement  being  put  out  by  the  FAA 
is  true:  that  the  side  noises  at  ground 
level  are  going  to  be  very  excessive,  but 
the  noises  on  takeoff  and  landing  are 
going  to  be  less  than  the  present  jet 
subsonic  planes? 

We  know  the  input  of  the  afterburner 
noise  on  the  subsonic  plane  now,  and 
we  know  there  wiU  be  substantially  more 
on  the  SST,  so  I  wonder  if  my  coUeague 
can  tell  the  House  where  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  statement  being  made 
is  true,  that  the  noise  wiU  be  less  on 
takeoff  and  landing  for  the  SST  than 
for  the  present  subsonic  jet?  I  have 
heard  the  statement  and  it  is  being 
broadcast  in  a  telephone  message,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  evidence  to  back  that 
statement  up. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  direct  the  gen- 
tleman to  our  hearings  where  we  had  ex- 
pert testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  others  based  on  the 
evidence  they  have  and  the  engine  they 
have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  at  best  those 
statements  are  nothing  more  than  edu- 
cated guesses.  They  have  absolutely  no 
hard  proof. 

They  have  nothing  to  work  with.  The 
best  they  can  give  us  is  a  sUde  rule  guess. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  prototype  air- 
plane. The  contract  of  this  Government 
is  to  assist  in  financing  two  prototypes 
to  determine  its  feasibUity. 

The  evidence  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee clearly  indicates  that  the  airport 
noise  occasioned  by  the  SST  may  be 
somewhat  louder  than  present  subsonic 
jets. 

There  was  an  indication — and  it  is  all 
supposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  say 
we  wlU  not  be  able  to  control  the  noise — 
that  there  is  no  answer  to  it.  The  re- 
sponse given  by  those  in  the  Office  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport,  however,  indi- 
cates that  one  can  make  the  land  cc«n- 
I>atible  with  the  aircraft  itself.  This  is  a 
real  possibility. 

There  is  testimony  in  the  hearings 
which  indicates  that  some  of  the  scien- 
tists— and  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
(Mr.  Yates;  wUl  refer  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ones.  Dr.  BispUnghoff  from 
MIT — feel  that  the  sideUne  noise  con- 
nected with  the  takeoff  is  insurmount- 
able. There  are  others  who  think  it  Is 
not. 

But  the  community  noise  is  a  lot  less 
than  that  "of  the  707.  The  reason  why  it 
is  a  lot  less  is  because  this  plane  climbs 
much  more  rapidly.  My  understanding  is, 
if  I  remember  the  figures  correctly,  that 
3V2  mUes  away  from  the  airport,  it  is 
actually  much  less  noisy  than  the  present 
707.  All  of  those  who  are  coimected  with 
the  program  say  this.  All  the  engineering 
date  to  date  clearly  shows  that  this  air- 


craft is  less  noisy  after  it  leaves  the  air- 
port. 

The  great  concern  of  most  people  is 
community  noise.  This  Is  the  noise  that 
is  developed  after  the  plane  has  left 
the  airport  and  is  gaining  altitude. 

I  am  wiUing  to  trust  the  judgment  of 
the  Office  of  the  Supersonic  Tran^)ort 
and  the  evaluations  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  noise  program. 

There  is  no  evidence  which  indicates 
that  the  SST  is  more  noisy  than  the 
present  generation  of  aircraft  over  the 
community. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  To  further  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BouiND) ,  the  ratio  of  noise  rouglily 
is  cut  in  haU  every  1,000  feet  of  altitude. 
In  other  words,  the  width  of  the  cone  of 
noise  hitting  the  ground  doubles  every 
1,000  feet  of  altitude.  The  height  of  the 
SST  climb-up  is  almost  twice  aj  great, 
about  80  percent  greater  than  the  other 
aircraft,  at  1  mile,  and  it  is  about  the 
same  ratio  at  3  miles,  according  to  the 
slide  rules.  If  we  start  vetoing  things  that 
cannot  be  proven  by  slide  rules  in  this 
House  we  wiU  have  a  hard  time. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  believe  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee sustains  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  said,  except  that  until  it 
reaches  that  point  of  climb-out  we  wiU 
have  the  most  inferrml  racket  any  air- 
plane has  ever  made  in  this  country,  a 
racket  which  is  so  bad  that  the  airport 
authorities  are  not  going  to  permit  any  of 
the  supersonic  planes  to  land — whether 
it  is  the  Russian  Tupolev.  the  SST,  or  the 
Concorde — they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
land  at  any  of  the  existing  American  air- 
ports. That  is  why  in  a  recent  press  re- 
lease put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  we  find  the  statement 
made  that  they  are  going  to  build  new 
airports,  are  going  to  build  airports 
remote  from  the  urban  centers,  so  that 
the  noise  wiU  not  be  a  factor. 

All  that  means  is  that  whatever  speed 
is  gained  in  the  air  wlU  be  lost  on  the 
ground,  in  traveling  back  and  forth  from 
the  urban  centers. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

I  am  sure  before  this  afternoon  is  over 
this  will  be  a  most  important  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  sure  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  first  international  conference 
on  jet  noise  in  London  in  1965.  It  was 
at  that  time,  at  that  conference,  that 
the  legislation  we  passed  here  setting  cer- 
tain noise  standards  was  developed.  I  can 
teU  you  then  and  there  tliere  were  scien- 
tists from  aU  over  the  world  attending 
this  conference.  I  do  not  think  you  can 


treat  the  problem  of  noise  as  lightly  as 
some  Members  would  like  to.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  FAA  can  stand  behind  the 
statements  it  is  making  on  the  limitation 
of  noise. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mi".  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Of  course,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  no  one  is 
treating  the  subject  of  noise  or  sonic 
boom  Ughtly,  and  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois  ought  to  understand  that  those 
of  us  who  support  this  program  are  con- 
cerned about  the  sonic  boom  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  ecology.  All  of  these  factors 
are  being  considered  by  those  who  are 
developing  the  plane,  and  by  those  who 
are  monitoring  this  development. 

Practically  aU  of  the  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  environment,  such  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, are  concerned  with  noise.  There 
is  a  real  possibUity  that  the  noise  prob- 
lem can  be  conquered  by  the  time  this 
plane  is  flying.  So  there  is  a  concern.  No 
one  treats  it  Ughtly  at  aU,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  other  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  get  that  idea.  The  record  shows 
that  it  is  not  being  treated  lightly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  echo  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said 
about  the  noise  problem. 

AU  of  us  who  support  this  program  are 
concerned  about  it.  What  is  happening  in 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  the  ques- 
tion that  originally  all  of  us  wUl  remem- 
ber— and  I  would  point  this  out  to  my 
coUeagues  certainly  from  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Los  Angeles— that  the  airports 
were  built  a  way  out  because  airplanes 
have  always  been  noisy.  However,  the 
people  have  moved  out  aroimd  them  and 
now  are  very  unhappy  about  the  in- 
creased noise.  So,  we  wiU  have  to  go  Into 
a  new  program  of  buUding  more  airports 
farther  out. 

Under  the  present  plans,  even  the  traf- 
fic we  have  now.  is  going  to  cause  con- 
tinuing complaints  and  there  is  not  a 
Member  from  an  urban  district  here  that 
is  not  going  to  be  faced  with  those  com- 
plaints. 

In  our  Committee  on  Interstate  ana 
Foreign  Commerce  we  have  just  passed 
out  a  bill  providing  for  $2.5  bilUon  for  a 
new  airport  program  for  this  very  rea- 
son. We  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
out  farther. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
the  House  have  actually  heard  or  seen 
the  Concorde  fiy.  I  have.  I  talked  to  the 
designer  of  the  Concorde,  both  the 
British  and  the  French,  and  I  spent  all 
afternoon  with  the  Tupolev  and  its  de- 
signer. But.  these  airplanes  are  flying  air- 
planes and  they  are  going  to  fly. 

Each  one  of  your  communities  is  going 
to  have  to  solve  its  noise  problem  on  the 
basis  of  the  transportation  you  have  into 
your  area,  because  there  is  going  to  be  a 
supersonic  airplane.  Whether  your  com- 
munity is  either  going  to  have  them  fly  in 
and  out  depends  on  the  politics  of  your 
area  and  whether  the  people  want  to 
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move  faster  or  whether  they  want  to  hold 
that  noise  down. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  entirely  wrong  on  that 
point.  The  communities  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  let  the  Tupulov  and  the  Con- 
corde  

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  say  they  will  decide 
whether  they  will. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  they  will  de- 
cide. But  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  now  in  existence  a  standard  put 
out  by  the  PAA  that  restricts  prospective 
noise  of  supersonic  jets  to  108  decibels. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  that  fact.  However, 
no  standard  has  been  issued  by  FAA  yet 
with  respect  to  supersonic  noise. 

The  question  that  FAA  is  going  to  have 
to  answer  is  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
permit  a  greater  noise  standard  for  SST's 
than  it  does  for  the  108  level. 

What  do  you  think  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  a  community  which  becomes 
used  to  a  standard  is  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  noise  level  of  up  to  124  decibels, 
when  that  community  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  this  enormous  racket?  Of 
course,  they  will  fight  that  noise  and 
try  to  ban  the  supersonic  planes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
communities  will  have  to  decide.  For  ex- 
ample, they  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  flights  going  from  London  to  Paris 
and  across  the  Atlantic  are  going  to  land 
at  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
That  decision  is  going  to  have  to  be  made 
in  each  individual  case.  The  only  way 
you  are  going  to  know  the  noise  factor 
of  an  American  supersonic  transport  is 
to  have  the  prototype  as  the  British,  the 
French  and  the  Russians  now  have. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bridge  report  and 
others,  and  they  are  sheer  speculation  as 
to  what  the  total  noise  factor  will  be. 

Mr.  YATES.  Why  are  you  willing  to 
accept  their  findings  on  approach  and 
takeoff  noise,  and  not  on  sideways  noise? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  taking  their  ap- 
proach in  the  same  fashion  of  the  noise 
factor  at  this  point  until  we  see  a  flyaway 
airplane,  and  we  can  continue  to  specu- 
late on  what  it  will  be.  The  British  and 
French  plane,  and  that  is  the  Concorde, 
will  fly  from  Paris,  and  it  will  fly  from 
London,  and  it  will  land  at  those  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  that  will 
allow  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  about  the 
total  cost  so  far?  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  if  we  were  to  aban- 
don this  program  now  and  fail  to  spend 
this  money  that  we  would  already  suffer 
some  losses  that  will  not  be  recoverable. 
Is  there  a  total  on  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  there  are  $708  mil- 
lion that  has  already  been  appropriated. 
There  Is  also  $60  million  that  I  men- 


tioned In  closing  costs.  And  finally,  there 
is  $22.4  million  of  airline  advanced 
royalty  payments  that  would  have  to  be 
returned. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  talked  about 
the  prototype,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  tell  me  if  we  spend  this  addi- 
tional $290  million,  and  whatever  other 
billions  It  will  take  to  build  the  two  pro- 
totypes, and  then  in  1978  we  discover 
that  we  have  not  solved  the  problem 
concerning  the  noise,  what  are  you  going 
to  say  to  the  taxpayers  then?  Are  you 
going  to  say  the  same  thing  we  say  now. 
that  we  have  all  this  money  invested, 
and  we  have  to  go  forward  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  those  people  who  complain 
we  say,  "Just  listen,  and  learn  to  live 
with  the  noise"? 

Will  not  the  argument  in  1978  be  the 
same  argimient,  that  we  have  got  to  go 
ahead,  because  we  have  already  put  in 
so  much  money  and  we  cannot  turn 
back? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  merely  trying  to  give 
you  both  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  the 
SST. 

This  is  a  very  tough  problem.  How  to 
vote  is  going  to  be  a  tough  decision  for 
everyone  here  today. 
Mr.  YATES.  Not  for  me. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  Concorde  is  going  to 
fly,  and  it  is  going  to  fly  into  the  United 
States  whether  or  not  we  have  an  SST. 

So  let  me  ask  the  gentlemsui  from  Dli- 
nois this  question:  Some  of  us  who  live 
either  in  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  area 
are  very  upset  over  the  noise  from  jets 
flying  into  National  Airport,  also  the 
heavy  congestion.  Either  the  CAB  or  the 
FAA  has  recommended  that  no  jets  from 
over  400  miles  distant  should  fly  into 
National  Airport.  They  would  land  at 
Dulles.  You  taiow  who  has  been  fighting 
that?  Your  delegation,  because  that 
would  affect  the  planes  flying  from  Chi- 
cago. How  does  the  gentleman  stand  on 
that? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Do  we  not  have  jet 
airplanes  landing  at  National  that  fly 
there  from  New  York,  and  does  that 
make  more  or  less  noise  than  an  airplane 
flying  in  there  from  Chicago?  The  noise 
level  is  the  same,  and  the  argument  as 
to  the  400-mile  distance  is  totally  a  in- 
defensible argument. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course  not.  They  have 
a  traffic  problem  down  there. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  not  the  noise. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  point 

There  is  a  traffic  problem,  and  a  very 
serious  one,  at  National.  We  do  not  have 
a  traffic  problem  at  Dulles,  and  you  could 
divert  all  that  Chicago  traffic.  If  we  di- 
verted those  planes  to  Dulles,  it  would  de- 
crease the  noise  factor  because  there 
would  be  fewer  jets. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  fly  into  Dulles,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  know.  I  fly  Into 
Dulles.  You  are  arguing  with  the  wrong 
guy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  we  can  get  your 
support  and  get  the  support  of  the  Chi- 
cago delegation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ■  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  why  do  you  not  fly  your  commer- 
cial planes  from  Boston  and  New  York 
into  Dulles?  Especially  those  New  York 
commuter  planes. 


Mr.  CONTE.  They  do  have  some. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  want  to  come  into 
National,  then  let  us  come  mto  National. 
Mr.  CONTE.  My  home  is  about   150 
miles  from  Boston. 

We  only  have  small  planes  going  out  of 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  which  is  my  hometown. 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Chairman,   wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  in  1980  we  are  going  to  have  more 
than  78  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation that  is  going  to  be  centered  in  the 
12  major  urban  areas  of  this  country. 
The  gentleman's  constituency  is  one  and 
mine  is  another. 

We  have  had  testimony  here  now  from 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  that  there  will  be 
a  very  serious  noise  problem  for  the  first  ~ 
6V2  miles.  They  say  after  6  "2  the  rate  of 
climb  is  so  fast  that  the  noise  will  be 
reduced. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  tell  this 
House  what  are  you  going  to  do?  I  am 
telling  you  when  you  have  79  percent  of 
the  American  population  living  in  these 
urban  areas  by  1980,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  tliis  noise  problem? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  All  of  the  problems  that 
are  being  raised  here  today,  and  properly 
so,  with  respect  to  noise  and  pollution, 
have  been  raised  many  times  before 

This  Congress  has  considered  these 
matters  before. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  said,  this  is  a  more  difficult  year 
because  ecology  and  environment  have 
become  of  age. 

We  are  now  getting  to  the  point  in  this 
particular  program  where  we  are  de- 
veloping prototypes  to  prove  what  most 
scientists  and  physicists  both  in  the  pro- 
gram and  out  of  the  program  believe  to 
be  true. 

All  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  by  some  of  the  experts  and  scien- 
tists who  are  not  in  the  program  have 
been  raised  before. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation now  has  the  direct  responsi- 
bility for  monitoring  the  prototype  devel- 
opment of  the  SST.  This  part  of  the 
program  commits  the  Government  to  the 
production  of  two  prototypes  and  100 
hours  of  test  flymg.  All  of  those  in  the 
program  believe  that  we  can  solve  the 
noise  problem. 
So  you  have  to  decide  whom  to  believe. 
I  choose  to  believe  those  who  over  the 
years  have  been  close  to  and  part  of  this 
program. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
program  that  is  essential  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  what  some  may  say  on  this 
floor,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  go- 
ing to  control  the  noise  on  the  groimd. 
We  will  be  developing  airports  that  will 
be  able  to  control  the  sideline  noises. 

When  the  plane  is  3.5  miles  beyond 
the  airport  and  is  rising,  the  noise  from 
the  SST  is  less  than  the  noise  from  the 
707.  This  is  absolutely  correct.  The  noise 
on  the  ground  may  be  greater  from  the 
SST  than  it  Is  from  the  present  genera- 
tion aircraft.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that 
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my  Judgment  has  been  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  committee  that  has  re- 
viewed this  program. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation  Itself.  The  com- 
mercial airlines  industry  in  the  United 
States  produces  80  percent  of  all  the 
commercial  aircraft  in  the  world.  No 
matter  where  you  go,  to  any  airport  in 
this  world,  you  will  find  American-built 
jets  landing,  taking  off,  or  resting  there. 
The  supersonic  age  is  upon  us.  We  have 
three  coimtries  that  have  flown  planes 
supersonically ;  that  is,  England,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't  care  what 
anyone  else  says,  American  carriers  are 
going  to  buy  the  Concorde  when  it  is 
completed.  They  have  already  taken  a 
number  of  positions,  and  when  the  Con- 
corde is  produced,  American  airlines  will 
buy  them.  And  they  will  be  produced  and 
available  in  a  couple  of  years. 

So  it  will  be  flying  supersonically,  and 
the  American  carriers  will  purchase  it. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  great  lead  we  have  had 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  around  the  world.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  matter  for  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
consider.  If  we  lose  this  lead,  then  the 
balance  of  payments,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  indicated,  is 
going  to  suffer  appreciably.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  can  discount  this  fact. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  are  connected  with  the  SST 
with  respect  to  noise,  with  respect  to  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere,  and  no  one — no 
one  that  I  know  of — has  come  up  with 
any  sound  conclusion  that  the  SST  ac- 
tually pollutes  the  stratosphere  or  builds 
up,  as  they  say,  great  reservoirs  of  water. 
There  have  been  some  indications  that 
this  might  be  so,  but  it  is  merely  one  of 
those  "if"  propositions.  That  Is  exactly 
what  it  is.  Every  single  argimaent  that 
has  been  raised  about  the  SST  in  rela- 
tion to  polluting  the  atmosphere  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  noise  problem,  has 
been  answered  by  distinguished  scien- 
tists, physicists,  mathematicians,  and  by 
those  associated  with  the  program.  The 
hearings  bear  this  out  completely. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  indicated,  the  Members  will  have  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  happen  to  believe  it  is  feasible,  it 
can  meet  the  problems  of  ecology  and 
noise,  and  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with 
the  program. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  do  not  want  to 
intrude  too  much  on  the  gentleman's 
time.  I  appreciate  his  generosity  in  again 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land^ a  question.  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man has  remarked  again  that  the  SST 
will  not  be  noisier  than  the  707  In  the 
air.  But  that  is  small  consolation,  since 
the  707  is  now  the  noisiest  plane  in  the 
air.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  try  to  curb 
some  of  the  noise  already  in  the  air  be- 
fore we  add  more  planes  whose  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  din  will  not  be  greater, 
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we  are  assured,  than  that  made  by  the 
noisiest  planes  now  flying?  I  am  not  re- 
opening now  the  question  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  SST  on  the  ground,  which  I 
have  discussed  before. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  The  noise  of  the  707  may  be 
unbearable  to  you,  but  the  707's  are  fly- 
ing into  the  major  airports  of  the  United 
States  now  and,  as  I  indicated,  the  com- 
munity noise  is  the  noise  of  707's  flying 
around  those  airports.  There  is  more 
noise  from  those  planes  than  there  will 
be  from  the  SST. 

Since  that  is  so,  I  think  perhaps  the 
noise  of  the  SST  would  be  bearable. 
Would  the  gentleman  suggest  that  we 
stop  all  flights  of  707's  into  all  major  air- 
ports of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  FAA  set  standards  for  noise  levels 
around  airports  and  require  the  airlines 
to  meet  these  levels  as  required  by  law. 
It  is  now  almost  2  years  since  the  law  was 
adopted,  and  the  FAA  has  not  even  held 
hearings.  Yet  FAA  spokesmen  acknowl- 
edged to  a  group  of  us  from  both  parties 
who  met  with  them  this  winter  that  the 
prospect  is  for  Increased  noise  at  most 
major  metropolitan  airE>orts  for  the  next 
few  years  at  least.  Millions  of  people  who 
live  around  airports  are  being  driven  to 
distraction  and  apparently  nobody  is 
willing  to  do  anything  about  it.  Instead 
we  are  told  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
ignore  the  sufferings  of  whole  commu- 
nities in  favor  of  a  theoretical  saving  of 
time  for  a  small  nimiber  of  interconti- 
nental travelers — from  whom,  inciden- 
tally, there  has  been  no  audible  clamor 
for  this  peculiar  favoritism.  If  the  pres- 
not  act.  should  we  not  demand  their  re- 
ent  members  of  the  FAA  cannot  or  will 
moval.  or  remove  the  functions  they  re- 
fuse or  are  unable  to  perform  to  some 
other  agency?  Why  cannot  some  of  this 
energy  and  money  be  invested  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  health  and  peace  of  mind 
of  people  who  live  around  siirports? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  we  are  moving 
in  that  direction.  The  FAA  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in- 
sofar as  the  SST  is  concerned,  iiave  indi- 
cated that  the  plane  will  not  fly  super- 
sonically over  populated  areas.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  they  are  now  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  rule  which  would 
forbid  a  plane  from  fl3^g  supersonically 
over  populated  areas.  There  are  also 
some  standards  that  are  being  estab- 
lished by  the  FAA  find  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  noise  around 
airports. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
hopes  to  meet  the  problem  of  noise 
aroimd  the  airports  by  reconflguring  or 
making  better  use  of  the  airport  property 
Itself. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  One  last  brief 
point:  If  I  imders,iand  the  gentlemsm's 
point,  it  is  that  we  should  proceed  to 
subsidize  the  building  of  new  planes  even 
though  they  cannot  now  meet  acceptable 
standards  so  far  as  noise  is  concerned, 
and  even  though  the  FAA  has  not  even 
held  hearings  to  discover  what  accept- 
able standards  would  be. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  go 
about  it  the  other  way:  First,  to  adopt 


standards  and  then  to  let  aircraft  be- 
come operational  that  can  meet  these 
standards.  We  are  inviting  disaster  by 
continuing  to  develop  and  use  aircraft 
that  do  not  meet  reasonable  noise 
standards.  In  fact,  the  FAA  is  now  ex- 
empting both  the  707*E  and  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  747's  in  production 
from  a  standard  that  is  already  much  too 
lax. 

Furthermore,  Pan  Am  for  one  is  boast- 
ing that  it  will  si>end  $300,000  per  707  to 
redesign  and  rebuild  their  wings  to  keep 
them  in  service  another  15  or  20  years. 
But  It  is  impossible  to  find  $500,000  to 
reduce  the  noise  level  of  these  same 
planes  by  half.  That  tells  a  great  deal 
about  what  the  airlines  regard  as  im- 
portant. 

If  the  FAA  will  not  impose  curbs  on 
noise — as  the  statute  expected  and  man- 
dated it  to  do — be  assured  that  noise  will 
not  be  curbed.  Noise  is  not  self-reced- 
ing, as  it  is  not  self-created.  How  can 
anyone  justify  spending  millions,  reaUy 
hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize further  inroads  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  while  we  do  nothing 
to  require  the  corporations  we  subsidize 
to  respect  the  rights  of  these  people, 
rights  spelled  out  by  common  law  and 
by  commonsense  and  now  made  specific 
by  statute?  Is  that  not  subsidizing  cor- 
porate arrogance?  Does  it  not  contribute 
to  the  breakdown  of  respect  for  law  and 
order  when  we  give  money  to  those  who 
act  as  if  they  are,  in  fact,  above  the  law  ? 
Even  if  we  are  to  spend  the  public's 
money  to  ease  the  plight  of  air  travelers, 
does  anyone  think  this  Is  the  best  place 
to  begin?  Anyone  who  thinks  that  has 
not  tried  to  fliy  very  much  lately. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chidrman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  this  noise  problem  and  the  change 
in  airport  locations,  but  paramount  in 
my  concern  about  the  continuing  spend- 
ing on  the  SST  is  the  fact  that  America 
today  is  facing  a  crisis  in  confldence  in 
our  Government,  and  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  it  Is  there.  To  put  a  nearly  $300 
million  boondoggle  on  top  of  aU  the  other 
problems  facing  the  average  American  is 
poor  judgment  at  any  time,  but  totally 
xmtuxeptable  today.  It  could  well  be  the 
straw  that  broke  the  proverbial  camel  s 
back  in  public  trust  and  confldence. 

Like  my  colleagues,  particularly  I  am 
sure  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  have  been 
lobbied  vigorously  by  the  administration 
to  provide  the  $290  million  requested  for 
the  SST  program  in  fiscal  1971.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  President  and  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment,  but  nobody  is 
right  all  the  time,  and  this  time  he  is 
wrong. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  sustain  a 
veto  in  educational  funds  for  economy's 
sake  and  then  turn  around  and  fund  the 
$300  miUion  cut  from  education  in  a 
boondoggle  for  the  international  jet  set. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  to  consider 
what  the  tsucpayers  have  gotten  for  the 
$708  million  our  Government  has  already 
invested  in  the  project.  From   1962  to 
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1966.  we  saw  studies  made  on  the  various 
research  and  design  aspects  of  a  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  we  saw  the  selection 
of  Boeing  Go's  swlng-wlng  concept.  Be- 
tween 1967  and  the  present,  we  have  seen 
the  swing-wing  design  abandoned  as  im- 
practical. Between  Febnaary  28  and 
March  31  of  this  year,  we  saw  a  cost 
overrun  of  $76  million  develop,  $57  mil- 
lion of  which  must  be  assumed  by  the 
taxpayers. 

In  short,  the  SST  has  taken  on  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  ftrst-class 
boondoeale.  and  it  is  not  even  off  the 
drawing  boards,  yet.  The  problem  of  the 
ear-splitting  sonic  boom  has  not  been  re- 
solved. :t  would  generate  unprecedented 
noise  at  takeoff  and  serious  drawbacks 
with  regard  to  air  pollution  and  ground 
contamination  have  been  predicted.  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  SST  would 
deposit  large  amounts  of  water  vapor  in 
the  stratosphere  which  could  actually  in- 
duce significant  changes  in  the  world 
climate. 

Considered  on  its  own  merits,  or  lack 
of  them,  the  SST  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  reasonable  Investment  of  tax  dollars. 
We  must,  however,  consider  this  appro- 
priation measure  in  relation  to  all  of  the 
other,  far  more  crucial  demands  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  prudence  as  we  struggle  to 
return  some  semblance  of  sanity  to  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  our  Government.  Our 
committee  has  been  agonizingly  cautious 
in  approving  what  must  be  regarded  as 
minuscule  increases  for  such  priority 
programs  as  education,  conservation,  and 
management  of  our  natural  resources. 
Until  the  urgent  requirements  in  these 
and  other  domestic  crisis  areas  are  met. 
I  submit  Americas  world  travelers  can 
forgo  the  convenience  of  saving  a  few 
hours  on  a  trip  to  Paris  or  Rio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  might  say 
all  Members  have  been  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  with 
their  remarks  in  the  debate  on  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Yates*  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  of  the 
House  know,  I  have  been  opposed  to 
this  program  for  a  number  of  years.  To- 
day my  opposition  will  be  centered  on 
three  points. 

First,  I  will  make  a  point  of  order 
againist  the  appropriation  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  unauthorized;  second,  in  the 
event  that  point  of  order  is  overruled, 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
funds  for  the  SST.  as  I  did  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  and  third,  in 
the  event  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
does  not  contain  an  instruction  to  strike 
the  funds  for  the  SST,  I  would  hope  to 
get  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
previous  question  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  amend  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
believe  the  SST  Is  a  colossal  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Even  if  the  plane 


flies  successfully— and  there  is  a  very 
serious  question  as  to  whether  it  will- 
it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  be  able  to  fly 
into  any  airport  in  the  United  States  or 
to  fly  out  of  such  airports  because  of 
the  infernal  racket  that  is  created  by  the 
noise  on  takeoff.  It  will  have  the  most 
powerful  engines  of  any  plane  that  has 
ever  been  created,  and  when  we  have 
power,  we  have  noise,  incredible,  un- 
acceptable noise,  a  terrible  din. 

It  has  so  much  power  that  it  has  this 
Incredible  tunount  of  noise  that  accom- 
panies it.  and  for  a  time  before  it  at- 
tains a  certain  altitude  the  noise  will  be 
unbearable.  That  is  why  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  talking  about  new 
airports  in  remote  areas  for  the  SST 
airplanes,  so  they  will  have  airports  that 
are  away  from  the  populated  areas. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  having  to 
appropriate  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  runways 
for  the  SST's,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
proponents  answer  the  question  about 
the  time  that  is  going  to  be  lost  on  the 
ground  as  a  result  of  the  airports  being 
built  in  remote  areas.  Does  this  not  off- 
set any  gain  that  may  come  in  the  speed 
of  the  plane  aloft? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
uselessness  of  the  SST  program.  In  a 
day  when  enormous  problems  weigh  in 
upon  us  from  all  sides,  when  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget  are  overwhelming 
again,  as  the  President  himself  pointed 
out  earlier  this  week,  when  the  President 
is  asking  for,  I  think  it  is,  an  $18  billion 
increase  in  the  debt  celling,  what  pos- 
sible use  has  the  appropriation  for  the 
SST  for  the  people  of  this  country? 

It  is  said  that  the  Russians  will  be 
flying  their  Tupolev,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  British  and  the  French  will  be  fly- 
ing their  Concorde,  but  if  they  are  as 
noisy  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
they  will  not  be  flying  them  in  this 
country,  and  they  will  not  be  flying 
them  over  land  across  the  United  States. 
The  answer  to  the  threat  of  the  Con- 
corde and  the  Tupolev  is:  So  what? 
Who  benefits  by  it?  The  people?  Cer- 
tainly not.  This  kind  of  program  gives 
them  no  benefit  or  advantage.  This  pro- 
gram is  for  a  select  few. 

I  asked  that  question  of  Secor  Browne, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  when  he  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee. I  asked.  "Mr.  Browne,  why 
should  we  have  this  appropriation?"  He 
said  that  the  plane  will  make  money.  I 
asked.  "Why  will  It  make  money?"  He 
said.  "It  will  have  'snob  appeal.'  "  This 
plane  will  have  "snob  appeal." 

I  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not 
this  House  should  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $290  million  this  year.  $225 
million  more  next  year,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram in  the  years  following  in  order  to 
perfect  a  plane  that  has  snob  appeal? 
Is  this  what  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try want? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 


compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  ex- 
cellent research  job  he  has  done. 

I  believe  we  should  bring  out  here 
today  the  fact  that  not  only  are  there 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
research  program,  but  also  a  question  of 
additional  expenditures  for  airports.  Has 
the  gentleman  come  to  any  figure  as  to 
how  many  billions  of  dollars  it  would 
cost  for  airport  relocation,  for  lengthen- 
ing runways,  for  moving  airports  out  of 
town  to  accommodate  this  plaything? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  has  been  no  esti- 
mate of  that.  I  believe  it  depends  in  a 
measure  on  whether  the  program  i.s  au- 
thorized. If  it  is  authorized  and  the  plane 
comes  into  being,  that  will  be  a  factor. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Even  if  the  plane  finally  did  fiy  and  was 
acceptable,  we  would  have  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  move  the  airports,  to  relocate  them,  to 
accommodate  the  plane. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right,  but  that 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  would 
follow  the  possible  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  on  this  program. 
Let  me  point  out  what  I  mean  by  that. 
Presiunably  at  the  end  of  phase  3  the 
Govemn.ent  will  have  spent  $1.3 
or  SI. 4  biUion  to  develop  the  prototype 
plane. 

The  contract  itself,  in  contrast  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said, 
looks  to  the  development  of  the  com- 
mercial plane,  and  is  not  intended  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  phase  3.  In  order  to 
get  the  financing  for  phases  4  and  5. 
which  r.re  the  phases  that  will  remain 
after  the  development  of  the  prototype, 
the  FAA  has  been  looking  into  private 
financing. 

I  asked  the  question  of  the  witnesses 
before  our  committee  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  they  could  not  get  private  fi- 
nancing and  they  said  they  would  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Government  for 
that  financing. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
there  would  be  an  expenditure  of  an  ad- 
ditional $3  billion  to  $4  billion  on  this 
program  for  the  development  of  this 
plane. 

Is  that  what  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  want?  How  do  the  Members 
think  President  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
have  resolved  this  problem  if  he  had 
known  that  this  program  were  going  to 
cost  five  times  more  than  he  said  would 
be  the  maximum  amount  that  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  the  taxpayers?  In  1962 
he  established  a  maximum  limit  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  taxpayers  on  this  pro- 
gram of  $750  million.  That  sum  has  al- 
ready climbed  to  $1.4  billion,  and  if  the 
Government  has  to  proceed  with  phases 
3  and  4  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $4 
billion  to  $5  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  and  support 
the  gentleman  In  opposing  development 
of  the  SST.  The  gentleman  has  said  he 
doubts  very  much  if  the  American  air- 
lines vrtll  purchase  the  Concorde  and 
attempt  to  fly  It  over  the  land  area  of 
this  coimtry.  I  agree  with  him. 
Does  the  gentleman  happen  to  know 
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how  much  the  Air  Force  has  expended 
in  the  settlement  of  damage  claims  as 
the  result  of  sonic  booms  generated  by 
the  limited  op>eration  of  supersonic  mili- 
tary aircraft  in  this  country? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  that 
information  now. 

I  believe  the  damage  claims  are  still 
pending  for  that  test  period  the  Air  Force 
had. 

Of  course,  the  administration  says  that 
they  will  not  fly  the  supersonic  planes 
across  the  land.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  point.  Let  me  suggest 
what  was  said  by  CJeneral  Jewell  E.  Max- 
well, who  used  to  be  the  head  of  the 
SST  program.  When  the  question  of 
the  sonic  boom  was  raised  he  said: 

We  believe  the  people  In  time  will  come 
to  accept  the  sonic  boom  as  they  have  the 
rather  unpleasant  side  etfecta  which  have 
accomplished  other  advances  In  transporta- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  believe  if  and  when  the 
SST  comes  into  being  it  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  biggest  kind  of  prop- 
aganda campaign  to  woo  the  American 
people  into  accepting  the  "wonderful 
world  of  the  SST"  or  a  slogan  like 
"the  sonic  boom  is  the  sound  of  prog- 
ress." 

That  is  what  many  Members  who  sup- 
port this  program  say.  "We  are  for  prog- 
ress." Is  the  SST's  airport  wise  prog- 
ress? Is  the  sonic  boom  progress? 

But  what  happens  to  Earth  Day  when 
the  people  all  over  this  coimtry  protested 
the  defilement  of  this  atmosphere,  the 
fouling  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fouling  of 
our  lakes  and  .streams,  and  the  incessant 
clamor  and  noise  in  our  ears?  Will  the 
American  people  accept  an  SST  that  has 
excessive  noise  characteristics  and  accept 
a  sonic  boom?  There  can  be  no  profit  to 
a  supersonic  flight  if  it  must  fly  subson- 
ically  overland. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  supersonic  testing  by  the 
Air  Force  and  the  creating  of  sonic  booms 
over  cities  has  been  a  part  of  a  plan  to 
condition  the  American  people  to  these 
sonic  booms.  I  can  find  no  other  justifica- 
tion for  sonic  booms  being  created  over 
large  urban  areas. 

More  importantly,  a  statement  was 
made  here  that  there  would  be  no  SST 
flights  over  large  populated  areas.  The 
gentleman  has  done  a  great  job  of  re- 
search on  this  subject.  Can  he  conceive 
of  any  corridors  across  the  United  States 
from  coast  to  coast  that  would  not  at 
some  point  cover  an  urban  area  or  large 
populated  area? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  none,  and  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  witnesses  be- 
fore our  comn:iittee  testified  that  if  there 
were  no  supersonic  booms  permitted  over 
the  United  States,  they  would  probably 
flnd  a  narrow  strip  of  land  like  Mexico 
or  the  Pansmia  Canal  area  over  which 
the  planes  will  fly.  But  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  place  in  this 
coimtry  where  the  planes  can  fly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  an  excel- 
lent research  job  that  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  SST.  I  am  concerned 
about  sonic  booms  and  other  thiiigs  but 
not  so  much  as  I  am  concerned  about 
the  economic  sonic  boom  that  has  hit  this 
country.  I  have  heard  and  read  that  the 
administration  is  asking  for  an  increase 
in  the  national  public  debt  ceiling  of  $18 
billion.  Look  at  the  ticker  outside  in  con- 
nection with  the  stockmarket  and  see 
what  the  economic  conditions  in  this 
country  are  today.  I  read  yesterday  where 
many  of  the  operating  airlines  are  now 
canceling  out  their  orders  or  thinking  of 
canceling  their  orders  for  the  jumbo  jet 
for  many  reasons.  First  of  all,  because  of 
economic  conditions  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  business. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tell 
us  what  the  difi^erence  is  or  would  be 
between  the  747. 1  believe  it  is,  the  jumbo 
jet,  and  the  SST  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  cost? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  747,  as  I  remember 
the  figures  placed  before  our  committee, 
will  cost  about  $20  million.  The  cost  of 
the  SST,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket— and  that  is  predicted  to  be  about 
1982 — will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
million.  How  many  planes  can  the  air- 
craft industry  buy  with  that  kind  of 
pricing  ? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  they 
are  thinking  of  canceling  out  orders  for 
the  jumbo  jets  at  a  cost  of  $20  million, 
then  how  on  earth  could  they  buy  many 
SSTs  for  $60  million? 

How  many  present  airfields.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further. 
In  the  United  States  today  could  accom- 
modate an  SST? 

Mr.  YATES.  You  mean  as  far  as  the 
length  of  the  runway  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not 
believe  so  because  the  SST  may  need  a 
runway  over  12,000  feet.  I  think  the  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  was  that 
the  Concorde  would  be  permitted  to  land 
only  on  one  runway  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  1  minute  if  I  am  wrong.  I  am 
telling  him  that  before  our  committee 
Mr.  Beggs,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, pointed  out  that  there  was  one 
airport  in  Los  Angeles  that  he  thought 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  Concorde 
on  a  remote  runway. 

I  do  not  know  about  any  other  airport 
in  the  country  that  has  said  it  would 
permit  the  Concorde  to  fly  in.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  of  any? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  as  one  who  has  supported  this 
program  up  until  this  year,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  am  worried  about  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  this  country. 


Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
his  support. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  and  compliment  the  gentleman 
upon  his  very  knowledgeable  presenta- 
tion and  rise  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  we  have  reached  a  period 
that  we  ought  to  to  try  to  subside  the 
noise  on  this  planet  on  which  we  live — 
the  American  Continent — by  taking 
about  $1.4  billion  and  putting  It  into  the 
housing  category  and  thereby  keep  peo- 
ple in  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary  homes? 
I  think  this  is  important.  Yet.  we  cannot 
get  money  for  housing  but  we  can  get  it 
for  the  SST — spend  $1.4  billion  on  it. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  and 
I  shall  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said  com- 
pletely. I  wish  Boeing  would  find  some 
way  of  converting  its  operations  into 
housing  or  antipollution  work.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  have  any  objection  to 
that  subsidy  that  the  SST  gives  to 
Boeing. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  has  there 
been  anyone  in  the  committee  during 
the  hearings  who  has  suggested  that  we 
go  over  to  France  or  to  England  and  ne- 
gotiate with  them  to  fly  one  of  their 
planes  over  here  and  see  what  the  sound 
effect  and  the  destruction  It  has  on 
America?  I  think  this  would  be  a  means 
of  adopting  a  rather  sagacious  position 
and  in  addition  saving  a  lot  of  money  for 
housing  about  which  we  are  constantly 
clamoring. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  Business  Week  of  Feb- 
ruary 21 — and  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
Business  Week  is  no  leftwing  publica- 
tion— this  is  what  it  says: 

Last  spring  above  the  din  of  the  Con- 
corde's engines  at  the  Paris  air  show  a  New 
York  airport  official  could  be  heard  shouting 
that  the  plane  would  never  be  allowed  near 
New  York  unless  the  production  model  was 
subs  tar  tlally  quieter. 

I  vrill  tell  the  gentleman  that  it  can- 
not be  substantially  quieter  because  the 
production  model  is  heavier  than  the 
prototype.  A  heavier  airplane  creates 
more  noise.  So  we  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentlemam  for  yielding. 
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All  this  talk  of  sonic  boom  not  being 
permitt«d  in  urban  areas  leaves  those 
of  us  in  rural  areas  concerned  because 
it  ii  just  as  important  to  those  who  live 
in  rural  areas  even  if  there  are  only  two 
people  per  square  mile  if  an  airplane 
creates  this  type  of  sonic  boom  and 
noise.  We  do  not  want  that  boom  out  on 
the  prairie  any  more  than  you  want  it 
in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the 
rural  areas  are  going  to  get  the  airports 
because  they  will  build  them  away  from 
the  populated  centers. 

I  remember  that  I  was  asking  about 
a  third  airport  for  Chicago  of  a  witness 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  and 
he  told  me  and  talked  about  a  location 
that  was  60  miles  from  the  city  itself. 

Mr.  ANDRFWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  generosity  in 
offering  it  to  the  rural  areas,  but  this 
we  will  have  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  what  they  are 
thinking  about  at  the  present  time — re- 
mote areas  in  the  less  populated  re- 
gions, so  that  the  people  who  Uve  in  the 
cities  will  not  be  discomforted  by  the 
noise. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  it  possible  this  com- 
mittee might  develop  a  new  concept  of 
"more  boom  for  the  buck"  in  this 
project? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  a  question  of  boom 
or  bust. 

My  friend  from  Washington  talks 
about  the  Concorde  flight  and  the  Tupo- 
lev  flight.  I  saw  the  Concorde  too  and  I 
walked  through  its  fuselage.  Najeeb  Hal- 
aby,  president  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways  called  It  a  return  to  the  tube. 
That  is  what  it  is.  There  is  still  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  get  100 
passengers  into  the  Concorde  and  if 
they  cannot,  they  are  never  going  to 
have  an  economic  kind  of  flight. 

When  I  asked  about  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Concorde  and  the  Tupolev  they 
said  they  were  very  similar.  So  I  suspect 
the  Russians  are  having  the  same  kind  of 
difficulties  that  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish are  with  the  Concorde.  So  that  un- 
til we  see  a  production  model  of  those 
plaines  we  had  better  not  say  that  the 
supersonic  age  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Adams  > . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  general  debate  to  dis- 
cuss the  SST  because  I  think  in  view 
of  a  number  of  the  remarks  from  those 
of  us  who  support  poverty  programs  and 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
budget,  and  so  on.  and  who  have  joined 
with  the  efforts  to  try  to  make  our  coun- 
try a  better  place,  environmentalwise, 
and  so  on,  that  we  shoiild  indicate  why 
it  is  we  support  this  program. 

If  we  do  not  support  our  industries 
that  hire  people,  that  produce  Jobs,  that 


pay  taxes  and  do  the  day-by-day  things 
in  America,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
industrial  and  tax  base  to  do  a  number 
of  other  things  that  we  want  to  do. 

I  want  to  describe  the  present  situation 
of  the  aerospace  industry.  Several  re- 
marks were  made  about  having  the  aero- 
space Industries  convert  to  do  other 
things.  Many  of  us  have  urged  the  Indus- 
try to  convert  to  other  things  and  they 
have  tried,  but  even  worse  they  are  los- 
ing the  customers  they  have.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  the  largest  industry  In  the 
non-agricultural  area  in  the  country.  It 
employed  over  1.3  million  as  compared 
with  880,000  in  the  automobile  industry, 
and  523,000  in  the  steel  Industry.  This 
dropped  to  850,000  in  1968,  and  dropped 
to  768,000  in  1969.  The  SST  will  not  stop 
the  drop  but  only  slow  it. 

I  have  supported  programs  which  have 
tried  to  convert  our  industry  from  war  to 
peace,  and  remember  this  is  a  peace- 
oriented  airplane  program.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  mass  transportation  industry, 
with  a  number  of  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  have  suppcrted  the  program  with 
100  cosponsors  to  try  to  build  high-speed 
trains,  and  maintain  a  railroad  program. 
I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  I  believe  in  a 
balanced  transportation  system.  But 
what  is  happeriing  in  this  country  Is  that 
we  no  longer  have  any  airplane  develop- 
ment moving  forward  as  we  used  to  have 
in  the  military  area.  There  is  no  airplane 
that  can  be  converted  as  the  707  was.  to 
bring  in  a  commercial  model  that  would 
compete  with  foreign  jets. 

Many  people  may  have  forgotten  that 
the  British  produced  the  Comet,  and  the 
British  had  the  jet  field  to  themselves, 
and  the  only  thing  that  helped  the  United 
States  was  that  we  happened  to  have  a 
flyaway  prototype  707  that  eventually 
developed  into  the  727,  the  737  and  the 
747,  and  then  Douglas  built  the  DC-8  and 
the  DC-9,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  the 
British-French  Concorde  and  discussed 
the  Russian  plane  with  those  who  have 
seen  it  and  I  can  guarantee  that  they  will 
fly.  You  can  say  in  the  cities  with  the 
problem  of  noise  you  are  going  to  have 
to  build  airports  out  of  the  cities,  whether 
the  United  States  builds  an  SST  or  not, 
and  you  are  going  to  have  to  connect 
these  airports  with  the  cities  through  the 
mass  transportation  facilities,  such  as 
rapid  rail  lines  that  can  move  people  in 
and  out  to  them.  There  is  no  other  way 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  the  air- 
plane and  In  fact  the  whole  transporta- 
tion system  of  America  work. 

And  you  talk  about  the  jet  set.  Who 
rides  the  Jet  airplanes  today?  It  is  not  a 
bunch  of  party  boys.  If  you  were  to  get  on 
those  airplanes  as  often  as  I  do,  and 
as  most  of  the  other  Members  of  this 
House  do,  you  would  find  that  those  fly- 
ing on  our  present  jets  are  the  men  of 
this  coimtry  who  are  busy,  men  who  are 
trying  to  build  our  Nation — its  schools,  its 
business,  its  professions  and  they  have  to 
be  able  to  get  back  and  forth  quickly, 
these  men  are  probably  using  their  lives 
faster  than  they  should  by  working  hard 
and  flying  all  the  time  but  they  make  our 
Nation  grow  and  prosper. 
And  when  you  talk  to  the  people  from 


the  cities  that  say  that  we  will  never  let 
one  fly  in  here  you  will  find  a  competition 
developing  between  Boston,  for  example, 
and  New  York  City,  and  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  as  to  who  will 
have  the  overseas  transportation  busi- 
ness. The  British-French  Concorde  will 
fly  in  here,  and  the  Russians  will  want  to 
fly  in  the  Tupolev- 144.  These  are  flyaway 
airplanes.  They  are  very  good  airplanes. 
And  when  you  talk  about  when  they  start 
flying  them  over  the  cities  they  are  going 
to  say  all  right,  who  is  going  to  be  able 
to  put  up  with  them  and  I  say  our  Nation 
will  go  ahead.  We  are  talking  about  a 
program  that  is  a  program  to  produce 
jobs,  and  one  way  of  producing  jobs  is  by 
trying  to  keep  the  aerospace  industry 
alive.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
this  industry,  but  I  am  very  worried 
about  it.  I  am  concerned  from  a  very 
personal  point  of  view  over  what  has 
happened  in  my  district  in  recent  months. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  747's  were  not  being 
picked  up.  The  reason  they  are  not  being 
picked  up  is  because  right  now  we  are  in 
a  very  tight  money  situation,  and  the  air- 
lines cannot  afford  to  buy  anything. 
They  want  them,  and  they  would  like  to 
have  them,  but  they  are  being  squeezed 
at  this  time,  but  the  moment  that  stops 
we  are  going  to  have  people  wanting  the 
airplanes. 

But  what  has  happened  in  terms  of 
the  aerospace  industry  because  of  the 
cutbacks  in  defense  and  because  of  the 
cutbacks  in  space?  I  can  tell  you  what 
has  happened  in  the  Seattle-Ren  ton  area 
in  Washington.  In  December  1967  there 
were  101,000  people  working  in  aerospace. 
On  December  30,  1968,  there  were  95,000 
people.  On  December  30, 1969,  there  were 
80,000.  And  since  the  flrst  of  this  year  it 
has  dropped  over  20.000  people,  and  we 
now  have  only  60,700  employed. 

Now  there  are  20,000  people  who  are 
not  working  and  who  are  not  paying 
taxes  and  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Somehow  the  community  has  to  do 
something  about  that.  I  believe  in  pro- 
grams to  help  the  communities.  I  believe 
in  the  housing  program.  I  believe  In  the 
poverty  program.  I  have  supported  liberal 
programs  in  the  House  and  I  know  that 
many  others  have  too.  I  support  business 
programs  also  that  make  these  things 
possible  and  keep  people  working  so  they 
do  not  need  unemployment  compensation 
or  need  welfare.  I  hope  the  other  Mem- 
bers will  support  this  program. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  funds  in  this  bill  for  development  of 
the  SST.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois   (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  easy  to  re- 
sort to  ridicule  of  the  SST— to  note,  for 
exsunple,  that  as  an  unprecedented  gov- 
ernment venture  in  civil  aviation  it  could 
become  known  as  history's  flrst  super- 
sonic trial  balloon. 

Unfortunately,  the  SST's  threat  to 
good  judcment  is  too  big  to  belittle.  That 
threat  is  neatly  stated  in  these  final  sen- 
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tences  from  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation position  paper  dated  May  21 : 

Transportation  has  progressed  to  the  age 
of  supersonic  travel.  To  ask  American  Indus- 
try to  produce  yesterday's  products  for  to- 
day's markets  would  not  be  realistic. 

The  first  assertion  begs  the  question. 
It  Is  not  transportation  which  has  ar- 
rived in  the  supersonic  era.  It  is  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  classic  case  of  tech- 
nology shopping  for  a  customer — not  at 
all  the  proper  sequence  of  technology 
stepping  in  to  satisfy  a  need.  No  need 
whatsoever  has  been  established  for  the 
SST.  For  that  matter,  not  all  technologi- 
cal problems  have  been  mastered. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  report  is 
almost  a  Joke.  American  industry  is  not 
being  asked  to  produce  an  SST — it  is  be- 
ing subsidized  and  all  but  commanded  to 
do  so.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "to- 
day's markets"  for  the  SST.  There  are 
mathematics  of  speed  and  psissenger  ca- 
pacity that  imply  productivity,  but 
mathematics  are  not  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DOT  position  pa- 
per speaks  of  the  Soviet  SST,  the  TU- 
144,  with  awe,  as  if  it  were  the  sputnik 
of  world  aviation.  That  may  be  good 
melodrama,  but  it  is  poor  economics. 

DOT  alleges  that  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  would  recover  its  high-risk  invest- 
ment in  the  SST  with  "royalties  from 
the  sale  from  the  first  300  planes."  Even 
if  recoverability  of  investment  was  the 
most  important  question,  who  will  buy 
these  aircraft?  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  forecast  predicted  last  fall  that  be- 
tween then  and  1980,  U.S.  airlines  will 
spend  $53  billion  for  new  flight  equip- 
ment. Does  recoverability  depend  on  the 
airlines  getting  that  kind  of  money? 

Most  serious,  from  my  own  point  of 
view  is  the  fact  that  the  SST  is  environ- 
mental nonsense  as  well.  Its  "sideline 
noise"  will  be  four  or  five  times  louder 
than  the  747 — a  fury  of  sound — far  ex- 
ceeding FAA  noise  standards. 

On  E-Day,  many  Members  of  this 
House  gave  speeches  declaring  that  in- 
dividuals must  begin  to  make  conscious 
personal  decisions  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment from  further  pollution  degra- 
dation. How  credible  will  this  body  be  if 
we  ignore  our  own  advice  and  allow  com- 
pulsive consumption  to  blind  us  to  the 
environmental  degradation  now  de- 
signed into  the  SST. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  this  country.  It  is  related  not 
Just  to  the  war  or  to  the  state  of  the 
economy.  It  is  broader  than  that.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  public's  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  ability  of  their  leaders  to 
make  the  right  choices,  to  support  the 
right  set  of  values.  We  will  not  con- 
tribute to  their  confidence  in  our  lead- 
ership abUity  by  plowing  an  additional 
$290  million  into  SST  development. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  proven  do- 
mestic markets  for  clean  air  and  water, 
for  more  health  facilities,  and  better 
schools,  we  win  not  be  applauded  for 
astute  judgment  if  we  take  a  flier  on  the 
SST. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  market  for  the 


SST.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that 
there  are  122  reservations  for  the  Ameri- 
can-built SST  plane  right  now? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  think  reservations  are  a 
good  deal  different  from  finally  placing 
the  orders  for  those  same  planes  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  see- 
ing an  inability  right  now  of  some  of  the 
airlines  even  to  purchase  the  747. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
the  American  airlines  put  In  their  own 
money  on  these  reservations  and  they  are 
prepared  to  buy  them? 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  little  item  which 
the  gentleman  may  have  seen,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning,  which 
says: 

Soviet  SST 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union's  entry  In  the 
supersonic  transpwrt  race,  the  TU-144,  hit 
1,336.5  miles  an  hour,  or  about  twice  the 
speed  of  sound.  In  a  test  flight  Monday. 

That  was  on  Monday.  I  have  in  my 
hand  an  advertisement  of  the  plane 
which  Concorde  built.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  plane  is  built  by  the  France 
and  British  Aircraft  Corporation,  and 
they  are  advertising  it  right  now.  They 
say  it  is  "better  than  predicted."  So  the 
gentleman  had  better  look  this  over  In 
the  interest  of  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  American  workman,  and  let 
them  build  the  supersonic  plane,  rather 
than  relegating  it  to  foreign  nations. 

We  have  had  80  percent  of  all  the  over- 
seas business  for  our  civilian  air  trans- 
port planes.  That  is  the  one  item  on 
which  we  have  not  priced  ourselves  out 
of  the  world  market.  If  you  really  want 
to  wreck  this  economy,  vote  against  this 
research  work  to  build  a  prototype  so 
we  can  retain  our  supremacy. 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  the  airlines  were  interested  in  actually 
purchasing  this  plane,  they  would  be 
willing  to  provide  some  money  to  de- 
velop the  prototype  In  the  first  place. 

Second,  I  think  there  is  a  larger  ques- 
tion involved  than  merely  the  economic 
question.  I  think  there  is  the  basic  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
take  Into  consideration.  In  accepting  new 
advances  in  technology,  the  effect  of  that 
technology  on  the  erosion  of  our  environ- 
ment. I  hope  we  begin  to  do  that,  and  I 
hope  we  start  with  this  program. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  testimony  indi- 
cating that  our  research  is  paying  off. 
We  have  quieter  engines,  we  have  smoke- 
less engines,  and  if  you  give  this  one  item 
a  chance,  we  will  produce  a  superior  ci- 
vilian air  transport  plane  that  will  not 
be  offensive  to  the  environment,  because 
we  have  the  technology  to  do  It. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  hope  you  are  right,  but 
in  the  absence  of  proof  that  that  is  in- 
deed forthcoming,  I  would  prefer  to  rely 
on  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  EInvironmental  Quality,  Mr. 
Train. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  once  again  iUustrates  the 
House's  unwillingness  firmly  to  commit 
itself  to  a  balanced  transpwrtation  policy. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
for   5-year   contractual   authority  mass 


transit.  If  enacted,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  would 
propose  to  obligate  $850  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  committee  opposes 
this  and  has  written  a  limitation  in  the 
bill  prohibiting  administrative  expenses 
for  mass  transportation  grants  exceed- 
ing $214  million  In  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
reason  for  the  limitation — the  committee 
feels  it  must  consider  the  priority  of 
urban  mass  transit  grants  against  other 
programs  in  the  transportation  budget 

I  agree  with  the  committee  about  the 
need  to  consider  priorities.  But  I  dis- 
agree strongly  with  the  committee  that 
the  place  to  impost  such  a  limitation  Ls 
in  the  urban  mess  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  Im- 
post limitations  upon  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $4,350,- 
000  for  Federal  aid  to  highways  through 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Here  is  where  our  priorities  have  gone 
awry. 

This  country  is  presently  facing  a  seri- 
ous tran^ortatlon  crisis.  Today,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  get  from  one  area  to 
another  without  experiencing  delays  re- 
sulting from  either  traffic  Jams  or  poor 
transportation  systems. 

The  emphasis  upon  highways  as  an 
answer  to  national  transportation  prob- 
lems has  resulted,  not  in  efficient  rapid 
transportation,  but  In  miles  of  roads 
which  virtually  form  interstate  parking 
lots.  And  it  has  contributed  heavily  to 
air  pollution. 

The  best  way  to  get  motor  vehicles  off 
the  road,  f)ermit  those  vrtthout  automo- 
biles to  get  around,  and  help  clean  the 
air  is  by  providing  mass  transportation. 
Adequate  transportation  is  important  to 
every  aspect  of  our  life — economic,  social, 
and  recreational. 

Because  of  our  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  need  for  adequate  mass  transporta- 
tion, existing  transit  Unes  have  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  deteriorated.  In  the  past 
20  years,  the  number  of  transit  lines  has 
decreased  by  300,  the  number  of  transit 
vehicles  has  decreased  by  27,000,  the 
number  of  passengers  has  decreased  by 
7.2  billion,  and  revenues  have  gone  from 
a  profit  of  $66  million  annually  to  a  def- 
icit of  $160  million.  Services  have  been 
cut  back;  rates  have  been  increased. 

One  would  think  that  the  House  would 
be  struck  by  the  need  to  save  and  reju- 
venate the  Nation.  But  this  bill  imposes 
a  limitation  on  mass  transit  grants  and 
continues  support  for  the  building  of 
more  highways.  While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  huge  sums  of  money 
on  the  building  of  more  highways,  it  has 
spent  a  mere  pittance  on  mass  transit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  for  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation fund  as  compared  with  the 
highway  trust  fund : 


Year 


Highway 
trust  fund 


Uttan  mass 
transit  fund 


1967 ».  734,  ♦48,000 

$156,925,000 

1968 4.171,094.000 

131.873.000 

1969 4.599,283,000 

134.871,000 

1970  estimate 3.942.630,000 

180.000,000 

1971  estimate 4.810,420,000 

214,000,000 
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In  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I  urged 
the  provision  of  obligational  authority 
of  at  least  $10  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Manj'  cities  will  need  money  within 
the  next  10  years  to  modernize  existing 
systems  or  nnish  work  on  already  sys- 
tems. These  cities  include:  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  San  Francisco. 

Other  cities  will  need  funds  to  develop 
newly  proposed  transportation  sys- 
tems in  such  places  as  Atlanta,  Balti- 
more, Los  Angeles.  Miami,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington. 

An  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  State  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Authority  has  estimated  that  it 
will  require  $2.1  billion  in  the  next  7 
years.  If  the  State  receives  the  same 
part  of  mr.ss  transit  appropriations  as 
in  the  past.  Federal  assistance  would  be 
20  to  25  percent  o'  the  cost,  leading  a 
balance  beyond  the  ability  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  pay. 

In  order  to  solve  this  transportation 
crisis,  we  must  not  only  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  capital 
equipment,  but  also  for  subsidization  of 
operating  costs. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  since 
1966.  which  would  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  underwrite  a  large  part 
of  the  operating  expenses  of  any  trans- 
portation facility  which  provides  com- 
muter service  to  an  area. 

This  bill.  H.R.  47  in  the  91st  Congress, 
would  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964,  by  providing  grants 
on  a  two-thirds  to  one-third  matching 
basis  to  local  public  transportation  au- 
thorities having  broad  responsibibties 
for  maintenance  of  commuter  transpor- 
tation. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  cost 
of  transit  systems  is  not  limited  only  to 
construction  and  other  capital  Improve- 
ments. Operating  expenses  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  costs  of  a  com- 
muter system. 

My  legislation  would  make  both  of 
these  costs  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, ersising  the  artificial  line  which 
has  existed  in  the  past. 

Under  the  1964  Mass  Transit  Act,  no 
State  can  receive  capital  grants  exceed- 
ing the  12' 2  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized, except  that  imder  a  1966 
amendment  to  the  1964  act,  the  Secre- 
tary has  a  discretionary  fund  of  $12.5 
million  to  use  in  States  which  have  re- 
ceived grants  in  excess  of  two-thirds  of 
the  maximum  grants  under  the  12  "2 -per- 
cent ceiling. 

I  have  continually  opposed  these  ar- 
bitrary ceilings,  and  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  627  to  repeal  the  limitation,  which 
ignores  the  hard  fact  that  certain  States 
with  high  urban  populations  need  transit 
funds  a  great  deal  more  than  States 
which  are  predominantly  rural. 

I  have  also  continually  pointed  out  the 
disparity  betv.een  Federal  funds  for  high- 
ways and  mass  transit.  Money  in  the 
Federal  highway  trust  firnd  should  be 
available  for  other  urban  transporta- 
tion. I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
past  three  Congresses  to  accomplish  this. 


My  bill,  H.R.  48,  would  permit  a  State 
to  elect  to  use  funds  frcm  the  highway 
tru.^t  fund  for  urban  mass  transit  pur- 
poses. 

Under  present  law  the  Federal  share 
of  the  net  project  cost  is  two-thirds.  I 
feel  thL^  should  be  increased  to  90  per- 
cent as  under  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. Local  governments  should  not  be 
tem.pted  to  select  highways  over  mass 
transit  because  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
will  finance  highways  to  a  greater  extent. 

If  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  decent 
and  adequate  transportation  for  all 
Americans,  the  present  transportation 
crisis  will  reach  emergency  proportions. 
It  is  so  serious  now  that  the  discrepancy 
in  the  bill  between  aid  for  highways  and 
for  mass  transit  is  totally  unwarranted. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
$290  million  for  the  SST  from  the  fiscal 
1971  transportation  appropriation  bill. 
The  value  of  the  supersonic  transport  to 
our  society  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated, 
but  numerous  authorities  have  testified 
as  to  its  tremendous  potential  for  harm. 

Meteorologists  and  other  experts  have 
warned  that  the  large  amount  of  air  pol- 
lution to  be  caused  by  SST's  will  result 
in  greater  cloud  cover,  less  heat  from  the 
sun.  and  an  eventual  reduction  in  the 
earth's  temperature.  No  less  of  an  au- 
thority than  Russell  Train,  the  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  recently  stated: 


Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonlcs  on  the 
atmoBDhere  are  of  ImpHMtsjice  to  the  whole 
■world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
Is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
Introducilon  of  supwrsonlc  transports. 


Moreover,  the  SST  promises  to  make  a 
large  contribution  to  the  world's  noise 
pollution  level.  Most  critics,  quite  nat- 
urally, have  singled  out  the  sonic  boom 
as  particularly  harmful,  but  engine  noise 
may  be  even  more  destructive  to  a  peace- 
ful environment.  The  SST's  engine  will 
be  three  to  four  times  as  loud  as  the 
present  legal  limits  for  aircraft  engine 
noise. 

Economically  the  SST  is  very  question- 
able. Overall  its  cost  has  been  estimated 
at  approximately  $1.3  bUlion.  But. 
in  the  nature  of  such  estimates,  the  SST 
already  has  experienced  a  $76  million 
cost  overrun  even  l)efore  the  aircraft  has 
entered  the  costly  prototype  phase. 

Mr.  SpesJter,  proponents  of  the  SST 
often  argue  that  they  are  for  "progress." 
and  that  we  who  oppose  the  plane  oppose 
"progress."  If  there  is  one  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  by  now  from  the  en- 
vironmental crisis,  it  is  that  "progress" 
must  not  be  measured  solely  by  tech- 
nological advances.  It  must  Include  a 
concern  for  the  development  of  a  cleaner, 
safer,  and  more  pleasant  environment 
for  us  and  for  our  children.  By  this  cri- 
teria the  SST  does  not  represent  "prog- 
ress." Rather,  it  represents  an  alarmmg 
potential  for  the  accelerated  destruction 
of  our  environment. 

The  amendment  to  eliminate  SST 
funds  offers  this  House  an  opportunity  to 
begin  to  reorder  our  Nation's  priorities 
away  from  costly  and  unnecessary 
spending  and  toward  a  commitment  to 


deal  with  our  Nation's  pressing  social 
needs.  I  urge  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
In  full  agreement  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  and  hope  that  it  has  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  this  House. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  initial  steps  to  prevent  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Let's  stop  the  SST.  If  we  do  not 
stop  it  then  our  action  will  become  an 
irreversible  commitment,  necessitating  a 
multibillion-dollar  public  subsidy  of  a 
project  whose  claimed  advantages  are 
mere  illusions  and  whose  actual  advan- 
tages are  trivial. 

All  along,  the  argxxments  for  super- 
sonic transports  iiave  been  of  the  mysti- 
cal kind— the  urge  to  tlie  ultimate,  the 
irrepressible  human  desire  for  bigger 
and  faster  machines,  the  challenge  of 
design. 

What  does  it  matter  if  this  supersonic 
transport  permits  a  passenger  in  having 
lunch  or  dinner  in  London  or  Paris  in- 
stead of  on  a  conventional  superjet? 

We  are  faced  with  a  critical  decision. 
With  the  design  now  complete  we  are 
asked  to  fund  the  SST  through  appro- 
priations which  would  permit  the  build- 
ing of  a  prototype  of  the  highly  ques- 
tionable plane,  which  will  serve  the  needs 
of  a  srasdl  minority  of  our  people. 

Before  we  fund  any  money  for  this 
untried  experiment,  we  should  reevaluate 
our  national  priorities  and  divert  these 
funds  to  combat  problems  on  our  home- 
front.  Many  crucial  programs  urgently 
needing  money  have  been  cut  back  in  the 
name  of  curbtag  inflation,  while  the  un- 
necessary SST  takes  a  $290  million  bite 
out  of  the  Federal  budget.  There  has 
been  cut  $204  million  from  mass  trans- 
portation funds,  $106  million  from  air 
pollution  control,  $85  million  from  con- 
sumer protection  projects.  We  can  ob- 
tain greater  value  for  our  money  if  we 
spent  the  $290  million  to  clean  pollution 
which  we  already  have  than  to  add  to  it 
through  the  construction  of  the  SST. 

We  have  been  told  that  If  the  United 
States  stays  in  the  race  to  build  and  fly 
the  supersonic  transport,  we  will  pre- 
serve a  part  of  our  world  prestige.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  national  prestige  depends 
more  on  our  ability  to  insure  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  citizens  and  to  make  the 
United  States  the  first  Industrial  Nation 
to  come  to  terms  with  its  environment — 
not  on  spending  billions  to  build  an  im- 
necessary,  unwanted  airplane. 

The  SST  has  become  a  symbol  of  tech- 
nology out  of  control,  of  priorities  mis- 
placed. For  these  reasons  I  support  the 
pending  amendment  to  delete  funds  for 
the  SST. 

While  President  Nixon  recommends 
the  go-ahead  on  the  SST,  his  own 
sulvisors  are  at  odds  with  him  on  this 
project. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge.  Director.  White 
House  Office  on  Science  and  Technology 
stated: 
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On  the  whole  I  come  out  negative  on  the 
desirability  for  further  government  subsidy 
for  the  development  of  this  plane.  .  .  . 
The  government  should  not  be  subsidizing 
a  device  which  has  neither  commercial  at- 
tractlveneas  nor  public  acceptance. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Special  Panel 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwin,  said  the 
following : 

I  recoinmond  the  Immediate  termination 
of  the  U.S.  government's  direct  or  Indirect 
support  of  the  SST  program.  When  condi- 
tions are  right  for  a  commercial  program 
which  can  be  accommodated  without  severe 
environmental  penalties,  U.S.  Industry  and 
finance  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  against  this  appropriations  bill, 
which  contains  numerous  very  essential 
agencies  and  programs,  as  a  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  It  allocates 
funds.  It  reduces  items  which  would 
serve  the  mass  of  our  people  and  then 
uses  tax  funds  of  $290  million  on  a 
supersonic  transport  which  will  serve 
few  to  the  discomfort  of  masses  of 
people. 

We  need  high  speed  groimd  transpor- 
tation; there  are  threats  of  discontinuing 
our  most  essential  passenger  trains  and 
leaving  areas  like  my  district  In  eastern 
Montana  without  adequate  transporta- 
tion service.  So  we  have  $900,000  for  de- 
velopment of  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation In  this  bill — less  tlian  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  SST  cost. 

We  need  more  timber  to  keep  lumber 
and  housing  costs  down.  To  get  it,  we 
need  to  develop  forest  roads  into  inac- 
I  cesslble  commercial  timber  areas  ready 

f  for  harvest,  but  this  bill  has  cut  $5  mll- 

_  lion  or  20  percent  out  of  that  fund. 

3  The    bill    saves    money    on    highway 

X  safety,   on   railroad   research,   on  pay- 

ments to  air  carriers  serving  smaller 
communities — on  virtually  every  Item 
that  the  mass  of  citizens  really  need, 
and  then  blows  all  of  It,  and  more,  on  an 
experimental  plane  that  will  save  an 
hour  each  for  Paris  travelers  but  will  be 
paid  for  by  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  can 
understand  the  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  districts  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  but  I  am  diametrically  op- 
posed to  providing  tax  funds  for  this 
research  project  at  this  time  because  I 
believe  It  is  not  the  kind  of  program  that 
deserves  priority  over  other  necessities 
in  these  critical  times. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  our  most  criti- 
cal problem  is  that  of  inflation  caused  by 
spending  beyond  our  Income.  I  have  con- 
sistently stated  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  our  people  not  only  to  refuse 
to  fund  unnecessary  programs  but  to  re- 
fuse to  fund  good  programs  which  csm 
be  delayed. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  development 
of  the  SST.  I  do  not  buy  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  the  gloom  peddlers  who  con- 
coct all  manner  of  scare  criticisms  in 
order  to  defeat  the  development.  Cer- 
tainly the  technological  ability  of  this 
Nation  is  such  that  whatever  bugs  de- 
velop can  be  Ironed  out. 

On  the  other  hand  this  is  one  program 
that  can  be  delayed  without  serious  con- 
sequences. 

I  base  my  opposition  to  the  funding  of 
the  SST  on  need  to  take  bold,  sind  imagi- 


native steps  to  balance  the  budget.  Very 
shortly  this  House  will  be  asked  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  debt  limitation. 
I  will  oppose  this  increase  as  I  have  op- 
posed the  requested  increases  in  debt 
limitations — some  nine  or  10 — since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  House  be- 
cause I  believe  that  unless  to  put  a  halt 
to  the  amoimt  of  money  the  bureaucrats 
can  borrow  they  will  continue  to  spend 
over  our  income.  The  place  to  do  the  job 
is  here.  The  time  is  now.  If  we  do  not 
cut  Items  we  can  get  along  without  where 
are  we  to  cut? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  past  years  I  have 
received  many  letters,  wires  and  phone 
calls,  concerning  the  SST.  Because  of 
this,  I  have  had  my  staff  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  subject.  After  viewing 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
priorities  thai  beset  this  Nation  to  vote 
to  discontinue  the  SST.  The  reasons  are 
many  that  made  me  determine  my  posi- 
tion. That  studj-  follows: 

SST 

DO  WK  NEED  THE  SST? 

The  proponents  of  the  SST  believe  that 
the  way  to  continue  improvement  In  air 
travel,  particularly  international  travel,  Is 
through  increased  productivity — that  is  get- 
ting the  most  work  possible  per  unit  plane. 
Productivity  is  defined  as  the  number  of  pas- 
senger seats  available  multiplied  by  the  speed 
In  miles  per  hour. 

We  can  increase  productivity  by  increasing 
the  size  of  an  airplane  or  by  Increasing  its 
speed  or  both  size  and  speed.  It  is  felt  by 
the  proponents  of  the  SST  that  If  we  go 
much  beyond  the  jumbo  Jet  (747)  In  size, 
we  must  then  consider  larger  airports,  longer 
runways,  and  Increased  demands  on  the  air 
traffic  control  systems.  This  reasoning  is  Im- 
portant to  note:  Because  It  Is  contradictory. 
Reasons  below. 

PBOBLKMS 

a.  The  SST,  because  of  its  very  size,  needs 
some  10.900  ft.  (over  two  miles)  to  get  off 
the  ground.  It  must  reach  a  speed  of  227 
mph  (almost  twice  that  of  many  existing 
planee)  to  get  off  the  ground.  Therefore,  the 
SST  demands  larger  airports,  longer  runways, 
and  Increases  demands  on  the  air  traflSc  con- 
trol systems. 

b.  Speed.  Proponents  of  the  SST  feel  that 
a  1,8(K)  mph  SST  would  reduce  flight  time 
across  the  North  Atlantic  from  SVi  hours  (by 
Jumbo  Jet)  to  2i*,  hours.  But  what  really 
counts  is  door-to-door  travel  time.  Travel- 
ing by  SST  Instead  of  Jximbo  Jet,  a  business- 
man going  from  a  hotel  In  New  York  to  a 
hotel  In  London  would  reduce  his  over-all 
travel  time  from  9  hours  to  6  hours.  (NOTE: 
the  Jumbo  Jet  can  make  the  trip  non-stop, 
hence  can  fly  a  great-circle  route.  The  SST 
must  stop  to  refuel.)  The  saving  in  door-to- 
door  travel  time  would  be  only  about  30%. 
This  saving  would  be  made  at  the  price  of 
eliminating  time  for  rest  and  sleep,  and  com- 
plication with  the  biological  clock  problem. 

c.  Comfort.  The  SST  wiU  have  one  aisle, 
general  roominess  will  be  Inferior  to  that  of 
Jumbo  Jet.  Seat  belts  will  have  to  be  fast- 
ened longer  and  probably  throughout  most 
of  the  flight.  The  SST  will  be  so  expensive 
that  few  standby  planes  wUl  be  available. 
If  mechanical  of  electrical  trouble  develops 
( which  Is  likely  to  occur  because  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  highly  complex  instruments 
and  controls)  delays  wiU  be  long  because  of 
the  serious  dangers  that  could  result  from 
malfunction  of  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  feels 
that  the  SST  program  will  provide  the  thrust 
needed  to  m'>'"«''t'"   ovir  leadership  in  the 


commercial  aviation  field,  partlcxUarly  In  the 
international  market.  The  department  feels 
that  this  Nation  must  either  comi>ete  vigor- 
ously for  this  market  or  lose  its  historical 
preeminence.  The  logic  which  leads  to  this 
argument  is  spurious. 

a.  Our  aviation  Industry  Is  second  to  none. 
Our  power  does  not  depend  upon  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  one  questionable  airplane. 

b.  There  is  Uttle  global  prestige  In  per- 
forming a  technical  stunt  simply  because 
we  have  the  knowhow.  The  Prench-Britlsh 
Concorde  &  Soviet  TU-144  show  no  signs  of 
dominating  the  aircraft  market,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  British  are  seriously  consider- 
ing dropping  the  Concorde  because  of  the 
cost  (in  price  Inflation,  cost  over-runs. 

c.  The  U.S.  SST  is  being  flnanced  by  pub- 
lic funds  (90%  Fed.  and  10%  industry)  un- 
like the  two  other  models. 

d.  If  the  British  and  the  French  wish  to 
build  an  luieconomlcal  plane,  let  them.  Let 
them  be  the  ones  to  find  that  SST's  are  ex- 
pensive, dangerous,  and  unnecessary.  Let 
them  be  the  ones  to  reap  the  harvest  of  pro- 
tests over  take-off  noise  and  sonic  boom.  We 
do  not  have  to  apologize  for  declining  to  pour 
billions  of  doUars  into  a  very  questionable 
project. 

THE    SST    WILL    FSOVHIX    JOBS 

The  SST  will  provide  Jobs,  but  what  kind  of 
jobs?  Experts  on  the  SST  ad  hoc  Review 
Committee  dispose  of  this  claim.  If  Boeing 
SSTs  are  built,  the  fewer  subsonic  planes 
would  be  built:  in  creating  Jobs  building 
SSTs,  we  would  be  destroying  Jobs  building 
Jumbo  Jets  and  air  buses.  Also,  the  Jobs 
created  would  be  "concentrated  in  profes- 
sional, managerial,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled 
occupations  which  in  a  period  of  full  em- 
ployment, when  these  skills  are  in  short 
supply,  may  prove  inflationary.  Very  few  un- 
skilled  workers  will   be  required. 

BAI.ANCE    or    PATMiJ^TS 

It  Is  believed  by  the  proponents  of  the  SST 
that  this  plane  will  help  solve  our  "balance 
of  payment"  problems.  The  report  by  the 
Panel  on  Balance  of  pajrments  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  noted  that  since  the  SST 
would  increase  tourist  travel  (mostly  Amer- 
icans go  abroad ) .  the  positive  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  is  questionable.  The 
President's  SST  ad  hoc  Review  Committee 
gave  a  resounding  "NO"  to  this  prospect. 
The  large  sum  of  money  paid  by  those  for- 
eign airlines  for  the  purchase  of  the  Boeing 
SSTs  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  ever 
larger  sums  paid  to  those  airlines  by  US. 
tourists  (for  airplane  tickets  to  Europe,  say) 
and  by  the  additional  billions  of  dollars  those 
tourists  would  spend  abroad  for  hotel  rooms, 
food,  and  luxury  purchases.  Even  the  advo- 
cates of  SSTs  agree  that  sales  of  Boeing  SSTs 
would  be  disappointingly  small  unless  the 
speed  of  the  SST  stimulates  millions  more 
people  to  travel.  Who  wUl  these  people  be, 
that  travel  In  extra-fare  planes?  U.S.  citi- 
zens, mainly.  Thus  the  more  SSTs  are  sold  to 
foreign  airlines,  the  more  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments WiU  be  hurt — by  U.S.  citizens'  buying 
flight  tickets  from  the  foreign  airlines  and 
making  purchases  abroad. 

BONTC  BOOM 

The  sonic  boom  Is  a  sudden  pressure  dis- 
turbance, or  Shockwave,  In  air.  The  aonlc 
boom,  like  gravity,  is  a  fact  of  nature.  Aero- 
dynamics experts  who  have  spent  years  doing 
research  on  the  sonic  boom  admit  that  there 
Is  simply  no  way  to  eliminate  the  boom. 

a.  The  SST  is  to  be  the  heaviest  supersonic 
plane  in  existence  and  Its  boom  is  expected 
to  be  more  Intense  that  that  from  any  other 
plane  In  existence  flying  at  similar  altitude 
and  speed. 

b.  The  typical  overpressure  to  be  produced 
at  the  ground  by  an  SST  flying  overhead  at 
cruising  altitude  (65,000  ft  at  1.800  mph)  is 
about  2.0  to  3  0  pounds  per  square  foot  (psf ) . 

c.  Each   SST  will   produce  •  noise   traU 
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I  sonic  boom)    50  miles  wide  throughout  its 
trip. 

d.  Sonl;  boom  damage:  demonstrations 
and  teats  In  the  last  ten  years  much  has 
been  learned  as  to  the  damage  sonic  booms 
do  to  buildings.  Accidental  damages  caused 
bv  military  planes  flying  too  low:  Ottawa. 
Canada  In  1959.  «600,000  damage:  Oklahoma 
City,  mid  1950s  $500,000  damage;  etc.      .  . 

e.  As  soon  as  It  was  realized  that  extra- 
severe  sonic  booms  could  do  serious  damage 
to  buildings,  the  U.S.  Government,  hoping  to 
go  forward  with  Its  SST  program,  planned 
several  series  of  sonic  boom  tests  over  cities. 
No  SST  existed,  so  smaller  and  lighter  mili- 
tary planes  were  used  at  lower  altitudes.  The 
result — In  the  long  and  elaborate  sonic  boom 
tests  conducted  by  the  FAA  over  OlUahoma 
City  in  1964.  the  average  boom  overpressure 
(according  to  official  Government  report) 
was  only  1.3  psf.  Yet,  more  than  4.000  claims 
for  damage  to  window  glass,  plaster,  etc.. 
were  filed  by  Oklahoma  residents.  By  mld- 
1969  the  total  damage  awards  to  Oklahoma 
City  homeowners  amounted  to  over  8123.000, 
and  8128.000  in  additional  claims  was  still  In 
litigation. 

f.  All  available  Information  indicates  that 
the  effects  of  sonic  boom  are  such  as  to  be 
considered  Intolerable  by  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  people  affected.  Supersonic 
flight  over  U.S.  continental  land  areas  Is  not 
contemplated  at  this  time  and  that  SST 
design  and  development  Is  proceeding  on  this 
assumption.  However  there  Is  concern  about 
the  economic  pressures  that  will  be  exerted 
if  It  Is  subsequently  found  that  the  ecanomlc 
success  of  the  aircraft  depends  on  overland 
flights  at  supersonic  speeds. 


workers  and  kept  under  close  surveillance 
since  a  flight  crew  exposed  for  600  hours  an- 
nually will  accumulate  0.85  rem  (roentgen- 
equlvalent-man)  and  0.5  rem  Is  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  dose  for  the  general  public. 
Pregnant  women  may  not  be  allowed  to  fly 
In  SST's. 


AIRPORT  Noise 

The  high  temperature,  high-velocity  Jets 
required  for  supersonic  flight  are  noisier  than 
subsonic  fan  engines  On  landing  and  takeoff 
the  SST  is  expected  to  produce  noise  levels 
exceeding  100  PNdB.  The  noise  from  50  whis- 
per jets  taking  off  at  the  same  time  would 
be  equivalent  to  one  SST  noise  on  take-off. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  Intense  noise  will  be 
Intolerable  to  a  very  high  percent  of  the  ex- 
posed population,  and  may  result  in:  Per- 
manent hearing  loss;  cardiovascular,  glandu- 
lar, respiratory,  and  neurologic  changes:  pos- 
sibly chronic  physiologic  disturbances. 

HAZARDS  TO  PASSENGERS  AND  CREWS 

The  SST  Is  not  a  military  plane.  It  Is  being 
developed  for  commercial  passenger  use.  298 
people  will  be  at  stake  every  time  an  SST 
goes  up.  There  are  a  number  of  operational 
and  environmental  hazards  that  will  be  en- 
countered while  accelerating  from  zero  to 
mach  3  suid  cruising  at  supersonic  speeds  In 
a  hostile  environment. 

a.  Rapid  acceleration:  man  loses  con- 
sciousness at  an  acceleration  load  of  5g.  Tur- 
bulent flight  may  cause  brief  linear  accelera- 
tion of  10  to  12g.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
SST  la  speed  sUl  else  has  been  sacrificed.  For 
example,  the  maneuverability  of  the  SST  Is 
poor.  For  the  SST  to  make  a  sharp  turn  it 
would  take  100  miles,  iocs  of  time,  great  loss 
of  fuel.  The  SST  will  be  traveling  so  fast,  1 
mile  In  2  seconds,  that  a  pilot  looking  at  a 
point  10  miles  In  front  of  him  has  20  seconds 
to  make  a  decision.  Remembering  It  takes 
100  miles  to  make  a  sharp  turn. 

b.  Cabin  temperature:  cruslng,  the  SST's 
exterior  temperature  will  be  260'  C;  there- 
fore, unlike  subsonic  flights,  the  cabin  must 
be  refrigerated. 

Toxic  factor:  at  cruise  altitudes  for  the 
SST,  ozone  Is  present  in  concentrations 
which  would  be  highly  toxic  to  passengers  If 
allowed  to  enter  the  plane. 

d.  Cabin  pressure:  due  to  the  great  reduc- 
tion In  air  pressure  at  the  SST's  65,000  foot 
cruising  altitude,  should  cabin  pressure  fall, 
all  aboard  would  lose  consciousness  within 
15  seconds. 

e.  Radiation  hazard:  SST  crews  may  have 
to  be  placed  In   the  category   of  radiation 


ECONOMICS 

A.  Demand  for  SST.  Uncertainties  cloud 
future  demand  for  the  SST,  causing  plane 
sales  forecasts  to  vary  from  500  to  250.  All 
of  the  statements  made  above  oome  Into  play 
here.  Each  plane,  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
to  be  mass  produced,  will  cost  in  the  area  of 
50  to  60  million  dollars  each.  The  airline 
industry  Just  cannot  afford  this  without  sub- 
stantial subsidies  from  the  government.  Tax 
payers  will  have  to  support  this  dream  and 
never  be  able  to  fly  In  It  because  the  fares 
will  be  so  high. 

B,  Financing.  At  present,  the  government 
Is  paying  90%  of  the  cost  for  production  of 
the  SST.  Private  Industry  Is  supposed  to  pay 
10%  of  the  cost.  Any  decision  on  the  SST 
program  must  consider  that  the  government 
may  be  required  to  act  as  guarantor  of  funds 
needed  by  Boeing.  By  1975  a  cumulative  fi- 
nancing of  $1,064  million  will  exist — well  In 
excess  of  twice  Boeing's  net  worth  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1965.  The  U.S.  airlines  Industry — sup- 
pcMsed  to  provide  80%  of  total  cash  require- 
ments for  heavy  SST  start-up  costs  during 
1975-77 — Is  already  overcapitalized.  It  lust 
doesn't  make  any  sense. 

CONCLUSION 

1.  A  reordering  of  National  Priorities. — 
You  have  opposed  the  war  la  Viet  Nam  and 
done  all  you  could  to  cut  funds  from  the  ap- 
propriations budget.  Until  we  stop  wasting 
money  we  will  never  be  able  to  hsindle  our 
domestic  problems.  The  SST  Is  bad  economic 
fenture.  we  do  not  need  It  for  otir  national 
prestige.  TTie  prestige  of  this  coimtry  has  suf- 
fered much  because  of  Internal  strife.  Our 
nation  doesn't  need  an  SST,  but  It  does  need 
more  money  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare (vetoed  by  the  President).  At  this  time 
It  would  be  In  line  with  a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  to  drop  the  SST.  maybe  to 
pick  It  up  at  a  later  date  when  we  have  more 
scientific  studies  and  more  money. 

3.  Ecology. — You  have  taken  a  very  definite 
stand  on  the  quality  of  our  environment.  You 
called  for  a  moratorium  on  road  construction 
and  airport  construction  In  and  around  Bos- 
ton. The  primary  reason  for  this  moratorium 
Is  to  protect  PEOPLE,  against  noise,  air  pol- 
lution, congestion.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  stop  and  consider  the  effects,  both 
short  and  long  range,  of  our  construction  de- 
cisions. The  SST  will  only  add  to  these  prob- 
lems. If  the  SST  Is  passed  what  are  some  of 
the  effects  on  Logan. 

a.  The  SST  will  require  longer  runways. 
Thus  Logan  will  have  to  construct  runways 
of  at  least  10.900  feet  (over  two  miles).  At 
present  I  believe  the  runways  at  Logan  are 
between  8  and  9000  feet.  To  vote  for  the 
SST  means  that  the  runways  at  Logan  will 
have  to  be  extended.  Three  weeks  ago  we 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  asking  for 
a  stop  to  all  construction  at  Logan.  This 
would  be  Inconsistent. 

b.  The  SST  will  further  complicate  air 
traffic  control.  Since  the  SST  consumes  fuel 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  ^  ton/minute.  It 
cannot  remain  In  a  holding  pattern  like 
other  Jets,  It  must  be  given  special  treat- 
ment. 

c.  The  study  of  Bolt,  Beranek  and  New- 
man, Inc.  done  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment showed  that  Jet  noise  at  Logan  Is 
already  unbearable.  Hence,  It  recommended 
that  four-engine  Jets  be  banned  from  Logan. 
The  SST  Is  considerably  noisier  than  the 
four-engln«  707.  Hence,  the  SST  at  Logan, 
producing  126  decibels  (50  Jets  taking  off  at 
once),  would  make  a  bad  problem  unbear- 
able. 


d.  The  air  pollution  during  take-offs  will 
be  gigantic  since  during  take-offs  the  SST 
win  burn  1  ton  of  fuel /minute.  This.  too.  Is 
a  step  In  the  wrong  direction  toward  abat- 
ing air  pollution  at  Jet  ports. 

e.  Jet  ports  are  being  opposed  all  over  the 
country  because  of  their  excessive  noise  and 
pollution.  The  SST  will  make  second  airports 
even  more  difficult  to  build. 

f.  Studies  at  Logan  have  shown  that  cur- 
rent Jets  startle  children,  annoy  residents 
.  ,  .  the  SST  Is  a  step  backwards. 

Mr.  CLANCY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H,R.  17755  and  especially  tlie 
SST  program.  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion provides  over  $2  billion  of  whicli  ap- 
proximately $290  million  is  for  the  lur- 
therance  of  the  SST  program. 

The  prospects  of  supersonic  transport 
in  commercial  operation  are  both  excit- 
ing and  unique.  Without  the  SST.  pro- 
gram the  United  States  would  lose  its 
position  of  leadership  in  the  field 
of  aviation  as  an  aircraft  supplier. 
As  air  transportation  moves  into  the 
supersonic  age,  our  aircraft  indus- 
try would  be  subject  to  disintegra- 
tion. U.S.  industry  presently  supplies 
80  percent  of  all  commercial  planes 
and  parts  used  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  estimated  that  due  to  the  loss  of  sales 
of  U.S,  supersonics  combined  witli  the 
purchase  of  foreign-built  SST's  by  U,S. 
airlines,  the  result  would  be  an  unfavor- 
able swing  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
balance  of  payments  over  the  period  of 
the  SST  program. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  under 
this  program  the  Government  will  re- 
cover its  full  investment  plus  a  royalty 
from  the  sale  of  the  first  300  planes,  SaJ-^s 
above  this  number  will  provide  additional 
profits  to  the  Federal  Government, 

Although  there  is  very  little  substance 
to  the  critics'  claims  that  substantial 
harm  will  naturally  result  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST,  there  are  very 
real  threats  to  the  national  interest  if 
the  plane  is  not  put  into  production  as 
scheduled. 

The  SST  is  a  product  of  the  progress  of 
mankind.  We  advocate  the  supersonic 
transport  not  merely  for  reasons  of  pres- 
tige, but  for  the  economic  benefits  its 
sale  and  use  will  bring  to  the  United 
States.  America's  aviation  leadership  is 
the  prime  issue  here. 

Our  domestic  economy  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  SST  program.  Although 
benefits  will  be  spread  throughout  all  50 
States,  a  very  heavy  impact  will  be  placed 
upon  Ohio,  and  especially  upon  the  Cin- 
cinnati area.  Thousands  of  jobs  will  be 
created  by  the  adoption  of  this  program 
and  the  effect  of  a  halt  or  slowdown  in 
the  SST  project  would,  therefore,  be  very 
serious. 

The  SST  has  been  criticized  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  pollution,  noise  and 
sonic  boom.  Yet  scientific  evidence  clear- 
ly indicates  to  the  contrary.  The  SST 
program  does,  in  fact,  comply  with  the 
Environmental  Quality  Control  Act.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  engines  used  in 
land  transportation  vehicles  convert  30 
to  50  percent  of  the  fuel  consumed  into 
air  pollutants  where  turbine  engines  con- 
vert less  than  1  percent  of  the  fuel  into 
pollutants. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  noise  generation  on  airport  en- 
vironment and  surrounding  communities; 
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aggressive  studies  of  engine  influences, 
basic  research,  airplane  operational  pro- 
cedures and  scale  model /full-scale  test- 
ing are  being  made.  Improved  operation- 
al tecliniques  and  additional  suppression 
devices  are  a  solution  to  this  challenge. 
With  regard  to  possible  sonic  booms, 
flights  at  boom-producing  speeds  will  not 
be  permitted  over  populated  areas.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  doubts  raised  by 
opponents  of  tlie  SST  program  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved  and  can  safely  be 
dispelled. 

I  urge  tliat  the  Members  of  the  House 
support  the  decision  of  the  President  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  this 
leadership. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  no  time  to  appropriate  funds  for  un- 
needed  and  unwanted  items.  Our  econ- 
omy is  now  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of 
frivolous  spending  in  the  past.  We  must 
now  practice  fiscal  integrity  and  allocate 
funds  only  for  those  programs  which  im- 
prove the  health,  welfare  and  seciu-ity  of 
the  American  people. 

The  proposed  SST  investment  of  $290 
million  in  Federal  funds  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
American  public  could  be  expected  to 
use  this  expensive  "luxury"  which  would 
probably  cause  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve. 

A  host  of  expert  panels  have  concluded 
that  the  SST  is  not  a  good  investment 
at  this  time.  Study  after  study  has  shown 
that  there  are  too  many  problems  with 
the  SST  to  warrant  spending  tax  dollars 
on  it  at  this  time. 

For  example,  the  experts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  who  cheered  the 
study  of  the  SST  during  President  John- 
son's administration  subsequently  pub- 
lislied  an  article  in  a  professional  jour- 
nal saying  why  the  SST  should  not  be 
built  now.  Former  FAA  Administrator 
Quesada  has  also  strongly  opposed  going 
forward  with  production  of  this  aircraft 
now. 

He  has  recently  been  joined  by  Richard 
L,  Garwin  of  IBM  who,  after  heading  a 
panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  concluded  that  the  risks  of 
sonic  boom  and  airport  noise  would  en- 
courage most  airports  to  reject  the  SST. 

My  detailed  studies  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  proposed  jet  set  toy 
indicate  that  it  would  raise  noise  levels 
at  airports  where  it  would  land  and  take 
off  even  at  subsonic  speeds.  The  FAA  has 
also  failed  to  make  clear  whether  or  not 
the  supersonic  transport  would  be  al- 
lowed to  fiy  over  the  United  States.  Their 
ambiguous  statements  on  this  question 
make  it  clear  that  once  the  SST  is  built 
they  would  generate  enough  pressure  to 
force  this  aircraft  onto  domestic  routes. 
The  supersonic  boom  of  the  SST  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  national  alarm  clock. 

I  therefore  vote  "nay"  on  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  support  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  no  one 
who  has  ever  spent  an  evening  at  an  out- 
door band  concert  at  Watergate,  or  an 
afternoon  at  Halns  Point,  has  to  be  told 
that  airplane  noise  can  be  incredibly  an- 
noying. Neither  does  anyone  with  an  air- 
port in  his  district  who  has  had  to  try  to 
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explain  to  his  constituents  why  nobody 
is  doing  anything  about  the  jets  that 
come  screaming  over  their  homes  every 
day. 

Yet  here  we  are  today  being  asked  to 
spend  $290  million  of  the  pubUcs  money, 
and  perhaps  $4  or  $5  billion  before  we  are 
through,  to  build  a  plane  that  will  make 
as  much  noise  aroimd  airports  as  50  of 
today's  jumbo  jets  taking  off  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
told  us  that  they  do  not  like  us  making 
this  comparison.  It  is  "specious"  and  a 
"half-truth",  they  say.  But  they  do  ac- 
knowledge that  the  noise  around  the  air- 
port from  the  SST  will  be  "three  to  four 
times  as  annoying"  as  that  from  subsonic 
jets.  That  may  or  may  not  be  50  jets 
going  off  simultaneously,  but  it  sounds 
pretty  bad. 

But  have  no  fear,  the  Transportation 
Department  says,  all  that  noise  will  be 
confined  to  the  airport.  That  sounds 
plausible,  but  then  they  go  on  to  say 
that  they  aren't  talking  about  existing 
airports.  As  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe  admitted  in  the  appropriations 
hearings  this  year  "most  of  the  present- 
day  airports  are  not  usable  by  SST's"  be- 
cause the  plane  is  too  noisy.  What  they 
are  talking  about  is  new  airports,  and 
these  new  airports  are  going  to  be  way  out 
in  the  hinterlands,  and  it  is  going  to  take 
quite  a  long  while  to  get  out  to  them, 
probably  about  the  same  amount  of  time 
as  you  could  save  by  flying  the  SST,  and 
so  we  would  be  right  back  to  square  one 
in  terms  of  time  saved. 

The  Department  also  says  that  a  "mas- 
sive technological  effort"  might  reduce 
the  noise — they  do  not  say  who  will  pay 
for  this  massive  effort.  But  the  Depart- 
ment's own  technical  expert,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Bisplinghof  of  MIT,  said  last  year 
that: 

There  Is  very  little  prospect  of  bringing 
the  sideline  noise  down  to  subsonic  transport 
levels  by  any  practical  methods  known  at 
the  present  time. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  there  Is 
serious  doubt  that  any  SST— American, 
British-French,  or  Russian— will  or 
should  be  allowed  to  land  at  U.S.  air- 
ports. They  are  just  too  noisy,  tind  the 
American  people  should  not  be  asked  to 
put  up  with  them  just  to  get  a  few  peo- 
ple to  Paris  in  time  for  lunch  at  Maxim's. 

Chairman  Russell  Train  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  admitted 
as  much  in  congressional  testimony  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  After  testifying  that 
the  administration  has  accepted  tlie 
principle  that  the  forthcoming  FAA  noise 
rules  for  supersonics  "should  assure  that 
the  noise  environment  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  supersonics  will  not  be  degraded  in 
any  way,"  Mr.  Train  went  on  to  say: 

I  believe  that  If  we  set  our  standard  for  the 
supersonic  aircraft  in  a  way  which  Insured 
that  the  noise  environment  In  and  around 
our  airports  will  not  be  degraded,  that  It 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
for  the  SST  as  presently  designed  and  the 
Concorde  as  we  know  It  to  operate  from  U.S. 
airports. 

If  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  neither 
the  American  SST  nor  the  British- 
French  Concorde  has  a  chance  in  the 


world  of  being  an  economic  success,  and 
we  ought  to  write  an  end  to  at  least  our 
part  of  this  foolishness  today. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  aware 
that  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
in  America  today  is  that  of  providing  for 
new  and  better  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  Since  the  enactment  in 
1964  of  the  basic  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program,  Congress  has  slowly  be- 
gim  to  realize  the  importance  that  the 
assistance  means  to  our  cities,  both  large 
and  small.  The  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, of  which  I  am  chairman,  conducted 
extensive  hearings  earlier  this  year  on 
the  many  new  proposals  to  provide  addi- 
tional long  term  Federal  financing  for 
urban  mass  transportation.  Not  one  wit- 
ness objected  to  long  term  smd  greatly 
increased  financing  for  urban  transpor- 
tation systems.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee unanimously  endorsed  a  proposal 
to  provide  $5  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
for  urban  mass  transportation.  Many 
of  us  would  have  liked  to  see  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund  similar 
to  the  highway  trust  fund,  but  we  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  the  way  of 
financing  this  trust  fund.  What  we  all 
had  in  mind  was  some  kind  of  a  firm 
long  term  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
greatly  increased  financial  support. 

I  was  dismayed  by  the  limitation  that 
the  committee  has  placed  which  limits 
the  commitments  in  fiscal  year  1971  to 
$214  million.  I  was  sorry  to  see  in  the 
committee  report,  language  which  stated 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  "does 
not  favor  the  granting  of  long  term  con- 
tractual authority  by  substantive  legis- 
laUon." 

This  so-called  contract  authority, 
which  is  contained  in  8.  3154  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  is 
perhaps  not  the  most  adequate  way  of 
providing  long-term  financial  assistance, 
but  it  is  the  one  technique  which  was 
accepted  by  all  sides.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
before  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
did  enter  into  any  contract  with  a  local 
transit  authority  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancial assistance,  that  he  would,  of 
course,  clear  such  an  action  with  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Bo- 
LAND) .  We,  of  course,  did  not  expect  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  disregard 
justifications  under  this  contract  au- 
thority with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  would  hopefully  assume  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
(Mr.  Boland)  .  would  consider  additional 
funds  above  and  beyond  the  $214  million 
appropriated  in  this  bill  if  the  Congress 
passes  S.  3154  as  amended.  And  I  would 
also  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  come  back  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  plans  that  he  has  to  enter 
into  long-term  contracts  to  provide  mass 
transit  fimds.  We  want  any  new  spend- 
ing program  such  as  this  new  urban 
mass  transportation  program  to  be  care- 
fully studied  and  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  we  certainly 
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hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion will  cooperate  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion's recommendation  to  appropriate 
nearly  $290  million  in  fiscal  1971  to  con- 
tinue development  of  a  supersonic  pas- 
senger transport  aircraft  in  the  United 
States. 

My  interest  and  support  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  viewed  by  some  as  parochial 
because  the  Boeing  Co..  the  airframe  de- 
veloper, maintains  a  division  in  Wichita. 
Kans.  I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  projects 
that  might  help  stimulate  employment 
opportunities  and  the  economy  of  my 
congressional  district. 

But  my  support  of  the  SST  program  is 
not  purely  parochial.  I  believe  we  must 
move  forward  in  this  research  and  de- 
velopment and  prototype  program  be- 
cause the  aviation  leadership  of  the 
United  States  is  at  stake;  the  SST  is  the 
next  logical  step  forward  in  commercial 
aviation;  and,  a  successful  U.S.  super- 
sonic transport  program  will  have  con- 
siderable impact  upon  employment,  the 
economy,  and  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

We  have  heard  strong  arguments  ad- 
vanced this  year  agsdnst  funding  the 
program.  They  range  from  concern  over 
environmental  Issues,  such  as  noise  and 
air  pollution,  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

I.  too,  am  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment  and  the  need  for 
action  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. On  April  13,  1970,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  concerning 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  impact  of  the  SST  on  our  en\'iron- 
ment. 

In  his  reply  to  me  on  May  7,  1970,  Sec- 
retary John  Volpe  said  in  part: 

You  may  assure  your  constituents  that  the 
Importance  of  the  SST  to  our  aviation  lead- 
ership, and  to  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try, does  not  In  any  way  obviate  our  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. For  more  than  six  years  now.  the 
PAA  and  other  Government  agencies  have 
studied  the  potential  environmental  effects 
ol  SST  operations.  These  studies  have  sig- 
nificantly Influenced  the  design  of  the  air- 
craft. For  example,  the  smokeless  engines, 
work  on  Improved  noise  suppression  de- 
vices, and  emphasis  on  performance  capa- 
bUltles  that  will  enable  the  SST  to  climb  out 
steeply  after  takeoff  and  thereby  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  noise  levels  over  the  com- 
munity are  ail  results  of  design  specifica- 
tions influenced  by  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

The  contracts  for  the  supersonic  transport 
were  also  the  first  to  be  awarded  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  Include  aircraft  noise  limit  re- 
quirements. Results  of  sonic  boom  studies 
provided  the  basis  for  my  recommending  to 
the  President  that  we  adopt  a  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting flights  over  populated  areas  at  speed 
that  would  cause  sonic  booms  to  be  heard  or 
felt  on  the  ground.  A  proposed  Federal  Air 
Regulation  to  that  effect  has  been  written. 

Charges  that  the  SST  will  pose  serloiis  ra- 
diation hazards,  tlireaten  passengers  with 
Injury,  or  pollute  the  atmosphere  have  been 
examined  by  competent  scientific  authori- 
ties and  reported  to  be  unfounded.  Counsel 
and  guidance  on  these  matters  have  been 
proTlded  by  the  Eiivlronmental  Science  Serv- 
ice* Administration,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sclencee,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  by  other  experts 
In  both  the  Government  and  Industry.  .  . 


We  have  recently  re-examined  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  program  and  find 
no  new  data  beyond  that  previously  consid- 
ered. We  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  tech- 
nical Judgment  of  competent  disinterested 
authorities  outside  the  Department  for  guid- 
ance as  to  any  other  protective  measures 
we  should  take  to  assure  a  fully  acceptable 
program  from  the  envlrormiental  point  of 
view. 

We  should  remember  that  this  is  a 
research  and  development  program,  and 
the  Government  is  participating  only 
in  the  prototype  phase  of  the  program. 
Many  of  the  objections  to  supersonic  pas- 
senger flight  and  the  SST  can  only  be 
resolved  by  moving  ahead  with  this 
phase  of  the  program. 

The  Government's  investment  in  this 
program  is  relatively  modest  compared 
to  our  expenditures  for  space  explora- 
tion and  the  approximctely  $8  billion 
being  expended  on  research  and  develop- 
ment for  defense  this  year  alone.  Yet  the 
spin-off  will  be  substantial. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  administration  that 
research  and  development  in  aeronau- 
tics has  been  lagging  in  the  United  States 
for  some  time.  The  SST  program  today 
represents  our  only  advanced  aeronau- 
tical research  and  development  effort. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  has  em- 
phasized this  point,  stating  that: 

With  overal'  TJS.  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  in  aeronautics  and  aviation 
declining,  there  is  reason  for  concern  about 
maintaining  our  long-term  world  leadership 
U.S.  progress  in  aeronautical  R.  &  D.  has 
lagged  In  recent  years,  and  while  the  manu- 
facturing capability  of  the  Nation  is  still 
powerful,  the  threat  of  obsolescence  and  a 
secondary  poeition  exists  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  John  Shaffer, 
discussed  the  state  of  the  Nation's  air- 
craft industry  during  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
backlog  in  the  aircraft  industry  is  $1  bil- 
Uon  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  He 
suggested  the  value  of  continuity  and 
stated: 

The  Boeing  Compiany  and  the  rest  of  the 
companies  likewise,  but  the  Boeing  Company 
specifically,  has  a  very  talented  engineering 
and  production  organization.  If  we  permit 
that  resource  or  those  resources  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  not  affording  them  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  and  produce  what  is  the 
nejct  normal  step  in  the  evolution  of  air 
transportation,  then  I  suggest  that  that  cen- 
ter of  excellence  can  be  dissipated  or  spread 
to  the  wind  and  It  will  be  very  dlfBcult  In- 
deed to  ever  reassembled  that  kind  of  talent, 
that  sort  of  organization,  and  the  spirit  of 
that  kind  of  organization. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  deciding  here 
today  is  not  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  but  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  will  continue  its  leadership  in 
aviation  by  supplying  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  aircraft  of  the  highest 
quality  flying  for  the  airlines  of  the 
Western  nations. 

Earlier.  I  pointed  to  the  impact  of  the 
SST  program  upon  employment,  the 
economy,  and  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  are  greatly  concerned  over  un- 


employment in  the  aerospace  industry. 
The  effect  of  a  halt  or  a  slow-down  in 
the  SST  program  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  domestic  economy. 

The  prototype  development  program 
will  provide  direct  employment  for  about 
20.000  people  at  peak  activity  in  early 
1971,  and  about  half  of  these  people  will 
work  for  subcontractors  and  suppliers 
in  States  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  production  program  for  commer- 
cial SST's  will  employ  about  50.000  peo- 
ple at  peak  production,  and  another  200,- 
000  will  be  involved  in  allied  services. 

The  loss  of  sales  of  a  U.S.  SST,  com- 
bined with  the  increased  purchase  by 
U.S.  airlines  of  foreign-built  supersonlcs, 
is  estimated  to  result  in  an  unfavorable 
swing  of  about  $16  billion  in  balance  of 
payments  through  1990. 

Finally,  there  is  the  argumer\t  of  the 
cost  to  the  Government  for  this  program. 

The  money  being  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  subsidy.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment which  will  be  returned  gradually 
with  the  sale  of  the  SST. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  al- 
ready will  have  invested  $604  million  in 
this  program.  With  this  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1971  amounting  to  S290  mil- 
lion, the  Government  will  have  invested 
74  percent  of  its  share. 

If  we  stop  now,  then  our  investment 
will  be  lost.  The  taxpayers  probably  will 
never  recover  their  share  of  this  invest- 
ment. The  United  States  will  concede  its 
leadership  to  either  the  British-French 
Concorde  or  the  Russian  TU-144. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. It  is  here  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  American  SST  program.  There 
always  have  been  those  who  questioned 
new  developments  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  early 
day  railroads  also  faced  opposition. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  wrote  the 
President  in  1829  protesting  that  the 
trains  roared  through  the  countrj'side, 
scared  the  livestock  and  frightened 
women  and  children.  He  said: 

The  Almighty  never  intended  that  people 
should  travel  at  such  speed. 

The  speed  was  15  miles  per  hour. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  the  amendment  as  offered  by  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Yates  of  Illinois 
that  will  delete  $290  million  for  the  SST 
supersonic  transport  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  the  debate  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  on  the  DOT  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970  I  expressed  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  Federal  funding  of  this  same 
project.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $85  million  for  the  SST  and  now  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  $290  miUion  for 

I  project  that,  when  completed,  may  cost 
the  taxpayers  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

Based  on  the  evidence  available,  I  can- 
not support  the  Federal  funding  of  the 
SST.  This  project  poses  a  serious  threat 
10  our  environment.  The  SST  is  likely  to 
jreate  a  serious  noise  pollution  to  which 
c.iere  is  no  solution  as  of  the  present 
Lime.  Have  we  not  damaged  the  quality 

'1  our  enviroiiment  enough  without  add- 
.:ig  another  pollutant?  Should  we  not  be 
.ippropriating  funds  for  a  better  environ- 

lient? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
constantly  speaks  to  the  Congress  of  the 
need  for  restraint  in  Federal  spending. 
At  this  crucial  time  I  cannot  support  the 
allocation  of  $290  million  for  the  SST 
when  the  arguments  for  this  transport 
plane  are  outweighed  by  those  argu- 
ments against:  cost  overruns,  noise  pol- 
lution, and  high  flying  risks.  Wasteful 
Government  spending,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  SST,  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  therefore  I  support  this  amendment 
to  delete  all  appropriations  for  the  SST 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  Is  ridiculous  to  consider  spending  $290 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  for  a  super- 
sonic transport  jet  by  turning  this  money 
over  to  private  Industry  In  the  hope  that 
they  can  produce  a  better  airplane. 

This  kind  of  airplane  would  produce 
bigger  sonic  booms,  more  noise,  air  pol- 
lution, and  possible  harmful  weather 
changes.  We  have  other  needs  in  the 
United  States  that  ought  to  come  first. 
Millions  of  Americans  spend  more  time 
delayed  In  rush  hour  traffic  tleups  than 
we  can  ever  save  by  building  a  faster  jet 
for  the  jet  set. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  backers  of  the  supersonic 
transport  plane  have  had  a  "truth  squad" 
circulating  In  the  House  Office  Buildings 
this  week,  attempting  to  dispute  the  evi- 
dence that  the  SST  is  a  hazard  to  the 
environment.  This  squad,  according  to 
report.  Includes  just  who  we  would  ex- 
pect— members  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  representatives  of 
the  companies  that  would  build  the  SST. 

I  am  pleased  that,  this  year,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  a  more  authoritative  and 
independent  view  on  environmental  fac- 
tors from  our  national  environmental 
"truth  squad" — the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  The  Council 
was  authorized  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  signed  into  law  only 
on  January  1  of  this  year.  The  CEQ  was 
conceived  of  as  a  watchdog  agency,  ca- 
pable of  digging  for  the  scientific  facts 
that  tend  to  be  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
agencies  Intent  on  advocating  specific 
projects  like  the  SST. 

Two  of  the  three  members  of  the  CEQ 
appeared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  earlier  this  month.  Chairman 
Russell  E.  Train  and  member  Gordon 
J.  P.  MacDonald  testified  that  the  SST 
poses  two  major  problems — excessive  air- 
port noise,  and  potential  climatic  change. 

In  addition,  all  the  major  environ- 
mental organizations  in  the  United 
States  have  considered  the  SST  and 
found  it  wanting.  I  include  at  this  point 
a  list  of  some  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions who  oppose  the  SST  because  of  the 
project's  environmental  Impact: 

citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Environmental  Action. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

International  LongshcH-emen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

Izaak.  Walton  League  of  America. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Parks  Association. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Sierra  Club. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 


I  emphatically  support  the  Yates 
amendment  and  urge  Us  adoption. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  No- 
vember I  voiced  my  opposition  to  the 
expenditure  of  $96  million  for  the  super- 
sonic transport,  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  an  open-ended  commitment 
which  did  not  guarantee  a  return  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  investment  and 
which  posed  numerous  environmental 
threats. 

Now,  7  months  later,  despite  the  Pres- 
ident's seeming  Insistence  on  noninfla- 
tlonary  spending,  we  are  being  asked  to 
appropriate  three  times  last  fall's  ex- 
penditure, or  $290  milhon  for  the 
SST — even  though  the  concerns  of  last 
fall  remain  unresolved. 

On  April  22.  "Earth  Day"  was  ob- 
served throughout  this  country.  The 
day's  lectures  and  discussions,  which 
focused  on  ways  In  which  to  improve  the 
environment  received  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  American  people.  Yet  this 
Congress  Is  being  Eisked  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  plane  which  would  unques- 
tionably be  detrimental  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  SST  engines  will  pollute — 
and  there  Is  strong  speculation  that  its 
exhaust  can  effect  the  btdance  of  heat 
in  the  atmosphere  and  destroy  the  ozone 
protecting  the  earth  from  highly  dan- 
gerous radiation.  This  yjeculation  has 
received  the  support  of  the  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  En\'lron- 
mental  Quality,  Russell  E.  Train. 

Furthermore,  the  noise  created  by  the 
SST  would  far  exceed  the  present  stand- 
ards established  by  the  PAA.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Garwin  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Board  equates  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  a  SST  taking  off  to  the  noise  of 
50  747  'jumbo  jets '  taking  off  simul- 
taneously— and  there  are  presently  no 
proven  technological  methods  of  sub- 
stantially cutting  this  noise  without 
greatly  reducing  engine  performance. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
sonic  boom  produced  by  the  SST.  The 
impact  of  these  shock  waves  on  people 
and  property  would  be  disastrous.  Even 
if  the  promised  regulation  confining  the 
supersonic  flight  of  the  SST  to  over- 
water  international  routes  were  en- 
forced, seabirds  and  water  fowl  on  Arctic 
and  oceanic  nesting  grounds  would  re- 
ceive immeasurable  damage,  while  the 
economic  value  of  the  plane  would  be 
severely  restricted. 

In  early  May  It  was  revealed  that  the 
cost  overrun  for  development  of  the  SST 
was  $76  million  last  year,  $56  million  of 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Furtiiermore  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  told  the  House 
Appropiiations  Subcommittee  tliat  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  future  cost  over- 
runs win  not  occur.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  supposedly  paying  for  only 
the  development  of  the  SST  prototypes. 
However  there  is  presently  great  doubt 
thct  private  investors  will  have  confi- 
dence enough  to  finance  the  production 
of  this  questionable  aircraft. 

Yesterday,  Washington  newspapers 
carried  an  article  on  a  probable  cutback 
In  airline  orders  for  jumbo  jets.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  simply  do  not  warrant 
the  development  of  another  massive,  ex- 
pensive model  of  aircraft  like  the  SST. 
In  that  case,  the  Government  will  be  ex- 


pected to  supply  guarantee  loans,  there- 
by increasing  its  commitment  from 
$1,283  billion  to  over  $4  billion. 

Assuming  that  the  funds  necessary  for 
production  could  be  raised  through  pri- 
vate sources,  it  would  take  a  sale  of  500 
SST's  for  the  Government  to  get  its 
money  back  with  4-percent  interest.  The 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  a  private 
economic  study  group,  concluded  in  a 
study  for  the  FAA  that  only  350  SST's 
could  be  sold  by  1990  if  domestic  super- 
sonic flight  is  banned.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  domestic  flights  by 
the  SST  at  subsonic  speeds  would  not  be 
economical. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  SST's  worth 
fails  to  Justify  its  huge  expense  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  supersonic  transport  offers 
the  American  people  only  two  advan- 
tages: speed  and  prestige.  Of  what  ad- 
vantage is  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums 
for  a  faster  jet  when  it  presenUy  takes 
me  longer  to  get  from  my  home  to  the 
plane — driving  on  overcrowded  roads  and 
waiting  in  an  overcrowded  airport — than 
to  fly  from  Washington  to  Cleveland? 
And  what  prestige  can  Americans  feel 
over  a  jet  which  will  pollute  and  sonically 
bombard  our  already  deflled  environ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  today  to  cut 
this  expensive,  unsomid,  and  needless 
subsidy  for  the  SST.  The  decision  to  move 
forward  on  a  sup>ersonlc  jet  can  be  de- 
ferred and  held  In  abeyance  until  these 
issues  have  been  cleared.  It  is  more  im- 
portant for  our  adrcraft  development  to 
be  best  rather  than  first. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Oklahoma  deserves  the  support  of 
the  House.  It  seeks  to  increase  funds  and 
make  possible  needed  manpower  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  recommended  funds  provided  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  clear- 
ly inadequate  for  the  Selected  Reserve, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  approved  a  level  of  strength 
for  the  Reserve  which  could  not  be 
achieved  under  the  recommendation. 

The  Selected  Reserve  is  an  integral 
arm  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  a  most 
valued  and  necessary  one.  It  provides 
needed  strength  for  emergency  situa- 
tions, as  experience  and  testimony  docu- 
ment. The  proposed  10,000  strength  in 
this  appropriation  would  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Coast  Guard  to  assure  the 
fulfillment  of  its  assignment  under  any 
and  all  circiimstances.  The  strengUi 
which  can  be  achieved  under  the  terms 
of  this  amendment  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  virtually  attain  the  manpower  fig- 
ure which  the  Coast  Guard  commandant 
has  stated  is  the  minimal  need  to  fulfill 
the  mission  assigned  without  impair- 
ment to  the  national  security. 

The  amendment  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Steed ) . 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense I,  of  course,  am  vitally  Interested 
In  the  operations  and  proper  training  and 
equipping  of  aU  of  our  Reserve  Forces, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  recent  years  I  obtained  the  neces- 
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sary  Federal  funding  to  construct  a  new 
Naval  Reserve  training  center  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and,  in  fact,  we  dedi- 
cated the  building  not  too  long  ago. 

One  of  the  provisions  made  in  the 
building's  interior  arrangement  was  the 
allotment  of  the  required  amount  of 
space  for  training  facilities  of  our  local 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  unit.  This  was  a 
wise  decision  and  It  has  been  operating 
very  well. 

Though  we  do  not  hear  quite  as  much 
about  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  Reserves, 
I  am  sure  it  is  agreed,  Mr.  Chairmsm, 
that  it  is  just  as  important  and  vital  to 
our  overall  national  defense  posture  as 
any  of  the  other  branches  of  our  armed 
services. 

The  Coast  Guard  plays  a  most  Im- 
portant role  in  the  defense  picture  and 
we  should  never  forget  that  fact.  Its  re- 
sponsibilities are  many  and  varied — all 
of  them  immensely  vital  to  our  security. 
So,  anything  we  can  do  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  its  Re- 
serves we  should,  by  all  means,  do. 

These  are  the  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  most  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  eentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In 
full  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  1971  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Appropriation,  H.R.  17755,  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve  so  that  It  can  continue 
to  operate  at  its  present  level. 

Of  course,  the  increase  of  $8.4  mil- 
lion for  a  total  appropriation  of  $25.9 
million  would  be  consistent  with  the  ear- 
lier action  of  this  body  when  it  author- 
ized a  Coast  Guard  Reserve  strength  of 
16.590  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  17123. 
This  action,  in  essence,  endorsed  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  as 
a  vital  element  in  our  total  defense  struc- 
ture with  the  imlque  mission,  performed 
by  no  other  defense  component,  of  port 
safety  and  port  security,  whether  In  time 
of  war  or  peace. 

Although  the  Coast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve  is  by  law  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
times  of  peace,  however  Irrational  the 
justification  for  such  organizational  ar- 
rangement, it  is  indefensible  that  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  otiier  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  be  making  the 
critical  decisions  that  concern  the  con- 
tinuance or  phaseout  of  this  essential 
defense  component. 

As  has  already  been  aptly  pointed  out 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey  is  proud  to  have  within  its  bound- 
aries the  largest  Coast  Guard  training 
facility.  I  gladly  sissociate  myself  with 
his  remarks  when  he  says  that  If  the 
training  program  is  deficient,  let  the 
training  program  be  improved.  There 
are  certainly  programs  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  that  could  be  improved  by 
eliminating  them  from  the  budget,  but 
emphatically,  the  Coast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve  is  not  one  of  them.  I  trust  that 
the  large  majority  in  this  body  will  vote 
to  afQrm  their  corifldence  in  the  selected 
reserve  program  by  providing  the  fimds 
necessary  to  enable  this  component  to 
improve  and  sustain  its  training  effi- 
ciency so  that  it  can  perform  its  mission 
as  intended. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

EMdently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Abbltt 

Edwards,  La. 

Patman 

AdAlr 

Esch 

Patten 

Albert 

Evlns,  Teun. 

Pepper 

Anderson,  111. 

Fallon 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

Foley 

Pettis 

Tenn. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Phllbln 

Arends 

Frledel 

Poage 

Ash  brook 

Fulton,  Pa. 

PodeU 

Ashley 

Oarmatz 

Peer 

Asplnall 

Gavdos 

Pollock 

Ayres 

GUbert 

Powell 

Belcher 

Goldwater 

Price,  m. 

Berry 

Gray 

Pucinskl 

Betts 

Green,  Greg. 

Rallsback 

Blester 

Green.  Pa. 

RandaU 

Blackburn 

Orlffltha 

Rees 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reld,  N.T. 

Boggs 

Harrington 

Relfel 

Boland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Hogan 

Rlegle 

Bow 

Holtfleld 

Rivers 

Brock 

Horton 

Roberts 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Rodlno 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hun  gate 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burton.  UtAh 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Cabell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowskl 

Carter 

Karth 

Roybal 

Celler 

Keith 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

Kirwan 

Baylor 

Clark 

Kyi 

Scherle 

Clausen. 

Landrum 

Sctawengel 

Don  H. 

Lukens 

Sebellus 

Clawson,  Del 

McCuUoch 

Slsk 

Clay 

McMillan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Uacdonald, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Colmer 

Mass. 

Snyder 

Conable 

MacOregor 

Springer 

Conyers 

Mahon 

Stafford 

Corbett 

Ma  1111a  rd 

Staggers 

Cornian 

Mathlas 

Stubblefleld 

Cowger 

Matsunaga 

Stuckey 

Cramer 

May 

Taft 

Culver 

Mlkva 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Miller,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daddarto 

Mills 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Moorhead 

Watson 

de  la  Garza 

Morgan 

Watts 

Dcnney 

Morse 

Welcker 

Devlne 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Nelsen 

Wldnnll 

Donohue 

Nichols 

WUson. 

Dowdy 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Charles  H. 

Dwyer 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Wold 

Edwards,  Calll 

.  Otttnger 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Flynt) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  imder  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
17755.  and  finding  Itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  266  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLB  n 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
OmcE  or  TRX  Sccectast 

BAUUmS    AND    KZPZKSKS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Including  no>t 
to  exceed  927,000  for  allocation  within  the 


Department  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentfttlon  expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. $17,230,000. 

W.iTER     AND     SEWER     F.VCIUTIES     PROGRAM 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Monday.  I  cosponsored  a  bUl,  H.R.  17795. 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  ^Mr. 
Patman  » ,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tMr. 
Stephens),  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tions to  $1  billion  for  the  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  program.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriations  bill  was  on  the 
floor  last  week,  I  joined  at  that  time  in 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Steph- 
ens t  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiDNALL)  to  raise  from  $150  million 
to  $500  million  the  funds  for  grants  un- 
der this  water  and  sewer  facilities  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  question  that  the  funds 
for  this  vital  program  are  needed  all  over 
the  country.  The  Stephens-Widnall 
amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
House  appropriating  $500  million  for  this 
program  barely  covers  the  backlog  of 
applications  that  are  presently  pending 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

This  program  which  was  enacted  In 
the  1965  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Grants  are  made  under 
this  program  to  help  communities,  both 
large  and  small,  construct  new  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  All  of  us  are  well  aware 
that  if  we  are  to  make  our  environment 
more  livable,  additional  Federal  funds 
are  needed  to  provide  the  means  of  fi- 
nancing such  programs  as  new  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  This  program  is  one  of 
the  b«isic  government  attempts  being 
used  to  aid  in  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment. This  bill,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
provides  for  an  authorization  of  $1 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  will  give 
the  Congress  a  chance  to  really  act  and 
not  talk  about  providing  assistance  to 
our  local  communities  in  their  attempts 
to  tackle  the  ixDllution  problem. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
meets  in  executive  session  to  mark  up 
the  Housing  bill,  I  shall  work  to  see  that 
this  bill  will  be  acted  on  favorably. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  support  for  the  1971  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  and 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  for 
many  months  about  the  serious  defi- 
ciency of  funds  confronting  the  Chicago 
South  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District. 
The  funds  In  question  are  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  seven  commuter  cars 
to  be  used  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 

The  Chicago  South  Suburban  District 
was  originally  awarded  a  grant  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
purchase  of  130  urgently-needed  com- 
muter cars  based  on  estimated  cost  of 
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such  equipment  at  the  time  the  proposal 
was  submitted.  However,  by  the  time  the 
grant  was  actually  made  costs  for  build- 
ing the  commuter  cars  had  jumped,  and 
the  money  was  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  only  123  commuter  cars.  Thus,  the 
Chicago  South  Suburban  District  is  left 
with  a  shortage  of  seven  commuter  cars. 

With  the  daily  ridership  of  commuters 
reaching  as  high  as  82,000  per  day,  the 
need  for  the  seven  additional  cars  is 
critical.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
seven  commuter  cars  were  part  of  the 
original  grant  and  the  original  bid. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  faces  funding  limitations 
at  this  time,  nonetheless,  I  do  feel  that 
the  utmost  priority  should  be  extended 
toward  allocating  the  necessary  funds  to 
make  purchase  of  these  seven  commuter 
cars  possible.  Further  delay  will  only 
result  In  steadily  spiraling  costs,  thus 
necessitating  a  far  larger  allocation  of 
funds  later  than  would  be  necessary  now 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  seven 
cars. 

Consequently,  both  Mr.  Derwinski  and 
I  are  carefully  reviewing  page  2!  of  the 
committee  report  which  outlines  the 
current  status  as  well  as  future  plans  for 
the  urban  mass  transportation  fund. 

The  Elinois  Central  Railroad  has  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  served  the  com- 
muters in  the  Chicagoland  area  for  many 
years,  and  since  the  need  for  the  seven 
cars  was  acknowledged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  when  the  origi- 
nal grant  was  made,  it  follows  that  the 
allocation  of  the  deficiency  funds  should 
be  made  the  first  order  of  business  under 
the  urban  mass  transportation  fund. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Annunzio)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's appropriation  bill  this  after- 
noon, I  and  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Anntinzto,  are  nec- 
essarily concerned  with  funds  that  might 
be  forthcoming  to  the  Chicago  South 
Suburban  Mass  Transit  District  which 
are  necessary  to  cover  a  deficiency  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  seven  cars  to 
be  used  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad's 
suburban  line, 

Frankly,  I  recognize  the  funding  limi- 
tations that  the  Department  faces  at  this 
time  and  my  colleague  Mr.  Annunzio  and 
I  are  carefully  reviewing  page  21  of  the 
committee  report  outlining  the  urban 
mass  transportation  fimd  status.  I  be- 
lieve that  practical  priority  ought  to  be 
allocated  by  the  Department  for  the  par- 
ticular project  which  serves  our  constitu- 
ents. 

May  I  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Chi- 
cago metropolitan  area  is  effectively 
served  by  commuter  service.  The  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  renders  very  valuable 
service  to  the  dozens  of  communities  on 
the  South  Side  area  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recogni2ed. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 


this  time  for  the  purpose  of  urging  my 
colleagues  in  the  minority  who  will  con- 
trol the  motion  to  recommit  to  offer  it 
with  a  specific  deletion  of  funds  for  the 
SST.  My  reason  for  asking  this  is  that 
I  am  personally  opposed  to  the  SST  at 
this  time  because  I  think  there  are 
much  higher  priority  requirements  for 
our  national  resources,  and  I  would  like 
a  chance  to  express  myself  on  the  rec- 
ord accordingly. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  ."rom  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  As  a  member  of  the 
minority,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  if  that  possibility 
does  present  itself  and  the  parliamentary 
situation  enables  me  to  present  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete 
the  SST  money.  I  will  make  that  motion. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  I 
will  not  be  recognized,  because  of  House 
precedents,  in  defense  to  a  more  senior 
minority  member  of  the  appropriations 
committee  but  shall  have  such  a  motion 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

However,  there  are  certainly  parlia- 
mentary procedures  and  customs  that 
might  prevent  me  from  doing  that.  I 
would  merely  like  to  say  I  think  this  pro- 
gram should  be  delayed  for  at  least  a  year 
under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  certainly  hope  he  does  have 
the  opportunity  he  seeks. 

I  understand  that  if  the  motion  to 
recommit  does  not  specifically  include 
this  deletion,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  will  ask  for  a  vote 
against  the  previous  question  so  that  he 
would  then  have  the  opportunity  of  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  would  delete  funds  for 
the  SST. 

This  would  be  a  very  difficult  situation, 
because  it  will  be  nationally  interpreted — 
and  I  might  add  VsrongfuUy  interpret- 
ed— as  a  vote  on  the  issue  of  the  SST 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vote  on  a  strictly  procedural  matter. 

Here  is  where  a  question  of  legislative 
philosophy  enters  into  the  problem.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  minori- 
ties these  days,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  are  other  minorities  than  racial. 
There  are  political  and  philosophical 
minorities  &s  well. 

The  majority  has  the  numbers,  it  has 
the  chairmanship  of  every  committee,  it 
has  a  majority  of  every  committee,  and 
it  has  a  decisive  power  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled because  the  electorate  has  bestowed 
it.  One  of  the  powers  and  one  of  the 
checks  and  balances  in  our  system  which 
is  given  to  the  minority  so  that  it  can 
exert  a  reasonable  influence  on  public 
policy  is  the  motion  to  recommit.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  within  the  last  week 
we  have  seen  another,  where  because  of 
outside  interpretation  the  motion  to  re- 
commit becomes  a  vote  on  an  issue  in- 
stead of  a  procedural  matter.  We  are 
about  to  see  another  such  situation.  The 
sum  total  of  effect  is  that  it  takes  away 
from  the  minority  the  protection  and  a 
right  provided  under  House  rules. 

It  transfers  the  minorities  rightful  au- 


thority and  power  to  the  majority.  Tliis 
is  an  erosion  of  fair  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  a  dangerous  precedent. 

I  cannot  vote  against  the  previous 
question  for  these  reasons,  but  I  do  want 
to  vote  against  the  SST.  I  cannot  adopt 
the  dangerous  practice  of  consistently 
transferring  the  rights  of  the  minority 
over  to  the  majority  which  already  has 
the  overwhelming  power  to  legislate  as  it 
sees  fit. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  minority  will 
give  us  the  chance  to  record  our  votes 
on  the  specific  issue  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  I  am  sure,  even 
though  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on 
this  subcommittee,  that  if  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  to  delete  the  SST,  the 
motion  would  be  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  might  appeal  to  the  sporting  blood  In 
the  House  and  let  the  Members  vote  on 
my  amendment  and  then  let  them  vote 
on  a  rollcall  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  am  concerned 
about  the  procedme  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  And  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  quite  rightly 
pointing  out  that  the  majority  and  the 
minority  are  not  always  identifiable  by 
always  obvious  outward  signs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  minority  in  this  House,  year  in 
and  year  out,  on  various  kinds  of  amend- 
ments to  the  military  procurement  bill 
when  It  comes  before  the  House,  Is  not 
a  minority  consisting  of  Repubhcans,  and 
It  is  not  a  minority  consisting  of  Demo- 
crats, but  it  is  a  minority  consisting  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  control 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  is  told  of  a 
New  England  town  meeting  a  few  years 
ago  in  which  a  debate  took  place,  the 
whole  town  participating,  as  to  whether 
the  community  should  put  llnalted  re- 
sources into  the  building  of  a  new  high 
school  or  a  new  bridge  across  their  river. 
And  the  controversy  raged  on  Into  the 
evening  until  an  elderly  gentleman  arose 
and  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Issue  bolls  do«-n 
to  this:  whether  10  or  15  years  from  today 
we  want  educated  citizens  going  back  and 
forth  over  an  old  bridge  or  Ignoramuses 
going  back  and  forth  over  a  new  one. 

I  hear  it  said  that  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  jet  transport  can  take  the 
jet  set  across  the  Atlantic  in  3'^  hours 
rather  than  &V2  hours.  I  also  know  for  a 
fact  that  in  my  city  of  Indianapolis  the 
40  special  reading  teachers  In  our  school 
system  have  been  cut  to  20  special  read- 
ing teachers,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  this  Government  in  limiting 
Federal  aid  to  education  to  my 
community. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
this  House,  for  this  committee,  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  10  or  15  years  from  now  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  fully  educated 
nation  going  back  and  forth  over  the 
Atlantic  in  6'2  hours  rather  than  a 
nation,  which  Is  educationally  handi- 
capped, ha\-ing  some  of  its  jet  set  going 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  S'j 
hours. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  will  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
today. 

In  my  judgement,  this  entire  project 
Is  a  sonic,  not  to  say  •'boom,"  dogle. 

Oh  well.  I  suppose  we  cannot  do  too 
much  for  the  jet  set. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  believe  the  SST  ultimately  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  this  country  and  for 
the  world  community.  I  believe  our  scien- 
tists and  technicians  can  and  ultimately 
will  lick  the  problem  of  the  sonic  boom. 
Until  they  do  so  supersonic  craft  will 
not  be  permitted  to  be  flown  at  super- 
sonic speeds  over  US.  airspace  In  any 
event. 

I  Ijelieve  we  can  beat  the  engine  noise 
problem  that  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
transoceanic  flights  that  take  off  west- 
ward from  the  west  coast  or  eastward 
from  the  east  coast,  flights  which  occa- 
sion virtually  no  passage  over  land  areas, 
and  what  there  is,  at  subsonic  speeds. 

I  believe  ultimately  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  people  to  be  able  to  travel 
across  the  oceans  in  3  '/2  hours  as  against 
6 ',2  hours. 

We  could  as  readily  debunk  and  ridi- 
cule practically  every  increase  In  speed 
In  communications  and  in  transportation 
that  has  been  made  since  the  Stone  Age. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  evolved  Into 
a  modem,  technological,  sophisticated 
one  world  society  instantaneous  commu- 
nications arouni  the  world,  with  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  transportation.  Progress 
in  the  speed  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation has  always  redounded  to  the 
benefit  of  the  many:  it  has  never  been 
restricted  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  ol 
any  small  elite.  And  with  all  the  prob- 
lems, this  progress  in  the  speed  of  trans- 
portation has  been  a  good  thing  for  man- 
kind. 

I  suspect  that  one  day  we  will  have 
the  SST. 

We  will  have  licked  the  engine  noise 
problem  and  hopefully  we  will  have 
licked  the  sonic  boom  problem. 

It  will  be  a  boom  for  mankind  to  travel 
across  the  oceans  at  almost  twice  to- 
days  speed. 

And  I  daresay  it  will  affect  far  more 
than  the  jet  set  when  we  can  travel 
across  the  oceans  in  3V2  hours  rather 
then  6'2  hours. 

So.  in  principle.  I  am  totally  for  the 
development  of  supersonic  transporta- 
tion. I  know  the  American  people  through 
their  Representatives  in  this  House  will 
never.  I  say  never,  permit  the  Congress 
to  go  ahead  until  the  program  and  its 
operations  have  been  cleansed  of  any 
negative  environmental  or  ecological 
fallouts.  This,  of  coiirse  must  be  an  ab- 
solute sine  qua  non;   at  such  time  In 


the  future  when  we  proceed  with  SST 
development,  as  ultimately  we  must  and 
will. 

I  must  say,  at  this  point  in  time,  how- 
ever, considering  not  only  the  education 
needs  of  our  country,  which  our  col- 
league  from   Indiana   referred   to,   but 
also  the  vast  scope  of  the  unfilled  and 
unmet    urban   and   rural   needs   of   all 
kinds;    the  problem  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  afBuence;  of  an  education  sys- 
tem in  many  of  our  Nation's  cities  that 
is  turning  out  a  generation  of  functional 
illiterates;  of  a  national  health  services 
delivery  system  in  our  country,  which 
place  us  17th  in  the  world  in  infant  mor- 
tality;  the  problem  of  a  country  with 
over  a  million  people  living  in  semistar- 
vation,  a  country  that  has  urban  popula- 
tion that  is  sinking  in  the  mire  of  cities 
that  are  themselves  becoming  disfunc- 
tional,  indeed  virtually  uninhabitable; 
of  a  law  enforcement  system  that  is  so 
antiquated  and  to  which  we  have  so 
failed  to  apply  the  very  science  and  tech- 
nology we  are  seeking  to  apply  here  to 
the  supersonic  transport,  that  we  seem  to 
be  inundated  by  violent  street  crime  and 
by  an  escalation  of  drug  addiction  not 
only   among  the  poor  but  the  middle 
classes,  to  which  we  seem  to  have  no 
clear  answer  at  all.  We  certainly  have  not 
produced  the  dollars  for  residential  drug 
treatment  centers  which  seems  to  be  the 
one    agreed-on    facility    which    makes 
sense,  and  for  which  we  have  not  even 
begun  to  find  the  necessary  funds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  find  a  way 
of  serving  the  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  our  cities  with  public  services  in  terms 
of  educational  and  health  services,  a  wel- 
fare program  that  provides  a  life  that  is 
not  demeaning  or  degrading  to  the  hu- 
man personality,  and  provide  law  en- 
forcement   and    neighborhood    security 
services  that  are  sensitive,  and  relevant 
to  the  needs,  the  tensions,  and  the  anx- 
ieties, of  all  elements  of  our  strife  rid- 
den cities;  until  we  apply  our  vast  tech- 
nological and  human  behavior  know-how 
to  the  business  of  keeping  our  streets  and 
homes  safe — until  that  time  comes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  say  with  reluctance 
and  sorrow  that  I  for  one  will  vote  to  let 
that  6y2-hour  trip  stay  6!i  hours  for  just 
a  little  bit  longer. 
I  think  we  can  survive  that  wait. 
I  hope  the  day  comes  soon  when  we 
will  get  to  that  3 '2 -hour  transoceanic 
hop. 
I  do  not  deride,  or  debunk,  or  mock  it. 
We  ought  to  pierce  that  speed  barrier 
someday. 

But  it  has  to  be  at  a  point  in  time 
when  we  are  doing  a  job  for  the  200  mil- 
lion plus  Americans  living  and  working 
here  on  earth— the  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  whom  will  not  be  traveling 
very  often  across  the  ocean  in  3Vi  hours' 
time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
suggest  that  we  debate  the  SST  when  we 
come  to  that  provision,  and  I  also  sug- 
gest that  the  speeches  so  far  have  been 
related  to  it  and  we  have  not  come  to  it. 
May  the  Clerk  read? 
The   CHAIRMAN.  Is   the  gentleman 
moving  to  strike  the  last  word? 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  does  move 


to  strike  the  last  word,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  concluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 

For  an  addltlonsJ  amount  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft.  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  same  design,  and  advances  of 
funds  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  US.C.  529) ,  $289,965,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  tlie  appropriation 
for  the  SST  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
appropriation  for  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  aircraft  under  the  terms  of 
a  contract  between  the  Government  and 
the  Boeing  Co.  The  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  is  admittedly  section 
312tb)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  which 
provides  as  follows: 

The  Administrator  Is  empowered  to  under- 
take or  supervise  such  development  work  and 
service  testing  as  tends  to  the  creation  of  Im- 
proved aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propeUers. 
and  appliances. 

For  such  purpose,  the  Administrator  Is 
empowered  to  make  purchases — Including 
exchange — by  negotiation,  or  otherwise,  of 
experimental  aircraft,  aircraft  engines.  pro- 
peUers. and  appliances,  which  seem  to  offer 
special  advantages  to  aeronautics. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  provision 
which  authorizes  the  spending  of  public 
funds   for  private  purposes   or  private 
gains.  There  Is  nothing  in  either  provi- 
sion which  gives  the  benefits  of  whatever 
development  or  testing  is  undertaken  to 
the  person  or  the  company  doing  the 
work.  My  point  here  is  if  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  the  work,  as  it  is  in  this 
case,  then  the  Government  is  entitled  to 
the  product.  The  Government  owns  the 
product  because  it  has  paid  for  it.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  law  which  permits 
gifts  or  for  making  grants.  That  is  not 
the  case   in  this  contract  because  the 
plane  when  built  will  belong  to  Boeing. 
Under    the   contract,   whatever   results 
from  the  development  belongs  to  Boeing, 
which  has  the  burden  of  producing  the 
SST.  Under  the  contract  the  Government 
is  to  be  repaid  for  its  money  through  roy- 
alties from  the  sale  of  planes,  but  the 
planes  when  completed  will  belong  to 
the  Boeing  Co.  Yet,  as  I  said,  there  is 
no  authority  on  the  statute  books  for 
loans  or  grants  to  the  contractor. 

The  second  provision  of  section  312(b> 
authorizes  the  purchase  of  experimental 
aircraft  and  various  aircraft  parts.  That 
provision  is  not  pertinent  here  sis  an 
authorization  for  this  appropriation,  be- 
cause the  Administrator  is  not  making 
a  purchase  of  an  aircraft.  Pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  even  though 
the  Government  is  putting  up  almost  all 
of  the  funds  for  the  SST,  the  plane  nev- 
ertheless will  belong  to  Boeing  and  not  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  Administrator 
is  buying  no  aircraft,  no  engine,  no  pro- 
peller nor  appliances. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which 
j)ermits  the  Government  to  give  or  loan 
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money  to  a  private  contractor  to  build 
an  aircraft  for  that  contractor.  When  the 
Government  orders  development  of  a 
plane  like  the  C-5A  or  the  F-111  or  some 
other  aircraft  of  this  type,  those  planes 
are  developed  for  the  Grovernment.  They 
become  Government  planes.  It  is  true 
they  are  military  aircraft  but,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  same  rule  should  apply 
to  certain  planes  where  the  Government 
puts  up  the  money. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Federal 
Government's  funds  have  been  used  for 
the  development,  construction,  and  pro- 
duction of  a  commercial  aircraft.  It  is 
shocking  and  unfortunate  that  it  is  done 
for  the  benefit  of  a  private  company. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  another  point 
which  may  be  used  by  the  proponents  of 
this  program  in  support  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Organic 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  which 
gives  the  Administrator  the  power  to 
develop  and  construct  a  civil  supersonic 
aircraft,  but  that  does  not  alter  my  point 
of  order  because  the  authority  that  is 
given  by  that  delegation  under  the  Or- 
ganic Act  is  limited  to  developing  an  SST 
for  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
give  the  Administrator  the  right  to  de- 
velop an  aircraft  for  a  private  con- 
tractor. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  law  for 
any  Government  oflQcial,  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  the  law  for  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator or  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  give  away  the  Government's 
property  or  to  give  away  the  taxpayers' 
money  which  is  what  this  contract  does. 
The  taxpayers'  property  is  being  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boeing  Co.  There 
is  no  authority  in  law  for  that  and  there 
must  be  such  authority  before  there  can 
be  an  appropriation  in  support  of  that 
kind  of  a  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  for  the 
Government's  imdertaking  this  program 
is  crystal  clear. 

Section  312(b)  of  the  FAA  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1353<b) )  states  that: 

The  Administrator  Is  empowered  to  under- 
take or  supervise  such  developmental  work 
and  service  testing  as  t«nd3  to  the  creation 
of  Improved  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propel- 
lers and  appliances. 

Nothing  in  this  act  in  any  way  ex- 
cludes the  ufe  of  cost-sharing  contracts 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  point  No.  1. 

The  present  DOT  authority  for  this 
program — section  6(c)(1)  of  the  DOT 
act,  49  U.S.C.  1655(c)  11 )— specifically 
states: 

There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  vested 
In  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
of  the  Administrator  and  other  officers  and 
offices  thereof,  Including  the  development 
and  construction  of  a  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

Likewise,  this  present  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  SST  does  not  exclude  or 
preclude  the  use  of  cost-sharing  con- 


tracts to  accomplish  a  successful  SST 
program. 

The  contract  with  the  Boeing  Co.  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  will  have  the 
title  to  all  work  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  contractor  only  having  a 
right  to  that  part  for  which  it  paid  from 
its  own  corporate  funds.  This  arrange- 
ment guarantees  that  the  Government's 
rights  are  fully  protected  and  that  the 
contractor  does  not  obtain  title  to  any- 
thing for  which  the  Government  has 
paid. 

Therefore,  the  funds  sought  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  will  go  only  toward  the 
Government's  share  in  the  SST  proto- 
types. The  contractors,  of  course,  will  pay 
for  their  share  in  the  aircraft  out  of  their 
own  funds.  Upon  completion  of  the  SST 
program,  the  Boeing  contract  provides 
for  a  division  of  all  property  produced 
imder  the  contract,  based  on  the  pro- 
portionate shares  of  the  Government  and 
the  contractor. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  is  not  well  taken,  and  ought 
to  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  further 
on  this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  further,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, has  made  a  very  eloquent  argu- 
ment, but  he  has  not  met  the  challenge 
I  made  in  my  earlier  statement  when  I 
said  that  there  must  be  u  specific  au- 
thorization, there  must  be  a  particular, 
specific  provision  which  gives  to  the 
Administrator  the  power  to  give  away 
the  Government's  property.  In  this  case 
the  contract  provides  for  the  planes  when 
constructed,  if  and  when  constructed, 
to  be  owned  by  the  Boeing  Co.,  and  for 
the  payment  of  royalties  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  sale  of  airframes,  for  the 
sale  of  engines,  for  the  sale  of  parts, 
and  for  the  sale  of  planes.  These  planes 
will  belong  to  Boeing.  There  is  a  cost- 
sharing  contract  up  to  the  time  of  com- 
pletion, but  at  the  time  of  completion 
those  planes  will  belong  to  Boeing,  and  I 
suggest  that  there  is  no  authority  in  law 
for  giving  the  taxpayers'  funds  for  pri- 
vate benefit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  raised  the  point  of  order  against 
the  appropriation  appearing  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  entitled  "Civil  Supersonic  Air- 
craft Development,"  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  authorization  in  law  for  the 
development  of  such  an  aircraft,  and 
for  the  expenditure  provided  herein. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland)  in  responding  to  the  point 
of  order  has  cited  certain  provisions  of 
law  which  have  been  recognized  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  as  pertaining  di- 
rectly to  the  authorization  of  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  laws  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed.  Chap- 
ter 20  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
relates  to  the  Federal  aviation  program 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  sets 
forth  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Fed- 


eral Aviation  Agency  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  empowers  the  Administra- 
tor to  "undertake  or  supervise  such  de- 
velopmental work  and  service  testing  as 
tends  to  the  creation  of  improved  air- 
craft. For  such  purpose,  the  Administra- 
tor is  empowered  to  make  purchases — 
of  experimental  aircraft." 

Even  broader,  I  think,  is  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  that  appears  in  Public 
Law  89-670,  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Section  6(c)  (1) 
of  that  act  states  as  follows : 

There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  vested 
In  the  Secretary  (of  Transportation)  all 
functions:  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  of  the  Administrator 
and  othtT  officers  and  offices  thereof,  includ- 
ing the  development  and  construction  of  a 
civil  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  Chair  has  heard  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with  refer- 
ence to  his  contention  that  this  must  be 
construed  narrowly,  but  does  not  find 
in  the  law  or  in  the  precedents  any  re- 
quirement for  as  narrow  a  construction 
as  the  gentleman  has  contended  for.  It 
is  a  broad  delegation  of  authority,  and 
must  not  be  construed  as  narrowly  as 
the  gentleman  has  sought. 

In  view  of  these  citations,  which  give 
the  Secretary  a  broad  experimental  and 
development  authority  and  bestow  upon 
him  in  explicit  terms  the  authority  to 
develop  and  construct  a  Civil  Supersonic 
Aircraft,  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
overrule  the  point  of  order. 

Therefore  the  point  of  order  is  over- 
ruled. 

AMENDMEKT  OFfXRED  BT  ICB.  TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Strike 
out  lines  20  through  25  on  pag:e  3  and  Unes 
1  and  2  on  page  3. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  will  strike  out  the  funds  for 
the  SST.  The  reason  I  offer  it  Is  that  I 
am  impressed  by  the  utter  uselessness  of 
the  SST  program  at  this  time. 

In  a  day  when  enormous  problems 
weigh  in  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and 
when  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget  by 
the  President  are  announced  rather  than 
a  surplus — of  what  possible  use  to  the 
American  people  does  this  kind  of  ex- 
penditure have? 

We  are  told  that  the  Russians  are 
flying  their  Tupelev  and  the  British  and 
the  French  are  flying  their  Concorde.  I 
say,  so  what?  Who  benefits  by  the  flights 
of  the  British  and  the  French  and  the 
Russians  of  their  supersonic  aircraft? 

It  is  said  that  this  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage. That  it  will  allow  people,  their 
passengers,  to  get  from  New  York  to 
Paris  in  3  hours  instead  of  6  hours.  Big 
deal. 

Let  me  cite  an  article  written  recently 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  entitled  "Who  Needs  the  SST— 
Not  the  Airlines  or  the  Public." 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  cited  a  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Transpyortation  John  Volpe 
in  which  he  said : 

The  appeal  contained  at  least  a  deml- 
seml-quaver  of  desperation.  "Tbt  aviation 
Indus^  is  essential  to  our  Nation,"  Volpe 
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said  If  the  SST  should  be  dropped,  -then 
m  6  or  7  vears  vou  would  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  "employees  laid  off  and  an  aviation 
mdusirv  that  would  go  to  pot." 

Volpe  also  renewed  a  number  of  other  ar- 
guments in  support  of  the  SST:  Its  sale 
would  help  our  balance  of  payments.  A  suc- 
cessful SST  would  boost  American  prestige. 
And  as  for  the  problem  of  the  plane's  sonic 
boom  there  would  be  no  problem:  The  plane 
would  never  be  permitted  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  land. 
ThLs  is  what  Mr.  Kilpatrick  says: 
\  more  specious  line  of  reasoning  seldom 
has  been  assembled.  For  the  t.\xpayers  to 
invest  another  $290  million  in  this  venture— 
and  that  Is  the  sum  to  be  asked  this  week- 
would  be  a  throwing  of  good  money  after  bad 
boondoggles.  Do  wc  learn  nothing  from  such 
wrefhed  experiences  as  the  military  F-111? 
Do  we  ever  examine  all  the  implications  of 
••progress?" 

M'ly  I  interject.  Mi.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  that  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
an  overrun  in  this  program  now.  There 
was  a  S76  million  overnm  for  the  first 
time.  Tliat  is  the  first  time  and  there 
v.-:ll  te  many  more  to  come. 

The  limitation  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  placed  on  the  SST  program 
when  he  launched  it  in  1963  saying  that 
there  would  be  no  more  spent  of  the  tax- 
payers money  than  $750  million.  Has  now- 
gone  to  twice  that  amount. 

The  figures  now  project  to  $1,400,000,- 
000  for  certain.  And  if  you  read  the  tes- 
timony before  our  committee,  you  will 
see  that  if  private  contractors  cannot 
obtain  the  financing  for  this  plane,  the 
taxpavers  mav  be  called  upon  to  spend 
another  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  before 
you  get  a  commercial  transport  super- 
sonic plane. 

Do  you  think  President  Kennedy  would 
have  approved  the  SST  in  the  first  in- 
stance if  he  had  known  that  the  SST 
program  would  cost  five  times  more  than 
the  limit  he  established  for  the  SST  pro- 
gram? Of  course,  he  would  not. 

It  IS  stated  that  insofar  as  the  infernal 
racket  that  this  thing  makes— and 
everybody  concedes  it  is  an  infernal 
racket  from  the  sideways  noise  of  this 
plane.  I 

The  FAA  says: 

We  are  going  to  avoid  this  by  building  air- 
ports In  remote  areas. 

Well,  apart  from  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  go  into  the  construction  of  the  new 
SST  airports,  what  does  it  gain  a  pas- 
senger on  an  SST  plane  to  have  a  few 
less  hours  in  the  air  when  he  has  to 
travel  an  additional  hour  on  the  ground 
or  an  hour  and  one-half  on  the  ground 
to  get  to  an  urban  center  from  some  re- 
mote airport? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram are  truly  specious. 

It  will  be  stated  that  we  have  aU  gone 
through  this  argument  before,  that  we 
have  faced  this  year  after  year,  that  it 
has  been  7  years  that  we  have  had  the 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  be 
true  but  for  the  first  time  the  facts  about 
this  program  are  becoming  known.  Read 
the  testimony  in  our  hearings  by  Dr. 
Garwin.  and  you  will  see  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  initial  contract,  the 
initial  SST  contract,  are  being  down- 
graded. No  longer  will  we  have  the  same 


kind  of  plane  that  had  been  planned  at 

^Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  amendment  and  defeat  of  this  appro- 
priation. ,    ,      ,^ 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Yates)  . 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  strike  out  funds  for 
the  SST  would  do.  is  relegate  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  a  second-class  position  in 
the  air  transportation  field. 

TechnologicaUy.  we  have  enjoyed  su- 
premacy in  the  civiUan  air  transport 
field  but  it  has  been  hard  earned  Eighty 
percent  of  the  air  fleets  of  foreign  na- 
tions are  American  planes,  designed  by 
American  engineers.  buUt  by  skilled 
American  workmen. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  our 
scientists.  I  have  heard  of  our  successes 
of  the  past  In  engine  noise  abatement 
and  air  pollution  control. 

With  subsonic  planes,  each  new  gen- 
eration of  engines  has  shown  the  re- 
sults of  our  research  and  development. 
For  example,  the  747  is  quieter  than  the 

707. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  SST. 

Those  Members  of  this  House  who  op- 
pose the  SST  have  a  good  political  thing 
going  for  them.  They  exploit  the  objec- 
tions and  fears  of  environmentahsts. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  hold  my  record 
in  environmental  control  legislation 
against  any  of  them.  I  have  fought  for 
less  noise.  I  have  fought  for  cleaner  air. 
I  have  and  I  will  continue  to  fight  lor 
rigid  environmental  standards. 

But.  this  amendment  would  l^ill  the 
SST  program.  It  would  bring  to  a  halt 
one  of  the  last  items  built  in  America 
which,  because  of  our  scientific  superior- 
ity, has  never  been  priced  out  of  the 
world  market. 

Members  of  this  body  who  represent 
industrial  areas— steel  and  automobile 
manufacturing— know  what  I  mean. 
Japan  and  Germany  are  underseUing  us. 

Now  however,  if  the  Congress  defeats 
this  amendment,  as  was  done  last  year 
by  a  2-to-l  majority,  research  can  con- 
tinue to  assure  that  the  SST  wUl  not  only 
be  buUt.  but  that  research  will  assure 
a  reduction  in  its  air  and  noise  pollutants. 
What  is  needed  is  proper  standards; 
not  to  revert  to  the  horse-and-buggy 

days. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  ignore  the  850.000  workers  employed 
in  the  aircraft  industry.  We  can  forget 
the  115.000  new  jobs  for  Americans  In 
the  consumer  and  service  industries  re- 
lated to  the  SST.  We  can  deplete  our 
economy  of  the  American  dollars  to  be 
gained  the  $130  billion  of  export  busi- 
ness to  be  gained  from  1975  to  1990. 

We  can.  on  the  other  hand,  spend  $5.6 
billion  to  buy  foreign  SST  aircraft,  and 
therebv  we  can  lose  the  $2  to  $3  bUhon 
a  year  "benefit  to  our  balance  of  payments. 


Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  is  not  a  bonanza  for  any  one  con- 
gressional district  or  any  one  State  or 
any  one  company. 

There  is  an  assembly  line  in  my  State, 
but  the  contract  for  the  engines  has  gone 
to  a  different  company,  and  subcontracts 
and  the  Jobs  they  will  require  are  In  32 
other  States. 

Despite  the  emotional  moves  now  tak- 
ing place  to  kill  the  SST,  and  the  things 
that  are  being  said  in  the  heat  of  this 
debate,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion considers  the  SST  to  be  of  a  very 
good  design. 

At  present  It  has  a  lower  takeoff  and 
landing  noise  profile  than  present  sub- 
sonic jets  and  requires  about  as  much 
runway  length  as  the  conventional  DC-8 
and  707  Jets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sum  Up  by  quoting  the 
words  of  former  FAA  Administrator  and 
now  president  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  who  said : 

The  supersorxlcs  are  coming,  as  surely  as 
tomorrow.  You  will  be  flying  one  version  or 
another  by  1980  and  be  trying  to  remember 
what  the  great  debate  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SST  must  be  engi- 
neered and  built  in  America. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  else  Mr.  Halaby  said? 

Mr.  Halaby  called  the  Concorde's  cabin 
"restricted."  He  said  Its  passengers,  after 
the  comfort  of  wide-bodied  Jets  such  as 
the  Boeing  747,  would  feel  they  were 
going  "back  to  the  tube  from  the  living 
room."  With  only  122  seats  in  the  cabin, 
he  feared  that  Concorde  fares  would 
have  to  be  so  high  that  the  plane  would 
be  limited  to  expense-account  travelers. 
Beyond  that,  he  raised  a  number  of 
technical  points  about  accessibility  of 
components  for  maintenance,  noise  be- 
yond the  problems  of  sonic  boom,  and 
smoke  emission. 

Mr.  Halaby  was  the  first  one  to  criticize 
these  programs,  so  I  think  the  gentle- 
man must  accept  his  earlier  statements  in 
the  light  of  his  later  ones. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  find  someone  to  quote  on  either  side 
of  this  issue,  there  Is  plenty  of  docu- 
mentation, but  the  fact  is  that  we  will 
either  have  American  workmen  building 
a  plane  designed  by  American  engineers, 
or  we  will  have  foreigners  building  this 
plane.  I  am  all  for  American  industry. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
to  delete  the  appropriation  of  $290  mil- 
lion for  continued  development  of  the 
civil  supersonic  aircraft.  I  have  already 
joined  with  others  who  serve  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  set 
forth  our  separate  views  in  opposition  to 
this  proposed  expenditure.  The  basic  rea- 
sons for  our  opposition  are  both  economic 
and  environmental. 

ThLs  proposed  expenditure  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  public  need  because  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  Nations 
population  will  ever  have  the  financial 
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means  or  the  opportunity  to  use  tlie  su- 
personic transport.  If  the  noise  control 
and  sonic  boom  control  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion are  applied  as  written  and  enforced, 
the  SST  will  not  be  able  to  operate  from 
airports  In  the  United  States.  Even  If 
the  regulations  are  modified,  few  airports 
In  this  country  could  accommodate  the 
SST  and  the  noise  problem  at  airport 
communities  would  be  Intolerable. 

These  facts  certainly  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  economic  feasibility  of  making  this 
program  a  succe.ss  and  cause  grave  con- 
cern about  the  wisdom  of  approving  this 
kind  of  Federal  expenditure.  In  order  to 
justify  economically  the  continuation  of 
a  supersonic  aircraft  development  pro- 
gram, prior  to  comgj^tion  of  further  re- 
search activity,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  have  to  compro- 
mise its  position  on  environmental  con- 
trol and  subject  residents  of  airport  com- 
munities to  a  noise  barrage  beyond  our 
ability  to  predict  or  control  and  these 
must  be  our  first  consideration.  I  submit 
that  those  who  support  this  appropria- 
tion have  not  justified  the  program  or 
the  size  of  the  appropriation  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  strike  this  item 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  was  quoting  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  failed  to  add  the  one 
last  sentence  to  the  story :  He  bought  the 
airplane. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
the  debates  of  the  last  few  years  on  the 
SST  have  developed.  About  3  years  ago 
everybody  was  talking  about  the  sonic 
boom:  now  it  has  been  absolutely 
stated  by  FAA  to  all  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  SST  that  the  SST  sim- 
ply will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  popu- 
lated areas  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Then  we  come  up  to  the  approach  and 
takeoff  noise  of  the  SST,  The  engine  de- 
velopers and  the  airframe  manufacturers 
have  given  their  expert  opinion  that  1 
mile  out  from  the  runway  or  3*^2  miles 
out  from  the  runway,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary populated  area — very  few  people 
live  within  1  mile  of  the  runway  of  the 
major  airports  except  in  areas  like 
Washington  National,  where  certainly 
the  SST  will  not  be  allowed. 

We  flnd  that  not  only  is  the  SST  ac- 
ceptable on  the  climb  out  and  approach 
distances,  but  the  projected  noise  is  less 
at  the  1  mile  and  less  than  the  3  miles 
with  the  Boeing  707. 

Now  to  clarify  the  matter  of  the  run- 
ways and  the  airports,  we  Just  got 
through  reporting  from  our  committee 
and  reporting  from  this  House  and  from 
this  Congress — and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— the  Airport  and  Airways  Construc- 
tion Act.  I  did  not  notice  anything  in 
that  Airport  and  Airways  Construction 
Act  that  was  tailored  just  to  the  SST. 

The  great  problem  of  the  congestion 
that  Is  caused  by  the  aircraft  is  caused 
primarily  by  the  jumbo  Jets  such  as  the 
707  and  the  1011  and  the  DC-lO's  that 
will  all  be  flying  soon,  as  the  707  Is 
today.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 


our  major  airports  away  from  the  popu- 
lation centers  whether  there  Is  or  there 
Is  not  an  SST.  and  I  am  sure  all  on  both 
sides  agree  to  that. 

Now  I  want  to  correct  some  inaccurate 
statements  concerning  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  whole  runway  and  re- 
arranging of  runways  and  what  have  you. 

The  Boeing  707  requires  a  runway  of 
11.100  feet  to  take  off. 

The  Douglas  DC-8,  requires  a  runway 
length  of  12,600  feet  to  take  off. 

The  SST — and  that  includes  the  Con- 
corde or  the  Boeing ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
Concorde  take  off  at  the  small  Le  Bourget 
Airport  in  Paris — requires  only  10,540 
feet. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  a  runway  re- 
quired as  an  absolute  minimum,  all 
American  major  airport  runways  are  at 
least  50  percent  thicker  than  required  to- 
day. 

The  DC-8  requires  a  minimum  thick- 
ness of  13.2  inches.  The  Boeing  707  re- 
quires a  minimum  thickness  of  12  inches 
even.  The  SST  requires  a  minimum  thick- 
ness of  12.9  inches,  which  is  between  the 
other  two. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  brought  up  about  some  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made. 

To  close,  we  have,  fortunately,  as  a 
result  of  some  misfortune,  been  able  to 
have  quite  a  bit  of  extra  time  in  develop- 
ing the  engine  itself.  The  SST  engine  over 
at  Cincinnati  has  been  complete  for  well 
over  a  year,  for  about  15  months.  This 
time  has  been  taken  and  taken  well  for 
noise  suppression. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  noise  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  airport.  A 
person  who  comes  out  to  the  airport  to 
leave  on  a  plane,  as  those  of  us  who  have 
been  around  the  major  airports  know  full 
well,  does  not  go  out  there  to  take  a  nap, 
and  does  not  go  out  there  to  spend  the 
night.  The  way  the  new  airports  are  being 
built  today,  a  person  walks  through  a 
tunnel  or  a  port,  not  exposed  to  the  out- 
side air,  into  almost  all  of  the  airplanes. 

In  the  one  year  or  more  since  the  GE 
engine  has  been  complete  they  have  been 
able  to  bring  the  noise  level  down  from 
over  130  decibels  to  123  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  lowered  to  112  by 
the  time  the  airplane  is  off  the  produc- 
tion line. 

I  close  with  this  one  point:  I  saw  the 
flrst  time  the  747  took  off  from  a  Euro- 
pean airport.  This  huge,  lumbering 
giant 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Yates  amendment. 

The  SST  could  not  have  come  up  on  a 
worse  day  in  our  history. 

The  taxpayers'  revolt  Is  still  in  full 
cry.  We  are  having  a  7.2-percent  an- 
nual inflation.  A  million  men  and  wom- 
en are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent economic  policies  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been.  We  have  the  high- 
est interest  rates  in  100  years.  The  Wall 
Street  stock  market  Is  a  shambles. 

Yet  the  taxpayers  are  mocked  by  this 


flying  dodo  of  a  bird  that  would  impose 
$290  million  of  additiontil  taxes  on  them 
this  year. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  day.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  kill  a  mockingbird. 

Whom  is  the  SST  going  to  benefit? 
Certainly  not  the  average  American  tax- 
payer. He  is  never  even  going  to  ride  in 
the  SST.  Two  or  three  percent,  at  most, 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  ever 
going  to  ride  in  the  SST.  if  it  flies.  And 
they  are  going  to  be  the  jet  setters  who 
will  have  the  dubious  advantage  of  being 
able  to  fly  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 
a  few  hours  less,  and  of  being  able  to 
eat  dinner  at  the  Ritz  in  Paris  before 
they  have  stopped  chewing  the  break- 
fast at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York. 

The  effects  on  their  Internal  economy 
are  going  to  be  second  only  to  the  ef- 
fects on  the  Internal  economy  of  this 
country. 

What  about  the  airlines? 

The  former  head  of  the  FAA,  Mr. 
Quesada,  now  a  director  of  American 
Airlines,  testifies  that  the  airlines  wish 
the  SST  would  .mst  go  away. 

I  sympathize  with  the  position  of 
Boeing,  and  of  the  Northwest  area.  But 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  if  the  talents  of  the 
men  who  work  at  Boeing  were  put  to 
work  making  air  pollution  equipment, 
water  pollution  equipment,  or  mass 
transit  vehicles,  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  you  will,  than  for  them  to 
achieve  the  supersonic  socialism  em- 
bodied in  the  SST. 

Let  there  be  an  end  today  to  the  SST. 
Let  the  FAA  tell  the  French,  the  British, 
and  the  Russians  that  they  cannot  fly 
their  monstrosities  in  this  country.  That 
will  end  the  prestige  argument  once  and 
for  all. 

And  then  let  us  get  on  with  solving  the 
great  economic  and  social  problems  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates)  to  delete  all 
fimdlng  for  the  supersonic  transport — 
SST — and  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  a  period 
when  our  economy  can  afford  large  ex- 
penditures on  items  like  the  SST,  not 
only  because  there  are  so  many  Items 
which  have  a  higher  priority,  but  because 
of  the  destructive  environmental  impact 
of  this  plane. 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  con- 
sidering the  SST  appropriation  today  is 
facing  the  first  real  test  of  Its  ccanmlt- 
ment  to  the  principles  of  Earth  Day,  held 
barely  a  month  ago.  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
make  a  speech  at  home  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  extolling  the  need  to  do 
something  about  the  environment,  but 
rhetoric  Is  going  to  accomplish  little; 
only  awjtion  Is  going  to  secure  action. 

Earth  Day  was  dedicated  to  taking 
stock  of  the  defilement  of  our  environ- 
ment through  the  pollution  of  our  lakes 
and  streams,  the  fouling  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  increasing  bedlam  of  noise 
dinning  oar  ears.  It  was  dedicated  as  well 
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to  securing  a  reversal  of  our  distorted 
priorities  by  which  we  encourage  with 
Government  funding  technology  which 
pollutes  the  environment  and  do  little  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  technology  which 
does  not. 

The  SST  represents  all  that  runs 
counter  to  the  principles  of  Earth  Day. 
It  will  contribute  significantly  to  tlie  pol- 
lution of  cur  environment:  and  it  will 
divert  badlj-  needed  resources  from  uses 
which  could  clear  up  pollution  and  wipe 
out  other  domestic  problems  of  this 
countr>-. 

I  oppose  the  SST  because  it  would  be 
a  major  source  of  airport  noise.  Accord- 
ing to  Russell  Train,  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Cotmcil  on  Environmen- 
t_l  Quality,  the  SST  will  produce  a  'high 
level  of  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  airports." 
The  current  design  of  the  SST  will  lead 
to  a  noise  field  radiated  perpendicular  to 
the  runway,  called  sideline  noise.  In 
terms  of  measures  used  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration— FAA — to  assess 
annoyance,  the  SST  would  be  three  to 
four  times  louder  thsoi  current  PAA  side- 
line standards,  and  four  to  five  times 
louder  than  the  747.  In  terms  of  noise 
pressure,  the  sideline  noise  level  would 
also  be  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  subsonic  jets  meeting  FAA  require- 
ments. 

E>r.  Ra\anond  Bisplinghoff.  dean  of 
MIT  School  of  Engineering  and  chair- 
man of  the  SST  Technological  Evalua- 
tion Committee,  formed  last  year  by  FAA 
to  review  the  plane,  said  much  the  same 
thing  in  testimony  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  year.  He 
said: 

The  SST  will  produce  as  much  noise  as 
the  simultaneous  takecff  of  50  Jumbo  Jets 
satisfying  the  subsonic  requirement. 

I  oppose  the  SST  because  implausible 
as  it  may  appear,  the  SST  may  modify 
weather  conditions.  Russell  Train  points 
out  that  the  transport  flying  at  60,000  to 
70.000  feet  may  affect  the  water  vapor 
and  destroy  the  shielding  capacity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  that  level  against  pene- 
trating and  potentially  highly  dangerous 
ultraviolet  radiation.  This  would  also 
have  the  effect  in  a  few  years  of  leading 
to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover  with  seri- 
ous consequences  to  climate. 

Clearly  the  effects  on  the  atmosphere 
ar^  of  importance  to  the  entire  world 
and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  be- 
fore any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
introduction  of  supersonic  transports.  It 
makeo  no  sense  to  me  to  go  ahead  with 
the  SST  until  we  have  some  way  of  know- 
ing what  its  long-range  environmental 
impact  will  be. 

Finally.  I  oppose  the  SST  because  it  is 
a  waste  of  our  monetary  resources.  We 
recently  approved  a  housing  appropria- 
tion bill  that  allocated  significantly  less 
for  housing  this  year  than  has  been  al- 
located in  years  past.  Elarlier  this  year, 
the  President  vetoed  an  educational  ap- 
propriation biU  because  he  said  our  econ- 
omy could  not  afford  the  burden  of  the 
added  expenditure.  The  appropriations 
under  the  poverty  program  have  also 
been  significantly  reduced.  It  Is  a  dis- 
torted sense  of  national  priorities  which 
can  permit  this  to  occur  and  yet  approve 


continued  expenditures  on  a  plane  what 
may  well  end  up  costing  the  Govern- 
ment $5  billion,  represents  a  significant 
source  of  noise  pollution  and  may  ad- 
versely alter  the  weather  and  our  climate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  delete 
all  funding  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  want  particularly  first.  Mr.  Chsilr- 
man,  to  answer  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  with  regard 
to  the  economics  of  this  matter.  This  is 
not  an  inflationary  package  in  that  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  things  we  appropriate 
money  for  where  it  will  eventually  pro- 
duce the  production  facihties  and  goods 
in  the  United  States  which  do  not  have 
an  inflationary  Impact. 

I  might  also  state  that  this  leads  to  the 
employment  of  individuals,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  one  of  the  high- 
est rates  of  imemployment  in  the  United 
States  that  we  have  suffered  in  a  number 
of  years. 

This  Is  a  different  type  of  expenditure 
than  one  where  goods  go  out  of  the 
United  States  and  are  never  used.  These 
goods  turn  over  as  part  of  our  economy. 
Unless  we  do  this,  in  the  1970's  and  1980's 
those  employed  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, in  commercial  aviation  will  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  150.000.  Remember  we 
cut  the  space  program  and  cut  the  mili- 
tary program  and  other  programs  in 
which  these  people  work  so  the  whole 
industry  is  staggering.  The  employment 
will  drop  from  200,000  people  employed 
now  to  150.000  people  in  the  mid  1970's 
even  if  you  have  an  SST  program  and 
will  go  down  to  less  than  80,000  people 
if  you  do  not  have  it.  We  will  be  moved 
out  of  the  commercial  jet  market. 

We  will  also  have  no  fallout  from  the 
development  of  new  products  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  The  development  of 
the  Concorde,  which  has  taken  place  in 
England,  is  also  helping  with  their  A-300 
skybus  which  competes  with  the  Lock- 
heed and  Douelas  skybus- type  planes. 

I  mention  this  because  there  are  solid 
economics  involved  and  this  is  one  pro- 
gram from  which  the  Government  will 
be  repaid.  This  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams where  we  have  an  investment  of 
our  money  where  the  money  will  come 
back  in  to  us.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  be  do- 
ing. I  am  here  today  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  economics.  The  depression 
that  is  now  occurring  in  my  area,  for 
example,  which  is  all  commercial  and  not 
military  at  all.  shows  that  in  the  last  2 
years  we  have  gone  from  100,000  people 
employed  to  60,000,  and  that  will  drop 
down  to  50.000  in  the  near  future  unless 
we  have  a  change.  You  have  to  have  jobs 
and  you  have  to  have  people  paying  taxes 
in  order  to  rim  the  programs  that  I  want 
to  support  in  this  House.  When  my  peo- 
ple in  my  area  and  in  yours  go  out  of 
work,  somebody  will  have  to  take  care  of 
them  with  programs  for  welfare,  unem- 
ployment, compensation,  and  poverty 
programs.  We  should  try  to  build  these 
peacetime  industrial  programs,  because 
it  will  give  our  people  a  chance  to  work 
for  a  living  and  then  we  can  have  these 
other  programs  that  we  are  all  for. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I,  like  many 
other  Members,  have  had  a  number  of 
letters  in  opposition  to  tlie  SST  proposal. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  can 
respond  to  some  of  these  questions.  They 
fall  into  general  categories,  some  of 
which  you  have  already  responded  to. 
They  say  that  the  funds  should  be  used 
for  more  pressing  domestic  problems,  in- 
cluding that  of  our  environment.  How 
would  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  we  should  be  im- 
proving oui-  environment  and  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
also. 

But  the  enviionmental  problem  caused 
by  the  SST  is  minimal  compared  to  the 
total  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve,  for 
example,  with  the  air  pollution  from  the 
automobile.  This  plane  will  not  cause  a 
great  environmental  problem  In  spite  of 
some  of  the  scare  things  that  have  been 
said  about  the  upper  atmosphere.  This 
plane  will  fly  at  an  altitude  of  60,000  feet 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  experts  will 
not  have  an  undue  adverse  effect  on  the 
upper  atmosphere. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
next  question  is  this:  There  is  concern 
over  the  sonic  boom  problem  and  its  ef- 
fect on  fish  and  wildlife  as  well  as  its  ef- 
fect on  fljdng  the  aircraft  over  land. 

How  does  the  gentleman  respond  to 
that  kind  of  question? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  routes  that  have 
been  established  for  the  SST— and  it  has 
been  stated  repeatedly  by  those  who  have 
advocated  this  program,  Including  all  the 
governmental  agencies  involved — that 
there  will  not  be  any  overland  routes 
over  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
routes  over  the  Arctic  icecap  and  over 
the  oceans  and  there  have  not  been 
shown  to  be  harmful  effects  there.  The 
British,  the  French,  and  the  Russians  are 
flying  these  routes  now  and  will  be  flying 
their  planes  over  parts  of  the  United 
States  whether  we  authorize  this  pro- 
grsim  or  not. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
have  one  final  question: 

Why  should  the  Government  be  in- 
volved in  financing  the  SST?  Why  should 
not  the  private  companies  finance  the 
program? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  problem  is  that  the 
design  and  development  cost  of  this  kind 
of  program  will  run  over  $1  billion  which 
outstrips  the  abQity  of  any  and  all  of 
the  aircraft  industry  to  pay.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  equity  capital  and  could 
not  borrow  the  capital  to  do  this. 

This  has  been  true  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years,  but  in  the  past  the  Gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  the  development 
of  military  aircraft.  That  has  been 
greatly  slowed  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  the  heavy  high 
speed  transport  plsuies.  Many  of  us  think 
this  is  imfortimate.  So,  if  there  is  no  SST 
development  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  then  the  other  coim- 
trles  which  are  subsidizing  airplane  de- 
velopment such   as   the   Russians,   the 
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French,  the  German  complex,  and  the 
Japanese  complex  will  develop  the  next 
generation  of  jets  both  supersonic  and 
subsonic  and  will  take  that  market  and 
we  will  be  out  of  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  this  one  final  question  that  re- 
lates to  the  engine;,  that  will  be  used 
by  the  aircraft  itself.  There  is  a  concern 
over  the  amount  of  pollution  that  would 
come  from  the  engine  that  is  used  in 
the  SST.  Is  the  gentleman  concerned, 
personally,  and  could  the  gentleman 
advise  me  and  the  other  Members  of  his 
views  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  FAA  started  in  1969 
and  they  now  have  a  staff  of  over  12 
people  here  cdone  putting  out  standards 
and  checking  tliese  engines  as  well  as 
checking  the  present  engines  of  jet 
aircraft  for  both  noise  and  to  reduce 
the  pollutant  factor.  They  have  worked 
down  the  decibel  factor  very  signifi- 
cantly and  they  also  are  working  on  the 
intakes  and  on  the  outages  to  try  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 
pollution  that  is  produced  by  these  en- 
gines. In  an  industrial  society  we  have 
this  pollution  problem  across  the  board 
with  reference  to  most  of  our  industries 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
automobile.  The  airplane  industry  and 
especially  the  supersonic  jet,  is  a  tiny 
tail  on  that  particular  very  big  dog  of 
air  pollution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in.  opposition 
to  the  amendment  and  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I  say  this  because 
I  believe  we  are  in  the  supafsonic  age, 
whetlier  or  not  we  wish  to  recognize  it.  As 
a  Congress,  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  will  have  to  keep  up  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  If  we  do  not, 
other  nations  will  take  the  leadership 
from  us  and  the  first  thing  we  know  we 
will  be  a  second-rate  nation.  I  do  not 
want  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  passed  an 
airport  bill  authorizing  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion over  tlie  next  5  years  which  will  help 
to  make  space  available  for  these  planes 
to  land  and  to  X,aJe.e  care  of  the  noise 
problem. 

I  think  we  are  building  up  a  lot  of  fears 
that  should  not  be  brought  up  at  this 
time  imtil  we  know  something  about  the 
facts.  If  we  do  not,  other  nations  will 
take  advantage  of  this  and  we  will  have 
to  buy  their  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  put  a 
lot  of  money  into  the  supersonic  pro- 
gram. Are  we  going  to  let  those  funds  and 
the  knowledge  go  down  the  drain  and  de- 
pend upon  someone  else  or  are  we  going 
to  proceed  with  the  genius  and  brains  we 
have  to  produce  this  SST  and  make  it  a 
paying  proposition? 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  who  does  not  want  to  see 
America  continue  on  as  it  always  has 
done,  to  press  on  to  greater  things,  and 


to  do  the  very  best  that  we  can.  I  think 
that  America  can  produce  this  plane,  and 
can  regain  and  maintain  the  leadership 
in  this  field.  I  think,  in  the  future,  if  we 
do  not  carry  on.  we  will  find  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  other  countries  and  we 
will  be  just  second  best.  I  believe  we 
should  always  remember  that  motto 
of  America,  that  we  should  continue  to 
press  on,  not  to  go  backward,  but  to 
move  forward,  try  to  do  better,  and  try 
to  do  the  very  best  with  what  we  have. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers) 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates), 
for  his  leadership  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  eliminate  funds  for 
further  development  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport — SST,  and  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  his  ajnendment. 

I  have  opposed  further  involvement  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  aircraft  at  every  opportu- 
nity for  some  time.  Experts  disagree  on 
the  exact  cost  to  the  Government  of  this 
project,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  is 
excessive  in  view  of  the  competing  needs 
of  the  Nation.  President  Nixon  has  indi- 
cated he  does  not  intend  to  spend  more 
than  $750  million  for  the  SST,  but  if  the 
contractors  cannot  obtain  outside  financ- 
ing for  production  of  the  aircraft  once 
it  is  developed,  the  Government  would 
have  little  choice  but  to  make  fiu-ther  in- 
vestments which  could  escalate  to  as 
much  as  $5  billion.  In  the  development 
stage  alone,  severe  cost  overruns  have 
begun  to  appear.  $76  million  in  cost  over- 
nms  have  occurred  in  the  last  6  months, 
$57  million  of  which  have  had  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Government. 

The  indirect  costs  of  this  project  are 
likely  to  be  even  more  serious  than  the 
direct  ones.  Typically,  Government  and 
private  industry  planners  and  develop- 
ers have  chosen  simply  to  ignore  or  even 
deny  the  indirect  costs  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  likely  to  have  to  pay  for  a 
Supersonic  Transport  plane.  One  major 
indirect  cost  will  surely  be  imposed  upon 
our  already  overburdened  natural  en- 
vironment. Authoritative  testimony  has 
been  received  which  indicates  that  the 
noise  level  of  the  SST  at  takeoff  would 
be  equal  to  the  simultaneous  takeoff  of 
50  jiunbo  jets.  The  operation  of  the  pro- 
jected fleet  of  500  SSTs  and  Concordes — 
the  French  version  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport — could  very  well,  over  a  period 
of  years,  change  the  water  and  gas  con- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  world's  climate  would  be  no- 
ticeably modified. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
rightfully  pointed  out  in  his  separate 
views  to  the  Appropriations  Conunittee 
report  on  this  legislation,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  strongly  supported,  re- 
quires that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Govenmient  include  in  every  recommen- 
dation or  report  on  proposals  for  legis- 
lation a  precise  statement  on  the  pro- 


jected impact  of  the  legislation  on  the 
environment.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  indicated  that  it  intends 
to  submit  such  an  environmental  re- 
port sometime  before  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1970.  However,  by  that  time, 
nearly  $300  million  more  will  have  been 
spent  on  the  development  of  this  air- 
craft. Such  a  situation  is  outrageous. 
Certainly  no  more  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated or  expended  until  this  re- 
port has  been  received  auid  evaluated. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  needs  of  our 
cities,  the  needs  of  the  environment,  the 
needs  for  improved  urban  mass  transit 
and  social  services  greatly  outweigh  the 
need  for  the  SST,  and  that  the  beneflts 
from  the  investment  in  these  social  proj- 
ects will  greatly  outweigh  an."  benefits 
in  prestige  or  wealth  we  might  obtain 
from  development  of  this  gigantic  metal 
albatross.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  striking  all 
funds  for  the  SST  from  the  fiscal  year 
1971  transportation  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  funds  for  the 
SST.  I  know  there  are  many  Members  of 
the  House  who  do  not  represent  con- 
stituencies which  have  large  airports  in 
their  districts,  and  thus  do  not  have  the 
problem  of  jet  noise,  or  the  problem  of 
jet  noise  may  not  be  as  immediate  as  it 
is  to  some  of  us  who  do  represent  areas 
that  do  have  large  airports.  When  you  get 
off  an  airplane  at  O'Hare  Field  you  are 
practically  in  my  district  so  my  constitu- 
ency is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lem of  jet  noise  throughout  the  day  and 
at  night. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  statements  be- 
ing made  here  today  about  how  in  7  years 
they  will  lick  this  noise  problem,  and  they 
will  lick  the  sonic  boom  problem,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contradic- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  they  say,  well, 
these  airplanes  will  not  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  overland,  and  then  we  hear  an- 
other statement  being  made  that  they 
will  not  fly  over  largely  populated  areas. 
Then  we  heard  another  statement  made 
here  that  the  noise  will  be  at  its  max- 
imum 3.5  miles  from  the  nmway  thresh- 
old, and  that  it  will  be  tolerable  beyond 
that,  that  jet  noise  from  the  SST  will  be 
actually  less  than  the  707,  the  727,  and 
the  747. 

Well,  for  those  of  you  who  do  not  Uve 
with  this  problem  every  day,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  jet  noise  from 
airplanes.  You  can  take  an  area  15  miles 
away  from  the  nmway  threshold  and  on 
takeoff  you  sUll  have  a  very  serious  Jet 
noise  problem. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  real- 
ize that  at  some  point  in  time  when 
sonic  booms  start  criss-crossing  America 
and  when  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  adversely  affected,  somebody 
is  going  to  say  how  did  we  ever  get  into 
this?  You  will  have  to  reply,  we  got  into 
it  because  Congress  kept  adding  a  couple 
of  hundred  million  dollars  every  year 
for  SST  development  until  you  reached  a 
point  of  no  turning  back.  And,  of  course, 
that  is  exactly  how  we  got  to  spend  $790 
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million  already.  We  heard  the  statement 
made  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  who  said,  well,  you  have 
already  got  $790  million  invested  in  this 
SST,  so  you  cannot  turn  back. 

This  SST  will  run  into  the  billions  of 
dollars.  As  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  said  earlier,  this 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  boon- 
doggles we  have  ever  seen  for  the  tax- 
payers' money.  There  are  going  to  be 
overruns,  because  the  overruns  are  here 
already. 

And  so  at  some  point  in  time  citizens 
are  going  to  say  "How  in  the  world  did 
we  get  to  this  point?"  Well,  I  can  tell  you 
right  now  there  are  many  who  will  not 
be  able  to  answer  that  question.  As  you 
continue  to  pour  more  and  more  dollars 
into  this  project  you  get  further  and 
further  away  from  the  day  when  you  can 
still  kill  it. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments that  somehow  or  other  speed  is 
necessary.  We  are  just  now  getting  the 
747  s  out  of  the  fissembly  line.  The  747's 
are  going  to  be  good  planes  for  many 
years  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  invest- 
ment by  the  airline  industry.  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  these  statistics  here,  about 
how  the  United  States  is  going  to  look 
poorly  in  international  commerce,  l)e- 
cause  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  Con- 
corde and  the  Soviet  planes  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  noise  standards  which  I 
hope  the  FAA  is  going  to  set,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  permitted  to  fly  in  this 
country. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Soviet 
plane,  but  has  anybody  actually  seen 
the  Soviet  plane  break  the  sonic  bar- 
rier? The  Russians  tell  us  that  it  has. 
We  have  been  hearing  the  Russians  tell 
us  a  lot  of  things  they  claim  they  have 
been  doing.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I 
do  not  think  the  situation  is  at  all  as 
critical  as  the  supporters  have  tried  to 
make  it  out.  I  would  much  rather  this 
Congress  said  here,  today,  "Stop,  we  are 
not  going  to  go  any  further  until  you 
people  give  us  some  assurances  that  you 
can  contain  the  sonic  boom,  that  you 
can  design  an  airfoil  that  will  be  able 
to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds  without  cre- 
ating sonic  booms." 

The  gentleman  asked  a  little  while 
ago  what  effect  this  will  have  on  wild- 
life and  animals.  Do  not  kid  yourselves. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  the 
reports  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  effect  of 
the  sonic  boom  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
other  places  on  wildlife,  cattle,  and  on 
people  themselves. 

I  hope  no  one  believes  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  sonic  boom  by  1978  or  that  we 
are  going  to  avoid  this  in  the  United 
States,  they  say  to  you — well,  listen,  vote 
for  this  because  they  are  not  going  to  fly 
over  land  masses.  If  they  had  to  divert  all 
the  way  down  beyond  Mexico,  they  will 
have  eliminated  all  the  advantages  of  the 
speed  of  supersonic  flight. 

So  I  am  telling  you  right  now,  I  think 
we  ought  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
serve  notice  on  the  industry  that  we  will 
move  forward  only  when  we  have  the 
assurance  that  they  can  contain  the 
problem  of  noise  and  sonic  booms  in  the 
SST. 


Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development  appro- 
priation of  $289,965,000.  proposed  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ation bill  before  us  today,  causes  me  to 
wonder  whether  the  true  transportation 
needs  of  our  Nation  are  being  served  by 
the  total  SST  program. 

Considering  the  serious  transportation 
crisis  facing  our  metropolitan  areas,  the 
threatening  air  and  noise  pollution  prob- 
lems and  the  galloping  inflationary 
course  of  our  economy,  I  question  the 
relevancy  of  a  Government  expenditure 
of  this  magnitude  for  a  program  that 
poses  so  many  environmental,  technical, 
and  financial  hurdles. 

Close  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  Federal  subsidy  money  has  al- 
ready been  spent  on  SST  development — 
a  project  that  started  in  1960  and  is  still 
nowhere  near  completion.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  approve  another  whopping  $290 
million  addition  to  this  already  enormous 
public  expenditure. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  continue  to  be  tapped  again 
and  again  for  a  project  that  promises 
less  and  less  every  year. 

The  ultimate  cost  to  our  citizens  may 
well  reach  three  or  four  times  the  orig- 
inally estim.ated  figure  before  the  SST 
becomes  operational.  This  is  a  financial 
burden  we  cannot  Impose  on  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Our  people  are  alreadj'  suffer- 
ing from  the  destructive  effects  of  an 
overextended  economy  in  which  our  na- 
tional priorities  have  been  terribly  dis- 
torted. 

Can  we,  in  good  conscience,  spend  only 
$106  million  on  air  pollution  control  and 
$204  million  on  mass  urban  transporta- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  appropriate 
almost  twice  this  combined  amount  on  a 
project  that  detracts  from  both  these 
programs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  clear  evidence 
that  our  priorities  are  twisted  and  it  Is 
time  for  us  to  reassess  our  national  goals 
and  objectives. 

The  SST,  it  Is  claimed,  will  eventually 
enable  travelers  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
less  than  3  hours.  Those  people  inter- 
ested in  cutting  4  hours  off  a  fiight  to 
Paris  must  decide  whether  the  gain  is 
worth  the  per  capita  costs.  They  must 
also  determine  whether  the  Induced  dis- 
economies of  the  SST — such  as  air  and 
noise  pollution,  sonic  boom,  jammed  air 
traflflc  patterns,  crowded  airport  facili- 
ties, and  an  extended  Federal  budget — 
are  worth  the  few  hours  saved  per  trip 
to  Paris. 

Even  If  individual  decisions  are  af- 
firmative, we  as  a  nation  must  measure 
the  per  capita  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  SST  venture.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
only  a  small  part  of  our  total  population 
will  see  a  need  for  SST  fijing  within  the 
next  decade.  Yet.  almost  all  our  citizens 
are  now  In  need  of  better  surface  and 
subway  mass  transportation  convey- 
ances. 


The  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  north  Bronx  and  south  Yonk- 
ers  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  lack 
of  adequate — and  in  some  cases  the  total 
absence  of — evei^yday  travel  facilities. 
For  many  of  these  people,  it  now  takes 
2  to  3  hours  to  get  to  work  every  day. 
Yet  we  are  talking  today  about  a  3-hour 
trip  between  New  York  and  Paris.  The 
inconsistency  is  astounding  and  I  will 
not  perpetuate  it  by  supporting  the  SST 
appropriation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  able  to 
solve  our  local  transportation  problems, 
when  we  can  breathe  fresh  air  again, 
when  aircraft  noise  abatement  especially 
near  our  airports  is  a  reality,  when  our 
ground  airport  facilities  are  adequate, 
when  our  economy  returns  to  a  stable 
level,  then  will  I  support  SST  develop- 
ment. Until  then.  I  am  compelled  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  appropriation 
for  the  SST  development  program. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  Is 
doing  a  brilliant  job  in  this  discussiop. 
For  one  thing,  people  keep  saying  things 
that  are  beside  the  point,  and  he  keeps 
trying  to  focus  on  the  point,  or  rather 
on  the  points.  For  instance,  the  point  is 
not  whether  the  SST  will  be  noisier  In 
the  air,  but  how  we  can  afford  to  sub- 
sidize an  airplane,  of  all  things,  consid- 
ering all  the  things  we  are  told  we  can- 
not afford  to  subsidize  that  are  needed 
so  urgently.  And  the  point  is,  why 
should  a  plane  that  will  add  substantially 
to  the  volume  of  ground  noise  in  com- 
munities tliat  are  already  suffering  ter- 
ribly from  noise — even  if  it  were  not 
a  subsidized  plane — why  should  that 
kind  of  plane  be  permitted  to  fly  over 
or  land  near  such  communities  at  all? 

Is  it  really  very  sensible  to  make  all 
the  people  pay  a  great  deal  of  money  so 
small  numbers  of  people  can  fly  some- 
where faster  at  the  price  of  even  greater 
inconvenience  to  large  numbers  of  people 
on  the  ground?  And  is  it  really  rational 
to  do  this  knowing  that  even  those  who 
would  be  able  to  fly  somewhere  faster 
will  not  get  where  they  are  going  any 
quicker,  since  ground  transportation  will 
take  longer  in  the  worse  traffic  jams 
that  will  pave  the  way  to  the  new  air- 
ports we  are  told  will  be  located  further 
from  metropolitan  centers? 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  someone 
explain  who  needs  the  SST  and  why? 
It  is  clear  who  does  not  need  It.  and  that 
is  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  ignore  when 
it  is  their  money  you  are  spending. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Yates  amendment. 

For  the  SST  is  really  a  benchmark  in 
the  struggle  to  redirect  our  national 
priorities. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies — H.R.  17755— pro- 
vides $289,965,000  for  the  SST.  This  is 
the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
administration. 

While  I  want  to  address  the  specific 
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ills  of  the  SST  program,  I  first  want  to 
stress  the  larger  issues  which  this  pro- 
gram vei-y  much  raises.  These  issues, 
which  have  been  sloughed  over  in  prior 
years  with  insufficient  consideration  by 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  cannot  continue  to  be  ignored. 

The  concern  for  redirecting  our  na- 
tional priorities  has  grown  greater  as  our 
economy  has  increasingly  been  wracked 
by  the  expense  of  conducting  the  war  in 
Indochina,  and  as  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  society  consistently  have  been 
neglected.  In  light  of  this  concern,  and 
the  neglected  needs  of  our  society  which 
urgently  compel  this  concern,  I  can  think 
of  no  more  misguided  use  of  funds  than 
for  the  SST  program. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $290  mil- 
lion. This  exceeds  by  $110  million  the 
amount  requested  for  Job  Corps.  At  Job 
Corps'  per  man-year  cost  goal  of  $5,200, 
this  $290  million  would  pay  for  55,750 
young  men  and  women  to  be  trained  in 
Job  Corps.  Or  it  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
644,444  youths  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program,  in  which 
costs  are  figured  at  approximately  $450 
per  youth. 

This  $290  million  could  be  used  to  fill 
10  percent  of  the  monumental  $3  billion 
backlog  in  applications  for  m-ban  re- 
newal project  fimds  which  are  currently 
pending  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Renewal.  Or  it  could  be  used 
to  increase  by  more  than  one- third  the 
administration's  inadequate  $800  million 
1971  request  for  funds  to  combat  water 
pollution.  Or  it  could  be  used  to  almost 
quadruple  the  total  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol— a  request  which  now  amounts  to 
only  $106  million. 

I  think  it  eminently  evident  that  there 
are  potential  uses  for  these  funds  which 
can  quickly  and  directly  address  the  real 
needs  of  our  Nation.  In  no  way  does  an 
expenditure  on  the  SST  work  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  enormous  problems 
which  we  face. 

But,  actually,  this  $290  million  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  total  CStovem- 
ment  commitment  has  risen  to  $1,366 
billion,  of  which  $708  million  has  thus 
far  been  obUgated.  Thus,  we  are  really 
talking  about  spending  another  $658  mil- 
lion by  mid-1973. 

Even  this  commitment,  however,  ap- 
pears now  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  ulti- 
mate burden  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer, 
which  has  been  footing  85  percent  of  the 
bill  for  the  development  of  this  commer- 
cial aircraft  by  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric. It  now  appears  that  private  financ- 
ing for  commercial  production  may  well 
not  be  available,  and  thus  the  Federal 
Government — in  other  words,  the  tax- 
payer—will have  to  step  in  and  foot  the 
financing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  clesur  illustra- 
tion of  the  observation  that  far  too  often 
our  economy  is  a  mixture  of  socialism  for 
the  rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor. 

In  addition,  the  relaxation  of  perform- 
ance requirements  for  the  SST.  which 
has  occurred,  will  have  the  result  of  re- 
quiring costly  major  expansions  of  air- 
port runways  because  of  the  longer  take- 
off and  landing  field  reqiUrements.  This 


same  downgrading  of  requirements 
means  that  the  final  SST  will  be  much 
noisier  than  was  originally  contemplated, 
leading  to  the  possibility  that  many  air- 
ports will  totally  bar  the  aircraft.  And 
because  the  takeoff  and  landing  speeds 
will  be  greater  than  originally  stipulated, 
the  danger  factor  will  increase,  and  the 
dissuading  of  passengers  from  flying  on 
the  SST  will  thereby  increase. 

In  simi,  the  financial  outlay  Is  enor- 
mous. If  Congress  has  not  in  the  past  had 
the  wisdom  to  rectify  this  error,  at  least 
now  it  has  another  chance.  I  do  not  think 
we  can.  with  any  credibility  whatsoever, 
claim  to  be  attending  to  the  needs  of  this 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate 
funds  for  tlus  plane.  Our  only  rational 
option  is  support  of  the  Yates  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  an  option  we  simply  can- 
not spurn. 

For  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  moneys  in  the 
absence  of  the  most  compelling  justifica- 
tions. And  the  striking  fact  about  the 
SST  appropriation  is  that,  rather  than 
being  buttressed  by  compelling  justi- 
fications, it  is  subject  to  the  most  trench- 
ant and  significant  criticisms. 

In  addition  to  cost,  there  is  the  effect 
of  the  SST  upon  our  environment.  While 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
proposed  a  regulation  that  would  ban  su- 
personic fiight  over  the  continental 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  sonic 
booms,  the  SST  will  still  produce  un- 
precedented airport  noise.  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwin.  a  physicist  who  headed  a  panel 
of  President  Nixon's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  has  said  that  the  takeoff  of 
the  SST  will  sound  like  "50  subsonic  jets 
taking  off  simultaneously."  As  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  most  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  either  body  of  the  Congress  di- 
rected at  abating  and  eliminating  noise 
pollution — H.R.  15473,  companion  bills 
H.R.  16520  and  H.R.  16708—1  am  par- 
ticularly perturbed  by  this  degradation 
of  our  environment  which  appears  in- 
evitable if  the  SST  project  proceeds  at 
this  time. 

Noise  is  not  the  only  contaminant  to  be 
produced  by  the  SST.  Engine  discharges 
will  add  pollutants  to  the  atmosphere. 
What  is  more,  the  Panel  on  Environmen- 
tal and  Sociological  Impact — part  of 
President  Nixon's  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review 
Committee — reported  that  the  wide- 
spread use  of  supersonic  transports  will 
introduce  large  quantities  of  water  vapor 
Into  the  stratosphere.  The  Panel  suspects 
that  the  heavy  water  vapor  thereby  pro- 
duced could  affect  the  balance  and  cir- 
culation of  atmospheric  components, 
with  the  possibility  of  unpredictable 
climatic  changes. 

The  SST  is  very  clearly  an  environ- 
mental menace.  Yet.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
which  requires  that  all  agencies  include 
in  every  recommendation  or  report  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  offi- 
cial on  the  envirormiental  considerations 
involved.  Are  not  the  dying  Lake  Erie, 
the  fouled  Hudson  River,  the  smog  over- 
lay of  Gary  and  Los  Angeles  ample  les- 


sons to  us  that  progress  is  more  than 
simply  a  matter  of  advanced  technology. 

National  priorities  compel  termination 
of  the  SST  program.  The  environmental 
hazards  the  SST  poses  do  the  same. 

Other  facets  of  this  program  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  serious  question  about  the  safety  of  the 
SST.  Greater  takeoff  and  landmg  dis- 
tances and  speeds  will  be  required  than 
were  originally  anticipated.  Thereby,  the 
risk  of  a  crash  is  increased  The  pur- 
ported benefit  to  our  balance-of -trade 
ledger  has  been  disputed  by  the  report 
of  the  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Commiitee. 
submitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Trans- 
portation and  made  public  last  October 
31.  The  issue  of  prestige  has  been 
raised — unless  the  United  States  builds 
the  SST,  it  wUl  lose  its  leadership  role 
in  the  aircraft  field.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whatever  prestige  might — and  I  stress 
"might" — accrue  is  totally  incommen- 
surate with  the  enormoiis  expense  and 
hazards  which  will  assuredly  follow  from 
piu-suing  this  program. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  to  strike 
the  appropriation  for  the  SST  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

On  several  grounds  it  seems  to  me  that 
appropriating  more  funds  at  this  time 
for  the  SST  prototype  is  extremely  un- 
wise. First,  to  do  so  does  violence  to  my 
sense  of  priorities.  Second,  the  economic 
advantages  from  the  developmMit  of  the 
SST  are,  at  best,  questicwiable.  Third,  the 
supersonic  jet  presents  serious  problems 
to  populated  areas,  as  well  as  an  en- 
vironmental hazard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  a  day  we  in 
the  Congress  can  respwnd  to  the  chal- 
lenge to  reorder  our  priorities.  Enor- 
mous transportation  problems  face  us 
as  a  Nation.  We  experience  difficulties  in 
getting  our  people  in  and  out  of  cities, 
to  go  to  and  from  work.  We  all  know  of 
countless  examples  where  it  takes  longer 
to  travel  50  to  70  miles  than  it  does  to  fly 
several  himdred  miles. 

A  higher  priority,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  given  to  safe,  fast,  clean  com- 
muter rail  service  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  wage-earners  than 
to  an  experimental  airliner  which  will 
benefit  only  a  few.  Let  us  first  spend  our 
money  on  building  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system  for  our  people. 

We  are  proud  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  If  the  SST  is  really  worthwhile, 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  aircraft  com- 
IJanles  and  airlines  to  flnance  its  con- 
struction. If  not,  then  the  taxpayer 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

There  are  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  the  SST.  The  sonic 
boom  problem  is  well  known.  It  will  not 
permit  the  SST  to  operate  over  popu- 
lated areas.  A  sonic  boom  arrives  with 
a  sudden,  loud,  imnerving  bang,  and  a 
pressure  Is  created,  capable  of  shatter- 
ing windows,  cracking  plaster,  vibrating 
shelves,  and  triggering  rock  slides. 

Our  airports  are  presently  overtaxed. 
Without  additional  airports,  we  will 
doubtless  experience  pressures  to  permit 
the  SST  to  use  present  facilities  neigh- 
boring metropolitan  communities. 

Serious  questions  are  asked  as  to  the 
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effect  of  this  jet  aircraft  on  the  ecology 
of  our  planet.  Fears  of  noise  pollution, 
air  pollution,  and  the  possible  effect  on 
our  climate  are  shared  by  scientists  of 
known  reputation,  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment ofBcials. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Garwln  of  the  Watson 
Laboratories  of  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp..  has  said  that  the 
chief  problem  aside  from  the  sonic  boom 
is  the  "airport  noise  problem." 

Mr.  Garwin  said : 

It  will  be  nice  50  subsonic  Jets  taking  off 
slmultAneously.  There  Is  a  rlslt  whether  local- 
ities will  allow  them  to  operate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  Mr. 
Garwin  put  it: 

The  Federal  Aviation  has  authority  to  set 
noise  standards:  It  has  not  yet  done  so  for 
the  SST. 

An  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  re- 
ports that  the  SST.  on  landing  or  taking 
off.  will  produce  100  decibels  over  an  area 
4  miles  by  2  miles  surrounding  the  run- 
way. 

The  exposure  to  intense  noise  will  be 
Intolerable  to  a  very  high  percent  of  the 
exposed  population  and  may  result  in 
permanent  hearing  loss,  cardiovascular, 
glandular,  respiratory,  and  neurologic 
changes  and  possibly  chronic  psychologic 
disturbances. 

The  Renew  Committee  also  found  that 
the  SST  will  release  water  vapor  at  a 
weight  40  percent  greater  than  the  weight 
of  fuel  consumed,  and  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  water  vapor  could  alter 
the  radiation  balance,  possibly  affecting 
the  general  circulation  of  atmospheric 
components. 

With  regard  to  air  pollution,  the  then 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Russell 
Train,  cited  atmospheric  pollution  and 
ground  contamination  as  Einother  en- 
vironmental hazard. 

Purthermore,  the  operation  of  the  SST 
at  subsonic  speeds,  including  speeds  nec- 
essary for  takeoff  and  landing  results  in 
InefiBclent  fuel  combustion  with  a  heavy 
discharge  of  air  pollutants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  funds 
are  needed  for  pollution  control,  educa- 
tion, housing,  job  training,  and  rural  re- 
vltalization.  I  urge  we  delay  further  pro- 
totype development. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  arguments 
in  opposition  to  the  SST;  and  it  strikes 
me  that,  Ln  view  of  the  economic  benefit 
to  be  derived,  the  SST  should  have  a 
high  priority  in  our  society. 

Some  of  those  who  have  opposed  in- 
vestment in  the  supersonic  transport 
have  done  so  on  the  theory  that  it  will 
not  have  an  economic  benefit.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  those  pjeople  will  be  the 
same  ones  who  would  come  to  this  Con- 
gress to  ask  that  the  Federal  Government 
be  an  employer  of  last  resort  should  we 
have  a  sharp  increase  In  imemployment 
in  our  society. 

We  now  have  increasing  unemploy- 
ment in  the  aircraft  Industry  in  this 
counti-y.  and  further  danger  lies  ahead. 


it  seem  to  me,  if  we  do  not  maintain  our 
needed  aircraft  industry.  In  that  event 
it  seems  to  me  wise  to  invest  in  the  SST 
not  only  as  a  means  of  maintaining  em- 
ployment in  that  industry  but  also  as  a 
means  of  returning  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  Investment  we  have  already 
made.  It  is  anticipated  that  return  will 
be  double  the  investment  that  the  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  put  into  this 
project.  If  one  merely  takes  the  direct 
benefit  from  royalties.  If  one  takes  the 
benefit  from  taxes,  however,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  return  will  be  some  5!-^ 
times. 

The  economic  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  balance-of-payments 
benefits  coming  out  of  the  eventual  sale 
of  American-made  SSTs  around  the 
world  is  estimated  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  $11 ',2  billion  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  500  planes  being  sold. 
But  more  than  that,  we  would  have  the 
benefit  which  would  be  derived  to  this 
country's  economy  from  additional  trade. 
I  do  not  mean  trade  with  Europe,  where 
we  might  reduce  the  flight  time  from  6 
hours  to  2  hours.  I  mean  the  trade  to 
distant  cities  of  the  world,  places  half 
way  around  the  world,  such  as  India,  to 
which  we  could  make  the  trip,  for  eco- 
nomic and  trade  purposes,  in  less  than 
a  day.  This  transport  will  bring  those 
places  in  the  world  closer  to  us,  closer 
to  American  factories  and  markets,  and 
increase  the  (Hionomic  gain  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  some  problems,  such  as  the 
question  of  sonic  boom,  noise,  and  air 
pollution,  which  yet  have  to  be  solved. 
But  we  have  been  advised  in  the  hearings 
we  have  had  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  these  are  disadvantages 
which  will  yield  to  scientific  solution. 

Finally,  we  can  save  the  Investment 
we  have  made  thus  far  by  continuing, 
in  a  steady  and  orderly  phase  on  this 
investment  by  developing  the  SST 
through  its  next  step. 

I  am  concerned  as  a  Representative  In 
this  Congress  who  comes  from  the  area 
which  gave  the  country  flight — the  area 
around  Dayton.  Ohio.  I  believe  In  making 
continued  progress  in  flight.  If  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  SST  had  been  advising  Isabella,  we 
would  be  having  this  debate  somewhere 
on  the  Mediterranesm  shores  at  this 
time.  This  is  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
We  ought  to  be  a  part  of  that  change 
in  this  country,  and  we  can  be  part  of 
it  to  our  economic  advantage.  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  restate  the  arguments  that  have 
been  so  well  stated  by  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  taken  the  floor  to 
voice  their  objections  to  the  SST.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  SST,  and  I 
just  want  to  take  this  moment  to  salute 
the  leader  of  that  fight,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Chicago  (Mr. 
Yates),  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  every  one  of  the  statements  he  has 
made  in  opnosition  to  the  SST. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  Isist  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1903  the  United  States  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  exciting  field  of  aviation.  We  are 
the  Nation  that  gave  to  the  world  such 
pioneers  of  the  air  as  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  Glenn  Curtis,  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
Glerm  Martin,  Donald  Douglas.  William 
Boeing.  Charles  Lindbergh,  Wiley  Post, 
and  so  many,  many  others.  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  the  commercial  lead- 
er in  sale  of  transports  to  the  free  world. 
Indeed,  we  were  responsible  for  providing 
over  80  percent  of  the  free  world's  com- 
mercial fleet.  Now  we  are  asked  to  aban- 
don the  field  and  the  economic  advan- 
tages to  the  Russians,  the  British  and  the 
French.  I  think  this  would  be  utter  mad- 
ness. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  heard 
much  and  I  have  read  even  more  on  why 
we  should  abandon  Government-spon- 
sored research  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  opponents  of  the  supersonic 
transport  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
are  operating  on  a  vacuum.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  Russians  and  the  Anglo-French 
consortium  have  already  flown  proto- 
type versions  at  supersonic  speeds.  These 
prototypes  have  logged  hundreds  of 
hours  in  the  air. 

The  world  will  have  supersonic  trans- 
ports. The  question  is.  Do  we  want  to 
abandon  the  field  to  the  Russians,  French 
and  British — to  lose,  by  default,  a  market 
with  a  potential  value  in  excess  of  $20 
billion?  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  do 
so.  And  let  me  point  out  that  just  be- 
cause we  fail  to  develop  our  own  super- 
sonic transports  is  no  indication  that 
they  will  not  be  flowTi  to  and  from  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  American  carriers  have 
already  placed  orders  for  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde.  The  only  reason  more 
have  not  dene  so  is  that  they  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
having  our  own  supersonic  transport. 
Many  foreign  carriers  are  also  waiting 
to  see  what  we  will  do.  We  are  simply 
planning  a  better  aircraft. 

Every  comparative  analysis  I  have 
seen  on  the  three  transports  indicates 
that  the  Boeing  transport  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  Concorde  or  the  Russian 
TU-144.  The  range,  passenger  capacity, 
cruising  speed  and  overall  efficiency  of 
our  transport  would  be  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  our  foreign  competitors.  This 
is  the  reason  so  many  carriers  are  will- 
ing to  wait.  They  want  a  superior  prod- 
uct even  If  they  must  wait  longer  for 
it. 

But  if  we  abandon  the  race  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  orders  for  Concordes 
and  TU-144's  will  rise  significantly. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that  an  American  supersonic 
transport  will  greatly  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of -payment  position.  The  argument 
that  this  is  not  so  is  based  on  the  specious 
reasoning  that  most  of  the  passengers 
using  the  supersonic  transport  would  be 
Americans,  but  so  long  as  the  Americans 
are  free  to  travel  abroad  they  will  do 
so.  The  supersonic  transport  will  not 
change  that. 

But  if  Americans  must  use  dollars  to 
buy  foreign  transports  for  competitive 
reasons,  our  balance  of  payment  may 
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suffer  by  a  net  loss  of  about  $16  billion. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  American 
transport  sold  abroad  would  help  our 
balance  of  payment.  And  by  1990  this  fig- 
ure could  run  as  high  as  $10  billion. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  question  that 
most  international  ticket  purchasers 
would  be  Americans.  With  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  Jap>anese  and  Western  Euro- 
pean, why  should  we  not  encourage  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  have  in 
the  past  to  visit  our  country.  We  have 
much  to  offer  to  tourists  from  abroad. 

Most  opponents  of  the  supersonic 
transport  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
too  much  attention  to  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic impact  of  not  developing  our  own 
transport.  The  airspace  industry  Is  ailing. 
Our  failure  to  develop  our  own  supersonic 
transport  would  add  Immensely  to  their 
problems.  In  fact,  we  are  talking  about 
50,000  direct  jobs  and  at  least  100,000 
Jobs  Indirectly  in  production.  Can  we 
afford  this  particularly  in  view  of  our 
worsening  unemployment  situation?  I 
think  not. 

Some  feel  that  if  the  Nation  wants  a 
supersonic  transport,  private  industry 
should  bear  the  entire  burden  of  devel- 
oping it.  The  Federal  Govenmient  they 
reason,  should  not  have  to  subsidize  it 
But  in  fact  the  Federal  Government  does 
subsidize  other  forms  of  transportation. 
We  have  provided  substantial  assistance 
to  our  own  highway  program,  to  urban 
rapid  transportation  and  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  But  what  we  put  into  the 
supersonic  transport  may  well  be  com- 
pletely recouped  many  times  over 
through  royalties  and  tax  revenues. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
Is  not  so  much  whether  we  can  afford  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  development  of 
our  own  supersonic  transport,  but  rather 
whether  we  can  afford,  from  an  economic 
or  a  technological  viewpoint,  to  aban- 
don the  field  to  the  Russians,  the  British, 
and  the  French. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  A  few 
minutes  ago  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  we 
might  spend  the  money  that  we  would 
put  into  the  SST  program  in  creating 
additional  jobs  in  the  Job  Corps  or  other 
training  programs. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  companies  which  are  involved  in 
producing  the  SST  already  have  exten- 
sive programs  and,  of  course,  to  cut  out 
this  program  at  this  time,  which  would 
particularly  have  the  overall  long-range 
effect  of  cutting  back  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try, I  think  would  do  far  greater  damage 
to  the  job  opportunities  than  we  could 
counteract  by  other  programs — good 
programs  though  they  might  be — simply 
to  train  people  additionally  in  this 
coimtry.  The  training  is  useless  without 
the  Jobs. 

I  think  the  continuation  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  program  is  good  for  the 
Nation  because  it  means  that  we  will 
remain  in  competition  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  with  the  British-French  Con- 


corde aircraft,  both  of  which  are  al- 
ready flying.  They  have  problems,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
can supersonic  aircraft  will  be  superior 
when  it  comes  into  the  market. 

If  we  abandon  the  SST  at  this  time, 
we  would  be  writing  off  a  large  part  of 
the  international  aircraft  market  that 
has  been  a  very  important  one  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past. 

The  supersonic  transport  program  is 
important  for  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  jobs.  The  problems  of  pollution  and 
noise  have  been  exaggerated  or  misim- 
derstood.  However,  I  do  feel  that  studies 
should  continue  and  am  convinced  that 
the  United  States  can  and  will  build  a 
better  airplane  and  solve  the  problems 
that  are  involved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  bill  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

I  listened  to  one  of  the  speakers  a  few 
moments  ago  who  suggested  that  we 
could  not  be  considering  this  matter  In 
a  worse  possible  context  than  we  are 
today.  He  suggested  we  are  in  the  throes 
of  an  economic  crisis.  I  just  came  from 
the  Speaker's  lobby  where  I  noted  a 
story  on  the  ticker  to  the  effect  that  the 
stock  market  was  up  32  points  at  about 
3  o'clock,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
sad,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  formulate  hasty 
and  ill-considered  legislation  today  while 
we  were  wrongly  thinking  our  country 
was  foundering  and  we  did  not  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  construct  this  jet 
airplane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fact  and  fancy  are  fly- 
ing furiously  around  the  debate  over  the 
SST.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  set  the  record  straight  on  a 
few  of  the  facts. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Mr.  Volpe,  has  assured  us  in  writing  that 
the  administration  is  asking  only  for 
funds  to  build  protot>'pe  aircrtift,  not 
production  aircraft.  This  project  Is  still 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  our  economy  and  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  to  wait  imtil  the 
initial  results  are  in  and  we  can  evaluate 
the  performance  of  the  SST,  the  poten- 
tial pitfalls  in  its  production,  and  the 
possible  effects  it  may  have  on  the  econ- 
omy and  the  environment. 

Second,  Mr.  Volpe  has  assured  us  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  SST  on  the 
enviroimient.  The  prototype  models  of 
the  SST  are  not  being  produced  in  a 
vacuum.  They  are  being  produced  in  a 
climate  of  growing  concern  by  all  Amer- 
icans over  the  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  prototype  funds  are  going  to  be 
used  to  study  ways  of  reducing  possible 
adverse  effects  on  our  environment.  A 
continuing  review  of  those  effects  wiU,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  consideration  in  future 
fimding  of  this  project. 

Finally,  I  am  impressed  by  the  case 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adaus)  that  this  is  not  going 
to  be  a  continuing  Federal  subsidy  to  an 


ailing  industry.  Mr.  James  Beggs,  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  has  said  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  that  if 
and  when  production  is  begim,  the  en- 
tire Government  subsidy  will  be  recov- 
ered from  royalties  on  the  first  300  air- 
craft produced,  out  of  a  projected  de- 
mand for  420  to  800  aircraft.  The  Gov- 
ermnent  is  going  to  get  its  money  back 
on  this  project.  We  are  not  calling  on 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  spend 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
never  going  to  come  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

I  wonder  where  some  of  my  friends 
who  support  this  amendment  are  going 
to  be  a  couple  of  years  from  now  if  this 
amendment  prevails,  and  if  we  then  have 
the  gold  flow  leaving  this  country,  and 
if  we  have  an  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments because  we  have  been  shut  out  of 
the  international  export  market,  and  if 
we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  unemployed  in  the  great  aerospace 
industry  because  of  our  lack  of  faith  in 
the  American  economy.  I  wonder  what 
they  are  going  to  be  saying  then. 

I  hope  the  House  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  reject  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Dllnois  (Mr.  Yates)  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  the  SST.  I  opposed  proceed- 
ing with  this  project  last  year,  when 
only  a  third  as  much  money  was  in- 
volved. Nothing  has  happened  since  then 
to  persuade  me  that  the  benefits  of  this 
giant  gadget  will  outweigh  the  burdens 
on  the  taxpayer  and  the  hazards  to  the 
environment. 

I  want  only  to  add  that  even  if  the  SST 
were  likelier  than  it  is  to  fulfill  the  fond- 
est dreams  of  its  fans,  I  would  object  to 
going  ahead  at  this  time.  Given  the  need 
for  budgetary  belt  tightening,  it  seems 
unwise  to  embark  on  the  first  Federal 
program  to  subsidize  the  construction  of 
commercial  aircraft.  With  funding  for 
basic  scientiflc  research,  especially  medi- 
cal research,  at  a  spartan  level,  I  cannot 
reconcile  an  expenditure  of  almost  $300 
million  for  the  SST  with  a  sound  scale 
of  priorities. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  $290  miUion  for  funding  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
«dministration's  earlier  forecast  of  a 
i>udget  surplus  for  1971  has  now  been 
turned  into  a  frightening  deflect,  we  have 
seen  retail  prices  rise  at  an  aimual  rate 
of  7.2  percent  last  month,  and  we  have 
watched  the  stock  market  decline  to  a 
low  of  more  than  250  points  since  the 
early  months  of  this  administration.  It 
Is  simply  incredible,  with  the  economy 
teetering  on  the  verge  of  recession  and 
no  effective  executive  action  being  taken 
to  reverse  the  trend,  that  we  are  being 
asked  today  to  give  our  assent  to  tax- 
payer financing  of  a  development  pro- 
gram whose  costs  should  be  borne  by 
private  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SST  progrsun  Is  al- 
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ready  4  months  behind  schedule,  and 
it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
cost  overruns  to  the  Goverrmient  have 
now  reached  S76  million.  Now  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  puts  out  the 
•Aord  that  Boeing  may  not  be  able  to  fi- 
nance production  of  the  plane,  and  we 
can  see  the  opening  wedge  for  a  request 
to  the  Government  to  bail  out  the  com- 
pany and  guarantee  some  or  all  of  the  $3 
biUion  esUmated  production  costs  for  a 
plane  that  will  benefit  very  few  people 
indeed. 

It  is  immaterial  that  the  proponents 
of  Government  financing  of   the  SST 
testify  that  Federal  funds  will  eventually 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  What  is  ma- 
terial is  the  alarming  condition  of  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  the  loss  of 
faith  evidenced  in  the  plummeting  stock 
market.  When   the  President  sends  to 
Congress  a  tightly  controlled  anti-infla- 
tionary budget  that  calls  for  only  $200 
million  for  cancer  research  in  fiscal  1971 
and  S60  mUlion  for  narcoUcs  programs. 
it  is  ludicrous  to  propose  this  $290  mil- 
lion SST  boondoggle.  It  should  be  de- 
feated and  put  on  the  back  burner  where 
it  belongs.  Once  again  there  is  a  re- 
grettable confusion  of  priorities  which 
we  in  the  Congress  need  to  set  straight. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  formerly  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  airlines  or  the  tax- 
payers should  pay  the  biUs  for  develop- 
ment of  the  SST,  but  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  some  crucial  decisions  as 
to  whether  this  plane  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  ever  get  off  the  ground.  In  regard  to 
the  unacceptable  sonic  booms  that  will 
be  caused  by  the  SST,  which  we  are  told 
will  prevent  its  being  flown  over  land  at 
supersonic  speeds,  we  now  learn  that  the 
noise  level  of  the  SST  at  subsonic  speeds 
will  be  intolerable.  Added  to  these  con- 
siderations, the  recent  testimony  of  Rus- 
sell Train.  Chairman  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Council,  on  the  effects  that 
supersonic  flights  will  have  on  the  at- 
mosphere are  shocking.  I  quote  from  the 
pertinent  part  of  Mr.  Train's  statement, 
which  I  regard  as  alarming  enough  to 
justify  an  immediate  moratorium  on  de- 
velopment of  the  SST: 

I  now  turn  to  a  potential  problem  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  It  deserves. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an  alti- 
tude between  60,000  and  70,000  feet.  It  will 
place  Into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  large 
quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  particulate  matter.  This  part  of 
the  atmosphere  la  to  a  substantial  extent 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  example,  on  the  average,  18  months  are 
required  fM-  a  water  molecxile  Introduced 
Into  the  atmosphere  at  65.000  feet  to  find 
Its  way  to  the  lower  atmosphere.  A  fleet  of 
500  American  SST-s  and  Concordes  flying  in 
this  region  of  the  atmosphere  could,  over  a 
period  of  vears.  increase  the  water  content 
by  as  much  as  50  to  100  per  cent.  This  could 
be  very  significant  because  observations  In- 
dicate that  the  water  vapor  content  of  the 
stratosphere  has  already  Increased  about  50 
per  cent  over  the  last  five  years  due  pre- 
sumably to  natural  processes,  although  there 
Is  a  possibility  which  should  be  researched 
that  subsonic  Jets  have  been  contributing  to 
this  increase. 

Water  In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  can 
have  two  effects  of  practical  significance. 
First,  It  would  affect  the  balance  of  heat  In 
the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  wanner 
average  surface  temperature.  Calculations  on 
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the  magnitude  of  this  Increased  temperature 
are  most  uncertain  but  probably  It  would  be 
on  the  order  of  .2  to  .3"  F.  Secondly,  water 
vapor  would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some  frac- 
tion of  the  ozone  that  Is  resident  in  this  part 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  conse- 
quences of  such  a  destruction  could  be  that 
the  shielding  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrating  and  potentially  highly  danger- 
ous ultra\'lolet  radiation  Is  decreased.  As  in 
the  case  of  surface  temperature,  we  do  not 
have  adequate  knowledge  on  which  to  make 
secure  Judgments  as  to  the  practical  signifi- 
cance of  the  effect  of  water  on  the  ozone. 
Finally,  the  Increased  water  content  coupled 
with  the  natural  Increase  could  lead  In  a 
few  years  to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover  with 
serious  consequences  on  climate. 

Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonlcs  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
Is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
Introduction  of  supersonic   transports. 

There  are  other  potential  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  of  supersonlcs  for  ex- 
ample, the  effect  of  sonic  booms  over  water 
on  ship  crews  and  passengers  and  on  nesting 
birds  on  Isolated  Islands.  However,  I  will  not 
discuss  these  as  I  have  tried  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  what  I  consider  the  two  most 
Important  Issues— namely  noise  in  and 
around   airports   and   atmospheric   effects. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  present  state  of  our 
science  Indicates  our  inability  to  control 
the  potential  hazards  to  us  all  if  the 
supersonic  transport  is  allowed  to  fly. 
These  uncertainties  must  be  dealt  with 
before  we  Invest  another  dollar  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  The  economic  and 
environmental  factors  clearly  call  for  a 
resounding  "Nay"  vote  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  to  delete  the  appropriations 
for  the  supersonic  transport  from  this 
appropriation  bill.  I  do  so  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  allocating  Federal  resources  at 
this  time.  I  believe  we  will  fly  superson- 
ically  someday— and  I  hope  we  do  soon, 
I  believe  we  will  fly  faster  than  super- 
sonically.  We  cannot  stop  man  In  his 
quest  for  speed  and  progress. 

I  believe  all  of  the  pollutant  and  eco- 
logical threats  can  be  corrected  by  our 
technology  and  our  dedication  to  elimi- 
nating offenses  to  sight  and  sound.  The 
exaggerated  criticisms  and  unsubstanti- 
ated complaints  do  not  Impress  me. 

I  believe  the  concept  Is  sound,  tech- 
nically feasible,  and  that  laws  can  and 
should  control  any  assaults  upon  our  en- 
vironment or  ecology. 

In  fact,  I  believe  the  concept  is  good 
enough  that  it  can  attract  adequate  pri- 
vate Investment  at  this  time. 

But  most  Importantly  now,  the  Nation 
and  our  economy  cannot  afford  deficit 
spending.  We  must  reduce  Federal 
spending.  We  must  devote  Federal  re- 
sources to  programs  more  within  the 
Federal  responsibility.  This  does  not 
mean  that  deletion  of  this  relatively 
small  item  will  permit  Federal  solution 
of  all  the  other  programs  mentioned  by 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  to  de- 
lete funds  for  the  SST.  Other  cuts  In 
Federal  spending  must  be  made  this  year 
in  other  popular  and  necessary  programs. 
With  these  dismal  prospects  we  must 
seriously  reconsider  our  priorities,  I  am 
willing  to  start  with  the  SST, 
One  more  point,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 


point  made  just  previously  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  re- 
garding the  minority's  parliamentary 
right  of  a  motion  to  recommit.  The  ma- 
jority has  overwhelming  power  by  way  of 
numbers,  committee  chairmanships,  and 
the  leadership  resources.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the 
minority  as  provided  under  the  rule  and 
the  custom  and  precedents  of  this  House. 
It  appears  that  the  debate  has  been 
adequate  and  that  the  vote  In  the  com- 
mittee will  be  determinative.  I  believe  it 
is  unfair  and  misleading  to  construe  any 
vote  on  a  motion  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  any  sub- 
stantive issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Min- 
SHALL)  has  indicated  that  his  motion  to 
recommit  will  Include  some  instruction  to 
delete,  at  least  in  part,  appropriations  for 
the  SST. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
only  to  Inform  the  committee  that  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished and  lovable  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Eimendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Yates  and 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  86,  noes 
102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Reserve  Trainino 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law.  In- 
cluding repayment  to  other  Coast  Guard  ap- 
propriations for  Indirect  expenses,  for  regu- 
lar personnel,  or  reserve  personnel  while  on 
active  duty,  engaged  primarily  In  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  reserve  pro- 
gram; maintenance  and  operation  of  facil- 
ities: and  supplies,  equipment,  and  services: 
•17,500,000:  Provided,  That  amounts  equal 
to  the  obligated  balances  against  the  appro- 
priations for  "Reserve  training"  for  the  two 
preceding  years  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  vrtth  this  appropriation,  and  such 
merged  appropriation  shall  be  available  as 
one  fund,  except  for  accounting  purposes  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions properly  Incurred  against  such  prior 
year  appropriations  and  against  this  appro- 
priation: Provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  Selected  Reserve  programed  to  be 
In  excess  of  10.0(X)  personnel  on  October  31, 
1970. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steed:  On  page 
5.  line  21.  strike  out  "ei7,500,000"  and  in- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  "$25,900,000". 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set let  me  say  that  In  the  matter  of  the 
Coast  Guard  I  have  no  personal  or  dis- 
trict Interest  since  there  is  no  Coast 
Guard  installation  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever in  the  area  that  I  represent.  I  might 
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say  that  the  distance  my  district  is  situ- 
ateti  fnxn  the  coast  is  such  that  the 
safety  of  tiie  ports  of  this  Nation  is  not 
a  major  item  to  my  district.  My  interest 
in    supporting    this   amendment    stems 
from  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
when  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  up- 
grade and  modernize  the  Coast  Guard  I 
happened   to   be  a  member  and  later 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  had 
charge  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  that  time 
and  I  participated  in  the  funding  of  a 
number  of  things  designed  to  bring  the 
Coast  Guard  Into  a  more  modem  posture. 
Included  In  this  program  was  the  Reserve 
training.  I  think  the  reasons  given  then 
are  still  valid  now  as  to  why  we  need 
these  Coast  Guard  Reserves  and  the  kind 
of  a  training  program  that  will  enable 
the  Coast  Guard  in  times  of  national 
emergency  to  meet  the  very  unusual  and 
peculiar  mission  that  we  have  outlined 
for  it.  The  Select  Reserve,  which  is  in- 
volved here.  is.  in  my  opinion,  probably 
the  cheapest  and  best  Insurance  that  this 
country  has  for  port  security  in  times  of 
national  emergency.  The  need  will  be 
one  that  carmot  be  met  if  we  do  not  have 
some  device  of  this  kind  to  meet  it  should 
the  need  arise.  We  have  a  great  need 
for  the  Coast  Guard  today,  and  that  need 
Is  growing  and  expanding.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  pollution, 
oil  slicks,  and  that  sort  of  thing  that 
have  developed.  We  know  oceanography 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  seas  will  become  more  and  more  a 
part  of  the  future.  So  the  need  for  the 
Coast  Guard  to  accomplish  its  missions 
will  increase  and  not  decrease.  We  spend 
enormous  sums  of  moner  for  all  sorts  of 
national  defense  facilities  to  make  our 
country  secure.  Yet  one  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable sfKJts  we  have  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  will  be  the  very  ports 
that  serve  our  coimtry. 

There  has  been  criticism.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Coast  Guard  Select  Re- 
serve has  not  had  an  adequate  training 
program.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  but  to 
me  the  answer  Is  not  to  wipe  It  out,  as 
has  been  proposed  in  the  budget,  but  to 
improve  it  so  that  this  organization  can 
and  will  be  able  to  meet  its  mission  as 
the  need  arises. 

In  the  budget  proposal  the  entire  re- 
serve program  was  wiped  out.  The  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  a  member  saw 
fit  to  restore  10,000  of  the  15.000  Select 
Reser\'lsts.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  earlier  this  year  this  House  and 
this  Congress  i>assed  legislation  which 
authorized  the  Select  Reserve  to  have 
16.500  men.  All  my  amendment  does  is 
restore  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  In  the  Reserve  program  right 
now.  It  does  not  add  any  money  but  keeps 
the  program  at  Its  present  level. 

I  know  that  arguments  will  be  made 
that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Coast 
Guard  themselves  did  not  make  a  strong 
case  for  this.  They  were  under  a  man- 
date not  to.  I  talked  to  a  great  many 
Coast  Guard  authorities  privately,  and  I 
know  that  they  still  feel  this  program  Is 
vitally  needed  and  that  It  can  be  and  will 
be  improved.  I  think  it  is  jtist  pennsrwise 
and  pound  foolish  for  us  to  begin  at  this 


time  to  do  what  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
will  do  to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  this  or  I  would 
not  be  here  offering  an  amendment  in 
opposition  to  the  gentlemen  I  serve  with 
on  this  subcommittee.  I  know  it  is  a  very 
diCBcult  thing  to  go  over  the  budget  and 
ask  for  increases,  but  I  think  if  the 
proper  attention  had  been  given  to  this 
by  the  budgetmakers.  this  item  would 
already  have  been  In  the  budget  and  we 
would  not  be  here  today  In  this  posture. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to 
emphasize  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  keep  the  program  at  the  level  it 
now  is  and  give  the  Coast  Guard  a  chance 
to  improve  its  training  and  get  this  orga- 
nization in  shape,  capable  of  filling  the 
needs,  what  might  be  legitimate  needs, 
of  meeting  life-and-death  demands  in 
times  of  national  emergency  if  our  coun- 
try is  ever  attacked. 

We  all  know  that  the  Coast  Guard  will 
become  an  active  part  of  the  Navy  in 
times  of  national  emergency  and  we  are 
going  to  need  the  resources  that  the  Re- 
sene  gives  them  if  they  can  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  likely  that 
as  the  years  go  by  a  lot  more  peacetime 
use  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  will  be 
needed.  We  have  had  many  natural  dis- 
asters in  which  the  resources  of  the  Coast 
Guard  have  been  strained  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a 
program  that  gives  a  very  good  return 
on  our  dollar.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  that  we  will  cut  one-third  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  at  a  time  when  we 
ought  to  be  increasing  it  and  improving 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  have  the  same  faith  in  the  program 
now  that  they  had  earlier  this  year  when 
we  passed  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  wholehearted 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

I  was  quite  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  decided  to 
discontinue  the  Coast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve  training  program  by  the  end 
of  1971. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  this  action 
would  produce  a  savings  of  $25  million 
in  1972.  Perhaps  it  would.  If  we  discon- 
tinue the  Army.  Navy.  Marines,  and  Air 
Force,  it  would  also  produce  a  savings; 
but  I  doubt  that  this  would  be  considered 
a  wise  move. 

First  of  all.  I  have  serious  doubt  that 
the  President  has  this  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  my  Interpretation,  the  Reserve 
Bill  of  Rights  and  'Vitalization  Act  of 
1967  places  this  responsibility  squarely 
on  the  Congress.  The  act  states  that  the 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
of  the  Reserve  components,  including 
the  Coast  Guard,  will  be  set  by  the  Con- 
gress annually.  It  is  imbelievable  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  attempt 
to  preempt  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
and  unlawfully  regulate  the  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reserve, 

But  even  If  we  assume  that  Budget 
had  this  authority,  this  would  still  be 
an  unprecedented  and  imwanted  pro- 
posal. 


To  completely  eliminate  an  essential 
element  of  our  defense  team  not  only 
undermines  the  Nation's  total  military 
strength,  but  it  is  also  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  concept  of  citizenship  in- 
volvement and  duty  regarding  national 
defense.  In  addition  such  action  would 
have  a  brutal  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
all  reservists  in  oiu-  Armed  Forces.  If  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  Is  eliminated,  what 
will  be  the  next  Reserve  unit  to  follow. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  stands  ready 
to  perform  vital  fimctlons  in  emergency 
situations.  The  security  of  our  ports  is 
a  case  in  point.  Their  protection  must 
be  complete  and  effective.  The  Selected 
Reserve  can  back  up  the  captains  of  the 
ports  throughout  the  country.  This  com- 
ponent can  be  mobilized  and  on  the  job 
within  a  matter  of  hours  in  the  major 
ports.  The  Selected  Reserve  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  constant  changes  that 
take  place  in  port  areas  by  periodic 
training  at  Individual  ports.  Neither  the 
Retired  Reserves  nor  the  Standby  Re- 
serves would  have  the  organization  to  ac- 
complish this  in  a  brief  period  of  time. 
The  point  I  tmi  trying  to  make  Is  that  the 
Ready  Reserve  has  effectively  trained 
the  teams  ready  to  be  mobilized,  teams 
familiar  with  specific  areas,  able  to  move 
in  and  become  operational  In  the  short- 
est period  of  time.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  how  the  Coast  Guard  can  possibly  be 
prepared  for  national  emergencies  by  de- 
pending on  retired  personnel  and  those 
serving  their  2-year  obligation  after  Ini- 
tial enlistment.  This  is  specious  argu- 
ment, for  they  cannot  be  recalled  to  meet 
contingency.  Further,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  recall  them,  you  would  have 
an  elderly  force  made  up  of  all  chiefs 
and  no  Indians. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  days 
about  our  hopes  to  someday  have  a  vol- 
imteer  military  force  rather  than  depend 
on  our  present  draft  system.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  repeatedly  said  the 
success  of  such  a  volunteer  force  depends 
directly  upon  an  incresise  of  all  Re- 
serve forces  and  not  their  elimination. 
The  Coast  Guard  certainly  did  not  know 
that  this  action  would  be  taken  nor  did 
they  want  it.  During  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  stated 
that  the  Coast  Guard  had  recommended 
a  Selected  Resen-e  in  the  amoimt  of 
16.590.  In  answer  to  questions  he  stated 
that  his  opinion  was  not  sought  by  any- 
one on  the  availability  to  meet  the  war- 
time mission  of  the  Selected  Reserve; 
that  he  first  learned  of  the  decision  to 
phase  cut  the  Reserve  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  "as  a  decision";  that  the 
number  of  16.590  was  a  minimal  need  to 
fulfill  the  mission  assigned  without  im- 
pairment to  the  national  security. 

If  you  look  carefully,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  not  only  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  Selected  Reserve  but  it  has  other  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  covers  up  the  fact 
that  it  is  destroying  the  entire  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  program  which  has 
laboriously  developed  and  maintained  a 
trained  mobilization  force  with  suitable 
training  facilities  and  equipment  over  a 
period  of  20  years.  This  Investment  of 
over  $250  million  would  be  almost  totally 
lost.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
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I  urge  that  you  not  eliminate  this  neces- 
sarj'  Reserve. 

The  Hou5e  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  $17.5  million  which 
provides  only  a  Selected  Reserve  strength 
of  10.000.  In  view  of  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  aflBrmative  action  of  the 
House  on  May  6  authorizing  a  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve  strength  of  16,- 
590  and  Admiral  Trimble's  testimony 
concerning  the  Reserve,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  amendment  to 
reinstate  the  $12  million  necessary  to 
keep  this  Selected  Reserve  at  its  proper 
strength. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
"College- of  Cardinals"  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations — that  is  the  name 
given  to  the  subcommittee  chairmen — I 
now  fly  in  the  face  of  the  gods  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  who  was 
also  a  chairman  at  one  time. 

Several  years  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  recall  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  SiKEs> .  and  myself,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Hebert),  who 
now  sits  in  front  of  me.  came  on  this 
floor,  and  we  manned  the  barricades  in 
behalf  of  the  Reserves,  all  of  the  Reserve 
components — Army.  Navy.  Air.  and  the 
Coast  Guard — even  though  the  Coast 
Guard  by  law  is  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I  could  never  figure  that  out. 
The  historic  reason.  I  know,  but  I  can- 
not figure  it  out  today.  I  still  think  It 
should  be  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. But  anyhow  I  speak,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  support  of  the  philosophy,  the 
intent,  and  the  purpose  of  Organized 
Reserves,  including  the  Select  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  have 
not  been  called,  nobody  called  them. 
What  do  you  want  them  for?  Well,  what 
in  the  world  do  you  want  with  an  in- 
surance policy?  You  pay  high  premiums 
on  an  insurance  policy  that  in  case  you 
need  it.  in  case  there  is  a  fire,  you  have 
protection  and  insurance.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  tiny  Reserve 
component. 

The  suggestion  was  made,  "We  are  not 
against  the  Reserves,  we  have  given  them 
I  niunbers  of  dollars."  I  am  aware  of 
that.  But  that  argument  I  have  resisted 
on  this  floor  since  World  War  11.  I  know 
of  a  dozen  efforts  to  destroy  the  Reserves, 
by  executive  fiat,  by  departmental  ac- 
tion, and  now  by  some  glorified  clerk  In 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Well,  now  there  is  authority  for  you — 
there  is  authority  for  you.  For  national 
defense,  for  protection  of  the  coasts. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  need 
5  minutes,  this  just  needs  what  I  have 
said,  even  if  no  one  else  sajrs  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PIRNIE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Flood)  has  brought  forc- 
ibly before  the  Committee  that  we 
are  not  passing  upon  the  merits  of  a 
judgment  as  to  defense  needs,  but  wheth- 


er or  not  it  is  appropriate  for  budgetary 
action  to  remove  protection. 

Protection  that  is  on  a  standby  basis 
is  protection  that  we  hope  we  will  not 
need.  But  if  the  eventuality  of  all-out 
war  occurred,  we  will  have  no  time  then 
to  train  and  orgtinize  in  order  to  protect 
our  ports. 

This  mission  has  been  asaigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  As  it  has  beeif  pointed  out, 
during  the  time  of  peeu/e,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  is  under  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  It  is  not  under  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

But  immediately  upon  the  creation  of 
this  need,  it  must  function  as  one  of  the 
most  important  security  elements  in  our 
defense  system. 

It  is  verj'  clear  that  the  budgetary  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  was  without  the 
consideration  of  the  mission  because 
when  the  committee  asked  the  Navy  how 
it  was  to  be  handled,  the  response  was 
very  clear,  that  the  present  system  was 
the  best  that  could  be  provided  and  that 
there  was  no  alternative. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriauons  has  partially  remedied  this 
error,  but  it  has  not  done  so  completely. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
figure  which  is  presently  in  the  bill 
would  only  permit  a  partial  job.  Does 
that  mean  that  we  should  have  some 
ports  not  protected  at  all?  Should  we 
have  ports  inadequately  secure?  Should 
we  omit  some  of  the  various  other  assign- 
ments that  go  to  the  Selected  Reserve  in 
augmenting  the  fleet  in  time  of  crisis? 

I  think  none  of  these  alternatives 
would  prove  acceptable. 

Therefore.  I  trust  that  we  will  respond 
with  a  favorable  vote  on  this  amendment 
so  that  we  can  at  least  continue  the 
very  important  service  of  these  fine 
trained  units  which  can  go  into  action 
immediately  as  required. 

Several  weeks  ago  when  we  were  con- 
sidering H.R.  17123,  I  outlined  to  the 
House  the  position  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and,  therefore,  I  will  not 
repeat  that  discussion.  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  after  extensive  hearings  on 
the  mission  requirements  for  the  war- 
time role  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  assigned  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  found  It  required  an 
absolute  minimum  strength  of  16,590. 
This  manning  was  recommended  and 
the  House  authorized  it  without  one 
voice  being  raised  in  objection. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill.  It  proposes  to  reduce  to  10,000  the 
number  of  men  In  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  In  so  doing,  the  com- 
mittee properly  differed  with  the  budget- 
ary move  to  phase  out  the  Coast  Guard 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  This  is  because 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recognized  that  there  is  no  other 
available  manpower  trained  to  perform 
the  work  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  particularly,  the  one  important 
wartime  mission;  namely,  that  of  port 
security.  Now,  the  testimony  is  clear  that 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 


Coast  Guard  would  be  devoted  to  per- 
forming port  security.  In  other  words,  to 
perform  that  wartime  mission  in  this 
vital  security  area  would  require  slightly 
over  11,500  persons.  How  then  can  the 
committee  justify  a  reduction  of  strength 
to  10,000? 

You  would  have  a  shortage  of  over 
1,500  individuals.  We  should  ask  our- 
selves which  ports  are  to  be  left  un- 
guarded? Or.  if  they  all  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, will  the  coverage  be  adequate  to 
perform  the  assigned  task?  This  defi- 
ciency in  the  number  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  cover  the  vital  area  of  port 
security,  while  in  itself  is  cause  for  seri- 
ous concern,  is  further  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  still  further  dilu- 
tion of  strength  if  the  other  military 
missions  assigned  to  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve are  to  be  undertaken. 

These  other  wartime  missions  sissigned 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  are: 

First,  wartime  augmentation  of  exist- 
ing vessels,  and  manning  of  additional 
Coast  Guard  and  Navy  vessels  for  duties 
as  assigned,  including  ocean  station 
operations. 

Second,  expansion  of  search  and  res- 
cue operations  to  support  military  re- 
quirements. 

Third,  expansion  of  aids  to  navigation 
and  icebreaking  in  support  of  wartime 
military  requirements. 

Fourth,  augmentation  of  merchant 
marine  safety  activities  in  support  of  a 
greatly  expanded  wartime  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet. 

The  early  response  personnel  required 
to  fulfill  these  miscellaneous  wartime 
missions  amount  to  30  percent  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  Selected  Reserve  or  ap- 
proximately 5,000  officers  and  enlisted 
men  which  are  not  available  for  early 
response  from  non-Selected  Reserve 
sources. 

Would  anyone  argue  that  these  mis- 
sions in  time  of  war  are  not  essential? 
Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  made  the 
assignment  felt  that  they  were.  These 
missions  have  been  reviewed  on  two  re- 
cent occasions  and  were  foimd  to  be 
completely  valid. 

Either  we  must  omit  these  additional 
missions  or  further  dilute  the  mission  of 
port  security  if  we  allow  the  10,000  fig- 
ure to  stand.  In  my  opinion,  either  al- 
ternative presents  unnecessary  security 
risks. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  big  amount 
of  money  here.  The  entire  cost  to  restore 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  strength  figure 
authorized  for  them  would  be  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000.  Gentlemen,  it  seems 
incredible  that  we  would  let  tliis  sum 
create  a  catastrophic  risk  in  our  national 
security. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.   

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman,  and  the 
gentleman  from  'Virginia  fMr.  Downing) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  FtooD)  and  others  who  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  here  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  am  OD  the  Coast  Ouard  Suboommlt- 
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tee  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Many  of  us  were 
deeply  concerned  when  we  saw  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  cut  this  back.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  that  we  are  using  this  ve- 
hicle today,  and  this  a  very  good  amend- 
ment, to  restore  the  desired  quota  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Select  Reserve. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

would  like  to  express  my  support  of  this 

amendment  and  to  associate  myself  with 

the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman.  I  feel  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  Coast  Guard  from 
the  budgetary  attack  being  made  upon 
its  reserves.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
voted  to  maintain  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. The  funding  sought  by  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  is  needed  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  recommendation  made  by 
our  corrunittee.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  this  amendment 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  of  our  country  and  of  aid  to  our 
maritime  position. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  strength  of  the  arguments 
advanced  for  the  Steed  amendment 
which  I  support.  I  believe  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  should  be  fully  funded 
and  continued  in  full  operation.  The 
Coast  Guard  and  its  Reserve  are  essential 
elements  of  our  defense  team  and  as 
every  Member  of  the  House  realizes  both 
are  highly  important  In  peace  and  in  war. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
explored  this  matter  and  that  important 
committee  supports  the  continuation  of 
a  full-fledged  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  This, 
in  itself,  is  very  significant. 

I  note  also  that  the  officials  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
are  responsible  for  its  successful  opera- 
tion, strongly  endorse  a  continuation  of 
a  full-scale  Reserve  program.  The  Steed 
amendment  would  accomplish  this. 
Other  witnesses  of  high  rank  have  given 
testimony  which  indicates  that  the  de- 
cision to  eliminate  or  to  drastically  cut 
back  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  not 
carefully  thought  through.  For  instance, 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  testified  that  the  Navy  is  not  able 
to  take  on  additional  missions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  reduction  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  I  believe  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  proposed  action  is  justifiable  and 
that  the  Steed  amendment  should  be 
approved. 
Remember,  we  are  talking  not  only 


about  the  Coast  Guard's  place  in  national 
defense,  but  we  are  talking  about  the  se- 
curity of  our  merchant  vessels,  our  ports, 
and  our  harbors.  The  shipping  industry 
is  essential  to  defense  transportation,  but 
it  is  equally  essential  to  the  peacetime 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Undoubtedly  considerations  of  econ- 
omy have  entered  very  strongly  into 
the  decision  to  eliminate  the  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve.  But  the  fact  is 
it  was  done  without  consideration  for 
the  reconunendations  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  action  was  unwarranted. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  its  area  of  respon- 
sibility and  fills  it  in  a  most  commend- 
able way.  There  are  no  provisions  by 
which  these  areas  of  responsibility  can 
be  assumed  by  another  service.  The 
Coast  Guard  must  have  its  reserve  forces 
if  it  is  to  realistically  perform  the  im- 
portant work  with  which  it  is  entrusted. 
Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  support  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  program  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  retention  and  train- 
ing of  its  forces  to  the  highest  degree  of 
readiness. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
reluctantly  because  it  was  while  I  was 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Com- 
mittee where  I  served  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Mr.  Vaughan  Gary, 
that  we  urged  the  purchase  of  Yorktown 
as  an  installation.  We  worked  hard  to  get 
Yorktown  as  a  Reserve  center. 

Also,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  transpired  in  executive  session, 
there  were  some  of  us  in  there,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
McFall*  that  felt  we  could  go  along  with 
10,000  reservists.  As  you  recall  the  ad- 
ministration had  asked  for  none.  We 
thought  we  had  done  a  yeoman  service 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  a  yeoman  service 
for  the  coxmtry.  We  thought  that  port 
security  would  be  well  taken  care  of  by 
having  10,000  reservists.  Unfortunately, 
something  has  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  fortmi,  and  now  there  are  those  who 
come  here  today  and  say  that  we  should 
have  15,000  rather  than  10,000. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  debate 
here  today  about  the  economic  condition 
of  this  country,  the  imbalanced  budget 
we  have,  our  tight  money  policy,  and 
many  other  things.  We  tried  to  save  a 
pittance  in  this  bill  of  about  $8.15  mil- 
lion, and  having  done  so,  we  find  that 
everybody  jumps  down  our  backs. 

This  program  started  in  1950.  It  grew 
from  SI  million  to  $27  million.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money. 

Nobody  is  going  to  tell  me  about  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  services  in  the  country.  Of  all 
the  services  put  together,  it  is  the  best. 
I  worked  on  the  budget  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  12  years.  I  moved  as  senior 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury 
Committee  mainly  to  get  back  to  handle 
the  Coast  Guard  budget.  I  think  that 
10,000  reservists  will  take  care  of  the 
port  security  problems. 

I  feel  badly  that  we  are  put  in  this 
embarrassing  position.  Let  me  read  from 
the    record.    When    the    administration 


came  up  here  and  sisked  for  no  Standby 
Reserves,  I  became  very  upset.  When 
Admiral  Smith  came  up  to  the  committee 

I  asked  him  many  questions.  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  going  to  get  by  in  time  of 
emergency.  Remember  this:  Many  Mem- 
bers are  confused  about  the  Coast  Guard 
Standby  Reserve.  They  have  never  been 
called  up.  They  were  not  called  up  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict:  they  have  not 
been  called  up  in  Vietnam  right  now. 

I  said,  "What  is  going  to  happen  in 
time  of  emergency?" 

As  you  know,  in  time  of  emergency, 
when  there  is  a  declared  war,  the  Coast 
Guard  becomes  part  of  the  Navy.  I  said, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  none  of 
these  Standby  Reservists?" 

Admiral  Smith  said  this: 

Personnel  will  be  reassigned  from  those 
peacetime  missions,  such  as  recreational 
boating  safety,  which  would  be  curtailed  In 
the  event  of  a  wartime  emergency.  Early 
graduation  of  Academy  first  class  men,  re- 
cruits, and  basic  petty  officer  trainees,  would 
also  be  accomplished  to  provide  a  rapid  In- 
crease of  available  manpower.  In  addition  to 
these  resources,  action  would  be  instituted 
to  call  up  Reserves — Ready  and  Standby — 
and  physically  qualified  retired  personnel. 
The  output  of  recruit  centers  would  be  In- 
creased by  accepting  more  volunteers  and  by 
using  selective  service  Inductees  If  necessary. 
The  recruiting  of  veteran  volunteers  from 
civilian  areas  would  also  add  to  the  available 
manpower. 

For  those  Members  who  would  like  to 
read  further,  this  is  from  Part  1.  page 
210  an^  page  211,  where  I  had  a  collo- 
quy with  the  Commandant,  Admiral 
Smith,  who  felt  they  could  get  by  with- 
out any.  So  what  do  we  do?  We  arrived  at 
what  I  thought  was  a  good  compromise. 
We  added  10.000  instead  of  none,  and 
now  we  are  faced  with  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  bring  it  up  to 
full  strength. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  think  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  de- 
serve some  further  comment.  The  gentle- 
man suggested  that  he  quoted  at  length 
from  testimony  of  Admiral  Smith,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
he  referred  Members  to  the  hearings  at 
X  psiges,  and,  of  course,  we  all  know 
the  Members  will  not  have  the  time  now 
to  read  that  at  this  moment,  but  I  sug- 
gest the  Members  read  the  entire  hear- 
ings of  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  partic- 
ularly the  committee  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  there  they  will 
find  that  Admiral  Smith  testified — and  I 
paraphrase  it^that  if  he  was  not  testi- 
fying under  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
him  as  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  supporting  the  budget,  he  would  be 
asking  for  16,000  Reserves.  There  is 
absolutely  nowhere  in  the  testimony 
which  is  open  and  frank  before  the  com- 
mittee to  indicate  he  was  satisfied  with 
no  Reserve  force  at  all. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting,  I  think, 
for  those  who  wish  to  know  and  for  the 
House  to  realize  that  this  extinction  of 
the  Coast  Guard  was  a  decision  made 
without  the  consultation  of  the  Com- 
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mandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  He  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  it  until  the  de- 
cision h£id  been  reached,  and  he  was  told 
about  it. 

I  also  suggest  the  Members  look  to 
the  law  on  the  Revltalization  Act,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and  there  they  will 
note  that  the  authority  to  place  the 
floor  of  the  Reserve  forces  is  vested  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  through 
its  Armed  Sei  vices  Committee  dis- 
charges that  responsibility. 

It  has  heard  the  testimony  from  all  the 
forces,  and  the  testimony  is  emphati- 
cally there  for  any  who  care  to  read  it, 
that  16.000  is  a  minimum. 

The  suggestion  that  something  good 
was  done  by  throwing  in  10.000  is  mis- 
leading. Ten  thousand  were  not  added. 
Sixteen  thousand  were  taken  away,  or 
else  I  do  not  know  my  arithmetic. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  amendment  be  sup- 
ports. The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken. 
I  ask  Members  to  note,  have  been  many 
of  them  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee itself,  and  they  have  risen  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  suggest  we 
go  about  our  business  and  give  the  Coast 
Guard  what  the  Coast  Guard  wants,  and 
give  the  Commandant  what  he  wants, 
and  what  the  Reserve  wants,  and  what 
they  have  justified. 

Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  summarize 
what  I  have  pointed  out  this  far. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Admiral  Smith,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  said: 

We  have  a  number  of  missions  under  the 
mobilization  concept.  These  are  assigned  to 
us  by  the  Navy,  since  we  become  a  part  of 
the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  Generally,  these 
are  In  support  of  Navy  responsibilities  In 
wartime  situations.  The  largest  task  In  re- 
spect to  resources  Is  port  security  and  port 
safety,  which  accounts  for  70  percent  of  our 
early  response  reserve  forces.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  tasks  to  participate  in  which 
are  generally  extensions  of  our  peacetime 
missions  In  a  wartime  environment  such  as 
merchant  marine  safety,  aids  to  navigation, 
vessel  patroUng.  and  antisubmarine  opera- 
tions. 

A  2-year  force  analysis  study  com- 
pleted by  the  Coast  Guard  determined 
that  a  Selected  Reserve  of  16.590  is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  Coast  Guard's 
wartime  missions.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  has  testified  to  this  re- 
quirements and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  after  extensive  hearings  and 
careful  study  of  the  classified  force  anal- 
ysis prepared  by  the  Coast  Guard,  has 
strongly  recommended  it.  This  Selected 
Reserve  strength  of  16,590  was  authorized 
by  the  House  in  H.R.  17123  passed  on 
May  6. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  not  only  contains 
insufficient  funds  to  support  the  Selected 
Reserve  determined  to  be  necessary  in 
the  force  analysis  study,  it  goes  further 
and  proposes  the  nullification  of  the  pre- 
vious House  action  authorizing  a  strength 
of  16.590  by  providing  that  the  appropri- 
ation siiall  not  be  ased  to  support  a  Se- 
lected Reserve  in  excess  of  10.000. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  testimony 
and  the  facts  contained  in  the  report  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee,  there  is 
no  logic  to  either  the  arbitrary  strength 
limitation  or  the  insufficient  funds  pro- 
posed for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the 
pending  bill.  Both  the  proposed  limita- 
tion of  10,000  on  strength  and  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  $17.5  million 
would  be  insufficient  to  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  maintain  a  Selected  Reserve 
large  enough  to  perform  even  its  port  se- 
curity mission  in  the  crucial  early  days 
of  mobilization.  But  the  Commandant 
has  testified  that  the  port  security  mis- 
sion represents  only  70  percent  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  wartime  mission  require- 
ments. 

The  pending  bill  completely  ignores  the 
requirement  established  by  the  force 
analysis  study  and  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  personnel  to  perform 
other  wartime  missions  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Commandant  has  testified,  and  the 
force  analysis  study  confirms,  that  the 
other  wartime  missions  which  must  be 
met  from  the  Selectee  Reserve  include 
antisubmarine  operations,  vessel  patrol- 
ing  and  similar  urgent  tasks.  An  expan- 
sion of  search  and  rescue  operations  to 
support  military  requirements  is  also  nec- 
essary. 

The  Coast  Guard's  "force  analysis" 
study,  is  one  in  which  the  Commandant 
states : 

A  reduced  FY  70  input  would  have  caused 
unacceptably  low  Selected  Reserve  strengths 
In  future  years.  .  .  .  The  low  Selected  Re- 
serve strengtth  Is  unacceptable  because  of  the 
high  risk  Involved. 

We  believe  that  a  Selected  Reserve 
strength  of  16,590  is  the  absolute  mini- 
mum for  the  performance  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  wartime  missions.  This  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  testi- 
mony by  the  Commandant  and  other 
Coast  Guard  officials. 

Furthermore,  the  Assistant  Comman- 
dant, Vice  Admiral  Trimble,  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  May  5,  that  the  Coast  Guard  would 
require  $29.8  million  to  support  the 
strength  of  16,590  authorized  by  the 
House,  and  that  this  was,  in  fact,  the 
amount  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  Coast  Guard. 

All  of  the  facts  point  to  the  require- 
ment for  a  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
strength  of  16,590  and  the  need  for  $29.8 
million  to  support  It.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  these  requirements,  instead  of 
the  proposals  in  the  bill  which  would  not 
even  meet  the  requirement  for  the  port 
security  mission  and  would  ignore  re- 
quirements for  all  of  the  other  wartime 
missions. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEI'PER.  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing 
the  services  performed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  of  this  coimtry  in  time  of  war  and 
the  services  which  it  renders  in  peace, 
I  wish  very  strongly  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  others  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa vMr.  Steed.) 


Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  my  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  indicate  that  he  was 
impressed  by  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ments, but  I  am  more  impressed  by  the 
size  and  caliber  of  those  supporting  the 
amendment. 

I  t)elieve  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
that  what  the  subcommittee  did  was  to 
say  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to 
the  administration,  "You  are  not  going 
to  phase  out  the  Selected  Reserve." 

When  this  budget  came  to  our  sub- 
committee, the  Selected  Reserve  was 
being  totally  phased  out  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  committee  sat  down, 
argued,  looked  it  over,  and  said,  'Wc 
think  there  is  a  place  for  them." 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  says,  there  is  a  place  for  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  national  security  of 
this  Nation.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  in  time  of  war  they  do  offer 
the  best  security  for  our  ports,  better 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  armed  serv- 
ices. There  is  only  one  service,  really, 
which  offers  that  type  of  security. 

The  members  ought  to  know  that  the 
training  in  the  Selected  Reserve  program 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  I  suppose  one 
can  say  this  about  all  the  Reserve  orga- 
nizations. The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  we 
have  found  this  to  be  true  about  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserves  training 
program. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  had 
an  Appropriations  Committee  staff  study 
made,  not  by  members  of  our  own  com- 
mittee but  by  men  from  the  various  de- 
partments, to  investigate  the  worth  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  train- 
ing program.  Tlie  report  is  lying  on  the 
desk  of  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  CoNTE).  I  must  say  that  the  report 
indicated  the  training  program  was  se- 
riously deficient  in  most  areas. 

The  request  from  the  Coast  Guard  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  was 
around  $29  million.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  them  back  to  $10  million. 

This  item  increases  every  year.  K  one 
stays  in  the  Coast  Guard  long  enough,  he 
earns  retirement  benefits,  which  after  he 
retires  we  have  to  fund.  The  result  is  that 
this  item  will  continue  to  increase.  If 
we  fund  it  at  the  level  required  by  the 
amendment,  we  see  we  will  have  to  spend 
in  excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Who  recommended  this  phaseout  of 
the  Selected  Reserve — certainly  it  was 
not  recommended  by  any  clerk  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  Department  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  I  assume  of  the  President.  It 
has  also  been  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

All  I  ask  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  look  at  the  action  of  our 
committee  in  a  fair  light.  We  have  said 
to  them,  "You  are  not  going  to  phase  out 
the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve,  be- 
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cause  we  believe  there  may  be  good  po- 
tential here." 

But  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  good 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  program 
unless  we  keep  their  feet  to  the  fire.  How 
do  we  do  that?  By  cutting  out  funds 
thereby  reducing  the  excessive  number  of 
personnel  in  the  Reserve. 

My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Hebert>  says  the  reserve 
strength  indicated  in  the  research  and 
development  and  reserve  strength  bill 
which  we  passed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
would  call  for  a  reserve  strength  in  the 
Coast  Guard  of  16,590.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommends  none  after  1971. 
We  say  they  can  keep  it  at  10.000.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  most  important 
mission  of  the  Coast  Guard,  that  is,  port 
security. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  10,000 
Is  the  figure  the  Coast  Guard  indicated 
would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
operational  port  security  requirements, 
if  there  is  a  national  emergency. 

The  committee  sincerely  believes  that 
this  is  a  program  which  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  at  a  reduced  level.  I  am  sure 
that  at  a  10,000-man  level  the  training 
in  the  program  will  be  significantly 
improved. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  just  want  the  Members 
to  know  I  join  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee in  opposing  the  amendment.  I 
believe  we  have  presented  a  reasonable 
program  to  the  House,  and  we  have  ex- 
plained to  the  House  the  reasonable 
basis  on  which  we  acted. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

If  we  would  just  hesitate  for  a  moment 
and  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  few  minutes,  we  would  see  we  sort 
of  tread  on  what  is  a  little  bit  ridiculous. 
We  just  passed  tlu-ough  the  aisle  to  vote 
upon  a  measure  which  would  spend  $289 
million  on  something  which  is  only  an 
experiment.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  being 
conservative  or  trying  to  save  some 
money  we  are  listening  to  an  argument 
that  is  going  to  eliminate  a  paltry  $7.5 
million,  not  for  an  experiment  but  for 
something  that  would  be  chopping  down 
a  reserve  force  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
forces  we  have  in  the  country. 

Now,  some  people  have  said  maybe 
there  Ls  something  to  be  desired  in  this 
program.  I  do  not  know  where  they  get 
their  information,  because  the  largest 
training  base  happens  to  be  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  I  rate  it  sec- 
ond to  none  I  have  seen  anywhere.  I 
would  like  this  House  to  know  that  of 
the  people  who  serve  there  a  good  many 
of  them  are  reservists.  One  of  the  largest 
classes  of  the  Coast  Guard  ships  that  we 
have  is  the  Unimac  class.  I  would  like  the 
House  to  know  that  the  skipper  of  the 
Unimac  itself,  which  is  the  vessel  that 
the  class  itself  is  named  after,  a  four- 
stripe  captain,  happens  to  be  a  reservist 
and  half  of  that  crew  are  also  reservists. 

If  we  talk  about  spreading  10,000  men 
among  the  ports,  let  us  not  talk  about 
sending  them  anywhere  to  the  Middle 


West  or  anywhere  like  that,  because  it 
is  just  ridiculous.  There  happen  to  be 
thousands  of  ports  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board alone.  The  tiny  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  example,  happens  to  have  more 
than  200  miles  of  coastline,  and  it  is  Just 
loaded  with  ports  of  all  kinds.  During 
the  Second  World  War  every  inch  of  It 
had  to  be  protected.  You  could  use  10,000 
men  just  on  that  kind  of  a  coastline  in 
an  emergency  if  you  had  to. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  a  point  which 
is  almost  ridiculous  if  we  are  talking 
about  saving  a  paltry  $7.5  million  with 
any  idea  in  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
phase  this  program  out.  Happily  the 
committee  did  put  back  some  part  of  the 
reserve  program,  but  I  believe  it  is  one 
that  should  be  expanded  as  time  goes  on. 
If  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
training  program,  let  us  improve  the 
training  program.  The  history  of  the 
Coast  Guard  itself  is  great  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  reserve  can  be  just  as  great 
if  not  greater  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  friends  on  the  committee  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
prepared  a  staff  report  on  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  I  have  it  right  here.  It 
Ls  96  pages  of  the  most  condemning  tes- 
timony I  have  ever  read  in  any  kind  of 
a  staff  report.  It  points  out  that  since 
1951  up  to  tind  through  1969  we  have 
spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
on  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Yet  in  terms 
of  actual  performance  the  report  says, 
and  I  will  quote  from  It,  "In  its  entire 
history  it  has  never  been  mobilized.  None 
of  the  national  emergencies  which 
have  occiured  between  1951  and  1969 
caused  an  involuntary  callup  of  these 
reservists." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  this  report  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  condemning  reports  I  have  ever 
read.  I  did  not  agree  in  appropriation 
committee  to  the  10,000  Coast  Guard 
reservists.  To  add  this  additional  7,000 
would  be  a  mockery.  The  facts  and  record 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  yes  with 
some  exception,  is  not  a  good  one — it  is 
not  in  tune  with  the  outstanding  and  ex- 
cellent performance  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFKEED    BY    MR.    BlLEl) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stexd:  On  page 
6.  line  4.  change  colon  to  a  period  and  strike 
out  all  of  line  4  beginning  with  "provided 
further"  and  through  and  Including  lines 
5.  6  and  7. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  For  my  part.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  will  accept  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

SALARCeS    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transf)ortatlon  Administration,  Including 
services  as  authorized  by  6  U.8.C.  3109; 
$3,200,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch  :  On  page 
15  after  line  6  insert: 

"URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  FUND 

"For  an  additional  amoimt  for  grants  and 
loans  as  authorized  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49 
use  1601  et  seq.)  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  $82,000,000." 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
call  something  to  your  attention  that  I 
think  has  been  overlooked. 

We  have  a  bill  before  us  which  is  en- 
titled an  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  single  dollar 
of  new  funds  for  the  mass  transit  fund  in 
this  bin,  not  one  single  dollar. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  that  comes 
about  and  I  want  to  urge  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  and  others  here  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  I  am  offering. 

The  amendment  would  restore  the 
money  requested  by  the  President  for  his 
new  transportation  program.  These 
funds  were  cut  from  the  budget  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  because  the 
President's  program  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  But,  I  would  re- 
mind our  colleagues  that  we  have  an  au- 
thorization for  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  so  far  only  $214  million  has 
been  appropriated.  Therefore,  the  addi- 
tional $82  million  could  be  added  on  the 
basis  of  an  existing  authorization,  and  I 
would  urge  that  we  do  so  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  our  cities  have  for  mass 
transit  funds. 

Is  it  unreasonable  that  we  spend  $300 
million  on  mass  transit  in  this  day  and 
age,  when  everybody — and  I  believe  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  agree — is  concerned  that 
there  are  not  adequate  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities available  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
this  coimtry. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  expand  upon  my  statement,  re- 
citing in  more  detail  how  today's  trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  clearly  in- 
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dicates  tliat  m&ss  transit  is  still  very 
much  a  stepchild  in  our  counti-y's  trans- 
portation program. 

While  hundreds  of  our  urban  centers 
are  now  faced  with  a  transportation 
crisis — while  every  city  has  rush  hour 
trafiQc  congestion — and  while  auto  pol- 
lution is  taking  a  great  toll  on  the  health 
of  our  country's  people,  today  we  are 
considering  an  appropriation  bill  that 
contains  no  money  at  all  for  the  urban 
mass  tiansportation  fund.  Consequently, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration will  have  available  only  $214 
million.  This  is  an  outrageous  state  of 
affairs. 

This  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will  be  spend- 
in?  $290  million  on  the  development  of 
the  SST  while  committing  only  $214  mil- 
lion to  maso  transit.  It  is  both  irrational 
and  irresponsible  for  a  society  such  as 
ours  to  spend  more  money  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  aircraft,  whose  mer- 
its and  success  are  in  such  question,  so 
that  the  jet  set  can  fly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic in  a  couple  of  hours,  while  we  ignore 
the  verj-  basic  transportation  that  mil- 
lions of  working  Americans  use  each  day 
to  get  to  work  and  back  home  again. 
In  the  concern  over  cutting  flying  time 
down  by  4  hours  to  Europe,  we  are  plainly 
neglecting  the  thousands  of  hours  lost 
each  week  by  people  who  are  daily 
caught  in  traflQc  congestion,  whether  it 
be  on  the  road,  in  a  commuter  railroad, 
or  a  subway.  I  am.  sure  that  if  someone 
were  to  calculi  te  the  time  that  will  be 
saved  in  a  transoceanic  flight  in  the 
SST— if  indeed  it  ever  gets  off  the 
ground — as  compared  to  the  man-hours 
that  will  continue  to  be  lost  in  boggling 
transit  faciUties  and  snarled  highways, 
the  absurdity  of  this  bill's  priorities 
would  be  crystal  clear. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  needed  to  up- 
date the  country's  public  transportation 
operations,  and  yet  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  continue  to  commit  to 
mass  transit  just  5  percent  of  what  we 
put  into  highways.  While  $214  million 
will  be  available  for  mass  transit,  this 
bill  approves  an  expenditure  of  $4.35 
billion  on  highway  construction. 

In  addition  to  inadequate  funds,  the 
mass  transit  program  is  being  set  back 
further  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's action  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  the  E)epartment  of  Transportation 
will  be  able  to  obligate  durmg  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  now  has  before  it  a  new  con- 
tract authority  program  for  mass  tran- 
sit submitted  by  the  President  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  As  approved  by 
the  committee's  Housing  Subcommittee 
this  bUl  would  provide  $5  billion  in  con- 
tract authority  in  the  next  5  years  with 
$3  billion  of  this  being  Uquidated  by  ap- 
propriations during  the  same  period. 
With  this  new  financing  mechanism  of 
contract  authority,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  long-term  contrtuitual  obligations, 
so  essential  for  mass  transit  planning 
and  construction. 

Today,  however,  this  body  Is  going  to 
approve   a   bill   which   In  efitect   wipes 


away  contract  authority.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  limited  expendi- 
tures to  $214  million,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1971  last  year. 
In  the  Hearings  UMTA  indicated  that  it 
would  obligate  approximately  $850  mil- 
lion, under  the  new  contract  authority 
mechanism,  during  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
$850  million  is  a  mere  pittance  in  the 
scale  of  our  transportation  demands — 
but  today's  legislation  will  make  even 
this  level  of  commitment  impossible.  A 
dramatic  illustration  of  today's  trans- 
portation requirements  can  be  found  in 
a  study  made  last  year  by  the  Institute 
of  Rapid  Transit.  The  institute  com- 
puted the  capital  requirements  for  the 
construction  of  just  19  systems  during 
this  decade  and  came  out  with  a  grand 
total  of  S17.708  billion.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  begin  to  account  for  the  many 
middle-size  cities  also  needing  help,  or 
the  inevitable  lO-percent  annual  rise  in 
construction  costs. 

So,  today  we  are  really  taking  a  step 
backward  in  the  face  of  tl^ie  transporta- 
tion challenge.  Even  before  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  the  Presidents  mass 
transit  program,  we  will  be  undermining 
its  basic  foundation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  warnings  of 
the  vulnerability  of  contract  autliorlty 
had  been  sounded  by  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed the  President's  transportation 
package  when  he  first  submitted  it  to  the 
Congress  last  August.  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mass  transportation  trust  fund. 
History  has  certainly  proven  the  success 
of  the  trust  fund  as  a  reliable  mecha- 
nism for  long  term  financing.  But,  even 
while  the  mass  transportation  trust  fund 
has  over  110  House  sponsors,  support 
from  the  mayors  and  Governors  and  even 
from  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe,  the  President  rejected  it  and  chose 
to  send  to  Congress  a  5-year  contract 
authority  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  continue  to  vote 
against  the  funding  of  the  SST's  devel- 
opment on  the  basis  of  its  own  inade- 
quacies. As  its  noise  levels  and  cost  esti- 
mates escalate,  and  while  concern  mounts 
over  the  threat  It  poses  to  the  very 
stability  of  our  atmosphere,  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  commit  our  Urnited  resources  to  a 
project  which  may  never  have  a  market 
and  which  some  airlines  do  not  even 
seem  to  want. 

It  is  time  that  we  face  the  transporta- 
tion crisis  now  before  us  and  put  our 
funds  where  they  are  urgently  needed — 
into  mass  transit. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  Indicate  that  I  believe  them 
to  be  most  accurate. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  Urban 
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Mass  Transportation  Administration  will 
have  plenty  of  fimds  to  spend  in  the 
coming  year. 

The  $80  million  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  talked  about  has  not 
been  requested  by  the  administration,  It 
is  a  part  of  a  program  that  may  be  re- 
quested when  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation bill  Is  passed  by  the  Congress. 

As  of  now.  they  will  have  the  $214  mil- 
lion that  we  funded  in  advance  last  year 
plus  $100  million  that  they  had  avail- 
able from  prior  years,  that  they  had  not 
spent  as  of  April  first  of  this  year.  In 
other  words,  this  coming  fiscal  year  they 
will  have  available  $314  million  to  spend 
on  mass  transportation. 

Last  year  they  spent  considerably  less, 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  adequately 
funded,  and  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  additional  $82  million  In  this 
appropriation  bill.  I  ask  for  a  "no "  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  It  is  not  a  fact  that  In 
the  testimony  taken  by  his  committee, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  indi- 
cated that  they  would  be  able  to  obligate 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  $850  million? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  would  say  that  I  can  well  imderstand 
the  gentleman's  Interest  in  mass  trans- 
portation. I  think  the  country  needs  a 
mass  transportation  program.  But  the 
administration  is  not  ready  at  this  time 
to  provide  that  kind  of  money  to  develop  5 
our  mass  transportation  system  until  we  x 
get  the  pending  authorization  enacted. 
The  kind  of  money  that  we  have  avail- 
able is  much  more  money  than  they  have 
been  spending  in  the  past  years,  and  I 
think  it  will  ftmd  a  very  adequate  pro- 
gram for  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  so  that  the 
testimony  brought  out  that  there  was 
$100  million  in  1970  that  had  not  been 
committed,  and  there  was  $214  million 
for  1971  that  had  not  been  committed, 
so  that  there  is  $314  million  altogether 
that  had  not  been  committed? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  right.  They  will 
have  $314  million  to  spend  in  the  1971 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  3^eld  further,  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  mass  transit  needs  of 
this  coimtry,  and  over  80  percent  of  the 
people  Uve  in  the  cities,  is  there  not  some 
inconsistency  tn  saying  that,  using  the 
gentleman's  figures  of  $314  million,  that 
that  is  adequate  for  the  cities  of  this 
country  when  in  the  ssune  bill  we  are 
appropriating  something  like  $16  million 
just  to  put  trees  along  the  highways 
and  $4.3  billion  for  highways  in  that 
same  fiscal  year? 

Is  there  not  something  wrong  about 
our  priorities? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 


tleman that  with  the  $314  million  they 
will  have  an  adequate  beginning  program. 
And  if  we  are  going  to  fill  all  of  these 
mass  transportation  needs  of  our  coun- 
try we  are  going  to  need  the  legislation 
v>'hich  is  presently  pending  in  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  why  there  is  $330 
million  in  this  bill  for  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, when  as  late  as  yesterday  the 
promoters  were  deadlocked  on  the  loca- 
tion of  a  station  on  this  subway  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

According  to  a  newspaper,  if  they  do 
not  resolve  this  dispute  over  the  location 
of  a  key  subway  station,  and  thus  the 
route  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
construction  may  be  delayed  for  13 
months. 

Why  is  there  $330  million  in  this  bill  If 
these  people  cannot  get  together  and  de- 
cide where  they  want  to  run  the  subway? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  is  the  Federal  share  of  the 
subway  system,  and  hopefully  these 
problems  will  be  resolved. 

The  committee  at  the  time  we  con- 
sidered this  bill,  did  not  have  that  par- 
ticular location  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  In  dispute.  It  is  in  dispute  now  but 
we  hope  it  will  be  resolved  and  that  they 
can  go  move  ahead  with  this  important 
program.  That  is  what  they  want  to  do. 

It  is  unfortmiate  that  'WMATA  is  be- 
ing held  up  at  various  points  because  of 
some  differences. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  happen  to 
the  $330  million  that  is  here  being  made 
available,  if  they  do  not  resolve  these 
dlflferences?  Will  that  money  be  frittered 
away  in  some  fashion  or  other? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  hope  it  will  not 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  not. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  re- 
duced the  forward  funding  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  by  $38  million.  The  request 
was  $188,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
the  committee  reduced  It  by  $38  million 
principally  because  of  these  delays. 
Knowing  that  they  are  not  going  to 
move  ahead  sis  rapidly  as  they  hoped 
they  would,  and  because  of  the  delays 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  and 
other  delays,  we  do  think  that  the  total 
figure,  $330  million,  over  the  next  2  years 
will  give  WMATA  a  sufBcient  amount  to 
move  the  system  ahead.  We  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  carmot  speedily 
resolve  a  dispute  of  this  kind,  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  committee  next 
year  would  cut  them  right  down  to  the 
hip  pockets  so  far  as  additional  Federal 
money  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  that  that  sugges- 
tion will  be  considered  by  the  committee 
if  'WMATA  is  not  able  to  resolve  some 
of  these  problems. 

I  think  not  only  the  Congress  but  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 


getting  tired  of  the  impasse  that  has 
been  reached. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  advise  the  House  that  I 
am  told  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  by  the  mi- 
nority. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  propose  to 
try  to  get  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  previous 
question  in  the  hope  that  the  previous 
question  will  be  voted  down. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
rollcall  vote  is  successful  and  the  previous 
question  is  defeated  so  that  a  motion  to 
recommit  may  be  offered  to  strike  from 
this  bill  the  fimds  for  the  supersonic 
transport.  It  is  Incomprehensible  that 
the  Nixon  administration  would  today 
support  the  spending  of  $300,000,000  for 
this  boondoggle  and  then  next  week  call 
upon  Congress  to  increase  the  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $18,000,000,000.  This  is  the  worst 
kind  of  fiscal  insanity  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  a  direct  vote  of  this  infamous 
SST. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless 
the  $300  million  for  the  SST  is  stricken, 
I  will  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  bill 
on  final  passage  for  I  want  to  be  recorded 
against  this  kind  of  unconscionable 
spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  Yates  amendment 
before  the  vote  on  the  Yates  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert), 
having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
17755)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  £md  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   KXCOMMrr   OrrERED   BT    MB.   RHODES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rhodes  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  17765  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOLAiro.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

PARUAMENTABY     INQUIET 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  have  had  a  motion 
to  recommit  at  the  desk  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  out  the  fimds  for  the  SST, 
but  I  imderstand  that  under  the  prece- 
dents and  the  cu.«;tom6  of  the  House,  be- 
ing only  the  No.  5  man  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  was  outranked  by  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman really  is  not  stating  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  176,  nays  162,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1461 

YEAS— 176 
Ab«metby  Caffery  Fountain 
Adair  Camp  Frey 
Adams  Casey  Fulton,  Tenn. 
Albert  Cederberg  Fuqua 
Alexander  Chamberlain  Garmatz 
Anderson,  ChappeU  Oettys 
Calif.  Clancy  Olaimo 
Anderson,  HI.  Clark  Oonzalez 
Annunzlo  Clausen.  Gray 
Arends                    Don  H.  Drover 
Asplnall  Collins  Oubser 
Ayres  Colmer  Hagan 
Baring  Corbett  Haley 
BeaU.  Md.  Connan  HaU 
Belcher  Daniel,  Va.  Hammer- 
Bell.  Calif.  Daniels,  N.J.  BChmldt 
BeviU  Davis,  Ga.  Hanley 
Boggs  Denney  Hanna 
Boland  Dent  Hansen,  Wash. 
Bray  Derlne  Harsha 
Brlnkley  Dickinson  Harvey 
Brock  Dom  Hastmgs 
Brooks  Downing  Hawkins 
Broomfield  Edmondson  Hays 
Brown,  Ohio  Edwards,  Ala.  H*bert 
Broyhlll,  N.C.  Erlenbom  Hicks 
Broyhlll,  Va.  Flndley  HoUfleld 
Buchanan  Fisher  Hull 
Burleson,  Tex.  Flood  Johnson.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah  Flowers  Johnson,  Pa. 
Bush  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Jonas 
Byrnes,  Wis.  Foreman  Kazen 
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Ke« 
Keltb 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuvkendaU 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McEwea 

McFall 

Mahon 

UaUlUrd 

Mann 

Marsii 

Martin 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

MUls 

Mlze 

Mlz«U 

McUolian 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Murpby,  lU. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 
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Nelsen 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenknwskl 

Roudebuab 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Stubltz 

Slack 

NAYS— 162 


Steed 
Staggers 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stel;;er.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Tatt 
Talcott 
Tea  ;ue.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Whalen 

White 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


L*ngen 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Matblas 

Matsunaga 

Mav 

Miller.  Calif. 

Nichols 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Patten 

Pettis 


.^ddabbo 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Ashbrook 
.\shley 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Biasffi 
Blniiham 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Clav 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 
Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Diges 

Din  gel  1 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dw.er 

Eckhardt 

Each 

EUhleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

OoodUng 

Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brown.  Mich. 
Burke.  Fla 
Burton,  Calif 
Cabell 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clawson.  Del 


GrllBn 

Gross 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacob.-! 

Jarman 

Jones.  N  C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lon^;,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McDsde 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKneally 

Macdonald. 
Mass 

Madden 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

NOT  VOTTNG — 91 


O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Reid.  m. 

Reuss 

Roblson 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

SUk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

StaSord 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 

WyOler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 


Cohelan 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Feighan 


Foley 

Gavdos 

GUbert 

Ooldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Kyi 

Landrum 


Pollock 

Powell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Kees 

Reid.  NY. 

Relfei 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Scherle 


Schweugel 

Sebellus 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stubblefletd 

Stuckey 

Tunney 

Watson 

Watts 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Zwach 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Randall  for.  with  Mr.  Ellberg  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  lor,  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  against. 

Mr  Roberta  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  lifr.  Langen  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  McCloskey  against. 

Mr.  Foley   for.  with   Mr.  Blester  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.   McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Karth 
against. 

Mr.  McCulloch  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Held  of  New 
Tork  tigalnst. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 


On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Bow. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.   Chlsholm, 
Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mrs.  Grlfnths  vrtth  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Springer. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Schwengel 
Jlr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Watson. 
Mr,  Patten  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  SebellUB. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Relfei. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  O'HARA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GOODLING  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CLARK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

I     The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 


The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  There  are  no 
suspensions  scheduled.  The  Consent  Cal- 
endar will  be  followed  by  H.R.  15712,  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

House  Resolution  1033.  attendance  at 
International  Labor  Organization  Con- 
ference at  Geneva,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday  we  have  scheduled  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 746,  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History,  under  an  open 
mle,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

On  Wednesday,  we  have  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  receive  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela; 

Then  we  have  H.R.  17802.  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limit,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted;  and 

Following  that,  we  will  have  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  the  foreign  opera- 
tions appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and,  finally  H.R.  16065,  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
E>orts  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


DISPENSING  WTTH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent on  rollcalls  Nos.  137,  139.  140,  and 
141.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcalls  Nos. 
137,  140,  and  141.  On  roUcall  No.  139,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  missed  the  second  quorum 
call  today,  because  a  group  of  us  were  at 
the  White  House  at  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  our  fine  Speaker,  Congressman  John 
McCoRMACK.  I  believe  that  is  the  best 
excuse  any  Member  can  have. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  a  quorum  call  today.  I  was  in 
my  office  with  constituents  on  District 
business.  I  simply  want  to  record  this 
statement  for  the  Record  permanently. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

<Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  recently  passed 
the  administration's  welfare  reform  bill. 

This  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  postponed 
public  hearings  until  administration  offi- 
cials can  rework  the  proposal. 

I  strongly  opposed  this  measure  and 
voted  against  it. 

I  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  throughout  my  congressional  dis- 
trict relating  to  this  welfare  proposal. 
Among  this  correspondence  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  Gurley  of  Grant,  Ala.  Mr. 
Gurley  expresses  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
'  feeling  of  a  great  many  people  in  my  con- 

zi  gressional  district  and  in  Alabama. 

X  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  insert  Mr.  Gurley  s  letter  in  the  Record 
and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

C.^THEDRAL    CAVERNS,    INC.. 

Grant.  Ala.,  April  30.  1970. 
Congressman  Tom  Bevill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bevill:  First.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  the  behalf  of 
US  Alabamlans  and  other  Americans.  Also.  I 
appreciate  your  keeping  us  Informed  via  the 
newsletter  and  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  what  Is  happening  or  about  to 
happen  to  us,  the  subjects  of  an  all  power- 
ful government. 

Your  most  recent  news  Item  covering  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  with  the  guaranteed 
Income  provision,  is  cause  for  concern,  great 
concern,  among  those  of  us  who  have  grown 
accustomed  to  working  for  our  bread. 

I  am  47  years  of  age  and  have  been  prac- 
tically on  my  own  since  the  age  of  8.  when 
Dad  began  to  go  broke  during  the  depres- 
sion. I  remember,  all  too  well,  picking  cot- 
ton and  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  15c  to  25c 
per  hundred  pounds  picked.  A  hundred 
pounds  was  a  full  days  work  for  most  of  us. 
I  also  remember  well,  of  maybe,  having  an 
orange  to  celebrate  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 
Looking  back  upon  this,  maybe  I  was  under- 
privileged. 

There  was  little  time  for  schooling.  During 
the  summer  months.  I  mowed  lawns,  gath- 
ered up  scrap  iron,  (to  be  sold  to  Japan), 
picked  up  cigarette  butts,  and  even  stole  a 
little.  In  the  Fall,  I  picked  cotton  and  corn, 
gathered  Pecans,  Walnuts,  and  Hickory  nuts. 
Also  there  were  odd  Jobs  around  the  cotton 
gin.  sawmill  and  the  hamburger  Joints  where 
we  got  a  handout.  I  drove  a  log  truck  at  the 
age  of  12-13,  for  $4.00-^.00  a  week.  I  was 
free  to  go  to  school  for  a  little  while  In  the 


Spring.  I  suppose  I  would  be  called  a  drop- 
out, today.  In  my  spare  time,  I  had  a  news- 
paper route.  All  this  means  that  I  have  been 
working  for  about  39  years,  paying  "Social 
Security"  and  most  other  taxes  since  their 
conception. 

After  World  War  n,  I  got  a  little  schooling 
under  the  GI  BUI  and  with  a  lot  of  sacrl&ce 
and  effort  have  become  president  of  my  own 
corporation.  Now,  because  of  Inflation  and 
depression,  high  wages  and  high  taxes,  plus 
high  interest  rates — all  of  this  is  about  to  go 
down  the  drain. 

The  day  that  this  "guaranteed  Income"  bill 
goes  into  effect,  Is  the  day  that  I  plan  to 
"retire"  and  live  off  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  captive  Idiots  who  continue  to  work!  My 
wife  and  I  are  tired  of  24  hours  a  day  effort 
and  responsibilities.  We  are  tired  of  our  em- 
ployees making  more  for  a  40  hour  week 
than  we  make  for  a  168  hour  week. 

We  are  tired  of  all  the  other  responsibilities 
and  obligations  that  go  along  with  this  farce 
of  "owning  your  own  business."  We  are  tired 
of  having  nothing  left  over,  and  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  Just  to  keep  the  business 
in  operation. 

So,  please  hurry  and  pass  this  bill.  Let 
those  of  us  who  are  Just  plain  sick  and  tired 
of  our  "no  guts"  government,  quit  work,  get 
out  of  the  way.  and  stop  being  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  these  animals  and  savages  of  to- 
day who  have  only  the  desire  to  burn,  loot 
and  destroy  all  that  they  would  inherit. 

We  brought  forth  upon  this  land,  four 
children.  We  have  been  unable  to  send  them 
to  college.  Two  were  ineligible  for  scholar- 
ships because  they  were  the  children  of 
"rich  parents."  Our  son,  after  4  years  service 
in  the  Air  Force  and  five  years  of  marriage, 
with  the  aid  of  his  fine  wife,  is  still  working 
his  way  through  college.  We  have  little  hope 
for  the  fourth,  a  daughter,  of  going  to  col- 
lege. She  will  complete  High  School  In  1971. 
but.  she  too  will  be  subjected  to  all  the  frus- 
trations of  being  handicapped  by  parents 
who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  try  to  ac- 
complish something  under  our  present  form 
of  government — "take  It  from  those  who 
work,  give  it  to  those  who  will  not  work." 

I  could  write  a  book,  but  I  know  you  have 
other  things  to  do.  so  a  letter  will  have  to 
suffice  for  the  time  being! 

From  what  I  hear,  you  will  certainly  be  re- 
elected. Keep  up  the  good  work  for  a  better 
America! 

I  remain,  your  friend,  and  a  damned  tired 
American. 

J.    GtJRLET, 

President. 
P.S.  Can  you  arrange  for  our  government 
lo  take  my  business  and  pay  me  taxes?  Try 
this  arrangement  for  a  while  and  I  guarantee 
you.  changes  would  be  made  I 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  FOR  CONGRESS 
TO  ENCOURAGE  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
domestic  concern  to  all  of  us  is  the  recent 
stock  market  slimip.  We  in  Congress,  who 
believe  in  a  free  open  market,  know  that 
we  have  seen  this  recession  headed  this 
way  because  of  liberal,  antibusiness  laws. 
The  f£u;t  is  that  a  major  cause  of  the 
slump  is  adverse  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

Prosperous  business  builds  a  progres- 
sive, prosperous  country.  It  means  full 
employment,  good  pay  checks,  and  a  bal- 
anced national  budget. 

Many  seem  to  forget  that  the  money 
we  spend  in  Congress  is  generated  by 


profits  in  business.  Business  pays  cor- 
porate income  tax.  It  pays  social  security 
tax  on  wages.  It  pays  employees  who  pay 
still  more  incc«ne  tax.  Yet  for  a  business 
to  pay  taxes,  it  must  nm  its  affairs  at  a 
profit.  The  more  profits  business  gener- 
ates, the  more  taxes  are  produced  for 
America. 

Who  can  help  business  make  more 
profits?  Labor  can  play  a  big  part.  Labor 
leadership  the  other  day  suggested  wage 
and  price  ceilings.  This  was  an  excellent, 
unselfish  concept.  Wage  levels  in  different 
industries  have  so  many  differentials  that 
this  may  not  be  practical. 

Congress  should  develop  an  encourag- 
ing business  incentive  program.  Tax  in- 
centives would  be  effective  in  exports. 
Tax  incentives  for  reinvested  earnings 
are  healthy.  Tax  incentives  to  stimulate 
top  executives  are  great  motivators.  But 
we  passed  a  tax  bill  just  a  few  months 
ago  that  was  a  monster.  This  tax  bill  that 
smashed  business  has  reacted  sharply. 

Back  on  November  12,  1969,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  I  discussed  the  dangers 
of  excess  taxation  on  business.  Let  me 
quote  from  my  statement  that  was  antici- 
pating our  present  dilemma : 

What  this  Country  needs  Is  lower  taxes. 
We  need  to  realize  that  business  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  prosperous  economy.  Business 
means  Jobs — and  Jobs  are  essential,  as  they 
keep  people  busy  and  in  turn  provide  more 
taxable  income. 

Let  me  refer  to  you  for  study  the  tax  anal- 
ysis from  this  middle-sized  factory  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  260  employees  on  their  payroU 
are  the  base  of  town  economy.  Wages  from 
this  factory  provide  Jobs  for  grocery  stores, 
gasoline  stations,  clothing  stores,  appliances, 
homebuUders,  and  general  merchants. 

I  took  the  sales  in  1968  which  totaled 
$5,548,000.  Net  profit  after  taxes  was  only 
$106,685.  But  this  company  generated  in 
taxes  to  all  goverrunents  the  staggering 
sum  of  $715,949  by  19  kinds  of  taxes. 

Now  let  me  continue  with  an  interest- 
ing reference  to  stock  as  an  investment. 

During  the  year,  old  stockholders  died  and 
passed  on  their  stock  worth  $550,000.  The 
estate  consisted  of  land  and  stocks.  The  es- 
tate had  to  seU  the  stock  to  pay  the  $206,000 
estate  tax  on  the  stock.  How  can  the  person 
who  bought  the  stock  repay  the  loan  or  even 
maintain  bis  bank  loan  with  8  percent  In- 
terest? Dividends  were  much  lower  than  bank 
Interest  payable  on  the  Investment. 

Let  us  encourage  business  to  make  money. 
When  business  Is  profitable,  our  country  Is 
prosperous. 

And  now  we  are  working  on  a  guar- 
anteed income  bill  to  put  more  people 
permanently  on  relief.  It  is  stated  that 
no  one  should  do  menial  work.  There 
will  be  no  one  to  mop  floors  in  hospitals, 
no  clerks  for  grocery  stores,  no  one  at 
service  stations  to  run  gasoline  pumps, 
no  one  to  work  on  roads.  Already  the 
national  welfare  group  has  taken  over 
Secretary  Finch's  office  to  demand  $5,500 
as  the  minimum  salary  for  relief.  All  the 
incentive  we  legislate  is  to  not  work. 

Let  us  start  discussing  ways  to  help 
business.  Instead  of  holding  congres- 
sional hearings  to  condemn  business 
leaders,  it  would  add  more  to  the  econ- 
omy to  put  out  front-page  recognition 
for  new  engineering  development,  higher 
sales  achievements,  and  accounting  cost 
savers. 
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stock  prices  anticipate  the  future. 
America  today  needs  optimism  sparked 
by  a  friendly  Congress  that  wants  to  see 
American  business  irrow  and  develop. 

One  step  forward  would  be  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Business  wants  to  borrow 
money  for  active  working  capital  and 
expects  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  rate. 
They  ask.  "Why  is  Congress  spending  in 
excess  of  $200  billion  a  year?" 

If  Congress  spent  less,  taxed  less,  and 
had  fewer  giveaway  programs,  there 
would  be  more  money  available  in  banks 
to  be  directed  toward  the  private  sector 
for  growth. 


M.ARJORIE  WHITEMAN 

Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  a  distinguished 
international  lawyer  and  a  truly  remark- 
able woman.  Marjorie  Whiteman.  has 
just  rc-Lii-ed  from  tlie  Department  of 
State  after  41  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice. 

Her  ccntrjbuUons  not  only  to  the  field 
of  international  law  but  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  are  of  such  a  special 
nature  that  they  deserve  recognition  by 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

In  1929,  when  the  U.S.  Government 
was  confronted  with  a  diflScult  claims 
settlement  involving  substantial  sums  of 
money,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Green  H.  Hackworth.  learned 
of  a  highly  specialized  legal  study  of  in- 
ternational claims  and  State  responsi- 
bility undertaken  by  Marjorie  White- 
man,  then  a  young  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School.  She  was  hired  the  next 
day — an  event  which  spearheaded  a  wid- 
enmg  train  cf  development  in  interna- 
tional law  with  significant  effects  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  for  the  next  41  years. 

Not  only  has  the  U.S.  Government 
been  saved  vast  sums  of  money  in  claims 
settlements  as  a  result  of  Marjorie 
Whiteman's  pioneering  and  scholaily  re- 
search in  the  original  archives  of  this 
Government,  but  her  study,  a  three-vol- 
ume work  entitled  "Damages  in  Inter- 
national Law"  is  still  regarded  as  the 
most  definitive  treatment  of  this  subject, 
never  having  been  superseded. 

Marjorie  Whiteman's  capabilities  were 
early  recognized,  as  successive  Secre- 
taries of  State  from  Cordell  Hull  to  Dean 
Rusk  repeatedly  requested  her  inclusion 
among  the  UjS.  delegation  at  interna- 
tional conferences  where  she  proved  of 
indispensable  worth. 

At  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  Miss  Whiteman  originated  and  for- 
mulated the  unique  concept  of  consulta- 
tion for  the  inter-American  system.  This 
legal  concept  has  since  developed  into  the 
vital  machinery  which  has  consistently 
been  invoked  by  the  American  states  in 
eflforts  to  check  the  Communist  subver- 
sion and  aggression  unleashed  in  Latin 
America  throughout  the  1950's  and 
1960-s. 

A  recorded  tribute  to  her  value  at  these 
conferences  occurred  in  1948.  After  hav- 


ing been  evacuated  from  Bogota  in  the 
heat  of  the  1948  revolution,  she  was  sum- 
moned to  return  immediately  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall  who,  along  with 
a  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  remaining 
behind,  had  been  separated  from  the  U.S. 
position  papers  for  the  drafting  of  the 
OAS  charter.  Through  her  skill  as  a 
lawyer,  enhanced  by  her  characteristical- 
ly consistent  and  careful  preparation  of 
U.S.  positions,  she  was  able  to  render  the 
assistance  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  OAS  charter. 

Assigned  in  1958  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  at  Geneva,  Miss  Whiteman 
was  commended  by  Arthur  Dean,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation,  not  only  for 
her  ability  as  a  lawyer  but  for  her  skill 
as  a  negotiator  in  successfully  securing 
the  signatures  of  other  states  to  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Convention. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  a  dedicated  career  in  the  pursuit  of 
law  in  which  her  excellence  and  brilli- 
ance contributed  to  still  other  major 
events  of  our  history  such  as  the  draft- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
nimierous  Inter-American  Conferences 
and  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  American  States. 

As  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Ameri- 
can Republic  Affairs  from  1950-65.  Miss 
Whiteman  achieved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  valued  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionships on  record.  Her  clients,  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics  Affairs,  in 
1958  took  the  initiative  in  nominating 
her  for  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
Award,  which  she  won.  At  that  time,  she 
was  commended  for  her  valuable  service 
to  both  the  Department  of  State  and 
that  Bureau.  Her  particular  value  and 
effectiveness  as  a  consultant  was  attrib- 
uted by  the  Bureau  not  only  to  "her 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law"  but  also 
to  "her  keen  insight  into  political  aspects 
of  tiny  given  problem." 

In  addition  to  Miss  Whiteman's  three 
volume  work,  "Damages  in  International 
Law,"  she  has  authored  numerous  stud- 
ies, some  published  as  articles  in  lead- 
ing law  journals,  but  many  which  remain 
unpublishc-d  because  classified  or  of  par- 
ticular application  only  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Miss  Whiteman  was  a  major 
contributor  to  the  eight-volume  Hack- 
worth  "Digest  of  International  Law." 

Miss  Whiteman's  career,  thus  combin- 
ing the  ideal  attributes  of  an  experi- 
enced practitioner  and  distinguished 
scholar  and  publicist  of  international 
law.  culminated  in  her  assignment  to 
compile,  edit,  and  direct  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  digest  of  international  law, 
carrying  on  a  tradition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  dating  from  1877.  Miss 
Whiteman  formally  began  work  on  the 
digest  in  1957  and  carried  this  work 
simultaneously  with  her  duties  as  legal 
adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
public Affairs  imtil  1965  when  she  de- 
voted full  time  to  the  digest  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  assistant  legal  adviser  smd 
cotmselor  on  international  law. 

Working  alone  for  2  years.  Miss  White- 
man's  research  reflected  from  the  outset 
her  vision  of  the  unprecedented  broad 
scope  which  characterizes  the  content 


of  this  15  volume  "Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law  ' — a  record  of  the  practice  of 
international  law  and  tlie  application  of 
its  principles  throughout  the  past  25 
years  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
distinguishing  feature  has  been  uni- 
formly acclaimed  by  the  eminent  scholars 
and  jurists  of  international  law  who  have 
reviewed  the  Whiteman  digest.  In  the 
words  of  one  British  jurist,  this  inclu- 
sion of  the  practice  of  other  govern- 
ments— 

Makes  It  of  even  greater  value  to  those  in 
other  ooiintrles  whose  dally  work  requires 
them  to  apply  the  principles  And  rules  of 
international  law  to  existing  facts. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  first  volume  of  the  Whiteman 
Digest  of  International  Law  in  July  1963, 
stated: 

This  volume  and  the  ones  to  come,  will 
fill  an  important  gap  in  the  legal  materials 
available  to  the  United  States  Government, 
to  the  Bar  and  to  the  public  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  Governments  and  scholars 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  grateful  to 
you.  Miss  Whiteman.  for  undertaking  the 
preparation  of  the  Digest  of  International 
Law.  and  for  the  Intensive  work  you  have 
done  and  have  directed  over  several  years, 
to  see  the  task  through  to  completion.  .  .  . 

The  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  bestowing  its  1965  Armual  Award 
upon  Miss  Whiteman,  commented: 

In  it  (the  first  three  volumes  of  the  White- 
man  Digest]  Miss  Whiteman,  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  has 
brought  together  published  sources  and 
manuscript  archives  showing  the  practice  of 
the  United  States,  judicial  decisions  on  in- 
ternational law  (from  American,  foreign,  and 
International  courts),  pertinent  documenta- 
tion of  international  organizations,  and  rele- 
vant extracts  from  American  and  foreign 
books  and  articles.  She  has  diligently  ferreted 
out  material,  selected  and  compressed  It  with 
skill,  and  synthesized  the  whole  In  a  manner 
which  tells  the  story  of  contemporary  Inter- 
national law  as  viewed  by  an  active  partici- 
pant who  is  at  the  same  time  an  erudite  and 
objective  scholar.  The  reader  will  note  an 
emphasis  less  peculiarly  American,  and  more 
truly  international  in  approach  and  scope, 
than  In  the  earlier  Digests  Issued  by  our 
Government.  .  .  . 

All  of  us  concerned  with,  or  interested  in. 
International  law — whether  as  student, 
teacher,  scholar,  lawyer,  social  scientist, 
practitioner  of  foreign  relations,  or  citizen 
seeking  to  become  informed  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live — will  find  these  volumes  in- 
valuable. 

In  commending  the  Whiteman  Digest 
of  International  Law  as  a  "most  valuable 
service  to  the  international  community" 
and  "as  without  parallel  and  imrivaled 
in  its  utility  to  international  lawyer,"  re- 
viewers, both  domestic  and  foreign,  have 
without  exception  lauded  the  author  vari- 
ously, in  terms  of  her  "breadth  of  experi- 
ence." "judicious  selection  of  right  quo- 
tations." "appreciation  of  the  significant 
trends  in  international  law  today," 
"prodigious  labour,"  "intelligence,'  "un- 
excelled scholarship"  and  "admirable 
dedication." 

In  1966,  Miss  Whiteman  was  awarded 
the  Department  of  State's  distinguished 
Honor  Award  which  cited  her — 

For  signal  achievement  In  the  compila- 
tion and  edition  of  her  masterful  "Digest 
of  International  Law",  the  first  five  volumes 
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of  which  are  already  widely  acclaimed  and 
used  throughout  the  world;  for  many  other 
outstanding  achievements  In  nearly  four 
decades  of  dedicated  service,  such  as  the 
drafting  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  Rio  Pact;  and 
for  her  vision,  Intellectual  Integrity,  and 
achievement  for  world-wide  recognition  as 
an  authority  on  International  law. 

At  her  retirement  reception  on  March 
30.  1970,  the  present  legal  adviser,  John 
R.  Ste\'enson,  read  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  Herman  Phleg- 
er,  the  legal  adviser  who  launched  Miss 
Whiteman  in  the  writing  of  the  Digest 
of  International  Law : 

Marjorie  Is  unique.  She  has  great  Intellec- 
tual endowments.  Is  untiring  In  her  work 
of  scholarship.  Is  unmatched  in  her  dedica- 
tion to  public  service,  and  with  It  all  Is 
modest  and  unassuming,  and  bears  her  hon- 
ors lightly.  She  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  international  law  In 
her  Digest  of  International  Law. 

Through  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice distinguished  by  sustained  excellence. 
Miss  Whiteman  has  reached  the  acme 
of  an  individual's  contribution  to  the 
American  commitment  of  Government 
imder  law  in  presenting  to  the  world  the 
Whiteman  Digest  of  International  Law. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  been 
credited  with  having  taken  the  lead  in 
advancing  the  development  of  interna- 
tional law. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

I  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  devoting  our  efforts  to  arrest- 
ing inflation  in  this  country  anticipat- 
ing that  the  admitted  problems  of  infla- 
tion would  cause  us  serious  troubles. 
Those  troubles  are  already  with  us  and 
as  we  read  the  papers  and  as  we  hear 
what  happened  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  other  stock  exchanges 
around  the  country,  we  find  that  the  in- 
dications are  telling  us  that  inflation  is 
our  sole  problem.  These  indications  tell 
us  that  we  can  anticipate  a  decline  in 
business,  a  further  tightening  of  credit, 
a  failure  of  sources  of  funds  necessary 
for  continued  capital  improvement  and 
development,  loss  of  jobs,  unemployment, 
and  all  of  the  problems  that  many  of  us 
remembered  were  visited  upon  us  in 
overwhelming  measure  after  1929. 

In  1929  when  a  serious  decline  in  stock 
prices  led  to  margin  calls  and  the  throw- 
ing of  stock  on  the  market  to  be  sold  at 
any  price,  it  was  followed  by  a  collapse 
of  bank  credit,  a  collapse  of  mortgage 
credit,  and  a  collapse  of  personal  credit — 
people  were  out  of  business  and  could  not 
pay  their  business  obligations.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929.  we  found  real  estate  values 
diminishing  to  the  vanishing  point,  a 
complete  lack  of  availability  of  siny 
mortgage  money,  unemployment,  and  a 
business  recession  euphemistically  term- 
ed a  depression  which  for  those  witliout 
jobs  was  really  a  collapse  of  their  per- 
sonal world. 


The  stock  market  is  no  longer  the 
play  fteld  of  a  monied  few.  The  number 
of  stockholders  runs  into  many  millions 
and  the  market  affects  the  lives  of  those 
who  save  by  investment;  those  who  save 
by  purchase  of  mutual  funds  and  those 
who  save  in  banks.  As  the  banks  have 
made  loans  secured  by  stocks  and  as 
these  loans  become  precarious,  the  en- 
tire credit  structure  of  this  country  is 
affected.  As  an  indicator,  this  affects  the 
opinions  of  our  investors,  our  savers,  and 
businessmen  alike  and  this  forecast  of 
what  will  happen  as  the  country's  econ- 
omy continues  in  the  way  it  is  heading 
must  not  be  ignored. 

If  businessmen  are  to  continue  high 
employment  and  plans  for  development 
building  new  and  more  efiBcient  plants, 
they  must  know  that  credit  is  available 
and  they  must  know  that  they  may  profit 
from  this  development  or  they  will  not 
enter  into  these  commitments.  Re- 
trenchment affects  not  only  the  com- 
pany which  retrenches;  it  affects  others 
and  this  is  not  unlike  the  chain  reaction 
which  we  know  culminates  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  atomic  bomb. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned only  about  inflation.  This  is  the 
time  for  us  to  take  courageous  steps  to 
recognize  the  message  we  are  being 
given.  If  we  are  to  avoid  failures  of 
brokerage  firms,  failures  of  banks  and 
industrial  firm  bankruptcies  with  their 
spreading  effects  on  individual  savings, 
individual  incomes  and  purchasing  pow- 
er, and  employment,  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  time  for  this  Groverrunent  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  investor, 
the  businessman,  and  the  members  of 
the  public. 

In  1929  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration were  unable  to  work  together. 
The  Federal  Reserve  bank  was  imable 
or  imwillingly  to  expand  the  credit 
available  in  the  economy  and  stood 
by  passively  while  the  stock  market 
crash  was  followed  by  the  credit  col- 
lapse which  is  foretold.  The  Federal 
Reserve  banks  have  the  power  to  make 
credit  available  to  the  banks  and  through 
the  banks  to  the  public.  For  them  to  act 
at  this  time  would  be  helpful  in  substan- 
tial measure,  but  even  more  substantial 
would  be  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
the  economy,  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence in  businessmen  and  a  turnaround 
in  the  all  too  prevalent  feeling  that  the 
coimtry  is  about  to  collapse.  These  emo- 
tional factors  cannot  be  disregarded.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  businessmen  are  peo- 
ple; they  act  in  accordance  with  what 
they  think  is  going  to  happen  and  they 
must  know  that  there  is  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  their  plans  and  programs 
will  be  successful  or  they  will  not  take  the 
first  step. 

We  have  been  addressing  ourselves  to 
urban  development,  providing  housing 
and  to  recognizing  and  remedying  our 
environmental  problems.  I  say  to  you 
that  w-e  cannot  solve  these  problems 
with  a  collapsed  economy.  Both  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  and  the  administra- 
tion should  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  and  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
economy  in  solving  these  problems  and 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  create 


and  provide  the  credit  that  will  be  needed 
to  get  these  programs  underway,  to  get 
them  out  of  the  talking  stage  and  into 
the  actii^g  stage  and  to  assure  the  people 
of  this  country  that  this  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  an  emergency  does  exist  and 
that  immediate  action  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
problems  we  lived  through  so  unhappily 
some  40  years  ago. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  time  is  that  of  in- 
stilling in  our  young  people  a  love  of 
their  country  which  will  be  reflected  in 
higher  ideals  and  devoted  service  in  the 
years  to  come.  An  important  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  my  district 
when  the  United  American  Veterans'  Or- 
ganization sponsored  an  essay  contest 
among  the  high  schools  of  El  Paso 
County,  Tex.,  on  the  subject  "Fieedom's 
Challenge." 

The  veterans  named  as  director  and 
senior  judge  of  the  contest  Dr.  Bruno 
J.  Rolak,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  now  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso.  Dr.  Rolak 
was  elected  by  the  student  body  of  U-T 
El  Paso  this  year  as  "The  Most  Honored 
Professor  of  1969-70."  His  work  in  pro- 
moting and  directing  the  contest  was 
outstanding. 

Through  a  member  of  my  staff,  Mr. 
Jess  Daffron,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  I  was  able  to  arrange 
an  award  of  a  1-year  scholarship  to  Notre 
Dame  to  the  winner  of  this  essay  con- 
test. The  second  prize  winner  received  a 
1-year  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso. 

The  judges  named  as  the  first  place 
winner  the  essay  by  Wesley  Vargas,  a  16- 
year-old  jimior  at  Bel  Air  High  School 
in  El  Paso.  I  commend  this  essay  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  as  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  the  challenges  that 
face  our  Nation  and  the  part  which  to- 
day's youth  must  take  in  meeting  them. 

The  prize- winning  essay  follows: 
Fbecdom's  Challenge 
(By  Wesley  Vargas) 

The  United  States  has  been  compared  to 
the  Roman  Empire  because  of  the  freedom, 
rights  and  privileges  given  to  its  people 
through  the  unique  form  of  government 
called  democracy.  Today,  America  can  boast 
many  achievements  as  In  the  moon  walks, 
laser  rays,  heart  transplants,  computers,  etc. 
It  seems  that  we  are  scientifically  and  tech- 
nically secure  from  a  Roman  Pall.  This  su- 
preme confidence  In  our  own  abilities  Is  evi- 
denced all  around  us.  But  unfortunately 
these  are  only  a  modem  form  of  Idolatry,  and 
salvation  from  growing  world  troubles  by  the 
vehicle  of  science  will  only  prove  as  empty  a 
dream  as  Roman  prayers  to  Jupiter,  Venus, 
or  the  Emp>eror. 

Dr.  Robert  Strauss-Hupe,  noted  historian 
and  international  relations  expert,  asks, 
"Why  did  this  Roman  civilization  decline  at 
all?  And  why  did  It  decline  so  rapidly  that, 
within  another  100  years,  the  Roman  Empire 
was  plunged  irreversibly  into  anarchy  and 
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penury,  ravaged  by  foreign  siggressors  and 
doomed  to  extinction?"  (5).  The  question 
today  Ls  -WIU  the  same  catastrophe  happen 
t-o  America?" 

There  are  five  major  causes  for  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  Edward 
Olbbon  and  other  noted  historians  of  the 
Roman  world  have  written  about.  They  are: 

1.  The  Dreakdown  of  the  family  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  divorce. 

2.  The  splrallng  rise  of  taxes  and  extrava- 
gant spending. 

3.  The  mounting  production  of  armaments 
to  fight  ever-increasing  threats  of  enemy  at- 
tacks—when the  real  enemy  was  the  decay 
of  the  society  from  within. 

4.  The  craze  for  pleasure  and  brutallzatlon 
of  sports. 

5.  The  decay  of  religion  into  myriad  and 
confusing  forms,  leaving  the  people  without 
a  uniform  guide.  U:43). 

Every  one  of  these  factors  Is  present  In 
America  today.  You  read  It  In  your  dally 
newspapers — growing  Incidence  of  divorce, 
broicen  homes  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  in- 
fiatlon  and  rising  taxation,  the  pleasure 
binge,  mintary-lndustrlal  complex,  the  star- 
tling growth  of  occultism  and  weird  religions. 

They  are  all  part  of  our  world  and  of  our 
American  society.  There  are  ways  of  com- 
bating this  decay  of  American  civilization 
today.  I  win  try  to  describe  what  I  think  and 
feel  we  can  and  should  do  to  halt  this  deca>. 

PA  MILT    AND    DIVORCE 

Before  the  time  of  Cicero,  divorces  In  Rome 
were  rare,  almost  unknown  But  then,  di- 
vorces came  so  frequently  that  many  Romans 
thought  It  had  become  a  normal  way  of  life. 
Jerome  Carcoplno  quotes  from  Seneca.  "They 
divorce  in  order  to  remarry.  They  marry  in 
order  to  divorce."  ( 2 :  54 ) . 

Thus.  Roman  marriage  was  only  a  form 
of  legalized  adultery  and  today  we  see  this 
happening 

Early  Romans  possessed  a  principle  about 
the  family  which  was  that  the  family  was 
the  base  of  Roman  society  and  that  the  most 
important  feature  of  this  family  group  was 
the  authority  of  the  father.  This  parent 
taught  his  family  how  to  command  as  well 
as  how  to  obey.  Today,  many  parents  have 
let  their  children  govern  themselves  as  well 
as  raising  them  as  the  spoiled  child  of  so- 
ciety. Family  life  has  been  degraded  In  our 
modern  societies  simply  because  many  fam- 
ilies have  ceased  being  families  and  arc 
becoming  public  gatherings  of  casual  ac- 
quaintances. "A  family  is  a  beautiful  garden. 
It  needs  lots  of  careful  attention — needs 
watering,  cultivating,  pruning,  weeding  out 
of  wrong  practices  and  habits.  It  needs  dili- 
gent icoTk — not  Just  casual,  accidental, 
thotightlesB  appearance"   (7:4). 

Fathers  should  take  more  notice  of  what 
their  sons  and  daughters  do  all  day,  be 
understanding  and  talk  with  them  about 
their  dally  activities.  Fathers  should  become 
masters  In  their  household  once  more  and 
teach  their  family  how  to  become  once  more 
what  our  forefathers  were  made  of.  Mothers 
should  stay  home  to  raise  their  children  in- 
stead of  seeking  emancipation  from  home 
life.  Being  a  mother  is  a  tremendous  Job 
because  she  teswihes  her  child  right  or  wrong, 
hat«  or  love,  and  that  knowledge  that  he 
win  use  m  his  future  life.  In  all,  there  must 
be  communication  and  love.  This  Is  what  I 
feel  that  our  American  parents  should  do 
to  make  their  home  a  beautiful  garden. 

EXTBAVAGANT    SPENDING 

"Prosperity.  It  seems,  can  be  a  very  decep- 
tive thing — a  continuous  chasing  after  the 
mythical  bucket  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow."  (1:41).  Money  may  be  tight  but 
with  the  use  of  credit  cards.  It  Is  becoming 
easier  to  obtain  more  items  and  comforts 
that  one  would  normally  need  to  go  through 
life.  With  this  kind  of  affluence,  the  spoiled 


child  puts  the  family  In  debt  and  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  situation  causes  a  crisis 
when  everybody  wants  to  have  fun  and  to 
enjoy  the  fathers  hard  earned  money,  and 
this  is  now  possible  through  the  easy  use  of 
the  credit  cards.  With  this  mania  for  spend- 
ing, workers  ask  for  a  higher  salary  demand- 
ing more  for  their  work  and  wanting  more 
security.  While  these  workers  obtain  a  higher 
salary,  taxes  go  up  and  consume  more  of  the 
U.S.  dollar.  Latest  statistics  show  that  all 
U.S.  taxes  combined  consume  37  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  national  Income  (1:43). 
Much  of  this  money  goes  to  maintain  the 
best  armed  military  services  of  the  world,  to 
build  beautiful  cities  but  mostly,  to  support 
the  vast  bureaucracy  of  government  on  all 
levels.  Nearly  one  In  every  five  Jobs  are  gov- 
ernmental supported  Jobs  (1:43). 

The  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  stop  asking 
for  higher  wages  and  this  will  stop  the  crazy 
cycle  of  Inflation.  This  will  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  unions  which  seem  only 
to  care  about  Its  members  Instead  of  the 
community  which  will  come  out  on  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

Welfarism  Is  making  more  people  lazier. 
Phillip  Van  Ness  Myer  WTites,  "The  evils 
that  resulted  from  this  misdirected  state 
charity  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Idleness 
and  all  Its  accompanying  vices  were  fostered 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  probably  shall  not 
be  wrong  In  enumerating  the  practice  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  demoralization  of 
society  at  Rome  under  the  emperors." 
(6:  523;. 

Just  imagine  how  many  able-persons  here 
In  the  United  Slates  Just  sit  around  the 
house  and  wait  for  the  welfare  check  to  ar- 
rive. I  think  there  are  persons  that  don't 
want  to  look  for  Jobs  t>ecause  they  know 
that  society  will  see  that  they  are  given 
aid.  There  are  many  cases  In  which  peo- 
ple can't  go  to  work  because  they  are  111, 
or  unskilled  or  handicapped,  but  there 
should  be  a  strict  application  for  those  who 
seek  welfare.  There  should  al'o  be  more  in- 
stitutions to  teach  the  unskilled  person  to 
obtain  a  Job  where  skill  should  be  needed. 
With  some  strict  restrictions  on  welfarism 
more  people  will  be  seeking  more  Jobs  to 
make  the  family  support  Itself. 

PLEASURES 

The  demand  for  pleasure  Is  increasing 
because  people  want  to  get  away  from  their 
daily  problems.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  "Es- 
cape" from  reality  and  world  problems.  Wil- 
liam Davis  writes,  "The  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Roman  order  of  things  were  considered 
Indestructible,  eternal.  .  .  .  And  so  In  this 
dream  of  the  absolute  fixity  of  the  Roman 
system,  men  went  on  getting,  studying,  en- 
joying, dissipating — doing  everything  except 
to  prepare  for  fighting."    (4.314,  317). 

Today,  many  Americans  don't  care  what's 
happening  around  them.  They  are  content 
Just  as  long  as  they  are  happy  and  living  the 
way  they  want  to.  Life  became  too  complex 
for  the  average  Romans,  who  turned  to  games 
and  spectacles  because  that  was  what  they 
knew  and  what  they  Uked  most.  This  Is  the 
way  Americans  today  look  toward  the  com- 
plications of  life.  There  Is  also  more  hunger 
for  violence  and  sex  in  television  and  In 
movies.  Some  people  want  to  kid  themselves 
and  others  want   to  enjoy  themselves. 

There  is  today  more  time  for  people  to  seek 
pleasure.  The  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
nation's  productive  machinery  Is  declining. 
For  years,  the  exports  were  greater  than  Im- 
ports but  now  this  tide  has  changed  to  more 
Imports  than  exports.  Lipscomb  Davis  says 
about  this  situation,  "It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  fundamental  reason  Is  that  we  In 
America  have  lost  the  essential  Ingredient 
of  competition;  namely,  the  willingness  to 
work."  (3:1). 

Instead  of  going  to  games,  watching  tele- 
vision or  doing  other  things  of  no  Impor- 


tance, the  families  should  be  together  uni- 
fied to  build  a  sound  character  of  the  type 
that  was  once  the  basis  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome,  No  one  will  ever  escape  from  reality, 
nor  will  they  find  protection,  by  refusing  to 
face  the  facts  of  this  day  In  which  we  live. 

DECAT     OP    SOCIETY 

"The  empire  was  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
cities;  but  the  citizens  of  these  towns,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  took  neither  pride  nor 
Interest  in  imperial  affairs  .  .  .  Men  were  no 
longer  willing  to  die  or  to  live  either  for  their 
city  or  the  empire'  (6:449,451).  This  lack  of 
winingness  of  men  to  fight  for  their  country 
brought  the  destruction  In  Rome.  This  Is 
seen  In  our  time:  some  of  our  men  are  de- 
serting the  army,  fleeing  from  the  draft  be- 
cause they  lack  spirit  to  fight  for  their 
country. 

In  the  early  stages  of  America,  all  the  peo- 
ple were  devoted  to  maintain  and  build  up 
Ills  country.  Now,  the  majority  of  all  Ameri- 
cans have  an  attitude  of  "Do  your  own 
thing."  Many  of  the  young  Americans  turn 
to  radicalism,  to  communism,  druglsm  and 
anything  contrary  to  the  standards  of  our 
society. 

America  leads  the  world  in  broken  homes, 
crime.  Juvenile  lawlessness  and  many  other 
things  that  should  never  be  seen  In  a  great 
nation  like  the  United  States.  America,  once 
a  peaceful  land,  has  become  a  leader  In  civil 
disorders.  We  largely  Ignore  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  America,  paradoxically,  has  become 
its  own  enemy.  America  also  leads  In  por- 
nography. In  sex  and  everytlilng  that  con- 
cerns sex.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  don't  care 
anymore  for  a  national  goal  or  even  have  a 
direction  or  purpose  In  life. 

We  need  to  develop  a  strong,  vibrant 
character  that  was  once  seen  In  the  Roman 
Republic.  They  had  a  national  character  of 
quality  and  moral  excellence  and  worked  to 
see  their  nation  grow  and  prosper.  "Good 
character  Is  based  on  self-sacrlflce,  on  con- 
struction and  building,  on  dedication  to  high 
national  goals  and  purposes  (1:6)." 

In  former  President  Elsenhower's  State  of 
the  Union  message  In  1960.  he  said,  "A  rich 
nation  can  for  a  time  without  noticeable 
damage  to  Itself  pursue  a  course  of  self-in- 
dulgence, making  Its  single  goal  the  material 
ease  and  comfort  of  Its  own  citizens.  But  the 
enmities  It  will  incur,  the  Isolation  into 
which  It  will  descend,  and  internal,  moral, 
and  physical  softness  that  will  be  engendered 
wni  In  the  term  bring  It  to  disaster."  (1:7). 

The  only  way  to  change  the  fabric  of  our 
society  Is  to  render  service  to  our  nation,  to 
seek  strength  rather  than  security  and  seek 
character  ahead  of  profit.  Character  Is  a  very 
Important  step,  but  there  Is  also  a  Grod  In 
Heaven  that  blesses  obedience  and  punishes 
disobedience. 

DECAY    OP    RELIGION 

The  decay  of  religion,  I  think  and  feel, 
is  the  most  Important  problem  to  solve  and 
one  that  God  Is  taking  Into  account.  Many 
people  are  making  new,  weird  religions  to 
escape  their  problems  but  they  are  Just  get- 
ting further  away  from  God.  Chastity  and 
virtues  are  no  longer  considered  essential  for 
a  happy  life.  There  are  many  people  that 
still  go  to  church  but  how  many  of  them 
have  the  simple  faith  of  Jesus  and  his 
preaching  "Love  thy  neighbor." 

To  solve  our  problems,  and  to  renew  our 
moral  and  ethical  principles  Is  to  wake  up 
our  personal  faith  In  Jesus.  People  will  see 
that  with  God  they  will  have  a  changed  per- 
sonality, character,  and  all  the  vital  charac- 
teristic to  make  a  better  person  as  well  as  a 
better  American. 

World  problems  are  an  extension  of  our 
Individual  problems.  The  world  cannot 
change  as  long  as  we  remain  the  way  we 
are.  The  need  is  for  a  quiet  revolution — 
that  need  Is  for  a  drastic  change — and  only 
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3od,  through  Christ,  can  remake  us  Into  the 
people  we  ought  to  be. 

With  this  kind  of  character  we  will  be 
once  more  the  kind  of  persons  that  made 
this  country  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  And 
we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  falling  like 
Rome. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  our  American 
society  is  deteriorating  but  also  that  we 
can  once  more  regain  our  traditional  na- 
tional character  to  make  America  what  It 
was  destined  to  be.  I  hate  to  be  In  a  place 
where  many  Romans  found  themselves  when 
they  fell  from  power.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
this  Is  to  have  a  strong,  unified  family  with 
strong  authority  from  both  parents.  Teach 
the  child  pride  In  his  nation  and  help  him 
make  It  the  best.  We  should  spend  less 
money  on  comforts,  a  main  reason  why  our 
society  Is  being  spoiled.  And  the  main  thing, 
which  Is  the  most  Important  step  to  secure 
our  freedom  and  be  once  more  a  nation  of 
tremendous  character.  Is  to  return  to  God. 
Let  God  lead  us,  let  God  do  his  will  and 
mainly  listen  to  him.  We  should  return  to 
Ood  as  our  basis  of  life. 

These  things  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
not  projects  that  can  be  carried  out  through 
money;  they  are  Individual  projects.  The 
main  challenge  to  freedom  Is  at  home. 
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TESTIMONY  BY  FORMER  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
PAUL  C.  Vi^ARNKE 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  just 
heard  testimony  from  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  C.  Wamke, 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs.  In  an  excellent 
statement  he  outlined  his  views  as  to 
where  American  security  interests  lie. 
Because  it  is  such  a  good  statement  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Statement  op  Paul  C.  Warnke 

President  Nixon's  Foreign  Policy  Message 
bears  the  subtitle:  "A  New  Strategy  for 
Peace."  Now,  Just  three  months  after  its  is- 
suance, the  nation  Is  divided  and  disrupted 
by  the  strategy  of  wider  war  in  Indochina. 
Many  of  our  citizens  question  whether  our 
national    security    requires    that    American 


troops  continue  to  fight  and  die  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  ask  In  how  many  other  Instances 
our  foreign  policy  may  be  deemed  to  require 
the  commitment  of  American  troops.  They 
challenge  the  apparent  readiness  to  rely.  In 
today's  world,  on  military  force  to  achieve 
policy  objectives. 

The  underlying  Issue  Is  whether  we  yet 
have  a  foreign  policy  which  fits  the  1970's, 
both  In  its  relevance  to  our  International  In- 
terests and  in  its  ability  to  attract  wide- 
based  popular  support,  without  which  no 
foreign  policy  for  the  70's  can  be  successful. 

There  was  a  time,  even  In  the  very  recent 
past,  when  foreign  policy  was  regarded  as  an 
occult  field  that  must  be  entrusted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  expert 
advisers,  buttressed  perhaps  by  the  obscure 
writings  of  a  few  academicians.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  growing  assumption  that  even  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  little  place 
In  the  development  and  execution  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States.  It  might 
perhaps  advise,  but  there  was  a  developing 
tradition  of  an  almost  Constitutional  duty 
to  consent. 

Vietnam  has  changed  dramatically  this 
attitude  of  passive  acceptance.  The  almost 
plenary  authority  of  the  President  In  the 
field  of  foreign  .elatlons  Is  receiving  se- 
rious review.  In  particular  as  It  Involves  the 
power  to  commit  our  armed  forces.  Viet- 
nam, of  course,  remains  a  special  case  and 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
It  that  little  new  or  constructive  can  be 
contributed  to  the  debate.  What  I  would 
like  to  do,  however.  Is  to  discuss  briefly 
with  you  the  question  of  our  developing 
perception  of  our  real  national  security  In- 
terests and  how  this  perception  relates  to 
the  general  principles  set  forth  In  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  statement.  We  can  also 
consider  how  these  principles  are  given 
meaning  by  the  current  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Basically,  there  Is  today  a  demand  for 
broader  participation  In  the  formulation  of 
American  foreign  policy.  This  demand,  as  I 
see  It,  stems  from  two  sources.  The  first  Is 
the  major  dissatisfaction  with  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  a  feeling  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  a  foreign 
policy  that  got  us  In  but  can't  get  us  out. 
The  second  is  that  now,  for  the  fllrst  time  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  there  Is  genuine 
competition  for  resources  between  national 
defense  expenditures  and  domestic  demands. 

At  one  time,  the  unchallenged  assump- 
tion was  that  we  could  afford  for  defense 
any  amount  that  might  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  we  had  the  best  and  the  most  in 
the  way  of  military  hardware.  We  were, 
moreover,  ready  and  even  eager  to  use  our 
resources  to  prepare  against  quite  remote  ex- 
ternal threats.  We  lacked  the  same  feeling 
of  urgency  when  It  came  to  Internal  social 
needs.  We  lacked,  in  many  Instances,  even 
a  program  to  meet  a  problem  In  the  domes- 
tic sector.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  bil- 
lion dollars  spent  on  defense  did  not  mean 
a  billion  dollars  or  even  half-a-bllUon  dollars 
diverted  from  some  domestic  demand.  The 
choice  was  not  one  among  competing  na- 
tional priorities  but  basically  between  a 
higher  defense  budget  or  lower  taxes. 

Moreover,  In  the  50's  and  through  most  of 
the  60's  we  viewed  the  Soviet  Union  and 
International  Communism  as  the  overriding 
threat  to  our  national  security.  Conditioned 
by  the  Cold  War,  the  thinking  majority  of  the 
American  public  believed  that  unless  we  took 
every  step  to  contain  Communism  we  would 
find  ourselves  an  Isolated  bastion  of  freedom 
In  a  hostile  world.  In  such  a  world,  we  knew 
we  could  not  survive  as  the  kind  of  free 
society  we  have  been  and  want  to  remain. 

The  President's  Foreign  Policy  Message 
notes  the  g:reat  change  In  the  pattern  of  In- 
ternational politics  and  the  disintegration  of 
the  Communist  monolith.  But  its  defense  of 


the  current  Vietnam  policy  and  program 
seems  based  on  the  old  Cold  War  view  of  the 
threat  to  the  United  States.  President  Nixon 
has  suggested  that  our  disengagement  in 
Vietnam  would  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  weakness  that  would  lead  to  renewed 
Soviet  pressure  In  the  Middle  East  and  West- 
ern Europe  and  even  to  violence  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  If  indeed  International  Com- 
munism Is  our  major  security  threat  today, 
then  we  would  indeed  have  to  remain  In- 
volved militarily  In  Indochina  whatever  the 
cost  and  whatever  the  duration. 

But  there  are  some  who  would  question 
that  this  view  of  the  world  In  the  1970'8  Is  a 
correct  one.  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone  has  suggested 
that  today  only  one  country  finds  Itself  sur- 
roimded  by  hostile  Communist  states.  That's 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  President's  Message 
notes  the  real  and  serious  differences  between 
the  two  Communist  giants  and  the  fact  that 
the  Red  Army  has  been  used  since  World  War 
II  only  against  Soviet  allies  In  Eastern 
Europ>e.  In  today's  world,  there  are  some  who 
believe  deeply  that  the  major  threats  to  our 
national  security  derive  from  Internal  In- 
equities— not  external  aggression.  The  grow- 
ing prevalence  of  this  view  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  current  demand  for  participation 
In  the  development  and  execution  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

With  the  mounting  dissent  about  US.  for- 
eign policy  has  come  the  charge  that  this 
division  encourages  our  enemies  and  threat- 
ens our  objectives.  No  doubt  It  does.  But 
more  Important  is  the  question  whether  the 
policy  and  the  objectives  are  sound  when 
they  are  at  odds  with  the  views  of  a  sizeable 
segment  of  a  free  society. 

I  cannot  pose  as  an  expert  In  the  assign- 
ment of  national  priorities.  My  experience 
has  led  me  to  believe,  further,  that  no  one 
can  safely  pose  as  an  expert  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  All  opinions  on  that  subject 
should  be  regarded  as  highly  suspect.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  facts  that  I  believe  can 
be  accepted. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  only  one  nation 
possesses  the  power  to  threaten  us  militarily. 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility which  could  absorb  an  American  at- 
tempt at  a  preemptive  strike  and  still  destroy 
us  utterly  as  a  civilized  society.  Only  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  the  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  to  threaten  the  vital  strategic 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  China  may 
someday  have  that  amount  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment and  that  kind  of  conventional  capa- 
bility. But  any  such  power  Is  for  China  far 
in  the  future  and  we  need  not  prepare  to  cope 
with  It  today  with  technology  that  would  be 
obsolete  long  before  it  conceivably  cotild  be 
needed. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
of  the  1970s,  therefore,  mxist  be  to  avoid  the 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
could  lead  to  the  ultimate  crisis  for  us  and 
for  the  world.  It  is,  for  me,  at  least.  Impossible 
to  determine  from  Its  generalities  whether 
the  President's  Foreign  Policy  Message  con- 
tains the  principles  best  adapted  to  prevent 
that  confrontation  and  avoid  that  crisis. 

The  report  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
"Guam"  or  "Nixon"  doctrine.  But  I  am  still 
unclear  what  this  doctrine  means.  It  asserts 
that  we  keep  ovu"  treaty  commitments,  but 
does  not  explain  what  we  consider  these 
commitments  to  be.  Are  they  absolute  and 
self-executing?  Or  can  they  be  construed  In 
terms  of  our  current  self-interest?  As  a 
second  point,  the  doctrine  states  that  we  will 
"provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear  power  threat- 
ens the  freedom  of  a  nation  alhed  with  us, 
or  of  a  nation  whose  survival  we  consider 
vital  to  oxir  security  and  the  security  of  the 
region  as  a  whole."  But  It  does  not  clarify 
when  and  what  we  will  consider  as  the  threats 
to  the  freedom  of  others  or  whether  we  may 
respond  with  nuclear  weapons  to  conven- 
tional aggression  by  a  nuclear  power. 
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The  third  element  In  the  doctrine  Is  that 
Ui  the  case  of  other  types  of  aggression,  which 
I  assume  to  be  by  non-nuclear  powers,  we 
shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance but  the  country  threatened  will  have 
the  primary  responslbUlty  of  providing  man- 
power for "  its  defense.  Does  this  envision 
American  intervention  in  local  disputes  where 
neither  Russia  nor  China  Is  involved?  It  may 
be  that  the  NUon  doctrine  In  fact  signals  a 
lower  profile  and  a  predisposition  against 
American  military  Involvement.  But.  by  its 
terms,  it  is  fully  consistent  with  an  Ameri- 
can role  as  peacekeeper  for  the  entire  world. 
Indeed  it  Is  more  consistent  with  a  cut-rate 
Cold  War  strategy  than  with  a  new  strategy 
for  peace  in  the  world  of  the  1970's. 

What  we  must  determine.  I  believe,  Is 
whether  vital  American  security  Interesta  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  poUtlcal  and  eco- 
nomic instiiuUons  in  most  or  even  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Experience  has 
led  us  to  believe,  and  I  think  correctly,  that 
our  own  national  security  would  be  Jeopard- 
ized If  the  people  and  the  potential  of  West- 
ern Europe  were  to  fall  under  the  domination 
of  a  hostile  power.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union 
knows  this  is  our  view.  We  must  be  sure  it 
continues  to  recognize  this  fact.  But  South- 
east Asia  isn  t  Western  Europe.  And  certainly 
China  today  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  doubt  that  we  need  to  worry 
any  more  about  the  close-in  containment  of 
C!iina  or  extea.'lon  of  Chinese  influence. 
W^hatever  finally  happens  In  Vietnam  won't 
help  China  solve  its  massive  problems  or 
threaten  a  thriving  Japan.  In  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  adopt  a  program  of  American 
military  disengagement  and  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  political  compromise  that  such  a 
program  would  make  inevitable.  The  threat 
to  o\ir  security  comes  from  continuation  of 
the  conflict. 

In  the  world  of  the  1970"s,  we  have  to  find 
an  American  role  which  Is  consistent  with 
world  realities  and  domestic  needs.  This  role 
should  not.  in  my  opinion,  be  that  of  a  rov- 
ing unilateral  peacekeeper  either  in  Asia  or 
anv-vhere  else  The  peacekeeping  role— to  be 
accepted  by  those  whom  we  would  pacify, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  American  peo- 
ple— must  be  shared  with  others  in  a  genuine 
International  effort 

As  a  unilateral  effort,  however,  our  security 
demands  that  we  maintain  the  capacity  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  fr;m  use  of  its  mili- 
tary force  against  our  interests.  Any  Soviet 
use'  of  Its  great  military  power  must  for  us 
be  a  source  of  major  concern  This  Is  true 
even  when,  as  in  Czechoslovakia,  Soviet 
forces  are  used  to  maintain  the  Soviet  do- 
minion In  Eastern  Europe  which  has  existed 
for  more  than  two  decades.  We  are  quite 
rfhtfully  concerned  about  So  .-let  pilots  in 
Egvot  and  Russian  willingness  to  play  a  di- 
rect" role,  however  mlr.or.  In  the  violence  of 
the  Middle  East.  But  perhaps  we  might  re- 
flect on  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  slmllarlv  concerned  at  American  willing- 
ness to  go  to  war  in  East  Asia  to  advance 
Western  Influence. 

The  President's  report  refers  to  this  as  the 
era  of  negoUatlon.  If  there  Is  to  be  genuine 
movement  from  confrontation  to  negotiation. 
we  might  also  consider  the  Importance  of  an 
atmoephere  of  calm  and  confidence.  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  some  have  Insisted  that  Pres- 
idential power  to  deploy  American  military 
forces  must  remain  untrammeled  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  unpredlctabUlty  By  this 
thinking,  what  will  keep  'he  Communists  in 
Une  Is  the!r  inabUlty  to  guess  when  and 
where  we  may  resort  to  military  violence  I 
find  this  concept  not  onlv  tinpersuaslve  but 
frightening.  In  a  bipolar  world  where  we  and 
the  Russians  have  offsettlnrj  military 
strength,  the  prime  characteristics  of  a  sane 
foreign  policy  would  seem  to  be  consistency 
and  caution.  As  the  Message  states:  "Peace 
requires  confidence." 

The  foreign  policy  measage  also  states  that 
"our    commitment    to    peace    Is    most    con- 


vincingly demonstrated  In  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  our  f)olnts  of  difference  In  a  fair 
and  businesslike  manner  with  the  Ccwimu- 
nlst  countries."  I  think  we  would  all  agree, 
but  I  think  we  should  also  recognize  that  It 
Is  neither  fair,  nor  businesslike,  nor  even 
Intelligent  for  either  side  to  try  and  scare 
the  other  Into  concessions.  Effective  agree- 
ments only  can  l>e  reached  If  subsequent 
behavior  can  be  predicted  with  reasonable 
reliability.  And  efforts  to  bargain  by  threats 
win  yield  no  bargain,  but  only  more  threats. 
Productive  negotiation  could  yield  today 
a  degree  of  security  unattainable  by  mili- 
tary means.  Major  areas  are  the  limitation 
of  strategic  arms,  the  damping  down  of  the 
fire  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  lessening  of 
tension  through  mutual  reduction  of  the 
opposing  military  forces  In  Europe.  In  none 
of  these  areas  will  "scare  tactics"  on  either 
side  do  anything  but  destroy  the  chances 
of  reaching  agreement. 

The  so-called  SALT  talks  on  llmlUng  nu- 
clear armaments  are  unquestionably  the 
most  Important  current  development  on  the 
International  scene.  If  we  are  able  to  reach 
an  effective  agreement,  we  can  avoid  the 
enormous  costs  of  continuing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  enormous  risks  involved 
In  more,  and  even  more  awesome,  techno- 
logical developments.  Neither  side  will  ne- 
gotiate from  weakness.  Only  the  fact  of 
rough  nuclear  equality  makes  negotiations 
even  possible.  But  If  each  side  tries  to  better 
Its  position  In  order  to  negotiate  from 
greater  strength,  the  talks  on  arms  limita- 
tion win  become  a  vehicle  for  arms  escala- 
tion. Our  response  to  Soviet  threats  is  more 
weapons,  not  more  concessions.  We  might 
expect  their  response  to  be  the  same. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  think  we  advance  the 
hopes  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  the  conflict  In  Indochina. 
Where  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  can  bend 
the  other  to  Its  will,  force  must  be  expected 
to  beget  force  and  Impetuosity  to  breed  Im- 
petuosity. The  confidence  of  our  allies,  par- 
ticularly the  Western  Europeans,  depends 
upon  their  faith  in  our  consistency  of  pur- 
pose and  the  predictability  of  our  response. 
When  they  see  us  resorting  precipitately  to 
military  escalation,  I  doubt  that  they  are 
heartened  by  the  thought  that  we  are  keep- 
ing the  Russians  off-balance.  They  may  per- 
haps be  led  instead  to  question  the  depend- 
ability of  our  NATO  guarantees 

And,  in  the  absence  of  a  modern  and  mod- 
erate foreign  policy,  such  fears  might  well  be 
Justified.  The  American  public  will  not.  In  my 
opinion,  continue  to  support  the  use  of 
American  force  in  causes  of  dubious  impor- 
tance to  our  national  security.  They  may  be 
hard  to  persuade  that  American  survival  or 
the  avoidance  of  World  War  in  somehow  de- 
pends on  the  fate  of  any  weak  and  unrespon- 
sive government  that  happens  to  be  non- 
Communist.  A  policy  that  finds  threats  every- 
where lessens  the  credibility  of  genuine 
threats  anywhere.  And  improvident  use  of  our 
military  power  can  weaken  our  will  to  re- 
spond in  the  future  even  to  overt  aggression 
against  our  vital  Interests. 

The  need  for  the  1970's  and  beyond  Is  a 
foreign  policy  that  the  thinking  public  can 
understand  and  respect,  based  on  a  percep- 
tion of  our  security  Interests  which  the  So- 
viet Union  will  understand  and  respect.  Such 
a  policy,  and  only  such  a  policy,  can  com- 
mand broad-based  support.  With  that  sup- 
port, and  only  with  that  support,  will  come  a 
restoration  and  a  strengthening  of  effective 
American  influence  In  international  affairs. 


UNITED  STATES  WINS  MORE  THAN 
MILITARY  VICTORY  IN  CAMBODIA 


(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Russell  Kirk  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
Monday  morning,  May  25,  in  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Wins  More  Than 
Military  Victory  in  Cambodia,"  points 
out  it  not  only  has  been  a  very  significant 
military  victory  but  lists  various  addi- 
tional advantages  gained  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Cambodian  actions.  He  concludes 
that  in  the  long  run.  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  act  in  Cambodia  will  be  un- 
derstood as  a  bold  measure  that  im- 
proved our  prospects  for  peace. 

Mr.  Kirk's  article  follows: 
Vnttzo   States   Wins   More   Than   Miut.\bt 
Victory  in  Cambodia 
(By   Russell   Klrki 
What  militant  doves  fall  to  understand. 
Just  now.  Is  this:  by  taking  the  Communist 
bases  along  the  frontier  of  Cambodia,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  won  the  greatest  victory  of 
our  decade-long  Involvement  In  Southeast- 
ern Asia.  But  perhaps  some  of  those  doves 
don't  desire  American  victories;  perhapw  they 
smile  upon  the  Ideologies  of  Hanoi  and  the 
terrorists  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  Cam- 
bodian campaign,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  had  beaten  the  enemy  dramat- 
ically, at  small  cost.  More  than  7,000  Com- 
munist troops  had  been  killed,  and  an  un- 
known number  woimded  or  captured:  this 
Is  the  equivalent  of  destroying  two  divisions 
of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  losses  were  slight. 
But  this  military  achievement  is  only  In- 
cidental to  several  larger  successes  achieved 
by  taking  the  offensive  along  the  frontier. 
Tlaose  other  gains  exceed  anything  accom- 
plished by  the  Americans  and  their  allies  In 
all  the  long  Vietnamese  struggle. 

First,  the  Nixon  offensive  against  the  Com- 
munist bases  in  Cambodia  has  made  it  far 
easier  to  withdraw  150.000  more  American 
troops  bv  the  end  of  this  year— without  ex- 
posing South  Vietnam  to  Communist  con- 
quest. Hard  hit  and  bewildered,  Hanoi's 
troops  will  be  unable  to  undertake  a  counter- 
attack along  the  Cambodian  front  for 
many  months  to  come — during  which  time 
American  disengagement  can  proceed  as  Mr. 
Nixon  has  scheduled  It. 

Second,  the  government  and  the  army  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  mightily  hearten- 
ed by  this  victory,  and  can  act  with  more 
confidence  and  better  prospect  of  continu- 
ing succes?  than  ever  they  enjoyed  before. 
They  soon  should  be  able  to  assume  most  of 
their  own  defense. 

Third,  the  Cambodian  government  at 
Phnom  Penh,  headed  by  Gen.  Lon  Nol.  has 
been  saved  from  the  Communist  onslaught. 
That  government  has  been  given  precious 
time  in  which  to  organize  effective  resistance 
to  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
Time  was  mostly  what  the  Cambodia  needed; 
for  the  Kymers.  detestation  of  Vietnamese 
should  suffice  to  squelch  a  guerrilla  war  like 
that  In  Vietnam,  provided  that  Lon  Nol  is 
able  to  repulse  In  this  hour  of  crisis  the  40.- 
000  Communist  troops  that  have  Invaded  his 
country. 

Fourth,  the  Communists'  stocks  of  muni- 
tions and  food  have  been  captured,  In  vast 
quantity,  and  their  bases  In  eastern  Cam- 
bodia have  been  overrun.  Withdrawn  to  the 
interior  of  Cambodia,  the  enemy  soon  will 
be  desperately  short  of  ammunition  and  rice. 
And  our  forces  have  cut,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  routes  by  which  supplies  come  down 
through  Laos. 

Fifth,  the  Nixon  offensive  has  made  It 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  Communists  to 
mount  any  assault  upon  the  neighborhood 
of  Saigon  until  the  monsoons  are  over.  And 
the  Viet  Cong  In  the  Mekong  Delta  are  cut 
off  from  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

Sixth,  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
suffered    a    vast    loss    of    face    throughout 
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Southeastern  Asia.  Not  only  Cambodia,  but 
Thailand  and  other  states  are  heartened  to 
resist  the  Communists — who  now  clearly  are 
vincible,  when  one  carriers  the  war  to  them. 
Finally,  Soviet  Russia  has  been  Informed, 
through  this  Cambodia  action,  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  feeble  giant:  that 
America  can  strike  promptly  and  with  great 
power,  when  necessary.  This  will  diminish 
the  Russian  proclivity  to  aid  the  Arab  states 
against  Israel:  and  It  should  Incline  Moscow 
toward  more  serious  negotiations  In  the 
SALT  talks  and  elsewhere.  In  the  long  run, 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  act  In  Cam- 
bodia will  be  understood  as  a  bold  measure 
that  Improved  the  prospects  for  peace. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  INFLATION  AND  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
days  ago,  the  Speaker  smd  the  majority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
called  on  the  President  to  convene  a 
national  conference  on  inflation  and 
unemployment. 

In  line  with  the  President's  recently 
expressed  feeUngs,  they  sought  to  keep 
the  rhetoric  cool.  In  an  expression  of 
concern  over  continued  inflation  and 
rising  unemployment,  they  sought  to 
encourage  the  White  House  to  take  the 
step  of  calling  such  a  conference  for  two 
basic  purposes: 

First.  To  demonstrate  this  Govern- 
ment's concern,  and  to  act  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  the 
economy.  This  Nation's  economy  re- 
mains basically  strong,  and  the  capacity 
is  suCBcient  to  meet  today's  demands  if 
we  only  retain  confidence  in  our  abilities 
and  face  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

Second.  To  sincerely  seek,  from  all 
interested  segments  of  the  economy — 
not  just  the  business  interests — ideas, 
proposals,  expressions  and  agreement 
on  how  best  to  face  the  very  serious 
problems  of  persistent  inflation,  rising 
imemployment,  and  business  deteriora- 
tion. Business  and  labor,  investors  and 
managers,  economists  and  farmers,  and 
certainly  the  unemployed  should  be 
made  participants. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
other  party,  who  serves  in  this  body  and 
knows  the  problems  we  face,  has  said 
he  has  no  objections  to  such  a  confer- 
ence. Let  us  hope  he  can  convince  the 
President. 

In  calling  for  the  conference,  our  lead- 
ers asked  for  action  from  the  adminis- 
tration, not  more  words.  Unfortunately, 
up  to  this  point,  that  suggestion  has 
been  met  by  the  same  tired  rhetoric  we 
have  been  hearing  for  over  a  year. 

The  latest  economic  statistic,  that  of 
another  sharp  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  index,  only  adds  to  our  concern. 
How  much  more  evidence  needs  to  be 
piled  atop  the  already  overwhelming 
Indicators  that  we  are  in  a  recession, 
that  inflation  has  not  slowed  down  de- 
spite rising  imemployment? 

The  White  House  diimer  tonight  with 
business  leaders  is  a  small  step,  I  sup- 
pose. It  is  at  least  more  recognition  by 


this  administration  than  h£is  been  shown 
previously  that  there  is  great  general 
concern  over  the  economy. 

I  hope,  however,  that  this  highly 
publicized  gathering  is  not  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  what  is  S(.)rely  needed:  A 
national  conference  on  inflation  and 
unemployment  that  embraces  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  and  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Once  again,  we  call  on  the  President 
to  act.  Certainly  a  conference  to  seek 
suiswers  and  directions  is  little  enough 
to  ask. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  NEED 
OUR  HELP 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  in  recent  weeks  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  by  many 
Americans  about  our  Nation's  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  all  want  a  just  and  responsible 
peace  and  that  we  all  want  American 
troops  brought  home  as  soon  as  this  can 
be  reasonably  accomplished. 

However,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
that  in  our  quest  for  peace  we  might  lose 
sight  of  another  vital  effort — that  of 
bringing  back  home  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  concern  is  shared  by  many  other 
Americans,  who  are  attempting  individ- 
ually and  through  organized  efforts  to 
obtain  freedom  for  these  people,  many 
of  whom  have  suffered  from  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  during  their  cap- 
tivity. 

Back  in  September  of  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  In  this  House  urging 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to  com- 
ply with  the  tenets  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  provide  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Communist  prison  camps. 

To  date,  we  have  not  even  been  able  to 
accurately  ascertain  how  many  Ameri- 
can men  are  actually  held  in  these 
camps.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
estimated  there  are  at  least  15  of  these 
men  who  are  from  my  home  State  of 
Utah.  And  stories  in  the  press,  quoting 
what  are  thought  to  be  reliable  sources, 
indicate  there  may  be  as  many  as  1,500 
Americans  for  whom  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam has  resulted  in  capture  and  im- 
prisonment under  barbaric  and  uncivi- 
lized conditions. 

All  over  this  Nation,  there  are  active 
groups  of  concerned  individuals,  includ- 
ing the  wives  and  families  of  prisoners  of 
war,  who  are  trying  to  awaken  us  to  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  these  fellow  Americans. 
We  in  the  Congress  can  do  no  less  than 
act  with  these  people. 

My  resolution  calls  for  specific  com- 
pliance with  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  pact,  which  North  Vietnam 
signed  in  1957,  including  identification  of 
prisoners,  free  exchange  of  mail  between 
POW's  and  their  families,  impartial  in- 
spection of  prison  camps  and  release  of 
seriously  ill  or  injured  prisoners. 


At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  two  articles  appearing  re- 
cently In  newspapers  in  my  home  city  of 
Ogden,  San  Diego,  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  16,  1970] 

Abmed  Forces   Dat,    1970 — Parades   Do   Not 

Tell  Pull  Story 

The  men,  the  women  and  the  weapons 
making  up  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  of  America  vrtll  be  highly  visi- 
ble throughout  the  nation  on  this  Armed 
Forces  Day.  We  will  see  them  in  parades, 
on  their  bases  and  aboard  their  ships. 

It  Is  a  timely  opportunity  for  a  renewal 
of  our  understanding  of  what  the  armed 
services  consist,  and  more  important,  what 
they  mean  to  our  nation. 

With  the  wealth  of  oommunlcation  flow- 
ing through  our  society,  it  Is  ironic  that 
clear  channels  are  lackiiig  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  level  of  sacrifice  our  serv- 
icemen are  making  and  the  reasons  they 
are  called  upon  to  make  it. 

We  have  seen  demonstrations,  in  the  name 
of  peace,  against  symbols  of  our  mllltazy 
power,  as  if  there  were  any  question  that 
this  pwwer  was  not  deployed  throughout  the 
world  in  the  cause  of  peace,  Justice  and 
freedom.  We  have  heard  peace  demanded  Im- 
patiently in  our  streets,  as  if  our  men  striving 
for  peace  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  were 
not  even  more  impatient  to  conclude  their 
task  and  return  home. 

What  we  will  witness  with  pride  In  Armed 
Forces  Day  parades  today  is  less  significant 
than  what  we  will  not  see.  Spit  and  polish 
give  our  Armed  Forces  an  Inspiring  luster 
here  at  home  that  is,  in  a  way,  deceptive. 

Their  real  environment  is  the  peril  of  com- 
bat In  the  jimgle  of  Vietnam,  the  monotony 
of  a  snowswept  Arctic  air  base,  the  throbbing, 
acrid  world  of  a  destroyer  engineroom  in  the 
torrid  zone. 

Most  poignant  of  all  must  be  our  realiza- 
tion that  our  Armed  Forces  include  more 
than  1,300  men  for  whom  this  day  will  grind 
most  slowly — from  another  sunrise  to  an- 
other bleak  sunset  in  a  prison  compound  in 
North  Vietnam.  For  them  no  brass  will  glit- 
ter, no  bands  will  play. 

The  hope  we  keep  alive  for  their  safety 
and  ultimate  return  to  freedom,  the  hope 
which  we  pray  has  not  withered  in  their 
hearts,  lies  with  their  comrades-in-arms  who 
remain  free  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  a 
just  peace. 

Appeals  to  decency,  efforts  to  marshal  in- 
ternational opinion  on  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oners, even  personal  journeys  abroad  by 
friends  and  wives,  have  left  their  North  Viet- 
namese captors  tinmoved.  We  see  again  that 
the  Communists  will  respond  only  to  reso- 
lution and  leverage  exercised  by  those  with 
both  the  courage  and  the  power  to  challenge 
them. 

It  is  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
Is  deciding  the  contest  between  freedom  and 
oppression  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  contest  visi- 
bly moving  toward  the  peace  we  all  seek.  Tbla 
Is  the  same  power  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
Inhumane  aggression  elsewhere  on  the  front 
lines  of  the  free  world. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  a 
compound  of  skill  and  dedication,  courage 
and  selfless  loyalty,  stand  between  us  and  a 
force  that  would  destroy  all  we  hold  dear. 
We  can  look  to  them  today  with  gratitude 
and  confidence. 

Oer  the  ramparts  they  watch. 


Public  Support  Sought  To  Aid  American 
POW's 

Atlanta,  Ga. — A  taU,  grey-eyed  yoimg  At- 
lanta dentist  wishes  the  American  people 
would  care.  About  "I  Care." 

"There  are  1^00  brave  men  over  there.  In 
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North  Vietnamese  prUons.  kept  In  cages  and 
underground  caves  fit  only  for  pigs.'  says 
Dr.  John  Llnder  wUh  an  indignant  shake  of 
his  head. 

The  26-year-oM  dentist  Is  trying  to  stir  up 
Indignation  in  others — millions  of  others — 
to  bring  them  "out  of  apathy  into  commit- 
ment" by  getting  them  to  write  letters  to 
Hanoi,  or  sign  "I  Care"  petitions. 

HAVE   SUPPOKT 

Tlie  petition  reads  simply:  "I  care  about 
the  inhumane  treatment  our  men  are  receiv- 
ing as  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  You  have 
my  support  In  your  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
them." 

Eventually,  these  petitions  will  be  sent  to 
Texas  multimillionaire  Ross  Perot,  who  Is 
organizing  a  nationwide  truck  pickup  to  send 
millions  of  them  to  Hanoi. 

Thus  far.  Under  has  10.000  petitions  which 
he  admits  is  below  expectations,  but  500-600 
are  coming  In  every  few  days.  And  the  "I 
Care"  movement,  started  three  months  ago, 
already  has  spread  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis 
and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"I  Care"  seeks  the  release  of  the  names  of 
all  prisoners,  more  hvmiane  treatment  for 
them  and  Inspection  of  prisons  by  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross. 

■Public  support  Is  the  only  voice  to  which 
Hanoi  will  Usten,"  Llnder  said  In  an  Interview 
In  his  small,  modern  paneled  office. 

Every  concession  granted  thus  far  concern- 
ing American  prisoners  has  been  In  response 
to  massive  public  opinion,  said  Llnder. 

"In  the  six  and  a  half  years  of  the  war. 
prior  to  last  Thanksgiving  only  100  American 
prisoners'  names — out  of  more  than  1,400 
missing — were  known. 

PUBLIC     AROUSED 

"Since  public  concern  has  been  aroused  by 
wives  of  those  men  and  by  Ross  Perot  who 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  deliver  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  prisoners,  that  number  of  known 
prisoners  has  been  nearly  doubled. 

"At  leart  100  other  names  have  been  re- 
leased. But  of  more  than  1.400  men,  that's 
not  enough." 

Llnder  says  he  has  been  haunted  by  "these 
forgotten  men"  since  his  wife's  uncle,  Lt.  Col. 
Don  Parton,  was  shot  down  over  Laos  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1969. 

"We've  never  heard  from  him  since,"  he 
said.  "He  was  a  close  friend  of  mine.  I  set 
around  for  a  year,  wondering  what  could  be 
done  to  find  out  if  he  was  alive  or  not. 

"Then  one  night  we  were  sitting  home  with 
friends,  thinking  about  what  we  could  do.  We 
got  to  talking.  And  the  Idea  came. 

"We  got  some  money  from  a  foundation  to 
finance  'I  Care'  and  someone  donated  office 
space  downtown.  A  national  packaging  firm 
donated  250  boxes  for  us  to  collect  petitions 
In.  And  persons  volunte«red." 

LOTTST    RESPONSE 

Up  until  now,  the  15-man  volunteer  "I 
Care"  staff  has  mainly  sought  petitions  from 
collection  boxes  placed  In  stores  around  At- 
lanta. But  that  response,  Llnder  says.  "Has 
been  lousy." 

"I  thought  we  would  be  deluged  with  them 
We  could  get  100,000  names  If  we  merely 
wanted  people  to  sign  long  petitions.  We 
don't  want  to  do  It  that  way.  We  want  people 
to  know  the  situation  and  do  care." 

But  in  the  past  few  days.  40  churches  have 
asked  Llnder  for  petitions  for  their  parishion- 
ers to  sign. 


Letter   to   The   Edttor— POW  Wives  Reply 
TO  VoN  Hoffman  «. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  with  his  vltrolfc 
venom  splattered  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue 
all  over  the  pages  of  this  newspaper  last 
week  The  League  of  PamlUes  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  was  stunned. 
They  had  long  been  seeking  Washington 
Port  publicity,  hoping  to  arouse  public  opin- 


ion to  the  plight  of  their  men.  But  not  this 
way. 

"How  cruel!"  one  wife  cried.  "How  could 
he  use  this  Issue  to  get  across  his  personal 
point  of  view  on  the  war?  Its  not  fair." 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  treatment  of  this  Issue 
was  not  fair.  What's  worse.  It  was  not  even 
accurate. 

The  League  does  not  consider  the  prisoner- 
of-war  Issue  political.  It  U  a  humanitarian 
issue  that  transcends  whatever  an  Individ- 
ual feels  personally  about  the  war.  The 
League  Is  a  loose-knit  organization  of  all 
kinds  of  different  people  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  with  but  one  agonizing  com- 
mon bond — a  relative  missing  In  action  or 
held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  League 
members  themselves  do  not  agree  on  the 
war.  But  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on 
the  POW  Issue. 

Contrary  to  Mr,  von  Hoffman's  Insinua- 
tion that  our  government  says  North  Viet- 
nam has  "kidnapped  thousands  of  our  serv- 
icemen" and  holds  them  as  "hostages,"  we 
have  made  no  such  accu.satlons  We  do  not 
even  ask  for  the  release  of  these  men,  al- 
though we  continue  to  pray  It  will  be  possi- 
ble soon.  All  the  League  asks  Is:  1)  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  held  prisoner;  2)  adequate 
food  and  medical  care  for  prisoners;  3)  re- 
lease of  the  sick  and  wounded;  4)  impartial 
Inspection  of  prison  camps;  and  5)  free  ex- 
change of  mall  between  the  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

Nobody  has  ever  said  that  "there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  men  Incarcer- 
ated In  North  VietnEimese  camps."  The  facts 
are  public  knowledge.  There  are  1,500  men 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia — about 
800  In  the  North,  500  In  the  South,  and  about 
200  In  Laos,  The  800  downed  In  North  Viet- 
nam are  all  fliers,  none  of  them  draftees  as 
von  Hoffman  Implied. 

About  400  of  the  1,500  are  known  to  be 
prisoners,  but  these  names  were  not  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  of  Liaison  With 
Families  of  Servicemen  Detained  In  North 
Vietnam,  as  von  Hoffman  states.  This  simply 
is  not  true. 

The  Committee  of  Liaison  was  formed  at 
the  request  of  the  government  In  Hanoi,  and 
Its  members  are  among  the  most  militant  of 
the  peace  groups.  Although  75  per  cent  more 
mail  has  been  sent  from  prison  camps  In 
the  past  year  than  In  all  the  previous  five 
years,   only   16   new   names   have  come   out 
since  last  Thanksgiving.  The  Liaison  Com- 
mittee   has    said    that    every    prisoner    may 
write.  But  fewer  than  200  have  been  heard 
from.  The  North  Vietnamese  say  some  men 
do  not  wish  to  write  their  families.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  any  American  man 
Imprisoned  for  years  would  deny  his  family 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  he  Is  alive. 
Mr.   von  Hoffman's  comments  about  mall 
I   were  misleading.  POW  next-of-kin  have  al- 
'   ways  been  permitted  to  write  letters.  A  slx- 
Une  letter  restricted  to  remarks  about  health 
and    family    members    is     permitted    each 
month,  although  wives  and  parent*  have  no 
way  of  knowing  if  they  are  received.  Many 
have  written  letters  for  years  but  have  never 
received  a  reply. 

Packages  for  prisoners,  however,  were  not 
accepted  untU  Christmas  of  1968.  The  lol- 
lowlng  July,  families  were  permitted  to  send 
a  second  package.  It  wasn't  until  February 
1970  that  families  were  told  they  could  send 
a  package  every  oither  month. 

There  have  been  American  men  impris- 
oned In  Southeast  Asia  since  March  of  1964. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  despair  of  a  young 
mother  who  for  six  years  has  not  been  able 
to  get  a  simple  answer  to  her  heartbreaking 
quertlon:  "Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?" 

Perhaps  Mr.  von  Hoffman  should  meet 
some  of  these  families.  It  would  give  him 
much  needed  Insight  into  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  editorial  comment,  demanding 
humane  treatment  for  all  prlsoners-of-war, 
in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  convention. 


Let  Mr.  von  Hoffman  talk  with  these 
young  wives  who  are  living  In  a  hellish  limbo 
where  they  cannot  buy  or  sell  property;  can- 
not borrow  money  for  a  son's  college  educa- 
tion. Let  him  talk  to  the  children— the  four- 
year-old  boy  who  hae  never  seen  his  father; 
or  the  seven-year-old  girl  who  can't  remem- 
ber hers. 

He  should  talk  to  one  of  the  prisoners — 
one  of  nine  released  from  North  Vietnam  in 
six  years.  Let  him  hear  about  the  solitary 
confinement — of  sitting  on  a  bare  board 
bunk  with  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do, 
for  hours,  days,  months  on  end.  Let  him  hear 
about  losing  50  pounds  on  the  twlce-a-day 
diet  of  pig  fat  and  pumpkin  soup;  of  never 
being  allowed  to  communicate  with  another 
human  being,  mucn  less  his  family  or  the 
outside  world. 

And  he  really  should  talk  to  H.  Ross  Perot. 
the  Texas  billionaire  he  accused  of  publicity 
seeking.  Here  Is  a  man  who  did  meet  the 
families,  was  appalled  by  their  problems,  and 
tried  to  do  something  about  It.  Because  he 
has  money,  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.  but  his  motives  are  mis- 
trusted. Mr.  Perot  has  given  the  prisoners' 
families  reason  to  hope.  Von  Hoffman's  acld- 
dlpped  pen  tried  to  tear  that  slim  hope 
down. 

The  League  of  Families  Is  not  asking  for 
any  special  privileges.  All  they  ask  Is  that 
the  minimum  standards  of  human  decency 
be  extended  to  those  who  are  Imprisoned,  at 
the  mercy  of  their  captors.  All  they  ask  for 
themselves  Is  the  barest  solace  of  knowing 
whether  their  husband,  father,  son,  brothers. 
Is  alive  or  dead. 

Why  do  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  even 
this  small  concession  to  human  decency? 
Even  the  peace  groups  are  embarrassed  by 
North  Vietnam's  continuing  refusal  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 
No  one  knows  why  they  persist  In  Inflicting 
this  unnecessary  anguish  on  Innocent 
families. 

Why  should  wives  have  to  travel  around 
the  world  seeking  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion that  haunts  them  day  and  night: 
"Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?"  Wives  have  ap- 
peared before  the  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  who  looked 
them  right  In  the  eye  and  promised  they 
would  hear.  They  have  not  heard. 

Why  should  wives  have  to  deal  through  a 
Liaison  Committee  established  by  the  en- 
emy? Most  of  them  are  so  desperate  they 
would  accept  Information  from  any  source, 
but  why  should  they  be  reduced  to  this?  In 
no  other  armed  conflict  In  history  have  the 
wives  and  families  of  military  men  been  ex- 
ploited In  this  cruel  manner. 

For  years  these  families  suffered  silently. 
The  world  knew  nothing  of  their  plight.  By 
their  silence,  they  hoped  to  protect  their  men 
from  harsh  treatment,  torture,  perhaps  even 
death  at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  But  after 
five  years,  they  wearied  of  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress on  the  prisoner-of-war  question.  They 
worried  about  the  state  of  their  loved  ones 
—mentally  and  physically.  They  began  to 
speak  out. 

Families  and  friends  of  the  1.500  men  miss- 
ing m  action  in  Southeast  Asia  have  written 
thousands  of  letters — to  newspapers,  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  to  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Red  Cross,  to  for- 
eign governments,  to  everybody  they  could 
think  of  who  might  add  a  voice  to  theirs  In 
their  search  for  Information  and  their  de- 
mands for  humane  treatment  for  prisoners. 

They  have  spent  a  year  of  dedicated — and 
courageous — effort  to  make  this  Issue  known 
to  the  public  and  to  urge  support  for  their 
simple  humanitarian  alms.  Articles  like  von 
Hoffman's  completely  undermine  their  ef- 
forts. It  Is  articles  like  von  Hoffman's  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  take  delight  in  read- 
ing to  their  prisoners. 
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Only  world  opinion  will  persuade  Hanoi  to 
change  Its  pKJllcy  on  prisoners.  It  Is  known 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  public  really  cares  about 
"just  1500  men."  The  words  von  Hoffman 
used  are  the  words  Hanoi  uses — "Just  1500 
men."  To  the  League  of  Families  these  are 
not  "Just  1500  men."  The  pUght  of  these  men 
Is  a  personal  dally  hell  that  each  family 
member  endures  as  best  he  or  she  can. 

The  only  thing  the  families  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  von  Hoffman  Is:  "What  would  you  be 
writing  If  It  were  your  son,  your  brother,  who 
was  among  the  missing?  What  would  you 
do  after  years  of  not  knowing  If  he  were 
alive  or  dead?  Just  what  would  you  do?" 
Babbasa  P.  Ondrasik. 
Member,  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 

ROCKVILLE. 

Just  last  week,  in  Omaha,  the  For- 
gotten Americans  Committee,  formed  in 
February  of  this  year  staged  a  mass 
rally  to  promote  a  massive  civilian  dis- 
play of  public  concern  for  our  men  who 
are  either  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Among  the 
speakers  there  were  two  men  who  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  which  they 
speak — Cmdr.  Lloyd  Bucher,  skipper  of 
the  Pueblo,  and  Col.  Norris  Overly,  one 
of  nine  former  prisoners  so  far  released 
by  Hanoi. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, from  Members  of  Congress  to  in- 
dividual citizens,  to  voice  their  concern — 
not  only  about  the  present  actions  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  about  the  American 
servicemen  who  are  remembered  by  so 
few  of  our  citizens  because  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  captured  and  impris- 
oned by  the  Communists. 


105  starts  as  a  relief  pitcher,  Msuiager 
Williams  called  on  Joe  Grzenda  to  make 
his  first  major  league  start.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said,  "he  pitched  the  best 
game  in  his  33  years." 

Going  into  the  ninth  inning,  he  had 
a  one-hitter  and  five  of  those  innings 
were  pitched  in  perfect  fashion.  Joe,  of 
course,  was  credited  with  winning  his 
first  major  league  start. 

So,  I  am  proud  today  to  salute  Joe 
Grzenda  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  an  evening  in 
which  he  displayed  both  the  highest 
traits  of  courage  and  excellence. 


MR.  JOE  GRZENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  In 
a  nation  whose  people  have  come  to  re- 
gard courage  and  excellence  as  two  of 
the  highest  virtues  that  a  human  being 
can  pursue. 

Last  evening  in  Fenway  Park,  one  of 
my  distinguished  constituents.  Mr. 
Joseph  Grzenda,  displayed  in  an  out- 
standing fashion  both  courage  and  ex- 
cellence. Joe  is  a  15-year  veteran  of  pro- 
fessional baseball,  specializing  in  relief 
pitching. 

Mr.  Chic  Feldman,  sports  columnist 
for  the  Scrantonian-Trlbune,  recently 
pointed  out  the  countless  years  of  toil 
that  Joe  Grzenda  has  expended  In  the 
minor  leagues  to  become  a  journeyman 
relief  pitcher.  Chic  also  brought  to  every- 
one's attention  the  fact  that  Joe  Grzenda 
found  Ted  Williams's  managing  abilities 
fully  to  his  liking. 

Mr.  Feldman  pointed  out  that  Joe 
Grzenda  considers  Ted  Williams  "a  most 
intelligent  gentleman  who  always  has 
the  progress  of  the  game  in  his  grasp." 
As  long  ago  as  April  12.  Chic  Feldman 
predicted  that  Joe's  talents  could  make 
the  Washington  Senators  strong  con- 
tenders. 

Last  night  in  Boston,  Ted  Williams 
must  have  heard  that  prophecy.  After 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller),  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  silver  ore.  In  1966  the  United 
States  produced  1.358  m£tric  tons  of 
silver  ore  compared  to  1.037  produced  by 
Canada,  the  second  ranked  nation. 


CAMPUS  CONFRONTATION:  POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITY  VERSUS  CRIMINAL 
CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  <Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  cherished  tradition  that  in  a  free 
society  citizens  not  only  may  protest  but 
should  protest  to  infiuence  opinions  and 
express  opposition  to  governmental  poli- 
cies with  which  they  do  not  agree.  The 
war  critics  have  every  right  to  express 
their  views.  But  when  armed  and  or- 
ganized to  seize,  destroy,  and  topple  the 
elected  authority,  they  are  not  exercising 
any  "right"  under  the  first  amendment 
or  any  other  amendment.  They  are  en- 
gaging in  guerilla  warfare,  which  leads 
to  disorder,  chaos  and  ultimately,  an- 
archy. 

Consider  the  following  line  of  thought : 
If  burning  and  sacking  a  college  buUding 
is  a  "political  activity,"  then  robbing  a 
gas  station  Is  a  "financial  transaction" 
and  rape  is  a  "social  contact."  This  is 
cartoonist  Al  Capp's  view  of  the  so-called 
politics  of  violence,  and  it  makes  sense, 
does  It  not?  But.  unfortunately,  some- 
where along  the  line,  illegal  activity  by 
students  or  minority  groups  stopped 
being  considered  criminal  conduct.  We 
have  the  so-called  liberal  thinkers  to 
thank  for  this. 

Many  people — who  should  know  bet- 
ter— would  excuse  illegal  and  violent 
conduct  by  student  mobs  as  an  honest 
expression  of  political  views  or  even  as 
misdirected  pranks.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  also  believe  we  can  travel 
the  road  to  socialism,  yet  never  get  there; 
that  we  can  spend  out  of  all  proportion  to 
our  Income,  yet  mcdntain  economic  sta- 


bility; and  that  we  can  tolerate  a  degree 
of  campus  disruption  without  violence 
and  tragedy  ensuing. 

The  tragic  deaths  at  Kent  State  were 
indeed  unfortunate,  but  they  were  not  by 
any  means  surprising.  It  was  entirely 
foreseeable  that  if  hordes  of  students  at- 
tacked a  vastly  outnumbered  group  of 
National  Guardsmen  with  rocks,  pipes, 
and  bottles,  at  some  point  such  violence 
risked  a  stronger  response. 

Militant  radicals  have,  by  their  own 
admission,  sought  by  every  conceivable 
means  precisely  the  type  of  violent  con- 
frontation that  took  place  at  Kent  State, 
Ohio  State,  and  so  many  other  colleges 
around  the  Nation.  They  have  made  non- 
negotiable  demands,  aroused  passions. 
and  goaded  law  enforcement  oflQcials, 
hoping  for  a  violent  confrontation.  To 
our  sorrow,  they  got  it. 

prelude   TO   TRAGEDY 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
serious,  to  read  references  in  the  press  to 
the  serene  pastoral  atmosphere  at  Kent 
State  prior  to  the  recent  tragedy  on  that 
campus.  Actually,  during  the  1968-69 
academic  year,  Kent  State  was  the  scene 
of  four  disturbances,  two  of  which  were 
violent,  instigated  by  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society — SDS. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  re- 
ported that  "nothing  much "  had  hap- 
pened at  Kent  State  since  a  1958  panty 
raid.  How  inaccurate  this  article  was  is 
best  indicated  by  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
efforts  made  to  radicalize  the  campus. 

In  1968  and  1969,  radicals  continued  an 
incessant  barrage  of  violence-oriented 
hate  propaganda  on  campus.  Top  SDS 
types  like  Mark  Rudd,  Carl  Oglesby,  and 
Bemardine  Dohrn  bombarded  campus 
audiences.  SDS  rhetoric,  to  give  specific 
examples,  included  an  instance  of  an 
SDS  leader  urging  followers  to  kill  the 
cops. 

The  Kent  State  disruptions  were  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  on  which  I 
serve.  During  our  hearings  on  SDS  ac- 
tivities there,  we  were  shown  a  copy  of 
a  document  entitled  "Organizers'  Man- 
ual for  the  Spring  Offensive"  listing  such 
non-negotiable  demands  as  open  admis- 
sions for  what  they  called  third  world, 
black  and  white  working-class  people. 
Demands  were  to  be  pursued  through  a 
series  of  escalating  actions  described  in 
the  manual  in  this  way : 

Beginning  with  guerrilla  theater  actions  in 
dorms  we  can  escalate  to  disrupting  classes, 
street  marches,  quick  assaults  on  bxiildlngs, 
etc.,  before  moving  to  the  major  confronta- 
tion of  the  struggle. 

Also  during  these  Kent  State  hearings, 
testimony  by  school  officials  revealed  that 
no  more  than  15  to  25  hard-core  mem- 
bers of  SDS  out  of  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  21,000  were  responsible  for  the  dis- 
ruptions. This  small  number  was  sup- 
plied with  films,  pamphlets,  newsletters, 
and  directives  by  the  Ohio  regional  SDS 
office  in  Cleveland,  some  30  miles  away. 

In  a  column  headed  "There's  Proof  the 
SDS  Planned  to  Destroy  KSU, '  writer 
Victor  Riesel  blasts  the  myth  that  Kent 
was  a  bucolic  school  that  suddenly  and 
spwntaneously  went  haywire.  He  recalls: 
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There  are  those  of  us  who  would  hop  off 
at  Akron,  drive  the  10  miles  and  observe 
the  SDS  Weatherman  faction — Mark  Rudd, 
Bernardino  Dohrn  and  comrades — scream, 
literally,  for  blood,  for  murder,  for  revolt,  for 
the  leveling  of  its  buildings  to  wind-blown 
a-shes.  and  for  armed  rebelUon.  For  some 
time  now  Kent  State  U.  has  been  the  target 
for  the  SDS  Ohio  region  and  the  Akron  com- 
munes. 

In  July  of  1969,  In  one  of  my  weekly 
Washington  reports  to  the  residents  of 
Ohio's  17th  District.  I  warned: 

The  true  face  of  the  campus  enemy  is  re- 
vealed In  Just  two  quotations  from  the  rad- 
icals at  Kent  State.  Both  are  from  reports 
published  by  the  student  newspaper.  The 
Daily  Kent  Stater. 

First:  An  SDS  spokeswoman  (Joyce  Cecora] 
called  for  armed  rebellion  on  the  Kent  State 
campus,  saying  "Sitting  on  the  grass  In  front 
of  the  administration  building  Is  not  fight- 
ing— They  used  guna  at  Cornell,  and  they 
got  what  they  wanted.  It  will  come  to  that 
here!" 

Second:  Another  speaker  declared,  "Well 
start  blowing  up  buildings,  we'll  start  buy- 
ing guns,  we'll  do  an>Thlng  to  bring  this 
(Obscenity)  school  down." 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  handwriting 
wa.s  on  the  wai:  for  all  of  us  to  see  who 
would  look.  'When  you  have  people  of 
this  type  promoting  \iolence,  the  vio- 
lence and  its  tragic  aftermath  at  Kent 
State  are  entirely  predictable. 

Columnist  Riesel  put  it  this  way: 

Blood,  now  rotting  the  earth  of  Kent's 
lovely  campus,  did  not  spill  accIdCiitally. 
That  soil  was  tilled — furrowed  by  the 
clanging  Iron  words  of  the  toughest  band 
of  nihilists  this  land  has  known.  Virtually 
all  cf  them  are  outsiders.  'Virtually  all  of 
them  chose  Kent  State  because  It  is  what 
It  Is.  a  source  of  strength  for  American 
forces,  a  source  of  learning  for  the  children 
of  working  people,  a  spot  in  middle  America. 

Those  who  were  surprised  by  the  Kent 
State  violence  must  be  unaware  of  the 
inflammatorj-  statements  made  by  Jerry 
Rubin,  currently  on  bail  after  having 
been  convicted  of  crossing  State  lines 
to  incite  riots,  in  a  speech  to  1,500  stu- 
dents there  shortly  before  the  "spon- 
taneous and  unpredictable"  uprising. 
Rubin  said: 

The  first  part  of  the  Ylpple  program  Is  kill 
your  parents.  I  mean  that  quite  seriously, 
because  until  you're  prepared  to  kill  your 
parents  you're  not  really  prepared  to  change 
the  country,  because  our  parents  are  our 
first  oppressors. 

In  the  last  several  years  there  has 
been  a  policy  on  campuses  across  the 
country  to  give  students  the  opportunity 
to  hear  first  hand  a  cross  section  of 
opinions  and  attitudes  from  visiting 
speakers,  including  Communists.  The 
empha-sis  now  on  these  same  campuses 
Is  to  feature  members  of  the  Chicago 
Seven,  Black  Panthers,  and  the  like.  The 
moderate,  the  responsible  liberal  or  the 
conservative  have  difficulty  finding  a 
forum — or.  if  invited  on  campus,  being 
given  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Colleges  In 
Ohio,  for  example,  have  paid  fees  as 
high  a.s  $1,500  to  hear  the  "establish- 
ment" blasted  and  profaned  by  black 
militants  while  offering  patriotic  speak- 
ers $50  and  $100. 

Unfortunately,  the  bitter  seeds  of  dis- 
cord sown  by  these  barbaric  agitators  as 


they  vent  their  spleens  are  costing  the 
imiversities  who  invite  them — or,  unin- 
vited, put  up  with  them — much  more 
than  the  speaking  fee. 

INNOCENT    VICTIMS? 

A  great  amount  of  my  mail  refers  to 
the  'innocent  victims"  at  Kent  State. 
While  anyone  can  sympathize  with  the 
tragedy  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
the  four  students,  it  just  is  not  accurate 
to  refer  to  "innocent"  victims. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  those  students 
confronting  the  National  Guardsmen  on 
that  tragic  day  were  there  in  violation 
of  proper,  legal  orders  against  their  con- 
gregation. On  top  of  that,  they  were 
specifically  and  repeatedly  ordered  to 
disperse.  Instead,  under  mob  instincts 
they  attacked  the  National  Guardsmen 
with  rocks  and  bottles. 

Even  if  the  four  killed  were  not  throw- 
ing bottles  or  hurling  obscenities,  they 
were  associated  in  the  mob  that  was  act- 
ing in  an  illegal  manner.  They  were  act- 
ing in  violation  of  law  themselves.  You 
might  say  they  were  foolish,  imfortunate, 
or  ill  advised  but  you  could  not  hon- 
estly say  they  were  innocent.  The  inno- 
cent people  were  respecting  the  laws, 
remaining  in  their  dormitories  and  not 
conducting  an  illegal  and  violent  con- 
frontation. 

A  good  example  of  the  "innocent" 
crowd  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Veccio,  the 
so-called  photo  girl  whose  picture,  cry- 
ing out  over  one  of  the  fallen  students, 
appeared  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 
Without  knowing  the  facts,  most  news 
service  reports  even  referred  to  her  as 
a  coed.  Some  coed.  She  was  a  runaway 
who.  by  her  own  admission,  was  a  part 
of  a  hippy  group  which  went  to  Kent 
State  because  she  heard  "there  was  go- 
ing to  be  an  antiwar  protest."  The  non- 
student  radicals  who  gravitate  to  the 
storm  centers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  a  major  part  of  the  campus 
problem.  The  "action"  was  at  Kent  State 
so  that  is  where  she  went. 

No,  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any 
single  one  of  those  students  and  youths 
who  congregated  there  that  tragic  day 
as  innocent.  Duped,  stupid,  foolish,  im- 
fortunate, cynical,  dedicated  revolu- 
tionary— one  of  these  descriptive  adjec- 
tives or  a  score  of  other  ones  might  fit 
them  individually  but  certainly  not  the 
word  "innocent." 

In  our  proper  concern  over  the  deaths 
at  Kent  State,  we  must  not  let  emotional- 
ism obscure  the  facts  in  the  matter. 
Planned  violence  usually  results  in  vio- 
lence, but  tragically  sometimes  also  in 
unplanned  violence  and  imexpected 
tragedy. 

We  would  not.  of  course,  equate  the 
loss  of  lives  with  property  damage  and 
other  costs  of  mindless  violence,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
merchants  and  taxpayers  pay  dearly  for 
the  destruction  wreaked  by  the  "protest- 
ing" young  barbarians. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reported 
that  the  recent  havoc  at  Kent  State  will 
Tun  up  a  bill  in  excess  of  $1.25  million,  a 
figure  which  does  not  include  the  "harsh 
economic  blow  to  the  city  of  Kent"  or  the 
heavy  overtime  bill  for  some  100  State 


highway  patrolmen  and  costs  for  addi- 
tional police  in  the  communities  sur- 
rounding Kent. 

The  cost  of  keeping  more  than  900 
guardsmen  for  most  of  7  days  at  Kent 
is  estimated  at  $350,000.  Another  $150,000 
is  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the  \\indow 
breaking  and  looting  of  stores  in  the  city 
and  the  fires  which  destroyed  tlie  Army 
ROTC  building  and  a  storage  barn  on 
the  campus.  Room  and  board  refunds  to 
students,  caused  by  ending  the  spring 
■quarter  at  the  halfway  mark,  are 
expected  to  amount  to  $750,000. 

How  much  better  that  $1.25  million 
and  the  $2.2  million  in  damages  due  to 
campu-s  disorders  during  the  1968-69 
academic  year  could  have  been  spent. 
And  those  whose  barbaric  illegal  behav- 
ior results  in  these  costs  are  the  very 
ones  who  protest  the  loudest  about  our 
Government's  spending  priorities. 

LIBERAL    PERMISSrVENE-iS    PAVED    THE    WAY 

Unfortunately,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  liberals  have  advocated  the  idea 
tliat  the  end  justifies  the  means  and  have 
cultivated  a  permissiveness  that  allows 
each  individual  to  decide  for  himself 
rather  than  yield  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
A  more  practical  and  hard-nosed  ap- 
proach is  needed  to  enforce  the  law  and 
protect  imiocent  victims  and  mindless 
destruction  of  property. 

Illegal  conduct  on  campus  must  be 
met  with  the  same  response  as  illegal 
conduct  elsewhere  would  bring.  We 
should  not  have  different  classes  of  law 
enforcement  for  different  classes  of  law 
violators.  Society  as  a  whole  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  laws  are  uniformly  en- 
forced. Activities  which  would  be  a 
felony  if  committed  in  the  community 
at  large  are  often  overlooked  or  called 
"disorderly  conduct"  when  committed  on 
a  college  campus. 

A  lai-ge  part  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  tjTJe  of  administration  we  have  in 
our  universities.  Many  college  adminis- 
trations have  allowed  the  radicals  to 
achieve  victory  by  permitting  them  to 
■  call  the  shots."  I  do  not  know  where 
administrations  ever  got  the  idea  that 
they  have  to  give  an  audience  to  shout- 
ing, cursing,  imruly  students.  This  idea 
of  letting  them  have  their  way  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme  where  it  is  done 
on  the  terms  of  the  militants  rather  than 
on  the  terms  of  the  imiversity. 

What  the  militants  fail  to  understand 
is  that  while  the  Constitution  grants 
them  freedom  of  speech — and  even  this 
right  has  been  circumscribed  to  some 
extent  through  judicial  construction — 
the  Constitution  does  rot  require  that 
anybody  listen.  The  militants  are  con- 
fusing the  right  to  advocate  with  what 
they  view  as  also  a  right  to  get  their  own 
way.  When  they  are  heard  but  not 
heeded,  they  feel  justified  in  resorting 
to  violence. 

Arson,  bomb-throwing,  assault  and 
battery,  the  deliberate  destruction  of  uni- 
versity equipment,  and  furniture,  the 
looting  of  files  and  research  notes,  the 
forcible  occupation  of  buildings,  and  the 
intimidation  of  students  cannot  be  clas- 
sified as  exercise  of  the  right  of  free 
speech. 
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Militancy  no  longer  resorts  to  the  soap- 
box— but  increasingly  to  the  tinderbox. 
The  byword  seems  to  be:  mob  action 
first,  programs  later. 

It  is  naive  indeed  to  think  we  are  defil- 
ing merely  with  sdienated  students  rather 
than  purposeful  radicsds  who  are  nihl- 
listically  oriented. 

Having  failed  to  persuade  through 
four-letter  rhetoric,  the  minority  claims 
the  right  to  impose  its  will  by  violence  on 
the  majority.  And  this  is  done  in  the 
name  of  reform,  yet  the  radical  militants 
are  hard  pressed  to  answer  when  they  are 
asked  what  they  would  substitute  for 
the  status  quo. 

Rather  than  resulting  in  a  mutual  ac- 
commodation of  interests,  violence  re- 
sults instead  in  further  provocation  and 
escalation  of  violence  and  countervio- 
lence.  A  free  society  has  the  moral  right 
to  protect  itself  through  the  legitimate 
use  of  force  to  preserve  the  rules.  In  the 
face  of  violent  defiance,  the  law  has  no 
recourse  but  to  pit  force  against  force. 
Inevitably,  there  will  be  instances  of 
overreaction. 

Leveling  the  charge  of  "overreaction" 
has  become  the  handmaiden,  however,  of 
almost  every  attempt  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  quell  riots  and  other 
disorders.  Had  the  National  Guardsmen 
at  Kent  State  failed  to  defend  them- 
selves, it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  one 
or  more  of  them  might  have  been  kDled. 
But  under  the  double  standard  espoused 
by  the  militant  radicals,  no  one  should 
shed  any  tears  for  dead  guardsmen  or, 
for  that  matter,  for  the  many  policemen 
who  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  protecting  commimities  against 
rampaging  mobs. 

The  Guardsmen  were  there  because  of 
the  destioiction  and  violence  the  student 
minority  caused.  It  is  standard  tactics  of 
the  left  to  blame  the  police  and  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  They  are  not  to  blame 
and  should  not  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
fault  which  belongs  elsewhere. 

TACTICS     OF    MIUTANT     OHGANIZERS 

Dr.  Alex  C.  Sherriffs,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  recently  presented  a  very  in- 
cisive analysis  of  the  similarities  between 
the  militant  groups  which  have  spear- 
headed the  many  episodes  of  violence  on 
coUege  campuses.  As  he  correctly  points 
out: 

They  are  alike  in  that  they  intend  to 
seize  power,  or  to  destroy.  They  advance 
causes  not  to  achieve  them,  but  to  produce 
conflict.  They  are.  by  and  large,  well  or- 
ganized and  disciplined,  and  apparently  have 
means  of  communication  and  travel  supe- 
rior to  that  of  those  they  attack.  Their  pat- 
tern has  been  first  to  analyze  friction  p>olnts 
on  Individual  campuses,  then  to  seek  out 
support  In  strategic  places  on  the  campuses 
and  In  the  surrounding  community.  Certain 
faculty  members,  clergymen,  sympathetic 
media  people,  and  Indigenous  radicals  or  re- 
flex liberals  fill  the  bill.  They  push  constant- 
ly, and  they  push  for  more  than  Is  possible. 
They  wait  for  a  mistake.  As  soon  as  It's  even 
slightly  credible,  they  Invoke  some  greater 
"cause  "  The  Issue  may  have  been  visitation 
rights  In  girls  rooms;  It  scon  becomes  an 
issue  of  freedom  of  assembly,  or  speech,  or 
academic  freedom.  They  slmpUstlcally  paint 
the  administrators  and  those  of  society  who 
would  support  lawful  processes  as  rigid,  au- 
thoritarian, and  out  of  step  with  the  times. 
'Usually,  they  set  up  the  battle  plan  so  they 


win  either  way:  for  example,  if  there  Is  ca- 
pitulation In  relation  to  a  sit-in.  they  control 
the  building  and  move  forward  with  new 
demands;  If  the  administration  holds  firm 
and  eventually  calls  for  outside  help,  the 
militants  contrive  and  then  point  to  police 
brutality.  They  are  willing  to  nibble,  one 
Issue  at  a  time,  because  each  success  ensures 
a  greater  likelihood  for  the  next  success. 
This  is  a  strategy  of  takeover.  It  Is.  In  their 
own  words,  revolution. 

Another  excellent  point  Dr.  Sherriffs 
makes  in  comparing  the  similarities  of 
the  coercive  groups  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  violence  is  that  "they  would 
never  have  held  the  stage  if  the  majority 
were  functioning,  if  the  faculty  were 
united  and  responsible,  and  if  the  ad- 
ministrators had  wisdom  and  courage." 

WHAT    IS     AHEAD 

"The  struggle  has  just  begun"  pro- 
claims a  handout  distributed  at  Ameri- 
can University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
cently. The  following  two  paragraphs 
give  a  brief  idea  of  some  of  the  plans 
being  laid: 

We  have  taken  over  our  campuses;  we  have 
the  power  to  keep  them.  We  must  plan  to 
occupy  them  and  use  them  for  our  own  pur- 
poses for  the  summer.  At  Princeton  and  other 
colleges,  the  administration  has  been  forced 
to  grant  credit  for  the  year  without  final 
exams;  solidarity  on  your  campus  may  win 
this  too.  If  not,  continue  to  occupy  the 
school  and  allow  exatns  and  degrees  to  be 
given  by  permission  of  the  students,  under 
their  administration.  In  rooms  and  at  times 
designated  by  them. 

We  must  use  the  campus  as  a  base  for  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  through  the  summer: 
for  closing  down  draft  boards;  educating  the 
community;  guarding  beleaguered  Panther 
headquarters:  supporting  workers'  strikes; 
spreading  the  strike.  Invite  the  community 
onto  the  university  for  which  they  have  paid 
and  make  student  housing  available  to  young 
workers  and  blacks. 

And  at  Purdue  University  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  an  instruction  sheet  was  provided 
to  student  demonstrators  telling  them 
how  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
Molotov  cocktails,  how  to  shut  down  the 
electric  power,  and  how  to  disrupt  the 
telephone  system  and  radio  communica- 
tions. Instructions  are  also  given  on 
eluding  police  dogs,  wrecking  railroad 
trains,  and  introducing  chemicals  into 
university  residence  hall  water  supplies. 

The  story  is  the  same  at  hundreds  of 
colleges  in  all  regions  of  our  country. 
These  are  but  samples  of  what  the  liber- 
als would  have  us  believe  is  legitimate 
political  protest:  blowing  up  trains  and 
banks;  closing  down  draft  boards:  mak- 
ing university  policy;  poisoning  water 
supplies. 

It  is  madness  to  label  such  activities 
"political  protest."  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  is  the  work  of  deliberate  anarchists? 
A  tiny  minority  of  dangerous  criminals 
seek  to  overthrow  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  all  of  its  institutions. 

What  is  desperately  needed  now  is  for 
the  many  weU -meaning  yoimg  people 
who  have  become  the  pawns  of  the  crim- 
inal anarchists  to  be  convinced  that 
peaceful,  responsible  protest  is  effective. 
If  the  moderate  students  will  disavow 
those  who  call  for  violent  confrontation 
and  work  instead  for  peaceful  persuasion 
within  legal  chaimels,  then  the  radical 
elements  would  lose  a  potent  force  in 
their  destructive  efforts  and  be  singled 


out  as   the  criminal,  unrepresentative 
minority  they  are. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Student  dissent  must  be  redirected  to 
constructive  channels  so  that  it  can  re- 
main true  dissent  rather  than  raucous, 
illegal  and  self-defeating  conduct  which 
results  in  arson,  destruction  of  property, 
trampling  the  rights  of  others,  and  phys- 
ical violence.  Otherwise,  the  devastating 
sight  of  buildings  blazing  on  campuses 
clouded  by  tear  gas,  of  students  taunting 
battle-ready  troops  and  militia,  and  uni- 
versities under  seige  or  completely  closed 
down  will  serve  as  a  commonplace  re- 
minder of  the  consequences  of  "political 
acti\ity"  as  defined  and  practiced  by  the 
campus  radicals. 

Those  who  excuse  violence  or  illegal 
conduct  as  "pranks"  are  more  guilty 
than  any  National  Guardsman.  Profes- 
sors who  sense  the  rebellion  on  campus 
but  do  not  endeavor  to  direct  it  into 
proper  channels  are  more  culpable  than 
the  guardsmen,  College  presidents  who 
capitulate  to  violence  and  normegotia- 
ble  demands  are  far  more  to  blame  than 
the  police  or  the  guardsmen  who  must 
come  to  their  campuses  to  fill  the  void 
created  by  their  leadership  vacuum.  Po- 
litical leaders  who  pander  to  minority 
groups  and  then  turn  their  eyes  away 
from  riots  and  looting  helped  pull  more 
triggers  than  any  law  enforcement  ifB- 
cial.  Those  who  proclaim  the  right  to 
violate  the  law  as  a  "constitutional 
right"  and  call  law  and  order  "repres- 
sion" or  fascism  fan  the  fires  which  lead 
to  tragedy. 

Do  not  blame  the  police  or  the  Nation- 
al Guard  for  tragedies  that  occur.  The 
root  of  the  problem  goes  much  deeper. 


DISCRIMINATORY    STATE    UNIVER- 
SITY ADMISSIONS  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fahbstein)  .  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  called  upon  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  to  investigate  Purdue  Uni- 
versity's admissions  policies  toward  mi- 
nority groups  for  possible  discrimination 
and  legal  action  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  At  the  same  time.  I  have  in- 
troduced HJl.  17828,  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  grsuit  program  to  State 
universities  which  accept  out-of-State 
students  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
and  H.R.  17840,  legislation  to  extend  the 
prohibition  against  Federal  aid  to  public 
institutions  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  religion  or  ancestry.  Purdue 
University  is  a  State  university. 

Msiny  State  universities  are  Eulopting 
restrictions  on  out-of-State  students  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  Jewish  and 
other  minorities  at  their  schools.  They 
decided  that  these  out-of-State  minor- 
ities were  the  cause  of  campus  imrest  and 
had  to  go. 

Less  than  one-third  of  current  Stat« 
university  restrictions  on  out-of-State 
enrollment  existed  prior  to  1966.  The 
rest,  subsequently  imposed,  include 
quotas  on  the  number  of  out-of-State 
students,  higher  levels  of  tuition  and 
fees,  and  higher  academic  requirements. 
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The  most  blatantly  discriminatory  pol- 
icies of  any  public  university  in  the 
United  States  to  my  knowledge  are  those 
of  Purdue.  Purdue,  which  has  an  overall 
percentage  limit  on  out-of-State  stu- 
dents, places  an  additional  limit  on  ad- 
missions from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
These  two  States  have  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  potential  Jewish,  Black, 
Puerto  Rican,  and  other  minority  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  Purdue  sends  letters 
discouraging  applicants  from  those 
States.  Purdue's  Intent  is  clear. 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  Purdue  attempted 
to  cut  back  drastically  on  its  student 
enrollment  from  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  by  specifically  limiting  ad- 
missions from  that  area  to  qualified 
children  of  Purdue  alumni.  While  that 
policy  was  quickly  abandoned,  the  cur- 
rent policy  which  replaced  it.  will  never- 
theless bring  about  a  significant  decrease 
in  students  attending  Purdue  from  the 
region. 

Before  World  War  II  many  schools  of 
higher  education  excluded  Jewish  stu- 
dents from  universities  by  limiting  en- 
rollment from  New  York  City. 

More  typical  of  the  subtle  form  of  dis- 
crimination imposed  by  the  general 
quota  is  the  practice  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  This  school  imposes  an  over- 
all quota  on  out-of-State  enrollment. 

Giving  m  to  pressure  from  State  leg- 
islators and  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  attempted  to 
discourage  enrollment  from  the  10 
States,  which  together  provided  the 
University  with  a  majority  of  its  minor- 
ity students,  by  giving  priority  to  appli- 
cants from  other  States.  While  this  pol- 
icy was  quickly  rescinded  as  blatantly 
discriminatory,  the  adoption  of  a  per- 
centage quota  on  out-of-State  enroll- 
ment has  had  the  same  impact.  With 
respect  to  Jewish  students,  for  example. 
enrollment  as  of  the  fall  of  1969  was  only 
one-third  of  what  it  has  been  at  the  same 
time  in  1966. 

While  current  Federal  law  prohibits 
discrimination  by  public  institutions,  a 
loophole  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
does  not  cut  off  Federal  funding  for  such 
discrimination.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
17840  to  close  the  loophole.  And  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  17828  to  provide  a  posi- 
tive incentive  to  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  adopt  nondiscriminatory 
admission  policies  with  respect  to  out- 
of-State  students.  The  adoption  of  na- 
tivist  admissions  policies  not  only 
restricts  educational  opportunities  of 
minority  students,  but  insulates  students 
attending  State  schools  from  outside 
forces. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  the 
texts  of  H.R.  17828  and  H.R.  18240  and 
a  study  of  admissions  policies  of  State 
colleges  and  universities  prepared  by 
Harold  Braverman  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  Bnai  B'rith: 
Congress  of  the  XJnitxd  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Mitchelx, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Department , 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear      Oenxral      Mitchell:      The      CtvU 
Right*  Act  of  1964  prohlblu  discrimination 


on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  empowers  your  Depart- 
ment to  seek  legal  redress  where  such  dis- 
crimination Is  uncovered. 

A  situation  of  apparent  gross  religious  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  a  public  Institu- 
tion has  come  to  my  attention,  which  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  re- 
quest your  Department  to  investigate  for 
possible  action. 

Purdue  University  of  West  Lafayette.  In- 
diana is  a  state  supported  school  which  Im- 
poses a  quota  on  out-of-state  admissions. 
This  quota  has  been  applied  In  a  special 
manner  to  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  areas  with  a  large  concen- 
tration of  racial  and  religious  minorities; 
Jewish,  Bl-icks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Ap- 
plicants from  the  metropolitan  area  are  re- 
quired to  be  children  of  Purdue  Alumni. 
This  same  standard  is  not  in  effect  else- 
where. The  result  Is  a  de  facto  limitation  on 
enrollment  of  minority  students. 

Purdue  recently  modified  Its  practice  by 
eliminating  the  alumni  requirement,  but  im- 
posed in  its  place — for  the  residents  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey — a  specific  numerical 
limitation  based  on  a  ratio  of  those  states' 
p>opulatlon  to  the  population  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  which  was.  like  the  previous  re- 
striction, not  Imposed  upon  any  other  states. 
The  result  Is  to  continue  In  a  more  subtle 
manner  to  limit  minority  students,  by  plac- 
ing a  limit  on  the  number  of  students  from 
areas  with  the  highest  potential  number  of 
minority  applicants. 

I  enclose  for  your  information,  some  clip- 
pings and  letters  on  this  subject,  and  would 
be  most  pleased  to  cooperate  with  you  fur- 
ther In  contacting  Individuals  and  groups 
Involved  In  this  situation. 

With  relation  to  the  above,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  tomorrow  to  amend  Title 
6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  would  be 
Interested  In  your  Department's  views  on 
this  legislation,  a  copy  of  which  Is  also  en- 
closed. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Parbstein, 

Member  of  Congress. 

H.R.    17828 

A  bill  to  amend  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  the  expansion  of  facilities  for  public 
colleges  and  universities  which  admit  stu- 
dents from  out  of  State  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  Is  re- 
designated as  title  V.  and  sections  401 
through  408  of  such  Act  (and  cross  refer- 
ences thereto)  are  redesignated  as  sections 
501  through  508,  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  III 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  IV— CONSTRUCTION   ASSISTANCE 
FOR  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES ADMITTINa  OUT-OF-STATE  STU- 
DENTS 

"IWDINOS    AND    DECtARATION    OF    POLICT 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
(1)  In  order  to  afford  every  student  the  op- 
porttinlty  to  secure  a  higher  education  It  Is 
necessary  to  secure  additional  facilities  for 
our  colleges  and  universities,  (2)  the  demand 
for  increased  higher  education  facilities  is 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try since  certain  States  have  adopted  a  re- 
strictive enrollment  policy,  (3)  such  a  pol- 
icy tends  to  restrict  the  growth  of  available 
facilities,  provincialize  the  educational  In- 
stitutions of  that  State,  and  require  even 
greater  expansion  of  facilities  by  the  other 
States,  (4)  such  restrictions  on  out-of-State 
enrollment    are    producing   a   de   facto   dis- 


crimination against  certain  religious  and 
racial  groups.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  p>ollcy  of 
the  Congress  to  encourage  the  elimination  of 
State  residency  requirements,  or  other  prac- 
tices which  have  the  same  effect,  and  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  public  colleges 
and  universities  which  practice  open  enroU- 
ment  to  assist  them  in  expanding  their  fa- 
cilities In  order  that  everyone  will  have  an 
opportunity   to   secure   a   higher   education. 

■'APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  grants  to  public  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  expansion  of 
academic  facilities  to  accommodate  more  stu- 
dents In  accordance  with  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $250,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
8300,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973. 

"(c)  Sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  remain  for  obligation  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

"ALLOTMENTS  TO   INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  402  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  public  college 
and  university  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  being  allotted  as 
the  number  of  out-of-State  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  Institution  for  full-time  study 
at  the  undergraduate  level  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
students  so  admitted  to  all  public  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
any  amount  allotted  to  a  college  or  univer- 
sity under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  is 
not  needed  by  that  Institution  It  shall  be  re- 
allotted  by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis 
of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equita- 
ble and  reasonable  among  the  other  public 
colleges  and  universities  which,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use 
without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Amounts  reallotted 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  avaltable 
untU  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
originally  allotted. 

"GRANTS 

"Sec.  404.  The  Commissioner,  on  the  basis 
of  applications  received  by  him,  shall  make 
grants  to  public  colleges  and  universities  up- 
on receipt  of  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that  the  grant  will  be  used  for  the  expan- 
sion of  academic  facilities  to  acoommodate 
additional  students,  and  that  the  college  or 
university  will  comply  with  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  college  or  university,  and  that  it  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
UUe. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  405.  For  puiposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'public  college  and  uni- 
versity' means  an  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation which  (A)  grants  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  (B)  is  under  public 
supervision  and  control,  (C)  admits  out-of- 
State  students  without  discrimination  in 
requirements  for  admission  or  in  the 
amounts  of  tuition  and  fees  charged,  and 
without  limitations  on  the  number  of  such 
students  to  be  admitted. 

"(2)  The  term  'out-of-State  student" 
means  a  student  whose  principal  place  of 
residence  Is  outside  the  State  In  which  the 
public  college  or  university  is  located." 
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A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  bar  discrimination  based 
on  religion  or  ancestry  in  programs  ad- 
ministered by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  under  public  supervision 
and  control  and  which  receive  Federal 
assistance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  601."  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  In  the  United  St^atee  shall 
on  the  ground  of  religion  or  ancestry  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  be  denied  bene- 
fits of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der, any  program  or  activity  administered  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  which  Is 
under  public  supervision  and  control  and 
which  receives  Federal  financal  assistance." 

Admissions  Policies  of  State  Universities 

(By   Harold  Braverman) 

In  1969,  two  state  universities  took  steps 
to  curtail  the  admission  of  out-of-state  resi- 
dents. In  preceding  years,  other  state  uni- 
versities and  state  legislatures  had  mandated 
cuts  In  the  enrollment  of  students  from  out- 
of-state,  but  none  of  these  provoked  the  same 
concern  In  the  Jewish  community  as  did  the 
two  cases  last  year. 

UNIVERSITY     OF     WISCONSIN 

The  first  case  ln\'olved  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  an  Institution  which  had  tradi- 
tionally accepted  Large  numbers  of  non-resi- 
dent students,  many  of  them  Jewish  young 
people  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  1966,  apparently  yielding  to  pres- 
sures from  within  the  Wisconsin  state  legis- 
lature, the  university  administration  adopted 
a  policy  that  applications  for  admission  from 
students  living  In  10  particular  states  would 
be  "held"  until  all  other  applications  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  other  39  states  had  been 
processed.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the 
"hold"  pwllcy,  the  fact  was  that  some  of  the 
10  states  singled  out  for  this  unfavorable 
treatment  were  states  which  would.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  restrictive  policy,  furnish 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  virtually 
all  Its  Jewish  and  Black  out-of-state  students. 

As  a  result  of  a  protest  by  the  university's 
faculty,  this  policy  was  dropped.  However, 
legislative  pressure  continued,  It  has  been 
reported  both  in  the  press  of  Wisconsin  and 
by  a  leader  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  that 
much  of  this  pressure  was  generated  by  law- 
makers who  were  seeking  ways  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Jewish  students  on  the  university 
campus. 

In  March,  1969  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  tmlverslty  adopted  a  policy  which  ap- 
peared to  respond  to  legislative  pressure.  This 
policy  stated  that  no  more  than  25%  of  the 
university's  freshman  class  entering  in  Sep- 
tember, 1969  could  be  composed  of  non-resi- 
dents of  Wisconsin:  no  more  than  20%  of  the 
freshman  class  entering  In  1970;  and  no 
more  than  15%  entering  In  1971. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League's  Investiga- 
tion reveals  that  the  new  restriction  has  al- 
ready had  a  drastic  impact  upon  Jewish  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  Jewish  freshmen  who 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In 
September,  1969  was  less  than  one-fourth  the 
number  who  enrolled  In  the  academic  year 
1966-67. 

PURDTTK  UNIVERSTTT 

The  second  1969  case  which  concerned  the 
Jewish  community  was  that  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, a  state  Institution  in  Indiana.  Pur- 
due University,  responding  ostensibly  to  de- 
mands that  Indiana  residents  be  favored 
over  out-of-state  students,  decided  to  cut 
the  admission  of  non-Indlanans.  However, 


Purdue  went  a  step  further  than  did  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Purdue  decided  to 
limit  particularly  the  admission  of  students 
from  the  metropolitan  New  York  area,  re- 
quiring that  such  students  be  especially  well 
qualified,  and  that  they  also  be  children  of 
Purdue  alumni.  Obviously,  such  a  policy, 
aimed  at  a  major  Jewish  population  center. 
Imposed  special  disabilities  upon  Jewish  stu- 
dents interested  in  studying  at  Purdue.  Sub- 
sequently, Purdue  modified  this  policy  some- 
what. The  university  decided  that,  beginning 
In  1970,  It  would  admit  students  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  quota  basis  rooted 
In  the  proportion  of  the  populations  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  change  con- 
tinued, in  substance,  to  favor  non-Indianans 
from  47  states  over  residents  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

ANTI-DEFAMATION     LEAGUE     STUDT 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  undertook  a  study 
in  late  1969  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
state  universities  limit  the  admission  of  out- 
of-state  students  and  how  such  limitations 
might  affect  opportunities  for  Jewish  youth. 

ADL's  survey  sought  to  determine  whether 
the  universities  had  percentage  restrictions 
on  out-of-state  students;  whether  there  were 
any  restrictions  directed  against  specific  geo- 
graphical area;  and  whether  any  proposals 
were  under  consideration  for  further  restric- 
tions. The  Institutions  surveyed  were  the  136 
degree-granting  universities  under  state  con- 
trol listed  In  the  1968  edition  of  American 
Universities  and  Colleges,  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

FINDINGS    OF    THE    STUDT 

(1)  Of  the  136  state  universities,  88 — or 
65% — do  not  at  this  time  impose  a  percent- 
age or  a  geographical  restrlcUon  against  stu- 
dents from  out-of-state. 

(2)  However,  of  these  88,  there  are  16 
which  are  expected  to  institute  restrictions. 

(3)  Of  the  136  state  universities,  only  one 
uses  geographical  differentiation  in  select- 
ing students  from  out-of-state.  That  Insti- 
tution is  Purdue  Unlverlsty  In  Indiana  which 
has  assigned  a  quota  to  students  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  rooted  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fKipulatlons  of  these  two  states  to 
the  national  population.  Such  a  policy  ob- 
viously disfavors  students  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  as  against  students  residing 
in  the  other  47  states.  And,  because  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  constitute  a  major 
Jewish  population  center  of  the  United 
States,  this  policy  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
admission  of  Jewish  students  to  Purdue. 

(4)  Of  the  136  state  tinlversltles,  48 — or 
35% — have  percentage  restrictions  against 
out-of-state  students.  These  percentages 
range  from  a  low  of  5%  for  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  to  a  high  of  40%  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  The  mean  group  consists 
of  22  state  universities  which  restrict  out-of- 
state  students  to  20%  of  the  freshman  class. 

(5)  Without  fixing  formal  percentage  re- 
strictions, a  number  of  state  universities  use 
devices  which  have  a  restrictive  effect: 

A.  One  such  device  Is  to  charge  out-of- 
state  students  substantially  more  than  resi- 
dent students  for  tuition. 

B.  More  significant  is  the  requirement  that 
out-of-state  students  have  much  better  en- 
trance credentials  than  residents.  Thus,  the 
University  of  California  requires  that  Call- 
forrUans  have  a  secondary  school  average  of 
3.1  to  qualify  for  admission.  However,  non- 
residents must  present  an  average  of  3.5. 
Consequently,  although  the  University  of 
California  fixes  no  percentage  quota  for  non- 
residents, the  reality  Is  that  the  percentage 
of  out-of-state  students  admitted  there  Is 
usually  about  10%.  Of  the  136  institutions, 
at  least  25  specifically  demand  higher  quali- 
fications of  out-of-state  students  without  the 
imposition  of  a  percentage  quota. 


It  these  25  are  added  to  the  48  universities 
which  use  a  percentage  restriction,  we  arrive 
at  a  total  of  73 — or  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  group — that  restrict  the  admis- 
sion of  non-residents  to  their  campuses. 

(6)  If  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  48 
campuses  In  our  survey  group  that  now  have 
percentage  restrictions  against  out-of-state 
students,  we  note  that  30  of  them  have  In- 
stituted these  restrictions  since  1966. 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  a  trend  has 
begun  among  state  universities  to  limit  the 
admission  of  non-resident  students  Con- 
sidering today's  uncertain  economy,  and  the 
reluctance  of  state  legislatures  to  Impose  ad- 
ditional taxes.  It  would  appear  that  this 
trend  will  continue  In  the  years  to  come 

(7)  The  following  are  actions  taken  since 
1966  by  state  universities  and/or  state  legis- 
latures designed  to  restrict  the  admission  of 
students  from  out-of-state,  and  actions  that 
are  anticipated  in  the  near  future: 

(a)  Florida. — At  present,  one  of  the  5 
Florida  state  universities — Florida  State — 
has  a  percentage  restriction  against  out-of- 
state  students.  This  quota  is  between  13% 
£md  15 'r.  However,  It  is  expected  that  the 
other  4  institutions.  Including  the  University 
of  Florida  which  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
2,500  Jewish  students,  will  soon  Impose  re- 
strictions. 

(b)  Indiana. — In  1969,  Purdue  University 
Instituted  a  25%  restriction  on  out-of-state 
students  and  qualified  this  further  for  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  with  a 
quota  for  students  from  these  states  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  populations  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  the  total  na- 
tional population. 

(c)  Kansas. — Although  Kansas  State,  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  Wichita  State  have 
no  formal  percentage  quotas  for  out-of-state 
students,  they  have  adopted  a  policy  that 
if  applications  from  non-residents  are  "too 
heavy,"  they  will  not  be  admitted. 

(d)  Kentucky.— In  1968,  the  state  legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  which  was  approved  by 
the  governor,  setting  a  limit  of  20%  of  non- 
residents admitted  to  the  5  state  university 
campuses. 

(e)  Michigan. — In  1968,  the  Michigan  state 
legislature  mandated  a  restriction  of  30% 
for  out-of-state  students  admitted  to  all  9 
state  university  campuses.  These  campuses 
Include  the  University  of  Michigan  which  has 
traditionally  attracted  large  numbers  of 
Jewish  students  from  out-of-state. 

(f)  Ohio. — In  1966,  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  state  university  system  rec- 
ommended thaT  each  campus  restrict  out- 
of-state  students  to  20%.  In  1969,  the  Ohio 
state  legislature  mandated  significantly 
higher  state  aid  for  resident  students  than 
for  non-resident  students.  Of  the  10  state 
university  camp\ises,  5  have  already  insti- 
tuted a  20%  restriction.  Although  the  other 
5  have  "no  restrictions."  the  fact  Is  that  they 
admit  far  less  than  20%  from  out-of-state. 
For  example,  Cleveland  State  University  has 
no  out-of-state  students  on  Its  campus. 

(g)  Pennsylvania. — Pennsylvania  State, 
which  has  traditionally  attracted  many  Jew- 
ish students  from  out-of-state,  has  a  10% 
quota  for  non-residents.  In  addition,  po- 
litical experts  predict  that  the  Pennsylvania 
state  legislattire  will  soon  ask  all  4  state 
universities  to  favor  Pennsylvania  residents 
over  non-residents. 

(h)  Tennessee. — Of  the  7  state  university 
campuses  in  Tennessee,  5  instituted  a  16% 
quota  on  students  from  out-of-state  begin- 
ning in  1969. 

(1)  Wisconsin.— 1.  The  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  responding 
to  legislative  pressure.  Instituted  a  25% 
quota  for  out-of-state  students  in  1969,  with 
this  quota  to  be  reduced  to  20%  in  1970  and 
15%  in  1971. 

2.  One  year  earlier,  In  1968.  the  other  2 
state  university  campuses — Stout  State  and 
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Wisconsin  State — instituted  a  25 '^  quota 
lor  out-of-state  students  and  also  demanded 
higher  fees  and  academic  credentials  from 
such  students. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  JEWISH  STUDENTS 

li.  U  estimated  that  there  are  380,000  Jew- 
ish undergraduates  studying  on  American 
campuses.  It  Is  further  estimated  that  of 
this  number,  243,000 — or  70':"o  of  the  total 
Jewish  undergraduate  population — are  clus- 
tered In  83  of  the  more  than  500  campuses 
each  of  which  has  a  Jewish  student  popula- 
tion of  at  least  25. 

Of  these  83  institutions,  31  are  state  uni- 
versities and,  therefore,  the  subject  of  par- 
ticular concern  In  this  study. 

The  estimated  number  of  Jewish  students 
at  these  31  state  universities  is  91,000 — or 
24  ~  of  all  Jewish  college  and  university  un- 
dergraduate students.  Thus,  the  a  amissions 
policies  01  these  31  state  universities  are  es- 
pecially relevant  to  this  study.  If  they  re- 
strict, or  contemplate  restriction  of.  students 
from  outside  their  own  states,  this  can  have 
a  limiting  effect  upon  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  Jewish  youth. 

Of  these  31  state  universities.  13  already 
have  percentage  quotas  on  the  number  of 
students  that  they  will  admit  from  out-of- 
state.  Among  these  13  are  two  New  England 
state  univerltles — the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  University  of  Massachusetts — 
which  are  the  mcMt  restrictive  of  the  31  in- 
stitutions. The  Ufciversity  of  Massachusetts 
has  a  maximum  of  S'r  for  non-resident  stu- 
dents (the  lowest  In  the  nation),  while  the 
University  of  Connecticut  has  a  quota  of 
from  8'^r  to  Wc- 

In  short.  13 — or  40<rr — of  the  31  state  uni- 
versities that  have  large  Jewish  student  pop- 
ulations, use  percentage  restrictions  against 
out-of-state  students.  If  we  add  to  this  8 
state  universities  which  require  especially 
high  qualifications  of  non-residents,  there 
are  then  21  of  the  31  state  universities — 
campuses  which  over  the  years  have  attracted 
large  numbers  of  Jewish  students — whose 
policies  are  restrictive  against  students  from 
without  their  states.  And  if  we  then  add  6 
state  universities  which,  we  are  advised,  are 
contemplating  restrictions  against  out-of- 
state  students,  we  reach  a  total  of  27  out 
of  the  31— or  H5%  of  the  31  state  universities 
that  have  traditionally  attracted  meaning- 
ful number  of  Jewish  students — which  re- 
strict or  will  soon  restrict. 


THE    FISCAL    PICTTTTIE 

The  burgeoning  Interest  among  American 
youth  in  getting  a  college  education  has  cre- 
ated serious  financial  problems  for  colleges 
and  universities.  Privately  controlled  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have  tried  to  meet 
this  problem  in  some  measure  by  Increasing 
tuition  fees;  today,  tuition  fees  of  $3,000  a 
year  or  more  are  not  uncommon  In  the  pri- 
vate unlverr;lty  sector.  Withal,  it  is  said  that 
even  such  high  tuition  fees  do  not  approach 
the  cost  to  the  institution  of  teaching  the 
students.  Therefore,  deficits  must  be  made 
up  by  using  capital  and  by  aggressive  fund 
raising 

The  problem  for  the  state  university — de- 
pendent as  it  Is  on  public  money  allocated 
by  the  state  government — Is  even  more  criti- 
cal. The  state  university  cannot  engage  In 
public  fund  raising  and  has  no  capital  as- 
sets at  Its  disposal.  Thus,  confronted  with 
the  same  problem  as  the  private  university — 
i.e.,  the  fact  that  tuition  fees  cannot  cover 
costs — it  has  but  one  recourse.  It  must  turn 
to  the  state  legislature  for  money. 

State  legislatures  are  reluctant  to  accept 
the  political  onus  of  Imposing  more  taxes  to 
pay  for  state  functions.  Therefore,  they  loolc 
for  other  devices  with  which  to  meet  the 
problem  In  addition  to  raising  tuition  fees 
for  students  of  their  own  state,  a  number  of 
legislatures  and  Boards  of  Regents  of  state 
university    systems    have   instituted   special 


tuition  fees  for  students  from  out-of-state, 
m  a  number  of  cases  twice  as  high  as  the 
fees  paid  by  the  residents. 

Despite  such  measures,  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  student  still  cannot  be  approached  by 
tuition  fees  alone.  Increasingly,  large  state 
subsidies  are  required  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  the  state  universities.  Consequently, 
there  has  arisen  pressure  from  the  public, 
and  m  the  legislatures,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  out-of-state  who  are 
admitted  to  the  universities  so  that  the  pub- 
lic money  allocated  to  these  Institutions  wlU 
be  used  primarily  or  exclusively  for  students 
who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state. 

A   RETHOGRESSrVE  TREND 

All  the  foregoing  suggests  that  there  Is  an 
lncre>v6lng   Uend  on  the  part  of  state  trnl- 
versitles  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  non- 
residents  to  study   on  their  campuses,  and 
that   this  may   cause  Increasing  limitations 
on    the    opportunities    of    Jewish    students. 
Underlying  the  pressures  of  the  state  uni- 
versities  to  restrict   the   admission  of  non- 
residents   is    undoubtedly    a   kind   of   xeno- 
phobia or  natlvlsm  which  has  been  exacer- 
bated   by    recent    student    unrest    on    some 
campuses.   A   clamor  Is  heard   that  campus 
dUruptlon  Is  usually  led  by  student  activists 
from  other  states.  The  easy  solution  is  then 
found— reduce  the  number  of  non-residents 
admitted  to  the  state  university.  Never  Is  it 
acknowledged   by   legislatures   or   by   Boards 
of  Regents  that  the  Intent  of  the  restriction 
Is   to   cut   down   the   enrollment   of   Jewish 
students.  But  the  effect  can  be  exactly  that. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Without  a  proven  intent  to  discriminate 
on  racial  or  religious  grounds,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  almost  Immutable  fact  of 
the    American    system— namely,    that    each 
state  controls  Its  own  university  system  and 
that,  absent  evidence  that   a  state   univer- 
sity discriminates  on  grounds  of  race  or  reli- 
gion, such  a  university  may  be  Invulnerable 
to   legal   attacks   If   It   chooses   even   to   bar 
non-residents  completely  from  Its  campus. 

Invulnerable  In  terms  of  legal  attacks,  but 
certainly  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  It  Is 
retrogressing  In  terms  of  Its  educational  pur- 
pose. If  state  universities  continue  the  re- 
strlcUve  trend  that  has  begun,  provincialism 
and  insularlsm  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. Diffusion  of  students  will  be  ar- 
rested. The  Wisconsin  student  will  encounter 
almost  only  Wlsconslnlans  on  his  campus, 
and  the  California  youth  will  see  fewer  and 
fewer  Mid-Westerners,  Southerners  and  East- 
erners at  the  University  of  California. 

Such  a  trend  may  Invite  retallaUon.  For 
example,  as  students  from  New  York  en- 
counter more  difficulty  In  gaining  admission 
to.  let  us  say.  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State,  they  will  apply  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  State  University  of  New 
York.  How  long  will  it  be  then,  before 
the  State  University  of  New  York 
abiuidons  its  present  liberal  policy  of  no  re- 
strictions against  out-of-state  students,  and 
fixes  a  quota  for  non-residents? 

The  finger  of  blame  for  this  trend  may 
be  pointed  also  at  some  state  universities 
in  the  Northeast,  the  area  of  greatest  Jewish 
population  concentration,  for  helping,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  the  rationale  of  the  move- 
ment toward  restriction.  When  the  University 
of  Massachusetta  and  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut have  for  many  years  applied  five 
percent  and  eight  percent  quotas,  respec- 
tively, to  non-residents.  It  may  appear  to 
come  with  ill  grace  to  raise  questions  about 
other  state  imiversltles  in  the  Midwest  and 
the  South  that  are  today  fixing  quotas  of 
fifteen  percent  to  twenty  five  percent,  de- 
claredly in  the  name  of  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  their  own  residents. 
Perhaps  then  what  Is  called  for  Is  an  ap- 
praisal by  the  state  universltlee  of  their  obli- 
gations not  only  to  their  own  residents  but 


to  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  and  to 
their  educational  goals — an  appraisal  which 
should  take  into  serious  account  the  damage 
done  to  students  and  to  universities  by  in- 
creasing provincialism— an  appraisal  in 
which  the  federal  government  ought  to  par- 
ticipate since  the  state  universities  exist  In 
large  measure  by  virtue  of  federal  grants. 


MISTER  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  always 
there  is  regret  and  sadness  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  great  friend  and  Amer- 
ican that  he  or  she  is  retiring.  This  is 
natiu-al,  for  there  is  an  inexplicable  re- 
luctance to  accept  what  one  knows  will 
happen  sooner  or  later.  In  the  case  of 
our  great  friend  and  leader.  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  this  is  especially  so.  How 
reluctant  one  is  to  give  up  the  tried  and 
the  true. 

There  is  one  compensating  factor, 
however,  and  that  is  the  secure  knowl- 
edge that  the  Speaker  has  written  by 
action  the  precepts  and  examples  we 
can  follow.  Speaking  as  a  Member,  a 
relative  newcomer,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  others  who  have  rendered 
tribute  to  this  great  American  and  hu- 
manitarian. 

And.  further,  I  take  pride  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ed- 
itorial appearing  in  my  hometown  of 
San  Antonio's  daily,  the  San  Antonio 
Ught: 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Light, 
May  23.  1970] 
Mister  Speaker 
The    long    record    of    accomplishment    of 
John  J.  McCormack  needs  no  defense.  It  is, 
in  fact,  much  too  long  to  be  reiterated  here. 
He  had  great  Influence  In  all  the  inno- 
vative  social    legislation    of    the   New   Deal, 
the  Fair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great 
Sc>clety, 

His  allegiance  to  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency Is  legendary;  but  this  never  kept 
him  from  asserting  personal  leadership  con- 
trary to  a  partlculEir  president's  views  when 
he  felt  he  was  right. 

Mr.  McCormack.  to  be  sure,  will  continue 
pushing  for  progressive  legislation  until  his 
term  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  wish  him  a  restful  but  not  inactive 
retirement.  The  wisdom  of  four  decades  of 
legislative  commitment  and  leadership  will 
be  of  Invaluable  help  to  the  new  generation 
of  legislators  who  may  seek  his  counsel. 


RIGHT  TO  WORK  A  DEFINITE  ISSUE 
IN  POSTAL  REFORM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son* is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
most  Interested  In  reading  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Friday.  May  22, 
1970,  beginning  at  page  16814  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
regarding  "Right  to  Work"  as  an  issue 
in  the  currently  pending  postal  reform 

bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  I 
have  served  together  on  the  House  Post 
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Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ever 
since  his  election  to  the  House  and  as  he 
knows,  I  have  a  very  high  personal  re- 
gard for  him  and  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  his  opinions. 

In  this  instance,  however,  in  saying,  as 
he  does.  "Let  me  say  here  and  now  that 
'right  to  work'  is  not  an  issue  in  postal 
reform.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
neither  advances  nor  retards  the  'right 
to  work'  movement;  it  leaves  it  precisely 
where  it  is  now.  It  retains  the  status 
quo."  My  colleague  is  completely  in  error. 

We  are  not  dealing  in  the  postal  re- 
form bill  with  employment  in  the  private 
sector.  I  agree  that  the  postal  reform  bill 
does  not  alter  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But 
what  it  does  is  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for 
the  very  first  time  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

The  status  quo  of  Federal  employment 
is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  way,  under 
existing  law,  for  union  oflScials  and  Fed- 
eral management  executives  to  negotiate 
or  otherwise  bring  into  existence  a  union 
shop  in  the  Federal  service. 

To  spell  it  out  even  more  plainly  under 
the  presently  existing  law,  there  can  be 
no  union  shop  or  agency  shop  where 
Federal  employees  are  concerned. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R,  17070  as 
reported  by  the  House  Pos<  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  for  the  first 
time,  the  issue  of  a  union  shop  or  agency 
shop  would  be  subject  to  negotiation. 
Likewise  it  would  be  an  issue  subject  to 
binding  arbitration. 

While  it  is  true  that  section  14 <b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  prohibits  the 
negotiation  of  union  shops  in  States  hav- 
ing right-to-work  laws.  Is  incorporated 
into  H.R.  17070  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
there  are  at  least  some  States  whose 
right-to-work  laws  are  so  worded  that 
they  would  be  inapplicable  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  Federal 
employees  outside  the  17  right-to-work 
States  who  now  have  the  protection  of 
Executive  Order  11491.  Section  l(a>  of 
that  order  states: 

Bach  employee  has  the  right,  freely  and 
without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form. 
Join  and  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  such  activity,  and  each  em- 
ployee shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  Na- 
tional Right-To- Work  Committee  or  its 
executive  vice  president,  Mr.  Reed  Lar- 
son. 

Neither  do  I  have  any  opinion  or  any 
basis  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  his 
vote  on  the  right-to-work  amendment 
was  a  factor  in  the  defeat  of  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  in  a  primary. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Larson,  the 
Right-To-Work  Committee  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  are 
quite  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

But  I  must  take  issue  with  my  col- 
league when  he  suggests  that  H.R.  17070 
does  not  change  the  status  quo  with 
regard  to  the  right-to-work  issue. 

I  am  completely  confident  that  he  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  for  the 


first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
service,  if  HJl.  17070  in  its  present 
form  becomes  law,  a  union  shop  can  be 
negotiated — or  put  into  effect  through 
binding  arbitration — with  the  result  that 
a  man  working  for  the  postal  service  can 
be  required  to  pay  union  dues  or  lose  his 
job. 
This  certainly  is  not  the  status  quo. 


THE  BMT  VERSUS  THE  SST 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
shadow  of  last  week's  fatal  crash  on  New 
York  City's  IND  subway,  this  Congress 
is  today  considering  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  biU  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Contained  in  this 
bill  is  a  $290  million  appropriation  for 
the  next  phase  of  the  civil  supersonic 
transport  plane — the  SST.  In  the  same 
bill  an  upper  limit  for  funds  for  the 
urban  mass  transit  system  is  under  dis- 
cussion. This  ceiling  totals  only  $214  mil- 
lion. There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  ac- 
tual appropriation  will  fall  fsu-  below 
the  established  ceiling.  We  cannot  let 
such  misplaced  priorities  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

To  those  who  have  never  ridden  the 
New  York  City  subway  during  rush 
hour — to  them  I  say  you  are  missing 
something  you  would  never  forget.  To 
those  who  have — I  offer  my  condolences. 

Each  day  millions  of  citizens  in  New 
York  and  in  other  major  cities  board  this 
Nation's  inadequate  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. These  people  must  ride  the  sub- 
way to  get  to  their  place  of  work.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  to  fight  the  crowds, 
endure  the  delays,  breakdowns,  heat,  and 
dii't — not  to  mention  the  increased  cost— 
which  have  become  facts  of  life  on  mass 
transit  systems. 

Thus  today  we  have  two  provisions  up 
for  discussion  within  the  same  appro- 
priations bill — money  for  the  SST  and 
money  for  mass  transit. 

My  opposition  to  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  is  of  a  longstanding  nattire. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  in  February 
1969,  I  expressed  my  strong  disapproval. 
Today,  I  wU..  again  add  my  voice  and 
my  vote  to  those  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  opposing  the  building  of  this  air- 
craft. 

At  this  time  there  has  yet  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  solve  the  sonic  boom 
and  the  noise  problem  that  comes  with 
the  SST.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
sideline  noise  of  this  aircraft  would  be 
"like  50  regular  jets  taking  off  simul- 
taneously." 

As  a  sponsor,  and  an  active  supporter 
of  legislation  that  would  substantially 
decrease  the  amount  of  noise  pollution,  I 
carmot  support  the  development  of  a  new 
aircraft  that  would  pose  actual  danger — 
in  terms  of  noise  level — to  the  health  of 
our  community. 

While  viewing  the  Concorde,  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  American  SST, 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  noise 
from  that  aircraft  actually  destroyed  the 
roof  of  a  barn  that  was  in  its  flight  path. 

Some  say  that  the  SST  will  not  fly 
over  populated  areas.  If  this  is  in  fact 


the  case,  then  I  hold  that  the  airplane 
is  not  a  sound  Government  investment. 
The  percentage  of  people  who  would  ac- 
tually make  use  of  the  SST  to  fly  trans- 
oceanic flights  is  small  as  comp>ared  to 
the  millions  who  use  the  mass  transit 
systems  daily.  If  Government  money  is  to 
be  expended  let  it  be  spent  to  benefit 
the  millions  and  not  the  few.  It  is  high 
time  that  our  country's  priorities  be  ori- 
ented to  benefit  the  masses. 

Others  argue  that  we  must  develop 
the  SST  because  other  nations  are  likely 
to  develop  their  own  in  the  near  future. 
I  find  this  argument  very  unconvincing. 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  long  and  search- 
ing look  at  the  cost  of  the  supersonic 
transport  plane.  A  total  of  $708  million 
has  already  been  expended.  In  the  last 
6  months  alone,  there  has  been  a  cost 
overrun  of  $76  million  above  what  was 
originally  projected.  Individuals  have 
said  that  the  plane  will  cost  in  the  bil- 
lions before  it  is  completed. 

I  say  that  we  have  already  spent  too 
much  time,  effort,  and  money.  To  the 
cost  overrun,  the  costs  in  environmental 
damage,  add  the  social  costs — the  costs 
to  citizens  in  such  areas  as  mass  urban 
transit  where  this  money  is  urgently 
needed  and  we  see  the  SST  has  been  too 
expensive  for  us  to  continue  on  our  pres- 
ent course. 


KENT  STATE  INCIDENT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  there 
api>ears  to  be  so  much  twisted,  unbal- 
anced and  biased  reporting  on  the  trag- 
edy at  Kent  State  University  early  this 
month,  I  think  it  is  well  to  publish  the 
views  of  Garry  W,  Jackson,  a  journalism 
and  pohtical  science  major  at  Weber 
State  College,  Ogden.  Utah,  which  are 
set  forth  below: 

The  Kent  State  Villains:  A  View  Neglected 

BT  the  News  Media 

(By  Garry  W.  Jackson) 

(A  journalism  and  political  science  student 
at  Weber  State  College,  Ogden,  Utah,  t€ll« 
who  was  wrong  in  the  Kent  State  killings.  He 
believes  his  view  Is  the  majority  sentiment 
of  the  nation's  young  people.) 

The  tragic  events  of  Monday.  May  4th.  1970, 
at  Kent  State  University  near  Akron.  Ohio, 
involving  the  deaths  of  four  young  students 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  anguish  and 
much  soul-searching  among  the  violence- 
ridden  American  people. 

I  don't  think  the  blame  can  be  singled 
out  to  any  one  Individual  such  as  President 
Nixon.  Ohio  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes,  or 
the  commander  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
Adjutant  General  S.  D.  DelOorso.  I  do  not 
think  the  men  who  fired  the  shots  can  be 
held  truly  accountable,  nor  do  I  think  the 
students  should  shoulder  all  the  blame.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  stand  up  and  say  that 
any  one  person  or  element  is  to  blame,  and 
yet  my  very  soul  balks  at  the  pro^}ect  of 
Just  chalking  this  up  as  another  one  of  those 
unfortunate  Incidents.  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  fa^nlUes 
who  must  bear  this  tragedy.  Nevertheless,  I 
sense  an  obligation  to  set  down  in  words 
what  this  tragedy  has  shown  me  and — I  feel 
certain — thousands  of  other  students  who 
must  surely  be  Just  as  bewildered  as  I  am. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
media's  incredibly  shoddy  coverage  of  this 
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event  For  example,  was  It  necessary  for  CBS 
News  to  subject  this  already  tormented  na- 
tion to  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  father  of 
one  of  the  deceased  students— a  man  totally 
shattered  by  grief— and  to  allow  or  perhaps 
even  encourage  this  poor  man.  In  what  was 
perhaps  the  saddest  moment  of  his  life,  to 
make  ^.  statement  that  clearly  revealed  ani- 
mosity toward  President  Nixon?  We  can 
s%-mpathlze  with  this  man  considering  his 
frame  of  mind  One  can  only  surmise  the 
depths  of  the  Presidents  sorrow  and  dismay 
as  a  result  of  the  deplorable  actions  of  this 
once-respected  network. 

I  cannot  forgive  CBS  News  for  capitalizing 
on  the  grief  and  misfortune  of  others  to 
make  some  political  "harpoon"  to  attack  a 
President  who  has  had  the  courage  to  take 
an  act' on  he  felt  was  necessary  to  save 
American  lives  In  Vietnam,  regardless  of  po- 
litical considerations. 

The  President  Is  obviously  suffering  from 
aU  of  this    He  has  said  that  he  regrets  the 
use  of  the  word  ••bums"  In  referring  to  some 
campus  demonstrators.   I   wish   I   could   say 
the  same  of  my  fellow  students,  but  I  cant. 
The   fact   of    the   matter    is    that   there   are 
••bums"  on  our  campuses,  there  are  ••effete 
snobs"   on   our    campuses,   and    there   Is   an 
•unelected   elite"   In   our   news   media.   "Two 
years  ago   I  wouldn't  have  believed  It.  The 
sad  truth  Is  that  we.  as  students    know  ex- 
acUy    who   the    •bums"    and    "effete   snobs 
are   and  we   havent   taken   a   stand   against 
them    Every  time  that  an  elected  ofBclal  sln- 
irles   out   a   militant    minority   bent   on   de- 
strucUon   for   his   most    -colorXul"   epithets, 
which    m    all    probability    they   deserve,    we 
launch  Into  some  massive  tantrum  as  if  we 
had  been  personallv  assaulted    For  months 
after    the    Vice    Presidents    famous    speech, 
kids  who  had  nothing  whatever  In  common 
with    a    truly    ••effete    snob"    were    running 
around  campuses  with  quaint  little  "I'm  »" 
effete  snob"  badges.  It  must  really  be  a  hol- 
low experience  for  a  policeman  or  a  National 
Guardsman  to  read  In  a  newspaper  that  the 
Vice  President  or  other  officials  will  be  pro- 
hibited  from   using   "abrasive "   language   in 
referring   to   dlssenUng    students     I    hereby 
submit  a  proposal  that  use  of  the  word  "pig 
in  referring  to  policemen,  presidents,  or  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  be  prohibited  by  student 
proclamation. 

The  fact  is  my  generation  is  Just  not 
Qualified  to  conduct  any  kind  of  "revolu- 
tlon  "  I  have  struggled  for  the  last  two  years 
in  vain  attempts  to  find  out  Just  what  the 
••revolution"  Is  all  about.  The  truth  is  there 
is  no  revolution.  There  Is  only  a  chaotic 
force  of  individuals  and  groups  advocating 
abstract  ideals,  i.e.— peace,  freedom,  love- 
all  without  the  slightest  comprehension  or 
what  these  things  actually  mean.  Advocating 
peace  with  firebombs,  Molotov  cocktails,  and 
bricks-  advocating  freedom  while  enjoying 
the  maximum  freedom  they  can  possibly  be 
allowed  without  anarchy;  advocating  love 
whUe  hurling  vulgar  obscenities  of  hatred  at 
anyone  who  opposes  peace  on  their  terms  is 
only  alienating  them  from  the  masses  they 
propose  to  lead. 

Students  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that 
yes   America  is  receptive  to  change,  more  so 
than  any  other  nation.  But  It  must  be  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  U  a  most  base  form  of 
hypocrisy  that  the  militants  say  "power  to 
the  people!"  when  the  sum  total  of  their 
support  numbers  some  2%  of  a  total  of  202 
million  people.  Trying  to  force  a  revolution 
with  these  flgtires  is  madness.  Those  who  are 
of   the   opinion  that   there  must   be   a  vio- 
lent, convulsive  revolution  along  Bolshevik 
lines  in  America  are  advocating  sheer  lunacy 
and  shouldn't   pretend   to  be  shocked  and 
amazed  at  the  first  sign  of  bloodshed.  The 
point  is  that  in  our  own  supercilious  hypoc- 
risy we  have  imagined  that  we  are  a  special 
or   chosen    generation,   a   force   destined    to 
■liberate"  the  world  from  war.  poverty,  ra- 


cism, etc.  We  have  paid  "Up  service"  to  the 
word  revolution,  and  have  conjured  up  many 
romantic  ••myths"  about  the  moral  necessity 
for  It.  But.  is  what  happened  at  Kent  Univer- 
sity what  we  want?  I  don't  think  so. 

Perhaps  a  special  investigation  will  be 
launched  and  the  net  findings  will  be  that 
the  'system"  Is  such  that  it  provoked  the 
extreme  reactions  which  resulted  In  the 
four  deaths  at  Kent  University.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  then  the  real  villain  will 
once  again  have  escaped  unscathed. 

Who  are  the  real  villains  behind  thU 
tragedy? 

They  are  those  who  have  taught  us  now 
to   ••rationalize"   violence:    those    who   have 
fired  us  with  the  Infamous  precept  that  vio- 
lence is  Justified   in  order   to  bring   about 
desired  reform;  those  who  have  presented  the 
entirely    false    imagery    of    a   •■police-state" 
America  bent  on  repression;  those  who  have 
vilified   and  ridiculed  otir  national  leaders 
from  the  immunity  of  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities,  from   the  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries of  TV  newsrooms,  and  even  from  the 
hallowed  halls  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  those  who 
propose  to  substitute  anarchy  for  government 
by  law;  and  finally,  we.  the  students,  must 
share  in  the  villainy  of  this  tragedy,  for  we 
have  failed  to  Uke  a  strong  stand  against 
those    who   wish    to    effect    change    through 
violence. 

Anyone  who  thinks  these  are  the  vitriolic 
musings  of  a  radical  right-winger  or  Neo- 
Nazi  should  take  particular  note.  These  vil- 
lains, these  "bums."  these  •effete  snobs"  do 
exist  and  four  students  are  dead  as  a  result 
of  their  vile  exhortations.  Will  we  continue 
to  -cover-  for  them?  Wbere.  my  fellow  stu- 
dents, in  the  name  of  reason  do  we  go  from 
here?** 


ORDERLY  CONTROLS  OF  TEXTILE. 
APPAREL  AND  FOOTWEAR  IM- 
PORTS 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, i 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  today  to  join 
with  my  three  Republican  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 
introduce a  bill  providing  for  orderly 
controls  of  textile,  apparel,  and  foot- 
wear imports.  Mr.  Jon.as.  Mr.  MrzEix,  Mr. 
Ruth,  and  I  have  previously  sponsored 
this  legislation,  first  introduced  in  April 
by  Congressman  Mills,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  offer  it  today  along  with  35 
cosponsors.  This  brings  to  245  the  total 
of  House  Members  who  have  spon- 
sored this  legislation— well  over  the 
number  required  for  a  majority. 

We  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  damage  caused  by  for- 
eign imports  to  these  three  major  in- 
dustries and  feel  it  is  urgent  to  provide 
reasonable  and  orderly  controls  to  re- 
store fair  competition  in  the  domestic 
market.  More  than  a  year  of  determined 
efforts  by  the  White  House  and  top  ad- 
ministration officials  to  achieve  volun- 
tary agreements  with  countries  such  as 
Japan  have  not  met  with  success.  This 
bill  offers  the  incentives  for  negotia- 
tions which  are  now  lacking  and  in  fact 
emphasizes  negotiated  volimtary  agree- 
ments for  controlling  Imports. 

Experience  has  shown  that  we  must 
now  have  a  legislative  means  to  assure 
that  controls  will  be  imposed  if  negotia- 
tions fail.  This  bill  provides  that  Import 


limitations  would  apply  only  to  countries 
which  failed  to  negotiate  voluntary 
agreements  with  us. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
buUd  high  tariff  walls  around  the  Amer- 
ican market.  We  are  not  proposing  fixed 
and  inflexible  quotas  on  imports.  How- 
ever   we   must   have   some    reasonable 
means  to  assure  that  nations  which  have 
low-wage  policies  will  not  be  able  to  take 
unfair  advantage  of  our  domestic  pro-      ^ 
ducers.  These  three  great  industries  offer 
community  support  as  well  as  employ- 
ment for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. The  growing  challenge  of  imports 
for  our  own  State  shows  we  must  not  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  these  sources  of  em- 
ployment be  destroyed. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  wave  of  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  bill  coming  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  we  are 
particularly  pleased  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion were  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today,  it  would  be 
passed  on  the  basis  of  its  joint  sponsors 
alone.  . 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
now  considering  trade  policy  legislation. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
16920.  the  Mills  bill.  wUl  be  included  in 
the  measure  reported  out  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  can  indicate  their 
support  of  this  plan  to  solve  the  urgent 
problems  that  have  arisen  for  these  in- 
dustries.   

IT  IS  TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON 
THE  ECONOMY 
(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  most  vmusual  period  of  eco- 
nomic unrest.  The  American  economy  is 
sound  by  any  standards.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  uncertainty  which  has  produced 
all  the  appearance  of  a  recession.  Un- 
less confidence  is  restored,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  counti-y  soon  will  find 
itself  in  a  depression. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vide a  businesslike  administration,  but 
the  country  is  worried.  The  constant  agi- 
tation about  the  war.  the  unrest  on  the 
campuses,  the  continued  price  and  wage 
inflation,  and  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment all  have  added  to  the  uncertainty. 
Before  the  gloom  deepens  and  we  actu- 
aUy  find  ourselves  in  a  depression,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  President  exer- 
cise strong  leadership  to  restore  confi- 
dence. The  time  is  now.  Conferences  with 
business  and  labor  leaders   and  econ- 
omists should  be  held  forthwith  to  dis- 
cuss  ways   and   means  of   coping  with 
continued  inflation  and  unemployment.  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  one  such  meeting 
with  business  leaders  has  been  called,  but 
the  matter  cannot  stop  there. 

These  meetings  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  but  they  are  needed  to  clear 
the  air  and  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  facts  underlying  present  economic 
trends.  They  can  help  to  indicate  the 
proper  direction  of  a  course  of  action  to 
restore  stability.  Perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  too  complacent  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  areas.  Statements 
by  administration  spokesmen  that  the 
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economy  is  all  right  and  that  an  upturn 
is  soon  to  be  anticipated  are  too  rem- 
iniscent of  the  psychology  of  the  Hoover 
administration,  which  many  people  re- 
member. The  President  needs  to  take  the 
country  more  into  his  confidence  by  ex- 
plaining the  Nations  problems,  clarify- 
ing his  policies  and  outhning  his  pro- 
posals for  correcting  the  difficulties.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  time  for  stronger 
leadership  than  we  have  witnessed.  The 
economy  has  been  drifting  and  If  this  is 
allowed  to  continue,  we  can  soon  find 
ourselves  in  dangerous  waters. 


I 


THE  LORTON  HOLOCAUST 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  extensive  public  hearings  ear- 
lier this  year  pointed  up  the  misman- 
agement of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections,  but  the  pay- 
off came  last  weekend  at  the  Lorton 
complex,  which  looks  now  like  Berlin 
after  a  fire-bombing. 

But  fire  and  destruction  is  only  half 
the  story.  The  riot  began  about  9:30, 
but  the  Fairfax  County  volunteer  fire 
departments  were  not  even  called  for 
two  and  a  half  hours.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  midnight  fully  equipped  to  stop 
the  holocaust,  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
civil  defense  units  from  Washington  who 
contrary  to  standing  orders  governing 
riot  calls  at  Lorton,  had  not  even  been 
called. 

Another  $1  million  went  up  in  smoke. 
But  the  point  is  not  even  the  amount 
of  damage  at  Lorton,  but  that  in  search- 
ing for  a  scapegoat,  Mr.  John  O.  Boone, 
who  is  supposed  to  run  Lorton.  does  not 
blame  the  prisoners,  does  not  question 
the  politic.''  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections; does  not  even  question  his  own 
actions  or  motives  in  delaying  calls  for 
help.  He  blames  the  Fairfax  County 
firemen  for  the  whole  thing. 

Going  into  Lorton  in  dfiylight  is  dan- 
gerous; going  in  darkness  in  the  middle 
of  a  riot  is  suicidal;  but  the  volunteer 
firemen  were  willing  to  go — if  only  they 
could  be  guaranteed  their  safety  from 
rampaging  inmates  while  fighting  the 
fires.  I  salute  these  brave  men.  unpaid, 
imheralded,  and  unafraid,  and  I  rise  to 
defend  them. 

They  did  not  cause  the  Lorton  riot — 
or  linger  outside  enjoying  the  blaze.  We 
must  ask  Mr.  John  Boone  if  he  knows 
where  the  blame  really  lies — what  he 
was  doing  for  3  hours  after  the  fun  and 
games  started,  trying  to  reason  with 
rampaging  inmates,  or  just  hoping  to 
hide  another  Lorton  disaster  from  the 
public. 

The  Fairf«uc  County  firemen  were  not 
surprised  to  be  called  to  Lorton.  They 
have  been  there  several  times  before. 
But  they  were  surprised  and  deeply  hurt 
at  being  blamed  for  letting  Lorton  bum, 
when  Mr.  Boone  surely  knows  their  con- 
tingency plan  for  riot  situations  requires 
police  protection  for  firemen.  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  anxious  these  good 
men  will  be  next  time  they  are  routed 


from  their  beds  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  a  call  to  Lorton? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Fairfax  County  firefighting 
system,  I  demand  an  apology  from  Mr. 
Boone.  They  deserve  no  less. 


COLUMBIA  LAW  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATIONS  MEDAL  FOR  EX- 
CELLENCE AWARDED  TO  DIS- 
TRICT ATTORNEY  FRANK  S.  HO- 
GAN 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23, 
1970.  Frank  S.  Hogan.  district  attorney 
of  New  York  County,  was  awarded  the 
Columbia  Law  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's Medal  of  Excellence.  As  alumni  and 
friends  of  Columbia  Law  Sch(X)l  will  at- 
test, this  honor  was  a  well  deserved  trib- 
ute to  an  alumnus  who  hsis  made  monu- 
mental contributions  to  law  enforcement 
and  to  his  alma  mater. 

For  three  decades  Frank  S.  Hogan  has 
served  as  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County.  He  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
"Mr.  District  Attorney,"  and  his  office  is 
the  model  which  conscientious  prosecu- 1 
tors  have  strived  to  emulate. 

The  qualities  of  integrity,  public  spir- 
itedness.  modesty,  and  charm  possessed 
by  Frank  Hogan  are  legendary.  A  rare 
public  servant  to  whom  New  Yorkers  are 
deeply  indebted,  he  has  imbued  his  office 
with  his  own  sense  of  justice,  making  it 
the  most  respected  district  attorney's  of- 
fice in  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  own  congratu- 
lations to  District  Attorney  Hogan  on 
the  <x^casion  of  this  honor  and  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
the  citation  which  accompanied  the 
Medal  of  Excellence  presented  to  him: 
Citation  to  P'sank  S.  Hog  an 

Resolute  personal  and  public  Integrity, 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  highest  standards 
of  the  bar.  and  great  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man  characterize  Prank  Smlthwick 
Hogan.  To  our  loyal  altimnus  we  award  the 
Medal  for  Excellence  to  reflect  the  abundant 
affection  and  respect  for  him  which  we  share 
with  the  City  he  has  served  so  faithfully  and 
well. 

The  son  of  a  grocer  in  Waterbury.  Connec- 
ticut, the  young  Frank  Hogan  held  a  variety 
of  Jobs,  some  quite  colorful  in  retrospect, 
eventually  putting  himself  through  Columbia 
College  and  Law  School.  After  graduation,  he 
struggled  for  a  time  as  a  private  practitioner 
until  the  day  in  1935  when  he  made  the  move 
which  was  to  determine  his  professional  life 
and  give  New  Yorkers  a  public  servant  of 
such  extraordinary  value  and  such  excep- 
tional quality  that  he  and  his  office  were  to 
become  a  national  model.  He  signed  on  with 
a  promising  young  man  then  newly  appointed 
to  head  a  special  rackets  investigation  and 
became  one  of  his  small  band  of  lawyers.  That 
man.  another  Columbian  and  previous  re- 
cipient of  the  Medal  for  Excellence,  was 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  to  whom  with  character- 
istic modesty  Prank  Hogan  still  accords  full 
credit  for  creating  the  Office  of  District  At- 
torney in  New  York  as  a  non-political,  full- 
time  professional  office,  committed  aggres- 
sively and  exclusively  to  the  public  interest. 
In  1941,  Prank  Hogan  took  the  reins  from  his 
admired  predecessor  and  his  uninterrupted 
captaincy  of  the  office  began. 


As  •'Mr.  District  Attorney"  for  almost  three 
decades,  Prank  Hogan  has  scrupulously  pre- 
served the  original  design  of  the  office  add- 
ing his  own  unique  contribution,  and  has 
trained  generations  of  assistants  in  the  stern 
responsibilities  of  public  trust,  the  persever- 
ance of  commitment,  and  the  unwavering 
pursuit  of  Justice.  All,  including  many  who 
have  since  achieved  exalted  station  In  prac- 
tice, government,  and  Judicial  and  academic 
life,  regard  Prank  Hogan  as  a  crucial  shaping 
Influence  on  their  lives  and  careers.  For  he 
has  imbued  his  associates  with  some  of  bis 
own  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  task,  his 
uncompromising  efforts  toward  professional 
excellence,  and  guiding  all.  his  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  role  of  mercy  In  Justice. 

But  Prank  Hogan  Is  not  only  a  man  of  tow- 
ering public  stature,  he  is  a  warm,  witty  and 
wise  person.  While  the  unblemished  reputa- 
tion of  the  office  eloquently  attests  the  qual- 
ities of  its  chief,  only  Prank  Hogan 's  close  rs- 
soclates  know  his  remarkable  talents  and  per- 
sonality. Por  although  deeply  Involved  in  the 
daUy  work  of  the  nation's  busiest  prosecutor's 
office,  tirelessly  attending  to  the  details  of 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  notorious 
cases,  he  shuns  all  personal  publicity  and 
modestly  reassigns  the  plaudits  enjoyed  by 
the  office;  his  is  a  genuine  humility.  Thus, 
only  a  relatively  few  know  the  countless  in- 
stances demonstrating  the  high  courage  and 
great  wisdom  with  which  Prank  Hogan  has 
borne  and  exercised  the  enormous  discretion 
Inherent  in  the  prosecutor's  responsibility. 
Always  restrained  and  deliberate  in  his  de- 
cisions with  an  attentive  and  fine  sensitivity 
to  the  rights  of  defendants,  F*rank  Hogan  \b 
nonetheless  energetic  and  persistent  In  the 
pursuit  and  prosecution  of  those  who  prey 
Uf>on  society.  Privately,  as  well  as  publicly,  he 
has  always  been  entirely  impervious  to  the 
pressures  of  the  powerful.  He  fears  no  re- 
prisal; he  seeks  no  favor,  his  dedication  to 
Justice  is  complete. 

His  sound  and  practical  Judgment  Is 
complemented  by  the  meticulous  and  finely 
honed  skills  of  the  legal  craftsman.  Add  to 
this  bis  uncanny  ability  to  assess  his  fellow 
man.  to  recognize  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  character,  to  separate  true  merit  from 
false  pretense,  and  the  rarely  seen  picture 
of  Prank  Hogan  begins  to  emerge.  For  such 
virtues  as  his  office  may  boast  are.  In  large 
measure,  the  attributes  of  its  remarkable 
chief. 

Outside  the  office  bearing  Prank  Hogan's 
indelible  Imprint,  the  recipient  of  our  Medal 
has  long  been  active  In  community  and  Uni- 
versity affairs.  His  loyalty  to  his  Alma  Mater 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia College  Alumni  Association  and  of 
the  University  Alumni  Federation,  he  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Federation  and  chair- 
man of  the  Columbia  College  Council.  Pres- 
ently he  is  a  life  trustee  of  the  University 
and  National  Alumni  Chairman  for  Coltim- 
bia's  capital  campaign.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  District  Attorney's  Association,  tnistee 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Hospital,  and  e  mem- 
ber of  the  City.  State  and  American  Bar 
Associations. 

Frank  Hogan  has  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Suffolk  Law  School.  His  Alma 
Mater  has  also  awarded  him  the  Columbia 
University  Medal  for  Excellence  for  Public 
Service,  the  Alumni  Federation's  Medal  for 
Conspicious  Alumni  Service,  and  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Medal.  He  has  also  received 
the  Medal  for  Merit  from  the  New  York 
Grand  Jury  Association,  the  Gold  Medal  from 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  the 
Medal  of  Merit  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society, 
and  the  Furtherance  of  Justice  Award  from 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
These  are.  all  of  them,  tributes  not  to  the 
office  but  to  the  man. 

It  is  with  pride  in  bis  distinguished  service 
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In  the  law  and  with  deepest,  respect  for  his 
matchless  Integrity  that  the  Columbia  Law 
Alumni  bestow  their  Medal  of  Excellence 
on  Frank  S.  Hogan. 


A  LXX)K  AT  THE  REAL  GREECE 

( Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10 
the  Premier  of  Greece,  George  Papa- 
dopoulos.  held  a  press  conference  in 
Athens.  The  subject  of  the  press  confer- 
ence was  certain  relaxations  of  the  coun- 
trj's  laws  and  regiolations  in  the  light  of 
the  improved  overall  situation  there. 
During  the  press  conference  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos  raised  the  question  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  individual  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  He  made  reference  to  the 
cult  of  absolute  personal  freedom,  and 
wondered  whether  such  a  tendency  might 
transform  society  into  a  jungle,  a  jimgle 
that  could  be  avoided  only  if  the  in- 
dividual is  willing  to  sacrifice  part  of  his 
freedom  for  the  well-being  of  those 
around  him. 

I  think  Mr.  Papadopoulos  has  raised 
some  good  questions.  I  think  that  these 
same  questions  could  well  be  raised  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  thmgs  that  we  are 
experiencing  in  our  own  country.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  answer  to  our 
problems  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  same 
fashion  as  has  been  deemed  necessary  in 
Greece.  I  do  say  however  that  we  in  this 
coimtry  should  exercise  restraint  in  crit- 
icizing the  Greeks  for  the  way  they  are 
running  their  country.  We  do  not  have 
Communist  neighbors,  we  are  not  a  tar- 
get for  Communist  penetration,  at  least 
from  across  our  borders.  We  have  two 
vnde  oceans  and  two  friendly  countries 
with  ideals  and  aspirations  essentially 
the  same  as  our  own  to  our  north  and 
south.  We  can  afford,  so  to  speak,  a  rela- 
tively complacent  and  tolerant  attitude 
that  is  not  permitted  the  Greeks. 

At  this  time  our  national  policy  to- 
ward Greece  seems  to  be  a  quite  unreal- 
istic one.  involving  as  it  does  something 
called  selective  suspension  of  the  delivery 
of  certain  armamients  under  our  mihtary 
aid  program.  When  we  consider  the  im- 
portance of  the  strategic  position  that 
Greece  occupies  on  the  southern  front  of 
the  Allied  Command  Europe  this  selec- 
tive suspension  in  the  shipment  of  es- 
sential equipment  simply  makes  no  sense. 
Greece  is  not  a  rich  country,  its  finan- 
cial resources  and  its  indiistrial  capabil- 
ity is  limited.  Because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause of  its  membership  in  NATO,  Greece 
has  had  to  depend  on  the  United  States 
for  assistance  in  equipping  its  armed 
forces.  The  Commtmist  threat  is  a  con- 
stant one.  and  to  be  effective  vigilance 
and  military  capability  must  match  this 
threat.  My  conversations  with  responsible 
American  military  leaders  give  complete 
confirmation  to  my  belief  that  if  we  do 
not  reg\ilarize  our  relationship  to  Greece 
in  the  matter  of  furnishing  military  aid 
and  assistance  we  may  well  find  our- 
selves in  very  serious  trouble  in  the 
Middle  East. 

As  I  understand  It.  we  are  suppljrtng 
at  this  time  some  items  required  for  the 
repair    and    maintenance    of    military 


equipment  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  But  other  shipments,  the  need 
for  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
critical,  are  now  being  held  up  for  no 
apparent  reason  other  than  an  attempt 
to  moUify  portions  of  the  liberal  element 
in  the  United  States  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  perception  of  what  is  really 
best  for  our  coimtry.  The  Greeks  need 
aircraft,  and  tanks,  and  ships  and  if  we 
do  not  furnish  them  in  the  fashion  that 
we  previously  agreed  w'e  will  be  disre- 
garding the  realities  of  international  life. 

E>ery  member  nation  of  NATO  has  Its 
assigned  missions.  We  have  ours  and  the 
Greeks  have  theirs.  We  have  undertaken 
to  Eussist  the  Greeks  equipment-wise  in 
performing  the  missions  that  are  their 
job  as  part  of  NATO,  but  we  are  not  living 
up  to  our  commitments. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  whether  good 
sense  dictates  that  we  allow  petulance,  if 
that  is  the  word,  to  take  the  place  of 
clear  thinking.  I  would  ask  myself  just 
exactly  what  is  best  for  us.  And  the  an- 
swer is  very  clear:  provide  the  Greeks 
what  is  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
missions  in  the  Middle  East.  I  want  what 
is  best  for  the  furtherance  of  peace  for 
our  own  country,  for  the  Middle  East, 
and  for  the  world.  As  I  see  it  these  hopes 
can  be  substantially  furthered  by  pro- 
viding the  Greek  forces  the  means  to 
do  their  part  of  the  NATO  job.  It  is  that 
simple'tp  me. 

Some  Jeel  that  the  vision  of  Bulgaria, 
with  the  urging  and  help  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  striking  across  the  middle  of 
Greece  to  establish  a  Mediterranean  port 
for  the  Commimist  world  is  unrealistic. 
I  would  rather  not  take  that  chance. 
Some  say  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
think  that  the  Turkish  Straits  might  be 
threatened  or  that  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  might  be  destroyed.  Maybe  they 
are  right,  but  it  is  a  gamble  that  I  per- 
sonally do  not  want  to  take. 

Recently  an  American  Air  Force 
colonel  said  that  when  aircraft  of  our 
Air  Force  land  in  Greece,  our  people  are 
treated  just  like  the  Greek  Air  Force  and 
significantly  that  we  are  welcomed  there. 
I  think  that  we  should  reciprocate  some 
of  this  feeling.  I  think  we  should  view 
the  Greeks  for  what  they  really  are:  a 
stalwart  ally  and  a  very  necessary  friend 
in  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  ex- 
plosive parts  of  the  world  today.  And  we 
should  implement  this  feeling  and  atti- 
tude in  a  tangible  way  by  providing  the 
Greeks  the  means  to  perform  the  mission 
that  we — and  NATO — has  assigned  to 
them. 

TOWARD  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY 

(Mr.  WTDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  a 
House  joint  resolution  on  wage  and  price 
stability. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  anyone  who  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  recent  economic  turn  of 
events.  Consumer  prices  continue  to 
climb  at  an  armual  rate  of  6  percent,  yet 
real  gross  national  product  has  been  de- 


clining for  two  quarters.  Collective  bar- 
gaining settlements  have  averaged  in  ex- 
cess of  8  p>ercent  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  yet  unemployment  continues 
to  rise.  The  futility  of  trying  to  keep  up 
with  a  rising  inflation  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  despite  unusually  large  wage 
increases,  the  average  worker  is  no  bet- 
ter off  in  terms  of  real  spendable  earn- 
ings than  he  was  a  year  ago.  Some  cate- 
gories of  wage  earners  have  even  lost 
ground  over  the  past  12  months. 

Generally  accepted  economic  theory 
tells  us  that  the  rate  of  price  and  wage 
escalation  must  decline  when  the  econ- 
omy slows  down  and  unemployment 
rises.  Unfortunately,  theory  cannot  tell 
us  when  this  will  happen.  Economists 
also  tell  us  that  prices  and  wages  can 
continue  to  rise  during  a  downturn,  but 
again,  they  cannot  assure  us  that  such 
objectionable  conditions  will  be  of  short 
duration.  To  my  mind,  rising  inflation  in 
a  declining  economy  has  already  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  indicate  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  done  than  merely 
wait  for  desirable  results. 

Last  March,  the  minority  members  of 
the   Joint   Economic   Committee   issued 
their  unanimous  report  on  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  prospects  for  the  subse- 
quent year   In  this  report,  we  discussed 
why  we  felt  that  direct  wage  and  price 
controls,     wage-price    guideposts,     and 
"jawboning"  were  all  inappropriate  in 
the  current  economic  situation.  However, 
we  did  recommend  that  the  administra- 
tion, through  the  President  s  Council  of 
Economic   Advisers,   provide  the  public 
with  data  on  major  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions that  would  promote  public  dis- 
cussion and  scrutiny  of  price  and  wage 
behavior. 
Specifically,  we  stated : 
We   recommend    that   the   administration 
Immediately  announce  the  Inflationary  im- 
plications of  unusually  significant  wage  and 
price  decisions.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers should  calculate  and  make  public  how 
much  each  price  Increase  adds  to  the  whole- 
sale or  consumer  price  Index,  and  Indicate 
other  prices  which  wo\ild  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  an  Increase.  It  should  pub- 
lish specific  arguments  why  a  p>artlcular  In- 
dustry feels  It  necessary  to  raise  Its  prices, 
and  suggest  Government  studies  of  situations 
where  particular  bottlenecks  or  unusual  sup- 
ply and  demand  conditions  exist. 

Similarly,  on  the  wage  front,  the  Ck>tmcll 
should  publish  the  price  Implications  of  un- 
usual collective  bargaining  agreements.  In- 
cluding the  timing  of  the  wage  Increases  im- 
der  different  assumptions,  the  productivity 
experience  of  workers  In  the  industry,  the 
mdustry's  profit  situation  and  whether  In- 
dustry officials  feel  the  increases  will  neces- 
sitate price  increases. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  did  not 
view  this  proposal  as  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  direct  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. These  are  most  inappropriate  In 
any  economic  situation  we  can  now  fore- 
see developing,  and  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  at  a  great  deal  of  Government 
expense.  Specifically,  we  said: 

These  activities  should  not  be  considered 
the  foundation  for  more  detailed  Interven- 
tion by  the  Government  In  lndlvidu£il  wage 
and  price  decisions.  However,  we  see  no  harm 
in  opening  up  price  and  wage  dedslons  which 
significantly  affect  the  economy  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  Public  scrutiny  oould  well 
have  inflationary  consequences. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce,  on  be- 
half of  the  House  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee — Mr. 
WiDNALL,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Conable,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio — a  joint  resolution 
requesting  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers publish  periodically,  whenever 
conditions  require  but  no  less  than  once 
each  month,  the  implications  of  im- 
usually  significant  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions proposed  or  annoimced  In  major 
industries.  This  resolution  specifically  re- 
quests the  Administration  to  Implement 
our  March  recommendation  to  promote 
wage  and  price  stability.  It  is  nearly 
identical  with  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
203,  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  minority  com- 
mittee members. 

We  introduce  this  fully  recognizing 
that  many  of  the  major  economic  policy 
officials  in  the  administration  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  against  this 
or  any  other  similar  approach  to  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  will  realize 
that  the  country  cannot  wait  imtil  the 
economic  slowdown  produces  the  desired 
results.  Just  biding  our  time  at  this  point 
will  be  much  too  costly  in  terms  of  labor 
unemployed  and  output  lost. 

Excessive  demand  Is  no  longer  the 
cause  of  our  inflation,  but  rather  scram- 
bling by  business  and  labor  to  catch  up 
with  each  other.  The  current  situation  is 
most  amenable  to  the  pressures  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  our  proposal  can  bring 
to  bear.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary George  Romney  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Arthur  Burns  have  re- 
cently made  similar  proposals,  after  hav- 
ing opposed  such  measures  in  the  past. 
The  administration  has  achieved  its 
first  objective  of  slowing  the  economy 
from  its  overheated  expansion.  We  are 
convinced  that  in  time  this  would  provide 
for  us  our  second  objective  of  price  and 
wage  stability.  However,  the  process  must 
be  hastened.  The  American  economy 
cannot  wait  indefinitely  for  clear-cut  re- 
sults on  the  price  and  wage  front.  An 
administration  indicating  its  awareness 
of  major  price  and  wage  decisions,  and 
setting  out  the  implications  for  all  to  see 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  eco- 
nomic stability  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  joint  reso- 
lution in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Joint  Resolution 
Whereas  the  goals  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power  set 
forth  In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  affirm 
the  need  for  price  stability, 

Whereas  the  level  of  Inflation  presently  af- 
fecting the  national  economy  is  oausing 
severe  hardship  and  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  for  many  citizens,  and 

Whereas  an  informed  public  debate,  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  would  mark  a  sig- 
nificant advance  towards  our  economic  pol- 
icy goals ;  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  until  December 
31,  1971,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Is  hereby  requested  to  publish,  periodically, 
but  at  least  once  a  month,  with  whatever  as- 
sistance may  be  required  from  other  execu- 
tive branch  departments  and  agencies: 

(1)  the  Implications  of  unusually  sig- 
nificant price  decisions  made  or  proposed  In 


major     Industries     during     the     preceding 
month, 

(2)  the  Implications  of  unusuaUy  sig- 
nificant collective  bargaining  agreements  en- 
tered into  In  major  Industries  during  the 
preceding  month,  and 

(3)  such  other  data  on  price  and  wage 
developments  as  the  Council  deems  beneficial 
to  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  2(a)  With  respect  to  the  data  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  section,  each 
analysis  should  indicate  how  the  price  de- 
cisions set  forth  therein  can  be  expected  to 
Influence  overall  consumer  and  wholesale 
price  levels,  how  they  might  affect  other 
prices  In  related  Industries,  and  the  argu- 
ments made  by  particular  companies  or  In- 
dustries why  such  price  increases  are  deemed 
necessary. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  data  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  section,  each 
analysis  should  Indicate  the  magnitude  of 
wage  and  benefit  Increases,  under  different 
timing  assumptions,  represented  by  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  therein;  the  productivity  ex- 
perience and  wage  experience  In  the  Indus- 
try: and  whether  Industry  officials  believe 
such  Increases  would  bring  about  price  In- 


creases. 


BROWARD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  BY  PRESI- 
DENT CHARLES  E.  PERRY.  FLORI- 
DA INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age, 
when  our  Nation's  young  people  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions on  the  myriad  of  problems  which 
affect  us  today,  there  are  wise  voices 
which  encourage  this  involvement  to  be 
directed  towards  constructive  charmels. 

One  of  these  voices  is  that  of  Charles  E. 
Perry,  president  of  Florida  International 
University.  In  his  address  to  the  1970 
graduating  class  of  Broward  Junior  Col- 
lege, President  Perry  challenged  the 
young  men  and  women  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship  by  becoming 
involved  in  public  and  governmental  af- 
fairs. I  would  like  President  Perry's  fine 
speech  included  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Tkli.  It  Lixz   It   Is 

(By  President  Charles  E.  Perry) 

President  Adams,  members  of  the  faculty, 
distinguished  guest,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Broward  Junior  College  Class  of  1970. 

I  am  not  going  to  deliver  the  typical  com- 
mencement speech  tonight:  the  kind  of 
speech  which  applauds  you,  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  for  the  splendid  job 
you  have  done  In  getting  this  far  In  your 
academic  career;  or  the  kind  which  dlscuseee 
how  you  have  overcome  hardships  and  made 
sacrifices;  or  how  you  are  going  to  go  on 
to  bigger  and  greater  accomplishments — 
even  though  all  of  these  things  are  true. 

I  am  also  not  going  to  give  you  the  tra- 
ditional commencement  address  which 
points  out  how  you  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  and  that  overnight  you  will  be- 
come a  highly  paid  corporation  executive, 
a  successful  professional,  a  top  government 
official,  or  even  a  college  president. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  life 
Is  pleasant  and  bright,  and  that  once  you 
have  the  A.A.  or  A.S.  degree  In  your  hand, 
the  world  and  a  high  paying  Job  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 

In  addition,  I  am  noit  going  to  vise  this 
special  occasion  In  your  life  for  an  oratori- 


cal workout  to  show  you  how  "cool"  I  am 
with  words.  Motherhood,  apple  pie,  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  even 
Babe  Ruth  will  be  pushed  aside  this  evening, 
although  they  all  had  their  place  In  tra- 
ditional commencement  sf>eeches. 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  these 
things  tonight,  because  I  am  going  to  tell 
it  like  it  is. 

Tell  it  like  it  is.  This  has  become  a  notable 
phrase  in  our  modern-day  language,  signi- 
fying honesty  and  candor,  but  often  used  to 
the  point  of  being  meaningless.  Yet,  I  won- 
der. If  we  had  been  wUllng  to  tell  it  like  it 
is  a  long  time  a^o,  and  had  come  to  gripe 
with  the  real  priorities  In  our  national  life, 
would  we  not  now  be  so  deeply  enmeshed 
In  the  problems  confronting  us  today? 

In  fact,  If  we  dare  be  so  bold  to  tell  it  like 
it  is,  It  could  result  In  some  unprecedented 
soul-searching  among  Americans  of  aU  ages, 
and  particularly  among  young  Americans 
who  find  themselves  Inheriting  a  world  they 
did  not  make,  but  In  which  they  must  live. 
Telling  it  like  it  Is  may  be  very  frightening 
to  many  older  Americans.  They  see  not  only 
questioning  and  dissent,  they  see  rejection, 
ttiey  see  rebellion  and,  ultimately,  they  see 
the  possibility  of  revolution.  And  It  frightens 
them. 

But  It  also  frightens  many  young  Ameri- 
cans because  they  don't  understand  why  the 
"over  30"  generation  Is  not  more  concerned 
about  the  problems  facing  this  nation  of  ours. 
And  In  a  nation  that  is  united  by  allegiance 
and  by  a  shared  heritage,  it  Is  not  a  hopeful 
symptom  for  the  futvu-e  when  the  old  (ear 
the  young,  when  the  suburbs  fear  the  cities, 
when  Americans  of  one  color  distrust  Amer- 
icans of  another  color  and  when  votes  are 
cast  not  thoughtfully,  but  In  fear  or  In  anger 
Accelerating  change  In  this  nation  Is  pro- 
ducing a  great  many  new  problems  and  ag- 
gravating old  ones,  leaving  nothing  un- 
touched, aside  from  your  own  personal  con- 
cerns about  Just  plain  living,  the  changes  re- 
lated to  the  precso-lous  balance  of  nations 
between  war  and  peace,  particularly  In 
Southeast  Asia,  Inflation  and  the  high  cost 
of  living,  the  need  for  more  and  better  jobs, 
the  pollution  of  our  environment,  the  in- 
creasing alienation  of  our  people  (young  and 
old  alike),  the  problems  of  racial  Injustice, 
and  the  darkening  shadows  of  national  pov- 
erty— face  all  of  us  today. 

You  can  say  that  you  did  not  cause  these 
things — and  you  will  be  right.  Most  of  you 
are  not  old  enough  to  have  to  take  that  kind 
of  blame,  but,  young  as  you  are,  you  are  now 
allowed  to  be  full  participants  in  this  society 
of  ours.  This  didn't  used  to  be  so.  I  guess  I 
myself,  am  a  good  example  of  the  new  era. 

At  the  age  of  32.  I  was  selected  to  be  the 
first  president  of  the  new  state  university  to 
serve  Dade  and  Broward  counties.  It  Is  a 
great  honor — and  an  even  greater  responsl- 
bUity.  But  my  point  is  that  it  would  hare 
been  unthinkable  to  have  given  someone  of 
my  youth  tills  responsibility  and  authority 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Like  all  the  things  we  deal  with,  this 
change  in  attitude  has  two  sides  to  It.  It 
means  greater  opportunity  and  a  far  more 
significant  status  in  society  for  people  of  your 
age  and  my  age.  But  It  also  means  the  impo- 
sition of  much  greater  responsibility  at  a 
very  early  state  of  adult  life. 

I  don't  mean  Just  Income  or  Job  responsi- 
bility. I  mean  the  refiponslbilltles  of  citizen- 
ship. The  responsibility  for  making  the  kind 
of  choices  every  adult  constantly  faces  In  a 
free  society.  When  leaders  were  In  their  40's 
and  50's  and  80'8,  young  people  In  their  20's 
were  considered  to  be  babes  in  arms.  They 
were  not  expected  to  be  very  responsible  In 
terms  of  citizenship — and  they  weren't  usu- 
ally given  much  of  an  opportunity  to  show 
they  could  be  responsible  citizens. 

But  now  that  has  changed — and  I  think  it 
has  changed  for  the  better.  There  Is  no  reason 
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whatever— and  really  there  never  was — why 
people  of  vour  age  and  my  age  could  not  take 
and  handle  this  kind  of  responsibility.  We 
have  shown  we  could  In  one  continuing  sit- 
uation throughout  history — and  that  is  in 
war  Now  we  have  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  obligation  to  show  we  can  do  as  much  In 
peace  ..If  that  condition  ever  comes  to  this 
•war-weary"  nation  of  ours 

What  does  what  I've  said  so  far  really 
mean?  How  does  it  affect  you  and  the  things 
you  do? 

First  of  all.  it  means  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  world  you  are  living  In  It  Is 
no  good  Just  being  ■against"  the  world  or  the 
conditions  in  It.  It  has  never  been  very  differ- 
ent It  has  never  been  kind  or  friendly  or 
very  peaceful.  And  this  world  has  only  made 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  progress  we  call  free- 
dom at  the  expense  of  enormous  human 
effort. 

That  human  effort  was  made  not  by 
chance — but  by  choice.  It  was  exerted  by 
people  Just  like  you  and  me  who  lived  with 
the  belief  and  the  con  vie:  Ion  that  things 
could  be  made  better  and  that  they  courd.  In 
some  small  way.  help  achieve  that  condition. 
You  have  the  same  opportimlty;  that  is.  If 
you  choose  to  take  it 

I  don't  mean  being  concerned  or  being 
dedicated  on  a  short-term  basis.  That's  easy. 
The  tough  thing  Is  to  be  concerned  and  dedi- 
cated all  the  time,  even  when  your  own  per- 
sonal and  family  demands  are  Increasing  or 
when  there  Is  a  great  desire  to  say.  "the  hell 
with  It.  let  someone  else  worry  about  It  for 
awhile." 

My  friends,  there  is  no  someone  else.  There 
is  only  you.  No  one  will  pick  up  the  torch 
you  put  down.  It  will  Just  go  out  and  there 
will  be  that  much  less  light  and  that  much 
less  fire  and  that  much  less  effort  to  make  of 
this  world  A  slightly  better  and  somewhat 
more  liveable  place  than  It  Is  today. 

There  are  so  very  many  ways  of  turning 
your  back  on  the  problems  of  your  world. 
You  can  become  Involved  In  study.  You  can 
be  concerned  only  about  your  own  Job.  You 
can  get  Immersed  in  the  details  of  living.  You 
can  do  all  this  and  still  complain,  but  who 
will  "take  up  the  battle?"  Who  will  be  con- 
cerned enough  to  do  something  about  preju- 
dice, about  quality  education,  about  Justice 
and  equal  opportunity,  about  drug  abuse, 
about  inflation,  about  pollution,  about  the 
ghetto,  about  war  and  about  crime  In  otir 
streets?  You  can.  or  you  can  Just  give  up. 

You  can  take  the  poslOon  that  nothing 
any  of  us  can  do  will  make  the  slightest  bit 
of  difference.  And  so  you  will  no  longer  try. 
You  will  say  you  are  a  good  and  a  fine  per- 
son— but  since  the  bad  and  the  evil  ones  out- 
ntimber  you.  you  are  resigning  from  the  team. 

There  Is  really  no  end  to  the  excuses  and. 
In  time,  you  will  see  them  all  used.  But  I 
hope  you  will  not  yield.  I  hope  you  will  not 
use  them.  I  want  you  to  stay  Just  as  con- 
cerned and  Jtist  as  dedicated  as  most  of  you 
are  now.  I  want  you  to  keep  on  questioning, 
to  keep  on  being  dissatisfied. 

There  are  solutions  to  all  the  problems  we 
face,  but  It's  going  to  take  an  enormous  and 
a  stistained  effort  to  find  them.  It's  going  to 
take  some  pretty  blind  faith  and  lot  of  brain- 
power. And  It's  going  to  take  a  "deep  down 
gut  belief"  that  things  In  America  don't  have 
to  be  the  way  they  are. 

We  need  to  examine  our  nation's  Institu- 
tions— the  government,  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  business  establishment,  and  so  on — 
but  we  need  much,  much  more  to  examine 
our  personal  priorities.  Institutions  are  im- 
personal. They  do  nothing  on  their  own. 
much  as  we  may  like  to  think  they  cause  the 
evils  that  beset  us.  It  Is  people  who  activate 
Institutions.  And  It  Is  people — people  like 
you  and  me — who  can  change  them,  who  can 
make  them  responsive. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  what  has  happened 
on  American  campuses  since  1960.  In  the 
past  decade,  students  have  achieved  greater 


personal  freedom  than  in  the  prior  half  cen- 
tury. The  doctrine  of  in  loco  parentis,  for 
example.  Is  almost  gone.  Parental  rules  gov- 
erning campus  activities  are  fast  disappear- 
ing And  this  Is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents no  longer  want  to  be  treated  like  chil- 
dren. They  want  to  be  treated  like  adtUts,  and 
with  that  they  must  be  willing  to  take  on 
certain  responsibilities.  And  In  most  cases, 
students  have  been  very  capable  In  assuming 
this  new  burden. 

The  1960's  also  Included  much  needed  re- 
forms In  American  higher  education  and  I 
hope  more  will  come,  one  of  the  changes  that 
will  greatly  assist  the  learning  experience  Is 
centered  around  the  concept  of  giving  stu- 
dents a  major  role  in  all  university  pro- 
grams— from  currlculxim  planning,  to  gov- 
ernance, to  evaluation  of  programs  and 
professors. 

In  addition,  students  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  problems  off  the  campus,  their 
concern  about  the  "real  world"  will  have  a 
tremendous  positive  effect  on  the  future  pro- 
grams of  the  nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  days  when  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  can  divorce  themselves 
from  the  problems  of  our  society  are  over. 

For  example,  last  Wednesday,  Earth  Day.  I 
spoke  to  an  audience  In  Miami  on  the  role  of 
the  urban  university  in  the  flght  to  Improve 
our  urban  environment.  Many  activities  were 
held  to  draw  attention  to  how  we  are  mis- 
treating our  environment,  and  Earth  Day 
turned  out  to  be  fairly  successful  In  that  re- 
gard. But  more  needs  to  be  done  and  one 
days  effort  Is  certainly  not  going  to  be 
enough.  Every  day  Is  really  Earth  Day,  and 
I  urge  you  to  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
"Planet  Earth." 

But  I  hope  that  your  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment Is  not  based  upon  the  fact  that 
It's  "in  vogue"  to  talk  about  ecology  these 
days.  In  fact,  there  are  people  making 
sjjeeches  now  on  this  subject  that  did  not 
even  know  the  definition  of  ecology  six 
months  ago. 

And  I  hope  that  you  will  not  take  the  easy 
way  out  by  blaming  business  and  Industry 
for  all  the  problems  of  pollution  and  our 
environment  They  have  been  the  "scape- 
goat" for  many  attacks,  but  we  must  all 
share  the  responsibility  for  these  vast  prob- 
lem.s  and  we  must  all  work  together — educa- 
tion, business,  government  and  private  citi- 
zens— to  solve  these  complex  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation. 

In  addition,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget 
that  It  was  the  black  man  that  first  started 
to  "talk  about"  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment. He  was  tlie  first  to  complain  about  the 
stench  of  the  ghetto,  the  lack  of  clean  air 
and  water,  and  the  almost  unbearable  sani- 
tary conditions  that  he  lived  In,  But  the 
black  man's  voice  was  not  heard  ,  .  .  or  If 
heard,  It  was  not  listened  to  with  much  sin- 
cerity or  desire  to  do  something  about  It, 

So,  let's  not  "cop-out"  by  using  the  now 
fa&hlonable  Jargon  of  ecology  and  forget  some 
of  the  basic  problems  still  facing  Americans 
of  all  colors  .  .  .  whether  those  are  prob- 
lems related  to  education,  to  housing,  to 
transportation,  to  better  and  more  Jobs,  and 
so  on. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  help  solve  these 
problems — lots  of  ways  to  become  Involved  In 
the  many  problems  of  society  and  most  all 
of  them  will  show  results.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  class  of  1970.  working  to  change 
our  nation  Is  a  tough  Job,  but  by  being  In- 
volved together — businessman,  teacher,  gov- 
ernment worker  and  citizen — It  can  be  done! 

One  of  the  major  ways  to  get  Involved  Is 
to  be  concerned  about  government  and  poli- 
tics. A  lot  of  people  in  this  nation  act  as  If 
politics  Is  something  "dirty."  But  in  a  free 
society,  the  political  process  is  government, 
and  the  way  to  affect  government  or  to  make 
government  responsive  to  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety Is  to  become  Involved  In  politics. 

There  will  probably  be  on  the  ballot  In 
November   a   constitutional   amendment   to 


give  18-year  olds  the  right  to  vote  In  Florida. 
I'm  all  /or  it.  But  where  18-year  olds  have 
been  given  the  right  to  vote,  not  too  many 
of  them  use  It.  In  fact.  I'm  disappointed  to 
tell  you  that  the  percentage  of  voters  under 
30  who  have  used  their  right  to  vote  Is  far 
below  those  voters  over  30.  That  Is  not  Just 
non-Involvement,  that  Is  a  total  refusal  to 
use  the  most  precious  right  that  you  and 
I  have  In  this  free  nation  of  ours. 

The  day  you  have  the  privilege  of  voting, 
register  to  vote.  Pick  a  party,  or.  If  you  don't 
like  parties,  pick  a  candidate.  And  then  go 
to  work  for  him.  Every  candidate  needs  all 
the  help  he  or  she  can  get,  and  none  can 
get  elected  without  it.  If  you  want  to  be  In- 
volved and  see  change,  get  out  and  work  for 
It! 

And  when  the  election  Is  over,  don't  for- 
get about  the  people  you  elected.  Keep  a 
check  on  what  they  do,  and  what  they  don't 
do.  And  let  them  hear  from  you.  No  one 
In  America— absolutely  no  one — has  a  more 
sensitive  feedback  mechanism  than  an  elect- 
ed officeholder.  The  problem  Is  that  they  sel- 
dom hear  from  anyone  except  paid  lobby- 
ists, extremists  on  the  far  right  or  the  far 
left,  or  from  other  officeholders.  If  they  hear 
from  you,  they'll  react.  It's  all  part  of  the 
Input  every  officeholder  Is  constantly  using, 
and  It  affects  their  votes  In  city  councils, 
state  legislatures,  or  the  congress,  and  their 
vote  In  those  governmental  bodies  affect  your 
lives  In  many,  many  ways. 

And  your  Involvement  ■will  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  Florida,  You  know,  Florida  Is  a  won- 
derful place  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  raise 
a  family.  It's  a  state  that's  among  the  big 
10  of  the  50.  And  it's  the  fastest  growing  of 
the  big  10.  How  Florida  grows  and  how  It 
develops  will  decide  how  you  and  your  chil- 
dren and  their  children  will  live.  It  will 
mean  the  difference  between  swimming  In 
clean  water  or  staying  out  of  polluted  wa- 
ter. It  will  means  good  schools  and  good 
roads  and  good  law  enforcement,  or  bad 
schools,  bad  roads,  and  bad  law  enforce- 
ment. It  will  mean  good  Jobs,  or  bad  Jobs, 
and  possibly  no  Jobs. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  choices  you  will  be 
making — and,  remember,  If  you  do  nothing, 
that  is  a  choice  too.  Negative,  but  still  a 
choice. 

Tonight  Is  a  significant  landmark  In  your 
lives.  You  win  often  look  back  to  it  as  mark- 
ing a  dividing  line  In  the  time  of  your  life. 
I  hope  you  will  also  look  back  on  it  as  mark- 
ing a  dividing  line  In  the  tone  of  your  life. 
I  want  the  tone  of  your  life  to  reflect  your 
Involvement  and  dedication.  Will  you  be  a 
lifter  or  a  leaner?  A  creator  or  a  conformist? 
A  driver  or  a  drifter?  These  choices  are 
yours,  but,  remember,  the  old  biblical 
phrase:  "As  a  m.an  thinks  ...  so  he  Is." 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  not  nearly 
as  difficult  for  me  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  as  it 
will  be  for  you  to  get  Involved  and  to  stay 
Involved  tomorrow,  the  next  day,  and  all 
the  days  that  follow.  Whether  you  agree  or 
disagree,  are  for  or  against.  Is  not  half  as 
Important  as  being  Involved  and  taking  a 
stand.  This  state  and  this  nation  are  not  fin- 
ished. They  are  still  being  shaped  and 
moulded.  Don't  let  anyone — and  don't  let 
yourself  through  nonlnvolvement — deprive 
you  of  the  right  .  .  .  not  Just  the  chance,  but 
the  right,  to  place  yotir  Imprint  on  the 
America  that  you  will  leave  to  a  new 
generation. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERX.Y 

(Mr,  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  May  marks 
Senior  Citizens  Month,  We,  in  Congress, 
can  pause  and  reflect  with  pride  on  the 


extensive  legislation  and  the  many  pro- 
grams that  have  been  enacted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  constantly  growing 
group.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
reflect  on  those  needs  that  remain 
neglected. 

We  are  aware  of  many  of  the  unique 
problems  of  income,  health,  and  housing 
which  beset  the  elderly,  and  despite  the 
great  strides  made  by  Congress  in  meet- 
ing these  problems,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  other  areas. 

There  is  an  acute  need — the  need  for 
nourishing,  well-balanced  meals  in  a  so- 
cial setting — and  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would,  for  the  flrst  time,  in- 
stitute a  program  to  meet  those  needs  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

The  elderly  person  who  finds  himself 
robbed  of  friends,  close  relatives,  and 
neighbors  by  death,  time,  and  change, 
has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  research 
in  this  area,  Mrs,  Sandra  Howell,  proj- 
ect director  for  the  Gerontological  So- 
ciety, described  the  results  of  inadequate 
diet  in  testimony  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
last  fall. 

When  poor  nutrition  exists  and  persists 
In  the  older  adults,  it  senes  to  Intensify  the 
severity  of  other  conditions  which  accom- 
pany the  processes  of  aging.  By  not  specif- 
ically dealing  with  the  problems  of  adequate 
■Met.  In  the  elderly  (we  encourage i  the  spiral 
of  chronic  disease,  physical  and  psychic  dis- 
ability, and  ultimate  Institutionalization. 

The  hearings  of  this  committee  re- 
sulted in  a  strong  recommendation  for 
legislation  that  would  provide  a  compre- 
hensive nutrition  program  in  a  social 
setting.  Among  the  programs  discussed 
in  the  hearings  were  the  demonstration 
projects  conducted  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  under  title  IV — research 
and  development  grants,  which  evi- 
denced not  only  their  desirability,  but 
their  feasibility.  Twenty-seven  projects 
were  carried  out  during  a  3-year  period 
In  17  States  and  were  concluded  in  the 
fall  of  1969. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  last  week  will 
Implement  this  recommendation  and 
will  meet  the  acute  need  for  a  national 
policy  aimed  at  providing  the  elderly 
with  low-cost,  nutritionally  sound  meals 
served  in  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  community  centers,  senior  citi- 
zen centers,  schools,  and  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions  suited  to 
such  use.  Besides  promoting  better 
health  among  the  older  segment  of  our 
population  through  improved  nutrition, 
such  a  program,  implemented  through 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  community  re- 
sources, would  be  a  means  of  promoting 
greater  opportunity  for  social  contact, 
ending  the  isolation  of  old  age.  increas- 
ing participants'  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion and  health  in  general,  and  promot- 
ing positive  mental  health  and  inde- 
pendence through  the  encouragement  of 
greater  physical  and  mental  activities. 

This  bill  provides  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funding  on  a  matching  basis, 
including  the  utilization  of  surplus  com- 
modity programs  for  the  preparation  of 
at  least  one  hot  meal  per  day  at  a  rea- 
sonable low  cost  to  the  participant, 

I  urge  earnest  consideration  of  my  bill 
and  welcome  all  who  wish  to  join  with 
me  as  cosponsors.  Today's  senior  citi- 


zens, after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work,  a  ca- 
reer interrupted  by  the  great  depression 
and  war,  faces  a  future  of  existing  on  a 
sum  which  is  only  20  to  40  percent  of  his 
former  earnings.  Even  with  the  medi- 
care legislation,  the  older  American  sees 
medical  costs  looming  large  in  their 
budget.  For  many  persons  living  on  a 
fixed  income,  the  only  flexible  portion  of 
their  budget  is  food.  Rent  and  taxes 
must  be  paid;  medical  costs  are  given 
high  priority  and  consequently  money 
must  come  from  the  already  skimpy  food 
budget.  Not  all  are  aware  the  medicine 
does  little  good  to  a  body  consistently 
deprived  of  the  proper  nourishment,  and 
those  who  do  know  tliis  often  are  in  no 
position  to  do  anything  about  it.  My  bill, 
which  I  now  submit  for  the  Record,  of- 
fers Congress  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it: 

H.R.  17763 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment,     maintenance,     operation, 
and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  programs, 
nutrition    training    and    education     pro- 
grams,   opportunity    for    social    contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  vn  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  redesignated  as  title 
■vni,  and  sections  701  through  705  of  that 
Act  are  respectively  redesignated  as  sections 
801  through  805. 

Sec,  2,  Section  102(1)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  In- 
serting Immediately  thereafter  the  words 
"except  for  the  purposes  of  title  Vll  where 
the  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire." 

Sec.  3.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 

Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 

title  immediately  after  title  VI  thereof: 

"TITLE  VII— NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR 

THE  ELDERLY 

"findings  and  purpose 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  grants,  title  IV. 
Older  Americans  Act,  nutrition  program  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  and  the 
need  for  permanent  nationwide  programs  to 
provide  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
millions  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  overcome  the  complex  and 
Intertwining  problems  of  Inadequate  diets. 
Many  of  these  elderly  persons  do  not  eat  ade- 
quately because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 
while  others,  who  are  economically  better  off, 
do  not  eat  well  because  they  lack  the  skills 
to  select  and  prepare  nourishing  and  well- 
balanced  meals,  have  limited  mobility  which 
may  Impair  their  edacity  to  shop  and  cook 
for  themselves,  and  have  feelings  of  rejection 
and  loneliness  which  obliterate  the  Incentive 
necessary  to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal  alone. 
These  and  other  physiological,  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  changes  that  occur  with 
aging  result  In  a  pattern  of  living,  which 
causes  malnutrition  and  further  physical  and 
mental  deterioration. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-age  Income  benefits,  there  Is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  aimed  at  providing 
the  elderly  with  low  cost,  nutrltlontjly  sound 
meals  served  In  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  community  centers,  senior  citizen 
centers,  schools,  and  other  public  or  private 
non-profit  Institutions  suited  to  such  use 
and  through  other  means  toward  this  p^ur- 
pose.  Besides  promoting  better  health  among 
the  older  segment  of  our  population  through 
Improved  nutrition,  such  a  program,  ln^>le- 


mented  through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  com- 
munity resources,  would  be  a  means  of 
promoting  greater  opportunity  for  social  con- 
tact ending  the  Isolation  of  old  age.  Increas- 
ing participants'  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
health  In  general,  and  promoting  positive 
mental  health  and  independence  through  the 
encouragement  of  greater  physical  and  men- 
tal activities. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  create  a  new  division  within  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agrriculture,  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  for  the 
administration  of  the  program; 

"'(2)  make  full  utilization  of  the  existing 
services  within  the  Department  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  under  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Education;  and 

■"(3)  consult  with  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
the  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use, 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
and  on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities In  the  use  of  services,  equip- 
ment, ijersonnel,  and  facilities. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
consultative  services  Eind  technical  assistance 
to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tion or  organization,  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State;  to  provide  short-term 
training  and  technical  instruction:  and  to 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  Informational  mate- 
rials, Including  reports  of  the  projects  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  this  title, 

"ALLOTMENT    OP    FUNDS 

"Sec.  703,  (a)(1)  From  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  708(A) 
the  CJommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centtim  of  such  sum  and  (B) 
each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
sum. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  population  aged  sixty-five  or  over  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over  in  all  of  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(3)  A  Stete's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  It  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not  be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment.  from  time  to  time  and 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary mav  fix.  to  other  Statee  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proporlonate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
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State  ne«ds  and  wlU  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Such  reallotments  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  SUte  plan  so  approved, 
after  Uklng  Into  consideration  the  popula- 
tion aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  la)  for  that 
year. 

"(C)    The   allotment   of  any  State   under 
subsection   (a)    for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available   for   grants   to   pay   up   to   90   per 
centum   of   the   costs    of    projects   In    such 
State  described  In  section  705  and  approved 
by  such  State  In  accordance  with  Its  State 
plan  approved  under  section  705.  Such  al- 
lotment to  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made  upon  the  condition  that  the  Fed- 
eral allotment  will  be  matched  during  each 
fiscal  year  by  10  per  centum,  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  funds  within  the  State. 
"(d)  If.  In  any  State,  the  State  asency  U 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds 
paid  to  It  under  this  title  in  the  State,  or  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal  funds 
made  available   for  use  by   Puch   public   or 
private   nonprofit   institutions   or   organiza- 
tion,   agency,   or   political   subdivision   of   a 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  the  al- 
lotment of  funds  to  such  State  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  dlsbtirse 
the  funds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  including  the  requirements  that 
any    such    payment    or    payments    shall    be 
matched  In  the  proportion  specified  In  sub- 
section  (c)    for  such  State,  by  funds  from 
sources  within  the  State. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  STATTS 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  703  during  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  such  SUte 
for  disbursement  by  the  State  agency  In 
accordance  with  such  agreements  not  In- 
coiLSlstent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
as  may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  Bind 
such  State  agency,  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  during 
such  fiscal  yetir  In  supplying — 

"(1)  agriculture  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  consumption  by  persons  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over,  and 

"(2)  nonfood  assistance  In  ftirtherance  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title. 

"fb)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State 
at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary the  amounts  so  certified, 
"state  plans 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  allotments  under  this  title  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a  State 
plan    for   purposes    of    this   title    which — 

"(1)  establishes  or  designated  a  siBgle 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  which  agency  shall  be  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  coordination 
of  State  programs  and  activities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(2)   seta  forth  such   policies  and  proce- 

dtires  as  will  provide  satisfactory  assurance 

that  allotments  paid  to  the  State  under  the 

provisions  of  this  title  will  be  expended — 

"(A)  to  aiake  grants  In  cash  or  in  kind  to 


any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  're- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract)  — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  program  as  described 
In  section  706. 

"(il)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
the  food;  delivery  of  the  mpals:  and  such 
other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  incurred 
m  providing  nutrition  services  to  persons 
aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Recipients  of  grants 
of  contracte  may  charge  participating  indi- 
viduals for  meal.''  furnished  but  such  charge 
shall  not  exceed  a  per  meal  limit  to  be  es- 
tablished by  each  State  agency,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  Income  ranges  of  eligible 
Individuals  in  local  communities  and  other 
sources  of  Income  of  the  recipients  of  a 
grant  or  a  contract. 

"(Ill)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  support^g  services 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  such  as  the 
costs  of  social  services  and  local  public 
transportation  to  and  from  the  residences  of 
participating  individuals  to  the  extent  such 
costs  are  not  provided  by  grants  for  these 
services  from  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
Department  of  Transportation.  Ofl^ce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  or  other  Federal  agency. 
"(B)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan:  Provided, 
That  the  amotmt  expended  for  such  adminis- 
tration and  planning  shall  not  exceed  a  sum 
which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agency — 

"(1)  In  malting  report.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
tinder  this  title.  Including  reports  of  the 
objective  measurements  required  by  section 
706.  and  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports  and  proper  dls- 
btirsement  of  Federal  funds  under  this  title, 
and 

"(11)  In  providing  satisfactory  assurance 
that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  title  to  the  State,  including  any  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipient  of 
a  grant  or  contract. 

"  ( 3 )  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments and  purposes  of  this  section. 

'•(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
such  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  with  any  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  application  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract  approved  pur- 
suant to  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  further  payments 
will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  (or  In  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited 
to  programs  or  projects  under  the  State  plan, 
or  portions  thereof,  not  affected  by  the  fail- 
ure, or  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  agencies  affected  by  the  failure)   until 


he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  the  State  under  this  title,  or 
shall  limit  payments  to  recipients  of  grants 
or  contracts  under,  or  parts  of.  the  State  plan 
affected  by  the  faUure  or  payments  to  the 
State  agency  under  this  part  shall  be  limited 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (c) ,  such  State  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted bv  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied "findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  ."supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretry  or  to  set  it 
aside,  m  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 


"NfTRITION    AND    OTHER    PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  706.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  703 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency  to 
recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who  agree — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  'nutrition  program')  which, 
five  or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at  least 
one  hot  meal  per  day  and  any  additional 
meals,  hot  or  cold,  each  of  which  assures  a 
minimum  of  one-third  of  the  dally  recom- 
mended dletarv  allowances  as  esUblished  by 
the  Food  and'  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council; 

"(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  program  for 
Individuals  aged  sixty-five  or  over  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'eligible  Individuals'); 

"(3)  to  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
program  In  as  close  proximity  to  the  ma- 
jority of  eligible  Individuals'  residences  as 
feasible,  and,  preferably  within  walking 
distance; 

"(4)  to  utilize  methods  of  administration 
including  outreach  which  will  assure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  eligible  Individuals 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
such  nutrition  program: 

"(5)  to  provide  a  setting  conduclvj  to  ex- 
panding the  nutritional  program  to  Include 
recreational  activities,  informational,  health 
and  welfare  cotmsellng  and  referral  services; 
■(6)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(7)  to  establish  and  administer  the  nu- 
tritional program  with  the  advice  of  per- 
sons competent  In  the  field  of  service  in 
which  the  nutrition  program  is  being  pro- 
vided, and  of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable 
with  regard  to  the  needs  of  elderly  persons; 
"(8)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness,  feasibility  and  cost  of  each 
particular  type  of  such  program;  and 


"(9)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
sixty-five  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  full- 
er part-time,  for  which  such  persons  qualify. 

"SURPLtrS    COMMODirrES 

"Sec.  707.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract shall,  Insofar  as  practicable,  utilize  In 
its  nutrition  program  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  in  abundance,  either  nationally  or  in 
the  local  area,  or  commodities  donated  by 
the  Secretary.  Commodities  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  section  32  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774) ,  as  amended,  may 
be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract,  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  the  recipient  of  a 
grant  or  contract,  lor  utilization  in  the  nu- 
tritional program  under  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  respecting  the  use  of  commodities 
donated  under  such  section  32,  as  will  maxi- 
mize the  nutritional  and  financial  contribu- 
tions of  such  donated  commodities  in  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of 
section  32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  774,  7  U.S.C. 
614c). 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which 
may  be  available,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"PROGRAM    EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  709.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  section  708  of  this  title, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $150,- 
(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  less — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  3 ',2  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centum  Is  hereby  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  his  administrative 
expense?  under  this  title; 

"(2)  direct  expenditures  by  the  Secretary 
for  £igrlcultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  subdi- 
visions of  a  State,  participating  in  the  nu- 
trition program  under  this  tile. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO   OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  710.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram under  this  title  may  be  treated  a-s  in- 
come or  benefits  to  any  eligible  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  any  otiier  program  or 
provision  of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"miscellaneous 
"Sec.  711.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  or  a  contract  from  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  a  profitmaklng  or- 
ganization to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purjxjses  of  this  title." 


MIDEAST  COLORED  BY  RED  PILOTS 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  today  about  the  critical 
condition  in  the  Middle  East  which  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  planes  of  Russian 


nulitarj'  personnel  engaged  in  opera- 
tional activities  with  at  least  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Force.  It  seems  to  me  this  situa- 
tion has  created  a  greater  danger  of 
general  war  in  the  Middle  East  than  ap- 
parently now  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

One  of  our  able  circuit  judges  in  Dade 
County  and  one  of  my  warm  friends, 
Judge  Milton  A.  Friedman,  has  written 
a  letter  about  this  vital  matter  and  en- 
closed a  statement  about  the  activity  of 
the  Russian  pilots  in  the  Middle  East, 
both  of  which  are  very  pertinent  to  the 
present  critical  situation  and  they  ap- 
pear following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record : 

Milton  A.  Friedman, 
Miami,  Fla.,  May  18,  1970. 
Congressman  Claude  Peppeb, 
U.S.    Congress,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Claude  :  The  United  States  Is  so  hor- 
ribly Involved  ■with  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia 
that  what  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East 
tends  to  get  lost  In  the  shuffle.  Tet  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  Is  unalterably 
bound  up  with  the  democracy  of  Israel  and 
Its  status  as  a  nation.  The  Russian  influence 
In  the  world  wotild  be  much  stronger  should 
the  Arab  nations  prevail  with  the  help  of 
Russia  than  If  the  United  States  would  pre- 
vail In  Asia. 

Because  this  Is  so  true,  I  should  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  enclosed  article 
with  its  positive  proof  that  the  Russians  are 
now  actively  participating  In  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  I  have  marked  off  exactly  what  the 
Russians  are  doing. 

The  least  the  United  States  could  do  is 
supply  Israel  with  planes,  replacement  of  ma- 
terial, etc.  I  am  by  no  means  advocating  the 
use  of  United  States  force.  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
state  that  Israel  has  airplane  supremacy  over 
all  the  Arab  nations  particularly  with  Prance 
giving  110  planes  to  Libya  which  doesn't  have 
a  pilot  and  which  everyone  knows  means 
transfer  of  said  planes  to  Egypt. 

Please  use  your  good  offices  to  guaranty  the 

continuance  of  support  to  Israel  of  planes 

and  materiel.  It  Is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 

United  States.  Appreciating  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

judge  Milton  A.  Friedman. 

Mideast  Colored  by  Red  Pilots 
(By  Winston  Churchill) 

Tel  Aviv. — Direct  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention In  the  Middle  East  has  brought  about 
the  most  critical  situation  since  the  six-day 
war  of  1967. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Rus- 
sian pilots  are  today  flying  operationally  In 
Egypt,  providing  the  air  defense  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  the  civilian  population 
of  the  cities  that  the  Russians  are  defend- 
ing— the  Israelis  have  never  threatened 
them. 

They  are  there  to  defend  Egyptian  military 
installations  and  army  units  and  above  all 
give  protection  to  the  S.A.M.  missile  sites 
being  built  by  Soviet  technicians. 

It  was  on  April  18,  when  two  Israel  aircraft 
engaged  In  a  deep  penetration  of  Egyptian 
air  space  were  Intercepted  and  pursued  by  a 
formation  of  MIG21  fighters  flown  by  Rus- 
sians, that  the  Israelis  first  had  confirmation 
of  the  Soviet  Involvement  of  which  they  had 
become  aware  a  few  days  before. 

The  Israel  government's  belief  has  been 
confirmed  by  Robert  McCloskey,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  spokesman,  from  what  he 
described  as  "Independent  sources."  The 
principal  independent  source  was  clearly  the 
Russians  themselves  who  have  given  private 


assurances  to  the  Americans  that  their  pilots 
would  be  operating  only  vrtthln  Egyptian 
territory. 

Further  confirmation,  if  such  were  neces- 
sary, can  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  Alex- 
sel  N.  Kosygln,  the  Soviet  prime  minister,  in 
his  news  conference  In  Moscow  recently  did 
not  choose  explicitly  to  deny  the  charges 
under  questioning  by  western  correspond- 
ents. 

It  Is  now  clear,  in  spite  of  recent  press 
speculation  to  the  contrary,  that  the  fact 
that  Russian  pilots  are  today  providing  the 
air  defense  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  not 
attributable  to  Israel's  deep  penetration  of 
Egyptian  air  space. 

Israel's  deep  penetration  raids  against 
military  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  did 
not  begin  tintll  last  January.  Before  that 
date  the  Russians  had  already  taken  the  de- 
cision to  supply  Egypt  with  an  Integrated 
air  defense  system  which  was  clearly  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  air  protection  for  its  con- 
struction and  deployment. 

The  Russian  decision  was  taken  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment which  since  last  July  had  found  its 
1,500  pieces  of  artillery  and  armor  along  the 
Suez  Canal  subjected  to  the  full  fury  of 
Israel  air  attacks  in  retaliation  for  Egypt's 
flagrant  and  self-confessed  violation  of  the 
cease-fire  with  massive  artillery  barrages. 

In  spite  of  persistent  attempts  to  rebuild 
S.A.M.  missile  sites  on  the  canal  zone,  the 
sites  were  no  sooner  completed  than  they 
were  knocked  out  by  Israel  air  attacks. 

President  Nasser's  proclaimed  "war  of  at- 
trition" against  Israel  was  proving  over- 
whelmingly more  costly  to  Egypt  In  men  and 
equipment  than  to  Israel.  It  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  Nasser  was  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  either  having  to  abandon  the 
shelling  and  reestablish  a  cease-fire  or  of  call- 
ing on  the  Russians.  He  chose  the  latter 
course  of  action,  and  went  to  Moscow. 

What  Russia  is  today  supplying  to  Egypt 
Is  not  Just  a  handful  of  S.A.M.  3  surface-to- 
air  missiles  but  a  complete  Integrated  air 
defense  system  comprising:  radar  stations, 
control  centers,  S.A.M.  2  and  S.A.M.  3  missiles 
and  new  28  mm.  radar-controlled  antiaircraft 
guns  in  quadruple  mountings  on  tank  chas- 
sis. In  addition  she  Is  supplying  the  men  to 
build  and  operate  the  Installations. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  May  27,  1970, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  indefinitely,  on  ac- 
count of  serious  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Matsitnag.\  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albef.t)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Patten  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  27. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 

dav. 

Mr   AsHBROoK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

iThe  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Henderson,  for  15  minutes  to- 
day.   

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Flynt  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Talcott  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  Yates  amendment. 

•  Tne  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FOREMAN!  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:; 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mize. 
TXlr,  Whitehurst.  .^ 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Reh)  of  New  York  in  three  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr    Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  FrNDLEY. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

«The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina* 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj-land  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F.ASCELL. 

Mr.  PucrNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Marsh   in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances 
Mr.  Fountain. 


Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.   Addabbo. 

Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  1,   1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  646,  91st  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  June  1,  1970. 

Thereupon  <at  5  o'clock  and  57  min- 
utes p.m.  I  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  646,  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Monday,  June  1,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
map  entitled  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines, 
as  of  December  31,  1969  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2089.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xn,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MIIXS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17802.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (Rept.  No. 
91-1130).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnlon. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  17495.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  luortgage  credit  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91 — 1131).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHUX.  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.  RtJTH,  Mr.  Gbovbb,  Mr.  Wnw, 
Mr.  Waoconnxh,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
LoMG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Sntdeb,  Mr. 
Foreman,  Mr.  LANDcanjE,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott, Mr.  WiDNAU.,  Mr.  Davis  of  WU- 
consln,  and  Mr.  Maktin)  : 
H.R.   17820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 


trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  MizaxL, 
Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott, Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Cedeb- 

BERG) : 

H.R.  17821.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brot- 
hill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.    MIZELL,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 
Prey,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Mathias,   Mr.   McDonald   of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Cowcer,  and  Mr.  Camp)  : 
HR.    17822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZEIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ruth, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jonas,   Mr.   Blackburn.   Mr.   Myers, 
Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr.  Fore- 
man,   Mr.    Belcher,    Mr.    Miller    of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Gross)  : 
HR    17823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In     textile  articles     and     articles     of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H  R    17824.  A  bill  to  amend  existing  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  legislation,   &^  J^^ 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Dono- 
hue,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr. 
Conters,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Eilbero, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  Flowers. 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Pott.  Mr. 
MacGregor.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Sandman,  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
HR  17825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 

Culloch,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Dennis, 

Mr.    Pish,   Mr.   Couohun,    and   Mr. 

Mayne)  : 

H  R   17826.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.DELANEY: 
HR  17827    A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H  R  17828  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  expansion  of  facilities 
for   public    colleges   and   universities   which 
admit  students  from  out  of  State  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis;   to  the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr   Adams,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Meeds.    Mr.    Ottinger,   Mr.    Patten, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H  R  17829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal 
field  service  employees  In  certain  areas  and 
locations  in  accordance  with  private  enter- 
prise   pay   rates   In  these  areas  to   assist  in 
recruitment    and    retention    of    postal    field 
service  employees,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office   and  Civil 
Service. 
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By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Mailliard,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Pelly, 

Mr.  Lennon,  and  Mr.  Keith)  : 

H.R.  17830.   A   bill   to   promote   the   safety 

of    ports,    harbors,    waterfront    areas,    and 

navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;    to 

the    Committee    on    Merchant   Marine    and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  17831.    A    bin    to   reestablish    the    1- 
cent  postage  rate  for  postal  cards  and  post 
cards;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  17832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act   of   1947  to  add  two  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  National  Securlt.'  Council; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MINISH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Burton  of  Call- 
I'ornla,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  PoDELL,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.    Brasco,    Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.     GiAiMO,     Mr.     Daddario,     Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett,   Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Gonzalez,   Mr. 
Tiernan,  and  Mr.  Eilberg)  : 
H.R.  17833.   A   bill   to    amend   section   401 
(e)    of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
provide    that    the    Civil    Aeronautics    Board 
shall  have  authority  to  regulate  the  type  of 
service  performed   by  an  air  carrier  under 
the   terms   of   any    certificate    Issued    under 
that  act;   to  the  Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MINISH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.    Prelinghuysen,    Mrs.    Dwyer, 
Mr.   Hunt,   Mr.   Thompson   of  New 
Jersey.    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.     Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Patten,  and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.R.  17834.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  195C  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  type  of  serv- 
ice performed  by  an  air  carrier  under   the 
terms  of  any  certificate  issued  under  that 
act;    to   the    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MINISH    (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN,   Mr.    Rees,   Mr.   Farbstein,   Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Shipley.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Harrington,   Mr.    Hanley,   and   Mr. 
Ashley) : 
HR.  17835.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  have 
authority  to  regulate  the  type  of  service  per- 
formed by  an  air  carrier  under  the  terms  of 
any  certificate  issued  under  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  17836.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  annuities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  17837.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  nat- 
uralization fees;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R  17838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  bring  to  bear  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage 
behavior  which  threatens  national  economic 
stability;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  17839.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 


Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  17840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  bar  discrimi- 
nation based  on  religion  or  ancestry  In  pro- 
grams administered  by  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  under  public  supervi- 
sion and  control  and  which  receive  Federal 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  17841.  A  bin  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and 
Uterary,  musical,  and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.    17842.   A  bUl   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Halpern, 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.   Hathaway,   Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
M.\TsrNAGA,     Mr.      Helstoski,     Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dad- 
dario, Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Delanet,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California ) : 
HH.  17843.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy by  requiring  the  designation  of  certain 
water  and  submerged  lands  areas  where  the 
depositing  of  certain  waste  materials  will  be 
permitted,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  with  respect  to  such  deposits,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to   the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  17844.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  up  to  $300  per  month  of 
scholarships  and  fellowship  grants  for  which 
the  performance  of  services  Is  required;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett,   Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Ashley,   Mr. 
Moorhead,   Mr.   Stephens,   and  Mr. 
St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  17845.  A   bill    to   amend   and    extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urbsin  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr. 
Esch,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin) : 
H.R.  17846.  A  bUl  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  special  problems  incident  to  desegre- 
gation In  element£U7  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  provide   financial   assistance  to   im- 
prove education  In  racially  Impacted  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17847.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  F'ulton  of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Dent,    and    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  17848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  17849.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  Improved 
rail  passenger  service  In  the  United  States, 


to  provide  for  the  upgrading  of  rail  roadbed 
and  the  modernization  of  rail  passengei 
eqtilpment,  to  encourage  the  development  ol 
new  modes  of  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, to  amend  section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  17850.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transjjortatlon  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    WIDNALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Conable,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1246.  Joint    resolution    on    wage 
and   price   stabUlty;    to   the   CMnmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con,  Res.  648.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  be  Invited  to  address  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Judiciary;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois : 
H.  Con.  Res.  649.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  constitutional  responslbiUty  of 
the  Congress  of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  Is- 
sues of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  650.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutral- 
ity and  territorial  Integrity  of  Camlwdla  and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.    Con.    Res.    651.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  por- 
tion of  U.S.  Route  220  should  be  designated 
as  part   of   the   Interstate   System;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  1047.  Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
States  and  the  effect*  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  avallabUity  and  quaUty  of 
care;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla: 
H.  Res.  1048.  Resolution    relative    to    con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  4249)  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  sis  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  17851.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ludwlg 
Kurz;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY : 
H.R.  17852.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  Of  Mlrena 
Surltm  (nee  Toffoluttl)  and  Paolo  Surlan,  her 
son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ONEIILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17853.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Carlo 
Blanchl  and  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  17854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Dunn-Marin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  ininols: 
H.  Res.   1049.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  LoyoU  University 
of  Chicago;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Seiiator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Rabbi  Saul  Israel  Wisemon,  Temple 
Beth  Israel.  Waltham,  Mass.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Pother,  bless  these  men  and 
all  in  rightful  authority,  who  minister  to 
the  needs  of  this  great  Nation. 

God  of  the  living  and  of  the  living 
dead,  we  call  to  mind  our  valiant  sons 
and  daughters  who  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion.  Ever  mindful  of 
their  supreme  sacrifice,  help  us  finish  our 
mutual  task — bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
all  mankind. 

Merciful  Father,  hasten  the  day  when 
nations  shall  finally  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares,  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks.  Let  not  nations  continue  to 
lift  up  sword  against  nations,  nor  let 
them  learn  war  any  more. 

Bless  us,  as  Thou  alone  canst  bless  with 
Thy  most  precious  gift  "shalom" — peace. 

May  He  who  ordains  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  bring  peace  to  us  and  all 
mankind.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  com.mimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  iMr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senatt. 

PEZSIDBNT    pec    TES4PORr. 

Washington.  DC,  May  28,  1970. 
To   the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hcchxs.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard   B    Ritssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURN.'VL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE 
TWO  HOUSES  ON  JUNE  3,  1970,  TO 
RECEIVE  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  June  3,  1970,  at  a  time  to  be  an- 
nounced later,  and  upon  motion,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  joint  meeting  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  receive  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


CABINET  COMMTITEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SPANISH -SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Martin  G.  Castillo,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE.  IN  THE  ARMY.  AND  IN  THE 

NAVY 

The  bill jclerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
diyij^mimfiXWLt  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
ArmBpBd  in  tJie  Navy,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimae  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  SPONG  OF  VIRGINLA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  this  is  a  request 
I  should  have  made  on  yesterday,  but  I 
forgot — that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  be  recognized 
now  for  not  to  exceed  25  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Spong)  .  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  in  relation  to  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRETCH  JETS  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  contrary  to 
every  assurance  it  has  given  the  public 
and  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  is  now  per- 
mitting larger  jets  to  operate  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 
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That  abrupt  decision  came  only  2 
weeks  after  I  was  informed  by  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator John  Shaffer  that  there  were 
no  immediate  plans  to  change  the  long- 
standing policy  and  that  the  odds  were 
99  to  1  against  it  ever  being  changed. 

Only  a  few  months  before  that,  FAA 
representatives  testified  at  hearings  of 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee that  the  large  stretch  jets  and  air 
buses  would  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
the  airport. 

When  I  first  brought  tliis  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  April  27,  my 
chief  concern  was  over  the  way  in  wliich 
the  Congress  and  the  public  had  been 
misled.  And  I  have  found  little  to  dis- 
suade me  from  that  view  in  the  Admin- 
istrator's explanation  that  "no  decision 
is  immutable." 

Since  making  tliat  speech,  however,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  look  fur- 
ther into  this  decision  and  learn  that  not 
only  was  it  contrary  to  assurances  given 
the  Congress  but  it  was  also  against  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  the  FAA's 
own  staff  of  experts. 

Those  recommendations  are  contained 
in  a  study  prepared  by  semor  budget  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Capital  Airports 
Bureau  which  is  charged  with  operating 
National  and  Dulles  Airports  for  the  FAA. 
I  obtained  a  draft  copy  of  the  study  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  but  have 
since  received  a  copy  of  the  revised  study 
which  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  chief 
and  transmitted  to  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor on  January  21,  1970. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  will  ask 
that  the  revised  study  be  printed  in  its 
entirety,  but  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
read  certain  excerpts  which  wUl  give  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  objections 
posed  bj  those  whose  sole  job  is  to  oper- 
ate these  Federal  airports  in  the  public 
interest. 

After  estimating  the  value  of  the  de- 
cision to  the  airlines  at  between  $40  and 
$120  million  with  a  potential  for  pure 
profit  of  50  percent,  the  study  observes: 
If  the  decision  to  .■idmlt  the  stretch  727 
to  DCA  (National)  has  already  been  made 
and  Is  Irrevocable,  the  price  we  extract  from 
the  benefitting  air  carriers  in  return  for  this 
decision  must  be  based,  In  our  Judgment, 
not  only  on  the  substantial  financial  gain 
they  can  realize  from  that  decision  but  also 
on  the  substantial  loss  the  Government  and 
its  stockholders,  the  taxpayers,  stand  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  decision. 

The  study  continues: 

As  we  see  it.  that  loss  Is  Immeasurable 
because  the  decision  will  change  the  entire 
pattern  of  growth  of  aeronautical  activity 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  seri- 
ously compromising  the  Bureau's  and  FAA's 
ability  to  carry  out  responsibility  for  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  damaging  the  future  of  Friendship 
International  Airport  to  an  extent  which 
will  certainly  Jeopardize,  If  not  foreclose, 
prospects  for  a  regional  airport  system. 

Mr.  President.  Dulles  International 
Airport  was  built  in  1962  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $110  million.  Since  that 
time,  the  airport  has  operated  at  a  deficit 
totaling   about   $50   million,   principally 


because  the  FAA  has  not  established 
meaningful  limits  on  the  use  of  National 
Airport.  So  long  as  the  air  carriers  can 
continue  to  crowd  more  and  more  pas- 
sengers into  that  facility  and  so  long  as 
the  FAA  continues  to  bend  every  restric- 
tion to  make  it  possible,  Dulles  will  con- 
tinue to  be  underutilized  and  the  tax- 
payer of  this  country  will  continue  to  pay 
the  bill. 

The  Bureau  study  made  this  clear  to 
the  Administrator: 

The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
(National)  without  subst&nUally  altering  the 
prospects  for  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship. The  Bureau  and  the  FAA  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  foster  the  operation  of  Dulles 
as  a  successful  airport  serving  the  public 
Interest.  The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  fulfill  that  role.  Economic 
self-sufficiency  for  Dulles,  even  if  It  could 
be  totally  achieved  as  a  price  for  increased 
use  of  DCA  (National)  will  not  serve  that 
right  or  fulfill  that  duty.  Moreover  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  financial  self- 
sufficiency  for  Dulles  cannot  be  attained  as 
the  price  for  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incredible  that  in 
the  face  of  this  clear  statement  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  harm  to  the 
public  interest  this  decision  would  ever 
have  been  made.  It  would  be  even  more 
incredible  now  that  the  facts  are  known 
if  the  decision  were  allowed  to  stand. 

As  this  study  makes  clear,  the  large 
stretch  jet  is  only  the  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent  for  the  even  larger  air  buses 
which  will  be  coming  into  operation  in 
late  1971  or  1972.  These  three-engine  air- 
craft are  capable  of  carrying  anywhere 
from  250  to  400  passengers  and  of  using 
National  Airport  runways. 

The  same  rationale  which  has  been 
offered  for  the  introduction  of  the  stretch 
jet;  namely,  that  the  airlines  must  be 
allowed  to  make  flexible  use  of  the  equip- 
ment they  have  in  service,  can  be  used 
to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  air  bus 
when  that  time  comes.  But  the  result 
will  be  unlimited  expansion  of  National 
Airport  from  the  present  10  million 
passengers  a  year  to  as  many  as  30  or  35 
million,  and  the  continued  waste  of  the 
enormous  public  investment  in  Dulles 
Airport. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  National  Airport  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  meeting  the  air 
transportation  needs  of  this  region,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  serves  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  or  of  the 
residents  of  this  area  to  allow  it  to  grow 
without  limit  and  without  concern  for 
the  impact  on  the  other  airports  in  the 
region.  Certainly,  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  take  an  action  which  is  clearly 
going  to  jeopardize  the  future  growth  of 
the  publicly  supported  Dulles  Airport 

I  have  no  objection  if  the  FAA  wishes 
to  give  further  study  to  the  feasibility  of 
allowing  stretch  jets  to  operate  at  Na- 
tional. But,  given  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  expert  opinion  now  available,  it  is 
imconscionable  to  allow  those  Jets  to  op- 
erate pending  such  further  study.  In  fact, 
what  would  have  to  be  proved  under 
those  circumstances  is  a  negative  propo- 


sition of  sorts.  It  would  have  to  be  shown 
that  had  the  decision  not  been  made 
Dulles  and  Friendship  might  have  grown 
at  a  more  rapid  rate.  This,  I  submit,  is 
all  but  impossible. 

The  only  resolution  of  this  question  is 
to  remove  the  stretch  jets  first.  Then 
studies  can  continue  for  as  long  as  the 
FAA  likes.  But.  if  the  jets  are  ultimately 
allowed  back,  the  FAA  should  establish 
firm  conditions  which  would  assure  that 
their  operation  will  not  injure  the  growth 
of  Dulles  and  Friendship  or  lead  to  a 
substantial  enlargement  of  National. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  same  day  that  I 
was  informing  the  Senate  of  the  FAA  de- 
cision to  keep  stretch  jets  at  National, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued  an 
order  discontinuing  its  long-delayed  in- 
vestigation of  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port. Principal  among  the  reasons  cited 
for  that  action  was  the  contention  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
FAA  that  the  problem  had  been  resolved. 
The  study  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring makes  it  clear,  however,  that  the 
introduction  of  stretch  jets  changes  all 
of  that  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  po- 
sition being  taken  by  the  Department  for 
dismissal  of  CAB's  Washington /Balti- 
more airport  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
Administrator  is  free  to  disregard  the 
views  of  his  subordinates  no  matter  how 
expert  they  may  be  when  making  a  policy 
decision  of  this  kind.  But  he  cannot  dis- 
regard his  responsibility  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress  to  justify  the  action  which 
he  takes. 

The  Bureau  study  I  have  mentioned  Is 
only  one  of  three  studies  that  I  know 
cf  on  this  subject. 

A  second  FAA  study  sent  to  me  by  the 
Administrator  warns  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  727-200  could  reverse  pas- 
senger trends  at  National  and  return 
that  facility  to  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  simimer  of  1966. 

The  third  study  which  was  carried  out 
by  the  National  Capital  Plarming  Com- 
mission also  strongly  urges  that  stretch 
jets  and  other  larger  aircraft  continue 
to  be  prohibited  at  National. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  find  it  incredi- 
ble that  the  FAA  would  make  the  deci- 
sion it  has  in  the  face  of  this  over- 
whelming opposition  to  it  by  the  FAA's 
own  top  staff  and  by  other  experts  in  the 
field.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  believe 
should  concern  evei-y  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  studj-  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  National  Capital  Air- 
ports and  transmitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  on  January  21,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Admission  of  thb  Stretch  727  to  Washing- 
ton National  AiRPorr 
Admission  of  the  stretch  727  to  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  can  and  probably  will 
change  the  entire  pattern  of  growth  of  aero- 
nautical activity  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

The  aircraft  Is  20  feet  longer  than  any  air- 
craft now  used  at  the  airport  and  on  the 
average  weighs  11,000  more  pounds  aiKl  has 
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31  more  seaU.  Nine  of  the  12  carriers  now 
using  DCA  already  have  the  aircraft  In  their 
fleets  or  on  order.  Exhibit  A  shows  that  full 
use  of  the  aircraft  hy  seven  of  the  trunk 
carriers  serving  the  airport  could  Increase 
dally  seating  capacity  by  almost  16.000  or 
30^r  and  annual  seating  capacity  from  18.3 
million  to  almost  24.2  million  or  by  more  than 
58  million.  Assuming  continuance  of  the 
current  load  factor  at  DCA  of  56'"r.  the 
passenger  volume  would  increase  from  10.2 
million  to  13.6  million  annually.  Under  pres- 
ent restrictions,  this  Is  roughly  the  equiv- 
alent of  adding  192  operations  dally,  an  In- 
crease of  31 ''e  over  current  levels. 
(A)  POTENTIAL  pnorrr  for  affected  airlines 
Although  this  Is  a  theoretical  and  ultimate 
potential  which  may  never  be  fully  realized 
and  will  not  materialize  overnight.  It  repre- 
sents a  rich  market  opportunity  for  some  of 
the  air  carriers.  They  can  be  counted  on  to 
push  hsu-d  for  full  exploitation  of  this 
chance  to  use  Washington  National  Airport 
to  offset  losses  that  are  occurring  elsewhere 
In  their  systems.  It  Is  estimated  (very  rough- 
ly) that  this  decision  offers  a  potential  In- 
crease of  around  8120  million  in  annual  gross 
revenues  to  the  airlines  Involved.  It  appears 
that  at  least  50 '"f  of  this  potential  or  $60 
million  would  be  pure  profit  since  the  mar- 
ginal revenues  to  be  realized  from  use  of  the 
stretch  727  far  exceed  the  marginal  costs 
of  using  the  aircraft  to  replace  existing 
equipment.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  this  potential  gain  to  Individual  carriers 
Is  not  all  new  business  for  the  Washington  ' 
Baltimore  area.  Much  of  it.  p>erhap8  the 
bulk,  will  be  generated  by  diversion  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  service  of  other  carriers  at 
DCA  or  from  service  at  Dulles  and  Friendship. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  data  and  time  for 
study,  this  estimate  of  the  potential  financial 
Impact  of  the  727-200  Is  at  best  rough  and 
loose.  The  order  of  magnitude,  however, 
clearly  spells  bonanza  to  some  of  the  airlines 
and  presents  a  fertile  avenue  for  cutting 
down  system-wide  losses. 

I B  probable  PBorrr  fob  affected  ablines 
Proceeding  from  this  theoretical  picture  of 
potential  and  ultimate  gain  to  a  hard-nosed, 
practical  assessment  of  probable  Impact, 
Exhibit  B  shows  a  probable  capacity  Increase 
for  the  seven  major  airlines  Involved  of 
almost  5.000  seats  dally  or  1.8  million  seats 
annually.  On  the  basis  of  the  current  b%'~i 
load  factor  this  means  1  million  additional 
passengers  at  DCA  annually.  At  an  average 
ticket  value  of  MO,  this  10<^c  increase  In  pro- 
duction for  affected  carriers  would  Increase 
their  annual  gross  revenues  by  some  840 
million  with  the  profit  increase  esti- 
mated conservatively  at  820  million.  (It  Is 
Impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
this  profit  potential  would  be  offset  for  the 
benefitting  carriers  by  losses  on  competing 
service  they  themselves  may  maintain  at 
Dulles  and  Friendship.  This  effect  Is  there- 
fore discounted  in  the  discussion  that  follows 
but  should  not  be  overlooked.) 

Based  on  the  best  estimates  It  Is  possible 
to  produce  under  the  circumstances.  It 
therefore  appears  that  admitting  the  stretch 
727  to  DCA  Is  probably  worth  840  million 
to  the  air  carriers  Involved  with  a  {jotentlal 
worth  of  up  to  8120  million.  The  potential 
for  profit  would  seem  to  range  from  a  prob- 
able minimum  of  820  million  to  a  jiotentlal 
of  about  860  million.  Rough  as  these  esti- 
mates are  they  establish  that  the  benefitting 
carriers  should  be  willing  to  make  substan- 
tial conceselons  to  the  Oovernment  In  re- 
turn for  permission  to  use  the  stretch  727 
In  their  operations  at  DCA. 

(C)   AFFECT  ON  OTHCB  AIRPORTS  AND 
OTHER  AIRUNES 

Once  this  bonanza  has  been  uncovered 
and  Its  sdlure  disclosed  In  all  Its  glitter.  It 


la  extremely  Important  to  recognize,  that  all 
that  glitters  Is  by  no  means  gold  to  all  of 
the  airlines  serving  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  By  the  same  token,  the  Bureau 
and  FAA  should  take  a  long,  hard,  practical 
look  at  the  dross  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  glitter  before  responding  to  Its 
allure.  If  the  decision  to  admit  the  stretch 
727  to  DCA  h£is  already  been  made  and  Is 
Irrevocable,  the  price  we  extract  from  the 
benefitting  air  carriers  In  return  for  this 
decision  must  be  based,  In  our  Judgment, 
not  only  on  the  substantial  financial  gain 
they  can  realize  from  that  decision  but  also 
on  the  substantial  loss  the  Government  and 
Its  stockholders,  the  taxpayers,  stand  to  suf- 
fer as  a  result  of  the  decision. 

Affect  on  area  growth  pattern 
As  we  see  It.  that  loss  Is  Immeasurable 
because  the  decision  will  change  the  entire 
jiattern  of  growth  of  aeronautical  activity 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  seri- 
ously compromising  the  Bureau's  and  FAA's 
ability  to  carry  out  responsibility  for  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  damaging  the  future  of  Friendship 
International  Airport  to  an  extent  which 
will  certainly  Jeopardize.  If  not  foreclose, 
prospects  for  a  regional  airport  system.  This 
Is  a  big  price  to  pay  for  additional  revenues 
even  If  the  benefitting  air  carrier.?  could  be 
I>ersuaded  to  accept  fee  and  rate  adjust- 
ments that  would  put  the  Bureau's  airports 
totally  In  the  black. 

The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
without  substantially  altering  the  prospects 
for  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendship.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  critical  point  In 
the  growth  of  Dulles  will  occur  when  restric- 
tions at  DCA  force  transfer  of  significant 
service,  particularly  Chicago  service,  from 
DCA  to  IAD.  In  otir  Judgement,  that  day  Is 
not  far  off  now.  (On  our  busiest  day  of  last 
year,  the  Sunday  following  Tlianksglvlng, 
only  7,160  of  57,183  seats  going  through  the 
airport  were  not  used  by  local  passengers. 
During  the  peak  hour  only  299  of  4.589  seats 
were  not  used  by  local  passengers.  The  air- 
line load  factor  for  the  day  (Including 
through  passengers)  was  almost  certainly 
close  to  100 '"(,.)  But  the  decision  to  admit 
the  stretch  727  to  DCA  (possibly  setting  the 
precedent  for  the  even  larger  air  bus)  will 
postpone  that  day  Indefinitely.  The  Bureau 
and  FAA  have  a  responsibility  to  foster  the 
operation  of  Dulles  as  a  successful  airport 
serving  the  public  Interest.  The  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  expect  thnt  It  will  fulfill  that 
role.  Economic  self-sufficiency  for  Dulles, 
even  If  It  could  be  totally  achieved  as  a  price 
for  Increased  tise  of  DCA.  will  not  serve  that 
right  or  fulfill  that  duty.  Moreover  there  If 
every  reason  to  believe  that  financial  self- 
sufficiency  for  Dulles  cannot  be  attained  as 
the  price  for  this  decision. 

Conflict  icith  motion  to  dismiss  CAa 
investigation 

The  decision  Is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
position  being  taken  by  the  Department  for 
dismissal  of  CAB's  Washington  'Baltimore 
Airport  Investigation.  The  draft  mctlon  to 
dismiss  this  Investigation  rests  largely  on 
the  argument  that  congestion  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  has  been  contained  and 
that  Increases  In  passenger  levels  can  be 
accommodated  tinder  existing  controls  by  In- 
creases In  passenger  facilities  constructed  by 
the  air  carriers.  Specifically  the  motion  states 
that  public  areas  have  been  Increased  by 
44*7^  since  the  Investigation  began  while  pas- 
senger levels  have  Increased  only  10%.  This 
argument  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  In  the 
I  face  of  a  decision  that  Is  almost  certain  to 
I  Increase  passenger  levels  by  an  additional 
31%  and  produces  a  potential  for  an  Increase 
of  almost  60%. 


The  motion  also  states  that  there  has 
been  substantial  Improvement  In  parking 
facilities  but  admits  that  there  Is  still  a 
problem  In  parking  capacity.  This  problem 
will  be  dramatically  compounded  as  a  result 
of  the  stretch  727  decision  at  least  until 
such  time  as  additional  capacity  can  be  con- 
structed. Unmentloned  In  the  motion  but 
equally  Important  (perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant) Is  the  capacity  of  the  Interior  road- 
ways to  keep  airport  ground  traffic  moving 
to  and  from  the  terminal  building  without 
interference  with  Mount  Vernon  Parkway. 
This  problem  will  also  be  dramatically  com- 
pounded by  the  decision  at  least  until 
planned  Improvements  to  the  roadway  sys- 
tem are  In  place. 

The  motion  further  states  that  the  long- 
range  nnswer  to  congestion  at  Washington 
National  Airport  Is  ownership  of  the  areas 
three  airports  by  a  single  enterprise.  As  In- 
dicated earlier.  Departmental  efforts  to  or- 
ganize such  an  enterprise  may  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  stretch  727  decision  and  its 
depressing  effect  on  the  growth  of  Friendship 
International  Airport. 

Probable  opposition  of  other  airlines 

The  decision  to  admit  the  stretch  727  will 
not  be  popular  with  all  of  the  air  carriers 
serving  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
It  win  m  fact  be  bitterly  opposed  by  some  of 
them  and  any  attempt  to  negotiate  adjust- 
ments of  rates,  fees  and  contractual  commit- 
ments on  an  overall  basis  will  Inevitably  be 
complicated  if  not  totally  frustrated  by  this 
fact.  Although  a  majority  of  the  12  air  car- 
riers serving  DCA  stand  to  benefit  substan- 
tially from  using  the  stretch  727  at  that  air- 
port, the  majority  of  the  carriers  at  Dulles 
do  not.  In  fact  some  of  them  stand  to  suffer 
substantial  losses  as  a  result  of  this  decision. 

Nine  of  the  14  carriers  serving  Dulles  either 
do  not  own  the  stretch  727  or  do  not  operate 
out  of  DCA.  In  fact  It  Is  clear  that  nine  of 
the  18  carriers  serving  our  two  airports  are 
not  Interested  in  using  the  stretch  727  at 
DCA  and  some  of  these  will  vigorously  oppose 
Its  use  there  because  it  presents  the  prospect 
of  Indomitable  competition  to  service  they 
are  furnishing  from  Dulles  and  Friendship. 
All  nine  of  these  carriers  can  be  counted  on 
to  resist  any  changes  In  the  IAD  contract  and 
fee  structure  that  we  might  propose  as  a 
price  for  admission  of  the  stretch  727  to  DCA. 
Since  the  fee  structures  of  the  two  airports 
are  inextricably  interwoven,  this  will  make  it 
extremely  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to 
achieve  adjustments  which  would  permit  us 
to  share,  in  any  real  measure,  the  financial 
bonanza  that  this  decision  offers  to  about 
one-half  of  our  airline  customers.  It  would 
also  put  us  generally  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have  Ignored  our  exhortations  to  use  Dulles 
against  those  who  have  genuinely  tried  to 
promote  growth  ol  that  airport 

(Dl     AFFECT    ON    FAA    BARGAINING    POSITION 

Aside  from  this  pessimistic  assessment  of 
Dur  ability  to  negotiate  a  realistic  "payment" 
for  the  decision  Itself  because  of  opposition 
from  our  Dulles  customers,  it  also  appears 
that  the  decision  gives  away  the  substantial 
bargaining  leverage  that  It  could  have  repre- 
sented In  ensuring  that  the  airline  Invest- 
ment In  modernizing  DCA  serves  the  public 
Interest  and  follows  an  orderly  pattern  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau.  This  leaves  admis- 
sion of  other  larger  aircraft,  such  as  the  air 
bus.  as  our  only  trump  card  from  a  bargain- 
ing f>olnt  of  view — and  a  weak  one  at  that 
since  the  decision  on  the  stretch  727  will 
Inevitably  be  regarded  as  having  already  es- 
tablished the  precedent  not  only  by  the  air 
carriers  but  also  by  those — from  congressmen 
to  civic  associations — whom  we  have  assured 
repeatedly  that  w  will  not  remove  our  finger 
from  the  dike. 
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Daily  seats 


B-727       B-737 


BAC-111 
DC-9     or  CVL 


ToUl 


AA->eat3  scheduled  December  1969 
Seats  available  w/727-200 

Increase 

EA-seats  scheduled 

Seats  available  w/727-200 

Increase 

NA-seats  scheduled  December  1969 
Seats  available  w/727-200 

Increase 

NE-seats  scheduled  December  1969 
Seats  available  w/727-200 

Increase 


5.428 
7.198 


1,430 
2,684 


6,858 
9.882 


1,770  .... 

1,254             3.024 

2,156  .... 

(A/S  4, 708) 
101704 

12,860 

2,904  .... 

(A/S  5.808) 
15  312 

18.216 

748    ... 

4,608 

5,356 

(A/S  1, 100) 

5.670  .... 

5,670 

7.290.... 

7.290 

1,620  ... 

1.620 

420    ... 

1,260 

1.680 

544      . 

1,904 

2.448 

124  .... 

644   

768 

Daily  seats 


B-727       B-737 


BAC-Ul 
00-9     or  CVL 


ToUl 


NW-seats  scheduled  December  1969 
Seats  available  w/727-200 

increase 

TW-seats  scheduled  December  1969 
Seats  available  w,727-200 

Increase 

UA-seats  scheduled  December  1969.. 
Seats  available  w/727-200 

Increase 

Total  increase,  daily 

Equivalent  ftts./day 

Annual  increase  (X365) 


3,906  . 

3,906 

5, 124  . 

5,124 

1,218  . 

1,218 

930  . 
1,250. 

900  .. 
1,500  .. 

1,830 
2,750 

320  . 

600  .. 

920 

3,840 

4,732  .. 
6,396  .. 

256 
492 

8,828 

5,000 

11.888 

1, 160 

1,664  .. 

236 

3,060 

6,960       1,664  5,852       1,490  15,966 

74  18  78  22  192 

2,540,400    607,360    2,135,980    543,850     5,827,590 


EXHIBIT  B— DCA  B  727-200  REPUCEMENTS  PROBABLE  CAPACITY  INCREASE 


BAC-Ul 


DC-9 


B-lOO 


&-737 


-200 


AA.. 
NW. 
TW. 
NE.. 
NA. 
UA. 


-22  ... 


-1 


-18  .... 

+40 

-12  .... 

+12 

-9  .... 

+10 

-2  .... 

+2 

-18  .... 

+18 

-22 

-2 

+24 

BAC-m 


DC-4 


B-IOC 


B-737 


-200 


EA 

Seats 

Total. 


-22 
-23 
X88 

-6  ... 
-87 
X98 

-2 

X91 

+28 

-22 
X6S 

+134 
X128 

-1,430 

-2,024 

-8.526 

-182 

+17,152 

-12,162 


Note:  Net  change  in  seats  per  day  +4,900 

Highlight  summary 

Admission  of  the  stretch  727  to  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  can  and  probably  will 
change  the  entire  pattern  of  growth  of  aero- 
nautical activity  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
without  substantially  altering  the  prosj)ects 
for  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendship. 

For  the  seven  major  airlines  now  having 
stretch  727's.  large  profit  potentials  are  avail- 
able, but  nine  of  the  18  carriers  serving  our 
two  airports  are  not  Interested  in  using  the 
stretch  727  at  National  and  some  of  these 
will  vigorously  oppose  its  use  there.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  stretch  727  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  DOT  motion  for  dismissal  for  CAB's 
Washington /Baltimore  airport  Investigation. 

Since  Friendship  Airport  would  be  severely 
affected,  the  Department's  efforts  to  achieve 
a  three  airport  organization  would  be  seri- 
ously Jeopardized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
wondering,  since  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  whole  problem,  whether  he  noticed 
that  change  in  the  regulations  affecting 
National  Airport  in  terms  of  night  flights 
of  the  jets  coming  into  National  Air- 
port. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  thought  made 
a  great  deal  of  sense  was  the  restriction 
on  jets  into  National  Airport  between  10 
o'clock  at  night  and  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  permit  turbine  jets  to 
land  there,  but  because  of  tlie  noise  fac- 
tor In  a  heavily  populated  area,  there 
had  been  restrictions,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  jets  landing  at  National  Airport. 

The  result  was  that  Dulles  was  utilized 
for  night  flights  from  the  West  and  from 
the  Northeast.  I  know  that  jets  coming 


from  the  Northeast  would  land  at  Dulles 
at  night. 

I  notice  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  since  the  time  of  the  FAA 
strike,  there  was  some  relaxation  of  those 
rules  and  regulations  and  tliat  now  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  jets  that  have  been  arriving 
at  National  Airport  in  the  night.  And 
there  is  a  considerable  noise  factor  in- 
volved along  these  patterns. 

I  was  wondering  if  this  was  of  some 
concern  to  the  Senator's  constituents  In 
northern  Virginia.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
frequent  source  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  people  up  in  the  North- 
east, and  in  the  Boston  area,  particu- 
larly in  the  summer  when  many  people 
who  live  in  the  surroimding  areas  of 
these  airports  open  their  doors  and  win- 
dows because  of  the  heat.  The  increas- 
ing noise  factor  is  a  serious  inconven- 
ience. 

I  notice  that  there  has  been  this  ap- 
parent alteration  or  change.  And  I  was 
wondering  if  this  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  and  if  this 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  is  a  matter  of  Interest. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Two  things  took  place  insofar  as  the 
operation  of  National  is  concerned.  They 
sought  to  limit  the  number  of  flights 
coming  into  National.  And  they  imposed, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  a  curfew.  Since 
the  slowdown  took  place,  they  have 
brought  the  stretch  jets  in.  and  used  the 
slowdown  as  an  excuse  for  doing  this.  But 
they  also  relaxed  the  curfew. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shaffer  on 
April  22.  1970,  on  this  subject.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  letter — and  I  believe 
that  has  been  introduced  into  the  record 
of  the  hearings — he  said  that  the  airlines 
would  be  advised  immediately  to  reim- 


pose  the  curfew.  At  the  hearings  last 
week,  I  made  public  the  regulation  pres- 
ently in  existence  which  allows  jets  to 
come  into  National  an  hour  or  so  later 
than  they  had  been  previously  allowed  to 
do.  This  regulation  was  posted  after  I 
received  this  letter  saying  that  the  cur- 
few would  be  reimposed. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  concern.  I  do 
not  know  the  situation  as  of  yesterday, 
but  as  of  last  week,  contrary  to  the  letter 
saying  that  the  curfew  would  be  reim- 
posed, the  regulations  at  National  were 
such  that  the  jets  could  come  in  latei 
than  they  had  been  allowed  to  come  in 
previously. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  mentioned  this.  I  do 
not  believe  this  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, and  particularly  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  in  view  of  the  noise  and  other 
factors  that  are  troublesome  not  only  for 
the  citizens  of  northern  Virginia  but  also 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  and  those 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
laxation of  the  previous  restrictions.  I  am 
particularly  interested  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  because  we  have 
within  our  jurisdiction  the  reviewing  of 
the  various  administrative  agencies  and 
their  rulemaking  powers. 

And  it  is  always  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  citizens  of  northern  Virginia,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  other 
areas,  when  regulatory  agencies  promul- 
gate regulations  without  any  serious  ef- 
fort to  try  to  obtain  the  input  of  the 
public  reaction  to  the  rules  and  changes. 
This  does  cause  concern  among  people 
and  a  further  alienation  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  Government  gen- 
erally. 
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I  am  very  much  interested  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  have  been  such 
changes,  as  I  understand  theie  have  been. 
I  am  very  interested  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Porcedures  in  seeing  what 
steps  the  FAA  has  taken  to  try  to  ehcit 
whether  there  is  any  pubhc  reaction 
among  the  citizens  or  whether  this  is  an 
arbitrar>-  change  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  airlines  without  determining  any 
kind  of  pubUc  reaction. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  this  was  a  decision 
made  without  consultation  with  any 
public  grcups  or  public  body  and 
against — and  this  is  the  point  of  my  re- 
marks today— the  recommendations  of 
three  different  studj-  groups  with  regard 
to  the  aiiTX)rt. 

This  situation  is  further  compounded 
because  Dulles  Airport  and  National 
Airport  are  tlie  only  two  airports  in  the 
United  States  which  have  no  connection 
with  a  local  public  twdy. 

The  Federal  Government,  it  seems  to 
me.  has  a  much  stronger  obligation  be- 
cause of  this  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  We  operate  these  air- 
ports, and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  regional  groups  such 
as  there  would  be.  for  example.  In  the 
Boston  area  and  in  many  other  areas 
where  there  wo'ald  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  to  make  their  views  known 
about  changes  in  the  operations  of  these 
airports,  the  Federal  Government  should 
especially  listen  to  the  public. 

We  do  not  have  anything  like  that. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  not  havine  it. 
the  FAA  or  any  other  Federal  regula- 
tory agency  charged  with  an  operation 
such  as  this  has  a  greater  responsibility 
than  normally.  ._ 

I  will  see  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts receives  all  of  the  hearings  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  18  months,  and  every- 
thing that  we  have  been  told  was  not 
going  to  happen  has  happened.  And 
there  has  not  been  any  opportunity  for 
the  citizens  to  come  in  and  discuss  the 
matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  hsis  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  our  subcom- 
mittee will  go  into  this  matter  in  detail 
and  win  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
I  think  that  the  point  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  make  on  a  number  of  occasions — 
and  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  be 
reminded  of  it  today — is  that  northern 
Virginia  and  a  great  deal  of  the  Wash- 
ington area,  unlike  Boston,  has  additional 
airport  facilities  besides  its  primary  air- 
port. 

One  of  the  principal  points  the  Senator 
is  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
that  EKilles  Airport  is  obviously  under- 
utilized and  can  be  utilized  more. 

In  a  situation  like  that  in  Boston,  we 
have  considered  time  and  again  whether 


to  get  the  imposition  of  a  curfew  at  night 
because  of  the  extraordinary  noise  factor 
in  a  heavily  populated  area.  It  has  always 
been  stated  by  the  FAA  representatives 
that  if  the  airlines  cannot  land  in  Boston 
at  night,  there  is  no  alternative  port  for 
them  to  land  in. 

Certainly  here  in  the  greater  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  that  should  not 
be  a  reason  for  the  additional  stress  from 
noise  pollution  which  is  placed  on  the  res- 
idents of  northern  Viraginia.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  bringing 
our  attention  to  this  matter.  I  tliink  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  and  signifi- 
cance. What  happens  here  in  terms  of  the 
people  of  northern  Virginia  reflects  on 
the  people  of  this  country  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  concerned  about  air 
traffic  and  noise  pollution  that  we  be  re- 
minded of  this  problem  in  the  greater 
Washington  area. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  where  we  have  two  airports 
under  Federal  authority  completely,  and 
we  also  have  Friendship  Airport,  if  we 
cannot  give  an  example  of  orderly  re- 
gional planning  for  air  transportation 
and  instead  just  keep  on  developing  one 
airport  to  the  exclusion  of  considering 
the  effect  of  its  growth  on  others,  we 
can  hardly  expect  other  regions  in  the 
United  States  to  do  otherwise. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


January  2,  1937,  at  which  time  I  suc- 
ceeded her. 

Mrs.  Long  was  a  fine  mother,  and  she 
raised  three  splendid  children.  She  did 
much  to  enhance  the  fortunes  of  her 
late  husband.  Huey  P.  Long.  She  was 
known  to  all  in  the  State  as  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  gracious  lady.  She  served  in 
the  State  Capitol,  Baton  Rouge,  as  wife 
of  the  Governor.  Huey  P.  Long,  for  4 
years  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  his  many  successful  campaigns  for  of- 
fice and  in  his  work.  For  the  past  35 
years.  Mi's.  Long  maintained  the  family 
home  in  Shreveport  as  a  perennial  meet- 
ing place  for  her  family. 

During  her  service  in  the  Senate,  she 
was  the  originator  of  the  original  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Chalinette  Battle- 
field below  New  Orleans  as  a  national 
monument.  While  the  project  did  not 
become  a  reality  until  several  years  later, 
the  legislation  for  it  was  ultimately  en- 
acted on  the  basis  of  testimony  which 
she  gathered.  The  monument  was  given 
international  recognition  in  1965,  during 
the  sesquicentennial  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  future  date 
I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about  this 
great  lady,  who  was  my  friend  for  so 
many  years. 


ROSE  McCONNELL  LONG 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  Rose  McConnell  Long  who  served  in 
this  body  for  about  a  year  following  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  late  Huey  P. 
Long. 

Mrs.  Long  was  bom  in  Greensburg, 
Ind.,  on  April  8.  1892.  She  moved  with 
her  parents  to  Slireveport,  La.,  in  1901. 
She  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Shreveport  and  became  a  schoolteacher. 
Willie  she  was  a  schoolteacher  she  met 
the  late  Huey  P.  Long  and  they  were 
maiTled.  Prom  that  union  three  children 
were  bom.  One  of  those  children  was 
Mrs.  Rose  McConnell  McFarland,  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  doctor,  who  now  lives 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Dr.  O.  W.  Mc- 
Farland. Mrs.  Long  died  at  the  Boulder 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Boulder.  Colo., 
where  the  home  of  the  McFarlands  is 
located. 

Mrs.  Long  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Farland, and,  of  course,  her  illustrious 
son,  Russell  B.  Long,  who  is  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and  also  an- 
other son.  Palmer  Long,  a  prominent 
businessman  in  Shreveport,  La.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  three  of  her  grand- 
children. Senator  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Long,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland,  were 
with  her. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Huey 
Long,  Rose  Long,  and  Russell  Long 
form  the  only  father-mother-son  com- 
bination mthe  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mrs.  Long  was  appointed  to  serve  in 
this  body  by  former  Gov.  James  A.  Noe 
on  January  31,  1936,  and  served  until 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  JUNE  1,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modifled 
to  provide  for  an  adjournment  to  11:30 
a.m.  on  Monday.) 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
made  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts : 
On  May  26,  1970: 

S.  2999.  An  act  to  authorize.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  hu- 
man body  after  death  for  specified  purposes; 
and 

S.  3778.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Osage 
River  Basin.  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  8.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mo. 
On  May  27,  1970: 

S.  856.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  In 
international  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hughes) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Maurice  J. 
Williams,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  17755) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30. 1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  17755)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
ixtrtation  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  INC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation 
(3.  Doc.  91-64) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  prop»osed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  in  the  amount  of  $157,816,600  for 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  pxayments  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  to 
finance  the  unfunded  liability  created  In  fis- 
cal year  1970  by  two  new  statutes,  which, 
with  an  ticcomprtinying  paper  was  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Report  Requibzd  by  the  Water  Resottp.ces 
Research  Act  op  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  proj- 
ects selected  for  funding  through  grants, 
contracts,  and  matching  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  educational  institutions,  private 
foundations  or  other  institutions,  with  pri- 
vate firms,  as  authorized  by  section  200(a) 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"Resolution  of  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature 

"Joint  resolution  urging  a  strong  U.S.  pro- 
test to  prevent  the  Imminent  invasion  of 
North  Pacific  salmon  fisheries  by  South 
Korea 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  reliable  evidence  through  ob- 
servation, foreign  fleet  preparation,  and 
foreign  sales  commitments  Indicates  that 
U.S.  North  Pacific  salmon  resources  are  In 
grave  danger  from  major  South  Korean  sal- 
mon fishing  operations  In  the  Bering  Sea; 
and 

"Whereas  verbal  statements  from  the  Ko- 
rean government  that  salmon  will  not  be 
the  intended  catch  serve  as  little  assurance 
that  our  salmon  resources  will  be  protected, 
since  similar  guarantees  In  1969  W2re  sum- 
marily broken,  resulting  In  the  catch  of 
some  500-700  tons  of  Bristol  Bay  red  sal- 
mon; and 

"Whereas  the  Korean  government  has  not 
Indicated  that  they  are  planning  to  take 
steps  to  enforce  licensing  provisions  on  their 
fishermen  or  to  Invoke  significant  {>enal- 
tles;  and 

"Whereas  an  Invasion  of  these  red  sal- 
mon grounds  could  seriously  endanger  the 
success  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
fisheries  treaty  signed  by  Japan,  Canada  and 
the  U.S.,  thereby  opening  up  U.S.  salmon 
resources  within  12  miles  of  our  coast  to 
Ja[>an,  Korea,  Russia  and  any  other  foreign 
country  desiring  to  participate  in  their  har- 
vest; and 

"Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  ability 
of  Korea  to  mount  an  expedition  of  the 
magnitude  being  planned  Is  made  directly 
or  Indirectly  possible  through  U.S.  foreign 
aid  to  Korea; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Alaska  State 
Legislature  respectfully  requests  that  the 
strongest  protests  possible  be  made  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  Including 
reconsideration  of  aid  and  trade  policies, 
to  prevent  the  imminent  Korean  fishing  In- 
vasion of  U.S.  salmon,  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  obtain  an  Irrevocable  commitment  from 
Korea  that  it  will  abstain  from  fishing  U.S. 
salmon  in  the  future. 

"Copies  of  the  Resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  S{>eaker  of  the  House; 
the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell.  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary,  Department  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Honor- 


able Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Chairman,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee;  the  Honorable  Harley 
O.  Staggers,  Chairman,  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  the  Honor- 
able John  R.  Gilbert.  President,  Associa- 
tion of  Pacific  Fisheries;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  U.S.  Reipresentatlve, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegiation  Ln  Con- 
gress. 

"The  following  officers  of  the  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  resolution. 
Senate  CS  for  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
Ill  am  S.  was  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Uniform 
Rules  of  the  Legislature. 

"Passed  by  the  House.  May  6.  1970. 
"Jalmar  M.  Kertttjla, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Constance  H.  Paddock, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate.  May  4.  1970. 
"Brad  Phillips, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Betty  Hanitan, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Keith  H.  Miller, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution    of   the    Alaska 
State  Legislature 
"Joint  resolution  relating   to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Science  in  Alaska 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

"Whereas  It  is  the  imperative  goal  of  the 
new  science  of  the  environment  to  determine 
how  man  can  utilize,  without  damaging,  the 
earth's  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  task  before  this  new  science 
Is  of  an  urgency  which  no  longer  advocates 
but  compels  the  establishment  of  a  National 
InsrtJtute  of  Environmental  Science  to  pro- 
vide the  coordination  of  the  effort  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  essential  to  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  a  wholesome 
and  productive  environment;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  offers  this  institute  a 
laboratory  unavailable  elsewhere  In  the 
world;  a  laboratcnry  vast  in  size  and  rich  in 
the  resources  of  nature;  a  laboratoiry  ol 
broad  climatic,  geographic,  geologic,  botanic 
and  zoological  expanse;  a  laboratory  embrac- 
ing the  full  range  of  environmental  condi- 
tions to  which  man  must  adapt  as  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  development  of  the 
virtually  untapped  wealth  of  the  North; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  requests  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  in 
Alaska  a  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Science  to  Initiate  a  continuing  program  of 
research  to  Insure  that  man  uses  his  natural 
resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a 
quality  environment;  and  be  It 

"F^irther  resolved  that  the  Governor  Is  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  panel  of  concerned 
Alaskans  to  compile  Information  that  will 
enable  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  as- 
sess the  need  for,  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from,  a  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Science  in  Alaska. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary,  Department  of 
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Agriculture:  the  Honorable  Maurice  H. 
Stans.  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce; 
the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Wel- 
fare; to  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Congress;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel. 
United  States  Senators,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Howard  W.  Pollock,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

"The  following  officers  of  the  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  resolu- 
tion. Senate  CS  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  106.  was  passed  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Uniform 
Rules  of  the  Legislature. 

•Passed  by  the  House,  May  8,  1970. 
"Jalmab  M.  Kjerttvla, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

"CoNSTANCi:  H.  Paddock. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
•Passed  by  the  Senate.  May  5.  1970. 
■•Brad  Phuxips. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"BrrxY  Hanitan, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Kkpth  H.  Mn.LER, 
"Gcremor  of  Alaska." 


(The  remajks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rbcohd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  STANDARDS  AND  CON- 
DUCT ON  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PRIVATE 
IMMIGRATION  BILLS  IN  THE  SEN- 
ATE FOR  CHINESE  CREWMEN, 
90TH  AND  9 1ST  CONGRESSES— RE- 
PORT OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  *S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-911) 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  under 
the  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  338. 
88th  Congress,  second  session,  submitted 
a  report  on  the  Investigation  of  the  In- 
troduction of  Private  Immigration  Bills 
in  the  Senate  for  Chinese  Crewmen,  90th 
and  91st  Congresses,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
submitted  the  report  appear  earlier  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 

S.  3893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Walter 
Ling  ( Wisalaya  Luknakul) : 

3.  3894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cho-Man 
Chan;   and 

S.   3895.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlzallna 
Animas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S  3896.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  ,the  OloTer 
Packing  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

S.  3897.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Shul  Lun 
Young  (Wah  Yuk  Lau);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  3898.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed  pub- 
Uc  opLmon  upon  price  and  Income  behavior 
which  threatens  national  economic  stability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    746 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ^Mr.  McCarthy)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  746.  which  is  my  bill 
to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  include  chiropractors' 
services  among  the  benefits  provided  py 
the  insurance  program  established  by 
part  B  of  such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3878 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3878,  relating  to  manpower  requirements, 
resources,  development,  utilization,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
71— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  JOINT  MEETING  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  HEAR  STUDENTS  ON 
THE  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Hart,  Moss, 
Inouye,  Gravel,  and  Cranston.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  five  students  on  the 
related  subjects  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
and  the  growing  turmoil  on  our  college 
and  university  campuses  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel>.  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
sence of  democracy  rests  in  the  principle 
of  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
people  of  a  nation  and  those  who  repre- 
sent them. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  many  Americans  have  lost  faith  in 
the  openness  of  this  exchange.  Especially 
among  our  yoxmg  people,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  they  cannot  be  heard. 

In  recent  weeks  most  of  us  have  met 
with  students.  They  have  been  respon- 
sible, intelligent,  and  concerned.  They 
have  conveyed  a  sincere  conviction  that 
our  democratic  system  can  and  must  be 
made  to  work. 

I  believe  that  the  time  for  us  to  up- 
hold that  conviction,  the  time  to  listen 
and  to  act,  is  now.  We  must  be  willing  not 
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only  to  hear  what  our  young  people  are 
saying,  but  to  act  in  a  substantive  way. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Democrats  in  Maine 
participated  in  a  significant  step  toward 
a  new  dialog  with  the  young  people  of  our 
State.  For  the  first  time  in  our  State, 
students  had  a  voice  in  shaping  political 
policy.  Young  and  old  say  that  unity  and 
harmony  could  result  from  giving  stu- 
dents a  meaningful  voice.  Students 
learned  that  they  can  indeed  be  heard, 
and  age  discovered  that  by  listening,  it 
too,  can  learn. 

I  believe  that  this  cooperative  effort 
need  not,  and  must  not,  reflect  only  a 
fleeting  moment  of  unity.  I  feel  that  it 
must  carry  beyond  the  State  of  Maine 
and  beyond  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  positive  step  has  been  taken,  as  both 
students  and  Congressmen  have  become 
more  aware  of  the  problems  each  faces. 
I  am  certain  that  innovative  ideas  will 
come  from  the  meetings  and  discussions 
of  recent  weeks.  The  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  brought  to  me  by  a 
group  of  concerned  students  trying  to 
find  constructive  ways  to  aii'  their  views, 
can  carry  us  one  step  further  in  om"  ef- 
foits  to  cement  this  feeling  of  coopera- 
tion. 

This  resolution  would  provide  for  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  to  hear  five 
students,  representing  not  only  their 
own  institutions  but  the  larger  gathering 
of  colleges  and  universities  in  their 
regions  as  well.  I  am  hopeful  that  such 
action  can  provide  the  meaningful  forum 
needed  to  focus  attention  on  the  crisis  on 
our  campuses  today. 

For  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  ^ 
of  our  young  people  are  simply  asking  ^ 
that  we  have  the  decency  to  listen  to 
them,  and  the  understanding  to  respond 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  We  cannot  let 
this  manifestation  of  their  campaign  go 
unattended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  71  >,  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  71 

Whereas  there  Is  widespread  national  con- 
cern over  continuing  American  involvement 
m  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  in  specific 
the  recent  events  in  Cambodia;  and 

Whereas  the  most  intense  concern  has 
been  expressed  by  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America,  particularly  those  In  our 
colleges  and  universities;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  university  stu- 
dents have  sent  delegations  to  Washington 
to  express  their  grave  concern  In  a  peace- 
ful and  constructive  fashion  to  members 
of  Congress  and  the  Administration;  and 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  skepticism 
among  all  young  people  of  this  nation  as 
to  whether  their  representatives  will  accord 
their  expression  of  concern  an  effective  hear- 
ing: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  may  be 
in  order  at  any  time  before  June  15.  1970,  for 
the  speaker  to  declare  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving In  Joint  meeting  five  students,  one 
each  from  a  parochial  university  and  uni- 
versities from  the  West  coast,  Midwest.  East 
coast  and  South.  These  students,  who  shall 
represent  not  only  their  own  schools  but 
al«o  the  larger  groupings  of  universities 
in  their  area,  shaU  present  their  views  about 
the  Indochina  War  and  the  Cause  of  Peace. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    663 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  modified  amendment  No.  653  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    664 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  15628,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  submitted  the  amend- 
ments appear  later  in  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.  > 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 
AIVIENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    665 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  17755)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


THE  MANHOOD  GAME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  May  30.  1970, 
there  appeared  an  impressive  editorial 
written  by  the  editor.  Norman  Cousins. 

I  regard  this  as  an  extremely  impor- 
tant statement  on  the  Cambodian  deci- 
sion, or  adventure,  of  President  Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
editorial  be  published  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Manhood  Game 

"It  Is  not  our  power  but  our  ■will  and 
character  that  are  being  tested,"  President 
Nixon  declared  In  explaining  his  decision 
to  commit  American  fighting  forces  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

A  White  House  aide,  talking  to  a  reporter, 
underlined  this  thesis  when  he  said  that 
the  President  had  to  show  the  world  that 
"America  hasn't  lost  its  manhood." 

What,  then.  Is  manhood? 

Whatever  manhood  is,  there  are  some 
things  manhood  certainly  Is  not. 

Manhood  Is  not  armed  soldiers  firing  Into 
a  crowd  of  students,  whatever  the  provoca- 
tion. 

Manhood  Is  not  a  powerful  nation  raining 
bombs  down  on  the  villagers  of  a  small  na- 
tion, without  any  risk  of  counterattack  or 
retaliation. 


Manhood  is  not  ordering  soldiers  to  use 
flame-throwers  in  tunnels,  often  incinerating 
noncombatant  civilians  who  are  too  terrified 
to  heed  the  order  to  come  out. 

Manhood  is  not  the  manufacture  and 
stockpiling  of  weai>ons  beyond  any  reason- 
able defijoltlon  of  national  defense — weap- 
ons that  already  far  exceed  any  possible  re- 
quirement for  the  use  of  destructive  force. 

Manhood  Is  not  deaUng  with  error  by 
concealing  It  or  compounding  It,  or  by  mak- 
ing false  pride  more  important  than  mtel- 
ligenco  and  compassion  In  America's  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  manhood  game 
as  played  by  large  nations  Is  that  It  is  filled 
■with  deadly  contradictions.  The  same  nation 
that  feels  It  can  make  an  Impression  on 
others  only  by  the  show  of  force  is  curiously 
unimpressed  by  the  same  strategy  when  It  Is 
employed  by  others.  This  Is  true  not  Just  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations,  but  also  of  the  increas- 
ingly ominous  Israeli-Arab  confrontation. 
Retaliation,  not  reconciliation.  Is  the  first  Im- 
pulse. A  nation  that  believes  others  under- 
stand only  the  language  of  force  has  difficulty 
Itself  In  speaking  the  language  of  peace. 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  manhood 
game  Is  that  a  nation  demonstrates  Its  will 
and  character  In  direct  ratio  to  Its  readiness 
to  use  force  In  what  It  conceives  to  be  Its  na- 
tional Interest.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
It  necessary  at  this  time  to  carry  out  massive 
naval  maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sub- 
marines, anti-submarine  vessels,  and  auxil- 
iary ships  are  Involved  In  the  exercises.  They 
have  been  docking  In  Cuba  to  refuel  and  re- 
supply.  The  obvious  aim  Is  to  serve  notice  on 
Washington  that  Moscow  does  not  lack  the 
will  and  character  to  extend  Its  overseas  mili- 
tary commitments. 

International  observers,  assessing  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Soviet  military  presence  so  close 
to  U.S.  shores,  contend  it  is  a  reaction  to 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  move  Into  Cam- 
bodia. The  (Cambodian  decision,  however,  has 
been  described  by  some  U.S.  officials  as  a  re- 
action to  the  increasing  military  commit- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  Is  obvious  that  each  side  Is  convinced  Its 
will  and  character  are  being  tested  by  the 
other,  and  that  the  only  way  to  pass  the  test 
is  to  display  a  readiness  to  use  force  In  ever 
larger  amounts  and  In  Increasingly  risky 
situations. 

The  trouble  with  the  manhood  game  Is 
that  It  Is  played  at  the  expense  of  man.  The 
Inevitable  result  of  a  competitive  display  of 
national  manhood  Is  to  create  the  stage  and 
the  occasion  for  an  ultimate  assault  on 
human  life. 

There  Is  a  wider,  positive  definition  of 
manhood  that  takes  In  more  than  Just  raw 
force  and  the  will  to  use  It.  Manhood  has 
something  to  do  with  maturity,  the  compre- 
hension born  of  experience,  and  the  capacity 
for  making  moral  judgments. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  kind  of  national 
maturity  Is  not  possible  In  a  world  that  lacks 
the  specific  Institution  and  the  machinery  to 
render  force  unnecessary.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  that  a  nation  such  as  the  United 
States  has  the  obligation  to  press  forward 
with  Ideas  for  developing  alternatives  to 
force,  brutality,  and  ill-temper.  Nothing 
would  be  more  dramatic  and  hopeful  than 
for  the  Umted  States  to  declare  to  the  world 
that  the  central  and  overriding  purpose  of 
Its  foreign  policy  Is  to  enable  the  United  Na- 
tions to  put  the  human  interest  above  the 
national  Interest. 


SOME  THANKS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
since  1957  the  United  States  has  been  the 
main  supplier  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  Jordan.  Since   1952  more 


than  $600  million  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  given  to  King  Hussein's 
little  kingdom.  Very  definitely.  Mr.  F*res- 
ident,  I  am  opposed  to  giving  away  our 
taxpayers'  money  in  this  manner  and  in 
particular  to  Jordan.  In  1966  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  Jordan  a  large  num- 
ber of  F-104  Star-fighter  jets.  A  few 
were  delivered  before  the  June  1967 
Arab-Israel  war  erupted,  but  fortunately, 
for  the  Jordanians,  these  war  planes  were 
flown  to  safety  in  Turkey  a  few  hours 
before  the  Israelis  destroyed  the  Jordan 
Air  Force. 

Since  then  between  50  and  100  M-47 
and  M-48  Patton  tanks  and  additional 
Starfighter  jet  warplanes  have  been  de- 
livered by  our  military-industrial  com- 
plex to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Jor- 
danian pilots  are  now  being  trained  for 
free  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

Last  month  mobs  burned  and  ran- 
sacked our  Embassy  and  USIA  library  in 
the  capital  of  Jordan,  Amman,  and  as- 
saulted some  Americans.  Jordanian 
pohce  stood  by  apparoitly  enjoying  the 
spectacle. 

Mr.  President.  I  denounce  any  con- 
tinuance of  the  ill-advised  policy  of  give- 
aways to  King  Hussein  and  his  little 
kingdc«n.  We  Americans  should  not 
tolerate  giving  military  or  economic  aid 
to  King  Hussein  and  his  kingdom  whose 
people  and  officials  have  manifested  dis- 
like and  hostility  toward  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hol- 
land). Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  further  morning 
business. 


cxvi- 


-1094— Part  13 


REPORT  OF  INV'ESTTGATION  OF 
CHINESE  CREWMEN  BILLS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  in  the 
morning  hour  be  extended  to  7  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  briefly  discussing  a 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  concerns  a  report 
on  the  investigation  by  the  Standards 
and  Conduct  Committee  on  the  Chinese 
crewmen  bills. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  26.  1969, 
the  Senate  was  informed  of  allegations 
that  had  been  published  by  some  news- 
papers of  improprieties  surrounding  the 
introduction  of  private  immigration  bills 
in  the  Senate  during  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses  for  the  relief  of  Chinese 
crewmen.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
I  responded  at  that  Ume  that  the  com- 
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mittee  had  been  looking  at  these  alle- 
gations and  would  continue  its  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  read 
briefly  from  the  report  that  I  am  filing, 
to  show  what  was  done  about  this  mat- 
ter within  a  matter  of  days.  Our  report 
contains  this  paragraph: 

Little  more  need  be  said  about  the  physi- 
cal introduction  of  bills  In  the  Senate  either, 
as  the  Committee's  earlier  recommendation 
that  prudent  practice  requires  the  signature 
and  the  presenc©-of  a  sponsoring  Senator  for 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  has  been  imple- 
mented bv  the  Senate  The  Committee  con- 
siders that  Rule  vn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  remains  adequate  as  authority 
for  the  better  practice. 

When  we  reported  back  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  introduction  of  bills  with- 
out the  participation  of  a  Senator,  the 
leadership  responded  immediately  by  in- 
voking the  practice  that  for  future  bills 
to  be  introduced,  they  had  to  have  the 
actual  signature  smd  the  presence  of  a 
sponsoring  Senator.  That  was  our  com- 
mittee's recommendation.  It  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  adopted,  and  that  has 
been  the  practice.  I  mention  that  now 
only  by  way  of  review. 

The  committee  completed  Its  Investi- 
gation recently,  and  I  now  take  this  time 
to  file  on  behalf  of  the  committee  our 
report  of  that  investigation.  Without  in- 
tending to  substitute  my  words  for  those 
of  the  report,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
I  believe  that  I  can  safely  summarize 
the  highlights  by  saying  that  we  found 
no  evidence  of  any  misconduct  by  any 
Senator  or  any  Senate  employee,  nor  did 
we  believe  from  the  information  we  ob- 
tained that  there  was  any  reason  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

The  investigation  encompassed  a  great 
many  bills  introduced  by  a  relatively 
large  number  of  Senators.  This  involved 
checking  into,  to  some  extent,  more  than 
600  bills.  Should  any  Senator  feel  the 
need  for  a  statement  specifically  relating 
to  him  from  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man has  been  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee to  provide  such  a  statement. 

That  was  a  matter  that  was  expressly 
passed  on  by  the  committee,  and  it  was 
decided  that,  with  so  many  of  these  bills 
involving  so  many  authorships,  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  try  to  go  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  these  matters,  but  that  at 
the  same  Ume.  if  any  Senator  wanted  a 
statement  from  the  committee  concern- 
ing himself,  the  chairman  was  authorized 
to  provide  such  a  statement. 

The  report  was  approved  by  five  of 
the  members  of  our  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  not 
having  completed  his  consideration  of  the 
record  and  the  report  at  this  time.  He 
has  authorized  me  to  state  that  he  has 
not  foimd  any  reason  to  disagree  with 
the  record  and  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gation so  far  but  simply  has  not  had  suf- 
ficient time  because  of  the  pressure  of 
Senate  debate  on  another  matter. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  obvious  what  that 
other  matter  Is;  It  is  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  has  occupied  the  time 
and  devoted  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  Is  going  over  this 
matter  very  carefully,  as  he  always  does; 


and,  as  I  say,  I  am  authorized  to  make 
that  statement  for  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  now  file  with  the 
Senate  this  report,  which  I  believe  is  the 
usual  procedure.  The  report  is  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  also  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy);  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talbiadge)  ; 
the  vice  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ;  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan). 

I  file  the  report  with  the  Senate  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  the  number  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  those  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  the 
report. 


FREEDOM     FOR     WAR     PRISONERS 
MUST  HAVE  TOP  PRIORITY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  several 
efforts  are  being  made  in  the  Senate  to 
link  the  fate  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  to  amendments  being  offered  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  I  commend 
these  efforts  to  the  very  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  Senators. 

We  should  not  accept  any  proposal  lim- 
iting American  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  does  not  at  the  same  time  include 
guarantees  for  those  Americans  who  are 
being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be,  in  my  estimation, 
a  signal  that  the  American  people,  speak- 
ing through  the  Senate,  are  willing  to 
abandon  these  men  to  the  savage  hostUity 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
regime. 

And  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  say  to  the  world 
that  they  are  no  longer  interested  in  the 
fate  of  these  men,  whether  they  be  five 
or  500  or  1,500.  It  is  not  the  practice  of 
Americans  to  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
turn  their  backs  on  fellow  citizens. 

No  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  be  acceptable  unless 
that  settlement  includes  freedom  for 
these  men.  No  negotiations  by  the  Com- 
mimists  cam  be  considered  as  being  in 
good  faith  unless  those  negotiations  in- 
clude the  fate  of  these  prisoners. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  press  for  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  To  date  the  adminis- 
tration has  undertaken  this  effort  with 
diligence  and  has  moved  firmly  and  di- 
rectly toward  a  resolution  of  this  un- 
fortimate  situation. 

We  know  that  the  issue  has  been  raised 
repeatedly  at  the  Paris  negotiations.  We 
also  know  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
diplomats  there  have  repeatedly  refused 
even  to  discuss  the  issue,  acting  almost 
as  though  it  did  not  exist. 

We  know  that  American  diplomats 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  wherever  they 
have  had  contact  with  the  Communists, 
have  raised  the  issue  and  tried  to  enlist 
the  good  offices  of  other  Communist 
powers  to  alleviate  the  situation.  We 
know  that  these  efforts  have  failed. 

The  failure  is  not  due  to  lack  of  trying 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  its 
diplomatic  representatives.  Far  from  it. 
The  falliire  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  have 
steadfastly  taken  this  adamant  position. 
The  administration  is  making  a  ver>' 


strong  and  verj'  persistent  effort  to  bring 
about  fruitful  negotiations  with  the 
Communists. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  m'gency  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  not  in  any  way  give  the 
appearance  that  we  are  abandoning  tliese 
Americans  to  the  continued  mistreat- 
ment and  degradation  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  their  captors. 

I  urge  most  strongly  that  the  Senate 
carefully  examine  this  problem  and 
that  every  Senator  place  this  matter 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  when  con- 
sidering action  on  the  present  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

We  must  bring  to  the  Communists  the 
full  realization  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  emphEisize  to  them  how 
deeply  the  American  people  are  com- 
mitted to  the  safe  return  of  this  small, 
bi-ave  bsmd  of  Americans. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  to  continue  by  whatever  means 
ix)ssible  to  win  their  release.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
support  this  effort  and  to  back  it  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

These  responsibilities  are  not  to  the 
1.500  men  and  their  families  alone.  We 
owe  this  to  the  entire  Nation  and  we 
must  recognize  that  this  responsibility 
has  been  placed  upon  us  by  history. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  895  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence,  with  the  exception  of  Calen- 
dar No.  899. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PURCHASE  OF  ADDITIONAL  SYS- 
TEMS AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  PAS- 
SENGER MOTOR  VEHICLES  OVER 
AND  ABOVE  THE  STATUTORY 
PRICE  LIMITATIONS 

The  bDl  <S.  2763)  to  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  systems  and  equip- 
ment over  and  above  the  statutory  price 
limitation  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  July  16,  1914.  as  amended  (31 
tJ  S.C.  638a) ,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  to  purchase  any  patssngsr  motor 
vehicle  (exclusive  of  buses  and  anihulxnces i , 
at  a  cost,  completely  equipped  for  operation, 
and  including  the  value  of  any  vehicle  ex- 
changed, In  excess  of  the  maximum  pric3 
therefor,  if  any.  established  pursuant  to  law 
by  a  Government  agency  and  In  no  event. 
more  than  such  amount  as  may  te  spec:ficd 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act.  which  ihall 
be  In  addition  to  the  amount  required  for 
transportation.  A  passenger  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  deemed  completely  equipped  for 
operation  if  it  Includes  the  systems  and 
equipment  which  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
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eral  Services  finds  are  customarily  incor- 
porated into  a  standard  passenger  motor 
vehicle  completely  equipped  for  ordinary 
operation.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  additional  systems  or  equipment 
may  be  purchased  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor finds  It  appropriate.  The  price  of  such 
additional  systems  or  equipment  shall  not 
be  considered  In  determining  whether  the 
cost  of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  is  within 
any  maximum  price  otherwise  established 
by  law; ". 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  allow  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional systems  and  equipment  for  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  over  and  above  the 
statutory  price  limitation." 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
PROSECUTION  OF  PROJECTS  IN 
CERTAIN  COMPREHENSIVE  RIVER 
BASIN  PLANS  FOR  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL, NAVIGATION,  AND  SO 
FORTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  15166)  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  proj- 
ects in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  fiood  control,  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  amendments  on  page  2,  in 
the  material  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

Central  and  Southern  Florida  .  .  .  June 
30,  1948,  $20,000,000. 

In  line  4,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$830,000,000"  and  insert 
"$810,000,000";  after  line  4,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  approved  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948,  and  subsequent  Acts  of 
Congress:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be  avaU- 
able  solely  for  the  accelerated  construction  of 
borrow  canal  L-70.  canal  C-308,  canal  C- 
119W,  and  pumping  station  S.  326,  together 
with  such  other  works  in  the  plan  of  im- 
provement as  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  agree 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  water  requirements 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park:  Provided 
further.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  and  In 
any  event  upon  completion  of  the  works 
specified  In  the  preceding  proviso,  delivery  of 
water  from  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
project  to  the  Everglades  National  Park  shall 
be  not  less  than  315,000  acre-feet  annually 
prorated  according  to  the  monthly  schedule 
set  forth  In  the  National  Park  Service  leUer 
of  October  20,  1967,  to  the  OfBce  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  or  16.5  per  centum  of  total 
deliveries  from  the  project  for  all  purposes 
Including  the  park,  whichever  Is  less. 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7,  change  the  section  number  from  "2" 
to  "3";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  change 
the  section  number  from  "3"  to  "4";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  22,  change  the 
section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  on 
page  5.  line  18;  after  the  word  "subsec- 
tion", strike  out  "not  taken  from  the  li- 
censee by  such  Commission  for  pumping 
of  water,  for  pumping,  collecting,  and 
treating  sewage,  and  for  purposes  as- 
sociated with  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  on  an  equi- 


table basis  among  such  other  preference 
customers"  and  insert  "on  an  equitable 
basis  among  such  preference  customers"; 
on  page  7,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  of  1969  ". 

After  line  4,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Aot  to 
provide  for  municipal  use  of  storage  water 
in  Benbrook  Dam,  Texas",  approved  July  34. 
1956  (70  Stat.  632),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "Fort  Worth"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  with  the  Benbrook  Water  and 
Sewer  Authority.". 

After  line  9,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  7.  That  the  project  for  Ubby  I>am. 
Kootenai  River.  Montana.  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  funds  available  for  such 
project,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $750.- 
000.  may  be  used  in  participation  with  the 
State  of  Montana  In  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  fish  hatchery  fa- 
cilities, and  the  performance  of  related  serv- 
ices, by  the  State  for  mitigation  of  fish 
losses  occasioned  by  the  project,  in  a  man- 
ner deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 

After  line  18,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  8.  That  subsection  (c)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  city  of  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  or  Its 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  and  to  a  place 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,"  ap- 
proved March  18.  1938  (52  Stat.  110).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  8,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  That  section  15  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  creating  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mission and  authorizing  said  commission  and 
its  successors  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation and  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Musca- 
tine. Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury,  Illinois", 
approved  July  26,  1956  (70  Stat.  669;  Public 
Law  811.  Eighty -fourth  Congress),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out 
"three  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"six  years",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight 
years". 

After  line  13,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  10.  (a)  That  the  project  for  Denlson 
Dam  (Lake  Texoma),  Red  River,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1215),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  city  of 
Sherman,  Texas,  is  authorized  to  construct 
a  barrier  dam  across  the  Big  Mineral  Arm 
of  Lake  Texoma  so  as  to  create  a  sublm- 
poundment  of  not  to  exceed  ninety-five 
thousand  acre-feet,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supply  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty-two 
thousand  acre-feet  annually.  The  city  of 
Sherman  shall  reimburse  the  United  States 
the  costs,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, allocable  to  an  amount  of  storage  in 
Lake  Texoma  equal  to  that  in  the  sublm- 
poundment.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  390  (b)-(f)).  Including 


the  loss  in  power  revenues  attributable  to 
the  subimpoundment. 

(b)  The  location  and  plans  for  the  barrier 
dam  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
approval  prior  to  construction  in  accordance 
with  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899 
(33  U.S.C.  401 ) . 

(c)  Prior  to  construction  of  the  barrier 
dam.  the  city  of  Sherman  shall  agree  in 
writing  to  (1)  provide  satisfactory  means  for 
the  transferral  of  small  pleasure  craft  to  and 
from  the  subimpoundment  and  Lake  Texoma; 
(2)  obtain  any  necessary  State  water  rights 
required  for  use  of  the  stored  waters;  (3( 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from  all 
damages  due  to  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  barrier  dam  and  sub- 
impoundment;  (4)  operate  and  maintain  the 
barrier  dam  and  subimpoundment  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army;  and  (5)  pay  the  costs  of 
any  alterations  or  relocations  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities necessitated  by  the  subimpoundment. 

And.  at  the  top  of  page  10,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorization  and  Miscel- 
laneous ClvU  Works  Amendments  Act  of 
1970". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bm  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  408)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  $20,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  and  during  the 
same  period,  specified  in  Senate  Resolution 
309,  Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  Februari- 
16,  1970. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  bill  (HR.  11628)  to  transfer  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  the  authority  to 
purchase  office  equipment  and  furniture 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE  MEMORIAL 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1069) 
extending  for  4  years  the  existing  au- 
thority for  the  erection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  STUDENT  AID 
PROGRAMS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
61)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  com- 
pilation entitled  "Federal  and  State 
Student  Aid  Programs"  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 
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ResoUed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  com- 
pUaUon  enUtled  'Federal  and  State  Student 
Aid  Programs  •.  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document:  and  that  there  be  printed  sixty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document,  of  which  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  four  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  four  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  after  which  the  unused  balances  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and  House 
document  rooms. 


a  "Compilation  of  Works  of  Art  and 
Other  Objects  in  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol," as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


A  HISTORY  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  584)  relative  to  printing  as  a  House 
document  a  history  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS^' 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  585)  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVATION 
COMMISSION  ANNUAL  REPORT 
The  resolution  iS.  Res.  402)  to  print 
the  annual  report  of  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  as  a  Senate 
document  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

S.  Res.  402 

Resolved.  That  the  annual  report  of  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Comjnlsslon  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969.  be  printed 
with  an  Illustration  as  a  S«nate  document. 


SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  SPACE 
PROGRAM  BENEFITS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  66  J  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  hearings  on 
space  program  benefits  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Ris.  66 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concixrringr),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  six  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Its  hearings  held  during 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  second  session,  on 
space  program  benefits  1 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CONGRESS— 1774-1970 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  70)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Biographical  Di- 
rectory of  the  American  Congress — 
1774-1970 — was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there 
shall  be  compiled  and  printed,  with  Ulustra- 
tlons,  as  a  Senate  docximent.  In  such  style 
and  form  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress  up  to  and  including  the  Nlnety- 
flrst  Congress  (1774-1970);  and  that  six 
thousand  four  hxmdred  and  thlrty-flve  addi- 
tional copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-flve  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  ninety  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five 
hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  an  Printing. 


TRIBUTES  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  537)  providing  for  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  the  tributes  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  service  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


REPORT   OF   SPECIAL   STUDY   MIS- 
SION TO  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  520)  authorizing  the  printing  of  an 
additional  one  thousand  copies  of  House 
Report  91-610,  91st  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Report  of  Special  Study 
Mission  to  Southern  Africa"  for  the  use 
of  the  Comanittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  *  i 


COMPILATION  OF  WORKS   OF  ART 
AND  OTHER  OBJECTS  IN  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL 
The   concurrent  resolution    <H.   Con. 

Res.  578)  authorizing  the  reprinting  of 


I 


HELEN  K.  CHRONSTROM 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  414)   to  pay  a 
gratuity   to   Helen  K.   Chronstrom  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  414 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Helen  K.  Chronstrom,  widow  of  Clifford  C. 
Chronstrom,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven 
and  one-half  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  swd  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  Calendar  Nos.  911  and  912 
cannot  be  considered  because  the  amend- 
ments are  not  at  the  desk.  This  concludes 
the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calendar. 

THE  ESCALATION  OF  RHETORIC 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, the  Vice  President  delivered  a  speech 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  relating  to  the  escala- 
tion of  rhetoric.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
speech,  in  which  he  indicated  that  he  is 
willing  to  "cool  it"  any  time  certain 
members  of  the  mass  media  are  willing  to 
do  the  same.  He  quoted  many  statements 


made  by  the  members  of  the  press  that 
themselves  were  somewhat  brash. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  this  speech,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  the  Vice  President  at  Texas 

Republican  Fund  Raiser 
Lately,  you  have  been  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  of  public  comment  about  Vice  Presi- 
dential rhetoric  and  how  I  should  "cool  It." 
The  President  Is  getting  this  advice  dally 
from  many  quarters  .  .  .  some  of  them  In- 
side the  government.  But  mostly  It  has  come 
from  persons  who  have  been  In  the  target 
area  of  some  of  my  speeches.  Nowhere  Is  the 
complaint  louder  than  In  the  columns  and 
editorials  of  the  liberal  news  media  of  this 
country,  those  really  Illiberal,  self-appointed 
guardians  of  our  destiny  who  would  like  to 
run  the  country  without  ever  submitting  to 
the  elective  process  as  we  In  public  office 
must  do. 

The  President  has  refused  to  curb  my 
statements  on  behalf  of  this  administration's 
policies,  or  to  tell  me  what  words  to  use  or 
what  tone  to  take  In  my  speeches.  And  on  my 
part,  I  have  refused  to  "cool  It" — to  use  the 
vernacular — until  those  self-righteous  lower 
their  voices  a  few  decibels.  This,  I  am  sure, 
they  are  unwilling  to  do,  and  there  is  too 
much  at  stake  in  the  nation  for  us  to  leave 
the  entire  field  of  public  commentary  to 
them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  these  pundits 
make  my  rhetoric  seem  tame.  Here  are  a  few 
recent,  random  samples  I  have  collected  to 
share  with  you  tonight.  These  are  the  people 
who  never  tire  of  telling  a  President  how  he 
should  run  the  nation's  affairs.  I  hope  you 
will  overlook  the  slightly  hysterical  tone  of 
some  of  their  comments.  They  are  over- 
wrought because  their  advice  Is  not  heeded 
by  the  President  with  any  degree  of 
regularity. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  constantly 
virges  u.s  to  lower  nur  voices,  said  after  the 
President's  detailed  address  to  the  nation 
on  his  decision  to  clean  out  the  enemy 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia: 

"There  Is  something  so  erratic  and  irra- 
tional, not  to  say  incomprehensible,  about  all 
this  that  you  have  to  assume  there  Is  more  to 
It  than  he  Is  telling  us." 

The  Post  may  as  well  have  come  right  out 
and  said  that  It  thought  the  President  had 
lost  his  sanity.  Words  like  "erratic.  Irrational, 
Incomprehensible"  are  not  ordinarily  used  to 
describe  a  carefully  studied  military  decision 
by  the  nation's  Commander-in-Chief. 

And  when  the  President  referred  to  some 
college-based  criminals  as  bums — these 
were  people  who  had  burned  up  a  profes- 
sor's life  work — the  Post  was  beside  Itself. 
It  fulminated  as  follows: 

"A  gratuitous  clop  ...  a  page  from  Vice 
President  Agnew's  copybook  .  .  .  campus  un- 
rest Is  simply  being  fanned  and  exploited 
by  the  administration  .  .  .  Hate  the  dissi- 
dents, excoriate  the  'bums,'  see  if  yoxt  can 
match  Mr.  Agnew  In  hurling  names  at 
them." 

That  was  the  hysterical  view  from  the 
Post's  Ivory  Tower  where  that  master  of 
sick  Invective,  Herblock  also  works.  He 
reached  a  new  low  with  a  cartoon  showing 
a  National  Guardsman  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Kent  State  tragedy  with  a  box  of  live 
ammunition — each  bullet  bearing  a  phrase 
from  my  speeches.  Except  one.  That  bullet 
was  labeled  "college  bums"  In  honor  of  the 
President. 

And  they  ask  us  to  cool  the  rhetoric  and 
lower  our  voices. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  axis,  the  New  York  Times 
was  thoughtfully  contemplating  events. 
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A  "military  hallucination,"  it  called  the 
President's  decision  and  It  sternly  warned 
one  and  all :  "If  the  President  does  not 
promptly  pull  back  from  this  dangerous  ad- 
venture. Congress  will  have  to  assert  Its  con- 
stitutional powers  of  restraint." 

The  rimes  columnists  were  less  restrained. 
Anthony  Lewis,  writing  from  London,  said: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
maudlin  personalization  and  simplification 
of  complex  political  Issues,  makes  war  a  test 
of  his  own  and  the  nation's  manhood  .  .  . 
By  this  action  President  Nixon  has  calcu- 
latedly  chosen  to  widen  the  division  among 
the  American  people,  to  Inflame  Instead  of 
heal." 

And  Tom  Wicker,  the  soft-spoken  boy 
wonder  of  the  opinion  molders,  said  with 
disdain : 

"Whatever  his  motives  and  his  policy,  Mr. 
Nixon  relied  heavily.  In  his  appearances  be- 
fore the  nation,  on  deception,  demagoguery 
and  chauvinism." 

James  Reston,  the  Times'  premier  colum- 
nist, writing  from  Washlng:ton  on  May  10, 
after  tlie  weekend  of  student  demonstra- 
tions, saw  fit  to  equate  me  with  Jerry  Rubin 
as  an  extremist.  Mr.  Reston  did  not  bother 
to  amplify  on  this  comparison. 

But  so  that  the  Times  and  its  editors  and 
columnists  can  be  kept  In  proper  perspective, 
I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  a  few  comments 
that  the  Incendiary  Mr.  Rubin  made  on  the 
Kent  State  campus  one  month  prior  to  the 
confrontation  that  brought  the  student 
deaths  there.  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  re- 
ported that  he  told  an  audience  of  1.500: 

"Until  you  people  are  prejiared  to  kill  your 
parents  you  aren't  ready  for  the  revolu- 
tion .  .  . 

"The  American  school  system  will  be  ended 
In  two  years.  We  are  going  to  bring  It  down. 
Quit  being  Ert,udents.  Become  criminals.  We 
have  to  disrupt  every  institution  and  break 
every  law  .  .  . 

"Do  you  people  want  a  diploma  or  to  take 
this  school  over  and  use  It  for  your  own  pur- 
poses? .  .  .  It's  quiet  here  now  but  things 
are  going  to  start  again." 

To  suggest  that  I  am  guilty  of  this  type  of 
incendiarism  Is  In  keeping  with  the  Irrespon- 
sibility that  the  Times  manages  to  achieve 
on  Its  editorial  page.  And  It  Is  appropriate 
that  the  slur  be  cast  by  Mr.  Reston,  who  de- 
lights In  calling  other  p>eople  demagogues. 

Earlier,  the  Times  had  deplored  what  It 
called  "the  Administration's  open  exploita- 
tion of  fear  and  discord"  and  had  said  "there 
is  a  disturbing  appeal  to  the  nation's  lowest 
instincts  in  the  present  Administration's  de- 
scent to  gutter  fighting." 

And  they  ask  us  to  cool  the  rhetoric  and 
lower  our  voices! 

While  the  President's  move  on  b^alf  of 
our  troops  In  Vietnam  caused  shivers  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times,  It 
brought  apoplexy  In  some  of  the  other  mis- 
named bastions  of  liberalism  In  this  country. 

The  New  Republic,  In  a  rare  front-page 
editorial,  said  this  week: 

"Richard  Nixon  Is  going  down  In  history, 
all  right,  but  not  soon  enough  .  .  ." 

It  used  such  terms  as  "transparently 
phony  .  .  .  fraud  .  .  .  mean  contempt  .  .  . 
driven  .  .  .  disorderly  .  .  .  secretive  .  .  .  dan- 
gerous" to  describe  the  President's  actions. 

"How  Is  this  country  to  get  through  the 
next  2'/^  years  without  flying  apart"?  the 
magazine  asked. 

/.  F.  Stone's  Bi-Weekly,  another  strident 
voice  of  llllberallsm  commented: 

"The  race  Is  on  between  protest  and  dis- 
aster .  .  .  The  only  hope  is  that  the  students 
can  create  such  a  Plague  for  Peace,  swarm- 
ing like  locusts  Into  the  halls  of  Congress, 
that  they  stop  all  other  business  and  make 
an  end  to  the  war  the  No.  1  concern  It  ought 
to  be.  The  slogaui  of  the  striking  students 
ought  to  be:  Suspend  Classes  and  Educate 
the  Country." 


During  the  frenzy  following  the  Cam- 
bodian action,  which  news  media  invective 
helped  fan  instead  of  cool,  it  was  not  even 
safe  to  visit  the  South. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I  substituted 
for  the  President  In  dedicating  the  massive 
new  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  to  Generals 
Lee  and  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Davis  near 
Atlanta  on  May  9tb. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  doesn't 
care  much  for  me  anyway,  decided  I  was 
unfit  for  the  honor.  They  put  It  In  stronger 
terms,  saying  it  was  "a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace" that  I  was  making  that  address. 

The  editorial  continued: 

"Honorable  men  ride  that  rocky  ledge  .  .  . 
Splro  Agnew  has  none  of  those  redeeming 
qualities.  He  has  the  grace  of  a  drill  sergeant 
and  the  understanding  of  a  19th  century 
prison  camp  warden." 

Not  even  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  which 
views  me  with  varying  degrees  of  horror  from 
Its  position  on  the  extreme  left,  has  matched 
the  rhetoric  of  that  tribute.  Or  at  least,  I 
haven't  seen  It  If  It  has.  I  only  see  those 
clippings  from  the  Gazette  that  are  for- 
warded to  me  by  Senator  Pulbright  .  .  . 
And  sometimes  Martha  Mitchell. 

Life's  expert  on  the  Presidency — or  I 
should  say  it's  leading  expert.  Hugh  Sldey — 
pictured  the  I*resident  as  acting  from  "a  kind 
of  splendid  and  angry  Isolation  In  the  Oval 
Office,  a  deliberate  defiance  of  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  Americans  and  their  In- 
stitutions." 

Mr.  Sldey  was  even  less  charitable  about 
the  Vice  President. 

"For  weeks  now,"  he  said,  "Agnew,  more 
than  Abble  Hoffman  or  William  Kunstler,  has 
dominated  the  headlines  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse  that  served  mainly  to  call  attention  to 
all  that  Is  bad  In  our  society — or  what  he 
takes  to  be  bad  .  .  .  laying  about  wltii  that 
big  careless  brush  of  his  against  the  Admin- 
istration's lengthening  list  of  enemies." 

Now  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment.  Who  Is 
the  real  critic  of  America  today?  Who  rails 
against  our  system  and  our  Institutions — 
suggesting  we  are  a  racist.  Imperialistic  so- 
ciety? Is  it  Life  magazine  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

But  for  pure  unbridled  invective,  you  will 
have  to  look  far  to  beat  that  of  the  excitable 
columnist,  television  commentator  and 
former  Ambassador  to  Finland,  Carl  T. 
Rowan.  Mr.  Rowan  might  once  have  used 
diplomatic  language,  but  he  long  ago  lost 
the  art  and  his  rhetoric  Is  anything  but  cool. 

In  one  recent  column  about  me,  he  em- 
ployed these  phrases:  "rose  above  his  own 
laziness  and  Ineptitude,"  "a  dumb  Joke — a 
sort  of  aberration  of  history."  "he  has  come 
to  personify  all  the  class  confilct.  the  racial 
hostility,  the  cultural  and  generation  gaps 
that  have  transformed  this  society  into  a 
tlnderbox,"  "calculated  maliciousness,"  "pre- 
fers to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  selfish  elements  In  society." 

And  Mr.  Rowan  could  not  resist  Joining 
Herblock  and  others  in  suggesting  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  deaths  of  the  Kent 
Stat«  students. 

Quote:  "Incredibly,  even  as  four  Kent 
students  lay  In  the  morgue  and  others  lay 
critically  wounded  In  hospitals,  the  Vice 
President's  trigger-happy  tongue  was  still 
firing  buckshot." 

But  the  most  vicious  attempt  to  transfer 
the  blame  for  the  Kent  State  student  deaths 
that  I  have  read  was  In  the  Illiberal  New 
York  Poet,  by  columnist  Pete  HamiU.  Listen 
to  his  Irrational  raving: 

"When  you  call  campus  dissenters  'bums', 
as  Nixon  did  the  other  day.  you  should  not 
be  surprised  when  they  are  shot  through  the 
head  and  the  chest  by  National  Guardsmen. 
Nixon  is  as  responsible  for  the  Kent  State 
slaughter  as  he  and  the  rest  of  his  bloodless 
gang  of  corporation  men  were  for  the  antl- 
integratlon  violence  In  Lamar,  and  for  the 


pillage  and  murder  that  Is  taking  place  In 
the  name  of  democracy  In  Cambodia  .  .  . 
At  Kent  State,  two  boys  and  two  girls  were 
shot  to  death  by  men  unleashed  by  a  Presi- 
dent's slovenly  rhetoric.  If  that's  the  brave 
new  America,  to  hell  with  It." 

Or  If  you  care  for  a  distaff  view  from  that 
same  organ,  here's  Harriet  Van  Home: 

"The  President's  ...  TV  presentation  of 
this  decision  was,  moreover,  maudlin,  crafty 
and  stained   by   fulsome   sentiments." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a 
lot  of  wild,  hot  rhetoric  tonight — none  of  It 
mine.  This  goes  on  dally  In  the  editorial 
pages  of  some  very  large,  very  reputable 
newspapters  In  this  country — not  all  of  them 
In  the  East  by  a  long  shot.  And  It  pours  out 
of  the  television  set  and  the  radio  In  a 
daily  torrent,  assailing  our  ears  so  incessant- 
ly we  no  longer  register  shock  at  the  Irre- 
sponsibility and  thoughtlessness  behind  the 
statements, 

"But  you  are  the  Vice  President,"  they  say 
to  me.  "You  should  choose  your  language 
more  carefully." 

Nonsense.  I  have  sworn  I  will  uphold  the 
Constitution  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Those  who  would  tear  our  country 
apart  or  try  to  bring  down  its  government 
are  enemies,  whether  here  or  abroad,  whether 
destroying  libraries  and  classrooms  on  a  col- 
lege campus,  or  firing  at  American  troops 
from  a  rice  paddy  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  an  obligation  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  call  things  as  I  see  them, 
and  I  have  an  obligation  to  the  President 
to  support  his  actions  In  the  best  manner 
that  I  can.  I  choose  my  own  words,  and  I 
set  the  tone  of  my  speeches.  As  he  said  at 
his  recent  press  conference.  I  am  responsible 
for  what  I  say.  And  I  Intend  to  be  heard 
above  the  dim  even  If  It  means  raising  my 
voice. 

Nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  some 
of  the  editors  and  columnists  I  have  quoted 
tonight  than  to  have  me  simply  shut  up  and 
disappear. 

Nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  those 
on  the  campus  whose  motives  I  have  chal- 
lenged. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  the 
great  body  of  students  who  are  trying 
honestly  to  get  an  education.  They  are  rather 
a  small  hard  core  of  hell-raisers  who  want 
to  overturn  the  system  for  the  sake  of  chaos 
alone.  They  burn,  pillage  and  destroy  because 
they  rebel  against  their  lack  of  creativity. 
Although  they  are  few  in  number,  they  have 
had  a  shattering  Impact.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  encouraged  by  an  equally  small  number 
of  faculty  members  who  apparently  cannot 
compete  legitimately  within  the  system  or 
do  not  choose  to  do  so. 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  this  hard 
core  of  faculty  and  students  should  be  Iden- 
tified and  dismissed  from  the  otherwise 
healthy  body  of  the  college  community  lest 
they,  like  a  cancer,  destroy  It. 

Peaceful  dissent,  yes.  Violence,  no! 

Reasonable  debate,  yes!  Street  rioting, 
no! 

Orderly  change,  yes!  Throw  out  the  sys- 
tem, no! 

Some  others  who  would  be  Just  as  pleased 
If  I  lapsed  Into  a  more  traditional  Vice  Presi- 
dential silence  are  in  the  Congress — the 
Isolationists  In  the  Senate,  who  seek  at  every 
turn  to  thwart  the  President's  efforts  to  con- 
clude this  country's  Involvement  In  Vietnam, 
in  a  manner  which  will  prevent  that  part  of 
the  world  from  falling  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion. These  Senators  are  well  Intentloned, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  far  longer  thsui  I,  but  I'm 
afraid  this  has  narrowed  their  viewpoint. 
They  shotUd  get  out  In  the  country.  It  would 
improve  their  vision  and  their  sense  of 
reality.  Most  Americans,  I  believe,  fully  rea- 
lize that  this  country  can  never  again  with- 
draw to  Its  shorelines  and  survive.  That  Is 
the  lesson  of  history  that  some  have  failed  to 
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learn  or  have  too  soon  forgotten.  The  Presi- 
dent desperately  needs  a  Republican  Con- 
gress to  replace  these  neo-lsolatlonist  views 
and  remove  the  willful  obstruction  of  his 
progreuns. 

Finally  a.  word  about  a  third  group  that 
has  received  some  attention  In  my  speeches — 
the  electronic  news  media.  I  have  tried  to- 
night to  be  specific  In  my  criticism.  I  realize 
I  have  left  out  many  who  are  in  the  business 
of  second-guessing  the  President,  and  who 
should  have  been  included.  I  hope  we  can 
get  around  to  them  later.  But  I  also  recog- 
nize there  are  many  others  In  the  news  pro- 
fession— a  group  upon  whom  the  country 
has  to  depend  for  an  honest  report  of  what  is 
going  on  In  this  world — and  that  they  are 
attempting  to  live  up  to  this  responsibility, 
most  of  them  succeaefully.  I  exclude  them 
totally  from  the  crticlsm  I  make  here.  And  I 
compliment  them  for  doing  their  jobs  well 
under  strong  counter  pressures,  often  with- 
in their  own  offices  and  among  less  respon- 
sible colleagues. 

It  does  bother  me,  however,  that  the 
press — as  a  group — regards  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  its  own  private  preserve.  Every  time 
I  criticize  what  I  consider  to  be  excesses  or 
faults  In  the  news  business,  I  am  accused 
of  repression,  and  the  leaders  of  the  various 
media  professional  groups  wave  the  First 
Amendment  as  they  denounce  me  That  hap- 
pens to  be  my  amendment  too.  It  guarantees 
my  free  speech  as  much  as  it  does  their  free- 
dom of  the  press.  So  I  hope  that  will  be 
remembered  the  next  time  a  "muzzle  Agnew" 
campaign  Is  launched.  There  Is  room  for  all 
of  us — and  for  our  divergent  views — under 
the  First  Amendment  i 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  AD- 
DRESSES INTERNATIONAL  CAN- 
CER   CONGRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  address  delivered  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw  on  May  24  at  the  Interna- 
tional Cancer  Congress  recently  held  in 
Houston.  I  request  that  these  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  of  the  Vice  President  em- 
phasize the  need  for  international  coop- 
eration in  the  crusade  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer.  The  International  Union  Against 
Cancer,  representing  some  70  nations,  is 
an  example  of  such  cooperation.  It  is  im- 
perative that  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
make  known  the  flndirigs  of  their  re- 
search in  this  and  other  areas  which  af- 
fect all  the  E>eople  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  we  must  continue 
to  increase  our  efforts  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  chronic 
diseases  which  afflict  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  As  the  Vice 
President  indicates,  this  is  an  area  In 
which  the  Government  has  an  important 
part  to  contribute,  but  in  which  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  also  participate  to  the 
greatest  dei?ree  possible.  President  Nixon 
has  said  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  he  supportive,  never 
dominating.  The  Nixon  administration  is 
acting  in  this  direction  to  encourage  pri- 
vate efforts  to  improve  the  system  for 
health  care  delivery,  which  has  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  our  ability  to  apply 
practically  what  we  have  learned  In  the 
research  laboratories.  The  1971  budget 
for  biomedical  research  will  be  higher 
than  It  has  ever  been  before  despite  the 
fact  that  in  this  period  of  our  economy 
unlimited  siims  of  money  are  simply  not 
available. 


I  want  to  commend  the  Vice  President 
for  his  remarks  on  this  subject  He  makes 
a  valuable  contribution  toward  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  finding 
a  cure  for  cancer,  and  solving  some  of 
the  other  problems  which  affect  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Vice  President,  Inter- 
national  C.\NCER   Congress 
Mr.     Chairman,    Distinguished    Members, 
and  Quests: 

On  behalf  of  the  President.  I  bid  our  emi- 
nent visitors  welcome  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  extend  sincere  wishes  for  a 
productive  and  successful  congress.  We  rec- 
ognize and  deeply  value  the  honor  you  do 
tis  by  holding  this  meeting  in  our  country. 

You  gather  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  Joined  In  a  common  cause  to  free 
man  of  one  of  the  grim  threats  to  his  exist- 
ence. Tou  represent  diverse  social  and  politi- 
cal ways  of  life  and  yet  you  have  succeeded 
In  working  together.  In  reasoning  together. 
In  exchanging  Information  freely,  and  in  rec- 
ognizing and  enunciating  common  goals. 
Tour  success  Is  vital  to  all  of  us,  not  only 
because  of  the  Improvement  In  the  human 
condition  that  the  eradication  of  cancer 
would  achieve,  but  also  because  of  the  ex- 
ample you  set.  { 

IS  we  can  succeed  In  working  together  for 
the  elimination  of  cancer,  why  can  we  not 
succeed  In  other  areas  of  human  endeavor — 
in  our  striving  for  world  peaceMn  o\ir  desire 
to  reverse  the  insidious  course  which  be- 
founds  our  environment  in  our  desire  to  free 
men  to  develop  to  their  ultimate  capacities 
with  dignity? 

Today,  we  are  told  that  the  promising  re- 
sults of  research  Indicate  that  viruses  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  development  of  can- 
cer. However,  we  also  are  discovering  that 
other  factors  act  as  stimuli  to  activate  the 
conditions  Induced  by  viruses.  Moreover,  It  is 
quite  likely  that  these  stimuli  are  to  be 
found  In  our  environment.  Thus,  the  causal 
factors  of  cancer  may  reside  to  a  significant 
degree  In  the  svirroundings  in  which  we  live. 
The  problem  of  Identifying  the  damaging 
elements  In  our  environment  and  of  mitl- 
gatmg  their  effects  is  one  of  the  critical  chal- 
lenges of  our  era.  We  are  threatened  with 
the  destruction  of  much  that  we  have  cre- 
ated. If  we  remain  Ignorant  of.  or  oblivious 
to,  environmental  hazards,  which  appear  to 
be  growing  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  As  In 
all  human  endeavors,  we  need  balance. 

In  this  case,  we  need  to  reconcile  the  In- 
direct dangers  of  a  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nology with  the  requirements  of  modern  so- 
ciety. We  need  to  perfect  the  mechanisms  by 
which  national  and  International  policies  are 
formulated.  To  achieve  that  difficult  end.  this 
country  is  now  strongly  committed  to  ad- 
vancing the  quality  of  life  at  home  and  to 
cooperating  with  other  countries  to  solve  en- 
vironmental problems  of  an  International 
nature  Each  of  our  nitlons  Is  confronted  by 
enormous  problems,  and  our  mutual  efforts 
to  solve  them  cooperatively  are  In  their  In- 
fancy. The  difficulty  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, since  we  axe  only  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  these  challenges  at  the  na- 
tional level.  But  we  recognize  the  need  and 
the  moral  obligation  of  all  countries  to  share 
their  experience  and  knowledge  so  that  peo- 
ple everywhere  can  benefit. 

As  one  country  learns  to  cope  more  suc- 
cessfully with  a  particular  problem,  and  an- 
other country  achieves  the  same  progress  In 
relatlMi  tD  a  different  problem,  these  ca- 
pacities must  be  made  known  for  the  benefit 
of  aU.  In  essence,  this  Is  a  problem  of  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  one  society  to 
another.  It  involves  the  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy  from   countries   with   highly   developed 


skills  In  certain  areas  to  countries  with  less 
developed  skills.  These  exchanges  have  be- 
gun, but  must  be  accelerated  by  a  sense  of 
urgency,  a  sense  of  commitment,  and  great- 
er Inmglnatlon  In  creating  new  mechanisms 
and  new  Institutions  to  deal  with  our  new 
problems.  One  Important  example  of  such 
a  new  common  effort  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental degradation  Is  the  President's  initia- 
tive within  NATO.  This  Initiative,  like  his  re- 
nunciation of  biological  warfare  as  an  of- 
fensive weapon,  is  a  clear  example  of  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  cope  with  the  practicalities  of 
Inherent  environmental  dangers. 

At  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  NATO  last  April  he  said:  "The  in- 
dustrial nations  share  no  challenge  more 
urgent  than  that  of  bringing  20th  century 
man  and  his  environment  to  terms  with  one 
another — of  making  the  world  fit  for  man, 
and  helping  man  learn  how  to  remain  In 
harmony  with  his  rapidly  changing  world." 
At  that  time  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modem  Society,  CCMS.  to  focus  experience 
In  technological  transfer  and  high-level  po- 
litical consultation,  which  has  characterized 
NATO  over  the  last  decade,  on  the  common 
and  widespread  problems  of  pollution  and 
social  blight. 

The  preservation  of  our  environment  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  life  has 
become  one  of  the  vital  Issues  of  this  gen- 
eration. The  health  benefits  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water  and  of  a  society  free  of  the  dan- 
ger Inchoate  in  a  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nology are  goals  which  all  free  nations  share 
In  common.  These  problems,  like  cancer,  re- 
spect no  boundary  and  require  the  highest 
attention  on  the  ptart  of  the  leaders  of  aU 
governments. 

The  CCMS  has  embarked  upon  an  Innova- 
tive approach  to  assist  International  tech- 
nological transfer  in  the  environmental  field. 
It  has  utilized  the  concept  of  "pilot  proj- 
ects." headed  by  countries  which  are  most 
advanced  In  specific  fields.  These  "pilot  proj- 
ects" place  the  responsibility  upon  such 
countries  to  devise  methods  by  which  thalr 
advances  can  be  transferred  and  made  use- 
ful in  other  countries.  Rl^t  now  the  CCMS 
Is  working  on  the  problems  of  air  and  wa- 
ter polluUon,  road  safety,  regional  planning, 
sea  pollution,  human  motivation,  and  dis- 
aster relief.  The  goal  In  eaoh  of  these  fields 
is  concrete  action  to  ujjgrade  the  capabUity 
of  all  countries  to  deal  with  these  threats 
to  our  cwnmon  environment. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  see> 
more  diligently  for  new  methods  to  Improvt 
the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  technology. 
The  organization  under  whose  auspices  this 
congress  Is  being  held,  the  International 
Union  Against  Cancer,  represents  some  sev- 
enty nations  of  the  world,  and  Is  a  success- 
ful example  of  such  efforts.  The  Interna- 
tional Agency  for  Cancer,  which  Includes 
countries  from  east  and  west,  and  which  has 
Initiated  world-wide  studies  of  the  factors 
In  our  environment  which  relate  to  human 
cancer.  Is  another  example.  Such  efforts  de- 
serve continuing  and  expanded  support 
from  every  direction. 

There  Is  also  a  need  to  share  advances  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  health 
services.  Quite  obviously,  the  world's  popu- 
lation Is  served  beet  when  the  results  of 
basic  research  can  be  applied  most  quickly  to 
I>atlent  care  or  programs  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

I  am  told  that  In  my  country,  under  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  today,  we  cure  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  three  cancer  patients. 
I  am  told  too  that  If  our  current  approaches 
to  the  delivery  of  medical  care  were  improved. 
It  might  be  possible  to  Increase  the  cure  rate 
to  one  out  of  every  two  patients  with  cancer. 
To  achieve  this.  Individuals  must  have  great- 
er access  to  physicians,  physicians  must  be 
better  trained  to  recognize  cancer  in  Its  early 
stages,  and  highly  sophisticated  care  centers 
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must  be  available  to  patients  once  the  dis- 
ease Is  recognized.  There  Is  much  that  we 
need  to  do  to  achieve  this  goal;  but  even  If 
we  did  achieve  It,  It  would  still  be  only  a 
partial  solution. 

Observers  of  existing  techniques  in  medical 
care  find  that  It  Is  expensive,  poorly  dis- 
tributed, and  in  need  of  resourceful  innova- 
tion and  systematic  Improvement.  There  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  country  with 
the  organizational  and  developmental  ca- 
pacity to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  can  also 
apply  managerial  and  design  technology  to 
Improve  Its  systems  for  the  delivery  of  medi- 
cal care.  I  find,  however,  a  tendency  In  my 
country  to  look  mainly  to  the  government  to 
solve  this  problem.  In  some  of  the  countries 
represented  here  today,  the  central  govern- 
ment has  assumed  complete  respyonslblllty  for 
the  provision  of  medical  care,  and  I  am  sure 
that  as  we  Americans  turn  to  Improvement 
of  our  own  system  we  will  benefit  by  an  ex- 
amination K^l  their  experience.  However,  I  feel 
that  a  totally  governmental  response  Is  not 
in  our  national  character.  The  Improvement 
of  medical  care  is  a  problem  In  which  the 
private  and  public  sectors  must  Join  together, 
with  the  Federal  government  acting  primar- 
ily as  a  catalyst,  to  accelerate  significant 
change.  The  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  are  meeting 
this  challenge  They  have  proposed  new  legis- 
lation to  modify  Federal  support  for  health 
care  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  private 
efforts  to  improve  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
care.  We  have  created  a  National  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  In  the  Delivery 
of  Health  Care  to  explore  the  path  before  us. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  simple 
solution  of  allocating  additional  funds  will 
alleviate  many  of  the  difficulties.  I  doubt 
this.  We  are  spending  $12.3  billion  a  year  In 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  alone.  Iron- 
ically, some  economists  now  claim  that  this 
Investment  Is  aggravating  the  medical  care 
problem  by  increasing  the  disparity  between 
supply  and  demand.  Money  alone  Is  not  an 
answer  and  unfortunately,  in  this  period  of 
our  nation's  economy,  unlimited  sums  of 
money  are  not  available  for  all  the  social 
causes  crying  out  for  support.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  could  make  significantly  better 
use  of  the  Federal  funds  now  allocated  for 
the  delivery  of  medical  care.  For  solutions  to 
this  problem,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  medical 
profession,  our  Institutions  of  learning,  and 
government  will  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  organization  meeting  here  today.  We 
must  and  can  Join  In  common  cause  to  see 
to  It  that  our  knowledge  tmd  skills  reach  all 
patients  unimpeded  by  deficiencies  In  medi- 
cal care  delivery  systems. 

As  I  have  noted,  even  If  we  Improved  our 
system  for  the  delivery  of  medical  care.  In  the 
field  of  cancer  It  would  only  bring  tis  half- 
way toward  our  goal.  It  will  be  primarily  from 
biomedical  research  that  we  can  glean  the 
Information  needed  to  take  us  the  full  dis- 
tance. President  Nixon  has  Indicated  his  full 
understanding  of  the  value  of  basic  research 
to  our  national  life.  He  believes  that  research 
Is  "an  Investment  In  the  future."  He  has 
pointed  out  that  today's  basic  research  leads 
to  tomorrow's  treatment  and  prevention  of 
disease,  and  that  such  treatment  or  preven- 
tion not  only  relieves  human  misery  but  also 
saves  billions  of  dollars  which  can  then  be 
reinvested  In  Improvements  In  the  delivery 
system.  Despite  the  economic  stringency  of 
our  time,  we  will  nevertheless  make  every 
effort  to  continue  the  Important  work  which 
men  like  you  are  doing.  Our  projjOEed  Federal 
Investment  In  health  research  In  1071  will  be 
higher  than  it  ever  has  been.  We  recognize 
that  even  more  money  could  be  utilized  for 
Increased  support,  not  just  for  the  study  of 
cancer,  but  for  the  broad  spectrum  of  re- 
search as  well,  since  no  one  can  really  predict 
the  particular  field  of  study  that  will  give  rise 
to  tomorrow's  treatment  of  a  specific  disease. 


As  soon  as  our  economy  permits  it,  we  hope 
to  provide  even  greater  support. 

I  have  been  talking  about  tangible  con- 
tributions made  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  by  research.  I  would  like  to  add  an  In- 
tangible one.  I  call  It  "the  contagiousness  of 
excellence."  As  a  former  student  of  chemistry'. 
I  believe  I  can  claim  some  Insight  into  the 
standards  and  philosophy  of  scientific  le- 
search.  It  allows  for  no  false  values,  no 
hypocrisy,  no  cant.  An  observation  is  valid  or 
not  vaUd;  supported  by  evidence,  or  unsup- 
ported. A  theory  either  stands  the  teet  of 
further  research  or  falls.  The  hallmark  of 
research  is  a  quality  of  thought,  a  quality  of 
effort  which,  if  spread  to  other  areas  of  our 
daily  lives,  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 
In  times  of  political  and  economic  difficulty, 
long-term  values  are  often  displaced  by 
short-term  ones.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
excitement  of  excellence  which  permeates 
the  best  examples  of  biomedical  research. 

I  find  another  virtue  in  the  pursxiit  of 
science,  namely,  as  a  channel  into  which  the 
youth  of  a  nation  can  pour  its  impressive 
drive  to  create  a  better  world.  Although  I  In 
no  way  challenge  their  right  and  Indeed  their 
obligation  to  make  their  voices  heard  re- 
sponsibly In  the  corridors  of  pKJlitlcal  power, 
I  would  draw  their  attention  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  laboratories  of  science  as  well. 
I  urge  more  young  men  and  women  to  Join 
In  the  difficult  but  challenging  course  of 
action,  exemplified  by  the  activities  of  every 
individual  at  this  meeting.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  of  cancer  will  take  diligent  re- 
search, long-term  investment  of  time  and 
energy,  an  optimistic  faith  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved,  and  a  dedication  to  the  im- 
provement of  human  life.  Is  this  not  what 
our  youth  are  demanding,  and  is  this  not  a 
proper  battle  for  them  to  Join?  Like  most 
adults  and  young  p>eople,  I  am  a  fervent  sup- 
porter of  your  goals,  your  values,  and  yotir 
methods.  It  is  my  wish  that  working  together 
we  can  all  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of 
man's  suffering. 

I  propose  that  the  nations  of  this  world, 
plagued  by  many  Ills — some  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, some  born  of  nature — tliat  these  na- 
tions, which  occupy  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  universe,  declare  the  next  ten  years 
to  be  the  Decade  Against  Disease.  Let  us  Join 
In  any  maimer  open  to  us — by  Increasing  the 
exchanging  of  Informatdon,  by  Joining  In  co- 
op>eratlve  research  projects,  by  avoiding  un- 
necessary duplication  of  unusual  and  ex- 
pensive facilities,  by  examining  the  health 
hazards  in  our  environment,  by  commltlng 
funds  when  we  can,  and  most  lmp>ortant,  by 
rising  above  narrow  self-interest — let  us  Join 
together  In  a  determined  venture  to  make 
life  and  health  one  birthright  of  all  children 
bom  from  this  day  on  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, race  or  religious  beliefs. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  one  oppKjrtunlty 
to  share  the  spirit  of  this  congress  with  you. 


AMERICANISM  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  again  this 
year  the  Rotary  Club  in  my  hometown  of 
Wichita  Palls,  Tex.,  conducted  its  annual 
Americanism  Essay  Contest  among  the 
graduating  seniors  at  the  four  Wichita 
Falls  high  schools. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  four  win- 
ning essays  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Ms 

(By  Olenn  Beck,  Hlrschl  High  School) 

The  headlines  read  "Americans  Charged 
for  My  Lai  Massacre",  "U.S.  Troops  Called  To 
Halt    Riots",     "Students    March    on    White 


House",  "Cost  of  Living  Rises  Again".  In 
this  country,  there  is  much  dissent  and  dis- 
orderly conduct.  People  are  revolting  against 
age-old  traditions  and  old-age  politicians.  If 
&n  Individual  Is  not  a  right-winged  conserva- 
tive, he  Is  a  "left-winged,  radical,  commu- 
nistic, long-haired  hippie."  If  he  is  not  a 
left-winged  liberal,  he  Is  a  "right-winged, 
hypocritical,  narrow-minded  John  Bircher." 
And  If  the  person  Is  neither  right  nor  left- 
winged,  he  Is  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the 
"silent  majority"  of  Blrchers,  or  Wallacites, 
or  Marxists.  Everyone  whole-heartedly  backs 
the  Presidential  nominee  .  .  .  until  he  Is 
elected. 

Some  say  that  this  is  bad  for  America  and 
Its  api>earance  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In 
this  asi)ect  these  p)eople  are  correct;  this 
kind  of  publication  is  bad  for  America's 
Image.  But  one  mtist  consider  another  page 
of  the  newspaper  and  another  Item  on  the 
6:00  o'clock  newscast.  A  different  side  of 
America  must  be  studied,  the  side  of  tradi- 
tion and  democracy — the  true  America.  In 
these  obscure  and  often  unnoticed  articles, 
one  reads  of  a  Vietnamese  war  orphan  being 
adopted  by  a  family  or  spxDnsored  through  a 
group  effort.  Also  found  are  reports  of  chari- 
ties, medical  research  foundations,  philan- 
thropists, kid  baseball,  public  parks,  schools, 
and  libraries,  relief  for  the  p)oor,  aid  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

Yes,  It  is  true  that  many  go  hungry  as  bil- 
lions of  dollEirs  are  si>ent  on  arms  and  moon 
flights.  And  yes.  It  Is  true  that  there  is  much 
graft  and  dishonesty  In  our  government.  But 
even  with  her  many  faults  and  shortoomings, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  who  ad- 
mits their  wrongs  and  attempts  to  correct 
them.  These  two  faces  of  America,  the  un- 
orthodox but  unvlolent  few  and  the  p)eace 
loving,  charitable  many.  Illustrate  the  funda- 
mental Ideology  that  created  the  United 
States.  This  Idea  was  set  forth  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  In  1787.  that  all  men  are  equal,  yet  in- 
dividuals, and  America  has  a  place  for  every- 
one's Idea  of  right  and  wrong.  It  Is  this  prin- 
ciple that  makes  America  the  hope  for  world 
democracy  and  the  inspiration  for  free  men 
everywhere. 


What  America  Means  To  Mk 

(By  Mary  Lou  Dawson,  Notre  Dame 

High  School) 

"We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creates'  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  .  .  ." 

The  above  quotation  taken  from  the  Dec- 
iGiration  of  Indep>endence  establishes  the 
reason  that  the  United  States  of  America 
was  formed  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
continues  to  exist.  This  principle,  guarantee- 
ing basic  human  rights,  is  constantly  being 
challenged  in  today's  world.  For  it  to  con- 
tinues to  exist.  It  must  be  defended.  This  IB 
what  America  means. 

The  United  States  is  not  Utopia.  Its  citl- 
isens  are  not  freely  and  equally  granted  ail 
rights  and  privUeges  which  they  cotild  desire. 
The  United  States  does  fight  wars  and  har- 
bour racial  injustices,  but  there  exist  pieople 
both  inside  the  orgaxLlzed  government  and 
outside  It  who  are  working  to  correct  this. 
The  United  States  contains  poverty  and 
hunger  alongside  pollution  and  waste.  Yet 
diverse  organizations  and  individuals  are  try- 
ing to  eliminate  such  curses.  The  United 
States  has  crime  in  the  streets  and  injus- 
tices in  the  courts.  Still  there  are  streets,  and 
there  are  courts  and  there  are  citizens  labor- 
ing to  establish  safety  and  Justice  for  every- 
one. 

America  is  not  a  finisbed  p>roduct.  Its  p>eo- 
ple  must  not  sit  back  and  say  that  the  work 
Is  done,  now  it  can  be  enjoyed.  Instead  it  Is 
a  growing  land  where  each  citizen  either 
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contributes  to  or  detracts  from  the  general 
well-being  each  time  he  exerclsee  or  Ignores 
a  freedom  now  possessed. 

The  United  States  is  the  sum  of  freedoms 
and  responslblUUes  which  balance  and  insure 
each  otlier.  It  Is  the  success  of  every  attempt 
made  to  meet  such  responslblUtles  and  the 
failure  of  every  refusal  to  try.  This  U  America. 

What  America  Mtans  to  Me 
(By  Nancy  Nelson.  S.  H.  Rider  High  School) 
Because  of  the  sense  of  individualism, 
pride,  and  security  which  America  has  to 
offer,  It  has  become  very  meaningful  and  of 
great  importance  to  me.  One  of  the  reasons 
America  has  come  to  mean  so  much  to  me  Is 
the  sense  of  Individualism  which  Is  felt  by 
each  and  every  American.  This  individualism 
stems  mainly  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
laws  In  America  which  say  a  person  must 
have  cenaln  ideas  or  goals,  but  instead  each 
person  may  work  to  achieve  his  own  partic- 
ular goals  and  may  have  the  right  to  voice 
his  own  opinion.  Americans  are  given  the 
freedom  to  act  and  think  on  their  own  In 
order  to  benefit  themselves  or  someone  else. 
Theee  personal  liberties  may  be  carried  on 
Just  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  others.  The  individualism 
felt  by  each  person  Is  a  very  important  part 
of  America  and  the  American  heritage. 
Therefore  it  is  strongly  protected  and 
shielded  from  those  who  might  abuse  it  in 
any  way. 

In  addition  to  Individualism,  a  strong 
sens*  of  pwlde  has  made  America  so  mean- 
ingful to  me.  When  I  consider  the  strength 
and  determination  of  our  forefathers  who 
first  settled  America,  the  ability  and  strong 
will  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  men  who 
fought  to  make  America  what  It  is,  I  realize 
how  proud  I  am  to  be  an  American.  No  one 
who  has  ever  recited  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance or  sung  the  National  Anthem  can  say 
they  have  not  experienced  a  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  a  strong  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
country.  Pride  In  a  country  is  a  thing  of 
great  value  and  Is  especially  Important  In  a 
nation  which  advocates  freedom  and  democ- 
racy such  as  America.  The  pride  which  each 
American  feels  in  his  country  is  a  thing  to  t>e 
chertohed  and  something  which  will  last 
for  agea  to  come. 

Although  Individualism  and  pride  are  of 
tremendotis  Importance,  the  sense  of  se- 
curity that  comes  with  being  an  American 
is  probably  the  most  meaningful  to  me.  Un- 
like commtinlst  nations,  America  offers  to 
all  of  Its  citizens  the  right  to  live  within 
their  own  means.  The  system  of  capitalism 
Is  tised  and  allows  for  every  American  to 
live  and  work  as  he  pleases.  This  provides 
a  feeling  of  security  for  most  people  In  that 
the  distribution  of  wealth  Is  not  carried  out 
solely  by  the  government.  Also  Americans 
are  secure  In  the  fact  that  they  are  not  gov- 
erned by  a  dictator  who  has  absolute  power 
as  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  our  democracy 
people  are  free  to  give  their  personal  views 
on  the  government  and  have  a  part  In  se- 
lecting the  person  they  feel  Is  best  quali- 
fied to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Americans  are  not  subject  to  propaganda 
concerning  other  nations  and  are  constantly 
informed  as  to  national  and  International 
problems  These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
the  sense  of  security  felt  by  myself  and  mil- 
lions of  other  people  throughout  America. 
The  sense  of  Individualism,  pride,  and  se- 
curity which  America  has  offered  has  made 
me  strongly  aware  of  Its  great  meaning  and 
Importance. 

What  Amxuca  Means  to  Ms  I 

(By  Lee  Orace.  Wichita  Palls  High  School) 
Opportunity,  that  Is  what  America  means 
to  me.  A  chance  to  be  whatever  or  whom- 
ever one  wants  to  be.  no  matter  what  one's 
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race  or  color  or  creed.  In  America,  whether 
born  m  a  millionaire's  mansion  or  pauper's 
slum,  one  can,  through  hard  work,  achieve 
success. 

Our  forefathers,  when  they  sailed  for  the 
new  world,  were  searching  for  this  dream,  a 
land  of  opportunity.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
men  like  Andrew  Carnegie,  George  Washing- 
ton Caner,  Henry  Ford,  Edward  Rlcken- 
backer,  and  in  our  time  H.  Ross  Perot  became 
successes  through  the  vast  opportunities  of- 
fered by  America. 

Courage,  that  Is  what  America  means  to 
me.  TTie  courage  of  Americans  past  and  pres- 
ent to  stand  up  for  what  they  believed 
whether  they  are  in  the  majority  or  in  the 
minority.  The  courage  to  speak  out  on 
wrong  doings  and  Injustices;  the  courage  to 
allow  others  to  speak  even  though  they  may 
disagree  with  the  accepted  view. 

The  courage  to  go  for  broke  when  the  chips 
are  down,  to  give  It  one  more  try,  to  over- 
come adversity,  to  come  back  from  defeat,  to 
go  where  no  one  else  has  dared,  to  seek  what 
no  man  has  ever  sought;  this  kind  of  cour- 
age, this  adventurous  quality  has  made 
America,  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  our 
present  day  astronaut,  the  new  acknowledged 
world  leader. 

Home,  that  is  what  America  means  to  me. 
My  home,  the  land  that  I  have  grown  to  love 
over  the  past  eighteen  years.  The  land  that 
has  given  me  so  much,  yet  I  have  returned 
so  little.  A  land  that  I  want  to  protect  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthen  so  that  It  can 
always  remain  free.  A  land  that  leaves  the 
heritage  of  great  leaders  who  struggled  and 
sacrificed  that  one  day  people  could  live  In 
I>eace  and  harmony  In  this  free  land. 

America,  my  home,  has  grown  strong  and 
free  because  of  the  courage  that  Americans 
have  shown  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  and  has  become  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity where  no  man  will  be  denied  the  chance 
to  succeed  In  life. 


HINDRANCE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  In  a  re- 
cent address  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Presidential  aide  Daniel 
Moynihan  commented  upon  the  radicali- 
zation  of  American  youth  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

They  represent  a  fundamental  threat  not 
only  to  business  but  to  science.  They  regard 
science  as  an  Instrument  of  repression. 

A  very  sobering  column  by  Joseph 
Alsop.  published  on  May  27  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  seems  designed  almost  to  be 
a  footnote  to  Mr.  Moynihan's  comments 
so  well  does  it  document  this  quote. 

I  shall  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  do  so  with  a  very  deep 
sense  of  foreboding  that  what  this  dis- 
tinguished columnist  reports  is  indeed 
happening  among  some  young  people.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  percentage 
of  young  people  may  be  influenced  by  the 
premise  of  the  new  left  that  science  is 
evil  and  that  scientists  are  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  of  the  world.  Such 
is  the  individual  nature  of  thought  that 
it  Is  not  easily  polled. 

There  was  some  talk  in  the  mid-1940's, 
just  after  development  and  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  that  the  scientists  who  so 
brilliantly  unlocked  the  heart  of  the 
atom  were  the  scourge  of  the  intellec- 
tual world  and  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction which  it  was  capable  of.  Most 
thinking  people  could  see  that  the  blame 
was  misplaced  and  did  not  worry  inordi- 
nately about  this. 


Now  it  appears  that  this  premise  may 
have  taken  root  and  we  have  heard  not 
the  last  of  it.  Mr.  Alsop's  column  warns 
of  the  practical  effects  which  are  now 
developing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MIT's    Loss    or   FVnds    Shows    New    Left's 
Shortsightedness 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
With  a  lot  of  help  from  friends  and  fol- 
lowers. Professor  Noam  Chomsky  now  ap- 
pears to  have  cost  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  around  $5  million  a  year. 
It  seems  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  linguistic 
theorist,  however  brilliant. 

The  story  is  worth  relating  briefly,  as  a 
sort  of  object  lesson  In  the  egomanlacal 
sUUness  of  the  New  Left  In  American  politics. 
Just  about  a  year  ago.  in  brief.  Professor 
Chomsky  and  his  New  Left  allies  among  the 
students  and  faculty  began  a  violent  assault 
upon  all  defense-linked  research  at  MIT. 

The  chief  target  was  the  Dra{>er  Labora- 
tory, previously  called  the  Instrtimentatlon 
Laboratory,  which  provided  the  guidance 
brains  to  put  Americans  on  the  moon.  The 
MIT  administration,  headed  by  President 
Howard  Johnson,  responded  to  the  New  Left 
assault  with  standard  pusillanimity. 

A  stacked  jury,  known  as  the  Pounds 
Panel,  was  hastily  established,  to  sit  In  judg- 
ment on  the  great  laboratory.  Since  the  New 
Left  students  did  not  consider  the  jury- 
stacking  had  gone  far  enough.  Professor 
Chomsky  was  subsequently  added  to  the 
panel.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a  star  cham- 
ber proceeding. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  details. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  star  chamber  proceeding,  ac- 
cepted by  MIT,  made  It  obviously  Impossible 
for  the  Instrumentation  Laboratory  to  con- 
tinue to  do  its  job.  This  was.  In  fact.  Profes- 
sor Chomsky's  avowed  aim;  he  and  his  al- 
lies wished  MIT  to  retain  control  of  the  lab- 
oratory, so  that  It  could  be  permanently  pre- 
vented from  doing  Its  Job. 

The  Chomsky  aim,  however,  was  Impracti- 
cal from  the  outset.  Professor  Charles  Stark 
Draper's  leadership  of  his  laboratory  was  too 
strong.  There  were  also  too  many  people,  on 
the  MIT  Corporation  especially,  who  thought 
It  a  mite  unwise  to  destroy  the  laboratory 
that  gave  the  moon-vlsltors  the  guidance 
brains  for  their  rockets.  So  MIT  has  now 
been  driven  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
Draper  Laboratory,  by  "divestment." 

Divestment,  in  turn,  will  cause  MIT  to  lose 
at  least  $5  million  a  year;  for  this  was  the 
laboratory's  former  contribution,  in  the  form 
of  "overhead  payments,"  to  the  university's 
general  support.  President  Johnson,  when  he 
announced  the  divestment  to  a  suddenly 
silenced  faculty  meeting,  himself  admitted 
the  money  loss  would  be  very  heavy,  without 
naming  the  total. 

The  thought  of  the  money  loss,  one  sus- 
pects, was  what  left  the  MIT  faculty  meeting 
at  an  apparent  loss  for  words.  At  any  rate. 
President  Johnson's  announcement  was  not 
greeted  by  the  howls  of  New  Left  protest  that 
have  recently  been  the  commonest  noises  at 
such  assemblages. 

The  foregoing  cautionary  tale  Is  well  worth 
pondering,  because  It  makes  two  points  of 
great  Importance.  It  reveals,  first  of  all,  the 
wlshfulness.  the  lack  of  realism,  the  Inability 
to  see  one  move  ahead,  that  characterize  all 
the  New  Left's  i>olltical  Ideas  and  deeds. 

Even  Professor  Chomsky,  after  all,  can 
hardly  have  wished  his  own  university  to 
suffer  such  a  crippling  financial  setback.  Yet 
by  any  test,  he  deserves  more  credit  than 
anyone  else  for  bringing  the  setback  about 
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What  has  now  happened  was  the  wholly  pre- 
dictable. Indeed  Inevitable  reaction  to  the 
actions  of  Chomsky  and  those  who  marched 
with  him. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  point  to  ponder,  either. 
It  Is  not  widely  understood,  as  yet,  how  much 
the  New  Left  goings-on  In  the  imlversltles 
are  beginning  to  imperil  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education. 

Berkeley,  for  Instance,  has  been  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  New  Left- 
Ism.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  rough 
with  student  protesters,  but  he  has  utterly 
failed  to  halt  the  processes  now  miscalled 
"politlclzatlon"  and  "radlcallzation."  And 
any  fool  can  foretell  what  the  California  leg- 
islature will  eventually  do,  once  Berkeley's 
"politlclzatlon"  and  "radlcallzation"  begin  to 
be  understood  by  the  voters. 

Wherever  the  New  Left  has  been  active  In 
the  great  private  universities,  too,  fund-rais- 
ing has  either  dropped  off  painfully,  or  has 
virtually  ground  to  a  halt.  Tet  In  these  times 
of  rising  costs,  most  private  universities  only 
survive  by  fund-raising.  Stir  in  the  rising  at- 
tack on  the  private  universities'  tax-exempt 
status  and  you  have  a  really  nasty  brew  to 
worry  about. 

All  this  could  have,  and  should  have  been 
foreseen.  But  "see  no  reality,  speak  no  truth, 
and  hear  no  facts"  has  always  been  the  New 
Left  motto. 


POTENTIAL  POWER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  recent  article  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  describing  the  power  crisis 
that  we  will  face  this  summer  and  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  crisis  will 
take  the  form  not  only  of  possible  power 
shortages,  but  also  of  increasing  thermal 
and  air  pollution  and  increasing  ecologi- 
cal damage. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  several  resolutions 
which  I  recently  introduced  which  would 
initiate  Federal  Government  action  on 
the  preliminary  analysis  of  new  sources 
and  methods  of  providing  power  to  meet 
our  constantly  increasing  p>ower  needs. 
There  are  three  presently  insuflBciently 
explored  concepts  which  are  covered  in 
my  resolutions: 

First.  Tidal  energy  (S.J,  Res.  185). 
This  measure  would  provide  authority 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
tidal  movement  and  wave  pressure  to 
drive  generators  or  fluid  motors.  The 
tidai  movement  concept  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  various  ways  for  several  himdred 
years,  but  we  are  just  now  acquiring  the 
technological  competence  to  make  really 
substantial  use  of  this  source  of  power 
which  is  nonconsumptive  and  pollution- 
free.  These  characteristics  make  this 
source  of  power  extremely  desirable  for 
our  use  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully 
within  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  The  re- 
search and  pilot  operations  should  be 
started  now. 

Second.  Solar  energy  (S.J.  Res.  184) . 
This  measure  would  provide  similar  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
using  direct  solar  rays  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  power  steam-operated  genera- 
tors. While  there  are  many  problems  to 
be  solved  in  this  method,  the  field  is 
definitely  worth  investigating  for  its  fu- 
ture  potential. 
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Third.  Offshore  nuclear  plants  (S.J. 
Res.  195>.  This  measure  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Interior  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  moving  the 
nuclear  powerplants  of  the  future  off- 
shore rather  than  placing  them  on  coast- 
lines and  in  estuaries  as  is  now  the  prac- 
tice. The  major  problem  caused  by  nu- 
clear plants  is  the  result  of  its  thermal 
discharge  which  heats  enclosed  or  semi- 
enclosed  bodies  of  water,  thereby  alter- 
ing the  ecology  of  the  life  in  the  water 
and  inducing  eutrophication.  By  placing 
these  plants  offshore  in  moving  streams 
of  water,  the  thermal  content  problem  is 
eliminated  because  the  quantity  of  heat 
involved  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  the 
amount  of  solar  heat  being  applied  to  the 
same  waters.  Moreover,  the  radiation 
into  the  atmosphere  relieves  any  prob- 
lems of  "overheating"  the  oceans.  The 
potential  for  this  concept  to  relieve  much 
of  our  thermal  pollution  problem  should 
be  investigated  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Electric  Power,"  published 
in  the  May  1,  1970,  Congressional  Quar- 
terly be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electric  Power  Demands  Clash  Wtth 
Environment  Needs 

President  Nixon,  Members  of  Congress  and 
Federal  officials — all  wanting  to  be  on  the 
right  side  of  the  environmental  political 
Issue — are  finding  themselves  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  national  power  dilemma  of 
the  1970s. 

Can  Americans  have  all  the  electricity  they 
want  and  still  maintain  a  decent  environ- 
ment? 

The  power  shortage  facing  the  nation, 
much  like  the  shortage  of  clean  land,  air 
and  water,  has  suddenly  In  the  1970s  be- 
come a  crisis  rather  than  simply  a  nagging 
problem. 

In  April,  both  the  chairman  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  Power  Commission,  John  N.  Nasslkas, 
and  the  President's  science  adviser.  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBrldge,  warned  the  public  that  the  pKJwer 
situation  throughout  the  United  States  was 
critical  and  forecast  power  blackouts  in  vari- 
otis  parts  of  the  oovmtry  this  sxunmer. 

Nasslkas  predicted  the  summer  months 
would  bring  the  worst  electric  power  short- 
age ever  and  said  he  could  see  no  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Inadequate  pK>wer  for  per- 
haps a  decade. 

Both  men  claimed  that  the  sudden  con- 
cern over  the  environment  has  prevented  the 
building  of  new  power  plants  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rising  demands  for  more  power. 

The  environmentalists  were  the  first  to 
agree. 

Electric  power  plants,  they  said,  are  among 
the  worst  pwlluters  In  the  country.  Gener- 
ating and  transmitting  more  electricity 
means  more  air  and  water  pollution. 

Virtually  every  type  of  generating  plant 
has  come  under  attack — fossU-fuel  (coal  and 
oil)  plants  because  they  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere and  cause  thermal  p>ollutlon  (heating 
of  water) ;  nuclear  plants  because  of  thermal 
pollution  and  radiation  hazards;  and  hydro- 
electric projects  because  they  mar  the  land- 
scape of  otherwise  scenic  rivers. 

The  conservationists,  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  effects  of  pollution  from  the 
generating  plants,  were  rising  up  and  saying 
so  in  a  host  of  pvolltlcal  and  legal  battles 
8M:ross  the  nation.  These  fights  virtually  had 
brought  the  construction  of  new  plants  to 
a  standstill. 


The  antlpower  plant  movement  was  grow- 
ing despite  Industry's  contention  that  by 
1990  some  340  new  generating  plants  would 
have  to  be  built  If  the  projected  pKjwer  de- 
mand is  to  be  met. 

One  result  of  the  collision  between  the 
fwwer  industry  and  the  conservationists  has 
been  the  forced  rationing  of  power.  Du- 
Brldge, the  White  House  science  adviser,  on 
April  20  said  contingency  planning  was  un- 
derway for  critical  areas  where  "the  power 
companies  will  reduce  voltage  and  therefore 
reduce  power  consumption."  He  said  the 
companies  may  "turn  down  or  turn  off  the 
p>ower  In  certain  areas,  and  large  power  users, 
including  Government  operations,  will  be 
asked  to  reduce  operations.  .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  Congress  and  the  White  House 
have  become  Involved.  Numerous  proposals 
dealing  with  both  the  reliability  of  electric 
service  and  the  industry's  impact  upon  the 
environment  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress and  hearings  are  underway.  In  the 
Executive  Branch,  an  energy  policy  study 
group  at  the  White  House  is  completing  a  re- 
port on  plant  siting  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  the  Nixon  Administration  may 
draft  its  own  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problems. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  anxious 
to  head  off  conservationist  claims  that  It  Is 
not  concerned  enough  about  environmental 
hazards,  announced  in  March  tighter  con- 
trols over  niiclear  generating  plant  dis- 
charges into  the  air  and  water.  And,  Industry 
itself  has  set  up  environment  committees  to 
show  Its  concern. 

References. — Weekly  Report  p.  973,  8S2, 
636,  557,  328,  94,  13:  1969  Almanac  p.  519,  537; 
Congress  and  the  Nation  Vol.  n  p.  495,  602, 
509,  512. 

the  power  crisis 

To  meet  the  growing  population's  demands 
for  electricity  In  the  United  States,  electric 
power  companies  will  have  to  produce  twice 
as  much  power  by  1960  as  they  did  in  1969. 
The  cost  for  new  generating  facilities  Is  put 
at  $80  billion — the  amoimt  the  United  States 
spends  annually  on  national  defense. 

While  the  industry  considers  how  It  will 
meet  the  future  demands,  blackouts  and  pe- 
riods of  restricted  power  use  exist  in  virtually 
every  part  of  the  coiintry.  Service  by  electric 
utilities,  in  general,  has  deteriorated  be- 
cause expensioo  of  generating  capacity  has 
lagged  far  behind  an  unprecedented  stirge 
of  customer  demand. 

In  1965,  the  Northeast  experienced  a  major 
power  failure  throwing  large  Industrial  cities 
Into  blackness.  Another  major  power  failure 
came  In  June  1967  in  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland-Delaware  area. 

The  national  surge  In  demand  for  electric 
power  has  been  caused  not  only  by  rapid 
population  growth  but  also  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  utilities  and  appliance  manufac- 
turers to  promote  new  uses  of  electricity. 
Since  1964,  annual  sales  of  window  air  con- 
ditioners have  increased  from  2.75  million  to 
almost  5  million — nearly  double.  And,  the 
average  annual  household  electric  bill  has 
almost  tripled. 

Utilities  are  producing  75  percent  more 
electricity  now  than  they  did  In  1960,  but 
power  reserves  have  dwindled  from  30  per- 
cent of  capacity  In  1960  to  16  percent  In  1970. 
The  PPC  considers  a  20-percent  reserve  level 
adequate. 

There  are  In  1970  some  300,000  miles  of 
transmission  lines  in  the  United  States,  oc- 
cupying about  4  million  acres  of  land.  An 
estimated  200,000  miles  of  new  lines  will  be 
needed  by  1990,  requiring  about  3.1  million 
more  acres — or  4,844  square  miles — more 
than  twice  the  area  of  Delaware. 

Meeting  the  power  requirements  of  the 
future  will  be  difficult  even  under  ideal  cir- 
cumstances. According  to  the  regional  ad- 
visory committees  formed  by  private  electric 
companies,  peak  demands  of  eleotric  utUlty 
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systems  will  rise  to  1.051  million  kilowatts  by 
1990.  equivalent  to  a  f)eak  demand  more  than 
Ave  times  that  experienced  In  1965. 

Annual  electric  energy  requirements  In 
1990  will  exceed  5.8  trillion  kilowatt  hours. 
In  rompirlsoa  with  the  1.06  trillion  used  in 
1965.  a  284-percent  Increase.  Thus,  during 
the  next  20  years,  the  electric  utilities  will 
ha\-e  to  install  nearly  1  million  megawatts  of 
additional  generating  capacity.  At  that  time. 
In  1990.  the  FPC  has  projected  that  about 
40  percent  of  all  jjower  Installed  will  be 
nuclear  power,  alwut  43  percent  will  be  from 
steam  electric  plants  fired  u-lth  fossil  fuels. 
7  percent  will  come  from  conventlonsil  hy- 
droelectric Installations  and  about  6  percent 
from  pumped  storage  hydroelectric  projects. 

Since  the  blackout  of  1965.  there  have  been 
37  major  [X)wer  failures  and  numerous  local 
power  disruptions.  In  additions  to  'brown- 
outs" In  which  customers  are  asked  to  re- 
strict their  use  of  electricity.  In  1969.  a  power 
failure  halted  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  30  minutes. 

When  Nasslkas  In  March  warned  of  the 
jXDwer  shortage  the  country  would  face  this 
summer,  he  ma/le  available  preliminary  fig- 
ures which  sho-yed  the  reserve  capacity  of 
PennsylvarJa-New  Jersey-Maryland  electric 
utility  companlrs  to  meet  peak  power  needs. 
The  capacity  hPd  declined  from  a  margin  of 
10.6  percent  In   1969  to  9  3  percent  In   1970. 

The  PPC  chairman  gave  three  reasons  for 
the  Northeast  power  crisis: 

The  Increase  in  demand  has  outstripped 
the  original  forecast  upon  which  utilities 
planned  their  systems. 

An  increase  In  the  size  of  generating  units 
and  equipment  has  resulted  In  additional 
lead  tlm*  to  build  them — lead  time  that  also 
was  not  forecast. 

The  rise  of  environmental  considerations 
as  a  substantial  Issue  has  developed  Into  a 
national  Issue  affecting  the  Installation  of 
power  plants  over  the  last  three  years. 

Recent  flgtires  disclosed  that  39  of  the  181 
major  power  systems  in  the  country  have 
reserves  of  leas  than  10  percent.  New  York's 
Consolidated  Edison  Company — now  10  years 
behind  schedule  on  one  major  plant  proj- 
ect— has  warned  that  it  may  be  forced  to 
black  out  residential  areas  of  New  York  City 
for  short  periods  this  summer  to  avoid  wide- 
spread disruption  of  service  during  peak  pe- 
riods when  air  conditioners  are  in  heavy  use 

Compounding  the  problem  Is  the  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  One-sixth  of  the  natural  gas 
consumed  In  the  United  States  Is  used  to 
generate  electric  power.  Demand  for  natural 
gas  Is  Increasing  by  about  6  percent  annually 
and  actual  reeervee  can  last  less  than  1 0  years 
at  present  rates  of  consumption  In  essence, 
the  country  Is  using  more  natural  gas  than  It 
Is  able  to  find  and  add  to  the  gas  reserve 
Inventory. 

Electric  utility  companies  with  coal-fired 
plants  also  are  In  trouble  On  March  26.  Alex 
Radln.  general  manager  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Association.  In  a  letter  to  President 
Klzon,  said  that  many  electric  utilities  were 
unable  to  obtain  tulequate  supypllee  of  coal 
to  fuel  their  generating  stations.  Radln 
warned  the  shortage  could  cause  a  power 
crisis  worse  than  the  Northeast  blackout  of 
19«5. 

DuBrldge.  on  April  19.  said  the  Administra- 
tion was  "trying  very  hard  to  make  sure  the 
coal  supplies  continue  to  flow  to  the  plants." 
A  railroad  strike  could  stop  the  flow  of  coal 
and  cause  serious  failures,  he  said. 

As  a  public  utility,  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry has  a  fundamental  responsibility  to 
provide  a  continuing  supply  of  adequate,  eco- 
nomical and  reliable  electric  power  to 
consumers. 

But  the  growing  national  regard  for  en- 
vironmental values  has  clashed  Increasingly 
with  plans  for  utility  expansion. 

POWXm :  A  PKIMX  pollutb 

The  new  concern  over  the  environment, 
smoke,  water  pollution  and  general  unslght- 


llness  typically  associated  with  power  plants 
has    made    them    unwelcome    neighbors. 

Fossil-fueled  generating  plants  are  said 
to  contribute  60  percent  of  the  sulfur  oxides 
and  about  25  percent  of  the  particulates 
polluting  the  air. 

Electric  power  generation  already  requires 
about  80  percent  of  all  cooling  water  used 
by  all  industry.  And  by  1980.  the  power  In- 
dustry will  require  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  available  fresh  water  runoff  In  the 
nation  for  cooling  purposes.  The  nation's 
3.000  plants  use  about  100  billion  gallonf 
of  water  dally  to  cool  their  condensers.  Nu- 
clear plants  require  about  twice  as  much 
cooling  water  as  do  traditional  steam  electric 
stations,  using  as  much  as  32,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second. 

The  water  is  sent  back  Into  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  oceans  much  warmer  than  when 
It  was  taken  out — sometimes  25  degrees 
above  Its  natural  temperature.  This  "thermal 
pollution"  changes  the  environment  for 
plants  and  fish. 

Scientists  have  attested  that  altering  the 
temperature  of  waterways  even  a  few  degrees 
has  literally  "Incalculable"  effects  on  the 
water.  Warming  the  water  encourages  algae 
growth  in  forms  ranging  from  mild  green 
fuzz  to  the  huge  seaweed-Uke  plants  that  are 
befouling  Lake  Erie.  It  also  disrupts  fish  life. 
"The  projected  Increases  In  water  use  for 
steam-electric  power  indicate  that  thermal 
pollution  is  one  of  the  most  serious  long- 
range  water  resource  management  problems," 
the  Federal  Water  Resources  Council  re- 
ported In  1969. 

The  power  dams,  used  for  hydroelectric 
projects,  once  believed  to  be  the  cleanest 
way  to  produce  electricity,  are  now  believed 
to  damage  the  water  that  spills  over  them 
by  raising  Its  nitrogen  contents  to  levels 
Incompatible  with  aquatic  life. 

The  threat  of  radiation  contamination 
should  anything  go  wrong  In  nuclear  plants 
has  caused  widespread  opposition  to  their 
construction. 

Some  conservationists  fear  that  the  nuclear 
plants  may  emit  unacceptable  levels  of  radi- 
ation. Although  waste  material  from  the  re- 
actor is  removed  and  burled,  small  amounts 
of  radioactive  substances  escape  through  the 
reactor's  smokestack  and  through  seepage 
Into  Its  coolant.  The  AEC  has  set  restrictions 
on  emissions,  but  some  scientists  question 
whether  they  are  tight  enough. 

The  nuclear  plants  also  discharge  hot  waste 
water  Into  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

A  warning  that  the  huge  new  power  plants 
needed  to  meet  the  power  crisis  threaten 
sertoxia  contamination  of  the  nation's  air 
and  water  was  issued  In  January  1969  In  a 
report  to  Prealdent  Johnson  by  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The  report  said 
the  giant  new  plants  could  become  a  danger 
to  health  and  safety  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  the  environment. 

But  the  report  pointed  out  that  with  de- 
vices to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  and 
with  coordinated  planning,  the  new  plants 
could  be  fitted  Into  the  landscape  so  as 
to  have  minimal  Impact  on  the  surrounding 
environment  while  providing  the  low-cost, 
reliable  and  safe  power  needed. 

THX  opposmoN 

The  conservationists  have  Indicated  they 
Intend  to  prevent  construction  of  power 
plants  which  they  think  will  damage  the  en- 
vironment regardless  of  the  power  shortage. 

Michael  McCloakey,  conservation  director  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  whose  membership  Jumped 
from  70.000  to  86,000  In  1969.  has  said: 

"Our  strategy  Is  going  to  be  to  sue  and 
sue  and  sue." 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 
More  and  more  utilities  are  finding  that  it 
Is  all  but  Impossible  to  find  a  new  power 
plant  site  that  does  not  stir  alarm  among 
local    residents    and    conservationists 

Legal  battles  between  the  conservationists 
and  the  power  companies  are  becoming  well 


knoTun — Calvert  Cliffs  (Maryland).  Cayuga 
Lake  (New  York),  Storm  King  (New  York), 
Montlcello  (Minnesota).  Turkey  Point  (Flor- 
ida), Antletam  (Maryland),  Lake  Cham- 
plain  (Vermont),  Bodega  Bay  (California), 
to  name  a  few. 

"The  days  are  gone."  warned  A.  H.  Aymond. 
head  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  "when 
a  utllltyman  could  sit  confident  that  power 
is  an  undebatable  blessing,  accepted  without 
argument  or  discussion  by  the  people."  Some 
Industry  officials  describe  the  conservationist 
opposition  as  the  biggest  of  all  their  hurdles. 
Of  65  nxiclear  plants  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  1976.  23  axe  behind  schedule,  ac- 
cording to  the  FPC.  Of  125  conventional 
power  plants.  23  are  behind  schedule.  In 
New  England  alone.  60  percent  of  the  new 
power  plants  and  transmission  lines  are 
behind  schedule. 
For  example : 

A  proposed  hydroelectric  project  for  New 
York  City  at  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the 
Hudson  River  has  been  tied  up  at  the  FPC 
and  In  the  courts  for  more  than  six  years. 

The  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency 
has  denied  a  permit  for  a  nuclear  plant  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, contending  AEC  rules  on  radiation 
are  not  stringent  enough.  The  Northern 
States  Power  Company,  which  has  com- 
pleted the  plant,  has  challenged  the  state 
In  court. 

American  Electric  Power  needed  seven  years 
to  get  permission  for  Its  New  River  pumped- 
storage  project  In  Virginia. 

At  Cayuga  Lake,  the  New  York  State  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  has  had  to  shelve  plans 
for  a  nuclear  plant,  facing  stiff  opposition 
over  thermal  pollution.  The  company  Is  now 
studying  how  Its  cooling  water— picking  up 
about  25  degrees  of  heat — will  affect  marine 
life  in  the  lake. 

In  Maryland,  a  legislative  proposal  calls 
on  Congress  to  ask  the  AEC  to  Impose  a 
three-year  moratorium  on  nuclear  i>ower 
plant  construction  In  the  state. 

The  FPC  m  April  granted  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  the  right  to  become  an  offi- 
cial Intervener  opposing  the  proposed  Blue 
Ridge  hydroelectric  power  project  In  Its 
present  form.  The  FPC  will  study  Its  effect 
on  downstream  recreation  In  the  state. 

The  Justice  Department  filed  suit  March 
13  In  Federal  court  In  Miami  agfilnst  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company,  seeking  to 
halt  thermal  pollution  from  the  company's 
discharges  Into  Blscayne  Bay.  The  company 
has  two  fossil-fuel  plants  at  Turkey  Point 
south  of  Miami,  and  two  nuclear  plants 
under  construction. 

The  Mountain  Sheep  dam  site  on  the 
Snake  River  between  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, where  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Company  arid  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  representing  17  Washington 
state  public  utility  districts  plan  to  build  a 
»246-mllllon  dam  to  meet  the  Pacific  North- 
west's power  demand,  has  been  In  the  courts 
and  bef  re  the  FPC  for  nearly  15  years. 

On  April  20,  a  formal  petition  was  filed 
with  the  AEC  asking  the  agency  to  force 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York 
to  protect  the  fish  resources  of  the  Hudson 
River  from  further  destruction  by  Its  In- 
dian Point  nuclear  generating  plant  at 
Buchanan. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  suit  to  force 
the  Florida  p>ower  company  to  construct 
safeguards  against  thermal  pollution  could 
become  a  landmark  decision  In  m.an'8  battle 
to  preserve  the  environment.  The  suit  marks 
the  first  time  the  Government  has  sought 
court  action  to  halt  possible  pollution  before 
any  damage  has  occurred. 

The  outcome  of  the  suit  will  affect  vir- 
tually all  of  the  15  existing  nuclear  gener- 
ating plants  now  In  operation  In  the  United 
States.  Afjppoxlmately  45  more  are  under 
construction. 

Atomic    Energy    Commissioner    James    T. 
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Ramey  In  March  told  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  that  In  about  20  years,  approxi- 
mately 250  "very  large"  atomic  plants  will 
produce  25  to  30  i>ercent  of  the  nation's 
power.  He  conceded  that  the  return  of  water 
used  In  the  process  could  cause  problems  to 
the  ecology. 

Not  only  are  law  suits  plaguing  the  power 
Industry  In  Its  efforts  to  expand  to  meet  the 
growing  demand,  but  state  and  Federal  regu- 
lations also  are  becoming  more  stringent. 

But  for  the  most  part,  It  has  been  left  to 
the  states  to  determine  how  electric  utilities 
should  be  regulated.  And  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  states  have  permitted  electric 
pwwer  companies  to  decide  for  themselves 
where,  when  and  how  to  build  power  facili- 
ties. 

The  electric  power  lobbies  have  opposed 
any  measure  which  would  Increase  Federal 
authority  over  power  plants  and  transmission 
lines. 

Some  Government  officials  have  Indicated 
sympathy  with  the  industry's  poeltlon.  The 
chairman  of  the  AEC,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  has 
charged  that  some  conservationists  have 
been  engaging  In  "unsubstantiated  fear- 
mongerlng"  and  "hyst-eria"  In  opposing  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

Another  official  with  sympathies  for  In- 
dustry's problems  has  been  FPC  chairman 
Nasslkas.  Appointed  by  President  Nixon  last 
year.  Nasslkas  has  said  he  supports  voluntary 
action  by  Industry  rather  than  Federal  legis- 
lation for  major  planning.  He  also  favors  es- 
tablishment of  uniform  Federal  and  state 
standards  for  construction  of  generating 
plants.  This  way  utility  companies  would  not 
be  faced  with  continued  delays  in  building 
new  plants  as  a  result  of  opposition  by 
groups  concerned  over  environmental  effects. 
And  Nasslkas  believes  decisions  on  radiation 
limit*  must  remain  the  right  of  the  AEC. 

I>uBridge,  speaking  as  White  House  science 
adviser,  on  April  19  warned  against  "Impos- 
sible regulations"  that  would  keep  nuclecir 
plants  from  being  built.  "Every  evidence  Is 
that  the  nuclear  plants  are  less  polluting 
than  f06sll-fuel  plants,"  he  said. 

But,  the  electric  utilities  are  not  exactly 
rushing  full  speed  ahead  Into  building  the 
nuclear  power  plants.  The  FPC  has  indicated 
90  coal-burning  power  plants  will  be  built 
In  the  next  20  years  and  about  15  nuclear 
plants — a  6  to  1  ratio. 

The  Indtistry  blames  the  conservationists. 

Con  Ed  President  Charles  F.  Luce  has  said 
that  If  the  opposition  continues,  "eventu- 
ally it  will  have  an  effect  when  you  try  to 
switch  on  the  light." 

CONGBXSS  INTERVXNXS 

The  Intensity  of  the  clash  between  con- 
servationists and  power  Interests  has  re- 
sulted in  numero'is  proposals  In  Congress  to 
deal  with  both  reliability  of  electric  serv- 
ice and  the  Industry's  Impact  upon  the  en- 
vironment. But  no  such  measure  has  yet 
emerged  from  a  Congressional  conunlttee. 

Among  those  major  hills  before  Congress 
are  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  (HR 
7016) ,  the  Electric  Power  Coordination  Act 
(HR  12585),  and  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
ordination of  Power  Development  and  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act  (S  2752) .  Proposed 
national  land  use  policy  legislation  also  has 
Implications  for  power-plant  siting. 

Hearings  on  various  bills  were  held  in 
February  and  April  and  are  scheduled  again 
In  May. 

It  also  has  been  reported  that  a  Nlxon 
Administration  Interagency  study  group  on 
power-plant  sites  and  related  problems  has 
reached  agreement  on  what  Congressional 
action  Is  needed. 

In  an  April  3  article.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  that  the  Administration  will 
ask  Congress  for: 

A  new  Federal  law  requiring  each  state 
to  rule  on  all  electric  utility  construction 
projects   to   assure   that    goals   of   environ- 


mental protection  and  adequate  power  sup- 
ply are  met. 

Federal  assumption  of  an  environmental 
reliability  enforcement  role  In  those  states 
that  do  not  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

A  greatly  expanded  effort  by  Government 
and  Industry  to  develop  "power  plants,  un- 
derground trsLnsmlsslon  lines  and  control 
equipment  that  will  more  strictly  limit  the 
discharge  of  contaminants  to  the  air  and 
water  and  provide  greater  flexibility  in  se- 
lecting sites." 

The  power  Industry  supports  leaving  de- 
cisions over  plant  siting,  air,  water,  thermal 
pollution  standards,  and  scenic  easements  In 
the  hands  of  state  agencies.  This.  Industry 
feels,  would  remove  the  power  to  block 
projects  from  the  hands  of  conservationists. 
Under  present  procedures,  court  cases  or 
agency  hearings  may  drag  on  for  months  or 
years  while  power  needs  go  iuifulfilled. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  before  Con- 
gress and  that  being  drafted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  President  requested  an  extra 
$24.5  million  for  fiscal  1971  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration to  Increase  its  research  efforts  aimed 
at  reducing  pollution  from  stationary  sources 
such  as  power  plants.  One  project  will  at- 
tempt to  find  ways  to  remove  sulphur  from 
coal  and  oil,  a  major  source  of  air  pollution 
from  electric  power  plants. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced 
in  March  that  It  would  tighten  controls  over 
nuclear  generating  plant  discharges  into  the 
air  and  water. 

OUTLOOK 

In  January,  a  1,108-page  report  Issued  by 
the  Congressional  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee gave  pwUtlclans  this  choice: 

Either  ask  the  people  to  forgo  luxuries  like 
air  conditioners  or  build  electric  pwwer  plants 
over  the  protests  of  conservationists. 

The  report's  findings  were  less  than  heart- 
ening to  Government  and  conservationists 
alike.  And  Committee  Chairman  Chet  HoU- 
fleld  (D  Calif.)  described  a  dilemma  within 
a  dilemma  by  stating  that  while  the  public 
Is  upset  about  pollution  from  electric  power 
stations,  It  will  take  more  electric  power  to 
solve  existing  pollution  problems.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  wider  use  of  nuclear  reactors  as  a 
cleaner  way  to  obtain  jjower,  thus  phasing 
out  foasll-fuel  plants. 

Agreeing  with  the  grim  alternatives.  Dr. 
Glen  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  AEC.  said 
"today's  outcries  about  the  environment  will 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  cries  of  angry 
citizens  who  find  that  power  failures  have 
plunged  them  Into  prolonged  blackouts." 

Other  than  learning  to  live  with  less  elec- 
tricity, the  report  outlines  these  suggestions 
and  objections  to  them : 

Population  control — Basic  to  protecting 
the  environment  but  unlikely  to  relieve  the 
power  dilemma. 

Nuclear  power  plants — Less  offensive  to  the 
natural  environment  than  coal-bumlng 
plants  but  present  problems  of  radioactivity 
and  thermal  {Killutlon. 

Water  power — Limited  to  certain  areas  of 
the  nation  and  Intrudes  heavily  on  natural 
environment. 

Magnetohydrodynamlcs — A  new  technique 
50-percent  more  efficient  than  coal-bumlng 
plants  but  still  In  the  research  stage  and  un- 
likely to  meet  the  power  needs  for  the  1970s. 

Solar  power — Collecting  sunlight  and  con- 
verting it  Into  electricity  Is  not  practical  In 
DuBrldge's  opinion. 

A  Conservation  Foundation  report  on  elec- 
tric power  and  the  environment  stressed 
comprehensive  planning  as  the  only  road  to  a 
possible  solution. 

"The  concept  Is  one  of  planning — In  the 
open  and  far  In  advance — based  on  demand 
for  power,  fuel  supply,  economic  and  engi- 
neering factors,  as  well  as  full  consideration 
of  all  environmental  and  ecological  factors — 


air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal, 
recreation  and  scenic  values,  water  supply, 
land  use,  protection  of  historic  sites.  All 
power  systems  would  be  Involved  and  coor- 
dinated," the  report  said. 

Even  with  adequate  planning,  stricter  pol- 
lution control.  Innovations  in  power  produc- 
tion with  the  Indtistry  and  tighter  Federal 
controls,  there  Is  still  the  question:  Can 
Americans  have  all  the  electricity  they  want 
and  still  maintain  a  decent  environment? 

One  FPC  commissioner,  Carl  E.  Bagge,  is 
doubtful. 

"We  may  have  to  face  up  to  rationing  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,"  he  said. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  SITUATION 

Mi.  tower.  Mr.  President,  the  word 
has  gone  out,  if  President  Nixon's  much 
vlllifled  Cambodian  policy  achieves  a 
military  success  in  reality,  it  is  not  to  be 
so  recognized  by  his  critics  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  press,  and  in  the  streets.  To 
£u;cept  his  bold  action  as  a  successful  fait 
accompli — if  it  is  that  at  such  time  as 
American  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia — would  spell  disaster  for  his 
critics.  No  one  likes  to  have  to  admit  he 
has  been  wrong.  It  takes  a  courage  which 
some  have,  but  it  is  obvious  from  early 
pronouncements  of  President  Nixon's 
defense  policy  critics  that  that  courage 
will  not  be  evident. 

In  face  of  reports  of  United  States  and 
ARVN  victories  in  Cambodia,  the  seizxire 
of  huge  caches  of  North  Vietnamese 
arms,  food  stuffs,  and  ammunition,  there 
is  notable  and  thundering  silence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  only  2  weeks  ago  were 
predicting  every  calamity  from  ignomin- 
ious defeat  to  the  end  of  Western  civili- 
zation because  of  our  presence  In  Cam- 
bodia. With  no  less  scant  attention  on 
their  part  come  reports  of  remarkably 
low  casualty  figures  for  American  troops 
and  overwhelmingly  high  killed-in- 
action  figures  for  the  enemy.  Perhaps 
these  indications  of  military  success 
have  not  reached  them,  since  all  too  of- 
ten, as  the  cartoonist  Al  Capp  has  stated, 
these  stories  are  'Tsurled  among  the 
'jumbo  shrimp'  and  'ground  chuck'  ads" 
in  some  of  the  more  influential  news- 
papers. 

As  one  example  of  the  now  evident 
tendency  to  get  ready  to  rewrite  his- 
tory even  before  it  happens,  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  a  syndicated  column  which 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday.  May  26, 
in  which  the  authors  flatly  stated  that 
any  mihtary  victory  in  Cambodia  will  be 
a  victory  "because  the  Pentagon  will  say 
so."  I  suppose  this  would  be  less  reliable 
than  defeats  because  sections  of  the 
press  interpret  them  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  shocking  as  it  may  be 
to  some,  we  do  live  in  an  objective  reality 
in  which  events  do  take  place  independ- 
ent of  their  interpretation.  Each  of  us 
has  the  choice  to  acknowledge  the  facts 
or  to  obfuscate.  Now  there  may  be  some 
who  in  the  long  run  do  not  thkik  that  a 
military  victory  in  Cambodia  is  impor- 
tant. That  is  certainly  flne  if  they  choose 
to  place  such  values  on  events.  But  they 
have  at  least  the  courage  to  admit  that 
military  victories  did  take  place. 

The  signs  are  all  too  strong,  even  at 
this  early  stage.  The  strident  criticisms 
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of  the  President's  very  limited  policy  of 
invading  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian  border 
have  somewhat  diminished  and  are  vying 
with  a  more  thoughtful  attitude.  A  time 
of  waiting  to  see  the  success  or  failure 
of  U.S.  action  in  Indochina. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  those  who 
are  now  patiently  waiting  for  the  out- 
come of  the  Cambodian  action  before 
forming  an  opinion,  or  those  critics  of 
the  administrations  Cambodian  and 
Vietnam  policies  honest  enough  to  revise 
their  conclusions  when  events  and  facts 
call  upon  them  to  do  so,  were  to  be  denied 
the  evidence  they  seek  if  that  evidence  is 
favorable  to  American  troops,  Cambodian 
safety  and  South  Vietnamese  political 
liberty. 

Mr.  President.  I  pray  that  all  of  us 
may  possess  the  integrity,  the  mental 
strength,  and  the  commitment  to  reality 
sufficient  to  allow  us  to  admit  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  military  operations 
in  Indochina  when  the  facts  are  finally 
in. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 

SENATORS  j 

ITS   OUR   COUNTRY,  TOO— A   PRO- 
FESSOR  SPEAKS   TO   THE   "OVER 
SOS- 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
friend  sent  me  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "A  Professor  Speaks  to  the  'Over 
30s,'  Its  Our  Country,  Too,"  written  by 
Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  author,  but  his  article  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  P»on:sso8  Speaks  to  the  Over-30s;  It's 
Our  Cocntry  Too — Its  Time  To  Rkxaim  It 
(Note. — Prof.  Toole,  who  has  been  laid  up 
with  a  heart  problem,  wrote  the  accompany- 
ing essay  as  a  le'ter  to  his  brother  John,  a 
Missoula,  Montana,  businessman.  John  sent 
copies  to  friends  with  children  One  of  the 
copies  got  into  the  hb,nd«  of  the  editor  of 
the  BllUngs  Gazette,  who  prtnt«d  It. 

(That  was  a  month  ago.  Sine*  then.  Prof. 
Toole  has  given  permission  so  that  It  has 
been  reprinted  by  papers  In  Denver.  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  a  lot  of  other  places.  Let- 
ters have  poured  In  to  Prof.  Toole — and  says 
his  wife,  "he's  having  a  lot  of  fun  reading 
them  In  his  sick  room.  He's  begun  to  analyze 
them,  too.")  i 


(By  Dr.  K  Rosa  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I  am — 
which  Isn't  much  of  anyplace  except  exurbla. 
I  was  nurtured  In  depression:  I  lost  four 
yean  to  war;  I  am  Invested  with  sweat:  I 
have  had  one  coronary;  I  am  a  "liberal." 
square  and  I  am  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of  the 
"younger  generation,"  hippies,  ylpples,  mili- 
tants and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"lUUaon"  with  the  young.  Worse  still,  I  am 
father  of  seven  children.  They  range  In  age 
from  7  to  23 — and  I  am  fed  up  with  nonsense. 

I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed  and 
contrite:  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  vmderstandlng.  I  am  sick  of  the  total  Ir- 
rationality   of    the    campus    "rebel."    whose 


bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyr- 
anny— the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  dUturbed  that  I  may  be  In- 
cub.TtiUs  more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  Is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards — 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or 
kind. 

Its  time  to  call  a  halt:  time  to  live  In  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to  put 
these  people  in  their  places.  We  owe  the 
■younger  generation"  what  all  "older  genera- 
tions" have  owed  younger  generations — love, 
protection  to  a  point,  and  respect  when 
they  deserve  It. 

We  do  not  owe  them  our  souls,  our  privacy, 
our  whole  lives,  and  above  all,  we  do  not  owe 
them  Immunity  from  our  mistakes,  or  their 
own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  afHuent  country  on  earth;  It  has  tackled 
head-on  a  racial  problem  which  no  nation  on 
earth  in  the  history  of  mankind  had  dared  to 
do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon;  It  has  desegre- 
gated schools  and  abolished  polio;  It  has  pre- 
sided over  the  beginning  of  what  Is  proba- 
bly the  greatest  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion In  man's  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself  and  committed 
Itself,  and  taxed  Itself,  and  damn  near  run 
itself  Into  the  ground  In  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation— or  his  fathers  or  his.  Its  greatest 
mistake  U  not  Vietnam;  It  Is  the  abdication 
of  Its  first  responsibility,  its  pusillanimous 
capitulation  to  Its  youth,  and  its  sick  pre- 
occupation with  the  problems,  the  mind,  the 
pschye,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  young. 

Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right  by  what  ac- 
compllshmant  should  thousands  of  teen- 
ager's, wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  with- 
out the  benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough 
to  have  either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become 
the  sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologlstB,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  material- 
istic approachee  to  life,  our  failures  In  diplo- 
macy, our  terrible  Ineptitude  In  racial  matters 
our  liarrowness  as  parents,  our  blindness  to 
the  root  UU  of  society.  Balderdash ! 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-old  is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years:  he  Is  the  product  of 
3000  years  of  the  development  of  mamklnd — 
and  throughout  those  years,  injustice  has 
existed  and  been  fought:  rules  have  grown 
outmoded  and  been  changed :  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust  wars 
have  occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost  of 
progress — and  man  has  persevered 

THB    HKAKT    OF    THE    PK 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minority 
are  not — and  the  trouble  Is  that  that  minor- 
ity threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority  and 
take  over. 

I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am  aghast  that 
the  majority  "takes"  it  and  allows  Itself  to 
be  used.  And  I  address  myself  to  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority.  I  speak  partly  as 
a  historian,  partly  as  a  father  and  partly  as 
one  fed  up,  mlddleaged  and  angry  member 
of  the  Bo-called  "establishment" — which,  by 
the  way.  Is  nothing  but  a  euphemism  for 
"society." 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  Is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society.  It  Is  the  heart 
of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters'"  are  ego- 
centric boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they  will 


only  shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss  but. 
like  four  year  olds,  they  throw  rocks  and 
sliout. 

Arrogance  Is  abnoxlous;  It  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  drastically  ostracized  arro- 
gance vrithout  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises? 

It  Is  not  the  police  we  need,  (our  genera- 
Uon  and  theirs)  It  Is  an  expression  of  our 
disgust  and  disdain.  Yet  we  do  more  than 
permit  It.  we  dignify  It  with  Introspective 
flagellation.  Somehow  It  Is  our  fault.  Balder- 
dash again! 

Sensitivity  Is  not  the  property  of  the  young, 
nor  was  It  Invented  In  1950.  The  young  of  any 
generation  have  felt  the  same  Impulse  to 
grow,  to  reach  out,  to  touch  stars,  to  live 
freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along  un- 
explored corridors.  Young  men  and  young 
women  have  always  stood  on  the  same  hill 
and  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  restraint 
that  separated  them  from  the  ultimate  ex- 
perience— the  sudden  and  complete  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  the  final  fulfillment.  It  Is 
one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most  bitter 
experiences  of  mankind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  Invent  it; 
they  do  not  own  It.  And  what  they  seek  to 
atUln,  all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we.  therefore, 
approve  the  presumed  attainment  of  it 
through  heroin,  speed,  LSD  and  other  drugs? 
And  shall  we,  permlsslvely,  let  them  poison 
themselves  simply  because,  as  In  most  other 
respects,  we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  into  the  world?  Again,  It  Is 
not  police  raids  and  tougher  laws  that  we 
need;  It  Is  merely  strength.  The  strength 
to  explain.  In  our  potty,  mlddleaged  way,  that 
what  they  seek,  we  sought;  that  It  Is  some- 
where but  not  here  and  sure  as  hell  not  In 
drugs;  that.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  wUl 
cease  and  desist  the  poison  game.  And  this 
we  must  explain  early  and  hard — and  then 
police  It  ourselves. 

Society,  "The  Establishment,"  Is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  It  Is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  It;  we  have  only  sought  to  change 
it.  The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  Is  the  story  of  all  generations — 
as  It  will  be  the  story  of  the  generation  com- 
ing up.  Yet  we  have  worked  a  number  of 
wonders.  We  have  changed  It. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  our  fail- 
ures: we  have  not  solved  the  racial  problem 
but  we  have  faced  It;  we  are  terribly  worried 
about  the  degradation  of  our  environment, 
about  Injustices.  Inequities,  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  and  bureaucracy.  But  we 
have  attacked  these  things.  We  have,  all  our 
lives,  taken  arms  against  our  sea  of  troubles — 
and  fought  effectively. 


WIN-OR-BtmN    MENTALmr 

But  we  also  have  fought  with  a  rational 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  our  adversary; 
and.  above  all,  knowing  that  the  war  Is  one 
of  attrition  In  which  the  "unconditional  sur- 
render'" of  the  forces  of  evil  is  not  about 
to  occur.  We  win.  If  we  win  at  all,  slowly 
and  painfully.  That  Is  the  kind  of  war  society 
has  always  fought,  because  man  is  what 
he  Is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory 
by  Wednesday  next  or  burn  down  our  care- 
fully built  barricades  In  adolescent  pique; 
either  they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune 
and  quit;  either  they  solve  all  problems  this 
week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
Impatient  Idealism.  If  it  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  impatient  Idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance,  and  Instant  gratification. 
That  Is  not  Idealism;  it  Is  childish  tyranny. 
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The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  in  particular)  In  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  abdi- 
cate, apologize  as  If  we  had  personally  cre- 
ated the  Ills  of  the  world— and  thus  lend 
ourselves  to  chaos.  We  are  the  led,  not  the 
leaders.  And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  activists  and 
revolutionaries  every  day.  They  are  Inex- 
cusably Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  revo- 
lution, do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do 
It?  Of  course  not!  Che  Guevarra  becomes 
their  hero.  He  failed;  he  died  In  the  Jungles 
of  Bolivia  with  an  army  of  six.  His  every 
move  was  a  miscalculation  and  a  mistake. 
Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  led  revolu- 
tions based  on  a  peasantry  and  an  over- 
whelmingly ancient  rural  economy.  They  are 
the  pattern-makers  for  the  SDS  and  the  stu- 
dent militants. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  "activist"  who 
has  re.-Jd  Crane  Brlnton's,  "The  Anatomy  of 
Revolution,"  or  who  Is  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Paine.  Adams 
or  even  Marx  or  Engles.  And  I  have  yet  to 
talk  to  a  student  militant  who  has  read 
about  racism  elsewhere  and-or  who  under- 
stands, even  primitively,  the  long  and  won- 
derous  struggle  of  the  NAACP  and  the  genius 
of  Martin  Luther  King — whose  name  they 
Invariably  take  In  vain. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars 
of  organized  labor  In  the  U.S.  In  the  1930s 
recently  remarked  to  me.  "these  'radicals' 
couldn't  organize  well  enough  to  produce  a 
sensible  platform  let  alone  revolt  their  way 
out  of  a  paper  bag."  But  they  can.  because 
we  let  them  destroy  our  universities,  make 
our  parks  untenable,  make  a  shambles  ol 
our  streets,  and  Insult  our  flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  aflluence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  antldelu- 
vlan.  not  because  we  are  middle-class  ma- 
terialists— but  simply  because  we  have  failed 
to  keep  that  generation  in  Its  place  and  we 
have  failed  to  put  them  back  there  when 
they  got  out  of  It.  We  have  the  power;  we 
do  not  have  the  will.  We  have  the  right,  we 
have  not  exercised  It. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  realy  on  the 
police,  mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we 
will  fall. 

What  we  need  Is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle-class  selves,  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
mace,  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  hard  way.  by  travail  and  labor,  firm 
authority  as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from  1 
to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this  ma- 
jority with  authority  and  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  we  owe  It  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves. Enough  of  apology,  enough  of  analy- 
sis, enough  of  our  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own  ma- 
turity and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  Is  at  home.  But,  the 
most  practical  and  most  effective  place  right 
now.  Is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean  a 
flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp  down, 
a  "new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  facul- 
ties should  stop  playing  chicken,  that  dem- 
onstrators should  be  met  not  with  police  but 
with  expulsions.  The  power  to  expell 
(strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legitimate 
recourse  of  universities  since  1209. 

WE    MUST    HAVE    RULES 

More  Importantly  it  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  It  takes,  the 
administration  should  set  forth  the  ground 
rules — not  belligerently  but  forthrlghtly. 

A  university  Is  the  microcosm  of  society 
Itself.  It  cannot  function  without  rules  for 
conduct.  It  cannot  as  society  cannot,  legis- 
late morals.  It  1b  dealing  with  young  men 
and  women,  18  to  22. 


But  It  can,  and  must,  promulgate  rules. 
It  cannot  function  without  order — and, 
therefore,  who  disrupts  order  must  leave. 
It  cannot  permit  students  to  determine 
when,  what  and  where  they  shall  be  taught; 
It  cannot  permit  the  occupation  of  Its  prem- 
ises, in  violation  both  of  the  law  and  Its 
regulations,  by  "militants." 

There  Is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
Is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and  vio- 
lence. "The  first  obligation  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly 
and  positively,  and  to  attach  to  this  state- 
ment the  penalty  for  violation.  It  Is  pro- 
foundly simple — and  the  failure  to  state  It — 
In  advance — Is  the  salient  failure  of  unl- 
Terslty  administrators  In  this  age. 

Expulsion  is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  ad- 
ministration merely  needs  to  make  it  clear, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  expulsion  Is  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  violation  of  the 
rules.  Among  the  rules,  even  though  It  seems 
gratuitous,  should  be  these: 

1.  Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  force- 
ful occupation  of  buildings,  the  Intimidation 
by  covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student  or  fac- 
ulty member  or  administrative  personnel,  the 
occupation  of  any  university  property,  field, 
park,  building,  lot  or  other  place,  shall  be 
cause  for  expulsion. 

MAJOR  blame:   faculties 

2.  The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  voice  of  presence  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  university  property,  shall 
t)€  cause  for  expulsion. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It 
Is  merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old,  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration  of 
any  such  institution.  And  the  faculty  should 
be  Informed,  firmly,  of  this  reassertlon,  be- 
fore trouble  starts.  This  does  not  constitute 
provocatlsm.  It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  rights 
and  necessities  of  the  university  community. 
The  failure  of  university  administrators  to 
use  It  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  permis- 
sive age — and  the  blame  must  fall  largely 
on  faculties  because  they  have  consistently 
pressured  administrators  not  to  act. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike. 
The  police?  No.  The  matter,  by  prearrange- 
ment,  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts. 

If  buUdings  are  occupied,  the  court  en- 
Joins  the  participating  students.  It  has  the 
awful  power  to  declare  them  In  contempt. 
If  violence  ensues,  it  Is  violation  of  the 
court's  order.  Courts  are  not  subject  to  fears, 
not  part  of  the  action. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  Is 
too  direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ 
Freudian  analysis,  too  positive  for  "academic 
senates"  who  long  for  phlloeophlcal  debate 
and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgastic 
self  condemnation. 

This  is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed-up  with  nonsense.  We  need 
(those  of  us  over  30) — tax  ridden,  harried, 
confused,  weary  and  beat-up — to  reassert 
our  hard  won  prerogatives.  It  is  our  country, 
too.  We  have  fought  for  it,  bled  for  it, 
dreamed  for  It,  and  we  live  it.  It  Is  time  to 
reclaim  It. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AT  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CAMPAIGN  DINNER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  a 
most  successful  Democratic  congressional 
campaign  dinner  was  held.  The  mood 
of  the  country  and  the  urgency  of  the 
times  were  eloquently  captured  in  the 


address  by  the  distinguished  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield). 

It  sets  out  the  need  for  leadership  in 
the  Nation  and  an  end  to  the  divisive- 
ness  that  is  found  throughout  the  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Mtke  Mansfield 

We  meet  in  an  hour  of  deep  national  dis- 
tress. 

It  is  a  time,  not  of  war-dlmlnished  but, 
again,  of  war-expanded. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  nation's  econ- 
omy Is  gripped  In  the  dead  hand  of  war,  when 
Americans  are  caught  In  the  cross-currents 
of  inflation  and  recession.  Jobs  disappear. 
Profits  shrink.  Pensions  can  be  stretched  no 
further.  Not  prices,  but  production  falls.  Pub- 
lic problems — pollution,  crime,  transporta- 
tion, education,  drug  addiction,  health  and  a 
hundred  others — cry  out  for  attention.  The 
cry  is  lost  in  the  costly  cacophony  of  war. 

It  Is  a  time  when  dissension  divides  the 
land,  when  young  are  separated  from  old. 
when  black  Is  riven  from  white,  when  soldier 
is  shunted  from  civilian.  Yet  there  are  those 
whose  response  to  this  national  shame  Is  still 
the  rhetoric  of  denunciation  and  Inflamma- 
tory division. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  compartmentalize 
the  nation  as  they  generalize  their  private 
hostility:  Democrats  will  not  Join  In  divid- 
ing America.  The  Democratic  Party  will  not 
turn  away  from  any  segment  of  Americans 
because  they  are  too  young  or  too  old,  be- 
cause they  wear  a  uniform  or  do  not,  because 
they  are  of  one  color  or  another,  because  they 
are  of  the  north,  south,  east  or  west,  of  city 
or  suburb.  The  door  is  open  In  this  party. 
The  door  Is  open  to  students  and  teachers,  to 
labor  and  to  farmers,  to  service-men,  to  the 
professions  and  to  business.  It  Is  open  to  all 
who  would  stop  the  spread  of  this  war.  It  is 
open  to  all  who  see  that  this  war  abroad  must 
end  so  that  the  nation  may  get  with  its 
urgent  business  at  home. 

The  door  is  open  In  this  party  to  Republi- 
cans and  to  Independents,  to  those  who  have 
been  with  us  In  the  past  and  to  those  who 
have  not.  We  Invite  them,  wherever  they  are. 
In  office  or  out,  whether  of  a  silent  majority 
or  a  silent  minority,  the  articulate  and  the 
Inarticulate,  to  Join  us.  We  ask  them  to 
Join  us  vrtth  their  energy,  their  support  and 
their  votes.  In  this  year  of  national  crisis, 
there  is  no  partisanship.  There  is  only  na- 
tional obligation. 

We  must  work  together  to  strengthen  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government.  The 
great  Issues  of  war  and  peace  have  slipped  too 
far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
who  are  closest  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  must  be 
reasserted. 

It  is  the  Congress  this  year  and  the  next 
and  the  next  which  is  called  on  to  provide 
the  critical  balance-wheel  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem. It  Is  the  Congress  which  must  act  to 
restore  good  sense  to  foreign  policy  and  sta- 
bility to  the  economy.  It  is  the  Congress 
which  must  heed  the  many  voices  of  the 
nation,  reconcile  them,  and  then  move  to 
reorder  the  priorities  of  public  commitment. 

With  this  Republican  Administration,  the 
balance-wheel  is  a  Democratic  Congress.  That 
there  Is  little  of  the  Joy  of  a  political  gather- 
ing, tonight,  does  not  stem  from  our  political 
fMtunes.  It  Is  due  to  the  nation's  misfor- 
tunes. It  matters  little  what  happens  to  us 
as  Democrats.  It  matters  greatly  what  hap- 
pens to  those  Americans  in  Indochina  whose 
lives  are  on  the  line.  It  matters  greatly  what 
happens  on  the  streets  of  America,  on  the 
campuses,  on  the  farms,  and  In  the  factories 
of  America. 
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The  purpose  of  Democrats  in  this  critical 
year  cannot  be  merely  to  retain  control  of 
the  Congress.  Our  purpose  must  be  to  streng- 
then that  control  and  consecrate  this  party 
to  a  new  dimension  of  national  leadership. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CAMPUS  CRISES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
a  trulv  perceptive  analysis  of  the  campus 
crises"  and  constructive  proposal  for  the 
handling  of  campus  activists  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  greatest  women  in 
the  history  of  our  country— Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  distinguished  statesman,  journal- 
ist, diplomat,  and  politician. 

That  analysis  was  published  in  the 
May  16,  1970  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  I  feel  certain  that  Senators  will 
find  her  observations  extremely  interest- 
ing and  give  them  much  food  for  thought. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Handling  Campus  activists 
(NOTK.— The  Star-BuUetln  welcomes  all 
points  of  view  In  Its  Letters  column.  For  oc- 
casional expressions  of  greater  length.  It 
offers  -A  ParUcular  Point  of  View"  where,  as 
with  Letters,  the  views  are  those  of  the 
writers  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
policies  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 

(.Clare  Boothe  Luce,  widow  of  the  founder 
of  Time  magazine,  and  now  a  resident  of 
Honolulu,  is  an  author,  former  VS.  ambas- 
sador to  Italy  and  former  member  of 
Congress. )  | 

(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 
The  toll  of  the  disorders  that  have  swept 
hundreds  of  campuses  in  the  past  fortnight 
has  now  been  taken.  Countless  classroom 
hours  lost.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty destroyed.  Innumerable  young  men  and 
women  entered  on  police  blotters,  awaiting 
fines,  or  sentences  for  criminal  acts,  ranging 
from  felony  to  arson,  assault  and  battery  to 
suspected  murder.  And  more  than  a  dozen 
young  people  seriously  wounded  or  slain. 

In  the  merciful  lull  that  has  followed  these 
dreadful  happenings,  there  may  be  time  to 
ask  what  effect  they  have  had  on  the  country; 
who  is  to  be  blamed  for  them;  and  who  held 
responsible  for  seeing  that  they  are  not 
repeated. 

One  unhappy  effect — or  so  It  seems  to  me — 
Is  their  effect,  both  Immediate  and  long-term. 
on  American  foreign  policy.  This,  however.  Is 
a  question  which  (with  the  Editor's  permis- 
sion),  will  be  discussed  In  another  letter  For 
Hawaii  is  the  very  State  that  will  Inescap- 
ably bear  the  heaviest  brunt  of  any  wrong 
decisions  made  in  our  Asian  policy — Just  as  It 
did  when  mlscalcaiatlons  In  Washington  In 
194&-41  led  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  now.  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  these 
widespread  disorders  have  had  one  good  effect. 
They  have  mude  America  realize  that  If 
academic  order  is  not  soon  restored,  the  whole 
educational  process  Is  bound  to  disintegrate. 
The  universities  will  either  have  to  close 
down,  or  yield  over  to  their  politically- 
oriented  faculty  members  and  the  "activists." 
with  the  consequence  that  they  will  turn 
into  breeding  grounds  for  young  revolu- 
tionaries. 

History  shows  that  the  latter  has  happened 
often  before,  in  Latin  America  and  in  Europe. 
Student  riots  In  the  University  of  Havana 
were  the  first  omens  of  the  Communist  revo- 
lution In  Cuba.  In  the  name  of  academic 
freedom  and  freedom  of  speech,  activists 
paved  the  way  for  Pldel  Castro.  In  the  '308, 
the    campus   Jungen    In    Germany,    and   the 


Glovanezzl,  In  Italy,  performed  similar  serv- 
ices for  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

History  also  tells  us  that  these  student 
movements  always  begin  In  a  low  key,  but 
gather  momentum  rapidly,  as  their  leaders 
become  campus  heroes. 

I  SOFT   APPBOACH 

In  America,  campus  demonstrations,  of  a 
magnitude  to  make  newspaper  headlines,  be- 
gan only  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  the  be- 
ginning, student  demands  were  largely  In  the 
field  of  •campus  reform,"  that  Is,  reform  of 
campus  regulations,  student-faculty  rela- 
tions, and  other  academic  questions  directly 
bearing  on  campus  life.  At  that  time,  most 
liberal  educators  felt  that  many  of  these  re- 
forms were  overdue  and  that  the  demands 
were  Justified.  They  were  not  unaware  that 
New  Left  activists  were  using  the  campus  re- 
form movement  to  seize  campus  leadership. 
But  they  felt  that  once  the  reforms  were 
enacted,  the  campxis  would  "calm  down"  and 
that  the  New  Left  activists  would  then  have 
UtUe  left  to  agitate. 

Consequently,  they  took  what  President 
Harlan  Cleveland  called  the  "soft  approach" 
during  his  own  recent  confrontations  with 
student  activists,  who  had  Ulegally  seized 
ROTC  buildings.  (The  classic  name  for  the 
"soft  approach"  among  Cleveland's  erstwhile 
diplomatic  colleagues.  Is  appeasement.) 

And,  predictably,  appeasement  Just  didn't 
work.  Presidents  Kirk  of  Columbia,  Kerr  of 
Berkeley.  Perkins  of  Cornell,  to  name  only 
three  dlstlngutshed — and  experienced — edu- 
cators among  the  many  who  have  patiently 
tried  the  "soft  approach,"  found  It  the  way, 
not  to  campus  peace,  but  to  their  own  In- 
voluntary retirement.  FHsr  the  very  conces- 
sions they  made  proved  to  be  the  meat  on 
which  those  campus  mini-Caesars,  the  ac- 
tivists, fed.  "Reasonable  demands"  soon  be- 
came "non-negotiable  demands,"  nmde  on 
the  pain  of  violent  demonstration,  for  the 
destruction  of  ROTC  on  campus,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  government  university  grants  for  any 
research  that  might  benefit  the  military,  etc. 
But  when  these  demands,  too,  were  met.  the 
student  movement  then  entered  the  "com- 
munity reform"  stage. 

Activists  demanded  that  the  university  au- 
thorities— trustees,  presidents  and  faculty — 
make  the  university  Itself  the  proximate  tool 
for  the  social  reform  of  neighboring  institu- 
tions— the  banks,  the  courts,  etc.  When  these 
demands  were  refused  (they  were  Impossible, 
of  course,  to  fulfill ) ,  demonstrations  In- 
creased in  size  and  in  violence. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  unable  to  con- 
trol the  violence,  and  unwilling  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  to  do  so.  Kirk. 
Kerr,  and  Perkins  resigned,  as  did  many  other 
presidents  faced  with  similar  disorders.  Their 
successors  fared  no  better. 

In  the  end,  student  demands,  constantly 
escalating  and  broadening  out.  encompassed 
the  demand  for  the  total  and  Instant  re- 
form of  society  Itself.  The  "student  move- 
ment." organized  and  led  by  the  campi'S  fc- 
tlvlsts.  and  in  many  cases,  guided  by  like- 
minded  faculty  members,  had  become  a  full- 
blown revolutionary  movement.  (The  Fuehrer 
of  this  movement  on  the  U.H.  campus  is,  of 
course.  Dr.  Oliver  Lee,  whose  tenure,  granted 
In  the  name  of  "academic  freedcm."  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton. Reading  the  reports  of  President  Cleve- 
land's five  hours  of  grilling  by  Dr.  Lee  in 
the  witness  box,  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
Dr.  Lee  is  ordained  to  be  the  political  "ba- 
nana peel"  on  which  President  Cleveland 
also  may  slip  into  involuntary  retirement.) 


DEBATE    DBSIRABLC 

Here  the  writer  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  In  a  free  society  all  questions  or 
"causes" — academic  or  political — which  in- 
terest students  are  properly  debatable  ques- 
tions. Civil  rights,  ecology,  fair  trials  for  the 
Chicago  Seven,  the  academic  merits  of  ROTC 


training,  Vietnam,  disarmament,  housing  (to 
name  only  a  few  that  were  "hot"  on  cam- 
pus before  Cambodia)  should  be  debated  by 
students.  It  is  not  only  reasonable,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be.  It  Is  also  desir- 
able that  students  should  listen  to  speakers 
and  lecturers  and  faculty  members  who 
present  different  sides  of  these  questions. 

But  reasoned  debate  Is  not  the  method  by 
which  the  new  left  activists  choose  to  re- 
solve questions.  On  campus  after  campus 
over  the  past  years,  their  tactics  have  re- 
vealed that  their  way  is  violence — verbal  and 
physical.  When  President  Kerr,  after  his 
resignation,  returned  to  the  campus  to  lec- 
ture, a  pie  was  thrown  In  his  face.  Educators 
who  have  sought  to  control  violent  demon- 
strations have  had  human  offal  left  In  their 
otBce.  Today  there  Is  a  long,  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  whose  campus  appear- 
ances have  been  cut  short  by  hissing  and 
booing,  throwing  of  bottles,  stamping  of 
feet,  and  In  some  cases,  physical  violence. 
All  of  which  has  made  a  mockery  of  Academic 
Freedom  and  the  First  Amendment  In  our 
universities. 

The  conscious  tactics  of  the  activists  are  to 
make  every  "confrontation"  a  spectacle  In 
violence.  Their  favored  confrontations  are 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Authorities  of  law 
and  order  of  the  State — the  Police  or  Nation- 
al Guard  .  .  .  more  chance  to  violence.  In 
passing.  It  Is  now  plain  that  they  consider 
confrontations  with  on-campus  authorities 
OS  "kld-stufl".  During  their  recent  confron- 
tation with  President  Cleveland  about  their 
seizure  of  the  ROTC  buildings,  a  reporter 
asked  one  of  the  activists  why  they  were  so 
Inattentive,  and  bored  by  listening  to  him. 
He  replied  wearily,  "A  confrontation  with 
the  president — man,  that's  no  big  deal!" 

Are  all  the  enrolled  New  Left  student 
activists  card-carrying  Communists?  Prob- 
ably very  few.  Some  are  simply  witless  kids, 
not  quite  up  to  making  the  football  team, 
who  would  rather  have  a  piece  of  the  action — 
whatever  the  action  Is — than  study.  (The 
school  bully  Is  an  ancient  prototype.)  Some 
are  the  slightly  paranoid,  exhibitionist, 
spolled-brat  sons  of  overly-permlsslve  par- 
ents. (This  Is  the  view  of  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettlehelm.)  Others,  as  they  them- 
selves freely  admit,  are  not  quite  bright, 
home-grown  nihilists,  or  anarchists,  who  be- 
lieve, more  or  less  sincerely,  that  nothing  new 
can  be  built  until  all  our  old  values  and 
traditions  are  rooted  up,  and  all  our  Institu- 
tions destroyed  and  razed. 

ORGANIZED    AGITATORS 

Here  one  should  mention  a  situation  that 
deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  Is  get- 
ting— many  of  the  activists  who  appear  dur- 
ing campus-  demonstrations  are  not  enrolled 
students.  They  are  organized  agitators,  who 
have  been  sent  into  crowds  of  students  to  egs 
them  on  to  violence,  and  those  may  well  be 
Communists.  During  demonstrations  they 
operate  like  Mao's  guerillas,  'swimming  like 
flsh,"  among  the  aroused  students. 

But  whether  or  not  any,  or  all,  of  the  on- 
campus  or  off-campus  New  I«ft  activists  are 
Communists,  what  Is  now  clear  is  that  they 
are  doing  communism's  work.  Who  will  dis- 
pute that  the  campus  demonstrations  of  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  a  disaster  for  the 
U.S.  Image  abroad,  and  a  tremendous  victory 
for  Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi? 

Public  opinion  will,  of  course,  assign  .some 
of  the  blame  to  the  aforementioned  permis- 
siveness of  parents.  Some  will  faU  on  the 
heads  of  the  editors  and  commentators,  who 
have  helped  to  make  heroes  of  the  New  Ac- 
tivists, first,  by  attributing  to  them  an 
"Idealism"  and  love  of  peace  that  their  own 
actions  belie;  second,  by  giving  them  exces- 
sive news  coverage,  and  neglecting  those 
students,  the  majority,  who  disapprove  of 
them. 

(For  example,  the  Honolulu  papers  gave 
the    U.H.    students    who    seized    the    ROTC 
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buildings  the  full-blown  front  page  treat- 
ment. But  Miss  Vlckl  Webster,  the  gallant 
miss  who  defied  and  repulsed  them,  when 
they  tried  to  take  over  the  Women's  Auxil- 
Uary  ROTC  building,  did  not  rate  a  picture 
anywhere  in  the  paper!  Similarly,  no  names 
and  no  pictures  were  printed  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Council  members  who 
subsequently  voted  to  keep  ROTC  on 
campus.) 

ASSIGNING    BLAME 

The  press  Itself  may  be  counted  on.  in 
assessing  blame,  to  blame  such  vague  con- 
cepts as  "the  generation  gap,"  the  "spirit  of 
the  times,"  or  "the  mood  of  the  country". 
Partisan  editors  will,  of  course,  seek  to  blame 
the  violence  of  the  recent  demonstrations  on 
President  Nixon's  Cambodian  decision,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  of 
campus  violence  was  evident  long  before  he 
entered  the  White  Housa 

But  the  reasonable  rule  In  assigning  blame 
Is  that  blame  falls  where  responsibility  lies. 
This  rule  was  observed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  took  full  responsibility  for 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  and,  again,  by  President 
Nixon,  when  he  took  full  responsibility  for 
the  Cambodian  decision.  It  was  also  hu- 
morously noted  by  President  Truman,  who 
kept  a  sign  on  his  White  House  desk  that 
read,  "The  buck  stops  here." 

The  person  who  must  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  what  happens  on  a  campus  Is  the 
man  who  has  been  given  the  authority  over 
the  campus — the  university's  president.  Uni- 
versity presidents  who  repeatedly  try  to 
shirk  or  evade  their  prime  responsibility  for 
maintaining  order,  and  preserving  the  cli- 
mate of  academic  freedom,  should  be 
promptly  cashiered  by  the  boards  of  re- 
gents, or  the  trustees.  (That  Is  their  re- 
sponsiblUty.) 

Perhaps  some  such  rule  as  three  violent 
demonstrations,  and  the  president  is  out, 
would  be  useful.  Presidents  who  sincerely 
feel  that  the  task  assigned  to  them,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office.  Is  too  onerous,  complex, 
or  dangerous,  can  always  take  the  honorable 
course,  followed  by  Thomas  Hamilton,  Kirk, 
Kerr  and  others — and  resign. 

The  individual  student  or  faculty  member, 
of  course,  is  to  be  blamed,  and  punished, 
for  his  own  individual  acts,  wherever  these 
acts  are  Illegal,  or  violent.  And  the  Individual 
faculty  member  must  also  be  held  account- 
able for  his  own  Illegal  acts.  (Reason  is  over- 
thrown by  the  spectacle  of  Dr.  Oliver  Lee, 
an  open  enthusiast  for  Mao  Tse-tung's  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  taking  liberal  F^resldent 
Cleveland  to  task  in  court  for  a  suspected 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  First  Amendment!) 

THE     CONSEQTTENCES 

Henceforth,  college  authorities  must  make 
it  plain  that  any  faculty  member  who  coun- 
sels a  student  to  perform  an  Illegal  act,  or 
who  participates  in  that  act,  will  be 
fired.  They  must  also  make  it  plain  to 
the  student  body  that  any  student  who  en- 
gages in  any  Illegal  act,  or  act  of  violence,  or 
who  presents  a  "non-negotiable  demand" 
will  henceforth  be  presented  with  a  non- 
negotiable  e.xpulslon.  And.  if  expulsion  shall 
then  be  followed  by  violent  student  demon- 
strations, that  he  wrlll  Immediately  close  down 
the  university,  until  reason  reaisserts  itself. 

Presidents  who  follow  this  course  will  (one 
hopes)  have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  community  and  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  parents.  For  It  Is  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  parents  will  be  willing  much  longer 
to  pay  out  three  to  four  tbovisand  hard- 
earned  dollars  a  year  to  have  the  Idealism 
and  youthful  impatience  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  exploited  by  anarchists,  nihilists, 
and  Communists,  especially  when  this  ex- 
ploitation can  lead  their  children  into  the 
police  courts — and  may  lead  them  to  their 
death. 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS  REGIONAL 
MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  in  trouble.  Congress  created  these 
programs  In  1965  in  an  effort  to  promote 
the  application  of  new  knowledge  gained 
from  biomedical  research  in  the  impor- 
tant areas  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  program,  now  be- 
ginning to  move  strongly,  seems  to  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  vigorous  support  by  the 
current  administration. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  greater  involvement  of  people 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the  regional  med- 
ical programs  than  in  any  other  health 
program  of  recent  vintage.  The  program 
thus  far  has  enjoyed  usually  strong  sup- 
port from  the  health-related  professions, 
the  volimtary  associations,  the  leadership 
of  health  facilities,  and  health-oriented 
members  of  the  public. 

For  a  program  of  this  magnitude,  with 
its  imique  objectives,  relatively  little  ad- 
verse reaction  has  been  generated.  As 
everyone  knows,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  have  faced  national  health 
programs  has  been  the  lack  of  involve- 
ment of  private  medictil  doctors.  The 
doctors  have  often  been  unwilling  to  join 
Federal  medical  programs  because  of 
their  concern  that  such  programs  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  private  practice  of 
medicine.  But  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams has  Involved  these  doctors  to  a  de- 
gree matched  by  few  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Now  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  volunteers'  contribu- 
tions are  maturing  into  programs,  the 
funds  required  to  operate  these  programs 
are  not  available. 

Last  year  I  placed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters from  40  coordinators  of  regional 
medical  programs  reporting  upon  the 
impact  that  the  current  funding  level 
would  have  upon  their  programs,  espe- 
cially upon  the  morale  of  the  volunteers 
who  worked  so  hard  to  get  these  pro- 
grams underway.  'When  I  read  these  let- 
ters, I  found  in  them  great  discourage- 
ment about  last  year's  budget,  but  some 
hope  for  the  programs  if  more  funds 
were  to  become  available  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971  is  now  being  considered.  But  the 
administration  now  proposes  to  do  too 
little.  The  appropriation  for  RMP 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1970  was  $75  mil- 
lion. This  coming  year,  fiscal  year  1971, 
an  appropriation  of  $81  million  is  pro- 
posed— an  increase  overall  of  about  $6 
million  or  about  8  percent.  The  cost-of- 
living  increase  will  take  at  least  6  per- 
cent of  that  incresise  which  means  that 
we  will  do  only  about  1  or  2  percent  bet- 
ter than  last  year. 

The  regional  programs  which  are 
working  now  are  badly  underfunded. 
Many  of  them  have  been  approved  but 
have  not  been  given  operationaJ  funds. 
The  administrators  of  the  program  will 
face  a  difiQcult  decision  this  year.  Shall 
they  Increase  the  number  of  regional 
programs  which  are  partially  funded, 
thus   encouraging   some   volunteers   in 


these  programs  that  at  least  part  of 
their  needs  will  be  met?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  they  give  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  fuller  operations  to  only  some 
of  the  programs,  allowing  the  others  to 
languish  and  perhaps  fade  out  of  exist- 
ence, even  though  satisfactory  planning 
has  gone  on  for  several  years?  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  or  nec- 
essary to  force  such  a  decision  to  be 
made.  It  is  my  hope  that  suflScient  funds 
can  be  appropriated  this  year  to  fmid 
these  Important  programs  at  the  level 
they  deserve. 


TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  15  published  a  com- 
mentary, entitled  "Bunker  for  a  POW?" 
written  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman.  In  his 
commentary,  Mr.  von  Hoffman  ques- 
tions the  bases  of  concern  for  our  service- 
men who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam  prisons  and  in  Vietcong  jungle 
camps.  In  his  fervent  efforts  to  denounce 
the  war,  Mr.  von  Hoffman  misses  the 
point  regarding  the  prisoner  of  war  sit- 
uation. Whether  the  war  is  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  point  here.  If  there  is 
any  issue  in  our  Nation  today  that  tran- 
scends all  differences,  it  is  that  of  the 
treatment  accorded  captured  U.S.  serv- 
icemen. This  country  has  always  strictly 
adhered  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  regard  to  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  Americans  of  all 
political  and  philosophical  convictions 
have  expressed  their  outrage  over  the  in- 
humane actions  of  the  Vietcong  tuid 
North  Vietnamese.  Although  North  Viet- 
nam became  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  1957,  they  have  persisted 
in  refusing  to  abide  by  the  principles 
laid  down  at  Geneva. 

Mrs.  Barbara  P.  Ondrasik,  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  reply  to  Von  Hoffman.  This  let- 
ter appeared  in  the  May  19  issue  of  the 
Post.  Mrs.  Ondrasik 's  candid  reply  is 
expressive  of  the  actual  facts  regarding 
the  prisoner  of  war  situation,  and  war- 
rants the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs.  Ondra- 
sik's  letter  and  the  Post's  introductory 
statement  to  her  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  19.  1970) 
POW  Wives  Replt  to  von  Hoitman 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  with  his  vitriolic 
venom  splattered  the  prisoner-of-war  issue 
all  over  the  pages  of  this  newspaper  last  week. 
The  League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
In  Southeast  Asia  was  stunned.  They  had 
long  been  seeking  Washington  Post  pub- 
licity, hoping  to  arouse  public  opinion  to 
the  plight  of  their  men.  But  not  this  way. 

"How  cruel!"  one  wife  cried.  "How  could 
he  use  this  Issue  to  get  across  his  personal 
point  of  view  on  the  war?  It's  not  fair." 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  treatment  of  this  issue 
was  not  fair.  What's  worse,  it  was  not  even 
accurate. 

The  league  does  not  consider  the  prisoner- 
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of-war  issue  political.  It  Is  a  humanitarian 
issue  that  transcends  whatever  an  Individual 
feels  personally  about  the  war.  The  league 
is  a  loose-knit  organization  of  all  kinds  of 
different  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  but  one  agonizing  common 
bond^  relative  missing  In  action  or  held 
prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  League  mem- 
bers themselves  do  not  agree  on  the  war.  But 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  the  POW 
Issue. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  Insinua- 
tion that  our  government  says  North  Viet- 
nam has  'kidnapped  thousands  of  our  serv- 
icemen' and  holds  them  as  •hostages"  we 
have  made  no  such  accusations.  We  do  not 
even  ask  for  the  release  of  these  men.  al- 
though we  continue  to  pray  It  will  be  pos- 
sible soon.  All  the  League  asks  is:  1)  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  held  prisoner;  2)  adequate 
food  and  medical  care  for  prisoners;  3)  re- 
lease of  the  sick  and  wounded;  4)  Impartial 
InspecUon  of  prison  camps;  and  5)  free  ex- 
change of  mall  between  the  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

Nobody  has  ever  said  that  "there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  men  Incar- 
ce.-at«d  in  North  Vietnamese  camps."  The 
facts  are  public  knowledge.  There  are  1,500 
men  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia — 
about  800  In  the  North.  500  in  the  South, 
and  about  200  In  Laos.  The  800  downed  In 
North  Vietnam  are  all  fliers,  none  of  them 
draftees   as   von  Hoffman   implied. 

About  400  of  the  1,500  are  known  to  be 
prisoners,  but  these  names  were  not  provided 
by  the  Committee  of  Liaison  With  Families 
of  Servicemen  Detained  in  North  Vietnam,  as 
von  Hoffman  states.  This  simply  Is  not  true. 
The  Committee  of  Liaison  was  formed  at 
the  request  or  the  government  in  Hanoi,  and 
Its  members  are  among  the  most  militant  of 
the  peace  groups.  Although  75  percent  more 
mall  has  been  sent  from  prison  camps  in 
the  past  year  than  in  all  the  previous  five 
years,  only  16  new  names  have  come  out 
since  last  Thanksgiving.  The  Liaison  Com- 
mittee has  said  that  every  prisoner  may  write. 
But  fewer  than  200  have  been  heard  from. 
The  North  Vietnamese  say  some  men  do  not 
wish  to  write  their  families.  It  is  Impossible 
to  believe  that  any  American  man  impris- 
oned for  years  would  deny  his  family  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  he  is  alive. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  comments  about  mall 
were  misleading.  POW  nert-of-kln  have  al- 
ways been  permitted  to  write  letters.  A  slx- 
llne  letter  restricted  to  remarks  about 
health  and  family  members  is  permitted 
each  month,  although  wives  and  parents 
have  no  way  of  knowing  If  they  are  received. 
Many  have  written  letters  for  years  but  have 
never  received  a  reply. 

Packages  for  prisoners,  however,  were  not 
accepted  until  Christmas  of  1968.  The  fol- 
lowing July,  families  were  pemUtted  to  send 
a  second  package.  It  wasn't  until  February 
1970  that  families  were  told  they  could  send 
a  package  every  other  month. 

There  have  been  American  men  Impris- 
oned In  Southeast  Asia  since  March  of  1964. 
C2U1  you  Imagine  the  despair  of  a  young 
mother  who  for  six  years  has  not  been  able 
to  get  a  simple  answer  to  her  heartbreaking 
question:  "Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?" 

Perhaps  Mr.  von  Hoffman  should  meet 
some  of  these  families.  It  would  give  him 
much  needed  Insight  Into  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  editorial  comment,  demanding 
humane  treatment  for  all  prlsoners-of-war, 
In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  convention. 
Let  Mr.  von  Hoffman  talk  with  these  young 
wives  who  are  living  In  a  hellish  limbo  where 
they  cannot  buy  or  sell  property;  cannot 
borrow  money  for  a  son's  college  education. 
Let  him  talk  to  the  children— the  four-year- 
old  boy  who  has  never  seen  his  father;  or 
the  seven-year-old  girl  who  can't  remember 
hers. 

He  should  talk  to  one  of  the  prisoners — 
one  of  nine  released  from  North  Vietnam,  In 


six  years.  Let  him  hear  about  the  solitary 
conflnement— of  sitting  on  a  bare  board  bunk 
with  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do,  for 
hours,  daj-s,  months  on  end.  Let  him  hear 
about  losing  50  pounds  on  the  twlce-a-day 
diet  of  pig  fat  and  pumpkin  soup;  of  never 
being  allowed  to  communicate  with  another 
human  being,  much  less  his  family  or  the 
outside  world. 

And  he  really  should  talk  to  H.  Roes  Perot, 
the  Texas  bUllonalre  he  accused  of  publicity 
seeking.  Here  is  a  man  who  did  meet  the 
famlUes,  was  appalled  by  their  problem,  and 
tried  to  do  something  about  it.  Because  he 
has  money,  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
the  rest  of  us,  but  his  moUves  are  mistrusted. 
Mr.  Perot  has  given  the  prisoners'  families 
reason  to  hope.  Von  Hoffman's  acld-dlpped 
pen  tried  to  tear  that  sUm  hope  down. 

The  League  of  Families  is  not  asking  for 
any  special  privileges.  All  they  ask  Is  that 
the  minimum  standards  of  human  decency 
be  extended  tc  those  who  are  Imprisoned, 
at  the  mercy  of  their  captors  All  they  ask 
for  themselves  is  the  barest  solace  of  know- 
ing whe-aier  their  husband,  father,  son, 
brothers.  Is  alive  or  dead. 

Why  do  the  North  Vietnamese  reftise  even 
this  small  concession  to  human  decency? 
Even  the  peace  groups  are  embarrassed  by 
North  Vietnam's  continuing  refusal  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 
No  one  knows  why  they  persist  In  inflicting 
this  unnecessary  anguish  on  innocent  fami- 
lies. 

Why  should  wives  have  to  travel  around 
the  world  seeking  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion that  haunts  them  day  and  night:  "Am 
I  a  wife  or  a  widow?"  Wives  have  appeared 
before  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  who  looked  them  right 
in  tne  eye  and  promised  they  would  hear. 
They  have  not  heard. 

Why  should  wives  have  to  deal  through  a 
Liaison  Committee  established  by  the 
enemy?  Most  of  them  are  so  desperate  they 
would  accept  information  from  any  source, 
but  why  should  they  be  reduced  to  this?  In 
no  other  armed  conflict  in  history  have  the 
wives  and  families  of  military  men  been  ex- 
ploited  In  this  cruel  manner. 

For  years  these  families  suffered  silently. 
The  world  knew  nothing  of  their  plight.  By 
their  silence,  they  hoped  to  protect  their  men 
from  harsh  treatment,  torture,  perhaps  even 
death  at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  But  after 
live  years,  they  wearied  of  the  lack  of  progress 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  question.  They 
worried  about  the  state  of  theU  loved  ones — 
mentaUy  and  physically.  They  began  to  speak 
out. 

Families  and  friends  of  the  1,500  men  miss- 
ing In  action  In  Southeast  Asia  have  written 
thousands  of  letters — to  newspapers,  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  to  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Red  Cross,  to  for- 
eign governments,  to  everybody  they  could 
think  of  who  might  add  a  voice  to  theirs  in 
their  search  for  Information  and  their  de- 
mands for  humane  treatment  for  prisoners. 

They  have  sF>ent  a  year  of  dedicated — and 
courageous — effort  to  make  this  Issue  known 
to  the  public  and  to  urge  support  for  their 
simple  humanitarian  alms.  Articles  like  von 
Hoffman's  completely  undermine  their  ef- 
forts. It  Is  articles  like  von  Hoffman's  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  take  delight  In  read- 
ing to  their  prisoners. 

Only  world  opinion  will  persuade  Hanoi  to 
change  Its  policy  on  prisoners.  It  Is  known 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  public  really  care  about 
"Just  1,500  men."  The  words  von  Hoffman 
used  are  the  words  Hanoi  uses — "Just  1,500 
men."  To  the  League  of  Families  these  are 
not  "Just  1,500  men."  The  plight  of  these  men 
Is  a  personal  dally  hell  that  each  family 
member  endures  as  best  he  or  she  can. 

The  only  thing  the  families  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  von  Hoffman  Is:   "What  would  you 


be  writing  if  it  were  your  son,  your  brother, 
who  was  among  the  missing?  What  would 
you  do  after  years  of  not  knowing  If  he 
were  alive  or  dead?  Just  what  would  you  do?" 
Barbara  P.  Ondrasik. 


P.Y.I. 
We  have  given  over  a  good  deal  of  space 
on  this  page  today  to  a  letter  on  behalf  of 
the  relatives  of  the  estimated  1.500  American 
prisouers-of-war  now  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Not  the  least  of  our  reasons  for 
doing  so  Is  that  we  agree  with  much  of  what 
the  letter-writer  has  to  say  about  a  column 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  which  ap- 
peared In  The  Washington  Post  last  week. 
Specifically,  we  share  the  view  of  the  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  in  South- 
east Asia  that  the  POW  issue  is  not  "politi- 
cal."  We  could  hardly  agree  more  with  the 
view  of  the  league  that  this  Is  "a  humani- 
tarian Issue  that  transcends  whatever  an  In- 
dividual feels  personally  about  the  war."  We 
support  in  their  totality  the  wholly  reason- 
able, not  to  say  modest,  objectives  of  the 
League  which  begin  with  nothing  more  than 
a  list  of  those  being  held 

That  being  the  case,  you  may  well  ask  why 
The  Washington  Post  printed  the  column  In 
the  first   place.  In  fact,  some  of  you   have 
asked  In  the  past  few  days,  and  we  would  like 
to   offer   an  answer.   For   Your  Information, 
because  this  Is  one  of  those  questions  that 
have  to  do  directly  with  what  our  business  is 
all  about.  The  answer  begins  with  a  general 
principle    that    newspapers    print    a    lot    of 
things  with  which  they  don't  always  agree — 
columns,    cartoons,    commentary,    critique, 
even  comic  strips.  For  that  matter,  we  also 
report  things  we  don't  like  to  read  or  don't 
eigree    with;     there    are    many    unpleasant 
things   going   on    in   the   world   that   people 
need  to  know  about  and  many  discordant 
voices  which  nonetheless  have  to  be  heard. 
And  so  we  try  to  keep  our  own  opinions  In 
these  columns,  report  the  news  as  it  is,  and 
label  analyses  and  commentary  as  Just  that. 
Mr.  von  Hoffman's  "commentary."  we  sus- 
pect, is  an  authentic  reflection  of  something 
which  is  of  large  consequence  In  our  lives,  a 
force   that   matters   in   today's   society   and 
today's  politics.  If  this  doesn't  exactly  suit 
everybody's  taste  or  ideology  or  philosophy, 
that's  understandable.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  need  to  comprehend  the  new,  young, 
far-out,  wlth-lt  world:  we  may  not  like  the 
language  It  uses;   or  understand  the  way  It 
dresses  or  Us  predilection  for  drugs;  or  feel 
its  despair  or  admire  its  destructlveness.  We 
may  not  think  the  same  way,  which  Is  fair 
enough.  It  Is  not,  however,  a  very  good  argu- 
ment  for   shutting   yourself   off  from   what 
has  to  be,  like  It  or  not,  a  critical  fact  of 
contemporary   life — or   for   shutting  off   Mr. 
von  Hoffman,  either,  even  though  we  know 
he  is  going  to  be  operating  out  on  the  edge 
of  outrage,  and  even  though  we  know  that 
every  so  often   he   Is  going  to  go  over  the 
edge.  Or  that  some  people  will  think  he  did. 
In  the  case  of  last  week's  column  about  the 
POW's  we  confess  that  we  think  he  did.  And 
that  is  why  we  turned  over  a  good  deal  of 
space  today  to  a  representative  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the'  POW's. 


ANOTHER  BREAK  FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
18  months  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Food  and  Dnig  Administra- 
tion have  been  formulating  proposed 
rules  regulating  "cents  off  promotion"  of 
food  products,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  oth- 
er consumer  products.  These  riiles,  which 
were  just  annoimced,  will  give  the  con- 
sumer considerable  protection  and  help 
him  get  the  most  for  his  money. 

The  FTC  has  also  Just  announced  a 
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ruling  which  will  keep  book,  gift,  and 
record  clubs  from  requiring  members  to 
bui'  products  they  do  not  want,  but  which 
they  receive  because  they  simply  neglect 
to  notify  the  club  ofQce  that  they  do  not 
want  the  merchandise  within  a  given  pe- 
riod of  time. 

I  hail  these  examples  of  a  growing  con- 
cern by  this  administration  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer — to  make  life  easier 
for  him.  I  hope  many  more  examples 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Washington  Star  of  May  26  con- 
tains an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
proposed  P*rc  ruling  on  the  club  offer- 
ings. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unwanted  Merchandisb 

On  a  bookshelf  anyplace  there  Is  a  liable 
to  be  a  huge,  unread  volume  containing  the 
biography  of  an  obscure  literary  figure.  The 
owner  gets  apoplectic  every  time  It  catches 
his  eye,  and  would  throw  it  away  except  that 
he  paid  $6  or  $7  for  It.  He  found  himself  buy- 
ing It  only  because  he  forgot  to  mall  a  notice 
to  a  book  club  saying  he  did  not  want  that 
month's  offering. 

There's  hope  for  this  consumer,  if  he 
ever  Joins  a  book  club  again.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  considering  a  ban  on 
the  "negative  option,"  the  brilliant  method 
used  by  some  book,  record  and  gift  clubs  to 
capitalize  on  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit.  Under  the  proposed  FTX^  rule,  the 
seller  could  not  ship  the  merchandise  unless 
the  customer  sent  In  a  card  asking  for  It. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  FTC  rule  would 
be  a  small  but  valuable  gain  for  the  con- 
sumer movement.  It  would  put  the  burden 
of  salesmanship  where  It  belongs,  rather  than 
on  the  tendency  of  so  many  of  us  to  pro- 
crastinate, to  misplace  paper  work  or  to  go 
on  vacation  while  the  mall  piles  up. 


TIME  TO  STOP  APOLOGIZING  TO 
YOUTH 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole,  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  that  is  much  needed  for 
balance  in  the  dialog  concerning  the  cur- 
rent youth  revolution.  His  article  was 
published  in  the  May  9-10,  1970,  issue  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe-Democrat. 

It  is  a  hard-hitting  message  that  is 
very  worthy  of  consideration  and  study, 
whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not.  It  chal- 
lenges some  soul  searching  and  self- 
appraisal  on  the  part  of  everyone  of  us. 
I  invite  Senators  to  read  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Time  To  Stop  Apologizing  to  Youth 
(By  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I  am — 
which  isn't  much  of  any  place  except  exurbla. 
I  was  nurtured  In  depression;  I  lost  four 
years  to  war;  I  am  Invested  with  sweat;  I 
have  had  one  coronary;  I  am  a  'liberal," 
square,  and  I  am  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of 
the  "younger  generation,"  hippies,  Ylpples, 
militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"liaison"  with  the  young  Worse  still,  I  am 
father  of  seven  children.  They  range  in  age 


from  7  to  23 — and  I  am  fed  up  with  non- 
sense. I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed 
and  contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
Irrationality  of  the  campus  "Rebel."  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal',  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyr- 
anny— the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  disturbed  that  I  may  be 
incubating  more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  Is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards — 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or 
kind. 

It's  time  to  call  a  halt;  time  to  live  In  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to  put 
these  people  In  their  places.  We  owe  the 
"younger  generation"  what  all  "older  gener- 
ations" have  owed  younger  generations — 
love,  protection  to  a  point  and  respyect  when 
they  deserve  it.  We  do  not  owe  them  our 
souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives,  and  above 
all,  we  do  not  owe  them  Immunity  from  our 
mistakes,  or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our 
share.  But  my  generation  has  made  America 
the  most  affluent  country  on  earth;  It  has 
tackled,  head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no 
nation  on  earth  In  the  history  of  mankind 
had  dared  to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war 
on  poverty  and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon;  It 
has  desegregated  schools  and  abolished  polio; 
It  has  presided  over  the  beginning  of  what 
Is  probably  the  greatest  social  and  economic 
revolution  In  man's  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself,  and  committed 
itself,  and  taxed  itself  and  damn  near  run  it- 
self Into  the  ground  In  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's,  or  his.  Its 
greatest  mistake  Is  not  Vietnam;  It  Is  the  ab- 
dication of  Its  first  responsibility,  Its  pusil- 
lanimous capitulation  to  Its  youth  and  Its 
sick  preoccupation  with  the  problems,  the 
mind,  the  psyche,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the 
young. 

Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  accom- 
plishments should  thousands  of  teen-agers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  ha\ing  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the 
sages  of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  materi- 
alistic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  In  di- 
plomacy, our  terrible  Ineptitude  in  racial 
matters,  our  narrowness  as  parents,  our 
blindness  to  the  root  Ills  of  society.  Balder- 
dash! 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-old  is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years:  he  Is  the  product  of 
3,000  years  of  the  development  of  mankind — 
and  throughout  those  years.  Injustice  has  e.\- 
Isted  and  been  fought;  rules  have  grown  out- 
moded and  been  changed;  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust  wars 
have  occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost  of 
progress — and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  mi- 
nority are  not — and  the  trouble  Is  that  mi- 
nority threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority 
and  take  over.  I  dislike  the  minority;  I  am 
aghast  that  the  majority  "takes"  It  and  al- 
lows itself  to  be  used.  And  I  address  myself 
to  both  the  minority  and  the  majority.  I 
speak  partly  as  a  historian,  pvartly  as  a  father 
and  jjartly  as  one  fed  up,  middle-aged  and 
angry  member  of  the  so-called  "Establish- 
ment"— which,  by  the  way.  Is  nothing  but 
a  euphemism  for  "society." 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  not  merely  a  decoration 


on  the  pie  crust  of  society,  It  Is  the  heart 
of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are  ego- 
centric boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they  will 
only  shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss  but. 
like  4-year-olds,  they  throw  rocks  and  shout. 

Arrogance  Is  obnoxious;  It  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  classically  ostracized  arro- 
gance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises? 

It  is  not  the  police  we  need  (our  genera- 
tion and  theirs) ;  It  Is  an  expression  of  our 
disgust  and  disdain.  Yet  we  do  more  than 
permit,  we  dignify  it  with  introspective  flag- 
ellation. Somehow  it  Is  our  fault.  Balder- 
dash again! 

Sensitivity  Is  not  the  property  of  the 
young,  nor  was  It  Invented  In  1950.  The 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
Impulse  to  grow,  to  reach  out.  to  touch  stars, 
to  live  freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along 
unexplored  corridors.  Young  men  and 
young  women  have  always  stood  on  the  same 
hiU  and  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  re- 
straint that  separated  them  from  the  ulti- 
mate experience — the  sudden  and  complete 
expansion  of  the  mind,  the  final  fulfiJlment. 
It  Is  one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  moet 
bitter  experiences  of  mankind. 

Society.  "The  Establishment."  is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  It  la  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  it;  we  have  only  sought  to  change  it. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  is  the  story  ol  all  genera/tions 
coming  up.  Yet  we  have  worked  a  number 
of  wonders.  We  have  changed  it. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  our  fail- 
ures; we  have  not  solved  the  racia]  problem 
but  we  have  faced  It;  we  are  terribly  wor- 
ried about  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment, about  injustices,  inequities,  the  miJl- 
tary-lndustrial  complex  and  bureaucracy. 
But  we  have  attacked  these  things.  We  have, 
ail  our  lives,  taken  arms  against  our  sea  ot 
troubles — and  fought  effectively.  But  we  also 
have  fought  with  a  rational  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  our  adversary;  and.  above  all. 
knowing  that  the  war  Is  one  of  attrition  in 
which  the  "unconditional  surrender"  of  the 
forces  of  evil  is  not  about  to  occur. 

We  win,  if  we  win  at  all.  slowly  and  pain- 
fully. That  Is  the  kind  of  war  society  has  al- 
ways fought — because  man  is  what  he  is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory  by 
Wednesday  next  or  bum  down  our  carefully 
buUt  barricades  in  adolescent  pique;  either 
they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune  and 
quit;  either  they  solve  all  problems  this 
week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
impatient  idealism.  If  it  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  Impatient  Idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  flre  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance  and  instant  gratification. 
That  Is  not  Idealism;  it  Is  childish  tyranny. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  In  particular)  in  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology  go  along,  abdi- 
cate, apologize  as  If  we  had  personally  cre- 
ated the  Ills  of  the  world — and  thus  lend 
ourselves  to  chaos. 

I  assert  that  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  affluence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  middle-class 
materialists — but  simply  because  we  have 
failed  to  keep  that  generatlcm  in  Its  pla<,e 
and  we  have  failed  to  put  them  back  there 
when  they  gat  out  of  It.  We  have  the  power; 
we  do  not  tiave  the  will.  We  have  the  right; 
we  have  not  exercised  it. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the  po- 
lice, mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas. 
ateel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
faU. 

What  we  need  Is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
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middleclass  selves,  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
mace;  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  hard  way.  by  travaU  and  labor.  Arm 
authority  aa  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from 
1  to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back 
this  majority  with  authority  and  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  owe  It  to  them  and 
to  ourselves.  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of 
analysis,  enough  of  our  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own 
maturity  and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  at  home.  But 
the  most  practical  and  effective  place,  right 
now.  is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean 
a  flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp- 
down,  a  new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that 
faculties  should  stop  playing  chicken,  that 
demonstrators  should  be  met  not  with  police 
but  \rtth  expulsions.  The  power  to  expel 
(strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legitimate 
recourse   of    universities   since    1209. 

More  Importantly  it  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  It  takee, 
the  administration  should  set  forth  the 
ground  rules — not  belligerently  but  forth- 
rlghtlv. 

There  is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but 
there  is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and 
violence.  The  first  obligation  of  the  admin- 
istration is  to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clear- 
ly and  positively,  and  to  attach  to  this  state- 
ment the  penalty  for  violation.  It  Is  pro- 
foundly simple — ana  to  the  fsUlure  to  state 
It — in  advance — is  the  salient  failure  of  uni- 
versity administrators   In   this   age. 

Expulsion  Is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  ad- 
ministration merely  needs  to  make  it  clear, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  expulsion  Is  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  violation  of  the 
rules 

Among  the  rules,  even  though  it  seema 
gratuitous,  should  be  these: 

Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  force- 
ful occupation  of  buildings,  the  Intimida- 
tion by  covert  or  overt  act  of  .^ny  student 
or  faculty  meml>er  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel, the  occupation  of  any  university 
property,  field,  park,  building,  lot  or  other 
place,  shall  be  cause  for  expulsion. 

The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  voice  or  presence  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  university  property,  shall  be 
ca'ise  for  expulsion. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It 
Is  merely  the  reassertion  of  an  old.  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration 
of  any  such  institution.  And  the  faculty 
should  be  informed,  firmly,  of  this  reasser- 
tion.  before  trouble  starts. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike. 
The  police?  No.  The  matter,  by  prearrange- 
ment  publicly  staled,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts 

If  buildings  are  occupied,  the  court  en- 
joins the  participating  students.  It  has  the 
lawful  power  to  declare  them  In  con'empt. 
If  violence  ensues,  it  Is  In  violation  of  the 
court's  order.  Courts  are  not  subject  to  fears, 
not  part  of  the  action.  And  what  militant 
will  shout  obscenities  In  court  with  con- 
tempt hanging  over  his  head? 

This  Is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  Is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need 
(those  of  us  over  30) — tax-ridden,  harried, 
confused,  weary  and  beat-up— to  reassert  our 
hard-won  prerogatives.  It  is  our  country,  too. 
We  have  fought  for  It.  bled  for  It.  dreamed 
for  It.  and  we  Icve  it.  It  Is  time  to  reclaim 
it. 


NIXONOMICS:    A   STRATEGY   OF 
BROKEN  PROMISES 

Mr.    MirrCALP.    Mr.    President.    Mr. 
Larry  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the  Dem- 


ocratic National  Committee,  addressed 
the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club 
on  May  21  on  the  subject.  "Nixonomics: 
A  Strategy  of  Broken  Promises  and  Bro- 
ken Pocketbooks." 

Mr.  OBrien's  speech  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  pages  16633- 
16634  by  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  much  was  made  polit- 
ically of  the  credibility  gap  in  the  John- 
son administration,  but  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  erased  that  comparative 
hairline  from  memory  by  digging  a  trust 
chasm.  Saturation  rhetoric  has  been 
applied  to  civil  rights,  education,  health 
and  housing  needs,  student  dissent,  the 
Cambodian  adventure,  and  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  O'Brien  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NntoNoMics:   A  Strategt  of  Brokek  Prom- 
ises AND  Brohlen  Pocketbooks 

INrtATION.\KT    recession 

Republican  economic  policies — Monetary: 

Highest  interest  rates  In   100  years! 

Worst  housing  crisis  since  World  War  ni 
Housing  starts  dropped  about  43  percent 
in  1968.  Even  Paul  McCracken,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  admits 
the  hotislng  industry  Ls  in  a  recession. 

Federally-financed  mortgage  Interest  rates 
up  26  percent  since  Nlzon  took  office. 

Half  of  American  families  priced  out  of 
the  housing  market. 

820.000  home  on  30-year  mortgage  means 
the  buyer  pays  M5.000  In  Interest  payments 
alone — for  total  cost  of  »55.000.  This  money 
goes  not  to  the  builder,  not  to  the  worker, 
but  to  the  banker. 

Bank  loans  to  the  average  borrower  (e.g.. 
student  college  loan)  running  at  12  percent. 

Bank  profits  In  1969  up  13  percent  to  56 
percent  over  1968. 

REPUBLICAN    SOLUTIONS 

Release  frozen  federal  construction  funds 
which  benefit  big  construction  firms  and 
highway  contractors  but  do  not  help  resi- 
dential housing  Industry. 

Count  mobile  homes  in  housing  starts, 
since  this  is  the  only  bousing  which  half  of 
American  families  can  afford. 

Cut  eligibility  for  federal  college  loans 
down  to  families  earning  under  $10,000,  forc- 
ing rest  into  open  loan  market  to  finance 
children's  education, 

FISCAL    POLICIES 

Nixon  made  a  campaign  Issue  out  of  bal- 
anced or  surplus  budgets  and  Republican 
fiscal  responsibility.  Yet  the  1969  Democratic 
budget  had  a  surplus  of  (3.2  blUlon  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  cut  over  85  billion  from 
the  Nixon  1970  budget.  For  1971,  the  Repub- 
licans came  up  with  only  a  $1.3  billion  sur- 
plus— a  surplus  which  has  disappeared  be- 
fore the  year  even  begins! 

COST  OF  LIVING OLD  MATH,  NEW  MATH. 

REPUBLICAN    MATH 

Despite  Administration  claims  one  year  ago 
that  they  would  bring  Inflation  down  to  3 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  actually 
accelerated  In  1969!  The  rate  was  only  4.8 
percent  In  1968  under  a  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration, but  it  rose  to  6.1  percent  in  1969 — 
and  up  to  7.2  percent  In  December  and  6.3 
percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 

Food  which  cost  $12.12  In  December  1968. 
ooet  $13.33  In  March  1970.  In  one  Republican 
year,  egg  prices  went  up  11 '/4  cents,  ham- 
burger up  6Vi  cents  and  pork  chops  up 
13  li  cents. 

Medical  costs  rose  over  6  percent.  In  Wash- 


ington, D.C.,  a  semi-private  hospital  room 
which  cost  $52  per  day  in  March  1969,  now 
costs  $65 — almost  a  25  percent  Increase. 

OUR      STAND       (AND      MOST      LEADING      ITNANCIAL 
WRITEJIS   ARE   WITH   US)    SOCK  IT  TO   'EM  ! 

All  "excessive  demand"  Inflation  has  been 
wrung  from  the  economy,  yet  Inflation  con- 
tinues at  the  worst  pace  In  20  years.  The  In- 
flAtlon  Is  now  "structural"  in  nature  and  only 
bankers  and  big  concentrated  industries  are 
making  bloated  profits.  Republicans  are  ask- 
ing the  average  middle  American  (salaried 
workers,  small  businessmen,  retired  persons) 
to  pay  for  fighting  Inflation  through  exces- 
sive interest  charges,  rising  cost  of  living, 
cutting  the  budget  in  programs  which  bene- 
fit all  people  (Nixon  veto  of  education  and 
health  funds). 

ADMINISTRATION   REFUSES  TO   USE   OTHER   AVAIL- 
ABLE TOOLS  TO   HALT  INFLATION 

Credit  and  Interest  control  bill  passed  by 
Congress  in  December,  which  allows  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  selective  controls  to  curb  Infla- 
tion and  ease  cruelly  high  Interest  rates  to 
alleviate  tight  housing  situation  and  crunch 
on  small  businessmen  and  small  borrowers. 
Nixon  said  he  did  not  want  these  powers  and 
he  has  not  used  them. 

Jawboning  ( Using  office  and  power  of  Presi- 
dency to  represent  the  public  interest) .  One 
week  after  taking  office,  Nlzon  said  he  would 
not  Interfere  with  pricing  and  wage  deci- 
sions of  business  and  labor.  Arthur  Okun, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  in  his  study,  "The  Controlled  Ex- 
periment of  1969,"  has  conclusively  docu- 
mented the  effect  of  no  Jawboning  on  con- 
centrated Industries.  According  to  his  evi- 
dence, somewhere  between  one-half  and  one 
percent  of  extra  inflation  in  the  industrial 
wholesale  price  index  resulted  from  this 
shift  In  policy.  Since  this  Index  rose  4  per- 
cent In  1969,  compared  with  2.5  percent  In 
1968,  that  extra  price  increase  represents  be- 
tween one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  ac- 
celeration. Increases  In  the  wholesale  price 
index  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  every 
Item  he  buys. 

Selected  steel  products  rose  over  6  percent 
in  price  in  1969  compared  with  1.5  percent 
In  1966-68.  U.S.  Steel  continued  raising  prices 
In  1970  and  showed  profits  up  38.8  percent  In 
last  quarter  of  1969  over  1968. 

Copper  products  prices  were  raised  five 
times  in  1969  for  a  24-percent  Increase  la 
prices,  compared  to  5.3  percent  in  1966-68. 
Kennecott  profits  rose  71  percent  in  1969 
over  1968. 

UNEMPLOYMENT ENLIST    NOW    IN    REPUBLICAN 

ARMY    TO    FIGHT    INFLATION 

During  the  1968  campaign.  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken said,  that  to  get  the  pace  of  price 
increases  below  an  annual  rate  of  3  percent 
would  Involve  raising  unemployment  by  a 
full  percentage  point — or  785.450  people. 
(Newsweek  interview)  He  lost  on  prices  but 
won  on  unemployment. 

Prom  3.3  percent  In  January.  1969.  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  up  to  4.8  percent  In 
April.  1970  (highest  rate  since  April.  1965). 
More  than  one  million  American  workers  lost 
their  Jobs  in  the  last  year.  The  Increase  in 
first  three  months  of  1970  (up  from  3.5  per- 
cent In  December)  Is  the  fastest  quarterly 
acceleration  since  the  last  quarter  of  1960. 
during  Elsenhower-Nixon  recession.  And  this 
Increase  occurred  among  adult,  full-time 
workers — family  wage-earners.  Unemploy- 
ment for  construction  workers  now  stands 
at  8.1  percent  and  for  manufacturing  work- 
ers at  4.8  percent — up  from  2.9  percent  in 
January  1969. 

Administration  predicted  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  1970  of  4.3  percent.  Now 
even  Republican  economists  are  warning 
total  may  rise  to  5  or  6  percent — which 
means  at  least  another  million  workers  will 
lose  Jobs. 

"Hidden  unemployment"  Is  reflected  In  a 
work-week  below  40  hours  for  first  time  since 
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1962  and  overtime  dropping  for  a  decrease 
of  SI  39  in  average  weekly  paycheck  from 
January  to  February. 

Real  Income  Is  0.6  percent  below  the 
March  1969  level  and  2.8  percent  below 
the  record  high  in  September.  1968.  Under 
eight  Democratic  years,  real  income  rose  32 
percent. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  U.S. 
MILJTARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  sent  to  Senators  a  memorandum 
discussing  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
our  military  involvement  in  Cambodia 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Colum- 
bia Society  for  International  Law.  The 
memorandum  discussed  in  some  detail 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  our  involvement  in 
Cambodia,  and  a  member  of  my  staff  felt 
it  contained  information  which  would  be 
of  value  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  line  with  our  custom,  a  two-line 
cover  letter  was  prepared  for  inclusion 
with  the  memorandum.  The  material 
was  sent  to  Members  of  the  Senate  in  an 
envelope  bearing  my  frank. 

It  recently  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  at  least  one  Senator  received  the 
memorandum  without  the  cover  letter. 
The  omission  was  unintentional  and  in- 
advertent. But  since  the  omission  has 
occurred,  I  should  point  out  that  this 
material  was  inserted  in  my  oflQce  by 
members  of  my  staff.  It  solicited  no  funds 
and  was  not  mailed  at  the  request,  in- 
sistence, or  on  behalf  of  any  outside  or- 
ganization. The  material  was  sent  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  because  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  found  it  helpful  in  pre- 
paring material  for  my  consideration.  He 
thought  it  would  be  equally  helpful  to 
Senators  in  their  consideration  of  the 
difficult  problems  facing  us  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
ARIEL    DURANT 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  on  May  16,  1970,  to 
hear  one  of  the  finest  addresses  I  have 
ever  experienced.  The  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  Ariel  Durant,  one  of  our  foremost 
historians,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Dr.  Durant,  the  wife  of  her  equally 
famous  husband.  Will  Durant.  was  one  of 
five  women  receiving  honorary  degrees 
from  Ripon  College  The  others  were  Mrs. 
Maria  Croeppert  Mayer,  the  only  Ameri- 
can woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
physics:  Mrs.  Mary  Ingraham  Bimting, 
president  of  Radcliff  College :  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Yates  McGreal,  prize-winning  au- 
thor and  leader  in  civil  rights;  and 
myself. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  pro- 
fundity of  Dr.  Durant's  address,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challenge   and   Response 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Friends,  Fellow 
Students: 


I  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly  In  defense 
of  civilization;  to  summarize  the  challenges 
that  now  endanger  it  in  America;  and  to  tell 
you  simply  what  I  would  do  about  them  if 
I  had  the  power. 

I  define  civilization  as  social  order  pro- 
moting cultural  creation.  It  begins  with 
force  generating  order;  It  progresses  with 
knowledge  and  education  generating  reason; 
it  matures  In  sensitivity  generating  beauty  in 
action,  speech,  and  form.  It  becomes  a  deU- 
cate  structure  of  traditions,  customs,  morals, 
manners,  and  laws;  of  commercial  facilities 
and  industrial  skills;  of  sciences,  letters, 
creeds,  philosophies,  and  arts.  It  Is  not  trans- 
muted with  flesh  and  blood,  with  genes  or 
chromosomes;  It  has  to  be  acquired  anew  by 
each  generation  through  cap>aclty  to  teach 
and  willingness  to  learn. 

Civilization  is  a  co-operative  product,  and 
many  peoples  have  contributed  to  the  herit- 
age that  constitutes  It.  So  the  Hindus  gave 
us  our  Arabic  niunerals,  the  Phoenicians  gave 
use  our  alphabet,  the  Jews  gave  us  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Greeks  gave  us  philos- 
ophy, the  Romans  gave  us  law,  the  early 
christians  gave  us  a  moral  Ideal,  the  English 
gave  us  respect  for  individual  freedom,  the 
French  gave  us  the  refining  participation  of 
women  In  the  privileges  and  amenities  of  life. 
We  are  the  inheritors  of  a  costly,  complex, 
and  fragile  legacy. 

It  takes  centuries  to  create  a  civilization, 
Eind  only  a  generation  or  a  year  to  destroy  it. 
It  took  Prance  a  thousand  years  to  grow 
from  Ciovls  to  Montaigne;  It  took  England 
eight  hundred  years  from  Alfred  to  Shake- 
sp>eare.  But  it  took  the  Mongols  only  a  dec- 
ade to  destroy  the  high  civilization  of  me- 
dieval Baghdad;  it  may  take  the  hydrogen 
bomb  only  a  day  to  turn  our  major  cities  Into 
rubble  and  dust;  It  may  take  only  a  gen- 
eration for  Western  civilization  to  disinte- 
grate under  the  storm  of  challenges  that 
envelope  it  today. 

You  know  those  challenges:  they  are  In 
every  newspaper  and  magazine,  In  every 
mouth,  nlmost  In  every  thought.  I  shall 
hastily  summarize  them,  and  then  I  shall 
face  the  Inevitable  and  reasonable  question: 
what  would  I  do  about  them  If  I  had  p>ower? 

First  of  the  challenges  to  civilization  is  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment  through 
the  rapid  use  of  minerals  and  fuels  of  the 
soil;  through  the  transformation  of  our  inner 
cities  Into  soul-destroying,  crime-breeding 
ghettos  of  the  poor;  through  the  pollution 
of  our  waters  by  industrial  and  human 
wastes,  of  our  air  by  our  industries  and  our 
cars,  of  our  food  and  drink  by  Insecticides, 
detergents,  or  chemical  additives;  and  the 
dlsflgtirement  of  our  surroundings  by  un- 
regulated building  or  the  discarded  products 
of  our  labor  or  our  recreation.  We  have  been 
fouling  otir  own  nest. 

Second:  the  deterioration  of  our  p>opula- 
tlon  through  the  reckless  multiplication  of 
its  quantity  and  the  repeated  dilution  of  Its 
quality.  We  breed  faster  than  we  plant,  and 
we  breed  from  the  bottom  of  the  IntellectURl 
scale  while  prudent  parentBge  relatively 
sterilizes  the  top. 

Third:  The  Industrial  Revolution  has 
ended  the  role  of  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
economic  production,  and  has  thereby  re- 
moved the  economic  basis  of  parental  au- 
thority and  family  discipline. 

Fourth:  The  Scientific  Revolution  has 
weakened  supernatural  belief,  and  has  rapidly 
reduced  the  Influence  of  religion  as  a  source 
of  moral  Instruction  and  social  order. 

Fifth:  Our  universities  are  in  turmoil.  The 
angry  student  resents  courses  that  do  not 
prepare  him  for  successful  functioning  In  a 
changing  society,  or  that  Ignore  the  role  of 
ethnic  minorities  in  our  political  and  cul- 
tural history.  He  suffers  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  teachers  In  private  research,  and  the 
domination  of  that  research  by  the  needs  of 
the  army  and  the  navy.  He  began  by  ad- 
miring science  for  Its  methods  and  Its  mir- 
acles; he  ends  by  distrusting  science  as  mech- 


anizing life  and  industry,  and  as  subjecting 
itself  to  a  military-industrial  complex  that 
dominates  the  citizen,  the  teacher,  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  government. 

Sixth  The  growth  of  wealth  and  cities  and 
population,  the  lessening  of  moral  re- 
straints, the  Increased  facilities  offered  to 
economic  dishonesty  and  sexual  promiscuity, 
have  coarsened  our  manners,  our  morals,  our 
language,  our  literature,  and  our  arts,  and 
threaten  the  very  soul  of  civilization. 

Seventh.  The  denial  of  education  and  a  de- 
cent family  life  to  our  black  p>eople  in  the 
South  has  created,  by  their  migration  to 
the  North,  a  race  problem  more  intense  and 
dangerous  than  at  any  time  in  our  century. 

Eighth.  Crime  has  increased  along  with 
cities,  science,  and  Industry.  Industry  gives 
uew  tools  to  the  criminal;  the  airtomoblle 
makes  his  escap>e  easier;  court  decisions  make 
his  conviction  harder;  and  indiscriminate 
imprisonment  makes  murderers  out  of  j>etty 
thieves. 

Ninth.  Our  economic  system,  so  excellent 
in  productivity  and  in  spreading  the  com- 
forts of  life,  has  the  defect  of  repeatedly  con- 
centrating wealth  to  a  point  that  encour- 
ages discontent  and  class  war. 

Tenth.  Our  youth  tend  to  lose  faith  In  the 
Integrity  and  efficiency  of  our  institutions, 
to  drop  out  from  the  processes  and  ameni- 
ties of  civilization,  and  to  lend  themselves  to 
student  violence  and  revolutionary  dreams. 
They  reject  the  past  as  Irrelevant  In  a  hec- 
ticaUy  changing  world,  and  repudiate  the 
wisdom  of  age  as  geared  to  a  vanished  scene. 
FlnaUy  they  take  to  narcotics  to  escap>e  the 
responsibilities  of  adult  life;  and  we,  who 
must  entrust  the  future  to  them,  stand  sip- 
ping our  alcohol  in  a  paralysis  of  wonder  and 
fear  as  to  what  our  undisciplined  and  un- 
moored children  will  do  with  our  heritage. 

So  much  for  the  challenges:  now  what 
shall  we  do  about  them?  In  proposing  re- 
medial measures  we  must  keep  within  the 
limits  of  human  nature,  and  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  democratic  government.  Mindful 
of  these  limits,  I  offer  suggestions  not  for  a 
Utopia  but  for  a  better  America. 

One:  The  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
our  F>ederal  Government,  and  every  state  and 
county,  shoxild  Include  a  Bureau  of  Environ- 
mental Care,  empowered  to  check  pollution 
at  Its  source. 

Two:  Parentage  should  be  made  a  privi- 
lege of  fitness  and  not  a  right  of  IrrespKDnsl- 
blllty  or  carelessness.  A  right  should  be  de- 
fined as  a  private  freedom  consistent  jrlth 
public  good.  Birth  control  Infonnatlon 
should  be  given  to  every  family.  Abortion 
shotild  be  legalized.  We  may  rely  upon  the 
natural  desire  for  offspring  to  keep  o\ir  pop- 
ulation up  to  a  figure  necessary  for  national 
security. 

Three:  The  unity  of  the  family,  and  the 
authority  of  the  parents,  should  be  strength- 
ened by  enforcing  their  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  their  dependent  children. 

Pour:  The  Church  might  regain  Its  moral 
force  if  it  put  less  emphasis  upon  creed  and 
more  upon  conduct.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, applied  resolutely  to  our  living  prob- 
lems, would  be  an  excellent  platform  for  any 
synagogue:  and  the  ethics  of  Christ  could  be 
the  daily  gospel  of  every  Christian  church, 
requiring  not  literal,  but  sincerely  progres- 
sive, fulfillment. 

Five:  Education  should  be  provided  to  fit 
every  student  for  employment  In  a  techno- 
logical economy;  but  education  In  the  hu- 
manities should  be  equally  stressed  for  the 
understanding  of  values,  graces,  and  ends. 
Proposals  for  high  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity reform  should  be  submitted  to  a  board 
of  which  the  elected  president  of  each  stu- 
dent class  should  be  a  voting  member.  Any 
student  who  Interferes  with  the  operation 
of  a  school  should  be  dismissed.  To  counter 
the  deterioration  of  our  television  programs 
I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Broadcasting  Company 
financed  by  the  Government  but  directed  by 
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our  universities,  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Six:  Education  In  morality — which  I 
should  define  as  the  conscientious  co- 
operation of  the  indl\idual  with  the  com- 
munity— should  be  a  major  course  in  every 
year  of  schooling.  The  Intelligent  youth  will 
not  take  his  morals  from  his  Inferiors,  nor 
will  he  take  his  vocabulary  from  the  privy. 
the  street  comer,  or  the  saloon.  Some  check 
must  be  put  to  our  moral  permissiveness; 
some  censorship  must  be  resumed  over  pub- 
lication, broadcasting,  and  the  theater.  I 
know  that  this  Is  a  dangerous  course,  but 
there  shotUd  be  a  limit  to  the  dissemination 
of  degradation. 

Seven:  Racial  Integration  should  require 
for  all  groups  equality  of  educational,  eco- 
nomic, aiid  political  oppwrttmlty. 

Eight:  I  believe  that  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  reduction  of  poverty,  will 
reduce,  though  It  will  not  end,  crime.  Tem- 
porary Insanity  should  no  longer  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  crime.  Prisons  shotild  be 
replaced  by  state  farms  designed  to  teach 
some  rehabilitating  trade. 

Nine;  I  believe  that  otir  economic  system, 
with  its  progressive  mixture  of  capitalism 
and  socialism,  of  free  enterprise  and  the  wel- 
fare state,  is  better  than  either  the  unreg- 
ulated capitalism  of  my  youth  or  an  author- 
itarian communist  regime. 

Ten;  Obviously  I  prefer  reform  to  revolu- 
tion. If  there  Is  anything  clear  in  history 
It  Is  that  violent  revolution  multiplies  chaoe, 
disseminates  destitution,  and  passes  through 
the  excesses  of  freedom  to  a  dictatorship  by 
an  oppressive  minority.  Revolution  is  a  mon- 
ster that  devours  both  Its  parents  and  Its 
children  Less  alluring,  but  less  costly,  are 
those  processes  of  reform,  by  persistent  edu- 
cation and  gradual  public  acceptance,  which 
have  achieved  so  many  beneficent  changes 
In  our  century. 

As  I  think  over  this  discourse,  I  fear  that 
I  have  stressed  too  heavily  the  problems  that 
face  us  and  our  children.  I  am  not  without 
hope  and  X  do  not  forget  the  marvels  that 
man,  poor  stumbling  man,  has  achieved  In 
science,  religion,  literature,  art,  even  In 
statesmanship  and  sanctity.  Our  government 
Is  subject  to  most  of  the  frailties  of  that 
human  nature  which  all  of  u* — radical  as 
well  as  conservative,  young  as  well  as  old, 
poor  as  well  as  rich — share  alike;  but  It  is 
Btlll  flexible  enotigh  to  hear  and  Implement 
proposals  that  have  stood  the  tests  of  crttl- 
cii^m  and  trial. 

We  shall  meet  our  challenges  If  we  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  xinlted  force 
of  mature  counsels  and  young  Ideas.  The 
young  mtist  le&m  to  listen  as  well  as  to 
speak:  they  must  make  room.  In  their  con- 
cept of  America,  for  that  steady  middle  class, 
and  those  men  and  women  of  middle  age, 
that  carry  most  of  the  burden*  of  life  and 
government  And  we  elders  must  recognize 
that  the  wild  Initiatives  of  the  young  have 
spurred   remedial   action   in   administrative 


chambers  and  legislative  halls.  Perhaps  our 
national  vitality  depends  upon  a  continuing 
tension  between  youth  and  age,  whereby  in- 
novation meets  tradition,  and  the  ardor  of 
experiment  fuses  with  the  coolness  of  ex- 
perience. 

Let  our  sons  and  daughters  be  heard  when 
they  open  their  hearts. 

Though  suffering  repeated  violence  and 
chaos,  civilization  will  survive  the  unstable 
flux  of  our  time. 


EXPANDED   FOOD   AND   NUTRITION 
PROGRAM  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  28 
Arkansas  counties  are  currently  being 
served  by  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program  of  the  Agri- 
culture EMension  Service.  This  is  a  new 
progiam  of  the  extension  service,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Division  of  Agriculture,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
participating  counties. 

The  program  began  In  1969,  and  by 
the  end  of  April  1970,  there  were  9,931 
families  with  50,923  members  enrolled. 
The  families  are  in  the  low-income 
classification,  which  means  income  of 
$3,000  or  less.  Some  2,617  of  the  families 
have  been  receiving  food  stamps. 

This  program  is  designed  to  enable 
these  families  to  make  their  dollars  and 
food  stamps  go  further  at  the  market. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  given  in- 
formation and  instruction  about  the 
preparation  of  food  and  the  attainment 
of  a  nutritious  and  balanced  diet. 

I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  and 
much-needed  effort  to  Improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people.  I  should  like 
our  Government  to  be  in  a  position  to 
allocate  much  more  of  Its  resources  to 
constructive  programs  such  as  this, 

Mr.  I>resident,  I  commend  those  who 
are  involved  in  this  fine  program,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  A. 
Vines,  director  of  cooperative  extension 
work  in  Arkansas,  and  an  article  from 
the  Warren,  Ark.,  Eagle  Democrat  tell- 
ing about  the  program  In  Bradley 
County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LmxE  Rock,  Abk., 

May  20.  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PCT.BRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  attached  news  clippings  are 
an  example  of  what  is  being  done  In  two 
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counties  In  Arkansas  on  the  Expanded  Food 
and  Nutrition  Education  Program.  We  are 
building  the  educational  program  of  assist- 
ance to  low-Income  people  carefully  as  we 
have  staff  and  resources  available.  We  began 
the  program  In  seven  counties  in  January, 
1969,  and  expanded  it  to  16  counties  in  Oc- 
tober, 1969.  Beginning  early  this  year  we 
added  12  additional  counties  to  the  program. 
Progress  is  being  made  in  all  28  counties. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1970,  there  were  9,931 
families  with  50,923  members  enrolled  in  the 
program.  Of  the  9,931  families,  2,617  were 
receiving  food  stamps.  We  have  employed 
approximately  250  program  aides  in  the  28 
counties  to  assist  our  home  economics  staff 
to  provide  educational  Information  on  nu- 
trition. In  addition  to  the  families  enrolled, 
program  aides  and  home  economists  have 
visited  with  and  aided  1,592  other  families 
with  nutritional  Information. 

Families  enrolled  are  in  the  low-Income 
classiflcation  as  outlined  In  the  Expanded 
Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Guidelines 
limiting  Income  to  $3,000  annually.  Program 
aides  work  In  selected  areas  of  each  county 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  people  in 
the  eligible  classification. 

In  selecting  the  counties  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram, we  gave  consideration  to  the  percent- 
age of  low-Income  people.  I  am  also  attach- 
ing a  report  which  shows  a  breakdown  of 
participants  by  counties.  Some  of  the  newer 
counties  In  the  program  have  not  had  time 
to  fully  establish  the  program.  As  you  will 
note,  there  are  counties  In  each  of  the  Con- 
gressional Districts. 

Program  aides  have  been  employed  from 
the  area  In  which  they  live  and  are  ac- 
quainted, and  in  many  cases  from  among 
those  who  are  eligible  for  assistance.  They  are 
given  15  days  initial  training  by  our  home 
economists  before  going  in  the  field  and  have 
regular  weekly  training  conferences  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  on  Information  and  pro- 
cedures for  working  with  people  In  their 
areas.  It  has  been  our  observation  that  most 
of  the  aides  develop  a  fine  rapport  with  their 
families  and  are  effective  In  teaching  the 
preparation  of  foods  and  In  providing  infor- 
mation on  how  to  make  their  dollars  and 
food  stamps  go  further  at  the  market.  A  part 
of  the  problem  has  been  getting  the  families 
to  buy  the  proper  tj-pes  of  food  to  provide  a 
balance  in  the  basic  four  food  groups  needed 
for  good  nutrition. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  continue  to  expand 
the  program  to  other  counties  as  resources 
and  staff  are  available.  It  Is  a  program  that 
Is  being  widely  accepted  and  one  which  we 
believe  can  be  extremely  Important  In  Im- 
proving the  health  of  our  people  in  Arkansas, 
We  appreciate  the  support  you  have  given 
this  program  and  assure  you  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  will  exert  the  ef- 
fort necessary  to  bring  this  educational  In- 
formation to  the  people  of  our  state  and 
encourage  them  to  improve  their  dietary 
habits. 

Very  tiuly  yours, 

C.  A,  Vines. 
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1.592 


50.923 


2,617 


[From  the  Warren    (Ark.)    Eagle  Democrat. 
Mar.  11,  19701 

New  Program  Helps  County  Famh-ies 
Learn  Asotrr  Food  Preparation 

"Agricultural  Extension  Service  PVxxls  and 
Nutrition  Program  Aide" — these  are  the 
words  on  the  red  and  white  badge  worn  by 
the  seven  energetic,  well  groomed  homemak- 
ers  In  the  picture.  You  probably  have  seen 
one  of  them  In  your  community  with  her 
notebook  of  Information  or  a  basket  of  dem- 
onstration equipment  as  she  visits  home- 
makers  In  their  homes. 

These  seven  nutrition  program  aides  or 
nutrition  program  assistants  as  they  are  also 
called  are  employed  by  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Extension 
Home  Economist. 

The  nutrition  program  assistants  here  In 
Bradley  County  are  now  working  with  home- 
makers  and  will  be  called  on  others  to  offer 
assistance.  These  program  assistants  are  a 
part  of  a  state  and  nationwide  team  who 
are  assisting  In  providing  food  and  nutrition 
information  to  certain  homemakers.  There 
are  approximately  230  nutrition  program 
aides  now  working  In  28  counties  In  Arkansas. 
Similar  programs  are  being  conducted  by 
Cooperative  Extension  Services  In  700  of  the 
300  counties  In  the  United  States, 

When  the  special  homemaker  wearing  the 
red  and  white  button  knocks  on  your  door 
won't  you  invite  her  to  come  In  and  visit 
with  you?  She  will  offer  you  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  your  food  dollar  can  buy  better 
health  for  you  and  your  family. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  for  the 
prugram  assistants  to  assist  homemakers  by 
pro\^ding  Information  for  them  on  what  food 
should  be  eaten,  how  to  prepare  foods  In 
a  variety  of  ways,  how  to  make  food  dollars 
gpo  farther  and  the  care  and  storage  of  foods. 

This  program  began  In  Bradley  County  in 
late  September.  At  that  time  these  program 
assistants  were  given  intensive  trsiinlng  by 
Mrs.  Jean  Frisby,  Extension  Home  Economist, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Glen  Throgmorton, 
County  Extension  Agent,  The  training  con- 
tinues with  weekly  sessions  where  they  re- 
ceive additional  Information  In  various  areas. 

Each  week  we  will  tell  you  about  one  of 
the  Bradley  County  nutrition  program  as- 
sistants. Today  let  us  tell  you  about  Marguree 
Beard.  Marguree  Is  the  wife  of  Thad  Beard 
and  they  live  on  Woodlawn  Street  In  War- 
ren, 

Mrs,  Beard  ha*  many  hobbies,  which  In- 
clude making  her  own  clothing,  cooking  and 
working  with  arts  and  crafts.  She  is  active 
In  B  &  PW  and  Is  the  Incoming  district  direc- 
tor for  this  district. 

She  was  chosen  to  be  a  nutrition  aide 
by  the  County  Extension  Agent  and  County 
Extension  Home  Economist  to  work  part 
time  with  homemakers  and  then  work  in  the 
Extension  office  part  time  where  she  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  secretarial  work  for  the 
Expanded  Nutrition  Program. 

The  nutrition  assistants  often  Introduce 
new  recipes  to  "her"  family.  Most  of  the  rec- 
ipes are  basic  but  different. 


ALF  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  writing 
about  prominent  Americans  is  a  dlfBcult 
task  when  it  comes  to  capturing  their 
behind-tlie-limelight  life.  Since  a  ma- 
jority of  readers  enjoy  knowing  about 
the  human  side  of  well-known  Ameri- 
cans, many  writers  have  mastered  the 
art  of  producing  colorful,  hiunan  Inter- 
est stories.  One  such  article,  about  Alf 
M.  Landon,  a  prominent  Kansan  and  a 
great  figure  in  American  politics,  ap- 


peared in  the  Wichita  Eagle -Beacon  on 
May  24.  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article, 
"Landon  of  Topeka,"  written  by  Jules 
Loh,  to  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Landon   op  Topeka:    A  Lawyer  Who  Never 

Had  a  Case,  an  Oilman  Who  Never  Made 

A  Million  and  a  Presidential  Candidate 

Who  Carried  Only  Maine  and  Vermont 
(By  Jules  Loh) 

(Note. — In  the  annals  of  American  politics 
the  name  Alfred  M.  Landon  Is  perhaps  the 
one  most  associated  with  the  word  land- 
slide— at  the  bottom  of.  But  Alf  Landon  was 
not  burled  in  1936.  He  is  alive  and  well  In 
Topeka,  at  82  a  man  of  overlooked  wisdom 
and  wit  whose  words  and  example  are  no 
mean  legacy  to  a  younger  America  tliat  too 
rarely  heeds  an  invaluable  resources — Its 
elders.) 

Topeka. — The  old  man  rises  each  day  with 
the  sun,  pulls  on  his  boots.  Jogs  the  50  yards 
down  the  curved  driveway  to  fetch  the  morn- 
ing papers,  then  jogs  back. 

After  breakfast  he  heaves  himself  Into  a 
hulking  fleece-lined  coat  and  hikes  down 
the  rough  path  behind  the  house  to  the  barn 
to  greet  Red.  his  handsome  Morgan  horse. 

"Hello,  old  boy.  How  do  you  feel?" 

Plainly  Red  feels  and  looks  as  fit  and  alert. 
as  hearty  and  as  eager  to  be  up  and  doing 
as  his  master,  Alf  Landon — Alfred  M.  Lan- 
don of  Kansas,  He's  82  now. 

The  old  man  gives  the  Morgan  and  the 
eight  Shetlands  some  grain  to  warm  their 
bellies  and  sf>eaks  to  each  In  turn.  "Hello, 
April.  Hello,  Judy,  old  girl."  The  Shetlands 
are  pets.  His  10  grandchildren  rarely  ride 
them  anymore;  perhaps  his  great-grandchil- 
dren will. 

F\ill  and  content,  the  ponies  wander  out 
of  the  old  stone  and  clapboard  bam  to  the 
rolling  pasture  to  graze  under  apple  trees. 
If  the  weather  Is  tolerable,  Landon  saddles 
the  Morgan  for  a  leisurely  six-mile  ride  up 
the  Kansas  River. 

The  morning  ride  Is  Alf  Landon's  private 
time,  his  time  to  ponder  and  reflect. 

One  whose  adult  life  has  encompassed  all 
there  has  been  of  the  20th  century,  whose 
own  father  once  picked  up  a  souvenir  Indian 
bow  from  a  battlefield,  who  has  experienced 
the  highest  public  trust  his  fellow  Kan- 
sans  could  bestow  and  the  deepest  public 
rejection  his  fellow  Americans  have  ever  ex- 
pressed, who  has  the  persp)ectlve  of  eight 
decades,  four  g^enerations,  from  which  to  view 
the  world's  stresses  and  conflicts,  surely  Is 
one  who,  Ln  the  morning  quiet  of  a  river 
bank,  has  much  to  reflect  on.  much  to 
ponder, 

Alf  Landon  describes  himself,  wrly,  as  "a 
lawyer  who  never  had  a  case,  an  oilman  who 
never  made  a  million  and  a  presidential 
candidate  who  carried  only  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont." 

Settled  in  a  padded  green  velvet  rocker  be- 
fore a  crackling  fire  In  his  walnut-paneled 
library,  the  former  governor  contemplated  all 
three  careers. 

"If  you're  wondering  whether  I  would 
change  anything  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again."  he  said,  "the  answer  Is  no." 

"Oh,  there  were  some  mistakes  I  would 
avoid.  Personal  things.  But  the  course  of  my 
life?  No,  I  wouldn't  alter  It  a  bit." 

WHAT    ABOtrr    THE    UNITED    STATES? 

How  about  the  course  the  nation  hAS 
taken.  Would  he  alter  that? 

"Well."  he  said,  "If  I  had  been  elected 
president  there  would  have  been  more  anti- 
trust suits  filed,  I  can  tell  you   that.  But 


who  can  say  whether  things  would  have  been 
better  If  one  could  go  back  and  change  this 
Isolated  fact  of  history  or  that?  History  Is 
made  up  of  Interrelated  parts  and  has  to  be 
viewed  whole.  Commenting  on  it  is  far  less 
hazardous  than  making  It. 

"I  can  tell  you  this,  though.  We  have  de- 
veloi>ed  In  this  country  today  a  sounder 
political  life  thaxi  ever  before. 

"Our  people  have  a  loftier  dvlc  conscious- 
ness. More  people  are  more  concerned  to- 
day than  at  any  time  In  my  experience — 
conflicts  of  Interest  In  government,  about 
the  problems  of  the  laborer,  about  the  fact 
that  an  American  can  go  htingry  In  his  own 
rich  country.  I  don't  think  there  ever  has 
been  greater  reason  to  hope  and  less  caxise 
for  despair." 

With  the  serenity  of  his  accumulated 
years — years  that  span,  among  their  more 
tragic  moments,  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
five  presidents;  two  horribly  successful — Alf 
Landon  can  even  view  the  last  decade's 
spasms  of  violence  with  some  equanimity. 

Among  assorted  artifacts  and  political 
memorabilia  In  his  basement  Is  the  three- 
sided  lecturn  he  used  on  the  four  speaking 
tours  of  his  1936  presidential  campaign 
against  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  takes  four 
men  to  lift  the  lectern.  It  is  bulletproof. 

"They  thought  somebody  might  take  a 
shot  at  me,"  said  Landon.  "Those  were  vola- 
tile times." 

He  leaned  back  In  the  rocker  stretching 
his  legs,  dug  his  heels  In  the  Oriental  rug  and 
stared  in  contemplation  at  the  beamed  cell- 
ing. 

"Peopde  are  distraught  over  today's  vio- 
lence, as  well  they  should  be,"  he  said.  "This 
country  has  always  been  cursed  with  vio- 
lence. Do  you  remember  the  Ludlow  mas- 
sacre? 

"The  NaaonaJ  Guard  ,  .  .  I  don't  know 
whether  the  governor  called  them  or  they 
called  themselves  .  .  ."  Remembering,  the 
old  man  choked  and  a  tear  wet  his  seamed 
cheek,  ".  .  .  They  shot  down  babies  .  .  . 
women  .  .  .  drove  them  back  Into  their  burn- 
ing tents .  . ." 

For  a  long  moment  he  wiped  his  glasses 
with  his  handkerchief  and  finally  said, 
"Don't  be  overly  dismayed  by  the  recent 
violence.  Name  something  terrible  that's 
happened  and  111  tell  you  something  as 
bad.  The  country  always  seems  to  survive. 

PEOPLE  move  OtTTRAGED 

"The  Important  thing  is  that  today  more 
people  seem  to  be  outraged  by  the  violence 
around  them.  That  shows  Improvement, 
wouldn't  you  say?" 

The  Incident  Landon  referred  to  happened 
In  Ludlow,  Oolo,,  when  a  tent  city  in- 
habited by  striking  coal  miners  was  drenched 
in  oil,  set  ablaze  and  the  fleeing  families 
mowed  down  by  company  gunmen  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  Twentj^ere  killed.  In- 
cluding a  pregnant  woman  and  13  children. 

"At  least,"  Landon  said,  "whatever  the 
fallings  of  today's  so-called  Establishment, 
cruelty  and  violence  are  not  among  Its  In- 
strtiments  of  policy." 

Alf  Landon  likewise  can  look  upon  the 
current  crop  of  boisterous  young  campus 
radicals  with  the  calm  gaze  of  an  old  sachem 
who,  as  he  put  it,  has  "walked  In  their 
moccasins." 

"I'm  an  old  Bull  Mooser.  you  know,"  he 
said.  "We  were  the  wild  bunch  In  my  day. 
Just  what  Is  a  radical?  They  called  us  radi- 
cals back  then.  Some  people  called  me  a 
radical  for  being  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
12-hour  day  to  10  hours. 

"Not  many  of  us  old  Progressives  are  left," 
he  said.  "But  the  ones  who  are  still  around 
have  lived  to  see  the  country  accept  all  the 
'radical'  programs  we  advocated.  They're  part 
of  our  way  of  life  now." 

An  old  Bull  Mooser?  Really?  To  one  who 
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indeed  was  not  aware  of  It,  the  revelation 
hart  the  shoclt  of  Ice  water. 
'^'^  l^don  has  been  best  remembered^ 
of  course,  as  the  man  who  went  d°wji  to 
cataclysmic  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  ^- 
oremely  popular  FDR  in  pursuit  of  h  s  sec 
ondtirm.  Result:  523  electoral  votes  to 
eight,  the  most  lopsided  In  history. 

OUTUVED  ENEMIIS,  raiXNOS 

L-xndon's  move  Ironic  misfortune,  however 
IS  that  he  has  outUved  not  his  enemies,  as 
the  elderly  ^e  wont  to  Jest,  but  his  large 

cfrcle  of  frtends,  ^'^",<=°J^^tal^ittt" 
William  Allen  White.  Robert  M.  LaPoliette. 

WlS  E.  Borah.  Hiram  ^f -^°"-  «  %P^ 
and  admirers  who  knew  him  all  the  yews 
^fore    the    one    fateful    year,    1936,    when 
greatness,  as  It  were,  was  thrust  upon  Alfred 
L^man  Landon.  They  all  d'^^^^f,^ '^"  J^,  ^, 
abandoned    in    the    next    generation  s    attic 
«  the  national  symbol  of  the  all-Urne  loser 
A  pity.  His  fate  appears  even  more  stark 
when  placed  In  contrast  with  the  roUlcWng 
vears  of  triumph   and   popularity  that  set 
him    on    this    ill-starred    course    toward    a 
sweeping  first-ballot  nomination  at  the  1936 
Renubllcan  convention  even  though,  as  he 
JoTntT  out.    few    rank-and-file   Republicans 
outside   of   Kansas   knew   much   about   his 
background  ,  __    ... 

What  thev  knew  was  that  he  won  the 
Kansas  governorship  in  1932  despite  a  Roose- 
velt-inspired Democratic  landslide,  one  of 
four  Republican  governors  elected  that  year, 
and  that  when  he  ran  for  a  s^°««*^^"™ 
two  vears  later  he  was  the  only  Republican 
governor  elected  in  the  nation.  ^_^   „„^ 

The  governorship  was  Landon  s  first  and 
only  ellcUve  ofHce.  As  a  dedicated  amateur 
he  rose  from  precinct  worker  to  state  GOP 
chairman  even  though  he  bolted  his  party 
in  1912  to  campaign  for  Theodore  Ro«e- 
velfs  Bull  Moose  effort  and  aga  n  m  1924 
to  support  William  Allen  White's  antl-Ku 
Klux  Klan   campaign   for  the  Kansas   gov- 

ernorshlp.  ,     .^    „    .„_, 

■My  record  for  party  regularity,  says 
Landon.  "Is  not  impressive." 

Ticking  off  the  stands  he  has  taken  on 
various  political  Issues  over  the  years.  Landon 
prompted  a  visitor  to  Interject:  ■•Qovemor 
you    sound    Uke    an    unreconstructed    New 

Dealer  '■  ,,    . 

"So  I've  been  told."  be  replied. 
With  his  background  and  the  wisdcxn  of 
his  years,  whom  does  the  old  Bull  Mooter  re- 
gard as  the  great  men  of  this  century? 

•Teddy  Rooeevelt  and  Harry  Truman."  he 
said  without  hesitation. 

■•Woodrow  Wilson  might  have  been  U  he 
had  been  wllUng  to  make  some  concessions^ 
So  might  have  John  F.  Kennedy  if  he  had 
Uved-  he  had  what  It  takes.  Great  men?  I 
think  you  would  have  to  Include  John  L. 
Lewis  and  Samuel  Gompers." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  his  list  seems  to 
tend  toward  Democrats.  He  shrugged.  "I  ex- 
pect It  does." 

If  Alf  Landon  was  the  worst-beaten  prcsl- 
denUal  candidate  of  the  century— third 
worse  U  gauged  by  percentage  of  POP^ 
vote— he  Is  also  perhaps  the  least  embittered. 
He  seems  to  regard  his  great  defeat 
rather  like  a  train  wreck  or  the  collapse 
of  a  bridge:  An  Impersonal  act  of  God  that 
occurred  while  he  Just  happened  to  be  there. 
And  he  can  discuss  It  In  good  humor. 
'  He  likes  to  Ulustrate  his  mornlng-after- 

electlon  feeling  with  a  yarn  about  a  Kansan 
whose  ranch  was  wiped  out  by  a  tornado- 
house  bam.  fences,  everything.  Inspecting 
the  wreckage  the  rancher  btirst  out  laughing. 
"How  can  you  laugh  at  a  time  Uke  this?" 
asked  his  weeping  wife. 

"It's  Just  the  completeness  of  it."  the  man 
replied.  .        .^ 

Some  years  ago  Landon  had  occasion  to 
Introduce  his  wife  to  the  late  Norman  Thom- 
as, the  determined  crusader  who  ran  for  pres- 


ident   three    times    on   the   Socialist   ticket. 
"The  one  I  licked  In  '36.  thinos  he 

Was  the  -36  fiasco  one  of  the  things  he 
would  avoid  If  he  had  to  do  over  again? 
'  ?  wovUdn't  duck  the  fight.  If  that's  what 
you  mean,"  he  said.  "But  I'd  'u^  the  cam - 
nalKn  differently.  It  wouldn't  affect  the  out- 
com^  but  Id  feel  better  about  It  personally. 

^at  I  regret  Is  that  I  didn't  divorce  my- 
self^ I  should  have  from  the  old  Repub- 
tSin  policies  I  dldnt  believe  m.  For  l-^ce, 
I  was  more  of  an  internationalist  tban  Roose- 
velt but  somehow  I  managed  "get  branded 
Is  he  isolationist.  I  was  stuck  with  the  same 
sort  of  handicap  Hubert  Humphrey  had,  only 

"^  Landon  need  not  have  bowed  out  of  public 
life  after  that  elecUon. 


REJBCTKI)  CABINKT 

HIS  running  mate.  Prank  Knox  becwne 
Roosevelt's  Navy  secretary  and  Landon  tells 
in  fascinating  detail  how  he,  too.  was  ap- 
proached by  a  go-between  for  a  P<»t  '°  ^^^e 
same  Cabinet  and  turned  It  down  before  It 
was  actually  proffered. 

Again  in  '38.  he  says,  a  Senate  seat  was 
his  practically  for  the  asking  but  "I  decided 
that  I  preferred  the  comparatively  simple 
but  more  intelligent  life  of  Topeka,  Kwi^ 

•Politics,"  he  explained,  "has  always 
been  an  avocation  with  me.  never  a  vocation. 
I  never  worried  about  my  political  future. 
You  can  have  a  good  time  In  politics  If  you 
have  that  attitude."  »_„„v,* 

Besides,  by  1938  the  Landons  had  bought 
a  quarter-section  of  land  north  of  town  and 
selected  a  treed  and  tranquil  40-acre  portion 
of  It  for  a  stately.  14-room.  white-columned 
house.  Landon  paid  for  the  house  and  had 
money  left  over  by  subdividing  the  remain- 
ing 120  acres.  _         ...        ,  _ 
There  he  and  his  vrtfe  settled  down  to  raise 
their    three    children.   Landon   returned    to 
work  as  an  Independent  oilman,  the  career 
he  chose  rather  than  law  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted to   the  Kansas  bar  In  1908.  He  still 
personally    supervises    his    oil    business— as 
well  as  four  radio  stations  which  he  bought 
in    195&— and    politics    remains    an    abiding 
avocation.    At    his    downtown    office,    where 
he  shows  up  for  work  dally,  he  keeps  two 
secretaries  busy  with  voluminous  correspond- 
ence. ^  .      . 

The  office  grind,  the  morning  horse  back- 
ride  the  Jog  to  the  mailbox— these  are  not 
manifestations  by  Alf  Landon  of  some  os- 
trich-like attempt  to  cheat  old  age.  He  seems 
to  regard  his  82  years  not  as  a  calamity  but 
a  privilege. 

"A  friend  wrote  me  not  long  ago  after 
a  speech  I  made  and  said.  'Arent  you  hav- 
ing a  wonderful  time  saying  what  you  want 
to  sav  and  getting  It  printed?'  I  must  say 
that  I  am."  Landon  smiled. 

What  Alf  Landon  appears  truly  to  savor 
are  the  multitudes  of  memories  his  years 
have  given  him.  They  provide  hours  of  sweet, 
rambling,  often  sagacious  fireside  reminis- 
cences. 

Other  than  in  a  physical  sense,  he  was 
asked,  does  a  person  ever  begin  to  feel  old? 
"I  was  discussing  that  very  point  with  a 
fellow  I  met  the  other  day  .  .  .  let's  see.  his 
name  escapes  me— aha."  Landon  said,  "there 
you  are.  I  seem  to  have  trouble  rememberine 
names  nowadays.  I  dont  know  whether  I'm 
becoming  senile  or  my  mind  simply  has 
reached  Its  capacity." 

He  continued:  "I  remember  Mrs.  Landon  s 
uncle  Mrs.  L*ndon  came  from  a  West  Vir- 
ginia family  with  a  long  background  of 
Confederate  soldiers.  Her  mother  used  to  tell 
about  an  old  uncle.  I  guess  he  was  In  his 
lite  808.  Once  she  asked  him  whether  he 
worried  about  growing  old.  The  old  man 
Po«red.  'Not  half  as  much  as  I  worry  about 
that  black  Republican  administration  In 
Washington!' 

"When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  say  that 


people  voted  'the  way  they  shot.'  My  people 
all  shot  from  the  North. 

CROSSED  PARTY   LINES 

•I  had  a  great  uncle  back  in  ConneautvlUe. 
Pa.  He  w  Ja  sergeant  in  the  First  PemosyU 
vanla  Cavalry.  Uncle  Charley  He  used  to 
ring  the  bell  for  the  Methodist  services. 

well,  there  was  a  Democrat  In  Con- 
neautvlUe. a  friend  of  Uncle  Charley  s  who 
had  been  elected  state  treasurer  before  the 
war  When  Uncle  Chariey  came  home,  the 
Democrat  was  running  for  governor 

••This  was  much  later,  actually,  along 
about  1902  I  was  visiting  there— we  lived 
o^r  in  Elba.  Ohio.  No,  It  must  have  been 
^und  1903  or  '04.  Well.  I  said  to  Uncle 
Parley.    I  expect  you're  going  to  vote  for 

%nclT^iey  thwacked  his  cane  on  Uie 
floored ^.  -What.?,  vote  for  the  party 
that  shot  at  the  Union!  Never!  _ 

•We've  come  a  long  way  since  then.    Lan 

^^^^G^emor."  he  was  asked,  "have  you  ever 

voted  for  a  Democrat?"  „,^^^ 

Ite  grinned.  "I  have  not  always  supported 

the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,    he 

^At  day's  end.  Alf  Landon  appeared  com- 
fortably tired.  He  rose  from  the  rocker  to 
S^Se  fire  and  soft  "ght  cheered  tJ.ero^ 
and  lit  the  walls  of  books  and  the  potted 
^ants  and  shimmered  on  the  bay  wlnd9W. 


LANDON    TRANQUIL 

Ghostlike,    at    the    darkened    end    at   the 
room   farthest   from   the   hearth,   rested  the 
Xn^-s  d«k   With   its  Clutter  of  papers^ 
veUow  pencils  with  erasers  well  worn,  heavy 
Cht^y    two  pipes,   one  elaborately  carved 
tle^her  a  brc^wn-stalned  corncob,  several 
tiers  of  books,  some  with  protruding  page 
r^kerV-Lord  Tweedsmulr's  -^^^X^Ute 
leaning  against  Hamlin  Garland's    Boy  Ufe 
?n^^  ^rle."  Schlesinger's  "The  PoUtics 
of  Upheaval"   sharing  a  cwner  with  Peter 
w>n's  ••The  Bird  Watcher's  Anthology. 

"I  ha?e  a  good  life,"  Alf  Landon  said.  His 
brown  eyes   glistened   In   the   fireglow    like 

**^have,  I  would  suppose,  more  frtends 
than  many  other  people.  ^'^J'^'J^^^f^ 
San  I  deserve.  I  have  my  health.  I  am 
blessed  with  a  beautiful  family. 

•^en  you  come  right  down  to  It.  what 
else  really  mattere?" 


■VIOLENCE  DEBUNKED 
Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  PresidenWe- 
cenUy  at  Stanford  University.  Prof, 
lydney  Hook,  of  New  York  University 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  took 
Issue  TJv-ith  those  radical  elements  in  this 
country  who  seek  to  prove  that  violence 
is  a  legitimate  tool  which  can  be  applied 
within  a  democratic  society  in  a  useful 

way  u 

Mr  Hook  takes  their  arguments  one  by 
one  and  answers  them  with  intellectually 
sound  and  firmly  convincing  arguments 
of  his  own.  I  wish  every  student  in  Amer- 
ica would  read  Mr.  Hook's  address^  It  was 
recently  reprinted  in  the  May  17.  1970. 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hook's  a<idress.  as  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper,  be  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THK    PraVERSE    IDEOLOGT    OF   VIOLENCE 

(By  Sidney  Hook) 
I  cannot  recall   any  period   in  American 
hl«tory  in  which  there  has  been  so  i»"ch  ex- 
temoation  and  glorification  of  the  use  of  vlo- 
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lence — not  as  episodic  forays  of  symbolic 
character  to  call  attention  to  shocking  evils, 
but  as  a  legitimate  strategy  in  social.  p>olitlcal 
and  even  educational  reform. 

Until  recently,  those  who  defended  the  role 
of  violence  In  social  change  did  so  in  the 
main  from  a  revolutionary  perspective  that 
forthrightly  repudiated  democracy  as  a  polit- 
ical system  either  as  a  sham,  covering  up 
class  rule,  or  as  an  Inadequate  InsUtutlonal 
expression  of  self-government. 

What  is  comparatively  novel  In  our  time  Is 
the  defense  of  violence  by  those  who  are  not 
prepared  openly  to  abandon  the  srtandpolnt 
of  democracy  but  who,  out  of  design  or  con- 
fusion, contend  that  a  •'healthy"  or  "Just"  or 
"progressive"  democratic  society  will  tolerate 
violence,  recognize  Its  productive,  even  cre- 
ative role  and  eschew  any  strategy  for  the 
control  of  violence  by  resort  to  the  force  of 
the  civil  authorities  or  to  pKJlice  power. 

A  report  of  one  of  the  task  force  of  the 
National  Oommlsslon  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  ("The  Politics  of  Pro- 
test") concludes  by  repudiating  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  the  so-called  "two-pronged 
approach"  to  violence.  (The  first  prong  seeks 
to  control  or  restrain  violence  the  second  to 
meet  genuine  grievances  by  appropriate 
reform. ) 

On  this  view,  once  the  demands  made  by 
those  who  are  violent  are  distinguished  from 
the  causes  of  the  violence,  the  major  effort 
must  go  Into  meeting  the  demands,  Into  re- 
forming society,  not  into  curbing  violence. 

It  goes  almost  without  saj-lng  that  this 
sympathetic  approach  to  manifestations  of 
violence  Is  limited  only  to  particular  groups 
and  to  special  causes.  It  is  not  generaUzed  to 
hold  for  all  public  violence,  especially  vio- 
lence against  good  causes. 

We  are  therefore  not  dealing  with  general 
principles  of  social  action;  we  are  dealing 
with  a  proposed  strategy  in  a  struggle  for 
power — a  strategy  that  appears  to  me  both 
arbitrary  and  siiort-sighted. 

There  are  certain  common  sense  objections 
that  are  flagrantly  overlooked  in  this  rejec- 
tion of  the  "two-pronged  approach.''  First  of 
all.  to  urge  that  we  treat  only  the  causes  of 
violence,  and  not  divide  our  energies  by  ef- 
forts to  curb  violence,  overlooks  the  obvious 
fact  that  we  do  not  alwaj-s  know  what  the 
causes  of  violence  are  when  the  facts  of  vio- 
lence are  quite  manifest. 

Second,  even  If  we  believe  we  know  what 
the  causes  are,  treating  them  properly,  rem- 
edying the  evils,  changing  the  behavior  pat- 
terns necessary  to  change  the  situation  may 
require  time. 

For  example,  if  the  existence  of  slums  Is 
regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  urban  violence 
(something  not  really  established),  rebuild- 
ing the  city  ghetto  or  dispersing  it  cannot 
take  place  overnight.  If  violence  meanwhile 
Is  not  curbed,  more  buildings  may  be  burned 
than  can  be  construed  in  the  same  time 
period.  To  this  very  day  the  scarred  desolate 
streets  of  our  riot-torn  cities  are  a  gaunt 
and  painful  reminder  of  the  Ineffectuallty  of 
violence.  And  why  is  it  assumed  that  violence 
will  result  In  the  mutual  accommodation  of 
Interests  rather  than  In  further  provocation 
and  escalation  of  violence  and  counter  vio- 
lence? 

Thirdly,  let  us  Bupp>ose  we  escape  this  dan- 
ger and  violence  does  not  call  into  existence 
Its  own  nemlsls.  Is  there  nothing  illegitimate 
and  blameworthy  about  the  action  even  If  It 
turns  out  successfully? 

One  of  the  most  frequent  confusions  In 
the  apologetic  literature  of  violence  U  the 
Identification  of  force  and  violence.  Since  aU 
government  and  law  must  rest  ultimately — 
although  not  exclusively — up>on  force,  the 
universality  of  the  actual  or  potential  exer- 
cise of  force  prepares  the  ground  for  a 
slide  to  t^e  view  that  violence,  too.  Is  uni- 
versal and  therefore  an  Inescapable  facet  of 
all  social  life. 

But  violence  Is  not  simple  physical  force, 


but  the  illegal  or  Immoral  use  of  physical 
force.  Force  is  neulrdl  In  meaning  though  It 
is  necessary  to  sustain  or  enforce  legal  rights 
wherever  they  are  threatened.  When  James 
Meredith  was  denied  the  right  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  when  Nogro  chil- 
dren were  prevented  frcm  attending  school 
at  Little  Ilock.  It  was  force  that  protected 
and  redeemed  their  right  against  the  violence 
and  the  threat  of  violence  of  the  Southern 
mob. 

Where  a  party  resorts  to  violence  in  order 
to  breach  the  rules  of  the  political  game,  to 
disrupt  or  destroy  the  game.  It  cannot  Jus- 
tifiably equate  Its  violence  with  the  force  used 
to  siistiiln  the  rules  so  long  as  it  professes 
allegiance  to  the  political  system  defined  by 
those  rules. 

Some  resign  themselves  to  the  suicide  of 
democracy  by  inactivity  in  the  face  of  vio- 
lence. But  a  democracy  has  the  moral  right 
to  protect  itself.  Its  legitimate  use  of  force 
to  preserve  the  rules  of  a  democratic  society, 
to  enforce  the  rights  without  which  democ- 
racy cannot  function,  may  be  wise  or  unwise. 
Judicious  or  Injudicious.  But  such  use  can- 
not sensibly  be  classified  as  violence. 

SIMPLISTIC    RATIONALE 

The  Importance  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  violence  In  a  political  context  Is  ap- 
parent when  we  examine  some  typical  syn- 
dromes of  apologetic  Justification  for  vio- 
lence. 

1.  The  first  was  exhibited  by  Rap  Brown 
in  his  now  classic  observation  that  "violence 
Is  as  American  as  cherry  pie."  This  piece  of 
wisdom  Is  the  gist  of  the  findings  of  several 
task  forces  of  the  National  Ck>inmlS8lon  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  the 
most  notable  of  which  has  been  Prof.  Jerome 
Skolnlck's  "Politics  of  Protest,"  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  They  gravely  inform 
us  that  violence  Is  customary  in  American 
life,  as  If  that  made  it  more  acceptable,  as 
If  It  proved  anything  more  than  that  the 
democratic  process  In  America  has  often 
broken  down  In  the  past,  as  if  the  fact  that 
something  is  authentically  American  nec- 
essarily made  It  as  praiseworthy  as  cherry 
pie.  Certainly,  lynching  is  as  American  as 
cherry  pie ! 

2.  A  second  p<^ular  apologetic  Justifica- 
tion for  violence  may  be  called  the  Bostoo 
Tea  Party  syndrome.  Since  our  patriotic 
American  forebears  dumped  valuable  prop- 
erty Into  the  harbor  and  engaged  In  other 
acts  of  violence,  why  Is  It  wrong,  we  are 
asked,  for  present-day  rebels  to  follow  suit? 

The  total  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  colonists  had  no  means  of  rem- 
edying thedr  grievances  by  peaceful  consti- 
tutional change  Is  sjmnptomatlc  of  the  grossly 
unhlstortcal  approach  to  problems  of  social 
change. 

To  be  sure,  democratic  Institutions  work 
slowly  and.  Uke  all  Institutions,  Imperfectly. 
That  is  the  price  of  democracy  which  the 
democrat  cheerfully  pays  because  he  knows 
on  the  basis  of  history  and  psychology  that 
the  price  of  any  other  political  alternative 
Is  much  higher.  The  Integrity  of  the  process 
by  which  a  minority  may  peacefully  become 
or  win  a  majority  Is  all-important  to  him.  If 
the  democratic  process  functions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  violate  the  basic  moral  values  of 
any  group  of  citizens,  they  have  a  right  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  It  by  revolution,  but 
they  cannot  Jtistiflably  do  so  In  the  name  of 
democracy.  And  It  is  op>en  to  others  to 
counter  these  efforts  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  revolutionary  or  counterrevolutionary 
mandate  from  heaven. 

3.  The  third  syndrome  challenges  the  con- 
tention that  a  principled  democrat  cannot 
reform  an  existing  democracy  by  violence 
without  abandoning  democratic  first  prin- 
ciples. This  position  asserts  that  existing 
means  of  dissent  are  inadequate,  that  the 
wells  of  public  knowledge  are  poisoned,  that 


the  majority  has  been  misled  by  Its  educa- 
tion, corrupted  by  a£Quence  or  enslaved  by 
its  passions. 

Allowing  for  certain  changes  in  time  and 
Idiom,  this  Indictment  against  democracy  is 
as  old  as  the  Platonic  critique.  (But  Plato  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  democrat.)  That  the 
Institutional  life  and  mechanisms  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  are  Inadequate  Is  undeniable. 
But  Just  as  undeniable  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  respects  they  are  more  adequate  today 
than  they  have  ever  been  In  the  past;  that 
dissent  has  a  voice,  a  platform,  a  resonance 
greater  than  ever  before. 

RZWRITING    THE    RULES 

And  what  Is  the  test  of  the  inadequacy 
of  existing  democratic  mechanisms  to  rem- 
edy grievances?  That  the  minority  has  failed 
to  persuade  the  majority?  This  Is  like  saying 
that  a  democrat  will  be  convinced  that  elec- 
tions are  truly  democratic  only  when  he  wins 
them.  Having  failed  to  persuade  the  majority 
by  democratic  and  constitutional  means,  the 
minority  claims  the  right  in  the  name  of  a 
hypothetical,  future  majority  to  impose  its 
opinions  and  rule  by  violence  on  the  pres- 
ent majority.  And  by  a  series  of  semantic 
outrages  It  calls  this  a  democratic  method 
of  reforming  democracy ! 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  expose  this  when  It 
is — as  it  has  often  been  In  the  past — a  strat- 
agem In  the  propaganda  offensive  of  totali- 
tarian groupts.  But  the  difficulty  Is  greater 
when  these  contentions  are  put  forward  by 
individuals  who  sincerely  believe  themselves 
committed  to  democracy.  What  they  are 
really  saying  in  their  sincere  confusion  is  that 
In  any  democratic  society  that  falls  short  of 
perfection — that  is.  In  any  democratic  society 
In  which  they  fall  short  of  winning  a  ma- 
jority— they  have  a  democratic  right  to  resort 
to  violence — which  Is  absurd.  Unfortunately. 
as  Cicero  once  observed,  there  is  no  absurdity 
to  which  some  human  beings  wUl  not  resort 
to  defend  another  absurdity. 

4.  The  fourth  syndrome  in  the  contempo- 
rary apologetic  literature  of  violence  is  the 
Justification  of  the  tactics  of  violent  disrup- 
tion and  confrontation  on  the  ground  that 
the  state  Itself  employs  force,  and  sometimes 
makes  an  unwise  use  of  It  either  in  war  or  in 
preserving  democratic  peace.  Only  an  anar- 
chist who  does  not  recognize  any  state  au- 
thority can  consistently  make  this  kind  of 
retort — and  even  anarchists  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  much  Impressed  by  It  if  it  were 
to  be  mouthed  by  raiding  parties  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  similar  groups.  In  any  society, 
democratic  or  not.  where  the  state  does  not 
have  a  monopoly  of  physical  force  to  which 
all  other  sanctions  are  tiltimately  subordi- 
nate, we  face  incipient  civil  war. 

Nor  Is  the  situation  any  different  when  the 
state  embarks  upmn  actions  that  offend  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  some  of  Its  citizens 
In  a  debate  with  Noam  Chomsky  at  Oberlln 
College  last  year,  I  was  asked  by  Prof.  Chom- 
sky; "How  can  you  reasonably  protest  against 
the  comp>aratlvely  limited  use  of  violence  by 
the  SDS  at  Columbia  University  and  else- 
where [of  which  he  did  not  approve)  in  view 
of  the  massive  use  of  violence  by  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam?"  It  is  a  retort  frequently 
heard  when  student  and  bl«tck  militant  vio- 
lence is  condemned. 

For  one  thing  this  type  of  question  over- 
looks the  obvious  fact  that  one  can  be  op- 
posed both  to  student  violence  on  campus 
and  to  the  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam Just  as  one  could  bitterly  resiat  both 
the  Stalinist  goon  squads  and  Hitler's  ter- 
rorists. And  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  comparison  is  specious  and  question- 
begging  to  boot. 

THE  OTHER  VIEW 

The  objection  to  violence  in  a  democratic 
society  stems  from  various  sources — not  all 
of  them  narrowly  political. 

The  first  reflects  the  civilized  and  hianane 
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belief  that  the  amount  of  physical  coercion 
of  men  over  other  men  can  be  reduced  al- 
though It  cannot  ever  be  eliminated.  Even 
those  who  are  wedded  to  violence  as  a  strate- 
gy of  social  change  profess  to  believe  that 
their  actions  will  produce  a  world  that  ulti- 
mately will  be  less  violent.  This  Is  extremely 
unlikely  althotigh  not  inconceivable  either 
theoreticallv  or  practically. 

Another  source  of  opposition  to  violence 
Is  the  desire  of  men  for  continuity  and  pre- 
dictabllltv  In  their  social  life  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  humanly  sufferable.  It  Is  the 
certainty  of  the  law,  the  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  relied  on  as  we  go  about  arranging 
our  affairs  and  tying  them  Into  the  future, 
rather  than  our  expectation  that  the  delicate 
balance  of  Justice  will  be  precisely  achieved 
In  human  relations,  that  Is  its  chief  desider- 
atum. 

Violence,  especially  chronic  violence,  upsets 
the  normal  expectations  of  orderly  procedure. 
Unless  a  new  pattern  of  stability  Is  quickly 
reached,  an  atmosphere  of  Impending  chaos 
and  catastrophe  Is  generated  that  prepares 
the  ground  for  the  growth  and  tolerance  of 
despotism.  Despotism  Is  not  easily  or  freely 
chosen.  It  Is  accepted  more  readily  when  men 
become  fearful  of  anarchy. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  we  must  examine  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  pervasive  as  well  as  the  most  persua- 
sive argument  for  violence.  This  maintains 
that  the  threat  of  violence,  and  its  actuality 
which  Is  necessary  to  make  the  threat  credi- 
ble, are  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 
reforms;  that  without  the  violent  extremists. 
the  moderate  reformer  has  no  chance  to  Im- 
plement his  program:  that  the  prospects  of 
reform  are  always  enhsuiced  by  the  fear 
generated  through  the  threat  of  violence  and 
us  sporadic  outbreaks. 

Without  doubt,  there  Is  some  truth  to  this 
view.  But  It  is  a  half-truth  and  a  dangerous 
half-truth  at  that.  Prom  the  abstract  propo- 
sition that  the  threat  or  exercise  of  violence 
may  facilitate  enlightened  social  change  or 
policy,  It  Is  the  sheerest  dogmatism  to  as- 
sume that  In  any  particular  situation  vio- 
lence or  its  threat  wUl  in  fact  serve  a  bene- 
ficial purpose.  It  may  Just  as  likely  set  up 
a  cycle  of  escalating  violence  and  counter- 
violence  that  will  be  more  costly  and  unde- 
sirable than  the  reforms  subsequently  Insti- 
tuted. It  all  depends  upon  the  case. 

PEACEFTJI,    PROGRESS 

It  would  be  a  fantastic  misreading  of  Euro- 
pean ?.nd  American  history  to  assert  that  the 
fear  or  actual  outbreak  of  violence  has  been 
the  sole,  or  even  the  most  Important,  c&use 
of  reform.  Vast  amounts  of  social  welfare 
legislation  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
fear  of  violence.  The  motives  and  causes  for 
their  adoption  are  mixed,  but  among  them 
an  expanded  social  consciousness  and  sense 
of  responsibility  rank  high. 

No  one  In  our  times  rioted  for  Social  Se- 
curity or  the  National  Health  Service  or  Med- 
icare or  the  acceptance  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  principle  of  a  na- 
tional minimum  of  welfare  payments.  Tre- 
mendous advances  have  been  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  defense  and  ex- 
tension of  civil  rights  and  liberties,  In  Judi- 
cial and  penal  practice,  liberalization  of  laws 
relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  birth  control 
and  abortion. 

All  of  these  measures,  and  many  more,  have 
been  adopted  in  the  absence  of  any  credible 
threats  of  violence  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
great  landmark  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  (including  its  1954  school  desegrega- 
tion decision  and  mandatory  state  political 
reapportionment  a  decade  later)  was  made 
under  the  threat  of  the  gtin,  the  mob  or  the 
torch.  It  was  not  to  violence  or  the  threat 
of  It  that  we  owe  their  enactment,  but  to 
the  growth  of  enlightenment,  the  enlarge- 


ment of  imagination  and  the  development 
of  the  democratic  idea. 

Still,  there  Is  no  need  to  deny  that  fear  of 
violence  does  often  have  an  influence  upon 
the  willingness  to  reform  conditions.  And  up 
to  a  point  It  is  altogether  reasonable  that  It 
should  have  an  influence.  But  this  Is  not  true 
to  the  same  extent  of  overt,  repeated  threats 
of  violence.  And  least  persuasive  of  all  is  the 
brute  outbreak  of  violence  that  Imperils  se- 
curity of  Ufe,  of  ones  home  and  property.  For 
the  consequence  of  such  violence  is  the  gen- 
eration of  hysteria  and  panic  among  its  vic- 
tims and  all  elements  of  the  population  who 
identify  with  them. 

Mass  hysteria  and  panic  are  blind.  They 
mistake  fantasy  for  reality  and  breed  unrea- 
soning, not  Intelligent,  fear  and  hate.  If 
enough  people  among  the  majority  are  swept 
up  in  these  emotions,  a  reaction  sets  in,  all 
the  more  Intense  for  being  delayed,  that 
makes  reforms  more  difficult  to  achieve,  not 
less.  It  not  only  can  stop  the  movement  to- 
ward reform — it  sometimes  reverses  it. 

Whoever,  then,  calculates  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  violence  for  the  community  is 
taking  a  foolish  and  criminally  irresponsible 
risk.  He  risks  the  hardening  of  opposition  to 
further  reforms  and  a  countervlolence  that, 
as  it  escalates,  moves  the  conflict  toward  civil 
war.  the  cruelest  form  of  all  wars. 

In  short,  violence  more  often  drowns  out 
the  voice  of  moderation,  narrows  options,  de- 
stroys the  center  and  polarizes  the  commu- 
nity Into  extremes. 

The  American  Civil  War  is  a  case  In  point. 
It  did  not  solve  the  Negro  question.  We  are 
still  suffering  from  Its  legacy  of  hate  and  fear 
which  left  the  Negro  politically  disfranchised 
(despite  his  emancipation),  economically  in 
peonage  and  socially  and  educationally  vic- 
timized by  a  Jim  Crow  system. 

And  since  the  Civil  War.  the  greatest  gains 
In  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  were  won  not  in  consequence  of  vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  violence  but  by  the  use 
of  democratic  administrative  and  legal  proc- 
esses fortified  In  recent  times  by  the  non- 
violent civil  rights  movement  headed  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

The  ghetto  riots  that  periodically  swept 
cities  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century  brought  no  substantial  reforms  de- 
spite great  loss  of  life.  Anyone  who  compares 
the  state  of  the  U.S.A.  before  World  War  I 
and  today  will  testify  to  the  remarkable 
progress  made — granted,  of  course,  that  this 
progress  has  still  far  to  go  to  achieve  the  sub- 
stantial equality  to  which  all  groups  are  en- 
titled in  a  democratic  community. 

THB    CAMPTJS    CRISIS 

What  holds  for  the  relationship  between 
violence  and  reform  with  respect  to  the 
Negro  holds  true  even  more  obviously  for  the 
relationship  between  student  violence  and 
university  reform.  Some  apologists  for  stu- 
dent violence  maintain  that  It  led  to  neces- 
sary and  healthy  currlcular  and  administra- 
tive reforms  In  the  university.  The  wisdom 
of  such  reforms  remains  problematic  where 
they  were  adopted  not  on  the  basis  of  sound 
educational  Inquiry  but — as  was  frankly  pro- 
claimed In  many  institutions — as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  campus  quiet  and  bringing 
peace.  This  Is  an  extraordinary  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  the  validity  of  a 
curriculum. 

That  some  good  results  from  violence  does 
not  Justify  the  violence  unless  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  good  so  achieved  was  neces- 
sary, could  not  have  been  achieved  more  ef- 
fectively and  at  a  lesser  cost  In  other  ways, 
and  did  not  result  In  evil  that  outweighed 
the  good. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  edu- 
cational reforms  In  most  Institutions  have 
come  about  without  a  show  of  force,  where 
arguments  have  been  the  only  weapons, 
where  dissenters  and  protesters  have  evinced 


not  only  zeal  but  persistence  in  a  good  cause. 
Where  violence  has  been  used,  a  grievous 
wound  has  been  Inflicted  on  the  fabric  of  the 
university  community  life.  It  may  take  a 
generation  to  heal  it. 


REASOK    DROWNED    OUT 

Some  faculty  apologists  for  the  student 
rebels  have  sought  to  play  down  the  enormity 
of  the  offenses  against  Intellectual  and  aca- 
demic freedom  by  dismissing  them  as  incon- 
sequential. "Just  a  few  buUdlngs  burned," 
they  say.  This  Is  as  If  one  were  to  extenuate 
the  corruption  of  Justice  by  the  numbers  of 
magistrates  not  bribed,  or  lynchlngs  by  their 
Infrequency. 

The  sober  fact  is  that  violence  has  reached 
such  proportions  on  the  campuses  today  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  American — and 
many  European  and  Japanese — universities 
has  been  transformed.  The  appeal  to  reason 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  resolve  problems  or 
even  to  keep  the  peace.  In  order  to  make  it- 
self heard  in  some  of  our  most  prestigious  in- 
stitutions, the  appeal  to  reason  must  appeal 
to  the  police. 

Violence  in  the  academy  is  an  outgrowth 
of  violence  in  the  streets  and  cities  of  the 
country.  That  Is  where  the  gravest  current 
danger  lies.  Were  violence  confined  to  the 
universities  alone.  Its  evils  could  not  long 
continue  If  only  because  the  state  and  society 
on  whose  support  the  universities  ultimately 
depend  would  restrict  and  perhaps  cancel 
their  precarious  autonomy. 

In  the  democratic  community  at  large,  the 
resort  to  violence  attacks  that  community  at 
its  foundations.  And  this  regardless  of  the 
merit  of  the  cause  or  the  sincerity  and  self- 
righteousness  of  the  engages  and  the  enrages. 
For  every  such  outbreak  of  violence  makes 
other  outbreaks  more  likely  by  serving  as  a 
model  or  precedent  to  some,  or  as  a  provoca- 
tion to  others — in  either  case  escalating  the 
violence. 

In  this  connection,  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  truly  prophetic.  In  the  Federalist  Papers 
he  warned  us  of  this: 

".  .  .  every  breach  of  the  fundamental  law, 
though  dictated  by  necessity,  impairs  that 
sacred  reverence  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained In  the  breast  of  rulers  (the  people,  in 
a  republic]  toward  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  forms  a  precedent  for  other 
breaches  where  the  same  plea  of  necessity 
does  not  exist  at  all.  or  Is  less  urgent  and 
palpable." 

Hamilton  unerringly  cited,  on  the  basis  or 
evidence  from  the  past,  the  great  danger  of 
situations  of  this  kind— the  likelihood  that 
citizens  "to  be  more  safe  ...  at  length  be- 
come more  willing  to  run  the  rUk  of  becom- 
ing less  free." 

In  the  end,  then,  the  great  paradox  and  the 
great  truth  is  that  in  a  democratic  society 
freedom,  which  Is  often  Invoked  to  Justify 
violence,  is  Itself  Imperiled  by  the  exercise  of 
violence.  The  Ideologists  of  violence  In  a 
democracy  are  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the 
forces  of  despotism,  the  gravedlggers — will- 
ing or  unwilling — of  the  precious  heritage  of 
freedom. 

MANPOWER   DEVELOPMENT   AND 
TRAININO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  years  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  during  that  time  we  had  before  us  a 
number  of  important  pieces  of  legislation 
concerned  with  manpower  development 
and  training.  Each  of  these  bills,  which 
finally  became  law,  recognized  that  the 
educational  community,  public,  and  pri- 
vate, has  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  un- 
employed,   underemployed,    and    others 
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who  have  not  been  served  weU  by  the  es- 
tablished school  systems. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  some 
shortcomings  in  our  educational  systems 
which  make  necessary  remedial  man- 
power programs  to  compensate  for  such 
deficiencies.  We  also  recognize  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  we  can  bring  about 
the  types  of  changes  in  the  educational 
systems  which  will  reduce  or  at  least 
minimize  the  need  for  remedial  man- 
power programs  if  we  do  not  in  a  very 
positive  and  direct  way  involve  the  edu- 
cational system  in  remedial  programs 
from  which  they  can  learn  new  direc- 
tions. 

While  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  have  followed  with  great  interest  sev- 
eral pieces  of  pending  legislation  before 
that  committee  designed  to  concentrate 
manpower  and  training  programs  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
without,  at  the  same  time,  insuring  that 
there  will  be  significant  and  positive  in- 
volvement of  the  educational  community. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3878 >, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1970,  which  would  correct  the 
deficiencies  in  pending  legislation  by  re- 
quiring a  very  positive  and  direct  rela- 
tionship between  manpower  programs 
and  the  educational  establishment.  In 
this  regard,  I  note  with  interest  the  sig- 
nificant role  of  the  OfBce  of  Education 
in  helping  the  State  education  agencies 
to  play  a  unique  and  positive  role  in 
manpower  programs.  In  my  owti  State,  I 
am  seeing  some  very  real  transforma- 
tions taking  place  in  the  State  educa- 
tional system  because  of  its  involvement 
with  programs  under  the  existing  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 


DANGERS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
beginning  of  man's  recorded  history,  the 
Middle  East  has  been  one  of  the  stra- 
tegically impwrtant  areas  of  the  world. 
This  is  true  today. 

Today,  unhappily,  the  Middle  East  is 
in  turmoil.  An  entire  generation  has 
known  no  tranquillity.  In  the  little  more 
than  20  years  of  its  existence,  Israel  has 
experienced  three  wars.  The  latest,  the 
6-day  wrar  of  1967  "ended,"  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  nearly  3  years  ago.  Yet  hos- 
tilities continue  and  sporadic  incidents 
have  increased  in  frequency  to  the  point 
that  they  occur  daily. 

Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  ter- 
minate the  present  state  of  belligerency 
there  is  grave  danger  that  hostile  inci- 
dents may  again  escalate  into  sustained 
combat  operations  with  the  added  danger 
of  further  escalation  involving  major 
world  powers. 

Peace  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  pre- 
serve anywhere.  Nowhere  is  it  more  diffi- 
cult or  more  elusive  than  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  differences  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors  are  rooted  in  mutual  fear 
and  distrust  that  has  existed  for  gen- 
erations. The  Arab  States  refuse  even 
to   acknowledge   Israel   as   a   sovereign 


state,  or  even  that  such  a  state  has  a 
right  to  exist.  Unless  this  single  obstacle 
can  be  overcome  it  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  arrange  the  kind  of  negotia- 
tions which  will  be  required  for  any  last- 
ing settlement. 

The  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
as  an  independent  sovereign  nation,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbors  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  central  core  of  the  hostilities 
that  have  plagued  the  region  since  World 
War  n.  Whether  out  of  distrust,  fear,  or 
both,  or  whether  from  a  combination  of 
these  and  the  pressures  of  domestic  pol- 
itics, Arab  leaders  are  pledged,  publicly 
at  lea.sl.  to  tne  destruction  of  Isiael  and 
its  elimination  from  the  family  of  na- 
tions. It  must  be  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
foimd  frustration  that  the  leaders  of 
these  nations  reflect  upon  the  results  of 
their  armed  conflict  with  Israel. 

Because  of  its  strategic  importance, 
it  is  easy  to  characterize  this  area  as 
being  in  the  middle  of  an  East- West  tug- 
of-war.  The  interests  of  major  powers 
are  clearly  involved.  But  the  day  has  long 
since  passed.  M  indeed  it  ever  really  ex- 
isted, when  major  powers  could  dictate 
and  impose  upon  the  sovereign  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  a  solution,  assuming  they 
could  agree  upon  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  important  and  necessary  that  any 
settlement  be  satisfactory  to  the  major 
East- West  powers.  Otherwise  any  sta- 
bility that  might  be  achieved  would  be 
short  lived. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  attainment  and  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  this  vital  area.  This  is 
important  to  us  for  strategic,  political, 
and  economic  reasons.  Moreover,  we  have 
a  substantial  stake  in  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  free 
refuge  for  many  millions  who  feel 
strongly  the  need  for  the  preservation  of 
their  religious  and  cultural  values;  it  is 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  mankind. 
While,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  dictate  a  settlement,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  the  scales  bal- 
anced imtil  the  parties  directly  involved 
can  find  and  agree  upon  a  solution. 

In  a  major  speech  on  December  9,  Sec- 
retary Rogers  described  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  as  balanced.  He  sum- 
marized our  policy  in  these  words : 

We  have  friendly  ties  with  both  Arab  and 
Israelis.  To  call  for  Israeli  withdrawal  as 
envisaged  in  the  UN  resolution  without 
achieving  agreement  on  peace  would  be  par- 
tisan toward  the  Arabs.  To  call  on  the  Arabs 
to  accept  peace  without  Israeli  withdrawal 
would  be  partisan  toward  Israel.  Therefore 
our  jxDllcy  is  to  encourage  the  Arabs  to  ac- 
cept a  fjermanent  peace  based  on  a  binding 
agreement  and  to  urge  the  Israelis  to  with- 
draw from  occupied  territory  when  their  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  is  assured  as  envisaged  by 
the  Security  Council  resolution. 

The  Secretary's  statement  is  indeed 
balanced.  Whether  we  have  a  balanced 
rwlicy  depends  upon  one's  interpretation 
of  the  actions  that  are  taken  and  upon 
the  administration's  interpretation  of 
the  situation  at  the  time  actions  are 
taken. 

The  major  decision  taken  since  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  policy  statement  was  the 
administration's  rejection,  or  "deferral" 
of  a  request  by  Israel  for  the  purchase  of 


additional  phantom  and  sk>-hawk  air- 
craft. This  action  was  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Rogers  on  March  23. 

As  a  basis  for  the  decision.  Secretary 
Rogers  stated: 

In  our  Judgment,  Israel's  air  capacity  is 
sufficient  to  meet  its  needs  for  the  time 
being.  Consequently,  the  President  has  de- 
cided to  hold  in  abeyance  for  now  a  decision 
with  respect  to  Israel's  request  fo-  additional 
aircraft.  In  doing  so.  he  has  Instructed  that 
close  watch  be  kept  on  the  military  balance 
in  the  area.  The  United  States  wlU  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  additional  as  well  as  re- 
placement aircraft  promptly  11  the  siiuatlon 
requires  It. 

The  Secretary  added : 

We  have  no  intention  of  Jeopardizing  the 
security  of  Israel. 

The  decision  on  the  airplanes  was  not. 
as  was  thought  by  some,  a  new  departure 
in  policy.  It  now  appears  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 9. 

If  in  fact  Israeli  air  capacity  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  its  security  needs  for  the 
time  being,  then  the  decision  might  be 
supportable.  We  have  not  been  advised 
upon  what  evidence  the  administration 
based  this  conclusion.  A  report  recently 
published  in  the  press  indicated  that 
Israel  now  has  approximately  320-^40 
operational  combat  aircraft.  The  same 
report  attributed  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public approximately  400.  This  seeming 
edge  in  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, however,  may  be  more  than 
matched  by  the  superiority  in  training, 
performance,  and  valour  of  Israeli  pilots. 

The  administration  must  take  appro- 
priate action  as  needed  to  insure  that 
Israel  has  the  means  to  defend  herself.  I 
have  no  evidence  that  such  would  not 
be  done,  I  should  in  fairness  say,  but  I 
also  say  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  and  to  share  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

Restraint  on  the  part  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is. 
I  believe,  of  the  greatest  importance.  An 
unrestrained  arms  race  spurred  by  the 
United  States  on  the  side  of  Israel  and 
the  Soviets  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs 
would  further  complicate  a  situation  al- 
ready exceedingly  complex.  Whether  the 
United  States'  decision  of  March  23  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  aircraft  to  Is- 
rael was  related  to  some  imderstanding 
or  assurance  from  the  Russians  concern- 
ing similar  Soviet  restraint.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  hope  that  there  has  been 
some  discussion  and  some  understand- 
ing of  the  need  to  avoid  further  arms 
escalation  during  the  Four  Power  talks 
which  have  been  in  progress. 

On  the  basis  of  current  reports  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  cause  for 
grave  concern.  Recently  Israeli  sources 
reported  that  Russian  pilots  are  now 
fljing  Egyptian  combat  planes  in  com- 
bat situations,  apparently  not  related  to 
test  flight  and  training  operations.  If 
these  reports  are  accurate — and  the 
State  Department  has  announced  that 
it  had  evidence  obtained  independent 
from  Israeli  sources  verifying  the  Israeli 
reports — then  certainly  the  restraint 
exercised  by  the  United  States  in  de- 
clining immediate  delivery  of  additional 
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planes  to  Israel  has  not  been  matched 
by  the  Soviets.  Again,  we  have  a  right 
to  know. 

An  escalation  of  Russian  activity  in 
support  of  the  Arabs  would  be  very  seri- 
ous indeed,  even  ominous.  In  the  first 
place,  well-trained  Russian  pilots  replac- 
ing less  well -trained  and  less  proficient 
Eg>  ptian  pilots  would  obviously  have  an 
effect  upon  the  military  balance  of  aerial 
operational  capacity.  More  significant 
however,  are  the  implications  of  active 
participation  by  Russian  citizens  in  com- 
bat operation  against  IsraeU  forces.  Such 
would  create  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion; quite  different  from  that  which  re- 
sults from  aid  in  the  supply  of  military 
equipment. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  no  con- 
firmed reports  of  combat  confrontations 
involving  So%-iet  military  personnel. 
However,  if  Soviet  pilots  are  actually 
flying  combat  planes  in  combat  situa- 
tions, such  an  engagement  could  come 
soon  unless  there  should  be  an  effective 
cease-fire  m  the  area. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  Soviet  pilots, 
there  are  other  reports  of  Soviet  activi- 
ties which  reflect  a  more  direct  role  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  There  are  reports  that  Soviet 
personnel  are  marming  SAM-3  sites  west 
of  the  Nile  and  that  Soviet  technicians 
are  building  other  SAM-3  sites  along 
the  Suez  Canal,  presumably  also  to  be 
manned  by  Soviet  crews.  Other  reports 
indicate  that  the  number  of  Soviet  ad- 
\'isers  in  Egypt  has  quadrupled  in  recent 
weeks,  to  an  estimated  10.000. 

Mr.  President,  the  direct  involvement 
of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  would  pose  the  most  se- 
rious potential  consequences.  These  de- 
velopments are  even  more  ominous  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  open  Soviet  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  power  base  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  U.S.  6th  Fleet  has  long  been,  and 
remains,  the  most  powerful  military 
force  in  the  Mediterranean.  Until  a  pe- 
riod beginning  some  months  ago,  there 
was  ho  challenge  whatever  by  the  So- 
viets. But  as  of  now.  the  Mediterranesm 
can  surely  no  longer  be  considered  an 
American  lake — or  even  a  NATO  lake. 

A  Soviet  force  consisting  of  up  to  70 
modem  ships  and  submarines  now  regu- 
larly plies  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Not  all  of  these  ships  are  al- 
ways present  in  the  Mediterranean — the 
average  strength  Is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40  ships  and  submarines  with  400 
aircraft  and  about  21,000  men— but  the 
entire  fleet  passes  freely  to  and  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  Is  available  on  short 
notice. 

While,  as  I  have  stated.  I  do  not  in 
any  way  imply  that  the  strength  of  this 
force  is  anywhere  near  equal  to  that  of 
our  own  and  NATO  forces,  it  Is  of  a  size 
that  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed,  and  it 
is  being  augmented.  It  is  significant  that 
the  btiildup  in  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean  comes  at  a  time 
when,  because  of  political  developments, 
we  have  fewer  bases  for  both  our  Navy 
and  Air  Forces.  We  have  had  to  give  up 
our  strategic  bomber  bases  in  Morocco, 
and  we  are  closing  out  our  giant  air  base, 
Wheelus,  in  Libya.  Som*  attribute  to  dip- 


lomatic pressure  from  the  Soviets,  the 
termination  of  United  States  rights  to 
maintain  missile  bases  and  reconnais- 
sance plane  installations  in  Turkey. 
Spain  has  upped  the  ante  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  bases  in  that  country. 

Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to 
make  its  weight  felt  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
this  move  because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
but  I  do  observe  that  when  one  major 
power  finds  itself  bogged  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  another  power 
may  feel  emboldened  to  move  into  an- 
other area  which  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  context  of  the  East-West 
struggle. 

The  administration's  decision  on  how 
to  respond  to  this  development  involves 
many  complicated  questions.  First  there 
is  the  problem  of  reading  Moscow's  in- 
tentions. If  Russian  pilots  should  actu- 
ally participate  In  hostilities  will  their 
role  be  confined  to  the  protection  of  cen- 
ters of  civilian  population  in  Egypt,  or 
is  it  intended  as  a  means  of  providing 
cover  for  and  a  military  buildup  for 
another  war  against  Israel'' 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
would  be  a  proper  resiponse  by  the  United 
States,  and  how  the  Soviets  would  inter- 
pret whatever  response  was  made.  We 
have  witnessed  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon  as  applied  to  the  strategic 
nuclear  arms  race  throughout  the  cold 
war  period.  We  now  see  the  tragic 
formula  operating  to  escalate  the  war 
in  Indochina.  Once  the  balance  has  been 
altered  by  one  side,  the  other  feels  com- 
pelled to  take  action  to  achieve  superior- 
ity. In  the  Middle  East  such  an  escala- 
tion of  an  arms  race  affects  not  only 
Israel  and  her  Arab  adversaries  but 
would  serve  to  increase  the  danger  of 
direct  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  In  this  area  where 
tensions  are  already  at  the  breaking 
point.  Indeed,  such  a  confrontation  may 
hang  more  threateningly  there  than  over 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  postwar  period  to 
seek  to  insure  the  security  of  Israel  and 
this  policy  was  specifically  restated  by 
Secretary  Rogers  on  December  9  and  in 
his  decision  of  March  23  concerning  the 
combat  aircraft.  If,  in  fact,  the  "balance" 
is  in  danger  of  shifting  against  Israel 
then  some  kind  of  action  or  response  is 
indicated.  The  nature  of  that  response 
will  have  the  most  serious  Implications 
for  all  concerned.  Once  again,  I  insist, 
this  is  a  decision  in  which  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  should 
share.  This  is  not  and  must  not  be  a  one 
man  Government. 

Given  the  conditions  of  fear  and  dis- 
tnist  which  gave  rise  to  the  basic  con- 
troversy between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations,  and  addirig  the  compUcating 
factors  of  major  power  involvement,  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
there  is  yet  another  factor  which  further 
impedes  a  meaningful  settlement.  Even 
so,  a  discussion  of  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem is  incomplete  without  reference  to 
the  "third  force"  represented  by  the  Pal- 
estinian guerrilla  movement. 
The  Palestinian  guerrillas  are  orga- 


nized for  combat  operations.  They  re- 
peatedly conduct  commando  type  raids 
in  Israel  territory  which  provoke  reprisals 
by  Israel  forces.  This  leads  to  increased 
tensions  between  the  Israeli  Government 
and  the  Arab  governments  and  adds  to 
the  tinder-box  nature  of  the  situation. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  the  guer- 
rillas appear  to  operate  independently  of 
the  governments  of  the  nations  from 
which  they  launch  their  attacks.  Indeed 
it  appears  that  they  are  beyond  control 
of  these  governments  or  any  government. 

The  leadership  of  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment is  obscure.  The  name  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  is  that  of  Yasser  Ara- 
fat. Yet  in  an  interview  published  in  this 
country  on  March  29,  Arafat  insisted 
that  he  was  not  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment; that  in  fact  there  Is  no  single 
leader  and  that  he  is  merely  a  spokes- 
man for  the  collective  leadership  of  a 
movement  which  is  unalterably  pledged 
to  the  destruction  of  Israel.  Arafat  vowed 
that  the  guerrillas  would  continue  hos- 
tile action  against  Israel  no  matter 
what  action  was  taken  by  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments and  even  if  these  governments 
should  negotiate  a  binding  contractual 
peace  agreement  with  Israel.  When  asked 
whether  his  group  was  in  fact  not  seek- 
ing peace,  he  put  the  matter  succinctly : 

Right.  We  don't  want  peace,  we  want  vic- 
tory. Peace  for  us  means  Israel's  destruc- 
tion and  nothing  else.  What  you  call  peace 
is  peace  for  Israel  and  for  the  Imperialists. 
For  us  It  is  shame  and  injustice.  We  shall 
flght  on  to  victory.  Even  lor  decades,  for 
generations  If  necessary. 

The  Palestinian  guerrilla  movement 
arose  out  of  the  Palestinian  refugee 
problem.  For  more  than  20  years  a  res- 
olution of  this  problem  has  defied  the 
best  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  the  individual  efforts  of  many 
nations,  including  the  United  States. 

I  have  made  two  trips  to  the  Middle 
East  and  a  major  piupose  of  both  was 
to  look  into  this  problem  and  particu- 
larly  into  administration  of   the  pro- 
gram for  relief  of  the  refugees  as  ad- 
ministered by   the  United  Works  and 
Relief  Administration  under   the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations.  The  first  of 
these  trips  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
I  learned  then  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  refugees  lived  constituted  a  fes- 
tering cancer  in  the  Middle  East.  I  re- 
ported to  President  E^isenhower  that  the 
administration  of  the  refugee  program 
in  Jordan  was  "immoral,  dishonest,  and 
unfair."  I  found  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  validate  ration  cards  which  entitled 
the  holder  to  rations;  that  cards  were 
still  in  existence  in  the  name  of  per- 
sons long  since  dead;  that  they  were  used 
as   collateral  for  loans  and  were   the 
subject  for  bargain  and  sale;  and  that 
because  of  the  fraudulent  use  of  cards 
many  children  of  refugees  could  not  be 
added  to  the  rolls.  I  urged  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  paying  70  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program,  use  the  lev- 
erage of  its  flimncial  support  to  require 
that  administration  of  the  program  be 
cleaned  up. 

I  returned  to  the  Middle  East  in  the 
summer  of  1967,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  Six  Day  War.  I  found  that  the  ref- 
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ugee  problem  was  worse  instead  of  better. 
There  had  been  no  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  relief  program  and 
the  number  of  refugees  had  again  been 
substantially  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  conflict.  There  was  the  added  ele- 
ment that  some  of  the  refugee  camps 
were  within  the  area  newly  occupied  by 
Israel. 

Upon  my  return  I  again  reported  to 
the  Senate  the  conditions  which  I  found. 
In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  July  12,  1967. 1  said: 

These  tragic  people  are  hungry,  miser- 
able, embittered  and  Impoverished,  burdened 
with  unwanted  and  uncared  for  children, 
numb  and  generally  Impassive,  yet  vulner- 
able to  fanatical  hate  stimulated  by  those 
who  hope  for  a  triumphal  return  to  a  Pales- 
tine cleansed  of  Jews.  Desperation  has  bred 
disillusion;  misery  has  spawned  hatred;  and 
years  of  Idleness  and  want  have  withered 
pride  In  labor.  These  are  the  Ingredients  of 
a  vast  human  tragedy  which,  if  understood, 
would  shock  the  conscience  of  manJilnd. 
This,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  veritable  seedbed 
for  political  violence,  hate,  and  another  war. 

Sadly,  the  seeds  sown  over  the  past 
two  decades  have  borne  the  predicted 
fruit.  The  guerrilla  movement  has  now 
grown  into  a  clandestine  army  of  suffi- 
cient proportion  to  further  unsettle  a  sit- 
uation already  fraught  with  peril. 

I  wish  I  were  in  a  position  to  outline  a 
detailed  formula  that  would  restore  gen- 
uine peace  to  the  Middle  East.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  know  of  no  one  who  has  such 
a  formula.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
some  observations  are  relevant. 

In  my  view,  the  equation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  As  I  have  said, 
the  major  powers  cannot  dictate  and  en- 
force a  settlement  even  if  they  could 
agree  upon  one.  Yet  because  of  the  stra- 
tegic political  and  economic  implications 
any  settlement  must  be  one  with  which 
both  could  live.  Both  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  use  their  influence  and  their  good 
offices  to  bring  about  conditions  that 
would  lead  to  negotiations  between  the 
parties  directly  concerned. 

Pending  such  a  settlement,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  act  with  restraint — to  keep 
the  lid  on  so  to  speak — to  restrain  a 
further  escalation  of  hostilities. 

The  overall  objective  of  U.S.  policy 
must  be  to  seek  a  peace  imder  which  a 
sovereign  state  of  Israel  can  exist  with 
a  hope  for  harmonious  relationships  with 
its  neighbors. 

Israel  will  live. 


FUNERAL  AT  JACKSON 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  a  beautifully  clear,  warm  day, 
an  immaculately  clean  Southern  Air- 
lines charter  flight  took  off  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  board  were  85  passengers  Includ- 
ing Senators.  Representatives,  athletes, 
businessmen,  reporters,  college  students, 
and  housewives.  I  was  on  board. 

Our  destination  was  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  the  funeral  services  for  17-year-old 
James  Earl  Green,  a  high  school  senior 
and  one  of  two  young  men  who  had 
been  shot  to  death  at  Jackson  State 
College  a  week  before. 


On  landing  at  the  immaculately  clean 
airport  in  Jackson,  we  boarded  im- 
maculately clean  air-conditioned  buses, 
and  drove  down  immaculately  clean 
highways  into  the  city. 

Finally  we  reached  the  black  ghetto— 
a  depressing  place. 

We  stopped  at  the  place  where  James 
Earl  Green  was  killed.  Across  the  street 
was  a  girls'  dormitory  at  Jackson  State 
College,  a  fairly  new  high-rise  building. 

The  entrance  area  was  riddled  with 
bullet  holes. 

The  windows  on  the  first  few  floors  of 
the  dormitory  are  permanently  sealed. 
No  sniper  could  have  shot  from  them. 
The  windows  on  the  top  fioor  open  at 
an  angle.  Any  sniper  at  this  level  would 
have  had  an  almost  impossible  position 
to  fire  a  grun. 

We  broke  up  into  small  groups  and 
talked  with  students  and  with  Jackson 
city  pohcemen,  some  black,  some  white. 
The  students  vigorously  denied  the 
presence  of  a  sniper  and  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  bombardment  of  the  dormi- 
tory with  automatic  weapons  by  local 
police  and  State  highway  patrolmen. 

The  policemen,  naturally  restrained, 
naturally  guarded,  said  there  may  have 
been  a  sniper.  Asked  if  that  justified  the 
volley  of  police  shots  that  took  two  lives, 
they  merely  stared  painfully. 

We  walked  down  the  street  to  the 
M.  W.  Stringer  Masonic  Temple,  sul- 
jacent  to  Lula  Bell's  Fashion  Center. 

It  was  hot.  The  temple  was  filled  with 
hundreds  of  black  Jackson  citizens. 

The  service  began.  The  choir  sang 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  The  scrip- 
tures, "Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit — 
and  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth,"  were  read. 

A  classmate  and  his  high  school  prin- 
cipal described  James  Earl  Green  as  a 
typical,  average  American  boy  who  did 
fairly  well  In  school,  who  loved  track, 
and  who  was  on  his  way  home  from  his 
nighttime  job  when  he  met  death. 

James'  elderly  minister  read  a  lengthy 
prepared  sermon  which  told  of  the  hai>- 
plness  of  entering  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  the  acceptance  of  suffering 
on  earth. 

Some  of  the  sroung  people  left  quietly 
to  show  their  disdain  for  the  glorification 
of  suffering  on  earth  as  a  fitting  prelude 
to  Heaven. 

The  service  over,  the  visitors  once 
again  boarded  the  air -conditioned  buses. 
The  blaick  people  of  the  area  stood  and 
watched.  A  few  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation for  "thinking  of  us."  Most  just 
stared,  revealing  no  emotion. 

Back  to  the  airport,  where  the  Wash- 
ington reporters  feverishly  rushed  for 
the  specially  installed  telephones  to 
phone  in  their  stories. 

The  flight  back  was  subdued. 

"We  must  work  to  see  that  this  never 
happens  again,"  was  the  most  oft-re- 
peated comment. 

Yes,  we  must,  and  we  will.  But  most  of 
us  realize  that  It  very  easily  can  happen 
again. 

Most  of  us  reedlze  that  the  hatreds  of 
centuries  will  not  quickly  evaporate. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  we  cannot  legis- 
late away  the  repository  of  prejudice 
which  Infests  the  souls  of  far  too  many 
Americana, 


No,  laws  will  not  erase  prejudice.  Only 
we  can,  each  of  us  individually,  In  our 
own  hearts  and  minds. 

And  we  had  better,  because  as  we  al- 
low tragedies  such  as  Jacksc«i  State  to 
pile  upon  other  tragedies,  as  we  allow 
hate  and  fear  and  bigotry  to  Infest  us, 
as  we  deny  to  some  what  we  demand 
for  ourselves,  we  damage  and  diminish 
the  greatness  of  both  the  Idea  and  the 
fact  of  America,  the  society  which  began 
by  asserting  equal  freedoms  for  every- 
one— and  we  diminish  ourselves  as  hu- 
man beings. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    SYMPOSIUM    ON 
INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  and  I  cosponsored  a  sym- 
posium of  lawyers  on  the  constitutional 
Issues  raised  by  the  U.S.  actions  in  Indo- 
china. Senators  Fulbright,  Saxbz,  Cran- 
ston, and  Chtjrch  were  also  present  and 
took  part  In  this  discussion  which  in- 
cluded prominent  New  York  attorneys 
and  professors  of  law  from  leading  law 
schools.  The  symposium  proved  to  be 
both  interesting  and  informative  and 
dealt  in  detail  with  some  issues  that  have 
not  been  adequately  covered  in  our  fioor 
debates  thus  far.  Because  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  all  Senators  to  have 
the  transcript  of  that  symposium,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sym- 
posium was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stmpositjic   of   Lawtzks   on   Indocbina, 
Mat   20,    1970 

The  symposium  convened,  pursuant  to 
notice,  at  9:45  o'clock  ajn..  In  Room  6110 
New  Senate  Offloe  Building,  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Pearson,  Pul- 
brtght,  Saxbe,  Cranston,  and  Church. 

Senator  Kznn^dy.  I  want  to  welcome  all 
of  you  to  what  I  hope  wUl  be  a  very  Informal, 
but  very  useful  and  constructive  discussion 
of  a  problem  that  faces  all  of  us  In  Congress 
right  now. 

We  are  not  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
any  particular  committee  or  to  consider  any 
particular  ajnendment;  rather.  Senator  Pear- 
son and  I  felt  that  since  today  was,  In  effect. 
Lawyer's  Day  in  the  UjS.  Senate,  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  begin  the  day  by  asking 
some  eminent  attorneys  and  legal  scholars 
to  present  to  us  their  views  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Issues  raised  by  the  present  situation 
In  Indochina.  We  have  Invited  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  represented  by  staff, 
and  we  are  taking  a  transcript  so  that  the 
discussions  here  can  be  made  available  to 
others  who  are  Interested. 

We  meet  today  In  the  midst  of  a  national 
crisis.  At  a  time  when  we  thotight  that  our 
nilUtary  activities  were  being  constricted, 
we  find  that  they  are  being  extended  to  a 
new  territory.  At  a  time  when  we  had  hoped 
for  a  reduction  of  the  fatalities  and  Injuries 
m  Southeast  Asia,  we  find  that  they  have 
jumped.  At  a  time  when,  more  than  ever,  we 
need  calmness  and  cooperation  and  commu- 
nication within  our  own  shores,  we  find 
panic  and  confrontation  and  violence,  and 
the  Incredible  phenomenon  of  a  rising  body 
count  right  here  at  home. 

Our  system  Is  challenged,  and  with  It  our 
hopes  and  our  dreams,  as  a  nation  and  as 
Individual  human  beings.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  system  can  work,  that  It  can 
respond  not  only  In  good  times,  but  also  in 
bad  times,  when  response  Is  a  historical  Im- 
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peratlve.  And  thiis  we  are  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  outpouring  of  construc- 
tive determination,  from  young  people  all 
over  the  country,  to  pursue  political  avenues 
of  relief,  to  make  members  of  Congress 
change  their  minds — and  to  change  the 
membership  of  Congress.  We  are  heartened 
not  because  they  are  merely  occupying  them- 
selves peacefully,  but  because  with  the  imag- 
ination and  brains,  and  manpower  these  fu- 
ture leaders  can  muster,  they  can  get  things 
done. 

There  is  also  cause  for  hope  when  hun- 
dreds of  busy  professional  men  like  the  law- 
yers who  will  be  m  Washington  today,  take 
a  day  off  from  work  because  they  believe  that 
nothing  Is  more  Important  than  peace,  and 
that  their  skills  of  advocacy  In  the  halls  of 
government  can  help  bring  that  peace. 

In  recent  days,  the  question  of  our  policy 
in  Indochina  has  focused  on  a  straightfor- 
ward constitutional  Issue: 

Would  a  Congressional  exercise  of  author- 
ity regarding  the  Indochina  war  be  an  in- 
fringement on  Presidential  powers  or  an  im- 
proper restraint  on  Presidential  prerogatives? 
Let  us  be  clear  what  we  are  not  being  asked 
to  decide.  We  are  not  making,  and  need  not 
make,  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  exceeded  his  Constitutional  powers, 
or  whether  he  has  the  technical  authority  to 
do  what  he  has  done  In  the  absence  of  Con- 
gressional action  We  are  not  looking  back- 
ward to  embarrass  or  punish  or  seek  venge- 
ance against  him.  We  are  looking  forward, 
to  see  what  the  appropriate  form  and  sub- 
stance and  breadth  of  Congressional  policy- 
making power  is.  We  want  to  fulflll  our 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution,  while 
allowing  and  expecting  him  to  fulflll  his.  We 
see  the  division  and  separation  of  Constitu- 
tional powers  not  as  a  battlefield  for  con- 
frontation between  branches,  but  as  a  man- 
date for  the  branches  to  work  together  with 
mutual  respect  and  maximum  harmony.  And 
so  today  we  are  seeking  to  understand  what 
the  scope  of  our  power  Is,  how  our  role  relates 
to  the  President's  role,  and  how  we  can  best 
translate  Into  action  whatever  policy  deci- 
sions we  make. 

I  think  we  will  find  the  guidance  we  need 
in  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  comments 
of  Its  authors,  in  the  history  of  the  exercise 
of  the  war-making  powers,  and  In  the  specific 
facts  and  conditions  of  the  present  crisis. 

To  assist  us  on  this  path  we  have  six  very 
eminent  attorneys  with  us  here  today: 

Mr.  Francis  Plimpton  Is  a  New  York  City 
Attorney  and  President  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  George  Lindsay  Is  a  New  York  City  At- 
torney, and  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  an  organization 
which  President  Kennedy  helped  Initiate  In 
1961. 

Mr.  Adrian  DeWlnd  is  a  New  York  Attor- 
ney, prominent  In  the  field  of  tax  law. 

Mr.  Robert  McKay  is  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bickel  Is  Professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  at  Yale  Law  School. 

Mr.  Abram  Chayes_  a  Professor  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  was  formerly  the  Legal  Advisor 
at  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Senator  Pzasson.  I  would  add  Just  one 
short  word,  that  Is,  the  widening  war  in 
Indochina  brings  Into  sharp  focus  the  consti- 
tutional Issue  between  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Comamnder-ln-Chlef  and  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  make  war  and  other 
constitutional  provisions  relating  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  events  of  a  changing  and  dangerous 
world,  particularly  in  the  20th  Century,  have 
been  forcing  a  better  definition  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  constitutional  proce- 
dures. 

I  think  It  is  also  Important  to  note  that 
in  the  debate  taking  place  In  the  Senate  to- 
day no  one  wants  to  diminish  the  legal  and 
proper  powers  of  the  President,  but  only  to 
restore  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 


Also  I  think  It  Is  important  that  we  seek 
a  new  understanding,  not  only  for  the 
known  problems  of  today  In  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam,  but  also  for  the  unknown  future 
trials  that  this  nation  faces  In  the  days 
ahead. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  this  eminent 
panel  of  lawyers  fulfilling  the  rightful  role  of 
the  lawyer  to  participate  In  public  meetings 
and  politics,  who  have  come  today  to  give 
us  the  benefit  and  make  a  very  good  record 
that  will  be  of  use  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Perhaps  we  could  be- 
gin. Mr.  Plimpton,  by  giving  a  brief  Intro- 
ductory statement,  especially  as  to  the  role 
of  the  lawyer  In  these  difficult  times,  and 
then  have  the  other  panelists  begin  on  the 
Issues  In  the  approximate  order  I  mentioned 
them. 

We  hope  that  It  will  be  freewheeling  and 
that  you  will  supplement  each  other's  views, 
and  that  the  questioning  will  raise  what 
points  we  feel  will  be  useful. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  will  be  In 
and  out  and  I  hope  the  ones  that  do  come 
in,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  feel  free  to  Inter- 
rupt the  panel  and  ask  questions  as  we  move 
along. 

Mr.  Plimpton. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I,  perhaps  first  ought  to  say,  although  I  am 
the  President  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  am  not  appearing 
in  that  capacity.  I  am  really  an  individual 
lawyer  expressing  his  own  views. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  appreciate  yotur 
putting  me  in  the  middle  of  the  table  here. 
but  this  Is  a  rather  disorganized  group  of 
panelists;  we  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  each  other  about  our  respective  roles. 

Perhaps  I  might  simply  start  out  by  com- 
menting on  the  Invasion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  New  York  lawyers  that  Is  tak- 
ing place  today.  It  was  triggered,  of  course, 
by  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  And  an  acute 
concern  was  caused  all  over  New  York  City 
among  lawyers  at  that  event.  parUcularly 
among  the  vounger  lawyers.  And  so  far  as  1 
know,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New 
York  City  or  the  New  York  Bar,  there  was 
an  organized  attempt  to  get  all  New  York 
lawyers  thinking  about  this  problem,  and  to 
get  them  to  do  something  about  It.  and  that 
did  lead  to  a  statement  signed  by  several  of 
us  who  are  on  this  panel,  calling  for  a  con- 
vocation yesterday  at  the  Bar  Association 
building  to  consider  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
New  York  lawyers  and  to  consider  coming 
down  here  to  make  our  concern  felt  on  Con- 
gress and  on  the  Executive  Branch.  And  that 
Is  why  we  are  here. 

I  think  our  concern  might  be  summarized 
this  way.  If  I  may  quote  something  that  I 
said  yesterday  afternoon.  I  don't  know 
whether  Talleyrand  or  Brland  or  Clemenceau 
said:  "War  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals." 

I  do  know  that  all  of  us  who  are  here  now, 
that  war  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  our  con- 
cern, triggered  by  his  unilateral  decision  to 
go  Into  Cambodia  without  even  consultation 
with  the  leaders  of  Congress  Is,  I  think,  the 
principal  reason  why  we  are  here. 

I  realize  that  this  proceeding  this  morning 
Is  not  to  be  directed  backwards  at  the  legal- 
ity or.  Indeed,  the  propriety  of  what  he  did, 
but  It  Is  to  be  directed,  rather,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  from  here  on. 

I  do  not  want.  Senator,  to  Impinge  on  the 
latter  discussion  and  I  think  that  possibly 
the  most  useful  thing  that  I  can  do  Is  simply 
to  raise  the  series  of  questions  which  you 
have  Indicated  you  thought  should  be  dealt 
with. 

I  don't  know  whether  It  is  In  my  province 
to  suggest  who  Is  to  suiswer  these  questions, 
but  perhaps  the  panel  will  let  me,  at  least 
make  suggestions  along  those  lines. 

Your  first  question  is  the  constitutional 
provision  and  what  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  to  say  about  It.  And  I  think 


possibly  Professor  Bickel  might  address  him- 
self to  that  since  he,  with  Yale  Law  School 
students  has  written  a  very  good  analysis  of 
that  very  good  problem. 

Mr.  BicKCL.  I  might  begin  by  saying  I 
think  I  have  learned  more  from  my  students 
In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  than  I  have  In 
some  15  years  of  teaching,  and  In  a  way, 
that  Is  a  small  sliver  lining  In  our  cloud. 

The  constitutional  provision,  I  have  in  a 
way,  the  simple  question  to  answer,  is  rela- 
tively familiar. 

The  Congress  Is  empowered,  not  only  to 
make,  declare  war.  but  to  raise  an  Army,  to 
appropriate  monies  for,  although  no  appro- 
priation Is  to  run  longer  than  two  years.  It 
is  a  provision  that  signals  the  wariness  of 
the  framers  in  the  face  of  a  prospect  of  a 
standing  army  and  of  the  powers  of  Its  com- 
manders. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  has, 
of  course,  the  Executive  power.  He  Is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  he  Is  under  an  obliga- 
tion faithfully  to  execute  the  laws. 

I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  less-frequently 
mentioned  powers  of  Congress,  very  signifi- 
cant In  my  mind,  present  with  many  other 
circumstances.  Is  a  necessary  and  proper 
clause  which  often  falls  upon  bad  days  and 
gets  quoted  only  In  its  first  two  lines,  name- 
ly: that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  meaning  its  own. 
The  clause  goes  on  and  repKJses  In  Con- 
gress also  the  necessary  and  proper  power 
to  make  laws  to  carry  into  execution  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

That  clause,  in  my  mind.  Is  very  signifi- 
cant as  putting  residual  power,  the  residual 
power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress,  ultimately  In  Congress, 
and  conforms  to  the  general  drift  of  the 
framers'  thought  that  the  Legislative  was 
the  chief  representative  of  the  people  and 
states  who  constituted  the  Union. 

Now.  on  the  framer's  views  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  warmaking  power,  that  Is  the 
clearest  part  of  our  problem.  Later  practice 
and  Interpretation  by  way  of  practice  may 
raise  some  questions.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion about  what  was  in  the  framers'  minds. 
They  didn't  say  that  Congress— I  misspoke 
earlier— I  said  that  Congress  has  power  to 
make  war.  They  did  not  say  that.  They  say 
Congress  has  power  to  declare  war.  thus  re- 
serving some  function  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  very 
deliberately  choose  to  put  the  Wfir-declarlng 
power  In  Congress,  not  In  the  President  (as 
they  might  have,  in  view  of  Executive  power 
In  the  mother  country),  not  in  the  Senate, 
not  In  anyone  else,  but  in  the  Congress.  .\nd 
their  Intention  to  do  so  Is  as  clear  as  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  framing  of  the 
constitution. 

The  meaning  of  that  provision  is.  I  think, 
also  relatively  clear.  It  meant  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  have  as  Commander  of  the 
forces,  power  to  react  to  attacks,  perhaps  as 
later  practices  Indicated,  to  act  even  af- 
firmatively In  emergencies,  but  the  ultimate 
power  to  commit  the  resources,  materiel  and 
morale  of  the  nation  to  war  was  retained  In 
Congress.  And  I  think  that  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I  take  It  next.  Senator,  we 
should  consider  some  of  the  historical  prece- 
dents. 

Mr.  Bickel  has  an  awfully  pood  collection 
of  those  In  his  article,  but  I  think  we  might 

Mr.  McKat.  Now  that  we  have  a  Congres- 
sional audience,  I  would  like  to  be  so  bold 
for  the  moment,  with  all  due  respect,  to  crit- 
icize Congress. 

Many  of  us  In  the  past  have  criticized  the 
President  for  his  unilateral  action  and  for 
falling  to  consult  with  Congress  and  other 
members  of  the  Executive  and  general  public 
In  taking  his  action.  But  today  I  think  It  Is 
appropriate  to  criticize  Congress  for  letting 
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him  get  away  with  it,  because  this  Is  a  very 
important  erosion  of  Congressional  power 
along  the  Hue  Professor  Bickel  has  suggested. 
I  think  the  precedents  are  already  clear.  As 
early  as  the  first  and  second  and  third  ad- 
ministration of  the  Presidency,  President 
Adams  and  President  Jefferson  felt  It  neces- 
sary, even  when  confronted  with  something 
less  than  real  war.  which  is  unquestionably 
what  we  have  now,  to  go  to  Congress  lor  au- 
thority either  to  act  or  not  to  act,  and  they 
abided  by  the  decision  of  Congress  In  those 
respects. 

The  same  thing  was  essentially  true  all 
through  the  19th  Century,  that  the  Presi- 
dents and  the  Congress  acted  together  to  take 
whatever  action  was  necessary  and  appro- 
priate In  these  Luatauces,  indeed.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Mexican  War,  which  was  action 
taken  by  the  President,  there  was  very  nearly 
a  censure  of  the  President  for  the  action  that 
was  taken  at  that  time. 

So.  all  during  the  19th  Century  Congress 
did  not  relinquish  the  power  it  has,  which 
under  the  constitution  it  has  to  reserve  the 
war-making  power  to  itself. 

In  the  20th  Century  that  is  essentially  true 
until  the  last  two  decades,  but  Congress  has 
gotten  a  little  careless  during  that  period.  In 
the  Korean  War  there  was  unilateral  action 
by  the  President,  and  unquestionably  that 
was  a  war,  as  the  Vietnam  War,  but  that  sit- 
uation was  quite  different  because  there  was 
a  broad  consensus  within  the  nation  and 
within  Congress  that  what  the  President  had 
done,  although  perhaps  unilateral,  perhaps 
not  even  Justified,  on  his  own  Initiative,  at 
least,  was  supported  by  most  people  la  the 
country  at  that  time.  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  true  now  and  I  suggest  that  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  be  more  vigilant  In  the  protection 
of  its  duties. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Constitution- 
Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  ask  you:  do  you 
mean  to  suggest  If  the  country  was  In  sup- 
port of  the  President's  actions  in  terms  of  the 
early  part  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  that  the  Congress  still  wouldn't  have 
had  a  responsibility  to  exercise  at  least  Its 
powers? 

Mr.  McKay.  No.  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  from 
the  beginning  Congress  has  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  take  a  very  secure  and  firm 
stand  ratifying  or  authorizing  or  appropriat- 
ing all  of  the  things  that  Congress  has  power 
to  do  to  make  clear  its  own  Judgment  on 
that. 

The  real  thing,  It  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
power  to  declare  war.  the  power  to  make  war. 
all  these  things  are  the  most  important,  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  vital  decisions  that 
can  be  made  In  this  country  and  it  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  entirely  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  interpretation  that  the  Con- 
gress and  President  share  the  power,  and 
unless  both  are  in  full  concert,  we  should  not 
go  ahead  with  It,  and  that  has  been  the  fail- 
ure In  recent  years,  there  has  been  action  by 
one  or  the  other,  but  not  a  consistent  Inter- 
pretation by  both.  And  that  Is  what  I  am 
for.  for  consideration  to  be  given  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  to  correct  that  Imbalance. 

Senator  Peahson.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Congressional  action  In  passing  the  Gulf  of 
1\>nkln  resolution  and  appropriation  meas- 
ures that  we  passed  Is  a  proper  manifestation 
by  the  Congress  In  relation  to  the  war  and 
peace  issue? 

Mr.  McKay,  Certainly  not  enough  to  Jus- 
tify further  incursion.  There  was  nothing  In 
the  Tonkin  resolution  or  In  the  appropria- 
tions to  date  to  Justify  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  whatever  authorization  might  be 
implied  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
from  those  resolutions  or  those  actions  in 
the  past  certainly  could  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  or  qualified  at  any  time  from  the  appro- 
priation power  or  through  the  refusal  to  sup- 
port the  continued  commitment  of  troops  to 
those  areas.  Those  things  Congress  considers 


very  carefully  and  in  Judgment  could  with- 
draw any  implicit  authority. 

Senator  Pearson.  You  do  not  consider  them 
as  a  ratification  of  past  action? 

Mr.  McKay.  No;  I  do  not.  As  I  understand, 
the  President  does  not  either.  He  does  not 
base  his  action  taken  three  weeks  ago  on  the 
Tonkin  Resolution,  but  on  his  own  authority 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  which  I  think  is 
insufficient. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  would  like  to  add  one  com- 
ment to  what  Dean  McKay  said  on  the 
sharing  of  the  powers  within  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  certainly  I  agree  with. 

The  Constitution  is  not  express  on  a  num- 
ber of  issues.  Because  It  Is  a  broad  and  gen- 
eral document  and  I  think  It  Is  very  clear 
that  the  powers  of  both  foreign  policy  and 
war  are  shared,  as  other  powers  are  shared  In 
the  constitution,  and  Dean  McKay  said  one 
of  the  problems  Is  that  the  President  and 
Congress  have  not,  together,  shared  that 
power. 

I  think  we  could  go  one  step  further  and 
say  that  as  between  the  two,  and  as  clear  as 
the  constitution  makes  anything,  the  Con- 
gress has  the  overriding  power  In  trying  to 
balance  the  Implicit  and  expressed  powers 
that  are  set  forth  and  that  were  outlined  by 
Professor  Bickel. 

I  think  one  sees  that  the  balance  In  de- 
claring war  and  in  the  fiscal  measures  that 
are  necessary,  lie  so  heavily  with  Congress 
that  I  would  think  any  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, perhaps  even  particularly  a 
strict  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
has  the  overriding  power  subject,  of  course, 
to  Presidential  veto,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  process. 

Mr.  Chayes.  Could  I  also  make  one  com- 
ment. Senator  Pearson,  in  relation  to  your 
question  about  the  earlier  actions  of  Con- 
gress? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Constitution  es- 
tablishes a  duty  of  Congress  periodically  to 
reconsider  whatever  authority  It  may  have 
given  to  the  Executive.  The  notion  cannot  be 
that  once  granted  then  the  Executive  has  the 
right  to  go  on  forever;  and  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  Mr.  Bickel  has  al- 
ready pointed  to,  which  states  that  no  ap- 
propriation for  military  purposes  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  longer  than  two  years. 

Now,  that  is  the  only  constitutional  provi- 
sion limiting  the  term  of  appropriations,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  In  the  Federalist  Papers, 
said  specifically  that  under  that  provision 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  will  be 
obliged,  once  at  least,  In  every  two  years  to 
deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  a 
military  force  on  foot  to  come  to  a  new  reso- 
lution on  the  point  and  to  declare  their  sense 
of  the  matter. 

That  was  the  ultimate  safeguard  or  ex- 
ample of  the  ultimate  safeguard  that  the 
founders  put  In  Congress,  so  even  If  they 
had  set  a  war  in  motion  by  declaration  or 
acquiesced  In  Presidential  action,  they  were 
still  under  the  obligation  at  least  once  every 
two  years,  and  under  the  practice  of  the 
Congress  now,  once  every  year,  when  they 
consider  appropriations  matters,  to  recon- 
sider and  review  the  conduct  of  the  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief  and  to  state  their 
sense  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Pearson.  Let  me  ask  you  one  fur- 
ther question:  Congress  has  the  power,  as 
Professor  Bickel  set  forth  In  his  brief,  not 
only  to  declare  war,  but  to  authorize  less 
limited  acts. 

Do  you  consider  the  appropriations  or  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize limited  acts  short  of  a  full  declara- 
tion of  war? 

Mr.  Chaybs.  Well,  I  think  the  Important 
point  Is  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
Dean  McKay.  The  Constitution  establishes 
a  situation  in  which  both  branches  must  be 
In  agreement  In  order  for  the  war  to  begin 


and  continue.  And  that  agreement  must  be 
a  continuing  agreement. 

I  6U(>pose  Congress  can  express  Its  ac- 
quiescence in  a  variety  of  ways,  although,  as 
Dean  McKay  pointed  out,  President  Nixon 
did  not  rely  on  any  of  those  actions  of  Con- 
gress In  moving  in  Cambodia  He  simply 
asserted  his  power  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  point  Is  that  Congress  also  Is  obligated 
to  consider,  along  with  the  appropriations 
legislation  each  year,  whether  It  continues 
to  concur  In  the  action  of  the  President. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  the  only  limitation 
on  the  Congress's  opportunity  to  review  the 
previous  action  that  It  may  have  taken,  or 
that  a  President  may  have  taken,  the  two- 
year  authorization  or  appropriation,  or  do 
you  see  that  there  is  a  continuing  obligation 
and  responsibility  on  the  Congress  to  review 
whatever  authority,  either  explicit  or  under- 
stood by  the  President,  for  military  activ- 
ities or  war? 

Mr.  Chayes.  No:  I  think  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility.  I  simply  mesin — 

Senator  Kennedy.  Where  do  we  find  that 
In  the  constitution? 

Mr.  Chayes.  I  think  Professor  Bickel 
pointed  to  the  necessary  and  proper  clatise 
and  the  general  lawmaising  power  of  Con- 
gress, that  Is,  the  power  to  make  laws  Is 
vested  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Bickel.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  far- 
thest claim  that  can  be  made  or  that  really 
explicitly  has  been  made  for  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  power  Is  only  that  the  President 
acts  in  these  circumstances  In  a  twilight 
zone,  as  Justice  Jackson  called  It,  of  concur- 
rent power  that  he  shares  with  Congress. 
That  is  the  farthest  reach.  I  think,  the 
Presidential  power  can  possibly  take. 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  all  you  have  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  all  Its  contribution  has 
been  Is  a  form  of  silence.  That  Is  not  un- 
known In  other  situations  where  Congress 
acquiesces  silently.  It  takes  a  highly-ideal- 
ized and  unrealistic  view  of  the  legislative 
process  to  attribute  silent  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  which,  as  I  say,  hap- 
pens dally  In  many  circumstances,  the  same 
force  as  Is  attributed  to  a  deliberate  law- 
making act  by  Congress. 

That,  I  think,  with  a  possible  exception  of 
the  very  vague  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  has 
not  taken  place  and  the  Congressional  power 
to  act  has  not  only  remained  unlimited,  but 
has,  m  fact,  not  been  exercised.  Even  if  It 
had  bfe*n  exercised.  Congress  can  always 
come  back  to  It. 

Treaties  are  by  the  Constitution,  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  yet  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  Congress  can  repeal  a  treaty, 
repeal  It  without  expressly  doing  so,  by 
simply  passing  an  Inconsistent  piece  of  legis- 
lation later  than  that  treaty.  That  ends  the 
supremacy  and  effect  of  a  treaty  uncer  our 
law.  So  there  Is  absolutely  no  possible  no- 
tion of  estoppel  on  the  part  of  Congress  or 
any  notion  that  Congress  has  commlted  It- 
self In  any  way  that  now  forecloses  different 
action  on  Its  part. 

Mr.  De  Wind.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  as 
lawyers  we  have  any  function  to  perform 
here  It  Is,  as  Dean  McKay  has  said,  to  urge 
upon  the  Congress  that  It  affirmatively  exer- 
cise Its  constitutional  responsibility  to  de- 
fine, direct  and  set  the  policy  of  this  war. 
We  have  now  been  In  war,  by  any  defini- 
tion, for  five  years  and  yet  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  within  that  period  truly  defined 
the  objectives  and  policy  of  that  war,  which 
Is  Its  affirmative  obligation  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  crisis  has  now  developed  really  be- 
cause the  President  has  staked  out  a  state- 
ment of  Presidential  powers  which  seems  to 
leave  no  room  for  Congressional  action  In 
this  respect  unless  the  Congress  affirmatively 
states  policy.  And  In  that  area  this  Is  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  and  not 
of  the  President,  and  it  seems  to  me  vitally 
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Important  that  the  Congress  do  not  let  that 
power  further  erode  by  falling  to  act  af- 
firmatlyely. 

Consequently.  It  must  define  this  war. 

Mr.  PtaMPTON.  I  thlnJt  also  that  we  must 
always  remember  that  granted  there  Is  a 
twilight  zone  between  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  and  to  apply  gen- 
eral direction,  that  obviously  there  are  cer- 
tain situations  where  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  must  be  para- 
mount. 

Where  it  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  national  de- 
fense, where  it  Is  a  matter  of  a  crisis  In  the 
carrying  out  of  a  military  operation,  surely 
the  power  of  the  President  should  be  para- 
mount. But  where,  as  here,  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  have  been  In  existence.  I  suppose, 
for  five  years,  when  the  military  have  pre- 
sumably been  urging  for  five  years  that  they 
be  wiped  out  by  an  invasion,  there  was  no 
emergency. 

It  seems,  I  thlnJc.  quite  clear  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  exercise  of  power  as  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief went  beyond  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Constitution  and  of  orderly 
government. 

It  is  difficult.  I  think,  to  generalize  too 
much  about  this  twilight  zone;  certainly  In 
the  case  that  we  have  before  us  there  was  no 
emergency.  And  It  seems  to  me  in  that  case, 
In  such  a  case,  the  power  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief does  not  extend  that  far  with- 
out Congressional  consultation,  approval  and 
soon. 

Mr.  McKAT.  I  wonder  If  It  wouldn't  be  use- 
ful to  compyare  this  situation  with  another 
dlfTerent  one.  The  problem  here  Is  separation 
of  powers,  as  It  Is  In  many  instances,  but 
this  is  the  most  vital  Issue  in  which  the 
nation  can  be  involved,  and  yet  we  find  that 
In  other  twilight  zones,  as  It  will  be  prop- 
erly referred  to  this  morning,  where  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  related  division  of 
authority  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  very  wary  to  say  that  the 
President  cannot  act  unless  there  is  some 
kind  of  direct  constitutional  authority  or 
some  authorization  from  the  Congress. 

He  is  the  Executive:  he  is  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  laws 
and  not  with  the  making  of  laws. 

Thus,  in  the  steel  seizure  case  of  a  dozen 
years  or  so  ago,  it  was  quite  clearly  said  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  President  did 
not  have  authority  to  act  In  the  absence  of 
Congressional  authority.  Similarly,  In  some 
of  the  national  security  cases  in  the  late 
1950s,  in  Green  v.  McElroy,  again  the  Court 
said  where  there  was  any  doubt  about  the 
interpretation,  in  the  absence  of  explicit 
Congressional  authority  the  President  lacked 
the  authority  for  certain  kinds  of  Executive 
orders.  Surely  it  follows  In  this  area,  where 
the  balance  seems  to  rest  quite  clearly  with 
Congress.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  division 
of  authority,  that  the  President  cannot  act 
or  at  least  can  be  recalled  from  action  by 
Congress,  and  that  Congress  has  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  maintain  that  proper  balance. 

Mr.  Chatxs.  It  might  be  worth  sartng  that 
again  In  accordance  with  Senator  Kennedy's 
statement  at  the  beginning,  we  are  talking 
now  not  so  much  about  tJbe  propriety  of  the 
President's  past  actions  as  the  propriety  of 
the  Congreas  acting  now.  And  It  seems  to  me 
In  this  one  sense  the  Constitutional  issue 
has  been  settled  by  this  Congress  and  by 
this  President  because  m  the  1970  Appropri- 
ations Act  the  Congress  limited  the  ftinds 
appropriated  so  as  to  not  permit  their  use  to 
introduce  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos 
or  Thailand. 

Laos  In  a  strategic  sense.  Is  fairly  similar 
to  Cambodia  In  their  sanctuartes  and  sup- 
ply areas  there.  The  President  accepted  that 
limitation.  He  did  not  express  at  that  point 


the  view  that  Congress  was  Interfering  wltii 
his  Presidential  powers  or  his  power  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief 

That  act  Is  now  law.  Whether  It  Is  being 
fully  compiled  with  or  not.  I  suppose  Is  a 
question,  but  It  Is  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  represents  a  state- 
ment by  this  Congress  and  this  President 
about  what  their  respective  powers  are. 

Mr.  De  Wind.  Is  it  really  true  you  can  say 
there  is  a  question  that  that  law  Is  being  ob- 
served? Hasn't  It  been  disclosed  American 
armed  forces  are  engaged  on  a  regular  basis 
in  Laos? 

Mr.  Chatxs.  I  leave  to  others  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  law  has  been  violated.  Tou 
know  the  Administration's  position  Is  that 
these  are  not  grotind  combat  troops  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  That  kind  of  scho- 
lastic reasoning  may  convince  some.  It  seems 
to  me  to  raise  a  very  real  questlo.i  about 
whether  the  will  of  Congress  Is  being  ob- 
served and  whether  Congress  needs  to  take 
some  further  action  to  make  sure  that  that 
will  Is  being  observed. 

Mr.  Dn  Wind.  The  Congressional  rhetoric 
In  this  seems  to  have  something  called  "su- 
perretaliatlon."  which  we  have  been  asked 
not  to  request  a  deflnltlon  of. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  comme.it  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
grants  sufficient  p>ower  to  the  President  In 
terms  of  Congressional  action,  both  in  terms 
of  Vietnam  and  perhaps  as  well,  Cambodia? 

And  if  it  does,  what  would  be  the  rami- 
fication in  terms  of  the  Presidential  power 
If  the  Senate  would  repeal  the  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution? Does  he  have  to  pay  any  attention 
to  that? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  My  Judgment  would  be  that 
the  notorious  vagueness  of  language  and 
cloudiness  of  circumstances  that  surround- 
ed that  resolution,  surrounded  Its  passage, 
makes  It  virtually  meaningless.  And  my  scho- 
lastic powers  are  as  good  as  anybody's  In 
my  profession.  I  guess.  I  suppose  I  am  giving 
myself  airs. 

Well,  it  Is  a  pejorative  kind  of  airs  I  give 
myself. 

I  frankly  Just  haven't  the  faintest  Idea 
what  it  means.  I  suppose  If  I  am  right  In 
that  then  the  repealer  Is  likely  to  mean  no 
more,  although  surely  language  that  doesnt 
mean  much  ought  to  be  repealed  out  of  the 
statute  books. 

I,  frankly,  more  fundamentally,  dent 
think  that  Is  the  Issue. 

Vet  xia  assume  for  the  moment  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution  does  mean  something.  Con- 
stitutionally, what  It  means  Is  that  the  au- 
thority to  decide  where  we  fight  wars  re- 
sides, resldually  anyway.  In  Congress,  not  In 
the  President.  I  would  repeal  It  and  I  would 
express  the  will  of  Congress  a  lot  more  clear- 
ly than  It  remotely  has. 

I  might  mention,  while  I  have  the  micro- 
phone, before  it  moves  away  again,  that  an- 
other and  even  more  striking  Incident  of 
the  exercise  of  Congrresslonal  power  In  de- 
ployment of  troops  In  wartime  Is,  of  course, 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940,  which  In- 
cluded a  provision  that  a  person  inducted 
Into  the  lai.d  forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  employed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ex- 
cept In  the  territories  and  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

It  wasn't  until  Congress  declared  war  that 
that  provision  tying  the  President's  hands 
In  a  way  that  no  piece  of  pap)er  that  I  have 
seen  that  Is  now  proposed  for  passage  by  the 
Congress  would  tie  them.  It  wasn't  until  a 
declaration  of  war  that  that  most  categorical 
provision  was  repealed. 

There  Is  an  Instance  In  recent  history  of 
the  exercise  of  Congressional  power. 

Senator  Pearson.  May  I  ask  the  i>anel  this 
question:  It  seems  apparent  there  Is  clear 
authority  for  the  President  to  take  tmllateral 


action  to  protect  the  laws  and  property  of 
Americans  under  the  so-called  neutrality 
theory.  Do  you  find  that  authority  or  the 
precedent  for  that  authority  granting  to  the 
President  any  power  to  act  as  he  did  In 
Cambodia,  which  I  understand  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  protection  of  American  lives? 

Mr.  BicKEL.  Well,  without  or  only  sUghty 
violating  Senator  Kennedy's  Injtmctlon.  we 
look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past. 

Senator  Pearson.  Put  it  In  the  future. 

May  a  President  under  the  neutrality 
theory  of  unilateral  action,  act  in  a  situation 
such  as  Vietnam  to  protect  American  lives? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  I  would  be  hard  put.  Senator 
Pearson,  to  think  of  the  Cambodian  Incident 
Itself  as  going  beyond  what  has  been  estab- 
lished by  practice  as  Presidential  powers.  I 
think  what  goes  on,  what  goes  beyond,  what 
Is  a  clear  Invasion  In  my  mind  of  an  ex- 
clusive power  of  Congress  Is  the  whole  train 
of  events  starting  in  1965.  But,  U  I  were  to 
accept  that,  if  I  were  to  accept  In  some 
fashion  Congressional  acquiescence  In  what 
happened  since  1965.  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution was  some  sort  of  acquiescence,  and 
I  therefore  accepted  the  President  Is  waging 
a  lawful  war.  then  It  wouldn't  seem  to  me 
that  the  move  Into  Cambodia  Is  such  as 
though  It  Is  a  move  across  an  International 
boundary,  and  reasonable  men  can  differ  on 
that  score. 

It  wouldn't  seem  to  me  the  move  itself 
as  such  is  an  extension  in  light  of  prior 
practice  of  the  powers  under  the  Commander 
in  Chief. 

That,  of  course.  Is  not  to  say,  even  under 
the  neutrality  theory,  given  the  movements 
to  Vera  Cruz  In  past  times,  that  Is  not  to 
say  that  even  If  the  President's  exercise  of 
power  Is  within  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. It  sUU  U  within  the  twilight  zone,  and 
it  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  cannot,  when 
It  has  the  leisure,  since  the  explanation  for 
any  Presidential  power  in  such  circum- 
stances Is  the  emergency  need,  that  Congress 
cannot  when  It  has  the  leisure,  go  back  and 
say  "We  don't  want  that  done  and  we  want 
out  of  there,  which  is  really  the  issue  before 
us  now.  ■ 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Coming  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  that  you 
asked  about,  I  think  there  might  be  some 
merit  In  having  Congress  repeal  It,  largely 
because  It  has  In  the  past  been  used  In  testi- 
mony before  Congressional  Committees  and 
elsewhere  as  a  background  for  unlimited  Elx- 
ecutlve  action  In  pursuing  the  war. 

I  do  think  that  that  was  an  erroneous 
reading  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

As  every  lawyer  knows.  In  reading  an  Act, 
both  the  lawyers  and  the  courts  look  into  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  the  background 
in  which  the  law.  or  in  this  case.  Congres- 
sional Resolution,  was  passed,  and  to  take  a 
resolution  that  was  passed  to  svipport  a  re- 
taliation of  a  motor  torpedo  boat  raid  at  a 
time  when  we  had  almost  no  troops  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  say,  no  matter  what  the  lan- 
guage says,  no  matter  how  broad  it  Is.  to 
say  that  that  Is  a  fundamental  support  for 
the  whole  Vietnamese  and  now  Cambodian 
defenses  Is,  to  my  Judgment,  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  what  Congress  had  In  mind,  even 
without  going  Into  the  details  of  Congres- 
sional debate  In  which  It  was  expressly  said 
that  they  did  not  Intend  to  authorize  a 
ground  war. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lindsay  Is 
reading  the  first  part  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
resolution  rather  than  the  rest  of  it.  Because, 
after  all  it  did  say  the  United  States  regards 
as  vital  to  its  national  Interest  and  so  on, 
the  maintenance  of  the  International  peace 
and  security  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  goes  on  to 
say  "The  United  States  Is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps.  Including  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  of  protocol  state 
of    the    Southeast    Asia    collective    defense 
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treaty  requiring  assistance  In  defense  of  Its 
freedom. 

Of  course,  technically.  If  one  accepts  the 
perhaps  slightly  dubious  conclusion  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  state,  that  It  did  require 
assistance,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  would 
seem  to  me  pretty  specifically  to  authorize 
that.  It  certainly  does  not  authorize,  how- 
ever, the  Incursion  Into  Cambodia  because  at 
the  time  we  went  Into  Cambodia,  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  had  not  requested 
assistance. 

To  be  sure,  somewhat  belatedly  the  present 
Cambodian  Government  Indicated  pleasure 
that  we  were  there,  but  as  a  matter  of  tech- 
nicalities. It  never  did  request  American 
assistance  within  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McKay.  On  the  Tonkin  Resolution, 
my  views  are  very  simple,  perhaps  simplistic. 

If,  Indeed,  the  resolution  does  authorize 
war  In  Vietnam  or  Cambodia,  or  anywhere 
else.  It  should  be  repealed. 

If  It  is  unclear,  as  Professor  Blckel  has 
said,  and  as  I  agree  with  him.  although  I 
freely  confess  my  scholastic  powers  are  not 
as  great  as  his — If  it  Is  unclear,  it  should  be 
repealed  for  that  reason. 

On  either  ground,  it  seems  to  me  It  Is 
sensible  to  withdraw  on  the  "Incursion"  Into 
Cambodia,  as  Mr.  Plimpton  so  gracefully  puts 
It.  It  seems  to  me  the  difficulty  with  that, 
there  Is  the  power  to  protect  in  the  President 
the  lives  of  American  troops.  The  difficulty 
here  was  that  he  didn't  consult  with  those 
who  might  have  some  present  or  after-the- 
fact  Judgment  of  great  consequence.  He  did 
not  consult  with  Congress.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  he  had  any  advance  Invitation 
from  Cambodia. 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  many  of  his  Im- 
portant Executive  advisers  were  aware  of  It 
or  would  have  agreed  If  they  had  been  av^are 
of  It.  So  that  Congress.  It  now  seems  to  me. 
should  exercise  Its  own  Independent  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  there  was.  in  fact,  or 
continues,  in  fact,  a  need  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  there,  and  Congress  should  debate 
that  question  and  resolve  that  question,  I 
think,  quite  promptly. 

Mr.  De  Wind.  With  regard  to  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution,  I  share  Alex  Blckel's  views. 
1  don't  understand  what  It  means  and  there- 
fore don't  debate  about  It,  and  what  It  au- 
thorizes. It  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
fruitless  and  I  would,  therefore,  agree  It 
should  be  repealed. 

Going  back  to  Senator  Pearson's  Inquiry 
of  Alex  Blckel  about  Cambodia  and  the  Neu- 
trality Doctrine,  this  seems  to  me  to  pose  a 
real  serious  constitutional  and  procedural 
problem  which  has  arisen  In  the  last  20  years. 
If  the  time  of  declared  wars  Is  over,  then  the 
mechanism  for  the  Joint  exercise  of  Congres- 
sional and  Legislative  and  Executive  author- 
ity has  changed  considerably,  and  perhaps  It 
Is  Important  that  some  kind  of  mechanism 
be  developed  to  deal  with  a  different  kind  of 
world  situation,  where  under  nuclear  p>ower 
and  g^ven  the  very  extensive  and  sense  of  the 
balance  of  power  across  the  world,  there  may 
be  need  for  response  that  has  to  be  prompt. 

I  must  say  I  fall  to  see  how  the  sanctuary 
In  Cambodia  could  Justify  any  such  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine.  They  have  been  there 
for  years.  They  have  not  extensively  changed 
as  far  as  anyone  can  tell,  or  has  It  even  been 
asserted. 

Let's  assume  that  there  was  a  sudden  at- 
tack or  a  neutrality  exception  to  be  applied 
here.  Does  there  not  have  to  be  sc^ne  sort  of 
accepted  mechanism  which  would  bectane 
tradition,  that  when  those  steps  are  taken  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  whether  by 
Joint  Resolution  or  otherwise,  that  the  Con- 
gress be  consulted  and  give  its  approval?  And 
the  mere  acquiescence  by  silence  of  the  Con- 
gress does  not  seem  to  be  a  satisfactory 
mechanism,  but  indeed.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  war  situations  that  are  not  declared,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  and  Executive 
should  combine  on  the  setting  up  of  some 


way  of  enforcing  the  traditional  accommoda- 
tion of  pKJwers.  because  our  whole  constitu- 
tion It  seems  to  me  will  wor*,  If  there  Is  a 
provision  of  accommodations. 

These  Issues  can't  be  fought  out  In  the 
courts.  It  has  to  be  by  tradition  and  accom- 
modation. 

Senator  Kennedy.  If  the  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion means  as  little  as  most  of  you  gentle- 
men believe  that  It  means,  what  of  one  of 
the  other  authorities  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  top  administration  officials  In 
previous  administrations,  as  well  as  this, 
that  the  President  is  entitled  to  take  the  ac- 
tion that  he  has  under  the  protocol  of  the 
SBIATO  Treaty  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate?  I  am  wondering  If  you  could  talk 
to  that  point  as  to  what  you  believe  Is  the 
President's  authority  tinder  that  protocol. 

Mr.  Chatks.  Senator,  I  had  some  occasion 
to  look  at  the  SEATO  Treaty  with  care  when 
I  was  In  the  Executive  Branch.  I  think  one 
ought  to  separate  Cambodia  from  Vietnam 
and  deal  with  them  as  separate  questions. 

The  protocol  states  to  the  SEATO  Treaty 
are  not  members  of  the  treaty  organization. 
They  are  three  states  In  Indochina,  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Vietuaxn,  and  the  nimibers  or 
the  treaty  states  that  upon  their  request, 
the  members  of  the  Treaty  Organization  may 
come  to  their  assistance  under  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  treaty. 

So  that  the  first  question  about  Cam- 
bodia Is:  was  there  any  request? 

Now,  some  years  ago.  actually  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, when  he  was  head  of  the  Cambo- 
dian Government,  rejected  the  status  of  a 
protocol  state,  renounced  that.  Whether  or 
not  that  has  any  carrying  power.  I  think  It 
Is  very  clear  that  there  was  no  advanced  re- 
quest from  Oaxnbodla  in  this  situation.  I 
don't  think  anybody  has  asserted  that  the 
new  Cambodian  Government  or  the  old  Cam- 
bodian Government  made  a  formal  request 
for  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  SEATO 
Treaty  procedures. 

Secondly,  even  If  there  had  been  such  a 
request,  the  SEATO  Treaty  procedures  re- 
quire consultation  among  the  members 
about  the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  In 
response  to  a  request  or  an  attack  on  a 
protocol  state. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  there  Isn't  any. 
even  any  contention  that  the  United  States 
went  through  those  consultation  procedures, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  very  little 
doubt  that  If  It  had  consulted  with  the 
other  members  of  the  SEATO  Treaty:  the 
British,  the  French,  the  Pakistani,  the  over- 
whelming view  there  must  have  been  some 
suppyort;  but  overwhelming  view  is  there 
should  be  no  Incursion  Into  Cambodia. 

In  the  third  place,  any  action  to  be  taken 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty  Is  to  be  taken  In 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  processes 
of  the  member  states,  and  the  treaty  so 
specifies. 

So,  again,  we  are  right  back  to  our  orig- 
inal question:  what  are  the  constitutional 
processes? 

The  Senate,  in  ratifying  the  SEATO  Treaty 
deliberately  kept  that  string  on  it  so  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  resort  to  constitu- 
tional processes  in  the  event  action  under 
the  treaty  were  taken. 

Finally,  the  treaty  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect SEATO.  or  the  protocol  states  as  such, 
and  the  one  thing  that  the  President  has 
said  Is  that  that  Isn't  what  be  Is  doing,  that 
he  Is  not  protecting  Cambodia:  he  is  not 
In  there  In  defense  of  that  area,  but  he  Is  In 
there  as  an  ancillary  kind  of  thing  to  the 
Vietnam  operation. 

So,  it  seems  to  me,  certainly  In  the  case  of 
Cambodia  the  reliance  on  the  SEATO  Treaty 
is  wholly  baseless  and  on  a  variety  of 
grounds  the  SEATO  Treaty  provides  abso- 
lutely no  cover  for  the  Cambodian  activity. 

Senator  Pkakson.  Related  to  that,  the  ar- 
gument has  been  made  that  respect  of  a 


neutral  country  depends  upon  that  country 
maintaining  Its  neutrality,  and  that  Cam- 
bodia In  the  past  yeaxs  has  failed  to  main- 
tain that  neutrality  In  permitting  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  troops  to  occupy 
and  to  supply  routes  and  to  occupy  the 
sanctuartes. 

Is  that  a  proper  Interpretation  of  Interna- 
tional law? 

Mr.  Chayes.  Well,  I  think  It  might  have 
been  a  proper  Interpretation  of  International 
law  before  World  War  I.  What  the  rule  now 
Is  Is  much  more  difficult  to  say.  But  In  terms 
of  our  situation  here,  it  Is  a  question  of 
what  the  President's  powers  to  act  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  are. 

It  seems  to  me  those  powers  arise  only 
In  the  event  of  a  sudden,  Immediate  threat, 
as  several  of  the  gentlemen  have  said,  and 
there  simply  Is  no  evidence  at  all.  I  don't 
think  the  President  has  cited  any  evidence 
that  there  was  a  significant  threat  at  the 
time,  a  significant  sudden  threat,  a  change 
In  the  situation  that  required  Immediate 
action  at  the  time  you  went  into  Cambodia. 

So,  It  seems  to  me  the  national  or  Inter- 
national problems  and  docnestlc  problems, 
meld  Into  one  another  and  the  question  of 
whether  there  can  be  action  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  treaty  Is  not  so  clear. 

Mr.  BicKEL.  Not  only,  I  think.  In  terms 
does  that  treaty  remit  us  to  our  domestic 
constitutional  arrangements,  but  there  would 
be  an  extremely  serious  question  of  whether 
If  the  attempt  had  been  made  by  treaty  to 
override  our  domestic  constitutional  arrange- 
ments of  division  of  power  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  whether  that  could 
have  been  done. 

There  Is  no  law  that  I  know  of  that  says 
that  a  treaty  can  override  fundamental  con- 
stitutional arrangements.  There  may  be  some 
changes  that  can  be  made  by  treaty  or  execu- 
tive agreement  In  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  states,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  law  that  says  a  treaty  can  over- 
ride basic  constitutional  arrangements. 

The  Congress  did  not  enact  the  Bricker 
Amendment  precisely  becatise  it  thought  that 
was  the  fact. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  talked  somewhat 
earlier  about  how  you  gentlemen  view  the 
war-making  powers  and  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  In  the  19th  to  20th  Centuries 
and  the  gradual  deterioration,  In  your  view, 
of  the  role  of  the  Congress  In  fulfilling  Its 
mandate  under  the  Constitution.  Then  Mr. 
De  Wind  Just  a  few  moments  ago  projected 
this  into  the  future  and  talked  a  bit  about 
a  sort  of  new  kind  of  relationship  that  mlg^t 
have  to  be  developed  If  we  are  going  to  be 
responsive  to  other  crises  around  the  world. 

Could  you,  perhaps  develop,  talk  a  bit 
about  this  hlstc«1cal  deterioration,  as  you 
view  It,  In  terms  of  the  warmaklng  powers 
and  how  you  see  It  In  terms  of  the  future, 
and  what  kind  of  suggestions  you  might 
have  In  terms  of  the  Senate  restating  and 
reestablishing  Its  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
the  best  one  to  respond  to  that,  Senator, 
but  I  will  at  least  make  a  few  observations. 

I  think  obviously  In  the  20th  Century,  with 
the  very  rapid  development  In  the  technol- 
ogy of  warfare,  with  the  atomic  bomb  lean- 
ing over  us,  and  the  need  for  the  Presidency 
to  have  the  power  to  act  when  International 
crises  develop,  such  as  Lebanon  In  1958  and 
Cuba,  one  does  have,  hlstc^-lcally,  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  power  of  the  Presidency. 
And  I  see  no  signs  of  any  move  backward 
from  the  International  situation,  which  nec- 
essarily does  mean  that  the  President  has 
got  to  be  In  a  position  to  act  very  quickly 
If  a  crisis  develops. 

To  Just  elaborate  on  what  Mr.  De  Wind 
said,  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  must  real- 
ize that,  and  I  think  It  does  realize  it,  be- 
cause over  the  Ifist  years  there  has  never 
been  Congressional  objection.  In  most  cases 
there  has  been  a  Congressional  approval  In 
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the  sense  tf  approval  by  CongreFslonal  leaders 
of  what  was  done  by  President  Johnson  In 
the  Dominican  crisis,  and  at  least  what  was 
done  by  President  Kennedy  In  the  Cuban 
crisis.  Things  like  that  simply  have  to  be 
done  by  the  President. 

But.  It  seems  also  clear,  too,  as  Mr.  De  Wind 
has  said,  that  Congress  must  have  some  sort 
of  a  continuing  method  of  consultation  with 
the  President  so  that  as  these  crises  develop, 
Congress  can  be  kept  Informed  and  give  Its 
own  views,  even  If  there  Isn't  time  for  legis- 
lative action. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  brethren  here 
can  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr  De  Wind.  Let  me  say  this:  the  other 
day  I  was  re.idlng  the  steel  seizure  CJise  again 
and  was  very  struck  by  the  fact  that  Justice 
Jackson.  In  his  opinion  In  that  case,  foresaw 
so  much  of  what  was  going  on  In  this  coun- 
try and  reallv  gave  the  prescription,  I  think, 
for  dealing  with  it.  And  If  I  could  Just  quote 
for  a  moment. 

I  made  a  note  of  this  quotation.  He  said: 
"I  have  no  Illusion  that  any  decision  by 
this  court  can  keep  power  In  the  hands  of 
Congress.  Power  to  legislate  belongs  In  the 
hands  of  Congress,  but  only  Congress  Itself, 
can  prevent  power  from  slipping  through  Its 
Angers."  And  then  he  gave  the  prescription: 
"With  all  of  Its  defects,  men  have  dis- 
covered no  technique  for  long  preserving 
free  government  except  that  the  Executive 
be  under  the  law  and  that  the  law  be  made 
by  parliamentary  deliberations." 

It  seems  to  me  that  prescribes  the  course 
that  there  must  be  a  technique  and  mecha- 
nism for  parliamentary  deliberations  on  any 
matter  so  important  as  war,  let  alone  many 
other  things  that  affect  us 

Mr.  BicKn..  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  this 
Is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  codified  with  any 
hope  of  governing  by  present  legislation  fu- 
ture events.  It  is.  Indeed,  not  a  legislative 
but  a  constitutional  matter,  and  I  think  If 
one  Is  to  restate  It  Ln  general  terms.  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  assert  Itself  under  the  presssure 
of  these  events  to  a  restoration  of  Its  posi- 
tion In  general  terms,  the  line  Is  to  be  drawn 
between  Presidential,  reactive  Presidential 
power,  between  Presidential  power  to  go 
speedily  into  executive  action  to  meet  any 
assault  or  threat.  Ka.A  If  one  has  the  Cuban 
crisis  otf  1962  in  mind,  one  has  to  add  that 
threat  against  the  United  States  or  lu  forces. 
I  think  reasonable  men  would  find  a  dif- 
ference between  that  which  is  the  true  line 
of  practice  and  certainly  the  true  line  of  con- 
stitutional Intent  until  the  practice  began  to 
be  corrupted  In  one  or  two  instances  In  the 
19th  Centurv  and  fairly  steadily  since  the 
first  World  War 

I  think  that  Is  the  true  line  and  men  can 
find.  I  think,  a  distinction  between  reaction 
of  this  sort  and  the  deliberate  commitment 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  to  war, 
which  Is  what  happened.  In  my  Judgment, 
In  1965. 

I  think  Korea  Is  a  sort  of  a  dubious  middle 
case  and  I  would  probably  let  It  slip  over 
to  the  side  of  Presidential  pyower. 

Now.  I  think  that  without  any  Illusions. 
if  one  Is  writing  an  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
It  can  be  stated  Ln  broad  constitutional  lan- 
guage. In  the  exercise  of  the  function  of 
Congress  t»  reassert  Its  own  constitutional 
position.  More  than  that.  I  wotUd  doubt  It 
can  be  done 

Senator  Cranston.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  that  relates  to  the  current  situa- 
tions we  are  seeking  to  deal  with  now  in 
what  amounts  to  a  war  undeclared  and  where 
the  Congress  Is  seeking  to  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close. 

What  are  the  legal  distinctions  of.  the  con- 
stitutional distinctions  between  the  issue 
of  the  Involvement  of  Congress  In  the  p>ower 
to  declare  war.  where  that  Is  possible,  where 
we  have  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to,  and  where  we  want  to  exercise  otir 


constitutional  authority,  particularly  the 
p)ower  of  the  purse,  to  end  a  war  that  we  are 
Involved  in  where  the  President  Is  now  ex- 
ercising his  authority  as  Commander  In 
Chief  and  says  he  has  to  do  certain  things 
to  continue  to  defend  the  lives  of  American 
troops  engaged  in  this  kind  of  war? 

Mr.  BicKEL.  May  I  say  I  don't  think  the 
Congressional  power  is  by  any  means  re- 
stricted to  declaring  wars;  that  Is,  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  is  not  the  only  thing 
Congress  has  at  Its  disposal. 

I  don't  think  the  Congressional  power  Is 
restricted  to  the  appropriation  power.  I 
think  the  general  residual  war  and  foreign 
policy  relation  power  of  the  United  States, 
except  In  a  small  area  of  the  function  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  to  act  speedily,  rests  In 
Congress.  I  don't  have  any  doubt  about  It. 
I  think  the  most,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
furthest  claim  that  can  be  made  for  Presi- 
dential power  Is  that  It  also  exists  in  the 
twilight  zone,  as  Justice  Jackson  called  it. 
where  the  Congress  and  President  share  pow- 
ers. So,  I  am  as  clear  as  I  can  be.  I  don't 
have  any  doubt  under  the  sun  that  Con- 
gress, no  matter  what  the  legality  and  validity 
of  Presidential  action  now,  has  present  power 
to  make  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  sees  fit  to  do,  and  to  appropri- 
ate or  not  appropriate  money  In  pursuance 
of  that  policy,  as  it  sees  fit  to  do. 

I  don't  have  any  question,  In  other  words, 
to  be  quite  specific,  on  the  constitutional 
foundation  for  either  the  Cooper-Church  or 
the  McOovern-Hatfleld  amendment. 

Mr.  CHATES.  I  am  in  accord,  almost,  with 
everything  that  has  been  said,  but  I  do  think 
one  can  overemphasize  the  statement  that 
Congressional  powers  have  been  eroded. 

The  fact  Is  that  even  since  World  War  11, 
on  almost  every  occasion  where  there  was  a 
serious  possibility  of  Involvement  of  U.S. 
troops  In  major  combat,  there  was  not  only 
informal  consultation  with  Congress,  but 
formal  consultation. 

Now,  I  think  the  one  case  In  which  that 
Is  not  so.  was  the  Korean  commitment  by 
President  Truman,  and  there  he  did  assert 
Executive  prerogative,  pure  and  simple,  al- 
though he  consulted  with  the  leadership.  He 
did  not.  either  before  or  after,  seek  a  reso- 
lution, but  when  the  Formosa  Straits  prob- 
lem blew  up  later  In  the  fifties,  President 
Elsenhower  sought  an  authorizing  resolution 
from  Congress. 

In  the  Middle  East  In  1957,  Congress  gave 
an  authorizing  resolution  In  advance  to  the 
President,  and  the  Lebanese  landing  was 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

Mention  has  been  made  here  of  the  mis- 
sile crisis.  In  that  case,  at  least  a  month  be- 
fore the  action  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  re- 
sponse by  force  if  Cuba  should  be  turned  into 
an  offensive  missile  base,  and  that  resolu- 
tion Is  cited  by  the  President  In  his  quaran- 
tine proclamation  And  even,  although  we 
have  talked  about  its  inadequacies,  and  dif- 
ficulty. President  Johnson  wanted  some  form 
of  Congressional  sanction,  which  he  got  or 
thought  he  got  In  the  Tonkin  OuU  Resolu- 
tion. 

So  that  to  me  It  is  not  that  Congress 
should  not  regard  the  situation  as  one  In 
which  the  President  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize Congressional  power. 

Quite  the  reverse,  except  for  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, the  President  has  consistently  recog- 
nized that  It  Is  necessary  to  associate  the 
Congress  with  him  In  this  kind  of  enterprise 
and  to  return  to  what  Mr.  De  Wind  said  be- 
fore that  Is  the  genius  of  the  system,  that 
both  agencies  which  bear  some  responsibility 
and  power  must  be  In  concurrence  in  order 
to  carry  on  an  activity  of  this  kind,  a  war  so 
deep  and  costly. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  much  consultation 
really  was  there  during  these  events  that  you 
mentioned  here,  Mr.  Chayes?  Was  It  mostly 


pro  forma?  How  extensive  was  It  really?  How 
does  It  affect  the  criteria  which  I  think  has 
been  the  theme,  at  least,  of  the  expression 
that  you  gentlemen  have  j>olnted  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  Is:  there  ought  to  be  serious 
consultation  with  the  Congress  and.  If  there 
Is  going  to  be  Presidential  action.  It  should 
be  made  with  the  support  of  Congressional 
action. 

In  the  Instances  you  have  mentioned  here, 
was  there  really  anything  more  than  a  hasty 
resolution  passed,  or  was  it  the  really  exten- 
sive kind  of  consultation  which  you  gentle- 
men feel  is  essential  In  the  development  of 
future  American  Involvement? 

Mr.  Chayes.  The  missile  crisis,  which  I 
know  best.  Congressional  action  was  taken 
well  In  advance  of  the  actual  knowledge  that 
offensive  missiles  were  there. 

My  guess  is  that  that  time  that  Congress 
would  have  been  prepared  to  go  further  than 
the  President  might.  The  resolution  was 
passed  after  extended  debate  in  both  houses 
a  month  before  the  action,  and  then  when 
the  action  Itself  came  to  be  taken.  I  know 
Chairman  Pulbrlght  was  consulted,  as  well 
as  other  Congressional  leaders. 

I  think  In  both  the  Formosa  Resolution 
and  the  Middle  East  Resolution  In  the  fifties, 
although  I  am  less  familiar  with  the  details, 
were  both  passed  as  a  result  of  considerable 
debate. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  fair  to  say  that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  there  the  President 
exploited  a  situation  of  emergency  to  secure 
some  form  of  Congressional  approval,  and 
we  have  already  mentioned  that  that  might 
limit  the  scope  of  the  approval. 

Senator  Pulbrioht.  What  Is  the  situation 
If  the  President  misrepresents  the  facts  upon 
which  he  bases  his  request? 

In  law,  what  Is  the  situation  with  any  con- 
tract If  It  Is  procured  by  fraud;  Is  It  valid? 
Mr.  Chayes.  Well,  I  think  we  have  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  none  of  us  really  rely 
very  heavily  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
and  we  all  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Its  repeal. 

Senator  FVi-bright.  Why  would  you  cite  It 
as  an  example  of  consultation? 

Mr.  Chayes.  Well,  all  I  was  saying  Is  that 
even  at  a  minimum,  even  In  a  case  like  that, 
President  Johnson  recognized  some  mini- 
mum requirements  or  desirability  of  associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Piilbbight.  Pro  forma,  purely.  In 
the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  were 
called  out  at  5:00  o'clock  and  we  were  told 
there  again,  a  number  of  things  that  were 
not  true  at  all.  He  had  already  made  up  his 
decision  and  he  went  to  the  public  television 
and  announced  it  within  the  hour,  prac- 
tically. 

Now.  In  the  case  of  the  final  actlotn  on 
Cuba,  although  he  had  the  previous  au- 
thorization. I  was  also  Invited  there.  We  were 
Inrtted  about  5:00  o'clock;  we  were  in- 
formed; we  were  a-sked  our  views.  But  the 
decision  had  well  been  made.  The  speech  had 
been  prepared.  He  Immediately  left  that 
meeting  and  went  out  on  television  and  an- 
nounced It.  He  wasn't  asking  for  consulta- 
tion or  advice.  He  asked  us  to  come  to  receive 
his  decision. 

Do  you  call  that  consultation? 
Mr.  Chayes.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  say  what  position  I  am  trying  to 
make.  I  am  really  not  saying  that  In  all  of 
those  cases  the  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress was  adequate  or  necessarily  supported 
the  action. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent has,  as  In  most  cases,  he  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Congressional  concurrence, 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  go  to  the  point  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  before,  that  if 
the  President,  even  In  these  emergency  situa- 
tions, has  recognized  It,  It  Is  clearly  the  right 
and  duty  and  obligation  of  Congress  to  as- 
sert Its  view.  In  a  situation  like  the  present. 
Senator  Cranston.  Given  all  of  the  back- 
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ground,  what  will  be  the  legal  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  Resolution, 
which  we  can  expect  wlU  occur? 

Mr.  McKay.  Wouldn't  that  leave  the  situa- 
tion as  It  was  before.  Whether  Senator  Pul- 
brlght is  right  or  not,  that  It  was  enacted  on 
the  basis  of  misinformation,  It  now  would  be 
withdrawn  and  the  situation  would  be  re- 
artored  more  nearly  to  a  proper  balance. 

May  I  return  to  your  earlier  question  about 
the  power  to  declare  war? 

It  seems  to  me  If  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war,  and  no  one  disputes  this,  then 
surely  It  must,  to  use  an  ungrammatical 
word,  have  power  to  "undeclare"  war. 

It  may  be  that  It  Is  necessary  to  withdraw 
troops  and  commitments  a  little  more  slowly 
than  the  Initial  determination  to  go  in  a  war 
situation.  But,  there  can't  be  the  slightest 
doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Congress,  through 
its  appropriations  p>ower,  through  its  power 
to  govern  the  land  and  naval  air  forces, 
through  Its  general  authority  In  connection 
with  foreign  affairs,  has  the  authority  to 
make  that  decision  In  Its  own  good  time. 

Now.  If  In  the  past  the  consultation  process 
Is  not  as  good  as  It  should  have  been — and 
I  certainly  agree  with  Senator  F\ilbrlght,  that 
It  has  not— Isn't  the  fault  really  that  the 
Congress  hasn't  demanded  that  there  be 
consultation,  and  hasn't  It  said  after  this 
fact,  this  was  Insufficient  and  It  hasn't  called 
the  President's  hand  on  these  Issues. 

And  it  now  seems  to  me  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  point  more  dramatically  than 
any  point  In  the  past  whatever.  In  other 
cases  there  was  surely  less  consultation  with 
Congress,  with  the  Executive  Branch,  with 
the  public,  in  this  Instance,  than  In  the 
other,  but  In  this  Instance,  making  this  very 
dramatic  occasion  to  show  that  Congress  does 
continue  to  assert  Its  rightful  authority. 

Senator  CntTRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  getting 
back  to  Professor  Chayes'  point,  he  was 
stressing  that  he  felt  that  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  had  not  been  eroded,  that  the 
President,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had 
recognized  the  power  of  Congress. 

I  think  I  would  have  to  take  Issue  with 
that.  I  would  say  the  President,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  wars,  has  recognized 
the  pwwer  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  In  the  study  that 
I  have  given  to  the  committee,  tmd  I  have 
tried  to  give  very  careful  study  to  it,  one 
can  demonstrate  that  Congressional  power 
has  eroded  away  over  the  past  100  years. 
Not  only  the  war  power,  but  the  treaty 
pwwer;  not  only  the  treaty  power,  but  the 
power  of  the  purse.  And  that  all  of  this  has 
resulted  In  a  very  large  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

I  think  It  was  Gibbons  who  wrote  In  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that 
the  principles  of  a  free  constitution  are 
Irrevocably  lost  when  the  legislative  power 
is  dominated  by  the  Executive.  And  I  think 
that  one  cannot  lightly  pass  over  the  im- 
pressive evidence  that  Congressional  power 
has  eroded  away. 

Now,  that,  of  course,  has  been  very  much 
the  fault  of  Congress.  It  hasn't  been  the 
action  simply  of  the  President  alone.  It 
has  happened  because  of  acquiescence  of 
Congress  through  the  years.  But  It  really  has 
come  to  the  point  where  the  power,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  become  so  largely  concentrated 
In  Presidential  hands  and  the  habit  of 
accepting  this  has  become  eo  persuasive 
that  the  Institutions  of  the  Republic  as 
envisioned  by  the  Constitution  are  In  very 
serious  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  Rustln  of  the  New  York  Times,  you 
know.  Is  a  very  thoughtful  writer,  and  I 
can't  take  issue  with  him  when  he  said  In 
his  column  the  other  day,  "On  the  great 
acts  of  foreign  policy,  especially  those  In- 
volving the  risk  of  or  even  the  acts  of 
war,  he,  'referring  to  the  President.'  Is  more 
powerful   In   this   age   than   in   any   other, 
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freer  to  follow  his  own  bent  than  any  other 
single  political  leader  in  the  world,  and  the 
larger  and  more  fatal  the  issue  the  greater 
Is  his  authority  to  follow  his  own  will." 

Now,  what  we  are  striving  to  do  in  the 
amendment  that  is  presently  before  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Cooper  and  I  and  many  others 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  sponsoring.  Is 
not  to  question  the  legitimate  authority  that 
the  President  has,  as  Commander  In  Chief  in 
an  ongoing  war  situation,  where  he  does 
have  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of 
American  troops  In  the  field. 

What  we  are  striving  to  do,  rather.  Is  to 
assert  or  reassert  Congressional  authority  to 
share  with  him  in  a  legislative  way  the  re- 
sponsibility for  fixing  the  outer  limits  of 
American  penetration  In  Cambodia;  and  we 
seek  to  do  that  by  asserting  the  control  that 
the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  over  the 
pursestrlngs. 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  undercut  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  established  the  outer  perim- 
eters exactly  where  he  set  them.  But  beyond 
that,  we  provide  that  money,  appropriations 
shall  not  be  spent,  so  that  If  later  he  thinks 
we  should  occupy  all  of  Cambodia  or  assume 
obligation  for  the  defense  of  the  Cambodian 
Government,  or  expand  the  war  still  further 
Into  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  then  he 
will  be  obliged  to  come  back  and  present  his 
case  to  the  Congress  and  ask  Congress  to  lift 
the  limitations. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  Is:  given  that 
kind  of  amendment  as  I  have  explained  it, 
do  you  genUemen  feel  that  this  falls  clearly 
within  the  powers  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  McKay.  I  would  certainly  agree  it  Is 
within  the  Congressional  powers.  But  I  want 
to  take  difference  with  one  thing  you  said 
earlier.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congressional 
power  has  been  eroded.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  possible  under  the  Constitution.  The  words 
of  the  Constitution  are  Just  as  bold  and 
meaningful  and  clear  as  they  were  a  century 
ago.  What  there  has  been,  It  seems  to  me,  is 
not  an  erosion  of  power,  but  an  erosion  of 
Congressional  will. 

Senator  Chtjkch.  I  agree  with  that.  I  agree 
with  that.  And  I  think  that  is  what  I  was 
saying.  Of  course,  the  power  is  there  and 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment Is  reassert  it.  The  power  derives  di- 
rectly from  the  Constitution,  and  I  think  you 
are  quite  right  in  the  distinction  you  make, 
the  power  and  will  to  tose  it. 

Mr.  McKay.  I  fully  concur  In  the  assertion 
of  authority  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Di  Wind.  Before  you  came  In,  I  made 
a  statement  which  I  think  I  would  like  to 
repeat. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  only  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  but  it  Is  part  of  Its  solemn 
constitutional  obligation  to  define  the  war, 
which  It  has  not  yet  done. 

It  seems  to  me  the  total  Initiative  in  the 
situation  rests  with  the  Congress.  Presidents 
and  all  executives  will  exercise  power  and 
the  resistance  to  that  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  to  come  from  the  Congress,  and 
the  power  of  the  President,  to  which  you  re- 
ferred, has  tremendously,  greatly  exercised  a 
leverage  on  public  opinion,  which  is  tremen- 
dous, and  if  the  Congress  does  not  respond 
it  is  shirking  its  obligation,  not  Its  Dower. 

Senator  Chukch.  I  think  the  thing  I  find 
hard  to  understand,  that  those  who  so  often 
proclaim  themselves  to  be  conservatives  and 
traditionalists  assume  the  most  radical  pos- 
sible view  on  the  question  of  Presidential 
powers.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  meant  to  be  an 
autocrat  In  all  matters  that  really  count, 
matters  of  war  and  peace,  that  Involve  life 
and  death  of  the  Republic,  and,  of  course, 
that  wasn't  what  the  Constitution  envisaged. 
It  envisaged  they  share  responsibility 
and  yet  the  self-avowed  conservatives  and 
preservers  of  the  Republic  are  the  ones  that 
are  most  adamant  now  In  proclaiming  that 


there  should  be  no  limitation  or  restraint 
placed  upon  the  powers  of  the  President  to 
do  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Plimpton.  Those  who  favor  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  do  not  favor 
strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  the 
President.  There  Is  an  inconsistency  there 
that  Is  pretty  glaring. 

Mr.  Chayes.  I  want  to  get  myself  on  record. 
In  reply  to  your  question,  Senator  Church.  I 
fully  endorse  the  Constitutional  pwwer  of 
Congress  and,  as  Mr.  De  Wind  said,  the  obli- 
gation of  Congress  to  decide  this  matter  and 
to  enforce  its  will. 

The  only  thing  that  I  was  trying  to  say 
was  that  even  the  present-most  Presidents 
have  not  asserted  otherwise,  they  have  not 
claimed  a  prerogative  so  wide  they  should 
have  taken  whatever  advantage  they  could 
of  Congressional  acquiescence,  but  as  a  Con- 
stitutional matter  they  have  not  claimed 
that  wide  a  prerogative,  so  that  it  isn't  in 
that  sense,  a  confrontation  until  very  re- 
cently. 

Senator  Chttbch.  We  are  basically  in  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Satbe.  As  I  look  at  It,  we  are  In  a 
historical  constitutional  crisis.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  reverse  a  trend  that  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  We  are  now  trying 
to  reassert  something  that  has  not  been  taken 
away  from  Congress.  It  has  been  given  away. 
And  It  was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  speakers 
on  the  fioor  that  Congress  has  been  engrossed 
in  housekeeping  duties;  In  other  words, 
Washington  representatives  of  their  con- 
stituency, and  that,  combined  with  efforts 
to  get  reelected,  have  taken  up  most  of  their 
time. 

Now,  the  things  that  the  President  has 
moved  Into,  beginning  back  before  World 
War  n,  have  gradually  grown  into  a  bureauc- 
racy, and  to  fight  what  we  see  In  this  his- 
torical crisis,  Is  first  to  convince  Congress 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reasserting  this, 
and  then  convincing  them  that  they  want  to, 
because  we  find  among  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  In  this,  especially  the  newcomers, 
there  is  little  desire  to  move  into  these  con- 
troversial areas. 

Now,  that  means  there  Is  a  void  to  be  filled 
and  It  has  been  filled,  not  Just  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  appointees,  but  rather  by  the 
growing  bureaucracy  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  State  Department  and  In  the  other 
departments.  A  self-generating  power  that 
now  goes  to  policy  measures. 

We  think  that  unless  we  take  this  stand 
at  this  time,  and  I  am  delighted  that  you  are 
here,  because  this  Is,  from  that  standpoint, 
a  Judicial  matter.  Unless  we  take  this  stand 
to  reassert  our  Interest  and  our  control,  that 
it  is  going  to  be  eroded  even  further. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  Congress  re- 
asserts its  power,  but  I  think  that  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  the  ones  that  you  talk  to  here 
are  all  In  agreement  with  you  and  the  ones 
who  are  not  here  are  the  ones  with  whom  we 
have  difficulty  in  convincing  and  we  haven't 
done  a  very  good  Job,  obviously,  on  ;he  floor, 
because  most  oT  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  still  interested  in  doing 
their  social  work  and  In  getting  reelected 
and  are  not  generally  concerned  In  giving  up 
these  duties,  which  are  very  demanding,  and 
moving  back  Into  an  area  of  policy-malting. 
Mr.  BicKEL.  To  make  an  argument,  or  put 
on  the  table  a  proposition  which  Isn't  strictly 
legal,  but  which  goes  to  the  reasons  I  think 
why  the  original  constitutional  arrangement 
was  what  It  was,  and  not  what  in  some  of 
these  instances  it  has  become  to  be,  and  that 
Is  this:  you  can,  I  think.  In  a  democratic 
society,  tolerate  a  meastire  of  Executive — 
decisive  action,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
genius  of  the  single  executive. 

When  there  is  consenstis,  when  there  is 
recidlvlty  to  him,  you  can  have  an  FDR  close 
the  banks,  but  the  residual  pwwer  of  govern- 
ment has  to  be  in  Congress  because  It  Is  the 
only  Institution  In  which  the  proceedings  of 
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government  goes  on  openly  and  visible.  It  1^ 
the  only  institution  In  which  the  process  ot 
government  Is  open  to  access. 

A  President,  or  for  that  matter,  a  court, 
are  unsuitable  instruments  tor  government, 
for  mucn  the  same  reason. 

A  President  makes  Ws  decisions  behind 
closed  doors.  There  are  the  raw  aspects  of  his 
office,  remoteness  of  the  office.  You  cannot  do 
that  It  seems  to  me.  with  decisions  for  which 
you  have  to  generate  consent  In  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  President  Is  no  fit  Instrument  for 
doing  that,  certainly  for  doing  it  conUnu- 
ously.  Congress  Is  the  instrument  for  that. 
Congress  Is  where  things  are  open,  visible 
and  where  there  is  widespread  access,  where 
there  can  be  some  form  ot  participatory 
democracy.  These.  1  think,  were  the  reasons 
why  in  setting  up  our  government  Congress 
was  made  the  residual  depository  of  Federal 
Dower.  not  the  President,  and  these  are  the 
reasons;  these  are  the  additional  reasons 
now  why  Congress  must  reassert  itseU  be- 
cause the  country  is.  as  everybody  knows,  in 
something  of  a  crisis  of  allegiance  and  of 
confidence  m  its  government  with  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Mr  LiNDS.\T.  I  wanted  to  make  one  com- 
ment further  on  perhaps  why  this  Is  such 
a  good  time  and  an  important  time  for 
Congress  to  take  an  affirmative  step  as  al- 
most a  demonstration  of  reassertlon  of  its 
interest  and  control  over  the  war  making 
power  And  part  of  that  is  because,  as  we 
all  know,  in  our  times,  unlike  the  early 
days,  it  is  a  time  when  the  President  has 
to  have  and  does  have,  unquestionably  has 
the  power  for  instant  response  to  total  war. 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  nobody  here 
who  would  dispute  that  that  power  exists. 

But  within  the  fringes  of.  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  greatest  restraint 
In  every  way  be  on  the  President  In  the 
exercise  of  that  power. 

For  example,  one  can  envision  attacking 
NATO  and  the  level  of  resrponse  that  the 
President  might  feel  he  could  go  Into.  You 
can  even  go  back  to  the  Pueblo  action  in 
which  there  were  many  who  urged  and 
probably  the  President  would  have  been 
supported  in  a  power  if  he  had  reacted  to 
the  Pueblo  Incident  by  immediate  bombing 
of  North  Korea.  Thank  Ood  he  didn't! 

But  in  this  kind  of  a  context  where  we 
know  the  President  has  the  power  of  total 
response,  it  is  important  that  Congress  en- 
ter into  the  process,  both  in  advance  and 
at  the  present  Ume  in  asserting  Itself  Just 
to  the  absolute  extent  that  It  can  within 
those  limits. 

Senator  FuLsaioHT.  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
using  the  words  "power"  the  same  as  "au- 
thority." Do  you  see  any  difference  between 
the  power  to  bomb  Moscow  tomorrow  and 
the  authority  to  do  It? 

It  is  true  so  long  as  the  army  will  obey 
him  he  can  order  them  to  do  all  sorts  of 
unconstitutional  things.  You  say  "the  pow- 
er," you  mean  he  has  the  authority  to  do 
these  things. 

Did  he  have  a  consUtutlonal  authoriza- 
tion within  the  Constitution,  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  to  react  immediately  and 
bomb  North  Korea? 

Mr  LiNDSAT.  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
in  that  case  but  I  think  it  is  very  debatable 
as  to  whether  he  would  not  have  it. 

Here  we  have  been  discussing  not  whether 
the  President  had  the  power  to  go  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Senator  Pcxbricht.  Are  you  meaning  a 
Constitutional  authority?  Do  you  use  the 
word  "power"  as  equivalent  of  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do  it? 

Mr.  LiNDSAT.  I  was  using  It  In  that  sUte- 
ment   as  meaning  authority. 

Senator  PuLBaioHx.  You  see  no  distinc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  In  the  case  of  a  full  nuclear 
attack  on  this  country.  I  think  the  Presi- 


dent has  the  authority,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  respond  and  clearly  In  the  case  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  something  like  NATO. 

All  our  troops  in  NATO,  at  what  level  of 
response  he  has  power  and  authority,  the 
point  was:  where  this  situation  exists,  and 
I  think  both  power  and  authority  are  tre- 
mendous. It  Is  important  that  Congress  move 
as  far  Into  those  limits  as  It  can. 

Senator  FtrLBRicHT.  Could  I  come  back  to 
Mr.  Blckel?  All  of  you  say  the  Congress 
should  do  that  and  Congress  should  do  th.s. 
I  thought  that  the  purpose  of  these  discus- 
sions was  to  determine  that  the  particular 
action  In  Cambodia  was  or  was  not  within  his 
authority  He  obviously  has  the  power  to 
do  It.  Was  he  correct  in  doing  it?  And  does 
the  Congress  have  Constitutional  authority 
to  limit  it?  And  we  could  reiterate  all  we  like 
that  the  Congress  should  do  this  and  that. 
These  are  fine  political  decisions.  The  sig- 
nificance to  us  Is  if  the  best  authority  be- 
lieves that  we  do  have  the  authority.  This  Is 
an  argument,  a  case  for  an  argument  to 
obtain  action  in  the  Congress. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  lot  of  this  Is  very- 
Interesting,  £is  scholars,  but  It  Is  also  very 
Interesting  and  you  prompt  the  question: 
why  has  the  Congress  not  been  willing  and 
able  to  reassert  its  authority,  its  Constitu- 
tional authority?  Why  does  It  hesitate  to 
do  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  new  devel- 
opments, particularly  one  that  wasnt  con- 
templated in  the  Constitution,  and  the  other 
has  grown  up  since  World  War  II. 

Two  major  facts  are  that  under  the  im- 
pact of  that  war  and  succeeding  wars  and  a 
conUnulng  crisis,  the  military  establishment 
has  come  to  control  the  Congress.  It  is  so 
enormous  and  disposes  of  such  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  also 
Includes  Its  conunand  of  the  personnel,  and 
the  Influence  generally,  its  institutional  ad- 
vertising, public  relations  activity  are  far 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  citizens, 
together  with  the  invention  of  television.  And 
the  President  Is  the  only  man  who  has  im- 
mediate access  to  the  minds  of  90  percent  of 
the  people. 

I  think  there  are  60  million  television  sets, 
which  covers  almost  all  of  the  homes  In  the 
country.  And  there  is  no  Congressman,  no 
Senator,  no  writer  who  has  the  capacity  and 
Institution  to  talk  to  the  people. 

It  is  all  very  well  In  the  days  of  Jefferson, 
out  In  the  open  where  people  knew  what  was 
going  on,  at  least  the  people  who  were  In- 
terested, those  who  were  enfranchised,  and 
there  weren't  so  many. 

Today,  there  were  fotir  Senators  the  other 
day  who  wanted  to  have  a  30-mlnute  pro- 
gram. They  had  to  go  out  and  raise  the 
money;  they  did  it  this  time,  but  how  many 
times  do  you  think  they  can  do  that? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  Could  I  add  Just  a  couple 
or  very  short  points?  I  dont  disagree  with 
you  as  you  described  the  difficulty.  I  would 
say  two  things:  one.  It  seems  to  me  the 
political  and  constitutional  issues  merge  in 
this  area.  That  is  to  say  I  would  argue  that 
even  a  Congress  which  agrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  his  actions,  ought  at  this  Junc- 
ture of  affairs,  to  reassert  Its  constitutional 
authority,  even  if  it  be  only  to  tell  him  they 
agreed  with  him;  because  I  think  there  may 
be  a  reversal  In  what  has  been  the  trend 
of  the  20th  Century,  namely;  the  people 
looking  only  to  their  President  or  chiefly  to 
their  President  for  action. 

I  think  one  can  see,  at  least  where  I  come 
from,  one  sensee  It  among  the  young,  a  feel- 
ing of  the  remoteness  of  the  Presidential 
Institution  and  a  certain  loss  of  allegiance 
to  It  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  people 
and  of  the  government. 

I  think  as  Congress  reasserts  Itself,  and 
here  again  the  Constitutional  luid  political 
Issues  merge,  we  are  going  to  proceed  at  the 
graver  and  graver  crisis  of  allegiance  and 
confidence  In  the  whole  process  of  govern- 


ment on  the  part  of  very  substantial  num- 
bers of  our  young  people. 

So  that  I  think  that  Congress  should  act; 
should  assert  its  constitutional  authority  for 
political  reasons. 

Senator  Fuibright.  That  is  all  very  well  if 
the  Congressman  thought  the  young  people 
could  have  much  Influence  upon  their  elec- 
tion. But  up  to  now  they  haven't  demon- 
strated that  and  this  Is  why.  Unless  they  can 
show  that. 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  I  thought  I  saw  a  small  dem- 
onstration of  that  In  1968,  Senator  Fuibright. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Perhaps  so:  more  so 
when  we  get  the  18-year-old  vote. 

Senator  Fulbrioht.  Did  you  think  the 
young  people  were  determinative  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  1968;  is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  No;  I  thought  I  saw  In  1968, 
particularly    In    the   primary 

Senator  FtTLBBioHx.  In  one  state  or  two? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  Considerable  Impact. 

Senator  FtrLBRioHX.  I  don't  think  it  re- 
sulted in  any  tangible  results,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  Informed.  I  don't  think  it  did,  and 
now  today  they  are  having.  I  think — I  am 
very  sympathetic,  you  know,  don't  misun- 
derstand, to  their  disillusionment  with  that 
goes  on,  not  only  the  war  taut  a  great  many 
other  things.  A  covmterpart  of  the  war  Is 
the  initiative  of  all  of  the  problems,  particu- 
larly the  education  of  the  young;  so  there  Is 
no  problem  about  that. 

But  I  think  that  it  Is  Important  If  every- 
body agrees,  that  Congress  Is  well  within  Its 
rights  to  pass  the  proposed  resolution  that 
we  have,  that  is  all  very  well,  and  It  may 
be  useful  In  the  debate.  I  think  you  sUll 
have  a  tremendous  problem  of  getting  votea 
to  pass  It.  I  can't  conceive  of  it  passing  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  Interpret  re- 
cent votes  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
particularly  on  mlUtary  affairs. 

Last  year.  In  the  most  determined  and 
exhausting  battle  I  have  ever  seen  In  the 
Congress,  to  effect  one  military  weapons  sys- 
tem, we  lost  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate.  And 
don't  underestimate  that.  We  Just  practically 
gave  up  everything  else  in  order  to  try  to 
demonstrate  that  we  weren't  completely  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  we  failed.  The  House,  it  is  two 
or  three-to-1  over  there,  I  think,  in  nearly 
every  vote. 

The  other  day  they  had  a  vote  and  there 
was  an  effort  made  by  a  determined  group  of 
dissidents,  about  100, — that  Is  all  they  could 
muster  In  the  various  efforts  affecting  a  cer- 
tain military  construction  bill.  They  ended 
up  getting  45  seconds  apiece  to  talk  under 
the  administration  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  determined 
each  of  those  opponents  could  get  45  seconds. 
This  is  really  open  debate  of  the  fashion  that 
you  talked  about. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  political  break- 
down here  in  support  of  all  of  your  theories. 
I  agree  with  your  theories.  I  think  it  Is  per- 
fectly right  and  constitutional  for  the  Con- 
gress not  to  pass,  not  only  the  Church- 
Cooper,  and  if  they  want  to,  if  they  have 
the  votes,  but  I  can't  possibly  see  the  votes 
passing  In  the  House  or  over  a  veto,  but  It  Is 
Important  to  have  this  dlsctission  because  of 
the  political  effect. 

I  think  It  would  be  restraining,  a  warning 
to  any  President,  If  the  Senate  passed  the 
resolution  such  as  this,  not  because  It  Is  going 
to  be  constitutionally  effective  or  legally 
effective,  but  it  is  a  clear  warning  that  the 
country,  that  there  is  dissatisfaction,  that 
there  Is  a  danger,  and  that  It  Is  a  political 
Judgment  then  that  he  must  make. 
Does  that  make  any  sense  to  you? 
Mr.  BicKEL.  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
what  we  can  do  Is  try  as  you  have  been  trying 
for  years.  I  hope  we  continue. 

Senator  Fulbricht.  But  I  think  It  U  very 
important  for  you.  for  purposes  of  our  argu- 
ment, to  say  that,  and  at  least  knock  down 
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these  assertions  that  we  are  getting  far  be- 
yond our  proper  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity. 

There  Is  one  concept  that  I  have  never 
heard  before  In  any  books  or  articles  I  have 
ever  read.  What  Is  the  limitation  of  this  as- 
sertive pwwer  of  protection  of  the  troops 
that  you  can  Invade  a  neutral  country?  If 
that  Is  true,  could  It  not  also,  under  that 
theory  invade  China  or  also  invade  Rtissla, 
because  they  all  contribute  to  some  extent 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  our  troojjs. 

Is  there  a  constitutional  principle  that  you 
are  aware  of,  and  has  it  any  background? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  It. 
I  do  think  that  with  my  back  to  the  wall  I 
could  find  a  distinction  and  I  would  not  like 
to  be  the  one  that  enlarges  the  power  in 
this  fashion.  I  think  I  could  find  a  distinction 
without  necessarily  supporting  what  he  did. 
I  could  find  a  distinction  between  moving 
20  miles  to  your  left  or  right  against  even 
my  supplies  or  weapons  or  enemy  troops  In 
fact  are  on  the  ground,  or  where  you  have 
cause  to  believe  they  have  been. 

Senator  Fulbrioht.  Where  wotUd  you 
draw  the  line? 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  As  near  to  preventing  Presi- 
dential excesses  as  I  could. 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Now  we  have  gone  21 
miles. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  De  Wind. 

Mr.  De  Wind.  Senator.  I  see  no  ground  for 
great  political  optimism,  but  at  least  some 
things  are  happening.  The  very  fact  that 
today  you  have  a  thousand  lawyers  from  New 
York  In  Washington  Is  quite  imprecedented 
and  this  Is  an  organized  participation  in 
politics  which  I  thnk  is  without  precedent. 

But  more  than  that,  many  leading  colleges 
and  universities  are  deciding  If  we  were 
once  able  to  excuse  students  to  bring  In  the 
harvest,  we  can  excuse  them  to  bring  In 
votes. 

And  now,  one,  as  least  one  lllxistrlous 
law  firm  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  told 
Its  young  lawyers  they  are  willing  to  pay 
them  through  a  period  of  weeks  of  political 
action  In  the  fall.  So  there  Is  something  stir- 
ring; something  is  hap|>enlng. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  make  the  comment:  I 
remember  a  time  In  the  debate  on  Judge 
Carswell,  when  there  was  considerable  less 
support  In  terms  of  opposition  to  his  nomi- 
nation than  there  was  even  for  the  McOov- 
em-Hatfleld  resolution. 

So,  I  wouldn't  quite  share  the  pessimism 
expressed,  although  I  thought  the  p>olnt 
that  Senator  P\ilbrtght  made,  that  If  we 
are  able  to  get  this  by  the  Senate  it  wotild 
obviously,  even  If  It  doesn't  pass  the  House, 
get  some  action  on  It  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Is  would  not  have  a  very  significant 
Impact. 

Senator  FVlbright.  You  misunderstood.  I 
think  It  Is  very  significant,  but  not  for 
Constitutional  reasons,  for  political  reasons. 

The  passage  by  the  Senate,  if  we  did.  Is 
very  significant,  because  it  will  Impress  any 
President.  If  the  Senate  parses  such  a  reso- 
lution. It  Is  botind  to  have  a  political  reac- 
tion upon  him.  He  wotUdn't  be  legally  and 
constitutionally  affected  until  It  Is  enacted 
Into  law.  The  only  distinction  I  make.  I  am 
very  much  for  It  because  of  this  reason,  but 
not  because  of  Its  constitutional  effect. 

Mr.  BiCKEL.  The  Constitution  In  this  area 
Is  made  up  of  practice  and  every  event  of 
this  sort  Is  precedent  on  the  Constitution. 

Senator  FtrLsaioHT.  I  am  very  much  for  It. 
I  didn't  mean  to  leave  any  Impression.  I  am 
for  this  one  and  I  expect  to  be  for  the  next 
one.  The  point  I  am  really  trying  to  make. 
It  Is  very  Interesting.  Many,  many  years  ago 
I  once  read  the  Constitution  and  It  Is  very 
Interesting.  But  what  we  are  faced  with 
now  Is  reality,  and  the  Constitution  Is  a  part 
of  It,  and  I  don't  discount  the  importance 
of  you  saying  that  the  Congress  Is  certainly 


within,  not  only  Its  rights,  but  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  move.  I  am  all  for  that,  too.  It 
helps  us,  help  those  of  us  who  want  to 
reassert  the  Senate's  rights. 

As  you  know,  only  a  year  ago,  about  a  year 
ago  we  passed  what  is  called  the  Commit- 
ment's Resolution.  This  was  a  very  success- 
ful effort,  In  a  general  way,  to  reassert  the 
Senate's  role.  It  was,  in  essence,  saying  "Prom 
here  on  we  are  not  going  to  accept  these 
casual  Presidential  statements  as  commit- 
ments of  this  country.  They  have  to  be  made 
with  the  participation  of  Congress.  This  was 
a  significant  resolution. 

The  Senate  alone,  of  course,  can  make  such 
actions,  and  we  did  with  a  very  large  major- 
ity. This  is  the  followup. 

As  a  practical  way.  here  today,  we  are  exer- 
cising, it  seems  to  me,  a  political  pressure 
upon  the  President,  In  view  of  the  overall 
circimistances,  to  change  his  approach,  or 
his  idea,  to  at  least  reconsider  his  policy  In 
expanding  the  war  Into  Cambodia  and  even- 
tually Into  Laos.  And  this  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant. And  the  fact  that  it  Is  or  it  Is  not 
constitutional  of  us  to  do  is  also  a  very  per- 
suasive reason  why  it  will  stiffen  the  back  of 
some  of  our  colleagues. 

You  have  to  understand  the  problems  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  about.  In  their 
own  profession,  as  your  own,  the  significance 
of  the  television.  I  don't  think  It  can  be 
discounted. 

This  Is  a  new  Instrumentality  which  has 
completely  distorted  the  normal  democratic 
processes.  In  the  old  days,  before  you  had  It, 
Senators  and  Congressmen  hsul  almost  equal 
access  to  the  public  mind  that  the  President 
does;  but  you  all  know  today,  you  have  seen 
it  demonstrated,  he  at  any  time  can  go  on 
television  nationwide  and  speak  directly, 
wiiiiout  any  Interpretation  of  any  kind  of 
reporter  or  anyone  else.  He  can  tell  any  kind 
of  story,  be  It  accurate.  Inaccurate,  or  any- 
tlilng  else,  and  there  Is  no  way  anybody  can 
answer  that  in  the  same  form  or  to  the  same 
extent.  That  Is  a  fact  of  life.  I  think  you  have 
to  consider  this. 

I  think  you  legal  brains  ought  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  do  it.  This  instrumentality 
should  not  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of  any 
executive. 

The  institution  of  the  Congress,  If  you 
really  are  Interested  in  it  being  effective, 
ought  to  have  also  some  mechanism  by  which 
it  could  speak  to  the  same  people  and  to  the 
same  extent  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, if  it  is  to  make  any  case  at  all. 

There  is  no  way  for  tiny  Senator  to  really 
equal  that.  This  is  a  distortion  almost  com- 
parable In  this  field  to  the  Invention  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  in  the  field  of  warfare.  It 
has  completely  upset  the  normal  relation- 
ships between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative, and  I  dont  think  there  Is  anything 
we  can  do.  We  talk  about  It,  I  know.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

I  think  the  Congress  otight  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  remedy  this  situation,  and  you 
lawyers  ought  to  figure  out  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McKay.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Church- 
Cooper  Amendment,  or  the  McOovem-Hat- 
fleld  Amendment,  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  would  be  not  only  a  political 
act,  but  It  would  change  the  Constitutional 
situation  as  well,  because  then  there  would 
be  an  assertion  by  Congress  of  its  Constitu- 
tional authority.  And  here  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  what  I  said  earlier  about  the  dif- 
ference between  authority  and  power.  In 
our  earlier  discussion  there  was  difficulty 
In  dlstlnglshing  between  authority  and  pow- 
er of  the  President  prior  to  Congressional 
assertion  of  its  authority  and  limitation  of 
the  purse  that  you  think  are  proper  to  be 
exercised,  and  I  think  It  is  a  question 
deliberately  left  difficult  and  unclear  by  the 
Constitution. 

But  once  Congress  acts  then  this  President 


may  still  have  the  power  to  act  In  defiance 
of  that,  but  he  no  longer  has  the  authority 
and  he  is  Just  stripped  of  his  Constitu- 
tional— 

Senator  Fdlbright.  Last  year  we  passed 
and  he  signed  a  restriction  on  the  use  of 
troops  In  Thailand  and  Laos.  According  to 
the  press,  advisors  are  going  into  Laos. 

The  response  of  Mr.  Laird  the  other  day 
was,  I  would  say,  equivocal  about  whether 
they  are  going,  but  this  is  already  enacted 
Into  law.  He  dldnt  object  to  It;  he  didn't 
anticipate,  I  guess,  at  that  time.  But  he 
didn't  object  to  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
thing  on  last  year's  appropriation  bill.  That 
Is  already  the  law. 

Now,  it  Is  presumed.  In  view  of  his  strong 
opposition  to  the  Cooper-Church  here  on 
Cambodia.  The  reason  we  didn't  go  Into 
Cambodia,  no  one  dreamed,  it  was  a  neutral 
state,  no  one  thought  of  putting  it  in.  Now, 
It  Is  Cambodia  and  he  resists  the  Cooper- 
Church  in  Cambodia.  But  the  distinction 
that  I  made  a  moment  ago  Is  that  It  Is  es- 
sentially political  and  Its  effect  upon  him 
as  a  political  matter  and  your  coming  down 
here  is  part  of  that  political  effect. 

But  I  can't  see,  in  view  of  his  opposition 
this  passing  the  House,  or  passing  both  of 
them  over  a  veto,  but  I  am  all  for  it  being 
passed  In  the  Senate,  because  of  its  political 
effect. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  show  as  a  result  of 
this  experience  this  morning,  In  Ught  of  the 
White  House  declarations  of  last  week,  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  U  that  as  to  any  of  the 
resolutions  which  are  before  us,  the  Church- 
Cooper,  the  McQovem-Hatfield,  these  would 
not  be  an  Infringement  upon  the  Presiden- 
tial authority  In  his  handling  of  the  con- 
duct of  war.  I  think  that  the  point  that 
has  been  reassuring  in  terms  of  this  kind  of 
experience  is  that  any  member  of  the  Con- 
gress, In  the  Senate,  or  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  can  feel  that  they  can 
support  those  resolutions  and  that  they 
will  not.  In  effect,  be  supporting  a  Con- 
stitutional Infringement  of  the  Presidential 
power,  but  on  the  contrary,  will  be  actually 
fulfilling  their  own  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  this  area  of  war-making. 

Mr.  McKay.  I  think  we're  all  In  agreement 
on  that. 

Mr.  Chayes.  I  think  it  Is  important  to  say 
that  Is  true,  regardless  oi  whether  you  think 
the  President  was  within  his  authority  of 
going  m.  even  if  you  think  he  wasn't  within 
his  authority  of  going  In,  you  still  have  the 
Constitutional  f)ower  to  stop  him  now. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  ask  one  final 
question:  In  terms  of  the  Chtirch -Cooper 
Amendment.  If  that  were  to  pass,  what  kind 
of  restrictions  do  you  think  that  places  upon 
the  President  In  terms  of  any  futtire  activi- 
ties and  expansion  back  Into  Cambodia  under 
his  stated  reasons  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican lives?  Do  you  feel  that  it  serves  as  a 
sufficient  kind  of  restrictions  upon  his  ac- 
tivity for  future  Cambodian  ventures,  even 
within  his  so-called  declaration  that  It  Is 
essential  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  lives? 

Mr.  McKay.  Speaking  only  for  myself.  It 
Is  an  Important  restriction,  and  here  Senator 
Fuibright  is  right,  it  would  have  a  political 
Impact.  But  It  Is  not  In  my  Judgment,  as 
great  a  restriction  as  might  be  ultimately 
desirable. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Say  It  passes.  If  It  Is  en- 
acted, does  that  bar  the  President  In  the 
future  from  going  on  Into  Cambodia,  or  will 
he  be  able  to  say  the  Senate  has  acted  but 
still  the  action  In  Cambodia  Is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives  and.  therefore,  I 
feel  no  compulsion  not  to  move? 

Mr.  McKay.  As  I  read  the  amendment.  It 
Is  clearly  designed  to  say  he  would  no  longer 
have  that  power. 
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Mr.  De  Wdto.  I  think  the  q\iestion  goes  to 
the  heaxt  of  our  Constitutional  arrangement. 
This  Is  a  sweeping  declaration  of  Congres- 
sional viewpoint.  And  If  the  President  follows 
the  dictates  of  history,  he  would  observe  It. 
Our  tradition  has  been  that  there  Is  a 
response  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  If  a  Presi- 
dent Is  determined  to  seek  a  confrontation  of 
Constitutional  power  there  Is  no  very  satis- 
factory way  of  testing:  the  Constitution 
doesn't  provide  for  it;  you  can't  take  it  as  a 
practical  matter  to  court,  I  think,  and  one 
must  ultimately  rely  on  our  Constitutional 
system  having  built  Into  it  that  kind  of  ac- 
commodation and  restraint  that  makes  It 
work,  and  all  you  can  say  that  history  Indi- 
cates that  Presidents  faced  with  this  kind 
of  thing  do  back  down  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  conclude  at  this  point  that  our  present 
administration  would  be  any  dlflerent. 

Senator  S.«be.  I  can't  help  fear  we  are 
tying  a  lot  of  legal  nlcitles  here  that  are 
proper,  and  as  a  lawyer  who  was  actively 
engaged  in  Constitutional  Law  as  Attorney 
General.  I  recognize  that  most  of  these  things 
that  we  are  discussing  are  the  real  meat  of 
our  Constitution.  But  I  think  that  we  have 
an  area  where  the  will  Is  much  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  than  the  substance  of  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Now,  the  win  of  Congress  to  enter  this 
area  has  to  be  very  determined  today,  be- 
cause Congress  Itself  has  not  exercised  the 
powers  that  they  now  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  they  can  die.  and  many  have 
died    or    withered,    anyway,    from    disuse. 

Now.  if  Congress  exerts  this  will,  then  I 
believe  that  the  Constitution  will  become 
alive  In  these  various  areas.  This  Is  where 
we  must  work  and  the  people  that  come  in, 
the  lawyers  who  represent,  and  others  say 
what  can  we  do? 

One  of  the  big  questions  is:  How  deter- 
mined is  this  effort?  Will  it  die  in  two  weeks? 
Will  they  go  back  to  the  routine  business 
as  usual?  Will  the  students  go  back  home 
this  summer  or  will  this  Interest  continue? 
I.  personally,  am  not  convinced,  becaxise 
we  had  a  crisis  in  ecology  three  weeks  ago: 
we  had  a  crisis  in  something  else  before  that. 
We  live  in  a  p>erlod  of  crises. 

Now,  I  feel  that  the  only  way  Congresa 
can  assert  its  will  is  to  cut  off  the  money, 
because  this  Is  one  thing  where  we  definitely 
have  not  given  up  this  power.  If  we  cut  off 
money  we  can  effectively  assert  ourselves. 
And  i  am  prepared  to  vote  for  a  25  percent 
reduction  In  all  defense  spending,  if  It  will 
curb  this  runaway  bureaucracy,  but  this  Is 
where  Congress  has  to  assert  Itself. 

You  know  the  story  of  Richard  the  Second. 
I  certainly  dont  recommend  what  happened 
after  his  funds  were  cut  olT.  But  the  power 
of  the  purse  strings  goes  back  to  1350  when 
that  happened  under  the  English  concept, 
and  I  certainly  feel  that  It  exists  today  Just 
as  powerful  as  It  ever  was. 

Mr.  Dk  Wind.  Justice  Jackoen  in  1951  put 
It  very  succinctly:  "While  Congress  cannot 
deprive  the  President  of  the  command  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  only  Congress  can  pro- 
vide Mm  with  an  Army  and  Navy  he  may 
command." 

Mr.  BicKXL.  I  want  to  make  a  point  about 
the  language  of  the  Cooper-Church  Resolu- 
tion. I  don't  think  that  It  deprives  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  power  in  an  emergency  situation 
where  he  has  to  react  to  attack,  to  go  into 
Cambodia  and  protect  in  combat  as  he  sees 
It.  American  troops.  All  It  prevents  him  from 
-doing  is  going  into  Cambodia  and  engaging 
In  combat  activity  In  support  of  Cambodian 
troops.  It  does  not  prevent  a  reactive  decision 
on  his  part  to  defend  the  threat  of  attack 
or  react  to  an  attack  on  American  forces  In 
'Vietnam,  and  that  is  one  reason  I  dont 
think  this  Job  Is  complete  until  you  get  to 
the  McQovem  Resolution,  of  course,  though 
I  favor  this  one. 


Senator  Kknnxdt.  Oentlemen,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  very  much.  I  want  to  extend 
the  thanks  of  the  offices  of  Senator  Pearson 
and  myself  and  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
able  to  come  this  morning,  for  your  discus- 
sion and  your  comments  and  Insight  into 
some  of  these  most  complex  and  difficult 
questions. 

I  think  this  has  been  extremely  construc- 
tive and  positive  and  enormously  useful.  I 
know  it  has  been  to  me  and  I  know  It  will 
be  to  the  other  members  In  the  Senate  who 
will  have  access  to  the  transcript,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  and  the  people  that  you  repre- 
sent for  your  attendance  here. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:40  ajn.  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


CBS  TELEVISION  COMMENTARY  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARS- 
WELL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  lest  anyone 
get  the  idea  I  am  going  out  of  my  way  to 
pick  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, let  me  set  him  straight. 

Once  in  a  while  CBS  does  something 
that  offers  encouragement  to  those  of  us 
who  see  imbiased  media  as  the  hope  of 
our  country. 

On  April  10.  I  wrote  to  CBS  and  asked 
them  to  indicate  who  had  appeared  on 
CBS  network  television  for  and  against 
Judge  Carswell. 

Accordingly,  I  received  a  reply  that 
indicates  that  CBS  had  24  Senators  on 
behalf  of  Judge  Carswell  and  24  opposed 
to  him. 

I  must  say  that  one  could  not  ask  for 
fairer  treatment,  unless  one  goes  so  far 
as  to  ask  that  the  commentators  observe 
the  same  balance  in  Inflection,  lifted  eye- 
brow, and  choice  of  adjectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  list  of  pro-  and 
anti-Carswell  Senators  who  appeared  on 
CBS  television  between  January  19  and 
April  8.  according  to  CBS  President 
Frank  Stanton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

APPEARANCES  OF  SENATORS  ON  CBS  TELEVISION 
NETWORK  BETWEEN  JAN.  19,  AND  APR.  8,  1970 


Pro-Carsw«ll 


Con-Carswell 


Nam* 


Oatt 


Name 


Date 


Scott' Jan.  19 

Eajtiandi Jan.  19 

Griffin! J»n.  27 

Gurney> Jan.  28 

Scott' Jan.  28 

Eryin" Jan.  29 

HruskJ' Feb.     2 

Eastland' Feb.  16 

Griffin' Feb.  16 

Hrushat Mar.  11 

Hruska' Mar  16 

Thurmond' Mar.  20 

S«tt> Mar.  22 

Scott' Mar  22 

Hruskai Mar.  26 

Saxbei Apr.    1 

Griffin' Apr.     3 

Gurney' Apr.    5 

Gurney  ' Apr.     5 

Dominick* Apr.     5 

Dominick* Apr.    6 

Griffin' Apr.    6 

Gurney' Apr.    6 

Hruska' Apr.    6 


Bayh' Jan.   28 

Proxmira' Jan.  28 

Goodell' Feb.     8 

Tydmgs' Feb.  16 

Bayh> Feb.  17 

Bayh« Mar.  11 

Case' Mar.  13 

Bayh' Mar.  16 

Bayh' Mar.  20 

Tydlngs* Mar.  25 

Packwood* Mar.  25 

Fulbnght' Mar.  26 

Hatleldi Mar.  26 

Spongi Apf.    1 

Cranston* Apr.    3 

Hart' Apr.     3 

Fonj« Apr.     5 

Tydingi>. Apr.     5 

Dodd» Apr.    5 

Prouty' Apr.    5 

Tydings* Apr.     5 

Tydings' Apr.    6 

Brooke' Apr.    6 

Bayh> Apr.     7 


I  The  Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronkite. 
>  The  Morning  News  with  Joseph  Benti. 
» The  Evening  News  with  Roger  Mudd. 

•  The  Sunday  News  with  Harry  Reasoner. 

•  Face  the  Natnn. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE      FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk 
H.R.  15628,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  entitled  to  a  more  atten- 
tive audience  than  is  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  present  time  and,  therefore,  with  his 
permission.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

IKTRODUCTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  listened  to  a  great 
number  of  statements  on  the  recent  ac- 
tions in  Cambodia.  I  feel  that  this  con- 
centration of  attention  on  the  8u;tions  In 
this  one  area  have  caused  some  loss  of 
perspective  on  the  Indochina  conflict, 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  some  salient 
facts  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Senators. 

By  way  of  quantitative  importance  of 
these  recent  actions,  I  think  it  important 
to  note  that  even  at  the  height  of  the 
recent  campaign,  only  10,000 — or  a  little 
over  2  percent — of  our  forces  In  Vletntim 
were  in  Cambodia,  and  they  are  already 
on  their  way  out.  Similarly,  something 
less  than  5  percent  of  South  Vietnam's 
military  forces  are  in  Cambodia. 

The  real  question  then — and  the  Issue 
I  would  Uke  to  see  discussed  more  fully — 
Is  what  can  we  do  to  bring  the  remain- 
ing American  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
home.  The  proposed  amendment,  which 
Is  now  the  pending  business  on  the  floor 
of  this  body,  would  deal  only  with  the 
smaller  question  of  specific  tactics  in  the 
larger  scale  conflict.  If  this  amendment 
is  to  be  properly  assessed,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  our  overall  policies  in 
Indochina — and  indeed  in  the  whole 
Southeast  Asian  area. 

OtJR    NATlONAt   INTrRKST 

The  first  and  most  basic  question  that 
must  be  asked  here  is  precisely  what  Is 
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our  national  interest  In  Southeast  Asia. 
A  number  of  elements  could  form  the 
basis  for  our  interest  in  sustaining  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  They 
include : 

First,  strategic  military  significance  of 
the  area; 

Second,  critical  resources  important  to 
our  economy;  and 

Third,  protection  of  American  lives 
and  property. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  these  in 
turn. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  our  interest  is 
based  on  the  strategic  geographic  im- 
portance of  the  area  as  either  a  direct 
threat  to  our  territorial  security  or  as  a 
useful  military  base.  Guam  is  closer  to 
Peking  than  Saigon,  and  the  city  of 
Anchorage  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska 
is  closer  to  Moscow  than  Saigon.  We  have 
major  mllitar>'  installations  in  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines.  We  have  repeatedly 
Indicated  that  we  have  no  desire  to  estab- 
lish permanent  military  bases  in  this 
area.  President  Nixon  made  that  clear 
when  he  said  in  May  of  last  year: 

The  United  States  has  suffered  over  a  mil- 
lion casualties  In  four  wars  In  this  century. 
Whatever  faults  we  may  have  as  a  nation, 
we  have  asked  nothing  for  ourselves  In  re- 
turn for  those  sacrifices.  We  have  been  gen- 
erous toward  those  whom  we  have  fought. 
We  have  helped  our  former  foes  as  well  as 
our  friends  In  the  task  of  reconstruction.  We 
are  proud  of  this  record,  and  we  bring  the 
same  attitude  In  our  search  for  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

In  this  spirit,  let  me  be  explicit  about 
several  points: 

We  seek  no  bases  in  Vietnam. 

We  seek  no  military  ties. 

It  is  thus  safe  to  conclude  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  of  direct  strategic  im- 
portance to  our  territorial  security  nor 
as  a  military  base  for  operation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

However,  the  area  is  strategically  im- 
portant to  surrounding  territories.  It 
borders  on  Burma  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, on  Thailand,  the  bridge  to 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  and  is  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  the  Philippines. 
It  is  this  basic  strategic  importance  that 
led  to  the  development  of  the  "domino 
theory." 

THE   DOMINO    THZOBT 

Stripped  to  its  bare  essentials,  the 
"domino  theory"  states  that  the  fall  of 
one  coimtry  will  provide  the  base  from 
which  attacks  against  geographically 
contiguous  states  may  take  place.  These 
states  in  turn  wiU  fall  and  thus  provide 
the  bases  from  which  attacks  can  be 
launched  against  even  more  distant 
countries.  These  attacks  can  be  overt  ag- 
gression or  a  more  subtle  "liberation 
movement"  supplied  and  given  sanctuary 
by  the  adjacent,  recently  fallen  "dom- 
ino" country. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  must 
be  present  if  the  "domino  theory"  is  to 
apply.  Rrst,  there  must  be  a  series  of 
contiguous  states  whose  geography  and 
ethnic  and  political  structure  provide  no 
substantial  opposition  to  engulfing  con- 
quest. Second,  there  must  be  a  force  with 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  carry  on  this 
extended  conquest. 


Let  us  now  apply  these  criteria  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  situation. 

First,  we  do  have  a  number  of  con- 
tiguous countries  whose  geography  does 
not  offer  natural  borders  which  can  be 
easily  defended.  These  countries  include 
Vietnam,  China,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
northeast  Thailand.  Beyond  these  areas, 
we  have  open  seas  or  mountain  ranges 
which  do  offer  substantial  natural  im- 
pediments to  advancing  armies.  Beyond 
these  areas  we  also  have  decidedly  dif- 
ferent ethnic  peoples  with,  in  some  cases, 
traditional  and  long-lived  governments. 
The  "domino  theory,"  therefore,  can  be 
validly  applied  only  to  the  areas  I  have 
set  forth;  that  Is,  Indochina  and  north- 
east Thailand. 

The  second  criterion — a  force  both 
capable  and  desirous  of  carrying  forth 
the  conquest — is  also  apparently  present 
in  Hanoi,  supported  by  China.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hanoi 
has  interests  beyond  the  traditional  In- 
dochina area.  The  long  and  protracted 
war  fought  between  the  Vietminh  under 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  France  was  envisioned 
by  the  supporters  of  Ho  as  a  war  for  the 
national  independence  of  Indochina  from 
French  colonial  rule.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  It  as  an  effort  by  an 
avowed  Marxist — Ho  Chi  Minh — to  ex- 
tend the  international  Communist  move- 
ment into  Southeast  Asia. 

This  coimtry  agreed  at  that  time  with 
the  French  View,  as  is  evident  from  this 
excerpt  from  President  Eisenhower's 
memoirs : 

Ho  Chl  Minh  was,  of  course,  a  bard-core 
Communist,  while  the  Vietminh,  the  Forces 
under  his  command,  were  supported  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  the  north.  Although 
guerrilla  fighting  was  sporadic,  the  French 
controlled  the  deltas  and  the  cities  and  an 
area  along  the  waist  of  Vietnam,  whereas 
the  back  country,  including  most  of  the 
province  of  Tonkin  and  a  sizable  area  In 
central  Annam,  was  controlled  mainly  by 
the  Vietminh. 

In  early  1951  the  Indochina  affair  bad  come 
emphatically  to  my  attention  when  I  was 
Allied  commander  of  the  NATO  troops  with 
headquarters  in  Paris.  The  NATO  defense 
needed  greater  French  participation,  but  this 
was  largely  denied  because  of  France's  Losses 
and  costs  In  the  Indochina  war.  as  mentioned 
earlier. 

These  losses  and  costs  to  tbe  French 
might  be  lessened,  I  believe,  If  allies  could 
be  brought  In  to  carry  part  of  the  load  In 
defending  Indochina.  Such  a  development 
would  depend,  of  course,  upon  a  clear  ap- 
preciation throughout  the  Free  World  that 
the  war  was  in  no  sense  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  sustain  their  former  domi- 
nation over  the  aj^a,  but  was  in  fact  a  clear 
case  of  freedom  defending  itself  from  Com- 
munist aggression.  To  bring  about  such  an 
appreciation,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
definite  and  public  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  accord  Independence  and  the  right 
of  self-determination  upon  the  Associated 
States  as  soon  as  military  victory  should  be 
attained. 

Eventually,  the  French  did  indicate  their 
Intention  to  establish  the  independent  states 
of  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

However,  world  conditions  have 
changed  decidedly  since  1951.  National- 
ism is  still  stronger  than  any  interna- 
tionalist ideology  and  allegiances  based 
on  national  interest,  not  ideological 
ideals,  are  the  strongest  ties  we  know. 


Thus,  we  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears to  get  along  better  with  the  United 
States  than  with  her  ideological  part- 
ner— China.  Yugoslavia  is  a  well-known 
example  of  an  independent  Communist 
state.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ruthless 
and  cold-blooded  suppression  of  the  re- 
formed Czechoslovakian  Government, 
another  version  of  a  Communist  State 
would  have  been  bom. 

We  also  recognize  that  Hanoi  is  not  an 
extension  of  Chinese  will  In  Southeast 
Asia,  but  rather  is  a  nationalistic  state 
carefully  playing  off  her  two  giant  bene- 
factors, one  against  the  othar,  to  achieve 
her  own  national  ends. 

Viewed  in  these  nationalistic  terms, 
we  see  that  extension  of  the  "domino 
theory"  beyond  the  Red  River  and  Me- 
kong River  basins  will  not  survive  the 
second  criterion — the  presence  of  a 
power  with  the  desire  and  ability  for  ex- 
tended conquest,  North  Vietnam's  na- 
tional interests  are  not  served  by  ex- 
peditionary incursions  into  southwestern 
Thailand  or  Malaysia.  Nor  does  North 
Vietnam  have  the  navy  to  carry  revolu- 
tion to  the  Philippines  even  if  she  were 
so  inclined. 

From  this  analysis  we  can  see  that, 
while  the  "domino  theory"  does  extend 
to  Indochina  and  northeastern  Thai- 
land, it  does  not  extend  outside  this  area. 
The  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  determination  is  that  we  must  seek 
an  areawide  settlement  in  Indochina  and 
not  just  a  settlement  affecting  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  do  not  take  into  account 
actions  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  we  will 
find  that  ultimately  South  Vietnam  will 
be  engulfed  by  the  "domino  theory".  It 
is  just  as  easy  for  the  "dominos"  to  fall 
in  the  order  of  Laos — then  Cambodia — 
then  South  Vietnam  as  it  is  for  them  to 
fall  South  Vietnam — then  Csimbodia— 
then  Laos. 

We  must  examine  the  entire  area  if  we 
are  to  reach  a  long-lasting  solution  for 
South  Vietnam. 

In  summary,  while  Indochina  has  no 
direct  strategic  military  importance  to 
the  United  States,  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  North  Vietnam,  are  profoimdly 
important  to  the  military  security  of 
South  Vietnam. 

azsouBCES 

If  our  desire  to  maintain  South  Viet- 
nam as  an  independent  state  is  not  based 
on  the  military  importance  of  the  real 
estate,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  resources  of 
the  area. 

It  is  true  that  great  quantities  of  tin 
and  molybdenum,  both  of  which  are 
strategically  important  metals,  are 
found  in  Indochina.  But  we  have  sub- 
stantial deposits  of  both  these  metals  In 
my  State  of  Alaska. 

Indocluna  is  considered  to  be  the  rice 
bowl  of  Asia.  But  we  are  a  rice-exporting 
nation,  so  that  cannot  be  the  reason. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  would 
like  to  deny  the  resources  of  this  area  to 
our  enemies.  But  Russia  has  no  need  for 
either  the  metals  or  the  rice.  And  China 
seems  to  be  able  to  buy  sufficient  food- 
stuffs. 

Nor  are  there  large  American  invest- 
ments in  private  industry  in  Indochina 
which  we  might  want  to  protect.  The 
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area  was  largely  developed  by  the  French, 
and  all  industrial  development  took 
place  in  that  part  of  Indochina  which  is 
now  North  Vietnam.  Any  large  landhold- 
Ings  will  soon  be  broken  up  as  part  of 
a  land  reform  program  we  urged  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  to  adopt. 

It  can  be  safely  concluded,  I  believe, 
that  we  do  not  have  as  our  national  in- 
terest in  this  area  a  desire  to  have  access 
or  dominion  over  the  resources,  either 
agricultural  or  mineral,  of  the  area. 

Since  neither  military  geographic  sig- 
nificance nor  critical  resources  can  be 
assigned  to  the  Indochinese  area,  our  na- 
tional interest  in  Indochina  must  not 
be  based  on  either,  but  rather  on  some 
less  tangible  factor. 

U.S.    aOLS    IN    SOUTHKAST   ASIA 

An  analysis  of  the  intangible  benefits 
of  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  must 
necessarily  include  an  examination  of 
the  role  i*-e  feel  the  United  States  should 
perform  in  that  area. 

Following  World  War  IT.  we  assumed 
a  custodial  role  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Asia. 
There  were  no  other  nations  in  this 
area  who  could  provide  leadership,  secu- 
rity, a  sense  of  law  and  order,  or  the 
capital  necessary  to  rebuild  a  war-torn 
area.  One  item  that  was  high  on  our 
priority  list  was  to  end  colonialism  in 
the  area  and  to  establish  independent 
viable  nations  in  the  region. 

We  began,  as  was  fitting,  by  cleaning 
our  0^:^11  house.  In  1946  we  granted  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippines.  We  then 
urged  the  Netherlands  to  establish  the 
independent  state  of  Indonesia,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1953.  We  also  felt 
deep  concern  that  the  French  should 
indicate  an  end  to  colonialism  in  Indo- 
china, as  i5  e\ident  from  thLs  excerpt 
from  President  Eisenhower's  memoirs,  in 
which  the  former  Chief  Executive  dis- 
cusses the  consequences  of  France  s  fail- 
ure to  renounce  any  colonial  interest  in 
Indochina: 

I  repeatedly  urged  upon  successive  French 
governments  the  "srtsdom  cf  publishing  to 
the  Free  World  sticn  an  unequivocal  com- 
mitment. But  the  French  government  did 
not  make  Its  position  unmistakably  clear, 
especially  to  fhe  people  most  cr.ncemed.  the 
Vietnamese.  Had  It  dene  so,  the  effect  would 
soon  have  been — we  In  NATO  believed— to 
m^ke  the  war  the  concern  of  all  nations  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain,  and  could  have  as- 
sured Prance  of  material  help,  as  well  as 
the  support  of  world  opinion.  Purthermore. 
It  would  have  Immeasurably  raised  the 
fighting  morale  of  the  loyal  Vietnamese.  At 
that  time  the  French  government  apparently 
saw  no  need  to  publicize  any  such  sincere, 
simp'.e  and  selfless  pronouncement.  As  far 
as  I  could  tell,  this  reluctance  seemed  to 
have  its  source  in  the  French  conviction  that 
making  an  all-out  statement  would  weaken 
their  Ieader:^hip  in  the  war  and  might  have 
serious  effects  in  other  portions  of  the  French 
Empire,  including  Algeria;  moreover,  the 
civil  officials  with  whom  I  often  talked  In- 
variably agreed  that  while  In  this  one 
special  situation  their  difficulties  could  be 
greatly  diminished  by  making  clear  their 
Intention  to  offer  freedom  to  Indochina,  they 
felt  also  that  an  announcement  of  voluntary 
vrtthdrawal  from  the  area  during  hostilities 
would  b«  a  tremendous  blow  to  French  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  the  world. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  statement,  the 
war  was  naturally  looked  upon  in  most  cases 
as  a  domestic  difficulty  between  France  and 


one  part  of  her  empire.  This  attitude  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  that  other  free  nations 
coiUd  help  In  what  the  French  themselves 
considered  so  much  a  family  quarrel  that  It 
could  not  even  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  for  adjudication. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  strongest  reason  of  all  for  United 
States  refusal  to  resp>ond  by  Itself  to  French 
pleas  was  our  tradition  of  antloolonlallsm. 
This  tradition,  violated — almost  accidental- 
ly— for  a  time  In  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twenitleth  centuries,  was  bom  In  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  our  own  national  birth  in  1776. 
Our  deep  conviction  about  oolonl&llsm  has 
often  brought  us  embarrtissment  In  dealings 
wtth  our  friends  in  Western  Euroi>e,  whose 
histories  as  colonialists  are  largely  alien  to 
our  history.  But  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  antlcolo- 
nlal  jxjwers  is  an  asset  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Free  World.  It  means  that  our  counsel 
Is  sometimes  trusted  where  that  of  others 
may  not  be.  It  Is  essential  to  our  pwsltlon  of 
leadership  in  a  world  wherein  the  majority 
of  the  nations  have  at  some  time  or  another 
felt  the  yoke  of  colonialism.  Never,  through- 
out the  long  and  sometimes  frustrating 
search  for  an  effective  means  of  defeating 
the  Communist  struggle  for  pwwer  In  Indo- 
china, did  we  lose  sight  of  the  Importance 
of  .America's  moral  position. 

It  was  our  basic  goal  to  foster  the 
growth  and  development  of  independent, 
viable  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
end  colonialism  in  the  area.  In  this  role 
we  provided  military  security  from  ag- 
gression and  financial  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

AGGRESSION      AGAINST     LIBER.\TIOK 

Korea  offers  the  clearest  example  of 
our  attitude  toward  overt  militarj'  ag- 
gression. When  the  North  Koreans  in- 
vaded without  warning  the  independent 
nation  of  South  Korea,  the  United  States 
took  immediate  action,  both  militarily 
and  diplomatically.  But  it  was  not  until 
we  had  the  approval  of  our  allies  and 
eventually  of  the  United  Nations  that 
we  actually  threw  the  full  force  of  our 
powerful  inilitary  machine  into  the  con- 
flict. This  was  overt  aggression  con- 
demned by  the  entire  free  world  and  we 
dealt  with  it  quickly  and  decisively. 

During  this  period  of  overt  aggression 
in  Korea,  a  number  of  "was  of  libera- 
tion" were  also  being  conducted,  the 
most  well  known,  of  course,  being  the 
French-Indochina  conflict.  But  similar, 
although  smaller  scale,  conflicts  were 
also  going  on  in  parts  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  British  Malaya,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. A  look  at  each  of  these  will  help 
make  clear  our  overall  policy  toward 
these  wars. 

First,  as  already  noted,  we  encouraged 
the  Dutch  to  establish  the  independent 
state  of  Indonesia,  which  came  into  being 
as  a  friendly  pro-Western  nation.  As  it 
took  on  greater  and  greater  pro-Com- 
mimist  leanings  imder  the  leadership  of 
President  Sukarno,  we  attempted  to  en- 
courage it  to  hold  a  more  neutral  course; 
but  at  no  time  did  we  directly  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  this  rel- 
atively stable  new  country.  Instead,  we 
continued  to  offer  economic  assistance 
to  help  develop  the  vast  store  of  natural 
resources  and  fledgling  industry  of  Indo- 
nesia. Eventually,  through  an  tmfortu- 
nately  violent  and  bloody  catharsis,  In- 
donesia returned  to  its  friendly  status. 


Second,  in  Malaya  the  British  fought 
a  protracted  war  with  guerrilla  opposi- 
tion. It  was  the  armoimced  intention  of 
Britain  to  establish  an  independent  state 
once  the  guerrillas  were  suppressed. 
Since  this  was  consistent  with  our  own 
national  policy  of  ending  colonifdism  and 
establishing  viable,  independent  nations, 
we  supported  the  British  effort.  However, 
at  no  time  did  we  introduce  American 
military  forces  into  the  Malaya  conflict. 
Third,  in  the  Philippines  guerrillas  who 
had  fought  the  Japanese  had  now  turned 
their  attentions  to  the  new  Philippine 
Government.  This  was  another  pro- 
tracted jungle  war  in  which  we  supplied 
both  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
recognized  government.  Again,  however, 
we  did  not  commit  our  own  military 
forces  to  the  guerrilla  war,  despite  the 
fact  that  American  forces  were  on  the 
island  at  the  time.  We  recognized  that  in 
order  for  a  government  to  be  viable  and 
independent  it  must  develop  the  ability 
to  police  its  own  internal  affairs.  We 
would  help,  but  we  would  not  do  the 
policing  for  the  government. 

Finally,  in  Indochina  we  did  carefully 
consider  the  possibility  of  committing 
our  own  combat  forces  to  help  the 
French.  We  decided  against  this  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  I  have  already  outlined, 
France  refused  to  make  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  end  her  colonial  rule  in  Indo- 
china. To  support  a  colonial  power  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  basic  national 
policy  in  the  Southeast  Asian  area. 

A  second  powerful  influence  was  the 
refusal  of  other  free  world  powers  to  join 
with  us  in  aiding  France.  In  Korea  we 
acted  with  the  approval  of  the  entire 
free  world  and  with  substantial  material 
and  manpower  aid  from  a  number  of 
other  countries.  In  Indochina  we  would 
have  had  to  act  unilaterally,  and  we  were 
unwilling  to  do  this. 

A  third  factor  was  the  growing  belief 
that  the  French  did  not  really  want  help. 
As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in 
his  memoirs : 

Some  of  my  advisers  felt  that  the  French 
had  actually  reached  the  point  where  they 
would  rather  abandon  Indochina,  or  lose  it 
as  a  result  of  a  military  defeat,  than  save  it 
through  international  Intervention. 

At  the  height  of  the  conflict  we  did 
supply  200  technicians,  but  that  was  the 
limit  of  our  manpower  aid. 

We  can  see.  I  think,  from  these  ex- 
amples of  actions  taken  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  act  when  overt 
aggression  takes  place,  but  that  we  re- 
strict our  aid  to  material  and  technical 
assistance  where  the  internal  stability  of 
a  nation  is  involved.  This  is  policy  under 
which  President  Eisenhower  operated,  * 
and  this  is  essentially  the  policy  that 
President  Nixon  has  reaffirmed  in  his 
now  famous  Guam  speech. 

OUR    POLICY    IN    VIETNAM 

While  this  policy  of  restrained  aid  to 
governments  involved  in  internal  strug- 
gles has  been  followed  consistently  in 
all  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  raised  difficult  ques- 
tions not  raised  by  the  other  conflicts  I 
have  briefly  discussed. 

Indochina,  while  under  coordinated 
French  rule,  had  consisted  at  various 
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times  of  three  relatively  independent,  if 
not  fully  sovereign,  states.  The  division  of 
Vietnam  into  two  states  by  the  Geneva 
accords  was  based  more  on  military  and 
political  necessity  than  on  traditional 
national  boimdaries,  although  it  should 
be  noted  that  Vietnam  was  actually  three 
countries — north,  middle,  and  south — be- 
fore the  French  colony  of  Indochina  was 
established. 

The  viability  of  the  two  new  Vietnams 
was  also  problematical.  The  north  had 
all  the  industry,  since  that  was  the  cen- 
ter of  French  influence,  while  the  south 
was  an  agrarian  economy  based  on  rice 
production. 

The  proximity  of  North  Vietnam  to 
China  gave  increased  credibility  to  the 
idea  that  this  w£is  a  Communist-inspired 
aggression  directed,  supplied  and  per- 
haps even  manned  to  some  extent  by 
Chinese  Communists.  The  inability  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  really  was  expansion  on  the 
part  of  China  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  our  decision  not  to  intervene. 
As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  In 
his  memoirs: 

As  I  viewed  the  prospects  of  military  In- 
tervention In  the  relative  calm  of  early  1954, 
It  seemed  clear  that  If  three  basic  require- 
ments were  fulfilled,  the  United  States  could 
properly  and  effectively  render  real  help  In 
winning  the  war.  The  first  requirement  was  a 
legal  right  under  International  law;  second, 
was  a  favorable  climate  of  Free  World  opin- 
ion; and  third,  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Regarding  the  legal  right,  the  course  was 
clear.  Any  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  State©  would  scarcely  be  pooslble  save 
on  the  urgent  request  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, which  request  wotild  have  to  re- 
flect, without  question,  the  desire  of  the  local 
governments. 

World  opinion  represented  a  different 
question.  We  carefully  examined  methods 
and  pirocedures  c&lcuiated  to  win  the  appro- 
bation of  most  of  the  Free  World.  One 
method  would  have  been  for  the  three  Asso- 
ciated States  of  the  French  Union  to  go  to 
the  Unlt«d  Nations  and  request  help  of  that 
body.  Another  would  be  to  conflne  United 
States  Intervention  to  partlcip>atlon  In  a 
coalition.  Including  Briteln,  the  ANZUS 
powers,  and  some  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
nations.  While  we  recognized  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  operation  would  fall  on  the 
United  States,  the  token  forces  supplied  by 
these  other  nations,  as  In  Korea,  would  lend 
moral  standing  to  a  venture  that  otherwise 
could  be  made  to  appear  as  a  brutal  example 
of  Imperialism.  This  need  was  particularly 
acute  because  there  was  no  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  overt  Red  Chinese  participation 
in  the  Indochina  conflict.  (BmpihasLs  added.) 

Because  of  a  basic  conflict  between  our 
policy  of  not  intervening  militarily  in  in- 
ternal conflicts  on  the  one  hand  and 
simultaneously  employing  military  force 
to  prevent  the  overt  expansion  of  Chinese 
Communist  domination  on  the  other 
hand,  our  activities  in  Vietnam  took  on 
the  nature  of  a  holding  tuition  while  we 
attempted  to  determine  precisely  what 
our  policy  toward  Indochina  should  be. 
This  difl&culty  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  yet  clear 
whether  this  was  an  internal  struggle  or 
aggression  of  one  nation  sigalnst  another. 

VThen  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  de- 
cided not  to  participate  In  the  elections 
which  were  contemplated  by  the  Geneva 


accords,  the  United  States  supported  his 
decision.  We  had  not  been  a  party  to  the 
accords,  so  we  were  not  bound  to  see  that 
tliey  were  carried  out.  Support  of  Diem 
was  consistent  with  our  pohcy  of  con- 
taining Communist  China  and  with  end- 
ing colonialism.  However,  the  question  of 
creating  a  viable,  independent  state  in 
South  Vietnam  remained  open. 

In  resMJtion  to  Diem's  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  elections  North  Vietnam 
and  those  in  tlie  South  who  wanted  Ho 
as  their  President  began  undermining  the 
Diem  government.  As  the  level  of  vio- 
lence increased,  we  became  concerned 
that  South  Vietnam  could  not  survive  as 
an  independent  state.  Consistent  with 
our  policy  in  internal  conflicts,  we  pro- 
vided material  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  But  we  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  were,  at 
least  initially,  dealing  with  an  Internal 
conflict. 

When  President  Kennedy  decided  to 
send  in  advisers  to  aid  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  developing  an  effective  mili- 
tary force,  he  made  this  point  absolutely 
clear  In  a  CBS  interview  with  Walter 
Cronkite  on  September  2,  1962.  In  re- 
sponse to  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the  Diem 
government  to  repress  the  Buddhist  op- 
position to  the  policies  of  his  govern- 
ment. President  Kermedy  said: 

Our  best  Judgment  Is  that  he  (Diem)  cant 
bo  successful  on  this  basis.  We  hope  that 
he  comes  to  see  that;  but  In  the  flnai  anal- 
ysis it  Is  the  people  and  the  government 
itself  who  have  to  win  or  lose  this  struggle. 
All  we  can  do  Is  help,  and  we  are  making 
It  very  clear. 

We  can  see  then  that  at  this  point 
our  reliance  was  still  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  win  their  war  and  put  their 
own  house  in  order. 

CHANGE    Of   POUCT 

This  policy  was  changed  with  the  in- 
troduction of  U.S.  combat  forces  into 
Vietnam  in  1965.  The  buildup  was  In- 
credibly rapid,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  addition  of  troops  in  such  num- 
bers would  decisively  turn  the  tide  of 
battle.  By  the  end  of  1965,  we  had  184,300 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  By  the  end 
of  the  following  year  this  number  had 
reached  385,300,  but  the  tide  had  turned. 

The  introduction  of  American  combat 
soldiers  represented  a  departure  from 
our  previous  policy  of  not  committing 
American  military  manpower  to  what 
had.  up  to  this  point,  been  deemed  a  con- 
flict that  could  only  be  resolved  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  itself.  This  step 
indicated  that  this  Government  had  ap- 
parently decided  to  view  the  conflict  as 
an  overt  aggression  of  one  country 
against  another  rather  than  a  problem 
of  internal  order.  The  presence  of  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  contributed  to  this  decision. 

I  think  at  that  point  we  may  have 
lost  sight  of  our  real  objective  in  South- 
east Asia.  As  I  have  indicated,  this  ob- 
jective was  basically  to  end  colonialism 
and  establish  independent  and  viable 
states  to  replace  the  former  colonies. 
Our  goal  then  should  have  been  to  make 
South  Vietnam  viable. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  this  goal,  we 


continued  to  increase  our  military  pres- 
ence. By  the  end  of  1967,  our  troop 
strength  had  increased  another  100.000 
to  485,600.  By  the  end  of  1968  we  had 
536,100  American  soldiers  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and,  when  President  Nixon  took 
oflBce  in  January  of  1969,  the  authorized 
troop  level  in  Vietnam  had  reached 
549,500. 

President  Nixon  realized  that  this 
policy  would  not  end  the  Indochina  con- 
flict, and  he  set  about  finding  a  way  to 
achieve  our  goals  in  Southeast  Asia. 

TBI  SMXaCING  POUCT 

On  May  14,  1969,  the  President  ex- 
plained how  he  would  proceed  toward 
our  goals  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  points 
he  made  in  this  address  to  the  Nation 
are  exceedingly  Important  in  under- 
standing America's  policy  in  Indochina. 

First,  he  explained  his  initial  steps 
after  being  elected  President: 

Our  first  step  began  before  Inauguration. 
This  was  to  launch  an  Intensive  review  of 
every  aspect  of  the  Nation's  Vietnam  policy. 
We  accepted  nothing  on  faith,  we  challenged 
every  assumption  and  every  statistic.  We 
made  a  systematic,  serious  examination  of 
all  the  alternatives  open  to  us.  We  carefully 
considered  recommendations  offered  both  by 
critics  and  supporters  of  past  policies. 

An  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  administration  went  in  challenging 
the  old  assumptions  is  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Don  Oberdorfer's 
March  27  Washington  Post  column: 

One  result  of  the  Initial  Key  Blscayne 
meeting  about  Vietnam  was  a  day-long  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Security  Council  shortly 
after  January  20  at  which  intensive  discus- 
sion and  study  was  devoted  to  four  possible 
military  options,  and  five  possible  interna- 
tional political  results.  In  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. In  each  case,  consideration  was  g^ven 
to  the  costs  of  the  course  of  action,  to  the 
specific  Instruction,  which  would  have  to  be 
given,  and  to  the  consequences  of  faUure. 
About  the  same  time,  a  series  of  toughly- 
worded  questions  was  dispatched  to  the 
major  U.S.  agencies  dealing  with  Vietnam  In 
an  effort  to  establish  the  facts  on  which 
pwlicy  could  be  based.  In  Saigon,  the  field 
headquarters  of  each  agency — Including  the 
Embassy,  the  military  and  the  CIA — was  en- 
couraged to  give  Its  own  honest  assessment 
without  clearance  with  the  other.  When  the 
answers  were  In,  they  showed  that  the  Viet- 
nam-related empires  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment do  not  agree  even  on  the  facts,  much 
less  on  the  solution. 

The  analysis  was  not  easy  and  it  oc- 
cupied a  good  deal  of  the  President's  time. 
But  some  important  conclusions  were 
reached  within  a  short  time,  as  President 
Nixon  explained  In  his  May  address : 

Prom  the  review.  It  became  clear  at  once 
that  the  new  Administration  faced  a  set  of 
Immediate  operational  problems.  The  other 
side  was  preparing  for  a  new  offensive. 

There  was  a  wide  gulf  of  distrust  between 
Washington  and  Saigon. 

In  eight  months  of  talks  In  Parts,  there 
had  been  no  negotiations  directly  concerned 
with  a  final  statement. 

It  was  clear  to  the  President  that  some 
action  had  to  be  taken  to  move  the  Viet- 
nam stalemate  off  dead  center.  An  In- 
creasing military  buildup  was  not  the 
answer,  since  this  was  being  consistently 
met  by  an  increasing  buildup  of  North 
Vietnamese  counterf  orcee. 
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The  President  described  the  action  he 
took  in  response  to  the  "operational 
problems"  he  had  found: 

Therefore,  we  moved  on  several  fronts  at 
once. 

We  fru&txated  the  attack  which  wae 
launched  In  late  February.  As  a  result,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  failed 
to  achieve  their  military  obJecUvee. 

We  restored  a  close  working  relationship 
with  Saigon.  In  the  resulting  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confidence,  Pre&ldent  Thleu  and  his 
Government  have  taken  Important  Initia- 
tives In  the  search  for  a  settlement. 

We  speeded  up  the  strengthening  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  I  am  glad  to  report 
tonight,  that  as  a  result.  General  Abrams 
told  me  on  Monday  that  progress  In  the  train- 
ing program  had  been  excellent,  and  that 
apart  from  any  developments  that  may  occur 
In  the  negotiattoiLs  In  Parts,  that  time  la  ap- 
proaching when  South  Vietnamese  forces 
will  be  able  to  take  over  some  of  the  flghtmg 
fronts  now  being  manned  by  Americans. 

In  weighing  alternate  courses,  we  have 
had  to  recognize  that  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today  is  far  different  from  what  It 
was  two  years  ago  or  four  years  ago  or  ten 
years  ago. 

One  difference  is  that  we  no  longer  have 
the  choice  of  not  intervening.  We  have 
crossed  that  bridge.  There  are  now  more  than 
a  half  million  American  troops  In  Vietnam 
and  35.000  Americans  have  lost  their  lives. 

We  can  have  honest  debate  about  whether 
we  should  have  entered  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  can  have  honest  debate  about  how  the 
war  has  been  conducted.  But  the  urgent 
question  today  is  what  to  do  now  that  we  are 
there. 

Against  that  background,  let  me  discuss 
first  what  we  have  rejected,  and  second,  what 
we  are  prepared  to  accept.  We  have  ruled  out 
attempting  to  Impose  a  purely  military  solu- 
tion on  the  battlefield. 

We  have  also  ruled  out  either  a  one-sided 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  or  the  acceptance 
in  Paris  of  terms  that  would  amount  to  a 
disguised  American  defeat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  put  It  plainly:  What  the  United 
States  wants  for  South  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
important  thing.  What  North  Vietnam  wants 
for  South  Vietnam  Is  not  the  Important 
thing.  What  Is  Important  Is  what  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  want  for  South  Vietnam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  willing  to  agree  to  neutrality  for 
South  Vietnam  If  that  is  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  freely  choose. 

We  believe  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  full  participation  In  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam  by  all  political  elements  that 
are  prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of  force 
or  intimidation. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  any  government 
In  South  Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  Imposing  any  form 
of  government  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  nor  will  we  be  a  party  to  such 
coercion. 

We  have  no  objection  to  retinlficatlon.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  what  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
want:  we  ask  only  that  the  decision  reflect 
the  free  choice  of  the  people  concerned. 

In  this  manner,  the  President  set  forth 
our  policy  toward  South  Vietnam:  Self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Our  goal  then  was  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  which  would 
permit  the  people  of  that  area  to  make  a 
free  choice,  not  a  coerced  choice,  as  to 
the  type  of  government  under  which 
they  would  like  to  live. 


In  order  to  create  this  environment.  It 
was  clear  that  eventually  all  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  would  have  to  be  removed 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue my  statement  about  our  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

As  I  have  said,  the  President  set  forth 
our  policy  toward  Vietnam,  which  was 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
naimese. 

Our  goal,  then,  was  to  create  an  en- 
vironment in  South  Vietnam  which 
would  permit  the  people  of  that  area 
to  make  a  free  choice — not  a  coercive 
choice — as  to  the  type  of  government 
under  which  they  would  like  to  live.  In 
order  to  create  this  environment,  it  was 
clear  that  eventually  all  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  would  have  to  be  removed 
from  South  Vietnam.  To  this  end,  the 
President  made  the  following  offer: 

To  implement  these  principles,  I  reaffirm 
now  our  willingness  to  withdraw  our  forces 
on  a  specified  timetable.  We  ask  only  that 
North  Vietnam  withdraw  Its  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  Into 
North  Vietnam,  also  in  accordance  with  a 
timetable. 

We  include  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  insure 
that  these  countrtes  would  n<?t  be  used  as 
bases  for  a  renewed  war.  Our  offer  provides 
for  a  simultaneous  start  on  withdrawal  by 
both  sides:  for  agreement  on  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable Umetable:  and  for  the  withdrawal 
to  be  accomplished  quickly. 

The  North  Vietnamese  delegates  have 
been  saying  In  Parts  that  poUtlcal  Issues 
shotild  be  discussed  along  with  military 
issues,  and  there  must  be  a  political  settle- 
ment In  the  South.  We  do  not  dispute  this, 
but  the  military  withdrawal  involvee  outside 
forces,  and  can.  therefore,  be  properly  ne- 
gotiated by  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  concurrence  of  its  allies. 

The  political  settlement  Is  an  Internal 
matter  which  ought  to  be  decided  among  the 
South  Vietnamese,  themselves  and  not  Im- 
posed by  outsiders.  However,  if  our  presence 
at  these  political  negotiations  would  be 
helpful,  and  if  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
cerned agreed,  we  should  be  willing  to  partic- 
ipate, along  with  the  representatives  of 
Hanoi,  If  that  aiso  were  desired.  Recent 
statements  by  President  TTileu  have  gone 
far  toward  opening  the  way  to  a  political 
settlement.  He  has  publicly  declared  his  gov- 
ernment's wllUngnefis  to  discuss  a  political 
solution  with  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  has  offered  free  elections.  This  was  a 
dramatic  step  forward,  a  refisonable  offer 
that  covJd  lead  to  a  settlement.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  offered  to  talk 
without  preconditions.  I  believe  the  other 
side  should  also  be  willing  to  talk  without 
precondi  tlotis . 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  recog- 
nizes, as  we  do,  that  a  settlement  must  per- 
mit all  persons  and  groups  that  are  pre- 
pared to  renounce  the  use  of  force  to  partici- 
pate freely  In  the  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam.  To  be  effective,  such  a  settlement 
would  require  two  things:  First,  a  process 
that  would  allow  the  South  Vlertnamese 
people  to  express  their  choice;  and,  second, 


a  guarantee   that  this  process  would  be  a 
fair  one. 

We  do  not  Insist  on  a  particular  form  of 
gviarantee.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  the 
guarantee  should  have  the  confidence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  and  that  they 
should  be  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  all  major  South 
Vietnamese  groups. 

This,  then.  Is  the  outline  of  the  settle- 
ment that  we  seek  to  negotiate  In  Parts.  Its 
basic  terms  are  very  simple:  Muttial  with- 
drawal of  non-South  Vietnamese  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  free  choice  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the 
long-term  Interests  of  pence  require  that  we 
insist  on  no  less,  and  that  the  realities  of 
the  situation  reqiUre  that  we  seek  no  more. 
And  now,  to  make  very  concrete  what  1 
have  said,  I  propose  the  following  specific 
measures,  which  seem  to  me  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  all  parUes  These  proposals 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  full  consultation 
with  President  Thleu. 

As  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached,  all 
non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would  begin 
withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam.  Over  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  by  agreed-upon 
stages,  the  major  portions  of  all  U.S.,  Allied, 
and  other  non-South  Vietnamese  forces 
would  be  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of  this 
twelve  month  pertod,  the  remaining  U.S., 
Allied  and  other  non-South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  move  Into  designated  base  areas 
and  would  not  engage  In  combat  operations. 
The  remaining  U.S.  and  Allied  forces  would 
complete  their  withdrawals  as  the  remain- 
ing North  Vietnamese  forces  were  withdrawn 
and  returned  to  North  Vietnam. 

An  International  supervisory  body,  accept- 
able to  both  sides,  would  be  created  for  the 
purpKJse  of  verifying  withdrawals,  and  for 
any  other  purposes  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  sides. 

This  International  body  would  begin  op- 
erating In  accordance  with  an  agreed  time- 
table and  wotild  participate  In  arranging  su- 
pervised cease  fires  In  Vietnam. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  International 
body  was  functioning,  elections  would  be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  international  body.  Ar- 
rangements wotild  be  made  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

All  parties  would  agree  to  observe  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  of  1954  regarding  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  Accords  of 
1962. 

I  believe  this  proposal  for  peace  is  realistic, 
and  takes  Into  account  of  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  all  concerned.  It  is  consistent  with 
President  Thleu's  six  points.  It  can  accom- 
modate the  vartous  programs  put  forth  by 
the  other  side.  We  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  are  prepared  to  discuss  Its 
details  with  the  other  side. 

This  new  policy  was  hailed  by  many 
persons  who  were  critical  of  the  policies 
the  United  States  had  been  pursuing  up 
to  that  point. 

My  good  friend,  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  stated : 

The  President's  report  to  the  Nation  on 
Vietnam  was  welcome  and  necessary.  It  was 
a  summation  of  the  effort  he  has  made  dur- 
ing the  4  months  of  his  administration  to 
bring  the  United  States  closer  to  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

It  was  a  cleaj  statement  of  the  President's 
purpKJse  to  secure  a  settlement  through  nego- 
tiation, rather  than  the  use  of  military  force 
which  has  only  deepened  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam, and  which  could  go  on  for  many  years. 

In  my  view  the  decisive  stateiment.  and  one 
which  marked  an  advance  over  past  positions, 
was  his  tuiamblguous  affirmation  that  the 
administration  was  prepared  and  willing  to 
consider  in  negotiation,  in  addition  to  tlie 
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concrete  proposals  he  made,  "Hanoi's  four 
points,  the  NFL's  10  points,  provided  it  can 
be  made  consistent  with  the  few  basic  prin- 
ciples I  have  set  forth  here."  For  while  the 
President's  prop>osals  are  certainly  reasonable, 
and  consonant  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  which  Is  a  basic  one  for  our 
country,  we  may  not  be  dealing  with  a  rea- 
sonable Government  or  people  In  terms  of 
otir  own  values  and  we  must  consider  care- 
ftilly  their  proposals. 

I  liked  particularly  that  part  of  his  speech 
in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  United  States 
and  "all  parties  should  agree  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  regarding  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  Accords  of 
1964."  It  has  been  my  view,  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  a  number  of  speeches  In  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  accords  provide  the  best  basis 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  and 
of  Cambodia  tmd  Laos,  and  would  have  in- 
fluence in  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  1965,  I  opposed  the  commencement  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years,  I  urged  on  numerous  occasions 
that  the  United  States  cease  the  bombing 
as  a  means  of  testing  North  Vietnam's  often 
declared  statement  that  such  a  cessation 
would  bring  about  negotiations.  I  recognized 
that  the  cessation  of  bombing  would  not 
necessarily  mean  that  negotiations  would  be 
fruitful  or  satisfactory  to  the  United  States, 
but  I  considered  that  It  was  the  only  means 
of  opening  negoUatlons.  Unfortunately, 
negotiations  thus  far  have  not  been  very 
productive,  but  a  start  has  been  made.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  President's  address  has 
opened  the  way  for  active  and  innovative 
negotiations,  that  will  be  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement  and  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  also  that  his  concrete  proposals 
will  immediately  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  fighting  and  violence  in  South  Vietnam 
on  both  sides. 

If  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLP  want  peace, 
the  President  has  opened  the  way  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement  and  peace.  I  believe 
the  Congress  and  the  people  should  support 
the  President  in  his  initiative  to  achieve 
peace  through  negotiations  and  peaceful 
means,  (Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1969) 
And  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ullnois: 
B4r.  President.  Wednesday  night  President 
Nixon  spoke  wisely  as  he  discussed  the  status 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  made  proposals  to 
end  that  war.  His  remarks  were  honest.  They 
were  constructive.  They  indicated  a  flexi- 
bility of  approach  which  gives  promise  of 
breaking  the  Impasse  at  Parts.  Speaking  as 
one  who  has  been  critical  of  the  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war  over  a  pertod  of  3  years, 
I  can  now  say  that  I  have  confidence  that 
President  Nixon  Is  doing  his  utmost  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  to  do  It  responsibly. 
I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent say  that  "the  time  Is  approaching  when 
South  Vietnamese  forces  will  be  able  to  take 
over  some  of  the  fighting  fronts  now  being 
manned  by  Americans."  And  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  President  say  that  he  has  ruled 
out  attempting  to  impose  a  purely  military 
solution.  These  are  Important  points  with 
which  I  agree  completely. 

The  President's  report  to  the  Nation  was 
certainly  the  most  comprehensive  Presiden- 
tial statement  on  the  war  so  far.  It  was  a 
contribution  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  conflict.  And  it  was  a  contribution  to- 
ward public  understanding  of  the  complex 
issues  Involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to  offer 
every  possible  degree  of  support  that  I  can 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  May  16,  1969.) 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  this  offer  of  reconciliation 
was  not  accepted  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  no  workable  Joint  program  for 
mutual  withdrawal  of  troops  has  been 
worked  out. 


But  our  basic  policy  still  requires  that 
the  Vietnamese  must  settle  their  own 
problems  and  that  we  cannot  remain  for- 
ever in  South  Vietnam.  To  this  end,  a 
parallel — and  essentially  unrelated — sec- 
ond step  was  begun. 

WrrHDBAWAL 

An  indication  of  this  change  in  policy 
was  reported  to  this  body  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee : 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks,  there  have 
been  many  news  stories  about  phased  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  Some  of 
the  hints  or  trial  balloons  have  emanated 
from  the  Pentagon,  some  from  the  Wlilte 
House,  some  from  the  State  Department,  and, 
significantly,  some  from  Saigon. 

Since  early  last  fall,  there  have  been  un- 
confirmed "reports"  that  Increments  of  U.8. 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  Improved  their  capabili- 
ties. The  fiow  of  such  "reports"  has  been 
stepped  up  since  the  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

P>resident  Thleu  was  quoted  on  February 
28  In  the  Washington  Post  as  saying:  "One 
and  possibly  two  United  States  divisions  can 
leave  South  Vietnam  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1969." 

He  Ind'cated  that  one  more  division  might 
leave  in  1970. 

Upon  his  rettim  from  an  inspection  trip 
to  South  Vletna-Ti  in  March,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  spoke  of  Implementing  what  he 
called  phase  II  of  a  program  to  train  and 
develop  the  South  Vietnamese  army  to  take 
over  a  larger  role  In  the  fighting.  There  were 
two  clear  implications  In  what  Secretary 
Laird  had  to  say:  One,  that  the  Johnson 
administration  had  not  done  very  well  with 
thJs  phase  of  the  "program";  and,  '-wo,  that 
the  Nixon  administration  had  adopted  the 
program  but  would  do  better  with  it. 

In  his  press  conference  on  April  7.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  was  asked  about  reports 
of  troop  withdrawal.  In  his  reply,  he  empha- 
sized U.S.  willingness  to  proceed  with  a  plan 
for  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops,  stating  that 
this  could  be  done  "at  once"  if  the  "other 
side'',  a  famous  phrase  of  his  predecessor, 
agreed  to  it.  But  the  Secretary  did  not  rule 
out  the  posslbUity  of  unilateral  withdrawal, 
saying  with  respect  thereto,  "we  are  consid- 
ering all  possibilities." 

Mr.  President,  the  return  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  would  surely  be  welcomed  by 
the  American  people.  The  return  of  even  a 
small  segment  of  the  more  than  500,0(X)  serv- 
icemen we  have  there  would  likely  be  widely 
interpreted  as  a  de-escalation  of  U.S.  efforts, 
and  as  offering  hope  of  "withdrawal"  of  all 
our  troops  In  due  course.  (Congressional 
Record,  May  8,  1969) 

The  program  of  withdrawal  of  our  sol- 
diers from  Vietnam  continued,  and  it 
became  clear  that  considerable  support 
for  the  President's  program  was  devel- 
oping. Congressman  Boland,  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
indicated  this  growing  support: 

The  peace  negotiations  In  Paris  have  given 
all  sides  to  the  Vietnam  dispute  an  opportu- 
nity to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  issues  and 
the  conflict  at  great  length.  Nevertheless,  the 
apparent  deadlock  at  the  peace  table  and 
the  shooting  in  South  Vietnam  continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  years  of  war,  after  years 
of  new  "military  solutions,"  we  have  learned 
that  the  kind  of  conflict  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  at  present  in  Southeast  Asia 
cannot  end  in  mlUtary  victory. 

What  can  we  do  to  achieve  peace? 

One  proposed  solution — fxuther  military 
escalation — is  senseless.  A  new  buildup  in  our 
military  strength  would  only  plunge  us  deeper 
Into  the  military  morass  in  Vietnam  and 
might  even  push  us  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear 
war. 


The  record  of  the  past  6  years  shows — 
plainly  and  indisputably — that  military  esca- 
lation has  not  worked.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  for  example,  was  trumpeted  as  the 
final  step  toward  peace. 

It  was  supposed  to  bring  North  Vietnam 
to  Its  knees,  convincing  Hanoi  that  Its  war 
effort  was  futile.  The  bombing,  instead, 
merely  steeled  North  Vietnam's  resolve  to 
continue  pressing  for  victory.  A  small 
agrarian  nation  with  few  cities  and  little  in- 
dustry. North  Vietnam  weathered  the  most 
intense  bombing  raids  since  World  War  II. 
Renewed  bombing — or  renewed  mlUtary 
strikes  of  any  kind — would  be  equally  fruit- 
less. The  only  way  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
this  war — short  of  a  sudden  meeting  of  the 
nUnds  in  Paris — is  to  begin  an  orderly  with- 
drawing of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Eklward  Kennedy,  In  a  major 
foreign  policy  speech  delivered  last  August,  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  suggested  troop 
withdrawal.  He  pointed  out — rightly,  I 
think — that  a  significant  decrease  In  our  mili- 
tary activity  and  millttiry  personnel  would 
make  clear  to  Saigon  that  a  negotiated  p>eace 
is  the  only  tenable  solution.  He  emphasized, 
too,  that  such  a  withdrawal  would  help  con- 
vince North  Vietnam  of  our  gentilne  desire 
for  peace.  Senator  Aiken  last  week  also  made 
this  proposal,  calling  for  what  he  termed  an 
"orderly  withdrawal."  His  prop>08al,  I  think, 
is  sound.  I  am  not  talking  here  about  a  sud- 
den overnight  flight  from  South  Vietnam, 
leaving  the  country  In  chaos  and  Its  leaders 
stranded  naked  before  their  enemies.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  am  talking  about  a  steady  and 
measured  withdrawal  of  American  forces — a 
withdrawal  that  would  increase  commensu- 
rately,  step  by  step,  with  South  Vietnam's 
growing  ability  to  defend  itself. 

The  briskly  disciplined  new  Army  that 
South  Vietnam  is  developing  should  take  over 
the  bulk  of  the  war  effort.  We  must  convince 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that  we 
will  not  remain  there  forever. 

The  prospects  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
In  Paris  should  be  hopefully  brighter  once 
Saigon  and  Hanoi  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  fight  an 
interminable  guerrilla  war  in  Asia.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  May  6,  1969) 

On  November  3  of  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent explained  what  had  happened  to  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  mutual  withdrawal 
agreements  he  had  described  in  his  May 
14  speech. 

The  President  said: 

In  order  to  end  a  war  fought  on  many 
fronts,  I  initiated  a  pursuit  for  peace  on 
many  fronts. 

"In  a  television  speech  on  May  14,  In  a 
speech  before  the  United  Nations,  and  on  a 
number  of  other  occasions,  I  set  forth  our 
peace  proposals  In  great  detail. 

We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year.  We  have 
proposed  a  cease-fire  under  international 
sui>ervislon. 

We  have  offered  free  elections  tmder  inter- 
national supervision  with  the  Commtinlats 
partlclp>ating  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  elections  as  an  organized  politi- 
cal force.  The  Saigon  Government  has 
pledged  to  accept  the  result  of  the  election. 
We  have  not  put  forth  our  proposals  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-lt  basis.  We  have  Indicated 
that  we  are  willing  to  dlsctiss  the  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  other  side 
and  that  anything  Is  negotiable  except  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
termine their  own  future.  At  the  Paris  peace 
conference,  Ambassador  Lodge  has  demon- 
strated otir  flexibility  and  good  faith  in  40 
public  meetings. 

Hanoi  has  refused  even  to  discuss  our  pro- 
posals. They  demand  otir  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  their  terms;  that  we  withdraw  all 
American  forces  Inunedlately  and  uncondl- 
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ttonally  and  that  we  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  as  we  leave. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  has  bec&me  clear  that  the  obstacle  In 
negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  Is  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  It  Is  not 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  obstacle  is  the  other  side's  absolute 
refusal  to  show  the  least  »-llHngness  to  Join 
us  in  seeldng  a  just  peace.  It  will  not  do  so 
while  It  Is  convinced  that  all  It  hu  to  do  Is 
to  wait  for  our  next  concession,  and  the  next 
until  It  gets  everything  It  wants.  There  can 
be  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  progress 
in  negotiation  depends  above  all  on  Hanoi's 
deciding  to  negotiate  seriously. 

But  Hanoi's  intractable  position  did 
not  preclude  us  from  taking  independent 
and  unilateral  action  to  terminate  our 
involvement  in  this  conflict.  President 
Nixon  described  that  action  by  recount- 
ing what  he  had  said  in  Guam : 

At  the  time  we  launched  our  search  for 
peace.  I  recognized  that  we  might  not  suc- 
ceed In  brlngmg  an  end  to  the  war  through 
negotiation.  I.  therefore,  put  Into  effect  an- 
other plan  to  bring  p)eftce — a  plan  which  will 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what 
happens  on  the  negotiating  front. 

It  Is  in  line  with  a  major  shift  In  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  which  I  described  In  my  press 
conference  at  Guam  on  July  25.  Let  me 
briefly  explain  what  has  been  described  as 
the  Nixon  doctrine — a  policy  which  not  only 
will  help  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  which 
is  an  essential  element  of  our  program  to 
prevent  future  Vletnams. 

We  Americans  are  a  do-it-yourself  F»eople — 
an  Impatient  people.  Instead  of  teaching 
someone  else  to  do  a  Job.  we  like  to  do  It 
ourselves.  This  trait  has  been  carried  over 
into  our  foreign  policy. 

In  Korea  and  again  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  furnished  most  of  the  money,  most  of 
the  arms,  and  most  of  the  men  to  help  the 
people  of  those  countries  defend  their  free- 
dom against  Communist  aggression.  Before 
any  American  troops  were  committed  to  Viet- 
nam, a  leader  of  another  Asian  country  ex- 
pressed this  opinion  to  me  when  I  was  trav- 
eling In  Asia  as  a  private  citizen:  "When 
you  are  trying  to  assist  another  nation  de- 
fend Its  freedom,  U.S.  policy  should  be  to 
help  them  fight  the  war  but  not  to  fight  the 
war  for  them." 

In  Guam.  I  laid  down  these  three  prin- 
ciples as  guidelines  for  futtire  American  pol- 
icy toward  Asia: 

1.  The  United  States  will  keep  all  of  our 
treaty  commitments. 

2.  We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation  al- 
lied with  us  or  of  a  nation  whose  svirvlval 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

3.  In  cases  Involving  other  types  of  ag- 
gression, we  shall  fiimish  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  when  requested  In  accord- 
ance with  our  treaty  commitments.  But  we 
shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened 
to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  manpower  for  Its  defense. 

After  I  axmounced  this  policy,  I  found 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Vietnam,  South  Korea  and  other  nations 
which  might  be  threatened  by  Commtinlst 
aggression  welcomed  this  new  direction  In 
American  foreign  pwUcy.  The  defense  of 
freedom  is  everybody's  business — not  Just 
America's  business.  And  It  is  particularly  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  whose  freedom 
Is  threatened.  The  policy  of  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration not  only  resulted  in  our  assum- 
ing the  primary  responsibility  for  fighting 
the  war  but  even  more  significantly  It  did 
not  adequately  stress  the  goal  of  strength- 
ening the  South  Vietnamese  so  that  they 
could  defend  themselves  when  we  left. 

Not  only  did  this  new  doctrine  meet 
with  favorable  response  from  our  Asian 


allies,  but  it  was  also  greeted  as  a  posi- 
tive step  in  the  right  direction  here  at 
home.  Three  days  after  President  Nix- 
on's Guam  press  conference,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
made  the  following  remarks: 

The  President  Is  moving  with  caution  and 
consideration  but  also  with  a  sense  of  real- 
ity based  on  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred on  thla  globe.  He  Is  not  advocating  Iso- 
lationism, nor  Is  he  advocating  the  aban- 
donment of  Asia.  In  his  candid  statements, 
both  In  this  country  and  in  Guam,  he  has 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  is  a  Pa- 
cific power  with  peripheral  interests  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

The  first  two  steps  on  the  Journey  of  un- 
derstanding were  in  the  Philippines  and  In- 
donesia, two  nations  which  are  primarily 
Pacific  powers  but  with  greater  interests  on 
the  Asian  mainland  thsoi  the  United  States. 
What  the  President  has  done.  In  short.  Is  to 
signal  the  less  likelihood  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  wars  on  the  Asian  mainland  In 
the  future.  The  President  has  also  en- 
couraged the  Asian  nations  to  depend  more 
on  themselves  In  both  Internal  security  and 
military  defense  which,  to  me,  seems  to  be  a 
soimd  long-range  policy. 

Consistent  with  this  new  policy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  in  his  November 
3  address  his  plan  to  bring  our  boys 
home: 

The  Vletnamlzatlon  Plan  was  launched 
following  Secretary  Laird's  visit  to  Vietnam 
In  March.  Under  the  plan,  I  ordered  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  training  and  equip- 
ment of  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

In  July,  on  my  visit  to  Vietnam,  I  changed 
General  Abram's  orders  so  that  they  were 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  our  new 
policy.  Under  the  new  orders  the  primary 
mission  of  our  troops  Is  to  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  air  operations  have  been  reduced  by 
over  twenty  percent. 

We  have  now  begun  to  see  the  results  of 
this  long  overdue  change  in  American  policy 
m  Vietnam. 

After  five  years  of  Americans  gomg  Into 
Vietnam,  we  are  finally  bringing  American 
men  home.  By  December  15,  over  60,000  men 
will  have  been  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam— Including  twenty  percent  of  all  com- 
bat troops. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  continued  to 
gain  In  strength.  As  a  result  they  have  been 
able  to  take  over  combat  responsibilities  from 
our  American  forces. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  which  we  have 
worked  out  In  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
aU  VS.  ground  combat  forces  and  their  re- 
placement by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on 
an  orderly  scheduled  timetable.  This  with- 
drawal win  be  made  from  strength  and  not 
from  weakness.  As  South  Vietnamese  forces 
become  stronger,  the  rate  of  American  wlth> 
drawal  can  become  greater. 

I  have  not  and  do  not  Intend  to  announce 
the  timetable  for  our  program.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  for  this  decision.  As  I  have 
Indicated  on  several  occcaslons,  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  wlU  depend  on  developments  on 
three  fronts: 

One  Is  the  progress  which  may  be  made 
at  the  Paris  talks.  An  announcement  of  a 
fixed  timetable  for  our  withdrawal  wotild 
completely  remove  any  Incentive  for  the 
enemy  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

They  would  simply  wait  until  our  forces 
bad  withdrawn  and  then  move  In. 

The  other  two  factc^rs  on  which  we  will 
base  our  withdrawal  decisions  are  the  level 
of  enemy  activity  and  the  progress  of  tbe 


training  program  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  Progress  on  both  these  fronts  has 
been  greater  than  we  anticipated  when  we 
started  the  withdrawal  program  In  June.  As 
a  result,  our  timetable  for  withdrawal  U 
more  optimistic  now  thein  when  we  made 
our  first  estimate  In  June.  This  clearly  dem- 
onstrates why  It  Is  not  wise  to  be  frozen  In 
on  a  fixed  timetable.  We  must  retain  the 
fiexlblUty  to  base  each  withdrawal  decision 
on  the  situation  as  It  Is  at  that  time  rather 
than  on  estimates  that  are  no  longer  valid. 
Along  with  this  optimistic  estimate,  I  must — 
In  all  candor — leave  one  note  of  caution.  If 
the  level  of  enemy  activity  significantly  In- 
creases we  might  have  to  adjust  our  time- 
table acccordlngly. 

Under  the  President's  program  of 
withdrawal,  our  troop  strength  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  549.500  author- 
ized by  the  previous  administration  to 
429.550  as  of  May  21  of  this  year.  And 
the  President  has  indicated  that  this 
level  will  decrease  to  no  more  than  285,- 
000  by  next  April  15. 

U.S.    PRESTIGE 

There  is  one  aspect  of  our  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia  which  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
cussed. The  United  States  has  been  ef- 
fective in  maintaining  peace  in  this  area 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  because  of 
two  factors:  prestige  and  credibility. 
China  backed  down  from  its  planned  in- 
vasion of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  because 
they  knew  the  7th  Fleet  was  ready  to 
repel  their  efforts.  They  respected  both 
our  position  as  a  world  power  and  our 
determination  to  use  that  power  in  the 
defense  of  those  islands.  Prestige  and 
credibility — these  two  factors  make  the 
United  States  a  world  power. 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Soviet 
Union  also  decided  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  withdrew 
their  missiles  from  that  island.  Again, 
prestige  and  credibility  prevented  World 
War  in. 

When  the  Chinese  invaded  India  in 
1962,  we  indicated  our  intention  to  help 
India  repel  this  attack  and  the  Chinese 
withdrew.  Again  prestige  and  credibility 
were  our  key  to  success. 

The  conflict  in  Indochina  has  done, 
I  believe,  some  damage  to  our  credibility. 
We  have  not  achieved  a  military  victory, 
because  we  have  not  sought  one.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  think  we  were  try- 
ing for  such  a  victory,  it  appears  that 
we  were  incapable  of  achieving  it.  This 
has  resulted,  I  believe,  in  the  feeling 
among  some  revolutionary  elements  in 
the  world  that  the  United  States  can- 
not be  effective  in  aiding  a  government 
beset  by  guerrilla  warfare. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  our  pol- 
icy toward  'Vietnam  also  consider  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  as  a 
power  that  can  effect  its  will  once  it  has 
decided  that  such  action  is  in  its  national 
interest. 

"Precipitous  withdrawal" — that  is,  the 
immediate  and  pellmell  retreat  with 
enemy  soldiers  chasing  our  last  troops 
out — is  unacceptable.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  humiliating  defeat  that  would  se- 
verely cripple  our  credibility  as  a  world 
power.  For  this  reason  President  Nixon 
has  rejected  "precipitous  withdrawal." 

But  "precipitous  withdrawal"  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  orderly  withdrawal  that 
President  Nixon  has  announced.  By  re- 
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placing  our  combat  units  with  newly 
trained  and  equipped  South  "Vietnamese 
combat  units,  we  can  withdraw  without 
military  defeat,  leaving  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  defend  their  nation  after  we 
have  gone.  This  policy  will  permit  us 
to  end  our  direct  military  involvement 
In  this  area  which  retaining  our  credibil- 
ity and  simultaneously  accomplishing 
our  other  goals. 

The  second  factor  In  our  ability  to 
keep  world   peace — prestige — has,  con- 
trary to  much  that  has  been  said  by 
critics  of  this  war.  not  seriously  been 
injure§>'^o  one  doubts  our  sincerity  or 
-fiurpose  at  this  point.  But  our  prestige 
coifld-snffer  serious  damage  if  we  "pre- 
cipitously  withdrew."   Even   a   country 
with  credible  power  is  not  to  be  believed 
if  it  does  not  have  will  to  carry  out  its 
annoimced  intentions   in   international 
./^^alrs.  All  four  of  our  most  recent  Presi- 
\dent^  have  commented  on  the  impor- 
vtftBfce  of  our  prestige  to  keeping  world 
\peace. 

\  President  Eisenhower  wrote  in  his 
memoirs : 

One  possibility  was  to  supi>ort  the  French 
With  air  strikes,  possibly  from  carriers,  on 
Communist  Installations  around  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  There  were  grave  doubts  in  my  mind 
tybout  the  effectiveness  of  such  air  strikes 
ob  deployed  troops  where  good  cover  was 
plentiful.  Employment  of  air  strikes  alone  to 
support  French  forces  In  the  Jungle  would 
create  a  double  Jeopardy;  It  would  comprise 
an  act  of  war  and  would  also  entail  the  risk 
of  having  Intervened  and  lost.  Air  power 
might  be  temporarily  beneficial  to  French 
morale,  but  I  had  no  Intention  of  tislng 
United  States  forces  In  any  limited  action 
w>^  the  force  employed  would  probably  not 
Be  decisively  effective. 

And  President  Kennedy,  in  an  inter- 
view with  NBC  newsmen  Chet  Huntley 
and  E>avid  Brinkley,  said : 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  and  SEATO. 
Southeast  Asia  and  Indeed  all  of  Asia  has 
been  maintained  Independent  against  a 
powerttU  force,  the  Chinese  Communists. 
■What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  Ameri- 
cans will  get  Impatient  and  say,  because 
they  don't  like  events  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
they  don't  like  the  Government  In  Saigon, 
that  we  should  withdraw.  That  only  makes 
it  easy  for  the  Communists.  I  think  we 
should  stay.  We  should  use  our  Influence  In 
as  effective  a  way  as  we  can,  but  we  should 
not  withdraw. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  stated: 

There  are  those  who  ask  why  this  re- 
sponsibility should  be  ours.  The  answer  Is 
simple.  There  Is  no  one  else  who  can  do  the 
Job.  Our  power  Is  essential.  In  the  final 
test.  If  the  nations  of  Asia  are  to  be  secure 
from  expanding  cammvmlsm.  Thus,  when 
India  was  attacked.  It  looked  to  us  for  help, 
and  we  gave  it  gladly. 

We  believe  that  Asia  should  be  directed 
by  Asians.  But  that  means  each  Asian  peo- 
ple must  have  the  right  to  find  Its  own  way, 
not  that  one  group  or  nation  should  over- 
run all  the  others. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  aim  In 
Vietnam  is  not  simply  the  conquest  of  the 
South,  tragic  as  that  would  be.  It  Is  to  show 
that  American  commitment  Is  worthless. 
Once  that  Is  done,  the  gates  are  down  and 
the  road  Is  open  to  expansion  and  endless 
oonqueet.  That  Is  why  Communist  China  op- 
poses discussions,  even  though  such  discus- 
sions are  clearly  In  the  Interest  of  North 
Vietnam. 


President  Nixon  addressed  himself  to 
the  importance  of  our  prestige  in  his  No- 
vember 3  address  to  the  Nation: 

A  Nation  cannot  remain  great  If  It  betrays 
Its  allies  and  lets  down  its  friends.  Our  de- 
feat and  humiliation  m  South  Vietnam 
would  without  question  promote  recklesenees 
In  the  councUs  of  those  great  powers  who 
have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of  world 
conquest. 

This  wotild  spark  violence  wherever  our 
commitments  help  maintain  pe&ce — In  the 
Middle  East,  in  Berlin,  eventually  even  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ultimately,  this  would  cost  more  lives.  It 
would  not  bring  peace  but  more  war. 

We  must,  therefore,  accomplish  our 
announced  goal  of  withdrawing  all  com- 
bat troops  from  "Vietnam  In  a  manner 
which  will  presen'e  both  our  prestige 
and  credibility. 

This  course  has  been  suggested  on 
many  occasions  by  numerous  critics  of 
this  war.  On  February  17,  1965.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
stated: 

This  Is  basically  a  poUtlcal  fight  .  .  .  That 
In  the  long  run  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  rather  than  by  outsiders. 
(Senator  George  McGovern)  . 

The  Senator  on  June  27, 1965,  endorsed 
a  consolidation  of  our  present  position, 
keeping  our  casualties  at  a  minimum.  He 
said: 

The  strategy  I  have  suggested — the  tight- 
ening of  our  defense  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  holding  of  the  cities  and  the  enclaves  In 
the  coastal  area — is  a  policy  that  Involves 
primarily  political  patience  and  miUtary 
restraint. 

It  will  demonstrate  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
that  we  have  the  staying  power  to  keep  our 
commitment  according  to  the  guidelines  that 
are  most  practical  for  us.  rather  than  playing 
the  game  according  to  guerrilla  rules,  which 
Includes  the  Jungle  ambush,  at  which  they 
are  the  admitted  masters. 

A  speedy  resolution  of  the  conflict  is 
the  policy  the  President  has  attempted  to 
follow.  Unfortunately,  the  intractability 
of  North  Vietnam  has  made  a  negotiated 
settlement  impossible,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  situation 
might  change,  but,  if  it  does  not,  the 
President  has  also  been  following  a  path 
that  will  end  our  combat  role  in  South 
Vietnam  without  negotiated  a^eement. 

VIBTNAMIZATION 

The  purpose  of  my  lengthy  remarks 
and  liberal  quotation  of  the  statements 
of  others  has  been  to  provide  the  back- 
ground necessary  to  imderstand  the 
merits  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  In  short,  they 
are: 

First.  It  is  essentially  an  action  we  can 
take  with  our  South  Vietnamese  ally  re- 
gardless of  what  other  nations  do.  In  this 
sense  we  are  in  control  of  our  destiny. 

Second.  Our  national  goal  of  suiti- 
colonialism  and.  the  creation  of  viable  in- 
dependent states  will  be  served. 

Third.  Our  prestige  and  credibility  in 
international  affairs  will  be  preserved 
and  even  enhanced. 

The  major  difficulty  that  has  developed 
in  this  country  over  the  policy  of  Viet- 
namization  is  one  of  opinion.  An  increas- 
ing segment  of  our  society  does  not  be- 
lieve it  will  work.  The  actions  in  Cam- 
bodia have  been  viewed  by  some  as  an 
indication  that  it  is  not  working,  a  view 


with  which  I  do  not  agree.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  which  a 
few  years  ago  could  hardly  defend 
Saigon,  is  now  functioning  effectively  in 
the  very  sanctuaries  of  the  enemy,  is  to 
me  an  indication  of  its  success  rather 
than  its  failure. 

But  if  this  one  factor  is  not  adequate  to 
dispel  the  feehng  that  Vietnamization 
caimot  work,  let  me  describe  to  you  the 
success  this  program  has  been  meeting 
in  South  Vietnam. 

"When  we  speak  of  Vietnamization  we 
are  essentially  speaking  of  the  process 
by  which  the  major  military,  paramili- 
tary an<J  civil  responsibiUties  that  Amer- 
icans have  assumed  in  South  Vietnam 
are  returned  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

The  war  has  patterned  the  entire  fab- 
ric of  South  Vietnamese  living.  As  the 
United  States  withdraws  from  its  con- 
siderable involvement  in  the  siffairs  of 
that  country,  we  have  sought  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment could  provide  for  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
who  have  depended  on  us.  As  we  reduce 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  it  is  en- 
cumbent upon  us  to  coordinate  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  our  other  allies. 
We  must  not  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
this  nation  after  defending  it  for  so 
many  years.  "Vletnamlzatlon  is  the  pro- 
gram we  have  chosen  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfill  the  commitment  we  have  to 
our  own  Nation  to  terminate  UjS.  in- 
volvement in  the  fighting  there. 

IMPRESSIONS    FROM    PERSONAL    VISIT 

The  responsibilities  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  want  to  resume  for 
themselves  are  manifold  and  encom- 
pass socioeconomic  and  political  actl'vl- 
ties  as  well  as  military  activities.  I  see 
this  implementation  of  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion program  as  possible  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  pacification 
program  carried  out  since  our  early  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

•When  I  visited  South  Vietnam  last 
summer  I  'wus  greatly  impressed  by  the 
success  of  the  relatively  unheralded  pac- 
ification program.  At  that  time.  76.4  per- 
cent of  the  rural  population  of  South 
Vietnam  lived  in  areas  under  control  of 
the  Thieu  government;  and  only  11.8 
percent  of  their  rural  population  were  in 
areas  not  controlled  by  the  government. 
If  all  urban  and  rural  areas  are  consid- 
ered together  84.2  percent  of  the  total 
population — 17.219,100 — were  in  pEicifled 
areas  under  complete  South  Vietnamese 
Government  control  while  8  percent  lived 
in  areas  occupied  by,  but  not  completely 
pacified  by,  the  Thieu  government  and 
only  7.8  percent  of  the  total  population 
did  not  live  in  pacified  areas. 

The  observations  reflect  an  increas- 
ingly stable  government  structure  in 
South  Vietnam.  My  visit  there  was  after 
President  Nixon's  withdrawal  of  the  first 
25,000  troops,  as  I  reported  then,  my 
strongest  impression  was  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  very  capable 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  trained  by  \JS. 
forces,  will  replace  our  fighting  men.  The 
Vietnamization  program  has  given  the 
South  Vietnamese  time;  time  to  train 
and  arm  themselves  to  resist  further 
aggression. 
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Timing  Is  the  essence  of  the  Vietnami- 
zatlon  program.  Most  of  us  agree  with 
President  Nixon's  goal  of  withdrawing 
our  forces.  The  element  of  time  Is  the 
only  dispute. 

The  village  of  Gia  Dang,  which  I  visit- 
ed last  summer  with  Senator  Bellmon. 
is  a  graphic  illustration  of  what  the 
Vietnamization  program  can  achieve. 
The  people  there  told  us  how  their 
former  homes  and  villages  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  war.  They  hid  in  caves 
and  scrounged  for  food  along  the  rivers. 
Not  until  the  ARVN  was  able  to  wrest 
control  of  that  area  were  these  dis- 
placed persons  able  to  establish  new 
homes  in  the  village  of  Gia  Dang.  With 
their  security  established  by  their  own 
army,  Gia  Dang  is  an  active  Ashing  -vil- 
lage, self-supported  by  the  initiative  of 
the  residents.  Gia  Dang  showed  me  the 
sound  utility  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram. If  we  can  provide  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  time  to  train  for  the  gen- 
eral protection  of  their  country  as  we 
did  in  Gia  Dang,  our  troops  will  return 
home  and  remain  home. 

rVALUATING    VIETNAMIZATION 

In  the  national  media  and  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  we  have  heard  much 
about  different  methods  of  calculations 
to  measure  successes  or  failures  in  the 
Vietnam  war — the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram should  be  subject  to  the  same 
scrutiny.  The  perspective  offered  by  Lt. 
Col.  Vince  Tocci  writing  in  May's  Armed 
Forces  Journal  is  pertinent  to  this  point: 

There  are  statistics  on  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable activity  in  the  war.  How  many  In- 
direct attacks?  How  many  flsh?  How  much 
rice?  How  m.any  weapons?  How  many  de- 
serters? How  many  bars?  It's  a  wonder  some- 
one doesn't  ask.  "How  many — 'how  manys" 
are  kept?"  The  real  question  Is,  "What  does 
It  a'.l  mean?" 

It  Lb  Important  U  It  fits  Into  a  proper  con- 
tert.  In  the  wrong  framework  these  statis- 
tics are  practically  worthless.  Unfortunately. 
statistics  have  become  ends  In  themselves 
rather  than  substantive  Items  which  help  to 
explain  or  clarify  the  situation.  The  wrong 
framework — overslmpUfled  and  overquantl- 
fled — will  not  clarify  this  problem.  For  Its 
part,  the  U.S.  Government,  whUe  keeping 
the  American  public  apprised  of  all  these 
numbers,  has  probably  added  to  the  con- 
fusion. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  new  device  for  measur- 
ing progress  In  a  guerrilla  war.  The  measur- 
ing devices  ctirrently  In  use  do  not  really 
measure  progress  In  a  war  of  Insurgency. 

The  statistics  reported  to  date  have  been 
measuring  United  States  effort  and  not 
United  States  achievement.  As  the  United 
States  effort  Increased,  the  public  expected 
a  corresponding  advancement  toward  victory 
and  peace,  since  there  Is  no  measurement  of 
achievement  the  pubUc  cannot  see  the  prog- 
ress. As  a  result,  the  war  appears  to  some 
people  to  be  a  hopeless  quagmire. 

Conversely,  the  enemy  gets  all  the  credit. 
In  spite  of  the  enormous  military  effort 
against  them  they  continue  to  exist.  Ergo: 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  victorious.  Some  people  actually  believe 
this  fantasy  Some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
the  United  States  forces  are  Immoral,  Illegal, 
and  have  lost  the  war. 

Colonel  Tocci  served  in  Vietnam  from 
May  1966  to  May  1967  as  an  air  briefer 
and  later  as  chief  of  combat  news  for 
the  Seventh  Air  Force.  That  experience 
developed  for  him  an  intimate  and  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  Vietnam  opera- 


tions. When  he  addressed  himself  to 
Vietnamization  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  he  too  spoke  of  the  element  of 
time: 

In  this  program  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
training  and  equipping  the  Vietnamese.  As 
they  Increase  their  capability  and  assume  a 
stronger  defensive  posture,  the  United  States 
redeploys  Its  troops.  More  than  116,000  Amer- 
icans have  departed  Vietnam  In  less  than  a 
year:  more  will  follow  as  the  Vietnamese  po- 
tential becomes  fact. 

But  flrst  It  will  take  time.  Training,  equip- 
ping, and  building  an  experienced  flghtlng 
team  Is  not  an  overnight  project.  And  second, 
since  this  Is  a  war  for  people,  progress  must 
include  many  nonmiUtary  aspects.  Economic, 
social  and  Internal  security  development 
must  advance  along  with  the  military.  And 
third,  the  Communists  must  disrupt  the 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  or  find  themselves 
without  popular  support  and  facing  a  strong 
all-Vietnamese  armed  force  capable  of  pro- 
tecting Its  own  people's  freedom.  The  at- 
tempts at  disruption  may  cause  tempwrary 
slowdowns  in  the  Vietnamization  process. 

Vietnamization  combines  the  best  ele- 
ments of  United  States  Involvement  with 
Vietnamese  aspirations.  The  end  result,  given 
time  for  Implementation,  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  American  commitment  and  position  as 
a  responsible  leader  in  the  free  world. 

When  considering  the  Vietnamization 
program,  we  cannot  overemphasize  its 
broad  effect — military,  political,  and 
socioeconomic.  Each  of  these  aspects  so 
interacts  with  each  other  and  this  Is  the 
complexity  of  the  subject.  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  information  on 
each  of  these  aspects.  Let  me  present  this 
report  on  the  progress  of  Vietnamization 
to  you : 

Progress  rN  Vietnamization — Miutart 

I  would  particularly  like  to  direct  Interest 
to  two  areas  of  progress  resulting  from  pure- 
ly military  operations.  The  flrst  Is  the  In- 
creased presence  throughout  the  Vietnamese 
countryside  of  stabilizing  agencies  of  the 
government  of  Vietnam  which  promote  in- 
creased basic  security  for  the  people:  sec- 
ondly, the  social  and  econcwnlc  Improve- 
ments throughout  the  countryside  which 
are  visible  to,  and  directly  assist,  the  Viet- 
namese people  at  the  lowest  level. 

We  are  making  visible  progress  in  Vlet- 
namlzlng  the  military  portion  of  the  war. 
The  results  of  our  efforts  to  turn  over  the 
fighting  to  the  RVNAP  are  encouraging.  Pore- 
most  among  the  results,  of  course.  Is  the  21 
percent  reduction  In  our  total  troop  strength 
to  below  the  434.000  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  recently  announced  reduction  of 
an  additional  150,000  will,  of  course,  be 
paced  by  the  progress  of  Vietnamization,  as 
well  as  the  level  of  enemy  activity. 

As  part  of  our  overall  United  States  troop 
reduction  In  Vietnam,  the  number  of 
Infantry-type  maneuver  battalions  has  been 
reduced  by  approximately  29  '"r  from  one  year 
ago.  The  forthcoming  redeployment  will,  of 
coui-se,  include  more  maneuver  battalions  as 
well  as  support  forces. 

We  have  also  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  or  withdrawn  some  of  our 
ground  forces  from  about  26%  of  the  tacti- 
cal areas  for  which  we  once  had  complete 
respwnsiblUty. 

As  a  direct  result  of  our  efforts  at  Viet  nam - 
Izlng  the  war,  we  have  seen  a  63  "^r  decrease 
In  United  States  personnel  killed  In  action 
from  the  first  quarter  of  1969  to  the  same 
period  In  1970.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
United  States  military  wounded  In  action 
has  been  reduced  by  54%  during  the  same 
period. 

We  have  provided  more  effective  equipment 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Air  Force  to  al- 


low them  to  prosecute  the  war.  Their  use  of 
this  equipment  to  assume  a  greater  portion 
of  the  combat  role  Is  encouraging.  For  ex- 
ample, attack  sorties  flown  by  the  Vietnam 
Air  Force  between  flrst  quarter  1969  and  1970 
have  Increased  more  than  40%  while  the 
United  States  Air  Force  has  decreased  Its 
sorties  by  over  47  % . 

To  provide  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Air 
Force  with  adequate  facilities  not  only  to 
conduct  mlUt&ry  operations,  but  also  to  as- 
sist In  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  the  United  States  has  turned  over 
several  key  installations  no  longer  required. 
The  9th  Infantry  Division  Base  at  Dong  Tam 
Is  now  the  home  of  the  ARVN  7th  Infantry 
Division.  The  United  States  Navy  Base  at  My 
Tho  is  now  a  Vietnamese  navy  facility.  The 
3rd  Marine  Division  Base  at  Dong  Ha  Is  now 
used  by  the  ARVN  1st  Infantry  Division.  The 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  now  operates  the  air 
base  at  NHA  Trang  with  remaining  United 
States  units  as  tenants.  Recently,  the  base 
camp  of  the  4th  United  States  Infantry  EMvl- 
slon  at  Cemnp  Enarl,  near  Pleiku,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Additional 
facilities  at  Danang,  Vung  Tau,  Blen  Hoa,  Lai 
ICie.  Can  Tho.  and  Blnh  Thuy  are  also  pro- 
grammed for  turnover  In  the  near  future. 

The  task  of  training  the  RVN  serviceman 
not  only  in  the  basic  skills  of  his  branch  but 
also  In  the  technical  skills  required  to  of>er- 
ate  and  maintain  the  newer  equipment,  has 
been  formidable.  We  have  assisted  the  GVN 
In  establishing  more  and  better  training  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  the  requirement  for 
training  centers  and  service  schools.  These 
facilities  currently  have  a  student  training 
load  of  over  600.000.  up  27%  from  1969  and 
up  over  50%  from  1968. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Air  Force  personnel  are 
brought  to  the  United  States  each  year  to  re- 
ceive technical  training  not  yet  available  In 
Vietnam.  This  year,  over  7,000  Vietnamese 
military  p>ersonnel  will  be  trained  in  a  wide 
variety  of  advanced  skills  in  the  United 
States,  compared  with  ap>proximately  2,600 
last  year,  and  1.900  in  1968.  Over  half  of  the 
1970  student  load  in  the  United  States  con- 
sists of  helicopter  and  fixed  wing  pilot 
trainees  and  mechanics. 

As  you  know,  the  regular  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Air  Force  have  been 
allowed  to  devote  more  and  more  attention 
to  purely  tactical  operations  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  paramilitary  security  forces  rang- 
ing from  the  j>opular  forces  to  national  jk)- 
Uce  to  peoples  self-defense  forces. 

These  security  forces  provide  visible  evi- 
dence of  GVN  presence  to  the  villagers.  The 
National  police  have  expanded  from  a  force 
level  of  approximately  17,000  in  1964  to 
nearly  90,000  today.  The  national  police  have 
two  distinct  roles:  support  of  pacification 
measures  and  national  development.  In  both 
roles,  attention  Is  focused  on  creation  of  a 
stable  government  with  an  effective  civil 
police  force  throughout  urban  and  rural 
areas.  In  Its  paramilitary  role  In  pacifica- 
tion, trained  police  field  forces  companies 
are  employed  In  the  villages,  hamlets,  and 
urban  areas  to  Identify  and  neutralize  the 
Viet  Cong  infrastructure. 

As  a  civil  police  body,  the  national  police 
protection  and  services  have  been  expanded 
downward  from  province  and  district  loca- 
tions Into  the  villages.  Currently,  more  than 
6,000  uniformed  police  are  assigned  to  ap- 
proximately 1,700  villages.  During  the  next 
several  months,  the  bulk  of  police  Increases 
will  be  at  village  level.  To  be  effective  In 
both  roles,  police  training  (with  United 
States  assistance)  Is  provided  In  three  basic 
training  centers  which  have  a  combined 
training  capacity  of  over  4,500  trainees  for 
the  12-week  cycle.  Additional  training  fa- 
cilities for  medium  and  higher  level  poUoe 
command  training  are  In  operation.  To  date, 
approximately  140,000  Vietnamese  police  have 
been  trained   in   Vietnam  while  about  300 
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have  received  specialized  training  In  the 
United  States.  An  additional  1,900  have  been 
trained  in  selected  third  countries. 

Approximately  50  %i  of  all  police  now  op- 
erate outside  urban  areas,  with  increasing 
numbers  being  assigned  to  district  and  vU- 
lage  level.  Their  presence  complements  the 
paramilitary  functions  of  the  popular  forces, 
who  also  ojjerate  under  the  direction  of  the 
village  chiefs. 

The  popular  forces  have  been  Increased  in 
size  by  over  20%  In  the  past  year  and  are 
the  military  arm  of  the  village  chief.  They 
are  organized  and  trained  as  platoons  and 
assigned  as  local  area  security  for  villages 
and  hamlets.  They  live  with  the  population 
they  serve  and  are  tangible  examples  of  the 
government's  efforts  to  provide  security  to  all 
the  population.  The  PF  have  been  equipped 
with  M-16  rlfies  and  newer  radios  for  better 
effectiveness. 

I  think  we  can  see  here  that  the 
bolstered  South  Vietnamese  forces — on 
all  levels — the  extensive  training  pro- 
grams and  the  modernized  equipment 
are  all  substantial  contributions  to  the 
Vietnamization  program. 

socio-economic 

Land  reform  and  other  assistance  to 
the  predomlntintly  agrarian  interests  of 
^he  South  Vietnamese  people  have 
secured  social  and  economic  benefits  im- 
de!"-the^ietnamization  program.  Again 
I  quote  the  Defense  Department  briefing 
paper : 

The  farmer  requires  land  on  which  to 
grow  his  crop,  seed  to  start  the  growth,  and 
a  means  of  getting  his  crop  to  market.  To 
provide  more  land  to  the  farmers,  the  Viet- 
namese Government  has  redistributed  over 
267,500  acres  of  land  to  the  people  during 
the  past  two  years.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately 75%  was  turned  over  In  the  past  12 
months. 

The  recently  enacted  'land-to-the-tiller' 
law  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Land  Re- 
form Law)  will  provide  approximately  2'4 
million  acres  of  land  ownership  to  farmers 
who  actually  cultivate  the  land.  Under  this 
law,  the  government  will  direct  the  transfer 
of  land  from  approximately  50,000  absent 
land  owners  to  approximately  500,000  tenant 
farmers  with  appropriate  compensations.  The 
new  program  will  be  administered  at  village 
level. 

Improved  strains  of  rice  (IR-S)  which  In- 
crease the  yield  up  to  150%  have  been  Intro- 
duced under  the  accelerated  rice  production 
program  By  the  end  of  1970,  Vietnamese  rice 
farmers  should  be  producing  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  rice  for  Vietnamese  consumption 
to  no  longer  require  Imports  of  rice  from  the 
United  States. 

How  does  the  farmer  then  get  his  product 
to  market?  Roads  and  watervrays  are  the 
primary  means  of  moving  farm-to-market 
products.  The  RVN  highway  system  Includes 
12,500  miles  of  roads  comprised  of  national 
highways  (2,400  miles) ,  Interprovlnclal  high- 
ways (1,600  miles),  and  8,500  miles  of  pro- 
vincial roads.  United  States  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  upgrading  about  ^'3  of  the 
4,000  mile  national  and  Inter-provlncial  sys- 
tem, not  only  to  facilitate  military  opera- 
tions, but  also  to  assist  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  nation. 

Of  these  approximately  2,570  miles  of 
lilghway,  up>gradlng  construction  Is  luider- 
way  or  completed  on  nearly  1,800  miles  or 
about  two-thlrda  of  the  total.  25,000  meters 
of  bridges  are  Included  In  the  line  of  com- 
munication upgrading  program,  of  which 
over  40  percent  have  been  completed.  The 
construction  effort  required  to  pave  these 
roads  has  been  provided  primarily  by  U.S. 
mUltary  engineer  construction  units  (80%). 

About  65%  of  the  total  road  network  in 
Vietnam  Is  now  classified  as  secure   ('open 


during  daylight')  with  the  bulk  of  these 
roads  being  in  areas  necessary  for  economic 
development. 

US.  and  Vietnamese  river  and  canal  op- 
erations have  provided  security  for  over  70% 
of  the  commercial  waterways  In  Vietnam. 

A  major  effort  during  the  last  half  of  1969 
has  opened  railways  which  have  been  closed 
for  many  years.  55%  of  the  1,240  kilometers 
of  main  line  and  branch  lines  are  now  open 
to  traffic.  Approximately  64%  of  the  railroad 
is  now  considered  secure,  as  compared  with 
approximately  21%  at  the  beginning  of  1967. 

Medical  care  and  health  facilities  in  the 
villages  has  been  a  pressing  need,  while  the 
number  of  doctors  available  in  the  country 
Is  far  below  the  requirement,  ambitious  ef- 
forts are  underway  to  provide  health  care 
programs  to  every  citizen.  A  coordinated 
mUltary-clvlUan  health  plan  Is  In  effect  In 
which  Joint  utilization  of  health  facilities 
and  exchange  of  personnel  is  being  carried 
out,  flrst  at  province  hospitals  and  then  at 
district  and  mlUtary  sub-sector  dispensaries. 

In  a  nation  of  17  mllUon  people,  20  mil- 
lion smallpox,  cholera  and  plague  immiuil- 
zatlons  were  administered  in  1969  as  com- 
pared with  16  million  the  previous  year. 

To  provide  an  education  to  as  many  Viet- 
namese children  as  possible,  massive  strides 
have  been  made  In  educational  facilities.  The 
Elementary  Education  System  Is  now  capable 
of  enrolling  approximately  86%  of  the  school 
age  population. 

I  Wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  my 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  most  recent  statistics  show  that  over 
2,340.000  or  80%  of  the  school  age  children 
are  enrolled  In  public  and  private  schools. 

Enrollment  In  secondary  education  schools 
increased  from  472.000  In  1968  to  543,000  In 
1969.  Total  teachers  In  the  secondary  (high 
school)  education  system  increased  from  11,- 
500  to  13,400  during  the  same  period. 

Enrollment  in  the  21  vocational  schools 
(Which  Include  Junior  technical,  trade  tech- 
nical and  polytechnic  schools) .  has  increased 
by  over  3,000  to  11.360  from  1968  to  1968. 

In  the  five  universities  and  five  normal 
schools,  over  41.000  students  are  enroUed. 

I  have  dwelt  In  some  detail  on  the  meas- 
ures of  progress  which  have  been  made  In 
Vietnamization.  The  contlnviatlon  of  this 
progress,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  a 
self-reliant  government  In  South  Vietnam.  Is 
dependent  on  a  climate  of  security  through- 
out the  country.  Threats  to.  or  actual  dis- 
ruption of  this  security  Is  of  grave  concern  to 
the  program. 

poLnrcAL 

It  can  be  said  of  the  political  aspect  of 
the  Vietnamization  program  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  more 
stable  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
decade.  Since  1966  seven  election  periods 
have  been  held  In  South  Vietnam.  As 
Marine  Gen.  Lewis  Walter  put  it,  elec- 
tions are  important — 

Not  only  because  they  reflect  the  nature  of 
the  government,  but  also  because  they  Indi- 
cate the  degree  of  commitment  which  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  made  to  their  gov- 
ernment. 

In  each  of  the  seven  election  periods 
the  Vietnamese  have  demonstrated  re- 
sounding support  for  the  democratic 
process.  More  than  80  percent  of  all  the 
eligible  voters  turned  out  in  each  elec- 
tion. I  might  add  that  this  compares 
favorably  with  the  United  States,  where 
only  about  60  percent  of  eligible  Ameri- 
cans exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

vietnamization  and  the  NntON  DOCTRINE 

vietnamization  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  Asian  doctrine  President  Nixon  enun- 
ciated at  Guam  last  year.  Secretary  Laird 


has  stated  that  this  program  "supports 
our  obligations  to  our  allies  in  South 
Vietnam,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imple- 
ments our  expectation  and  insistence 
that  in  the  future  military  defense  will 
and  must  be  a  responsibility  increasingly 
shouldered  by  the  Asian  nations  them- 
selves." Vietnamization  is  our  first  appli- 
cation of  that  doctrine.  And  as  Secretary 
Laird  has  aptly  pointed  out: 

If  the  test  succeeds  in  Vietnam,  other 
nations  in  Asia  which  wish  to  live  in  peace 
will  be  encouraged,  and  nations  that  seek 
conquest  by  war — waged  directly  or  by 
proxy — will  be  deterred  from  aggression.  In 
short .  .  .  Vietnamization  provides  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  practical  middle  course 
between  isolationism  and  the  role  of  world 
policeman. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  me  with 
a  list  of  the  countries  to  which  we  pro- 
vide military  aid  or  training  imder  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  This  is 
dated  May  28,  1970.  This  Information 
shows  that  we  provide  assistance  to  the 
following  coimtries: 


Afghanistan 

Australia 

Argentina 

BoUvla 

Brazil 

Cevlon 

Chile 

Nationalist  China 

Colombia 

Congo 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Oh  ana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Jordan 


Lebanon 

Korea 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Spain 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Three  countries  are  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  defense  appropriations 
bill— namely,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

I  note  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  prevent  the  executive  branch  from 
furnishing  military  instruction  to  Cam- 
bodian forces  or  providing  military  In- 
struction in  Cambodia. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    663 

I  send  to  the  desk — and  request  that 
it  be  printed — an  amendment  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  No.  653 
which  would  delete  from  subsections  2 
and  3  the  prohibition  against  providing 
military  training  to  Cambodians  or  mili- 
tary training  in  CJambodia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore  (Mr.  MetcalfV  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  will  He 
on  the  table. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    663 

Delete  the  following: 

(1)  Sec.  47,  subsection  2.  ".  .  .  furnish 
military  instruction  to  Cambodian  forces 
or  .  .  ." 

(2)  Sec  48,  subsection  3.  "...  to  provide 
military  Instruction   In  Cambodia,  or  .  .  ." 

Mr.  STE"VENS.  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  cut  off  from  Cambodia  the  train- 
ing we  are  giving  to  so  many  other  na- 
tions to  increase  their  own  ability  to  de- 
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fend  themselves.  I  can  understand  full 
well  why  some  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  were  of- 
fered, but  I  do  not  understand  the  prohi- 
bition agsdnst  military  instruction  to 
Cambodiaua  forces  or  military  instruction 
in  Cambodia.  It  would  prevent  us,  for 
example,  from  training  their  pilots.  It 
would  prevent  us  from  training  any  of 
their  people  in  Vietnam  or  in  Csunbodia 
itself.  This  is  a  pro\-ision  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  I  just  do  not 
understand,  and  I  would  be  very  wiUing 
to  listen  to  anyone  who  wants  to  explain 

I  am  informed  that  every  Ume  we 
either  give  or  sell  miUtary  equipment  to 
a  foreign  nation,  we  pro\ide  advisers  who 
instruct  them  in  the  use  of  that  equip- 
ment Why  is  it  that  Laos.  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam  should  receive  this  advice  and 
this  service  in  providing  for  their  own 
defense,  while  we  simultaneously  pre- 
vent the  President  from  giving  similar 
instruction— or  ordering  the  military 
to  give  similar  instruction— in  Cambodia 
or  to  Cambodiaris?  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  serious  defects  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll- 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous   consent   that   the   order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing Cooper-Church  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  to  foreclose  any  possibility  of  denying 
rescue  to  Americans  being  held  captive 
in  Cambodia. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  language  of  my  amendment,  I  will 
state  it  again: 

On  page  4,  line  21.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec 

7.". 

On  page  5.  between  Unee  18  and  19,  Inaert 
the  roUowlng  new  subsecOon: 

•■(b>  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  inoperaUve  during  any 
period  that  the  President  determlnee  that 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Cambodia  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  but 
one  purpose.  It  has  but  one  aim.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  but  one  issue. 

That  Issue  is  the  plight  of  Americans 
held  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  Primarily 
these  Americans  are  servicemen,  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  journalists 
being  captured. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  will  serve  not  only  as  notice 
to  the  enemy  of  the  U.S.  determination 
to  do  whatever  Is  possible  and  necessary 
to  secure  the  release  of  American  cap- 
tives. It  Mi-ill  also  stand  as  an  expression 
of  the  Senate's  concern  to  the  parents, 
wives,  and  families  of  captured  and  miss- 
ing American  servicemen. 

This  Is  not  an  idle  gesture.  Those  who 
await  the  return  of  their  loved  ones  be- 
lieve— and  with  reason— that  every  bit  of 


pressure  which  is  put  on  the  enemy  re- 
sults in  better  treatment  for  their  men. 
And  every  action  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment—whether at  the  negotiating  table 
in  Paris,  at  the  White  House,  or  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress — everything  done  to 
show  concern,  interest,  and  awareness 
gives  some  measure  of  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  brave  and  courageous 
families  who  keep  watch  for  their  absent 
fathers,  sons,  and  husbands. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  wife  of  an  Air  Force  major 
missing  since  November  1967.  In  closing 
she  said: 

Our  five  children  and  I  hare  been  sustained 
by  the  beUef  that  o\ir  Government  will  not 
abandon  my  husband  and  his  fellow  service- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  clear-cut 
notice  of  absmdonment  could  be  given 
than  through  legislation  which  would 
forbid  American  troops  to  cross  an  Imag- 
inary, meaningless  line  in  an  Asian  jun- 
gle  even  if  that  crossing  were  to  seciu-e 

the  freedom  of  captive  Americans? 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  as  It 
now  reads,  would  forbid  U.S.  forces  from 
entering  Cambodia,  even  if  the  purpose 
of  their  mission  were  to  rescue  Americans 
being  held  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  cannot  serve 
such  cold  and  abrupt  notice  on  the  men 
who  are  being  held  prisoner,  on  the  men 
who  daily  risk  captiu-e,  or  on  their 
families 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
points  and  to  Join  in  approving  this 
amendment  as  an  expression  of  concern 
for  our  military  personnel  and  their 
loved  ones.  An  expression  to  them  and 
to  the  enemy  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues seriously  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  yesterday,  to  give  the 
President  the  right  to  say,  in  effect,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  shall  become  inoperative  If 
the  President  determines  that  Americans 
are  being  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese suid  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  the  country  of  Cambodia. 

I  think  the  sunendment  would  express 
the  concern  that  we  feel  in  the  Senate 
and  Congress  as  a  whole  for  those  who 
are  now  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action,  not  only  in  Cambodia  but  also 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  reactnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bricht'*  Is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relations,  who  now  holds  the  floor,  and 
with  the  proviso  that  he  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  Dole 
amendment  occu'-  at  the  hour  of  11:30 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  next. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  exclude,  may  I  ask.  the  right  to  move 
to  table 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Every  Senator's 

right  is  preserved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  I 
would  still  be  free  to  move  to  table  prior 
tD  the  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  vote  would  oc- 
cur at  that  time,  otherwise- 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  make  my- 
self clear 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 

would  state  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  the  motion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  restate  It. 
If  I  can  still  move  to  table,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair 
please  clarify  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  » .  I  am  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  a  motion  to  table  would 
not  be  in  order,  unless  that  specific  pro- 
vision is  included  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  would  allow 
me  to  move  to  table  before  that  time, 
then  I  have  no  objection  to  a  vote.  It 
would  come  either  in  the  form  of  a  mo- 
tion or  on  its  merits.  I  think  there  should 
be  a  right  to  move  to  table.  That  Is  cus- 
tomary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  Senator's 
right  on  that  Is  understood. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  it  clear  by 
agreeing  to  this  that  I  would  not  be  fore- 
closing a  move  to  table  prior  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator— oh.  Just  prior, 
he  said — I  caught  that  last  part — It 
would  not  allow  a  motion  to  table  on 

Monday  or  Tuesday 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  technical,  Just  reserving  the  right  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  before  the  vote 

on  Its  merits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  included  that  in  his 
unanimous-consent  request.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 

moment,  I  object.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

Is  heard.  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


PETITIONS  RECEIVED  PRO  AND  CON 
REGARDING  THE  SITUATION  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
two  previous  occasions.  May  13  and  May 
19,  I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
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large  numbers  of  petitions  I  have  re- 
ceived in  recent  days. 

These  petitions  are  only  a  part  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  correspondence  I 
have  received.  Altogether  I  have  heard 
from  more  than  260,000  people,  and  the 
mall  is  still  being  counted. 

I  have  received  petitions  from  145,486 
people — counted  thus  far — who  are  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  and  widening 
of  the  war  in  Indochina.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived petitions  from  1,202  persons  in 
support  of  President  Nixon's  policies. 

Once  again  I  have  summarized  the 
petitions,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  additional  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summation   op   PrrrrioNs 

Petitions  circulated  by  Friends  Seminary, 
New  York,  containing  3,411  signatures.  They 
oppose  the  Administration's  poUcles  in  In- 
dochina and  call  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops. 

A  statement  from  10  faculty  members  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  stating: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  violence  In  Indo- 
china Is  related  to  the  current  climate  of 
violence,  repression  and  distrust  which  Is  in- 
creasingly prevadli.g  our  nation  .  .  .  We  de- 
plore the  senseless  murders  of  college  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  University  and  at  Jack- 
son State  College  .  .  .  We  urge  an  Immediate 
cessation  of  unlawful  attempts  to  quell  any 
participation  in  public  protest  against  so 
costly  and  so  Inhumane  a  war. 

A  petition  from  27  students  at  the  Arkan- 
sas Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  calls  for 
a  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Indochina  and 
a  re-orderlng  of  national  priorities. 

A  petition  from  29  persons  In  Hope,  Arkan- 
sas, favoring  the  "Amendment  to  End  the 
War". 

A  petition  from  50  persons  In  GassvlUe, 
Arkansas,  and  another  from  nine  persons  In 
Little  Rock,  average  age  51,  supporting  the 
"Amendment  to  End  the  War." 

Thirty  signatures  on  a  petition  from  Little 
Rock  In  support  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

A  petition  with  24  signatures  from  the 
CoUege  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Arkansas  State 
University  in  support  of  the  "Amendment 
to  End  the  War." 

120  additional  signatures  on  petitions  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas. 

A  petition  from  18  members  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  backing  the  amendments  to 
discontinue  funds  for  the  war  In  Indochina. 

Petitions  with  20  signatures  from  Moun- 
tain Home,  Ark.,  five  from  Montlcello,  Ark., 
23  from  Little  Rock,  30  from  Jones boro,  13 
from  PayettevlUe,  31  from  BatesvlUe,  48 
from  Sheridan,  20  from  Searcy,  41  from  Cam- 
den, seven  from  BentonvlUe,  66  from  Tex- 
arkana,  and  40  from  Henderson  State  Col- 
lege, all  In  support  of  the  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War."  These  were  hand  written 
petitions,  circulated  among  friends  and 
neighbors. 

A  petition  from  62  federal  employees  of 
the  Western  Regional  OlBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  stating: 

"We  fervently  oppose  America's  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  The  war  may  be  the 
greatest  threat  to  America's  security  and  Its 
future  In  our  history.  .  ." 

Petitions  from  21  persons  In  Iowa  City. 
Iowa,  and  68  in  Granada  Hills,  Calif,  sup- 
porting the  "End-the-War"  Amendment. 

A  petition  from  37  faculty  and  studenta  of 
the  graduate  religious  studies  program  at 
Mundeleln  CoUege,  111. 


Petitions  from  27  persons  In  Loe  Altos, 
Calif..  16  in  Sacramento,  35  In  Chicago  and 
12  in  Pontlac,  Mich.,  caUing  for  American 
withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

Petitions  and  letters  from  12,324  persons 
throughout  the  New  York  area  calling  for 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  as  "the  only 
path  to  a  Just  and  honorable  peace."  The 
signatures  were  collected  by  the  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  East  Meadow,  N.Y. 

Petitions  from  645  persons  In  Forest  Hills, 
N.Y.,  supporting  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's position  against  military  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  15  workers  and  the  man- 
agement of  Central  Molded  Products  Co.. 
Chicago  calling  for  an  end  to  the  war  and 
"a  beginning  In  the  fight  to  Improve  our 
quaUty  of  life  at  home." 

A  petition  from  278  students  and  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Wisconsin  which  concludes : 

"Repression  by  force  will  only  fan  the 
flames  of  conflict  and  wlU  tear  to  shreds  the 
fabric  of  otir  society.  To  end  violence  at  home 
we  must  first  put  an  end  to  violence  abroad. 
The  Invasion  of  Cambodia  must  stop  at  once. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  must  be  ended  quickly. 
Then  we  must  work  together  toward  the  goal 
of  a  better  society  for  aU." 

A  petition  from  38  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers at  Sequoia  High  School,  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  urging  Congress  to  exercise  its  Con- 
stitutional powers  to  halt  the  war.  and  a 
similar  petition  from  the  Department  of 
History  and  Social  Science  of  Rye  Neck. 
N.Y..  High  School. 

A  petition  from  27  faculty  members  of 
Queens  College,  Charlotte,  N.C.  urging  In- 
creased efforts  for  early  termination  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  with  116  names  from  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  Planning,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  urging  "withdrawal 
of  all  funds  spent  on  military  action  In 
Southeast  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  money 
needed  to  bring  the  troops  home." 

A  petition  with  180  names  from  Yuba  Col- 
lege, MarysvUle,  Calif.,  opposmg  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  "his 
disregard  for  Constitutional  and  democratic 
processes." 

A  petition  from  72  persons  in  Los  Angeles 
supporting  the  Cooper-Church  and  McGov- 
ern-Hatfleld  Amendments. 

A  petition  with  37  signatures  from  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  and  one  from  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  with  33 
signatures  opposing  further  American  mili- 
tary action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Petitions  with  19  names  from  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  23  from  Evanston.  HI.,  seven 
from  East  Boston,  Mass.,  17  from  Davis, 
Calif.,  19  from  Port  Worth,  Texas,  all  favor- 
ing the  "Amendment  to  End  the  War." 

A  petition  with  186  names  from  Rice  Uni- 
versity, Houston,  Texas,  opposing  the 
President's  action  "without  seeking  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

A  "petition  for  peace"  from  Princeton, 
N.J.,  with  122  signatures,  urging  "immediate 
Congressional  passage  of  legislation  to  limit 
and  end  the  war." 

Petitions  from  Houston,  Texas,  with  106 
signatures  opposing  the  President's  actions 
and  additional  petitions  with  14  signatures 
favoring  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment  and 
16  signatures  supporting  the  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War." 

A  petition  from  23  students  and  faculty  of 
the  School  Psychology  Training  Program  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  strongly  dis- 
agreeing with  President  NUon's  expansion 
of  the  war. 

Sixteen  signatures  on  a  petition  from 
Franklin  and  MarshaU  College,  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  "wholeheartedly  op>p06ing  the  Nixon 
Administration's  actions  in  Indochina." 

A  petition  from  60  citizens  of  Oak  Park, 
ni.,  expressing  "strong  opposition  to  our 
country's  economic  and  military  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia." 


A  petition  from  83  persons  at  Wlllamett* 
University,  Salem.  Oregon,  supporting  an  end 
to  American  military  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Petitions  from  51  persons  In  Detroit  and 
12  persons  In  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind.,  opposing 
the  President's  actions  in  Cambodia. 

A  i>etltlon  from  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Albany  Medical  college,  N.Y.,  with  86  sig- 
natures calling  the  war  in  Indochina  "un- 
necessary, illegal,  mlUtarlly  hopeless,  moral- 
ly wrong  and  destructive  to  our  society." 

A  petition  from  51  correctional  workers  for 
the  Adult  and  Juvenile  Probatlcn  Depart- 
ments, Santa  Clara  County.  CeOlI..  sijpport- 
Ing  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
caUing  for  withdrawal  of  American  troope 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  from  14  members  of  the 
Department  of  Linguistics.  University  of  Ha- 
waii supporting  the  Foreign  Rclatlona  Com- 
mittee and  opposing  the  "Invasion  of 
Cambodia". 

A  statement  signed  by  28  faculty  members 
and  students  professional  involved  in  East 
and  Southeast  Asian  Studies  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity which  concludes: 

.  .  .  We  deeply  doubt  the  assumptions  that 
the  United  States  may  became  a  second-rat* 
power  unless  we  win  a  military  victory  In 
Vietnam,  and  that  American  "credlbiUty" 
and  the  future  of  the  free  world  are  at 
stake  .  .  .  Real  victory  for  America  lies  In  a 
speedy  military  disengagement  from  the  in- 
ternal conflicts  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
peoples. 

A  petition  from  60  persons  In  Millls,  Mass., 
opposed  to  the  expanded  war. 

A  petition  from  30  employees  of  a  Stats 
of  Connecticut  agency  and  another  from 
eight  persons  in  BoiUder,  Colo.,  calling  for 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

A  petition  from  a  group  of  35  psycho- 
therapists In  the  New  York  area  which 
concludes : 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  use  its  Con- 
stitutional powers  to  bring  the  war  In  Indo- 
china to  an  Immediate  end.  This  may  be  the 
only  means  of  retrieving  into  America  the 
»>«ousands  of  disaffected  young  people  who 

'■ — lUtimately— the  people  who  will  save  or 
1  to  save  the  country, 
^petition  from  237  members  of  the  ao*- 
dSliiJc  commxmlty  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Twhnology,  N.J.,  calling  lex  an  end  to 
the  war. 

A  petition  from  29  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  The  Lawrencevllle  School,  Lawrence- 
vUle,  N.J.,  deploring  the  acUon  In  Cambodia 
and  a  petition  from  23  faculty  membeiB  at 
KeUogg  High  School,  St.  Paul.  Minn,,  ex- 
pressing "overriding  concern  over  President 
Nixon's  dangerous  and  iU-advlsed  course  of 
action  In  Cambodia." 

A  petition  from  325  students  at  Balboa 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  who  "non-vlo- 
lenUy  protest  the  acUon  of  President  Nixon 
In  Cambodia." 

A  peUtion  from  132  New  Jersey  cltlaena 
opposing  further  appropriations  for  war  In 
Cambodia,  Vlertnam  or  Laos. 

A  peUtion  from  106  persons  In  Newfolden. 
Minn.,  opposing  the  President's  actions  m 
Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  75  persons  In  Columbus 
Ohio,  deploring  "the  United  States'  military 
intervention  In  Cambodia." 

Petitions  from  31  computer  industry  em- 
ployees in  CuperUno,  CaUf.,   14  pereons  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  43  persons  In  PrcBno,  Calif 
and  35  persons  In  Houston.  Texas,  support^ 
ing  the  "Amendment  to  End  the  War." 

Petitions  with  80  algnaturee  from  staff 
members  of  the  Northwestern  Univeralty 
Library  advocaUng  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troopa 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  from  60  persons  In  Skokle,  Ill„ 
and  one  from  18  persons  In  San  Joee,  Calif !| 
opposing  the  President's  actions, 

A  petition  signed  by  51  United  States  citt- 
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aena  in  Florenc«.  Italy,  strongly  opposing  the 
President's  move  in  Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  246  persons  at  Weliesley 
College  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  reassert 
Its  Constitutional  powers. 

A  petition  from  16  persons  at  Meadvllle 
Thoeloglcal  School.  Chicago,  calling  for  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia,  a  planned  program 
with  withdrawal  from  Vlemam,  and  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  dissent. 

A  peUUon  from  11  faculty  members  of  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  expressing  "strong 
opposition  to  the  United  States  Incursion 
Into  Cambodia  and  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam." 

Petitions  signed  by  170  students  and  adults 
in  Middlesex.  N.J..  calling  for  an  end  to 
our  involvement  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
A  petition  from  17  students  and  20  teach- 
ers at  Saint  ETlzabeth  High  School,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  supporting  efforts  to  change  our  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  'bring  a  speedy  end  to 
U.S.  involvement  In  the  affairs  of  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia." 

A  petition  from  36  staff  and  students  of  the 
Center  for  Research  In  Human  beaming. 
University  of  Minnesota,  urging  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia  and  a  petition  from 
165  students  and  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Law  School  calling  the  "Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia"  an  "unconstitutional  ex- 
ercise of  executive  p>ower"  and  a  "shameful 
expansion  of  an  already  immoral  and  In- 
humane war." 

A  petition  with  65  names  from  Corvallls, 
Ore.,  opposing  further  American  Involvement 
in  Cambodia. 

A  petition  with  142  names  from  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital Center.  New  York,  oj^xwing  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war  "because  of  its  dire  effects  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  and  of  the  United  States." 

A  petition  from  250  students  and  profes- 
sors of  the  School  of  Law.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  urging  Congress  "to  reassert 
Constitutional  power  over  the  declaration 
and  conducts  of  foreign  wars." 

A  petition  from  141  faculty,  staff  and  grad- 
uate students  in  the  Department  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences.  Purdue  University.  LAfayette. 
Indiana,  deploring  the  eecalaCLon  of  the  war 
and  calling  for  a  rapid,  orderly  wlthdra'^val 
of  American  troops. 

Petitions  with  183  signatures  from  Albany. 
NT..  15  from  Schenectady  and  52  from 
Poughkeepsle.  supporting  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  stating  that  "the  tragic 
experience  in  Vietnam  must  not  be  re- 
peated in  Cambodia." 

Telegrams  signed  by  21  art  critics,  art  his- 
torians and  educators  In  New  York  and  17 
medical  social  workers  In  Contra  Costa 
County.  Calif.,  opposing  the  President's 
actions. 

A  petition  from  420  persons  in  Racine,  Wis.. 
calling  on  Congrees  "to  exercise  Its  preroga- 
tives to  oppose  this  undeclared  war  and  to 
reduce  all  military  activity  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  quickly  as  poeslble." 

Statements  of  support  from  102  persons 
at  San  Francisco  College  for  women  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  efforts  to  "de- 
fend the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Senate." 
A  petition  from  58  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty" in  behavioral  science  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  calling  for  an  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

A  petition  from  58  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administration  of  Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton, NY.,  deploring  the  Cambodian  action 
and  urging  Instead  "a  rapid  acceleration  of 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam." 

Forty-six  letters  from  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity of  Hauppauge.  LI..  New  York,  ex- 
pressing deep  disapproval  of  the  "continua- 
tion and  furtherance  of  the  war." 

A  petition  with  490  signatures  from  Spring- 
field. Mass.  opposing  our  Involvement  In 
Cambodia. 


Petitions  with  553  names  from  Park  Forest. 
111.,  opposing  the  expanded  war  and  calling 
for  American  withdrawal. 

A  petition  from  50  members  of  the  lUfl 
School  of  Theology,  Denver,  Colo.,  which 
states: 

We  are  convinced  that  President  Nixon's 
policy  can  serve  no  rational  or  moral  objec- 
tive. The  policy  only  perpetuates  and  intensi- 
fies the  needless  suffering  of  countless  peoples 
and  the  destruction  of  lands  not  our  own. 
The  policy  makes  a  mockery  of  values  such  as 
peace.  Justice  and  freedom  .  .  . 

Petitions  from  154  persons  In  Northvllle, 
Mich..  84  in  New  York  and  41  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica. Calif.,  m  support  of  amendments  to  cut 
off  further  funding  for  military  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  from  160  faculty  and  students 
of  the  Music  Department  of  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College,  Northridge.  Calif.,  op- 
posing the  expansion  of  the  war. 

Petitions  from  23  p>ersons  In  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
and  43  In  Euclid,  Ohio,  favoring  action  to 
prohibit  further  funding  for  military  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia. 

Petitions  from  3.681  persons  In  San  Diego 
"opposed  to  United  States  military  Interven- 
tion In  Cambodia." 

A  "Declaration  of  Peace"  from  195  women 
In  the  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  area. 

Petitions  supporting  the  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War  "  signed  by  15  persona  In  Los 
Angeles,  18  in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  21  In  Norman, 
Okla.,  117  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  seven  in  Orln- 
da,  Calif.,  30  In  Fremont,  Calif.,  and  141  In 
Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

A  petition  from  171  employees  of  the  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital  Complex,  N.Y.,  calling 
for  "the  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  the  protection  of 
our  rights  to  protest  and  petition  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution." 

A  petition  from  10  Southern  New  Jersey 
lawyers  stating  that  "law  and  order  becomes 
a  hollow  chant"  when  the  President  Ignores 
or  violates  Constitutional  duties  and 
limitations. 

A  petition  from  34  members  and  friends  of 
the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  the  Caribbean  sup- 
porting termination  of  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Cambodia  and  a  rapid  withdrawal  from 
■Vietnam. 

A  petition  with  108  signatures  from  Min- 
neapolis opposing  the  extension  of  the  war 
and  favoring  a  "total  reordering  of  American 
priorities." 

Petitions  containing  1.440  signatures  gath- 
ered by  students  of  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  High 
School  "condemn. ng  Presldei'.t  Nixon's  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia",  "the  resumption  of 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam",  and  "the  murder 
of  four  students  In  Kent,  Ohio." 

Petitions  from  114  persons  In  Brooten, 
Minn.,  and  200  In  Chicago  supporting  the 
"Amendment  to  End  the  War." 

A  petition  from  57  staff  members  of  the 
Family  Service  Assoclatlcn  of  America  op- 
posing the  expanded  war. 

A  petition  from  24  students  and  professors 
of  the  Assocltted  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 
Central  American  Field  Program  In  Costa 
Rica  opposing  ftirther  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  signed  by  72  faculty,  students 
and  staff  of  the  Department  of  German,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  opposing  the 
escalation  of  the  war,  and  a  petition  signed 
by  380  members  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry expressing  "opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration's current  policy  In  Southeast  Asia" 
and  urging  Congressional  action  to  bring 
about  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Petitions  signed  by  7,100  persons  in  Brook- 
lyn. NY.,  "supporting  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  position  against  any  escalation 
of  the  war"  and  favoring  a  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  peti- 
tions were  collected  by  the  Brooklyn  Com- 
munication Action  Committee  for  Peace. 

Petitions  containing  1.222  signatures  from 
the  New  York  area  In  support  of  the  Mc- 


Govern-Kaifleld  Amendment  and  a  reas- 
sertlon  of  Constitutional  power  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  peUUon  from  408  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  trade  unionists  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon   which  states: 

The  economy  of  our  country  Is  steadily 
being  eroded  .  .  .  Promises  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  control  Inflation  have  become 
less  meaningless.  Our  paychecks  buy  less  for 
our  families;  our  standard  of  living  has  been 
assaulted.  We  are  suffering  increased  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  Now  Cambodia  I 
What  next?  There  must  be  an  end  to  these 
military  ad\entures  .  .  . 

Eighty-two  letters  from  Chicago  citizens, 
forwarded  by  the  Roosevelt  University  Stu- 
dent Senate,  advocating  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  and  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

Petitions  with  1.274  names  gathered  In  the 
New  York  area  and  forwarded  by  the  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  in  support  of  the  Hatfield- 
McOovern  Amendment  and  other  actions  to 
halt  further  funding  of  military  operations 
In  Vietnam.  Laos   and  Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  609  persons  In  Honolulu 
calling  for  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican military  forces  from  Indochina  and 
urging  all  citizens  'to  the  higher  patriot- 
ism— Help  save  your  country." 

Petitions  bearing  3.176  names  from  North- 
western University.  Evanston.  111.  The  peti- 
tions read : 

Pour  students  at  Kent  State  University 
have  been  unjustifiably  slain  In  reaction  to 
what  we  consider  an  Immoral  and  uncon- 
stitutional decision  made  by  President  Nixon. 
We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  take  action 
to  see  that  our  men  are  taken  out  of  Cam- 
bodia immediately,  and  that  we  become  dis- 
engaged from  Southeast  Asia  without  de- 
lay .  .  . 

1,303  signatures  on  petitions  gathered  by 
students  at  New  York  University  calling  for 
a  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Petitions  containing  3,766  names  collected 
by  students  and  faculty  of  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity. The  petitions  read: 

We  .  .  .  who  live,  work  or  study  In  Nassau 
County.  N.Y.,  oppose  the  Involvement  of 
American  forces  in  Cambodia  and  Implore 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Southeast  Asia  Immediately. 
Letters  from  15  students  at  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y..  High  School  opposing  our  Involvement 
In  Cambodia. 

Petitions  from  21  persons  In  the  Hillside, 
N.J..  area.  26  In  Chicago  and  a  group  of  seven 
architects  in  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  all  protest- 
ing our   Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

Petitions  from  34  staff  members  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center,  seven  members  of 
the  Yale  faculty.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  26  members  of  the  staff  of  In- 
ternational Social  Service,  American  Branch. 
Inc..  New  York,  urging  an  end  to  the  war 
and  return  of  U.S.  troops. 

A  petition  from  60  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers employed  by  the  Alameda  County  Pro- 
bation Department.  California,  expressing 
deep  concern  over  our  Increasing  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  and  urging  curtall- 
ir.ent  of  further  funding  for  military  opera- 
tions m  that  area. 

A  petition  from  12  members  of  the  faculty 
of  St.  Patrick's  Seminary.  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
calling  for  "swift  and  orderly  de-escalation 
of  military  action  In  Southeast  Asia  and  for 
total  effort  at  the  diplomatic  table.  The 
peace  and  unity  of  our  country  Is  at  stake." 
A  petition  from  114  students  at  Ganzaga 
University.  Spokane,  Wash.,  calling  for  "a 
rapid  and  consistent  withdrawal  of  our  fight- 
ing men." 

Petitions  from  42  persona  In  the  Santa 
Ana,  Calif,  area,  21  In  Slml,  Calif.,  26  In 
Rancho  Cordova,  Calif.,  12  In  Sonora,  Calif., 
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40  In  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.,  nine  In  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  20  In  DaUas,  Texas,  opposing  further 
funding  for  military  operations  In  South- 
east Asia. 

A  petition  from  60  law  students  and  pro- 
fessors at  California  Western  School  of  Law, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  calling  for  "firm  and  forth- 
right Congressional  action"  to  reverse  U.S. 
fwllcles  In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  with  133  names  from  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  opposing  the  extended  war  and 
calling  upon  Congress  "to  reverse  the  Presi- 
dent's misguided  decision". 

A  petition  from  Graceland  College,  La- 
monl,  Iowa,  "with  458  signatures  supporting 
Amendment  609. 

Petitions  from  247  jjersons  In  the  San 
Francisco  area  supporting  the  "Amendment 
to  ESid  the  War." 

2,889  additional  signatures  on  petitions 
from  the  San  Francisco  ajea  calling  for  "ces- 
sation of  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia";  "with- 
drawal from  Indochina";  and  "that  the  Pres- 
ident, in  keeping  with  the  Constitution  and 
his  oath  of  office,  take  no  further  military 
action  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Congress."  This  brings  the  total  of  names  on 
such  f>etitlon8  from  the  San  Francisco  area 
to  7.967. 

Petitions  bearing  the  names  of  1.565  Mas- 
sachusetts residents  calling  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  "take  whatever  strong  action  Is 
necessary  to  reverse  this  latest  tragedy  In 
United  States  foreign  policy."  The  total  of 
neunes  on  these  petitions  is  2,231. 

934  additional  signatures  on  petitions  from 
the  New  York  area  "In  supp>ort  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee's  position 
against  any  military  involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia." 

Petitions  containing  2.765  additional  sig- 
natures from  the  New  York  area  opposing 
further  funding  for  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

2.205  additional  signatures  on  petitions 
gathered  by  the  Queens  College  community 
In  New  York  for  a  total  of  7.532  persons  pro- 
testing "President  Nixon's  unconstitutional 
escalation  in  Indochina"  and  reaffirming  the 
right  of  fjeaceful  dissent. 

A  petition  signed  by  704  persons  at  the 
Mount  Slnal  Medical  Center.  New  York,  urg- 
ing that  we  "end  the  killing  In  Indochina 
by  bring  our  troops  home  now.  Human  lives 
are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  In  order  to  save 
the  Thleu  dlctatorslilp." 

A  petition  from  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  with  21 
names  In  support  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  calling  the  Intervention  in 
Cambodia  "a  constitutionally  "unauthorized, 
presidential  war  In  Indochina." 

A  petition  with  815  signatures  collected 
by  students  and  faculty  of  Evanston.  111., 
Township  High  School  supporting  efforts  In 
the  Senate  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of 
Americans  troops  from  Cambodia  and  call- 
ing their  presence  In  Cambodia  "uncalled 
for  and  a  threat  to  world  peace." 

Petitions  containing  185  signatures  gath- 
ered by  chemistry  students  at  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley,  expressing  opposition 
"to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia, "urging  "continued  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia"  and 
opp>oslng  "any  Increase  or  extension  of  that 
war." 

A  petition  from  293  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Stanford  University  expressing 
"strongest  opposition  to  the  Immoral  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia."  The  petition  continues: 

We  share  the  concern  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  about  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  escalation  of  the  war 
and  request  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia. 

A  petition  with  75  signatures  from  the 
Boston  Area  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  calling  for  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia,  a  halt  of  bombing  of  North  Viet- 


nam and  "that  the  war  in  Indochina  be 
ended  with  all  possible  speed." 

A  petition  with  610  names  from  the  Ameri- 
can Humanist  Association.  The  petition 
reads: 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  gone  on  too  long. 
We  demand  that  the  Congress  exercise  Its 
Constitutional  power  to  end  a  war  that  has 
never  been  declared.  We  .  .  .  support  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  .  .  .  which  will 
stop  appropriations  for  wars  In  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Vietnam. 

209  additional  signatures  on  a  petltlOK 
from  the  University  of  Iowa,  oppwslng  the 
President's  policies. 

Petitions  collected  by  students,  staff  and 
faculty  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Stanford  University,  from  420  California 
citizens  supporting  efforts  "to  restore  Con- 
gressional control  over  military  appoprla- 
tions." 

A  petition  in  support  of  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Oovern  amendment  signed  by  190  persons 
from  various  Virginia  communities. 

A  petition  from  44  staff  members  of  the 
Leake  and  Watts  Children's  Home,  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  expressing  "horror  and  Indignation  at 
the  Immoral  extension  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china." 

A  "protest  register"  from  the  American 
Center  for  Students  and  Artists  In  Paris 
■with  200  signatures  protesting  President 
Nixon's  "extension  of  the  Indochinese  War" 
and  calling  for  withdra"wal  of  American 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  A  petition  from 
five  American  students  at  Rennes,  France, 
supports  the  protest. 

A  petition  from  53  persons  at  the  Idlehour 
Lodge,  Murfreesboro,  Ark.,  a  home  for  senior 
citizens.  The  jjetltton  su^qwrts  the  move  to 
restrict  further  ftindlng  for  the  war  except 
for  the  safe  "withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
The  petition  continues  .  .  . 

We  should  all  be  blushing  with  shame  that 
our  United  States  of  America  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  Southeast  Asian  War  .  .  . 
We  are  an  "association  of  retired  persons" 
but  we  don't  believe  In  retiring  from  our  re- 
sponsible duty  to  our  Creator  and  our  fel- 
low-beings. In  other  words,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve In  standing  for  what  we  are  strongly 
convinced  Is  right. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Mllitarj'  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing participated  in  a  filibuster  or  so  my- 
self in  the  past  on  issues  that  were,  I 
thought,  quite  legitimate,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  those  now  conducting  a  fili- 
buster. Thus,  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  for  them  to  give  me  some 
time  today  so  that  I  could  make  a  few 
remarks  and  relieve  them  of  some  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  holding  the  floor  imtU 
some  time  next  week.  I  hope  that  they 
will  appreciate  that  properly,  because  my 
remarks  are  germane  to  the  matter  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment. 

THS    HEART    OF    THE  MATTES 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  keeps 
assuring  us  that  he  wants  peace,  as  if 
his  decision  for  peace  were  a  matter  in 
doubt.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  one  in  the 
Senate  who  questions  the  President's  de- 
sire for  an  end  to  the  war,  but  many  of 
us  are  very  doubtful,  indeed,  that  his 
present  course  can  lead  to  peace,  or  to 
anything  but  endless,  spreading  war  in 
the  jimgles  of  Indochina. 

When  we  come  right  down  to  It,  the 


enemy  almost  certainly  wants  peace  too. 
but,  like  the  President,  they  want  peace 
on  their  own  terms.  Neither  side  can  be 
said  to  have  shown  a  fondness  for  fight- 
ing for  its  own  sake,  but  neither  side  has 
shown  any  willingness  to  make  signifi- 
cant concessions  for  peace.  Both  are  bent 
on  a  victory  as  they  conceive  that  term, 
and  until  one  side  or  the  other  achieves 
it,  the  fighting  will  go  on. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and 
it  benefits  us  not  at  all  to  use  the  enemy's 
stubbornness  as  an  excuse  for  our  own. 
If  we  want  peace,  someone  must  take 
the  first  step,  and  while  many  of  us 
would  welcome  such  an  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  Vietnamese,  we  also 
shoiild  recognize  that  as  the  smaller, 
weaker  party  to  the  war,  fighting  as  they 
are  on  tiieir  own  ptirt  of  the  world  where 
they  belong,  they  must  find  it  far  more 
difficult  than  should  we,  to  break  the 
impasse.  Even  if  it  were  clear  on  the 
merits  that  they  ought  to  take  the  first 
step,  that  judgment  should  not  serve  as 
a  policy  for  us.  The  fact  is  they  have 
shown  that  they  are  settling  in  for  the 
long  haul  of  indefinite  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  control  the  de- 
cisions that  are  made  in  Hanoi.  We  can 
only  control  the  decisions  that  are  made 
in  Washington,  and  that,  basically,  Is 
why  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  an  effective 
step  toward  i>eace. 

It  is  indeed  incumbent  up>on  us,  and 
urgently  so,  because  this  war  has  be- 
come a  domestic  disaster  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  economy  is  racked  by 
unchecked  inflation  and,  perhaps  even 
worse,  by  signs  of  collapsing  confidence 
in  the  economy  on  the  part  of  the  finan- 
cial community.  Morally  and  socially,  we 
are  in  a  condition  beyond  mere  division 
among  ourselves.  We  are  in  a  condition 
indicative  of  social  disintegration.  The 
students  are  not  the  only  p>eople  who 
have  become  alienated  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  policies;  as  the  stock 
market  shows,  the  bankers  and  business- 
men are  losing  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's policies,  if  not  indeed  in  our 
national  leadership  altogether.  If  it  was 
not  clear  before,  it  is  crystal  clear  now 
that  this  war  has  become  a  moral  and 
economic  disaster  for  America.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  wait  the  enemy  out.  That 
Is  why  we  must  take  the  first  step. 

The  primary  obstacle  to  peace  is  the 
administration's  unbending  commit- 
ment to  the  Thieu-Ky  military  dictator- 
sliip  in  South  Vietnam.  Thieu  and  Ky,  of 
course,  have  no  real  power  of  their  own. 
Lacking  both  a  reliable  military  force  and 
the  support  of  their  owti  people,  they 
have  survived  as  clients  of  the  late 
Johnson  and  the  present  Nixon  admin- 
istrations. Their  enormous  influence  over 
American  foreign  policy  derives  almost 
exclusively  from  their  astonishing  suc- 
cess in  persuading  two  American  Presi- 
dents that  their  own  personal  loss  of 
power  would  represent  "defeat  and  hu- 
miliation" for  the  United  States.  This 
disastrous  notion  has  given  the  Saigon 
dictators  something  more  than  a  veto 
on  American  policy.  It  is  a  case,  as  the 
majority  leader  recently  put  it,  of  "Sai- 
gon being  the  tail  wagging  and  pulling  us 
around."  Or,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee recently  commented,  speaking  of 
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our  Government's  subservience  to  Mr. 
Thieu: 

It  Is  as  ir  we  had  traded  resourcea.  our 
strength  for  his  weakness,  so  that  the  organ 
grinder  dances  to  the  monkey's  tune.' 

In  pursxilt  of  the  phantom  of  military 
victory,  the  Nixon  administration  In- 
vaded Cambodia.  Having  stated  at  the 
time  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  invasion 
was  to  break  up  the  Commimist  sanc- 
tuaries, the  administration  has  now 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  effect  of 
its  policy  is  a  much  broader  one.  Relying 
as  much  as  possible  on  its  South  Viet- 
namese clients,  and  perhaps  also  on  Thai 
and,  if  possible,  Indonesian  "advisers," 
the  administration  now  apparently  in- 
tends to  sustain  an  indefinite,  full-scale 
military  intervention  by  proxy  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  in- 
tent. In  his  press  conference  of  May  8, 
the  President  said  that,  although  the 
deadline  of  June  30  for  American  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia  did  not  apply  to 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  He  said 
further : 

I  would  expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  approximately  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do,  because  when  we  come  out 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
come  out  with  them. 

Step  by  step  the  administration  has 
hedged,  backed  off,  and  now  all  but  re- 
pudiated the  President's  confident  pre- 
diction of  South  Vietnamese  withdrawal. 
In  a  statement  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  on  May  24.  Secretary  Rogers  in- 
dicated unmistakably  that  the  adminis- 
traUon  expected  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  remain  in  Cambodia.  Any  such 
operations,  Mr.  Rogers  added,  would  fall 
under  President  Nixon's  doctrine  that 
"Asians  work  together  to  solve  Asian 
problems."  In  a  television  interview  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  the 
President's  communications  director, 
contributed  further  to  the  backtracking 
from  the  President's  prediction  of  May  8. 
Speaking  of  further  South  Vietnamese 
military  operations  in  Cambodia,  Mr. 
Klein  said  that  he  "could  not  really  rule 
in  or  rule  out  the  possibility  of  air  sup- 
port." 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  crypuc 
comments  by  administration  officials,  it 
Is  now  apparent  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  planning  to  remain  in 
Cambodia  after  June  30,  contrary  to 
President  Nixon's  prediction  smd,  in  all 
probability,  they  will  receive  American 
air  and  logistic  support,  in  direct  repu- 
diation of  the  President's  statement  of 
May  8.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proxy  military  campaign  is 
not  merely  to  eliminate  the  Communists' 
border  sanctuaries,  which  the  adminis- 
tration already  claims  to  have  had  great 
success  In  accomplishing,  but  to  sustain 
the  feeble  Lon  Nol  military  regime  In 
Phnompenh. 

One  does  not  have  to  rely  on  cryptic 
statements  by  administration  officials  to 
ascertain  the  awlminlstration's  plan  for 
sustaining  the  war  by  proxy  in  Cam- 
bodia. Mr.  Ky.  as  usual,  has  come 
through  with  some  blunt  and  colorful 
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language.  In  an  astonishing  insult  to 
President  Nixon — unless,  of  course,  he 
had  not  heard  about  the  President's  press 
conference  of  May  8 — Mr.  Ky  said  on 
May  21  that  the  notion  that  South  Viet- 
namese troops  would  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  with  the  Americans  was  "a 
silly  argument  of  silly  people."  Expand- 
ing on  his  own  notion  of  a  grand  strategy, 
Mr.  Ky  also  said: 

The  Cambodian  operation  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity to  form  an  antl- Communist  front 
consisting  of  Cambodia,  Thailand.  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

As  certain  newspapers  have  com- 
mented, the  design  seems  to  be  one  of 
"Vietnamizing"  the  Cambodian  war. 

Mr.  Ky  may  boast  that  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  will  bring  security  to  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  but  the  Cambodians 
themselves  do  not  seem  so  sure.  An  of- 
ficial of  the  Phnompenh  regime  com- 
mented recently  that — 

We  now  have  two  Invasions  being  con- 
ducted in  Cambodia,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  South  Vietnamese. 

For  the  United  States,  of  course,  the 
continuing  Involvement  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces  In  Cambodia  only  tightens 
the  hold  of  the  Saigon  dictators  on 
American  policy.  U  the  ARVN  are  no 
more  successful  In  defending  the  Phnom- 
penh government  than  they  had  been 
in  defending  their  own,  we  will  soon 
enough  find  ourselves  summoned  to  the 
rescue.  Mr.  Ky  boasts  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  "have  the  capability 
of  mounting  military  operations  Inde- 
pendently In  Cambodia  as  well  as  In 
Vietnsun."  If  that  were  so.  as  it  patently 
is  not,  there  would  be  no  further  reason 
for  American  military  Involvement  either 
in  Vietnam  or  Cambodia. 

From  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  the 
Saigon  dictators,  getting  In  over  their 
heads  In  Cambodia  Is  by  no  means  a 
"silly  argument  of  silly  people."  It  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  advancing  tradi- 
tional Vietnamese  designs  on  Cambodia 
and  of  drawing  the  United  States  further 
into  the  swamp. 

Sometimes  we  are  reminded  that  Mr. 
Thieu  Is  boss,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  Mr.  Ky's  colorful  assertions  too 
seriously.  Perhaps  Ky  Is  no  more  than  an 
Asian  Agnew  but  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  chief  Is  no  less  deter- 
mined than  he  to  keep  the  Americans 
mired  In  the  swamp.  "You  are  In  it  with 
us."  Mr.  Thieu  recently  told  an  Ameri- 
can reporter,  with  what  the  reporter  de- 
scribed as  "a  broad  grin." 

Mr.  Thieu  even  has  the  temerity  to  de- 
fend the  Cambodian  Invasion  In  Ameri- 
can domestic  political  terms.  A  reporter 
quotes  him  as  saying: 

If  Lon  Nol  and  Cambodia  stand  for  the 
next  six  months,  then  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  will 
win  the  congressional  elections  this  year  and 
be  re-elected  In  1972,  becavise  then  the 
operations  wlU  have  proven  a  succeaa. 

I  am  reminded  by  that  passage  of  the 
report  that  Mr.  Thieu  and  his  colleagues 
declined  to  enter  Into  negotiations  In 
1968.  hoping  that  the  delay  In  negotia- 
tions would  further  the  electoral  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Nixon.  It  was  also  widely  reported 
that  one  of  the  local  hostesses  In  town 
played  a  part  In  that  little  Incident. 


Besides  Thieu  and  Ky,  the  only  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  be  delighted  by  the 
American  Invasion  of  Cambodia  are  the 
Chinese.  Assuming  that  the  Chinese  wish 
to  expel  American  military  power  from 
Asia,  to  curb  Soviet  Influence  and  expand 
their  own,  they  cannot  fall  to  take  pleas- 
ure In  seeing  the  Americans  blunder  into 
a  new  hopeless  military  adventure.  From 
the  Chinese  point  of  view,  the  extension 
of  the  war  into  Cambodia  serves  to  drain 
American  resources  and  isolate  the 
United  States  Internationally,  while  giv- 
ing the  Chinese  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
place Soviet  Influence  with  the  Indo- 
chlnese  Communists  by  demonstrating 
their  own  more  militant  support.  In  ad- 
dition, the  "protracted  war"  to  which  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  now  settling 
down  can  only  serve,  from  China's  stand- 
point, to  bring  a  dependent  and  ex- 
hausted North  Vietnam  even  further 
imder  Chinese  Influence.  In  a  strikingly 
candid  comment  to  an  American  some 
time  ago,  a  North  Vietnamese  official 
said: 

You  think  you  are  blocking  China  by 
fighting  us,  but  In  fact,  you  are  destroying 
a  barrier  to  Chinese  expansion  In  Southeast 
Asia  If  you  destroy  us.- 

Antlcipatlng  protracted  warfare,  China 
appears  to  have  pledged  full  backing  to 
the  Communist  forces  in  all  three  Indo- 
chinese  countries.  The  Chinese  Indicated 
long  ago  that  they  welcome  American 
Involvement  In  Asian  wars  of  attrition. 
It  is  worth  recalling  a  significant  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  People  Daily 
of  Peking  on  August  30,  1966: 

"To  be  quite  frank,"  the  editorial  stated,  "If 
United  States  imperialism  kept  its  forces  In 
Europe  and  America,  the  Asian  people  would 
have  no  way  of  wiping  them  out.  Now,  as  it 
is  so  obliging  afi  to  deliver  its  goods  to  the 
customer's  door,  the  Asian  people  cannot  but 
express  welcome.  The  more  forces  United 
States  Imperialism  throws  into  Asia,  the 
more  will  It  be  bogged  down  there  and  the 
deeper  will  be  the  grave  It  digs  for  Itself. 

".  .  .  The  tying  down  of  large  numbers  of 
United  States  troops  by  the  Asian  people 
creates  a  favorable  condition  for  the  further 
growth  of  the  anti-United  States  struggle  of 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  With 
all  the  people  rising  to  attack  It,  one  hitting 
at  lt«  head  and  the  other  at  its  feet.  United 
States  imperialism  can  be  nibbled  up  bit  by 
bit." 

•We  are  being  "nibbled  up  bit  by  bit." 
not  only  In  Indochina  but,  far  more  seri- 
ously, by  the  repercussions  of  the  Indo- 
china war  within  our  own  country.  It  is 
most  urgent,  therefore,  that  we  change 
our  course  and  seek  a  political  settlement 
based  on  the  two  general  principles  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  repeatedly 
Indicated  will  motivate  them  to  engage 
In  serious  bargaining.  These  two  prin- 
ciples are,  first,  the  establishment  of  a 
transitional  coalition  government  for 
what  would  become  an  Independent,  neu- 
tralist South  Vietnam;  and  second,  a 
commitment  to  a  definite  schedule  for 
the  ultimate  total  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces. 

The  major  single  obstacle  to  serious 
negotiations  on  these  bases  Is  the  dls- 
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>  Quoted  by  Stanley  Kamow  In  "Nixon's 
Expansion  of  the  War  Seems  To  Delight 
Chinese,"  Washington  Post,  May  11,  1970,  p. 
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astrous  notion  that  there  Is  a  connection 
between  our  own  national  Interests  and 
the  survival  and  power  of  the  Saigon 
military  dictatorship.  'We  do  not  have  to 
impose  anything  on  Mr.  Thieu  and  Mr. 
Ky  or  on  anybody  else  in  order  to  open 
the  way  to  negotiations.  We  have  only  to 
put  them  on  notice  that  they  are  at  lib- 
erty either  to  join  us  In  negotiating  a 
compromise  peace  or  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement of  their  own.  Should  they 
prefer  to  continue  the  war,  that  would 
be  their  privilege,  and  they  have  an  army 
of  over  a  million  men  of  which  to  do  It. 
All  that  I  would  take  away  from  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  is  their  veto  on  Ameri- 
can policy. 

Perhaps  the  really  difficult  thing  for 
Americans  Is  not  in  recognizing  what 
needs  to  be  done  but  in  recognizing  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done.  The  nature  of  this 
dilemma  was  summed  up  eloquently  by 
Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg  in  a  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  the  moral  impact  of  the  war: 

Shall  we  now  go  to  the  parents  of  the 
40.000  (American  dead)  and  say:  we  have 
erred  and  your  children  have  died  in  vain? 
ShaU  all  this  patriotism  and  sacrifice  mean 
nothing?  I  realize  the  full  force  of  this 
dilemma.  But  the  only  corresponding  answer 
must  be:  Shall  we  condemn  another  10,000 
Americans  and  another  50,000  Vietnamese  to 
death  rather  than  not  admit? 

But  inability  to  accept  the  tragic,  the 
Ironic,  the  possibility  of  mistake  and  failure 
Is  to  be  less  than  fully  human.  Perhaps  this 
Is  our  national  problem. 

Looking  beyond  this  war  which  has  so 
drained  our  substance  and  spirit,  things 
need  not  look  so  bleak  for  America  after 
aU.  Drawing  a  parallel  between  American 
feelings  about  Vietnam  and  British  anx- 
ieties over  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  two  centuries  ago,  an  English 
military  analyst,  Correlll  Bamett.  points 
out  that  the  British  leaders  of  that  day 
suffered  feelings  of  failure  and  frustra- 
tion no  less  acute  than  those  of  our  own 
leaders  today.  But,  Mr.  Bamett  writes: 

Once  the  American  war  was  liquidated, 
Britain's  mood  changed  with  astonishing 
speed.  National  hope  and  self-confidence  were 
reborn.  Instead  of  the  decay  and  dlstlntegra- 
tlon  to  which  men  had  looked  forward,  Brit- 
ain's greatest  wealth,  greatest  power  and 
greatest  Influence  In  the  world  were  yet  to 
come. 

With  some  commonsense  and  moral 
courage,  the  same  might  be  arranged  for 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  printed  In  the  New 
Republic  of  May  23.  1970,  entitled 
"Chairman  Mao's  Breakthrough." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Craixman  Mao's  Breakthbougr 
(By  Robert  H.  Yoakimi) 

My  Chinese  acquaintance  was  Impeccably 
dressed  and  spoke  almost  perfect  English. 
I  asked  what  kind  of  work  he  did. 

"My  work  is  traveling  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,"  answered  Mr.  Hee.  Then 
he  added  with  a  mlschevlous  grin,  "To  see 
how  things  are  going." 

"And  how  are  things  going?" 


"Very,  very  well.  Your  government's  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  was  exactly  on  sched- 
ule." 

"What  schedule?"  1  asked. 

"Our  schedule,"  said  Mr.  Hee. 

"I  dont  understand,"  I  said,  feeling  ir- 
ritated and  embarrassed. 

"Well."  said  Mr.  Hee,  "several  years  ago 
our  great  leader,  Chairman  Mao,  made  a 
major  psychological-geopolitical  break- 
through. He  learned  that  Americana  fear, 
above  all  other  things,  losing  face.  This  dis- 
covery by  Itself  would  not  show  that  Chair- 
man Mao  Is  a  genius;  It  was  the  application 
he  made  of  It. 

"  'What  we  shall  do,'  said  Chairman  Mao, 
'Is  to  use  this  American  fear  of  losing  face  to 
suck  them  deeper  and  deeper  Into  a  psycho- 
loglcal-economic-politlcal-mlUtary  struggle 
that  they  cannot  win.  We  shall  help  them  to 
bleed  themselves  to  death.  And  we  shall  do 
this  without  employing  one  Chinese  soldier." 

"This  new  policy  was  tested  in  a  few  small 
Incidents,"  Mr.  Hee  continued,  "the  way  your 
capitalists  test  products  in  local  markets 
before  selling  them  nationally.  It  worked 
perfectly.  Then  we  launched  the  fuU  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam.  From  that  point  on  you 
have  been  moving  on  our  schedule. 

"Our  Chairman  then  further  refined  this 
plan.  He  called  it  the  Self -Perpetuating  Prin- 
ciple of  Self-Destructive  Pace-Saving.  It 
means  that  you  make  your  enemy  lose  face 
in  such  a  way  that  he  thinks  he  Is  keeping 
It  while  everyone  else  ts  watching  him  lose 
it.  He  undermines  his  own  prestige,  and  pub- 
licly humiliates  himself — all  the  whUe  talk- 
ing loudly  about  how  he  wlU  not  be  humUl- 
ated.  It  is  the  ultimate  form  of  humiliatioiL 
And  the  enemy  himself  sustains  the  processes 
of  his  own  unwitting  suicide." 

I  shuddered. 

"For  example,"  Mr.  Hee  continued,  "In  the 
Invasion  of  Cemibodla  it  was  necessary  foi 
President  Nixon  to  say.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Hee  pulled 
a  newspaper  clipping  from  his  p>ocket  ".  .  . 
'I  would  rather  be  a  one-term  President  than 
be  a  two-term  President  at  the  cost  of  seeing 
America  become  a  second-rate  power,  and 
see  this  nation  accept  Its  first  defeat  in  Its 
proud  190-year  history.' 

"You  understand?"  asked  Mr.  Hee.  "We 
tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  you  are  fight- 
ing in  Asia,  killing  tens  of  thousands  of 
Asians,  because  you  are  jxjwermad  and  terri- 
fied of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
people.  You  say  you  are  fighting  in  Asia  to 
help  the  Asians.  But  who  do  they  believe 
when,  they  read  that  your  President  has  said 
he  fears  American  defeat,  and  America  be- 
coming a  second-rate  power?  The  Asians  see 
that  you  are  mainly  afraid  of  losing  your 
face,  not  of  their  losing  their  heads.  You  do 
not  see  this.  So  you  unwittingly  hasten  your 
own  doom. 

"Another  example  of  how  you  lose  face 
while  you  are  keeping  it:  Your  President 
says  one  day  that  he  will  withdraw  150,000 
troops.  Then  ten  days  later  he  says  it  is  nec- 
essary to  Invade  Cambodia  in  order  to  pro- 
tect American  troops.  If  they  are  in  such 
great  danger  now,  how  could  he  earlier  have 
promised  to  weaken  them  by  greatly  reducing 
their  numbers?  That  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
public  announcement  that  is  anticipated  In 
the  Self-Perpetuating  Principle  of  Self-De- 
structive Face-Saving. 

"Look  at  the  results  wrought  by  the  ap- 
plication of  Chairman  Mao's  Principle: 

"First,  your  military  men  have  been  dis- 
credited. The  more  mistakes  they  make,  the 
more  ridiculous  they  look.  The  more  ridicu- 
lous they  look,  the  more  face  they  lose.  The 
more  face  they  lose,  the  more  they  extend 
themselves.  And  the  more  they  extend  them- 
selves, the  more  mistakes  they  make. 

"Second,  ten  years  ago  there  were  almost 
no  Communists  in  America.  Now  there  are 
Communists  in  every  sliun  and  on  every 
campus. 


"Third,  you  have  spent  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion on  the  Vietnam  war,  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  $3500  for  each  Vietnamese — an 
amount  on  which  one  could  retire  In  that 
country.  But  Instead  of  bujrlng  peasant  pros- 
perity, which  could  have  ruined  us,  you  have 
used  the  money  on  war  and  killing  and  face- 
saving,  leaving  yourself  a  legacy  of  hatred  on 
which  we  wUl  flourish. 

"Fourth,  you  have  not  made  South  Viet- 
nam Into  a  showplace  of  capitalist  glories, 
but  rather  into  a  showplace  of  continued 
pK>verty,  disease,  prostitution,  and  massive 
corruption. 

"Fifth,  your  economy  Is  beginning  to  come 
apart  under  the  pressure  of  maintaining  face 
everywhere,  just  as  we  thought  it  would. 

"Sixth,  your  society  is  also  coming  apart 
because  there  are  some  Americans  who  do 
not  care  about  saving  face.  The  black  faces, 
esi>ecially,  do  not  care  about  saving  white 
faces." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "what  IX  the  people 
who  want  to  save  the  country  prevail  over 
those  who  want  to  save  face?  Wouldn't  yovir 
whole  plan  go  down  the  drain?" 

"Yes,  it  would,"  Mr.  Hee  admitted,  "and 
we  were  concerned  when  President  Johnson 
left  Washington.  No  one  worried  more  about 
saving  face  than  he  But  we  need  not  have 
worried.  The  three  most  admired  men  in 
your  nation,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll — 
President  Nixon,  Billy  Graham,  and  Vice 
President  Agnew — are  all  greatly  afraid  of 
losing  face.  We  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Mr.  Hee  giggled,  as  though  remembering 
something  funny.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
"until  Chairman  Mao  made  the  break- 
through we  had  much  trouble  understanding 
you  Occidentals.  You  look  alike,  you  sound 
alike,  and  you  hold  your  Ufe  very  cheaply. 
Even  on  the  streets  you  attack  one  another, 
and  your  television  each  night  dramatizes 
hundreds  of  horrible,  violent,  senseless 
deaths.  You  even  let  children  watch.  We  had 
no  idea  how  to  deal  with  you. 

"Now,  after  Chairman  Mao's  discovery,  we 
still  don't  understand  you  very  weU,  but  wo 
do  know  how  to  deal  with  you." 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  Is  planned  for  our 
future?"  I  asked. 

"The  future,  .  .  ."  Mr.  Hee  smiled  scruta- 
bly;  I  could  see  that  much  had  been  plainned 
for  us.  "Well,  we  shall  wait  until  you  are  as 
mired  in  Cambodia  as  you  are  in  Vietnam. 
Then  Laos.  Then  Burma,  India,  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan.  Iran,  Iraq.  .  .  ." 

"Walt!"  I  almost  shouted.  "You're  taking 
us  right  mto  the  Middle  East.  That  might 
mean  war  with  Russia  as  well!" 

"Ah,  so?"  said  Mr.  Hee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
application  of  those  thoughts  to  the 
pending  business,  particularly  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  only  em- 
phasizes the  effect  upon  the  relative 
power  and  influence  of  the  United  States, 
of  China,  and  of  Russia.  The  effect  on 
that  relative  power,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  so 
persuasive  that  anything  this  body  can 
do  to  hasten  the  solution  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  rather  would  be  greatly 
in  the  national  interest. 

So  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas — and,  of  course,  he  has 
every  right  to  offer  that  or  any  other 
amendment  to  the  bill — Is  quite  obvi- 
ously designed  to  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  tile  Church-Cooper  amendment. 
It  is  designed  so  that,  If  adopted.  It  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  rejection  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  So  I  hope 
at  the  proper  time  It  will  be  rejected  or 
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tabled,  as  I  would  expect  to  propose,  if  It 
seems  appropriate  next  Wednesday  when 
this  matter  comes  up  for  a  vote. 

OaOES    OF    BUSINSSS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  in  order  to  put  this  material  in  the 
Record"' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  what  time  will  the  Pastore 
germaneness  rule  become  inoperative 
today.'  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  1  min- 
ute to  2. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  some 
of  the  material  I  have  relates  directly  to 
my  discussion.  I  consider  it  to  be  persua- 
sive and  relevant  to  the  merits  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  These  cer- 
tainly are  not  unrelated  to  the  war  and 
to  the  effect  of  that  war  upon  our  domes- 
tic economy.  I  did  not  wish  to  intervene, 
in  view  of  the  anxiety  of  so  many  Sena- 
tors to  discuss  this  matter,  but  both  the 
letters  and  the  insertions  that  I  wish  to 
offer — except  for  one  item,  as  to  which 
I  will  certainly  defer,  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago.  and  which  has  to  do  with 
nutrition  in  certain  counties  in  Arkan- 
sas— are  relevant  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

May  I  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line  as  to  when 
a  matter  is  or  is  not  relevant? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  state  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  if  the  Senator  believes  the  mate- 
rial is  relevant,  the  Chair  will  consider 
that  that  is  acctirate  and  the  Chaii-  will 
enf«rtain  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  just  a 
moment.  I  am  gomg  to  say  the  same  thing 
the  Chair  has  stated,  that  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  subject  matter  which  he  wishes  to 
discuss  is  relevant  and  germane,  certain- 
ly the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  not 
going  to  question  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  have  a 
letter  which  I  received  this  morning  from 
a  constituent  that  comments  on  events 
in  this  country  which  I  believe  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  anything  that  throws  light 
upon  the  effect  of  that  war  on  the  sit- 
uation in  our  country  is  relevant  to  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  because  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  if  it  has  any 
purpose  at  all — and  I  think  it  has — Is  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
integration of  our  society  here  in  the 
United  States.  So  in  that  respect  I  think 
it  is  relevant. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  raise  no 
objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  received  a 
letter,  which  disturbs  me  very  much, 
from  an  instructor  in  a  high  school  in 
my  State.  This  sentiment  for  the  extreme 
repression  of  students  is  an  eloquent  in- 
dication of  how  far  some  of  our  people 
have  gone  In  departing  from  the  con- 


stitutional democratic  system  for  which 
this  country  has  stood  throughout  its 
history.  This  letter  indicates  how  the 
same  sentiment  that  mutilated  Germany, 
and  has  multilated  Greece  and  other 
countries  in  this  century,  is  developing 
within  our  own  society.  It  should  be  a 
warning  tliat  we  must  change  our  priori- 
ties and  begin  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  afflict  our  own  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  Inserted  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

May  12.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  am  a  hlgh- 
school  industrial  arts  printing  Instructor 
with  four  years  of  U.S.  Air  Force  training, 
five  years  of  college  (B.S.  and  M.T.  degrees), 
and  nine  years  as  printing  Instructor  at 
Nonhside  High  School.  Fort  Smith. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
about  the  destroying  of  public  property  and 
total  disregard  for  law  and  policemen.  The 
Kent  State  tJnlverslty  shooting  of  four  stu- 
dents Is  exactly  what  is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  idiots  started  to  riot  In  Mexico 
and  the  police  shot  to  death  thirty-two  of 
them.  That  put  an  end  to  the  riots. 

When  (if  ever)  will  the  lawmakers  wake 
up  and  quit  coddling  the  criminals  and  put 
some  teeth  In  the  laws?  The  true  American 
people  axe  VERY  tired  of  paying  high  taxes 
to  support  the  government  officials  who  sit 
and  pass  laws  such  as  the  gun  and  ammu- 
nition laws  which  hinder  the  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  turn 
the  criminals  loose.  Also  of  concern  are  the 
riots  where  tax-paid  property  is  destroyed 
and  the  government  does  nothing. 

The  men  who  fired  the  shots  which  took 
the  lives  of  four  Kent  students  should  re- 
ceive a  medal.  They  were  trained  to  protect 
themselves  and  government  property,  and 
they  did  just  that.  Let's  punish  the  crim- 
inals (anyone  who  riots  Is  a  criminal)  or 
close  the  tax -paid  Institutions  and  quit 
PLAYING  school. 

When  I  was  in  military  service  and  college, 
the  policemen  were  respected.  WHEN  will 
the  lawmakers  and  the  VERY  criminal-cod- 
dling Supreme  Court  take  the  handcuffs  off 
the  police  and  put  them  where  they  belong? 
Why  are  the  lawmakers  and  courts  MORE 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  the  criminals 
but  disregard  the  rights  of  the  murdered, 
the  raped,  the  robbed,  the  burned  out,  and 
the  widows  and  children? 

Sir.  as  you  can  see  by  this  letter,  I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  high  taxes 
to  support  a  government  that  condones  the 
criminal's  acts,  finances  him  and  the  rioters 
with  welfare  checks,  and  sits  back  and  pwlnts 
a  finger  of  blame  at  the  police  or  military 
who  try  to  protect  the  peaceful  people  and 
government  property. 

When,  when,  will  the  government  be  for 
the   law-abiding,   peaceful,   tax-paying   citi- 
zens? The  United  States — la  It? 
Respectfully  yours. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  intend  to  read  it  all,  but  in  view  of 
the  exchange  and  the  possibility  that 
it  is  not  relevant  to  what  is  going  on 
resulting  from  the  war,  I  will  read  only 
two  paragraphs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  Is  listening  with 
great  interest. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  read  two 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  urge  that 
the  Senator  read  the  entire  letter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  it  is  too  long. 
It  relates  to  a  point  I  have  been  making. 
This  letter  is  from  an  instructor  who 
has  had  5  years  in  college.  He  wrote: 

I  am  a  high-school  Industrial  arts  print- 
ing instructor  with  lour  years  of  U.S.  Air 
Force  training,  five  years  of  college  (B.S.  and 
M.T.  degrees),  and  nine  years  as  a  printing 
instructor  at  Northslde  High  School.  Port 
Smith. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
about  the  destroying  of  public  property  and 
total  disregard  for  law  and  policemen.  The 
Kent  State  University  shooting  of  four  stu- 
dents is  exactly  what  is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  idiots  started  to  riot  In  Mexico 
and  the  police  shot  to  death  32  of  them.  That 
put  an  end  to  the  riots  .  .  . 

The  men  who  fired  the  shots  which  took 
the  lives  of  four  Kent  students  should  re- 
ceive a  medal.  They  were  trained  to  protect 
themselves  and  government  property,  and 
they  did  just  that.  Let's  punish  the  criminals 
(anyone  who  riots  is  a  criminal)  or  close 
the  tax-paid  institutions  and  quit  playing 
school. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  that  is  a  very 
disturbing  sentiment,  especially  since  it 
arises  from  a  man  vpith  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  he  indicates  he  has  had. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  little  different 
vein,  but  within  the  same  area,  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  commimications  I 
have  received  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
many  have  been  impressive  and  moving. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  several 
of  these  letters  which  I  believe  have  a 
particular  point  to  make.  The  first  is 
from  a  lady  in  Dover,  Ark.,  who  relates 
how  this  "senseless  war"  has  touched 
her  family's  life.  She  writes: 

Please  give  our  young  people  the  chance 
to  Uve.  to  seek  their  own  way  of  life  free 
to  love  and  have  faith  in  our  country  and 
our  fellow  man. 

I  am  sure  that  if  this  war  was  necessary, 
if  our  country  was  in  danger,  the  majority 
of  our  young  people  would  go  forth  and  do 
what  was  right  to  defend  our  country.  But 
we  are  not  in  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Edwards,  the  author  of  that  letter,  has 
expressed  herself  better  than  many  of 
those  of  us  who  have  spoken  or  written 
thousands  of  words  on  the  subject. 

I  would  also  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  two  letters  from  Arkansas  stu- 
dents. One.  Collins  Hemingway,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  re- 
flects the  views  of  many  of  the  students 
from  whom  I  have  heard.  Another.  Jim 
Zine.  a  theology  student,  expresses  his 
concern  about  the  expanding  violence  in 
our  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  two  fur- 
ther letters  which  I  think  deserve  notice. 
One  is  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Conference 
of  Major  Superiors  of  Jesuits  expressing 
"deep  concern  over  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  the  war  in  Indochina."  The  other 
Is  a  copy  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Nixon  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  stu- 
dent body  leaders  of  Graceland  College, 
Lamoni,  Iowa.  I  think  it  makes  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  these  five  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DovKB,  Akk.,  May  15,  1970. 

Deab  Mb.  Fttlbright:  You  will  probably 
never  see  this  letter  as  It  wlU  Ukely  be  opened 
by  someone  other  than  yourself.  Still  I  feel 
it  in  my  heart  to  write  you. 

Yesterday  my  daughter  received  a  letter 
from  her  husband  who  is  in  Vietnam  telling 
of  the  death  of  his  dearest  friend.  He,  like 
my  son-in-law,  is  a  motion  plctiu'e  photog- 
rapher. His  plane  was  shot  down  over  Cam- 
bodia. The  hurt  in  my  daughter's  eyes  was 
unbelievable.  The  idea  that  this  friend  had 
died  in  something  as  senseless  as  this  war 
is  something  hard  to  live  with.  To  think  of 
all  the  suffering  and  agony  the  young  people 
are  going  through  is  unbelievable.  No  won- 
der there  Is  so  much  unrest  In  our  young,  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Please  urge  our  leaders 
of  our  country  to  stand  up  and  be  the  lead- 
ers we  can  be  proud  of  and  the  men  you  are 
capable  of  being.  Any  man  can  bide  behind 
some  one  else's  mistakes  but  It  takes  a  real 
man  to  say  "I  was  wrong."  Please  give  oiu- 
young  people  the  chance  to  live,  to  seek  their 
own  way  of  life  free  to  love  and  have  faith  In 
our  country  and  our  fellow  man. 

I  am  sure  that  If  this  war  was  necessary. 
If  our  country  was  In  danger,  the  majority 
of  our  young  people  would  go  forth  and  do 
what  was  right  to  defend  our  country.  But 
we  are  not  In  danger. 

So  It  Is  my  prayer  that  this  war  will  end 
coon  and  our  young  boys  can  come  home  and 
go  about  their  lives,  have  their  children  and 
believe  that  life  can  be  beautiful. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  E.  R.  EowABoa. 

Fayxtteville,  Ark., 

May  8, 1970. 
Senator  J.  W.  Ptn.BRiGHT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  F*tjlbrtcht:  Since  I  have 
always  been  criticized  by  my  Uberal  friends 
as  being  too  conservative  and  by  my  con- 
servative friends  as  being  the  opposite,  I  have 
always  figured  I  was  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle. Recent  events,  however,  have  begun  to 
push  me — toward  the  left,  if  I  am  to  believe 
definitions  of  the  news  media. 

President  Nixon's  actions  leave  me  only  one 
recourse:  to  fully  and  completely  oppose 
him  in  the  expansion  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  (I  had  hoped  this  country  could  sur- 
vive his  wave  of  mediocrity,  but  I  am  now 
willing  to  admit  I  am  mistaken.)  Put  on 
your  list  one  more  supporter  of  your  actions. 
Though  I  will  miss  this  fall's  elections  due 
to  age  restrictions,  you  may  be  assured  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  have  one  more  vote  on  the 
other  side  in  1972.  And  for  you,  In  1974, 
a  vote  to  the  positive. 

As  a  moderate  (until  now)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
warn  you  that  the  Cambodian  campaign  and 
the  Kent  State  Massacre  have  created  on 
this  campus  unimaginable  frustrations.  I 
am  afraid  it  might  ultimately  lead  to  violence 
&s  will  all  unallevlated  frustration.  You  must 
impress  on  your  colleagues  that  If  and  when 
this  hap{>en8,  it  will  not  be  the  result  of 
agitators,  but  of  a  rag:ing  feeling  of  help- 
lessness at  going  through  the  peaceful  chan- 
nels again  and  again  with  no  results.  If 
there  is  an  agitator.  It  U  President  Nixon, 
who  Insists  on  ignoring  the  pyeople. 

I  might  further  ask  you  to  consider  legis- 
lation that  wotild  forbid  any  mlUtla-type 
force  as  the  National  Guard  from  being 
used  in  situations  like  that  at  Kent  State. 
Whenever  untrained  (for  that  Is  the  only 
way  to  describe  week-end  soldiers)  troops 
are  used,  you  can  count  on   at  least   one 


killing  through  panic.  Trained  regulars  per- 
haps would  have  been  better  prepared  and 
prevented  this  tragedy. 
Sincerely, 

Collins  Hemincwat. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.,  May  7,  1970. 
Dear  Mb.  Pctlbright:  I  am  a  student  of 
Eden  Theological  Seminary  In  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.  We  at  Eden,  acting  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  humane  Christian  concern,  struck 
from  classes,  By  observing  a  disruption  of 
normal  dally  activity.  It  was  otir  hope  to 
stimulate  a  widespread  public  consideration 
and  rcEiction  to  serious  social  and  political 
issues  which  have  stirfaced  In  the  past  week. 
I  feel  to  conduct  routine  and  normal  dally 
business  in  light  of  these  recent  events  Is  to 
condone  and  encourage  further  an  atmo- 
sphere of  expanding  violence  that  currently 
pervades  our  society.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  violence  in  any  of  Its 
manifestations  can  no  longer  be  t»lerated  as 
a  rational  form  of  human  thought  or  be- 
havior. Furthermore  I  have  dedicated  myself 
to  continue  to  protest  and  resist  against 
Incipient  violence,  in  all  forms  of  levels  of 
social  Eind  p>olltlcal  life.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  time  to  thank  you  and  support  you 
on  your  stand  against  all  forms  of  political 
and  social  violence.  I  am  behind  you  and 
wanted  to  let  you  know  you  are  appreciated. 
Please  continue  to  give  us  hope.  A  concerned 
Christian  In  a  troubled  world, 

Jim   Zint. 

Conference  or  Major  Sttpebiors 
or  jEstrrrs. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  20, 1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PtTLBRIGHT. 

U.S.  Senate,  Neic  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fttlbright:  We  write  to  you 
as  a  corporate  body  of  Major  Superiors  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  as  leaders  of  the  Jesuits  who 
work  throughout  the  United  States.  Meeting 
In  Tampa  for  our  semiannual  review  of  our 
ministries,  we  take  this  occasion  to  bring 
to  your  attention  our  concern  over  moral  Is- 
sues afflicting  the  conscience  of  every  citizen 
of  this  nation. 

We  speak  to  you  out  of  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  all  human  life  and  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  We  can  no 
longer  be  silent  in  the  face  of  an  issue  Which 
encourages  and  fosters  hostile  divisions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  tenets  of  our  Christian  faith  cry  out 
for  peace  among  all  men. 

We  wish  to  express  to  vou  our  deep  con- 
cern over  the  moral  implications  of  the  war 
in  Indochina.  We  must  ask  whether  the  re- 
sults, which  are  sought  In  good  conscience 
by  those  who  supjwrt  the  war,  are  any 
longer  proportionate  to  the  evil  involved.  Our 
concern  Is  further  heightened  by  the  clouded 
origin  of  American  Involvement  in  this  war 
and  by  the  questionable  morality  of  the  re- 
cent escalation  of  the  war  by  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  and  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, we  deplore  any  attempt  to  motivate  the 
American  p)eople  to  accept  this  escalation  on 
the  basis  of  our  never  having  lost  a  war. 

Over  and  above  the  moral  ambiguity  of 
the  war  itself  we  have  a  further  concern  over 
the  effects  of  the  Indochina  war  in  our  own 
country,  namely,  violence  in  our  streets,  un- 
rest on  our  campuses,  and  the  problem  of  the 
military  draft. 

Moved  by  these  considerations  and  by  our 
profession  as  ministers  of  religion,  we  call 
for  immediate  action  from  every  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1)  We  urge  that  you  take  steps  to  end 
this  war  without  delay. 

2)  We  urge  that  the  national  budget  be 
channeled  into  peaceful  directions  by  cutting 
back  military  appropriations. 


3)  We  urge  you  to  modify  Selective  Serv- 
ice regtilations  (the  draft)  to  allow  selective 
conscientious  objection,  as  recently  espoused 
by  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

4)  We  urge  that  you  take  these  pKDSitlve 
actions  to  heal  the  alienation  of  our  youth 
from  this  country. 

We  earnestly  address  these  requests  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  American 
citizens  and  ministers  of  reUgion,  grievously 
distressed  over  the  present  moral  stance  of 
our  beloved  country. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

John  V.  O'Connob,  BJ., 

Executive  Secretary. 


Graceland  College, 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  May  12, 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  We  who  have  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  leadership  of  Graceland 
College  and  its  student  body  believe  that 
we  must  express  to  you  the  feelings  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  on  this  campus  over  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  The  events 
of  the  past  two  weeks,  primarily  your  de- 
cision to  take  military  action  in  Cambodia 
and  the  reactions  on  so  many  college  cam- 
puses across  America,  have  prompted  a  deep 
concern  on  this  southern  Iowa  campus  for 
the  effects  the  war  Is  having  In  those  tragic 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia  and  across  this 
great  nation  of  ours.  It  Is  our  joint  judg- 
ment that  large  numbers  of  thoughtful 
young  men  and  women  on  our  campus, 
deeply  devoted  to  their  country  and  its  rich 
heritage  of  freedom,  see  In  the  blighting  ef- 
fects of  this  protracted  military  engagement 
a  threat  to  the  lives  of  Its  young  men,  a 
waste  of  resources  vitally  needed  to  meet 
America's  own  problems  of  poverty,  racism, 
pollution,  crime  and  other  such  forces  di- 
minishing the  quality  of  life  In  our  country, 
but  most  of  all  a  threat  to  cherished  free- 
doms as  polarization  becomes  extreme 
among  us. 

On  our  campus  there  Is  disillusionment 
because  so  little.  If  any,  progress  has  been 
made  in  bringing  an  end  to  our  tragic  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia.  We  do  not 
understand  the  failure  of  your  administra- 
tion to  appoint  a  successor  to  Ambassador 
Lodge  to  represent  us  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  your  failure  to  give  vigorous  sup- 
port to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
your  seeming  Indifference  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  see  no  imaginative  program  com- 
ing out  of  your  administration  to  bridge 
the  widening  gulf  between  the  races.  We  are 
dismayed  that  In  a  time  of  bitterness  and 
polarization,  your  Vice  President  travels  the 
country  setting  people  against  each  other 
and  engaging  In  Inflammatory  and  Irrespon- 
sible rhetoric. 

But  we  are  confident  that  the  faculty  and 
students  at  Graceland  have  not  given  up. 
They  want  to  work  with  you  to  cleanse  our 
country  of  violence,  to  ease  the  burdens  of 
poverty,  to  establish  liberty  for  aU  our  peo- 
ples, to  safeguard  the  environment  for  our 
children,  to  restore  American  prestige  among 
the  nations. 

We  see  these  tasks,  so  urgent  upon  the 
national  agenda,  all  subverted  by  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  now  Cam- 
bodia. We  ask  you  to  listen  to  our  young 
pyeople  and  others  throughout  this  nation. 
We  ask  you  to  mobilize  the  best  Insights 
available  In  the  nation  today  to  bring  an 
early  end  to  the  military  engagement  in  In- 
dochina and  to  direct  the  energies  of  the 
youth  of  this  nation  to  Its  restoration. 
Yours  respectfully, 

William  T.  Hiodon. 

President. 
Dan  p.  Oratbill. 
Student  Body  President. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  these  underline  the  point 
and  the  persuasiveness  of  the  need  for 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  to  the 
pending  legislation.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  with  a  different  view ;  I  would  not 
pretend  it  is  a  unanimous  belief,  by  any 
means:  but.  in  my  view,  from  my  own 
experience,  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  like  to  see  this 
war  brought  to  a  close.  I  think  they  are 
persuaded,  as  I  am.  that  adoption  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  would  contribute  to 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


distingiilshed  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Sjcith)   be  recognized  for  not  to 

exceed  30  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  M.ANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  the  same  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  was  suggested 
earlier,  and  which  will  fit  in  now,  as  it 
did  then,  with  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan.<;as, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  11:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  June  3.  1970.  on 
the  piendlng  amendment  (No.  662)  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  HJR. 
15628,  an  Kci  to  amend  the  Foreign  MlllUry 
Sales  Act.  Should  a  motion  to  table  be  made, 
the  vote  on  that  would  occur  on  11:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

I 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  disposed  of.  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd), 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
day, be  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  , 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  at 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  there 
be  a  morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  made 
therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.\MENDMENT    NO.   864 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment, 
and  ask  tliat  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk  smd 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  25.  after  "Cambodia"  In- 
sert "(a)". 

On  page  5.  between  lines  18  and  19.  Insert 
the  following:  "(b)  Nothing  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  United  States  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  or  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted today  and  which  will  be  printed 
is  the  amendment  which  I  intend  to  call 
up  Immediately  following  the  vote  on 
Wednesday  next  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment authored  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 


amendment,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, or  any  Senator  he  may  designate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed bo  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  question  of 
the  division  of  time  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing next.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  request  already  agreed  to  be  modified 
as  follows:  That  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  any  Senators  they  may  desig- 
nate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
to  begin  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  11:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  June  3.  1970.  on 
the  pending  amendment  (No.  662)  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  H  R. 
15628.  an  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  with  the  time  after  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  whomever  they  designate.  Should 
a  motion  to  table  be  made,  the  vote  on  that 
would  occur  at  11:30  a.m.  on  said  date. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN- 
TIL MONDAY.  JUNE  1.  1970.  AT 
11:30  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11:30 
ajn.  Mondav  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SMITH  OF  MAINE  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  by  the  Chapltiin.  the 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—ORDER FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM  CLOSE  OP  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY  UNTIL  12  NOON  ON 
TUESDAY  AND  FROM  CLOSE  OP 
BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred,  to  amend 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement  to 
provide  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  Monday  next.  It  stand  in 
SKiJoumment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  on  Tuesday,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  on  Wednesday  morning  next,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the  time  be 
equally  divided,  between  10  o'clock  and 
11:30  a.m.,  between  the  sponsor  of  the 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  no  further  speeches  by 
Senators  on  the  imfinLshed  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  cons-deration  of  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  911  and  912,  wiiich  have  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GODDARD     ROCKKT      AND     SPACE 
MUSEUM,  ROSWELL,  N.  MEX. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  406)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  materials  relating 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document,  in  such 
style  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  a  compUatlon  of  materi- 
als relating  to  S.  (3on.  Res.  49,  providing 
congressional  recognition  to  the  Goddard 
Roclcet  and  Space  Museum,  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  together  with  certain  tributes  to  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard,  American  rocket  pio- 
neer; and  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee seven  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "Au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  compilation  of 
materials  relating  to  congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  Goddard  Rocket  and  Space 
Museum  (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment". 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-903),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Ree.  406)  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
materials  relating  to  S.  Con.  Ree.  49  (congres- 
sional recognition  of  Goddard  Rocket  and 
Space  Museum) ,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  with  an  amend- 
ment and  recommends  that  the  resolution 
as  amended  be  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  the  title  so  as  to  clarify 
the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  printed. 

Senate  Resolution  406  as  amended  would 
provide  (1)  that  there  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  Senate  dociunent.  In  such 
style  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  a  compilation  of  ma- 
terials relating  to  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 49  (providing  congressional  rec- 
ognition to  the  Goddard  Rocket  and  Space 
Museum.  Roewell,  N.  Mex),  together  with 
certain  tributes  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard, 
American  rocket  pioneer;  and  (2)  that  there 
be  printed  7,000  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

The  printing -cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

Printing -cost  estimate 

To  print   as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)    82.619.13 

7,000  additional  copies,  at  $177.84 

per   thousand 1.244.88 


Total    estimated     cost.    S. 

Res.  406 3.864.01 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  580) 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"ten"  and  insert  "twenty-five". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  wras  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-909),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  580)  authorizing 
cenain  printing  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  and 
recommends  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
as  amended  be  agreed  to. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  580  as  re- 
ferred would  authorize  the  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
of  10,000  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
91-978.  entitled  "Marihuana". 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 580  by  increasing  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed  from  10.000  to  35,000.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  Committee  at  the 
request  of  Congressman  John  Dent,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing  of  the 


House  Administration  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  and  in 
order  to  meet  unusual  demands  for  the  re- 
port from  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  printing-cost  estimate  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
580  as  amended  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $696.  84 

24,000  additional  copies,  at  $124.94 

per    thousand 2,998.56 


Total  estimated  cost,  H.  Con. 

Res.  580  as  amended 3,605.40 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESULTS   OF  THE   CAMBODLAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  the 
results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  op- 
eration as  of  8  a.m..  May  28,  1970.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


24-hour 
Total  operations  Number  change 


Individual  weapons 11.976 

Crew-served  weapons 2,100 

Bunkersfttructures  destroyed 7, 101 

MKhinegun  rounds 3, 176.  512 

Rifle  rounds 5,822,903 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(machlnegun  and  rifle  rounds)...  8,999,415 

Grenades 20,973 

Mines 3,204 

Satchel  charge 500 

Miscellaneous  eiploslves  (pounds)..  72.000 

Aniiaircralt  rounds 134,299 

Mortar  rounds 31.470 

Large  rocket  rounds 1.097 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 17,952 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 20, 395 

Rice  (pounds) 9,790,000 

Man-months 215,380 

Vehicles 317 

Boats 40 

Generators 36 

Radios 180 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 36, 000 

Enemy  KIA 8.128 

POWs  (includes  detaine«s) 1, 797 


+131 

+69 

+115 

+90,808 

+103, 185 

+193,973 

+4,183 

+102 

(') 

^:i 

+1,93. 

+1.845 

-105 

+2,  340,  000 

+5, 148 

+7 


-43 

+20 


I  Unchanged. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YFtD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  STRIKE  ALL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  SST  FROM 
TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

AMENDMEirr    NOl    665 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  bill,  HJl. 


17755.  which  would  strike  all  fxmds  for 
SST  development  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  by  imanimous 
consent  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  665 

On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  all  language 
beginning  with  the  words  "ClvU  Supersonic 
Aircraft  Development"  through  the  end  of 
line  2  on  page  3. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  17755.  appropriating  funds 
for  DOT  for  fiscal  1971.  The  line  item 
for  development  of  the  SST  is  $290  mil- 
lion. The  effort  in  the  House  to  strike  the 
SST  from  the  bill  was  led  by  Representa- 
tive Sn)  Yates  of  Illinois,  who  did  an 
outstanding  job  of  marshaling  arguments 
against  this  program.  Although  his  ef- 
fort failed  narrowly  yesterday,  I  think  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  Representative  Yates 
confounded  all  the  experts  by  coming 
within  a  scant  seven  switched  votes  of 
succeeding.  Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  what  the  SST  may  do  to 
the  environment — and  to  the  economy — 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
SiD  Yates.  The  House  vote  of  176  to  163 
against  the  effort  to  strike  funds  for  this 
SST  is  extremely  encouraging,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  amendment  I  am 
submitting  today. 

Our  chsuices  of  stopping  the  SST  on- 
slaught are  brighter  than  they  were  last 
year.  The  newly  discovered  environmen- 
tal impact  of  the  SST,  including  airport 
noise,  which  is  several  times  higher  than 
is  now  permitted  at  any  airport  in  the 
country,  and  upper  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion, was  documented  by  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Environ- 
mentEil  Quality  Coimcil,  when  he  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  the  week 
before  last.  This  information  was  not 
available  to  the  Senate  last  year. 

This  time,  Congress  and  the  public  are 
much  better  attuned  to  the  problems  of 
pollution,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
environmental  crisis,  than  a  year  ago. 

Some  Senators  have  already  shifted 
positions  on  the  SST  because  of  these 
envirorunental  concerns,  and  I  have 
six>ken  to  several  who  have  shifted  their 
positions.  Considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  SST's  environmental  impact,  we 
have  an  excellent  fighting  chance  to  stop 
the  SST  appropriations. 

Another  major  stumbling  block  to  ap- 
proval is  the  size  of  the  fund  request. 
The  $290  million  requested  this  year  is 
three  and  a  half  times  last  year's  appro- 
priation, and  far  and  away  the  biggest 
single  year  appropriation  ever  Eisked  for 
this  project. 

If  granted,  it  will  bring  the  total  al- 
located for  this  environmental  monster 
up  to  $1  billion. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  budgetary 
stringency  is  as  great  as  any  of  us  can 
remember,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  con- 
tinue funding  a  project  whose  ultimate 
costs  may  eventually  reach  $4  billion  and 
whose  risk  of  faulure  is  high. 

It  is  perfectl.v  clear  that  this  whole 
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project  is  proceeding  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer.  Until  the  airport  and  sideline 
noise  are  reduced,  and  until  the  threat- 
ened upper  atmosphere  pollution  is  un- 
der control,  the  SST  is  not  likely  to  ny 
commercially. 

Even  then,  Mr.  President,  the  Govern- 
ment still  would  not  have  any  business 
stepping  in  where  private  investors  fear 
to  tread. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  not  fall  into  the  rhythm  of  continu- 
ing funding  for  the  SST  just  because  we 
have  funded  it  for  the  past  7  years. 
The  SST  was  a  mistake  in  1963;  it  is  an 
outrage  today.  I  look  forward  to  a  vigor- 
ous debate  on  the  SST  when  H.R.  17755 
reaches  the  Senate  floor  later  this  year. 


S.  3898— INTRODUCTION  OF  PRICE 
AND  INCOME  GUIDEPOST  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  consistently  and  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  for  this  country  to 
adopt  a  price  and  income  policy.  As  re- 
cently as  May  19.  I  reiterated  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  committee's  1970  report 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
should  begin  immediately  to  develop 
price  and  income  guideposts  appropriate 
to  our  present  difficult  economic  situa- 
tion. While  the  need  for  such  guideposts 
is  particularly  urgent  at  the  present 
moment,  a  price  and  income  policy 
should  not  be  only  a  transitory  or  oc- 
casional response  to  crisis  situations.  A 
price  and  income  policy  Is  a  necessary 
and  vital  component  of  a  total  economic 
policy  designed  to  yield  full  employment 
without  the  sacrifice  of  reasonable  price 
stability. 

Everyone  in  the  country  is  aware  that 
we  have  rising  unemployment  today,  with 
more  than  1  million  men  out  of  work 
than  there  were  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
as  well  as  the  worst  inflation  we  have 
suffered  in  20  years. 

What  the  proposal  is  designed  to  do  is 
to  get  inflation  under  control  and  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  will  not  provoke  further 
unemployment. 

In  its  1970  report,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  further  recommended  that — 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shouJd 
be  given  statutory  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  annual  recommendation  of  spe- 
cific voluntary  standards  for  price  and  Income 
behavior.  Business  and  labor  should  be  con- 
sulted In  the  formulation  of  these  standards, 
and  the  recommended  standards  should  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  accomplish  this  objective.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  so  as  to  require  the  President  to 
begin  at  once  to  develop  price  and  in- 
come guideposts,  to  transmit  the  first 
such  guideposts  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
reasonably  possible,  and  in  the  future  to 
Include  such  guideposts  in  the  annual 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  The 
bill  would  require  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  hold  consultations  with 
business  and  labor,  to  make  necessary 
studies  of  productivity,  prices  and  in- 
comes, and  then  to  miJce  recommenda- 


tions  to   the   President    regarding   the 
guideposts. 

The  bill  would  further  require  that 
whenever  price  or  income  behavior 
threatens  to  violate  the  guideposts.  the 
President  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  parties  concerned  as  he 
deems  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

A  similar  bill  has  already  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Congressman  Henrt 
S.  Rettss  and  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Wage-price  guidelines  are  no  panacea 
for  our  problems.  But  they  can  help. 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  economy  is 
presently  in  difficulty,  that  we  are  suf- 
fering serious  excesses  of  both  inflation 
and  unemployment.  The  present  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  where,  except  for  cuts  in  military 
expenditures,  there  is  almost  no  room  to 
maneuver,  offers  little  hope  of  extricat- 
ing us  from  this  thoroughly  unsatisfac- 
tory situation.  The  statistics  on  produc- 
tivity, wage  and  price  changes  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  hopes  so  often  expressed  by 
the  administration  that  "price  increases 
will  soon  begin  to  taper  off"  or  that  we 
have  "turned  the  corner"  against  infla- 
tion, are  based  more  on  wishful  thinking 
than  on  hard  analysis. 

Let  me  cite  only  the  single  fact  that, 
due  to  a  combination  of  rapidly  rising 
wage  costs  and  declining  productivity, 
unit  labor  costs  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8.4  percent  in  the  first  quarter.  This  is  a 
significant  acceleration  over  the  already 
disturbing  rate  of  increase  in  unit  labor 
costs  during  1969.  When  costs  are  in- 
creasing at  an  accelerating  rate,  where  is 
the  logic  that  points  to  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  price  increase?  Must  we  sit 
back  and  await  the  further  leap  in  un- 
employment, the  long  period  of  strikes 
and  labor  disputes,  and  the  sharp  decline 
in  profits  which  will  be  required  to  re- 
store price  stability? 

I  submit  that  it  Is  unconscionable  to  Ig- 
nore a  policy  tool  which.  If  vigorously 
adopted,  could  do  much  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  restoring  full  employment  and 
economic  stability. 

The  belief  that  the  administration  is 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  it  perseveres 
in  its  dogmatic  determination  to  ignore 
price  and  income  policies  is  not  limited  to 
partisan  critics  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. My  distinguished  Republican 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  unanimously  endorsed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  bring  the  force  of  in- 
formed public  opinion  to  bear  on  infla- 
tionary price  and  wage  decisions. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  May 
19,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Arthur  Bums,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
George  Romney.  have  recently  spoken 
out  in  favor  of  an  income  policy.  None  of 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  would 
have  spoken  out  the  way  they  have  If 
they  did  not  feel  that  the  need  was  ur- 
gent; that  the  time  for  new  policy  initia- 
tives was  long  overdue. 
Concern  with  our  present  economic 


situation  Is  not  limited  to  domestic  ob- 
servers. We  have  recently  h£ui  two  Im- 
portant reminders  of  the  concern  that 
other  nations  feel  for  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer, 
managing  director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  speaking  to  an  interna- 
tional conference  In  Geneva  on  May  19, 
reminded  us  that : 

Failure  to  bring  V3.  inflation  under  con- 
trol has  Imparted  a  serious  Inflationary  im- 
petus to  the  world  economy  at  large.  ...  It 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  no  coun- 
try Intent  on  restoring  or  maintaining  finan- 
cial stability  can  afford  to  dispense  with  any 
Instrviment  which  can  properly  serve  that 
end.  In  tljls  context.  I  would  not  exclude 
Incomes  policy. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about  here, 
Mr.  President. 

On  May  26.  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  re- 
leased its  regular  armual  survey  of  the 
economy.  Though  cautiously  worded,  the 
message  which  this  document  seeks  to 
impart  is  clear : 

Progress  towards  price  stability  and  an 
early  return  to  fuller  employment  might  b« 
enhanced  If  certain  selective  measures  co\ild 
be  applied  In  support  of  continued  use  of 
traditional  demand  management  policies. 

These  are  conservative,  traditional, 
and  classic  economists,  by  and  large,  who 
are  usually  reluctant  to  depart  from  the 
classical  kind  of  analysis  and  to  suggest 
any  new  measure  if  those  new  measures 
cannot  have  a  convincing  case  made  for 
them. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  OECD  re- 
port again  reminds  us  of  the  global  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  U.S.  economy: 

other  countries  have  an  Important  interest 
In  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  follow 
a  path  of  smooth  development  In  conditions 
of  stability.  Not  only  would  the  emergence  of 
recessionary  conditions  In  the  United  States 
have  a  disruptive  effect  on  their  own  econ- 
omies. Equally  Important,  a  continued  Infla- 
tionary trend  of  prices  In  the  United  Siatee 
would  undermine  the  possibility  of  price 
stability  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  our  policies  have  become  so  in- 
adequate that  official  international  ob- 
servers as  well  as  domestic  political  lead- 
ers in  both  parties  feel  compelled  to 
speak  out  In  criticism  and  to  urge  new 
approaches,  it  is  time — and  long  past 
time — for  the  administration  to  rethink 
its  dogmatic  position.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  act  with  all  due  speed  on  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today,  but  I 
respectfully  remind  the  President  that 
he  need  not  wait  for  congressional  ac- 
tion in  this  matter.  The  consultations 
with  business  and  labor  which  must  form 
the  foundation  of  an  effective  price  and 
incomes  policy  could  begin  today. 

Let  us  not  delay  this  matter  any  longer. 
It  is  urgently  needed. 

It  will  not  solve  our  problems,  as  I  have 
said,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  it  as  a 
panacea,  but  it  will  help. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  3898)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  bring  to  bear  an 
Informed  public  opinion  upon  price  and 
Income  behavior  which  threatens  na- 
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tional  economic  stability;  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


state 


Signature 


Ratificalion, 
accession, 
notification  of 
succession 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— 75TH  NA- 
TION TO  RAnFY  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  addressed  the  Senate  to  discuss 
again  the  imperative  nature  of  this  Na- 
tions  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, and  I  pointed  out  that  many  na- 
tions had  already  ratified  the  convention. 
I  noted  that  as  of  September  1969.  a  total 
of  74  nations  have  acceded  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  that  total  now 
stands  at  75,  through  the  example  set 
by  one  of  our  staunchest  allies,  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  January  30,  1970,  the  United  Na- 
tions Office  of  Legal  Affairs  received  the 
United  Kingdoms  instrument  of  acces- 
sion to  the  convention,  the  Parliament 
having  adopted  implementing  legislation 
In  March  1969. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  become 
the  most  widely  ratified  United  Nations 
agreement  with  the  exception  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  itself,  despite  our  own  reluc- 
tlon  took  the  initiative  and  pioneered  In 
tance.  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  Na- 
the  fight  for  a  genocide  treaty  In  the 
United  Nations,  under  the  leadership  of 
former  President  Harry  S  Truman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
impressive  list  of  nations  which  have 
thus  far  adopted  the  convention,  along 
with  the  date  of  accession. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

LIST  OF  SIGNATORIES  AND  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 


Ratification, 
accession, 
notification  of 
State  Signature  succession 

Afghanistan Mar.  22,1956 

Albania May  12.1955 

Algeria Oct  31.1963 

Argentina June  5.1956 

Australia Dec.  11,1948    July  8.1949 

Austria Mar.  19.1958 

Belgium Dec.  12. 1949    Sept.   5,1951 

Bolivia Dec.  11.1948 

Brazil     do April  15, 1952 

Bulgaria July  21.1950 

Burma  Dec.  30.1949    Mar.  14,1956 

Byelorussian  S.S.R Dec.  16,1949    Aug.  11.1954 

Cambodia Oct.  14.1950 

Canada Nov.  28,1949    Sept.   3.1952 

Ceylon Oct.  12.1950 

Ctiile         Dec.   11. 1948    June  3,1953 

China  July  20.1949    July  19,1951 

Colombia Aug.  12.1949    Oct.  27.1959 

Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of) May  31,1962 

CosURica Oct.  14,1950 

Cuba           Dec.  28,1949    Mar.  4.1953 

Czechoslovakia do Dec.  21.1950 

Denmark Sept.  28. 1949    June  15,1951 

Dominican  Republic Dec.  11,1948 

Ecuador do Dec  21,1949 

ElSalvador Apr.  27,1949    Sept.  28, 1950 

Ethiopia Dec.  11.1948    July  1.1949 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany Nov.  24,1954 

Finland Dec.  18,1959 

France Dec  11,1948    Oct.  14.1950 

Ghana Dec.  24.1958 

Greece        Dec.  29. 1949    Dec  8,1954 

Guatemala June  22,1949    Jan.  13.1950 

Haiti     Dec.  11,1948    Oct  14,1950 

Honduras  Apr.  22, 1949    Mar.  5,1952 

Hungary Jan.  7.1952 

Iceland May  14,1949    Aug.  29, 1949 

India Nov.  29,1949    Aug.  27,1959 


Iran Dec    8,1949    Aug.  14. 1956 

liag  Jan.  20.1959 

Israel'.:::::::: Aug.  17,1949  Mar.  9,1950 

Italy June    4,1952 

Jamaica"::::::::::::: sept  23.  ises 

Jordan Apr.     3,  950 

Laos  Dec.    8,1950 

Lebanon""      Dec.  30, 1949    Dec.  17. 1953 

Liberia  "  '      Dec.  11.1948    June    9,1950 

Mexico"  ■        Dec  14.1948    July   22,1952 

Monaco"..::: Mar.  30.1950 

Mongolia Jan.     5.  967 

Morocco Jan.   24.  958 

Nepal  Jan.   17,1969 

Netherlan"ds June  20,1966 

NevK  Zealand Nov.  25, 1949  .„  ,„„ 

Nicaragua Jan.  29,1952 

Norway Dec  11,1948    July  22,1949 

Pakistan do Oct     2,  957 

Panama do Jan.   11,1950 

ZT' :::::::::dS:::::::  Feb.  24,i%o 

Philippines do July     7,1950 

Poland Nov.    4,  950 

Republic  of  Korea Oct     4,  950 

Republic  of  Vietnam Aug.  11.  J950 

Romania Nov.    2.  950 

Saudi  Arabia July  J|.  ||0 

Spain  SepL  13.1968 

Sweden Dec  30,1949    May  27,1952 

Svria  June  25. 1955 

Tunisia:::::::::::::::: Nov.  29,1956 

Turkey  July  31,1950 

Ukrainian'S."S."R".'::::::::::— .  Dec.  16,1949    Nov.  15,1954 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics do May     3,1954 

United  Arab  Republic Dec.  12,1948    Feb.     8.  952 

United  Kingdom Jan.   30,1970 

United  Stales  of  America Dec  11,1948  ,.  ,„, 

Uooer  Volta       Sept  14, 1965 

Umguay Dec  11,1948    Juf,   11,1967 

Venezuela  July   12.1960 

Yugoslavia".'.'.:::: Dec  11,1948    Aug.  29,1950 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  again  be  laid  before 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  H.R.  15628.  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

AMENDMENT    OF     INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  14685. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
noimcing  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
146S5)  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  in  order  to  Im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  by  further 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  appointed 
Mr.  MAGNtrsoN,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Goodell,  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  DANGEROUS 
STRATEGIC  ARMS  POLICIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  a  symposium  on  the  arms  race 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, I  described  the  dangerous  path 
being  followed  by  the  administration  in 
its  strategic  arms  policies.  I  also  pointed 
out  the  wide  gap  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  statements  and  the  admin- 
istrations' actions.  The  Secretary  argued 
that  Safeguard  'would  give  us  another 
year  in  which  to  pursue  SALT  without 
ourselves  exacerbating  the  arms  control 
envirorunent."  Yet  the  Pentagon  now  has 
confirmed  that  at  least  18  of  the  first 
squadron  of  Minuteman  m  missiles  al- 
ready are  in  place  and  that  the  multiple 
warheads  on  this  missile  squadron  will 
be  operational  by  the  end  of  June.  The 
introduction  of  MIRV's — which  some  ob- 
servers believe  can  be  interpreted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  first  strike  buildup — 
obviously  exacerbates  the  arms  control 
environment. 

At  the  same  time,  this  deployment  of 
MIRV  does  precisely  what  Secretary 
Laird  said  the  administration  would  not 
do.  He  stated  that  the  administration 
would  not  add  to  the  offensive  potential 
of  the  United  States  during  the  SALT 
talks  this  year  in  Vienna.  But  MIRV  con- 
stitutes an  enormous  increase  in  our 
offensive  forces. 

The  MIRV  deployment  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  moment  when  the 
Cambodian  invasion  and  the  Mid-Elast 
crisis  have  already  alarmed  those  who 
believe  that  the  Vienna  meetings  offer 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  rising  level 
of  nuclear  armaments. 

World  leaders  publicly  have  called  on 
the  superpowers  to  recognize  the  overrid- 
ing importance  of  arms  limitations  not 
only  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  but  for  all  nations. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  has  termed  the  SALT  talks  a  "real 
but  perhaps  fleeting  opportimity  for 
agreement"  and  Lord  Chalfont,  the 
eminent  British  Minister  for  Disarma- 
ment, has  described  those  discussions  as 
"arguably  the  most  important  interna- 
tional negotiations  of  this  century." 
Their  measured  declarations  reflect  a 
concern  that  is  shared  by  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues. 

We  are  at  a  critical  and  transitory  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Failure  to  achieve  a  halt  in  the 
escalation  now  may  lead  to  a  qualita- 
tively more  dangerous  round  in  the  tech- 
nology of  the  arms  race  and  may  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  meaningful  arms 
limitation  for  decades. 

As  I  noted  in  my  speech  at  MIT,  there 
is  no  supE>ort  for  the  administration's 
contention  that  ABM  and  MIRV  deploy- 
ments are  necessary  at  this  time  to  sis- 
sure  the  maintenance  of  our  second 
strike  deterrence.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  MIT  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  even 
the  Secretary  admits  that  our  Polaris 
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fleet  is  invulnerable  now  and  will  remain 
so  far  at  least  5  to  7  years.  Thus,  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  embarking  on 
costly,  unnecessary  and  destabilizing 
systems  such  as  ABM  or  MIRV  nght  in 
the  middle  of  the  SALT  talks. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  disregard  the 
advice  of  the  Senate — as  it  has  done  by 
undertaking  its  Cambodian  adventure 
and  by  faUing  to  respond  to  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  Resolution  211,  there  re- 
mams  only  one  course  of  action:  to  use 
our  constitutional  power  of  the  purse 
when  the  military  procurement  and  con- 
struction bills  come  before  us. 

exhibtt  i 
Sen.\toh  Kznnxdt  Urges  Halt  to  Abms  Rack 

I  come  here  today  at  a  time  of  deep  moral 
crisis.  Many  are  dying — Americans.  Vietnam- 
ese and  now  Cambodians — as  we  continue 
our  policy  of  Euppwrtlng  an  unpopular  re- 
gime and  an  unjtist  cause.  At  borne,  the 
revulsion  against  this  policy  has  produced 
the  gre.-»test  division  among  our  people  in 
this  century.  At  Kent  State,  American  troops 
lulled  American  students.  On  Wall  Street, 
American  construction  workers  beat  up 
American  students  and  businessmen.  Even 
the  tragic  killings  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  can- 
not be  totally  divorced  from  this  mood  of 
tension  and  distrust  that  cow  gripe  tbe 
nation. 

But  in  this  moment  of  despair,  a  new 
movement  Is  growing,  sparked  by  the  young, 
to  awaken  the  nation's  conscience.  Young 
people  have  organized  for  jjeace.  Here  in 
Cambridge,  massive  delegations  have  been 
dispatched  to  urge  Congress  to  stop  the  war. 
Over  15.000  telegrams  have  been  sent  to  the 
country's  highest  leaders  from  this  one  city 
alone. 

Now  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the  nation's 
youth  Is  in  this  fight  to  stay.  You  have  al- 
ready committed  yourselves  to  participate  In 
the  November  elections  At  Princeton  and 
elsewhere,  students  are  planning  to  devote 
two  full  weeks  prior  to  the  elections  to 
political  campaigning. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  Impact  that  has 
been  made.  The  Congress  and  perhaps  the 
Administration  are  beginning  to  listen.  Take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  them  that  halting 
this  dreadful  wr.r  Is  not  enough  We  also 
must  bring  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
or  we  may  truly  find  ourselves  in  the  war 
which  will  end  all  wars.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy said  nearly  ten  years  ago:  "Every  man, 
woman  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  mo- 
ment by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by 
madness.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abol- 
ished before  they  abolish  us  " 

Now.  for  the  first  time  since  the  Cold  War 
began,  there  Is  a  real  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  through 
arms  control.  Arms  limitations  are  possible 
because  previous  disparities  in  nuclear  forces 
have  been  greatly  reduced  and  both  super- 
powers have  more  than  enough  weapons  to 
deter  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
emerging  technical  capabilities — multiple  In- 
dependently targeted  reentry  vehicles  and 
ami-balllstlc-mls6lle  defenses — are  creating 
new  dangers.  Each  side  will,  however,  irra- 
tionally, regard  deployment  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  by  Its  adversary  as  decisively  up- 
setting the  strategic  arms  balance  and  reset 
accordingly.  The  upwtu-d  spiral  of  the  artos 
race  will  continue  Inexorably. 

The  present  challenge  Is  to  halt  this  up- 
ward spiral  through  arms  limitations.  Un- 
fortunately It  now  appears  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  meet  this  challenge 
It  Is  true  that  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  predicted  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  at  the  Strategic 


Arms  Limitations  Talks  currently  underway 
in  Vienna.  But.  though  I  hope  it  will  be 
otherwise,  the  Administration's  Cambodian 
adventure  may  poison  the  atmosphere  at 
Vienna. 

Even  more  Important,  the  Administration 
Is  directly  undermining  SALT  by  pressing  fof 
the  immediate  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  and  MIRV — the  very  weapons 
which  the  talks  are  meant  to  bar.  And  in  his 
two  most  recent  strategic  arms  policy  state- 
ments. Secretary  Laird  presented  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  strategic  balance  which  can 
only  panic  and  mislead  the  American  people 
Into  accepting  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Secretary  Laird  warned  that  we  are' "at  a 
crossover  p)oint  in  the  strategic  balance," 
that  the  United  States  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  second-rank  nuclear  power.  This 
Is  simply  untrue.  Although  the  Russians  do 
have  a  slight  lead  over  us  in  vulnerable  land- 
based  missiles,  we  hold  a  commanding  lead 
In  nuclear-armed  submarines  and  bombers. 
At  the  most,  the  RusslEins  are  approaching 
parity  with  the  United  States  as  a  nuclear 
fwwer. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  "concerned 
about  the  momentum  evident  In  the  stra- 
tegic programs  of  the  Soviet  Union."  But 
the  Soviet  build-up  may  be  tapering  off.  In- 
telligence reports  Indicate  that  more  SS-9 
missiles  sites  were  constructed  In  1965  than 
In  1969.  ''ndeed  reports  are  now  circulating 
that  the  Russians  have  not  constructed  any 
new  SS-9  missile  sites  since  last  August.  Sec- 
retary lAlTd.  admitted  on  April  20th  that  If 
the  Russians  remained  "at  the  op>erationaUy 
deployed  posture  which  exist  today  ...  we 
would  have  a  tolerable  situation"  I  hope, 
therefore  that  he  will  promptly  confirm  or 
deny  the  reports  regarding  the  absence  of 
any  new  SS-9  sites  since  August. 

Mr  Laird  also  stated  that,  in  contrast  to 
the  Russians,  we  have  mainttUned  a  neutral 
position  in  our  strategic  force  level  since 
1965.  This.  too.  is  not  true.  The  budget  for 
strategic  forces  Indicates  the  Increases  during 
those  years:  $6  8  billion  In  1965;  $9.1  billion 
in  1969;  and  $9.6  billion  In  1970.  In  addition, 
we  announced  as  early  as  1967  that  we  would 
test,  develop  and  deploy  both  ABM  and  MIRV 
systems.  And  we  carried  out  far  more  nuclear 
tests  in  the  five  years  since  1965  than  In  the 
preceding  20  years.  Including  16  tests  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1970.  Is  this  "neutral 
gear"? 

Thus,  the  Secretary's  general  analysis  of 
the  present  strategic  programs  and  policies 
of  the  two  superpowers  Is  Inaccurate  His 
specific  analysis  of  the  need  for  Immediate 
deployment  of  Safeguard  ABM  and  MIRV  Is 
equally  unpersuaslve. 

The  Administration's  contention  that  we 
must  deploy  Safegruard  ABM  to  protect  our 
second-strike  capabilities  from  Soviet  attack 
is  sjjeclous  on  ntunerous  ground.  First,  our 
second-strike  capability  is  protected  even 
without  Safeguard  by  our  Polaris  submarines. 
Secretary  Laird  conceded  only  this  week 
that  he  la  "fully  confident"  that  our  Polaris 
force  "Is  Invulnerable  to  surprise  attack  to- 
day and  should  remain  so  for  the  next  five 
to  seven  years  and  hopefully  longer."  In  fact, 
the  technology  which  would  render  this  de- 
terrent ineffective  is  not  even  on  the  drawing 
board  yet. 

It  is  true,  as  Secretary  Laird  stated,  that 
these  submarines  represent  only  15  of  our 
nuclear  weapons.  But  what  the  Secretary 
somehow  forgot  to  add  Is  that  this  16%  Is 
easily  sufficient  to  destroy  the  50  largest  cities 
m  the  Soviet  Union — TWICE. 

Second,  there  are  grave  doubts  that  the 
Safeguard  could  protect  any  of  our  land- 
based  Mlnuteman  missiles  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Many  scientists  beUeve  that  the 
Soviets  already  have  inexpensive  penetration 
aids  which  would  sharply  reduce  the  Safe- 
guard's effectiveness.  Nobel  laureate  Hans 
Bethe  has  described  the  many  devices  which 
the  Russians  could  use,  ranging  from  simple 


decoys  which  could  fool  our  radars  to  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions  which  could  black 
out  our  radar.  Even  more  Important,  it  now 
appears  that  the  Russians  could  almost  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  Safeguard's  Missile  Site 
Radars  (MSR's)  and  thereby  render  the  en- 
tire defense  system  completely  useless.  The 
MSR's  are  relatively  soft  targets  which  are 
difficult  to  protect  from  enemy  missiles.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  so  expensive  (as  much  m 
$200  million  for  one  radar  and  the  associated 
data  processing  equipment)  that  we  cannot 
simply  employ  a  number  of  redundant  radars 
at  each  Mlnuteman  base.  In  short.  Safe- 
guard's most  crucial  link  is  its  weakest  link. 

At  recent  hearings.  Defense  Department 
officials  conceded  that  the  MSR's  expense 
and  vulnerability  pose  serious  problems.  They 
admitted  the  need  for  research  into  smaller 
and  cheaper  radars  which  would  be  adequate 
for  less  ambitious  "hard  point"  defense.  But 
they  Insist  on  pressing  ahead  with  Safeguard 
before  the  required  research  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Administration 
often  referred  to  Safeguard  Phase  I  as  a 
prototype  system,  to  be  tested  and  proved 
out.  President  Nixon  stated  last  year  that  "we 
will  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  initial  deployment 
in  designing  the  later  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram." But  although  the  two  Phase  I  sites 
have  neither  been  constructed  nor  tested, 
the  Administration  Is  now  requesting  six  ad- 
ditional sites  for  Phase  II.  It  Is  asking  the 
Congress  for  a  billion  dollars  to  build  Im- 
mediately a  third  site  for  the  protection  of 
Mlnuteman  and  to  plan  for  Unmediate  con- 
struction of  five  area  defense  sites.  No  longer 
is  any  mention  made  of  "proving  out"  the 
Phase  I  sites,  despite  the  growing  doubts 
about  the  system's  feasibility. 

Third,  assuming  the  Safeguard  system  can 
work.  It  Is  an  unnecessarily  expensive  method 
of  assuring  our  second-strike  capability. 
Rathjens  and  York  have  estimated  that  with 
Safeguard  It  will  cost  $20-25  million  for  each 
Mlnuteman  missile  protected.  They  point 
out  that  we  can  buy  new  super-hardened 
Mlnuteman  missiles  for  about  one-third  that 
cost.  Indeed,  the  whole  Polaris  force  cost  only 
about  twice  as  much  as  Safeguard  Phase  I. 

Fourth,  the  Administration  describes  Safe- 
guard as  a  light  $11  billion  system  In  re- 
sponse to  the  current  Soviet  and  Chinese 
threats.  But  In  fact  it  is  an  open-ended  sys- 
tem both  In  terms  of  cost  and  of  Impact  on 
the  arms  mce.  The  whole  tragic  history  of 
weaponry  suggests  that  it  is  only  the  first 
step  toward  a  heavy  ABM  system  which  will 
cost  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  not 
add  in  any  way  to  our  security. 

It  Is  sheer  folly  to  assume  that  the  Admin- 
istration's argument  that  Safeguard  is  simply 
a  measured  response  will  be  accepted  at  face 
value  by  Soviet  planners.  We  must  remember 
that  our  response  to  the  less  than  100  ABM 
launchers  which  the  Russians  built  around 
Moscow  is  to  plan  for  5.000  more  warheads  in 
our  stockpile.  Thus,  the  Russians'  ABM  pro- 
gram, rather  than  increasing  their  security 
has  produced  a  quantum  leap  in  the  arms 
race  and  thereby  reduced  their  security.  Our 
ABM  will  surely  do  the  same.  The  excessive 
apprehensions  and  bureaucratic  politics  that 
too  often  have  determined  oiu-  own  defense 
policies  also  Intrude  on  the  Soviet  decision- 
making process.  They  are  likely  to  respond  to 
Safeguard  by  building  additional  offensive 
missiles.  Indeed  Safeguard  Is  so  expensive 
that  It  will  be  far  cheaper  for  the  Russians 
to  build  new  missiles  than  it  will  be  for  us 
to  defend  our  missiles.  Once  the  Soviets  in- 
crease their  offensive  p>ower.  we  may  counter 
with  more  ABM  sites,  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  In  the  end  we  will  have  achieved 
a  new  level  of  arms  stockpiling  without  the 
slightest  Increase  to  our  security. 

Fifth,  Secretary  Laird's  suggestion  on 
May  12th  that  Immediate  deployment  of 
Safeguard  Is  desirable  because  It  avoids  the 
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necessity  of  adding  to  our  offensive  potential 
during  the  SALT  talks  is  complete  douole- 
talk.  We  are  adding  to  our  offensive  potential 
right  in  the  middle  of  SALT  by  deploying 
MIRV. 

Sixth,  a  final  grisly  point  is  that  In  the 
long  run  there  can  be  no  successful  ABM  de- 
fense to  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  If  the  radar 
works,  the  missiles  flre  and  the  warheads  de- 
stroy the  incoming  missiles  high  above  the 
atmosphere — all  highly  questionable  supposi- 
tions— the  radioactivity  released  will  kill  a 
large  portion  of  oiu-  population  within  a  gen- 
eration. 

In  his  most  recent  statements,  Secretary 
Laird  did  not  spend  much  time  on  the  Safe- 
guard system  as  It  relates  to  China.  We  can 
be  certain,  however,  that  when  the  Adminis- 
tration becomes  desperate  enough  the  "Chi- 
nese threat"  will  be  trotted  out  once  ixgain. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  Administration's  earlier  arguments  on 
this  point. 

First,  Secretary  Laird's  contention  in  his 
February  posture  statement  that  the  credi- 
bility of  our  Asian  commitments  will  be  re- 
duced as  soon  as  China  has  any  capacity  to 
Infilct  nucle.ar  damage  on  this  country  Is  un- 
persuaslve. The  Soviet  Union  has  had  such 
a  capacity  for  years,  but.  since  we  have  re- 
tained our  powerful  second-strike  capabili- 
ties, no  one  seriously  doubts  the  credibility 
of  our  vital  commitments  In  Europe,  Z>atln 
America  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  posture  statement,  the  Secretary 
suggested  that  our  deterrent  might  not  be  as 
effective  against  China  as  It  is  against  Rus- 
sia because  China  has  a  more  rural  popula- 
tion. This  again  is  nonsense.  Two-thirds  of 
China's  population  Is  concentrated  in  only 
about  one-eighth  of  its  area.  Furthermore, 
the  Chinese  have  no  effective  fall-out  shelters 
or  defenses  against  our  bombers.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States,  using 
only  Its  bomber  forces  (and  thereby  retaining 
Its  deterrent  against  Russia)  could  com- 
pletely destroy  the  urban  and  rtiral  popula- 
tion of  China.  Even  ten  percent  of  our  SAC 
bomber  forces  can  deliver  more  than  100.000 
times  as  much  explosive  power  as  the  Hiro- 
shima holocaust. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  so  Irrational  that  the 
total  destruction  of  their  society  would  not 
serve  as  a  deterrent.  This  Is  parochialism 
gone  wild.  M?.ny  eminent  students  of  China 
have  made  clear  that  the  Chinese  have  re- 
cently been  extremely  careful  to  avoid  .seri- 
ous confrontations  with  major  powers.  China 
seems  to  be  as  influenced  as  any  nation  by 
the  fear  of  nuclear  destruction. 

Second,  it  Is  completely  unrealistic  to  pre- 
dict, as  has  President  Nixon,  that  Safeguard 
would  be  "virtually  infallible"  against  a  Chi- 
nese attack.  The  many  failures  of  far  less 
complex  weapons  systems  and  the  near 
tragedy  of  Apollo  13  should  caution  us  against 
making  any  such  rosy  predictions.  Further- 
more, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  test  Safeguard  imder  real 
battle  conditions  and  that  we  will  never 
know  how  sophisticated  the  Chinese  penetra- 
tion aids  are.  Nothing  could  be  more  tragic 
than  If  an  American  Administration  pursued 
a  China  policy  which  depended  to  any  extent 
whatsoever  on  an  infallible  mlssUe  defense 
which  was  not  Infallible. 

Finally,  if  we  attempt  to  build  an  inflal- 
liblo  defense  we  must  be  prepared  to  protect 
each  of  our  cities  against  the  entire  Chinese 
missile  force.  Dr.  Herbert  York,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  under 
President  Eisenhower,  estimates  that  a  really 
serious  Chinese-oriented  ABM  system  would 
reqtiire  many  thousands  of  U.S.  ABM  Inter- 
ceptors. Aside  from  the  staggering  cost  of 
such  a  system,  we  must  consider  what  the 
response  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be.  The 
Russians  would  not  simply  rest  secure  in  the 
belief  that  this  system  was  only  aimed  at 
China.  They  would  recog^ze  that,  as  former 


Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  himself 
stated,  "The  danger  in  deploying  [a]  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system  is  going  to  be  that  pres- 
sures will  develop  to  expand  it  into  a  heavy 
Soviet-oriented  ABM  system."  The  Russians 
would  unquestionably  become  nervous  about 
the  effectiveness  of  their  second-strike  capa- 
bilities and  would  begin  a  massive  buUd-up 
of  offensive  missiles. 

This,  whether  we  look  at  the  Soviet  threat 
or  at  the  Chinese  threat,  the  Safeguard  is  a 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  weapons  system. 
And  like  so  many  weapons  systems  we  have 
built  In  the  last  two  decades  it  Is  sure  to  cost 
far  more  than  the  Pentagon  estimates.  Al- 
ready, the  Pentagon  has  admitted  that  a  com- 
plete twelve-site  system  will  cost  10.7  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  is  1.7  billion  dollars  more 
than  originally  estimated  last  August.  The 
ABM  is  a  cost-overrun  system  before  it  even 
gets  off  the  drawing  board. 

Unfortunately  Safeguard  is  not  the  only 
unnecessary  sj-stem  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  committed  Itself.  It  has  also  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  to  deploy  MIRV's,  be- 
ginning this  June. 

The  development  of  MIRV  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  lunacy  of  the  arms  race.  The 
original  purpose  of  MIRV  was  to  counter  a 
massive  Soviet  ABM  system.  But  this  sys- 
tem was  never  built.  We  are  therefore  over- 
reacting to  a  threat  which  never  materialized 
Just  as  we  did  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  In- 
stead of  acting  with  a  new  realism,  we  are 
simply  repeating  old  mistakes. 

There  is  no  danger  that  our  security  will 
be  Jeopardized  If  we  fall  to  deploy  MIRV  now. 
As  Rathjens  and  Klstlakowsky  have  pointed 
out:  "There  is  little  doubt  that  currently 
designed  US.  MIRV's  could  be  deployed  on  a 
time  scale  (which  Is]  short  compared  with 
that  required  for  deployment  of  any  signifi- 
cant Russian  ABM  defense.  Accordingly  there 
Is  no  need  for  any  MIRV  deployment  pend- 
ing firm  evidence  that  the  USSR  Is  beginning 
the  construction  of  such  defenses."  We  will 
always  be  able  to  deploy  MIRV  if  that  should 
prove  necessary. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  built  a  massive  ABM  system,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  come  up  with  a  new  Justifi- 
cation for  MIRV.  MIRV  Is  necessary  "Be- 
cause the  rapidly  growing  Soviet  strategic  of- 
fense forces  could  seriously  threaten  both 
the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  and  strategic  bomber 
forces  by  the  mld-70's."  Once  again,  this  Jus- 
tification totally  ignores  our  powerful  Polaris 
submarine  fores.  Furthermore.  If  the  threat 
to  our  deterrent  will  not  occur  until  the  mld- 
70's  why  is  it  necessary  to  deploy  MIRV  this 
June  right  In  the  middle  of  the  SALT  talks. 
It  is  nonsense  plain  and  simple  uhen  the  Sec- 
retary says  that  we  have  chosen  "to  defer 
major  new  weapons  decisions  as  long  as  pos- 
sible pending  developments  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks." 

We  can  have  a  bilateral  limitation  on 
MIRV.  Of  course,  there  is  the  problem  of  as- 
suring that  the  Russians  honor  such  a  limi- 
tation. The  United  States  could  not  verify 
whether  Soviet  missiles  had  multiple  weapons 
without  a  program  of  elaborate  on-site  in- 
spection which  the  Russians  are  highly  un- 
likely to  accept.  The  United  States  could, 
however,  verify  whether  the  Russians  were 
testing  MIRV's.  And  the  Russians  could  not 
build  a  system  accurate  and  reliable  enough 
for  use  as  a  first-strike  weapon  against  the 
United  States  without  extensive  testing. 
Thus,  the  United  States  can  verify  whether 
the  Russians  are  going  ahead  with  a  program 
that  threatens  our  deterrent.  If  the  Russians 
do  begin  substantial  testing,  our  strategic 
posture  will  not  be  impaired,  since  we  can, 
if  necessary,  deploy  our  MIRV's  on  very  short 
notice. 

~A  final  argument  made  on  behalf  of  Im- 
mediate deployment  of  MIRV  and  Safeguard 
Is  that  such  deployment  Is  necessary  to  give 
us  a  bargaining  counter  In  our  hand  at 
Vienna.   The   illoglc   of  this   reasoning   has 


been  amply  exposed  by  many  commentators. 
As  Shulman  put  it,  "To  enter  Into  (MIRV 
and  Safeguard]  programs  in  order  to  have 
something  to  bargain  with  nr  in  order  to 
apply  pressure  upon  the  Russians,  Is  likely 
to  have  an  effect  opposite  to  what  is  in- 
tended The  logical  Soviet  reaction  to  such 
actions  would  be  to  question  our  real  Inten- 
tions, and  to  redouble  their  own  military  ef- 
forts. If  SALT  proceeds  over  a  long  period, 
as  It  may  do,  and  If  both  sides  argue  the 
need  lor  continuing  their  build-up  to  Im- 
prove their  bargaining  advantage,  the  effect 
of  the  SALT  negotiations  will  be  to  leave  tis 
worse  off  than  if  they  had  never  begun.  Ne- 
gotiating about  strategic  weapons  Lb  not  en- 
tirely like  a  poker  game — both  sides  can 
lose." 

And  I'm  afraid  that  we  otb  going  to  lose 
at  this  deadly  game.  By  Insisting  on  immedi- 
ate deployment  of  Safeguard  and  MIRV  the 
Administration  is  undermining  the  SALT 
talks.  Even  more  important  the  Administra- 
tion Is  committing  us  to  an  unwise  strategic 
arms  policy  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
SALT  talks.  The  United  States  has  an  obli- 
gation to  follow  a  reasonable  arms  policy 
whether  SALT  succeeds  or  not.  The  ABM  is 
an  unnecessary  and  unworkable  system  no 
matter  what  happens  in  Vienna.  And  MIRV 
is  equally  unnecessary  until  we  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  In  fact  embarked  on  a  full- 
scale  ABM  program. 

The  Administration's  action  are  subject- 
ing this  country  to  enormous  risks.  First, 
there  Is  the  risk  of  spirallng  arms  costs  which 
will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  meet 
our  pressing  domestic  needs.  At  the  present 
time,  the  strategic  forces  budget  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  $9  billion 
per  year,  excluding  some  rather  large  items 
for  warheads,  research  and  development  and 
communications  and  intelligence  activities. 
Nine  billion  dollars  is  more  than  twice  what 
gthe  Nixon  Administration  agreed  to  spend 
this  year  on  education.  It  Is  over  seven  times 
more  than  the  Nixon  Administration  Intends 
to  spend  next  year  on  crime  reduction.  But, 
if  we  do  not  Umit  arms  control  expenditures 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  estimated  that  out- 
lays for  strategic  systems  cotild  double  by 
the  mld-70's.  That  means  that  eighteen  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  In  federal  tax  revenues 
would  become  unavailable  to  meet  domestic 
needs. 

The  second  risk  we  take  by  unnecessary 
deployment  of  Safeguard  and  MIRV  Is  more 
ominous.  The  new  build-up  In  the  arms  race 
would  Increase  the  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
reduce  even  further  the  possibility  of  Soviet- 
American  cooperation  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  third  risk  we  take  is  equally  sobering. 
Large-scale  deployment  of  MIRV  by  the 
United  States  would  so  threaten  the  Russian's 
second-strike  capabilities  that  they  would 
probably  have  to  revert  to  a  launch  on  warn- 
ing system,  an  automatic  response  to  ap- 
parent  nuclear  attacks. 

In  this  regard  It  is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  MIRV  carries  different  threats  for  the 
Russians  than  for  the  United  States.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  deploy  MIRV's,  we 
could  begin  to  Increase  our  nuclear  forces 
with  confidence  that  In  the  Interim  period  our 
submarine  fleet  would  be  an  invulnerable 
counterforce  able  to  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  clearly  lacks  that  flexibility, 
since  their  present  nuclear  armed  submarine 
fleet  is  a  far  less  convincing  deterrent.  Thus, 
they  would  be  likely  to  return  to  a  Laimch 
on  Warning  System. 

To  reestablish  a  situation  where  the  world 
Is  In  Jeopardy  of  a  programmed  response  to 
a  blip  on  a  radarscope  Is  the  height  of  Irre- 
sponslbiUty.  It  will  have  brought  us  to  the 
final  absurdity  In  which  an  automatic  re- 
sponse by  the  machines  created  by  man  shall 
determine  the  end  of  man.  The  United  Statee 
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has  sought  to  svold  such  a  situation  since  the 
early  1960's.  The  Nixon  Administration 
should  avoid  It  now. 

In  the  United  States,  we  know  what  our 
weapons  can  do  to  another  country.  And 
we  Icnow  that  the  same  fate  awaits  U3  in  a 
nuclear  confrontation.  But,  as  In  some  mad 
chess  game,  the  continued  expansion  of  nu- 
clear strength  goes  on.  Men,  thought  ra- 
tional, coolly,  calculate  and  compare  millions 
of  deaths  with  millions  of  deaths,  megatons 
are  matched  against  megatons  In  earnest  de- 
bates over  national  security  and  overkills  of 
four  to  nine  times  the  populations  of  a 
country  are  discussed  as  though  there  Is 
some  sense  to  It  all. 

To  be  raised  In  this  atmosphere,  to  have 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  world,  and  not  to 
treat  this  ability  day  and  night  as  the  first 
matter  to  be  solved  among  nations,  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  mind.  Can 
any  society  view  the  visions  and  thoughts  of 
youth  as  radical  or  extreme,  when  the  visions 
and  thoughts  of  men  in  power  Include  the 
real  possibility  of  final  destruction? 

There  will  have  to  be  some  other  way  for 
nations  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  century 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  the  planet  without 
reliance  on  arsenals  of  obliteration.  If  the 
world  is  to  continue,  it  must  not  only  control 
nuclear  weapons  but  eventually  destroy  them. 
The  questions  of  when  and  how  must  be 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  our  national  lead- 
ers and  not  afterthoughts.  That  is  why  the 
SALT  talks — the  first  step  toward  nuclear 
sanity — are  so  urgent  and  why  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  the  Administration  has  embarked 
on  a  course  that  may  make  meaningful 
agreement  impossible. 

There  is  only  one  rational  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue.  We  must  place  a 
freeze  on  the  deployment  of  ABM  and  MIRV. 
If  the  Administration  will  not  act  rationally, 
then  the  Congress  must.  And  Just  as  I  have 
supported  the  bipartisan  efforts  to  stop  the 
madness  in  Indochina  by  cutting  off  funds, 
so  too.  will  I  again  help  to  lead  the  bipartisan 
fight  to  stop  the  madness  of  the  arms  race  by 
cutting  off  fimds.  And  I  ask  you  to  Join  me 
In  this  fight.  When  you  organize  In  your  com- 
munity, when  you  speak  to  your  Congress- 
men, do  not  Just  say  "Stop  the  war."  Say 
also,  "Stop  ABM,  Ptop  MIRV,  Stop  the  Arma 
Race." 


STRUCTURAL  DEFECTS  IN  THE  C-5A 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
leau-ned  today  that  preliininar>'  findings 
of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board — SAB — 
of  the  Air  Force  indicate  that  a  com- 
pletely new  wing  design  may  be  needed 
to  correct  the  structural  defects  in  the 
C-5A.  According  to  the  current  Issue  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  unless  a  new 
wing  design  in  produced  and  retrofitted 
on  all  existing  aircraft,  the  Air  Force 
may  refuse  to  accept  further  deliveries. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  is  not  due  to  make  its 
final  written  report  on  the  C-5A  struc- 
tural deficiencies  until  June  15,  although 
it  has  transmitted  its  preliminary  find- 
ings to  the  Air  Force.  Certainly  we  must 
withhold  judgment  about  the  C-5A's 
technical  performance  until  final  report 
of  the  Board  is  made.  I  wonder,  however, 
whether  we  can  in  eood  faith  and  good 
conscience,  approve  any  additional  fimds 
for  this  program  until  doubts  about  its 
technical  performance  and  most  specifi- 
cally its  structural  defects  are  completely 
dispelled. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  wing  cracks  in 
the  C-5A  have  already  been  produced  in 
ground  testing,  and  that,  at  best,  correc- 
tion of  this  defect  will  be  costly  and  will 


set  the  program  back.  What  is  now  be- 
coming apparent  is  that  the  defect  is 
much  more  fundamental  and  deeply 
rooted  than  we  had  been  previously  led 
to  believe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
therefore  withhold  not  only  their  Judg- 
ment about  the  technical  performance  of 
the  C-5A,  but  also  to  withhold  their  ap- 
proval of  any  further  funding  of  this 
program  until  we  are  assured  that  the 
plane  will  meet  its  specifications. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11:30  A.M., 
MONDAY,  JUNE  1,  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  busine.^s  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11:30  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p  m.) .  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  June  1,  1970,  at 
11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  28.  1970: 
AcENCT  FOR  International  Devslopmznt 

Maurice  J.  Williams,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  vice  Rutherford  M. 
Poats. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  28, 1970: 

CABINST     COMMrrTEE     ON     OPPOBTtTNrnES     FOR 

Spanish-Speaking  People 
Martin   G.   Castillo,  of  California,    to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities  for   Spanish-Speaking   People. 

US    Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  T.  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

TT.8.  Ahmt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grades  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  tie  general 

Gen.  Frank  Schaffer  Besson,  Jr.,  579-62- 
8234,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Oren   Eugene    Hurlbut,   490  44 
9251,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Thomas  Knowles,  340- 
10-3134,  Army  of  the  United  States   (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 


To  he  brigadier  general 
Col.  Frederick  Charles  Krause,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  William  Johnston  Maddox,  Jr.,  577-28- 
8085,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Howard  Tack-iberry,  555-26- 
9701,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  John  Terrell  Carley,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Jack  Wilson  Hemingway,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Conrad  Leon  Stansberry,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Anthony  Rebb,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
US  Army. 

Col.  James  McKinley  Gibson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Wilburn  Clarence  Weaver,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U  S.  Army) . 

Col.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Haywood  Morrison,  Jr  ,  254-03- 
9333,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Albert  George  Hume,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Sidney  Grltz,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Arthur  Slegmau  Hyman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U  S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Gillespie  HIU,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Col  Ernest  Paul  Braucher,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Aimy  of  the  Uni'ed  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Raymond  Pierce,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U  S.  Army. 

Col.  Harry  Herbert  Hiestand,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Frederick  Hughes  Cutrona,  134- 
07-0488,  U.S  Army. 

Col.  Orlando  Carl  Epp,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Armv. 

Col.  Samuel  Vaughan  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U  S.  Army. 

Col.  Frank  Earl  Blazey,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Olln  Earl  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv). 

Col.  Tom  Mercer  Nicholson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Bates  Cavanaugh  Bumell,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  John  Schelter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Homer  Duggins  Smith,  Jr.,  462-03- 
8363.  Army  of  the  Unlt«d  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  Elmer  Wear,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Oliver  Belme  Patton,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Ronald  James  Fairfield,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Eugene  Michael  Lynch,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Wlnfleid  S.  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Carter  Weldon  Clarke,  Jr.,  212-40- 
4800,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Alva  Munson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 
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Col.  Thomas  Edward  Pltzpatrlck,  Jr.,  032- 
05-0115,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Edward  McConnell,  092-12- 
8607,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Carroll  Edward  Adams,  Jr.,  035-14- 
1876,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Patrick  WllUam  Powers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Daniel  Vance.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States   (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Albion  Williamson  Knight,  Jr.,  266- 
20-4468,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Max  Etkln,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.8. 
Army) . 

Col.  Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Alton  Gi^stav  Post,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  Wesley  Swenson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Francis  Gudgel,  Jr.,  403-22- 
8571,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Raymond  Oscar  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UjS.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Benedict  Desmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  Gregory  Fazakerley,  653-22- 
0262,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Corbett  McDonough,  146-18- 
1676,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  WUllam  Vessey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
I  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

^         nel,  U.S.  Army). 

r>  Col.    John    Ember    Sterling,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 

X         Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
I  nel,  U.S.  Army). 

f  Col.  John  Grouse  Bumey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Army    of    the    United    States    (major,    U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  George  Bernard  Pink,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Alan  Hoefllng,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Joseph  Charles  Klefe,  Jr.,  144-18- 
5590,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Haldane,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donn  Albert  Starry,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Elmer  Raymond  Ochs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

CoL  Hal  Edward  Hallgren,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Andrew  John  Gatsls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Rutledge  Parker  Hazzard,  421-22- 
2258,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Lynn  Wood  Hosklns,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  Joseph  Prost,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  Hermann  Bolz,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Edward  Stannard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 


Col.  Stan  Leon  McClellan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  Rachmeler,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Oarnett  Waggener,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Wlllard  Bowen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Ralph  Bushong,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Scholto  Wleringa.  Jr..  150-12- 
9131,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Samuel  Grady  Cockerham,  425-34- 
0437,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Dwelle  Daniel,  Jr.,  260-60- 
1991,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Wallace  Keith  Wlttwer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  ULited  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  David  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  Eugene  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  WlUoughby  Williams,  577-28- 
6295.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Glbblns  Gard,  Jr.,  449-36- 
3971,  Army  of  the  United  Staues  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Charles  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Joseph  Key  Bratton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Alfred  Bradford  Hale,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Women's  Army 

Corps 
Col.    Elizabeth    Paschel    Holslngton,    167- 
18-6373,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  general,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Spurgeon  Hart  Neel,  Jr.,  416- 
09-2779,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Colin  Francis  Vorder  Bruegge, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Wilson  Hughes,  490-22- 
3522,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Robert  Morris  Hardaway  IH,  586-60- 
4321,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Edward  Henry  Vogel,  Jr.,  453-16- 
5528,  Medical  Cksrps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Bernstein,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
To  be  brigadier  general.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Col.  Anna  Mae  McCabe  Hays,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Arista  Wler,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Colin  Francis  Vorder  Bruegge, 


XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Joseph  Whelan,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.   Medical    Corps,   U.S.    Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Arthur  Raymond,  081- 
32-3762,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Alden  Burke,  446-01- 
6906.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Davis  Terry,  303-18- 
8547,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Edgar  Shedd  m,  579- 
52-8246,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Blanchard,  679- 
14-7196,  Army  of  the  United  Stages  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Jr.,  031- 
30-0381,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlnant  Sidle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Russel  Kraft,  Jr.,  126- 
12-7279,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  Parker  Yates,  224-63- 
8485,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donnelly  Paul  Bolton,  334-09- 
9687,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Smith  Coleman,  574- 
12-7805,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Butner  Clay,  081-33- 
8083,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Patrick  Murphy,  616- 
05-5618,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Gray  Wheelock  HI.  330- 
18-7694.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Glenn  Appel.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Pezdlrtz.  226- 
46-8806,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Sammet,  Jr.,  355-09- 
1179.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Philip  Holm,  473-1&- 
6270,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army), 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Edward  Potts,  441-18- 
9843,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  Bragg  Garth,  229-07- 
5324,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Wlnthrop  Barnes,  400-44- 
3906,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Eugene  McLeod,  443- 
12-4875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  Henry  Ellis,  511-16- 
2327,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Carl  Schrader,  354-03- 
0832,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Wright  Mellen,  653-16- 
5253,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Vance  Galloway,  245-60- 
7143,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 
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Bng    G«n.  CJ  Le  Van.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  Army). 
Brig.   Gen.   Robert   Carter   McAUster,   404- 
16-6944.   Army   of   the   United   States    (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Armyt. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  EUls  Davison.  578-l»- 
4092.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv  I . 

Brig  Gen.  John  HoUoway  Cushman,  578- 
14-7429.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army  I . 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Ernest  Karhohs,  313-12- 
5977.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Creel  Marshall,  081-33- 
6336.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colpnel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Ursano,  079-14- 
6895.  Army  of  the  Umted  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Volney  Rattan,  443-10- 
8359,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Charles  Bennett,  136-33- 
3600.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Washington  Putnam, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Michael  Marks.  369-14- 
6463.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Arthur  Hamilton  Sweeney,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Cllffton  Smith,  258-14- 
6196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Woodland  Morris,  219-07- 
4387,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Parfitt,  176-32- 
1174.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarke  Tlleston  Baldwin,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Alvln  Albright,  426-78- 
1436,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Richard  Hlgglns,  300-07- 
9203,  Army  ol  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  McKee  Tarpley,  320- 
34-6372.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Frederick  James  Kroesen,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  oX  the  United  Slates  (colo- 
nel. U.3  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  Graves,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Joseph  McChrystal,"Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(lieutenant  colonel,  US    Army). 

The  following- named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306;  I 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  Parker  Yates,  224-52- 
8483,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  .Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Burnslde  Elijah  Hufifman.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Qen  Wlnant  Sidle,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Glenn  Appel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Howard  Elder,  Jr..  229-05- 
3378,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 


Brig  Gen.  George  Sammett.  Jr  ,  355-09- 
1179,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Alden  Burke,  446-01- 
6906,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  William  Smith  Coleman,  574-12- 
7805,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Carl  Schrader,  354-03- 
0832,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  Henry  ElUs,  511-16- 
2327,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Washington  Putnam, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Wlnthrop  Barnes,  400-44- 
3906,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Arthur  Raymond.  081- 
32-3762,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Russel  Kraft,  Jr  .  126- 
12-7279,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Patrick  Murphy,  516- 
05-5618,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Briz.  Gen  Robert  Davis  Terry,  303-18- 
8547.  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  Butner  Clay,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Edgar  Shedd  HI,  579- 
52-8246.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Donnelly  Paul  Bolton,  334-09- 
9687,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  Carter  Puson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Salve  Hugo  Matheson,  553-18- 
7333,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  Bragg  Garth,  229-07- 
5324,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Edward  Potts,  441-18- 
9483,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  Ellis  Davison,  578-18- 
4092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  AntonelU,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Arthur  Hamilton  Sweeney,  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Alvln  Albright.  426-78- 
1436,  Army  of  the  United  Stotes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Richard  Hlgglns,  300-07- 
9203,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Eugene  McLeod,  443- 
12-4875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Pezdlrtz,  226-46- 
8806,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Michael  Marks,  369-14- 
6463,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  officers 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  permanent 
professors,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  4331  and  4333. 

To  be  prvfesaor  of  physics 

Lt.  Col.  WendeU  A.  Chllds,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ordnance, 


To  be  professor  of  social  sciences 
Lt.  Col.  Lee  D.  Olvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Armor. 

tJ.S.     NAVT 

Vice  Adm.  Edwin  B.  Hooper,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Eli  T.  Reich,  U.S.  Navy,  having 
been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
wUhin  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Capt.  Carl  O.  Holmqulst,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Chief  of  Naval  Research  In  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 


LINE 


Maurice  H.  Rlndskopf 
James  D.  Ramage 
William  E.  Kuntz 
William  H.  House 
James  C.  Longlno.  Jr. 
Vincent  P.  Healey 
Allen  A.  Bergner 
Robert  R.  Crutchfleld 
Walter  D.  Gaddis 
Ralph  E.  Cook 
David  P.  Welch 
Jerome  H.  King,  Jr. 
Douglas  C.  Plate 
Martin  D.  Carmody 
WilUam  J.  Moran 
James  B  Osborn 
John  B.  Davis.  Jr. 
Parker  B.  Armstrong 
Jack  M.  James 
Michael  U.  Moore 
William  R.  McClendon 


Leo  B.  McCuddln 
Sam  H.  Moore 
William  M.  Hamlsh 
Leslie  H.  Sell 
Thomas  R.  McClellan 
James  C.  Donaldson, 

Jr. 
Tazewell  T.  Shepard, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  C.  Wallace 
John  K.  Bellng 
George  C.  Talley,  Jr. 
Shannon  D.  Cramer, 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Adamson, 

Jr. 
William  W.  Behrens. 

Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Schneider 
David  H.  Jackson 
Btirton  H.  Andrews 


CIVn,    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Henry  J.  Johnson 
John  G.  Dillon 

DENTAL    CORPS 

John  P.  Arthur 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN     BANK    BOARD 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1974. 

IN    THE    AIR    FORCE 

The  nominations  beginning  James  A.  Ak- 
ridge,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Stanley  E. 
Zeitz,  Jr.,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
app>eared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  5,  1970;   and 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  R. 
liochry,  for  appolntmnl  as  permanent  pro- 
fessor. U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  ending 
Steven  R.  Wood,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  api>eared  In  the  Congresslona' 
Record  on  May  15,  1970. 

IN    THE    ARMY 

The  nominations  beginning  Mershan  G. 
Shaddy,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Joyce  Q. 
Johnson,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  11, 
1970. 

IN    THE    NAVY 

The  nominations  beginning  Luclan  M. 
Acuff.  to  be  permanent  ensign,  and  ending 
Maurice  H.  Rowell,  Jr..  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  comman- 
der, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  11,  1970. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE  RE- 
VIEWS TRASH  PROBLEMS,  WHAT 
IS  BEING  DONE  ABOUT  THEM— 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUGGESTS 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  BE  MOBILIZED 
TO   CLEAN    NEIGHBORHOODS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day, the  New  York  Times  published  a 
very  informative  story  by  reporter  Glad- 
win Hill  reviewing  in  detail  the  stag- 
gering problems  presented  by  the 
Nation's  growing  production  of  solid 
wastes  and  of  the  attacks  that  are  be- 
ing mounted  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

Since  the  Earth  Day  programs  of 
April  22,  the  Times  reported,  there  has 
been  a  marked  upturn  in  activity  in 
cleansing  our  Nation  of  the  trash  that 
has  been  heedlessly  scattered. 

By  coincidence,  I  was  in  New  York 
Monday  morning  to  address  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association's  timely 
and  constructive  environmental  briefing 
on  what  business  can  contribute  to  the 
battle  against  pollution.  The  AMA  con- 
ference is  focusing  attention  on  these 
problems  by  utilizing  the  talents  and 
viewpoints  of  many  people  with  diver- 
sified backgrounds.  The  ecumenical  na- 
ture of  the  effort  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
sponsible and  varied  positions  occupied 
by  its  principal  ofBcers.  Dr.  John  N. 
Dempsey,  the  conference  chairman,  is 
vice  president  for  science  and  engineer- 
ing of  Honeywell,  Inc.:  Putney  Wester- 
field,  cochairman,  is  publisher  of  For- 
tune magazine;  and  Phillip  Berry,  co- 
chairman,  is  president  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

From  La  Guardia  Airport  into  the  city 
and  back  again  I  observed  the  tremen- 
dous challenge  faced  by  those  respon- 
sible for  keeping  our  cities  clear  of  trash 
and  garbage. 

In  my  Earth  Day  speech  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University  I  said: 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  concern  that  Is 
expressed  dally  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
Is  likewise  gratifying  to  see  the  active  and 
leading  role  being  assumed  by  the  academic 
community — particularly  by  the  students — 
In  Informing  the  public  of  the  nature  of 
the  problems  and  encouraging  action  on 
solutions. 

Mr.  Hill's  well-researched  article  fur- 
ther reenforced  my  observations  on  the 
role  of  students.  In  my  address  Monday 
I  further  suggested  that  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  millions  of  American 
schoolchildren  be  utilized  to  keep  the 
country  clean.  I  believe  that  indi\'idual 
schools  could  adopt  projects,  perhaps  as 
extra-curricular  activities,  to  keep  their 
school  neighborhoods  clean  of  trash  and 
junk,  and  prizes  might  be  included  as 
an  added  incentive. 

I  have  received  considerable  mail  from 


young  people  in  West  Virginia  asking  how 
they  can  help  and  have  suggested  sim- 
ilar projects  be  undertaken  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  repeated- 
ly of  tne  need  for  a  new  awakening 
among  the  American  people  and  the 
adoption  of  new  attitudes  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  country  clean  and  healthy.  The 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  indicated 
that  this  is  taking  place  with  already 
noticeable  results. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  still 
enormous.  So  that  the  nature  of  the 
challenge  we  face  will  be  fully  imder- 
stood,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  by  Gladwin  Hill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  25,  1970] 
Drive   To   Clean   Up   Litter   Intensifiks   in 

Many  Areas — Concerned  Stirred  by  Earth 

Day    Leads    to    New    Projects — Cost    or 

Collecting   Trash,  Half-Billion   a   Tear, 

Soars 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

PubUc  zeal  against  littering  Is  on  the  up- 
swing across  the  country,  but  not  yet  enough 
so  to  offset  a  costly  worsening  in  the  scourge 
of  trash. 

Solicitude  for  the  environment  galvanized 
by  the  nationwide  observance  of  Earth  Day 
last  April  22,  has  inspired  continuing  clean- 
up projects  in  many  places.  It  has  also  made 
public  neatness  more  fashionable  and  stim- 
ulated stricter  enforcement  of  antllitter  or- 
dinances. 

But  there  are  still  many  communities 
where  apathy  about  "visual  pollution"  pre- 
vails and  where  officials  despair  of  doing 
much  about  It. 

Over  most  of  the  country,  meanwhile,  the 
"hidden  lax"  of  cleaning  up  after  lUterbugs 
IS  rising  steadily,  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
a  year.  The  annual  national  bill  for  care- 
lessly strewn  trash  is  probably  upward  of 
»500-milllon. 

Those  are  some  of  the  principal  findings 
of  an  examination  this  month  of  litter  prob- 
lems In  all  sections  of  the  nation. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  cost  of  litter. 
Residents  of  Washington  pay  about  $1.75 
a  year  per  capita  to  retrieve  debris  dropped 
on   the   ground   Instead  of   into   receptacles. 

William  Roeder,  associate  director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Bureau  of  Sanitation 
Services  says:  "The  District  spends  b3.5-inll- 
llon  a  year  for  street  cleaning,  and  I'd  say 
that  better  than  half  of  that  Is  for  cleaning 
up  litter." 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  amount  of 
inter  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  6  per 
cent  a  year,  the  annual  oost  of  cleaning  the 
streets  amounts  to  some  t9-mllllon,  or  about 
$1.12  per  capita. 

Philadelphia  spends  some  $2-mllllon  a  year 
on  such  avoidable  cleanup  work — a  per  cap- 
ita cost  of  $1 

And  In  Lincoln,  Neb.  (population  155,000) 
the  expense  works  out  to  about  $1.30  per 
resident. 

The  states  must  also  spend  money  on  Ut- 
ter. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
p>oried  last  year  that  In  one  month  a  typical 
mile  of  highway  acquired  1,304  pieces  of  Ut- 
ter— 59  per  cent  of  it  paper,  16  per  cent  cans, 
6  per  cent  bottles  and  Jars,  6  per  cent  plas- 
tics, and  13  per  cent  odd  objects  ranging 
from  false  teeth  to  refrigerators.  Texas,  as  an 
example,  spends  $1.9-mllllon  a  year  to  clean 
up  Its  highways. 


wide  new  awareness 

There  are  no  official  estimates  of  the  total 
costs  of  picking  up  litter  In  the  United 
States.  But  If  muiUclpal  and  state  costs  are 
added  together  the  Indicated  per  capita  cost 
comes  to  well  over  $1  for  each  of  the  nation's 
200  minion  people. 

And  added  to  that  is  the  cost  of  disposing 
'of  tile  refuse  once  It  Is  collected,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste 
Management,  runs  several  times  the  coot  of 
oollectlon. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Earth  Day,  widespread 
new  awareness  of  litter  as  a  problem  has  be- 
come evident.  Of  22  states  canvassed,  grow- 
ing concern  was  reported  In  14. 

Charles  Fahey,  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Cleaner  Chicago, 
said  that  500  civic  groups  concerned  with 
Utter  there  had  stepped  up  their  activities 
and  were  reporting  that  "young  people  who 
paid  little  attention  before  are  Interested  and 
pitching  in  with  Important  contributions." 

Motorists  along  St.  Louis'  Llndberg  Boule- 
vard In  the  last  few  weeks  have  rep>eatedly 
oome  upon  signs  saying:  "Caution — Student* 
Picking  Up  Your  Trash." 

CLEANUP    IN    ST.    LOtTIS 

On  May  9,  Mayor  Alfonso  Cervantes  of  St. 
Louis  led  a  parade  that  was  followed  by  a 
cleanup  attack  by  200  students  on  110  blocks 
In  the  center  of  the  city.  On  the  same  day 
there  was  a  similar  cleanup  of  250  blocks  in 
downtown  Seattle. 

A  Maine  salvage  dealer  attributed  a  recent 
rush  of  business  to  newly  launched  cleanup 
programs.  "People  are  conscious  of  the  fact  of 
Utter  and  the  whole  environment,"  Jack  Sil- 
ver of  Portland  said. 

In  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  the  Sierra  Club  chap- 
ter has  been  sponscn-lng  weekend  cleanups 
of  the  beaches  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa 
Cruz.  Nearby  San  Leandro  dispatches  a  city 
recreation  director  In  a  truck  with  groups  of 
high  school  students  on  Saturdays  to  do 
similar  work. 

"The  younger  generation  is  spreading  the 
consciousness  of  this,"  Robert  Besant  of  the 
San  Mateo  PubUc  Works  Department  com- 
mented. "There  is  less  Uttering.  The  budget 
hasn't  increased — it's  Just  that  the  public  Is 
helping." 

Near  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  state  university  stu- 
dents zeroed  In  on  a  cluttered  cottage  area 
called  AUtgator  Point  eind  touched  off  a  com- 
munity wide  cleanup  effort.  A  resident  said: 
"There's  no  adequate  way  to  thank  these 
students.  Their  help  and  enthusiasm  are  en- 
tirely responsible  for  evoking  such  tremen- 
dous community  spirit." 

SOME    ETTORTS    SPECTACTTLAB 

"I  think  the  kids  realize  the  world  is  going 
to  be  left  to  them,"  said  Allen  Morgan,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Bilaasachusetts  Au- 
dubon Society. 

Some  of  the  zeal  is  spectacular.  Before  and 
since  Earth  Day,  Mrs.  Walter  Craig  of  PhUa- 
delphla  has  bad  360,000  citizens  mobilized 
to  keep  3.000  city  blocks  clean. 

At  AndersonvlUe,  a  heavily  Scandinavian 
suburb  of  Chicago,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
actlvltlsts  pace  the  streets  at  10  o'clock  every 
morning  ringing  bells  as  a  signal  to  mer- 
chants to  clean  their  sidewalks  and  gutters. 

Some  segments  of  business  and  industry 
have  taken  up  the  cause  with  vigor. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  Auto-Dine  drive-In 
concern  this  month  paid  $1,000  and  47.808 
hamburgers  in  bounties  to  people  in  several 
cities  who  collected  682,000  beverage  cans 
from  roadsides. 

The  F^lrst  Agricultural  National  Bank  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  staged  a  week-long  bottles- 
and-cans  salvage  campaign,  offering  chUdren 
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up  to  18  years  old  one  cent  a  piece  for  old 
beverage  'containers.  Some  1,180,000  were 
brought  In.  for  a  payoff  of  511,843— foiir 
limes  the  expected  response. 

BOUNTT    DRIVE    IN    OREOON 

In  Oregon,  the  Plaid  Pantry  Stores  staged 
a  similar  drl%-e  with  a  half-cent  bounty,  ex- 
pecting about  40,000  turn-ins  a  week.  But  In 
less  Uian  three  weeks,  3.5  million  containers 
were  turned  in.  and  the  campaign  had  to  be 
suspended  having  cost  the  company  $18,000 
In  bounties  and  $6,000  in  promotion. 

"We're  still  spending  money  advertising 
and  we'll  buy  them  baclt  again  if  we  have  to." 
said  John  Placentlnl,  the  company  president. 
•But  we  hope  to  educate  the  public." 

The  State  of  Maine  attributes  a  $29,000 
decrease  last  year  in  its  cost  of  cleaning 
1.200  miles  of  state  roadsides  to  a  growing 
public  conscience  about  litter. 

But  in  other  places  a  different  picture 
emerges. 

"The  youth  of  today  Is  a  real  menace."  re- 
marked David  Damlano.  Philadelphia's  street 
sanitation  engineer,  referring  to  youngsters' 
propensity  for  scattering  food  containers. 

Adults  do  not  come  off  any  easier.  Leo 
Scherer.  Mayoral  assistant  in  Lincoln.  Nebr., 
commented:  "People  are  complaining  but 
they're  stll!  throwing  stuff  around  like  they 
always  have." 

"We're  really  going  after  Utter,  but  It's  a 
never-ending  Job."  New  Orleans'  sanitation 
director.  John  Casserlno  said.  "Some  people 
win  litter  Just  as  reg^ilarlr  as  they  breathe." 

'NOT    GLAMOROUS    ENOtTCH' 

"Litter  is  a  problem,  but  It's  not  a  glamor- 
ous enough  problem  to  stimulate  an  all-out 
effort."  said  Larry  Menchofer.  chairman  of 
Dayton's  City  Beautiful  Committee  in  Ohio. 

And  Ralph  Hulsey.  superintendent  of 
Atlanta's  sanitation  department.  said: 
"Frankly.  I  can't  see  that  Earth  Day  has  left 
much  of  an  impression.  We  have  new  con- 
tainers at  the  bus  stops  and  people  still  throw 
BtaO  on  the  ground.  There  just  doesnt  seem 
to  be  much  concern  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public." 

In  Milwaukee.  County  Supervisor  Pred  Ta- 
bak.  trying  to  sustain  the  Earth  Day  spirit, 
announced  an  antUltter  rally  at  the  Civic 
Center  for  May  3.  Only  10  persons  showed 
up^two  supervisors,  four  high  school  stu- 
dents and  four  newspapermen. 

And  in  Brookllne.  Mass..  2J300  high  school 
students  who  had  been  all-out  for  Earth  Day 
had  to  be  warned  this  month  that  they  would 
lose  recess  time  if  they  did  not  stop  Uttering 
school  grounds. 

"I  think  the  anUwar  demonstrations  of  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  have  taken  some  of  the 
Impettis  out  of  the  antipollution  campaign." 
James  Spensley,  one  of  the  Earth  Day  organ- 
izers, said  in  Washington.  "If  Nixon  gets  the 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  in  the  next  six  weeks, 
maybe  there  wlU  be  a  surge  back  to  the  prob- 
lems of  ecology." 

PSOBIXM    CALI.KD    PBILOSOPHICAI. 

A  colleague,  Steven  Cotton,  suggested  the 
problem  was  phUosophlcal.  "Litter  campaigns 
have  only  marginal  success,"  he  said.  "People 
who  want  action  against  pollution  are  work- 
ing with  lawsuits  and  investigating  corpora- 
tions." 

The  nadir  In  public  concern  about  refuse 
may  well  be  In  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  a  metropolis 
of  555,000  tnat  coUects  residents'  garbage 
but  stlU  has  no  municipal  trash  collection. 

In  the  last  eight  months,  citizens  have  re- 
jected both  a  proposed  $2.50-a-month  col- 
lection service  and  sales  and  payroll  tax  in- 
creases that  would  have  financed  the  service 
"Invlslbly.- 

"We'^ve  had  a  tremendous  Increase  In  road- 
side dtxmplng,  even  by  the  truckloads,"  said 
Myron  Calkins,  city  public  works  director. 

Leu  parsimonious  residents  of  Cincinnati 
on  May  5  voted  an  increase  In  the  payroll  tax 
from  1  percent  to  1.7  per  cent,  which  will 
permit  the  city  to  rehire  81  street  malnte- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nance  workers.  Including  Utter-chasers,  who 
had  been  laid  off. 

The  cost  of  such  work  is  constantly  rising 
In  most  places.  Maine's  state  highway  clean- 
ing bUl  has  grown  from  $87,510  In  1982  to 
$220,420  last  year.  Massachusetts  will  spend 
$750,000  this  year  to  pick  up  litter  on  9.000 
miles  of  state  highways,  10  per  cent  more 
than  last  year. 

LAWS    HARD   TO   ENPORCE 

The  reason  for  such  increases  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  situation  In  Atlanta,  where  the  cost 
of  freeway  cleanup  alone  has  grown  from 
$104,000  In  1959  to  $500,000.  Eleven  years  ago, 
14.600  cubic  yards  of  litter  was  picked  up: 
last  year  the  figure  was  20300  cubic  yards. 

Most  communities  have  antl-lltter  ordi- 
nances, generally  providing  for  fines  in  the 
$25-to-$100  range,  but  they  are  difficult  to 
enforce. 

"The  enforcing  agent  has  to  see  the  viola- 
tion," Grover  Green.  Texas  highway  engi- 
neer, explained.  "Officers  won't  arrest  people 
because  they  think  the  penalty  is  too  high." 
Lorlng  Loveil.  a  Florida  conservationist,  said. 

John  Sutthoff.  Cincinnati  highway  main- 
tenance superintendent,  commented  that 
Judges  and  Juries  needed  to  be  convinced  of 
the  Importance  of  Uttering  so  there  would  be 
more  application  of  the  city's  $100  fine. 

But  sanctions  have  been  tightening.  A 
number  of  localities  recently  have  Increased 
the  statutory  fine.  Delaware  raised  Its  maxi- 
mum Uttering  penalty  this  year  from  $50  to 
$250.  Maine  endowed  aU  law-enforcement 
officers  with   authority  to  arrest   Utterbugs. 

Along  the  AUagash,  a  rare  "wUd  river"  in 
Maine,  state  park  rangers'  arrests  to  Utter- 
ing have  risen  from  178  In  1965  to  nearly 
400  last  year.  Chicago  officers  last  year  handed 
out  70.000  warning  tickets  and  11,000  sum- 
monses for  Uttering,  mostly  to  business 
establishments. 

FIVE    CASES    IN    ONE    WEEK 

"UntU  last  year,  prosecutions  were  almost 
nonexistent,  but  In  one  week  In  April,  we 
had  five  cases."  Joseph  Wine,  a  Dajrton  of- 
ficial, said.  "The  prosecution  tised  to  argue 
us  out  of  pressing  cases.  But  the  public  has 
been  raising  heU  about  ineffective  waste  col- 
lection, and  he  doesn't  do  that  anymore." 

Wide  regional  variations  In  the  salvage 
market  indicate  the  extent  of  the  problem 
of  estabUshlng  systematic  recycUng  of  mate- 
rials. In  Portland,  Me.,  a  scrap  dealer.  Jack 
SUver.  said:  "The  price  of  metal  Is  sky  high 
at  the  moment — up  from  one-half  cent  a 
pound  to  one  and  a  half  cents  Just  In  the  last 
six  months.  Everybody's  bringing  It  in  as 
fast  as  they  can." 

Tet  in  Washington  another  scrap  dealer, 
GUbert  Preedman,  lamented:  "With  Infia- 
tlon,  the  first  thing  that  always  goes  down  Is 
secondary  (Junk)  metals.  People  have  the 
scrap,  but  they're  saving  It." 

Although  conservationists  have  been 
crusading  against  nonretumable  bottles  and 
cans,  redeemablllty  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  major  factor  In  Uttering. 

A  recent  check  by  the  Florida  Department 
of  Highways  showed  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  bottles  picked  up  were  returnable.  And 
Dallas  and  Cincinnati,  two  cities  where 
major  bottling  companies'  business  Is  still 
up  to  90  per  cent  In  returnable,  do  not  feel 
they  are  any  better  off  than  places  where  dis- 
posable  containers   are    big   sellers. 

A  major  cause  of  Utter  are  food  contain- 
ers and  accessories  Uke  napkins,  and  some 
officials  think  the  recent  craze  of  franchise 
fast-food  take-out  establishments  has  ag- 
gravated the  problem. 

HICK   IN   "VISIBnjTT" 

Although  aU  packaging  constitutes  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  urban 
soUd  waste,  container  makers  are  uncom- 
fortable because  of  their  high  "vlslblUty  fac. 
tor." 

One  answer  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
tised -container  bounty   campaigns    (usuaUy 
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at  one-half  cent).  An  aluminum  can  re- 
covery program  pioneered  by  the  Reynolds 
Metal  Company  several  years  ago  has  ex- 
tended to  other  metal  manufacturers  and 
individual  beverage  companies.  The  Glass 
Container  Manufacturers  Institute  has  Just 
started  a  pilot  project  In  Los  Angeles  of  pay- 
ing a  half -cent  bounty  on  any  sort  of  bottle 
or  Jar. 

This  sort  of  salvage  costs  the  manufac- 
turers money,  but  only  a  small  amount  com- 
pared to  their  outlays  for  advertising  and 
public  relations — or  compared  to  the  poten- 
tial cost  of  restrictive  and  punitive  legisla- 
tion that  they  have  been  fighting  off  for 
years. 

Two  lines  of  defensive  strategy  are  evident 
at  the  moment.  One  Is  community  good- 
will efforts.  Thus  the  $40,000  budget  of  Stop 
Oregon  Litter  and  Vandalism  Is  financed 
one-third  by  the  container  Industry,  with 
the  rest  coming  from  other  industries  and 
conservation  groups. 

The  other  strategy  Is  In  legislatures,  where 
countless  attempts  at  restrictive  container 
legislation  have  failed,  usually  in  commit- 
tee. 

Currently,  two  gambits  can  be  observed 
In  various  legislatures.  One  Is  to  get  any 
legislation  deferred  pending  a  year  or  more  s 
'study'  of  the  problem.  The  other  is  an  in- 
dustry-sponsored "model  Utter  law" — under 
consideritlon  In  the  State  of  Washington 
among  other  places — that  sets  small  fines 
and  emphasizes  such  things  as  compulsory 
Utter  bags  in  vehicles,  antllitter  messages  on 
products,  and  more  trash  receptacles  along 
highways. 

However,  many  observers  feel  that  the 
only  ultimate  answer  Is  the  development  of 
a  public  conscience  about  littering.  The 
president  of  California's  Luck  Lager  Brew- 
ing Company.  Peter  Wlddrington.  says  "Pre- 
venting Utter  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter 
of  talking — of  selling  a  very  simple  Idea  to 
a  great  number  of  people." 

That  Idea,  of  course.  Is  simply  that  if  peo- 
ple put  refuse  where  It  belongs  Instead  of 
strewing  It  around,  everything  would  look 
nicer  and  there  wouldn't  be  the  effort  and 
expense  of  picking  It  up. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  "END  THE 
WAR"  COMMITTEE 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sending 
the  American  txoops  into  Cambodia,  the 
President  may  or  may  not  have  realized 
to  what  extent  he  was  opening  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  decision 
was  taken  sis  a  challenge  by  some  and 
became  a  rallying  point  for  the  many 
discordant  forces  and  elements  who 
wished  to  prove  the  Chief  Executive 
wrong. 

And  so  more  demonstrations,  more 
American  flag  burning,  more  marches 
on  Washington,  more  pamphleteering, 
more  handwringlng,  more  political 
speechmaklng.  more  choosing  and  divid- 
ing the  electorate,  more  prognosticat- 
ing— I  percent  of  the  American  people 
oppose  this  or  that. 

The  press  Is  convinced  of  the  Presi- 
dent's folly,  the  students  have  been  made 
suspicious  of  the  establishment,  and  be- 
fore national  television,  a  group  of  Wash- 
ington solons  made  a  drap.atlc  appeal 
for  public  support  for  an  "amendment 


to  end  the  war."  Viewer  comments  were 
solicited. 

Undoubtedly  public  support  was  en- 
visioned— after  all  who  could  possibly  be 
for  war?  But  for  the  sake  of  balance,  let 
those  concerned  be  apprised  that  their 
views  do  not  enjoy  universal  public  es- 
teem. 

I  submit  here  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent which  is  most  thoughtful  and  deserv- 
ing of  attention — could  it  be  that  the 
liberals  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  truth 
and  morality? 

The   letter   follows: 

May  16.  1970. 
Amendment  To  End  The  War  Committee. 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen:  What  more  fitting  day.  or 
time,  than  Armed  Forces  Day  (when  our 
right  has  been  denied,  by  "traitors"  threat- 
ening violence,  to  honor  our  servicemen  at 
our  Grand  Forks  Air  Base  and  members  of 
the  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota) to  respond  to  your  nationally  tele- 
vised "politically  gracious"  Invitation  to  the 
public  to  express  their  opinions  (pro  or  con) 
of  your  presentation — but  more  specifically, 
a  "dramatic"  appeal  (by  means  of  signed 
petitions  and  financial  contributions)  for 
sympathy  in  your  plea  for  support  of  your 
attempt  to  "betray"  our  servicemen  serving 
to  defend  us.  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
from  Communist  trespasses.  We  have  been 
among  the  "Silent  Majority."  lacking  the 
courage  or  whatever  It  takes,  to  say  or  do 
anything  about  what  so  many  of  us  are 
thinking.  WE  ARE  NO  LONGER  SILENT! 

Tlie  networks  made  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram was  a  paid  presentation  (on  prime 
time).  During  your  discussions,  one  of  the 
"snow  Jobs"  was  comparing  the  "cost  of  the 
war"  to  the  "needs  of  the  poor."  and  yet  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  ask  the  public  for  con- 
tributions to  help  pay  the  $75,000  program 
cost!  What  hypocrisy!  Said  Senator  Hughes. 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  right- 
fully can  command  all  media  to  bring  a 
message  to  the  people  .  .  .  ."  It  appears  you 
feel  that  you  should  be  given  the  same 
privilege,  and  that  you  have  the  right  to 
assume  ""self-appointed"  roles  as  "Com- 
manders-in-Chief.'" 

The  "Infiltrated"  television  media,  through 
news  commentator's  Interviews,  guest  pro- 
grams (Which  often  pay  celebrity  guests  for 
appearing),  and  panel  discussion  progrrams 
all  provide  the  opportunity  to  those  who 
want  to  bring  their  message  to  the  people. 
When  one  network  hands  over  one  full  hour 
to  rlot-lnstigator  Abble  Hoffman  and  gives 
Infamous  Jerry  Rubin  time  to  push  his 
venomous  propaganda  Into  the  nation's 
homes  three  days  In  one  week:  the  writers 
for  the  most  popular  guest  program  of  an- 
other network  shove  their  ""down-grade 
America"  pitch  Into  our  homes:  and  a  so- 
called  ""educational  television"  network  ridi- 
cules the  United  States  and  our  military,  and 
attempts  to  white-wash  Castro's  Red  dic- 
tatorship In  Cuba,  the  remark  by  Senator 
Hughes  is  another  example  of  the  ludicrous 
methods   used   in   "dirty   politics." 

A  member  of  the  former  administration, 
Immedintely  upon  the  completion  of  his 
term  In  office,  began  attacking  every  move 
and  decision  of  the  new  administration,  and 
condemned  Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodia  policy  In 
ending  "Johnson  "s  War"  (not  "Nixon's  War") 
as  ""atrocious"!  Yet.  not  over  three  weeks 
later  (apparently  conveniently  forgetting  he 
Is  no  longer  a  member  of  any  administra- 
tion, but  still  wanting  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Washington  scene)  returns  from  a  short  trip 
abroad  and  recommends  that  we  Intervene 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation  by  selling 
aircraft  and  equipment  to  Israel.  One  minute 
we  are  told  that  we  should  keep  our  nose 
out  of  other  countries"  problems,  and  the 
next  minute  the  exact  opposite.  Hypocrisy! 
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Quoting  Senator  McOovern,  ""This  Is  not  a 
.  .  .  Congress  resolution,  it  is  not  a  debater's 
point.  It  Is  an  act  of  law.  which  If  carried,  will 
put  an  end  to  this  war  In  a  systematic 
way".  The  "Whip  Mansfield"  has  said  that 
debate  to  cut  off  funds  will  be  followed  by 
action  to  rejjeal  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  used  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  send 
masses  of  U.S.  armed  forces  Into  Southeast 
Asia.  May  I  ask.  gentlemen,  why  these  actions 
were  not  taken  before  Inaugeratlon  Day  1969? 
Why  did  the  revolutionists  decide  to  wait 
until  this  same  day  to  become  concerned 
about  a  war  that  the  new  administration 
"Inherited"? 

Rep.  George  Brown  of  California  said  he 
has  instructed  his  staff  to  examine  the  legal 
grounds  for  possible  impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  President  Nixon  because  of  the 
President's  action  In  sending  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia  without  "authoriza- 
tion from  Congress".  May  I  ask  again.  Is 
Congress  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
in  the  ""Bay  of  Pigs  Incident"?  Is  It  also 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility  when  Mr. 
Johnson  sent  our  forces  Into  Southeast  Asir? 
People  should  keep  their  own  closets  clean 
before  criticizing  the  closets  of  others!  The 
"save  face"  tactic  was  used  on  your  program 
as  a  "political  hammer"!  Who  is  really  tryuig 
to  save  face?  The  transference  of  guilt  is 
Just  another  symptom  in  the  syndrome 
characterizing  the  crippling  disease  of  anar- 
chy sweeping  our  nation  In  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

I  must  admit  you  were  all  superb  ""actors" 
and.  although  Governor  Reagan  Is  much 
more  talented,  and  has  had  much  more  ex- 
perience, the  "acting  profession"  can  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  ""political  facetious  Jab" 
against  the  few  former  acting  professionals 
who  are  now  in  the  political  arena.  I  might 
add  that  Governor  Reagan  has  proven  himself 
a  credit  to  the  state  of  California  and  the 
nation.  "Your  heart-rendering  presentation.  I 
Sim  sure,  soothed  and  gave  much  comfort  to 
the  "subversive  elements"  infiltrating  every 
segment  of  our  society. 

These  destructive,'  law-bfeaklng  Instigators 
of  violence  can  say  and  do  anything  they 
desire  by  abusing  America's  four  "freedom" 
leniencies  and  are  Immune  from  any  re- 
sponsibility or  punishment.  Their  choice  of 
words,  usage  and  connotation  In  verbal, 
written  and  pornographic  form.  Is  supposed 
to  be  condoned  by  the  public.  When  our 
former  president.  "Dear  Ol'  Harry",  wished  to 
express  himself  with  his  profound  vocabulary 
of  profanity.  It  was  simply  overlooked  as 
"humorous"'.  Yet.  when  Mr.  Agnew  or  Mr. 
Nixon  "tell  it  Uke  It  is"',  without  resorting 
to  vulgarity  or  profanity,  they  are  censored 
and  condemned.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  double 
standard!  From  the  moment  the  oath  of 
office  was  administered  these  two  gentlemen 
have  been  crucified,  and  are  being  "Damned 
If  they  do"  and  "Damned  If  they  don't"! 

The  professional  revolutionists  who  are  so 
actively  recruiting  followers  on  our  college 
and  university  campuses,  and  elsewhere,  de- 
liberately creating  situations  for  violence  and 
destruction  (then  conveniently  protecting 
themselves  by  getting  out)  and  exploiting 
their  results  at  the  expense  of  the  Innocent: 
the  drug  pushers  and  users;  the  pro-Red 
professors  who  are  polluting  the  minds  of 
our  gullible  and  easily-led  youth  with  propa- 
ganda and  encouraging  and  yes,  even  forcing, 
students  who  want  classroom  education,  to 
participate  In  revolutionary  movements 
(With  either  promises  of  immunity  to  pun- 
ishment or  threats  of  falling  grades — It  hap- 
pened right  here  at  U.N.D.  last  week):  the 
permissive  attitude  of  many  parents  who  pro- 
vide the  money  for  tuition  (and  very  often 
luxuries)  but  aren't  Interested  enough  to 
find  out  If  their  child  Is  attending  class,  or  Is 
getting  classroom  education  for  which  they 
have  paid:  the  permissiveness  of  the  adminis- 
trative officials  of  our  state-supported  col- 
leges   and    universities — (the    President    of 
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U.N.D.  felt  he  was  being  honorable  on  this 
day  by  calling  a  Grand  Porks  patriotic,  fra- 
ternal, nationally  respected  organization  and 
asking  them  not  to  fly  our  American  flag 
because  it  might  "stir  up  trouble"!  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  his  request  was  denied  by 
a  former  serviceman  who  held  the  rank  of 
Major ) :  immorality  and  the  tied  hands  of 
the  law  officials,  are  all  Ingredients  of  am- 
munition Just  as  capable  as  a  bullet  of  kUling 
and  maiming,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
our  youth  on  our  own  doorsteps.  I  have  never 
heard  a  reporter,  or  commentator,  ask  an  ex- 
tremist, a  revolutionist,  radical  or  Hippy  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  defend  the  United 
States  If  we  were  attacked  by  the  very  enemy 
of  our  democracy  whom  they  are  supporting. 
I  wonder  who  they  would  blame  If.  God  for- 
bid, this  ever  became  a  reality?  Perhaps  It 
would  be  the  very  ones  who  find  It  easier  to 
"appease"  now  and  given  free  rein  to  an- 
other Castro  to  secure  sanctuary  on  American 
soil.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Kremlin  was  so 
Intensely  Interested  In  the  1968  election? 

The  Communist  declaration  that  oiu"  na- 
tion could,  and  would,  be  over-thrown  with- 
out firing  a  shot  Is  becoming  an  imminent 
threat.  I  know  that  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  Communist  Rules  For  Revolution,  a 
copy  of  which  was  obtained  by  the  Allied 
occupation  forces  In  Germany  In  1919.  There 
are  some  Americans  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  document,  but  I  am  sure  you  also 
know  that  there  are  many,  former  service- 
men and  others,  like  us  (whose  fathers, 
sons,  husbands,  brothers  and  loved  ones 
served,  defended  and  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country  overseas  In  Korea  and  both 
World  Wars),  who  are  familiar  with  Its  ex- 
istence, and  which  after  50  years,  is  still  In 
effect.  If  these  rules,  and  the  present  condi- 
tions in  our  society  are  coincidental,  they  are 
all  too  compatible  for  comfort,  unconcern  or 
apathy: 

A. — Corrupt  the  young:  get  them  Inter- 
ested In  sex.  make  them  superficial.  Destroy 
their  ruggedness. 

B. — Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
thereby  getting  the  peoples'  minds  off  their 
government  by  focusing  their  attention  on 
athletics,  sexy  books  and  plays  and  other 
trivialities. 

C. — Divide  the  people  Into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

D. — Destroy  the  peoples'  faith  in  their 
leaders  by  holding  them  up  to  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

E. — Always  preach  true  democracy,  but 
seize  power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 

P. — By  encourstglng  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit,  produce  fear  of  In- 
flation and  rising  prices  with  general  dis- 
content. 

G. — Promote  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital 
Industries,  encourage  civil  disorders  and  fos- 
ter a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  to"ward  disorders. 

H. — By  specious  argument,  cause  break- 
down of  the  moral  fiber,  honesty,  sobriety, 
continence  and  faith  In  the  pledged  word. 

I. — Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  there  are  so- 
caUed  patriotic  Americans  who,  for  their  own 
selfish  and  political  motives,  believe  that  wars 
bring  prosperity  and  financial  stabUlty.  The 
majority  of  the  American  public  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  this  premise,  but  a  lot  to  lose. 
No  one.  except  the  above  mentioned,  wants 
war!  We  all  want  this  undeclared  war 
stopped  and  our  loved  ones  home,  but  not  at 
the  risk  of  assisting  the  Communists  wage  an 
unprecedented  "mass  slaughter"  for  which 
they  have  been  preparing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  safe  sanctuaries  for  much  too  long. 
You  are  asking  the  public  to  support  cutting 
off  funds  to  stop  the  war  (using  our  men  as 
cannon  fodder) ,  but  here  again,  do  not  hesl- 
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t-ate  to  ask  these  same  people  to  help  pick  up 
a  $75,000  tab  for  your  own  "political  motives." 
What  an  Insult  to  the  human  Intelligence  of 
the  American  people  and  voters  from  whom 
you  expect  to  get  political  support. 

My  family  does  not  believe  that  "patriot- 
ism" Is  a  dirty  word  and  we  are  proud  to  dis- 
play our  flig  every  day.  When  we  stand  facing 
our  flag  to  sing,  or  listen  to  our  National  An- 
them, and  give  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  we 
are  not  Just  saluting  or  honoring  a  colorful 
red.  white  and  blue  piece  of  fabric!  Just  let 
anyone  try  to  deny  us  this  honor  and  right 
In  our  public  schools  and  In  public!  The 
defamation  of  our  flag  was  witnessed  this 
past  week  during  a  demonstration  in  front 
of  the  Grand  Porks  Court  House  when  a 
young  man  used  the  flag  as  a  "rag"  to  wipe 
his  dirty  face  and  hair.  To  use  our  flag  in 
such  a  manner  to  express  dissent  Is  nothing 
short  of  treason.  If  the  police  had  attempted 
to  assume  their  resjyonsibillty  in  enforcing 
the  laws  governing  such  actions  they  too 
would  have  been  the  victims  of  crucifixion. 
Benefits  have  been  held  to  raise  money  to 
protect  such  extremist  groups  as  the  Black 
Panthers  but  no  such  benefits  are  held  for 
policemen  who  have  been  killed  or  Injured 
while   performing   their   duty. 

We  do  not  condone  extremists,  either  Ii€ft 
or  Right,  and  rioting  and  revolutionary  stu- 
dents do  not  make  up  the  majority  of  oiir 
population,  but  we  do  resent  their  destroying 
what  the  majority  does  hold  dear!  We  are 
the  parents  of  a  16  year  old  son  who  Is  a 
potential,  academically  qualified,  college  stu- 
dent and  draftee.  We  are  proud  to  say  he  has 
not  l>e€n  Influenced  by  anyone  to  follow  the 
current  fads  Just  "to  be  In,"  and  is  not  con- 
sidered a  "square"  or  a  "loner"  Just  because 
he  happens  to  believe  that  neatness,  respect, 
courtesy,  common  sense,  good  Judgment, 
hard  work,  patriotism  and  "keeping  the  lines 
of  communication  open"  are  false  virtues  of 
"the  establishment."  However,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  we  feel  fortunate  that  he  Is  not  now 
a  part  of  the  present  college  scene,  not  be- 
cause he  could  be  "swayed"  by  the  radicals 
from  "within"  and  "without"  the  Halls  of 
Ivy.  but  because  he  feels  as  we  do,  that  we,  as 
parents,  with  his  financial  help,  should  not 
have  to  make  sacrifices  In  order  to  provide 
tuition  for  an  education  In  Institutions 
where  the  privilege  Is  being  denied  those  who 
are  sincere  In  their  alms  and  efforts.  The 
revolutionists  are  proving  all  too  well  that 
"education  is  not  always  on  speaking  terms 
with  Intelligence."  Under  these  conditions, 
he  has  expressed  the  desire  to  attend  a  voca- 
tional or  trade  school  which  will  prepare  him 
In  the  field  of  his  choosing  and  also  for  the 
future  as  a  responsible  citizen.  If  he  is  ever 
drafted  we  will  be  proud  that  he  feels  he 
has  an  obligation  to  defend  the  country 
which  has  been  good  to  him  He  also  agrees 
with  us  that  the  public  has  had  their  fill  of 
these  traitors  and  that  this  Intimidation,  vio- 
lence and  destruction  must  be  put  to  an  end. 
A  Grand  Forks  serviceman,  who  returned 
from  De  Nang  In  March,  feels  that  the  fol- 
lowlne  bit  of  prose  (author  unknown)  sums 
up  his  feelings,  and  those  of  many  of  his 
comrades,  about  the  situation  In  this  coun- 
try and  Vietnam :  i 

"MT  COD.  HOW  CAN  rr  BE? 

'That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnutri- 
tion and  torture  In  a  Jungle  prison  camp  in 
North  Vietnam  and  another  boy  spits  and 
tramples  on  the  flag  of  this  country  on  the 
steps  of  learning. 

"That  one  man  lies  sightless  In  a  US.  naval 
hospital  from  communist  Inflicted  wounds— 
and  another  man  uses  a  communist  flag  to 
drape  himself  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

"That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his  30th 
straight  hour  of  standing  over  an  operating 
table  in  pursuit  of  life  for  men  serving  this 
country — and  another  man  of  medicine  en- 
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courages  young  men  to  refuse  to  serve  their 
country. 

"That  one  Negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
comrade  In  his  arms  and  cries  pitifully  In  a 
dirty  mudhole  In  Vietnam — another  Negro 
screams  with  hate  against  his  white  brother 
on  the  streets  of  countless  American  cities. 

"That  one  boy  lies  In  a  coffin  beneath  the 
ground  because  he  believes  In  duty  to  his 
country — and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot 
giving  blood  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

"That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  body 
and  dies — and  another  man  of  God  uses  his 
cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach  hate,  dissension 
and  lawlessness. 

"My  God.  how  can  It  be?" 

Perhaps  your  plan  of  action  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  above — "My  God.  How  Can  It  Be?" 

Mr.  Nixon's  integrity,  dignity  and  honesty 
will  outweigh  any  "political  ambitions  for 
glory  and  credit"  by  those  who  are  looking 
ahead  to  1972. 


May  28,  1970 


PRESroENT   NIXON'S   COtJRAGEOUS 
DECISION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  delivered  an  address  in  Detroit  setting 
forth  my  reasons  for  supporting  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  clean  out  Com- 
munist sanctuaries  near  the  Cambodia 
border.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  'oe  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  U.S.  Senatob  Robert  P.  GairriN 
Before  the  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Re- 
cently, a  major  newspaper  In  Michigan  ran 
an  editorial  enOtled:  "Senator  Griffin  Lets  Us 
Down." 

The  editorial  sharply  criticized  me  for  sup- 
porting President  Nixon's  difficult  and  coura- 
geous decision  to  send  troops  across  the 
Cambodia  border  to  clean  out  Communist 
sanctuaries  that  have  been  a  menacing  threat 
to  the  shrinking  number  of  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Needless  to  say.  members  of  the  press  are 
always  free  to  criticize  me — and  they  fre- 
quently do. 

In  this  particular  Instance  the  basis  of 
criticism  points  up  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence In  viewpoint — a  difference  that  deserves 
some  analysis  and  comment. 

First  of  all.  I  realize  full  well  that,  polit- 
ically speaking.  I  could  have  been  more  pop- 
ular with  the  press — and  perhaps  with  the 
voters — If  I  had  Joined  In  the  chorus  of 
denunciation  being  led  by  some  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

But  In  good  conscience  I  could  not  do  so. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  really  would  have 
let  my  constituents  down  If  I  had  taken  any 
course  other  than  the  one  I  chose. 

With  a  tone  of  ridicule,  that  recent  edi- 
torial referred  to  a  newsletter  I  had  written 
several  years  ago.  and  quoted  this  paragraph: 

"In  South  Vietnam  the  free  world  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  naked  Communist  effort  to 
conquer  and  control  15  million  people  by 
terror  and  force.  One  lesson  of  history  ought 
to  be  clear:  when  an  aggressor  is  allowed 
to  succeed  by  such  methods,  he  Is  only  en- 
couraged to  try  again." 

That  paragraph  was  quoted  out  of  con- 
text. But  even  so,  I  believe  It  states  a  com- 


mon-sense trvilsm  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  current  and  past  experience. 
And  I  stand  by  It.  Indeed,  I  am  frightened 
today — not  so  much  by  the  growing  threat 
of  Communist  power  itself,  as  I  am  by  the 
naive  refusal  of  so  many  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize It.  and  by  the  eagerness  of  so  many 
to  "cop  out"  and  surrender — without  any 
regard  for  the  ultimate  meaning  and  con- 
sequences of  that  action. 

It  disturbs  me  deeply  that  unless  there  is 
more  support  at  home  for  our  President  In 
a  situation  such  as  the  one  that  confronts  us 
now.  the  Communists  may  yet  win — In  the 
United  States — a  war  they  have  been  unable 
to  win  In  South  Vietnam.  If  that  should  hap- 
pen. It  would  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  free  world  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  leadership  for  it. 

Shortly  before  he  spoke  to  the  nation  on 
television  the  evening  of  April  30.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  briefed  his  Cabinet  and  Congres- 
sional leaders  on  the  background  and  reasons 
for  his  historic  decision. 

Having  been  there  In  the  White  House  for 
that  briefing.  I  can  say  that  no  one  realized 
more  than  President  Nixon  what  the  political 
risks  were  as  he  was  about  to  sp>eak  to  the 
nation. 

I  recall  a  particular  point  he  made  In  that 
regard.  He  said  one  learns  a  great  deal  by 
winning  elections — but  oftentimes  one  learns 
even  more  when  he  loses.  Having  lost  a  few. 
the  President  was  very  conscious  of  the  polit- 
ical stakes  Involved. 

I  recall  a  very  personal  reference  by  the 
President  that  evening  as  he  visited  with  us 
Just  before  going  on  the  air. 

He  told  of  an  Incident,  during  the  1968 
Presidential  campaign,  when  a  young  girl 
asked  If  he  couldn't  do  something  about 
that  face  of  his  .  .  .  because  she  said  It  didn't 
come  through  very  well  on  television. 

Candidal*  Nixon  replied  that  he  wished 
he  could  do  something  about  it.  but  his  face 
was  a  fact  of  his  life  and  he  would  have  to 
accept  It. 

That  evening  he  had  to  face  some  facts  as 
they  actually  were  In  Indochina  and  else- 
where In  the  world — and  not  as  he  or  we 
might  like  them  to  be. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  he  gave  an  order 
for  U.S.  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  to  clean  out 
a  string  of  major  Communist  sanctuaries 
near  the  Cambodian-Vietnam  border. 

This  evening  I  wish  to  provide  a  further 
report  concerning  the  reasons  for  and  the 
meaning  of  that  decision. 

I  do  so.  on  the  basis  of  regular  military 
briefings  and  after  a  number  of  recent  meet- 
ings with  the  President  and  Cabinet  officers, 
Including  a  recent  two-hour  session  at  the 
White  House  with  all  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Over  and  over  again  In  the  p>ast  few  weeks. 
I  have  heard  news  reporters  and  commenta- 
tors speak  of  the  US.  "Invasion"  of  Cam- 
bodia. Recently,  one  member  of  Confess 
even  went  so  fsir  as  to  describe  the  sanctuary 
operation  as  a  U.S.  "attack  on  Cambodia." 
Such  careless  language  not  only  provides 
valuable  propaganda  for  the  enemy  but  It  Is 
very  Irresponsible.  The  difference  Is  not  Just 
semantic.  The  U.S.  Is  not  attacking  the 
Cambodian  government  or  Its  armed  forces. 
We  are  not  moving  on  or  against  territory 
occupied   or   controlled   by   Cambodians. 

The  operations  are  not  directed  against 
Cambodia  or  any  territory  it  occupies — our 
forces  are  hitting  sanctuaries  located  on 
geography  that  has  been  occupied  and  con- 
trolled for  years  by  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  Viet  Cong  forces — occupied  and 
controlled  In  direct  violation  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  to  which  North  Vietnam 
was  a  signatory.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  this  war  has  dragged  on  so  inter- 
minably is  that  the  enemy  has  been  able  to 
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strike  out  at  allied  troops  from  those  sanctu- 
aries and  then  step  back  over  a  boundary 
line  to  safety. 

Although  it  has  filed  a  formal  protest  as 
evidence  of  determination  to  remain  neutral, 
the  Cambodian  government  Is  not  unhappy 
about  our  action,  and  Is  not  concerned  about 
our  Intentions.  Cambodians  know,  the 
critics  here  at  home  know,  and  even  the 
Communists  know  that  we  are  not  "invad- 
ing" or  "attacking"  Cambodia,  and  that  we 
have  no  designs  on  Cambodian  territory. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  say  more  about 
the  precise  nature  and  limited  scope  of 
the  military  operation  against  those  enemy 
sanctuaries. 

As  I  recently  said  on  Face  the  Nation,  and 
repeat  here  this  evening,  there  Is  no  plan 
or  Intention  to  send  American  troops  to  de- 
fend Phnom  Penh  or  the  rest  of  Cambodia 
In  response  to  any  request  by  Cambodia  for 
military  assistance.  Whatever  assistance  we 
do  provide  Cambodia  vrtll  be  limited  and 
American  troops  will  not  be  Included. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  and  recognize. 
then,  that  the  action  announced  by  the 
President  was  taken,  not  In  response  to 
Cambodia's  request  for  military  assistance, 
but  rather  in  response  to  a  growing  threat 
which  endangered  our  own  troops  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Of  cour.se.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
no  benefit  whatever  accrues  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia.  Without  doubt,  this 
military  operation  will  help  to  relieve  the 
Communist  pressure  which  has  been  building 
up  against  the  Cambodian  capital.  It  should 
buy  some  time  for  the  weak  35,000  man 
Cambodian  army  to  get  better  organized, 
better  trained  and  better  equipped.  But  that 
Is  a  side  effect — an  Important,  Indirect  bene- 
fit— that  also  results  from  our  action. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  operation  Is  to 
^  save  American  lives,  to  buy  time  for  the 
3  Vietnamlzatlon  program  and  to  make  It  pos- 
X  sible  for  another  150,000  American  troops  to 
.  come  home  during  the  next  eleven  months 

'  on  schedule.  And  I'm  confident  most  Ameri- 

cans are  for  that. 

Those  who  have  been  blindly  generating 
opposition  and  deep  devlslon  here  at  home 
are  making  It  more  difficult  to  protect  the 
very  Americans  we  want  to  bring  home.  Al- 
though all  critics  do  not  use  the  rhetoric,  It 
Is  obvious  that  some  of  them  advocate — and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than — 
abject  surrender  and  a  Dunkirk-type  evacua- 
tion without  regard  for  the  meaning  or 
consequences. 

President  Nixon  wUl  not  take  that  course. 
And  for  the  sake  and  future  of  the  free 
world,  it  Is  essential  that  Congress  and  the 
people  support  him  In  that  fundamental 
decision.  We  are  moving  our  troops  out  on 
an  orderly  schedule  as  the  Vietnamlzatlon 
program  progresses — on  a  basis  that  will 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  people  at  least 
a  chance  to  have  a  government  of  their 
choice. 

Just  how  limited  is  the  present  U.S.  mili- 
tary operation  Inside  Cambodia?  The  answer 
Is:  it  is  rery  limited. 

It  is  limited  geographically.  President 
Nixon  has  said  flatly  that  our  troops  wUl 
focus  only  on  the  enemy  sanctuaries  and 
wlU  go  no  farther  than  21  miles  from  the 
border. 

The  operation  Is  limited  as  to  time.  Be- 
cause the  monsoon  season  is  about  to  begin, 
we  are  In  a  race  with  the  rain.  The  President 
has  said  categorically  that  all  U.S.  troops 
win  be  out  by  the  end  of  June.  Several 
thousand  are  already  out — more  are  leaving 
— most  will  be  out  by  the  middle  of  June — 
all  will  be  out  by  before  July  1. 

The  operation  is  limited  as  to  its  objective. 
There  was  no  expectation  that  a  vast  number 
of  the  enemy  would  be  killed.  Nevertheless 
thousands  have  been  killed  so  far.  The  pri- 
mary objective  is  to  find  and  destroy  equip- 
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ment  and  facilities  including  communica- 
tions and  headquarters  bases. 

The  allied  forces  arc  capturing  hundreds 
of  tons  of  rice,  thousands  of  trucks  and  ve- 
hicles, as  well  as  all  kinds  of  other  supplies 
and  equipment. 

And  In  addition,  they  are  capturing  huge 
stores  of  rifles,  millions  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition and  thousands  of  rockets  and  mor- 
tars— all  of  which  would  have  been  available 
to  aim  at  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
if  this  action  had  not  been  taken. 

Once  the  rains  come  and  our  forces  are  out 
of  Cambodia,  the  weather  will  effectively 
hamper  the  enemy  until  November  when  the 
rainy  season  will  be  over.  Thereafter,  par- 
ticularly If  they  do  not  have  access  through 
the  port  of  Slhanoukvllle,  It  will  take  the 
Communists  months  to  move  such  equip- 
ment and  supplies  again  over  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  to  restock  and  effectively  reestab- 
lish their  base  camps. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  operation  will  set 
enemy  plans  back  10  months  or  a  year.  This 
Is  very  valuable  time  which  enables  ARVN 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  to  continue  their 
Impressive  progress — to  be  ready  and  able  to 
take  over  as  we  continue  to  pull  our  troops 
out. 

However,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  this  time  will  be  enough  to  enable  Cam- 
bodia to  save  Itself.  Surely,  the  action  will 
help  Immeasurably. 

So  far  as  Cambodia  Is  concerned,  I  believe 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  as 
I  understand  It.  Is  now  being  tested;  that 
fact  will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
If  Cambodia  needs  additional  ground  troops 
In  order  to  save  Itself,  those  ground  troops 
will  have  to  come  from  other  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world — other  nations  whose  free- 
dom is  directly  at  stake. 

Consistent  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  I 
said  on  Pace  the  Nation,  the  U.S.  may  help 
Cambodia  with  limited  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  conjunction  with  other 
actions — but  there  will  be  no  massive  mili- 
tary aid  program  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  President  has  no  Intention  of  allowing 
American  troops  to  become  bogged  down  in 
Cambodia. 

Some  have  said  that  President  Nixon  is 
expanding  the  war.  Exactly  the  opposite  Is 
true.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Communists  have 
broadened  their  attacks  and  objectives  to  in- 
clude all  of  Indo  China. 

But  President  Nixon  took  the  action  he  did 
precisely  because  he  wants  to  limit — and  not 
expand — our  participation  in  that  war.  He  Is 
protecting  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam so  he  can  get  them  out  on  schedule. 

And.  In  the  process,  other  nations  In  that 
part  of  the  world — nations  that  could  be  the 
next  Domino  victims — are  getting  a  clear 
message  that  It  is  time  for  them  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  own  countries. 

In  that  regard,  a  very  significant  confer- 
ence of  free  Asian  nations  has  been  called 
In  Jakharta.  This  can  be  a  very  meaningful 
sign. 

As  I  see  It,  a  large  part  of  our  problem  here 
at  home  is  that  some  will  not  listen,  and 
others,  if  they  do  listen,  simply  refuse  to  be- 
lieve the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
Is  not  only  unfair;  It  Is  very  dangerous. 

If  our  own  people  at  home  do  not  believe 
that  the  President  means  what  he  .says,  how 
can  we  expect  the  enemy  to  take  him  at  his 
word? 

And  yet.  the  credlbUity  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  prospects  for  peace. 

When  the  Soviets  and  the  Communist 
world  are  convinced  that  we  say  what  we 
mean — and  mean  what  we  say — there  can  be 
hope  for  a  peaceful  accommodation.  But  If 
and  when  they  doubt  and  miscalculate  our 
real  Intentions,  we  can  be  in  real  trouble — 
not  Just  In  Southeast  Asia — but  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  around  the  world. 
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President  Nixon  did  not  get  us  Into  this 
war.  It  was  a  fact  of  national  life  that  existed 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  Since  then 
he  has  devoted  the  major  portion  of  all  his 
time  and  effort  to  the  objective  of  getting 
us  out  of  that  war. 

He  has  been  truthful  and  candid  with  the 
American  people.  He  has  communicated  his 
decisions  and  actions  at  every  Important  step 
of  the  way. 

Instead  of  what  we  are  wltneeslng,  I  be- 
lieve the  President  Is  entitled  a  large  measure 
of  good  faith  support.  He  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  believed — at  least  up  to  this  point 
In  his  efforts  and  performance  directed  to- 
ward extricating  us  from  this  war. 

If  anything,  I  can  tell  you  frtuikly  that  this 
Administration  has  underplayed  and  has 
toned  down  optimism  In  reports  of  progress, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Vietnamlza- 
tlon program. 

In  terms  of  cleaning  out  the  Viet  Ckjng 
infra-structure,  land  reform,  improvemenu 
in  agriculture,  and  In  a  number  of  other 
ways,  the  progress  has  been  dramatic  and 
very  impressive.  « 

This  President  has  been  very  careful  not 
to  make  promises  on  which  he  could  not 
deliver.  He  has  not  been  sending  more  and 
more  American  troops  to  Vietnam — he  HAS 
been  bringing  them  home — and  what  he  asks 
for  now  Is  the  chance  to  continue  doing  so. 

I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  President  Nixon's  critics  are  deliber- 
ately playing  politics  with  the  war.  They  are 
determined  to  undermine  and  destroy  this 
President,  politically,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  criticise  the  President  are  not 
deliberately  playing  politics;  but  thev  are 
unfairly  Judging  this  President.  They  are 
Judging  him,  not  on  the  basis  of  his'  own 
performance  In  office  so  far— but  on  the  basis 
of  the  track  record  of  his  predecessor  In  the 
White  House. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  but  still  It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  Communists  do  not  understand  weak- 
ness— they  only  respect  strength.  If.  in  the 
past,  the  enemy  had  misinterpreted  our  Vlet- 
namizauon  and  withdrawal  programs  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  the  President's  latest  move 
should  serve  to  correct  any  miscalculation 
that  may  have  creeped  into  Communist 
thinlting. 

I  believe  the  President's  action  should 
serve  to  reinforce  American  credibility 
abroad.  But  obviously,  it  is  difficult  to  rein- 
force credibility  abroad  if  it  is  destroyed  by 
our  own  people  here  at  home. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Soviets  have  given  us 
cause  for  serious  concern  with  the  revelation 
that  their  pilots  are  actually  flying  opera- 
tional missions  for  Egypt.  This  disturbing 
and  provocative  action  points  up  the  depths 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Involvement  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  implica- 
tions and  Importance  of  President  Nixon's 
decision  reach  lar  beyond  Southeast  Asia— 
they  reach  into  the  Middle  East  and  through- 
out the  world. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  relatlvelv  static  pos- 
ture so  far  as  strategic  arms  are  concerned. 
But  in  the  same  five  years,  the  Soviets  have 
Increased  the  number  of  their  land-based 
ICBMs  from  200  to  mate  than  1200.  We  have 
Just  over  1000. 

The  Soviets  are  rapidly  narrowing  the 
American  advantage  In  submarine  missiles. 
They  are  testing  a  MIRV  system  for  their 
SS-9  missiles,  and  the  megatonnage  of  their 
warheads  Is  far  larger  than  ours. 

The  Soviet  strategic  arms  strength  is 
rapidly  approaching  our  strength  in  some 
areas — and  has  already  passed  ours  in  other 
areas. 

But  far  more  Important  than  our  physical 
Inventory  of  weapons  at  any  particular  time 
is   our  resolve    as   a   people   and   a   nation 
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So  long  as  the  Soviets  and  the  Communist 
world  are  convinced  that  as  a  people  we  do 
have  that  resolve — and  that  we  do  have  firm 
leadership — then  there  can  be  realistic  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  to  use  those  weapons. 
It  Is  unfortunate  Is  some  respects  but 
nevertheless  history  teaches  the  lesson  that 
we  have  a  far  better  chance  of  avoiding 
war  when  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  war. 

But.  all  the  weaponry  and  all  the  missiles 
Imaginable  will  not  save  a  people  If  they  are 
not  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
moments  of  crisis. 

President  Nixon  needs  support.  Unless  you. 
the  American  people,  and  we  In  the  Congress, 
support  him.  his  efforts  to  end  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  his  efforts  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfullv  at  the  SALT  talks  In  Vienna,  and 
his  efforts  to  keep  a  threatening  sltuaUon  in 
the  Middle  East  from  exploding— will  be  un- 
dermined and  severely  damaged. 

These  are  times  that  call  for  the  Judgment, 
wisdom  and  courage  of  a  Winston  Churchill. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  Churchill  leading 
our  Nation— and  he  deserves  our  support. 

We  might  like  to  live  In  Camelot— but  we 
do  not.  ^,    . 

It  might  be  nice  If  the  USA  were  a  third- 
rate  or  fourth-rate  power.  But  we  are  not  a 
third-rate  or  fourth-rate  power;  we  are  the 
world's  leading  free  nation,  and  we  do  have 
awesome  burdens  to  bear  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  the  world.  We 
cannot  stick  our  head  in  the  sand. 

So  I  am  supporting  our  President  at  this 
critical  hour  in  our  history.  Obviously.  It  is 
not  an  easy  decision  In  some  respects  for 
the  Republican  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Some  of  mv  Republican  friends  and  sup- 
porters have  been  verv  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent—and very  critical  of  me  for  supporting 
him. 

They  say  the  President  may  be  rlpht— but 
they  arc  concerned  that  the  political  dam- 
age will  be  devastatln?. 

Perhaps  that  is  true— although,  frankly.  It 
Is  very  earlv  to  make  such  an  assessment. 
But  Iri  anv  event— this  is  a  moment  of  truth, 
as  I  see  It.  for  those  who  are  active  In  party 
affairs.  It  Is  a  time  to  ask  ourselves;  Why  are 
we  involved  in  politics   anyway? 

Is  It  merely  to  elect  politicians  who  can 
gauge  the  political  winds  and  maneuver 
adeptlv  without  principle  to  maintain 
themselves  in  office''  Or  are  we  involved  In 
politics  to  elect  public  officials  who  can  rise 
to  statesmanship  when  the  nation's  Interests 
call  for  It^ 

I  believe  that  the  nation's  future  really 
does  bans  In  the  balance.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, under  such  circumstances.  I'll  take 
my  chances  on  the  next  election— rather 
thsu:!  on  the  future  of  our  nation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


WET  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  acute  need  for  accurate 
scientific  information  to  utilize  in  our 
attack  on  the  causes  of  our  environ- 
mental crisis,  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Lois  M.  Cox.  science  writer  for  the 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Division  of  University  Research  is 
of  timely  interest.  It  describes  the  work 
of  scientists  at  Utah  State  University  in- 
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volving  two  projects  which  carry  great 
ecological  significance,  and  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  article  valuable: 
Wet  Is  Not  Enoook 
(By  Lois  M.  Cox) 

We  had  to  see  most  of  our  major  lakes  and 
rivers  either  clogged  with  sewage-fed  algae 
or  scoured  of  life  by  chemical  pollutants— 
but  now  we  know.  Access  to  ample  clean 
water  Is  not  a  Ood-glven  right. 

To  support  life,  we  need  pure,  "healthy" 
water — water  that  Is  more  than  Just  wet.  But 
that  kind  of  water  Is  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able simply  because  we  need  It.  We  will  have 
enough  good  quality  water  only  If  we  learn 
to  reverse  present  trends.  And  that  difficult 
goal  Is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  until  we 
understand  •^he  ecology  of  water— wherever 
and  however  It  occurs. 

RESEARCH    AS    A    TOOL 

Scientists  at  USU  have  been  doing  research 
on  water  ever  since  the  school  was  founded. 
Beginning  with  an  emphasis  on  Irrigation 
technology,  the  program  has  grown  to  Include 
such  topics  as  weather  modification  and 
statewide  water  management  criteria. 

Within  the  past  3  years.  USUs  water  re- 
search program  has  Incorporated  two  proj- 
ects that  h.-we  special  ecological  significance. 
One  Is  being  carried  out  on  Amchltka  Island 
in  the  Aleutians.  The  other  Is  based  in  Logan. 
Both  are  producing  results  useful  to  people 
In  and  out  of  Utah  who  recognize  the  Immen- 
sity of  our  evolving  water  problems. 

WHY    AMCHITKA? 

Amchltka  Is  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska  that  have  been  desig- 
uatea  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  Amchltka  Itself 
was  further  designated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  suitable  for  testing  nuclear 
explosions. 

The  AEC's  use  of  the  Island  In  1965  was 
severely  criticized  because  lack  of  prelimi- 
nary evaluations  made  it  impossible  to  ade- 
quately determine  the  effects  of  the  nuclear 
blast  on  the  islands  ecology.  Spurred  by 
the  criticism,  the  AEC  decided  to  sponsor 
before  and  after  studies  in  conjunction  with 
their  next  detonation. 

Two  USU  scientists  were  assigned  to  the 
responsibility  for  defining  the  freshwater 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ecolog>  of  the 
Island.  In  1967  they  began  to  establish  basic 
baseline  data  about  freshwater  ecology  as 
it  then  existed  on  Amchltka.  The  natural 
state  of  the  Island  had  already  been  changed 
by  construction  activity,  human  habitation, 
waste  disposal,  etc.,  so  the  original  ecology 
could  not  be  defined.  But  by  cataloguing 
the  1967  situation,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
identify  any  specific  effects  of  the  next  blast. 
By  the  time  of  the  October  2.  1969.  one- 
megaton,  underground  detonation,  the  USU 
scientists,  along  with  others  from  other  In- 
stitutions, had  developed  a  satisfactory 
description  of  the  area's  total  ecology.  With- 
in that  total,  the  freshwater  lakes  and 
streams  were  found  to  have  an  ecology  quite 
similar  in  type  to  that  of  waters  in  high 
mountain  areas  In  the  western  states.  The 
main  difference  Is  that  the  Amchltka  ecology 
Is  much  less  complex  and  therefore  easier 
to  study. 

Instead  of  dozens  oi  fish  sjjecies.  Amchltka 
streams  and  lakes  are  populated  primarily 
by  only  two.  The  Dolly  Varden  resembles  a 
brook  trout,  and  the  three-splned  stickle- 
back occupies  about  the  same  position  In 
the  Amchltka  food  chain  as  the  minnow 
does  in  Utah  streams.  The  Invertebrate  and 
plant  population  are  equally  limited. 

But  despite  the  overt  simplicity  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  USU  scientists  rather  quickly  found 
themselves  with  an  Intriguing  mystery. 
Some  of  the  Dolly  Varden  migrate  to  the 
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ocean— precisely  what  determines  which 
ones  stay  home  Is  still  unknown.  It  is  also 
unknown  whether  the  same  fish  make  the 
trip  each  year.  What  is  known  is  that  a  Dolly 
Varden  that  spends  its  entire  life  In  an 
Amchltka  lake  or  stream  will  be  only  about 
7  inches  long  at  5  or  6  years  of  age.  One  that 
has  gone  to  sea  may  measure  18  Inches  or 
more  at  the  same  age. 

If  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Amchltka 
area  can  be  recorded  over  several  years,  they 
could  provide  Insights  Into  the  likely  effects 
of  human  activity  on  the  ecology  of  our 
western,  high-mountain  streams  and  lakes. 
Eventually,  the  scientists  hope  to  convert 
their  data  Into  equations  that  can  be  used 
to  predict  ecological  events.  For  example, 
how  much  camping  "use"  can  a  high-country 
me«dow  absorb  without  deteriorating  Into 
a  less  attractive  plant-animal  ecosystem? 

The  Amchltka  studies  may  also  provide 
valid  bases  for  predicting  ecological  effects 
If  nuclear  explosions  are  used  to  gain  access 
to  stores  of  natural  gas.  Nuclear  force  is 
being  considered  as  a  tool  in  extracting  oil 
from  oil  shale.  The  Amchltka  results  should 
allow  us  to  pre-evaluate  probable  side  effects 
in  such  cases,  too. 

So  the  answer  to  'Why  Amchltka?"  Is 
that  It  was  available  and  funded  for  study. 
And.  as  with  so  much  research,  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  project  doesn't  rigidly 
restrict  possible  applications  of  the  results. 

WATER  AS   A   WASTEBASKET 

The  Logan-based  research  Is  even  more 
obviously  practical  than  the  Amchltka  work. 
Throughout  the  U.S.  we  are  pouring  600 
percent  more  wastes  Into  our  fixed  supply 
of  water  than  we  were  In  1900.  This  load  has 
totally  overwhelmed  the  capacities  of  many 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes — with  the  prime  ex- 
ample being  Lake  Erie.  But  no  part  of  the 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  dead  and  dying 
water.  So  the  search  for  efficient  ways  to  con- 
vert wastes  Into  assets  Is  widespread. 

The  USU  scientists  working  on  this  prob- 
lem are  using  the  Logan  sewage  system  as 
a  source  of  experimental  data.  Before  1967 
the  city's  sewer  system  simply  emptied  Into 
open  ditches.  During  the  summer,  some  of 
the  untreated  sewage  was  used  as  Irrigation 
water,  a  potentially  dangerous  practice  from 
a  public  health  viewpoint.  The  rest  was  held 
In  a  large  pond  where  much  of  the  organic 
material  was  converted  into  phosphates  and 
nitrates.  During  the  winter,  the  pond  was 
emptied  and  incoming  sewage  was  discharged 
directly  Into  the  Logan  River,  again,  a  haz- 
ardous situation. 

Between  1965  and  1967.  the  scientists  made 
bacteria  counts,  took  plant  and  fish  censuses, 
and  estimated  Insect  populations  at  varloi's 
locations  during  different  seasons  rf  'he  year. 
By  1967.  when  the  new  lagoon  scwnge  system 
went  into  effect,  extensive  baseline  data  had 
been  developed.  The  scientists  knew  where 
and  when  certain  bacteria  and  Invertebrates 
thrived — and  died — and  they  had  Indications 
of  how  fish  responded  to  these  changes. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  continued  sampling 
has  provided  Information  that  is  being  used 
to  evaluate  the  relative  efficiency  of  new 
versus  old.  The  general  conclusion  Is  that 
the  Logan  lagoon  system  will  be  exceedingly 
efficient  as  more  Is  learned  about  managing 
the  ponds.  The  data  indicates  that  by  keeping 
the  Inflow  confined  for  specific  times  In 
specific  ponds,  the  ultimate  outflow  will  be 
stabilized  all  year  at  a  low  bacteria  content. 
In  fact,  during  the  summer  of  1968.  bacteria 
counts  at  the  last  outlet  were  well  within  the 
range  of  comparable  counts  made  near  a 
Bear  Lake  swimming  beach. 

The  next  step  Is  to  convert  the  data  into 
equations  that  can  be  used  to  predict  what 
win  happen  over  time  and  with  changing 
circumstances  in  lagoon  sewage  systems, 
whether  in  Utah  or  any  other  state.  As  the 
equations   are   built   Into   a   "computerized 
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model."  it  should  even  be  possible  to  predict 
how  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Bear  Lake,  will 
change  If  their  pollution  load  Is  Increaised. 
This  might  help  us  keep  all  the  "Bear  Lakes" 
around  the  country  from  premature  death. 

Before  the  research  Is  terminated.  It  also 
may  be  possible  to  Identify  which  organisms 
In  the  system  are  most  effective  In  trans- 
forming waste  water  Into  usable  water.  If 
these  can  be  concentrated  without  affecting 
their  usefulness,  perhaps  some  of  the  462 
acres  now  serving  as  Logan's  lagoons  could 
be  released  for  other  purposes. 

When  the  quality  of  the  last  pond  Is  stabi- 
lized, the  pond  could  become  a  flsherv.  A 
lagoon  system  in  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Is  being  used  to  support  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  swimming  and  to  irrigate  a  mu- 
nicipal golf  course.  Perhaps  the  Logan  sys- 
tem could  be  profitably  Incorporated  Into  a 
park-golf  course  complex. 

Partnership  For  Lite 
Around  the  world,  people  are  realizing  that 
water  will  sustain  its  own  productivity  (and 
their  lives)  only  if  it  Is  recognized  as  a 
partner,  rather  than  as  a  servant  to  be  ex- 
ploited. USU's  aquatic  ecology  research  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  all  of  us  learn  to 
Implement  that  truth  as  quickly  as  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  DEMONSTRATORS 


MARYLAND  MAN  KILLED 
IN  ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  John  A.  Capasso,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record. 

Maryland  Man  Killed  In  Action 

Spec.  4  John  A.  Capasso.  20.  of  RockvlUe, 
died  May  7  of  wounds  received  when  he 
stepped  on  a  land  mine  near  the  Cambodian 
border 

Si)eclallst  Capasso  was  a  paratrooper  who 
had  requested  transfer  to  Vietnam  "to  find 
out  what  was  going  on."  his  brother  Ralph 
W.  Capasso.  said  yesterday.  "He  seemed  to  like 
Vietnam  and  felt  It  was  his  duty  to  put  In 
his  time  there."  said  Mr.  Capasso.  who 
himself  was  wounded  in  Vietnam  In  Septem- 
ber 1966. 

SF>eciallst  Capasso  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  In  J.?nuary,  1969.  He  had  basic  training 
at  Port  Bragg.  N.C..  infantry  training  at  Po't 
Gordon.  Ga..  and  paratroop  training  at  Fort 
Bennlng.  Ga..  where  he  was  first  in  his  train- 
ing class. 

He  was  then  attached  to  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  at  Ft.  Bragg  where  he  volunteered 
for  duty  In  Vietnam. 

A  native  of  Takoma  Park,  he  graduated  In 
1967  from  the  Richard  Montgomery  High 
School  in  Rockville.  where  he  played  football 
and  won  a  letter  in  track.  He  worked  as  '\ 
printer  for  the  IBM  Corporation  before  he 
was  drafted.  He  had  taken  up  sky-diving  ns 
a  hobby. 

In  Vietnam  he  served  In  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  In  the  Central  Highlands.  He  had 
been  In  Vietnam  since  January  16. 

Survivors  Include  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otto  L.  Capasso,  of  Rockville;  his  brother. 
Ralph  W.  Capasso,  of  Laurel,  and  four  sisters. 
Mrs.  Charles  Romberg,  of  Silver  Spring;  and 
Janet.  Pattl,  and  Terrl  Capasso  of  the 
family  home  at  602  East  Lynfield  drive. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  written  by  the  liberal 
press  in  support  of  student  rioters  that  it 
is  indeed  refreshing  to  hear  from  a  con- 
stituent who  very  succinctly  spells  out 
what  the  students  say  they  are  for  and 
what  they  actually  do.  In  addition,  the 
letter  from  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Nabors,  of  At- 
lanta, contains  a  note  of  caution  that 
should  be  heeded  by  all;  students,  faculty 
and  the  public  in  general. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Nabors'  thoughtful 
letter  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  11, 1970. 
The  Editors. 
The  Atlanta  Journal, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 

Dear  Sirs;  This  Is  an  open  letter  to  the 
demonstrators  who  advocate,  condone  and 
turn  to  violence. 

You  claim  to  be  AGAINST  war  and  violence 
but  demonstrate  your  feelings  by  wrapping 
your  hands  with  coat  hangers — prong  out, 
to  use  as  hand-to-hand  combat  weapons  on 
law  enforcement  officers  called  to  keep  the 
peace.  You  make  molotov  cocktails  to  burn 
buildings  and  unmindful  of  those  who  may 
be  trapped  by  the  flames,  you  block  streets 
to  keep  fire-fighting  equipment  from  reach- 
ing the  scene.  Some  of  you  even  become  snip- 
ers against  an  unsuspecting  public. 

You  claim  to  be  AGAINST  prejudice  and 
discrimination  but  you  call  your  handicapped 
schoolmates  ugly  names  and  mock  the  effects 
of  their  Infirmiiles.  You  shun  them  In  social 
activities  in  school,  church  and  community 
and  tag  them  social  misfits  and  you  are  un- 
concerned at>out  the  hours  of  heartbreaking 
counsel  required  to  remove  the  thorns  of 
your  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

In  your  crusade  against  hate,  you  ex- 
press "love"  by  putting  people  in  hospitals 
with  cuts  and  bruises  from  the  "caresses"  of 
your  rocks,  bricks  and  bottles;  by  breaking 
windows,  burning  and  looting  businesses  of 
those  who  work  for  enough  money  to  live 
and  pay  the  taxes  that  help  put  you  through 
school;  by  despising  all  symbols  of  authority 
and  turning  deaf  ears  to  pleas  for  honesty, 
truth,  dependability  and  morality. 

You  claim  to  be  against  poverty,  but 
what  do  you  know  of  wearing  shirts  or  dresses 
made  from  flour  sacks?  Of  tattered  shoes, 
holes  In  your  socks  or  jelly-blscults  for  school 
lunch?  Ask  your  parents.  They  know.  Yet 
their  love  for  you  gave  them  strength  to  sac- 
rifice and  work  harder  to  give  you  a  better 
life  than  was  bequeathed  to  them. 

You  are  against  "the  establishment" — 
yet  what  does  the  establishment  represent 
but  a  rule  of  ethics — a  concept  of  right  and 
wrong,  without  which  society  would  revert 
to  the  code  of  the  Old  West  where  the  gun 
was  law? 

Ycu  claim  to  be  for  education  but  you 
refuse  to  obey  regulations  established  to 
maintain  an  orderly  community;  you  Intimi- 
date professors  and  school  officials:  you  oc- 
cupy or  destroy  campus  buildings:  strike 
against  classes  and  close  these  institutions' 
doors.  You  thwart  another's  chance  for 
higher  learning  and  evade  the  draft  by  play- 
ing at  education  and  occupying  a  space  on 
campus  one  more  dedicated  to  learning 
might  have  had. 
You  claim  to  be  for  America  but  you  burn 
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your  draft  card  Isecause  you  are  unwilling  to 
fight  for  her.  You  tread  her  Flag  underfoot, 
or  burn  it.  while  you  march  In  the  streets 
behind  the  flag  of  the  enemy  and  salute  the 
enemy's  leaders.  You  take  everything  she 
has  to  offer  and  reward  her  with  acts  of  as- 
sault and  battery,  murder,  arson  and  theft. 
One  bit  of  caution :  In  all  you  do.  look 
down  the  road  far  enough  to  see  tomorrow, 
next  year  and  the  next  decade  or  your  own 
actions  may  become  your  Waterloo.  If  you 
are  going  to  destroy,  be  sure  you  have  found 
something  better  to  take  Its  place,  and  when 
you  have  found  It,  let  the  "squares  "  like  me 
know  what  It  Is.  We're  not  opposed  to  con- 
structive. Intelligent,  peaceful  change. 
Sincerely, 

O.  L.  Nabobs. 


GROUP     NAMED     ON     TRANSITION 
TOWARD  PEACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  problems — or  perhaps  I  should 
say  opportunities — confronting  this  Na- 
tion will  be  its  adjusunent  from  a 
defense -oriented  economy  toward  a 
peacetime  economy  as  the  President 
withdraws  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 
What  lies  ahead  for  the  returning  vet- 
eran? Will  he  find  the  right  job?  What 
are  his  chances  for  a  career?  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  Secretary  cf  Defense  Mel- 
vin  R.  Laird  is  preparing  to  meet  this 
challenge,  and  has  pledged  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  soon  announce 
a  new  program  to  locate  a  job  for  every 
veteran. 

I  should,  therefore,  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  May  25  issue  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee's newsletter  describing  the  Secre- 
tary's plans.  It  follows: 
Group  Named  on  Transition  Toward  Peace 
Beating  swords  into  plowshares  isn't  as 
simple  as  it  once  was.  so  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
trailon  has  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  handle  the  Nation's  transition  from  a  de- 
fense-oriented economy  to  pursuits  cf  peace. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
the  program  will  include  finding  Jobs  for  re- 
turning veterans  and  cushioning  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  defense-plant  shutdowns 
across  the  Nation. 

Laird  pledged:  "The  Department  of  De- 
fense shortly  will  announce  details  of  a  new 
program  to  locate  a  Job  for  every  veteran — 
a  program  which  will  be  successful  only  If 
It  has  the  support  of  citizens  throughout  our 
country."  Estimates  are  that  there  will  be  2 
million  veterans  returning  during  the  next 
two  years,  with  75  percent  of  them  entering 
the  labor  force. 

The  Defense  Secretary  said  a  20  percent 
cut  In  military  procurement  will  peg  de- 
fense labor  needs  at  6  percent  of  the  work 
force  by  1971.  dovm  from  8  percent  when  the 
Administration  coxae  Into  office.  New  Jobs 
will  have  to  be  found  for  the  600.000  workers 
displaced  by  the  cutback.  Laird  said  a  Pro- 
gram for  Stability  of  Civilian  Employment 
will  provide  laid-off  Defense  personnel  with 
priority  placement  in  new  Jobs. 

The  program  will  help  conversion  of  sur- 
plus military  bases  and  defense  facilities  Into 
vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes, 
branches  of  colleges  and  universities,  Indus- 
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trial  parks,  airports,  hospitals.  Federal  agen- 
cy training  sites,  and  paries. 

President  Nixon  has  created  the  Inter- 
agency Economic  Adjustment  Committee 
which  will  coordinate  efforts  by  all  Federal 
agencies  to  establish  new  payrolls  and  new 
uses  for  defense  facilities  that  are  shut  down. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY  SERVICE 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 


Mr.  Rr.ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17— 
Armed  Forces  Day — Charlestonians  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  hear  a  wonder- 
ful and  moving  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
Canon  James  R.  Davidson.  Jr.  at  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Paul  in  Charleston.  S.C.  I  was  so  im- 
pressed by  this  sermon — and  by  its  con- 
cluding prayer— that  I  wanted  to  share 
it  with  the  Nation. 

The  sermon  follows:  | 

Armed  Forces  Day  Service.  Cathedral 
Chitbch  of  St.  Lt:Kr  and  St.  Paut,.  Mat  17. 
1970 

The  service  this  afternoon  Is  Intended  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  tJnlted  States. 
I  am  happy  to  have  a  part  in  It! 
In  common  with  thousands  of  other  ma- 
ture Americans,  I  have  an  abiding  love  for  a 
second  Trinity  of  values  (other  than  the  Holy 
Trinity)  to  which  most  Christians  normally 
give  their  allegiance — which  they  serve  and 
by   which   they   are   served! 

That  Trinity  is  the  Church  which  nurtures 
me  and  those  I  love  most  deeply:  Our  Na- 
tion— the  United  States  of  America — which 
enables  me  to  live  and  work  as  a  free  man; 
and  the  people  of  the  Armed  Forces  who.  In 
times  of  violent  confrontation,  free  me  and 
200  milUon  Americans  from  overt  participa- 
tion In  armed  conflict. 

Virtually  twenty  years  of  service  as  an  Air 
Force  Chaplain  (years  of  war  and  years  of 
peace)  attest  to  the  deepness  of  my  love  for 
and  service  to  this  second  trinity  of  values. 

To  me  It  was  and  yet  Is  a  personal  bless- 
ing of  the  highest  order  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  G.^d.  Country,  and  the  men  who  fight 
our  Country's  battles  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Prom  long  habit  and  from  a  grateful 
heart.  I,  (continually)  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing given  me  such  a  deeply  rewarding  min- 
istry and  so  many  loyal  and  well  loved 
friends  in  the  entire  military  ettablishment. 
My  ministry  was  not  conSned  solely  to  the 
Air  Force!  Five  years  of  iralrUng  as  an  In- 
fantry Lieutenant  endowed  me  with  admira- 
tion and  never  ending  respect  for  our  men 
who  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face  upr.n  the 
ffTOiind! 

The  many  blessings  which  were  and  ars 
mine  In  the  military  family  Included  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  bring  the  deeply 
needed  solace  of  God's  word  and  Holy  Sacra- 
ments to  men  of  Navy  destroyers  and  the 
Naval  Air  Arm.  who  (in  the  remote  Islands 
of  The  Pacific)  were  not  always  located 
where  their  own  Chaplains  could  reach  and 
serve  them.  Committing  to  their  final  rest- 
ing places  In  the  soU  of  Africa.  Sicily,  Italy 
and  Japan,  comrades  with  whom  I  had  flown 
combat  missions,  etched  In  my  heart  for- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  the  awful  cost  of  war. 
To  be  able,  through  the  medium  of  the 
spoken  word,  to  laud  the  men  and  women  of 
our  nation,  who  protect  and  defend  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  is  a  deeply  moving 
experience,  a  God-given  opportunity. 


To  direct  and  lead  them,  and  those  who 
love  them.  Into  the  presence  of  their  Creator 
and  Sustalner  God.  Is  a  Priestly  duty  and 
privilege  undertaken  humbly  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  God  speaks  relevantly  and  power- 
fully to  those  who  bring  their  travail,  their 
cares — their  joys  unto  Him. 

In  order  truly  to  honor  our  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  let  up  pray 
this  afternoon— mindful  of  Christ's  loving 
Invitation:  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  tra- 
vail and  are  heavy  laden  I  icill  refresh  you." 
Thoughtful,  Involved,  loyal  Americana  are 
today  In  travail  and  they  are  heavy  laden! 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  -^ue  to  the 
recent  turn  of  events  In  the  war  In  Cambodia 
and  in  South  Vietnam,  many  are  perplexed, 
many    are    fearful    and    disturbed  some 

seem  to  be  dismayed  and  a  few  are  Irrational 
and  frantic.  But  also,  many  see  a  welcome 
light    of    hope    in   our   new    forthright    and 
aggressive    approach    to    an    old    protracted 
war.  which  has  taken  the  lives  uf  many  of 
our  men  and  threatened  to  take  many  more. 
Time,  that  relentless  weigher  of  the  plans 
and  deeds  of  men.  will  one  day  resolve  our 
personal   dilemmas   and.   I   trust,   dispel   all 
lingering  doubts.  One  day  we  shall  know  if 
we  have  acted  wisely  or  not.  We  shall  never 
doubt    that    we    have    acted    with    courage: 
The  courage  of  human  belng:s  who  do  not  pos- 
sess Divine   wisdom.   Prayer   U   man's   Ood- 
glven     solvent     for     his     deepest     anguish. 
Through  prayer  Man  enables  his  Ood  to  re- 
fresh him.  To  uphold  him  and  conifort  him 
even   In   the  vortex  of  war.  So  let  us  pray, 
quietly  earnestly,  from  our  hearts  as  Chris- 
tians  and   Americans — with   one   mind   and 
spirit — with    one    Ood    given    faith — Let    us 
pray. 

Almighty  Ood.  we  Thy  children  are  heavy 
laden,  distressed,  send  us.  we  Implore  Thee, 
Thy  divine  refreshment  We  pray  for  our 
President — for  our  Congress  and  for  all  peo- 
ple of  this  land.  We  pray  that  we  may  be 
granted — and  that  we  may  receive — the 
wisdom  to  know  how  to  plan  oui  overall 
strategy  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

Let  us  pray  earnestly,  repeatedly,  habit- 
ually, for  our  combat  personnel — asking  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  to  ease  the  awful  fears 
and  tensions  which  asj^ll  men  In  battles  on 
land,  on  the  seas,  and  In  the  air.  Gracious 
God.  watch  over,  guard  and  guide  our  men 
who  fly  across  the  broad  reaches  of  thy  sky! 
God  of  celestial  beauty,  of  sun  swept  seas 
which  reflect  thy  glory  .  .  .  Ood  of  thy  tem- 
pest tossed  mightly  waters — upon  the  bosoms 
of  which  move  our  vessels  of  war  with  re- 
solute caution  and  requisite  speed  ...  to 
protect  our  land,  our  heritage  and  our  people. 
Endow  with  courage,  fortitude  and  faith  In 
Thee  all  brothers  who  serve  thee  In  our 
Navy. 

God  of  the  good  and  fruitful  earth  of  life 
sustaining  harvests  of  thy  merciful  good- 
ness move  across  the  war  scarred  land  of 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Move,  oh  God.  with 
our  men  of  the  Army  and  the  Marines.  Send 
forth  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  strengthen  and  up- 
hold them  In  their  hours  of  mortal  conbat 
and  In  their  days  of  body  healing  rest  and 
recuperation  from  the  deep  agony  of  close 
combat  with  a  lethal  foe!  God  of  tranquility 
and  peace,  hasten  we  pray  thee,  the  day 
when  the  violence  of  this  war  shall  cease! 
God  of  all  wisdom,  reveal  to  the  people  of 
our  land  how  we  must  think,  live  pray  and 
plan  to  the  end  that  (walking  In  thy  way  and 
heeding  thy  voice  when  It  speaks  to  our 
hearts),  we  may  achieve  peace  and  hence- 
forth cherish  and  preserve  It  for  this  nation 
and  for  Thy  world. 

Humbly  we  lift  our  prayers  to  Thee  this 
day.  asking  Thy  forgiveness  for  all  that  we 
may  have  done  amiss  In  the  past.  Forgive 
us  for  the  times  we  have  acted  without  Thy 
guidance  hastily  or  Ignorantly,  trusting  sole- 
ly the  minds  of  men  to  lead  us  unto  peace. 
Forgetful  that  Thou  and  Thou  alone  canst 


bestow  peace    Peace  that  U  noble,  gracious 
and    enduring. 

Grant  unto  us,  oh  Lord,  the  humility  and 
the  grace  to  ask  at  every  moment  of  our  lives 
what  Thou  wouldst  have  to  do.  Finally, 
Mighty  Lord  of  all  nations,  we  pray  that  the 
night  of  warfare  may  soon  pass  from  our 
lives  and  that  our  lives  may  then  be  lived 
In  the  glorious  sunlight  of  peace.  Then  gra- 
ciously give  us  the  power  to  heal  the  broken 
hearts  which  Inevitably  are  the  heritage  of 
war.  These  things,  these  blessings,  we  ask 
In  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  ChrUt  our 
Saviour.  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
LAFAYETTE,  INC. 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing two  resolutions  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Order  of  Lafayette,  Inc..  in 
convention  assembled  on  May  16,  1970, 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C. 

I  believe  that  these  two  resolutions  on 
ver>'  timely  subjects  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  each  Member  of  this  House. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolution  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette,  Inc. 
The  Order  of  Lafayette  In  convention  as- 
sembled on  May  16,  1970  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  in  Washington,  DC.  adopted  by  unan- 
imous vote  the  following  resolution  and 
ordered  that  it  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Whereas,  The  Communists,  fellow  travelers, 
extreme  radicals  and  anachlsts  plan  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  by  lulling  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  sleep  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  safeguarding  of  our  International 
missile  sites  while  Moscow  protects  Its  own, 
and 

Whereas.  The  failure  to  protect  our  own 
missile  sites  would  be  an  open  invitation  for 
a  massive  sneak  attack  for  their  destruction 
which  would  be  Immediately  followed  by  an 
ultimatum  to  surrender  or  die.  and 

Whereas.  This  is  our  country.  It  belongs 
to  the  American  people — Democrats— Repub- 
licans and  Independents,  who  are  against  the 
surrender  of  our  freedoms  and  the  right  to 
defend  our  own  existence  and  the  security  of 
our  people 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  we  members 
of  the  Order  of  Lafayette  regardless  of  party 
affillatlorw  will  openly  oppose  any  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  or  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  no  matter  what  party  he 
represents  who  Is  not  In  favor  of  protecting 
and  safeguarding  our  missile  sites,  which 
EU-e  designed  for  the  defense  of  the  lives  of 
the  American  people,  their  government  and 
the  preservation  of  the  freedoms  of  our 
country — the  greatest  and  best  In  the  world. 
The  Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce  made  the 
issue  crystal  clear.  "Will  mankind  eventual- 
ly stand  In  the  light  of  freedom  or  crawl  In 
the  darkness  of  slavery?" 


May  28,  1970 


Resolution  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette,  Inc. 
The  Order  of  Lafayette,  consisting  of  offi- 
cers who  served  In  World  Wars  I  and  n.  In 
Convention  assembled  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC.  on  May  16.  1970, 
voted  unanimously  to  urge  definite  action 
by  all  college  authorities,  to  Issue  a  clear- 
cut  statement  that  any  student  or  faculty 


member  who  participates  In  seizing  college 
property  and  thereby  Interfers  with  the 
educational  processes,  or  by  violence,  destroys 
college  property,  shall  be  Immediately  ex- 
pelled. And  further  Resolved  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  presidents  of 
all  major  colleges. 


POLITICS  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
2  weeks,  the  administration  has  made 
much  of  its  new  willingness  to  listen. 
Were  the  utterances  of  administration 
ofiBcials  to  be  believed,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  are  welcoming  with  open 
arms  the  views  and  voices  from  every 
part  of  the  political  and  ideological  spec- 
trum. Just  yesterday,  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  advisers,  H.  R.  "Bob" 
Haldeman,  spoke  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles  and  he  un- 
qualifiedly stated: 

"I  am  completely  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  the  most  'unlsolated' 
President  in  recent  times." 

Mr.  Haldeman  declared  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  gathered  a  staff  of  advisors  that  re- 
flects a  wide  range  of  thought  and  "our 
whole  staff  effort  is  to  get  relevant  infor- 
mation and  opinion  in,  not  to  keep  it 
out." 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  this 
administration  is  driving  out  those  who 
disagree.  Leon  Panetta,  former  head  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
was  forced  to  resign  for  pursuing  an  af- 
firmative program  of  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  law.  Anthony  J.  Moffett  re- 
signed as  head  of  the  OfQce  of  Students 
and  Youth  in  disagreement  with  "irre- 
sponsible statements"  by  the  President 
regarding  student  protest.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Hickel.  whose  views  on  heeding 
dissent  show  a  welcome  enlightenment, 
has  complained  of  his  inability  to  gain 
access  to  the  President. 

But.  at  least  in  the  instances  of  de- 
parting well-known  administration  fig- 
ures, the  headlines  should  make  their 
views  known  to  the  President.  Those  in 
the  lower  ranks  depart  with  less  notice. 

Moreover,  policies  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  in  its  hiring  and  em- 
ployment practices  are  quite  insidious. 
A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
weed  out  those  civil  servants  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Republican  party  or  pos- 
sess acceptable  views. 

At  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
for  example,  party  aflaiiation  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Anyone  who  applies  for 
a  .job  in  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  or 
in  the  Legal  Services  Division  is  at  a 
major  disadvantage  if  he  or  she  is  not  a 
Republican. 

Throughout  the  Government,  persons 
who  have  "engaged  in  violent  campus 
demonstrations"  are  ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral employment.  According  to  Kimball 
Johnson,  director  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Personnel  In- 
vestigations, if  an  applicant  has  been 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

positively  identified  as  having  "been  in- 
volved in  disruptive  activities  on  the 
campus  or  in  the  community,"  the  like- 
lihood is  that  he  will  not  be  hired. 

Victor  Cohn,  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  reports  the  same  type  of  politiciza- 
tion  of  the  civil  service — and  this  is  what 
the  selective  hiring  practices  being  em- 
ployed by  the  administration  amount 
to — at  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Is  it  not  then  hypocrisy  for  this  admin- 
istration to  proclaim  its  openness?  Not 
only  is  it  insulating  itself  from  the  views 
of  the  general  public,  it  is,  as  well,  ac- 
tively working  to  assure  that  within  the 
executive  branch  there  will  be  a  like- 
minded  bureaucracy:  dissent,  and  dis- 
agreement, it  is  clear,  are  neither  to  be 
listened  to  from  without  nor  tolerated 
from  within. 

At  this  point,  I  attach  Mr.  Cohn's 
article: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
May  25,  1970] 

POLTTICS.    F^NDS    CUT    SPARK 

TTNaEST  In  Health  Agencies 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

There  Is  trouble  In  the  federal  health  estab- 
lishment. 

The  effect  on  the  nation's  health  resources. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  officials,  could   be 
severe. 

Among  the  troubles,  as  described  by  high 
and  mid-level  government  doctors  and 
health  scientists  are : 

The  Nixon  administration's  Increasing  In- 
jection of  p>olltlcs  Into  blrlngs  and  firings  in 
medical  science  and  health  fields — area* 
where  political  clearance  never  before  was  a 
factor. 

An  acute  lack  of  funds.  Health — especially 
mental  health  projects  and  training — have 
been  among  the  hardest  nit  fields  in  antl- 
Inflatlon  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgets. 

Even  worse,  say  the  complaints.  Is  'lack  of 
Interest."  "I  don't  think  the  voice  of  health 
Is  being  heard  very  clearly  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration," Dr.  John  Knowles,  director 
of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  writes  In 
the  current  Issue  of  Look.  "I  don't  think  the 
President  gives  It  a  very  high  order  of  pri- 
ority." 

The  111  effects.  It  is  stated,  are  starting  to 
show  up  In  an  exodus  of  dedicated  health 
workers  from  key  Jobs. 

Worse,  It  Is  added,  the  country  is  certain 
to  suffer  a  growing  shortage  of  doctors.  "The 
full  force"  of  recent  research  and  training 
cutbacks  "will  hit  us  In  the  teeth"  by  1971, 
Knowles  charges.  Many  medical  school  deans 
think  a  whole  generation  of  potential  health 
scientists,  teachers  and  medical  specialists — 
all  of  whom  are  commonly  trained  In  re- 
search programs — could  be  lost. 

The  health  troubles  began  wtih  the  failure 
of  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  Finch  to  win  backing  for  ap- 
pointment of  Knowles  as  his  assistant  sec- 
retary for  health. 

Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  who  wound  up  with  the 
Job,  has  said  privately  that  the  long  delay 
caused  by  the  fight  over  Knowles  "cost  health 
agencies  millions"  because  there  was  no  top 
official  to  argue  for  health. 

But  both  Egeberg  and  Pinch  have  found 
themselves  repeatedly  overruled  or  bypassed 
on  health  matters  by  White  House  aides. 
Some  officials  give  Egeberg  good  marks  for 
Intentions  but  bad  ones  for  performance. 
Others  say,  "He's  doing  everything  he  can, 
but  he's  caught  in  larger  problems." 

HEW    resignation 

New  among  these  is  the  aftermath  of  the 
resignation  May  8  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  English, 
a  fast-rising  psychiatrist  who  headed  HEW's 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminls- 
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tratlon.  English  quit  while  Egeberg  was  In 
Europe;  Egeberg  returned,  canceling  a  Rus- 
sian trip. 

Asked  about  reports  that  he  was  asked  to 
resign.  English  said  last  week:  "Number  one, 
no  comment.  Number  two,  I  don't  deny  (It) ." 

Immediately  on  his  resignation,  his  Job 
was  removed  from  civil  service  and  made 
appointive.  A  high-level  official  In  the  same 
agency  said: 

"The  politics  Is  getting  more  naked.  I  can 
assure  you  there  has  never  before  been  the 
political  check  there  Is  now — down  to  the 
GS-14  level."  (OS-14s  start  at  »19,643  or 
more.) 

The  appointment  of  a  new  director  of 
mental  health  services.  Dr.  Claude  Thomas; 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Morris  Chafetz  of  Bos- 
ton as  director  of  alcoholism  programs:  the 
search  for  a  new  director  of  mental  health 
training — all  have  received  political  checks. 

"I'VE    VOTED    ON    BOTH    BIDK8" 

So,  Of  course,  did  the  appointment  last 
week  of  English's  successor.  Dr.  Vernon  Wil- 
son, director  of  health  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  WUson  says:  "I  don't  con- 
sider myself  either  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can. I've  voted  on  both  sides.  Prom  my  point 
of  view,  this  Is  not  a  political  ^polntment." 

But  Wilson  was  clearly  found  "acceptable." 
said  a  Missouri  Democratic  congressional 
aide.  "He's  a  good  man.  He  has  no  discover- 
able politics.  But  he's  not  going  to  rock  any 
boats." 

The  administration  screening  of  health 
and  scientific  appointments  is  really  no  se- 
cret, according  to  Dr.  Stanley  Yolles.  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
"It  Is  the  stated  policy  of  this  administration 
Us  appwint  as  many  Republicans  as  possible. 
There  is  screening  of  scientific  appointments 
throughout  the  department,"  he  said. 

According  to  repeated  rumors,  and  many 
predictions  by  knowledgeable  persons,  both 
Yolles  and  Dr.  Robert  Marston.  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  ofAealth.  are  currently 
being  screened.  Both/are  said  to  be  "slated 
to  go.  Inside  months/' 

REPORT    DENIQ} 

Marston  is  out  of  the  covmtry.  An  aide 
called  the  rumors  about  him  "untrue." 

"No  one  has  said  a  single,  solitary  thing 
to  me,"  Yolles  said.  "But  I've  heard  the  ru- 
mors. There's  one  that  my  successor  has 
already  been  picked." 

Yolles  Is  on  the  bad  books  of  HEW  higher- 
ups  for  two  reasons.  He  opposes  much  of  an 
on-going  decentralization  of  NIMH  activities 
to  regional  offices.  Opponents  call  this  "the 
start  of  NIMH's  dismemberment  " 

Yolles  or  his  aides  last  year  helped  inspire 
both  House  and  Senate  to  Insert  In  NIMH 
legislation  a  veto  power  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  CouncU — a  citizen  and 
expert  board — over  regional  decisions  affect- 
ing one  of  NIMH's  proudest  programs. 

This  Is  the  program  to  establish  and  partly 
support  community  mental  health  centers, 
which  are  local  clinics  to  give  emergency 
and  day  care  to  help  keep  mental  patients 
out  of  hospitals.  By  Jvily,  490  such  centers 
will  have  been  funded. 

Early  in  his  administration.  President 
Nixon  ordered  that  as  many  federal  programs 
as  possible  be  returned  to  "grass  roots"  con- 
trol. An  HEW  task  force  under  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Fred  V.  Malek  is  trying  to  do  so. 

"POWER    PLAY" 

It  sees  putting  the  mental  health  centers 
under  HEWs  10  regional  offices  as  "better 
administration,  closer  to  the  people."  The 
program's  directors  at  NIMH  see  It  as  a 
"power  play"  to  put  what  has  been  an  $80- 
mllUon-a-year  program  under  the  real  con- 
trol of  HEW's  nonmedical  regional  directors — 
appointees  close  to  state  and  local  pressures. 

In  any  case,  mental  health  center  con- 
struction decisions  were  regionalized  March 
31;  staff  matters  are  slated  to  be  regionalized 
July  1. 
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The  national  advisory  counc'l — highly  dis- 
turbed—Is  to  meet  with  Under  Secretary 
Malek  In  June.  It  also  believes  he  Intends 
to  regionalize  NIMH  trrlnlng  grants,  which 
support  65  percent  of  the  training  of  all 
mental  health  professionals. 

In  a  lett«r  to  Dr.  Robert  Stubblefleld  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  council  secretary. 
Pinch  recently  denied  this  Intention.  But 
a  council  member  says;  "That  doesn't  fit 
his  directives." 

•FUNDED    LAST" 

NIMH  Is  an  agency  with  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence and  strength  that  mental  health 
forces  fought  hard  to  create.  Mental  health. 
they  claim.  Is  commonly  submerged  under 
general  medical  or  administrative  direction, 
"funded  last   and  least." 

Take  away  the  mental  health  centers  and 
the  $116-m'illlon  training  program,  notes 
Yolles.  and  "about  all  you'd  have  left"  Is 
about  587  million  currently  financing  re- 
search and  a  few  other  small  programs,  hard- 
ly a  strong  NIMH. 

NIMH  as  a  whole  Is  to  be  funded  at  Just 
$3466  million  In  fiscal  1971  by  the  Nixon 
budget,  well  below  1970's  $360  3  million. 
There  are  to  be  no  new  community  mental 
health  center  grants. 

Narcotic  and  alcohol  addiction  programs 
are  to  rise  a  bit  from  $29.4  million  to  $35.5 
million.  But  "for  community  treatment  of 
narcotics  In  1970.  I  have  just  $4  million 
left"  YoUes  said,  "and  $18  million  in  valid 
community  requests."  As  it  happens  Secre- 
tary Finch— in  a  memo  to  editors  last  week — 
said.  "President  Nixon  has  designated  May 
24  through  30  as  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

Staff  appointments  are  not  the  only  place 
there  has  been  HEW  political  pressure.  A 
year  ago  Dr  Jack  Weinberg,  director  of  the 
hllnois  Neuropsychlatric  Institute,  was  asked 
to  accept  renominatlon  for  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  aging.  Then  he  was  asked  about 
his  politics. 

"I  said.  I  worked  for  Sen.  McCarthy'."  he 
reports  "I  was  not  reappointed." 

This  happened  "in  some  cases"  but  Is  no 
longer  going  on.  said  a  department  source. 
Hieher-ups  forced  the  transfer  of  longtime 
civil  servant  Clifford  Johnson  as  NTH  public 
information  director,  presumably  to  make 
way  for  a  political  appointee.  But  last  week 
Marston  announced  appointment  of  Storm 
Whaley.  University  of  Arkansas  vice  president 
for  health  sciences — and  a  Democrat — as  a 
new  "director  of  communications"  public 
and  scientific. 

"Since  the  news  got  out  about  Joe  Eng- 
lish." another  source  said,  "people  have  been 
getting  phone  calls  and  tender  csire  We've 
seen  appointments  going  through  In  the  last 
few  days  after  hanging  fire  since  November." 
The  screeninE  system,  however,  remains — 
this  Republican  administration's  response. 
It  seems,  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  men- 
tal health  workers  and  academic  research 
and  health  types  happen  to  be  Democrats. 

Healt  h  Democrats  and  health  doves  are  giv- 
ing the  administration  still  more  problems. 
For  months,  there  has  been  an  NIH-NIMH 
clerk-and-professlonal  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee opposing  the  Vietnam  war — a  bold  move 
In  a  part  of  the  government  where  there  weis 
rarely  political  expression  before  for  fear  of 
political  retaliation. 

Last  week  the  movement  spread  to  the 
NIMH-Nationll  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disease-National  Eye  Institute  Assembly  of 
Scientists — MDs  and  PhDs.  They  voted  164  to 
23  to  oppose  U.S.  involvement  In  Cambodia, 
the  first  time  this  group  has  ever  taken  a 
nonmedical  political  position 

"In  every  way,"  reported  an  Assembly  doc- 
tor, "people  here  are  getting  more  disturbed. 
"I'd  predict  you  haven't  seen  anything  yet 
in  the  way  of  rebellion." 
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HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr,  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
someone  said  that  history  repeats  itself, 
the  first  time  as  tragedy,  the  second  time 
as  farce.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  with 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  invade 
Cambodia  we  are  In  the  tragic  or  the 
farcical  phase  of  the  Vietnam  war.  May- 
be we  are  in  between,  because  as  Mr. 
Nixon  recited  the  worn  arguments  that 
have  been  used  to  justify  so  many  mis- 
taken actions  one  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry. 

By  now  it  is  obvious  to  nearly  every- 
one that  our  course  in  Vietnam  has  been 
based  on  demonstrably  faulty  political 
analysis,  fallacious  historical  analogies, 
and  outmoded  perceptions  of  the  inter- 
national political  landscape  and  our 
strategic  interests  within  it. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two  ar- 
ticles that  illuminate  the  tragicomical 
nature  of  the  administration's  failure 
to  learn  from  history  and  its  reliance  on 
arguments  and  conceptions  that  have 
been  repudiated  by  events.  The  articles- 
one  serious,  the  other  satirical — are  by 
Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  who  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  profound  and 
prescient  critic  of  the  war  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  Robert  H.  Yoakum.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  May  23  issue  of  the  New 
Republic. 

The  articles  follow : 

Saving    Face    in    Indochina: 
I— Mr.  Nixon's  Gamble 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 
It  would  be  uncharitable,  and  redundant, 
to   dwell    in    detail    upon    the   factual    defi- 
ciencies  and   logical   inconsistencies   of   Mr. 
Nixon's  April  30th  speech.  What  shall  one  say 
of  an  authoritative  exposition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  Cambodian 
situation   that   manages   not  even   to  men- 
tion the  source  of  the  trouble,  the  overthrow 
of  Sihanouk?   Or  what   shall   one   make   of 
the  President's  statement  that  we  are  after 
"the  heart  of  the  trouble,"  the  ervemy's  head- 
quarters  for   all   of   South   Vietnam,   while, 
when  these  headquarters  cannot  be  found, 
both  the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary 
of   Defense   assure   us   that   of   course   they 
cannot    be    found    since    they    are    mobile? 
However.  Mr.  Agnew  assures  us  on   "Pace  the 
Nation"  of  May  3  that  we  found  a  "laundry 
facility"  and  large  stores  of  "freshly  laun- 
dered uniforms."  and  Bob  Hope  warns  us  on 
the  "Tonight"  show  of  May  4  that  If  Cam- 
bodia  falls  India   will   go   and    "before   you 
know  It  we  will  be  fighting  In  Staten  Island." 
Ostensibly   Mr.    Hope   was   not    Joking,   but 
neither  were  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Nixon;    or 
were  all  three  of  them  trying  to  be  funny 
with  tongue-in-cheek? 

Yet  the  farcical  aspects  of  these  presenta- 
tions only  serve  to  give  poignancy  to  the 
tragedy  present  and  Impending.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  caught  In  a  dilemma  caused  by  two  Ir- 
reconcilable Impulses.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
wants  to  disengage  from  Vietnam;  on  the 
other  hand  he  wants  to  disengage  only  In 
circumstances  which.  If  they  don't  carry 
the  substance,  at  least  convey  the  appear- 
ance, of  a  political  victory.  And  political  vic- 
tory for  him  means  the  stabilization  of  the 


Thieu  regime  as  the  legitimate  government 
of  South  Vietnam.  But  this  conception  of 
political  victory  is  predicated  upon  a  mili- 
tary victory,  which  even  Mr.  Agnew.  in  the 
May  3  broadcast,  has  declared  to  be  un- 
attainable. 

The  Issue  that  since  1954  has  pitted  the 
United  States  against  the  Communists  has 
always    been    simplicity    Itself;    Who    shall 
govern    South    Vietnam?    The    Communists 
have    claimed    that    government    for   them- 
selves and  the  United  States  has  denied  that 
claim.  Both  of  us  have  resorted  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  war  and  war  has  left  the  issue 
where  It  found  it:  undecided.  Consequently, 
the   substance   of   the   issue    in    its   present 
stage  Is  not  susceptible  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, no  more  than  the  claim  of  the  two 
women  to  the  same  baby  was  susceptible  to 
adjudication  by  King  Solomon.  Once  one  or 
the  other  side  has  given  up  Its  claim,  nego- 
tiations can  seek  modalities  with  which  the 
losing  side  can  cover  its  retreat.  Thus  the 
futility  of  the  Paris  Ulks  Is  not  anybody's 
fault  but  grows  from  the  nature  of  things 
negotiable    and    non-negotiable.    Mr.    Nixon 
has  sought  to  combine  withdrawal  with  at 
least  the  appearance  of  victory  through  the 
policy    of    Vietnamization.    This    policy    has 
always  been  In  the  nature  of  an  almost  reck- 
less gamble.  The  armed  forces  of  the  Saigon 
government,   numbering   roughly    a    million 
men  (since  the  desertion  rate  Is  close  to  20 
percent  a  year.  It  Is  Impossible  to  keep  an 
exact  count) ,  with  more  than  half  a  million 
American  men  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  bat- 
tle, have  just  been  able  to  hold  their  own. 
Will  these  forces  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
when  the  American  forces  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  say,  200.000  men?  Mr.  Nixon  has 
answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  on 
three  grounds;    the  success  of  pacification, 
the  weakness  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.  and  the  improvement  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Saleon  government. 

The  success  of  pacification,  obvious  as  a 
present  fact,  depends  In  Its  lasting  effect 
upon  the  validity  of  the  two  other  argu- 
ments. Vietnamese  peasants  have  tradition- 
ally taken  a  passive  attitude  towarc'.  a  central 
government;  They  submit  to  whoever  ap- 
pears to  have  the  power  to  hurt  and  protect 
them.  The  Salmon  government  Is  at  present 
In  the  ascendancy  in  much  of  the  country- 
side, but  for  what  reason?  Is  it  because  of  a 
drastic  and  permanent  change  in  the  stra- 
tegic balance  of  power  between  the  Saigon 
government  and  Its  domestic  enemies?  Or 
is  it  because  of  the  latter's  tactical  self- 
restraint  In  order  not  to  disturb  the  planned 
progress  of  our  withdrawal? 

The  weight  of  military  opinion  on  the  spot 
supports  the  latter  thesis.  It  is  widely  held 
that  much  of  the  countryside  Is.  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  controlled  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment because  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese have  for  the  time  be'ni;  cho.sen  not 
to  contest  that  control,  but  they  are  capable 
of  dclnj  so  any  time  they  chorso.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  refrained  from  putting 
Vietnamization  to  a  major  »est  of  battle 
because  we  are  afraid  the  Saigon  troops  will 
fail  it.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  decision 
to  send  American  rather  than  Saigon  troops 
deep  into  Cambodia  resulted  from  the  fear 
that  the  latter  would  be  "slaughtered"  by  the 
enemy.  Here  appears  Indeed  to  be  the  key  to 
our  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  promised  to  withdraw  160.- 
000  troops  from  Vietnam  by  M^y  1971.  hut 
he  is  not  quite  confident  that  ihe  enemy  Is 
as  weak  and  the  Saigon  troops  are  pettins  as 
strong  as  both  are  proclaimed  to  be.  If  that 
weakness  and  this  strength  were  to  provo 
as  Illusory  as  they  have  proved  to  be  30  often 
In  the  past,  he  would  indeed  expose  the  re- 
maining American  troops  to  mortal  danger 
after  the  promised  150,000  men  have  been 
withdrawn.  In  consequence,  he  must  create 
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a  military  situation  so  favorable  as  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  these  men  even  if  the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy  and  the  strength  of  the 
Saigon  troops  should  not  turn  out  what  thoy 
are  supposed  to  be.  By  doing  this,  he  seeks 
to  Insure  himself  against  the  failure  of  the 
gamble  of  Vietnamization  and  thereby  em- 
barks upon  another  gamble  even  more  reck- 
less than  the  first;  for  the  extension  of  the 
war  Into  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  infinitely  less 
promising  and  more  risky  than  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam predicated  upon  Vietnamization. 

Before  the  fall  of  Sihanouk  and  the  ensuing 
civil  war  In  Cambodia  and  the  recent  ad- 
vances of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Laos,  there 
existed  In  both  countries  a  relatively  Citable 
political  and  military  situation.  That  stability 
was  shattered  in  Cambodia  by  the  deposHion 
of  Sihanouk,  for  which  ostensibly  rightist 
and  pro-American  elements  are  responsible. 
In  Laos,  the  responsibility  for  the  disturbance 
of  the  status  quo  lies  clearly  with  the  mer- 
cenary army  of  Meo  tribesmen,  organized  by 
the  CIA.  which  advanc<?d  into  terrlrories 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1962  to  the  Communist  Palhet 
Lao.  While  before  the  Pathet  Lao  had  limited 
Itself  to  sporadic  forays  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  and  securing  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion of  1962,  it  now  occupied  in  permanence 
territory  that  in  1962  had  been  assigned  to 
the  other  side.  It  had  surrounded  for  a 
number  of  years  the  town  of  Attapeu,  occu- 
pied by  the  royal  army,  without  even  serious- 
ly attacking  It.  Now  It  has  taken  it.  Howeve-, 
the  new  instability  In  Laos  is  of  minor  Im- 
portance as  compared  with  that  in  Cambodia, 
caused  by  Sihanouk's  downfall  and  Nixon's 
search  of  victory. 

It  taxes  credulity  that  at  this  late  date, 
after  an  experience  of  five  years  of  futility, 
we  should  engage  in  yet  another  search-and- 
destroy  operation,  seriously  believing  that  It 
will  change  the  fortunes  of  war.  Must  it  be 
said  again  that  the  enemy  has  an  intelligence 
network  that  covers  every  town  and  every 
hamlet  in  South  Vietnam?  He  has  such  a  net- 
work because  he  Is  not  a  foreign  Invader  but 
an  organic  part  of  the  people  Hence.  In  con- 
trast to  ourselves,  he  Is  not  easily  surprised. 
He  slips  through  the  net  we  cast  for  him  to 
reappear  elsewhere  or,  after  we  have  left,  at 
the  same  spot  where  we  thought  he  was.  How 
often  have  we  not  cleared  the  Anshau  Valley 
and  how  many  times  from  how  many  hills 
have  we  not  dislodged  the  enemy  and  how 
many  brave  and  good  men  had  to  die  to  do 
It,  and  once  it  was  done  the  enemy  was  back, 
and  the  gruesome,  senseless  game  started  all 
over  again.  Thus  if  the  American  troops 
found  themselves  In  an  "untenable  position" 
because  of  the  presence  of  Communist  troops 
and  supplies  inside  Cambodia,  they  cannot 
help  finding  themselves  in  that  position  again 
a  little  while  after  they  have  left. 

However,  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  Is  not 
only  incredibly  incompetent,  but  It  Is  also 
unconscionably  risky.  Mr.  Nixon's  declared 
Intention  to  limit  the  penetration  of  Cam- 
bodian territory  to  tbout  20  miles  and  to 
withdraw  after  a  few  weeks  will  turn  out  to 
be  feasible  only  If  the  enemy  is  willing  to  play 
Mr.  Nixon's  game.  But  the  enemy  Is  engaged 
not  only  in  a  hide-and-seek  game  with  the 
American  forces  but  also  in  a  civil  war  on 
behalf  of  Sihanouk  against  the  new  regime 
at  Phnom  Penh.  That  new  regime  can  count 
upon  the  Cambodian  army,  which  is  but  a 
neglible  military  quantity,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand mercenaries  of  Cambodian  extraction 
who  have  been  fighting  In  South  Vietnam 
and  were  airlifted  by  the  United  States  to 
Phnom  Penh.  These  forces  are  no  match  for 
the  opposing  army,  of  which,  it  is  reported, 
30  percent  are  Cambodians  loyal  to  Sihanouk. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  if  that  army  marches 
on  Phnom  Penh  In  order  to  restore  Sihanouk 
to  power? 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen  and  return  to 
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South  Vietnam  according  to  Mr.  Nixon's  plan, 
then  Sihanouk  who  will  then  rule  over  Cam- 
bodia will  not  be  the  Sihanouk  we  knew  and 
whose  deposition  we  welcomed.  Sihanouk 
would  owe  his  return  to  power  to  the  com- 
bined Communist  parties  of  Indochina  and 
more  particularly,  to  China,  and  his  neutral- 
ism, always  shrewdly  adapted  to  the  realities 
of  power  In  Southeast  Asia,  would  then  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  outright  i>artl- 
sanshlp  for  the  Communist  cause.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  felt  the  situation  In  Cambodia,  as  It 
existed  on  April  30.  sufficiently  intolerable  to 
justify  a  limited  and  temporary  Invasion, 
how  much  more  Intolerable  must  he  find  a 
Cambodia  ruled  by  a  government  which  Is 
beholden  to  its  Communist  friends,  especially 
China,  for  Its  return  to  jHDwer.  If  Mr.  Nixon 
Intervenes  In  order  to  prevent  Sihanouk 
from  ruling  a  Cambodia  united  under  him, 
he  will  have  still  another  civil  war  on  his 
hands,  which  he  can  no  more  win  with  the 
methods  thus  far  used  than  he  could  the  civil 
war  m  South  Vietnam.  On  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale,  Mr.  Nixon  vrtll  then  face  the  same 
dilemma  which  has  stared  iilm  In  the  face 
In  South  Vietnam,  barely  concealed  by  the 
policy  of  Vietnamization:  to  withdraw  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Ccunbodla  or  to  flght  on  to  "vic- 
tory." 

In  other  words,  the  escalation  of  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  will  not  solve  Mr.  Nixon's 
dilemma;  It  will  only  serve  to  escalate  it.  By 
invading  Cambodia,  he  has  not  escaped  the 
dilemma  between  withdrawal  with  victory, 
real  or  apparent,  and  withdrawal  without 
qualification;  but  he  has  made  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  resolve.  As  long  as  he  Is  wedded  to 
the  Thleu  regime  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  which  must  be  firm- 
ly In  the  saddle  when  we  depart,  he  faces 
the  worst  of  both  worlds :  The  chase  after  an 
ever-elusive  victory  through  ever-expanding 
war  without  end,  or  liquidation  with  the 
undisguised  admission  of  defeat.  It  Is  extra- 
ordinary that  a  man  so  passionately  con- 
cerned with  saving  face — "We  will  not  be 
humiliated,"  we  will  not  see  "the  nation 
accept  the  first  defeat  In  Its  proud  190-year 
history,"  not  counting  the  War  of  1812 — Is 
unable  to  see  the  organic  connection  be- 
tween a  face-saving  withdrawal  and  the  es- 
tablishment In  Saigon  of  a  government  which 
Is  able  and  willing  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  other  side.  Instead  of  one  that 
has  a  vested  Interest  In  the  continuation  of 
the  war. 

Yet  on  a  more  profound  level,  the  futile 
chase  after  saving  our  face — like  Ahab  chas- 
ing Moby  Dick  and  with  similarly  destructive 
results — raises  still  another  question  that 
touches  the  very  core  of  American  existence; 
what  will  It  avail  us  to  save  our  face  In  a 
war  without  end  if  we  cannot  save  our  souls. 
If  we  cannot  save  ourselves  as  a  nation 
worthy  to  be  saved?  And  what  kind  of  face 
would  It  be  we  would  be  saving  at  the  price 
of  our  souls  and  our  purpose  as  a  nation?  I 
can  see  that  face;  Ignorant,  violent,  brutal, 
lying,  ugly,  and  mean — the  face  of  some 
American  Hitler. 

II — Chairman  Mao's  Breakthrough 
(By  Robert  H.  Yoakum) 
My  Chinese  acquaintance  was  impeccably 
dressed   and    spioke   almost  perfect   English. 
I  asked  what  kind  of  work  he  did. 

"My  work  is  traveling  for  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,"  answered  Mr.  Hee.  Then 
he  added  with  a  mischievous  grin,  "To  see 
how  things  are  going  " 

"And  how  are  things  going?" 
"Very,  very   well.   Your   government's   In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  was  exactly  on  schedule." 
"What  schedule?"  I  asked. 
"Out  schedule,"  said  Mr,  Hee. 
"I  don't   understaind."   I  said,   feeling   Ir- 
ritated and  embarrassed. 

"Well. "  said  Mr,   Hee,   "several   years  ago 
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our  great  leader.  Chairman  Mao,  made  a 
major  psychological  -  geopolitical  break- 
through. He  learned  that  Americans  fear, 
above  all  other  things,  losing  face.  This  dis- 
covery by  itself  would  not  show  that  Chair- 
man Mao  is  a  genius;  it  was  the  application 
he  made  of  it. 

"What  we  shall  do,"  said  Chairman  Mao. 
"Is  to  use  this  American  fear  of  losing  face 
to  suck  them  deeper  and  deeper  Into  a  psy- 
chological-economic-polltlcal-mllltary  strug- 
gle that  they  cannot  win.  We  shall  help  them 
to  bleed  themselves  to  death.  And  we  shall 
do  this  without  employing  one  Chinese  sol- 
dier. 

"This  new  policy  was  tested  in  a  few  small 
incidents."  Mr.  Hee  continued,  "the  way  you 
capitalists  test  products  In  local  markets  be- 
fore selling  them  nationally.  It  worked  per- 
fectly. Then  we  launched  the  full  program 
in  Vietnam.  Prom  that  point  on  you  have 
been  moving  on  our  schedule. 

"Our  Chairman  then  further  refined  this 
plan.  He  called  it  the  Self -Perpetuating  Prin- 
ciple of  Self-Destructive  Face-Savlng.  It 
means  that  you  make  your  enemy  lose  face 
in  such  a  way  that  he  thinks  he  is  keeping  it 
while  everyone  else  is  watching  him  lose  it. 
He  undermines  his  own  prestige,  and  publicly 
humiliates  himself — all  the  while  talking 
loudly  about  how  he  will  not  be  humiliated. 
It  Is  the  ultimate  form  of  humiliation.  And 
the  enemy  himself  sustains  the  processes 
of  his  own  unwitting  suicide." 
I  shuddered. 

"For  example,"  Mr.  Hee  continued,  "In  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  it  was  necessary  for 
President  Nixon  to  say  .  .  .  "  Mr.  Hee  pulled 
a  newspaper  clipping  from  his  pocket  .  ."I 
would  rather  be  a  one-term  President  than 
be  a  two-term  President  at  the  cost  of  seeing 
America  become  a  second-rate  power,  and  see 
this  nation  accept  the  first  defeat  In  its  proud 
190-year  history. 

"You  understand?"  asked  Mr.  Hee.  "We 
tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  you  are  fighting 
In  Asia,  killing  tens  of  thousands  of  Asians, 
because  you  are  power  mad  and  terrified  of 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  people. 
You  say  you  are  fighting  in  Asia  to  help  the 
Asians.  But  who  do  they  believe  when  they 
read  that  yotir  President  has  said  he  fears 
American  defeat,  and  Xmeriea  becoming  a 
second-rate  power?  The  Asians  see  that  you 
are  mainly  afraid  of  losing  your  face,  not  or 
their  losing  their  heads.  You  do  not  see  this. 
So  you  unwittingly  hasten  your  own  doom. 
"Another  example  of  how  you  lose  face 
while  you  are  keeping  it:  Your  President 
says  one  day  that  he  will  withdraw  150,000 
troops.  Then  ten  days  later  he  says  It  is  nec- 
essary to  Invade  Cambodia  In  order  to  pro- 
tect American  troops.  If  they  are  In  such 
great  danger  now,  how  could  he  earlier  have 
promised  to  weaken  them  by  greatly  re- 
ducing their  numbers?  That  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  public  announcement  that  Is  antici- 
pated m  the  Self-Perpetuating  Principle  of 
Self-Destructive  Pace-Saving. 

"Look  at  the  results  wrought  by  the  ap- 
plication  of   Chairman   Macs   Principle: 

"First,  your  military  men  have  been  dis- 
credited. The  more  mistakes  the^  make,  the 
more  ridiculous  they  look.  The  more  ridicu- 
lous they  look,  the  more  face  they  lose.  The 
more  face  they  lose,  the  more  they  extend 
themselves,  the  more  mistakes  they  make. 

"Second,  ten  years  ago  there  were  almost 
no  Communists  in  America.  Now  there  are 
Communists  In  every  slum  and  on  every 
campus. 

"Third,  you  have  spent  more  than  $100 
billion  on  the  Vietnam  war,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $3500  for  each  Vietnamese — 
an  amount  on  which  one  could  retire  In  that 
country.  But  instead  of  buying  peasant 
prosperity,  which  could  have  ruined  us,  you 
have  used  the  money  on  war  and  killing 
and  face-saving,  leaving  yourself  a  legacy  of 
hatred  on  which  we  will  flourish. 

"Fourth,  you  have  not  made  South  Viet- 
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nam  Into  a  showplace  of  capitalist  glories, 
but  rather  Into  a  showplace  of  continued 
poverty,  disease,  prostitution,  and  massive 
corruption. 

"Fifth,  your  economy  is  beginning  to  come 
apart  under  the  pressure  of  maintaining  face 
everywhere.  Just  as  we  thought  It  would. 

"Sixth,  your  society  Is  also  cf  ulng  apart 
because  there  are  some  Amerlcuns  who  do 
not  care  about  saving  face.  The  black  faces, 
especially,  do  not  care  about  saving  white 
faces." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "what  if  the  people 
who  want  to  save  the  country  prevail  over 
those  who  want  to  save  face?  Wouldn't  your 
whole  plan  go  down  the  drain?" 

"Yes.  it  would,"  Mr.  Hee  admitted,  "and 
we  were  concerned  when  President  Johnson 
left  Washington.  No  one  worried  more  about 
saving  face  than  he.  But  we  n^^ed  not  have 
worried.  The  three  most  admired  men  In 
your  nation,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll — 
President  Nixon.  Billy  Graham,  and  Vice 
President  Apnew— are  all  greatly  afraid  of 
losing  face.  We  have  nothing  to  fecr  " 

Mr  Hee  giggled,  as  though  remembering 
something  funny.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
"until  Chairman  Mao  made  the  break- 
through we  had  much  trouble  understanding 
you  Occidentals.  You  look  alike,  you  sound 
alike,  and  you  hold  life  very  cheaply  Even 
on  the  streets  you  attack  one  another,  and 
your  television  each  night  dramatizes  hun- 
dreds of  horrible,  violent,  senseless  deaths. 
You  even  let  children  watch.  We  had  no  idea 
how  to  deal  with  you. 

"Now.  after  Chairman  Mao's  discovery,  we 
still  don't  understand  you  very  well,  but  we 
do  knew  how  to  deal  with  you." 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  is  planned  for  our 
future?"  I  asked. 

"The  future.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Hee  smiled  scru- 
tably:  I  could  see  that  much  had  been 
planned  for  us.  "Well,  we  shall  wait  tintll  you 
are  as  mired  In  Cambodia  as  you  are  In  Viet- 
nam. Then  Laos.  Then  Burma.  India.  Paki- 
stan. Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq.  .  .  ." 

"Wait!"  I  almost  shouted.  "You're  taking 
us  right  into  the  Middle  East.  That  might 
mean  war  with  Russia  af  well !" 

"Ah.  sor'  said  Mr    Hee. 


IMPACT  OF  WAR  ON  WISCONSIN 
ARCHITECTURAL  FIRM 


hoFTrobert  w.  kastenmeier 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  my  constituents  have  writ- 
ten to  me  expressing  their  deep  concern 
for  the  unenlightened  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies  of  this  administration. 

This  concern  is  expre.ssed  by  young  and 
old  alike.  To  the  young,  the  policies  of 
this  and  past  administrations  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam  have  been  bewildering. 
To  them,  a  simplistic  program  of  "Viet- 
namization"  which  ignores  the  brutaliz- 
ing impact  of  merciless  bombardment 
and  chemical  contamination  of  innocent, 
helpless  people  and  their  environment 
is  incomprehensible.  How  can  they  rec- 
oncile the  moral  heritage  of  this  Nation 
with  the  inhumanity  of  our  conduct  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

Many  of  our  older  citizens  are  also 
caught  up  in  this  moral  dilemma:  but. 
being  more  pragmatic,  are  particularly 
concerned  that  confidence  of  the  United 
States  in  itself  is  being  seriously  impaired 
by  its  senseless  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 
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With  an  economy  floundering  due  to 
the  prolonged  expenditure  of  astronomi- 
cal sums  for  wasteful  and  ill-conceived 
military  programs  and  adventures. 
American  prestige  and  influence  In  the 
world  is  rapidly  declining.  Our  citizens 
despair  that  our  leadership  is  bereft  of 
coramonsense. 

The  following  letter  to  the  President 
from  one  of  my  constituents  eloquently 
expresses  the  frustration  felt  by  so  many. 
I  specifically  call  attention  to  this  cor- 
respondent's experience  as  an  employee 
of  an  architectural  firm  which  has  been 
forced,  by  present  economic  circum- 
stances, to  severely  cut  back  Its  opera- 
tions. 

The  letter  follows : 

Madison,  Wis.  May  22,  1970. 
Thb  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  an  architect  with  one 
of  Wisconsin's  largest  architectural-engi- 
neering firms.  Last  year  the  jjersonnel  of 
the  firm  numbered  about  120  people — today 
the  strength  stands  at  78.  After  the  second 
lay-off  la..-t  week,  the  president  of  the  firm 
announced  an  unprecedented  10'}  salary  cut 
for  everyone,  blaming  the  lack  of  work  due 
to  the  war,  high  Interest  rates,  cutback  of 
government  funds  for  hospitals,  etc..  and 
business  uncertainty.  Other  firms  here  In 
the  building  Industry  are  in  a  similar  plight. 

Mr.  President,  you  promised  new  leader- 
ship: you  promised  an  end  to  the  war.  You 
promised  to  bring  us  together  again,  yet  we 
are  witnessing  an  enlargement  of  the  war 
that  is  tearing  the  country  apart  with  young 
people  rioting  and  being  shot  down  In  cold 
blood  as  in  tyrannical  countries  that  we 
only  know  from  history  books.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  lack  of  leadership  that  makes  us 
suffer  the  agonies  of  severe  Inflation  and 
depression  all  at  the  same  time.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  deliberate  neglect  of  pressing  do- 
mestic needs,  a  squandering  of  our  national 
fortune  to  pursue  this  bankrupt  adventure 
In  Southeast  Asia  propping  up  a  two-bit, 
corrupt  dictatorship  so  historians  can  In- 
scribe over  the  graves  of  our  young  (as  at 
Concord)  "They  came  X  thousand  miles  and 
died  to  keep  the  past  upon  the  throne."  Nor 
Is  it  only  our  men  that  we  mourn  for,  the 
Vietnamese,  Cambodians  and  Laotians  are 
human  beings  also — what  countless  deaths 
and  maiming  have  they  suffered?  For  what? 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  the  young,  listen 
to  your  people  and  stop  It,  stop  it,  stop  this 
war  for  God's  sake  and  the  sake  of  this 
country!  Let  us  go  back  to  tcork  building  the 
needed  hospitals  and  schools:  Let  us  have 
peace! 

Sincerely, 

Helbtdt  Seaman, 
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NIXON'S  ANGUISH 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Paris, 
111.,  Beacon-News.  The  author  of  this  is 
Ed  Jenison,  a  colleague  of  ours  in  the 
81st  and  82d  Congresses.  Ed  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  an  interest  in  what 
is  happening  in  the  body  of  which  he  was 
a  Meml)er.  Nor  has  he  lost  interest  in 
his  country.  That  interest  has  been  un- 
flagging as  has  been  his  support  of  our 
country  regardless  of  which  party  is  in 
the  White  House  or  in  control  of  the 
Congress.  He  is  one  true  American 
patriot  that  will  be  just  that  and  the 
same  as  long  as  he  lives. 

In  view  of  the  acquaintance  of  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  with  Ed  Jenison.  I 
know  you  will  be  interested  in  reading 
what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  editorials  that  it  has 
been  my  experience  to  read. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Paris.   (111.)    Dally  Beacon-News, 
May  9,  19701 

Editorially  Speaking:   Nixon's  Ancutsh 

Those  who  watched  and  listened  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  met  the  nation's  top  echelon 
press  representatives  last  night  in  a  White 
House  news  conference  could  not  escape 
sharing  a  measure  of  the  angtiish  that  must 
beset  him  as  he  labors  to  keep  America  on 
course  in  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

This  week  has.  Indeed,  been  one  of  the 
nation's  saddest.  Yet  In  the  darkest  hours 
the  seeds  of  hope  can  take  root. 

The  President  faced  his  questioners  at  a 
time  when  it  could  be  said,  and  It  has  been, 
that  he  Is  plagued  with  a  war,  recession  and 
revolution,  all  at  the  same  time,  a  period  of 
crisis  iTerhaps  greater  than  at  any  time  In 
the  history  of  the  republic. 

Yet  In  a  forthright  confrontation  with 
tragic  Issues,  President  Nixon  managed  to 
remain  calm,  display  courage  and  reflect  con- 
fidence. Surely  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow 
Americans  was  with  him  in  an  overwhelming 
degree. 

The  nation  is  engaged  In  a  war  that  has  be- 
come Increasingly  unpopular,  a  war  Nixon 
Inherited,  yet  he  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to 
place  the  blame  on  preceding  administra- 
tions. Castigating  the  past  serves  no  purpose. 
The  President  properly  addressed  himself  to 
seeking  a  solution.  The  controversial  move 
into  Cambodia  he  defended  once  again  as 
a  decision  for  which  he  accepted  full  respon- 
sibility, since  only  he  can  be  in  full  com- 
mand of  all  ihe  facts  Involved.  He  believes 
he  Is  right  The  nation  trusts  he  is  right. 
Only  time  will  tell. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  President  was 
equally  candid — and  equally  firm.  Those  who 
resort  to  force  and  violence  as  an  expression 
of  dissent  are  more  dangerous  to  the  country 
than  the  enemy  In  the  field  of  battle.  The 
problem  Is  not  remote.  It  Is  as  close  as  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champaign,  and  the  campus  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  where  to- 
day Paris  troops  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  are  deployed  once  again  to  preserve 
order. 

Certainly  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity was  a  shock  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation.  The  slaying  of  four  students  by  Ohio 
guardsmen  summoned  to  halt  disorder  was 
a  black  page  In  the  history  of  a  free  people. 
Yet  It  was  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  neces- 
sity to  mobilize  troops  with  increasing  fre- 
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quency  to  halt  mob  violence.  Eventually  mob 
action  and  military  resistance  were  certain 
to  trigger  a  tragedy.  And  tliey  did.  That  Inno- 
cent victims  were  among  those  slain  is  an 
additional  sorrow,  but  It  was  bound  to  hap- 
pen. And  it  will  happen  again,  unless  reason 
replaces  destruction  as  an  avenue  of  solution. 

At  the  moment,  it  Is  obvious  that  America 
Is  sick.  And  It  Is  sick  because  there  are  so 
many  sick  Americans.  But  that  Is  not  to  sug- 
gest there  is  no  cure. 

For  one  thing,  more  Americans  might  pay 
more  attention  to  a  plea  voiced  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  in  his  eloquent  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. At  that  time  he  cautioned  that  we 
must  stop  shouting  at  each  other  and  start 
listening  to  each  other.  This  we  have  not  yet 
done.  It  Is  high  time  we  did. 

The  right  of  dissent  remains  unchallenged. 
But  the  right  of  destruction  must  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
have  remained  too  silent — and  too  tolerant 
— for  too  long.  And  that  majority  will  rally  to 
the  support  of  a  President  who  has  demon- 
strated with  clarity  he  will  not  sacrifice  the 
survival  of  the  nation  for  political  expediency 
of  the  present. 

This  may  be  America's  darkest  hour.  But 
It  win  be  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  that  this  la  President 
Nixon's  finest  hour.  Peace  and  a  return  to 
law  and  order  remain  our  goals.  Unity  of  pur- 
pose can  achieve  them.  Courage,  from  the 
White  House  to  the  public  square  can  be  the 
medicine  that  transforms  a  sick  America  into 
a  healthy  America. 


MINNESOTANS  IN  SECOND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  EXPRESS 
THEIR  VIEWS  BY  THOUSANDS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring 
I  circulated  an  opinion  poll  to  all  postal 
boxholders  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  more 
than  15,000  constituents — nearly  13  per- 
cent of  all  boxholders — have  now  partici- 
pated in  this  important  project.  In  fact, 
quite  a  number  of  husbands  and  wives 
have  both  responded  on  the  same  poll 
card,  boosting  the  total  number  of  re- 
spondents to  a  far  greater  figure  than  our 
single  poll  card  count  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate. 

I  have  now  had  these  polls  tabulated 
by  computer  through  the  services  of  Dr. 
W.  P.  Cortelyou,  president  of  EPOCH, 
Everyman's  Public  Opinion  Clearing 
House  of  Washington,  D.C,  and  over  this 
past  weekend  made  public  the  findings. 

One  of  the  key  findings  is  that  66  per- 
cent of  citizens  responding  in  tlie  Second 
Congressional  District  have  endorsed 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policies,  a 
very  healthy  majority.  Twenty-six  per- 
cent of  those  responding  opposed  the 
President's  policies  and  8  percent  were 
imdecided  or  gave  no  answer. 

Another  key  finding  is  that  my  con- 
stituents have  voted  62  percent  to  32 
percent  against  setting  a  fixed,  publicly 
announced  date  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam,  with 
6  percent  imdecided. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question- 
naire was  circulated  prior  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Cambodia  and  that 
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most  responses  were  received  before 
American  Armed  Forces  began  cleaning 
out  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  areas. 
However,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
many  thousands  who  have  participated 
have  provided  more  than  an  adequate 
sampling  deemed  necessary  by  any  re- 
sponsible pollster  to  indicate  the  basic, 
broad  majority  attitudes  of  the  people  of 
my  district. 

Other  poll  highlights  Include  these 
findings:  Second  District  citizens  reg- 
istered 86  percent  support  for  putting 
limitations  on  payments  to  individual 
participants  in  the  farm  program. 
Eighty-four  percent  said  Congress  should 
reform  the  welfare  system  by  establish- 
ing work  or  training  requirements  with 
an  annual  family  assistance  income,  with 
only  11  percent  opposed  and  6  percent 
undecided.  Eighty  percent  believed  Con- 
gress should  reorganize  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  for  greater  efficiency.  Sev- 
enty-two percent  said  forced  school  bus- 
ing from  one  district  to  another  to 
achieve  racial  integration  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Eighty-nine  percent  suppoitad  a 
pretrial  detention  provision  and  76  per- 
cent supported  a  no-knock  entry  pro'vi- 
sion  as  parts  of  tougher  crime  control 
legislation.  Eighty-four  percent  said 
Congress  should  enact  tougher  Federal 
controls  to  curb  air  and  water  pollution, 
including  court-imposed  fines  for  pol- 
luters. 

Large  majorities  were  also  registered 
in  support  of  automatic  Increases  In 
social  security  benefits  tied  to  cost-of- 
living  increases  and  in  support  of  per- 
mitting more  retirement  income  to  be 
earned  annually  without  loss  of  benefits. 

Support  dropped  substantially,  how- 
ever, on  questions  involving  an  all  vol- 
unteer Army  and  ABM  development. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  citizens  responding 
to  my  poll  supported  additional  draft  re- 
form, including  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  an  all  volunteer  Army,  with  31 
percent  opposed  and  8  percent  undecided. 
An  even  slimmer  55  percent  said  that 
development  of  the  Safeguard  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system  should  be  continued. 
With  33  percent  opposed  and  a  large  13 
percent  undecided. 

One  interesting  sidelight  of  the  poll 
is  that  there  may  be  less  of  a  generation 
gap  around  than  some  might  suppose.  I 
compared  the  total  poll  results  with  re- 
sponses received  from  35  seniors  at  Adri- 
an High  School,  Adrian,  Minn.,  whose 
social  studies  class  had  participated  as 
a  unit.  While  the  sampling  of  young 
people's  views  is  admittedly  too  small  for 
an  adequate  sample,  it  is  nonetheless 
interesting  to  note  that  in  all  but  one 
case,  a  majority  of  these  young  people 
shared  the  same  view  as  a  majority  of 
their  elders,  though  by  differing  degrees. 

For  example,  the  young  people  proved 
more  enthusiastic  than  adults  in  support 
of  such  things  as  draft  reform  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  an  all  volunteer 
Army  and  Federal  pollution  control.  But 
they  were  less  willing  to  support  welfare 
reform  and  postal  reorganization,  and 
more  suspicious  of  controversial  crime 
control  legislation. 

The  only  question  turning  up  a  genuine 
difference  between  students  and  adults 
involved  whether  limitations  should  be 
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placed  on  indiviual  farm  program  pay- 
ments. Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students 
said  there  should  be  no  limitation  while 
80  percent  of  adults  favored  limitations. 
I  include  the  complete  results  of  the 
Nelsen  opinion  poll  survey  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

ANCHER  NELSEN  OPINION  POLL 

i Figures  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  percentage,  accounting 
for  slight  deviations  from  a  100  percent  total  on  some  questioosl 


|ln  percent) 


Question 


Y« 


No 

No     Answer 


3a 


3b 


Should  Congress  establish  a  Federal 
tai  revenue-sharing  program 
v»ith  States?.  

Should  Congress  reform  the  welfare 
system  by  establishing  work  or 
training  requirements  with  an 
annual  family  assistance  income? 

Should  social  security  law  be 
changed  to  increase  benefits  auto- 
matically when  the  cost-of-living 
rises  by  a  fixed  percentage? 

Should  social  security  law  be 
changed  to  permit  more  retire- 
ment income  to  be  earned  an- 
nually without  loss  of  benefits?  . 

4.  Should  Congress  enact  tougher  Fed- 

eial  controls  to  curb  air  and  water 
pollution,  including  court  imposed 
fines  for  polluters 

5.  Should    Congress    reorganize    the 

Post  Office  Department  tor  greater 
efficiency?.     . 

6.  Should  Congress  put  limitations  on 

payments  to  individual  partici- 
pants in  farm  programs? 

7.  Do  you  favor  additional  draft  reform 

including  eventual  establishment 
of  an  all  volunteer  army? 
Should  forced  school  busing  from  1 
district  to  another  to  achieve  racial 
integration  be  prohibited?  . . 
As  part  of  tougher  crime  control 
legislation.  should  courts  have 
discretion  to  detain  a  dangerous 
individual  without  bail  lor  a  short 
period  prior  to  trial  it  his  release 
would  jeopardize  the  community 
or  lead  to  more  lawbreaking? 
(pretrial  detention). 
As  part  of  tougher  crime  control 
legislation,  in  cases  where  a 
policeman's  lite  might  be  at 
stake  or  evidence  quickly  de- 
stroyed, do  you  favor  permitting 
law  enforcement  officials  to  enter 
a  home  without  notice?  (No- 
knock  entry)      . 

Should  development  of  the  Sale- 
guard  antiballistK  missile  system 
be  continued  to  protect  agtinst 

nuclear  attack? 

Do  you  approve  President  Nixon's 
policies  to  end  US   participation 

in  the  Vietnam  war?..       

Do  you  favor  a  fixed,  publicly  an- 
nounced date  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam?  - 
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55  33 

66  26 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Dr.  Cortelyou  of  EP(X:H 
for  his  fine  assistance  in  tabulating  these 
polls  by  (»mputer  at  a  most  reasonable 
cost.  His  organization,  EPOCH,  is  a  non- 
partisan public  opinion  reporting  serv- 
ice created  to  maximize  the  participation 
of  the  American  people  in  their  own 
Government.  It  is  his  contention  that 
the  efficient,  low-cost  data  processing 
system  should  be  more  broadly  and 
more  frequently  utilized  by  elective 
public  oflBcials  to  assure  that  the  peo- 
ple's will  is  better  understood.  There  Is 
certainly  merit  In  such  a  view,  particu- 
larly in  these  especially  troubled  times. 

While  I  decided  that  every  single  opm- 
lon  poll  from  those  I  represent  should  be^ 
counted  to  assure  fairness,  accuracy,  and 
completeness.  Dr.  Cortelyou  counted  a 
random  sampling  of  some  400  of  these 
purely  for  demonstration  purposes.  The 
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results  of  this  random  sampling  of  400 
proved  remarkably  accurate  in  relation 
to  the  results  obtained  through  the  full 
poll  count.  The  maximum  difference  be- 
tween the  results  amounted  to  only  4 
I^ercentage  points  on  one  question,  and 
on  all  other  questions  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference varied  only  1  or  2  percentage 
points. 

Obnously,  this  demonstration  proves 
that  the  expense  of  poll  tabulations  can 
be  greatly  reduced  without  distorting  poll 
results  or  the  will  of  the  people  when  the 
random  sampling  is  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically selected. 


MULTIPLE  USE  OP  RESOURCES 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OF    TEX.^S 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  studying  the  national  resource  sit- 
uation for  the  past  5  months.  We  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  in  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore" the   task   force   that   multiple  use 
must  be  made  of  our  existing  resources  if 
we  are  to  accommodate  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing   population.    Many    companies 
are  beginning  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  area  and  are  beginning  to  provide  for 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  A  recent 
article  in  the  spring  1970  Action  Report, 
published    by    the    Chase    Manhattan 
Bank,   describes   how   many   companies 
are  using  part  of  their  facilities  for  the 
establishment  of   public   parks,   recrea- 
tional areas,  and  wildlife  preserves.  This 
article  is  very  helpful  in  showing  both  the 
example  of  a  multiple  use  of  resources 
and  the  interest  expressed  by  many  con- 
cerned companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permis- 
sion I  include  this  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point ; 

CoMPANois  Establish  Public  Parks,  Recre- 
ational Areas  and  Wilblut  Preserves 
Prom  coast  to  coast  this  year,  thousands 
of  Americans  w!U  be  camping,  fishing,  hik- 
ing, swimming  and  sightseeing  on  land  pre- 
pared for  public  use  by  manufacturing  com- 
panies. Until  recently,  most  of  these  com- 
panies never  considered  themselves  in  the 
recreation  business  and  had  not  organized 
for  it.  Now  several  of  them  have  established 
recreation  development  divisions.  The  new 
trend  is  a  response  to  the  growing  public 
demand  for  outdoor  recreational  facilities — 
a  demand  that  budget-burdened  cities  and 
states  can  only  partially  satisfy. 

Weyerhauser  Company,  which  was  the  first 
large  tree- farming  corporation  to  set  up  a 
formal  organization  for  public  recreation, 
maintains  some  20  parks  on  Its  vast  timber- 
lands  in  the  northwest  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  supervises  hunting  and  trap- 
ping In  the  parks  as  well  as  family  recreation. 
In  1967  Boise  Cascade  Corporation  under- 
took a  five-year  recreational  development 
program.  In  wooded  canyons  in  Washington, 
the  company  maintains  a  series  of  camp- 
grounds, and  hundreds  of  miles  of  logging 
roads   are   open   to   hunters   and    fishermen 
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the  year  round  except  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme fire  danger  or  in  active  logging  areas. 
These  company-built  roads  provide  access 
to  700  miles  of  streams  and  84  lakes — all  In 
all.  more  tlmn  152.000  acres  of  fishing  waters. 
"We  don't  pretend  to  compete  with  the  many 
federal  and  state  agencies  which  manage 
vast  areas  of  Mmberland  for  recreational 
use."  said  Don  Coldwell,  the  company's  tim- 
ber and  logging  manager,  "but  we  try.  along 
with  many  other  responsible  industrial  tim- 
ber owners,  to  do  our  share  on  our  own  land." 
One  of  the  most  extensive  snowmobUlng 
areas  in  Minnesota  Is  a  60-mile  network  of 
27  marked  trails  maintained  by  Boise  Cas- 
cade on  the  Kabetogama  Peninsula.  The 
company  is  also  developing  many  miles  of 
streams  to  17  interior  lakes  on  the  Peninsula 
so  that  canoers  can  reach  them. 

Not  all  the  parks  and  recreation  areas  con- 
tributed by  Industry  are  in  open  lands.  One 
leading  wildlife  preserve  Is  located  in  an 
Industrial  section  of  Philadelphia,  with  heavy 
automobile  and  truck  traffic  along  Its  sides 
and  airlines  passing  overhead  on  their  way 
to  International  Airport. 

Tintcum  Wildlife  Preserve  Is  on  205  acres 
of  rich  marshland,  teeming  with  muskrat, 
turtles  and  other  inhabitants  of  watery  low- 
lands. The  area  was  donated  to  the  City  of 
PhUadelphia  by  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  with 
the  company  retaining  rights-of-way  for  Its 
pipelines  from  tanker  docks  to  Inland  storage 
tanks. 

Gulf  also  played  a  major  role  in  an  un- 
usual wildlife  transplant.  After  conducting 
studies  of  waterfowl  In  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. Florida's  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  wanted  to  introduce  patos  reales, 
a  black  game  duck  in  South  America  to 
the   forested   swamps  of  Florida, 

Learning  of  the  Commission's  desire,  ex- 
ecutives at  Gulf  arranged  for  an  expedition 
Into  the  wilds  of  Venezuela  in  search  of 
patos  rcoles.  With  the  help  of  local  hunters. 
Gulf  captured  100  of  the  prized  ducks  and 
sent  them  to  Miami  by  air  freight.  Groups 
of  them  were  then  distributed  to  preserves  In 
Florida  for  study   and  propagation. 

In  Tampa.  Florida  a  well-known  wildlife 
preserve  Is  operated  and  maintained  by  An- 
heuser-Busch. Inc.  This  preserve.  Busch 
Gardens,  is  stocked  by  colorful  herds  from 
the  African  veldt — lions,  elephants,  zebras, 
giraffes,  rhinos,  hippos,  and  many  others. 
From  a  skyrall  car.  visitors  can  view  the  ani- 
mals roaming  free  In  lands  similar  to  their 
ancestral  habitats.  Many  varieties  of  tropical 
birds  also  live  by  pools  In  the  Gardens  or 
In   the  Adolphus  Busch  Space  Frame. 

Another  company  that  has  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  parks  and  recreation 
areas  is  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  In  what  was 
acclaimed  as  "the  largest  single  gift  ever 
made  for  conservation  purposes"  last  year, 
Georgia-Pacific  gave  two  groves  of  California 
redwoods  to  Nature  Conservancy,  a  conserva- 
tion group  in  Washington.  DC.  The  gift, 
valued  at  about  $6  million  Is  now  a  California 
state  park. 
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following  which  was  published  to  honor 
Earth  Day,  1970. 

Man  Has  Done  Bad  Things  to  the 
Good  Earth 
He  has  wasted  Its  natural  resources,  pol- 
luted its  air,  cluttered  Its  countryside  and 
befouled  its  waters.  Yet  It  Is  the  only  known 
planet  where  man  can  exist.  It  is  a  planet 
in  a  plight,  and  each  person  should  rally  to 
its  defense  and  do  his  Individual  part  to- 
ward a  clearance  of  clutter,  and  end  to  waste 
and  a  solution  to  pollution. 

earth  day  can  be  a  new  beginning 
Support  It  Day-After-Day,  As  If  Your  Life 
Depended  On  It  .  .  .  FOR  IT  DOES! 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 


THE    CRITICAL    PROBLEM    OF 
MERCURY  POISONING 


MAN  HAS  DONE  BAD  THINGS 
TO  THE  GOOD  EARTH 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  salute  my  hometown  and 
home-owned  merchandising  corporation, 
L.  S.  Ayres,  for  its  outstanding  example 
of  civic  responsibility,  as  evidenced  by  the 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  in- 
sertion of  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
Record  on  mercury  poisoning  recently, 
some  Members  of  the  House  have  asked 
me  whether  this  was  not  an  overblown 
problem. 

I  am  inserting  the  following  article  be- 
cause it  indicates  the  tremendous  effect 
that  mercury  poisoning  can  have  on  a 
small  community  largely  dependent  upon 
recreation  for  its  summer  livelihood. 

I  think  this  indicates  again  the  old 
truism  that  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent 
problems  than  to  solve  them,  and  it  is 
yet  another  indication  of  the  problems  of 
environmental  degradation  to  which  we 
ourselves  are  contributing  by  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  is  really  happen- 
ing to  the  environment. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
River   Rolls   Along   Deserted   Shores 

(By  Don  L.  Johnson) 
Port  Edwards,  Wis. — There's  an  efficient 
look  to  the  factory  Just  south  of  here,  across 
the  highway  from  the  Wisconsin  River.  The 
clustered  buildings  are  of  concrete  block  and 
ribbed  steel.  Giant  pipes,  painted  blue,  loop 
from  the  earth  near  huge,  domed  tanks. 

Nearby  are  rows  of  railroad  tank  cars,  blue 
with  yellow  lettering. 

All  Is  encompassed  by  tall  chain  link  fence, 
topped  with  multiple  strands  of  barbed  wire. 
And  there  Is  no  noise.  Only  a  distant,  sibilant 
sound. 
The  sign  at  the  entrance  says: 
Wyandotte  Chemical  Corp. 
Port  Edwards  Plant 
Key  Chemicals  for  Industry 
With  an  eye  to  enlarged  tax  base  and  pay- 
rolls,  citizens   of   Necedah   had    invited   the 
company  to  locate  there.  Officials  of  Stevens 
Point  almost  lured  the  plant  to  their  city. 

But  it  was  Port  Edwards,  a  little  paper 
mill  town,  which  won  the  prize  that  would 
really  put  It  on  the  map. 

ordered  closed 
Last  week  Gov.  Knowles  ordered  a  35  mile 
stretch  of  the  Wisconsin  River  closed  to  fish- 
ing because  dangerous  amounts  of  mercury 
had  been  found  in  the  river  and  Its  fish.  The 
order  included  the  vast  Petenwell  and  Castle 
Rock  fiowages,  around  which  a  substantial 
recreation  industry  has  been  built. 

The  Wyandotte  plant  was  named  as  the 
major  source  of  the  lethal  metal.  The  Wis- 
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consln  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
issued  a  "cease  and  desist"  order;  then  re- 
ported dally  checks  indicated  compliance. 

Now  what?  There  is  worry.  The  word  "dis- 
aster" IS  heard  everywhere.  It  is  spoken  by 
voices  full  of  anger.  And  fear. 

RIVER     loses     FILM 

Below  the  Nekoosa  dam  and  paper  mill, 
the  river  slowly  loses  a  scummy  film  and 
widens  into  Lake  Petenwell.  covering  32,300 
acres,  second  largest  inland  lake  in  Wiscon- 
sin. It  is  formed  by  a  dam  completed  by  the 
Wisconsin  River  Power  Co.  In  1950.  Much  of 
the  shoreline  remains  wild,  but  development 
has  been  growing. 

"Nobody  can  put  a  price  tag  on  how  much 
this  Is  going  to  affect  them  yet,"  says  Len 
Tuttle.  who  for  15  years  has  sold  live  bait  and 
rented  boats  at  the  Devil's  Elbow  on  Hy.  Z. 
Pour  years  ago  he  and  his  wife  added  Arlene's 
Cottage  Grocery  to  the  site. 

"It's  a  good  thing  now  that  we've  got  the 
store,'  said  Tuttle,  nodding  toward  a  row 
of  unused  boats. 

But  many  of  the  Items  in  the  store's  in- 
ventory are  for  tourists : 

"Tlie  local  people  won't  buy  these,"  says 
Mrs.  Tuttle.  showing  some  "Devil's  Elbow" 
sweat  shirts.  "I  hope  when  the  ban  Is  lifted 
it  will  get  Just  as  big  headlines  as  when  It 
was  put  on,"  she  adds. 

MAY    BE    ADJUSTMENTS 

But  when  will  It  be  lifted?  Few  people  on 
the  river  believe  their  problem  will  be  ended 
when  the  governor's  30  day  emergency  order 
has  run  Its  course.  But  there  may  be  some 
adjustments,  one  way  or  another.  In  the 
boundaries   of   the   banned    area,   they   say. 

"The  damage  Is  done,  and  I  can't  help  but 
feel  that  we'll  be  feeling  the  effects  of  this 
for  quite  a  while."  says  William  Keifer,  Jr., 
proprietor  of  the  Hide  Away  Supper  Club 
farther  south  on  Z. 

Klefer  was  busy  last  weekend  because  of 
Mother's  Day,  but  his  parents,  who  operate 
the  nearby  Edgewater  Resort,  had  some 
guests  leave  immediately  and  others  cancel 
reservations  as  soon  as  the  ban  was  an- 
nounced. It  Is  a  familiar  story  by  now. 

Next  door,  Mrs.  Alma  Cooper  looks  mo- 
rosely at  the  vacant  parking  lot  In  front  of 
her  Sands  Motel.  Her  eight  units  have  been 
empty  for  a  week. 

"It's  usually  a  big  month.  The  fish  bite 
like  crazy  and  you  can't  get  near  the  place. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  how  I'll  pay  the 
taxes.   .   .   . 

"People  are  so  frightened.  One  man  wanted 
to  know  If  he  could  drink  water  from  his 
well.    .    .    . 

"People  complained  about  the  paper  mills 
making  the  fish  stink.  Well,  the  mills  have 
been  cleaning  up.  The  fish  were  never  as  good 
as  they  were  this  spring.  So  why  did  they  let 
Wyandotte  In  here?  Don't  tell  me  they 
didn't  know.  .  .  . 

"I  never  saw  anything  so  lonely.  You 
could  crack  up.  Everybody's  In  shock.  .  .  ." 

Then,  too,  there  are  marinas,  filling  sta- 
tions, and  stores.  There  are  restaurants  and 
realtors,  taverns  and  tackle  shops.  More  than 
200  businesses  Identify  themselves  closely 
enough  with  the  lakes  to  advertise  in  a  bro- 
chure distributed  by  the  Castle  Rock-Peten- 
well   Lakes  Association. 

The  river  sprawls  into  the  Castle  Rock 
flowage  below  Highway  21.  Another  reservoir 
for  Wisconsin  River  Power,  it  was  completed 
in  1951,  covers  23,300  acres  and  Is  the  state's 
fourth  largest  lake.  Much  of  its  shoreline  is 
wooded,  cut  by  a  few  sandy  roads,  pocked 
with  deer  tracks,  but  there  also  Is  resort 
development. 

At  the  Melody  Waves  Resort  rows  of  neat, 
white  cabins  stand  empty.  There  Is  a  sign 
on  the  office  door  saying  "Vacancy."  The 
office  Is  vacant  too. 
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Farther  down  the  road  one  car  Is  parked 
at  the  Club  Dell  Aire.  It  belongs  to  John 
Thousand,  the  bartender. 

Hardly  anybody  i^nows  Harold  Strand's 
first  name.  Everybody  calls  him  "Happy." 
There  is  a  rare  scowl  on  his  face,  however, 
as  he  looks  about  his  Edgewater  Marine  Serv- 
ice facilities  at  Dellwood  on  Castle  Rock 
Lake  resort  and  motel  facilities  In  the  set- 
tlement all  look  deserted. 

"It's  a  disaster  all  right,"  he  says.  "It's 
worse  than  a  tornado.  After  a  tornado  you 
can  start  rebuilding  again.  Here  It  might 
take  years.  We  don't  know." 

Terry  Hawkins,  pumping  gasoline  at  a 
Mauston  fllUug  station,  says  fewer  fisher- 
men are  being  seen. 

Ben  Little,  state  conservation  warden  sta- 
tioned at  Mauston  for  27  years,  reports  he's 
had  trouble  keeping  signs  up  along  the  river 
warning  of  the  ban.  What  troubles  him  more 
is  that  many  people  are  blaming  the  re- 
source department. 

"There  was  a  meeting  Monday  night  at 
Dellwood.  One  guy  said,  "The  fish  don't  stink, 
the  department  stinks' — and  he  got  the  big- 
gest hand."  Ben  recalls.  His  weathered  face 
Is  seamed  as  he  grimaces  vtrlth  the  pain  of 
It. 

There  is  another  meeting  called  at  the 
Mauston  Courthouse  for  officers  of  the  lakes 
association.  Wllber  Alexander,  a  Necedah 
tavernkeeper.  is  there.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
County  Board  Industrial  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, and  has  also  been  a  longtime  member 
of  the  State  Conservation  Congress.  There 
too.  Is  State  Rep.  Tommy  G.  Thomp>Bon  (R- 
Elroyi,  and  Dlst.  Atty.  Ray  Peldman.  Both 
youthful;  articulate.  Jim  Helm,  a  resource 
department  biologist,  has  arrived  from  Madi- 
son. Questions  come  fast:  Can  we  sue?  Is 
there  help?  How  long?  Answers  come  slowly. 
Fred  Fields  listens  quietly. 

"My  dog's  been  drinking  that  stuff  every 
day  and  It  hasn't  hurt  him." 

MANY  RUMORS 

"We've  got  to  stop  rumors  that  swimming 
and  boating  is  banned  too  .  .  .  and  that 
deer  are  dying." 

"Getting  declared  a  disaster  area  means 
getting  low  cost  loans,  don't  it?" 

"We  need  to  make  money,  not  to  borrow 
it." 

F^ts  are  still  scarce  as  they  leave  the 
room. 

It  Is  morning  again,  and  the  boat  launch- 
ing area  below  the  Petenwell  Dam  neaj  Ne- 
cedah Is  empty.  Rugged  ramparts  of  rock 
are  reflected  from  the  far  bank.  Rain  has 
dimpled  the  sandy  trails.  There  are  no  tracks. 
There  is  no  sound.  Flowers  bloom  along  the 
banks,  but,  for  a  few  moments,  not  even  a 
bird  Is  heard. 

And  then  you  remember  that  less  than  a 
decade  ago  the  late  Rachel  Carson  wrote  a 
controversial  book  warning  of  poisons  In  our 
environment. 

And  that  she  called  It,  "Silent  Spring." 

LAKE  PEPIN  LEVEL  OF  MERCURY  SEVERE 

Madison.  Wis. — The  most  severe  mercury 
contamination  found  thus  far  by  federal  offi- 
cials is  in  Lake  Pepin,  the  state  Agriculture 
Board  was  told  Thursday. 

Making  the  report  at  the  board's  monthly 
meeting  was  Norman  Klrschbaum,  food  di- 
vision administrator.  Being  tested  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
addition  to  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  are 
the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Carp  and  buffalo  fish  from  Lake  Pepin,  a 
widening  of  the  Mississippi  River  along 
Pierce  and  Pepin  Counties,  were  found  to 
have  .42  i>arts  of  mercury  per  million.  Lakes 
and  streams  are  closed  to  fishing  when  the 
level  reaches  .5  parts  of  mercury  or  above. 
Some  of  the  Wisconsin  River  fish  registered 
1.5  parts  of  mercury  In  tests  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 
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PASSENGER  RAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  transportation  system  is  enter- 
ing a  critical  decade.  Passenger  rail  serv- 
ice is  diminishing,  while  our  highways 
and  airways  are  dangerously  over- 
crowded. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  appar- 
ent ease  with  which  rail  passenger  service 
is  discontinued.  I  am  also  aware  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  most  notably 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Common  Market  countries,  rail  passen- 
ger service  is  flourishing,  in  part  because 
the  railroads  in  those  lands  are  aggres- 
sive and  up  to  date  in  their  marketing 
methods. 

For  a  nostalgic  look  at  what  riding 
the  train  in  the  United  States  used  to  be 
like — and  could  be  again— I  include  at 
this  point  a  column  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  as  published  in  last  Saturday's 
Washington  Star: 

Trains  Let  Us  See  U.S.  Grandeur 
( By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones ) 

There's  a  bill  In  Congress  now  for  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  save  some  of  the  fast-vanish- 
ing railroad  passenger  trains.  Mostly  It  would 
go  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  ramshackle 
services  In  population  corridors,  for  as  meg- 
alopolis grows  the  expensive  freeways  fall 
and  we  are  drowned  in  the  proliferation  of 
our  private  transportation. 

But  I  hope  that  at  least  a  skeleton  skein 
of  long-distance  trains  may  yet  be  preserved. 
Young  America  may  lose  the  savor  of  this 
great  country  unless  now  and  then  it  can  stir 
from  Its  sloop  In  a  Pullman  berth  and  gaze 
with  wild  surmise  on  a  landscape  changed 
and  alien  from  that  upon  which  dusk  fell. 

Perhaps  we  loved  this  country  better  when 
Its  vastness  awed  us.  We've  lost  the  vastness. 
We  travel  600  miles  a  day  with  ease  upon  an 
Interstate  that  Is  a  green  or  brown  tunnel 
through  the  land — a  plp>e  of  motion  remote 
from  barns  and  villages  and  manor  houses, 
from  glens  and  brooks  and  deep  arroyos.  We 
get  there.  But  where  have  we  been? 

Or  we  fly.  At  10  miles  a  minute  America 
unrolls  beneath  us — way  beneath  us.  It's 
a  cocktail  and  half  a  steak  from  Houston 
until  you  cross  the  Rio  Grande  north  of  £1 
Paso,  and  Texas  is  gone. 

The  pilot  comes  up  on  the  Intercom  and 
says  that's  the  Grand  Canyon  underneath. 
The  man  at  the  window  glances  away  from 
his  magazine  for  a  moment — Just  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  Grand  Canyon  Is  only  one-sixth 
as  deep  as  he  Is  high.  Not  much  to  look  at. 

It  wasn't  like  this  in  the  old  days.  I  have 
a  little  brochure,  picked  up  from  a  Chicago 
old-book  dealer,  which  was  put  out  by  the 
Santa  Pe  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  for 
the  New  England  trade. 

It  advised  timid  Downeasterners  that  every 
Saturday  from  old  North  Station  a  s{>eciil 
Pullman  in  charge  of  a  "reliable  courier"  left 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  destination  Los 
Angeles.  Pour  days  later  It  would  be  possible 
to  take  "comfortable  stages  from  Williams, 
Arizona  Territory,  to  the  Canyon's  very 
brink,"  The  Indians,  it  assured  prospects, 
were  not  dangerous  at  all. 

Quaint?  Of  course.  But  people  who  went 
that  way  had  a  feel  for  the  romance  of  Ari- 
zona and  they  really  saw  the  Grand  Canyon. 
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The  Boston  and  Maine.  In  the  mld-19th 
century  the  State  of  Massachusetts  spent  21 
years  trying  to  punch  a  5-mlle  tunnel 
through  the  Hoosac  Ridge  of  the  Green 
Mountains  In  order  to  achieve  a  low-grade 
rail  route  to  the  West.  At  every  mile  a  new 
underground  river  was  broken  into  and  when 
It  was  nnallv  completed  It  was  a  national 
triumph.  The  other  day  flying  west  from  Bos- 
ton I  tried  to  locate  the  Hoosac  bore,  but  a 
cloudbantc  Intervened. 

Maybe  that's  what  our  kids  don't  under- 
stand— how  big  the  mountains  were,  how 
wide  the  rivers.  They  haven  t  seen  the  old 
switchbacks  west  of  Denver  that  broke  David 
Moffat's  heart,  or  the  way  the  B&O  breasted 
the  Appalachians  with  mule  scoop,  pick  and 
black  powder  to  achieve  the  Ohio  at  Wheel- 
ing. 

They  can  never  know  now  how  It  was  when 
you  stood  at  dawn  on  the  rear  platform  of 
the  old  Havana  Special,  spinning  from  key- 
to-key  on  Henry  Flagler  s  "railroad  that  went 
to  sea  "  A  hurricane  took  it  all.  But  the 
magnificent  Lucln  cutoff  across  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  sUll  there  and  so  are  Marias  Pass 
and  the  Cascade  tunnel  and  Horseshoe  Curve 
and  the  climb  up  Raton. 

The  Pullman  window  is  a  way  of  drawing 
a  shade  on  one  kind  of  America  and  raising  it 
on  another.  The  first  time  I  went  to  Florida 
as  a  wide-eyed  kid  darkness  fell  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  next  morning  as  by  a 
miracle  here  were  roofless  slave  cabins  and 
tall  turpentine  pines  and  the  mysterious 
ferns  of  the  Okefenokee.  This  was  not  the 
same  as  roaring  down  1-95  to  a  chaotic  col- 
legiate  beach-bash   at  Fort   L-iuderdale. 

In  the  effete  East  drinking  places  are  deep 
in  euphemisms.  They  are  "taverns"  or 
"lounges"  or  "tap-rooms"  or  "oases."  But  In 
the  drvlng  pools  of  the  once-rugged  West 
honesty  still  lives.  A  tall  false-front  facing 
the  Southern  Paclflc  station  at  Oolconda. 
Nevada,  carries  the  simple    "Saloon." 

We  used  to  speak  with  awe  of  the  wide, 
wide  world,  never  dieamlng  we  would  see 
the  day  when  an  astronaut  would  get  It  all 
on  the'frame  of  a  35-mm  camera.  And  when 
we  sang  ""Prom  sea  to  shining  sea.""  we 
busted  with  patriotic  pride  because  the  coun- 
try was  so  big. 

It's  smaller  now,  or  seems  so  And  maybe 
that"s  why  li"s  easier  to  belittle  it.  We  travel 
It  more,  but  perhaps  we  know  it  less. 

And  so  I  hope  that  two  or  three  of  the 
grand  old  transcontinental  trains  can  be 
refurbished  and  kept  alive — even  if  It  takes 
some  subsidy.  The  oncoming  generation 
could  use  the  view  now  and  then  from  a 
Pullman  window.  It's  a  view  of  a  spacious, 
varied,  magnificent  land   And  it's  a  true  one. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LETTER  FROM  LT.  "WnXIAM  H. 
GODDARD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  opinions  expressed  by  many  of 
our  young  college  and  university  stu- 
dents across  the  country  today,  there 
are  many  of  our  American  fighting  men 
who  support  President  Nixon  in  his  de- 
cision to  move  American  troops  into 
Cambodia. 

One  of  these  young  men  is  Lt.  Wil- 
liam H.  Goddard,  who  is  serving  with 
the  infantry  in  Vietnam.  Lt.  Ooddard  is 


the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Goddard 
of  Route  2.  Dandridge,  Tenn. 

His  love  and  devotion  of  his  country 
are  shining  examples  for  others  to  fol- 
low. The  members  of  his  family  are  good 
friends  of  mine  and  I  salute  them. 

Recently  he  wrote  his  parents  a  letter 
and  accompanied  with  it  another  letter 
he  has  written  to  President  Nixon. 

I  feel  his  letter  to  the  President  states 
very  simply  the  attitude  of  our  American 
fighting  men.  Indeed,  their  mental  atti- 
tude in  this  terrible  conflict  is  not  as  se- 
rious as  many  persons  are  being  led  to 
believe  by  the  suitiwar  dissenters. 

Mr.  Goddard's  letter  is  so  outstanding 
that  I  am  compelled  to  enter  it  in  the 

Record. 

Nha  Trang.  rvn. 

May  10.  1970. 
Mk.  President;  I  am  presently  serving  In 
Vietnam.  I  don't  partlcularily  like  spending 
a  year  of  my  life  over  here  away  from  my  wife 
and  family,  however  I  want  to  do  my  part  to 
defend  freedom.  ThU  is  a  very  mixed  up  war 
to  say  the  least.  Yet  If  we  are  going  to  fight 
a  war.  the  only  way  to  do  It  is  to  fight  to  win. 
At  last  a  positive  step  has  been  made  to  do 
Just  that.  I  am  referring  to  your  decision  to 
move  U.S.  troops  Into  Cambodia.  Everyone 
here  Is  behind  you  101 ' ;  . 

I  heard  news  reporters  asking  you  yester- 
day what  good  our  troops  are  doing  there. 
These  people  are  either  ignorant  cr  are  un- 
able to  read  statistics.  When  I  see  all  the 
supplies  and  arms  that  have  been  uncovered 
in  such  a  short  time,  it  astounds  me.  I  guess 
these  so  called  peace  demonstrators  in  the 
U.S.  cannot  understand  that  for  each  rocket 
we  capture  in  Camtx>dia.  that  Is  one  less 
Charlie  can  shoot  at  me.  Well,  believe  me.  I 
can  certainly  understand  that  reasoning. 
My  brother  was  here  tis  a  platoon  leader  In 
"68  when  the  bombing  halt  was  called.  He  said 
that  it  was  like  stabbing  our  own  people  In 
the  back  because  of  the  Increased  amount  of 
supplies.  I  hope  loud  minorities  In  the  states 
do  not  cause  similar  decisions  in  the  future. 
A  year  has  passed  since  I  was  last  on  a 
college  campus  as  a  student.  I  really  hope 
things  have  not  changed  as  much  as  the 
news  media  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The 
recent  events  are  indeed  tragic  and  I  hope 
never  occur  again,  however  these  students 
don't  know  how  It  is  here. 

From  personal  experience  I  know  that 
many  young  Impressionable  students  are 
greatly  influenced  by  non-students  agitators. 
Recently,  statements  from  some  of  our  so 
called  responsible  Senators  have  only  added 
fuel  to  this  Are.  When  I  read  Senator  Mans- 
fleld"s  statement  that  students  were  placing 
"a  lot  of  reliance  on  the  Senate"  and  "we 
shall  do  our  best  to  live  up  to  their  expec- 
tations"", I  thought  is  this  man  really  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader.  I  hope  someone  in 
Washington  realizes  that  a  few  hundred 
thousand  O.I.'s  in  Southeast  Asia  are  plac- 
ing their  lives  not  Just  some  Idealistic  ex- 
pectations in  their  hands. 

I  place  a  great  deal  of  faith  In  you,  my 
representative — Jimmy  Qulllen.  my  Sena- 
tor— Howard  Baker,  and  certainly  Mr.  Agnew. 
I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  other  Senator 
from  my  state.  Once  again  I  am  behind  you 
lOC^r.  There  may  be  a  lot  of  loud-mouths 
.saying  ""Get  out  of  Cambodia"  but  those  of 
us  over  here  say  thank-you  because  we  know 
that  as  a  result  of  your  decision  we  won't 
have  to  run  for  the  bunkers  nearly  as  often, 
and  we  wont  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of 
our  buddies  because  many  rounds  that  would 
have  landed  here  In  the  coming  weeks  will 
never  make  It.  Thank-you. 

WnxiAM  H.  Ooddard. 

ILt.  Inf. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  JACK  BREWER,  JR. 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lt.  Jack  Brewer.  Jr..  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  Cambodia  on 
Thursday,  May  14. 

Jack  was  the  109th  northern  Kentucky 
fighting  man  to  give  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia. 

Though  the  Nation  is  experiencing  dis- 
sent over  Americas  conimitment,  Jack 
Brewer  answered  the  call  to  duty  and 
honor.  He  paid  the  highest  sacrifice  for 
his  country  and  for  those  of  us  whom  he 
died  defending. 

It  must  be  our  hope  and  prayer  that 
Jack  Brewer  died  so  that  others  could 
live — and  remain  free.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  people  of  the  4th  District  of  Ken- 
tucky— and  for  all  Americans — when  I 
convey  my  deep  sense  of  loss  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  Brewer  family. 

The  front  page  story  reporting  Jack's 
loss,  which  appeared  in  the  Kentucky 
Post,  Tuesday,  May  19,  by  John  Harris, 
follows : 

BooKE  OmcER   Slain   in   Cambodia   Battle 
(By  John  Harris) 
Newly    expanded    fighting    Into   Cambodia 
has    claimed    its    first    northern    Kentucky 
victim. 

Army  1st  Lt.  William  J.  (Jack)  Brewer,  Jr. 
was  killed  last  Thursday  In  an  enemy 
encounter  there. 

"We  don't  know  exactly  how  It  happened 
yet,"  said  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  J. 
(Jeanne)  Brewer,  Sr.,  933  Piedmont  Circle, 
Rolling  Green  Acres,  near  Erlanger. 

""We  got  a  telegram  Monday.  All  It  said 
was  that  he  was  on  patrol  and  ran  Into  a 
hostile  enemy  group." 

The  23-ye&r-old  officer  Is  the  11th  victim 
of  Southeast  Asian  fighting  for  Boone  County 
and  the  109th  for  northern  Kentucky. 

And  it  was  another  sad  first  for  Boone 
County,  which  had  also  given  the  trl-county 
area's  first  life  In  the  Vietnam  fighting  over 
5  years  ago. 

Pfc.  John  W.  Malapelll,  22,  of  Burlington, 
was  the  first  northern  Kentucklan  killed  In 
Vietnam.  This  was  on  February  9,  1965. 

Young  Brewer  was  an  outstanding  soldier 
and  had  planned  to  make  the  Army  his 
career. 

He   had    paratrooper   training   and   was   a 

Ranger  as  well  as  an  exjjert  In  Jungle  warfare. 

•"We  last  heard  from  him  of  May  8. '  said 

his  father,  who  is  a  mechanic  with  Day  and 

Zimmerman  Inc..  Cincinnati. 

"He  was  in  Vietnam  then — at  flrebases 
along  the  (Cambodian)  border.  He  had  been 
In  (Cambodia)  and  back  out. 

"He  said  he  expected  to  go  Into  Cambodia, 
but  (his  letter)  was  Just  as  pleasant  as 
could  be." 

The  young  soldier  was  the  oldest  of  six 
In  his  family. 

A  brother,  James  A.  Brewer,  22,  is  a  power 
engineer  with  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric 
Oo.  He  and  another  brother,  Jerald,  14,  live 
at  home. 

There  are  three  sisters,  Jennifer.  16,  and 
twins,  Robin  and  Melinda,  9. 

Lt.  Brewer  was  a  1964  graduate  of  Boone 
County  High  School  and  was  graduated 
mid-term  In  1969  from  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  with  a  business  administration 
degree. 
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While  at  H^stern.  he  was  outstanding  In 
the  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps,  attain- 
ing membership  in  Pershing  Rifles  drill  team 
and  Scabbaru  and  Blade  honor  groups. 

He  was  commissioned  an  army  second 
lieutenant  upon  graduation. 

The  following  day  he  married  Janas  Mills, 
of  Independence. 

She  now  lives  at  7050  Shenandoah  Drive, 
Apartment  11.  Florence,  with  a  son,  WllUam 
Jackson  Brewer  III,  who  will  be  a  year  old 
later  this  month. 

The  young  officer  went  to  Vietnam  on 
Feb.  1.  serving  as  an  Infantry  platoon  leader 
and  executive  officer  with  the  Ist  Cavalry 
(Airmobile) . 

He  won  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge  and 
was  nominated  for  a  Bronze  Star. 

Lt.  Brewer  was  a  member  of  Grace  Episco- 
pal Church.  Florence. 

Other  survivors  Include  his  maternal 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Lucille  P.  Latimer,  of 
Evanston.  Ill 

Stlth  Funeral  Home,  Florence,  Is  In  charge 
of  arrangements. 


GORDON  FULCHER  LEADS  TEXAS 
POLLUTION  FIGHT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  foresight  and  the  strength  and  the 
daring  of  one  man  who  was  not  afraid 
to  buck  the  system,  our  StAte  is  now 
moving,  and  is  ahead  of  most  other  States 
in  cleaning  up  its  rivers  and  streams, 
sewerage  systems,  and  channels  and 
bays. 

Gordon  Fulcher.  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Water  Quality  Board,  is  the  man 
responsible  for  "Operation  Clean  Sweep" 
which  has  shaken  up  the  industries  and 
some  cities  in  Texas  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  pollution. 

Armed  with  laws  that  were  tough  in 
nature  and  tough  to  pass,  Ptilcher  and 
his  staff  now  go  after  violators  with 
lines  and  firm  legal  proceedings. 

The  background  of  Gordon  Fulcher  is 
one  of  public  service.  For  nearly  20  years, 
Grordon  Fulcher  was  editor  of  the  Austin- 
American  newspaper,  and  here  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  State's  most  ag- 
gressive, energetic  and  productive  editors 
in  the  State. 

His  newspaper  was  as  colorful  and  de- 
lighted as  the  man  himself.  After  a  suc- 
cessful career  ir  the  construction  busi- 
ness, Grordon  Fulcher  retuined  to  his  first 
love — newspaper  publishing.  Through- 
out these  ventures,  Fulcher  brought  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  a  brilliant  insight 
to  the  workings  ol  our  democracy,  and 
a  firm  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  respon- 
sible government.  Gordon  Fulcher  has 
always  been  a  working  part  of  his  gov- 
ernment— willing,  fair,  responsible,  and 
lovable.  He  is  a  true  friend  of  his  State, 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  share  his 
friendship  for  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know  quite  well, 
enforcement  of  our  antipollution  laws 
will  require  the  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated administration  of  all  legislation — 
Federal  and  State — and  Gordon  Fulcher 
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is  the  kind  of  man  that  can  maintain  a 
purposeful  partnership. 

As  further  insight  to  his  character  and 
his  ability.  I  would  submit  the  following 
article  from  the  May  17th  edition  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News: 

Polluters  Listen,  Obey  Statk   Now:   Texas 
Moves  Ahead  in  Fight  roa  Clean  Rivers 

(By  Robert  Heard) 
Austin. — Nobody  knew  It  at  the  time,  but 
last  Oct.  16  probably  was  the  most  Important 
date  In    Texas  history   In   the   fight  against 
water  pollution. 

it  was  on  that  date  that  Gordon  Fulcher, 
the  salty-tongued  chairman  of  the  Texas  Wa- 
ter Quality  Board,  suggested  In  a  rambling 
speech  to  the  board  that  It  should  examine 
every  waste  discharge  permit  In  the  state. 

From  that  speech  came  ""Operation  Clean 
Sweep,"  a  watershed  by  watershed  series  of 
hearings  that  has  shaken  up  Industries  and 
cities  In  half  the  state  and  is  zeroing  In  on 
the  other  half. 

A  lot  of  people  thought  the  day  would 
never  come  when  the  board  actually  did  any- 
thing substantial. 

But  this  attitude  was  unfair,  say  Hugh 
Yantls  and  Joe  Teller,  executive  director  and 
deputy  director  of  the  board.  Prom  1961 
through  1966.  the  board  had  only  three  cleri- 
cal employes,  they  say. 

It  got  three  more  employes  and  a  budget 
of  $40,000  In  1963.  Finally,  In  1967,  the  board 
got  83  million  from  the  legislature  and  began 
building  a  staff  that  now  totals  130,  about 
one-third  what  Yantls  and  Teller  say  they 
need. 

Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  get  the  legisla- 
ture to  approve  enough  money  to  make  it  an 
effective  agency? 

Fulcher  explained:  "In  1961,  some  members 
of  the  Legislature  had  to  be  promised  there 
would  be  no  stafl^  and  no  money  before  they 
would  vote  to  create  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board."  The  board's  name  was 
changed  In  1967. 

This  gave  the  reluctant  legislators  credit 
for  the  agency's  creation  while  at  the  same 
time  placating  major  industrial  polluters. 

Therefore  the  agency  has  been  In  a  position 
to  do  something  substantial  only  since  1967. 
The  next  question  Is  why  did  It  take  two 
years  to  get  the  ball  rolling?  Some  have  crit- 
icized Fulcher's  predecessor  Howard  Rose,  an 
appointee  of  Gov.  John  Connally,  saying  he 
tended  to  be  easy  on  Industrial  p>olluters. 

Yantls  disputes  this.  Rose  was  the  right 
man  to  head  the  board  until  Fulcher  took 
over  In  October,  he  says. 

"Howard  brought  us  Into  a  modern  opera- 
tion. Maybe  his  temperament  would  not  be 
attuned  to  what  we're  now  doing.  He  did  a 
whole  lot  to  get  this  gun  aimed  .  .  .  when 
Fulcher  came  along,  the  gun  was  loaded," 
Yantls  said. 

Among  other  things  that  Rose  did.  Yantls 
said,  was  get  the  legislature  to  approve  the  $3 
million  budget  In  1967. 

A  long  shakedown  period  followed,  during 

which,  .statistical  Information  was  gathered. 

The  real  beginning  of  Pulcher's  drive  dates 

back  to  Ipst  summer's"  Panola  County  grand 

Jurv  Investigation  of  the  Sabine  River. 

The  major  question  was  Texas  Eastman, 
a  giant  chemical  company  near  Longvlew 

Fulcher,  their  board  vlcechalrman,  tele- 
phoned the  company  Aug.  1  and  got  It  to 
shut  down  voluntarily  In  hours.  The  com- 
pany has  since  spent  millions  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Its  effluent. 

Rose's  term  expired  and  Gov.  Preston 
Smith  did  not  reappoint  him.  The  board 
elevated  Fulcher,  publisher  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper In  Atlanta. 

Four  of  the  seven  seats  on  the  board  are 
held  by  representatives  of  state  agencies  who 
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traditionally    look    to    the    governor's    ap- 
pointees on  the  board  for  leadership. 

Fulcher  says  he  and  Jerry  Brownlee,  former 
city  manager  of  Port  Worth  and  a  Connally 
appointee,  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
agency  had  no  real  objective.  "Particularly, 
you  couldn't  find  out  who  was  In  violation 
of  a  discharge  permit  and  who  wasn't," 
he  said. 

"We  gave  our  stafT  better  direction  than 
they  had  previously  been  given,"  he  said. 

But  P^ilcher  Is  no  critic  of  Rose.  ""I  don't 
think  Howard  had  In  his  previous  board 
members  two  people  as  willing  to  hit  at  the 
snake  as  Brownlee  and  I  were,"'  he  said. 

Previous  board  members  "walked  on  a 
lot  of  new  ground.  They  were  Inclined  to  give 
Industries  and  all  permittees — to  be  too  soft 
and  to  be  too  easy,  to  give  two  years  for 
corrective  action  where  they  should  have 
given  two  month,"  he  said. 

Even  after  Pulcher  took  over,  it  took  time 
to  get  people's  attention.  He  noted  that  a 
group  of  cities  In  Northeast  Texas  failed  to 
send  representatives  to  the  November  meet- 
ing as  requested.  "They  showed  up  in  Decem- 
ber, however,  after  city  officials  began  to 
realize  they  could  get  Into  trouble. 

The  board  can  ask  the  attorney  general 
to  file  suit  against  cities  or  Industries  that 
fall  to  comply  with  their  discharge  permits. 
Violators  can  be  fined  (1,000  a  day  for  each 
offense.  Industries  can  be  enjoyed  to  halt 
pollution.  The  law  even  permits  the  placing 
of  a  city's  sewage  discharge  function  Into 
receivership. 

And  Pulcher  took  on  the  big  boys.  After 
the  Houston  Public  Works  Director,  E.  B. 
Cape,  said  the  board  could  do  nothing  but 
"raise  a  big  stink,"'  Fulcher  had  Cape  stand 
up  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  board  to 
receive  this  blistering: 

""I  am  amazed  that  a  man  holding  such 
a  position  of  responsibility  as  you  do  In  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  Important  cities  in 
the  world — the  heart  of  an  area  from  whence 
comes  some  50  i>er  cent  or  more  of  the  grav- 
est pollution  problems  with  which  we  must 
deal — would  make  such  a  statement  even  In 
a  facetious  or  Jocular  manner. 

"To  me.  It  was  obdvirate.  Indolent,  Ignor- 
ant, Insolent  and  uncalled  for." 

In  addition  to  sanctions  the  board  could 
seek  through  state  courts.  Fulcher  said  the 
board  could  ask  that  federal  funds  be  held 
up  on  pollution  control,  highway,  bousing 
and  other  projects. 

Cap>e  accepted  his  punishment  In  silence 
and   sat  down. 

The  agency  Is  cracking,  but  now  there 
is  a  new  threat.  Pulcher  says.  Federal  Inter- 
vention. 

On  April  15,  Pulcher  told  a  Corpus  Chrlstl 
audience: 

"Despite  all  the  strong  lip  service  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  about  the  vital  urgency  of  clean- 
ing up  pollution  In  this  country,"  a  federal 
official  is  hamstringing  the  Galveston  Bay 
study. 

David  Domlnlck,  federal,  water  pollution 
control  administrator,  refused  to  release 
$250,000  appropriated  by  Congress  as  this 
year's  federal  matching  fund  for  the  study. 
Domlnlck  Insisted  that  the  money  be  tied 
to  a  strong  enforcement  program. 
Pulcher  calls  this  "a  Bepubllcan  gimmick." 
Yantls  says,  "It's  regrettable  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  chooses  to  play  politics 
with  It."" 

Teller  says  the  federal  people  are  "hung  up 
on  the  lawsuit  business.  Potomac  fever  leads 
someone  to  think  he  can  do  the  job  better. 
They  think  of  us  as  little  bumbling  children 
that  dont  quite  know  what  they  are  doing. 
'"They've  got  setUor  people  who  have  never 
seen  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  They  say  en- 
forcement Is  the  only  way.  They  filed  suit 
against  St.  Jo,  Mo.,  In  1955  for  dumping 
raw  sewage  into  the   Missouri  River.  They 
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won  the  suit.  Last  year,  St.  Jo  started  con- 
struction of  their  primary  sewage  treatment 
plant  It  took  14  years.  Last  August.  It  took 
14  hours  for  Texas  Eastman  to  stop  after 
one  phone  call." 

Teller  savs  lower  echelon  federal  people 
list  Texas  California  and  New  York  as  hav- 
ing the  three  best  state  antl-populatlon  pro- 
grams. ,  ,.  _ 
Pulcher  notes  that  industries  along  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel  are  spending  between 
$50  million  and  $100  nUUlon  to  clean  up 
their  efRuent.  Already  there  has  been  Jm- 
nrovement.  even  before  these  projects  are 
completed,  he  said.  "The  channel  Is  cleaner 
todav  than  It  was  10  years  ago." 

A  iot  has  been  done,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Teller,  for  Instance,  says  sewer 
lines  that  can  keep  out  mflltraUon  of  rain 
water  cost  three  times  as  much  as  pipes  used 
todav  And  infiltration  is  a  major  problem 
because  It  place  a  tremendous  burden  on 
treatment  pl.ints 

■Most  people  push  the  lever  on  their  com- 
mode and  think.  Its  nasty  stuff— I  want 
to  forget  It.'  •■  he  said.  But  somebody  has  to 
think  about  It.  And  the  leverpushers  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  for  the  bonds  that  build 
the  lines  and  plants  that  take  care  of  It. 

Some  of  the  key  somebodies  that  are  think- 
ing about  it  are  Fulcher.  Brownlee.  Yantls 
and  Teller.  And  they  lose  money  by  doing  It. 
Fulcher  and  Brownlee  make  $25  a  day 
plus  expenses  for  the  two  days  a  month  they 
average  in  board  meetings. 

Yantls  56.  makes  $22,500.  He  has  turned 
do»-n  a  private  offer  of  $50,000.  Tm  doing 
what  I  want  to  do,"  he  said. 

Teller  39  makes  $18,500.  He  has  turned 
down  an  offer  of  $32,500  'It  sounds  noble.  I 
know  I  enjoy  what  I'm  doing  and  I  think 
we're  doing  a  good  Job.  And  it  needs  to  be 
done.  I'm  making  enough  to  live  on. 

•You've  got  to  be  dedicated.  The  phone 
doesnt  ring  but  what  it's  somebody  giving 
vou  unshirted  hell.  'We're  either  doing  too 
much  or  too  Uttle.  Cities  claim  we're  mak- 
ing them  spend  too  much  money.  Nobody 
comes  to  us  If  they  dont  have  a  problem. 
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CUBA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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Although  the  Cuban  dictator  promises 
cornucopia  in  the  dialectic  of  Commu- 
nist doctrine,  the  plight  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cuba  has  not  lessened.  Despite 
the  claims  of  a  successful  socialist  ex- 
periment, the  majority  of  Cuba's  popu- 
lation exists  in  a  state  of  persistent  want. 
Moreover,  a  dissenter  to  Castro's  total- 
itarian policies  is  given  the  harsh  choice 
of  exile  or  prison. 

Apart  from  extinguishing  the  flame  of 
freedom  in  Cuba,  Castro's  regime  has 
consistently  recruited  from  other  Ameri- 
can republics  and  has  trained  in  Cuba 
guerrillas  to  export  the  Cuban-type 
Commimist  agrarian  revolution.  Since 
the  agrarian  approach  has  met  with  little 
success,  radical  revolutionary  elements 
in  the  hemisphere  are  turning  increas- 
ingly toward  urban  terrorism  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  existing  order. 

Castro  casts  himself  throughout  the 
hemisphere  as  a  leader  of  the  down-trod- 
den who  is  opposed  to  United  States  im- 
perialism. However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  presently  has  a  large  degree 
of  economic  and  military  influence  on 
Cuba's  ruler.  Last  year's  visit  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  to  Havana  and  the  continu- 
ing presence  of  Soviet  advisers  is  evi- 
dence of  the  closeness  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  deplore  not  oruy  the 
existence  of  the  totalitarian  regime  in 
Cuba,  but  also  the  danger  it  presents  to 
all  of  the  republics  in  the  Inter- American 

system. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  the  thirst 
for  liberty,  which  is  paramount  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Cuban  people,  will  again 
sustain  them  in  their  quest  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

Therefore,  in  commemoration  of 
Cuba's  Independence  Day,  I  urge  all  free 
people  throughout  the  Americas  to  en- 
courage the  Cuban  people  to  continue 
their  quest  for  liberty. 
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Of  course,  we  unfortunate  middle-class 
Americans  who  hold  down  Jobs  would  have 
to  give  them  up  and  devote  our  time  to  mass 
protests,  to  shouting  obscenities  over  the 
White  House  fence,  to  burning  automobiles 
ana  throwing  rocks  at  policemen.  We  will 
If  we  have  to.  It  would  seem  so  much  wiser, 
however,  If  we  all  stayed  home,  obeyed  the 
law  and  participated  In  elections  at  all  levels. 

If  the  administration  takes  the  easy  way 
out  and  accepts  the  views  of  whatever  group 
can  create  the  greatest  mess  on  the  Ellipse, 
representative  government  wUl  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Charixs  R.  Hucka. 

Bethesda,  Md. 

[From    The    Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    May 
16.  19701 
Lament 
You  cry  for  love,  as  you  rob  your  mothers 
and  hate  the  law  which  protects  you.  You 
cry    for   peace,   as   you   murder   your   fellow 
students   In   the   streets.  You   cry   for   com- 
munication, when  your  ears  are  obstinately 
closed  to  those  who  oppose  you.  You  cry  for 
freedom,    when    you    are    stifling    the    very 
freedom    our    brothers    are    dying    for.    You 
cry  for  population  control,  as  you  make  love 
in   the   streets  and    bring  unwanted  babies 
Into  the  world.  You  cry  for  antl-poUutlon  and 
you  leave  tons  of  garbage  on  our  Monument 
grounds   and   everywhere   you    go.   And   you 
cry  for  Justice,  when  you  are  the  most  selfish 
and  most  unfair  of  all. 

You  are  the  confused  and  lost,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  called  "youth"  In  the  same 
breath  as  you. 

But  the  most  painful,  trag'.c  thing  of  all  Is 
knowing  that  an  ocean  of  blood  covers  this 
earth  to  give  you  the  freedom,  the  right 
to  wade  In  It  and  curse. 

C.  B..  17. 


CAMPUS    VIOLENCE    AND    COLLEGE 
SPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1B70 
Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  the  Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  in  commemorating 
Cuba's  independence. 

On  this  occasion  last  year,  I  stated  that 
many  of  us  celebrate  Cuba's  Indepen- 
dence Day  with  mixed  emotions.  Today, 
I  am  sure  that,  whUe  we  join  freedom- 
loving  Cubans  everywhere  in  honoring 
their  homeland's  long  struggle  for  liber- 
ty, we  cannot  forget  that  a  toUhtanan 
regime  rules  in  Havana. 

We  all  remember  the  heroic  leadership 
of  Maximo  Gomez,  Antonio  Maceo.  and 
Jose  Marti  in  Cuba's  epic  struggle  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  colonial- 
ism However,  a  less  honorable  Cuban 
named  Fidel  Castro  has  undone  the  work 
of  those  ereat  men  and  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  has  returned  Cuba  to  the 
dark  ages  of  human  liberty. 

The  imfortunate  condition  of  the 
Cuban  people  who  labor  under  Castro's 
regimental  reign  of  terror  is  well  known. 


LETTERS  DESCRIBE  RIDICULOUS 
ACTTVmES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VmCINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  letters  that 
appeared  in  the  E\-ening  Star  of  May  16 
and  17  which  I  believe  very  effectively 
describe  the  ridiculous  activities  that 
have  been  conducted  in  our  ooimtry  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  May  17, 
1970] 
Sir:  Why  do  you  have  so  little  faith  in  the 
American  svstem  of  representative  govern- 
ment. In  a  2,500  word  editorial  you  take  the 
present  administration  to  task  at  great  length 
for  not  listening  to  the  student  dissenters. 
Why  should  It?  If  this  were  to  become  the 
proper  way  to  determine  government  action 
we  wotild  not  need  Congress— why  bother 
with  representatives  If  our  duly  formulated 
policy  Is  set  aside  by  mob  demands? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perhaps 
not  usual  to  look  for  political  comment 
on  the  sports  page,  but  Red  Smith  is 
not  a  usual  sports  writer.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  perception  of  his  recent 
column  concerning  the  great  impact  of 
the  Kent  State  incident  on  college  ath- 
letes and  athletics  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  college  ath- 
letes, like  their  fellow  students,  have  been 
shocked  by  the  recent  displays  of  mind- 
less violence  at  Kent  State,  as  well  as  in 
Jackson.  Miss,  and  Augusta.  Ga.  A  rising 
number  have  declared  a  moratorium  on 
participation  in  college  sports  because 
they  no  longer  feel  they  can  give  full 
devotion  to  games  at  a  time  when  their 
fellows  can  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
with  apparent  impunity  by  those  lawfully 
appointed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  our 
society. 

Of  the  protesting  college  athletes, 
many  of  whom  are  very  conservative  in 
politics  and  life  style.  Red  Smith  wrote: 
"They're  bums.  They  just  don't  feel 
like  playing  games.  I  don't  feel  like  writ- 
ing about  games.  I'm  a  bum.  An  old  bum. 
I  try  to  think  about  sports  and  I  just 
keep  hearing  a  too  familiar  voice  repeat - 
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ing  on  radio  and  television:  'I  have  a  plan 
to  end  the  war.  I  promise  you  I  can 
achieve  a  just  peace.'  " 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  introduce  into  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle by  Red  Smith  entitled  "Wrong  Time 
for  Playing  Games."  which  appeared  in 
the  May  8,  1970,  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times: 

Bullets  on   Campus;    Wrong  Time  for 
Playing  Games 

(By  Red  Smith) 

It  Is  time  for  some  of  our  professional 
sports  leaders  to  declare  that  the  games  must 
go  on  because  that  Is  how  these  kids  at  Kent 
State  would  have  wanted  it. 

This  was  the  theme  when  John  Kennedy 
was  murdered  and  when  Robert  Kennedy 
was  murdered  and  when  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  was  murdered. 

Indeed.  Spec  Richardson,  the  psychic  gen- 
eral manager  who  minds  store  In  Houston, 
knew  so  well  what  Rot>ert  Kennedy  would 
have  wanted  that  he  slapped  fines  on  Rusty 
Stnub  and  Bob  Aspromonte  for  refusing  to 
play  on  the  day  of  mourning  for  the  senator. 
Joe  L.  Brown  of  Pittsburgh  either  did  or  did 
not  fine  Maury  Wills  for  the  same  offense — 
he  didn't  have  the  guts  to  say — and  Milt 
Pappas.  the  pitcher  who  led  a  protest  by 
Cincinnati  players,  was  swUtly  traded  to 
Atlanta. 

Ken  Palrman.  athletic  director  at  Prince- 
ton. Isn't  sure  how  the  kids  at  Kent  State 
would  have  wanted  It.  and  Isn't  putting  pres- 
sure on  athletes  who  have  suddenly  lost 
Interest  In  the  playground. 

"They  feel  very  deeply  about  this."  Pair- 
man  says.  "They're  dropping  out  because  they 
feel  they  can't  go  out  and  have  fun  In 
sports  .  .  .  they  always  have  a  veto.  They  are 
not  hired  by  us  to  play  athletics  " 

WHO'S    A    BUM? 

Princeton's  unbeaten  tennis  team  has 
quit  for  the  year,  eight  lacrosse  players  have 
left  the  squad,  three  basketball  players  have 
packed  It  In.  and  so  have  three  oarsmen  on 
the  heavyweight  crew. 

The  Princeton  track  team  Is  down  to  18 
athletes,  and  Herman  Stevenson,  the  cap- 
tain, Is  trying  to  organize  a  boycott  of  the 
Heptagonal  Games  this  weekend  at  Yale. 
Steve  Tourek.  the  crew  captain  at  Dart- 
mouth, wants  all  oarsmen  to  wear  black 
handbands  In  the  Eastern  Spring  Champion- 
ships Saturday. 

The  Columbia  baseball  team  cancelled  last 
Tuesday's  game  with  Manhattan  College.  At 
least  one  football  player  at  Stanford  stayed 
away  from  spring  practice. 

'These  kids  are  for  the  most  part  very 
conservative  kids,"  Ken  Palrman  says.  "One 
kid  says  to  our  lacrosse  coach,  'You  told  us 
not  to  play  unless  we  have  a  100  per  cent 
commitment,  and  I  can't.'  " 

They've  bums.  They  Just  don't  feel  like 
playing  games.  I  don't  feel  like  writing  about 
games.  I'm  a  bum.  An  old  bum.  I  try  to  think 
about  sports  and  I  Just  keep  hearing  a  too 
familiar  voice  repeating  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision: "I  have  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  I 
promise  you  I  can  achieve  a  Just  peace." 

Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  says  what  hap- 
pened at  Kent  State  was  an  'unfortunate  in- 
cident" and  implies  that  the  kids  who  were 
slaughtered  had  nobody  but  themselves  to 
blame  because  "when  dissent  turns  to  vio- 
lence It  invites  tragedy."  _ 

Splro  T.  Agnew  says  that  what  happened 
was  "predictable  and  avoidable."  That's  the 
polysyllabic  way  to  say.  "I  told  you  so." 

To  Mr.  Nixon,  young  people  who  detest 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  oppose  his  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  are  "bums."  To  Mr.  Agnew  they 
are  "tomentose  exhibitionists."  (Tomentose 
Is  a  hotdog  word  for  hairy.) 
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FEW  REMAIN  SILENT 

In  most  colleges,  athletes  are  regarded  as 
conservatives,  often  correctly.  Some  are  Just 
muscular  Jocks  with  limited  interests  beyond 
the  playing  field,  and  most  of  them  are  kept 
too  busy  to  have  much  time  for  campus 
movements.  More  and  more  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  speaking  out  against  the  notion  that 
they  are  part  of  the  President's  "silent 
majority." 

In  fact,  unless  his  hearing  has  failed  bad- 
ly, Mr.  Nixon  must  be  aware  of  voices  of  dis- 
sent In  many  quarters  that  have  been  quiet 
until  recently.  In  his  own  party  and  even  In 
his  own  cabinet.  Tliat  was  a  remarkable  let- 
ter he  got  from  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
protesting  the  President's  Insensltlvlty  and 
the  Vice  President's  blackguarding  of  youth. 

Walter  J.  Hlckel  Is  the  Alaskan  who  said 
conservation  was  overrated,  whereupon 
Nixon  handed  him  the  Interior  Department, 
making  him  the  national  conservation  com- 
missioner. Now  Walter  has  concluded  that 
the  President  was  overrated. 


THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  EVERY- 
THING 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
May  25.  Sylvia  Porter  gives  us  a  close 
look  at  the  effects  of  the  current  price  in- 
flation on  the  housewife's  shopping  list. 
She  cites  dozens  of  specific  examples 
that  indicate  the  drastic  rise  in  prices 
that  is  still  affecting  food  and  practically 
everything  else  we  buy.  No  longer  is  it 
a  question  of  substituting  hamburger 
for  steak,  says  Miss  Porter.  The  house- 
wife now  must  decide  whether  she  can 
afford  hamburger. 

How  much   more   evidence  does  the 
administration  need  before  it  will  act 
to   institute   tough   guidelines   to   limit 
price  increases  as  well  as  establishing 
limits  on  wage  hikes  and  selective  con- 
trols on  credit? 
The  article  follows: 
Your  Money's  Worth:  Lower  Prices 
Rising  Fastest 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
"Substitution"    always    has    been    a    key 
weapon    to    help    cut    the    cost   of    living — 
and  since  this  Inflation  spiral  took  off   in 
1956  a  policy  of  "substitution"  for  meats  and 
other    foods,    for    non-foods    and    services 
wherever  feasible,  has  been  widely  promoted. 
But  now.  Ironically  although  understand- 
able, adoption  of  this  policy  on  a  mass  scale 
Is  driving  up  the  prices  of  the  popular  sub- 
stitutions   more    rapidly   than    the   original 
higher-priced  Items.  In  short,  as  Inflationary 
price   increases   drain   our   pocketbooks,   we 
have    fewer    and    fewer    ways    to    protect 
ourselves. 

To  put  It  succinctly,  while  hamburger  Is 
a  fine  substitute  for  steak,  cheese  and  dried 
beans  are  scarcely  satisfactory  substitutes 
for  hamburger. 

When  the  prices  of  the  basics  In  foods, 
goods  and  services  climb  more  rapidly  than 
the  prices  of  luxuries,  the  danger  signals  are 
flying  very  high. 

To  illustrate,  between  the  start  of  1969 
and  1970,  the  cost  of  hamburger  rose  11.9 
percent — more  than    twice   the   5.8   p)ercent 
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rise  for  sirloin  steak.  The  average  price  of  a 
pound  of  hamburger  was  66c  according  to 
latest  otficlal  nationwide  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures. 

Also  during  this  same  12-month  period, 
the  price  of  hot  dogs  rose  13.6  percent— 
nearly  double  the  6.8  percent  rise  for  roast 
beef.  At  latest  official  report,  frankfurters 
cost  an  average  of  83c  a  pound  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Several  times  during  1969  It  was  pointed 
out  how  big  a  bargain  turkey  was  and  how 
one  could  adapt  turkey  for  year-round  meals. 
Between  January  and  January,  though,  poul- 
try prices  rose  9.6  percent — with  the  key  fac- 
tor behind  this  increase  a  Jump  of  nearly  14 
percent  for  turkey.  The  BLS  now  reports  vhe 
average  price  for  turkey  at  56c  per  pound. 

And  so  It  has  gone:  Fresh  and  frozen  fish 
prices  rose  13.3  percent  from  January  to 
January;  pork,  another  traditionally  lower 
cost  beef  substitute,  rose  17.2  percent  over- 
all: beef  liver  was  up  close  to  12  percent; 
llverwurst  was  up  nearly  1 1  percent:  sausage, 
18:  bologna,  13;  eggs.  19  percent.  As  for 
bacon,  this  has  entered  the  category  of  gour- 
met, condiment  foods. 

This  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  trend  In 
the  previous  couple  of  years,  for  then,  you 
may  recall,  the  big  Increases  were  for  sirloin 
steaks,  roast  beef,  veal  cutlets.  And  It  was  to 
beat  these  Increases  and  still  get  sufficient 
protein  that  many  consumers  shifted  from 
high-priced  cuts  of  beef  to  hamburgers  and 
hot  dogs,  chicken  and  fish. 

And  the  same  trend  is  evident  elsewhere. 
Among  vegetables,  such  old  standbys  as 
carrots,  celery  and  tomatoes  all  incretised  19 
I>ercent  or  more. 

Among  home  ownership  costs,  prices  are 
rising  rapidly  for  such  necessities  as  repair 
of  furnaces  and  washing  machines,  replace- 
ment of  sinks,  reshlngUng  of  roofs. 

Among  transportation  costs,  public  transit 
fares  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
major  category.  And  traditionally  bargain 
Inter-clty  bus  fares  are  climbing  at  a  rate 
nearly  four  times  that  of  new  car  prices. 

Among  personal  care  Items,  prices  for  do- 
it-yourself  home  permanent  refills  are  In- 
creasing faster  than  prices  of  cold  waves 
performed  at  the  hairdresser.  Among  wom- 
en's apparel  costs,  casual  shoe  prices  are 
rising  faster  than  evening  slippers.  Among 
alcoholic  beverages,  wine  prices  are  rising 
four  times  as  fast  as  whisky  prices  Among 
health  costs,  semi-private  hospital  room 
rates  are  rising  faster  than  private  room 
rates. 

This  1969-70  period  is  murderous:  Busi- 
ness recession,  a  stock  market  crash,  climbing 
unemployment,  mounting  bankruptcies  and 
now  an  Inflation  zeroing  In  on  the  basics. 

And  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  all  Is  that 
at  the  heart  of  It  Is  a  war  which  everyone 
says  must  be  ended  but  which  drags  on  cmd 
on  endlessly. 


GEN.  'WILLIAM  C.  'WESTMORELAND 
DELIVERS  ADDRESS  AT  ARMY  AND 
AIR  FORCE  ROTC  COMMISSION- 
ING EXERCISES.  TEXAS  A.  &  M. 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  delivered 
a  most  inspiring  address  to  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  who  are  gradu- 
ating from  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  and 
accepting  commissions  in  the  respective 
services. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  speech: 
Address  bt  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland.  Chief 

or  Staff.  U.S.  Army.  Army  and  Air  Force 

ROTC    Commissioning    Exercises.    Texas 

A.  &  M.  Univeksitt,  College  Station,  Tex., 

May  23,   1970 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  soldier  ...  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  team.  As  a  soldier,  I  am 
always  pleased  to  welcome  those  who  are 
about  to  be  commissioned  In  the  Services 
of  our  country.  Your  qualifications  for  serv- 
ice are  well  known.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  decision  to  serve  your  country  In  the 
great  tradition  ol  our  Nation  and  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  has  provided  dedicated 
leadership — both  civilian  and  military — to 
our  Nation  during  the  past  94  years.  Over 
50,000  offlcers  have  come  from  your  Corps 
of  Cadets  since  1920.  Uke  them,  you  are 
about  to  add  your  contrlbtulon  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  I  am 
confident  you  also  will  carry  with  you 
throughout  the  Services  'The  Spirit  of 
Aggie  land." 

This  spirit  is  personified  by  the  distin- 
guished officer  and  polished  gentleman — a 
member  of  my  staff — who  came  from  Wash- 
intgon  with  me  this  morning.  Major  General 
Bill  Becker,  a  graduate  of  this  great  Insti- 
tution. General  Becker  was  Cadet  Sergeant- 
Major  on  the  staff  of  Cadet  Colonel  and  Corps 
Commander  Durwood  Varner,  your  Com- 
mencement speaker,  and  succeeded  him  as 
Cadet  Corps  Commander. 

General  Becker  is  one  of  many  of  your 
alumni  who  are  providing  leadership  In  the 
Army    today. 

In  accepting  your  commission  as  an  officer, 
you  have  reswhed  a  significant  milestone  In 
your  life.  A  vital  part  of  your  preparation  for 
future  responsibilities  has  been  your  enroll- 
ment In  and  successful  completion  of  ROTC. 

Tour  chosen  path  to  this  point  has  not 
been  without  deprecation  from  some.  Yet 
in  withstanding  assaults  from  those  who 
would  deprive  you  of  your  freedom  of  choice, 
you  have  demonstrated  fortitude,  under- 
standing and  maturity.  I  tun  convinced  you 
are  better  men  for  it. 

During  the  past  four  years  you  have 
learned  from  the  world  of  books:  today  you 
begin  learning  from  the  book  of  the  world. 
Your  education — In  fact — has  really  Just 
begun. 

When  you  receive  the  bars  of  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, you  accept  the  responsibility  of  a 
commissioned  officer.  Inherent  In  this  re- 
sponsibility Is  a  trust  far  greater  than  that 
accorded  most  men. 

You  will  be  entrusted  with  the  lives  of 
Americans  in  uniform,  men  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  citizenry  of  our  country.  In 
them  you  will  find  both  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  our  society  and  indeed  of  all 
humanity.  But  In  this  age  of  rapid  change 
where  many  of  our  values  are  being  ques- 
tioned, doubted,  and  even  rejected,  your  en- 
lightened leadership  is  sough*-  as  never  be- 
fore. Accordingly,  the  responsfbllity  thrust 
on  you  will  be  complex  and  demanding. 

TTiere  was  a  time  when  unskilled,  un- 
trained men  filled  with  passion  could  win 
battles  . . .  but  those  days  have  long  since 
passed. 

Today  our  American  serviceman  possesses 
the  self-confidence — the  skill — that  comes 
from  comprehensive  training  and  reliable 
equipment  He  Is  better  educated,  better 
trained,  and  better  equipped  than  any  who 
have  ever  worn  the  uniform  of  this  country. 

Nearly  nine  percent  of  Army  enlisted  per- 
sonnel now  have  college  degrees.  For  the  last 
two  years,  about  ten  percent  of  our  new  en- 
listed men  have  been  college  graduates. 
Thirty  percent  of  our  enlisted  strength  have 
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had  some  college  training  and  eighty  percent 
have  completed  high  school.  The  average 
number  of  school  grades  completed  is  11.8. 
But  these  figures  are  not  representative  of  the 
Army  alone,  they  Indicate  the  level  of  educa- 
tion in  all  the  Services. 

Serving  the  well-educated  American  sol- 
dier is  one  of  the  largest  educational  institu- 
tions m  the  world. 

The  Army's  school  system,  with  2  colleges, 
22  branch  schools,  and  10  specialist  schools 
offering  over  650  courses  of  instruction  on  a 
campus  located  In  17  different  states,  is  liter- 
ally the  largest  campus  In  the  world. 

Under  a  civilian  schooling  program  that 
was  founded  in  1867.  the  Army  trains  spe- 
cially selected  officers  for  advanced  degrees 
at  leading  universities.  This  Is  done  In  order 
to  meet  our  growing  needs  which  demand  the 
higher  discpUnes  associated  with  Masters  de- 
grees and  Doctorates. 

At  present  over  90  percent  of  our  career 
offlcers  hold  Baccalaureate  degrees — the  goal 
is  100  percent.  Some  25  percent  hold  ad- 
vanced degrees.  .  .  .  And  we  estimate  that 
during  their  service,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  our  career  offlcers  will  have  the 
opfKJrtunity  to  gain  advanced  degrees. 

All  of  the  great  training  facilities  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  exist  for  one  reason :  to  make  our  serv- 
icemen and  women  better  able  to  fulfill  their 
oath  of  office.  This  oath  that  you  will  take 
today  is  the  same  oath  taken  by  all 
servicemen  and  women,  officer  and  enlisted. 

The  oath  Is  unique  ...  its  charge  Is  not  for 
defense  of  any  man.  nor  any  partisan  cause. 
Explicit  In  our  oath  is  a  solemn  affirmation 
to  defend  the  foundation  and  expression  of 
the  highest  Ideals  of  freedom  for  man  .  .  . 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
plicit Is  loyal  response  to  our  Commander  In 
Chief — the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  never  swerved 
from  honoring  this  oath.  Moreover,  and  what 
should  be  extremely  Important  to  our  citi- 
zenry, they  have  never  acted  as  an  Instrti- 
ment  of  coercion  or  force  against  our  govern- 
ment. As  a  group  they  have  remained 
subordinate  to  civilian  leadership  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution.  No  other  major 
nation  in  ihe  world  can  boast  of  Armed 
Forces  that  have  shown  such  continued 
undivided  loyalty. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
have  never  failed  our  country  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Starting  with  our  own  Revolution, 
we  have  never  lost  a  war. 

Should  our  Armed  Forces  ever  become 
weakened,  our  Nation  will  have  lost  one  of  Its 
strongest  sinews  of  greatness. 

Essential  to  the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  certain  eternal  values  that  cannot 
be  compromised.  And  these  are  fundamentals 
to  any  society  or  any  organization  of  people 
within  a  society. 

Respect  for  lawful  authority. 

Discipline,  including  self-dlscipUne. 

Sacrlflce-^a  willingness  to  set  aside  per- 
sonal goals  for  the  goals  of  the  group. 

And  finally,  absolute  honesty  and  integrity. 

These  attributes  are  not  hollow  slogans. 
They  are  functional  necessities  for  any  hu- 
man involvement.  But  they  are  uniquely 
required  In  the  military  where  human  life 
not  money  or  prestige  ...  is  the  stake. 
Because  these  demanding  standards  are  vital 
to  the  national  interest,  we  make  every  effort 
to  maintain  and  enforce  them.  We  hold  those 
who  would  violate  these  values  accountable 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  keep- 
ing In  mind  Justice  to  the  Individual  and 
Justice  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

You  gentlemen  will  provide  much  of  the 
leadership  that  ensures  the  continued  via- 
bility of  these  principles  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force.  Texas  A&M  has  prepared  you  well 
for  your  leadership  role.  As  leaders,  you  will 
discover  that  what  you  achieve  Is  directly 
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proportional  to  your  individual  determina- 
tion. You  must  want  to  command.  You  must 
have  the  will  to  accomplish. 

Gentlemen,  Individual  determination  or 
will  has  pervaded  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam. Will  enables  Infantrymen  to  move 
through  seemingly  Impenetrable  leech- 
Infested  Jungles.  Will  causes  U.S.  airmen  to 
fiy  through  mlssUe-rldden  skies  to  accom- 
plish their  missions.  In  a  way.  this  same 
spirit  is  admirably  exhibited  here  at  Texas 
A&M  by  your  tradition  of  the  "twelfth  man." 

The  Army,  as  part  of  our  Armed  Forces,  has 
demonstrated  Its  commitment  throughout 
history  to  serve  our  coiuitry. 

As  our  young  Nation  expanded  West  of 
the  Appalachians,  our  Army  mapped  and 
surveyed  the  uncharted  wilderness.  Today  the 
Army  charts  the  moon. 

As  our  young,  growing  Nation  required 
Increased  arteries  of  communication,  our 
Army  Engineers  planned  and  built  roads, 
railroads,  and  canals. 

As  our  Nation's  population  grew  and  her 
horizons  expanded,  the  Army  Medlc&l  Corps 
met  the  needs  of  national  health. 

And  as  our  Nation  reached  beyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  the  Army  developed 
Explorer  1,  the  only  ready  satellite  with 
which  the  challenge  of  Sputnik  could  be 
met. 

Certainly  the  other  Services  can  cite  nu- 
merous similar  contributions. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Armed  Forces  have 
always  been  pioneers.  But  they  have  done 
more  than  build  roads  and  make  maps  .  .  . 
they  have  also,  many  times,  led  the  way 
toward  social  change  In  our  country. 

Today,  the  Services  give  special  training 
to  those  who  ordinarily  would  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  through  lack 
of  education. 

Today,  the  Armed  Forces  through  Project 
Transition  assist  those  servicemen  about  to 
be  discharged  by  preparing  them  for  civilian 
Jobs  In  government  and  Industry  .  .  .  train- 
ing which  Improves  their  future  prospects 
and  adds  strength  to  our  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  military  has  led  the  Nation 
in  moving  toward  a  truly  integrated  society 
where  race  plays  no  part  and  where  any  man 
can  advance  In  accordance  with  his  demon- 
strated abilities. 

The  humanitarian  actions  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  times  of  natural  disaster  are  well 
known. 

I  could  cite  numerous  other  contributions 
our  Armed  Forces  have  made  to  our  society. 
But  our  primary  mission  Is  not  social  re- 
form ...  It  Is  to  provide  security  for  our 
Nation  and  its  people. 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  military  organi- 
zation that  is  an  important  Instrument  of 
a  responsible  government— a  government 
which  through  its  Armed  Forces  is  capable 
of  applying  force  with  discretion  .  .  .  not 
Irrationally  as  the  case  might  be  with  an 
Irresponsible  nation. 

But  our  Nation  must  have  sufficient  power 
at  its  disposal  to  dlsuade  the  use  of  power 
against  us  by  another  nation.  Accordingly, 
we  must  measure  our  military  needs  by  the 
military  capmbllltles  of  potential  enemies. 
This  is  extremely  difficult  when  one  attempts 
to  measure  the  power  of  an  open  society 
against  the  pKJwer  of  a  closed  society.  And 
yet  I  would  have  it  no  other  way  because 
it  is  the  very  openness  of  our  society  which 
our  Armed  Forces  defend. 

Like  most  professional  soldiers.  I  am  In- 
tensely proud  of  the  profession  of  arms. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Armed  Forces 
defend  a  free  and  democratic  society  where 
men  have  the  privilege  to  choose  their  pro- 
fession .  .  .  where  institutions  such  as  Texas 
A&M  iwovlde  educational  opportunity  to 
those  who  choose  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Your  own  late  President.  Major  General 
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J.  Earl  Rudder,  exemplified  the  career  of  the 
citizen  soldier  ...  a  career  that  permits  the 
individual  to  develop  tlirough  his  own  dem- 
onstrated ability.  General  Rudder  was  a 
dedicated,  fearless  soldier.  But  he  was  also 
a  reputable  scholar  and  an  inspirational 
leader  as  well.  For  better  than  a  decade,  as 
you  know,  he  headed  this  institution  with 
great  imagination  and  wisdom.  His  legacy 
is  your  enrichment.  His  career  demonstrated 
the  true  meaning  of  service  .  .  .  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  that  comes  from  Individual 
Initiative  and  imagination  .  .  .  that  results 
from  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 

The  leader  In  the  Armed  Forces  today  Is 
not  Just  a  managci  of  violence.  He  must  also 
be  a  master  of  numerous  skills. 

At  the  operating  level,  officers  must  not 
only  be  able  to  master  the  machines  of  war 
and  peace,  they  must  also  be  managers  of 
funds  and  other  resources — business  man- 
agers on  a  large  scale.  They  must  be  experts 
In  transportation,  logistics,  personnel  admin- 
istration, communications,  and  engineering. 
They  must  be  able  to  look  to  our  Nation's 
future  needs  in  research  and  development 
and  be  prepared  to  administer  these  Impor- 
tant and  complex  programs. 

At  the  man-to-man  level,  our  military 
leaders  mu.st  be  able  to  handle  personal,  often 
emotional  problems  .  .  .  problems  of  the 
type  found  In  every  organlz»tlon — Indeed,  In 
society  Itself. 

But  most  Important,  at  the  individual 
level,  the  leader — himself — must  be  able  to 
face  the  dangers  that  every  man  In  uniform 
has  faced  since  time  Immemorial.  He  must  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  physical  hardshia  net 
every  man  is  willing  to  endure.  In  a  society 
which  more  and  more  frequently  rebels  at 
any  idea  of  regimentation,  he  must  readily 
accept  discipline.  And  what  is  often  more 
difficult,  he  must  frequently  be  the  disci- 
plinarian. 

He  must  be  willing  to  accept  and  adjust 
to  a  separated  family  life  when  the  situation 
demands.  And  during  a  time  when  material 
things  have  become  a  principal  Incentive  for 
the  Individual,  he  must  take  pride  in  accom- 
plishment and  service  rather  than  remunera- 
tion. 

Our  Armed  Forces  require  men  of  unusual 
motivation  .  .  .  men  with  the  dedication  to 
serve  their  Nation  for  the  gratification  that 
only  service  to  one's  country  can  give. 

I  firmly  believe  that  you  here  today — after 
all  is  said  and  done — will  be  able  to  look 
back  and  know  that  the  world  Is  Just  a  little 
bit  better  for  your  having  served. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — 

An  organization  that  continues  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  and  holds 
national  Interest  above  self-int«rest  .  .  . 

An  organization  that  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  discipline  .  .  . 

An  organization  that  respects  rule  by  law 
and  order  .  .  . 

An  organization  that  Is  steadfast  and  loyal 
to  our  Nation  .  .  . 

An  organization  that  respects  the  Idealism 
and  fundamentals  on  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded. 

As  you  enter  the  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  you  are  Joining  an  institution  with 
a  proud  heritage  that  predates  the  founding 
of  our  country.  Those  whom  you  will  lead 
will  look  to  you  for  Inspiration,  good  Judg- 
ment, enlightenment  and  wisdom.  Strength 
of  character  and  integrity  must  be  your  hall- 
mark. 

Our  servicemen  deserve  to  be  led  by  the 
best.  I  am  confident  that  you  can  and  will 
meet  this  obligation  as  you  face  the  prob- 
lems that  lie  ahead. 

I  am  proud  to  wear  the  uniform  of  my 
country.  You  will  soon  share  that  same  pride 
Good  luck  and  Godspeed. 
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THE  WAR  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  President  Nixon's  decision  to  send 
American  troops  and  military  supplies 
into  Cambodia,  the  questions  are  being 
asked  again,  Why  are  we  in  Vietnam? 
Why  are  we  so  heavily  involved  in  South- 
east Asia?  What  possible  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia  could  this  country  have 
that  would  cause  us  to  make  such  bloody 
and  costly  sacrifices  in  that  remote  area 
of  the  world? 

In  my  judgment,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  part  of  the  answer  to  a 
larger  question;  namely,  why  has  there 
been  such  a  history  of  conflict  in  the 
world?  Perhaps  a  new  perspective  is 
needed  even  to  raise  this  question  prop- 
erly, a  perspective  gained  through  a  with- 
drawal from  the  daily  turmoil  of  life. 
Such  a  vantage  point  surely  would  be  af- 
forded in  the  peacefulness  of  outer 
space,  a  peacefulness  existing  because  the 
reaches  of  space  are  yet  untouched  by 
man's  conflicting  ambitions.  As  the  as- 
tronauts travel  through  this  void,  or  walk 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  they  must 
gaze  at  an  earth  that  appears  to  be  so 
quiet  and  beautiful.  They  must  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  why  can't  our  planet 
be  as  peaceful  as  it  looks? 

I  believe  this  question  can  best  be  an- 
swered by  examining  the  existing  situa- 
tion in  a  historical  perspective.  Since  the 
dawn  of  time,  man  has  been  at  war  with 
man.  Although  the  struggle  has  taken 
different  forms,  depending  on  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  the  underlying 
theme  has  been  one  of  direct  opposition 
of  beliefs,  of  values,  of  life  styles,  of  two 
opposing  S5'stems. 

Some  students  of  history  have  couched 
this  conflict  in  basic  terms  of  good 
against  evil.  God  against  the  Devil,  tyr- 
army  against  freedom.  Whatever  its 
fundamental  nature,  however,  since  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  the  struggle 
has  taken  a  highly  ideological  turn  and 
has  been  characterized  by  a  battle  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom. 

In  my  lifetime,  the  Communists  have 
waged  a  relentless  battle  to  extend  their 
influence  and  control  over  men  and  na- 
tions. In  the  process,  countries  have  been 
treated  as  pawns  in  a  global  chess  game 
that  has  as  its  goal  the  eradication  of 
freedom  and  the  establishment  of  a  world 
order  based  on  tyranny  and  atheism. 

From  the  time  they  demonstrated  their 
real  objectives,  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  counter  and  frustrate  the 
Communists'  conspiratorial  designs 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Despite 
all  efforts,  though,  the  ideological  map 
of  the  world  has  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  25  years. 

Although  communism  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment emerged  from  the  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1917,  it  did  no*  become  a  world 
threat  until  the  close  oi  World  War  n. 
After  the  war  the  Soviets  consolidated  a 
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primary  base  of  illegitimate  power  by 
ringing  down  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe. 
Behind  this  Iron  Curtain  millions  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  12  nations  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Bulgaria,  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  totalitarian  will  of  the  Communist 
state. 

One  of  the  first  major  postwar  con- 
frontations between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  occurred  in  1946. 
During  World  War  II,  Russia  had  agreed 
to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  however,  the  Soviets  refused  to 
honor  their  agreement;  they  finally  did 
so  only  after  substantial  political  pres- 
sure was  applied  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  year  the  Russians  and 
their  East  European  allies  aided  the 
Greek  Commtmist  guerrillas  in  their  at- 
tempt to  forcefully  overthrow  the  Greek 
Government.  This  endeavor  was  defeated 
by  American  military  and  economic  aid 
which  was  channeled  under  the  Truman 
Doctrine  to  the  embattled  country. 

During  1948  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  occurred  in  Berlin.  In  June,  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  force  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  to  relinquish 
their  joint  control  of  the  city,  the  Soviets 
blockaded  Berlin.  The  allies  responded 
with  a  counterblockade  and  initiated  a 
massive  airlift  to  relieve  the  beleagured 
city.  One  year  later  Russia  lifted  its 
quarantine  and  the  Berlin  crisis 
subsided. 

These  initial  confrontations  infiu- 
enced  the  United  States  to  reverse  its 
traditional  policy  of  avoiding  permanent 
alliances.  In  1949,  the  United  States  and 
11  European  nations  signed  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  NATO  was  bom.  In 
this  fashion,  the  countries  of  Belgium, 
Canada.  Denmark,  France.  Great  Brit- 
ain, Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States,  with  the  subsequent  addi- 
tions of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  West  Ger- 
many, banded  together  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  the  Atlantic  commimity. 

During  the  same  year,  however,  the 
Communist  cause  gained  great  impetus 
when  China  fell  to  a  Commimist  revolu- 
tion led  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  United 
States  continued  to  support  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Republic  of  China,  which 
set  up  headquarters  on  Taiwan.  Soon 
Taiwan  and  the  oflfshore  islands,  notably 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  became  a  source 
of  recurring  international  tension. 

Faced  with  a  new  Communist  threat 
from  China,  and  fearing  its  growth  in 
Asia  and  possible  spread  to  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  the  United  States 
instituted  the  Point  4  program.  This  was 
a  program  designed  to  share  U.S.  tech- 
nological skills,  knowledge,  and  equip- 
ment with  underdeveloped  nations  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  develop  their  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  political,  and  human 
resource  potentialities.  It  also  encour- 
aged the  flow  of  US.  private  investment 
capital  to  these  nations. 

Despite  U.S.  efforts,  however,  the  strife 
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continued,  and  in  1950,  the  most  serious 
confrontation  of  the  early  cold  war  oc- 
curred The  scene  was  not  Europe,  but 
the  Far  East.  In  June  of  that  year.  North 
Korean  forces  with  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  in- 
vaded South  Korea.  The  Free  World 
swiftly  responded  and  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  inter- 
vened and  waged  a  relentless  battle  until 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  finally 
agreed  to  in  1953. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties, 
the  Cold  War  centered  again  in  Berlin. 
In  November  1938,  Khrushchev  initiated 
the  second  Berlin  crisis  by  unilaterally 
renounicng  the  validity  of  the  wartime 
agreements  upon  which  the  four-country 
occupation  of  the  city  was  based,  and 
demanding  a  new  settlement  strictly  on 
Soviet  terms.  The  United  SUtes  and  its 
allies  resisted  Soviet  pressures,  however, 
and  the  crisis  temporarily  abated  when 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  President 
Elisenhower  reached  an  understanding  at 
Camp  David  in  September  1959, 

When  John  F,  Kennedy  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  1961.  this  understanding 
evaporated.  Once  again  Khrushchev  be- 
gan to  build  up  international  pressures 
over  Berlin.  The  United  SUtes,  Great 
Britain,  and  Prance  resisted  the  pres- 
sures and  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
A  virtual  stalemate  thus  existed  until  the 
fall,  when  Khrushchev  abandoned  his  de- 
mands, and  world  tensions  subsided 
once  more. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Communists 
heat«d  up  the  cold  war  again,  this  time 
almost  to  the  boiling  point.  In  Septem- 
ber. Khrushchev  placed  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles  and  medium- 
range  b>ombers  in  Cuba,  which  had  been 
secured  as  a  forward  Communist  posi- 
tion by  Castro's  revolution  of  the  late 
fifties.  The  United  States  responded  by 
threatening  to  unleash  its  nuclear  power 
against  the  Soviets  if  their  offensive 
weapons  were  not  removed  from  the 
Island.  After  a  week  of  crisis,  the  Rus- 
sians removed  the  missiles  and  bombers 
and  the  world  relaxed. 

While  the  removal  of  these  instru- 
ments of  war  from  Castro's  Cuba  helped 
remove  commimism's  sting  from  our 
shores,  it  did  not  help  remove  its  infiu- 
ence  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Smce  that  time,  both  the  Soviets  and  the 
Red  Chinese  have  been  using  the  island 
as  a  staging  base  to  promote  Communist 
revolutions  in  the  countries  of  South 
America.  The  United  States  has  reacted 
by  refining  some  of  its  Latin  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
To  date,  our  actions  have  helped  com- 
bat the  spread  of  communism  in  South 
America,  but  prevailing  Latin  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  make  amy 
predictions  of  the  future  impossible, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
been  waging  the  cold  war  for  over  25 
years.  During  that  time  we  have  Joined 
with  other  nations  of  the  free  world  and 
formed  regional  defense  and  security 
pacts.  I  have  already  discussed  NATO; 
chief  among  the  others  are  SEATO  and 
SENTO  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
OAS  in  South  America. 

While  these  agreements  provide  a 
broad-based    bulwark    against    commu- 
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nism.  the  United  States  has  not  been 
content  to  rely  solely  upon  them.  In  an 
effort  to  contain  the  spread  of  Chinese 
communism,  for  example,  we  have 
helped  certain  Asian  and  Pacific  nations 
build  their  social,  political,  and  economic 
institutions.  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Formosa  proudly  stand  today 
as  dramatic  proof  of  the  benefits  of  some 
forms  of  American  foreign  aid. 

In  this  process  of  nation  building,  we 
have  also  constructed  an  arc  of  defense 
posts  in  strategic  areas  of  the  world. 
Major  U.S.  strike  bases  are  located  in 
South  Korea,  Okinawa.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  South  Vietnam,  and  Thai- 
land, as  v,ell  as  the  Pacific  Islands  of 
Guam,  Marianas,  Marshall  Islands, 
and  Midway,  This  line  of  defense  has 
been  drawn  in  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific, 
and  not  on  the  shores  of  the  continental 
United  States  because,  as  was  aptly 
stated  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  are  the  stepping- 
stones  to  our  defeat.  Thus  we  will  fight 
the  enemy  on  our  own  shores  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

The  strength  of  this  arc  of  defense  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  our 
Okinawa  airbase.  There  Is  enough  nu- 
clear firepower  located  on  the  island  to 
reduce  Red  China  to  a  sandy  beach. 
Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would 
take  only  400  atomic  weapons  to  insure 
this  total  destruction.  Of  course,  we 
would  not  unleash  this  nuclear  holocaust 
imless  forced  to,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the 
power,  and  would  use  it  if  necessary, 
helps  keep  the  Communists  in  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  cold  war,  I  submit  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Communists  are  fo- 
menting revolution  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  the  achievement 
of  their  goal  of  world  conquest  and 
domination. 

It  was  to  frustrate  these  conspiratorial 
plans  that  the  United  States  became 
heavily  Involved  in  the  Asian  conflict. 
In  this  connection,  our  actions  in  that 
war-torn  land  are  also  proof  to  the  free 
world  that  this  country  will  not  permit 
the  destiny  of  beleaguered  nations  that 
ask  for  our  assistance  to  be  forcefully 
decided  by  alien  aggressors. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  decade, 
we  have  fought  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam. In  my  judgment,  this  conflict  could 
have  been  concluded  in  our  favor  years 
ago  if  our  then  national  leaders  had  had 
the  will  and  resolve  to  permit  the  mili- 
tary to  win  the  war.  This  was  the  subject 
of  a  personal  policy  statement  which  I 
recently  delivered  supporting  my  con- 
current resolution  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  promptly  and  systematically 
pursue  a  new  policy  of  total  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  I  have  requested  the 
President  to  issue  new  orders  to  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  our  allies  in  the  field. 
Orders  that  will  remain  in  force  until 
North  Vietnam  totally  surrenders,  I  have 
also  urged  him  to  institute  a  plan  of 
action  of  day  and  night  bombardment 
that  win  assure  the  total  destruction  of 
North  Vietnam's  military  and  industrial 
installations;  population  centers  after 
appropriate  notices  of  intention  have 
been    disseminated:    agricultural    pro- 
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duction  lands:  dikes  and  facilities;  trans- 
portation and  communications  lines 
connecting  North  Vietnam  to  neighbor- 
ing countries;  Haiphong  Harbor:  and 
other  sliore  facilities.  In  addition,  a  pro- 
gram of  tactical  commando  raids  by 
South  Vietnamese  into  North  Vietnam 
should  be  implemented.  Finally,  a  total 
air,  land  and  sea  embargo  on  commerce 
between  North  Vietnam  and  other  na- 
tions should  be  established. 

In  regard  to  halting  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  Southeast  Asia,  par- 
ticularly Cambodia,  I  have  urged  Presi- 
dent Nlxcn  to  supply  that  embattled 
country  with  sufficient  U.S.  military 
equipment  and  supplies  together  with  a 
force  of  U.S.  milltar>'  advisers  to  enable 
the  Cambodian  Government  to  withstand 
the  enemy  onslaught.  At  present,  Cam- 
bodian troops  are  ill-equipped  and  ill- 
trained.  They  also  need  our  guidance. 
One  without  the  other  would  be  insuf- 
ficient. 

In  contrast  to  our  bitter  experience  in 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  assistance  I  have  out- 
lined should  be  accompanied  by  massive 
round-the-clock  alrstrikes.  designed  to 
destroy  all  strategic  hamlets,  staging 
and  support  areas  utilized  by  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  embattled  areas 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Thus  American  power 
will  be  focused  on  problem  spots  at  a 
minimum  loss  of  American  life  and  limb. 
I  think  if  these  military  policies  were 
vigorously  pursued  the  aggressors  would 
soon  be  defeated,  and  a  well-earned  peace 
would  settle  on  the  area  for  the  first  time 
in  over  20  years.  The  Communists  have 
demonstrated  that  freedom  for  South- 
east Asia  can  only  be  purchased  by  force. 
Since  they  have  sown  the  wind  with  dis- 
cord and  strife,  let  them  now  reap  a 
whirlwind  of  righteous  American  power 
and  wrath. 

Before  leaving  this  subject.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  make  the  observation 
that  achieving  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  totally  withdraw  its 
military  forces  from  the  area.  More  than 
likely,  residual  forces  would  remain,  as 
they  have  remained  after  the  close  of 
earlier  wars.  For  example,  although 
World  War  II  was  concluded  25  years 
ago.  we  still  have  about  300,000  troops 
stationed  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
NATO  countries.  Another  39.000  men 
are  based  in  Japan.  Moreover,  despite 
the  fact  that  Korean  hostllitleo  ceased  18 
years  ago.  64.000  U.S.  soldiers  still  re- 
main in  South  Korea.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  predict  that  the  current  American 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  long-term 
American  regional  presence,  even  after 
peace  is  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  recent- 
ly sent  allied  forces  on  a  tactical  mission 
into  Cambodia.  The  move  was  designed 
to  clean  out  Communist  sanctuaries  and 
deny  the  Communists  the  unfettered  use 
of  Cambodian  staging  areas  and  supply 
depots.  To  date,  the  mission  has  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  Enormous  amounts 
of  food,  munitions,  and  medical  supplies 
have  been  captured.  Large  numbers  of 
enemy  bunkers,  staging  depots,  and  com- 
mand posts  have  been  destroyed.  Finally, 
thousands  of  enemy  soldiers  have  been 
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killed,  and  thousands  more  captured.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  think  the  Cambodian  mis- 
sion will  yield  the  dividends  the  Presi- 
dent expects  and  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
material  benefit  in  shortening  the  war 
and  facilitating  troop  withdrawals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  national  atten- 
tion and  energies  are  focused  on  South- 
east Asia,  the  Communists  are  dramat- 
ically increasing  their  presence  and  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviets  are  using  Arab-Israeli  problems 
as  a  means  of  extending  Communist  in- 
fluence in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  is 
not  a  new  happenstance;  the  Russians 
mounted  a  program  of  expansion  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1955.  At  that  time  they 
agreed  to  supply  Egypt  with  arms  from 
Communist  bloc  countries.  Following  this 
agreement.  Russia  became  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  Egypt  on  the  international 
scene.  In  addition,  during  the  Mid  East 
war  of  1956,  involving  Britain.  France, 
and  Israel,  the  Soviets  seized  on  the 
volatile  situation  and  exploited  It.  They 
initiated  far-reaching  economic  and 
military  aid  programs  for  the  Arab 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
decade  were  able  to  fashion  considerable 
influence  and  control  in  Arab  councils. 

Today,  the  Soviets  are  renewing  their 
expansionist  efforts  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  are  supplying  Arab  States  with 
military  advisers,  combat  pilots,  ground- 
to-air  missile  experts,  modem  airpower, 
armaments  and  munitions.  If  these 
ominous  trends  continue,  and  if  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  Middle  East  is 
consolidated,  the  area  could  become  hos- 
tile territory  to  U.S.  and  allied  military 
forces.  Should  this  happen,  NATO  se- 
curity and  the  global  balance  of  power 
would  be  greatly  affected.  In  addition, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  oil-rich 
Middle  East  could  be  denied  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  thereby  plac- 
ing potential  economic  strains  on  the 
free  world. 

To  avert  such  an  eventuality  is  why 
the  United  States  should  weigh  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East  care- 
fully, and  cast  its  weight  in  strategic 
places  and  at  appropriate  times.  More- 
over, the  United  States  has  a  vested  in- 
terest in  helping  the  nations  concerned 
work  out  a  mutually  agreeable  resolution 
to  the  conflict,  a  resolution  that  will  in- 
sure the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  cotm- 
trles  involved  and  that  will  preserve  the 
East- West  balance  of  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 

Mr,  Speaker,  by  way  of  summary,  for 
25  years,  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mimists  have  been  locked  in  a  titantic 
struggle  that  has  spanned  the  globe.  In 
the  process  some  nations  have  been  sub- 
verted, overthrown,  and  dominated  by 
the  Reds,  while  the  sovereignty  of  other 
nations  has  been  protected  and  preserved 
by  the  United  States, 

I  predict  that  struggle  will  not  be  end- 
ed in  Vietnam.  Neither  will  It  be  decided 
in  the  Middle  East.  Instead,  I  believe  it 
will  continue  until  one  side  absorbs  the 
other,  until  both  sides  destroy  each  other 
and  the  world,  or  until  we  learn  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  believe  It 
is  of  crucial  Importance  for  Americans 
young  and  old  to  understand  the  nature, 
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the  background,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  struggle  between  communism  and 
freedom.  Understanding  is  necessary  if 
the  resources  of  this  great  country  are 
to  be  fully  focused  on  the  battle  at  hand, 
a  battle  that  has  cost  great  losses  of 
American  life  and  treasure ;  a  battle  that 
wUl  probably  cost  us  more  of  the  same  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  mantle  of  world  leadership  falls 
heavy  on  the  nation  that  wears  it;  the 
costs  of  freedom  come  high  to  the  peo- 
ple who  preserve  it.  Our  Nation  has  not 
shirked  its  leadership  responsibility  in 
the  p£ist;  our  people  have  always  proved 
equal  to  the  sacrifices  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, I  am  confident  such  will  be  the 
case  in  the  future. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  today  that  pos- 
sesses sufficient  human,  industrial,  and 
military  resources  to  lead  the  fight 
against  communism.  Should  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  decide  that  the  battle 
between  communism  and  freedom  is  not 
worth  pursuing,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  surrender  its  leadership 
position,  I  believe  this  generation  will 
not  pass  before  the  forces  of  communism 
dominate  the  world. 

If  the  United  States  did  not  lead  the 
fight  for  freedom,  what  nation  would? 
If  the  United  States  faltered  in  its  his- 
toric task,  what  nation  would  pick  up  the 
fallen  standard? 
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HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  student  unrest,  many  Armed 
Forces  Day  ceremonies  were  canceled  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  military  men 
received  the  thanks  and  the  praise  which 
they  so  rightly  deserve.  Accordingly.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
speech  delivered  to  an  American  Legion 
audience  on  Armed  Forces  Day  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Merna.  who  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Marine  Corps  League: 

Remarks  of  James  E.  Merna.  Aide  to  the 
National  Commandant,  Marine  Corps 
League,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  or  the 
John  M.  Perrt  American  Legion  Post  No. 
1044,  SPARKILL,  N.Y.,  ON  Armed  Forces 
Day,  May   16,  1970 

Congressman  McKneally.  Commander 
Weber,  Program  Chairman  Joe  Martorano. 
Distinguished  Past  Commanders,  fellow 
Legionnaires.  Members  of  the  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary. Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

Its  a  real  delight  and  honor  to  be  here 
this  evening.  After  seeing  so  many  friends 
and  familiar  faces,  my  visit  reminds  me  that 
time  passes  very  quickly.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Tappan  Zee  High  School  graduating 
class  of  1950 — one  of  my  classmates  then  who 
is  now  one  of  your  more  notable  members,  is 
Bill  Crable.  recently  named  Captain  cf  the 
Orangetown  Police  Force. 
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The  last  20  years  have  certainly  gone  by 
quickly.  In  looking  back,  I  only  wish  that  old 
friend  BUI  had  been  connected  with  the 
Orangetown  Police  during  our  school  days — 
when  I  seemed  to  be  getting  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble — like  the  time  when  I  was  about  14 
and  "borrowed"  Caputo's  row-boat  during  a 
lunch-hour  break  In  Plermont  and  rowed 
across  the  Hudson  River — and  stayed  away 
from  St.  Agnes.  AWOL  you  might  say,  for 
about  7  days.  Some  people  In  Plermont  still 
call  me  "rowboat"  to  this  day. 

Or  the  time  when  I  actually  borrowed 
Jug-Head  Jeseup's  bicycle  when  caddying 
got  slack  one  day  at  the  Rockland  Country 
Club,  and  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
loaned  it  to  me.  reported  it  missing,  and 
when  I  showed  up  with  it  later,  was  brought 
to  a  quick  and  thorough  accounting  for  It  at 
the  Sparkill  Police  Station.  I  also  got  to 
know  Bill's  Uncle  Jack  Smith  pretty  well 
then.  too.  He  was  the  one  who  was  always 
picking  me  up  along  Route  9W  or  in  New 
York  City  when  I  ventured  forth  from  St. 
Dominic's  or  St.  Agnes,  without  authoriza- 
tion. All  I  can  say  now  is.  thank  God  he 
brought  me  back.  I'd  hate  to  consider  what 
might  have  been,  had  he  not  done  so! 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  evening. 
I  decided  to  follow  a  rule  attributable  to 
Winston  Churchill  who  once  said,  "Treat  an 
address  like  a  skirt — keep  It  long  enough  to 
cover  the  subject,  but  short  enough  to  be 
interesting." 

Ever  since  leaving  Rockland  County,  and 
with  time  out  for  Marine  Corps  service  and 
college.  I  have  been  living  in  the  Maryland 
suburbs  of  Washington,  DC.  While  Wash- 
ington is  recognized  as  the  center  of  po- 
litical power,  its  very  peculiarities,  however, 
tend  to  insulate  those  who  live  there  from 
the  real  problems — and  more  particularly — 
the  vital  contributions — of  America.  This  Is 
why  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  In  Hometown. 
America,  here  in  Rockland  County,  Neic 
York,  on  this  special  occasion. 

It's  truly  a  great  personal  honor  to  share 
this  evening  with  you.  I  mention  this  speciO- 
cally  because  as  Art  Bucbwald  recently 
pointed  out  In  one  of  bis  syndicated  col- 
umns, the  most  popular  speakers  these  days, 
at  many  other  forums,  are  largely  the  stu- 
dent revolutionaries,  black  militants,  those 
advocating  the  legalization  of  pot,  or  those 
who  are  back  from  cutting  sugar  cane  In 
Cuba.  I  think  it's  a  crying  shame  that  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  podlums  being  made 
available  to  anyone  these  days  who  speaks 
out  in  defense  of  America  and  her  men  In 
uniform. 

Vice  President  Agnew  s&ld  the  same  thing, 
in  so  many  words,  earlier  this  week  when  be 
was  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press  as  saying 
that  he  would  like  to  explain,  discuss,  and 
debate  Administration  policy  on  college 
campuses,  but  feels  there  is  no  chance  now 
for  him  to  be  heard.  He  told  the  Governors 
Conference  at  the  White  House  that  be 
would  like  to  appear  on  campuses  himself, 
but  faces  the  prospect  of  being  shouted 
down  by  militants  and  not  being  beard.  Isn't 
that  a  sad  commentary  of  our  times  when 
those  who  scre&m  the  loudest  about  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  would  deny  this  same 
basic  right  of  freedom  of  speech  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  our  Vice  President  and  to  all 
others  of  our  citizens? 

I'm  here  tonight  for  another  reason — ever 
since  I  heard  another  truly  great  American 
and  a  distinguished  Marine,  General  Lewis 
W.  Walt.  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  remark:  "It's  up  to  us.  if  we 
believe  In  this  country,  we'd  better  get  out 
and  start  speaking  up  for  it — and  lead  these 
l>eople  in  the  right  direction."  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  General  Walt  was  directing  these 
remarks  to  you — and  to  me  , 

Today  being  Armed  Forces  Day.  a  day  set 
aside  by  the  Congress  In  1949  to  honor  the 
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Nations  military  services.  I  thought  It  would 
be  an  approrplate  time  to  comment  on  the 
situation  currently  facing  our  military  es- 
tablishment. 

Times  has  certainly  changed.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  the  American  soldier  was 
called  a  Minuteman.  In  World  War  I,  he 
became  a  doughboy,  while  In  World  W.ir  II 
and  Korea,  the  popular  name  was  O  I.  Now, 
In  Vietnam,  the  name  of  the  American  fight- 
ing man  has  been  changed  to  that  of  "fool." 
Our  Armed  Forces  today  are  not  only  under 
rire  In  Vietnam  and  at  a  few  other  hot  spots 
around  the  world,  they  are  also  under  heavy 
Are  on  the  home  front.  Our  troops  are  used 
to  Are  from  an  enemy,  but  the  low  blows 
being  hurled  at  them  from  Inside  their  own 
country  hurt-  even  more  Because  of  the  con- 
stitutional arrangement  which  they  would 
never  want  to  change,  our  men  In  uniform 
cannot  return  such  Are  directly.  But  you  and 
I  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  America's 
27  million  living  veterans  can  and  must  come 
to  their  defense.  When  each  of  us  joined  the 
service,  we  saw  a  freedom  worth  protecting 
and  a  way  of  life  worth  defending  This 
same  is  no  less  valid  or  important  today. 

A  eood  friend  of  this  Post  and  of  so  many 
people  in  this  aiidlence  tonight  recently 
voiced  similar  comments  about  this  great 
American  fighting  spirit  that  has  seen  our 
Nation  through  thick  and  thin  for  almost  200 
y?ars.  He's  one  who  has  had  the  greatest 
beneficial  effect  on  me  personally.  In  my  life- 
time, and  Is  still  guiding  me  and  so  many 
others,  even  to  this  day  I  thought  so  much  of 
this  outstanding  American,  and  still  do.  that 
I  named  my  first  son  after  him.  I'm  referring 
to  no  one  other  than  the  former  Coach  and 
Athletic  Director  at  St.  Agnes — Mr.  Jim 
Faulk 

As  you  probably  know.  Coach  Faulk  and 
his  wife  Betty  have  been  residing  for  the  past 
few  years  in  Orlando.  Florida.  And  there's 
hardly  an  old-timer  from  Rockland  County 
vacationing  In  Florida  these  days  and  over 
the  years  that  hasn't  stopped  by  to  visit  the 
Jim  Faulk's.  Their  door  has  always  been 
wide  open — as  wide  as  their  hearts — and 
their  number  of  friends  Is  legion. 

I  mentioned  In  a  recent  letter  to  Coach 
Faulk  that  I  had  been  Invited  to  speak  to  the 
members  of  the  John  M.  Perry  Post  tonight. 
I  asked  him  If  he  had  a  message  that  he 
would  like  me  to  convey  to  you  at  this  time. 
In  addition  to  sending  his  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  everyone  here  tonight,  he  expressed 
a  few  thoughts  which  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  to  you. 

"One  thing  I  would  like  for  70U  to  mention 
at  the  dinner.  Jim."  he  said.  "Is  that  I  first 
came  In  contact  with  the  Legion  when  Mr. 
Marie  Masuccl  came  to  the  school  at  St. 
Agnes  to  present  the  Graduating  Class  two 
prizes — and  that  fine  relationship  continued 
through  the  years."  "And  most  Important." 
he  went  on  to  say.  "that  the  people  of  that 
area — Plermont.  SparklU,  and  St.  Agnes 
represent  what  this  America  really  stands 
for "  "Their  loyality  was  always  unques- 
tioned, their  dedication  100  percent,  and 
they  proved  to  be  the  greatest  fighters  in  the 
world  "  "Proof  of  their  courage  and  sacrifice." 
he  added.  "Is  evident  In  the  Sparklll  Square 
on  Memorial  Day  where  so  many  crosses  are 
on  display."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "No  two 
towns  in  Rockland  County  together  gave  so 
many  of  their  youths  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom In  World  War  11  "  In  a  PS.  he  added, 
"Tell  old  Eddie  Harlan  I  often  refer  to  him 
at  age  over  70  marching  10  to  12  miles  In 
parades  carrying  the  American  Flag  when 
some  of  these  punks  want  to  spit  on  It  and 
burn  it." 

That  Is  the  mark  of  the  finest  of  men,  a 
great  leader  and  loyal  American,  Coach  Jim 
Faulk,  and  the  memories  he  treasures  and 
the  high  tribute  he  has  deservedly  paid  to 
the  members  of  this  Post. 
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He's  still  keeping  quite  active  as  usiial  in 
Florida,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  recently 
helped  organize  the  Orlando  Detachment  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League  and  became  a  char- 
ter member.  He  also  recently  retired  as  a  full 
Colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Now 
you  can  recall  why  so  many  St.  Agnes  men 
enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps.  We  had  early 
and  proper  guidance,  not  only  from  Coach 
Faulk  and  the  good  Sisters  at  St.  Dominic's 
and  St.  Agnes  but  also  from  those  who  took 
a  personal  Interest  In  us  as  Individuals  such 
as  our  beloved  High  School  Principal  Mr. 
Anthony  G.  B&rone.  and  coaching  greats 
Malt  Rotelll  and  Nick  Mottola,  and  the  rest 
of  the  'faculty  at  Tappan  Zee.  I  wish  the 
same  could  be  said  for  some  of  our  misguided 
youth  in  our  country  today. 

We  have  cause  to  be  concerned  about  some 
of  our  youth  today,  especially  those  on  the 
side  of  the  violent  New  Left — whose  heroes 
are  Che  Guavera,  Mao,  and  Lenin — who  vio- 
late the  law  for  political  purposes — who  seek 
maximum  publicity  for  their  actions  but 
often  do  not  care  whether  they  attain  their 
goals- — who  spout  hatred  for  an  economy  that 
lavishes  on  them  more  comforts  than  eaxUer 
societies  bestowed  on  their  Kings. 

These  "new  barbarians,"  as  they  have  been 
called  by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  are  found  today  on  uni- 
versity campuses.  In  various  public  demon- 
strations and  protests,  and  elsewhere,  though 
they  represent  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
numbers  participating  In  these  movements. 
They  care  nothing  for  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  law.  They  believe  that  the  relative- 
ly civilized  society  In  which  they  Ihe  Is  so 
totally  rotten  that  no  remedy  short  of  the 
destruction  of  that  society  will  suffice.  These 
are  the  type  of  forces  that  are  hard  at  work 
today  to  capture  the  mind  of  the  American 
serviceman  and  our  society  In  general. 

Time  is  a  critical  factor  and  Hanoi  is  look- 
ing at  all  of  us  here  In  the  United  States  to 
see  whether  the  American  public  has  the  will 
and  the  patience  to  stick  It  out  In  Vietnam. 
Compounding  this  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  an  era  of  Impatience.  Every- 
one— and  young  people  in  particular — more 
and  more  are  demanding,  or  at  least  are  being 
conditioned  to  expect,  an  Immediate  solution 
to  their  problems.  Tomorrow  is  not  soon 
enough.  We  have  Instant  communications 
and  want  Instant  gratification  of  our  desires. 
Fortunately,  we  can  all  take  great  pride  In 
the  young  men  in  our  armed  forces  today,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  accept  their  service 
obligations  conscientiously  and  without  hesi- 
tation. The  Job  that  our  young  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen,  and  Marines  are  doing  for  us  In 
Southeast  Asia  today  and  in  other  troubled 
areas  of  the  free  world  is  unparalleled — to  a 
degree  unknown  In  previous  wars. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  privilege  to  meet  and 
talk  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  young 
wounded  Marines,  sailors,  and  soldiers  from 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital,  many  of  whom  paid  a  ter- 
rible and  permanent  price  for  their  service. 
I  have  been  to  services  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  for  scores  of  American  servicemen 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  Vietnam, 
I  have  visited,  consoled,  and  counselled  with 
many  of  their  parents  and  widows,  and  Just 
two  weeks  ago  in  Washington  at  a  rally  .n 
Constitution  Hall  spearheaded  by  Senator 
Dole  of  Kansas  and  co-sponsored  by  your  own 
Congressman  Martin  McKneally,  I  met  some 
of  our  recently  released  Prlsoners-Of-War  and 
the  anguished  families  of  some  of  our  1500 
Americans  who  are  still  missing  In  action  or 
are  being  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, some  for  as  long  a.i  6  years  without 
a  single  word  as  to  their  fate  or  condition. 

These  are  the  men  whom  we  honor  today 
on  Armed  Forces  Day — young  men  and 
women  from  all  services,  all  walks  of  life,  all 
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races,  and  all  parts  of  our  country.  Their 
morale  Is  high — and  they  know  what  they're 
fighting  for. 

A  young  Marine  from  Pennsylvania,  writing 
home  from  Vietnam  last  December,  best  ex- 
plained It  all  when  he  said:  "As  far  as  the 
demonstrators  and  peaceniks  go,  I  believe 
each  man  has  the  right  to  demonstrate,  to 
say  what  he  wants  to  and  to  take  lawful 
action  to  achieve  his  goals  ....  It's  up  to 
them  to  live  their  lives  as  they  wish,  tts  long 
as  in  exercising  their  own  ireedoms,  they 
don't  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  others.  Let 
them  call  for  peace,  but  let  them  know  that 
there  Is  a  cost  for  peace.  Would  they  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it?  No  man  wants  peace  more 
than  the  guy  who  has  bullets  flying  past  his 
head.  .  .  ." 

Two  months  after  expressing  these  senti- 
ments, this  19  year  old  Marine  was  killed  in 
Vietnam.  This  message  I  believe  bears  re- 
peating time  and  time  again,  by  you  and  I, 
to  today's  younger  generation. 

The  United  States  is  truly  the  land  of  the 
free,  but  only  because  of  the  brave! 


•FACE  OP  NE-W  YORK'  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY EXHIBIT 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Javits 
and  I  were  delighted  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  attended  the  recent  reception 
in  the  Capitol  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
"Face  of  New  York"  exhibit,  including 
two  of  the  Senate's  most  distinguished 
photographers.  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Baker. 

The  exhibit  of  24  photographs  is  cur- 
rently on  display  in  the  main  reception 
room  of  my  oflSces  in  the  Old  Senate 
Building.  It  is  presented  in  cooperation 
with  Famous  Photographers  School  of 
Westport,  Conn.,  and  represents  the 
photographic  work  being  done  by  its 
home-study  students  throughout  New^ 
York  State. 

The  photographers  and  the  titles  of 
their  works  featured  in  the  "Face  of  New 
York"  exhibit  are: 

Mr.  Bernard  K.  Baderian,  New  York 
City,  "Winter." 

Mr.  John  J.  Bergeron.  Poughkeepsie. 
"Catskill  Farm." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Berkley,  Far  Rockaway. 
"Terminal  at  Night." 

Mr.  William  J.  Bertoldi,  Hopewell 
Junction,  "Pigeons." 

Mr.  William  T.  Bossert,  Pleasantville. 
"Indian  Steelworker.  " 

Mr.  John  L.  Burke,  Glen  Oaks,  "Ship 
on  Brooklyn  Waterfront." 

Miss  Patricia  Gavanaugh,  New  York 
City,  "Grant's  Tomb." 

Mr.  William  T.  Dermis,  Jamaica, 
"Autumn  Forest." 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Frampton,  Yorktown 
Heights.  "Kitten-Mixed  Breed." 

Mr.  John  A.  Gulardo.  Brooklyn.  "Sun- 
rise-New York  Harbor." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Kelley,  Jr..  Greene. 
"Winter  Scene  of  Farm." 

Mr.  Art  Kilcup.  New  York  City.  "Boy 
Playing  Ball  in  Park." 

Mr.    Wilfred-Alexander    Lewis,    New 
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York  City,  "The  Young  Ladies  of  Har- 
lem." 

Mr.  Efton  C.  Masters.  Bronx.  "The 
Village." 

Miss  Alice  K.  Miller,  New  York  City, 
"Fall." 

Miss  Marlis  Muller,  New  York  City, 
"Children  on  Step." 

Mr.  Marc  Renard,  Brooklyn,  "Cathe- 
dral." 

Mr.  King  Rich,  New  York  City.  "Wall 
Street  Synagogue." 

Mrs.  Brenda  Rowntree.  Penfleld, 
"Grape  Country  in  the  Finger  Lakes. 
New  York." 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Toerper,  Chappaqua, 
"Winter  Fun." 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Tong,  Brooklyn,  "Stroll- 
ing on  the  Boardwalk." 

Mr.  Jose  Valjalo,  New  York  City, 
"Lower  Manhattan." 

Mr.  Scott  Webber,  Stony  Point,  "Last 
Supper   Scene — Metropolitan   Opera." 

I  invite  Senators  and  their  staffs  to 
stop  by  my  office  to  see  this  fine  exhibit 
of  photographs  by  some  of  my  con- 
stituents. 


MINORITY  VERSUS  MAJORITY 
RULE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  many  campus  riots  and 
disturbances,  many  of  the  colleges  across 
the  countrj'  have  been  forced  to  close. 
As  a  result  of  this,  many  of  the  students 
who  are  earnestly  seeking  an  education 
are  being  denied  this  priulege  and  op- 
portunity. 

I  think  it  is  past  time  for  firm  action 
in  dealing  with  that  minority  of  students 
who  are  responsible  for  creating  chaos 
on  our  campuses.  The  majority  of  the 
students  who  are  not  participating  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  the  most.  In 
our  free  society,  citizens  have  the  right 
to  express  their  opinions  and  opposition 
to  governmental  policies  with  which  they 
do  not  agree.  But  to  engage  in  raucous, 
illegal  and  self-defeating  conduct  re- 
sulting in  arson,  destruction  of  property, 
and  physical  violence  is  not  true  dissent, 
but  a  trampling  of  the  rights  of  others. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  a  young  man. 
Bill  Harner.  of  my  district  who  is  a 
student  and  who  is  earnestly  seeking  an 
education.  I  believe  he  expresses  the 
views  of  many  of  the  students  who  are 
not  engaged  in  illegal  conduct  on  the 
campuses,  but  who.  nonetheless,  are  be- 
ing denied  the  educational  opportunities 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  letter  follows : 

Monroe,  Ohio. 

I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  people  wake 
up  and  take  an  Interest  in  what  Is  happen- 
ing around  them. 

A  sad  thing  has  happened  in  the  state  of 
Ohio:  most  of  the  universities,  including  the 
Miami-Middletown  Branch  Campus,  have 
been  closed.  Why?  Because  of  a  minority  of 
students.  This  minority  yells  that  their 
rights  have  been  trampled.  Well,  my  rights 
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and  the  rights  of  others  are  being  infringed 
upon  by  these  students. 

I  aim  a  veteran  of  three  years  service  with 
the  United  States  Army;  now,  I  attend  night 
classes  at  the  Mlami-Mlddletown  Campus  as 
well  as  work  full  time  at  Armco  Steel,  and 
I  take  my  education  seriously.  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  my  wife  Is  due  to  graduate  in  June 
with  a  B.S.  In  elementary  education.  It  now 
seems  doubtful  that  she  will  graduate  at  all 
since  the  university  Is  closed. 

I  was  taught,  while  growing  up,  to  respect 
people  and  their  feelings  and  the  govern- 
ment. If  I  disagreed  with  actions  taken  by 
people  or  the  government,  I  could  voice  my 
disagreement  non-vlolently.  The  rights  of 
free  sjjeech  and  dissent  should  not  be  taken 
lightly    as    have    been    by   the   minorities. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  genera- 
tion gap,  and  this  Is  the  reason  there  Is  a 
lack  of  understanding  between  some  stu- 
dents and  some  adults.  I  am  a  student:  I  dis- 
agree very  much  with  the  student  minority's 
actions  and  opinion. 

To  me.  it  seems  that  the  minority  wants 
to  be  understood,  but  who  do  they  try  to  un- 
derstand? if  the  Establishment  was  not  try- 
ing to  understand  them,  the  shooting  in- 
cident at  Kent  State  would  have  happened 
a  long  time  before  this. 

They  say  that  they  want  peace,  but  all 
they  display  is  violence.  Is  this  what  we  as 
Americans  want?  It  seems  that  way  because 
all  we  do  is  ask  them  to  stop  being  violent 
and  we  wUl  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement 
concerning  their  demands. 

When  a  student  Is  arrested  for  destroying 
property,  he  Is  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct. Why  Isnt  he  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct,  destruction  of  property,  and.  In 
some  cases,  charged  with  assault  and  bat- 
terj'?  Sc«ne  people  say  that  better  laws  will 
come  from  student  disorders.  Are  new  laws 
what  we  need?  If  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies were  permitted  to  enforce  the  laws,  new 
laws  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  National  Guard  are  being  called  kill- 
ers, but  are  they?  If  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty had  not  taken  place.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  National  Guard  would  have 
been  called  onto  the  Kent  State  campus.  TTie 
fault  of  the  four  deaths  rests  absolutely  with 
the  radical  leaders  who  provoked  the  riot. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  are  also  civilians.  The  killings 
should  not  have  happened,  and  the  right 
to  dissent  should  not  be  considered  the 
right  to  destroy. 

The  minority  In  most  colleges  has  asked 
for  the  removal  of  ROTC  from  their  cam- 
puses. Don't  they  realize  that  they  are  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  others  still  further? 
The  removal  of  ROTC  would  deny  some  stu- 
dents scholarships  granted  by  this  program. 
They  would  be  denying  the  right  for  any 
young  man  who  might  wish  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  as  an  officer  to  do  so.  The 
ROTC  program  Is  not  mandatory  for  any 
student.  So,  why  should  there  be  a  demand 
for  Its  removal?  Several  students  have  told 
me  that  It  Is  symbolic  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  hope  that  these  students  are  not  under 
the  illusion  to  think  that  without  an  army 
there  will  be  peace.  As  long  as  there  Is  greed 
of  any  kind  in  human  beings,  there  will  be 
conflicts  and  wars.  When  the  day  comes  that 
every  country  is  at  an  equal  balance  In 
power,  so  as  not  to  be  a  threat  to  each  other, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  peace. 

If  the  students  want  a  change  so  badly, 
why  don't  they  study  harder  in  school  be- 
cause from  the  colleges  of  today  come  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  then  Is  the  time 
for  change.  If  necessary. 

Are  we.  the  majority  of  Americans,  going 
to  stand  silently  and  allow  a  few  people  to 
Incite  a  revolution  which  will  destroy  all 
that  this  country  stands  for.  or  are  we  going 
to  counteract  before  It  Is  too  late? 

C.   W.    (Bnx)    HAfi^iES. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL  HONOR  AWARDS 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  very  im- 
pressive ceremony  was  held  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  in  Washington  on  May  19.  1970. 
The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  the 
annual  honor  awards  to  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  My  colleagiue 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska),  spoke 
about  this,  and  his  remarks  appear  on 
page  16742  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  May  22,  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fore- 
word contained  in  the  program  for  that 
occasion  and  written  by  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  and  also  the  remarks 
made  by  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
James  E.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FoKEwoao 

Success  Is  not  an  accident.  It  Is  created  by 
people. 

Today  we  honor  people  who  have  put 
"something  extra"  into  their  work — that 
"something"  that  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween mediocrity  and  excellence,  between 
"sparkle"  and  "hum-drum." 

Their  achievements  are  cause  for  real  satis- 
faction and  individual  pride  for  all  of  us  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  we  recognize  them  today,  we  honor  all 
members  of  the  USDA  organization — the 
thousands  of  dedicated  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. Their  talents  and  devotion  com- 
bined with  their  work  place  the  Department 
In  a  p>osltlon  to  move  vigorously,  enthu- 
siastically and  creatively  Into  the  decade  of 
the  Seventies. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  referred  to  the  1970's  as  an  era 
of  the  "greatest  opportunity  for  progress  of 
any  people  In  world  history.  "  I  know  we 
count  on  your  continued  support  and  help 
in  fulfilling  that  opportunity. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  in  the  year  ahead : 

To  increasing  farm  Income  to  a  level  near- 
er that  of  nonfarm  Income. 

To  an  end  of  poverty-caused  hunger  In 
America  for  all  time. 

To  creating  a  new  kind  of  "countryside- 
urban  living"  In  what  we  now  call  Rural 
America,  providing  it  with  enough  good  jobs 
to  draw  more  of  our  people  back  from  metro- 
politan centers. 

To  a  new  surge  of  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment in  bringing  added  quality  to  our  en- 
vironment. 

To  research  that  brings  new  knowledge  to 
bear  on  social,  physical,  and  economic  prob- 
lems; to  management  of  our  public  lands  for 
the  greatest  public  good;  to  enhsmcement 
of  our  forest,  soil,  and  water  resources;  and 
to  further  Improvement  of  our  credit  serv- 
ices. 

And,  recognizing  the  magnlflcent  accom- 
plishments of  the  Nation's  agricultural  in- 
dustry, to  continue  to  help  all  citizens  en- 
Joy  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  Na- 
tion's extraordinary  agricultural  output. 

As  private  citizens  and  as  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  let  us  all  pledge 
yet  another  year  of  achievement. 

Cliftord  M,  Hardin, 
Secretmry  of  AgrieuUvr*. 
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Remakks  Made  by  Commissioner  James  E. 
Johnson  in  the  Presentation  or  the 
WiiJX\M  A.  Jump  Memorial  Awards  on  May 
19.  1970.  .AT  the  Sylvan  Theater 
I  am  delighted  to  see  a  positive  program 
In  our  counirv  and  that  outstanding  people 
are  being  recognized  for  their  contribution. 
I  think  more  programs  of  this  type  should 
be  displayed  throughout  our  country  but  I 
am  very  much  hurt  to  And  that  we  do  not 
get.  i»nde  coverage  from  our  news  media 
when  we  have  a  positive  program  However, 
if  I  had  announced  that  I  was  going  to  speak 
on  Black  power  or  the  destruction  of  our 
Government  and  Its  system,  you  could  hardly 
get  Into  this  area  for  stumbling  over  tele- 
vision cables,  newspaper  and  radio  people. 
I  believe  the  news  media  could  do  this 
country  a  great  big  favor  Just  by  keeping 
some  of  those  other  negaUve  programs  ofT 
television  and  out  of  our  newspapers  and 
allowing  a  positive  program  such  as  this  to 
take  its  place  In  this  country  of  ours  we 
must  start  accenUng  the  poslUve  and 
eliminating  the  negative 


SCIENTIFIC    STUDY    OF    OCEAN 
FLOOR 


HON. 


J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  fsiscinating  studies  being  conducted 
today  in  the  field  of  innerspace  explora- 
tion, is  Tektite  2.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  Tektite  2  en- 
gages a  number  of  students  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Robert  Helmreich  from 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Texas  and  nine  psychologi- 
cal observers,  who  are  capably  and  am- 
bitiously compiling  a  scientific  study  of 
the  ocean  floor.  From  this  study  will 
come  new  and  adventuresome  ideas  on 
developing  and  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  seas. 

The  fact  that  our  population  is  rapidly 
increasing  while  our  natural  resources 
are  decreasing  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  find  new  food  sources  and  even  more 
space  for  the  future. 

Because  this  is  a  most  interesting  con- 
cept and  one  which  holds  great  promise 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world,  I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
reprint  the  following  news  about  this 
valuable  program  at  the  edge  of  our  next 

frontier: 

Tektite  2 

Great  Lameshur  Bey.  St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands — If  it's  your  hang-up  that  you  can't 
work  with  someone  peering  over  your  shoul- 
der, kindly  of  America's  Aquanauts  perform- 
ing their  scientific  exploration  of  the  ocean 
deep  in  the  Tektite  n  Project. 

There  they  are.  living  and  working  down 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  custom  built 
house  with  a  fantastic  ever-changing  view, 
members  of  a  five-man  scientific  team  carry- 
ing on  an  Intensive  20-d3y  study  of  a  par- 
ticular subject  in  their  favorite  discipline, 
with  ouuide  Interference  cut  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

But  watching  over  them  constantly,  even 
In  sleep,  as  inconspicuous  as  a  one-Inch  lens 
can  be,  is  the  ever-present  round-the-clock 
surveillance  of  the  behavioral  program  ob- 
servers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Helm- 
reich. assistant  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  University  of  Texas,  are  the 
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nine  psychological  observers  from  that  uni- 
versity. 

Every  six  minutes — 10  times  an  hour —the 
observers  punch  computer  cards  which  note: 
Territoriality — the  amount  of  time  spent 
where  In  the  habitat  (for  example,  sacktlme. 
working  at  housekeeping  or  at  their  specific 
studies) . 

Solitude — frequency  and  location  of  soli- 
tary behavior.  (No  Aquanaut  is  ever  allowed 
out  of  the  habitat  for  a  solitary  swim.  He 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  teammate. ) 

Type  of  activity — direct  marine  science, 
science  support  work,  habitat  maintenance 
and  repair,  self-maintenance,  Maintenance 
of  others,  group  recreation.  Idling,  solitary 
recreation,  sleeping. 

Qregariousnesa — type  and  duration  of  In- 
teractions with  topside  (through  the  com- 
munications systems)  and  with  peers  below. 
Postural  and  motion  date — record  of  p>06- 
tural  and  movement  categories  to  provide  an 
index  of  tension  and  energy  expenditure. 

Other  recorded  information  includes  the 
dive  record  (actlvlUes  and  time  In  the  water 
outside  the  habitat,  topside  communication, 
sleep  record,  meal  record  (including  partici- 
pation in  preparation  and  cleanup),  and  a 
number  of  otiier  observations — including  a 
self -re port. 

Dr.  Helmreich  visits  the  work  program  at 
Intervals.  In  his  absence,  James  Holland 
LeFan  of  Temple,  a  graduate  student  and  a 
research  associate  to  the  assistant  chairman, 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  as  psychological 
observers,  the  eight  other  Texas  students 
here  with  LePan  are  certified  scuba  divers 
and  between  missions — when  they  have 
nothing  to  observe — help  to  take  down  to  the 
habitat,  the  necessary  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  next  mission. 

Making  up  the  Texas  contingent  now  here 
are  Daniel  C.  Pitts  of  4316  Norwich.  Fort 
Worth;  Charles  I.  Pltzslmmons  of  2902  Hemp- 
hill Park.  Austin;  Glen  Ash  worth,  700  S. 
Washington,  Kaufman;  Larry  L.  Lester,  Fred- 
ericksburg; Jeb  McNew  of  Nocona  and  Azle; 
Herbert  Mark  Althaus.  708  Texas  Avenue, 
Austin,  all  seniors;  Luden  H.  Caf>ehart,  104 
Westhaven,  Austin,  a  graduate  student,  and 
Barry  C.  Everett.  257  Park  Place,  Lancaster,  a 
Junior. 

David  L.  Croft,  a  sc^homore  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas  and  a  resident  of  Austin, 
is  working  as  special  assistant  to  Dr.  James 
W.  Miller,  the  director  of  Tektite  II  for  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Interior. 

Other  University  of  Texas  students  who 
will  be  here  before  the  aggressive  program 
of  scientific  ocean-bottom  research  Is  ended 
November  1 .  are : 

Kenneth  W.  Wilson  of  Victoria.  David  Law- 
lor  of  217  Wlndcrest.  San  Antonio;  Mike 
Sandldge  of  Fredericksburg;  Fred  Bldelspach 
of  Henderson.  Brian  Owen  Peterson  of  Aus- 
tin; R.  Bryan  Perry  of  3806  Parkwood.  Waco; 
Gregory  Warr  of  Center,  all  seniors. 

Edward  Malewltz  of  4814  Braesvalley.  Hous- 
ton, and  Brian  Robinson  of  Dallas,  both  Jun- 
iors; Larry  Schemrttz  of  Roby  and  Michael 
Holm  of  Moulton,  both  graduate  students, 
and  Robert  Hugh  Pitts,  brother  of  Daniel 
Pitts,  of  4316  N.  Norwich.  Fort  Worth,  a 
sophomore. 
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the  Sunday,  May  24,  1970,  El  Paso  Times 

editorial  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues. 

(Prom  the  El  Paso  Times.  May  24,  1970 1 

Caxtse  of  Riots 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  Is  not  one 
of  those  who  are  puzzled  by  riots  on  U.S. 
campuses — he  lays  the  blame  on  a  "small 
hardcore  of  hell-raisers  who  want  to  overturn 
the  system  for  the  sake  of  chaos  alone." 

"They   burn,   pillage  and   destroy  because 
they  rebel  against   their   lack  of  creativity. 
"Although  they  are  few  In  number,  they 
have  had  a  shattering  impact." 

Agnew's  remarks  came  during  a  speech  In 
Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  was  appearing  at  a 
fund-raising  dinner  of  Texas  Republicans. 

"Campus  dissenters  are  encouraged  by  an 
equally  small  number  of  faculty  members 
who  apparently  cannot  compete  legitimately 
within  the  system  or  do  not  choose  to  do 
so.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  this  hard- 
core of  faculty  and  students  should  be  identi- 
fied and  dismissed  from  the  otherwise 
healthy  body  of  college  community  lest  they, 
like  a  cancer,  destroy  It,"  he  said. 

There  Is  a  world  of  truth  In  what  the  vice 
president  says.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
all  of  the  campus  troubles  would  have  broken 
out  by  themselves  and  a  pattern  seems  to 
emerge  when  you  look  at  the  overall  picture. 
Some  have  charged  that  a  small  group  of  dis- 
senters flit  from  campus  to  campus.  Inciting 
trouble,  and  fade  out  when  the  actual  trou- 
ble begins.  If  there  has  been  any  swjtual 
evidence  of  this,  we  have  not  seen  It. 

Our  complaint  about  the  whole  situation 
Is  that  It  will  damage  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Shut-downs  or  strikes  or  riots  or  sit-ins 
or  what  have  you  have  certainly  Interrupted 
the  normal  routine  of  those  who  go  to  col- 
lege to  get  an  education.  Too  many  weak- 
kneed  college  administrators  have  been  giv- 
ing In  to  outrageous  demands  vpithout  ever 
stopping  to  think  of  the  consequences. 

Agnew  also  had  some  remarks  on  his  criti- 
cism of  the  news  business. 
He  said: 

"Every  time  I  criticize  what  I  consider  to 
be  excesses  and  faults  in  the  news  business. 
I  am  accused  of  repression  and  the  leaders 
of  the  various  professional  groups  wave  the 
First  Amendment  at  me. 

"That  happens  to  be  my  amendment  too. 
It  guarantees  my  free  speech  as  much  as  It 
does  their  freedom  of  the  press." 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  Splro  T. 
Agnew  and  his  views,  he  stands  up  for  what 
he  believes  and  makes  good  reading. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 


THE  COLUMBL^  RECORDS  VIEW  ON 
VIOLENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  new  icxxico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  most  of  the  national  news  media  criti- 
cism of  Vice  President  Agnew,  the  El 
Paso  Times.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  expressed 
the  consensus  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens  that  I  hear  from.  I  include 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Record,  the  evening  newspaper 
in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  recently 
published  two  striking  editorials  about 
the  acts  of  \1olence  which  were  com- 
mitted at  that  university  by  a  small  band 
of  anarchists.  In  the  first  editorial,  en- 
titled "A  Cancer  Operation  at  USC,"  the 
Record  properly  takes  the  position  that 
the  anarchists  must  be  expelled  from  the 
campus  if  the  university  Is  to  survive. 
The  Record  says: 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  student 
body  has  been  Involved.  That  pwrtlon  of  the 
university  community  must  be  removed  from 
the  campus  with  legal  and  surgical  preci- 
sion. 
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Mr.  President,  those  who  are  guilty 
of  illegal  acts  cannot  be  tolerated  on 
university  campuses  if  academic  free- 
dom is  to  be  maintained.  As  the  Record 
says: 

Today,  the  University  must  not  hesitate 
to  place  on  probation,  suspend,  expel,  or 
expel  with  prejudice  guilty  students. 

If  every  university  would  take  this 
advice,  peace  would  return  to  the  cam- 
puses. 

In  the  second  editorial,  entitled  "Using 
Bricks  To  Build  or  Destroy,"  the  Record 
relates  the  history  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  campus  and  contrasts 
the  destructive  work  of  the  band  of  an- 
archists with  the  constructive  work  of 
the  generation  preceding.  This  is  a  very 
striking  editorial,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  from  the 
Columbia  Record  of  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Cancer  Operation  at  USC 

The  Ulegal  acts  of  a  small  band  of  anar- 
chists at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
cannot  be,  and  should  not  be,  tolerated.  In- 
vasion of  the  administration  building,  willful 
destruction  of  state  property,  assault  and 
battery  upon  the  persons  of  law  enforcement 
officials,  detention  of  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  whose  lives  were  Imperiled  are  the 
deeds  of  barbarians. 
I  No  student  engaged  In  these  criminal  ac- 

^  tlons  can  plead  that  he  or  she  was  demon- 

33  stratlng  against  an  Indochina  War,  or  cam- 

X  pus  regulations,  or  anything  else.  No  Intel- 

I  llgence  was  involved  In  the  wanton,  senseless 

f  inv."ision  and  destruction  of  the  administra- 

tion building. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  student  body 
has  been  Involved.  That  portion  of  the  uni- 
versity community  must  be  removed  from 
the  campus  with  legal  and  surgical  precision. 
A  malignant  cancer  must  be  sliced  away  from 
the  otherwise  healthy  body  of  the  University 
before  the  whole  is  infected. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  preservation  of 
the  university  Itself  Is  now  Involved.  Aca- 
demic freedom.  In  Its  truest  sense,  must  be 
protected  from  the  cancer. 

Let  us  remember,  also,  that  suspension  or 
expulsion  will  be  nothing  new  for  the  school. 
In  1822,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  wrote  to  his  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson:  "The  'rights  of  boys  and  girls'  are 
the  offspring  of  democracy  run  mad.  No  pro- 
fessor of  any  reputation  will  stay  at  an  In- 
stitution where  their  authority  Is  to  be 
disputed  Inch  by  Inch,  and  their  lives  put 
In  Jeopardy  If  they  resist  the  encroachments 
of  a  set  of  hot-headed  boys,  whom  no  kind- 
ness can  conciliate." 

Cooper  also  declared  that  "In  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, about  10  or  12  lead  the  rest  astray, 
and  the  defect  of  moral  courage  .  .  .  renders 
the  peaceable  the  tools  of  the  turbulent." 

Over  a  century  ago,  the  Institution  was 
small  in  numbers,  but  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration never  hesitated  to  suspend  or 
expell  the  unruly.  In  1850.  60  juniors  were 
suspended  for  burning  chemistry  textbooks. 
In  1858.  students  tarred  seats  and  desks  in 
the  chapel  and  97  students  were  suspended 
from  March  until  October;  another  five  were 
suspended  from  March  until  May. 

The  numbers  of  those  suspended  were  ex- 
ceedingly large  for  those  days  of  a  very  small 
student  body. 

Today,  the  University  must  not  hesitate  to 
place  on  probation,  suspend,  expel,  or  expel 
with  prejudice  guilty  students.  Additionally. 
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the  University  should  seek  legal  restralners 
which  will  effectively  keep  non-student  mili- 
tants off  the  campus — under  the  enjolnder 
of  Imprisonment. 

Dissent  has  become  Illegal  violence  on  the 
University  campus.  The  academic  freedom  of 
the  majority  of  students  has  been  endangered 
or  stolen  by  the  anarchists  who  have  no 
cause  except  total  disruption  of  the  learning 
process.  Freedom  of  the  many  must  not  be 
surrendered  to  the  tyranny  of  the  few. 

Using  Bricks  To  Btnu)  or  Destbot 

Bricks  and  mortar  do  not  make  any  In- 
stitution, and  that  Includes  colleges  and 
uiUversltles.  People  do.  And  the  quality  of 
the  people  is  intrinsically  Important. 

In  this  hour,  a  word  about  bricks  at  the 
University  and  the  sense  of  honor  and  de- 
corum among  students  may  be  quite  perti- 
nent. 

Several  decades  ago,  the  University  Itself 
was  dirt-poor.  Many  of  Its  studeO^js  were 
dirt-poor.  And  the  "dirt-poor"  des«fctlon 
was  quite  literal.  '^ 

The  walkways  on  the  fabled  horseshoe, 
their  paths  dictated  by  students'  habits  of 
transit  from  dormitories  to  classrooms,  were 
dirt.  Some  students  and  faculty  members 
decided  that  brick  walkways  would  be  at- 
tractive. So,  they  decided  to  help  build  a 
"greater  Carolina"  by  bricking  over  the  dirt 
trails. 

Brick  by  brick,  students  and  faculty 
helped  btuid.  The  late  reconteur  of  the  Eng- 
lish faculty,  Ha^-llah  Babcock,  even  assessed 
some  of  his  vocabulary  students  ten  cents' 
fines  for  missing  words  (payment  was  really 
voluntary)  and  the  "contributions"  were 
vised  to  purchase  bricks. 

In  those  days,  ten  cents  was  quite  as 
meaningful  as  ten  dollars  today. 

On  their  hands  and  knees,  students  tedi- 
ously and  carefully  placed  each  brick  In 
place  on  the  walkways — proudly  and  self- 
lessly  working  for  a  "greater  Carolina."  As 
they  worked  in  the  summer  sun,  the  Presi- 
dent's lady  refreshed  them  with  lemonade 
from  her  home. 

Many  of  those  students  who  used  the 
bricks  to  help  improve  their  beloved  insti- 
tution are  pillars  of  the  Columbia  com- 
munity today.  Many  vrill  reflect  upKjn  how 
they  labored  to  purchase  the  bricks  and  to 
handpiece  them,  as  sweat  poured  from  their 
brows.  In  the  Carolina  sand. 

They   built. 

This  week,  another  generation  of  Caro- 
lina students — a  few  In  number — tore  up 
the  bricks.  These  students  cracked  the  bricks 
Into  halves  and  pieces  and  threw  them  at 
fellow  students,  law  officers  and  others  In 
vrtld  defiance  and  vrtllful  transgression  of 
the  law. 

"Sticks  and  bricks  may  break  my  bones, 
but  bad  words  never  hurt  me."  Bricks 
thrown  In  hatred  and  malice  are  lethal 
weapons  and  death  or  Injury  Is  Intended. 
Stones  and  bricks  are  among  mankind's  old- 
est arsenal  of  weapons  of  death  and  de- 
struction. 

Some  students,  In  Carolina's  past,  used 
bricks  to  build  a  University.  A  few  students. 
In  Carolina's  present,  use  bricks  to  try  to 
destroy  a  University. 

The  bricks  are  Inanimate  objects.  The 
people  who  use  them  and  the  way  they  em- 
ploy them  and  the  goals  they  seek  reveal 
the  character  of  the  people  Involved. 
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tographer  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  L 
News,  died  recently  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  while  on  an  assignment  for 
his  newspaper.  Mr.  Abbott  was  a  distin- 
guished craftsman  and  his  passing  is  a 
great  loss  to  his  colleagues  and  the  com- 
munity. Recalling  their  work  together  in 
World  War  n,  Joe  Rosenthal,  who  took 
the  famous  picture  of  the  Marines  rais- 
ing the  flag  at  Mount  Suribachl,  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  real  pro  of  the  highest 
ability"  who  never  shirked  duty  under 
fire. 

A  native  of  Bingham.  Mass.,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott went  to  work  at  the  age  of  18  for 
International  News  Photos  in  Boston. 
EMring  Word  War  n  he  was  war  cor- 
respondent for  INP  and  participated  in 
the  invasions  of  Guam,  Saipan,  Okinawa, 
and  Iwo  Jima,  receiving  the  commenda- 
tion of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Central  Pacific.  He  became  bureau 
manager  of  INP  after  his  return  to  San 
Francisco,  joining  World  Wide  Photos 
when  INP  merged  with  United  Press  In- 
ternational in  1958.  The  following  year 
he  went  to  the  Mercury  &  News.  His 
death  at  the  age  of  52  was  a  tragic  blow 
for  his  family  and  friends  and  a  prema- 
ture ending  for  an  outstanding  career. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PAIGE  ABBOTT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Colby  Paige  Abbott,  chief  pho- 


NO  TIME  FOR  PESSIMISM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    m-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  experiences  at  Kent 
State  and  Jackson  State  College,  coupled 
v.-ith  the  demonstrations  on  hundreds  of 
college  campuses,  and  the  large  demon- 
stration on  the  ellipse  adjoining  the 
White  House,  it  is  felt  by  some  Ameri- 
cans that  the  foundations  of  our  Nation 
are  crumbling. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  an  expression 
to  the  contrary  from  a  recent  Swiss  vis- 
itor, the  well-known  author,  Max  Frisch. 
His  optimistic  words  about  America's  fu- 
ture should  encourage  Americans  every- 
where to  rededicate  themselves  to  both 
tlie  vitality  and  promising  future  of  our 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  to  the  editorial 
commenting  on  Mr.  Frisch's  visit  which 
appeared  in  last  Wednesday's  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
No  Time  fob  Pessimism 

We  are  grateful  to  a  Swiss  visitor  for  hav- 
ing struck  a  sensible  and  sobering  note  about 
the  Ublted  States.  Max  Frisch.  the  well- 
known  author,  has  optimistic  words  about 
America's  future.  After  a  swing  about  the 
country,  he  sees  no  triumph  for  repression 
and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  vitality 
of  American  politics  will  overcome  the  pres- 
ent problems  traceable  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Since  these  views  so  strongly  parallel  our 
own,  we  are  delighted  to  have  them  expressed 
by  a  shrewd  and  unbiased  observer  from 
abroad.  For  we  remain  firmly  oonv'lnced  that 
the  present  wave  of  hysterical  predictions 
regarding  America's  Immediate  future  are 
ill-founded. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  that  the  United  States 
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is  becoming  rigidly  polarized,  that  race  rela- 
tions are  growing  worse,  that  new  class  dlvl- 
siveness  is  arising,  that  political  paral>-sls  be- 
tween White  House  and  the  Congress  looms, 
and  that.  Ln  short,  the  whole  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can society  is  being  rent  ai>art.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  large  numbers  of  lndi%'lduals 
were  taiang  a  kind  otf  ghoulish  delight  In  see- 
ing who  c-an  be  the  moet  pecslmistlc  about 
their  country's  future. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  there 
are  not  extremely  difficult  problems  ahead. 
The  country  is  split  in  ways  which  have  sel- 
dom been  duplicated  in  the  p>ast.  New  lonxe. 
new  demands,  new  dissatisfactions  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt  with  unwanted  vigor. 
These  must  be  met  and  answers  found.  Means 
must  be  worked  out  to  restore  a  sense  of 
oational  unity  and  consensus.  And  there  can 
be  no  delay  In  tackling  this  challenge. 

Yet  we  believe  that  those  who  have  yielded 
to  hand-wringing  over  America's  future  are 
overlooking  the  deep  mental,  spiritual,  moral, 
and  material  strengths  which  underpin  that 
nation.  A  nation,  like  an  indi\'ldual.  some- 
ttmee  goes  through  shaking  experiences.  But 
If  both  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  result  Is 
a  new  insight,  a  new  power,  a  new  self-ccnfl- 
dence.  To  use  one  of  the  in'>st  forceful  Illus- 
trations, muddy  river-beds  need  periodical 
stirring  in  order  to  purify  the  water. 

There  are,  within  the  American  experience 
and  spirit,  as  yet  untapped  powers  of  adapta- 
tion, self-examination,  improvement,  which 
are  now  being  summoned  forth.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  wish  to  see 
peaceful.  Just  and  oonstructlve  solutions  to 
today's  great  national  problems.  Such  a 
desire  will  not  go  unfulfilled. 


AMBASSADOR  ELLSWORTH  BUNKER 
RECEIVES  THE  SYLVANUS  THAY- 
ER AWARD  AT  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
West  Point.  I  had  the  distinct  honor  to 
vt-itness  the  presentation  of  the  Sylvanus 
Thayer  Award  to  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  several  weeks  ago. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Ambassador  Bunk- 
er's remarks  on  this  occasion: 
Address  by  Amb.\ssaoor  Bunk£r  on  Accept- 
ance    OF     THE     SYLVANCS     THAYEB     AWARD. 

U.S.  Mn.rrARY  Academy.  West  Potnt.  NY.. 

May  8.  1970 

Your  committee  has  done  me  a  great  honor 
today.  I  am  the  more  conscious  of  It  when  I 
read  the  list  of  distinguished  Americans  who 
have  been  thus  honored  In  the  past. 

I  confess  that  I  always  speak  to  a  group  of 
military  men  with  some  hesitation.  For  my 
military  experience  was  somewhat  modest. 
It  consisted  of  serv-lng  three  months  in  the 
summer  of  1916  in  the  horse  artillery  as  a 
member  of  Company  C  of  the  Yale  battery. 
I  had  never  been  able  to  enlist  as  an  under- 
graduate because  of  defective  eyesight.  But 
I  had  Just  returned  home  from  graduation 
when  I  received  a  telegram  from  two  of  my 
roommates  telling  me  that  the  battery  was 
to  be  mustered  into  the  National  Guard  and 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican  border  to  help 
General  Pershing  capture  Pancho  'Villa.  I 
returned  post  haste  to  New  Haven,  my  room- 
mates procured  an  eyesight  card  for  me 
which  I  memorized  and  within  a  few  days 
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became  a  raw  recruit.  We  were  promptly 
shipped  off  to  Tobyhanua  for  training  and 
that  was  as  near  as  we  ever  got  to  the  border. 
General  Pershing  seemed  to  think  he  didn't 
need  our  assistance. 

It  was  here  that  I  made  a  first  serious  error 
In  Judgment.  We  were  given  the  option  of 
being  canoneers  or  riders.  I  didn't  much  like 
the  looks  of  the  nags  some  contractor  had 
sold  the  government  and  having  Just  gotten 
my  degree  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to 
mast^  the  3  inch  field-piece  and  so  chose  to 
become  a  canoneer.  To  my  chagrin,  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  battery's  arrival  at 
Tobyhanna  I  found  that  canoneers  had  to 
do  stable  Police  on  Sundays.  We  thought 
that  a  rank  injustice.  But  in  reflecting  on 
this  experience  I  wonder  whether  what  I  had 
to  shovel  around  on  Sundays  may  not  some- 
how have  had  some  symbolism  for  the  later 
career  I  have  followed. 

Mrs.  Knowlton's  father  was  my  sergeant 
and  his  brother  my  squad  leader.  Since  Gen- 
eral Pershing  thought  that  somehow  he 
could  manage  without  us.  President  Hadley 
was  anxious  to  have  us  mustered  out  so  that 
the  undergraduates  could  get  back  to  their 
studies.  This  was  accordingly  achieved  and 
Mrs.  Knowlton's  father  composed  a  song  for 
the  occasion,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  I 
recall  went;  "Oh  prexy.  dont  you  weep, 
don't  moan — Money  and  Influence  are  bring- 
ing us  home." 

I  am.  of  course,  aware  of  the  great  in- 
fluence Colonel  Thayer  has  had  on  education, 
not  only  at  the  Academy,  but  far  beyond  Its 
walls.  His  graduates  filled  chairs  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  many  colleges.  Including  Yale's 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  from  which  two  of 
my  brothers  graduated. 

But  It  is  to  the  product  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  Academy  In  later  times,  for 
which  Colonel  Thayer  I&ld  the  broad  founda- 
tion, that  I  should  like  to  turn  briefly.  And 
here  I  draw  on  my  p>ersonal  experience. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  worker 
In  the  vineyards  with  many  able  and  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Academy.  Here 
I  have  found  men  not  only  trained  In  mili- 
tary science  and  the  art  of  war  but  the 
catholicity  of  whose  Interests  and  accom- 
plishments encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  and  human  affairs. 
Here  one  can  see  in  action  the  ancient  Greek 
ideal  of  the  employment  of  one's  full  pow- 
ers in  the  practice  of  excellence — and  the 
Latin  proverb — "Homo  sum,  nihil  mlhl  alie- 
num  puto." 

Colleagues  and  friends  come  to  mind — 
General  Gruenther.  whose  brilliance  of  In- 
tellect and  wide-ranging  mind,  whose  In- 
tegrity and  broad  human  sympathies  have 
carried  him  to  the  peak  of  his  profession  and 
to  success  in  many  other  fields. 

General  Palmer,  who  won  my  unbounded 
admiration  In  the  Dominican  crisis  when 
he  served  as  Deputy  Commander  of  the  In- 
ter-American Peace  Force — and  through  his 
diplomatic  skill  literally  kept  the  peace  in 
that  heterogeneous  conglomerate  and 
brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  effectiveness. 

General  Westmoreland,  the  architect  and 
organizer  of  the  great  force  we  have  built  up 
in  Vlet-Nam  where,  unlike  any  other  war  in 
which  we  have  fought,  we  started  with 
literally  nothing. 

General  Goodpjister.  now  Commander  of 
NATO,  a  man  with  superb  intellectual  equip- 
ment matched  by  a  broad  comprehension  of 
world  affairs. 

General  Abrams.  imaginative  and  resource- 
ful commander,  skilled  diplomat,  a  percep- 
tive and  sensitive  human  being.  posse.ssing 
that  humility  which  Is  the  accompaniment 
of  greatness. 

There  were  many  others — Matthew  Ridge- 
way.  Maxwell  Taylor,  of  course  General 
Elsenhower,  and  men  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion like  General  Weyand  and  your  superin- 
tendent. General  Knowlton. 
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I  suppose  one  might  say  that  the  times 
produce  the  man.  The  times  called  for  great- 
ness and  men  were  produced  to  match  them. 
The  United  States  had  emerged  from  the 
miasma  of  doubt  and  fear  spawned  by  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties,  passed 
through  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Second 
World  War.  and  found  itself  the  World's 
most  powerful  nation,  mankind's  first  nuclear 
power,  and  the  provider  of  sustenance  and 
hope  to  a  world  shattered  by  war.  We  had 
fallen  heir  to  the  mantle  that  Britain  had 
worn  for  a  hundred  years  between  Waterloo 
and  the  First  World  War. 

We  emerged  into  a  changed  and  changing 
world.  A  ferment  was  taking  place.  The  fer- 
ment was  in  men's  minds.  Out  of  It  new 
nations  were  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  dead 
past,  societies  were  being  transformed,  an- 
cient cultures  were  taking  on  new  vitality 
and  validity.  How  were  we  to  meet  the  chaos 
and  anarchy  which  followed  In  the  wake  of 
war,  and  the  problems  and  challenges  of  the 
new  age — how  deal  with  the  proliferation  of 
the  new  nations  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  colonialism — how  create  some  unity 
out  of  a  diversity  of  interests?  In  short,  how 
would  we  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
power? 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  accepted 
that  responsibility  by  the  commitment  we 
made — to  ourselves  and  to  history — to  a 
peaceful  world;  a  world  free  from  agsresslon. 
where  the  rule  of  force  would  give  way  to 
the  rule  of  law;  a  world  in  which  man's 
creative  energle.s  can  be  directed  toward  con- 
quering his  ancient  enemies  of  poverty,  mis- 
ery and  disease,  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  his  life.  Essential  to  the  achievement 
of  this  is  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  This  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion runs  as  a  thread  through  our  foreign 
policy  from  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

This  concept  came  face  to  face  with  n  ma-;- 
slve  challenge — a  challenge  to  the  spiritual 
foundations  on  which  our  society  has 
rested,  the  moral  order  and  the  rule  of  law  on 
which  It  depends.  The  concept  of  man  as  an 
end  in  himself,  as  the  ultimate  reason  for 
the  whole  apparatus  of  government  was  be- 
ing denied  by  those  who  challenged  us. 

I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  one  aspect 
of  this  challenge — the  International  sphere. 
I  realize  there  are  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems— of  overcrowded  cities,  of  racial  ten- 
sions, of  the  environment,  which  call  ur- 
gently for  our  attention.  But  as  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation  we  cannot  escape  the 
responsibilities  of  power. 

President  Nixon  was  profoundly  right  when 
he  said  "Let  us  not  .  .  .  pose  a  false  choice 
between  meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at 
home.  We  shall  meet  both  or  we  shall  meet 
neither." 

The  challenge  has  taken  many  forms:  It 
has  be«n  psychological.  In  the  struggle  for 
men's  minds;  economic.  In  the  competition 
for  Influence:  military,  in  so-called  wars  of 
liberation;  aggression,  not  only  In  the  clas- 
sical form  of  Invasion  but  aggression  by  sub- 
version. In  the  training  of  ETuerrlllas  and  po- 
litical cadres  who  are  Infiltrated  across  bor- 
ders with  the  purpose  of  undermining  and 
destroying  legitimately  established  govern- 
ments. 

How  have  we  met  this  challenge,  how  are 
we  meeting  It  today? 

As  the  challenge  has  been  and  is  massive 
and  varied  so  our  response  has  taken  many 
forms. 

It  has  taken  the  form  of  commitment  to 
a  peaceful  world  and  resistance  to  aggression 
in  adherence  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
to  NATO  In  the  Atlantic  community,  to 
SEATO  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  other 
undertakings  for  mutual  cooperation  and 
defense. 

It  has  taken  the  form  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  nations  devastated  by  war  and 
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developing  countries  In  many  psirts  of  the 
world  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  history. 
It  Is  a  recognition  that  In  helping  others  to 
advance  and  prosper  we  water  the  roots  of 
self-reliance  and  freedom.  It  is  a  recognition 
that  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
open  societies  where  pe<^le  may  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choosing  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors  is  In  our  own  national 
Interest. 

You  remember,  I  am  sure,  how  often  we 
have  been  called  upon  since  World  War  II  to 
respond  to  the  third  kind  of  challenge  I  have 
mentioned — the  use  or  threat  of  aggression 
to  encroach  on  the  freedom  of  people  who 
want  to  remain  free. 

One  recalls  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  crises 
In  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  threat  to  Iran,  the 
attempt  to  blockade  Berlin.  Korea,  the  Congo, 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  all  of  these,  we 
held  fast  to  our  commitments  and  because 
of  our  steadfastness  the  crisis  was  sur- 
mounted. 

I  come  now  to  Vlet-Nam,  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  tasks  our  country  has 
ever  faced.  The  moral  ambiguities,  where 
matters  of  conscience  are  concerned,  are  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  In  this  than  in  any 
previous  war.  People  have  been  deeply  divided 
about  the  policy  we  have  pursued. 

The  difficulties  and  complexities  we  have 
faced  and  still  face  I  think  are  obvious.  It  Is 
a  war  new  to  the  American  experience.  We 
are  engaged  in  fighting  a  limited  war.  for 
limited  objectives  and  with  limited  re- 
sources— a  kind  of  war  we  had  to  learn  to 
fight  the  hard  way.  as  we  went  along. 

It  Is  a  war  In  which  the  political,  economic 
and  psychological  elements  are  as  important 
as  the  military.  Indeed  Hanoi  considers  the 
military  side  of  the  war  only  as  one  of  the 
means  available  to  It  to  gain  Its  ultimate  po- 
litical objectives. 

In  the  midst  of  war  we  are  advising  and 
supporting  the  Vietnamese  In  their  effort  to 
carry  out  a  social  revolution  which  takes  in 
the  whole  spectrum  of  economic,  political 
and  social  development.  Yet  a  substantial 
measure  of  success  in  all  these  areas  is  in- 
dispensable to  achieving  our  objectives. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  Is  not  our 
objective  to  win  the  war  in  the  conventional 
sense.  When  we  talk  of  winning  the  war 
what  we  aim  at  is  a  Just  and  durable  peace 
through  negotiations  leading  to  a  political 
settlement.  Our  objectives.  I  think,  can  be 
quite  simply  stated.  These  are: 

1.  The  opportunity  for  the  'Vietnamese 
people  to  choose  freely  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  wish  to  live. 

2.  To  help  them  build  their  own  political 
Institutions  and  develop  a  viable  economy. 

3.  To  make  credible  our  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  U.N.  and  SEATO  to  resist 
aggression. 

What  progress  have  we  made  toward  those 
objectives? 

Let  me  say  here  that  because  this  kind  of 
war  was  new  to  the  American  experience  it  Is 
clear  that  we  have  made  mistakes.  We  did 
not  In  the  beginning.  I  think,  fully  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  this  kind  of  war- 
fare. Prior  to  Tet  1968  we  underestimated  the 
capabilities  of  the  enemy.  And  we  were  slow 
In  equipping  our  Vietnamese  allies  while 
the  enemy  was  being  equipped  by  the  So- 
viets and  Chinese  with  a  wide  range  of  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  turn  now  to  what 
we  are  doing  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
tives I  have  mentioned. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  we 
intend  to  pursue  the  path  to  peace  through 
negotiations  If  possible,  through  Vietnam- 
Izatlon  if  necessary. 

In  pursuing  the  path  of  negotiation  we 
and  the  Vietnamese  government  have  put 
forward  constructive  proposals  for  a  settle- 
ment. We  have  proposed  the  withdrawal  of 
all  non-South  Vietnamese  forces;  the  hold- 
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Ing  of  free  elections  under  International 
supervision;  mixed  electoral  commissions  In 
which  all  political  parties  and  groups  would 
be  represented.  And  President  Thleu  has 
made  very  clear  his  willingness  to  abide  by 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tions. He  has  indicated  readiness  to  discuss 
arrangements  for  a  ceasefire.  And  he  has 
said  that  he  is  prepared  to  meet  privately 
and  in  secret  with  the  NLP.  In  an  effort  to 
restore  peace  to  his  land.  He  has  offered  to 
discuss  means  for  eventual  reunification  of 
both  VIetnams. 

But  to  achieve  the  kind  of  settlement  we 
envisage  we  must  get  the  enemy  also  to 
agree  to  something  less  than  winning  the 
war  In  the  conventional  sense.  For  the  de- 
mands the  enemy  is  making — unconditional 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and  overthrow  of 
the  present  Vietnamese  government — would 
only  be  Justified  If  he  had  secured  a  military 
victory.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Paris  talks,  through  66  fruitless  sessions,  the 
enemy  has  adamantly  stuck  to  these  patently 
unreasonable  demands.  In  my  Judgment,  be- 
fore Hanoi  will  agree  to  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment we  must  convince  them  of  three 
things:  a)  that  continuing  their  military  ef- 
fort will  not  further  Improve  their  [x>sition 
and  may  worsen  it:  b)  that  the  South  Viet- 
neunese  government  Is  a  reality,  won't  col- 
lapse and  is  "here  to  stay";  and  ci  that  the 
U.S.  will  not  withdraw  Its  forces  prema- 
turely. 

This  Indeed  is  what  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  all 
about.  For  Vletnamlzatlon  is  not  Just  equip*- 
ping.  training  aud  strengthening  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  so  that  they  can  take 
over  the  burden  of  combat  from  us.  It  means 
far  more. 

It  means  creating  and  maintaining  effec- 
tive and  stable  constitutional  government, 
developing  the  Institutions  and  Instrimients 
of  democracy. 

It  means  expanding  areas  of  security, 
carrying  out  a  social  revolution  In  the  coun- 
tryside— through  the  development  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  village  smd  hamlet  level  giv- 
ing people  control  of  their  own  affairs,  get- 
ting them  Involved  in  their  own  economic 
development.  It  means  turning  the  entire 
tenant  population  Into  land  owners  through 
the  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  program. 

It  means  dealing  with  economic  prob- 
lems— with  the  threat  of  Inflation  caused  by 
growing  government  budgets  as  the  Vlet^ 
namese  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  war.  It  means  stimulating  eco- 
nomic progress  as  a  means  to  political 
progress. 

■What  progress  have  we  and  our  Vietnamese 
allies  made  toward  the  solution  of  these  com- 
plex and  difflciUt  problems? 

I  like  to  go  back  to  two  events  of  1968  I 
look  on  as  watersheds  which  stlmulaited 
progress  In  all  the  areas  I  have  mentioned. 
The  first  was  the  Tet  offensive,  the  second 
was  President  Johnson's  statement  March  31 
ordering  the  i>artlal  cessation  of  bombing 
and  withdrawing  as  a  candldaite  for  re- 
election. 

The  Tet  offensive  was  a  psychological  vic- 
tory for  the  enemy  In  the  United  States.  In 
Vlet-Nam,  he  suffered  the  first  of  a  series 
of  military  defeats  in  which  he  took  appal- 
ling losses.  The  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces, 
though  below  strength,  fought  well — as 
General  Abrams  has  said,  they  fought  prob- 
ably better  than  they  thought  they  could. 
There  were  no  uprisings  or  defections,  the 
government  did  not  fall  apart.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  reacted  strongly,  quickly  and  de- 
cisively. It  set  about  the  task  of  recovery 
with  great  energy.  The  people  themselves 
were  alienated  by  the  widespread  death  and 
destruction  caused  by  the  enemy  and  by  his 
cruelty  and  savagery. 

The  result  was  to  set  in  mortion  a  whole 
series    of    developments    which    contributed 
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significantly  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
government,  to  Increasing  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  iOs  ability  to  cope  wlith  the 
enemy,  and  to  a  determination  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  over  more  of  the  burden 
of  the  war. 

President  Johnson's  statement  of  March 
31  brought  the  Vietnamese  face  to  face  with 
the  faot  that  our  commitment  was  not 
open-ended,  that  one  day  they  would  be  on 
their  own.  This  realization  had  an  impor- 
tant and  subtle  Impact  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  Vietnamese  attitudes  and 
events. 

While  there  was  some  initial  questioning 
as  to  what  our  ultimate  Intentions  might 
be — which  reappears  from  time  to  time 
when  In  Vietnamese  eyes  we  seem  too  Im- 
patient— the  net  effect  has  been  to  con- 
tribute to  a  feeling  of  greater  self-reliance 
and  confidence. 

The  Vietnamese  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Thleu,  embarked  on 
a  broad  program  which  affected  the  whole 
fabric  of  Vietnamese  society  and  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  developments  In  every  area — 
military,  ecnomlc,  social,  psychological. 

Full  mobilization  brought  about  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
to  nearly  1,100,000  today  (this  Lb  as  though 
we  were  maintaining  an  armed  force  of  about 
14  million),  accompanied  by  an  accelerated 
program  of  equipment,  training,  and  Im- 
provement in  leadership.  Under  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  this  has 
the  highest  priority.  This  program  has  borne 
fruit  and  has  shown  encouraging  results. 
The  RVNAF — Vietnamese  Armed  Forces — sire 
progressively  ttiklng  over  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  combat.  Their  losses  are  now  running 
at  4  to  5  times  ours.  They  are  Inflicting 
heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy.  As  General 
Abrams  has  said,  "They  are  paying  the 
price  and  exacting  the  toll." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  as  they  take  over 
more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  combat, 
they  will  not  meet  some  reverses.  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  the  Impression  the  enemy  has 
no  remaining  assets.  He  Is  still  able  to  infil- 
trate regular  forces,  mainly  through  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  which  remain  as  vital  sanc- 
tuaries for  him.  He  continues  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  with  a  wide  range 
of  sophisticated  weapons.  He  is  still  a  mili- 
tary force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  has  a  va- 
riety of  options  open  to  him. 

But  he  is  under  pre^ure.  Both  AR'VN 
and  U.S.  forces  regularly  operate  deep  in 
areas  once  regarded  as  enemy  territory.  The 
enemy  has  taken  tremendous  losses  and  is 
suffering  serious  njacfHJwer  problems.  He 
has  found  recruiting  In  South  Vlet-Nam  In- 
creasingly difficult.  Former  Viet  Cong  units 
have  had  to  be  supplemented  by  North  Viet- 
namese "fillers."  We  have  taken  from  him 
unprecedented  amounts  of  weapons,  am- 
munition, and  food. 

The  enemy  Is  achieving  no  purely  military 
goals  which  would  Justify  his  heavy  losses. 
But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  enemy's 
objectives  are  essentially  political  and 
should  be  assessed  in  that  light.  He  alms  at 
keeping  American  casualties  high,  recogniz- 
ing the  pressures  this  creates  In  the  United 
States.  He  aims  at  Inflicting  defeats  on  the 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  In  an  effort  to 
prove  Vletnamlzatlon  cannot  work.  And  he 
alms  to  halt  and  reverse  progress  in  pacifica- 
tion which  Is  steadily  eroding  his  remaining 
control   over   people    In   South   Vlet-Nam. 

But  the  GVN  also  recognizes  that  fact  that 
military  success  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
total  effort  to  achieve  our  objective — a  Just 
and  durable  peace.  It  recognizes  that  fact 
that  progress  must  be  made  in  pacification 
and  in  the  areas  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  or  our  military  effort  will 
be  meaningless. 

This  has  involved  a  major  effort  In  all 
these  areas,  but  in  a  small,  developing  coun- 
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try  Ulte  Vlet-Nam  whose  resources  are  fully 
engaged,  priorities  have  to  be  selective.  The 
result  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  progress  In  some  directions,  less  In  others, 
and  stUl  other  desirable  programs  have  had 
to  be  postponed. 

Progress  in  pacification,  spurred  by  Presi- 
dent Thleus  Imagination  and  leadership,  has 
continued  despite  the  fact  that  It  is  one  of 
the  enemy's  major  targets.  The  'relatively 
secure"  category  of  population  under  govern- 
ment control  has  grown  from  60  per  cent 
Just  after  Tet  1968  to  about  90  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  March  of  this  year.  None  of  these 
figures  are  absolute,  of  course,  but  they  do 
indicate  that  the  trend  line  has  been  up  In 
expanding  areas  of  security:  Identifying  and 
rooting  out  the  Infrastructure:  rallying  un- 
der the  Chleu  Hoi  program:  training  and 
arming  the  People's  Self-Defense  Forces: 
training  newly-elected  hamlet  and  village 
officials  In  the  process  of  local  government: 
and  getting  people  involved  in  their  o'wn 
self-help  and  development  programs. 

The  Peoples  Self-Defense  Forces.  "The 
People's  Army."  now  numbering  more  than 
three  million  with  more  than  half  of  this 
number  trained  and  armed  with  400.000 
weapons,  will  eventually  take  over  security 
In  the  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns.  The  Re- 
gional and  Popular  Forces  whose  expansion, 
equipment,  and  training  has  had  high  pri- 
ority have  steadily  improved  In  leadership 
and  performance.  It  is  proposed  that  In  tak- 
ing over  security  In  the  districts  and  prov- 
inces they  will  eventually  release  the  Viet- 
namese regular  forces  for  mobile  and  main 
force  operations. 

Two  other  developments  have  been  of  ma- 
jor Importance.  One  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  local  government  at  the  village  and 
hamlet  level,  the  other  the  enactment  of  a 
revolutionary  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  program. 
The  development  of  village  government  ac- 
cords with  Vletnsmiese  history  and  tradition. 
It  Is  also  laying  the  base  for  political  devel- 
opment and  support  for  the  government  at 
the  grass  roots  level  This  would  seem  a 
sound  approach  to  the  problem  of  political 
organization  which  Is  lacking  In  any  mean- 
ingful sense.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
small  parries,  many  themselves  faction-rid- 
den, and  with  little  influence  In  the  country- 
side. In  training  the  elected  \-lllage  and  ham- 
let officials  in  government.  In  giving  the  vil- 
lages autonomy  and  control  of  thelT  budgets 
and  in  getting  people  involved  In  their  own 
economic  development  the  government  Is 
creating  a  base  on  which  to  build  political 
organization 

The  Land  to  the  Tiller  program,  which  was 
promulgated  in  March  of  this  year,  will 
eventually  result  In  the  free  distribution  of 
some  5  million  acres  to  800.000  tenant  farm- 
ers. The  objf^tlve  of  the  program  Is  to  wipe 
out  tenancy  and  to  m?.ke  every  farmer  a  land 
owner.  I:  is  clear,  of  course,  that  land  dis- 
tribution In  Itself  it  not  enough.  Credit,  fer- 
tilizer. Improved  seeds,  light  farm  machin- 
ery, marketing  facilities  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  distribution.  The  provision  of  all 
of  these  elements  Is  currenUy  In  the  process 
of  expansion  bv  the  government.  The  Land 
to  the  Tiller  program  should  prove  a  potent 
weapon  not  only  against  the  communists, 
but  should  also  provide  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
p>ort  for  the  government  among  the  ruraf 
population,  still  the  majority  In  the  coun- 
try. 

I  should  also  say  a  word  about  a  much  mis- 
understood subject — popular  support  of  the 
present  government.  While  there  Is  a  lack  of 
cohesion  as  far  as  political  parties  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  nevertheless  areas  of  broad 
support  for  the  government.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  development  of  village  govern- 
ment and  the  Land  to  the  Tiller  program  as 
two  means  of  developing  support  among  the 
rural  population.  One  must  Include  also  the 
military,  the  civil  service,  and  organized  labor 
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as  other  areas  on  which  the  government  can 
count.  When  we  talk  of  broad-based  support 
for  government,  we  usually  think  In  terms  of 
pwUtlcal  parties.  But  in  Vlet-Nam,  and  per- 
hapw  In  most  of  the  leas  develop>ed  coun- 
tries, where  p>olltlcal  parties  are  embryonic, 
this  criteria  is  not  applicable.  One  has  to 
Identify  other  areas  of  supjjort.  Those  that  I 
have  mentioned  as  present  or  potential  areas 
of  support  to  the  government  Indicate,  I 
think,  that  its  base  Is  not  a  narrow  one. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  very  briefly  some  of 
the  more  Important  developments  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years  in 
Vlet-Nam.  I  believe  that  the  growing  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  the  QVN  together  with 
a  reasonable  and  flexible  approach  toward 
an  acceptable  political  settlement  gives  us  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  success  In  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  I  have  mentioned.  As 
President  Nixon  has  made  clear,  we  Intend 
to  pursue  the  twin  paths  of  negotiation  and 
Vietnamlzatlon.  We  mean  to  pursue  diplo- 
matic efforts  toward  the  search  for  a  political 
settlement  on  nil  fronts.  But  the  key  ele- 
ment In  deciding  whether  our  Investment  In 
lives  and  treasure  will  achieve  our  objec- 
tives in  Vlet-Nam,  objectives  which  I  believe 
are  important  to  our  national  Interests,  will 
be  American  patience  and  understanding. 

I  mentioned  at  the  beglimlng  the  moral 
ambiguities  which  our  presence  In  Vlet-Nam 
poses  for  many  and  that  these  are  more 
deeply  felt  than  In  any  previous  war.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  have  been  there  In  the 
first  Instance,  whatever  the  questioning  or 
doubts  about  our  commitment,  the  fact  Is 
that  we  are  there:  the  fact  Is  that  we  have 
made  a  very  large  Investment  In  blood  and 
treasure  In  order  to  achieve  our  objectives.  I 
hope  that  the  failures,  frustrations,  and 
skepticism  of  the  past  will  not  prevent  our 
recognizing  the  truth  of  change  and  progress 
In  South  Vlet-Nam.  I  have  no  doubt  also 
that  what  we  do  or  fall  to  do  In  Vlet-Nam 
will  affect  not  only  our  position  In  Asia,  but 
that  It  win  affect  also  the  futiu^  of  all  the 
countries  In  that  part  of  the  world.  It  Is 
relative  to  our  position  as  a  great  F>ower; 
whether  we  have  the  determination,  the  pa- 
tience, smd  the  will  to  accept  the  responsl- 
biUtles  of  power.  It  is.  It  seems  to  me,  rela- 
tive to  the  commitment  we  made  to  history 
and  to  ourselves  to  the  kind  of  world  we  en- 
visage, where  the  rule  of  law  shall  govern. 
It  Is,  I  believe,  relative  also  to  man's  never- 
ending  sti-uggle  for  freedom. 

The  burdens  and  the  responsibilities  of  a 
great  power  are  not  easy  and  do  not  come 
cheap.  President  Nixon,  I  think,  expressed  It 
well  on  November  3  last  year  when  he  said. 
"We  have  faced  other  crli^es  in  our  history 
and  have  become  stronger  by  rejecting  the 
easy  way  out  and  taking  the  right  way  and 
meeting  our  challenges.  Our  greatness  as  a 
nation  has  been  our  capacity  to  do  what  had 
to  be  done  when  we  knew  our  course  was 
right  ■•  I  hope  that  as  the  greatest  power  In 
the  world  today  we  will  stay  the  course. 


May  28,  1970 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY :  A  LEADER  OF 
GREAT  PROMISE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
millions  of  Americans  will  remember — 
with  deep  sorrow — the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  assassination  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy,  a  leader  of  great 
promise. 

Many  Americans  did  not  agree  with 
the  views  of  Robert  Kennedy,  but  not 


one  could  ever  doubt  his  great  courage, 
sterling  integrity,  and  deep  compassion 
for  people.  He  inspired  people — espe- 
cially the  young — because  his  feelings 
against  injustice  were  so  fervent  and 
strong.  It  was  ironic  that  a  man  like 
him — so  devoted  to  peace — was  a  vic- 
tim of  violence,  something  he  detested. 

Robert  Kennedy  often  quoted  Edith 
Hamilton — that  "man  is  not  made  for 
safe  havens."  He  could  have  easily  lived 
in  the  "safe  havens"  of  wealth,  comfort, 
and  security,  but  his  hatred  of  injustice 
and  his  love  for  people  drove  him  to  pub- 
lic service,  where  he  could  work  and 
fight  for  the  things  in  which  he  so 
strongly  believed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  F,  Kennedy  be- 
lieved in  the  kind  of  America  that  all 
men  of  good  will  hope  for.  but  he  did 
much  more  than  just  hope.  He  worked, 
he  fought,  and  he  even  died  for  his 
dream — a  dream  that  was  slowly  com- 
ing true — a  nation  where  a  man  could 
rise  or  fall  on  his  ability  and  character, 
and  not  his  color  and  guile. 

A  good  education,  decent  housing, 
healthy  minds  and  bodies,  fair  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  a  nation  strong 
and  secure,  not  for  the  agonies  of  war, 
but  for  the  blessings  of  peace — this  was 
the  dream  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Some  claimed  that  he  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  because  of  nepotism. 
But  after  he  left  that  high  and  demand- 
ing office,  the  New  York  Times  praised 
his  distinguished  record,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  noted  that  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy guided  more  important  legislation 
throuRh  Congress  than  did  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  past  30  years.  Tal- 
ented, dedicated,  and  tough,  he  will  rank 
among  the  great  attorneys  general. 

And  in  the  Senate,  they  knew  he  was 
one  of  the  rare  ones — a  man  who  be- 
longed to  no  one — dominated  only  by  his 
conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy have  left,  but  their  ideals  remain 
with  us.  for  what  they  stood  for  never 
dies — truth  and  freedom,  and  justice 
and  peace,  and  love. 

They  live  on — and  so  does  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  the  unforgettable  Ken- 
nedy brothers,  who  left  America  and  the 
world  with  the  most  precious  legacy  of 
all — hope — for  all  mankind. 


STATEMENT  IN  RESPONSE  TO  LET- 
TERS IN  SUPPORT  OF  AMEND- 
MENT TO  END  THE  WAR 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALlFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  over  100.000  letters  supporting 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  significant  outpouring  of 
concern  by  thousands  of  Californians  I 
am  sending  the  statement  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Maij  28,  1970 


Statement  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Every  well-lntentl.^ned  step  deeper  Into 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  Intended  to  save 
American  lives.  The  result  Is  41,733  dead 
Americans.  322,750  American  casualties  and 
a  deeply  divided  America.  It  should  be  clear 
after  fifteen  years  of  direct  American  In- 
volvement In  Indochina  that  there  Is  no 
quick  way  to  end  the  military  struggle  there. 
Each  quick  one-shot  effort  which  we  were 
told  would  end  the  war  has  cost  more  In 
death  and  destruction.  E.^ch  one-shot  effort 
has  Increased  the  violence,  not  lessened  it. 

President  Nixon's  plunge  into  Cambodli 
threatens  us  with  a  prolonged  war,  more 
Americans  dead  and  maimed,  and  a  more 
deeply  divided  America.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  save  American  lives  In  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  to 
get  our  soldiers  out,  safely  and  systematically 
as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Thousands  of  persons  of  all  ages  across  the 
nation  and  In  California  are  asking  what  they 
can  do  now — of  a  constructive  nature — 
against  the  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  soon  on  a  bipartisan  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War.  This  Is  not  simply  a 
pious  resolution.  It  Is  legislation  resting  on  a 
sound  constitutional  base  which  enables 
Congress  to  exercise  Us  power  of  the  purse  by 
cutting  off  appropriations  and  bringing  the 
war  In  Ca.nbodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam  to  an 
end. 

The  Amendment  To  End  the  War  ■was  origi- 
nally Introduced  five  days  after  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  by  Ave  Senators — McGovern, 
Hatfield.  Hughes,  Goodell  and  myself.  Now, 
as  I  write  to  you,  It  has  the  support  of  30 
Senators.  The  .'Amendment  needs  the  support 
of  51.  It  needs  support  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  as  In  the  Senate. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  you  can  join  us  In 
this  nation-wide  effort  by  gathering  signa- 
tures on  the  enclosed  amendment  in  sup- 
port of  a  Vote  To  End  the  War,  and  returning 
It  to  me.  Congressmen  and  Senators  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  deeply  felt  demand  In  our 
nation  that  the  war  In  Indochina  should  be 
ended  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  your  help,  we  can  work  together  so 
that  the  Amendment  To  E^d  the  War  can 
become  law. 


Amendment  No.  609  to  H.R.   17123 — 
Amendment  To  End  War 

Sec. —  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  in  Vietnam  after  Decem- 
ber 1970,  for  any  purp)ose  arising  from  mili- 
tary conflict;  Provided  that,  funds  may  be 
expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  In  amounts  and 
for  purp>06es  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces,  and  Further 
Provided,  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971,  un- 
less the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  flndlng  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  is  required 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1970.  to  furnish 
to  Laos  any  military  advisors,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  In  or 
over  Laos. 

(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
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pvirsuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  expended,  after  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  article  or  any  military  as- 
sistance or  military  advisors,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  In  or  over 
Cambodia. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 


"REPRESSION,"  LATEST  RED- 
COINED  TRIGGER  WORD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "repres- 
sion" is  one  of  the  latest  Red-coined 
trigger  words  that  has  overnight  be- 
come standard  jargon  for  the  left. 

Most  Americans  question  how  those 
who  have  seemingly  unlimited  exposure 
in  the  communications  media  to  advance 
their  repression  fright  can  be  repressed. 
For  if  repressed  they  would  not  have  the 
freedom  to  march,  riot,  assemble,  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  themselves  heard 
and  seen. 

Most  Americans  also  understand  that 
those  who  are  manipulating  the  repres- 
sion scare  seem  most  dedicated  to  achiev- 
ing repression  as  a  goal. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  truly  re- 
pressed receive  little  or  no  publicity  and 
even  then  distorted  or  biased. 

Where  were  the  cries  of  repression 
when  freedom  was  snuffed  out  in  the 
Southern  States?  They  were  there  and 
still  are,  but  those  who  now  express 
concern  were  only  interested  in  more 
repression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  several  related 
clippings : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1970] 
Post  Publisher  Fears  New  Era  of  Repression 

Washington  Post  publisher  Katharine  Gra- 
ham charged  yesterday  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  nurtured  a  repressive  at- 
mosphere potentially  more  dangerous  than 
the  era  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

But  she  said  she  saw  signs  of  a  gentler 
mood  in  the  performance  of  high  goverrunent 
officials  since  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
send  troops  Into  Cambodia. 

"Recent  events  are.  at  least,  encouragingly 
ambiguous."  Mrs.  Graham  said  In  a  speech 
before  the  American  Jewish  Congress  here. 
"They  (top  officials)  have  met  with  the 
young:  they  have  lowered  their  voices." 

Mrs.  Graham  made  her  remarks  before 
Vice  President  Agnew  delivered  a  speech  at 
a  Republican  event  in  Houston  last  night  In 
which  he  vowed  "to  be  heard  above  the  din 
even  if  It  means  raising  my  voice." 

Recalling  the  "ugly  bitterness"  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era,  Mrs.  Graham  said  she  would  still 
rank  It  "less  potentially  dangerous  than  the 
present." 

The  McCarthy  era.  she  said,  was  "a  one- 
Issue  conflict — the  problem  of  Communist 
Inflltratlon — whereas  the  Issues  dividing  us 
today  app>ear  on  all  levels  and  .  .  .  trouble 
all  regions  of  our  national  life.  They  are  not 
Issues,  moreover,  that  can  be  resolved  by 
courtroom  prosecution  or  congressional 
hearing." 

Mrs.    Graham — who    Is    also    president   of 
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The  Washington  Post  Co..  which  owns  News- 
week magazine — and  former  CBS  producer 
Fred  W.  Friendly  both  spoke  on  "The  Right 
to  Dissent"  at  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress's current  biennial  convention  in  the 
Shoreham  Hotel. 

Friendly  said  recent  attacks  on  the  press 
have  all  too  successfully  diverted  it  from 
more  perceptive  reporting  and  news  display 
to  a  "news  budget  "  chosen  by  its  critics. 

"The  journalist  fails  when  he  allows  hUn- 
self  to  be  diverted  by  the  tactics  of  a  skilled 
slelght-of-hand  artist,  like  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent," Friendly  said. 

"Mr.  Agnew  is  so  good  at  It."  the  former 
president  of  CBS  News  added,  "that  Wednes- 
day's New  York  Times  felt  It  necessary  to 
devote  four  front-page  columns,  Including 
a  picture,  to  the  Vice  President  beanlng  the 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps  with  a  tennis 
ball,  while  burying  on  Page  29  a  major  re- 
port on  sulfur  dioxide  which  affects  us  all." 

(The  Washington  Post  devoted  a  four- 
column  spread  of  pictures  on  Its  front  page 
to  the  tennis  match:  the  sulfur  dioxide  re- 
port appeared  on  Page  11.) 

For  this  and  other  abuses  of  "a  truly 
definition  of  news,"  Friendly  suggested  that 
the  news  media.  Including  "the  broadcasters 
and  their  22V2 -minute  evening  diets  of  net- 
work television  news,  were  as  much  at  fault 
as  their  critics,  whether  It  be  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. George  Wallace  or  Jerry  Rubin. 

Now  a  professor  at  the  Columbia  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism  and  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation consultant.  Friendly  said  he  did  not 
think  the  nation  was  entering  an  era  of  "a 
new  McCarthylsm"  despite  the  shrlUness  of 
dissent  and  counter-dissent.  The  nol^,  he 
said,  can  still  be  punctured  bv  voices  ofVtruth 
and  reason.  '  ] 

Mrs.  Graham  suggested  that  the  dWnger 
was  stm  there.  ^ 

She  noted,  however,  that  President  Mxon 
has  appointed  an  adviser  to  give  him  \  the 
views  of  the  campuses  and  met  with  15  black 
college  presidents.  Attorney  General  Jbhn 
N.  Mitchell  has  also  said  he  is  willing  ui  ac- 
cept federal  legislation  guaranteeing  the 
confidentiality  of  a  reporter's  notes  o5' tele- 
vision .nim  against  courtroom  subpoena. 

Mrs.  Oraham  called  all  these  "heartening 
signs  of  perhaps  saner  and  healthier  tlmee 
ahead.' 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News 

May  25.  1970) 

Peace  Group  Flushes  MrtrrANCT 

(By  Dale  McFeatters) 

A  veteran  leader  of  the  organized  peace 
movement  U  proposing  a  major  change  In 
antiwar  tactics  centered  on  the  creation  of 
a  new,  streamlined  organization  dedicated 
to  militant  civil  disobedience. 

The  proposal  comes  from  Arthur  I.  Was- 
kow,  one  of  several  movement  Insiders  who 
have  concluded  the  May  9  mass  rally  before 
the  White  House  was  a  failure,  or.  In  one 
underground  analyst's  words,  "a  bummer  of 
major  proportions." 

The  peace  movement  long  has  been 
plagued  by  a  split  between  leaders  who  favor 
large,  peaceful  and  legal  demonstrations  and 
those  who  favor  the  tactics  of  confrontation 
and  civil  disobedience. 

Until  Mr.  Waskow's  proposal,  the  split 
has  been  papered  over  for  the  sake  of  unity 
within  the  New  Mobilization  Conunlttee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New  Mobe) ,  a  coali- 
tion of  countless  peace  groups  presided  over 
by  a  coordinating  committee. 

Mr.  Waskow,  a  member  of  the  coordinat- 
ing committee,  has  circulated  a  paper  within 
the  peace  movement  suggesting  a  new  or- 
ganization, purged  of  the  more  conservative 
New  Mobe  members  and  "open  to  much  more 
militant   mass   nonviolent  tactics   .    ,   ." 

Mr.  Waskow  Is  a  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Research  here  and  a  founder  of 
Resist,  a  pcBLce  group.  Like  a  gro'wing  num- 
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ber  oi  peace  movement  critics,  he  believes  the 
mere  fact  of  a  hu^e  demonstration  tends  to 
obscure    the   demonstration's   purpose. 

He  and  other  critics  of  the  May  9  rally, 
which  attracted  nearly  100.000  protesters 
against  US.  military  operations  In  Cambodia 
and  the  Kent  State' killings,  charge  the  rally 
failed  to  point  up  dramatically  and  forcefully 
the  depth  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  pro- 
testers. 

The  critics  blame  the  failure  on  the  con- 
servative members  of  New  Mobe,  among 
whom  they  numbered  Pred  Halstead  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  especially  on  the 
rally  marshals,  mostly  college  students 
trained  In  crowd  control  by  New  Mobe. 

The  marshals  received  high  praise  from 
D.C.  police  for  helping  to  maintain  order, 
but  many  of  the  protesters  called  them  "ap- 
prentice pigs."  charging  the  marshals  acted 
more  like  police  than  the  police  did. 

Specifically,  the  critics  complain  the  mar- 
shals prevented,  physically  at  times,  a 
planned  sltdown  near  the  White  House,  sev- 
eral traffic  blockades  by  protesters,  and  a 
potential  "trash" — a  hit-and-run,  rock-and- 
bottle-throwlng.  window-breaking  spree. 

Mr  Waskow  makes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  which 
he  advocates,  suid  "trashing. '  as  advocated 
by  the  more  radlcal-nUnded  members  of  the 
confrontation  school  of  tactics. 

The  rally.  Mr.  Waskow  and  critics  con- 
tend, did  nothing  to  further  the  stated  goal 
of  the  protest — a  nationwide  strike  against 
the  war 

He  suggests  that  one  of  the  civil  disobe- 
dience tactics,  as  opposed  to  the  rally  method. 
might  be  to  orgariize  50  squads  of  300  dem- 
onstrators each  to  sit  down  at  major  Inter- 
sections, tying  up  the  city  and  government 
buildings.  They  wotild.  disperse  qxilckly 
when  peace  arrived  and  later  regroup  else- 
where 

New  Mobe  Is  only  a  year  old.  and  on  June 
19  the  peace  movement  chieftains  will  con- 
vene In  Cleveland  to  chart  the  future  of 
antiwar  protest.  The  jjeaceful  rally  vs.  con- 
frontation argument  is  expected  to  be  de- 
bated 

In  the  meantime,  the  Tipples,  the  per- 
petual outcasts  of  the  peace  movement,  are 
planning  their  own  demonstration  In  Wash- 
ington Jtily  4.  featuring,  according  to  Tipple 
pronouncements,  an  Insurrection  City  and 
a  mass  smoke-In  of  marijuana  around  the 
Washington   monument. 

Tipple  leader  Abbie  Hoffman  was  one  ol 
the  confrontation-minded  demonstrators  at 
the  May  9  rally  who  was  held  in  check  by 
the  marshals. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  22.  1970] 
Hard-Kat  Demonstration 

On  May  8.  some  members  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Greater 
New  Tork  disgraced  their  union  by  staging 
a  flag-waving  physical  assault  on  student 
war  protesters  In  the  city's  financial  district. 
This  week,  the  hard-hats  set  the  record 
straight  with  a  maaslve.  noisy  and  nonvio- 
lent march  on  City  Hall  in  support  of  the 
administration's  Indochina  policy. 

It  was.  by  all  accounts,  an  impressive  siiow- 
Ing.  Upwards  of  100.000  marchers,  a  profu- 
sion of  flags,  cascades  of  tlckertape.  patriotic 
songs  and  passionate  speeches.  There  were 
boos  for  those  who  disagree  with  administra- 
tion policy,  and  special  verb«il  abuse  for 
Majx>r  Lindsay.  But  this  time  there  was  no 
attempt  to  convert  dissenters  by  pounding 
them  into  conformity  with  flsts  and  clubs. 

It  was.  In  short,  a  proper  exercise  of  free 
assembly  and  free  speech.  But  was  It  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  today's  society? 

Demonstrations  can  have  the  positive  ef- 
fect of  arouflng  an  apathetic  public  to  a  spe- 
cific wrong,  as  with  the  succession  of  civil 
rights  marches  of  a  decade  ago.  It  can  log- 
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IcaUy  be  argued  that  the  student  demonstra- 
tions sei-ved  the  purpose  of  shocking  a  com- 
placent administration  Into  an  awareness 
of  the  depth  of  anti-war  feeling.  But  the 
problem  of  the  society  now  is  not  apathy  or 
complacency.  It  Is  overexcltement  that  comes 
dangerously  close  to  hysteria. 

Perhaps  the  pro-admlnlstjatlon  marches 
In  New  York  and  elsewhere  this  week  have 
served  as  emotional  safety  valves,  allowing 
the  participants  to  beer  public  witness  to 
their  beliefs  and  to  work  off  a  growing  re- 
sentment. But  aside  from  this  possible  minor 
therapeutic  function,  the  demonstrations — 
for  and  against  administration  policy — are 
by  now  essentially  negative  and  divisive. 

Such  mass  outpourings  dramatize  the  fact 
that  this  Is  a  deeply  dU-lded  society — a  fact 
that  needs  no  further  demonstration.  All 
that  Is  accomplished  Is  a  furthw  deepening 
of  those  divisions.  And  the  demonstrations 
sene  as  well  to  fortify  the  twin  fictions  that 
anyone  who  supports  the  administration  Is 
pro-war.  and  anyone  who  demands  Instant 
peace  Is  an tl- American. 

Everyone  now  has  staged  his  Impressive 
show.  Everyone  Is  fully  aware  of  the  areas 
of  disagreement  that  exist.  It's  time  to  leave 
the  streets  and  the  parks,  to  start  remem- 
bering the  multitude  of  common  Interests 
that  bind  this  society  together,  and  to  start 
bridging,  with  logic  and  discussion,  the  fis- 
sures that  have  opened. 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  25,  1970] 
The  Price  or  Segregation 

President  Nixon,  presenting  his  emergency 
school  aid  act  of  1970  to  Congress,  made  the 
point  that  school  desegregation  requires 
something  more  than  law  enforcement.  It  re- 
quires, he  said,  an  Investment  of  money. 

True  enough.  Nixon's  plan  of  making 
school  desegregation  something  more  than 
a  national  talking  point  would  peg  the  cost 
at  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  two  years.  But  It 
will  take  something  In  addition  to  laws,  en- 
forcement and  money  to  eradicate  the  stain 
of  generations  of  segregated  education.  It 
will  require  a  carefully  reasoned  plan  for 
spending  the  vast  sums  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good. 

The  President.  In  his  message  to  Congress, 
has  provided  the  outlines  for  such  a  plan.  It 
Is  realistic  about  the  practical  problems  in- 
volved with  the  elimination  of  the  remnants 
of  the  dual  school  system  of  the  South.  It  is 
Inventively  pragmatic  about  the  problems 
arising  from  the  segregated  housing  patterns 
of  the  North.  It  demonstrates  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Insidious  nature  of  segregation, 
and  the  harm  It  does  to  the  whole  society 
wherever  It  exists. 

Unfortunately,  the  presentation  of  the 
proposed  bill  by  the  President  does  not  mean 
that  the  progrsim  Is  a  reality.  It  still  must 
nin  the  congressional  gauntlet  and  the  rea- 
sonable exi>ectatlon  must  be  that  It  will  come 
in  for  considerable  sniping  from  both  right 
and  left. 

To  the  Southern  conservatives,  the  prom- 
ise of  massive  federal  aid  to  help  local  sys- 
t«ns  carry  the  financial  burden  of  court- 
ordered  desegregation  will  appear  as  a 
threat.  It  will  undercut  the  chief  complaint 
of  segregationist  politicians,  that  desegrega- 
tion will  bring  financial  chaos  and  will  make 
a  shambles  of  the  existing  system. 

Some  liberals  will  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
provisions  dealing  with  de  facto  segregation, 
and  the  legally  and  morally  complex  Issue  ol 
busing.  There  will  be  little  quarrel  with  the 
proposal  for  funds  to  help  districts  that  es- 
tablish voluntary  programs  of  desegregation. 
But  there  has  already  been  some  carping  by 
the  proponents  of  cross-busing  over  the  Pres- 
ident's advocacy  of  busing  to  achieve  tempo- 
rary interracial  activities,  as  a  part  of  a 
school  day.  Instead  of  promoting  full  per- 
manent racial  balance  In  all  school  svstems. 


There  Is,  obviously,  a  conflict  of  philoso- 
phies in  this  area  between  Mr.  Nixon  and 
those  who  hold  that  busing  Is  the  only  an- 
swer. The  President  has  been  quite  frank 
In  expressing  his  doubts  about  the  advisabil- 
ity or  the  practicality  of  mass  Involuntary 
transfer  of  pupils  to  achieve  Integration. 

But  the  bus  boys  would  be  making  a  tragic 
mistake  if  they  should  adopt  an  all-or- 
nothing  attitude.  The  concept  of  Integrated 
activities  Is  a  major  step  along  the  way.  And 
It  Is,  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  properly  go  until  the  legal  confu- 
sions about  busing,  arising  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  are  clarified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  President  has  made  the  Important 
first  move  In  transforming  the  fine  words  of 
his  education  message  Into  reality.  Congress 
should,  as  requested,  prime  the  pump  with 
an  Immediate  appropriation  of  $150  million. 
And  even  though  not  everyone  will  be  com- 
pletely happy,  the  legislators  should  recog- 
nize the  overriding  Importance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  and  should  give  him  what  he 
asks. 

[From  the  Washington  Pest,  May  23,  1970 1 

SECRECATrD      SCHOOLS      AND      TAX      DEDUCTIONS 

Until  we  read  the  Justice  Department's 
brief  defending  a  ruling  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
en  vie  Ser\-lce,  we  did  not  realize  that  the 
federal  government  had  an  attitude  of  "be- 
nevolent neutrality"  towards  private  schools 
set  up  to  evade  court-ordered  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  Yet  that  Is  what  the  Jus- 
tice Department  says  in  supporting  an  IRS 
ruling  that  contributions  to  a  host  of  newly 
created  schools  In  Mississippi  are  tax  deduct- 
ible. 

Questions  about  the  tax  laws  are  always 
highly  complex  and  It  may  be  that  IRS  Is 
right — although  we  doubt  It.  The  law  says 
contributions  to  nonprofit  corporations  or- 
ganized "exclusively"  for  educational  pur- 
poses are  deductible,  and  the  new  schools  In 
Mississippi  seem  to  us  to  have  been  orga- 
nized primarily  for  a  quite  different  purpose. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  however,  what  Is  most 
troubling  Is  the  eagerness  with  which  one 
section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
leaped  to  defend  these  tax  benefits  while 
another  section  has  been  busy  attempting 
to  eMmlnate  the  financial  aid  the  state  gov- 
ernment has  given  those  same  schools.  The 
Justice  Department's  brief  in  the  tax  case 
won't  even  concede  that  the  new  schools  are 
segregated  and  Ignores  the  substantial  role 
played  by  the  state  government  In  their  cre- 
ation. This  may  be  the  proper  stance  of  a 
federal  government  that  is  benevolently 
neutral  towards  schools  such  as  these.  But 
we  had  thought  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  to  encourage  public  education 
In  desegregated  Institutions,  not  stand  and 
watch  benevolently  as  public  schools  are 
downgraded  and  replaced  by  private,  segre- 
gated schools. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  24.  1970) 
Negro  He:ads  National  YMCA 

PrrrsBtrRGH. — Donald  M.  Payne  of  Newark, 
N.J  ,  will  be  installed  tomorrow  as  the  first 
Negro  president  In  the  125-year  history  of 
the  national  TMCA. 

Payne,  35,  was  elected  yesterday  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  5,6  million-mem- 
ber serv-ice  organization.  He  ran  unopposed. 

The  president-elect,  named  "Man  of  the 
Tear"  by  the  Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  1968,  has  held  several  YMCA  posts,  most 
of  them  In  Newark. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

May  20.  1970) 

Orders  Prom  Prague? 

I  By  Henry  Taylor) 

Are  part   of  the  campus  disorders  a  Red 

plot?  Tou  be  the  judge. 
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The  CIA  and  FBI  know  that  the  center 
for  planning  student  disorders  Is  In  Prague, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Ruzyne  airport. 
There  the  Immense  International  Union  of 
Students  (lUS),  financed  and  brain-trusted 
by  Moscow,  is  supporting  university  anar- 
chists here  and  thruout  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  departmentalizes  this  place 
Into  "country  desks."  Each  section  super- 
vises a  country.  Cunningly,  each  tailors  the 
"Issues"  for  each  country.  Naturally,  the 
lUS  drums  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  here  and 
"Peace!  Peace!  Peace!"  to  further  a  Red  vic- 
tory in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  Pole,  Vlod  Konarskl,  a  man  with  a  bite 
like  a  saber-tooth  tiger,  supervises  the 
British  thrust.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  is 
the  militant  Radical  Student  Alliance  in 
London.  Two  subdivisions  are  supervised  by 
Jean  Bougareau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Martin 
Abeln,  who  Is  Dutch. 

In  Eire  the  lUS  thrust,  locally  called  The 
International  Movement.  Is  based  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin.  The  lUS  suf)ervisor  Is 
Hardial  Slnh  Bains,  a  naturalized  Canadian 
born  In  India. 

A  Bains  sidekick  Is  Ralph  Schoenman.  34. 
the  student  shepherd  of  the  Bertrand  Rtussell 
Peace  Foundation — the  man  who  concocted 
the  mock  trial  of  President  Johnson  in 
Stockholm  In  protest  against  Vietnam.  Iron- 
fisted  Schoenman  served  a  "martyr"  stretch 
In  Montjoy  Prison,  Dublin.  Britain  banned 
Schoenman  and  Scotland  Yard  caught  hJm. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  CIA  and  FBI,  Schoen- 
man had  an  American  passport. 

In  West  Germany  the  Berlin  police  docu- 
mented the  lUS's  control  of  Rudolf  Dutschke 
("Red  Rudl'l  when  Dutschke  was  arrested 
on  April  11,  1968.  during  riots  in  nearly  till 
the  West  German   tmlversltles. 

In  France  the  lUS  thrust  is  supervised  by 
Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt  ( "before  you  can  build 
you  must  destroy"),  who  Is  not  even  French. 
He's  German.  The  success,  typified  by  the 
March  3  Nanterre  campus  mayhem  which 
saw  Dean  Paul  Rlcouer  kidnaped  and  125 
pKJllcemen  Injured,  has  all  but  paralyzed 
French  education.  University  faculty  mem- 
bers are  brutalized  and  kidnaped  almost 
daily. 

I  had  lunch  In  New  York  not  long  ago 
with  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Aldo  Moro. 
Italy,  after  France,  has  enacted  a  new  uni- 
versity reform  law.  Mr.  Moro,  himself  a  pro- 
fessor, sponsored  it.  "But  what  can  we  do?" 
he  asked.  "In  my  country,  as  In  France,  your 
country  and  thruout  the  free  world,  the 
Reds'  technique  Is  always  to  up  their  de- 
mands with  every  concession  they  gain." 

Japanese  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  sp>oke  simi- 
larly on  his  visit  here.  He  said  that  last 
year  student  arrests  In  campus  disorders 
exceeded  14.000  (ours  exceeded  3,600)  and 
that  the  lUS  thrust  has  reduced  Jap.^nese 
education  to  a  shambles.  The  lUS  vehicle 
there  Is  the  immense  Zengakuren  student 
organization  along  with  five  other  factions. 

The  rUS  also  runs  terrorist  training  cen- 
ters for  African  students.  The  CIA  has  un- 
covered them  in  Budapest  and  Warsaw  and 
In  Leipzig,  Bernau  and  Bautzen,  East  Ger- 
many. These  have  trained  and  sent  back 
to  their  African  homelands  more  than  1,000 
student  Insurrectionists  In  the  past  six 
months. 

There's  no  great  mystery  in  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  Our  enemies  are  promoting  a 
civil  war  In  the  United  States.  'It  can't  hap- 
pen here  "  Is  a  totally  dangerous  philosophy. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  23.  1970) 
poggt-bottom  term  justified  by  peace 
Guerrillas    at    State 
(By  William  S.  White) 
President  Nixon  Is  learning  the  bitter  and 
almost    unbelievable    lesson    that,    to    this 
columnist's  direct  and   personal   knowledge, 
so  often  caused  his  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors  to  curse  softly  in  the  nighttime. 
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This  is  that  if  only  he  could  beat  the 
antiwar,  antl-Presldent  guerrilla  band  with- 
in his  own  State  Etepartment  he  just  might 
have  some  improved  chance  to  defeat  the 
Communist  guerrilla  invaders  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia. 

In  private.  John  P.  Kennedy  turned  to 
the  saltiest  language  of  the  Boston  Irish 
when  he  s[>oke  of  "that  place" — meaning  the 
Department  of  State.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
had  recourse  to  words  that  will  never  be 
found  in  any  dictionary,  even  by  today's 
standards. 

In  brief,  for  many,  many  years  the  State 
Department's  career  service  has  turned  out 
not  only  maiiy  good  and  patriotic  and  In- 
tensely loyal  officers.  It  has  also  turned  out 
more  than  a  fair  number  of  petulant  types 
who  sincerely  believe  they  know  more  than 
any  Secretary  of  State  or  any  President. 
Such  types  persistently  undercut  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy as  to  Vietnam  Such  types  even  more 
savagely  undercut  Mr,  Johnson  as  to  Viet- 
nam. Such  types  are  now  even  more  deter- 
minedly undermining  Mr.  Nixon  as  to  the 
most  recent  permutation  of  Vietnam,  which 
Is  Cambodia. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
number  of  junior  career  officers  are  feeding 
out  antl -Cambodian  policy  prof>aganda 
whenever  and  wherever  they  can — and  some- 
times even  in  public.  To  Its  Intense  embar- 
rassment, the  State  Department  has  had  to 
acknowledge  as  much. 

Alexis  Johnson,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  has  been  forced  to  put  to  60  such 
characters  who  wrote  a  letter  of  "protest"  to 
Secretary  William  Rogers  the  following  self- 
evident  proposition:  While  everybody  has  a 
right  to  his  own  opinion,  and  to  express  It 
within  the  shop,  no  member  of  the  foreign 
service  of  the  United  States  has  any  conceiv- 
able right  to  obstruct  national  policy  once  It 
has  been  made  and  no  right  either  to  re- 
pudiate the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  service  officer 
Is  protected  by  an  entrenchment  similar  to 
that  of  a  full  professor.  Neither  can  be  fired 
short  of  the  most  outrageous  conduct  and 
without  the  expenditure  by  his  superior  of 
time  he  simply  cannot  afford  in  order  to 
make  out  the  required  case. 

In  the  second  place,  any  Secretary  of  State 
naturally  does  not  want  only  yes-men  and,  in 
consequence,  encourages  no-men  and  devil's 
advocacy — up  to  the  point  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  finally  decided  an  Issue.  Right  now, 
for  example,  there  Is  a  readily  available  "of>en 
forum"  through  which  younger  officers  are 
Invited  and  even  urged  to  forward  their  ideas 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that  no  kind 
of  "open  forum"  has  for  a  long  time  been 
enough  for  the  "peace"  guerrillas.  They  take 
the  view  so  often  taken  by  the  more  strident 
student  protesters  that  they  must  not  only 
be  "listened  to"  but  that  what  they  say 
must  Instantly  become  the  public  policy. 

John  Kennedy  felt  the  beginning  pressures 
of  this  new  philosophy.  Lyndon  Johnson  felt 
them  as  they  greatly  heightened.  Richard 
Nixon  now  feels  them  at  the  very  crest  of 
their  arrogance. 


THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 

TRAUMA   SYMPOSIUM:    CX)NCERJJ 
AND  CARE  FOR  THE  INJURED 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
I  am  deeply  involved  in  the  health  needs 
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of  this  Nation  and  in  the  problem  of 
treatment  and  care  facing  the  medical 
profession. 

A  major — and  a  most  urgent — health 
issue  facing  the  Nation  are  injuries  from 
accidents.  Injury -causing  accidents  oc- 
cur on  the  highway,  on  the  job,  and  in 
the  home.  It  appears  there  is  the  poten- 
tial for  an  accidental  injury  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place. 

Wliile  accidental  injuries  are  a  serious 
problem  for  the  United  States,  they  are 
also  serious  problems  in  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

This  week  experts  in  the  care  of  the 
injured  are  meeting  in  Washington  in 
the  Fjm  International  Trauma  Sympo- 
sium. The  theme  of  the  symposium  is  re- 
search on  the  care  of  the  injured.  The 
symposium  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences.  I 
congratulate  all  who  organized,  spon- 
sored, and  led  this  first  International 
Trauma  Symposium.  It  was  long  over- 
due. It  should  be  an  annual  symposium. 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  May  19.  I 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  this  great 
IntematiOTial  symposium. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  from  this  inter- 
national meeting  and  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International   TRAUMA   Symposium:    Re- 
search ON  the  Care  of  the  Injured 
(Sponsored  by:   The  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences) 

General  Chairman:  Dr.  J.  Englebert  Dun- 
phy.  University  of  California  Medical  Center. 

program  planning  committ^ 

Chairman:  Dr.  William  I,  Gay,  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences, 

Dr.  William  A.  Altemcier,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Emllie  A.  Black.  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences. 

Dr.  J.  H,  U,  Brown.  National  InsUtute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences. 

Dr.  Lars-Erik  Gelln,  University  of  Goteborg. 

Dr.  Praser  N.  Gurd,  The  Montreal  General 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Carl  Hlrsch.  Karolinska  Instltutets. 

Mr.  D.  Mac  G.  Jackson,  Birmingham  Acci- 
dent Hospital. 

Dr.  Edgar  Lee,  Jr.,  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences. 

Miss  Helen  Neal,  National  Institute  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Sciences. 

Dr.  Ayub  K.  Ommaya.  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke. 

Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Col.  Lawrence  R.  Rose,  M.C.,  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Research  and  Development  Oocn- 
mand. 

Dr.  G.  Thomas  Shires,  Sooithwestem  Medi- 
cal School. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Stone,  New  York  Medical 
College. 

STAJT    committee THE    NATIONAL    INSl'ITUTL 

or  general  medical  sciences 
Chairman:  Dr.  William  I.  Gay. 
Dr.  Emllie  A.  Black. 
Dr.  J.  H.  U.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Vivian  P.  DobsoD. 
Dr.  Edgar  Lee,  Jr 
Miss  Helen  Neal. 
Herbert  C.  SUckney. 

SympKJSluin  Director:   Kenneth  M.  Cogge- 
shall.  Management  Communications,  Inc. 
The  National  Institute  of  General  Medlc&l 
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Sciences  and  the  American  Trauma  Society 
acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  of  the 
following  companies  which  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  International  Traiuna 
Symposium: 

'Palrchlld-HlUer     Corporation:      Wlnthrop 
Laboratories;  and  Hoffman-La  Roche.  Inc. 

Pour  years  ago  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  brought  together  a  group  of  sci- 
entists to  define  and  outline  the  most  press- 
ing research  needs  of  our  time  Trauma  was 
Identified  as  a  problem  of  major  public  health 
Importance.  A  landmark  report  was  Issued 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Rese.irch  Council.  Accidental  Death 
and  Disability:  The  Neglected  Disease  of  Mod- 
ern Society,  which  termed  trauma  the  na- 
tion's most  important  environmental  health 
problem. 

In  1969.  while  I  was  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sci- 
ences, the  plan  was  formulated  for  this  Inter- 
national Trauma  Symposium.  Its  purposes 
are  three- fold: 

To  establish  a  definitive  "state  of  the  art" 
baseline  for  trauma  care  and  research; 

To  detect  any  significant  deficiencies  in 
present  knowledge  and  research,  and 

To  stimulate  research  with  clinical  goals  in 
new  or  neglected  areas. 

The  epidemic  of  trauma  presents  a  chal- 
lenge which  can  only  be  met  with  new.  widely 
distributed  and  clinically  u.<:eful  knowledge. 
Priderick  L.  Stone. 
President.  Neu-  York  Medical  School. 

MONDAY.     MAY      18 

Morning 
Empire  Room 

9  OO — Welcome:  General  Chairman:  Dr. 
J  Englebert  Dunphy. 

Organizational    and    Social    Problems 
of   Trauma 

9:30 — Keynote  Address — Trauma  as  a  Dis- 
ease: The  Honorable  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 
United  States  Representative,  Fifth  District, 
Maryland. 

10:00 — The  Costs  of  Trauma  as  a  National 
Health  Problem:  Clyde  F.  Schlueter.  Presi- 
dent. Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau. 

10:20 — Road  Accidents  in  Sweden:  Dr. 
Bertll  Aldman. 

10:40 — The  Challenge  of  the  Trauma  Prob- 
lem to  Organized  Medicine:  Dr.  Oscar  P. 
Hampton.  Jr. 

11:15 — Panel  Discussion:  The  General  Or- 
ganization for  Trauma  Care  and  Study. 

Moderator:    Dr.   Curtis  P    Artz. 

Panelists:  Dr.  Oscar  P.  Hampton.  Jr.;  Mr. 
P  S.  London:  Dr.  Jorg  Bohler.  and  Dr.  M.  V. 
Balkov.  I 

Afternoon  | 

Fundamental  Problems  in  the  Management 
of   the   Injured 

2:00 — Reaction  of  the  Body  As  a  Whole  to 
Injur.-:  Dr.  Lars-Erik  Gelin. 

2:30 — Initial  Care:  Resuscitation.  Assess- 
ment, Multiple  Injury,  and  Satellite  Units, 
Dr  G  Thomas  Shires. 

2:40 — Intensive  Care  of  the  Critically  111: 
Dr  John  M.  Kimiey. 

3:00 — Panel    Discussion:    Monitoring. 

Moderator:   Dr.  Samuel  R.  Powers.  Jr. 

Panelists:  Mr.  Heinz  S.  Wolff;  Dr.  John  E. 
Jacobs,  and  Dr.  John  J.  Osborn. 

4:15 — Rehabilitation  Begins  With  Initial 
Care    Dr.  Robert  A.  Chase. 

4  35 — Reflections  on  Some  Problems  In  the 
Pathology  of  Trauma:   Dr.  Simon  Sevltt. 

4:55 — Management  and  Study  of  Psycho- 
logical Response  to  Trauma:  Dr.  James  L. 
Tltchener. 

Evening 
Special   Workshop — Tudor   Room 

7 :  30 — Neural  Trauma.  1 

Chairman:   Dr    Ayub  K.  Ommaya,  ' 

Co-Chairman:    Dr.    A.    Earl    Walker. 

Rapporteurs:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brackett  and 
Dr    Thomas  W.  Langfltt. 
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TtJESDAY,    MAY     19 

Morning 

Introduction  to  Special  Problems  <it^ 
Trauma — Etopire  R<y)m  \ 

8:30 — Nervous    System    Injury    and    th^ 
Total  Body :  Dr.  Ayub  K.  Ommaya.  / 

8:50 — Burns    As    a    Special    Protilefti — In 
Trauma:  Mr.  D.  MacG.  Jackson. 

9 :  10— Mechanical    Forces    In    Injury:    Dr. 
Carl  Hlrsch. 

9:30— Wound    Healing:     Dr.    Thomas    K. 
Hunt. 

9:50— Introduction      to      the      Workshop 
Dr.  Edgar  Lee.  Jr. 

Concurrent  Workshops  10:30-12:00 — Club 
Room  B 
Emergency  Medical  Evacuation  and  Trans- 
port of  Injured: 

Chairman:  Dr.  James  Schamadan. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Sam  Seeley. 
Heritage  Room 
Mechanical     Properties,     Musculoskeletal 
System: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Carl  Hlrsch. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Victor  H.  Frankel. 

Empire  Room 
Lung: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Powers,  Jr. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Henrlk  H.  Bendlxen. 
Executive  Room 

Burns: 

Chairman :  Dr.  Curtis  P.  Artz. 
Rapporteurs:   Mr    D.  MacG.  Jackson;   Dr. 
Bent  Sorensen. 

Council  Room 

Endocrine  Response: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Richard  H.  Egdahl. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  William  R.  Drucker. 

Press  Room 
Trauma  In  Children: 
Chairman:  Dr.  J.  Alex  Haller,  Jr. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  James  L.  Talbert. 
Ajternoon 
l:30--i:30 
Council  Room 
Cell  Biology  of  Injury  and  Wound  Healing: 
Chairman:  Dr.  Earl  P.  Bendltt. 
RappKjrteur:  Dr.  Tomas  K.  Hunt. 

Club  Room  B 
Long-Range  Management  and  Rehabilita- 
tion: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Chase. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Feldmaai. 

Empire  Room 
Lung  (Continued  from  morning  session) ; 
Co-Chairman:  Dr.  Frank  E.  Gump. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Henrlk  H.  Bendlxen. 

Executive  Room 

Bums  (Continued  from  morning  session)  : 

Co-Chairman :  Dr.  Charles  Baxter. 

Rapporteurs:    Mr.  D.  MacG.  Jackson;   Dr. 
Bent  Sorensen. 

Heritage  Room 

Metabolic  Response  to  Trauma  and  Nutri- 
tion: 

Chairman:  Dr.  John  M.  Kinney. 

Rapprteur.  Dr.  Stanley  J.  Dudrlck. 

Club  Room  A 
Neural  Trauma : 

Chairman:  Dr.  Ayub  K.  Ommaya. 
Co-Chalrman:  Dr.  E.  S.  Gurdjian 
Rapporteurs:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brackett;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Langfltt. 

Evening 
Diplomat  Room 
6:00 — Reception:  Participants.  Wives,  and 
Guests. 

Palladlan  Room 
7:00 — International    Trauma    Symposltim 
banquet : 

Presiding:  Dr,  William  I.  Gay. 


Speaker:  The  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yarbor- 
ough,  US.  Senator,  Texas. 

WEDNESDAY     MAY     20 

Aforninj; 

Concurrent  Workshops— 8:30-10:30 

Board   Room 

Kidney  Response  to  Trauma: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Charles  Baxter. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Powers,  Jr. 

Club  Room  B 

Pat  Embolism: 

Chairman:  Dr  Leonard  P.  Peltier. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Simon  Sevltt. 

Executive   Room 
Shock:  Discussion  of  Rheology  and  Oxygen 
Transport : 

Chairman:  Dr.  Lars-Erik  Gelin. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  John  R.  Border. 

Council   Room 
Infections.  Immunology,  and  Gnotoblotics; 
Chairman:  Dr.  William  A.  Altemeler. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Stanley  Levenson. 

Press  Room 
Liver  and  Pancreas  In  Injur>': 
Chairman:  Dr.  William  R.  Drucker. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Theodore  Drapanas. 

Club   Room   A 

G.  I.  Response  to  Trauma: 
Chairman:  Dr.  Fraser  N.  Gurd. 
Rapporteur:  Dr.  Robert  N.  McClelland. 

EUnplre   Room 
11 :00 — Presentation  of  summaries  of  Tues- 
day morning  workshops. 

Atternoon 
Empire   Room 
1:30 — Continuation  of  summaries. 
3:30 — Summation  and  critique: 
Presiding:   Dr.  J.  Englebert  Dunphy. 

DKLECATES 

Dr.  Bertil  Aldman,  Traflkmedlcin.  Pack. 
S-104  01,  Stockholm  60,  Sweden. 

Dr.  William  A.  Altemeler,  Department  of 
Surgery,  Clnciimatl  General  Hospital,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dr.  Curtis  P.  Artz,  Department  of  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  Charles- 
ton. S.C. 

Professor  Mstlslav  Vasllevlch  Balkov,  Cen- 
tral Institute  of  Traumatologj'  and  Ortho- 
pedics. Ministry  of  Health,  USSR,  Moscow 
A-299,  Novala,  Ipatovka  8.  USSR. 

Dr.  Charles  Baxter,  Department  of  Surgery. 
University  of  Texas,  Southwestern  Medical 
School.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Dr.  E^arl  P.  Bendltt,  Department  of  Path- 
ology, University  of  Washington.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr.  Henrlk  H.  Bendlxen,  Department  ol 
Anesthesia,  University  of  California,  San 
Diego,  CaUf. 

Dr.  Jorg  Bohler,  Accident  Hospital.  Linz, 
Blumauerplatz  1,  Austria. 

Dr.  John  R.  Border,  Department  of  Surgery, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Brackett.  Department  of 
Neurosurgery.  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Chase.  Department  of  Sur- 
gery. Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Dr.  Theodore  Drapanas,  Department  of 
Surgery,  Tulane  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  William  R.  Drucker,  Department  of 
Surgery,  The  UrUversity  of  Toronto,  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  Stanley  J.  Dudrlck,  Department  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  School 
of  Medicine.  3400  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Dr.  J.   Englebert  Dimphy,   Department  of 
Surgery,    University    of    California    Medical 
Center,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Dr,  Richard  H.  Egdahl,  Department  of  Sur- 
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gery.  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Daniel  J.  Feldman,  Casa  Collna  Hospi- 
tal for  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  255  East 
Bonlta  Avenue,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Dr.  Victor  H.  Frankel,  Division  of  Ortho- 
paedic Surgery,  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dr.  William  I.  Gay,  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda.  Md. 

Dr.  Lars-Erik  Gelin,  Surgical  Depart- 
ment 1,  Sahlgrenska  Sjukhuset  1,  University 
of  Goteborg.  Goteborg,  Sweden. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Gump,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, Columbia  University,  College  of  Physi- 
cians &  Surgeons,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Dr.  Fraser  N,  Gurd,  Department  of  Surgery, 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Montreal  109, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Dr.  E.  S,  Gurdjian,  Department  of  Neuro- 
surgery, Wayne  State  University,  School  of 
Medicine,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  J.  Alex  Haller,  Jr.,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Oscar  P,  Hampton,  Jr.,  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Committee  on  Trauma,  3720 
Washington  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr,  Carl  Hlrsch.  Karolinska  Instltutets,  Or- 
topedlska  Kimik,  Norrbackalnstltutet  (Van- 
ioreanstalten).  Box  6403,  113  82  Stockholm, 
Sweden, 

Dr.  Thomas  K.  Hunt,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, University  of  California,  Medical  Cen- 
ter, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  D.  MacG.  Jackson,  Birmingham  Acci- 
Uent  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Centre, 
Bath  Row.  Birmingham  15,  England. 

Dr.  John  E.  Jacobs.  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing Technological  Institute.  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston.  111. 

Dr.  John  M.  Kinney,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, Columbia  University  College  of  Phy- 
sicians &  Surgeons.  New  York.  NY. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Langfltt,  Division  of  Neuro- 
surgery, Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 3400  Spruce  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr.  Edgar  Lee.  Jr.,  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences.  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda.  Md. 

Dr.  Stanley  M.  Levenson,  Department  of 
Stirgery.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Eastchester  Road  &  Morris  Park  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Mr.  P.  S.  London.  Birmingham  Accident 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Centre,  Bath 
Row,  Birmingham  15.  England. 

Dr,  Robert  N,  McClelland,  Department  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Texas.  Southwestern 
Medical  School,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Dr.  Ayub  K,  Ommaya,  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  John  J.  Osborn,  The  Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  Pacific  Medical  Center.  Clay  and 
Webster  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Peltier,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Powers.  Jr.,  Department  of 
Surgery,  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany.  N.Y. 

Dr.  James  L.  Schamadan,  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Technology,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, Tempe.  Ariz, 

Clyde  F,  Schlueter,  Employers  Insurance  of 
Wausau,  2000  Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Dr.  Sam  F,  Seeley,  Division  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences. National  Research  Council,  2101  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  N.W.,  Weishlng1»n,  D.C. 

Dr.  Simon  Sevitt,  Pathology  Department, 
Birmingham  Accident  Hospital  and  Rehablll- 
Ution  Centre.  Bath  Row,  Birmingham  15, 
England. 

Dr.  O.  Thomas  Shires,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Texas,  Southwestern 
Medical  School,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  Bent  Sorensen,  The  Burns  Unit.  Kom- 
munehospltalet,  1399  Copenhagen  K,  Den- 
mark. 
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Dr.  James  L.  Talbert,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Florida.  College  of  Medi- 
cine, GalnesvUle,  Fla. 

Dr.  James  L.  Tltchener,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dr.  A.  Earl  Walker.  I>lvlslon  of  Neurologi- 
cal Surgery,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
601  North  Broadway,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Mr.  Heinz  S,  Wolff,  Division  of  Biomedical 
Engineering,  Medical  Research  Council.  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Medical  Research 
(Hampstead  Laboratories),  Holly  Hill,  Lon- 
don, N,W,  3,  England. 

"acctdentai.  injtjry:  a  major  challenge  to 
Medicine" 

Mr,  Chairman,  fifty  million  injuries  a 
year;  115,000  deaths;  400,000  permanently 
disabled;  a  jiersonal  financial  cost  of  $13,6 
billion,  all  In  the  United  States  alone. 

These  figures  make  accidental  Injurj-  a 
major  and  urgent  health  issue.  Of  this  toll, 
auto  accidents  account  for  half.  Home  acci- 
dents account  for  24 ""r.  and  Injuries  at  work 
account  for  12%.  These  men,  women,  and 
children  occupy  more  hospital  beds  than  do 
heart  patients,  and  4  times  more  than  cancer 
patients.  Accidental  Injury  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  In  the  Nation,  and 
the  leading  one  for  the  first  half  of  life- 
span. It  strUtes  the  young  hardest,  and  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  In  the  population  age 
1  to  37.  But  unlike  other  great  killers,  there 
has  not  been  the  unfled  response  that  has 
brought  other  killers  under  control,  and  re- 
duced their  toll. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  that  difference  is 
the  clear  objective  that  goes  with  finding  a 
biological  cause  of  disease,  and  then  the 
means  of  prevention.  This  Is  not  the  case 
with  accidents.  Prevention  is  an  immensely 
diffuse  thing,  requiring  not  only  medical  re- 
search, but  engineering  and  design  research, 
and  control  of  many  phases  of  Industry  and 
transportation. 

One  preventive  measure  needed  Is  higher 
standards  for  Industrial  safety.  We  are  work- 
ing on  a  bill  for  this  purpose  now  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor 
of  it. 

MEDICAL    RESEARCH    ON    TRAUMA 

But  the  great  challenges  of  trauma  to  med- 
icine are,  ( 1 ) .  to  find  the  most  effective 
means  of  treatment,  and.  (2),  to  organize 
medical  services  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death, 
suffering  and  loss. 

For  you,  there  is  no  neat  solution  of  vac- 
cine. There  Is  only  the  detailed,  tedious  task 
of  testing  and  evaluating  treatments. 

For  tills  work,  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences  devotes  $1,568,000 
to  support  7  trauma  research  centers,  and 
$1,440,000  for  30  additional  projects.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  one  of  these — in  the  Park- 
land Memorial  Hospital  In  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
hospital  where  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  taken  after  the  tragic  events  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963. 

The  $3  million  for  trauma  research  comes 
out  of  a  shrlniang  budget  for  the  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences.  That  budget  has 
declined  from  $163  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  a 
request  for  only  $148  million  next  year. 

Three  million  dollars  for  research  on  the 
fourth  leading  cause  of  death  is  but  a 
pittance.  Unless  Congress  acts  to  add  money 
for  this  Institute,  trauma  research  will  pro- 
ceed on  a  small-scale  basis,  leaving  millions 
of  Americans  to  a  lifetime  of  unnecessary 
suffering. 

ORGANTZATTON    OF   TREATMENT 

Second  to  research  on  the  effects  and  im- 
propriate medical  response  to  trauma, 
prompt  care  Is  vital  to  accident  victims.  Here, 
hospitals  and  other  health  units  are  even 
more  deficient  than  is  research, 

A  handful  of  hospitals  have  developed  an 
Intensive  care  unit  where  bums  and  other 
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injuries  can  be  treat«d  on  a  unified,  emer- 
gency basis.  But  for  most  hospitals,  an  emer- 
gency room  still  consists  more  of  diagnosis 
than  comprehensive  application  of  advanced 
methods  of  care,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
trauma. 

In  an  effort  to  help  ho^ltal  administra- 
tors develop  the  Intensive  care  unit  for  In- 
jured persons.  I  have  Included  a  pro\^lon 
for  this  purpose  In  my  bill  extending  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Program. 
Although  the  version  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  no  emergency  room  fea- 
ture, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have 
gained  general  acceptance  for  It  from  the 
House  Conferees.  It  will  permit  Federal 
matching  grants  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  emergency  rooms. 

Borrowing  from  the  military  medical  ad- 
vances In  the  Vietnam  warfare,  we  also  per- 
mit this  money  to  be  used  for  helicopter 
service  as  a  means  of  transporting  patients. 
Other  forms  of  ambulance  service  and  com- 
munication can  also  be  financed  with  this 
Federal  matching  grant.  My  bill  provides  $20 
million  a  year  under  this  Section. 

But  making  money  available  is  only  a 
small  part  of  this  job.  The  real  work  lies 
with  local  govemmentB  and  health  admin- 
istrators. It  is  they  who  must  coordinate 
emergency  communications  and  transporta- 
tion among  several  agencies  and  many  hos- 
pitals. There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  than 
the  human  life  that  is  lost  because  an  am- 
bulance carried  an  accident  victim  to  the 
other  side  of  town,  or  because  attendants 
are  not  adequately  trained. 

An  enormous  task  remains  in  this  field  of 
health  care.  Research  Is  one  part.  Another  Is 
getting  across  to  health  administrators  the 
urgency  of  dealing  with  injuries  as  a  unit 
of  health  care.  Local  officials  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  need  to  organize  their  emer- 
gency services  for  the  benefit  of  victims,  not 
the  rivalries  of  jurisdictions. 

"We  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  our 
achievements  in  the  field  of  medicine,"  said 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  "But  measured 
against  our  capacity  and  c^)ablllty  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  medical  care,  measured 
against  the  scope  of  the  problems  that  re- 
main and  the  opportunities  to  be  seized,  this 
Nation  still  falls  far  short  of  its  responsi- 
bilities." 

This  assessment  is  especially  true  of  acci- 
dents. 

It  will  take  the  best  efforts  of  all  to  reduce 
the  toll  of  injury,  to  relieve  the  suffering,  to 
restore   victims   to  tiseftil,  productive  Uvea. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  THE  PEOPLE 
SUPPORT  THEIR  PRESIDENT 
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HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  of 
mid-April,  residents  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  i4>proved 
of  President  Nixon's  Vietnamization  pol- 
icy— as  a  way  to  end  U.S.  militajy  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia — by  a  mar- 
gin of  nearly  2  tol , 

An  independent  data  processing  firm 
has  Just  completed  tabulating  results  of 
my  annual  public  opinion  survey,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. Most  significantly,  perhaps,  they 
show  that  59.81  percent  favor  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  policies  and  30.39  percoit 
do  not. 

The  majority  of  questionnaires  were 
received  prior  to  the  President's  April  30 
decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  into  the  Cam- 
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bodian  sanctiiaries  Those  received  after 
that  date  were  kept  separate  from  the 
earlier  returns  and  they  showed  a  sub- 
stantial shift  in  opinion  on  the  issue. 
Support  for  the  President  increased 
nearly  3  percent,  rising  from  59.91  per- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cent  to  62.74  percent.  Opposition  declined 
from  30.39  percent  to  27.30  percent. 

Response  to  this  year's  survey  was  very 
gratifying.  More  than  17,000  question- 
naires were  returned  to  me  smd,  of  this 
number.  73  percent  took  advantage  of 

FOURTH  DISTRICT  SURVEY 
lln  perctnll 


May  28,  1970 


May  28,  1970 


the  provision  for  "his  and  her"  votes  on 
each  question.  As  a  result,  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  tabulated  came  to  nearly 
30.000. 

Complete  results  of  this  year's  Fourth 
District  survey  are  as  follows: 


More 


Less 


Sam* 


Yes 


1    Federal  spending  for  these  purposes  should  be; 

(i)  Defense    "j; 

(b)  Space  program 5-.? 

(c)  Foreign  aid ,r„ 

(d)  Poverty  program  (OEO). "■  J^ 

(e)  Federal  aid  to  education JJ^  J" 

(t)  Crime  prfcention..   *{ '' 

(g)  Antipollution '!  °S 

(h)We,tare(ADC)  "  '' 

(1)   Housing     f*-^? 

())  Food  stamps.. *?' 

(k)  Health  programs^ !«  » 

(I)  Narcotics  law  entorcement "■  " 


40.06 

59.  S9 

71.40 

39.  3S 

23.87 

4.08 

7.62 

60  64 

33.86 

45.89 

15.89 

5.72 


41.18 
30.20 
22.31 
29.01 
30.87 
12.52 
13.75 
25.97 
33.93 
31.95 
32.38 
11.41 


2  To  check  mHalion.  would  you  impose  wage  and  price  controls?. .. . 
3.  The  federal  farm  program  should  be: 

(a)  Phased  out  over  5-year  period .     

(b)  Allow  a  set-aside  program  permitting  more  freedom  in 

crop  planning  but  reduce  parity  - 

(c)  Make  the  1965  Agncullural  Act  permanent  but  increase 

benehts  to  farmers  under  the  act 

4  Do  you  approved  of  President  Nnon's  policy  of  Vietnamization  as 

the  way  to  enrt  oui  military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 

5  Do  we  need  stricter  Federal  laws  against  obscenity  and  pornography. 

6.  Do  you  think  the  Post  Office  should  be  turned  over  to  a  Government- 

owned  corporation  lor  operation? .       - 

7.  Do  you  favor  busing  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 

balance  in  schools?    ..  

8.  Should  criminal  ptniltits  for  the  use  of  marihuana  be: 

(t)  Reduced  - 

(b)  Repealed  altogether  _.. 

(c)  Kept  stiff  as  they  are  — .... 

9    Do  you  approve  of  congressional  questionnaires  such  is  tHls? 


60.96 

52.07 

47.72 

20.47 

59.81 
74.11 

53.09 

7.76 

17.15 

7.87 

73.01 

92.35 


No 

30.39 
16.02 
13.66 
34.13 

30.66 
21.91 

37.85 

87.62 

36.80 

28.24 

10.30 

2.57 


WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


ONE  MAN'S  VIEW:   SAMUEL  I. 
HAYAKAWA 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 
Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  few  words  of  praise  in  the 
memory  of  Congressman  William  L.  St. 
Onge  who  has  left  these  Halls— a  quiet 
man  gone  in  a  moment  of  turmoil. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  a  devoted  father 
who  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  five 
handsome  children,  William.  Mary.  Su- 
zanne. Constance,  and  Anne  and  by  his 
loving  wife.  Dorothy. 

Schooled  at  Tufts  University,  trained 
to  be  a  lawyer  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law,  a  World  War  H 
veteran  of  the  North  African  and  Euro- 
pean campaigns.  Bill  St.  Onge  returned 
to  this  country  determined  to  serve  it  as 
a  public  official.  He  became  a  judge  of 
probate,  a  State  representative  in  Con- 
necticut, a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  in  Putnam,  the  mayor  of 
Putnam,  and  a  judge  In  the  city  court 
of  Putnam.  In  all  of  those  capaciUes  he 
served  the  people  selflessly  and  com- 
petently, and  leaves  behind  many  who 
miss  him  deeply. 

BUI  St.  Onge  was  a  deeply  compas- 
sionate man,  a  reasonable  man.  He  never 
wanted  or  pretended  to  be  anything  oth- 
er than  exactly  what  he  was:  a  deeply 
religious  man  who  believed  in  hard  work 
and  objective  thought. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Congress  at  this 
time  should  pause  to  mark  the  passing 
of  this  man.  not  only  because  of  his 
virtue  in  life,  but  because  in  death  he 
remains  as  an  example  of  how  quietly 
and  reasonably  we  may  conduct  our- 
selves as  Members  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature, beset  with  trouble  from  abroad 
and  here  at  home. 

In  the  passing  of  Bill  St.  Onge  I  have 
lost  not  only  a  colleague  but  a  very  good 
friend. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  all 
the  heated  debate  of  recent  months  re- 
garding campus  unrest,  there  has  been 
almost  unanimous  agreement  that  Mr. 
Samuel  I.  Hayakawa,  president  of  San 
Francisco  State  College,  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  way  he  handled 
the  disruptions  at  his  own  school  as  well 
as  for  his  pointed  and  knowledgeable 
comments  relating  to  the  root  causes  of 
this  unrest  at  campuses  throughout  the 
country. 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  Hayakawa  ap- 
pearing in  the  1970  summer  issue  of  the 
magazine,  "Business  Today,"  provides 
some  thought-provoking  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions which  might  well  be  heeded  by 
Dr.  Hayakawa's  colleagues  who  sire  re- 
sponsible for  direction  of  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  land. 

In  reading  questions  one  and  two,  it  is 
clear  that  the  interview  took  place  before 
the  recent  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, but  nevertheless  I  commend  the 
text  of  the  interview  to  my  coUeagues 
and  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Onb  Man's  View:  Samusl  I.  Hayakawa 
To  middle  America.  San  Pranclsco  State's 
president  symlxjllzes  law  and  order,  but  many 
students  equate  with  him  cops  on  campus. 
This  has  been  a  relaUvely  quiet  year  on 
America's  college  campuses.  Can  you  teU  lis 
why? 

I  think  that  discontent  la  spreading  to  the 
outside  ccjmmunlty  rather  than  Just  to  the 
coUege  campuses  right  now.  This  U  partly 
because  the  campuses  have  organized  them- 
selves for  defense  much  better  than  they 
were  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Violence  seems 
to  be  turning  to  the  outside;  much  of  It 
going  to  Chicago,  New  York  and  a  couple  of 
other  cities. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  that  students'  support 


for  campus  radicals  is  as  substantial  today 
as  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  one  year  ago 
today? 

Student  support  for  campus  radicals  has 
declined  enormously.  For  example,  when  peo- 
ple here  tried  to  set  up  a  rally,  the  rally  often 
fizzled  out  for  lack  of  support.  Also  students 
are  more  leery  about  being  caught  in  the 
action  as  bystanders. 

THE    1    PERCENT 

How  many  of  America's  students  would  you 
say  are  essentially  disruption  minded?  Might 
you  be  able  to  term  these  the  hard-core 
radicals? 

Less  than  one  per  cent.  That  is,  the  real 
hard-core.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  there 
are  many  many  more  who  are  disturbed  by 
things  as  they  are,  who  are  willing  to  argue, 
debate  and  demonstrate  against  the  existing 
order.  But  those  who  are  really  dedicated  to 
violence  are  in  the  minority. 

What  percentage  of  students,  then,  would 
you  say  are  potentially  sympathetic  to  rad- 
ical demands  that  could  be  made  on  Ameri- 
ca's campuses? 

Most  students  are  sympathetic  to  most 
demands  like  better  racial  equality,  better 
educational  opportunity  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged, reform  of  education  in  the  direction 
of  greater  student  participation  in  the  learn- 
ing process.  All  of  these  are  reasonable  goals 
and  most. students  would  be  In  favor  of  them. 

A  TIRED  CONDITION 

How  well  are  the  radical  students  tailor- 
ing their  demands  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
moderate  or  liberal  students? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  radicalism  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  tired  condlUon.  They  have  said 
most  of  the  things  they  can  say  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  capitalist  system,  and  the 
deterioration  of  our  society.  It's  something 
Uke  a  stuck  record  and  students  are  bored 
with  hearing  it. 

Can  you  think  of  any  potential  case  in 
which  you,  yourself,  would  call  student  dis- 
ruption a  legitimate  action? 

No.  I  can  hardly  think  of  any.  That  is. 
unless  a  professor  or  an  administration  com- 
mits real  acts  of  physical  brutality  or  tyr- 
anny. I  believe  in  absolute  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  demonstration;  but  I  also  believe 
that  demonstrations  must  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others  to  do  their  study  or  their 
work.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  freedom  of 
protection  on  college  campuses  Just  as  much 
as  In  an  airport  or  a  bowling  alley.  I  can't 
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conceive  of  the  university  doing  anjthing 
that  wovUd  require  violence  to  redress  a 
wrong. 

THE  CAMPUS  AS  A  MARKETPLACE 

Students  are  obviously  affected — in  terms 
of  the  quality  and  direction  of  their  lives — 
by  the  universities  that  they  attend.  You 
would  agree  that  students  do  have  rights  to 
have  an  input  into  the  governance  of  the 
Institutions  which  so  directly  affect  their 
lives? 

They  always  have  had  that  right,  for  that 
matter — to  a  degree  that  Is  not  often  rec- 
ognized. After  all,  if  students  fall  to  enroll 
for  an  elective  course,  that  elective  course 
Is  dropped.  If  they  enroll  In  large  numbers 
for  an  elective  course,  then  we  provide  addi- 
tional sections  of  it.  There  is  always  a  kind 
of  marketplace  going  on  in  which  the  stu- 
dent as  a  consumer  makes  choices  which  af- 
fect what  is  available  on  that  market.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  are  enormous  consulta- 
tive processes  that  we  at  this  college,  for  ex- 
ample, have  always  undergone  with  stu- 
dents. For  instance,  we  are  the  one  college 
campus  which  was  outstanding  years  ago  for 
starting  the  experimental  project  involving 
the  substantial  student  participation  in  cur- 
riculum pattern,  course  pattern  and  so  on. 
Our  disruption  wasn't  due  to  a  lack  of  stu- 
dent participation — It  was  because  we  have 
student  participation.  Student  radicalism 
has  generally  hit  hardest  at  those  places 
where  educational  changes  in  this  form  has 
been  going  on  moat  rapidly. 

A  QUESTION  OF  MOTIVA'nON 

You  have  previously  stated  that  you  be- 
lieve that  student  radicals  are  largely  elitists 
in  privileged  institutions,  out  to  save  the 
less  fortunate  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  be  saved.  Do  you  think  that 
Is  still  accurate  today? 

Yes.  I  think  it  is  very  accurate  still.  It  Is  at 
elitist  colleges  like  Columbia  and  Harvard 
where  you  continue  to  find  the  hard-core 
dissidents,  the  real  violence.  The  real  ugll- 
ess  is  in  MTT  and  Swarthmore  and  Chicago — 
all  first-rate  Institutions.  You  don't  get  the 
disruptions  in  the  more  provincial  universi- 
ties in  the  boondocks.  They  are  all  nice  and 
quiet. 

To  what  would  you  attribute  that  substan- 
tial degree  of  quietness? 

There  are  fewer  elitists  in  the  undistin- 
guished or  provincial  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. There  are,  Instead,  young  men  and 
women  who  are  anxious  to  get  ahead  be- 
cause they  are  of  modest  financial  and  so- 
cial position  and  look  forward  to  a  better 
place  in  the  cultvire.  They  are  not  trying  to 
destroy  the  ciUture.  They  Just  want  to  get 
Into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elitists  are 
those  who  have  received  everything  that  the 
culttire  has  to  offer — including  a  chance  to 
get  into  Harvard — and  then  they  want  to 
blow  the  place  up. 

A  BIGGER,  BETTER  SHARE 

One  of  the  elements  of  your  criticism  of 
the  radical  movement  seems  to  be  the  as- 
sumption that  the  poor,  the  underprivileged 
workers,  and  the  blacks  do  hare  adequate  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  this  country. 
Do  you  believe  that  a  random  sampling  of 
2000  poor  Americans  have  as  much  to  say 
about  the  running  of  their  country  as  do  the 
presidents  of  the  2000  largest  corporations  m 
the  country? 

Of  course  not.  The  poor  £ire  disadvantaged 
by  the  fact  of  being  i>oor.  They  are  with  rel- 
atively little  influence  and  they  have  a  legit- 
imate gripe  against  the  world.  But  the  whole 
hlstorv  of  the  United  States  has  been  the 
orga»iftitlon  of  the  poor  in  order  to  get 
themselves  a  greater  share  of  what  this 
country  has  to  offer.  The  poor  Jews  In  New 
York,  the  paor  Irish  In  Boston,  the  poor 
Poles  and  Hungarians  in  Chicago  would  band 
together  in  political  machines  whenever  nec- 
essary or  put  their  money  together  and 
eventually  acqiUre  influence  and  power.  But 
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they  started  out  with  as  little  Influence  and 
power  as  any  poor  Negro  has  now. 

You  think  then  that  the  relative  success 
of  other  groups  to  be  effectively  Integrated 
within  the  society  Is  one  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  students  to  be  able  to  communicate  In 
their  "revolutionary"  demands  to  the  workers 
themselves? 

The  workers  themselves  are  terribly  unin- 
terested in  the  revolutionary  demands  of  the 
students.  For  example,  there  was  a  strike 
going  on  up  here  in  San  Rafael,  California 
the  other  day  and  the  SDS  tried  to  do  some 
demonstrating  on  behalf  of  the  strikers. 
The  strikers  walked  off  and  completely  dis- 
associated themselves  from  these  elitist  stu- 
dents. They  said,  "Look,  we  are  worklngmen, 
we  are  striking  about  something  legitimate, 
we're  not  trying  to  bring  about  a  revolution." 
The  students  have  very  little  in  common 
with  the  workingman  and  the  workers  are 
the  ones  who  know  this  best  of  all. 

THE    UNIVERSITT'S    ROLE 

The  University  of  Connecticut  president 
has  said  t^at  an  important  reason  for  stu- 
dent dissidents  today  Is  the  questioning  of 
the  university's  role  in  a  larger  society.  What 
role  ideally  should  the  university  play  in 
what  we  might  call  the  "real  world?" 

I  don't  know  how  you  can  answer  that 
question.  The  university  plays  many  many 
different  roles.  It  p>as6es  on  the  cultural 
monuments  of  the  past.  It  trains  people  for 
Jobs  that  need  to  be  done  in  the  world  to- 
day— like  engineering,  nursing,  medicine,  law 
or  commerce.  More  Importantly,  It  provides  a 
coiLst&nt  stream  of  criticism  as  to  what  is 
wrong  with  society  so  that  students  and 
faculty  can  dream  of  a  better  world  in  the 
future  where  things  can  be  Improved  and 
prejudice  and  injustice  can  be  wlf>ed  out.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  universities  are  doing 
all  of  these  things;  not  Just  any  one  of  them. 
When  the  left-wing  charges  that  colleges 
merely  fit  jjeople  as  little  cogs  into  the  great 
military-industrial  machine,  this  Is  simply 
nonsense.  This  Is  one  of  the  things  the  uni- 
versity does,  but  it  Is  only  one.  For  example. 
In  liberal  arts  the  social  science  department 
constantly  criticizes  the  society  to  show  in 
what  resi>ect  it  is  unjust  and  liow  it  can  be 
improved.  Constant  critiques  of  Boclety  are 
going  on  In  any  university  or  college. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  often  leveled 
by  groups  like  SDS,  is  that  a  university  which 
runs,  for  example,  the  ROTC  program  and 
does  research  for  the  Pentagon  cannot  con- 
ceivably call  Itself  apolitical  and,  therefore, 
should  realign  its  politics — since  it  definitely 
has  them — toward  a  more  popular  stance, 
one  that  helps  the  {jeople  more.  Do  you  flnd 
any  sympathy  with  that  belief? 

I  believe  that  insofar  as  a  university  is  tax 
supported,  such  as  this  one  is.  we  owe  a  cer- 
tain debt  to  our  government  and  if  tlie  gov- 
ernment asks  us  to  do  certain  kinds  of  re- 
search In  the  national  Interest,  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
as  a  university,  we  also  have  to  give  the  en- 
tire scientific  world  free  access  to  the  fruits 
of  our  research.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  research  when  called  upon  by  the 
government,  but  I  do  not  think  it  siiould  be 
classified  or  secret  research. 

PROVIDtNG  DIRECTION 

A  Student  scribbled  on  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity hallway  these  words:  "I  am  sorry  about 
defacing  the  wails  but  babies  are  being 
burned  and  men  are  dying  and  this  luiiver- 
slty  Is  at  fault  quite  directly."  You  wouldnX 
find  much  agreement  with  this  sentiment 
then,  would  you? 

It  Is  because  babies  are  dying  elsewhere  in 
the  world — or  somewhere  in  the  world — that 
is  necesary  for  universities  to  continue  so 
that  we  can  better  solve  the  problems  that 
result  in  babies  dying.  Without  intelligent 
research  and  thought  conducted  at  the  uni- 
versities, we'll  never  flnd  the  solutions  to 
human  problems. 

You  are  aj^uing,  then,  that  It  makee  more 
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sense  to  use  the  university  as  a  reform  tool 
rather  than  a  basis  for  revolution? 

What  are  you  reforming  the  world  for?  In 
what  direction  do  you  want  to  reform  it?  The 
trouble  with  revolutionaries  Is  that  they  have 
this  wonderful,  wonderful  eagerness  to  de- 
stroy. But  It  requires  an  awful  lot  of  hard 
thinking  to  decide  what  you  want  in  place  of 
what  was  there.  In  what  way  can  the  institu- 
tions be  Improved?  Where  I  quarrel  with  the 
revolutionaries  is  that  they  won't  bother  with 
that  question.  As  Mark  Rudd  once  said, 
"Well,  first  we'll  have  a  revolution  and  then 
later  on  we'll  figure  out  what  for."  This  Is 
the  most  superficial,  childish  kind  of  revolu- 
tion and  nothing  good  can  come  of  any  of 
this. 

TO  EQUAL  THE  FATHER 

What,  in  your  opinion,  motivates  students 
to  disruptive  tactics  on  a  university  campus? 

I  am  playing  with  a  theorv^  that  111  pass  on 
to  you.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  stated  It 
publicly.  So  often  we  find  out  that  students 
who  are  in  the  middle  of  dlsrupUons  are  sons 
of  prominent  men  and  women — ^profes&lon- 
aUy,  intellectually  or  poUtically  prominent  I 
wonder  to  what  degree  the  sons  of  these 
prominent  men  are  afraid  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  equal  the  accomplishments 
of  their  parents  in  the  culture  and.  therefore 
instead  of  trying  to  fill  their  father's  shoes 
they  will  prefer  to  believe  that  the  shoes  are 
not  worth  filling,  that  father's  culture  is  no 
damn  good  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  de- 
stroy it?  In  that  way  the  son  is  not  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  equalling  his  father's 
accomplishments. 

A    NATIONWIDE   CRACKDOWN? 

Is  it  your  expectation  that  more  drasUc 
nationwide  policy  against  giwups  like  the 
SDS  win  ensue? 

I  think  that  insofar  as  people  like  the 
Weathermen  and  outfits  like  that  go  around 
destroying  businesses,  burning  down  banks, 
blowing  up  skyscrapers  Ln  New  York,  they 
are  going  to  have  the  culture  turn  against 
them  in  a  very,  very  serious  way.  They  want 
that  to  happen  In  one  important  way.  Their 
rationale  is  that  11  they  can  prodtuje  a  kind 
of  fascist  repression  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
ruptive activities,  this  may  hasten  the  time 
when  everybody  will  get  sick  of  the  govern- 
ment and  rebel  against  It.  They  want  to 
hasten  the  revolution  by  making  people 
more  discontent  with  things  as  they  are.  But 
I  don't  think  that  U  going  to  happen.  I  think 
that  we  wUl  turn  rather  sharply  upon  these 
radical  destructlvists  and  before  you  know 
it  the  fashion  will  run  out.  The  InstltuUons 
of  this  coimtry  are  much  more  powerful 
than  people  give  them  credit  for.  There  is  an 
Incredibly  beautiful  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  When  business  becomes  too 
strong  CM-  labor  unions  become  too  strong 
or  government  becomes  too  centralized,  re- 
actions begin  to  set  in  and  we  do  begin  to 
balance  things  out.  This  has  resulted  In  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  remarkably  stable 
government  in  spite  of  the  huge  social 
changes  we  have  undergone  since  the  end  of 
the  ClvU  War. 

Do  you  think  it  makes  sense  to  sav  that 
the  radical  movements  on  the  American 
campus  today  have  served  a  useful  function 
In  terms  of  establishing  a  role  as  a  critic? 

I  don't  think  they  have  served  a  useful 
role  whatsoever.  They  slowed  down  educa- 
tional reform  and  destroyed  intellectual  dis- 
cipline m  many  courses.  Thev  have  slowed 
down  and  pushed  back  literary  and  social 
research  by  diverting  people  from  scientific 
endeavors  to  poUtical  pamphleteering.  The 
radical  movements  have  done  no  good  at  all 
that  I  can  see. 

Do  you  foresse  an  Increased  building  of 
student  cotmter  groups  to  work  against  the 
goals  of  radical  groups? 

There  is  the  beginning  of  such  a  counter 
group  among  quite  liberal  students  at  this 
campus.  How  strong  it  is  I  cannot  say.  but 
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at  least  it  exists  and  I  think  It  Is  developing 
on  other  campusee  as  well. 

TOW\RD    PttTVENTION 

There  are  certainly  universities  today  that 
don't  totally  Involve  the  students  In  the  con- 
sultation process  that  you  mentioned  you 
have  at  vour  campus.  How  far  do  you  pre- 
dict these  universities  will  be  willing  to  go 
In  democratizing  the  governance  of  the  uni- 
versity In  the  near  future? 

One  important  step  we  are  taking  In  democ- 
raUzlng  decision-making  here  is  to  develop 
a  system  for  student  evaluation  of  teachers. 
I  think  this  is  one  respect  in  which  students 
get  a  very  raw  deal.  That  Is.  they  can  have 
ven-  poor  teachers  for  a  long  time  without 
being  able  to  complain  about  It,  and  we  are 
trying  to  establish  a  student  evaluation  sys- 
tem for  the  teaching  staff  and  the  records  of 
that  evaluation  will  become  part  of  the 
documents  that  people  have  to  examine  In 
recommending  a  teacher's  promotion  or 
tenure. 

One  more  question.  Can  you  think  oT  any 
general  pollcv  that  might  help  university 
administrator's  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
disruptive  Influences  on   their  campuses? 

There  Is  only  one  original  Idea  I  have  to 
contribute  and  that  is  when  there  Is  a  real 
threat  of  violent  disruption.  I  do  not  wait 
for  the  disruption  to  take  place  before  asking 
the  cooperation  of  the  police.  I  believe  in 
having  the  police  there  the  day  before  the 
disruption  starts  and  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  success  of  this  administration  in  keeping 
things  cool  here  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege has  been  the  fact  that  the  police  are 
here  first  and  they  have  a  preventive  func- 
tion which  has  been  very  powerful,  very 
good. 


OHIO  STATE  AND  KENT  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITIES—THE OTHER  SIDE  OF 
THE  COIN 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  campus  riots  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  the  deaths  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University. 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  news  media  has 
concentrated  its  attacks  upon  the  actions 
of  members  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

The  other  day,  I  saw  a  letter  which 
tells  the  other  side  of  the  story — a  side 
of  the  story  that  has  not  appeared  in  the 
local  press.  It  is  a  first-hand  account  of 
the  riot  and  the  reaction  of  the  people 
who  live  in  and  near  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

I  include  this  letter  in  the  Record  with 
the  names  of  individuals  removed.  I  call 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter. 
It  tells  some  things  that  have  not  here- 
tofore been  told  about  the  riot  at  Kent 
State  University. 

I  rather  imagine  this  letter  more  close- 
ly reflects  the  \-iews  of  the  American 
people  than  does  the  news  media  referred 
to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  follows : 

MoKDAT,  Mat  11.  1970. 

Dkab  :  Yotir  la«t  letter  was  wrttt«n 

shortly  after  the  Apollo  13  episode — fright- 
ening, thrilling,  and  seema  to  have  captured 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  Our  coun- 
try never  8e«med  so  united.  Then  a  few 
weeks  later,  it  has  never  seemed  so  divided. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  an  appalling  mess.  We  are  very  close  to 
It  because  of  Ohio  State  and  Kent  being  so 
near.  I  could  write  volumes  about  it  all — 
no  one  seems  to  talk  about  much  else.  But 
I  will  Just  hit  the  high  spots  from  our  emd, 
and  add  some  stories  I  have  heard  that 
haven't  been  In  the  papers. 
Ohio  State  erupted  long  before  Kent  did — 

was  home  the  weekend  of  April  25th. 

Had  to  get  out.  The  riots  there  started  that 
Wednesday.  The  mob  on  the  ovaJ  (main  part 
of  campus)  was  dispersed  by  National  Guard 
by  tear  gas  and  they  all  ran  up  15th  Avenue 
where  the  sorority  and  fraternity  houses  are. 
They  refused  to  leave  the  scene  and  much 
more   tear   gas,  pepper  g;vs   and   mace  were 

used.  The house  Is  at  the  end  of  15th 

nesirest  the  campus.  The  plsce  was  full  of  gas 
so  the  kids  couldnt  breathe.  The  next  day 
she  went  to  one  class  escorted  by  the  Na- 
tional Giuard,  but  when  she  got  out  of  that, 
the  mob  was  assembling  again.  At  11:00  her 

friend   .   who   Uvss   In   Bexley,   cailed 

and  said  she  would  try  to  come  in  to  get  her, 
but  If  she  couldn't  get  close  enough  (the 
guard  had  the  area  pretty  well  sealed)   her 

dad  would  send  an  ambulance  for ,  as 

that   was  one   vehicle   that  COUXX)  get  In. 

made  It  within  one  block  of  the  hoxise 

and  took  out  of  there.  Then  

got  a  bus  home.  Went  back  Sunday  and  all 
was  quiet,  but  the  kids  were  stUl  parading. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  there  until  Kent 
blew  up  and  all  the  schools  were  closed  We 
went  down  Thursday  morning  to  get  her  and 
brought  nearly  all  her  stuff  home.  At  this 
point,  we  don't  know  If  OSU  will  open  or 
whether  they  will  finish  by  correspondence, 
or  what.  Hate  to  think  of  that  whole  quarter 
wasted.  Walt  and  see. 

The  Kent  thing  has  made  people  furious. 
Mostly  against  the  kids.  Everyone  we  know 
is  for  the  NaUonaJ  Guard.  Tempers  are  hot 
and  I  think  it  is  well  the  schools  are  closed. 

I  talked  to  young who  lives  in  Kent. 

He  said  that  if  the  National  Guard  is  called 
out  again  In  Kent,  It  wlU  be  to  protect  the 
kids  against  the  townspeople.  They  axe  really 
up  In  arms  and  ready  to  take  up  against 
the  kids.  Cant  blame  them.  Their  businesses 
have   been  attacked,  and  their  lives.  Their 

town  Is  almost  shut  down.  said  that 

most  everyone  agrees  with  him.  but  one  man. 

So told  him  that  he  had  an  M-1  rifle, 

and   the   guy   could   hold   It,    loaded.   Then 

would   stand  at  30  feet  and  throw 

at  him  and  they  would  time  how  long  It 
took  the  guy  to  want  to  pull  the  trigger. 

Things  one  never  sees  In  the  paper;  There 
were  many  railroad  spikes  found  on  the 
campus  grounds,  that  the  kids  were  hurling 
at  the  NG.  Cute.  They  also  had  coat  hangers 
wrapped  around  their  wrists  with  the  hook 
out  front,  for  hand-to-and  combat.  Friday 
night  when  the  kids  broke  up  the  town  and 
biuTied  the  ROTC  building,  an  elderly  couple 
was  driving  through  town.  Hie  kids  broke 
the  car  windows,  and  turned  the  car  over, 
with  the  people  in  It.  I  hear  they  are  still 
In  the  hospital.  The  news  media  eitlnks.  Al- 
though there  has  been  such  a  hue  and  cry 
about  It  that  they  are  now  printing  pages  of 
letters  to  the  editors  suf^Kirtlng  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  you 
get  the  idea. 


May  28,  1970 
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ings  on  the  following  proposal  to  com- 
mence June  17,  1970,  at  10  a.m.,  room 
2141,  Raybum  House  Office  Building: 
H.R.  17269,  to  provide  for  tlie  mandatory 
civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, to  provide  for  more  facilities  for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controlling 
narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 


HEARINGS  ON  CIVIL  COMMITMENT 
OF  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  armounce  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hear- 


YOUTH,    FULL   PARTNERS   IN   A 
BETTER  TOMORROW 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  it  was  my  pleasant  ex- 
perience to  hear  a  short  speech  by  a 
fine  young  man  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Spinck  from  my  Congressional  District. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Green  Inter- 
im tional  Optimist  Club.  With  this 
speech,  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Colo- 
rado-Wyoming District  Oratorical  con- 
test of  Optimist  International.  I  wish  to 
publicly  commend  Mr.  Spinck,  the  other 
young  men  who  compjeted,  and  Optimist 
International  on  a  job  well  done. 

Speech  follows: 
YoDTH,  FuLX  Partners  in  a  Bettsk 
Tomorrow 

Tonight,  I  a  youth,  stand  with  my  hands 
extended  to  you  my  partners.  These  are 
helping  hands — Hands  that  are  willing  to 
Join  with  yours  m  building  a  better  tomor- 
row for  us  all.  These  are  hands  willing  to 
Join  with  youth  as  well  as  adtUts  in  making 
our  great  society  a  better  one. 

Tonight  as  the  news  media  Is  focused  on 
youth  participating  in  the  sensational  and 
often  controversial  fields  of  drug  abuse, 
campvis  rioting  and  social  anarchy,  it  Is 
time  for  the  rest  of  youth,  the  majority  of 
youth,  to  stand  up  and  be  heard  In  a  con- 
structive, not  destructive  manner. 

But  what  can  we  as  youth  do  construc- 
tively to  help  build  a  Better  Tomorrow.  To- 
day we  must  take  full  advantage  of  the 
outstanding  educational  opportunities  that 
have  been  given  to  us.  This  certainly  Is  the 
most  Important  gift  we  have.  For  after  all. 
an  educated  society  Is  the  building  block 
of  a  great  nation.  If  we  as  youth  can  ac- 
complish this  educational  process,  then 
when  it  comes  time  to  change  hands  and 
for  youth  to  take  on  new  roles  we  will  be 
ready  and  wining  to  further  the  goals  of 
our  country. 

But  In  the  meantime,  our  hands  are  not 
completely  bound  to  getting  a  formal  edu- 
cation. There  is  still  room  for  us  to  become 
Involved  in  building  a  better  tomorrow. 
There  are  many  problems  confronting  us, 
and  they  are  too  large  and  too  numerous  for 
any  one  person  to  handle.  ESnerson  once 
said,  "It  Is  by  words  that  man  Is  heard,  but 
by  his  actions  he  Is  known."  Therefore,  It 
Is  crucial  for  us  not  Just  to  talk  about  the 
problems,  but  to  act — In  full  partnership  in 
solving  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

On  one  hand  we  have  domestic  problems. 
One  such  dilemma  is  poverty.  This  social 
disease  engulfs  nearly  26  million  Americans. 
And  If  this  Is  allowed  to  continue,  our  to- 
morrow will  be  a  dim  one  Indeed.  As  most 
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citizens,  I  am  aware  of  the  problems  and 
causes  and  I  am  also  willing  to  give  a  hand. 
This  may  Involve  working  during  the  summer 
In  numerous  volunteer  programs  aimed  at 
helping  the  underprivileged.  But  what  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember,  is  that  we  all  as  full 
partners  must  give  a  helping  hand  In  solving 
this  dreaded  problem. 

Another  domestic  problem  Is  that  of  racial 
Inequality  and  the  lack  of  true  understand- 
ing. We  as  youth  recognize  this  problem,  and 
are  striving  ahead  in  this  area.  We  have  been 
taught  by  our  parents  and  the  adults  to  love 
one  another,  and  because  we  have  followed 
this  policy  seriously,  we  shall  live  to  see 
black  hands,  white  hands,  big  hands  and 
small  hands,  calloused  hands  and  Jeweled 
hands  Joined  together  In  making  a  better 
tomorrow. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Interna- 
tional problems.  Certainly  war  Is  the  largest 
problem  In  this  scene.  War  has  created  such 
deep  and  serious  wounds  that  It  has  affected 
each  and  every  one  of  us  In  some  way  or  an- 
other. Whether  we  know  It  or  not.  we  all  must 
act  In  full  partnership  in  bringing  about  a 
Just  peace,  so  that  we  will  have  something 
left  to  hand  down  to  tomorrow's  youth. 

I  am  optimistic  that  with  the  wisdom, 
maturity  and  experience  of  the  adult  world 
Joining  In  full  partnership  with  the  idealistic 
views,  energy  and  aspirations  of  youth  we  will 
truly  share  In  building  a  Better  Tomorrow. 


SnvIEON  GOLAR  CRITICIZES  NIXON 
HOUSING  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7, 
1970.  Simeon  Golar.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  delivered 
an  extremely  important  address  at  the 
1970  annual  conference  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Regional  Council  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials— MARC-NAHRO.  The  ad- 
dress was  a  highlight  at  the  conference's 
banquet  honoring  Ira  S.  Robbins.  retir- 
ing vice  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Golar's  speech  should  be  well  noted 
on  two  counts.  First,  it  pays  tribute  to 
a  valued  public  servant,  Ira  Robbins, 
whom  Mr.  Golar  properly  described  as 
"one  of  the  pioneers  who  threaded  the 
concept  of  public  housing  through  the 
political  labyrinth  of  the  thirties,"  rang- 
ing "the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  corridors 
of  the  State  legislature  and  of  city  hall." 

And  second,  Mr.  Golar  delivered  a  pow- 
erful and  meaningful  criticism  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  public  housing 
policy.  He  very  aptly  described  the  pres- 
ent situation  when  he  said : 

I  think  we  find  now  that  the  engine  (of 
progress  in  public  housing  policy)  was  turned 
off  on  election  day  in  1968,  and  we  were  lust 
coasting.  Now,  I  think  we  are  stalled  on  a 
trestle — and  the  1970  Housing  Act,  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  (as  the  Administration 
bill) ,  Is  a  time  bomb  with  a  very  short  fuse, 
that  win  blast  the  train  off  the  trestle  if  It 
is  enacted  into  law,  and  destroy  public  hous- 
ing nationally,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

I  commend  Mr.  Golars  speech  to  my 
colleagues.  It  brings  to  bear  the  intel- 
ligence of  an  informed  and  concerned 
public  servant  upon  the  administrations 
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misguided,    unjustifiable    policy,    which 
Mr.  Golar  describes  thusly : 

In  summary,  then,  on  the  basis  of  this  bill 
and  other  abundant  evidence,  wc  are  faced 
with  a  national  administration  that  !s  para- 
lyzing new  contruction  of  public  housing 
In  the  face  of  a  grave  housing  crisis.  We  are 
faced  with  proposed  legislation  which  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  ultimately  destroying 
even  the  low-rent  public  housing  which  now 
exists.  We  are  faced  with  an  administration 
that  chooses  to  fight  inflation  with  the  shel- 
ter of  the  poor  and  that  subverts  the  plain 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Golar's  speech  follows: 

Address  of  Simeon  Golak,  MARC-NAHRO 
Conference 

Toaslmaoter  Herman  Hlllman,  Msgr. 
Byrnes,  our  guest  of  honor  Ira  Robbins,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  sure  your  affection  and  respect  for 
our  gruest  of  honor  would  cause  you  to  In- 
dulge me  If  I  were  to  hold  forth  for  a  long 
time  about  my  friend  and  colleague  and 
yours.  Ira  Robbins.  cataloguing  one  of  this 
countrj-'s  most  remarkable  careers  in  the  field 
of  housing.  But  I  will  resist  the  temptation 
of  repeating  so  many  things  you  already 
know. 

However,  we  must  recall  in  a  general  way 
on  this  occasion  when  we  honor  him  his 
years  of  commitment — more  than  forty — 
when  he  applied  his  extraordinary  talents"  as 
an  administrator,  lawyer,  lecturer  and  writer 
In  the  fight  for  better  housing  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  trapped  and  dehumanized 
In  wretched  housing  and  homicidal  slums. 

We  must  recall  his  singular  crusades  in 
the  forums  in  and  out  of  covernment,  long, 
long  before  the  concept  of  public  housing 
had  credibility  In  our  nation,  and  we  must 
recall  that  no  one  understood  better  or 
understood  earlier  the  Importance  of  proper 
shelter  for  the  poor  as  the  foundation  of  a 
healthy  nation  and  the  obligation  of  a  Just 
society. 

Ira  Robbins  laid  our  groundwork.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  threaded  the  con- 
cept of  public  housing  through  the  political 
labyrinth  of  the  Thirties.  Ira  Robbins  ranged 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  corridors  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  of  City  Hall. 

And,  of  course,  we  at  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  take  special  pride  in  his 
twelve-year  association  with  the  Authority. 
He  was  first  appointed  as  a  Member  in  May 
1958.  He  was  reappointed  by  Mayor  Wagner 
In  1961  and  by  Mayor  Lindsay  in  1966. 

And  all  of  these  years  he  had  a  passionate 
concern  not  only  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  housing,  but  also  for  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  were  to  Uve  In  the 
houses  he  helped  to  build. 

This  quality  characterized  and  distin- 
guished his  role  as  Member  and  Vlce-Chalr- 
man  of  the  Authority.  He  was  a  father  of  the 
Authority's  Department  of  Social  and  Com- 
munity Services  and  he  holds  a  spedal  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  many  thoiisands  of  pub- 
lic housing  residents  for  the  unique  con- 
tributions he  made  to  the  Authority  by  rais- 
ing over  one  and  a  half-million  dollars  In 
private  grrants  to  finance  jxhyslcaJ.  cultural, 
and  aesthetic  Improvements  and  social  pro- 
grams In  housing  developments  and  their 
communities. 

Innumerable  community  centers  and  their 
programs,  the  Plaza  at  Stephen  Wise  Towers, 
the  Plazas  and  Amphitheatres  at  RUs  and 
Carver  Houses,  the  greenhouse  at  Drew- 
Hamilton  House,  and  Spring  Row,  a  fifteen- 
block  border  of  fiowering  trees  and  shrubs 
along  the  East  River  Drive,  are  monuments 
to  Ira's  vast  concern  for  i)eople  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  living  environment. 

In  New  York  City  at  this  moment,  171 
public  housing  projects  stand,  and  in  them 
over  a  half-million  people  are  sheltered  weU. 
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This  Is.  In  large  measure,  Ira's  contribution 
to  his  city  and  his  nation  and  for  that,  we 
salute  Ira  Robbins  here  tonight. 

And  so  this  should  be  a  happy  and  Joyous 
occasion  as  we  honor  a  friend  and  colleague. 
Ira  Robbins,  and  celebrate  his  marvelotis 
contributions  to  housing  and  to  the  lives  of 
vast  numbers  of  people.  And  I,  and  Aramls 
Gomez,  his  colleagues  on  the  Authority 
ought,  ordinarily  to  delight  In  the  privilege 
of  carrying  on  the  work  that  Ira  has  ad- 
vanced so  nobly  and  unselfishly  for  so  many 
years. 

And  yet  I  woulder  If  this  Is  not  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  a  very  sad  occasion  for  Ira  Rob- 
bins and  If  it  should  not  be  for  all  of  us.  Not 
Just  because,  perhaps,  he  Is  putting  aside  a 
long  labor  of  love.  But  I  think,  also,  he  might 
know  that  pain  of  seeing,  and  he  and  I  have 
talked  about  this  recently — In  the  words  of 
Kipling's  poem — of  seeing  the  things  he  gave 
his  life  to,  broken.  You  vrtll  recall  that  KSp- 
Ung  says:  "If  you  can  bear  to  see  the  things 
you  gave  your  life  to  broken,  and  stoop  and 
build  them  up  again  vrtth  worn  out  tools,  .  " 
And  perhaps  he  sees  the  tools  themselves 
being  broken. 

For  this  Is  a  diflBcult,  iineasy  and  ominous 
time  in  our  country.  And  after  a  good  deal 
of  thought  and  some  good  counsel  with  Ira, 
I  decided  to  take  this  occasion  to  talk  to 
you  about  some  of  my,  and  Ira's  I  think, 
apprehension  and  fears  about  the  present 
and  future  In  our  country  in  general,  and 
about  public  hovislng  In  particular. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a  great  many 
Americans  have  the  uneasy  con\-lctlon  that 
there  Is  something  very  wrong  In  the  £ulmln- 
Istratlon  of  their  federal  government.  The 
feeling  manifests  Itself  In  response  to  a  slow 
suppression  of  our  freedoms,  open  attack  on 
the  country's  press,  repressive  court  proceed- 
ings, a  growing,  endless  lunacy  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  so-called  southern  strategy  that 
has  allied  public  policy  with  ancient  big- 
otry and  racism. 

But  every  bit  as  dangerous  have  been  the 
subtle,  unnoticed  changes  In  public  policy 
masked  by  bureaucracy  that  are  rational- 
ized by  concern  about  Inflation  and  the  like. 
These  changes,  I  think,  begin  to  spell  out  a 
pattern  that  threatens'  to  reverse  the  his- 
toric social  and  humanitarian  goals  of  our 
nation.  And  increasingly  we  see  the  specter 
of  having  those  things  so  many  here  have 
given  so  much  of  their  lives  to.  broken — our 
national  commitment  and  progress  toward 
full  and  dignified  employment.  Integrated 
educaticn — and  of  particular  Interest  to  us 
here  tonight,  the  goal  first  Euinounced  as 
national  policy  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
and  restated  and  reaffirmed  In  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1949  and  1968.  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  culminating  in  the  prom- 
ise by  the  Congress  and  President  Johnson 
Just  two  years  ago;  of  26  million  new  homes 
over  the  next  decade.  And  not  Jtist  housing 
we  were  going  to  buUd,  but  communities, 
with  services  for  people.  For  the  '68  Act  au- 
thorized some  40  millions  of  dollars  Jtist  for 
tenant  sen'lces  for  residents  of  public  hous- 
ing. 

Also  add  the  Section  23  Leasing  Program 
enacted  In  1966;  Instant  housing  for  the 
poor  that  accounted  for  V3  of  aU  public 
housing  rentals  In  this  nation  since  then. 

And  along  the  way  tiiere  was  Model  Cities 
In  1966 — a  total  assault  on  the  sltm:is  across 
our  nation. 

What  a  marvelous  view  of  the  promised 
land  after  nearly  forty  years  of  struggle  in 
the  wUdemees  for  decent  homes  and  com- 
munities for  all  Americans ! 

And  then  the  national  elections  of  1968 
and  a  new  national  admlnislTatlon.  and  a 
President  that  enjoined  us  to  "go  forward 
together." 

And  those  of  us  In  the  public  bousing 
business  watched  and  waited  and  hoped. 
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In  1969  with  deflciw  plagtilng  nearly  every 
Housing  Authority  In  the  country  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  operating  expenses  out 
of  rental  Income,  we  delighted  at  the  Brooke 
Amendment  that  meant  no  poor  family  In 
public  housing  need  pay  more  than  25''r  of 
Income  for  rent,  and  the  Sporkman  Amend- 
ment which  would  cover  operating  deficits 
and  help  tis  maintain  the  low-rent  character 
of  public  housing.  We  were  still  going  for- 
ward, or  so  we  thought. 

I  think  we  find  now  that  the  engine  was 
turned  off  on  election  day  In  1968.  and  we 
were  just  coasting.  Now.  I  think  we  are 
stalled  on  a  trestle — and  the  1970  Houslftg 
Act.  Introduced  In  the  Congress.  Is  a  time 
bomb  with  a  very  short  fuse,  that  will  blast 
the  train  off  the  trestle  If  It  Is  enacted  into 
law.  and  destroy  public  housing  nationally. 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

It  Is  this  new  Housing  Act  I  want  to  talk 
about,  but  let  me  jwlnt  out  first  the 
following: 

1.  Brooke  and  Sparkman.  although  the 
law  of  the  land,  have  not  been  Implemented, 
in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
In  that  regard,  I  charge  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  subverting  the  plain  and  manifest 
intent  of  Congress. 

2.  The  Section  23  Leasing  Program  has 
been  virtually  scrapped  to  "fight  Inflation", 
and  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
was  recently  turned  down,  after  waiting 
about  eight  months  for  an  answer,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  Just  five-hundred  units,  when 
we  have  the  need  for  thousands. 

3  That  marvelous  provision  for  tenant 
services  has  not  been  funded.  Mr.  Romney 
having  asked  for  no  money  In  1969  and  only 
»5  million  for  the  entire  nation  this  year. 

4.  We  have  been  waiting  months  for  Wash- 
ington to  approve  three  badly  needed  proj- 
ects, with  no  approval  or  announced  criteria 
to  date,  although  they  suggest  they  are  un- 
happy with  our  costs.  So  are  we.  and  wfiile 
we  wait,  those  costs  go  up  one  percent  un- 
failingly, each  and  every  month.  But  this  Is 
just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  All  of  our  agonies, 
at  best,  will  build  only  880  apartments.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  have  some  40.000  units  of 
public  housin?  in  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  pipeline.  In  various  stages  of  de- 
sign Eind  development.  The  prospects  of 
building  them,  given  what  we've  faced  in 
these  three  projects,  are  nil.  Nil!  That's  a 
startling  word  when  you  consider  the  135.000 
families  on  the  current  waiting  list  for  public 
housing  in  the  City  of  New  York — and  the 
tens  of  thousards  of  others  living  in  one 
level  of  hell  or  arother. 

5.  And  regarding  Model  'Cities,  while  New 
York  City  has  led  the  nation  In  appropriating 
some  25  million  for  land  acquisition,  design 
and  planning,  we  now  hear  from  Washington 
that  500  million  of  some  575  million  avail- 
able for  the  nation  Is  to  be  diverted  to  edu- 
cation, the  administration  having  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  opposed  increased  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress  for  education.  It 
Is  a  cynical  fraud  on  the  poor. 

6.  And  lastly,  from  Mr.  Jerria  Leonard,  ap- 
parently speaking  for  Mr.  Mitchell  who,  un- 
happily, apparently  still  speaks  for  Mr.  Nixon. 
we  leam  that  new  national  bousing  policy 
will  be  to  build  low-income  public  housing 
only  in  the  suburbs:  no  more  In  the  cities. 
Which  means  that  for  the  reasons  I  have 
enumerated  and  others  I  shall  get  to — and  in 
view  of  obvious  political  realities,  since  hous- 
ing officials  appointed  by  suburban  mayors 
answerable  to  suburban  constituencies  prob- 
ably won't  be  approving  public  housing  pro- 
grams In  their  lUy-whlte  suburbs  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  Tills  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  simply  won't  be  building  any  public 
housing  at  all. 

Now,  as  If  that  is  not  enough,  let  me  go 
to  the  1970  Housing  Act. 

President  Nixon  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress  a   document   which   can   only   be   de- 
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scribed  as  an  epitaph  for  low-Income  public 
housing.  The  net  effect  of  the  admlnlstraUon 
bill  for  1970  will  be  to  greatly  increase  the 
rents  for  the  majority  of  oxir  tenants,  make 
further  public  housing  construction  In  New 
York  City  and  other  cities  virtually  impos- 
sible, and  render  large  numbers  of  our  City's 
poor  families  ineligible  for  admission  to  pub- 
lic housing. 

The  section  of  the  bill  that  applies  to  rents 
would  establish  a  nationsd  formula  which 
would  determine  the  rents  to  be  paid  by 
families  in  public  housing.  This  formula 
would  require  families  to  pay  at  least  20'; 
of  the  first  $3,500  of  their  Income  plus  25  ^r 
of  any  Income  in  excess  of  $3,500.  Each  fam- 
ily would  be  required  to  pay  a  rent  equivalent 
to  at  least  the  total  operating  costs  for  its 
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apartment  but  not  In  excess  of  ',4  of  Its  In- 


come. 

This  provision,  by  our  calcination,  means 
that  practically  all  families  having  less  than 
$3,500  of  Income  will  in  fact  pay  25  "r  of  their 
Incomes  In  rent.  Rent  increases  throughout 
public  housing  will  be  substantial.  Increases 
in  rent  will  range  in  New  York  City  to  above 
$100  per  month  for  many  families.  The 
formula,  If  Implemented,  will  virtually  de- 
stroy the  low-rent  character  of  public  hous- 
ing throughout  America. 

Another  effect  of  this  new  rent  formula 
will  be  to  wipe  out  the  concept  of  rent  subsi- 
dies mandated  by  Congress  in  the  Sparkman 
and  Brooke  Amendments.  Further.  It  will  also 
wipe  out  subsidies  now  provided  by  law  for 
the  elderly,  large  families,  families  of  un- 
usually low  Income,  displaced,  disabled  and 
handicapped  persons. 

The  rent  aspects  of  the  bill  are  at  best 
thoughtless  and  unrealistic.  At  worst,  they 
signal  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  destroy  the  low-rent  charac- 
ter of  public  housing. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  how  this  bill 
affects  new  construction.  The  bill  starts  out 
by  calling  for  a  "prototype"  to  be  developed 
by  HUU  and  priced  by  HUD.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  when  we  bring  that  prototype 
to  New  York  and  face  New  York  construction 
costs,  we  are  simply  not  going  to  be  able 
to  build. 

The  new  bill  changes  the  cost  limit  to  In- 
clude, in  addition  to  a  statutory  room  cost 
I'mlt.  a  development  cost  ceiling  which  says 
that  non-construction  items  such  as  land 
costs,  relocation,  financing,  demolition  and 
architectural  fees,  must  not  exceed  35 -"^  of 
the  total  development  costs.  Now  If  you  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  economics  of  building  new 
housing  in  the  City  of  New  York,  you  Imme- 
diately discover  that  the  35  T  figure  can  ef- 
fectively stop  the  construction  of  public 
housing  In  this  City. 

The  bill  also  would  compel  the  lowering  of 
standards  for  public  housing  construction 
and  in  effect  mandate  poor  housing  for  jjoor 
people  through  the  device  of  limiting  the  coet 
of  construction  of  public  housing  to  55% 
of  the  cost  of  non-subsldlzed  FHA  housing. 
That  is  roughly  equivalent  to  saying  that 
not  only  are  poor  people  second-class  citizens, 
but  they  have  a  housing  entitlement  exactly 
55'",  of  that  of  other  citizens.  The  bill 
actually  mandates  what  It  calls  "modest" 
housing  for  the  poor  and  takes  us  back  more 
than  30  years  to  the  days  when  we  built 
housing  for  the  poor  without  doors  on 
closets  and  without  seats  on  toilets.  A  roof 
and  four  walls  was  good  enough  for  poor 
folks! 

The  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
admission  income  limits  has  further  deva- 
stating effect.  Specifically,  it  eliminates  local 
responsibility  for  fixing  admission  Income 
limits  which  are  relevant  to  the  particular 
community  Involved,  eliminating  hard 
bought  gains  we  won  in  1959.  It  establishes  a 
national  formula  with  the  following  drastic 
effects : 

The  new  language  bases  Income  limits  for 
admission  upon  the  median  Incomes  of  fam- 


ilies for  the  area  and  will  undoubtedly  make 
for  Incorai  limits  which  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  now  In  effect. 

The  present  law  requires  that  admission 
Income  limits  relate  to  the  ability  of  the 
low-Income  family  to  obtain  decent  housing 
at  a  price  It  can  afford.  The  new  bill  would 
establish  an  arbitrary  standard  based  upon 
the  relation  of  the  tenants  Income  to  me- 
dian Incomes  In  the  conununlty.  The  net 
effect  of  this,  as  we  would  apply  it  in  New 
York  City,  would  be  to  render  countless  thou- 
sands of  families  on  our  waiting  lists  Ineli- 
gible, with  no  decent  housing  options  else- 
where. 

Finally,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
public  housing  programs  in  the  country. 
The  bill  simply  ignores  the  need  for  new 
monev. 

In  summary.  If  this  piece  of  legislation 
Is  enacted  and  signed  Into  law.  It  will  force 
rent  Increases  by  establishing  a  national 
percentage  formula,  mandate  a  decrease  In 
the  quality  of  new  construction  of  low-in- 
come housing.  Impose  new  cost  limits  fur- 
ther limiting  our  ability  to  build,  change 
Income  limits  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
many  poor  families  from  being  eligible  for 
public  housing  and,  finally,  does  not  au- 
thorize the  money  necessary  to  continue  the 
planning  and  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing. It  Is  a  bad  bill,  a  destructive  bill  with 
a  half-dozen  "secret"  agendas  which  will 
favor  FHA  and  private  housing  over  sub- 
sidized housing  and  will  damage  public  hous- 
ing now  and  in  the  future.  The  bill  must  be 
fought,  and   it  must  be  defeated! 

In  siunmary.  then,  on  the  basis  of  this  bill 
and  other  abiindant  evidence,  we  are  faced 
with  a  national  administration  that  Is  par- 
alyzing new  construction  of  public  housing 
in  the  face  of  a  gra\-e  housing  crisis.  We  are 
faced  with  proposed  legislation  which  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  xiltlmately  destroy- 
ing even  the  low-rent  public  housing  which 
now  exists.  We  are  faced  with  an  adminis- 
tration that  chooses  to  fight  Inflation  with 
the  shelter  of  the  poor  and  that  subverts 
the  plain  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

We.  as  public  officials  and  as  private  citi- 
zens— you  and  I—cannot  submit  silently 
while  we  watch  the  things  Ira  Robblns,  Her- 
man HlUman,  and  so  many  of  you  here  to- 
night and  others  not  here,  gave  their  lives 
to,  broken.  Nor  can  we  endure  the  specter 
of  the  broken  llve-3  of  thcee  who  wait  and 
dream  and  hope  for  decent  homes. 

I  have  talked  tonight  specifically  about 
housing.  low-Income  housing,  which  Is  being 
dismantled  and  destroyed  as  a  social  pro- 
gram. But  the  net  of  the  reactionary  Is  cast 
much  wider  than  this  In  our  nation.  And 
because  It  has  the  sanction  and  the  power  of 
government,  it  must  be  feared  and  fought  In 
new  and  difficult  ways,  and  this  fight  Is  mani- 
festly a  fight  for  the  character  and  Integrity 
of  our  nation. 

I  decided  to  make  this  statement  In  an 
efforf^jMaegln  to  rally  those  in  this  city  and 
our  country  who  feei  as  I  do  and  who  feel 
they  perhaps  are  without  recourse. 

This  is  a  great  nation.  There  is  recourse, 
and  God  willing  we  will  find  It. 


U.N.  SUPERVISION  PREREQUISITE 
TO  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  613  which 
would  declare  national  policy  in  support 
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of  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
supervisory  force  to  eCfect  and  maintain 
a  cease-fire  in  Indochina  during  which 
time  the  disputants  would  withdraw  ac- 
cording to  a  timetable.  The  resolution 
also  urges  the  calling  of  an  international 
conference  to  negotiate  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  relief  agency  to 
solicit  funds  and  volunteers  to  help  in  the 
recovery  and  development  of  the  ravaged 
aresis. 

I  am  pleased  that  16  Members  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution  on 
May  21  and  an  additional  Member  is 
joining  me  today  in  supporting  this 
resolution. 

Marquis  Childs,  in  his  column  carried 
in  the  May  22  Washington  Post,  develops 
the  theme  that  United  Nations  supervi- 
sion of  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  would  be  necessary  to  avert 
mass  killings  by  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  in  any  area  which  they 
might  overrun.  I  submit  the  article  for 
the  Record. 

U.N.   StrPERVISION   PRERKQtJISnr  TO  WITH- 
DRAWAL From  'Vietnam 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Like  the  ghost  at  the  banquet,  whether  it 
be  a  banquet  of  doves  or  hawks,  the  very 
words  "blood  bath"  strike  fear  to  the  heart. 
In  his  press  conference  after  the  decision  on 
Cambodia  President  Nixon  said  that  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  as  advocated  by  "many  of 
our  very  sincere  critics"  would  allow  the 
enemy  to  come  into  'Vietnam  and  "massacre 
the  civilians  there  by  the  millions." 

That  is  not  the  flrst  time  the  President  has 
raised  the  j>erll  of  mass  slaughter  In  the 
event  of  a  rout  of  American  forces  or  a  pull- 
out  so  abrupt  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  not  defend  the  country.  Not  an  Idle 
bogey  serving  scare  purposes.  It  deserves  more 
serious  consideration  from  those  in  Congress 
pushing  for  a  quick  end  to  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war. 

As  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  (D-Iowa),  noted  In 
the  joint  broadcast  of  the  four  principal 
sponsors  of  the  end-the-war  amendment, 
that  amendment  provides  that  funds  may  be 
used  after  the  cut-off  for  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  United  States  military 
personnel,  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  "for 
the  arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  physically  endangered  by  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces."  This  last 
has  been  a  concern  of  Sen.  George  McGovern 
(D-S.D.)  since  he  put  In  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  asylum  a  year  ago 

Prom  talking  with  McGovern,  however.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  prop>osal  for  asylum  has  not 
been  formulated  with  anything  like  the  defi- 
nition or  on  the  scale  required. 

A  report  has  Just  come  out  on  the  "Viet- 
cong strategy  of  terror"  that  deserves  the 
most  sober  consideration.  One  reason  is  that 
the  author.  Douglas  Pike,  has  earned  In  his 
years  In  'Vietnam  a  reputation  for  careful 
judgment.  His  last  book.  "War.  Peace  and  the 
Vietcong."  was  praised  by  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue  of  American  Involvement.  Since 
1958  he  has  been  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

His  detailed  description  of  the  unearthing 
of  the  bodies  of  civilians  massacred  during 
the  1968  Tet  offensive  at  Hue  is  splne-chlll- 
Ing.  The  estimated  5.700  civilians  were  killed. 
Pike  was  convinced  by  his  on-the-spot  Inves- 
tigation at  Hue.  as  a  calculated  effort  to 
liquidate  all  opposition. 

After  about  three  weeks  the  Communist 
grip  on  roughly  half  the  city,  the  cultural 
capital  of  Vietnam,  was  broken.  Only  over  a 
period  of  months  were  the  mass  graves  un- 
covered. 
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"The  flrst  fact."  he  writes,  "and  perhaps 
the  most  Important,  Is  that  despite  contrary 
appearances  virtually  no  Communist  killing 
was  due  to  rage,  frustration,  or  panic,  during 
the  Communist  withdrawal  at  the  end.  Such 
explanations  are  frequently  heard  but  they 
fail  to  hold  up  under  scrutiny.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, to  trace  back  any  single  killing  Is  to 
discover  that  almost  without  exception  It  was 
the  result  of  a  decision  rational  and  Justifi- 
able In  the  Communist  mind.  In  fact,  most 
killings  were,  from  the  Communist  calcula- 
tion, imperative." 

Prom  his  analysis  of  the  Hue  massacre  Pike 
outlines  what  he  believes  would  happen  if 
the  Communists  were  to  win  decisively  in 
South  Vietnam  and  he  stresses  the  word  de- 
cisively. First,  all  foreigners  would  be  cleared 
out  immediately  and  esp)eclally  the  several 
hundred  foreign  newsmen  reporting  from 
there.  A  curtain  of  Ignorance  would  descend 
and  the  outside  world  would  know  little  or 
nothing  of  what  was  happening. 

Behind  that  curtain  the  night  of  the  long- 
knives  would  begin.  All  political  opposition, 
actual  or  potential,  would  be  systematically 
eliminated.  Then  would  come  personal  re- 
venge, a  small  wheel  turning  within  the 
larger  wheel  of  Communist  retribution,  as 
Pike  puts  it. 

Since  this  report  was  prepared  for  the  U,S. 
mission  In  Saigon  it  may  be  discounted.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  observer,  a  carefully 
planned  and  thought-out  program  of  asy- 
lum, with  far  more  reality  than  is  now  In 
sight,  must  be  evolved.  United  Nations  super- 
vision Is  surely  the  smallest  prequlslte. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  hear  some  of  those  whose  sup- 
port and  votes  have  helped  bring  about 
the  economic  conditions  we  now  face 
condemning  President  Nixon  for  the  en- 
tire problem. 

I  have  asked  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  May  25  editorial  from  the 
National  Observer  which  is  not  only  il- 
luminating but  most  interesting.  It  fol- 
lows: 

The  Cottrse  op  the  Economy 

Pessimism,  like  optimism,  feeds  on  Itself. 
The  current  downtiirn  of  the  economy,  which 
now  appears  to  be  sharper  than  most  ex- 
perts anticipated,  has  Government  and  busi- 
ness decision -makers  saying  and  doing  the 
things  that  inadvertently  reduce  public  con- 
fidence in  the  nation's  immediate  economic 
prospects. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
taking  note  of  what  was  developing  Into  the 
worst  bear  market  since  Depression  days, 
says  he  would  buy  stocks  tf  he  had  the 
money,  people  begin  to  get  nervous.  Ever 
since  Herbert  Hoover  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  the  soundness  of  the  economy  shortly 
after  the  Crash,  Americans  suspect  trouble 
when  a  President  feels  the  need  to  deliver 
an  upbeat  economic  pronouncement. 

'When  Important  new8p>apers  run  editorials 
explaining  why  1970  Is  very  different  from 
1929,  Americans  bef^n  to  jjerspire.  Many 
readers  probably  never  even  considered  the 
serious  possibility  of  economic  disaster  until 
reading  that  such  a  disaster  is  not  a  serious 
poaslbUlty. 

Most  Importantly,  there  Is  the  evidence  of 
recession  that  the  people  can  clearly  see  and 
that  prompted  the  cheerful -tearful  state- 
ments in  the  flrst  place.  Unemployment  Is 
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rising,  profits  are  falling,  hopes  for  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  are  put  aside,  corpo- 
rate expansion  plans  are  trisomed  or  shelved, 
consumers  postpone  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  big-ticket  Items,  and  a 
recession  psychology  gradually  Insinuates  It- 
self. 

And  all  the  while  prices  keep  going  up. 
The  Nixon  Administration's  effort  to  bring 
inflation  under  control  has  apparently  suc- 
ceeded In  cooling  the  economy  without 
achieving  the  main  go&l  of  stabilizing  prices. 
The  average  Ameiic&n  has  a  right  to  wonder 
what  is  happening  and  why. 

The  high  Inflation  rate  was  caused  by 
the  combined  bad  Judgment  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  the  F^ederal  Reserve 
Board.  Between  mid-1965  and  inld-1968,  for 
Instance.  Federal  expenditures  increased  $53 
billion,  with  somewhat  leas  than  half  the 
Increase  attributable  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
But  President  Johnson  didn't  even  ask  for 
a  tax  Increase  until  January  1967,  although 
the  wholesale  price  level  had  been  climbing 
steadily  for  the  previous  30  months. 

Meantime,  while  the  Johnson  flac&l  poli- 
cies were  creating  massive  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  Federal  Reserve  unaccountably 
adopted  a  more  liberal  monetary  policy  with 
the  result  that  the  money  supply  during 
1967  Increased  mc^e  than  7  per  cent.  That 
amounted  to  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  In  the 
money  supply  anytime  since  World  War  II. 

The  p>oUcle8  of  the  Government  In  the 
late  1960s  guaranteed  the  high  inflation 
rates  of  the  pfist  few  years.  So  flerce  were  the 
Inflationary  pressures  that  measures  such 
as  the  surtax  on  income  were  much  too  lit- 
tle, much  too  late.  F>resldent  Nlxon  knew 
he  had  to  take  far  stronger  action  if  the 
wage-price  spiral  was  to  be  brought  under 
oontral. 

This  being  the  case,  his  Administration 
began  the  difficult — and  politically  thank- 
less— task  of  moderating  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic activity. 

In  this  period  of  econ<Mnlc  readjustment, 
everyone  looks  to  the  stock  market  to  see 
how  It's  reacting  to  the  treatment.  And,  the 
market  being  the  market,  it's  reacting  like 
a  cranky  patient.  The  market  Is  feeling  rot- 
ten. thaJak  you,  but  It  keeps  everyone  acutely 
interested  by  mixing  in  an  occasional  good 
day  with  its  more  frequent  sessions  of  moan- 
ing and  groaning. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  we  believe  as  tak- 
ing the  stock  market  far  too  seriously  as  an 
economic  Indicator.  Since  November  1968. 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  has  de- 
clined more  than  300  points.  Just  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  market  value  of 
equities  traded  on  all  exchanges  in  the 
country  has  dropped  some  8150  billion.  This 
unquestionably  works  a  fearful  hardship  on 
Investors,  but  does  it  really  reflect  the  health 
of  the  economy? 

It  would  be  absxu-d  to  think  so.  The  mar- 
ket, as  a  matter  of  fact.  1&  often  wrong.  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  last  week 
quoted  someone's  comment  that  the  srtock 
market  has  predicted  "11  out  of  the  last 
4  recessions." 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  to  over- 
react, to  make  specific  bad  events  seem  like 
general  bad  events.  It  is  as  tf  you  took  a 
room  thermometer  that  was  registering  72 
degrees  and  held  a  cake  of  Ice  next  to  It.  The 
Instrument  would  soon  show  a  reading  of  60 
degrees  or  less.  But  you  would  hardly  Infer 
from  the  exi)erlment  that  the  temperatiue 
of  the  whole  room  was  60  degrees. 

We  don't  think  It's  necessary  to  list  in  de- 
tail the  reasons  why  we  believe  the  nation's 
economy  Is  In  a  relatively  steep  but  tem- 
porary decline.  Most  Americans  are  aware 
that  It  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  cool  things  off  so  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  can  again  be  relatively 
stable.  Most  Americans,  too,  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  leverage  the  Government  has  to 
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Ignlt*  a  boom  In  the  1970s  once  the  recession 
has  put  the  brakes  on  inflation.  Actually.  It 
is  more  nicely  that  the  energy  and  self-con- 
fldence  of  the  people  will  handle  the  Job  In 
natural  fashion. 

The  United  States  Is  today  paying  the  price 
for  the  Ill-considered  fiscal  and  monetary 
poUcles  of  the  late  1960s.  As  for  the  stock 
market.  It  will  go  back  up  again.  And  If  you 
doubt  that,  you're  likely  to  lose  money. 


LEGISLATION  TO   AID  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VTBCrXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  which  I 
feel  is  long  overdue. 

One  of  the  historic  traits  of  our  Na- 
tion is  its  ability  and  willingness  to  com- 
mitment in  reaction  to  an  emergency.  We 
see  this  in  our  national  issues  such  as 
civil  righto,  foreign  trade,  natural  dis- 
asters, pollution,  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

When  an  emergency  arises  we  react, 
strongly  and  totally,  although  in  some 
instances  we  are  extremely  lucky  that 
our  cures  do  not  kill  the  patient. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
few  years  in  the  areas  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, with  Truth-in-Lending  and  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act:  and  environmen- 
tal control,  with  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  water 
pollution  control.  In  varying  degrees,  we 
are  making  progress  in  these  areas,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with  our 
technology.  However,  what  we  must  be 
aware  of  are  the  side  effects  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  our  effort  to  make  these 
long-overdue  corrections. 

This  situation  became  quite  evident  in 
the  early  days  of  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, in  which  it  has  since  been  cor- 
rected. 

When  a  neighborhood  was  declared  an 
urban  renewal  area,  older  people  who 
had  paid  for  their  homes,  and  many  poor 
young  families,  had  to  shoulder  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  relocating  in  more  ex- 
pensive homes  elsewhere.  Now,  when  this 
situation  arises,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  financial  assistance  by  paying 
allowances  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  previously-owned 
home  and  the  newer,  more  expensive 
one. 

Gradually,  this  same  theory  was  ap- 
plied to  another  important  social  and 
economic  component  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  small  business.  The  rate  of 
fai'ure  of  small  businesses  is  historically 
high.  To  add  an  additional  burden,  one 
not  of  their  own  making  and  one  usually 
affecting  an  established  small  proprietor- 
ship, was  not  fair.  Now,  when  a  small 
business  is  forced  to  relocate  because  of 
urban  renewal,  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
can  be  arranged. 

It  is  this  principle  of  assisting  the  In- 
nocent bystander  that  I  advocate  in  my 
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bill:  When  we  pass  a  new  law  that  re- 
quires plant  facility  changes,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment,  we  in  effect  are 
passing  a  law  that  establishes  retroac- 
tive guilt  and  charges  a  fine  for  that 
guilt. 

As  an  example,  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  cost  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy millions  of  dollars,  because  with  a 
stroke  of  a  pen  they  were,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  found  guilty  of  a  crime 
they  had  never  committed.  This  is  en 
immense  burden  to  put  on  any  business, 
but  it  is  particularly  hard  on  a  small 
business  that  does  not  have  the  equity 
or  collateral  to  finance  such  sweeping 
changes.  Nor  do  many  small  businesses 
have  the  ability  to  carry  high-interest 
loans  because  of  their  already  high  debt- 
to-income  ratio. 

My  legislation  will  correct  this  in- 
equitable situation  by  permitting  a  small 
business,  forced  to  relocate  or  conduct 
substantial  expansion  or  alteration  as  a 
result  of  a  new  Federal  law.  to  receive 
low-interest,  long-term  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  receive  this  legislation 
favorably. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  H.  WIL- 
LIAMS, RETIRING  PRINCIPAL 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  HIGH 
SCHOOL.   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  ETLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1970.  a  distinguished  educator  wUl 
retire  after  20  years  as  principal  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  Adding  a  prior  8  years  as 
a  principal,  this  record  constitutes  the 
longest  senior  high  school  principalship 
in  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools,  and  it  belongs  to  Charles  H. 
Williams. 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  stu- 
dents, faculty.  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation parents,  and  the  northeast  Phil- 
adelphia community,  each  group  indi- 
vidually, and  in  concert  with  one  an- 
other, have  plEUined  tributes  this  month 
in  an  attempt  to  honor  Charles  H.  Wil- 
liams, their  principal,  a  man  who  shies 
away  from  praise. 

The  retirement  of  Charles  H.  Williams 
makes  it  highly  appropriate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
continuous  advancement  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Lincoln  in  1949,  Mr.  Williams  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School,  where  he  not  only  headed  the 
day  school,  but  the  Standard  Evening 
High  School,  the  Veterans  Day  School, 
and  the  Veterans  Evening  School,  all  at 
the  same  time.  The  Veterans  School, 
which  permitted  veterans  to  enroll  at 
any  time  and  to  proceed  with  their  high 
school  education  at  their  own  rate,  was 
originated  and  developed  by  Mr.  Wil- 


liams from  1945  to  1949,  and  served 
thousands  of  veterans.  Tliis  imusual  pro- 
gram attracted  worldwide  attention  and 
received  praise  from  every  comer  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Williams  was  active  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  actual  building  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  High  School,  in  the  ordering 
of  the  equipment,  furniture,  supplies,  and 
textbooks.  He  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  architect  in  the  design  of  much  of 
the  building.  His  strong  personality  at- 
tracted many  fine  teachers  to  the  school 
from  its  ver>'  beginning  and  his  ideas 
and  desires  began  to  take  a  practical 
form  at  the  birth  of  the  school.  There 
was  vigorous  and  competent  leadership 
applied  to  the  school  at  its  inception  and 
the  school  has  had  the  continuous  bene- 
fit of  the  motivating  and  driving  force 
provided  by  an  outstanding,  capable, 
energetic,  and  conscientious  principal. 

Mr.  Williams  displayed  an  unlimited 
physical  energy  which  he  devoted  com- 
pletely and  unstintingly  to  the  school  and 
gave  unsparingly  of  himself  to  the  school 
as  no  one  else  did  or  could. 

The  school's  relationship  with  the 
community  began  in  a  controversial  at- 
mosphere as  a  result  of  the  name  given 
tlie  school.  This  led  to  a  ratlier  cold  ac- 
ceptance of  the  school  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  community  leaders.  Here 
Mr.  Williams  stepped  into  the  picture  and 
spent  night  after  night  meeting  with, 
and  talking  to,  community  groups  and 
uniting  them  behind  him  and  the  school 
with  his  magnetic  personality,  and  his 
straightforward  desire  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  children  of 
the  area  that  would  lead  them  and  their 
families  to  higher  academic  and  cultural 
levels.  Gradually  the  controversy  over 
the  name  of  the  school  was  buried  in  the 
healthly  desire  of  the  community  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
Here  was  laid  the  foimdation  for  the 
home  and  school  association,  and  the 
means  of  combating  some  of  the  imde- 
sirable  publicity  that  attached  itself  to 
the  school. 

Mr.  Williams'  personal  characteristics, 
in  addition  to  his  training  and  back- 
ground, have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
life  of  the  school  and  the  achievements  of 
its  students.  He  is  vei-y  intelligent  and 
scholarly,  with  the  greatest  respect  for 
solid  academic  achievement,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  basic  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  high  school  is  the  intellectual  growth 
of  the  students.  This  has  led  to  an  em- 
phasis on  classroom  work,  to  a  grouping 
of  students  by  ability,  to  a  group  of  teach- 
ers specializing  in  college  guidance  and 
essentially  to  a  high  level  of  attainment 
on  the  part  of  our  students  while  still  in 
high  school  and  later  on  in  colleges 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  top  notch  athlete 
and  coach,  and  still  maintains  an  in- 
tense interest  in  athletics.  While  teach- 
ing English  at  Pottsville  High  School. 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  where  he  served 
as  athletic  director:  Central  High 
School,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School,  Mr.  Williams  also  coached  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 
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Our  teams  have  received  every  ounce 
of  support  possible  from  the  principal, 
and,  in  addition  to  being  well -equipped, 
have  been  exceptionally  coached.  The 
development  of  our  athletic  program, 
the  early  and  continued  leadership  the 
school  teams  exhibited  in  high  school 
competition,  the  wide  degree  of  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  student  body 
in  Intramural  sports,  all  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  determined  desire  of  this 
man  who  knows  and  loves  sports  and  al- 
lowed no  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  physical  development  of  our  stu- 
dent body. 

Mr.  Williams'  interests  and  abilities 
are  wide  and  deeply  rooted  In  a  firm 
foimdation  of  personal  particiiwition  and 
accomplishment.  He  plays  the  piano  and 
in  awidition  to  a  knowledge  suid  appre- 
ciation of  orchestral  and  choral  music, 
he  has  a  highly  developed  taste  for  many 
forms  of  art.  Our  school's  excellent 
musical  groups,  the  junior  and  senior 
orchestras,  the  choir  and  the  band,  and 
the  musical  program  which  reaches  the 
entire  student  body  are  all  the  result  of 
active  planning  and  prcmiotion  on  his 
part.  In  addition,  the  awards  and  prizes 
won  by  our  students  in  the  field  of  music 
and  art  are  a  reflection  of  the  leadership 
given  the  school  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Williams  is  mechanically  inclined 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  physical 
work  on  his  own  farm.  The  outstanding 
shop  program  at  Lincoln,  the  host  of  op- 
portunities offered  to  our  industrial  stu- 
dents, and  the  nationwide  prizes  won  by 
our  students  are  a  tribute  to  the  support 
and  leadership  of  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  exerts  a  strong  and 
motivating  influence  on  the  staff  at  the 
school.  When  the  school  first  opened,  his 
reputation  attracted  many  fine  teachers 
to  the  school.  As  the  school  developed 
and  established  Itself,  an  increasing 
number  of  the  better  teachers  in  other 
schools  transferred  to  Lincoln  High 
School.  Mr.  Williams  has  that  rare  abil- 
ity of  getting  the  most  out  of  people,  of 
getting  his  teachers  to  want  to  give  of 
their  best,  and  he  sets  an  example  for 
them  to  emulate  in  his  own  continuous 
service  to  the  school.  The  teachers  in 
turn  take  pride  in  their  work,  and  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  opportunity  to  be  part 
of  a  great  organization.  What  sets  Lin- 
coln High  School  above  and  apart  from 
other  schools  is  the  extra  work  and  ex- 
tra energy  put  into  it  by  the  faculty  as 
a  result  of  the  inspiring  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  principal.  The  teachers  are 
stimulated  to  do  their  best,  and  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere  is  provided  whereby 
obsteicles  of  organization,  of  time,  and  of 
money  are  overcome  in  the  interests  of 
the  student. 

One  of  the  outstanding  assets  that  Mr. 
Williams  possesses  in  the  operation  of 
the  school  is  his  genuine  deep-seated  in- 
terest In  young  people.  He  knows  many 
students  by  name,  by  achievements  In  a 
variety  of  activities,  by  academic  ability 
and  accomplishment,  by  family  connec- 
tions, and  his  knowledge  of  the  students 
is  rooted  in  his  desire  to  promote  their 
welfare. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  Is  married  and  has 
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two  sons,  attended  public  schools  in 
Pottsville.  Pa.,  and  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1923.  After  graduating  from 
Brown,  he  took  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  receiving  his 
M.A.  degree. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of  the  Brown 
Alumni,  the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity, 
the  Schoolmen's  Club,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Principals'  Association.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Northeast  Communities  Y.M.C.A.,  as 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee  of 
the  Northeast  Area  Community  Chest — 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  and  has 
been  active  in  many  community  affairs. 

From  1955  to  1964,  Mr.  Williams  served 
as  education  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

Through  the  past  35  years,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  devoted  himself  unsparingly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
system.  Thousands  of  students  have  ben- 
efited from  his  devotion,  and  Lincoln 
High  School's  success  is  a  result  of  this 
devotion.  The  Northeast  community  has 
gained  a  great  deal  from  his  presence 
here. 

Nothing  said  or  written  could  be  an 
adequate  tribute  to  this  man,  but  the 
school  itself,  its  daily  operation.  Its  past 
performance,  its  unusual  growth,  the  op- 
portunities afforded  the  thousands  of 
past  and  present  students  are  a  living 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  man. 


MAYOR  BYRNE'S  DECISION 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  1970 
Mayor  Thomas  I.  Byrne  will  conclude  4 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Mayor  Byrne  chose  not  to  nm  for 
reelection  as  tlie  chief  administrator  of 
our  fine  city.  During  his  tenure  as  mayor, 
I  have  had  the  opportimlty  to  work 
closely  with  him  on  countless  projects  of 
benefit  to  that  community.  I  came  to 
know  him  well,  therefore,  both  as  a  ca- 
pable public  servant  and  a  fine  human 
being. 

On  several  occasions  Mayor  Byrne 
headed  delegations  of  citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life  in  visits  to  Washington  on 
behalf  of  programs  for  civic  betterment. 
He  was  successful  in  these  efforts  to  mo- 
bilize constituents  and  help  make  the  case 
for  Federal  participation  in  St.  Paul's 
dynamic  record  of  progress. 

His  vision,  his  leadership,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  arduous  job  of  mayor  wUl 
be  sorely  missed.  He  will  be  remembered, 
however,  for  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  his  two  terms  in  office.  Pour 
years  ago  Mayor  Byrne  told  me  that  he 
would  voluntarily  leave  office  if  he  could 
gain  certain  objectives  for  our  city.  Four 
years  later  Mayor  Thomas  Byrne  volun- 
tarily leaves  the  office  of  mayor  having 
met  the  goals  he  set  for  himself.  I 
thought  I  ought  to  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  along  with  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  St.  Paul's  fine 
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labor  newspaper,  the  Union  Advocate. 

The  article  spells  out  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  Mayor  Byrne  alluded  to  above, 
and  I  submit  that  his  is  a  record  seldom 
matched  in  city  government.  The  article 
follows : 

Tom  Btrnes  Decisiok 

Last  week,  to  the  surprise  of  few  who  have 
watched  his  earneet  efforts  to  find  solutions 
to  the  vexing  problems  that  go  with  govern- 
ing a  modem  city,  Tom  Byrne  announced 
he  will  not  be  a  candidate  far  Mayor  this 
year. 

Were  sorry.  But  we  don't  mvich  blame 
him.  WCCO's  George  Rice  said  it  pretty  well 
the  next  day  when  he  observed  that  being 
mayor  of  a  big  city  Is  bound  to  be  a  frustrat- 
ing exp>erlence. 

"His  pwwers,"  said  Rice,  "are  scaxcely  ever 
equal  either  to  the  prestige  of  the  ofHce,  or 
to  the  expectations  of  the  electorate." 

This  is  true  because  he  Is  boxed  In  by  a 
charter  long  out  of  date,  and  because  much 
he  wants  to  achieve  must  be  ok'd  in  advance 
by  a  legislature  that  doeent  seem  to  care. 

As  a  resiilt.  the  Mayor  takes  the  heat  for 
everjtiilng  that  goes  wTong,  even  when  t^ere 
Isn't  a  single  thing  he  can  do  about  It. 

But,  despite  these  handicaps,  which  are 
severe,  Tom  Byrne  brought  to  his  post  a 
willingness  to  work  hard  at  the  Job,  a  deep 
faith  In  his  city  and  Its  possibilities,  con- 
fidence In  Its  people  and  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

As  a  result,  be  has  piled  up  a  remarkably 
good  batting  average.  It's  a  target  his  succes- 
sor will  hnd  hard  to  match. 

Among  the  achievements: 

Progress  on  downtown  St.  Paul's  "new 
look,"  with  the  Capital  Centre  development 
bringing  something  like  5.000  new  Jobs  Into 
being  In  his  first  term;  a  fiscal  reorganiza- 
tion, with  public  budget  hearings;  substan- 
tial progress  on  a  new  civic  center  authority; 
a  cltywlde  program  of  neighborhood  blight 
prevention;  a  program  of  code  enforcement 
with  a  code  appeals  board;  a  professional 
committee  on  drug  abuse;  a  new  hiunan 
rights  law  and  human  rights  department;  a 
Junior  college  task  force;  a  long-range 
capital  Improvements  plan  with  a  plan  for 
financing  it;  a  Model  Cities  program  with 
needed  federal  funds;  thousands  of  new 
housing  units  for  low-Income  citizens.  In- 
cluding livable  dwelling  space  for  the  elderly; 
revision  of  taxing  lUnlts  from  a  dollars  to  a 
mills  basis;  a  new  snow  removal  budget;  Port 
Authority  growth;  renewal  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  census  Tracts  9  and  10  on 
the  East  Side;  in  the  Concord  Terrace  area 
on  the  West  Side;  in  the  Summit-University 
area;  progress  in  finding  non-ppoperty  tax 
revenue  sources. 

The  list  is  longer  stlU,  and  it's  a  record 
the  Mayor  can  feel  pretty  good  about  as  be 
winds  up  his  second  term.. 

We  hope  that  whatever  Tom  Byrne  decides 
to  do  he'll  make  his  experience  of  these  years 
available  to  his  successor,  and  hopefully  to 
other  mayors  in  the  metropolitan  area,  so 
that  some  future  legislature  may  be  per- 
suaded to  work  out  a  rational  plan  for  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  Ufe  in  Minnesota's 
cities. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  LABOR  RELATIONS 
IN  'I'HE  .'SH:vh:M'l'lt«yi 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NTW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  in  New  York  has  seen 
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meetings  of  the  Second  Annual  Collec- 
uve  Bargaining  Forum,  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Collecuve  Bargaining  and 
Group  Relations. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  fonun  has 
been  the  address  on  Wednesday,  May  20 
by  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Mr.  Meany's  remarfcs  about  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  in  America  are 
particularly  important.  He  says: 

Collective  bargainlog.  like  the  Idea  at 
democjitic  gaiemment.  Is  based  on  consent 
and  a<xeptance.  It  assumes  tiiat  two  parUes 
to  a  dispute  can  reach  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment that  both  parUes  can  live  with.  It  as- 
sumes that  agreement  can  be  reached  by  the 
exercise  of  reason,  by  give  and  take  at  the 
bargaining  table,  Instead  of  by  all-or-nothing 
conirontations  in  the  streets. 

Ultimately  it  assumes  that  not  only 
grudging  accomodation  but  harmony  Is 
poc^&ible. 

It  is  not  a  perfeot  instrument.  It  rests  on 
the  somewhat  fragile  foundation  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  faith  among  human 
beings.  But  like  all  truly  democratic  institu- 
tions it  has  the  great  virtue  of  strengthen- 
ing Its  own  foundation  as  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  complete  text  of 
President  Meany's  address: 

OtTxooK    FOR  Labor  Relations  in  th« 

Seventies 
One  thing  I  have  learned,  through  fairly 
long  experience,  is  that  10-year  forecaste  are 
safe  ana  reliable  for  Just  about  as  long  as  It 
takes  to  deliver  them. 

So  I  am  not  inclined  to  indulge  in  very 
much  crystal-ball  gazing.  There  are  Just  two 
predictions  that  I  feel  confident  in  making. 
Fnrst.  that  over  the  next  10  years  Labor  and 
management  will  continue  to  engage  In  col- 
lective bargaining  wUl  stUl  be  with  us  is  be- 
aa\]se  collective  bargaining,  as  It  ha£  grown 
and  evolved  in  this  country,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective instrument  the  mind  of  mnri  has  so 
far  devised  for  reaching  mutually  agreeable 
solutions  to  conflict*  of  Interest  of  concern 
to  employers  and  employees. 

CoUectlve  bargaining,  like  the  idea  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  is  based  on  consent  and 
acceptance.  It  assumes  that  two  parties  to  a 
dispute  caji  reach  a  reasonable  agreement 
that  both  parties  can  live  with.  It  assumes 
thAt  agreement  can  be  reached  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  by  give  and  take  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Instead  of  by  all-or-nothing 
confrontations  in  the  etreets. 

Ultimately  it  aastimes  that  not  only  a 
grudging  accommodation  but  harmony  Is 
poesible. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  Instrument.  It  rests  on 
the  somewhat  fragile  foundation  of  mutuaJ 
confidence  and  good  faith  among  human  be- 
ings But  like  all  truly  democratic  institu- 
tions it  has  the  great  virtue  of  strengthen- 
ing its  own  foundation  as  it  Is  used 

Now  one  erf  the  best  reasons  to  hope  for 
Improvement  In  collective  bargaining,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  the  exlatence  of  this  forum  and 
the  maturing  attitudes  that  make  It  possible 
Sometimes  change  comes  so  slowly  that  we 
dont  recognize  It  until  we  look  back  and 
see  from  where  we  have  come.  Ten  years  ago, 
if  you  remember,  there  were  a  number  of 
collective  bargaining  seminars  and  confer- 
ences. But  there  was  this  difference:  Manage- 
ment representatives  met  In  one  place,  be- 
hind closed  doors,  and  union  people  met  else- 
where. On  both  sides  we  were  doing  a  great 
deal  of  talking  about  each  other  and  very 
little  talking  with  each  other. 

Ten  years  ago  I  don't  think  It  would  have 
occurred  to  anybody — even  an  optimist  like 
Ted  Kheel — to  Invite  Jim  Carey  and  Lemuel 
Boulware  to  share  the  same  rostrum  and  tell 
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a  group  like  this  what  they  were  learning 
from  each  other. 

And  yet,  10  years  later,  only  a  few  months 
after  a  major  collision  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric strike.  Virgil  Day  and  Paul  Jennings 
agreed  to  do  Just  that.  They  agreed  to  ana- 
lyze that  strike  from  their  different  perspec- 
tives in  the  hope  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment negotiators  might  learn  something  of 
value  from  their  painful  experience. 

I  read  that  as  real  change  and  real  prog- 
ress. I  believe  it  means  that  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing recognition,  on  the  part  of  both  labor 
and  management,  that  collective  bargaining 
is  a  two-handed  tool,  that  both  sides  have  a 
tremendous  stake  in  making  it  work,  and 
Uiat  neither  side  can  make  it  work  unless 
both  sides  want  it  to. 

So  it  Is  right  and  proper  for  imlon  and 
management  representatives  to  get  together 
to  study  the  laws  and  the  Issues  and  the  pro- 
cedures' within  which  agreements  have  to  be 
reached. 

These  are  the  tools  we  have  to  work  with, 
and  we  should  understand  them  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  We  need  the  best  thinking 
from  the  legal  profession  and  the  academic 
community  to  help  make  collective  bargain- 
ing more  effective. 

We  need  more  forums  like  this  one.  It 
would  be  very  fruitful  to  step  up  this  kind 
of  dialogue  all  along  the  line,  in  as  many 
areas  as  we  can.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  increase  mutixal  understanding  and  to  In- 
crease the  skills  and  flexibility  of  negotiators 
Is  a  net  gain. 

Another  Improvement  we  have  been  see- 
ing, is  a  growing  resjject  for  the  skills  of 
middlemen — the  mediators  and  arbitrators. 

Almost  certainly,  the  General  Electric 
strike  would  have  lasted  longer  than  it  did 
except  for  the  good  ofBces  of  Curtis  Counts 
and  his  team  of  federal  mediators. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  GE  collision  might  have  been  averted 
entirely  if  the  company  had  accepted  the 
union's  repeated  proposal  that  all  unresolved 
Issues  be  submitted  to  final  and  binding 
voluntary  arbitration. 

I  stress  the  word  "voluntary"  because  it 
makes  the  crucial  difference  between  what 
Is  collective  bargaining  and  what  is  not. 
There  must  be  consent.  There  must  be  free- 
dom on  both  sides.  Anything  else,  no  matter 
how  you  disguise  it.  Is  tyranny.  Compulsory 
arbitration  is  the  antithesis  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  can  do  nothing  but  undermine 
all  of  the  democratic  principles  by  which 
this  nation  lives. 

Labor  fought  the  ad  hoc  legislation — bad 
legislation — by  which  the  government  tried 
to  break  strikes  In  the  airline  and  railroad 
industries.  We  will  never  stop  fighting  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  It  makes  no  difference 
whose  ox  Is  being  gored. 

Now  in  the  GE  situation,  the  unions 
wanted  to  persuade  GE  to  arbitrate  so  they 
would  not  have  to  strike.  But  they  would 
have  fought  any  effort  to  Impose  arbitra- 
tion without  the  company's  consent.  And 
the  AFL-CIO  would  have  fought  it,  too. 

So  there  are  no  shortcuts  and  there  are  no 
substitutes  for  free  collective  bargaining. 
And  strikes  and  lockouts  are  a  normal  and 
natural  and  necessary  part  of  the  collective- 
bargaining  process. 

No  body  enjoys  a  strike.  They  are  painful 
and  expensive,  and  sensible  unions  and  sen- 
sible employers  do  everything  they  can  to 
avoid  them.  The  reason  we  work  so  hard  to 
upgrade  our  skills  at  the  bargaining  table  Is 
to  find  ways  to  reach  agreement  before  we 
come  to  that  last  resort. 

But  It  Is  necessary  to  be  able  to  exercise 
that  last  resort.  Unless  both  sides  ue  aware 
that  serious  consequences  flow  from  mis- 
Judgments  or  breaches  of  faith,  bargaining 
is  a  charade — an  exercise  In  futility. 

The  labor  movement  is  convinced  that 
what  this  country  needs  Is  more  and  better 
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collective  bargaining,  not  less.  It  is  our  goal, 
as  It  always  has  been,  to  extend  that  right 
and  that  principle  to  every  worker  in  the 
land. 

We  are  convinced  that  every  worker  has  a 
right  to  Join  a  union  and  to  have  a  responsi- 
ble voice  In  his  own  destiny.  To  deprive  him 
of  that  right  Is  to  close  the  gates  of  hope 
for  a  better  future.  We  read  history  as  one 
long  catalogue  of  evidence  that  when  hope 
is  gone,  When  one  man  finds  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  another,  he  will  sooner  or  later 
have  no  choice  but  to  rebel. 

We  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
farm  workers  or  government  workers  or  any 
other  workers  should  be  singled  out  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  meaningful  collective 
bargaining. 

And  in  this  area  we  have  seen  real  progress 
recently,  and  I  think  we  have  reason  to  hope 
for  more. 

The  despair  that  farm  workers  have  lived 
with  so  long  Is  beginning  to  lighten.  With 
each  success  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  In  winning  fair  con- 
tracts, the  day  comes  closer  when  migrant 
workers  will  stop  being  victims  of  this  so- 
ciety and  become  participating  members  of 
it. 

The  same  is  true  for  government  workers. 
Postal  employees,  as  you  know,  have  Just  be- 
come the  first  federal  employees  ever  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment— with  a  Cabinet  member,  no  less — 
on  their  own  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Those  negotiations  followed  the  same  form 
and  covered  the  same  items  as  any  labor- 
management  discussions  in  pri.'ate  industry. 
They  brought  the  same  kind  of  reasonable 
agreement.  Just  and  fair  to  both  sides,  that 
collective  bargaining  always  alms  at. 

And  I  think  those  discussions  set  a  pat- 
tern— the  pattern  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing on  all  aspects  of  employment — that  ought 
to  be  followed  in  every  federal  department 
and  agency  and  In  every  state  and  county 
and  city  and  town.  I  think  that  Is  the  simple, 
obvious  solution  to  a  dangerous  situation. 

Public  employees  all  across  the  land  have 
been  making  themselves  heard  lately.  It 
seems  to  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that 
teachers  and  clerks  and  policemen  and  sani- 
tation workers  are  not  happy.  That  they  feel 
they  are  underpaid  and  exploited  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  life. 

Well,  they  are  excluded,  and  nobody  should 
be  surprised  that  they  resent  It. 

Farm  workers  and  public  employees  are  not 
asking  for  anything  more  than  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  already  have.  They  want  to  share 
In  the  affluence  they  keep  reading  about. 
They  want  workable  grievance  procedures. 
They  want  the  right  to  pursue  ordinary  hu- 
man goals  through  the  orderly  procedures  of 
collective  bargaining. 

I  think  It  Is  wrong  for  Congress  to  sit  bswk 
and  watch  the  farm  workers  wage  their  uphill 
battle  for  simple  equity,  unprotected  by  law. 
I  think  it  Is  wrong  for  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  and  city  councils  and  school 
boards  to  try  to  legislate  their  employees  Into 
voiceless,  powerless  second-class  citizenship. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  only  recognize 
one  class  of  citizenship:  first  class. 

A  first-class  citizen  has  a  voice  In  the  polit- 
ical life  of  his  country,  which  he  exercises 
through  the  representatives  he  elects  at  the 
polls.  He  has  a  voice  In  the  nation's  economic 
life,  which  he  exercises  through  the  rep- 
resentatives he  elects  and  sends  to  the  btur- 
galntng  table. 

Those  two  things  are  equally  Important.  It 
is  wrong  and  it  is  dangerous  to  deprive  any 
class  of  citizens  of  either  of  them. 

So  It  Is  disheartening  to  read  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Governmental 
Relations.  All  that  commission  had  to  recom- 
mend, after  a  year  of  examining  the  problems 
that  exist  In  public  employment,  was  that 
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public  oflBcials  should  "meet  and  confer"  with 
their  employees'  unions.  That  Is  not  much  of 
a  contribution.  It  is  timid  and  It  is  short- 
sighted. It  does  not  begin  to  address  Itself  to 
the  problems  of  employment  in  public  serv- 
ice. 

We  need  laws  to  bring  all  employees  of 
all  levels  of  government  under  the  same  pro- 
tection that  workers  in  private  Industry  have 
enjoyed  since  1935.  I  don't  know  of  any  way 
to  bring  stability  to  public  employment  ex- 
cept by  mutual  agreement  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  through  free  collective 
bargaining. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  think  collective  bargaining  is  a  pan- 
acea for  all  our  social  ills,  or  that  It  can 
cure  many  of  the  areas  of  unrest  that  dis- 
turb us. 

It  can't  do  that.  It  won't  work  for  campus 
revolutionaries  or  demagogues  or  for  any- 
body who  is  more  Interested  In  aggravating 
or  perp>etuatlng  conflict,  than  resolving  It. 

It  won't  work  for  people  who  say  "take  it 
or  leave  It"  and  it  won't  work  for  p>eople  who 
submit  "non-negotiable  demands." 

It  is  a  tool  for  reasonable  people  who  be- 
lieve In  democracy  and  who  respect  each 
other's  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  It  is  a  tool  for  flexible  people 
who  respect  history,  who  set  reachable  goals, 
who  are  willing  to  make  and  keep  Arm  agree- 
ments for  specific  periods  of  time  and  then 
re-examine  their  goals,  modify  their  agree- 
ment and  move  forward  for  another  period 
of  time. 

This  kind  of  approach.  It  seems  to  me,  is 
particularly  useful  In  our  time,  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  curious,  two-headed  effort  to 
bring  time  to  a  stop.  We  have  young  rebels 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  cure  for  prob- 
lems is  destruction.  They  want  to  throw 
overboard  everything  that  we  have  learned 
and  sever  themselves  from  the  past  and  the 
present  In  the  name  of  the  uncertain  future. 

And  we  still  have  In  our  society  those  who 
refuse  to  look  at  today,  and  who  want  to 
make  tomorrow  a  carbon  copy  of  yesterday. 

It  can't  be  done.  Yesterday  and  today  and 
tomorrow  make  a  single  pattern  of  growth 
and  change. 

Nobody  claims  that  we  solved  all  of  yes- 
terday's problems.  But  we  have  solved  some 
of  them.  Today  is  better  than  yesterday.  And 
tomorrow  must  be  better  than  today. 

We  have,  labor  and  management  together, 
succeeded  In  building  an  amazingly  produc- 
tive nation.  And  we  are  far  from  finished 
building  it. 

It  has  been  a  costly  and  painful  process. 
We  learn  slowly,  but  we  do  learn.  We  know 
that  divergent  Interests  can  be  reconciled. 
We  know  that  conflicts  can  be  resolved.  We 
know  that  human  problems  have  human  so- 
lutions. We  know.  too.  that  some  solutions 
even  create  new  problems. 

But  these  too  are  problems  that  can  be 
solved. 

And  I  believe — and  the  trade  union  move- 
ment believes— that  we  can— we  must — and 
we  will  build  upon  what  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

We've  come  a  long  way  and  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  That's  what  this  confer- 
ence is  all  about — getting  on  with  the  Job 
of  making  tomorrow  better  than  today. 


EARLY  EFFORTS  AT  FLYING  MADE 
IN  MERIDIAN.  MISS. 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents  and  close  friends, 
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Mr.  John  H.  O'Neil.  from  my  hometown 
of  Meridian  has  brought  to  my  attention 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 23,  1936,  issue  of  the  Meridian  Star. 
The  article  concerns  attempts  by  a  local 
man  to  fly  approximately  3  years  prior  to 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Wright 
brothers.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  article  interesting  reading.  It  is  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Meridian  Star,  Oct.  26.  1936) 

MERmiANITE  Is  PlONEEB  IN   ATTEMPT  To   CON- 

QT7ER  Aib;   Makes  Partly  Successtul  Test 

3   Years  Before  Wrights'  Ettorts 

The  Wright  brothers  and  Dr.  Langley  were 

not  alone  as  pioneers  in  attempts  to  conquer 

the  air.  nor  were  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C.,  and  the 

Potomac  River  the  only  testing  grounds. 

In  gathering  material  for  the  American 
Guide,  soon  to  be  published,  the  Federal 
Writers  Project  has  brought  to  light  a  care- 
fully planned  and  near-successful  trial  made 
In  Meridian  even  before  the  experiments  of 
Wilbur  and  Orvllle  Wright  at  Kitty  Hawk  In 
1903. 

employed  in  meridian 
R.  G.  V.  Mytton  came  to  this  country  from 
England,  being  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College, 
London.  He  was  employed  as  mechanical  en- 
gineer by  the  old  New  Orleans  and  North- 
eastern Railroad  company  in  Meridian  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  began 
experiments  on  what  he  called  a  "flying  ma- 
chine." He  said  that  he  received  the  idea 
from  seeing  a  mechanical  bird  flying  around 
over  the  heads  of  the  audience  In  a  London 
theatre.  For  many  months,  Mr.  Mytton  made 
drawings  and  laid  plans  for  the  construction 
of  his  flying  machines. 

At  this  time  he  was  boarding  at  Rhodes' 
boarding  house  on  5th  Street  and  38th  Ave- 
nue. Every  afternoon  he  would  turn  loose 
paper  gliders  from  an  upstairs  gallery  and 
have  boys  In  the  neighborhood  retrieve  them. 
By  placing  thumb  tacks  underneath  these 
gilders  in  various  positions,  he  was  enabled 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  glide  and 
later  used  these  calculations  to  proportion 
the  distribution  of  the  weight  of  his  machine. 

watches  flying  buzzards 

Next,  Mr.  Mytton  began  to  observe  the 
flight  of  buzz^ards.  He  noted  that  they  could 
sail  and  circle  for  hours  without  flapping  a 
wing  and  he  took  hundreds  of  pictures  of 
these  birds  in  flight,  noting  at  the  time  the 
wind  velocity  and  direction.  Most  of  these 
pictures  were  taken  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Barton,  on  the  southern  edge  of  Meridian, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  office  building  at 
the  shops. 

At  the  time,  It  was  against  the  law  to 
kill  a  buzzard.  Mr.  Mytton  first  went  to  the 
sheriff's  office  and  paid  a  S5  fine.  He  then 
obtained  a  Winchester  rlfie  and  killed  a 
buzzard.  He  weighed  the  head,  the  body,  the 
feet:  noted  the  spread  and  length  of  the 
wings  and  tall,  obtained  the  proportion  of 
weight  and  even  weighed  the  feathers.  From 
these  calculations  and  measurements,  he 
constructed  a  gilder,  using  the  weight  of  his 
own  body  as  a  basis.  In  other  words,  the 
machine  was  not  only  proportioned  to  the 
weight  and  measurements  of  a  buzzard,  but 
also  to  the  weight  of  Mr.  Mytton "s  own  body, 
which  was  about  125  pounds. 

So  sure  was  Mr.  Mytton  that  his  flight 
would  be  successful  that  he  purchased  per- 
haps the  first  fiylng  togs  in  America:  plus- 
fours,  stockings  with  Scotch  plaid  design, 
spiked  shoes,  khaki  shirt,  and  a  checkered 
English  cap.  He  also  wrote  D.  D.  Curran, 
president  of  the  railroad,  not  to  be  surprised 
should  he,  Mytton.  f>ay  htm  a  visit  in  New 
Orleans.  This  was  In  1900. 

The  machine  was  an  exact  replica  of  a 
buzzard  with  outstretched  wings.  The  frame- 
work  was    of   wood    with    covering   ot   silk. 
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Leather  hand-holds  were  provided  under- 
neath the  wings  and  Included  a  trapeze  af- 
fair ufxDn  which  Mr.  Mytton  could  sit  and 
lean  backward  or  forward. 

EXPESIENCZS   MANY   FAILURES 

The  plane  was  powered  by  a  single  cylin- 
der motor  of  aluminum  alloy,  having  about 
a  six  Inch  bore  and  stroke.  This  was  devel- 
oped only  after  numerous  failures,  the  Inven- 
tor having  first  tried  to  use  pure  aluminum 
but  finding  It  too  soft,  and  the  model  finally 
adopted  was  about  the  ninth  attempt. 

The  contraption  was  loaded  into  the 
Phillips  family  surrey  along  with  the  inven- 
tor and  his  friends,  the  late  Oolumbus  Phil- 
lips, designer  of  the  locomotive  Pauline  and 
Inventor  of  the  Phillips  boUer  check,  his  two 
smaJl  sons,  Casper  and  William,  and  Howard 
Rhodes. 

The  party  was  conveyed  to  an  eminence 
Just  north  of  where  once  stood  the  old  Cen- 
tral school.  Twenty-filth  Avenue  and  Fif- 
teenth Street,  for  the  initial  flight. 

Mr.  Mytton,  after  bidding  everyone  good- 
bye and  stating  that  he  was  going  to  fly  to 
New  Orleans,  donned  his  wings  and  leaped 
off  a  high  embankment.  The  machine  sailed 
for  about  100  yards  at  a  height  of  some  25 
feet  and  then  took  a  nose  dive,  crushing  one 
of  the  wings.  Mr.  Mytton  was  not  injured 
but  was  knxKked  breathless  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  arise  from  the  ground. 

This  concluded  the  would-be  inventor's 
experiment. 

Mr.  Mytton  later  went  to  Callfarnia  where 
he  died  about  25  years  ago. 

The  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Guide,  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Marjorle  Woods  Austin  of 
Meridian,  district  supervisor  of  the  Federal 
Writers  project.  It  was  verified  by  Howard 
Rhodes,  Henry  Woods,  and  Joseph  Mont- 
gomery of  Meridian  and  William  Phillips  of 
Birmingham. 


OUR  ROADSIDES:  A  GARDEN  OF 
FLOWERS  AND  LITTER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Earth  Day  has  come  and  gone. 
In  its  aftermath,  we  can  hope  that  a 
far  greater  sense  of  public  awareness  and 
concern  will  exist  regarding  the  alarm- 
ing state  of  our  rapidly  deteriorating  en- 
vironment. A  sense  of  outrage  among 
the  population  can  and  should  be  a 
strong  weapon  to  be  used  in  the  effort  at 
all  levels  to  promulgate  laws  and  poli- 
cies which  will  result  in  actual  progress 
toward  reversing  the  tide  of  pollution 
and  cleaning  up  the  country  once  and  for 
aU. 

Gas  masks  were  a  common  sight  on 
Earth  Day,  as  were  many  other  symbolic 
gestures  to  indicate  just  how  far  down 
the  road  to  ecological  ruin  we  have  trav- 
eled. Air,  water,  and  noise  pollution  oc- 
cupied center  stage  throughout  the 
pageant  of  concern  which  was  a  coast- 
to-coast  affair.  Another  form  of  pollu- 
tion, which  is  mentioned  less  often  but 
is  nevertheless  a  real  and  persistent 
problem,  is  the  ever-mounting  national 
trash  pile.  The  many  manifestations  of 
what  a  truly  wastemaking  society  we 
are  can  be  seen  almost  everywhere. 

Abandoned  cars  rest  beside  highways 
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and  line  city  streets.  One  auto  manufac- 
turer, trying  to  push  quality,  has  even 
structured  an  entire  ad  campaign  around 
the  increasing  number  of  junked  cars 
one  sees  along  the  roads.  Everywhere, 
the  new  "one  way"  containers  are  being 
touted  as  the  newest  and  greatest  ad- 
vance in  packaging.  Never  mind  that 
some  people  have  told  us  the  altuninum 
can  is  virtually  indestructible  no  matter 
how  long  we  wait  for  it  to  decay.  Plas- 
tics, as  we  learned  in  the  film  "The 
Graduate."  are  the  way  of  the  future  and 
also  share  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  everlastingly  durable.  The  glass 
bottles  which  used  to  have  recycling  and 
a  cash  deposit  as  their  major  virtues 
have  largely  been  replaced  by  the  throw- 
away  versions,  which  are  rapidly  coming 
back  to  haunt  us  with  their  number  and 
volume. 

The  dumps  are  overflowing.  Landfill 
projects  race  through  their  cycles  with 
incredible  rapidity.  Junked  cars  are 
stacked  up  like  hotcakes.  And.  worst  of 
all.  as  the  volume  of  thrown-out  trash 
continues  to  outrace  our  ability  to  find 
ways  to  invent  self-eliminating  pack- 
ages and  dispose  of  the  trash  that  now 
exists,  more  and  more  of  our  discards 
end  up  littering  the  countryside.  While 
we  must  rely  on  technology  to  cope  with 
the  major  aspects  of  the  trash  problem,  I 
believe  there  is  something  we  can  do  to 
attack  the  ever-present  litter  problem. 

By  far  the  greatest  mass  of  litter 
comes  from  automobiles.  The  family  car 
now  serves  as  everything  from  a  mobile 
restaurant  to  a  cross-country  tourmobile. 
Alone  the  way,  all  sorts  of  trash  comes 
into  being  within  the  automobile,  as  its 
ever-consuming  occupants  roll  along 
their  way.  Where  does  it  all  end  up?  A 
look  at  what  some  people  had  to  do  on 
Earth  Day  uill  answer  that  question. 

Throughout  Vermont,  the  residents 
joined  in  a  massive  effort  to  clean  up 
their  State's  highways.  Putting  aside 
rhetoric  and  debate,  these  people  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  State  close  major 
arteries  in  order  that  they  could  under- 
take the  project.  As  an  indicator  of  what 
litter  costs,  let  alone  how  it  looks,  Ver- 
mont officials  claimed  that  the  job  the 
citizens  did  saved  the  State's  coffers 
about  $200,000.  In  Stanislaus  County. 
Calif.,  citizens  embarked  on  a  similar 
effort  to  clean  up  the  roads  and  highways 
and  were  similarly  shocked  at  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  trash  that  they  en- 
countered. Across  the  Nation,  individuals 
who  participated  in  litter  cleanup  proj- 
ects shared  the  amazement  at  the 
amount  of  trash  which  they  had  to  re- 
move. In  addition  to  the  run-of-the-mill 
lltterbugs,  people  discovered  the  work 
of  the  bigtime  trashmongers  who  turned 
their  cars  into  luxurious  dump  trucks 
long  enough  to  deposit  large,  ugly  piles 
of  junk  beside  the  roads.  Most  trash, 
however,  was  of  the  day-to-day  throw- 
away  variety. 

With  the  magnitude  of  our  Nation's 
litter  problem  clearly  obvious.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  I  think 
will  have  a  positive  and  measurable  effect 
on  reducing  roadside  trash.  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  National 
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Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  which  would  require  the  Inclusion 
of  an  easily  emptied  litter  container  of 
at  least  one-half  gallon  capacity  in  fu- 
ture automobile  designs.  With  their  in- 
genuity. I  am  certain  that  the  engineers 
and  other  technologists  who  plan  the  in- 
teriors of  modem  passenger  cars  could 
find  space  for  a  usefully  designed  con- 
tainer in  the  dashboard  or  another  con- 
venient location.  The  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer could  be  minimal,  if  not  nonexist- 
ent. The  benefits,  however,  in  terms  of 
having  a  convenient  spot  to  toss  any- 
thing from  a  paper  cup  to  a  cigarette 
wrapper,  would  be  a  blessing  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  noticed  "the  frustration  of 
disposing  of  such  items  without  litter- 
ing. This  may  seem  hke  a  smaJl  thing 
but  I  believe  it  could  lead  to  a  big  im- 
provement toward  eliminating  litter. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  was 
originally  suggested  to  me  by  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Douglas  Ayres,  the  very  capa- 
ble city  manager  of  Inglewood.  Calif.,  lo- 
cated in  my  district.  Citizen  participa- 
tion and  concern,  such  as  his  and  that  of 
the  many  citizens  who  participated  in 
Earth  Day  cleanups,  is  the  backbone  of 
our  form  of  government,  often  leading 
to  productive  legislation  which  can  make 
life  a  little  better  for  all  of  us. 
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CITIES  SUPPORT  FARM  PROGRAMS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  congressional  districts  which  may 
be  defined  els  "rural"  continues  to  de- 
cline. Migration  from  rural  America  has 
filled  our  urban  areas,  and  they  are 
growing  larger.  More  and  more  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  people  of  metro- 
politan America—  as  a  result  of  superior 
voting  power — are  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  Nation. 

This  does  not,  however,  leave  rural 
America  without  hope.  Its  cause  is  just. 
Many  people  in  the  cities  have  roots  in 
the  rural  areas — through  relatives  who 
live  there,  or  simply  through  a  cultural 
tie  that  goes  back  for  generations.  Re- 
building niral  America  can  take  some 
of  the  pressures  of  population — and 
problems — off  the  big  cities.  And  we 
know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  cities 
caxmot  continue  without  a  healthy  rural 
economy  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  thoughtful  articles 
exploring  the  ties  between  rural  and  ur- 
ban America  recently  appeared  in  the 
Farmers  Union  Washington  Newsletter. 
I  strongly  recommend  these  articles, 
which  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, to  my  colleagues: 

Lettir  to  a  Cttt  Cousin 

Dear  Cousin  Sara — The  debate  over  the 
farm  program  Is  reaching  a  critical  stage  In 
Washington.  Some  people  say  the  farm  pro- 
gram U  too  big  and  complicated  and  costly, 
and  that  city  people  are  getting  tired  of  It 
and  won't  support  It.  I  don't  think  any  of 


this  Is  true.  Let  me  ramble  on  for  a  few  pages 
about  some  thoughts  I've  had.  I  think  you'll 
be  Interested  because  I  know  you  go  to  the 
supermarket  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  are 
concerned  about  how  much  of  your  money 
you  leave  there.  The  truth  Is,  though,  that 
you  spend  less  for  food  than  for  some  other 
things.  If  your  Income  Is  average,  you  spend 
only  le'/jC  of  each  dollar  you  have  to  spend 
on  food.  Since  your  Income  Is  above  average, 
you  spend  an  even  lesser  portion,  of  course. 
Pood  Is  one  of  your  best  bargains.  Equally 
Important,  you  don't  have  to  stand  In  line  to 
get  anything  you  need,  as  people  In  some 
other  parts  of  the  world  do.  The  chances  are 
that  the  Interest  you  pay  on  your  house  and 
car  loans  Is  more  than  your  grocery  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  banker  Is  taking  a  bigger 
bite  than  your  grocer.  And  when  you  con- 
sider that  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
your  grocery  bill  gets  back  to  the  fanner, 
you  begin  to  see  one  of  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems. But  cheap  food — and  plenty  of  It — is  a 
direct  result  of  our  farm  program. 

The  farm  program  Is  quite  simple.  It  deals 
with  only  two  main  problems.  First,  the 
government  tries  to  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  the  farmer  so  he  won't  have  to  sell 
at  harvest  time,  when  the  market  price  Is 
likely  to  be  at  Its  lowest.  The  government 
advances  him  a  loan  on  his  crop  when  he 
harvests  It.  The  loan  tides  him  over  for  a 
few  months.  He  can  use  the  money  to  live 
on,  pay  debts,  or  buy  supplies  and  equipment 
for  the  next  season.  If  the  price  of  his  wheat 
or  cotton,  or  whatever  the  commodity  Is.  rises 
during  the  term  of  the  loan,  he  can  sell,  pay 
off  the  loan,  and  keep  the  difference.  If  the 
price  doesn't  go  up.  the  government  fore- 
closes when  the  loan  Is  due.  and  sells  the 
commodity  later.  Some  people  like  to  say 
the  government  has  lost  a  lot  of  money  on 
the  crops  it  has  taken  over.  This  isn't  true. 
Sometimes,  it  has  even  made  a  profit,  be- 
cause the  price  went  up  later.  The  amount 
per  bushel  or  pound  the  government  will  lend 
the  farmer  tends  to  become  a  floor  under 
the  market  price,  of  course.  Obviously,  no 
shipper  or  processor  can  go  out  and  buy 
a  farmer's  commodities  at  a  price  lower  than 
the  loan  level. 

The  second  problem  the  government  tries 
to  deaJ  with  is  the  farmer's  InabUlty  to  plan 
his  production  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  mar- 
ket. He  has  to  plan  six  months  or  so  in  ad- 
vance of  harvest,  sometimes  longer,  and  he 
has  to  try  to  guess  what  every  other  farmer 
is  going  to  grow.  He  can  produce  more  than 
he  can  sell.  So  the  goverrunent  tries  to  take 
some  of  the  economic  preesuree  off  him  that 
tend  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  plant 
from  fence  to  fence.  After  all,  he's  got  the 
land.  He  bought  it,  or  inherited  it.  He  pays 
taxes  on  all  of  It.  He  has  to  live  off  what  he 
earns.  Expecting  a  farmer  not  to  plant  all  of 
his  land  is  like  expecting  a  stockholder  In 
General  Motors  not  to  collect  dividends  on 
all  of  his  stock.  Some  way  must  be  found  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  set  aside 
every  fourth  or  fifth  share  of  his  invest- 
ment— and  still  make  a  living.  tJnlike  most 
workers  in  town,  he  doesn't  have  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  help  when  he  is  out 
of  work.  Instead,  the  government  nuLkes  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  cut  back  his  pro- 
duction through  a  system  of  payments.  He 
Is  paid  not  to  plant  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  land  in  crops.  The  reason  for  doing  this 
Is  to  prevent  overproduction,  and  bank- 
ruptcy for  a  lot  of  farmers.  It  makes  sense 
to  try  to  keep  the  industry  healthy.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  we  will  need  it  In  the 
not  too  distant  future.  In  the  long  run,  the 
farm  program  is  a  cheap  way  to  stabilize 
agriculture.  We  "SFtabUize"  our  airplane  and 
arms  Industries  by  spending  20  or  30  times 
as  much  money  as  we  ^end  on  the  f6rm  pro- 
gram. 
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A  troublesome  problem  arises  as  the  gov- 
ernment tries  to  deaJ  with  overproduction. 
If  a  big  farmer  cooperates,  he  may  have  a 
very  large  acreage  to  lake  ourt.  of  production. 
This  means  he  gets  a  very  large  payment.  It 
doesn't  seem  right  somehow  for  a  farmer  to 
get  a  hvindred  tiiousand  dollars,  or  a  million 
dollars,  as  some  do,  for  "not  growing"  some- 
thing. Many  people  say  there  should  be  a  lim- 
itation of  such  payments.  I  think  so.  too.  So 
does  the  Farmers  Union,  but  as  far  as  I 
know  it  is  the  only  farm  organization  to  face 
up  to  the  issue. 

The  farm  program  seems  complicated  to 
some  because  It  differs  somewhat  from  com- 
modity to  commodity.  Fanning  is  not  one 
big  business.  It  is  many  smaller  businesses 
centered  around  cropw  or  commodities.  E^ach 
has  Its  own  growing  cycle  and  its  own  mar- 
ket system.  Bach  requires  different  solutions 
to  its  problems.  You  can't  Umlt  the  produc- 
tion of  a  crop  by  merely  retiring  farm  acre- 
age. The  farmer  may  decide  to  grow  all 
feed  grains,  or  all  cotton,  with  what  land  he 
has  left.  So  you  oould  wind  up  with  overpro- 
duction in  those  crops,  and  shortages  In  oth- 
ers. You  have  to  deal  with  overproduction 
on  a  commodlty-by-commodlty  basis.  Some 
commodities  require  entirely  different  ap- 
proaches. For  example,  you  cant  store  Grade 
A  milk.  It  Isn't  easy  to  take  a  cow  out  of 
production  one  year  and  put  her  back  in  the 
next.  The  system  for  pirotectlng  the  dairy 
Industry  consists  of  esrtabllshlng  federal  mar- 
ked order  areas  around  population  centers. 
The  government  determines  how  much  milk 
is  needed  and  fair  prices  for  It.  A  hearing  is 
held.  The  fanner  participates,  of  course.  It 
is  a  kind  of  bargaining.  The  farmer  isn't  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  The  system  has 
worked  well.  Not  only  is  the  dairy  farmer 
protected,  but  so  are  you — and  the  milk  shelf 
is  always  full  in  your  supermarket.  Many 
of  us  believe  this  system  might  be  extended 
to  other  commodities.  The  Coalition  F^arm 
Bill  provides  authority  for  this — if  and  when 
farmers  want  it.  The  Coalition  BUI  has  the 
backing  of  32  grassroots  farm  organizations. 

Another  feature  of  the  Coalition  Farm  Bill 
would  sharpen  up  the  supply  management 
program,  as  well  as  protect  you,  the  con- 
sumer. One  monkey-wrench  in  production 
planning  Is  the  threat  of  crop  failure  or  other 
unforeseen  event  that  might  bring  about  a 
shortage.  Planning  must  always  be  on  the 
plus  side,  and  we  sometimes  have  surpluses 
in  spite  of  planning.  Yet,  a  standard  device 
is  used  throughout  our  economy  to  provide 
for  the  unexpected.  It  is  reserves.  We  have 
reserves  of  strategic  metals,  oil — and  even 
money  in  banks.  Why  not  reserves  of  food 
and  fiber?  The  Coalition  Bill  provides  for 
"consumer  protection  reserves"  of  wheal,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  and  cotton — all  insulated 
from  the  market,  but  there  to  be  used  if 
needed. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  farm  program.  It  has  special 
meaning  to  you  and  me.  Both  of  us  now  live 
In  cities.  The  land  In  the  farms  where  we 
lived  as  kids  produces  more  now  than  ever 
before.  Yet  we  can't  make  a  living  on  It.  I 
wish  we  could.  The  newspaper  In  town — 
which  I  might  be  editing  today — is  gone.  The 
three  doctors  and  the  dentist  who  were  there 
when  we  were  kids  are  gone.  Main  Street 
has  two  pool  halls,  a  furniture  store,  a  small 
variety  store,  and  a  branch  bank.  Two  gro- 
cery stores  are  left  There  Is  one  cotton  gin 
and  one  grain  elevator.  Instead  of  three  each. 
A  new  post  office  has  been  built,  though  the 
mail  Is  no  longer  delivered  in  town.  A  big 
crowd  is  there  when  the  social  security 
checks  come  in.  Most  of  the  people  left  In 
town  are  old.  I  wish  Jobs  were  available  back 
home.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  create 
more  opportunity  in  rural  areas.  Too  many 
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of  us  live  In  the  big  cities  The  farm  program 
we  have  hasn't  worked  as  well  as  It  should. 
It  should  be  improved.  Thai's  the  sense  of 
the  Coalition  Farm  Bill  I  mentioned.  Sara, 
I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favor.  Please  write 
to  your  Congressman  and  your  Senators,  and 
tell  them  how  you  feel  about  this.  Re- 
gards.— V. 


Are  the  Big  Cities  fok  the  Farm  Program? 

One  of  the  most  frequent  excuses  offered 
as  a  reason  for  weakening  the  farm  program 
Is  that  big  city  Congressmen  and  Senators 
won't  support  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  phony  ex- 
cuse. Voting  records  over  the  past  decade 
show  that  strong  support  has  always  come 
from  the  big  cities.  And  the  situation  has 
not  changed.  It  may  have  improved  because 
of  the  growing  plight  of  the  cities,  over- 
crowded with  people  displaced  from  rural 
areas.  A  check  of  voting  records  for  the  last 
two  years — the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  first  session  of  the  Qlst — Is 
particularly  revealing.  The  best  voting  rec- 
ords, not  the  worst,  are  from  the  big  cities. 
On  six  issues  of  direct  concern  to  agriculture 
(program,  food,  and  appropriations).  108 
Congresmen  from  the  largest  cities  of  the 
nation  cast  416  votes  for  and  153  against. 
This  was  a  73  Tc  favorable  vote.  Only  12  Con- 
gressmen cast  more  votes  against  the  six 
farm  issues  than  for  them.  For  the  record, 
these  were:  George  Brown,  Los  Angeles; 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  Brooklyn;  Leonard  Farbsteln. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal.  William  F.  Ryan,  New 
York  City;  Andrew  Jacobs.  Indianapolis; 
Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  Donald  Clancy 
and  Robert  Taft,  Cincinnati;  and  Robert 
Corbeit.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  None  of  these  12 
were  unanimously  against.  Significantly  per- 
haps, 9  of  the-A2  had  from  good  to  excellent 
records  on  the  '&0  Issues  selected  by  the 
Farmers  Union  as  being  of  general  Impor- 
tance to  agriculture. 

The  record  of  Senators  from  the  largest 
cities  was  even  better.  Of  12  big-city  Sena- 
tors, not  a  single  one  voted  unfavorably 
more  often  than  favorably.  On  six  Issues 
selected  as  especiaJly  Important,  47  votes 
were  cast  for.  only  9  against.  This  was  an 
8470  favorable  record.  The  Senators  read  like 
an  honor  roll  for  agriculture.  They  ej-e  the 
Senators  farm  groups  have  come  to  count 
on  not  Just  for  support,  but  for  leadership. 
Those  with  ICO^r  records  were:  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Boston,  Mass.;  Eugent  McCarthy,  St. 
Paul,  Minn,;  Walter  Mondale.  Mlnne^olls; 
Gaylord  Nelson.  Madison,  Wis.;  Stuart 
Symington,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Stephen  Yotmg, 
Cleveland.  O.;  Ralph  Yarborough,  Austin, 
Tex.:  and  Alan  Cranston,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  the  House,  perfect  records  were  racked 
up  by  Congressmen  Frank  Annunzlo.  John 
Kluczynskl  and  William  T.  Murphy,  all  of 
Chicago.  The  big  cities  of  Texas  sent  the 
Congressmen  with  the  best  voting  records 
from  that  state:  George  Bush.  Bob  Casey, 
and  Bob  Eckhardl  of  Houston:  Earle  Cabell. 
Dallas;  Jim  Wright,  Fort  Worth;  Henry  Gon- 
zalez, San  Antonio  and  J.  J.  Pickle,  Austin. 
The  St.  Louis  area  was  notable:  Mrs.  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan  and  James  Symlng^n  on  the 
Missouri  aide,  and  Melvln  Price  of  East  St. 
Louis.  HI.  Baltimore  sent  two  with  100% 
records;  George  Fallon  and  Edward  Garmatz. 
The  delegation  from  heavily  industrialized 
Pennsylvania  hsid  one  of  the  best  records; 
Joseph  Vlgorlto  of  Erie  eind  Daniel  Flood 
of  Wilkes  Barre  (both  lOC^r),  and  near- 
perfect  records  for  Joshua  Ellberg  and  Wil- 
liam Green,  Philadelphia;  William  C.  Moore- 
hecLd.  Pittsburgh;  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Fred- 
erick town;  and  Fred  Rooney,  Bethlehem. 
The  New  York  City  area  was  excellent — with 
John  M.  Murphy  of  Siaten  Island  (perfect) . 
and  near-perfect  records  for  Mario  Biaggl. 
Bronx;  Frank  Brasco  and  Emmanuel  Celler, 
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Bixxdclyn;  and  James  J.  Delaney,  Long  Island 
City.  Jotm  Dingell  of  Dearborn,  Mich,  had  a 
perfect  record,  and  Henry  Riegle  of  Flint. 
Mich,  was  near-perfect.  Southern  cities  had 
exceUnt  farm  representation — including  Hale 
Boggs  and  Edward  H6ben  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Dan  Kuykendall  ai  Memphis.  The  Far 
West  had  good  farm  representation  in  John 
Tunney  of  Riverside  (suburban  Los  Angeles) . 
and  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  six  Issues  selected  were  gut  Issues 
for  agriculture.  They  indicate  that  city  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  can  be  poimted  on  to 
support  a  good  farm  bdll.  The  cities — already 
too  full  of  people  from  rural  Ireas — need  a 
farm  program  that  will  restore  fcral  America. 
0>nsimiers  have  a  vital  Interet.  Those  who 
falsely  charge  the  city  Congressmen  and 
Senators  with  being  unfavorable  to  agri- 
culture should  take  another  look. 


WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Reuben 
E.  Olson,  director  of  the  Anselm  World 
Forum,  of  Gary.  Ind.,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing message  and  sermon  entitled 
"Revelations  Into  Our  Future." 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Capp.  pastor,  delivered 
this  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  43d  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church: 
What  of  the  Pdture? 

These  past  days  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  spend  several  hours  with  some  of  your 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  been  home 
from  college.  These  young  men  and  women 
are  idealistic  and  visionary.  Like  Martin 
Luther  King — they  have  a  dream.  A  dream 
for  a  world  where  every  man  Is  free.  Free 
from  war — free  from  want — free  from  every 
kind  of  oppression.  A  world  where  every  man 
will  be  able  to  determine  his  own  destiny 
and  his  own  life. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  these  young 
people  have  caught  the  real  meaning  of  Ad- 
vent. A  season  of  expectancy  and  hope. 

A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  world 
at  peace — free  from  every  kind  of  evil  and 
oppression.  This  is  Advent;  a  season  of  ex- 
pectance and  hope.  This  is  the  hope  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  possibilities  are  now 
ours.  We  are  on  the  verge.  If  we  wish,  of 
wiping  out  every  kind  of  disease,  doing  away 
with  war.  and  eliminating  poverty.  We  have 
within  our  future  the  ability  to  usher  In 
the  Utopian  dream  of  every  man. 
push-button  life 

Business  Week  forecasts  what  could  be 
ours  within  this  next  decade.  A  day  in  the  life 
of  the  average  American  businessman  could 
look  something  like  this: 

"He  will  spend  the  afternoon  running  sim- 
ulations of  new  marketing  strategies  for  In- 
donesia through  the  company  computer, 
working,  of  course  from  a  terminal  at  his 
own  desk.  With  his  plans  perfected,  he  will 
instruct  the  computer  to  transmit  them  to 
Tokyo  for  branch  offce  attention. 

Leaving  the  office,  he  will  pick  up  his  all- 
purpose  electronic  identification  card  from 
his  secretary,  who  had  been  using  it  to  order 
his  wife's  birthday  present.  He  also  will 
pocket  a  couple  of  TV  tape  cassetts  contain- 
ing Inter-ofHce  reports  and  his  homework  for 
the  evening,  an  instruction  tape  on  new  ap- 
plications of  probability  theory  to  market  re- 
search. 
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A  high-sp««<l  turbotraln  will  rush  him  to 
his  suburban  slop,  and  at  the  station  park- 
ing lot  he  will  unplug  his  electric  runabout 
from  the  combination  parlclng  meter  and 
battery  recharger  There  will  be  no  need  to 
feed  In  quarters  because  both  the  parking 
fee  and  the  electricity  will  be  billed  by  direct 
wire  to  his  bank  account  where  he  puts  his 
ID  card  in  the  slot. 

On  the  v<-ay  home,  he  wlU  slop  by  his  doc- 
tor's oflSce  for  a  booster  shot  of  anti-cancer 
vaccine.  Coming  out.  he  will  note  with  ap- 
proval the  demolition  of  the  electric  trans- 
mlsBion  towers  on  the  hill  behind  town  Is 
proceeding  rapidly  All  transmlaslon  lines 
will  be  underground  by  then 

At  home,  after  a  quick  supper,  he  will  look 
over  some  bills  and  his  daily  bank  statement, 
all  transmitted  over  the  printer  attached  to 
his  television  set.  Then  he  will  settle  down 
for  a  couple  of  hours  with  his  tapes.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  evening  he  will  call  an  old 
friend  by  Plclurephone  and  play  Scrabble 
with  him  for  an  hour.  And  so  to  bed." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Presbyterian  Institute  of 
ludustrlal  Relations  at  Louisville.  Kentucky. 
I  saw  and  heard  many  exciting  things.  Doc- 
tors speak  of  being  on  the  verge  of  a  biologi- 
cal revolution  which  will  bring  forth  more 
dramatic  results  for  mankind  than  the  nu- 
clear revolution  a  generation  a?o.  They  speak 
of  a  life  span  of  nearly  100  years. 

I  heard  of  events  that  will  revolutionize 
the  family  and  the  home.  Cable  TV  is  a  big 
new  Industry.  At  present  the  concern  Is  pay 
TV.  but  It  Is  much  more  than  that.  A  doctor 
might  give  you  a  complete  physical  over  the 
telephone  The  housewife  will  be  shopping 
and  forget  the  time.  Dial  her  home  phone 
and  her  oven  will  be  turned  on.  her  dinner 
prepared  and  ready  when  she  arrives  at  home 
Newspapers  from  all  over  the  world  will  be 
delivered  on  the  TV  screen. 

And  other  exciting  things — a  society  where 
cash  will  become  obeolete  and  every  financial 
transaction  will  be  handled  by  a  computer. 
New  towns  are  now  In  the  planning  stages 
that  ''an  help  solve  many  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems. A  world  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  nor  sorrows,  nor  crying;  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things 
have  p>assed  away.  What  a  dream  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ha*  had!  And  sadly  this  may 
be  all  It  Is — a  dream. 

SrSIKfSS     VS     1B80 

Only  a  dream?  For  Business  Week  gives 
this  alternate  picture  of  our  average  business 
man  in  the  1980's: 

•All  In  all.  It  doee  not  sound  like  a  bad 
world — a  little  lacking  In  fun.  maybe,  but 
that  Is  a  matter  of  taste  Technological  pro- 
jections, however,  are  only  one  way  of  looking 
at  the  future.  For  an  alternate  picture  of  the 
businessman  in  1980.  try  this: 

He  will  spend  the  afternoon  working  on 
plans  to  protect  company  property  from  van- 
dalism, and  before  he  leaves  there  will  be 
a  meeting  to  consider  the  new  government 
order  shutting  down  three  of  the  oompany's 
biggest  plants  because  of  an  alr-pollutlon 
emergency.  The  chief  of  Indonesian  market- 
ing win  report  that  the  new  nationalistic 
regime  is  demanding  99"  ownership  of  all 
foreign  operations. 

On  the  way  to  the  station  he  wtU  make  a 
detour  of  several  blocks  to  avoid  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  police  and  a  militant  new 
group  agitating  for  poverty  power.'  His  com- 
muter train  will  be  two  hours  late,  and  his 
car  will  be  balky  because  the  last  mechanic 
to  work  on  it  had  no  idea  what  he  was  doing. 
On  the  drive  home,  his  nose  will  start 
dripping  and  he  will  suspect  that  he  Is  catch- 
ing another  cold.  On  arrival,  he  will  find  his 
wife  waiting  with  her  coat  on. 

■We'll  have  to  go  out  to  dinner,  dear,"  she 
will  say.  The  power  has  been  off  again  since 
three  o'clock  and  I  cant  cook  anything.  I 
tried  to  phone  you  but  all  the  circuits  were 
busy.'  " 
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THX    COLIXOB    SPIRIT 

One  of  these  college  youth  I  spoke  to  said 
to  me:  "You  and  the  Christian  Church  has 
had  3.000  years  to  fulfill  your  dream,  and 
you  haven't  done  a  damn  thing — now  we  are 
going  to  take  our  chance  at  It  without  you." 
Or,  as  someone  else  has  said:  "This  age  will 
be  the  re-birth  of  man  or  he  will  write  his 
final  obituary." 

This  Book  of  Revelation  that  gives  to  us 
the  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  also  reminds  us  of  the  four  horsemen 
of  the  apocalypse.  Do  you  remember  them? 
War !  Famine !  Disease !  Death !  Before  the  new 
age  can  be  usliered  in  these  must  be  con- 
quered and  dealt  with.  To  these  our  modern 
age  has  added — Racism — PolluUon — Popula- 
tion. Our  young  people  and  the  Clirlstlan 
goepel  say  that  It  Is  our  task  to  eliminate 
these  horsemen  of  the  apocaplypee  If  we 
don't,  then  Armagedgon  will  be  a  reality  and 
not  Just  the  vision  of  a  man  In  exile  on  the 
Isle  of  Patmoe.  Think  about  a  few  of  these 
problems. 

017R    PROBtfM    IS    WAK 

With  all  of  our  sdentiflc  and  technological 
know-how,  war  Is  no  longer  a  game.  Kenneth 
Bouldlng  has  said  that  the  "Second  World 
Vfaj  was  the  last  of  civilized  wars."  Imagine. 
with  all  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  killed 
he  sUll  calls  It  a  "civilized  war."  Why?  Be- 
cause It  Is  now  technologically  possible  for 
man  to  build  a  device  which  will  eliminate 
all  life  on  earth.  Our  research  and  develop- 
ment has  led  us  to  what  Herman  Kahn  has 
called  the  "Doomsday  Machine."  My  young- 
Bters  watched  the  Late  Show  the  other  eve- 
ning; a  movie  entitled,  "The  Day  the  Earth 
Burned."  This  is  no  longer  science  fiction — 
this  Is  FACT. 

Because  of  this,  a  stable  peace  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary.  With  our  ICBM,  or  what- 
ever alphabetical  twist  we  give  to  our  mls- 
ailee,  armies  and  navies  need  never  leave 
home.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  to  obliterate 
mankind  is  for  someone  to  push  the  panic 
button  in  Moscow — In  Peking — or  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  no  longer  Just  one  bullet  killing  one 
man,  nor  Is  it  Just  one  bomb  killing  a  few 
thousand.  It  Is  a  bomb  that  can  destroy  Chi- 
cago— New  York — Los  Angeles — Moscow — 
Peking.  And  when  they're  gone — what  then? 
As  long  as  that  panic  button  exists,  then 
we  will  go  on  playing  the  game,  "Button,  but- 
ton, who  will  push  the  button."  As  long  aa 
the  button  exists  the  possibility  of  total 
destruction  exists. 

If  we  believe  In  prayer;  If  we  believe  In 
Ood's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men; 
,lf  we  believe  that  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ  means  that  Ood  invaded  this  world 
to  say  He  cares;  then  the  most  Important 
conference  taking  place  in  the  world  today 
Is  the  conference  at  Helsinki.  If  ever  a  con- 
ference needed  to  succeed  It  Is  this  one. 
Nations  at  last  are  sitting  down  to  talk  about 
disarmament.  Ood,  how  we  should  pound 
the  gates  of  heaven  so  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  might  Invade  that  con- 
ference and  the  message  of  old  of  "peace  on 
earth"  might  become  a  glorious  reality  and 
not  Just  a  dream!  For  if  peace  doesn't  come 
and  that  button  remains  on  the  wall,  some- 
one— some  day — might  Just  get  mad  enough 
and  push  it.  What  then? 
Our  problem  Is  people ! 

Possibly  It  Is  an  even  more  difiBcult  prob- 
lem than  war.  It  Is  the  problem  of  our 
population  explosion.  Aa  we  win  the  fight 
against  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  disease, 
we  lower  the  Infant  mortality  rate  and  in- 
crease the  longevity  of  all  peoples.  The  Ufe 
span  in  many  areas  has  now  reached  the 
Biblical  three-score-and-ten  and  it  Is  with- 
in our  grasp  to  extend  It  to  a  hundred  years. 

WORLD  POPtrLATION  7  BILUON  IN  30  T^ARS 

Business  Week  forecasts  "that  when  the 
bells  ring  at  midnight  on  December  31,  1979, 
there   will   be   some   231   million   people   In 
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the  USA.  to  hear  them:  27  million  more 
than  there  are  now."  Representative  Morris 
K.  Udall  of  Arizona  reminds  us  that  it  "took 
180  years  to  go  from  four  million  Americans 
to  200  nUlllon.  By  the  year  2000  (only  thirty 
years  from  now)  we  will  have  bit  318  mil- 
lion." 

Our  world  population  over  the  next  thirty 
years  will  increase  by  4  billion,  giving  us 
a  population  of  7  billion  people.  One  out  of 
every  two  people  at  that  time,  I  have  been 
told,  will  be  Chinese.  And  these  figures 
cannot  be  altered  to  any  extent.  The  present 
growth  rate  will  bring  them  about.  It  Is 
simply  a  problem  of  sheer  arithmetic.  It  Is 
an  arithmetic  that  cannot  be  denied  though 
most  of  us  wish  to  deny  It. 

Listen  to  what  Representative  Udall  says 
about  the  problem  here  in  America:  "These 
Americans  are  not  Just  statistics:  they  are 
people.  They  have  children  and  build  houses. 
.  .  .  Each  adds  120  gallons  a  year  to  local 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  four  pounds 
of  solid  waste  to  be  disposed  of  and  three 
pounds  of  air  pollutants.  Each  throws  away 
250  cans  and  135  bottles  a  year."  Multiply 
these  figures  by  3  million  and  you  see  part 
of  the  problem. 

The  problem  that  will  be  ours  world-wide 
Is  almost  too  great  for  me  to  fathom;  It  will 
be  even  more  serious.  Hunger  could  well  be- 
come a  major  problem.  The  black  horse  of 
the  apocalyjjse — Famine — will  sweep  through 
the  world  as  we  have  never  seen  it  before. 
Take  these  7  billion  people  and  let  your 
Imagination  rxin  free — see  for  yourself  the 
problems  that  we  will  face.  Imagine,  If  you 
can,  the  sewage  problem — the  garbage  dis- 
posal— the  housing — the  educational  prob- 
lems. 

POLLUTION 

As  we  progress  we  create  new  problems 
I  guess  that  this  Is  the  price  that  we  pay  for 
progress.  To  increase  our  food  supply  we 
manufactured  DDT.  Now  there  Is  hardly  a 
fish  caught  in  the  rivers  and  seas,  or  an 
animal  killed  on  our  land,  that  does  not  have 
traces  of  DDT.  And  now  reports  Indicate  that 
even  a  mother's  milk  has  traces  of  this  insec- 
ticide. The  U.S.  alone  pours  140  million  tons 
of  contaminants  into  the  environment  every 
day.  Attorney  General  William  S.  Scott  of 
the  State  of  illinois  is  fighting  a  war  against 
pollution  with  the  air  lines  and  the  great 
Industries  of  the  Chicago  area.  Says  Scott, 
U.S.  Steel,  only  one  out  of  21  corporations, 
pours  487  million  gallons  of  polluUon  Into 
Lake  Michigan  per  day. 

One  jet.  idling  at  O'Hare  Field,  sends  70 
pounds  of  pollution  Into  the  atmosphere. 
This  Is  equal  to  10,000  automobiles.  What 
effect?  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring  Is  rap- 
Idly  coming  to  pass.  Lake  Michigan  Is  rapid- 
ly dying.  Lake  Erie  Is  all  but  choked  to  death. 
Our  lakes  and  our  rivers  and  our  woodlands 
are  dying.  The  great  Ponderossa  Pines  In  Cal- 
ifornia are  dying  by  the  acres.  The  tops  are 
turning  yellow.  The  most  recent  report  is 
predicting  that  by  1985  Americans  will  be 
wearing  gas  masks  or  will  be  living  in  domed 
cities.  Places  like  Los  Angeles  are  so  bad  at 
times  that  people  can't  even  see  the  sun. 
Some  scientists  say  It  Is  already  too  late  to 
reverse  the  process. 

Yes.  our  college  people  have  a  dream — 
and  the  Church  has  always  had  a  dream — a 
dream  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The 
question  we  must  ask  Is — will  this  dream 
come  true?  Is  this  the  re-blrth  of  man  or 
are  we  writing  our  final  obituary?  Now,  I'm 
not  a  prophet  of  doom.  I  believe  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  I  believe  In  the  future  with  this 
college  youth.  I  don't  always  believe  In  their 
methods,  but  I  believe  in  them.  And 
I  believe  In  the  future  because  I  believe 
in  the  Church.  I  stUl  believe  that  the  Church 
has  some  thing  vital  and  Important  to  say 
to  the  world.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  young 
man  who  said  to  me  that  the  Church  has 
had  2.000  years  and  hasn't  done  a  thing.  The 
hope  of  tomorrow  is  still  with  the  Church. 


The  problem  is — do  we  really  want  to  do 
It? 

The  problem  Is — are  we  willing  to  take 
Christ  seriously? 

The  problem  Is — will  we  walk  In  this  world 
as  He  would  have  ua  walk? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  this  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  and  change  this  world  for  the 
better  then  we  have  got  to  take  the  ethics  of 
the  Christ  seriously.  That  is,  the  human  life 
becomes  the  most  Important  thing  In  the 
world.  More  Important  than  our  profit  sys- 
tem. More  Important  than  capitalism.  More 
Important  than  the  dollar  that  most  of  us 
worship.  The  New  Testament  says  that  If  a 
new  age  Is  to  come,  then  our  whole  value 
system  needs  to  change.  People  become  more 
important  than  things.  People  become  more 
Important  than  nations.  People  become  more 
important  than  race. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Plnks- 
vllle  Incident,  the  Important  thing  to  realize 
Is  that  In  war  life  becomes  cheap.  War  makes 
us  do  some  very  Inhumsm  things.  As  I  read 
my  New  Testament  Ufe  is  never  cheap.  Every 
man  wears  a  crown — a  leper — a  prostitute — 
a  publican — a  lame  man — a  blind  man — the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Every  man  has  the  right 
to  live  In  a  world  where  there  Is  no  sickness — 
no  hunger — no  war — no  pain. 

It  Is  no  easy  task  and  there  Is  great  risk 
Involved.  It  will  be  an  unpopular  cause.  It 
might  well  mean  for  many  of  us  a  crucifixion. 
We  may  have  to  lay  our  life  on  the  line.  But 
Is  this  not  what  the  one  whom  we  call  Mas- 
ter and  Lord  did?  It  means  that  where  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  spteak  out  against 
Injustice  and  prejudice,  and  the  evil  prac- 
tices In  our  communities,  that  we  do  so.  It 
means  that  if  we  are  in  positions  of  authority 
and  decision  making  In  these  great  corpora- 
tions that  surround  our  city,  we  use  these 
positions  to  guide  them  to  take  action  now 
and  stop  belching  Into  our  atmosphere  all 
these  poisons.  It  means  that  If  we  are  stock- 
holders we  lose  a  few  dollars  a  year  so  that 
our  dividends  can  be  put  back  into  the  cor- 
poration to  change  things  for  the  better.  It 
means  that  whenever  possible  we  begin  to 
help  make  the  decision  and  bring  new  direc- 
tions to  our  industries  and  to  our  commu- 
nities. It  means  that  we  serve  gladly  on  our 
committees  and  boards  and  fight  for  better 
housing,  better  schools,  and  better  health 
facilities.  It  means  possibly  that  we  spend  the 
billions  used  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  ex- 
citing as  It  is.  and  clean  up  our  lakes  end 
rivers  and  land  and  our  air.  That  we  use  the 
money  on  solving  our  problems  of  hunger 
and  sickness  here  on  earth.  It  Is.  you  know, 
the  only  earth  we  have.  It  means  that  we 
take  the  risk  for  peace  Just  as  we  risk  war. 
We  risk  building  larger  and  better  bombs 
and  go  to  Helslnskl  In  an  honest  effort  to 
disarm.  It  means  that  as  Christians  we  work 
hard  and  work  harder  yet  to  make  a  better 
tomorrow. 

For  the  future  Is  in  our  hands.  It  Is  always 
in  our  hands.  If  we  care  enough.  The  means 
exist — the  moral  and  spiritual  means — for 
our  seeing  that  the  pwor  and  the  hungry  of 
the  world  do  not  remain  fxwr.  The  means 
exlart — the  moral  and  the  spiritual  means — 
to  use  our  scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge for  the  earthly  redemption  of  this  gen- 
eration. The  means  exist — the  moral  and 
spiritual  means — ^to  use  our  affluence  to 
make  life  good  and  worthwhile,  not  only 
easier.  The  means  exist — the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  means — where  fear  and  hatred  and 
prejudice  can  become  a  thing  of  the  past  If 
we  wish  to  take  the  love  of  God  seriously. 

No  one  pretends  that  this  is  easy.  But  God 
does  not  call  us  to  be  Christians  because  it 
is  the  easy  thing  to  do.  Instead,  he  said; 
"Take  up  a  cross."  He  said :  "Be  crucified  with 
me."  He  said;  "Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice. "  He  said:  "Die,  if  necessary,  so  that 
the  world  might  live." 

Advent  Is  a  season  of  hope.  I  have  great 
hope  for  the  future  for  I  have  hope  In  the 
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Church.  This  great  Book  of  Revelation  closes 
with  what  Is  truly  an  Advent  prayer — "Oome 
quickly,  Lord  Jesus." 

The  future  is  ours — what  shall  we  do  with 
It? 


IN  VIErrNAM,   THE   SOUTH  IS 
RISING 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOU&I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  EOT  J  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerning  the  rising 
South  Vietnamese  eCfort,  wTitten  by 
Robert  Pearman,  national  world  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  following  his 
fourth  visit  to  Vietnsun.  The  article  was 
published  May  24,  1970,  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  magazine : 

In  Vietnam,  the  South  Is  Rising 
(By  Robert  Pearman) 

The  face  of  the  president,  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  mouth  fixed  In  the  familiar,  expres- 
sionless, wooden  smile,  stared  down  from  the 
picture  frame  on  the  wall  high  above  the 
podium. 

A  Vietnamese  lieutenant  colonel,  starched 
and  polished,  briefed  the  visitors  in  cUpped, 
harsh  bursts  of  Vietnamese,  tapping  his 
pxjlnter  on  the  map  occasionally  for  empha- 
sis and  pausing  periodically  to  allow  an  in- 
terpreter to  translate. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  the  Inter- 
preter recited.  "I  am  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Khlem,  chief  of  staff  of  the  23rd  division 
headquartered  here  In  Ban  Me  Thout." 

Snap. 

The  metal-tipped  pointer  rapped  the  sur- 
face of  the  map,  landing  squarely  on  the  oak- 
leaf  shape  of  Quang  Due  province.  The  story 
came  out  In  short  staccato  bursts  like  the 
test  firing  of  a  machine  gun: 

"Mid-October  1969  .  .  .  the  Communists, 
with  a  tremendous  force  .  .  .  7,000  men  in 
strength.  Infiltrated  from  Cambodia  and 
staged  numerotis  attacks  on  the  Bu-Prang, 
Due  Lap  outposts  .  .  .  the  battle  lasted  28 
October  1969  to  28  December  1969  and  the 
enemy  tised  large  weapons  such  as  107  and 
122  mm  rockets  .  .  .  105  mm  cannon  .  .  ,  120 
mm  mortars. 

"These  attacks,  however,  were  all  crushed 
by  the  23rd  Infantry  division  .  .  .  1.838  enemy 
were  killed. 

"This  victory  exemplifies  the  g^rowth  of  the 
AKVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
and  Its  determination  to  defeat  the  Com- 
munists." 

The  colonel  might  have  said  more  but 
did  not.  The  Bu-Prang,  Due  Lap  battles  were 
ertremely  costly  to  the  23rd  division  and 
other  South  Vietnamese  unite  engaged.  And 
they  were  significant  as  the  first  test  of  the 
army  which  President  Nixon  now  Insists  is 
able  to  handle  Its  new  assignments  in  Csun- 
bodla  and  later  will  be  able  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  In  spite  of  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

The  colonel  might  have  said,  but  didn't, 
that  when  the  bloody  chain  of  battles  along 
the  border  in  Quang  Due  province  was  over  It 
was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  backed 
away — retreated  across  the  border  Into  Cam- 
bodia to  reorganize  and  replenish.  The  ARVN 
had  won  the  first  test. 

In  President  Nixon's  reports  to  the  nation 
on  Lndochlna  he  probably  provokes  the  most 
skepticism  among  Americans  when  he  talks 
about  the  capyabllities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army — "We  can  say  with  confidence 
that  the  South  VletncLmese  can  develop  the 
capability  for  their  own   defense.   We   can 
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say  with  confidence  that  all  American  combat 
forces  can  and  will  be  withdrawn." 

A  man  from  Johnson  County  scowls  over 
the  top  of  his  coffee  cup  and  lets  fly — "I  be- 
lieve him  Just  the  same  way  I  believed  Mc- 
Namara.  They  cant  do  It  with  all  the  weap- 
ons and  with  all  the  help  we  could  give 
them.  They  can't  ever  do  it." 

What  he  is  expressing  in  his  frustration  Is 
that  charity  forbids  recounting  the  frequent 
past  predictions  for  the  "coming  of  age,"  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  and  when  now 
at  last  it  is  happening  no  one  believes  It. 
Not  even  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says  that  It  Is  true. 

It  Is  the  "cry  wolf"  story  of  1970  set  In 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  and  In  the  main 
streets  of  America. 

Long  ridiculed  and  maligned,  and  often 
with  good  reason,  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  is  now  committed  to  both  de- 
fense In  South  Vietnam  and  offense  In 
Cambodia. 

Can  AKVN  eventually  do  the  entire  Job, 
releasing  all  American  combat  forces? 

Consider  the  "blnh  si,"  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldier.  He  Is  a  p>easant  In  a  peasant 
army  who  probably  has  never  been  to  Saigon 
and  has  only  the  vaguest  kind  of  Idea  where 
it  Is. 

He  Is  5  feet,  3  Inches  tall,  and  weighs  98 
pounds  ( you  can  put  twice  as  many  of  them 
In  a  heUcopter  as  Americans).  Ready  for 
combat  he  looks  like  an  overloaded  Cub 
Soout  on  a  weekend  hike. 

He  Is  paid  $25  a  month.  He  likes  to  take 
a  nap  after  noon,  but  goes  five  days  on  23 
cents  worth  of  rice  a  day.  He  Is  asked  to 
serve  in  the  army  until  the  war  Is  over,  or 
until  he  Is  killed  or  untU  he  Is  wounded  so 
badly  he  can  no  longer  be  a  soldier. 

He  knows  that  his  enemy  the  "bo  dol,"  the 
North  Vietnamese  Infantryman,  Is  considered 
by  many  as  the  best  light  Infantryman  In 
the  world.  But,  says  MaJ.  Thomas  Henderson, 
a  Texan  with  seven  years  In  Vietnam:  "I 
haven't  seen  a  'blnh  si'  chicken  out  yet." 

Bu-Prang,  Due  Lap  was  the  first  test  of 
the  new  ARVN  and  they  met  it.  The  only 
Americans  were  a  handful  of  Special  Forces 
men  and  the  regular  unit  advisers.  The 
Saigon  troops  had  American  air  and  hellct^- 
ter  support  but  Vietnamese  pilots  fiew  about 
one-half  the  strikes  against  enemy  positions. 

In  recent  months  the  Fifth  ARVN  division, 
on  Its  own  since  the  1st  Infantry  division 
was  brought  back  to  Ft.  Riley,  has  had  to 
meet  the  test  in  Tay  Nlnh  province  dn  the 
Cambodian  border.  When  the  9th  division, 
the  other  Ft.  Riley  trained  division  sent  to 
Vietnam,  was  plucked  from  the  Mekong  delta 
and  disbanded,  the  7th  ARVN  division,  once 
referred  to  by  Saigon  wags  as  the  coup  divi- 
sion, sat  back  on  its  haunches  and  guarded 
Its  perimetCTs.  As  the  Mandarin-style  com- 
manding general  observed,  there  was  no  need 
to  alarm  Saigon  with  high  casualty  reports. 

The  Viet  Cong  rebuilt  In  the  7th  division 
area,  pounced  on  the  10th  regiment  of  the 
7th  at  Ben  Tre  and  nearly  annihilated  it. 
President  Thleu  found  a  division  com- 
mander. 

"He's  all  military,"  says  the  American 
colonel  adviser  of  the  new  division  com- 
mander. "Not  a  political  bone  in  his  body." 

Some  South  Vietnamese  fighting  units — 
elite  Marines,  alr-bome  troops  and  some  bat- 
talions of  rangers — have  long  held  the  ad- 
miration of  Americans  In  Vietnam.  So  have 
some  well-led  ARVN  divisions — the  1st  in  the 
far  north,  the  21st  at  Bac  Lieu. 

Oen.  Crelghton  Abrams,  the  commander 
of  U.S.  forces,  calls  the  ARVN  1st  one  of  the 
finest  divisions  to  take  to  the  field  of  battle. 
The  enemy  who  are  In  the  ultimate  position 
to  Judge,  call  Its  commander,  MaJ.  Oen.  Ngo 
Quang  Truong,  39,  the  beet  division  com- 
mander In  Vietnam. 

The  Hac  Bao,  the  Black  Panther  assault 
company  of  the  1st,  held  the  Hue  airfield 
against  a  North  Vietnamese  battalion  In  the 
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from  a  72-hour  battle  with  overwhelming  !^l«i^^,,^;°^^'.YiVii!^^d  a^^^  tlons.  and  on  occasion  perform  In  the  man- 
enemy  forces  with  only  ^^  ''^  '"  240  men  ^^^^^'^^  ^^«f„^','>^^"°^d'^o  ^^^  out  of  ner  which  most  Americans  over  here  have 
alive.  The  Hac  Bao  were  the  first  friendly  _^^^  '"  ,f"^^'' g_^i,ed  the  lob  In  1965  come  to  expect.  But  In  the  long  pull  they 
force  :o  re-enter  the  Hue  Citadel,  captured  by  "?«  J^^  J^^fjl^^^^'^^^j^^^^^^  are  banking  on  the  new  ARVN.  they  are 
the  Communists  during  the  Tet  oflenslve  ^°^«.^^^  fn^t^n  ThI?  had  fo^d  their  counting  on  the  -blnh  si ,-  and  a  people  who 
Other  ARV-N  units  are  and  have  been  less  as  missing  In  action,  iney  naa  louu  ^^^^  somehow  now  endured  a  quarter  of  a 

^S:^T^^Z  tTlgln  ^dl^y  ^nc^e^d^      ^^^  '^-^^l^^^^Tr^^.^:"      on^^h  rh^nr^t'LTh^e  ^ eTlc^an^  |o 

^s^^^i^^-^^^^^  ^B£r£^i-t.r^^.  ^tjlt.....o.......uo....... . 

positions  and  do  not  expend  equipment  and  ^^"^^^^^/'^^^^^^^^^"^^^'^^^^  following    table    reflects    the    rising    South 

manpower  m  combat.  VvT^mairM  Vietnamese  effort. 

I    once    met     a    ^°"^"^"f^"4  >^,^^,  ^^weU  this  was  working  never  was  fully 

;.^R\?N^nti°<Le'da"^;?oTal^ul^t:d^^^^  tes'T.  The  RD  teams  .Revolutionary  I^vel-     

JSJ^ru^^orto'tre  problem  was  a -^Ru^la.  °P--t.    we^e^ufTenng  l.eavy  c^^ualtl^^^^^^^^  ^,,        ^SV«        .0... 

Army   Day.  •   on   Russian   .^rmy   day.  as   he  J^^  ;^  ^"^^^^^^  ^  ,t  .^  1958.  is.  quart.,  ol  ^a,                 deaths       deaths        deaths 

outlined  It.  *^,"y  f  ^fi",,^^^^  f";„7o/t^  ^e  enemy  hurled  84.000  troops  in  a  gen- 

^''''^trnl^dl^^ri^wellmSlte^o^^^  eral   otfenslve  that  stretched   from  one  tip     ijeg (Tet  offensive) 4,869       10,500     72.455 

munition  and  llce^  to  eliminate  au  01  uie  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^jje  other  and  drove  deepest      ,969\ 3.184        5,^2     44  846 

'°rrr;r"? »«=.... p--'--  '°s?r rs», po.„. », so„.» ««.  """"•-""' '■'"  '■°"  ""•" 

r.rr^°'r.srsSS'Licf.:i:  ^^':i^^z^s^i^r,^^^'S,ZiT^  RioHT-To-woRKAD.^iNrrE.ssrE 

u,«  as  ih.  *»>«<»»  o.l«r  J«l"«fS  "S-     ^^^f  Ji'J.J'^'^VmtS  !"«  l^Schlog  S  IN  POSTAL  REFORM  BILL 

rur,  P^vf c't-rrSi  L"  -=s.»-  "^-  -'- "-"'''» ^-    «on-  david  n.  henderson 

proveL  b»M.  lexl.rs.  goi  iM  )oK.  3^?,^^  m,  iuM^lnJow.  on  wetleoas         I^'  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

makes  It  better?  m^nn  r.r>fit  _ 

In  a  ver>-  real  sense  the  South  Vietnamese  "^^f^^rtcan  units  were  engaged,  but  Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 

army  was  bom  in  a  kind  of  deceit  and  be-  J^^                       ^^^^  ,^^^  ^j  clearing  the  most  interested  in  reading  in  the  CON- 

trayed  at  Geneva.  The  French  ^ad  enlis.ed  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  Vietnamese,  Half  of  gressioNal    RECORD   of   Friday.   May   22. 

some  Vietnamese  batt^Ulons.  mostly  Camouos  ^^^  ^^^^  vietnamese-Vlet  Cong  attacking  jg^Q.   beginning   at   page    16814   the   re- 

and  souiherners^tohght  on  their  side  a|ains  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^0.300  by  the  Vietnamese.  ^     ^            oq^  friend  and  colleague. 

of  Vietnam,  _,,»    .j-e   oountrv   on   full   mobilization   for  regaramg    ngnt  to  \auir.    *»  »" '^ 

AS   the  war   went  on  and  became  more  P^i  ^e  ^^\^ ^^  ^^^^^  „j  ^„  Before  the  currently  pending  postal  reform  bilh 

and   more  costly   the  French   inveigled   the  ^^  ^^"^^^^  o'J°he  had  added  220.000  to  The   gentleman   from   Arizona   and   I 

Vietnamese  to  form  more  and  more  battai-  ^^^  armed  forces    161,000  had  volunteered,  have  served  together  on  the  House  Post 

ions  to  fight  with  the  JPrench  Union  forces^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  million  people  In  the  country-  office  and  CivU  Service  Committee  ever 

But  at  Geneva  the  French  ^'^  tf  ^Ijf  IJ^^  side  put  their  very  lives  on  the  line  by  sign-  ^^^  ^^  election  to  the  House  and  he 

namese  alUes  f ''lf;,^^^^/°^"J^  TtTJt-  ^^S  up  to  defend  their  communities^  passing  j  ^^^^  ^           ^igh  personal  regard 

'£1  ^.roT^era^SSi^  Tdlh^ei^^S-  ^  ^-^^ue^^^nrgr'ord^\°  ludS^ist  dis-  for  him.  and  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 

nrslgnature   was   necessary,   for   at   this  -^^sLg^n  »^fo^Ver^arS!^ftvU?^s  In  mTSstance,  however,  in  saying  as 

point   the   national    army    was   stUl    under  ^^^^If^d   three  shifts  a  day.  In  Saigon,  he  does.  "Let  me  say  here  and  now  that 

French  command.  ^^^  j^p  city  that  simply  removed  Itself  from  'right  to  work"  is  not  an  issue  in  postal 

The  South   Vietnamese   negotiating  team  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^  trained    civil  reform.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 

cabled  Saigon  offering  to  resign.                      ,.  defense  units  active  on  every  block.  mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

■We  have  totally  failed  in  our  mission,  ^^,^^^     ^^^     President     started    ordering  neither  advanced  nor  retards  the  right  to 

they  told  Ngo  Dtnh  Diem.  American  divisions   home  the  ARVN  troops      ^ ,„r.„oTr,ont  •    it   lpnvp<;   if    nreciselv 

out  of  these  ashes  Diem  with  much  Amer-  ^^"^^^  ,l\^^  .^e  enemy  where  the  danger  work    movenient .   it  lea%  es  »'   P^Wise^ 

lean  advice  and  assistance  began  to  fashion  ^f  ^^i'he3t          In  the  north  near  the  DMZ.  where   it  is  now.   It   retains   the   Statlis 

iiis  army.  It  was  shaped  to  meet  a  conven-  ^^  f^^c^bodla   Some  Vietnamese  division  quo."  My  cplleague  is  completely   n  error, 

tlonal  thrust  from  the  north.  Uke  the  attack  ^Qj^j^^^ders  said  the  Americans  were  push-  We  are  not  dealing  in  the  postal  reform 

across  the  38th  parallel  In  Korea.  Tlie  guer-  ^_^  ^^^    expecting  too  much.  But  the  bill    with    employment    in    the    private 

rllla  war  caught  It  clumsy  and  roadbouna  ^^^^fonnatlon    went    on.    Last    year    9.414  ggctor.  I  agree  that  the  postal  reform  bill 

In  January.  1963.  In  the  °:0^hern  Mekong  ^^^^^^3  ^^^  ^ned  In  Vietnam.   Saigon  j^    ^j^    Taft-Hartley  Act.  But 

ters.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Instirgency  In  ,.^  things  are  now  the  ARVN  can  handle  ment. 

the  South,  rising  since  1956.  had  become  dan-  ^^^  situation  In  South  Vietnam."  says  Col.  The  Status  QUO  of  Federal  employment 
gerous  and  that  ARVN  was  extremely  vul-  j^j^yj.jj.g  p^i^g  adviser  to  a  regiment  of  the  j^  y^^^^  jhere  is  absolutely  no  way.  under 
'^*'*^'^-  V,  ^,„,-=i  „T,.^rt*tnties  lacklne  ^th  division,  the  replacement  for  the  Big  gristing  law,  for  union  officials  and  Fed- 
Beset  by  P^^^'-^fi  ^J,^'^"^- iff'^^fi  Red  one.  ^  ^  eral  management  executives  to  negoU- 
l^T^^M  ''ar'^  Sa  p^mSedTy  tS  ^e  Colonel  Price  made  It  «=le«-  f  ^^^^  ."'f,  at^  oT  otherwL^e  bring  into  existence  a 
?oT-d  mc^iS  n^^bTrllf  N^h  Viet-  V^.^^^-PS'^d  rt  H^Uh '/ ma?of  ^me?!  union  shop  in  the  Federal  service, 
namese  Infiltrators,  and  by  the  fall  and  win-  ^'^f/^y^^d  the  scope  of  Its  previous  com-  To  spell  it  out  even  more  plainly,  un- 
ter  of  1964-65  had  abandoned  much  of  the  ^'J^^^°°''  i  »-  H  h  der  the  presently  existing  law.  there  can 
countryside,  barricading  Itself  In  the  cities  q^^^^  g^y  the  same  thing  less  categorl-  be  no  union  shop  or  agency  shop  where 
and  fortified  co^P^/^-  .  ,^^  cally.  believing  that  South  Vietnam  will  need  pederal  employees  are  concerned. 
„^.'''  .'^  the  ^ual  ^^^cf^rtlde  0I  American  helicopter,  air  and  some  loglstlca  ^nder  the  provision  of  H.R.  17070  as 
^"erica^  '^\  l^irl^  figLtrng  ma^  -PP°^^  ^°^  =^-°^^"  ^  hLdTNorTvfet  reported  by  the  House  Post  Office  and 
tSked^to  Vietnam  with  aU  of  the  confi-  after  that  can  probably  handle  North  Viet-  ^^^^  ^^.^^  Committee,  for  the  first 
dence  of  a  nation  certain  that  100.000  of  Its  nam's  best  on  its  owrL  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  shop  or  agency 
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Likewise  it  would  be  an  issue  subject  to 
binding  arbitration. 

While  it  is  true  that  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft  Hartley  Act  which  prohibits 
the  negotiation  of  union  shops  in  States 
having  "right  to  work"  laws,  is  incor- 
porated into  H.R.  17070  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  there  are  at  lesist  some  States 
whose  "right  to  work"  laws  are  so 
worded  that  they  would  be  inapplicable 
to  this  situation. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  Federal 
employees  outside  the  17  "right  to  work" 
States  who  now  have  the  protection  of 
Executive  Order  11491.  Section  Ka)  of 
that  order  states:  "Each  employee  has 
the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form,  join  and  assist 
a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
any  such  activity,  and  each  employee 
shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
tliis  right." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  Na- 
tional Right-To- Work  Committee  or  its 
executive  vice  president,  Mr.  Reed  Lar- 
son. 

Neither  do  I  have  any  opinion  or  any 
basis  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  his 
vote  on  the  "right  to  work  amendment" 
was  a  factor  in  the  defeat  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  in  a  primary. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Larson,  the 
Right-To-Work  Committee  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  are 
quite  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

But  I  must  take  issue  with  my  col- 
league when  he  suggests  that  H.R.  17070 
does  not  change  the  status  quo  with  re- 
gard to  the  "rlght-to-work"  issue. 

I  am  completely  confident  that  he  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
service,  if  H.R.  17070  in  its  present  form 
becomes  law,  a  imion  shop  can  be  nego- 
tiated (or  put  into  effect  through  bind- 
ing arbitration :»  with  the  result  that  a 
man  working  for  the  postal  service  can 
be  required  to  pay  union  dues  or  lose  his 
Job. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  status  quo. 


AGRICULTURE.  THE  CONGRESS.  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  altogether 
too  many  Americans  dismiss  the  problem 
of  agriculture  as  being  something  in 
which  they  have  no  concern  or  Interest. 
In  this  they  are  in  error.  Agriculture  is 
still  by  far  the  largest  single  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  it  generates 
Jobs  for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed workers  of  our  Nation,  either  by 
providing  the  raw  material  on  which 
they  work,  or  by  providing  the  market  for 
the  implements  or  commodities  which 
they  produce. 

In  earlier  days  there  was  a  common 
and  probably  rather  accurate  statement 
that  nationwide  economic  depressions  &1\ 
begin  on  the  farm.  Certainly,  even  today, 
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we  cannot  safely  ignore  the  health  of  an 
industry  which  so  directly  involves  so 
many  of  our  workers  and  which  provides 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  market  for  our 
industrial  production ;  nor  can  we  ignore 
the  maintenance  of  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductive power  of  our  agricultural  plant 
and  of  the  farmers  who  operate  that 
plant.  There  is  twice  as  much  investment 
per  capita  behind  each  agricultural 
worker  as  there  is  behind  each  industrial 
worker — $50,000  per  worker  in  agricul- 
ture as  against  approximately  $25,000  in 
industry.  This,  of  course,  makes  possible 
the  tremendous  productivity  of  American 
farmers.  One  man  on  the  farm  is  today 
able  to  feed  44  people  in  the  city.  Only 
through  this  spectacular  productivity  has 
it  been  possible  to  build  our  great  cities. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  one  worker 
on  the  farm  supports  no  more  than  two  in 
town,  it  has  been  impwssible  to  develop 
the  kind  of  urban  industrial  society 
which  exists  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  our  American  housewife  es- 
cape grave  concern  with  the  success  of 
agriculture  when  she  realizes  that  she  is 
buying  more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  her  disposable  income  than 
the  housewife  in  any  part  of  the  world 
at  any  time  in  history.  Actually  today  the 
expenditure  in  our  grocery  stores  is  only 
about  16.5  percent  of  the  average  family's 
disposable  income.  In  Western  Europe 
this  is  between  20  and  25  percent,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  between  40  and  50  percent, 
and  in  the  Far  East  as  much  as  75  or  80 
percent.  No  more  convincing  evidence  can 
be  presented  that  our  farm  program  has 
worked  and  is  working  than  the  benefits 
it  has  bestowed  on  our  consumers. 

If  we  will  but  provide  the  American 
farmer  with  the  cost  of  production,  and 
a  very  meager  incentive,  we  need  not 
fear  that  Americans  will  go  hungry.  Our 
farmers  will  then  provide  all  the  food 
needed  at  home  and  a  large  part  of  that 
needed  abroad.  But  that  cost  of  produc- 
tion must  be  forthcoming  from  one 
source  or  another.  We  have  the  tech- 
niques. We  know  how  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  abundantly  and  cheaply.  But 
even  though  the  American  farmer  is  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  he  must  pay 
interest  on  his  very  large  investment  of 
land  and  equipment,  he  must  buy  mod- 
ern machinerj',  he  must  buy  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  and  so  forth. 

We  all  know  that  farmers  have  his- 
torically bought  in  a  protected  market. 
They  pay  the  American  price  for  every- 
thing they  use.  They  sell  in  a  free  or 
competitive  market.  They  receive  prices 
fixed  by  producers  in  lands  where  the 
wage  scale  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
is  in  our  country.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  if  farmers  could  buy  in 
a  completely  free  market  they  would 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  assistance,  but 
if  they  must  continue  to  buy  in  a  con- 
trolled market,  they  must  either  sell  in 
sucli  a  market  or  the  Government  must 
make  up  at  least  part  of  the  difference. 

Whatever  things  the  farmer  buys  to 
meet  his  production  needs  must  include 
the  cost  of  our  high  American  wage 
scale.  These  costs  are  constantly  going 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  most 
farm  products  is  actually  lower  today, 
per  pound  or  per  bushel,  than  it  was  20 
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or  25  years  ago.  Wheat,  com,  and  cotton 
bring  just  about  one-half  of  what  they 
formerly  brought.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  large  group  of  workers  or  investors 
who  are  today  getting  less  per  hour  for 
their  work,  or  less  per  dollar  for  their 
investment,  than  they  did  a  score  of 
years  ago?  It  has  been  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  farm  crops  only  be- 
cause for  a  good  many  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. For  the  p>ast  several  years  this 
Government  contribution  has  been  just  a 
little  over  $3  billion  per  year. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  high  wages.  I 
believe  in  a  wage  scale  in  keeping  with 
our  American  standard  of  living.  I  do  not 
propose  to  reduce  the  income  of  either 
labor  or  industry.  I  only  ask  that  the  re- 
turns of  agriculture  he  placed  on  the 
same  high  standard. 

Virtually  every  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy other  than  agriculture  has  received 
subsidies  in  either  direct  or  indirect  form. 
Railroads,  steamships,  and  airlines  long 
have  enjoyed  subsidies.  Just  last  week  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  vast 
direct  subsidy  for  ocean  shipping.  I  voted 
for  it,  recognizing  the  dependence  of  all 
our  people  on  our  merchant  marine. 
Tariffs  and  quotas  which  protect  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  from  ruinous  coti- 
petition  of  foreign-made  goode  are  an  in- 
direct subsidy  and  clearly  increase  the 
cost  of  things  farmers  as  well  as  city 
people  must  buy.  The  huge  postal  deficit 
each  year  is  in  large  part  accoimted  for 
by  subsidized  rates  for  magazines  and 
advertisements.  Incidentally,  probably 
the  largest  of  the  postal  subsidies — 2»/i 
times  what  any  fanner  draws — goes  to 
one  of  the  most  violent  critics  of  our  farm 
programs. 

Were  we  to  remove  all  Government 
subsidy  from  agriculture  it  is  obvious 
that  farm  production  at  the  present  rate 
could  not  be  maintained.  There  simply 
would  not  be  enough  money  left  after 
paying  interest  and  taxes  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  continue  to  buy  and  operate  the 
equipment  and  supplies  essential  to  the 
production  of  adequate  food  and  fiber 
for  the  American  people.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  price,  it  goes 
further.  It  involves  our  physical  ability 
to  produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  needed. 
That  food  and  fiber  can  be  produced,  but 
not  with  walking  plows  or  horse-drawn 
cultivators,  and  not  without  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  herbicides,  and  so  forth,  and 
these  all  cost  tremendous  sums  of  money. 
The  only  other  way  of  maintaining  this 
needed  production  would  be  by  raising 
the  price  in  the  marketplace. 

Cei-tainly  many  farmers  would  like 
this,  but  what  of  our  consumers,  the  100 
percent  of  our  population  who  eat? 

They  would  find  that  they  would  of 
necessity  be  paying  substantially  more, 
and  I  have  an  idea  those  who  have  been 
the  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  sub- 
sidies would  be  the  first  to  resent  the 
increased  prices  in  the  marketplace. 
Again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  tremen- 
dous mistmderstanding  which  exists 
among  nonfarm  people.  Farm  subsidies 
may,  and  I  think  do,  help  farmers,  but 
they  do  a  great  deal  more  for  consumers 
in  our  cities  than  they  have  ever  done 
for  people  on  our  farms.  They  have  made 
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it  possible  for  American  consumers  to  en- 
joy more  and  cheaper  food  and  fiber 
thaia  consumers  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
farmer  only  receives  about  one-third  of 
what  the  housewife  spends  in  the  grocery 
store  and  that  that  share  is  constantly 
decreasing.  Therefore,  if  the  farmer  now 
receives  $3  billion  subsidies,  is  it  not 
likely  that  this  expenditure  is  reducing 
consumer  costs  by  something  like  $9 
billion?  In  any  event  the  consumer  has 
a  tremendous  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  farm  programs. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  constant  ag- 
gravation of  the  problems  of  the  cities 
by  the  flow  of  penniless  migrants  from 
the  farms.  Of  course,  it  is  recognized 
that  some  of  this  movement  Is  inevitable 
as  farms  increase  m  size  and  some  of  it 
is  desirable  as  supplying  necessary  new 
blood  and  manpower  in  our  growing 
cities,  but  most  of  it  is  very  undesirable 
and  it  is  even  more  undesirable  in  direct 
proportion  as  these  people  are  forced 
by  sheer  poverty  to  migrate.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  keep  people  making  a 
living  on  the  farm  we  are  helping  the 
cities — and  that  is  what  our  farm  pro- 
gram is  trying  to  do. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  do  we 
maintain  this  program  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  all  the  people  of  America? 
Obviously  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
pass  legislation  of  some  kind  and  pass 
it  this  year.  If  we  do  not  do  so  we  will 
go  back  to  the  act  of  1958,  with  various 
amendments.  Basically  this  means  a  cot- 
ton loan  of  30  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  a  poor  return  to  the  cotton 
grower,  but  its  worst  feature  is  that  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  cotton  both 
abroad  and  in  American  mills  by  almost 
50  percent.  This  would  be  disastrous  both 
to  the  public  as  consimiers  and  to  cotton 
producers  who  would,  of  course,  lose  the 
bulk  of  their  remaining  markets  to  syn- 
thetics at  home  and  to  foreign  growths 
abroad.  The  1958  act  would  mean  that 
two-thirds  of  the  wheatgrowers  woxild 
have  to  give  an  afHrmative  vote  in  the 
referendum  which  has  already  been 
called  in  order  to  maintain  wheat  prices 
at  even  65  percent  of  parity.  And  it 
would  probably  mean  complete  chaos 
for  feed  grain  growers. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  suggest  that 
this  is  what  we  should  do.  Their  reason- 
ing is  that  in  this  way  we  could  create 
a  crisis  which  would  force  action.  Some 
of  us  are  not  so  sure  that  it  would  force 
any  action,  and  if  it  did,  we  are  fifrald 
that  it  would  be  the  kind  of  action  we 
lisually  get  in  times  of  crisis  and  emer- 
gency— some  stopgap  program  which 
would  leave  our  basic  problems  all  im- 
solved. 

Then  there  are  those  who  suggest  that 
we  should  assure  every  farmer  full  parity 
on  all  he  can  produce.  This  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeal.  I  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  this  rosy  dream.  But 
I  carmot  believe  that  it  is  practical  or 
that  we  can  get  the  votes  necessary,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  should  in  this 
way  jeopardize  the  entire  program.  Every 
time  that  we  portray  ourselves  as  either 
unrealistic  or  as  politically  motivated  I 
think  we  weaken  the  entire  cause  of 
agriculture. 
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There  are  others  who  urge  that  we 
should  simply  continue  the  present  law. 
I  think  this  is  a  worthy  proposal.  I  think 
the  present  law  has  worked  well.  I  think 
it  is  understood.  I  introduced  legislation 
to  bring  about  a  continuation  of  this  act 
on  a  permanent  basis,  but  the  present 
administration  did  not  sponsor  this  legis- 
lation when  it  was  adopted,  and  for  at 
least  3  of  its  5  years'  operation  those  now 
in  control  of  the  executive  department 
were  verj'  critical  of  this  program.  They 
feel  they  cannot  put  their  endorsement 
on  its  continuation  because  of  their  pre- 
vious criticism.  They  prefer  some  new 
name  which  will  disassociate  them  with 
the  past  programs.  They  have  suggested 
the  so-cailed  "set-aside." 

I  think  the  "set-aside"  is  an  inexact 
imselective,  and  expensive  method  of  re- 
tiring the  needed  acres,  but  I  realize  that 
we  must  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  "set-aside"  can  be  made 
to  work — at  a  price.  If  they  want  to  pay 
that  price,  I  feel  it  is  well  to  go  along 
with  them  on  this  issue  if  they,  in  turn, 
will  support  the  needs  of  our  farmers  on 
other  important  issues. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  stated  that  his 
administration  was  prepared  to  put  "ap- 
proximately the  sEime  amount  of  money" 
into  each  of  the  three  major  commodi- 
ties— wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton- 
that  has  been  going  into  each  program 
in  recent  years.  He  does  not  want  to  do 
it  exactly  as  I  would  do  it,  but  he  has 
made  many  concessions.  I  have  thought 
that  if  he  would  accord  to  cotton,  and. 
if  the  feed  grain  people  want  it,  to  feed 
grains,  the  same  type  of  treatment  that 
he  has  agreed  to  accord  to  wheat — that 
is,  to  relate  the  support  price  on  these 
commodities  to  a  percentage  of  parity — 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  most  farm 
people  to  join  in  supporting  the  bill.  We 
are  almost  to  that  point,  but  as  this  is 
written  we  have  no  tissurance  that  the 
administration  will  accept  the  same 
treatment  for  the  three  major  crops. 

If  they  do,  Secretary  Hardin  and  we 
on  the  committee  recognize  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  there  must  be  limitations 
placed  on  the  size  of  the  payments  made 
to  any  one  benefiiclsu-y  of  the  program. 
I  am  convinced  that  any  such  limitations 
make  the  program  less  workable  and 
more  costly.  Such  limitations  simply 
mean  that  for  every  major  operator  who 
is  forced  out  of  the  progrsun,  many  small 
operators  must  reduce  their  plantings 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  do.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on 
which  there  is  so  much  emotional 
hysteria  that  we  can  hardly  expect  much 
logical  reasoning.  We  can  only  hope  that 
whatever  limitations  are  imposed,  they 
will  not  be  so  burdensome  as  to  com- 
pletely destroy  the  farm  program.  Farm- 
ers should,  however,  recognize  that  no 
matter  what  our  view  may  be,  limitations 
are  going  to  be  imposed.  It  is  clear  that 
no  program  can  be  passed  without  such 
limitations. 

Of  course,  predicting  what  will  be  in 
any  bill  before  It  is  actually  reported 
is  like  predicting  when  it  will  rain  in 
Texas  or  who  a  woman  will  marry.  But 
as  of  this  moment  It  seems  clear  that  the 
farm  bill  most  likely  to  be  reported  will 
contain  not  only  the  basic  provisions, 
heretofore,  mentioned — that  is,  the  con- 
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trol  of  production  through  the  "set- 
aside"  acres,  support  for  the  domestically 
consumed  portion  of  the  production  of 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  a 
limitation  on  the  size  of  individual  sup- 
port payments.  But  it  will  also  extend 
the  Wool  Act;  it  will  extend  and  clarify 
the  class  I  base  plan  for  mUk;  it  will 
extend  Public  Law  480 — the  food  for 
peace  program — it  will  provide  a  pilot 
program  which  would  assist  farmers  who, 
because  of  advanced  age,  poor  health  or 
other  reasons,  decide  to  retire  from  farm- 
ing but  wish  to  continue  living  on  their 
land. 

The  committee  has  agreed  upon  an 
extension  and  very  substantial  enlarge- 
ment of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  as 
of  this  moment  there  has  been  no  final 
decision  as  to  whether  this  should  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  general  farm 
bill  or  should  be  brought  in  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation,  but  the  committee 
is  committed  to  an  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  program  at  this  session. 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  we  brought 
all  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  The  Agri- 
culture Committtce  has  agreed  on  details 
of  most  of  the  programs  involved.  I  hope 
decisions  will  be  made  on  the  others 
within  the  next  week. 

No  bill  is  going  to  satisfy  every  Mem- 
ber, and  probably  every  Member  will  find 
something  to  criticize  in  any  bill,  but  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  there  are  so  many 
vital  and  worthwhile  interests  involved 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation  that  it 
must  be  moved  •without  further  delay. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  as  generous  in  its 
assistance  to  farmers  as  some  of  us  would 
like — I  would  personally  like  to  go  fur- 
ther, myself — but  it  is  going  to  involve 
greater  commitments  than  the  adminis- 
tration at  first  felt  was  desirable.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  going  to  be  a  bill  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  millions  of  farmers  to 
continue  to  farm  and  it  is  also  going  to 
enable  the  American  consumer  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  food  for  the  smallest  part  of 
his  disposable  Income  of  any  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  going  to  contain  some  provi- 
sions which  I  personally  feel  are  either 
undesirable  or  economically  indefensible. 
It  is  not  going  to  give  producers  some  of 
the  protection  to  which  I  think  they  an 
entitled,  but  it  is  going  to  go  much  fur- 
ther in  this  respect  than  some  other 
Members  and  some  of  the  administration 
officials  have  felt  was  advisable.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take  on 
each  side.  I  think  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  get  any  bill. 

In  spite  of  the  assurance  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  was  willing  to  put  "ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  money 
into  each  of  the  three  major  commodi- 
ties" and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  ac- 
cept his  sincerity  in  this  commitment,  I 
am  convinced  that  his  program  will 
not  put  quite  as  much  money  into  agri- 
culture as  we  have  been  putting — he 
has  made  every  calculation  of  variables 
in  favor  of  the  Treasury  rather  than  in 
favor  of  the  farmer — and  certainly  it  will 
not  assure  an  increase  in  agricultural 
income  in  proportion  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  as  I  think  it  should.  But  it 
does  mean  that  there  will  be  about  $3 
billion  of  Federal  money  added  to  what- 
ever the  market  pays  for  farm  products. 
I  think  this  is  of  tremendous  importance, 
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and  I  do  not  propose  to  lose  this  very 
substantial  help  to  farmers,  to  consiun- 
ers  and  to  our  economy  just  because  I 
believe  that  we  should  get  some  addi- 
tional but  comparatively  minor  benefits. 

Unless  our  entire  price  structure  col- 
lapses, the  new  program  is  going  to  cost 
somewhat  less  than  we  have  been  spend- 
ing. Whether  the  new  method  of  retir- 
ing acres  is  as  efifective  as  its  propo- 
nents feel  it  will  be  only  time  will  tell, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  resisons  for  limit- 
ing the  program  to  a  3 -year  bill.  If 
this  new  concept  proves  itself  inefifective, 
as  I  fear,  or  unduly  expensive,  it  will  at 
that  time  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress, 
and  in  the  meantime  there  are  what 
we  believe  to  be  adequate  mechanisms  in 
the  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
any  needed  adjustments  on  the  second 
and  third  years'  programs  In  the  event 
experience  shows  them  needed. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  we  accept  the 
thesis  that  depressions  always  srtart  on 
the  farm,  we  must  all  surely  recognize 
that  during  a  period  of  financial  uncer- 
tainty, inflation  and  high  Interest  such 
as  we  are  now  facing,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  unwise  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion's largest  single  industry  in  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  as  to  its  future.  A 
prompt  decision  on  the  matter  of  farm 
programs  will  give  a  needed  degree  of 
stability  to  our  general  economy. 


THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  SOCIETY  OF  TODAY,  NO.  9 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
Cambodia,  Kent  State,  and  the  other 
traimaatic  events  of  this  month,  I  had 
been  gaining  insights  into  causes  of 
campus  unrest  in  discussions  with  stu- 
dents from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  who  had  come  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal for  a  firsthand  study  of  our  govern- 
mental processes  and  procedures.  The 
names  and  home  cities  of  these  young 
people  are  included  below,  and  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  them  for 
the  opportunity  they  gave  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  me  to  learn  more  about 
the  roots  of  some  of  their  frustrations 
apart  from  the  Southeast  Asian  situation. 

Shortly  before  they  returned  to  their 
college  campuses  to  complete  the  school 
year,  these  yoimg  people  were  good 
enough  to  respond  to  my  invitation  to 
address  Members  of  Congress  in  one  of 
our  hearing  rooms  on  problems  of  tenure 
faculty,  relevance  in  curriculums,  over- 
crowding, the  "publish  or  perish"  ques- 
tion, and  other  matters  imder  the  general 
topic  of  university  reform.  I  am  grateful 
to  my  fellow  Members,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,      MT.      HASTINGS,      Mr.      MAT- 

SUNAGA,  and  Mr.  SMrrn  of  New  York  for 
joining  us  on  that  occasion  and  for  the 
contribution  each  of  them  made  to  the 
discussions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
month's  tragedies,  I  hope  we  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the 
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urgent  need  for  refonn  in  the  Nation's 
universities  and  in  the  Nation's  legisla- 
tive process  if  we  are  to  prepare  young 
people  for  positions  of  responsibility  in 
tomorrow's  world  and  if  we  are  to  assure 
that  they  will  have  a  viable  democratic 
form  of  government  through  which  they 
can  work  to  solve  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  in  the  society. 

The  young  people  who  participated  in 
the  spring  1970  Washington  semester 
program  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  believe  the  system  can  be  made  to 
work  better,  they  fervently  want  an  op- 
portunity to  test  their  skills  and  energies 
in  that  belief,  and  I  am  greatly  heart- 
ened by  their  evident  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  determination  to  shape  peace- 
ful solutions  in  an  increasinglj'  violent 
world. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
'SUNY  kids"  of  spring  1970  for  the  good 
work  they  did  in  Washington  and  for  the 
glow  of  spirit  they  left  here.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  also  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  their  director  and  pro- 
fessor, Mike  Weaver,  and  the  assistant 
director  of  the  program,  Walter  Oleszek, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  provide  this 
very  meaningful  learning  experience  for 
these  students. 

State  Untversitt  or  Nirw  York — Washing- 
ton Semester  Program 

NAMXS  AND  HO  MX  Cl'lUtS  OT  SPRING  1870 
PARTICIPANTS 

Gary  Bove,  East  Aurora,  N.Y.;  Chris  Cadln, 
OamlUus,  N.Y.:  Jim  Chlswell,  Cheektowaga. 
NY.;  Alan  Cobb,  Medina,  NY,;  Dan  Daniels, 
Utlca,  NY.;  Pat  Dunn,  Cheektowaga,  NY.; 
Gary  Elander.  Jamestown,  N.Y.;  Jeff  Harper, 
Wolcol;t,  N.Y.;  Barb  Hart,  Salamanca,  NY.: 
G«rry  Holte.  HlcksvlUe,  NY.;  Alvln  Johnaon, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Greg  Lelghton.  Stewart  Manor. 
NY.;  Laura  Iioftus,  Brockport,  NY.;  Pat 
Lucnezio,  MechanicvUle,  N.Y.;  Judy  Matilon, 
ManUufl.  NY.;  Judle  Miller,  JameBtcwn.  N.Y.; 
Brooks  MUls,  Port  Covington,  N.Y.;  ^=^^>■^nB 
Nlver,  Olean,  N.Y.;  Irv  Rosenbaum,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.Y.;  Tom  Taraba,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.; 
Bill  Vechiola,  Palrfleld,  Conn.;  Bob  Vlnal, 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y.;  Dave  Wood.  Rome, 
NY.;  Professor  Michael  Weaver,  Director, 
Washington  Semester  F^rogr&m,  atate  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  Walter  Oleszek, 
Assistant  Director,  Government  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  ANDERS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders  sad- 
dened thoughtful  Poles  and  friends  of 
Poland.  Among  the  many  tributes  to 
General  Anders  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent appeared  in  the  May  15, 1970,  issue 
of  the  Polish  Daily  News  of  Detroit, 
edited  by  Mr.  Stanley  Krajewski. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  a  translation  of  the  tribute 
appears  below: 

General   Anders 

The  news  of  the  death  of  General  Wlady- 
slaw Anders  shocked  the  Polish  Community. 
The  fact  of  his  passing  was  difficult  to  accept 
even  though  It  had  been  known  for  some  time 
that  he  was  living  on  borrowed  time.  Despite 
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failing  health  be  marshalled  his  strength  to 
give  a  speech  commemorating  the  30th  An- 
niversary of  the  Katyn  Massacre,  a  speech 
which  recalled  the  gehenna  (suffering)  of 
the  Polish  soldier  in  Russia.  He  himself  had 
shared  the  bitterness  of  Soviet  prisons  and 
was  among  those  who  survived.  Providence 
favored  him  and  allowed  him  to  play  a  further 
role  In  history. 

Anders  was  a  soldier  almost  frc»n  the  cradle. 
During  World  War  I  he  was  already  an  officer 
In  the  Czar's  Russian  Army.  He  then  jobied 
the  Polish  Army  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
reix)lutlon.  The  Army  was  the  focal  point 
of  his  life  which  stretched  to  78  years. 

In  Independent  Poland  he  had  reached  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General  when  the  war  be- 
gan. In  that  bitter  September  of  1939.  he 
fought  to  the  last  possible  moment,  cc«n- 
manding  the  Army  of  the  eastern  front  until 
he  was  wounded  at  Lwow.  As  often  happens 
m  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man,  so  too  In  the 
career  of  a  professional  soldier  there  are 
certain  moments  which  decide  his  fate. 

Anders  eluded  death  in  a  Soviet  prison  as 
a  result  of  the  Slkorskl-Majskl  Agreement. 
For  a  short  time  Moscow  and  the  L«ga!  Polish 
Government  operating  In  London  established 
favorable  relations.  The  discovery,  in  April. 
1943.  of  the  Katirn  Massacre  breached  these 
relations  but  by  that  time  all  the  Poles  who 
had  been  affected  by  the  agreement  had 
been  able  to  get  to  Persia  and  form  a  new 
army  to  assist  the  Allies  in  the  West. 

Anders  stood  at  the  head  of  this  army,  an 
army  resurrected  by  a  seeming  miracle.  It 
later  became  the  II  Polish  Corps  Eind  became 
famous  by  capturing  Monte  Oasslno.  That 
magnificent  victory,  while  perhaps  not  fully 
appreciated  In  some  quarters,  was  the  high 
point  in  the  career  of  Anders  and  the  Polish 
Army  In  World  War  II. 

Twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  that 
great  moment  when  the  White  and  Red 
standard  was  unfurled  on  the  battle-scarred 
summit  of  Monte  Casslno.  The  victory 
opened  the  Road  to  Rome,  which  fell  with- 
out destruction.  The  victory  at  Monte  Cas- 
slno was  so  great  that  Poles  rank  it  with 
Sobleski's  victory  over  the  Tvirks  near  Vienna. 
MoraUy,  It  seemed  as  great  as  the  Miracle  at 
the  Vistula.  And  Anders  became  a  hero. 

When  we  consider  the  history  of  the  Polish 
Nation  In  World  War  n,  we  remember  the 
hell  of  Nazi  and  Siberian  camps,  the  latter 
filled  with  Poles  from  lands  east  of  the  Bug. 
lands  which  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  a  result  of  the  Infamous  Molotov- 
Rlbbentixjp  Pact.  We  also  remember  that 
within  Poland  a  daring  struggle  was  carried 
on  by  the  Armla  Krajowa  while  In  the  West 
their  brothers  fought  from  Dunkirk  and 
Narvik  and  Tobruk  to  Monte  Casslno  and 
Amhelm. 

Teheran  and  Yalta  were  a  tragedy.  The 
sufferings  and  the  military  contrlbutioos  of 
Polish  men  and  women  were  not  given  suf- 
ficient heed.  Even  the  enormous  efforts  of 
Polish  pilots,  that  brave  line  which  formed 
the  most  successful  wing  of  the  R.AJ.  dur- 
ing the  critical  "Battle  of  Britain,"  have  not 
yet  been  rightfully  acknowledged. 

At  Monte  Casslno,  Hitler  suffered  one  of 
his  greatest  defeats.  It  came  at  the  hands  of 
men  representing  a  nation  he  and  Stalin 
had  scornfully  believed  they  had  crossed  off 
the  map  of  the  world  in  1939.  Anders  was  a 
good  leader,  he  was  proficient  In  his  chosen 
profession,  and  he  understood  the  psychol- 
ogy of  his  Russian  antagonists.  Such  was 
his  antipathy  to  Communism  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  return  to  a  Poland  gov- 
erned by  agents  of  Moscow. 

Anders  chose  emigration  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  true  freedom.  Settling  in 
England  he  threw  hlmseU  into  a  great  whirl- 
pool of  work. 

In  1954,  eis  a  result  of  political  differences. 
Anders  left  the  Legal  Government  and 
Joined  others  in  the  so-called  ZJednoczenle 
(Union).  No  one  will  deny  that  this  caused 
a  split  existing  to  this  day,  and  sadder  still 
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because  of  the  r&nlts  of  the  Independents 
have  been  thinned  not  by  war  but  by  time. 
One  by  one  they  have  left  this  world,  soldiers 
whose  only  thought  was  a  truly  free  and  in- 
dependent Poland.  So  long  as  they  fought 
the  foe,  unity  prevailed.  But  when  It  came 
to  politics  they  could  not  agree. 

Anders  Is  gone.  As  a  soldier  history  will 
speak  well  of  him.  As  a  poUUclan  he 
awakened  doubts  and  was  condemned  by 
some  and  glorified  by  others  General  Anders 
was  a  Pole  and  a  soldier  who  sincerely  loved 
Poland.  An  era  is  ending  which  will  be  closed 
by  President  August  Zaleskl.  who  has  out- 
lived them  all.  It  has  befallen  Anders  to 
come  to  rest  in  a  foreign  land  and  that  Is 
the  greatest  drama  of  a  soldier. 


A   FINAL   TRIBUTE   TO   CONGRESS- 
MAN   CLIFFORD    R.    HOPE.    SR. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday.  May  19.  it  was  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  represent  the  Kansas  con- 
gressional delegation  at  the  funeral  serv- 
ices in  Garden  City,  Kans.,  for  the  be- 
loved Clifford  R.  Hope,  Sr..  who  served 
the  State  of  Kansas  for  30  years,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  membership  of  this  great  body 
knows.  Clifford  Hope  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  to  the  extent  that  he 
was  known  as  "Mr.  Agriculture."  He  was 
a  statesman,  a  true  Christian  gentleman, 
and  a  wonderfully  warm  and  human 
man  to  all  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
calling  hun  a  friend. 

I  know  that  many  of  his  former  col- 
leagues here  in  Washington  and  his 
friends  throughout  the  world  will  be 
pleased  to  know  the  services  in  Clifford 
Hope  s  honor  were  most  fitting  and  re- 
flected the  measure  of  this  great  man. 

The  eulogy  was  given  by  his  close 
friend  and  minister.  Rev.  J.  Merion 
Kadyk  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Reverend  Kadyk.  I  am  sure, 
spoke  for  all  of  us  who  knew  Cliff  Hope 
when  he  said,  "He  has  opened  for  us  a 
better  way." 

The  following  newspaper  article  from 
Cliff  Hope's  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Garden  City  Telegram,  gives  the  full  ac- 
count: 

He  Has  Opened  for  Us  a  BriTEE  Wat 

"He  prepared  for  the  day  In  which  we  now 
live." 

With  these  words  of  the  Rev.  J.  Merion 
Kadyk.  the  Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope  was 
metnoriallzed  yesterday  afternoon  In  a  fu- 
neral service  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kadyk.  who  recently  retired 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  which  Mr.  Hope  was  a  member,  applied 
the  words  yesterday  said  many  years  ago  of 
Abraham  Lincoln:  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
a«es." 

He  said  these  words  were  applicable  to  Mr. 
Hope  "for  he  has  opened  for  xis  a  better  way. 
a  better  way  for  this  community,  state,  and 
the  United  States,  and.  indeed,  for  the  world." 

To  the  surviving  members  of  Mr.  Hope's 
family — his  children,  grandchildren,  broth- 
ers and  slBterB — ^the  minister  said : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  want  to  share  your  bereavement,  but 
also  want  to  share  the  joy  and  appreciation 
of  this  greet  man  ...  Of  Clifford  Hope,  it 
can  be  said  his  was  the  way  of  love.  In  this 
sense,  we  share  yoiir  Joy  as  well  as  your 
love." 

He  said  Mr.  Hope  had  a  "philosophy  and 
understanding  that  qualified  him  for  God's 
call  for  national  and  International  service." 
He  termed  the  former  congressman  as  a 
"llght-glvlng  and  enriching  person,"  and 
said  he  was  a  "Christian  gentleman  and 
statesman  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
belongs  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  his  own 
state." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kadyk  has  sened  as  pastor 
of  the  chvirch  in  which  Mr.  Hope  worshiped 
regularly  for  approximately  nine  years.  In 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hojje's  major  role  In  passage 
of  Public  Law  480.  known  as  the  "Food  for 
Peace  Program, '■  his  former  pastor  said: 

"It  was  through  Clifford  Hope  that  little 
children  were  fed." 

Mr.  Hope  was  an  avid  flower  gardener,  and 
was  termed  as  a  "man  who  loved  the  touch 
of  flowers"  and  one  who  wanted  to  "share 
the  beauties  of  this  community  with  future 
generations." 

The  funeral,  originally  set  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  moved  to  the  Methodist 
sanctuary  for  its  larger  seating  capacity.  It 
was  about  three-quarters  filled. 

Mr.  Hope  was  burled  In  Valley  View  Ceme- 
tery beside  his  wife.  Pauline,  who  died  about 
a  year  ago.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  was  given  a  military  funeral  and  burial 
by  an  American  Legion  color  guard  and  firing 
squad. 

Special  music  was  provided  during  the 
ser^'lce  by  Charles  Larson,  also  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  sang  two 
hymns.  "A  Mighty  Portress  Is  Our  God."  and 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Mrs.  Howard 
Blanchard  was  organist. 

Eight  long-time  friends  of  the  deceased 
served  as  honorary  pallbearers — George  H. 
Anderson.  P.  A.  Burtls,  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Prank  Carlson.  O.  C.  Hicks,  Lee  Kemper.  C.  A. 
McAllister.  Lester  McCoy  and  Ralmon  Wal- 
ters. 

Active  pallbearers  were  John  R.  Bumslde, 
L.  C.  Crouch,  Howard  Hardy.  Taylor  Jones. 
Bert  H.  Vance,  and  E.  F.  Ware.  Ushers  were 
Lloyd  Haag.  Dale  Saffeis  and  John  D.  Osbom. 
all  of  the  Fleming,  Haag.  Hope,  and  Saffeis 
law  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  this  past 
week,  the  Kansas  press  has  been  replete 
with  tributes  to  Cliff  Hope.  As  I  stated 
before,  he  was  known  to  those  through- 
out rural  and  small  town  America  as  "Mr. 
Agriculture,"  a  term  he  never  took  seri- 
ously himself,  but  one  that  fit  him  per- 
fectly nevertheless.  Cliff  Hope  was  the 
kind  of  Congressman  who  could  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, draft  our  Nation's  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  be  known  and 
loved  by  the  individual  family  farmer  as 
"my  personal  representative  in  Wash- 
ington." His  combination  of  greatness 
and  personal  humility  touched  the  lives 
and  hearts  of  all  he  represented  and  who 
knew  him. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Tele- 
gram describe  his  contributions  to  agri- 
culture and  the  esteem  in  which  these 
contributions  were  held: 

"Mr.    AcRictn-rtnu:."    and   Rightly    So 

To  many.  Clifford  R.  Hope  was  "Mr.  Agri- 
culture." and  rightly  so. 

In  his  30  years  in  Congress,  he  served  con- 
tinuously as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  He  was  its  chairman 
m  the  80th  (1947-48)  and  83rd  (1953-54) 
sessions,  and  was  ranking  Republican  on  the 
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committee  from  1932  until  his  retirement  in 
1956. 

He  had  a  part  in  the  formulation  and  en- 
actment of  most  agricultural  legislation  dur- 
ing the  time  he  served. 

In  1945.  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Quebec.  Canada.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  in  1946  when  it  met  in 
Copenhagen.  In  1949  in  Washington,  and  in 
1951  and  1955  In  Rome. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  meetings  in 
Stockholm  in  1946  and  In  Istanbul  in  1951. 
He  served  as  congressional  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  Inter- American  Conserva- 
tion Conference  In  September.  1948.  and  to 
the  American  delegation  to  the  International 
Wheat  Conference  in  1948,  1949.  and  1952. 

President  Truman  appointed  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Com- 
mission In  1952. 

Mr.  Hope  Initiated  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1953  which  Increased  the  farmer  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  federal  farm  credit 
system.  He  was  the  coauthor  of  the  Hope- 
Aikeu  Watershed  Act  which  has  enabled  land 
owners  across  the  nation  to  develop  water- 
sheds with  federal  aid  and  conserve  water 
and  top  soil. 

In  1936,  he  co-authored  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,  and  In  his  later  years  ad- 
vocated a  bureau  of  food  utilization  to  help 
reduce  farm  surpluses. 

It  was  much-talked-about  that  he  would 
receive  the  nod  for  secretary  of  agriculture 
In  the  Elsenhower  administration,  and  re- 
ceived support  from  several  individuals  and 
newspapers,  Including  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
However.  Mr.  Hope,  in  1952,  was  quoted  In 
the  Garden  City  Telegram  as  saying  "my 
only  ambition  is  to  be  elected  representative 
of  the  Southwestern  District." 

In  1956,  his  last  year  in  Congress,  his  por- 
trait was  unveiled  in  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  room.  Harold  Cooley,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said,  at  the  unveiling: 

"This,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  portrait 
of  the  grand  champion  of  agriculture.  Mr. 
Hope  Is  the  best  qualified  person  on  agricul- 
ture legislation  In  the  nation  today.  His  life 
has  been  a  blessing  and  benefaction,  not 
only  to  the  American  farmer,  but  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  nation  and  the  people  of  the 
world." 

In  his  years  In  Congress,  Mr.  Hope  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  on  several  special  committees 
Including  the  one  on  post  war  economic 
policy  and  planning  for  which  he  made  sur- 
veys of  Russia,  Iran.  Egypt.  Greece.  Italy  and 
most  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee  from  1933  until  1946. 
secretary  of  the  Republican  Conference  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1934  to 
1945,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  in  the  House. 

CLtfTORD  Hope  Won  Quoted  Respect  of 
Several  EDrroRS 

During  his  many  years  of  public  service. 
Clifford  R.  Hope  won  the  quoted  respect  of 
several  newspaper  editors. 

Here  are  a  few,  as  listed  In  Garden  City 
High  School  vice-principal  R.  Dean  Nolte's 
thesis  for  his  master's  degree,  entitled  "An 
Analysis  of  Selected  Speeches  by  Clifford  R. 
Hope  Sr.": 

".  .  .  a  man  of  exertional  ability,  and  an 
articulate  one.  But  he  has  never  Imposed  his 
views  on  imwllllng  ears.  He  has  never  ranted 
and  raved  and  beet  his  breast  in  the  House 
forum.  He  never  Indulged  in  tiresome  tirade 
or  engaged  in  filibuster.  Instead,  he  has  gone 
his  congressional  way— a  calm,  poised,  rea- 
sonable man  of  unimpeachable  honesty. 
While  he  has  been  diligent  In  behalf  of  his 
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constituents,  he  served  as  no  errand  boy." — 
The  Wichita  Beacon,  July  10.  1956. 

"Cliff  Hope  demanded  an  end  to  horse  play. 
Played  in  cool,  well-spoken  language  the  mi- 
nority complex  of  certain  Republican  as 
well  as  Democratic  leaders.  Hope  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  feeling  that  the  farm  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  a  political  football." — 
The  Tcpeka  Capital.  Feb.  21,  1936. 

"Hope  Is  the  voice  of  the  wheat  fanner. 
They  have  followed  his  advice  because  the 
long  association  has  shown  he  represents 
The  Topeka  Capital,  July  5,  1956. 

"Honorable  Clifford  Hope  from  this  district 
w.is  greeted  with  a  most  enthusiastic  crowd 
when  he  appeared  In  Scott  City  last  Friday 
evening  for  an  address.  Clifford  R.  Hope  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  Scott  County 
people  and  the  reception  with  which  he  was 
accorded  last  Filday  evening  would  Indicate 
that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  popularity.  His 
speech  was  well  received  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  he  will  carry  the  county  by 
a  big  majority  next  month.  Hoi>e  Is  a  most 
untiring  worker  for  the  farmers  throughout 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  knows  their 
needs  and  they  know  that  he  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  do  everything  pK)6sible  for 
their  advancement." — Scott  City  Record,  Oct. 
27,  1938. 

"Some  people  differ  with  Mr.  Hope,  and 
some  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on 
many  points,  but  none  ever  questioned  his 
sincerity  and  his  obvious  determination  to 
do  what  he  thought  best,  for  the  best  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  Kansas." — Dodge  City 
Globe,  May  29,  1950. 

"We  are  re.ally  thankful  he  (Hope)  lacks 
that  something  which  Is  so  outstanding  In  so 
many  wheel-horse  politicians  that  brands 
them  as  "just  a  politician'  and  nothing  else  .  .  . 
Clifford  Hope  is  where  he  should  be — In 
Washington  doing  what  he  can  for  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  people  In  time  of  need." — 
Garden  City  Weekly  News,  Sept.  5,  1940. 

"Clifford  Hope  is  an  exceptional  servant. 
For  the  more  than  20  years  he  has  served 
In  Congress,  he  has  l>een  doing  a  superior 
Job  of  representing  the  people  of  his  dis- 
tricts. We  have  gone  to  him  many  times, 
even  as  a  youngster,  with  always  the  same 
results — prompt  and  complete  satisfaction. 
What's  more  Cliff  Hope  sticks  to  his  job  most 
religiously.  While  many  other  Congressmen 
are  out  building  many  political  fences,  mak- 
ing speeches,  seeking  the  lime  light.  Mr.  Hope 
has  stuck  to  the  less  exciting,  sometimes  dull, 
chores  In  the  Hotise  to  represent  his  district 
In  Washington." — Wellington  Dally  News, 
July  7,  1952. 

"He  Is  a  man  who  stuck  to  his  business, 
with  honesty  and  simplicity.  Firm  to  his  be- 
liefs, he  was  never  afraid  to  buck  the  GOP 
administration  when  he  felt  It  wrong.  Clif- 
ford Hope  gave  30  years  not  only  to  Kansas 
and  the  people  of  the  Southwestern  District, 
but  to  his  country.  His  record  stands  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant." — Southwest  Dally 
Times,  Liberal.  June  10,  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  an  early  experience  In  Cliff 
Hope's  life  that  I  think  exemplifies  the 
great  meaning  this  man's  life  has  for 
all  of  us  today,  especially  our  Nation's 
young  people. 

After  Cliff  completed  the  eighth  grade 
in  Ripley,  Okla.,  there  was  no  high  school 
to  attend.  The  next  fall,  not  content  with 
what  he  had  learned.  Cliff  simply  reen- 
rolled  in  the  eighth  grade  just  to  learn 
more  and  increase  his  education.  His  ex- 
ample is  mindful  of  great  Americans  In 
our  Nation's  past  who  felt  education  was 
Indeed  a  privilege  and  not  a  right. 

Just  before  his  untimely  passing  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope  received  a  distinguished 
service  award  from  the  Nationsd  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  Districts,  an 
award  that  was  to  be  the  last  among 
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many  high  honors  and  tributes  paid  to 
this  great  man. 

This  award  was  a  most  fitting  tribute 
for  it  represented  the  essence  of  what 
Clifford  Hope's  life  means.  The  ideas  he 
has  sown  will  mean  a  better  America  for 
all  of  us.  To  accomplish  this,  he  ctiose  as 
his  life's  vocation  the  means  by  which 
we  can  feed  the  hungry  and  save  and 
improve  our  environment  for  future  gen- 
erations— he  chose  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  life  is  all 
about.  The  fact  Clifford  R.  Hope  was 
here  among  us  made  our  State  and  Na- 
tion a  better  place.  His  example  is  truly 
a  fitting  challenge  to  all  Americans  to 
contribute  the  same. 


VIETNAM  FACT  SHEET  RELEASED 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  when  our  President  is  in  the 
process  of  escalating  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  another  thorough  study 
of  the  facts  leading  to  the  Vietnam  quag- 
mire is  in  order. 

A  new  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars  at 
Cornell  reveals  the  fallacies  and  errors  of 
judgment  under  which  U.S.  policy  has 
been  determined. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  place  this 
valuable  checklist  into  the  Record. 
Fact  Sheet  on  Vietnam 

french  renege  on  agreements indo- 
chinese  war  begins 194s-s4 

1945 — Japanese  surrender.  Ho  Chih  Mlnh 
declares  Independent  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

1946 — French  forces  return,  recognize  au- 
thority of  Ho  regime  over  North,  promise 
plebiscite  Ln  South.  Later  French  establish 
separate  puppet  government  In  South  and 
issue  ultimatum  to  Ho  to  disband  all  Viet- 
minh  military  forces  In  North.  Ho's  refusal 
results  In  opyen  warfare. 

1949 — FYench  attempt  to  rally  popular  sup- 
port, establish  autonomous  State  of  Vietnam 
based  in  Saigon  under  Etoj)eror  Bao  Dal. 

1950— U.S.  and  allies  recognize  Bao  I>ai  gov- 
ernment and  U.S.  begins  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  Russia  and  China  recognize  Ho 
regime. 

1954 — Dlen  Blen  Phu  symbolizes  final  de- 
feat of   French. 

GENEVA    ACCORDS    PROMISE    ELECTIONS ^DITM 

AND    U.S.    RZNEGE — 19S4-56 

1954— Geneva  Agreement  provides  for  two 
temporary  military  regroupment  zones. 
French  In  South  and  Vletmlnh  In  North.  Re- 
unification promised  after  nation-wide  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  July  1956.  Political  re- 
prisals and  foreign  military  bases  or  troops 
prohibited;  U.S.  refuses  to  sign  but  agrees 
to  honor  agreement. 

1954 — SEATO  established.  S.  Vietnam  des- 
ignated as  a  "protected  state." 

1955 — Diem  (Prime  Minister  under  Bao 
Dal)  refuses  Hanoi  proposal  to  consult  on 
promised  elections  and  proclaims  self  Presi- 
dent of  Independent  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

DIEM  REGIME  ALIENATES  VIETNAMESE U.S. 

INVOLVEMENT  INCREASES 19S6-63 

1956 — Diem  ordinance  allows  arrest  of 
anyone  considered  dangerous  to  public  or- 
der. Elected  village  councils  replaced  by 
government  appointees.  Last  French  troops 
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withdraw;  U.S.  military  advisory  group  re- 
mains to  train  and  equip  S.  Vietnamese 
army. 

1958 — Clandestine  radio  (Voice  of  S.  Viet- 
nam Liberation  Front)  begins  operation  in 
South.  Denounced  by  Hanoi  as  provocative. 

1960 — Antl-communlst  leaders  In  South 
condemn  Diem  undemocratic  policies.  Ha- 
noi sanctions  formation  of  United  Front  and 
overthrow  of  Diem  regime.  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  (NLP)  formal- 
ly established. 

1961 — ^Visits  of  Vice-President  Johnson 
and  other  officials  to  S.  Vietnam  result  In 
Increase  In  U.S.  advisors  to  18.000. 

1962 — NLP  calls  for  Implementation  of 
Geneva  accords,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
personnel,  and  coalition  government  in 
South  with  neutral  foreign  policy. 

1963 — Buddhist  uprising  against  Diem. 
Kennedy  calls  for  popular  reforms  In  S. 
Vietnam  and  suspends  U.S.  aid.  Diem  regime 
overthrown. 

NEUTRALIZATION  PROPOSALS  REJECTED U.S. 

BEGINS    WIDE    SCALE    BOMBING 1963-65 

1963-64 — NLF  proposes  negotiated  ceasefire 
and  general  elections.  U  Thant  supports. 
Johnson  labels  neutralization  "a  Commu- 
nist takeover."  Antlneutrallst  elements  over- 
throw Saigon  government,  reject  NLF  pro- 
posals for  negotiations.  U  Thant  suggests 
reconvening  Geneva  Conference.  Johnson 
rejects  this  as  a  conference  to  "ratify  ter- 
ror." U.S.  military  mission  increased  to 
21.000. 

1964 — (August)  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 
Johnson  orders  retaliation  before  Navy  has 
determined  that  attack  on  U.S.  destroyers 
did  In  fact  occur.  Congressional  resolution 
authorizes  "all  necessary  measures." 

1965 — (January-February)  Continued  In- 
stability of  Saigon  government  results  In 
armed  forces  control  of  regime  under  Thleu 
and  Ky.  U.S.  begins  widespread  bombing 
of  North  and  NLF  areas  in  South.  U.S. 
marines  land  in  South.  U  Thant  again  ap- 
peals for  reconvening  Geneva  Conference. 

HANOI    PEACE    PLAN    REJECTED U.S.    INS'l'lTUlES 

BOMBING    PAUSE 196S-66 

1965 — (April-May)  Hanoi  four  point  pro- 
posal; withdrawal  U.S.  military;  cessation 
hostilities  against  North;  honor  Geneva  ac- 
cords; Vietnamese  to  solve  own  problems. 
U.S.  orders  bombing  halt  conditional  on  re- 
duction In  hostilities  by  other  side.  Bombing 
resumed  In  5  clays. 

1965 — (July-December)  Johnson  offers 
"unconditional  discussions"  with  "any  gov- 
ernment" and  announces  U.S.  troop  In- 
creases to  125.000.  Saigon  refuses  to  negoti- 
ate with  NLF.  Repeated  peace  feelers  from 
Hanoi  brings  U.S.  request  for  "clarification" 
while  U.S.  carries  out  first  air  strike  on 
Hanoi-Haiphong  complex. 

1965-66 — (December^anuary)  Second 

U.S.  bombing  halt.  N.  Vietnamese  forces  cease 
most  aggressive  actions  In  South.  U.S. 
launches  major  offensive.  Administration  ig- 
nored Senate  appeal  for  continuation  of 
bombing  pause.  Hanoi  calls  for  implemen- 
tation of  Geneva  accords. 

ELECTIONS    HELD    IN     SOITTH TET    OITENSIVK 

SHAKES    U.S.    CONFIDENCE 1966-68 

1966 — (March-September)  Buddhist  dem- 
onstrations In  Hue  put  down  with  American 
military  support  and  Saigon  promise  of  na- 
tional election.  Only  candidates  acceptable 
to  government  allowed  to  participate  in  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  elections;  Buddhists 
boycott. 

1966 — (October)  At  Manila  conference, 
U.S.  agrees  to  withdraw  troops  6  months  after 
Hanoi  and  NLP  withdraw  to  north  of  17th 
parallel.  U.S.  troop  strength  reaches  385,000 
(8  times  the  number  of  N.  Vletanmese 
troops) . 

1967 — (February)  Johnson  refuses  to  stop 
bombing  until  North  stoi>s  all  Infiltration 
Into  South.  Bombing  resumed  before  reply 
received. 
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1967^ — (September)  Vietnamese  presiden- 
tial elections  result  In  Thleu-Ky  victory  with 
35 '"c  plurality.  AU  known  advocates  of  peace- 
ful settlement  or  negotiations  with  NLP  are 
banned. 

1967-68 — 'Free  fire"  zones  established,  re- 
sulting In  estimated  4  tniUlon  refugees  (25% 
of  population) . 

1968 — (January -February)  Tet  offensive. 
Vietcong  and  N.  Vietnamese  troops  attack 
36  of  S.  Vietnam's  44  provincial  capitals, 
holding  major  portions  of  Saigon  and  Hue. 
In  heavy  fighting  over  Hue,  civilian  casualties 
estimated  at  3600. 

JOHNSON     ANNOtTNCES     BOMBING     HALT PEACS 

CONTERENCE    BOCS    DOWN 1968-69 

1968 — (April-June)  Peace  moves  In  U.S. 
escalate  following  Tet  Offensive.  Johnson 
announces  bombing  halt  north  of  20th  paral- 
lel as  first  step  to  "de-escalate  the  conflict" 
and  "move  immediately  to  peace  through 
negotiations  "  Total  halt  to  follow  signs  of 
reetralnt  from  other  side.  Hanoi  agrees  to 
meet  U.S.  representatives  in  Paris:  talks 
begin  in  May.  Subsequent  decline  In  N  Viet- 
namese offensive  operations. 

1968 — (October)  Johnson  announces  total 
bombing  halt  on  election  eve.  NLF  and  Saigon 
governments  to  Join  peace  talks. 

1969 — (January)  Pour-party  talks  begin  in 
Paris. 

1969 — (April-May)  Peace  talks  stalemate 
over  Issues  of  troop  withdrawals  and  Interim 
government.  Hanoi /NLP  demand  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
and  call  for  provisional  coalition  government 
representing  all  who  favor  peace,  Independ- 
ence and  neutrality. 

1969 — (May)  Nixon  announces  start  of 
gradual  troop  withdrawals  (U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  540.000). 

1969 — (November-December)  U.S.  and 
world  opinion  shocked  by  news  of  U.S.  troops 
killing  Vietnameee  civilians  at  Mylai. 

STALBMATE  tN  PARIS  AND  VIETNAM ESCALATION 

IN    LAOS    AND    CAMBODIA 1989-70 

1969 — (December-March)  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  increasingly  critical  of 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  Senate- 
House  Conference  Committee  proposes  leg- 
islation barring  use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  In 
Laos. 

1969 — (December)  U.S.  chief  delegate  to 
Paris  talks  (Lodge)  resigns;  neither  he  nor 
deputy  replaced.  No  progress  in  negotiations. 
Thieu  government  closes  two  Saigon  news- 
papers, seizes  15  student  leaders,  purges  and 
imprisons  three  critics  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Vice-President  Agnew,  on  Asian 
tour,  deems  It  Inappropriate  for  U.S.  to  press 
Thieu  to  broaden  his  popular  support. 

1970 — (January-February)  Administration 
states  tliat  infiltration  from  N.  Vietnam  de- 
creases. U.S.  carries  out  retaliatory  bombings 
on  North  for  attacks  on  U.S.  reconnaisance 
planes. 

1970 — (January-March)  Increased  fight- 
ing in  Laos,  with  U.S.  bombing  wide  areas 
in  support  of  Laotian  government  troops. 
Numerous  civilian  casualties  and  large  num- 
bers of  refugees.  Deep  U.S.  involvement  in 
training,  arming,  flxianctng  and  directing 
clandestine  army  of  Meo  tribesmen  ( non- 
Lao  hill  peoples)  revealed.  Laotian  govern- 
ment, requests  reconvening  of  Geneva  Con- 
ference: Pathet  Lao  ( Pro-co?nmunlst  forces) 
seek  to  open  direct  negotiations  with  Lao- 
tian government  and  demand  end  to  U.S. 
bombing. 

1970 — (March-April)  Coup  in  Cambodia 
deposes  neutralist  leader  Prinoe  Sihanouk. 
calls  for  military  actions  against  Vietcong 
and  N.  Vietnamese  bases  in  Cambodian  bor- 
der areas.  S.  Vletrvamese  forces  begin  attacks 
on  suspected  Vietcong  base  camps  in  Cam- 
bodia with  U3.  helicopter  support.  Many 
memtoers  at  (Cambodia's  Vietnamese  minor- 
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Ity  killed  as  consequence  of  antl-Vletnamese 
camptaign  undertaken  by  new  military  re- 
gime In  Phom  Penh.  Vietcong  offensive 
moves  westward  close  to  capital:  Oambodla 
appeals  for  foreign  arms  aid. 

1970— (April  20)  Nixon  pledges  to  with- 
draw an  additional  150,000  troops  from  Viet- 
nam during  1970  because  progress  In  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  exceeding  expectations. 

1970 — (April  30)  Nixon  Administration  an- 
nounces that  U.S.  and  S.  Vietnamese  forces 
have  launched  first  of  6  major  attacks  Into 
Cambodia  to  root  out  Vietcong  and  N.  Viet- 
namese bases  In  order  to  make  "Vietnami- 
zation"  policy  successful  and  Insure  con- 
tinuing withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 


May  28,  1970 
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STUDENT  ASSAYS  MOOD  OP  AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH  TOWARD  VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mark 
D.  Nozette,  a  student  from  Colgate  Uni- 
versity who  has  been  an  Intern  in  my  of- 
fice this  spring  was  accorded  the  honor 
of  testifying  on  Vietnam  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
cently. 

Mark  is  vice  president  of  the  student 
body  at  Colgate  and,  I  believe,  is  repre- 
sentative of  many  seasltlve  young  people 
who  have  visited  Capitol  Hill  in  the  past 
few  weeks  to  express  their  dismay  over 
the  course  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  therefore  submit  Mark's  testimony, 
which  I  think  is  as  enlightening  as  it 
is  eloquent: 

Statement  op  Mark  D.  Nozette 

Mb.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  this  afternoon.  I  believe  your  initia- 
tive Is  a  good  one  and  I  am  sure  you  realize 
that  the  success  of  these  hearings  will  not 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  witnesses  that 
appear  or  the  number  of  statements  you  il- 
licit, but  rather  by  the  affirmative  action  you 
take  after  we  have  gone. 

The  enormous  and  sfxjntaneous  campus  re- 
action to  the  President's  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia and  the  murders  at  Kent  State  Illus- 
trate beyond  any  doubt  that  sheer  depth  of 
feeUng  held  by  many  young  |}eopIe  againBt; 
the  current  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  really  very 
simple :  many  of  my  f)eers  do  not  wish  to  see 
lives  taken — be  they  Vietnamese,  Laotian, 
Cambodian,  or  their  very  own — for  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  worthless  cause.  What  you 
have  been  seeing  on  the  camptises  then  is 
no  youthful  fling,  but  concern  and  frustra- 
tion over  a  matter  of  Ufe  eind  death. 

The  actions  taken  to  protest  this  latest 
escalation  have  been  as  varied  as  the  cam- 
puses which  have  Initiated  them.  Yet,  other 
than  creating  a  sense  of  turmoil  or  crisis.  I 
doubt  whether  these  exercises  have  been  very 
fruitful.  The  war  goes  on,  lives  are  lost,  and 
the  nation's  malaise  deejjens. 

We  at  Colgate  have  had  our  own  special 
project.  More  than  half  of  our  student  body 
asked  one  of  our  aliunnl.  Secretary  of  State 
WiUiam  P.  Rogers,  to  resign  either  from  the 
Cabinet  or  from  Colgate's  board  of  trustees. 
Our  hope,  however  Impolitic,  was  that  his 
departure  from  the  Nixon  Administration 
over  a  policy  with  which  he  was  not  In  agree- 


ment, would  underscore  feelings  against  the 
war  and  raise  doubts  In  the  minds  who  have 
heretofore  remained  silent. 

While  we  failed  to  get  the  Secretary's  resig- 
nation, two  points  did  become  abundantly 
clear  to  us. 

First,  there  is  no  communications  gap  be- 
tween the  Nixon  Administration  and  that 
segment  of  youth  opposed  to  the  war.  They 
know  what  we're  saying  and  we  know  what 
they're  saying.  The  difference  is  one  of  basic 
policy — of  admitting  a  mistake  and  acting 
accordingly,  or  of  clinging  to  the  same  out- 
worn slogans  and  premlfies  which  have  been 
so  manifestly  disastrous  and  tragic  In  the 
past. 

Secondly,  we  learned  that  regardless  of 
how  courteous  this  Administration  has  re- 
cently been,  it  Is  not  going  to  heed  a  bunch 
of  students,  especially  when  they  have  no 
political  clout 

We  all  know  how  successful  the  President 
has  been  in  using  the  media:  we  all  know 
how  easy  It  would  be  for  him  to  Isolate  or 
discredit  any  one  segment  of  opinion — espe- 
cially youthful  antiwar  sentiment;  and  we 
all  know  how  much  this  ability  has  allowed 
him  to  continue  to  hofte  for  some  kind  of 
victory. 

This  increasing  power  of  the  President  cor- 
responds with  the  declining  jxjwer  of  the 
Congress — a  theme  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  familiar.  Besides  all  Us  other  effects, 
this  war  Is  raising  serious  questions  regard- 
ing the  \-iablllty  of  a  system  of  diffused 
power.  The  Executive  Is  clearly  the  one  clos- 
est to  the  people.  And  he  shapes  the  opin- 
ion In  your  district,  opinion  which  you  then 
follow.  Is  this  what  is  meant  by  an  inde- 
pendent Legislative  Branch? 

We  on  the  campuses  and  you  on  the  Hill 
are  thus  In  very  similar  predicaments. 
Neither  one  of  us  has  been  able  to  move 
popular  opinion:  neither  one  of  us  has  been 
able  to  get  the  President  to  end  this  war.  As 
long  as  he  continues  his  slick  and  singular 
use  of  the  media  he  will  control  popular  sen- 
timents. And  as  long  as  Members  simply 
follow  those  sentiments,  he  will  control  the 
Congress  as  well. 

Regardless  of  how  you  might  wish  to  label 
yourself:  regardless  of  how  you  might  feel 
about  the  opinions  expressed  during  these 
hearmgs;  I  am  sure  you  cannot  help  but 
realize  your  own  position.  We  are  witnessing 
a  crisis  in  leadership,  a  crisis  stemming  from 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  make  the  Con- 
gress his  prisoner:  and  the  inability  or  un- 
wllUngness  of  the  leglslaUve  branch  to 
escape. 

This  fall,  students  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  working  to  change  the  situation. 
Elections  are  the  only  means  which  provide 
such  an  opportunity.  We  will  be  attempting 
to  gain  that  Illusive  p>olltlcal  power  for  oiu-- 
selves  by  restoring  the  legislative  branch  to 
a  responsible  position  in  the  execution  ot 
foreign  policy.  We  wUl  be  challenging  mem- 
bers who  have  sat  passively  by  while  lives 
have  been  needlessly  sp>ent. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  situation  need 
not  be  one  of  confrontation  for  I  think  that 
your  Interests  and  ours  correspond.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  you  carmot  use  the  opportu- 
nity of  this  fall's  election  to  speak  out — If 
not  against  policy  then  certainly  against  the 
process  of  Its  formulation. 

Maybe  this  will  force  you  to  lead  your  dis- 
trict Instead  of  follow:  maybe  you  will  have 
to  endure  jKilitical  or  personal  discomfort 
for  It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  oppose  an  In- 
cumbent President  on  foreign  policy.  But 
this  war  demands  that  kind  of  action,  for 
considerations  here  go  beyond  military  tac- 
tics to  the  heart  of  the  constitutional  system. 
I  suppose  I  may  even  be  asking  you  to  risk 
your  career  but  gentlemen,  you  have  been 
asking  us  to  risk  our  lives. 


May  28,  1970 

REVOLT  AGAINST  RATIONALITY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  recent  weeks 
about  the  causes  of  the  unrest  that  seems 
so  prevalent  in  our  Nation  today.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  22,  however,  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  cogent  and  thoughtful  analyses 
of  the  problem,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Revolt  Against  Rationalitt 

Is  American  democracy  finally  coming 
apart  at  the  seams,  as  so  many  observers — 
and  portents — seem  to  suggest? 

We  ourselves  have  always  entertained  a 
certain  skepticism  about  the  democratic  ex- 
periment. Not,  we  hasten  to  add,  because  we 
considered  It  poorly  conceived:  on  the  con- 
trary, the  blueprint  uniquely  combined  high 
idealism  with  a  shrewd  understanding  of 
how  to  cope  with  man  as  a  political  animal. 
It  has  worked  remarkably  well,  giving  the 
U.S.  one  of  the  most  stable,  long-lasting 
political  structures  In  history,  giving  the 
people  liberty  within  a  framework  of  order. 

Rather,  our  doubts  were  more  or  less  the 
kind  that  troubled  Tocquevllle,  Macaulay, 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  among  others:  Tliat 
our  form  of  democracy  is  Indeed  an  experi- 
ment, a  rarity  In  the  rough  record  of  polit- 
ical entitles.  More,  that  by  Its  nature  It  pro- 
duces mass  man,  who  eventually.  It  was 
feared,  would  succumb  to  Individual  or  group 
greed  and  envy,  dissipating  the  tolerance  and 
mutual  respect  on  which  the  whole  depends. 
^  The    framers    of    the    Constitution    were 

3  acutely    aware    of    the    dangers    and    strove 

X  mightily  to  avert  their  materializing.  They 

would,  as  Jefferson  reckoned,  bind  down  the 
Executive  In  the  chains  of  the  Constitution, 
for  they  were  especially  cognizant  of  the  pos- 
sible peril  of  the  emergence  of  an  individual 
tyrant.  But  they  wotild  also  see  to  it  that 
power  was  so  distributed  In  the  Government 
that  tyranny  could  develop  nowhere. 

They  were  even  more  subtle.  They  would 
use  some  of  man's  less  noble  drives  to  help 
preserve  the  democracy  they  created.  Thus 
Madison,  writing  extensively  about  the  men- 
ace of  factionalism,  reasoned  that  there 
woxild  Inevitably  be  factions  but  that  In  their 
own  self-interest  they  would  tacitly,  peace- 
fully negotiate  with  each  other,  in  effect  can- 
celing out  each  other  as  threats  to  the  polit- 
ical system. 

Tet  today,  sad  to  see,  we  do  have  Individual 
and  group  greed  and  envy  ascendant,  have  a 
sort  of  sourness  in  the  national  spirit,  have 
rampant  factionalism.  Factionalism,  whether 
it  be  of  the  black  separatists,  the  student 
militants  or  the  construction  workers  on 
Broad  Street  battling  the  anti-war  demon- 
strators. It  Is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
country,  but  it  is  bad  enough. 

All  this  ugliness  could  probably  be  man- 
aged and  gradually  moderated  within  the 
democratic  process,  and  rational  men  ob- 
viously hope  It  will  be.  Unfortunately,  an  ad- 
ditional element  has  intervened,  one  that 
apparently  no  one  fully  anticipated  but  that 
to  an  extent  derives  from  the  democratic 
concept  itself.  It  Is  that  many  people  today 
are  in  fact  not  rational;  not  only  not  Inter- 
ested In  rationality  as  a  manifest  humanistic 
desideratum  but  deliberately  in  revolt 
against  It. 

The  phenomenon  is  most  evident,  of 
course,  among  the  university  radicals.  'They 
reject  the  whole  rsmge  of  values  of  Western 
civilization,  not  least  the  value  that  clvlllza- 
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tion  puts  on  the  quality  of  reason.  They 
loathe  their  own  country  and  Its  institutions. 
They  want  to  pull  everjrthlng  down,  and  they 
boast  that  they  have  no  idea  what  would  re- 
place the  present  society. 

Now  It  is  sometimes  remarked,  correctly, 
that  these  students  are  a  minority — but  their 
capacity  for  havoc  can  hardly  be  discounted. 
Unquestionably  this  relative  handful  of  fa- 
natics set  the  stage,  among  numerous  other 
disruptions,  for  the  deplorable  shooting  of 
the  innocents  by  the  National  Guard  at  Kent 
State.  They  are  In  no  small  part  re^onslble 
for  the  closing  of  many  universities. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  non-radical  stu- 
dents, the  ones  who  want  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, are  being  deprived  of  it.  Even  on  the 
campuses  that  are  still  open.  In  many  cases 
there  Is  so  much  turmoil  that  little  studying 
can  be  done.  So  a  question  about  the  future 
of  a  democratic  society  is  whether,  between 
the  radicals  who  want  to  destroy  It  and  the 
normal  students  who  are  perforce  coming 
out  ill-educated,  the  nation  can  expect  to 
have  competent  leadership  in  all  fields. 

Many  blame  anti-lntelleotual,  antidemo- 
cratic professors  like  the  Ineffable  Marcuse 
for  the  sorry  state  of  academe,  and  they 
richly  deserve  the  blame.  The  deterioration, 
however.  Is  also  an  aspect  of  democracy:  that 
is.  If  the  society  tries  to  practice  equality  of 
opportunity,  it  Is  natural  enough  that  It  will 
assume  that  practically  everyone  should  have 
a  college  education. 

It  Is  a  mistake,  though.  The  nation's  cam- 
puses are  overloaded  with  people  who  have 
no  business  there,  who  have  no  affinity  for 
the  Intellectual  life,  who  would  be  better 
off  In  vocational  schools  or  at  work.  They 
sitrely  are  not  all  rabid  radicals,  but  their 
fundamenital  incompatibility  with  academic 
pursuits  greatly  contributes  to  the  boredom 
which  in  turn  contributes  to  campus  unrest. 

Well,  we  certainly  are  not  aJbout  to  give  up 
on  the  democratic  idea,  despite  the  omens; 
we  agree  with  Churchill  when  he  said  that 
democracy  Is  possibly  the  worst  form  of  gov- 
ernment, except  for  any  other.  All  the  same. 
It  seems  Increasingly  clecu-  that  If  there  Is 
to  be  much  basis  for  genuine  hope,  a  lot  of 
Americans  are  going  to  have  to  releam  what 
democracy — and  human  nature — are  all 
about. 


IRONIC  DELIBERATIONS 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
has  so  clearly  defined  the  real  issue 
imder  consideration  of  the  "amendment 
to  end  the  war"  and  President  Nixon's 
forthright  leadership  as  has  the  Farm- 
ington  Dally  Times  of  Farmington, 
N.  Mex.  I  include  their  excellent  editorial 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Times. 

May  19.  1970] 

Ironic  Deliberations 

A  move  Is  underway  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  cut-off  or  drastically  limit  expenditures 
for  American  military  operations  In  Indo- 
china. 

Since  President  Nixon  announced  April 
30  the  necessity  of  routing  out  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  installations  in  Cam- 
bodia, there  has  been  renewed  opposition 
within  the  U.S.  to  the  American  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  all  reports  that  Nixon's  plan  to 
send  American  troops  Into  Cambodia — and 
he  accepted  full  responsibility  for  the  de- 
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clslon — Is  bringing  about  the  desired  results, 
there  remains  a  vociferous  segment  of  the 
population  which  seems  determined  that  the 
VJS.  surrender  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  explained  to  the  nation 
and  the  world  on  April  30  that  the  Cambo- 
dian action  was  designed  to  ctirb  the  Com- 
munist capability  to  wage  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  If  that  capability  could  be  curbed. 
It  was  reasoned,  the  U.S.  timetable  for  troop 
withdrawals  could  be  kept  and  possibly 
speeded  up.  It  was  also  hoped  that  Hanoi, 
recognizing  It  had  no  chance  of  a  military 
victory,  might  at  last  decide  to  talk  sense 
In  Paris  where  so-called  peace  talks  have 
been  underway  for  two  years. 

Dismissing  the  logic  of  the  Nixon  policy, 
the  anti-war  anti-establishment  sector  of 
the  poptUatlon  took  the  Cambodian  situ- 
ation as  a  cue  for  renewed  efforts  which.  In 
effect,  tend  to  aid  the  Communist  cause  and 
prolong  the  war. 

It  is  Ironic  that  some  of  the  doves  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  now  call  for  cutting  off  funds 
for  America's  participation  In  the  South- 
east Asia  mess. 

Most  of  the  Nlxon-critlcs  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  cut-off  those  funds  years  ago  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  U.S.  was  becoming 
Increasingly  involved  In  Vietnam. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  these 
senators  did  not  take  their  present  position 
five  years  ago  when  a  Democratic  President 
was  also  trying  to  extricate  the  U.S.  from 
the  South  Vietnam  situation. 

We  suspect  there  are  those  who  wotild 
oppose  any  proposal  offered  by  Nixon  to 
solve  the  Vietnam  problem. 

Congress  Is  presently  controlled  by  the 
Democrats.  It  will  be  a  tragic  commentary 
if  history  records  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
national  legislators  placed  their  personal 
political  aspirations  on  a  higher  level  than 
what  they  honestly  believed  was  best  for 
their  country. 

It  is  already  a  sad  commentary  that  some 
leaders  in  what  Is  considered  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  In  the  world  have  seen  fit 
to  attempt  to  destroy  the  President's  hopes 
of  de-escalating  the  war  through  the  Cam- 
bodian maneuver. 

We  suspect  that  Communist  leaders  In 
Hanoi,  Moscow  and  Peking  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  If  a  small  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans can  really  accomplish  what  the  Red 
hordes  have  been  unable  to  do.  That  Is  to 
force  the  U.S.  to  abandon  Asia  to  Interna- 
tional communism. 


THE  LATE  HON.  CHARLES  A.  VAN- 
PRETER,  EAST  ALTON,  ILL., 
MAYOR  FOR  35  YEARS 


HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVEB 
Monday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Monday,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Vanpreter,  mayor  of  East  Alton,  HI.,  died 
of  a  stroke.  His  death  ended  a  35-year 
mayoral  career  that  saw  East  Alton, 
under  his  dynamic  leadership,  change 
from  a  dirt  street,  backwater  village  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  conununities  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Referred  to  as  "the  Man,"  Charlie 
Vanpreter  had  a  determined  ^osion  of 
what  his  community  should  be.  He  was 
not  to  be  denied.  Economic  development, 
expanded  piibllc  services,  and  above  all, 
colorful  leadership  brought  East  Alton 
into  the  20th  century. 

His  devotion  to  public  services  was  a 
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family  trait.  Before  him.  his  father 
served  two  terms  as  mayor.  Then  during 
the  depression  "Charlie  Van"  became  po- 
litically active  and  wais  elected  to  his  first 
term  as  mayor  in  1931  and  went  on  to 
serve  1 1  more  terms  as  mayor. 

Charlie's  influence  on  political  life  ex- 
tended beyond  the  corporate  limits  of 
EJast  Alton.  Long  Active  in  county  poli- 
tics, 'Charlie  Van  "  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  figures  in  Madison 
County  and  served  two  terms  as  Demo- 
cratic county  chairman. 

With  his  death,  southern  Illinois  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  powerful  leaders. 
True  to  form  and  in  keeping  with  his 
wishes.  "Charlie  Van, '  at  age  71.  died 
with  his  boots  on. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son,  a 
sister,  suid  four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  Alton.  111.,  Evening 
Telegraph  article  of  May  19  about  Mayor 
Vanpreter : 

CoLORrm.   Mayor  Van  or  East   Alton  Dies 
(By  Bill  Lhotkat 

"The  Man"  died  at  10:15  pjii.  Monday  and 
an   East   Altoa   era   ended   with   him. 

The  Man  was  Charles  A.  Vanpreter,  71, 
East  Alton's  colorful  and  controversial  mayor 
who  suffered  an  apparent  stroke  and  was 
rushed  to  Jewish  Hospital  In  St.  Louis  where 
he  died  Monday  night. 

Death  ended  a  35-year  mayoral  career  that 
saw  the  Village  of  East  Alton  rise  under  "The 
Man"s"  reign  from  a  dirt-street  hitching 
post  to  "the  richeet  little  community  out- 
side of  Chicago. 

The  Mayor  became  ill  as  he  was  eating 
lunch  in  an  East  Alton  restaurant  Monday 
after  a  morning  on  the  Job.  Vanpreter  drove 
himself  home,  and  then  was  rushed  by  am- 
bulance to  the  hospital  at  2  pjn. 

"I  want  to  go  with  my  boots  on."  Van- 
preter used  to  privately  tell  reporters.  Mon- 
d.^y  he  got  his  wish. 

Seventy  years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Vanpreter  brought  alon^  a  one-year  old  son 
while  she  sold  fresh  vegetables  throughout 
the  poor,  dirt-street  village. 

In  1906 — seven  years  before  electricity 
came  to  East  Alton — ^Thomas  and  Lizzie 
Vanpreter  opened  a  dry  goods  store  In  the 
village. 

The  Vanpreter  family  took  the  lead  In  com- 
munity affairs,  and  Thomas  Vanpreter  served 
two  terms  as  mayor,  elected  to  the  post  In 
1917  and  again  In  1923. 

"Charley  Van"  entered  the  political  arena 
as  the  depression  struck  the  community. 
He  was  elected  mayor  for  the  first  time  In 
1931. 

Thirty-eight  years  later.  Vanpreter  de- 
feated Jerry  Lamar  for  mayor  and  began  his 
twelfth  term  in  office.  Oiily  once,  in  1949, 
was  Vanpreter  turned  down  by  E^ast  Alton 
voters  He  loet  to  Otto  Brazier  by  lees  than 
100  votes,  then  regained  his  position  by  oust- 
ing Brazier  in  1953. 

Vanpreter  was  proud  of  his  community 
and  viewed  himself  as  a  kindly  father  presid- 
ing over  a  household.  He  brought  East  Alton 
Into  the  20th  Century. 

The  development  of  Olln  Corp.  mto  a 
major  industry  and  the  advent  of  several 
shopping  center  complexes  brought  tax 
funds  pouring  into  the  village  coffers. 

Vanpreter  spent  the  monies  and  East 
Alton  was  the  beneficiary.  Paved  streets  re- 
placed dirt  roads  A  million  dollar  sewer  sys- 
tem and  disposal  plant  was  erected,  and  a 
senior    citizen    home    was    completed. 

During  his  last  term  in  office.  "The  Man" 
built  a  major  municipal  complex — two  edi- 
fices housing  the  village  offices,  fire  and  po- 
lice stations,  courtrooms  and  an  audito- 
rium. 
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Vanpreter,  who  followed  Madison  Mayor 
Stephen  Maeras  in  death  by  less  than  three 
months,  was  the  last  of  the  old-time  poli- 
ticians in  the  Telegraph   su-ea. 

Often  compared  to  Frank  SkeSlngton  In 
Edwin  O'Connor's  novel,  the  Last  Hurrah, 
Vanpreter  was  one  of  Southern  Illinois' 
most  colorful  characters. 

"I  take  It  as  a  personal  Insult,"  Vanpreter 
stormed  In  1965  when  a  political  opponent 
referred  to  E^t  Alton  a«  "grimy." 

"It  is  an  insult  to  all  the  people — and  I 
mean  the  churches,  the  shopping  centers, 
the  stores,  the  industries  and  the  residents — 
to  call  this  a  grimy  town,  which  Infers  It 
is  dirty." 

Vanpreter  made  his  presence  felt  In  coun- 
ty politics  and  at  one  point  served  two  terms 
as  Democratic  county  chairman  during  the 
early  1940s. 

But  as  the  Democratic  pKjwer  base  swung 
to  the  south  end  of  the  county,  "The  Man" 
bowed  out.  "Like  Calvin  Coolidge,  I  do  not 
choose  to  run,"  was  the  Mayor's  terse  com- 
ment. 

Defeated  in  a  bid  for  Democratic  state 
central  committeeman  in  1950,  Charley  Van 
stayed  close  to  home  thereafter  but  his 
political  abilities  continued  to  be  respected 
by  south  county  politicoes. 

In  1966,  for  example,  a  controversy  raged 
between  proponents  of  a  harbor  and  back- 
ers of  a  park  south  of  Hartford.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Southwestern  Council  of  Mayors, 
Maeras  and  Dr.  John  Lee  attempted  to  ram 
through  a  resolution  supporting  the  harbor 
proposal. 

Vanpreter  slowly  began  a  series  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers  that  startled  the  south 
county  power  base,  and  after  the  smoke 
cleared,  Vanpreter  was  named  chairman  of 
a  seven-member  committee.  A  majority  of 
the  committee,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  harbor 
backers,  contained  park  supporters. 

Vanpreter's  solutions  to  everyday  E^ast  Al- 
ton problems  were  equally  entertaining. 
When  the  village  police  were  accused  of 
wasting  too  much  gasoline,  "The  Klan"  re- 
frained from  Issuing  the  usual  lecture  on 
economy. 

Instead,  be  locked  the  gas  tanks  on  the 
police  cars.  Within  a  week,  one  patrol  car 
had  run  out  of  gas.  The  officer  was  driving 
it  too  much,  Vanpreter  declared. 

The  last  five  years  of  the  Vanpreter  era 
were  marked  with  repeated  clashes  between 
the  Mayor  and  two  village  trustees,  James 
Greene  and  Don  McPherson. 


UNITED    NATIONS    FACING    CRISIS 
OP  CONFIDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  Organization  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  facing  a  crisis  of  confidence. 
Who  says  so?  Of  all  people,  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  The  interesting  sug- 
gestion for  solving  the  crisis  is  said  to 
call  for  "reforms" — which  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers should  know  by  now  simply  means 
more  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department's  call 
for  "reforms"  explains  the  latest  activity 
to  place  the  high  seas  under  tui  inter- 
national trusteeship.  Perhaps  this  inter- 
national trusteeship  could  be  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  the  offshore 
oil  and  mineral  royalties  would  be  the 
source  of  revenue  for  the  United  Nations 


Organization    reforms.    Image    making 
costs  money. 

I  insert  two  news  clippings : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1970] 
United  States  Says  U.N.  Paces  Crisis,  Calls 
FOR  Reforms 

New  York.— a  high  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  yesterday  the  United  Nations  Is  fac- 
ing a  crisis  of  confidence  and  called  for  re- 
forms to  make  It  more  efficient  and  respon- 
sive. 

Asst.  Secretary  of  State  Samuel  de  Palma 
said  he  was  speaking  for  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration In  reaffirming  government  support  for 
the  U.N.  while  also  voicing  what  he  termed 
constructive  criticism. 

De  Palma  set  forth  the  current  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  U.N.  in  a  prepared  speech  for  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  U.S.A. 

"We  all  know  there  Is  a  crisis  of  confidence 
.  .  .  from  which  the  United  Nations  Is  now 
suffering,"  he  declared. 

He  said  there  Is  much  evidence  of  de- 
clining public  support  for  the  organization 
and  that  many  believe  it  has  not  achieved 
Its  central  purpose  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  U.N.  has  become  "a  conglomerate 
which  lacks  a  central  board  of  directors,"  de 
Palma  said,  adding  that  it  should  organize 
Itself  "so  as  to  provide  more  information  to 
member  governments,  more  central  direction 
and  a  common  order  of  program  priorities." 


[From  the  Augtista  (Ga  )   Chronicle-Herald, 

May  24,   1970) 

President  Seeks   High  Seas  Treaty 

Washington.  (AP) — President  Nixon  pro- 
posed Saturday  that  all  nations  renounce 
claim  to  natural  resources  beyond  where  the 
high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters  and 
put  them  under  international  trusteeship. 

"At  issue,"  he  said  in  a  statement  propos- 
ing a  treaty,  "Is  whether  the  oceans  will  be 
used  rationally  and  equitably  and  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  or  whether  they  will  be- 
come an  arena  of  unrestrained  exploitation 
and  conflicting  jurisdictional  claims  in  which 
even  the  most  advantaged  states  will  be 
losers." 

The  200-meter  depth — about  656  feet — Is 
on  most  seabeds  of  the  world  the  outer  limit 
of  the  continental  shelf. 

John  R.  Stevenson.  State  Dejjartment  legal 
adviser,  told  newsmen  the  200-meter  dept^ 
varies  greatly  In  distance  from  the  shoreline 
but  averages  about  50  miles.  Off  California 
and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  they 
are  as  narrow  as  a  few  miles  and  oS  the 
United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Alaska  and  New 
England  they  are  several  hundred  miles 
w^ide. 

The  new  treaty  would  be  apart  from  the 
one  being  negotiated  to  limit  to  12  miles 
from  the  shore  the  sovereignty  a  nation  can 
claim  over  Its  ocean  boundaries.  The  United 
States  has  kept  to  its  three-mile  limit  but 
said  It  will  accept  the  12-mile  limit  if  enough 
nations  agree  to  It  and  the  treaty  provides 
for  free  navigation  through  InternatlonaJ 
straits. 

In  calling  on  all  nations  to  renounce  claim 
to  resources  beyond  the  continental  shelves, 
Nixon's  statement  said:  "the  United  States 
as  a  major  maritime  power  and  a  leader  In 
ocean  technology  to  unlock  the  riches  of  the 
ocean  has  a  special  responsibility  to  move 
this  effort  forward." 

The  treaty  would  set  up  an  international 
organization  which  would  "provide  for  the 
collection  of  substantial  mineral  royalties  to 
be  used  for  International  community  pur- 
poses, particularly  economic  assistance  to 
developing  countries." 

"It  should  also,"  Nixon  said,  "establish  gen- 
eral rules  to  prevent  unreasonable  Interfer- 
ence with  other  uses  of  the  ocean,  to  protect 
the  ocean  from  pollution,  to  assure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Investment  necessary  for  such 
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exploitation  and  to  provide  for  peaceful  and 
compulsory   settlement   of   disputes.  " 

Each  coastal  state  would  receive  a  share  of 
the  international  revenues  from  the  zone  in 
which  It  acts  as  trustee. 

Nixon  said  the  United  States  will  intro- 
duce specific  proposals  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Seabeds  Committee. 

Conceding  that  negotiation  of  such  a  com- 
plex treaty  may  take  some  time  despite  the 
urgency  of  the  problem,  Nixon  said:  "I  do 
not,  however,  believe  It  Is  either  necessary 
or  desirable  to  try  to  halt  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seabeds  beyond  a  depth  of 
200  meters  during  the  negotiating  process." 

"Accordingly,"  he  said,  "I  call  on  other 
nations  to  Join  the  United  States  In  an  In- 
terim policy.  I  suggest  that  all  permits  for 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  seabeds 
beyond  200  meters  be  Issued  subject  to  ths 
International  regime  agreed  upon." 

Nixon  suggested  that  "a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  derived  by  a  state  from 
exploitation  beyond  200  meters  during  this 
interim  period  should  be  turned  over  to 
an  appropriate  international  development 
agency  for  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries." 


FI'VE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  MUSEUM  IS 
FEATURED 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  splendid  and  relatively  new  museum 
in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  devoted  to  the  herit- 
age of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  In- 
dians— the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choc- 
taw, Creek,  and  Seminole. 

These  proud  tribes  were  removed  from 
their  original  homelands  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States  and  brouRht  into 
Indian  territory  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 
■With  them  they  brought  a  highly  de- 
veloped culture.  They  established  nations 
with  legislative  and  judicial  branches. 
They  established  and  operated  excellent 
public  schools.  Their  accomplishments 
have  been  outstanding  in  many  fields. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum  at 
Muskogee  contains  art,  documents, 
photographs,  clothing,  and  tools  which 
tell  the  story  of  these  great  people  and 
their  history.  The  Muskogee  museum  also 
features  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
work  by  present-day  artists  who  are 
members  of  these  tribes. 

I  was  delighted  Simday  to  find  an  ex- 
cellent story  on  this  museum  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  The  story  traces  the  efforts 
made  by  the  tribes  and  the  people  of 
Muskogee  in  gettine  the  museum  estab- 
lished, and  deals  at  length  with  its  fea- 
tures. I  would  like  to  have  this  story  by 
the  Oklahoman's  women's  editor.  Miss 
Joan  Gilmore,  appear  in  the  Record.  I 
am  only  disappointed  that  the  excellent 
color  pictures  which  accompanied  It  in 
the  newspaper  cannot  appear  also. 

The  article  follows: 

Indian   Heritage 
(By  Joan  Ollmore) 

High  on  a  wooded  hill,  overlooking  the 
land  of  the  people  for  whom  It's  named.  Is 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum.  Located 
on  Agency  Hill  In  Muskogee,  the  museum  Is 
housed  in  a  building  constructed  In  1875  as 
the  Union  Indian  Agency,  the  first  building 
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ever  erected  by  the  U.S.  government  for  the 
superlntendency  of  the  five  tribes — Cherokee, 
Seminole,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Creek. 

The  small  museum  is  a  treasure  house  of 
history.  Photographs,  clothes,  art  objects, 
documents  and  other  data  trace  the  history 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

In  the  last  century,  the  Creek  Nation  held 
ownership  of  the  building.  In  1909  It  was 
conveyed  to  Muskogee  for  park  purposes  and 
in  1944,  the  city  gave  it  to  the  U.S.  to  aid 
facilities  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  located 
near  the  building. 

During  the  early  1950's,  the  Da-Co-Tah 
Indian  Club  In  Muskogee,  with  membership 
of  women  who  trace  their  Indian  ancestry 
through  official  tribal  rolls,  began  working 
for  the  return  of  the  building  to  Muskogee. 
This  took  congressional  and  presidential  in- 
tercession but  was  accomplished  In  1954. 
Under  Da-Co-Tah  sponsorship,  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  Museum  was  Incorporated  In 
1955. 

The  museum  Is  managed  by  a  board  of 
nine  elective  and  seven  ex-offlcio  trustees, 
with  John  T.  Griffin  of  Muskogee  as  presl- 
dent.  Restoration  of  the  building  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  borne  by  the  membership 
fees. 

Official  opening  date  was  AprU  16,  1966.  By 
that  time,  some  $94,000  had  been  privately 
raised  for  restoration  of  the  building.  To  this 
day,  it  is  privately  maintained  by  donations, 
with  no  assistance  from  the  government  or 
a  foundation.  Nearly  300  volunteers,  male 
and  female,  donate  their  time  as  hostesses 
and  tour  guides  or  £is  sales  personnel  In  the 
gift  shop. 

The  first  level  contains  special  historical 
displays  for  each  tribe.  On  the  second  level 
are  a  library,  art  gallery  and  photo  room. 
Only  Items  pertaining  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  are  displayed. 

New  to  the  art  gallery  Is  a  clay  sculpture 
of  an  Indian  stick  ball  player,  on  loan  from 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tiger,  widow  of  the  late  Indian 
artist  who  died  before  It  was  completed. 
Nearly  Ufe-slze,  the  clay  flgtire  Is  the  largest 
Tiger  ever  attempted.  The  museum  board 
hopes  to  be  able  to  purchase  It  as  a  perma- 
nent exhibit. 

Other  sculpture  in  the  gallery  is  by  the 
famous  Indian  artist,  WlUard  Stone.  They 
represent  different  periods  In  his  work,  the 
earliest  being  represented  by  a  madonna  head 
done  In  1938.  The  artist  donated  the  wood 
sculpttu-e  to  the  museum  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Grant  Foreman,  esirly  civic  leader.  The  wood 
is  from  a  cedar  tree  on  the  Bacone  College 
campus.  The  tree  burned  and  had  to  be 
removed.  A  piece  of  Uie  wood  was  given  to 
Stone,  a  former  student. 

On  the  walls  of  the  gallery  are  numerous 
drawings,  water  colors  and  oils  of  and  by 
Indians  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Mrs. 
Spencer  Denton,  hostess  at  the  museum,  said, 
"The  museum  is  an  outlet  for  Indian  crafts, 
the  only  one  In  the  world  Just  for  those  of 
the  five  tribes.  We've  sold  nearly  $40,000 
worth  of  art  for  them  since  the  museum 
opened  four  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Paul  Rowsey  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  ■wife  of 
the  board  president,  leaders  in  the  continua- 
tion and  improvement  in  the  museum,  have 
secured  expert  help  In  their  art  gallery  dis- 
plays. Through  their  efforts,  Gloria  Schu- 
mann, a  nationEdly-known  artist  who  now 
lives  In  Muskogee,  consented  to  serve  as  con- 
sultant. She  arranged  the  circular  setting  for 
the  Tiger  statute  In  the  center  of  the  gallery. 

Miss  Schumann  has  become  so  Interested 
In  the  museum — and  the  Jerome  Tiger  sculp- 
ture— that  she's  agreed  to  donate  her  fee  for 
one  portrait  per  year  for  10  years  to  cover  the 
expense  of  puchaslng  it. 

The  lower  level  of  the  little  gem  of  a 
museum  is  a  marvelous  place  to  prowl  and 
browse.  The  gift  shop  is  located  on  this  floor, 
too.  A  nominal  admission  fee  Is  charged  but 
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It's  well  worth  the  price  to  enjoy— or  re- 
search— the  early  beginnings  of  Oklahoma 
history. 

You  can  even  bring  a  picnic  lunch  and  stay 
the  day.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Musetim 
Is  right  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  Oklahoma's 
prettiest  parks.  Honor  Heights. 

Small  museums  like  this  one  deserve  at^ten- 
tloo.  They  usually  represent  the  combined 
efforts  of  many  people  and  they  often  con- 
tain little  highlights  that  can't  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  loved  our  tour  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  Museum  on  Agency  Ellll. 
Next  time  you're  near  Muskogee,  give  It  a 
look-see.  We  think  you'll  like  it  too. 


EX-LAWYER  BOUND  FOR  INDIA 
MISSION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG      ' 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters,  an  international  or- 
ganization, has  its  world  headquarters  in 
my  district  at  8400  Pine  Road,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  This  is  a  private  missionary 
group  which  specializes  in  medical  health 
in  the  most  deprived  countries  of  the 
world.  Other  projects  include  the  train- 
ing of  local  people  to  handle  their  own 
medical  problems. 

This  is  a  nonproselytizing  order,  very 
modest,  and  one  that  is  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  every  human  being.  They  ask 
for  little  help  and  do  a  tremendous  job 
for  humanity. 

One  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  my 
congressional  district  is,  without  a  doubt. 
Sister  Anne  Cummins,  who  is  about  to  go 
to  India  as  a  sister  in  thi3  order.  Her 
activities  are  explained  in  the  following 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelpliia  Sunday  Bulletin  on  May  17, 
1970: 

Ex-La WTER,  Now  a  Nun,  Is  Bound  foe 
India   Mission 

(By  William  T.  Keough) 

Hannah  Mary  Cummins  gave  up  a  success- 
ful law  career  after  eight  years  of  practice  to 
become  a  nun. 

Now  she  Is  Sister  Anne  Cummins,  and 
preparing  to  go  to  India  on  May  27  to  co- 
ordinate 600  Catholic  medical  facilities  in 
that  country. 

"I  think  this  Is  the  kind  of  work  Christ 
would  do  if  He  were  on  earth  today."  she 
said.  "I  know  there  are  lots  of  problems  here 
and  In  other  nations,  but  the  problems  of 
India  are  so  vast  and  there  Is  such  misery 
there,  that  when  I  thought  about  It  I  knew 
Christ  would  want  me  to  go  there." 

She  said  she  feels  her  decision  to  go  to  In- 
dia Is  tied  Into  her  decision  to  give  up  her 
law  practice  two  years  ago  to  Join  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters  at  8400  Pine  road.  Pox 
Chase. 

rotTND  vocation 

"Something  came  over  me  that  made  me 
want  to  change  my  life,"  she  said.  "It's  really 
hard  to  explain.  St.  Paul  fell  from  a  horse 
and  changed  his  life.  I  made  a  retreat  and  I 
was  so  bowled  over  by  the  love  that  the  re- 
treat master  put  over  and  made  all  of  us  feel 
that  I  asked  myself,  "What  Is  thl  swhole 
marvelous  Christian  dimension  that  I  don't 
seem  to  feel?"  " 

Sister  Anne  was  brought  up  In  Northeast 
Philadelphia  and  sent  to  Presentation  Grade 
School  In  Cheltenham.  She  later  attended 
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St.  Joachim's  Graae  School  and  UtUe  Flower 
Catholic  High  School  where  she  played  on 
the  girls'  basketball  team. 

STUUIEB   KVENINGS 

She  took  a  Job  as  a  secretary  with  the  law 
firm  of  Obermayer.  Rebmann.  Maxwell  and 
Hlppel.  "When  I  saw  what  the  lawyers  were 
doing  I  decided  Id  rather  do  their  work  than 
be  a  secretary."  she  said. 

She  studied  evenings  at  St.  Joseph's  College 
and  at  Temple  University  Law  School.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  law  school  In  1960 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year. 

Prom  1961  to  1965  Sister  Anne  was  an  as- 
sistant attorney  general  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry.  She  was  an 
assistant  city  solicitor  of  Philadelphia  from 
1965  to  December.  1967  She  Joined  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters  in  1968. 

■My  legal  training  Is  very  useful  to  the 
order,"  she  said.  "It's  big  business  today  to 
mn  hospitals  and  missions. " 

SHK    HAS    A    OBEAM 

At  New  Delhi.  India,  she  wUl  work  with 
Edward  Naebert.  a  Lutheran  hospital  admin- 
istrator from  Canada,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Sun- 
daran.  a  Methodist  physician  from  India. 

We'll  be  coordinating  the  work  of  physi- 
cal therapists,  laboratory  technicians,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  doctors  and  nurses 
throughout  India."  she  said. 

"Part  of  our  work  will  be  to  provide  semi- 
nars m  hospital  administration  for  Indian 
lay  people."  she  added.  "We  also  want  to 
hold  seminars  In  personnel  management  as 
It  applies  to  hospitals  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  lots  of  people.  Eventually 
we  want  to  set  up  state  and  regional  boards 
of  coordinating  health  facilities.  I  know  some 
of  these  things  are  dreams.  But  they're  real 
dreams.  They're  very  real  to  me." 

A    BIG    JOB  I 

Her  assignment  m  India  is  for  an  indefinite 
length  Of  time,  Sister  Anne  said.  "But  when 
I  thmk  about  how  big  India  Is  and  how 
many  cultures  and  problems  It  has  It  seems 
to  me  the  need  for  missionaries  will  go  on 
there  lone  beyond  my  lifetime,"  she  added. 

She  said,  however,  that  nothing  would 
please  her  more  than  to  someday  be  able 
to  turn  her  Job  over  to  an  Indian  national. 

"If  Indian  nationals  can  replace  me  some- 
day, amen."  she  said.  "We  want  that.  That's 
what  missionaries  are  supposed  to  do.  If  we 
could  tram  Indian  nationals  to  carry  on  the 
work  then  my  work  there  would  be  finished 
and  I  could  mov^e  on  to  something  else." 


MR.  LAIRD  ON  THE  ABM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  I.  F.  Stone  appears  in  the  June  4, 
1970,  the  New  York  Renew  of  Books. 
Mr.  Stone's  rebuttal  to  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  Laird's  April  20  speech  at  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  is 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
debate  about  the  ABM  and  Soviet  versus 
U.S.  strategic  offensive  strength.  It  is 
tragic  that  this  debate  is  needlesslj' 
complicated  by  misleading  statements 
emanatln?  from  officials  of  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense. 
The  article  follows: 


Mkmo  to  the  AP  Editiors:   How  Laikd  Lied 

(By  I.  P.  Stone) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  recent  speech 

to   the   editors   of   the   Associated   Press   on 

AprU  20  recalls  a  legendary  exploit  in  mlll- 
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tary-polUical  annals:  the  villages  Prince  Po- 
temkln  built  for  Catherine  the  Great's  tour 
of  the  Russian  countryside.  Laird's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  bears 
about  as  much  relation  to  reality  as  the 
rosy-cheeked  peasants  trotted  out  for  In- 
spection by  the  delighted  and  bamboozled 
Empress. 

The  Inner  circle  of  the  Kremlin,  hearing 
from  Laird  that  the  U.S.  Is  In  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  second-rate  power,  that 
Its  nuclear  forces  have  declined  so  far  as  to 
put  us  (In  Laird's  words)  "literally  on  the 
edge  of  prudent  risk,"  must  wish— like  Cath- 
erine's courtiers — It  were  only  so. 

Secretary  Laird  began  his  address  by  com- 
mending himself  on  his  honesty.  "When  I 
assumed  office  fifteen  months  ago,"  he  told 
the  AP  editors  at  their  annual  luncheon, 
"I  Immediately  established  as  a  top  priority 
goal  the  restoration  of  credibility  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense."  Ever  since  he  assured 
them,  he  had  followed  "President  Nlxons 
desire  to  make  more  information  available 
to  the  American  people."'  Copies  of  his  ad- 
dress were  placed  beside  the  plates  of  the 
1,500  editors  who  heard  him,  and  they  were 
urged  to  take  the  copies  home  for  further 
dissemination.  Rarely  has  an  Administration 
been  so  anxious  to  spread  bad  news. 

I  have  preipared  this  article  as  II  to  serve 
as  a  memorandum  for  the  AP  editors  who 
heard  the  Secretary.  It  sums  up  one  Wash- 
ington newsman's  efforts  to  check  on  Laird's 
presentation.  The  hope  Is  that  AP  editors 
will  be  led  to  recheck  ail  of  this  for  them- 
selves, to  put  their  staff  men  onto  the  Penta- 
gon briefing  officers  and  the  documentary 
sources  herein  covered,  and  then  report  the 
results  of  their  own  investigation  to  their 
readers. 

The  Laird  address  struck  the  theme  of  an 
alarmist  campaign  soon  Joined  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  and  the  Pentagon's  chief  of 
research  and  development.  Dr.  John  S.  Pos- 
ter. The  Immediate  purpose  Is  to  stem  the 
growing  effort  In  Congress  to  block  the  iiBM 
and  MIRV.  The  Administration's  campaign 
also  reflects  a  fear  of  public  pressure  for  a 
moratorium  In  the  deployment  of  ABM  and 
MIRV  In  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
SALT  talks.  (The  Senate  on  April  9  voted 
72  to  6  for  a  resolution  urging  Nixon  to 
propose  a  mutual  freeze  on  strategic  nucle.ar 
weapons. )  A  measure  of  Laird's  frantic  mcod 
Is  the  memo  he  sent  his  Pentagon  aides  two 
days  after  the  AP  speech  stamped  "Secret 
Sensitive."'  The  text  which  leaked  to 
the    Washington    Post.    May    10.   said: 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  mis- 
leading and  even  erroneovis  Information  Is 
being  disseminated  concerning  our  nego- 
tiating positions  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  In  Vienna.  In  particular. 
informaUon  which  Indicates  the  desirablUty 
of  a  moratorium  on  MIRV  and  ABM  deploy- 
ment Is  harmful. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  have  been  Involved  in  Indicat- 
ing any  position  which  could  be  construed 
as  favorable  to  a  MIRV  or  ABM  deployment 
moratorium.  I  want  to  be  sure  you  under- 
stand, however,  there  must  be  no  specula- 
tion which  would  Indicate,  or  even  Imply, 
that  a  MIRV  or  ABM  deployment  moratorium 
Is  desirable." 

This  secret  memorandum  puts  In  perspec- 
tive the  alarms  which  followed  from  Dr. 
Poster  and  the  "White  House.  In  a  speech 
April  23,  Dr.  FVjster  told  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  now  Is  about  to  seize  world  tech- 
nological leadership  from  the  United  States." 
President  Nixon  In  a  briefing  that  evening 
for  Congressional  leaders  warned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  soon  become  the  greatest 
military  power  on  earth  and  then  "the 
American  position  in  Europe  and  the  Par 
East  will  crumble  overnight."*  This   cam- 
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palgn  hardly  provides  the  ideal  accompani- 
ment for  the  SALT  talks,  which  reopened  in 
Vienna  only  four  days  before  Laird  spoke. 
If  It  were  true  that  America  Is  In  such 
Imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  second-rate 
power,  we  ought  to  be  spending  billions  more 
on  arms,  not  talking  about  disarmament  or 
arms  limitation  at  Vienna.  That  seems  to 
be  the  message  Laird  is  trying  to  get  across. 
The  Washington  Post  In  a  brilliant  edi- 
torial May  1  has  already  exposed  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Poster's  alarms  rested  In  no  small 
part  on  two  sentences  from  a  recent  speech 
by  Soviet  Communist  Party  Leader  Brezhnev. 
These  were  quoted  out  of  cont«xt  as  If  he 
were  talking  about  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  Washington  Post  reproduced  the  pas- 
sages m  between  the  two  sentences  and  com- 
mented that  from  Dr.  Poster's  presentation, 
"you  could  hardly  have  guessed  that  the 
speech  was  made  by  party  chief  Brezhnev  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  an  award  for  su- 
perior production  to  the  Kharkov  tractor 
works,  or  that  It  was  entirely  devoted  to 
peaceful  Industrial  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress In  the  Soviet  Union."' »  Laird's  presenta- 
tion, as  we  shall  see.  Is  equally  selective. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Laird's  address  was  that 
"for  the  past  five  years  the  United  States  has 
virtually  been  In  neutral  gear  In  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  offensive  forces,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  Into  high  gear  In 
both  deployment  and  development  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons""  as  part  of  "a  major 
effort  since  1965  to  change  the  balance  of 
power.""  He  said,  "The  United  States  then, 
unlike  the  situation  today,  clearly  occupied 
a  superior  position." 

If  the  AP  editors  check  for  themselves  they 
will  find  It  Impossible  to  reconcile  this  over- 
all picture  with  the  figures  Laird  himself 
presented  to  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee only  a  month  before  his  AP  luncheon 
address.  A  good  place  to  start  In  checking 
this  Is  with  the  new  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  our  military  posture. 
They  were  released  Just  nine  days  after  the 
AP  luncheon.  Laird  gave  that  committee  the 
annual  comprehensive  review  that  every  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  been  making  to  Con- 
gress since  the  later  Elsenhower  years.  In 
this  Laird  "posture  statement,'"  at  page  6874, 
there  Is  a  table  comparing  the  number  of 
"force  loadings,"'  I.e.,  nuclear  warheads,  de- 
liverable by  the  two  superpowers.  Laird  told 
the  committee  the  Soviet  total  was  1,350 
compared  to  4.200  for  the  US.  We  had  more 
than  three  times  as  much  deliverable  nuclear 
destructive  power.  How  In  the  light  of  his 
own  figures  could  he  tell  the  AP  editors  we 
no  longer  had  superiority? 

Laird's  assertion  that  for  five  years  "the 
United  States  has  virtually  been  In  neutral 
gear  In  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive 
forces"  does  not  stand  up  under  examination. 
In  the  past  five  years,  for  example,  we  have 
expanded  the  number  of  warheads  on  our 
Polaris  fleet  by  250  percent.  La'rd  hides  this 
dramatic  expansion  by  the  way  he  puts  the 
comparative  figures  In  the  table  to  which 
we  have  Jurt  referred.  He  gives  the  figure  for 
SLBMs  (submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles) on  both  sides  In  "launchers.  "  He  gives 
the  Soviets  110  and  ourselves  656,  a  6-1  dis- 
parity In  our  favor.  But  If  the  figures  are 
gflven  not  In  launchers  but  In  the  number  of 
warheads  on  those  launchers,  the  disparity 
m  our  favor  Is  15-1.  How  can  our  deployment 
during  the  past  five  years  be  called  "virtually 
In  neutral  geax'"  when  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet  has  ex- 
panded so  dramatically  in  that  period? 

This  expansion  Is  given  added  Importance 
by  the  fears  that  Increasing  accuracy  may 
soon  make  all  land-based  missiles  vulnerable 
to  first  strike  attack,  no  matter  how  deeply 
buried  In  htu-dened  silos.  A  firart  strike  strate- 
gy, however.  Is  still  made  suicidal  by  the  fear 
of  retaliation  from  bombers  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  It  represents  a  huge  step 
forward  In  protecting  the  US  deterrent 
when  the  number  of  warheads  It  can  launch 
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from  undersea  has  been  Increased  so  enor- 
mously. I  did  not  become  aware  of  this  until 
Jane's  Weapons  Systems  1969-70,  a  new  pub- 
lication In  the  famous  Jane's  military  hand- 
books, arrived  recently  from  London.  At  the 
top  of  page  107  It  disclosed  that  448  of  the 
656  launchers  on  our  Polaris  fleet  are  now 
outfitted  with  the  A-3  missile.'  The  some- 
what earlier  Jane"s  Fighting  Ships  for  1969- 
70  had  already  disclosed  (at  page  387)  that 
the  A-3  missile,  "capable  of  delivering  an  ex- 
plosive force  of  between  0.7  and  1  megaton,"' 
has  three  separate  warheads. 

These  A-3  missiles  are  not  MIRVs,  i.e.,  mul- 
tiple Independently  targeted  "reentry  ve- 
hicles"" but  only  MRVs,  I.e.,  simply  multiple 
warheads  In  a  cluster.  But  they  triple  the 
punch  and  destructive  power  on  each  Polaris 
launcher.  There  are  no  similar  triple-headers 
yet  deployed  on  the  other  side. 

So  If  the  number  of  our  A-3  launchers  Is 
multiplied  by  three  and  added  to  the  re- 
maining single-warheads  on  the  208  A-2s, 
we  have  a  total  of  1,552  warheads  on  our 
fleet  as  compared  with  the  110  Laird  gives 
for  the  Soviets. 

The  A-3  also  represents  a  sharp  Increase  In 
range.  The  A-2  has  a  range  of  1500  miles; 
the  A-3,  2500.  According  to  Jane"s  Weapons 
Systems  this  Is  the  result  of  "a  major  re- 
engineering  of  the  basic  missile  to  achieve  a 
60  percent  Increase  In  range  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight  and  dimensions  as 
the  A-2  model." '  "It  has  been  calculated." 
says  the  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Arma- 
ments and  Disarmament  (p.  102),  "that  re- 
placing the  A-1  with  the  A-2  results  In  dou- 
bling the  target  area.  The  A-3  expands  the 
A-l  target  area  by  a  factor  of  six.  Polaris  A-3 
also  provides  six  times  as  much  ocean  for  the 
submarine  to  hide  In."  That  Is  hardly  stand- 
ing still.  When  Pentagon  press  spokesman 
Jerry  W.  Prledhelm  chimed  Into  the  Laird 
alarm  campaign  with  a  "background"  press 
conference  on  April  23,  he  unintentionally 
revealed  that  even  the  latest  model  Soviet 
subs  are  far  behind  ours  In  range.  He  said 
he  would  "not  be  surprised'"  If  there  were  at 
least  one  of  the  latest  model  Soviet  nuclear 
'"Yankee-class"" — the  Pentagons  own  Pen- 
tagonlstlc  term — subs  cruising  offshore  In  the 
Atlantic  within  1200  to  1500  miles  of  the 
United  States,  the  maxlmimi  range  of  Its 
missiles."  "That  Is  roughly  half  the  range  of 
the  Polaris  A-3.  No  the  Soviets  are  far  be- 
hind us  In  range,  too. 

The  Prledhelm  background  conference  In- 
advertently disclosed  another  area  In  which 
Laird  was  less  than  candid.  Prledhelm  showed 
color  pictures  of  a  Soviet  multiple  warhead 
(not  MIRV  but  MRV)  test.  Laird  did  not  tell 
the  AP  editors  that  while  the  Russlams  are 
just  beginning  to  test  MRVs,  we  began  to 
test  MIRVs  two  years  ago  •  and  will  soon 
begin  deploying  them.  The  Mlnuteman  3 
with  three  Independently  targeted  (MIRV) 
warheads  Is  scheduled  for  deployment  In 
June.  And  the  Poseidon  missile,  which  can 
carry  from  ten  to  fourteen  independently 
targeted  warheads.  Is  to  begin  replacing  the 
Polaris  A-3  on  our  nuclear  submarines  next 
January. 

Far  from  being  In  neutral  gear,  the  Navy 
seems  to  be  moving  full  speed  ahead.  It 
already  has  under  development  a  new  under- 
water monster  as  a  successor  to  Poseidon.  It 
is  building  a  test  and  evaluation  submarine 
for  a  ULMS  ( Improved  Underwater  Launched 
Missile  System).  This  submarine,  as  the  new 
edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  describes  It,' 
"would  be  'on  station,'  i.e.,  capable  of  target- 
ing major  Soviet  cities  and  military  com- 
plexes, even  before  It  cleared  harbour  and 
would  have  an  operating  area  which  Includes 
most  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans."  This  deployment  for  a  missile  sub- 
marine, Jane's  adds,  "would  make  such  a 
craft  virtually  Invulnerable  to  any  Soviet 
ASW   (anti-submarine  warfare]   threat." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition,  while  the  Poseidon  missile 
"has  double  the  payload  and  twice  the  ac- 
curacy" of  the  A-3,  the  longer  range  missile 
being  developed  for  ULMS  "could  be  a  com- 
pletely new  weapon  or  an  Improved  version 
of  the  Poseidon.'""  On  April  30,  during  the 
debate  on  the  1971  defense  authorization  bill, 
Congresman  Leggett  (D.,  Cal.).  one  of  the 
"Fearless  Five"  dissidents  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  revealed  for  the 
first  time  that  the  ULMS  would  have  24  mis- 
sile launchers  as  against  the  16  on  Polaris. 
How  can  our  strategic  weapons  program  be 
termed  In  neutral  gear  with  such  momentous 
projects  under  way? 

Indeed  by  the  mid-1970s  the  Soviets  will 
find  themselves  even  more  behind  than  now 
unless  a  freeze  Is  negotiated  or  they  step  up 
the  pace  of  their  arms  effort  very  sharply. 
The  latest  Strategic  Survey  Just  Issued  by 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Analysis  In  Lon- 
don says  that  by  1975  the  number  of  de- 
liverable nuclear  warheads  In  the  American 
strategic  arsenal  will  be  "about  11,000"  while 
the  Soviet,  "which  has  already  begun  to  de- 
velop its  own  multiple  warhead  system,  could 
presumably  Increase  Its  numerical  strength 
by  seme  similar  percentage.""  If  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Soviet  force  Is  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  U.S.  the  Soviets  will  have  some 
5,000  deliverable  nuclear  warheads  by  1975,  or 
less  than  half  as  many  as  the  U.S.  That,  too, 
doesn't  sound  like  we  are  In  low  gear. 

The  AP  editors  can  see  Just  how  far  be- 
hind the  Soviets  are,  and  how  thoroughly 
they  were  being  g^uUed  by  Laird,  If  they  re- 
check  for  themselves  the  two-page  "balance 
sheet"  Laird  gave  them  to  show  what  has 
happened  In  the  last  five  years  to  the  stra- 
tegic balance  between  the  US  and  the  USSR. 
The  balance  sheet  shows  that  the  Soviets 
are  indeed  overtaking  us  In  numbers  of 
land-based  missiles — but  It  also  discloses  In- 
advertently how  many  of  their  missiles  are 
types  we  consider  obsolete.  A  re-examlna- 
tlon  and  recheck  of  the  balance  sheet  will 
also  throw  some  fresh  light  on  that  buga- 
boo, the  Soviet  SS-9  missile,  the  15  to  25 
MT  monster,  which  Is  now  supposed  to 
threaten  us  with  a  first  strike. 

Laird  began  by  saying  that  In  1965  the 
Soviets  had  "about  220  launchers  for  the 
relatively  old-fashioned  missiles — SS-6s.  SS- 
7s,  and  SS-8s — somewhat  similar  to  our  Ti- 
tan. We  had  54  Titans  In  the  inventory  at 
that  time."  We  have  the  same  number  now. 
Laird  says  that  "In  this  category  of  old- 
fashioned  multi-megaton  weapons'"  the  So- 
viets still  have  a  4-1  advantage.  Then  he 
says  that  In  1965  the  Soviets  had  no  SS-9s 
whereas  today  they  have  220  with  at  least 
60  more  under  construction,  while  we  have 
no  counterpart:  '"So  In  this  area  the  Soviets 
have  and  vrill  maintain  a  monopoly."' 

I  went  back  and  reread  that  opening  sec- 
tion of  the  Laird  balance  sheet  with  fresh 
understanding  after  I  stumbled  on  a  re- 
vealing passage  in  Part  I  of  the  new  House 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings  on  the 
1971  defense  budget  which  were  released 
Just  two  days  after  Laird's  speech  to  the 
AP.  In  Part  I  of  the  hearings,  at  pages  536 
and  597,  the  AP  editors  will  find  this  col- 
loquy. The  questions  (and  the  astringent 
final  comment)  were  by  Congressman  John 
J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  a  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Is  the  SS-9  a  liquid-fueled 
missile? 

General  John  D.  Rtan,  Chief  of  Staff,  US 
Air  Force.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Are  there  not  tremendous  lo- 
gistical problems  connected  with  the  launch- 
ing of  a  missile  like  this? 

General  Ryan.  Our  Titan  II  Is  also  a  liq- 
uid-fueled missile. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  TiiaX  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
changed. 

TTils  colloquy  Is  revealing  In  three  wajrs. 
It  brings  sharply  to  attention  that  the  SS-9 
Is  liquid-fueled.  Except  for  Titan  11,  all  our 
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other  liquid-fueled  missiles — Atlas,  Thor, 
Jupiter,  and  Titan  I — were  phased  out  long 
ago.  In  the  second  place  General  Ryan  did 
not  deny  It  when  Representative  Rhodes 
said  there  were  "tremendous  logistical  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  launching  of  a  mis- 
sile like  this."  He  merely  replied  that  Titan 
n  was  also  liquid-fueled.  Nor  did  General 
Ryan  deny  the  implication  of  Representa- 
tive Rhode's  final  remark,  "That  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  changed."  So  the  SS-9  turns 
out  to  be  of  a  type  we  abandaned  long  ago 
as  cumbersome  and  Inefficient. 

Indeed,  r\immaglng  around  In  past  hear- 
ings, I  found  the  SS-9  described  as  an  Imi- 
tation of  the  Titan  11.  More  than  two  years, 
ago.  when  the  SS-9  was  stUl  classified.  Dr. 
Foster,  then  as  now  the  Pentagon's  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Status  of  US  Strategic  Power," 
"I  find  the  Soviets  reacting  to  our  moves.  We 
have  deployed  a  Titan  I  and  then  subse- 
quently a  Titan  n  In  a  hard  silo.  TTie  Soviet 
Union  has  followed  with  the  deployment  of 
most  recently  the  [deleted)  which  Is  very 
similar  to  Titan  11."'  The  deletion  could  have 
referred  only  to  the  SS-9,  and  I  have  been 
so  assured  by  an  Informed  source.  The  rea- 
son we  allow  the  Soviets  a  virtual  monop- 
oly— as  Laird  puts  It — In  this  type  of  missile 
Is  that  we  consider  It  outmoded. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Pentagon  was  boasting 
of  our  superiority  In  developing  the  solid- 
fuel  missile.  But  when  I  asked  the  briefing 
officer  In  the  Pentagon  who  specializes  In  this 
question  whether  the  liquid-fuel  missile  was 
as  efficient  as  the  solid-fuel,  I  was  assured, 
to  my  bewilderment  and  surprise,  that  It 
was.  But  when  I  pulled  off  the  shelf  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  manual  on  Aerospace  Weapons 
Systems"  and  read  the  passage  which  fol- 
lows, he  said  he  meant  his  answer  In  a  very 
strict  sense.  Liquid  fuel  Indeed  has  more 
thrtist  than  solid  fuel  but  this  advantage  is 
outweighed  by  the  other  disadvantages  It 
Imposes  on  missiles  fueled  by  It.  This  Is  what 
the  ROTC  manual  says: 

"None  of  the  early  Uquld  propellant  mis- 
siles are  satisfactory  for  the  popular  concept 
of  "push  button"  warfare  since  they  lack 
stability  of  fuel  and  require  considerable 
human  attention  In  their  preparations  for 
laimching.  Other  disadvantages  are  the  lack 
of  moblUty,  large  size,  and  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Continued  research,  utilizing  les- 
sons learned  In  the  use  of  the  Uquid-pro- 
peUant  ICBMs  and  IRBMs,  resulted  In  the 
production  of  the  SM-8  Mlnuteman. 

"MobUlty,  hardening  (of  the  silo  In  which 
the  missile  Is  placed  to  make  It  less  vulner- 
able to  attack) ,  quicker  firing,  lighter  weight, 
smaller  size  and  lower  cost  make  the  Mmute- 
man  almost  a  different  weapon  compared  to 
the  other,  first  generation,  baUlstlc  missiles. 
The  three-stage  solid-fueled  Mlnuteman  was 
developed  to  be  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  In  hardened  underground  silos 
or  moimted  on  mobile  railroad  cars  traveling 
over  the  nation's  vast  railway  system.  (Will 
the  passenger  soon  lose  his  train  to  the  mis- 
sile? IFS.)  Its  solid  fuel  also  permits  It  to  be 
loaded  and  ready  to  be  launched  In  seconds 
tf  necessary,  since  the  entire  countdown  can 
be  completed  In  advance,  leaving  only  the 
actual  firing  to  be  actuated  on  signal.  Even 
the  firing  signal  can  be  given  by  remote 
control." 

With  this  as  background  we  are  better  able 
to  assess  Laird's  balance  sheet  of  land-based 
missiles.  He  gives  the  Soviets  a  total  of  1240 
land-based  missile  launchers.  He  divides 
them  into  three  categories.  The  flrst  Is  made 
up  of  220  of  what  he  calls  the  '"relatively  old- 
fashioned  missUes — S&-6b,  SS-7s,  and 
SS-Ss — somewhat  similar  to  our  Titan."' 
These  seem  to  be  what  might  be  called  Model 
T  missiles.  The  Pentagon  press  office  told  me 
that  none  of  them  were  In  hard  sUos.  (It 
took  all  of  an  afternoon  to  get  Information 
on  the  SS-6.  Apparently  It  Is  not  Included 
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In  the  manual  on  Soviet  missUry  used  by 
the  Pentagon  press  office.  The  briefing  officer 
who  finally  answered  my  question  about  It 
said  it  look  so  long  to  answer  because  the 
SS-6  Is  now  regarded  as  a  space  launch 
booster  rather  than  as  a  weapon!)  So  220 
of  the  1240  Laird  gives  the  Russians  are  the 
earliest,  most  cumbersome,  and  most  vulner- 
able type  of  rocket,  resembling  our  Atlas  or 
our  Titan  I. 

The  second  categorj-  is  the  SS-9  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Is  a  larger  version  of 
the  Tntan  U.  The  size  of  the  Titan  n  war- 
head is  classified  but  it  has  generally  been  de- 
scribed as  between  5  and  10  megatons.  The 
SS-9  is  described  by  Laird  as  between  15  and 
25  megatons.  It  is  not  the  early  type  of 
liquid-fuel  rocket.  It  is  fueled  by  "storable 
liquid"  like  Titan  II.  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Seamans  explained  "  later  in  the  col- 
loquy with  Representative  Rhodes,  and  as 
Rhodes  understood.  Storable  liquid  repre- 
sents a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
original  liquid  fuel.  But  neither  General 
Ryan  nor  Secretary  Seamans  denied  that 
there  were  great  logistical  difficulties  In  the 
use  of  storable  liquid.  The  whole  subject  is 
wrapped  In  secrecy  but  as  one  expwrt  told  me. 
"It's  not  like  solid  where  you  can  pour  it  and 
forget  it.  like  concrete."  The  liquid  Is  highly 
corrosive:  the  plumbing  has  to  be  flushed  out 
from  time  to  time:  the  firing  may  require 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  firing  is  not 
virtually  Inst&ntaxieous,  as  with  the  solid- 
fuel  rocket. 

Some  light  on  the  difficulties  Congressman 
Rhodes  may  have  had  In  mind  may  be  found 
In  McNamara's  ix:>stiire  statement  of  January 
23.  1967.  He  said  the  US  was  keeping  Us 
fiity-four  Titan  missiles  for  a  few  more  years 
because  their  610O-mUe  ranee  enabled  them 
to  reach  certain  targets  In  the  USSR  beyond 
the  range  of  the  then  current  Minuteman 
but  that  the  same  targets  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  new  Minuteman  3  ar.d 
Poseidon  "The  Titan  II."  McNamara  report- 
ed, "is  very  expensive  to  operate,  at  least 
$600,000  per  missile  ann\ially  and  probably 
closer  to  SI  million  when  the  Indirect  costs 
of  this  relatively  small  force  are  considered  " 
He  spoke  of  the  need  to  buy  boosters  for 
"testing  and  reliability  demonstration"  and 
of  "six  follow-on  tests  per  year."  i.e..  one 
every  two  months.  If  the  SS-9  is  like  our 
Tlt-an  II.  it  might  best  be  described  as  an 
Edsel  So  a  total  of  440.  or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  1240  land-based  missiles  with  which 
Laird  credits  the  Soviets  are  of  the  older 
variety,  ranging  from  5  to  25  megatons,  try- 
ing to  make  up  in  me^atonna^e  for  what 
they  lack  in  Sesiblllty  of  handling  and  In 
accuracy. 

The  third  category  of  land-based  missiles 
with  which  Laird  deals  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  like  Minuteman  "In  1965."  he  said  in 
his  balance  sheet,  "the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
[Italics  in  original!  relatively  small  ICBM 
launcher  comparable  to  our  Minuteman. 
.  .  .  Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  800 
such  launchers  operational,  and  a  projected 
force  that  could  exceed  1.000  within  the  next 
two  years.  These  launchers  include  both  the 
SS-11  and  SS-13  missiles."  This  sounds  as 
though  the  Soviets  have  almost  caught  up 
with  us  in  the  small  solid-fuel  missile  like 
Minuteman.  of  which  we  have  1,000  But 
thOFe  who  look  more  closely — and  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  look  very  closely  at  everything 
Laird  says — will  see  that  while  he  gave  the 
Impression  the^e  missiles  were  solid  fuel  he 
did  not  say  so  explicitly. 

The  misleading  impression  was  created  by 
saying  that  the  Soviet  missiles  were  like  Min- 
uteman, and  the  Impression  was  strength- 
ened by  the  way  the  Pentagon  prets  office 
handled  inquiries  about  it.  The  briefing  offi- 
cer who  gives  out  information  about  Soviet 
missiles  insisted  over  and  over  again  to  me 
in  two  days  of  telephone  calls  that  of  the  two 
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types  Laird  mentioned— the  SS-11  and  the 
SS-13 — the  first  was  solid  fuel  and  the  sec- 
ond was  classified.  The  fact  that  descriptive 
details  about  the  later  model  were  classified 
led  one  to  believe  that  It  must  be  more  ad- 
vanced— solid  fuel  or  better. 

I  told  the  briefing  officer  I  had  difficulty 
reconciling  this  with  Jane's  Weapons  Sys- 
tems and  with  the  new  Strategic  Survey  by 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In  Lon- 
don. The  former  (at  page  629)  merely  said, 
"There  is  some  evidence  that  (Soviet)  mis- 
siles using  solid  fuel  motors  are  in  a  late 
stage  of  development  and  these  have  faster 
reaction  times,"  i.e..  than  the  liquid-fuel 
missiles.  The  somewhat  more  recent  Stra- 
tegic Survey  went  a  little  further  and  said, 
"The  first  Soviet  solid-fueled  missile  is  al- 
ready being  deployed."  Eight  hundred  mis- 
siles cannot  be  deployed  overnight,  like  toy 
soldiers.  The  silos  take  many  months  of  con- 
struction, and  are  clearly  visible  by  recon- 
naissance satellites.  But  the  Pentagon  press 
officer  retorted  scornfully  that  Laird's  word 
was  better  than  Jane's  and  the  ISS. 

After  picking  up  considerable  evidence, 
oral  and  written;  to  the  contrary,  I  finally 
accused  the  briefing  officer  of  giving  out 
false  information,  though  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly. "I  know  you  fellows  have  a  Job  to  do," 
I  said,  'but  I  did  not  think  you  would  give  a 
false  answer  to  a  direct  question.  I  think  the 
handbook  you  are  using  on  Soviet  missiles  is 
phonied  up."  This  led  to  an  angry  outburst 
in  which  he  said  he  would  inform  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin.  the  Pentagons  Information  chief, 
of  my  charges.  I  said  I  welcomed  that  and 
would  like  Henkin  to  call  me.  Within  ten 
minutes,  the  same  briefing  officer  called  back 
apologetically  and  said  that  Laird  himself 
in  testimony  last  year  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  described  the  SS- 
11  as  liquid,  not  solid  fuel,  and  the  SS-13  as 
solid  fuel.  I  had  myself  discovered  this  pas- 
sage the  night  before  and  was  preparing  to 
tise  it  against  the  Pentagon. 

The  incident  shows  how  easily  a  reporter 
may  be  misled  by  the  Pentagon  press  office 
If  he  does  not  do  a  good  deal  of  Independent 
research  on  his  own.  According  to  the  brief- 
ing officer,  the  handbook  he  was  using  was 
revised  as  a  result  of  this  exchange  to  make 
it  conform  with  Laird's  earlier  testimony.  AP 
editors  can  find  this  testimony  for  them- 
selves on  page  8  of  the  special  briefing,  "Safe- 
guard Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  System,"  May  22, 
1969,  before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Laird  said: 

"Currently  about  two-thirds  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  consists  of  SS-lls.  a  small  Mln- 
uteman-slzed,  liquid  fuel  missile.  With  Us 
currently  estimated  warhead  yield  and  &c- 
curacy,  this  weapon  does  not  pose  a  threat  to 
our  Minuteman  forces.  The  Soviets  have  Just 
started  to  deploy  a  new  solid-fuel  ICBM,  the 
SS-13.  But  again  this  missile,  with  an  even 
smaller  warhead  yield  and  no  better  accuracy, 
constitutes  even  less  of  a  threat  than  the 
SS-11  to  our  Minuteman  force." 

So  it  is  obvious  from  Laird's  own  testimony 
that  most  of  the  800  'Mlnuteman-t^'pe"  mis- 
siles to  which  he  referred  in  the  speech  to  the 
AP  are  liquid-fuel  missiles  inferior  to  our 
Minuteman.  They  have  Just  begun  to  deploy 
a  solid-fuel  missile  like  Minuteman  while  we 
are  about  to  deploy  Minuteman  3,  which  will 
carry  three  MIRVed  warheads.. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  taking  apart 
all  the  half-truths  and  disingenuous  non- 
sense In  the  Laird  speech.  But  I  wotild  like 
to  touch  on  two  points,  one  melodramatic, 
the  other  fundamental.  The  former  is  in  that 
portion  of  his  balance  sheet  where  he  says 
that  the  Soviets  have  tested  a  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System  "and  could 
have  an  operational  version  already  deployed" 
while  the  US  has  "developed  nothing  com- 
parable "  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  tells  me  that  not 
a  single  operational  analysis  at  the  Pentagon 
has  shown  that  an  FOBS  has  military  value 
for  the  US.  I  would  like  to  see  AP  editors 
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check  this  out  for  themselves  through  their 
own  sources. 

A  more  fundamental  point  is  raised  by 
Laird's  assertion,  which  made  sensational 
headlines,  that  while  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
virtually  quadrupled  the  total  megatonnage 
In  Us  strategic  offensive  force,"  the  US  In  that 
same  five-year  period  "reduced  its  megaton- 
nage by  more  than  40  percent."  This  makes  it 
sound  as  if  we  are  falling  fearfully  behind.  In 
fact,  these  tigures  are  only  an  index  of  Soviet 
technological  backwardness, 

"More  popular  attention  has  traditionally 
been  given,"  says  the  latest  Strategic  Survey 
by  the  institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  "to 
the  explosive  power  (yield')  of  nuclear  war- 
heads than  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
can  be  delivered.  Tet.  when  blast  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  effectiveness  (as  It  Is  when  attacking 
missile  silos ).  the  effects  of  Improving  ac- 
cur.ujv  are  dramatically  greater  than  the 
effects  of  increasing  yield.  .  .  .  (I)mprove- 
ments  in  the  accuracy  with  which  warheads 
are  delivered  have  something  like  five  to  six 
times  more  effect  than  do  proportional  in- 
creases in  the  yield  of  the  warheads  them- 
selves. Doubling  the  accuracy  thus  has  about 
the  same  effect  as  multiplying  the  yield  by 
ten.  .  .  .  (Once  high  accuracy  has  been 
achieved  by  a  missile  system  with  small  war- 
heads (50  to  100  kllotons),  small  Increases 
In  that  accuracy  will  produce  large  Increases 
m  effectiveness."  This  Is  why  the  U,S.,  In- 
stead of  Increasing  the  number  of  its  missiles, 
has  been  Improving  their  accuracy,  and  why 
wo  (and  the  Russians,  too,  though  more 
slowly)  have  been  moving  steadily  In  the 
direction  of  smaller  warheads. 

A  concluding  observation  from  the  Strate- 
gic Survey  will  make  this  clearer.  It  sav-s 
improving  the  CEP  "  of  a  5  megaton  warhead 
from  3,000  to  1,500  feet  gives  about  a  20  per- 
cent increase  in  the  probability  of  destroying 
a  hardened  silo,  while  improving  the  CEP 
of  a  200  klloton  warhead  from  1500  feet  to 
750  feet  gives  about  a  50  percent  Increase 
in  that  probabinty.  The  200  klloton  weapon 
is  superior  In  this  sense  to  a  5  megaton 
weapon,  though  the  latter  has  25  times  Its 
explosive  power  or  megatonnage! 

It  Is  the  improvement  in  accuracy  and 
guidance  which  is  threatening  to  make  the 
land -based  missile  obsolete,  by  rendering  It 
vulnerable  in  the  near  future  to  direct  at- 
tack. In  this  race  the  US.  by  every  indication, 
is  ahead  Dr  Herbert  York,  former  heed  of 
research  and  engineering  at  the  Penta- 
gon, hps  said  that  accuracy  has  increased 
400-fold  since  the  V-2  and  tenfold  since  the 
ICBM  procram  was  Initiated  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  that  a  twofold  further  increase  In 
accuracy  would  make  the  MIRVed  Minute- 
man  a  first  strike  weapon,  and  a  fotirfold 
increase  would  make  a  first  strike  weapon  of 
Poseidon.  "It  Is  very  easy,"  he  said  of  this 
picture,  "to  imagine  what  the  Russian  Oas- 
sandras  are  saying."  " 

The  most  dramatic  development  ahead  is 
In  our  ABRES  (Advanced  Ballistic  Missile 
Reentry  System)  program,  now  funded  at 
$105  million,  which  would  put  maneuverable 
wings  on  the  missile  and  a  guidance  system 
mapper  In  its  cone  to  adjust  its  flight  path, 
enabling  it  to  home  In  on  the  target."  The 
view  from  the  other  side  Is  more  fearful 
than  anything  Laird  painted  for  the  AP 
editors  because  If  you  add  Improved  ac- 
curacy and  guidance  to  the  vast  mtiltlpllca- 
tlon  of  our  warheads  by  MIRV,  the  Soviets 
axe  In  more  imminent  danger  than  we.  The 
chances  are  that  we,  rather  than  they,  will 
be  the  first  to  achieve  a  first  strike  capacity. 
The  whole  alarmist  campaign  launched  by 
Laird,  Foster,  and  Nixon  Is  pitched  to  the 
maintenance  of  superiority  whereas  early  In 
the  Administration  Nixon  had  promised  to 
base  arms  policy  on  "sufficiency."  Both  sides 
now  have  more  than  ample  power  for  deter- 
rence. If  sujjertortty  Is  Co  become  the  goal, 
then  neither  side  will  ever  have  a  stxffidency. 
Endless  arms  race  at  ever  greater  cost  Is  the 
prospect. 
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The  SALT  talks  must  fall  If  this  Is  how 
the  Nixon  Administration  approaches  them. 
The  AP's  editors  owe  It  to  themselves  and 
their  readers  to  recheck  Laird's  alarms  and 
explain  their  significance  for  the  arms  race 
and  SALT. 

rOOTNOTES 

'Bernard  Nossiter,  Washington  Post,  May 
10.  James  Reston,  in  The  New  York  Times, 
May  11,  said  that  his  paper  had  received  a 
copy  of  the  same  recent  memorandum  but 
had  decided  not  to  publish  It.  "The  Incident 
suggests,"  he  commented,  "that  the  oppo- 
sition within  the  Pentagon  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  even  highly  classified  doc- 
uments are  being  purloined  and  distributed 
to  the  press."  If  the  presstire  rises.  The  New 
York  Times  may  even  begin  to  print  them. 

■  Evans  and  Novack,  Washington  Post, 
April  27.  See  also  John  W.  Finney's  account 
of  the  same  briefing  In  The  New  York  Times, 
April  28.  Notes  taken  by  those  present  are 
circulating  wltli  White  House  permission  on 
Capllol  HIU.  and  have  even  reached  my  of- 
fice. 

'See  also  the  eqioally  hard-hitting  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  April  22  on  the  Laird 
speech  to  the  AP. 

•"There  are  a  total  of  336  A-3  and  208 
A-2  missiles  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  fleet. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  A-3s  are  assigned 
to  the  Paclflc  fleet."  Jane's  WeapKjns  Sys- 
tems 1969-70.  First  year  of  Issue.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Company,  Ltd.  London, 
1970. 

'p.  106. 

•The  Pentagon  sees  Soviet  submarines  off 
our  coast  every  spring  before  the  aimual  de- 
fense authorization  bills  come  up  In  Oon- 
grress.  It  Is  curious  In  this  case,  however,  that 
Friedhelm  did  not  say  a  nuclear  sub  had 
been  spwtted  but  only  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  If  one  were  there!  When  we  asked 
how  many  nuclear  subs  we  had  cruising  in 
the  Atlantic  we  were  told  this  was  clafislfied. 
When  we  asked  why  It  was  classified,  we 
were  told  "because  we  don't  disclose  that 
sort  of  Information" ! 

■  The  first  flight  test  of  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile, which  Is  MIRVed,  according  to  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  1969-70,  p.  387,  was  as  far 
back  as  August  16,  1968. 

•  Foreword  to  the  1969-70  volume,  p.  76. 

•  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  1969-70,  p.  387. 
"Parti,  p.  110. 

"May  1961,  still  the  only  edition  publicly 
available,  published  by  the  Air  University, 
pp.  26-7. 

i^See  Part  I,  page  597,  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  the  1971  de- 
fense budget. 

"Circular  Error  Probable.  "This  Is  the 
radius  of  a  circle,"  The  Survey  explains, 
"centered  on  the  exact  target,  within  which 
50  percent  of  the  warheads  delivered  by  that 
type  of  missile  can  be  expected  to  fall." 

"See  page  41,  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World 
Armaments  and  Disarmament,  1968  69. 

"This  Is  what  the  Strategic  Survey  al- 
ludee  to  when  It  says  (p.  32),  "The  develop- 
ment of  terminal  guidance  systems,  which 
allow  the  Individual  warhead  to  be  stored 
during  reentry  and  which  alone  would  be 
capable  of  achieving  a  CEP  as  small  as  750 
feet.  Is  thus  of  particular  Importance  In  the 
case  of  missiles  with  smaller  warheads." 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK  ANNOUNCES 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   re- 
tirement of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
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John  McCormack  will  deprive  this  House 
and  this  Nation  of  the  services  of  a  great 
American.  All  of  us  in  Congress,  espe- 
cially those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  New  England 
congressional  delegation,  know  what  this 
gentleman  has  done  for  our  country  and 
how  much  he  will  be  missed. 

John  McCormack  has  provided  effec- 
tive representation  for  his  constituents 
since  1928.  He  has  led  the  fight  for  every 
major  piece  of  social  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress  in  the  last  40  years. 
His  record  as  a  Democrat  and  as  an 
American  is  truly  outstanding. 

John  McCormack  is  loved  by  his 
friends  and  respected  by  his  adversaries. 
This  is  the  highest  tribute  a  man  can 
be  paid  in  Congress,  and  John  McCor- 
BtACK  richly  deserves  it. 

For  all  he  has  done  for  this  Nation, 
for  all  he  has  meant  to  this  Congress, 
I  can  only  say,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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PERSPECTIVE,  NOT  PARTISANSHIP, 
NEEDED  IN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  political  parties  and  partisan- 
ship have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
our  system  of  government.  Partisans 
make  our  electoral  system  work.  But 
there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  partisan- 
ship. Engaging  in  scare  tactics  for  parti- 
san advantage  is  not  the  role  which  the 
leadership  of  either  party  in  Congress 
should  engage,  particularly  where  the 
economy  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  yester- 
day's joint  press  conference  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  majority  leaders  was  the 
occasion  for  the  Democratic  leaders  to 
announce  their  opposition  to  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion tax  on  lead  additives  in  gasoline  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Thus  the  lesuler- 
ship  on  the  other  side  is  again  playing 
the  budget  busting  game  that  created  our 
economic  problems  in  the  first  place. 

They  oppose  taxes  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  push  up  appropriations — such 
as  the  recent  action  on  the  flCKsr  adding 
$350  million  to  the  independent  ofiQces- 
HUD  appropriations.  It  was  this  policy 
of  not  paying  for  Government  activities 
which  created  the  massive  deficits — for 
example.  $25,161  billion  in  1968 — infla- 
tionary pressures,  and  the  tight  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  1960's  that  led  to  the 
current  situation.  Given  the  actions  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House  in 
this  Congress,  it  would  appear  that  their 
prescription  for  the  current  economic 
situation  is  more  of  the  same. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  yesterday  by  John  O'Riley,  it  is 
important  in  economics,  as  in  life,  to 
keep  things  in  perspective.  If  one's  pur- 
pose is  partisan  advantage,  a  stable  per- 
spective on  the  economy  may  be  particu- 
larly hard  to  achieve.  The  total  economic 
situation,  however,  needs  to  be  kept  in 
perspective.  The  following  are  some  sali- 


ent facts  which  I  believe  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 

INDUSTHIAI.   OtJTFUT 

Since  the  peak  period  of  July  1969,  in- 
dustrial output  is  down  2.4  percent.  This 
is  not  a  large  drop.  Even  the  slight  re- 
cession of  1960-61  saw  it  contract  nearly 
6  percent. 

PERSONAL   INCOME 

This  is  the  primary  measure  of  public 
buying  power.  Last  month  it  went  above 
$800  billion  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
Furthermore,  it  is  being  expanded  this 
year  by  bigger  social  security  payments, 
higher  pay  for  Government  workers,  and 
higher  wages  and  salaries  for  private 
sector  workers. 

CROSS    NATIONAL    PRODtJCT 

The  GNP,  our  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  the  economy,  still  rises.  Even 
when  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
inflation,  the  GNP  is  now  down  only  0.3 
percent  since  July  1969. 

EMPLOTMENT 

In  spite  of  the  recent  higher  unemploy- 
ment rate  due  to  some  layoffs  and  an  ex- 
panding labor  force,  total  civilian  em- 
ployment was  at  78.9  miUion  in  April. 
This  Is  very  close  to  the  record  high 
recorded  in  March  of  79.1  million. 

Concerning  the  stock  market,  about 
which  a  great  deal  has  been  said  recently, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  stock 
market  is  vastly  more  volatile  than  the 
economy  generally.  It  is,  as  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out,  more  moody  and 
emotional.  In  its  exuberant  periods,  it  is 
likely  to  race  far  ahead  of  the  economy. 
Likewise  it  usually  falls  much  more  than 
the  economy. 

Mr.  O'Riley's  conclusion,  I  believe,  is 
particularly  Bigniflcant:  "but  as  of  now, 
reading  the  record  to  date,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  the  pains  of  the  stock  market 
are  thus  far  spectacularly  greater  than 
those  of  the  general  economy." 

Given  the  volatile  nature  of  the  stock 
market,  I  believe  that  the  path  to  eco- 
nomic stability  is  not  to  be  found  through 
partisan  scare  tactics  like  those  used  yes- 
terday. Indeed,  it  appeared  that  leaders 
on  the  other  side  were  almost  gleefully 
queuing  up  to  make  dire  economic  i>ro- 
nouncements. 

The  Congress  must  start  oooperating 
with  the  President  so  that  inflation  can 
be  held  in  check  instead  of  playing  the 
break  the  budget  game.  Every  time  the 
majority  party  leadership  announces  Its 
opposition  to  the  sound  fiscal  measures 
proposed  by  the  President,  it  is  signaling 
to  the  financial  leaders  of  the  world  that 
the  party  with  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tive policy  has  no  resolve  or  intention  of 
putting  the  Nation's  economic  house  In 
order.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  with  ma- 
jority status  in  Congress  goes  a  sharing 
of  responsibility  for  a  healthy  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  excellent 
suticle  of  John  O'Riley  in  the  May  25 
Wall  Street  Journal  In  the  Record: 
Appraisal    of    Current    Trends    m 
Business  and  Finance 

In  economics,  as  in  life,  keeping  things  in 
perspective  Is  Important.  But  not  easy.  And 
on  the  economic  front  It  has  been  particu- 
larly dU&cult  In  recent  months.  Profits  have 
been    hard    bit.    Wall    Street    haa    been    in 
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agony.  Home  building  has  lagged  far  behind 
need  Manufacturing  layoffs  have  been  siz- 
able in  some  fields  (autoe)  and  huge  In 
others  (aerospace*.  All  of  thU  has  been 
widely  and  repetitively  publicized.  And 
yet— m  an  overall  sense— the  economy  still 
hums   at   a    near-record   level   of   activity. 

Thus  for  those  who  want  to  keep  their 
bearings,  It  Is  well  to  note  from  time  to  time 
lust  Wiere  the  overall  economy  stands  in 
relation  to  its  pcsitlon  when  the  slowdown 
began  around  the  middle  of  last  year.  July 
of  1969  mav  be  taken  as  a  starting  point. 
Thafs  when  U.S.  industrial  production 
reached  Its  all-Ume  high. 

In  the  table  below.  Industrial  output  is 
the  1957-59  based  Federal  Reserve  Index. 
Employment  is  In  millions.  All  other  figures 
repreeent.  billions  of  doUare.  The  1969  GNP 
and  profits  totals  are  for  the  second  quarter. 


Indicator 


July 
196d 


Now        Percent 


industral  output 174.6  V70.  -2.* 

Perso,«l  income "I.  J  801.1  -^6.6 

Gross  national  product 92*.8  9»  6  "trj-' 

Corporate  profits 51.3           *|.  1  -100 

Employment  ".9           78-9  -^■ ' 

The  overall  shrinkage  In  industrial  pro- 
duction, despite  big  cutbacks  In  certain 
areas  like  autos.  has  not  been  great.  In  two 
of  the  four  recessions  since  World  War  U, 
production  fell  8^r.  and  in  one  (1957-58)  it 
fell  14'~c.  Even  the  slight  recession  of  1960-61 
saw  it  contract  nearly  6'"c . 

Personal  income,  the  primary  measure  of 
public  buvlng  power,  went  above  the  $800 
biUion  annual  rate  last  month  for  the  first 
time  in  hlstorv.  It  Is  being  expanded  this 
year  by  bigger  Social  Security  payments, 
higher  pay  for  Government  workers  and  a 
continuing  flow  of  fat  wage  Increases  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Despite  a  recently  higher  unemployment 
rate  due  to  some  layoffs  and  an  expanding 
labor  force,  total  civilian  employment  at 
78  9  million  In  April  was  within  a  whisker 
of  the  record  high  79.1  mUUon  recorded  In 
March. 

The  groes  national  product,  most  compre- 
hensive measure  of  the  economy,  still  rises. 
Even  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  the  GNP  Is  now  down  only  0.3% 
from  Its  level  of  last  July. 

The  weak  spot  In  the  overall  picture  Is 
found  in  corporate  profits.  They  have  been 
hit  hard  bv  runaway  labor  costs.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  profits  It  should  be  noted  that 
their  contracUon  thus  far  has  been  much 
less  than  In  several  other  profit-slump  pe- 
riods since  World  War  II. 

Here  Is  the  profit  shrinkage  record  for  fotir 
such  decUnes.  Figures  represent  after-tax 
annual -rate  corporate  profits  In  billions. 
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1968,  as  measured  by  the  Dow  Jones  Indus- 
trial average,  has  been  the  sharpest  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

For  background  reference  on  this  33  %  ttim- 
ble  here's  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  declines 
of  some  other  bear  markets  of  the  last  quarter 
century  (In  percent)  : 

Bear  Market  Down: 

1946   23 

1953    —      " 

1957    J^ 

1960    \1 

1961-62    27 

1966 25 

The  big  burdens  on  the  market  these  days 
are  pretty  well  knoiwn.  One  Is  the  shrinkage 
in  corporate  profits.  Another  is  tight  money — 
lofty  interest  rates.  Most  important,  probably, 
Is  the  blighting  uncertainty  oozing  from  the 
mess  in  Indochina.  And  persistent  lightning 
flashes  in  the  Middle  East  don't  help. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  there  Is  one  thing 
that  should  be  kept  in  mind  about  the  stock 
market.  It  Is  vastly  more  volatile  than  the 
economy  generally.  It  is  more  moody,  more 
emotional.  In  Its  exuberant  periods.  It  is  apt 
to  race  far  ahead  of  the  economy.  When 
touched  with  cvimulatlve  gloom,  it  usually 
falls  much  more  than  the  economy. 

Take  a  couple  of  examples  on  the  exu- 
berant side.  From  Its  low  podnt  In  mld-1962 
to  its  high  at  the  start  of  1968,  the  market 
soared  some  85  ";  — while  the  ONP  rose  about 
34^^  Between  late  1966  BOid  the  end  of  1968, 
the  market  climbed  about  32%— with  the 
GNP  up  only  157c. 

It  may  be  simplistic  to  so  state  the  mat- 
ter, but  when  the  market  is  going  up  it 
seems  that  everybody  wants  to  buy.  And 
when  it  is  going  down  Just  about  no»X)dy, 
It  seems,  wants  to  buy. 

Historically,  the  stock  market  has  a  pretty 
good  reputation  as  a  forecaster  of  trends  in 
the  general  economy.  It  has  usually  turned 
down  ahead  of  stormy  weather — and  turned 
up  again  ahead  of  clearing  skies. 

But  Its  record  isn't  flawless  in  this  re^ject. 
It  suffered  a  couple  of  bad  Jolts  in  the  19606. 
While  its  downturns  ran  ahead  of  or  more  or 
less  m  step  with  recessions  In  earlier  postwar 
cycles.  Its  two  biggest  post-war  storm  warn- 
ings before  the  present  one — the  27%  drop 
In  1961-62  and  the  25%  decline  in  1966— 
were  not  followed  by  recessions.  Af t«r  hesitat- 
ing slightly,  the  economy  kept  on  climbing. 
The  present  long  market  decline  did  In- 
deed accurately  anticipate  the  big  squeeze  on 
corporate  profits.  It  may  be  speaking  of  worse 
things  ahead.  But  as  of  now,  reading  the  re- 
cord to  date.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the 
pains  of  the  stock  market  are  thus  far  spec- 
tacularly greater  than  those  of  the  general 

economy. 

— John  O'RiLKir. 
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AU  of  these  are  good  ideas,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  should  be  accomplished  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  I  would  estinaate  that 
none  of  them  will  come  to  be  until  the 
administration  stops  its  pollution  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  suggest  they  stop  pol- 
luting the  air  in  Indochina  with  lead  of 
a  different  nature. 


Profits 


STOP  POLLUTING  THE  AIR 


Period 


From — 


Percent 

To—  down 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


1M8-I9 J23.* 

1950-53 M.3 

195S-58 M.3 

1959-61 30« 


J17.7 
16.6 
19.8 
24.4 


24 
45 
30 
20 


There  Is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that  the 
current  profit  decline  wont  go  deeper.  lAbor 
costs  stlU  mount,  and  It  isn't  always  possible 
to  pass  them  on  In  higher  prices. 

Declining  profits  carry  the  threat  of  a  cut- 
back in  capital  spending  by  busaiess.  And  a 
high  level  of  this  capital  spending  has  been 
one  of  the  features  of  recent  years  of  pros- 
perltv.  The  pace  of  capital  spending  in 
months  ahead  should  be  closely  watched. 

And  what  about  the  stock  market?  A  steep- 
ly sliding  market  has  been  sending  tremors 
tiarough  the  country  for  more  than  a  year 
now.  Its  drop  of  some  33%  since  the  end  of 


or   ITEVf    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  last  week  that  President 
Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to  put  a  tax  on 
leaded  gasolines  sold  in  this  Nation. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  well 
known  for  the  rhetoric  it  has  been  mak- 
ing in  recent  months  about  its  anti- 
pollution fight.  Though  we  see  no  tangi- 
ble results,  the  administration  has  in- 
dicated it  wants  to  take  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide out  of  the  air.  the  carbon  dioxide 
out  of  the  water,  and  now  it  wants  to 
take  lead  out  of  our  gasoline. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  for 
the  readers  of  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
most  recent  newsletter.  It  includes  com- 
mentary on  many  of  the  issues  of  the  day 
that  are  important  to  my  constituents 
and  to  the  Nation: 

Washington   Report 
fort  rodman  releasro 
After  years  of  delays  and   Indecision   the 
Army  has  finally  agreed  to  release  52  acres 
at  Its  Fort  Rodman  facility  In  New  Bedford 
to  the  U.S.  General  Service  AdmlnistraUon. 
From  there  It  will— in  all  probabUity— be 
made    available    to    the    city    of    New    Bed- 
ford, which  is  already  making  plans  for  the 
use  of  this  area. 

As  I  said  In  announcing  the  Army's  deci- 
sion—  "This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
city,  and  presents  a  real  chance  to  bring 
major  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  New  Bed- 
ford." 

drugs:  locai.  rNiriATrvE 

As  part  of  New  Bedford's  recent  $150,000 
fund-raising  drive  for  community  drug  ad- 
diction facilities,  I  made  a  TV  tape  with  Dr. 
Morton  Miller,  the  HEW  official  In  charge  of 
Federal    aid   to   such   programs. 

Nearly  6  years  ago  my  Commerce  Commit- 
tee first  voted  funds  for  Federal  aid  to  such 
centers.  Today  it  Is  a  $100  million  program, 
with  nearly  $10  million  for  drug  addiction 
centers  like  New  Bedford's. 

Dr.  Miller  shared  my  praise  for  New  Bed- 
ford's initiative  in  starting  such  a  program 
on  Its  own. 

This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  how  com- 
munities should  tackle  their  problems— by 
working  to  solve  them  at  the  local  level, 
rather  than  waiting  passively  for  Federal 
action. 

THE   VOTING    AGE:     18    OR    21? 

Should  18-21  years  olds  have  the  right  to 
vote?  This  has  become  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant question  in  recent  years,  as  more  of 
our  young  people  became  more  active  In  our 
political  system. 

Although  the  debate  In  Congress  on  this 
question  Is  not  yet  over.  I  am  at  this  time 
Inclined  to  support  the  idea.  I  have  been 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  comi)etence  and 
knowledgeableness  of  young  people — by  my 
own  two  daughters,  and  by  several  youthful 
members  of  my  staff,  for  example. 

Young  people  seem  to  be  much  more  well- 
informed  than  many  of  my  contemporaries 
were  at  the  same  age,  and  more  concerned 
about  their  nation's  future  than  some  of 
their  elders. 

I  believe  that  concern  should  be  directed 
within  the  system — and  not  outside  It.  The 
right  to  vote  Is  an  Important  part  of  being 
an  American,  and  I  think  that  young  people 
should  share  that  right. 

This  Is  something  that  concerns  all  Amer- 
icans, of  course— over  21  as  well  as  under. 
I'd  like  to  hear  from  you  about  your  opinions 
on  the  subject. 
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Cambodia:    not  anothes  Vietnam 
As  this  newsletter  went  to  press,  the  Cam- 
bodian crisis  suddenly  became  a  matter  of 
grave    concern    to    the    Congress    and    the 
coimtry. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  people  want 
another  SE  Asian  War.  I  recently  supported 
an  amendment  In  the  House  trarrlng  any 
expansion  of  the  war  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

Congress  must  reassert  those  congressional 
responslblUtles  which  It,  In  effect,  shirked  at 
the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

PLYMOUTH 

Prospects  for  making  the  Plymouth  Rock 
area  a  National  Memorial  Park  are  looking 
up,  thanks  to  the  Town  Meeting's  action  in 
voting  funds  for  parking  nearby. 

The  Park  Service  has  submitted  a  pre- 
liminary favorable  report  on  my  Plymouth 
Memorial  bill  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
the  Senate  hopes  to  hold  hearings  in  Plym- 
outh June  19. 

In  my  view,  there  could  be  no  better  time 
than  1970 — the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
Pilgrim's  landing — to  make  the  place  they 
first  settled  a  permanent  National  Memorial. 

BOATING  SAFirrT:   heartngs  soon 
More  than    1300   people  die  from  recrea- 
tional   boating    accidents    each    year — and 
many  of  these  deaths  are  due  to  Inadequate 
or  faulty  equipment. 

The  House  Coast  Guard  subcommittee  (I'm 
senior  Republican)  is  considering  a  pro- 
posed "Boating  Safety  Act,"  designed  to  cut 
these  casualties.  The  bill  provides  for  safety 
standards  for  boat  manufacturers  and 
funds  for  state  boating  safety  programs. 

With  over  8  million  small  boats  now  on 
the  water,  and  4000  more  added  each  year, 
action  Is  clearly  needed.  The  Committee  plans 
hearings  In  Boston  June  11,  and  I  hope  a 
good  many  Cape  Codders  from  the  boating 
Industry  will  be  there.  Write  me  if  you'd  like 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

EDUC.1TION  :     AFTER    THE    BUDGET    B.ATrLE 

The  debate  over  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  had  one  good  ef- 
fect— It  focused  the  nation's  attention  on 
education  as  never  before. 

In  the  end,  the  President's  veto  was  sus- 
tained— although  the  bill  that  we  finally 
passed  provided  most  of  the  money  that  was 
in  dispute.  The  new  measure  provides  $19.4 
billion — only  $365  million  lees  than  was  in 
the  bin  the  President  vetoed.  And  It  provides 
that  no  specific  program  be  cut  more  than 
15  per  cent. 

I  supported  the  President's  veto — in  spite 
of  my  strong  feelings  about  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  our  hard-pressed  com- 
munities because — I  believe  the  Issue  had 
become  a  psychological  one,  and  the  loss  of 
this  battle  would  have  caused  an  Immeasur- 
able setback  to  the  war  against  Inflation. 

The  final  version  of  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bUl  did  not.  In  my  view,  significantly 
hurt  education — and  Its  psychological  value, 
In  showing  that  we  mean  what  we  say 
about  inflation,  was  enormous. 

For  the  future,  I  am  working  to  assure  a 
Federal  "Impacted  areas"  aid  fwogram  that 
helps  those  towns  that  truly  need  help,  by 
reason  of  their  large  military  population. 

on.  spnxs:  tough  new  law 
Widespread  public  Indignation  following 
meisslve  oil  spills  in  West  Falmouth,  Tampa, 
and  Louisiana  Induced  Congress  to  pass  the 
"Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970" — 
the  toughest  antl-poUutlon  leglslaUon  In 
history. 

Hereafter,  any  oil  splller  can  be  forced  to 
pay  ALL  cleanup  costs — up  to  $14  million — 
unless  he  can  prove  in  court  that  the  spill 
was  caused  by  an  act  of  God,  war,  or  a  third 
party. 
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This  kind  of  penalty  should  do  much 
to  prevent  the  negligence  and  carelessness 
that  has  caused  so  much  damage  to 
our  shorelines. 

BOATING  SEWAGE  TOO 

Another  provision  of  this  comprehensive 
law  provides  for  all  boats  with  heads  (toi- 
lets to  landlubbers!)  to  be  equipped  with 
approved  sanitation  treatment  devices — In 
two  years  for  all  new  boats,  and  in  five  for 
older  ones. 

Untreated  wastes  pum{>ed  out  from  yachts 
has  helped  make  many  of  our  harbors  open 
sewers,  totally  unfit  for  swimming  or  shell- 
fishing. 

Boat-owners  are  not  too  keen  on  spending 
money  on  yet  another  piece  of  equipment. 
But  something  has  to  be  done  about  sea- 
borne sewage,  and  this  looks  like  the  best 
answer. 

consumers:  not-so-silent  majority 

Have  you  been  "burned"  on  the  purchase 
of  a  defective  toaster?  Does  your  car  si>end 
more  time  in  the  service  station  than  In 
your  garage? 

American  technology  produces  millions  of 
consumer  Items  every  day,  and  most  of  them 
are  highly  reliable.  But  as  we  all  know, 
some  of  them  are  not — and  currently  there 
is  very  little  you  can  do  about  it. 

This  situation  would  change  greatly  under 
the  "consumer  protection"  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  my  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  supporting 
a  plan  that  would  allow  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Justice  Dep>artment  to 
take  cases  of  consumer  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation to  court.  If  they  win  a  favorable 
ruling,  a  "class  action  suit" — on  behalf  of 
all  consumers  affected — would  be  allowed, 
and  all  Injured  consumers  could  collect  dam- 
siges    from    the   offending   company. 

This  is  Just  one  of  several  consumer  bills 
being  considered  by  my  committee.  I  am 
confident  that  In  the  end,  we  will  come 
up  with  a  recommendation  that  Is  fair — 
both  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  manufac- 
turer. 

bits  and  pieces 

Big  news  on  the  domestic  front  Is  the 
arrival  of  our  first  grandson,  Damon  Jeffrey 
Brink.  The  proud  parents  brought  the  tot  to 
see  his  even  prouder  grandparents  in  April, 
when  Rusty  was  on  leave  before  his  sched- 
uled assignment  to  Vietnam. 

Comings  and  Goings :  Ernie  Brlsson,  my  New 
Bedford  office  manager  for  nearly  5  years, 
left  us  at  the  beginning  of  May.  He'd  be- 
come a  familiar  fixture  In  the  New  Bedford 
office,  and  his  wit,  wisdom,  and  knowledge 
of  how  to  untangle  Federal  red  tape  will  be 
greatly  missed  .  .  .  also  departing  In  May  Is 
Eric  Turklngton,  who  hoi>es  to  put  In  a 
few  weeks  rest  and  recreation  before  march- 
ing off  to  his  National  Guard  training  in 
June. 

New  Faces  replacing  the  old  belong  to 
John  Wayne  Clark,  a  transplanted  Hoosler 
who  cajne  to  me  by  way  of  the  Floor  of  the 
House,  where  he  worked  with  the  House  GOP 
leadership  .  .  .  and  Cmdr.  George  "Doc" 
Leach,  who  grew  up  In  SE  Massachusetts.  Af- 
ter 24  years  in  the  Navy,  '"Doc"  Is  returning 
home  to  work  for  me — and  for  you.  His  re- 
sponsibilities Include  Merchant  Marine,  fish- 
ing, oceanography,  and  the  aviation  indus- 
try (we  have  9  civilian  airports  in  the  12th 
District,  plus  South  Weymouth  and  Otis.) 

the   new   welfare 

"The  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970"  ts 
the  quiet  title  of  the  most  Innovative  wel- 
fare program  In  35  years. 

This  new  plan  would  revolutlonlBe  our  cur- 
rent welfare  system — with  a  new  program  of 
minimum  payments.  Income  Incentives,  and 
Job  training  for  those  able  to  work. 
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86%  of  my  constituents  favored  the  plan 
In  a  recent  newsletter  poll,  and  on  April  16, 
the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  243 
to  155. 

I  voted  In  favor  of  this  new  plan,  feeling 
that  our  current  welfare  system  is  totally  un- 
satisfactory and  that  the  new  system — while 
not  perfect — is  a  big  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

new   district  man 

"Gus"  Wagner,  Jr. — a  name  familiar  to 
many  in  SE  Massachusetts — has  Joined  my 
staff  as  Administrative  Assistant  for  co-ordi- 
nating Federally  related  projects  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Buzzards  Bay  lawyer — son  of  the  for- 
mer Bourne  Selectman  Augustus  P.  Wag- 
ner— brings  considerable  local  and  legal  ex- 
pertise to  the  complex  problems  Involved  in 
the  red  tape  of  the  various  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

"Gus"  Is  a  graduate  of  Worcester  Academy, 
Boston  University  and  Suffolk  Law  School. 
He  Is  currently  a  partner  In  the  Bourne  law 
firm  of  McDonald  and  Wagner.  He  will  work 
out  of  all  three  of  my  District  offices — in  New 
Bedford,  Norwell,  and  W.  Bridge  water — and 
will  travel  all  through  the  District  to  aid 
town  officials  in  their  dealings  with  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

earth      DAT    AKD    BEYOND 

Smoke,  Smog,  Sewa^,  oU  pollution,  as- 
phalt, noise,  highways,  crowding — 20  years 
ago  these  concerned  relatively  few  of  us.  To- 
day, environment  is  the  dominant  domestic 
issue  in  our  nation. 

As  the  millions  who  attended  Earth  Day 
activities  Apr.  22  learned,  earth's  resources 
are  highly  exhaustible.  Unless  man  Umlts  his 
abuse  of  these  resources,  his  very  survival  is 
in  doubt. 

This  means  that  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
some  difficult  problems — soon. 

Sixty  percent  of  our  air  pollution  comes 
from  cars,  for  example.  Many  proposals  have 
been  made  to  lessen  this — from  >>a.nntng  the 
internal  com.bustion  engine  to  taxing  a  car 
according  to  horsepower.  No  matter  what  is 
done,  one  thing  is  sure:  It  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer money. 

Any  solution  to  pollution  must  take  Into 
account  population.  Projections  call  for  300 
million  in  the  U.S.  in  30  years.  Can  our  en- 
vironment support  this  many?  And  If  not, 
what  can  be  done,  consistent  with  moral  and 
ethical  standards? 

These  questions  are  being  studied,  under 
legislation  which  I  co-sponsored  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  TEisk  Force  on  Population  and 
Earth  Resources,  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Population  Orowth  and  the 
American  Future. 

But  they  are  questions  not  only  for  com- 
missions and  experts  to  study,  but  for  all 
Americans.  And  I'd  appreciate  YOtJR  views. 


THE  MARKET  VERSUS  THE 
BUREAUCRAT 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  think  there  are  no  other  an- 
swers to  problems  other  than  Govern- 
ment answers.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  National 
Review  magazine  by  University  of  Chi- 
cago economics  professor.  Dr.  Milton 
Friedman: 
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Ths  Market  VEBsrs  the  Bxtkeauckat 
(By   Milton   Pne<lmaii) 

There  Is  today  a  widespread  tendency  to 
take  It  for  granted  that  growth  of  popu- 
lation, advancing  technology,  expanding 
output  of  goods  and  services,  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  industrial  structure — the  whole 
set  of  developments  we  label  economic 
growth — necessarily  repress  individuality  and 
enforce  conformity.  In  the  words  of  the  bro- 
chure describing  a  recent  symposluni.  "many 
thoughtful  p>erson8  view  these  (sclentlflc  and 
technological  |  advances  as  creating  new 
forms  of  bondage  and  as  grave  threats  to 
the  integrity  of  the  individual." 

I  believe  that  this  view  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  great  oversimplification.  True,  new  forms 
of  bondage  are  being  created,  and  there  are 
grave  threats  to  the  Integrity  of  the  In- 
dividual. But  the  history  of  manlslnd — from 
primitive  times  to  the  present — Is  mostly  a 
record  of  bondage,  of  tyranny  of  man  over 
man.  We  do  not  need  any  sophisticated  anal- 
ysis to  explain  .vhy  freedom  is  threatened. 
Tyranny  is  the  natural  state  of  mankind.  The 
remarlcable  thing  about  our  era  Is  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy,  not  the  threats  to  that  free- 
dom. And  these  threats  themselves  are  not 
an  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  society.  They  are  a  result 
of  the  social  policies  we  have  chosen  to  adopt. 
They  are  a  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding, 
not  of  harsh  inevitability. 

The  causal  relation  between  growth  and 
freedom  Is  almost  the  opposite  of  that  which 
is  commonly  assumed:  freedom  produces 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  growth  and  pros- 
perity in  turn  provide  greater  scope  for  free- 
dom— though  Imperfect  man  may  fail  to 
grasp  this  potentiality  and  may  Instead  use 
his  material  wealth  to  exploit  his  fellow  man. 
in  which  c.ise  he  will  also  destroy  his 
prosperity. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  Golden  Age  of  an- 
cient Greece,  or  at  the  early  centurieB  of  the 
Rom&n  era.  or  at  the  Renaissance,  we  see 
that  widening  individual  freedom  and 
quickening  of  economic  growth  went  band 
In  hand — and  that  when  freedom  was  de- 
stroyed, economic  decline  was  not  far  be- 
hind. To  come  closer  to  our  own  timee,  the 
breaking  down  of  feudal  relations,  the  looe- 
eolng  of  control  over  economic  activity  by 
the  state,  the  widening  of  the  scope  assigned 
to  Individual  Initiative  produced  the  great 
sclentlflc  and  technological  advances  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  Is 
no  accident  that  the  Industrial  revolution 
which  followed  had  Its  home  In  Britain, 
where  the  ties  of  bondage  were  loosest,  or 
that  It  had  its  greatest  flowering  after  Bri- 
tain adopted  lalssez  faire  as  a  national  pol- 
icy, or  that  the  leadership  moved  to  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  we  too  had 
limited  intervention  by  the  government  Into 
economic  affairs. 

These  developments  Illustrate  that  great 
Insight  which  Adam  Smith  expounded  so 
efTectively.  The  free  market  enables  millions 
of  men  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in 
complex  tasks  without  compulsion  and 
without  centralized  control.  The  invisible 
h<tn/i  of  the  free  market,  whereby  men  who 
intend  only  to  serve  ttielr  own  interests  are 
led  to  serve  the  public  interest,  is  a  far  more 
sensitive  and  effective  source  of  both  growth 
and  freedom  than  the  dead  hand  of  the 
bureaucrat,  however  well  intentloned  he 
may  be. 

Growth  and  development  do  of  course  ptfo- 
dxice  new  problems  of  reconciling  the  free- 
dom of  one  man  with  the  freedom  ol 
others — problems  of  oongestlon,  pollution, 
and  so  on.  And  many  of  these  can  best  be 
met  by  coordlnaited  action  through  govern- 
mental channels.  But  growth  and  develop- 
ment also  reduce  the  problems  of  preserving 
freedom  In  other  areas.  Por  example,  growth 
ol  population  and  improvements  in  trans- 
portation and  communication  have  greatly 
widened  the  scope  for  effective  competition 
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and  so  have  reduced  the  need  for  govern- 
mental concern  with  monopolistic  be- 
havior— though  unfortunately,  as  most 
notably  in  transportation  itself,  we  have 
often  reacted  by  protecting  entrenched  mo- 
nopoly from  competition  rather  than  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  new  scope  for 
competition. 

Whatever  may  be  the  net  balance  or  the 
effects  of  growth,  the  most  obvious  threats 
to  the  integrity  of  the  individual  have  a  very 
different  source:  in  sirea  after  area  of  our 
national  life,  we  have  adopted  policies  that 
unnecessarily  threaten  the  Integrity  of  the 
individual.  In  each  of  these,  there  are  alter- 
native policies  that  would  both  promote  our 
objective  better  and  strengthen  Individual 
freedom.  The  areas  in  which  this  is  true  are 
varied,  and  they  refer  to  many  different 
aspects  of  our  lives.  Yet  there  runs  through 
them  a  common  element:  the  substitution 
of  bureaucratic  organization  and  control  for 
market  arrangements,  the  rejection  of  Adam 
Smith's  great  insight. 

I  shall  Illustrate  this  generalization  by  dis- 
cussing three  specific  areas:  radio  and  televi- 
sion, schooling,  and  public  welfare.  I  have 
chosen  three  different  areas  out  of  the  many 
available  to  show  under  how  varied  a  guise 
the  same  basic  issue  arises. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION 

Here  are  marvelous  technological  achieve- 
ments that  we  are  falling  to  exploit  effec- 
tively. We  have  a  "wasteland"  of  highly  re- 
petitive, standardized  programs  directed  at 
the  great  masses — which  by  itself  is  all  to  the 
good — but  with  all  too  little  In  the  way  of 
Imaginative,  e.xploratory,  or  simply  high 
quality  programs  directed  at  minorities.  The 
medium  promotes  deadening  unformity  rath- 
er than  variety,  diversity,  and  individuality. 
The  preferences  of  a  minority,  however 
strong  they  may  be.  must  give  way  to  the 
preferences  of  the  mass  audience,  however 
weak. 

Equally  important,  a  medium  that  could 
promote  vigorous  and  lively  discussion  of 
public  issues  seldom  ventures  into  contro- 
versial areas.  Truly  free  speech  is  held  in 
check  by  the  fear  of  losing  a  license  and  is 
replaced  by  "fair"  speech.  The  occasional 
slightly  venturesome  documentary  or  ex- 
pose Is  trumpeted  far  and  wide  as  a  sign  of 
the  Independence  of  the  station  or  network. 
The  magnificent  coverage  of  many  news 
events — from  the  Olympics  to  the  moon 
landing  by  American  astronauts— shows  the 
potential  of  the  medium,  so  far  largely  un- 
explolted. 

"This  indictment  is  widely  accepted.  What 
has  t)een  the  resi)onse?  A  string  of  privately 
supported  educational  television  stations  and, 
because  these  seemed  inadequate,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  Public  Broadcasting  Act  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  subsidize 
the  production  and  distribution  of  programs. 
Talk  at>out  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  As 
we  shall  see,  the  problem  is  that  there  is  now 
too  much  control  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— through  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — over  radio  and  television.  To 
cure  this,  we  establish  another  federal  tiody 
to  be  a  monopoly  supplier  of  programs.  To 
quote  my  colleague,  Ronald  Coase,  who 
dubbed  the  measure  "a  wholly  objectionable 
poverty  program  for  the  well-to-do,"  "the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  is  unneces- 
sary, inefficient,  inequitable  and  subject  to 
dangerous  political  influences." 

I  suggest  that  the  key  to  the  present  defect 
is  the  federal  licensing  of  broculcasters.  This 
gives  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion the  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  sta- 
tion. If  a  person  wants  to  start  a  new8p{^}er, 
and  has  the  capital,  he  needs  merely  buy  a 
printing  press,  rent  a  location,  publish  his 
paper,  and  see  if  he  can  get  the  public  to 
buy  it.  Once  he  is  in  business,  his  readers 
and  advertisers  are  the  only  ones  he  must 
satisfy.  But  if  be  wants  to  set  up  a  radio  or 
television  station,  he  also  must  convince  the 
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FCC  that  he  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character  and  that  there  is  a  "need"  for 
additional  facilities.  This  may  not  be  easy 
to  do — ask  those  who  have  tried  to  get  a 
license  for  Austin,  Texas.  And  once  the  FCC 
grants  him  a  license,  he  must  satisfy  it  that 
he  is  presenting  a  "balanced"  and  "fair" 
program. 

If  newspapers  were  subject  to  the  same 
controls,  the  New  York  Times  would  have  to 
change  its  motto  to  "All  the  news  that  the 
FCC  believes  fit  to  print,"  and  neither  the 
New  York  Times  nor  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as 
presently  constituted,  could  conceivably  get 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  Fortunately,  news- 
papers, developed  in  an  earlier  era  and  have 
so  far  escaped  control.  Had  they  first  devel- 
oped In,  say,  the  1920s  or  1930s,  there  would 
almost  surely  be  today  a  Federal  Publications 
Commission — as  indeed  was  recommended  in 
the  famous  Hutchlns  Report  on  the  press. 

One  specific  measure  taken  by  the  FCC  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  stifle  diversity  and  enshrine  medi- 
ocrity. That  is  its  refusal  to  authorize  svib- 
scrlption  or  pay  television.  The  FCC  has  ruled 
that  we  may  not  spend  our  money  to  see 
programs  we  wish  to  see.  We  must  accept  the 
programs  that  are  provided  as  a  by-product 
of  advertising.  We  cannot,  even  if  v.e  v.isii 
to,  pay  to  suppress  the  advertising,  except 
by  contributing  to  and  watching  an  educa- 
tional television  station. 

To  understand  how  this  measure  has  such 
a  far-reaching  eaect  in  enshrining  medioc- 
rity in  television  and  r.idlo,  let  us  consider 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  applying  the 
same  rule  in  a  comparable  area  to  which  it 
Is  not  now  applied.  Suppose  it  were  legis- 
lated that  reading  matter  could  not  be  sold 
but  must  be  given  away,  that  all  newspapers 
must  be  like  the  "throwaways"  now  often 
given  out,  that  all  magazines  must  be  avail- 
able without  charge,  financed  only  by  the 
revenue  from  the  advertising  they  contain 
or  by  a  subsidy  from  a  church,  foundation, 
or  other  organization,  and  similarly  that  any 
books  published  must  be  financed  in  the 
same  way  and  distributed  without  charge  to 
readers.  It  takes  no  great  act  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  see  the  results:  those  books  and 
magazines  that  appeal  to  relatively  small 
groups  with  specialized  tastes  would  disap- 
pear. Few  if  any  advertisers  would  deem  it 
worthwhile  to  pay  for  the  publication  of 
avant-garde  poetry  in  order  to  be  able  to  In- 
sert pages  extolling  the  virtue  of  Oleem  or 
Dream  or  Steem.  Far  better  to  put  those 
pages  in  a  Western  that  millions  would  pick 
up  and  read  avidly.  The  book  publishing  in- 
dustry would  become  like  television — a 
wasteland  of  Westerns,  mysteries,  and  pop- 
ular romances,  with  an  occasional  serious 
work  appealing  to  a  limited  audience  spon- 
sored by  a  firm  trying  to  improve  its  public 
image,  or  Just  with  unusual  tastes. 

Your  Immediate  reaction  will  be  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  fantastic  horror  story  and  to 
dismiss  it  out  of  hand.  But  let  me  urge  you 
not  to  let  yourself  be  a  victim  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  status  quo.  The  distribution  of  read- 
ing matter  is  almost  strictly  comparable  to 
the  distribution  of  television  programs.  I 
have  not  seen  any  argument  in  favor  of  for- 
bidding pay  television  that  does  not  apply 
with  roughly  equal  force  to  forbidding  pay 
publishing.  And  conversely — no  argument 
in  favor  of  pay  publishing  that  does  not  ap- 
ply with  roughly  equal  force  to  permitting 
pay  television.  The  two  strike  us  as  "of 
course"  different  only  because  they  happen 
to  have  developed  differently. 

Why  has  the  FCC  prohibited  pay  tele- 
vision these  past  many  years,  except  for  a 
few  so-called  "pilot"  projects?  Because  the 
networks  are  firmly  established  as  the  domi- 
nant distributors  of  national  advertising, 
and  they  t>olleve,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
they  would  fare  less  well  than  they  do  now 
if  a  new  way  of  distributing  programs  were 
permitted.  The  networks  exert  enormous 
influence   over   the   FCC — and   it    is   inevl- 
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table  that  they  should.  Just  as  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  railroads  wUl  exert  enormotis 
influence  over  the  ICC,  the  banits  over  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  the  producers  of  auto- 
mobiles, over  the  federal  agency  to  promote 
automobile  safety.  If  the  FCC  had  not  stood 
in  the  way,  pay  television  would  now  be  a 
major  factor,  and  the  range,  quality,  and 
variety  of  television  programs  would  now  be 
far  closer  to  that  of  book  publishing. 

How  can  we  take  advantage  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  television  and  radio  and  elimi- 
nate the  present  standardizing  hand  of  the 
state?  By  abolishing  the  FCC  and  having  a 
truly  free  radio  and  television  to  parallel  a 
free  press.  But  I  will  be  told,  that  Is  absurd. 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  televi- 
sion channels;  someone  must  assign  them. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  we  should  liave  to 
have  federal  control  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision, but  that  simply  reflects  the  tech- 
nological characteristics  of  the  Industry. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  pieces  of  land  on  which  a  news- 
paper plant  can  stand.  Why  does  that  not 
require  assignment  of  land?  Because  there  is 
private  property  in  land  and  the  allocation 
of  land  can  be  performed  by  purchase  and 
sale. 

Precisely  the  same  solution  is  available  for 
radio  and  television.  Let  the  FCC  auction  off 
to  the  highest  bidders  the  right  to  specified 
channels  now  embodied  in  licenses  (for  ex- 
ample, the  right  to  broadcast  on  a  specified 
frequency  from  a  specified  location  at  speci- 
fied times  at  a  specified  maximum  power). 
That  was  what  the  Federal  Government  did 
a  century  and  more  ago  with  its  land.  The 
FCC  could  then  be  alx)llshed.  The  private 
owners  could  trade  these  rights  back  and 
forth  and  rearrange  them  in  various  ways 
to  make  them  more  valuable.  There  would 
be  FTOblems  of  Interference — of  one  man 
trespassing  on  another's  frequency — but 
they  would  be  handled  as  trespassing  on 
land  now  is.  through  the  regular  courts. 

I  cannot  here  elaborate  this  proposal  and 
consider  all  its  implications  in  full  detail, 
even  if  I  had  the  competence  to  do  so.  Let 
me  only  state  that  this  is  not  a  crackbralned, 
off-the-cuff  suggestion.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
has  been  extensively  studied,  in  particular 
by  R.  H.  Coase.  All  the  serious  objections 
raised  have  been  examined.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  it  Is  a  perfectly  feasible  way  to 
handle  the  allocation  and  use  of  radio  and 
television  channels  without  special  govern- 
ment control,  little  doubt  tliat  it  would  pro- 
duce a  far  more  efficient  use  of  the  radio 
spectrum,  in  many  different  ways,  than  pre- 
vails today.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  convert  what  is  today  a  homogeniz- 
ing Influence  Into  a  major  force  widening  the 
avenues  for  the  expression  of  individuality. 

SCHOOLING 

For  reasons  of  space.  I  shall  restrict  myself 
to  higher  schooling — or  as  it  is  euphemisti- 
cally called,  higher  education.  (Personally, 
I  prefer  the  more  descriptive  term  because 
not  all  schooling  is  education  nor  all  edu- 
cation schooling.)  I  may.  however,  note  that 
lower  schooling  offers  an  equally  striking  ex- 
ample of  my  main  theme. 

The  trend  Is  clear.  Government  expendi- 
ture on  higher  schooling  has  been  growing 
rapidly.  A  steadily  Increasing  fraction  of 
students  Is  enrolled  In  governmentally  run 
institutions.  There  are  more  complaints 
al50ut  the  Imjjersonality  of  the  mega-unlver- 
sltles,  the  neglect  of  the  Individual  stu- 
dent, the  standardization  and  routinization 
of  the  educational  process.  And  the  private 
schools,  like  Reed,  that  provide  a  welcome 
contrast  and  that  have  been  the  leaders 
in  fostering  quality  education,  find  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  compete  for  students 
and  funds  with  the  governmental  institu- 
tions. They  are  themselves  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  tax  monies  for  support. 
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These  developments  raise  two  separate  is- 
sues: First,  how  much  of  a  governmental 
subsidy,  if  any,  there  should  be  for  higher 
schooling;  second,  how  any  subsidy  should 
be  distributed. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  the  second  of  these 
Issues  Is  relevant  for  my  theme — how  we 
have  been  unnecessarily  curbing  Individu- 
ality by  the  social  policies  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing. But  I  cannot  forbear  from  a  few 
comments  on  the  flrst  issue,  because  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  it.' 

The  present  use  of  tax  monies  to  subsi- 
dize higher  schooling  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
great  suppressed  scandals  of  our  day.  Com- 
pare the  young  men  and  women  who  receive 
this  BUlJsidy  by  attending  state-supported 
Institutions  with  their  contemporaries  who 
do  not  go  to  college  at  all.  The  youngsters 
in  college  come  from  higher  income  fami- 
lies than  those  who  are  not  in  college — 
but  twth  sets  of  families  pay  taxes.  More 
important,  the  youngsters  in  college  vrtll  on 
the  average  have  higher  incomes  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  than  the  youngsters  who  do 
not  go  to  college.  We  have  Imposed  a  major 
tax  on  the  poor  to  subsidize  the  not-so-poor. 
We  in  the  middle-  and  upi>er-lncome  classes 
have  in  this  area — as  I  am  afraid  we  have 
in  many  others — conned  the  poor  into  sup- 
porting us  in  a  style  that  we  take  to  be  no 
more  than  our  Just  desserts. 

It  Is  eminently  desirable  that  every  young 
man  and  woman,  regardless  of  the  wealth 
or  religion  or  color  or  social  standing  of  his 
or  her  family,  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
whatever  schooling  he  or  she  can  qualify  for, 
provided  that  he  or  she  is  willirig  to  pay  for 
it,  either  currently  or  out  of  the  subsequent 
higher  income  that  the  schooling  will  make 
possible.  There  is,  that  is,  a  strong  case  for 
assuring  the  availability  of  10€ins  or  their 
equivalent,  by  governmental  means,  if  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  case  that  I  can  see  for 
{JTOvldlng  subsidies. 

Having  relieved  myself  erf  these  obiter 
dicta,  let  me  turn  to  the  second  question: 
How  should  any  subsidy  be  distributed? 
Currently,  we  distribute  the  subsidy  pri- 
marily by  having  the  government  run  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  by  charging 
tuition  to  students  that  Is  far  below  the 
costs  incurred  on  their  behalf.  This  Is  both 
Inequitable  and  Inefficient.  Moreover.  It  is 
this  practice,  much  more  than  the  subsidi- 
zation of  lilgher  schooling,  that  promotes 
conformity  and  threatens  Individuality. 

Under  current  arrangements,  the  state  of 
Oregon  says  to  Its  young  men  and  women, 
"If  you  meet  certain  academic  standards,  we 
sliall  automatically  grant  you  a  scholarship 
worth  sometliing  like  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  regardless  of  need' — 
provided  that  you  are  smart  enough  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Oregon  or  Oregon  State.  If 
you  are  so  perverse  as  to  want  to  go  to  Reed, 
let  alone  to  Stanford  or  Harvard  or  Yale  or 
the  University  of  Chicago,  not  a  penny  for 
you."  Surely,  it  would  be  more  equitable  to 
proceed  instead  along  the  lines  of  the  G.I. 
educational  benefits  for  veterans.  Let  what- 
ever money  the  state  of  Oregon  wants  to 
spend  on  higher  schooling  be  divided  Into 
the  appropriate  nimiber  of  scholarships,  each 
of,  say,  J2000  per  year,  tenable  for  four  years. 
Let  there  be  a  competitive  exam — or  some 
other  method  of  selection — and  let  these 
scholarships  be  awarded  to  Individuals  to 
be  used  to  attend  any  approved  Institution 
of  their  choice  that  will  In  turn  accept  them. 
If  Oregon  wants  to  continue  to  run  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  let  that  institution  cliarge 
tuition  sufficient  to  cover  its  costs,  and  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  other  institutions. 
If   it   is   more   attractive  to  students   than 


'  These  comments  refer  only  to  schooling, 
not  to  government  expenditures  for  support 
of  research,  which  raise  a  different  set  of 
Issues. 
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other  Institutions,  the  University  will  flour- 
ish; if  not.  It  will  decline. 

Today,  there  is  no  reason  for  faculties  and 
administrators  of  the  existing  state  instltu- 
ttons  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  students, 
except  as  this  wUl  indirectly  affect  the  legis- 
lature which  votes  them  funds.  The  thing  for 
them  to  do,  as  they  well  know,  is  to  engage 
In  activities  that  will  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture whUe  paying  to  students  the  minimum 
attention  that  will  keep  them  from  being  too 
obstreperous.  This  is  the  valid  element  In  the 
drive  for  student  power. 

The  arrangement  I  suggest  gives  the  stu- 
dent a  wider  range  of  choice  and  enables  mm 
to  exert  more  influence  on  the  kind  of  school- 
ing he  Is  offered.  It  eliminates  the  present 
unfair  competition  Ijetween  state-run  and 
other  Institutions. 

It  gives  the  faculties  and  administrations 
of  state-run  institutions  an  Incentive  to  serve 
their  students.  It  would  open  up  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  Institutions  to  enter  the  field 
and  seek  to  attract  customers.  The  strength- 
ening of  competlUon  would  promote  im- 
provements in  quality  and  foster  diversity 
and  experimentation.  Because  the  money 
would  go  to  individuals,  not  Institutions,  It 
would  be  clear  who  are  the  recipients  of  the 
subsidy  and  bring  into  the  open  this  ques- 
tion of  who  should  be  subsidized.  Also  It 
would  give  the  individual  greater  freedom  of 
choice,  greater  opport, unity  to  express  his  own 
values  and  to  develop  his  own  capacities  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

All  of  these  are  advantages  of  the  scholar- 
ship plan.  But  they  are  also,  to  speak  cynical- 
ly, the  major  political  obstacles  to  its 'enact- 
ment. As  usual  in  such  matters  the  people 
who  would  benefit  from  the  change  do  not 
know  that  they  would:  the  vested  interests 
that  have  developed  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement will  recognize  the  threat  to  them 
at  once. 

PUBLIC  WELTARS 

The  methods  by  which  we  subsidize  the 
poor  have  the  same  defects  as  those  by  which 
we  subsidize  the  rich;  they  Involve  giving  too 
much  power  to  bureaucrats  to  determine  who 
gets  the  subsidy  and  In  what  form,  too  lltUe 
power  to  the  people  who  are  being  subsidized 
and  too  little  incentive  to  them  to  reduce 
the  subsidy  they  receive. 

The  defects  of  our  present  welfare  program 
are  by  now  widely  recognized.  In  the  midst  of 
great  prosperity,  the  welfare  rolU  mount. 
Once  on  the  rolls,  many  people  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  off.  We  have  been  creating  a  per- 
manent class  of  welfare  recipients,  who  de- 
vote their  energies  to  wheedUng  a'  bit  more 
welfare  for  themselves  or  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  to  Improve  welfare  payments  rather 
than  to  raising  their  own  incomes  to  a  level 
at  which  they  can  be  off  welfare.  We  have 
an  army  of  welfare  workers  administering 
the  system.  They  find  themselves  bogged 
down  in  paper  work,  engaged  in  being  police- 
men and  spies,  with  Uttle  time  left  to  per- 
form their  proper  function — helping  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  are  under  their  charge. 
The  whole  process  is  degrading  for  the  wel- 
fare recipient  and  demeaning  for  the  welfare 
workers. 

What  is  wrong?  At  bottom,  I  conjecture, 
the  Ijellef  that  the  state  throtigh  adminis- 
trative machinery  can  deal  with  persons 
needing  assistance  in  the  way  one  person 
spending  his  own  money  can  deal  with  an- 
other person.  If.  out  of  cliarttable  Inclina- 
tions, a  man  takes  an  interest  in  someone 
suffering  misfortune.  It  Is  entirely  under- 
standable that  he  may  want  to  make  a 
detailed  investigation  of  that  person's  cir- 
oumstances,  to  assure  himself  that  the  mis- 
fortune Is  real,  that  he  will  want  to  explore 
the  items  needed  and  provide  help  for  those 
he  thinks  most  urgent,  and  then  try  to 
guide  the  person  he  is  assisting  to  use  the 
help  most  effectively.  But  translate  this 
into   a    large-scale    governmental    program. 
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and  it  ends  up  as  the  kind  of  administrative 
nightmare  we  now  have.  The  welfare  work- 
ers are  not  distributing  their  own  money,  so 
there  must  be  controla  over  them.  The  cri- 
teria of  need  must  be  standardized.  The 
forms  of  help  must  be  specified.  The  dls- 
persers  of  funds  must  be  supervised.  In  the 
process,  the  human  element  is  squeezed  out 
and  replaced  by  frustration  and  mutual 
distrust. 

This  system  clearly  Is  a  "grave  threat  to  the 
integrity  of  the  individual"  receiving  wel- 
fare Before  a  welfare  recipient  may  move 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  he  must  get 
the  approval  of  a  civil  servaoit:  equally,  be- 
fore he  may  buy  second-hand  furniture,  have 
the  gas  turned  on.  or  make  any  one  of  a 
thousand  other  devlaOons  from  an  approved 
budg«t.  Needless  to  say.  the  welfare  recipi- 
ents have  become  skilled  in  finding  ways 
around  the  regulations,  but  nonetheless,  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  one  In  which  they  are 
treated  like  Irresponsible  wards  of  the  state, 
like  children,  not  like  responsible  citizens. 
Clearly,  If  the  t&ipayer  does  subsidize  them, 
he  has  in  some  sense  the  moral  right  to  im- 
pose such  requirements.  But  Is  it  wise  to  do 
so? 

Most  Important  of  all,  carrying  over  the  no- 
tion of  meeting  the  other  person's  "needs" 
has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  largely 
eliminating  any  Incentive  for  the  welfare  re- 
cipient to  help  himself.  If  a  welfare  recipient 
earns  an  extra  $100.  that  Is  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  he  or  she  can  meet  an  addi- 
tional $100  of  "needs,"  and  therefore  that 
welfare  aid  can  be  red\iced  by  $100.  In 
consequence,  the  recipient  has  no  Incentive 
to  earn  money  unless  he  can  earn  enough 
completely  to  replace  welfare.  This  is  the 
TTiitin  reason  why  there  tends  to  develop  a 
permanent  class  of  welfare  recipients. 

As  in  each  of  the  two  prior  examples,  the 
way  to  Improve  the  situation  Is  to  put  great- 
er reliance  on  impersonal  market  arrange- 
ments and  less  on  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration. For  welfare,  the  device  that 
recommends  Itself  is  the  negative  income  tax, 
under  which  all  persons  with  Incomes  be- 
low the  level  now  taxable  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  fraction  of  their  unused  ex- 
emptions and  deductions.  This  method  would 
gjve  assistance  to  the  poor  in  the  form  of 
money,  which  they  co\ild  spend  as  they 
wish,  on  the  basis  of  the  impersonal  criteria 
of  the  size  of  their  income  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  their  family,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  them  an  incentive  to  raise  their 
income  from  other  soiirccs. 

This  Is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  way  a  negp.Uve  Income  tax 
would  work  or  of  Its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. It  Is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pwse  to  note  that  it  has  been  studied  care- 
fully and  that  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  feasible  substitute 
for  the  present  direct  relief  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  programs;  that  it  would, 
over  a  period,  simultaneously  give  more 
assistance  to  the  truly  needy  and  ooet  the 
taxpayers  lesB. 

The  crucial  pwlnt  for  our  present  pur- 
pose Is  that  a  negative  Lnoome  tax  would 
permit  the  elimination  of  the  bulk  of  our 
present  welfare  bxireaucracy,  would  end  the 
division  of  our  population  into  two  classes, 
would  give  those  receiving  assistance  greater 
freedom  and  independence  to  shape  their 
own  life  and  greater  oppwrtunlty  to  take 
advantage  of  their  own  abilities  and  capac- 
ities. In  addition,  whereas  our  present  pro- 
grams have  essentially  destroyed  private  phi- 
lanthropy, the  negative  Income  tax,  by 
assuming  the  basic  load  of  Income  mainte- 
nance, would  reduce  the  hardship  cases, 
which  no  general  program  can  eliminate,  to 
a  level  that  private  charity  could  handle.  We 
have  been  stifling  private  philanthropic  agen- 
cies, converting  them  to  agents  or  contrac- 
tors of  the  state,  by  our  conception  of  gov- 
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ernment  welfare.  The  negative  Income  tax 
would  give  them  a  new  function  to  perform. 
The  diversity,  flexibility,  and  efficiency  of  free 
enterprise  has  a  role  to  play  In  philanthropy 
no  less  than  in  other  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

In  recent  decades,  there  has  been  a  steady 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment, either  to  undertake  new  tasks  or  to 
take  over  tasks  formerly  entrusted  to  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  action.  By  now  the 
process  has  gone  very  far  Indeed,  even  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States  which  prides 
itself  on  being  the  country  of  free  enterprise. 
Today,  probably  over  one-third  of  all  the 
Income  of  the  people  in  this  country  Is 
channeled  through  the  government — being 
extracted  by  taxes  and  loans,  and  spent  for 
governmental  programs.  And  this  grossly 
understates  the  Influence  of  the  govenmvent. 
The  wages  many  an  employer  may  p>ay.  the 
prices  many  an  industry  may  charge,  the 
businesses  we  may  enter,  the  countries  to 
which  we  may  travel,  and  many  other  aspects 
of  our  dally  lives  are  subject  to  govern- 
mental control. 

This  expansion  of  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  sold  to  the  American  p>eople 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  enhance  both 
their  material  well-being  and  their  personal 
freedom  And  further  expansion  is  now  being 
sold  to  them  on  the  same  ground.  The  prom- 
ises have  been  and  remain  glowing.  Yet, 
when  we  look  at  performance  and  not  prom- 
ise, the  story  is  very  different.  We  have 
adopted  reform  after  reform,  program  after 
progam.  without  achieving  the  promised  ob- 
jectives. Consider  those  programs  which  have 
one  after  the  other  been  proclaimed  as  great 
progressive  achievements:  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  and  Its  successors;  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;  public 
housing;  the  Wagner  Labor  Act;  social  secu- 
rity; relief  and  aid  to  dependent  children; 
urban  renewal;  federal  aid  to  education — 
which  of  them  has  achieved  the  objectives 
that  aroused  such  high  hopes  in  their  disin- 
terested supports?  The  problems  each  was 
touted  as  solving  are  with  us  yet,  often  in  ex- 
aggerated form.  Or  pass  from  the  dramatic 
federal  level  to  the  local  level.  What  are  the 
major  governmental  responsibilities  at  the 
local  level?  Schooling  and  police  protection. 
What  are  major  areas  of  social  concern?  In- 
adequate schooling  and  crime  on  the  streets. 
It  Is  a  fascinating  question  of  political 
science  to  explain  this  sequence  of  events. 
What  Is  it  that  explains  what  activities  are 
taken  over  by  government  and  when?  Why 
Lb  It  that  so  many  measures  work  In  accord- 
ance with  the  original  intentions  of  the  dis- 
interested for  a  year  or  two,  but  then  soon 
become  devices  whereby  special  interests  en- 
rich themselves?  Why  is  It,  that  U,  that  well- 
intentioned  liberals  have  so  often  turned  out 
to  be  front  men  for  special  Interests  they 
would  never  knowingly  have  supported?  Why 
is  it  that,  m  a  democracy  supposedly  run 
by  a  majority,  there  are  so  many  measures 
pandering  to  special  interests? 

These  questions  take  us  far  afield  from 
the  more  limited  object  of  this  paper:  to 
show  by  example  that  the  lack  of  success  of 
many  government  programs  and  the  threats 
they  raise  to  freedom  and  individuality  Is  a 
necessary  ctwisequence  of  neither  the  objec- 
tives sought  nor  the  increasing  complexity 
of  our  society.  Television  and  radio,  higher 
schooling,  and  welfare  arrangements  are  very 
different  areas  in  which  we  have  very  differ- 
ent objectives.  Yet  there  is  a  common  strand 
running  through  all  three.  In  all,  we  have 
tried  to  substitute  central  direction  and 
bureaucratic  control  for  voluntary  arrange- 
ments. In  all,  we  could  achieve  our  objec- 
tives far  better  by  using  arrangements  that 
give  a  greater  scope  to  the  market,  that  rely 
on  "participatory  democracy"  rather  than  on 
bureaucratic  democracy. 
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IS  we  are  to  meet  the  recurrent  threats 
to  freedom  that  are  bound  to  arise,  it  Is 
Important  that  the  informed  public  become 
more  sophisticated  than  it  Is  now  about  gov- 
ernment programs.  It  must  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  business  cc»nmunlty  has  no 
monopoly  on  misleading  advertising,  that 
promises  must  be  distinguished  from  i)er- 
formance.  We  must  try  to  repress  the  tend- 
ency to  say,  "Let's  pass  a  law,"  whenever  a 
problem  arises  and  recognize  that  the  In- 
direct route  through  voluntary  action  may 
be  surer  and  safer  than  the  direct  route 
through  government  action.  And  when  we 
do  turn  to  government  action,  we  shall  do 
best  If,  so  far  as  possible,  we  try  to  restrict 
government  action  either  to  setting  up  ar- 
rangements under  which  private  action  can 
be  effective  (as  in  radio  or  television),  or  to 
giving  money  in  an  open  and  aboveboard 
way  to  specific  Individuals  under  specified 
conditions  rather  than  to  providing  the 
relevant  good  or  service  by  a  government 
organization. 


COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS— A 
NECESSARY  CHANGE  IN  OUR  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  LAWS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  senior 
citizens  on  social  security  will  finally  have 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments 
made  in  their  benefits  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  amendments  to  our  social  se- 
curity laws  passed  by  the  House  with  my 
strong  support  last  Thursday,  May  21. 

As  part  of  the  amendments  to  the 
social  security  laws  this  provision  will 
provide  the  long -deserved  automatic  in- 
creases to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
social  security  recipients  who  will  no 
longer  have  to  come  begging,  hat  in  hand, 
to  Congress  for  adjustments  In  their 
benefits  to  meet  the  spirally  cost  of  living. 

The  elderly  and  others  receiving  the 
fixed  income  of  social  security  have  suf- 
fered year  after  year  from  general  price 
increases  and  the  inflationary  spiral  that 
has  plagued  our  economy.  These  people, 
least  of  all,  should  not  be  expected  to 
cope  with  the  unbearable  pressures  of 
an  inflated  economy.  In  reality,  the 
elderly  have  found  themselves  barely 
able  to  maintain  themselves  on  their 
meager  income  in  today's  high-priced 
world. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments are  long  overdue.  We  all  want  to 
see  our  retired  senior  citizens  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living  in  their 
advanced  years  so  they  can  retain  their 
pride,  their  dignity  and  their  independ- 
ence during  retirement. 

I  was  proud  and  happy  to  support  the 
cost-of-living  floor  amendment  as  well 
as  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  social 
security  measures  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  Thursday.  The  passage 
of  these  amendments  reflect  the  concern 
of  Members  of  the  House  for  the  needs 
of  our  elderly  and  others  living  on  social 
security  payments.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  also  display  its  concern 
by  acting  favorably  on  the  House-passed 
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measures.  We  can  then  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  set  of  social  security  amendments 
that  will  adequately  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement needs  of  our  older  citizens  dur- 
ing their  golden  years. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  28.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  seems  that  the  noise  of  demonstra- 
tors concerning  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  drowns  out  the  progress 
our  President  is  making  in  getting  us  out 
of  Vietnam.  This  is  so  well  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Monday.  May  18.  1970, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  that  I 
would  like  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  statment: 

Congress  and  the  War 
In  the  debate  and  confusion  over  amend- 
ments in  Congress  to  restrict  President 
Nixon's  actions  in  the  Vietnam  War.  we  are 
in  danger  of  overlooking  a  heartemng  trend 
In  that  tragic  conflict. 

It  is  that  Nixon,  despite  the  thrust  Into 
Cambodia.  Is  making  Important  progress  in 
getting  American  troops  out  of  Vietnam — at 
a  rate  that  does  not  dishonor  our  pledges  or 
unduly  damage  oiu-  strategic  Interests. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  WUUam  Rogers  told  Congress 
that  by  June  30,  1971.  U.S.  groimd  forces  In 
Vietnam  "win  not  be  assigned  to  combat 
missions." 

Most  of  our  casualties  have  resulted  from 
ground  combat.  Thus  the  promises  mean 
that  In  Just  over  a  year,  the  worst  of  the 
war  should  be  over  for  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  air,  naval  and  support  forces 
will  be  available  to  help  South  Vietnam  try 
to  stave  off  conquest  by  Hanoi. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  more  realistic  and 
honorable  timetable  than  the  one  in  the  so- 
called  "amendment  to  end  the  war"  pending 
in  the  Senate.  That  amendment  would  pull 
all  U.S.  forces  out  of  Southeast  Asia  by  mld- 
1971,  almost  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
Sens.  George  McGovern  (D-SX).)  Mark 
Hatfield  (R-Ore.),  Harold  Hughes  (D-Iowa) 
and  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  recently  staged 
a  nationwide  TV  broadcast  on  their  amend- 
ment that  was  disappointing  in  its  dema- 
goguery.  They  claim  that  simple  passage  of 
their  law  would  end  the  war.  If  only  it  were 
that  easy! 

Their  proposal,  they  also  said,  offers  "ade- 
quate funding  to  provide  political  asylum" 
for  all  South  Vietnamese  who  fear  a  "blood- 
bath" after  a  Communist  takeover. 

Douglas  Pike,  one  of  America's  leading 
experts  on  the  Viet  Cong,  estimates  that  If 
the  Communists  win  In  Vietnam,  they  will 
wipe  out  up  to  3  million  South  Vietnamese 
on  their  "blood  debt  list." 

The  amendment-writing  senators  should 
ask  themselves  where  would  they  put  mil- 
lions of  refugees  and  would  they  themselves 
vote  the  money  for  such  asylum.  We  doubt 
that  their  answers  would  be  satisfactory. 

A  more  limited  amendment,  by  Sens. 
Church  and  John  Sherman  Cooper  fR-Ky.) 
would  bar  Nixon  from  "retaining"  U.S.  forces 
in  Cambodia  after  June  30,  from  sending 
military  advisers  or  mercenaries  there,  and 
from  using  air  power  In  support  of  Cambo- 
dian forces. 

This  country  has  no  commitment  to  Cam- 
bodia and  certainly  most  Americans  oppose 
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sending  U.S.  troops  to  defend  it.  Even  so,  the 
amendment  goes  too  far:  We  may  not  be  able 
to  prevent  Cambodia's  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernment from  going  down  the  drain,  but 
it's  not  In  our  Interest  to  actively  flush  It 
down. 

For  example,  the  mercenaries  In  question 
are  ethnic  Cambodians  who  have  been  fight- 
ing under  our  Green  Berete  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia  and  Vietnam  are  really  part 
of  the  same  war.  The  Communists  clearly 
regard  it  as  such  and  respect  no  borders.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  mercenaries  should. 

The  growing  mood  In  Congress  to  scruti- 
nize and  check  the  President's  foreign  policy 
Is  not  unhealthy.  But  It  comes  after  a  long 
period  of  giving  the  White  House  a  blank 
check,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  pendulum 
swinging  too  far. 

Congress  should  assert  its  partnership 
role  In  foreign  affairs,  but  not  in  trying  to 
fine  tune  the  war  by  legislating  on  details. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
topic  of  manpower  training  is  of  more 
importance  today  than  ever  before;  im- 
employment  is  at  its  highest  peak  in 
years. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1969,  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  must  also  consider 
our  Government's  acceptance  of  the  high 
unemployment  level  which  has  made  this 
training  program  so  needed. 

In  my  judgment,  a  manpower  train- 
ing program  and  a  high  unemployment 
level  are  contradictory;  you  cannot  train 
the  unemployed  for  jobs  which  you  are 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  abolish. 

Logical  reasoning  therefore  takes  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  such  a  Man- 
power Training  Act  is  to  succeed  it  must 
be  coupled  with  a  change  in  policy  with 
regard  to  unemployment. 

This  is  a  vital  program  and  one  which 
must  not  be  glossed  over  lightly.  I  insert 
now  in  the  Record  testimony  I  offered  to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare's 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
propositions  expressed  therein: 

Testimont  OF  Congressman  Moixohan 
ON  S.  8823 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  S  2838, 
"The  Manpower  Traimng  Act  (MTA)". 

I  believe  that  any  plan  for  manpower 
training  must  be  designed  with  two  realities 
In  mind.  One,  that  any  training  must  toe  de- 
veloped In  conjunction  with  the  needs  of  the 
Immediate  area;  and  two,  manpower  training 
and  high  unemployment  are  completely  in- 
consistent and  incompatible. 

I  want  to  make  clear  from  the  outset  that 
this  bin,  while  Its  spirit  of  expansion  and 
reorganization  Is  well  t£iken.  Is  doomed  to 
fall  in  Its  objectives  so  long  as  a  4  percent 
unemployment  rate  Is  considered  "accept- 
able". 

As  long  as  our  training  programs  continue 
to  train  men  for  occupations  which  do  not 
suffer  from  a  labor  shortage;  and  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  accept  a  high  unemployment 
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level,  then  we  will  merely  change  the  status 
of  the  untrained  unemployed  to  trained 
unemployed. 

The  Government  has  sought  to  fight  infla- 
tion by  reducing  production,  a  policy  which 
of  course  floods  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
with  more  unemployed. 

This,  quite  naturally,  increases  govern- 
ment and  state  spending  in  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare,  and  increases  re- 
sentment among  the  working  men. 

The  government's  poUcy  has  the  effect  of 
telling  a  man  that  he  is  of  no  use;  and  Idle- 
ness demoralizes,  even  when  accompanied  by 
a  government  Income,  and  augments  the  feel- 
ing of  not  being  wanted. 

For  Manpower  Training  to  work,  and  work 
effectively,  there  must  be  an  accepted  policy 
of  full  employment  within  the  government. 
If  the  4  percent  level  is  accepted  and  noth- 
ing done  to  slow  it.  then  Manpower  Training 
Is  doomed  to  fail,  for  you  simply  cannot  train 
a  man  for  a  Job  which  you  are  trying  to 
eliminate  or  which  does  not  exist. 

Pull  emplo3rment  does  not  mean  literally 
no  imemployment.  Insofar  as  room  is  left  for 
change  and  for  freedom  of  movement  from 
Job  to  Job,  room  Is  left  for  some  unemploy- 
ment. 

Full  employment  can  be  defined  as  "a  state 
of  affairs  in  which  the  number  of  unfilled 
vacancies  is  not  appreciably  below  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons,  so  that  unem- 
ployment at  any  time  Is  due  to  the  normal 
lag  between  a  person  losing  one  Job  and 
finding  another." 

The  task  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  this 
bin  is  to  match  Job  vacancies  with  the  train- 
able unemployed,  and  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  "vacancies"  must  be  the  basis  for 
programming  such  a  training  concept. 

As  unemployment  has  three  distinct 
courses,  action  against  imemployment  must 
be  taken  on  three  lines:  maintaining  at  all 
times  adequate  total  outlay;  controUlng  the 
location  of  industry;  and  securing  the  or- 
ganized mobiUty  of  labor. 

This  bin  Is  aimed  at  aU  three  for  It  not 
only  seeks  to  produce  a  ready  supply  of 
trained  workers  for  industry,  but  it  also  seeks 
to  provide  a  trained  work  force  for  expand- 
ing Industry. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  federal 
government  must  pursue  a  more  aggressive 
policy  In  developing  the  pubUc  sector  as  an 
area  of  employment. 

Private  business  cannot  carry  the  burden 
of  finding  Jobs  for  the  minions  of  imem- 
ployed  and  underemployed  In  this  country. 
In  fact  industry,  feeUng  the  pinch  of  the 
Administration's  antl-lnflatlon  policy.  Is  lay- 
ing-off  workers. 

A  federally-financed  public-service  employ- 
ment program  is  the  only  logical  answer  to 
our  unemployment.  The  need  Is  there  and 
the  Jobs  are  there:  in  hospitals,  schools, 
parka,  recreation  centers  and  other  faclllUes. 
And  when  combined  with  proper  traimng 
such  a  program  would  make  it  possible  for 
these  employees  to  move  later  Into  regular 
employment. 

The  Tripartite  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress has  found  a  potential  5.3  million  Jobs. 
In  the  fields  of  medical  and  health  services, 
education,  day  care,  libraries,  recreation  and 
prisons. 

To  pretend  that  such  a  program  of  public 
employment  would  not  be  costly  would  be 
Just  as  deceptive  as  training  men  fbr  Jobs 
that  do  not  exist  But  the  cost  not  to  em- 
bark on  such  a  program  Is  greater. 

I  now  wish  to  turn  to  the  bill  itself  and 
comment  on  several  of  its  sections,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  for  the  measure  to  toe  at 
all  sucoesBful  the  government  must  change 
Its  poUcy  with  regard  to  unemployment. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  bUl's  aim  at  con- 
solidation, decategorlzatlon  and  decentrall- 
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zaUon  with  regaxd  to  the  many  manpower 
training  programs  now  In  existence. 

This  will  go  far  In  gearing  the  program 
w  meeting  the  demands  of  local  needs  which 
waa  one  of  the  major  failures  In  past 
programfi. 

To  accomplish  this,  and  to  deter  overlap- 
pmg  with  state  programs,  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  must  encourage  states  to  com- 
bine in  this  program  with  their  manpower- 
related  programs. 

This  is  done  by  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  manpower  trsUnlng  coimcU 
and  a  state  comprehensive  manpower  agency. 
The  council  should  allow  a  wide  variety  of 
interested  parties.  Including  labor,  business 
and  low  income  representatives  to  have  a 
direct  role  in  the  planning. 

The  council  should  not  only  review  the 
annual  MTA  plan  but  all  other  annual  plans 
for  manpower  and  manpower-related  pro- 
grams Bfi  well,  such  as  vocational  educa- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation  and  family 
assistance. 

All  the  needs  of  a  locality  and  of  the  coun- 
try- can  be  served  but  the  choices  must  be 
guided  largely  by  local  planners  Neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Labw  Department  which 
win  run  the  MTA  program  should  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  local  programs  by  Im- 
posing standardized  naUonal  program  pack- 
ages and  categorical  restrictions  on  local 
administrators. 

The  Federal  Government  has  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  the  capacity  to  make  all  the  pro- 
gram decisions  that  must  be  made  at  state 
and  local  levels. 

A  national  emphasis  on.  say,  the  tralrUng 
of  electricians  would  be  a  major  waste  of 
money  and  time  In  areas  where  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  electricians. 

The  bill's  emphasis  on  early  training  will 
be  of  special  importance  In  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  where  so  many  youngsters  choose 
to  leave  high  school  before  they  graduate, 
and  attempt  to  find  work. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  If  a 
vocational  training  program  Is  to  be  success- 
ful It  must  be  started  early  In  the  trainee's 
life,  and  when  coupled  with  continuing  sec- 
ondary education  as  detailed  in  the  bill,  an 
unbeatable  program  would  result. 

A  second  aspect  I  vigorously  support  Is  the 
provision  for  Institutional  and  on-the-job 
occupational  tralnlne.  including  the  train- 
ing of  employed  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
upgrading  their  skills  and  Improving  the 
utilization  of  available  manjxywer. 

The  trainee  would  see  far  more  relevance 
to  his  training  if  it  were  conducted  In  a  real- 
to-life  atmosphere  of  a  faotory  or  place  of 
business. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  offers  a  fine 
opportunity  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  past 
tanning  programs  and  to  break  new  ground 
to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  unemployed. 
But  it  Is  doomed  unless  this  government  re- 
verses Its  present  policy  of  high  unemploy- 
ment acceptance.  i 
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ascendance  In  the  Americtm  business 
community  has  been  confirmed  by  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  students  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  results  of  that  survey  of  employees  of 
major  firms  in  the  San  Francisco  busi- 
ness community,  as  reported  May  20  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  the  fol- 
lowing account: 

San  Francisco's  Downtown  Wak  Opinion 
A  poll  of  employees  of  major  downtown 
San  Francisco  truslness  concerns  resulted  in 
a  71  p)er  cent  vote  urging  Congress  to  use 
Its  authority  to  get  American  troops  out  of 
the  war  in   Indochina. 

The  remaining  29  per  cent  appeared  more 
supportive  of  President  Nixon.  They  urged 
Congress  not  to  take  steps  yet  to  speed  the 
withdrawal. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  taken  by  busi- 
ness administration  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  last  Friday 
and  Monday,  were  announced  yesterday  at  a 
press  conference  at  1  California  street. 

Dieter  Klein,  chairman  of  the  polling  com- 
mittee, said   12,700  ballots  were  distributed 
and  8169  ballots  were  cast. 
The  results  were : 
Urging  Oongress  to  act,  5811. 
No  action  yet,  1900. 
Invalid  ballots,  458. 

"It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  respond  to  this 
and  similar  calls  from  previously  ^lent 
Americans,"  said  Mike  Nichols,  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  in  management  science. 
The  response  showed.  In  fact,  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  policy  In  Vietnam 
were  less  willing  to  state  their  views  pubUcly 
than  the  opponents. 

Of  those  urging  Congress  to  halt  the  war.  a 
total  of  4875 — or  84  per  cent — signed  their 
ballots  so  they  could  be  forwarded  to 
Congress. 

Of  those  supporting  the  President,  1277 — 
or   67   per  cent — signed   their   ballots. 

The  poll  was  taken  at  the  headquarters  of 
.the  Bank  of  America  and  a  downtown 
branch,  at  several  downtown  oflSces  of  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  and  at  61  other  Arms,  Including 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Santa  Pe  railroads, 
Bankers  Mortgage,  McGraw-Hill  and  Crown 
Zellerbach. 

Nichols  said  all  ballot  boxes  were  sefUed 
after  the  votes  were  cast.  The  results  were 
tabulated  by  Alexander  Grant  and  Company, 
certified  public  accountants. 
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In  communities  acnxss  our  Nation, 
young  boys  are  learning  the  lessons  of 
teamwork  and  sportsmanship  through 
their  participation  in  the  Babe  Ruth 
Leagues.  Their  participation  will  make 
them  better  citizens  tomorrow  and 
healthier  young  people  today. 


WAR  IS  BAD  BUSINESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  EDW.A,RDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago,  Louis  B. 
Lundborg.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bank  of  America,  called  for  an  "end  to 
the  squandering  of  American  blood,  mo- 
rale, and  resources  on  what  is  In  essence 
an  Asian  war  of  nationalism." 

That  Mr.  Lundborg's  sentiment  Is  in 


BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL  DAY 
TUESDAY,  JUNE   16 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  few  activities  in  the 
lives  of  our  young  people  that  are  more 
rewarding  than  active  participation  in 
competitive  sports. 

Perhaps  no  other  activity  gives  these 
young  people  more  opportunities  to  take 
part  in  athletics  than  our  Babe  Ruth 
Baseball  Leagues  and  our  Little  Leagues, 

Here  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  Babe 
Ruth  Baseball  I>ay  will  be  observed  on 
Tuesday,  June  16.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
would  exert  every  effort  to  pay  special 
note  of  this  date  and  give  it  his  full  sup- 
port and  endorsement. 


EQUITY  FINANCING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
ago  I  introduced  legislation,  H,R.  16403, 
to  prohibit  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  insurance  companies  from 
accepting  a  share  of  the  profits  in  a  pro- 
posed business  venture  as  a  condition  for 
approving  a  loan. 

Such  equity  kickers  do  not  involve  true 
partial  ownership  of  the  business.  They 
usually  take  the  form  of  a  loan  contract 
in  which  the  borrower  promises  not  only 
to  repay  the  loan  with  interest  but  to  add 
to  that  a  percentage  of  whatever  profit 
he  may  take  from  investing  the  borrowed 
funds. 

Any  way  one  looks  at  equity  kickers, 
they  represent  a  questionable  use  of 
power  to  exercise  control  over  loan  funds, 
I  believe  equity  kickers  are  an  abuse  for 
the  borrower,  the  community,  and  for  the 
bank  Itself. 

Prom  the  borrower's  standpoint,  if  he 
borrows  to  start  a  manufacturing  or  serv- 
ice business,  or  to  expand  a  going  con- 
cern, he  is  already  taking  a  certain  risk. 
If  he  must  add  10  to  20  percent  of  his 
profit  to  the  interest  he  will  have  to  pay 
on  the  loan,  his  venture  becomes  even 
more  speculative.  An  equity  kicker  nar- 
rows the  margin  between  income  and  ex- 
penses. If  the  margin  shrinks  enough,  he 
may  well  forget  the  entire  venture,  unless 
he  can  find  a  bank  that  will  make  loans 
without  equity  kickers.  This  aspect  of 
equity  consideration,  by  itself,  stifles 
competition  and  deadens  the  very  kind  of 
incentive  and  initiative  that  is  the  basis 
of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Further  suppose,  however,  that  a  bank 
has  a  monopoly  position  in  a  commu- 
nity. The  bank  has  already  made  equity 
loans  to  the  grocer,  the  service  station 
owner,  the  town  drugstore,  and  the  owner 
of  a  motel.  Would  such  a  bank  loan 
money  to  anyone  intending  to  compete 
with  any  of  the  establishments  In  which 
the  bank  had  a  share  of  the  profits? 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  banks'  interest  not 
to  participate  in  equity  financing. 

Loan  officers  make  judgments  on  the 
soundness  of  every  proposed  loan.  They 
look  at  the  applicant's  record  and  at  the 
prospect  that  his  venture  will  succeed. 
Such  judgments,  from  the  bank's  point 
of  view  should  be  as  impartial  and  un- 
cluttered by  collateral  matters  as  possi- 
ble. But  how  does  the  promise  of  a  10- 
or  20-percent  profit  added  to  the  interest 
influence  a  loan  officer's  judgment?  In 
my  estimation,  loan  officers  are  tempted 
to  make  loans  with  equity  kickers  that 
under  other  circumstances  they  would 
realize  were  unsound. 
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The  bank  has  an  active  interest  in  the 
proflt  of  a  business.  How  long  does  the 
bank  remain  aloof  from  the  manage- 
ment of  that  business?  The  temptation  to 
look  over  management's  shoulder  and  to 
second-guess  its  decisions  would  be  very 
strong — certainly  in  a  business  that 
seemed  to  be  having  growth  problems. 
And  there  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  average  bank  could  afford  to 
spread  its  own  management  that  thin 
even  if  it  was  good  business  to  have  banks 
operating  commercial  ventures,  which  I 
do  not  believe. 

Last  year,  this  House,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  moved  to  bring  under 
regulation  one-bank  holding  companies. 
President  Nixon,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  other  responsible  of- 
ficials in  Washington  urged  such  control 
because  they  felt  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional  separation  of  fi- 
nance and  commerce  in  America. 

I  do  not  know  whether  equity  consid- 
erations in  bank  loans  are  as  widespread 
as  are  one-bank  holding  companies.  But 
I  do  know  that  they  blur  that  classic 
line  between  finance  and  commerce 
every  bit  as  much  as  does  the  mingling 
of  business  and  banking  under  a  hold- 
ing company. 

I  do  not  know  how  widespread  the 
practice  of  equity  kickers  may  be.  That 
can  be  developed  in  hearings,  which  I 
urge.  I  do  know  that  I  have  heard 
complaints  from  businessmen  who  could 
not  borrow  money  without  sharing  their 
profits  with  the  bank.  I  do  know- 
that  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto  of  San  Fran- 
cisco complained  of  the  practice  when 
he  testified  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  recently.  And 
I  do  know  that  every  person  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  problem  has 
felt  that  action  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised 
that  the  practice  of  requiring  equity  con- 
siderations as  a  condition  of  granting 
loans  is  widespread  among  insurance 
companies,  mortgage  bankers  and  other 
institutions,  including  savings  and  loans 
offices.  In  fairness.  I  believe  if  the  prac- 
tice is  denied  to  one,  it  should  be  denied 
to  all  and  my  bill  would  prohibit  equity 
considerations  as  a  part  of  loans  made 
by  any  lending  institution  in  the  United 
States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HISTORIC    ALEXANDRIA    BUILDING 
BEING  RESTORED 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  '  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  honorary  life  member 
of  the  Friendship  Veterans  Fire  Engine 
Co.  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  I  should  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  his- 
toric shrine,  and  to  a  "face  lifting"  now 
underway  of  the  building  at  107  South 
Alfred  Street,  Alexandria,  where  it  has 
been  located  since  1851. 

In  this  connection,  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  America's  oldest  daily  news- 
paper, carried  a  story  in  its  issue  of  May 
19,  concerning  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  present  renovation.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  article  In  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Historic  BtnLDiNc  Being  Restored — 
Businessmen  Cmp  In 

After  116  years,  the  tower  on  Alexandria's 
historic  fire  house,  the  Friendship  Veterans 
Fire  Engine  Company,  is  getting  a  face  lift- 
ing. 

Although  the  big  bell  in  Its  cupola  tolls 
for  ceremony  rather  than  to  roust  the  "white 
helmeted  volunteer  smoke  eaters,"  as  the 
company's  brochure  describes  them,  several 
Alexandria  businessmen  have  chipped  In 
with  talent,  money  and  manpower  to  restore 
the  famous  landmark. 

Marshall  J.  Beverley,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, who  makes  its  history  a  hobby,  esti- 
mates that  the  restoration  will  cost  about 
$5,000. 

The  principal  donors  of  the  restoration 
work  are  Donald  P.  Simpson  of  Eugene  Simp- 
son and  Bro.,  Inc.  and  Jlmmle  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  E.  W.  Walker,  painters. 

Several  other  businessmen  are  helping  In 
the  venture.  Donald  Irvln  of  A.  S.  Irvln  & 
Son  Is  donating  the  paint.  Martin  Adem  of 
Marty's  Floor  Covering  Co.  Is  repairing  the 
steps  and  floors  to  the  shrine.  James  Vos- 
nergh  is  cleaning  and  fixing  the  antique  fire 
engines.  Also,  Clarence  Robinson,  a  trustee, 
is  credited  with  valuable  assistance. 

Since  its  construction  In  1854,  the  engine 
company  has  grown  from  16  members,  who 
actually  fought  fires,  to  about  500  members, 
who  serve  their  fire  company  affiliation  by 
donating  time  and  money  and  listening  to 
patriotic  speeches  on  George  Washington's 
birthday. 

Although  the  company  dates  back  to  1774 
when  George  Washington  reportedly  helped 
buy  the  first  fire  engine  (now  on  display 
at  the  fire  house),  an  examination  of  the 
minutes  beginning  In  1810  reveals  the 
varied — sometimes  stormy — history  of  the 
engine  company. 

Back  in  1810,  when  the  company  was 
housed  on  the  present  site  of  Tavern  Square, 
the  treasurer  reported  cash  in  his  hands  of 
$160.47. 

The  following  year,  the  treasurer  paid  out 
$21  to  John  Horner  for  an  engine  tongue, 
iron  works,  six  staffs,  four  axes,  repairing 
buckets,  painting  staffs  and  "one  bag  lost 
In  fire." 

In  1851,  the  company  purchased  a  lot  at 
107  S.  Alfred  Street  for  $300  and  began  build- 
ing the  present  structure. 

Those  who  think  that  controversy  is  new 
to  the  Alexandria  Fire  Department  of  1970, 
the  roots  go  back  at  least  to  1839. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  competing  com- 
pany which  operated  an  engine  named  the 
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Sun.  Often  the  Friendship  and  the  Sun 
would  arrive  at  a  fire  simultaneously  and.  In 
addition  to  fighting  the  fire,  the  firemen 
would  fight  each  other. 

The  secretary  reports  on  Dec.  20,  1839, 
that  a  fire  at  a  school  created  a  squabble 
with  "the  rowdies  of  the  Sun  Company  who 
ran  their  engine  against  the  Friendship  and 
also  claimed  occupancy  of  the  pump." 

In  June  of  1851,  the  Friendship  "entirely 
arrested"  a  blaze  at  J.  Roberts'  outhouse  at 
5  a.m." 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  In  Friend- 
ship's long  history  took  place  in  1855  when 
at  least  six  volunteers  were  kUled  by  a  falling 
wall  at  Dowell  China  Store.  One  of  the  vic- 
tims was  a  city  councilman,  George  Plain. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  federal 
troops  took  over  the  firehouse.  It  was  manned 
by  the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves  who  immedi- 
ately resolved  that  "no  one  act  as  a  fireman 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance." 

It  was  also  noted  that  when  the  troops 
first  arrived,  they  stole  "many  highly-prized 
decorations  and  fire  apparatus." 

Apparently,  citizens  were  giving  the  sol- 
diers-turned-firemen  a  lot  of  trouble.  When 
the  opportunity  arose,  volunteers  would  still 
respond  to  the  call. 

One  such  incident  resulted  In  a  fight  be- 
tween volunteers  and  soldiers.  The  soldiers 
won.  Their  bayonets  were  more  effective  than 
fire  axes  used  by  the  citizens,  who  were  ar- 
rested. 

Too.  during  this  period,  the  engine  com- 
pany was  plagued  with  playful  firemen  who 
would  ring  the  bell  at  the  wrong  times.  A 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  "un- 
less the  bell  is  stopped,  all  members  found 
in  the  house  would  be  arrested  and  sent  off 
to  the  slave  pen." 

Today,  the  Friendship,  its  horses  and  Us 
"smoke  eaters,"  have  been  replaced  by  mod- 
ern, gleaming  trucks  and  a  full-time  force. 

Yet,  its  heritage  of  brawling,  daring  fire- 
fighters Is  being  preserved. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  SLOVAK  LEAGUE 
PRAISES  U.S.  DELEGATION  FOR 
VOTING  AGAINST  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS'   PRO-LENIN    RESOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its 
last  general  meeting  on  May  1,  the 
northern  Ohio  district  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America  imanimously  passed 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Committee's  desig- 
nation of  "Lenin's  Centenary." 

As  my  Slovak  League  friends  Andrew 
Hudak,  Jr.,  of  Parma,  the  northern  dis- 
trict president,  sind  Andrew  Pavelcak, 
Lakewood,  secretary,  said  in  a  May  18 
letter  to  me,  'To  honor  Lenin  and  his 
Communist  comrades  is  to  dishonor  our- 
selves, our  institutions,  our  ideals,  our 
beloved  country;  and  it  is  tantamoimt  to 
a  denial  of  faith  in  God." 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
their  viewpoint  by  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  May  1  resolution: 
Slovak  Leagite  Reprksentattvks  Praise  U.S. 
Delegation  on  Vote  Against  Uniteu  Na- 
tions'   PRO-LiENIN    Resoldtion 

We  heartily  approve  and  endorse  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  commission  to  commem- 
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orate  the  Lenin  Centennial  on  the  basis  of 
the  notorious  Bolshevik  leader's  so  called 
•humanistic  Ideas  and  activity  for  the  de- 
velopment and  realization  of  economic,  social 
and  cultural  rights  " 

In  protest  to  this  proposal  the  American 
NaUonallUes  Movement  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land, representing  more  than  a  score  of  the 
cltys  nationality  groups,  made  pubUc  Its 
stand  on  April  21.  1970,  on  the  eve  of  Lenlns 
centenarv  bv  lauding  the  United  SUtes  dele- 
gauon  for  Its  vote  against  the  Resolution. 

Lenm  launched  a  most  deadly  moveiment 
against  humanity  His  Ideology  In  behalf  of 
the  Bolshevik  or  Communist  cause  has  been 
responsible  for  the  enslavement,  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  millions  of  human  beings 
in  the  past  half  century  and  continues  to 
menace  the  livee  of  millions  today,  and  of 
millions  vet,  unborn. 

No  one  In  the  history  of  mankind  has 
been  guilty  of  so  many  inhumanities  to  man 
as  Leaiin,  his  comrades  and  their  successors 
In  the  Kremlin  in  our  time. 

The  members  of  the  Northern  Ohio  DU- 
trtct  of  the  Slovak  League  of  America, 
therefore,  condemn  the  U.N.  Resolution  as 
being  completely  In  disharmony  with  every- 
thing the  United  Nations  stands  for,  namely, 
the  defense  of  human  rights  for  all  nations 
at  ail  tune*  and  everywhere  throvighout  the 
world. 

In  view  of  the  Inhuman  ideology,  lack  of 
principle  and  murderous  tictlcs  employed  by 
Lenin  and  his  communist  heirs,  we,  who  can- 
not forget  the  postwar  tyranny  of  the  oMn- 
munlsts  in  Slovakia  or  the  invasion  and  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  country  by  Soviet 
force*  two  years  ago,  declare  unequivocally 
that  any  public  acclaim  of  Lenin  is  an  af- 
front to  all  freedom-lortng  peoples,  a  total 
denial  cf  democj-acy  and  a  shameless  des- 
ecration of  the  memory  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent victims  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin, 

To  honor  Lemn  and  his  communist  com- 
rades is  to  dishonor  ourselves,  our  Institu- 
tions, our  Ideals,  our  beloved  country;  and 
it  Is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  our  faith  In 
God 

AKDUTW  p.  HtTDAK.  Jr. 

President. 
AjfDRrw  Patelcax, 

Secretary. 


STATISTICS  ON  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  concept  of  the  Federal 
Government  assisting  Americans  in  ob- 
taining education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment dates  back  over  100  years  to  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862,  the  first  bill  provid- 
ing for  Federal  aid  to  education  by  set- 
ting up  the  land-grant  colleges.  Since 
that  dat€  the  Federal  Government  has 
moved  in  the  direction  of  establishing  as 
its  goal  the  attainment  of  productive, 
satisfying  employment  for  all  Americans. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  responded  to  the  need  for 
further  legislation  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployment and  training  with  passage  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  MDTA  was  designed 
to  fill  the  need  for  trained  personnel  In 
certain  occupational  categories  and  to 
retrain  those  persons  whose  skills  were 


made  obsolete  through  technological  ad- 
vances. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
however,  recognized  a  different  prob- 
lem— ^that  of  the  "other  America,"  the 
men,  women,  and  children  living  in  pov- 
erty amidst  the  unparalleled  economic 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  7  years  of  experience 
with  programs  imder  MDTA  and  5  years 
of  poverty  programs,  three  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  Jahes  G.  O'Hara, 
of  Michigan;  William  H.  Ayres.  of  Ohio; 
and  William  A.  Steicer,  of  Wisconsin, 
introduced  comprehensive  manpower 
bills  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. These  three  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation are  designed  to  rationalize  and 
coordinate  the  myriad  of  manpower  pro- 
grams developed  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
held  27  days  of  public  hearing  on  these 
three  bills  and  related  bills  in  the  man- 
power field.  During  the  Easter  recess, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  field  hear- 
ings in  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Seattle.  Wash.;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
where  we  talked  to  elected  officials  and 
administrators  of  manpower  programs 
and  made  on-site  visits  to  training  proj- 
ects to  meet  with  enrollees  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  their  views  of  man- 
power projects. 

There  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  necessity  to  consolidate  our 
manpower  programs  and  clarify  the  lines 
of  authority  in  order  to  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation and  confusion  wliich  frustrates 
the  very  people  who  desperately  need 
manpower  services.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  today  millions  more  Americans  in 
critical  need  of  such  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program.  On  May  1.  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  reported  that  unem- 
ployment rose  over  the  year  in  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's 
100  largest  metropolitan  areas.  The  job- 
less rate  in  these  areas  was  6.6  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1970  compared  with 
5.6  percent  during  the  same  quarter  of 
1969. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  if  specific  man- 
power programs  were  meeting  this  ur- 
gent and  expanding  need  for  training 
and  placement  of  the  jobless,  I  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  present 
to  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  its 
preliminary  findings  and  observations  on 
the  job  opportunities  in  the  business  sec- 
tor program — JOBS — which  has  been 
enlarged  imder  the  Nixon  administration. 
On  May  1,  the  same  day  that  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  growing  unemployment  rate 
in  poverty  neighborhoods  were  brought 
to  my  attention,  Mr.  Henry  Eschwege, 
Associate  Director,  Civil  Division.  GAO, 
gave  the  GAO  findings  on  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram to  the  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  portion  of  the  statement  by 
the  General  Accoimting  OfiBce: 

Stattemint  of  Hejjrt  ESCHWrCE 
We  note  that  the  JOBS  programs  is  not 
essentially  a  Job  creation  program.  In  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  result  In  any  expansion 
of  the  existing  job  market.  In  certain  In- 
stances, It  has  appeared  to  us  that  business- 
men were  simply  reallocating  existing  job 
openings  to  persons  other  than  those  who 
would  have  been  hired  normally.  To  the  ex- 


tent that  this  has  been  the  case,  the  pro- 
gram may  simply  be  shifting  the  burden  of 
imemployment  from  the  disadvantaged  to 
other  persons  not  so  categorized.  We  recog- 
nize that  many  factors  need  to  be  considered 
here,  and  that  even  where  this  is  the  net 
result,  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  doing 
so. 

Secondly,  the  JOBS  program  can  work  best 
in  a  period  of  so-called  full  employment  and 
may  have  some  difficulty  In  achieving  effec- 
tiveness In  periods  of  relatively  high  un- 
employment. In  periods  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment It  would  appear  to  become  Increasingly 
difficult  for  employers  who  experience  cut- 
backs In  their  operations  to  sign  up  the  dis- 
advantaged under  the  JOBS  program,  par- 
ticularly where  a  part  of  such  employers' 
regular  work  force  may  be  already  on  fur- 
lough, or  where  well  qualified  persons  are 
available  for  employment  who  need  no  fur- 
ther training. 

Of  perhaps  greater  concern  In  a  slackening 
economy  Is  the  likelihood  that  JOBS  en- 
rollees will  be  the  first  ones  to  be  laid  off, 
leaving  them  no  better,  and  perhaps  worse 
off  than  they  were  before  entering  the  pro- 
gram. We  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  a  particularly  difficult  challenge  to 
meet  In  these  circumstances  to  assist  such 
persons  to  the  full  extent  that  other  program 
resources  are  available,  so  that  the  gains 
made  are  not  entirely  dissipated. 

Additional  findings  of  the  GAO  study 
were: 

We  have  found  that  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  JOBS  program  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  eligible  for  its  benefits 
under  established  eligibility  criteria. 

As  noted  previously,  we  are  expjerlenclng 
considerable  difficulty  In  reviewing  eligibility 
on  a  program-wide  basis.  However,  we  have 
ascertained  that  a  significant  number  of 
persons  have  been  hired  under  the  JOBS 
program  who  were  not  eligible  based  on  their 
acknowledged  family  Income. 

The  enrollment  of  Individuals  who  are  not 
from  the  Intended  target  population  tends 
to  Inflate  reports  of  program  achievements, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  impedes  progress 
towards  attaining  program   objectives. 

In  the  San  FYancisco  Oakland  area  for 
example,  hire  cards  were  submitted  by  em- 
ployers for  only  4.044  of  10.398  persons  hired 
under  the  JOBS  program  as  of  September  30. 
1969.  Only  1,810  or  about  17  percent  of  the 
hire  cards  contained  Information  on  family 
Income.  Prom  this  limited  Information,  how- 
ever, our  analysis  showed  that  441  persons, 
or  about  one-fo\irth  of  those  reporting  In- 
come data,  had  annual  family  Incomes  which 
exceeded  that  permissible  for  Inclusion  In 
the  "disadvantaged "  category  by  amounts 
ranging  from  $100  to  $7,700. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram indicates  that  It  was  not  Intended  that 
the  JOBS  program  would  provide  Jobs  which 
historically  pay  low  wages.  Involve  high- 
turnover  occupations,  and  which  tradition- 
ally use  unskilled  or  low-skilled  persons  as 
a  source  of  labor. 

We  have  found  that  under  both  the  con- 
tract and  non-contract  components  of  the 
JOBS  program,  many  of  the  commitments 
by  businesses  to  hire  persons  Involve  low- 
wage  Jobs  which  offer  little  chance  for  ad- 
vancement. Termination  rates  for  b\islnesses 
offering  such  Jobs  have  been  high. 

Certain  officials  of  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  and  the  State  employment 
services  have  complained  to  us  that  many 
of  the  Job  orders  they  receive  are  for  "dead- 
end" Jobs. 


Concerning  contract  performance,  the 
GAO  testified: 

We  have  noted  various  examples  of  em- 
ployers who  did  not  provide  contractually 
required  supportive  services  to  trainees,  al- 
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though  the  employers  were  paid  for  such 
services.  Supportive  services  Include  Initial 
orientation  to  a  working  environment  (not 
normal  orientation  such  as  company  rules), 
special  counseling  and  Job  coaching.  Job- 
related  basic  education,  transportation  as- 
sistance, and  sensitivity  training  for  super- 
visors. 

Experience  gained  by  the  r>epanment  in 
prior  manpower  training  programs  indicates 
that  supportive  services  are  necessary  to  as- 
sist a  disadvantaged  person  in  adjusting  to 
the  Job  and  In  keeping  him  on  the  Job. 

For  example,  a  landscaping  firm  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  had  an  MA-4  con- 
tract to  hire  and  train  ten  landscape  garden- 
ers. After  8  months  of  performance,  44 
trainees  had  been  hired  and  41  had  termi- 
nated, a  termination  rate  of  93  percent.  The 
contract  provided  $850  per  trainee  to  cover 
the  standard  range  of  supportive  serrtces,  to 
be  paid  at  a  rate  of  $3  27  per  day  of  training. 
However,  no  services,  other  than  normal  first- 
day  orientation  and  some  counseling  had 
been  provided  to  the  trainees.  The  contractor 
told  us  that  he  had  not  provided  the  services, 
and  that  he  thought  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  from  which  he  had 
planned  to  obtain  the  trainees  would  pro- 
vide the  service.  He  did  not  explain  why  he 
agreed  to  accept  $850  per  trainee  under  the 
contract  If  he  did  not  plan  to  provide  the 
services. 

Of  the  Department  of  Labor's  role  In 
the  JOBS  program,  the  GAO  represent- 
ative said: 

Finally,  we  have  strong  indications  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  monitoring 
the  JOBS  program  to  an  extent  adequate  to 
reasonably  ensure  that  contractors  are  per- 
forming on  schedule:  are  providing  trainees 
with  the  required  contractual  services;  and 
that  the  target  population  Is  being  reached. 
Monitoring  of  employers'  activities  in  Cali- 
fornia under  JOBS  contracts  Is  carried  out 
by  contractors.  Thus  far,  we  have  examined 
into  the  adequacy  of  program  monitoring 
prUnarlly  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  We 
plan  to  cover  this  phase  of  program  adminis- 
tration In  more  detail  in  the  other  cities 
before  we  complete  our  review. 

Concerning  specific  costs  of  the  JOBS 
program  based  on  the  GAO  study  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  Calif.;  Portland, 
Oreg,;  Seattle,  Wash,;  and  Detroit, 
Mich,,  Mr.  Eschwege  testified  as  follows: 

For  the  five  cities  In  which  we  made  our 
review,  the  training  costs  for  an  enrollee  in 
the  JOBS  program  ranged  from  $671  to  $6,833. 
National  averages  as  of  February  28,  1970, 
for  the  MA-3,  -4,  and  -5  phases  of  the  JOBS 
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program,  based  on  data  reported  by  the  De- 
partment, were  $2,935,  $2,980.  and  $2,554, 
respectively. 

Eniring  questioning  by  subcommittee 
members,  Mr.  Eschwege  stated  that  the 
figures  of  cost  per  enrollee,  even  the 
highest  cost  of  $6,833,  do  not  cover  resi- 
dential Uving,  food,  or  clothing  to  the 
trainee.  Requested  to  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  cost  data  on  the  opera- 
tion of  Job  Corps  centers  in  order  for 
members  to  make  factual  comparisons 
between  Job  Corps  and  JOBS  programs, 
the  GAO  recently  sent  me  the  latest  cost 
sheets  on  the  Job  Corps  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  body.  Of  special  note  are  the  fig- 
ures for  operation  of  the  residential 
manpower  centers,  sometimes  called 
'minicenters."  These  centers  operated  at 
a  cost  double  that  of  any  other  Job  Corps 
centers, 

JOB   CORPS   SUMMARY,    ENROLLEE   DIRECT   COSTS  ■   FOR 
THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1969,  TO  MAR  31,  1970 


Average  man-year  cost 


Pajf, 

Center  allowance, 

opera-  and 

lions         travel 


Total 


Men's  centers $5,0(0 

Women's  centers. .     5,162 

State  conservation  centers. . .  l]  661 

Federal  conservation  centers.  4, 711 
Residential  manpower 

centers' 13  312 


tl.l46 

1,215 

521 

1,186 

811 


16,186 

6,377 
2,182 
5,897 

14,  123 


Job  Corps,  total  or 
average 


5,096 


1,161 


6,257 


'  Informatron  on  indirect  costs  including  amorlization  o' 
capital,  work  project  costs,  overhead,  and  support  of  the  De- 
partments ot  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  for  operation  of  the 
Federal  conservation  centers,  recruitment,  placement  and 
headquarters  staff  cost,  is  not  available. 

'  These  centers  are  sometimes  called  mini-centers  5  cen- 
ters are  in  operation  having  been  activated  between  July  1  1969 
and  Mar.  9,  1970  The  approximate  number  of  months'  since 
activation  for  the  5  centers  are: 

Number 

C*"'"  months 

Hawill 9 

NewJerscy g 

Phoenix '.'.'...'..'. 5 

Atlanta j 

Portland "I"""!!!!!! 1 

Source:  Job  Corps,  Report  of  Enrollee  Direct  Cosh.  Deoart- 
ment  of  Labor.  --^v.,  .*»p.ii 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
remember  the  debate  over  President 
Nixon's  closing  of  60  Job  Corps  centers 
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in  August  1969,  and  the  establishment 
in  their  stead  of  certain  residential 
manpower  centers.  The  following  sched- 
ule sent  to  me  by  the  GAO  compares  Job 
Corps  enrollee  costs  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  closings  with  the  resi- 
dential manpower  centers  in  operation 
since  the  closings : 

JOB  CORPS  SUMMARY  ENROLLEE  DIRECT  COSTS  '  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  JULY  1.  1968.  TO  APRIL  30,  1969 


Average  man-year  cost 


Center 
operations 


Pay, 
allowance, 
and  travel 


Total 


Men's  centers 

Women's  centers 

Conservation  centers. 

Job  Corps  total/average. 


15,659 
5.241 
4.636 


11,192        }6,8SI 
1.247  6,488 

1,185  5,821 


5,200 


1.204 


6.404 


"  Information  on  indirect  costs  including  amortization  of  capital 

work  project  costs,  overhead  and  support  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  for  operation  of  the  Federal  con- 
servation centers,  recruitment,  placement,  and  Headquarters 
staff  cost,  IS  not  available.  The  5  residential  manpower  centers 
(mini-centers)  had  an  enrollee  direct  man-year  average  cost  of 
JU,123  at  March  31,  1970.  (See  previous  schedule  for  details 
and  approumate  nomber  of  months  since  activation.) 

Source:  Job  Corps  Center  Financial  Report,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  Job  Corps  Report  of  Enrollee  Direct  Costs 
Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  also  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  detailed  cost  figures 
of  the  operations  of  these  new  regional 
centers: 

COMPARISON  OF  DIRECT  MAN-YEAR  COSTS  FOR  RESIDEN- 
TIAL MANPOWER  CENTERS  NOW  OPERATING  AT  PREVIOUS 
JOB  CORPS  CENTER  LOCATIONS' 


Direct  mtrvyear  cost  for  the  period- 


Center 


July  1, 1968,  to 
Apr.  30,  1969 


Hawaii' 

New  Jersey ». 


^6,455 
7,177 


July  1, 1969,  to 
Mar.  31. 1970 


{6,600 
13. 145 


'  Only  2  ot  the  5  residential  manpower  centers  (RMC)  now  in 
opefation  are  using  the  same  basic  facilities  and  or  location  as 
previous  Job  Corps  centers.  The  Hawaii  RMC  is  the  old"  Koko 
Head  Civilian  Conservation  Center.  The  Hawaii  RMC  has  the 
same  capacity  (250  trainees)  as  did  Koko  Head.  The  New  Jersey 
RMC  IS  located  at  the  site  of  the  former  Kilmer  Men's 
Center,  but  has  a  capacity  of  370  trainees,  whereas  the  Kilmer 
Center  had  a  capKity  of  about  1,900  trainees. 

'This  center  was  Ktivated  on  July  1,  1969.  as  a  residential 
manpower  center, 

'  This  center  was  activated  on  Aug.  1,  1969,  as  a  residentia 
manpower  center. 

Sources :  Job  Corps  Center  Financial.Report,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  and  Job  Corps  Report  of  Enrollee  Direct  Costs 
Department  of  Labor, 


Center  operating  expenses: 

Enrollee  expenses 

Operation  and  maintenance. 
Other  operating  expenses... 


JOB  CORPS  RESIDENTIAL  MANPOWER  CENTERS.  BREAKDOWN  OF  DIRECT  COSTS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1.  19^,  TO  MAR,  31.  1970 


Residential  Manpower  Center 


New 
Atlanta       Hawaii        Jersey      Phoenix       Portland 


Residential  Manpower  Center 


New 
Afianfa       Hawaii        Jersey      Phoenix       Portland 


J22, 041  $223, 224 
206,303  113,983 
144,282  0 


$306,063 

89,861 

3.061 


J6€,727 
68, 357 
155.050 


Total  center  operating  expenses  .    372.626     337.207     398.985     290.134 


$42,134  1 
23.247 
79.348 

144,729 


Center  staff  expenses: 

Stan  salaries,  wages,  and  benefits 

Stafftravel     

Staff  training 


421.964      557.246 

31,573        13,855 

500         1.108 


551,075 

3,201 

0 


393,334       108,912 

33, 361  4,  005 

1,979  96 


Total  center  staff  expenses $454,037  $572,209  $554,276  $428,674  $113,013 

Total  operating  and  staff  expenses..  826.663  909.416  953.261  718,808  257  742 

Less  income o  0  8,450  200  '300 

Center  costs            826,663  909.416  944.811  718,608  257,442 

Enrollee  direct  costs-piy  and  il-  '-".-"i 

'»*"'«« 12,165  127.408  62.122  17,517  3.568 

Total  center  and  enrollee  direct 

to'fs 838,828  1.036,824  1.006,933  736,125  261,010 

Equivalent  man-years TsTF  ISM  TeTi  21"!  Ti 

Actual  average  man-year  cost $55,922  $6,600  $13,145  $34  080  $59  321 

Enrollment  as  of  Mar.  31,  1970 139  258  284  75  83 


PhMliii  5- pJr'tlind*  i""'"'"'  "'  """'*''*  ''""  »<:f"vation:  Atlanta.  2;  Hawaii.  9;  New  Jersey,  8; 


Source:  Job  Corps  Center  Financial  Data.  Department  of  Labor, 
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Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  has 
passed  since  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  set  as  national  objectives 
the  realization  of  "maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  pow- 
er": yet  today  this  countrj-  faces  the 
specter  of  rising  unemployment  in  a 
period  of  inflation,  tight-money  policies, 
and  a  downturn  of  economic  growth  in 
real  terms. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  great  unmet  domestic  needs 
of  this  decade.  We  must  assess  the  exist- 
ing programs  and  then  formulate  a  na- 
tional manpower  policy  for  the  seventies 
which  will  provide  more  than  unfulfilled 
promises.  Rhetoric  does  not  create  jobs, 
nor  promises,  training.  Empty  rhetoric 
and  unkept  pledges  have  led  to  Watts 
and  Newark.  Only  a  massive  commitment 
by  this  Congress  to  provide  training  and 
employment  to  all  those  seeking  and  will- 
ing to  work  will  alleviate  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  and  mitigate  the  hardships 
caused  by  layoffs  due  to  changing  eco- 
nomic patterns. 

This  Nation  has  the  capability  to  guar- 
antee to  ever>-  American  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  employment  consistent  with  his 
abilities.  What  is  required  now  is  the  will 
to  act. 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM  ON 
PORNOGRAPHY 
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which  accompanies  the  IndiUgence  of  such 
literature  to  Identify  the  declining  humanity. 
Pornography  Is  clearly  available  to  the  GI 
h«re  In  Vietnam,  to  what  degree  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  Stales,  I  don't  know.  The 
filth  on  the  magazine  stands  is  leaving  Its 
stain  on  the  minds  of  these  young  men  to  be 
carried  bade  to  the  tJnlted  States. 

After  enduring  the  experiences  of  war- 
time, the  GI  here  is  looking  foreward  to  a 
better  life.  Does  any  meaning  of  a  deslraljje 
life  lie  In  the  temptation  of  a  luring  device 
Implanted  In  the  magazine  stands  of  his 
own  home  town?  In  the  combat  zone  a  man's 
thoughts,  eyes,  and  attention  may  be  focused 
on  whatever  Is  most  appealing  and  available 
In  his  few  spare  moments.  It  is  here  that  a 
man's  most  precious  physical  desires  can  fall 
victim  to  the  decay  of  pornography.  But  these 
obscenities  are  not  ones  that  he  can  be 
proud  of  in  his  recollections.  Environmental 
conditions  are  such  that  a  t>-plcal  GI  will 
tell  you,  "I  would  not  want  my  parents,  wife, 
sister,  or  girlfriend  to  see  what  I  have  to  live 
among." 

Regardless  of  what  the  man  on  the  street 
may  think  of  the  morality  of  the  GI  in  Viet- 
nam or  the  reason  for  his  being  here,  I  am 
sure  an  overwhelming  majority  of  servicemen. 
if  the  truth  was  known,  would  say  with  me: 
"I  am  an  American.  I  want  to  go  home  to 
the  land  of  the  free,  not  of  the  filth. ' 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sp  5c.  John  A.  Dresser. 
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HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL       | 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
a  month  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  15693,  an  effective 
piece  of  antiobscenity  legislation.  Pub- 
lic feelings  nm  high  on  this  issue,  and 
we  have  all  heard  from  many  of  our 
constituents  regarding  this  problem. 

I  recently  received  a  letter,  however, 
which  brings  out  yet  another  strong 
reason  for  concern.  This  letter  was  from 
Spec.  John  A.  Dresser,  presently  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam,  and  his  hometown 
is  Gainesville,  Tex  .  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  know  that 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Dresser, 
are  very  proud  of  him :  and  I  sun  insert- 
ing Specialist  Dresser's  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  his  views: 

Letter  Prom  Vietnam  on  Pornography 
.\s  an  American  GI  in  Vietnam  I  would  like 
to  express  my  ooncern  for  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  existence  of  pornography.  Hav- 
ing taught  high  school  for  2  years  before  be- 
ing drafted  into  the  Army,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obseri'e  the  development  of  atti- 
tudes and  convictions  among  young  Ameri- 
cans. Likewise,  at  the  present  I  am  witness- 
ing young  American  boys  ( a  majority  of 
which  are  recent  high  school  graduates  but 
by  their  patriotism  here  prove  themselves 
to  be  mem  forming  dangerously  liberal  atti- 
tudes toward  their  own  moral  standards.  This 
transition  Is  having  an  apparent  shocking 
effect  on  their  character.  One  might  ask. 
"Who  are  you  to  Judge?  "  One  does  not  need 
to  judge,  only  to  glance  at  the  pictures  and 
listen    to    the    resulting    obscene    language 


FIGHTING  POLLUTION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
concern  for  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment against  pollution  is  reflected  in  a 
fact  sheet  made  available  to  me  by  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire united  in  the  cause  of  Improving 
the  environment.  This  sheet  lists  various 
ways  that  citizens  as  consumers  can  help 
combat  solid  wastes  and  other  pollution. 

It  is  fairly  predictable  that  increasing 
consumer  pressure  in  the  form  of  boy- 
cotts or  otherwise  will  cause  changes  in 
policy  by  private  companies  in  the  inter- 
ests of  combating  pollution. 

I  lu'ge  all  citizens  to  take  these  ad- 
monitions to  heart  and  to  pass  this  in- 
formation on  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  cause  of  a  cleaner  and  health- 
ier America. 

■What  Yoo  Can  Do  About  PoLLtmoN 

This  sheet  is  a  list  of  varied  consumer 
goods  that  you  can  buy  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  solid  wasrte  (eg.  paper,  bottles, 
cins)  and  liquid  wastes  (high  phosphate 
detergents)  that  are  polluting  our  environ- 
ment. Manufacturers  understand  consumer 
Pressure  I 

A.  Etetergents. — Use  low  phoephate  defter- 
gents  such  as  Cold  Power.  Cold  'Water  All, 
Wlsk.  Diaper  Pure.  Trend.  These  detergents 
contain  low  levels  of  phosphate.  Better  yet, 
use  9oep  powders  (Lux,  Ivory  Snow.  ettc). 
dishwashing  liquids  (all  okay),  borax  (Bora- 
teen)  .  or  washing  soda,  all  of  which  are  very 
low  or  contain  no  phoephatee  at  all.  Write 
UNHTTE.  8  Ballard  St..  Durham.  N.H.  03827 
for  Information  on  how  to  use  soap  powders 
with  washing  soda  to  get  a  clean  wash  with- 
out phosphates ! 

B.  Vegetables. — Buy  unwrapped  vegetables. 
Items  such  as  cucumbers,  lettuce,  radishes. 


broccoli,  squash,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage, 
turnips,  onions,  yams,  pepper,  and  celery 
can  be  washed  off  at  home  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. Ask  the  produce  manager  for  un- 
wrapped vegetables.  After  all.  he  gets  these 
products  in  wooden  crates  and  packages  them 
to  add  eye  appeal.  These  excess  wastes  must 
be  disposed  of.  You  may  breathe  tomorrow 
the  plastic  you  buy  today. 

C.  Prults. — Buy  unwrapped  fruit.  Nature 
provides  them  with  natural  sanitation,  the 
peelings.  Buy  unwrapped  oranges,  grapefruit, 
apples,  melons,  pineapples,  bananas,  plums, 
cherries,  etc.  Purchase  reusable  lettuce  crlsp- 
ers  or  utilize  plastic  Ice  creiajn  containers  for 
storage  of  perishable  poods. 

D.  Eggs — Return  egg  cartons  to  the  gro- 
cery store.  These  are  reusable. 

E.  Bottles. — Many  stores  have  their  own 
chain  store  goods  in  returnable  bottles  (e.g. 
A&P  soda) .  Use  returnable  milk  bottles  such 
as  Cumberland  Farms.  Not  only  do  you  save 
190  on  every  gallon  of  milk  ($28.64  per  year 
using  three  gallons  per  week) ,  you  also  re- 
duce the  amount  of  solid  waste.  Ask  for  re- 
turnable beer  bottles  ( Narragansett  Giant 
Imperial  Quarts,  Knickerbocker  quarts,  Coors 
Beer  in  the  West.  Budwelser,  and  Molsen  in 
Canada).  Your  grocery  store  services  your 
needs.  TELL  THEM  you  want  returnable  bot- 
tles. Force  Coca-Cola,  Cott.  Canada  Dry  to 
provide  returnable  bottles  again  by  purchas- 
ing goods  only  In  returnable  bottles.  Stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

P.  Paper  products. — Use  plain  white  paper 
products  if  you  must  use  them  at  all.  The 
dyes  In  paper  products  not  only  stain  the 
water  where  they  are  produced,  but  they  are 
also  harder  to  break  down  when  they  are 
disposed  of.  Keep  this  In  mind  when  bu>-lng 
toilet  tissue,  paper  towels,  paper  plates  etc. 
Refuse  grocery  bags  to  store  your  solid 
waste.  Dont  buy  plastic  bags.  Refuse  excess 
paper  bags  given  to  you  by  bag  boys,  or 
better  yet.  bring  your  own  shopping  bag  and 
use  a  trash  can  to  store  solid  waste. 

G.  Cheese  and  butter.— Buy  solid  pound 
butter  or  margarine.  There  Is  less  packaging. 
Buy  cheeses  not  individually  wrapi>ed. 
Again  utilize  reusable  containers  to  pro- 
tect perishables  in  the  home. 

H.  Toothpaste. — ^Thls  need  not  be  wTapped. 
Buy  Just  the  product,  not  the  packaging. 
Give  it  to  the  girl  at  the  counter  to  dispose 
of. 

I.  Buy  In  larger  quantities. — Smaller  pack- 
ages have  a  larger  paper  surface  to  product 
ratio.  There  Is  less  wasted  In  larger  quantity 
purchases  and  less  of  a  disposal  problem. 

J.  Gasoline. — Use  unleaded  gasoline.  They 
add  less  obnoxious  chemicals  to  the  air.  Send 
back  your  credit  cards  to  petroleum  com- 
panies that  are  Involved  in  large  scale  oU 
disasters. 


BOLING   WINS   COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT  AWARD 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
anxious  and  tense  times,  I  felt  it  might 
be  refreshing  and  reassuring  to  pause  for 
a  moment  and  give  recognition  to  one  of 
the  towns  in  the  10th  District  of  Texas — 
Boling,  located  in  Wharton  County. 

Just  this  last  week,  Boling  won  first 
place  over  a  group  of  310  communities  in 
the  Texas  Community  Improvement 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  electric  utili- 
ties companies  of  Texas  in  cooperation 
with  the  Extension  Service  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University.  This  progressive  town 
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held  a  tour  on  May  22  so  that  all  visitors 
could  see  the  many  homes  and  business 
locations,  of  w'hich  all  can  be  justly 
proud.  The  Boling  District  Improvement 
Association  covers  not  only  the  townsite 
of  Boling,  but  also  the  entire  Boling  In- 
dependent School  District,  and  there  are 
approximately  900  families  in  the  district. 
They  have  100  percent  participation  in 
such  civic  endeavors  as  overall  cleanup: 
maintenance  of  yards,  cemeteries,  and 
vacant  lots.  Every  resident  participates 
in  some  activity^  to  enhance  his  well- 
being  or  that  of  the  community:  Vege- 
table gardening,  teaching  of  piano,  rais- 
ing of  pecan  trees,  and  many  other 
worthwhile  endeavors.  The  people  of 
Boling  say  of  their  town:  "There  ain't 
none  better,"  and  describe  their  friendly 
community  as:  "Where  the  days  are 
warm  as  a  mother's  love  and  the  nights 
as  cool  as  a  rich  relation." 

I  salute  Boling  and  its  civic-minded 
people  who  serve  as  a  daily  reminder  to 
the  people  of  the  10th  District,  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  in  fact,  all  of  our  great 
country,  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
hard  working,  industrious,  and  believe  in 
our  way  of  life,  our  country's  heritage, 
and  its  future. 


SMALL    GROUP    OF    RADICALS 
PLANNING   DESTRUCTION 
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who  are  so  disenchanted  with  the  establish- 
ment that  they  would  resort  to  these  tactics 
of  violence  and  revolution. 

The  Weatherman  faction  of  the  SDS  has 
publicly  announced  that  they  intend  to  de- 
stroy this  country  and  several  thwarted  at- 
tempts to  manfacture  bombs  have  proven 
that  they  are  Indeed  deadly  serious.  The  fact 
that  Lansing  police  believe  their  town  was 
marked  for  such  revolutionary  action  points 
out  that  no  community  Is  safe  from  these 
anarchists  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
every  community  should  take  necessary  pre- 
cautions. 

As  a  citizen,  you  can  help  too.  Don't  dis- 
count any  wild  stcwles  your  youngsters  tell 
you  about  SDS  Involvement  In  the  local  area. 
Report  it  immediately  to  your  police  depart- 
ment. Such  information  from  teenagers  led 
to  the  three  arrests  In  Lansing. 

One  ylpple  newspaper,  published  In  Chi- 
cago, has  already  drawn  its  bead  on  the 
Harvey  and  Rlverdale  pwllce  departments  for 
the  present  crackdown  on  narcotics  users 
In  this  area.  While  pointing  the  finger  of 
guilt  at  the  police  for  conducting  such  raids, 
this  same  newspaper  publishes  information 
of  the  best  tyi>es  of  guns  to  purchase,  ad- 
vocates the  shooting  of  policemen  and  the 
overthrow  of  our  country. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  these  revolu- 
tionary acts  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
everything  {XKslble  to  bring  these  perpetra- 
tors of  violence  and  revolution  to  Justice. 

A  small,  hard-core  group  of  dissidents  are 
attempting  to  destroy  America  and  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  miost  rise  up  against  them 
if  this  country  Is  to  survive. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

X  Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

editorial  which  I  will  insert  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
is  from  the  Harvey,  Dl.,  Tribune  of 
Thursday,  May  21.  This  newspaper  serv- 
ing communities  in  south  suburban  Cook 
County  naturally  directs  most  of  its  edi- 
torials to  matters  of  local  interest. 
However,  the  situation  described  and 
discussed  in  this  editorial  covers  a  situa- 
tion which  unfortunately  has  and  can 
occur  throughout  our  land.  Therefore,  I 
deem  it  of  special  significance  and  for 
this  reason  insert  it  into  the  Record: 
Small  Group  of  Radicals  Planning 
Destruction 

Last  week,  police  in  Hammond  and  Lan- 
sing arrested  two  adults  and  one  Juvenile 
there  who  have  been  charged  with  arson  in 
connection  with  the  flrebomblng  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  Lansing.  That  act  has  un- 
fortunately become  so  commonplace  these 
days  that  it  would  not  have  drawn  much  at- 
tention, but  police  In  Lansing  and  Ham- 
mond claim  the  flrebomblng  was  only  a  test 
for  a  much  more  serious  attempt  to  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  Lansing. 

According  to  Lansing  police,  they  received 
Information  that  several  young  revolution- 
aries there  planned  to  blow  up  the  police 
station,  the  fire  station,  the  main  electric 
transformer,  the  natural  gas  reservoir  and 
many  other  primary  facilities. 

It  was  also  planned,  the  police  said,  to 
seize  four  all-night  gas  stations  and  let  the 
fuel  run  into  the  sewers.  This  fuel  would 
then  be  set  afire  causing  widespread  prop- 
erty damage. 

We  mention  this  Information  here  to  alert 
all  citizens  to  the  fact  that  there  are  those 


PRESIDENT'S     DECISION     IS     SUP- 
PORTED BY  RETIRED  OFFICERS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
night,  the  Piedmont  Area  Retired  Officers 
Association  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution in  support  of  President  Nixon  and 
his  policies  in  Cambodia.  This  outstand- 
ing organization  is  composed  of  members 
from  the  Counties  of  Anderson,  Pickens, 
and  Oconee,  in  my  district  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  I  am  proud  to  commend  their 
excellent  resolution  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress: 

RjsoLtrnoN 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  subjected  to  much  strident  criti- 
cism for  his  unprecedented  decision  to  enter 
the  Cambodian  "sanctuaries"  occupied  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  their  bases  and 
war  supplies,  and 

■Whereas  our  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  based  on  the  best 
Information  and  facts  available  deemed  It  Im- 
perative that  an  Incursion  Into  Cambodia  be 
made,  and 

Whereas  the  President  made  his  decision 
In  the  expectation  that  It  would  ( 1 )  shorten 
the  war:  (2)  save  American  lives  over  the 
longer  term;  (3)  enable  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
to  proceed  as  planned:  and  (4)  minimize  the 
potential  of  disastrous  defeat  as  the  strength 
is  reduced  with  our  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  in  the 
belief  our  President  acted  for  the  necessary 
and  limited  piupose  of  removing  a  serious 
threat  to  o'ur  Armed  Forces  without  Intent 
of  escalating  the  war,  and  also  In  the  con- 
fidence that  he  will   remove   all   American 
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troops  from  Cambodia  by  30  June  1970  as  he 
has  promised. 

We,  the  members  present,  of  the  Piedmont 
Area  Retired  Ofiicers  Association,  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting — as  concerned  and  responsible 
citizens — vouchsafe  our  firm  support  of  our 
President  In  his  Cambodian  decision,  and 

We  further  do  laud  the  courage  exhibited 
by  the  President  in  making  this  timely,  cru- 
cial and  awesome  decision  which  gains  in- 
valuable time  for  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram, protects  our  troops  from  an  Immediate 
threat  from  the  Cambodian  "sanctuaries" 
and  testifies  to  the  President's  determina- 
tion not  to  abandon  the  principles  of  free- 
dom for  which  more  than  40,000  American 
men  have  died. 

Adopted:   May  22,  1970. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  eyes  of  most  Americans  are  focused 
on  the  war  in  the  Far  East  and  rightfully 
so,  I  do  believe  we  in  Congress  should  di- 
rect more  active  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion— inflation — that  threatens  to  crush 
our  Nation  and  its  people. 

The  Congress  must  move  qtiickly  to 
control  and  halt  inflation  for  it  is  most 
obvious  that  the  fumbling  and  stimibling 
efforts  of  the  President  are  not  bringing 
correction  to  the  situation.  In  fact,  the 
presidential  actions,  and  the  lack  of  them 
in  some  key  areas,  are  adding  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  inflation. 

In  the  past  18  months  inflation  has 
turned  into  a  raging  fire  from  which 
there  will  be  no  escape  unless  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  take  the  stern  and 
sensible  steps  that  the  President  refuses 
to  take  under  the  powers  given  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  law. 

What  has  happened  and  is  happening 
is  well  spelled  out  in  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  national  economy  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 

The  key  section  of  the  AFL-CIO  state- 
ment proposes  and  suggests  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  whip  inflation  and  in 
my  opinion  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  two  bodies  of  Congress  should 
bring  them  up  for  consideration  immedi- 
ately and  get  necessary  legislation  before 
us  so  we  can  overcome  the  President's 
inadequate  and  poor  actions  and  lack  of 
action. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  the  AFL-CIO  Executtvk 
Council  on  the  National  Economy 

The  Administration's  campaign  against  In- 
flation has  been  a  complete  failure.  Price 
have  gone  up.  unemployment  has  grown, 
and  the  nation  has  crossed  the  threshold  of 
recession. 

The  time  has  obviously  come  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  abandon  its  bankrupt  eco- 
nomic policies  before  the  already  grave  dam- 
age to  American  living  standards  snowballs. 

In  April,  unemployment  soared  to  4.8'*  of 
the  labor  force  or  close  to  4  million  work- 
ers— equalling  the  sharpest  month -to- month 
rise  since  the  1960  recession.  The  Jobless  rate 
for  Negro  workers  shot  up  to  8.7^;  for  teen- 
agers, to  16.7  <v.  In  the  fotir  months  since 
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last  December,  1.1  million  workers  were 
added  to  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed— victims  of  the  Administration's 
deliberate  policy  to  slow  production  and 
employment. 

Millions  of  addlUon&l  workers  have  seen 
their  {jaychecks  shrink  as  the  spreading  ef- 
fects of  the  squeeze  on  the  econocny  has 
brought  production  cutbacks  and  reductions 
In  working  hours. 

But  living  costs  have  continued  to  mount. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  about  6%  since  December. 

The  buying  power  of  the  weekly  after-t&x 
earnings  of  the  average  non-supervisory 
worker  In  private  employment — about  48 
mlUlon  wage  and  salary  earners — Is  less  than 
last  year  and  below  1965. 

With  unemployment  rising  sharply  and 
Industry  operating  at  merely  79'2''r  of  Its 
productive  capacity,  there  is  no  classical  In- 
Qatlonary  condition  of  widespread  shoirtagee 
of  goods  and  manpower  that  could  Justify 
government  measures  of  severe,  general  eco- 
nomic restraint. 

The  Administration's  policy — with  the 
highest  interest  iates  In  100  years — has  been 
discriminatory,  as  well  as  Ineffective,  in  com- 
batting the  rapid  rise  of  prices.  It  has  cut 
urgently  needed  residential  construction — 
with  housing  starts  down  from  a  yearly  rate 
of  1.9  million  in  January  1969  to  1.4  million 
last  March.  It  has  hit  the  expansion  of  state 
and  local  government  facilities  and  smaller 
businesses.  In  addition,  skyrocketing  Interest 
rates  have  raised  costs  and  prices  all  along 
the  line  to  the  consumer — adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Moreover,  this  blunderbuss  policy  has  not 
curbed  business  profiteering.  wbUe  It  boosts 
bank  profits  Cuts  in  government  appropria- 
tions, as  those  for  medical  schools  which 
threaten  to  continue  the  shortage  of  medical 
personnel,  will  continue  the  soaring  rise  of 
medical  costs.  And  the  tight  monetary 
squeeze  has  not  curtailed  the  credit  inflation 
of  the  banks,  with  their  lines  of  credit  to 
the  blue-chip  corporations  and  wealthy  fam- 
ilies for  lendable  funds. 

The  banks  have  been  permitted  to  evade 
the  monetary  squeeze.  In  1969.  for  example, 
the  International  banks  Increased  their  "bor- 
rowings" from  their  foreign  branches  by  $7 
billion  and  even  modest  government  regula- 
tions were  not  imposed  until  September. 
Bank  holding  companies  issued  (4  billion  In 
promissory  notes  last  year — and  are  con- 
tinuing to  issue  such  commercial  paper,  at 
present — at  very  high  interest  rates,  free  of 
government  regulation. 

Thus,  while  credit  for  needed  production, 
such  as  housing,  has  been  drying  up — or  If 
available  at  all.  at  extortionate  Interest 
rates — business  loans  of  the  large  banks  are 
up  5";  from  a  year  ago.  The  nation's  major 
banks  have  been  extending  loans  for  such 
operations  as  conglomerate  take-overs,  gam- 
bling casinos,  unnecessary  Inventory  accum- 
ulation and  a  continuing  boom  of  business 
Investment  in  new  plants  and  machines. 
while  more  than  20 '"r  of  industry's  existing 
capacity  stands  idle. 

Even  if  the  money  supply  should  ease 
somewhat,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  such 
utter  misallocatlon  of  available  credit  by  the 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  will 
not  continue  or  that  interest  rates  will  not 
remain  at  high  levels. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  are  not  meeting 
America's  needs.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
adding  a  high-interest  rate  credit-inflation 
to  the  business  profit-Inflation  of  the  1960s. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  sharp 
change  in  the  nation's  economic  policies.  The 
pace  of  rising  prices  must  be  slowed,  without 
a  growing  army  of  unemployed.  The  urgent 
need  is  not  last  week's  reduction  of  margin 
requirements  for  purchases  In  the  stock 
markets  to  stimulate  Increased  speculation. 
The  government  must  channel  available 
credit,  at  low  interest  rates,  to  where  it  is 
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needed  and  curb  the  inflationary  expansion 
of  credit  for  purposes  that  are  less  important 
to  society. 

Last  December,  Congress  passed  a  bill  en- 
titled "Lowering  Interest  Rates,  Fighting,  In- 
flation, Helping  Small  Business  and  Expand- 
ing the  Mortgage  Market" — which  grants 
broad  authority  to  the  President  for  selective 
measures  to  curb  the  specific  causes  of  credit 
inflation,  while  expanding  credit  for  needed 
facilities  and  business  operations.  It  provides 
the  government  with  flexible  means  to  re- 
balance the  nation's  credit  structure  and  to 
finance  housing,  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
community  facilities  at  low  interest  rates. 

More  than  four  months  have  passed  and 
still  the  President  has  not  exercised  this 
airthorlty. 

The  need  for  Increased  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  home  construction,  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates,  Is  not  being  met,  forcing  the 
government  to  initiate  interest-subsidy  pro- 
grams that  reward  high  interest  rate  policies 
at  taxpayers'  expense,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
complete  collapse  of  home-building.  Small 
and  medium-sized  businesses  have  been  hit 
by  a  lack  of  available  credit  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates.  The  Inability  of  local  govern- 
ments to  obtain  low-interest  loans  Is  result- 
ing in  postponing  construction  of  needed 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  facilities,  while 
available  credit  Is  being  drained  off  for  less- 
urgent  Investments  and  dubious  objectives. 

So  prices  continue  to  rise  rapidly;  layoffs 
and  production  cutbacks  are  spreading;  ur- 
gent social  needs  are  not  being  met. 

Therefore  we  recommend  the  following 
steps  to  take  America  out  of  recession  and 
end  Inflation: 

1.  Confronted  by  the  President's  failure 
to  use  his  authority,  we  urge  the  Congress 
to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to  es- 
tablish selective  credit  controls,  maximum 
Interest  rates  on  specific  types  of  loans  and 
the  allocation  of  available  credit  to  where  It 
win  do  the  most  good  for  America. 

2.  To  meet  the  goal  of  26  million  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  units  In  ten  years,  the 
government  should  also  require  that  a  por- 
tion of  such  tax-exempt  funds  as  pension, 
college  endowment  and  foundation  funds, 
as  well  as  bank  reserves,  be  Invested  In  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages. 

3.  To  curb  the  prlce-ralslng  ability  of  the 
dominant  corporations,  government  action  Is 
needed  to  curtail  the  continuing  high  rate  of 
business  mergers,  which  has  been  greatly  in- 
creasing the  concentration  of  economic  power 
In  a  narrowing  group  of  corporations  and 
banks. 

4.  The  specific  causes  of  soaring  pressures 
on  living  costs,  such  as  physicians'  fees,  hos- 
pital charges,  housing  costs  and  auto  Insur- 
ance rates,  should  be  examined  for  the  de- 
velopment of  practical,  sensible  measures  to 
dampen  these  pressures. 

If  the  President,  after  exercising  that  au- 
thority voted  him  by  Congress,  determines 
he  needs  additional  authority  and  decides 
that  the  situation  warrants  extraordinary 
overall  stabUization  measures,  the  APL-CIO 
will  cooperate,  so  long  as  such  restraints  are 
equitably  placed  on  all  costs  and  Incomes — 
Including  all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents 
and  executive  compensation,  as  well  as  em- 
ployees' wages  and  salaries.  We  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  as  much  as  anyone  else,  as  long 
as  anyone  else,  so  long  as  there  Is  equality  of 
sacrifice. 


WHAT'S  THE  CAUSE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OP    VmCCNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,   a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Central 
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Virginlfin  of  Louisa,  Va.,  on  May  21, 1970, 
published  a  very  thoughtful  column  on 
the  causes  and  cures  of  youthful  dis- 
sent today.  This  article  is  written  by  a 
good  friend.  Harry  Disston,  under  the 
pen  name  of  H.  D.  N.  Hill.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  : 

What's  The  Cadsk? 
(ByH.  D.N.  Hill) 

The  educated  young — we  are  well,  pain- 
fully and  frlghtenlngly  aware — ar«  violently 
and  riotously  rebelling.  They  are  violently 
dissident,  destructive  (of  themselves  as  well 
as  of  property),  undisciplined,  unthinking, 
out  of  hand.  What  U  all  the  root  of  this 
social  cancer? 

The  cause  of  the  current  destructive  un- 
rest among  the  young  stems  from  several 
basic  situations.  They  are,  I  believe: 

1.  Undue  permissiveness  and  considerable 
over-indulgence  of  the  young  and  minority 
groups. 

2.  The  great  affluence  enjoyed  by  our  na- 
tion since  the  end  of  World  War  II — while 
at  the  same  time  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  plagued  by  deep  poverty,  hunger, 
disease  and  strife. 

3.  Our  Insidious  welfare  progranxs  and  atti- 
tudes. 

4.  The  frustration  caused  by  the  concept 

and  application— of  a  "limited"  ("no-wln") 
war  In  far  off  places. 

Let  us  reflect  briefly  on  each  of  these  un- 
derlying causes. 

Undue  permissiveness  Is.  perhaps,  the 
deepest  cause  of  unrest  among  the  young. 
The  rod  of  discipline,  courage  and  sound 
reason  has  been  continually  far  too  much 
spared,  with  the  result  that  the  children  are 
"spoiled  /otten".  The  over-indulgence  of  the 
young  and  minority  groups  has  resulted, 
naturally.  In  a  lack  of  respect  not  only  for 
constituted  authority,  but  also  a  lack  of 
respect  for  knowledge,  experience,  the  truth 
and  those  who  disagree  with  the  dissidents. 
It  has  resulted  In  the  admission  of  Inferior 
students  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  In  placing  many  incompetents  In  posl- 
Uons  of  responsibility.  It  has  caused  sound 
thinking,  careful  consideration,  mature  re- 
flection and  confldenoe  in  the  seasoned  able 
among  us  to  be  replaced  by  slogans,  snap 
Judgment,  popularity,  strikes  and  the  pres- 
sure of  violence  in  approaching  problems  of 
public  concern. 

The  frantic  efforts  of  liberal  elements  in 
pushing  the  equalization  of  civil  rights — 
Just  and  desirable  as  the  objectives  are — 
much,  much  faster  (and  by  unfeasible  and 
artiflclal  devices)  than  our  as  yet  uncondi- 
tioned society  can  absorb  the  new  concept 
Is  another  e^'idence  of  over-indulgence. 

The  great  affluence  we  enjoy  Is  due  largely 
to  our  technological  skill,  professional  Itnowl- 
edge,  capable  research  and  abundant  natural 
resources.  Much  of  our  current  "wealth", 
however,  is  false  and  deceptive.  Our  private 
enterprise  economy  is  more  and  more  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  government  bureaus 
and  agencies.  Our  Increasing  ability  to  pro- 
duce Is  also  Increasingly  outstripping  the 
Immediate  ability  of  ctistomers  to  consume 
and  use  the  production — let  alone  afford  It. 
We  are.  as  a  nation — and  most  of  us  as  In- 
dividuals— "in  hock"  for  some  two  to  five 
years  ahead.  The  conglomeration  of  Indus- 
trial and  business  firms  permits  presentation 
of  unreaUstlc  savings  and  profits.  All  of 
us  are  urged  through  the  communications 
media  to  borrow,  to  charge  It.  and  to  buy 
more  than  we  planned  and  can  afford.  The 
Innocent,  the  unknowledgeable  and  the  un- 
skilled are  losing  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
can  afford  on  their  "Investments"  In  the 
stock  market. 

Our  economy — somewhat  out  of  Joint  from 
unrealistic  overindulgence  for  some  ten  to 
twenty  years — Is  shabby;  It  Is  almost  surely 
headed  for  an  uncontrollable  and  disastrous 
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inflation  or  a  deep  depression  unless  most 
unpopular  price  and  wage  controls  are 
applied. 

The  welfare  programs — In  addition  to  bog- 
ging down  In  a  mire  of  administrative  con- 
fusion and  Incompetence  and  undue  cost — 
has  the  very  great  weakness  of  eliminat- 
ing all  incentive  for  the  poor  to  work.  Worse, 
many  of  the  welfare  programs  in  effect  for 
same  years  have  encouraged  a  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  the  government  and  have  es- 
tablished government  "hand-outs"  as  a  right. 
They  have  weakened  the  wUl  of  Individuals 
to  survive  In  our  competitive  society  (a  nat- 
ural state,  which  will  be  with  us  for  many 
thousands  of  years  more).  They  have  weak- 
ened the  moral  fibre  of  our  citizenship — 
moulded  thinking  and  action  to  getting  more 
and  more  from  the  common  pot  while  giv- 
ing less  and  less  to  It.  The  Indigent  do  not 
seem  to  be  hungry  enough  to  want  to  work! 

The  frustration  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is,  i>er- 
haps,  more  a  matter  of  fanning  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  than  a  true  cause  of  the  deep  unrest. 
The  war  is  essentially  a  "whipping  boy".  It 
Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  those  who  dem- 
onstrate so  loudly  and  violently  to  shorten 
the  war  are  prolonging  and  Intensifying  It  by 
encouraging  our  enemies  to  wait  us  out. 

A  most  harmful  effect  of  anti-war  vio- 
lence Is  acceptance  by  some — many — that  It 
Is  reasonable,  even  desirable,  to  conduct  a 
war  through  public  opinion  (grossly  misin- 
formed and  unknowledgable ) .  Certainly  the 
citizens  of  our  country  should  have  a  strong 
voice  In  whether  or  not  we  should  go  to  war 
and  whether  we  should  terminate  It — and 
with  equal  certainty,  they  should  leave  to 
the  experts  and  those  responsible  how  the 
war  should  be  conducted  and  terminated. 

So.  what  to  do  about  the  basic  causes 
of  unrest? 

Surely,  some  changes  In  the  old  order  are 
needed  and  should  be  Initiated.  Fundamen- 
tally, however.  It  seems  that  we  need  to  re- 
turn— and  promptly — to  applying  some  of 
the  principles  which  for  a  long  time  and 
frequently  have  been  ftound  successful  In 
maintaining  a  reasonably  Just,  progressive, 
free,  relatively  peaceful  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety. These  Include  the  right  of  peaceful 
dissent — by  antl-dlssldents  as  well  as  the 
dissidents;  prompt  suppression  and  punish- 
ment of  violence  and  lawlessness,  acceptance 
of  responslblUty  as  a  prelude  to  privilege; 
Judgment  after— not  before — the  facts;  re- 
spect for  and  loyalty  to  constituted  author- 
ity; the  rule  of  reason  and  the  will  of  the 
majority;  change  through  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  law;  that  all  do  not  have  equal  abil- 
ities; that  one  must  earn  his  "daily  bread"; 
that  we  must  defend  ourselves  against  those 
who  Indicate  and  announce  they  want  to 
destroy  us;  realization  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  world. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  take  strong  and 
positive  measures  to  assure  that  the  young 
smd  minority  group»s  learn  and  understand 
the  "rights"  can  only  be  earned  by  demon- 
strating resjKinsiblllty — that  a  strong,  free 
society  rests  firmly  on  the  orderly  and  Just 
application  of  the  common  law  and  support 
of  constituted  authority. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  lessons  are  learned 
soon! 


DISPOSAL  OF  PESTICIDES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Shirley  A.  Briggs, 
executive  director.  Rachel  Carson  Trust 
for  the  Living  Environment,  Inc.  with 
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which  was  enclosed  material  dealing 
with  disposal  of  pesticides  and  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  dealing  with  the 
use  of  assorted  pesticides.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  interest  that  the  Argentinian 
regulations  api>ear  to  be  substantially  in 
advance  of  practices  allowed  tn  the 
United  States. 

So  that  this  information  may  be  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues,  I  insert  the  text 
of  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  two  en- 
closures at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Rackel  Caeson  Trust  for  the 
Living  Envieonment,  Inc., 
Washivgton,  D.C.,  April  28,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinceli,, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dtngell  :  We  hope  that 
you  might  find  the  enclosed  copy  of  the 
Argentine  pesticide  regulations  of  interest. 
For  some  reason,  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
gotten  any  public  attention,  although  they 
were  put  Into  effect  over  two  years  ago  and 
would  seem  to  be  among  the  most  thorough 
of  such  actions  In  any  country  to  date. 

This  translation  was  undertaken  by  the 
Trust  with  a  view  of  giving  them  more 
circulation,  and  we  hope  that  It  Is  a  satisfac- 
tory rendition.  The  Argentine  Elmbassy  has 
made  a  few  corrections  and  refi^iements,  and 
we  shall  now  summarize  It  for  more  general 
release. 

We   have   appreciated    your    sending   cur- 
rent legislation  relating  to  the  environment 
to  us,  and  shall  hope  to  continue  to  be  on 
your  mailing  list  for  material  of  this  kind. 
Sincerely, 

Shirlet   a.   Brigos, 

Executive  Director. 

Disposing  of   PEsncroEs 

Surplus  pesticides  and  empty  containers 
must  be  disposed  of  very  carefully  to  avert 
accidental  pwisonlng  or  unnecessary  contam- 
ination of  our  environment.  The  persistent 
pesticides,  notably  DDT  and  the  other  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  as  well  as  some  other 
compounds,  take  years  to  brefik  down  Into 
less  toxic  material.  Some.  Including  arsenic, 
lead,  and  selenium,  remain  toxic  Indefinitely. 
For  all  Of  these,  disposal  should  assure  that 
they  will  not  escape  later  Into  the  environ- 
ment. No  really  sure  and  convenient  way  has 
yet  been  found  to  do  this 

Burial  and  burning  are  the  normal  alter- 
natives. BuricJ  requires  knowledge  of  the 
terrain  and  of  future  land  use  that  few  peo- 
ple can  guarantee.  BunUng  requires  special 
incineration  facilities  that  are  not  oommon. 

Basic  rules: 

Never  put  pesticides  down  the  drain.  Into 
the  trash  can,  or  on  a  public  dump  unless 
it  has  special  provisions  for  pesticide  dis- 
posal. This  means  deep  and  Immediate  burial 
where  the  materials  wlU  not  reach  ground- 
water or  surface  water  and  where  disturb- 
ance of  the  soil  will  not  unearth  the  f>e6rtd- 
cldes  later. 

Old  containers  must  be  disposed  of  as 
car^uUy  as  the  poisons  themselves.  Never 
re- use  them  and  do  not  leave  them  in  uaable 
shape  for  others  who  may  find  them,  even 
after  you  have  burled  them. 

Handle  all  p>estlcide6  carefully  at  all  times. 
Be  sure  containers  do  not  leak.  Many  i>es>a- 
cldee  are  toxic  to  humans  Just  by  contact 
with  the  skin. 

TO   bury 

Burial  on  your  own  prop)erty  should  be 
done  orUy  when  the  materials  can  be  put 
Into  a  hole  well  away  from  trees,  desirable 
shrubs  or  plants,  and  at  least  50  feet  from 
any  well  or  surface  water.  It  should  not  be 
near  a  home.  Few  city  or  suburban  lots  are 
suitable.  Be  sure  the  pesrUcides  will  not  leaoh 
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down  Into  groundwater — sandy  soil  may  be 
undesirable.  The  hole  must  be  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  pesticides  with  at  least  3  feet 
of  sou,  Immediately.  If  the  highest  possible 
water  table  Is  less  than  5  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, do  not  bury  pesticides  there  at  all.  Put 
aerosol  cans  In  Intact.  Chemicals  In  glass  or 
other  metal  containers  will  presumably  re^ 
tain  their  toxicity  If  buried  Intact,  so  It  is 
recommended  that  such  containers  be  broken 
so  the  contents  wUl  ^read  somewhat  Into 
the  soil  and  be  subject  to  natural  degrading 
over  the  years.  The  decomposition  of  certain 
organic  pesticides  can  be  hastened  by  mljclng 
them  or  surrounding  them  with  at  least  10 
times  their  weight  of  quicklime  or  hydrated 
Ume. 

Organic  phosphates,  which  decompose 
quickly,  are  more  suitable  for  burial  than  the 
persistent  chemicals  The  same  precautions 
should  be  taken.  Admixture  with  lime  is  par- 
ticularly effective  with  these  materials. 

Herbicides  should  be  buried,  not  burned. 
Most  organic  herbicides  degrade  fairly  rapid- 
ly, but  those  containing  arsenic  compounds 
wlU  remain  toxic  Indefinitely.  Bury  all  her- 
bicides far  from  any  vegetation  that  might 
be  affected.  A  public  sanitary  landfill  may 
be  best.  If  they  are  forewarned  and  equipped 
to  deal  with  pesticide  burial.  Burning  of 
herbicides  releases  very  toxic  fumes,  and 
some  explode. 

Large  quantities  of  pesticides  present  a 
greater  problem.  They  must  be  buried  at 
least  6  feet  above  the  highest  groundwater 
level,  where  the  land  Is  not  apt  to  be  used 
for  crops,  pasture,  or  building  sites,  and  at 
least  300  feet  from  any  wells  or  surface 
water.  They  must  be  covered  Immediately 
with  at  least  3  feet  of  soil. 

OR  TO  BURN 

Do  not  burn  pesticides  yourself.  Adequate 
and  safe  burning  of  pesticides  requires  a 
specially  designed  Incinerator  that  •will 
maintain  a  "red  heat"  of  700°  C.  (about 
1290°  F),  and  preferably  one  that  has  an 
afterburner.  This  will  destroy  all  organic 
matter.  Including  most  of  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  i)estlcldes.  One  that  maintains 
a  heat  of  1000°  C.  will  deal  with  all  but  a 
few  residues  of  other  pesticides. 

If  you  find  a  public  Incinerator  that  is 
able  to  deal  with  pesticides,  find  out  when 
the  operators  prefer  to  have  such  materials 
brought,  and  let  them  know  when  you  are 
coming  and  with  what.  Wrap  the  pesticides 
in  several  layers  of  newspaper  to  assure  as 
high  a  heat  as  possible.  The  package  should 
be  placed  beneath  a  layer  of  combustible 
materials  so  that  escaping  vapors  will  be 
forced  to  pass  through  a  zone  of  flame. 
Some  chemicals  leave  a  residue  even  after 
1000°  C.  Incineration.  Alert  the  operators 
to  this  pKDSslblllty,  so  the  remainder  can  be 
burled  or  otherwise  safely  disposed  of.  Atra- 
zlne,  carbaryl,  bromacll,  dalapon.  and  espe- 
cially DSMA  and  zlneb  will  leave  residues 
of  those  studied  so  far. 

In  the  Washington,  DC.  area,  the  incinera- 
tor for  Montgomery  County.  In  RockvlUe, 
maintains  sufficient  heat  to  deal  with  pesti- 
cides. They  ask  to  be  warned  before  pesti- 
cides are  brought,  and  suggest  the  days  In 
the  middle  of  the  week  when  steady  heat  Is 
kept  at  maximum  temperature. 

These  suggestions  have  been  complied  by 
the  Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the  Living  En- 
vironment, Inc.,  8940  Jones  Mill  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015  (301)  662-1877. 

Regttlations  Adopted   by   the   Government 
OF  Argentina 

DECREE  NO.  64  7 

Having  reviewed  file  no.  429,-68  concerning 
the  desirability  of  avoiding  "illegal  residues" 
of  pesticides  in  agricultural  products  and 
by-products  produced  In  this  country,  which 
may  affect  human  health,  and 

Whereas   these  contaminations  by  pestl- 
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cldes  or  their  derivatives  and  degrees  of  toler- 
ance therefore  are  regulated  In  various  coun- 
tries by  special  Alimentary  Codes;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  available  a  "number  of 
pesticides  which  can  replace  those  of  zero 
tolerance  or  of  very  low  tolerance,  these  same 
are  registered  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Livestock  and  therefore  obtain- 
able from  Argentine  commercial  sources; 

Whereas  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
correct  use  of  such  {jestlcldes  Is  a  difficult 
task  for  the  technical  services  of  the  above- 
mentioned  department,  taking  Into  account 
the  size  of  our  territory  and  the  scarcity  of 
technical  personnel. 

For  these  reasons  and  In  consonance  wTHi 
the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Livestock. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
decrees: 

Article  f.  It  Is  forbidden  to  use  In  plant 
pest  control,  grasshopper-killers  composed  of 
Dleldrln  and  Heptachlor  or  equivalent  prod- 
ucts as  Is  also  forbidden  the  use  or  applica- 
tion of  such  products  In  animal  hygiene 

Article  2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  empowered  with  the  review  of  current  use 
regulations  of  all  pesticides,  and  especially 
of  the  chloride  compounds,  assuring  that  the 
use  of  the  same  will  not  produce  a  residual 
accumulation  in  agricultural  products  or  by- 
products. In  excess  of  the  limits  permitted 
bv  the  most  strict  of  ( other)  countries 

Article  3.  Article  2  of  Decree  No  4426  of 
Jime  23,  1967  is  hereby  repealed. 

Article  4  Those  firms  which  on  the  date 
of  this  Decree  possess  stocks  of  grasshopper- 
killers  'Dieldnn"  and  'Heptachlor  "  and  their 
equivalents,  brought  Into  the  country  under 
a  suspension  of  Import  duties,  must  report 
them  within  a  limit  of  15  days  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Livestock,  ajid 
to  the  National  Customs  Bureau  for  the 
purposes  of  their  appropriate  disfXKal.  under 
Joint  Resolutions  of  Dept  Ag.  and  Treasury 
Depi ,  specifying  conditions,  destination, 
and  or  utilization  of  such  stocks. 

Article  5.  Those  products  Indexed  in  posi- 
tions 29.2100  03-29  35  20  07  and  292501.13 
for  application  as  grasshopper-killers  may  be 
imported  duty-free  with  the  prior  certifica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Article  S.  The  present  Decree  will  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Minister  of  Economy  and 
Labor  and  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. Treasury,  and  Industry  and  Com- 
merce. 

Article  7.  Let  It  be  communicated,  pub- 
lished and  delivered  to  the  General  Direc- 
torate of  the  National  Registry  and  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock 
for  appropriate  purposes 
Onganla. 

Adalberto  Krleger  Vasena 
Rafael  Garcia  Mata. 
Luis  S.  D'Imperio. 
Angel  A.  Sola, 

February    15.    1968. 

resoldtion  no.  361 

By  virtue  of  what  was  established  by  De- 
cree No.  647  of  February  15.  1968.  which  for- 
bids the  use  of  the  chloride  products  Dleldrln 
and  Heptachlor  or  their  equivalents  In  Ani- 
mal Hygiene  and 

Whereas  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  cited  Decree  refer  to  what  quantities  of 
the  stated  pesticides  contained  In  foodstufis 
may  place  human  life  In  danger; 

Many  countries'  Alimentary  Codes  (Ftxxl- 
stufT  Laws)  regulate  the  use  of  these  con- 
taminants: 

Persisting  in  the  use  of  these  products  may 
affect  oxiT  foreign  commerce; 

As  identical  situation  exists  respect  to 
other  hydrocarbon  chlorides  such  as  Di- 
chloro-Dlphenll-Trlchlorethane  (DDT),  Me- 
thoxichlor,  Hexachlorlde  -  Ciclo  -  Hexane 
(BHC).  and  the  chlorinated  Camphenes  and 
Terpenes  iStrobane),  etc.; 
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In  accordance  with  what  was  established 
by  Article  2  of  the  mentioned  Decree,  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  to  superv^lse  and  regulate  the 
prescriptions  for  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
especially  the  chloride  compounds  which  pro- 
duce a  residual  accumulation  in  agricultural 
products  and  by-products; 

Therefore,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  resolves: 

1.  To  prohibit  after  May  1.  1968,  the  use  Of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  such  as  Dleldrln, 
Heptachlor.  DDT.  Methoxlchlor,  BHC,  Cam- 
phenes,  and  Terpenes,  etc.  in  cattle  and  hog 
dips  as  well  as  in  slaughterhouses  and  na- 
tionally authorized  meat  processing  plants. 

2.  Those  firms  which  have  In  their  posses- 
sion as  of  the  date  of  this  Decree  stocks  of 
the  products  named  In  i>aragraph  No.  1  above 
should  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  4  of  the  aforementioned  De- 
cree No.  647. 

3.  Publish,  record  and  return  to  the  Gen- 
eral Directorate  of  Animal  Hygiene  for  its 
appropriate  enforcement. 

Rafael  Garcia  Mata. 

Secretory  of  State  for 
Agriculture  and  Livestock. 
April  2.  1968. 

RESOLtmON     NO.    MS 

Having  seen  File  No.  1  666  68  regarding 
products  and  by-products  produced  In  the 
country  which  can  affect  human  health  and 
our  commerce,  and 

Considerlns;  that  there  has  been  established 
in  this  Department  a  representative  Com- 
mittee of  Its  various  dependencies  to  which 
this  problem  appertains,  and  which  developed 
the  background  for  the  promulgation  of 
Decree  647  of  February  15,  1968  prohibiting 
the  use  of  grasshopp>er-klller  products  made 
from  Dleldrln  or  Heptachlor  and  their  equiv- 
alents and  the  administration  of  such 
products  in  Animal  Hygiene:  and  also  Min- 
isterial Resolution  361  of  April  2,  1968  of 
this  Department  prohibiting  the  use  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  In  cattle  and  hog 
dips  and  in  slaughterhouses  and  meat  proc- 
essing plants. 

That  there  is  anticipated.  In  accord&nce 
with  what  is  pro\ided  by  Article  2  of  the 
aforementioned  Decree  647,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  £ichlevlng  the  proposed  result,  that 
our  agricultural  products  and  by-products 
do  not  show  pesticide  contamination  above 
the  limits  which  the  most  demanding  cotin- 
try  permits,  an  Intensive  technical  under- 
taking to  which  none  of  the  Involved  de- 
pendencies can  fall  to  contribute. 

That  the  participation  of  the  private  sec- 
tor In  this  action  Is  of  great  use  and  value. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Livestock  Resolves: 

1.  To  grant  priority  No.  1  to  the  problems 
of  Illegal  residues  of  pesticides,  requiring 
that  all  reports  requested  be  submitted 
within  a  maximum  Ume  of  24  hours  and  to 
make  specially  responsible  all  functionaries 
regardless  of  rank  for  the  strict  compliance 
witii  all  dispositions  which  may  be  taken 
regajdlng  this  matter. 

2.  To  confirm  the  Permanent  Committee 
on  Pesticide  Residues  made  up  of  ttie  bead 
and  one  alternative  from  the  following  de- 
pendencies: COCOP,  INTA,  General  Office  of 
Plant  Hygiene,  General  Office  of  Animal  Hy- 
giene. SELSA.  NaUonal  Meat  Board,  and  Gen- 
eral Office  of  Dairy  Panning. 

3.  The  foregoing  Committee  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Under  Secretary  (of  Agri- 
culture) and  or  the  Director  General  of 
Animal  Health  or  of  Plant  Hygiene  as 
alternates. 

4.  Invite  the  private  sector  and  industries 
Involved  in  such  products  to  participate  in 
this  Committee  In  an  advisory  and  collabo- 
rating role  for  the  purpose  of  better  coordi- 
nation and  compliance  with  the  action  pro- 
gram in  question. 

5.  The  mentioned  dependencies  will  report 
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to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Committee  their 
present  representatives'  names,  addi'esees, 
and  telephone  numbers,  as  well  as  the  cre- 
ation of  Subcommittees  which  will  work  in 
each  area  and  the  measures  adopted  or  to 
be  adopted. 

6.  Let  It  be  communicated,  noted  and 
filed. 

Rafael  Garcia  Mata. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 

April  24.  1968. 

LAW    NO.    17.751 

By  authority  of  powers  conferred  by  Article 
5  of  the  Statute  of  the  Argentine  Revolution. 

The  President  of  Argentina  enacts  and  pro- 
mulgates with  the  force  of  a  law : 

Article  1.  There  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
of  public  use  and  subject  to  expropriation  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock 
all  stocks,  now  confiscated  or  to  be  confis- 
cated, of  pesticides  made  from  Dleldrln.  Hep- 
tachlor. and  their  equivalents,  and  made  up 
from  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and  their  ac- 
tive ingredients  and  technical  grades,  thereof 
now  In  possession  of  holders  regardless  of 
title. 

Article  2.  The  Elxecutlve  Power  will  In- 
demnify (the  holders)  at  the  cost  price  of 
these  products,  for  which  purpose  the  Inter- 
ested parties  must  furnish  the  necessary  doc- 
umentation to  make  such  determinations. 

i4rf:cie  3.  Such  expropriation  will  not  oc- 
cur when  the  manufacturers  dedicate  the 
products  mentioned  In  Article  1  to  uses  per- 
mitted In  the  fight  against  pests,  or  In  the 
case  of  their  re-exportation.  Such  re-expor- 
tation will  be  free  of  all  taxes,  and  all  duties 
paid  in  virtue  of  their  (original)  importation 
will  be  reimbursed.  Such  exemption  and  re- 
imbursement will  also  extend  to  the  charges 
for  statistical  and  consular  service  and  proof 
of  destination.  The  reimbursement  of  duties 
on  such  re-exported  products  will  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  procedure  for 
reimbursements  on  exports  of  non-tradltlonal 
manufactured  products 

Article  4.  There  are  declared  to  be  free  of 
Import  duties  and  of  deposit  prior  to  Intro- 
duction Into  the  market,  all  equipment,  ap- 
paratus, parts  and  drugs  not  produced  In  this 
country  and  which  are  required  by  public 
and  private  organizations  for  the  assembling, 
putting  into  operation  and  maintenance  of 
laboratories  specially  designed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  pesticide  residues  In  agricultural 
products  and  by-products  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  and  conclusions  thereby  de- 
termined. This  exemption  will  apply  to  all 
equipment,  apparatus,  parts  and  drugs  not 
produced  in  the  country  (and  already  intro- 
duced) .  and  which  are  nationalized  (declared 
to  be  of  national  interest)  from  the  date  this 
present  law  enters  Into  effect. 

Article  5.  For  the  purpose  established  by 
Article  2  of  the  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Livestock  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  Invest,  charging  to  the  Budget  of 
Central  Administration — Directorate  General 
of  Plant  Hygiene,  up  to  the  sum  of  Ten  Mil- 
lion Pesos  and  to  the  Budget  of  the  National 
Meat  Board,  a  decentralized  Institution  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  up  to  the  s\iin  of  One  Hun- 
dred Eighty  Minion  Pesos — for  which  the 
EScecutlve  Power  Is  authorized  to  Increase  the 
Budget  of  Costs  and  Resources  of  the  said 
Board  for  this  present  fiscal  period  as  ap- 
proved by  Law  No.  17.579. 

Article  6.  It  Is  hereby  established  that  the 
Indemnlzatlons,  regardless  of  the  amount, 
will  be  paid  directly  by  those  dependencies 
hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Article  7.  Within  Thirty  Days  from  the 
promulgation  of  this  Law,  the  Executive 
Power  will  publish  the  pertinent  Regulations, 

Article  8.  Let  it  be  communicsated.  pub- 
lished, and  delivered  to  the  Official  Register 
for  filing. 

Onoania. 

AOALBCSTO  KRIZGER  VASENA. 

Mat  27,  1968. 
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MINISTERIAL  RESOLUTION  NO.  751 

Whereas  the  present  Report  No.  2.340/68, 
by  which  the  General  Directorate  of  Plant 
Hygiene  proposes  the  adoption  of  Decree  No. 
647  of  February  15.  1968  and  Resolution 
497,68.  as  well  as  with  the  correct  use  of 
pesticides  to  avoid  Illegal  contaminations  in 
our  agricultural  and  livestock  products  and 
by-products  and 

Considering  that  companies  devoted  to 
undertaking  Jobs  to  fight  against  pests  and 
diseases  for  the  benefit  of  third  parties,  have 
as  their  basic  activity  a  direct  Intervention 
In  the  use  and  handling  of  chemical  products 
employed  In  the  control  of  the  same; 

That  these  mentioned  enterprises  can  only 
act  In  their  fight  against  pests  through  com- 
pliance with  the  obligation  to  be  registered 
in  the  "Register  of  Air  and  Land  Enterprises 
for  Plant  Sanitation  Work",  administered  by 
the  General  Directorate  of  Plant  Hygiene  and 
created  for  that  purpose  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  22  of  Decree-Law  No.  6407  63: 

That  It  Is  appropriate  to  establish  norms 
to  compel  these  companies  In  carrying  out 
their  activities,  to  comply  with  the  dlsp>osl- 
tlons  of  the  Register  of  Plant  Pharmacy,  for 
which  they  must  list  all  of  the  technical  data 
of  the  entire  process  of  pest  and  plant  dis- 
ease control,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  the 
restrictions  in  their  use,  to  assure  an  agri- 
cultural product  or  by-product  without  Il- 
legal pesticide  residues; 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Livestock  resolves : 

1.  The  General  Directorate  of  Plant  Hy- 
giene will  proceed  to  cancel  the  registration 
In  the  "Registry  of  Air  and  Land  Enterprises 
for  Plant  Hygiene  Work"  of  whatever  firm 
which  employs  for  the  control  of  pests  and 
diseases,  si>eclal  products  for  plant  treatment 
In  a  manner  or  in  doses  or  conditions  other 
than  those  currently  registered  In  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Plant  Therapeutics. 

2.  The  dispositions  of  Article  1  apply 
equally  to  persons  or  firms  which  work  with 
air  or  land  equipment  and  will  be  enforced 
according  to  evidence  from  the  Inspection 
personnel  In  the  Reconnaissance  and  Plant 
Hygiene  Control  Service.  Upon  proof  of  an 
infraction,  the  firm  ■will  be  prohibited  from 
continuing  such  activities.  In  addition  to  the 
sanctions  established  in  Decree  Law  No. 
6.704/63. 

3.  Let  It  be  communicated,  published  and 
for  Its  knowledge  and  other  purposes,  be  re- 
turned to  the  General  Directorate  of  Plant 
Hygiene. 

Rafael  Garcia  Mata. 

Engineer  Agronomist, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 
June  18.  1968. 

permanent    committee    of    pesticide    resi- 
dues  problem    of    illegal     residues    of 

pesticides 

Measures  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Livestock  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  Illegal  residues  of  pesticides  In 
agricultural  and  livestock  products  and  by- 
products : 

1.  February  15,  1968 — I>ecree  No  647,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  grasshopper-killers 
Dleldrln  and  Heptachlor  In  Plant  Hygiene 
and  from  all  use  In  Animal  Hygiene. 

2.  March  11,  1968 — Meeting  of  federal  of- 
ficers and  experts  and  technical  speciaUsts 
of  universities  and  of  the  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Corboda  and  Santa  Fe.  on  the  pro- 
graming of  the  fight  against  grasshoppers  for 
the  period  1968/69  virlth  new  Insecticides. 

3.  April  2,  1968 — Resolution  No.  361— Pro- 
hibition of  use  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
or  prepared  hydrocarbons  In  cattle  or  hog 
dips. 

4.  April  5.  1968 — Message  to  the  Provincial 
Governors  requesting  their  collaboration  and 
that  of  the  Mayors  and  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
achieving  compliance  with  the  measures 
adopted. 
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5.  April  24,  1968— Ministerial  Resolution 
No.  476  confirming  the  establishment  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  on  Pesticide  Resi- 
dues and  declaring  priority  No.  1  to  the 
problem  of  Illegal  residues.  This  Committee 
meets  weekly  to  review  the  development  of 
measures  and  to  consider  others. 

6.  April  24,  1968 — and  May  I.  1968 — Two 
television  programs  of  one  hour's  length, 
with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  technicians  from  private  Indus- 
try and  a  producer  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  agricultural  producers  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  of  Illegal  residues, 
and  the  manner  m  which  they  should  col- 
laborate to  solve  this  problem.  These  pro- 
grams were  furnished  to  the  TV  stations  cf 
the  interior  through   the  repeater   network 

7.  April  24,  1968 — Decree  No.  2.143  prohlolt- 
Ing  the  mantifacture,  possession,  commer- 
cialization or  use  of  external  an tl -parasites 
(tlck-klUers,  etc.)  which  contain  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  as  an  active  Ingredient  for  use 
on  cattle  or  hogs, 

8.  April  25,  1968— Meeting  to  discuss  the 
extension  of.  and  research  on.  this  problem 
with  technicians  from  the  Universities  of  La 
Plata.  Buenos  Aires,  Tucuman,  and  from 
Plant  Hygiene,  PubUc  Health,  Agriculture, 
INTO  and  INTA.  Intensive  courses  for  grad- 
uates will  be  given,  lasting  one  week. 

9.  April  26.  1968 — and  May  2,  1968 — 
Meetings  with  the  Chamber  of  Farm  Sani- 
tation and  Fertilizers  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  coordination  between  preparers,  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  active  ingredi- 
ents so  as  to  eliminate  or  reformulate  for- 
bidden chemicals  for  other  ptermisslble  uses. 

10.  April  1968 — Message  to  130  Committees 
of  the  fight  against  grasshoppers.  Informing 
them  of  the  dispositions  adopted  and  of  the 
necessity  of  distributing  them  among  the 
producers  of  their  areas. 

11.  May  2,  1968 — Resolution  No.  497  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
in  pest  control  in  forage  plants. 

12.  May  3.  1968 — Meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  rural  producers  organizations  to 
achieve  collaboration  In  compliance  with  the 
measures  adopted. 

13.  May  13,  14,  15,  1968 — Speeches  by 
Agronomist  J.  D.  Nicolinl  in  "Parm  Tribune" 
over  Radio  Splendid.  Three  radio  programs 
on  the  problem  of  p>esticlde  residues,  di- 
rected to  ■the  agricultural  producer.  (Official 
Action.) 

14.  May  16.  17,  1968 — Speeches  by  Agrono- 
mist A.  E.  de  las  Carreras — The  Importance 
of  the  Export  Market  for  Meats  and  the 
Action  of  the  Meat-Packlng  Export  Industry. 
"Parm  Tribune"  Radio  ^lendld.  (2  radio 
programs.) 

15.  Law  17.751,68 — Expropriation  of  rem- 
nants of  chloride  pesticides.  Importation 
duty-free  of  chromatographs  for  official  and 
private  use. 

16.  Confiscation  of  pesticides  in  the  stores 
or  In  the  hands  of  holders  regardless  of  title. 
Copy  attached  (thereto)  of  products  whose 
lise  in  animal  and  plant  hygiene  is  Inter- 
rupted. 

17.  Printing  of  posters  about  the  problem 
In  question  for  use  in  banks,  railroad  sta- 
tions, public  buildlngB,  etc. 

18.  Periodic  press  releases  about  measures 
adopted,  and  reactions  from  producers. 

19.  Installation  of  the  firsrt;  Chromato- 
graph.  'With  captive  electrons.  In  the  Labora- 
tory for  Analysis  of  Residues  of  Pesticides 
established  for  this  purpose.  Another  Chro- 
matograph  Is  now  awaiting  clearance  In  Cus- 
toms for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

20.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  chlorides  in 
the  corrals  or  walkways  of  meatpacking 
plants. 

21.  Meetings  'with  -the  representatives  of 
the  Meatpacking  Industry  on  this  subject. 

22.  Review  of  bank  credits  to  the  pmpose 
of  fight  against  pests. 

23.  Selection   of    technical   personnel   for 
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specialization  In  the  analysis  of  residues,  to 
be  sent  to  the  U.S.A.  for  this  purpose. 

24.  The  Argentine  Corporation  of  Meat 
Producers  sent  60,000  leaflets  to  stockhold- 
ers, cattle  raisers  and  to  various  newspajjers. 
Comment  was  also  sent  on  different  meas- 
ures adopted. 

25.  Stock  dealers  have  Included  on  their 
cattle  sale  invoices  this  type  of  information, 
and  have  distributed  it  in  Cattle  Informa- 
tion Bulletins. 

26.  INTA  (National  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Technology)  Is  finishing  investigation 
of  residues  in  pastures  treated  with  Dleldrin 
and  other  chlorides  In  dips. 

27.  Public  Health  is  continuing  its  Inves- 
tigations of  the  use  of  chlcwides  with  rela- 
tion to  human  health. 

28.  The  General  Directorate  of  Dairy 
Farming  is  proposing  a  Ministerial  Resolu- 
tion on  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides in  dairying  activities. 

29.  The  Argentine  Institute  for  the  Meat 
Export  Industry  distributed  to  the  princi- 
pal newspapers  of  the  country  a  lengthy  ar- 
ticle on  the  propriety  of  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  chloride  problem. 

THE    PRESENCE    OF    PESTICmES    IN     MEATS 

(July   25.    1968) 
Background 

Beginning  with  February  15  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Decree  647  68.  official  action 
was  conimenced  to  eliminate  the  residues  of 
pesticides  from  meats.  Many  later  measures 
were  adopted;  a  broad  publicity  campaign 
was  undertaken;  it  was  made  obligatory  to 
declare  any  stock  of  chemicals  whose  use 
was  prohibited  and  which  would  be  expro- 
priated in  accordance  with  legislation  which 
was  passed.  The  level  of  pesticide  residues 
which  were  contained  In  meats  dropped  con- 
siderably in  the  autumn  months,  which  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  seasonal  drop  In 
residues  which  start  to  decrease  after  the 
spraying  to  combat  the  grasshoppers  in  the 
fields  in  the  summer.  The  campaign  oi  news 
and  publicity  which  was  undertaken  and  the 
different  official  measures  adopted  must  also 
have  had  an  infiuence. 

Nevertheless,  beginning  'with  the  end  of 
May.  there  was  noted  a  slow  increase  in  the 
residues  and  at  this  moment  they  are  again 
very  high.  A  difference  In  the  composition 
of  these  residues  has  come  about.  Before, 
they  were  high  in  Dleldrln  and  low  in  BHC. 
which  now  they  are  high  in  the  latter  anc 
lower  in  EHeldrin.  The  Increase  Is  attributf.d 
to  the  use  of  dips  to  combat  lice  and  mange 
in  cattle,  a  treatment  in  which  the  use  of 
BHC  Is  preferred,  in  spite  of  the  current 
prohibition. 

New  meetings  have  been  held  which  were 
responsible  lor  the  prop>osal  by  the  Meat- 
packing Industry  of  a  plan  of  various 
points  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Committee  of  Pesticides  and  which  was  ap- 
proved. The  attached  sheet  gives  a  summa- 
rized Idea  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
For  the  first  one  of  these,  the  Institute  has 
drafted  a  proposed  Decree  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Livestock   yesterday. 

Proposal  from  the  Committee  on  Pesticides 
of   the  industry 

Action  to  be  undertaken 
1 .  Issuance  of  a  Decree  or  Ministerial  Reso- 
lution which  would  require  the  cattlemen  to 
accompany  the  Form  for  the  Removal  of 
Cattle  Destined  for  Sale  with  a  s'wom  state- 
ment which  affirms  that  the  owner  has  not 
treated  the  pastures  nor  the  dli>6  with  pro- 
hibited pesticides.  The  consignees  to  whom 
the  cattle  is  consigned  to  be  sold  will  not 
receive  it  without  this  sworn  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  buyer. 
The  processing  plants  on  their  part  will  be 
under  obligation  to  furnish  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Livestock  informa- 
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tlon  regarding  the  origin  of  herds  which 
have  shown  by  analysis  lllegaj  residues  of 
prohlblied  pesticides.  Such  Department  will 
adopt   any   measures  required 

2  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  BHC  in  Sheep 
Dips. 

3.  The  stamping  of  the  labels  of  all  prod- 
ucts which  contain  Dleldrin.  BHC,  or  Hepta- 
chlor  which  are  recommended  for  other  uses, 
with  a  notice  ea&lly  visible  In  the  following 
terms:  Not  to  be  used  for  dips  or  dusting  of 
cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep.  This  notice  should  be 
stamped  on  all  products  In  possession  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

4.  Speed-up  of  procedures  for  the  expro- 
priation of  confiscated  products. 

5  Placement  In  operation  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of 
Pesticides. 

6.  Sustained  Information  campaign  on  the 
Importance  of  the  problem  and  on  the  dis- 
positions which  must  be  complied  with.  This 
camp>algn  should  be  both  offlclal  and  through 
private  channels. 

7.  Compensation  by  the  State  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  cost  of  treatment  against 
grasshoppers. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  IN  THE  FIELD  ABOUT  AL- 
LIED RAIDS  ON  CAMBODIA  i 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sp4c. 
Ted  G.  Spear,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is 
serving  in  Vietnam  ajid  has  written  his 
parents  concerning  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  field  about  the  allied 
raid  on  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Camabodia. 

Specialist  Spear  believes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  troops  are  100  percent  behind 
the  President;  the  raid  was  long  over- 
due, and  it  will  provide  the  turning  point 
in  the  war. 

This  letter  carries  the  ring  of  sincerity 
and  truth  and  indicates  the  caliber  of 
young  men  serving  our  Nation  in  this 
time  of  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  part  of  Ted's  letter  which 
deals  with  the  Cambodian  situation,  and 
also  a  citation  for  the  Bronze  Star  which 
typifies  the  bravery  of  young  Americans 
in  support  of  freedom. 

The  excerpt  and  citation  follow:  I 

I  Imagine  you're  probably  wondering  what 
my  opinion  Is  concerning  the  ptish  Into 
Cambodia  that  Nixon  has  ordered.  You  have 
to  remember  that  my  opinion  Is  based  on 
being  over  here.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  back  home  have  mixed  emotions  about 
It.  As  for  myself  and  the  great  majority  of 
soldiers  here,  we're  behind  Nixon  lOCv.  It 
was  a  tough  decision  he  had  to  make,  and 
Im  glad  he  made  It.  If  we're  to  ever  end  this 
war.  we've  got  to  hurt  the  'VC  and  NVA 
supply  channels.  If  we  don't,  the  war  may 
never  end.  Nixon's  not  committing  us  to 
Cambodia. 

In  the  next  5  weeks  If  we  disrupt  Charlie's 
supply  channels,  i:  will  definitely  hurt  the 
Communists.  Don't  think  the  U.S.  are  going 
in  there  without  every  possible  means  of  sup- 
port that  can  be  gathered.  Mark  my  word. 
the  CommunLsts  will  suffer  one  helluva  lot 
of  loses.  Dad.  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
you  cant  even  begin  to  win  a  war  without 
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taking  the  offensive  sometime.  Everything 
will  work  out  for  the  best  and  this  will  be 
a  turning  point  In  the  Vietnam  war.  I  Just 
hope  everyone  at  home  keeps  their  confidence 
in  Nixon.  He's  not  perfect,  but  more  and 
more  I'm  believing  he's  one  of  the  best  Presi- 
dents I've  seen  in  my  lifetime. 

Well,  I've  rattled  on  enough  tonight  I 
guess.  I'll  close  now,  so  write  soon!  Tell 
Gram  and  Dad  I  got  their  package  and  thank 
them  for  me.  I'll  write  them  when  I  get  some 
more  time.  Say  "hi",  to  everyone! 
Love, 

Ted. 

AWABD  OF  THE  BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 

1.  TC  439.  The  foUowlng  AWARD  Is  an- 
nounced. 

Spear.  Ted  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX  PPC  USA  Adv 
TmsemCTZ  APO  96314. 

Awarded:  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  "V" 
Device. 

Date  of  service:  7  December  1969. 

Theater :  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  EStecutlve  Order 
11046,  24  August  1962. 

Reason:  For  heroism  in  connection  with 
military  oi>eratlon3  against  a  hostile  force: 
Private  First  Class  Spear  distinguished  him- 
self by  heroic  action  on  7  December  1969 
while  accompanying  a  Regional  Forces  Com- 
pany as  a  Radio/Telephone  Operator  on  a 
combat  operation  In  Thu  Thua  District, 
Long  An  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
During  the  conduct  of  the  operation,  the 
friendly  force  became  heavily  engaged  with 
an  unknown  sized  enemy  force  in  a  well  for- 
tified bunker  complex.  Upon  the  Initial  con- 
tact, the  friendly  ground  troops  became 
pinned  down  by  the  heavy  volume  of  enemy 
fire,  and  the  Command  and  Control  helicopter 
on  the  operation  received  an  intense  volume 
of  enemy  grotond  fire,  forcing  It  to  depart  the 
contact  area.  Realizing  that  the  friendly 
forcee  could  not  be  effectively  maneuvered 
without  proper  commimlcatlons,  Private 
Spear  exposed  himself  to  the  Intense  enemy 
fire  and  moved  to  higher  ground  In  order 
to  establl^  better  communications  with  the 
command  group.  During  his  maneuver.  Pri- 
vate Spear  observed  an  advantageous  ap- 
proach which  could  be  used  by  the  frlendJy 
force  to  assault  the  enemy  position.  Immedi- 
ately advising  his  counterpwxt  of  the  situa- 
tion. Private  Spear  once  again  exposed  him- 
self to  the  intense  enemy  fire  and  personally 
led  the  friendly  force  in  an  assault  on  the 
enemy  position  which  resulted  In  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  hostile  force.  I»rlvate 
First  Class  Spear's  heroic  actions  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  refiect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  military  service. 

For  the  Commander: 

W.  G.  DOLVDJ, 

Major  General,  USA., 
'  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official: 

Louis  J.   Prost, 

Colonel,  USA.. 
Adjutant  General. 
Distribution:  Special. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  SECOND  DIS- 
TRICT. NORTH  DAKOTA  CITIZENS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NOETH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following:  I  am 
sending  my  fourth  annual  questionnaire 


to  postal  patrons  in  North  Dakota's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District.  I  have  in- 
cluded questions  on  the  subjects  which 
have  been  most  frequently  raised  by  con- 
stituents in  letters,  telegrams  and  tele- 
phone calls  during  the  last  few  months. 
I  shall  report  the  results  in  the  Record 
as  soon  as  they  are  tabulated.  The 
questions: 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  government  should 
provide  a  guaranteed  annual  income  to  wel- 
fare recipients? 

2.  As  a  means  of  stopping  inflation,  would 
you  favor  Federal  wage,  price  and  credit 
controls? 

3.  Should  voting  rights  for  citizens  In  na- 
tional elections  begin  at  age  18? 

4.  Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in 
our  public  schools? 

5.  If  you  were  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, would  you  have  voted  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  for 
the  Supreme  Court? 

6.  Do  you  favor  strengthening  of  the  ABM 
(Antl-Balllstic  Missile  System)  as  proposed 
by  the  President? 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  college  students  re- 
ceiving loans  or  grants  from  the  government 
should  have  such  assistance  cut  off  If  they 
actively  participate  in  demonstrations  which 
cause  property  or  physical  damage  or  which 
Interrupt  the  orderly  pursuit  of  education 
by  other  students? 

8.  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  has  been 
speaking  out  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
How  would  you  rate  his  performance? 

9.  Would  you  favor  placing  a  limitation  of 
$20,000  a  year  on  the  amount  of  govern- 
ment payments  an  Individual  farmer  could 
receive? 

10.  Please  list  In  order  of  Importance  pri- 
orities you  feel  are  most  urgent.  (List  by 
number  from  1  through  7,  with  number  1 
representing  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
Item  of  first  priority,  and  so  on  through 
number  7). 

Ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Controlling  Inflation. 

Increasing  aid  to  education. 

Reducing  defense  spending. 

Strengthening  farm  Income. 

Controlling  air,  water  and  land  pollution. 

Crime  prevention  and  control. 


'NO  CARE  ABOUT  AIR" 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seventh 
grade  language  arts  class  of  South  Jun- 
ior High  School  in  Joplin.  Mo.,  recently 
presented  a  play  called,  "No  Care  About 
Air."  The  play  which  takes  place  in  the 
year  1990.  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
children  in  the  class.  Their  teachers  only 
contribution,  Miss  Sue  Flngerle,  was  to 
type  the  final  product. 

I  commend  the  youngsters  for  their 
efforts  and  interest.  The  script  follows: 

NO     CARE     ABOUT     AIB 

Third  Hour,  LA.,  Room  204. 

Authors:  Butch  Hanna,  Doyle  Vantrease, 
Eddie  Johnson,  Frank  Llttlepage.  Klay  Long- 
street.  Kathy  Johnson,  Kathy  Jackson,  Nlta 
Llndquist.  Kay  Minor. 

Time:  about  1990. 

Location:  a  Junior  high  school  In  Joplin, 
Missouri. 
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ACT    I.    SCENE   ONE  *" 

Sarah:   (raises  her  hand). 

Mr.  Kincannon :  Yes,  Sarah? 

Sarah:  Mr.  Kincannon,  should  we  hand  In 
our  math  papers  now? 

Mr.  Kincannon:  Yes,  Sarah,  would  you  col- 
lect them  please. 

Sarah:  Yes,  Sir. 

Freddie:    (raises  his  hand) . 

Mr.  Kincannon:  Yes,  Freddie? 

Freddie:  Mr.  Kincannon,  I  don't  have  all 
of  my  problems  finished  in  math. 

Mr.  Kincannon:  Why  not? 

Freddie:  Because  I  went  to  the  store  with 
my  father  to  buy  a  new  gas  mask.  My  old 
one  was  broken. 

Mr.  Kincannon:  Freddie.  I  should  make 
you  write  them  one  hundred  times;  but  since 
It  was  urgent.  111  forgive  you  this  time.  But 
that's  all! 

Freddie:  (Inhales  then  exhales  In  relief) 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Kincannon. 

Mike:    (raises  his  hand) . 

Mr.  Kincannon:  Yes.  Mike? 

Mike:  I  forgot  my  paper  at  home. 

Mr.  K:  Mike.  I'll  let  you  go  Just  this  once, 
since  you  are  new. 

Angella:    (raises  her  hand) . 

Mr.  K:  (In  kind  of  exhausted  way)  Yes. 
Angella? 

Angella:  I  got  all  of  my  problems,  Mr. 
Kincannon. 

Mr.  K:  (In  a  sarcastic  way)  Tliat's  very 
good,  Angella. 

Barb :    ( raises  her  hand ) . 

Mr.  K:  Yes.  Barb? 

Barb:  I  got  mine,  too. 

Mr.  K:  (In  kind  of  tired,  sarcastic  way) 
That's  very  good.  Barb. 

(Mr.  Edwards,  the  school's  principal,  walks 
Into  the  class  room.) 

Mr.  Edwards:  Is  everything  alright? 

Mr.  K:  Of  course.  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards:    Is  the  air  control  okay? 

Mr.  K:  Yes.  it  Is  fine. 

(Mr.  Edwards  walks  out  of  the  room.  The 
lunch  bell  rings,  and  they  all  go  to  lunch.) 

SCENE   n 

Scene:  class  room,  bell  rings,  students  go 
back  to  class. 

Sarah:  Mr.  Kincannon,  I  think  I'm  hav- 
ing an  asthma  attack.  I  can't  breathe  too 
well,  (she  begins  to  wheeze)  May  I  get  my 
medicine? 

Mr.  K:  Yes.  Sarah,  where  is  it?  Do  you 
have  It  with  you? 

Sarah:  Yes.  I  have  It.  (As  Sarah  takes  her 
puis,  she  leans  her  head  back  and  breathes 
deeply.  It  is  now  that  she  takes  her  portable 
gas  mask  from  her  hand  bag  and  places  It 
on  her  desk.) 

Mr.  K:  Tom.  set  up  right  In  that  chair. 
You'll  fall  and  hurt  yourself! 

Tom:  Yes,  Slr-r-r-r-r!  (Says  this  as  he 
falls  over  In  chair  and  hits  the  floor). 

Mr.  K:  Tom,  are  you  hurt?  (Sarah  looks 
over  but  she  doesn't  move.  The  other  stu- 
dents run  over  to  help  Tom ) . 

Tom:  Oh-h-h!  My  head  hurts!  I  can't 
breath ! 

Sarah:  (still  trying  to  breath  easier)  Mr. 
Kincannon,  these  pills  aren't  helping  me. 
(gasping.) 

Tom:   I  can't  breath!  I  can't  breath! 

Mr.  K:  Alright.  Freddie,  go  to  Tom's  locker 
to  get  his  gas  mask  and  his  air  tanks.  Per- 
haps that  will  help  you  breath.  But.  I  be- 
lieve that  you're  Just  frightened.  You  Just 
got  too  excited. 

(Mr.  Edwards  oegins  to  speak  over  the 
intercom ) . 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  want  your  attention!  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  bell  will  ring  for  a  practice 
Civil  Defense  Air  Drill.  You  will  go  to  your 
assigned  locations. 

(Bell  rings). 

Mr.  K:  Alright,  all  of  you  know  you  are 
to  go  to  your  lockers,  pick  up  your  gas  mask 
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and  go  to  the  Civil  Defense  area.  You  are 
dismissed. 

(Freddie  runs  Into  the  classroom). 

Freddie:  Mr.  Kincannon,  I  can't  get  to  his 
locker.  The  hatch  to  section  D  Is  closed  off. 

Mr.  K:  (pushing  the  Intercom  button)  Mr. 
Edwards,  has  something  gone  wrong  with  t^he 
Environmental  Control  Center?  Section  D  has 
been  closed  off,  and  I  have  a  boy  who  needs 
his  mask  and  air  tank. 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  have  something  wrong 
with  the  controls  in  the  system.  Just  take 
your  students  to  their  assigned  locations  In 
the  ClvU  Defense  area. 

Mr.  K:  Don't  panic;  this  Is  Just  a  practice 
drill. 

Barb:  I'm  afraid! 

Mike:  Eton  t  be  silly! 

Tom:  (from  his  position  on  the  floor) 
Don't  be  silly?  What  do  you  mean?  I  can't 
breath! 

Freddie:  How  come  you  can  talk?  Looks 
like  you  can  breath  to  me ! 

Tom :  Help  me  up ! 

Mr.  K:  O.K.  Everybody.  Keep  cool.  Lineup 
with  your  partner. 

Pam:  Who  Is  mine? 

Angella :  I  am !  Wait  for  me ! 

Freddie:  Come  on,  Mike;  let's  assist  the 
"fainting"  Tom. 

Tom:  Boy-e-e-e!  I  feel  strange! 

Mr.  K :  Just  breath  easily  and  walk  swiftly. 

Sarah:  Mr.  Kincannon.  we  usually  walk 
down  Section  D  to  get  to  our  part  of  the  ClvU 
Defense  area.  Where  are  we  going? 

Mr.  K:  Weil  go  down  Section  E  then  cut 
through  the  lower  of  the  South  Hall  to  get 
to  the  basement  steps. 

Sarah:  O.K..  but  I  have  my  portable  gas 
mask  in  my  handbag  (puts  mask  Into  bag  as 
she  speaks )  in  case  we  run  into  any  problems. 

SCENE    m SOITTH     HALX 

(The  hatch  has  slammed  shut  behind  the 
class  as  they  enter  the  lower  floor  of  South 
Hall.  Mr.  Kincannon  tries  to  open  the  hatch 
leading  to  safety,  the  ClvU  Defense  area  In 
the  basement,  but  It's  Jammed  shut.) 

Mr.  K:  Just  a  minute!  It  seems  stuck; 
Freddie,  walk  back  tc  the  end  of  the  haU; 
see  If  It's  Jammed  shut. 

Pam:  Oh,  No!  Are  we  trapped? 

Angella:  Tm  afraid! 

Tom:  Now,  girls,  be  brave  as  I  am! 

Mike:   Brave?  I'm  carrying  you! 

Tom:  It's  the  principle  of  the  thing.  My 
mind  Is  brave. 

Freddie:  Mr.  Kincannon,  the  hatch  wont 
open! 

Tom:  Oh.  No!   (he  faints) 

Freddie:  We're  trapped ! 

Pam:  How how can  we  breath? 

Ang:  Most  of  the  purified  aid  will  soon 
be  gone! 

Mr.  K:  Keep  cool  I  Sit  along  the  waU; 
breathe  in  short  breaths. 

(He  reaches  the  emergency  communica- 
tions system  and  dials  for  help.  Mr.  Edwards 
answers  the  call.) 

This  Is  Mr.  Kincannon;  we're  accldently 
locked  m  lower  South  HaU;  both  hatches 
are  Jammed  shut.  We  need  help!  We  have 
enough  clean  air  1»  last  us  for  about  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  have  workmen  trying  to 
repair  the  damage. 

Mr.  K:  What  happened? 

Mr.  Edwards:  A  driver  lost  control  of  his 
car  on  Ice-covered  F'earl.  He  crashed  Into 
our  ESivlronmental  Control  Center  and 
damaged  the  computers  on  quality  control 
for  our  South  and  East  halls.  Everyone,  but 
your  group.  Is  in  their  proper  locations  In 
the  ClvU  Defense  areas.  Stay  where  you  are! 
Sit  on  the  floor!  Breathe  In  smaU,  slow 
breaths.  We'll  get  to  you  before  you  can 
become  Ul  from  any  unpurtfled  air  that 
might  seep  into  your  hall. 

Mr.  K :  Good !  Please  keep  us  Informed. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Will  do  If  I  can. 
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Mr.  K:  (to  students)  You  heard  the  re- 
port. This  Is  not  a  drill.  It's  happening! 
Sit  where  you  are  and  take  It  easy. 

Tom:  (who  sits  up)  I  feel  sick  to  my 
stomach! 

Freddie :  Not  now ! 

AngeUa:  Please,  Tom!  Lie  down! 

Pam:  Tom.  put  your  head  between  your 
knees. 

Barb:  Tom  don't  be  afraid!  Well  be  okay! 

Mr.  K:  Now,  people,  let's  help  Tom  relax. 

Sarah:  Here,  Tom,  use  my  portable  gas 
mask.  Then  you  won't  be  afraid. 

Tom:  It's  pink!  Passionate  pink  I  I  refuse 
to  be  seen  wearing  a  passionate  pink  gas 
mask! 

Sarah :  Tom,  If  you  need  It;  use  it. 

Mr.  K:  Sarah's  right.  TtHn. 

Tom:  No  I'll  be  okay! 

Freddie:  No  sick  stomach? 

Tom:  No! 

Mike:  You  feel  okay? 

Tom:  Yes! 

Angella:  Okay,  let's  tell  Jokes  to  pass  the 
time. 

Mr.  K:  That's  a  good  Ideal 

SCENE    IV 

Lower  South  HaU — 45  minutes  later. 

Mike :  Etoes  that  mask  work,  Sarah? 

Sarah:  Sure    . 

Freddie:  What  happens  If  they  don't  get 
to  us? 

Mr.  K:  They  wiU. 

Freddie:  I'm  afraid!  We'U  aU  breathe  that 
bad  air. 

Mike:  Can  we  share  the  mask  if  they  don't 
get  to  us? 

Sarah :  There  are  too  many  of  us. 

Tom:  Ya! !  It's  Sarah's.  She'U  need  It. 

Mike:  But,  we  could  take  a  breath  and 
hold  It. 

Mr.  K:  We  would  have  to  hold  It  a  long 
time. 

SCENE    V 

Same  location — 15  minutes  later. 

(By  this  time  the  good  air  Is  gone.  Stu- 
dents begin  to  gasp  and  cough  as  they 
speak.) 

Sarah:  (wheezing  and  coughing)  Our  good 
air  must  be  about  gone. 

Tom:  (coughing)  I'm  feeUng  wooelel 

Mr.  K:  Get  closer  to  the  floor  and  take 
short  breaths. 

Freddie:  I'm  getting  tired 

Mike:  I'm  leaving;  at  least  there  Is  some 
air  outside,  even  though  It's  bad. 

Mr.  K:  You'U  get  sick! 

Mike:  I  dont  care!  At  least,  I'll  have  air 
to  breathe. 

Pam :  Mr.  Edwards  wUl  be  here  to  help  us ! 

Mike:  Get  out  of  my  way!  (to  Mr.  K.) 
I'm  going  out  that  window! 

(AU  gang  around  Mike  to  force  him  to  the 
floor.  Tom,  who  has  been  on  the  floor  trips 
and  forces  him  down.  WhUe  Mike  U  down. 
Tom  keeps  him  there  by  holding  his  arms 
down.   Freddie   helps  him.) 

Mr.  K:  Now.  Mike,  we're  going  to  conserve 
the  air.  If  the  bad  air  gets  in,  we'U  take  it. 
But  why  do  it  now?  Sarah,  get  your  gas  mask 
ready.  Youll  need  It  soon. 

(Sarah  gets  her  mask  from  the  floor  where 
she  had  placed  It.) 

(A  sound  of  air  can  be  heard  as  It  gushes 
in  the  haU.) 

Mr.  K:  Sarah,  put  on  your  nwiskl 

Pam:  WiU  we  aU  get  sick?  (coughing). 

Tom:  Just  keep  cool,  (eyes  watering  and 
coughing). 

Freddie:  Listen!  Do  you  hear  that? 

Mr.  K:  Yes  (coughing)  It's  someone  out- 
side that  window. 

Angella:  It's  Mr.  Edwanls.  He  has  some 
men  with  him.  (coughing).  They're  caurylng 
something! 

Mr.  K:  They're  trying  to  remove  the  emer- 
gency exit  window.  Come  an,  boys;  let's 
help  them. 
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Tom;  I  never  thought  that  I'd  enjoy  seeing 
Mr    Edwards  coming  after  me!    (coughing) 

Freddie :  Look  at  those  beautiful  gas  masks 
they're  bringing  us! 

(Hear  the  sound  of  a  window  being  re- 
moved i 

Mr.  Edwards:  (speciks  as  he  cllmbe  into 
halli  We  haven't  been  able  to  repair  the 
computer  yet.  Here  are  some  gas  masks  for 
you  to  use. 

Mr.  K:  Thanks.  Here  people,  pass  them  out. 

(coughing) 

Mr  Edwards:  Stav  here:  It's  safe  with 
these  gas  masks.  We'U  notify  you  when  you 
caj>  return  to  your  area. 

Mr.  K :  The  hatches  seemed  Jammed. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Yes.  they  do  that  automati- 
cally when  the  air  becomes  poUuted.  As  soon 
as  the  repairs  are  made,  the  hatches  will 
open. 

Mr.  K  Thanks!  (to  Mr.  Edwards,  as  he 
leaves  by  the  window)  (to  his  studeots) 
Okay  people.  Jxist  enjoy  all  that  good,  clean 
air.  thanks  to  these  Ufe-savlng  gas  masks. 

Narrator:  The  play  you  have  Just  heard 
could  be  reality  In  30  years  If  we  dont 
care  about  air. 


STUDENT  OPINION 
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voice  heard  In  that  anU-war  and  leftist  body 
representing  those  students  who  oppose  the 
war  but  feel  that  one  must  often  make  a 
stand  and  that  the  place  to  stand  against 
the  Coonmimlsts  is  In  Southeast  Asia.  1 
hope  that  as  I  represent  a  small  voice  In 
the  Student  Senate  for  the  people  who  love 
this  nation,  you  will  speak  out  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Chatham  county,  the  1st  District  of 
Georgia,  and  America  who  love  this  form  of 
government.  I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  In 
Savannah.  Savannah  Beach,  and  Chatham 
county  and  attended  college  there  and  In 
Statesboro,  where  I  received  my  degree  be- 
fore be^nnlng  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity In  Athens.  I  feel  that  there  are  more 
of  us  who  feel  the  President  Is  right  In  Viet 
Nam  than  one  would  think  from  the  news 
reports. 

If  possible,  could  I  receive  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  important  time  in  our 
nation's  history?  I  don't  know  the  exact 
procedure  to  go  through  to  obtain  It. 

Please  keep  on  voting  for  the  good  of 
this  country,  the  South,  and  the  lot  District 
of  Georgia. 

Sincerely, 

R.  Everett  LxNoroRD. 


Mmj  28,  1970 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970  I 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  have  been  concerned,  as 
I  have,  about  the  attitudes  of  some  of  the 
students  presently  attending  our  colleges 

and  universities. 

However,  I  was  personally  relieved  and 
deeply  gratified  by  the  letter  I  just  re- 
ceived from  one  of  my  young  constituents 
now  attending  college  away  from  the 
First  District.  I  feel  his  comments  would 
be  of  interest  and  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr,  Haoan  :  As  a  constituent  of  yours, 
as  a  voter,  and  as  a  student  attending  grad- 
uate school  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  I 
feel  that  I  should  write  you. 

In  the  screams  and  noise  of  the  campus 
demonstrators  on  American  colleges,  the 
small  voices  of  the  mature.  Intelligent  stu- 
dents have  been  drowned  out.  But.  the  voices 
are  there.  There  are  many  college  students 
who  feel  that  the  United  States  is  still  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  and  will  fight  to 
keep  It  so. 

A  campus  referendum  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted here  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
results  have  been  called  a  victory  for  the  anti- 
war and  the  leftist  students,  but  I  feel  this 
may  not  be  the  case.  On  the  basis  of  those 
students  expressing  an  opinion,  some  42.8% 
felt  that  the  U.S.  should  be  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  47.43%  felt  that  intervention  Into  Cam- 
bodia was  what  should  have  been  done,  and 
62.1%  felt  that  President  Nixon's  policies 
with  regard  to  Viet  Nam  were  right. 

In  view  of  the  recent  demonstrations  here 
at  the  University.  It  makes  one  wonder  why 
3000-4000  students  took  part  In  the  demon- 
strations, and  only  1862  took  the  time  to 
vote  In  the  referendum  against  the  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  they  only 
wanted  to  make  noise? 

I  am  a  recent  widower  with  a  young  son, 
who  I  hope  will  grow  up  In  the  same  America 
that  I  love  and  Is  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  I  feel  that  there  are  students  in  col- 
leges and  universities  today  who  do  love 
this  nation  and  feel  that  the  radicals  should 
be  removed  from  the  campus. 

As  a  member  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Student  Senate.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  small 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  budget  is  the  single  most  inclu- 
sive statement  of  the  Government's 
priorities,  policies  and  plans  for  the  year. 
The  task  of  budgeting  and  appropriating 
Federal  funds  is  essentially  a  priority- 
setting  business.  Choices  have  to  be  made 
because  there  will  never  be  enough  public 
funds  to  cover  all  of  our  national  wants. 
A  look  at  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
shows  how  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent evaluated  national  priorities.  Sev- 
eral conclusions  stand  out: 

First.  The  Congress  cut  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  by  about  $5.6  bil- 
lion. The  President  requested  $135.2  bil- 
lion, but  the  Congress  approved  only 
$129.6  billion.  This  expenditure  reduction 
is  not  realized  immediately,  however. 
Some  portions  of  appropriations  for  a 
given  year  are  budgeted  to  be  paid  out 
over  2  or  more  years.  The  fiscal  year  re- 
ductions trsmslate  into  an  expenditure 
cut  of  about  $3  billion. 

Second.  The  President's  defense  budget 
was  cut  by  $5.9  billion  by  the  Congress, 
reflecting  the  clearest  differences  In 
priorities  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  The  President 
wanted  more  for  the  military,  and  the 
Congress  wanted  to  reduce  military 
spending  to  meet  urgent  domestic  needs. 
The  $5.9  billion  cut  translated  Into  an 
actual  fiscal  year  1970  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  $3.2  billion. 

Third.  Congress  made  net  increases  in 
fimds  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
while  decreasing  the  amount  for  foreign 
aid.  The  largest  increases  were  for  educa- 
tion, $1.1  billion;  clean  water,  $600  mil- 
lion; and  air  safety,  $140  million. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment is  steadily  increasing.  Total  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1970  will  exceed 
expenditures  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 


by  about  $8  billion.  Overall,  the  Federal 
budget  has  increased  in  recent  years  at 
a  rat«  substantially  greater  than  the  rate 
of  population  increase.  This  inexorable 
rise  in  Government  expenditures,  year 
after  year,  is  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
features  of  dealing  with  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  expenditures, 
the  Congress  placed  a  ceiling  on  overall 
Government  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1970 — $191.9  billion.  However,  the  ceil- 
ing was  made  adjustable  to  permit  con- 
gressional action  on  budgetary  profxjsals. 
The  President  criticized  the  Congress — 
and  rightly  so,  in  my  opinion — for  this 
flexible  feature  of  the  spending  limita- 
tion. 

Even  with  this  defect,  however,  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  does  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  effort  to  keep  total  Gov- 
ernment spending  down.  The  object  of 
an  expenditure  ceiling  is  to  bring  greater 
focus  on  total  sf>ending  and  to  control 
it.  The  ceiling  probably  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  finances  of  Government. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of 
the  budget  this  year  was  Congress'  slow- 
ness in  processing  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  funds.  By  December  1, 
1969,  5  months  after  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1970,  Congress  had  enacted 
only  25  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
This  especially  poor  record  was  due  in 
part  to  the  slowness  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  recommendations.  But  the 
Congress  must  assume  a  portion  of  the 
blame  for  its  tardy  action  and  must  or- 
ganize itself  to  do  a  better  job  on  expend-  ^ 
itures  in  the  years  ahead.  ^ 

A  study  of  the  Federal  budget  over  ^ 
the  last  10  years  reveals  some  interesting 
features  of  governmental  priorities.  The  ' 
percentage  of  total  expenditures  In  the 
areas  of  national  defense,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, and  international  affairs  has  been 
decreasing  in  the  last  decade,  while  ex- 
penditures for  education,  manpower, 
health,  welfare,  and  housing  have  been 
increasing. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1961,  de- 
fense spending  accounted  for  48  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  It  has  decreased  to 
an  estimated  42  percent  of  the  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  On  the  other  hand,  ed- 
ucation rose  from  1.5  percent  of  the 
total  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  more  than  4 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Health  and 
welfare  spending  increased  from  22  to 
28  percent  in  the  same  period. 

This  trend  suggests  that  the  needs 
on  the  domestic  front  are  taking  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  Federal  budget  each 
year,  and  that  defense  expenditures  are 
declining  slightly.  It  also  shows  that  the 
defense  budget  alone  has  not  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  accelerating  spending 
trend  of  recent  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  A.  "JAY"  BEASLEY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
our  democratic  system  is  the  willing  sac- 
rifice of  time  and  effort  by  many  of  our 
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citizens  in  service  to  their  communities. 
Local  political  office  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility, but  is  seldom  accorded  proper  rec- 
ognition. For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  accord  such  rec- 
ognition to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  my  district. 

On  June  5,  1970,  a  community  appre- 
ciation and  retirement  dinner  will  be 
given  for  J.  A.  "Jay"  Beasley,  councilman 
emeritus,  city  of  Torrance,  Calif.  The 
Torrance  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  citizens  of  Torrance  are  honor- 
ing "Jay"  Beasley  for  a  job  well  done 
during  almost  20  years  of  service  to  his 
community. 

In  1958,  "Jay"  Beasley  was  elected  to 
three  consecutive  terms  as  councilman 
for  the  city  of  Torrance.  'While  in  office 
he  worked  diligently  in  all  areas  of  city 
government,  concentrating,  however,  on 
the  Civic  Center  Complex,  parks,  and  in 
the  field  of  transportation  and  highways. 
The  recent  groundbreaking  for  the  Civic 
Center  library  was  but  another  step  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  his  dreams  for 
that  complex. 

His  interest  in  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  area  led  him  to  serve  for  ISVi 
years  on  the  Intercity  Highway  Commis- 
sion, 2  years  as  president.  During  his 
tenure  much  work  was  done  to  secure  the 
Harbor  Freeway  extension  and  the  early 
completion  of  the  San  Diego  Freeway.  He 
also  encouraged  the  development  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

One  of  the  more  Important  aspects  of 
the  concern  for  ecology  is  the  realization 
of  the  need  for  adequate  park  land  for 
our  urban  populations.  However,  long 
before  ecology  became  the  "Issue  of  the 
Year,"  'Jay"  Beasley  was  concerned  with 
this  problem.  He  served  from  1954-58  as 
a  member  of  Park  and  Recreation  and 
Planning  Commissions,  working  tirelessly 
for  more  parks  and  playgrounds  for  the 
city  of  Torrtmce. 

During  his  term  of  office  as  president 
of  the  Walteria  Businessmen's  Club, 
which  he  organized,  the  first  building  for 
Walteria  Park  was  bought,  occupied,  re- 
modeled, and  donated  to  the  city. 

In  addition,  "Jay"  hsis  served  in  many 
other  local  governmental  service  orga- 
nizations. Among  them  are  the  Commit- 
tee of  Streets  and  Highways,  League  of 
California  Cities,  and  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Cities  on  International  Coopera- 
tion. He  has  been  active  as  chairman  of 
the  Intercity  Mayors'  and  Councilmen's 
Committee  on  Intercity  Cooperation. 

Besides  his  many  important  official  ac- 
tivities and  memberships,  "Jay"  has 
somehow  managed  to  find  time  for  com- 
munity service.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  National  Recreation  Society  and 
the  past  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mineralogical  Society.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Torrance  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Elks  Lodge,  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Democratic  Club  of  Tor- 
rance. He  was  for  4  years  lay  leader  of 
the  Walteria  Methodist  Church  and  was 
instrumental  in  its  founding.  He  has 
worked  on  countless  projects  with  regard 
to  such  matters  as  youth  activities,  col- 
lege location,  storm  drains,  parks,  li- 
braries, and  many  others.  He  has  at- 
tended workshops,  conventions,  sem- 
inars,   and    county    and    State    affairs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  have  been  a  source  of  information 
needed  to  make  the  difficult  decisions  a 
councilman  must  make. 

Retired  now  from  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, he  has  the  time  to  enjoy  life  with 
his  wife,  Farm.  Mr.  Speaker,  Coiuicilman 
"Jay"  Beasley  has  served  his  city  long 
and  well.  He  has  truly  been  a  part  of  the 
progress  of  his  community.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  the  citizens  of 
the  progressive  city  of  Torrance  in  rec- 
ognizing "Jay"  Beasley  and  thanking 
him  for  his  service  to  the  community. 


PBS  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATI'VES 
Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  a 
serious  shortage  of  accoimtants;  figures 
show  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
producing  fewer  graduates  with  degrees 
in  accoimtancy,  mainly  because  many 
students  consider  accounting  as  an 
unrewarding  and  tedious  profession. 

This  fact  underscores  the  value  of  a 
imique  new  computerized  service,  de- 
signed to  help  public  accountants  to 
meet  their  business  needs  more  expedi- 
tiously, that  has  been  developed  by 
Programmed  Bookkeeping  Systems  of 
Mineola,  N.Y.,  whose  board  chairman  is 
Edward  C.  Horowitz. 

Known  as  the  PBS  system,  the  service 
is  the  result  of  extensive  research  and 
development.  It  enables  the  public  ac- 
countant to  vastly  improve  his  services 
to  small  business  by  the  automated 
handling  of  all  client  information,  such 
as  operating  expenses,  payroll,  sales,  and 
purchases. 

The  system  reduces  by  some  90  per- 
cent the  amount  of  time  spent  by  an  ac- 
countant in  servicing  an  individual  client 
manually.  Because  the  system  collates 
all  business  information  through  the 
PBS  computer  system,  the  accountant's 
worklocul  is  reduced  and  he  is  able  to 
increase  his  inccxne  by  effectively  servic- 
ing three  times  the  number  of  clients. 

Historically,  accountants  have  always 
been  inimdated  with  the  vast  amount  of 
paperwork  required  by  business,  spend- 
ing long  hours  in  unexciting  and  un- 
rewarding "manual"  preparation  of 
bookkeeping  reports,  mainttuning  source 
journals,  posting  ledgers  and  preparing 
balance  sheets  and  reports.  Thus,  the  ac- 
countant has  little  time  for  client  busi- 
ness development  and  financial  and  man- 
agement consultation. 

The  computer,  by  doing  the  bookkeep- 
ing work,  reduces  the  accountant's  work- 
load and  eliminates  the  peaks  suid  val- 
leys in  accounting  services  performed  for 
clients. 

It  enables  the  accountant  to  better 
service  his  client  through  the  speed  and 
accuracy  offered  by  computerization.  It 
further  permits  him  to  render  additional 
services  to  his  clients  in  such  are&s  &s  tax 
planning,  management  counseling,  and 
cost  controls. 

Through  important  technological  de- 
velopments such  as  the  PBS  system,  blc- 
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countants  will  imdoubtedly  be  able  to 
function  more  effectively — a  fact  that 
should  serve  to  enhance  the  stature  of 
the  profession  and  encourage  increased 
numbers  of  students  to  consider  a  career 
in  the  vital  field. 


FARMERS  OUTDO  DOCTORS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wendell  Coltin,  veteran  columnist  and 
reported  for  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
has  written  an  outstanding  column  mak- 
ing a  penetrating  comparison  between 
cash  payments  to  farmers  under  the 
agricultural  program  and  payments  to 
physicians  under  the  medicare  program. 
I  believe  Members  of  Congress  will  find 
Mr.  Coltin's  analysis  informative  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
"Farmers"  Outdo  Ooctobs 
(By  Wendell  Coltin) 

It  makes  good  reading,  perhaps,  when  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  puts  out  a  report, 
as  it  did  several  weeks  ago  about  the  number 
of  doctors  who  received  over  $25,000  a  year 
under  the  Medicare  program  for  services 
rendered:  but,  oh  boy,  you  should  read  the 
report  that  appteared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  25,  1970,  If  you  like  to  gasp 
at  figures. 

This  report  did  not  get  widespread  public- 
ity; there  was  no  press  conference  and  release 
to  newspapers,  to  our  knowledge.  Actually,  It 
was  a  report  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R-Del.) 
and  was  not  related  to  Medicare  at  all,  but  to 
the  large  cash  payments  made  under  the 
agrlc\iltural  program. 

Sen.  WUllams  told  his  coUeagues  In  the 
Senate: 

"For  many  years,  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
large  cash  payments  that,  under  our  agricul- 
tural program,  are  being  paid  to  the  large 
corporate-type  farming  operations. 

"In  my  opinion,  if  this  program  Is  to  be 
continued,  these  payments  should  be  limited 
not  to  exceed  $20,000. 

"Today,  I  have  received  a  report  of  all  cash 
payments  in  excess  of  $25,000  that  were  made 
In  1969,  but  to  save  space  in  the  Record,  I 
have  limited  this  report  to  a  $60,000  mini- 
mum. 

"I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report,  listing  all  1969  payments  in  excess  of 
$60,000  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

"Slgntflcantly,"  disclosed  Sen.  'Williams, 
"this  report  shows  that  one  company,  J.  G. 
Bosnell  Co.  of  California  received  $4370.657. 

"Grlffen,  Inc.  of  California  received  $3,412.- 
867. 

"Seven  companies  received  in  excess  of  $1 
million  each. 

•'Fourteen  companies  were  paid  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million  each. 

"Fifty-four  companies  were  paid  between 
$250,000  and  one-half  million  dollars  each. 

"These  are  not  small  farmers. 

"The  Southern  National  Bank  of  East 
North  Carolina  at  Dunn,  N.C.  was  paid 
$69,943. 

"The  first  National  Bank  of  Dumas,  Tex. 
was  paid  $69,415. 

"The  Waocamaw  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Limiberton,  N.C.  was  paid  $58,134. 

"The  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 
Wichita  Palls.  Tex.  received  $34,686.  The 
Wilbur  Security  Co.,  WUbur,  Wash.,  was 
paid  $27,445. 

"By  what  line  of  reasoning  do  these  banks 
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qualify  as  small  farmers?"  Sen.  Williams 
a&l^ed.  "Tbls  Is  ridiculous  and  Oongress 
should  correct  this  law  and  by  all  means 
Induce  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  such 
cash  payments. 

"The  approval  of  such  a  limitation  would 
save  the  taxpayers  several  hundred  million 
dollars  annually. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent."  Sen.  Williams 
concluded,  "that  this  list  of  1969  cash  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $60,000  be  printed  In  the 
Record." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  under 
the  heading.  "The  1969  ASCS  Program  Pay- 
ments of  $25,000  or  More — Excluding  Price 
Support  Loans " 

There  followed  seven  pages  listing  the 
names,  city,  town  and  state  addresses  of  re- 
cipients of  more  than  $60,000  In  payments. 

Those  payments  would  certainly  buy  a  lot 
of  health  and  medical  care.  Also,  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sen.  Williams  that  a  limitation  on 
the  cash  payments  be  placed,  to  save  the 
taxpayers  "several  hundred  nillUon  dollars 
annually"  will  ring  a  bell,  with  an  unpleas- 
ant soxind.  In  the  minds  of  struggling  Social 
Security  oasii  beneficiaries  whose  earnings  In 
retirement  have  a  limitation  of  1680  a  year: 
$140  a  month.  Earnings  above  the  $140  are 
subject  to  a  penalty,  which  Is  a  loss  of  $1 
out  of  every  $2  earned  up  to  $2880:  and  $1 
lost  for  every  $1  earned  above  $2880. 

One  thing  that  struck  us  when  we  read 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report  criti- 
cizing doctors'  overcharges  and  calling  for 
fixed  fees  for  participating  physicians,  as 
well  as  other  cost-cutting  reforms,  was  there 
was  no  mention  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  bad  Initiated  action  against 
some  doctors  for  allegedly  abusing  the  pro- 
gram. This  SSA  action  had  also  led  to  con- 
victions. The  $2,500  gross  profit  did  not  in- 
dicate either  whether  the  doctor  had  one 
office  or  three,  or  size  of  his  staff  or  prac- 
tice; and  whether  he  was  a  specialist  in 
Medicare  cases. 

The  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon  has 
a  program  set  up  to  Investigate  alleged 
abuses,  but  we  do  not  recall  reading  about 
that  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
port releases.  Anyone,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  who  feels  he  was  a  victim 
of  unjust  treatment  has  avenues  to  which 
he  can  turn  for  satisfaction.  The  complaints 
are  Investigated:  but  comparatively  few  Ir- 
regularities  have  been   discovered 

We're  sure  that  today's  column  will  not 
escape  the  attention  of  those  persons  who 
labor  In  behalf  of  the  elderly:  and  that  they 
will  make  their  sentiments  known  to  Sen. 
Williams  and  their  own  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Our  latest  check  this  week  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  In  Baltimore — we've 
made  several  previously  to  check  on  reports 
of  alleged  abuses  and  action  taken — brought 
forth  this  Information: 

4000  complaints  of  alleged  fraud  on  all 
types  of  claims  related  to  Medicare  have  l)een 
Investigated:  and  of  this  number.  1500  in- 
volved physicians. 

1800  complaints  of  all  types  are  in  the 
process  of  Investigation:  and  of  this  num- 
ber. 450  cases  of  physlclsms  are  pending. 

In  the  final  stages  of  development  and' 
processing  before  referral  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment are  45  cases:  and  of  this  number, 
35  are  physicians'  cases. 

In  the  review  stage  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
are  13  cases:  and  11  of  these  Involve  doctors. 

In  the  indictment  stage — cases  when 
criminal  information  has  been  filed — are 
seven  cases:  and  these  include  five  doctors' 
cases. 

Prosecution  w-is  declined  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney in  five  cases:  and  three  of  these  in- 
volved doctors. 

Two  cases  were  acquitted  or  dismissed  and 
both  were  doctors. 

Two  were  convicted  and  sentenced;  and 
they,  too.  were  doctors. 
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Note:  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  where 
allegations  have  been  made  are  found  to  be 
misunderstandings,  or  clerical  error,  an  SSA 
spokesman  said. 

There  are  250.000  physicians  participating 
in  Medicare. 


May  28,  1970 
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SUPPORT    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
CAMBODIAN  POLICY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  KIiKPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue 
to  receive  from  many  constituents  letters 
strongly  supporting  the  President's  de- 
cision to  send  troops  into  Cambodia  to 
clean  out  the  hitherto  protected  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries. 

Nottiing  succeeds  like  success  and  this 
joint  action  by  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  Is  clearly  crippling 
the  enemy's  ability  to  wage  "hit  and 
run"  warfare.  The  list  of  weapons,  am- 
munition and  food  taken  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  is  almost 
endless.  The  total  increases  daily.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  sweep  will  virtually 
paralyze  the  enemy  attacks  which  have 
been  mounted  from  Cambodia,  perhaps 
permanently.  It  will  save  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  lives.  It  will  enable 
the  President  to  proceed  on  schedule 
with  his  plaimed  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  will  put 
added  pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  begin  serious  negotiations  to  end  this 
long  and  agonizing  war. 

I  include  in  the  Record  several  letters, 
some  from  students,  one  especially  from 
a  ninth  grade  student  who,  I  believe,  has 
a  clearer  concept  of  what  this  is  all 
about  than  some  of  the  present  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  letters  follows: 

Wattord  Crrr.  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Mr.  'S.lkppt:  I  am  a  student  at  Wat- 
ford City  High  School.  Watford  City.  North 
D&kota.  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  retalia- 
tion to  some  letters  written  by  teachers  in 
my  school  to  doves  like  McOovem.  Hatfield, 
smd  those  that  put  on  that  television  show 
that  wanted  to  leave  Vietnam  to  the  com- 
munist aggressors.  Many  teachers  In  my 
school  are  against  President  Nixon's  poli- 
cies and  I  disagree  with  their  opinions,  so  I 
decided  to  do  something  atKmt  it. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  issues  In 
the  news.  I  do.  and  hope  you  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policies  in  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. Although  I  want  to  get  out  of  there, 
I  think  we  should  leave  with  an  honorable 
peace. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  way  the 
jjeople  are  protesting  against  our  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press  and 
speech  but  not  freedom  to  wreck  campuses 
that  I  may  want  to  attend  someday. 

I  hope  that  other  students  see  the  light 
and  support  our  government  in  years  to 
come. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Stkphkk  Stenehjem. 

9th  Grade. 


onstratlons;  all  Ln  protest  against  President 
Nixon's  announcement  to  send  U.S.  troops 
into  Cambodia. 

I.  for  one.  support  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion. I  have  always  felt  that  our  failure  to 
get  at  the  core  of  the  enemy  strongholds 
was  the  United  States'  biggest  problem  in 
trying  to  end  the  Viet  Nam  war.  I  feel  that 
now.  through  President  Nixon's  decision,  our 
troops  can  fiush  out  the  V.C.  strongholds 
in  Cambodia  and  finally  get  a  successful  mil- 
itary victory  In  Viet  Nam. 
Cordially  yours. 

Skarok  HoFr. 

MiNOT.  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Representatt\'E  Kleppe:  I  am  a  stu- 
dent at  Mlnot  State  College  and  I  am  op- 
p>osed  to  violence  on  campus  as  a  form  of 
dissent  although  I  agree  that  dissent  can 
often  be  constructive.  I  am  distressed  by  the 
Viet  Nam  war  and  wish  that  it  could  bo 
brought  to  a  hasty  and  honorable  conclusion. 

However,  in  tiding  times  such  as  these, 
I  believe  that  violence  and  loud  vocal  oppo- 
sition to  our  President's  conduct  of  the  war 
gives  ovjr  enemy  encouragement  and  a  false 
Impression  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  people 
do  not  support  our  president  In  his  conduct 
of  the  war. 

I  think  to  rally  behind  our  president  would 
bring  unity  to  our  country,  encouragement 
to  our  president  and  fighting  men.  and  bol- 
ster our  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  a  swift 
conclusion. 

Sincerely, 

Diane  Humphreys. 


MiNOT.  N.  Dak. 
Deas  Friend:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  with  great  courage,  initiative  and 
statesmanship  has  taken  a  course  immi- 
nently responsible  in  Cambodia  in  order  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Integrity  of  our 
country.  As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  forces,  he  Is  doing  what  he 
feels  has  to  be  done.  His  course  is  a  wise 
one  and  in  line  with  the  absolute  necessi- 
ties that  result  from  the  Soviet  Intrigue.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  all  of  you  will  back  him 
to  the  limit  and  support  him  vigorously  for 
that  course  la  Imperative  if  this  nation  is  to 
have  representation  with  honor,  courage  and 
the  assistance  that  a  F>resldent  who  desires 
only  peace  and  works  toward  that  end  has  a 
right  to  expect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  Waldron. 


Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
Dear  Mr.  Kleppe:  I'm  writing  to  ask  if 
you  win  support  President  Nixon's  Asian 
Policy.  I  feel  this  Is  something  that  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Please  give  It  your 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Roger  W.  Sntoeb. 

BowBELLS,  N.  Dak. 
De.«  Congressman  Kleppe:  We  stand  be- 
hind the  action  of  the  American  Legion  and 
we  support  our  President  and  we  urge  you 
to  do  likewise.  We  feel  that  his  action  In 
Cambodia  will  lead  to  a  better  peace  settle- 
ment. Your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  and  Violet  Wipeh. 


POLICE  ALSO  ARE  MAIMED  OR 
KILLED 


MivoT,  N.  Dak. 
Dear   Mr.    Kleppe:    I   am    a    freehman   at 
Mlnot  State  College.   Mlnot.   North   Dakota. 
Much  of  the  news  we  have  been  hearing  re- 
cently is  of  college  closlngB  and  ooUege  dem- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
police  across  the  country  remain  siibject 
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to  not  only  verbal  but  also  physical  abuse 
from  the  radical  left,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  such  a  penetrating  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene  as  Victor  Riesel  in  a 
column  in  the  May  19  Chicago  Today 
very  vigorously  presented  the  case  of  our 
much  maligned  law  enforcement  oflBcers. 
The  article  follows: 

POLICE  Also  are  Maimed  or  Killed 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington. — Always  I  insist  police  are 
people.  Some  are  dead  people — shot,  stomped, 
brick-battered,  knifed,  sliced  or  slashed  by 
machetes. 

Since  1957.  557  cops  were  killed  on  duty. 
This  is  the  count  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
also  reports  that  in  the  first  two  months  of 
this  yestf  9  cops  have  been  killed  and  2.394 
badly  Injured  In  57  major  cities  and  com- 
munities. Some  were  killed  by  criminals — 64 
in  calendar  year  '68.  and  73  In  '69.  Some  were 
slain  and  hundreds  mauled  by  dissenting 
revolutionists. 

The  police  bury  their  dead  and  mourn 
quietly.  There's  a  small  gathering,  a  widow. 
a  shield  as  a  souvenir,  and  a  replacement. 
The  next  day  the  squad  rolls  out  to  the 
spot— and  time — picked  by  the  rioters. 

"We  take  a  beating,"  says  ex-patrolman 
John  Cassese,  now  organizing  a  union,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers, 
"but  we've  never  killed  a  youngster  in  one 
of  those  melees.  This  is  a  time  for  every 
American,  regardless  of  his  political  beliefs, 
of  his  reaction  to  current  crises,  to  ponder 
first  principles." 

He  adds:  "Without  civil  peace,  all  other 
governmental  or  orderly  processes  will  cease 
to  function.  The  street,  the  campus,  the 
parade  ground  are  no  longer  in  the  public 
domain  when  they  are  seized  Illegally  and 
the  fact  that  those  who  do  the  seizing  are 
academicians,  and  sometimes  our  own  sons 
and  daughters,  does  not  alter  the  basic 
premise. 

"Some  measures  can  be  taken.  Police  can 
be  better  trained  and,  In  fact,  already  have 
special  units  which  know  how  to  handle 
crowds  and  minimize  violence.  The  [na- 
tional) guard  also  has  special  units  and  can 
step  up  training  for  this  kind  of  special 
duty.  This  is  fundamental.  Tragedies  such 
as  Kent  State  can  be  avoided. 

Another  police  scientist,  pointing  to  re- 
ports by  FBI  Chief  Hoover,  said  It  Is  not  easy 
to  maintain  the  "cool"  on  his  side  of  the 
barricades.  Not  when  the  Black  Panthers 
openly  call  for  the  killing  of  cops. 

And  they  are  equipped  to  do  so,  Mr.  Hoover 
reported  recently.  A  siirvey  reveals  that  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  f)ollce  have  found  125 
machine  guns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  rifles, 
and  hand  grenades  along  with  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Also  47  Molotov 
cocktails,  homemade  bombs,  gunpowder,  and 
an  accumulation  of  bayonets,  swords,  and 
machetes. 

In  addlUon.  Black  Panther  literature  has 
been  cautioning  the  brothers  not  to  use 
small  arms,  but  to  get  themselves  a  high- 
powered  rifle  with  "enough  killing  force  to 
knock  the  pig  out  of  his  shoes  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  more  blocks.  .  .  .  The  only  good 
pig  is  a  dead  pig." 

During  1970'8  first  2  months,  cope  were 
assaulted  at  the  rate  of  41  dally.  And  in 
Los  Angeles,  on  Dec.  8,  1969,  three  police 
ofHcers  and  two  Panthers  were  wounded  dur- 
ing a  four-hour  shootout  at  Black  Panther 
party  headquarters.  These  Panthers  were 
heavily  armed.  Their  building  was  fortified 
with  sandbags. 

This  may  be  today's  thing  right  on.  But 
the  cops  and  the  guards  are  dispatched  to 
where  the  caches  and  riots  are.  They're  told 
to  do  their  "duty."  This  means  containment. 
To  a  cool  oop,  it  may  be  all  in  a  long  day's 
duty.  To  hastily  called  up  national  guards- 
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men — some  of  them  young  accountants, 
dress  and  clothing  workers,  drug  store  clerks 
or  salesmen — It  Is  traumatic&lly  nerve-ahat- 
terlng. 

As  John  Cassese  put  it,  the  cops,  had  they 
been  at  Kent,  would  not  have  retreated.  They 
would  have  moved  forward.  They  might  have 
cracked  a  few  heads,  tittered  a  few  but- 
tocks, broken  some  ribs  or  legs. 

But  the  record  shows  that  they  never  have 
been  Jittery,  never  have  killed  demonstra- 
tors, never  have  done  more  than  slug  It  out. 
And  the  record  shows  that  always  the  police 
Injuries  outnumbered  the  demonstrators' 
casualties. 

Police  are  people.  Alive  or  dead  they  wear 
a  badge  of  courage.  Why  mock  them?  Why 
estrange  them? 


EDITORIAL  BY  PAUL  GRUME  OF  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  fortunate  in  ha'vlng 
Paul  Crume  on  its  staff.  Paul  is  noted  as 
quite  a  humorist,  but  most  of  his  col- 
umns carry  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
among  the  witicisms.  A  good  friend  of 
mine,  Sam  Long,  brought  this  particular 
column  to  my  attention  and  I  want  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Btc  d 
(By  Paul  Crume) 

The  people  who  want  the  iS-year-olds  to 
vote  have  been  argrulng  that  they  are  the 
t>est  educated  generation  of  us  all. 

This  causes  the  man  to  blanch  who  has 
worn  out  his  education  while  gaining  experi- 
ence. An  educated  electorate  Is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  have  lying  around.  It  Is  likely  to 
dis-«lect  somebody. 

The  educated  mind  has  a  tendency  to  go 
off  in  all  directions.  It  Is  likely  to  have  one 
opinion  of  Vietnam  one  month  and  the  con- 
trary one  the  next.  It  is  always  thinking  up 
new  problems  for  America  1»  solve,  If  there 
Is  one  thing  this  country  do^n't  need,  it  Is 
new  problems.  The  volatility  of  the  educated 
mind  thus  makes  political  stability  and  con- 
tinuity of  p)olicy  impossible. 

Government  always  works  better  with  an 
educated  leadership  and  an  electorate  Ul-edu- 
cated  enotigh  to  be  easily  gulled. 

You  take  a  t/rilliant  young  man  who  has 
stndied  rioting  at  one  of  our  better  universi- 
ties. He  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  stabilizirig  in- 
fluence, to  settle  for  a  placid  and  peaceful 
environment  in  which  he  is  unable  to  prac- 
tice his  specialty. 

As  a  political  virtue  ediKation  Is  greatly 
overrated.  So  is  honesty. 

I^robftbly  you  have  already  noticed  that 
when  any  legislative  body  begins  to  worry 
about  honesty,  it  raises  the  salaries  of  Its 
members.  Congress  lately  has  become  so  hon- 
est that  the  country  can  hardly  afford  it. 
Even  the  Texas  Legislature  has  recently  got 
on  to  the  honesty-and-higher -salary  kick,  al- 
though It  still  has  quite  a  way  to  go. 

The  people  were  probably  better  served  In 
the  old  days  when  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Leglslatiu*  made  their  money  by  moon- 
lighttng  in  graft  and  were  able  to  serve  the 
j>eople  without  asking  anythink  more  than 
the  right  to  put  all  their  relatives  on  the 
pajrroll.  These  men  were  public  servants  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  the 
initiative  to  earn  their  own  living  without 
expecting  the  public  to  pay  for  It. 
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Gocjp  cheap  government  Is  probably  the 
crying  need  of  our  time. 

Wei  will  never  have  it  again  unless  vie 
elect  iheap  people. 

I  am  not  against  aUowlng  the  IS-year- 
olds  to  vote,  but  let's  not  mty  education  in 
with  It.  I  personaUy  don't  think  an  IB-year- 
old  Is  old  enough  either  to  fight  or  to  vote, 
but  I  won't  argue  it  as  long  as  we  also  aUow 
the  dumb  18-year-olds  to  vote. 

All  through  history  the  iU-educated  elec- 
torate has  been  a  stabilizing  influence  of 
politics.  All  thrcmgh  history  many  a  problem 
has  been  solved  by  not  knowing  that  It  ex- 
isted. The  iU -educated  electorate  has  been 
a  drag  on  the  ideas  of  imaginative  presidents 
and  governors.  It  is  never,  like  senators  be- 
mused by  Its  own  words  like  "prtorlUes"'  and 
"the  environment." 

Furthermore,  the  Ul-eduoatod  electorate 
didn't  cost  the  people  a  bunch  of  schooline 
money.  ^ 


YOUTH  SUPPORT  PRESIDE3ST 
IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  JOHN  L  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol 
has  been  besieged  with  students  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  who  are  protesting 
the  President's  decision  with  respect  to 
American    troop    action    in    Cambodia 

There   are   those   in   this   Chamber a 

minority  I  might  add— who  likewise  dis- 
agree with  the  President,  but  the  legis- 
lative battleground  Is  presently  in  the 
other  body.  As  expected,  certain  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  who  have  persistently 
undermined  the  President's  programs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now  cap-^ 
italizing  upon  the  emotion  of  the  pro- 
testers in  the  hope  that  the  President's 
freedom  of  action  in  Vietnam  will  be  de- 
feated by  the  curtailment  of  funds.  What 
is  not  said,  however.  Is  that  the  success 
of  such  action  would  jeopardize  the  flex- 
ibility the  President  must  have  if  Ameri- 
can troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  safely 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program. 

The  legitimacy  of  one's  views.  In  this 
day  and  age,  seems  to  be  determined  to  a 
large  degree  by  how  much  new^jrlnt  or 
film  coverage  is  devoted  to  those  particu- 
lar views.  Naturally,  violence  In  the 
streets,  mass  demonstrations,  and  stu- 
dent strikes  have  the  advantage  because 
"that's  where  the  action  is."  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  while 
these  activities  are  organized  aroimd  a 
hardcore  of  militants  whose  deliberate 
purpose  it  is  to  keep  dissent  before  the 
public's  eye,  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  are  concerned  about  domestic  strife, 
who  are  deeply  troubled  about  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  but  who 
are  proud  to  caD  themselves  Americans 
in  good  times  and  in  bad.  are  fully  behind 
our  President  at  this  critical  stage. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  follow  my 
remarks  with  "An  Open  Letter  to  100 
Senators"  by  the  Youth  Committee  for 
Peace  With  Freedom.  Its  contents  shotild 
be  enlightening  to  all  in  these  troubled 
times,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  youth  throughout  the  Nation. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  100  Senators  .  . .  Wno. 
Yor  StrppoBT  THE  President? 
Gentlemen:  Over  the  coming  days  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  United  States  will  be  passing  on 
two  legislative  amendments  which  may  be 
fateful  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for  the 
wider  cause  of  freedom,  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter 
to  you  because  as  students  and  young  citi- 
zens, we  are  profoundly  concerned  over  the 
crisis  through  which  our  country  Is  passing. 
It  Is  a  crisis  which  has  an  internal  compo- 
nent and  an  external  component,  and  the 
two  are  clearly  Interrelated. 

Like  the  students  who  have  come  to  visit 
your  officee,  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands,  over  the  past  two  weeks,  we  fear 
that  we  may  lose  our  country  If  we  fall  to 
pay  adequate  attention  to  certain  pressing 
national  priorities.  But  we  do  not  share  their 
well-intentioned  Isolationism,  their  apparent 
belief  that  they  can  build  a  beautiful  America 
even  If  the  rest  of  the  world  crumbles  around 
them. 

Unlike  them,  we  fear  that  we  can  also  los« 
our  country — and  lose  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  the  process — If  we  fall  In  our  obligations 
as  the  free  world's  greatest  power.  Indeed, 
so  strained  and  delicate  Is  the  balance  In  the 
field  of  world  affairs  that  a  single  blunder 
by  our  country  may  be  enough  to  open  the 
way  to  catastrophe. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate's  passage  of  the 
Church-Cooper  Amendment  and/or  of  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  Amendment  would  con- 
stitute precisely  such  a  blunder. 

The  protesters  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington have  ar^ed  that  the  Senate  must 
pass  the  Church-Cooper  and  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendments  because  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  students  and  the  majority  of 
the  American  f)eople  support  them  In  de- 
manding that  we  get  out  of  Cambodia  and 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  Immediately.  We 
think  that  the  premise  on  which  this  con- 
tention is  based  is  false. 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  Immediately  after  the 
President's  speech  showed  that  two  thirds 
of  those  who  took  a  stand  supported  the 
President's  action  In  Cambodia.  According 
to  a  Newsweek  Poll  published  only  last  Mon- 
day, a  majority  of  the  young  people  be- 
tween 21-35  who  took  a  stand  also  endorsed 
the  President's  action.  AF  of  L-CIO  President 
George  Meany  and  other  union  leaders  have 
also  supported  the  action:  and  last  Wednes- 
day 150.000  blue  collar  workers  Joined  In  a 
great  patriotic  demonstration  of  support  In 
New  York  City. 

As  for  the  many  campus  demonstrations 
and  the  large  number  of  students  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  we  note  (1)  that  some 
2000  out  of  2400  colleges  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  current  protest  movement.  (2)  that 
strike  votes  were  defeated  in  a  number  of 
colleges  and  carried  only  by  slender  majori- 
ties in  other  colleges,  and  (3)  that  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  our  young  peo- 
ple do  not  go  to  college  and  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  campus  ferment.  But  even  if 
the  protesters  were  ten  times  as  numeroiis 
and  ten  times  as  passionate  in  the  advocacy 
of  their  cause,  this  by  itself  would  not  con- 
stitute a  guarantee  that  they  were  right. 
Public  opinion  can  be  wrong.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  many  occasions  In  the  history  of 
our  country  and  In  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries when  courageous  leaders  have  had  to 
stand  up  against  what  appeared  to  be  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  public  opinion. 

The  supreme  example  of  such  courage  In 
the  history  of  our  own  country  was  provided 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War  By  the  middle  of  1863. 
people  were  weary  of  the  Inconclusive  blood- 
shed, and  there  was  a  growing  agitation 
against  the  war  In  August  of  1864.  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  passed  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  that  "an  Immediate  effort 
be  made  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  "  Lin- 
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coin  himself  was  convinced  that  his  Admin- 
istration could  not  be  reelected.  But  he  per- 
severed, nevertheless. 

Then  there  was  the  historic  conflict  waged 
by  Winston  Churchill  against  a  complacent, 
paclflst,  pro-appeasement  public  opinion  In 
the  years  before  World  War  II. 

The  spirit  of  the  British  campus  was  re- 
flected In  the  Oxford  peace  pledge,  under 
which  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Union,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  voted  to  "never 
again  bear  arms  for  King  and  Country."  As 
Churchill  commented:  ".  .  .  In  Germany,  in 
Russia,  in  Italy  and  Japan,  the  idea  of  a 
decadent  Britain  took  deep  root  and  swayed 
many  calculations.  Little  did  the  foolish  boys 
who  passed  the  resolution  dream  that  they 
were  destined  quite  soon  to  conquer  or  fall 
gloriously  in  the  ensuing  war,  and  prove 
themselves  the  finest  generation  ever  bred  in 
Britain.  Less  excuse  can  be  found  for  their 
elders,  who  had  no  chance  of  self-repudiation 
in  action." 

President  John  P.  Kennedy.  In  Profiles  in 
Courage  underscored  his  own  deep  personal 
admiration  for  those  American  political  lead- 
ers who  had  the  courage  to  swim  against  the 
stream  .  .  .  About  the  situation  and  the 
commitment  which  the  Senate  will  be  dis- 
cussing over  the  coming  days.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  this  to  say  In  July  of  1963:  ".  .  . 
To  uyithdraw  from  that  effort  (the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam)  would  mean  a  collapse  not 
only  in  South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia, 
so  we  are  going  to  stay  there." 

This  was  not  an  Isolated  statement,  but 
one  In  a  series  of  many  similar  statements, 
remarkable  for  their  consistency  and  con- 
tinuity, going  back  to  1956.  If  President  Ken- 
nedy were  alive  today,  there  can  be  little 
question  about  where  he  would  stand  on  the 
Church-Cooper  Resolution,  or  on  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  Resolution. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate!  We  are  young 
people,  but  we  know  enough  about  the  his- 
tory of  appeasement  and  about  the  nature  of 
Nazi  and  Communist  totalitarianism,  to  be 
convinced  tthat  these  two  amendments,  if 
they  were  ever  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  would  spell  disaster  both  at  home 
and  abroad — not  In  decades  to  come,  but  In 
the  next  few  years — perhaps  In  the  imme- 
diate future. 

For  these  two  amendments  are  not  a  for- 
mula for  peace;  they  are — we  will  mince  no 
words  about  It — a  formula  for  betrayal  and 
capitulation,  and  for  a  neo-lsolatlonlsm  so 
rigid  and  so  blind  that  It  makes  the  "Por- 
tress America"  isolationism  of  the  thirties 
look  like  the  most  radlcai  internationalism 
In  comparison. 

The  Church-Cooper  Amendment  not  only 
demands  that  we  get  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  1 — which  Is  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  pledged  to  do  from  the  beginning, 
anyway.  It  would  prohibit  American  air  sup- 
port or  advisers  or  training  personnel  for  the 
Cambodian  Army:  and  It  would  also  pro- 
hibit funds  for  the  payment  of  the  Cambo- 
dian mercenaries.  4.000  strong,  whom  we 
trained  In  Vietnam,  and  who  are  now  the 
most  effective  fighting  units  In  the  Cambo- 
dian Army.  So  sweeping  and  Inflexible  are 
Its  restrictions,  that  It  would.  If  It  were  im- 
plemented, guarantee  the  fall  of  Cambodia 
to  the  communist  invaders  and  place  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  In  Immediate  Jeopardy  And 
If  It  were  not  implemented.  It  would  still 
be  a  disaster — because  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  It  would  be  Interpreted  as  saying  that, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned, the  communists  can  take  over  wher- 
ever they  wish  In  Asia  and  we  will  not  lift 
a  flnger  to  assist  their  victims. 

The  McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  would 
compound  the  mischief  done  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment.  By  calling  for  the 
termination  of  all  military  activity  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  by  the  end  of  June  SO, 
1971,  It  sets  up  a  timetable  whose  excessive 
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tempo  and  absolute  rigidity  constitute  a 
virtual  guarantee  of  a  Communist  take- 
over— not  merely  In  Vietnam  but  through- 
out Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  not  an  "End  the 
War"  resolution.  It  is  a  "Withdraw  from  the 
World",  a  "Withdraw  from  Reality"  reso- 
lution. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  the  President 
has  withdrawn  115.000  combat  forces;  and  he 
has  pledged  the  withdrawal  of  another  150.- 
000  American  soldiers  over  the  next  12- 
month  period.  While  ambitious,  the  Presi- 
dent's timetable  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  the  time  It  needs  to  take  over 
the  burden  of  defense  In  an  organized  man- 
ner; and  It  gives  Southeast  Asia  a  precious 
breathing  space  In  which  to  organize  Us 
defenses  against  the  further  encroachment 
of  Communist  imperialism.  It  is  a  timetable 
which,  if  Congress  does  not  undercut  it,  can 
bring  peace  with  freedom  for  Southeast  Asia 
and  peace  tnt/i  honor  for  the  United  States. 

The  debate  to  date  In  the  Senate  has  dis- 
tressed us  and  made  us  apprehensive.  We 
know  that  Senators  are  weary  of  the  war, 
as  the  American  people  are.  and  that  they 
would  like  to  see  It  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  we  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  those  Senators  who  support  these 
two  amendments  out  of  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace  realize  that  the  manner  in  which 
we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  is  all-impor- 
tant— that,  if  we  unthdraw  vnth  honor,  we 
withdraw  with  credibility,  whereas  if  we 
withdraw  in  humiliation  and  defeat  there 
will  be  nothing  left  of  our  credibility. 

More  than  one  authority  has  made  the 
point  tliat  It  is  American  credibility  that 
preserves  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  If  a 
time  evei  arrives  when  ovu-  allies  and  friends 
feel  that  they  can  no  longer  trust  us.  and 
when  our  enemies  have  come  to  regard  us  as 
a  paralyzed  giant  or  a  paper  tiger,  World  War 
in  would  become  a  serious  p)ossiblllty.  Per- 
haps the  first  {Joint  of  testing  would  be  the 
Middle  Eiast.  where  the  Soviets  might  react 
to  an  American  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
Intervening  openly  to  crush  Israel  and  Im- 
pose its  empire  throughout  the  Arab  lands, 
all  the  way  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Gibraltar. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  an  Immediate 
American  pullout  in  Vietnam,  despite  the 
terrible  things  that  would  hapfjen  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  will  bring  back 
domestic  tranquility  in  our  own  country. 
We  cannot  share  this  simplified  optimism.  On 
the  contrary,  we  gravely  fear  that  If  we 
withdraw  In  defeat  and  dishonor,  the  trau- 
ma of  this  humiliation  will  produce  a  far 
more  dajigerous  polarization  In  our  society 
than  the  one  we  confront  today. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  President 
had  acted  In  greater  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  If  there 
were  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  are  the  Senators 
who  spKJnsor  the  pending  amendments  not  at 
least  concerned  that  their  pwopKisal  seriously 
undercuts  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  a  critical  Juncture;  that 
It  creates  a  spectacle  of  division  that  can  only 
delight  and  embolden  our  enemies:  that  If 
they  push  their  contest  with  the  President 
to  Its  logical  conclusion,  they  will  stand 
responsible  before  history  for  the  shattering 
defeat  which  Is  bound  to  result,  and  for  all 
the  tragic  consequences  that  will  fiow  from 
It? 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  President's  program  for  with- 
drawal with  honor  from  Vietnam  to  stand  fast 
against  the  pressures — yes.  and  outright  in- 
timidation— that  uHll  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them. 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported the  pending  amendments  to  reassess 
the  relative  risks  of  the  President's  course 
as  against  the  course  of  surrender  and 
humiliation. 


THE  END  OF  THE  USE  OF  DRAFTEES 
IN  THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  support  the  use  in 
the  Indochinese  war  of  men  involun- 
tarily inducted  under  the  draft  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  offered 
yesterday  by  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son. Senator  Nelson's  amendment  is 
Amendment  655  to  H.R.  17123.  This  pro- 
posal is  not  offered  in  lieu  of  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld proposal,  known  in  the 
House  as  the  Frazer-Riegel  bill.  Rather, 
it  is  to  make  clear  that  conscription  for 
an  undeclared  war  is  unconscionable. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  serious 
debate  about  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  be  out  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
The  overwhelming  public  opposition  to 
the  President's  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia demonstrates  the  degree  of  public 
disillusionment  with  the  continuing — 
and  deepening — American  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  if  continued  pursuit  of  military 
victory  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
is  unjustifiable,  there  is  something  which 
is  even  less  justifiable:  the  continued  use 
of  involuntary  Inductees — draftees — in 
that  terrible  war.  The  President  himself, 
following  his  Commission  on  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Army,  has  recognized  the  desira- 
bility of  eliminating  the  use  of  conscript 
soldiers  in  that  undeclared  war.  More- 
over, the  President  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  seek  pay  raises  for  military 
personnel — in  addition  to  those  recently 
voted — to  make  volunteer  service  more 
attractive.  These  pay  raises  will  be  pri- 
marily to  raise  the  incentives  to  men 
during  their  first  2  years  of  service  and 
will  presumably  increase  substantially 
the  availability  of  volunteer  manpower 
to  the  military  services. 

This  limitation  will  place  no  undue  re- 
strictions on  the  President;  it  will  not 
"tie  his  hands."  It  is  entirely  consistent 
with  his  stated  policy  of  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  and  Vietnamization  of 
the  war.  As  of  the  end  of  last  year,  only 
126,600  draftees  were  serving  in  South 
Vietnam.  That  number  is  certainly  con- 
siderably reduced  today.  The  President 
h£is  already  announced  that  he  will  with- 
draw 150,000  troops  from  Vietnam  by 
April  of  next  year.  In  light  of  the  Cam- 
bodia invasion,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  remove  that  many  troops  even  before 
April  of  1971.  Thus,  the  low  number  of 
draftees  now  in  Vietnam  and  the  Presi- 
dent's projected  withdrawals  will  mean 
that  prohibition  of  the  use  of  involuntary 
draftees  should  cause  no  strains  on  mili- 
tary personnel  resources. 

Finally,  ending  the  use  of  involun- 
tary inductees  in  Indochina  will  make  a 
real  contribution  to  easing  the  strains 
which  the  war  is  placing  on  the  social 
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and  political  fabric  of  this  Nation.  Week- 
ly casualty  lists  of  American  men  are  bad 
enough  anytime.  When  our  declared  pol- 
icy is  one  of  withdrawals  and  termina- 
tion of  our  participation  in  the  war,  it 
becomes  unconscionable  to  use  draftees 
in  combat  roles  while  professional  mili- 
tary personnel  continue  to  serve  only  1- 
year  tours  in  Vietnam  or  are  otherwise 
assigned  to  assignments  in  Germany, 
Panama,  and  other  noncombat  areas.  If 
the  continued  participation  of  American 
military  in  Indochinese  combat  opera- 
tions is,  in  the  President's  estimation, 
still  necessary,  then  it  should  be  the 
professional,  volunteer  military  which 
bears  the  brunt  of  this  combat  service — 
not  the  involuntary  draftee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  at 
this  time  my  intention  to  offer  this  bill, 
in  appropriate  form,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  I>efense  Department  appropria- 
tions bill  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
House  later  this  year.  Between  now  and 
then,  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
earnestly  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  can  be  a  con- 
structive step  toward  insuring  rapid  ter- 
mination of  our  military  involvement  in 
Indochina  and  toward  restoring  domestic 
tranquility  on  the  campuses  and  in  the 
streets  here  at  home. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

H.R.  17811 
A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  support  the  use  of 
persons  inducted  under  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
funds  appropriated  by  any  Act  of  Congress 
may  be  expanded  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  hereafter  enacted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  or  maintaining  In  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  Cambodia  or  Thailand  per- 
sons Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  except  that  funds  may 
be  expended  until  December  31,  1970,  for 
supporting  and  maintaining  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who,  In- 
ducted under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  are  serving  In  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia  or  Thailand  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR  OF  EAST- 
ERN   MICHIGAN   UNIVERSITY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity Choir  of  Eastern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity has  been  invited  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  Vienna  Symposium 
on  Romantic  Museum,  August  13 
through  August  31. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  and  proud  that 
this  unusually  fine  singing  group  has 
been  accorded  this  signal  honor.  Much 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  its  illustrious 
conductor.  Prof.  Blaine  O.  Ballard. 
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The  University  Choir,  a  small  group 
of  45  singers  8  years  ago,  has  expanded 
to  an  ensemble  of  100  voices.  It  performs 
30  to  40  concerts  each  season  In  all  areas 
of  lower  Michigan  and  neighboring 
States. 

Nearly  20,000  people  hear  the  choir 
perform  yearly.  It  clearly  is  a  strong, 
positive  force  In  the  cultural  and  musi- 
cal life  of  the  Ypsilanti  community, 
Mich.,  and  nearby  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  choir  members  are  now 
engaged  in  a  fundralsing  drive  to  make 
thedr  Vienna  trip  possible.  I  applaud 
their  willingness  to  worit  in  this  manner 
to  achieve  a  worthwhile  goal. 

I  salute  this  marvelous  group  for  Its 
skill,  dedication,  and  enthusiasm.  And  I 
wish  them  well  in  all  their  endeavors. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDEJJT 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Ray  Sulentic.  president  of  Waterloo  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  has  spoken  out  forcefully 
on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  on 
campus  unrest. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  Mr.  Sul- 
entic expresses  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  regarding  Cambodia.  As 
for  senseless  demonstrations  and  riots  on 
college  campuses,  he  speaks  as  a  father 
who  has  sent  two  sons  to  college  and 
will  send  a  daughter  to  college  "to  acquire 
a  sound,  basic  education — not  to  nm  the 
school." 

Ray  Sulentic  is  one  of  the  finest  men 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  He  has 
made  innumerable  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  his  community,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  honor  of  representing 
him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  Mr.  Sulentic's  excel- 
lent letter  to  the  President: 

Mat    11,   1870. 
The   President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  PREsroENT  Nixon:  You  have  my  un- 
qualified support  In  your  recent  decision  re- 
garding Cambodia.  I  am  not  a  war  monger 
and  sincerely  want  peace,  but  I  also  realize 
you  must  flght  for  It  when  necessary.  I  also 
know  that  you  Inherited  a  war  started  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  fostered  by  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

I  Eim  proud  that  I  have  a  son  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  who  is  being 
commissioned  into  the  U-S.  Army  late  this 
month.  I  know  he  will  serve  his  cotintry 
honorably. 

I  am  also  very  proud  that  he  Is  one  of  the 
silent  majority  who  has  not  been  participat- 
ing In  the  bUnd.  unrecisoning,  senseless  dem- 
onstrating and  rioting  rampiant  throughout 
our  college  campuses.  My  sons  and  I,  along 
with  a  vast  majority,  believe  that  the  only 
solution  to  our  country's  many  complex  prob- 
lems lies  in  construction  not  destruction. 

I  have  sent  my  two  sons  and  will  send  my 
daughter  to  college  to  acquire  a  sound,  basic 
education — not  to  run  the  school. 

However,  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  far  too 
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many  educators  In  our  school  systema  fom- 
enting anarchy  suul  revolution  among  the 
young  and  Impressionable,  Instead  of  giving 
them  a  basic  education,  I  have  concluded 
that  education  Is  now  impossible  under  these 
oonditlons. 

I  suggest  you  close  all  educational  Institu- 
tions by  executive  decree  for  one  year  to 
allow  the  teachers  and  the  students  time  to 
recover  from  their  Ulness.  for  they  are  in- 
deed sick. 

Until  sanity  retiuns  to  the  campuses,  I 
will  not  support  education  financially  or 
otherwise  As  a  taxjjayer,  I  strongly  protest 
my  tax  dollars  supporting  such  unlawful  ac- 
tions. I  will  work  actively  to  encourage  oth- 
ers of  the  voiceless  majority  to  do  the  same. 

For  God's  salce,  don't  muzzle  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew.  He  is  a  lonely  voice  crying  out 
the  truth  in  this  wilderness  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  Sttixntic. 

P.S.— E^•eryday  I  talk  to  people  In  all  walks 
of  life,  the  ones  who  are  the  very  core  and 
cornerstone  of  our  country:  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  factory  worker,  the  service  men. 
the  laundry  man.  the  housewife,  the  pollce- 
°ian — they  are  fed  up  with  mob  violence  un- 
der the  guise  of  peaceful  Intent.  I  predict 
that  inevitably  they  will  explode  In  a  manner 
that  will  Impose  majority  freedom  over  aca- 
demic and  minority  freedom  with  a 
vengeance. 


SOARING  V^'ELFARE  COSTS  A 
PROBLEM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CAIXFOB.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970  \ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  welfare  costs  is  a  very  impor- 
tant problem  both  in  my  home  State  of 
California  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
As  all  of  my  colleagues  well  know,  very 
few  local  or  even  statewide  bond  elec- 
tion or  tax  increases  have  been  approved 
by  the  voters  in  the  past  few  years,  be- 
cause of  the  current  tax  squeeze. 

I  believe  that  the  attached  article  by 
Ray  Zeman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
an  excellent  critique  of  the  problems  now- 
confronting  Los  Angeles  County  and  how 
welfare  costs  have  spurred  the  tax  in- 
creases. Therefore.  I  wish  to  submit  this 
article  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  4.  1970] 
How   Weuaws   Cost   Sptrs   Tax   Incbzaot— 

Am  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  ACCODNTS  FOR 

Most  Monet 

(By  Ray  Zeman) 

Soaring  welfare  costs  are  the  main  reason 
the  county  property  tax  rate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970-71  threatens  to  Jump  94  cents  for 
each  1100  assessed  valuation. 

On  their  face,  the  average  Individual  wel- 
fare payments  in  a  typical  month  like  March 
1970,  may  not  look  big. 

They  range  from  »4ejJ5  a  month  for  each 
person  in  a  family  in  which  the  father  Is 
temporarUy  unemployed  to  tlsa-S?  for  the 
blind. 

The  averages  are  adjustable,  depending  on 
extenuating  circumstances  or  receipt  of  some 
outside  Income. 

But  the  Impact  becomes  monumental 
when  the  size  of  families  and  the  number  of 
cases  is  considered. 

One  out  of  every  nine  persons  In  Los  An- 
geles Coimty  is  on  welfare. 

If  the  mother  and  the  unemployed  father 
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are  living  with  eight  Children,  the  •48.25 
becomes  »482.50  a  month.  In  March,  there 
were  53.271  persons  on  the  (48.25  rate  In  Los 
Angeles  County. 

If  the  mother  alone  is  living  with  children, 
the  rate  per  person  is  $S6.37.  A  family  of  10 
means  •563.70.  In  March,  there  were  416,286 
pwrsons  on  the  •56.37  rate. 

But  It  the  father  has  vanished  and  the 
mother  has  gone  to  work,  the  children  may 
be  in  boarding  homes  or  Institutions.  Each 
then  gets  an  average  of  $144.11.  In  March, 
there  were  13.978  of  these. 

In  March,  there  were  4,811  blind  aid  recip- 
ients receiving  an  average  of  $153.97  each, 
62,473  disabled  averaging  $139.51  and  116,373 
aged  averaging  $117.55. 

Federal  and  state  grants  cover  substantial 
portions  of  these  "categorical  aids"  but  the 
county  Itself  shoulders  most  of  the  burden 
of  general  relief — the  dole — for  the  unem- 
ployed who  do  not  qualify  for  the  higher 
level  allotments. 

In  March.  44,337  were  getting  this  $44.98 
each  on  general  relief. 

589,780    AVESACE 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  (1969-70), 
the  number  of  persons  aided  has  averaged 
585.780. 

Right  now,  the  total  is  686.000. 

And  during  the  fiscal  year  which  will  begin 
July  1,  Coimty  Welfare  Director  Ellis  P. 
Murphy  is  confident  it  will  average  842.000. 

This  Is  around  300,000  more  than  during 
the  worst  days  of  the  depression  in  the  mld- 
1930s. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  welfare  has 
been  budgeted  at  $645,187,276  In  Los  Angeles 
County. 

County  property  taxes  cover  $123,794,471 
of  this.  The  remainder  is  covered  by  $317,- 
519,412  In  federal  funds.  $203,867,393  in  state 
funds  and  $6,000  miscellaneous  revenues. 

EXPECTED    TO    BULGE 

But  the  entire  $645.187576  load  Is  expected 
to  bulge  to  $887,812,460  during  the  1970-71 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

Of  this  new  total,  county  property  taxes 
will  be  needed  to  cover  $178.494333. 

L.  S.  HolUnger.  county  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  and  Harry  L.  Huffopd,  budget  divi- 
sion chief,  estimate  federal  funds  will  cover 
$440,073,188.  state  funds  $269,241,439  and 
miscellaneous  revenues  $3,000. 

Federal  and  state  laws  not  only  direct  the 
size  of  allotments  to  recipients  and  fix  the 
eligibility  qualifications  but  also  require 
^>ecific  staffing. 

ADOmONAL     TAX 

Holllnger  says  the  net  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  ruling  and  all  other  welfare  changes 
win  require  an  additional  57.1  cents  on  the 
county  tax  rate  next  year. 

Some  insist  the  federal  government  should 
shoulder  the  entire  cost  of  welfare.  Just  a» 
it  handles  social  security. 

Oounty  governments  then  might  serve  only 
as  administrative  agents,  without  worries 
about  financing  the  vast  welfare  program. 

Advocates  of  complete  federal  subeldy  con- 
tend that  local  property  taxes  should  be  used 
only  for  purposes  which  directly  protect  or 
improve  property.  These  include  police,  fire, 
sanitation,  fiood  control  and  similar  property- 
related  services. 

They  argue  that  poverty  or  welfare  has 
no  connection  with  a  man's  heme  and  should 
rank  as  a  federal  problem,  with  federal  as- 
sumption of  all  costs. 

However.  Section  17000  of  the  California 
Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  raads: 

"Every  county  and  every  city  and  county 
shall  relieve  and  support  all  Incompetent, 
poor.  Indigent  persons  and  those  incapaci- 
tated by  age.  disease  or  accident,  lawfully 
resident  therein,  when  such  persons  are  not 
supported  and  relieved  by  their  relatives  or 
friends,  by  their  own  means,  or  by  state  hos- 
pitals or  other  state  or  private  Institutions." 
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As  a  result,  the  number  of  positions  In 
Murphy's  Department  of  Public  Social  Serv- 
ices (the  largest  of  the  county's  63  depart- 
ments)  will  rise  from  11,693  to  14,986. 

Their  salvles  and  employe  benefits  alone 
will  climb  from  $93,606,560  to  $116,602,896. 
Other  administrative  overhead  will  rise  from 
$18,528,181  to  $18,702,313 

The  841.678  persons  expected  to  receive  aid 
will  be:  69.833  disabled,  4,829  blind,  588,661 
m  families  with  dependent  children,  118,399 
aged  and  59.856  on  general  relief, 

JUMP     IN     ALLOTMENTS 

Actual  allotments  to  the  welfare  recipients 
themselves  will  Jump  from  $533,065,335  In 
1969-70  to  $752,524,251  In  1970-71. 

The  average  payment  for  each  person  for 
the  entire  year  is  expected  to  change  from 
$910.01   In  1969-70  to  $894  18  in   1970-71. 

The  dip  In  the  average  allotment  per  case 
Is  mainly  because  most  of  the  new  recipients 
will  be  In  the  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren category. 

Rates  for  these  (a  mother  and  an  unem- 
ployed father  living  with  their  children  or  a 
mother  alone  living  with  children)  are  rela- 
tively low  on  a  per-person  basis. 

But  the  allotment  per  family  mounts  as 
the  size  of  the  family  increases. 

There  is  no  duration  of  residence  require- 
ment for  these  or  any  other  welfare  cases. 

In  conformance  with  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  of  April,  1968,  the  applicants  merely 
must  say  they  "Intend"  to  reside  in 
California. 

All  county  supervisors  are  assailing  this 
practice  as  "instant  welfare." 

If  the  present  county  general  fund  tax 
rate  of  $2.9057  for  each  $100  assessed  valua- 
tion is  boosted  by  94  cents  to  an  all-time 
high  of  $3.8459  when  the  supervisors  adopt 
a  final  budget  In  late  June,  property  owners 
will  complain. 

Many  are  storming  already. 

For  an  average  $24,000  home  assessed  at 
$6,000,  It  will  mean  the  present  $152  55 
county  net  tax  will  rise  to  $201.91. 

In  addition,  city,  school,  fiood  control,  \^a- 
ter  and  other  special  district  taxes  must  be 
paid  by  most  homeowners. 


CHOOSING  SUPREME  COURT 
JUDGES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  28,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  that  President  Nixon  has  en- 
countered with  his  Supreme  Court  ap- 
'Pointments  in  the  past  8  months  have 
subjected  the  criteria  for  selecting  Jus- 
tices to  unprecedented  scrutiny. 

The  Senate  debates  often  became 
heated  over  just  what  the  qualifications 
of  a  Supreme  Court  nominee  should  be. 
To  make  things  worse,  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  any  guidance 
in  regard  to  selection  criteria. 

In  the  New  Republic,  famed  historian 
Henry  Steele  Commager  has  provided 
some  perspective  on  what  the  prereq- 
uisites of  a  Supreme  Court  Jusrtice 
should  be.  The  text  of  his  essay  follows: 
Choosing  Supreme  Cot7«T  Judges 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

The  Founding  Fathers,  who  met  In  the 
summer  of  1787  to  draw  up  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  States,  gave  relatively  little  at- 
tention to  the  Judiciary.  Clearly  they  had 
only  a  hazy  notion  of  the  vital  role  the  Judi- 
ciary was  to  play   in   umpiring  the   federal 
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system  or  In  limiting  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. Article  III  of  the  Constitution  says 
nothing  whatever  about  the  qualifications  of 
Judges,  or  about  the  mechanics  of  choice.  In- 
deed it  says  practically  nothing  about  the 
mechanics  of  the  judicial  system  itself.  There 
shall  be  a  Supreme  Court — that  Is  the  whole 
of  that — and  "such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish." 
The  Constitution  does  not  specify  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  who  are  to  compose  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  their  qualifications.  If  any, 
and  It  describes  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Court  only  In  general  terms.  Not  Article 
III.  but  Article  II,  dealing  with  the  execu- 
tive, provides  for  the  app>olntment  Justices: 
The  President  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  .  .  .  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court."  That  Is  the  whole  of  It. 

The  discretion  of  the  President  here  Is 
limited  only  by  his  anticipation  of  such  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  as  may  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Senate.  The  Constitution,  which 
places  some  qualifications  on  other  office- 
holders— the  ft-esident,  for  example,  must  be 
thirty-five  years  of  age  and  bom  In  the 
United  States,  senators  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  forth — Is  wholly  silent  about 
qualifications  of  Judges.  As  far  as  the  Con- 
stitution Is  concerned  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  be  foreign  born  (he  need 
not  even  be  a  citizen),  twenty-five  years  old. 
and  wholly  without  legal  training  or 
experience. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  we 
should  consider  what  might  be  called  the 
Elsenhower-Nlxon  theory  of  Judicial  appoint- 
ments. President  Eisenhower,  In  his 
MeTooirs — Mandate  for  Change:  The  White 
House  Years — submitted  four  principles,  or 
criteria,  which  should  be  observed  In  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court.  First, 
every  nominee  under  consideration  should 
be  thoroughly  Investigated  by  the  F^I  and 
^  given  "security"  clearance.  Second,  no  one 
^  should  be  appyolnted  who  holds  "extreme  legal 
or  philosophical  views."  Third,  each  ap- 
pointee should  be  vetted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  fourth — and  most  Im- 
portant— appointees  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Inferior  federal  and  state  courts. 

President  Nixon  has  now  explicitly  en- 
dorsed two  of  these  criteria  tmd  Implicitly 
sanctioned  the  other  two.  He  has  asserted 
that  he  will  make  his  choices  from  the  in- 
ferior federal  and  the  state  benches;  he  has 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  any  person  with 
"extreme"  liberal  views — whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  extend  his  disapproval  of  extremism 
to  conservatives  Is  not  clear.  He  has  relied — 
not  very  successfully — on  "security"  and 
other  clearances  and  he  has — again  by  Im- 
plication— approved  of  and  endorsed  the  role 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  the  proc- 
ess of  selection. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  these  criteria, 
so  suddenly  emerging  on  the  Americcm  con- 
stitutional scene?  The  first  and  obvious 
thing  to  say  is  that  they  are  unknown  to 
the  Constitution  and,  until  Elsenhower,  to 
history.  They  are  therefore  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  American  constitutional  law  and 
practice  and,  too,  a  radical  abdication  of 
the  FYesldentiaJ  prerogative — something  Mr. 
Elsenhower  may  have  been  prepared  to  ac- 
cept, but  whose  acceptance  by  President 
Nixon  Is  quite  out  of  character.  To  i>ennlt 
the  FBI  to  substitute  Its  Judgment  of  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  a  candidate 
for  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
President  is  astonishing:  to  permit  a  private, 
or  seml-pubUc,  organization  like  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  a  kind  of  veto  power 
over  the  Presidential  decision  Is  an  aberra- 
tion. Mr.  Nixon,  who  Just  the  other  day 
rebuked  the  Senate  for  exercising  Its  con- 
stitutional right  to  advise  and  consent  and 
who  proclaimed    (In   his  letter   to  Senator 
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Saxbe)  the  principle  that  the  Senate  had  a 
moral  obligation  to  accept  his  appointees.  Is 
now  prepared  to  concede  to  a  minor  govern- 
ment bureau  with  no  experience  or  ex- 
pertise in  this  arena,  and  to  a  private  or- 
ganization unknown  to  the  Constitution  or 
by  law,  a  veto  power  on  appointment  to  the 
highest  bench.  Are  we  now  to  anticipate  an 
American  Bankers  Association  veto  on  ap- 
pKJlntments  to  the  Treasury  Department,  an 
American  Legion  veto  on  appointments  to 
the  Defense  Department,  or  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  veto  on  appointments  to  the 
Commerce  Department? 

More  serious  are  the  philosophical  and 
practical  limitations  which  President  Elsen- 
hower was  and  President  Nixon  Is  now  pre- 
pared to  embrace.  Consider  first  the  philo- 
sophical. "No  one"  wrote  Mr.  Elsenhower, 
"of  extreme  philosophical  views  "  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Bench.  What  are  "extreme 
philosophical  views"  deponent  salth  not,  but 
we  may  assume  that  Mr.  Elsenhower,  who  was 
not  given  to  fine  distinctions,  meant  by  this 
esoteric  phrase  extreme  radicals  or  extreme 
conservatives — terms  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  anything  to  do  with  philosophy. 
But  this,  alas,  does  not  get  us  very  far.  For 
extremeness  Is,  after  all.  In  the  eye  and  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other Presidents  have  thought  most  of  the 
great  Justices  "extreme."  John  Adams  had 
the  highest  regard  for  John  Marshall,  but 
Jefferson  thought  him  dangerously  extreme 
and,  after  Marbury  v.  Madison,  was  prepared 
to  entertain  prop)osals  of  Impeachment.  Mad- 
ison thought  Joseph  Story  a  moderate,  but 
Jefferson  warned  that  he  was  "unquestionably 
a  tory."  Salmon  Chase  was  an  extreme  abo- 
litionist who  had  argued,  In  Court,  that 
there  was  a  Law  higher  than  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who  had  helped  break  up  a  politi- 
cal party,  but  In  the  eyes  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— who  made  him  Chief  Justice — he  was 
a  moderate.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  wanted 
only  ardent  nationalists  on  the  Court,  con- 
cluded rather  wildly  (after  Holmes's  dissent 
in  the  Northern  Securities  case)  that  Holmes 
was  a  weakling:  "I  could  carve  out  of  a  ba- 
nana a  justice  with  more  backbone  than 
that,"  he  said.  President  Wilson  did  not 
think  Louis  Brandeis  extreme,  but  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  American  bench 
and  bar  did.  and  tried  desperately  to  block 
his  confirmation.  Felix  Frankfurter  was 
thought  by  the  public — and  the  Senate — to 
be  an  extreme  philosophical  radical,  and 
so  were  other  Franklin  Roosevelt  appointees 
like  Hugo  Black  and  Prank  Murphy,  who  as 
governor  of  Michigan,  had  countenanced  the 
first  sltdown-strikes. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  thing  to  say  about 
this  notion  of  the  danger  of  extreme  philo- 
sophical views  Is  that  to  nonphilosophlcal 
minds  any  philosophical  views  will  seem  ex- 
treme, and  that  In  the  circumstances  the 
country  Is  pretty  lucky  to  get  a  Judge  with 
any  philosophical  views  at  all. 

More  Important  than  any  of  these  criteria 
Is  the  fourth  qualification,  one  which  Mr. 
Nixon  has  not  only  endorsed  but  (unlike 
President  Elsenhower)  adopted:  that  all  ap- 
pointees should  be  selected  from  the  inferior 
federal  or  the  state  courts. 

The  first  thing  to  note  here  is  that  the 
Constitution  makers  clearly  did  not  contem- 
plate any  such  limitation.  The  original 
plan — one  to  which  they  returned  again  and 
again  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
debates,  was  to  assign  to  the  Senate  (or  to 
Congress)  authority  to  appoint  judges,  and 
efforts  to  transfer  this  power  to  the  execu- 
tive were  repeatedly  defeated.  Only  towards 
the  close  of  the  Convention  was  the  power 
of  appointment  transferred  to  the  President 
and  the  Senate — a  change  made  without  any 
recorded  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer-long  debates 
almost  the  only  sjjeclfic  suggestion  about 
qualifications  for  judges  came  from  the  ven- 
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erable  Franklin,  and  was  sportive  rather  than 
serious:  "Mr.  Franklin  observed  that  the  two 
modes  of  choosing  the  judges  had  been  men- 
tioned, to  wit,  by  the  legislature  and  by  the 
executive.  He  wished  such  other  modes  to 
be  suggested  as  might  occur  to  other  gen- 
tlemen; it  being  a  point  of  great  moment. 
He  would  mention  one  which  he  had  under- 
stood was  practiced  In  Scotland.  He  then 
In  a  brief  and  entertaining  manner,  related 
a  Scotch  mode  In  which  the  nomination  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lawyers,  who  always  selected 
the  ablest  of  the  profession,  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  share  his  practice  among 
themselves." 

Certainly  the  notion  that  Supreme  Court 
judges  should  be  selected  from  Inferior  fed- 
eral tribunals  was  absent  from  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  Convention,  for  they  did 
not  provide  for  such  Inferior  tribunals,  but 
left  the  creation  of  these  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  As  for  selection  from 
the  state  courts,  about  all  that  can  be  said 
here  Is  that  when  It  came  to  app>olntlng  the 
original  justices,  Washington  did  in  fact  se- 
lect a  majority  of  his  judges — ten  in  all — 
from  the  state  courts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  experience  does  not 
justify  In  any  way  the  kind  of  limitation 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Nixon  have  pro- 
posed for  nomination  to  the  Court.  A  quah- 
ficatlon  of  previous  Judicial  experience,  had 
it  been  written  Into  the  Constitution,  would 
have  denied  us  the  services  of  a  majority  of 
our  Chief  Justices  (and,  we  should  add,  the 
best  of  them);  neither  Marshall  nor  Taney, 
Chase  nor  Walte,  Puller  nor  Hughes,  Stone 
nor  Warren,  had  any  judicial  experience 
before  ascending  to  the  Chief  Justiceship. 
This  generalization  Is  valid,  too,  for  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  associate  Justices  of 
the  Court:  thus  Joseph  Story,  John  McLean. 
Benjamin  Curtis,  John  Campbell,  Joseph 
Bradley,  the  first  John  Harlan.  Louis  Bran- 
dels.  George  Sutherland,  and  Hugo  Black, 
while  Lucltis  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
Felix  FYankfurter.  Harlan  Stone  and  Wiley 
Rutledge — all  without  judicial  experience — 
had  taught  at  distinguished  law  schools. 
A  qualification  which  would  have  denied  us 
the  services  of  these  men  does  not  commend 
itself  to  us  at  a  time  the  need  for  judicial 
statesmanship  Is  as  acute  as  at  any  time  In 
our  past. 

What  should  be  the  criteria  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
are  required — the  word  is  dictated  even  more 
by  history  than  by  the  constitutional  docu- 
ment— to  fulfill  responslblUtles  heavier  and 
more  far-ranging  than  are  judges  of  any 
other  country  on  the  globe.  Their  task  Is 
neither  strictly  legal  or  political.  In  the 
accepted  meaning  of  those  terms:  they  are 
called  upon  not  so  much  to  expound  the  law, 
as  to  expound  the  Constitution;  they  are 
engaged,  wllly-nllly,  not  In  politics  but  In 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  Up)on 
them  the  Framers,  and  History,  laid  respon- 
sibility for  adapting  a  document  designed  to 
embody  17th  and  18th  century  ideas  of  the 
relations  of  men  and  government,  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  rapidly  growing  industrial 
society:  for  umpiring  the  federal  system;  and 
for  educating  the  whole  American  people — 
Including  Presidents  and  congressmen — to 
the  meaning  and  the  uses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  gratlfjrlng 
that  they  have  j>erformed  their  tasks  so  well; 
Indeed  to  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  we 
can  apply  the  felicitous  phrase  of  Winston 
Churchill :  never  before  in  the  history  of  law 
has  so  much  been  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 
Clearly  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the 
{performance  of  these  exacting  and  Importu- 
nate tasks  are  of  a  very  special  nature.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  mind  and  character  that  it  has.  In 
every  generation,  found  men  who  could  per- 
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form  them  with  distinction,  and  with  suc- 
cess. 

What  are  some  of  the  talents  which  appear 
to  be  requisite  for  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court? 

First,  legal  erudition  Is.  of  course,  desir- 
able, but  there  Is  little  evidence  that  It  is 
essenUal.  and  little  correlation  between  legal 
erudition  and  Judicial  greatness.  Justice 
Story  was  more  erudite  thsui  John  Marshall. 
Sutherland  knew  more  law  than  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes.  Frankfurter  was  more  learned 
in  the  law  than  Chief  Justice  Warren,  but 
Marshall.  Hughes  and  Warren  were  all  more 
effecUve  on  the  Court  than  their  more 
learned  brethren. 

Courage  and  Independence  are,  of  course 
essential,  but  should  be  taken  for  granted. 
After  all  Judges  enjoy  the  Independence  that 
is  rooted  in  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers,  and  the  security  that  is  assured 
by  tenure;  ideally  they  enjoy  Immunity  from 
the  kind  of  %ulgar  assault  which  Rep.  Gerald 
Ford  has  now  launched  against  the  distin- 
guished Justice  Douglas.  What  Is  more, 
Judges  have,  by  now,  a  long  traulltion  of  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  pressure  or  intimidation : 
It  is  almefcv^n  axiom  of  Judicial  history  that 
no  President  can  count  on  the  Judges  he 
appoints. 

The  Ideal  judge  needs  other  qualities  be- 
sides learning  and  courage.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important,  as  the  most  elusive,  quality  Is, 
quite  simply.  Judiciousness — the  ability  to 
Judge  issues  dispassionately  and  Imperson- 
ally. This  means  that  the  Judge  Is  to  repre- 
sent neither  party  nor  interest  nor  section, 
but  the  Constitution.  President  Washington, 
to  be  sure,  began  the  practice  of  appointing 
Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  their  own 
section  There  were  practical  reasons  for  this : 
in  the  beginning  (and  unUl  1869)  Judges 
were  required,  quite  literally,  to  "ride  cir- 
cuit." and  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
a  Judge  from  New  England  could  ride  circuit 
In  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas.  or — as  the  nation 
expanded,  a  Judge  from  Georgia  ride  circuit 
in  Indiana  and  nUnols.  With  the  passing  of 
this  onerous  requirement  the  rationale  of 
geographical  appointment  dlsapF>eared.  It  can 
scarcely  be  argued  that  there  is  an  eastern 
and  a  western  and  a  Pacific  Constitution,  a 
southern  and  a  northern  Constitution.  There 
is  one  national  Constitution  and  there  should 
be  one  national  law.  No  Judge  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  primarily  be- 
cause he  comes  from  a  particular  section  of 
the  country.  As  Senator  Borah  said  when  the 
appointment  of  Benjamin  Cardoaio  to  the 
Supreme  Court  aroused  opposition  because 
New  York  already  had  two  Judges  on  that 
Court:  ■Cardozo  belongs  to  Idaho  as  much 
as  to  New  York  "  It  Is  an  observation  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  take  to  heart 

Nor  is  there  any  compelling  reason  why 
racial  background,  party  afBllatlons.  or  pre- 
sumed economic  philosophy  should  play  a 
decisive  part  in  the  appointment  or  the  con- 
firmation of  Judges  to  the  highest  court.  In- 
deed if  there  is  any  one  place  in  the  broad 
arena  of  American  politics  where  these  con- 
siderations should  be  excluded,  it  is  the 
Court.  We  do  not  want  Judges  who  confess 
a  regional  view,  a  partisan  view,  a  racial  view, 
or  an  economic  view:  we  want  Judges  who 
express  a  commonwealth  view.  This  may  be  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  if  we  are  allowed 
to  strive  for  perfection  anywhere.  It  Is  In  the 
Judiciary. 

It  Is  improbable  that  any  Judge  can  ever 
emanclpat*  himself  completely  from  what 
Justice  Holmes  called  his  can't-help-but-be- 
lleves  Holmes  himself,  who  argued  that  the 
Court  should  be  •'eternally  vigilant  a^nst 
attempts  to  check  the  expression  of  opinions 
that  we  loathe  and  believe  to  be  fraught  with 
death."  allowed  his  ardent  nationalist  sen- 
timents to  Influence  some  of  his  moet  pow- 
erful opinions,  and  his  natural  elegance  and 
fastidiousness  to  color  some  of  his  most 
famous.  Yet  the  recognition  that  Judges  are 
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human  should  not  for  a  moment  abate  their 
zeal,  or  ours,  for  an  ideal  of  reason  and  Jus- 
tice that  Is  above  and  beyond  the  begulle- 
ments  of  private  interest. 

Judicial  temf>erament  Is  essential,  but  It 
Is  not  enotigh.  Equally  Important  are  broad 
and  generous  social  sympathies,  sensitive  to 
and  responding  to  the  felt  needs  of  society. 
•The  man  of  the  future, •'  said  Justice  Holmes, 
'•Is  the  man  of  statistics  and  the  master  of 
economics."  But  there  is  more  to  It  than  this. 
What  Is  called  for.  In  the  great  Judge.  Is  an 
eJHuent  mind — a  mind  familiar  with  and  re- 
sponsive to  art  and  literature  and  philosophy. 
'Life  is  painting  a  picture,  not  doing  a  sum." 
said  Justice  Holmes,  who  has  some  claim 
to  be  the  most  distinguished  figure  ever  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Story 
wrote  poetry  (rather  bad  poetry,  alas),  read 
tOl  the  current  novels,  and  dazzled  his  classes 
at  the  Hax\-ard  law  school  with  his  vivacity 
and  wit:  Justice  Brandels's  mastery  of  law, 
economics  and  sociology  was  illuminated  by 
a  passion  for  social  Justice,  and  reverence  for 
the  great  traditions  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture; Justice  Cardozo.  who  observed  that  a 
Judge  must  be  "historian  and  prophet"  and 
whose  "beautiful  Intellect  and  character^" 
(the  phrase  Is  Holmes's)  Impressed  Itself 
upon  all  of  his  associates,  wrote  with  felicity 
on  Laic  and  Literature. 

The  greatest  of  our  Judges  have  been 
deeply  versed  In  the  history,  rather  than  In 
the  technicalities,  of  the  law.  and  have  rec- 
ognized that  mastery  of  the  history  emanci- 
pates from  slavery  to  the  technicalities.  Thus 
the  learned  James  Wilson  pointed  out,  in  the 
first  Important  case  to  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  America  had  broken  with 
history  and  was  thus  able  to  shift  sovereignty 
from  state  to  people.  Thus  John  Marshall, 
who  said  that  •'a  constitution  Is  framed  for 
ages  to  come  and  Is  designed  to  approach 
Immortality  as  nearly  as  any  human  Institu- 
tion can  approach  It."  formulated  his  philos- 
ophy of  national  law  and  national  unity  on 
the  basis  of  familiarity  with  failures  of  all 
confederations  and  alliances  of  the  past. 
Thus  Holmes,  whose  every  opinion  was  quick- 
ened by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon law.  said  that  "it  Is  revolting  to  have 
no  better  reason  for  a  rule  of  law  than  that 
so  It  was  laid  down  In  the  time  of  Henry 
IV"  and  argued  that  "the  first  call  of  a  theory 
of  law  Is  that  It  should  fit  the  facts."  wrote 
that  for  those  who  love  the  law,  "no  less  a 
history  will  suffice  than  that  of  the  moral  life 
of  his  race  .  .  .  Nor  will  his  task  be  done 
until  bv  the  farthest  stretch  of  human 
Imagination  he  has  seen  as  with  his  eves  the 
birth  and  erowth  of  society  and  by  the  far- 
thest stretch  of  reason  he  has  understood 
the  philosophy  of  Its  being." 

This  brings  us  to  a  fourth  qualification 
for  the  highest  Court:  resourcefulness  and 
imagination— the  resourcefulness  to  find  In 
the  elusive  phrases  of  the  Constitution  au- 
thority for  making  it  an  Instrument  rather 
than  a  limitation,  and  the  Imagination  to 
foresee  the  direction  which  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  must  take  If  the  Constitution, 
and  the  nation,  are  to  "endure  for  ages  to 
come'  Marshall  displayed  this  kind  of  Im- 
agination when  he  seized  on  a  dispute  over 
control  of  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  to  lay 
down  the  great  principles  of  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Interstate  commerce  which  still 
obtain.  Justice  Story  revealed  It  when  he 
created  an  admiralty  law  for  the  United 
States  and  when.  In  the  great  case  of  SuHft 
V.  Tyion.  he  emancipated  much  of  the  econ- 
omy from  the  restrictions  of  state  law  by 
creating  a  national  commercial  law  Justice 
Harlan  had  It  when.  80  years  ago.  he  foresaw 
the  danger  of  the  '•separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine and  called  for  a  Constitution  which  was 
"colorblind."  Justice  Holmes  had  it  when  he 
provided  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  Judicial  continence:  Justice  Brandels 
had  It  when  he  harmonized  the  principles  of 
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sociological  Jurisprudence  with  the  Constitu- 
tion; Justice  Stone  had  it  when  he  used  a 
footnote  in  an  unimportant  case  (Carolene 
Products)  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  Judicial 
self-restraint  in  economic  Issues  and  Judicial 
activism  where  the  preservation  of  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  democratic  process  was  at 
stake.  In  our  own  day  Justice  Warren  has  re- 
vealed resourcefuluness  and  creative  imag- 
ination In  channeling  revolutionary  social 
and  political  changes  into  the  conduits  of 
the  Constitution 

Finally,  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  great- 
est and  most  effective  of  our  educational 
institutions,  the  Judge  should  be  a  great 
teacher.  The  Constitution  has  not  imposed 
this  function  of  education  upon  the  Court, 
but  history  has.  For  170  years  Judges  have 
been  engaged  in  what  is  surely  the  most  re- 
markable educational  enterprise  in  the  his- 
tory of  politics — that  of  explaining  to  a  vast 
and  heterogeneous  population  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  law,  of  federalism 
and  nationalism,  of  executive  power  and  leg- 
islative power  and  the  limits  on  power,  of 
due  process  and  Justice,  and  of  a  hundred 
other  profound  and  fundamental  concepts. 
The  whole  country,  and  not  our  country 
alone,  has  come  to  look  to  the  Court  for  the 
performance  of  this  function,  until  we  can 
say  that  upon  the  wise  performance  of  this 
duty  rests  in  considerable  part  our  chances 
for  survival  as  a  nation.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
reop>en  the  question  whether  all  this  is  a 
proper  Judicial  function,  as  it  is  too  late  now 
to  reconsider  the  propriety  of  Judicial  re- 
view: history  has  placed  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  these  questions. 

One  essential  qualification  of  a  Judge  then 
is  that  he  be  a  great  teacher  of  the  law,  of 
politics,  of  constitutionalism  and  of  phil- 
osophy. No  mere  skill  in  the  law,  no  accident 
of  representing  a  section,  a  party,  an  interest, 
no  qualities  of  charm,  of  goodwill,  or  even 
of  virtue,  can  be  a  substitute  for  this  quality 
of  ability  to  educate  a  great  democratic  peo- 
ple to  the  nature  of  law.  What  is  needed  here 
Is  profound  wisdom,  an  affluent  mind,  and  a 
magnanimous  character. 


REMARKS  OF  GEN.  JOHN  L. 
THROCKMORTON  ON  ARMED 
FORCES  DAY    1970 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  world's  outstanding  soldiers.  Gen. 
John  L.  Throckmorton,  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Strike  Command,  delivered 
the  principal  address  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  Dinner  in  my  district 
recently. 

General  Throckmorton's  remarks  were 
especially  informative  and  most  timely. 
I  am  pleased  to  include  them  in  the 
Record : 
Remajiks  bt   Gen.  John  L.  Throckmorton 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  how  pleased  I  am  to 
be  here  in  this  fine  compjany.  Over  the  years, 
the  Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
developed  a  tradition  In  these  annual  Armed 
Forces  Day  dinners.  In  saluting  the  men  and 
women  of  all  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  Hamp- 
ton -  Newport  News  -  Williamsburg  -  York 
County  area,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  In- 
vited to  Join  In  this  year's  observance. 

Though  my  own  headquarters  Is  down  In 
Florida,  my  staff  and  I  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  this  region,  which  embraces 
the  headquarters  of  the  two  commanders 
who  contribute  most  of  the  forces  available 
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to    strike    Command — General    Woolnough 
of  CONARC,  and  General  Momyer  of  TAC. 

Normally.  I  do  not  seek  speaking  engage- 
ments; nor  am  I  wildly  enthusiastic  when  an 
unsolicited  Invitation  to  make  a  speech  Is 
received.  However,  In  this  case  I  was  both 
flattered  and  pleased  to  be  asked  by  Con- 
gressman Downing  to  speak  on  this  occasion. 
In  his  Invitation  to  me  In  early  Ai>rll,  Con- 
gressman Dovraing  emphasized  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  last  Armed  Forces  Day  celebra- 
tion General  Woolnough  would  attend  as  an 
active  member  of  our  armed  forces. 

With  the  admiration  I  hold  for  General 
Woolnough 's  professional  qualifications,  and 
my  gratitude  for  his  friendship  and  support 
through  many  years  of  association,  I  was 
most  happy  to  accept  thLs  commitment. 

These  davs  there  seem  to  be  fewer  and 
fewer  occasions  like  this  one  where  a  civilian 
community  goes  out  of  its  way  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  current  trend  seems  to  run  In 
the  other  direction  The  military  Is  being 
criticized  for  fighting  an  unpopular  war  In 
Vietnam.  We  are  snip)ed  at  for  spending  too 
much  of  the  taxpayers  money.  We  are  criti- 
cized for  our  relations  with  the  industries 
that  produce  the  weapons  we  must  have  to 
defend  the  nation,  and  for  flaws  n  some  of 
the  weapons  being  built. 

These  criticisms  don't  particularly  worry 
those  of  tis  who  began  our  military  service 
In  the  depression  days  before  World  War  II. 
The  military  didn't  stand  in  very  high  es- 
teem with  the  pubUc  in  those  days  either, 
and  we  have  seen  our  popularity  ebb  and 
flow  over  the  years. 

But  the  current  criticism  of  the  mUltary 
Is  unfair  to  our  young  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  Not  all  of  them  volunteered  for 
military  service,  nor  are  all  of  them  happy  to 
Interrupt  their  education  and  civilian  ca- 
reers. But  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions 
these  young  men  are  doing  an  outstanding 
Job.  They  are  smart  and  well-educated.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  are  outstandingly 
good  physiclal  specimens.  And,  most  import- 
ant, they  have  high  morale  and  strong  moti- 
vation. Everyone  who  has  seen  American 
young  men  In  Vietnam — in  Jungle  combat, 
or  flying  and  maintaining  our  aircraft,  or 
manning  Navy  pxatrol  boats  along  the  coast 
or  In  the  rivers  and  canals — has  admired 
their  courage  and  dedication.  They  may  not 
like  being  there,  but  tliey  are  determined  to 
do  their  best  while  they  are  in  uniform — and 
their  best  Is  wonderful. 

As  you  all  know,  the  President's  decision 
of  three  weeks  ago,  to  strike  at  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  bases  In  Cam- 
bodia, met  with  mixed  reaction  here  at 
home — but  It  was  a  great  boost  to  the  morale 
of  our  men  In  Vietnam.  It  was  a  courageous 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
one  very  much  In  keeping  with  his  efforts  to 
bring  our  forces  home  from  Vietnam  as  soon 
as  possible. 

For  many  years,  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  has 
been  able  to  conduct  hit-and-run  tactics 
against  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  units, 
and  then  escapee  back  Into  Cambodia,  safe 
from  counterattack.  There  he  could  regroup 
and  re-equlp  his  forces,  train  them  for  a 
new  operation,  and  at  a  time  and  place  of 

his  (diooslng  carry  out  a  new  attack.       

Now  we  are  In  the  process  of  wiping  out 
those  enemy  sanctuaries.  The  effect  will  be 
to  push  back  his  logistics  infrastructure — as- 
sembly areas,  supply  bases,  (xumxnunlcatlons 
network — the  entire  support  structure  re- 
quired for  offensive  operations.  The  threat  to 
Saigon  itself  will  be  appreclaoly  diminished, 
for  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  risk  a  long 
march  with  large  forces  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion by  our  Air  Force  and  Airmobile  units. 

The  net  result  of  this  action  against  en- 
emy bases  In  Cambodia,  then,  Is  intended  to 
make  It  easier  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
defend  themselves  and,  hopefully,  free  more 
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of  our  forces  to  return  home.  At  least  It 
should  Insure  the  maintenance  of  the  Pres- 
ident's announced  withdrawal  schedule. 

From  every  Indication  the  strategy  Is  suc- 
ceeding— and  as  our  men  return  from  Viet- 
nam on  schedule,  I  am  confident  that  criti- 
cism of  the  action  will  be  replaced  by  ap- 
proval. In  fact,  only  last  week  a  well-known 
columnist  who  has  followed  the  Vietnam 
war  closely  from  the  beginning  said  that  the 
Cambodian  op>eratlon  promises  to  be  a  major 
American  success  In  Southeast  Asia,  which 
may  also  greatly  shorten  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
public's  feeUng  25  years  ago  this  month 
when  World  War  n  ended  in  Europe.  I  sup- 
jjose  you  could  call  World  War  II  a  popular 
war.  in  the  sense  that  the  American  i)eople 
were  united  In  the  conviction  that  democracy 
could  survive  only  If  the  forces  of  Nazism 
and  Fascism  were  totally  destroyed.  When 
our  Armed  Forces  achieved  that  goal  they 
came  home  to  a  heroes'  welcome. 

Not  since  those  days  has  the  military  stood 
as  high  In  public  esteem. 

What  has  happened  In  the  Intervening 
years  to  that  World  War  II  image  of  the 
American  fighting  man? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful 
military  nation  on  earth,  with  a  monopoly 
on  atomic  weaponrj-.  Yet  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  victory  we  fought  so  hard  to 
win  was  not  to  bring  world  peace,  for  the 
Soviet  Union  showed  no  Inclination  to  work 
In  partnership  with  her  wartime  allies.  Nev- 
ertheless, under  our  atomic  umbrella,  our 
nation's  leaders  felt  confident  we  could  re- 
duce our  military  strength. 

The  Russians  recognized  long  before  we 
did  that  while  atomic  weapons  may  exert 
a  profound  Influence  In  a  major  war,  they 
aire  no  substltue  for  conventional  forces  in 
actions  of  lesser  scop)e.  Our  atomic  weapons 
were  unable  to  prevent  Communist  takeovers 
of  one  nation  after  another  in  eastern  Eu- 
ropje.  Not  until  the  Berlin  blockade  did  we 
and  our  allies  come  to  recognize  the  fallacy 
of  depending  primarily  on  our  nuclear  su- 
premacy. When  we  chose  to  keep  West  Berlin 
alive  by  mounting  an  airlift  rather  than  risk 
confrontation  with  the  Soviets  by  breaking 
their  blockade,  It  was  the  flrst  indication  to 
the  American  people  that  the  "uncondi- 
tional surrender"  slogan  of  World  War  11  was 
being  replaced  by  something  far  different. 

Soon  afterward  came  the  Korean  War. 
There,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
announced  we  were  fighting  not  for  com- 
plete victory  but  only  to  gain  a  limited 
objective — to  drive  the  enemy  back  be- 
hind the  38th  Parallel  and  restore  the 
Independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  United  Nations  forces 
were  successful  In  that  objective,  but  the 
American  people  were  not  entirely  happy 
with  the  outcome. 

Then  came  Vietnam.  This  has  become  the 
longest  war  In  our  history,  and  one  in  which 
we  are  paying  a  high  price  in  lives  and 
money  for  a  very  limited  objective.  Simply 
stated,  that  objective  Is  to  persuade  North 
Vietnam  to  withdraw  Its  support  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  thereby  p)ermlt  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  resolve  their  own  prob- 
lems without  outside  Interference. 

From  a  military  standpxjlnt,  our  exp)erl- 
ence  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  has  shown  that 
the  effort  to  win  a  limited  objective  can 
be  more  costly  than  an  all-out  drive  to 
crush  the  enemy,  and  far  less  pwpular  with 
the  public  as  a  whole.  The  blnnt  fact  we 
face  m  this  nuclear  age  Is  that  no  nation 
can  be  rash  enough  to  Insist  on  uncondi- 
tional surrender  without  rxinnlng  the  risk 
of  unconditional   annihilation. 

In  my  view,  the  underlying  cause  of  pub- 
lic criticism  of  the  Armed  Forces  today  Is 
that  the  public  does  not  understand  that 
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our  Armed  Forces  are  Involved  in  a  new 
kind  of  ball  game  They  don't  appreciate  the 
subtleties  that  require  us  to  pull  many  of 
our  punches  while  the  enemy  is  free  to  make 
a  punching  bag  out  of  us. 

That's  one  reason  the  Armed  Forces  wel- 
comed President  NUon's  decision  to  strike 
at  the  enemy's  forward  bases  In  Cambodia. 
It  makes  It  possible  for  us  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  eliminate  some  of  his  op- 
tions—some of  the  advantages  he  previously 
enjoyed.  He  will  still  have  sanctuaries  In 
North  Vietnam  and  In  parts  of  Laos.  But  if 
he  wants  to  thrust  deep  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, he  wiU  now  have  to  do  It  on  terms 
more  favorable  to  our  side. 

But  though  this  action  In  Cambodia  prom- 
ises an  upswing  In  our  prosp)ects  In  Vietnam, 
there  are  many  other  actual  and  potential 
trouble  spots  In  the  world  where  we  could 
be  called  on  to  fight,  or  to  lend  assistance 
to  a  friendly  nation.  At  my  headquarters  In 
Florida,  as  at  General  Woolnoughs  and  Gen- 
eral Mom  vers  headquarters  here  on  the 
Peninsula,  we  are  cxjnstantly  alert  to  such 
a  posslblUty.  And  If  It  should  come,  It  could 
very  possibly  be  another  dirty  UtUe  war  like 
Vietnam  and  equally  unjKipular  with  some 
segments  of  the  American  p-ople. 

As  I  see  it.  then,  the  career  military  man 
must  recognize  that  he  isn't  going  to  be 
particularly  poptUar  with  the  pubUc  as  a 
whole.  We  may  not  always  be  fighting  an 
unpopular  war,  but  the  realities  of  national 
defense  require  that  the  defense  portion  of 
the  annual  budget  remain  fairly  high.  As 
most  of  you  here  realize.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  worth  of  our  nation's  security 
in  dollars  and  cents;  and,  paradoxically,  an 
adequate  defense  establishment  is  necessary 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  many 
of  our  social  and  economic  programs. 

In  that  climate,  then,  what  are  the  re- 
wards   of    mUltary   service? 

First,  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  mas- 
ter the  techniques  of  a  profession  as  broad 
and  as  Intellectual  as  any  in  our  dvlliMtion. 
A  soldier  must  possess  the  usual  military 
virtues— integrity,  courage,  loyalty,  devotion 
to  duty — but  he  must  also  be  versed  In  po- 
litical science,  international  affairs,  econom- 
ics and  world  geography.  He  must  master 
the  most  advanced  equipment  that  our  tech- 
nology can  devise.  He  must  deal  with  people 
of  different  cultural  and  political  back- 
grounds. He  must.  In  short,  devote  himself 
to  the  challenging  task  of  employing  mlU- 
tary  power  primarily  to  preserve  peace. 

The  second  reward  Is  the  opportunity  to 
train  and  prepare  young  men  not  only  for 
military  service  but  for  public  service.  As  I 
mentioned  earUer.  I  see  nothing  really  wrong 
vi-lth  the  younger  generation.  Perhaps  we 
can  say  that  they  are  overly  Imbued  with 
Idealism,  and  therefore  are  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  the  imperfections  In  our  society 
that  most  of  us  have  learned  to  live  with. 
They  are  active  and  vocal  In  espousing  the 
principles  of  liberty.  equaUty.  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  their  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  our  neighbors  at  home  and  around 
the  world.  If  we  can  harness  these  talents 
without  stifling  them,  who  knows  what  we 
may  be  able  to  accomplish? 

The  third,  and  most  important  of  the  re- 
wards of  miUtary  service,  is  the  Inner  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  nation's  safety 
and  well-being  ultimately  depend  on  the 
strength  and  capability  of  Its  Armed  Porcea, 

In  the  words  of  George  Washington,  who 
led  our  Armed  Forces  of  another  day  to 
victory  on  this  Peninsula  and  won  our 
independence: 

•There  U  nothing  so  likely  to  produce 
j)eace  as  to  be  well -prepared  to  meet  an 
enemy." 

And,  that,  ladies  and  genUemen,  is  the 
fundamental  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces 
you  are  honoring  tonight. 

Thank  you. 
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THREE  EDITORIALS  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  across 
the  country,  the  word  is  coming  that 
the  American  people  support  President 
Nixon's  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
despite  the  loud  cries  of  protest  from  a 
small  but  vocal  minority. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  attack  the  enemy 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  Is  also  being 
praised  and  recognized  as  a  valuable, 
necessary  step  toward  the  success  of  Viet- 
namization  and  the  ultimate  withdrawal 
of  all  our  troops. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
three  editorials  from  very  dififerent  parts 
of  the  country — Portland,  Oreg.,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
All  three  offer  support  for  the  President 
and  his  policies,  and  urge  their  readers 
to  voice  this  support. 

The  editorials  follow:  | 

I  Prom  the  Portland   (Oreg.)    Oregonlan, 
May  10,  1970] 
Prxsidknt  Nixon  Puts  It  on  Lini 
This  Is  the  age  of  Instant  tactics.  It  must 
be  so.  for  this  Is  also  the  age  of  Instant  pro- 
test, at  least  In  America  and  In  those  other 
parts  of  the  world  In  which  protest  Is  not 
officially  stifled.  Never  before  has  a  President 
of  the  United  States  been  compelled  to  com- 
mit himself  as  commander  In  chief  of  the 
U.S.    armed   forces    as    President    Nixon   did 
Priday  night. 

The  President  pledged  in  unequivocal 
terms  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June,  with  the  first 
to  come  out  by  the  end  of  this  week.  The  re- 
turn of  150.000  American  troops  from  South- 
east Asia  within  a  year  will  be  completed  as 
announced,  he  said.  "I  believe  It  will  work 
out."  he  added.  "If  it  doesnt,  I'm  to  blame." 
Mr.  Nixon's  candor  and  his  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  demonstrators  during  his 
press  conference  were  reinforced  by  his  early 
morning  appearance  Saturday  to  mingle  with 
antiwar  demonstrators.  His  action  was  In 
marked  contrast  to  his  attitude  toward  simi- 
lar massed  protests  in  the  capital  six  months 
ago  It  was  evidence  that  he  has,  as  Presi- 
dent Nathan  M  Pusey  of  Harvard  University 
said  after  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  Thurs- 
day, "a  deep  understanding  and  sympathy" 
with  the  problems  pace  by  college  ad- 
ministrators dealing  every  day  with  the  ex- 
plosive problems  of  militant  protest. 

But  of  course  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  President's  explicit  answers  to  ques- 
tions Priday  night  would  change  many 
minds.  The  march  on  Washington  was  al- 
ready almost  completed.  Those  who  partici- 
pated were  unquestionably  of  no  mind  to 
be  turned  back  by  any  words  of  Mr.  Nixon 
short  of  abject  capitulation,  not  only  to  the 
Communists  In  Southeast  Asia  but  to  the 
innumerable  demands  of  demonstrators  rang- 
ing through  military,  political,  economic,  and 
ecological  Issues. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  springtime. 
We  are  told  by  those  who  should  know  best. 
the  college  and  university  presidents,  that 
the  dlsenchancement  on  the  campuses  has 
never  been  deeper  and  wider  In  impact  than 
at  present  They  insist  that  It  has  Involved 
many  thousands  of  students  and  faculty 
members  who  personally  abhor  the  tactics 
of  those  who  take  a  public,  militant  role  In 
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protests.  They  are  undoubtedly  correct  In 
their  assessment  of  their  problems  of  ad- 
ministration. 

But  with  all  due  recognition  of  such  prob- 
lems. President  Nixon's  are  immeasurably 
greater.  He  Is  the  President  of  all  of  us,  In- 
cluding those  of  any  age — certainly  a  minor- 
ity— whose  consciences  are  so  bruised  by 
events  and  circumstances  that  they  would 
resort  to  acts  of  despair.  Mr.  Nixon  went  a 
considerable  distance  Friday  night  In  placat- 
ing his  despairing  critics,  much  further  than 
the  critics  can  be  expected  to  grant;  but  he 
did  not  surrender  to  them.  The  great  major- 
ity of  us  can  be  thankful  for  that,  for  to 
follow  the  tactics  or  strategy  of  that  minority 
would  be  devastating  to  the  future  of 
America  and  all  the  world. 


May  28,  1970 


[Prom  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)   News. 

May  15,  1970] 

Mr,  PaismtNT:  We  StrppoRT  You 

The  Birmingham  News  believes  that  the 
majority  of  Alabamlans,  like  this  newspaper, 
would  like  the  President  of  the  United  Stat«s 
to  know  they  stand  behind  him  In  hla  ef- 
forts to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  bring 
about  tranquility  and  {N-ogress  throughout 
this  nation. 

Below,  the  Birmingham  News,  as  a  public 
service,  prints  a  suggested  affirmation  of  sup- 
port which  Alabamlans  may  sign,  if  they  wish. 

This  newspaper  will  be  glad  to  receive  these 
affirmations  and  will  see  that  they  are  per- 
sonally   presented    to    the    President   at   the 
White  House.  Mall  responses  to: 
Support  the  President 
Care  of  the  Birmingham  News 
Birmingham.  Ala.  35202 

Mr.  President:  The  voice  of  strident  pro- 
test and  dissent  has  been  loud  In  America 
In  recent  days  as  organized  minorities — 
sometimes  including  people  openly  dedicated 
to  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  America's 
government  and  society — have  sought  to  per- 
suade you  to  change  policies  with  which  they 
disagree. 

We  respect  the  American  right  to  dissent, 
for  throughout  our  history  honest  dissent  has 
contributed  to  constructive  change.  But  con- 
structive change  must  come  through  lawful, 
consltutlonal  means. 

Flag-burning  is  not  legitimate  dissent: 
rock-throwing  and  buUdlng-bumlng  are  not 
legitimate  expressions  of  dissent — they  are 
criminal  acts,  and  must  be  recognized  and 
treated  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  the  voice  of  the  mob  shouts 
that  It  Is  the  voice  of  the  people. 

We  know  that  you  know  better.  You  have 
seen,  as  we  have  seen,  polls  and  other  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americana  supports  you  in  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  In  case  the  shouts  have  caught  your 
ear  or  the  angry  demonstrations  have  caught 
your  eye  and  you  have  begun  to  wonder  If 
the  mobs  really  DO  represent  the  majority, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that 
the  mobs  do  NOT  represent  us. 

We,  too,  wish  to  see  an  end  to  the  war; 
we  too,  wish  to  see  America's  domestic  prob- 
lems attended  to — the  America  that  has  pro- 
duced incomparably  more  goods  and  more 
weaJth  to  more  people  than  anywhere  else  at 
any  time  In  the  world's  history. 

We  believe  that  those  are  your  goals,  too, 
Mr.  President:  that  the  policies  you  have 
adopted  are  Intended  to  bring  us  to  those 
goals. 

We  believe  that  the  course  advocated  by 
the  mobs — retreat  and  defeat  and  dishonor — 
would  not  bring  peace  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

We  urge  you  to  stand  firm  In  the  course 
you  have  taken.  We  believe  a  majority  of 
other  Americans,  like  the  undersigned,  stand 
with  you  in  this  time  of  testing. 


(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

May  10,  1970) 

Tell  the  President  What  You  Believe 

Have  you  told  your  government  how  you 

feel  about  the  new  situation  In  Cambodia  and 

Vietnam? 

You  should.  It  Is  very  Important  that  you 
do. 

We  offer  you  on  thU  page  a  simple,  effec- 
tive way  to  do  so. 

A  renewed  domestic  campaign  has  begun 
on  a  scale  greater  than  ever,  to  force  an 
Immediate  and  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  peace-at-any-prlce  advocates  are 
bringing  the  pressure  of  their  views  to  bear 
on  Washington  by  every  means  available. 

Our  fear  is  that  this  great  drive  to 
crystalize  public  opinion  will  not  accurately 
reflect  the  views  of  the  American  people. 

Those  who  believe  In  the  government's 
Southeast  Asia  course  should  speak  out.  too. 
We  urge  them  to  do  so. 
President  Nixon  wants  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. He  has  charted  a  course  to  achieve  that 
end  without  risking  the  possibility  of  having 
a  monstrous  bloodbath  of  Innocent  civilians 
on  his  hands. 

Our  support  of  Mr.  Nixon  s  course  Is  un- 
equivocal. 

We  believe  In  his  policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon. 
We  believe  in   the  military  soundness   of 
his  decision  to  wipe  out  the  enemy  nests  on 
the  Cambodian  flank  of  our  troops. 

We  believe  It  is  utterly  Irrational  to  con- 
cede to  an  enemy  a  string  of  sanctuaries 
where  he  is  untouchable. 

We  believe  that  the  destruction  of  those 
enemy  sanctuaries  wUl  hasten  the  success  of 
Vietnamlzatlon. 

We  believe  that  a  failure  to  do  so  would 
have  prolonged  the  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  explosive  situations  else- 
where in  the  world,  particularly  the  Middle 
East  situation,  are  directly  affected  by  the 
American  course  in  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  decisions  of  American  for- 
eign and  military  policy  are  too  vital  to  the 
nation's  safety  to  leave  them  by  default  to 
the  zeal  of  our  college  youth,  idealistic 
though  their  motives  are. 

If  this  Is  also  your  opinion,  please  fill  out 
the  proper  ballot  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
and  mall  it  to  the  White  House. 

We  frankly  seek  to  stimulate  a  response 
from  those  who  support  the  President  but 
do  not  normally  express  themselves. 

The  rules  of  American  public  affairs  wisely 
require,  however,  that  avenues  be  provided 
for  a  free  clash  of  honest  opinions,  so  long 
as  the  opinions  are  expressed  nonvlolently. 
The  refusal  of  too  many  among  us  to  [>ermlt 
an  opposing  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  our  times. 

For  these  reasons  a  ballot  Is  also  supplied 
below  for  those  who  hold  the  opposite  view 
from  ours. 


OVERWORKED  VA  HOSPITAL  PER- 
SONNEL GIVE  COMPASSIONATE 
CARE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
been  conducting  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation during  the  past  5  months  of 
the  VA  medical  program.  Our  investiga- 
tion revealed  a  number  of  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  funding  and  staffing  levels 
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throughout  the  entire  system.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  VA  hospital  system 
has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  private 
sector  hospitals  as  they  have  been  caught 
in  an  impossible  budget  squeeze  between 
higher  medical  costs  and  soaring  work- 
loads. 

The  equipment  in  many  hospitals  is 
outdated  and  the  physical  hospital  fa- 
cilities have  not  been  properly  main- 
tained because  the  available  funds  have 
been  needed  fol*  more  emergent  day-to- 
day operating  needs.  The  staffing  levels 
at  most  hospitals  is  presently  about  one- 
half  of  what  It  should  be.  This  condition 
has  greatly  overburdened  present  VA 
hospital  personnel  many  of  whom  have 
worked  on  their  scheduled  days  off  and 
extra  shifts  when  other  personnel  were 
sick  or  otherwise  unavailable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional interest,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  added  about  $97  million  over  the 
original  budget  requests  submitted  to 
Congress  for  VA  medical  care  in  1970  and 
1971.  These  appropriation  bills  are  now 
in  the  Senate  where  further  efforts  will 
be  made  to  Increase  them  so  as  to  help 
provide  more  funds  for  staffing  relief  and 
other  medical  care  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  lacking 
in  numbers  of  p>ersonnel  has  not  dimin- 
ished the  devotion  and  dedication  of 
most  of  the  120.000  employees  who  min- 
ister care  to  our  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans. To  the  extent  that  their  time  per- 
mitted and  their  energies  sustained 
them,  the  VA  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
hospital  personnel  have  given  the  most 
compassionate  care  possible  with  what 
resources  they  have  had  available  to 
them.  A  typical  example  of  this  came 
to  my  attention  today  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  hos- 
pital from  the  Immediate  family  of  the 
late  'Waldo  Anton,  Sr.,  which  follows: 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
May  21,  1970. 
Administrator, 

Veteran's  Administration  Hospital. 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  the  employees  and  staff  members  who 
contributed  in  any  way  towards  the  care  of 
the  late  Waldo  Anton,  Sr.,  throughout  his 
stay  there. 

The  services  extended  to  him  during  his 
three  months  with  you  were  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  could  expect  or  obtain  any  place 
else,  at  any  price.  The  compassion  and 
warmth  which  everyone  there  demonstrated 
were  so  comforting  to  him.  and  to  all  of  us. 
His  final  days,  as  well  as  his  passing,  were 
much  easier  to  bear  knowing  he  was  with 
friends  and  people  who  cared  far  beyond 
what  their  duties  required.  This  was  very  ob- 
vious to  us  each  time  we  visited. 

We  are  satisfied  that  everything  that  was 
humanly  possible  was  done  for  him.  The 
kindness  and  courtesy  shown  to  all  of  us, 
from  our  Initial  encounter  with  the  admit- 
ting office  and  on  to  the  final  phone  call, 
win  never  be  forgotten.  We.  personally, 
could  not  have  picked  a  finer  or  better 
skilled  group  of  people  than  the  staff  of 
Ward  3  West.  We  hope  to  see  them  all  again 
under  happier  circumstances. 

Please  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  them 
all.  as  well  as  to  the  Catholic  chaplain  who 
was  so  kind. 

Mrs.  Waldo  Anton.  Sr,. 

Mrs.   Lorraine   Anton   Stalet. 

Mrs.  Florence  Anton  Moulton, 

Miss    Phiscilla    Anton, 

Mr.    Waldo   Anton,   Jr. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
inflation  is  plaguing  us  all  today,  it  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  It  Is  In  the 
field  of  medicine.  Moreover,  while  the 
cost  of  medical  care  Is  rising  rapidly,  the 
supply  of  doctors  and  other  trained 
medical  personnel  Is  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
we  can  therefore  expect  an  ever  Increas- 
ing spiral  of  such  costs. 

Even  New  York  City,  which  is  often 
considered  one  of  the  finest  medical 
centers  In  the  world,  has  an  overall 
physician  population  ratio  of  only  278 
doctors  per  100,000  residents.  Yet,  In  the 
poorer  communities  and  ghettos  of  the 
city,  the  ratio  falls  to  as  low  as  10  doc- 
tors per  100,000  residents.  On  a  national 
level,  one  of  every  50  Americans  can- 
not get  a  doctor  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done. 
The  success  of  the  medicare  program  has 
demonstrated  the  need  and  effectiveness 
of  a  nationwide  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Our  colleague,  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths, has  Introduced  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan.  In  which  I  am  today 
joining  her  as  a  cosponsor.  The  bill  re- 
places medicare  with  a  comprehensive 
health  Insurance  program  which  pro- 
vides financial  access  to  medical  care  for 
all  men.  women,  and  children  who  have 
1  year's  residence  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  It  assures  physicians 
continued  adequate  remuneration  and 
provides  them  with  an  incentive  to  keep 
their  patients  In  good  health. 

I  am  Including  at  this  point  a  full 
description  and  summary  of  this  leg- 
islation provided  by  Congresswoman 
Griffiths  : 

Mrs.  ORirrTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  vrtth  cosponsors  a  bill  which 
will  establish  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  under  the  social  security  system. 
and  which  will  give  to  middle  Americans 
those  health  and  medical  benefits  presently 
being  developed  for  the  poor  and  aged,  and 
which  the  wealthy  already  have  simply  be- 
cause they  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

This  bin  would  relieve  State  and  local 
governments  of  health  service  tax  burdens, 
currently  estimated  to  be  about  $7  billion 
annually.  In  addition,  since  this  bill  would 
eliminate  medicare  and  medicaid,  the  $10 
billion  supporting  these  programs  would  be- 
come a\'allable  for  the  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  program. 

The  bin  would  also  preserve  free  choice  of 
physicians:  preserve  traditional  professional 
freedom  of  practice  and  methods  of  payment: 
and  maintain,  Indeed,  utilize  the  authority 
of  local  medical  and  dental  associations  and 
societies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would  make  It 
possible  for  doctors  and  dentists  to  bypass 
time-consuming  business  administration  and 
bookkeeping  functions  and  permit  them  to 
concentrate  on  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
dentistry.  It  recognizee  that  the  business  of 
doctors  is  administering  health  and  medi- 
cal care.  They  should  not  have  to  be  book- 
keepers or  credit  collection  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  Americans  who  incur 
extended  or  serious  Illnesses  and  mishaps 
today,  cannot  afford  to  live.  In  fact,  the  cost 


of  a  major  Illness  Is  such  that  9  out  of  10 
Americans  are  medically  indigent  right  now. 
They  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  costs  of 
care  without  severe  economic  sacrifice. 
Health  expenditures  now  amount  to  (294 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  Na- 
tion. For  some  middle  Americans,  this  means 
spending  from  10  to  25  percent  of  their 
income  on  uncontrollable  health  and  medi- 
cal services.  For  some  middle  American  fam- 
ilies, of  course  it  Is  even  more,  while  for 
some,  it  Is  less. 

At  the  same  time,  middle  Americans  are 
Bupp>ortlng  health  care  for  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  income  tax  system  gives  them 
little  credit  for  doing  so.  Current  tax  deduc- 
tions for  medical  expenses  favor  the  rich, 
simply  because  they  can  afford  large  expendi- 
tures for  health  care  and  therefore  receive 
large  tax  deductions  for  them.  The  fact  Is, 
the  more  they  spend,  the  more  they  get  back. 
Middle  Americans,  though,  find  that  while 
their  medical  expenses  consume  a  propor- 
tionately large  share  of  their  Income,  a  tax 
deduction,  while  welcome,  Is  still  an  un- 
affordable  luxury. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  this  regressive 
feature  In  health  care  tax  deductions  and 
remove  the  burden  of  supporting  a  major 
share  of  the  Nation's  health  costs  from  the 
backs  of  hard-working  middle  American  wage 
and  salary  earners,  who  are  paying  for  health 
care  at  all  costs,  for  all  p>eople. 

It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  we  face  a 
crisis  in  health  care.  Symptomatic  of  the 
stress  In  the  health  delivery  system  Is  the 
recent  outpouring  of  books  dealing  with  the 
problem.  Recently  published  books  such  as 
"The  Doctors"  by  Martin  Gross;  "The  Trou- 
bled Calling,  Crisis  in  the  Medical  Establish- 
ment" by  Sellg  Oreenberg:  "Medicine  in 
Transition"  by  Dr.  lago  Goldstein:  "Ferment 
In  Medicine"  by  Dr.  Richard  Magraw;  "The 
Coming  Revolution  In  Medicine"  by  Dr. 
David  Rutsteln;  "Professional  Power  and 
American  Medicine"  by  Alton  Tayack;  and 
"Hospital  Regulation:  Dilemma  of  Public 
Policy"  by  Anne  R.  Somers. 

More  and  more  articles  are  being  publlsE?d 
in  magazines  and  periodicals  about  the  crisis. 
On  July  10.  1969.  Secretary  Finch  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  stated: 

"This  Nation  Is  faced  with  a  breakdown  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care  unless  immediate 
concerted  action  Is  taken  by  government  and 
the  private  sector." 

So  there  is  little  dispute,  today,  as  to  "na- 
ture of  the  health  care  crisis.  The  health 
delivery  system.  Itself,  is  sick.  Those  who  have 
expertise  with  regard  to  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  services  stress  that  Increase 
medical  knowledge  with  resulting  specializa- 
tion of  function  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  growth  of  organization  or  a  financing 
system  that  will  jjermlt  equal  opportunity 
of  access  to  the  system.  The  result  has  been 
fragmentation  of  services  with  no  well-de- 
fined point  of  entry  into  the  system  by  the 
consumer-patient. 

Sjrmptoms  of  the  breakdown  are  many.  I 
'ntend  to  cite  only  a  few,  the  first  of  which 
emphasizes  concern  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic over  the  runaway  escalation  of  health  care 
costs. 

The  Inflationary  facts  of  health  services  are 
astonishing.  The  Nation's  spending  for 
health  reached  $60.3  billion  In  fiscal  1969. 

Per  capita  health  expenditures  rose  11  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1969.  as  compared  to  fiscal  1968. 
Public  outlays  for  health  rose  nearly  15  per- 
cent In  1  year.  Payments  for  hospital  care 
Increased  17  percent  In  1  year  and  reached 
a  total  of  »22.5  bUllon  In  fiscal  1969.  The 
American  Hospital  Association  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Hovise  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  the  average  dally  room  rate 
would  rise  to  nearly  $100  a  day  by  1973.  Dally 
room  charges  already  exceed  tltX)  a  day  in 
some  of  our  teaching  hospitals.  Expenditures 
for  physicians'  services  also  rose  9  percent  for 
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fiscal  1969  over  the  prior  year.  The  Decem- 
ber 8.  1969,  Issue  of  "Medical  Ecoaomlcs" 
predicts  that  ^roes  receipts  of  private  physi- 
cians win  average  "at  least  10  percent 
higher"  for  calendar  year  1969  as  compared 
to  1968, 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  health  care  has 
absorbed  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
gross  national  product.  In  1950.  health  ex- 
penditures accounted  for  4.6  percent  of  the 
GNP.  In  1960.  5.3  percent  and  In  1969.  6.7 
percent.  In  fact.  If  health  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  absorb  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
the  gross  national  product  at  the  same  rate 
as  has  occurred  In  recent  years,  by  the  year 
2077.  108  years  from  now.  health  expendi- 
tures will  consume  the  entire  gross  national 
product  leaving  nothing  for  food,  clothing, 
or  shelter. 

What  are  we  getting  for  our  money?  In 
relation  to  huge  health  expenditures,  the 
United  States  is  faring  rather  poorly  In  com- 
parison with  other  countries  In  the  Western 
World.  Exorbitant  costs  and  expenditures  are 
begetting  Inadequate  results  and  Inferior 
services.  Objective  statistical  measurements 
of  Infant  mortality,  maternal  mortality,  and 
life  expectancy  not  only  show  we  rank  below 
most  other  Western  countries,  but  that  our 
relative  position  has  been  declining.  In  1964. 
the  United  States  ranked  16th  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  In  Infant  mortality. 
However.  In  1950.  the  United  States  ranked 
sixth  and  in  1960  the  United  States  ranked 
11th.  Maternal  mortality  rates — the  percent- 
age of  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth — show 
the  United  States  to  be  llth  place.  With  re- 
gard to  life  expectancy,  the  United  States 
ranks  18th  for  males  and  llth  for  females. 

Significantly,  all  of  the  countries  that 
rank  ahead  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  these  objective  health  Indices  have 
a  national  health  program  which  either  pro- 
vides or  finances  health  services  for  the  vast 
majority  of  their  citizens.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  these  countries  are  providing 
health  services  to  their  respective  popula- 
tions at  a  lower  per  capita  cost  than  in  the 
United  States  For  example,  in  1965,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  estimated 
that  the  United  Kingdom  spent  4.2  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  health.  In 
that  year,  the  corresponding  U.S.  expendi- 
ture was  5  9  percent  of  the  GNP. 

The  questions  we  must  ask  are: 

Why  has  American  medicine  failed  to  live 
up  to  Its  potential? 

Why  is  it  not  the  best  In  the  world? 

The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  that  we  have  a 
system  of  20th  century  technology  shackled 
to  a  19th  century  organizational  pattern  and 
attitudes. 

First,  physicians  seek  to  maximize  their  fi- 
nancial return  to  the  time  and  effort  they 
must  expend  to  provide  care.  In  short,  they 
are  human  beings  with  the  same  needs  and 
interest'!  as  other  human  beings.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  their  Integrity  nor  their  com- 
passion to  suggest  that  other  things  being 
equal,  they  will  choose  to  practice  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  maximize  their  Incomes. 
There  is  a  grain  of  truth,  though,  in  the 
cry  of  young  medical  students  heard  recent- 
ly: "Hip!  Hip!  Hippocrates.  Up  with  service. 
Down  with  fees!" 

Idealism,  though,  however  necessary  and 
commendable  It  Is,  is  not  enough.  We  need 
to  change  the  incentive  system  in  manner 
which  wlU  reward  efficiency  and  penalize 
Inefficiency  and  outright  fee-inflationary 
practices. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  physician  is 
financially  rewarded  in  proportion  to  his  pa- 
tient's Immediate  malady.  Instead,  we  must 
give  the  doctor  a  financial  sUke  in  keeping 
the  patient  In  good  health  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  Such  a  system  would  financially 
penalize  unnecessary  hospitalization;  un- 
necessary surgery;  and  tuinecessary  medical 
services.  Reward  would  be  based  on  efficiency 
and  quality  care. 
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So  the  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  is 
designed  to  accomplish  far  more  than  sim- 
ply paying  for  health  services.  Our  experience 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  program 
has  amply  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  hav- 
ing the  Oovernment  underwrite  the  cost  of 
health  care  largely  determined  by  the  pro- 
viders. But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  two  programs  have  substantially 
helped  some  38  million  Americans.  This  bill 
would  not  only  contain  the  rising  costs 
of  health  care  within  the  limits  of  the  6.7 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  we 
are  now  spending,  but  It  also  has  the  po- 
tential of  actually  reducing  cost  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  ONP  over  the  years. 

How  Is  cost  control  achieved?  It  is  ac- 
complished by  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contract  for  health,  hospital,  and  den- 
tal services  with  organized  groups  of  physi- 
cians, with  hospitals  and  with  groups  of 
dentists.  Contractual  relations  between  free 
parties  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  private  enter- 
prise business  and  Industrial  system.  It  is 
a  time-tested  system  in  the  health  field  as 
well. 

For  over  two  decades,  the  prepaid  group 
practice  plans — which  might  be  regarded  as 
mini-national  plans — such  as  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  health  plan  have  contracted  with 
medical  groups  for  comprehensive  health 
services.  These  contracts  place  the  medical 
group  under  a  budget.  The  budget  Is  liberal. 
If  the  cost  of  providing  services  is  actually 
less  than  the  amount  stipulated  In  the  con- 
tract, the  physicians  receive  a  bonus  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  more  efficiently 
the  medical  group  provides  services,  the  more 
they  make  in  monetary  rewards. 

The  cost  savings  achleveable  under  the 
contract  system  are  nothing  short  of  spec- 
tacular. For  example,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  studied  the 
Kaiser  plan  in  depth.  The  Commission's  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Kaiser  plan  provided  as 
good  or  better  care  than  was  available  in  the 
general  community  at  from  20  to  30  per- 
cent less  cost. 

In  addition  to  Kaiser,  all  other  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  have  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  reducing  hospitalization  and 
the  number  of  surgical  procedures.  A  recent 
study  of  the  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  showed  the  group  practice  pre- 
payment plans  had  but  one-half  the  number 
of  non-maternity  hospital  days  per  1.000 
subscribers,  as  the  alternate  coverage.  Fed- 
eral employees  have  a  choice,  from  among 
five  different  tjrpes  of  coverages,  including 
an  Indemnity  plan  and  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield.  The  group  practice  prepayment  plans 
also  had  42  percent  fewer  surgical  proce- 
dures than   Blue  Cross-Blue   Shield. 

Our  bill  does  not  abolish  the  fee-for-serv- 
ice  system  and  I  specifically  allow  for  it; 
but  only  under  conditions  which  would  pro- 
vide effective  cost  control.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  could  not  only  con- 
tract for  medical  services  with  organized 
medical  groups,  but  with  local  State  and 
county  medical  societies  as  well.  Where 
physicians  in  a  county  desired  to  be  reim- 
bursed on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis,  the  medical 
society  could  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  services.  The  physician- 
members  of  the  medical  society  would, 
therefore,  be  assuming  group  responsibility 
for  providing  services  within  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  However,  distribution  of  the 
money  among  members  would  be  determined 
by  the  group.  The  Federal  Government 
would  have  no  concern  nor,  in  fact,  would 
promulgate  no  regulations  dealing  with  com- 
pensation of  individual  physicians. 

This  bill  does,  however,  require  that  where 
a  medical  society  does  assume  responsibility 
for  delivering  medical  services,  it  must  es- 
tablish a  system  of  peer  review  and  admm- 
istratlon  procedures  to  assure  beneficiaries 
that  the  care  they  receive  Is  of  optimal  qual- 
ity. The  medical  society  would  receive  a  6 
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percent  bonus  payment  to  cover  their  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  providing  this 
service. 

This  reimbursement  method  Is  time  tested. 
The  San  Joaquin  Medical  Foundation  was 
established  in  1954  and  makes  good  use  of 
the  self-policing  concept.  Last  year  the  San 
Jo.iquln  Medical  Foundation  contracted  with 
the  State  of  California  to  provide  medical 
services  to  medicaid  ellgibles.  .^t  the  end  of 
the  year  the  foundation  returned  $200,000  to 
the  State  of  California.  Quite  a  contrast  to 
those  few  who  were  able  to  twist  the  pro- 
gram Into  a  get-rich-quick  scheme. 

Under  our  bill,  the  medical  society  or  a 
foundation  organized  by  the  medical  society 
would  not  be  required  to  refund  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  If  physicians  cur- 
tail unnecessary  hospitalization,  unnecessary 
surgery;  and  use  paramedical  personnel  more 
effectively.  I  feel  they  should  be  rewarded 
for  their  efforts  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
Government,  we  should  be  interested  in  a 
fair  contract  at  a  fair  price.  If  care  is  ren- 
dered more  efficiently,  then  efficiency  should 
be  rewarded. 

A  refinement  to  the  San  Joaquin  concept 
Is  the  Physicians  Association  of  Clackamas 
County  in  Oregon.  Here  the  medical  society 
contracted  with  the  State  of  Oregon  to  pro- 
vide not  only  medical  services,  but  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  paying  for  hospital  and 
pharmacy  services  as  well.  This  introduces  a 
concept  approaching  that  of  comprehensive 
group  practice  plans,  where  the  plan  assumes 
responsibility  for  providing  all  services  re- 
quired by  the  patient. 

Comprehensive  payments  for  comprehen- 
sive services  offer  the  greatest  hope  for  con- 
taining medical  costs,  because  the  health 
plan  gains  financially  whenever  the  patient's 
medical  needs  are  met  by  a  less  expensive 
form  of  treatment.  Only  when  pajTnents 
cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  medical  needs. 
Is  the  physician  free  to  substitute  less  costly 
outpatient  services  for  Inpatient  services: 
less  costly  nursing  home  services  for  hospital 
services:  and  less  costly  home  health  services 
for  nursing  home  care. 

This  bill  would,  therefore,  provide  incen- 
tives for  medical  and  dental  groups,  county 
medical  societies,  hospitals  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
comprehensive  health  senlces  under  a  single 
contract.  The  incentive  Is  a  5-percent  extra 
allowance  when  any  of  the  above  organiza- 
tions indicate  an  Interest  in  providing  com- 
prehensive care.  I  would  Uke  to  add,  that 
only  under  a  system  of  comprehensive  pay- 
ments for  comprehensive  services,  can  an 
organization  really  plan,  program  and  bud- 
get their  income  and  expenses  and  make 
effective  use  of  systems  analysis. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  would  achieve 
a  most  desirable  result:  physicians,  dentists, 
and  hospitals  would  be  assured  of  adequate 
remtmeratlon  whether  they  practice  In  a 
poverty  or  affluent  area;  in  the  city  or  In 
the  country.  For  there  Is  an  urban-rural  Im- 
balance In  the  availability  of  doctor  care  In 
the  countryside,  over  412.000  people  In  U5 
counties  scattered  through  23  States  do  not 
have  access  to  a  physician  at  all.  One  out 
of  50  Americans  cannot  get  a  doctor  under 
any  circumstance. 

So  the  imbalance  Is  not  only  between 
urban  and  rural  areas — appalling  as  that 
Is — but  between  poor  and  affluent  areas  with- 
in cities. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law.  we  would 
certainly  witness  a  migration  of  physicians 
from  the  "overdoctored"  areas  to  the  "under- 
doctored"  areas  of  the  United  States,  since 
the  money  will  be  there,  whether  the  area 
is  rural  or  poor  or  affluent.  Our  bill,  then, 
would  motivate  doctors  to  serve  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  community's  wealth,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  people's  need  for  health  care 
in  the  area. 

Most  Importantly,  this  bill  would  stimu- 
late the  development  of  Improved  health  de- 
livery systems  so   that  the  quality   of  care 


and  the  efficiency  by  which  It  is  delivered 
would  be  Improved.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
resolve  the  principal  problem  we  face  to- 
day; namely,  a  sophisticated  20th  century 
technology  shackled  to  19th  century  cr- 
ganizational  patterns. 

This  bin  would  not  only  provide  fres 
choice  of  primary  physician,  but  also  allow 
beneficiaries  free  choice  of  health  delivery 
systems — solo  or  group  practice.  Moreover, 
beneficiaries  would  choose  their  personal 
physician  when  they  were  well  and  not 
under  the  stress  of  Illness 

Physicians  would  be  guaranteed  that  there 
would  be  no  Interference  with  the  clinical 
practice  of  medicine.  They  would  be  free 
to  participate  or  not  to  participate  In  the 
national  health  insurance  pro^.xm.  Partic- 
ipation could  be  on  either  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis.  In  fact,  physicians  would 
have  the  greatest  professional  freedom  they 
have  ever  known.  With  the  framework  of 
a  budget,  they  would  be  able  to  establish 
their  own  methods  of  compensation.  They 
could,  if  they  so  choose,  eliminate  all  paper- 
work in  connection  with  claims  and  concen- 
trate on  that  which  they  were  so  magnlfi- 
centlv  trained  to  do;  Practice  medicine.  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill  will  enlist  significant 
support  from  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Let  me  turn,  now,  to  the  benefits  our  bill 
will  pro\ide: 

First.  Coverage  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  1  year  or  more. 

Second.  Comprehensive  health  benefits. 
Including  hospitalization,  as  required  and 
without  limits;  physician  services.  Includ- 
ing surgery,  subject  to  a  small  S2  cost  shar- 
ing charge  per  visit  after  the  first  visit;  pre- 
ventive care  and  physical  examinations, 
nursing  home  care  as  required  and  with- 
out limits,  home  health  services  subject  to 
to  a  $2  charge  per  visit  and  rehabilitation 
services. 

Third.  Comprehensive  dental  services  for 
all  children  under  age  16  subject  to  a  $2 
cost  sharing  charge  per  visit  after  the  first 
visit.  DenUl  examinations  and  prophylaxis 
provided  at  no  cost  to  the  patient. 

Fourth.  Eye  care  including  an  allowance 
for  eyeglasses  and  frames. 

Fifth.  Prescription  drugs. 

These  benefits  would  be  financed  under 
the  social  security  program.  Employers  would 
pay  3  percent  of  payroll,  employees  1  percent 
of  pajToU,  and  the  Federal  Government  would 
match  the  employer  contribution  from  gen- 
eral revenues.  Employer  taxes  are  higher  than 
employee  taxes  to  take  Into  account  that 
employers  are  now  paying  the  entire  cost 
of  most  employee  health  insurance  benefit 
programs.  If  the  employer  contributions  were 
less  than  3  percent,  some  employers  would 
enjoy  a  windfall.  In  the  sense  that  their 
contribution  would  be  less  than  their  current 
payments  into  voluntary  health  Insurance 
programs.  TTie  Federal  contribution  would 
not  be  much  more  than  current  Federal, 
State,  and  local  combined  expenditures  for 
health  services.  Thus,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  relieving  the  tax  burden  of 
State  and  local  government  for  health 
services. 

If  this  bin  Is  enacted,  the  United  States 
could  rank  first  among  all  nations,  in  pro- 
viding high-quality  health  care  at  reasonable 
cost  for  all  people.  In  my  opinion,  the  na- 
tional medical  and  health  crisis  can  only 
be  resolved  through  a  national  comprehen- 
sive health  Insurance  program,  with  com- 
prehensive financing. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  make  health 
care  for  all  Americans  In  all  income  levels 
a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  a  matter  of 
privilege  or  pity. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  just 
recommended  that  fees  be  established  for 
doctors.   We   reject   this  solution  and   offer 
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this  bill  as  a  better  means  of  better  health 
for  every  American  at  a  lower  cost;  with  the 
traditional  rights  of  American  medics  guar- 
anteed. 

National  health  insurance  is  an  old  idea, 
but  a  "Now"  solution.  Its  hour  has  arrived. 


FAITH  IN  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mi'.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Nixon's  decision  to  invade  Cambodia,  a 
heretofore  neutral  nation,  without  con- 
sulting Congress  reaped  a  harvest  of 
outrage. 

Student  and  nonstudent  protests, 
marches  on  Washington  and  other  large 
cities,  and  unfortunately  the  deaths  of 
several  young  Americans,  all  struck  our 
country  in  less  than  2  weeks. 

The  President's  Cambodian  adventure 
left  few  noncommitted.  Either  you  be- 
lieved he  was  right  or  you  were  shocked, 
outraged,  and  appalled  at  the  actions  of 
the  man  who  promised  to  end  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  few  positive  effects  to  come 
out  of  the  President's  Cambodian  plan  is 
the  apparent  politicization  of  thousands 
of  college  students,  many  of  whom  until 
the  Cambodian  announcement  had  not 
bothered  to  register  their  agreement,  dis- 
agreement, or  concern  with  the  decisions 
of  big  Government. 

Rising  in  opposition,  in  unison,  and  in 
numbers,  over  the  President's  decision, 
these  students  by  the  thousands,  have 
come  to  Washington  and  lobbied  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  the  war 
issue. 

These  young  people  have  publically 
pledged  themselves  to  work  within  the 
rules  of  elected  Government.  They  have, 
made  promises  to  continue  their  dialog 
with  official  Washington  up  to  and 
through  the  November  elections,  where 
they  hope  to  unseat  through  hard,  ardu- 
ous campaigning  those  public  officials 
who  support  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  recently 
filled  an  entire  editorial  page  with  letters 
from  some  of  these  yoimg  men  and 
women. 

I  think  the  sincerity  and  conscien- 
tiousness contained  in  the  letters,  and 
the  Post-Gazette's  editorial  comments, 
are  commendable.  I  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  my  colleagues: 
Patth  in  Democracy 
The  extent  and  depth  of  student  concern 
over  the  disturbing  state  of  national  affairs 
is  dramatically  Illustrated  by  letters  from 
young  people  published  on  this  page  today. 
In  taking  the  time  and  effort  to  express  their 
views,  the  letter  writers  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
tacitly  testifying  to  the  quality  of  their 
citizenship  and.  on  the  other  hand,  using 
one  of  their  democratic  rights  to  Influence 
the  government. 

The  activities  described  by  the  letter 
writers  indicate  that  students  are  involving 
themselves  in  an  unprecedented  fashion  in 
lobbying,  in  political  campalging,  in  com- 
municating their  views  and  in  extracurric- 
ular education  on  public  affairs.  These  are 
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all  constructive  forms  of  political  action 
directed  toward  changing  the  course  of  na- 
tional policies  that  the  students  are  so 
troubled  by.  In  exercising  their  rights  to 
write  and  speak  freely,  to  peaceably  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  redress 
of  grievances,  the  students  are  showing  a 
commendable  faith  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Their  voices  should  be  heeded. 

PrrrsBtmoHEKS  at  DASTMOtrrH 

Of  course  P-G  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  ominous  and  shocking  facts  of  the 
past  weeks  .  .  . 

At  Dartmouth  our  energies  found  a  con- 
structive channel.  Dartmouth  President 
John  Kemeny  announced  classes  for  the 
week  would  be  suspended  for  a  period  of 
"Institutional  soul-searching";  within  24 
hours  several  centers  of  action,  supported 
by  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  students,  had 
been  formed,  [Including]  the  CPW  (Contin- 
uing Presence  in  Washington),  which  alms 
to  mobilize  the  opinions  of  concerned  tax- 
paying  citizens  of  voting  age  by  enabling 
them  to  travel  to  Washington  to  lobby  for 
peace  until  the  Indochinese  war  Is  com- 
pletely over. 

We  would  Uke  to  stress  to  those  back 
home  In  the  Pittsburgh  area  that  all  Is 
not  violence — constructive  movements  at 
Dartmouth  and  throughout  the  country  are 
under  way  .  .  . 

Also  we  strongly  suggest  that  Pittsburgh 
area  residents  write  (and  even  better,  visit) 
Senators  Scott  and  Schwelker  and  their  dis- 
trict representatives,  opposing  Nixon's  pres- 
ent policy  and  supporting  the  McGovem- 
Godell -Hatfield  proposal. 

K.  C.  Hats, 
Oeorge  Capiwin, 
j.  hottskr. 

Sanford  PERGTTSOIiI, 
J.  AlXMEKSINGER 

Pittsburgh  Students  at  Dartmouth. 
Hanover,  N.H. 


STUDENTS  Now  Ready  To  Die 

I  am  a  student  In  my  second  year  at 
Smith  College  and  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
those  who  are  not  students,  of  the  reason 
for  our  vote — passed  by  78  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  and  supported  by  the  faculty 
and  administration — to  join  the  nation- 
wide strike.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is 
that  this  strike  Is  by  no  means  an  envaslon 
of  work — provisions  have  been  made  for 
later  completion  of  course  work  and  exams; 
rather,  it  Is  the  only  effective  way  for  us 
as  a  very  large  body  of  concerned  citizens 
In  this  nation  to  express  our  very  real 
concern  .  .  . 

We  are  not  striking  against  the  univer- 
sities; we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
centration of  enthusiastic  people  in  an  In- 
stitution which  provides  the  facilities  and 
literature  which  we  must  utilize  to  educate 
ourselves  about  the  appalling  events  occur- 
ring as  a  result  of  government  policy.  When 
blacks  are  persecuted  for  their  political  be- 
liefs, when  the  only  way  to  "end"  the  war  Is 
to  expand  It,  when  four  students  are  mur- 
dered by  the  National  Guard — when  events 
such  as  these  occur  in  this  country,  then  the 
very  least  we  can  do  Is  to  direct  our  ac- 
tivities, at  once  and  on  an  organized  man- 
ner, to  the  Immediate  end  of  these  atrocities 
being  committed  in  our  names  .  .  . 

All  we  who  strike  ask  of  you  is  not  to 
condemn  us.  Think,  question,  leam  why  we 
are  so  upset  that  we  commit  ourselves  to 
action  which  could  well  affect  our  entire  lives. 
But  for  us,  the  realization  comes  that  our 
lives  are  already  affected  when.  If  we  dissent, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  die. 

We  strike  now,  we  coordinate  our  energies 
now,  and  for  three  weeks,  and  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  for  however  long  It  takes  us  to  cure 
this  country's  disease.  This  Is  not  Just  a  col- 
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lege  strike:  already  we  are  working  wUh 
unions,  wuh  poUilclans,  with  concerned  peo- 
ple across  the  country  to  organize  our  ac- 
tivities in  attempting  to  end  the  Injustice 
which  has  become  too  much  a  part  of  daily 
lives.  This  Is  not  Just  a  strike  until  the  end 
of  the  term — It  Is  the  beginning  of  our  com- 
mitment, a  pledge  which  will  continue  and 
grow  as  we  leave  the  campus  and  continue 
our  work  In  the  community.  We  are  dis- 
turbed, we  are  frustrated  and  we  use  the  only 
means  we  have  of  effectively  expressing  our 
fears:  we  strike.  I  pray  to  whatever  Is  human 
la  you  that  you  are  with  us. 

Connie  Oi.rvzB. 
Sewickley 

Business  Stttdents  Against  the  Wab 

We  at  Northwestern  University  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  as  future  members 
of  the  corporate  world,  no  longer  can  sit  Idly 
by  and  tacitly  approve  repression  of  rational 
and  non-violent  dissent 

We  have  organized  MBAs  for  action  be- 
cause, during  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
become  increasingly  disturbed  by  escalation 
of  the  war  In  Indochina,  the  tragic  killings  at 
Kent  State  and  the  alarming  polarization  of 
public  opinion  The  time  has  come  for  each 
of  us  to  express  our  individual  commitment. 
to  make  our  concern  clear,  and  to  organize 
for  combined  action  with  the  business 
community. 

We  plan  to  organize  the  local  business  com- 
munity in  a  concerted  effort  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Cambodian  situation, 
and  to  organize  concerned  business  students 
into  a  viable  and  constructive  force  for 
change.  We  will  be  working  for  specific  legis- 
lation as  well  as  dlsctisslng  Issues  and  alter- 
native solutions. 

Tills  response  is  to  an  urgent  situation 
In  America.  We  are  committed  to  a  contin- 
uing campaign  which  is  not  a  movement 
of  violence,  nor  is  It  orchestrated  by  stereo- 
type radicals.  Rather,  it  is  an  expression  by 
a  group  of  diverse  people,  sharing  a  com- 
mon sentiment  for  action,  peace,  and  Im- 
provement of  our  society. 

We  urge  businessmen  and  business  stu- 
dents around  the  nation  to  Join  our  cause 
for  a  better  America. 

C8A1GE  D.  Johnson. 
Roger  P.  Rcttenberg, 
Thomas  W.  Brock, 

WnXIAM    J.    HOWAKO, 

John  D.  Weil. 
evanston,  111,. 

Area  Strikers  at  Smith  College 

We  are  students  from  the  Pittsburgh  area 
attending  Smith  College  In  Northhampton, 
Mass  On  May  5,  Smith  Joined  the  National 
Student  Strike.  We  are  writing  to  explain 
the  reasons  behind  this  peaceful  strike  at 
Smith  and  to  ask  for  your  support. 

The  past  weeks  have  been  marked  by  an 
Increase  In  domestic  repression  and  by  the 
United  States  intervention  in  Cambodia.  We 
feel  that  Nixon's  actions,  which  are  of  un- 
certain constitutionality,  can  only  lead  to  in- 
creased expansion  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  strike  Is  not  directed  against  the  aca- 
demic community  or  Its  ends.  Rather,  It  Is  a 
reordering  of  our  priorities  In  an  attempt  to 
educate  ourselves  in  the  backgrounds  and 
incidences  of  violations  of  Justice  and  hu- 
mam  life  here  and  abroad.  Hence  a  cessation 
of  normal  academic  activity  for  three  weeks, 
so  that  armed  with  facts,  rather  than  emo- 
tionalism, we  can  direct  ourselves  toward 
community  action.  If  the  Integrity  and  use- 
fulness of  Smith  or  any  other  educational 
Institution  are  to  be  preserved,  we  mtist  act 
to  maintain  or  create  a  society  which  foeters 
them. 

It  Is  time  for  everyone   to  act  In  a  con- 
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structlve  manner  to  peaceably  bring  about 
change  In  our  nation's  policies.  We  call  on 
you  to  consider  the  Issues,  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  peace  and  freedom,  and  to 
act  upon  that  commitment.  As  part  of  that 
commitment  to  action,  we  urge  you  to  con- 
tact your  local  congressmen  to  express  your 
views. 

PiTTSBuaGH  Area  Stctdents. 
Marsie    Berg    '70.    Marlene    Morgan    '72 
Martha    Cathcart    "70,    Connie    Oliver 
'72.    Janan    Prledlander    '70,    Deborah 
Pord    '73.    Madeline    Lord    '70,    Nancy 
Hutchinson     "73,    Maggl    Muslco     "71. 
Augusta  Molnar  ■73.  Margaret  San  Fl- 
Uppo   '71.   Margie   Oliver   '73.   Barbara 
Graham  '72.  Margie  Stetson  '73.  Helen 
Heard   '72.  Kathy  Toomey   '73,  Judith 
Joseph   '72,  Catharine  Wagner   '73. 
Urges  Respect  roR  Bill  of  Rights 
I  am  writing  as  a  responsible  citizen  of  the 
Pittsburgh   area   and   country,  as  well   as  a 
student  at  a  "striking"  college.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  Increasing  use  of  violence 
by   members  of  both   ends  of  the  political 
spectriun.  The  present  crisis  In  this  country, 
manifested   both   at  home   and  abroad,  has 
convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  devoting 
my    time   and    energies    to   achieving   a   sig- 
nificant change  In  present  g^ovemment  pol- 
icy concerning:  U.S.  Involvement  in  South- 
east    Asia:      the     political     repression     of 
dissenters;  and  war-related  research  on  col- 
lege campuses. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim  I  have 
Joined  the  National  Student  Strike  as  have 
a  majority  of  the  students  and  faculty  In  my 
college  community.  I  must  stress  that  we  are 
not  striking  against  education,  nor  do  we 
condone  or  participate  In  violent  dissent.  It 
Is  not  our  aim  to  shut  down  the  school,  but 
rather.  In  cooperation  with  our  faculty  and 
administrators  to  educate  ourselves  and 
others  In  the  political  realities  of  this  domes- 
tic and  International  crisis. 

In  view  of  recent  events  such  as  the  an- 
nounced escalation  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  tragedy  which  occurred  at  Kent 
State,  we  feel  that  we  must  commit  ourselves 
not  only  to  Ideas,  but  also  to  immediate 
action. 

Our  present  activities  Include  workshops, 
lectures,  discussions  with  clergy  and  civic 
groups,  canvassing,  petitioning,  and  commu- 
nicating with  our  senators,  congressmen  and 
other  public  officials. 

I  urge  you  to  see  beyond  the  actions  of  a 
violent  few  and  carefully  examine  the  Issues 
above,  discuss  them;  and  accept  striking 
students  as  thoughtful  Individuals  who  are 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
I  further  urge  you  to  Join  In  our  struggle  to 
end  the  war  and  to  end  {>oUtlcaI  repression 
of  those  citizens  expressing  views  contrary  to 
those  of  the  present  administration.  Specifi- 
cally. I  wish  to  stress  the  Importance  of  urg- 
ing our  elected  ofBclafe  to  support  the  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  Senators  Goodell, 
McGovem.  Cranston.  Hughes,  and  Hatfield 
to  end  funding  of  the  present  military 
campaign. 

I  further  Implore  you  to  respect  our  efforts 
and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  all  IndlviclTJals — 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  age — "Peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances"  (Bill  of  Rights, 
1791). 

Betst   Worthman. 
Wellesley  College,  Class  of  1970. 
Welleslet,  Mass. 

KzNT  Studknt  Against  Stsiks 

I  am  a  student  at  Kent  SUte.  Despite  what 
has  happened  there — as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  students  and  the  National 
Guard,  I  want  to  return  to  class.  I  disagree 
with  Nixon's  move  to  Cambodia,  but,  I  can- 
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not  see  how  student  strikes  are  going  to 
help.  In  fact.  I  can  only  see  that  they  will 
hurt  and  they  will  hurt  us.  the  students,  by 
having  to  forfeit  our  education. 

If  members  of  Congress  and  those  In  Wash- 
ington have  decided  to  listen,  why  not  have 
them  come  to  our  campuses  and  converse 
with  them.  Why  Is  there  any  need  to  close 
down  colleges,  deny  ourselves  of  an  educa- 
tion? We  can  accomplish  the  same  things 
by  keeping  classes  In  session  and  speaking 
with  members  of  the  college  and  the  govern- 
ment administration  through  organized 
meetings  and  when  possible,  organized 
peaceful  demonstrations  and  moratoriums. 

I  am  asking  fellow  students  to  seriously 
consider  the  benefits,  if  any,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  student  strikes  before 
participating  In  them. 

NOREEN    FRTE. 

Pittsburgh. 


REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  L.  OT- 
TINGER  POLLS  THE  25TH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OP  NEW 
YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  polled  the  voters  of  my  con- 
gressional district  on  a  variety  of  im- 
portant issues  facing  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

In  line  with  my  usual  practice.  I  mailed 
two  copies  of  the  questionnaire  to  each 
business  and  home  in  the  district,  and 
the  response  has  been  gratifying.  More 
than  40.000  have  been  returned,  and  I 
have  had  a  team  of  Westchester  students 
who  attend  college  in  Washington  tabu- 
late the  results  which  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  coUeagues. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
25th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
is  for  an  early  end  to  the  Indochina  war, 
the  withdrawal  of  American  combat  per- 
sonnel from  Laos,  and  for  continued  sup- 
port of  Israel  in  the  face  of  Arab  bel- 
ligerence and  refusal  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement. My  constituents  also  cast  their 
vote  for  an  all -volunteer  Army,  for  de- 
emphasis  on  new  weapons  deployment 
during  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
with  Russia,  and  for  cutbacks  in  Amer- 
ican troop  strength  in  Europe. 

Further,  the  people  of  Westchester 
Coimty  approve  of  a  mass  transit  trust 
fund  and  believe  that  the  aviation  indus- 
try should  finance  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. Great  alarm  over  the  state  of  the 
economy  is  expressed,  along  with  support 
for  wage-price  controls  as  one  remedy. 

The  most  one-sided  responses  came  in 
answer  to  questions  on  the  environment 
and  pollution,  however,  reflecting  the 
widespread  concern  over  these  matters  in 
my  district.  Approval  is  overwhelmingly 
registered  for  new  laws,  more  funding, 
stronger  enforcement  of  existing  laws! 
crackdown  on  industrial  polluters,  and  a 
weighing  of  environmental  factors  in  all 
construction  projects. 

I  include  the  questionnaire  in  full  and 
the  tabulation  of  the  responses. 
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X 


1.  Vietnam:  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  The  President  should   intorm  Congress  and  the 

public  what  the  war  is  costing? 

(b)  The  United  States  should  tahe  greater  initiatives  to 

reach  a  settlement  through  negotiations? 

(c)  The  present  rate  of  troop  withdrawals  is  sattslac- 

tory? 

(d)  The  United  States  should  keep  troops  In  Vietnam  to 

sustain  the  Thieu  regime? 

2.  Laos:  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  The  President  has  been  candid  w<th  the  American 

people  regarding  US.  involvement  In  Laos? 

(b)  U.S.  military  personnel  should  be  involved  either  in 

air  or  ground  combat  m  Laos? _   

3.  Middle  East.  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  The  administration  has  weakened  its  support  tor 

Israel?    

(b)  The  United  States  should  immediately  sell  to  Israel 

the  Phantom  lets  Israel  has  requested? 

(c)  The  United  States  should  end  the  training  and 

equipping  of  Arab  military  officers?    

(d)  Direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs 

are  necessary  to  achieve  a  meaningful  settle- 
ment?   

4.  Transportation.  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  A  trust  lund  should  be  established  to  finance  mass 

transit  improvements?,.   . 

(b)  The  {4,000,000,000  annual  Federal  eipenditures  on 

highway  construction  should  be  reduced? 

(c)  The  aviation  Industry  should  be  required  to  finance 

the  supersonic  transport  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government?.  _ 

5.  Economy.  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  The  United  States  Is  nearing  a  recession? 
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Undecided 

90 

7 

3 

78 

18 

4 

35 

52 

13 

27 

62 

11 

28 

61 

11 

17 

73 

10 

52 

34 

14 

51 

38 

11 

74 

16 

10 

91 


67 

16 

17 

46 

44 

10 

72 

15 

13 

58 

26 

16 

(b)  Prices  will  continue  to  rise? 

(c)  Wage  and  price  controls  should  be  established^ 

(d)  The  surtax  should  be  continued  beyond  this  June 

at  5  percent? 

6.  National  defense.  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  An  all-volunteer  army  should  be  established  ts  an 

alternative  to  the  oratt? 

(b)  Deployment  ot  the  ABM  and  multiple-warhead 

missies  should  be  suspended  pending  outcome 
of  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

(c)  The  United  States  should  sharply  reduce  level  of 

300.000  troops  in  Europe? 

7.  Environment  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  Slate  and  Federal  antipollution  efforts  have  been 
effective? 

[b)  More  funds  are  needed  to  combat  pollution? 

fc)  New  laws  are  needed? 

d)  Stronger  enlorcement  ot  ejisting  laws  is  needed?. . 

(e)  Industries  should  be  allowed  to  pollute  if  they  pay 
the  cleanup  costs? 

(f)  All  Government  agencies  should  be  required  to 

weigh  environmental  factors  before  approving 
public  words  or  construction  projects? 

8.  Crime.  Do  you  believe  that: 

(a)  The  best  way  to  reduce  the  crime  rate  is  to  increase 

the  sue  and  efficiency  of  kxal  police  agencies?... 

(b)  Ex-addicts  should  be  employed  in  drug  education 

programs  in  the  schools? 

(c)  The  United  States  should  seek  International  agree- 

ments sturply  restricting  the  production  of 
narcotics? 

(d)  Police  should  be  permitted  to  fingerprint,  question. 

and  detain  suspects  for  up  to  60  hours  without 
filing  criminal  charges  against  them? 
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THE    FORGOTTEN    PEOPLE— AMER- 
ICA'S SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  1970  issue  of  American  Labor  we 
find  a  thought-provoking  article  about 
the  work  of  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Calhoon,  the 
imaginative  and  innovative  president  of 
the  National  Marine  Engineers"  Bene- 
ficial Association — MELBA — of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Forgotten 
People — America's  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers," is  a  thought-provoking  discussion 
of  the  unique  problem  that  many  profes- 
sionals today  face — the  joint  problem  of 
keeping  up  with  scientific  advancement 
and  making  meaningful  contributions  to 
our  society. 

Mr.  Calhoon  rightly  believes  that  the 
present  economic  situation  and  America's 
pace  of  technological  development  have 
made  it  imperative  that  we  improve  the 
condition  of  our  scientists  and  engineers. 

Under  the  skillful  direction  of  Mr.  Cal- 
hoon, MEBA  has  begun  to  analyze  and 
offer  solutions  to  the  specific  problems  of 
these  people.  One  new  development  has 
been  the  creation  of  the  Calhoon-MEBA 
Engineering  School — an  institution  of 
learning  designed  to  develop  fully  qual- 
ified and  accredited  marine  engineers  for 
job  opportunities  on  America's  merchant 
fleet.  It  is  the  only  such  engineering 
school  in  the  world  that  is  exclusively 
sponsored  by  the  industry  itself.  This  has 
been  but  one  breakthrough  toward  meet- 
ing the  problem. 

I  feel  that  everyone  concerned  with 
jobs  and  job  opportunities  should  be 
aware  of  the  initiatives  that  Jesse  M. 
Calhoon  and  MEBA  are  making  and 
their  success  in  meeting  those  difficult 
challenges  of  today. 

The  article  follows: 


Trx  Forgotten  People — America's  Scien- 
tists AND  Engineers 

"In  the  United  States,  the  average  engi- 
neer and  scientist  of  today  U  little  better 
than  a  migratory  worker.  Add  all  the  Impos- 
ing college  degrees  you  want  to  after  his 
name,  he  still  has  to  hop  from  job  to  Job  and 
by  the  time  he  reaches  40  he  might  Just  as 
well  have  been  picking  lettuce  for  all  the  fu- 
ture he  has." 

The  words  were  uttered  In  dead  earnest  re- 
cently by  Jesse  M.  Calhoon.  president  of  the 
National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation in  an  exclusive  interview  with  ALM, 
opening  a  hitherto  unexplored  line  of  dis- 
cussion that  not  only  needs  public  airing 
but — In  Mr.  Calhoon's  opinion — massive  and 
immediate  corrective  programs  If  the  pool  of 
scientific  Intelligence  that  has  brought 
American  technology  to  Its  present  eminence 
is  to  survive. 

As  MEBA's  top  officer,  seated  In  his  execu- 
tive ofUces  at  17  Battery  Place  in  Manhattan, 
quietly  outlined  the  situation.  It's  a  sobering 
one.  With  a  work-life  expectancy  that  rarely 
reaches  two  decades,  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
nation's  very  best  technological  minds  find 
themselves — at  an  age  when  most  Individ- 
uals are  entering  their  best  productive 
years — stranded  and  on  the  shelf.  The  parade, 
for  all  of  their  Intelligence,  has  passed  them 
by. 

Pew  have  any  pensions  to  look  forward  to 
t>ecause  the  very  natiwe  of  their  sporadic  and 
ever  changing  assignments  with  constantly 
different  contractors  have  never  kept  them 
long  enough  with  any  single  company  to  at- 
tain one.  Nor  are  there  any  portability  plans 
that  presently  cover  them  as  they  move  from 
Job  to  Job. 

Their  salaries.  Instead  of  going  up  with 
experience,  take  the  very  opposite  jKeitlon  of 
this  normal  graph  because  the  fantastic 
strides  in  technological  development  often 
obsolete  their  sp>eclal  learnings  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  mastered  them.  And 
the  greater  this  acceleration  (which  has 
moved  with  almost  unbelievable  speed  dur- 
ing the  60's)  the  greater  has  become  the 
obsolescent  factor  and  the  salary  decline. 

"Considering  their  essentiality."  said  the 
47-year-old  soft  spoken  head  of  the  Marine 
Engineers,  "and  reserving  any  discussion  of 
the  human  factors  for  the  moment,  the  lack 
of  foresight  that  has  been  exhibited  In  the 
personnel  handling  of  so  precious  a  man- 
power cargo  Is  almost  Incomprehensible." 


What  brought  the  matter  to  the  surface  In 
the  first  place  was  an  accidental  conversa- 
tional by-product  engendered  by  an  explora- 
tory talk  for  a  cover  story  with  this  tall, 
slightly  graying  North  Oarollnan — one  of 
nine  children  bom  to  a  fisherman  father  on 
April  4.  1923  In  Belhaven,  a  stone's  throw 
from  Cape  Hatteras. 

It  came  as  a  result  of  an  obUque  compar- 
ative analysis  of  Calhoon's  own  unionized 
engineers  ( he  was  elected  president  of  MEBA 
In  1963  and  In  that  short  span  has  chalked 
up  the  greatest  galn&  for  Its  members  In  the 
union's  93-year  history)  as  against  the  vast 
bulk  of  scientists  and  engineers  who,  as  yet. 
are  outside  any  union  umbrella  and  who 
have  become  victims  of  their  own  hesitancy 
to  associate. 

"No  other  nation  on  earth,"  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  conditions  under  discussion,  "has 
so  careless  ...  so  callous  .  .  .  and  In  the  end 
what  might  very  well  turn  out  to  be  ..  so 
disastrous  a  policy.  It  destroys  every  fibre 
of  Incentive  In  a  man." 

RZ-KXAMINATION    IMPERATIVE 

At  Stake  In  this  need  for  re-evaluatlon  and 
change,  as  Calhoon  sees  It,  are  not  only  the 
Immediate  destinies  of  the  country's  very 
finest  scientific  and  engineering  talents  pres- 
ently blueprinting  and  overseeing  every  area 
of  the  nation's  technological  projects,  but — 
even  more  importantly — the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  this  pool  of  Intelligence  so 
vitally  needed  In  the  competitive  world  of 
tomorrow. 

"If  the  present  system  Is  not  altered," 
stated  Calhoon  flatly,  "we  may  wind  up  with 
a  massive  shortage  of  the  very  key  creative 
brains  America  needs  to  survive." 

The  example  of  the  "present  system"  he 
offered  by  way  of  Illustration  was  a  simple 
one  which  he  stated  could  be  multlpUed  "by 
as  many  digits  as  there  are  scientists  and  en- 
gineers." In  essence.  It  works  as  follows: 

Much  of  the  building  contractors,  most 
technological  organizations  have  minimum 
staffs,  expanding  only  as  the  need  requires. 
With  the  nature  of  government  contracts, 
their  short  life  expectancy  and  the  compet- 
itive bidding  aspects  Involved,  good  business 
sense  must  dictate  this  procedure. 

When  a  specific  company  receives  a  spe- 
cific contract  which  may  call  for  some  60 
engineers  with  "solid  state"  experience  (or 
whatever)  the  company  that  has  won  the 
contract  goes  out  Into  the  marketplace  and 
gathers    Its    special    talent   utilizing    hiring 
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techniques  not  appreciably  different  from 
that  of  a  tomato  farmer.  Once  hired,  these 
men  and  their  families  are  then  moved  to 
the  lob  site  where  they  normally  remain  un- 
til the  specific  contract  is  terminated.  When 
*it  is  over— that  is  that. 

The  heads  of  households  bundle  up  their 
families  and  possessions,  put  their  homes 
up  for  sale  i  generally  at  a  loss  when  all  the 
cost  factors  are  collated)  and  begin  all  over 
again,  moving  to  another  town  in  another 
state  that  could  be  clear  across  the  country 
If  that's  where  the  next  openings  are. 

"The  Irony  here."  said  Calhoon.  "is  that 
a  tomato  picker— and  Lord  knows  Im  not 
trying  to  downgrade  anybody— can  always 
pick  tomatoes.  But  an  engineer  whos  been 
out  of  college  for  15  years  often  can  no 
longer  find  work  in  his  special  area  of  tech- 
nical competence  because  science  has  passed 
him  by. 

When  he  i  on  a  Job  he  never  has  time 
to  attend  the  extra  classes  that  might  keep 
him  up  to  date — even  If  a  post  graduate 
school  were  nearby.  And  when  he's  out  of 
work,  he's  Just  much  too  concerned  with 
the  immediate  effort  of  seeking  employment 
to  be  able  to  afford  that  luxury.  It's  a  vicious 
circle  and— as  It  shapes  up  now— there's  no 
wav  out  " 

The  provisions  presently  made  by  either 
management  or  government  to  help  supply 
this  Type  of  technical  upgrading  are  con- 
spicuous by   their   absence,  noted  Calhoon. 

■Billions  are  being  spent  on  training  un- 
employables  and  underemployables."  he  said, 
"but  when  It  comes  to  Investing  dollars  on 
the  ver^-  best  minds  we  have — the  amount 
Isn't  even  worth  talking  about." 

AS    ENGINEEKS    SEE    FT 

•  Its  a  dead-end  street."  said  one  42-year- 
old  engineer  echoing  Calhoons  statements 
In  an  off-the-cuff  interview  with  ALM. 
"Over  the  past  15  years  I've  had  some  seven 
or  eight  different  jobs  for  different  compa- 
nies. The  few  times  that  I  bought  a  home,  I 
lost  money  when  it  came  to  selling  it  be- 
cause the  need  for  immediate  cash  was  so 
pressing.  When  I  rented.  I  was  rarely  com- 
pensated sufficiently  for  the  new  move.  In 
the  last  analysis — as  I  see  It— I  really  c.\n't 
blame  anybody  but  myself. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  this  much."  he  continued. 
"If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It.  my 
kids  are  not  going  to  be  engineers." 

Said  another:  "I've  gone  from  Texas,  to 
Los  Angeles,  to  Maryland  and  back  to  Texas 
again  since  1961.  It's  like  living  out  of  a 
trunk.  You  don't  have  roots  anywhere.  Your 
wife's  either  packing  or  unpacking  or  repack- 
ing all  the  time.  No  sooner  do  my  sons  make 
frtends  than  they  have  to  say  good  bye  to 
them.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  ask  myself 
■What  have  I  done  to  my  family?'  and  I 
don't  like  what  I  see." 

Typical,  too.  was  a  third  reaction:  "I  don't 
want  to  sound  like  some  long-haired  yippee, 
because  I'm  not  the  type  at  all.  But  when 
you  live  m  growing  fear  that  your  present 
spot  may  be  your  last  becatise  you've  had  no 
opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  it 
does  something  to  your  morale.  Most  of  us 
certainly  have  the  background,  the  Intel- 
ligence and  the  icillingness  to  take  any 
refresher  courses  necessary.  But  the  problem 
la — how  does  one  live  in  that  interim?" 

The  present  shortsighted  policies,  he 
observed  bitterly,  "made  no  sense  at  all." 
To  be  washed  up  at  40  was  not  an  Indictment 
of  the  technical  and  scientific  fraternity, 
"but  of  a  system  that  passively  permits  It  to 
happen."  he  said. 

MESA'S    riBST    INVOLVEMENT  I 

MEBA's  first  Involvement  with  this  prob- 
lem came  as  a  result  of  an  incident  that 
occured  lat«  In  1968.  A  maritime  umon  since 
its  founding  almost  a  century  ago — actually 
the  oldest  maritime  union  In  the  world  and 
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the  second  oldest  In  the  country — Its  mem- 
bership had  consisted  of  the  marine  engi- 
neers on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf, 
the  Lakes,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors.  And 
during  all  of  that  century  (the  National 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  was 
formally  born  under  that  name  In  1875 
though  Its  origins,  under  the  other  names 
can  be  traced  back  to  pre  Civil  War  days) 
It  had  remained  within  Its  own  ballwlck, 
serving  its  very  specialized  type  of  member- 
ship. 

But  late  In  1968  a  telephone  call  made  by 
the  Port  Engineers  of  New  York  City  to 
MEBA's  Jesse  Calhoon  was  to  open  up  a 
whole  new  line  of  thinking  and  a  hitherto 
uncharted  area  of  both  opportunity  and 
service. 

The  port  engineers  supervise  the  ordering 
and  operations  of  construction  and  re- 
pairs and  had  always  been  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  management. 

"They  came  to  us,"  said  Calhoon.  "with 
some    very    basic    trade   union   problems: 

"They  had  no  job  security  .  .  .  there  were 
no  standard  wage  scales  .  .  .  raises  were  sole- 
ly at  the  caprice  of  the  company  (U.S. 
Lines)  .  .  .  their  pension  plan  was  a  privately 
funded  one  which — translated  Into  dollars — 
means  that  If  management  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, so  does  the  fund.  There  was  no  machin- 
ery for  grievances  .  .  .  and  more  of  the 
same  .  .  ." 

Calhoon  went  to  work  Immediately,  got 
a  consent  decree  from  the  U.S.  Lines,  or- 
ganized the  New  York  group  and  within 
the  space  of  a  year— expanding  this  Initial 
effort — had  organized  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  the  i>ort  engineers  in  America. 

The  result  of  these  drives  apparently 
reached  some  of  the  key  officers  of  an  In- 
dependent union— .the  Engineers  and  Scien- 
tists of  California — comprising  some  1.200 
members,  who  initiated  talks  of  possible  af- 
filiation. Involved  were  three  west-coast 
based  companies:  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  Bay 
Area  Unit  of  Engineers  &  Scientists  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Western  Association  of  En- 
gineers and  Land  Surveyors.  Inc.  All  were 
organized  in  1969  and  all  came  under  the 
MEBA  umbrella — The  Professional,  Office  & 
Industrial  Union — which  MEBA  organized  In 
1967  and  which  Is  allied  with  District  I., 
Pacific  Coast  District. 

Some  few  months  later,  the  engineers  and 
naval  .-irrhltects  at  Glbbs  &  Cox  (one  of  the 
nation's  leading  marine  design  engineering 
firms)  also  were  merged  into  this  labor  or- 
ganization. 

POTENTIAL     EXAMINED 

With  this  behind  It,  sometime  In  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year,  MEBA's  Executive  Commit- 
tee met  and  undertook  the  first  truly  serious 
consideration  of  the  potential  of  this  new 
and  hitherto  untapped  area  it  had  opened. 

Analyzed  were:  the  problems  inherent  In 
terms  of  labor  education  and  orientation  of 
a  professional  group  hitherto  non-union  by 
both  character  and  training:  the  size  of  the 
universe  that  might  be  organized:  the  re- 
gional demographic  break-outs;  manpower 
and  collateral  requirements,  and  costs. 

Out  of  it  came  some  revealing  facts: 

In  terms  of  numbers,  the  potential  uni- 
verse was  between  800.000  and  900.000,  paral- 
leling a  figure  attained  only  by  perhaps  four 
or  five  of  the  very  largest  Internationals  in 
the  nation. 

In  terms  of  annual  Income,  the  median 
structure  was  In  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000 
a  year  (as  of  June  1969.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 

In  terms  of  competitive  factors  (from  an 
organizing  standpoint)  they  seemed,  on  the 
face  of  It,  to  be  non-existent.  Most  of  the 
Industrial  unions  did  not  speak  the  language 
of  the  scientist  or  engineer,  nor  did  there 
appear  to  be  an  empathy  of  interests.  As 
for    the    craft    unions,    which    have    always 
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stayed  within  their  own  special  trades,  there 
seemed  little  reason  to  believe  they  would 
change  their  patterns  of  behavior. 

By  every  measurement — physical,  economic 
and  psychological — MEBA  shaped  up  as  the 
most  logical  labor  organization  to  tackle  the 
Job. 

"Trade  unionism,"  said  Calhoon  in  this 
context,  "has  performed  very  well  for  our  own 
engineers.  Why  then— by  extension — could 
not  MEBA  perform  as  satisfactorily  for  every 
other  type  of  scientist  and  engineer?  Their 
problems  are  parallel  and  we've  faced  them 
and  solved  them  all  before" 

Most  lo  the  point,  as  Calhoon  summed  It 
up,  the  professional  man.  himself,  was  com- 
ing round  to  the  view  that  "professional- 
ism— that  does  not  relate  to  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living"  was  nothing  but  a  meaningless 
and  hollow  form  of  pride. 

"We're  perhaps  the  only  ones  who  can  talk 
to  them  at  their  own  level."  he  said. 

THE      CHANCES      NEEDED 

Among  the  principal  Immediate  changes 
required,  Calhoon  feels.  Is  the  restructuring 
of  the  present  methods  of  hiring  and  firing; 
the  development  of  extensive  re-educational 
programs  completely  financed  by  manage- 
ment and  or  government,  or  both:  the  estab- 
lishment of  fully  funded  portable  pension 
plans  and  the  creation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing machinery  to  make  it  all  possible. 

Some  of  the  basics,  as  he  saw  them: 

A  nationwide.  Interchangeable  portable 
peiislon  plan  for  every  sclentiit  and  engineer. 

Ample  severance  pay  on  a  per  contract  basis 
to  cover  all  losses  concommltant  with  mov- 
ing, plus  reasonable  allowances  for  average 
time  periods  of  unemployment  as  Indicated 
by  some  mutually  acceptable  data  service. 

Specified  time  segments  for  sabattlcal 
leaves  to  provide  adequate  retraining  and  re- 
fresher courses  to  be  funded  by  the  employer 
via  a  monthly  check-off  system,  with  the 
monies  to  be  deposited  In  escrow. 

"The  government  is  perhaps  the  worst 
offender  In  this  area,"  said  Calhoon.  "They 
spend  billions  on  research  but  nothing  on 
the  researcher.  He's  as  exp)endable  as  a  dead 
lamp." 

As  far  as  mantigement  was  concerned,  "en- 
gineers are  generally  put  in  the  officer's  pen- 
sion plan,  which  Is  very  good — for  manage- 
ment. The  dollars  accrued  ore  figured  In  as 
part  of  each  contractual  budget,  but  with 
the  rapid  turnover  of  scientific  personnel,  It 
all  actually  winds  up  being  split  among  the 
top  echelon  who  are  the  only  ones  that  stay 
on.  So  they're  not  only  getting  the  benefits 
of  their  own  pension  plan  but  a  piece  of 
everybody  elses."  said  Calhoon. 

The  remark  was  uttered,  one  felt,  as  Cal- 
hoon leaned  back  in  his  chair,  not  as  an 
angry  reflection  of  some  Machiavellian  mach- 
ination on  the  part  of  management,  but 
rather  as  an  open  appraisal  of  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  somehow  had  to  be  per- 
mitted to  grow.  The  cool,  trim,  top  officer  of 
MEBA  Is  a  pragmatlst  who  has  spent  too 
much  of  his  working  hours  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  not  to  know  that  what  may  appear 
to  be  a  proper  grievance  often  may  be  as 
directly  affected  the  destinies  of  the  very 
much  a  part  of  accident  as  design;  that  man- 
agement cannot  be  held  solely  resjjonslble 
for  a  way  of  doing  business  if  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  business  Is  dictated  by  another 
controlling  factor  (the  government)  which 
by  its  particular  contractual  arrangements 
has  created  the  present  hiring  techniques 
and  has  done  nothing  to  rectify  Its  inequities. 

But  regardless  of  where  the  responsibilities 
lay.  these  accumulative  policies  of  neglect 
kind  of  people  a  nation  can  least  afford  to 
lose. 

ON  CALHOON  HIMSELF 

If  anyone  can  move  into  this  difficult  area 
with  intelligence  and  direction,  it's  the  soft- 
spoken,  tough-fibered,  beautifully  disciplined 
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chief  executive  of  the  National  Marine  En- 
gineers' Beneficial  Association  who  got  his 
first  tast«  of  the  sea  when  he  signed  on  as  a 
coal  passer  In  Norfolk.  Virginia,  in  1939,  at 
the  age  of  16  ...  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union. 

Within  four  years  this  wiry  youngster 
went  from  coal  passer  to  fireman  to  oiler  and 
early  In  1943.  entered  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Officers'  Candidate  School  In 
New  London,  Connecticut. 

Norfolk  was  a  large  coal  port  at  the  time 
Calhoon  first  helped  fire  a  ship,  delivering 
much  of  Its  cargo  to  New  England  power 
plants,  still  largely  dependent,  then,  on  this 
source  of  fuel.  America  had  not  yet  come  out 
of  Its  great  depression  and  those  who  were 
part  of  It  remember  what  the  salary  struc- 
tures were.  It  was  a  comparatively  active 
port,  moving — as  It  did — a  basic  necessity. 
But  with  the  war  clouds  gathering,  the 
growing  demands  of  friendly  nations  strug- 
gling to  defeat  Hltlerlsm  turned  It — about 
1940 — Into  one  of  America's  principal  sea 
lanes  for  export  of  munitions  and  young 
Calhoon  was  part  of  a  number  of  crews  who 
delivered  the  materials  of  war  to  the  British, 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  even  as  far  as  to  the 
Persian  Gulf — one  of  the  supply  depots  of 
the  Russians. 

They  were  adventurous  days  for  a  kid  of 
17.  And  dangerous  ones,  too.  The  boy  from 
Belhaven  did  not  miss  his  share  of  near- 
deaths.  A  ship  that  be  was  on  during  that 
period  was  torpedoed  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Luckily,  he  was  one  of  the  survivors  picked 
up  by  a  fishing  boat  and  brought  safely  to 
shore  In  Louisiana.  Memories  were  there, 
too,  of  action  In  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa  as  part  of  the 
manpower  shuttling  supply  ships  back  and 
forth  and  of  similar  duties  during  the  In- 
vasion of  Sicily  as  well. 

"It's  difficult  to  put  Into  words,"  said  Cal- 
hoon looking  out  of  his  windows  that  of- 
fered a  magnificent  view  of  the  New  York 
harbor,  "but  you  get  to  know  a  little  bit 
more  about  the  meaning  of  life  when  you're 
facing  death." 

JOINS    MEBA 

In  1943  (as  noted  previously)  Calhoon 
entered  the  Officers'  Candidate  School  In 
New  London,  securing  his  3rd  Engineers  li- 
cense In  February  of  1944.  It  was  at  this 
p>olnt  In  his  history  that  he  severed  his  mem- 
bership with  the  National  Maritime  Union 
and  Joined  his  present  labor  organization, 
MEBA.  He  was  then  one  month  short  of 
being  21. 

For  the  next  several  years  the  sibling  of- 
ficer served  on  a  variety  of  vessels,  initially 
delivering  military  cargo  until  the  war's  end. 
then  moving  over  to  the  more  mundane 
sea-going  occupations  which  took  him — be- 
fore It  was  over — all  over  the  world. 

"If  a  country  has  a  shore  line,"  smiled 
Calhoon,  "I  guess  I've  been  there." 

The  1946-47  year  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  It  found 
Calhoon — of  all  places — In  Shanghai,  China; 
not  as  a  seaman  but  as  an  instructor.  The 
"professorial"  assignment  was  for  the  Chung 
Shlng  Coal  Mining  Company  and  the  subject 
he  had  gone  there  to  teach  was  refrigeration 
engineering,  hardly  known  there  at  the  time. 

"I  really  don't  know  why  I  took  the  Job 
now,"  Calhoon's  face  broke  Into  a  grin,  "ex- 
cept maybe  that  I  was  25,  I'd  recently  got- 
ten married  and  we  thought  It  might  be  a 
nice  place  for  an  extended  honeymoon." 

The  extended  oriental  honeymoon  never 
materialized.  By  the  time  he  was  able  to 
clear  the  necessary  papers  for  his  wife  she 
had  become  pregnant  and  the  decision  was 
made  that  It  would  be  best  for  her  to  remain 
home. 

Thus — what  might  have  been  a  meaning- 
ful move  was  reshuffied  In  retrospect  by 
biology  and  Calhoon  remained  In  Shanghai 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

only  until  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his 
son  (Richard)  and  that  wm  the  end  of  his 
teaching  career. 

STANDS    FOR    OmCE 

He  returned  to  the  sea  once  more  (by 
now  he  was  a  chief  engineer)  shipping  out 
for  a  number  of  companies  until  1954.  At 
that  point  he  had  made  a  decision  that  was 
to  take  him  ashore  for  good.  He  had  decided 
to  stand  for  Business  Manager  of  Norfolk's 
Local  11. 

After  that,  his  rise  In  the  union's  hierarchy 
was  rapid.  In  1959  he  w£is  elected  National 
Secretary-Treasurer  and — at  the  next  elec- 
tion— succeeded  to  the  Presidency  In  1963. 

Actually,  through  a  series  of  unantici- 
pated events,  he  wound  up  being  the  act- 
ing president  almost  from  the  time  he  had 
been  elected  secretary-treasurer.  This  time 
the  transference  was  caused  by  politics. 

The  real  president,  the  person  who  had 
run  for  that  top  spot  with  Calhoon  as  the 
second  man  on  the  ticket,  went  on  a  leave 
of  absence  shortly  after  taking  office  to 
work  as  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy's  labor 
liaison  during  his  presidential  campaign — 
and  Just  never  returned.  To  this  reporter's 
knowledge,  it's  a  "first"  of  Its  kind. 

He  moved  over  to  industry  after  his  stint 
with  Kennedy  (a  number  of  MEBA  members 
made  this  change  annually,  but  never  a 
top  officer  before)  and  Is  presently  vice- 
president  of  West  Coast  Airlines.  Calhoon, 
therefore,  who  was  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer— In  ftict  If  not  m  name — during  his 
first  term,  was  elected  In  a  breeze  the  next 
time  around. 

STICKT    PROBLEMS 

As  Chairman  of  the  Negotiating  (Commit- 
tee (a  Job  he  has  held  since  1958)  he  faced 
a  number  of  sticky  bargaining  problems  dur- 
ing those  early  years. 

"A  lot  of  it  was  created  by  the  Maritime 
Unions'  own  short  slgh*.^d  thinking,"  he  said. 

During  the  war,  as  he  related  It,  the 
officialdom  of  all  Maritime  Unions — Instead 
of  bargaining  for  wage  Increases,  took  the 
route  of  "war  bonus  pay"  Instead.  As  It 
worked  back  then,  since  most  every  price 
quoted  to  the  government  for  goods  and 
services  was  predicated  on  some  cost-plus 
formula  and  since  management  merely  added 
this  to  its  cost  and  passed  It  along,  the  plan 
seemed  simpler  to  work  with  and  the  gains 
seemed  more  easily  procurable. 

"What  they  didn't  realize."  stated  Calhoon, 
"was  that  a  wage  structure  has  a  ffictor  of 
permanence  but  a  'bonus'  doesn't.  When  the 
war  was  over,  so  were  the  bonuses  and  the 
wage  scale  went  right  back  to  the  1940 
levels." 

When  collective  bargaining  began  in  earn- 
est, as  Calhoon  reviewed  It,  the  Industry  was 
so  far  behind  that  It  really  couldn't  ask 
for  all  It  needed  and  hadn't  even  the  slight- 
est hope  of  receiving  It.  The  concenuatlon 
on  the  attainment  of  Immediate  wage  In- 
crecises  was  so  urgent  that  It  almost  pre- 
cluded the  Introduction  of  other  benefits  as 
part  of  the  package  as  well. 

"They  could  have  gotten  more  If  they  had 
taken  a  more  hard-nosed  attitude  In  "46," 
said  Calhoon.  "We  were  half-a-dozen  years 
behind  the  labor  movement  and  had  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do. 

"As  a  sailing  engineer — speaking  for  my- 
self— I  was  getting  the  same  amount  of  va- 
cation In  1956  as  I  got  when  I  started  as  a 
coal  passer  In  1939." 

ON    MEBA    GAINS 

On  vacation  Improvements,  Calhoon's  rec- 
ord since  taking  over  as  chairman  of  the  Ne- 
gotiating Committee  speaks  for  Itself.  In  the 
first  go-round  In  1958,  the  following  advances 
were  Incorporated  Into  the  MEBA  contract: 

(a)  60  day  vacations  for  all  MEBA  per- 
sonnel working  in  "Dry  Cargo,"  (those  ves- 
sels carrying  freight  and/or  passengers). 
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(b)  90  day  vacations  for  those  working 
tankers. 

(For  those  wondering  about  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  number  of  vacation  days  between 
the  two  types  of  jobs,  the  answer  actually 
relates  to  the  number  of  days  a  man  can 
come  ashore.  Traditionally,  tankers  will  come 
into  port  and  pimip  out  their  cargo  in  from 
16  to  36  hours,  giving  a  man  no  time  ashore. 
Dry  Cargo  vessels,  on  the  other  hand  have 
had — vmtil  very  recently — a  normal  ten-day 
turnaround  p>eriod  permitting  the  engineer 
greater  time  to  visit  his  family.  The  new 
containerized  vessels  presently  coming  to  the 
fore  have  cut  this  turnaround  time  consid- 
erably, and  there  Is  presently  a  very  serious 
reevaluatlon  of  vacation  schedules  in  this 
area). 

Today,  vacation  benefits  stand  at: 

(a)  108  days  for  Dry  Cargo 

(b)  144  days  for  tankers 

In  the  area  of  pensions,  the  results  are 
equally  Impressive.  In  1956.  MEBA's  mini- 
mum pension  at  age  65  stood  at  $100  a 
month.  Today,  the  figure  Is  $425  a  month 
with  a  sliding  scale  that  can  come  to  aa 
much  as  $1,240  a  month.  And  that's  after 
25  years  of  service  regardless  of  age. 

MEBA's  welfare  program  is  among  the  best 
In  the  country,  covering  every  member  of 
the  family  In  the  fields  of  insurance  and 
medical  and  dental  care  The  national  orga- 
nization has  diagnostic  clinics  In  New  York 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

SOME    FIRSTS 

In  Its  collective  bargaining  operations, 
MEBA  has  created  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
short  and  long-range  formulas  for  the  han- 
dling of  grievances  that  might  well  be  uti- 
lized by  other  unions  for  study. 

The  machinery  operates  on  an  Industry- 
vtrlde  rather  than  a  local  level  basis  and  fol- 
lows pretty  specific  patterns. 

'When  a  grievance  comes  to  a  port  agent. 
If  he  cannot  handle  the  situation  immedi- 
ately he  sends  It  to  the  national  office  where 
It  Is  put  on  the  agenda.  Every  month,  all  of 
these  unsettled  grievances  are  brought  to 
arbitration  before  a  five-man  board  com- 
ix)sed  of  two  from  management,  two  from 
labor  and  an  Impartial  arbitrator.  Settle- 
ment time  for  each  of  these  grievances  must 
be  accomplished  in  15  days.  And  there's  a 
spyecial  provision  for  immediate  arbitration 
In  case  of  an  emergency. 

The  formula  cuts  out  all  intermediary 
time  consuming  stages  and  leaves  both  un- 
ion and  management  with  no  grleyaiu;e6 
that  are  over  45  days  old. 

"At  bargaining  time."  said  Calhoon,  "there 
are  no  grievances  to  bog  anyone  down  and 
we  can  all  get  to  the  immediate  business 
at  hand." 

Inaugurated  in  1961,  the  formula  has  now 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  maritime  un- 
ions, according  to  Calhoon,  who  "believes  It 
could   be  adopted  for  most  Industrlee." 

1961  marked  stUl  another  "first"  In  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  Marine  Engineers. 
It's  a  "schedule"  that  does  not  arise  in 
general  national  labor-management  negotia- 
tions, but  It  Is  mentioned  here.  In  passing, 
to  Indicate  how  far  more  complex  MEBA's 
contracts  are  than  many  others  In  the  labor 
movement  and  how  many  Items  (little  known 
to  the  public  at  large)  are  subject  of  nego- 
tiations. 

The  spedflc  Item  referred  to  Is  a  "Mlnl- 
mtim  Food  Schedule"  which  sets  down  the 
minimum  quality  and  mlnlmtma  content  of 
the  meat,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables  and  other 
edibles  that  must  be  maintained  on  ship  and 
served  at  each  meal  to  the  engineers.  It  even 
Includes  the  kind  of  dishes  on  which  that 
food  must  be  served  and  the  quality  of 
"linen"  on  the  table. 

Words  recalled  written  by  such  master 
tellers  of  sea  stories  as  (Donrad  and  Melville 
of  the  food  that  used  to  be  meted  out  to  the 
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devils  th:\t  manned  t.  —.ps.  brings  into 
focus  the  realization  that  this  Is  not  some 
Incidental  or  capricious  part  of  the  MEBA 
contract,  but  a  very  vital  adjunct  that  over- 
sees the  dietary  needs  of  ite  membership. 

A  collateral  codicil  In  this  health  aspect 
Is  the  agreement  MEBA  also  negotiates  cov- 
ering the  size  of  the  bed  an  engineer  will 
sleep  In.  the  square  footage  of  the  room,  tlie 
soap,  towels  and  hot  water  that  must  be 
supplied  and  a  baKer's  dozen  of  other  sub- 
jects— all  designated  to  make  living  condi- 
tions at  sea  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as 
possible.  I 

EARLY   HISTOBY  ' 

The  Marine  Engineer's  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion— as  a  recognized  continuously  func- 
tioning union — dates  back  to  1875,  but  his- 
tory records  abortive  efforts  to  organize 
marine  engineers  as  far  back  as  1854  when 
the  first  group  that  rates  a  text  mention 
banded  together  as  the  Steamboat  Engineers 
Association.  The  burial  was  rapid  with  few 
In  attendance. 

During  the  next  couple  of  decades  a  num- 
ber of  other  associations  struggled  to  the 
surface,  remained  a  moment  In  the  sun  and 
wilted  at  the  first  cold  draft  of  adversity. 
The  reasons  were  varied;  the  antipathetic 
climate  of  the  times,  the  Inability  of  the 
membership  to  achieve  unity  among  them- 
selves, no  real  direction,  money — or  more 
to  the  point — the  constant  lack  of  it.  little 
organizational  know-how  and  more  of  the 
same. 

The  early  history  of  the  marine  unions, 
thus.  Is  pretty  much  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
story  line  of  hundreds  of  other  prematurely 
conceived  labor  organizations  that  came  be- 
fore their  hour  had  come.  They  had  their 
day  of  enthusiasm  and  what  appeared  to  be 
coheslveness.  then  In  rapid  ofder — followed 
the  terminal  triad  of  poverty,  apathy  and 
extinction. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Garrett  Duow. 
however  (MEBA's  first  president  and  a  very 
able  man  from  what  little  records  are  ex- 
tant), the  disorganized  pool  of  marine  en- 
gineers on  both  coasts,  the  Gulf,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  rivers  and  harbors  was  finally 
merged  into  a  viable  organization  the 
chemistry  of  which  was  to  remain  stable.  For 
statisticians.  MEBA  Is  the  second  oldest  sur- 
viving union  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
membership  established  11  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  complete  history  of  its  Initial  at- 
tempts to  walk,  of  Its  rising  strength  and 
Importance  during  World  War  I.  of  its  sub- 
sequent decline  and  later  resurrection  after 
the  Wagner  Act  are  all  there  for  the  dedi- 
cated chronicler  at  mzba's  headquarters  at 
17  Battery  Place  In  New  York  City. 

It's  a  fascinating  bunch  of  yesterdays  all 
of  which  have  gone  into  the  character  of  the 
union  that  Is  "now."  ...  a  union  which.  Eis 
ALM'8  brief  compilation  of  facts  concerning 
merely  Ita  wage  and  pension  and  welfare 
structvire,  is  unique  In  many  ways. 

CALHOON-MZBA    SCHOOL 

One  of  Its  more  recent  projects  that  can 
certainly  qualify  in  this  category  Is  the  Cal- 
hoon-MEBA  Engineering  School. 

It's  simple  enough  to  explain  what  It  Is: 
an  institution  of  learning  designed  to  de- 
velop fully  qualified  and  accredited  marine 
engineers  for  Job  opportunities  on  America's 
merchant  fleet. 

What  makes  It  unique,  however,  Is  that  It 
Is  the  only  such  engineering  school  In  the 
world  exclusively  sponsored  by  the  Industry 
Itself.  It  made  maritime  history  In  1968 
when  It  grsuluated  its  first  class  of  fully 
qualified  marine  engineering  students  at  a 
commencement  exercise  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, attended  by  the  nation's  top  leaders  In 
labor,  management  and  government,  all  of 
whom  viewed  It  as  a  milestone  in  creative 
industrial -procurement  planning. 
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For  how  It  all  came  Into  being,  one  must 
go  back  to  a  survey  undertaken  by  MEBA 
on  the  Job  pattern  shifts  of  the  graduates  of 
U.S.  Maritime  Academies.  Something,  In  Its 
opinion,  was  very  wrong. 

The  survey  revealed  several  facts  in  spe- 
cifics: U.S.  Maritime  Academy  graduates 
were  receiving  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees 
and — after  a  five  year  period — had  left  the 
service  at  a  ratio  factor  of  91  percent.  Plac- 
ing this  statistic  In  Juxtaposition  with 
MEBA's  own  approximately  6  percent  loss  of 
membership  every  year  through  retirement, 
attrition  and  death,  the  picture  became  dis- 
turbingly significant. 

'The  whole  thing  was  brought  into  even 
sharper  focus."  said  Leon  Shapiro,  MEBA's 
secretary-treasurer  of  District  One.  "when 
we  discovered— while  In  the  midst  of  the  sur- 
vey— that  many  of  our  ships  destined  to 
carry  cargo.  Including  defense  supplies  for 
Vietnam,  had  developed  serious  manpower 
shortages  which  made  for  delaj^s  in  sailing, 
and  that  much  of  these  critical  goods  were 
not  being  delivered  on  time.  Putting  it  sim- 
ply, the  Academies  were  not  supplying  the 
needed  reserve  labor  pool  to  properly  man 
the  merchant  fleet." 

What  was  happening  was  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Academies  had  received  a  free 
education,  had  served  their  temis  and — in 
almost  overwhelming  numbers — had  gone 
ashore. 

"We  Just  had  to  do  something  about  It," 
said  Shapiro. 

Exploratory  talks  with  management  re- 
vealed that  they,  too.  were  cognizant  of  *he 
problem  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  need. 
Thus  was  started  the  initial  machinery  that 
eventuated  into  the  present  Calhoon-MEBA 
Engineering  School  ...  a  government  ap- 
proved two  year  course  designed  to  supply 
the  Industry  with  Its  changeable  manpower 
requirements. 

Students  need  a  high  school  diploma  or  Its 
equivalency  to  enter.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  27.  The  curriculum  has 
provisions  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  older 
engineers  as  well;  they  can  come  back  for 
advanced  courses  in  the  more  sophisticated 
machinery  areas  permitting  them  to  upgrade 
their  licenses. 

Administered  by  a  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment board  of  trustees,  with  Roy  A.  Luebbe 
as  Its  Director.  It  Is  entirely  privately  fi- 
nanced by  MEBA  and  the  maritime  Industry. 
Its  curriculum  is  set  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  which  Issues  the  final  examina- 
tions and  licenses. 

•And  the  amount  of  students  is  completely 
controlled."  said  Calhoon.  "When  our  analy- 
sis Indicates  that  Jobs  may  be  more  plentiful, 
we  raise  the  number  of  undergraduates. 
■When  it  looks  like  they're  going  to  be  less 
plentiful,  we  lower  the  number.  That  way  we 
can  pretty  generally  guarantee  a  graduate  a 
Job  and  keep  him  In  the  maritime  Industry 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  time." 

How  well  the  school  Is  regarded  may  be 
found  In  a  letter  recently  sent  to  MEBA's 
president  by  the  Navy  Department's  Naval 
Systems  Command  which,  noting  that  it  pres- 
ently "has  no  capability  of  Its  own  for  the 
training  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
personnel  .  .  ."  (on  a  modified  Central  Oper- 
ations Systems  product),  requested  that 
"consideration  be  given  to  making  avail- 
able .  .  .  suitable  classroom  space  for  this 
Command  on  a  non-lnterferlng  reimburs- 
able basis  .  .  ."  (at  the  Calhoon — MEBA  Engi- 
neering School ) . 

AS    MUNDELL    SEES    MEBA 

This  concern  for  engineers;  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  Jobs  and  their  security  and — 
from  a  practical  standpoint — for  the  dollars 
to  make  It  all  possible.  Is  certainly  among 
the  reasons  for  the  Mtuine  Technician's 
Guild  (an  Independent  union)  to  have  re- 
cently affiliated  with  MEBA. 

Robert  G.  Mundell,  a  design  engineer  at 
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Glbbs  &  Cox,  perhaps  the  top  marine  design 
engineering  firm  In  the  country  ( they  created 
the  S.S.  United  States  and  many  of  the 
Navy's  fighting  ships)  and  president  of  MTG- 
MEBA.  summed  up  the  reasons  for  his  or- 
ganization's affiliation  this  way; 

"Our  basic  thrust  came  as  a  result  of  long 
drawn  out  negotiations  we  had  with  the  com- 
pany (C&C)  in  196a-1969.  We  really  went 
the  gamut  .  .  .  had  better  than  50  hearings 
at  the  NLRB.  This  colossal  litigation  Is  an 
extremely  costly  procedure  for  a  small  inde- 
pendent Just  to  bring  a  company  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  .  .  ." 

The  difficulty  with  independents,  as  Mun- 
dell says  he  has  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience, is  that  the  company  treats  them  more 
as  a  little  brother  than  as  a  responsible  en- 
tity; that  their  philosophy  Is  principally  "a 
benevolent  manana  one,"  and  that  the  dis- 
sipation of  energies  are  routed  into  so  many 
tangential  Issues  that  the  real  ones  very 
rarely  even  get  to  the  table — much  less  wind 
up  being  solved. 

"It's  never  a  really  serious  bargainer,"  he 
said,  "because  It  Just  doesn't  think  you're 
Impwrtant  enough." 

The  decision  to  affiliate  with  a  stronger 
group,  Miuidell  stated,  had  been  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  for  some  time.  The  only 
thing  that  had  not  been  finalized  was  "who." 
"We  chose  MEBA,"  said  Mundell,  "because 
It  is  composed  of  professional  people  and 
because  we  relate  to  each  other.  They  run 
the  ships;  we  design  them.  In  a  sense  we're 
part  of  the  same  family. 

"More  than  that,  we  got  a  package  that 
Included  complete  autonomy  and  continu- 
ance of  operation." 

The  major  benefits  to  his  Guild,  as  Mimdell 
laid  them  out,  were  MEBA's  continuous  ef- 
forts to  promote  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
maritime  Industry,  which,  he  felt,  would 
stimulate  action  on  Impending  work. 

"We  have  a  normal  die-curve  after  every 
war."  he  said.  "We're  the  only  nation  In  the 
world  that  absclutely  disavows  Its  fleet  when 
the  shooting  Is  over;  like  some  unwanted 
Infant,  that  winds  up  In  the  garbage  can. 
Don't  ask  me  to  explain  why  we  think  this 
way,  but  we're  In  that  cycle  right  now." 

He  stressed,  too,  that  the  "stature"  of 
MEBA  was  bringing  Infinitely  better  and 
faster  resp>onse  In  many  areas  than  his  own 
former  Independent  had  ever  been  able  to 
achieve. 

"Were  In  the  process  of  coming  out  of 
difficult  times,"  Mundell  summed  up  condi- 
tions In  his  own  industry,  "and  are  now — 
as  far  as  professional  people  are  concerned — 
In  the  very  Infancy  of  meaningful  organizing. 
"For  us,  there's  mandatory  need  for  MEBA. 
It  represents  a  labor  organization  of  pro- 
fessionals which  lets  the  engineer  keep  his 
Independent  professionalism,  yet  combines 
It  with  the  necessary  power  of  unionism  to 
give  him  the  benefits  he  could  not  other- 
wise obtain." 

FELSO'S    ANALYSIS 

Reached  In  his  California  offices,  Michael 
J.  Felso,  formerly  an  engineer  with  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  now  work- 
ing president  of  the  Engineers  and  Scientists 
of  California,  cited  a  number  of  different 
reasons  for  his  Independent's  affiliation: 

"We  were  like  lightweights  fighting  a 
heavyweight.  They  (Pacific  Gas  &  Electric) 
had  more  money,  more  savvy,  more  time 
for  delaying  actions,  more  hands  to  put  to 
work  on  any  project  designed  to  knock  us 
down. 

•We  had  no  full  time  staff.  Hell,  we  had 
no  staff.  The  officers  of  our  association  were 
part  time  people  who  gave  what  hours  they 
oould.  How  can  you  really  negotiate  effec- 
tively that  way — with  anybody,  let  alone 
PGE" 

Representing  some  1.800  members  at  PGE, 
Felso  felt  the  odds  against  him  were  Just  too 
great. 
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"We  affiliated  for  MEBA's  expertise,  for  its 
backing,  for  its  complete  financial  assistance 
and  for  Its  AFL-CIO  charter  which  would  pro- 
tect us  against  raiding.  And  they  didn't  try  to 
absorb  us  as  some  other  tinlons  did.  We're 
affiliated  but  we're  separate.  We  run  our  own 
show  completely." 

Asked  to  explore  some  visible  changes  as  a 
result  of  the  affiliation,  Felso  stated  that  his 
organization  had  gone  from  a  second  story 
two-room  office  with  one  in  help  to  a  complete 
full-time  staff  (of  organizer,  attorney  .  .  .  you 
name  It);  that  their  financial  problems 
were  over  ("We  couldn't  even  go  to  arbitra- 
tion before,")  and  that  they  have  not  only 
gained  greater  respect  but  more  membership 
as  well. 

On  the  mood  of  the  membership:  "the 
spirit  Is  one  of  renewed  confidence. "  On  the 
dehumanlzatlon  factor;  "We're  not  as  much 
a  number  as  we  were  before.  But  I  Imagine 
that  In  our  highly  technical  ambient,  some 
of  that  dehumanlzatlon  rubs  off  on  every- 
body." 

On  security:  "I  think  that's  going  to  get 
a  whole  lot  better.  Engineers  are  the  greatest 
vagabonds  In  the  world.  Portable  pension 
plans  are  their  only  answer  for  retirement 
and  security.  Our  people  here  are  very  opti- 
mistic that  this  will  come  to  pass." 

FROM    MEBA's    BRIDGE 

Said  Henry  Dooley,  vice  president  of  POIU 
and  organizer  for  MEBA  on  the  west  coast, 
when  contacted  In  his  office  In  San  Francisco ; 

"Almost  universally,  they  contact  us. 
They've  read  or  heard  about  MEBA  some- 
place and  put  us  on  their  shopping  list.  We 
don't  want  some — we're  looking  for  a  union 
of  professional  people — and  some  don't  want 
us.  But  our  average  Is  far  better  than 
average." 

He  said  that  about  7,000  new  members 
had  come  Into  POIU  and  MEBA  within  the 
last  18  months  and  that  that  figure  could 
very  well  be  doubled  In  the  next  90  days. 

"We've  signed  contracts  with  the  largest 
steamship  company  on  the  west  coast  (Amer- 
ican President  Lines),"  he  said,  '•for  their 
office  and  clerical  workers.  We've  got  Consol- 
idated Marine  Industries.  And  we're  now  in 
the  Labor  Board  (NLRB)  for  election  at  the 
North  American  Rockwell  Autonetlcs  Plant 
In  Anaheim,  California." 

The  association  at  North  American — 
Aerospace,  Professional  and  Technical  Asso- 
ciation— Is  now  affiliated  with  MEBA.  It  has 
a  membership  of  some  3,000  engineers. 

APTA-MEBA  President  Robert  Hunter 
feels  that  "through  affiliation  with  a  strong 
national  organization  attuned  to  the  spe- 
cialized problems  and  needs  of  the  profes- 
sional, technical  and  salaried  employe,  very 
considerable  progress  can  be  achieved." 

George  Bean,  APTA's  executive  director, 
was  a  little  less  formal.  "This  affiUatlon 
marks  a  new  era  not  only  for  us  at  Auto- 
netlcs, but  throughout  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry. We're  happy  to  enter  Into  association 
with  our  brother  professionals  of  MEBA  for 
we  know  they  have  much  to  offer  ...  In 
bargaining  strength  and  other  benefits." 

What  these  benefits  are,  as  MEBA's  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  District  I  pointed  out,  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  major  categories. 
Said  Leon  Shapiro: 

"I'd  say  they're  the  availability  of  our  re- 
search facilities  vrtth  respect  to  contract  ne- 
gotiations and  pension  and  welfare;  with  re- 
spect to  studies  on  work  problems  and  our 
experience  to  organize  them  Into  meaning- 
ful benefits.  These  are  the  top  priority  con- 
siderations of  any  professional  man." 

VIEW    FROM    THE    TOP 

MEBA's  President  Calhoon  summed  It  up 
with  equal  pragmatism  but  from  a  little  dif- 
ferent side  of  the  hill, 

"If  America  wants  to  stay  on  top,  well 
need  all  the  brains  we  can  get,"  he  said. 
"The  best  way  not  to  get  them  Is  to  do  what 
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we're  doing  now — throwing  them  away.  You 
can't  have  a  modern  world  without  engineers, 
but  we're  not  going  to  have  too  many  engi- 
neers unless  we  do  something  about  setting 
the  situation  straight — and  very  soon." 

The  next  step  lies — apparently — in  the  lap 
of  these  very  engineers  themselves.  And  Just 
as  apparently — something  seems  to  be  hap- 
pening: a  loosening  of  the  adhesive  of  aloof- 
ness towards  the  concept  that  they  .  .  . 
somehow  are  or  should  be  above  the  labor 
movement. 

If  this  professionalism  can — at  long  last — 
be  tied  Into  unlonslm;  if  this  is  an  idea 
whose  hour  has  finally  come,  America  is  In 
for  a  tide  of  mergers  or  affiliations  that  could 
well  make  MEBA  one  of  the  largest  unions 
In  the  world. 


MR.   STAHLMAN  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenne.'-see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Friday,  at  Nashville, 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  dedicated  its  new  headquar- 
t«rs. 

On  that  occasion  Legionnaires  xrom 
across  Tennessee  and  their  distinguished 
guests  were  privileged  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  the  dean  of  southern  newspaper 
publishers,  Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman  of 
the  Nashville  Banner. 

Mr.  Stahlman,  a  member  of  the  Legion 
himself  for  51  years,  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  the  Patriot's  Medal  of  the 
Tennessee  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  highest  honor 
which  that  organization  bestows. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Tennessee  Department's  new  facility 
Mr.  Stahlman  called  for  a  restoration 
of— 

Respect  for  our  Flag,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  laws  and  Its  constituted  elected 
head,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stahlman  went  on  to  analyze  some 
of  the  problems  today  facing  our  Nation 
based  on  his  vast  store  of  experience  and 
knowledge  accumulated  through  many 
years  of  observation  and  very  careful 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Stahlman  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

Address  by  James  G.  Stahlman 

The  American  Legion  has  honored  me  far 
beyond  my  Just  deserts  for  my  service  to  It 
and  to  my  country.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
One  of  my  most  cherished  possessions  is  this 
card  which  shows  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  51  years. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  Memphis  convention 
of  the  Department  of  Tennessee,  I  told  some 
of  you  that  I  had  two  grandsons;  one  of 
draft  age  and  one  approaching.  I  said  then 
that  if  either  of  these  young  men  ever 
burned  a  draft  card  or  pleaded  conscientious 
objection  to  service  In  the  armed  forces  of 
our  country.  I  would  disown  them  forever 
as  my  own  fiesh  and  blood. 

I  tell  you  in  deepest  pride  tonight  that  my 
oldest  grandson  enlisted  some  months  ago 
m  the  United  States  Army,  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  draft.  He  Is  now  In  Vietnam  In 
the  3rd  Battalion.  7th  Infantry,  199th  Ught 
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Infantry  Brigade  and  that  Is  no  panty-walst 
outfit.  When  and  If  Almighty  God  answers 
my  prayers,  and  the  fervent  petitions  of  mil- 
lions of  others,  for  the  return  of  these  boys 
out  there,  as  I  am  sure  God  will,  I  want  to 
reciprocate  the  Legion's  graciousness  to  me 
by  presenting  for  membership  In  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  PFC  Sandy  Hill,  who  I  am  sure 
will  cherish  his  membership  in  the  American 
Legion  through  the  years  as  I  have  cherished 
mine, 

NONE    OF    us    LIKZS    WAR 

Now  none  of  us  likes  war  at  any  time.  None 
of  us  likes  this  particular  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Banner  and  I  protested  the  United 
States'  entry  Into  and  participation  in  this 
war  for  years  until  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  88-2  on  August  7,  1964,  author- 
ized the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
pursue  the  successful  conduct  of  that  war 
by  any  means  he  deemed  advisable. 

The  Banner  and  I  then  gave  our  support 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  that  sorry 
conflict.  He  was  the  unwarranted  victim  of 
the  vlclousness  of  some  In  his  own  party 
ranks,  as  well  as  dissident  minority  groups, 
for  whose  welfare  he  did  more  than  any 
other  President  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Banner  said  so  at  the  time  of 
his  renunciation  of  another  term  In  the 
Presidency. 

All  of  us  want  this  war  over  and  our  loved 
ones  home  again  In  productive  labors  for  this 
great  country  of  ours.  No  one  wants  this 
more  earnestly,  or  is  doing  more  to  bring  It 
about,  than  the  present  lonely  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  But  as  long  as  American 
troops  are  over  there,  and  until  they  can 
be  brought  home  under  conditions  compat- 
ible with  this  nation's  honor,  I  Intend  to 
support  our  men  In  uniform  wherever  they 
may  be,  and  their  Commander-ln-Chlef,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

To  look  around  at  the  dissent,  confusion, 
chaos  and  the  threatened  revolution  fester- 
ing Into  one  big  cancerous  growth  on  this 
nation's  body-politic,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that  we  and  this  cockeyed  world  are  in  a 
sorry  mess. 

How  did  we  get  there?  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, THE  BANNER  and  I  for  years  have 
been  considered  "Red  baiters. "  I  have  been 
denounced  for  "looking  for  spooks  under  the 
bed"  since  1933,  when  the  Banner  Joined  one 
of  Tennessee's  finest  soldiers  and  patriots  in 
supporting  Gordon  Browning's  vote  as  the 
only  member  of  the  Tennessee  Delegation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  against 
the  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  World  War  11,  fol- 
lowed by  Yalta,  Teheran  and  their  horren- 
dous results. 

CHINA   BETRAYAL 

We  have  seen  the  betrayal  of  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  and  the  Nationalist  government  of 
China.  In  this  horrible  instance,  a  great  sol- 
dier and  American  patriot.  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  was  blindly  duped  and  misled  by 
Alger  Hiss,  John  Paton  Davles,  Harry  Dex- 
ter White  and  others  In  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment In  pulling  the  rug  from  under  the 
Generalissimo  who  had  been  our  staunch 
ally  In  World  War  U. 

While  on  Pan  American's  first  flight  around 
the  world  In  1947,  I  was  a  dinner  guest  of 
K.  C.  Wu,  the  mayor  of  Shanghai.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the 
late  General  Claire  Chennault. 

Our  group  had  Just  left  the  Generalissimo 
and  Madame  Chiang  at  their  compound  In 
Nanking  where  we  were  asked  to  assist  the 
Nationalist  China  request  of  Washington 
for  the  advance  of  one  billion  doUars  to  help 
stabilize  the  yen  and  provide  logistic  sup- 
port to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  North 
China  Communists. 

At  that  dinner,  I  asked  General  Chennault 
his  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  this  aid  be- 
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Ing  extended  to  the  Generalissimo.  Chen- 
nault,  who  had  played  football  at  LSU  and 
at  Vanderbllt  twice  against  Dan  McGugln's 
teams,  gave  me  this  blunt  assessment: 

■Jimmy,"  he  said.  "I  know  that  so  long  as 
General  Marshall  has  anjrthlng  to  do  with 
affairs  In  Washington,  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
will  never  receive  one  penny  of  that  billion 
dollars.  I  can  take  three  hundred  million  of 
that,  buy  new  air  equipment,  reactivate  the 
Flying  Tigers,  who  are  anxious  to  come  back 
and  serve  with  me  again,  and  knock  out  the 
North  China  Communists  within  90  days 
after  we  get  going  again. 

•  I  can  tell  you  without  equivocation  that 
If  the  Generalissimo  doesn't  get  that  billion 
dollars,  that  sum  will  be  but  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  with  what  It  will  cost 
Uncle  Sam  In  the  Par  East  In  the  years  to 
come." 

NO- WIN  WAB 

I  dont  have  to  recall  the  debacle  In  Korea 
which  was  the  start  of  our  no-wln  policy 
in  war.  climaxed  by  the  sacking  of  General 
MacArthur.  one  of  America's  greatest  mili- 
tary men  and  patriots. 

"Then  came  Cuba.  And  now  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  I  will  let  you  tally  up  the 
cost  up  to  now  In  the  Far  East. 

Lets  get  back  to  Cuba,  Fidel  Castro  was  a 
recognized  Communist  long  before  he  ever 
succeeded  In  the  overthrow  of  Batista  In 
January,  1958.  It  was  Castro,  the  Commu- 
nist, who  helped  organize  the  "Bogotazo"  In 
Bogota.  Colombia  In  1948.  the  Intent  of  which 
was  the  assassination  of  General  George  Cat- 
lett  Marshall,  then  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States, 

Then  came  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  which  we 
betraved  the  Cuban  exiles  who  gave  their 
lives  in  an  effort  to  retrieve  their  native  Is- 
land from  the  bearded  beast  who  still  pre- 
sides over  the  destiny  of  the  hapless  Cuban 
people.  And  then  the  so-called  "missile  crisis" 
which  President  Kennedy  met  head-on. 

In  the  records  of  tragic  Ironies  since  the 
dawn  of  history,  none  transcends  the  violent 
assassination  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in 
November  1963,  I  had  proof  then  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  a  Castro  Marxist,  acting 
as  a  part  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  Banner  said  so  on  the  Monday  that 
President  Kennedy  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery, 

When  the  ridiculous  Warren  Report  was 
Issued,  The  Banner  questioned  some  of  Its 
conclusions,  particularly  that  dealing  with 
the  "no  conspiracy"  theme.  The  Banner  and 
I  have  subsequently  been  confirmed  in  our 
findings  and  unchanged  opinion  by  Senator 
Richard  B,  Russell,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  devoted  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  who  served  on  the  Warren 
Commission,  and  who  refused  to  Join  in  the 
"no  conspiracy"  conclusion.  Now  Senator 
Russell  has  been  Joined  by  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son m  that  position  within  the  past  30  days. 

CTTBA   MISTAKE 

The  original  mistake  in  Cuba  was  in  allow- 
ing our  State  Department,  the  New  York 
Times  and  its  so-called  Latin  American  ex- 
pert. Herbert  Matthews,  to  sell  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  American  people  a  phony  bill 
of  goods  on  Castro.  We  should  have  clobbered 
him  then.  This  was  our  greatest  mistake  of 
the  past  twenty  years.  With  Communist 
funds.  Castro  and  his  Communist  cohorts 
have  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  a 
plethora  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  and 
Communist  financed  and  directed  cadres  are 
now  laboring  to  destroy  America  from  within, 
shouting  the  slogans  of  Che  Guevarra  and 
Mao  Tse-Tung.  with  clinched  fists  raised 
defiantly  in  Communist  salute. 

Now  If  you  want  the  plan  in  detail.  I  would 
like  to  read  It  to  you  as  contained  in  a  docu- 
ment discovered  by  the  Allied  Forces  in  Dus- 
seldorf.  Germany  in  May  1919.  It  Is  entitled, 
"Communist  Rules  for  Revolution."  Listen 
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and  you  will  realize  how  well  this  has  been 
succeeding. 

A.  Corrupt  the  young;  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Get  them  Interested  In  sex.  Make 
them  superficial;  destroy  their  ruggedness. 

B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
thereby : 

1.  Get  peoples'  minds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics,  sexy 
books  and  plays  and  other  trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  people  Into  hostile  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  Importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  peoples'  faith  in  their  na- 
tional leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to 
contempt,  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit,  produce  fear  of  in- 
flation with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

6.  Incite  unnecesary  strikes  In  vital  Indus- 
tries, encourage  civil  disorder  and  foster  a 
lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argimient  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues,  honesty, 
sobriety,  self-restraint,  and  faith  in  the 
pledged  word. 

8.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population   helpless. 

THE    HOOVER    DETERMINATION 

If  you  need  constant  confirmation  of  any 
of  this,  I  suggest  that  you  read  the  reports 
and  the  forthright  utterances  of  J,  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Lyndon 
Johnson  told  me  personally  In  Nashville  on 
the  occasion  of  his  and  Lady  Bird's  visit  to 
the  Hermitage  In  1967  that  he  considered 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  all  time  and  so  do  I,  for  that  matter.  He 
said  that  if  It  had  not  been  for  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  United  States  would  have  gone 
Communist  20  years  ago. 

Now  the  biggest  effort  by  these  revolu- 
tionary agents  Is  being  expended  upon  the 
youth  of  our  country,  particularly  on  the 
college  campuses.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  a  majority  segment 
of  our  youth  of  college  age  is  solidly  Ameri- 
can, sound  In  their  religious  and  sociologi- 
cal attitudes,  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  effort  at  their  corruption  continues 
unabated. 

Much  of  the  youthful  attitudes  are  due 
to  parental  permissiveness.  The  extent  of 
the  success  of  this  attempted  corruption  Is 
partially  attributable  to  indifference  of  our 
citizenship  generally.  We  have  become  ac- 
customed to  abuse  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  granted  to  all  of  us,  particularly 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  protecting  a  Free  Press, 
Free  Speech,  F^ee  Assemby.  F^ee  Protest  and 
Free  Worship.  Permissive  courts  have  played 
their  part  by  decisions  abolishing  prayer  in 
our  public  schools,  while  subversive  group* 
endeavor  to  prohibit  the  singing  of  our  Na- 
tional Anthem,  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
the  customary  salute  to  the  Flag. 

The  courts  have  afforded  protection  to 
the  purveyors  of  pornography  In  print,  film 
and  merchandise.  And  worst  of  all,  too  fre- 
quently have  dealt  only  taps  on  the  wrists  to 
the  peddlers  and  pushers  of  narcotics,  which 
has  become  the  most  widespread  and  dan- 
gerous threat,  not  only  to  our  youth  but  to 
some  of  our  older  generation,  even  beyond 
the  collegiate  level. 

Americans  are  hard  to  awaken,  but  there 
are  a  few  hopeful  signs  that  some  might  be 
coming  out  of  their  coma.  One  of  these  Is 
the  organization  of  patriotic  campus  groups 
which  are  standing  up  to  be  counted.  And 
only  this  week  the  heartening  counter  dem- 
onstrations staged  by  the  patriotic  construc- 
tion workers  In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo 
this  past  Wednesdav. 
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NIXON    STTPPORT 

Current  polls  in  support  of  President  Nixon 
on  his  Cambodian  policies  are  further  Indic- 
ative of  this  awakening. 

But  foremost  in  promoting  this  good  work 
have  been  the  National  Commanders  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  our  own  J.  Milton  Patrick,  who  is 
guest  of  honor  here  tonight,  and  VFW's 
Commander  Ray  Gallagher,  and  other  patri- 
otic veteran  organizations. 

This  is  the  time  for  all  Americans  who 
love  their  country  to  Join  in  massive  national 
rededicatlon  to  the  principles  of  our  found- 
ers enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  its  first  ten  amendments  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  Is  time  to  restore  respect  for  our  Flag, 
our  system  of  government,  its  laws  and  Its 
constituted  elected  head,  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  restore  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  both  personta  and  property. 

To  renew  our  faith  In  God  Almighty  and 
respect  for  His  laws. 

And  most  Important.  It  is  time  for  a  res- 
toration of  faith  In  oiu-selves  as  loyal,  dedi- 
cated American  citizens,  determined  to  pre- 
serve this  nation  as  the  last  best  hope  of 
freedom  this  side  of  Eternity. 

The  bugles  sound  no  last  retreat. 

To  you,  to  me,  to  all  who  love  America, 
the  trumpeters  blow  Reveille  of  a  new  day, 
then  Assembly,  and  clearest  of  all,  the 
Charge. 

I  am  certain  of  your  response  for  you  are 
pledged  to  God  and  Country. 


SECRETARY  HICKEL  TO  ATTEND 
DEDICATION  OF  L.B.J.  HISTORI- 
CAL SITES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  spring  and 
summer  bring  tourists  to  all  parts  of  our 
coutry  and  the  warm  central  Texas  cli- 
mate invites  thousands  of  people  each 
month  to  visit  and  soak  in  the  living 
history  of  its  main  attraction — the  Ljm- 
don  Baines  Johnson  Historical  Sites. 

From  the  birthplace  to  the  boyhood 
home,  the  growth  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
can  be  traced — it  was  here  that  the  es- 
sential traits  that  made  the  man  clearly 
formed  and  emerged  in  the  life  of  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Hill  County  will  honor  its  most  dis- 
tinguished native  son  on  the  13th  of  June 
with  the  dedication  of  the  L.B.J.  Histori- 
cal Sites,  the  birthplace  and  the  boyhood 
home.  The  Honorable  Walter  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  be  present 
for  the  ceremonies  which  will  ofHcially 
open  the  State  parks  and  sites. 

Many  others  from  the  Congress  want 
to  honor  President  Johnson  at  this  time 
and  the  list  includes:  Wayne  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee; John  Saylor,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee; 
Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

I  will  be  along  and  joined  by  two  of 
my  colleagues  from  Texas,  Clark  Fisher 
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and  W.  R.  "Bob"  Poage — this  is  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  pay  our  respects  to  a  great 
Texan  and  a  great  personal  friend. 

Already,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  trekked  to  central  Texas 
just  to  walk  in  the  same  paths  that  the 
President  walked  as  a  boy  in  Texas. 

It  is  vigorous  ranch  land,  sometimes 
stark  and  stern,  but  always  welcoming 
to  the  man  who  has  the  strength  to  work 
it.  nurture  it,  and  bring  life  to  it.  Here 
at  these  two  sites,  the  strength  and  fiber 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  become  visible 
and  understandable. 

President  Johnson  has  devoted  his 
lifetime  to  public  service  and  it  is  fitting 
tribute  to  his  leadership  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  recommended,  and  the 
Congress  preserved  these  two  sites.  This 
action  assures  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  birthplace  and  boyhood 
home  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  American  people,  present  and  future. 

These  two  sites  are  comfortable  in  the 
natural  setting  of  central  Texas — they 
are  intertwined  in  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  land,  just  as  the  lives  of  both 
President  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
have  been  intertwined  with  thousands 
of  central  Texans,  and  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  would  submit  the  following  article 
which  colorfully  describes  the  historical 
sites.  The  article  is  from  the  May  1970 
issue  of  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
magazine  and  was  written  by  Mabel 
Lowry  and  Nancy  Kott. 

The  article  follows : 

Lyndon   B.  Johnson  State  Park 
(By  Mabel  Lowry,  Information  Specialist  and 

Nancy  Kott,  Exhibits  Planner,  Parks  Inter- 
pretive Planning  Section) 

Mecca  for  vacationers  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  the  famed  Texas  Hill  Country  boasts 
a  new  State  park  which  combines  scenic 
beauty  with  historic  interest  and  outstand- 
ing recreational  and  cultural  facilities.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  State  Park  is  named  for  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States  and  hon- 
ors the  Hill  Country's  most  distinguished 
native  son.  His  world  renowned  LBJ  Ranch 
House  lies  Just  across  the  Pedernales  River 
and  can  be  viewed  from  a  vantage  point  on 
the  park's  nature  trail. 

Highway  290  leads  to  the  park  entrance 
halfvsray  between  Fredericksburg  and  John- 
son City.  There  you  will  discover  unparal- 
leled opportunities  to  see.  learn  and  enjoy. 

A  recommended  first  stop  is  at  the  Visitor 
Center,  a  contemporary  structure  whose 
limestone  and  board-and-batten  walls  and 
roof  shingled  with  cedar  shakes  Is  in  har- 
mony with  the  rustic  landscape.  It  overlooks 
gently  sloping  lawns  which  in  spring  and 
summer  are  ablaze  with  native  wtldflowers. 
Two  ancient  western  catalpas  and  towering 
pecan  trees  and  live  oaks  provide  oases  of 
shade.  On  the  veranda,  split-log  benches  and 
ladderback  chairs  encourage  the  visitor  to 
rest  awhile  and  appreciate  the  view. 

The  Visitor  Center,  a  multi-purpose  build- 
ing, contains  an  liLformation  desk  where 
brochures  concerning  the  park  and  the  gen- 
eral region  are  available,  a  large  exhibit  area, 
an  alcove  for  a  continuous  slide  program 
and  a  comfortable  lounge  area  In  front  of  the 
open  hearth  stone  fireplace.  A  hostess  Is  on 
duty  to  answer  questions  and  offer  helpful 
guidance  in  planning  Individual  tours  of  the 
park.  There  is  no  guided  tour,  but  each  guest 
Is  assured  of  a  hearty  Hill  Country  welcoone 
and  special  attention. 

Among  the  exhibits  In  the  main  room  Is  a 
scale  model  of  the  269-acre  park  showing  Its 
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present  layout  and  proposed  future  develop- 
ment and  the  location  of  significant  nearby 
attractions.  The  latter  include  two  National 
Historical  Sites — the  President's  Birthplace 
at  Stonewall  and  his  Boyhood  Home  at  John- 
son City — as  well  as  the  LBJ  Ranch  House, 
Old  Albert  School  and  Johnson  Family 
Cemetery. 

Visitors  may  also  wish  to  see  various  his- 
toric places  in  the  vicinity  of  LBJ  Park  which 
are  not  Indicated  on  the  model:  the  pic- 
turesque Hye  Post  Office,  the  Nlmltz  and 
Pioneer  museums  and  Vereln-Klrche  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  examples  of  "fachwerk"  and 
"Sunday"  houses  which  Illustrate  the  early 
German  settlers'  influence  on  local  archi- 
tecture. 

A  continuous  slide  program  presents  an 
all-encompassing  panorama  of  the  Hill  Coun- 
try. Native  trees  and  wildflowers,  unusual 
btilldlngs  and  architectural  features,  wild- 
life indigenous  to  the  land,  rivers  and  lakes, 
towns,  cultivated  flelds  and  orchards,  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  wooded  areas,  fences  and 
windmills — all  give  insight  Into  the  past  and 
present  of  this  unique  section  of  the  State. 
The  faces  depicted  have  that  Intangible 
something — character — which  reflects  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  beauty  and 
harshness  of  the  country  have  presented  a 
significant  challenge  to  the  families  that 
have  occupied  It. 

Specialized  exhibits  within  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter contain  drawings,  artifacts  and  texts  de- 
signed to  Interpret  the  customs  of  early  In- 
dian tribes  who  traversed  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Central  Texas,  Spanish  conqulstadores 
and  priests  who  Introduced  civilization  to 
the  wilderness  and  ranchers  and  farmers  who 
tamed  and  develop>ed  the  area. 

The  primary  focus,  however.  Is  on  the  eth- 
nic origins  of  Hin  Country  pioneers  In  gen- 
eral, and  the  pioneer  Johnson  family  In 
particular — with  emphasis  on  the  role  that 
family  background  and  environmental  fac- 
tors played  In  producing  a  President.  Indi- 
vidual Items  include  a  wall  panel  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Johnson  family  and  eminent 
guests  of  the  LBJ  Ranch.  Also  on  display  are 
President  Johnson's  boots  and  Stetson,  his 
school  desk  and  leather  book  satchel,  a  hand- 
made saddle,  a  breechloadlng  rifle,  a  hand 
plow  and  other  old-style  farm  tools,  utensils 
for  cooking  on  open  fires,  a  spinning  wheel 
and  other  articles  used  by  frontier  families. 

The  Behrens  Cabin,  attached  to  the  Vis- 
itors Center,  is  a  replica  of  a  two-room  dog- 
trot cabin  built  on  that  site  In  the  1840's  by 
Johannes  Behrens.  a  German  Immlerant.  Its 
original  walls  of  post  oak  logs  are  Incor- 
porated In  the  structure.  Furnishings,  most 
of  them  handmade,  are  typical  of  those  found 
In  frontier  homes  of  the  mld-19th  century. 
Detailed  Interpretive  signs  on  both  doorways 
describe  the  more  unusual  Items  and  give 
Information  about  the  style  of  living  In  that 
bvgone  era.  Two  other  oloneer  homesteads, 
known  as  the  Sauer  Place  and  the  Danz 
Place,  are  scheduled  for  conversion  Into  way- 
side exhibits  at  a  later  date. 

Cultural  centers  of  the  park  are  the  Audi- 
torium or  Indoor  theater  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacltv  of  250  and  an  outdoor  amnhltheater. 
The  biitldlne  Is  eoultjped  for  showlne  motion 
pictures  and  slides,  for  theatrical  produc- 
tions, and  Is  adaptable  for  lectures,  panel  dls- 
cuselons  and  as  a.  meeting  place  for  organiza- 
tions and  social  etouds.  A  wide  variety  of 
alternatlne  exhibits  will  occupy  1,500  square 
feet  of  the  Auditorium  lobby. 

A  well-designed  nature  trail  leads  from  the 
main  building  complex  to  one  of  three  wild- 
life enclosures  where  white-tailed  deer,  buf- 
falo and  longhorns  browse  In  their  native 
habitat.  Smaller  creatures  such  as  armadillos, 
rock  squirrels  and  opossums  may  also  be  seen. 
Among  many  interesting  waj-slde  exhibits  on 
the  trail  are  limestone  outcropplngs  and 
groves  of  trees  near  the  creek,  a  feeding  sta- 
tion for  wildlife,  a  nutria  btirrow  and  a  wild- 
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flower  shelter  with  color  photographs  Iden- 
tifying some  of  the  lovely  wildflowers  for 
which  the  Hill  Country  is  especially  noted. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall 
the  ground  is  a  blaze  of  color,  with  Mexican 
hat,  Indian  blanket,  wine  cup,  Texas  blue- 
bonnet  and  pink  phlox  vying  for  attention 
with  yucca,  cactus  and  flowering  vines  and 
shrubs.  Large  sections  of  the  park  are  being 
reforested  with  native  species,  chiefly  live 
oak,  post  oak  and  pecan. 

The  overall  design  of  the  park  allows  each 
visitor  to  make  his  own  choices  and  set  his 
own  pace.  Opportunities  for  healthful  out- 
door activities  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
strolls  along  the  nature  trail. 

Of  major  Impwrtance  for  summer  fun  Is 
the  competltlon-size  swimming  pool  adjoined 
by  a  well-equipped  bathhouse.  In  addition 
there  is  a  children's  pool  where  the  yoimg- 
sters  can  wade  and  romp  in  safety.  Candy 
and  soft  drink  dispensing  machines  are  close 
at  hand. 

The  covered  games  pavilion  serves  a  multi- 
tude of  functions:  sections  for  shuffleboard, 
horseshoes  and  table  tennis;  a  dancing  area; 
and  a  shady  retreat  for  swimmers. 

Two  picnic  areas  with  individual  units  of- 
fer conveniences  for  outdoor  meals — tables 
and  benches,  barbecue  grills  and  uash  recep- 
tacles. Bach  unit  Is  constructed  of  native 
limestone  on  a  concrete  slab  and  some  have 
canopies  of  cedar  shingles.  Even  a  summer 
shower  is  no  deterrent  to  family  enjoyment 
at  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  State  Park.  Whatever 
the  weather — and  In  the  Hill  Country  It  Is 
generally  ideal — visitors  will  flnd  a  trip  to 
LBJ  Park  a  rewarding  experience  In  every 
respect. 


CONFRONTATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interpretative  commentary  in  the  Cal- 
umet, ni..  Index  on  Wednesday,  May  20, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  its 
reporters  who  recently  visited  Washing- 
ton caught  my  eye.  I  believe  the  com- 
mentary is  very  timely  and  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
Confrontation 

There  is  an  old  saying  If  you  want  to  see 
what  makes  a  motor  tick,  take  It  apart,  and 
If  you  want  to  know  what  Is  going  on  In  your 
Nation's  capltol  the  best  way  Is  to  go  there. 
It  Is  quite  an  education.  All  over  America 
people  are  complaining  about  how  our  coun- 
try is  being  run,  but  onoe  you  climb  the 
Capitol's  steps,  sit  In  the  rotunda,  and  stop 
in  at  the  office  of  your  congressman  or  sen- 
ator you  flnd  you  have  stepped  on  the  hor- 
net's nest. 

Congressmen  apparently  do  have  big  ears. 
They  were  on  the  capitol's  steps  listening  to 
teenagers.  We  found  them  on  the  floor  de- 
bating controversial  Issues,  and  when  we 
visited  our  own  representative's  offices  we 
found  the  secretaries  almost  snowed  under 
with  letters  from  their  constituents.  We  were 
not  alone  In  Washington.  The  visitor's  books 
were  loaded  with  names,  and  although  few 
people  had  anything  practical  to  say,  they 
did  make  themselves  known. 

What  do  visitors  and  letter  writers  tell 
your  representatives?  Go  to  any  baseball 
game  and  you  will  learn  Just  about  as  much. 
Some  are  for,  some  are  against  Some  have 
no  idea,  some  know  all  the  answers,  but  all 
are  earnest  and  see  their  views  as  the  answer 
to  all  America's  Ills. 
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On  our  way  to  Washington  we  went 
through  Athens.  Ohio  and  found  a  city  block 
of  buildings  with  shattered  windows,  and 
the  National  guard  on  duty.  Parents  were 
gathering  up  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
take  them  home  and  If  anything  practical 
h.<»d  been  accomplished  It  was  not  to  be 
seen  in  that  town. 

For  weeks  and  months  large  groups  have 
been  agitating  for  national  Issues,  and  spiced 
their  efforts  with  orgies  of  destruction.  In 
towns  all  over  America  the  only  real  after- 
math has  been  intense  bitterness,  disgust, 
and  a  rising  cleft  between  large  sections  of 
the  public.  In  Washington  there  are  large 
groups  of  people  agitating  also,  but  In  most 
cases  It  has  been  on  an  earnest  level,  be- 
tween   people    and    their    representatives. 

Evervwhere  you  go  In  Washington  the  lob- 
bving  is  going  on  and  for  once  In  my  life 
I  "am  happy  I  am  Just  a  grandstand  manager 
Instead  of  a  real  live  representative,  for  it 
must  be  quite  A  JOB  trying  to  do  what  you 
think  is  right  and  stlU  please  all  the  people 
who  tell  vou  you  are  wrong. 

There  are  contrasts  Uiough.  If  you  stop 
to  listen  to  the  teenagers  on  the  Capitol 
steps,  you  can  almost  start  pushing  their 
viewpoints.  If  you  sit  In  the  rotunda  and 
are  swept  up  In  the  drama  going  on  on  the 
floor  below  you  know  everything  Is  In  good 
hands,  and  then  when  you  get  back  Into  the 
swing  of  life  you  know  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  for  human  nature  simply  has  too 
many  advocates  for  too  many  different  ap- 
proaches to  life,  to  allow  anything  to  go 
smoothly  for  too  long. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  O.  J.  LAKER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center,  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing men  of  our  times.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
in  our  part  of  the  country  was  the  Job 
Corps— Dr.   Oscar   J.   Baker. 

When  Oscar  Baker  was  called  ujxon  to 
pioneer  the  new  and  controversial  job 
training  program  proposed  by  the  John- 
son administration,  he  left  the  public 
school  field  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
maior  portion  of  his  life  and  accepted 
the  challenee.  He  directed  the  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center  to  the  No,  1  position  in 
technical-vocational  education  In  Amer- 
ica and  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
already  graduated  from  the  Texas  Job 
Corps  program  attest  to  his  success  in 
this  endeavor.  Seldom  does  one  man 
have  the  opportunity  to  touch  and  in- 
fluence so  many  lives — and  even  more 
seldom  does  one  man  do  such  a  magnif- 
icent job.  While  other  Job  Corps  centers 
were  experiencing  difBculties.  the  Gary 
Center  was  smoothly  functioning,  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Baker. 

These  young  men  and  women  who  had 
already  been  rejected  by  society  were 
given  new  direction,  a  new  sense  of  self 
worth  and  a  feeling  that  their  govern- 
ment and  society  did  care. 

Although  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
telegrams  poured  into  Camp  Gary  after 
Dr  Baker's  death,  all  with  the  highest 
praise  and  deepest  regret  for  the  loss 
of  a  man  of  Dr.  Baker's  stature,   the 
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greatest  expression  of  honor  came  from 
the  members  of  the  Job  Corps  Center 
itseli— the  young  men  and  women  who 
participated  in  the  seven  simultaneous 
memorial  services  conducted  about  the 
center. 

And  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of 
faith  which  Dr.  Baker  placed  in  these 
young  men  and  women,  there  has  been 
established  the  Oscar  Baker  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  for  men  and  women 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  in  Texas. 

It  seemed  appropriate,  too,  that  the 
hands  who  laid  Dr.  Baker  to  his  final 
rest  were  those  of  corpsmen  who  repre- 
sented the  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
lives  affected  by  his  dedicated  efforts: 

Dr.  Baker,  a  pioneer  administrator  of  the 
Job  Corps  program  since  it  began  In  1964, 
headed  the  organization  that  operates  three 
Job  Corps  Centers  In  Texas  under  a  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  He  made 
his  headquarters  here  at  Gary,  the  nation's 
largest  center.  The  other  two  centers  are  the 
McKlnney  Center  for  Women  and  the  Resi- 
dential Manpower  Center  In  El  Paso. 

Before  becoming  associated  with  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Dr.  Baker  was  superintendent 
of  schools  In  Dickinson.  He  had  served  In  the 
system  continuously  since  1933  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  years  In  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  entered  the  service  as  a 
private  and  worked  his  way  up  to  captain  by 
the  time  he  was  discharged. 

As  an  educator,  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  had  served  on  numerous  state 
educatlonar  committees  during  his  career, 
among  them  as  adviser  to  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Committee,  the  State 
Textbook  Committee,  the  State  Curriculum 
Committee  and  the  State  Legislative  Coun- 
cil for  the  Texas  University  Interscholastlc 
League. 

Dr.  Baker  was  the  first  administrator  hired 
by  the  Texas  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.. 
board  of  directors  when  It  was  formed  by 
Governor  John  Connally  In  1964.  He  opened 
the  Garv  Center  as  center  director.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  123  Centers  that  even- 
tually opened.  The  McKlnney  Center  was 
opened  In  1966  and  be  was  named  executive 
director  of  TEP. 

A  graduate  of  Sam  Houston  State  Unlver- 
sltv,  he  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas  In  Austin.  His  doctorate 
was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Houston 
in  1959. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Benson  Baker  of  San  Marcos,  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Mary  Jeanne  Coers  and  one  grand- 
daughter of  Huntsvllle,  Texas,  and  two 
brothers.  J.  W.  Baker  of  Bremond,  Texas, 
and  James  H.  Baker  of  La  Porte,  Texas. 


May  28,  1970 


THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  infor- 
mation explosion  of  our  times  presents  a 
frustrating  challenge  to  the  mind  of  man 
to  accept,  analyze,  and  retain  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  data. 

We  face  this  challenge  in  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  particularly  evident  in  the  ap- 
propriations committees,  as  we  endeavor 
to  evaluate  the  myriad  justifications  for 


specific  allocation  of  portions  of  the  Na- 
tion's money  resources  to  meet  its  great 
commitments,  and  its  commitment  to 
greatness. 

Our  national  undertakings,  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  those  of  a  nation  with 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  60  percent  of  its  re- 
sources. The  paramount  question  posed, 
in  the  appropriations  process,  is  how  to 
accommodate  needs  wisely  within  the 
framework  of  the  available  and  antici- 
pated revenue. 

Increasingly,  in  major  progressive 
business  enterprises  of  diversified  nature, 
resort  is  being  made  to  the  relatively 
youQg  science  of  systems  management. 
The  computer  is  one  of  the  tools  of  this 
technique,  but.  I  should  emphasize,  only 
a  tool  in  the  systems  approach. 

In  recent  months  responsible  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  have  given  active 
study  to  the  possible  applications  of  data 
processing  equipment  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress.  Because  I  have  regarded  use  of 
these  modem  techniques  and  tools  essen- 
tial if  the  Congress  is  to  do  its  work 
properly,  I  have  welcomed  occasional  op- 
portunities to  talk  with  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  systems  management  and  data 
processing,  purely  on  an  individual  basis. 
Recently,    in    pursuing    my    curiosity 
about  these  techniques.  I  considered  my- 
self fortunate  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  George  K.  Chacko,  profes- 
sorial lecturer  at   American  University 
and  systems  scientist.  Dr.  Chacko  offered 
to  explore  the  application  of  the  systems 
approach  to  the  evaluation  of  appropri- 
ations requests  by  enlisting  the  members 
of    a    seminar    in    operations    research 
which  he  conducted  this  spring  at  Amer- 
ican University. 

Under  Dr.  Chacko's  direction,  a  pre- 
liminary study,  using  the  systems  ap- 
proach, was  made  of  several  elements  of 
the    Interior    Department    budget.    It 
should  be  understood  that  this  sample 
study  involved  arbitrary  choices  as  to 
specific  subject  matter.  The  chief  interest 
is  in  the  methodology,  which  involves  an 
integrated  approach  to  all  of  the  alterna- 
tives for  reaching  selected  objectives,  so 
that  changes  in  approach,  or  in  elements 
of  it,  necessarilj'  affect  all  other  elements. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  once 
the    technique    has    been    mastered,    it 
seems    particularly    adaptable    to    the 
assistance    of    computers.    The    human 
judgments  are  preserved  at  every  stage 
of  the  process,  but  the  adjustments,  re- 
flecting the  interaction  of  these  judg- 
ments on  other  elements  of  the  budget, 
can  be  worked  out  speedily  by  the  com- 
puter, and  the  effect  of  an  increase  or  de- 
crease in  an  appropriation  item  shown 
promptly  in  terms  of  the  overall  budget- 
ary objective  which  has  been  selected  at 
the  start. 

Because  this  voluntary  effort  of  Dr. 
Chacko  and  his  seminar  associates, 
Harr>-  Bimkrant.  Jay  S.  Brown.  Abdelhai 
Chouikha,  James  E.  Crownover.  Jr..  Bert 
R.  Francis,  Lt.  Col.  Francis  S.  Logan, 
Tamara  Luzgin,  and  Frederick  T.  Martin, 
represents,  I  believe,  a  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  systems  approach  as  applied 
to  the  congressional  budget-management 
responsibility,  I  include  a  portion  of  the 
study  report,  as  follows : 
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Systems  Approach  to  Appropbiations 

Evaluation* 

(By  George  K.  Chacko,  Ph.  D.) 

OUTLINE 

1,0  Introduction. 

2.0  Rationale  and  process  of  selection  of 
study  theme. 

2.1  Selection  Criteria  of  Study  Theme. 

2.2  Study  Elements  and  Interior  Budget, 
Table  1, 

2.3  Selection    of    an    Over-AU    Objective 
Common  to  All  Elements. 

2.3.1  One  Objective:  Increase  GNP, 

2.3.2  Another  Objective:  Survival. 

2.3.3.  Alternative  Objectives:  Congressional 
Prerogative. 

2.3.4  Change  the  Objectives;   Change  the 
Consequences. 

2.3.5  One  Objective  Chosen  for  This  Study. 

2.4  Perspective  of  the  Congressional  Deci- 
sion-Maker. 

2.4.1  Law  Maker  of  a  Nation. 

2.4.2  Appropriations  Assignment  Instead  of 
Legislative. 

3.0  Ordering  study  elements  for  allocation 
of  resources. 

3.1  Two-By-Two  Comparisons  Won't  Do. 

3.2  Identify  Next  Higher  Level  of  Objective. 

3.3  Three  Levels  of  Objectives. 

3.3.1  Organlsmlc  Objectives. 

3.3.2  Strategic  Objectives. 

3.3.3  Tactical  Objectives.  Table  2. 

4.0  Successive  rounds  to  relate  hierarchies 
of  objectives. 

4.1  Round  1,  Table  3. 

4.2  Round  2,  Table  4. 

4.3  Successive  Rounds  to  Assign  Illustra- 
tive Scores  to  Hierarchies  of  Objectives. 

4.3.1  Horizontal  Relationships — One  Tacti- 
cal Choice  to  Another,  Table  5. 

4.3.2  Vertical  Relationships — One  Tactical 
Choice  to  Organlsmlc  Objective. 

4.3.3  Relative  Allocation  of  Resources. 

5.0  Organlsmlc  allocation  of  Interior  budg- 
et— tactical  level. 

5.1  Assume  Each  Element  Hierarchy  to  be 
Equally  Consistent,  Table  6,  Table  7,  Table 
8.  Table  9. 

5.2  Set  Organlsmlc  Objective  Non-Fulflll- 
ment  Penalty  at  50  x  10". 

5.3  Computer  Program,  Table  10,  Table 
11. 

5.4  Creed.  Table  12. 
6.0  Conclusion. 

1.0  Introduction. 

The  massive  documents  of  the  U.S,  Budget, 
as  submitted  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  the  Legislative  Branch, 
demand  of  the  latter  In  general,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committed  In  particular,  at 
least  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  supported  by 
the  access  to  modern  abacuses  with  nanosec- 
ond capabilities  for  retrieval,  analysis  and 
recalculation. 

Information,  by  itself,  cannot  offer  judg- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  often  in- 
formation may  have  to  be  superceded.  As  the 
elected  representatives  of  200  million  peo- 
ple, how  can  the  Congressional  decision- 
makers effectively  evaluate  the  minutest  line 
Items  in  the  budget  In  terms  of  their  contri- 
bution to  achieving  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives? 

If  some  method  can  be  found  by  which 
the  central  theme  of  achieving  national  goals 
can  be  pursued  by  Congressional  decision- 
makers of  allocating  appropriate  resources 
at  the  appropriate  time,  then  they  shall  have 
strengthened  the  working  of  the  democratic 
process  In  no  small  measure.  Can  such  an 
approach  be  conceivably  evolved  is  the  am- 
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bltlous   question    undertaken    in    this    very 
preliminary  and  exploratory  study. 

2.0  Rationale  and  process  of  selection  of 
study  theme. 

An  effort  was  made  to  relate  the  current 
national  concerns  with  the  exploration  of  the 
applications  of  systems  methodology  to  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  meet  these  con- 
cerns. 

2  1  Selection  criteria  of  study  theme. 

The  Interest  of  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  facilitated  the  choice 
of  the  particular  segment  of  the  U.S.  Budget 
to  which  the  application  of  systems  approach 
could  be  explored. 

With  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1970  focusing  legislative  attention  on 
the  problem  of  the  environment,  with  the 
environmental  teach-in  on  Earth  Day  ob- 
served on  April  22,  1970,  and  with  the  wide- 
spread awareness  of,  and  concern  In,  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  choose  as  the  general  theme  the  con- 
cerns of  the  environment  Insofar  as  they  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  budgetary  provi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Further,  the  study  of  the  environment 
provides  a  multi-agency  focus  involving  ag- 
riculture, Industry,  recreation,  pollution,  and 
allied  problems  In  which  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  government  have  a  dlrec;  bear- 
ing and  Interest.  It  was  felt  that  the  choice 
of  the  environment  as  the  primary  element 
which  would  give  cohesion  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  the  appropriations  process  would 
Identify  a  function  has  many  applications 
beyond  the  immediate  areas  of  the  Interior 
budget  purview. 

2.2  Study  elements  and  interior  budget. 

As  currently  constituted,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  budget  does  not  Identify  any 
single  source  whose  exclusive  concern  Is  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. Instead,  the  environmental  responsi- 
bility can  be  read  into  virtually  all  units 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  For  pur- 
poses of  Initial  identlflcation  the  Seminar 
Team  selected  five  study  elements.  They  are: 

1.  Forest  Protection  and  Utilization. 

2.  Acquisition  of  Lands. 

3.  National  Park  Service. 

4.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

5.  Bureau   of  Outdoor   Recreation. 

NOA  figures  for  FY  1970  (including  sup- 
plemental appropriations)  and  the  NOA  for 
FT  1971  then  were  identified  as  shown  in 
Table  1 : 

TABLE  1  -STUDY  ELEMENTS 

(In  millions  o(  dollars) 


•  Report  of  work  done  by  the  American 
University  Seminar  Team  comprising  of: 
Harry  Blrnkrant;  Jay  S.  Brown;  Abdelhai 
Chouikha;  James  E.  Crownover.  Jr.;  Bert  R. 
Francis;  Lt.  Col,  Francis  S.  Logan;  Tamara 
Luzgin;  Frederick  T.  Martin;  and  under 
direction  of  George  Chacko,  Ph,  D. 


NOA  fiscal 
year  1970  > 


NOA  fiscal 
year  1971 


1  Forest  protection  and 

•"     utilization 257.676 

2  Acquisition  of  land 108.472 

3"  National  Park  Service 101.817 

4   Bureau  of  Land  Management 74.491 

i   Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 3. 7S0 

Total 546.206 


278.566 

138.500 

134.224 

81.996 

4.025 


637.311 


>  Includes  supplemental  appropriations. 

The  FY  1970  Interior  Budget  (NOA)  was 
$997,191  millions  and  the  study  elements  to- 
gether accounted  for  $546,296  millions,  or 
54.7%.  The  FY  1971  (NOA)  was  $1,149,703 
millions,  and  the  study  elements  together  ac- 
counted for  $637,311  millions,  or  55.5""^. 

In  addition  to  NOA,  It  is  Important  to 
include  both  the  Federal  Funds  and  Trust 
Funds  to  reflect  the  aggregate  amount  avail- 
able to  the  Interior  Budget  In  FY  1970  and 
FY  1971.  In  FY  1970  the  NOA  was  $997,191 
millions.  Federal  Funds  $553,983  mlUions  and 
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Trust  Funds  $149,151  millions,  making  a 
total  of  $1,700,325  mllUonfl.  In  FY  1971  the 
NOA  Is  $1,149,703  millions,  Federal  Funds 
$418,314  millions,  and  Trust  Funds  $109,225 
millions,  making  a  total  of  $1,677,242  mil- 
lions. • 

2.3  Selection  of  an  over-all  objective  com- 
mon to  all  elements. 

Congress  has  declared  In  the  National  £n- 
vlromnental  Policy  Act  the  goals  and  policiee 
to  guide  all  Federal  actions  which  have  an 
impact  on  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Given  the  national  goals  and  poUclee,  what 
should  be  the  unifying  objective  of  the  five 
study  elements  selected  to  focus  upon  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment as  part  of  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior? 

2.3.1  One  objective:  Increase  GNP. 

It  is  clear  that  a  number  of  quite  accept- 
able alternative  statements  can  be  made  of 
the  common  objectives  connecting  the  five 
study  elements.  For  instance,  the  protection 
and  utilization  of  our  forests  can  lead  to  In- 
crease in  our  .natural  resources,  and  con- 
sequent higher  Income  from  the  forest  re- 
sources. Similarly,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice by  attracting  more  visitors  to  the  different 
parks  would  also  contribute  to  higher  revenue 
and  additional  Income  to  people  engaged  in 
the  provision  of  services  In  the  parks. 

2.3.2  Another  objective:  Survival. 

While  the  Income  from  material  reeouroee 
Is  an  Important  element  of  our  GNP,  one  may 
concentrate  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
coin,  as  it  were:  The  diminution  of  the 
Income-producing  forces  as  well  as  tJie  sub- 
stratum of  national  survival;  for,  if  we  do 
not  have  clean  air  to  breathe,  clean  water 
to  drink  and  clean  land  to  live  on,  the  quality 
of  our  life  would  suffer  seriously,  which,  in 
turn,  would  lead  to  severe  repercussions  upon 
the  GNP  itself, 

2.3.3  Alternative  objectives:  Congressional 
prerogative. 

The  specific  overall  objective  Is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  policy  makers.  Since  this  choice 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  environment.  It  is  only 
right  that  the  overall  objective  be  chosen  at 
the  legislative  level.  The  overall  objective  sets 
the  tenor.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  the 
overall  objective  Is  quite  important. 

At  the  same  time,  the  merit  of  the  systems 
approach  is  the  flexibility  of  choosing  dif- 
ferent objectives  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  five  study  elements  mentioned 
here,  or  any  other  operational  measures  op>en 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

2.3.4  Change  the  objectives;  Change  the 
consequences. 

To  change  the  overall  objectives;  you 
change  everything  else  with  it.  Because  of 
its  fiexihility  the  systems  approach  offers  a 
series  of  alternative  courses  of  action  and 
their  consequences  in  allocating  the  avail- 
able resources  to  meet  the  sp>eclflc  objectives. 

2.3.5  One  objective  chosen  for  this  study. 

The  Seminar  Team  discussed  several  alter- 
native statements  of  a  common  objective  to 
be  accomplished  through  the  five  elements 
chosen  for  the  study.  The  entire  analysis 
follows  from  the  overall  objective  so  iden- 
tified. It  bears  repetition  that  this  one  ob- 
jective is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  one, 
much  less  exhaustive.  TTie  same  Seminar 
Team  may  well  choose  another  statement  of 
the  overall  objective  Incorporating  the  five 
different  elements  of  study  at  the  end  of 
that  time;  anyone  else  may  offer  an  entirely 
different  statement  of  the  overall  objective 
for  the  same  set  of  five  elements  The  meth- 
odology does  not  rise  or  fall  with  the  dif- 
ferent objectives;  It  is  Independent  of  them. 
What  the  methodology  offers  is  a  consistent 
derivation  of  the  courses  of  action  from  a 
single  overall  objective,  as  well  as  all  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  the  single 
choice.  When  the  choice  of  the  overall  objec- 
tlvs  changes,  so  will  the  courses  and  con- 
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sequences:  the  method  of  consistent  deriva- 
tion of  courses  and  consequences  renaalns 
unchanged. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  over- 
all objective  of  the  five  study  elements  U 
"Averting  Ecological  Disaster  by  Improving 
the  Environment" . 

2  4  Perspective  of  the  congressional  deci- 
sion maker. 

This  objective,  which  sets  the  tone  for  the 
present  study,  emphasises  one  aspect  of  the 
several  legislative  roles  of  the  Congressional 
declslon-malcer.  He  is  the  representative  of 
a  district;  he  Is  the  lawmaker  of  a  nation; 
he  is  the  key  member  of  a  poUtlctd  party. 
He  Is  definitely  Influenced  by  his  personal 
and  professional  background  In  exercising 
his  responsibilities  as  a  decision-maker. 

2.4  1  Law  maker  of  a  nation. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  conflicts  arise  between 
the  different  demands  that  are  made  upon 
the  Congressional  decision-maker  when  he 
faces  legislative  problems.  For  purposes  of 
this  study.  It  win  be  assumed  that  one  par- 
ticular role,  viz.,  that  of  the  law-maker  o/ 
a  nation  will  be  the  predominant  role.  Any 
conflicts  will  \x  resolved  In  favor  of  this 
particular  role. 

2.4.2  Appropriations  assignment  Instead  of 
legislative. 

As  a  lawmaker  of  a  nation,  the  Congres- 
sional decision-maker  will  have  either  legis- 
lative or  appropriations  assignments.  The 
present  study,  being  under  the  auspices  of 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  specify  that  Its  perspective  Is  that  of 
the  appropriations  function.  Instead  of  the 
legislative.  Even  given  the  same  overall  ob- 
jective, the  results  of  the  study  from  a  leg- 
islative committee  point  of  view  would  quite 
Ukely  be  different  from  that  of  the  present 
study. 


SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH:  A  LOW 
PRIORITY? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CAI,IFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
we  have  seen  how  our  obsessive  devotion 
to  the  war  and  Vietnam  and  to  the  arms 
race  has  caused  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  our  national  life.  The  economy 
Is  going  from  bad  to  w^orse:  We  have 
high  unemployment,  high  interest  rates, 
excessive  inflation,  a  budget  deficit,  a 
falling  stock  market,  and  zero  economic 
growth — £ill  at  once. 

Our  environment  is  getting  less  than 
one-fifth  the  economic  attention  it  re- 
quires. The  national  disgrace  of  poverty 
continues  as  ever.  The  country  is  divided 
as  it  has  not  been  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  have  seen  young  Americans  gun  down 
other  young  Americans,  and  we  have 
seen  a  national  poll  indicate  majority 
approval  of  their  action.  Our  race  prob- 
lems are  getting  worse  rather  than 
better. 

But  always  we  have  thought  that,  al- 
though the  warfare  state  may  be  wreck- 
ing our  society,  at  least  it  is  good  for 
technology.  But  at  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  American  Physical  Society,  It  was 
revealed  that  even  American  science  is 
now  on  the  skids.  Federal  funds  for 
graduate  traineeships  and  fellowships 
have  been  reduced  50  percent  in  the  past 
2  years.  More  than  1,300  scientists  have 
been  forced  to  trim  their  projects,  and 
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more  than   100  have  had  to  abandon 
them  altogether. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  fall  behind  the  Japanese  or  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Russians.  It  is  simply  a  fact 
that,  if  we  do  not  work  on  them,  vital 
discoveries  in  medicine,  in  transporta- 
tion, in  environmentsd  sciences  will  be 
made  later  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  or  will  not  be  made  at  all. 

Is  the  good  will  of  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
worth  all  this? 

Under  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
I  insert  a  relevant  article  entitled  "A 
Slump  in  U.S.  Science?"  from  Newsweek 
magazine  of  May  11,  1970,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Slump  in  tJ.S.  Science? 

Growing  numbers  of  U.S.  scientists  have 
felt  hobbled  In  recent  years  by  declining 
Federal  funds,  public  indifference,  shifting 
national  priorities  and  ever  sharper  compeU- 
tlon  from  abroad.  Accordingly,  when  more 
than  4.000  scientists  gathered  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  last  week  for  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
American  Physical  Society,  the  mood  was 
glum  indeed;  a  number  of  those  present 
made  no  secret  of  their  conviction  that  U.S. 
science  Is  in  a  serious  slump,  and  some  felt 
that  It  Is  In  real  danger  of  becoming  second 
rate. 

This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  mood  as  re- 
cently as  four  years  ago.  For  by  the  mid- 
1960s,  stimulated  first  by  World  War  11  and 
then  by  the  continuing  challenges  of  the  cold 
war,  science  had  become  an  enormously  suc- 
cessful and  Influential  part  of  American  life. 
In  the  benchmark  year  of  1967  the  U.S.  sp>ent 
$17  billion  on  all  forms  of  science.  But  since 
then.  Federal  funds  have  been  dwindling.  In 
part  because  of  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  flscal  year,  the  Federal  Government  is 
seeking  $15.9  billion  for  scientific  research — 
$300  million  less  than  the  previous  year  and 
$1.1  billion  less  than  during  1967. 

SQUEEZE 

Because  the  Federal  government  is  the 
mainstay  of  American  science,  less  money 
means  less  sclentlflc  research.  A  recent  sur- 
vey of  192  U.S.  universities  revealed  that  the 
scarcity  of  Federal  funds  had  forced  more 
than  1.300  Individual  scientists  to  trim  their 
research  by  varying  degrees  and  forced  more 
than  100  to  stop  their  projects  altogether. 
The  squeeze  Is  also  hurting  students.  Thus 
the  Administration  this  flscal  year  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  only  3,069  new  graduate- 
level  traineeships  and  fellowships — a  50  per 
cent  reduction  from  the  two  preceding  years. 
Then  there  Is  the  fact  that  many  key  facul- 
ties, among  them  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's molten-salt  breeder-reactor  at  Tul- 
lahoma,  Tenn.,  have  been  shut  down  for  lack 
of  funds.  This  dismays  scientists  who  see  In 
such  a  clean-operating  type  of  power  source 
an  ultimate  replacement  for  the  conventional 
fosfill-fueled  and  nuclear  power  plants  cur- 
rently In  use. 

Sooner  or  later  the  cutbacks  In  science 
funds  will  begin  to  affect  the  U.S.  public — 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  many  realize.  Dr. 
Philip  H.  Abelson,  physicist  and  editor  of 
Science  magazine,  warned  the  meeting  that 
budgetary  restrictions  have  severely  under- 
cut research  into  photosynthesis  and  physical 
organic  chemistry — two  areas  of  research 
vital  in  combating  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  a  less  tangible  but  no  less  Important 
way,  the  U.S.  may  also  suffer  for  having  per- 
force to  neglect  two  other  major  disciplines — 
high-energy  physics  and  radio  astronomy. 
The  former  field,  so-called  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  voltages  used  in  the  accelerators 
that  smash  nuclei  into  subatomic  fragments, 
entails  digging  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  the 
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structure  of  matter.  The  latter  discipline, 
which  uses  large  radio  telescopes  to  detect 
radio  waves  and  other  typ>es  of  radiation 
whistling  through  space,  is  providing  new  in- 
sights into  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  universe.  No  one  can  predict  what  these 
scientific  efforts  will  turn  up,  or  of  what 
value  their  discoveries  might  be,  but  it  Is  the 
history  of  science  that  some  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  were  unanticipated,  unappreci- 
ated— and  sometimes  even  unwelcome — at 
the  time  they  were  made. 

CANDID 

For  his  part,  President  Nixon's  top  adviser 
on  the  subject  seems  to  take  a  matter-of- 
fact  view  of  the  state  of  U.S.  science.  "The 
policy  of  this  Administration  is  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,"  Presidential  science  ad- 
viser Dr.  Lee  DuBridge  candidly  told  the 
scientists  in  Washington  last  week.  "It  may 
be  that  we  should  get  used  to  the  Idea  that 
the  U.S.  cannot  lead  the  world  In  all  fields  of 
science.  It  may  be  that  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
pick  certain  areas,  but  we  may  simply  have 
to  say  that  Germany,  Japan  and  so  on  will 
lead  in  some  things." 

While  they  accept  the  reality  that  a 
strained  economy  can  only  do  so  much,  many 
scientists  are  nevertheless  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  understanding  of  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  the  cutbacks  in  funding. 
Scientific  research,  they  point  out.  Is  not  a 
faucet  that  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  whim; 
they  contend  there  must  be  a  continuing  and 
dependable  base  upon  which  research  can 
be  carried  out.  Recently,  a  panel  was  set  up 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  look  Into  this  problem. 

But  for  all  the  foreboding  manifest  in 
Washington,  the  consensus  seemed  to  be 
that  the  scientists  were  prepared  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  what  they  have.  At  the 
Physical  Society's  banquet.  Dr.  William  D. 
McElroy.  director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  pointedly  urged  his  colleagues 
to  find  new  challenges  in  programs 
that  would  serve  the  public  more  directly. 
He  listed  oceanographlc  exploration,  en- 
vironmental forecasting,  and  earthquake  en- 
gineering as  three  fields  that  have  high  social 
value.  "They  represent  a  sign,  a  concrete  in- 
dication," McElroy  said,  "that  science  can 
be  and  Is  concerned  about  human  survival. 
Without  such  signs,  I  suspect  that  the  nu- 
merous Justifications  for  science  mtirshaled  to 
date  will  fall  on  progressively  unfriendly 
ears." 


DEFENDING  OUR  FLAG 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  we  learn  that  patriotism 
and  love  of  the  flag  are  not  dead  in 
America. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
description  of  an  event  which  took  place 
at  San  Diego  State  College,  during  recent 
protests,  which  was  carried  in  this  week's 
Monday : 

Defending  Ottr  Flag 

In  May  of  1970,  San  Diego  State  senior  Bill 
Plerson  stood  for  three  hours  backed  against 
the  campus  flagpole,  single-handedly  holding 
off  a  mob  of  150  militants  who  were  bent  on 
desecrating  the  symbol  of  American  liberty, 
freedom  and  Justice. 

In  September  of  1862,  Barbara  Frltchle  Is 
said  to  have  stood  In  the  window  of  her  Fred- 
erick home  deflantly  waving  the  Union  flag  at 
soldiers  who  had  been  ordered  to  shoot  it 
down. 
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Researchers  of  history  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  Barbara  Frltchle  legend, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  action  of 
Plerson — mild-mannered  center  of  the 
powerful  Aztec  eleven,  three-year  Navy  vet- 
eran, and  latest  draftee  of  the  New  York  Jets. 

Newsmen  on  the  scene,  report  that  the 
studious,  good-natured  Plerson — all  6'  3"  and 
230  pounds  of  him — was  hurrying  to  class 
when  he  saw  the  campus  flag  being  abused  by 
a  band  of  agitators.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  became  "annoyed"— particularly 
because  the  ring-leaders  were  non-students 
and  disruptive  enroUees  who  never  attended 

ClftSS> 

"I  Just  couldn't  buy  it,"  said  young  Plerson 
In  an  interview  "I  love  this  country  and  the 
flag  that  symbolizes  it." 

So  he  ambled  in  through  the  militants, 
rescued  the  flag,  raised  it  to  top  staff  and 
secured  It.  Then,  realizing  that  It  would  be 
torn  down  as  soon  as  he  left,  he  turned  and 
faced  the  furious  militants — standing  his 
lonely  vigil  until  the  last  of  the  epithet- 
hurling  mob  had  dispersed. 

It  was  Bill  Plerson's  flrst  foray  into  stu- 
dent dissent  on  either  side  of  the  fence,  but 
he  "couldn't  stand  by  any  longer  and  watch 
a  band  of  150  pretend  to  represent"  the  25,000 
State  students  who  are  there  for  the  serious 
business  of  getting  an  education. 

Said  Plerson  to  the  Interviewer  "I  was  born 
under  that  flag,  I  fought  for  that  flag,  and 
I'm  going  to  college  today  because  of  what 
it  represents." 

To  quote  from  an  editorial  on  Plerson's 
heroic  stance:  "How  sad  It  is  that  principles 
which  mean  so  much  to  so  many  are  de- 
fended by  so  few." 

Roo  Morton, 


THE  ECONOMIC   CRISIS   AND   CON- 
GRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  with  a  complex  economic  and  po- 
litical crisis  which  requires  action  by  the 
Congress  in  the  coming  months.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  administration  at  this 
time  has  no  plans  to  change  the  course 
they  are  pursuing,  and  consequently,  the 
Congress  must  act. 

This  is  quite  possibly  the  most  politi- 
cal of  economic  crises  this  country  has 
been  confronted  with,  for  the  unsureness 
of  outlook  on  the  economic  horizon  stems 
to  a  large  degree  from  the  uncertainly 
of  the  administration's  policies  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  their  effects  upon  both 
the  Government's  financial  position  and 
the  political  unrest  across  the  Nation.  As 
one  economist  has  commented  upon  the 
stock  market  disaster,  "you  cannot  have 
a  nation  in  confusion  and  turmoil  and 
expect  to  have  a  healthy  stock  market," 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  where  our  economy  goes, 
and  how  it  performs,  depends  to  an  ex- 
tent upon  what  we  do  in  Vietnam,  and 
how  soon  we  can  liquidate  that  involve- 
ment. The  weaknesses  of  our  economy 
due  to  Vietnam,  were  evident  before  the 
Cambodian  invasion,  and  it  is  plain  that 
this  action  had  the  effect  of  laying  open 
those  weaknesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  must  act  on 
several  fronts  to  rebalance  our  economy. 
It  is  paramoiant  that  the  President  take 
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real  steps  toward  liquidating  our  com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia.  Second,  it  is 
paramount  that  the  Congress  take  real 
steps  to  fight  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  are  two  areas  where  we  should 
meet  inflation.  First,  we  must  reduce  the 
cost  of  money,  and  if  we  are  to  limit  its 
supply,  we  must  do  so  through  reserve 
requirements.  The  obvious  defect  in  our 
present  tight  money  policy  is  that  it  has 
fed  the  inflation  by  increasing  the  costs 
of  money  to  everyone.  We  must  have 
wage  and  price  guidelines  immediately. 
I  recognize  and  I  think  everyone  else  does 
too,  that  guidelines  are  more  effective  in 
normal  times  when  production  and  con- 
sumption are  more  easily  forecast. 
Today,  when  labor  is  under  pressure 
from  its  membership  to  gsdn  wage  hikes 
to  cover  the  previous  inflation,  and  man- 
agement is  under  pressure  from  a  de- 
clining market  to  raise  rather  than 
lower  its  prices,  guidelines  will  probably 
not  be  as  effective  as  they  have  been  at 
times  in  the  past.  But,  they  are  a  start 
and  they  are  preferable  to  wage  and 
price  controls. 

But,  we  must  as  well  lower  the  unem- 
ployment margin  In  this  Nation,  and 
the  fastest  way  I  know  that  we  could  do 
that  is  to  keep  our  commitment  to  the 
people  regarding  the  construction  of 
housing.  We  are  committed  to  building 
2>2  million  homes  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years,  and  this  year  housing  starts  will 
most  likely  drop  to  1.1  million.  Yet,  by 
forcing  the  rates  of  interest  down,  we 
can  enliven  the  housing  market,  and  pro- 
duce both  homes  and  employment  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  talks  about  the 
economy,  statistics  and  ratios  and  dollars 
sometimes  obscure  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  people,  their  needs  and 
their  capabilities.  There  is  nothing  so 
discouraging  as  to  hear  the  refrain  that 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  do  one  thing 
or  another.  This  Nation's  assets  are  its 
people,  not  notations  in  bank  ledgers. 
When  people  are  unemployed,  then  the 
Nation  is  wasting  its  resources. 

The  price  w-e  have  paid  for  the  admin- 
istration's tight  money  is  twofold.  Not 
only  have  we  increased  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
money  used  to  finance  them,  but  we  have 
allowed  unemployment  to  increase,  and 
the  result  is  obvious;  we  have  a  stag- 
nating economy  and  an  unsettled  social 
climate.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  on  both 
fronts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 
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John  McCormack  has  represented  the 
same  Massachusetts  district  since  1928. 
The  voters  in  his  district  have  endorsed 
him  wholeheartedly  on  every  occasion. 
Their  respect,  admiration,  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  service  are  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  received  less  than 
70  percent  of  the  vote  in  21  consecutive 
elections.  But  John  McCormack  is  not 
simply  a  local  figure  refiecting  a  local 
viewTwint.  John  McCorbiack  represents 
all  people  who  look  to  his  stewardship  in 
the  fields  of  civil  rights,  equal  justice, 
and,  generally,  progressive  legislation  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  citizens. 

John  McCorbiack's  remarkable  career 
in  this  body  is  well  known.  For  30  of  his 
42  years'  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  has  served  in  a  leader- 
ship capacity— the  last  9  of  which  were 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  has  served 
great  men  and  he  has  served  with  great 
men.  He  has  served  during  peace,  during 
war,  diuing  prosperity,  and  during  ad- 
versity. In  each  instance,  he  has  placed 
the  betterment  of  the  country  above  all 
other  considerations. 

Although  I  have  served  in  this  body  for 
only  a  brief  period,  I  am  grateful  to 
Speaker  McCormack  for  the  kindness 
and  wise  counsel  he  has  afforded  me.  He 
has  helped  me  and  my  constituents  by 
his  magnanimous  efforts  to  relieve  prob- 
lems, both  large  and  small,  that  were 
affecting  the  people  of  California. 

By  being  in  contact  with  this  great 
man,  I  feel  that  I  have  grown  both  spir- 
itually and  intellectually.  His  gracious 
manner,  his  keen  interest,  his  ready  wit, 
and  his  unyielding  integrity  are  admired 
and  emulated  by  all  who  know  him. 

Although  I  wish  Speaker  McCormack 
and  his  wife,  Harriet,  happiness  and  good 
fortune  in  their  retirement,  I  know  that 
his  presence  in  this  body  will  be  missed. 
However,  his  deeds  and  achievements 
will  be  remembered;  his  ideals  will  be 
carried  forward  and  men  will  continue  to 
be  inspired  by  his  contributions  to  20th 
century  America. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Speaker  John  W, 
McCormack — a  man  whose  leadership, 
wisdom,  and  guidance  have  reflected  his 
great  dedication  to  our  country,  smd  the 
ideals  for  which  this  Union  was  formed 


EARL  KELLY'S  "COMMENT  ON  THE 

NEWS" 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  in  recent 
days  concerning  campus  unrest,  violence, 
student  activism  and  student  involve- 
ment. Recent  events  on  the  college  cam- 
puses have  sparked  criticism  of  both  the 
students  and  the  National  Guard  and  po- 
lice agencies  sent  to  the  colleges  to  keep 
order  and  mtiintain  the  p>eace. 

Many  Americans  were  astonished  to 
read  in  their  newspapers  that  National 
Guardsmen  in  some  States  were  ordered 
not  to  load  their  rifles,  even  though  they 
faced  campus  rioters — many  armed  with 
weapons  of  destruction. 

A  noted  radio  commentator  in  Water- 
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low-n.  NY.,  addressed  himself  to  this  sub- 
ject on  May  8.  1970.  Earl  Kelly,  who  has 
been  broadcasting  his  daily  "Comment 
on  the  News"  over  radio  station  WWNY 
for  many  years,  discussed  the  subject  and 
echoed  the  feelings  of  many  concerned 
Americans. 

Mr.  Kelly,  whose  friendship  I  enjoy, 
and  whose  professionalism  I  respect, 
raises  points  worth  considering  In  his 
broadcast.  I  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,  and  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

His  broadcast  follows: 

Comment  on  the  News 
(By  Earl  Kelly) 

How  much  wculd  you  pay  for  an  empty 
milk  bottle?  Would  you  place  much  value  In 
a  typewriter  without  ribbon,  or  a  pencil 
without  lead?  How  far  would  you  expect  to 
travel  In  a  Jet  aircraft  without  fuel?  Or.  If 
you  were  a  National  Guardsmen,  how  much 
faliii  would  you  put  In  an  unloaded  rifle  as 
you  faced  an  unruly  crowd  of  college  campus 
protestors? 

It  was  interesting  to  note  In  the  news  yes- 
terday that  National  Guardsmen  were  or- 
dered not  to  load  their  rifles  In  some  States, 
even  though  they  faced  campus  rioters. 

That  is  a  bit  of  news  that  might  make  a 
soldier  In  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  glad  that  he 
Is  safely  out  of  the  country.  Safely,  because 
we  presume  that  our  troops  in  the  far  east 
have  at  least  anununltion  in  the  chamber  to 
give  them  some  assurance  of  safety. 

Those  who  believe  in  law  and  order,  and 
the  enforcement  of  our  laws,  may  be  heart- 
ened by  the  news  yesterday  from  Columbia. 
South  Carolina,  where  the  city  council  an- 
nounced that  their  city's  police  carried  arms 
that  were  not  "decorations." 

.\ny  loaded  weapon  is  a  grave  danger.  In 
World  War  Two.  they  were  lethal  for  both 
the  Germans,  the  Americans.  Italians,  and 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  and  British  sol- 
diers. In  the  Korean  War.  loaded  rifles  were  a 
threat  to  Korean.  Chinese  and  American 
fighting  men  In  war,  a  man  learns  to  have 
respect  for  a  gun,  because  he  can  assume 
that  it  Is  loaded. 

Here  In  northern  New  York,  in  those  frivo- 
lous days  before  World  War  Two,  we  laughed 
at  the  childish  efforts  of  the  military  to  hold 
maneuvers  with  mere  sticks  as  rifles,  and 
trucks  with  the  word  "tank  "  lettered  on  the 
side  of  the  canvas  top.  Our  laughter  died 
quickly  as  the  war  became  ours,  and  our  men 
Joined  the  struggle  for  life  and  death  carry- 
ing loaded  weapons. 

Dissent  in  this  country  Is  a  constitutional 
guarantee,  and  it  should  never  be  denied. 
The  burning  of  R.O.T.C.  headquarters  Is  not. 
Nor  Is  campus  violence.  Damage  of  other 
public  and  private  property  isn  t  one  of  our 
rights,  either  And  If  some  college  students 
feel  so  strqpgly  about  a  Government  policy 
that  they  must  demonstrate  peacefully,  that 
Is  their  privilege.  But  It  is  certainly  not  their 
right  to  preveat  other  students  who  are  lees 
strongly  convinced  from  having  their  desired 
and  paid-for  education. 

Some  radical  dissenters  know  what  to  ex- 
pect If  they  face  a  guardsman  on  a  college 
campus.  Many  others,  who  become  attracted 
to  the  "cause"  do  not.  They  may  expect  those 
rlflles  to  be  empty  threats.  Perhaps  the  inci- 
dent at  Kent  St^te  will  serve  to  remind  them 
that  they  are  not.  The  middle  syllable  of  en- 
forcement Is  "force." 

What  Is  Important  Is  not  what  la  In  the 
chamber  of  the  rifle,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
rioter  on  campus.  It  is  very  Important  what 
Is  In  the  mind  of  the  man  behind  the 
g^un  ...  or  the  man  holding  the  rock.  What 
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is  bis  mission?  Is  he  Intent  on  maintaining 
order  ...  or  destroying  It? 

If  dissident  students  can  demolish  public 
and  private  buildings  In  what  Is  now  known 
as  the  spirit  of  youthful  revolt  ...  If 
starry-eyed  young  men  and  women  and  their 
tidult  leaders  can  disrupt  vital  public  faclll- 
tiee,  shouldn't  they  also  expect  to  pay  the 
price  for  violation  of  the  law? 

In  the  present  situation.  It  seems  that  they 
will  not  pay  any  price  for  their  actions.  In 
the  highest  offices  of  government,  the  mood 
seems  to  be.  "Forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

But  they  do  pay  the  price.  In  some  very 
personal  situations,  there  are  accidents,  such 
as  at  Kent  State  .  .  .  and  the  price  Is  death. 
But,  If  we  In  this  country  continue  to  keep 
oiir  guns  unloaded,  the  cost  could  be  much 
greater  for  all  of  us  .  .  .  but  tor  the  young 
generation.  In  particular.  They  will  Inherit 
this  country  ...  for  better  or  worse. 


STUDENTS    OFFER    SUPPORT    FOR 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
St.  Cloud  State  College  students  and 
faculty  members  came  to  my  Washing- 
ton ofiQce  on  Monday. 

They  brought  with  them  petitions 
signed  by  2.000  students  and  faculty 
members  approving  the  President's 
Cambodian  policy. 

They  were  received  at  the  White  House 
on  Monday  morning  to  present  their 
petitions.  They  called  at  many  Congress- 
men's oflQces. 

I  was  most  happy  to  have  these  young 
people  come  to  Washington.  I  am  always 
happy  to  meet  and  speak  with  my  con- 
stituents. I  believe  In  keeping  my  lines 
of  commimication  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  petition  these 
young  people  delivered  to  the  White 
House: 

Support   for   President   Nixon 

The  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  have 
further  driven  the  wedge  of  division  deep 
into  our  once  united  country.  All  Americans 
share  the  frustrations  brought  on  by  a  dec- 
ade long  war  In  Asia. 

Mr.  Nixon,  however,  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  policies  advanced  by  three 
other  Presidents  for  nine  of  the  past  ten 
years. 

As  Commander-in-Chief,  he  alone  must 
l>ear  full  responsibility  for  present  and  fu- 
ture policy.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men 
actually  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
have  endorsed  his  decision  to  destroy  the 
Infamous  border  sanctuaries.  By  a  two  to  one 
majority,  the  American  electorate  has  voiced 
approval  of  the  limited  operation. 

The  opposition  has  commanded  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  attention  by  the  mass 
media.  It's  time  that  the  students  who  stand 
with  the  President  be  heard.  If  you  feel  Mr. 
Nixon  deserves  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
In  which  to  prove  that  his  policy  will  suc- 
ceed, for  God's  sake  stand  up  and  be 
counted!  !  !  .  .  .  Now!  !  ! 

A  delegation  will  take  the  signed  pledges 
to  the  President  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  spirit  of  your 
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April  30th  speech  with  the  understanding 
that  the  temporary  operation  In  Cambodia 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
Allied  Forces. 

Name 

Address 

Name  of  school 

[      I    Check   here   If   you   would   consider 
being  a  delegate  to  fly  to  Washington. 


THE  EARL  OF  AVON 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Anthony  Eden,  the  Earl  of  Avon,  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  14  with 
regard  to  American  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  think  that  his  speech  would  be 
of  interest  to  Members,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  his  long  experience  and  the 
new  diplomatic  initiatives  which  he  sug- 
gests. His  speech  follows: 

American  Involvement  in  Cambodia 
(By  the  Earl  of  Avon) 

The  Earl  of  Avon:  My  Lords,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  noble  friends  for  their  kindly 
welcome  back.  I  was  anxious  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  to  offer,  if  I  could,  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions m  this  very  tragic  and  disturbing 
situation  which  continues  to  confront  us. 
unfortunately,  in  South  East  Asia.  I  have 
no  criticism  to  make  at  all  of  the  statement 
the  noble  Lord  made  Just  now  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. My  attitude  Is  a  little  different.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  one  or  two  of  the 
recent  military  developments  and  also  to 
suggest  one  or  two  possible  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  try  to  bring  an  end  to  these  long- 
drawn-out  hostilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  make  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  this  debate  we  have  to 
consider  both  recent  events,  as  the  two  last 
speakers  have  done,  in  the  Indo-China  war — 
because  unhappily  it  is  an  Indo-Chlna  war 
once  again — and  also  the  international 
background  against  which  those  events  have 
to  be  set.  For  some  months  past  there  has 
been  an  Important  development,  or  so  It 
seems  to  me,  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  the  richest 
and  most  thickly  populated  part  of  South 
Vietnam.  There  are  now  no  American  com- 
batant units  at  all,  I  am  Informed,  In  the 
Mekong  Delta.  That  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  been  no  recent  fighting,  but  It  Is 
notable  that  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
have  been  able  to  contend  with  Increasing 
success  against  enemy  incursions  there.  Per- 
haps this  success  has  been  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  attacking  forces  have  of  late 
mostly  been  composed  of  North  Vietnamese 
rather  than  Viet  Cong.  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Laird  has  estimated  that  three  out 
of  four  of  the  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  now  come  from  the  North.  If  this 
Is  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  not.  It  could  explain  the  improved  South 
Vietnamese  military  performance  against  an 
enemy  less  familiar  with  the  terrain  than  the 
Viet  Cong  had  been. 

I  mention  all  this — the  House  will  see  this 
at  once — because  the  importance  of  this  turn 
of  events  Is  that  It  could  have  had  Its  Influ- 
ence upon  North  Vietnamese  military  plan- 
ning recently.  However  that  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Invasion  of 
Laos  and  of  Cambodia  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  bases  in  Cambodia,  North  Viet- 
nam has  tried  to  disrupt  the  pacified  area 
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of  the  Mekong  and  to  turn  the  United  Statee 
withdrawal  into  a  rout.  That  was  the  object 
of  the  exercise.  But  I  think  they  would  have 
done  better  not  to  attempt  It.  As  they  have 
attempted  It,  can  we  with  any  Justice  con- 
demn President  Nixon  or  the  United  State* 
Command  for  taking  action  to  counter  that 
attempt?  I  do  not  think  we  can.  Personally 
I  dislike  very  much  the  policy  which  Is  called 
"search  and  destroy".  It  Is  generally  bad  tac- 
tics, because  It  makes  enemies  where  It 
should  have  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
friends.  But  In  this  Instance,  when  aimed 
against  an  underground  complex  of  am- 
munition and  stores,  accumulated  in  invaded 
territory  to  attack  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  forces  In  the  flank  and  In  the  rear, 
a  military  counter-action  to  destroy  that 
build-up  then  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  be 
not  only  excusable  but  well-nigh  Ines- 
capable. 

The  Joint  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
thrust  Into  Cambodia  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  evidence  of  an  American  intention  to 
delay  the  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from 
Vlftnam.  still  less  to  try  to  settle  the  con- 
flict by  military  means  alone.  We  all  know 
that  cannot  be  done;  the  Americans  taiow 
It  perfectly  well,  too.  I  see  the  thrust  rather 
as  evidence  that  the  United  States  was  not 
prepared  to  see  Its  plans  for  withdrawal  de- 
layed and  the  work  of  Vletnamisatlon  dis- 
rupted from  bases  established  during  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
against  which,  as  the  noble  Lord  mentioned. 
Prince  Sihanouk  had  himself  earlier  and  fre- 
quently protested. 

However,  much  more  important  than  de- 
bate  about   the  motives  for   the  action   In 
combat  of  either  side  is  to  consider  whether 
this  turn  of  events  opens  up  any  possibilities 
of  negotiation.  I  think  It  might.  But  Ijefore 
considering  these,  something  must  be  said 
about  the  position  In  Laos,  because  It  affects 
the    negotiations,    if    there    are    to   be    any. 
The   1954   Agreement  left  Prince   Souvanna 
Phouma  at  the  head  of  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment In  Laos,  all  parties  at  the  conference, 
China     included,     having     agreed     to     the 
establishment  of  the  French  military  mis- 
sions to  tram  the  Laotian  Army.  Then  fol- 
lowed what  was  an  unhappy  Interlude.  Un- 
wisely, as  we  and  the  French  thought,  the 
United  States  Government  at  that  time  did 
not  approve  of  the  neutraUty  of  Souvanna 
Phouma's  Administration  and  they  refused 
It  aid.  That  Government  fell  a  year  or  two 
later  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Government 
further  to  the  right,  which,  despite  Ameri- 
can training  and  equipment,  fared  badly.  A 
prudent    attempt    by    a    newly    appointed 
American  Ambassador  to  bring  the  neutrals 
and  the  anti-Communists  together  was  not 
supported  in  Washington.  By  the  end  of  1960 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  had  fled  to  Cam- 
bodia, while,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  the  Pathet 
Lao  had  gained  strength  In  Laos.  Then,  after 
more  years  of  negotiaUon,  a  neutralisation 
agreement    was   signed    In   the   summer   of 

1962. 

I  retell  these  events  to  show  that  the 
faults  have  not  all  been  on  one  side  In  this 
Indo-Chlna  business.  I  have  personally  some 
sympathy  with  the  comments  of  General 
Ely,  who  I  know  Is  known  to  some  of  your 
Lordships,  the  last  French  commander  in 
Indo-Chlna  and  a  friend  both  of  the  United 
States  and  this  country,  as  well  as  a  soldier 
of  real  distinction.  General  Ely  wrote  sadly 
of  Laotian  affairs : 

"Nowhere  else  perhaps  did  France  and 
Great  Britain  find  themselves  In  such  con- 
stant opposition  to  the  United  States  about 
the  policy  to  be  pursued." 

However,  the  agreement  of  1962  was  a 
declaration  of  the  neutrality  of  Laos,  and 
It  was  endorsed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
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earUer  Geneva  Conference,  including  Soviet 
Russia  and  China  and  the  United  States. 
This  was  an  undertaking  to  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  Laos;  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  represents  both 
the  spirit  and  the  fact  of  that  neutrality. 

Yet  In  recent  years  there  have  been  con- 
tinued North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  the 
Laotian  forces  in  Laotian  territory,  which 
attacks  have  only  been  made  possible  by 
abundant  Russian  supplies  of  weapons  and 
equipment,  every  piece  of  which  Is  sent  in 
direct  vlolaUon  of  the  agreement  which 
Russia  herself  signed  In  1962.  Of  course.  It 
Is  true  that  American  air  attacks  recently 
have  been  made  on  North  Vietnamese  forces 
in  Laos,  but  surely  the  blame  for  that  must 
lie  on  the  attacking  forces  which  have  in- 
vaded the  territory  In  the  first  Instance  and 
thereby  violated  their  agreement. 

So  now  we  come  to  our  most  Important 
consideration:  what  can  be  done  to  get 
serious  negotiations  going  again  over  the 
whole  Indo-China  Sea.  As  we  were  told  again 
this  afternoon.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  rightly  made  frequent  approaches  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  as  their  co-chair- 
man under  the  1954  Agreement,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  re-summon  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. I  am  sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  right  to  do  that,  and  \o  persist 
In  it.  but  so  far,  as  I  understand,  they  have 
met  with  no  response  from  the  Kremlin. 

I  suspect  that  a  principal  difficulty  for 
the  Soviet  Government — and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  any  Government  I  can  speak 
frankly  In  this  business — rests  in  the  pres- 
ent relationship  between  Moscow  and  Pek- 
ing. It  has  never  been  worse,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive that  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries might  not  wish  at  this  particular  time 
to  sit  down  at  a  table  In  the  company  of 
others.  A  significant  example  of  the  fierce 
hatred  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  can  feel  towards  each  other  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  remprkable  exchanges  (they 
have  not  been  published  in  this  country,  but 
no  doubt  the  Government  have  them)  be- 
tween these  two  countries  during  what 
should  have  been  an  amicable  period,  the 
Lenin  Centenary  celebrations.  The  Chinese 
celebrated  this  event  by  comparing  the 
Kremlin  leaders  to  Hitler,  and  denouncing 
them  as  the  successors  of  the  Russian  Czars 
with  the  same  goal  of  world  hegemony. 

When  Moscow  answered  a  few  days  later, 
the  replv  took  the  form  of  a  quite  Incredibly 
vitriolic' attack  on  Mao  Tse  Tung.  I  should 
not  care  to  repeat  It  In  this  House  In  any 
circumstances.  I  truly  believe  that  your 
Lordships  would  be  shocked  If  I  did.  But  I 
have  read  the  text,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  country  in  the  Free  World  has  ever  used 
language  like  that  about  the  Communist 
leader.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  totali- 
tarian States  can  change  their  language  and 
their  attitude  towards  each  other  with  light- 
ning speed.  We  have  had  some  of  that  l)e- 
fore:  we  remember  Hitler's  about-turn  to- 
wards Stalin,  and  vice  versa. 

Dealing  however  with  the  present  situa- 
tion, as  we  must  do,  I  notice  that  the  Nev; 
York  Times  quoted  these  exchanges  and  drew 
some  comfort  from  this  exchange  of  ameni- 
ties, commenting  that : 

"With  such  hatred  and  fear  separating 
these  two  giant  Powers,  neither  side  Is  likely 
to  want  to  get  Involved  with  any  other  major 
Power." 

My  Lords,  this  may  be  so.  I  hope  that  It  Is 
so.  But  for  the  purpose  of  getting  negotia- 
tions going  about  the  Indo-Chlna  War,  this 
condition  of  Russian-Chinese  relations  Is 
an  added  complication.  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  we  could  not  have  got  the  Agreement 
of  1954  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Molotov,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Secretary. 

If  Russia  cannot  or  will  not  help,  as  co- 
chairman  to-day.  Is  any  other  method  open 
to  us?  I  would  suggest  to  the  Government 
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that  they  should  consider  an  approach  to 
the  French  Government,  to  see  whether  they 
could  not  jointly  evolve  some  proposals  which 
might  be  put  to  both  sides.  Recently  the 
FYench  Government  made  a  move  on  their 
own  account  to  try  to  secure  the  re-calling 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.  They  did  not  get 
far,  but  I  thought  they  were  right  to  make 
the  attempt.  France  still  has  contacts,  how- 
ever unofficial,  with  Hanoi,  and  there  are 
reasons  why  Hanoi  would  be  wise  to  consider 
negotiations  now.  One  of  these  Is  the  strained  - 
relations  between  Hanoi's  two  principal 
backers,  China  and  Russia.  That  cannot  be 
altogether  a  cosy  state  of  affairs  for  North 
Vietnam,  and  it  could  become  a  great  deal 
more  uncomfortable  still.  Moreover,  there 
are  terms  which  could  be  worked  out  which 
could  bring  peace  to  Indo-Chlna  and  which 
also  could  be  not  entirely  unwelcome  to 
China  and  Russia. 

I  have  always  been  convinced  that  China's 
main  concern  In  South -Blast  Asia  has  been 
to  see  thn  withdrawal  of  American  forces, 
which  the  Chinese  fervently  believe  are 
aimed  ultimately  at  them.  If  the  history  of 
the  China  lobby  In  the  United  States  is  re- 
called, that  Is  perhaps  not  altogether  sur- 
prising. But  Russia,  for  her  part,  no  doubt 
derives  some  satisfaction  from  seeing  the 
United  States  divided  and  In  trouble.  One 
can  Imagine  the  Kremlin  purring  from  time 
to  time  about  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
policy  of  Russia's  present  rulers  is  evidently 
to  pxish  at  every  door,  regardless  of  cost  in 
finance  and  equipment,  so  long  as  this  can 
be  done  without  the  certainty  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States.  Even  so.  the 
Kremlin  no  doubt  must  weigh  from  time  to 
time  the  advantages  of  a  settlement  tn  Indo- 
China.  This  would  at  least  bring  an  end  to 
that  troubled  area's  ceaseless  and  costly  ap- 
peals for  supplies,  and  reduce  a  cause  of 
future  difference  between  Russia  and  China. 
Paced  with  deteriorating  Soviet  and  Chinese 
relations,  Russia  ought  to  welcome  some  re- 
duction of  commitments  elsewhere;  and 
there  Is,  most  unhappily,  no  sign  of  any 
Russian  preparedness  for  reduced  commit- 
ments In  the  Middle  East. 

The  solution  to  be  aimed  at  In  Indo-Chlna 
Is  the  one  which  we  attempted  at  Geneva 
but  did  not  effectively  reach  then,  the  guar- 
anteed neutrality  of  the  territories.  This  Is 
what  Laos  and  Cambodia  not  only  want  but 
positively  yearn  for.  How  could  It  be  applied 
In  Vietnam?  It  would  mean  that  neither 
side  would  win.  It  would  mean  that  for  a 
long  period — I  would  say  for  at  least  ten 
years — South  and  North  Vietnam  would  have 
to  remain  separate,  divided  on  their  exist- 
ing borderline,  which  would  have  to  be  en- 
stired  by  a  revived  and  strengthened  Inter- 
national commission  such  as  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  opening  of  this  debate  said  he  looked 
for. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  all  foreign 
forces  having  been  phased  out,  the  two 
countries  would  decide  what  their  future 
relationship  should  be.  It  Is  possible  that 
by  then,  with  the  energetic  development  of 
the  Mekong  Delta  on  behalf  of  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  it — Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Thailand — the  proepect  would  be 
calmer,  and  ideological  differences  would  be 
less  important.  One  cannot  tell.  But  In  the 
Interests  of  an  Indo-Chlna.  which  haa  stif- 
fered  too  much,  the  attempt  ought  to  be 
made. 

To  sum  up  then,  If  the  Geneva  Conference 
cannot  be  reconvened  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  an  Anglo-French  initiative  such  as 
I  have  suggested.  I  am  not  inviting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  any  comment  about  that, 
because  If  this  negotiation  by  us  and  the 
French  Is  to  have  any  success  It  must  essen- 
tially be  secret.  We  have  to  repeat  the  kind 
of  technique  we  used  with  the  Trieste  busi- 
ness, when  for  eight  months  the  negotiations 
proceeded  in  secret  without  anybody  know- 
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Ing  anything  about  them.  Publicised  rela- 
tions on  this  business  will  get  absolutely 
nowhere,  which  Is  why  the  Paris  Talks,  alas! 
have  so  far  failed. 

It  might  also  be  helpful  If  Western  Euro- 
pean Union — why  not? — were  to  ex.imlne  the 
problem  and  seek  to  help  to  promote  a  so- 
lution either  directly  or  through  Anglo- 
French  efforts.  After  all,  the  Joint  examln.n- 
tlon  of  International  problems  was  what  the 
Western  European  Union  was  originally  cre- 
ated for  We  wanted  them  to  do  this,  and  It 
has  not  done  enough  of  It.  If  It  be  argued — 
and  It  c.in  be  argued — that  Indo-Chlna  Is  an 
Import.^nt  strategic  area  and  that  It  Is  there- 
fore difficult  to  make  any  agreement  stick.  I 
would  reply  that  so  were  the  Low  Countries, 
yet  an  International  guarantee  held  there  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century. 

My  Lords.  I  have  one  final  general  observa- 
tion. Whether  a  renewed  attempt  at  nego- 
tiations succeeds  or  not,  the  experience  of 
Vietnam  has  seared  the  American  mind. 
There  will,  for  a,  time  at  least,  be  an  In- 
creased reluctance  In  the  United  States  to 
discharge  responsibilities  anywhere  overseas. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Amer- 
icans will  abandon  their  Interest  In  Europe, 
for  after  all  the  future  of  Western  Europe  Is 
vital — to  use  a  much-abused  adjective  In  Its 
correct  sense — to  both  the  super-Powers:  but 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  Insistent  call  for  a 
reduced  American  military  contribution.  We 
are  now  apparently  much  preoccupied  with 
our  Internal  political  differences,  and  shall  be 
for  a  while  yet,  I  suppose,  but  as  we  Indulge 
In  that  p«istime  none  of  us  ought  to  forget 
that  our  own  contribution,  and  that  of  other 
European  NATO  countries,  is  likely  to  have  to 
be  revised,  unfortunately  upwards  In  1965,  I 
sought  agreement  across  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
an  accepted  reduction  of  forces  on  either  side. 
I  believe  that  we  should  pursue  this,  and 
that  it  is  being  pursued.  But  until  that  agree- 
ment is  reached  we  have  a  responsibility 
which  must  be  expected  to  grow  heavier,  for 
whichever  Party  has  responsibility  In  this 
country,  but  which  we  must  bear  in  stalwart 
fashion  If  we  want  our  influence  to  be  felt 
In  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
JOHN    W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this 
warm  and  glowing  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  Even  though  we  are  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties.  Speaker  Mc- 
CoRM.^cK  deserves  to  be  known  to  all  as 
our  Speaker.  To  know  John  McCormack 
is  to  respect  him. 

In  the  10  years  that  it  has  been  my 
privUege  to  represent  Michigan's  Eighth 
District  in  Congress,  nearly  9  of  those 
years  have  been  under  his  fair  and  rea- 
sonable gavel.  Yes,  we  have  had  opposing 
views,  but  I  will  greatly  cherish  and 
treasure  those  brief  exchanges  in  which 
we  have  engaged  during  floor  debate.  One 
could  not  and  cannot  fault  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK's  fairness  and  decency. 

His  qualities  of  leadership  and  his  deep 
love  for  our  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  our  country  should  be  a  pattern 
for  ever>-  Member  of  this  body.  For  42 
years  this  House  and  our  country  have 
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prospered  because  of  the  contributions  of 
this  great  man.  But,  I  would  emphasize 
that  he  has  received  great  acclaim  as  the 
Speaker  not  because  of  his  record  of 
service,  second  only  to  that  of  the  late 
Sam  Rayburn,  but  because  of  his  human 
qualities. 

Speaker  McCormack,  I  wish  you  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  and  good  health  in  the  fruit- 
ful years  ahead  after  your  retirement.  In 
my  judgment,  you  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  this  body  for  all  time. 


May  28,  1970 


REPRESENTATIVE  QUILLEN  GETS 
THINGS  DONE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  Washington  newspaperman  dis- 
ciissed  in  a  recent  article  the  hard  work 
and  f>erseverance  of  our  colleague  and 
my  congressional  neighbor,  Jimmy  Quil- 
LEN.  As  Prank  van  der  Linden  pointed 
out,  he  is  a  man  who  gets  things  done. 

Writing  for  the  May  6  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Banner,  Mr.  van  der  Linden  de- 
scribed Jimmy's  "ability  to  win  reelec- 
tion by  record-high  majorities  every  2 
years  since  his  first  victory  in  1962." 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  pxjint  the  interesting  story  of  a  hard- 
working colleague  and  friend: 
Representative  Quillen  Gets  Things  Done 

(By  Frank  van  der  Linden,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief) 

Washington. — Rep.  Jimmy  Quillen  of 
Tennessee's  mountainous  First  District  is  a 
quiet  man  who  gets  things  done. 

The  Kingsport  Republican  will  tackle  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Court  or  the  most  obstinate 
committee  chairman  In  his  battles  for 
legislation. 

This  year,  Quillen  won  a  two-year  fight  for 
Hotise  approval  of  a  bill  barring  members 
of  Communist  action  groups  from  working 
in  defense  plants.  The  bill  reverses  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  overturning  a  Federal 
law  which  barred  Reds  from  jobs  in  facili- 
ties designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  "essentiar'  to  national  security. 

Qulllens  measure  authorizes  a  personnel 
screening  program  to  determine  access  to 
sensitive  Jobs  or  areas  in  industrial  facilities. 
Cleared  by  the  House,  274-65,  the  bill  awaits 
Senate  action. 

Earlier,  Quillen  took  the  lead  In  the  suc- 
cessful battle  for  the  bill  to  curb  flag-bum- 
ing.  Many  members  of  Congress  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  popular  measure,  but  It  was 
Quillen  who  pried  it  out  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  where  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat,  had  It  bottled 
up. 

Celler  appeared  one  day  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  of  which  Quillen  Is  the  fourth- 
ranking  Republican  member,  and  asked  for 
clearance  of  another  bill. 

"I  confronted  him  and  demanded  that  he 
have  hearings  on  the  flag  bill,"  Quillen  re- 
calls. "He  agreed,  and  that's  how  I  broke  it 
loose  from  his  grip." 

The  Kingsport  congressman's  only  regret 
is  that  the  penalties  for  burning  or  deflUng 
the  flag  weren't  set  higher  than  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  year  in  prison  and  a  thousand- 
dollar  fine. 

Similar  pressure  by  the  Rules  Committee 
made   "Manny"  Celler  free  the  antl-rlot  bill 


making  It  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  state  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  violence.  That 
law,  co-sponsored  by  Quillen,  led  to  the  re- 
cent Jail  terms  for  the  "Chicago  Seven." 

The  Rules  Committee  exerts  great  Influ- 
ence by  controlling  the  flow  of  bills  from 
all  other  committees  to  the  floor.  Within  a 
few  years,  in  a  Republican-ruled  Congress, 
Quillen  could  move  up  to  become  Its  chair- 
man. 

Quillen  and  Celler  are  at  odds  again  over 
the  propKJsed  Impeachment  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  Quillen 
Is  cosponsoring  a  resolution  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Justice — In  par- 
ticular, his  S12,000-a-year  Income  for  near- 
ly a  decade  as  president  of  the  Parvln  Foun- 
dation which  derived  much  revenue  from 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  casinos. 

Quillen  w.is  all  set  to  vote  in  the  Rules 
Committee  for  the  special  inquiry  but  Cel- 
ler announced  his  own  hearings  by  a  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee. 

"Manny  will  stall  It  forever,"  Quillen  pre- 
dicted. 

The  Tennessee  Republican  is  co-sponsoring 
seven  bills  to  carry  out  President  Nixon's 
campaign  against  air  and  water  pollution. 
Quillen  also  is  seeking  repeal  of  the  1968 
gun  control  act,  calling  it  "a  nulstince" 
which  Interferes  with  "law-abiding  citizens' 
right  to  bear  arms". 

The  Congressman  said  he  and  his  constit- 
uents firmly  believe  In  law  and  order  but 
they  think  the  crime  rate  can  be  reduced 
by  stricter  law  enforcement,  not  by  gun  con- 
trol. 

Quillen  favors  higher  social  security  bene- 
fit payments,  lower  taxes,  and  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  veterans. 

He  backs  President  Nixon's  policy  of  stead- 
ily withdrawing  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  seeking  an  early  and  honorable  end 
to  the  war. 

Quillen  has  an  "open  door"  to  the  White 
House,  having  been  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  President  Nixon  since  Nixon's  first  race 
for  the  vice-presidency  in  1952.  At  a  recent 
reception  in  Greenevllle,  honoring  the  First 
District  Representative,  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  Executive  was  read.  It  said: 

"Those  of  us  who  have  carefully  observed 
the  Congress  for  some  time  know  that  Jim- 
my is  one  of  the  hardest  working  Con- 
gressmen in  Washington.  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  with  you  In  this  well-deserved  salute. 

"Pat  and  I  remember  our  visits  to  the 
First  District  and  I  hope  you  will  convey  my 
very  best  regards  to  your  friends  there.  Sin- 
cerely, Dick  Nixon." 

Congressmen  in  both  parties  envy  Quillen's 
ability  to  win  re-election  by  record-high  ma- 
jorities every  two  years  since  his  first  victory 
In  1962.  Then,  he  won  a  hot,  five-way  pri- 
mary and  only  flfty-flve  per  cent  of  the  vote 
In  the  November  election.  But  his  margins 
rose  to  72^0  in  1964;  87%  In  1966  and  85  In 
1968,  the  largest  percentages  won  by  any  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  In  each  of 
those  three  elections. 

On  two  "Jimmy  Quillen  Days"  in  his  honor. 
Republican  members  marveled  over  his  vote- 
getting  magic. 

Rep.  John  Duncan  of  Knoxvllle  said  the 
secret  was  Just  "hard  work."  "Jimmy  Is  al- 
ways ready  to  help  constituents  and  col- 
leagues," Duncan  said. 

Rep.  Bill  Brock  of  Chattanooga  said  Quil- 
len succeeded  for  these  reasons:  "Jimmy's 
dedication  to  his  Job;  his  now  famous  'open 
door'  policy  of  taking  his  congressional  office 
to  the  people;  his  work  on  the  prestigious 
Rules  Committee;  and  his  untiring  fight  for 
the  sound  principles  of  humane,  responsible 
government." 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan 
called  Quillen,  54,  "a  mountain  man  who  was 
bom  Into  a  tenant  farm  famUy  of  ten  chil- 
dren" and  rose  through  "strength,  independ- 
ence, and  fierce  pride  in  accomplishment"  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
and  in  Congress. 
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Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Tennessee  Republi- 
can said:  "Jimmy  Quillen  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  trtily  interpreted  the  desires, 
ambitions  and  needs  of  his  people.  He  Is  per- 
fectly attuned  to  the  feeling  and  currents  of 
opinion  of  virtually  all  of  his  people. 

"Hardly  a  week  passes  that  the  Congress- 
man does  not  go  back  to  his  district  to  move 
among  his  people  and  discuss  how  he  can 
best  represent  them  here  In  Washington. 

"They  know,  from  his  past  record,  that 
when  he  says  he  will  do  something  for  a  con- 
stituent, he  means  It." 

Republican  committees  In  the  11-county 
First  district  have  recently  started  endorsing 
Quillen  for  re-election.  These  are  samples  of 
the  resolutions  by  the  county  committees: 

Carter:  "Congressman  Quillen  has  con- 
stantly striven  to  get  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents and  in  his  voting  record  has  shown 
that  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  area 
has  been  followed." 

Johnson:  "Jimmy  Quillen  has,  at  all  times, 
helped  our  servicemen,  and  especially  our 
boys  In  Vietnam,  and  their  families." 

Unicoi:  "Congressman  Quillen  renders 
valuable  assistance  to  any  person  In  the  First 
Congressional  district  .  .  .  considers  and 
treats  their  problems  as  his  own." 

Sullivan:  "Congressman  QuiUen  has  spon- 
sored legislation  to  stop  the  flow  of  vicious 
and  depraved  pornography  in  the  malls." 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
watched  the  entire  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  now  all  of  Indochina  develop  witli 
growing  apprehension.  Coupled  with  this 
growing  military  involvement  in  Asia  has 
been  internal  unrest  in  our  own  country, 
which  has  been  exacerbated  because  of 
the  President's  decision  to  broaden  the 
war.  Several  things  are  discernible  and 
undeniable. 

The  President  has  taken  a  basic  geo- 
political risk  by  widening  the  ground  war 
in  Asia.  It  is  now  an  Indochina  war  rather 
than  just  a  war  in  Vietnam.  Further,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  a  rapprochement 
between  Russia  and  Red  China  is  now  a 
possibility  because  of  our  involvement  in 
Cambodia.  We  have  given  the  Communist 
world  an  excuse  to  unite  against  us,  heal- 
ing forcibly  many  of  their  internal  dis- 
agreements, at  least  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Next,  it  is  obvious  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  as  the  goal  of  his  widening 
of  the  war  into  Cambodia  has  not  been 
attained;  that  is,  the  capture  of  the 
COSVN,  or  the  headquarters  and  person- 
nel of  the  enemy.  To  pass  off  the  capture 
of  supplies  and  food  as  the  rationale  for 
this  adventure  is  to  cover  a  cancer  with 
a  bandaid  and  pretend  that  there  has 
been  a  cure  of  the  patient. 

Further,  by  diving  ever  deeper  into 
the  mainland  of  Asia  in  a  land  war,  the 
United  States  has  been  diverted  from 
more  basic  interests,  far  more  important 
to  our  well  being.  As  we  thrash  about  in 
Southeast  Asia  fighting  only  for  the  well- 
being  of  several  unpopular  military  re- 
gimes, we  are  only  the  long-term  losers. 
Already,  more  than  42,000  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  that  war  which  the 
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President  now  broadens  constantly. 
There  is  an  impopular  regime  in  Saigon 
which  treats  dissenters  without  consid- 
eration. The  Thieu-Ky  regime  seems  to 
have  many,  many  thousands  of  non- 
Communist  opponents  in  its  jails.  There 
is  no  free  press.  Farther,  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  make  a  public  joke  of  America's 
armounced  determination  to  withdraw 
from  the  widened  conflict.  Who  really  is 
running  the  show  there?  The  United 
States  or  Thieu  and  Ky? 

The  war  is  spending  America  to  death 
as  a  long-range  possibility  and  to  reces- 
sion for  a  short-term  certainty.  Millions 
of  our  people  have  no  faith  in  what  the 
administration  says  now  because  of  con- 
stant reverses  in  course. 

It  is  ultimately  catastrophic  to  con- 
tinue the  polarization  of  our  society,  and 
surely  this  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
actions  and  statements  of  many  mem- 
bers of  this  administration.  This,  too, 
comes  in  large  part  from  the  war. 

Never  before  has  an  entire  generation 
of  young  people  been  so  completely  and 
swiftly  estranged  from  our  Government. 
This,  also,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  way 
the  war  has  been  handled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  long-range  basic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  were  in  danger, 
I  would  instantly  support  any  conflict  we 
engaged  in.  But  in  this  case,  I  do  not  feel 
these  interests  are  involved  here;  lor 
the  Vietnames3  were  fighting  among 
themselves  even  before  America  war  dis- 
covered. 

If  America  were  in  danger  because  of 
communism  in  Vietnam,  I  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  conduct  £iny  military  op- 
erations that  were  considered  necessary. 
But  none  of  these  certainties  apply  here. 
We  are  wasting  our  young  men,  our 
treasure,  and  our  peace  of  mind  at  home 
because  of  a  war  that  has  long  since  been 
proven  to  be  unwinnable  in  a  military 
sense.  We  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  have  done  our  job.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  not  been  defeated,  nor 
shall  we  be.  Let  us  then  finish  the  task 
of  training  the  Vietnamese,  which  is  an- 
other task  almost  finished,  and  then 
proceed  to  withdraw,  undefeated,  our 
promises  fulfilled.  Those  who  will  not 
be  defended  cannot  be  defended.  I  want 
to  see  much  of  our  present  expenditure 
in  that  area  of  the  world  devoted  to 
binding  up  the  nation's  internal  wounds 
and  reordering  and  restructuring  our 
society. 

Too  many  schools  remain  unbuilt.  Too 
many  subways  remain  unrealized.  Too 
many  decent  homes  need  to  be  made  real 
for  our  citizens.  Too  many  rivers  and 
lakes  are  filthy.  Too  many  cities  are  be- 
coming uninhabitable  and  lack  the 
quality  of  life  our  p>eople  deserve.  Too 
much  of  our  air  is  unbreatheable. 

Too  many  Americans  are  hungry.  Too 
many  of  them  are  unemployed.  Too 
many  educations  remain  unfinished.  Too 
much  hate  fills  our  speech  these  days. 
There  must  be  a  restructuring  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

I  would  rather  see  our  dollars  spent 
on  domestic  demands  rather  than  wasted 
in  a  war  that  should  have  been  over 
years  ago. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  cease  calling  one 
another  traitors  and  appeasers — war- 
mongers and  murderers.  We  have  en- 
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gaged  in  a  war  we  must  emerge  from 
immediately.  Certainly  the  widening  of 
the  war  is  utterly  intolerable  and  must 
be  ended. 

Certainly  America's  needs  must  be 
considered  as  primary — not  Saigon's.  I 
am  tired  of  seeing  American  boys  and 
American  society  brutalized  and  further 
divided.  It  is  time  for  retrenchment  and 
reconsideration.  It  is  time  for  leadership. 
It  is  time  for  peace. 


ENDS  VERSUS  MEANS  IN  THE 
ANTIWAR  MOVEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  some- 
times seems  that  campus  militants  are 
more  interested  in  venting  their  frustra- 
tions than  in  hastening  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  attacking  ROTC  cadets  in  par- 
ticular, they  seem  to  be  alienating  one 
of  their  greatest  potential  sources  of 
support. 

Donald  Disler,  a  bright  young  man  who 
did  some  excellent  work  in  my  office  last 
summer,  is  now  an  ROTC  cadet  at  the 
University  of  California  at  E>avis.  He  has 
written  a  thoughtful  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Exam- 
iner &  Chronicle,  which  published  it  on 
May  24.  Under  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Ends  Versus  Means  on  Universitt  of 

California  Davis  Campus 

(By  Donald  D.  Disler) 

Editor:  If,  as  some  of  the  anti-war  militant 
leaders  proclaim,  they  are  "buUding  a  move- 
ment," then  thoughtful  observers  in  Davis 
last  Tuesday  night  (May  12)  might  be  in- 
clined to  comment  that  the  ^^saults  and 
abuses,  both  physical  and  verbil,  directed 
against  Military  Science  students  constitute 
a  defeat  for  those  persons  in  this  University 
who  want  to  bring  change  and  reform  to  this 
nation  without  destroying  it  in  the  process. 

The  students,  faculty,  and  non-students 
who  sought  to  disrupt  the  ROTC  ceremonies 
by  spitting  upon  cadets,  obstructing  their 
lines  of  march,  mocking  their  student  leaders 
and  professors,  shouting  obscene  and  provo- 
cative language,  gouging  and  kicking  flag 
bearers  and  color  guards,  and  showering  the 
Military  Science  students  with  flour  and 
water  failed  to  bring  this  nation  even  one 
step  closer  to  ending  the  war  in  Asia  or 
changing  national  policies  and  priorities. 

What  the  abusive  demonstrators  did  ac- 
complish was  hardly  constructive.  For  exam- 
ple, they  very  nearly  created  an  Incident  of 
violence,  at  the  express  instigation  of  our 
"peace  loving"  student  body  president,  which 
only  good  discipline  and  self-control  of  the 
cadets  averted. 

Further,  they  lost  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
and  support  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
amongst  the  ROTC  cadets.  Sympathy  and 
support  which  might  have  been  very  useful 
inside  the  Army. 

Even  more  disturbing,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  polarization  Is  taking  place  at  UC  Davis, 
rational  discussion  is  ending,  and  violence  Is 
becoming  the  language  of  the  extremist 
leaders. 

In  this  regard  the  SDS  may  claim  a  vic- 
tory. They  feel  they  have  much  to  gain  If  we 
all  stop  talking  and  working  together  and 
start  fighting  each  other.  No  doubt  they  do, 
but  It  Is  the  rest  of  us  who  are  the  losers. 
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What  does  the  ROTC  cadet  think  and  feel 
during  all  ol  this  uproar?  He  Is,  for  one 
thing,  beginning  to  rapidly  understand  the 
fact  that  he  Is  now  the  "nigger"  of  the  Davis 
campus.  His  right  to  take  a  course  of  study- 
Is  denied  to  him  by  students  and  faculty 
who  seem  to  have  a  double  standard — only 
they  can  exercise  academic  freedom. 

Only  they,  because  they  alone  are  wise  and 
only  they  are  concerned,  may  decide  for 
others  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  learn. 
Hitler  could  not  have  agreed  more! 

The  cadet  Is  accused  of  being  narrow- 
minded,  war-mongerlng,  and  brainwashed. 
Yet  his  chief  accusers  are  persons  so  trapped 
m  Ideology  that  the  hypocrisy  of  their 
charges  is  self-evident  from  the  way  they 
promote  their  own  one-sided,  twisted  pam- 
phlet programmed  views  of  the  world— views 
which  have  long  ago  lost  all  contact  with 
reality. 

The  cadet  Is  fed  up  with  abuse  and 
threats.  He  's  angered  by  disruptions  of  his 
classes  and  assaults  upon  his  person.  He  sees 
the  free  thought  and  enquiry  of  the  Uni- 
versity cast  aside  like  leaves  In  the  wind 
ol  Irratlonallsm  and  political  emotionalism. 
He  IS  disgusted  with  the  lies  spread  by 
opponents  who  do  not  know  him  or  care  to 
know  him  as  a  person.  He  has  been,  he  feels, 
stereotyped  by  them  as  a  military  freak,  as 
something  less  than  human.  He  has  been 
cursed,  kicked  and  spat  upon  all  In  the  cause 
of  peace— and  never  has  that  great  cause 
been  so  debased  by  its  exploiters. 

Though  discouraged  by  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans, he  IS  not  without  hope.  What  so  many 
of  the  demonstrators  failed  to  realize  was 
that  those  men  In  uniform  are  not  machines. 
They  are  not  programmed.  They  have  not 
been  taught  to  enjoy  killing— or  even  to  kill 
for  that  matter. 

The  young  men  that  the  demonstrators 
abused  and  reviled  believe  Just  as  passion- 
ately that  there  must  be  a  change  in  this 
country.  The  cadets  genuinely  desire  na- 
tional reform,  an  end  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  establishment  of  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  social  Justice  for  all  men 
everywhere. 

The  cadets  also  are  dismayed  by  the  trag- 
edy of  Kent  State  University.  Santa  Barbara 
and  Mv  Lai.  They  sincerely  want  to  do  all 
that  they  can.  both  as  officers  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  as  citizens,  to  accomplish  goals 
that  will  improve  this  nation. 

They  want  to  keep  the  American  military 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  They 
seek  to  serve  their  countrymen  to  the  very 
best  of  their  ability.  These  goals  are  worthy 
ones.  They  need  to  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
couraged or  reviled. 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  taught  the  UC 
Davis  cadets  still  another  lesson,  however.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  Just  as  in  North 
or  South  Vietnam,  China,  or  elsewhere  the 
potential  for  tyranny  is  great. 

The  threat  to  human  liberty  and  social  or- 
der is  real.  It  comes  not  only  from  powerful 
government  bureaucracies  and  officials.  It 
also  comes  from  thoughtless  mobs,  and  in- 
tolerant leaders — the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
Its  minions  are  the  bomb-throwers  and 
the  book  burners  as  well  as  the  overreacting 
police  and  the  "scared"  National  Guardsmen. 
Its  leaders  are  the  frustrated,  paranoid  mili- 
tants who  preach  the  destruction  of  society 
and  the  University — whether  from  offices  in 
the  State  Capitol  or  on  the  campus. 

The  tools  of  these  elements  are  the  die- 
hard Ideologues,  the  thoughtless  thrill-seek- 
ers, and  the  witless  gawkers  who  swell  every 
crowd  and  thereby  stoke  the  fires  of  human 
mob  brutality. 

The  megalomaniacs  are  dangerous — 
whether  In  long  hair  and  beads  or  striped 
shirt  and  tie.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  achieve  the  orgasm  of  blood  and  hate  for 
which  they  lust.  Cadets  learned  that  harsh 
leeson  last  Tuesday.  They  learned  that  they 
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could  not  count  on  their  fellow  students  to 
protect  their  rights. 

They  saw  the  double  standard  displayed  In 
the  hate-filled  faces  and  violent  language  of 
the  same  students  they  sit  side  by  side  with 
In  their  political  science,  history,  economics, 
engineering,  and  bio.  scl.  classes.  The  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  study  Military  Science  Is 
made  an  outcast  and  a  pariah  and  he  knows 
what  It  means  to  be  a  "nigger"  in  this  model 
of  a  "free,  open,  and  democratic  commu- 
nity." He  is  bitter  and  he  has  nothing  but 
scorn  for  the  hypocrites  who  mouth  the 
words  of  peace  and  fill  their  hands  with 
stones,  bottles  and  sharp  blades  of  hate. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  look  be- 
yond the  simplistic  answers  and  the  catchy 
slogans.  The  extremist  of  the  left  and  the 
right  only  want  to  use  the  vehicle  of  legiti- 
mate dissent  to  further  their  own  causes. 

As  long  as  they  can  dominate  the  move- 
ments for  peace  and  reform  then  it  Is  doubt- 
ful If  any  constructive  progress  will  be  made 
towards  those  hoped  for  goals.  The  ends  do 
not  Justify  the  means.  The  assault  upon 
ROTC  cadets  at  UC  Davis  will  not  bring 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 


May  28,  1970 


HORTON  PRAISES  BLACK  CAPITAL- 
ISM SPEECH  BY  RODERICK  Mac- 
DOUGALL 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15.  1970.  the  House  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Problems  of  Urban  Areas, 
on  which  I  serve,  held  hearings  in  my 
district  in  Rochester  and  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
During  the  hearings,  Chairman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  Congressman  Daniel  E. 
Button,  and  I  heard  several  witnesses, 
among  whom  was  Roderick  M.  Mac- 
Dougall.  president  of  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Co.  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  MacDougall  spoke  about  the  bank- 
er's role  in  black  capitalism.  He  empha- 
sized the  best  avenue  for  placing  the 
American  Negro  on  a  par  with  the  white 
man  is  to  permit  him  to  participate  in 
our  capitalistic  system. 

Mr.  MacDougall  is  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity, advancing  innovative  and  unique 
ideas  which  have  helped  small  businesses 
and  minority  enterprises.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  take  chances.  He 
believes  that  because  circumstances 
change,  banks  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

And  the  bank  which  he  heads,  Marine 
Midland,  is  one  fully  sensitive  to  the 
social  problems  in  Rochester,  and  is  par- 
ticipating in  solutions  to  these  problems. 
The  theory  that  he  advances  is  one 
that  could  be  an  example  to  the  entire 
coimtry.  He  advocates  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  bring  minorities  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougall at  the  Northern  New  England 
School  of  Banking  in  Hanover,  N.H.. 
which  is  essentially  what  he  told  the 
subcommittee. 

He  emphasized  a  pragmatic  approach 
and  stressed  that  bankers  must  under- 
stand that  their  future  is  tied  to  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  they  do  busi- 


ness, and  it  Is  therefore  in  their  own 
interest  to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  rehabilitate  ghettos  and  to 
strengthen  black  businesses  within  the 
city. 
The  text  of  Mr.  MacDougall's  remarks 

follows : 
The  Bankers'  Role  in  Black  CAPrrALisM 
The  purpose  of  my  visit  Is  to  try  to  give 
helpful  specifics  on  how  you  as  bank  officers 
can  deal  with  the  unusual  problems  that 
arise  from  trying  to  place  black  entre- 
preneurs In  business  successfully.  The  tools 
for  getting  the  Job  done,  however,  are  use- 
less unless  they  are  placed  In  willing  hands. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  preface  my  re- 
marks by  sharing  with  you  some  generalities 
about  our  racial  problems  to  assure  that  you 
are  fully  sensitive  to  the  overall  problems  of 
our  restless  minorities.  Here  I  would  like  to 
interject  the  fact  that  when  I  refer  to  the 
black  minority  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  or  the  American  Indian  or 
other  underprivileged  minority.  Naturally, 
what  Is  true  for  one  minority  should  be  true 
for  all. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  many  of  you  come  from  smaller  com- 
munities as  yet  untouched  by  the  problems 
of  minority  uprisings.  Still.  I  think  the  sub- 
ject should  be  of  general  Interest  to  you  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
white  population.  Their  physical  presence  on 
the  American  scene  will  grow  rapidly  in  com- 
ing years,  and  no  community  for  long  can 
remain  fully  aloof  from  the  problem.  Sec- 
ondly, the  banking  industry  has  been  crit- 
icized by  some  black  leaders  for  being  un- 
responsive to  their  problems.  As  bankers,  you 
should  know  what  your  Industry  is  doing  so 
you  can  defend  It,  and  also  perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  feed  It  Ideas  so  that  it  can  do  an 
even  better  Job. 

First  of  all,  gentlemen,  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  the  Negroes  of  America  con- 
tinue to  suffer  discrimination  by  the  white 
majority,  and  that  discrimination  results  In 
their  receiving  less  than  the  full  rights  of 
U.S.  citizenship.  Don't  be  misled  by  the  rela- 
tive calm  of  the  last  two  summers.  The  in- 
justices are  still  there,  and  the  problems 
mostly  unresolved.  You  all  work  for  banking 
Institutions  that  have  reached  success  in  the 
business  world  using  freely  all  the  tools  of 
capitalism,  unimpeded  by  the  handicaps  of 
poorly  educated  managements,  undernour- 
ished staffs  and  racism.  The  blacks  have  not 
participated  in  this  capitalistic  system. 

My  second  point  is  simply  that  special  at- 
tention and  favoritism  are  essential  today  to 
correct  the  wrongs  of  the  past.  This  Is  the 
much  debated  reparation's  theory.  I  must  as- 
sume that  many  of  you  do  not  accept  that 
point — you've  written  me  off  as  a  screaming 
radical.  Before  I  lose  your  attention  entirely. 
let  me  assure  you  that  is  not  the  case.  My  ap- 
proach  Is   pragmatic— not  radical.   I   would 
have  considered  the  reparation's  theory  un- 
fair myself  a  few  years  ago.  I  came  from  a 
conservative  New  England  background,  plus 
sixteen    years     with     an     ultraconservatlve 
Wall    Street    bank.    I    learned    that    most 
people    working    in     New     York     City     are 
completely      removed      from      the       world 
of    reality    as    far    as    the    country's    social 
problems   are   concerned.   Two   years   ago,   I 
found  myself  In  Rochester,  New  York  in  a 
Marine  Midland  bank  that  was  fully  sensitive 
to  the  social  problems  of  Its  community  and 
which  was  making  a  strong  effort  to  partici- 
pate In  the  solution  of  those  problems:  but 
militant    and    extremely    Intelligent    black 
leaders  were  demanding  that  we  hire  a  stated 
percentage  of  Negroes — demanding  we  pro- 
vide  mortgage   money — demanding   we   put 
untrained  men  into  running  their  own  busi- 
ness. I  learned  to  debate  openly  with  many 
of  the  black  leaders  and  In  the  process  I've 
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made  some  real  enemies  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  some  white  leaders  in  Rochester, 
but  I've  also  learned  the  facts.  The  black 
American  wUl  not  be  able  to  establish  him- 
self on  equal  terms  in  the  social  community 
and  the  business  community  In  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  without  special  advantages— 
hopefully,  short-lived  advantages. 

The  years  of  discrimination  have  left  the 
average  Negro  undereducated  compared  with 
the  white  man  and  without  the  tools  to  build 
assets  through  a  capitalistic  system.  Special 
advantages  in  the  business  world  to  a  handi- 
capped minority  are  not  new  to  our  system. 
Servicemen  returning  from  World  War  II 
could  get  free  specialized  training.  Join  the 
52-20  Club,  and  also  could  get  a  loan  to  sUrt 
In  the  business  world  with  a  minimum  of 
equity,  collateral,  and  without  experience.  I 
submit  to  vou— whether  you  like  It  or  not— 
that  the  black  American  Is  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  being  fed  Into  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  economy  on  a 
par  with  the  white  man.  and  this  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  accomplished  without  special  rules, 
special  attention,  and  a  strong  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us. 

ir  you  are  still  with  me — the  third  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  as  bankers  you 
have  more  responsibility  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  rights  to  minorities  than  other 
elements  in  the  business  community.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  as  bankers  our  future 
is  tied  to  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  we 
are  authorized  to  do  business.  Ovir  stock- 
holders' welfare  and  otir  employees'  welfare 
are  tied  to  the  success  of  our  bank.  In  their 
Interest,  we  must  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  ghettos  and  to 
strengthen  black  businesses  within  the  city. 
Employers  who  manufacture  a  product  and 
sell  It  out  of  your  community  can.  If  neces- 
sary, move  out  of  the  community.  Fortu- 
nately, despite  this  freedom,  many  of  them 
give  significant  financial  support  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  minority  groups  and  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  cities.  We,  as  bankers,  have 
no  choice — we  must. 

Another  reason  bankers  must  exert  leader- 
ship was  well  stated  recently  by  Representa- 
tive William  Stanton,  who  serves  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee, 
and  I  quote  Mr.  Stanton: 

"What  makes  the  banker  really  different  is 
his  capacity  to  multiply  and  generate  the 
efforts  of  others.  We  have  often  seen  the 
several  arms  of  government  try  to  assume 
leadership  in  meeting  the  urban  crisis.  Just 
as  we  are  familiar  with  similar  attempts  by 
religious  and  Industry  groups  as  well  as  the 
academic  community.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  failed  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  generate  the  assistance  of  others. 

"When  bankers  go  where  others  fear  to 
tread,  however,  things  start  to  happen! 
Whether  Justified  matters  not.  Banker  par- 
ticipation instills  confidence  and.  If  you  will, 
a  sense  of  respectability.  Just  as  the  frac- 
tional reserve  system  gives  banks  the  ability 
to  create  credit  many  times  the  amount  of 
reserves  they  are  required  to  hold,  the 
presence  of  the  banking  Industry  at  the  helm 
m  meeting  our  nation's  social  challenges  will 
multiply  htiman  and  capital  resources  many 
times  over." 

Quite  a  statement  from  a  non-banker,  and 
it  certainly  puts  us  under  the  spotlight. 

If  you  accept  this  thesis  that  banks  have 
to  show  leadership,  let  me  now  elaborate  on 
the  reasons  for  action.  Volumes  are  being 
written  these  days  on  the  Importance  of 
business  Involvement  In  the  solutions  of 
racial  problems.  Most  authors  seem  to  con- 
clude that  there  Is  only  one  reason  why  busi- 
ness must  act,  but  the  reasons  are  not  all 
the  same. 

Some  say  the  reason  businessmen  must 
play  a  role  In  the  solution  of  this  social 
problem  is  that,  if  business  doesn't,  the  gov- 
ernment wlU.  Being  basically  conservative, 
the  businessman  does  not  want  the  govern- 
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ment  to  grow  bigger  so  he  Is  forced  to  take 
this  role. 

Others  say  we  should  be  Involved  because 
the  Negro  Is  rapidly  growing  as  a  percentage 
of  our  total  population.  Blacks  are  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  customers  who  must 
be  kept  healthy  and  happy  so  that  they  will 
consume  our  products  or  use  our  services. 

Some  In  the  banking  Industry  say  we  must 
become  Involved  In  helping  the  black  man 
because  our  Industry  has  to  fill  so  many 
clerical  Jobs  and  suffers  from  a  very  high 
employee  turnover.  Their  thesis  goes  that 
banks  will  face  Increasing  competition  for 
skilled  people  from  industries  with  higher 
profit  margins  and  higher  salary  levels.  Banks 
will  have  to  depend  upon  minority  groups 
to  fill  our  desks  and  man  our  machines. 

Others  contend  that  the  businessman  must 
get  involved  regardless  of  the  impact  on 
earnings  because  it  is  a  moral  obligation. 
This  school  maintains  that,  if  a  business 
makes  financial  commitments  to  social  ven- 
tures such  as  training  of  so-called  "hard- 
core" unemployables  or  black  capitalism 
strictly  on  a  financial  return  basis  then 
when  less  prosperous  times  come,  these 
ventures  will  be  the  first  to  be  eliminated. 
Hence,  to  get  the  long-range  Job  done,  the 
businessman  must  feel  a  strong  obligation 
as  a  human  being  and  be  satisfied  only  when 
the  problems  have  been  successfully  solved. 

Another  reason  Is  simply  fear — do  some- 
thing before  the  black  man  burns  your  bank 
down!  Then,  there  Is  the  theory  that  a  busi- 
ness must  Involve  Itself  in  the  urban  crisis 
in  order  to  recruit  highly  qualified  white  tal- 
ent, based  on  the  theory  that  today's  college 
graduates  want  to  be  Involved  in  social  prob- 
lems as  well  as  make  money.  Somewhat  re- 
lated to  that  theory  Is  the  one  that  suggests 
a  business  concern  should  be  involved  simply 
to  build  Its  corporate  Image.  It's  "the  thing 
to  do"  today,  so  they  should  hire  a  commu- 
nity relations  officer  and  start  pumping  out 
the  publicity  on  corporate  social  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  doesn't  matter  which  school  of  thought 
I  follow.  My  thesis  here  Is  simply  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  reason  you  give  as  long  as 
the  Job  gets  done.  I  think  with  this  wide 
range  of  reasons — or  excuses,  if  you  will — 
every  man  in  this  room  should  feel  compelled 
to  grab  one  as  his  own  rationale  and  get  on 
with  the  Job. 

The  debate  on  Justification  for  action 
seems  endless.  While  man  was  struggling  to 
get  to  the  moon  there  were  also  endless  de- 
bates as  to  the  reasons,  but  fortunately  dur- 
ing all  of  the  talk  someone  was  performing 
and  getting  the  Job  done!  I  wish  I  could  say 
that.  In  the  case  of  relieving  racial  tension, 
sufficient  work  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  but.  unfortunately,  I  do  not  think 
such  is  the  case. 

Hopefully,  I  have  some  agreement  that 
there  is  a  Job  to  be  done  and  that  banks  must 
take  a  leadership  role  in  accomplishing  It. 
The  next  question  Is — where  does  the  lend- 
ing officer  come  in?  The  answer,  I  believe.  Is 
right  smack  in  the  middle.  Banks  must  par- 
ticipate in  hiring  minorities  and  promoting 
them  to  meaningful  Jobs.  Yet  we  are  not 
big  employers  in  our  community;  hence,  this 
Job  takes  on  secondary  Importance  to  our 
main  responsibility — lending  money.  In 
Rochester.  Marine  Midland  employs  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  work  force,  but  we  make 
about  25  Tc  of  the  business  loans.  This  is  the 
specialty  we  offer.  Our  success  should  be 
Judged  by  how  we  employ  this  specialty. 

The  best  avenue  for  placing  the  American 
Negro  on  a  par  with  the  white  man  is  to  per- 
mit him  to  participate  in  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. We  must  find  ways  to  produce  success- 
ful business  stories  for  the  black  race  and 
to  allow  them  to  build  personal  profits  and 
savings. 

From  firsthand  experience  I  can  tell  you 
the  Job  Is  not  an  easy  one.  There  are  very 
few  Negroes  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
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a  business  school  education,  who  have  been 
taught  marketing  skills  or  can  read  a  bal- 
ance sheet.  Most  of  the  potential  business- 
men were  brought  up  in  families  where  there 
were  no  budgets,  no  checkbooks,  and  cer- 
tainly no  savings  accounts. 

Theodore  Cross  in  his  new  book.  Black 
Capitalism,  points  out  that  most  Negro  busi- 
nessmen who  have  entered  the  business  world 
8Je  not  credit  worthy  because  of  weaknesses 
in  biislness  and  marketing  skills.  Poor  past 
p>erformance  combined  with  prejudice  has 
made  It  Impossible  for  most  blacks  to  attract 
credit,  which  we  all  know  is  the  cornerstone 
of  growth. 

The  blacks  lack  equity,  they  lack  credit 
and  they  lack  entrepreneurial  skills — and 
hence,  today,  they  simply  don't  own  their 
share  of  businesses.  Quoting  further  from 
Mr.  Cross's  book,  let  me  share  with  you  some 
startling  statistics: 

1.  There  are  11,755  businesses  In  Washing- 
ton. DC. — Negroes  are  63 To  of  the  popula- 
tion; yet  Negroes  own  only  1,500  of  these 
11.755  businesses. 

2.  There  are  17.500  authorized  automobile 
dealers  in  the  U.S. — 7  are  black. 

3.  Out  of  over  6,000  radio  stations  In  the 
country,  over  100  of  them  direct  their  pro- 
gramming to  black  listeners — yet  only  8  of 
the  100  so-called  Negro  stations  are  owned 
by  Negroes. 

Where  does  the  bank  lending  officer  come 
In?  He  is  the  fellow  who  has  got  to  help 
find  the  missing  equity,  provide  the  credit 
despite  the  risks,  and  make  certain  that  the 
required  entrepreneural  skills  are  forth- 
coming. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  a  lending  officer  must 
never  change  his  standards  because  of  the 
color  of  an  applicant.  Well,  today,  that  Is 
simply  not  acceptable — it  Is  not  enough.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  reparation's  theory.  A 
bank  officer  recently  told  me  that  he  didn't 
discriminate  In  p>erformlng  his  Job.  He  stated 
proudly  that  he  always  treated  black  loan 
applicants  exactly  like  white  applicants. 
That's  like  saying  a  school  teacher  Is  doing 
her  Job  when  she  gives  equal  time  and  atten- 
tion to  all  students  regardless  of  background 
or  talent.  Equal  treatment  often  adds  up  to 
discrimination,  and  the  record  shows  this  In 
some  bank  lending. 

The  business  community  Is  being  buffeted 
on  all  sides  by  the  problems  of  our  decaying 
cities  and  of  our  underprivileged  minority 
races.  When  the  business  community  turns 
to  the  man  who  controls  the  purse  strings. 
It  expects  Imaginative  and  resourceful  solu- 
tions to  financial  problems.  Today  the  loan 
officer  must  learn  to  take  a  second  look  at 
these  special  problems.  If  he  relies  on  text- 
books. If  he  Is  afraid  to  experiment  with  new 
financial  concepts,  then  the  banking  Indus- 
try Is  ducking  Its  responsibilities. 

James  Gavin,  Chairman  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc..  said  in  a  speech  recently.  "New  social 
and  economic  machinery  cannot  be  designed 
with  old  tools"  and.  of  course,  that  Is  cor- 
rect. If  we  consider  ourselves  as  experts  in 
loans  and  financial  guidance,  yet  won't  al- 
low our  minds  to  stretch  beyond  the  simplic- 
ities we  were  taught  In  school,  such  as  the 
3C's  of  credit,  then  we  will  soon  see  our  role 
filled  by  others — probably  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. We  must  be  sufficiently  creative  in  our 
thinking  to  conceive  new  solutions.  Natur- 
ally, I  am  not  suggesting  that  creativity  or 
resourcefulness  is  any  substitute  for  sound 
technical  knowledge.  The  loan  officer  needs 
as  much  knowledge  of  accounting  and  as 
much  front  line  experience  today  as  he  did 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  But,  If  that  Is  all  he 
has — a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  an  aware- 
ness of  how  things  worked  in  the  past — then 
his  chances  for  making  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  today's  problems  are  limited. 

To  become  even  more  specific  now,  let  me 
use  some  examples  from  Marine  Midland's 
work  In  Rochester.  One  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  bank  credit  Is  that  a  borrower  must 
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have  adequate  capital — one  of  the  3C'3  of 
credit.  Certainly  capital  la  an  essential  In- 
gredient, but  today  you  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  a  broad  definition  of  that  word, 
capital.  In  Rochester  there  is  an  organization 
called  "Better  Rochester  Living"  that  ar- 
ranges for  the  purchase  of  rehabilitated 
homes  In  the  ghetto.  Through  this  organiza- 
tion a  man  can  own  his  own  home  without  a 
penny  for  down  payment  by  repairing  a  run- 
down house  using  tools,  supplies,  and  guid- 
ance from  "Better  Rochester  Living."  This  Is 
commonly  called  "sweat  equity."  The  man's 
hours  of  work  constitutes  the  down  payment 
that  makes  the  mortgage  loan  possible.  The 
record  of  this  approach  to  housing  has  been 
exceptionally  good,  since  it  creates  In  the 
new  owner  a  special  Involvement  and  a  deter- 
mination to  make  regular  payments.  He  also 
acquires  a  knowledge  concerning  proper 
maintenance  of  the  home  and,  hence,  svis- 
t&lned  value. 

There  Is  a  new  manufacturing  concern  In 
Rochester  called  "Flghton"  which  provides 
another  broadening  definition  of  capital. 
This  company  Is  currently  operating  suc- 
cessfully with  about  45  employes,  all  black 
and  practically  none  skilled.  We  loaned  this 
company  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
partially  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  without  one  penny  of  equity 
behind  the  venture  in  the  traditional  sense. 
In  this  case,  the  substitute  for  capital  was  a 
substantial  training  grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  Item  due  from  the 
U.S.  Government  on  one  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  was  simply  booked  as  capital  on  the 
other.  This  unconventional  accounting  would 
find  little  acceptance  in  traditional  banking 
circles;  but.  In  the  case  of  Plghton,  It  turned 
the  trick  and  at  least  got  the  venture 
launched. 

Another  "C"  of  credit  is  character.  The 
rule  book  says  you  should  lend  only  to  ex- 
perienced businessmen  of  unquestioned 
character.  A  business  loan  to  someone  with 
a  criminal  record  is  normally  avoided.  De- 
spite this  we  provided  the  financing  for  a 
Negro  to  purchase  a  small  business  recently 
who  had  both  a  police  record  and  a  record 
of  a  previous  bankruptcy.  Yet  he  Is  doing  a 
good  Job  and  we  believe  this  business  will 
succeed.  By  digging  a  little,  rather  than  Just 
dropping  the  application,  we  learned  that 
his  previous  bxislness  failure  was  due  to  eco- 
nomic circumstances  beyond  his  control  and 
that  his  former  suppliers  held  a  high  opin- 
ion of  his  business  ability.  In  other  words, 
we  made  a  little  extra  effort  to  try  to  Justify 
a  "yes"  on  the  loan  rather  than  take  the 
easy  course  of  saying  "no."  The  traditional 
approach  to  sound  banking  dictates  that.  If  a 
loan  Is  going  to  be  a  problem  or  a  work-out 
and  perhaps  is  one  that  will  be  criticized  by 
the  examiners,  then  duck  it — even  If  It  Is  a 
money-good  loan,  properly  collateralized.  If 
you  hold  to  that  theory  today,  you  may  be 
practicing  one  type  of  sound  banking  but 
you  win  not  be  participating  In  black  capi- 
talism. 

The  third  "C"  of  credit  Is  capacity,  or  abil- 
ity to  repay.  Can  the  business  throw  off  suf- 
ficient earnings  to  pay  back  the  loan?  The 
book  says  that  the  way  to  measure  capacity 
Is  to  looK  at  past  experience.  To  quote  from 
a  recent  article  called  "Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Sound  Bank  Credit":  "The  single 
ingredient  that  Is  present  In  sound  bank 
credit,  secured  and  unsecured.  Is  proven 
earning  power."  I  shouldn't  take  issue  with 
the  so-called  principles  of  sound  bank  credit; 
but.  at  the  same  time.  I  can  tell  you  from 
experience  that  If  you  are  looking  for 
proven  earning  power  before  you  approve  a 
loan  to  the  averaige  man  starting  In  business 
today,  you  Just  won't  be  making  any  such 
loans.  Tlie  Small  Business  Administration  has 
also  had  problems  being  realistic  about 
proven  earning  power.  Until  recently,  they 
said  they  would  guarantee  loans  only  when 
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there  was  a  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment. Yet  it  is  the  lack  of  assurance  of  re- 
payment which  makes  a  bank  seek  a  Small 
Business  Administration  guarantee,  so  Its 
stand  was  somewhat  ludicrous.  Fortunately, 
there  have  been  some  significant  changes  In 
the  attitude  of  the  S.B.A.,  and  today  they 
more  clearly  see  their  proper  role.  If  you  have 
been  discouraged  with  your  dealings  with  the 
S.B.A.  In  the  past,  I  suggest  you  give  them  a 
fresh  try. 

Under  the  heading  of  both  Character  and 
Capacity  comes  the  additional  subject  of 
eutrepreneural  skills.  The  majority  of  the 
Negroes  we  have  placed  In  business  were 
poor  businessmen  at  the  start.  Based  on  the 
old  standards,  their  Inadequate  education 
and  training  would  have  made  them  Ineligible 
for  business  loans.  The  burden  of  filling  the 
gap  to  a  great  extent  fell  on  us,  as  their 
bankers.  Let  me  illustrate  the  extent  of  our 
Involvement : 

1.  We  have  had  to  set  up  Insurance  pro- 
grams for  new  minority  businessmen — and 
help  them  get  coverage  In  some  Instances — 
even  talking  turkey  to  the  agents  who  write 
the  Insurance  for  our  bank  on  occasion  to  get 
cooperation  where  we  felt  it  was  Justified. 

2.  We  have  done  all  the  paper  work  on  be- 
half of  loan  applicants,  preparing  cash  flows 
and  pro  forma  balance  sheets  for  our  own 
files  and  for  those  of  the  S.B.A.  and  others. 

3.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  trying 
to  clear  up  poor  credit  records  of  our  new 
customers,  pleaded  with  suppliers  to  ship 
goods,  argued  with  local  credit  bureaus  to 
give  a  man  a  reasonably  fresh  start,  and 
worked  closely  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet  and 
other  credit  agencies  In  attempts  to  have 
ratings  updated. 

4.  We  have  tried  to  give  marketing  assist- 
ance by  contacting  our  own  customers  to 
try  and  drum-up  initial  sales,  and  our  ad- 
vertising department  has  even  helped  pre- 
pare copy. 

Initially,  some  are  so  dependent  on  our 
lending  officers  who  specialize  In  black  capi- 
talism that  when  their  basement  floods  they 
call  us  before  calling  the  plumber.  Fortu- 
nately, Rochester  is  blessed  with  an  organi- 
zation called  "Rochester  Business  Opportuni- 
ties Corporation."  This  Is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization supported  by  local  business  that 
seeks  out  potential  black  entrepreneurs, 
helps  them  find  a  modest  amount  of  equity, 
or.  if  necessary,  provides  it  for  them  through 
subordinated  loans — and  then  attempts  to 
assure  their  success  by  direct  guidance.  With- 
out this  organization  Rochester  would  have 
failed  In  Its  efforts  toward  providing  t'ae 
Negro  with  "a  piece  of  the  action"  yet.  It  is 
not  staffed  to  do  the  Job  fully,  so  the  banks 
must  help  steer  these  new  businesses  through 
their  Initial  years. 

As  a  bank  officer,  what  meaning  do  these 
experiences  have  for  you?  Well,  first  you  a.ust 
learn  to  look  beneath  the  surface  and  judge 
the  overall  skills  of  the  black  borrower  and 
his  staff  In  the  context  of  this  new  world. 
You  must  find  out  If  the  borrower  has  access 
to  specialists  In  bookkeeping,  budgeting, 
legal  work,  marketing,  et  cetera.  If  those 
skills  aren't  available,  then  someone  must  set 
up  a  team  to  help  him  get  started,  either  In- 
side yoiir  bank  or  outside.  If  your  community 
has  an  organization  such  as  Rochester  Busi- 
ness Opportunities  Corp.,  then  your  task  will 
be  much  easier.  But  you  can't  duck  respKin- 
slbllity  for  continuing  supervision  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  man  you  have  placed  In  business. 
The  black  community  needs  success  stories — 
not  more  failures.  If  you  can't  do  the  follow- 
up  work,  don't  make  the  loan.  You  will  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

I've  painted  a  fairly  frightening  picture  of 
the  work  Involved  in  loaning  to  venturesome 
new  businessmen.  Extra  work  will  continue 
until  the  business  can  be  considered  normal. 
You  will  be  undertaking  this  work  In  full 
knowledge  that  your  bank  has  more  profit- 


able short-term  outlets  for  Its  assets.  Further- 
more, you  can  expect  reprimands  from  many 
of  your  customers  for  offering  special  atten- 
tion to  nonwhltes.  But,  what  Is  the  point  In 
dwelling  on  these  realities,  when  there  Is  no 
alternative.  The  job  has  to  be  done. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  support  my  case 
with  a  quote  from  a  recently  published  book 
by  John  Gardner,  "No  E^sy  Victories."  If  you 
read  Mr.  Gardner's  book.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  his  statement  that: 

"Today  we  can't  afford  not  to  take  chances. 
I  am  always  puzzled  by  people  who  talk  as 
though  the  advocates  of  change  are  just  In- 
venting ways  to  disturb  the  peace  In  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  tranquil  community. 
It  would  not  otherwise  be  a  tranquil  com- 
munity. We  are  not  seeking  change  for  the 
sheer  fun  of  It.  We  must  change  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  altered  circumstances.  Change 
will  occur  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  It  will 
be  either  change  in  a  good  and  healthy  direc- 
tion or  change  In  a  bad  and  regrettable  di- 
rection. There  is  no  tranquillity  for  us." 

Bank  lending  officers  must  play  a  major 
role  In  our  country's  efforts  to  make  sure  that 
Inevitable  change  proceeds  In  a  good  and 
healthy  direction. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
for  a  purpose  both  happy  and  sad. 
Happy,  because  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  nnan  I  have  respected 
since  first  making  his  acquaintance 
many  years  ago.  Sad,  because  we  are 
facing  his  departure  from  this  Chamber 
and  the  prospect  of  carrying  on  without 
him. 

John  W.  McCormack  is  a  man  who  has 
known  both  the  glory  and  the  misery  of 
dedicated  public  service.  He  has  received 
the  plaudits  and  praise  that  some  men 
envy,  and  he  has  suffered  attacks  that 
no  man  would  want  to  bear.  Through  it 
all,  however,  his  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  service  to  that  cause  has 
remained  constant. 

Now  this  man  who  has  led  us  as 
Speaker  longer  than  any  other  but  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  is  stepping 
down.  Nothing  we  can  say  at  this  point 
can  add  significantly  to  the  luster  of  his 
reputation,  for  it  already  shines  with 
duties  performed,  challenges  met,  serv- 
ices rendered. 

And  yet  we  must  try  because  we  owe 
this  steadfast  patriot  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  For  42  years  he  has  sat  in  this 
Chamber  representing  his  constituents 
from  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts.  His  service  did  not  flag 
as  his  power  and  influence  grew.  His 
strength  and  his  compassion  did  not 
leave  him  as  the  many  battles  grew  long 
and  tedious. 

Even  if  John  McCormack  had  never 
become  Speaker  of  the  House,  his  exam- 
ple would  still  be  one  of  the  greatest  for 
all  of  us.  And  this  body  will  be  greatly 
diminished  when  he  leaves. 

Although  I  am  of  a  different  political 
party  than  the  Speaker,  and  although  I 
have  differed  with  him  on  occasions,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  know  of  no  man 
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more  deserving  of  my  respect  than  John 
McCormack. 

I  will  feel  I  have  done  my  work  well, 
and  I  will  be  a  happy  man,  if  my  service 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation  ever  approaches  that  of 
our  esteemed  Speaker. 

To  John  W.  McCorbiack  and  to  his 
beloved  wife  Harriett  I  can  only  wish  all 
the  best  that  this  life  offers.  His  record 
as  a  public  servant,  and  their  devotion  as 
a  couple,  will  guide  the  public  and  pri- 
vate lives  of  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
for  many  years  to  come. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
writing  in  the  May  1970,  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, the  eminent  Harvard  Biologist  Dr. 
Matthew  S.  Meselson  contributes  a  sig- 
nificant article  to  the  literature  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare.  Concluding, 
as  I  did  in  my  study  CBW  and  National 
Security,  that  C-B  weaponry  has  no 
place  in  the  American  arsenal,  Dr.  Mes- 
elson urges  the  rapid  adoption  of  the 
1925  Geneva  protocol,  including  the  pro- 
vision to  ban  irritant  gases  and  anti- 
plant  agents.  To  continue  using  these 
weapons  is  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 
the  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons, 
which  can  only  result  in  breaking  down 
the  restraints  against  chemical  warfare. 
For  Dr.  Meselson,  the  use  of  CS  gas 
and  defoliants  in  Vietnam  presents  a 
serious  psychological  break  with  the  tra- 
ditional taboos  against  using  chemicals 
in  combat  situations.  I  believe,  as  does 
Dr.  Meselson,  that  President  Nixon,  who 
has  already  taken  impressive  steps  to 
reduce  the  hazards  of  biological  war- 
fare, should  submit,  as  promised,  the 
Geneva  protocol,  including  the  ban  on 
irritant  gases  and  antiplant  agents,  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Dr.  Meselson  has  as  deep  a  background 
in  chemical  and  biological  warfare  as 
any  American  scientist  or  political  figure. 
He  has  had  access  to  State  Department, 
Pentagon,  and  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  material  on  the  sub- 
ject while  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  has  been  given  more  credit  than 
any  other  individual  for  influencing  the 
President's  November  decision  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons. 

I  include  in  the  Record  not  only  Dr. 
Meselson's  most  recent  article,  but  a  bi- 
ography that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  26.  1969,  the  day 
following  President  Nixon's  historic  an- 
nouncement on  the  use  of  biological 
weapons : 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 
(By  Matthew  S.  Meselson) 
(Note. — The  U.S.  has  renounced  all  forms 
of  biological  weapons  and  the  first  use  of 
most  chemical  weapons.  The  issue  of  whether 
or  not  to  Include  Irritant  gases  and  antl- 
iplant  agents  in  the  prohibition  remains 
open.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  November  25  of  last  year  President 
Nixon  announced  a  number  of  major  de- 
cisions regarding  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  He  proclaimed  that  the  U.S.  will 
never  be  the  first  to  use  lethal  or  Incapacitat- 
ing chemical  weapons  and  will  not  use  bi- 
ological weapons  under  any  circumstances, 
even  in  retaliation.  He  also  announced  that 
he  would  submit  to  the  Senate  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  In  warfare. 

The  President's  statement  left  a  question 
whether  toxins,  the  poisonous  but  nonliving 
substances  produced  by  some  bacteria  and 
other  organisms,  were  Included  In  the  un- 
conditional renunciation  of  biological  weap- 
ons or  only  In  the  no-flrst-use  pledge  for 
chemicals.  The  question  was  resolved  on 
February  14  when  the  President  extended  the 
policy  for  biological  weapons  to  cover  toxins 
as  well.  In  order  to  remove  a  possible  am- 
blg\ilty,  It  was  decided  to  renounce  toxin 
weapons  even  If  advances  in  chemistry  should 
make  It  practicable  to  prepare  them  synthe- 
tically Instead  of  by  extraction  from  bacteria 
or  other  organisms. 

Under  the  new  policy  the  U.S.  will  destroy 
existing  stocks  of  germ  and  toxin  weapons 
and  will  no  longer  engage  In  their  develop- 
ment, production  or  stockpiling.  The  U.S. 
biological  program  will  be  restricted  to  re- 
search for  strictly  defined  defensive  purposes, 
such  as  techniques  of  Immunization. 

In  accord  with  these  decisions  on  biological 
and  toxin  weapons,  White  House  officials  have 
stated  that  there  wUl  no  longer  be  a  need 
for  secret  work  and  that  consideration  Is 
being  given  to  the  transfer  for  conversion  to 
other  purposes  of  our  sizable  biological  weap- 
ons facilities  at  Port  Detrick,  Md.,  and  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  nonsecret  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  to  chemical  weapons,  the  restraints  are 
less  sweeping.  The  U.S.  reserves  the  right  to 
continue  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  lethal  and  Incapacitating 
chemical  weapons.  It  pledges,  however,  never 
to  use  them  first.  The  same  pledge  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  treaty  commitment  by  the  84 
states  now  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

There  are  two  types  of  chemical  weapon 
whose  use  in  war  has  not  been  renounced. 
They  are  the  antiplant  chemicals  and  the 
"riot  control"  agents,  such  as  CS,  employed 
by  U.S.  forces  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S. 
has  maintained  that  these  agents  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Protocol.  Many  na- 
tions disagree,  which  raises  problems  for  U.S. 
raUficatlon  of  that  treaty.  The  President  him- 
self has  made  no  statement  regarding  CS 
or  herbicides.  White  House  officials  have  said 
only  that  the  use  of  these  chemical  weapons 
win  continue  "for  the  time  being." 

The  President's  decisions  were  based  on 
a  six-month  review  of  U.S.  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
The  review  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  which  co- 
ordinated the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  subject  was  put  under 
searching  examination.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Council  considered  the  following  topics: 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  that  were 
already  available  and  those  that  might  con- 
ceivably be  developed,  the  possible  military 
value  of  each  type  of  weapon  In  relation  to 
other  weapons  at  our  disposal,  the  possible 
consequences  of  proliferation,  strategic  ques- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  such  weapons 
for  threat  or  deterrence,  the  political  and 
moral  Impact  of  their  development  and  pos- 
sible use,  the  potential  hazards  for  civilian 
populations,  possible  defenses  against  the 
various  weapons,  and  the  policies  and  activi- 
ties of  other  nations. 
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It  was  obvious  and  became  more  so  as 
the  review  proceeded  that  such  a  study  was 
long  overdue.  The  U.S.  had  a  large  factory 
for  producing  germ  weapons,  even  though 
no  one  had  ever  produced  a  convincing 
"scenario"  for  a  case  In  which  they  should 
be  used.  Shortly  before  and  during  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  study,  chemical 
weafKjns  were  involved  In  one  disquieting  in- 
cident after  another,  creating  a  political  at- 
mosphere favorable  to  the  questioning  of 
previous  policies.  A  series  of  earthquakes  that 
shook  the  city  of  Denver  was  traced  to  the 
massive  subterranean  disposal  of  chemical 
wastes  at  the  Army's  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal. The  accidental  release  of  nerve  gas  In 
a  test  of  an  aircraft  spray  tank  over  the  Dug- 
way  Proving  Ground  In  Utah  led  to  the  death 
of  thousands  of  sheep,  some  of  them  grazing 
as  far  as  40  miles  away.  Then  there  was  pro- 
test against  the  Army's  plan  to  ship  12,000 
tons  of  outmoded  nerve-gas  bombs  across  the 
country  from  Colorado  to  be  dumped  In  the 
Atlantic.  Soon  afterward  there  was  an  Inci- 
dent In  which  nerve  gas  escaped  from  U.S. 
munitions  stored  on  Okinawa,  and  It  was  also 
revealed  that  nerve-gas  munitions  were 
stored  In  West  Germany.  Finally  there  had 
been  newspaper  articles  to  the  effect  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  testing  biological 
weapons  In  the  South  Pacific  and  had  con- 
ducted open-air  tests  of  nerve  gas  In  HawaU 
without  Informing  state  officials. 

The  public  reaction  to  these  Incidents  can 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
voted  91  to  0  for  a  resolution  requiring  the 
review  by  the  Public  Health  Service  of  any 
plan  for  the  domestic  transportation  or  open- 
air  testing  of  lethal  chemical  agents  or  of 
£iny  biological  warfare  agents.  The  resolution, 
which  Is  now  la's  ,  also  requires  the  Defense 
Department  to  render  semiannual  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  Investigation,  development, 
testing  and  procurement  of  all  agents  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Here  I  shall  discuss  first  the  nature  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  (CBW)  and 
their  military  Implications,  then  the  Inter- 
national effort  that  has  been  made  to  pre- 
vent their  Txse,  and  finally  the  present  situa- 
tion. Although  much  work  on  CBW  has  been 
secret,  the  essential  facts  about  the  weapons 
are  now  In  the  open  literature.  Partlctilarly 
noteworthy  is  the  report  of  a  United  Nations 
group  published  last  year  and  the  subsequent 
World  Health  Organization  report  that  specif- 
ically examines  the  potential  effects  on  civil- 
ian fKjpulatlons.  The  UN  report  was  prepared 
by  a  group  of  14  consultant  experts  nomi- 
nated by  their  respective  governments.  The 
U.S.  participant  was  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr., 
director  of  the  New  York  University  Medical 
Center  and  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
American  members  of  the  WHO  consultant 
group  were  Joshua  Lederberg  of  the  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  myself. 
Even  more  detailed  than  the  UN  and  WHO 
reports  Is  the  forthcoming  study  by  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  In- 
stitute. 

Although  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
are  linked  together  in  the  psychology,  the 
customs  £ind  the  international  law  that  re- 
strain their  use.  It  Is  helpful  to  distinguish 
several  categories  for  analyzing  military  char- 
acteristics and  implications.  I  shall  discuss 
five  kinds  of  weapon:  lethal  biological  weap- 
ons, incapacitating  biological  weapons, 
lethal  chemical  weapons,  Incapacitating 
chemical  weapons  and  antiplant  agents. 
The  distinction  between  lethal  and  Incapaci- 
tating Is  not  altogether  clear-cut,  particu- 
larly xmder  the  extremely  uncontrolled  con- 
ditions of  warfare.  There  Is  a  continuous 
sp)ectrum  of  agents  from  the  highly  lethal  to 
the  generally  nonlethal,  and  even  tear  gas 
cam  be  used  together  with  bullets  tuad  bombs 
to  Increfise  casutiltles.  Nonetheless,  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  lethal  and  nonlethal 
weapons  deserve  separate  attention. 
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Let  us  first  consider  lethal  biological 
weapons.  Thev  would  operate  by  disseminat- 
ing clouds  of  disease  germs  over  the  target 
area  or  upwind  from  It.  The  germs  would 
then  be  Inhaled  by  the  target  population. 
The  disease  anthrax  Is  an  example.  Caused  by 
the  bacterium  Bacillus  antliracis,  It  Is  mainly 
encountered  as  a  disease  of  domesticated 
animals  that  Is  occasionally  uansmltted  to 
man.  Because  It  Is  not  very  contagious 
among  humans,  natural  cases  of  anthrax  are 
generally  localized  rather  than  epidemic.  If 
the  bacteria  were  sprayed  In  the  air  in  an 
aerosol,  however,  the  effects  could  be  devas- 
tating. The  inhalation  of  approximately 
50.000  spores  of  B.  anthracis  (total  weight 
less  than  a  millionth  of  a  gram>  Is  believed  to 
be  enough  to  catise  a  50  percent  chance  of 
contracting  pulmonary  anthrax.  Symptoms 
would  first  appear  about  a  day  after  the  at- 
tack. The  onset  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
common  cold,  but  this  would  be  followed 
by  severe  coughing,  cyanosis,  respiratory  fail- 
ure and  death.  Untreated  pulmonary  anthrax 
Is  almost  alwavs  fatal. 

The  WHO  report  gives  estimates  of  the 
area-coverage  capability  of  various  biological 
agenta.  For  illustrative  purposes  the  report 
assumes  that  one  light  bomber  delivers  In  a 
single  pass  ground-functioning  "bomblets" 
containing  a  total  of  50  kilograms  of  dry 
powdered  agent  along  a  two-kilometer  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  wind.  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  intensity  of  atmospheric  turbulence  Is 
less  than  a  certain  level,  but  not  so  low  as  to 
be  at  all  unusual,  particularly  at  night.  The 
bomblets  release  the  agent  as  an  aerosol, 
which  then  drifts  over  the  target  area.  Such 
calculations  take  into  account  the  dissemina- 
tion efficiencv  of  the  bomblets.  the  decay  rate 
of  agent  Infectlvlty.  the  rate  of  vertical  dllu- 
Uon  in  the  atmosphere,  the  rate  of  deposition 
on  the  ground  and  the  dose-response  curve 
for  man.  For  an  attack  with  anthrax  spores 
the  WHO  report  predicts  a  high  mortality 
rate  over  at  least  20  square  kilometers.  Al- 
though there  are  uncertainties  in  the  quan- 
tities that  enter  Into  the  calculation,  the  esti- 
mate Is  deliberately  conservative.  The  UN  re- 
port. In  a  similar  estimate,  considers  an 
attack  by  a  large  low-flying  bomber  dispens- 
ing 10,000  kilograms  of  agent  along  a  100-kll- 
ometer  line  by  means  of  a  spray  tank.  The 
estimated  area  in  which  a  high  casualty  rate 
would  occur  is  as  large  as  100,000  square 
kilometers,  depending  on  the  particular  agent 
used. 

Among  the  lethal  biological  agents  that 
might  be  considered  for  military  use  are  the 
viruses  of  Eastern  equine  encephalitis  and 
yellow  fever,  the  rlckettsla  causing  Rocky 
Moimtaln  spotted  fever,  and  the  bacteria 
causing  anthrax,  plague,  cholera,  glanders 
and  melioidosis.  There  are  moderately  effec- 
tive vaccines  and  antibiotics  against  some  of 
these  diseases  but  none  against  others.  More- 
over, such  protections  might  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  massive  attack,  and  for  some  agents  anti- 
biotics can  be  circumvented  by  the  use  of 
drug-reaistant  strains.  Protection  can  be 
given  by  gas  masks  or  alr-flltered  shelters  U 
there  Is  early  warning  of  an  attack,  but  no 
satisfactory  early-warning  device  has  yet 
been  developed.  In  any  case  a  program  for 
supplying  the  civilian  population  with  masks 
and  shelters  and  maintaining  discipline  for 
their  use  would  require  a  major  and  sus- 
tained economic  and  political  effort — without 
achieving  reliable  protection  against  biolog- 
ical attack. 

It  Is  not  be  expected  that  biological  war- 
fare agents  would  be  deliberately  chosen  to 
be  contagious:  that  would  maximize  the  risk 
of  spreading  disease  far  beyond  the  Intended 
target,  possibly  to  the  territory  of  the  at- 
tacker or  his  allies  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
natural conditions  inherent  In  military  op- 
erations create  the  possibility  that  wide- 
spread epidemics  would  be  unintentionally 
started.  There  Is  also  the  hazard,  difficult  to 
evaluate,  that  the  bacteria  or  viruses  used 
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In  an  attack,  or  even  used  In  a  field  test, 
could  subsequently  emerge  from  exposed 
populations  of  humans,  rodents,  birds  or 
other  animals  with  Increased  persistent, 
virulence  and  contagiousness  for  man. 

From  this  brief  account  It  should  be 
clear  that  lethal  biological  weapons  would 
present  a  devastating  threat  of  killing  human 
populations  over  large  areas.  The  threat  Is 
made  particularly  formidable  by  the  rela- 
tive ease  with  which  such  weapons  could 
pass  into  many  hands  If  the  technology  be- 
comes established  and  If  the  customs  and 
attitudes  that  have  generally  kept  nations 
from  pursuing  the  development  of  biological 
weapons  should  change.  After  several  years 
of  pursuing  a  biological  weapons  program 
that  has  not  had  adequate  review  or  guid- 
ance from  the  Executive  Branch,  and  that 
has  been  almost  entirely  shielded  by  secrecy 
from  public  and  congressional  knowledge, 
the  U.S.  has  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
minimize  the  threat  of  biological  weapons  Is 
to  renounce  them  altogether.  The  logical 
case  for  doing  so  rests  on  the  realization 
that  the  possession  of  such  weapons  would 
add  little.  If  anything,  to  our  strategic- 
deterrent  capability,  whereas  their  prolifera- 
tion would  present  a  major  threat  to  the 
U.S.  and  Indeed  to  all  mankind. 

The  second  category  of  weapons  to  be 
considered  Is  Incapacitating  biological  weap- 
ons. An  example  Is  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalitis. It  Is  a  virus  that  causes  severe 
headache,  nausea  and  prostration  but  that 
has  a  case  fatality  rate  In  natural  epidemics 
of  .5  percent  or  lower.  Methods  for  dissemi- 
nating incapacitating  biological  agents  and 
the  possibilities  for  defending  against  them 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  lethal 
biological  agents.  The  use  of  Incapacitating 
biological  weapons  might  be  considered  In 
certain  unlikely  and  extreme  situations.  Per- 
haps the  most  "attractive"  scenario  that  has 
been  proposed  Imagines  the  entrapment  of  a 
large  friendly  force  by  enemy  troops  de- 
ployed over  an  extensive  area  and  Inter- 
mingled with  civilians.  In  this  situation  the 
employment  of  Incapacitating  biological 
weapons  in  forward  and  rear  areas  might 
impede  the  enemy  advance  long  enough  to 
allow  reinforcement  or  evacuation  of  the 
friendly  troops  when  the  alternative  might 
be  to  use  nuclear  weapons  or  to  surrender. 

Of  course  any  decision  to  launch  an  inca- 
pacitating biological  attack  must  face  the 
fact  that  substantial  numbers  of  civilians, 
partlciUarly  Infants  and  the  Infirm,  will  al- 
most inevitably  be  killed,  even  if  the  case 
fatality  rate  Is  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  percent. 
Beyond  that  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
fatality  rate  under  military  conditions  might 
be  much  higher  than  the  rate  estimated 
from  natural  occurrences  of  the  disease  and 
from  various  kinds  of  experimental  data.  It 
Is  also  Important  to  note  that  this  scenario 
assumes  the  first  use  of  biological  weapons 
rather  than  their  employment  In  retaliation. 
This  adds  the  additional  risk  of  escalation 
and  enlargement  of  the  conflict  that  could 
result  from  the  outbreak  of  germ  warfare 
of  any  kind.  A  principal  long-term  cost  to 
security  of  using  Incapacitating  biological 
weapons,  or  even  of  maintaining  them,  would 
be  stimulation  of  the  proliferation  of  germ 
weapons.  Including  lethal  ones.  The  facilities 
for  developing,  producing  and  delivering  in- 
capacitating biological  weapons  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  required  for  lethal 
germs.  International  law  and  international 
custom  do  not  distinguish  between  them. 

To  summarize,  Incapacitating  biological 
weapons  might  seem  logical  in  certtdn  tacti- 
cal situations,  but  such  situations  are  most 
unlikely,  and  even  then  the  risks  would  out- 
weigh the  possible  gain. 

Here  a  more  general  statement  about  germ 
weapKDns  should  be  made.  Such  weapons  have 
serious  shortcomings  from  a  military  view- 
point. Their  effects  are  not  as  predictable  as 
those  of  other  wessons.  They  might  get  out 
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of  control.  Alternative  and  already  available 
weapons  are  preferable,  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  biological  weapons  capability  would  be 
an  addition  to.  not  a  substitute  for,  preexist- 
ing military  expenditures  and  programs. 

Military  officers  and  political  leaders  are 
strongly  disinclined  to  use  biological  weap- 
ons, partly  for  practical  reasons,  partly  be- 
cause of  unfamlliarlty  and  partly  because  of 
the  moral  revulsion  and  apprehension  that 
are  undeniably  associated  with  these  weap- 
ons. There  does  not  currently  seem  to  be  any 
serious  interest  In  biological  weapons  In  high 
military  circles  anywhere.  Although  such 
weapons  could  become  a  terrible  menace,  the 
likelihood  of  this  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
spectacular  gesture  of  renunciation  made  by 
the  U.S.  This  Is  the  moment  In  history  when 
the  biological  sciences,  and  their  Intimate 
linkage  to  the  llfesavlng  ethos  of  medicine, 
may  be  spared  from  being  recruited  to  serve 
military  ends  all  over  the  world.  Whether  or 
not  international  biological  disarmament  can 
be  ensured  over  the  long  run  may  ultimately 
be  related  to  progress  in  chemical  disarma- 
ment, for  In  the  minds  of  many  the  two  are 
linked. 

Chemical  weapons  present  a  much  more 
Immediate  problem.  They  were  used  in  World 
War  I  and  are  stockpiled  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.SR.  and  are  also  possessed  by  several 
other  nations.  The  distinction  between  lethal 
weapons  and  Incapacitating  ones  have  more 
practical  importance  here  than  It  has  with 
biological  weapons.  There  are  strong  re- 
straints against  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons,  and  until  recently  nonlethal  chemi- 
cals have  been  excluded  from  warfare  as  well. 
From  an  arms-control  point  of  view  there 
are  Important  arguments  for  treating  lethal 
and  nonlethal  chemicals  together.  Still,  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis  it  Is  useful  to  make 
the  distinction. 

Modern  lethal  chemical  weapons  employ 
the  nerve  gases  first  developed  (but  not  used) 
by  Germany  during  World  War  II.  These 
agents  are  hundreds  of  times  more  poisonous 
than  the  poison  gases  of  World  War  I;  they 
kill  when  they  are  Inhaled  or  when  they  are 
deposited  as  Uqtild  droplets  on  the  skin. 
The  term  "nerve  gas"  derives  from  the  fact 
that  these  agents  operate  by  interfering  with 
the  transmission  of  nerve  Impulses  across 
synapses.  They  do  so  by  Inactivating  the 
enzyme  chollnesterase,  which  normally  func- 
tions to  terminate  the  transmission  of  a 
nerve  Impulse.  In  the  presence  of  a  nerve 
agent,  nerve  impulses  continue  without  con- 
trol, causing  a  breakdown  of  respiration  and 
other  functions.  Death  caused  by  nerve-gas 
poisoning  results  from  asphyxiation.  It  Is  pre- 
ceded by  blurring  of  vision.  Intense  saliva- 
tion and  convulsions. 

The  U.S.  has  stockpiled  a  variety  of  tacti- 
cal nerve-gas  weapons,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
believed  to  have  done  so  too.  The  weapons 
Include  mines,  artillery  projectiles,  rockets, 
bombs  and  aircraft  spray  devices. 

The  VH.  stockpile  includes  two  kinds  of 
nerve  agent.  One  is  OB.  a  code  name  for 
isopropylmethylphosphonofluorldate.  It  is 
also  known  as  Sarin  and  was  produced  in 
limited  amounts  by  Germany  during  World 
War  n.  Sarin  Is  a  volatile  liquid  that  evap- 
orates at  room  temperature  to  a  colorless  and 
odorless  gas. 

Weapons  containing  Sarin  release  it  as  a 
spray,  which  then  evaporates  to  create  a 
respiratory  hazard  for  unprotected  personnel. 
The  lethal  exposure  for  man  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  100  milligram-minutes  per 
cubic  meter.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
a  man  would  accumulate  a  lethal  dose  In  10 
minutes  If  the  concentration  of  Sarin  in 
the  air  were  10  milligrams  per  cubic  meter. 
Since  the  hazard  posed  by  Sarin  Is  mainly 
respiratory,  a  gas  mask  provides  good  pro- 
tection. Modern  gas  masks  are  capable  of 
reducing  the  concentration  of  all  known 
war  gases,  by  a  factor  of  about  100,000.  In 
addition   there   are   chemical   antidotes   for 
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nerve  agents  that  can  provide  protection  If 
the  dose  of  agent  is  not  very  great  and  the 
antidote  is  administered  promptly. 

The  other  kind  of  nerve  agent  In  the  XJS. 
stockpile  is  VX.  The  chemical  formula  of  VX 
is  stlU  secret,  although  the  WHO  report  sug- 
gests that  the  agent  is  ethyl  8-dimethyl- 
amlnoethyl  methylphosphonothlolate.  It  Is 
a  member  of  a  class  of  compounds  first  pre- 
pared m  the  mld-1950's  in  the  course  of  a 
search  for  Improved  Insecticides.  (Sarin  was 
also  the  outcome  of  Insecticide  research.) 
Also  a  liquid  but  several  times  more  toxic 
than  Sarin  and  much  less  volatile,  VX  Is 
lethal  either  when  Inhaled  or  deposited  on 
the  skin.  VX  kills  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  and 
by  contaminating  the  ground  and  objects 
on  which  It  Is  deposited  It  can  make  an  entire 
area  hazardous  for  many  days.  It  was  VX 
that  killed  the  sheep  In  Utah. 

The  lethal  dose  VX  applied  to  the  skin  has 
been  estimated  to  be  from  two  to  10  milli- 
grams, depending  on  the  site  of  application. 
Since  contact  with  even  a  smaU  droplet  of 
VX  can  be  fatal,  adequate  protection  requires 
the  wearing  of  a  special  suit  as  well  as  a  gaa 
mask.  The  wearing  of  protective  siUts  and 
masks  Is  extremely  cumbersome.  They   are 
mechanically  awkward,  and  the  buildup  of 
heat  is  a  serious  problem.  Fighting  efficiency 
would  be  severely  reduced  by  the  wearing  of 
full  protective   equipment   and  also  by   the 
strict  observation  of  various  special  precau- 
tions necessary  for  stirvival  in  a  lethal  chem- 
ical environment.  This  kind  of  complexity 
In    gas   warfare    was   clearly    recognized   in 
World  War  I.  In  the  words  of  one  officer: 
"The  range  of  problems  was  Infinite.  How 
would  the  soldier  eat.  drink,  sleep,  perform 
bodUy  functions,  use  his  weapon,  give  and 
receive    commands?    How    would    he    know 
when    his    immediate    area    was    contami- 
nated?" _^^      , 
For  tactical  use  against  an  enemy  without 
protective  equipment,  lethal  chemicals  would 
be  devastating.  Against  an  enemy  possessing 
suits  and  masks  and  able  to  impose  the  wear- 
ing of  such  gear  on  one's  own  troops  by  the 
threat  of  retaliation  in  kind,  lethal  chemical 
weapons  would  enormously  complicate  the 
battlefield  without  giving  either  side  a  major 
advantage.    This    argues    for    not    initiating 
lethal    chemical    warfare.    It    also    suggests, 
however,  a  reason  for  possessing  lethal  chem- 
ical weapons  as  a  tactical  deterrent  if  the 
other  side  Is  thought  to  have  them.  For  ex- 
ample. If  conventional  land  warfare  should 
ever  break  out  In  Europe,  with  only  one  side 
in  possession  of  lethal  chemical  munitions, 
that  side  might  be  tempted  to  use  them  In 
order  to  force  opposing  troops  Into  protective 
gear  while  its  own  forces,  taking  advantage 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  timing  and  location 
of  the  chemical  attack,  pressed  the  offensive. 
Having  this  knowledge,  the  argument  goes, 
their  operations  would  be  considerably  less 
complicated.  It  Is  this  kind  of  analysis  that 
presumably  underlies  the  U.S.  poUcy  of  main- 
taining lethal  chemical  weapons  even  though 
It  Is  our  policy  never  to  Initiate  their  use. 

Both  the  plausibility  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  foregoing  scenario  can  be  challenged. 
Many  would  maintain  that  a  major  war  in 
Europe  Is  extremely  unlikely.  It  Is  even  more 
unlikely  that  such  a  war  could  go  on  for 
many  days  without  resort  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  which  case  chemicals  would  become 
unimportant.  Finally,  It  Is  argued,  even  in 
the  event  of  a  large  nonnuclear  war  the  use 
of  chemicals  would  be  strongly  deterred  by 
the  risk  that  using  such  unconventional 
weapons  to  obtain  any  major  advantage 
would  trigger  a  nuclear  response. 

Clearly  there  are  some  risks  In  either  ap- 
proach. The  second  approach,  however,  would 
allow  the  renunciation  of  the  possession  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons. 

Lethal  chemical  weapons  could  be  pro- 
duced by  nonnuclear  nations  to  provide  a 
capability  for  strategic  attack  on  urban  pop- 
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ulatlons.  Under  meteorological  conditions 
favorable  to  the  attack,  a  medium  bomber 
or  a  converted  commercial  air  transport  can 
deliver  enough  nerve  agent  to  kill  a  high 
proportion  of  unprotected  people  throughout 
the  central  region  of  a  large  city.  For  ex- 
ample, the  WHO  report  estimates  that  an 
airborne  attack  across  the  wind  along  a 
two-kilometer  line,  releasing  four  tons  of 
chemical  agent  over  a  city,  would  cause  high 
casualties  over  an  area  of  between  two  and 
40  square  kilometers,  depending  on  the  type 
of  agent  and  muntlons  vised.  Given  adequate 
warning  a  highly  disciplined  population 
could  be  defended  against  such  an  attack  by 
a  combination  of  gas  masks,  protective  shel- 
ters and  antidote  therapy.  Although  strategic 
chemical  weapons  would  add  nothing  signifi- 
cant to  the  arsenals  of  the  nuclear  powers, 
the  proliferation  of  such  weapons  among 
the  nonnuclear  nations  would  obviously  con- 
stitute a  serious  hazard.  Even  though  It  Is 
unlikely  that  a  small  nation  could  deliver  a 
chemical  attack  over  a  wide  area  of  a  country 
that  has  modern  air  defenses.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  penetrate  the  air  space  over 
one  or  a  few  coastal  cities. 

It  Is  also  important  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible role  of  lethal  chemical  weapons  In  "low 
level"  conflicts.  Today  such  conflicts  are 
fought  with  high-explosive  and  flame  weap- 
ons, which  individually  have  limited  area 
effect  Although  such  wars  can  be  exceed- 
ingly destructive,  they  become  so  only  when 
enormous  quantities  of  weapons  are  used. 
(In  Vietnam,  for  example,  more  than  6,000 
tons  of  ammunition  were  expended  by  the 
U.S.  dally  In  1968.) 

Many  of  the  types  of  munitions  used  in 
Umited  war.  however,  could  be  filled  with 
lethal  chemicals.  In  such  a  case  the  "klU 
area"  of  lightweight  munitions  such  as  mor- 
tar shells  and  rockets  could  be  increased  by 
a  factor  of  as  much  as  100.  Even  though 
combatants  could  be  provided  with  protec- 
tive equipment,  such  weapons  would  be 
devastating  to  mlUtary  units  caught  unpre- 
pared and  to  clvlllanB  In  urban  areas.  Small 
military  units  would  begin  to  acquire 
strategic  capabilities  against  cities. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  chemical 
weapons  constitute  a  menace  far  beyond 
their  possible  tactical  employment  by  the 
major  powers.  It  Is  this  menace  that  provides 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  chemical  and 
biological  disarmament.  A  concluding  but 
often  overriding  restraint  on  the  tactical  use 
of  lethal  chemicals,  particularly  when  the 
battlefield  Is  on  friendly  soil.  Is  that  their 
large-scale  employment  could  cause  heavy 
casualties  among  undefended  clvlUans  In  the 
combat  zone  and  out  to  considerable  dis- 
tances downwind. 

Although  U.S.  policy  now  treats  toxins  in 
the  same  way  as  biological  weapons,  by  re- 
nouncing even  their  possession,  the  UN  re- 
port classifies  toxins  as  chemicals  because 
they  do  not  reproduce.  Toxins  are  poisonous 
substances  produced  by  Uvlng  organisms  In- 
cluding plants,  animals  and  bacteria.  Ex- 
amples are  ricin  from  the  castor  bean,  tetro- 
dotoxln  from  the  globefish  and  botuUn  from 
the  bacterium  Clostridium  botulinum.  Some 
toxins,  such  as  botulin,  are  highly  lethal  to 
man:  others,  such  as  the  staphylococcus  en- 
terotoxln  (the  substance  responsible  for 
staphylococcal  food  poisoning),  are  usually 
only  temporarily  Incapacitating. 

Even  though  toxins  are  not  capable  of 
reproduction  and  therefore  cannot  cause 
epidemics,  they  do  Induce  many  of  the  same 
symptoms  associated  with  Infection  by  dis- 
ease organisms.  Indeed,  the  principal  path- 
ological symptoms  of  several  bacteriological 
diseases  are  thought  to  be  caused  by  toxins 
produced  within  the  human  body  by  the  Uv- 
lng microorganisms.  Thus  toxin  weapons, 
both  in  terms  of  the  means  of  their  produc- 
tion and  the  symptoms  they  cause,  are 
closely  related  to  the  biological  ones. 
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For  use  as  weapons  toxins  could  be  dis- 
persed as  aerosols  In  much  the  same  way  as 
biological  and  chemical  weapons.  Because 
toxins  are  not  absorbed  effectively  through 
the  skin,  gas  masks  would  provide  protec- 
tion, as  would  shelters  fitted  with  special  air 
filters.  Protection  can  also  be  afforded  by 
prior  immunization  with  specific  toxoid. 
Each  toxoid,  however,  Is  effective  only  against 
a  particular  kind  of  toxin,  and  for  some  tox- 
ins the  margin  of  protection  is  no  enough  to 
be  of  practical  significance. 

The  chief  military  argument  for  having 
toxins  Is  that,  becatise  of  their  great  potency, 
the  weight  of  toxin  munition  needed  to  cover 
a  given  area  would  be  lower  than  the  cor- 
responding requirement  for  standard  chem- 
ical munitions.  There  are  several  technical 
reasons  to  question  whether  this  Is  so,  but 
even  if  It  were,  the  saving  would  not  be  of 
very  great  importance  for  major  military 
powers  with  their  large  logistic  capability. 
An  active  U.S.  toxin  weapons  program  would 
have  run  counter  to  the  President's  decision 
to  demilitarize  and  declassify  U.S.  biological 
weapons  research  and  production  facilities 
and  would  have  made  It  Impossible  for  the 
U.S.  to  take  an  unequivocal  and  convincing 
stand  against  the  uses  of  disease  as  a  weapon 
of  war. 

The  first  chemical  weapons  to  be  em- 
ployed in  World  War  I  were  nonlethal.  It  Is 
reported  that  some  soldiers  brought  police 
tear-gas  cartridges  to  the  front.  Soon  both 
Germany  and  France  began  tising  artillery 
shells  containing  tear  gas,  and  thousands  of 
these  shells  were  fired  months  before  the 
famous  German  attack  at  Ypres  with  chlo- 
rine gas  released  from  cylinders.  Tear  gas 
and  other  Irritant  chemicals  continued  to 
be  used  throughout  the  war — more  than  12,- 
000  tons  In  all.  Even  larger  quantities  of  such 
chemicals  were  prepared  but  not  employed 
by  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  in  World 
War  II. 

Modern  incapacitating  chemical  weapons 
are  of  two  types,  one  with  effects  lasting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  period  of  exposure  and 
one  with  brief  effects.  President  Nixon's  re- 
ntmclatlon  of  the  first  use  of  incapacitating 
chemicals  has  been  applied  orUy  to  the  long- 
er-lasting type.  An  example  of  this  type  is 
the  U.S.  agent  BZ.  This  is  a  psychochemlcal, 
the  chemical  Identity  of  which  Is  still  secret, 
although  the  WHO  report  speculates  that  It 
belongs  to  the  family  known  as  benzllates. 
BZ  Is  a  solid  that  can  be  dispersed  as  an 
aeorsol  to  be  Inhaled  by  enemy  personnel.  It 
affects  both  physical  and  mental  processes, 
causing  blurred  vision,  disorientation  and 
confusion.  Its  incapacitating  effects  can  last 
for  several  days. 

Although  BZ  has  been  standardized  as  a 
weapon  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  munitions  have 
been  loaded  with  It,  It  Is  not  regarded  as 
a  very  satisfactory  Incapacitating  agent.  It 
can  elicit  unpredictable  and  often  violent  be- 
havior. Men  sufficiently  motivated  to  fight 
may  do  so  more  tenaciously  under  Its  Infiu- 
ence.  Furthermore,  BZ  has  serious  effects  on 
the  body's  water-balance  and  temperature- 
regulation  mechanisms  that  could  lead  to 
death,  particularly  under  hot,  dry  conditions. 
Much  effort  has  been  devoted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  finding  a  long-lasting  Incapacltant 
without  these  drawbacks  or  similar  ones. 

The  principal  short-term  Incapacltant  now 
In  military  use  Is  CS  (orthochlorobenzalmal- 
onltrlle).  This  compound  was  first  synthe- 
sized In  the  U.S.  In  the  1920's.  After  World 
War  II  It  was  developed  by  the  BrlUsh  gov- 
ernment as  a  riot-control  agent  and  named 
after  Its  American  discoverers.  Ben  Corson 
and  Roger  Staughton  of  Mlddlebury  College. 
When  employed  for  military  purposes,  it  Is 
more  acc\irately  described  as  a  harassing 
agent. 

The  first  CS  munitions  operated  by  vapor- 
izing the  agent  from  a  pyrotechnic  mixture. 
The  CS  then  condenses  to  form  an  aerosol  of 
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micron-sized  particles.  Pyrotechnic  CS  Is 
used  In  grenades,  rockets,  artillery  shells  and 
cluster  bombs.  A  newer  form  Is  designated 
CS-2.  Used  In  both  bulk-dlssemlnatlng  de- 
vices and  bursting  bombs.  It  is  a  powder  con- 
sisting of  micron-sized  particles  treated  with 
silica  gel  and  silicone  compound  to  Improve 
Its  flow  properties  and  persistence  in  the 
field.  CS-2  can  be  effective  tn  the  field  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  reintroduced  Into  the  air 
by  the  wind  and  the  movement  of  people 
and  vehicles. 

The  effects  of  CS  depend  on  the  particle 
size  of  the  aerosol.  Particles  larger  than  some 
50  microns  exert  their  predominant  effect  on 
the  eyes,  whereas  smaller  particles  are  more 
effective  as  lung  Irritants.  For  military  use 
CS-2  is  milled  fine  enough  to  achieve  the 
latter  effect.  Exposure  to  either  form  of  CS 
causes  intense  pain  In  the  eyes  and  upper 
respiratory  tract,  progressing  to  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  lungs  and  giving  rise  to  feelings 
of  suffocation  and  acute  anxiety.  In  humid 
weather  moderately  heavy  skin  exposure  can 
cause  severe  blistering  that  requires  many 
days  for  healing. 

If  exposure  Is  not  excessive,  the  symptoms 
usually  pass  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
exposure  ends.  The  lethal  dose  for  man,  as 
estimated  from  animal  experimentation.  Is 
very  much  higher  than  that  required  to  cause 
intense  Irritation.  Nevertheless,  heavy  or  pro- 
longed exposure,  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  conhned  spaces  or  In  close  proximity  to  a 
munition  emitting  the  agent,  could  cause 
serious  lung  damage  and  death,  particularly 
among  Infants  and  the  infirm.  No  long-term 
aftereffects  of  moderate  exposure  to  CS  have 
been  demonstrated.  Although  investigations 
of  this  possibility  are  now  under  way,  they 
have  not  been  completed. 

For  military  purposes  CS  has  supplanted 
older  harassing  agents  such  as  ordinary  tear 
gas  (CN.  or  chloracetophenone)  and  the 
emetic  and  respiratory  agent  known  as 
ad.imsite  or  DM. 

When  used  in  war  against  unmasked  per- 
sonnel, harassing  agents  are  effective  in  forc- 
ing an  enemy  from  cover  to  face  capture  or 
hostile  fire,  to  deny  him  terrain  or  to  upset 
his  fire.  Against  masked  p>ersonnel  harassing 
agents  are  very  much  less  effective,  although 
they  reduce  fighting  efficiency  somewhat  by 
forcing  men  to  put  on  masks.  The  first  major 
application  of  harassing  gas  in  combat  since 
World  War  I  has  come  in  Vietnam,  where 
more  than  14  million  pounds  have  been  used 
by  VS.  forces.  At  first  U.S.  policy  was  to  use 
CS  only  when  its  employment  would  be  more 
humane  than  the  use  of  more  lethal  weap- 
ons. For  example,  on  March  24,  1965,  follow- 
ing the  first  newspap)er  reports  of  U.S.  use  of 
nonlethal  gas  In  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  made  the  following  statement: 
"We  do  not  expect  that  gas  will  be  used  In 
ordinary  military  operations.  .  .  .  The  an- 
ticipation Is,  of  course,  that  these  weapons 
will  be  used  only  in  those  situations  involv- 
ing riot  control  or  situations  analogous  to 
riot  control." 

For  five  months  following  Rusk's  state- 
ment the  use  of  harassing  agents  In  Vietnam 
ceased  completely.  Then  an  event  took  place 
that  put  the  use  of  CS  in  the  most  attractive 
possible  light  and  probably  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  bringing  about  authoriza- 
tion for  Its  renewed  employment.  On  Septem- 
ber 5  a  Marine  officer  came  on  a  cave  where 
civilians  were  thought  to  be  intermingled 
with  Vletcong  soldiers.  Paced  with  a  choice 
between  sending  in  a  assault  force,  throwing 
in  CS  grenades  or  abandoning  the  mission, 
he  decided  on  CS.  It  was  reported  that  sev- 
eral enemy  soldiers  and  400  civilians  emerged 
without  Injury  to  noncombatants.  Following 
this  Incident  soldiers  and  field  commanders 
fotind  a  wide  variety  of  uses  for  CS  In  regu- 
lar combat.  Soldiers  encountered  many  situ- 
ations in  which  it  could  be  used  to  inflict 
casualties  on  the  enemy  and  otherwise  per- 
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form  their  mission  while  reducing  their  own 
losses.  One  of  the  major  uses  of  CS  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  flush  enemy  soldiers  out  of  bun- 
kers preceding  high-explosive  fire  or  infantry 
assault. 

The  overall  utility  of  CS  In  Vietnam  is  not 
known,  no  systematic  studies  have  been 
made.  It  has  nonetheless  been  a  popular 
weapon,  and  under  this  pressure  from  the 
battlefield  its  use  has  expanded  greatly.  One 
Indicator  Is  the  yearly  record  of  Army  pro- 
curement of  CS  for  Southeast  Asia,  which 
rose  from  253.000  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1965 
to  6.063,000  pounds  in  1969.  Another  Indi- 
cator Is  the  rapid  proliferation  of  experi- 
mental and  newly  standttfdlzed  CS  munitions 
developed  by  the  Army.  As  recently  as  July, 
1966.  military  manuals  listed  only  five  types 
of  CS  weapons:  two  grenades  and  three  bulk 
disseminating  devices.  Since  then  18  new  CS 
munitions  have  appeared,  ranging  from 
grenades  with  delayed-action  fuzes  for  air 
drop  up  to  105-mllllmeter  and  155-mllll- 
meter  howitzer  projectiles,  -arlous  mortar 
and  rocket  munitions  and  a  number  of  air- 
craft bombs  with  area  coverage  ranging  up 
to  a  square  kilometer. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  nonlethal 
chemical  weapons  would  make  war  more 
humane.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to 
expect  the  opposite.  As  long  as  lethal  weapons 
are  employed  In  war,  if  nonlethal  chemicals 
are  Introduced,  it  must  be  expected  that 
they  will  come  to  be  employed  not  by  them- 
selves but  rather  in  coordination  with  the 
weapons  already  In  service.  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  overall  effectiveness  of  military 
operations.  Certainly  this  has  been  so  in 
the  case  of  the  agent  CS. 

The  expansion  of  CS  use  in  Vietnam  has 
g^lven  rise  to  two  widespread  concerns.  The 
first  Is  that  the  U.S.  has  departed  from  Its 
original  humanitarian  Justification  for  the 
use  of  chemicals  In  war.  Second,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the  long-term 
arms  control  cost  to  the  U.S.  may  be  severe. 
I  shall  return  to  this  point. 

The  last  category  of  chemical  weapons  to 
be  considered  here  is  antiplant  agents.  These 
agents  were  first  developed  for  military  ptir- 
poses  during  World  War  II  and  subsequently 
came  into  wide  use  for  weed  control.  Near 
the  end  of  the  war  some  consideration  was 
given  to  using  them  to  destroy  rice  being 
cultivated  by  Japanese  soldiers  In  Isolated 
island  strongposts.  but  the  plan  was  never 
authorized.  Herbicides  were  used  on  a  small 
scale  to  clear  roadsides  by  the  British  In 
Malaya  during  their  military  operations  there 
In  the  1950"s. 

The  use  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam  was 
first  authorized  on  an  exfjerlmental  basis  In 
1961.  They  next  came  to  be  employed  there 
for  Increasing  visibility  along  roads  and 
waterways  and  on  the  perimeters  of  military 
Installations;  then  for  the  destruction  of 
crops  thought  to  be  destined  for  enemy 
consumption,  and  finally  for  the  treatment  of 
large  areas  suspected  of  harboring  enemy 
base  camps  or  supply  routes.  By  mid- 1969  ap- 
proxlmaetly  five  million  acres  had  been 
sprayed,  10  percent  of  It  cropland.  Follow- 
ing a  peak  In  1967,  antlcrop  operations  were 
substantially  reduced,  reflecting  adverse  crit- 
icism of  both  their  propriety  and  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Three  principal  antiplant  agents  or  mix- 
tures have  been  In  servlc^  They  are  desig- 
nated Orange,  White  and  ®ue.  Agent  Orange 
Is  an  equal  mixture  of  the  n-butyl  esters  of 
2.4-dlchlorophenoxy-acetlc  acid  (2,4-D)  and 
2.4.5-trichlorophenoxyacetlc  acid  (2,4,5-T). 
The  agent  Is  mainly  directed  against  forest 
vegetation.  It  Is  applied  vmdlluted  at  three 
gallons  per  acre,  approximately  25  times 
the  average  amount  for  domestic  application. 
Within  a  week  or  more  after  its  application 
the  leaves  fall  from  most  jungle  trees.  Orange 
has  been  the  antiplant  agent  most  widely 
used  In  Vietnam,  but  recently  Its  employment 
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has  been  susiiended  because  of  concern  that 
2,4,5-T  may  cause  human  birth  defects. 

Agent  White  is  a  4:  1  mixture  of  the  triiso- 
propanolamine  salts  of  2,4-D  and  4-amlno- 
3,4,6-trlchloroplcollnic  acid.  The  latter  com- 
ponent is  known  as  plcloram.  The  agent  Is 
sprayed  from  a  water  solution  at  a  rale  of 
approximately  7.6  pounds  of  total  herbicide 
per  acre.  It  Is  genearlly  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  agent  Orange,  although  Its  some- 
what lower  volatility  makes  It  preferable  for 
operations  while  drifting  would  be  a  hazard, 
as  In  the  vicinity  of  rubber  plantations.  The 
extreme  resistance  of  plcloram  to  blodegrada- 
tion  has  been  a  factor  In  limiting  Its 
employment. 

Agent  Blue  is  a  water  solution  of  sodium 
dlmethylarslnate,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
nine  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  used  mainly 
against  rice. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  military  effectiveness 
of  herbicides  is  made  particularly  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  they  exert  their  effects  on 
the  enemy  only  Indirectly  and  after  a  sub- 
stantial time  lag.  Certainly  the  most  dubious 
form  of  antiplant  warfare  from  a  military 
point  of  view  Is  crop  destruction.  It  Is  not 
generally  possible  to  distinguish  crops  des- 
tined for  noncombatants  from  those  to  be 
consumed  by  soldiers.  Indeed,  both  common 
sense  and  the  experience  of  many  wars  show 
that  when  the  food  supply  is  restricted,  it  is 
the  civilians  and  not  the  soldiers  who  go  on 
short  rations,  and  it  is  the  children  who  are 
most  harmed  by  malnutrition. 

There  is  very  little  quantitative  Informa- 
tion about  the  overall  military  utility  of 
herbicides  used  to  Improve  visibility.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  leaves  drop  and  visi- 
bility is  thereby  Improved.  As  a  result  an 
enemy  will  generally  choose  to  avoid  such 
areas.  Nonetheless,  an  enemy  commander 
will  not  withdraw  his  men  from  action:  he 
will  deploy  them  elsewhere.  Thus  for  every 
soldier  who  gains  protection  from  Improved 
visibility  there  may  be  another  soldier  or 
civilian  receiving  flre  from  a  redeployed 
enemy  soldier.  Obviously  the  trade-off  will 
not  be  precisely  equal,  but  this  effect  will 
act  to  exaggerate  the  apparent  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  herbicides. 

Certainly  in  some  situations  there  are  al- 
ternatives to  chemical  defoliants.  In  Vietnam 
giant  plows,  often  working  under  the  pro- 
tection of  military  escorts,  have  been  used 
to  clear  more  than  500.000  acres.  Where  pos- 
sible, this  method  Is  more  effective  than  the 
aerial  spraying  of  chemical  defoliants  be- 
cause it  removes  branches  and  trunks  as  well 
as  leaves. 

I  have  attempted  to  keep  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion factual  In  order  to  define  the  Issues. 
Emotions  run  high  on  the  subject  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons,  however,  and  few 
persons  can  discuss  the  subject  without  ex- 
pressing or  evoking  strong  feelings  about 
whether  or  not  It  Is  wise  to  use  or  even 
to  pxjssess  such  weapons.  The  strong  feelings 
generated  by  these  weapons  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  historically  they 
have  been  singled  out  for  special  efforts  at 
arms  control.  The  most  Important  Interna- 
tional effort  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  is  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  It  prohibits  (1)  "the  use  In 
war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other 
gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials 
or  devices"  and  (2)  "the  use  of  bacteriologi- 
cal methods  of  warfare."  The  protocol  does 
not  prohibit  research,  development,  testing 
or  production  of  gas  or  germ  weapons.  It 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  such  weapons 
In  reprisal  against  their  first  use  by  the 
enemy.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  riot- 
control  gases  or  other  agents  for  domestic 
police  purj)oses.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  in  war  of  nontoxic  smokes  used  for  con- 
cealment or  of  flamethrowers,  napalm  or 
other  incendiary  weapons.  The  language  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  is  derived  from  the  peace 
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treaties  of  World  War  I,  which  treated  gas 
warfare  as  already  prohibited  and  specifically 
forbade  the  manufacture  and  Importation 
of  war  gases  by  Germany  and  her  wartime  al- 
lies. On  the  Inltltive  of  the  U.S.,  an  article 
based  on  the  language  of  the  peace  treaties 
was  Incorporated  in  the  1922  Washington 
Treaty  on  Submarines  and  Noxious  Gases.  At 
the  urging  of  President  Harding.  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Senator 
Elihu  Root  and  a  presldentially  appointed 
advisory  committee  of  prominent  citizens, 
the  Washington  Treaty  passed  through  the 
Senate  with  no  dissenting  votes.  Although 
ratified  by  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Japan,  this  treaty  never  came  into  force  be- 
cause France,  whose  ratification  was  required, 
objected  to  its  provisions  on  submarines. 

The  U.S.  again  pressed  for  a  prohibition 
against  gas  warfare  at  the  1925  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Arms,  propos- 
ing language  on  gas  essentially  identical  with 
that  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  The  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  to  cover  "bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare"  at  the  suggestion  of  Po- 
land. The  resulting  treaty— the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and 
of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare — was 
signed  by  representatives  of  38  nations  on 
June  17,  1925. 

The  Coolldge  Administration  and  the  vari- 
ous supporters  of  the  protocol  seem  to  have 
assumed  that  the  Senate  would  give  its  con- 
sent as  readily  as  it  had  to  the  Washington 
Treaty.  Almost  nothing  was  done  to  prepare 
the  case  for  ratification  or  to  mobilize  pub- 
lic support.  Meanwhile  the  Army  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  segments  of 
the  chemical  Industry  organized  the  opposi- 
tion. The  arguments  made  against  ratifica- 
tion were  that  the  protocol  would  be  Ignored 
In  time  of  war  and  that  poison  gas  was  more 
humane  than  bombs  and  bullets.  The  proto- 
col was  debated  but  not  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate— apparently  because  the  majority  leader 
did  not  have  the  votes.  It  remained  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  docket  until 
1947,  when  President  Trtmian  withdrew  it 
together  with  several  other  long-pending 
treaties. 

By  1939  the  Geneva  Protocol  had  been 
ratified  by  44  nations,  including  all  major 
European  powers.  At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n,  England,  France  and  Germany  ex- 
changed assurances  that  they  would  abide  by 
the  protocol.  In  1943  President  Rooesvelt  de- 
clared that  gas  warfare  was  "outlawed  by 
the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind" 
and  that  "we  shah  under  no  circumstances 
resort  to  the  use  of  such  weaijons  unless  they 
are  first  used  by  our  enemies."  Japan  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  used  gas  against  China  before 
our  entry  into  the  war  but  otherwise  gas 
was  not  used  In  World  War  II.  The  threat 
of  retaliation  provided  a  sanction.  The  re- 
straint was  reinforced  by  widespread  abhor- 
rence of  gas  and  germs  and  by  military  skep- 
ticism regarding  their  utility,  but  It  was  the 
protocol  that  placed  gas  and  germs  in  a  dis- 
tinct category  and  provided  a  clear  standard 
on  which  the  belligerents  could  base  their 
conduct. 

Since  World  War  11  the  U.S.  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  declared  Its  sup>port  for  the 
no-first-use  principle  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
When  President  EJisenhower  was  asked  at  a 
press  conference  If  'he  planned  a  change  in 
our  no-flrst-use  policy,  he  said:  "No  official 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  me,  and  so  far 
as  my  own  Instinct  Is  concerned,  it  Is  not  to 
start  such  a  thing  first."  During  President 
Johnson's  Administration  the  U.S.  supported 
resolutions  passed  In  1966  and  1968  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly,  calling  for  "strict  ob- 
servance by  all  states  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Protocol"  and  "inviting  all 
nations  that  have  not  done  so  to  accede  to 
the  Protocol."  Some  statements,  however, 
have  made  the  U.S.  position  seem  ambiguous. 
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For  example,  the  U.S.  Army  manual  The  Law 
of  Land  Warfare,  last  Issued  in  the  1950's. 
states  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  "not  bind- 
ing on  this  country." 

A  total  of  84  nations  are  now  parties  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol;  16  of  them  have  rati- 
fied it  since  the  1966  UN  resolution.  The  par- 
ties include  all  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization members  except  the  U.S..  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Including  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  all  nuclear  powers  (other  than 
the  U.S.).  including  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  All  major  industrial  nations  except 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  parties.  The  protocol 
has  been  signed  but  not  ratified  by  the  U.S., 
Brazil.  El  Salvador.  Japan,  Nicaragua  and 
Uruguay. 

Whether  or  not  the  protocol  prohibits  the 
use  of  harassing  agents  and  antiplant 
chemicals  Is  a  subject  of  some  dispute.  On 
the  first  occasion  when  nations  were  can- 
vassed for  their  views  on  the  status  of  tear 
gas  (at  a  League  of  Nations  Commission  in 
1930).  Canada.  China.  France,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  several  other  nations  agreed  with  the 
declared  British  position  that  "the  use  in  war 
of  'other'  gases,  including  lachrymatory  gases, 
was  prohibited."  None  of  the  nations  then 
party  to  the  protocol  made  objections  to  this 
view.  The  U.S.  delegate,  however,  expressed 
hesitation  over  any  commitment  to  refrain 
from  the  use  in  war  of  agencies  used  In 
peacetime  by  domestic  police  and  whose  use 
In  combat  would  be  "more  clearly  humeme 
than  the  use  of  weapons  to  which  [nations] 
were  formerly  obliged  to  resort."  Two  years 
later  the  League  Disarmament  Conference 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  use  of 
all  gases,  Including  tear  gas,  be  prohibited  In 
war.  This  view  was  accepted  by  the  U.S.  with 
the  understanding  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  tear  gas  for  police  purposes.  The 
discussions  were  not  directed  at  the  Geneva 
Protocol  but  at  devising  a  comprehensive  dis- 
armament treaty,  an  attempt  that  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  World  War  II.  The 
question  did  not  come  up  again  until  1965, 
when  questions  were  first  raised  about  our 
employment  of  CS  and  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

Responding  to  these  questions  in  1966.  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
stated  that  the  protocol  does  not  prohibit 
"the  use  in  combat  against  an  enemy,  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  of  agents  that  Govern- 
ments around  the  world  commonly  use  to 
control  riots  by  their  own  people"  or  of 
chemicals  used  to  control  "unwanted  vegeta- 
tion" for  agricultural  and  other  peaceful 
purposes.  At  the  time  these  views  were  con- 
tested mainly  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its  allies. 
As  the  scale  of  chemical  operations  in  Viet- 
nam has  Increased,  however,  the  U.S.  pKJSl- 
tion  has  come  under  mounting  attack.  Last 
summer  Secretary  General  U  Thant  urged 
the  members  of  the  UN  to  "make  clear  af- 
firmation" that  the  protocol  prohibits  the 
use  of  all  chemical  agents,  including  tear  gas. 
In  warfare.  Last  winter  India,  Mexico,  Sweden 
and  17  other  nations  proposed  in  the  General 
Assembly  a  resolution  holding  that  the 
Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of 
all  chemical  agents  directed  at  men.  animals 
or  plants.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  three,  with  36  abstentions.  Portugal. 
Australia  and  the  U.S.  voted  against  the 
resolution. 

Since  then  the  British  government  has 
declared  that  CS  is  exempt  from  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  although  Britain  still  considers  the 
tear  gases  known  in  1930  to  be  prohibited. 
The  British  argument  was  that  CS  Is  less 
toxic  than  older  tear  gases,  but  It  Is  generally 
thought  that  the  real  motivation  of  the 
cabinet  was  to  avoid  risking  charges  that 
the  use  of  CS  for  riot  control  in  Ulster  was 
Illegal.  If  so,  this  reflects  a  confusion  regard- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  by  its  terms  prohibits  the  use  of  gas 
only  in  warfare.  The  distinction  between 
the  use  of  tear  gas  for  domestic  police  pur- 
poses and  the  prohibition  of  its  use  In  war 
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has  been  observed  without  difficulty  by  many 
nations  ever  since  World  War  II.  Even 
Sweden,  a  nation  that  has  led  the  opposition 
to  the  use  pf  tear  gas  In  war,  uses  It  In  riot 
control  at  home.  Ironically,  it  may  be  that 
the  massive  use  of  CS  in  war  and  the  excesses 
this  breeds  will  generate  serious  opposition 
to  its  domestic  use. 

As  the  U.S.  moves  to  ratify  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  the  Administration  must  decide 
on  a  policy  regarding  the  use  of  harassing 
agents  and  herbicides.  There  Is  no  great 
difficulty  In  identifying  the  pros  and  cons 
of  maintaining  an  option  to  use  these  agents 
in  war.  The  difficulty  arises  when  one  at- 
tempts to  quantify  the  various  arguments 
and  then  to  place  values  on  them  in  order 
to  reach  conclusions. 

The  principal  gain  to  the  user  of  these 
agents  In  war  Is  that  to  some  extent  they 
enable  him  to  increase  enemy  casualties  and 
to  reduce  his  own.  These  agents,  however, 
are  of  significant  effect  almost  only  in  coun- 
tergueriUa  warfare  and.  in  the  case  of  CS. 
only  If  opposing  troops  are  unprotected  by 
gas  masks.  Hence  the  arg^imients  for  keep- 
ing these  weapons  become  important  to  the 
extent  that  a  nation  anticipates  involve- 
ment In  such  wars.  CS  can  be  expected  to 
lose  Its  advantage  in  any  case,  for  once  the 
impression  Is  created  that  one's  forces  will 
use  gas,  supplies  of  masks  will  become  much 
more  available  throughout  the  world.  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Vietnam  are  now 
largely  equipped  with  fairly  good  Chinese 
Communist  gas  masks,  and  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  excellent  Russian  Shlem  masks 
are  appearing.  E^ven  for  guerillas  the  expense 
of  masks  is  not  great. 

The  main  threat  to  security  of  continu- 
ing the  use  of  these  agents  Is  the  Increased 
likelihood  of  proliferation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons and  of  the  breakdown  of  the  restraints 
against  chemical  warfare.  Our  employment 
of  harassing  gas  in  war,  particularly  when 
It  Is  done  on  a  large  scale  in  conjunction 
with  ordinary  military  operations,  stimu- 
lates military  planners  in  other  nations  to 
secure  gas  masks,  initiate  chemical  training 
and  upgrade  chemical  cadres  and  to  con- 
sider acquiring  for  their  own  nations  chemi- 
cal weapons  of  various  types.  Including  lethal 
ones. 

The  large-scale  military  employment  of 
antiplant  chemicals  poses  ecological  and 
public  health  problems  of  which  we  still 
know  little  but  that  could  be  most  serious  in 
the  long  run.  The  precedent  of  countenancing 
large-scale  alteration  of  the  environment  In 
the  conduct  of  war  has  obvious  perils.  More- 
over, In  many  parts  of  the  world  use  might 
be  made  of  chemicals  as  agents  of  starva- 
tion and  economic  warfare  against  the  civil 
population.  Because  of  the  relative  ease  with 
which  this  tactic  c&n  be  practiced,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  stop  once  the  precedent  Is 
set. 

The  general  problem  of  preventing  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  Is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  psychological  one.  Perhaps  the  central 
problem  Is  to  prevent  the  application  of  bio- 
chemistry and  biology  to  the  opening  up  of  a 
new  and  highly  unpredictable  dimension  of 
warfare.  If  we  can  maintain  and  reinforce  the 
traditional  expectation  that  no  gas  or  germs 
win  be  used  in  war,  there  will  not  be  much 
pressure  for  these  weapons  to  proliferate. 

The  psychological  aspect  of  the  problem 
has  been  understood  by  essentially  all  na- 
tions. Including  the  U.S..  ever  since  World 
War  I.  Recently,  however,  a  dangerous  break 
with  tradition  has  been  allowed  to  occur  and 
to  escalate  In  Vietnam.  Many  who  have 
studied  the  problem  consider  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  there,  even  though  they 
are  not  lethal  chemicals,  to  be  the  major  and 
most  Immediate  threat  to  the  barriers  that 
prevent  chemical  warfare. 

If  we  can  accept  the  loss  of  our  option  to 
use  harassing  agents  and  antiplant  chemicals 
as  weapons  of  war,  then.  Judging  from  the 
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recent  vote  In  the  General  Assembly.  It  ap- 
pears Ukely  tbat  all  important  nations  ol  the 
world  could  be  brought  to  agree.  It,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  long-observed  rule  of  "No 
chemical  and  biological  weapons'  Is  aban- 
doned there  will  be  no  unique  and  equally 
simple  standard  on  which  national  practice 
and  international  agreement  can  be  based. 

ACTIVIST  Oesm  Wak  Po«:  Matthbw  Stanley 

MSSELSON 

(By  David  Rosenbaum) 
Washington.  November  25.— In  1963.  Dr. 
Matthew  S.  Meselson.  a  young  but  relatively 
well-known  geneticist  from  Harvard,  came  to 
Washington  to  work  for  the  summer  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  When  he  arrived,  he  was 
assigned  to  study  European  nuclear  prob- 
lems. But  this  seemed  to  him  such  a  vast 
area — one  in  which  he  could  contribute  little 
of  importance  in  a  three-month  period — that 
he  asked  to  be  reassigned  to  investigate  the 
Government's  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare programs. 

■I  wrote  one  paper,  and  It  was  filed  away 
some  place  and  probably  forgotten,"  Dr. 
Meselson  *ald  in  a  telephone  Interview  today. 
"But  I  became  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problems." 

As  a  result  of  this  concern.  Dr.  Meselson 
spent  at  least  half  his  time  over  the  last  six 
years  working  behind  the  scenes  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  Government's  policy 
on  germ  and  chemical  warfare. 

rNnuENCK  ON  president 
There  are  many  here  in  Washington  and 
In  the  academic  community  who  give  Mr. 
Meselson  more  credit  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual In  influencing  the  decision  on  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  that  President 
Nixon  announced  today. 

Occasionally.  Dr.  Meselson  made  public 
appearances  to  state  his  case  against  germ 
and  gas  warfare.  In  1965,  he  coordinated  a 
petition  against  chemical  and  biological 
weapwns,  obtained  the  signatures  of  5,000 
scientists  and  delivered  the  petition  to  the 
Kennedy  Administration. 

This  summer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Salk 
Foundation  he  organized  a  conference  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  In  Cam- 
bridge. And  earlier,  he  testified  In  closed 
session  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

But,  in  the  main.  Dr.  Meselson's  work  was 
quiet,  undramatic  and  out  of  the  public 
view. 

He  had  a  special  avenue  Into  the  present 
Administration,  having  been  a  close  friend 
and  neighbor  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  of  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  national  secu- 
rity adviser. 

Given  complete  access  to  material  at  the 
State  Department,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Dr. 
Meselson  developed  as  deep  a  background  In 
germ  and  gas  warfare  as  anyone  In  the 
country,  and.  with  gentle  and  quiet  persua- 
sion, he  was  able  to  bring  more  and  more 
government  ofBclals  around  to  his  view. 

CALLS    WEAPONS    USELESS 

"I  took  the  approach  of  a  military  plan- 
ner." he  said  in  the  Interview.  "I  tried  to 
persuade  people  that  these  weapons  were 
useless,  that  they  were  Intended  to  kill  the 
population  and  we  already  had  other  weap- 
ons that  could  do  that.  The  real  hazard  of 
lethal  germs  is  that  they  can  kill  whole 
cities." 

Matthew  Stanley  Meselson  was  bom  May 
24.  1930,  in  Denver  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1951  and  received 
his  doctorate  from  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1957.  He  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  since  1960  and  has  been  a 
full  professor  of  biology  since  1964. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1957,  while  doing  postdoctoral  research 
at  Cal  Tech,  Dr.  Meselson,  along  with  an- 
other young  scientist,  Frank  SUhl.  performed 
critical  experiments  showing  how  DNA  (de- 
oxyribonucleic acid),  the  master  chemical  of 
life,  replicates  Itself. 

A  thin  and  rather  Intense  man,  with  dark 
hair.  Dr.  Meselson  was  married  last  summer 
to  Sarah  Page,  who  used  to  work  In  his 
laboratory.  A  previous,  childless  marriage  had 
ended  in  divorce. 

He  said  today  he  was  "pleased"  to  hear  of 
the  Presidents  decisions  on  chemical  and 
germ  weapons.  But  he  said  he  would  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  press  for  a  strict  Govern- 
ment policy  on  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  de- 
foliants. "What  Is  really  needed."  he  said, 
•Is  a  technical  study  with  other  nations  to 
agree  on  a  line  on  these  weapons." 

Dr  Meselson  believes  that  tear  gas  and 
herbicides  have  some  legitimate  uses — tear 
gas  in  domestic  crowd  control,  for  instance — 
but  he  thinks  that  their  use  as  an  offensive 
military  weajjon  should  be  curtailed. 

For  vacations.  Dr.  Meselson  travels  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Caribbean  to  skin 
dive  and  take  underwater  photographs.  His 
office,  off  his  laboratory,  is  filled  with  books 
about  such  places  as  Tahiti  and  Bora  Bora. 
His  unflappable  nature  was  exhibited  In  a 
restaurant  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  he 
had  had  a  hamburger  lunch,  the  waitress 
asked  him  if  his  meal  has  been  satisfactory. 
"You  might  tell  the  chef."  the  biologist 
replied,  quietly  and  without  emotion,  "that 
his  meat  Is  nearly  ready  to  go  bad." 
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THE  VIETCONG  STRATEGY  OF 
TERROR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V7ednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  at- 
tach herewith  my  newsletter  of  this  week 
regarding  a  recent  monograph  by  Doug- 
las Pike,  a  U.S.  Information  Service  of- 
ficer, titled,  "The  Vietcong  Strategy  of 
Terror." 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  be  interested  in  reading 
this  newsletter. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

The  Vietcong  Strategy  or  Terror 

Suddenly,  and  In  a  rather  unexplained 
fashion,  there  have  come  a  series  of  arUcles 
recently  In  various  U.S.  publications  denying 
that  a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  result  In  the  murder  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians. 

An  article  recently  written  by  a  leading 
U.S.  government  expert  now  contends  that 
the  Viet  Cong  would  eliminate  some  three 
million  people  If  they  won  decisively  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  author  of  this  paper  Is  Douglas  Pike. 
He  has  written  two  books  on  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Is  now  a  U.S.  Information  Service  ofHcer 
In  Tokyo.  His  125  page  monograph,  written 
earlier  this  year.  Is  titled,  "The  Viet  Cong 
Strategy  of  Terror." 

This  Is  In  reply  to  those  who  recently 
have  been  denying  that  the  Communists 
would  wipe  out  their  potential  opponents 
if  the  Viet  Cong  took  over  South  Vietnam. 

Pike  contends  that  the  massacre  would  go 
on  in  secret  after  all  foreigners  have  been 
expelled  from  Vietnam.  He  cites  a  list  of  fif- 
teen categories  of  persons  who  would  be  mur- 
dered, saying  such  a  list  of  categories  was 
found  m  a  captured  document.  Pike  notes 


a  statement  by  Colonel  Tram  Van  Dae,  one 
of  the  highest  ranking  Communists  ever  to 
defect  to  the  Saigon  regime,  that  "there  are 
three  million  South  Vietnamese  on  the  blood 
debt  list." 

Current  Viet  Cong  doctrine.  Pike  contends, 
calls  for  terror  for  three  purposes  generally: 
1.  to  diminish  the  allies'  forces;  2.  to  main- 
tain or  boost  Communist  morale;  and  3.  to 
scare  and  disorient  the  populace.  He  says  the 
North  Vietnamese  now  seem  to  be  moving 
more  and  more  toward  a  terror  strategy  as 
part  of  a  new  kind  of  protracted  war.  In 
Central  Vietnam,  Pike  writes,  Viet  Cong  are 
given  terror  quotas.  As  an  example,  he  cites 
that  special  Intelligence  Viet  Cong  squads. 
In  parts  of  two  provinces,  were  told  to  "an- 
nihilate"  277  persons  during  the  first  half  of 
1969. 

Pike  has  written  the  most  detailed  analysis 
of  the  killings  at  Hue  that  has  yet  been  seen, 
"Despite  contrary  appearance,  virtually  no 
Communist  killings  were  due  to  rage,  frus- 
tration or  panic  during  the  Communist  with- 
drawal" from  Hue,  which  the  Viet  Cong  held 
for  24  days  In  February,  1968. 

"Such  explanations  are  often  heard,"  he 
continues,  "but  they  fail  to  hold  up  under 
scrutiny.  Quite  the  contrary,  to  trace  back 
any  single  killing  Is  to  discover  almost  with- 
out exception,  it  was  the  result  of  a  decision 
rational  and  Justifiable  in  the  Communist 
mind." 

After  the  capture  of  Hue,  the  Communists 
set  out  to  reconstruct  Hue's  society,  eliminat- 
ing not  Just  specific  Individuals,  but  whole 
categories  of  citizens  whose  existence  pre- 
vented a  new  revolutionary  society.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  2,000  of  the  5,800  people 
killed  at  Hue  were  slain  during  this  second 
phase.  Eventually,  the  Communists  realized 
they  were  going  to  lose  Hue  and  would  have 
to  abandon  the  city.  This  realization  led  to 
phase  three.  Pike  WTltes:  "elimination  of 
witnesses." 

And  succinctly.  Pike  adds  this  thoughtful 
and  provocative  ending:  "It  would  not  be 
worthwhile  nor  Is  It  the  purpose  of  this 
monograph  to  produce  a  word  picture  of 
Vietnamese  Communists  as  fiendish  fanatics 
with  blood  dripping  from  their  hands."  He 
says  he  wants  to  describe  how  the  Viet  Cong 
use  and  Justify  terror  as  a  critical  part  of 
their  war  strategy.  "If  there  be  any  at  this 
late  date  who  regard  them  (the  Viet  Cong) 
as  friendly  agrarian  reformers,  nothing  here 
in  this  paper  could  possibly  change  that 
view." 


MADRIGAL  SINGERS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity Madrigal  Singers  at  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University  is  well  known  in  my  dis- 
trict and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Mid- 
west and  Nation  as  a  truly  outstanding 
musical  group.  Under  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Emily  Lowe  it  has  explored 
the  vast  choral  repertoire  of  the  16th 
century.  But.  with  skill  and  versatility, 
it  has  also  performed  other  fine  music 
including  chamber  works  by  contem- 
porary composers. 

The  Madrigal  Singers  have  been  work- 
ing throughout  the  past  school  year  to 
earn  money  for  a  tour  in  England.  This 
is  a  20-day  structured  itinerary,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Education  Ex- 
change Committee. 

One  result  of  the  trip  will  be  an  ex- 
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change  with  18  members  of  the  Berkshire 
College  of  Education's  girls'  choir  of 
Reading,  England,  who  will  present  a 
concert  on  the  Eastern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity campus  in  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  choir  is  a  tribute  to 
the  goal  of  excellence.  I  wish  them  well 
in  all  their  activities. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement of  the  impending  retirement 
from  these  legislative  halls  of  free  men 
of  the  beloved  and  admired  Speaker  of 
the  House  brings  a  stunned  silence  to  the 
cacophony  of  discord  rising  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation.  We  did  not  realize  that  we 
were  so  near  the  end  of  an  era. 

In  the  silence,  "the  past  rises  before  us 
like  a  dream,"  and  we  see  a  band  of  Pil- 
grims mooring  their  bark  on  the  wild 
New  England  shore.  Before  leaving  their 
ship,  they  drew  up  a  "compact,"  in  which 
they  agreed  to  stand  together  and  to  obey 
rules  made  by  themselves  for  the  com- 
mon good.  They  further  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  peaceable,  orderly,  and  in- 
dustrious life.  And  so  was  born  the  dis- 
tinguished State  of  Massachusetts. 

Historians  remark  that  "Massachusetts 
has  occupied  a  singular  position  in  our 
national  history.  It  has  always  been  the 
heart  of  New  England,  and  has  con- 
tributed some  of  the  best  streams  of  in- 
fluence to  our  national  development  and 
character."  Speaking  of  some  of  the  il- 
lustrious sons  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  these 
historians  characterized  them  as  repre- 
senting "intellectual  and  moral  integrity 
of  the  highest  type." 

The  "compact"  still  stands,  and  the 
influence  of  New  England  beginnings 
dominates  the  careers  of  the  men  who 
have  served  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion through  three  and  a  half  centuries. 
One  after  another  long  line  of  patriots, 
statesmen,  savants,  and  philosophers  has 
appeared  to  add  luster  to  the  name  of 
Massachusetts.  Early  in  Colonial  history 
an  empire  of  learning  was  set  up  which 
still  rules  the  intellectual  world.  From  it 
sprang  writers  and  orators  whose  words 
still  breathe  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice.  When  the  hot  winds  of  revolu- 
tion swirled  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  it 
was  in  Massachusetts  that  brave  men 
first  dared  to  raise  their  hands  against 
injustice  and  oppression,  and  the  blood 
of  courage  joined  to  conviction  stained 
the  soil  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

To  rehearse  the  words  and  the  deeds 
that  have  found  origin  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  is  but  to  explain 
the  character  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  has  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  for  more  than 
8  long  and  conflict-ridden  years.  And 
that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  period 
during  which  his  influence  has  risen  like 
a  tall  Cedar  of  Lebanon  over  the  affairs 
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of  a  nation  rising  out  of  the  ashes  of 
despondency  and  disillusion  to  a  posi- 
tion of  unsurpassed  achievement. 

John  W.  McCormack  came  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  beginning  of  an  era.  It  was 
his  good  fortune  to  join  a  force  of  far- 
sighted  statesmen  who  could  see  through 
the  gloom  of  a  depression  to  the  honor 
and  prestige  which  surround  a  nation 
working  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
One  legislative  act  after  another  opened 
up  the  resources  and  the  latent  powers  of 
our  economy,  and  provided  the  stimulus 
for  the  utmost  exertions  of  our  genius 
and  ability. 

What  has  evolved  is  a  new  world, 
scarcely  recognizable  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  one  we  left  behind — a  world  richer 
and  more  conscious  of  justice  and  toler- 
ance, more  aware  of  the  nature  of  evil, 
and  more  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  good. 

Eventually  the  record  of  the  progress 
of  the  last  half  century  will  be  engrossed, 
and  the  separate  acts  to  which  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  has  contributed  his  spirit 
and  his  character  will  stand  out  like 
milestones  along  the  road  of  economic, 
social,  and  moral  advancement. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack has  been  a  fighter.  Yet  the  cold 
steel  of  animosity  has  never  glittered  in 
his  hand.  We  know  him  as  the  gentlest 
of  men,  loyal  to  his  friends,  always  fair 
to  those  who  would  oppose  him,  interested 
only  in  pursuing  the  requirements  of  his 
intellect,  his  conscience,  and  his  duty  to 
his  Maker  and  his  country.  No  Member 
of  this  body  has  ever  found  him  too  busy 
or  too  indifferent  to  listen  to  a  personal 
problem.  Not  a  one  of  us  can  find  diflQ- 
culty  in  recalling  a  special  favor  he  has 
bestowed.  There  is  in  the  man  an  integ- 
rity and  a  virtue  which  draws  only  ad- 
miration and  respect  and  that  personal 
attachment  which  is  inadequately  desig- 
nated as  love. 

As  Speaker  McCorm.ick  goes  into  re- 
tirement, he  does  so  with  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  he  leaves  a  part  of  himself  in 
this  Assemblage.  His  deeds  and  his  ca- 
reer will  not  fade  from  consciousness. 
Forty  years  of  this  Nation's  history  Is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  life 
story  of  John  W.  McCormack. 

So  we  wish  him  the  satisfaction  and 
joy  of  a  job  well  done,  a  life  wisely  ex- 
pended in  service  to  his  fellow  men.  May 
the  years  of  his  happiness  with  the  gra- 
cious lady  who  has  shared  his  tasks  and 
accomplishments  be  long  in  the  land  they 
both  love,  and  may  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
watch  over  them  and  keep  them  from 
evil. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
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leader,  was  most  helpful  in  advising  me 
about  procedure  and  assisting  me  in  ob- 
taining committee  assignments. 

He  not  only  was  a  political  friend  but 
a  close  personal  friend,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  one  of  the  most  able 
speakers  of  all  time.  Under  his  speaker- 
ship, much  landmark  legislation  was 
£ri&.ct/6(l 

I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  McCormack 
a  happy  tind  long  period  of  retirement  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  his  long  years  of 
faithful  service  to  his  nation. 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  beloved  speaker.  John  W. 

McCORMACK. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  in  1955. 
Speaker    McCormack,     then    majority 


INADEQUATE     MEDICAL     CARE     AT 
VETERANS  HOSPITALS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    MtW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21, 
1970.  incensed  over  the  sad  state  of  our 
veterans  hospital  system,  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  1043  calling  for  a  se- 
lect committee  to  conduct  an  immediate 
and  short-term  study  to  assess  the  pres- 
ent and  required  personnel  and  facilities 
for  high  quality  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment for  our  veterans.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee's  study  would  be  to  rec- 
ommend, by  August  15,  1970,  appropriate 
House  action  to  improve  conditions  in 
our  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  as 
soon  as  possible. 

President  Nixon  recently  approved  a 
S15  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration's  1970 
fiscal  year  budget.  This  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition, but  in  light  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  our  veterans  hospitals  to- 
day, it  is  simply  not  enough. 

Our  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care program  is  in  a  deteriorating  state 
of  health  itself.  Its  hospital  system,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  tragically  under- 
funded and  understaffed.  Over  $20  mil- 
lion worth  of  modern  hospital  equipment 
stands  idle  today  in  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  for  lack  of  funds 
and  personnel  to  operate  it. 

The  recent  survey  of  VA  hospitals  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  revealed  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  operate  with  only  hsdf  the 
personnel /patient  ratio  of  other  State 
and  local  hospitals.  In  stark  contrast  to 
the  general  commimity's  2.7  ratio  of  staff 
members  per  patient  or  the  university's 
3.5  ratio,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals'  average  ratio  was  1.5 — a  bla- 
tant indication  of  its  serious  plight. 

These  funding  and  staff  shortages 
have  forced  VA  hospital  directors  to  di- 
vert funds  from  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment budgets  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
food,  drugs,  and  medical  supplies.  Pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  has  been  de- 
layed, construction  projects  cut  short, 
rehabilitation  programs  deferred  in  the 
current  anti-inflationary  effort.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  these  budget  cuts  have 
come  precisely  at  the  time  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  faces  a  serious  challenge. 

Since  1965  our  veteran  population  has 
increased  by  6  million;  Vietnam  casual- 
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ties  by  300  percent.  Yet.  emploj-ment  of 
doctors  and  nurses  remains  at  the  1966 
level  and  this  year  we  have  1.000  fewer 
hospiUl  beds.  Approximately  75.000  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  returning  each  month. 
One  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam  have  been  wounded  and 
one -half  of  these  have  required 
hospitalization. 

The  VA  hospital  system  desperately 
needs  additional  staff  with  more  skill 
than  ever  to  cope  with  the  special  needs 
of  our  Vietnam  war  wounded.  Use  of 
the  helicopter  and  better  evacuation 
techniques  are  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands who  would  not  have  survived 
earlier  coiiflicts.  During  World  War  n 
it  took  an  average  of  10.5  hours  for  a  man 
to  reach  medical  attention;  in  Vietnam 
it  takes  only  an  average  of  2.8  hours  or  as 
little  as  20  minutes.  As  a  result  this  war  is 
crippling  our  servicemen  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  Korean  war  and  three  times 
the  rate  of  World  War  II.  This  rate  of 
totally  disabled  has  soared  from  4.4 
percent  in  World  War  II  to  12.4  percent 
toda^  These  growing  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  mean  we  need  more  not 
fewer  hospital  beds;  increased  not  re- 
duced fundings. 

Coronary /intensive  care  units,  hemo- 
dialysis centers,  organ  replacement  cen- 
ters— these  specialized  medical  programs 
so  necessary  to  treat  the  wounds  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran — are  being  short- 
changed. Funds  are  insufficient  and  per- 
sonnel are  lacking  to  put  them  into 
operation.  We  are  saving  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  veteran's  health.  We  are 
reneging  on  our  commitment  to  provide 
the  soldier  with  first-class  medical  care. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  which 
rjinks  second  in  veteran  population — 
2.507.000,  as  of  June  1969 — there  are  ap- 
proximately 3.300  positions  short  of 
needed  staff  if  one  applies  the  chairman's 
recommended  minimal  ratio  of  two  staff 
members  per  patient.  Filling  these  posi- 
tions would  cost  about  $30  million  an- 
nually. The  staffing  ratio  at  the  Bronx 
VA  hospital  is  only  1.72.  To  achieve  the 
recommended  ratio,  the  hospital  needs 
over  300  additional  positions,  at  a  cost  of 
$2.9  million  annually.  The  grave  situa- 
tion the  hospital  directors  face  in  my 
State  only  reflects  the  deteriorating  situ- 
ation of  the  whole  VA  hospital  program. 

The  President's  $15  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  this  year  provides  funds 
for  expanded  dental  care  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  and  improves,  as  he  puts  it.  "the 
staffing  and  operation  of  key  specialized 
medical  imits  and  increased  home  dialy- 
sis and  drug  costs."  It  does  not.  however, 
begin  to  meet  the  needs  the  VA  doctors 
have  foreseen.  It  fails  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  replace  sorely  needed 
equipment  to  fill  the  need  for  revitalized 
construction  programs  and  rehabilita- 
tion projects.  It  barely  improves  the  per- 
sonnel-patient ratio.  It  is  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  to  temporarily  fore- 
stall the  crisis  we  are  now  facing.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  It — but  it  Is  sim- 
ply not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Teagtte's  previous  study  of  the  VA 
hospital  system  revealed  this.  The  chair- 
man is  convinced  that  the  first  rate  qual- 
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ity  medical  care  program  for  which  the 
VA  hospital  has  long  been  recognized,  is 
in  serious  jeopardy.  In  an  effort  to  save 
the  system  from  further  deterioration, 
he  has  proposed  an  amendment  of  S4 
million  increase  to  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  support  this 
measure,  wholeheartedly,  and  urge  its 
quick  enactment. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  Our  vet- 
erans must  be  given  the  best  possible 
care  and  treatment  now.  As  concerned 
as  I  am  over  the  inflationary  spiral 
plaguing  our  country,  veterans'  hospi- 
talization is  not  a  proper  area  for  cut- 
backs in  spending.  Surely,  we  in  Con- 
gress can  easily  recognize  programs  that 
deserve  the  Nation's  top  priority  and 
those  that  should  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated altogether. 

Let  us  clear  our  vision  and  carry  out 
the  moral  commitment  America  made 
when  we  asked  our  servicemen  to  offer 
their  blood  and  their  lives  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

We  must  have  additional  appropria- 
tions to  improve  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system  and  we  must 
have  them  soon. 


May  28,  1970 


BOTSWANA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I         HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

'  OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  months  ago.  His  Excellency  Presi- 
dent Seretse  Khama  of  Botswana  ad- 
dressed the  ninth  annual  conference  of 
the  Botswana  Democratic  Party  on  the 
subject  of  his  country's  foreign  policy. 
I  believe  that  his  speech  is  an  important 
docxmient  not  only  for  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  but  also  for  the  empha- 
sis it  places  on  nonracialism  in  that  con- 
tinent and  throughout  the  world.  I  am 
Inserting  the  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  since  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  Members : 

Botswana's  Foreign  Pouct 

1.  It  Is  first  my  very  pleasant  duty  In  open- 
ing this  ninth  annual  conlerence  or  the  Bots- 
wana Democratic  Party  to  welcome  and  in- 
troduce our  guests,  the  representatives  of 
fraternal  parties.  This  occasion  is  an  historic 
one  becaiose  for  the  first  time  we  have  at  our 
Conference  a  guest  speaker  sent  from  the 
Tanganjrtka  African  National  Union  by  my 
friend  President  Mwallmu  Julius  Nyerere. 
Since  this  Is  our  first  guest  from  TANU  I 
shall  Introduce  him  first.  He  Is  the  Honour- 
able Wazlrl  Juma,  MP.  and  Regional  Com- 
missioner for  Tabora.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  welcome  him  because  his  visit  has  provided 
Botswana  and  the  BDP  with  the  opportunity 
of  repaying  In  a  small  way  past  hospitality 
which  our  people  have  enjoyed  In  Tanzania 
and  from  TANU.  I  recall  with  particular 
pleasure  my  own  visit  to  Tanzania  In  1964. 
The  Vice-President  and  Secretary-General  of 
our  Party  Dr.  Maslre  has.  I  know,  equally 
happy  memories.  And  It  was  only  early  this 
month  that  our  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Mo- 
rake,  In  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Minister 
In  my  Office,  was  able  to  visit  Tanzania  to 
study  the  progress  made  there  In  the  field  of 
Information  and  broadcasting.  This  was  for 
him  a  happy  return,  since  at  the  time  of 
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Salaam  as  the  guest  of  TANU.  And  of  course 
many  of  our  government  officials  have  gone 
to  Tanzania  for  training  and  horizon-broad- 
ening visits.  I  am  delighted  Mr.  Juma  Is  with 
us  today  so  that  we  can  thank  him  publicly 
for  his  country's  contribution  to  our  natlon- 
bulldlng  effort. 

2.  A  visit  from  our  fraternal  party  UNIP 
Is  no  new  experience.  BDP  members  and  In- 
deed all  Batswana  still  recall  with  emotion 
the  historic  occasion  In  1968  when  President 
Kaunda  opened  our  Conference.  We  therefore 
welcome  with  particular  warmth  our  two 
guests  from  Zambia,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Chanda  M.  P.  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Thorn- 
eycroft.  They  are  both  Ministers  of  State  In 
President  Kaunda's  Office  and  they  bear 
greetings  from  President  Kaunda  and  from 
UNIP.  We  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
them.  Botswana  and  Zambia  are  already 
firmly  bound  by  close  ties  of  friendship. 
Many  of  us  here  today  have  received  a  warm 
welcome  In  Zambia,  and  we  are  particularly 
grateful  for  the  training  and  study  oppor- 
tunities Zambia  has  made  available  to  Bots- 
wana. We  know  that  Zambia  and  Tanzania 
have  close  fraternal  links.  Botswana  looks 
equally  to  both  countries  for  friendship  and 
support. 

3.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  welcome 
also  the  representatives  of  other  friendly  gov- 
ernments who  are  present  here  today.  Their 
presence  here  Is  evidence  of  the  close  Inter- 
est they  take  In  our  development,  and  of 
their  support  for  our  efforts  to  build  on  our 
independence. 

4.  It  has  been  my  practice  In  the  past  on 
these  occasions  to  review  the  whole  field  of 
Botswana's  development,  but  today  I  want 
to  focus  on  one  major  theme:  Botswana's 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  not  that  I  wish  today 
to  announce  any  dramatic  new  policy  de- 
parture. Indeed  I  want  to  stress  that  our 
foreign  policy  has  since  Independence  de- 
veloped gradually  and  always  In  a  consistent 
direction.  I  have  made  references  to  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  In  Conference 
speeches  and  other  occasions,  but  apart  from 
my  Address  to  the  United  Nations  last 
Augrust,  I  have  not  attempted  to  pull  the 
threads  of  our  policy  together  and  to  explain 
In  detail  the  principles  underlying  It.  And 
It  Is  this  last  task  today  on  which  I  wish  to 
concentrate.  In  our  1969  Election  Manifesto 
we  outlined  our  national  objectives  of  de- 
mocracy, development,  self-reliance  and  un- 
ity, and  showed  how  we  applied  them  In 
practice.  Foreign  policy  was  dealt  with  In  an 
Introductory  chapter  which  sought  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  Independence.  Today  I  want 
to  attempt  to  apply  our  national  principles 
specifically  to  the  field  of  external  affairs.  I 
think  It  Is  time  that  as  a  party  we  considered 
In  greater  depth  Botswana's  role  In  Africa  and 
In  the  world.  It  is  necessary  that  you  the 
leaders  of  our  party  should  have  a  clear  grasp 
of  these  matters  so  that  you  can  explain  them 
directly  to  our  people,  and  relate  them  to  our 
other  policies. 

5.  But  first  let  us  make  It  clear  that  we 
are  free  from  Illusions.  We  are  well  aware 
that  we  are  still  a  largely  undeveloped, 
sparsely  populated  country,  whose  first  con- 
cern must  be  our  own  development.  We  must 
put  the  highest  priority  on  our  development 
effort  If  Independence  is  to  have  real  mean- 
ing for  our  people.  We  recognise  that  we 
are  not  a  world  power,  to  be  reckoned  with 
In  the  highest  international  circles.  No  other 
country  trembles  when  we  speak.  We  have 
no  army.  The  machinery  through  which  we 
conduct  our  diplomatic  affairs  is  fairly  rudi- 
mentary. Because  of  financial  and  manpower 
limitations  we  have  at  present  only  four  for- 
eign missions,  and  these  together  with  th« 
external  affairs  section  of  my  own  Office,  hava 
small  staffs. 

6.  So  we  are  not  tuiaware  of  our  limitations. 
But  that   is  not  a  reason  for  declining  to 
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adopt  a  consistent  approach  to  world  affairs. 
Our  capacity  to  Influence  world  events  may 
be  limited,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  not 
attempting  to  make  a  contribution  where  we 
can.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be  clear 
about  our  principles,  and  consistent  in  our 
attempts  to  apply  them. 

7.  We  must  also  recognise  that  though, 
like  many  other  countries.  In  an  increas- 
ly  Interdependent  world,  our  options  are  lim- 
ited by  circumstance,  we  are  nonetheless  an 
Independent  sovereign  state,  and  a  member  of 
the  OAU,  the  UN  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Membership  of  these  organisations  confers 
certain  advantages  and  imposes  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  obUgatlons.  It  also  makes 
It  possible  for  us  to  put  our  viewpoint  be- 
fore a  wider  audience  than  would  be  pos- 
sible through  our  bilateral  relationships  with 
other  states. 

8.  How  then  do  we  translate  the  principles 
of  the  BDP  and  Botswana  Into  concrete  for- 
eign policy  objectives?  To  begin  with  our 
first  and  basic  principle,  how  dc  we  interpret 
our  concern  with  democracy  In  the  field  of 
external  relations?  First  of  all,  although  we 
welcome  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  all  friendly  states,  our  oclsest 
relationships  are  with  those  countries  who 
share  our  commitment  to  democracy. 

9.  Democratic  societies  should  favour  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  by  peaceful  means 
rather  than  by  recourse  to  violence,  and 
Botswana  therefore  gives  full  support  to 
those  International  institutions  which  offer 
the  hope  that  disputes  can  be  settled  peace- 
fully. I  am  thinking  In  particular  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  also  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  the  Organisation  of  African 
Unity,  especially  Its  Committee  for  Media- 
tion, Conciliation,  and  Arbitration. 

10.  We  recognise,  however,  that  there  Is  no 
single  framework  for  democracy,  and  that 
different  states  apply  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy  in  different  ways.  But  for  Bots- 
wana a  basic  Ingredient  of  democracy  Is  that 
each  man's  vote  has  equal  value,  and  that 
each  man  must  be  encouraged  to  make  an 
equal  contribution  to  his  country's  well-be- 
ing and  development.  Democracy  must  per- 
mit everyone,  irrespective  of  race,  colour, 
tribe  or  creed  to  fulfill  himself  and  make  the 
contribution  to  his  society  which  his  educa- 
tion and  abilities  permit.  We  hope  in  par- 
ticular by  demonstrating  that  non-racial  de- 
mocracies can  be  successful  in  Africa,  that 
countries  like  Botswana,  Tanzania  and  Zam- 
bia will  lead  other  societies,  which  are  based 
on  the  denial  of  self-determination  on 
grounds  of  race,  to  modify  and  ultimately  to 
abandon  their  inhumane  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices. 

11.  While  we  respect  the  principles  of  non- 
interference In  the  affairs  of  other  sovereign 
states,  we  are  as  a  non-racial  democracy 
bound  to  raise  our  voice  in  International 
forums  In  support  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal self-determination.  The  same  sense  of 
duty  and  our  geographical  position  means 
that  we  must  continue  to  provide  a  refuge 
for  those  who  have  found  themselves  unable 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  continue  to  :ive 
in  neighboring  minority-ruled  territories.  We 
recognise  our  responsibility  to  these  victims 
of  political  circumstance,  and  we  are  trying 
to  discharge  this  obligation  as  well  as  our 
resources  permit.  And  here  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  generous  assistance  we  have  received 
from  the  United  Nations  High  Commission 
for  Refugees,  the  World  Food  Programme,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  other  Inter- 
national bodies.  We  have  granted  refugees 
recognition  of  their  status  and  done  all  with- 
in our  power  to  settle  them  and  assist  them 
In  beginning  a  new  life  in  Botswana.  All  we 
ask  m  return  Is  that  refugees  should  respect 
our  laws  and  our  national  principles,  and 
refrain  from  activities  which  are  prejudicial 
to  our  security  or  which  could  adversely  affect 
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the  present  climate  of  tolerance  towards  them 
among  Batswana. 

12.  Finally  since  democracy  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  each  citizen  should  be  permitted 
as  far  as  possible  to  lead  his  own  life,  in  the 
International  context  democracy  leads  us  to 
Insist  on  the  right  of  sovereign  countries  to 
determine  their  own  policies  freely  and  with- 
out external  Interference,  providing  only  that 
In  so  doing  they  do  not  threaten  world  peace 
or  the  security  of  other  countries. 

13.  Our  second  national  principle  Is  de- 
velopment and  this  pre-occupatlon  leads 
Botswana  to  press  in  International  circles  for 
redressing  the  imbalance  of  world  resources 
In  favour  of  the  poorer  countries.  The  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  Is  International  in- 
equality. And  here  I  am  not  Just  thinking  in 
terms  of  increasing  the  flow  of  aid  and  Invest- 
ment from  rich  countries  to  poor  ones.  I  am 
concerned  that  countries  which  produce,  or 
as  In  the  case  of  Botswana  will  produce, 
essential  raw  materials  get  a  fair  return  for 
them.  Commodity  prices  and  world  tariff 
structures  must  be  arranged  In  ways  which 
permit  emerging  Industrial  countries  to  pro- 
tect their  Infant  Industries  while  encour- 
aging them  to  compete  In  the  markets  of 
more  developed  countries.  Botswana  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  and 
through  its  membership  of  international  de- 
velopment and  financial  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  at  meetings  of  Commonwealth 
leaders  and  at  Commonwealth  Finance  Min- 
isters' Conferences  we  raise  our  voice  along- 
side our  brothers  in  the  developing  world.  A 
change  In  the  price  of  an  export  commodity, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  tariff  change  can 
only  too  easily  cancel  out  the  efforts  of  work- 
ers and  farmers  struggling  to  raise  their  own 
and  their  country's  standard  of  living. 

14.  These  considerations  lead  me  naturally 
to  our  next  principle,  which  Is  sell-reliance. 
I  believe  all  African  countries  are  increasingly 
recognising  the  Importance  of  this  principle. 
In  Botswana  our  dedication  to  self-reliance 
stems  from  the  self-help  efforts  of  the  famine 
period,  which  we  called  "Ipelegeng".  In 
Tanzania  the  same  principle  is  known  as 
"Kujltegemea".  In  both  countries  and  else- 
where In  Africa  it  means  the  same  thing,  if 
we  are  to  progress  as  a  nation,  we  must  free 
ourselves  from  dependence  on  external  aid. 
For  Botswana  this  means  In  the  first  Instance 
freedom  from  the  need  to  seek  aid  for  our 
annual  budget.  We  shall  of  course,  even  after 
the  date  of  financial  self-sufficiency  which  is 
expected  to  be  1972-3,  still  need  development 
aid  and  technical  assistance  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  we  can  only  accept  this  aid  with  a 
good  conscience  and  with  self-respect  if  we 
make  the  maximum  use  of  all  our  own  re- 
sources, not  least  our  human  resources. 

15.  If  we  are  to  be  free  to  determine  our 
own  social  and  political  philosophy,  we  must 
depend  on  our  own  efforts.  Only  If  we  our- 
selves exert  all  our  efforts  to  build  Bots- 
wana, vrtll  Botswana  be  built  In  the  way  we 
wish  it  to  be  built.  This  means  that  we  must 
only  accept  aid  which  comes  without  politi- 
cal strings  or  unacceptable  economic  con- 
ditions. It  also  means  that  we  must  be  satis- 
fied that  expatriates  who  come  to  work 
among  us,  wherever  they  come  from,  must 
at  least  respect  our  national  principles.  In 
fact  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  come 
to  Botswana  from  other  countries,  espe- 
cially young  people,  do  so  because  they  Iden- 
tify with  our  aspirations  and  wish  to  help 
us  to  succeed  in  our  struggle  to  assert  the 
principles  of  human  dignity. 

16.  For  self-reliance  does  not  mean  that 
the  Botswana  must  work  In  isolation.  We 
must  not  only  seek  to  strengthen  our  links 
with  rich  countries  who  can  provide  aid  and 
Investment.  We  must  strengthen  our  links 
with  our  brother  African  countries  who  face 
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the  same  problems  as  ourselves.  Despite  the 
difficulties  which  Botswana  faces  In  such 
co-operation  with  independent  Africa  we  are 
determined  to  extend  trading  and  other 
links.  This  Is  why  we  are  seeking  to  build 
a  road  from  Nata  to  Kazungula.  because  It 
will  op>en  up  new  possibilities  of  trade  with 
Zambia  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Northern  Botswana.  ThU  Is 
why  we  are  anxious  to  retain  a  regional  uni- 
versity serving  Botswana,  Lesotho  and 
Swaziland,  while  ensuring  that  it  is  respon- 
sive to  our  development  needs.  This  is  why 
we  are  anxious  to  send  our  students  and 
trainees  where  necessfiry  to  Institutions  else- 
where in  Africa.  We  recognise  that  we  have 
common  problems  and  common  Interests 
with  developing  countries  in  Africa  and  fur- 
ther afield,  and  we  are  determined  to  find 
practical  ways  of  Increasing  oiu'  co-opera- 
tion with  them. 

17.  Africa  needs  to  seek  aid  from  the  de- 
veloped countries.  But  we  must  demonstrate 
to  donor-nations  that  we  shall  not  be  seek- 
ing aid  for  ever.  We  are  seeking  only  that  aid 
and  Investment  from  abroad  which  will  en- 
able us  to  stand  on  our  own  feet.  For  Bots- 
wana It  Is  essential  that  we  accept  aid  only 
from  countries  which  seek  to  sustain  our  in- 
dependence and  support  us  In  the  stand  we 
nave  taken.  Self-reliance  for  Botswana  and 
for  Africa  also  means,  as  I  stressed  when  I 
spoke  of  development,  that  we  should  be 
united  In  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  world  eco- 
nomic system  which  vi'lll  permit  all  devel- 
oping countries  to  rely  on  their  efforts  and 
not  to  remain  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wealthy  nations  and  dependent  on  Interna- 
tional charity. 

18.  But  unify  among  the  poor  of  the  world 
is  not  enough.  We  must,  however  distant  the 
prospect  may  appear,  work  for  a  united 
world.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the 
whole  world  must  embrace  a  single  politi- 
cal or  social  philosophy.  As  I  have  often 
stressed  to  you,  unity  in  Botswana  must.  If 
It  is  to  be  enduring,  be  based  on  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  made  up 
of  different  races  and  tribes.  I  have  also 
argued  that  there  must  be  room  for  different 
political  views,  providing  our  fundamental 
principles  are  not  undermined.  In  the  same 
way  within  Africa  and  within  the  world  as 
a  whole  there  must  be  room  for  diversity  in 
political  viewpoints.  President  Nyerere  has 
argued  this  most  eloquently  in  his  speeches. 
He  said  In  a  speech  on  African  unity  In 
Cairo  that  "differences  in  Ideology  must  not 
preclude  unity.  There  are  and  will  be,  so- 
cialists and  non-socialists,  democrats  and 
non -democrats  in  Africa."  The  circumstances 
and  hence  the  policies  of  African  countries 
will  vary  widely,  but  unity  will  exist,  pro- 
viding there  is  mutual  respect,  and  provid- 
ing that  fundamental  principles  of  htiman 
dignity  are  not  cast  aside  or  trampled  under- 
foot. 

19.  World  Unity  Is  a  distant  prospect,  but 
Botswana  In  common  with  other  African 
nations  will  make  progress  towards  this  ulti- 
mate goal  if  It  makes  clear  Its  conviction 
that  differences  In  Ideology  must  not  be 
allowed  to  plunge  the  world  Into  chaos  and 
war.  And  this  Is  why  Botswana  Is  non- 
aligned.  We  are  non-aligned  because  we  are 
determined  to  develop  our  own  social  and 
poUtlcal  philosophy  and  system  to  suit  our 
own  needs.  But  we  are  also  non-aligned  be- 
cause we  owe  no  automatic  allegiance  to 
either  of  the  major  power  blocs.  We  have 
traditional  ties  with  Britain  which  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  military  alUance  of  Western  coun- 
tries. We  intend  to  maintain  these  links  for 
many  reasons,  not  least  because  Britain  Is  a 
country  which  gives  aid  of  a  kind  we  need 
and  In  a  way  which  is  wholly  acceptable  to 
us.  Britain  In  short  is  one  of  those  countries 
which  are  seeking  to  sustain  our  Independ- 
ence at  a  critical  stage  in  our  development. 
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But  these  links  with  Britain  and  with  other 
western  countries  do  not  prevent  us  from 
establishing  relations  with  other  friendly 
countries,  including  Communist  countries. 

20.  Botswana's  objective  Is  to  diversify  Its 
external  relations  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  We  will  work  together  with  all  na- 
tions In  the  cause  of  attaining  a  world  which 
Is  not  divided  between  rich  and  poor,  or  black 
and  white.  And  In  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  world  unity  we  will  lay 
great  emphasis  on  our  membership  of  those 
institutions  which,  in  a  practical  way.  bridge 
the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  and  which 
bring  together  nations  of  different  racial 
composition.  That  is  why  we  regard  ourselves 
as  one  of  the  non-aligned  nations  of  the 
world.  That  Is  why  the  Commonwealth  re- 
mains for  us  an  Important  International 
Institution  which  must  be  preserved  and 
developed.  For  this  once  again  is  an  Inter- 
national grouping  which  cuts  across  barriers 
of  race  and  ideology. 

21,  But  let  us  return  from  these  long-term 
aspirations  to  the  Immediate  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  our  region.  How  do  we  apply 
our  principles  to  the  area  which  concerns  us 
most  directly?  For  we  must  never  forget  that 
we  are  part  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  Importance  that  we  clear- 
ly define  our  relationship  with  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  We  cannot  obliterate  the 
harsh  facts  of  history  and  geography.  We 
are  members  of  the  Southern  African  Cus- 
toms Union  and  the  Rand  Currency  Area. 
We  are  of  course  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
regional  arrangements  for  disease  and  pest 
control.  Such  plagues  know  no  frontiers,  and 
the  breakdown  of  such  long-standing  ar- 
rangements would  be  damaging  and  waste- 
ful— and  would  have  repercu.ssions  which 
would  be  felt  outside  our  immediate  region. 
We  rely  on  the  Southern  African  transport 
system  for  both  imports  and  exports.  We 
need  to  attract  private  investment  from 
South  African  sources.  We  welcome  private 
Investment  In  Botswana  from  any  source 
which  seeks  to  build  In  partnership  with  the 
people  of  this  country  and  not  simply  to 
drain  us  of  our  resources  with  little  or  no 
return  to  our  economy.  We  wish  to  attract 
South  Africans  as  tourists,  providing  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  that  in  Botswana  they 
mu,=t  respect  our  non-racial  principles. 

22.  But  Botswana's  dependence  on  South 
Africa  Is  great  enough  alreadv.  We  have 
noted  South  Africa's  offers  to  assist  Inde- 
pendent African  states  with  their  develop- 
ment of  friendly  Intentions  toward  Botswana 
and  other  Independent  states.  We  have  re- 
cently together  with  Lesotho  and  Swaziland 
conducted  lengthy  negotiations  with  South 
Africa  on  the  Customs  Agreement.  These 
have  resulted  In  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  Customs  Area, 
and  the  right  to  protect  our  Infant  Indus- 
tries while  retaining  access  to  the  South 
African  market.  But  in  these  negotiations 
we  have  not  been  seeking  aid.  Nor  do  we 
Intend  to  seek  aid  from  South  African  offi- 
cial sources.  It  would  not  be  in  the  Interests 
of  either  country  to  Increase  Botswana's  de- 
pendence on  South  Africa.  Instead  our  aim 
has  been  and  remains  to  convert  the  almost 
total  dependence  of  the  colonial  period  Into 
a  pattern  of  Interdependence. 

23  We  recognise  that  there  is  very  little 
Botswana  can  do  to  produce  a  change  of 
heart  among  South  Africa's  white  popula- 
tion other  than  by  force  of  persuasion  or 
example.  Tet  we  are  determined  that  no 
word  or  deed  on  Botswana's  part  will  give 
comfort  to  the  advocates  of  race  supremacy. 
We  have  unequivocally  condemned  the 
theory  and  practice  of  apartheid  to  the  in- 
ternational trust  territory  of  Nambla  or 
South  West  Africa.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
attempt  to  conceal  that  for  obvious  reasons 
Botswana  must  maintain  diplomatic  con- 
tacts with  South  Africa.  For  equally  obvious 
reasons,  as  I  have  made  clear  ever  since 
Independence,  we  decline  to  consider  the*«x- 
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change  of  diplomatic  representatives  with 
South  Africa  until  we  are  confident  that 
South  Africa  can  fully  guarantee  that  Bots- 
wana's representatives  will  in  all  respects, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  diplomats  from  other  coun- 
tries. When  I  am  obliged  to  get  through 
South  Africa  I  am  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  head  of  an  independent  state,  nor 
have  my  ministers  or  civil  servants  any  cause 
for  complaint  when  they  visit  South  Africa 
for  essential  negotiations  or  transit  South 
Africa  en  route  for  other  destinations.  But 
I  know  that  most  Botswana  who  visit  South 
Africa  are  treated  like  black  South  Africans. 
Since  I  refuse  to  accept  that  all  Botswana 
are  not  Intrinsically  equal  this  presents  ob- 
vious difficulties. 

24.  Human  dignity  Is  indivisible  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  compromise  our  non-racial 
principles.  I  am  confident  that  our  position 
is  respected  by  our  powerful  neighbour  to 
the  South.  They  do  not  like  what  we  have 
to  say  about  apartheid,  just  as  we  do  not 
like  what  they  have  to  say  about  non- 
racialism. 

25.  We  have,  I  think,  demonstrated  an 
Important  principle.  As  I  told  Parliament  we 
have  shown  that  it  is  p>osslble  for  two  coun- 
tries which  are  far  from  equal  In  respect  of 
population,  wealth,  resources  and  sheer 
power,  and  whose  economies  are  closely  linked 
but  whose  fundamental  principles  could 
hardly  differ  more  markedly,  to  co-exist. 

26.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  Is 
a  cloud  hanging  over  Southern  Africa.  The 
economic  prospects  of  our  region  could  be 
limitless  were  it  not  for  the  threat  posed  by 
racialism  and  minority  rule  and  the  Insta- 
bility and  potential  instability  to  which  It 
must  give  rise.  Botswana  endorses  as  do  all 
Independent  African  states  and  all  but  a 
handful  of  United  Nations  members  the 
Lusaka  Manifesto.  The  Lusaka  Manifesto, 
drawn  up  a  year  ago  by  the  heads  of  state 
of  East  and  Central  Africa,  firmly  states 
Africa's  preference  for  the  achievement  of 
self-determination  through  negotiation.  It 
was  In  this  way  that  Botswana's  Independ- 
ence was  achieved  and  we  would  wish  that 
the  indigenous  populations  of  neighbouring 
territories  could  share  our  experience.  Yet 
the  Lusaka  Manifesto,  although  widely  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  world  as  a  moderate 
and  realistic  statement  has  gone  unheeded. 
The  consequences  of  this  refusal  to  consider 
even  the  possibility  of  change  In  the  region 
will  be  serious  Indeed. 

27.  Botswana  has,  for  Instance,  repeatedly 
drawn  attention  to  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  the  refusal  of  Rhodesia's  whites 
to  envisage  the  possibility  of  peaceful  prog- 
ress to  majority  rule.  The  declaration  of  the 
illegal  Republic  Is  further  evidence  of  tho 
determination  of  Rhodesia's  250.000  whites 
to  hold  down,  by  force,  an  African  popula- 
tion already  approaching  five  million,  and 
growing  rapidly.  This  obstinacy  poses  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  entire  region. 

28.  We  have  similarly  expressed  our  opposi- 
tion to  Portugal's  unyielding  refusal  to  per- 
mit any  progress  towards  self-determination 
in  Angola.  Mozambique  and  Guinea  (Bissau) . 
Our  criticism  of  Portugal  as  of  Rhodesia  is 
not  based  on  an  argument  about  the  timing 
of  a  programme  of  progress  towards  majority 
rule,  but  on  their  point  blank  refusal  to  con- 
sider even  that  possibility.  This  obduracy 
leaves  the  populations  of  these  two  countries 
Uttle  alternative  but  to  resort  to  violence. 

29.  But  Botswana  cannot  allow  Itself  to  be 
used  as  a  springboard  for  violence  against  the 
minority  regimes.  Our  task  is  to  insulate 
ourselves  from  the  Instability  their  policies 
provoke.  We  must  preserve  our  Independence 
while  asserting  the  principles  of  human  free- 
dom and  dignity.  I  should  like  at  the  same 
time  to  explain  Botswana's  position  on  the 
recent  Security  Council  Resolution  on  Rho- 
desia. It  must  be  obvious  that  while  we  share 
the  concern  over  the  Rhodeslem  situation  ex- 
pressed In  the  Finnish  resolution,  it  wUl  not 
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be  possible  for  us  to  comply  with  all  the 
sanctions  It  calls  for.  All  of  you  are  only  too 
aware  that  the  only  railway  Unking  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  goes  through  Botswana. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear.  Botswana 
has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  that 
line,  on  which  we  depend  for  the  vital  im- 
ports and  exports  essential  to  our  develop- 
ment. Nor  can  we  cut  off  road  communica- 
tions with  Rhodesia.  Even  the  reduction  of 
trade  with  Rhodesia  presents  great  diflB- 
culties,  because  of  Rhodesia's  capacity  to  re- 
taliate. An  alternative  link  with  South  Africa 
via  Beltbrldge  could  be  buUt  relatively 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  this  would  leave 
the  future  of  the  Botswana  line  at  best  un- 
certain. 

30.  Yet  Botswana  has  not  Ignored  the 
United  Nations  call  for  sanctions  against  the 
Rhodeslan  regime.  Indeed  we  have  supported 
this  policy  as  the  only  alternative  to  con- 
ceding defeat.  We  have  called  upon  member 
states,  who  are  In  a  better  position  to  assist 
in  this  matter  than  ourselves,  to  co-operate 
in  making  sanctions  more  effective.  And  we 
ourselves  have  done  all  we  can  within  the 
constraints  of  our  land-locked  position,  our 
frail  economy  and  the  administrative  prob- 
lems Involved.  We  have  prevented  the  Rho- 
desians  from  using  their  railway  to  Import 
arms  and  military  supplies.  Our  airline  has 
long  ceased  to  fly  into  Rhodesia.  We  have 
prevented  the  Import  of  Rhodeslan  beer  and 
tobacco.  We  are  determined  where  possible 
to  limit  our  dependence  on  Rhodesia.  More 
than  a  year  ago  I  called  for  the  withdrawal 
of  South  African  Security  forces  from  Rho- 
desia, 

31.  But  this  mtist  be  the  limit  of  our  con- 
tribution. And  how  much  more  difficult 
would  our  position  have  been  In  face  of  the 
earlier  unsuccessful  resolution  which  called 
for  sanctions  to  be  extended  to  Include  South 
Africa!  We  respect  the  genuine  concern 
which  prompts  these  resolutions  but  we  can- 
not comply  with  them.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Africa  or  the  world  expects  us  to.  And  here 
let  me  recall  with  gratitude  the  understand- 
ing expressed  by  Tanzania's  President.  Presi- 
dent Nyerere.  referring  to  Botswana's  In- 
ability to  Implement  calls  for  the  complete 
trade  boycott  of  South  Africa  and  Southern 
Rhodesia,  in  the  course  of  a  statement  on 
foreign  policy  he  made  to  a  TANU  Confer- 
ence at  Mwanza  in  1967.  said: 

■We  can  ask  that  they  should  do  everything 
possible  to  assert  the  principle  of  human  dig- 
nity. But  we  should  not  ask  them  to  commit 
suicide.' 

32.  We  In  Botswana  read  these  words  with 
gratitude.  Here  Is  evidence  that  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  of  African  leaders  un- 
derstands our  position.  And  we  know  that  he 
Is  not  alone.  Our  task  Is  to  survive  amidst 
the  dangers  which  surround  us  as  an  island 
of  sanity  and  dignity,  surrounded  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  racial  supremacy  and  minority 
rule.  And  this  is  the  task  of  all  the  majority- 
ruled  states  In  our  region.  We  must  preserve 
our  Independence  and  the  value  that  this  In- 
dependence symbolises.  This  Independence 
can  be  safeguarded  only  by  our  continued 
stable  development.  And  the  same  Is  true  of 
Swaziland  and  Lesotho.  TTils  Is  why  we  have 
expressed  our  concern  at  recent  developments 
In  Lesotho.  Stable  development  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  all  three  countries  find  them- 
selves, which  Is  not  of  our  choosing,  depends 
on  the  undivided  support  of  our  people  for 
the  policies  our  respective  governments  pur- 
sue. We  have  made  It  clear  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  policies  of  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  but  we  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  people  of  Lesotho  may  find  It  possible  to 
make  the  speediest  possible  return  to  democ- 
racy and  constitutional  government  on  a  gen- 
erally acceptable  basis  with  the  minimum 
of  external  Interference  from  whatever 
quarter. 

33.  So  far  as  Botswana  Is  concerned  our 
commitment  to  democracy  and  development 
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Is  not  In  doubt.  We  are  a  united  people,  fully 
equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  Vice-President  when  he  addresses 
the  Conference  tomorrow  will  be  discussing 
the  application  of  all  our  national  principles 
to  the  development  tasks  ahead.  He  will  be 
explaining  to  you  the  kind  of  problems  these 
will  raise  and  will  be  urging  you  to  discuss 
fully  the  choices  which  face  us  in  responding 
to  this  challenge.  It  only  remains  for  me.  in 
conclusion,  to  emphasize  one  of  these  princi- 
ples, unity.  We  shall  succeed  If  we  retain  a 
united  nation.  And  unity  will  be  preserved 
If  we  avoid  unnecessary  divisions.  We  must 
flght  against  all  the  forces  which  could  divide 
us  as  a  nation.  One  such  danger  might  stem 
from  differences  in  tribe  or  race.  This  for 
Botswana.  I  am  confident,  Is  not  a  problem. 
But  there  is  one  other  source  of  weakness 
which  we  must  equally  avoid.  And  that  is 
the  social  divisions  to  which  development 
could  give  rise  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  avoid 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
development  which  has  been  a  feature  of 
economic  growth  elsewhere.  We  do  not  wish 
to  place  any  artificial  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
the  Initiative  and  energy  of  our  people.  But 
equally  we  must  avoid  divisions  based  on  oc- 
cupation of  Inequality  of  wealth.  We  must 
avoid  creating  a  divided  society  in  which  the 
weakest  go  to  the  wall.  I  am  relying  on  this 
Conference  to  give  serious  thought  to  these 
matters  so  that  the  united  social  fabric 
which  Is  the  best  guarantee  of  our  indepen- 
dence is  preserved.  Only  in  this  way  will  Bots- 
wana continue  as  an  Influence  for  good  in 
Africa  and  in  the  wider  world. 


COMMUNIST  MYOPIA  VERSUS 
DEMOCRATIC  EXAMPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  it  has  seemed  that  our  efforts  to 
bludgeon  the  world  into  anticommunlsm 
were  ill  conceived  and  probably  counter- 
productive. 

Our  Vietnam  adventure  in  particular 
has  not  only  failed  to  solve  that  coun- 
try's problems,  but  has  made  us  and 
the  principles  we  represent  look  so  bad 
In  that  part  of  the  world  that  almost  any 
alternative,  including  nationalistic  com- 
munism, cannot  help  but  look  good  by 
comparison.  'We  have  not  only  compro- 
mised the  position  of  world  moral  lead- 
ership we  once  held;  we  have  also 
wrought  great  damage  to  our  own  so- 
ciety. Our  internal  conflicts,  our  unmet 
domestic  needs,  and  our  distorted  na- 
tional priorities  are  rising  to  intolerable 
proportions.  To  put  it  very  mildly,  our 
own  house  is  not  in  order. 

Perhaps  we  would  be  better  advised 
to  oppose  communism  by  turning  our 
own  country  into  such  a  shining  example 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  eager  to 
imitate. 

A  young  constituent  of  mine,  Mark 
Tauzer  of  Woodland  High  School,  re- 
cently wrote  a  rather  brilliant  letter  on 
this  subject  to  his  local  paper,  the  'Wood- 
land Daily  Democrat.  He  provoked  the 
Democrat  to  observe  that  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  had  recently  said  the  same  thing, 
but  that  Mr.  Tauzer  said  It  better.  I 
agree. 

I  Insert  Mark  Tauzer's  letter  in  the 
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Record  at  this  point,  followed  by  the 
editorial  entitled  "Mark  Tauzer's  Goal." 
from  the  Woodland  Daily  Democrat- 
Letter  From  Mark  Tauzer 

Editor. — Tell  me,  is  It  really  unpatriotic  or 
conununlstlc  to  disagree  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  stand  up  for  what  one  thinks  is 
right  and  say  "No,  I  won't  go?"  Or  could 
it  be  that  this  person  Is  very  courageotis  and 
Is  reaching  out  for  a  higher  morality,  search- 
ing for  a  higher  level  of  existence,  a  civiliza- 
tion that  gives  no  more  Justification  for  a 
murder  In  a  remote  Jungleland.  than  It  does 
for  a  killing  In  your  house  or  block  In  the 
United  States? 

And  maybe.  Just  maybe,  this  assertion 
could  be  the  beginning  to  the  dream  of  ever- 
lasting peace. 

Hopefully  the  peaceful  dissenters  and  the 
draft  resistors  will  one  day  be  granted  am- 
nesty, as  was  the  case  In  Germany  after  the 
Nuernberg  Trials. 

The  principles  which  the  United  States  set 
up  at  those  hearings  constantly  reminded 
those  on  trial  that  they  should  have  fol- 
lowed their  conscience  rather  than  the  dic- 
tates of  an  immoral  government.  And  per- 
haps some  day  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country  will  say  NO  to  Vletnams. 

When  this  happens,  when  the  peace  seek- 
ers are  strong  enough  to  be  heard  over  the 
shrieking  voices  of  the  war  makers,  then  we 
will  be  a  united  America  living  with  com- 
munism not  fighting  It.  Just  maybe  it  would 
be  more  realistic  to  respect  communism  than 
to  condemn  It. 

"Communism",  the  word  Itself  not  the  po- 
litical system  is  the  cause  of  fear,  a  fear 
that  has  extracted  every  ounce  of  good  that 
such  a  system  might  bring  to  an  Illiterate 
and  underdeveloped  country  and  a  fear  that 
has  blindly  sent  us  into  Southeast  Asia. 
Possibly  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
wrong  to  Intervene  ...  to  say  It  Is  our  duty, 
our  responsibility  to  stop  communism.  It  may 
be  even  that  our  system  of  Capitalism 
doesn't  work  as  well  as  communism  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Our  leaders  are  realizing  this,  but  are  too 
stubborn,  too  proud,  and  too  afraid  of  los- 
ing their  prestige  to  admit  defeat.  Defeat? 
Oh  no,  not  defeat!  Doesn't  the  world  know — 
isn't  It  a  known  fact  that  we  could  rip  the 
jungleland  to  rubble  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes? Is  It  a  question  of  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth  losing  to  such  a  backward  nation 
as  North  Viet  Nam,  or  Is  It  a  different  Issue 
at  stake  here,  an  issue  that  Involves  the 
realization  of  the  stupidity,  the  wastefulness 
and  the  Incapability  of  stopping  communism 
this  way? 

Communist  domination  of  the  world  Is  no 
longer  feasible. 

Communism  Isn't  one  Joint  effort  headed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary stepping  stone,  a  building  block  toward 
a  modified  Capitalism.  And  maybe  If  we  used 
a  little  common  sense  Instead  of  acting  with 
the  stick  or  as  the  policemen  of  the  world, 
we  might  be  able  to  cope  with  communism. 

Instead  of  trying  to  destroy  communism 
through  force  couldn't  we  find  a  better  way? 
Maybe  a  way  where  we  could  prove  to  the 
world  the  strength  of  our  democracy  through 
domestic  tranquillity  and  happiness. 
Wouldn't  It  be  a  better  way  to  convince  the 
world  to  reject  communism  by  proving  the 
workability  of  our  system  to  theirs? 

I  hope  so. 

Mask  Taitzer, 
Woodland  High  Senior. 

Mark  Tauzer's  Goal 
To  Arnold  Toynbee,  eminent  British  his- 
torian. Americans  appears  to  be  "moving 
rapidly  toward  civil  war."  He  regrets  that 
Americans  are  ignoring  the  warnings  of 
George  Washington  and  California's  own 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  against  "entangling 
alliances,"  but  he  acknowledges  he  ■would  be 
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disappointed  If  the  U.S.  retreated  Into  Isola- 
tion. 

The  widely-known  historian  describes  as 
"fantastically  excessive"  America's  "phobia" 
about  Communism.  By  coincidence,  only  the 
day  before  Toynbee  released  his  own  spec- 
tacular story  to  the  press,  there  appeared  and 
extraordinary  letter  in  the  "Democrat" 
which  likewise  soft-pedaled  our  country's 
alarm  over  Communism.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Woodland  high  school  senior.  Mark 
Tauzer.  We  salute  him  for  his  courage. 

In  some  respects  there  was  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  the  conclusions  of  the  seaisoned 
student  of  history  and  Woodland's  teen- 
ager. But  Tauzer's  comments  were  more 
persuasive  . 

For  Instance,  his  letter  said : 

Just  maybe  It  would  be  more  realistic  to 
respect  Communism  than  to  condemn  It. 

It  may  even  be  that  o\ir  system  of  Capital- 
ism doesn't  work  as  well  as  Communism  In 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Instead  of  trying  to  destroy  Communism 
through  force,  couldn't  we  find  a  better  way? 
Maybe  a  way  where  we  would  prove  to  the 
world  the  strength  of  our  democracy  through 
domestic  and  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  better  way  to  convince 
the  world  to  reject  Communism  by  proving 
the  workability  of  otir  system  to  theirs? 

In  effect,  both  the  Woodland  schoolboy 
and  the  seasoned  historian  feel  there  would 
be  no  worry  on  our  part  over  Communism 
If  adequate  attention  was  paid  to  our  grave 
problems  on  the  home  front.  Both  pointed 
the  way  to  the  "domestic  tranquillity  and 
happiness"  sought  by  Tauzer. 

For  months  this  newspaper's  contention 
has  been  identical  with  theirs.  We  welcome 
the  seasoned  Toynbee  and  the  apt  schoolboy 
to  our  corner.  Think  what  could  be  accom- 
plished if  the  huge  funds  spent  for  air-space 
exploration  were  diverted  toward  remedying 
our  domestic  afflectlons.  Then  Communism 
would  not  even  be  a  threat. 

Our  own  security  and  "domestic  tran- 
quillity and  happiness"  would  prompt  the 
Russians  to  mind  their  own  knitting  and  not 
be  so  grasping. 

Historian  Toynbee  is  het  up  over  Amer- 
ica's fear  that  the  Communists  will  dominate 
the  universe  if  they  are  not  thwarted  in  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Taiwan,  Korea  and  the 
Middle  East.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  boast  that 
he  would  rather  be  a  Czech  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Russians  than  a  Vietnamese  defended  by 
the  Americans,  unless  Americans  take  steps 
to  get  rid  of  Its  own  miseries. 

He  can't  document  his  claim  that  to  most 
Europeans,  America  looks  like  the  "most 
dangerous  country"  In  the  world.  Yes. 
we've  lost  prestige  but  we're  still  the  world's 
most  powerful  country  and  perhaps  the  least 
ambitious  to  acquire  more  territory. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
him  when  he  declares  that  the  U.S.  is  not 
doing  enough  to  end  Its  homeland  frustra- 
tions. On  that  score  he's  right  as  rain  and 
so  Is  Mark  Tauzer. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  us  to  cease 
lavishing  so  many  billions  on  military  ex- 
peditions and  on  lunar  expeditions,  at  least 
until  young  Tauzer's  goal  for  "tranquillity 
and  happiness"  at  home  is  reached. 


HORTON  PRAISES  SELFLESS  DEDI- 
CATION OF  DR.  ALDO  J.  FRANC  ATI 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   trCW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartwarming  to  learn  of  the  selfless 
dedication  of  a  man  to  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers. In  these  days,  we  tend  to  lose  sight 
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of  people  sincerely  caring  for  their  fel- 
lowmen.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  a 
man  who  is  willing  to  give  his  own  time 
to  others  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice  to 
himself. 

Such  a  man  Is  Dr.  Aldo  P.  Prancati. 
When  Dr.  Francati  learned  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Red  Creek,  N.Y..  had  gone  with- 
out a  dentist  for  3  years,  he  unselflshily 
offered  hi^ services.  He  knew  that  the 
absence  of  a  dentist  caused  acute  prob- 
lems especially  for  the  aged  and  in- 
capacitated. 

This  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It 
meant  traveling  the  104  miles  to  and 
from  Rochester  to  Red  Creek  every  Sat- 
urday with  his  staff  for  14  months. 

In  addition  to  the  long  drive.  Dr.  Fran- 
cati also  offered  a  great  deal  of  his  serv- 
ices without  charge. 

Through  Dr.  Francati's  suggestion,  the 
residents  organized  the  Red  Creek  Area 
Dental  and  Medical  Association.  Mr. 
Maurice  Mott  donated  space  for  the 
dental  office  and  the  association  was 
pledged  more  than  $12,000  from  area 
residents  for  equipment. 

Dr.  Francati  is  a  man  of  great  dedi- 
cation and  pride  in  his  profession.  The 
people  of  Red  Creek  realize  this  and  are 
extremely  grateful.  They  feel  that  Dr. 
Francati  should  be  given  special  recogni- 
tion as  a  "good  Samaritan"  for  coming 
to  their  aid. 

The  doctor's  reaction  to  this  is:  | 

I  feel  delighted  and  honored.  I'm  so  happy 
for  my  profession.  I  couldnt  believe  It.  I 
thought  the  thanfc-yous  of  the  Red  Creek 
residents  were  enough.  They're  so  sincere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  entire  story  is  one  of 
community  involvement  and  illustrates 
how  the  good  will  of  one  person  can  help 
an  entire  community. 

I  certainly  feel  that  Dr.  Francati  de- 
serves every  recognition  for  his  tireless 
and  unselfish  service.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
Jay  F.  Robison,  Jr.,  supervisor  of  the 
township  of  Wolcott  and  president  of  the 
Red  Creek  Area  DenUl  and  Medical  As- 
sociation, expressing  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Dr.  Francati: 

April  22,  1970. 
The  Board  or  Directors. 
Monroe  County  Dental  Society 
Rochester,  NY. 

Gentlemen:  As  residents  of  the  Village  of 
Red  Creek  and  the  surrounding  territory  In 
Northern  Wayne  and  Cayuga  Counties,  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  Dr.  Aldo  J.  Prancati 
of  1501  East  Avenue.  Rochester.  We  feel  that 
Dr.  Prancati  deserves  special  recognition  as  a 
modern  "GockI  Samaritan"  for  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  our  community  at  a  time  of  need 
and  genuine  distress. 

Dr.  Elmer  Fischer,  formerly  of  New  York 
City,  served  very  faithfully  as  Red  Creek's 
dentist  for  more  than  a  quarter-century.  Dr. 
Pischer  made  his  life  work  In  Red  Creek 
very  productive,  enjoyed  a  loyal  clientele. 
carried  out  dental  programs  In  the  three 
schools  of  the  Red  Creek  Central  School  Dis- 
trict, and  offered  his  services  to  area  resi- 
dents at  nominal  fees.  However,  following 
the  death  of  Dr.  Pischer  in  1966,  no  replace- 
ment could  be  secured,  despite  the  efforts 
of  a  community  committee.  The  problem 
became  rather  acute  as  time  went  by.  forcing 
families  to  drive  many  miles  to  the  offices 
of  dentists  In  neighboring  vUlages  or  cities 
farther  away.  In  many  Instances,  these  den- 
tists were  already  overburdened  with  a  heavy 
patlent-Ioad. 
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The  groundwork  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem was  laid  during  a  conversation  held  one 
day  between  Dr.  Francati  and  Jay  R.  Rob- 
inson, Jr..  Super\isor  of  the  Township  of 
Wolcott.  Dr.  Prancati  listened  to  the  needs 
of  the  area,  and  then  oilered  his  assistance. 

Following  a  series  of  meetings  with  Red 
Creek  residents,  there  was  organized  the  Red 
Creek  Area  Dental  and  Medical  Association. 
More  than  $1,000  was  pledged  in  a  fund  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  group,  and  a  new 
dental  office  was  secured  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Maurice  Mott.  The  funds  were 
used  to  equip  and  furnish  the  new  office. 

Dr.  Prancati  agreed  to  take  over  manage- 
ment of  the  office  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
and  to  advise  members  of  the  board  on  fu- 
ture operations.  Each  week.  Dr.  Francati  and 
his  staff  drove  from  Rochester  to  Red  Creek, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  to  supply  dental 
care  to  all.  This  was  especially  beneficial  to 
our  elderly  and  IncapaclUted  men  and 
women.  Two  local  residents  made  the  ar- 
rangemenu  for  the  appointments. 

During  this  year  of  service.  Dr.  Prancati 
endeavored  to  find  a  new  dentist  Just  out  of 
school  or  military  service  to  take  charge  of 
the  Red  Creek  Clinic.  Finally,  he  succeeded 
in  securing  Dr.  Jon  Valdlna  of  Auburn,  New 
York,  who  has  now  taken  charge  of  the 
clinic  on  two  days  each  week. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Prancati,  residents  of  Red 
Creek  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  dental 
ills.  We  feel  unanimously  that  special  rec- 
ognition be  given  to  Dr.  Francati  by  the  Mon- 
roe County  Dental  Society  and  by  the  Sev- 
enth District  Dental  Society. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
I  Jay  M.  Johnson,  Jr. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  Rochester. 
N.Y..  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  May  3, 
1970,  about  Dr.  Prancati: 

Village  Promotes  RECocNmoN  fob  Dentist's 

Service 

(By   Kathleen   Maticbek) 

Each  Saturday  for  14  months.  Dr.  Aldo  J. 
Prancati  of  Rochester,  and  his  staff  traveled 
104  miles  to  fix  teeth. 

The  residents  of  the  Wayne  County  vil- 
lage of  Red  Creek  were  without  a  dentist  for 
three  years  following  the  death  of  their  local 
dentist.  Pamilles  had  to  drive  many  miles  to 
neighboring  villages  and  cities  for  dental 
services. 

One  day  in  1968  Dr.  Prancati  visited  hU 
friend.  Jay  P.  Robinson  Jr.,  supervisor  of  the 
township  of  Wolcott.  He  learned  of  the  di- 
lemma and  offered  his  assistance. 

Now  that  Red  Creek  residents  have  their 
own  dentist  they  feel  Dr.  Prancati  deserves 
special  recognition  as  a  modern  "Good  Sa- 
maritan' for  coming  to  their  rescue.  They 
feel  special  recognition  should  be  given  to 
him  by  the  Monroe  County  Dental  Society 
and  by  the  Seventh  District  Dental  Society. 
They  also  wrote  to  Rep.  Frank  Horton,  R-36 
to  Include  thu  recognition  in  the  "Congres- 
sional Record." 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Nash,  president  of  the  Sev- 
enth District  Dental  Society,  said  Dr.  Pran- 
cati will  receive  special  recognition  at  the 
annual  meeting  September  29. 

How  does  a  "Good  Samaritan"  react  upon 
receiving  such  an  award? 

"I  feel  delighted  and  honored.  I'm  so  happy 
for  my  profession.  I  couldn't  believe  It.  I 
thought  the  thank-yous  of  the  Red  Creek 
residents  were  enough.  They're  so  sincere," 
Dr.  Prancati  said. 

Dr.  Prancati  Is  a  modest  man  and  forgot  to 
say  he  did  a  great  deal  of  dental  work  for 
free  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  much  less 
than  those  here. 

He  said  he  remembers  driving  home  after 
that  1968  meeting  with  Robinson  and  think- 
ing "these  people  need  help." 

After  he  offered  his  assistance.  Red  Creek 
residents  kept  the  ball  rolling.  They  orga- 
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nlzed  the  Red  Creek  Area  Dental  and  Medical 
Assn..  pledged  more  than  $12,000  to  equip 
the  new  office  and  donated  a  building  for  the 
office. 

"That's  an  example  of  a  community  that 
wanted  something  and  got  It.  I  agreed  to 
manage  the  office  for  a  year.  Last  August  I 
found  a  young  dentist,  Just  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, to  take  charge  of  the  clinic.  He.  too.  Is 
enjoying  a  happy  experience  at  Red  Creek 
two  days  a  week,"  Dr.  Prancati  said. 

The  "Good  Samaritan"  said  he  would  do 
It  all  over  again.  "Those  104  miles  weren't  for 
nothing.  I  did  what  I  had  to  do.  Just  hearing 
those  thank-you's  from  the  kids  and  the 
others  made  my  days  for  me,"  Dr.  Francati 
said. 


I  LOVE  AMERICA— TAXES  AND  ALL 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
receive  a  variety  of  letters  from  our  con- 
stituents every  day  expressing  a  cross 
section  of  opinion  about  the  matters  of 
Government  and  the  action  of  Congress. 
Because  this  letter  from  Mr.  Mark 
Gwinn,  of  Belen,  N.  Mex.,  so  well  de- 
scribes the  feelings  expressed  by  hun- 
dreds of  New  Mexico  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  recently,  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Belen,  N.  Mex.. 

May  22, 1970. 
Congressman  Ed  Foreman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  something  new 
for  me,  writing  to  my  Congressman.  I  have 
wanted  to  do  this  for  some  time  lor  more 
reasons  than  one. 

First  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  back  my 
President  to  the  utmost  on  his  Cambodia 
attacks  and  feel  that  this  should  of  been 
done  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  no  use  for 
any  man  who  would  vote  to  cut  off  the 
money  and  help  our  boys  need  over  there.  I 
feel  the  same  as  many  other  people  that 
these  near  sighted  men  are  doing  Just  what 
the  Communist  Party  want  them  to  do.  In 
so  many  words  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  an 
American.  I  love  It,  taxes  and  all. 

The  second  thing  is  the  Campus  uprisings 
that  are  taking  place  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  for  one  feel  that  we  have  coddled 
and  handled  these  students  with  kid  gloves 
long  enough.  It  is  time  to  strictly  enforce 
the  rules.  I  believe  this  Is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  get  our  country  back  on  an 
even  plane.  I.  for  one,  send  my  Son  to  Col- 
lege to  learn  and  not  to  try  and  teach  the 
College  professors.  Lord  only  knows  some  of 
the  professors  who  belong  to  the  SDS  and 
such  other  Communist  Inspired  Organiza- 
tions needs  someone  to  get  them  straightened 
out.  Why  a  country  like  ours  lets  such  Or- 
ganizations exist  Is  beyond  me.  We  sure 
don't  need  professors  who  make  no  bones 
about  It,  that  they  belong  to  the  Communist 
Party  to  teach  our  children. 

I  know  you  receive  many  letters  such  as 
this  one.  I  only  hope  you  read  It  because 
even  though  I  am  a  registered  Democrat,  my 
wife  and  I  feel  that  you  are  the  only  hope 
in  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  Great  State  of 
New  Mexico.  Just  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Keep  your  news  report  coming  as  we  enjoy 
them,  every  word. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  P.  Gwinn. 
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W.  LLOYD  WARNER,  PIONEER  IN 
SOCIAL  CLASS  STUDY 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  giants  of  American  social 
science. 

The  idea  that  there  are  well  defined 
social  classes  in  America  and  that  one's 
birth  into  one  or  another  of  them  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  way  one  lives  and 
thinks  is  commonplace  today  among 
educated  people.  That  this  is  so,  is  in 
large  part  a  testimony  to  the  body  of 
work  Mr.  Warner  leaves  with  us,  which 
has  had  influence  far  beyond  a  limited 
circle  of  scientific  colleagues. 

Mr.  Warner  held  America  to  a  high 
standard.  He  believed  in  equality  and 
democracy  and  in  the  humane  principles 
of  the  American  tradition.  He  spent  much 
of  his  career  measuring  the  gap  between 
our  principles  and  our  performance,  in 
the  belief  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  is 
the  foundation  of  reform. 

I  commend  to  readers  of  the  Record 
an  article  about  Mr.  Warner  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  25: 
W.  Llotd  Warner,  Pioneer  in  Social  Class 
Studt 

Chicago,  May  24. — Sociologist  W.  Lloyd 
Warner,  who  pioneered  in  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican social  classes  in  a  series  of  works  called 
"Yankee  City,"  died  Saturday.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Warner  developed  tlie  theory  that 
American  society  was  divided  Into  five  major 
classes  and  a  method  of  measuring  into 
which  an  Individual  fit. 

Later,  In  studies  of  American  business  lead- 
ers, he  concluded  that  maladjusted  children, 
who  had  enmity  for  their  fathers,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  successful  In  business. 

Originally,  an  anthropologist,  Mr.  Warner 
decided  that  the  methods  anthropwlogy  uses 
to  analyze  prellterate  societies  could  also  be 
used  In  complex  societies. 

Since  anthropology  dealt  with  small  units 
of  society,  Mr.  Warner,  in  collaboration  with 
others,  began  his  work  on  social  class  theory 
in  the  small  town  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  He 
referred  to  the  town  as  "Yankee  City"  in  a 
series  of  monographs  still  debated  among  so- 
ciologists and  assigned  In  many  college  so- 
ciology courses. 

He  authored  or  co-authored  the  "Yankee 
City  Series,"  "Social  Class  In  America," 
"American  Life,  Dream  and  Reality,"  "Big 
Business  Leaders  In  America,"  "Occupational 
Mobility  In  American  Business  and  Indus- 
try," "The  Living  and  the  Dead,"  "Industrial 
Man,"  "The  Corporation  In  the  Elmergent 
American  Society,"  and  "The  American  Fed- 
eral Executive." 

An  associate  professor  and  then  professor 
of  anthropology  and  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  from  1935  to  1959.  Mr. 
Warner  was  a  professor  of  social  research  at 
Michigan  State  University  In  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Passavant 
Hospital  here. 

Bom  In  Redlands,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  26,  1898, 
Mr.  Warner  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  after  serving  as  a  private  in 
the  infantry  during  World  War  I. 

Having  majored  In  anthropology,  he  be- 
gan field  research  on  Australian  aborigines 
in  1926  under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  fol- 
lowshlp.  He  made  a  second  expedition  for 
the  Australian  National  Research  Council 
from  1927  to  1929. 
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He  portrayed  the  Mumgln  society  in  his 
book.  "A  Black  Civilization:  A  Social  Study 
of  an  Australian  Tribe."  using  approaches  of 
different  schools  of  anthropology. 

Mr.  Warner  taught  at  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cUffe  College  from  1929  to  1935  while  taking 
graduate  courses  at  Harvard.  He  also  taught 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

In  this  period  he  began  his  research  on  the 
social  life  of  communities  In  New  England, 
the  South  and  the  Middle  West,  stressing  ra- 
cial relations,  class  structure  and  symbolic 
behavior.  His  studies,  reported  In  20  publi- 
cations, gave  rise  to  a  large  program  of  con- 
crete research  on  American  life. 

He  defined  three  main  social  classes — 
lower,  middle  and  upper — with  two  divisions, 
upper  and  lower,  for  each.  He  presented  his 
findings  not  only  in  the  Yankee  City  series 
but  also  in  "Democracy  In  Jonesvllle:  A  Study 
In  Quality  and  Inequality,"  with  associates 
published  In  1949  and  "A  Social  Class  in 
America:  A  Manual  of  Procedures  for  the 
Measure  of  Social  Status." 

With  his  wife,  the  former  Mildred  Hall, 
he  wrote  "What  You  Should  Know  About 
Social  Class"  In  1953. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Mildred,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 
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MILITARY  AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 


LOUIS  P.  BERGNA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  leading  citizens  of  Santa 
Clara  Coimty  today  are  honoring  one  of 
the  coimty's  most  faithful  and  widely  re- 
spected public  servants,  District  Attorney 
Louis  P.  Bergna. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  career 
as  district  attorney  the  past  14  years,  Mr. 
Bergna  has  extended  his  participation 
in  public  service  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  his  office. 

His  activities  in  the  community,  past 
and  present,  include:  President  of  the 
Eagle  Scout  Association,  member  and 
past  president  of  the  North  San  Jose 
Lion's  Club,  member  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  honorary 
director  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
member  of  the  Social  Planning  Council, 
past  chairman  of  the  Government  Divi- 
sion Blood  Donor  Committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Campfire  Girls, 
Hanna  Boys  Center,  and  Santa  Clara 
County  United  Fund. 

In  his  professional  capacity,  he  holds 
several  important  posts  on  the  State 
level,  including  membership  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
chairmanship  of  the  council's  task  forces 
on  pornography  and  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  membership  on  the  Governor's 
advisory  committee  on  welfare  problems 
and  the  attorney  general  advisory  com- 
mittees on  pornography  and  police-com- 
munity relations. 

A  native  of  San  Francisco,  raised  in 
San  Jose,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  Bergna  has 
made  a  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  his  community  and  State. 
I  want  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to  the 
accolade  he  so  justly  deserves. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
16  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald  contains 
an  important  editorial  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress— the  subject  of  U.S.  mihtary  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America. 

The  editorial,  which  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record,  suggests  that  this  is  one 
area  of  our  foreign  policy  undertaking 
in  which  savings  can  and  should  be 
made. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  course  of  lengthy 
hearings  reviewing  U.S.  policy  toward 
Latin  America,  I  made  a  similar  sugges- 
tion, calling  particular  attention  to  the 
disparity  between  the  size  of  our  diplo- 
matic establishments  and  the  size  of  the 
various  U.S.  military  groups  on  the  South 
American  Continent. 

On  May  7,  1969,  in  a  hearing  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  the  issues  raised  by  that  disparity 
were  discussed  at  some  length  and  our 
subcommittee  received  assurance  from 
the  executive  branch  that  steps  were  be- 
ing taken  to  reduce  the  personnel 
strengths  of  U.S.  military  groups  in  Latin 
America. 

Our  subcommittee  was  very  pleased 
that  a  special  study  mission  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  headed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Clement  J.  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject during  its  recent  visit  to  Latin 
America. 

In  a  report  issued  after  that  visit.  Con- 
gressman Zablocki,  together  with  two 
other  colleagues  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Congressman  James  G. 
PVlton  of  Pennsylvania  and  Congress- 
man Paul  Pindley  of  Illinois,  developed 
some  further  facts  regarding  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Latin  America  and 
pointed  to  areas  in  which  reductions  are 
warranted.  In  so  doing,  the  Zablocki- 
Fulton-Findley  study  mission  has  made  a 
very  positive  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  achievement  of  our  mutual  objec- 
tives. 

The  Miami  Herald  editorial  reviews 
this  whole  matter  and  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  placing  the  editorial 
In  the  Record,  I  want  to  note  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
is  continuing  its  inquiries  into  the  subject 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  and  sales  to 
Latin  America.  We  have  had  some  very 
resent  hearings  on  this  subject  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  release  the 
transcript  of  those  hearings  in  the  near 
future. 

The  editorial  of  the  Miami  Herald 
follows: 

"An>"  That  Can  Be  Cut  To  Help  Latins 
AND  Untted  States 
There  will  be  nothing  magical  about  the 
U.S.  decision  to  halve  the  size  of  its  military 
missions  In  Latin  America,  but  it  shoiUd 
help. 
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The  excuse  for  the  missions  was  hemi- 
spheric defense.  They  grew  to  their  present 
oversize  In  the  years  preceding  and  during 
World  War  II.  when  Nazis  and  Fascists  were 
the  threat,  and  In  the  post-war  years  when 
the  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union  hit  Its 
stride.  Continued  Communist  attempts  at 
penetration.  In  jjarilcular  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lution, kept  them  there. 

However,  as  the  threats  changed,  so  did 
the  nature  of  the  services  the  U.S  military 
missions  could  offer.  The  outside  danger 
changed  to  guerrilla  threats  and  that  now 
to  the  challenges  of  urban  terrorism.  The 
latter  present  dilemmas  that  go  beyond  the 
reach  of  orthodox  military  men  and  Into  the 
realm  of  politics,  so  there  is  good  and  prac- 
tical reason  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  mis- 
sions. Better  answers  are  needed. 

Not  all  that  these  missions  offered  was 
beneficial.  Counterlnsurgency  and  civic  ac- 
tion programs  put  the  military  in  areas  out- 
side their  traditional  bailiwick.  Training  at 
U  S  bases  for  Latin  American  military  offi- 
cers included  schooling  in  U.S.  attitudes  as 
well  as  techniques.  Some  of  the  officers  went 
home  with  new  ideas  and  became  frustrated 
with  their  military  and  political  structures 
In  at  least  two  countries.  Guatemala  and 
Panama,  some  of  these  officers  rebelled 
against  their  governments. 

As  the  military  problem  changed  from  out- 
side threat  to  Internal  subversion,  the  ques- 
tion frequently  and  appropriately  was  raised 
as  to  what  purp>06e  there  was  in  most  Latin 
nations  for  large  military  establishments. 
During  the  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  answer  to  that  became  apparent  with 
the  military  overthrow  of  17  governments. 

In  short,  the  heightened  military  presence 
and  modern  ideas  of  what  the  military  role 
In  Latin  America  should  be.  projected  the 
officers  Into  politics  and  there  they  have 
stayed.  As  a  consequence,  repreeentatlve  de- 
mocracy has  suffered. 

A  three-man  congressional  delegation — 
made  up  of  Clement  Zablocki  iD..  Wise), 
James  G  Fulton  iR  .  Pa.)  and  Paul  Plndley 
(R.,  111.) — reported  this  year,  for  example, 
an  interesting  fact  about  the  disturbing 
military  revolution  in  Peru  Some  4.500  Peru- 
vian military  officers  have  received  U.S.  mili- 
tary training.  These  included  10  of  the  12  mil- 
itary officers  who  formed  the  ruling  Junta 
which  became  the  cabinet. 

In  Brazil,  whose  present  government  had 
military  birth  and  has  been  under  Are  inter- 
nationally for  repression,  U.S.  military  aid 
since  1950  has  amoimted  to  $221  million. 

The  congressional  team  reported  that  U.S 
and  Latin  military  establishments  have  be- 
come so  intertwined  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them. 

This  entanglement  has  obvious  political 
disadvantages,  particularly  In  the  national- 
istic mood  that  dominates  Latin  America, 
and  adds  slgniflcantly  to  the  compelling  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  should  reduce 
its  military  presence  in  Latin  America. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  17812  which  will 
substantially  change  the  direction  of  our 
international  trade  policy.  For  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  last  decade,  we  have,  as  a 
Nation,  supported  a  trade  policy  which 
assumes  that  the  Nation  profits  from 
free  trade.  We  have  not  taken  a  hard 
look  at  this  proposition  and  consequently, 
many  leaders  in  the  Government  and  in 
industry  have  not  realized  that  free  trade 
benefits  those  industries  which  export  at 
the  expense  of  those  industries  which 
bear  the  competitive  burden  from  foreign 
industries  which  import  their  goods  to 
this  Nation. 

And  increasingly,  the  industries  which 
import  their  goods  to  this  Nation  com- 
pete with  industries  in  areas  where  there 
is  too  much  unemployment,  and  too  few 
economic  alternatives.  Yet.  we  have  pur- 
sued this  pohcy  as  we  have  pursued  alto- 
gether too  many  other  policies,  without 
considering  its  full  implications. 

Today,  in  West  Virginia,  electronics, 
steel,  flat  glass  and  glassware,  textiles, 
footwear,  and  certain  chemicals  are 
among  the  products  which  have  borne 
the  burden  of  America's  free- trade  policy. 
More  than  40  percent  of  the  counties  in 
West  Virginia  have  in  excess  of*  percent 
unemployment,  and  with  the  Nation's 
current  economic  crisis,  that  figure  will 
most  certainly  climb.  In  the  past  10  years, 
we  have  created  several  agencies  to  war 
on  poverty  and  imemployment  and  back- 
wardness. We  have  singled  out  much  of 
Appalachia  for  this  aid  in  the  hope  that 
it  could  rejoin  America's  mainstream 
economy. 

However,  the  Nation's  trade  policies 
have  dramatically  reversed  these  efforts 
in  many  areas  of  West  Virginia  and  Ap- 
lachia  by  mdercutting  the  economic  base 
it  sought  through  other  programs  to 
build  and  to  stabilize. 

Consequently,  I  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement by  Chairman  Mills  that 
hearings  on  trade  would  take  place  dur- 
ing this  session. 

In  addition,  Congressman  Mills  has 
introduced  legislation  which  will  serve 
to  curb  imports  in  the  textile  and  foot- 
wear industries.  It  is  highly  important 
that  these  two  industries  be  granted  re- 
lief from  the  present  burden  they  bear. 
But  it  is  crucial  to  our  entire  policy  to 
deal  with  all  industries  that  are  seriously 
affected  by  our  present  trade  policy.  Steel 
and  flat  glass  and  glassware  and  elec- 
tronics and  certain  chemicals  are  suffer- 
ing no  less  than  footwear  and  textiles, 
and  we  would  fatally  injure  these  indus- 
tries and  the  areas  of  the  country  they 
support  if  we  were  to  legislate  only  for 
footwear  and  textiles,  while  leaving  the 
other  industries  in  their  present  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  consider  the 
problems  of  all  the  industries  which  have 
been  hurt  by  excessive  imports,  not  just 
two  of  them.  If  we  legislate  only  for  tex- 
tiles and  footwear,  the  remaining  indus- 
tries win  lose  these  two  industrial  allies, 


and  with  them,  the  real  political  power 
to  force  change  in  our  present  policies. 
It  would  be  bad  national  policy  and  legis- 
lative immorality  to  allow  this.  If  we  get 
textile  and  footwear  legislation,  we  will 
not  get  a  broad  policy  that  covers  all  the 
affected  industries  and  the  impetus  to 
achieve  this  legislation  will  falter  imtil 
it  is  too  late  for  some  industries. 

If  we  legislate  only  for  textile  and 
footwear  we  will  destroy  industries  vital 
to  this  country.  We  will  foolishly  depart 
from  a  longstanding  policy  to  be  tech- 
nically competent  in  every  vital  industry, 
and  in  the  process,  it  would  consign  many 
areas  of  the  country  to  the  status  of 
economic  backwaters. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen,  and 
I  would  hope  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  join  me  in  urging  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  enact  compre- 
hensive, not  piecemeal,  legislation  as  our 
Nation's  international  trade  policy. 


FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION— A 
DECADE  OF  CHANGE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
Law  Day,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  the 
Montgomery  County  Bar  Association  in 
hearing  an  address  by  Judge  Edward  S. 
Northrop  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Maryland.  My  great  respect  for  Judge 
Northrop  dates  from  our  days  as  col- 
leagues in  the  Maryland  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  chose  as  his  topic  "Freedom  of 
Expression — a  Decade  of  Change,"  and 
presented  a  thought-provoking  review  of 
developments  in  the  law  governing  ob- 
scenity and  campus  unrest.  As  layman,  I 
came  away  impressed  by  the  challenges 
these  issues  present  to  a  conscientious 
trial  judge.  He  must  make  his  way 
through  a  maze  of  judicial  decisions  pur- 
porting to  define  obscenity,  and  make  the 
boundaries  between  legitimate  student 
protest  and  conduct,  whether  violent  or 
nonviolent,  that  frustrates  the  purposes 
of  a  university  and  denies  others  their 
rights.  The  line  between  liberty  and  li- 
cense is  drawn  not  simply  by  our  laws 
but  by  our  courts.  Both  need  our  dedi- 
cated support  to  sustain  the  rule  of  law. 

I  commend  Judge  Northrop's  excellent 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Freedom  of  Expression — A  Decade  of 
Change 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  pertinent  part,  states 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing the  freeedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press.  .  .  ." 

We  have  seen  in  recent  times  a  great  deal 
of  Judicial  activity  In  this  area,  only  part 
of  which  has  served  to  clarify  the  troubling 
legal  questions  which  have  been  presented. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  topical  areas  In  which 
these  Issues  have  been  presented  are  ob- 
scenity and  campus  unrest. 

Obscenity,  while  more  or  less  Interesting 
to  look  at,  depending  on  your  point  of  view, 
presents  some  very  perplexing  constitutional 
problems.  Basically,  It  poses  the  question  of 
exactly  how  far  the  freedom  of  ejcpresslon 
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guaranteed  In  the  first  amendment,  and  as 
applied  to  the  states  through  the  fourteenth, 
extends.  The  words  of  the  first  amendment, 
while  seemingly  absolute  on  their  face,  were 
apparently  never  intended,  even  by  their 
authors,  to  protect  all  utterances.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1792,  when  10  of  the  14  states  had 
ratified  the  Constitution,  thirteen  of  them 
provided  for  the  prosecution  of  libel,  and  all 
of  them  made  either  blasphemy  or  profanity, 
or  both,  statutory  crimes.  The  first  obscenity 
law  as  such  was  passed  in  1712  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  which  made  It  criminal 
to  publish  "any  fiithy.  obscene  or  profane 
song.  .  .  '  While  the  existence  of  these 
statutes  is  certainly  not  conclusive  of  their 
constitutionality,  it  is  Indicative  of  the  In- 
tention of  the  drafters  of  the  first  amend- 
ment as  to  that  provision's  reach.  Only  re- 
cently, in  Roth  V.  United  States,  354  US.  476 
(1957)  the  Supreme  Court  squarely  held  that 
"obscenity  is  not  within  the  area  of  consti- 
tutionally protected  speech  or  press."  This 
holding  was  based  essentially  on  the  finding 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  historically  the 
first  amendment  was  not  designed  to  protect 
obscenity,  as  it  was  utterly  without  redeem- 
ing social  Importance.  Having  concluded  this, 
the  real  problem  of  defining  obscenity  re- 
mained. Essentially,  this  still  remains  the 
primary  field  of  battle.  In  the  Roth  case  the 
Court  enunciated  the  following  test: 

"Whether  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as 
a  whole,  appeals  to  prurient  interest." 

The  Court,  in  subsequent  decisions,  elab- 
orated on  this  definition,  and  refined  it  un- 
til, in  Afemotrs  v.  Massachusetts,  383  U.S. 
413  (1966)  it  read  as  follows: 

|T]hree  elements  must  coalesce:  It  must 
be  established  that  (a)  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
a  prurient  Interest  In  sex;  (b)  the  material 
Is  patently  offensive  because  It  affronts  con- 
temporary community  standards  relating  to 
the  description  or  representation  of  sexual 
matters;  and  (c)  the  material  Is  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value. 

One  would  think,  having  stated  what  ap- 
I>ears  to  be  a  clear  definition  of  obscenity, 
that  no  more  problems  would  be  presented. 
Not  so.  What  appears  to  be  a  clear  holding 
In  these  cases  Is  clouded  by  the  fact  that  In 
Roth  the  Court  Issued  four  separate  opin- 
ions, and  In  Memoirs  there  were  five  sepa- 
rate opinions,  with  an  additional  two  Jus- 
tices issuing  their  concurrence  based  on 
their  opinions  in  a  companion  case.  In  fact, 
the  "opinion  of  the  Court"  represented  only 
the  opinion  of  three  of  the  nine  Justices! 
By  Itself  this  wotild  be  a  trial  court's  night- 
mare, even  If  It  were  not  further  compli- 
cated by  the  companion  case  of  Gimburg  v. 
United  States,  383  U.S.  463  (1966).  In  that 
case  the  Supreme  Court,  In  four  separate 
opinions,  affirmed  convictions  based  on  vio- 
lations of  the  federal  obscenity  statute  for 
mailing  three  publications.  While  purport- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  three-fold  test  enunci- 
ated in  Memoirs,  the  Court  In  fact  acknowl- 
edged that  the  publications  In  question  were 
not  utterly  without  redeeming  social  merit, 
but  affirmed  the  convictions  anyway.  The 
Court,  in  accomplishing  this  seemingly  In- 
consistent result,  did  so  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional element  to  the  test,  without  spe- 
cifically saying  that  this  was  what  they  were 
doing.  They  tulded  the  element  of  the  set- 
ting m  which  the  publications  were  pre- 
sented. In  other  words,  where  the  publica- 
tions themselves,  from  their  four  corners, 
are  not  sufficiently  obscene  to  meet  the  legal 
definition,  a  court  may  now  look  to  the 
manner  In  which  they  were  presented  to 
push  them  over  the  line.  I  might  note,  par- 
enthetically, that  some  of  the  evidence  used 
to  establish  this  setting  was  the  fact  that 
the  publishers  of  these  Items  had  sought, 
and  been  denied,  mailing  privileges  from  the 
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postmasters   of  Intercourse   and  Blue  Ball, 
Pennsylvania ! 

These  three  cases,  which  ostensibly  repre- 
sent the  guiding  light  in  the  area  of  ob- 
scenity, are  hardly  the  paragon  of  clarity. 
They  contain  in  effect  fifteen  separate  opin- 
ions, and  their  holdings  are.  being  chari- 
table, somewhat  ambiguous.  In  fact,  in  the 
ten  years  prior  to  1968  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  thirteen  decisions 
In  which  there  were  fifty-five  separate  opin- 
ions. Nevertheless,  perceiving  the  true  light, 
our  court,  en  banc,  held,  In  United  States  v. 
4,400  Copies  of  Magazines,  276  F.  Supp.  902 
(D.  Md.  1967),  In  reliance  on  Gimburg,  that 
magazines  which  may  have  met  the  three- 
fold test  of  Roth,  but  were  nevertheless  not 
shown  to  have  been  distributed  in  an  Im- 
proper manner,  were  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment.  Our  holding 
met  with  mixed  reviews.  A  New  York  three- 
Judge  panel,  as  a  prelude  to  a  discussion — 
and  rejection — of  our  holding  said: 

"It  bears  mention,  however,  that  plaintiffs 
are  not  alone  In  their  contrary  thinking." 

In  Karalexis  v.  Byrne,  306  F.  Supp.  1363  (D. 
Mass.  1969),  however,  a  three-Judge  panel  In 
Massachusetts  held  that  without  evidence  of 
pandering,  adm.ission  of  rninors,  or  forced 
display  to  an  unwilling  public,  essentially 
the  same  standards  we  mentioned,  motion 
picture  theatres  would  be  allowed  to  display 
what  might  otherwise  be  obscene  movies  to 
willing  adult  patrons.  The  court  granted  an 
Injunction  against  police  conduct  to  the  con- 
trary, but  that  Injunction,  Interestingly 
enough,  was  stayed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pending  appeal.  This  holding  was  based.  In 
part  at  least,  on  the  controversial,  and  ap- 
parently little-understood  case  of  Stanley  v. 
Georgia,  394  U.S.  557  (1969).  In  that  case, 
simply  stated,  the  Covirt  declared  that  a 
state,  and  presumably  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well,  cannot  constitutionally  pun- 
ish mere  private  possession  of  obscene  mate- 
rial. In  reaching  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  stating  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  distinguished  between  public  distribu- 
tion and  private  possession  on  the  grounds 
that  public  dissemination  may  lead  to  In- 
trusion on  the  sensibilities  of  the  general 
public,  or  that  it  might  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  minors — precisely  the  grounds  expressed 
In  our  case  and  In  Karalexis.  He  further  ob- 
served that  the  first  amendment  protects  the 
right  to  receive  Information  and  ideas.  At 
the  end  of  the  opinion,  however,  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  added  that  the  holdings  of  Roth 
and  its  progeny  were  not  impaired  by  this 
decision.  I  am  sure  he  meant  what  he  said, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  the  two  can  really  be 
read  consistently.  Stanley  raises  several 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by  a  read- 
ing of  the  prior  obscenity  cases.  First,  If  a 
man  has  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  possess  material,  has  he  no  similar  right 
to  obtain  It?  Furthermore,  it  would  seem 
most  Inegalltarlan  to  allow  a  'rich  Stanley" 
to  travel  abroad  to  obtain  this  material,  but 
forbid  a  "poor  Stanley"  to  obtain  them  at 
home. 

By  the  way,  the  interpretation  of  Stanley 
In  Karalexis  is  not  peculiar  to  that  one  three- 
Judge  court  in  Massachusetts.  In  a  slmllEir 
case,  involving  the  federal  Importatlon-of- 
obscene-matter  statute,  a  California  three- 
Judge  panel  declared  that  statute  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

This  Is  not  the  only  area  of  controversy 
with  respect  to  obscenity.  Because  of  the 
potential  Infringement  on  first  amendment 
rights,  it  appears  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires an  ajdversary  hearing  prior  to  the 
seizure  of  allegedly  obscene  material.  When 
I  say  an  adversary  hearing,  I  mean  a  hear- 
ing at  which  the  obscenity  of  the  material  Is 
determined.  As  of  the  middle  of  February, 
there  had  been  over  fifty  decisions  by  federal 
courts  alone  relating  to  this  question.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  for  omitting  the  clta- 
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tlons.  Primary  reliance  in  this  argument  Is 
placed  on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
A  Quantity  of  Books  v.  Kansas,  378  U.S.  205 
(1964)  which  appears  to  have  held  that  such 
a  hearing  is  a  constitutional  prerequisite  to 
seizure  and/or  suppression  of  allegedly  ob- 
scene material.  Going  even  further,  there  Is 
the  additional  argument  that  an  adversary 
hearing  is  constitutionally  required  before 
arrest  on  charges  of  violation  of  obscenity 
laws,  and  I  might  add  that  this  argument  is 
not  totally  without  judicial  adherents,  in- 
cluding Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  in  Mor- 
rison (t  Peachtree  Netcs  Co.  v.  Wilson,  a 
three- Judge  decision  from  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida. 

In  short,  the  area  of  obscenity  presents  to 
the  trial  Judge,  and  to  potential  offrnders,  a 
very  foggy  picture.  If  not  a  dirty  one.  There 
Is  a  strong  argument  In  favor  of  determining 
whether  material  is  entitled  to  constitutional 
protection  based  on  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
tribution alone.  The  Interest  In  maintaining 
a  decent  society  could  well  be  protected  by 
legislation  which  prohibits  pandering,  sale  to 
minors,  and  expK>sure  to  an  unwilling  public. 
Whether  the  Constitution  allows  the  state 
to  go  further  still  has  not  been  resolved  to 
anyones  satisfaction  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  Is  certainly  up  to  them  to  do  this,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Karalexis  appeal  will 
shed  some  light  on  a  very  confused  situation. 

The  effect  of  the  various  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  fiow  of  pornography  Is  al- 
most Instantaneous  for  tons  of  more  graphic 
material  poured  into  the  Port  of  Baltimore 
Just  as  soon  as  one  decision  ruling  certain 
magazines  obscene,  affirmed  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  was  reversed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

And  already  around  the  country  so-called 
unobtrusive  "adult  book"  stores  are  spring- 
ing up. 

Some  prosecutors  seem  to  feel  that  perhaps 
the  fight  for  a  "decent  society"  Is  all  but  over, 
and  besides,  they  say,  It  diverted  their  atten- 
tlon,  their  moral  drive,  from  the  more  com- 
pelling fight  against  crime. 

And  there  Is  great  debate  as  to  the  effect 
of  exp>osure  to  pornography  as  we  all  know. 

Pornographic  protagonists  point  to  the 
flagging,  at  least  Internal  interest  In  this 
area  In  the  Scandinavian  countries.  While 
those  opposed  cite  various  civilizations'  fall 
from  Sodom  and  Oomorrab,  Pompxeli,  to  Ger- 
many's Hitler  as  attributed  to  obscenity. 

You  take  your  choice — but  you  have  seen 
In  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time  a  full 
blown  first  amendment  right  developed  by 
court  decree. 

The  other  area  of  great,  although  ad- 
mittedly less  titillating  concern,  is  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Increasing  level  of  violence 
and  general  unrest  on  college  campuses.  To 
put  this  In  proper  context,  perhaps  it  should 
be  obsened  that  this  type  of  conduct  has 
been  going  on  throughout  the  world  for 
many  years,  and  only  recently  has  It  come 
to  American  campuses.  This  of  course,  does 
not  help  us  to  deal  with  the  problem,  nor 
is  It  Intended  as  a  Justification.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  what  were  once  the  cloistered,  and 
quiet  halls  of  academla,  are  now  teeming 
microcosms  of  revolutionary  tensions.  With- 
out intimating  any  views  of  my  own  on  si>e- 
clflc  issues,  it  Is  clear  that  in  many  instances 
this  activity  refiects  Intense  concern  with 
legitimate  problems  confronting  society.  In 
a  free  society.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  young 
citizens,  and  future  leaders  be  concerned  with 
problems  of  peace,  equal  rights,  individual 
freedom  and  pollution  of  the  environment. 
What  is  not  appropriate  Is  the  use  of  violence 
and  coercive  tactics  to  accomplish  legitimate 
goals.  What  is  even  more  disturbing  Is  the 
use  of  the  campus  as  a  vehicle  for  small 
bands  of  disaffected  to  destroy  the  society  al- 
together. Thus,  the  law  must  tread  that  deli- 
cate tightrope  which  secures  to  all  the  right 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  estab- 
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llshed  order,  and  which  further  guarantees 
to  everyone  access  to  non-violent  channels 
of  change,  but  which  allows  the  society  to 
protect  itself  and  Its  members  against  vio- 
lence. This  may  be  easily  staled,  but  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  maintain  in  practice. 

Traditional  notions  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  as  private  enclaves  with  the  power 
to  regulate  internal  affairs  freely  have  in  re- 
cent Umes  undergone  significant  change. 
What  we  must  cope  with  Is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  interest  on  the  part  of  school  of- 
ficials in  maintaining  an  orderly  InsUtutlon. 
one  which  is  conducive  to  the  learning  proc- 
ess and  the  recognlUon  on  the  other  hand 
th.u  students  do  not  relinquish  their  con- 
sUtutional  rights  at  the  campus  gate.  This 
Ls  not.  of  course,  to  characterize  the  admin- 
istrators as  individuals  devoted  to  suppres- 
sion of  the  rights  of  their  students.  Rather. 
it  reflects  the  undeniable  fact  that  In  many 
circumstances,  the  exercise  of  otherwise  legit- 
imate constitutional  rights  can  conflict  with 
the  equally  legitimate  objectives  of  school 
administrators. 

RecogiuUon  of  rights  of  college  students  is 
a  relauvely  recent  Innovation.  For  many 
years  it  was  consistenUy  held  that  attend- 
ance at  state  institutions  was  a  privilege, 
and  one  which  could,  even  If  tacitly,  be  con- 
ditioned upon  a  waiver  of  traditional  due- 
process  safeguards.  In  1961.  however,  in  Dis- 
on  f.  Alabama  State  Board  of  Educatton,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  a 
student  could  not  properly  be  expelled  with- 
out some  notice  of  his  hearing  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  This  case  did  not  abandon 
the  nght-prlvilege  distinction,  but  rather  It 
held  that  even  If  attendance  at  state  uni- 
versities was  a  privilege,  it  could  not  prop- 
erlv  be  conditioned  on  the  renunciation  of 
such  important  rights  absent  a  showing  of 
any  substantial  justification,  such  as  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  public. 

The  importation  of  the  Constitution  onto 
the  campus  has  signaled  the  recognlUon  of 
many  prevlouslr  unrecognized  rights  of  stu- 
dents. Consistent  with  the  theme  of  my  ear- 
lier remarks,  however.  I  wish  to  devote  my- 
self primarily  to  the  emergence  of  the  rights 
of  expression,  which  really  are  at  the  heart 
of  most  of  the  publicity  and  turmoU  sur- 
rounding colleges  these  days. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  students  of  public 
universities  are  entitled  to  the  protections 
of  the  full  first  amendment— not  a  watered- 
down  version.  But,  as  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Tinker  v  Des  Moines  Independent  Commu- 
nity school  System.  393  U.S.  503  (1969) 
pointed  out.  these  rights  must  be  applied 
•in  light  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  school  environment." 

The  reach  of  the  first  amendment  in  school 
situations,  and  the  Impact  of  the  •■special 
characteristics-  mentioned  in  Tinker  must 
be  observed  in  the  context  of  the  non-aca- 
demic scope  of  that  amendment.  As  I  hope 
I  made  somewhat  clear,  this  Is  a  difficult 
task  to  perfi-rm.  Perhaps  the  simplest  theory 
to  suggest,  ar.d  one  which  is  amply  supported 
by  language  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  is 
that  the  crucial  distinction  in  this  area 
is  between  expression  and  action.  While  reg- 
ulation by  the  state  of  action  may  take  any 
one  of  a  number  of  forms,  and  is  not  pro- 
tected bv  the  Qrit  amendment,  the  scope  of 
regulation  of  expression  Is.  of  course,  per- 
missible only  in  the  form  of  reasonable  and 
non-discriminatory  restrictions  as  to  time, 
place,  and  probably  manner.  Of  course,  the 
difficulty  with  this  analysis  is  found  in  the 
middle  area,  where  speech,  or  expression, 
and  action  tend  to  merge.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
hope  to  demonstrate,  this  proposition  is  es- 
sentially a  workable  one. 

The  classic  type  of  situation,  where  these 
considerations  are  placed  most  sharply  in 
focus,  is  the  demonstration — the  trademark 
of  the  modern  university.  On  one  band.  It  Is 
qviite  clear  that  a  demonstration  is  not  pro- 
tected  activity    if    It    Involves   violence.   In 
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Marzette  v.  McPhee.  294  F.  Supp.  562  (W.D. 
Wise.  1968) ,  the  court  not  only  approved,  but 
virtually  required  the  University  to  Impose 
severe  sanctions  on  students  who  broke  into 
the  presidents  office,  holding  him  prisoner 
and  threatening  him,  and  who  destroyed 
substantial  amounts  of  property.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  violence  per  se  is  not  necessary 
to  a  finding  that  a  student  has.  in  effect, 
forfeited  his  constitutional  protection.  Cer- 
tain nonviolent  action,  such  as  blocking  en- 
trances to  university  buildings  or  occupation 
of  them,  has  been  consistently  held  to  be 
without  the  sphere  of  first-amendment  pro- 
tection. On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally 
clear,  that  a  university  may  not  prohibit 
peaceful  demonstrations  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances merely  because  the  administra- 
tors do  not  approve  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
demonstrators. 

A  similar  proposition  is  true  with  respect  to 
Speakers  from  outside  the  campus  commu- 
nity. In  fact,  the  reported  decisions  have  held 
that  a  speaker  may  not  be  refused  permission 
to  speak  on  campus  because  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  because  he  Is  under  Indict- 
ment for  murder,  because  he  urges  or  advo- 
cates violation  of  the  laws,  or  because  he  Is 
an  admitted  member  ot  the  Communist 
party.  Further,  a  forum  cannot  constitution- 
ally be  denied  to  groups  seeking  overthrow 
of  the  government  by  force  of  violence.  A 
very  recent  case,  decided  by  a  district  judge 
In  Wisconsin,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  force  the 
publishers  of  a  school  newspaper  to  accept 
certain  "political  advertisements"  In  the  face 
of  their  regulation  which,  non-dlscrlmina- 
torily,  did  not  allow  such  advertising.  Judge 
Doyle.  In  Lee  v.  Board  of  Regents,  306  F. 
Supp.  1097  (W.D.WISC.  1969).  held  that  such 
a  regtUatlon  constituted  an  impermissible 
form  of  censorship. 

I  could  list  many  more  examples  of  this 
distinction,  but  I  don't  think  that  would 
really  serve  to  illustrate  further  my  point. 
What  Is  central  to  bear  In  mind  Is  that  ex- 
pression, however  distasteful,  carried  out  un- 
der proper  circumstances,  is  protected;  when 
It  becomes  action,  the  university  may  legiti- 
mately act  to  regulate  It.  I  commend  to  your 
reading.  If  you  are  Interested,  a  speech  by 
Professor  Charles  Alan  Wright  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School,  given  at  Vander- 
bllt  Law  School.  It  Is  entiUed  "The  Consti- 
tution on  the  Campus",  and  appears  in 
volume  twenty-two.  number  five,  of  the  Van- 
derbllt  Law  Review. 

Having  acknowledged  that  the  first  amend- 
ment's protections  of  expression  apply  with 
virtually  full  force  to  the  campus  commu- 
nity, there  still  remains  a  recognition  of  the 
task    which    college    administrators    face — 
that  Ls.  to  run  an  orderly  and  educationally- 
beneficial    institution.    Judges    and    parents 
should  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  balanc- 
ing  these   two.   often   competing.    Interests. 
One  of  the  more  Interesting  approaches  to 
this  probjem  is  that  of  the  District  Court 
for    the  '^Western    District    of    Missouri.    En 
banc,  that  court  has  promulgated  a  "Gen- 
eral  Order    on    Judicial    Standards   of   Pro- 
cedure and  Substance  In  Review  of  Student 
Discipline  in  Tax  Supported  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education".  For  anyone  who  Is  Inter- 
ested In  reading  It  In  Its  entirety.  It  is  found 
in  Volume  45,  Federal  Rules  Decisions,  page 
133.  In  a  very  Innovative  manner,  utilizing 
what  is  more  traditionally  a  legislative  ap- 
proach, the  court,  after  hearing  from  counsel 
for  all  Interested  tax-supported  Institutions, 
counsel    for    any    Interested    privately-sup- 
ported educational  institution,  counsel  for 
the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union,  the  At- 
torney General  of  Missouri,  and  covinsel  for 
any  officially  elected  or  recognized  student 
government  or  faculty  association,  the  court 
promulgated  what   they  term  standards  of 
procedure  and  substance  to  be  applied  to  all 
cases  involving  disciplinary  questions  In  tax- 
supported    institutions   of    hlghex   learning. 
This  memorandum  recognizes   the  delicate 


balance  I  have  referred  to,  and  attempts  to 
suike  a  midpoint  between  these  competing 
Interests.  While  recognizing  the  student's 
right  to  express  himself,  the  report  notes 
that  "No  student  may.  without  liability  to 
lawful  discipline,  intentionally  act  to  impair 
or  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  law- 
ful mission,  process,  or  function  of  an  edu- 
cational institution."  This  follows  a  lUt 
of  sixteen  "lawful  missions"  of  an  educational 
institution. 

The  report  further  distinguished  student 
discipline  from  the  criminal  law,  and  states 
that  a  federal  court  should  not  Intervene 
to  reverse  or  enjoin  disciplinary  actions  un- 
less there  has  been  1.  a  deprivation  of  due 
process,  that  Is,  fundamental  concepts  of 
fair  play;  2,  Invidious  discrimination;  3, 
denial  of  federal  rights  protected  in  the 
academic  community;  or  4.  clearly  unreason- 
able, arbitrary  or  capricious  action. 

There  Is  an  additional  section  which  fairly 
extensively  delineates  some  substantive 
standards  for  student  discipline  cases  under 
Title  42.  section  1983.  This  is  clearly  an  in- 
vcatlve  approach.  Although  I  may  not  agree 
with  the  substance  of  all  of  this  report,  I 
certainly  applaud  the  attempt  to  apply  con- 
sistent guidelines,  set  forth  In  such  a  clear 
manner.  Difficult  problems  such  as  this  need 
a  fresh  rational  approach.  Only  when  we 
approach  these  issues  with  reason  can  any 
ijpe  of  useful  solution  emerge.  In  this  con- 
nection I  note  an  encouraging  sign  from  the 
campus  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Last  week,  a  rela- 
tively small  band  of  activists  convinced  the 
university  officials,  amid  much  turmoil,  to 
band  military  recruitment  from  that  cam- 
pus. The  capitulation  of  these  officials  met 
with  a  very  unusual  response  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campus  community.  Over 
1.000  of  the  faculty  and  students  petitioned 
the  university  to  put  this  Issue  to  referen- 
dum, which  was  Just  held,  and  recruitment 
lost  by  62  votes  out  of  2.000  cast. 

This  action  Indicates  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  and  faculty  dis- 
like being  told  how  to  conduct  their  af- 
fairs as  much  as  the  university  officials  do. 
It  further  illustrates  another  very  impor- 
tant point:  that  university  officials  must  be 
firm  in  their  dealings  with  forceful  groups. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  guarantee  to  all  students 
the  right  to  express  themselves;  it  Is  another 
to  allow  them  to  run  the  university. 

Here  again  is  an  Incredibly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  new  body  of  law  by  court  decree — 
the  Constitution  on  the  campus. 

The  question  Is  why — why  are  a  minority 
composed  of  the  nihilists  and  anarchists  able 
to  manipulate  our  young  people  and  you  and 
me? 

Unfortunately  at  some  point  In  time, 
sociologists  and  psychiatrists  advanced  a 
theory  of  •'permissive"  conduct  In  applica- 
tion to  children  and  the  educational  process. 
Whatever  validity  this  principle  may  have 
had  In  Its  original  concept  has  been  lost  in 
history,  for  today  It  has  become  apparent 
that  this  doctrine  of  "permissive  conduct"  Is 
being  abused  and  perverted,  and  has  become 
so  pervasive  In  our  society  as  to  create  mis- 
chief which.  I  am  sure,  was  never  contem- 
plated by  Its  authors. 

"Warning  that  the  nation  Is  fostering  a 
'vicious  kind  of  permissiveness  .  .  .  under 
the  guise  of  concern  for  the  protection  of 
freedom".  Chancellor  Samuel  B.  Gould  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  In  the  keynote 
address  to  the  50th  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  said  the  nation  has 
developed  a  taste  for  violence  that  'is  a  step 
back  towards  barbarism.  .  .  . 

It  Is  apparent  that  what  we  have  already 
witnessed  Is  only  a  beginning.  There  is  far 
worse  to  come,  since  we  as  a  nation  are 
making  promises  that  cannot  possibly  be 
kept  and  are  offering  quick  panaceas  for  an 
Illness  of  the  body  politic  that  may  soon  turn 
out  to  be  malignant."  " 
The  time  has  come,  therefore,  for  a  search- 
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Ing  re-examlnation  of  the  principle  of  'per- 
missive conduct"'  and  a  return  to  the  more 
valid  values  and  principles  which  have  been 
displaced. 

Discipline  still  has  Its  place  In  the  home. 
In  the  school,  and  In  the  universities.  Order 
has  Its  place  In  society.  The  statement  of 
principles  and  problems,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  problems  have  been  resolved 
or  dissolved.  It  will  take  great  determination 
and  willpower  and  understanding  before  we 
can  return  to  true  values  and  eliminate  the 
mischief  created  by  "permissiveness"  and 
disorder. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  you 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  law  can  play  an 
Important  and  significant  part.  Just  as  we 
know  that  our  air  and  water  are  polluted  and 
Just  as  we  know  that  this  pollution  is  in- 
jurious to  health,  so  we  know  that  In  an 
affluent  and  scientific  society  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  bring  together  the  will,  the  re- 
solve, the  talent,  and  the  energy  to  eliminate 
these  dangers. 

I  would,  therefore,  make  the  analogy  that 
unfortunately  the  legal  and  political  air  has 
become  polluted  with  the  mischief  of  erro- 
neous doctrines  and  principles,  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  beginning  to  understand  this, 
but  I  also  feel  that  It  must  require  the  mo- 
bilization of  energy,  talent,  and  will  to  elim- 
inate this  pollution  so  that  we  may  once 
again  live  In  a  clean  and  unptoUuted  atmos- 
phere of  liberty  under  law  and  freedom  with 
order. 

Let  us  once  again  earnestly  say  (to  para- 
phrase the  preamble  of  our  Constitution)  : 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
resolve  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  .  .  ." 
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Maj.  Gen.  William  B.  Latta.  former  fort 
commander,  at  a  reception  in  the  officer's 
club  there. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  certificate  was 
Capt.  Jose  Sintas  of  the  Spanish  Army  gen- 
eral staff,  chief  aide  to  the  top  military 
commander  under  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco. 

CrrED  FOR  CHOP 

Mr.  Cubero,  who  cultivated  about  four 
acres  of  his  25-acre  tract,  here,  has  been 
cited  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  a  "bumper  crop"  of  peanuts  he  grew. 

He  also  succeeded  two  years  ago  in  grow- 
ing a  stand  of  yucca  plants  in  his  garden. 
The  plant,  a  tropical  food  staple,  was  consid- 
ered Impossible  to  cultivate  In  this  country. 

He  was  a  communicant  of  St.  Jerome"s 
Catholic  Church,  here. 

Mr.  Cubero,  an  electronics  engineer,  was 
born  In  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

A  former  soldier,  he  served  as  company 
clerk  to  former  Preeldent  Elsenhower,  when 
he  was  a  major  stationed  In  Panama.  He  left 
the  Army  more  than  40  years  ago  to  teach 
at  Ft.  Monmouth,  before  going  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  establish  a  communications  system 
for  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  He  late 
returned  here  to  resume  his  electronics 
career  at  the  fort. 

Also  surviving  are  two  sons,  Arvld  H.  and 
John  G.  Cubero.  at  home;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Enid  C.  Bender,  Rumson.  and  Miss 
Ruth  Cubero,  New  York  City;  two  brothers, 
Frank  Cubero  of  Washington,  D.C..  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
for  over  30  years  and  John  Cubero  of  Crozet. 
Virginia,  a  designing  engineer  for  the  Sperry- 
Rand  Corporation;  two  sisters,  Miss  Rosarlo 
Cubero  of  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Christina 
Quljano  of  San  Juan. 

The  Damlano  Funeral  Home.  Long  Branch, 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham 
Herbert  Cubero,  the  honorary  ambas- 
sador to  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
militarj-  ofiQcers  at  Port  Monmouth.  N.J.. 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  66  on  May  10. 

Mr.  Cubero  served  the  U.S.  Army  for 
more  tlian  40  years.  Following  his  retire- 
ment he  went  to  Puerto  Rico  to  establish 
a  communications  network  for  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Prank  Cubero  who  has  served  this  House 
for  more  than  30  years  as  supervisor  of 
the  pages'  cloakroom. 

I  ask  that  the  press  account  of  Mr. 
Cubero's  death  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Spanish  MitrrABT  Envoy  Abraham  Cubero 
Dies 

West  Long  Branch. — Abraham  Herbert 
Cubero.  the  honorary  ambassador  to  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  military  officers  at  Ft. 
Monmouth,  died  in  Monmouth  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Long  Branch.  Saturday. 

Mr.  Cubero,  66,  an  amateur  horticulturist, 
resided  with  his  wife.  Mrs.  Angelica  Roman 
Cubero.  and  two  sons  at  491  Monmouth  Rd. 
He  had  lived  here  22  years. 

A  certificate  of  honorary  ambassadorship 
was  drafted  by  Spanish  speaking  military 
officers  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  whom  Mr.  Cubero 
had  hosted  at  bis  home,  on  Oct.  13,  1968. 

"The  document  was  presented  to  him  by 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHANGES 
SORELY   NEEDED 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FIXJBIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  country  the  month  of 
May  is  being  celebrated  as  Senior  Citizen 
Month  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives indicated  their  interest  on  May 
21  when  we  voted  for  several  much 
needed  changes  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Certainly  the  problems  facing  so  many 
of  our  elderly  people  are  acute  and  hope- 
fully the  changes  will  enable  them  to 
better  face  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

There  are  currently  26.6  million  people 
on  social  security  rolls  with  the  greatest 
portion  of  these  beneficiaries,  25.4  mil- 
lion, being  senior  citizens.  Monthly  bene- 
fits total  over  S2.16  billion. 

In  our  State  of  Florida  we  have  1.1 
million  senior  citizens  who  receive  a  total 
of  more  than  $90  million  per  month. 

Our  senior  citizens  make  a  tremendous 
imptict  on  our  State  with  their  experi- 
ence, ability,  and  financial  contributions, 
but  we  would  have  to  be  blind  if  we 
could  not  see  the  uphill  fight  that  many 
of  them  have  in  today's  society. 

With  inflation  and  high  taxes  raging, 
our  senior  citizens  find  themselves  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall.  Thus,  I  feel, 
it  is  now  imperative  that  the  Senate  con- 
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sider  the  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Our  senior  citizens  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  limitations  on  the  amount 
they  can  earn,  and  on  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  benefits  they  receive  each 
month.  What  once  was  thought  to  be  a 
sufficient  supplement  has  been  eroded 
away  by  rising  living  costs  imtil  today  our 
elderly  are  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet. 
With  the  15  percent  social  security  in- 
crease that  became  payable  in  April,  so- 
cial security  benefits  average  $1,392  for 
an  individual  and  $2,088  a  year  for  a 
couple  65  years  of  age. 

However,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
standard  indicates  $2,920  Is  the  very  least 
a  retired  couple  needs  to  stay  above  the 
poverty  line,  I,  like  many  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  have  become  con- 
cerned that  many  of  our  elderly  who  have 
been  caught  in  this  web  of  inflation  will 
continue  to  become  more  entangled  fi- 
nancially without  further  help. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  social  secu- 
rity was  never  intended  to  be  a  pension, 
and  in  fact  was  instead  intended  to  be  a 
supplement  to  other  savings  and  income. 
Yet,  with  the  many  economic  changes 
resulting  over  the  years,  which  have  in 
many  ways  hurt  rather  than  helped  to- 
day's elderly,  it  seems  that  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  the  problems  facing  those 
under  social  security  is  in  order. 

I  supported  the  15  percent  social  se- 
curity increase  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1969  and  also  the  5  percent  increase 
which  Just  passed  the  House.  In  this  cur- 
rent legislation  I  supported  also  the 
House  amendment  offered  by  Represent- 
ative John  Byrnes  granting  social  secu- 
rity increases  automatically  whenever 
the  national  cost  of  living  rises  3  percent 
or  more  per  quarter.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  this  and  was  indeed 
happy  that  although  it  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  it  passed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill. 

In  both  the  90th  Congress  and  then  in 
tliis  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  completely  remove  the 
earnings  limitations  now  plsuied  on  so- 
cial security  recipients.  The  House  ap- 
proved only  a  raise  in  the  ceiling  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000  a  recipient  may  earn  per 
year  without  penalty,  but  I  still  feel  fur- 
ther working  inducements  should  be  of- 
fered in  the  future  to  those  willing  to 
work  after  retirement. 

I  feel  that  many  citizens  who  reach 
their  golden  years  should  not,  if  they 
choose,  continue  to  work  yet  it  is  my 
opinion  that  those  who  do  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  work  in  order  to  earn  wages  to 
help  pull  them  through  tough  financial 
times  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  with- 
out penalty.  Social  security  is  not  wel- 
fare and  most  of  those  receiving  benefits 
have  earned  these  benefits,  and  have  the 
right  to  keep  working  if  they  desire. 

Truthfully,  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  the  right  to  limit  any  citi- 
zen in  their  earning  power?  It  Is  even 
more  Ironic  since  it  Is  the  wild  spending 
sprees  of  our  Government  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  infiation  that  is  ensnaring 
our  retirees  today. 

In  any  event,  the  new  social  security 
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legislation  which  passed  the  House  will 
help  since  it  includes : 

Benefit  increases  to  100  percent  for 
widows  and  widowers  entitled  to  such 
under  the  primarj-  insurance  il  first  ap- 
plied for  at  age  65  or  later. 

Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish specific  periods  of  time  after  hospi- 
talization for  which  a  patient  would  be 
eligible  for  extended  care— I  cosponsored 
this. 

Authorization  to  study  the  possibility 
of  including  chiropractic  care  under  the 
medicare  program. 

Authorization  for  recipients  to  take 
part  in  health  maintenance  programs 
with  the  Government  paying  up  to  95 
percent  if  the  party  qualifies  for  both 
part  A  and  part  B  of  medicare. 

More  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  clamp  down  on  violators 
of  the  medicare  program. 

To  pay  for  the  benefit  increases  passed 
bv  the  House,  the  srcial  security  tax 
base  will  have  to  be  increased  from  the 
taxable  income  Umit  of  $7,800  to  $9,000. 
It  was  necessary  also  for  the  tax  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  be  raised  from 
4.8  to  5.2  percent. 

At  this  point  I  might  mention  that  a 
further  bill  I  introduced  would  have  al- 
lowed all  medical  expenses  to  be  deducted 
In  computing  the  income  tax  but  this 
bill  was,  unfortunately,  not  passed.  It 
was  held  by  the  committee  for  further 
study. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
age  is  something  that  comes  to  us  all 
and  the  best  of  plans  In  one's  old  age 
often  go  astray  because  of  circumstances 
Impossible  to  anticipate.  Our  elderly 
citizens  of  today  have  gone  through  the 
depression  of  the  1930's.  two  world  wars, 
and  two  others. 

They  worked  hard  and  paid  their 
taxes.  They  helped  build  our  Nation  to  its 
greatness.  They  ask  not  for  charity,  but 
only  what  is  deserving  to  them,  and  now 
they  do  need  help  amd  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  give  them  the  help  they  have 
earned. 

MIKE  ONLEY  TO  GRADUATE  FROM 
COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


?     Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a 
few  days  a  remarkable  young  man  will 
join  his  classmates  at  Columbia  High 
School  in  Columbia,  S.C,  in  receiving  a 
high  school  diploma.  His  name  is  Mike 
Onley,  and  I  want  to  tell  our  colleagues 
something  about  Mike. 

Two  years  ago,  this  energetic  and  pop- 
ular young  man  had  a  terrible  swimming 
accident  that  resulted  in  almost  total 
paralysis.  Understandably,  it  was  at  first 
di£Bcult  for  Mike,  who  had  always  been 
very  active,  to  make  the  psychological 
adjustment  to  his  misfortune.  A  person 
with  less  faith  and  courage  than  Mike 
would  never  have  made  that  adjustment. 
But  Mike  is  a  fighter  and  together  with 
his  parents,  teachers,  and  fellow  students 
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at  Columbia  High,  a  battle  was  launched 
almost  irom  tlie  date  of  his  accident  to 
further  his  education. 

Through  the  imtiring  efforts  of  doc- 
tors and  physical  therapists  at  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  South  Carolina.  Mike 
fought  to  regain  the  use  of  his  limbs.  At 
the  same  uime,  the  school  devised  a  plan 
to  help  Mike  complete  his  high  school  ed- 
ucation. Since  Mike  was  unable  to  at- 
tend school,  a  school-to-home  telephone 
hookup  was  established  and  Columbia 
High  School  came  to  see  Mike.  I  can  re- 
port that  they  have  gotten  along  fa- 
mously. In  fact.  Mike  can  brag  that  he 
has  not  been  sick  a  day  yet,  and  as  a 
result  he  has  not  missed  a  class.  He  is 
probably  the  only  student  anywhere  who 
could  play  hookey  by  just  hanging  up 
the  phone.  But,  he  takes  his  studies  seri- 
ously, and  now  Mike  is  ready  to  realize  a 
great  ambition — the  successful  comple- 
tion of  his  courses  at  Columbia  High 
School  which  means  a  wel'-deserved  di- 
ploma. 

I  am  proud  of  Mike  Onley.  I  am  proud 
of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  many 
friends  at  Columbia  High.  All  of  them 
have  pulled  together  to  help  achieve  a 
worthy  goal  in  a  person's  life,  the  fur- 
therance of  his  education.  Mike's  ex- 
ample of  bravery  and  sheer  determina- 
tion can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others 
in  similar  circumstances.  He  did  not  quit 
because  the  challenge  was  there,  and 
this  is  the  spirit  which  must  always  be 
the  trademark  of  the  American  people. 
He  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  but  he 
has  taken  a  symbolic  step  toward  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  I  congratulate  him 
upon  this  great  event  in  his  life,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  con- 
tinued success. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  because  Mike  Onley  rep- 
resents the  great  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  American  youth  at  their  best,  I  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  recommend- 
ing to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
two  newspaper  articles  which  describe 
far  better  than  I  the  heroic  struggle  that 
he  has  waged.  They  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 
Oct.  11,  19691 
Intercom  Ststem  Lets  Handicapped  Colum- 
bia BOT  TO  Attend  Classes 
( By  Lee  Huntington ) 
In  this  day  and  age  of  school  drop-outs 
and  those  who  Just  plain   hate  school,  the 
idea   of   not    having   to   attend    any   classes 
might  sound  great.  To  one  Columbia  High 
student,   being   out   of   school   is   the   worst 
that  could  happen. 

Mike  Onley  would  probably  have  gradu- 
ated last  year  if  he  hadn't  gone  swimming 
on  a  certain  day  or  decided  to  dive  at  an- 
other location.  The  fact  Is,  though,  he 
Jtimped  In  where  the  water  was  too  shallow, 
pinched  his  spinal  cord,  and  is  now  con- 
fined to  bed.  paralyzed  from  his  neck  down. 
Mike  loved  Columbia  High.  Anytime  there 
was  something  to  be  done  he  was  always 
there  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  Seldom.  If  ever, 
did  he  frown  on  anything  or  anyone.  If 
there  was  work  to  be  done  he  would  do  it. 

For  over  a  year  Mike  has  not  been  able  to 
move  any  part  of  himself  except  his  head 
and  lately  he  has  felt  a  tingling  In  a  few 
of  his  fingers.  Last  year  the  school  board 
appointed  him  tutors  so  he  wouldn't  fall 
behind  his  class.  But  Mike  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  Columbia  High.  He  wanted  to  be 
with  his  friends  and  just  be  one  of  the  crowd 
as  he  bad  for  sixteen  years.  Having  a  friend 
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meant  more  to  him  than  anything  else.  But 
for  Mike  that  wasn't  hard.  It  was  literally 
impossible  to  find  someone  who  didn't  have 
a  compliment  about  him. 

Mike  Is  still  at  home,  but  he's  probably 
closer  to  Columbia  High  than  some  of  its 
regular  students.  Because  of  "Mr.  Bell's" 
greatest  Invention  Mike  is  again  part  of  his 
school.  In  four  classrooms  an  intercom  sys- 
tem has  been  placed.  Mike  also  has  one 
at  home. 

During  designated  f>erlods  throughout  the 
day  the  Instructors  turn  on  their  unit  and 
the  discussions  travel  two  miles.  He  is  learn- 
ing English,  algebra,  history,  and  psychol- 
ogy probably  better  than  some  of  those  who 
attend  class. 

He  can  ask  any  questions  he  likes  and 
have  it  heard  by  those  in  the  room.  The 
sensitive  mlcrnphones  can  even  pick  up  the 
bell  and  all  of  the  "under  the  breath"  Jokes 
which  are  cut. 

This  arrangement  is  another  first  for  Co- 
lumbia High.  No  other  school  in  South  Car- 
olina is  known  to  have  done  this  sort  of 
thing  for  a  student. 

Most  of  all,  though,  it's  a  first  for  Mike  On- 
ley. It's  the  first  chance  in  over  a  year  he 
has  to  be  with  friends  and  again  learn  as 
they  do. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Walters,  who  teaches  psychol- 
ogy, says  it  is  hard  to  find  a  siudent  who 
wants  to  learn  as  badly  as  Mike  does  and 
that  she  will  do  everything  possible  so  he 
might  receive  his  diploma  in  June.  Many 
students  have  been  expressing  the  wish  to 
have  him  at  graduation  if  there's  any  way. 
Mike  has  not  been  in  school  for  a  year. 
If  fate  doesn't  take  another  course  he  may 
never  sit  in  a  classroom  again,  but  know- 
ing him  he  will  be  a  college  graduate. 

Many  of  us  have  our  own  explanations  of 
happiness.  For  Mike  Onley,  happiness  Is 
being  able  to  hear  his  friends'  voices  again 
and  the  fact  that  he  can  say  "Here  "  when 
his  name  is  called. 


[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Mar.  22,  1970] 

I  Think  Accidknt  Helped  Me  a  Lot 

(By  Charlotte  Wyndham) 
"At  first  I  felt  sorry  for  myself,  because  I 
used  to  be  so  active,  football  and  things,  but 
now  I  feel  like  this  was  God's  way  to  test  my 
faith." 

Mike  Onley  was  explaining  his  swimming 
accident  two  years  ago  that  left  him  para- 
lyzed from  the  neck  down. 

But  he  is  not  handicapped.  It  didn't  take 
this  happy,  well-adjusted  teenager  long  to 
realize  there  were  more  problems  in  the  world 
than  his. 

"When  I  went  to  the  Medical  College  of 
South  CaroUna,  I  saw  others  In  worse  shape 
than  I  was  in.  This  was  the  turning  point 
for  me.  The  doctors  and  therapists  worked 
with  me  every  day  until  I  could  sit  up  In  a 
wheelchair,  then  they  showed  me  how  to  put 
a  pencil  between  my  fingers  and  palm  and 
write.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  OK. 

"I  said  to  myself,  'I  never  sat  down  be- 
fore, and  I  am  not  going  to  now.'  " 

And  he  hasn't.  "I  think  my  accident  helped 
me  a  lot.  The  problems  I  used  to  think  were 
big  I  can  see  now  were  not  so  important." 

Six  feet,  four  Inches,  220  pound  Mike 
"goes"  to  Columbia  High  every  day  via  home- 
to-school  telephone  service.  His  amplifier  sits 
next  to  his  desk,  and  he  listens  and  takes 
part  in  his  four  senior  subjects.  "Psychology 
Is  my  favorite  subject,  and  we  get  Into  a 
big  discussion  every  day." 

"I  get  up  every  day  at  8  a.m.,  have  break- 
fast, and  am  ready  for  my  first  class,  Eng- 
lish, at  8:55.  I  go  through  a  regular  school 
day.  finishing  my  last  class  at  3:30.  I  haven't 
missed  a  day  yet.  I'm  lucky  I  haven't  been 
sick"  said  healthy  looking  Mike. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  nothing  Mike 
can't  do  that  the  average  teen-ager  can't.  He 
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has  the  same  English  assignment  as  others 
...  a  senior  research  theme.  This  leaves  him 
undaunted.  "A  friend  of  mine  is  going  to  the 
libraries  for  me,  and  I  am  learning  how  to 
type,  punch  style  with  sticks. 

Teen-agers  normally  date  on  the  week- 
end, so  does  Mike.  With  the  help  of  his 
parents,  he  is  seated  In  the  backseat  of  his 
car.  and  along  with  his  date  and  another 
couple,  they  go  to  the  drlve-lns  for  a 
movie.  On  Sundays,  some  of  his  friends  al- 
ways come  to  take  him  for  a  ride. 

Mikes  friends  are  always  around.  After 
the  last  class  at  Columbia  High,  a  few  of 
the  boys  and  girls  drop  around  to  rehash 
the  day's  activities,  which  Mike  Is  up  on. 
and  to  pick  up  some  of  his  written  assign- 
ments. 

There  Is  always  laughter  and  a  smile  In 
Mikes  room.  As  his  mother  explains  It, 
"Mike  doesn't  like  sad  faces  and  tears. 
Whenever  I  feel  dovsm  or  blue,  I  can  always 
go  Into  his  room  to  be  cheered  up." 

Mike,  his  face  breakUig  Into  a  happy  grin, 
looks  forward  to  graduation  day  this  June. 
I'll  be  there,  he  said  with  determination. 

This  young  man  seems  to  live  the  old 
saj-ing,  "Troubles  are  Just  opportunities  to 
do  something  about  them." 


A  BILL  TO  AID  OUR  NATION'S 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  carry  out  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  help  our  Nation's  schools  achieve 
desegregation  and  end  or  ameUorate  con- 
ditions of  racial  isolation  in  the  schools. 

While  we  no  doubt  will  support  or  even 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill  based  on 
testimony,  I  regard  this  proposal  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  along  the 
<ong.  difficult  road  that  leads  to  equal 
educational  opportimity  for  all  the  chil- 
dren in  our  Nation.  It  comes  at  a  critical 
time  for  several  himdred  southern  school 
districts  which  are  making  genuine  ef- 
forts to  desegregate  but  are  doing  so  with 
completely  inadequate  funds. 

This  act  is  designed  to  provide  $1V2 
billion  over  the  next  2  years  to  assist 
school  districts  in  desegregating  and 
overcoming  the  effects  of  racial  isolation. 
This  will  provide  major  help  in  tdleviat- 
Ing  a  crisis  which  exists  through  the  Na- 
tion, although  Its  Impact  has  been  great- 
est In  the  South. 

School  districts  which  are  attempting 
In  good  faith  to  desegregate  their  schools 
are  discovering  that  large  expenditures 
In  addition  to  their  normal  operating 
budgets  are  required  to  make  desegrega- 
tion work.  In  his  March  24  statement  on 
desegregation  in  America's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  President  af- 
firmed his  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
racial  equality  In  the  Nation's  schools. 
This  will  make  It  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  provide  a  substantial 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  to  achieve 
that  goal  and  to  Insure  that.  In  achieving 
It,  educational  quality  is  maintained. 

The  President's  proposal  would  provide 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  special 
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needs  such  as  teacher  training,  curricu- 
Itun  revision,  piuchase  of  materials,  re- 
pair or  minor  remodeling,  and  planning 
costs. 

Support  would  be  available  on  a  proj- 
ect grant  basis  to  three  categories  of 
school  districts:  First,  districts  desegre- 
gating under  court  order  or  subject  to  a 
title  VI  desegregation  plan  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; second,  school  districts  which  are 
volimtarily  desegregating  to  overcome  de 
facto  segregation  or  which  are  taking 
affirmative  action  to  prevent  segrega- 
tion from  developing  as  neighborhoods 
change;  and,  third,  racially  impacted 
school  districts  with  over  50  percent  mi- 
nority students  which  need  assistance  in 
overcoming  racial  isolation. 

There  is  no  element  of  compulsion  in 
this  bill.  It  is  neither  "carrot"  nor 
"stick,"  but  rather,  provides  straightfor- 
ward assistance  to  local  school  boards 
which  are  trying  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. As  President  Nixon  expressed  it 
so  well  in  his  message  of  May  21 : 

Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  either  to 
punish  or  to  reward.  Rather  It  recognizes 
that  a  time  of  transition,  during  which  local 
districts  bring  their  practices  Into  accord 
with  national  policy,  is  a  time  when  a  spe- 
cial partnership  Is  needed  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  districts  most  di- 
rectly affected.  It  also  recognizes  that  doing 
a  better  Job  of  overcoming  the  adverse  edu- 
cational effects  of  racial  isolation,  wherever 
It  exists,  benefits  not  only  the  community 
but  the  nation. 

The  President  went  on  to  note  that 
the  issues  involved  here  are  not  simple 
and  that  "many  of  the  questions  are 
profound,  the  factors  complex,  the  legiti- 
mate considerations  in  conflict,  and  the 
answers  elusive."  But  the  President 
pledged  a  search  for  answers  that  are 
most  constructive,  and  he  urged  speedy 
action  on  this  proposal.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  will  heed  that  request. 
A  more  detailed  description  of  the  bill 
follows : 

I.    SUMMAET    OF    "EMERGENCY    SCHOOL  AID   ACT 
or    1970" 

The  proposed  "'Emergency  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970"  is  designed  to  meet  the 
four  categories  of  need  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's March  24  statement  on  elementary 
and  secondary  school  desegregation: 

The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or  re- 
cently desegregated)  districts  for  additional 
facilities,  personnel  and  training  required  to 
get  the  new,  unitary  system  successfully 
started. 

The  special  needs  ot  raclaUy-lmpacted 
schools  where  de  facto  segregation  persists — 
and  where  immediate  infusions  of  money  can 
make  a  real  difference  in  terms  of  educational 
effectiveness. 

The  special  needs  of  those  districts  that 
have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up  educa- 
tionally with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  financing  of  innovative  techniques  for 
providing  educationally  sound  Inter-raclal 
experiences  for  children  In  racially  isolated 
schools. 

A.   GENERAL   PUEPOSES SECTION    2 

Financial  assistance  Is  to  be  provided  to 
aid: 

(1)  De  jure  districts  now  desegregating 
pursuant  to  court  order  or  HEW  plan,  or 
having  done  so  within  two  years  prior  to 
application,  for  special  needs  incident  to  the 
Implementation  of  these  plans. 

(2)  De  facto  districts  that  wljsh  to  tinder- 
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take  voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate,  reduce  or 
prevent  racial  Isolation  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  purposes  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education  aveaiable  to  students 
In  such  schools:  and 

(3)  Racially  Impacted  (de  facto)  districts 
that  wish  to  undertake  special  Inter-raclal 
programs,  or  where  such  programs  are  not 
practicable,  programs  designed  to  overcome 
the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial 
Isolation. 

B.    STATE    ALLOTMENTS SECTION    4 

Assistance  would  be  provided  by  means  of 
discretionary  project  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  under  certain  conditions 
other  public  and  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, with  administration  at  the  Federal 
level.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  funds  are  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  a  formula  basis. 
The  remaining  one-third  Is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  a  totally  discretionary 
basis. 

Under  the  State  distribution  scheme,  each 
State  receives  $100,000  plus  an  amount  based 
upon  the  number  of  minority  students  In 
the  State  vls-a-vls  the  total  number  of  mi- 
nority students  In  the  Nation,  with  each 
minority  student  In  a  district  required  to 
desegregate  and  Implementing  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  being  double  counted.  Where  local 
educational  agencies  In  a  State  do  not  ex- 
haust the  State's  share  of  funds,  those  funds 
will  be  reallotted  for  local  educational  agen- 
cy projects  within  other  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States. 

C.    ELIGIBILrrT    FACTOKS SECTION     5 

Category  (1)  (de  jure)  districts  are  eligi- 
ble upon  submission  of  a  desegregation  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  or  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  court  order.  To  be  eligible  the  district 
must  be  Implementing  the  plan  or  must 
have  completed  implementation  of  the  plan 
within  two  years  of  Its  application  for 
assistance. 

Eligible  districts  in  category  (2)  (de  facto 
desegregating)  are  those  having  either  (1) 
one  or  more  schools  In  which  minority  pupils 
exceed  50%  of  the  enrollment  or  (2)  one  or 
more  schools  with  substantial,  but  less  than 
50%,  minority  enrollment,  which  are  in  clear 
danger  of  becoming  racially  Isolated.  The 
term  ""minority"  Includes  all  persons  of  Negro, 
American  Indian.  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry.  This 
term  also  Includes  pupils  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  limited  Eng- 
lish speaking  ability,  are  educatlonaUy 
deprived. 

Eligible  districts  In  category  (3)  (de  facto 
Impacted)  are  those  In  which  minority  chil- 
dren constitute  50%  of  the  public  school 
enrollment,  or  which  have  10,000  or  more 
minority  students. 

A  district  may  qualify  for  assistance  under 
more  than  one  category.  For  instance,  a  large 
city  might  be  aided  both  to  desegregate  one 
or  more  racially  Isolated  schools  under  cate- 
gory (2)  and  to  carry  on  inter-raclal  educa- 
tional programs  for  pupils  In  other  such 
schools  under  category  (3). 

D.  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  FUNDS  MAT  BE  USED — 
SECTIONS    S    AND    S 

Districts  eligible  tmder  categories  (1)  (de 
jure)  and  (2)  {de  facto  desegregating)  may 
receive  funds  to  pay  the  "additional  costs" 
of  implementing  a  plan  to  desegregate  or  to 
prevent  or  reduce  racial  Isolation,  or  to  carry 
out  specleJ  programs  designed  to  enhance 
successful  desegregation  or  reduction  or  pre- 
vention of  racial  Isolation.  Racial  Isolation 
Is  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  more  than 
50%  of  students  in  a  school  are  minority 
students.  Additional  costs  are  Districts  eli- 
gible under  category  (3)  {de  facto  impacted) 
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may  recel%-e  funds  for  Interracial  educational 
programs  for  racially  Isolated  children  and 
for  demonstration  projects  designed  to  over- 
come the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial 
Isolation  where  Interracial  programs  are  not 
practicable. 

Illustrative  of  the  activities  which  qualify 
for  funding  under  these  program  categories 
are  special  administrative  activities  Incident 
to  implementing  a  plan  of  desegregation  or 
reduction  of  racial  Isolation,  renovation  of 
lacilities.  teacher  training,  special  remedial 
programs,  guidance  and  couuseUng  programs, 
curriculum  materials,  and  community  activi- 
ties in  support  of  any  plan  or  project  vinder 
the  act.  Funding  for  transportation  services 
also  can  be  provided  as  long  as  Federal  funds 
are  not  utilized  to  require  transportation  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  In  addition,  funds 
are  available  for  planning  and  evaluation. 
Included  among  programs  funded  will  be 
those  for  special  services  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children,  as  well  as  for  regular  special 
service  programs. 

E     SPONSORSHIP SECTION    5 

Plnaiicial  assistance  Is  to  be  provided  prin- 
cipally to  local  educational  agencies,  which 
can  then  subcontract  if  desired.  When  It  is 
found  that  the  act  would  be  more  effectively 
implemented  with  respect  to  category  (1) 
,cie  !UTe)  and  (2)  [de  facto  segregating) 
districts,  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided directly  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  aid  in  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan  or  a 
voluntary  plan  to  reduce  or  prevent  racial 
isolation.  However,  such  agencies  are  to  be 
funded  only  for  supportive  services.  Public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  may  be 
funded  directly  tinder  category  (3)  (de  facto 
Impacted!  to  undertake  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned activities  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
denT3  in  eligible  category  (3)   districts. 

T.      GRANT     CONOmONS SECTION     7 

(1)  In  the  case  of  grants  made  to  school 
districts  In  category  (1)  (de  jure  desegregat- 
ing) and  category  (3)  de  facto  desegregat- 
ing), the  programs  to  be  funded  must  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  achieving 
desegregation.  However,  a  plan  to  eliminate, 
reduce  or  prevent  racial  isolation  Ln  only 
one  of  a  number  of  racially  isolated  schools 
in  a  de  facto  district  could  be  funded  under 
category  (2) .  In  the  case  of  grants  for  use 
in  category  (3)  (de  facto  Impacted  districts) . 
there  must  be  a  showing  that  the  funds  will 
be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  achieve  de- 
monstrable results. 

(2)  The  State  in  which  the  funds  would 
be  expended  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  grant  appli- 
cation. 

(3)  The  application  must  include  a  satis- 
factory evaluation  plan. 

(4)  .■'  local  educational  agency  must,  in  Its 
application,  provide  assurances  that  the 
agency  has  made  provisions  for  participation 
in  special  programs  by  racially  isolated  pri- 
vate school  children  consistent  with  the 
number  of  such  children  In  racially  Isolated 
private  schools. 

G.     PaiORirlES SECTION     8 

In  the  administration  of  the  program, 
priority  Is  to  be  given  to  districts  which  lag 
behind  other  districts  in  the  measurable 
quality  of  public  education.  Priority  is  also 
to  be  given  to  those  projects  which  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  a  significant  decrease  in  racial 
Isolation. 

H.     EVALUATION SECTION      10 

ic  of  any  appropriation  In  any  one  year 
Is  available  to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation 
of  the  program. 

I.    NATIONAt    AOVISORT     COUNCIL — SECTION      12 

The  President  will  appoint  a  twelve  mem- 
ber National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Racially  Isolated  Children  to  review 

the  program  and  mnke  recommendations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

J.     APPROPRIATIONS SECTION     3 

Not  m  excess  of  $500  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  not  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

K.     ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislation  places  the  grant  making 
authority  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Ma\j  28,  1970 


Maij  28,  1970 


INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN POW'S  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  so-called  great  national 
debate  over  the  question  of  the  allies'  re- 
cent campaign  into  Cambodia,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  any  great  indignation  expressed 
at  the  continued  inhumane  treatment  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  and  other  secret  enclaves 
in  Indochina.  This  silence  extends  alike 
to  the  administration  and  to  the  mass 
communications  media  who  make  a  fet- 
ish of  balance  in  the  news.  I  find  their 
trCTitment  of  this  subject  outrageous, 
especially  when  any  unkempt  revolution- 
ary with  the  energy  to  open  his  mouth 
can  and  frequently  does  dominate  the 
public-owned  airwaves  of  the  Nation. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  introduced  and  sup- 
ported through  final  passage  a  concur- 
rent resolution  condemning  the  immoral 
treatment  by  the  Communist  regime  In 
North  Vietnam  of  American  captives  and 
demanding  they  abide  by  their  £igree- 
ment  under  the  Geneva  convention  to 
identify  prisoners  of  war,  release  those 
seriously  sick  or  injured,  permit  inspec- 
tion of  POW  camps,  and  permit  free  ex- 
change of  mail  between  POW's  and  their 
families.  This  measure  was  introduced 
on  September  11,  1969.  and  yet  North 
Vietnam  has  not  honored  its  commit- 
ment to  the  international  community. 

Corrective  action  by  the  Communists 
in  the  absence  of  superior  force,  the  only 
language  they  imderstand,  is  not  sur- 
prising. What  is  surprising.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  apathy  displayed  by  those  sectors 
of  the  American  society  which  proclaim 
their  dedication  to  the  rights  of  man 
and  to  humanitarian  principles.  The 
most  guilt  for  this  continuing  situation 
much  be  shouldered  by  our  great  organs 
of  information  because  they  have  failed 
completely  to  alert  the  American  people 
to  the  suffering  of  our  captured  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Each  evening  we  hear  the  broadcast 
media  pontificate  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  they  are  far 
more  hesitant  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
international  justice  to  war  captives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
their  motives  for  their  neglect  of  Ameri- 
can POW's  in  Indochina,  but  it  can  be 
safely  presumed  that  the  profit  motive 
is  at  the  root  of  their  inaction.  Greed 
has  always  made  strange  philosophy. 

These  same  news  media  have  devoted 
hours  of  air  time  and  tons  of  newsprint 
to    a  thorough  and  sometimes  utterly 


absurd  discussion  of  efforts  now  under- 
way by  the  fainthearted  among  us  to 
limit  by  statute  the  appropriations  for 
the  conduct  of  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Among  tiie  imcounted  acts  of  savagery 
committed  by  the  Communists  in  Indo- 
china, the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
ranks  among  the  most  repugnant  to 
world  opinion  and  to  simple  humanity.  I 
earnestly  request  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  concerned  citizens  to  join 
with  the  families  of  these  1,500  POW's  in 
demanding  justice  and  fair  treatment.  It 
is  within  our  means  to  contribute  to  their 
better  welfare,  lacking  which  they  must 
surely  perish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1,  I  attended  a 
mass  meeting  in  Constitution  Hall  here 
in  Washington  at  which  a  special  tribute 
was  paid  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  was  tremendously  impressed  both 
by  the  spirit  of  the  families  of  prisoners 
and  by  the  genuine  concern  expressed  by 
the  American  people  for  their  welfare. 
But  we  must  do  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
reduce  the  suffermg  of  our  captured 
men,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
in  this  great  effort. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


A  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  MR.  REID 
OF   NEW   YORK 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
amends  section  344ic»  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  to  per- 
mit naturalization  courts  to  keep  one- 
half  of  all  naturalization  fees  collected 
without  any  upper  limitation. 

The  law  at  present  requires  that  clerks 
of  such  courts  psiy  over  to  the  Attorney 
General  "one-half  of  all  fees  up  to  the 
sum  of  $6,000  and  all  fees  in  excess  of 
$6,000." 

The  result  of  this  provision  is  that  15 
jurisdictions  throughout  the  country  col- 
lect fees  in  excess  of  $6,000  and  are  able 
to  keep  only  $3,000  each,  returning  to  the 
Treasury  sums  ranging  from  $3,700  to 
$29,900.  The  latest  data  available  indi- 
cates that  these  15  courts  collect  a  totsil 
of  $205,000  in  naturalization  fees,  that 
they  retain  a  total  of  $45,000,  and  that 
they  turn  over  to  the  Treasury  a  total  of 
$160,000. 

My  bill  would  pennit  all  naturalization 
courts  to  keep  one-half  of  the  fees  they 
collect,  without  upper  limitation.  If  this 
provision  is  enacted  into  law,  the  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be  $57,500 
annually. 

White  Plains,  N.Y.,  in  my  district.  Is 
one  of  those  affected  by  the  present 
limitation  in  the  law.  The  court  process- 
es about  900  petitions  for  naturalization 
per  year.  Of  the  $22,500  collected,  the 
court  is  able  to  keep  only  $3,000  although 
the  processing  costs  run  to  $10,000  an- 
nually. 
The  coimty  clerk  estimates  that  the 
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additional  sum  the  court  could  retain 
under  my  bill  would  be  used  to  meet 
rising  personnel  costs  and  the  additional 
position  requested  recently  to  meet  in- 
creased demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  government  costs 
are  rapidly  outpacing  the  ability  of  com- 
munities to  meet  the  legitimate  needs 
of  their  citizens.  White  Plains  is  proud 
to  play  a  significant  role  In  the  admis- 
sion of  new  American  citizens,  but  surely 
the  Federal  Treasury,  not  those  jurisdic- 
tions which  happen  to  process  most  na- 
turalization cases,  should  bear  the  great- 
est part  of  the  cost. 

In  addition  to  White  Plains,  N.Y,, 
those  courts  collecting  in  excess  of  $6,000 
in  naturalization  fees  are:  Oakland,  San 
Jose,  and  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  Taunton 
and  Worcester,  Mass.;  Elizabeth,  Hack- 
ensack,  Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Paterson,  N.J.;  Mineola,  Riverhead, 
and  Rochester,  N.Y.;  and  Edinburg,  Tex. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


TRIBUTE  TO   THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN   W.   McCORMACK 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  recall  that  in  the  late  afternoon 
of  May  20 — the  day  you  made  your  an- 
noimcement  that  you  were  not  going  to 
seek  reelection — the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Carl  Albert,  of  Okla- 
homa, rose  and  paid  tribute  to  you. 

You  will  also  recall  there  were  not  too 
many  Members  on  the  floor  at  that  time 
and  the  annoimcement  came  rather  .sud- 
denly. At  that  time  I  rose  and  made  the 
following  remarks: 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle — this  being  late  in  the 
day,  and  many  not  being  here — and  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  myself  in  this  the  14th 
year  I  have  been  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  should  like  to  say  to  you  at  all  times 
you  have  been  100  percent  fair,  cooperative, 
and  honest  In  every  possible  way  in  your  as- 
sociations with  me  In  my  position.  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  I  wish  you  the  very,  very 
best. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  sincerely  hope  an  appropriate 
date  will  be  set  aside  sometime  In  the  future 
so  that  all  of  us  can  pay  the  tribute  to  the 
Speaker  which  he  so  greatly  deserves.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  the  remarks 
made  above  and  repeat  that  during  my 
14  years  when  you  have  been  majority 
leader  and  then  the  Speaker,  you  have 
always  been  considerate,  kindly,  warm  in 
your  friendship  and  displayed  a  fine  sense 
of  fairness.  Your  word  has  always  been 
absolutely  100  percent — like  a  written 
contract — as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Our  Nation  is  a  better  place  for  the 
contribution  you  have  made  to  It  and 
to  our  American  way  of  life.  You  are  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  best  type  and  it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  ser\e  with  you. 
Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  in  wishing  you  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  many  years  of  healthy, 
happy  retirement. 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  President  Charles  B.  McCoy  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  at  a  recent  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  textile 
import  problem  are  worthy  of  wide  dis- 
tribution. I  submit  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
McCoy  for  the  Record.  His  thoughts  ac- 
centuate the  need  for  legislation  to  save 
the  domestic  textile  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  bt  Charles  B.  McCoy 

I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  Is  being  held. 
World  trade,  with  all  Its  problems  and  op- 
portunities, is  Inevitably  a  Joint  concern  of 
government  and  business.  We're  the  first  to 
acknowledge  Its  complexities  and  we  thor- 
oughly understand  that  many  aspects  of  it 
have  broad  national  implications  and  conse- 
quences. A  chance  like  this  one  to  exchange 
views  and  solicit  each  other's  cooperation  Is 
a  constructive  step. 

Although  some  experts  may  attribute  spe- 
cial or  technical  meaning  to  the  word  "multi- 
national."  for  my  purposes  this  morning  it 
simply  means  a  company  that  makes  and 
sells  goods  In  many  countries  of  the  world,  a 
definition  that  covers  the  activities  of  maiiy 
people  in  this  hall. 

Although  our  International  business  is 
small  by  some  yardsticks,  Du  Pont  does  qual- 
ify as  a  multinational  company,  not  only  be- 
cause more  than  20  per  cent  of  our  total 
sales,  employment,  and  investment  are  out- 
side the  United  States,  but  also  because  we 
run  the  business  as  a  worldwide  enterprise 
and  look  to  non-U  S.  markets  as  a  major 
source  of  our  future  growth.  We  believe  that 
more  and  more  of  the  world's  business  will  be 
done  by  multinational  companies,  whether 
their  country  of  origin  is  in  Europe,  Asia  or 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Canada  and  Japan  we  are  Increas- 
ingly facing  able  competitors  who  not  only 
have  sophisticated  technology  and  products 
but  also  benefit  from  favorable  taxation  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  their  governments.  The  so-called  tech- 
nological gap  has  all  but  disappeared,  at  least 
In  most  parts  of  the  chemical  Industry,  If, 
Indeed,  It  ever  existed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  world  business  is  in 
something  of  a  transitional  stage,  with  the 
multinational  company  having  reached  ma- 
turity before  law  and  custom  and  attitudes 
are  completely  ready  for  it.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  old,  somewhat  narrow  Interests  that 
once  shaped  the  philosophy  of  a  large  busi- 
ness enterprise  have  been  broadened  and, 
consequently,  made  more  complex.  We  are  no 
longer  protectionists  or  free  traders,  nation- 
alists or  Internationalists.  Importers  or  ex- 
porters, hard-money  or  soft-money  people. 
We  are.  Instead,  businessmen  who  cope  with 
conditions  as  we  find  them  as  we  attempt  to 
opverate  successfuly  within  the  widely  di- 
vergent laws  and  policies  established  by 
many  governments  around  the  world.  Our 
positions  may  not  always  seem  consistent 
when  measured  by  older — and  perhaps 
clearer  and  more  comfortable — catchwords, 
but  we  believe  they  are  not  paradoxical  or 
contradictory  when  viewed  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  world  business  scene. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  two  ex- 
amples that  also  may  suggest  the  kind  of 
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understanding  and  support  we  need  from 
government. 

The  first  involves  the  quantitative  Import 
restrictions  on  wool  and  man-made  fibers, 
fabrics  and  garments  Imposed  by  European 
nations.  These  restrictions,  which  have  been 
Identified  and  catalogued  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment, tend  to  deflect  textile  exports, 
especially  from  the  Par  East,  Into  the  United 
States.  European  cotintrles,  traditionally 
larger  textile  importers  than  we,  are  now 
impwrtlng  proportionately  less,  while  the 
United  States,  the  only  major  unrestricted 
market  in  the  world  for  man-made  fibers  and 
products  made  from  them,  is  taking  in  pro- 
pwrtlonately  more. 

This  fact,  plus  calculated  and  determined 
exploitation  of  the  U.S.  market  by  Japan  and 
others,  has  created  a  situation  about  which 
something  must  be  done.  Imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  products  have  grown  rap- 
Idly.  In  apparel,  for  example,  such  Imports 
measured  In  equivalent  square  yards  rose 
62  per  cent  in  1968  and  64  per  cent  in  1969. 
Imports  accounted  for  between  8  and  10 
per  cent  of  all  U.S.  consumption  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  products  last  year.  The  tex- 
tile trade  deficit  was  81.4  billion  for  1969. 
compared  to  $1.1  billion  the  year  before.  And 
the  situation  has  worsened  In  1970. 

If  the  scope  of  the  present  problem  is  clear, 
so  also  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Largely  under  Japanese  leadership,  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  expanding 
vigorously.  Based  on  present  patterns  of 
trade,  exports  to  the  United  States  of  ap- 
parel made  of  man-made  fibers  from  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  are 
expected  to  almost  double  by  early  1971  as 
compared  with  1969. 

As  you  know.  In  Japan  government  and 
business  are  closely  Intertwined  and  national 
policy  Is  deliberately  planned  and  used  to 
increase  exports,  with  the  Jajjanese  textile 
industry  one  of  the  prime  beneficiaries  of 
that  government  support. 

The  United  States  textile  Industry,  faced 
with  this  fact,  must  look  to  Washington  for 
help.  A  sick  textile  industry,  unable  to  plan 
its  capital  programs,  inevitably  means  the 
export  of  some  of  the  2.3  mUlion  U.S.  Jobe 
now  dependent  on  this  business.  Secretary 
Stans'  diligent  efforts  In  this  situation  to 
negotiate  a  solution  In  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment for  voluntary  quotas  are  admired  and 
appreciated.  But.  we  are  sorry  to  see,  so 
far  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Now,  we  conclude,  the  only  solution  Is 
Congressional  action  limiting  the  quantities 
of  man-made  fibers  and  firoductE  that  can  be 
import«d  Into  this  country.  Therefore,  our 
response  in  this  case  Is  to  advocate  the  impo- 
sition of  import  controls,  urging  passage  of 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Wilbur 
Mills. 

My  second  case  centers  around  the  diffi- 
culties created  for  the  domestic  petrochem- 
ical industry  by  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
Control  program.  Because  this  program  re- 
stricts Imports  of  foreign  petroleum,  U.S. 
petrochemical  manufacturers  do  not  have 
eiccess  to  the  low-cost  raw  materials  avail- 
able to  overseas  chemical  producers.  The 
costs  of  petrochemical  feedstocks  are  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  a  seri- 
ous Implication  for  the  international  trade 
balance.  In  addition,  the  higher  cost  of  feed- 
stocks provides  an  incentive  to  locate  plants 
abroad  rather  than  in  the  United  States.  Both 
aspects  of  this  problem  were  acknowledged 
In  the  recent  r^>ort  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  and  the  Sepa- 
rate Report. 

Du  Font's  response  to  this  situation  has 
been  to  urge  the  relaxation  and  removal  of 
petrochemical    feedstock   import  controls. 

In  neither  case  does  Du  Font's  response 
stem  from  a  protectionist  or  free  trade 
philosophy.  Bather,  It  reflects  the  fact  that 
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we  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are  In 
the  real  world — and  we  must  have  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  government.  In 
the  long  run,  the  actions  taken  stand  or  fall 
on  whether  or  not  they  are  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  that  Industry 
thoroughly  understands  the  need  for  nego- 
tiation In  international  trade  matters.  How- 
ever, we  are  critical  of  bargains  In  which 
more  Is  given — at  our  expense — than  Is  re- 
ceived In  return.  The  American  Selling  Price 
case  is  an  example.  Under  a  separate  package 
negotiated  at  the  time  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  American  Selling  Price  system 
for  customs  valuation  of  certain  chemicals 
would  be  eliminated  and  American  tariffs 
lowered  further  In  return  for  certain  re- 
ductions In  foreign  tariffs.  In  our  view  the 
reductions  proposed  would  offer  little  export 
opportunity  in  exchange  for  the  sacrifices. 
It  was  simply  a  poor  bargain. 

We  are  now  being  told  that  ASP  should 
be  eliminated  because  of  Its  great  symbolic 
importance  to  our  trading  partners  and  In 
order  to  convince  Ehiropeans  that  the  United 
States  Is  really  Interested  In  negotiating  the 
reduction  of  nontarlff  barriers  No  concrete 
action  by  foreign  powers  is  being  proposed 
or  sought  as  a  direct  response.  This  argu- 
ment Is  not  persuasive  either.  Nothing  plus 
nothing  still  equals  nothing 

The  effect  of  foreign  direct  investment  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  jjayments.  particularly  In 
the  case  of  a  multinational  company.  Is  fre- 
quently discussed  We  In  Du  Pont  consider 
it  Impwrtant  to  correct  the  chronic  deficit 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  However, 
we  do  not  think  control  of  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment Ls  the  right  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

During  the  past  five  years,  while  Du  Pont 
has  expanded  Its  overseas  investment  very 
substantially,  oiir  export  sales  have  Increased 
annually.  During  this  period.  Du  Pont's  net 
positive  contribution  to  the  nation's  balance 
of  payments  has  exceeded  91  billion — the  ex- 
cess of  total  receipts  from  abroad,  principally 
from  exports,  over  funds  from  US.  sources 
expended  abroad.  Including  Imports  and  for- 
eign Investment. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  foreign 
investment  stimulates  U  S.  export  business. 
Many  cases  demonstrate  that  Increased  ex- 
ports directly  resultlmt  from  new  overseas 
manufacturing  facllines  have  exceeded  the 
overseas  Investment.  Possible  displacement 
of  U.S.  exports  by  foreign  investment  Is  usu- 
ally overemphasized,  we  think  In  most  cases, 
manufacture  abroad  Is  necessary  to  obtain 
or  retain  a  market  that  will  be  closed  to  U.S. 
exports  in  any  event.  If  Du  Pont  does  not 
build  the  local  plsmt.  someone  else  wUl. 

There  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement 
In  bath  government  and  industry  that  the 
existing  controls  on  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment are  self-defeating  and  will  have  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  U  S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments if  continued  Indefinitely.  Of  more  Im- 
mediate significance,  the  foreljgn  investment 
regulations  discourage  export  sales  since  tmy 
increase  in  trade  receivables  from  foreign 
subsidiaries — the  natural  consequence  of  In- 
creased exports — Is  considered  to  be  a  trans- 
fer of  capital.  There  are  special  exemption 
procedures  designed  to  accommodate  these 
situations,  but  our  experience  indicates  that, 
as  they  are  administered,  the  U.S.  exporter 
is  penalized  as  a  result  of  Increased  sales 
through  foreign  subsidiaries 

The  foreign  direct  Investment  controls 
were  introduced  as  a  short-term  measure  to 
prov-.de  temporary  balance  of  pwyments  re- 
lief, and  U.S.  Industry  has  generally  com- 
plied by  resorting  to  various  expedients.  It 
has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  pro-am  would  Involve  seri- 
ous problems,  tuad  most  of  us  have  proceeded 
with  the  beUef  or  hope  that  the  program 
would   soon   be   terminated.   However,    it   is 
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now  necessary  to  recognize  some  of  these 
basic  problems.  One  Is  the  conflict  between 
the  forced  repatriation  of  earnings  versus  po- 
tential tax  penalties;  another  is  the  serious 
financial  ln:ipllcatlonfl  of  continuing  to  bor- 
row overseas  while  the  regulations  them- 
selves restrict  the  ability  to  repay  such  bor- 
rowings. It  is  not  feasible  to  develop  sound 
financing  and  operating  plans  under  these 
conditions.  We  are  becoming  Increasingly 
concerned  and  beUeve  many  others  are  in 
the  same  position,  particularly  the  multi- 
national companies.  We  think  it  is  now  time 
to  begin  phasing  out  the  program  and  to 
announce  a  definite  schedule  for  its  early 
termination. 

Another  major  deterrent  to  Increased  U.S. 
exports  is  the  punitive  attitude  embodied 
in  U.S.  tax  law  and  administration,  which 
not  only  fall  to  provide  incentive  for  ex- 
ports, but  Impose  penalties,  without  parallel 
for  any  of  our  major  foreign  competitors. 
Many  corporate  taxpayers  pay  U.S.  taxes  on 
a  substantial  part  of  the  earnings  of  foreign 
marketing  subsidiaries  from  the  resale  of 
U.S.  exports.  Just  as  though  It  were  Income 
earned  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  exporter  Is  required  to  pay  full  US, 
tax  on  profits  which.  In  reality,  should  be 
attributed  to  Ite  foreign  marketing  alBliate. 
It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  situation  with 
the  government's  stated  interest  In  promot- 
ing U.S.  exports. 

I  Indicated  earlier  that  we  consider  gov- 
ernment inextricably  involved  with  the  af- 
fairs of  a  multinational  corporation.  Ulti- 
mately, much  of  our  business  success  is 
dependent  on  the  attitude  and  effectiveness 
of  government  In  coping  with  the  complex 
and  difficult  combination  of  International 
politics  and  economics. 

I  hope  that  out  of  this  meeting  and  simi- 
lar activities,  we  of  the  business  community 
will  take  advantage  of  this  newly  opened 
communications  route  to  tell  you  In  govern- 
ment what  we  think  and  why. 

I  don't  think  that  you  virtll  find  us  un- 
reasonable or  blind;  we  know  that  political 
realities  are  as  demanding  and  binding  as 
economic  realities  We  are  prepared,  and  I 
think  able,  to  compete  successfully  with  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  In  Eurofje,  Japan,  and 
other  ptarts  of  the  world,  on  the  basis  of 
technology,  productivity,  marketing  sWlls, 
and  the  other  business  yardsticks.  What  we 
need  Is  a  business  environment  In  which  we 
are  not  handicapped  by  factors  beyond  our 
control.  Only  government  can  provide  that 
climate. 
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has  drowned  out  the  pleas  of  this  majority  ol 
peaceful  dissenters. 

As  Americana,  we  hold  dear  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  the  freedom  to  disagree  and  voice  our 
disagreements.  But,  these  freedoms  are  being 
threatened  by  a  group  of  agitators  that 
preach  peace  on  one  hand  and  create  civil 
disobedience  and  threaten  civil  war  on  the 
other. 

There  are  youth  groups  In  this  country 
that  openly  profess  that  their  only  aim  is  to 
overthrow  our  government.  It  should  be  re- 
stressed,  however,  that  these  groups,  while 
alarming,  are  still  In  a  very  small  minority. 
We  feel  that  It  is  time  for  us,  as  part  of 
the  "silent  majority"  of  youths,  to  clarify 
this  unjust  blanket  labeling  of  our  genera- 
tion. 

We  would  also  like  to  Issue  a  plea  to  our 
peers  on  college  and  high  school  campuses 
alike  to  avoid  this  destructive,  useless  disrup- 
tion of  peace  and  eliminate  the  battleground 
of  the  minority  groups.  Our  very  freedoms 
are  being  undermined  and  the  very  structure 
of  our  republic  is  being  threatened  by  these 
few  militants.  We.  the  majority  of  today's 
youth,  must  not  let  them  succeed. 

(Signed  by  members  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil. National  Honor  Society,  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America,  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, Future  Teachers  of  America,  Para- 
Medical  Club,  Annual  Club,  Club  Kutana, 
and  Library  Club  of  WUllston  High  School, 
WlUlston,  Florida.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
students  of  these  organizations  for  their 
stand.  They  are  setting  a  good  example 
for  all  Americans  to  follow  in  our  search 
to  once  again  unify  all  of  our  people  to- 
ward a  greater  and  finer  democracy. 


May  28,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


YOUTH   SPEAK   OUT   AGAINST 
AGITATORS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  troublesome  time  for  all  Americans, 
and  especially  for  our  youth.  Msmy  of  our 
people  have  hesitated  to  speak  out  or 
stand  up  for  what  they  feel  is  right.  To- 
day, however,  I  have  received  a  resolu- 
tion signed  by  nine  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions, representing  many  young  people, 
stating  their  objection  to  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  violence. 

The  resolution,  sent  from  WUliston 
High  School,  Williston,  Fla.,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  amount  of 
public  sentiment  In  this  great  country  of  ours 
opposing  the  dissent  of  today's  youth.  We 
believe  this  negative  view  has  been  spurned, 
and  rightfully  so,  from  the  violence  which 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  all  of  us  who  are  honored  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
pause  for  a  moment  and  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who,  more  than  anyone  else,  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  tradition  and 
continuity  of  the  lower  Chamber. 

John  McCormack  is  a  symbol  of  the 
American  dream,  for  he  worked  his  way 
up  from  early  poverty  in  his  old  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  to  a  jaosition  where  he 
could  shape  and  influence  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  came  before  the  Congress, 

Moreover,  Speaker  McCormack  is  a 
gifted  and  skilled  legislator.  He  provided 
responsible  support  to  six  different  Amer- 
ican Presidents  in  times  of  national  crisis, 
yet  never  yielded  in  his  determination  to 
see  some  of  his  own  Ideals  become  reality. 

Since  1962,  it  has  been  his  obligation 
and  honor  to  serve  as  our  Speaker.  To 
his  credit,  John  McCorbiack  h£is  exer- 
cised his  duties  with  that  same  unusual 
devotion  to  this  country's  best  interests 
which  characterized  his  conduct  when  he 
first  came  to  Congress  over  four  decades 
ago. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me,  as  a  legislator 
who  is  completing  his  second  term  in  this 
body,  to  adequately  convey  my  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  a  man  who  was  re- 
turned to  the  Congress  21  times — usually 


without  serious  opposition.  Perhaps  that 
sign  of  appreciation  from  his  constitu- 
ents best  illustrates  the  kind  of  job  he  has 
performed. 

John  McCormack's  absence  will  be 
greatly  felt  next  January  when  he  does 
not  return  to  Washington.  But  his  legacy 
to  all  of  us  will  not  be  forgotten.  That 
legacy,  fashioned  from  years  of  devotion 
and  plain  hard  work,  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  these  three  lines: 

To  be  bom  free  Is  an  accident; 

To  live  free  Is  a  responsibility; 

To  die  free  is  an  obligation. 
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have  so  many  crushing  and  crucial  do- 
mestic needs  in  the  education,  health, 
welfare,  urban  development,  and  race  re- 
lations fields,  not  to  mention  our  own 
pressing  economic  crisis,  that  we  must 
act  now  to  reorder  our  priorities. 


THE  BACK  DOOR  TO  CAMBODIA 


LET  US  CUT  OUR  LOSSES  ON  THE 
C-5A 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

WedTiesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  extremely  dismayed  but 
unfortxmately  not  surprised  by  a  small 
news  item  appearing  on  page  35  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  Friday,  May  22.  The 
heading  on  the  article  read  "Thailand 
May  Aid  Cambodia."  Thailand's  Interior 
Minister  Praphas  Charusathien  re- 
portedly told  a  press  conference  in  Bang- 
kok that  Thailand  is  ready  to  give  mili- 
tary equipment  and  medical  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. Tliailand's  Premier  Than  on  KJtti- 
kachom  allegedly  told  this  to  the  Cam- 
bodian foreign  minister. 

The  United  States  has  well  over  40,000 
troops  in  Thailand,  most  of  them  des- 
ignated as  support  troops  for  our  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  Some  Americans, 
though,  are  operating  as  advisors  to  Thai 
units  fighting  Communist  guerillas  in  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  country.  Though 
the  precise  level  of  our  military  aid  to 
Thailand  is  now  "officisilly  classified," 
estimates  have  placed  it  somewhere  be- 
tween $70  and  $100  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  by  this  men- 
acing situation,  because  even  if  the  ad- 
ministration makes  good  on  its  promise 
to  pull  all  American  forces  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30,  and  not  to  provide  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  American  military 
equipment  directly  to  Cambodia,  it  is 
verj"  realistic  to  assume  that  the  United 
States  may  continue  to  arm  and  support 
the  Cambodian  Government  furtively 
through  the  backdoor  via  Thailand. 

The  Congress  will  do  well  to  keep  the 
administration  on  notice  that  we  Intend 
to  scrutinize  in  minute  detail  all  military 
and  civilian  aid  and  any  E>otential  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Thailand.  I  recognize 
that  Thailand  is  a  member  of  SEATO; 
but  American  military  obligations  and 
commitments  under  that  treaty  are  not 
automatic.  The  treaty  specifically  pro- 
vides that  American  military  Involve- 
ment can  only  flow  as  the  result  of  direct 
congressional  action  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  America  has  any 
vital  national  interests  at  stake  in  Indo- 
china, and  I  cannot  justify  the  loss  of 
even  one  Americsm  life,  one  permanently 
maimed  veteran,  or  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  tax  dollar  in  this  area.  We 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long  time 
many  people  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  cost  overruns  sissociated  with  the 
procurement  of  the  C-5A  aircraft.  A  few 
people  have  also  been  deeply  concerned 
about  technical  deficiencies  in  the  air- 
craft. In  our  military  procurement  de- 
bate on  the  floor  this  question  was  raised 
and  we  were  assured  that  the  aircraft 
met  or  exceeded  all  specifications.  The 
current  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  shows  this  to  be  inaccurate  and 
states  flatly  that  the  aircraft's  fatigue 
life  may  be  only  one-fourth  that  which 
is  required. 

The  relatively  minor  "fix"  which  the 
Air  Force  designed  to  cure  the  wing 
cracks  will  by  no  means  do  the  job.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  part  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  article  is  the  clear  impli- 
cation that,  because  the  news  is  bad,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  sitting  on  it  rather  than  revealing  it 
to  Congress.  The  Armed  Forces  Journal 
has  performed  a  real  service  in  making 
these  facts  public  and,  while  they  may 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  Air  Force  by  doing 
so.  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  full  text  of  the  article 
is  as  follows: 

C-5A  Fatigoe  Life  in  QtrEsrioN;   So  Is 

Approved  81 -Aircraft  Btnr 
A  blue-ribbon  technical  panel  told  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans  early  this 
month  that  fatigue  life  of  Lockheed's  con- 
troversial C-5A  transport  will  come  up  to 
only  one-fourth  ct  what  Is  required  for 
Military  Airlift  Command's  planned  usage  of 
the  $4-bllllon  giant  cargo  fleet.  The  Air  Force 
was  strongly  advised  to  consider  designing 
an  entirely  new  wing  for  the  plane,  on  the 
basis  that  there  la  virtually  no  chance  Axes 
could  be  Incorporated  Into  the  current  C-5A 
design  to  give  it  the  30.000-hour  maximum 
design  fatigue  life  matching  MAC'S  current 
mission  requirements. 

A  wing  crack  was  discovered  In  static  test 
last  July  on  a  C-5A.  Since,  the  Air  Force 
has  Imposed  operating  restrictions  which 
limit  the  plane's  gross  takeoff  weight  to  575,- 
000  lbs,  203.000  lbs  short  of  Its  design  point. 
In  February  Air  Force  ofBclals  gave  Congress 
an  estimate  of  $10-  to  $15-mllllon  to  fix  the 
wing  crack.  That  estimate  presumably  Is  now 
out  the  window. 

WING    ALREADY    REDESIGNED    ONCE 

Sources  contacted  by  The  Journal  would 
not  estimate  what  design,  test,  and  produc- 
tion of  a  new  C-5A  wing  might  cost.  Lock- 
heed has  already  had  to  redesign  the  wing 
once:  the  company  says  this  happened  after 
It  was  advised  it  had  won  the  C-5A  contract, 
but  before  the  contract  was  awarded  for- 
mally, because  the  "Air  Force  established 
new,  stlffer  performance  requirements  which 
required  extensive  aerodynamic  changes." 
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In  a  "Fact  Sheet"  now  being  briefed  to  the 
press,  the  company  attributes  a  large  part 
of  the  C-5A'8  cost  growth  to  this  orlgrlnal  re- 
design, which  added  some  600  square  feet  of 
wing  area,  compared  to  the  wing  proposed 
when  Lockheed  won  the  controversial  con- 
tract. 

Lockheed's  bid  for  120  aircraft  had  a  tar- 
get price  of  $1.886-blllion  for  a  design  that 
an  Air  Force  Evaluation  team  unanimously 
recommended,  on  23  September  1965,  be 
bought  Instead. 

The  Air  Force  says  that,  if  It  "wins  all  the 
arguments"  with  Lockheed  on  the  disputed 
contract,  the  currently  planned  buy  of  only 
81  aircraft  wUl  cost  "about  t4-bllllon,"  but 
adds  that  "If  the  contractor  wins  all  his 
points,  the  cost  will  be  considerably  higher, 
on  the  order  of  $500-  or  $600-mllllon." 

On  2  March  Lockheed  asked  DoD  for  an 
advance  of  $435-  to  $500-mllllon  against  the 
disputed  claim  to  help  ease  what  the  com- 
pany called  a  "critical  financial  problem  " 

Findings  of  the  Independent  blue-ribbon 
advisory  group  which  briefed  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  on  the  C-5A's  fatigue  problems  are 
sure  to  complicate  an  already  complex  dis- 
pute between  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed: 
responsibility  for  the  fatigue  life  limitation 
Is  sure  to  be  hotly  contested. 

The  panel  headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bis- 
plinghoff.  Dean  of  Engineering  at  MIT,  re- 
portedly gave  Seamans  its  interim  assess- 
ment orally  on  4  May.  Details  of  the  meeting 
are  being  held  on  a  very  "close  hold"  basis, 
and  Air  Force  officials  asked  by  The  Jour- 
nal to  confirm  or  deny — and  to  clarify — 
news  of  the  panel's  findings  were  able  to 
offer  little  information.  A  sfKikesman  said, 
however,  that  while  The  Journal  appeared 
to  have  "some  facts,"  a  completely  accurate 
picture  would  not  be  available  until  the 
BlspUnghoff  panel  makes  Its  fvill  written 
report.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  In  mid- 
June. 

The  spokesman  did  observe  that  the  real 
significance  of  Dr.  Blsplinghoff's  findings 
"hinges  on  a  question  of  Interpretation  of 
MAC'S  1965  mission  requirements  versus 
those  that  MAC  Is  using  now." 

SPECS    MAT    NOT    MATCH    MISSIONS 

This  oblique  reference  to  one  of  Dr.  Bls- 
plinghoff's key  findings  may  touch  on  the 
heart  of  an  Air  Force-Lockheed  dispute  which 
now  seems  to  be  building  up  on  the  fatigue 
life  problem.  By  one  report  the  BlspllngholT 
panel  is  said  to  have  found  that  design  spec- 
ifications given  Lockheed  by  the  AF's  Systems 
Program  Office  at  Wright  Field  do  not  match 
the  operational  usage  factors  on  which  the 
user.  Military  Airlift  Command,  has  been 
planning  C-5A  operations. 

Lockheed,  for  instance,  is  reported  to  have 
designed  the  C-6A  against  fatigue  life  specifi- 
cations which  assumed  that  only  about  20% 
of  payload  capacity — e.g..  a  46.000-lb  pay- 
loed — would  be  used  on  the  cargo  carrier's 
return  leg  fllghu.  A  more  typical  MAC  fiy- 
back  mission,  however,  would  use  something 
like  150,000  lbs  of  payload.  Another  assump- 
tion apparently  now  at  Issue  was  that  the 
aircraft  would  take  off  at  its  maximum 
778.000-lb  gross  weight  on  only  2%  of  its 
missions.  But  the  smaller  C-141  cargo  Jet 
takes  off  at  max  gross  weight  on  about  80% 
of  Its  missions;  MAC  presumably  has  been 
counting  on  similar  usage  for  the  C-5A. 

Also  contributing  to  the  aircraft's  below- 
mlsslon  fatigue  life  is  Lockheed's  use  In  the 
wing  of  an  alloy  which  has  a  high  stress  cor- 
rosion factor  but  poor  fatigue  life  character- 
istics. 

PANEL   PINDINCS 

Bispllnghoff  Is  said  to  have  told  the  Air 
Force  that  as  the  result  of  these  and  other 
problems : 

The  C-5A  will  have  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  30,000-hour  fatigue  life  required  to 
actually  fly  the  spectrum  of  missions  which 
MAC  has  planned; 
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There  Is  virtually  no  chance  of  beefing  up 
the  present  C-5A  wing  to  meet  MAC'S  mission 
requirements; 

There  Is  doubt  that  Lockheed  could  meet 
the  fatigue  life  specifications  Implicit  In 
even  the  less  stringent  "original"  mission 
ground  rules; 

With  enough  "boilerplate"  and  fixes,  the 
present  C-5A  design  could  probably  be  made 
to  withstand  the  aircraft's  basic  static  test 
requirements,  but  not  the  dynamic  test 
requirements; 

The  Air  Force  should  strongly  consider 
going  to  a  new  wing. 

Bispllnghoffs  4  May  report  apparently 
caught  Air  Force  officials  by  surprise.  Just 
two  months  ago,  on  17  March,  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: "It  Is  our  belief,  based  on  the  pre- 
liminary judgment  of  Dr.  Blspllnghoff  and 
the  people  he  has  with  him.  that  Lockheed 
has  a  good  solution  to  the  problem." 

LOCKHEED      C-5A  WH-L  MrET  RPQ  REQUIMMENTS 

A  Lockheed  spokesman  told  The  Journal 
the  company  has  not  been  given  any  new 
mission  requirements.  He  said  that,  while 
"engineers  at  Marietta"  may  have  had  "con- 
versations '  with  MAC  about  revised  mission 
profiles,  the  company  has  been  given  no  ad- 
vice that  MAC  was  considering  "any  exten- 
sion" of  the  C-5A's  original  fatigue  life  goals. 
The  company  gave  The  Journal  this  stat«- 
ment : 

"The  C-5A  Air  Force  transport  Is  designed 
to  a  set  of  fatigue  requirements  specified  In 
Its  original  Request  for  Quotation.  The  C-5A 
will  meet  these  fatigue  requirements." 

CONTRADICTOay    CLAIMS? 

The  statement,  however,  appears  to  con- 
tradict a  key  sentence  In  Lockheed's  new 
23  AprU  C-5A  "Pact  Sheet."  In  a  section  ex- 
plaining why  C-5A  costs  have  escalated,  the 
so-called  White  Paper  says: 

■'C-5A  technical  problems  have  been 
tougher  than  anticipated.  Just  before  the 
C-5A  contract  teas  axcarded.  the  Air  Force 
established  neic.  stiffer  performance  require- 
ments ichich  required  extensive  aerodynamic 
performance  changes."  (Italics  added.) 

It  Is  not  known  If  the  "new,  stiffer  per- 
formance requirements"  relate  to  the  more 
stringent  MAC  missions  which  the  Blspllng- 
hoff panel  has  considered.  But  observers  here 
said  they  find  It  hard  to  understand  why 
Lockheed  stresses  that  the  C-5A  was  designed 
to  and  will  meet  fatigue  life  requirements 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  competi- 
tion (In  the  RPQ)  If — as  Lockheed  also  says — 
different,  more  stringent  performance  re- 
quirements were  specified  ''Just  before"  the 
contract  was  awarded. 

"ROTATE    THE    FLEET  ' 

The  Lockheed  spokesman  contacted  by  The 
Journal  to  check  out  the  Blspllnghoff  report 
said  that  "from  where  we  sit,  they  [the  dlf- 
terent  mission  profiles  I  are  easily  reconcil- 
able." He  suggested  that  MAC  could  "rotate 
the  fleet" — Indicating  that  the  more  strin- 
gent fatigue  life  specification  considered  by 
Dr.  Blspllnghoff  assumes  unreallstlcally  that 
all  aircraft  will  fly  the  more  stringent  mis- 
sions during  their  entire  service.  The  spokes- 
man said  that,  instead  of  having  one  air- 
craft fly  all  the  heavy  missions,  the  light  and 
heavy  missions  should  be  distributed  among 
all  Che  aircraft  He  said  the  fatigue  life  prob- 
lem was  a  controversy  more  over  specifica- 
tions than  over  deficiencies  in  the  C-5A  de- 
sign. 

If  Lockheed  can  successfully  contend  that 
it  has  met  the  specifications  given  to  the 
company  by  the  Air  Force — whether  or  not 
they  were  the  right  ones — the  Air  Force 
would  have  a  dliBcuIt  if  not  impossible  prob- 
lem getting  Lockheed  to  absorb  some  of  the 
cost  growth  already  in  dispute,  much  less 
any  new  cost  growth  stemming  from  the  new 
fatigue  life  flap. 
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The  company  also  noted,  in  the  statement 
given  to  The  Journal,  that  It  is  now  begin- 
ning "a  long  series  of  fatigue  tests  of  a  com- 
plete aircraft  to  prove  its  ability  to  me«t  the 
required  spectrum  of  loads.  These  tests  will 
continue  until  the  test  article  completes  four 
normal  aircraft  lifetimes  In  order  to  prove 
structural  soundness." 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  John  Ryan 
told  the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee in  late  February  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  C-6A  wing  crack  discovered  last 
July  on  the  static  fatigue  airplane,  MAC  has 
Imposed  operating  restrictions  on  the  C-5A 
which  limit  takeoff  weight  to  575,000  pounds. 
Other  restrictions  limit  the  aircraft  to  2  Og 
loads,  to  operation  on  hard  surface  runways 
only,  and  to  airdrop  of  cargo  in  single  loads 
not  exceeding  10.000  pKjunds. 

During  the  same  hearings  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Seamans  to!d  the  subcommittee  "in 
all  candor"  that  the  C-5A  "probably  does 
not"  look  as  good  as  the  C  141  did  at  a  com- 
parable stage  In  its  development. 

He  referred  to  the  C-5A's  structural  prob- 
lems as  well  as  others  which  stem  from  its 
sophisticated  set  of  avionics.  One  function 
of  the  Blspllnghoff  Committee,  Seamans  said, 
would  be  to  determine  whether  less  sophisti- 
cated radars  and  antenae  could  substitute 
for  the  low-level  and  ground-mapping  system 
originally  specified.  The  complete  C-5A  avi- 
onics equipment  costs  out  at  $1.7  million  per 
aircraft. 

DOO  MAY  ASK  EQUAL  COST  TRADE 

General  Ryan  testified  earlier  this  year 
that  the  Air  Force  had  requested  authority 
In  Its  FT  71  budget  request  to  buy  10  addi- 
tional C-5A's  at  a  cost  of  $234  7  million. 
DoD  denied  the  request,  which  was  Intended 
to  "squeeze  out"  five  operating  squadrons 
from  a  91 -aircraft  buy. 

Sources  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  tell  the  Journal  the  Air  Force  now 
may  t>e  asked  to  pay  for  Lockheed's  higher 
cost  claims  on  the  aircraft  by  "trading  off" 
other  programs  approved  within  the  Service's 
present  fiscal  guidance. 

One  plan  currently  being  studied  by  DoD 
would  give  Lockheed  relief  from  its  current 
"critical  financial  problem"  by  reimbursing 
the  company  in  full  for  Its  C-5A  expendi- 
tures, but  require  the  Air  Force  to  fund  the 
extra  costs  by  proportionately  reducing  Its 
planned  Sl-alrcrsift  buy. 

A  DoD  source  told  The  Journal  that  Air 
Force  budget  analysts  "don't  seem  to  believe 
yet  that  we'd  do  this:  but  It's  reasonably 
clear  the  Army  and  Navy  don't  want  the 
money  to  come  out  of  their  hide;  It's  un- 
likely that  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  would  sit  still  for  a  supplemental 
budget  request  on  Lockheed's  b«half;  and 
Congress  probably  would  not  approve  one  If 
It  was  made." 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  admitted  that  the  aircraft, 
although  not  a  bomber,  is  a  bomb  and 
took  aggressive  action  to  cut  its  losses  as 
best  it  can. 
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rooms  late  In  October  all  charged  up  about 
electing  peace  candidates.  They  will  find  that 
the  nominating  process,  in  many  cases,  will 
have  left  them  little  choice  in  district  after 
district. 

It  may  not  be  that  they  will  find  two 
Hawks  opposing  each  other  In  many  of  the 
Congressional  districts.  Worse  than  that,  they 
will  find  out,  there  may  be  two  candidates 
who  really  have  no  position,  at  least  no  pub- 
licly dlcernlble  position.  They  will  announce 
that  they  are  for  the  boys  in  the  front  lines, 
for  peace  and  for  country.  But  It  probably 
will  be  impK>6sible  to  pin  them  down  to 
getting  the  boys  back  home. 

This  may  discourage  those  who  seek  to 
work  within  the  system,  but  it  should  also 
teach  them  something.  It  should  teach  them 
that  you  can't  work  only  skin  deep  within 
the  system  and  expect  to  achieve  success. 
You  have  to  work  well  within  the  body. 

This  means  rather  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
Just  prior  to  a  general  election,  you  have  to 
work  during  the  winter  before  In  helping  line 
up  better  candidates.  You  have  to  be,  to  be 
really  counted,  a  member  of  a  political  party 
and  work  within  that  party.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  proclaim,  proudly,  that  one  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent. But  that  independency  limits  one's 
political  wallop. 

As  an  Independent  you  take  the  choices 
offered  by  the  competing  party.  And  too 
often,  as  many  of  these  college  students  will 
find  out  this  October,  the  choices  aren't  very 
inspiring. 


PARTY  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished television  commentator,  Mr. 
Joseph  McCaffrey,  recently  broadcast  a 
highly  appropriate  message  for  young 
people  when  he  said  the  following: 

Thousands  of  students  will  be  pretty  dis- 
appointed when  they  spill  out  of  their  class- 


CONGRESSMAN  ESHLEMAN'S 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
soon  be  sending  to  my  constituents  the 
following  newsletter: 

Report  From  Your  Congressman 
(By  Ed  Eshleman) 

WHY   CAMBODIA? 

The  Cambodian  oi>eratlon  Is  a  confirma- 
tion, not  a  denial,  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's basic  policy  In  Vietnam.  American 
troops  are  In  Cambodia  as  a  part  of  evacua- 
tion, not  to  escalate  the  Vietnam  conflict 
The  policy  today  is  to  end  American  Involve- 
ment, withdraw  American  troops,  and  end 
the  war  on  Just  terms  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meanwhile,  It  is  the  President's  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  men.  In  the  ten-day 
period  following  the  President's  April  20th 
announcement  of  his  Intent  to  withdraw  an 
additional  150.000  troops  within  a  year,  the 
Communists  completely  changed  the  Cam- 
bodian situation.  They  moved  out  of  their 
sanctuaries  in  a  drive  to  form  a  solid  belt  of 
military  force  along  the  Cambodian-South 
Vietnamese  border,  and  to  open  a  seaway 
supply  line  from  the  south.  A  direct  danger 
was  posed  to  American  and  allied  troops  now 
in  Vietnam  and  a  particular  threat  to  those 
remaining  when  more  troops  come  home. 
After  considering  all  possible  alternatives, 
the  President  took  the  course  which  prom- 
ised to  save  American  lives.  The  Cambodian 
mission  also  will  protect  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
process  which  has  been  moving  forward  ahead 
of  schedule  and  which  Is  the  key  to  bring- 
ing our  troops  home  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

ARMS  TH.AT  WILL  NOT  KILL  AMERICANS 

Reports  coming  back  from  Vietnam  Indi- 
cate that  the  President's  decision  to  clean 
out  Communist  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  was 
popular  with  one  group — the  American  sol- 
diers.  The  picture   above  shows   why.   It   is 
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only  one  small  portion  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tons  of  enemy  weapons  and 
supplies  that  have  been  captured,  weapons 
and  supplies  that  would  have  been  used 
against  our  troops. 

OBSERVATION 

As  our  society  struggles  with  Its  many 
frustrating  problems,  I  think  we  can  remain 
confident  that  our  trials  today  are  Invest- 
ments In  a  brighter  future.  There  is  an  old 
bit  of  advice  passed  on  by  many  fathers  to 
many  sons  which  seems  to  apply.  It  goes: 
"I  never  said  it  would  be  easy.  I  said  It 
would  be  worthwhile." 

congress     and    CAMBODIA 

The  national  debate  which  has  raged  since 
the  Cambodian  action  began  has  not  been 
confined  to,  but  has  centered  In,  the  Con- 
gress. The  chief  concern  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Is  whether  or  not  this  Is  the  time  to 
reassert  Congressional  authority  In  Southeast 
Asia  decision-making,  and,  if  so,  what  form 
that  reassertion  should  take.  A  Congressional 
timetable  for  withdrawal  from  Indochina 
that  would  contain  reasonable  dates  and 
would  permit  the  President  latitude  to  cop)* 
with  contingent  emergencies  could  get  my 
support.  After  all,  since  the  President  has  ai^ 
ready  put  forth  a  timetable,  it  seems  correct 
for  Congress  to  exerci.se  Its  legislative  au- 
thority toward  the  same  goals  sought  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  What  I  could  never  support 
are  the  attempts  to  embarrass  the  President 
in  the  name  of  regaining  Congressional 
pwwer.  President  Nixon  has  fulfilled  his 
pledges,  reduced  the  American  commitment 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
followed  a  course  leading  to  a  Just  peace. 
For  Congress  to  embarrass  him  In  these 
efforts  or  to  Indicate  Its  distrust  of  his  mo- 
tives would  be  blatantly  Irresponsible. 

CURBING    CRIME 

There  are  those  who  sneer  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  more  effective  law  enforcement 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  dealing  with  the 
crime  problem.  The  point  is  made  that  en- 
forcement alone  does  not  address  Itself  to 
the  root  causes  of  crime,  and  I  agree.  But  the 
chart  at  the  left  shows  why  enforcement 
must  be  the  upp>ermo6t  consideration  In  the 
efforts  to  curb  crime.  Although  the  statistics 
are  two  years  old.  the  situation  has  not 
changed  drastically.  What  the  statistics  mean 
is  that  the  criminal  can  figure  he  has  about  a 
90  f",  chance  of  getting  away  with  a  serious 
crime.  (Chart  not  shown  In  the  Record.) 

FROM     HERE    AND    BACK 

There  Is  a  story  making  the  rounds  which 
pretty  well  describes  the  present  day  situa- 
tion In  world  trade:  "In  February,  the  Ameri- 
cans announce  a  new  Invention.  In  March, 
the  Russians  announce  that  they  made  the 
same  discovery  twenty  years  ago.  In  April, 
the  Japanese  start  selling  the  invention  In 
the  United  States." 

YOUNGER    VOTERS? 

One  of  the  dilemmas  facing  most  Con- 
gressmen Is  whether  to  vote  for  the  pending 
legislation  that  would  permit  18-year-olds  to 
vote.  While  I  favor  lowering  the  voting  age,  I 
believe  it  Is  a  Constitutional  matter,  one 
requiring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  matter  of  such  Importance  that  the 
State  should  decide  through  the  amendment 
process  whether  18-year-olds  should  vote. 
Just  as  the  States  have  always  been  a  part  of 
decisions  on  voter  qualifications.  I  would 
support  in  the  Congress  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  lower  the  voting  age  since  the 
final  say  would  rest  with  the  p)eople  through 
their  state  legislatures,  and  I  am  never 
oppxKed  to  the  p)eople  having  a  final  say. 
But  for  Congress  to  approve  the  18-year-old 
vote  by  Itself  would  be,  I  think,  vmconstl- 
tutlonal  and  a  big  mistake. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SIGHTSEE    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Many  people  from  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and 
Lower  Dauphin  Counties  find  that  visiting 
their  Nation's  Capital  can  be  an  Interesting 
way  to  spend  a  day.  The  drive  is  an  easy  one. 
The  only  real  problem  Is  deciding  what  to 
visit  In  Washington  out  of  all  the  sights 
there  are  to  see.  To  help  you  decide,  I  have 
prepared  a  pamphlet  outlining  five  differ- 
ent one-day  tours  you  can  make.  To  obtain 
a  pamphlet  all  you  have  to  do  Is  ask. 

NO   LIE 

Some  of  the  President's  critics  have  been 
arguing  that  his  Vletnamlzatlon  program  is 
not  actually  bringing  American  boys  home. 
Take  one  month,  for  example,  when  36,000 
Americans  came  back  from  Vietnam  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  12  month-rotation  of  troops. 
The  critics  point  to  that  month  and  say  that 
the  President  claimed  to  have  brought  12,000 
men  home  in  the  30-day  period  when  ac- 
tually he  sent  24,000  men  into  combat.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  they  drop  the  subject  and 
the  point  has  seemingly  been  made  that  the 
President  has  been  lying.  While  the  facts 
presented  are  correct,  you  can  see  that  the 
figures  don't  go  far  enough  in  explaining  the 
withdrawal  process.  Since  we  must  con- 
stantly send  replacement  troops  to  Vietnam, 
naturally  some  men  must  leave  for  the  war 
even  though  we  are  withdrawing.  However, 
because  troop  withdrawals  are  underway  not 
as  many  go  as  would  go  if  we  were  not  Vlet- 
namlzlng  the  war.  In  other  words,  in  that 
month  mentioned  above,  36,000  men  would 
have  been  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  if  the 
President's  program  was  not  at  work.  In- 
stead, 24,000  were  sent  for  a  net  drop  of 
12,000  men  In  one  month. 

MEMORIAL    DAY 

A  war  monument  In  the  Chlna-Burma- 
Indla  Theatre  of  World  War  II  carries  the 
Inscription — "When  you  return,  tell  them  of 
us:  For  their  tomorrow,  we  gave  our  today." 
Memorial  Day  is  for  remembering  all  those 
who  gave  their  todays  for  our  future.  It  Is 
a  day  which  celebrates  their  finest  hours.  It 
is  a  day  for  pledging  anew  our  belief  in  that 
for  which  so  many  brave  Americans  have 
died — the  immovable  ideal  of  freedom. 

DID    Tor    KNOW 

There  were  ten  industrial  vice-presidents 
who  earned  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  year. 

TURTLE'S    PACE 

The  91st  Congress  hardly  can  be  called  the 
fastest  pjaced  In  history.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
so  slow  in  getting  its  work  done  that  It  has 
become  the  subject  of  Washington  wit.  Two 
examples:  (1)  If  It  had  been  up  to  this 
Congress,  we'd  still  be  debating  whether  to 
move  the  Capital  from  Philadelphia.  (2)  The 
White  House  should  hire  a  painter  to  immor- 
talize this  Congress  on  canvass — It  obviously 
would  be  a  still  life. 

WORTH    REPEATING 

Prom  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell: 
"There  can  be  no  greater  evidence  of  disorder 
In  society  than  the  sound  of  gunfire  on  a 
college  campus." 

WORD     OF     WARNING 

There  Is  an  increasing  number  of  young 
Americans  who  are  finding  themselves  In  big 
trouble  for  violation  of  foreign  drug  laws. 
The  number  of  youthful  U.S.  citizens  under 
detention  abroad  for  such  violations  last 
March  was  142.  Just  one  year  later  that  num- 
ber had  risen  to  522.  Many  young  people  are 
probably  not  aware  that  when  they  are 
abroad  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
countries  which  they  visit;  nor  do  they  real- 
ize the  severity  of  the  penalties  for  possess- 
ing or  trafficking  drugs  In  many  other  na- 
tions. Imprisonment  In  many  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East  and 
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Latin  America,  Is  a  most  distasteful  ordeal. 
In  addition,  a  person  apprehended  can  spend 
several  months  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  In 
many  Instances  this  period  of  incarceration 
Is  not  subtracted  from  the  sentence  handed 
down  by  the  court.  American  officials  can  be 
helpful  only  In  seeing  that  American  citizens 
receive  fair  treatment,  but  they  cannot  get 
involved  In  the  legal  procedures.  Studenta 
going  abroad  In  the  near  future  should  be 
warned  to  steer  clear  of  anything  resembling 
association  with  drugs. 

DEFINTnON 

Pollution — The  thing  that  changed  "Smoke 
Gtets  In  Your  Eyes"  from  a  song  to  an  en- 
vironmental problem. 

DISTURBING    COMPARISON 

The  ranks  were  filled  with  young  people. 
Serious  t>«ople  Joined  because  they  were  for 
social  Justice,  or  opp>osed  to  unemployment. 
The  mood  was  one  of  restless  energy.  They 
exhibited  moral  arrogance  and  contempt  of 
the  legalities  which  blocked  the  way  to  get- 
ting what  they  knew  was  right.  Their  con- 
tempt also  was  aimed  at  the  "establishment" 
with  Its  Etlfiing  convenUonallty,  its  puritan 
respectability,  and  iu  inability  to  inspire  in- 
dividuals to  higher  purposes.  The  slogan 
which  characterized  their  movement  stated: 
"The  system  miist  die  so  that  p>eople  can 
live,"  Is  this  a  description  of  New  Leftist 
radicals?  Perhaps  It  could  be,  but  in  reality 
it  was  taken  from  a  description  of  the  begin- 
ning ol  the  Nazi  movement  in  Germany. 

SUMMER     INTERNS 

Many  of  our  young  people  will  be  busy  and 
productive  this  summer.  For  example,  I'm 
going  to  put  four  students  to  work  for  me. 
The  following  two  college  students  will  soon 
begin  a  summer  of  Internship  In  my  Wash- 
ington office:  Sara  A.  Werner  of  133  South 
Tenth  Street  in  Lebanon,  and  Peter  H.  Simp- 
son of  1350  Quarry  Lane  In  Lancaster.  Two 
high  school  seniors  will  split  the  summer 
interning  in  my  Lancaster  office.  They  are: 
Elizabeth  Ann  Shope  of  754  VlUage  Road  In 
Lampeter,  and  Randall  Moyer  of  333  South 
First  Avenue  In  Lebanon. 


WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  democratic  and  humane 
principles  have  never  been  more  in  need 
of  forceful  and  intelligent  advcxates,  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Walter 
Reuther.  He  was  tough  and  shrewd  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
his  union,  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  interests  of  workers  are  not 
limited  to  maximum  gains  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  He  knew  that  high  wages, 
pension  plans,  and  supplementary'  unem- 
ployment benefits  were  not  enough  so 
long  as  poverty,  racial  hatred,  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  wars  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment  continued. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  either  tough- 
minded  men  of  affairs  or  of  idealists.  It 
is  the  combination  of  these  qualities  in 
the  same  man  that  is  rare.  Walter  Reu- 
ther was  one  of  this  small  number. 

His  lesidershlp  in  the  labor  movement 
began  at  a  time  when  sheer  physical 
courage  and  persistence  were  the  neces- 
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sary  qualifications.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  later  years  when  bargaining 
came  to  Involve  orchestrating  whole 
banks  of  expert  advisers  and  the 
sophisticated  application  of  economic 
sanctions.  His  adversaries  were  the 
world's  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
business  corporations,  and  he  bested 
them  more  often  than  not. 

Few  would  have  criticized  had  he 
chosen  to  be  content,  once  labor's  main 
organizational  battle  had  been  won.  with 
winning  a  few  cents  more  in  each  new 
contract.  Yet,  as  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the 
New  York  Times  has  said: 

The  concept  of  unions  as  a  slot  machine 
Into  which  workers  dropped  their  dues  dol- 
lars and  took  out  a  Jackpot  won  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  revolted  him. 

He  had  a  larger  vision  which  he  never 
ceased  to  pursue.  He  once  said : 

I  will  be  dlssatlsfled  as  long  as  one  Ameri- 
can child  la  denied  the  right  to  education. 
I  win  b«  dlssatlsfled  as  long  as  one  American 
IS  denied  his  rights.  I  shall  continue  to  be 
dissatisfied  until  we  can  promise  workers  a 
tenure  of  employment,  so  that  they're  not 
dumped  on  the  streets. 

We  can  honor  Walter  Reuther  by  re- 
maining dissatisfied  with  his  dissatis- 
factions. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  M. 
McCONNELL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH     CAKOLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Spartanburg  Branch  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  on 
April  17,  1970.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  excellent  address  de- 
livered on  this  historic  occasion  by  the 
Honorable  David  M.  McConnell,  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  before  the  bars  of  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
a  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  commend  his  timely  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate 
In  the  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  this 
historic  University  putting  down  Its  stake 
In  the  dynamic  heart  of  the  Piedmont  Cres- 
cent— where  under  this  Ideal  and  productive 
environment  can  be  performed  with  distinc- 
tion the  three  functions  of  a  great  univer- 
sity— 

Plrst.  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  In  its 
mission  of  research — In  an  area  where  mod- 
em technology  and  research  Jje  ex&mpled 
by  Industrial  laboratories,  such  as  the  Deer- 
Lng  MUllken  Company,  plants  and  research 
centers  and  warehouses  upon  every  high  hill 
within  view. 

Second,  the  transmission  of  knowledge 
through  the  mission  of  teaching — coupled 
with  marvels  of  the  new  age  of  the  elec- 
tronic spectrum  in  a  statewide  television 
network — a  combination  so  well  understood 
and  so  appropriate  to  the  distinguished 
scientist,  scholar  and  educator.  Dr.  Tom 
Jones — who  this  university  Is  fortunate  to 
have  as  Its  leader — with  this  fortuitous 
combination  of  rare  abilities  and  experience. 
Dr.  Jones,  through  the  School  of  Business 
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Administration,  Is.  through  this  Statewide 
educaUonal  television  network,  giving  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  weekly 
courses  to  young  business  leaders — In  their 
executive  duties  throughout  South  Caro- 
lina— the  complete  curriculum  for  this  de- 
gree, and  having  one  week-end  a  month  In 
Columbia  for  personal  contact  and  dialogue 
with  their  Professors.  Thus  they  serve  In 
their  dally  executive  duties  and  yet  partic- 
ipate In  a  magnificent  curriculum  of  high  st 
national  standards.  Thus  Is  education  of  the 
highest  quality  brought  to  the  people  In  ev- 
ery section.  This  Is  democratic  education  at 
Its  best — and  will  be  applied  In  other  dis- 
ciplines beyond  Business  Administration. 

Third,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  In 
the  University's  mission  of  public  service. 

This  stream  of  learning  runs  from  the 
University  to  the  business  enterprises  (great 
and  small),  to  all  sectors  of  government, 
and  to  the  cultural  elements  of  society — 
this  learning  that  turns  the  eyes  of  govern- 
ment to  an  Increasing  preoccupation  with 
the  productivity  and  well-being  of  all  Its 
citizens  and  gives  the  profit-making  free 
enterprises  that  generate  our  wealth  a  far 
larger  vision  of  public  service  and  total  clt- 
Irenshlp — as  man's  relation  with  his  total 
ecology  and  environment  Is  becoming  the 
central  concern  of  our  society.  Again,  both 
the  geographic  spread  of  the  University  to 
branches  such  as  this,  plus  the  TV  network, 
brings  quality  curriculum  to  the  whole  state 
and  Its  people.  In  the  distribution  Indus- 
try— such  as  the  retail  stores  of  the  Belk 
System,  with  whom  !■  have  been  proud  to  be 
associated  for  25  years — It  gives  Junior  man- 
agement a  real  chance  at  educational  excel- 
lence. 

The  university  In  American  life  Is  thus 
triggering  a  transformation  of  our  society — 
they  are  the  engines  of  change  In  an  era  of 
higher  and  higher  technology,  culture  and 
productivity — In  a  transcending  upward  geo- 
metric curve  which  was  first  foreseen  In  Its 
realistic  dimension  In  the  great  philosophic 
work  entitled  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams."  which  was  most  cogently  examined 
in  a  speech  by  Oerald  Plel,  Publisher  of  The 
Scientific  American,  which  he  delivered  at 
the  Dedication  of  Evans  Hall  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  27  April  1963 — 

"There  Is  no  truth  to  rumors  of  battles 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  In 
universities  Scientific  value  and  concern 
both  for  truth  and  culture  are  the  web  of 
society.  This  breach  Is  closed  In  the  modern 
university — and  few  obeervers  before  Henry 
Adams  seriously  undertook  to  explore  the 
relation  between  science  and  the  history  and 
cultural  structure  of  society. 

"He  looked  back  over  the  tumult  of  modem 
history  and  saw  the  rising  curves  of  the  rate 
of  scientific  discovery,  of  coal  output,  of 
steam  power,  of  electric  power — and  saw  that 
the  curves  of  progress  and  Increase  were  not 
arithmetic — but  exponential — and  ro6e  more 
steeply  as  the  graphs  left  the  base  line — as 
Is  the  case  In  the  source  and  output  of  en- 
ergy moving  from  the  cave  man's  fire,  to 
water  power,  to  wind  power,  to  stream  power, 
electric  power  and  now  nuclear  power — on  a 
curve   of   Increase  almost  vertical. 

"Today,  after  two  centuries  of  industrial 
revolution,  we  have  come  to  speak  of  two 
kinds  of  nations:  developed  and  under  de- 
veloped or.  In  plainer  language,  rich  and 
poor.  Some  20-odd  nations,  comprising  about 
one-third  of  the  world's  population,  have 
Joined  In  the  Industrial  revolution.  To  one  or 
another  degree,  their  entire  p>opulaUonfi  are 
entrained  In  the  heady  experience  of  Increas- 
ing well-being.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
nations  which  set  out  first  on  this  course 
and  have  come  farthest  have  also  given  the 
world  the  most  favorable  demonstration  of 
self-government  by  citizenries  that  count  no 
second-class  citizens  among  their  numbers. 
The  poor  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prise  a   whole   two-thirds  of   mankind   still 
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Immured  In  the  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions of  agricultural  civilization  and  Include 
some  tens  of  millions  In  Africa  and  South- 
east Asia  caught,  at  this  turn  of  history, 
even  in  trainslilon  to  settled  agriculture.  By 
all  the  quantitative  Indexes  that  measure  the 
contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  na- 
tions. It  is  plain  that  history  has  entered  on 
a  new  phase. 

.  .  The  promise  of  the  power  In  our 
hands  ought  to  have  an  equal  place  in  the 
public  and  prlvat*  consciousness." 

■We  now  perceive  the  overwhelming  shock 
forc«  of  the  new  technology  and  produc- 
tion— as  exampled  by  the  fact  that  only  8% 
of  our  f>eople  now  are  farmers  against  46% 
in  colonial  times — and  now  with  nuclear 
sources  of  power  and  modern  techniques  of 
securing  our  abundance  we  are  even  released 
from  the  necessity  of  having  natural  re- 
sources. The  new  Industrial  and  technical 
order  does  not  discover  resources.  It  literally 
creates  them. 

As  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  said  in  a  1965  address: 
"The  Truth,  the  central  stupendous  truth 
about  developed  countries  today  Is  that  they 
can  have  the  kind  and  quantity  of  re- 
sources they  decide  to  have.  It  Is  no  longer 
resources  that  control  decisions.  It  is  the 
decision  that  makes  the  resources.  This  is 
the  most  fundamental  and  revolutionary 
change  mankind  has  ever  known — But  can 
we  by  education  and  a  world  order  spread 
this  abundance  to  cU  the  world — so  that  the 
primitive  have  nots  may  be  a  part  of  a  world 
system.  This  is  the  crux  and  the  crisis  of 
the  modern  world." 

But  even  so — In  the  words  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee — "The  most  powerful  force  In  the  world 
today  Is  not  the  precarious  balance  of  nu- 
clear power  or  the  menace  of  communism 
but  In  the  simple  fact  that  by  use  of  radio 
and  television  (the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum) that  In  the  remote  villages  of  the 
world,  hundreds  of  million  of  people  have 
at  long  last  sensed,  by  listening  and  viewing, 
the  possibility  of  a  better  life  by  sharing 
the  new  abundance  science  has  brought.  If 
not  for  themselves,  at  least  for  their  chil- 
dren and  this  will  not  and  cannot  be  denied. 
We  must  not  be  "numb"  from  change — we 
must  be  productive  In  change. 

In  such  transmission  of  knowledge  and 
learning  is  your  honored  president  doubly 
gifted — as  a  scholar  In  the  liberal  arts — as 
a  scientist  of  MIT  and  an  Executive  In  Texas 
Instruments  Company,  head  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  Purdue  University,  now  In 
the  forefront  of  modern  electrical  tech- 
nique— none  could  be  better  fitted  to  con- 
struct a  statewide  TV  educational  system — 
now  to  be  used  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration  course — with  once 
weekends  in  actual  attendance  at  Columbia 
or  a  branch  such  as  this  and  later  for  other 
departments  and  disciplines. 

Your  speaker  had  the  privilege  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  respwnslble  for 
presenting  and  debating  In  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the 
1968-69  United  Nations  Budget  for  the  forth- 
coming plan  for  a  worldwide  educational  TV 
network  through  communication  satellites 
for  the  new  worldwide  United  Nations  In- 
stitute for  Training  and  Research  with  TV 
Reception  Centers  to  be  planned  In  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  for  Asia.  Dakar.  Senegal,  for 
Africa,  and  Santiago,  Chile  for  South  Amer- 
ica. In  my  speech  on  that  occasion  I  stated: 
Knowledge  previously  available  only  in 
libraries  can  now,  through  the  memory  core 
magnets  of  electronic  computers  be  inte- 
grated Into  world-wide  communications 
"Telestar"  satellite  system.  'We  can  store, 
retrieve  and  transmit  data  (Including  tele- 
vising of  lectures  themselves  on  tape)  from 
libraries  and  selected  universities,  put  It  Into 
central  information  computer  memory  cores 
and  disseminate  It  by  wire  or  satellite  Into 


regional  education  units  such  as  those  con- 
ceived by  the  planners  In  UNITAR  with  side- 
bands from  the  U.N.  Interpreters  In  the  lan- 
guage desired.  Truly  a  global  "brain"  can  now 
be  evolved  and  specialized  education  pro- 
vided on  a  world-wide  basis.  Social  and  poli- 
tical participation  by  UN  agencies  can  thus 
be  more  direct  and  universal  to  all  men  In 
such  a  world-wide  electronically  Informed 
society.  Information,  Its  true  communication 
and  use  Is  the  web  of  this  new  society  and 
the  basis  of  all  human  understanding,  or- 
ganization and  effort.  Truly  the  electrons  are 
nibbling  away  the  distance  between  man  and 
man  throughout  the  planet. 

"In  this  coming  age  of  educational  com- 
munication, the  scholars  of  tomorrow  will  be 
swimming  In  the  blue-green  phosphors  of 
teaching  television  screens.  Learning  and  ex- 
perience will  be  brought  at  the  speed  of  light 
from  distant  sources.  Then  even  though 
transport  of  bodies  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  be  measured  In  short  hours  and 
minutes,  this  new  transportation  miracle 
will  pale  In  importance  when  It  Is  compared 
to  educational  and  human  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum.  Man  himself  will  no 
longer  have  to  move  to  the  source  of  learning, 
learning  will  come  to  him  through  the  satel- 
lite and  the  television  and  the  memory  core. 
If  man  Is  crossing  'the  Great  Divide'  of  a 
profoundly  changed  era  can  we  not  respond 
to  Marshall  McLuhan's  challenging  question: 
Can  we  possibly  have  a  glol>al  consciousness 
without  also  developing  a  global  conscience?" 

Thus  can  the  learning  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  advanced  nations  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  "have-not"  nations — and  bring 
them  Into  the  productive  international  so- 
ciety— and  to  world  order. 

This  task  of  education  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  In  this  very  University, 
here  on  this  hill,  of  making  impoverished 
nations  productive  beyond  dream  Is  best 
exampled  In  recent  history  by  the  Marshall 
Plan — so  forcefully  presented  to  a  waiting 
world  and  an  Impoverished  and  destroj'ed 
Europe  In  the  speech  of  our  very  own  Hon- 
orable James  P.  Byrnes  In  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, In  May  of  1947.  This  was  world  state- 
craft at  Its  best — In  a  broken  Europe  which 
was  a  waiting  culture  medium  either  for 
conamunlsm  or  democracy,  freedom  and  free 
enterprise.  This  Marshall  Plan  Investment 
has  been  paid  In  productivity  a  hundred- 
fold. This  Is  now  the  time  again  for  the  same 
type  of  statesmanship  In  education  in  South 
Carolina  and  In  the  United  States  In  Its 
leadership  In  world  affairs. 

When  I  think  of  the  Influence  of  Jamee  F. 
Byrnes  upon  the  world,  the  United  States, 
and  on  this  state,  on  this  university,  on  this 
County  of  Spartansburg,  which  he  loves 
dearly,  I  am  humbled  and  silenced — his 
stature  Is  monumental  for  all  time  and  all 
men.  It  was  he  who  gave  me  my  start  In  the 
days  before  the  Byrnes  Foundation  and  Its 
humane  student  aid.  His  help  to  me  was 
personal  and  his  exanaple  and  leadership 
shall  be  vrtth  me  all  the  days  of  my  years — 
and  I  see  In  Spartanburg  Cotinty  also  his 
proteges,  your  distinguished  and  beloved 
Judge  Donald  Russell,  former  Governor  and 
President  of  this  University,  and  Walter 
Brown,  a  great  publicist  and  as  keen  an  ob- 
server and  interpreter  of  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs  as  exists  in  this  country.  I 
see  his  and  my  friend,  Walter  Montgomery, 
and  my  esteemed  colleague,  Grler  Hudson, 
Sr.,  Dan  Henderson  and  O.  N.  Pain,  are  here 
today.  I  remember  the  great  effort  and  lead- 
ership for  education  such  as  this  we  honor 
today,  of  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Senator 
and  Governor  OUn  D.  Johnston — all  of  these 
leaders  had  one  objective  In  common — that 
all  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  have 
an  education  available  to  them  and  be  led 
Into  that  happiness  which  Is  the  exercise  of 
vital  powers  along  lines  of  excellence  In  a 
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life  affording  them  scope  and  productivity — 
and  this  for  all  our  citizens  everywhere. 

It  Is  In  this  philosophic  climate  that  we 
observe  the  curriculum  of  this  branch  we 
dedicate  today: 

A  strong  two  year  curriculum  in  Teaching, 
Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Pre-Medlcal,  Pre- 
Law,  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  an  associate  degree  in  technical 
nursing — all  part  of  the  high  quality,  high 
standard  curriculum  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity of  which  this  branch  Is  a  proud  and  In- 
tegral part. 

This  branch  you  plant  today  will  flourish 
as  the  green  bay  tree — In  1946  we  In  Char- 
lotte started  Charlotte  CoUege  with  400  stu- 
dents— It  is  now  The  University  of  North 
CaroUna  at  Charlotte  with  over  4,000,  and 
with  plans  for  10,000  students  In  the  mid- 
seventies  In  a  broad  spectrum  of  quality 
studies — making  available  to  the  great  array 
of  earnest  scholars  within  50  miles  trans- 
port distance — a  way  upward  to  the  highest 
levels  of  education,  science  and  culture. 
Thus  Is  the  New  South  rising  as  a  Phoenix. 

James  B  Conant  In  hLs  address  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  Tercentenary  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, on  September  18,  1936,  taken  from  his 
recent  biography.  My  Several  Lives — Memoirs 
of  a  Social  Inventor,  observed: 

"If  I  am  correct,  then,  In  my  Interpreta- 
tion of  academic  history,  the  future  of  the 
university  tradition  in  America  depends  on 
keeping  a  proper  balance  between  the  four 
essential  ingredients — the  advancement  of 
learning,  the  liberal  ar:s  college,  profes- 
sional training  and  a  healthy  student  life. 
None  must  be  neglected;  no  one  must  be  al- 
lowed to  predominate  imduly.  If  this  bal- 
ance can  De  maintained,  the  universities  o: 
this  country,  privately  endowed  and  pub- 
licly supported  alike,  will  function  both  as 
instruments  of  higher  education  and  as  cen- 
ters for  developing  a  national  culture  worthy 
of   this  rich  and  powerful  land." 

The  Administration  of  this  University,  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly,  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Trustees — have  all 
exhibited  through  this  new  branch,  a  visual 
symbol  of  their  duty  done  In  creating  this  In- 
strument as  a  center  of  such  learning  and 
culttire. 

South  Carolinians  have  above  any  people 
of  any  state — of  all  Americans — a  devout 
sense  of  duty,  a  most  stubborn  sense  of  duty. 
It  has  been  their  outstanding  characteristic 
In  war,  in  reconstruction.  In  peace.  In  educa- 
tion, m  industry — it  Is  that  duty  which,  when 
fulfilled,  blossoms  Into  the  flowering  of  a  di- 
verse and  balanced  economy  and  society  In 
this  new  day  for  our  region.  This  concept  of 
duty  Is  most  beautifully  deflned  In  an  obscure 
work  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  upon  which 
I  happened  In  my  research.  It  was  In  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  of  April  of  1888,  and  reads: 

"What  a  monstrous  spectre  Is  (this)  man, 
the  disease  of  the  agglutinated  dust,  lifting 
alternate  feet  or  lying  drugged  with  slumber; 
killing,  feeding,  growing,  bringing  forth 
small  copies  of  himself:  grown  upon  with 
hair  liko  grass,  fltted  with  eyes  that  move 
and  glitter  In  his  face;  a  thing  to  set  children 
screaming. 

• —  and  yet,  looked  at  nearller,  known  as 
his  fellows  know  him,  how  surprising  are 
his  attributes!  Poor  soul,  here  for  so  little. 
c.^3t  among  so  many  hardships,  filled  with 
so  many  desires  so  incommenstirate  and  so 
Inconsistent,  savagely  surrounded,  savagely 
descended.  Irremediably  condemned  to  prey 
upon  his  feUow  lives;  who  would  have  blamed 
him  had  he  been  a  piece  with  his  destiny 
and  a  being  merely  barbarous? 

"And  we  look  and  behold  him  Instead 
filled  with  Imperfect  virtues;  Infinitely  child- 
ish, often  admirably  valiant,  often  touch- 
Ingly  kind;  sitting  down,  amidst  his  mo- 
mentary life,  to  debate  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  attributes  of  the  deity;  rising  up  to 
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do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  Idea; 
singling  out  his  friends  and  his  mate  with 
cordial  affection;  bringing  forth  In  pain, 
rearing  with  long-suffering  solicitude,  his 
young. 

"To  touch  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  we  find 
In  him  one  thought  strange  to  the  point  of 
lunacy;  the  thought  of  duty;  the  thought  of 
something  owing  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor, 
to  his  God;  an  Ideal  of  decency,  to  which  he 
would  rise  if  It  were  p>osslble;  a  limit  of  shame 
below  which,  If  It  be  possible,  he  will  not 
stoop  .  .  . 

.  .  Of  all  earth's  meteors,  here  at  least 
Is  the  most  strange  and  consoling;  that  this 
ennobled  lemur,  this  hair  crowned  bubble  of 
the  dust,  this  inheritor  of  a  few  years  and 
sorrow,  should  yet  deny  himself  his  rare 
delights,  and  add  to  his  frequent  pains  and 
live  for  an  Ideal,  however,  misconceived,  to 
serve   his   God   and   his   fellow   man." 

You  can  see  this  South  Carolinian  sense  of 
duty  manifested  in  the  very  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  University  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  days  after  the  American  Revolution, 
through  Wars  and  Reconstruction ,  the  battle 
of  the  Tillman  era  and  structural  decisions 
of  the  nature  of  public  colleges  In  South 
Carolina,  In  having  Its  place  established  in 
the  scholastic  structure  of  the  State,  to- 
gether vk-lth  Clemson,  the  Citadel,  and 
Wlnthrop  and  the  historic  church -related 
colleges  of  South  Carolina  which  bestow  In 
this  very  county  their  continual  cultural 
Influences.  The  memories  of  Wade  Hampton, 
Reverend  ThMTiwell,  Dr.  James  Woodrow, 
Davidson  Douglas,  Donald  Russell,  Admiral 
Smith — all  stand  high  for  history. 

Now  may  this  sense  of  duty  always  per- 
vade the  faculty  eoid  students  as  they  par- 
ticipate In  the  mission  of  this  branch  of  the 
University  in  serving  the  youth  and  the  cul- 
ture and  business  and  industrial  economy 
of  this  lovely  hill  country  beneath  so  kind 
a  sky. 

The  Intolerant  vigor  of  youth,  guided  Into 
channels  of  learning,  with  the  flexible  guid- 
ing wisdom  of  skilled  and  experienced  ad- 
ministrators— who  are  bo  In  evidence  this 
day — this  Is  oiu"  future — this  Is  the  essence 
of  our  American  heritage — this  Is  the  great 
University  of  South  Carolina,  planting  its 
new  sprouts  in  the  heady  dynamic  soil  of 
the  Piedmont  Crescent — this  Is  the  formula 
for  a  flowering  and  a  regeneration  beyond  ovir 
dreams — on  this  solemn  and  auspicious  day 
of  dedication. 

Thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  your  atten- 
tion to  my  remarks. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  view  your  decision  to  retire  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  profound 
regret.  During  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  known  only  one  Speaker, 
John  McCormack.  During  my  service  in 
the  Congress,  I  have  also  had  no  truer 
friend  than  Speaker  McCoRStACK. 

I  will  remember  Speaker  McCormack 
In  many  ways,  and  I  will  have  a  partic- 
ularly clear  memory  of  the  Speaker's  first 
words  of  ad\ice  for  me,  when  I  entered 
the  Congress.  "Make  friends,"  the  Speak- 
er told  me.  The  Speaker  explained  that 
it  would  be  necessarv,  during  the  heated 
and  divisive  debates  which  would  occur 
on  the  issues  before  the  Nation,  to  main- 
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tain  a  firm  working  relationship  with  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  possible.  This 
counsel  has  proved  true,  indeed. 

I  think  this  advice  also  serves  as  a 
note  to  what  I  believe  has  always  been 
Speaker  McCormacks  abiding  wish:  that 
we.  in  the  Congress,  work  together  not 
only  as  a  representative  institution,  but 
£is  an  effective  institution.  While  the 
Speaker  has  supported  all  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  Americans  better  means 
of  improving  their  lives,  he  has  also 
sought  to  have  the  debate  on  these  issues 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  maintains 
tlie  unity  of  the  Congress.  While  the 
Speaker  has  always  been  a  true  friend  of 
New  ESigland  and  of  my  own  State  of 
Maine,  he  has  sought  to  avoid  regional 
differences  of  opinion  and  regional  out- 
look represented  within  this  body,  we  can 
be  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  has  kept  the  House  united. 
He  has  done  so  not  with  an  iron  hand, 
but  by  gentle  appeal;  not  by  threat  or 
power,  but  through  reason. 

I  am  sure  that  history  will  record  that 
John  McCormack  served  his  country  as 
a  true  statesman,  during  times  of  crisis. 
His  love  for  our  country  exceeded  any 
partisanship  and  we  can  surely  appre- 
ciate the  love  for  his  family  which  com- 
pels Speaker  McCormack  to  take  leave  of 
us.  We  shall  remember  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  fondness  and  with  great  respect, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  citizens  of 
my  State  in  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
your  dedicated  service  throughout  the 
years.  I 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970  I 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  24.  1970.  the  11  o'clock  worship 
services  at  All  Soul's  Memorial  Episcopal 
Church.  Washington.  DC,  were  con- 
ducted by  laymen. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  John  H. 
Sharon.  Esq..  a  member  of  All  Soul's 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church  and  a  ves- 
tryman. 

The  theme  of  the  sermon  and  the  les- 
son was  "Our  Mission:  Reconciliation." 
The  lesson  was  taken  from  St.  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  n  Corinthians, 
5:  18-21  and  n  Corinthians,  6:  1-10. 

The  sermon  was  inspiring  and  the  con- 
gregation sat  with  rapt  attention  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  the  speaker.  Following  the  morning 
services  many  people,  including  myself, 
asked  Mr.  Sharon  for  a  copy  of  his  ser- 
mon. He  most  graciously  provided  me 
with  one  and  It  is  my  pleasure  now  to 
share  it  with  those  who  read  these  re- 
marks. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  sermon  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sharon: 

OuB  Mission  :   RecoNCiLiATiON 
(By  John  H.  Sharon.  Esq.) 

Two  weelu  ago,  the  following  news  dis- 
patch appeared  on  page  one  of  every  news- 
paper in  the  country: 
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"An  air  of  crl&is,  growing  out  of  events  In 
Cambodia  and  on  American  campuses,  con- 
fronted the  nation  yesterday  as  the  country 
braced  for  massive  protest  demonstrations. 
"The  dimensions  of  the  trouble  were  re- 
flected in  a  number  of  extraordinary  events: 
"Hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  were 
closed  In  the  first  general  student  strike  In 
the  nation's  history.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  began  gathering  for  demonstra- 
tions scheduled  across  the  country  from  the 
nation's  capital  to  California.  In  Washington 
officials  were  preparing  for  over  100,000  dem- 
onstrators and  federal  troops  were  alerted. 
"National  guardsmen  were  advised  by  the 
Army's  National  Guard  Biireau  to  stand  by 
in  all  states  to  watch  over  armories  and 
thwart  possible  acts  of  arson  or  violence. 
Guard  units  remained  in  position  on  five 
campuses. 

"The  President  summoned  the  governors 
of  all  50  states  to  meet  with  him  Monday  In 
the  White  House.  They  will  discuss  "the  dis- 
ruption of  peace,  violence  and  potential  vio- 
lence throughout  the  nation,'  It  was  an- 
nounced. 

"The  Immediate  causes  were  President 
Nixon's  announcement  of  one  week  ago  that 
the  United  States  was  sending  troops  into 
Cambodia,  triggering  fears  of  a  wider  Asian 
war.  and  the  slaying  of  four  Kent  State  stu- 
dents in  a  clash  with  the  National  Guards- 
men last  Monday. 

"Since  then,  at  least  418  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  suspended  classes.  In  Cali- 
fornia all  state  campuses,  with  280,000  stu- 
dents, were  closed  .  .  .  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan  said  he  had  taken  that  move  to  en- 
able citizens  "to  reflect  on  the  grave  sequence 
of  recent  events'  .  .  ." 

"Following  an  urgent  meeting  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  group  of 
prominent  college  presidents  said : 

"  'We  would  like  to  say  that  our  Inten- 
tion was  to  make  as  clear  as  we  could  to 
the  President  that  disturbances  on  the 
campus  are  not  a  minor  Issue  or  a  local  Issue 
or  one  which  on  any  campus  Is  confined 
to  a  small  group  of  dissidents,  but  some- 
thing that  reflected  deep  and  wide  concern 
and  unhapplness  with  the  conditions  of  our 
national  life  and  foreign  policy.' " 
So  ended  the  article. 

The  student  protest  In  Washington  was 
non-violent:  they  practiced  peace  as  well 
as  preached  It.  But  as  more  students  pro- 
tested on  the  campuses,  more  students  were 
killed.  "When,"  we  ask  "will  all  this  come 
to  an  end?" 

It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence In  America:  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
our  government,  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  our 
Institutions,  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  our 
right  to  dissent,  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
ourselves. 

Governor  Reagan  was  right.  This  Is  a  time 
for  reflection.  It  Is  a  time  to  pause  to  Eisk 
ourselves  some  searching  questions.  Like 
Why? 
Why  are  our  children  In  the  streets? 
Why  have  they  lost  faith  In  the  govern- 
ment? 

Why  is  there  so  much  disaffection  with 
our  Institutions? 

Why  Is  the  gap  so  wide  between  parent 
and  child? 

Who  Is  responsible  for  all  of  this  and 
what  should  we  be  doing  about  It? 

How  easy  It  Is  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  political  leaders!  And,  unfortunately.  It 
appears  that  It  Is  just  as  easy  for  them  to 
Indulge  In  name-calling  as  It  Is  for  stu- 
dents to  throw  rocks.  We  h£lve  had  enough 
of  both  In  this  country  and  U's  time  for  us 
to  see  that  It  comes  to  a  halt./ 

There  are  two  things  each  of  us  must 
remember. 

First,  these  children  who  are  expressing 
dissent  do  not  belong  to  some  other  race, 
some  other  creed,  or  some  other  nation. 
Theee  are  our  children:   your  children  and 
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mine.  We  brought  them  into  this  world;  and 
equally  as  important,  we  brought  them  up 
In  this  world.  That  In  itself  answers  Impor- 
tant questions.  It  also  raises  others.  One 
thing  it  should  do  is  make  us  stop  shaking 
our  heads  In  disgust  and  pointing  our  fingers 
at  someone  else. 

And  second,  we  must  never  forget  that 
every  viable  Institution  In  our  life  was 
founded  on  dissent:  our  nation  was  founded 
on  dissent;  our  church  was  founded  on  dis- 
sent; our  form  of  government  thrives  on 
dissent.  To  squash  dissent  is  to  cut  off  the 
life-blood  of  democracy.  Just  as  Irresponsible 
dissent  that  leads  to  violence  can  never  be 
condoned,  responsible  dissent  within  our 
established  Institutions  can  never  be  sup- 
pressed. 

But,  why  are  our  young  citizens  in  the 
streets? 

The  vast  majority  are  in  the  streets  be- 
cause they  are  concerned  about  human  dig- 
nity and  human  worth.  They  are  asking 
questions  about  poverty,  prejudice,  justice, 
pollution,  war  and  peace.  They  are  protest- 
ing because  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
answers  that  we  as  adults  have  offered.  And 
as  sad  as  It  Is,  they  are  protesting  because 
too  many  of  us  are  providing  no  answers  at 
all.  We  Ignore,  brush  aside  or  condemn  these 
young  adults  as  disruptive  to  our  pursuit  of 
the  affluent  life.  They  ask  for  answers  and 
we  turn  our  backs,  or  fire  a  gun,  or  question 
their  right  to   Inquire. 

How  Ironical  It  Is  that  In  this  modern 
electronic  era  our  nation  should  be  con- 
fronted with  the  greatest  communication 
gap  in  its  history.  But  we  cannot  sit  com- 
placently by  and  simply  admit  that  these 
conditions  exist.  We  have  a  job  to  do:  a  job 
as  dedicated  citizens,  as  concerned  parents, 
as  committed  Christians  and  that  Job  Is  to 
bridge  this  gap  .  .  .  and  bridge  It  now. 

How  do  we  go  about  It? 

AS    CITIZENS 

As  citizens,  we  should  acknowledge  to  our- 
selves that  the  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad  which  concern  our  youth  are  largely 
of  our  own  making.  Our  children  did  not  cre- 
ate these  conditions.  We  did. 

As  citizens,  we  should  encourage  thought- 
ful and  constructive  dissent  so  that  words 
replace  rocks,  conversation  replaces  tear  gas. 
Ideas  replace  bullets,  solutions  replace  bay- 
onets. 

As  citizens,  we  should  support  our  educa- 
tors and  urge  them:  not  simply  to  keep  our 
schools  open,  but  to  open  up  the  curriculum 
and  re-examine  Its  role  and  purpose  at  this 
critical  hour.  Courses  on  The  Boundaries  of 
Dissent,  The  Responsibilities  of  Freedom, 
The  Danger  of  Drugs.  Change  and  How  to 
Achieve  It  are  sorely  needed  and  would  be 
warmly  welcomed. 

And  as  citizens,  we  should  give  our  pray- 
erful support  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  you  agree  with  his  policies 
or  not  Is  immaterial.  He  Is  our  only  Pres- 
ident and  he  has  had  only  16  months  to  find 
hard  solutions  to  Inherited  problems.  He 
deserves  a  chance;  and  he  needs  our  prayers. 

AND     WHAT    CAN     WE     DO     AS     PARENTS? 

As  [MLrents.  we  need  to  show  our  children 
our  love,  our  trust  and  our  respect  for  them 
as  human  beings.  There  are  some  angry  and 
militant  young  people  in  America  and  none 
of  them  ever  lived  in  a  home  of  love  and 
mutual  trust. 

As  parents,  we  must  recognize  that  chil- 
dren need  something  more  than  food  and 
water  and  love  and  trust.  They  need  disci- 
pline they  understand  and  respect;  not  dis- 
cipline that  breeds  anger  and  hate. 

As  parents,  we  need  a  new  approach  to  dis- 
cipline. The  old  approach  was  wrong.  The 
old  {^proach  was  hell-bent  on  stopping,  or 
prohibiting  or  punishing  undesirable  acts 
while  Ignoring  the  urges  of  feelings  that 
brought  about  the  acts.  Punishment  and  re- 
strictions were   administered   In   the   midst 
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of  angry  argument — when  a  child  was  least 
able  to  listen  and  most  likely  to  resist.  The 
child  not  only  believed  that  his  act  was  bad 
but  that  he  was  "no  good"  as  a  person. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Last  year  a 
21  year  old  girl,  living  with  her  parents, 
came  home  late,  one  hour  after  the  mid- 
night curfew  Imposed  by  her  mother.  Her 
angry  parents  demanded  to  know  where 
she  had  been.  She  told  them  she  had  been 
at  the  local  officers  club  with  an  Air  Force 
lieutenant.  The  parents  got  madder.  They 
demanded  to  know  if  she  had  had  relations 
with  this  man.  The  daughter  told  the  truth: 
she  had.  Severe  punishment  had  to  be  meted 
out.  To  redeem  herself,  the  parents  told 
their  daughter  that  she  would  have  to  kill 
her  pet  dog.  So  the  next  day  they  went  out 
into  the  field.  A  grave  was  dug;  the  dog 
placed  in  It;  the  father  handed  a  pistol  to 
his  daughter;  he  ordered  her  to  shoot;  she 
refused;  he  demanded  she  kill  her  dog;  she 
couldn't.  So,  she  put  the  gun  to  her  own 
temple  and  killed  herself.  That  story  Is  true. 
And  there  are  thousands  Just  as  bad. 

As  parents,  our  new  approach  to  discipline 
must  help  our  children  communicate  their 
feelings  while  restricting  their  conduct.  Our 
children  must  be  encouraged  to  speak  out 
about  what  they  feel  but  clear  limits  must 
be  placed  on  undesirable  or  unlawful  acts. 
The  restrictions  on  conduct  should  be  set 
not  in  violence  or  anger  but  In  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  and  communication — pre- 
serving the  self  respect  of  the  child  as  well 
as  the  parent.  A  child's  resentment  of  a 
restriction  must  be  understood,  but  he  must 
not  also  be  punished  for  not  liking  the 
restriction  itself. 

For  example:  A  young  boy  watched  his 
parents  repaint  their  living  room.  When 
they  had  finished  he  went  and  got  his  crayons 
and  started  to  draw  all  over  the  new  walls. 
The  father's  first  reaction  was  to  "clobber 
the  boy"  but  he  paused,  and  checked  his 
anger.  "No,"  he  said  to  his  son.  "Walls  are 
not  for  drawing  on.  I>aper  Is.  Let's  go  find 
some  paper.  Here  we  are,  draw  me  a  picture 
on  this  paper."  That  little  boy,  sensing  his 
father's  anger,  respectful  of  his  understand- 
ing, simply  said.  "I'm  sorry.  Daddy.  I  love 
you." 

The  problem  Is  a  simple  one  of  angry  feel- 
ings and  angry  acts.  Peelings  and  dissent 
have  to  be  identified  and  expressed.  Acts 
may  have  to  be  limited  and  redirected. 

And  let  me  add  that  no  amount  of  par- 
ental love  or  trust  or  discipline  Is  ever  going 
to  make  our  children  act  like  responsible 
adults  unless  we.  as  parents,  set  a  proper 
example  for  them.  How  can  parents  expect 
their  children  to  stay  away  from  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs  If  they  are  chronic  pill-takers 
themselves.  They  can't.  And  their  children 
won't. 

Now,  what  as  Christians  can  we  do  about 
today's  crisis? 

AS     CHRISTIANS 

As  Christians,  we  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility In  this  divisive  hour  of  protest  and 
dissent:  we  have  a  mission  to  fulfill;  and 
that  mission  Is  one  of  reconciliation. 

All  of  us — young  and  old — should  read 
F>aurs  two  letters  to  the  people  of  Corinth. 
The  second  letter,  the  subject  of  this  morn- 
ing's lesson,  talks  about  reconciliation.  He 
speaks  of  "God  being  in  Jesus  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself,  no  longer  holding  men's 
misdeeds  against  them."  With  this  mission 
we  are  entrusted.  We  are,  Paul  says,  to  be 
God's  ambassadors  carrying  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation to  our  fellow  man. 

And  how  Is  this  reconciliation  achieved? 
Paul  says: 

By  giving  offense  to  no  one; 

By  enduring  the  distress  and  hardships  aU 
of  us  face; 

By  behaving  innocently  In  the  sight  of 
God; 
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By  grasping  and  declaring  the  truth; 

By  being  patient  and  kind  in  the  face  of 
adversity; 

By  sincere  love  of  thy  neighbor  as  thyself; 

And  by  faith  In  the  Power  of  God. 

As  one  reads  Paul's  letter,  a  remarkable 
parallel  is  revealed  between  the  people  of 
Corinth  and  the  young  adults  of  today.  God 
Intervenes  not  to  punish  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects but  to  reconcile  them;  not  to  show 
himself  their  enemy  but  their  friend;  and 
this  He  does  In  the  life  and  the  work  and 
the  death  of  His  own  Son,  and  by  entnistlng 
us  with  His  mission  of  reconciliation. 

There  is  another  message  in  Paul's  letter: 
and  that  is  the  spirit  of  optimism,  excite- 
ment and  challenge  inherent  In  our  mis- 
sion. Adversity,  dissent  and  protest,  do  not 
breed  despair;  but  opportunity: 

Opportimity  to  act,  to  listen,  to  respond, 
to  educate,  to  love,  to  discipline,  to  forgive, 
to  heal,  to  reconcile. 

That  is  exciting.  So  let  us  not  despair.  Let 
us,  as  dedicated  citizens,  as  concerned  par- 
ents, as  committed  Christians,  as  God's  am- 
bassadors and  with  His  help,  conquer  this 
crisis  by  exploiting  our  op{>ortunlty.  Let  us 
act  and  act  now  so  that  next  spring,  our 
mission  will  have  been  accomplished,  and 
once  again,  birds,  not  bullets,  will  sing, 
flowers,  not  bayonets,  will  bloom  and  chil- 
dren, not  soldiers,  will  play. 

Let  us  Pray. 


COMMENDING  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK  ON  HIS  LENGTH  OF 
SERVICE  AS  SPEAKER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  tribute  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, John  W.  McCormack,  and  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  of  commendation 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Albert. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  this 
body  during  all  of  John  McCormacks 
record-breaking  tenure  as  Speaker  and 
during  25  of  his  41  years  of  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation  as  a  Member  of 
the  House.  I  can  only  say,  based  on  my 
personal  observation  and  experience,  that 
the  contributions  John  McCormack  has 
made  to  this  body,  and  to  the  Nation  It 
serves,  are  beyond  measure.  He  has  been 
intimately  and  actively  Involved  in  all 
of  the  major  legislative  acts  of  the  great- 
est Nation  on  earth  during  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  periods  In  history.  He  has 
had  the  heavy  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship during  most  of  that  dlfBcult  period. 
His  place  In  the  annals  of  parliamentary 
bodies  Is  assured. 

Apart  from  his  historical  achieve- 
ments, there  Is  another  side  to  John  Mc- 
Cormack and  that  Is  the  John  McCor- 
mack who  has  been  friend  and  counselor 
to  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  In  the  House.  To  me,  he  lias 
been  many  things — a  respected  opponent, 
a  scrupulously  fair  presiding  ofBcer,  a 
generous  adviser  and  a  warm  friend.  It 
was  with  sadness  and  regret  that  I 
leained  of  his  decision  to  retire  from 
the  House  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 
His  wisdom,  his  great  ability,  his  devo- 
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tlon  to  the  land  he  loves,  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  join  in  wishing  our  Speaker  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  happiness  and  content- 
ment In  the  years  to  come,  conscious  of 
the  deep  gratitude  of  a  nation  for  the 
service  they  have  both  rendered  to  all  of 
us. 


MEMORIAL  DAY— 1970 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  Memorial  Day  speech 
than  an  open  letter  to  the  American 
people  from  Cornelius  Vanderbreggen. 
Jr.: 
A  Formes  U.S.  Marine  Combat  OmcES — Now 

A    Chkistian    Missionabt    in    Holland — 

Warns   America 

Laren  in   Geloesland,  Holland, 

May   30,    1969. 

Dear  American  Citizen  :  It  Is  Memorial 
Day  In  America,  the  land  of  my  birth.  Though 
I  am  thousands  of  miles  away  from  my  native 
land  today,  I  am  thinking  of  It  continually. 
Also,  I  am  praying  for  you.  Why  do  I  have 
such  an  Interest  In  you?  One  reason  is  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  U.S.  Marine  combat 
officer  I  willingly  offered  my  life  to  defend 
you.  your  loved  ones,  yotir  home,  your  home- 
land. Twenty-five  years  ago  this  very  day  I 
was  leaving  Guadalcanal  as  a  member  of  the 
fighting  forces  that  were  to  take  part  In  the 
costly  Invasion  of  Guam. 

God  brought  me  through  that  invasion  un- 
scathed, but  many  of  my  comrades  laid  down 
their  lives  for  you  there.  Later  hundreds  of 
the  marines  whom  I  helped  to  train  dyed 
the  sands  of  Iwo  Jima  red  with  their  blood — 
for  you.  Think  of  It,  in  Just  five  weeks  6,821 
loyal  American  lads  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
you  on  that  tiny  Island.  Then  there  were 
the  wounded — 21,865  of  them!  I  visited  them 
In  the  hospital  wards  on  Guam.  Many  of 
them  were  shell-shocked.  Others  were  riddled 
with  machine  gun  bullets.  This  marine  was 
minus  a  leg,  that  one  minus  an  arm.  This 
fellow  was  minus  a  chin,  that  18-year-old 
lad  was  blind  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  you! 

If  you  do  not  appreciate  what  these  young 
Americans  did  for  you.  that  Is  your  responsi- 
bility l>efore  God.  My  responsibility  Is  to 
remind  you  what  they  did.  litis  Is  Memorial 
Day. 

May  I  tell  you  three  things  that  I  learned 
from  those  Marine  comrades  of  mine? 

First,  they  knew  that  there  was  an  enemy. 

Secondly,  they  found  out  who  he  was,  and 
they  resisted  him  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

Thirdly,  hundreds  of  them  discovered  that 
they  could  neither  live  nor  die  in  peace  until 
they  had  come  to  know  Gcd. 

My  comrades  left  behind  an  example  for 
you.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  following 
their  example? 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  enemy  de- 
troying  your  land  today?  Do  you  know  that 
that  enemy  Is  not  thousands  of  miles  away 
but  In  your  very  midst?  Do  you  know  that 
that  enemy  Is  not  Communism  but  the  force 
which  for  Its  own  diabolic  purposes  created 
and  financed  Communism  from  within  the 
U.S.A.?  Do  you  know  that  that  enemy  has 
been  established  within  your  own  govern- 
ment for  decades,  and  that  his  Influence  Is 
steadily  growing  stronger?  Do  you  know 
that  the  enemy  is  using  your  riches  to  fi- 
nance your  own  destruction  and  that  he  Is 
altering  your  Constitution  In  order  to  deny 
you  your  Constitutional  rights?  Do  you  know 
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thai  his  plan  Is  so  to  control  your  armed 
forces  that  they  are  denied  all  chance  of  de- 
fending you  but  at  the  same  time  are  used 
by   the  enemy   in  his  plan   to   enslave   the 

world? 

Do  you  know  that  this  same  enemy  exer- 
cises a  tremendous  influence  over  many  large 
American  church  groups?  Do  you  know  that 
much  of  the  literature  put  out  by  these 
churches  U  antl-Blbllcal.  antl-Chrlstlan, 
antl-Amerlcan.  and  anti-God?  Do  you  know 
that  these  attempts  of  godless,  ecclesiastical 
leaders  to  pervert  God's  Word  are  clearly 
prophesied  in  the  Bible,  and  that  thereby 
The  amazing  accuracy  of  the  Bible  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  very  men  who  seek  to  re- 
pudiate It'  ,        . 

Do  you  know  that  the  enemy  almost  com- 
pletely controls  your  country's  leading  news- 
paper, radio  and  television  media  and  that 
therefore  you  are  subjected  to  ceaseless 
braln-washlng  which  Is  Just  as  effective  as 
anything  that  Is  carried  on  In  "slave  na- 
tions"? The  purpose  of  this  braln-washlng 
13  to  hoodwink  you  Into  thinking:  1.  that 
the  enemy  Is  outside  of  your  country:  2.  that 
the  glorious  freedoms  which  Americans  have 
known  for  two  centuries  are  undesirable:  3. 
that  economic,  political,  and  religious  slavery 
are  virtues:  4.  that  people  who  warn  you 
of  your  peril  are  "extremists",  "Nazis",  "radi- 
cals", hate-mongers";  5.  that  resistance  to 
the  enemy  is  sin ! 

Do  you  know  that  it  Is  this  enemy  In  your 
midst  that  entrapped  your  country  In  World 
War  I.  World  War  U.  the  Korean  War.  and 
the  phoney  Viet  Nam  war  (Which  was  planned 
not  to  fight  Communism,  but  to  bleed  you 
and  to  take  your  eyes  off  the  enemy  In  your 
midst)?  Do  you  know   that   the  enemy   In 
your  midst  has  other  wars  planned  in  order 
to  bleed  you  further?  Do  you  know  that  the 
enemy's  dream  Is  to  have  your  sons  die  In 
Rhodesia  and  Africa  so  that  you  will  be  fur- 
ther weakened  and  so  that  the  enemy  can 
control  the  wealth  of  those  lands?  Do  you 
know  that  the  enemy  further  dreams  that 
your  sons  wlU  die  in  order  to  "secure"  the 
borders    of    the    State    of    Israel    (a    state 
which  the  Bible  clearly  foretelU  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  before  the  future  day  when 
the   Lord   Jesus   Christ   miraculously   estab- 
lishes  a   God-honoring   nation   of   Israel   In 
the  Near  East*)? 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  your  nation's 
most  revered  generals  and  admirals  have 
sought  to  warn  the  nation  of  this  enemy  In 
the  midst,  but  that  the  enemy-controlled 
press  has  suppressed  their  warnings?  Do  you 
know  that  many  military  men  of  high  caliber 
have  resigned  their  commissions  in  the  armed 
forces  because  they  realized  that  they  were 
being  made  puppets  of  the  enemy  who  plans 
to  hamstring  the  U.S.  armed  forces  so  that 
they  will  never  be  permitted  to  defend  Amer- 
ica? 

Do  you  know  that  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses you  are  now  a  slave  of  the  enemy- 
created  United  Nations  becatise  the  enemy- 
planned  U.N.  charter  binds  you  to  support 
UN.  (enemy-planned)  wars  but  forbids  vou 
to  undertake  military  defense  of  the  U.S. 
without  U.N.  (enemy)   approval? 

Do  you  know  that  the  enemy  planned  the 
United  Nations  so  that  you  would  become  a 
vassal  in  an  enemy-controlled,  atheistic, 
world  dictatorship  which  the  Bible  says  Is 
coming  some  day  on  earth?  Unless  you  wake 
up  and  resist  the  enemy  In  your  midst,  you 
and  your  children  will  see  your  free  country 
die  before  your  eyes! 

Do  you  know  that  resisting  the  enemy  Is 
Scrlpttiral?  The  Bible  says.  "Resist  the  devU 
and  he  will  flee  from  you"  (James  4:7). 
Again  the  Word  of  God  says,  "Be  not  ye 
afraid  of  them:  remember  the  Lord,  which 
Is  great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for  your 
brethren,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters, 
your  wives,  and  your  houses"  (Nehemlah 
4:14). 


Do  you  realize  that  you  cannot  remember 
Ood  IT  you  do  not  know  God  personally? 
And  you  cannot  Justly  claim  to  know  illm 
personally  Just  because  you  are  baptized, 
or  religious,  or  patriotic,  or  a  Protestant,  or 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Jew!  You  cannot 
know  Ood  personally  until  you  have  per- 
sonally thanked  Him  that  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  shed 
His  blood  for  your  sins:  this  is  the  clear 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  the  Word  of  Ood 
that  was  committed  to  godly  Jews  by  the 
Spirit  of  Ood. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  clearly  spoke  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour,  when 
he  wrote.  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him 
the  miqiUty  of  us  all"  (Isaiah  53.6).  The 
apostle  Paul,  another  enlightened  Jew,  re- 
corded similar  words  In  the  New  Testament 
when  under  the  Inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  he  wrote,  "Ood  commendeth  His  love 
toward  us  In  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ   died   for  us"    (Romans  5:8). 

There  Is  the  Gospel  message — pure,  clear, 
and  simple!  God  loves  sinners,  Jewish  sin- 
ners and  Gentile  sinners,  black  sinners  and 
white   sinners,   young  sinners   and  old  sin- 
ners, hell-bound  and  lost  sinners!  God  loves 
sinners  and  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  them  all ! 
The  sinner  who  receives  that  Saviour  Is  saved 
from    Judgment    and    hell.    Conversely,    the 
sinner  who  rejects  that  Saviour,  though  he 
be  oh  so  religious,  or  oh  so  patriotic,  or  oh 
so  well-informed  about  the  sins  of  others, 
remains   condemned  by  Ood  as  long  as  he 
rejects    God's    Son.    "He    that    believeth    on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life;   and  he  that 
believeth    not    the    Son   shall    not   see    UJe. 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abldeth  on  him"  (John 
3:36) .  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that 
which  enabled  millions  of  Americans  In  dec- 
ades past  to  triumph  over  untold  difficul- 
ties and  build  a  land  that  was  once  blessed 
of  God  and  a  blessing  to  others.  Apart  from 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  Is  no 
hope  for  America  today,  or  for  you. 

Would  you  make  today  the  decision  about 
Him  that  God  is  asking  you  to  make?  Then 
regardless  of  the  date  on  the  calendar  it  will 
be  for  you  a  Memorial  Day  that  you  wlU 
always  remember  and  never  regret. 

"We  pray  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God"  (2  Cor.  5:20). 

CoRNZLins  Vandzrbreggen.  Jr., 
Formerly  1st.  Lt..  U.S.M.C.R. 


GEN.  JOHN  DILLARD  EULOGY 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAHYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 


Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12,  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  B.  Dillard.  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Com- 
mand in  Vietnam  was  killed  when  his 
helicopter  was  shot  down  by  Communist 
ground  Are  near  Pleiku.  General  Dillard, 
in  addition  to  being  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary leader,  contributed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  career  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  United 

General  Dillard  was  bom  in  East  St. 
Louis,  ni.,  on  September  1,  1919.  He  was 
graduated  from  McGufTey  High  School. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1938.  and  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute.  Lexington,  Va.. 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  civil  engineering  in 
1942.  In  addition,  General  Dillard  re- 


ceived a  masters  degree  in  industrial  en- 
gineering from  New  York  University. 
N.Y..  in  1955. 

In  World  War  n  he  served  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  of  Operations  as  platoon 
leader  and  company  commander.  125th 
Armored  Engineer  Battalion.  14th  Ar- 
mored Division,  and  company  com- 
mander. 36th  Engineer  Combat  Group. 
He  was  assigned  to  Alaska  in  1947- 
49.  He  was  first  stationed  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson with  the  923d  Engineer  Aviation 
Battalion  and  the  925th  Engineer  Avia- 
tion Group  where  his  duties  included 
planning,  design  and  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  pipeUnes.  airfields,  storage 
facilities,  utilities,  and  related  engineer 
work  in  support  of  Alaskan  Master  Plans. 
Plans  Branch.  Alaskan  Air  Command. 

He  was  executive  officer,  Little  Rock 
Engineer  District,  Arksuisas,  1950-51. 
After  a  year's  service  in  Korea  with  the 
65th  Engineer  Battalion,  25th  Infantry 
Division,  he  served  for  a  year  in  Japan 
with  the  43d  Construction  Battalion. 

During  1955-57,  he  was  assistant  dis- 
trict engineer,  Baltimore  Engineer  Dis- 
trict. Maryland.  During  his  tour  of  duty 
in  Baltimore,  General  Dillard,  then  a 
heutenant  colonel,  was  in  charge  of  the 
relief  effort  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  after  that 
area  was  struck  by  Hurricanes  Connie 
and  Diane  within  a  7-day  period  in  1955. 
This  effort  which  was  known  as  Opera- 
tion Noah  resulted  in  the  cleaning  up  and 
the  restoration  of  the  flooded  city. 

In  1957  he  went  to  Hawaii  to  serve  as 
battalion  commander.  65th  Engineer 
Battalion,  25th  Infantry  Division,  and 
later  as  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-4.  25th 
Infantry  Division. 

From  1959  to  1963,  he  served  as  assist- 
ant director  for  military  construction, 
Western  area.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. Washington,  D.C.,  before  assum- 
ing his  duties  as  member  of  Civil  En- 
gineering Branch,  Organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.C.. 
where  he  served  from  1963  to  1965. 

In  1965  General  Dillard  became  the 
district  engineer.   U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible   for    the    planning,    direction, 
supervision  of  military  and  civil  public 
works  over  portions  of  seven  State  areas 
embracing   the  Colorado  River  system 
and  southern  California.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  as  contracting  officer  for  design 
and  construction  programs  approximat- 
ing $130  million  annually,  which  varied 
in  scope  from  construction  of  dams  and 
related  flood  control  works,  development 
of  deep  water  harbors,  beach  erosion  and 
related  coastal  engineering  matters,  to 
complex  missile  and  space  launch  facili- 
ties and  systems. 

Prom  1966  to  June  1968,  the  General 
first  served  as  assistant  division  engineer 
and  then  division  engineer.  South  Pacific 
Division.  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  the  entire  Corps  of  En- 
gineers program  for  the  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  and  Sacramento  districts.  He 
performed  with  great  distinction  in  tiiis 
office  and  when  he  left  in  June  1968  to 
become  commander,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Command,   Vietnam,  those  of  us   who 
have  been  in  the  field  of  public  works  and 
water  resources  development  recognized 
that  he  had  served  in  the  finest  tradition 
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of  engineer-soldier  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

General  Dillard's  death  in  Vietnam 
comes  as  a  blow  to  all  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  him  over  the  years,  and 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  expressing  our  sin- 
cerest  regrets  to  his  wife,  Bette,  his  sons 
Gerry  and  Jolin  in,  and  his  daughter, 
Revalee.  and  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Frank 
Kulman. 

I  would  add  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  eulogy  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen.  F.  J. 
Clarke,  chief  of  engineers,  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  on  May  20th,  and  the 
meditation  eulogy  at  the  Memorial  Serv- 
ice at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco: 
EtTLOCY  Delivered  by  Lt.  Gen.  P.  J.  Clarke, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  at  the  Funeral  of 
Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  B.  Dillard 
Judged  by  results.  Jack  Dillard  was  cer- 
tainly a  successful  leader.  He  established  high 
goals  and  regardless  of  the  challenges  he 
found  the  best  way  to  accomplish  those  ijoals. 
Jack  was  an  energetic,  dynamic  officer  who 
was  equally  as  skilled  and  professional  lead- 
ing troops  in  combat  as  he  was  directing 
programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  United  States. 

I  knew  Jack  well,  and  with  those  here  to- 
day. I  am  richer  for  having  known  him.  He 
was  a  man  you  could  not  help  but  like.  His 
warm  easy  smile,  bouyant  personality  and 
pleasant  charm  quickly  captivated  those  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  fa- 
ther and  had  an  intense  Interest  In  all  who 
served  with  him.  We  will  be  richer  by  carry- 
ing the  memory  of  otir  too  brief  association 
with  him. 

The  profession  of  generalship  and  com- 
mand requires  great  personal  sacrifices.  Jack 
Dillard  knew  this  and  ultimately  made  the 
greatest  sacrifice— which  Is  why  we  are 
solemnly  gathered  here  to  honor  him  to- 
day. But  Jack  Dillard  was  a  leader — he  liked 
leading — he  was  proud,  courageous,  intelli- 
gent—an able  soldier,  who  sought  the  most 
from  life.  How  characteristic  It  was  that 
while  Jack  was  a  student  at  VMI,  he  was  a 
varsity  letterman  In  track,  and  wrestling. 
This  is  not  strange  to  those  of  tis  who  knew 
him  well.  Although  he  was  not  a  physically 
large  man  he  had  a  super  abundance  of 
courage,  tenacity  and  daring  which  he  so 
bravely  demonstrated  to  the  end. 

Jack  was  a  strong,  dedicated,  compas- 
sionate leader.  He  met  every  challenge  con- 
fidently and  with  true  genius.  Yes.  Jack  was 
a  real  professional  who  possessed  those  rare 
qualities  that  weld  a  fine  mind  and  a  fight- 
ing yet  loving  heart  to  become  an  Inspira- 
tional leader.  How  right  his  VMI  classmates 
were  In  1942  when  they  said  he  had  the 
"ability  to  make  a  crackjack  Army  Officer." 
From  his  first  Army  days  as  a  Platoon  lead- 
er In  the  125th  Armored  Engineer  Battalion 
until  his  final  day  aa  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Command, 
Vietnam,  Jack  DlUard  proved  to  be  an  all- 
giving  officer,  dedicated  to  his  country,  to 
his  chosen  service  and  to  those  he  led. 

His  country,  for  which  he  gave  his  life, 
and  especially  we  In  the  Army  who  know 
so  well  the  risks  and  sacrifices,  share  the 
grief  of  his  family.  We  are  all  shocked  by 
their  tragic  loss.  Our  country  has  too  few 
Jack  Dillards  during  these  times  when  we 
need  so  many.  

ettlogy  and  meditation  at  the  memorial 
Service  at  the  Presidio 
General  John  Albert  Broadus  Dillard,  Jr., 
was  a  man  respected  and  admired  by  his  su- 
periors, peers,  and  subordinates.  One  friend 
and  fellow  general  officer  virrote  of  him,  ".  .  . 
one  of  the  greatest  men  I've  known."  He  was 
first  a  man's  man — very  strong  and  stable.  He 
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at  times,  seemed  to  have  an  armor  of  tough- 
ness which  shielded  a  kind  and  generous  soul. 

He  loved  life  and  manifested  this  In  his 
heavy  schedule  of  varied  activities.  His  friends 
respected  him  for  his  keen  intellectual  curi- 
osity. They  admired  him  for  his  persistent 
search  for  new  and  better  ways  to  accom- 
plish a  given  task.  Unafraid  of  change,  he 
sought  for  the  best  way  to  foster  progress 
and  encourage  development.  His  close  associ- 
ates noticed  that  his  strong  personal  traits 
were  balanced  by  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

General  Dillard  enjoyed  life  with  Its 
pulsing,  throbbing  reality.  He  wanted  to  be 
Involved  In  the  great  Issuee  of  our  times.  His 
aim  was  excellence.  He  expected  this  of  him- 
self and  encouraged  this  worthy  goal  in  his 
followers.  He  was  a  leader  of  man  and  would 
have  excelled  in  any  chosen  endeavor,  had 
he  chosen  to  be  in  some  other  field  of  service. 
We  In  the  armed  forces  were  fortunate  to 
have  hswl  him  as  one  of  our  leaders.  We  need 
men  of  his  high  caliber  In  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  we  are  all  the  poorer  now  because 
of  his  untimely  death. 

However,  to  live  life  in  all  its  fullness 
means  to  take  risks.  To  taks  risks  means  to 
involve  oneself  in  life's  active  stream.  He  who 
is  not  willing  to  risk  himself  in  life's  battles 
and  challenges  does  not  live,  but  merely 
exists.  The  fearful  man  sits  on  the  safe  banks 
of  life's  stream  and  lets  fear  stifle  and 
strangle  his  life.  Not  so  for  the  man  who 
dares,  who  has  the  courage  to  Involve  him- 
self In  life  and  to  affirm  himself;  the  man 
who  seeks  to  fulfill  his  life.  Such  was  this 
man.  John  Albert  Broadus  Dillard,  Jr.,  a 
strong  man  who  sought  to  live  the  fullness 
of  life,  who  died  In  action,  doing  his  duty  as 
a  man  of  arms. 
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There  are  many  public  works  projects 
in  the  State  of  California  that  will  stand 
as  a  lasting  tribute  to  General  Dillard. 

The  flood  control  projects  which  he 
planned  and  constructed  will  be  a  living 
monument  to  his  mem&ry.  General  Dil- 
lard, who  helped  to  preserve  himaan  life 
through  his  engineering  activities,  gave 
his  own  life  for  his  country. 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  caucfobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Hon. 
George  H.  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  placing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  certain  remarks 
eulogizing  the  late  Gen.  John  Dillard, 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  I  would  like  to  join  and  be 
associated  with  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  late  Gen.  Jack  Dillard  was  the 
division  engineer  of  the  South  Pacific 
Division  Office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  headquarters  In  San  Francisco,  my 
home  State  of  California,  during  the 
period  from  1966  to  1968,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
connection  with  several  water  resource 
development  projects  in  my  district.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee,  I  got  to  know 
Jack  Dillard  well.  If  there  was  ever  any- 
one that  met  the  criteria  of  a  great 
American,  and  a  great  builder  of  America 
it  was  Gen.  Jack  Dillard. 

In  my  view  General  Dillard  was  one 
of  the  most  competent  and  alert  officers 
I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  real  star  on  the 
horizon  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
his  capacity  to  perform  well  was  un- 
limited. Without  a  doubt  he  would  have 
gone  all  the  way  to  the  very  top  as  an 
officer. 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps minority  elements  speak  out  with 
a  loud  voice  in  order  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion they  would  not  otherwise  receive.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  silent  majority  is  very  much  with  us, 
speaking  out  once  in  a  while  to  express 
its  view. 

Just  recently  one  of  the  silent  ma- 
jority spoke  out  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
that  appeared  in  the  May  15.  1970.  Issue 
of  the  Evening  Sentinel,  a  dally  news- 
paper in  Carlisle.  Pa.  Because  this  letter 
brings  a  constructive  admonition  to  an 
educational  institution  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  a  timely  message  to 
all  of  lis.  I  insert  it  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  recommend  its  read- 
ing: 

Dzssebvice  bt  Colleck 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel: 

Consider  this  an  open  letter  to  the  Dick- 
inson College  administrators,  faculty,  and 
student  body: 

"Congratulations!  You  have  now  Joined 
an  increasing  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities who  would  rather  sacrifice  principle 
and  capitulate  to  student  demands  than 
resist  pressure  and  stand  on  Its  own  merit. 
By  removing  academic  credit  for  ROTC  ac- 
tivities, you  have  taken  another  step  toward 
disenfranchising  those  men  and  women  who 
over  the  years  have  given  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion  to  guarantee  those  rights 
which  a  minority  of  present-day  students 
are  so  quick  to  abuse.  Why  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  radicals  and  dissidents?  Has  any 
consideration  been  given  to  those  patriotic 
students  who  may  want  to  use  ROTC  as 
part  of  their  academic  curriculum?  Such 
students  have  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  the 
minority  have  to  demand  the  aboUtion  of 
credit. 

"Who  forced  students  to  attend  Dickinson 
or  any  other  college?  I  always  thought  they 
attended  because  of  their  own  free  will.  None 
were  forced  to  enroll.  They  should  be  willing 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  college  of  their 
choice,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  should  be 
expeUed,  not  tolerated,  or  worse  rOU  sanc- 
tioned by  a  spineless  administration.  Expul- 
sion for  failtire  to  measure  up  to  certain 
academic,  moral,  and  social  standards  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  every  college, 
and  it  should  be  enforced.  If  It  Is  not  then 
colleges  are  saying,  In  effect.  "Go  ahead  and 
do  your  own  thing.  Do  whatevw  you  choose, 
legal  or  not,  and  you  will  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  It."  There  Is  a  better  way  to  teach 
our  young  people  respwHslbllity  and  respect. 
It  Is  called  dlsclpUne. 

"As  a  taxpayer  who  is  trying  to  get  a 
college  education  by  attending  part-time  and 
worlilng  ftill-tlme,  I  say  to  this  radical  mi- 
nority: I  wovUd  have  greatly  appreciated  the 
opportunity  at  your  age  to  get  my  education. 
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If  you  don't  want  to  use  your  opportunity, 
then  get  out  and  make  room  lor  people  who 
want  to  study,  not  raise  hell.  Your  fellow 
students  who  wish  to  apply  themselves  to 
academic  pursuits  ^^111  be  forever  In  your 
debt.  You  dissenters  should  remember  a 
time-honored  axiom,  I.e..  -The  pen  la  might- 
ier than  the  sword." 

Dickinson  College,  you  have  done  your 
community  and  your  nation  a  disservice." 
John  W.  Shepard. 
Q.\iu)NEas.  Pa. 


LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT,  INC., 
RESTRUCTURE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Paul  Thayer,  president  of  LTV  Aero- 
space Corporation.  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  writ- 
ten to  me  outlining  the  restructuring 
process  which  has  recently  taken  place 
withm  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc..  and  its 
effect  on  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.  In  order 
that  everyone  will  be  familiar  with  what 
has  taken  place.  I  have  received  approval 
of  Mr.  Thayer  to  place  his  letter  in  the 
Record,  and  its  content  follows: 

LTV  Aerospace  CoaPoaAXioN, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  22.  1970. 
Hon   Ol-IN  E.  Teague. 
2311  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Waahmffton,  DC. 

De.\r  Tigeb  :  X  am  sure  you  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  or  learned  from  other  sources 
that  Ung-Temco-Vought,  Inc.  has  restruc- 
tured Its  top  management.  Because  this  ac- 
Uon  may  have  raised  questions  in  your  mind 
regarding  the  impact  on  LTV  Aerospace  Cor- 
poraUon.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  recent  events  at  LTV.  Inc.;  stress  that 
these  events  have  no  effect  on  LTV  Aero- 
space Corporation  and,  finally,  emphasize  our 
corx>oration"s  future  plans. 

LTV.   Inc.   has   been   mvolved   for  several 
years  in  an  aggressive  acquisition  program. 
A  combination  of  internal  and  external  fac- 
tors  Including   the  declintnK  stock  market, 
anti-trust  actions  involving  LTV.  Inc.'s  ac- 
quisition  of   Jones   and   Laughlln.   and   the 
need  to  service  a  substanUal  debt  prompted 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  streamline  the  LTV, 
Inc.  organization.  To  focus  maximum  atten- 
tion and  experUse  on  LTV.  Inc.'s  financial 
aSalrs.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Stewart  III.  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Dallas  was  named  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  James  J.  Ling,  formerly 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  be- 
came   President    of    LTV.    Inc..    with    Clyde 
Skeen    resigning    from    that    position     The 
Board's  size  was  reduced  from  20  members  to 
14;  the  reduction  in  the  Board's  size  will  fa- 
cUltate  expeditious   decision   miking  in   all 
major  policy  areas  of  LTV.  Inc.'s  «^)erations. 
I  am  confident  LTV.  Inc.  will  successfully 
resolve  Its  current  operational  and  finsmclal 
problems    and    regain    Its    position    of    pre- 
eminence. 

LTV.  Inc.  is  a  majority  shareholder  of  a 
number  of  subsidiary  companies.  Including 
LTV  Aero.=pace.  Branlff.  Jones  &  Laughlln 
and  Wilson.  At  present  LTV.  Inc.  owns  63  "^e 
of  the  common  stock  of  LTV  Aerospace  Cor- 
poration. The  remilnmg  stock  Is  owned  by 
the  general  investing  public,  LTV  Aerospace 
Is  an  Independent,  Segal  entity.  It  has  Its 
own  bank  credit  on  which  LTV,  Inc,  is  nei- 
ther guarantor  nor  co-maker.  The  financial 
community,  including  our  21  line  bank*, 
has  demonstrated  continued  confidence  In 
our  financial  position.  We  are  In  a  very 
sound  financial  posture   LTV  Aeropsace  Cor- 
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poratlon  has  independent  contracUng  au- 
thority; It  alone  Is  the  contracting  party 
with  Its  government  and  non-government 
customers.  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation's  pol- 
icy direction  comes  exclusively  through  Its 
own  Board  of  Directors,  which  remains  un- 
changed. We  win  continue  to  receive  a  small 
portion  of  management  services  from  LTV, 
Inc.,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  for  that 
we  pay  an  allocated  overhead  fee.  LTV,  Inc, 
has  not  chosen  to  become  Involved  at  all 
In  the  operational  aspects  of  LTV  Aerospace 
Corporation  in  the  past  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  restructured  LTV,  Inc.  Board 
of  Directors  that  they  will  not  become  In- 
volved in  the  future. 

It  is  natural  that  most  "outsiders  "  iden- 
tify LTV,  Inc.  and  LTV  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion as  synonymous.  I  hope  that  this  miscon- 
ception has  been  clarified.  We  are  proud  of 
the  affiliation  with  our  parent,  but  I  must 
suess  that  LTV.  Inc.'s  present,  temporary 
problams  have  no  impact  on  LTV  Aerospace. 
There  Is  no  legal  way  that  LTV,  Inc.  can  ef- 
fect the  financial  security  of  LTV  Aero- 
space, LTV  Aerospace  is  an  independent, 
profitable,  stable  and  viable  company,  and 
the  recent  events  at  LTV.  Inc,  have  not  af- 
fected this  situation.  LTV  Aerospace  Cor- 
poration has  charted  Its  own  future  path  of 
so-and  growth  and  stable  operation.  That 
path  win  be  to  continue  to  seek  government 
business  and  to  maintain  our  present  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  military,  defense 
and  space  fields,  and  at  the  same  time  broad- 
en our  sales  base  In  non-government  busi- 
ness. We  will  continue  our  cost  reduction 
efforts  to  make  us  an  even  stronger  competi- 
tor for  government  contracts.  Finally,  we  will 
continue  to  be  guided  by  the  best  Interests 
of  our  customers,  employees  and  all 
shareholders. 

Sincerely. 


May  28,  1970 


Paul  Thayer, 


WEAK  FAITH.  HARDENED  ARTERIES 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  WYLIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  society 
is  presently  in  a  state  of  apprehension 
over  the  rising  tide  of  civil  disorder  in 
our  land.  Most  of  the  concern  correctly 
centers  around  the  disruptive  activities 
of  a  small  minority  who  believe  that 
nonnegotiable    demands,    violence,    and 
revolution  are  the  ultimate  solution  to 
any  and  all  social  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  pubhc  figures,  who  should 
know  better,  contribute  to  the  crisis  by 
preaching  gloom  and  doom.  Those  mis- 
guided individuals  have  failed  to  view 
America  in  the  historic  context  of  her 
previous  trials  and,  therefore,  overlook 
the  great  resiliency  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  our  constitutional  system  to  sur- 
vive a  crisis  or  public  ofBcials  who  con- 
tribute thereto. 

There  is  an  excellent  editorial  com- 
menting on  this  situation  in  the  Monday, 
May  25.  1970.  issue  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal,  which  is  published  in 
my  district. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record,  so 
that  ail  of  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  this  outstanding 
editorial : 

Weak  Fafth,  Hardened  Arterieo 

In  a  recent  New  York  address,  our  retired 
chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren,  declared  that 
never  In  the  last  century  has  the  country 
seen  such  trouble. 


Never  Is  quite  a  while,  and  since  the  Civil 
War  was  before  Mr,  Warren's  time  he  wisely 
didn't  mention  it  In   his   reckoning. 

He  might  have  been  wiser  still  if  he  had 
remembered  the  early  1930s  when  the  banks 
went  broke,  soup  lines  extended  around  the 
block,  millions  were  Jobless  and  Commu- 
nists and  Uke  Inciters  held  meetings  on  the 
courthouse  steps. 

In  this  century  we  also  had  World  War  I. 
with  320.000  American  casualties,  and  World 
War  II.  with  more  than  a  million. 

You  name  It.  Seldom  In  our  entire  history. 
Including  the  last  100  years,  has  there  been 
a  time  without  some  type  of  crisis;  although 
It  must  be  admitted  some  were  worse  than 
othero. 

In  each  of  these  times  of  trouble,  there 
always  have  been  those  of  weak  faith  and 
hardening  of  the  arteries  who  were  overly 
articulate  and  fully  convinced  the  country 
wus  headed  straight  for  doom. 

Somehow,  we  survived  all  these  strains 
and.  If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  we  will  survive 
this  one.  It  may  not  look  that  way  some 
days,  but  the  odds  are  we  will  come  out  with 
compensating  gains,  with  many  of  our  long- 
standing, neglected  evils  corrected. 

Before  this  happens,  we  will  have  to  re- 
store the  orderly  process  of  achieving  our 
ends — the  process  which  has  been  disrupt- 
er, by  widespread  and  heedless  violence. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  peaceful  protesters  and  petitioners — 
who  have  the  same  right  to  voice  their 
opinions  as  Warren,  But  their  pleas  and 
views  are  being  drowned  out  by  the  mind- 
less radicals,  the  professional  aggravaters 
and  the  anarchists  who  think  dissent  can 
be  expressed  only  with  rocks. 

Back  In  the  good  old  days  when,  by  In- 
ference from  Warren's  speech,  things  were 
better,  the  first  student  to  throw  a  rock  or 
"liberate"  a  dean's  office  would  have  been 
expelled  from  school  and  dared  to  come 
back. 

Now  he  often  gets  a  conference  with  the 
university  president  who,  like  as  not,  apolo- 
gizes for  having  a  window  In  front  of  the 
rocks,  and  promises  to  do  better. 

Our  authorities  In  many  cases,  have  lost 
their  nerve  and  have  become  unsure  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  result  is  that  minorities  (often  tiny 
minorities)  of  students  across  the  country 
have  been  permitted  to  close  universities, 
destroy  property,  abuse  officials  and.  worse, 
deprive  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  op- 
pcr'.unity  to  gain  a  tax-financed  education. 

One  of  the  prime  functions  of  Government 
is  to  preserve  law  and  order,  and  Govern- 
ment which  falls  In  that  function  Is  not 
much  of  i.  Government.  Unless  Government 
soon  begins  to  perform  as  It  should,  the 
great  majority  of  quiet  citizens  surely  will 
come  out  of  their  shells  and  demand  action. 
In  the  name  of  common  decency  and  ordi- 
nary public  right. 

When  It  has  been  re-established  that  rock 
throwing  is  assault  and  battery,  that  burn- 
ing is  arson  and  killing  Is  murdor.  all  crimes 
covered  by  laws  long  on  the  books,  we  can 
more  readily  go  about  the  urgent  business 
of  nstenlng  to  peaceful  complaint  and  en- 
treaty. 


ENERGY  PROSPECTS   FOR   THE 
SEVENTIES 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  critical  en- 
ergy shortage  threatens  the  United 
States. 


May  28,  1970 
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We  have  read  a  great  deal  in  recent 
days  about  the  possibihty  of  brownouts 
in  the  Eastern  States  this  summer  be- 
cause of  overloads  on  our  electric  power 
system. 

An  equally  serious  or  perhaps  more 
serious  situation  is  likely  to  arise  next 
winter  with  regard  to  supplies  of  natiu-al 
gas.  This  is  a  problem  to  which  we  shoud 
be  turning  out  attention  right  now. 

Industry  in  my  congressional  district 
suffered  a  serious  financial  setback  in 
January  when  it  became  necessary  to 
curtaU  natural  gas  service  to  all  indus- 
trial users  for  a  period  of  8  days  in  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  householder  re- 
quirements. This  was  due  to  the  pro- 
longed colder  than  normal  weather  ex- 
perienced in  our  area  but  was  also  ag- 
gravated by  a  threatened  longer  term  gas 
supply  shortage. 

The  inability  of  both  major  natural 
gas  distributors  of  my  area  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient long-term  volumes  of  natural  gas 
from  any  of  the  Interstate  sources  in  the 
coming  months  could  further  complicate 
this  situation.  Not  only  has  it  been  nec- 
essary to  restrict  any  major  industrial 
usage  normally  required  for  expansion 
and  growth  but  lack  of  committed  long- 
range  supplies  has  required  postponing 
plans  for  the  encouragement  of  relocat- 
ing new  industrial  business  until  this 
condition  is  corrected. 

Unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather  pattern  next  win- 
ter, present  supplies  appear  adequate  to 
accommodate  existing  needs  with  this 
temporarily  restricted  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  been  actively 
grappling  with  this  serious  supply  mat- 
ter.  Formal   proceedings   are   currently 
imderway  which  should  alleviate  what 
could  otherwise  develop  into  a  national 
energy  crisis.  An  immediate  increase  in 
the  authorized  field  price  of  gas  is  re- 
quired to  give  an  Incentive  for  producers 
to  drill  for  gas.  This  would  not  perform 
any  miracle  by  producing  immediate  re- 
sults, but  it  could  go  far  to  reverse  the 
trend.  Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1954  found  that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938  required  regulation  of  the  wellhead 
price  of  gas,  exploratory  drilling  has  de- 
clined. The  reserve-to-production  ratio 
has  declined  from  29,5  years  in  1947  to 
14,6  years  in  1968,  With  an  increase  of 
26  million  new  customers  in  the  same 
period,  representing  a  300-percent  in- 
crease in  demand,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
we   are   faced   with   a   supply   problem 
today. 

Hopefully,  prompt  Federal  Power 
Commission  action  will  do  much  to  en- 
courage sufficient  volumes  of  natural  gas 
for  delivery  in  interstate  commerce. 

What  would  this  mean  to  the  house- 
holder? Primarily  this  would  mean  a 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  gas.  Per- 
haps a  few  cents  at  the  burner  tip  would 
be  enough  to  produce  an  adequate  in- 
centive to  the  independent  producers  and 
the  transmission  industry  to  devote  the 
needed  investment  to  reverse  the  present 
trend.  This  added  incentive  wouM  permit 
the  expensive  task  of  exploring  for.  drill- 
ing for,  and  transporting  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  the  required  natural  gas  to  the 
marketplace. 


The  average  armual  gas  bill  for  my  dis- 
trict runs  about  S200  for  a  family  of  four. 
Obviously  this  would  vary  with  the  size 
and  type  of  house,  but  with  an  increase 
of  only  5  cents  per  day  to  this  average 
a  sufficient  increase  in  the  field  price 
could  be  generated  to  alter  the  present 
dim  prospects.  Certainly  an  increase  of  a 
few  cents  a  day  would  be  viewed  worth- 
while by  the  gas  using  householder  when 
considered  in  the  context  of  either  hav- 
ing assured  supply  to  get  through  the 
normal,  cold  midwestem  winter  or  risk- 
ing the  alternative. 

Throughout  the  1960's  extensive  hear- 
ings   were    conducted    by    the    Federal 
Power  Commission  in  formal  cases  des- 
ignated area  rate  proceedings.  These  cul- 
minated in  the  downward  adjustment  of 
the  field  price  of  natural  eas  flowing 
from    the    great    national    reservoirs; 
namely,  the  southwest  and  the  offshore 
Louisiana  areas  during  a  time  when  cost 
of  production  and  financing  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  already  high  risk  busi- 
ness. The  previous  commissions  may  well 
have  considered  that  they  were  perform- 
ing a  public  service  in  forcing  lower  rates 
and  requiring  numerous  rate  refunds  to 
be  passed  along  by  all  segments  of  the 
business.    Unfortunately,    this    has    not 
proved  to  be  the  case.  This  shortsighted 
action,  rather  than  being  a  public  serv- 
ice laas  produced  a  number  of  serious  side 
effects.  Not  only  has  the  lack  of  incentive 
reduced  exploration,  and  development  of 
natural  gas  reserves  been  brought  to  a 
halt,  but  the  remaining  limited  produc- 
tion is  largely  consumed  m  Intrastate 
commerce  avoiding  this  unrealistic  regu- 
lation.   This    unrealistic    pricing    dis- 
couraged the  proper  and  prompt  devel- 
opment or  expansion  of  Interstate  pipe- 
line networks  and  facilities  which  require 
the  heavy  outlay  of  capital. 

All  of  these  factors  coupled  with  the 
increased  demands  flowing  from  local 
pollution  control  activity  has  placed  a 
serious  drain  on  supply\  These  unfortu- 
nate developments  have  now  further 
b'^en  amplified  by  the  unnecessary  post- 
ponement of  the  Federal  lease  sales  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  the  off- 
shore Louisiana  area.  These  offshore 
areas,  containing  great  volumes  of  gas, 
were  methodically  developed  over  many 
years  containing  reservoirs  reliably  pro- 
jected to  provide  for  much  of  tills  Na- 
tion's needs.  This  disruption,  apparently 
thought  to  be  required  to  prevent  oil  spill 
and  seepage  pollution,  could  not  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact.  The  pollution  risks 
from  such  a  gas  producing  activity  are 
nil.  Fortunately,  this  is  apparently  now 
recognized  and  lease  sales  are  to  be  re- 
sumed and  are  now  scheduled  to  com- 
mer.ce  in  July.  Let  us  hope  there  are  no 
further  delays. 

To  add  to  this  complex  situation  much 
of  the  capital  normally  allocated  by  in- 
dustry for  the  proper  development  of 
reserves  in  these  prime  areas  has  now 
been  diverted  to  exploratory  purposes  in 
other  areas  around  the  world  including 
the  north  slope  of  Alaska.  Even  if  this  is 
eventually  successful  it  will  involve  a 
considerable  expenditure  for  transporta- 
tion costs.  This  latter  project  alone  will 
rtm  into  billions  of  dollars. 

With  a  prompt  and  coordinated  pro- 
eram  of  revitalizing  the  known  sources 
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of  supply  In  many  of  the  proven  areas 
where  transportation  facilities  exist  some 
hope  exists. 

As  an  example  of  shortsighted  regula- 
tion, the  price  of  southern  Louisiana  gas 
was  23  y4  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in 
1962  and  was  systematically  reduced  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  18  Va 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  during  an  In- 
flationary period  with  a  concomitant  re- 
duction of  drilling  and  exploratory  activ- 
ity by  over  30  percent. 

The  curtailment  of  natural  gas  service 
to  industries  throughout  the  country,  in 
addition  to  causing  needless  unemploy- 
ment, has  necessitated  restrictions  on 
industrial  expansion  and  plant  construc- 
tion. This  prospect  has  untold  long-range 
effects.  The  present  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  to  be  commended  for  its  forth- 
right assessment  of  the  problem  and 
hopefully  prompt  modification  of  pricing 
and  other  regulatory  requirements  that 
should  correct  this  problem. 

The  natural  gas  industry  now  supplies 
one-third  of  the  United  States  energy 
requirements.  At  a  time  when  our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  and  the  manifold 
needs  of  our  society  requires  reliable 
energy  sources,  it  Is  important  for  men 
of  vision  and  courage  to  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  to  avoid  restrictions  and  en- 
courage responsible  action.  Hopefully  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  can  be  avoided. 
Hopefully  this  belated  relief  will  prove 
timely.  And  hopefully  all  segments  of  the 
industry  can  now  devote  their  full  ener- 
gies to  alleviating  this  serious  disruption 
and  assure  the  long-range  development 
of  a  vital  energy  source  Important  to  all 
consuming  householders  and  the  Indus- 
try of  our  Nation. 


NEPALIZE  NEPAL  TO  PROTECT  OUR 
BOYS  IN  PAKLISTAN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  around  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  that  someone  first  observed  that 
enthusiasm  for  war  was  proportional  to 
the  square  of  one's  distance  from  the 
front.  Several  centuries  earlier,  someone 
else  had  observed,  in  less  quantitative 
fashion,  that  old  men  declare  wars  but 
young  men  die  in  them. 

Columnist  Arthur  Hoppe  has  taken 
these  self-evidently  truthful  descriptions 
of  inequity  and  proposed  a  rather  elegant 
solution  to  them.  His  solution  is  a  new 
draft  law  providing  that  "those  who  like 
a  war  ought  to  go  fight  it." 

Since  such  an  army  of  patriots  would 
be  very  efficient,  Mr.  Hoppe  predicts  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  would 
be  favorably  impressed  and  follow  suit. 
Ultimately,  he  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  these  new  armies,  composed  of  all 
human  beings  who  like  wars,  will  meet  in 
some  place  like  Antarctica  in  one  mag- 
nificent battle — a  battle  fought  to  the 
very  last  man. 

I  include  the  column  entitled  "The 
Only  Fair  Draft  Law"  by  Arthur  Hoppe. 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  May 
19,  1970,  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
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Thx  Otn-t  Faib  Draft  Law 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Washington,  June  1  —A  brigade  of  New 
York  hard-h»t  construction  workers,  led  by 
Oensrai  Barry  Qoldwater  and  other  former 
public  officials,  enplaned  for  Pakistan  today 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Nepal. 

Well  lick  those  Nepalese  m  six  weeks," 
confidently  predicted  Sergeant  (formerly 
Congressman)  L.  Mendel  Rivers  as  he  shoul- 
dered his  pack. 

The  invasion  was  proposed  only  ten  days 
ago  by  Senator  mow  Corporal)  John  Stennls. 
We  mtist  Invade  Nepal,  he  argued  en 
Face  the  Press,  "in  order  to  protect  the  Banks 
or  our  boys  In  Pakistan  who  are  protecting 
the  flanks  of  our  boys  In  Biu-ma.  who  are 
protecting  the  flanks  of  our  boys  in  Thailand, 
who  are  protecting  the  flanks  of  our  boys  In 
Camobdla.  who  are  protecting  the  flanks  of 
our  boys  In  Vietnam  so  that  our  boys  can 
come  home  sooner." 

Senator  Stennls  was.  of  course.  Immedi- 
ately drafted  under  the  new  Volunteer  Army 
Law. 

The  law.  to  paraphrase  Its  legal  language. 
simply  says.  "Those  who  like  a  war  ought  to 
goflght  It." 

The  law.  sponsored  by  a  coalition  of  Doves. 
sailed  through  Congress  last  year.  The  Doves 
noted  that  the  proposed  law  was  not  only 
far  more  fair  than  the  old  Selective  Service 
System,  but  it  would  produce  a  far  more  ef- 
flclent  Army. 

"A  soldier  who  likes  a  war."  they  pointed 
out.  '•win  fight  It  with  much  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  one  who  doesn't." 

The  logic  of  both  argumen's  proved  over- 
whelming. The  public,  long  uneasy  about  the 
morality  of  forcing  reluctant  young  men  to 
fight  old  mens  wars,  supported  the  measure 
wholeheartedly. 

The  Hawks  in  Congress  had  UtUe  to  say 
against  the  bUl  at  the  time.  They  nave  had 
even  less  to  say  about  the  war  since — nerv- 
ously prefacing  any  remark  with,  "Now  I 
don't  like  this  war  one  bit,  but  .  .  ." 

It  was  the  failure  of  Goldwater.  Rivers  smd 
Stennls  to  employ  this  disclaimer  in  their 
enthusiasm  that  got  them  drafted.  The  Hard- 
hats  were  called  up  when  they  shouted 
Nepallze  Nepal!"  while  clobbering  50  peace 
demonstrators  with  their  crowbars. 

A  near  crisis  restilted  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent attacked  the  peace  demonstrators  as 
•prurient  purveyors  of  pernicious  pleonasm" 
for  ■damaging  the  tools  of  American  working 
men  with  their  heads."  But  he  hastily  ex- 
plained that  Just  becatise  he  didn't  like  peace 
demonstrators.  It  didn't  mean  he  liked  the 
war. 

The  new  American  Army  of  war-lovers  has. 
as  predicted,  proved  superb  In  battle.  As  a 
result.  It  came  as  no  surprise  when  the  Soviet 
Presidium  last  month  Issued  an  edict  similar 
to  the  VS.  law.  Red  China  and  other  nations 
are  now  following  suit. 

This  has  led  to  the  hope  in  some  quarters 
that  these  new  armies,  composed  of  all  hu- 
man beings  who  like  wars,  will  meet  In  some 
place  like  Antarctica  In  one  magnificent  bat- 
tle— a  battle  fought  to  the  very  last  man. 

Such  hopes  are  expressed  only  In  private, 
however.  Unfortunately,  under  the  new  Vol- 
unteer Army  Law.  no  one  In  his  right  mind 
would  admit  publicly  to  liking  a  war  such  m 
that. 


GREECE :  A  REALISTIC  VIEW 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to   take   this  opportunity  to   introduce 
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some  rather  significant  facts  pertaining 
to  H.R.  17604,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  $50  million  for  financing  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  NATO  infrastructure.  The 
importance  of  NATO  is  unquestionable 
and  continued  financial  support  will  as- 
stire  its  performance  as  the  peacekeeper 
against  communism  in  the  European 
community. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization— NATO — 
was  esUblished  in  1949  to  unite  the  ef- 
forts of  its  members  for  collective  defense 
and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  se- 
curity against  the  advance  of  interna- 
tional communism  which  at  that  time 
was  steadily  advancing  across  Eastern 
Europe.  Today,  I  would  like  to  make  spe- 
cific mention  of  one  member  of  NATO. 
Greece,  because  of  the  little  attention  be- 
ing given  this  strategically  significant 
and  all-important  nation  which  is  a 
faithful  friend  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  recognize  these  people  as  our 
friends.  Amencan  touri'.ts  returning  from 
Greece  have  nothing  but  laudatory  com- 
ments regarding  the  order  and  safety 
that  reigns  in  the  cities  throughout  the 
country.  It  behooves  us  to  take  note  of 
this  when  it  is  not  even  safe  in  these 
United  States  to  walk  the  streets  of  our 
large  metropolitan  cities  at  night. 

Turning  to  the  military-politico  as- 
pects for  a  moment.  Greece  occupies  a 
verv  important  strategic  position  on  the 
southern  front  of  Allied  Command 
Europe.  Since  joining  NATO,  Greece  has 
been  a  stalwart  NATO  member  and  has 
devoted  great  effort  and  has  contributed 
her  armed  forces  in  the  fulfillment  of 
NATO's  objective  of  maintaining  a  cred- 
ible military  posture  against  further 
Communist  aggression  thus  insuring  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
area  of  NATO's  Allied  Forces,  Southern 
Europe. 

In  view  of  her  limited  industrial  and 
financial  resources,  Greece  has  for  years 
depended  largely  on  the  Unlter^  States  to 
assist  in  providinj  the  weapons  and 
equipment  needed  by  the  Hellenic  Armed 
Forces  to  carry  out  her  assigned  NATO 
missions.  In  recent  years  the  military 
aid  provided  by  the  United  States  to 
Greece  has  t)een  designed  to  insure  the 
maintenance,  readiness,  and  training  of 
her  forces  and  to  provide  a  modest  de- 
gree of  modernization  which  today  is 
badly  needed 

Visits  and  observation  of  Greek  forces 
in  maneuvers  by  NATO  commanders 
confirm  that  if  Greek  land,  sea.  and  air 
forces  are  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  important  NATO  assigned  missions 
and  commitments,  a  relaxation  of  the 
present  selective  suspension  of  the  de- 
livery of  items  under  the  United  States 
military  aid  program  is  essential.  While 
a  continuation  of  the  present  flow  of  re- 
pair and  replacement  parts  are  required, 
modest  relaxation  of  the  suspension  of 
major  items  such  as  tanlts,  aircraft,  and 
ships  is  also  required. 

About  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1956.  the  Soviets  embarked  on  a  tremen- 
dous program  of  naval  and  maritime  con- 
struction. Since  the  Arab-Israel  war  in 
I  1967  the  Soviets  have  greatly  accelerated 
'  their  naval  presence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  places  them  on  the  flank 
and   rear  of  NATO  Europe.  This  has 
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placed  a  greatly  increased  requirement 
on  the  NATO  naval  forces— including 
Greece — in  the  Mediterranean  for  sur- 
veillance and  otherwise  countering  this 
increasing  Soviet  naval  threat. 

The  strategic  location  of  Greece  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  coupled  with  her 
proven  traditional,  techriical,  and  per- 
sonnel naval  capabilities  make  the  Hel- 
lenic Navy  a  particularly  valu?ible  asset 
in  meeting  this  So\'iet  naval  threat.  How- 
ever, the  present  Greek  naval  capability 
is  seriously  limited  because  of  the  ob- 
solescence and  small  size  of  her  present 
naval  forces. 

For  these  reasons  the  delivery  of  naval 
items,  particularly  ships,  presently  in  the 
U.S.  militarj'  aid  program  earmarked  for 
Greece,  but  on  which  delivery  has  been 
suspended,  are  of  critical  importance  to 
the  Hellenic  navy.  The  early  delivery  of 
these  ships  would  greatly  enhance  the 
capability  of  Greece  to  contribute  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  NATO  naval  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  countering  the 
accelerated  presence  of  the  Soviet  Navj' 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Soviets  would 
indeed  enjoy  having  within  their  bloc  the 
outstanding  seaports  of  Greece,  but  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  strong  anti-Com- 
munist government  in  Greece  will  not 
permit  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  aid  in  terms  of  ship  deliveries  be 
provided  on  a  timely  basis  to  insure  that 
we  are  not  too  late  to  support  our  friends. 
Additionally,  the  suspension  of  arms  &nA 
equipment  such  as  the  more  than  350 
tanks  now  in  storage  in  Italy  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $1  million  annually  to  the 
United  States  should  be  lifted  to  permit 
timely  delivery  to  Greece. 

One  final  word  about  the  capability 
and  dependability  of  Greek  armed  forces 
in  an  emergency.  The  present  Greek  Gov- 
errmient  and  its  armed  forces  are 
strongly  anti-Communist.  The  Hellenic 
armed  forces  are  tough  and  well  trained. 
They  can  be  depended  on  to  carry  out 
their  NATO  commitments  and  fight 
Communist  aggression.  Their  ability  to 
do  so.  however,  is  seriously  weakened  by 
denying  them  the  arms  and  equipment 
they  so  badly  need  to  contribute  their 
full  military  capability  in  support  of 
NATO.  Their  reliability,  their  strong 
anti-Communist  attitude  and  their 
proven  support  of  their  commitment  to 
NATO's  objectives  make  It  highly  desir- 
able that  the  United  States  continue  to 
provide  modern  arms  and  equipment  to 
Greece. 


RECYCLING  RESOURCES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources 
and  Population  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  studied  both  the  population  growth 
problem  and  the  mineral  resource  situa- 
tion for  the  past  year.  Through  our  re- 
search and  the  testimony  of  experts  who 
have  appeared  before  the  task  force,  we 
have  realized  the  significant  interrela- 
tionship  between   these   problems.  Be- 


cause our  resources  are  finite,  and  be- 
cause the  population  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly, we  must  find  ways  to  utilize  our  re- 
sources more  effecUvely  if  we  are  to  ac- 
commodate everyone. 

It  is  possible  to  respond  to  this  situa- 
tion liowever,  through  the  process  of  re- 
cycling. West  Germany,  one  of  the  most 
highly  industrialized  and  densely  popu- 
lated countries  of  the  world,  has  solved 
one  of  its  major  shortage  problems  by 
using  this  process.  West  Germany  meets 
more  than  60  percent  of  its  water  de- 
mand by  recycling  waste  water  within 
its  factories.  An  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  April  19,  1970.  by  Mr.  Clyde 
H.  Farnsworth  explains  this  West  Ger- 
man development.  This  is  an  interesting 
article  and  good  news  for  many  of  our 
cities  that  face  the  same  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  insert  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  at 
this  point: 

Germans  Develop  Proficbnct 
IN  REUSING  Water 
(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 
Paris.  April  18.— Ten  per  cent  of  the  waste 
water  from  West  German  towns  and  factories 
Is   reused   for   public   and    Industrial    water 
supplies.  West  German  Industry  meets  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  Its  water  demand  by  re- 
cycling waste  water  within  its  factories. 

In  one  of  the  most  highly  Industrialized 
and  denselv  populated  countries  of  the  world. 
West  Germans  have  faced  a  water  problem 

for  years. 

A  new  antipollution  study  by  the  22-natlon 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  examined  what  the  West  Ger- 
mans have  done  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
and  found  that  in  practical  use  of  water- 
conservation  techniques.  West  Germany  Is 
perhaps   the   most   advanced   nation   in   the 

world . 

The  case  study  pays  partlciUar  attention 
to  the  Ruhr  Industrial  complex,  where  Im- 
mense quantities  of  water  are  needed  not 
only  for  drinking  but  also  for  Industrial 
washing  and  cooling  operations  and  for  car- 
rying off  factory  wastes. 

MEMBERSHIP    REQUIRED 

All  Ruhr  communities,  coal  mines  and  fac- 
tories that  discharge  polluted  water  are 
forced  to  join  water  purification  associations 
in  which  financial  liabilities  for  water  treat- 
ment are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  pollutants  given  off. 

This  provides  an  incentive  for  industry  to 
conserve  water  through  recycling  and  reproc- 
essing water  Instead  of  drawing  it  from  po- 
table supplies. 

A  mill  producing  corrugated  cardboard  at 
Ebenhausen  was  cited  for  the  advances  It  has 
made  In  recycling.  By  removing  sludge  In 
settling  tanks  and  cooling  the  water  In  a 
tank,  the  factor?  needs  to  renew  Its  water 
supplies  In  a  gas-scrubbing  operation  only 
twice  a  year. 

Cooling  operations  In  Ruhr  blast  furnaces 
can  reduce  the  use  of  water  10  times  through 
recycling. 

RIVER    BANKS    AS    FILTERS 

The  Ruhr,  together  with  certain  Japanese 
complexes,  ranks  as  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized region  in  the  world. 

Specialists  from  the  O.E.C.D.  pointed  out 
that  the  West  German  problem  was  Intensi- 
fied bv  the  fact  that  West  Germany  got  only 
about'one-fifth  the  rainfall  of  Japan. 

To  replenUh  drinkable  water  suppUes,  the 
study  says,  the  Germans  have  become  high- 
ly skilled  in  filtering  polluted  water  through 
river  banks  into  infiltration  basins. 

The  necessary  seepage  time — that  is  the 
time  the  raw  water  takes  to  pass  through 
the  filtering  layers— ranges  from  40  to  100 
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days,  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
river  Is  polluted. 

At  the  Essen-Uberrugh  waterworks,  26,- 
400,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  are  obtained 
In  this  way. 

Raw  water  comes  from  the  Splek,  a  back- 
water of  the  Ruhr  River,  and  goes  through  a 
primary  settling  basin  before  It  Is  sent  to  the 
infiltration  basins.  Prom  the  latter  It  finds 
Its  way  Into  the  waterworks'  Intake  wells. 

The  water  obtained  Is  "quite  satisfactory' 
from  the  chemical  standpoint,  apart  from  Its 
high  carbon  dioxide  content,  the  O.E.CJ3. 
said. 

This  means  it  Is  all  right  to  drink.  But  the 
only  requirement  was  special  protection  for 
municipal  pipe  systems. 


BLUE  CUT  NATURE  CENTER.  WAYNE 
COUNTY,  N.Y.:  THE  BEAUTIES  OF 
NATURE  SET  ASIDE  FOR  THE 
YEARS  TO  COME 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  time  man  has  been  trying 
to  destroy  the  riches  of  Nature. 

But  in  spite  of  all  man's  encroachments, 
animal  and  plant  life  persist  and  when 
left  to  their  natural  development,  they 
bloom  forth  full  of  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to 
walk  in  the  perfect  silence  of  a  carpet 
of  pine  needles.  The  sound  of  war  and 
riots,  the  sounds  of  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  our  growing  complex  life,  all  these 
sounds  seemed  pretty  remote.  It  was  in- 
spiring to  be  in  that  stand  of  pine  and 
spruce  and  soak  in  the  wonders  of  nature. 
On  a  visit  to  my  district  last  weekend, 
I  was  invited  to  help  dedicate  the  Blue 
Cut  Nature  Center,  and  old  farmsite  lo- 
cated between  the  villages  of  Lyons  and 
Newark  in  Wayne  County,  N.Y.  One 
hundred  acres  of  land— meadow,  forests, 
and  streams — was  set  aside  by  county 
officials  as  an  outdoor  classroom  for  the 
more  than  20,000  schoolchildren  in  the 
coimty. 

Donald  G.  Colvln,  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  led 
the  ceremonies.  To  commemorate  the 
dedication.  Supervisor  Colvin  planted  a 
sugar  maple,  the  official  New  York  State 
tree. 

More  than  150  persons  participated  in 
this  ceremony.  They  included  schoolchil- 
dren who  will  now  have  a  chance  to  study 
the  wonders  of  nature,  parents  who  can 
take  pride  in  the  preservation  of  this 
small  plot  of  land  and  members  of  the 
Newark  State  School  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps— recognized  for  Its  excellence 
throughout  the  Empire  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  persons  at  every  level  of 
government  and  the  private  sector  were 
involved  in  establishing  this  center.  From 
Wayne  County  there  was  the  Soil  Con- 
servation District:  Cooperative  Extension 
Service:  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs:  Board  of  Supervisors:  Office  of 
Civil  Defense:  public  and  parochial 
schools;  Sheriff's  Department;  Fire  Co- 
ordinator: American  Red  Cross:  County 
Planning  Board:  Historical  Office;  High- 
way Department,  and  Park  Commission. 
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From  New  York  State  were  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division  and  the  Lands  and 
Forest  Division  of  the  State  Consei-va- 
tion  Department.  From  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  in  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  the  In- 
terior Department's  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management  and  Einforcement. 

Others  who  assisted  were  the  Mayo 
Nurseries;  Winchester  Arms;  Curtice- 
Bums  Foods;  Wards  Natural  Science 
Establishment,  and  the  Clyde  Chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers. 

The  program  was  coordinated  by 
Charles  Costello.  mansiger  of  the  Wayne 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Chairman 
Colvin,  Marshall  Tweedie,  a  student  at 
Clyde-Savannah  Central  School:  Don- 
ald Van  Liere,  chairman  of  the  Wayne 
County  Conservation  Education  Com- 
mittee :  George  Lockup,  Towti  of  Arcadia 
Supervisor,  and  Assemblyman  Joseph 
Finley. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  mans 
life  span  is  limited  upon  this  spaceship 
we  call  earth.  Rather  than  destroy  all 
the  good  in  nature  that  surrounds  us  we 
should  strive  to  leave  for  our  children 
and  their  children's  children,  the  beauty 
of  our  lands,  our  wildlife,  our  waters 
and  our  sky. 

As  I  said,  it  was  an  inspiring  occasion 
to  be  for  a  few  moments  in  the  silence 
of  that  stand  of  pine  said  spruce.  Each 
one  of  us  should  relax  in  the  surroimd- 
ings  of  nature  and  refiect  on  the  com- 
plexities of  Nature  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  such  simple  trappings. 

Perhaps  the  thoughts  and  refiections 
of  those  who  spoke  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Blue  Cut  Nature  Center  on  May  22, 
1970,  would  help  you  imderstand  the 
feelings  I  experienced.  I  would  like  to 
share  those  words  with  you : 


The  Blue  Ctrr  Nature  Centkb 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Wayne  County  Con- 
servation Education  Committee,  tbrough 
the  coopwaUon  of  the  Wayne  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  to  develop  the  Blue  Cut  Na- 
ture Center  into  a  nature,  conservation  and 
education  center  to  serve  as  an  outdoor  class- 
room where  chUdren  and  adults  can  expe- 
rience first  hand  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
develop  a  sound  conservation  philosophy. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  the  Wayne 
County  Conservation  Education  Committee 
which  formed  a  steering  committee  in  April, 
1969.  This  committee  developed  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  conservation  education  labora- 
tory on  the  abandoned  county  farm  on  Route 
31  in  the  towns  of  Aracadla  and  Lyons. 

After  the  final  proposal  was  approved  by 
the  Conservation  Education  Committee,  It 
was  presented  to  the  county  planner  and  a 
layout  of  the  area  was  made.  The  proposal 
with  the  layout  was  then  discussed  with  the 
Wayne  County  Planning  Board,  which  noti- 
fied the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Its  approval. 

On  May  5.  1970,  the  Wayne  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  established  the  park  for  the 
educational  use  of  school  students  and  all 
county  residents  and  tourists. 

Invocation  bt  Rsv.  Ivobt   Simmons  of 
Lyons,  N.T. 

Eternal  God,  we  thank  and  praise  Thy  holy 
name  for  all  the  blessings  that  enrich  and 
ennoble  otir  lives;  we  thank  you  for  the 
friendship  that  exists  here;  for  the  sunshine 
and  flowers;  for  the  trees;  the  grass:  for  the 
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storm  clouds:  and  we  thank  you  for  the 
beauty  of  each  day:  the  glory  of  each  sun- 
set we  thank  you  for  the  deep  water  we 
swim  in:  for  the  hUl  to  climb;  and  hard 
wock  to  do:  for  the  music  of  the  birds  that 
lifts  our  heart  to  heaven:  for  the  hand  clasp 
of  our  friends. 

••But  most  of  all.  right  now.  dear  God.  we 
thank  you  for  those  who  In  these  trouble- 
some Umes  can  still  recognize  and  see  the 
beauty  of  your  natural  resources  and  deelre 
to  preserve  It  for  this  cause.  Rest  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  them,  that  in  the  future  we  will 
stlU  have  this  place  and  the  opportunities  It 
offers. 

Mav  these  grounds  which  we  now  dedicate 
be  an  enduring  witness  for  all  the  future 
generations  to  come.  Help  us,  dear  God,  to 
use  the  things  we  leam  from  this  park: 
make  us  a  better  community  in  which  to 
live;  we  pray  la  Jesus  Christ's  name.  Amen. 

A  Youths  Personai.  Point  of  View 
(By  Marshall  Tweedy) 

I  am  not  an  orator  and  shall  not  profess 
to  be  one.  But  I  will  admit  that  I  am  scared 
silly  and  afraid  to  speak,  but  our  environ- 
ment does  not  want  me  or  you  to  be  silent. 

I  have  been  asked  to  represent  the  youth's 
view  on  conservation  and  the  youth's  view  is 
what  we  need  more  of.  We  are  going  to  be 
the  ones  to  pick  up  the  option  on  this  piece 
of  run-down  real  estate  called  earth,  but  we 
don't  also  want  to  have  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  former 
tenants.  The  youth  want  the  destruction  to 
cease,  and  reparation  to  begin,  but  then — 
don't  we  all? 

The  selfish.  JuvenlUstlc  actions  of  a  few, 
Ignored  by  the  circumstantial  blind  and  deaf. 
have  thrown  nature  Into  a  frenzy.  The  youth, 
a^  yet.  not  mired  In  the  struggle  for  mate- 
rialism, have  the  time  to  look  at  these  In- 
justices which  have  so  brutally  been  brought 
upon  our  world,  and  they  are  yelling  'mur- 
der'" to  ears  that  are  Just  learning  to  hear. 
Those  youths  want  to  do  more  than  Just  yell. 
Their  heart*  crave  action,  but  they  need 
knowledge  before  they  can  put  their  heads 
and  hands  to  work. 

Tomorrow  will  come,  be  It  what  it  will. 
Give  the  youth  knowledge,  materials,  respect, 
encouragement.  Incentive,  and  let  them  work 
and  gain  the  self  respect  and  pride  that  will 
shape  that  tomorrow  Into  something  beauti- 
ful and  worth  living  for.  Knowledge  can 
work  miracles  for  all  ages,  but  the  youth 
learn  more  easily,  and  can  perform  their 
new  tasks  more  quickly  and  with  more  skill 
than  those  who  have  known  for  so  long,  yet 
performed  so  infrequently. 

Much  Is  learned  by  youth  from  the  ex- 
amples set  by  their  elders.  This  action  today 
is  such  an  example.  The  youth  can  see  that 
some  do  care,  those  who  do  will  rally  around 
and  be  eager  to  learn,  to  do,  then  to  teach 
those  In  the  darkness  of  Ignorance  and  waste- 
fulness. 

Teach  us  and  we  will  learn,  show  us  and 
we  will  see.  help  us  and  we  will  work,  but 
Ignore  us  and  we  are  worthless  and  will  cry 
with  you. 

Many  other  youths  and  I  can  be  instru- 
mental in  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  learn  by  seeing,  hearing,  and 
doing  We  see  what  Is  to  be  done,  we  are  told 
how  to  do  it.  then  we  act  to  our  fullest  to 
eradicate  the  problem  or  to  make  the  best 
better. 

No  one  group  Is  going  to  solve  our  environ- 
mental problems.  We  all  have  to  do  our  part, 
be  it  physical  work,  intelligent  planning,  fi- 
nancing, or  even  self  denial.  It  must  be  done, 
or  on  earth,  we  will  be  done. 

A  long  lime  after  man's  self  destruction. 
Nature  shall  overcome  the  asphalt,  concrete, 
and  steel.  But  can  Nature  survive  man's  mis- 
use and  not  be  overcome  herself?  Those  who 
have  allocated  this  land  have  taken  one  step 
forward,  but  the  finish  Is  a  hundred  yards 
away.  The  Orlmreaper  Is  in  a  sprint  halfway 

down  the  track. 
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Let  me  conclude  with  my  personal  point 
of  view. 
Our   eyes   have   been   opened   and  our   feet 

have  begun  to  move. 
Our  action   here   is   bread   for  thought,   but 

let's  not  stop  to  groove. 
Lord,  oil  up  our  hinges  and  tighten  up  our 

many  loose  screws — 
Lets  not  leave  our  world  in  decadence;  Lord. 

bless  us  in  this  move. 
Thank  you. 

CONSEKVATION  PARK  DEDICA'nON   REMARKS  BY 

Donald  Van  Liere.  Chairman,  Wayne 
CotTNTT  Conservation  Education  Com- 
mittee 

Chairman  Colvln.  distinguished  guests, 
students,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  Is  a  great 
day  for  all  of  us  who  for  some  time  have 
felt  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  In  our 
school  systems  on  conservation  education. 
This  property,  the  Blue  Cut  Nature  Center, 
which  our  County  Supervisors  have  so  wisely 
set  aside  as  an  outdoor  workshop  Includes 
nearly  every  type  of  outdoor  ecology  found 
in  the  lake  plains  area. 

Our  public  and  parochial  school  systems 
across  the  County  will  be  able  to  use  these 
grounds  to  carry  out  specific  conservation 
study  programs.  Study  programs  that  will 
soon  be  mandated  to  the  schools  by  the 
State  Education  Department. 

If.  in  the  development  of  this  Center,  we 
are  wise  and  keep  the  introduction  of  steel, 
concrete  and  macadam  at  an  absolute  mini- 
mum: If  we  are  wise  and  change  these  sur- 
roundings as  little  as  possible  then  these 
meadows,  marshee.  waters  and  tree  planta- 
tions win  prove  Invaluable  in  otir  effort  to 
teach  future  generations  how  better  to  man- 
age whatever  portion  of  this  earth  God  has 
entrusted  to  their  stewardship. 

This  dedication  today  Is  possible  as  a  re- 
sult of  several  years'  effort  of  the  Wayne 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  the 
Wavne  County  4-H  Office,  the  Wayne  County 
ASCS  Office,  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Department's  divisions  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests and  Fish  and  Wildlife  plus  many,  many 
dedicated  individuals.  It  might  seem  our 
goal  has  been  attained.  However,  this  Is  in 
reality  not  the  end  of  our  efforts  but  rather 
the  start  of  greater  programs  in  our  strug- 
gle to  protect  our  environment  from  our- 
selves. 

To  quote  the  comlcstrlp  character.  Pogo. 
in  an  all  too  true  remark:  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  he  Is  us."  If  this  County 
owned  outdoor  workshop  can  help  in  getting 
the  one  point  across  to  our  young  people 
that  as  temporary  stewards  we  can  and  must 
not  only  stop  destroying  but  start  improving 
our  natural  surroundings  then  our  reason 
for  being  here  today  will  be  more  than  Jus- 
tified. 

Thank  you. 
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Dedication  of  the  Blue  Cut  Nature  Cen- 
ter: The  Ecology  and  History 
(By  George  E.  Lookup) 

I  think  it  would  be  Interesting  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on  the  ecology  and 
the  history  of  this  immediate  area.  And  if 
you  win,  think  of  the  sounds — from  the 
silence  of  the  swamp  which  is  nature's  last 
stronghold,  to  the  blasts  of  the  whistle  of 
the  steam  locomotive  as  It  approached  the 
Blue  Cut  crossing,  representing  American 
Industry 

This  will  symbolize  the  fact  that  It  is  hard 
to  find  a  quiet  spot  in  this  noisy  world. 

The  ice-age  and  the  receding  ice  flow, 
some  18.000  to  25.000  years  ago.  left  this  Ir- 
regular terrain  and  the  conglomerate  types 
of  soils.  This  drtimlin.  fairly  typical  In  shape 
of  those  throughout  Wayne  County,  is  known 
as  a  rocdrumlin  and  Is  comfKised  of  a  soft 
rock  known  as  Vernon  Shale.  When  It  is 
exposed  as  it  is  at  the  north  end  of  this 
drumlln  and  the  one  at  the  railroad  cut  it 
gives  a  bluish  appearance.  There  seems  to 
be   no   doubt   that   for   this   reason   In    1853 


when  the  railroad  was  constructed  and  the 
cut  made,  that  It  became  known  as  the  Blue 
Cut  and  the  road  named  for  it.  Now  we  are 
using  this  name  for  this  study  area. 

For  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  more 
about  the  geology  of  this  area,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Alterl  of  Wolcotl  is  here  and  is  well  versed 
on  the  subject. 

Before  1789,  it  was  natures  own  sanctuary 
with  only  the  sounds  of  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  the  occasional  soft  step  of  the  .Sen- 
eca hunter.  At  this  time  the  hearty  pioneers 
poled  their  bateauxs  up  the  Ganargua  Creek, 
a  mile  to  the  north  and  stopped  along  the 
creek,  cleared  the  land  and  settled  the  west. 
It  abounded  in  flsh  and  game.  Phelps  and 
Gorham  had  purchased  the  tract  and  Ontario 
County  was  formed.  Wayne  County  was 
formed  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Ontario 
County  and  a  part  of  the  Military  Tract  to 
the  east  in  1823.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  all  that 
simple. 

This  land  was  purchased  for  the  County 
Poor  House  and  farm  in  1831  and  for  many 
years  supplied  much  of  the  food  for  the 
county's  needy.  The  timber  was  cut  for  lum- 
ber and  fuel,  or  burned  on  the  spot  for  clear- 
ing the  land,  no  conservation  in  those  days. 
In  fact  the  Wayne  History  of  1877  says  "The 
timber  has  been  swept  off;  whatever  remains 
Is  valuable".  So.  to  our  quiet  spot  was  added 
the  sounds  of  the  axe  and  plow,  the  farm 
animals,  the  carriages  and  wagons  on  the 
Lyons-Palmvra  Road. 

But  in  1825,  Just  to  the  north  of  the 
present  Barge  Canal,  was  Clinton's  14  foot 
ditch  with  all  of  it's  activity  on  the  tow- 
path.  I  suppose  there  was  the  call  "Low 
bridge.  Everybodv  down"  as  one  of  the  early 
bridges  was  Justbeyond  the  highway  build- 
ing. Then  In  1860.  the  Enlarged  Erie  was 
constructed  and  opened  Just  this  side  of  the 
present  canal.  Then  in  1916.  they  eliminated 
the  tow  path,  went  to  steam  Instead  of  horse 
power  and  built  the  present  Barge  Canal.  So. 
through  the  years,  you  can  add  to  the  sounds 
of  this  area,  the  men  and  mules  digging  the 
ditch,  and  later  the  donkey  steam  engines 
puffing  away,  the  horses  on  the  tow  path, 
the  songs  and  shouting  of  the  canalers.  and 
later  the  chug  of  the  steam  tug  and  It's 
mournful  whistle  for  the  locks. 

But  in  the  meantime,  to  the  south,  came 
the  Iron  Horse.  The  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  went  into  operation 
with  two  tracks  in  1853,  and  it  was  enlarged 
to  four  tracks  In  the  70s.  It  became  the 
greatest  railroad  in  the  country  and  carried 
thousands  of  people  through  these  flats  dally. 
The  Empire  State  Express,  the  greatest  train 
that  ever  traveled  on  tracks. 

Two  more  tracks  were  built  through  the 
blue  cut  by  the  West  Shore  Railroad  in  1884 
to  take  over  some  of  the  freight  business  to 
the  west.  It  Is  now,  of  course,  down  to  two 
tracks  of  the  Penn-Central.  Thus,  was  added, 
the  black  smoke,  the  puff  of  the  engines, 
the  click  of  the  wheels,  the  whliitle  for  the 
crossing,  which  could  be  heard  lor  miles  in 
the  silence  of  the  night.  Now,  there  remain 
only  the  puffing  of  the  dlesels. 

This  spot  also  had  its  excltin?  moments 
in  February  1892.  when  there  was  the  sound 
of  gun  flre  over  here  on  the  railroad,  as  Oliver 
Curtis  Perry,  the  famous  train  robber  stole 
a  freight  locomotive  and  attempted  to  escape 
the  railroad  detectives  who  were  in  pursuit 
in  another  locomotive  on  another  track.  Perry 
reversed  his  engine  and  they  fired  at  each 
other  as  they  passed  several  times  Perry 
abandoned  his  locomotive  here  at  ihe  Blue 
Cut  Road  and  stole  a  horse  and  headed 
south  and  was  captured  by  our  Ulustrious 
Deputy  Sheriff  Jerry  Collins,  whose  bravery 
earned  him  the  position  of  sheriff  of  Wayne 
County  for  many  years. 

But  this  was  not  all  for  this  area.  Be- 
tween 1906  and  1931  there  was  the  R.S.  &  E, 
Trolley,  traveling  on  the  present  Route  No. 
31  from  Lyons  to  Newark.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  fastest  electric  railways  in  the 
country,  two  tracks.  It  would  rattle  over  the 
bridge,  crossing  the  West  Shore  and  the  Cen- 
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tral  (same  bridge  and  blow  its  electric 
whistle  for  the  Poor  House  Stop,  discharge 
and  take  on  passengers,  then  the  motorman 
would  clang  the  foot  bell,  and  take  off  at  60 
miles  per  hour  for  Lyons  and  Syracuse. 

No  area  has  seen  more  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Many  have  gone  but  others  have 
taken  their  place  as  time  progresses.  The 
sounds  linger  on  In  the  memory  of  many  of 
us  oldsters.  However,  In  spite  of  all  of  this, 
the  swamp,  woods  and  meadow  provide  for 
all  of  Its  inhabitants,  the  muskrat,  and  the 
mallard  are  in  the  swamp,  the  great  blue 
heron  and  the  bittern  can  be  seen  overhead, 
the  squirrel  and  coon  have  found  their 
hollow  tree,  and  believe  it  or  not,  but  about 
five  years  ago  the  beaver  had  a  dam  less  than 
1000  feet  from  here. 

Man  can  help  and  did  when  they  set  out 
this  pine-spruce  plantation  in  1923.  If  you 
have  not  experienced  the  perfect  silence  of  a 
carpet  of  pine  needles,  you  should  go  down 
there  before  you  leave.  The  sounds  of  war  and 
sounds  of  riots  seem  pretty  remote  when  you 
are  In  a  forest  carpeted  with  pine  needles 
with  a  wocd  thrush  calling  Just  beyond  you. 
Nature  has  better  been  able  to  affect  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  than  man  can 
ever  do.  In  spite  of  man's  encroachments 
upon  every  acre  of  this  land,  the  wild  plants 
and  animals  persist  and  left  to  its  natural 
development  for  a  surprising  few  years,  the 
ecology  will  provide  food  and  protection  for 
many  more  animals,  and  rarer  plants  will  re- 
turn and  this  will  become  an  ideal  study 
area,  surrounded  by  this  noisy  world.  Here, 
our  youth  can  come  and  acquire  an  apprecia- 
tion" of  the  wonders  of  nature,  in  a  quiet  spot. 
Who  knows?  This  might  spark  an  interest 
in  some  youth,  that  would  kindle  into  a  solu- 
tion to  our  whole  national  pollution  prob- 
lem. 


Benediction  by  Rev.  Ivory  Simmons  of 
Lyons,  N.Y. 

Our  Father,  as  a  city  that  Is  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid,  so  we  pray  that  this  park 
that  Is  planted  on  this  hillside  likewise  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  a  living 
reality  and  that  He  Is  still  the  light  of  the 
world.  As  He  lives  and  breathes  through  His 
natural  resources. 

May  the  beauty  of  this  hillside  say  to 
those  who  pass  this  way,  the  Lord  is  a  great 
God. 

Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us, 
unto  Him  be  glory  this  park,  and  in  Clirlst 
Jesus  through  all  ages.  World  without  end. 
Amen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  participated  in  this  program.  Each 
one  of  us  knows  the  value  of  such  centers 
and  recreation  areas.  I  am  sure  that  all 
my  colleagues  will  keep  this  in  mind  as 
we  become  involved  with  legislation 
aimed  at  preserving  our  natural  re- 
sources. 


MR.  MARSHALL  BRILEY.  SENIOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  OWENS-CORN- 
ING FIBERGLAS  CORP..  TESTI- 
FIES IN  BEHALF  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
APPROACH  TO  ECOLOGY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday,  May  27,  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  testimony 
of  Mr,  John  Marshall  Briley,  senior 
vice  president.  Owens-Corning  Piberglas 
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Corp.,  in  behalf  of  S.  3151.  a  bill  designed 
to  assist  in  the  educational  grant  field, 
the  problem  of  ecology: 
Statement  by   John   Marshall  Briley   Be- 
fore THE  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
THE    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Wednesday,  May  20, 
1970 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  discuss  Senate  Bill 
3151.  First,  I  would  like  to  Identify  myself, 
since  I  appear  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
industrial.  but  also  the  educational 
community. 

As  a  manufacturer.  I  am  the  senior  vice 
president  of  Owcns-Cornlng  Fiberglas 
Corporation.  We  have  sales  upwards  of  $500 
million  annually,  and  are  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  fibers  and  glass 
fiber  products  which  are  used  In  all  types  of 
Insulation,  in  fabrics,  in  filtration  and  in  the 
reinforcement  of  paper,  gypsum  and  a  myriad 
of  plastic  products  such  as  automotive  and 
appliance  parts,  pipes  and  tanks,  construc- 
tion materials,  boats  and  even  space 
vehicles. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education.  I  have 
been  for  over  six  years  the  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents — which  Is  the  co- 
ordinating and  planning  agency  for  the 
entire  state-assisted  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  advisory  body  to  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature.  My  name  is  John 
Marshall  Briley.  and  I  reside  on  a  farm  at 
Perrysburg,  Ohio,  near  the  city  of  Toledo. 
I  appear  in  support  of  Senator  Nelson's 
bill,  which  Is  principally  concerned  with  the 
educational  approach  to  the  problems  of 
ecology. 

I  am  decidedly  not  an  expert  In  the  field 
of  ecology,  and  I  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in 
presuming  to  comment  on  a  subject  so  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  on  which  there  Is  so 
little  public  information.  Accordingly.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  nor  considered 
presumptuous,  if  I  review  briefly  what  seems 
(at  least  to  me)  to  be  the  overall  problem 
of  ecology. 

Bksology  is  concerned  with  the  Inter-rela- 
tlonships  between  the  lives  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  man.  and  the  environment  they 
share.  One  of  its  major  concepts  is  that,  in 
the  process  of  natural  selection.  aU  forms  of 
life  must  adapt  to  the  necessities  of  sur- 
vival in  an  environment  of  land,  water,  air. 
and  sunlight.  In  fact,  the  study  of  ecology 
has  suggested  for  some  time  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  balance  which  develops  between  all 
life  and  the  environmental  factors  on  this 
planet — a  balance  which  can  either  sustain 
or  destroy  life. 

Man  himself  is  the  first  and  only  animal 
in  history  who  has  exercised  a  positive  con- 
trol over  his  environment.  Through  the 
power  of  his  brain,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  technology  he  has  continuously  de- 
vised for  performing  his  life's  work,  man 
alone  has  been  able  to  adjust  his  environ- 
ment to  his  own  needs.  In  his  drive  for 
civilization  and  learning  which  has  brought 
him  from  the  cave  and  the  wandering  nomad 
to  his  present  state  of  great  numbers,  re- 
markable health,  and  considerable  influence, 
man  has  probably  upset  some  ecological  bal- 
ance which  could  eventually  threaten  our 
population,  our  physical  well-being  and  our 
prosperity. 

Probably  man's  two  outstanding  achieve- 
ments In  relation  to  his  environment  have 
been  his  conquest  of  disease  and  his  expan- 
sion and  diversification  of  food  production. 
Certainly  both  of  these  technological 
achievements  have  reached  substantial  levels 
of  accomplishment. 

Another  great  achievement  of  man's  tech- 
nology has  been  the  growth  in  his  material 
comforts:  in  his  use  of  power  to  free  him- 
self from  the  slavery  of  manual  labor;  in  his 
use  of  resources  with  which  to  develop  shel- 
ters to  withstand  extremes  of  cold  and  heat; 
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in  his  development  of  amazing  means  of 
transportation  and  commvmicatlon;  in  his 
discovery  of  synthetic  raw  materials;  and  in 
his  greatly  expanded  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  recreation. 

But  technological  achievements  can  also 
have  an  adverse  impact  upon  man's  envi- 
ronment. For  example,  technological  achieve- 
ments in  both  medical  science  and  food  sup- 
ply have  caused  an  astounding  increase  in 
the  world's  population;  so  great,  in  fact,  that 
some  are  now  questioning  whether  the  world 
population  grovirth  may  not  soon  exceed  our 
environmental  capacity  to  sustain  human 
life  in  a  state  of  some  decency  and  with  an 
adequate  food  supply. 

We  aj-e  also  learning  that  technology  Is 
often  developed  at  a  price  In  environmental 
quality.  The  herbicides  and  pesticides,  which 
have  done  so  much  (along  with  mechanical 
equipment)  to  expand  agricultural  produc- 
tion, may  also  introduce  dangerous  chemi- 
cals into  our  water  and  food  supplies,  as  well 
as  upset  balances  among  species  of  wildlife. 
The  Industrial  power  plant  and  the  internal 
combustion  engine  introduce  gases  Into  the 
atmosphere  which  may  reduce  sunlight  as 
well  as  dangerously  affect  the  atmosphere 
for  plant,  animal,  and  human  life.  The  wa- 
ter cycle,  contaminated  In  many  cases  by 
Industrial,  human,  and  household  wastes,  is 
returned  poorly  treated  into  our  water  sup- 
plies. Our  advancing  standard  of  living  is 
consuming  raw  material  resources  at  a  rate 
which  might  well  be  beyond  our  capacity 
to  flnd  appropriate  replacements.  And  en- 
vironmental problems  are  compounded  by 
man's  Increasing  disposition  to  live  in  great 
urban  complexes. 

In  this  complex  society  of  1970  there  is  an 
instinctive  yearning  for  the  simpler  and  more 
wholesome  environment  of  the  poet's  bare- 
foot boy.  But,  as  a  practical  matter,  what  we 
are  concerned  vrtth  today  is  the  preservation 
of  America's  priceless  heritage  of  clean  air 
smd  clean  water,  of  timber,  land  and  wild- 
life— or  at  least  what  is  left  of  it. 

The  concern  for  conservation  is  not  new. 
In  1681.  when  WUliam  Penn  was  planning 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  said:  "Let  every 
house  be  placed  if  the  person  pleases.  In  ye 
middle  of  its  platt  as  to  the  breadth  way  of 
it.  that  there  may  be  ground  on  each  side 
for  gardens,  or  orchards  or  fields,  so  it  may 
be  a  greene  country  towne  which  will  never 
be  burnt  and  will  always  be  wholesome.  .  .  ." 
Memories  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and 
the  dreadful  plague,  were  stUl  vivid  at  the 
time  and.  although  Penn  was  planning  a 
village  in  the  middle  of  America's  primeval 
forest,  still  he  was  aware  of  the  need  for 
trees  and  gardens  in  a  city  plan  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  flres  and  to  assure  a  healthy 
community. 

But  the  remarkable  development  of  our 
economy  and  society  has  taken  us  far  beyond 
the  planning  of  a  Penn,  and  we  will  never 
return  to  the  forest  primeval.  The  problem 
of  environmental  quality  is  the  challenge 
whether  or  not  man  can  have  population  ex- 
pansion and  affluence  without  destroying  or 
vitally  impairing  the  environmental  resources 
essential  to  human  life.  At  one  extreme  is 
the  argument  that  man's  own  physical  sur- 
vival will  eventually  so  pollute  this  planet 
with  the  excrement  of  his  own  technology 
and  the  consequences  of  his  neglect,  that  the 
water  will  be  undrinkable  and  the  air  un- 
breathable.  At  the  other  extreme,  it  is  said 
that  man's  economic  advance  is  more  im- 
portant than  landscapes  or  clear  skies.  Rea- 
sonable men  will  agree  that,  somewhere  be- 
tween these  extremes  (i.e.  the  forest  {wlmeval 
and  a  dead  world)  we  will  flnd  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  preserving  our  environ- 
ment. 

Twin  characteristics  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  now  becoming  involved — characteris- 
tics which  can  be  either  virtues  or  vices.  And 
by  that  I  mean  our  well-known  Impatience 
to  solve  any  problem  that  confronts  us  as  a 
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naUon.  and  our  tendency  to  go  Into  action 
in  Ignorance  of  the  facts  or  the  nature  or 
dimensions  of  that  problem. 

The  recent  Earth  Day  turnouts  Indicated 
that  both  impatience  and  ignorsuice  are  in- 
volved. They  also  evidenced  that  there  Is  a 
certain  mysticism  beginning  to  develop  In 
ecology  thinking — the  idea  that  nature's  bal- 
ance is  so  delicate  It  can't  be  touched,  that 
the  values  and  virtues  of  economic  growth 
are  outmoded  because  our  technological  ad- 
vances are  moving  mankind  towards  Its  own 
destrucUon.  This  may  be  true,  or  It  may  not 
be  true.  But  I  believe  that  It  Is  error  to  state 
that  mankind  has  only  these  two  alternatives 
(ie..  to  stop  economic  growth  or  hurtle 
down  the  road  to  doomsday),  because  such 
belief — If  accepted — could  paralyze  serious 
action  that  is  needed  now.  1  submit  that  we 
should  move  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can 
towards  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  facts, 
so  that  the  ecology  problem  can  be  appraised 
and  defined — factually  and  unemotionally. 

I  do  not  concede  that  economic  growth 
has  ;o  be  stopped,  or  even  slowed  down.  This 
country  couldn't  stop  It  if  it  tried.  We  must 
have  ]obs,  homes,  transf)ortation,  education 
and  recreation  for  100  million  more  people. 
And  technology  Itself  must  grow,  because  It 
hulda  the  possible  remedies  not  only  for  sav- 
ing the  environment  but  for  doing  It  ration- 
ally. Only  by  further  advances  in  technology 
can  some  environmental  problenu  be  met. 
such  as  improvement  in  housing  standards. 
Improvement  In  transportation  and  Improve- 
ment in  living  conditions  generally.  But  It  is 
now  ob\ious  that  man  In  our  present  society 
must  give  greater  attention  than  ever  before 
to  technological  assessment:  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  relationship  of  environmental  conse- 
quences to  technological  development 

One  dramatic  example  of  the  need  for  such 
assessment  is  the  apparently  growing  belief 
that  reduction  In  the  rate  of  population 
growth  Is  probably  one  necessary  step  at  this 
time.  Indeed  this  Is  official  poUcy  in  many 
governments  and  societies  today.  But  It  Is 
even  more  widely  agreed  that  more  careful 
u-e  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  also  may  be 
essential;  tut  If  we  thereby  lessen  agricul- 
tural production,  will  we  not  threaten  even 
our  existing  population  with  Inadequate  food 
supplies?  It  ^culd  seem  that  we  will  prob- 
ably need  sofne  balance  between  the  tech- 
nology and  environment  of  food  production 
and  the  pressure  of  growing  populations,  be- 
cause science  has  made  It  difficult  for  nature 
to  control  this  balance  through  drought  and 
epidemic.  This  Is  what  I  mean  by  assessment. 
I  would  like  to  comment,  very  briefly,  con- 
cerning the  two  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le  I  have  adverted  to  earlier — acting 
through  impatience  for  results  and  despite 
Ignorance  of  the  facts.  For,  In  our  concern 
for  environmental  quality  there  Is  a  danger 
of  action  (or  even  worse,  despair)  because  of 
our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  how 
to  restore  environmental  balance  in  our  lives. 
It  has  become  an  almost  trite  expression 
that  a  nation  that  spends  billions  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  should  be  able  to  solve  Its 
pollution  problems  But  like  most  generaliza- 
tions It  leads  to  a  faulty  conclusion.  I.e..  that 
It  Is  only  a  matter  of  spending  enough 
money.  This  is  not  necessarily  true. 

In  my  own  company,  for  example,  we  have 
long  had  problems  of  a)r  and  water  pollution. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago  we  began  taking  steps  to 
solve  the  problems,  and  we  soon  discovered 
that  there  were  no  existing  machines  or 
equipment  we  could  buy  which  were  of  much 
help.  B\»t  we  found  this  out  only  after  spend- 
ing upwards  of  tS  million  at  one  plant  alone. 
We  then  recognized  that  our  best  approach 
was  to  eliminate  the  sources  of  pollution,  and 
this  reorientation  of  our  approach  proved  to 
be  of  fundamental  importance.  It  necessitated 
basic  changes  In  the  manufacture  of  glass 
fibers. 

Our  research  and  development  people  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  create  and 
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develop  changes  that  would  eliminate  or 
control  our  plant  effluent,  and  produce  qual- 
ity products  at  prices  the  market  could  af- 
ford. We  think  we  have  made  significant 
progress.  We  expect  to  make  more.  This  takes 
money,  of  course,  but  it  aiso  takes  time — 
and  lots  of  it.  And  even  then  we  have  found 
that  different  plants  (and  even  different 
manufacturing  lines  within  the  same  plant) 
require  different  solutions. 

But  we  are  an  Impatient  people.  This  very 
trait  has  accounted  for  our  amazing  progress 
and  development  over  a  span  of  100  years 
wherein  we  have  grown  from  a  divided,  war- 
shattered,  and  Infant  nation  Into  a  great 
world  power.  We  have  succeeded  because 
we  have  demanded  instant  success,  but 
psychology  teaches  that  Instant  gratifica- 
tion can  be  a  dangerous  thing;  dangerous, 
because  It  Is  not  always  possible.  We  have 
been  so  successful  in  doing  so  many  things 
so  well  and  so  swiftly  that  we  are  not  condi- 
Uoned  to  the  right  kind  of  attitude  for  tasks 
which  are  going  to  prove  difficult  and  rela- 
tively slow.  In  the  sudden  rush  to  end  pollu- 
tion and  make  the  world  safe  for  future  gen- 
erations, it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  ex- 
citement engendered  in  the  impatient  pur- 
suit of  a  worthy  cause  may  obscure  reason- 
able considerations  of  the  ecological  prob- 
lems we  face.  And  this,  to  my  mind,  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  ecology. 

There  Is  no  question  about  technology 
coming  up  with  remedies.  They  either  exist 
now,  or  can  be  found  with  enough  time  and 
effort.  The  ultimate  question  will  be:  Is  so- 
ciety leilling  to  pay  the  price  in  both  time 
and  money?  Whichever  way  the  cost  is  met — 
Increased  Uxes,  higher  prices,  lower  profits — 
it  will  take  a  big  bite  out  of  everybody's 
personal  pccketbook.  It  means  a  switch  In 
the  way  our  Gross  National  Product  Is  spent 
to  meet  ecological  needs. 

These  are  going  to  be  enormously  com- 
pUcated  economic  and  political  Issues.  And 
that  is  why  we  need  a  great  deal  of  analysis, 
fact  finding,  technological  appraisal  and  hard 
thinking. 

Business  has  been  one  big  part  of  the 
ecological  problem  (although  certainly  not 
the  only  one)  and  business  should  become 
an  active  party  to  the  solution.  This  Is  why 
I  think  business  should  support  this  bill.  It  Is 
a  reasonable  beginning  for  a  balanced  assess- 
ment of  the  facts. 

Another  reason  business  should  favor  this 
bill  Is  because  of  the  Increasing  need  for  peo- 
ple trained  In  the  field  of  ecology.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  my  company  that  college 
students  do  not  receive  the  necessary  train- 
ing m  ecology  and  environmental  control 
that  prepares  them  for  Industry. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Chemistry  has 
only  had  a  brief  encounter  with  water  pol- 
lution control,  and  none  whatever  In  Indus- 
trial hygiene  nor  phases  of  air  pollution  such 
as  sampling,  adminUtration,  equipment,  etc. 
A  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Civil  Engineering 
generally  receives  extensive  training  In  water 
pollution  control  and  potable  water  treat- 
ment as  well  as  some  Information  on  public 
health  such  as  mosquito  control,  land  fill 
and  incineration  of  garbage  and  rubbish  and 
so  on.  But  neither  has  he  received  any  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  industrial  hygiene  or  air 
pollution  control. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering has  very  little  chemistry,  very  little 
water  pollution  work  and  no  training  In  air 
pollution. 

Th^re  are  no  baccalaureate  degree  courses 
available  today,  at  any  of  the  schools  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  that  educate  students 
adequately  In  the  field  of  environmental  con- 
trol. A  student  must  either  continue  his  edu- 
cation Into  the  master  and  doctorate  level, 
or  acquire  experience  by  working  In  a  regu- 
latory or  Industrial  environmental  control 
program.  When  we  receive  a  graduate  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  one  of  the  three 
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disciplines,  he  is  of  little  value  to  us  until 
after  two  years  of  experience  in  the  field. 
Even  then,  he  is  seldom  capable  of  coping 
with  a  total  problem  (i.e.,  combined  air,  wa- 
ter and  solid  waste  problem)  without  super- 
vision and  assistance  on  a  continuous  basis. 
The  best  program  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop Is  to  take  a  graduate  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  In  either  mechanical  or 
civil  engineering,  train  him  for  two  years  and 
then  return  him  to  college  for  master's  and 
doctorate  work  In  the  sanitary,  environmen- 
tal or  the  public  health  fields. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  If  students  at 
the  undergraduate  level  could  receive  train- 
ing in  at  least  some  areas  of  ecology  or  envi- 
ronmental control.  It  would  be  rather  fruit- 
less, with  the  changing  pattern  across  the 
country,  to  have  courses  on  regulations;  how- 
ever. It  would  be  appropriate  to  have  general 
courses  on  administration  of  environmental 
control  organizations  and.  In  the  technical 
field.  Instruction  in  such  areas  as  sampling 
and  analysis  as  It  relates  to  Industrial  hy- 
giene, air  and  water  pollution.  Other  areas 
of  training  that  should  be  made  available 
are  those  dealing  with  characteristics  of 
contaminates  such  as  fiuorides  In  water  and 
in  gases,  suspended  materials  in  water  and  in 
air,  threshold  limit  values  of  various  toxic 
materials,  and  the  general  handling  of  chem- 
icals to  prevent  problems  In  industrial  hy- 
giene and  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Courses 
In  organlcs  and  Inorganics,  as  related  to  these 
various  fields  should  also  be  available  as 
credit  courses. 

I  would  like  to  comment  from  the  view- 
point of  higher  education,  and  here  I  have 
some  difficulty  with  the  details  of  Senate 
Bill  3151.  These  doubts  may  or  may  not  be 
valid,  but  they  do  raise,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
questions  as  to  how  education  In  ecology 
should  be  approached.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  amendments  to  be  considered  by 
this  committee.  Including  those  recently  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Pell.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  Senator  Nelson's  bill,  on  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  testify. 

My  doubts  stem  from  the  fact  that  there 
Is  really  no  science  of  environment  and  from 
my  observation  that,  whereas  the  subject  of 
ecology  appears  to  be  emerging  as  an  aca- 
demic discipline  in  the  biological  sciences, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  technology  Involved 
lies  principally  in  other  sciences.  Even  polit- 
ical science  is  involved,  because  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  quality  will  never  be 
resolved  by  engineers  and  scientists  alone. 
Environmental  quality  concerns  not  only 
technology  but  also  economic  development, 
financing,  and  institutional  action.  And  pres- 
ervation of  our  environment  will  demand 
efforts  by  business  and  Industry,  by  govern- 
ments at  all  levels,  and  by  our  educational 
system.  It  is  a  subject  which  will  have  to  be 
considered  In  terms  of  Its  biological,  medical, 
economic,  social,  technological,  and,  most  of 
all,  its  political  aspects. 

I  have  Just  finished  tirglng  patience  in  the 
implementation  of  pollution  control  pro- 
cedures in  those  instances  where  there  Is  a 
serious  lack  of  Information  to  make  them 
sound,  but  I  urge  all  possible  speed  In  design- 
ing and  establishing  curricula  which  will 
enable  us  to  enhance  our  environmental 
quality.  Here  is  where  we  must  be  moat  Im- 
patient to  make  progress. 

Senator  Nelson  is  to  be  commended  for 
seeing  that  this  emerging  science  of  ecology 
needs  assistance  and  direction,  and  In  pro- 
posing legislation  to  accomplish  It. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  reasonable  men 
to  quarrel  with  the  Statement  of  Findings 
and  Purpose  set  forth  in  his  bill.  But  there 
are  certain  questions  I  would  like  to  raise 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  sought  to  be  achieved,  and  I 
raise  them  In  the  hope  that  It  will  be  of  help 
In  making  the  bill  stronger. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  this 
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bill  is  far  too  broad  and  is  virtually  an  un- 
limited charter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

I  think  the  maximum  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  the  development,  the  demonstration 
and  the  evaluation  of  curricula,  rather  than 
diluting  that  effort  by  the  many  other  ave- 
nues op)en  to  the  Commissioner,  particularly 
xxnder  subsection  (4)  and  (5)  of  Section  3. 

In  my  view  the  bill  would  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  saved, 
If  the  Commissioner  were  directed  to  consult 
with  other  agencies  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  universities,  in  the  development  of 
educational  programs  and  curricula.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  data  avail- 
able, 1  am  quite  sure,  in  our  universities  and 
In  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  There 
should  be  a  sense  of  urgency  about  this  bill, 
and  let  us  avoid  spending  unnecessary  time 
and  moiiey  for  one  agency  to  reiearn  what 
others  have  already  learned.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  functioning  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  bill,  all  that  is  now  known 
on  the  subject  should  be  Incorporated. 

The  definition  of  grant  eligibility  seems 
far  too  broad — so  broad,  in  fact,  that  every 
outfit  which  springs  up  and  voices  concern 
for  the  environment  could  qualify.  This  gives 
me  some  concern  and  I  would  hope  that.  In 
the  administration  of  the  bill,  we  could  bor- 
row from  experience  with  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  tie  eUglblUty  to  a  state 
accrediting  agency.  Likewise,  In  subdivision 
(b)  of  Section  4,  shouldn't  the  language  be 
sharpened  so  that  approval  of  the  state 
agency  would  be  required  rather  than  the 
state  having  only  the  "opportunity  to  offer 
recommendations"? 

Another  very  broad  authorization  is  the 
definition  of  the  composition  of  the  proposed 
advisory  committee,  which  takes  In  almost 
anybody. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
promote  understanding  of  policies  in  the 
field  of  environmental  quality.  What  policies? 
I  don't  know  of  any  policies  in  this  field 
which  are  not  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. Some  people  argue  that  we  must 
reduce  our  population,  cut  down  our  con- 
sumption, and  limit  our  economic  growth. 
Others  are  urging  that  we  Improve  our  tech- 
nology In  order  to  reduce  water,  air,  and 
land  pollution;  saying  in  effect  that  we  must 
spend  more  money  on  sewage  disposal,  mass 
transportation,  and  new  sources  of  energy. 
Some  say  the  government  should  wholly 
subsidize  the  cost;  others  that  It  should  par- 
tially do  so  through  various  tax  devices; 
others  that  Industry  should  bear  the  cost. 
These  are  all  matters — policies  If  you  will— 
of  great  controversy.  I  suppose  they  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  defined  by  the  Congress. 
But  how  can  it  define  them — Intelligently 
and  fairly — without  much  more  analysis  and 
fact  finding  and  debate?  For  any  of  these 
policies,  once  adopted,  will  have  enormous 
economic,  social  and  political  oonsequenceB. 
Here  again.  I  fear  that  the  Commissioner,  If 
charged  by  Congress  with  such  a  broad  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  as  to  basic  poli- 
cies, will  be  unable  to  accomplish  the  basic 
educational  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  although  the  bill  calls  for  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  varl- 
otis  currlcular  projects,  nothing  Is  said  about 
the  federal  government  paying  the  full  cost 
of  such  projects.  This  could  well  become  an- 
other example  (of  which  there  have  been  far 
too  many  In  the  past)  where  our  universi- 
ties have  undertaken  some  task  for  the  fed- 
eral government  and  then  find  the  project 
stopped,  or  Its  scope  altered,  and  the  uni- 
versities themselves  end  up  paying  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  cost. 

Already  federal  approaches  to  the  problem 
are  beginning  to  multiply.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  very 
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recently  authorized  projects  under  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Involving  78 
colleges  and  universities  in  36  states  "to  help 
citizens  solve  problems  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution." The  Department  of  Interior  has  re- 
cently announced  a  pilot  project  aimed  at 
developing  a  nationwide  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  program  "to  examine  water  pol- 
lution problems  in  their  own  communities." 
This  is  a  timely  opportunity  whereby  the  bill 
you  are  considering  can  move  towards  a  con- 
centration of  effort  and  responsibility  and 
thus  discourage,  at  the  outset,  a  proliferation 
of  bureaucratic  approaches  to  a  set  of  prob- 
lems so  vast  that  billions  would  be  wasted. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  doubts 
I  have  raised  could  be  allayed  by  a  little  dif- 
ferent approach  in  this  legislation. 

For  example,  why  wouldn't  It  be  a  good 
Idea  for  this  "ecological  education"  bill  be- 
fore you  to  take  the  basic  Initial  step  of  au- 
thorizing grants  for  the  development  of 
curricula  (Just  as  It  now  does,  but  more 
specifically  directed) ,  with  a  modest  appro- 
priation of  one  or  two  million  dollars  and 
for  a  specified  experimental  period  of  two  or 
three  years?  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  have  to 
report  back  to  Congress  specifically  what  had 
been  accomplished,  and  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  future  programs.  This  would 
force  the  Commissioner  to  make  full  eval- 
uation of  the  curricula  developed  under  these 
grants. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  under- 
take experimental  and  developmental  proj- 
ects in  devising  curricular  guides  and  In- 
structional materials  about  the  whole  sub- 
ject. This  developmental  work  should  be 
comparatively  concentrated  in  order  to  ob- 
tain maximum  Impact.  If  the  funds  and  ef- 
fort are  distributed  among  a  large  number 
of  tiniversltles  and  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent projects,  very  little  In  the  way  of  ac- 
complishment can  be  expected.  In  other 
words,  I  would  hope  the  Commissioner  would 
develop  the  educational  progran^  and  cur- 
ricula from  a  narrower  base,  but  In  far 
greater  depth. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  re-emphaslze  that 
our  knowledge  as  to  how  environmental  qual- 
ity can  be  Improved  Is  limited;  the  entire 
subject  Is  vast  and  complex;  and  there  Is 
yet  little  general  agreement,  let  alone  in- 
formed understanding,  about  public  policies 
which  can  enhance  environmental  quality 
without  condemning  man  to  surrender  many 
of  the  achievements  of  his  civilization. 

The  real  challenge  for  man  today  Is  the 
simultaneous  culvancement  of  his  civilization 
and  the  quality  of  his  environment  within 
the  limitations  of  a  healthful  and  prosper- 
ous balance  between  life  and  environment. 
Every  possible  and  reasonable  method  to  ad- 
vance man's  understanding  of  this  issue  must 
be  pursued  today.  And  this  bill  before  you. 
In  my  opinion  both  as  a  manufacturer  and 
educator.  Is  a  long  overdue  step  In  that  di- 
rection. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CAMBODIA 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stewart 
Alsop.  in  a  column  appearing  in  the  May 
25  issue  of  Newsweek  Magazine,  clearly 
perceives  the  realities  that  exist  with  re- 
gard to  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
clean  out  the  North  Vietnamese-occupied 
Cambodian  sanctuaries.  I  include  this 
thoughtful  commentary  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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Mb.  NtxoN's  Great  Rktrsat 

(By  Stewart  Alac^) 
Washington. — In  a  queer  sort  of  way. 
President  Nixon  and  his  bitterest  critics  are 
in  collusion.  Neither  the  President  nor  his 
enemies  wants  to  talk  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  really  doing  In  Vietnam.  This  exercise 
in  mutual  self-deception  has  wholly  distorted 
the  reality,  and  lent  a  strange  never-never- 
land  quality  to  the  whole,  bitter  Vietnam 
debate. 

What  the  President  is  really  doing  Is  to 
conduct  a  great  military  retreat — the  great- 
est In  American  history.  But  for  quite  nat- 
ural reasons  he  doesn't  want  to  admit  It — 
probably  even  to  himself.  So  he  wraps  his  re- 
treat in  thick  layers  of  defiant,  neo- 
Churchilllan  oratory. 

The  President's  critics  don't  want  to  admit 
that  the  President  is  engaged  In  a  great  re- 
treat either,  because  If  they  did,  they  would 
have  much  less  left  to  criticize.  So  they  use 
the  Nlxonian  rhetoric  to  prove  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  not  really  retreating  at  all,  but  Is  Instead 
expanding  and  prolonging  an  "outrageous " 
war. 

This  mutual  self-deception  accounts  for 
the  fog  of  unreality  that  has  overhung  so 
much  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  Cambodian  operation.  If  you  listen 
to  the  President,  the  Cambodian  operation 
is  the  product  of  a  great,  historic  Presiden- 
tial decision,  comparable  to  the  great  deci- 
sions of  Wilson.  Roosevelt,  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy.  If  you  listen  to  the  President's 
critics,  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  an  out- 
rageous "Invasion"  of  a  small,  neutral  coun- 
try (the  60,000  North  Vietnamese  already  In 
Cambodia  were  presumably  Just  having  a 
big  picnic)  which  will  "sink  the  United 
States  ever  deeper  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
quagmire." 

DANGEROUS 

Of  course,  the  Cambodian  operation  is 
neither  of  these  things.  It  is  a  limited  spoil- 
ing attack,  designed  to  protect  the  rear  guard 
of  the  American  retreat.  Retreat,  as  Napoleon 
or  Marshal  Rommel  could  attest.  Is  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  military  maneuver. 
All  retreats  present  a  common  problem.  How 
do  you  protect  your  rear  guard,  and  thus 
prevent  your  retreat  from  turning  into  a 
rout? 

In  terms  of  this  question,  the  Cambodian 
operation  makes  obvious  military  sense.  In 
fact,  the  President  had  little  real  choice — 
he  had  to  end  the  Inviolability  of  the  Com- 
munists' Cambodian  sanctuaries  one  way  or 
another,  unless  he  was  willing  to  halt  his 
retreat  or  accept  the  risk  of  military  dis- 
aster to  his  rear  guard. 

That  Mr.  Nixon  Is  conducting  the  greatest 
retreat  in  American  history  is  obvious  on  the 
face  of  It  When  he  became  President,  he  in- 
herited an  American  force  In  Vietnam  of 
525.000  men.  Within  a  year,  he  will  have 
withdrawn  at  least  265,000  men,  and  his  rear 
guard  will  consist  of  two  divisions,  maybe 
only  one.  A  year  later,  on  the  cvirrent  sched- 
ule, there  wUl  be  about  30,000  U.S.  support 
troops  left  In  Vietnam. 

If  withdrawing  half  a  million  men  Is  not  a 
retreat,  what  In  heaven's  name  Is  it?  Mr. 
Nixon's  answer  is  "Vletnamizatlon,"  but  that 
is  a  euphemism. 

MEANINGLESS 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  President  does 
not  like  to  talk  about  his  great  retreat  Like 
all  Presidents,  he  feeU  history  breathing 
down  his  neck,  and  retreat  Is  not  a  good  way 
for  a  politician  to  get  himself  transmogrified 
into  a  great  man.  Retreating  In  the  face  of 
Communist  power  Is  In  any  case  not  the  sort 
of  thing  a  man  who  built  his  political  career 
on  a  reputation  as  a  hard-line  anti-Commu- 
nist likes  to  do. 

So  it  Is  natural  that  Mr.  Nixon— perhaps 
quite  sincerely — should  keep  repeating  like 
a  metronome  his  promise  not  to  be  the  first 
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American  President  to  preside  over  "defeat 
and  humiliation."  But  the  promise  is  mean- 
ingless. For  it  is  silly  :o  suppose  that  a  divi- 
sion or  two — much  less  30.000  support 
troops — can  provide  a  guarantee  against  de- 
feat for  our  side  in  the  war.  All  retreats.  In 
the  nature  of  things.  Involve  the  risk  of 
defeat 

The  Cambodian  operation  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  do 
so.  As  of  this  writing,  at  least,  the  of>eratlon 
is  a  very  considerable  military  success.  Much 
greater  stores  of  weapons  and  supplies  have 
been  captured  than  In  any  previous  opera- 
tion Tho?e  weapons  and  supplies  cannot  now 
be  turned  against  our  dwindling  manpower 
In  Vietnam — and  after  all.  kids  In  uniform 
have  no  more  desire  to  be  shot  at  than  kids 
on  campuses. 

B;it  more  important  than  the  booty  cap- 
tured In  Cambodia  is  the  simple  fact  that 
hencerorth  the  Communists,  even  If  they 
make  the  great  eff.-srt  to  rebuild  their  bases, 
will  know  that  the  b-ises  are  no  longer  secure. 
Secure  bases  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful guerr  11a  operation.  To  cite  an  ex- 
ample from  personal  experience,  the  French 
Maquis.  In  which  this  writer  served  for  a 
cDup'.c  of  months  In  World  War  II.  would 
have  quickly  faded  Into  nothingness  without 
the  weapons  and  supplies  parachuted  Into 
Prance  by  the  Allied  secret  services. 

Because  of  the  Cambodian  operation,  the 
President  may  yet  end  up  with  the  better 
of  the  argument  with  his  natural  enemies, 
the  liberal  Democrats.  The  Senate  liberals 
are  now  lining  up  behind  the  amend.ment  to 
deny  aV  funds  for  combat  In  Vietnam  after 
June  30  of  next  year,  which  Is.  of  course,  a 
recipe  for  turning  the  retreat  Into  a  rout. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  most  Americans  ache 
in  their  bones  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  But 
there  arr  dangers  to  the  Democrats  in  making 
Vietnam  the  central  issue  this  year. 

SIMPLE      PLAN 

One  danger  is  that  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion will  go  well  enough  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  rapidly  accelerate  his  great  re- 
treat— an  idea  that  has  certainly  occurred  to 
the  President.  When  you  strip  away  all  the 
rhetoric,  the  President's  famous  "plan"  for 
Vietnam  Is  very  simple.  It  is  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  possible,  provided  that  the  retreat 
does  not  become  a  rout:  and  provided  that 
the  {jecple  who  have  been  fighting  on  our 
side  have  at  least  a  chance  co  avoid  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  when  our  re- 
treat is  completed. 

This  is  not  very  heroic,  but  it  is  perfectly 
sensible,  and  moreover  there  Is  a  chance,  and 
maybe  a  pretty  good  one.  that  retreat  will 
not  mean  defeat.  But  the  President  has  got 
to  rlsit  defeat — he  has  no  choice.  The  spasm 
of  national  hysteria  induced  by  the  relatively 
minor  Cambodian  operation  shows  how  little 
time  the  President  has  left.  He  must  sub- 
stantially complete  his  retreat  from  Vietnam 
within  a  matter  of  not  too  many  months. 
Otherwise,  this  fat  and  flabby  country,  which 
was  not  fitted  by  history  or  temperament  for 
the  great  power  role  thrust  upon  It  by  the 
second  world  war.  seems  likely  to  go  mad. 
Maybe  it  has  gone  mad  already. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "Farm  Pro- 
gram for  the  1970's"  will  soon  come  be- 
fore this  House  for  consideration.  Among 
other  issues,  the  proper  level  of  Govern- 
ment payments  for  farm  income  support 
will  be  debated  quite  vigorously. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Almost  all  references  to  U.S.  agricul- 
tural policy  lead  to  a  discussion  of  these 
payments;  for,  it  is  argued,  they  are  too 
high  to  suit  an  urban  Congress  and 
Nation. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
these  support  payments  are  the  best  in- 
vestments made  by  the  taxpayers  in  re- 
cent years.  Urban  America  benefits  more, 
perhaps,  than  even  the  farmers  them- 
selves from  the  income  stability 
that  farm  payments  guarantee. 

Income  stability  permits  a  farmer  ta 
adapt  with  confidence  to  the  latest  tech- 
nological developments  in  his  profes- 
sion. Failure  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
technology  has  hampered  European  ag- 
riculture, and  perpetuated  inefficiencies 
that  are  directly  passed  along  to  the 
consumers  in  higher  food  prices. 

Income  stability  permits  a  farmer  to 
plan  his  cropping  intelligently,  for  his 
"share"  of  the  Nation's  production  is  al- 
lotted to  him  based  upon  his  crop  his- 
tory. The  farmer  receives  payments  for 
voluntary  restraining  production  to 
avoid  "feast  or  famine"  conditions  from 
year  to  year  in  various  "control"  crops. 
Income  stability  permits  the  farmer  to 
market  his  commodities,  year  after  year, 
at  prices  thai  have  consistently  de- 
manded less  and  less  of  the  consumer's 
disposable  income. 

Now,  I  represent  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict. I  believe  farmers  deserve  a  higher 
net  income.  Return  on  capital  investment 
Is  lower  in  agriculture  than  any  other 
business.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  fight 
for  Improved  farmer  income,  for  it  is  well 
deserved. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  w^ould  go  the 
other  way.  and  sacrifice  farm  income 
stability  for  short-term  political  gain  in 
urban  districts. 

So  that  all  Members  will  luiderstand 
the  outstanding  benefits  that  American 
farmers  have  provided  to  consumers,  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
study  made  by  the  Office  of  Information 
of  the  USDA.  Dated  April  1970.  and  en- 
titled "The  Farmer  and  the  Consumer," 
this  study  documents  the  imjxjrtance  of 
maintaining  an  agriculture  that  provides 
urban  America  with  its  food  require- 
ments at  reasonable  cost. 

You  will  note  from  the  study,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  good  many  nations  have 
failed  to  adapt  to  modern  agricultural 
practices.  In  those  countries,  consumers 
have  been  the  biggest  losers  while  agri- 
culture has  stagnated. 
The  study  follows : 

Thb  Farmer  and  the  Consttbok 
The  farmer's  gain  In  efficiency  during  the 
1960's  helped  keep  food  costs  In  check. 

The  American  farmer  produces  over  20  per- 
cent more  on  6  percent  fewer  acres  than  he 
did  in  1957-59 

In  1969.  1  U.S.  farm  worker  supplied  food 
and  fiber  for  45  persons.  He  supplied  23  In 
1957-59. 
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Output  per  man-hour  on  the  farm  In- 
creased 83  percent  between  1957-59  and  1969. 

Pood  prices  rose  less  than  three-fourths 
as  much  as  all  other  consumer  goods  In  the 
past  10  years. 

The  retail  cost  of  a  market  basket  of  farm 
foods  was  22  percent  above  the  1957-59  aver- 
age during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969. 

The  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  was  up 
over  30  jjercent. 

Consumer  Income  Increases  exceeded  food 
expenditure  rises,  leaving  families  extra 
money  to  buy  other  things. 

Between  1957-59  and  1969,  on  a  per  person 
basis; 

Income  was  up  $1,252  .  .  .  or  67  percent. 

Food  expenditures  (including  non-farm 
foods  and  Imports)  were  up  $131  ...  or  55 
percent. 

Income  less  food  expenditures  was  up 
$1,121   ...  76  percent. 

Rising  Incomes  enable  consumers  to  buy 
more  food  services,  even  though  services  In- 
crease the  food  bill. 

Prices  for  food  away  from  home  have  In- 
creased much  more  than  food  served  at  home. 
By  December  1969,  prices  for  restaurant 
meals  were  50  percent  higher  than  In  1957- 
59.  Prices  for  all  food  at  retail  stores  were  up 
about  26  percent. 

Sales  In  eating  and  drinking  places  by  1969 
ran  73  percent  above  1957-59. 

Rising  Incomes  also  let  us  indulge  our 
tastes  for  preferred  foods,  and  the  farmer 
has  shifted  his  production  patterns  to  keep 
up  with  them. 

Consumption  of  livestock  products  rose  5.4 
percent  per  person  since  1957-59. 

Consumption  of  jjoultry  and  beef  has  In- 
creased 42  and  35  percent. 

The  largest  gains  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  crops  was  in : 

Vegetable  oils,  up  41  percent. 

Processed  vegetables,  up  27  percent. 

Processed  fruits,  up  9  percent. 

Sugar  and  sweeteners,  up  7  percent. 

Still,  food  expenditures  take  declining 
shares  of  consumer  income. 


Disposable 

income 

per  person. 

United  States 


Food  Percent  of 

spending       income  spent 

per  person  on  food 


1969 

1968 .. 

1967          ...  . 

$3,098 
2.933 
2,745 
1.846 
1.244 

»511 
494 

470 
380 
306 

16.5 
16.8 
17.1 

1957-59 

1947-49 

20.6 
24.6 

Less  labor  Is  needed  to  pay  for  our  food 
than  even  a  few  years  ago. 

These  examples  show  how  many  minutes 
of  factory  labor  are  required  to  buy  major 
food  items: 


In  1929    In  1957-59 


In  1969 


White  bread,  pound...  9.4  5.5  4.3 

Round  steak,  pound...  50.0  28.6  24.0 

Butter, pound 60.0  21.4  15.8 

Mill(, quart 15.4  7.1  5.9 

Eggs.dozen..       34.5  16.2  11.8 

Pork  cliops,  pound....  40.0  25.0  21.4 

Margarine,  pound 28.6  8.2  5.2 

Americans  work  less  time  to  purchsae  more 
food  Items  than  people  in  other  countries. 
We  are  particularly  favored  on  hlgrh-quallty 
food  items,  such  as  meat,  poultry  and  dairy 
producte. 


Minutes  of  work 

In 

United  States 

France 

U.S.S.R. 

Brazil 

Japan 

Canada 

Whiie  bread  (1  lb.) 

6 

11 

110 

42 

49 

104 

12 
132 
121 
162 
241 

46 
118 
154 
147 
131 

27 
269 
124 
41 
(•) 

4 

Sirloin  steak  (1  lb.) 

24 

27 

Milk(l  gal.) 

26 

28 

EggsO  doz.  large) 

Poultr>(l  lb.) 

17 

14 

14 
U 

■  Not  available. 
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We  also  pay  proportionately  less  for  what 
we  eat  than  citizens  of  other  countries. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  our  consumer 
expenditures  goes  for  food. 

Canada  nearly  matches  this,  with  just 
about  20  percent  of  consumer  expenditures 
going  for  food. 

Food  costs  lake  about  37  percent  of  con- 
sumer spending  In  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

In  USSR,  half  of  consumer  spending  goes 
for  food. 

Food  Is  very  expensive  in  developing  coun- 
tries; in  India,  for  example,  It  takes  an 
estimated  60  percent  of  consumer  expendi- 
tures. 

When  the  American  consumer  spent  $1  on 
food  at  the  grocery  store  in  1969,  she  bought 
41  cents  worth  of  products  and  59  cents 
worth  of  marketing  service. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  41  cents 
out  of  each  $1  spent  for  U.S.  farm  produced 
food  In  1969.  That  was  nearly  2  cents  more 
than  in  1957-59,  but  9  cents  less  than  in 
1947-49. 

The  farmer's  share  depends  both  on  the 
prices  he  receives  for  his  products  and  the 
cost  of  marketing  them. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumers  dollar 
varies  widely  among  products.  It  is  smaller 
for  a  highly  serviced  product  such  as  bread 
than  for  an  unprocessed  product  such  a? 
eggs. 

Farm  share  of  consumer  dollar,  fourth 
quarter,  1969 

Cents 

Beef,  choice  grade 65 

Butter "J^ 

Eggs,  grade  A  large 67 

Corn    flakes 8 

Bread,    white 1* 

Apples   3* 

Potatoes    29 

Canned  corn 13 

Canned  i)eaches 18 

Marketing  workers  are  more  productive 
than  a  decade  ago,  and  this  also  helps  hold 
down  food  costs. 

Despite  Increases  in  food  consumption  and 
services,  the  number  of  food  marketing  work- 
ers has  risen  little  in  the  past  10  years. 

Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  em- 
ployees went  from  $1.82  in  1957-59  to  $2.84  In 
1969,  an  Increase  of  56  percent. 

Increased  productivity  kept  the  rise  In 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  marketed  to 
about  half  the  Increase  In  labor  costs  per 
hour. 

But,  higher  marketing  costs  were  part  of 
the  increase  in  food  expenditures. 

In   1969,  consumers  spent  $96  billion   for 
food  products  that  originated  on  U.S.  farms. 
Farmers  got  $32  billion;   marketing  serv- 
ices received  $64  billion. 

Since  1957-59,  expenditures  for  farm  foods 
have  Increased  $35  billion. 

$11  billion — 31  percent — of  the  Increase 
went  to  farmers. 

Since  1947-49.  expenditures  for  farm  foods 
have  Increased  $53  billion. 

$13  billion— about  25  percent— went  to  the 
farmers. 

Prices  of  most  goods  and  services — Includ- 
ing food — rose  In  recent  years. 

Between  1957-59  and  December  1969,  the 
price  of  food  purchased  for  use  at  home  was 
up  26  percent.  Consumers  paid  48  percent 
more  for  services.  They  paid  26  percent  more 
for  transportation.  58  percent  more  for  medi- 
cal care,  and  20  percent  more  for  commodities 
other  than  food. 

The  average  Income  per  person,  for  the 
same  period,  rose  72  f)ercent. 

The  cost  of  $100  in  goods  and  services  rose 
$6.14  last  year. 

Between  Dec.  1968  and  Dec.  1969,  the  cost 
o.  a  $100  combination  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices bought  by  consumers  rose  by  an  average 
of  $6.14.  The  breakdown  Is  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Major       Combination 

components  of  total  in 

the  increase  1969 


Food - 

Housing 

Apparel  and  upkeep.. 

Trans<)orta!ion 

Health  and  recreation. 

Total 


(1.62 

2.22 

.56 

.72 

1.02 


$22.50 
33.10 
10.60 
13.90 
19.90 


6.14 


100.00 


The  Consumer  Price  Index  averaged  5.4 
percent  higher  In  1969  than  In  1968. 

It  rose  4.2  percent  between  1967  and  1968. 

The  annual  Increase  was  2.6  percent  over 
the  past  decade.  Increases  by  groups  were: 


1966  to  67 
percent 

967  to  68 
percent 

1968  to  69 
percent 

Food                   

0.9 
.3 
5.2 
4.4 
7.0 
2.9 
5.0 
2.5 

3.6 
3.2 
5.2 
5.2 
6.1 
4.2 
4.6 
3.7 

5.2 

Food  at  home 

4.8 

Food  away  from  home — 
All  services                   .. - 

6.1 

7.0 

6.9 

Personal  care 

Public  transportation 

Commodities  other  than  tood 

4.9 

7.7 
•  4.0 

>  Preliminary. 

When  prices  rise,  farmers,  too,  pay  more 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  use.  Prom 
1957-59   to  early   1970: 

Tlie  Index  of  prices  farmers  pay  for  com- 
modities. Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
Increased  31  percent. 

Changes  In  prices  of  Important  Items  In 
the  farmers  list  of  production  expenses,  be- 
tween 1957-59  and  January   1970,  Included: 

Feed,  up  6  percent. 

Fertilizer,  down  7  percent. 

Hired  wage  rates,  up  81  percent. 

Motor  vehicles,  up  35  percent. 

Taxes,  up  129  percent. 

The  consumer  also  gains  from  the  farmer's 
role  as  an  exporter;  foreign  trade  In  agricul- 
tural products  Is  an  Important  source  of 
national  Income. 

One  out  of  5  U.S.  harvested  acres  is  ex- 
ported. 

Exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  totaled  $6.7 
billion  in  fiscal  1969.  This  Included  $4.7 
billion  In  commercial  sales  and  $1  billion  In 
food  aid. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  farm  products,  accounting  for 
20  percent  of  world  agricultural  trade. 


MALABAR   READING  PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  successful  education  projects  in 
America,  funded  through  the  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  is  now  being  conducted  at  Los  An- 
geles" Malabar  Street  Elementary  School. 

Demonstrating  highly  effective  tech- 
niques for  dramatically  improving  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  vocabulary,  and  IQ  scores 
of  children,  the  Malabar  reading  program 
is  listed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
as  being  rated  among  the  top  3  percent 
of  the  1.300  education  programs  selected 
as  the  best  in  the  United  States  on  the 
bas's  of  an  intensive  2-year  nationwide 
survey. 

Federal  education  ofiBcials  have  now 
published    individual    pamphlets,    in    a 
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series  entitled,  "It  Works,"  describing 
Malabar  and  the  other  30  projects  con- 
sidered most  outsUnding  among  the  Na- 
tion's estimated  17,000  compensatory  ed- 
ucation programs. 

And  the  President's  CouncU  on  Youth 
Opportunity  has  issued  a  special  bulletin 
on  the  'It  Works"  series,  with  the  thought 
that  other  commimities  and  local  school 
districts,  in  reviewing  the  educational 
needs  of  the  youngsters  they  serve,  may 
wish  to  get  copies  of  the  pamphlets  to 
assist  them  in  adapting  elements  of  these 
highly  successful  models  to  their  own 
specific  requirements  and  resources. 

1  am  deUghted  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  an  important  role  in 
the  success  of  the  Malabar  project  since 
the  early  1960's,  when  the  program  was 
started  as  an  experimental  pilot  project. 

After  helping  secure  initial  Federal 
funding  from  the  Office  of  Education's 
Bureau  of  Research,  I  headed  a  20-mem- 
ber  bipartisan  California  congressional 
delegation  which  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Federal  operating  support  to  continue  the 
project— by  getting  education  officials  in 
Washington  to  reverse  their  original  de- 
cision against  continued  funding. 

This  year,  some  1.400  children  in  pre- 
school through  sixth  grade  at  the  Mala- 
bar School  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, which  has  raised  the  academic 
performance  of  the  students  significantly, 
including  those  children  with  limited 
English  language  ability. 

Besides  concentrating  on  developing 
reading  and  language  skills,  the  Mala- 
bar project  stresses  Individualized  as  well 
as  self-instruction;  curriculum  change; 
extensive  parent  participation:  emphasis 
on  the  child's  own  organizing  abilities; 
promoting  healthy  self -concepts  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  view  himself  as 
a  success  in  the  school  environment;  plus 
a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Two  unique  features  of  the  project 
are  the  after-school  learning  labs  and 
the  bilingual  college  research  assistant 
program. 

Malabar  offers  nine  special  after- 
school  learning  lab  classes  for  approxi- 
mately 500  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade 
pupils.  Attendance  is  voluntary  and 
open  to  all  children.  Classes  have  been 
organized  by  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  Los  Angeles  ed- 
ucation organization,  and  feature  bi- 
lingual professional  instructors  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  from  the  Malabar 
staff.  Biling:ual  college  students  and 
Malabar  parents  also  take  part. 

Fifty  bilingual  college  students  from 
nine  Los  Angeles  area  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  have  been  recruited  by  the 
Youth  Opportunities  Foundation  to  work 
at  the  Malabar  School.  They  assist  the 
regular  teaching  staff  in  the  following 
areas:  Research  on  language  develop- 
ment; classroom  action  research;  cur- 
riculum development;  and.  after-school 
learning  labs.  Research  sissistants  receive 

2  hours  per  week  of  university -level  in- 
struction, as  well  as  in-service  training 
in  the  Malabar  method  of  education 
from  Dr.  Constance  Amsden,  project  co- 
director  and  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles. 
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Evidence  of  the  demonstrated  success 
of  the  progi-am  is  the  consistently  higher 
national  ranking  of  Malabar  students — 
some  entire  grades  showing  as  much  as 
650  percent  improvement  in  reading 
achievement — with  student  performance 
ratings  evaluated  objectively  over  a  3- 
year  period  by  test  scores  made  on  the 
Stanford  reading  test,  the  California 
reading  test,  the  Pintner-Cunningham 
intelligence  test,  the  public  school  pri- 
mary intelligence  test,  and  the  sight 
vocabulary  test. 

Interested  persons  may  obtain  copies 
of  the  U.S.  OCBce  of  Education  pamphlet 
on  the  Malabar  reading  program  (GPO 
catalog  No.  FS  5.237:37053)  for  25 
cents  each,  by  writing  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
To  assure  efficient  handling,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  requests  include  a  check  or 
money  order  for  the  correct  amount,  plus 
full  name  and  complete  return  mailing 
address  of  the  sender. 

Additional  information  on  the  East  Los 
Angeles  project  is  available  directly  from 
the  pnncipal  of  the  Malabar  Street  Ele- 
mentary School  (and  Malabar  project 
director ' ,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Hartwick. 
3200  East  Malabar  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif  90063,  phone;  213-261-1103;  or. 
from  Mr  Felix  Castro,  project  codirector 
and  executive  director.  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Foundation,  Post  Office  Box 
45762.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90045,  phone; 
213-670-7664. 


GRAND  JURY  REPORT  ON  CHICAGO 
BLACK  PANFHER  RAID— A  FAIL- 
URE FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  December  4,  1969,  a 
group  of  14  law-enforcement  officials 
carried  out  a  raid  on  a  Chicago  apart- 
ment rented  and  occup'ed  by  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  with 
the  stated  goal  of  conducting  a  search 
for  illegal  weapons.  Daring  this  raid  two 
of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment  were 
killed,  includ'ng  Fred  Hampton,  the 
chairman  of  the  Black  Panthers  in  Dli- 
nois,  and  four  others  were  wounded;  two 
policemen  received  m'nor  injuries.  The 
surviving  seven  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment on  that  morning  were  indicted  on 
charges  ranging  from  attempt  to  com- 
mit murder  to  illegal  possession  of  fire- 
arms. The  indictments  were  subsequently 
dismissed  by  the  prosecutor  because  of 
•difficulties"  arising  out  of  the  raid. 

Once  we  move  even  one  step  beyond 
this  sketchy  recital  of  facts,  however,  we 
immediately  enter  a  morass  of  emotional 
and  distorted  reporting,  virulent  charges 
and  countercharges,  distortions,  decep- 
tions, and  outright  lies.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son. Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  insert  in  the 

CONCRESSIONAL    RECORD    the    fuU     tCXt    Of 

the  January  1970  Federal  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation into  this  case,  released  on 
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May  15.  1970.  The  report  presents  the 
findings  of  the  only  objective  and  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  bloody  events 
of  that  December  morning,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  read  and  studied  through- 
out the  countrj'  and  particularly  in  Con- 
gress. For  I  believe  the  grand  jury  has 
brought  in  an  indictment  of  us  all;  it  has 
chronicled  a  failure  for  America.  We  can 
ill  afford  any  more. 

The  grand  jury  report  details  a  record 
of  inefficient,  shoddy,  and  downright 
deceptive  police  work  in  my  home  city  of 
Chicago  that  borders  on  the  incredible. 
In  the  restrained  terms  of  the  report: 

The  performance  of  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement .  .  .  glvea  some  reasonable  basis 
for  public  doubt  of  th«lr  efHclency  and 
even  of  their  credibility. 

■^e  fact  that  the  grand  jury  was  un- 
able to  determine  whether  the  civil  rights 
of  any  individuals  were  violated  was 
directly  attributable  to  the  refusal  of 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  to 
testify  or  cooperj-te  in  any  way  with 
this  investigation.  In  the  words  of  the 
report; 

The  grand  Jury  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
they  (the  Black  Panthers)  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  the  Issue  of  police  persecution  than 
they  are  In  obtaining  justice. 

It  is  in  this  tragic  situation  that  I  see 
the  failure  of  our  society.  I  cannot  de- 
fend either  the  motives  or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  law-enforcement  authorities 
in  this  case,  any  more  than  I  can  defend 
the  inflammatory  and  violent  policies  of 
the  Black  Panthers  or  their  refusal  to 
participate  in  this  investigation.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  we  are  looking  here  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

However,  it  is  wrong  to  balance  the 
sins  of  the  Panthers  and  the  police.  The 
pohce  are  an  institution  of  government 
— our  institution — created  to  help  dis- 
tribute justice  to  200  million  people.  The 
Panthers  are  a  splinter  in  the  militant 
black  community  who  do  not  even  ac- 
knowledge their  obligation  to  obey  the 
law  of  the  land.  To  equate  culpability 
among  the  police  and  the  Panthers  is 
absurd. 

Not  imtil  we  are  able  to  eliminate  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  our  police  and  our 
courts — and  indeed,  the  entire  structure 
of  our  society — offer  equal  rights,  equal 
protection,  and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
our  citizens,  will  we  have  a  Just  claim  on 
the  full  allegiance  and  trust  of  every 
citizen.  I  believe  there  is  a  social  con- 
tract, even  though  we  seldom  articulate 
its  terms.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  as 
long  as  one  part  of  our  Nation  has 
grounds  to  believe  that  it  is  being  de- 
prived of  its  fundamental  civil  rights, 
including  first  and  foremost  the  right  to 
life  itself,  we  are  all  in  danger. 

Again,  the  grand  jury  report  put  the 
matter  well; 

The  stakes  are  high.  Either  our  society 
and  Institutions  will  prove  to  be  responsive 
and  responsible,  with  built-in  systems  for 
growth  and  learning  and  change,  or  the 
critics  who  claim  that  the  law  and  the  legal 
system  are  irrelevant  and  decadent  will  have 
another  citation  for  their  argument.  It  bears 
repeating  that  the  following  comments  are 
not  the  abstract  findings  of  a  social  scientist, 
but  are  the  considered  evaluations  of  twenty- 
three  ordinary  citizens  judging  the  perform- 
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ance  of  their  Institutions  with  real  facts  of 
life  and  death,  with  real  people  and  with  real 
controversies. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be 
found  in  making  our  American  system 
work  in  accordance  with  its  own  aspira- 
tions and  ideals.  But  we  have  far  to  go. 
and  much  to  accomplish,  before  we  can 
honestly  say  that  we  have  achieved  that 
goal.  The  time  remaining  is  short,  and 
the  true  measure  of  the  monumental 
task  before  us  can  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Chicago  grand  jury  which  I  now 
introduce  for  the  sober  contemplation  of 
my  colleagues : 
Report   of   the   January    1970   Grand  Jury 

INTRODtJCriON 

At  4:45  am..  December  4.  1969.  fourteen 
Chicago  police  officers  assigned  to  the  Cook 
County  State's  Attorney's  Office,  executed  a 
search  warrant  for  Illegal  weapons  at  2337 
West  Monroe  In  a  flat  rented  by  members  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party.  Nine  people  were 
In  the  apartment.  Two  were  killed  In  the 
gunfire  which  broke  out:  Fre  Hampton,  the 
militant  and  controversial  Chairman  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  of  Illinois,  and  Mark 
Clark,  a  Panther  official  from  Peoria.  Pour 
other  occupants  were  wounded,  but  survived. 
Two  police  officers  sustained  minor  Injuries. 
Public  reaction  was  prompt  and  polarized. 
The  State's  Attorney's  Office  reported  sketch- 
Uy  and  then  In  detail  that  the  officers  were 
fired  upon  as  they  sought  entry,  that  they 
returned  the  flre  and  secvired  the  premises 
after  an  intense  gun  battle  with  the  occu- 
pants. According  to  the  officers'  account,  they 
had  no  knowledge  that  Fred  Hampton  was 
In  the  apartment,  but  did  report  that  Hamp- 
ton was  found  lying  on  a  bed  with  an  auto- 
matic pistol  and  a  shotgun  next  to  his  body. 
The  officers  seized  19  weapons.  Including  a 
stolen  police  shotgun,  a  eawed-off  shotgun, 
various  handguns  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition;  by  7:30  a.m.  the  scene  was 
deserted. 

By  noon  Black  Panther  spokesmen  claimed 
that  Hampton  and  Clark  were  victims  of  a 
Chicago-style  political  assassination  pursu- 
ant to  an  alleged  official  national  policy  of 
genocide.  Newsmen,  students,  public  officials, 
and  neighborhood  residents  were  given 
guided  tours  of  the  apartment.  Panther 
guides  claimed  the  physical  evidence  proved 
that  the  police  did  all  the  shooting. 

The  competing  accounts  were  given  equal 
and  extensive  coverage  In  all  media.  Re- 
sponsible leaders,  black  and  white,  demanded 
impartial  investigations;  Negro  congressmen 
announced  their  own  investigation:  a  special 
"Blue  Ribbon"  Coroner's  Inquest  was  sched- 
uled; a  citizens  group  headed  by  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  was 
formed  to  Investigate:  the  Chicago  Black 
Patrolmen's  League  averred  that  the  police 
account  was  untrue  and  promised  to  find  and 
expose  the  facts;  the  Illinois  Attorney  Gen- 
eral agreed  to  look  into  the  matter;  the  In- 
ternal Inspections  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  Initiated  an  investigation. 
Letters,  telegrams,  delegations  and  editorials 
all  called  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
to  Initiate  an  objective  Investigation  to  de- 
termine If  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  apartment  occupants. 

On  December  19,  1969,  United  States  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  appointed  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Jerrls  Leonard  and 
a  special  blraclal  team  of  experienced  fed- 
eral prosecutors  to  collect  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  incident  and  present  them  to  an 
Inquisitorial  federal  Grand  Jury. 

This  report  contains  the  findings  of  the 
Grand  Jury  after  hearing  nearly  100  wit- 
nesses   and    considering   over    130   exhibits.' 
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including  police  records,  photographs,  mov- 
ing pictures,  transcripts  of  testimony  before 
other  bodies,  voluminous  investlgaUve  and 
sclenUfic  reports  and  reports  of  InvestlgaUve 
interviews  with  over  100  potential  witnesses 
who  were  not  called. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  consists  of 
the  detailed  statement  of  the  Investigative 
approach  used,  the  various  factual  dUputes 
the  results  of  the  FBI's  ballistic  and  scien- 
tific examinations,  and  the  results  of  other 
investigations.  The  second  portion  of  the  re- 
port contains  a  discussion  of  federal  law  bjb 
it  applies  to  the  facts  as  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury  The  final  portion  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  the  very  serious  law  enforcement 
problems  disclosed  by  the  facts  together  with 
the  Grand  Jury's  recommendations  on  pos- 
sible solutions. 

I.   THE    GR.\ND    JURY'S    INVESTIGATION    AND 
FINDINGS 

A    Background— The  Panthers  and  the  law 
in  Chicago 
The    National    Black    Panther    Party    was 
formed  in  Oakland,  California  In  December 
1966    as  a  ghetto-based  organization  of  strl- 
denr'lv  militant  blacks  dedicated  to  upgrad- 
ing the  lU-lng  conditions,  pride,  social  and 
economic  status  of  ghetto  blacks  by  a  direct 
challenge  to  American  institutions  and  po- 
Utical  systems.  The  concept  and  organization 
is  that  of  a  polliloal  party  philosophically 
oriented    toward    Asian    communism.'    The 
Party's  frequently  published   10-point  plat- 
form, in  summary,  demands  social  change  by 
direct  action.  Including  force  If  necessary,  to 
restructure  the   "system"   to  permit  blacks 
to  control  their  own  status  and  values  with- 
out  dependence  on  or  exploitation  by  the 
"white  establishment."  Tlie  program  caUs  for 
land,  bread,  housing,  education  and  employ- 
ment;   It   also   calls  for  community   control 
of  police  and  schools  and  such  things  as  all 
black  juries  for  black  defendants."  {Daily  De- 
fender August  23,  1969). 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Party 
Includes  a  national  hierarchy  of  a  chairman, 
deputies  and  various  ministers  of  particular 
matters.  I.e.  defense,  public  affairs,  welfare. 
Charters  are  issued  by  the  National  Party 
to  state  chapters,  mostly  oriented  In  big  dty 
slums  and  ghettos. 

Two  of  the  founders  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  Eldrldge  Cleaver  and  Bobby  Scale, 
have  been  Indicted  for  serious  felonies. 
Cleaver,  under  indictment  for  the  attempted 
murder'  of  a  CallforrUa  policeman,  fled  to 
Cuba  and  then  Algeria.  Seale  faces  state 
charges  for  the  kidnapping  and  torture  kill- 
ing of  a  party  member  and  a  federal  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  cross  state  lines  to  promote 
a  riot  at  the  1968  Democratic  Convention. 
Both  have  been  widely  quoted  as  espousing 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  "establishment" 
by  revolutionary  means. 

Nationally,  the  Black  Panther  Party  has 
only  between  500  and  1000  members.*  Locally, 
the  FBI  estimates  30-40  members  in  Chi- 
cago.'^ However,  the  Party  has  some  sym- 
pathizers, and  considerable  issue-orlented 
support  from  youthful  ghetto  residents.  On 
occasion.  It  asserted  membership  exceeding 
500  In  Chicago.  (Chicago  Daily  News  January 
25.  1969) 

On  November  4,  1968,  the  Illinois  Chapter 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  was  chartered. 
This  Chapter,  like  the  National  organiza- 
tion, proclaimed  Itself  to  be  violently  anU- 
establlshment  with  particular  hostility  for 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  Party  Is  also 
active  In  some  social  welfare  programs  in 
the  Negro  ghetto.  In  Chicago  the  Party  oper- 
ated a  free  breakfast  program  for  children 
and  undertook  to  establish  a  free  medical 
clinic  for  ghetto  residents.  Another  principal 
effort  of  the  Panthers  organization,  to  which 
the  Illinois  Chapter  was  faithful,  was  a  con- 
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centratlon  on— almost  an  obsession  with— 
firearms  and  mlUtary  discipline.  Indeed,  re- 
peated news  reports  of  the  Party's  Maoist 
revoluUonary  posture  and  its  continual  em- 
phasis on  weaponry  causes  pubUc  apprehen- 
sion and  concern  totally  out  of  proportion  to 
the  mlnlscule  number  of  members.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  feeling  this  pubUc  con- 
cern, senslUve  to  the  volatile  and  often 
violent  ways  of  ghetto  Ufe  and  increasingly 
apprehensive  over  the  Panthers'  poUcy  of 
violence  against  police,  view  the  Panthers 
as  a  very  real  danger  to  social  peace. 

The  most  effective  leader  of  the  Illinois 
Chapter  was  Deputy  Chairman  Fred  Hamp- 
ton. Hampton,  born  In  August  1948,  grew  up 
In  Maywood,  a  Chicago  suburb  with  a  sub- 
stantial black  pf^ulaUon.  While  still  In  his 
teens,  Hampton  became  a  youth  leader  of 
the  Maywood  NAACP.  He  was  arrested  sev- 
eral times  In  connection  with  racial  dem- 
onstrations and  incidents  In  Maywood.  He 
Joined  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Panthers 
shortly  after  it  was  formed.  Hampton  was 
outspokenly  militant  and  was  quoted  as  ad- 
vocating the  Maoist  principle  that  "political 
power  flows  from  a  gun,"  (Daily  Cardinal, 
May  21, 1969). 

Chicago    newspapers    reported    frequently 
on  the  development  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party    from    December    1968    to    December 
1989.  More   than   240   news   articles  on   thU 
organization.   Its   leadership   and   Its   activi- 
ties   appeared    in    the    local    press."    These 
articles     covered     organizational     actlvlUes, 
leaders'  public  speeches,  arrest  of  Black  Pan- 
ther  Party   members,  alleged   repression  of 
the  Party  In  raids  by  police  and  federal  offi- 
cers on  Black  Panther  Party  Headquarters, 
internecine    feuds,    proposed    mergers    with 
street  gangs,   alleged   Communist   financing 
and  affiliation  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the   killing  and   assault  of  police   by   Black 
Panther  Party  members  and  the  kUUng  and 
assault  of  Black  Panther  Party  members  by 
police,   the   national    nev7s   on   conflicts   be- 
tween  Black   Panther   Party   members   and 
police,  and  the  expressed  views  of  various  law 
enforcement   agencies   as   to    the   dangerous 
nature    of    the    organization.    During    this 
period    feature   stories   and   articles   on  the 
Black   Panther   Party   activity    appeared   on 
129  days  In  Chicago  papers.'  Thus,  the  Inci- 
dent of  December  4,  1969,  occurred  In  a  cli- 
mate defined  by  frequent  incidents  of  Chi- 
cago    Police     Department^Black     Panther 
Party  violence  and  threats. 

A  review  of  the  press  coverage  of  the  many 
Police-Panther  clashes  In  Chicago  is  useful 
In  understanding  the  local  tensions  at  the 
time  of  the  December  4,  1969  raid,  and  the 
various  reactions  of  the  participants,  the 
public  and  the  press.  The  summary  which 
follows  is  taken  solely  from  press  accounts 
and  Is  designed  to  portray  the  pubUc  at- 
mosphere as  It  developed.  The  Grand  Jury 
has  no  judgment  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these 
accotmts.  ,.  _ 

Reported  conflict  with  the  police  com- 
menced on  December  18,  1968,  when  eleven 
Black  Panther  Party  members  and  several 
Blackstone  Rangers  were  arrested  after  police 
surveillance  of  a  meeting  between  the  groups. 
Several  knives  were  confiscated.  The  arrests 
ensued  after  an  alleged  traffic  violation  by  the 
Black  Panther  Fartv  personnel  leaving  Black- 
stone  Rp.ngers  Headquarters.  The  police  re- 
lated the  meeting  to  an  attempt  by  the  Black 
Panther  Party  to  form  a  coalition  with  the 
Blackstone  Rangers.  (New  Crusader,  Decem- 
ber 21.  19681 .  On  January  4,  1969,  the  alleged 
coalition  attempt  was  reported  a  failure.  {New 
Crusader.  January  4.  1969K  Hampton  re- 
pudiated the  alleged  coalition  In  May  1969. 
{New  Crusader,  May  24,  1969) . 

Vigorous  college  campus  and  street  gang 
recrulUng  by  the  Black  Panther  Party  wa^ 
reported.  {Chicago  Tribune,  January  24, 
1969)  Recruitment  efforts  by  Hampton  and 
Defense  Minister  Bobby  Rush  were  charac- 
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terlzed  by  vehement  speeches  denouncing  all 
•establishment"  authority,  particularly  th* 
police.  On  January  25,  the  Black  Pantb',r 
Party  claimed  600  members  In  Chicago,  .n- 
cludlng  members  In  each  Inner  city  high 
school.  PoUce  intelligence  fixed  membr.rshlp 
at  about  75  persons.  (Chicago  Daily  Newt, 
January  25, 1969). 

On  January  24,  1969,  Hampton  was  ar- 
rested for  allegedly  Inciting  mob  violence  In 
Maywood  at  a  July  1968  demonstratlrn  over 
acquisition  of  a  large  police  van.  He  was  ar- 
rested as  he  appeared  to  tape  a  local  t«levl- 
slon  show  and  was  prevented  from  appear- 
ing. He  was  acquitted  of  this  charge  a  month 
later.  (Chicago  Tribune  January  26,  1969; 
Chicago  Daily  News  March  7,  1969) . 

On  April  2,   1969,   Defense  Minister  Rush 
and  two  other  Panthers  were  arrested  after 
a  shooting  incident  In  Robblns.  an  all  Negro 
Chicago  suburb.'  Six  persons  were  wounded 
In  the  incident  which  police  said  was  a  con- 
frontation between  Panthers  and  the  Rob- 
blns branch  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers.  Rush 
was  reportedlv  arrested  when  he  walked  Into 
the  police  station  to  use  the  phone  wearing 
a  loaded  .45  automatic  In  a  shoulder  holster. 
(Chicago  THbune  April  3,  1966).  Both  Pan- 
ther and  Ranger  spokesmen  denied  the  poUce 
story,  and   a  Panther  source  indicated  the 
police  were  spreading  the  Ues  to  combat  the 
good  public  image  created  when  the  Panthers 
inaugurated    a   free    breakfast   program   for 
200  children  in  ihe  Better  Boys  Foundation, 
1512   S.   Pulaskf.    (Chicago   Tribune  April  3, 
1969;  Chicago  Daily  News  April  3.  1969) . 

On  April  12.  1969,  a  federal  agent  posing  as 
a  gun  dealer  agreed  to  sell  two  submachine 
guns  to  members  of  the  Party  for  $500  De- 
livery was  to  be  made  in  a  specified  area; 
some  75  police  and  federal  officers  converged 
there,  trapped,  and  arrested  the  purchasers. 
Three  persons  identified  as  Panthers  were 
subsequently  Indicted  by  a  federal  grand  Jury 
for  conspiring  to  purchase  Illegal  weapons. 
After  a  stormy  bond  reduction  hearing  on 
April  17,  at  which  Panthers  In  the  audience 
allegedly  tried  to  Intimidate  a  government 
witness  and  one  of  the  defendants  allegedly 
threatened  an  assistant  US.  Attorney,  the 
defendants  pleaded  not  guilty  on  AprU  26. 
(Chicago  Sun  Times  April  12,  1969;  April  26, 

1969) . 

The  press  continued  to  report  Hamptons 
denunciations  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment for  harassment  of  ghetto  blacks  and 
his  threats  that  shooting  would  follow  if  po- 
lice brutaUty  In  the  ghetto  did  not  cease. 
(Chicago  Daily  News  April  18,  1969;  Chicago 
Sun  Times  April  18,  1969).  Conversely,  law 
enforcement  authorities  were  frequenUy 
quoted  as  critical  of  any  Panther  contacts. 
Assistant  State's  Attorney  Richard  S.  Jalovec 
disclosed  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  a 
Black  Panther  Party  member  (who  earner 
had  been]  convicted  of  beating  a  C.T.A. 
driver  had  been  hired  as  a  security  guard 
at  Crane  Junior  College.  (Chicago  Tribune 
April  16,  1969).  ^  .    . 

On  April  19.  the  Daily  Defender  quoted 
Hampton  on  police  harassment,  saying  that 
oppression  must  stop  "  '.  .  •  or  we  wlU  start 
shooting.'"  (Daily  Defender  AprU  19,  1969). 
On  April  23,  the  Chicago  American  re- 
ported that  Panther  efforts  to  infiltrate 
street  gangs  might  have  caused  recent  vio- 
lent confrontations.  Police  sources  were 
quoted  as  suggesting  that  the  Panther  In- 
filtrations may  have  sthrred  "P.  do™»f* 
rivalries  such  as  an  Incident  on  April  21  when 
four  gang  members  were  wounded— two  by 
police — In  a  Southslde  clash. 

On  April  29,  five  men.  Identified  as  Pan- 
ther members  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  beating  and  torture  of  a  Negro  man 
and  woman  because  the  woman  allegedly  had 
failed  to  return  a  Panther  gun  equipped  with 
an  infra-red  scope.  Others  were  also  impli- 
cated, including  minoU  Party  Chairman. 
Fred  Hampton.   (Chicago  Tribune  AprU  29, 
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1969;  Chtcago  Sun  Times  April  30,  1969).  On 
June  10  It  was  announced  that  Hampton  and 
15  others  had  been  Indicted  by  the  Cook 
County  Grand  Jury  on  kidnapping  and 
weapons  charges.  That  same  day  an  elab- 
orate simultaneous  series  of  pre-dawn  raids 
in  Chicago.  Summit  and  Maywood.  with  as 
many  as  300  law  enforcement  officers  In- 
volved.' resulted  In  the  arrest  of  three  of  the 
Indictees  Three  others.  Including  Hampton, 
were  already  in  Jail.  The  Grand  Jury  InvesU- 
gatlon  was  directed  by  Assistant  State's  At- 
torney Richard  S.  Jalovec,  chief  of  the  State  s 
Attorneys  Special  Prosecutions  Unit.'"  State's 
Attorney  Hanrahan  denied  that  the  Indict- 
ments were  part  of  a  nationwide  crackdown 
on  Panthers,  saying  the  Indictments  were 
against  individual  acts,  not  those  of  the 
Party.    [Chicago  Daily  Sews  June   10.  1969). 

Throughout  the  spring  of  1969.  there  were 
repeated  press  reports  IndlcaUng  a  poten- 
tial alliance  between  the  Panthers,  the  Young 
Liords  la  militant  Puerto  Rican  group),  the 
Young  Patriots  (Appalachian  whites)  and  the 
campus  based  SDS.  Police  Intelligence 
sources  were  reported  as  fearing  the  coalition 
of  radicals  could  cause  serious  trouble  In 
ghetto  areas.  Hampton  was  reported  to  be 
speaking  to  college  groups.  In  response  to  a 
speech  bv  Hampton  at  Wisconsin  University, 
the  commander  of  the  Subversive  Unit  of  the 
Police  Intelligence  Dlrtslon  explained  the 
reason  police  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
Panthers:  ■  Considering  their  outspoken  rev- 
olutionary aims.  Its  no  small  wonder  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  Is  Interested  in 
their  actlviues.  ...  If  we  did  not  take  an  In- 
terest, we  would  certainly  not  be  doing  our 
Job  for  the  community.'"  (Chicago  Today 
May  9.  1969:  Chicago  Sun  Times  May  25 
1969).  ' 

During  the  same  period.  United  States  Sen- 
ate Hearings  were  reported  to  the  effect  that 
the  Black  Panther  Party  exploits  ghetto  res- 
idents, and  Hampton  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Black  Panther  Party  must  lead  In 
••'...  killing  off  the  capitalist  class.'  "  [Chi- 
cago Daily  Neu-s  May  19.  1969:  Daily  Car- 
dinal May  21.  1969:  Chicago  Sun  Times 
May  25.  1969 1. 

Also  In  May.  Hampton  was  sentenced  to 
2-5  years  for  participating  In  a  robbery  of 
an  Ice  cream  vendor.  Appeal  bond  was  denied 
when  Hampton  admitted  being  a  revolu- 
tionary. [Chicago  Sun  Times  May  27.  1969). 
the  Black  UberaUon  AUlance  Immediately 
pledged  support  for  his  appeal. 

On  June  4.  FBI  agents  searched  the  Black 
Panther  Party  Headquarters  at  2350  West 
Madison  in  an  attempt  to  apprehend  one 
George  Sams  for  whom  they  had  a  warrant  for 
Interstate  flight  to  avoid  prosecution.  Sams 
was  wanted  in  Connecticut  In  connecUon 
with  the  torture  murder  of  a  Panther  mem- 
ber. The  raid  was  conducted  shortly  after 
daybreak  with  the  participation  of  some  40 
agents.  Sams  was  not  found  at  the  head- 
quarters, but  evidence  of  his  recent  presence 
there  was  recovered  The  Federal  agents  seized 
at  least  10  shotguns  and  rifles  and  arrested 
the  eight  persons  present  for  harboring  a 
fugitive.  I  Chtcago  Daily  News  June  4.  1969). 
(The  Special  Agent  In  Charge  later  explained 
to  this  Grand  Jury  that  the  search  had  been 
conducted  without  a  shot  being  flred.  Agents 
telephoned  the  headquarters  to  advise  their 
purpose  and  the  fact  that  the  building  was 
surrounded.  Portable  sound  equipment  was 
used  to  help  talk  the  occupants  out  and 
one  Panther  leader  was  convinced  to  order 
the  other  occupants  to  surrender.  Agents 
armed  with  tear  gas  were  pre-posltloned 
and  would  have  used  gas  had  It  become 
necessary." 

Defease  Minister  Bobby  Rush  Immediately 
denounced  the  FBI  raid  as  planned  repres- 
sion by  the  power  structure.  Rush  was 
quoted  as  claiming  the  agents  did  $20,000  In 
damage,   took   $3,000   from   a  cash   box  and 
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threw  large  quanilttes  of  food  for  the  free 
breakfast  program  on  the  floor.  (Daily  De- 
fender June  5.  1969)  Chicago  Police  sources 
said  two  of  the  weapons  seized  by  the  FBI 
had  been  stolen,  (Chicago  Sun  Times  June  5. 
1969).  On  the  same  day.  the  Daily  Defender 
quoted  Rush  as  saying  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  guns  reportedly  seized  by  the  FBI  and  in 
any  event,  if  found,  they  would  not  have 
violated  any  federal  laws  He  claimed  the  raid 
was  part  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  FBI  and 
other  facets  of  the  power  structure  to  slow 
down  Panther  activities  In  black  communi- 
ties. An  S.D.S.  spokesman  appeared  at  a 
press  conference  with  Rush  and  voiced  his 
support  of  the  Panthers  In  their  struggle 
against  repression  (Daily  Defender  June  5. 
1969).  Upon  news  of  the  FBI  raid,  moderate 
Negro  leaders  spoke  out  against  police  har- 
assment a:id  in  support  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  (Chicago  Daily  News  June  6.  1969). 
Charges  were  subsequently  dismissed  when 
federal  officials  declined  to  reveal  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  Informant  who  supplied  Informa- 
tion. (Chicago  Today  June  21,  1969) . 

A  few  days  later.  Chicago  Task  Force  Police 
stopped  an  overcrowded  station  wagon  near 
Panther  Headquarters  because  of  alleged 
traffic  violations — driving  with  obstructed 
view,  loud  muffler  and  failure  to  yield  right 
of  way  on  left  turn.  After  a  search  revealed 
marijuana,  a  hypodermic  needle  and  several 
quarts  of  chemicals  suspected  of  being  in- 
gredients for  an  explosive,  a  small  crowd 
gathered  as  all  eleven  occupants  of  the  car 
were  arrested,  but  there  was  no  Incident. 
Two  of  the  arrestees  had  been  arrested  pre- 
vloiisly  In  the  FBI  raid  No  weapons  were 
found.  (Chicago  Today  June  9.  1969;  Chicago 
Sun  Times  June  10.  1969) . 

Again.  Panther  spokesmen  claimed  the  ar- 
rests were  part  of  the  law  enforcement  con- 
spiracy against  them : 

"The  Panthers  were  stopped  In  their  car  by 
fascist  pigs  They  were  ordered  out,  searched, 
and  physically  abused.  The  car  was  searched 
without  a  warrant.  The  pigs  then  planted 
marijuana  In  the  car. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  pig  press  misled  the  public  Into  be- 
lieving that  medical  supplies  that  were  in  the 
car  were  chemicals  for  explosives.  One  sister 
was  severely  injured  when  the  fascists 
pushed  her  to  the  ground  and  kicked  her  in 
the  back.  She  was  pregnant  and  now  Is 
threatening  miscarriage  In  the  maternity 
ward  of  Cook  County  Hospital."  (The  Black 
Panther  June  21.  1969) . 

As  previously  described,  on  June  10.  a 
Cook  County  Grand  Jury  Indicted  Hampton 
and  15  others  on  torture  and  kidnapping 
charges  and  early  morning  raids  were  co- 
ordinated by  the  State's  Atttomey's  Police  to 
attempt  to  arrest  the  indictees.  (New  Cru- 
sader June  14,  1969) . 

After  this  flurry  of  raids  and  arrests  In 
spring  and  early  summer,  there  were  several 
commentaries  and  summaries  published 
evaluating  the  possibility  of  planned  and 
coordinated  national  programs  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  wipe  out  the  Panther 
Party.  (Chicago  Daily  Netcs  June  11.  1969: 
Chicago  Sun  Times  July  4.  1969) .  During  the 
same  period  there  was  some  Indication  that 
the  Panther  militancy  was  mellowing.  An 
official  of  the  Chicago  Police  Gang  Intelli- 
gence Unit  testified  before  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee that  In  recent  months  the  Chicago 
Party  had  gone  In  for  the  "soft  sell."  He  at- 
tributed this  to  a  program  of  forming  coali- 
tions with  other  youth  groups.  He  also  said 
the  Panther  membership  in  Chicago  had 
dwindled  to  13  persons.  (Chicago  Today  July 
1.  1969:  Chicago  Sun  Times  July  1,  1969). 
However,  on  July  15.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  In  his  annual  report,  cited  the  fre- 
quent Panther  clasha?  with  police  and  their 
revolutionary  ideology  and  classed  them, 
along  with  the  S.D.S.  as  the  core  of  the  "New 
Left."  The  national  Panther  Party,  he  said. 
Is  "  '.  .      the  greatest  threat  to  the  Internal 
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security  of  the  country."  "  (Chicago  Today 
July  15.  1969). 

Violence  continued  to  flare  in  Chicago; 
on  July  16.  1969.  two  policemen  and  two 
Black  Panther  Party  members  were  Involved 
In  a  shooting  In  which  the  two  police  officers 
were  wounded.  Neither  of  the  two  Black 
Panther  Party  members  were  wounded;  the 
pistol  used  to  shoot  both  the  officers  had 
been  stolen  from  a  policeman  in  1966.  (Chi- 
cago Today  July  16,  1969 ) . 

This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  major  Inci- 
dent at  Black  Panther  Party  Headquarters. 
As  reported  on  July  31.  1969'  five  police  offi- 
cers and  three  Black  Panther  Party  members 
were  wounded  in  a  gunfire  between  Black 
Panther  Party  members  and  the  police.  The 
gunfire  commenced  when  the  police  officers 
on  routine  patrol  were  allegedly  fired  upon 
by  gunmen  In  the  Panther  ofRces  at  2350 
West  Madison  Street.  A  gun  battle  ensued 
resulting  In  the  wounding  of  the  five  officers 
and  the  three  Black  Panther  Party  members. 
Numerous  guns  were  seized  at  the  Black 
Panther  Party  Headquarters  at  this  time. 
This  Incident  was  the  occasion  for  recapitu- 
lation by  the  newspapers  of  several  prior  In- 
cidents, and  for  claims  of  repression  by  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  (Chicago  Daily  News 
July  31.  1969). 

Less  than  three  days  after  this  Incident, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  waa  locally 
reported  to  have  launched  a  special  Criminal 
DUislon  task  force  to  Investigate  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  {Chicago  Sun  Times  August 
2,  1969).  This  announcement  was  the  oc- 
casion for  further  charges  of  repression  by 
local  Black  Panther  Party  officials.  (Chicago 
Today  Augtist  24.  1969) . 

Hampton  was  released  on  bond  on  August 
15.  1969.  (Chicago  Sun  Times  August  15, 
1969),  and  Immediately  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  p>ollce  would  be  shot  by  the 
Panthers  If  they  continued  their  repressive 
tactics.   (Daily  Defender  August  23.  1969). 

In  late  September,  the  Black  Panther 
Party  participated  In  demonstrations  regard- 
ing the  Chicago  Conspiracy  trial.  Although 
a  Chicago  Police  Department  spokesman 
commented  that  "  '.  .  .  the  Panther  organi- 
zation Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
nation,'  "  the  same  article  reported  a  Panther 
official  as  saying  the  Party  was  discouraging 
violence  and  guns  which  had  been  an  early 
phase  of  the  'Panther  mystique."  The  goals 
now,  he  said,  were  to  expand  the  free  break- 
fast and  employment  programs  and  then 
campaign  for  community  control  of  police. 
(Chicago  Sun   Times,  September  26,    1969.) 

However,  on  October  4,  1969.  another 
shooting  incident  occurred  at  Black  Panther 
Party  Headquarters  when  a  sniper  was  re- 
ported to  have  opened  fire  on  police  from 
the  roof  of  the  headquarters  at  2350  West 
Madison.  (Chicago  Today.  October  4.  1969.) 
Police  arrested  seven  Black  Panther  Party 
members,  and  one  officer  was  injured  by 
debris  from  a  ricocheted  bullet.  The  Inci- 
dent was  followed  by  charges  of  repression 
by  the  Panther  Party  and  a  Black  Panther 
Party  spokesman  alleged  that  the  police  of- 
ficers had  poured  gasoline  on  the  premises 
and  set  fire  to  them  after  making  arrests.  A 
fire  department  official  attributed  the  blaze 
to  a  stray  shot  having  hit  a  stack  of  news- 
papers. {Chicago  Daily  News,  October  4, 
1969.) 

A  rally  protesting  a  conspiracy  trial  was 
called  by  the  Panther  Party  for  October  7, 
1969.  Although  it  was  peaceful.  Bobby  Rush 
was  reported  as  charging  the  police  with 
committing  murder  on  the  Westslde.  (Chi- 
cago Today,  October  7,  1969.) 

On  October  10.  a  nineteen  year  old  black, 
Mike  Soto,  was  killed  during  police  Investi- 
gation of  a  reported  Westslde  robbery.  Some 
disorder  broke  out  In  the  area  and  ten  police 
and  a  12  year  old  girl  were  wounded.  Five 
days  earlier  Soto's  younger  brother  had  also 
been  killed  In  an  Incident  with  police.  At  a 
hearing  held  by  seven  black  Illinois  leglsla- 
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tors,  Hampton,  claiming  Soto  had  been  a 
Panther  supporter,  used  the  occasion  to  com- 
plain about  "pig  brutality  '  and  repression. 
The  legislators  reportedly  reached  no  con- 
clusions on  the  merits.  (Chicago  Today,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1969.) 

On  November  11.  1969,  attempted  murder 
charges  were  droppyed  against  6  of  the  7 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  mem- 
bers who  had  been  arrested  In  the  October 
4  Incident  in  which  a  sniper  eJlegedly  flred 
at  police.  Prosecutors  failed  to  produce  evi- 
dence linking  the  six  with  the  shooting.  Re- 
sisting arrest  charges  were  continued.  [Chi- 
cago Sun  Times,  November  11,  1969.) 

On  November  13.  1969,  Chicago  Police  of- 
ficers Gllhooly  and  Rappaport  and  Panther 
member  Spurgeon  Winters  were  killed  In  a 
gun  b.ittle  Another  Panther,  Lance  S.  Bell, 
was  wounded  and  six  other  policemen  were 
injured  In  the  course  of  the  Incident,  Police 
had  responded  to  a  3  am,  call  to  5801  S. 
Calumet  after  a  lady  advised  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  threatened  and  that  there 
were  men  with  guns  In  the  area.  When  the 
squad  car  arrived  on  the  scene,  It  was  flred 
upon  by  snipers  concealed  In  a  vacant  build- 
ing; two  police  cars  were  destroyed  by  gun- 
fire and  approximately  50  police  ultimately 
participated  in  the  action.  Rappaport  was  al- 
legedly killed  by  a  Black  Panther  who  ap- 
proached him  when  he  had  been  wounded 
and  shot  him  In  the  head  with  a  shotgun. 
A  shotgun,  a  carbine  and  a  substantial  quan- 
tity of  weapons  were  found  in  the  vacant 
building.  (Chicago  Daily  News  Nov.  13.  1969). 
1969). 

The  deaths  of  Gllhooly  and  Rappaport 
brought  to  seven  the  total  number  of  Chi- 
cago policemen  slain  In  the  line  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  year  1969.  This  Incident  was  followed 
by  many  newspaper  articles  about  Panther 
violence  In  the  city,  and  a  great  many  police 
officers  were  seriously  concerned  for  their 
safety  thereafter.  {Chicago  Today  Nov.  14, 
1969). 

Accordingly,  during  the  year  preceding  De- 
cember 4.  1969,  there  were  several  incidents 
of  armed  violence  between  members  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Panthers  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  Chicago.  As  a  result 
of  these  Incidents,  two  police  and  one  Panther 
were  killed;  fourteen  police  and  four  Panthers 
were  wounded  or  Injured:  and  there  had  been 
over  sixty  arrests  of  Panthers  for  violations 
ranging  from  attempted  murder  and  kidnap- 
ping to  minor  traffic  violations. 

The  pattern  had  become  familiar.  Because 
of  the  Panthers'  well-publicized  reputation 
as  violence-prone  revolutionaries  with  a  par- 
ticular hostility  for  police,  law  enforcement 
agencies  kept  them  under  tight  surveillance 
and  were  especially  alert  for  Panther  crimes. 
For  their  part,  the  Panthers  could  be  counted 
on  to  emphasize  their  social  Improvement 
programs  and  to  charge  publicly  that  any  law 
enforcement  activity  directed  at  a  member  or 
a  sympathizer  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  of  re- 
pression. And  Chicago's  competitive  news 
media  would  report  every  charge  and  coun- 
tercharge in  meticulous  detail. 

B.  Events  preceding  Federal  grand  jury 
investigation 

Between  the  time  of  this  Incident  on 
December  4,  1969.  and  the  impaneling  of 
this  Grand  Jury  on  January  5,  1970.  the  air 
was  predictably  full  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges concerning  what  happened.  A  de- 
scription of  the  splrallng  escalation  of 
public  explanations,  disputes,  versions  and 
commentary  Is  instructive  In  tmderstandlng 
the  way  the  Grand  Jury  Investigation  pro- 
ceeded and  serves  to  give  useful  background 
for  some  of  the  factual  problems  It  found." 

According  to  the  Initial  account  by  the 
State's  Attorney's  Office.  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  Richard  S.  Jalovec  and  Sgt.  Daniel 
Groth.  of  the  Special  Prosecutions  Unit,  act- 
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Ing  on  Information  supplied  by  an  Inform- 
ant, obtained  a  search  warrant  for  the  prem- 
ises to  look  for  a  cache  of  Black  Panther 
weapons.  After  announcing  their  office  and 
seeking  entry,  the  officers  were  flred  upon. 
They  returned  the  Are,  several  times  pausing 
to  call  for  stirrender.  The  occupants  shouted, 
"Shoot  It  out,"  continued  to  fire  and  an  In- 
tensive shoot-out  ensued.  FVed  Hampton 
was  found  dead  in  a  back  (south)  '^  bed- 
room from  which  gunfire  had  been  seen,  and 
Mark  Clark  was  found  In  the  living  room. 
Nineteen  weapons  and  large  stores  of  am- 
munition were  seized  and  the  survivors  were 
charged  with  attempted  murder.  Officers  Cls- 
zewskl  and  Carmody,  Interviewed  at  a  local 
hospital,  gave  a  vivid  account  of  how  they 
were  wounded  by  gunfire  after  they  an- 
nounced their  office  at  the  rear  door.  (Chi- 
cago Today  Dec.  4,  1969)." 

This  account  was  Immediately  challenged 
by  Black  Panther  Party  Defense  Minister 
Bobby  Rush.  Under  the  headline  "Pal  Claims 
Panther  Chief  Was  Murdered  in  Bed."  a 
reporter  described  a  tour  of  the  unguarded 
premises  conducted  by  Rush  showing  bul- 
let holes  "  .  .  .In  the  spreaa  and  mattress 
of  Hampton's  blood  spattered  Ijedroom." 
Rush  was  quoted  as  charging,  "  '  Hampton 
was  murdered  In  bed  while  he  slept.  Since  he 
was  a  light  sleeper,  some  pig  (policeman] 
must  have  come  In  the  back  door  and  mur- 
dered him  with  a  silencer.'  "  (Chicago  Today 
Dec.  4,  1969). 

The  basic  controversy  continued  to  re- 
ceive extensive  coverage  in  every  media.  On 
December  7,  defense  attorney  Francis  An- 
drew was  quoted  as  saying  a  private  autopsy 
showed  that  Hampton  was  "  '.  .  .  murdered 
while  he  was  asleep'  "  and  Renault  Robin- 
son, head  of  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League,  reportedly  said  after  touring  the  site 
that  It  appeared  the  men  were  killed  "  '.  .  , 
for  no  reason  In  a  police  'set  up.'  "  (Chicago 
Sun  Times  Dec,  7.  1969).  By  December  8. 
Mayor  Chabala  of  suburban  Maywood, 
where  Hampton  had  grown  up,  announced 
that  three  of  the  Villages  Trustees  and  seven 
of  the  nine  man  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion had  Issued  a  statement  demanding  that 
State  Attorney  General  Scott  seek  murder 
Indictments  against  the  officers  for  a  "  '.  .  , 
blatant  act  of  legitimatized  murder.'  "  These 
charges  were  based  on  evidence  indicating 
police  did  all  the  shooting.  (Chicago  Sun 
Times  Dec,  8,  1969). 

On  December  8.  State's  Attorney  Hanra- 
han. at  a  news  conference,  restated  the  basic 
police  version,  saying  that  a  more  detailed 
statement  would  be  Improper  in  view  of 
criminal  charges  pending  against  survivors. 
"We  were  then  [after  the  raid]  and  are  still 
convinced  that  our  officers  used  good  Judg- 
ment, considerable  restraint,  and  profes- 
sional discipline."  "  (Chicago  Tribune  Dec.  9. 
1969). 

Mr.  Hanrahan's  statement  had  little  effect 
on  the  burgeoning  controversy.  On  the  same 
day  the  above  article  appeared,  another 
paper  was  reporting  that  nine  Democratic 
Congressmen  had  requested  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  to  Investigate  the  matter.  They 
asked  the  President  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion for  this  purpose  and  In  a  letter  to  the 
Commission  reportedly  set  out  the  basis  for 
their  concern:  "...  there  were  Indications 
that  Hampton  was  killed  while  still  in  bed. 
and  that  a  prlvat*  autopsy  on  his  body  In- 
dicates that  he  was  in  a  reclining  position 
when  the  bullets  entered  and  left  the  body." 
This  article  also  quoted  Assistant  State's  At- 
torney Jalovec  as  rejecting  any  possibility 
of  using  lie  detector  tests  to  resolve  the 
disputes:  "'We  don't  put  either  6usp)ects  or 
policemen  on  the  polygraph.  It  U  not 
done.'"  {Chicago  Today  Dec.  9.  1969). 

On  December  10,  It  was  reported  that  the 
police  Internal  Inspections  Division,  charged 
with  looking  Into  allegations  of  police  mis- 
conduct, would  not  Investigate  because,  ac- 
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cording  to  Director  Harry  Ervanlan,  "  The 
IID  has  no  Jurisdiction  in  a  case  handled 
by  the  state's  attorney's  office.'  "  State's  At- 
torney Hanrahan  was  quoted  as  expressing 
surprise  over  the  exemption  of  his  men. 
(Chicago  Sun  Times  Dec.  10.  1969 1 . 

The  following  day,  however.  Police  Super- 
intendent Conllsk  announced  that  the  In- 
ternal Inspections  Division  had  begun  an 
Investigation.  Director  Ervanlan  explained 
that  all  background  Information  would  be 
reviewed  Including  "  '.  .  .  arrest  records  from 
the  raid,  all  physical  evidence,  statements 
from  witnesses,  and  photographs  of  the 
apartment." "  He  reportedly  said  It  was  too 
early  to  tell  whether  It  would  be  necessary 
to  require  the  officers  to  take  lie  detector 
tests.   (Chicago  Today  Dec,  11.  1969), 

On  December  10,  a  major  escalation  of  the 
Intensive  news  coverage  began  when  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  published  an  account 
provided  by  Black  Panther  defense  attorneys 
headlined  "Panther  Story  of  Killings,"  In 
pertinent  part  the  story  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"There  was  a  knock  on  the  front  door  of 
the  apartment  at  4:40  ana,  Thursday.  The 
occupants  asked.  'Who  Is  It?'  They  received 
a  brief  reply.  The  occupants  again  asked. 
'Who?' 

"After  a  short  delay.  Mark  Clark,  22.  of 
Peoria,  a  Downstate  Panther  leader,  went  to 
the  door  Just  as  the  plainclothes  policemen 
forced  their  way  In. 

"Without  warning  the  detective  began  fir- 
ing toward  mattresses  ne&r  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  living  room  of  the  apartment. 
Clark  was  killed  In  the  volley, 

"There  was  no  return  fire  and  apparently 
no  shotgun  blast  at  police  from  any  of  the 
Panthers  before  the  police  began  shooting. 

"Two  of  the  apartment's  occupants  were 
In  a  back  bedroom  trying  to  awaken  Fred 
Hampton,  21,  Illinois  Black  Panther  Party 
chairman.  Just  then  another  team  of  police 
raiders  barged  through  the  rear  (kitchen) 
door. 

"The  police  came  through  the  kitchen  and 
into  the  dining  area  leading  to  Hampton's 
bedroom.  The  two  Panthers  in  Hampton's 
room  leaped  into  a  corner  where  police  could 
not  see  them. 

"They  were  In  the  room  when  police  fired 
the  shots  that  apparently  killed  Hampton 
while  he  was  still  on  bis  bed. 

'The  nine  defense  attorneys  for  the 
Panthers  said  they  would  not  release  spe- 
cifics or  more  detailed  statements  from  the 
seven  survivors  so  as  not  to  compromise  their 
case  before  it  comes  to  trial, 

"The  attorneys  said  they  hope  not  only  to 
win  acquittal  for  the  seven  arrested  Pan- 
thers, but  to  file  civil  and  criminal  charges 
against  the  police  raiders. 

"They  said  they  would  seek  to  charge 
State's  Atty,  Edward  V,  Hanr&han  and  the 
14  police  raiders  with  murder," 

The  nine  man  defense  team  also  announced 
the  three  key  points  of  defense: 

Testimony  by  a  nationally  respected  bal- 
listics expert  that  the  pattern  of  shots  In 
the  apartment  shows  cool  and  calculated  fire 
by  police  and  no  return  fire  by  the  Panthers, 
Testimony  by  the  surviving  Panthers  that 
police  burst  into  the  apartment  as  the 
Panthers  were  sleeping  and  carried  out  a 
plan  to  kill  Hampton  and  Clark. 

The  conflict  between  findings  of  an  In- 
dependent autopsy  and  the  official  findings 
of  Coroner  Andrew  J,  Toman. 

The  following  day's  Issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  published  an  excUislve  detailed  ac- 
count given  by  the  officers.  "State's  Atty. 
Edward  V.  Hanrahan  made  the  policemen 
available  for  Interviews  (to)  refute  what  he 
termed  an  orey  of  sensationalism  in  the 
press  and  on  television.  .  .  ."  The  exclusive 
Tribune  story  also  contained  photographs 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hanrahan  and  his  top  assist- 
ants. Messrs.  Jilovec  and  Boyle.  ".  .  .  which 
they  said  conclusively  proved  the  Panthers 
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opened  the  battle  by  firing  a  shotgun  blast 

^^?4^!tTrr-"^^"  o^^n^'  'j:^^^ 

Si  ^rne^alor  .^a.  ^^tb^e^^, 
co^dentlal  information  on  December  2.  that 
a  Sche%f  weapons  was  In  the  ap^tmen^ 
-According  to  the  inlormants.  at  lea^t  three 
Accoraiug  observed    In    the    flat. 

Neair  h'owev^  m^driTy  mention  ot 
Sampt^'ns  oTciarks  frequenting  the  apart- 

"AT-V45%'?"n'December  3.  according 
to  the  story  ".  .  .  Jalovec  obtained  a  search 
warrant ^rom  Judge  Robert  ColUns  ol  Cnm- 
l^  Court,  cuing  the  facts  obtained  from  the 

''^in'^e'^^tory  Sgt.  Groth  told  of  planning 
the  ra^d  and'  seating  the  early  morning 
h^urs  to  avoid  an  Incident  and  to  provide 
safefy  for  his  men  and  neighbors.  Groth'B 
^count  of  the  way  the  shooting  started  was 
th3  most  detailed  one  to  date: 

■Just  shortly  before  he  arrived  at  t^ 
building  Sgt.  Groth  said  that  he  radioed 
from  th^e  Chicago  police  ^^P^^J^'^^^^^"^': 
cover  squad  he  was  driving,  asking  that  the 
squail  operator  dispatch  marked  cars  from 
?Se  wood  street  district  to  the  front  and 
rear  exits  of  the  building.  ,♦.„„» 

■•  -I  told  them  we  were  about  to  attempt 
to  serve  3  warrant;  Groth  said. 

•once  at  the  building.  Groth  ascended 
the  front  staircase  or  the  "^erlor  with 
Davis  on  his  left.  Behind  them  were  Gorman 
Jones,  and  Hughes.  The  men  entered  a  small 
hallway  containing  two  doors.  «"?  heading  to 
the  2d  floor  and  the  other  to  the  Panther 
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•  i  figured  Davis  had  been  hit  when  I  saw 
him  go  down.'  Groth  said.  That  second  shot- 
gun round  went  right  past  me  as  I  hugged 
the  door  Jamb  and  narrowly  missed  hitting 
Hughes  who  was  behind  me.  I  fired  two  shots 

at  her."  . 

Officer  James  Davis  was  quoted  at  length 
with  his  account  of  how  he  wounded  the 
woman  on  the  couch  and  fatally  shot  Mark 
Clark  After  he  had  fired  one  shot  from  his 
carbme    at   the    woman,   the   account   con- 

■  She  slumped  back  against  the  wall  with 
that  shotgun  still  In  her  hands  and  I  spun 
away  and  half  turned,  just  In  time  to 
spot  a  guy  sitting  In  a  chair  with  a  shot- 
gun in  his  hands,"  Davis  said.  "He  was  di- 
rectly behind  me,  hidden  behind  the  door 
Id  Just  broken  open.  Thank  God.  Groth 
fired  those  shots  at  the  woman.  The  fiash  of 
his  revolver  spotted  the  guy  for  me. 

•■  -I  don't  know  for  siue  If  he  ever  got  a 
shot  In  at  me  or  not.  I  fired  twice  and  hit 
him.  He  stood  up  and  I  Jumped  up,  too. 
struggling  with  him  tintU  he  fell.  Then  I 
fell  across  his  body." 

•This  gunman  was  Identified  after  the  bat- 
tle as  Clark.  22,  a  Panther  leader  from  Peoria." 
According  to  the  story.  Officers  Gorman 
and  Jones  then  entered  the  room  and  re- 
covered some  Panther  weapons.  Davis  re- 
ported he  looked  down  a  haUway  going  to 
the  rear  of  the  fiat  and  saw  a  man  duck  in 
and  out  of  the  rear  bedroom  with  a  shot- 
gun. 
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"P-^lUonlng  themselves  to  either  side  of 
the  apartment  door.  Sgt.  Groth  said  he 
reached  over  and  first  rapped  firmly  with 
left  hand.  When  there  was  no  response,  he 
pounded  again,  but  thU  Ume  with  his  re- 
volver butt.  „_!-« 

■■  •!  heard  a  voice  Inside— a  male  voice- 
call  out.  Who's  there?'."  Groth  said.  'I  re- 
plied "This  U  the  police.  I  have  a  warrant  to 
search  the  premises."  '  --.^♦k 

•Again,  there  was  no  response,  but  Groth 
said  he  could  hear  movement  Inside.  Again 
he  said  he  pounded  on  the  door,  shouting. 
'Police!  Open  Up!' 

••  •Just  a  minute,'  Groth  said  the  male  voice 

"^"Suspicious  of  the  delay.  Groth  M»d  he 
ordered  Davis  to  kick  the  door  open  Davis 
kicked  and  the  door  slammed  open  to  reve&i 
a  small  ante-room  with  another  door  lead- 
ing to  the  apartment's  living  room.  That  was 

shut. 

••Then  suddenly.  a«  the  two  policemen  en- 
tered the  ante-room  they  said  a  shotgun  blast 
was  fired  thru  the  closed  living  room  door, 
a  charge  which  later  proved  to  have  be«h  « 
solid  rifle  load  deer  slug  fired  from  a  12 
gauge  shotgtin. 

"The  slug  pierced  the  door,  ripping  splin- 
ters from  the  outside  of  the  door  aa  It  exited 
and  narrowly  missed  the  two  policemen. 
Photographs  of  this  door  were  furnished  the 
Tribune  by  Hanrahan  as  evidence  that  the 
Panthers  Inside  the  fiat  fired  the  openmg 
shot  at  his  men. 

•Davis,  who  at  this  moment  was  Just  ahead 
of  Sgt.  Groth.  plunged  toward  the  door, 
smashing  It  open  with  his  shoulders  as  he 
dived  into  the  living  rocm  and  landed  on  a 
mattreas  Just  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the 

room. 

■•  'I  saw  a  woman  half  lying  and  half  sit- 
ting upright  on  a  bed  in  a  far  comer  of  the 
room  trying  to  pump  another  shell  Into  a 
shotgun  she  held  Jammed  against  her  groin." 
Davis  said.   She  was  about  eight  feet  away. 

••  'In  that  moment,  the  woman  fired  again, 
the  flash  of  her  weapon  Ulumlnating  her  face 
for  Sgt.  Groth  who  was  still  at  the  doorway 
of  the  room. 


'  -By  then,  the  guys  had  broken  down  the 
kitchen  door,'  Davis  said.  'I  saw  Clszewskl  In 
the  kitchen  behind  the  guiunan  and  honored 
for  him  to  duck  as  the  man  fired  at  least 
one  round  into  the  kitchen.  Clszewskl  ducked 
and  the  shot  missed. 

••  •Hold  your  flre'  Sgt.  Groth  said  he  or- 
dered his  men  at  this  point.  'Give  them  a 
chance  to  come  out!'  This  was  the  first  of 
five  such  orders  Groth  said  he  gave  dtirlng 
the  fierce  flre  fight. 

••  •!  had  men  In  both  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  apartment,'  he  said.  'I  didn't  want  any- 
one getting  hit  In  crossfire.  But  the  words 
were  barely  out  of  my  mouth  before  there 
was  the  whomp  of  a  shotgun  blast  from  the 
front  bedroom,  directly  dowm  the  hall  from 
the  living  room. 

"  They  were  firing  blind  because  they 
didn't  know  where  we  were,  so  the  charge 
slammed  Into  a  bathroom  door  almost  di- 
rectly across  the  hall.' 

•'Hanrahan  also  produced  photographs  of 
the  Inside  of  the  bathroom  door,  showing  how 
the  shotgun  pellets  had  slammed  thru  the 
wood.  The  prosecutor  said  that  ballistics  ex- 
perts wotild  testify  during  any  court  proceed- 
ings against  the  seven  Panthers  who  survived 
the  battle  that  the  shotgun  blast  he  claims 
opened  the  battle  had  In  fact  been  fired  from 
Inside  the  apartment  thru  the  door  at  police 
In  the  outer  hallway." 

In  this  recital.  Officer  Jones  reported  seeing 
a  hand  reach  out  of  the  rear  (Hampton)  bed- 
room and  flre  a  shot  ".  .  .  with  a  revolver  or 
automatic  pistol  .  .  ."  at  the  kitchen  where 
other  officers  were  located.  The  detailed  ac- 
count by  the  officers  concluded  by  describing 
how   the   remainder  of  the   apartment   was 

••  •It  was  Just  about  then."  Sgt.  Groth  said, 
"That  I  heard  a  voice  call  out  from  the  front 
bedroom.  "Shoot  It  out!"  This  was  followed 
by  two  flashes  from  the  same  room  I  believe 
were  from  a  shotgtm.' 

•At  this  point,  police  resumed  firing  and 
then  minutes  later,  or  perhaps  only  seconds, 
Groth  said,  he  again  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
flre  and  again  called  out  to  the  Panthers, 
"Come  out  with  your  hands  upl" 

"At  the  rear  of  the  apartment,  Dectlve 
(Detective)  Cannody  Jumped  over  a  wooden 
door  that  formed  a  barricade  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  as  the  Panther  flre 


continued.  Gorman  covered  him  with  sub- 
machine gun  fire  from  the  living  room  winch 
he  fired  thru  the  connecting  wall  of  the  liv- 
ing room  and  front  bedroom  and  down  the 
hallway. 

'Carmody  fired  one  round  from  his  .38 
caliber  revolver  as  he  plunged  past  the  rear 
bedroom  doorway  to  shelter  against  a  far 
wall  of  the  dlulng  room. 

•Again,  Sgt.  Groth  called  out  for  surrender 
and  a  cease  tire  and  this  time,  from  the  rear 
bedroom,  Harold  Bell,  23,  of  Rockford, 
emerged  with  his  hands  in  the  air.  Broderlck 
and  Clszewskl,  who  by  then  had  also  Jumped 
over  the  barricade  Into  the  dining  room, 
grabbed  Bell  and  took  him  to  the  kitchen 
where  other  detectives  held  him. 

■But  again,  gunfire  directed  at  police  from 
the  front  bedroom  broke  out  and  Broderlck 
and  Clszewskl  fired  Into  both  bedrooms  from 
their  vantage  point  In  the  dining  room. 

•Sgt.  Groth  called  another  cease  flre  and 
ordered  the  Panthers  to  surrender,  he  said. 
This  time,  a  voice  called  from  the  rear  bed- 
room. We're  coming  out.  Dont  shoot.  We've 
got  an  Injured  man  back  here.' 

•■The|n)  Louis  Truelock,  39,  of  1900  Jack- 
son blvd.,  walked  out  with  his  hands  up. 
accomparUed  by  Miss  Deborah  Johnson.  18, 
of  2337  Monroe  st.  They,  too,  were  hustled 
Into  the  kitchen. 

•Carmody  ran  Into  the  rear  bedroom  to 
find  a  man,  later  Identified  as  Hampton, 
lying  face  down  on  the  bed  with  his  head 
facing  the  bedroom  door  thru  which  re- 
peated gunfire  had  been  directed  at  police 
in  the  kitchen. 

••  •He  was  lying  with  his  arms  hanging  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed,'  Carmody  said.  'On 
the  fioor  at  his  right  hand  was  a  .45  caliber 
automatic  and  at  his  left  a  shotgun.  I  could 
see  he'd  been  hit,  but  I  didn't  know  If  he 
was  alive  or  dead.  All  I  knew  was  that  that 
room  was  full  of  shotguns  and  rifles  and 
ammo. 

••  So  I  grabbed  him  by  a  wrist  and  dragged 
him  into  the  dining  room,  away  from  all 
those  guns.' 

•A  moment  later,  as  Clszewskl  was  throw- 
ing various  weapons  out  of  the  back  bed- 
room, he  was  wounded  In  his  left  calf,  pre- 
sumably by  a  slug  fired  thru  the  wall  from 
the  font  I  front  I  bedroom  directly  adjacent. 
He  dived  for  safety  In  the  kitchen. 

•■Meanwhile,  while  those  In  the  rear  of 
the  flat  were  surrendering,  Sgt.  Groth  again 
ordered  a  cease  flre. 

••  'I  was  virtually  pleading  with  those  In 
the  front  Isedroom  to  come  out,'  he  said 
'But  again  they  flred  so  Broderlck  flred  a 
shotgun  five  times  Into  that  room  from  the 
rear  of  the  hallway.  And  I  kept  yelling  for 
them  to  come  out,  but  there  was  no 
response.' 

"Gorman   approached   the   front   bedroom 
door  with  his  submachine  gun  In  his  hand. 

"  •I  slammed  thru  that  doorway,  firing  a 
burst  Into  an  open  closet  I  spotted  out  of  the 
comer  of  my  eye  directly  to  the  right  inside 
the  door,'  Gorman  said.  'I  saw  two  beds  with 
the  forms  of  two  people  rising  between  them. 
One  had  what  looked  like  a  shotgun  In  his 
hands  he  was  trying  to  raise  clear  of  the  bed. 
••  'As  he  started  to  aim.  I  fired  and  the 
gun  fell  as  he  did.  The  second  form  kept 
rising  In  those  few  seconds  and  I  flred  again 
after  I  saw  something  that  looked  like  a 
hand  -un  in  the  person's  hand.' 

"The  first  person  wounded  by  Gorman 
proved  to  be  Blair  Anderson.  18.  of  6943 
Justine  St.  The  shotgun  he  was  holding  was 
Identified  as  one  stolen  from  a  Chicago  police 
department  squad  last  April  6  in  the  Chicago 
avenue  police  district. 

••Examination  of  the  weapon  showed  that 
a  .45  caliber  police  bullet  during  the  gun 
battle  had  penetrated  the  barrel  of  the  shot- 
gun Just  a  few  Inches  above  the  breech,  Jam- 
ming It  with  a  live  round  In  the  chamber. 


•The  second  person  wounded  by  Gorman 
was  Miss  Verlina  Brewer,  17,  of  125  W.  107th 

St.  ,  . 

"As  Carmody  plunged  Into  the  room  to  Join 
Gormnn,  Miss  Brewer  and  Anderson  cried 
out.  We  give  up!' 

■Then  police  spotted  a  third  Panther  mem- 
ber m  the  room,  Ronald  Satchel,  19,  of  2337 
Monroe  si.,  who  also  surrendered.  He  also 
had  been  wounded. 

•In    both    bedrooms,    police    found    large 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  In  Hamp- 
ton s   back  bedroom,  four  boxes  of  shotgun 
shells  were  found  as  well  as  shotguns,  a  rlfie. 
and  hand  guns.  S'mllar  caches  were  In  the 
front  bedroom,  some  of  It  in  a  flight  bag." 
On  the  evening  of  December  11,  a  unique 
exposure  of  this  detailed  account  occurred. 
Using  a  mock-up  of  the  apartment  built  In 
the    State's    Attorney's    Office,    a    28-mlnute 
televised    re-enactment    was    presented    on 
WBBM-TV.  In  the  re-enactment  each  officer 
acted  out  and  described  his  part  In  the  raid  " 
The  essentials  were  the  same   as  had  been 
presented   In   the  Tribune   exclusive,   except 
that  in  the  re-enactment  Officer  Gorman  de- 
scribed  how   he   and   Officer   Davis,   blocked 
from  proceeding  down  the  hallway  by  Pan- 
ther gunfire,  flred  their  weapons  (a  .45  cal- 
iber submachine  gun  and  a  .30  caliber  car- 
bine respectively)    through  the  living  room 
wall  and  Into  the  bedroom  area.  According 
to  a  Chicago  Daily  News  television  columnist 
the    following    day.    the    re-enactment    waa 
given  to  WBBM  with  the  provision  that  "... 
nearly  the  entire  police  version  be  broadcast 
without  Interruption"  He  also  reported  that 
"Other  local  TV  stations  reported  they  had 
been  offered  the  same  story  possibility,  but 
news  directors  there  said  they  had  refused 
to  work  under  Hanrahan's  restrictions." 

The  media  controversy  reached  a  new  high 
on  December  12  when  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
exposed  the  fact  that  the  pictures  that  ac- 
companied the  Chicago  Tribune  "exclusive" 
had  been  erroneously  described.  After  vlslt- 
ine  the  apartment  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
reporter  claimed  that  the  picture  of  bullet 
holes  near  the  kitchen  door  was  In  fact  of 
nail  holes  and  that  the  photo  purporting  to 
show  the  bathroom  door  (proving  that  the 
Panthers  had  flred  from  the  front  bedroom) 
was  In  fact  a  picture  of  the  door  to  the 
front  (north)  bedroom  which  had  been 
struck  by  police  bullets  fired  through  the 
living  room  wall.  The  State's  Attorney's 
Office  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  both  ac- 
knowledged the  mistake,  but  no  explanation 
of  how  It  occurred  was  provided. 

There  was  also  a  further  development  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  polygraph  tests.  A  front 
page  headline  In  Chicago  Today  proclaimed 
•Hanrahan  Lie  Test  Challenge  to  Panthers.  ' 
The  story  quoted  a  press  conference  state- 
ment by  the  State's  Attorney  that  he  had 
refused  a  request  by  the  officers  to  take  Ue 
detector  tests  '  ".  .  .  for  fear  that  granting  It 
would  suggest  some  doubt  on  our  part.'  " 

Mr.  Hanrahan  was  quoted  as  challenging 
the  occupants  to  submit  to  such  tests  say- 
ing that  If  they  did  so  permission  would  be 
granted  for  the  officers  to  do  likewise.  (Chi- 
cago Today  Dec.  11,  1969).  The  next  day 
the  same  paper  quoted  Panther  leader  Rush 
as  rejecting  the  "challenge"  because  "  'I 
wouldn't  trust  the  people  who  would  be  ad- 
ministering the  He  test.  .  .  .  And  once  they 
[the  police)  get  you  and  lock  you  up  In  a 
room,  they  can  get  you  to  say  anything  they 
want  you  to  say.' "  Rush  also  repeated  his 
earlier  allegations  of  a  planned  police  mur- 
der. He  described  how  the  police  arrived  In  an 
unmarked  truck  full  of  machine  guns  and 
cordoned  oB  the  block.  "Like  buzzards  wait- 
ing for  the  kill,  they  waited  outside  until 
the  lights  went  off."  Using  "  "...  a  detailed 
map  of  Hampton's  apartment.' "  Rush  said. 
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■  Patrolmen  Edward  Carmody  and  John 
Clszewskl  were  to  shoot  Fred  while  a  de- 
tail led  by  Sgt.  Daniel  Groth  were  taking 
care  of  business  In  the  front.'  "  Rush  con- 
cluded that  murder  indictments  should  be 
Issued  against  Hanrahan,  Richard  Jalovec 
and  Judge  Collins.  {Chicago  Today  Dec.  12. 
1969). 

Recapitulations  and  summaries  of  the  vari- 
ous stories  appeared  almost  dally  in  all  of  the 
Chicago  papers.  On  December  16,  Mayor 
Daley  pledged  full  support  for  the  upcoming 
Inquest  and  Coroner  Toman  announced  that 
a  special  "blue  ribbon"  coroner's  Jury  ol 
three  black  and  three  white  citizens  was 
being  selected.  (Chicago  Sun  Times  Dec.  16, 
1969T. 

Several  days  later  Harvey  Johnson,  op- 
erating director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission wae  reported  as  having  accompanied 
police  on  a  second  search  of  the  apartment 
on  December  17  and  18.  The  story  quotes 
Johnson  as  saying  that  new  evidence  had 
been  discovered  supporting  the  police  ver- 
sion in  the  form  of  bird  shot  pellets  flred 
from  within  the  apartment  In  the  direction 
of  the  raiding  officers.  Johnson  attributed 
the  pellets  to  non-police  weapons  " '. 
because  any  policeman  who  used  blrdshot 
would  be  laughed  out  of  the  station.' " " 
The  pellets  were  reportedly  found  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  front  (north)  bedroom. 
A  search  failed  to  turn  up  the  deer  slug 
allegedly  fired  through  the  door.  ThU  story 
also  reflected  that  Coroner  Toman  had  sealed 
the  premises  on  December  17,  some  two 
weeks  after  the  incident.  (Chicago  Tribune 
Dec   19.  1969). 

On  December  19,  the  Daily  Defender  again 
ran  the  Rush  charges.  In  this  story  Rush 
not  only  claimed  that  Hampton  and  Clark 
had  been  murdered  but  that  it  was  the 
product  of  a  conspiracy  ".  .  .  In  retaliation 
for  the  killing  of  two  white  policemen  by 
Panthers  in  a  recent  shootout  on  the  South- 
side."  The  story  said  Rush  claimed  that 
■'.  .  .  officer  John  Olszewski,  a  member  of 
Hanrahan's  raiding  squad  is  brother  of  po- 
Uceman  Charles  Gilhouey  fGllhooly]  who 
was  killed  In  the  Southslde  gun  battle  with 
Panthers."  " 

On  the  same  day  that  the  article  appeared, 
several  Chicago  papers  reported  that  the 
Justice  Department  would  convene  a  si>ecial 
Grand  Jury  to  Investigate  the  controversial 
case  after  federal  Investigators  had  encoun- 
tered a  lack  of  cooperation.  As  announce- 
ment of  a  Grand  Jury  inveetlgatlon  was 
made,  the  IID  Investigation  ended,  and  an 
independent  inquiry  had  begun: 

••Meanwhile,  the  police  Internal  Inspec- 
tions division  ended  Its  investigation  of  pos- 
sible misconduct  by  the  state's  attorney's 
raiders,  only  9  days  after  it  started.  The 
raiders  were  found  to  have  acted  properly. 
'•A  statement  from  Police  Supt.  James  B. 
Conllsk  said:  'The  Investigation  has  clearly 
estabUshed  the  following  facts : 

••  •I.  The  police  officers  were  acting  ptirsu- 
ant  to  the  lawful  direction  of  a  search 
warrant. 

"  '2.  The  police  were  subjected  to  deadly 
assault  by  firearms,  which  Is  a  forcible 
felony,  and  exercised  lawful  means  to  over- 
come the  assault ' 

"An  Independent  Inquiry  Into  the  Dec.  4 
raid  by  six  black  members  of  Congress  Is 
to  open  today  at  the  Colonial  House.  914 
E.  79th  St.  The  legislators  will  tour  the  death 
scene  and  hear  testimony."  (Chicago  Today 
Dec.  20,  1969  i . 

Another  paper  reported  that  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  was  also  considering 
an  Independent  investigation  and  would 
confer  vrtth  the  volunteer  group  of  28  promi- 
nent persons  headed  by  Arthur  Goldberg, 
former  United  Nations  Ambassador.  (Chi- 
cago Daily  Netcs  Dec.  19,  1969). 

Congressional  Investigators  headed  by  Rep. 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (D.-Mlch.)  held  an  un- 
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official  one  day  hearing  during  which  many 
of  the  city's  black  community  leaders  testi- 
fied. No  eyewitness  testimony  was  heard. 

[First  Assistant  State's  Attorney)  Murray 
told  the  Congressmen  he  would  not  discuss 
the  matter  because  It  would  be  "inappro- 
priate for  our  office"  because  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  Inquiries  and  also  because 
Saturday's  hearing  was  '•without  any  author- 
ity of  Congress." 

Appearing  several  hours  later,  defense 
counsel  Kermlt  Coleman  told  the  lawmakers ; 
"I  don't  want  to  discuss  certain  things 
about  the  case.  I'm  not  uylng  to  hide  any- 
thing but  I  want  to  confine  ourselves  to 
discussing  this  thing  without  bringing  up 
any  evidence."  (Chicago  Sun  Times,  Dec.  21, 
1969.) 

Almost  simultaneous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  special 
Coroner's  Jury  Impaneled  to.  hear  evidence 
and  determine  the  cause  of  death  of  Hamp- 
ton and  Clark,  convened  on  January  6,  1970. 
The  action  had  been  announced  earlier  but 
was  delayed  while  a  special  coroner  and  six 
"blue  ribbon"  Jurors  were  selected.  Attorney 
Martin  S.  Gerber  wa^  named  special  coroner 
to  preside  and  six  prominent  citizens,  three 
black  and  three  white  were  finally  selected. 
Tight  security  was  imposed  at  the  hearing. 
The    fourteen    police    officers    testified    and 
photographs  and  scientific  evidence  was  pre- 
sented. The  surviving  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment, all  charged  with  various  offenses  In 
the  incident,  announced  their  intention  to 
refuse  to  testify  on  advice  of  couiisel.  After 
12  days  of  testimony,  much  of  It  sunamarlzed 
In  dally  press  coverage,  the  Coroner's  Jury 
returned  Its  verdict  of  Justifiable  homicide 
"  '.  .  .  based  solely  and  exclusively  on  the 
evidence      presented.' "      {Chicago      Today. 
Jan.  22,  1970.) 

Another  controversial  story  broke  Just  as 
this  Grand  Jury  was  convened  on  January  6, 
1970.  The  Dally  Defender  announced  that 
Hampton  had  been  drugged  before  his  death. 
Reporting  on  a  press  conference  held  by 
Bobby  Rush  the  story  said  that  a  former 
state  pathologist  hired  by  Hampton's  family 
had  found  a  heavy  dose  of  Seconal  present 
In  Haanpton's  blood.  "  "This  was  such  a  heavy 
dose,'  Rush  said,  'that  Chairman  Fred 
couldnt  have  gotten  out  of  bed  or  engage 
in  a  shoot  out  ...  A  pig  agent  must  have 
given  It  to  him  .  .  .  because  Fred  never  used 
any  drugs  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (head  of  the 
FBI)  has  said  he  has  Infiltrators  In  the  Black 
Panther  Party.'  " 

C.  The  organization  of  the  grand  fury's 

investigation 
When  the  Grand  Jury  considered  its  as- 
signment to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
all  the  facts  surrounding  the  Incident  of  I5e- 
cember  4,  1969,  It  was  faced  with  a  situation 
of  intense  public  concern.  A  Coroner's  In- 
quest was  underway,  a  county  grand  Jury 
had  been  convened,  factual  controversies 
were  being  argued  in  the  daily  press,  the 
police  version  was  well  known,  having  been 
published  both  In  print  and  on  television, 
ar.d,  while  the  occupants  refused  to  tell  their 
story  because  of  impending  prosecutions. 
Panther  spokesmen  loudly  Insisted  the  physi- 
cal evidence  proved  a  political  assassination. 
Indeed,  there  were  even  competing  autop- 
sies that  disagreed  as  to  the  direction  of 
travel  of  the  fatal  buUete  and  whether  Hamp- 
ton was  stupefied  with  drugs  when  he  was 
shot. 

In  addition,  the  physical  evidence  was 
partly  In  the  possession  of  police,  partly  in 
possession  of  Panther  agents  and,  perhaps, 
partly  remaining  In  the  premises  thru  which 
thousands  of  sightseers  had  trooped  In  the 
two  week  Interval  before  the  apartment  was 
sealed.  No  thorough  and  scientific,  official 
search  of  the  premises  had  been  made. 

The  best  methodology  available  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  the  one  adopted,  was  first 
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to  attempt  to  collect  every  possible  Item  of 
physical  evidence  recoverable:  second,  to  sub- 
mit all  of  such  evidence  together  with  all 
weapons  known  to  have  been  on  the  prem- 
ises to  the  FBI  Laboratory  in  Washington  for 
definitive  ballistics  analyses;  third,  to  have 
a  scale  model  of  the  apartment  constructed 
by  the  FBI  exhibit  section,  showing,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  the  location  of  all  bullet  holes 
and  furniture;  fourth,  while  this  was  being 
done,  to  try  to  resolve  all  Issues  not  related 
to  the  scene,  e.g.  the  conflicting  autopsy  re- 
ports and  the  Hampton  drug  question,  and 
to  hear  any  relevant  testimony  from  neigh- 
borhood residents,  collect  and  analyze  all 
news  accounts  and  copies  of  the  television 
re-enactment;  fifth,  after  being  fully  briefed 
on  what  the  physical  evidence  showed  and 
what  it  did  not  show,  to  hear  testimony  from 
each  of  the  participants. 

The  Grand  Jury  recognized  that  because 
of  the  pending  state  prosecutions  and  their 
suspicion  of  any  'establishment"  proceed- 
ing, the  survivors  might  be  reluctant  to 
testify  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  since  the 
pnnctpal  focus  of  the  proceeding  was  to  de- 
termine If  their  civil  rights  had  been  vio- 
lated. 

This  was  the  course  taken.  After  appro- 
priate court  orders  were  entered,  all  of  the 
weapons  seized  at  the  apartment,  all  of  the 
police  weapons  carried  that  morning  and  all 
of  the  physical  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Crime  Laboratory  was 
obtained  and  forwarded  to  Washington. 
After  appropriate  orders  had  been  obtained 
from  Chief  Justice  Powers  of  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court,  attorneys  for  the  surviving 
occupants  produced  all  of  the  materials  re- 
moved by  them  from  the  apartment.  Sev- 
eral FBI  agents  spent  approximately  twenty- 
four  days  sifting  through  the  considerable 
debris  at  the  apartment  and  recovering  other 
Items  of  evidence.  All  of  this  material  was 
turned  over  to  the  FBI  for  careful  expert 
appraisal  and  reports. 

The  organization  of  the  sections  which 
follow  essentially  track  the  Grand  Jury's  In- 
vestigation. 

D.  The  State's  attorney's  police  plan  the  raid 

Under  Illinois  law  the  State's  Attorney  In 
each  county  Is  generally  responsible  for  pro- 
viding legal  representation  in  all  suits,  ac- 
tions. Indictments  and  prosecutions,  clvU 
and  criminal.  In  which  the  people  of  his 
county  may  be  concerned  and  for  certain 
other  functions  prescribed  by  law."  As  the 
largest  State's  Attorney's  Office  In  the  state. 
Cook  County  has  a  professional  staff  of  some 
200  attorneys.  The  Cook  County  State's  At- 
torney is  Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  elected  to  a 
four  year  term  In  1968  after  resigning  ae 
United  States  Attorney.  Northern  District  of 
Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  staff,  the 
Cook  County  State's  Attorney's  Office  also 
Includes  10  to  12  investigators  euad  a  8F>eclal 
force  of  police  officers  drawn  principally  from 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  with  a  few 
aiso  furnished  by  the  Cook  County  Sheriff's 
Office.  This  arrangement  was  established  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  agreement  among 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  is  not  re- 
quired by  law.  The  State's  Attorney's  Po- 
lice have  various  responsibilities.  Including 
assisting  attorneys  In  preparing  for  trials, 
obtaining  prosecutive  evidence  for  grand 
Juries  and  trials,  providing  security  for  wit- 
nesses and  service  of  process. 

There  are  a  total  of  116  officers  serving  as 
State's  Attorney's  Police.  The  chief  of  this 
regular  contingent  of  State's  Attorney's 
Pcrflce  Is  Chief  Charles  G.  Ward,  a  former 
Regional  Director  of  the  Federal  Narcotics 
Bureau.  Most  of  these  men  are  on  detached 
service,  i  e.  although  they  are  still  Chicago 
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Police  officers  they  have  been  relieved  from 
their  regular  duties  and  work  directly  for 
the  State's  Attorney.  Because  of  the  State's 
Attorney's  county-wide  Jurisdiction,  most  of 
the  State's  Attorney's  Office  police  officers 
have  been  sworn  In  as  deputy  sheriffs  so 
they  can  exercise  authority  outside  of  the 
limits  of  Chicago." 

One  of  the  special  units  of  the  State's  At- 
torney's Police  Is  called  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutions Unit.  This  unit,  formed  In  Feb- 
ruary 1969.  consists  of  five  Assistant  State's 
Attorneys  assisted  by  two  teams  of  State's 
Attorney's  Police.  The  first  team  Is  made  up 
of  nine  men  on  the  regular  detached  service, 
under  Sgt.  Cagney.  The  second  team  of  nine 
men  wm  formed  In  June  of  1969.  The  men 
were  screened  and  selected  from  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  by  the  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  in  charge  of  the  unit,  Richard  S. 
Jalovec.  These  men  nave  been  detailed  to 
the  State's  Attorney's  Office,  but  are  still 
carried  on  the  roster  of  one  of  the  regular 
Chicago  police  districts.  The  officer  Ir  charge 
of  this  group  Is  Sgt.  Daniel  Groth,  a  twelve- 
year  veteran  of  the  Chicago  Police.^' 

The  function  of  the  Special  Prosecutions 
Unit  Is  to  handle  special  problems  and  pros- 
ecutions dealing  with  youth  gangs  and  to 
advise  and  assist  in  mass  arrests  and  re- 
sulting prosecutions.  The  regular  team.  I.e. 
those  on  detached  service,  are  Included  in 
the  regular  State's  Attorney's  Office  police 
organization  under  Chief  Ward.  The  group 
of  officers  under  Sgt.  Groth  are  not  part  of 
the  regular  contingent  and  report  only  to 
Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalovec  and  State's 
Attoo-ney  Hanrahan.  Since  they  are  "de- 
tailed" (rather  than  detached)  from  the 
Chicago  Police,  their  Jurisdiction  Is  only  In 
the  dty." 

Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalovec  stated 
that  be  had  personeilly  supervised  the  selec- 
tion process  of  Sgt.  Groth 's  team  of  officers 
after  soliciting  suggested  names  from  a 
number  of  other  attorneys  in  the  office.-  The 
group  was  designed  to  provide  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  exp>erlence  and  expertise  and  Includes 
officers  frc«n  the  Gang  Intelligence  Unit.  Rob- 
bery. Homicide,  Youth  Division.  In  the  course 
of  the  selection,  Jalovec  requested  the  dis- 
ciplinary records  of  each  officer  from  the 
Internal  Inspections  Division  (IID),  and  was 
advised  that  only  one,  James  Davis,  had  a 
rather  minor  charge  against  him  sustained. 
He  neither  sought  nor  received  the  records 
of  all  charges  filed  against  the  officers  which 
had  been  classed  by  HD  as  unfounded  or 
not  sustained.^ 

Consistent  with  Its  established  policy  of 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation advises  all  effected  agencies  of  in- 
formation that  may  be  relevant  to  law  en- 
forcement problems.  On  November  21.  an 
agent  of  the  FBI  obtained  information  from 
a  confidential  source  that  the  Chicago  Black 
Panther  Party  had  a  stockpile  of  weapons  and 
ammunitions  at  2337  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  According  to  the  FBI's  information. 
the  stockpile  included  5  carbines  with  50,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.  3  gas  masks.  3  smoke 
bombs.  5  Ithaca  riot  shotguns  plus  ammuni- 
tion 4  .38  caliber  handguns  plus  ammuni- 
tion and  one  .357  magnum  plus  ammunition. 
The  Btireau  Information  also  set  forth  a  list 
of  seven  persons  most  frequently  at  the 
apartment  which  Included:  Fred  Hampton. 
Ronald  Satchel,  Louis  Truelock  and  Deborah 
Johnson.  Finally,  the  information  received 
indicated  that  the  weapons  Involved  had 
been  purchased  by  female  Panthers  who  had 
no  police  records.  The  available  descriptions 
did  not  Indicate  a  violation  of  federal  gun 
laws.** 

This  Information  was  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  Because 
of  the  Bureau's  understanding  that  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutions  Unit  of  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's Office  would  also  be  concerned  about 
such  information — both  because  of  the  po- 
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tentlal  relationship  to  Its  youth  gang  activi- 
ties and  because  the  State's  Attorney  would 
have  to  authorize  any  potential  search  war- 
rant— Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalovec  was 
also  given  this  information.  Mr.  Jalovec  did 
not  discuss  this  Information  with  anyone  and 
did  not  request  a  search  warrant. =» 

On  November  23,  1969,  the  FBI  obtained 
additional  information  to  the  effect  that  the 
weapons  had  been  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises, allegedly  because  the  Panthers  had 
found  out  a  police  raid  had  been  planned 
for  November  25.  The  FBI  agent  In  charge 
Immediately  called  the  Director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Intellisence  Division  who  con- 
firmed that  such  a  raid  had  been  planned 
and  that  it  would  be  cancelled." 

On  December  1.  the  FBI  received  Informa- 
tion that  some  of  the  subject  weapons  had 
been  returned  to  2337  West  Monroe.  This 
information  was  again  relayed  to  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  and  to  Assistant 
State's  Attorney  Jalovec.  A  Bureau  agent  re- 
confirmed this  with  Jalovec  on  December  2 
and  at  that  time  reviewed  the  original  in- 
formation on  the  type  of  weapons  and  the 
persons  frequently  seen  there.-" 

Also,  on  December  2.  Sergeant  Groth  ob- 
tained information  from  a  different  confi- 
dential informant,  who  he  said  had  supplied 
accurate  information  to  him  in  the  past, 
that  there  were  a  number  of  weapons  col- 
lected at  2337  West  Monroe.  The  weapons 
allegedly  in  the  first  floor  apartment  con- 
sisted of  three  sawed-off  shotguns  with  bar- 
rels about  12  Inches  long,  three  stolen  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  riot  shotguns,  an 
unsf>eclfied  number  of  rifles  and  handguns 
and  45  or  50  thousand  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion.-"' 

The  weapons  described  to  Sgt.  Groth  in- 
cluded two  categories  of  illegal  guns,  the 
stolen  police  weapons  and  the  sawed-oS 
shotguns.  No  information  was  received  as  to 
whether  the  other  guns  were  properly  regis- 
tered.* 

On  the  way  to  work  on  the  morning  of 
December  3.  Sgt.  Groth  drove  by  the  address 
and  inspected  the  neighborhood  for  about 
20  minutes.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  office 
where  he  advised  Mr.  Jalovec  of  his  informa- 
tion. Jalovec  told  Groth  that  he.  too,  had 
received  Information  relating  to  weapons  at 
this  location.  Jalovec  did  not  disclose  the 
source  of  his  Information  to  Groth,  but  did 
advise  him  that  his  Information  was  that 
there  were  sawed-off  shotguns  and  other 
weapons  on  the  premises  and  that  Fred 
Hampton  was  one  of  the  persons  frequently 
seen  there.*'  Neither  Groth  nor  Jalovec  ad- 
vised the  FBI  or  the  Chicago  Police  of  the 
information  Groth   had  received." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  Jalovec  had  not  been  advised  by 
the  FBI  that  "sawed-off  shotguns"  were 
present  In  the  apartment.  Rather  the  agent 
told  him  that  three  Ithaca  riot  shotguns 
were  present.  Jalovec  Interpreted  the  term 
"riot  shotgun"  as  synonymous  with  "sawed- 
off  shotgun"  and  therefore  felt  that  his  In- 
formation confirmed  that  obtained  by  Sgt. 
Groth.  In  point  of  fact  an  Ithaca  riot  shot- 
gun has  a  barrel  length  In  excess  of  18  Inches 
and  is  therefore  not  illegal.'^' 

After  comparing  their  information,  Sgt. 
Groth  and  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalo- 
vec discussed  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
search  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  the  weap- 
ons. They  determined  that  they  had  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  establish  probable  cause. 
Mr.  Jalovec  prepared  a  search  warrant  and 
Sgt.  Groth  began  to  plan  the  mission." 

At  the  Coroner's  Inquest.  Sgt.  Groth  stated 
that  his  Informant  had  advised  that  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  the  occupants 
of  the  apartment  would  all  be  out  of  the 
premises  attending  a  political  orientation 
class  at  8:00  p.m.  which  was  suggested  as 
an  appropriate  time  for  a  raid.  However, 
before  this  Grand  Jury,  Sgt.  Groth  stated 
this  Information  had  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
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Jalovec  and  that  his  prior  testimony  was  In 
error." 

In  any  event,  Sgt.  Groth  conferred  with 
several  of  the  other  experienced  officers 
in  his  unit  at  lunch  on  December  3,  smd  It 
was  agreed  that  a  raid  should  not  be  planned 
for  8:00  p.m.,  but  for  an  early  morning  hour 
to  achieve  the  maximum  surprise  and  mini- 
mum potential  for  neighborhood  Interfer- 
ence.  There  was  also  discussion  that  the  8:00 
p.m.  suggestion  could  be  a  trap." 

Also,  during  the  day.  Sgt.  Groth  dispatched 
Officers  Kelly  and  Davis  to  observe  the  prem- 
ises In  private  cars,  obtain  a  description  of 
the  building  and  the  neighborhood,  and  pre- 
pare a  sketch  of  relevant  Items.  Sergeant 
Groth  determined  that  he  would  need  some 
additional  men  for  the  raid  and  discussed 
with  Sgt.  Cagney  the  availability  of  some  of 
his  men.  He  then  contacted  five  of  these  offi- 
cers Individually  and  advised  each  to  be 
prepared  to  go  out  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant for  illegal  weapons.  The  five  men  from 
Sgt.  Cagney's  squad  were  Officers  Broderick. 
Gorman.  Hughes,  Harris  and  Corbett.  For 
security  reasons  Sgt.  Groth  did  not  advise 
any  of  his  men  or  those  recruited  of  the 
site  of  the  raid  or  that  it  involved  Black 
Panther  arms.  Sgt.  Groth  stated  that  the 
police  department  was  not  notified  of  the 
plan  because  he  feared  there  could  be  a  leak 
to  the  Panthers.* 

Later  that  afternoon  Mr.  Jalovec  com- 
pleted the  preparation  of  the  complaint  for 
a  search  warrant  and  the  form  for  the  war- 
rant. Based  on  his  concept  that  riot  guns 
were  Illegal  sawed-off  shotguns,  the  com- 
plaint included  the  information  supplied  to 
him  by  the  F.B.I."  The  complaint  requests 
that  a  search  warrant  be  issued  to  search 
the  premises  at  2337  W.  Monroe,  first  floor 
apartment  for  "sawed-off  shotguns  and  other 
Illegal  weapons"  which  had  been  used  In  or 
constitute  evidence  of  the  offense  of  "Un- 
lawful Use  of  Weap>ons."  The  recitation  of 
probable  cause  is  as  follows: 

"A  reliable  Informant,  who  has  furnished 
reliable  Information  to  affiant  on  several  past 
occasions  which  has  led  to  the  confiscation 
of  2  sawed-off  shotguns  In  two  separate  raids, 
and  has  provided  Information  that  has  led 
to  several  convictions.  Informed  the  affiant 
Daniel  Groth  that  on  December  2,  1969.  he 
had  occasion  to  enter  the  above  described 
premises  at  2337  W.  Monroe  Ist  floor  apart- 
ment. During  this  visit,  he  obeen-ed  numer- 
ous weapons,  Including  three  sawed-off 
shotguns,  whose  barrels  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proximately 12  Inches  in  length.  Along  with 
these  weapons  he  observed  numerous  rounds 
of  ammunition.  When  he  left  the  premises 
the  above  described  sawed-off  shotgtins  were 
still  there.  Independently  of  this  above  infor- 
mation. Daniel  Groth  was  informed  by  ASA 
Richard  S.  Jalovec  that  on  December  2,  1969, 
Jalovec  had  a  conversation  with  a  reliable 
Informant  who  also  stated  that  sawed-off 
shotguns  and  other  weapons  were  being 
stored  In  the  first  floor  apartment  at  2337  W. 
Monroe.  Chicago.  111.  This  Informant,  accord- 
ing to  Jalovec.  has  provided  Information  In 
the  past  which  has  led  to  the  arrest  and  In- 
dictment of  numerous  Individuals."  » 

Sergeant  Groth  then  signed  the  sworn  com- 
plaint before  Circuit  Judge  Robert  Collins 
with  whom  Mr.  Jalovec  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Jalovec  had  first  called  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Prank  Delaney  who  was  unavail- 
able. Judge  Collins  reviewed  the  information 
m  the  complaint  and  signed  the  warrant  late 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  a." 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  been  alerted  by 
Sgt.  Groth  drew  heavy  weapons  from  the 
State's  Attorney  Police  arsenal.  Sergeant  De- 
laney, who  Is  In  charge  of  weapons.  Issued 
a  Thompwon  submachine  gun  and  110  rounds 
of    ammunition    to   Detective   Gorman    and 
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three  12  gauge  shotguns  to  Officers  Corbett 
and  Broderick,  who  were  to  give  the  extra 
weapon  to  one  of  the  other  officers.  Sgt. 
Delaney  also  Issued  them  25  rounds  of  Num- 
ber 8  bird  shot  and  15  rounds  of  double 
ought  buck  shot." 

Sgt.  Groth  testified  that  he  first  found  out 
Officer  Gorman  was  bringing  a  submachine 
gun  about  5:00  or  5:30  p.m.  on  December  3, 
after  the  weapon  was  checked  out,  and  that 
he  had  never  been  on  a  prior  raid  where 
such  a  weapon  was  carried.  Sgt.  Groth  could 
not  recall  specifically  whether  he  or  Gorman 
suggested  bringing  It,  but  did  not  believe  It 
was  his  (Groth's)  Idea." 

Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalovec  recalled 
going  over  the  basic  plan  and  suggesting  to 
Sgt.  Groth  that  he  should  take  more  men 
along  because  In  Jalovec's  opinion  14  was 
insufficient.  Mr.  Jalovec  based  this  on  his 
knowledge  that  the  Chicago  Police  use  50  to 
100  men  in  similar  situations  because  "you 
never  know  what  is  going  to  happen."  '=  How- 
ever, Sgt.  Groth  could  recall  no  such  conver- 
sation and  doubted  that  he  had  been  so 
advised  by  Jalovec.  In  any  event,  he  would 
not  have  changed  his  plan  because  "He  is  a 
lawyer:  I  am  a  policeman." "  Mr.  Jalovec 
agreed  "In  retro6p)ect"  that  14  men  were  suf- 
ficient and  probably  better  because  "you 
didn't  have  people  stepping  over  each  other 
and  running  Into  each  other."  " 

Sgt.  Groth  advised  each  of  the  participat- 
ing officers  either  before  they  left  the  office 
or  telephonlcally  at  their  homes  that  the 
raid  would  not  be  conducted  that  evening 
but  all  would  repxjrt  to  the  State's  Attorney's 
Office  at  4:00  a.m.,  December  4.  Sgt.  Groth 
drew  up  a  written  plan  for  the  raid  at  his 
home  on  the  night  of  December  3.« 

The  plan  called  for  Sgt.  Groth  and  Officers 
Jones,  Davis.  Gorman  and  Hughes  to  go  In 
the  front  door  of  the  apjartment  and  Officers 
Carmody,  Olszewski,  Joseph  and  Kelly  to  re- 
main at  the  rear  door.  Corbett  and  Broderick 
would  secure  the  outer  rear  of  the  premises 
and  Maruslch,  Harris  and  Howard  the  outer 
front.  Maruslch  and  Corbett  would  each  have 
a  walkie-talkie  outside  and  Olszewski  would 
carry  one  Inside.  The  written  plan  concluded 
"Entire  raid  could  be  a  trap,  so  be  very  care- 
ful." Sgt.  Groth  said  this  was  put  In  the 
plan  to  emphasize  the  danger  because  of  his 
understanding  that  Panthers  frequently  had 
someone  on  watch  around  the  clock.** ' 

In  preparing  for  and  planning  the  raid, 
Sgt.  Groth  did  not  order  a  surveillance  of 
the  premises  on  the  night  of  the  third  to 
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determine  whether  the  apartment  was  oc- 
cupied or  to  observe  persons  arriving  or  leav- 
ing. Neither  did  he  endeavor  to  ascertain  by 
surveillance  or  otherwise  whether  Fred 
Hampton  would  be  there,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Jalovec  had  Indicated 
Hampton  was  seen  frequently  at  the  apart- 
ment and  Groth  knew  him  to  be  a  convicted 
felon  under  Indictment  for  a  violent 
crime." 

Sgt.  Groth  did  not  consider  the  use  of 
portable  sound  equipment  or  the  device  pre- 
viotisly  used  by  the  FBI  of  calling  the  apart- 
ment on  the  phone  to  advise  the  occupants 
that  the  px)llce  had  the  place  surroimded. 
Sgt.  Groth  believed  strongly  that  the  latter 
device  would  have  been  a  bad  idea.  Sgt. 
Groth's  plan  did  not  contemplate  the  use 
of  tear  gas  or  portable  lighting  equipment." 

Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalovec  met 
with  State's  Attorney  Hanrahan  about  5:00 
p.m.  on  the  evening  ol  December  3  about 
several  other  matters  and  mentioned  that 
his  men  were  serving  a  warrant  for  Panther 
guns  m  the  morning.  Mr.  Jalovec  viewed  the 
raid  as  "a  normal  thing"  and  would  probably 
not  have  mentioned  it  to  his  superior  had 
It  not  been  for  having  several  other  matters 
to  discuss." 

At  4:00  ajn.  on  December  4,  Sgt.  Groth 
briefed  the  13  assembled  officers  and  for 
the  first  time  told  them  the  location  of  the 
raid  and  that  Panther  arms  were  Involved. 
He  did  not  believe  the  Information  that 
Hampton  would  possibly  be  in  the  apartment 
was  relevant  to  the  plan  and  did  not  bo 
advise  the  men."  Detective  Gorman  was  the 
only  officer  who  had  prior  dealings  with 
Hampton,  having  worked  on  the  torture  and 
kidnapping  case.  Gorman  testified  that  he 
considered  Hampton  "dangerous,"  that  he 
would  have  been  more  concerned  for  his 
personal  safety  had  he  known  of  Hampton's 
potential  presence  and  that  he  would  have 
carried  more  ammunition  with  hlm.« 

Sgt.  Groth  outlined  the  basic  plan  as  set 
forth  in  his  prep)ared  order.  Sgt.  Groth  had 
not  told  the  men  how  to  arm  themselves  for 
the  op)eratlon  but  did  see  that  several  had 
brought  i)ersonal  weapxsns  and  Indicated  he 
had  no  objection  to  their  being  carried. 
Sgt.  Groth  believes  this  is  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  Chicago  Police  regulaUon 
prohibiting  officers  from  carrying  personal 
weapons  except  at  the  direction  of  their 
superiors .« 

The  foUowlng  table  reflects  the  officers' 
armament  for  the  raid: 


Officer 


Revolvers 


Personal  rifles  and  shotguns         Heavy  weapons  issued 


(1)  Remington  Wingmaster  12 
gauge  shotgun. 


(1)  Hi-Standard  K-1200  12 
gauge  Shotgun. 


(1)  Remington  Wingmaster  12 
gauge  snotgun. 


Broderick,  Raymond (1)  .38  caliber. 

Carmodv^  Edward (1)  .i8  caliber. 

Ciszewski,  John (1)  .38  caliber. 

Corbett.  William (1)  .38  caliber. 

Davis,  James.  (1  or  2)  .38  caliber..  (1)  .30  calib«r  earbiiw 

Gorman.  Joseph (1)  .357  caliber (1)  .45  caliber  Tbompson 

Groth.  Daniel (2)  .38  caliber  lubiMchine  gun. 

Harns.  Lynwood (1)  .38  caliber 

Howard,  Fred (2)  .38  caliber 

Hughes  Robert (2)  .38  caliber 

Jones,  George (2)  .38  caliber (1)  Sawed-off  12  gauge  iVW'f" 

I       I.  nu ,  ,».  ..  double-barreledshotgun. 

Joseph,  Philip (2)  .38  caliber * 

Kelly,  William (1)  .38  caliber.  


Marusich,  John (2)  .38  caliber. 


(1)  Remington  Wingmaster  12 
gauge  snotgun. 
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Sgt.  Groth  did  not  have  any  Bp)eclal  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  pKwslblllty  of  resistance. 
However,  he  did  emphasize,  as  he  says  he 
always  does,  that  officers  should  not  use 
their  weapxjns  indiscriminately:  "This  haa 
been  my  criteria  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
sergeant,  don't  shoot,  don't  shoot,  don't 
shoot."  " 

After  the  briefing,  the  14   State's  Attor- 
ney's PoUce  left  the  office  In  three  cars  and 


an  unmarked  p>anel  truck  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  scene." 

E.  Security  of  the  premises 
One  of  this  Grand  Jury's  first  acts  was  to 
apply  for  an  order  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  calling  for  sequestration  of  the  prem- 
ises to  take  effect  whenever  the  coroner's  seaU 
placed  on  the  apartment  December  17,  1969, 
was  removed.  Such  an  order  was  Issued  on 
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January  7,  1970.  and  thereafter  the  premises 
were  In  the  official  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals. The  premises  were  boarded  and  locked 
and  a  deputy  marshal  and  a  Chicago  police 
officer  remained  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  apartment  twenty-four  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing the  investigation. 

One  of  the  interim  matters  which  the 
Grand  Jury  took  up  was  the  question  of 
why  the  raided  premises  were  not  sealed  or 
otherwise  made  secure  until  December  17, 
almost  two  weeks  after  the  Incident.  During 
those  two  weeks,  beginning  on  the  morning 
of  the  incident,  Black  Panther  guides  con- 
ducted toxirs  for  newsmen,  neighborhood 
residents,  students  and  the  Idly  curious.  The 
guides"  explanation  Included  allegations 
ihat  Hampton  was  killed  in  his  sleep;  that 
after  the  shooting  began  he  rolled  over 
and  protected  Deborah  Johnson,  giving  his 
life  to  save  hers;  that  he  was  shot  through 
the  door;  that  he  was  shot  through  the 
window:  that  the  patterns  of  bullet  holes 
showed  the  police  had  done  all  the  firing;  and 
that  pictures  published  In  the  press  sup- 
porting the  charge  that  Panthers  had  flred 
were  fraudulent  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
police  consp j-acy.*  Detailed  accounts  of  these 
various  allegations  were  presented  on  tele- 
vision and  m  the  press. 

The  thnist  of  the  Grand  Jury's  Inquiry  on 
this  point  was  to  determine  whether  sound 
law  enforcement  procedures  required  the 
premises  to  be  secured.  If  so,  whose  responsl- 
bUlty  it  was  to  safeguard  the  apartment, 
and  why  it  was  not  done  for  two  weeks. 

Alter  the  shooting  stopped,  the  first  pri- 
ority, accordmg  to  the  State's  Attorneys 
Police,  was  to  remove  the  dead,  the  wounded 
and  those  under  arrest.  Various  sqtiadrons 
responding  to  the  call  for  assistance  arrived 
almost  immediately  after  the  shooting.  The 
second  priority,  according  to  the  officers,  was 
to  complete  their  search  for  weapons  and 
ammunition  and  to  recover  all  the  physical 
evidence.  According  to  the  officers.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Job  of  gathering  evidence 
could  best  be  performed  by  a  Mobile  Unit 
from  the  PoUce  Crime  Laboratory,  although 
the  State's  Attorneys  PoUce  did  collect  a 
number  of  spent  cartridges  and  other  items.'-* 
This  material  was  placed  with  the  weapons 
fOTind  in  the  apartment  on  a  mattress  in  the 
Uving  room.  Prom  there  it  was  put  In  the 
SUte's  Attorney's  PoUce  truck  and  trans- 
ported to  their  headquarters. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  shooting  ceased. 
Deputy  Superintendent  Merle  Nygren  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  During  the  night  shift 
Deputy  Superln-wendent  Nygren  repre^nt* 
and  has  all  the  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. Supermtendent  Nygren  explained 
that  he  arrived  at  the  premises  about  six  or 
seven  minutes  after  hearing  the  call  for  as- 
sistance en  his  radio.  The  shooting  was  over 
when  he  arrived.  He  was  met  by  Sgt.  Groth 
who  explained  that  when  the  officers  sought 
entrance  they  were  flred  upon  through  the 
door  by  a  girl  in  the  living  room,  the  shot- 
gun deer  slug  going  through  the  living  room 
door  and  narrowly  missing  the  officers  there. 
After  a  brief  stay  of  20-30  minutes,  during 
which  he  made  sure  the  wounded  were  cared 
for.  ordered  the  wotinded  officers  to  the  hos- 
pital and  requested  the  Mobile  Crime  Lab 
Unit  to  come  to  the  scene,  Superintendent 
Nygren  left.  As  he  left  he  talked  briefly  with 
the  13th  District  Watch  Commander  and 
Field  Lieutenant  about  securing  the  prem- 
ises. He  specifically  Instructed  the  Field  Lieu- 
tenant to  place  two  uniformed  officers  at 
the  front  door  and  two  at  the  back  door 
".  .  .  until  the  investigation  was  completed, 
Emd  in  fact  until  they  were  notified  by  the 
State's  Attorney's  Office  that  the  detail  would 
no  longer  be  required."  Superintendent 
Nygren  testified  that  officers  were  stationed 
in  front  and  back  according  to  his  order.  His 
view  of  the  police  responsibility  was  to  maln- 
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tain  security  of  the  premises  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  complete  the  investigation  which 
in  this  Instance  was  being  handled  by  the 
State  s  Attorney's  Office." 

The  Watch  Commander  testified  that  when 
he  was  relieved  at  6:20  a.m..  he  told  his  re- 
placement of  the  shootout  and  that  13th 
District  Units  were  stationed  In  the  front 
and  the  rear."  One  of  the  officers  who  w.is 
stationed  at  the  front  door  testified  that  he 
was  told  to  secure  the  front  door  and  "Keep 
out  all  unauthorized  personnel."  He  con- 
tinued on  this  assignment  until  relieved 
at  7:30  a.m.  The  relief  was  announced  by 
an  unknown  member  of  the  day  watch  from 
the  13th  District.  Shortly  after  7:30  a.m. 
the  officer  explained: 

•Well,  this  patrolman  who  came  by  In 
his  squad  car.  the  day  watch.  Informed  us 
that  there  had  been  a  radio  broadcast  thai 
we  wers  to  be  relieved  at  0730  hours,  which 
it  was  past  that  time  then,  so  we  just  left 
the   scene."  " 

Apparently,  the  apartment  was  taken  over 
by  representatives  of  the  Black  Panthers 
shortly  thereafter.  Attorney  Francis  Andrew 
testified  that  he  was  called  to  the  premises 
at  approximately  6:00  or  6:30  a.m.  When  he 
arrived  there  were  no  police  present  and  the 
only  person  In  the  apartment  was  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Panther  Party.'" 

The  State's  Attorney's  Police  cannot  fix  the 
time  of  their  departure  but  all  agree  they 
were  not  there  very  long.  While  Superinten- 
dent Nygren  was  speaking  with  Sgt.  Groth, 
one  of  the  officers.  Detective  Gorman,  called 
the  office  and  spoke  with  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  Jalovec.  He  inquired,  first,  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  weapons 
and  Jalovec  directed  they  be  brought  to  the 
office  to  be  inventoried.  Second,  Gorman 
asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  apart- 
ment because  of  his  assumption  that  ". . . 
our  office  would  send  a  State's  Attorney  over 
and  start  the  Investigation  right  there." 
However,  Jalovec  said  no  one  would  come  out 
and  directed  "'.  .  .  you  better  get  out  of 
there  before  there's  a  riot."" 

The  early  departure  Is  also  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  sergeant  who  led  the 
Mobile  Crime  Lab  team.  He  estimated  he  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  about  5:15  a.m.  and  his 
notes  Indicated  that  he  was  at  the  morgue 
taking  pictures  of  Hampton  and  Clark  at 
7:00  ajn.  Since  It  takes  10  to  15  minutes  to 
drive  to  the  morgue,  the  laboratory  team 
must  have  left  no  later  than  6:45  or  6:50 
a.m." 

Grand  Jury  Investigators  monitored  police 
tape  recordings  of  all  bands  carrying  radio 
traffic  which  could  be  heard  by  squad  cars 
assigned  to  the  13th  District.  During  the  time 
immediately  before  and  after  7:30  ajn.  there 
was  no  broadcast  discovered  which  ordered 
the  relief  of  13th  District  officers  from  the 
front  and  back  door  of  the  scene.** 

The  premises  were  ultimately  sealed  on  De- 
cember 17,  after  State's  Attorney's  Police  re- 
visited the  premises  to  attempt  to  recover 
further  evidence.  At  this  time,  a  Coroner's 
seal  was  placed  on  the  ai>artment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  papers  at  the  time,  the  Coroner 
did  not  realize  the  premises  were  not  sealed 
until  he  read  newspaper  accounts  that  so 
Indicated."  The  testimony  relating  to  the 
use  of  Coroner's  seals  and  the  responsibility 
for  affixing  them  Is  confusing  and  Incon- 
sistent. 

Superintendent  Nygren's  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  a  Coroner's  seal  was  that  It 
was  to  be  placed  on  premises  where  someone 
Is  found  dead  and  there  Is  a  need  to  pro- 
tect the  premises  so  that  the  public  admin- 
istrator could  inventory  the  assets  and  be- 
longings of  a  decedent.  In  his  29  years  with 
the  Chicago  Police,  this  case  was  the  first 
where  he  had  known  of  a  Coroner's  seal  be- 
ing used  to  protect  premises  for  law  enfcwce- 
ment  purposes.  Obtaining  and  preserving  evi- 
dence, according  to  Nygren.  is  a  proper  police 
function  unrelated  to  the  Coroner's  duties." 
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However,  the  Chief  Deputy  Coroner  had 
a  significantly  different  impression.  He  testi- 
fied that  the  first  notice  the  Coroner  s  Office 
had  of  this  incident  was  when  the  bodies 
of  Hampton  and  Clark  were  brought  to  the 
morgue  at  6:00  ajn.  on  December  4.  'While 
the  normal  procedure  is  for  police  to  call  in 
from  the  scen«  of  a  violent  death  before 
moving  the  bodies,  there  Is  no  record  of  this 
being  done  here.  Had  It  been  done,  the  nor- 
mal practice  would  have  been  not  to  remove 
the  bodies  until  a  Coroner's  Investigator 
reached  the  scene.  Tbla  would  normally  be 
a  Deputy  Coroner  who  would  get  inlorma- 
tlon  for  the  Coroner's  Office  and  for  the  in- 
quest. No  photographs  or  other  investigation 
Is  normally  conducted."  With  respect  to  seal- 
ing the  premises,  the  Chief  Deputy  Coroner 
said  that  even  after  notification  of  a  violent 
death,  the  Coroner's  Office  has  no  respon- 
sibility for  sealing  the  premises.  The  seal  In 
this  case  was  affixed  In  connection  with  the 
special  Inquest.  The  Chief  Deputy  explained 
the  responsibility  for  sealing  it  earlier  was 
with  the  police: 

"Well,  the  usual  procedure  in  these  cases 
Is  the  Coroner's  Office  furnishes  seals  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  Department,  in  case  they 
want  to  seal  up  a  place  where  death  occurs. 
"It  Is  up  to  the  Police  Department  to  seal 
the  place.  If  they  so  desire. 

"In  this  case,  they  made  their  raid  and  in 
their  opinion,  I  guess  they  didn't  think  It 
was  necessary  to  seal  it."  •^ 

Another  view  was  expressed  by  the  13th 
District  Watch  Commander.  He  testified 
as  to  this  practice  In  affixing  coroner's  seals: 
"Well.  If  there  has  been  a  death — usually 
It  Is  Just  one  room,  I  think,  they  would 
put  a  coroner's  seal  on  a  place. 

"But  here,  there  were,  I  guess,  six  or 
eight  people  living  there.  I  think  the  reason 
the  seal  was  not  put  on  was  because  they  I 
anticipated  that  some  of  them  would  make 
bond  and  come  back  there  to  live.  I  mean, 
that's  Just  my  way  of  thinking.""* 

Thus,  the  various  civil  authorities  which 
could  have  sealed  the  premises  while  a  de- 
tailed and  thorough  examination  was  made 
all  declined  responsibility  for  the  failure 
to  seal.  Sgt.  Groth  testified  that  he  left 
the  premises  In  the  custody  of  the  Mobile 
Crime  Lab  Unit  and  the  13th  District  be- 
tween 5:20  and  5:30  a.m.  on  December  i." 
He  felt  the  premises  were  secured  when  he 
left,  and  testified  that  he  had  not  '".  .  .  the 
slightest  idea"  why  the  premises  were  left 
unguarded.'"  He  had  received  the  impression 
that  the  premises  would  be  secured.^  Super- 
intendent Conllsk  testified  that  a  detail  of 
men  was  routinely  assigned  by  Assistant 
Deputy  Superintendent  Nygren  to  secure 
the  premLsee,  but  that  detail  was  ordered 
removed  by  the  State's  Attorney's  Office. ■- 
No  trace  of  the  source  of  such  an  order, 
nor  of  the  means  of  transmittal,  had  been 
found  at  the  time  he  testified.'™ 

Assistant  State's  Attorney  Jalovec  testi- 
fied that  sealing  such  premises  Is  not  or- 
dinarily done,  but  that  In  hindsight,  It 
would  have  been  a  good  idea  to  seal  the 
premises  off."*  State's  Attorney  Hanrahan 
testified  there  was  "absolutely  no  order" 
from  his  office  to  relieve  the  police  guards."' 
The  Grand  Jury  is  unable  to  conclude 
who  failed  to  seal  the  premises. 

Asslstamt  State's  Attorney  Jalovec,  who  had 
reportedly  advised  Gorman  that  the  officers 
should  leave  to  prevent  a  disorder,  gave  this 
response  when  asked  why  the  premises  were 
not  sealed : 

"Well,  first  of  all.  it  wouldn't  have  been — 
maybe  it  would  have  been  my  decision — I 
don't  know — again,  I  don't  take  part  In  the 
day-to-day  police  work,  but  I  do  know,  in 
subsequently  talking  to  Conmiander  Flan- 
nlgan,  the  head  of  Homicide,  when  we  talked 
about  sealing  the  apartment — and  he  has 
been  head  of  Homicide  in  Chicago  for  20 
years — hei  said  he  doesn't  know  of  one  In- 
stance where  an  apartment  was  sealed. 
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"Now,  m  view  of  all  the  publicity  and 
everything  that  happened.  It  is  very  easy  to 
look  back  and  say  this  should  have  been 
sealed  right  away. 

"But  at  the  time,  as  I  say,  when  they  got 
back,  they  were  really  In  shock,  they  had 
come  through  a  gun  battle,  they  didn't  know 
that  the  Individual  known  as  Hampton  was 
one  of  those  Involved,  they  wanted  to  clear 
out  of  the  neighborhood  as  soon  as  they 
could,  because  the  neighborhood  Is  Just  a 
block  away  from  Panther  headquarters  ihere 
on  Madison,  and  there  were  many  instances 
of  shooting  from  the  headquarters  at  police 
there. 

"So.  In  retrospect.  It  Is  easy  for  me,  too, 
to  say  this  should  have  been  sealed  off.  It  Is 
something  that  Is  not  normally  done  and 
was  not  done  that  morning. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  believe  that  the  police  Just  left  and  took 
the  Individuals  with  them,  took  all  the  guns 
with   them,   picked    up   many   empty   ehells 
and  casings,  and  that  was  It."  " 
F.  State's  attontey's  police  and  the  Chicago 

Police  Department  Crime  Laboratory  search 

the  scene  and  process  the  evidence 

When  this  Grand  Jury  undertook  to  collect 
all  of  the  physical  evidence  for  laboratory 
analysis  by  the  FBI.  It  discovered  that  only 
some  of  the  ballistics  evidence,  principally 
seized  weapons  and  ammunition  and  some 
projectiles  and  expended  cartridges,  was  In 
the  possession  of  the  Slate's  Attorney's  Police 
and  PoUce  Crime  Lab.  The  balance  was  found 
to  be  either  in  the  control  of  attorneys  for 
the  siirvlvors  or  still  at  the  premises.  There- 
fore, the  Grand  Jiuy  undertook  to  establish 
whether  the  law  enforcement  agencies  In- 
volved had  conducted  a  complete  and  proper 
examination  of  the  scene  and  had  processed 
the  evidence  coUected  In  a  professional  man- 
ner. A  review  of  the  evidence  developed  on 
this  point  follows: 

Almost  Immediately  after  the  shooting  was 
over,  varloiis  units  of  the  Chicago  PoUce  De- 
partment responding  to  the  10-1  signal  for 
poUce  emergency,  began  to  arrive  at  the 
apartment.  Some  of  these  men  were  directed 
to  remove  and  transport  the  dead  and 
wounded  and  to  take  the  uninjured  survivors 
to  the  13th  District.  While  this  activity  was 
underway,  the  State's  Attorney's  PoUce 
searched  for  weapons  and  evidence.'" 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  flat  is 
smaU,  and  Is  divided  into  six  rooms  con- 
nected by  a  haUway.  A  diagram  of  the  apart- 
ment Is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this 
report.  Besides  the  normal  complement  of 
furniture,  there  were  a  number  of  extra  beds 
and  mattresses  and  a  large  quantity  of  mls- 
ceUaneoiis  material  stored  In  the  apartment 
both  loose  and  in  boxes.  One  of  the  slugs  had 
hit  a  gallon  of  paint  in  a  closet  and  the  paint 
was  being  tracked  back  and  forth.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  dead  and  seven  live  occupants 
and  the  fourteen  State's  Attorney's  PoUce, 
uniformed  officers  and  supervisors  were  com- 
ing In  and  out  to  carry  out  their  functions 
and  Just  to  see  what  had  happened.  AU  agree 
that  the  apartment  was  in  a  shambles  and 
the  official  traffic  was  very  congested." 

The  State's  Attorney's  PoUce  conducted 
their  search  In  this  crowded  and  confused 
atmosphere.  The  search  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  systematic  or  controlled.  De- 
tective Gorman  tells  of  being  so  keyed  up 
from  the  shooting  that  as  he  attempted  to 
lift  a  mattress  and  box  spring  to  search 
under  It,  he  threw  It  upside  down  on  top  of 
adjacent  furniture." 

As  the  officers  found  wet^ons  and  other 
potential  evidence,  they  brought  It  Into  the 
living  room  and  piled  It  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor.  Although  Sgt.  Groth  gave  no  specific 
orders  concerning  the  search,  a  system 
evolved  whereby  one  or  two  officers  remained 
in  the  living  room  and  emptied  each  weapon 
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as  it  was  brought  in.  Some  empty  cartridge 
casings  and  loose  ammunition  were  placed, 
unmarked.  In  a  box  adjacent  to  the  mat- 
tress.* Some  of  the  officers  put  expended 
cartridges  from  their  own  weapons  Into  the 
box,  but  others  threw  their  shells  away  at 
home  when  the  weapons  were  emptied." 

The  Task  Force  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment maintains  men  on  duty  around  the 
clock.  Some  are  specially  trained  as  evidence 
technicians  and  respond  to  the  scene  of 
serious  crimes  to  collect  and  preserve  evi- 
dence. One  such  technician,  on  a  routine 
assignment,  on  receiving  first  a  transmission 
that  a  search  warrant  would  be  served  at  2337 
West  Monroe,  and  a  few  minutes  later  that 
police  assistance  was  needed  there,  proceeded 
to  respond  to  that  address.  As  he  approached 
the  apartment,  he  overheard  some  uniformed 
patrolmen  discussing  the  Incident.  One  of 
them  said  that  Fred  Hampton  had  been 
shot." 

As  the  technician  approached  the  door  of 
the  flat,  another  officer  whom  he  knew  re- 
quested that  he  get  his  camera  and  go  in- 
side to  begin  taking  pictures.  Inside,  he 
found  the  place  was  very  crowded.  As  the 
technician  was  assembUng  his  equipment, 
he  was  approached  by  a  plainclothes  officer, 
apparently  one  of  Sgt.  Groth's  men,  who  told 
him  "They  shot  through  the  back  door  and 
we  want  a  picture  of  the  hole  in  the  back 
door."  He  was  shown  to  the  back  door  which 
was  slightly  open  with  a  sheet  hanging  over 
the  inside  and  directed  to  take  a  picture  of 
a  hole  In  the  sheet  as  it  was  draped  over 
the  door,  which  he  did.  He  did  not  move  the 
sheet  nor  examine  or  photograph  the  cov- 
ered portion  of  the  door." 

Next,  the  technician  was  directed  by  an- 
other plainclothes  officer  to  photograph  a  Uv- 
ing room  wall  which  contained  several  news 
clippings  relating  to  reports  of  poUce  officers 
being  shot  by  Panthers.  He  was  also  directed 
to  photograph  a  disassembled  weapon  on  a 
dresser  In  the  living  room.  Without  Instruc- 
tions to  do  so  he  then  photographed  the 
body  lying  between  the  dining  room  and 
south  bedroom.  This  body  had  been  identi- 
fied to  him  bv  various  plainclothes  officers 
as  that  of  Pred  Hampton.**  The  technician 
says  that  although  he  saw  the  body  In  the 
living  room.  It  was  removed  before  he  got  a 
chance  to  photograph  lt.»  (However,  this 
testimony  is  directly  contradicted  by  Sgt. 
Groth  who  says  he  instructed  the  technician 
to  take  photographs  of  Clark's  body,  watched 
while  he  took  two  or  three  of  them  and  was 
later  told  by  the  Crime  Lab  that  they  did 
not  turn  out.")  The  technician  took  one 
more  plcttxre.  one  of  the  north  bedroom,  and 
was  then  relieved  by  a  sergeant  from  the 
Crime  Lab  Mobile  Unit  who  said  his  tmit 
would  complete  the  investigation.  Although 
the  preservation  of  fingerprints  and  the  tag- 
ging of  weapons  and  evidence  are  included 
in  the  duties  of  an  evidence  technician,  he 
was  not  asked  to  perform  such  functions.*^ 
In  fact,  none  of  the  weapons  or  other  evi- 
dence picked  up  by  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  were  tagged  or  marked  as  to  where  and 
by  whom  found  nor  were  any  possible  fin- 
gerprints preserved  or  taken.** 

The  participating  officers  from  the  State's 
Attorney's  Office  were  relieved  to  see  the  mo- 
bile team  from  the  Crime  Laboratory  on  the 
scene.  As  one  of  them  put  It: 

"I  was  relieved,  because  I  felt  they  were 
going  to  make  their  plats  and  get  the  bullet 
holes,  and  pick  up.  I  don't  recall  picking  up 
a  shell  off  the  floor.  My  legs  were  aching.  I 
don't  know  If  I  picked  a  shell  oflT  the  floor.** 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  the  Crime  Lab 
team  arrived,  the  St8te"8  Attorney's  PoUce 
put  the  weapKDns  and  other  evidence  they 
had  recovered  In  the  truck,*"  stlU  without 
tagging  or  noting  the  recovery  Information, 
and  returned  to  the  office."  Before  leaving, 
Sgt  Oroth  gave  the  Crime  Lab  team  leader  a 
description  of  what  happened  and  this  single 
Instruction :  "I  told  him  to  look  for  evidence 
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of  shots  on  this  [west]  side  of  the  apart- 
ment." '- 

The  supervising  sergeant  of  the  Mobile 
Crime  Lab  team  stated  that  his  general  re- 
sponsibility was  '".  .  .  to  photograph  the 
scene  as  we  find  it,  draw  a  rough  sketch, 
search  for  and  recover  whatever  evidence  is 
avaUable,  mark  It  and  transport  It  to  the 
Crime  Laboratory"."  His  team  arrived  about 
5:15  a.m."*  The  sergeant  acknowledged  that 
In  executing  these  responsibilities,  his  team 
was  baslcaUy  focused  on  identifying  shots 
fired  at  the  officers.  Accordingly,  the  sergeant 
was  first  shown  the  Uvlng  room  door,  which 
he  Inspected  and  had  photographed.  There 
was  one  clearly  visible  hole  almost  an  inch 
in  diameter  with  powder  tatooing  on  the  in- 
side. Apparent  above  this  hole  on  both  aides 
of  the  door  there  was  another  damaged  spot. 
The  sergeant  did  not  believe  that  It  was  aU 
the  way  through,  although  he  did  not  probe 
It  nor  did  he  form  an  opinion  as  to  Its 
cause.'^  On  viewing  an  enlargement  of  a 
photograph,  the  sergeant  agreed  that  the 
damage  could  have  been  caused  by  the  pass- 
age of  a  buUet  through  the  plywood  panel 
at  an  angle  leaving  no  clear  hole  because 
the  outer  layer  of  the  panel  snapped  back 
into  place.*"  Neither  the  door  or  the  panel 
were  removed  for  testing. 

The  sergeant  next  noted  a  bole  In  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  hallway  outside  the 
Uvlng  room  door.  He  found  nothing  In  the 
hole  and  was  unable  to  trace  it  because  the 
upstairs  occupants  did  not  respond  to  his 
knock.*' 

Returning  to  the  Uving  room  the  sergeant 
noted  a  hole  high  In  the  northwest  corner. 
Nothing  was  recovered  from  this,  the  hole 
was  not  then  probed,  nor  w&s  a  notation  of 
it  made  In  the  field  notes  compiled  by  the 
team.*^  Also  in  the  Uvlng  room  the  sergeant 
observed  many  holes  in  the  south  waU.  They 
were  examined  and  appeared  to  be  through 
and  through  holes  confirming  the  story  of 
firing  through  the  wall  as  related  by  the  of- 
ficers. Although  a  minority  of  the  holes  were 
not  re€«llly  Identifiable  as  entry  or  exit  holes, 
the  mobile  team's  notes  do  not  Indicate 
which  ones  were  ambiguous." 

Beneath  a  dresser  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
living  room  the  sergeant  recovered  two  spent 
12  gauge  Remington  and  Peters  casings  and 
one  spent  .45  caUber  casing.  These  were 
placed  in  an  evidence  envelope  and  taken  to 
the  Crime  Lab  where  the  two  shotgun  shells 
were  subsequently  Identified  as  having  been 
fired  from  a  seized  weapon."*  Nothing  else 
was  obtained  by  the  Crime  Lab  from  the 
living  room,  although  subsequently  other 
searchers  obtained  seven  additional  buUets 
and  casings  from  this  room.""  Although  a 
Crime  Lab  picture  taken  at  the  time  showed 
a  buUet  hole  on  the  southeast  wall  of  the 
Uvlng  room,  the  Crime  Lab  office  did  not  see 
this  hole.'°=  The  team  also  missed  this  hole 
on  their  later  examination.-'* 

In  the  north  bedroom  the  laboratory  team 
noted  holes  In  the  north  wall  and  some  cor- 
re6p>ondlng  holes  In  the  bedroom  door  when 
that  door  was  placed  in  an  open  position. 
However,  the  sergeant's  report  of  this  ex- 
amination incorrectly  states: 

"Examination  of  the  docw  to  the  front  bed- 
room showed  what  appeared  to  be  shots 
flred  from  in  the  bedroom  out  to  the  hall."  '** 

Although  he  had  discovered  this  error  by 
viewing  pictures  on  December  5.  no  correc- 
tion to  this  report  and  been  made  at  the  time 
of  his  testimony  (Feb.  26.  1970)  and  the  ser- 
geant had  not  advised  his  superiors  of  the 
error.'** 

The  mobile  teiun  recovered  no  proJectUes 
or  sheU  casings  from  the  north  bedroom  al- 
though twenty-seven  proJectUes  and  six  cas- 
ings were  later  found  In  that  room.  Other 
than  two  apparent  shotgun  blasts  on  the 
north  wall  that  were  ambiguous  and  which 
were  not  probed  to  determine  the  angle  of 
fire,  the  mobile  team  found  no  Indication 
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that  snots  had  been  flred  out  ol  thU  room 
by  the  occupants.  Their  report  does  not  In- 
clicat*  this  fact.'*" 

In  the  dining  room  the  team  noted  an 
apparent  shotgun  pattern  high  on  the  east 
wall  and  recovered  two  spent  12  gauge  cas- 
ings. The  team  did  not  note  one  bullet,  three 
shells  and  two  unfired  bullets  recovered  later 
in  that  room.''" 

In  the  south  bedroom  the  team  noted  a 
number  of  through  and  through  holes  In 
the  north  wall,  four  shotgun  patterns  In  the 
east  wall,  a  hole  In  the  eastern  window 
frame  and  a  number  of  holes  in  the  south 
wall.  Ther  recovered  the  base  of  a  12  gauge 
casing  and  two  spent  bullets  on  the  floor  near 
the  south  wall.  They  also  noted  and  probed 
with  fingers  some  holes  In  the  mattress  with 
negative  results.  The  team  found  no  evidence 
of  shots  being  flred  from  this  room."* 

In  the  kitchen,  the  team  found  no  shells, 
projectiles,  or  bullet  holes.  They  examined  a 
sheet  hanging  over  the  back  door.  Although 
the  sheet  had  a  hole  In  It.  It  could  not  be 
Identified  as  a  bullet  hole  nor  were  there  any 
marks  on  the  wall  or  door  behind  the  sheet. 
Neither  the  sheet  nor  any  portion  thereof 
was  removed  for  laboratory  analysis  of  any 
residue  near  the  hole.  The  team  did  not  ex- 
amine the  porch,  the  steps  leading  upstairs 
past  the  kitchen  window  or  the  adjacent  wall 
of  the  next  building  for  possible  bullet 
marks.-* 

In  summary,  the  sergeant  testified  that  his 
crime  scene  investigation,  which  lasted  a 
maximum  of  90-95  minutes,  revealed  evi- 
dence of  the  three  shots  that  could  possibly 
have  been  fired  by  the  occupants:  the  deer 
slug  hole  in  the  living  room  door:  and  the 
two  shotgun  patterns  In  the  middle  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  bedroom  on  which 
the  angle  of  fire  had  not  been  ascertained. 

At  the  request  of  an  Assistant  State's  At- 
torney, the  sergeant  and  his  team  returned 
to  the  premises  on  December  17  and  18,  ac- 
companied by  members  of  the  Illinois  Crime 
Commission,  to  attempt  to  recover  the  deer 
slug  which  had  penetrated  the  stairwell  to 
the  second  floor  and  to  recover  any  other 
projectiles  from  the  walls.  On  those  days, 
the  team  did  not  locate  the  deer  slug:  it 
found  and  removed  some  wadding,  buck  shot 
and  eight  projectiles  The  team  also  removed 
some  buck  shot  from  a  larpaper-covered 
porch  on  the  adjacent  premises.-'" 

The  following  chart  shows  the  balUstlcally 
identifiable  evidence  (projectiles  and  casings 
but  not  wads,  shotgun  pellets  or  fragments 
too  small  to  identify )  obtained  by  the  Grand 
Jury  from  all  sources  and  suggests  the  thor- 
oughness of  each  search: 

Items  recovered 

State's  attorney's  police.  Dec.  4,  1969 62 

Crime  lab  unit,  Dec.  4.  1969 7 

Survivors'  attorney,  Dec.  4.  1969  and  Dec. 

17.  1969 ♦a 

CrUne  lab  unit,  Dec.  17,  1969  and  Dec. 

18.  1969 - 8 

FBI.  Dec.  22.  1969  to  Dec.  23.  1969,  Dec. 

29,  1969  to  Dec.  31.  1969.  Jan.  5.  1970  to 
Jan.  21.  1970.  Feb.  9,  1970  to  Feb.  13. 

1970.  and  Mar.  8.  1970 - -  30 

Other.'  Feb.  1970. 1 

Toul  - - 151 

«  Removed  from  leg  of  VerUna  Brewer 

There  were  no  fingerprints  taken  from  the 
seized  weapons  at  the  time  they  were  ob- 
tained and  because  of  repeated  handling 
none  were  subsequently  available. 

The  Joint  crime  scene  search  by  the  three 
branches  of  local  law  enforcement — the 
State's  Attorney  Police,  the  duty  evidence 
technician  from  the  Task  Force  and  the  Mo- 
bile Unit  from  the  Crime  Lab.  was  conducted 
in  a  crowded  situation  In  a  high  crime  area 
under  considerable  pressure  to  get  the  Job 
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done.  However,  any  crime  scene  Investigation 
which  uncovers  barely  half  of  the  relevant 
evidence  must  be  seriously  questioned.  The 
explanation  for  the  limited  work  done  by  the 
Crime  Lab  team  is  clear.  The  sergeant  in 
charge  agreed  that  the  crime  scene  investiga- 
tion was  conducl#«h-  not  to  obtain  all  the 
available  evltje^ce.  but,  to  try  to  establish  the 
authenticity  -  of  the  account  given  by  the 
raiding  officers.  In  response  to  a  Jurors  ques- 
tion the  sergeant  defended  the  scope  of  his 
Inquiry  In  this  way: 

'T  believe  It  was  done  efficiently  enough, 
ma'am.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  the  occupants 
of  that  apartment  attempted  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  officers  attempting  to  serve  a  legal 
search  warrant.  They  met  resistance.  The 
Illinois  State  Statute  states  that  being  an 
arrest,  legal  or  illegal,  you  are  not  [to]  re- 
sist It. 

"Further  facts  that  were  uncovered  In  this 
case  was  that  weapons  had  been  recovered 
from  this  apartment,  stolen  Chicago  Police 
Department  shotgun.  Illegal  sawed-off  shot- 
guns, I  believe  that  the  scene  was  adequately 
covered,  yes.  ma'am."  i" 

Superintendent  of  Police,  James  B.  Conlisk. 
Jr  ,  attributed  the  responsibility  of  the  crime 
scene  search  directly  to  the  State's  Attorney: 
"We  were  directed  by  the  State's  Attorney's 
police  that  they,  the  State's  Attorney's  police, 
would  collect  all  this  evidence,  they  would 
handle  everything. 

"Our  Crime  Laboratory  people  were  told 
not  to  collect  any  further  evidence  other 
than  the  minute  amount  they  did. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"I  have  been  informed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Crime  Detection  Laboratory  that  the  mo- 
bile Crime  Lab  person  who  works  for  him 
was  directed  by  Sergeant  Groth,  that  he.  Ser- 
geant Groth  and  his  men  would  handle  every- 
thing." "• 

G.  The  Panther  investigation 
On  December  4,  1969,  at  approximately 
7:30  a.m.,  the  police  guards  posted  at  the 
premises  departed."*  A  short  time  thereafter, 
Francis  E.  Andrew,  an  attorney  for  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  came  to  examine  the 
scene.'"  In  conjunction  with  Andrew's  ex- 
amination of  the  scene,  an  Independent  film 
maker  was  employed  to  take  extensive  movies 
of  the  premises  and  of  Andrew  conducting 
the  InvesUgatlon."'  'When  the  Grand  Jury 
subpoenaed  these  films,  Andrew  resisted  on 
the  ground  that  the  film  was  a  work  product 
of  an  attorney  and  covered  by  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  of  the  persons  In  the  apart- 
ment charged  with  state  crimes."*  The  Court 
ruled,  however,  that  ".  .  .  the  right  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  to  ex- 
haustively Inquire  into  any  possible  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law  unrelated  to  the  charges 
pending  In  the  State  Court  .  .  .  U  para- 
mount to  the  work  product  privilege,  even  If 
one  exists."  "' 

The  movies  "»  proved  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  the  Grand  Jury  In  Its  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  condition  of  the  premises  on 
December  4.  They  depict  Mr.  Andrew  and 
his  associates  collecting  physical  evidence 
at  the  site  and  establish  locations  for  vari- 
o'js  ftimlshings  and  other  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  movies,  Andrew  set  up  a 
system  for  the  controlled  recovery  of  over 
100  items  of  evidence  including  64  projectiles, 
pellets,  wads  and  empty  sheila.  A  card  was 
prepared  for  each  Item  showing  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Item,  the  location  of  recovery, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  finding  It.  Each 
Item  was  placed  In  a  separate  container  and 
assigned  an  evidence  number.  A  chain  of 
custody  of  each  Item  was  maintained  on  the 
cards."' 

Although  Andrew  was  apprised  in  the  latter 
p*rt  of  December  1969  that  the  Grand  Jxiry 
investigating  this  Incident  would  first  at- 
tempt to  collect  all  physical  evidence  re- 
coverable and  was  requested  to  produce  all 
physical  evidence  In  his  possession."*  It  was 
not   produced    voluntarily.   Finally   In    late 
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January,  after  a  subpoena  had  been  issued 
and  a  Court  order  directed  the  production  of 
all  the  physical  evidence  In  his  possession. 
Andrew  delivered  all  such  items  to  the  FBI  as 
custodian  for  the  Grand  Jury.  The  items  were 
promptly  shipped  to  the  FBI  Laboratory 
for  analysis. 

In  addition  to  retaining  a  film  maker,  An- 
drew also  retained  a  physical  evidence  ex- 
pert to  make  an  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises.'^ After  being  briefed  on  Andrew's  view 
of  the  case,  the  expert  spent  approximately 
fourteen  hours  In  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises on  December  8.  During  portions  of  this 
time,  the  Black  Panther  Party  was  conduct- 
ing tours  of   the  premises.   The  expert  re- 
trieved various  items  of  physical  evidence. 
Including  the  projectile  which  was  fired  from 
within    the    apartment    through    the    living 
room   door.    This    projectile    was    found    on 
the  staircase  to  the  upstairs  apartment,  Just 
below  an  apptirent  Impact  point  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  staircase."-  The  expert  also  found 
a  projectile  which  had  struck  the  southeast 
wall  of  the  living  room  and  could  have  been 
fired  through  the  living  room  door,  partially 
open.'-'  While  some  of  his  contributions  were 
significant,   the   expert's   testimony  revealed 
his    defense    orientation,    perhaps    accentu- 
ated   by    the    limited    time    he    had    and 
the  briefings    of    counsel.    For    example,    he 
proposed   an   Imaginative  theory  as  to  who 
fired  the  first  shot  based  upon  the  position 
of   the   living   room   door   and   the   assumed 
trajectories  of   the  Incoming  and   outgoing 
rounds.  He  illustrated  that  if  the  door  was 
opening  at  the  time  of  the  first  of  two  closely 
spaced  shots,  the  incoming  shot  would  have 
to   be   fired   before   the   shotgun   blast    from 
within  the  apartment.  However,  if  the  door 
was  closing,   then   the  shotgun   blast    from 
within  the  apartment  preceded  the  shot  from 
outside  the  door.'^'  The  expert  stated  that  his 
opinion  on  who  fired  the  first  shot  would 
be    based    on    prior    testimony    establishing 
whether  the  door  was  opening  or  closing  at 
the   time.'"  His   theory   excluded   any   other 
movements   of   the   door,   i.e.   it   could    have 
been  kicked  open  and  bounced  back.  In  ad- 
dition, his  opinion  that  a  deer  slug  shotgun 
blast  through   a  door  at  close  range  would 
not  cause  It  to  move  seemed  strained  to  the 
Jury  and  was  later  contradicted  by  FBI  tests 
on  a  similar  door.'*' 

The  expert  also  retrieved  various  other  pro- 
jectiles for  study.'"  He  noted  a  bullet  hole 
In  the  upper  northwest  corner  of  the  living 
room  wall,  but  did  not  attempt  to  recover 
any  projectile.  He  wtis  told  that  the  hole  had 
been  made  by  an  accidental  discharge  some- 
time prior  to  December  4,  1969.'"  He  did  not 
attempt  to  examine  any  of  the  furniture  ex- 
cept for  one  mattress  and  one  dresser  of  the 
apartment  for  possible  bullet  damage."* 

The  expert  attempted  to  establish  the  tra- 
jectories of  the  bullets  fired  by  placing  dowels 
In  holes  In  the  walls.  He  did  not  find  any 
physical  evidence  indicating  gunfire  by  the 
occupants  of  the  apartment  except  the  hole 
In  the  living  room  door."* 

The  Black  Panther  Party  investigation  also 
Included  the  retention  of  a  private  patholo- 
gist who  on  December  5.  1969,  performed  a 
second  autopsy  on  the  body  of  I'red  Hampton. 
AgEiin,  before  beginning  his  work,  this  path- 
ologist was  briefed  as  to  the  defense  theory 
that  Hampton  was  Intentionally  murdered. 
This  second  autopsy  is  discussed  In  detail 
under  the  section  covering  the  cause  of  death. 
One  of  the  significant  impressions  the 
Grand  Jury  obtained  from  parts  of  the  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  survivors'  at- 
torneys— and.  Indeed,  from  parts  of  the  of- 
ficial investigation  as  well — was  the  extent 
to  which  the  predisposition  of  the  individuals 
conducting  the  Investigations  affects  the  re- 
sult. Any  Investigation  tha.t  Is  designed  to 
prove  a  theory  rather  than  establish  the  facts 
has  to  be  thoughtfully  scrutinized  and 
should  not  be  accepted  as  objective  without 
such  scrutiny. 
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H.  How  Hampton  died — Pathology  and  toxi- 
cology 
One  of  the  public  controversies  that  sur- 
rounded this  case  concerned  the  conflicting 
pathological  analyses  on  the  body  of  Fred 
Hampton.  The  coroner's  findings,  released  in 
fragments  In  the  press  and  totally  at  the  In- 
quest, found  that  Hampton  had  been  shot 
twice  in  the  head,  once  In  the  left  shoulder 
and  grazed  once  on  the  right  forearm.  The 
coroner's  protocol  concluded  that  one  of  the 
head  wounds  proceeded  from  left  to  right  en- 
tering In  front  of  the  left  ear  and  exiting 
from  a  large  wound  In  the  right  forehead. 
The  other  entered  from  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  below  the  right  ear  and  exited  from  the 
left  side  of  the  throat.  The  head  wounds  were 
through  and  through.  The  left  shoulder 
wound  was  probed  and  a  .30  caliber  carbine 
bullet  was  recoverd  from  the  left  pectoral 
muscles  and  turned  over  to  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Crime  Laboratory."!  The  pathologist 
from  the  coroner's  office  who  performed  the 
autopsy  testified  before  the  Grand  Jury  that 
he  had  opened  the  stomach  of  the  corpse  and 
examined  its  contents.  Finding  them  to  be 
fluid,  he  did  no  analysis  upon  the  contents. i" 

The  second  autojjsy  was  performed  by  a 
private  pathologist  who  formerly  had  been 
the  coroner's  chief  pathologist.  This  au- 
topsy was  performed  at  a  funeral  home  in 
the  presence  of  several  other  doctors  and 
one  of  the  survivors'  defense  counsel."'  Al- 
though the  pathologist  Inquired  of  the 
corner's  office  for  a  description  of  the 
wounds  found  in  the  official  autopsy.  It  was 
not  provided,  and  the  second  autopsy  pro- 
ceeded without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
coroner  had  found  except  that  gained  from 
press  reports.  The  press  had  Indicated,  in- 
correctly, that  the  coroner  had  recovered  no 
bullets. 

The  second  autopsy  concluded  that  Hamp- 
ton had  been  hit  twice  In  the  head,  both 
shots  entering  on  the  right  side  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  angle  from  above  and 
slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  subject.  One  shot 
entered  directly  In  front  of  the  right  ear  and 
exited  from  the  left  side  of  the  throat.  The 
other  entered  on  the  right  forehead  and  was 
probed  to  a  point  behind  the  left  eye.  No 
exit  for  this  wound  was  located.  The  second 
autopsy  also  classified  the  left  shoulder 
wound  as  a  graze  which  had  not  penetrated."* 
A  toxicologic  study  of  blood  samples  col- 
lected at  the  second  autopsy  Indicated  high 
concentrations  of  the  drug  Seconal  (seco- 
barbital) .  about  the  level  of  4.5  milligrams 
percent.'-^ 

The  doctor  conducting  the  second  autopsy 
explained  his  findings  at  several  press  con- 
ferences In  the  presence  of  defense  counsel 
Andrew.  He  took  sharp  exception  with  reports 
that  the  coroner  had  recovered  no  bullets 
from  the  body,  suggested  that  a  bullet  must 
have  been  removed  from  behind  the  left  eye, 
and  indicated  that  Hampton's  wounds  were 
consistent  with  being  shot  from  above  and 
behind  while  In  a  reclining  position.'"  The 
pathologist  also  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
level  of  Seconal  present  In  the  body  would 
have  placed  the  subject  in  a  deep  stupor.'" 

These  reports,  especially  the  alleged  pres- 
ence of  drugs,  were  widely  published  In  the 
media  together  with  comments  from  Panther 
leader  Rush  and  others  that  this  fact  proved 
the  assassination  theory .'» 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  coroner's  office  an- 
nounced that  an  analysis  of  samples  of 
Hampton's  blood  retained  from  Its  autopsy 
showed  that  no  Seconal  was  present."" 

The  Grand  Jury  undertook  to  unravel 
these  problems  In  several  ways.  First,  It 
subpoenaed  all  of  the  pathologists,  chemists 
and  supporting  personnel  who  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  autopsies  together  with  their 
photographs.  X-rays  and  reports  and  heard 
the  analysis  of  each.  Second,  it  ordered  that 
the  retained  blood  samples  from  both  autop- 
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sles  should  be  submitted  to  the  FBI  Labo- 
ratory for  a  complete  serological  study. 
Finally,  when  It  became  apparent  that  the 
conflicting  findings  were  IrTeconcilable  from 
available  evidence,  It  obtained  an  order  of 
exhumation  and  commissioned  Dr.  Charles 
Petty,  Chief  Medical  Examiner  for  the 
County  of  Dallas,  to  perform  a  third  autopsy 
In  the  presence  of  physicians  and  attorneys 
representing  the  coroner  and  the  Hampton 
family. 

The  expert  from  the  FBI  Laboratory  testi- 
fied that  he  had  conducted  the  most  specific 
and  sophisticated  test  known  for  secobar- 
bital— gas  chromatography — on  all  of  the 
blood  samples  submitted.  There  was  no  such 
drug  found.  In  reviewing  the  materials  sub- 
mitted by  the  private  toxicologlst,  he  attrib- 
uted the  mistaken  finding  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  submitted  sample, 
and  the  reliance  on  the  subjective  evalua- 
tions required  in  the  type  of  testing — ultra 
violet  spectrophotometry — used.'*" 

The  autopsy  conducted  by  Dr.  Petty  at  the 
Shreveport.  Louisiana  Veterans  HosplUl,  with 
Grand  Jury  attorneys  present,  was  extraor- 
dinarily thorough.  An  X-ray  study  of  the 
entire  body  was  made,  and  color  and  black 
and  white  photographs  were  taken  at  every 
stage  of  the  examination.  This  autopsy  con- 
clusively confirmed  the  findings  of  the  FBI 
and  the  coroner's  chemist  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  drugs  in  the  body  through  extensive 
cultural  analyses  of  the  stomach,  kidneys, 
liver,  brain  and  other  organs;  samples  of 
these  organs  were  contemporaneously  ob- 
tained by  the  Hampton  family  pathologist 
and  the  coroner's  pathologists.'*'  The  pathol- 
ogist from  the  coroner's  office  misrepresented 
the  autopsy  procedures  which  he  followed 
by  stating  that  he  had  opened  the  stomach 
and  examined  Its  contents;  '*»  In  fact,  at  the 
time  of  the  February  16,  1970  autopsy,  the 
stomach  was  untouched  and  was  attached  to 
the  esophagus  on  one  end  and  to  the  bowel 
on  the  other  end.'*^ 

This  autopsy  also  put  to  rest  any  specula- 
tion over  the  number  and  type  of  wounds 
Hampton  had  received.  As  both  examinations 
had  found,  two  shots  did  strike  his  head. 
The  private  pathologist  had  correctly  found 
that  both  shots  had  entered  at  an  angle 
from  the  right  side.  However,  the  path  of 
the  bullet  which  entered  the  right  forehead 
did  not  terminate  behind  the  left  eye,  as 
found  at  the  second  autopsy,  but  exited  In 
front  of  the  left  ear."*  The  exit  woimd  was 
clearly  visible  after  the  subject's  sideburns 
had  been  shaved  off.  The  shoulder  wouiid 
was  found  to  have  penetrated  as  the  coroner's 
report  described,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
the  path  of  this  bullet  into  the  left  pectoral 
muscle  where  the  coroner  described  the  re- 
covery of  a  .30  caliber  carbine  bullet.'*^  The 
coroner's  repwrt  erroneously  described  the 
second  entry  wound  in  the  head  as  being  "In 
the  right  aspect  of  the  neck  at  5  cm  below 
the  lobule  of  the  ear  and  15  cm  from  the 
midline."  In  fact,  this  wound  was  on  the 
right  cheek  Just  in  front  of  the  ear.'*" 

In  view  of  the  considerable  number  of  dis- 
crepancies between  both  earlier  autopsies 
and  the  one  commissioned  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  it  Is  useful  to  examine  the  procedures 
used  and  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  how 
the  various  errors  were  transformed  into  pub- 
lic controversy. 

The  Cook  County  coroner  Is  charged  by 
Illinois  law  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting an  autopsy  "Where  a  death  has  oc- 
curred and  the  circumstances  concerning  the 
death  are  suspicious,  obscure,  mysterious  and 
In  the  opinion  of  the  examining  physician 
and  the  coroner  the  cause  of  death 
cannot  be  established  definitely  except  hy 
autopsy."  "" 

There  are  three  certified  pathologists  em- 
ployed full  time  In  the  Cook  County  Cor- 
oner's Office.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
assistants  taking  advance  training  in  pathol- 
ogy who  assist  on  weekends  and  a  Junior  or 
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assistant  pathologist.  The  latter  is  a  full 
time  employee  earning  $27,000  annually.  He 
graduated  from  medical  school  in  Athens, 
Greece  in  1957.  came  to  the  United  States 
In  1958  where  he  interned  and  practiced 
pathology  until  1964.  From  1965  to  1967  he 
was  senior  pathologist  In  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  Department  of  Pathology  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  coroner's  office  in  June  1969. 
This  doctor  Is  not  yet  licensed  in  Illinois 
but  Is  able  to  practice  under  the  supervision 
of  other  doctors  on  a  special  or  temporary 
license  pending  licensure.  Under  his  limited 
license  he  Is  not  permitted  to  sign  death 
certificates  or  autopsy  protocols.  In  practice, 
he  performs  autopsies,  dictates  the  findings 
and  reviews  them  with  the  certified  doctors 
who  actually  sign  them.  He  estimates  he  per- 
forms 85  autopsies  monthly.'** 

The  assistant  director  of  pathology  testi- 
fied that  his  organization  Is  seriously  under- 
staffed. For  example,  on  December  4.  1969. 
he  p>erformed  five  autopsies  and  appraised 
six  other  bodies  to  determine  if  an  autopsy 
was  required.  In  addition,  he'^rled  to  super- 
vise the  assistant  pathologist  who  performed 
two  autopsies  on  his  own.  These  two  were 
Fred  Hampton  and  Mark  Clark."' 

With  the  aid  of  a  dlener  (autopsy  assist- 
ant) and  In  an  examining  room  next  door  to 
the  assistant  director,  the  assistant  patholo- 
gist examined  Hampton.  According  to  his 
usual  practice,  he  later  dictated  some  notes 
into  a  dictating  machine.  On  Sunday,  De- 
cember 7,  because  of  the  great  public  interest 
in  the  case  and  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
director  of  pathology,  he  went  into  the  office 
to  write  up  his  report.  This  handwritten  re- 
port was  delivered  to  the  acting  director  who 
personally  revised,  edited  and  tyi>ed  It  up. 
This  report  went  through  several  drafts. 
At  one  point  the  director  searched  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  original  dlctabelt  record- 
ing of  notes,  but  it  was  lost  or  destroyed.  The 
final  version  of  the  protocol,  signed  by  the 
acting  director,  was  dated  December  12. 
1969.'*' 

The  coroner's  office  does  not  take  any 
photographs  of  the  bodies  during  autopsy. 
One  Identification  photograph  Is  taken  of 
each  body  before  autopsy  and  if  others  are 
required,  the  Chicago  Police  Crime  Lab  is 
called  m.  Neither  the  Crime  Lab  photos  nor 
the  identification  photos  of  Hampton  were 
useful  in  resolving  the  disputed  Issues'" 

Similarly,  the  coroner's  office  does  not 
X-ray  bodies  to  locate  foreign  matters.  There 
Is  available  a  fluoroscopic  which  was  used 
by  the  dlener  outside  the  presence  of  the 
pathologist  to  determine  if  there  were  any 
significant  additional  materials  In  Hamp- 
ton's body."»  In  fact,  the  dleners  appear  to 
share  a  considerable  number  of  responsi- 
bilities with  the  pathologist.  The  dlener,  for 
example,  not  the  pathologist,  traced  the 
path  of  Hampton's  shoulder  wound  and  re- 
covered the  bullet.  The  acting  director  had 
high  praise  for  the  dleners : 

"I  might  state,  as  far  as  bullet  wounds  are 
concerned,  we  make  a  little  bit  of  a  game 
of  bullet  wounds,  especially  when  they  are 
peculiar.  We  try  to  trick  thj  dleners  and  the 
dleners  try  to  trick  us  time  and  again  to 
make  a  statement,  and  then  prove  us  wrong 

"All  I  can  say  Is  these  boys  are  tremendous 
on  identifying  bullet  wounds  as  entries  or 
exits,  and  they  are  tremendous  on  finding 
biUlets."  i" 

The  major  problems  In  the  coroner's  find- 
ings appear  to  be  based  on  the  understafflng 
which  required  the  examination  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  pathologist  of  restricted  licen- 
sure without  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
certified  pathologist.  Fortunately,  the  mis- 
description of  the  right  head  wound  and 
the  erroneous  classification  of  the  left  fore- 
head entrance  wound  as  a  wound  of  exit, 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  substantive 
effect  In  this  case. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  Hampton's  blood 
was  also  done  In  the  coroner's  office.'"  It  ap- 
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peared  to  be  a  professional   and  competent 
job  and  reached  a  correct  result. 

The  errors  In  the  second  autopsy  are  hard- 
er to  understand.  The  principal  pathologist 
was  assisted  and  observed  by  two  patholo- 
gists, a  physician  and  a  medical  student. 
It  seems  Incredible  that  all  of  them  could 
have  missed  the  exit  wound  near  the  left 
ear.  This  mistake  combined  with  the  mis- 
taken drug  analysis,  the  erroneous  classifi- 
cation of  the  shoulder  wound  as  a  graze. 
the  confusion  over  the  recovery  of  a  bullet 
by  the  coroner  and  the  defense  counsels" 
predelictlon  for  accusatory  press  conferences, 
contributed  significantly  to  exacerbating 
community  tension.  Plainly,  a  careful  and 
objective  approach  to  the  second  autopsy 
could  have  prevented  this  unnecessary  con- 
flict over  the  cause  of  death. 

/.  The  Internal  Irispections  Division 
investigation 
The  Internal  Inspections  Division  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  Is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Deputy  Superintendent  John  Mul- 
chrone,  who  reports  directly  to  Superintend- 
ent James  B.  Conllsk,  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  The 
Director  of  IID,  Captain  Harry  Ervanlan, 
reports  directly  to  Deputy  Superintendent 
Mulchrone.  As  Deputy  Superintendent  Mul- 
chrone  stated  .t :  '•■* 

•The  purpose  and  the  function  of  the  IID 
Is  to  Investigate  the  Chicago  police  depart- 
ment and  find,  root  out  any  wrongdoing  or 
Illegal  activities  being  conducted,  to  take 
complaints  from  citizens,  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  and  investigate  these 
complaints  and  arrive  at  conclusions  based 
on  facts." 

As  a  routine  matter,  an  IID  investigation 
Is  commenced  by  assigning  a  "V"  (for  under- 
cover)"* number  to  each  Instance  of  a  shoot- 
ing of  a  citizen  by  a  police  officer.-'^  or  a  "CR" 
( for  complaint  register  i  number  to  each  Inci- 
dent of  citizen  complaint. ==•  This  routine  was 
followed  in  this  matter:  U-69-53  was  assigned 
as  soon  as  this  incident  was  reported  and  an 
Investigation  was  Initiated. ■-•  The  Investiga- 
tion was  immediately  suspended  because  of 
a  question  of  Jurisdiction  of  IID  over  State's 
Attorney's  Police. •"• 

After  the  investigation  had  been  suspended. 
Superintendent  ConUsk  was  called  by  Mr. 
H&nrahan  who  asked  him  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  matter.""  This  was  a 
unique  situation  In  Superintendent  Conllsk's 
experience.""  Superintendent  Conllsk  directed 
Deputy  Superintendent  Mulchrone  to  con- 
duct "...  a  complete,  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  facts."  ■• 

When  the  investigation  was  completed,  a 
summary  report  was  written  by  Director 
Ervanlan  on  December  19,  iseg."*  Director 
Ervanlan 's  report  concludes:"- 

"Physical   evidence   has   fairly   established 
that  the  occupants  of  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion fired  upon  the  officers  who  were  in  the 
process  of  executing  the  search  warrant. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"There  is  no  apparent  misconduct  or  im- 
propriety by  any  of  the  officers  involved  in 
the  Incident.  The  evidence  shows  the  officers 
were  in  the  process  of  lawful  execution  of  a 
search  warrant  Issued  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  Purpose  of  the 
warrant  was  to  seize  certain  illegally  pos- 
sessed weapons  which  were  in  fact  found. 
The  officers  were  met  with  deadly  force  in 
the  form  of  gunfire.  The  cAcers  were  both 
obligated  and  lawfully  Justified  in  counter- 
ing this  deadly  force  with  such  force  as  was 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  pro- 
tect their  own  lives  and  to  execute  the  com- 
mand of  the  search  warrant. 

"This  Investigation  is  classified  as  exoner- 
ated and  recommended  that  no  complaint 
register  number  be  Issued." 

Early  in  the  Grand  Jury's  investigation  of 
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this  matter,  the  files  of  the  IID  investigation 
were  obtained  by  subpoena."*  These  files 
were  reviewed  in  detail  and  seemed  to  contain 
limited  information.  The  files  contained  pic- 
tures of  the  scene  and  morgue  photographs 
of  the  deceased,  hospital  pictures  of  the  in- 
jured, medical  reports,  seized  property  in- 
ventory sheets,  reports  of  patrol  cars  re- 
sponding to  the  lO-l  (police  emergency) 
signal  on  December  4,  and  records  of  con- 
tacts made  with  defense  counsel  for  the 
arrested  survivors  of  the  raid.  There  were 
no  records  of  contact  with  neighborhood  res- 
idents, no  Indication  of  a  visit  to  the  prem- 
ises, no  ballistic  analysis  of  the  officers' 
weapons  compared  to  the  recovered  bullets 
and  empty  shells,  and  no  detailed  or  substan- 
tive accounts  of  the  incident  by  the  fourteen 
individual  officers,  although  the  latter  ap- 
j>eared  for  questioning  at  the  IID  on  Dec- 
ember 16.  1969.'" 

Because  the  IID  files  seemed  sparse,  the 
Grand  Jury  inquired  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
Investigation.  A  police  sergeant  of  the  Exces- 
sive Force  Section  appeared  before  the  Grand 
Jury  and  testified  that  he  had  participated 
in  the  investigation  by  obtaining  various  re- 
cords and  monitoring  recordings  of  police 
radio  transmission."* 

His  responses  to  queries  as  to  bis  inquisi- 
torial participation  In  the  Inquiry  are  re- 
vealing: "«• 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  else  In  the  In- 
vestigation? 

A.  Then  on  the  16th  of  December  I  par- 
ticipated In  Interrogation  of  the  officers  in- 
volved in  the  raid  at  that  address. 

Q.  What  Instructions  did  you  have  with 
respect  to  that  Interrogation? 

A.  My  Instructions  were,  and  this  was  the 
16th  of  December,  somewhere  around  .  .  . 
7:00  or  after,  and  our  Instructions  were 
that  we  were  handed  a  piece  of  paper  with 
questions  that  were  to  be  asked  of  the 
officers  that  we  were  to  Interrogate. 

Q.  Who   handed   you   the  piece  of  paper? 

A.  My  lieutenant.  Mr.  Kukowinski  handed 
me  the  piece  of  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it? 

A.  Prom  Director  Elrvanian.  I  was  to  follow 
the  format  on  this  paper.  And  I  sat  in  a  room 
with  a  court  reporter  and  three  or  four 
officers.  I  don't  recall  who  or  how  many  and 
I  interrogated  and  I  followed  this  format  in 
this  investigation. 

Q  You  asked  no  questions  other  than 
those  questions  on  the  written  Instructions? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

In  order  to  follow  up  this  Issue,  the  Grand 
Jury  called  Assistant  State's  Attorneys  and 
ranking  officers  of  IID  to  describe  the  con- 
duct of  the  interrogation  of  the  foxirteen 
officers.'" 

It  developed  that  after  Superintendent 
Conllsk  ordered  the  IID  to  proceed  with  the 
Investigation,  Deputy  Superintendent  Mul- 
chrone called  ujxjn  Sgt.  John  Meade,  an 
attorney  who  la  a  former  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  and  Chicago  policeman,  to  advise 
him."'  Deputy  Superintendent  Mulchrone 
said  that  he  and  Sgt.  Meade  agreed  to  Umlt 
the  investigation  to  two  Issues:  '" 

No.  1,  did  the  police  officers  have  a  legal 
right  to  go  into  that  aptulment.  And  No.  2, 
did  they  have  a  legal  right  to  use  deadly 
force. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Mulchrone  con- 
cluded that  this  Issue  defined  the  scope  of 
IID  responsibility  in  this  matter.'™ 

Lt.  Robert  Kukowinski,  former  head  of  the 
Excessive  Force  Unit  of  IID,  testified  that 
the  conduct  of  the  investigation  was  taken 
from  Its  normal  course  In  his  hands  by  Depu- 
ty Superintendent  Mulchrone  who  told  him 
to  deviate  from  normal  procedures.'"*  He  tes- 
tified: '^ 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  Superintend- 
ent Mulc|h]rone  or  what  reason  was  given 
for  Superintendent  Mulchrone  taking  over 
the  Investigation? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  gave  a  reason  to  me. 
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There  may  have  been  a  reason  but  I  don't 
think  he  gave  It  to  me.  The  reason  was  that 
he  wanted  an  Investigation  conducted  the 
same  way  amongst  all  the  people  who  were 
going  to  be  Interrtewed.  That  is  what  I  got 
out  of  It. 

Sgt.  Meade's  knowledge  of  this  matter  was 
based  primarily  upon  his  review  of  the  TV 
re-enactment.'^  He  prepared  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  propounded  to  each  officer,  de- 
signed to  effect  the  scope  of  responsibility.'"' 
These  questions  and  a  statement  for  Sgt. 
Grotli  were  written  out  in  longhand,  typed 
and  then  mimeographed,  on  December  16.'-* 
Then  Deputy  Superintendent  Mulchrone. 
Sgt.  Meade,  Sgt.  Groth  and  three  Assistant 
State's  Attorneys,  including  Mr.  Jalovec,  dis- 
cussed the  questions  and  answers  between 
5: 30  and  7:00  p.m.'™ 

Asked  to  describe  tlie  role  of  the  three  As- 
sistant State's  Attorneys  at  this  phase  of 
the  IID  proceeding,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Mel- 
treger,  classified  them  as  "observers".'*  Mr. 
Meltreger  was  satisfied  that  the  procedures 
he  saw  constituted  a  ".  .  .  proper  Investiga- 
tion." "-'  Mr.  Sorosky.  the  other  assistant 
present  besides  Mr.  Jalovec,  concurred  that 
the  Assistant  State's  Attorney's  participation 
was  observation  and  that  the  IID  procedure 
constituted  a  fair  and  honest  investiga- 
tion.■'*'  However.  Deputy  Superintendent 
Mulchrone.  Director  Ervanlan  and  Sgt. 
Meade  understood  that  Messrs.  Jalovec.  Mel- 
treger and  Sorosky  represented  the  fourteen 
police  officers  as  attorneys.i" 

Apparently  the  system  of  interrogation 
was  decided  between  Sgt.  Meade  and  the  As- 
sistant State's  Attorneys.''^  Sgt.  Meade's 
questloiLS  and  answers  were  designed  to  spell 
out  the  result  of  the  inquiry.'*  Sgt.  Meade 
asked  the  Assistant  State's  Attorneys  to  re- 
view the  questions  and  answers  to  see  if  any 
were  improper.-'*  Assistant  State's  Attorney 
Jalovec  reviewed  the  questions  and  answers 
with  the  other  Assistant  State's  Attorneys 
and  agreed  they  were  proper:  Sgt.  Groth  ex- 
amined and  altered  the  questions  and  an- 
swers after  Mr.  Jalovec  arrived."" 

When  the  other  thirteen  officers  arrived, 
the  Assistant  State's  Attorneys  conferred 
with  them  privately  and  briefed  them  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  questions,  advising  them 
that  there  was  nothing  improper  about 
them.'*  Thus,  each  officer  knew  the  ques- 
tions he  would  be  asked  before  he  was  ex- 
amined by  the  IID.'* 

Sgt.  Meade's  method  of  Inquiry  was  to  ob- 
tain Sgt.  Groth's  agreement  on  his  statement 
and  the  summary  questions,  and  then  to  ob- 
tain agreement  from  the  other  thirteen  offi- 
cers with  Sgt.  Groth.'"'  Sgt.  Meade  told  Sgt. 
Groth  he  did  not  need  to  accept  the  answers 
as  his  own; '"  Sgt.  Groth  agreed  that  Sgt. 
Meade's  answers  were  substantially  ac- 
curate'"  Sgt.  Meade  described  the  purpose  of 
the  questions  as  follows:  "" 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  In  drawing 
up  your  questions  you  took  the  version  of  the 
officers  as  being  a  truth.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Were  there  questions  in  your  list  of 
questions  that  tended  to  test  the  truth  and 
veracity  of  these  officers? 

A.  No,  I  assumed  that  everything  they  said 
was  true. 

Asked  for  his  views  on  the  procedures  of 
this  IID  Investigation.  Sgt.  Meade  testi- 
fied: '« 

"Prom  my  experience,  counsel.  I  consider 
this  to  be  an  excellent  investigation." 

No  one  In  the  IID  ever  had  a  complete 
story  of  the  Incident  from  each  of  the  four- 
teen officers  involved."* 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  questioning, 
the  ITD  report  was  concluded  and  a  press  re- 
lease was  prepared  by  Deputy  Superintendent 
Mulchrone.'"*  This  release  was  rewritten  and 
released  by  Superintendent  Conllsk.'»"  The 
resultant  newspaper  article  reads:  '" 

"The  investigation  has  clearly  established 
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the  following  facts:  "1.  The  police  officers 
were  acting  pursuant  to  the  lawful  direction 
of  a  search  warrant. 

"2.  The  police  were  subjected  to  deadly 
assault  by  firearms,  which  is  a  forcible  felony, 
and  exercised  lawful  means  to  overcome  the 
assault." 

Deputy  Superintendent  Mulchrone  testified 
that  it  was  not  standard  procedure  to  give 
an  Investigative  subject  copies  of  questions 
and  proposed  answers  In  advance  of  interro- 
gation.'-* However,  he  concluded  that  ".  .  . 
we  conducted  an  Investigation,  as  best  we 
could,  under  the  circumstances.  .  .  .•'  '•«»  The 
investigation  was  admittedly  limited,  he 
said,  "to  preserve  the  evidence"  for  the  state 
trlal.»' 

Superintendent  Conllsk  was  Informed  of 
the  system  of  Interrogation  described  above 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Grand  Jury. 
He  was  aware  that  the  questions  to  be  asked 
the  officers  might  have  been  discussed  with 
the  Assistant  State's  Attorneys  who  appeared 
for  the  conference.  When  Superintendent 
Conllsk  was  told  by  the  Grand  Jury  that 
proposed  answers,  as  well  as  the  questions, 
iiad  been  prepared  by  Sgt.  Meade  and  dis- 
cussed with  Sgt.  Groth  and  the  Assistant 
State's  Attorneys,  he  said:  "...  I  am  flab- 
bergasted to  think  that  such  a  thing  could 
exist."  ="- 

Captain  Harry  Ervanlan.  Director  of  IID. 
testified  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  In  his 
office  had  received  any  pressiu-e  from  any- 
body in  the  police  department,  or  elsewhere, 
in  this  matter."  He  testified  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Incident  had  not  been  de- 
veloped ".  .  .  with  any  great  degree  of  ac- 
ciu-acy  .  .  ."  and  that  he  had  not  carried 
out  his  duty  as  Director  of  IID.""  Respond- 
ing to  further  inquiries,  he  testified  as 
follows:  «* 

A  Juror:  Do  you  consider  this  a  normal 
Investigation? 

The  Witness:  No,  sir,  this  was  not  a  normal 
nor  a  complete  investigation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Captain,  let's  be  candid — now,  with  the 
State's  Attorney's  office  represented  at  this 
meeting,  and  the  man  who  led  this  raid,  or 
the  service  of  this  warrant,  and  the  way  the 
questions  were  drafted,  and  the  ultimate 
questions  which  were  actually  asked  of  these 
officers.  Captain,  do  you  think  It  would  be 
any  way  unfair  for  a  reasonable  person  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  nothing 
but  a  whitewash? 

A.  The  way  you  describe  it,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Again,  Captain,  do  you  think  It  would 
be  unfair  or  unreasonable  for  a  person  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  even  adding  the 
facts  of  the  crime  lab  report,  that  this  was 
a  whitewash? 

A.  I  would  agree,  sir,  that  this  was  a  very 
bad  Investigation,  yes.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Well,  It  was  extremely  bad,  wasn't  It? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  seen  one 
as  bad  as  this  one? 
A.  No,  sir. 

J.  The  Coroner's  Inquest 
Article  X,  Section  8  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
stitution provides  that  each  county  of  the 
State  sh&ll  elect  a  Coroner  for  a  four-year 
term.  The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Cor- 
oner are  specifically  prescribed  by  statute."" 
The  statute  governing  the  Coroner's  basic 
function,  that  of  holding  inquests,  reqviires 
him  to  make  a  preliminary  Investigation  of 
the  cause  of  death  In  five  situations:  (1) 
sudden  or  violent  deaths,  whether  apparently 
stilcldal,  homicidal,  or  accidental;  (2)  deaths 
(whether  of  the  mother  or  fetus)  due  to 
abortion,  as  well  as  deaths  caused  by  a  sex 
crime  or  a  crime  against  nature;  (3)  deaths 
under  mysterious  circumstances  or  from  un- 
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determined  causes;  (4)  deaths  to  which  alco- 
holic or  narcotic  addiction  may  have  con- 
tributed; and  (6)  deaths  occurring  without 
medical  attention. »"  In  the  first  of  these 
situations  the  Coroner  must  summon  a  Jury 
of  six  persons  for  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
quest into  the  cause  of  death;  in  the  other 
cases  enumerated  he  may  summon  a  jury. 
The  Coroner  also  has  power  to  comi>el  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  must  see  to 
It  that  their  testimony  is  either  written 
out  and  signed  by  them  or  transcrit>ed  in 
shorthand.  Upon  completion  of  an  Inquest 
the  Coroner  is  required  to  make  a  record 
thereof  and  to  issue  a  death  certificate  in 
the  marmer  prescribed  by  law.  »• 

The  Coroner's  Inquest  is  ex  parte  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  in  any 
private  party  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
at  the  Inquest  or  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses who  appear  and  testify.  In  the  course 
of  holding  that  the  Coroner  Is  a  nonjudicial 
officer  and  that  the  inquest  verdicts  are 
merely  advisory,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  no  one  Is  a  party  to  a  Coroner's 
Inquest,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right,  either 
personally  or  by  counsel,  to  p>articli>ate  In  the 
selection  of  the  Coroner's  Jury,  or  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  to  disprove  testimony  of- 
fered at  the  inquest.  »■  Coroner  Andrew  J. 
Toman  announced  that  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  would  be  F>ermltted  at  the  inquest 
of  the  shooting  deaths  of  Fred  Hampton  and 
Mark  Clark  because  of  sharply  differing  ver- 
sions of  the  death  accounts.*"" 

Because  of  widespread  publicity  given  tX5 
the  December  4,  1969  Incident  in  which 
Fred  Hampton  and  Mark  Clark  met  sudden 
and  violent  deaths.  Coroner  Toman  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  special  coro- 
ner and  six  "blue  ribbon"  Jurors  to  hear 
evidence  presented  at  the  inquest  and  make 
a  determination  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
Martin  S.  Gerber,  an  attorney,  was  named 
to  act  as  the  special  Coroner."'' 

Gerber  immediately  held  a  press  confer- 
ence and  was  quoted  as  stating,  "I'm  not 
going  to  allow  any  outbreaks  or  outcries.  I 
vrant  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  the  law. 
The  purpose  of  the  Inquest  is  to  determine 
the  medical  cause  of  death  factually  and 
to  determine  whether  any  criminality  was 
involved.  An  inquest  Is  not  to  prove  a  crime. 
It  Is  not  a  prosecution.  Rather,  it  Is  an 
inquiry."  *>* 

The  Inquest  commenced  on  January  6, 
1970  and  on  said  date  the  Chicago  Sun 
THmes  featvired  a  story  entitled  "Panthers 
to  Remain  Silent  at  Inquest."  The  article 
described  how  the  Coroner's  office  would 
persist  In  asking  questions  of  the  occupants 
of  the  apartment  and  Martin  S.  Gerber  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "If  there  is  not  a  full 
hearing,  only  those  who  refuse  to  testify 
will  be  responsible."  «" 

The  inquest  lasted  twelve  days  and  security 
surrounding  the  Inquest  was  tight  with 
fifty  deputy  sheriffs  stationed  In  the  court- 
room. "The  fourteen  police  officers  testified 
and  scientific  evidence  was  presented. 
Neither  of  the  experts  retained  by  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  Herbert  MacDonell  or  Dr. 
Victor  Levine.  was  asked  to  testify. 

In  substance,  all  the  pwllce  officers  testi- 
fied that  after  announcing  their  office  and 
seeking  entrance  to  the  apartment,  they 
were  fired  upon  from  within.  The  officers 
returned  the  fire,  several  times  pausing  to 
call  for  surrender.  The  occupants  shouted 
"shoot  It  out"  and  continued  to  fire.  After 
the  battle,  Fred  Hampton  was  found  dead 
in  a  back  bedroom  and  Mark  Clark  was 
found  In  the  living  room. 

Thus,  the  testimony  offered  by  the  police 
officers  Involved  In  the  incident  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  story  each  officer 
told  in  the  "exclusive"  Chicago  Tribune 
article  '^^  and  the  State's  Attorney's  unique 
television  "Re-enactment"  presented  over 
WBBM  on  12/11/69. 

The    one    significant   difference    between 
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the  testimony  adduced  at  the  Inquest  and 
the  prior  accounts  of  the  incident  was  the 
account  of  Sgt.  Daniel  Groth.  the  leader  of 
the  raiding  party,  who  testified  that  be 
changed  bis  mind  as  to  who  fired  the  first 
shot.  Originally.  Groth  reported  that  Brenda 
Harris  fired  first  from  the  bed  in  the  living 
room.  However,  when  questioned  at  the 
Inquest,  Groth  admitted  that  after  discussing 
the  case  with  Officer  Davis,  he  now  decided 
that  Mark  Clark  fired  the  first  shot.*" 

The  scientific  evidence  presented  «"  at  the 
Inquest  consisted  of  the  findings  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  Crime  Laboratory  eis 
to  the  crime  scene  search  and  the  ballistic 
evidence  analysis.  The  Sergeant  who  led  the 
Crime  Lab  Mobile  Unit  stated  that  he  arrived 
at  the  scene  at  approximately  5  a.m..  re- 
ceived a  briefing  from  Sgt.  Groth,  and  com- 
menced his  Inspection.  This  officer  testified 
most  emphatically  that  he  had  examined  the 
panel  in  the  living  room  door  on  December 
4,  1969  and  observed  only  one  hole  In  the 
panel  (the  hole  caused  by  the  shotgun  blast 
from  within  the  apartment).  He  stated  he 
looked  for  other  holes  In  the  door  but  could 
not  find  them,  and  if  he  did  see  them  he 
would  have  recalled  them."^  Before  this 
Grand  Jury,  the  Sergeant  acknowledged  that 
"...  more  than  one  [shot)  had  gone  through 
it  [door] ."  *"  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  crime 
scene  search  by  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment Crime  Laboratory  Is  discussed  In  Sec- 
tion n  P  of  this  report. 

Secondly,  an  experienced  firearms  exami- 
ner for  the  Chicago  Police  Department  Crime 
Laboratory  testified  as  to  his  findings  rela- 
tive to  the  ballistic  aspect  of  the  Incident. 
The  examination  and  findings  are  also  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  In  this  report.  Of  primary 
significance  are  his  findings  and  testimony 
identifying  three  shotgun  shells  as  having 
been  fired  from  weapons  seized  by  the  pwUce 
from  the  premises.*"  His  findings  were  later 
proved  to  be  In  error  as  to  two  of  the  shells 
by  the  FBI  ballistic  examination.  He  there- 
after admitted  his  error  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

£su:h  day  the  proceeding  received  wide  ex- 
posure In  the  mass  media  and  Gerber  held 
afternoon  press  conferences  In  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building. 

On  January  18,  1970,  Gerber  was  Inter- 
\iewed  on  television  (WLS-Ch.  7)  and  sug- 
gested what  verdict  the  "blue  ribbon"  Jury 
would  reach.  The  following  day  the  Jurors 
publicly  admonished  Gerber  for  making  such 
statements  specifically  asking  the  Special 
Coroner  ".  .  .  not  to  allow  [himself)  to  be 
interviewed  by  television  people  or  other 
media." »»  Gerber  retorted  that  he  was  the 
coroner  and  the  Jury  should  not  criticize 
him.  A  juror  replied  that  if  Gerber  allowed 
himself  to  be  interviewed  again,  the  Jury 
would  criticize  him  agaln.^^'  Gerber,  seeking 
to  have  the  last  word,  said  he  would  not 
allow  such  criticism;  a  Juror  replied  that 
Gerber  would  not  stop  such  criticism.^ 

The  proceedings  were  similarly  marked  by 
outbursts  from  attorneys  repreeeniing  the 
Hampton-Clark  families  and  thoee  from  the 
State's  Attorney's  Office.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion, an  Assistant  State's  Attorney  referred 
to  the  spectators  that  were  attending  the  In- 
quest as  "...  a  mob."  *^ 

Inquest  testimony  Is  not  subject  to  the 
rules  of  evidence;  when  the  Special  Coroner 
deemed  further  inquiry  was  unnecessary,  he 
simply  told  counsel  to  cease  asking  ques- 
tions. After  twelve  days  of  testimony,  the 
Coroner's  Jtiry  rettimed  the  verdict  of  Justi- 
fiable homicide  "  'based  solely  and  exclu- 
sively on  the  evidence  preeented.'  "  "* 

K.  The  Panthers  are  indicted 
On  January  30.  1970,  after  a  presentation 
of  evidence  by  the  State's  Attorney's  Office, 
the  Cook  County  Grand  Jury  Indicted  the 
surviving  occupants  of  the  apartment  at 
2337  West  Monroe  for  attempted  murder  and 
other  felonies.'*  The  charges  against  each 
occupant  were  as  follows: 
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Brenda  Harris 

1.  Attempt  to  commit  murder. 

2.  Armed  violence. 

3.  Posseeslon  of  firearms  or  firearm  ammu- 
iiltlon  without  having  In  their  poesesslon  a 
flre*rm  owner's  Identification  card. 

Verllna   Brewer 

1.  Attempt  to  commit  murder. 

2.  Armed  violence. 

3.  Aggravated  battery  on  Clszewsltl  (2). 

4.  Unlawful  use  of  weapons. 

5.  Possession  of  firearms  or  firearm  ammu- 
niUon  without  having  In  their  possession  a 
firearni  owner's  Identification  card. 

6.  Unlawful  possession  of  fireamis  and  fire- 
arm ammunition  (being  under  age  18). 

Blair  Anderson 
1.  Attempt  to  commit  murder. 

2  Armed  violence. 

3  Aggravated  battery  on  Olszewski  (2». 

4  Unlawful  use  of  weapons. 

5.  Possession  of  firearms  or  firearm  am- 
munition witi.Dut  having  in  their  possession 
i  firearm  owners  identification  card. 

6.  Theft  of  a  shotgun  (2i. 

7.  Unlawful  possession  of  firearms  and 
firearm  ammunition  (under  age  21  and  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor). 

Ronald  Satchel 

1.  Attempt  to  commit  murder. 

2.  Armed  violence. 

3.  Aggravated  battery  on  Clszewskl  (2). 

4.  Unlawful  use  of  weapons. 

5.  Possession  of  firearms  or  firearm  am- 
munition without  having  in  their  possession 
a  firearm  owner's  identification  card. 

6.  Unlawful  possession  of  firearms  and  fire- 
arm ammimitlon  (under  age  21  and  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor). 

Harold  Bell 

1.  Attempt  to  commit  murder. 

2.  Armed  violence. 

Deborah  Johnson 

1.  Attempt  to  commit  murder. 

2.  Armed  violence. 

3.  Possession  of  firearms  or   firearm  am- 
munition without  having  in  their  possession 
a  firearm  owner's  Identification  card. 
Louis  Truelock.  Also  Known  as  Louis  True- 

luclc 

1.  Attempt  10  commit  murder. 

2.  Armed  violence. 

3.  Possession  of  firearms  or  firearm  am- 
munition without  having  in  their  possession 
a  firearm  owner's   identification  card. 

4.  Possession  of  firearms  and  firearm  am- 
munition (within  5  years  of  release  from 
penitentiary  after  a  felony  conviction). 

The  evidence  received  by  that  Grand  Jury 
included  testimony  of  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  officers  who  told  the  same  version  of 
the  Incident  which  they  had  related  at  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  --" 

This  testimony  was  coupled  with  a  ballistic 
report  prepared'  by  a  Chicago  Police  Crime 
Lab  firearms  examiner,  which  showed  that  at 
least  three  recovered  shotgun  shells  had  been 
flred  In  seized  weapons,  and  that  two  of  the 
three  shells  had  been  flred  In  the  "Harris" 
shotgun.*" 

As  discussed  In  detail  elsewhere  In  this  re- 
port, the  two  critical  shells  were  fired  In  an 
officer's  personal  shotgun,  and  Identification 
of  these  two  shells  with  any  seized  weapon 
was  erroneous.  Moreover,  the  Inventory  slip 
Identifying  the  "Harris "  gun  with  Brenda 
Harris  reflects  neither  the  signature  nor  the 
knowledge  of  the  officer  whose  name  appears 
on  It.  No  positive  Identification  of  the  "Har- 
ris" gun  with  Brenda  Harris  was  effected  by 
the  States  Attorney's  Police  who  seized  the 
weapon."* 

The  seven  named  defendants  plead  not 
guilty  on  February  11.  1970. 
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L.  Unofflcial  investigations  conducted  by  in- 
dependent OTganizatiOJis 
At  least  five  Independent  groups  made  pub- 
lic statements  that  they  would  Investigate 
the  Incident  considered  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  groups  involved  and  the  current  extent 
of  such  Investigations  are  set  forth  below 

1.  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  the  Black 
Panthers  and  Law  Enforcement  officials:  This 
group,  headed  by  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  consists  of 
twenty-six  private  citizens  representing  the 
fields  of  civil  rights,  law,  politics  and  busi- 
ness. No  known  investigation  or  Inquiry  had 
been  underUken  by  this  group  at  the  time 
of  this  report.-'' 

2.  Delegation  of  Black  Congressmen :  News- 
paper accounts  repor'.ed  that  Congressmen 
Charles  Dlggs,  (D.,  Mich.);  Loula  Stokes. 
(D..  Mo.) :  John  Conyers,  (D.,  Mich.) ;  'William 
L.  Clay.  (D.,  Mo.) :  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
(D..  N.Y.),  held  an  inqiUry  Into  the  Panther 
Incident  In  Chicago  on  December  20.  1969. 
Witnesses  who  appeared  and  testified  at  the 
InquUy  Included  Negro  State  Senators,  Chi- 
cago Aldermen,  civil  rights  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen and  Panther  officials.  No  eyewitness 
testimony  was  presented.  Following  the  In- 
quiry, the  panel  visited  the  premises  at  2337 
West  Monroe  Street.  The  investigation  by 
this  group  uncovered  no  evidentiary  facts 
bearing  upon  the  incident. 

3.  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  Association: 
This  group  is  composed  of  black  Chicago 
Police  Officers.  The  head  of  the  organization. 
Officer  Renault  Robinson,  testified  before  the 
Grand  Jury  on  February  11,  1970."'  His  testi- 
mony Indicated  that  the  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  his  group  was  limited  to  a  visual 
inspection  of  the  premises  at  2337  West 
Monroe  Street.  The  report  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  allegedly  given  to  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  Officer  Robinson  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  copy  of  the  report  for  the  Grand 
Jury.™ 

4.  Black  Strategy  Center:  An  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  December  17,  1969  Issue  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Netcs  reported  that  the 
Black  Strategy  Center  had  made  a  $20,000 
grant  for  an  investigation  by  blacks  of  the 
December  4,  1969  Incident.  We  have  received 
no  Information  concerning  any  such  investi- 
gation. 

5.  The  People's  Inquest:  This  activity,  ap- 
parently sponsored  by  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  allegedly  represented  a  coroner's  In- 
quest conducted  by  the  "people".  It  took 
place  on  March  8,  1970,  at  the  First  Con- 
gregaUonal  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois,  after 
all  the  seven  survivors  of  the  incident  had 
refused  to  testify  before  this  Grand  Jury  on 
constitutional  grounds  and  was  pubUclzed 
by  paid  advertising  In  the  dally  press. 

A  transcript  «•  of  the  proceedings  listed 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Hurst,  President  of  Malcolm 
X  College,  aa  "coroner"  and  Mr.  Jewel  Cook  as 
the  people's  attorney.  The  members  of  the 
"coroner's  jury"  were  not  named.  Six  of  the 
seven  survivors «  of  the  Incident  at  2337 
West  Monroe  "testified"  at  the  inquest.  The 
survivors  testimony  In  that  forum  Is  Incom- 
plete, was  not  subject  to  cross  examination 
and  under  no  binding  testimonial  oath.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Grand  Jury  believes  this 
testimony  deserves  little  weight.  It  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Brenda  Harris  said  she  was  asleep  In  the 
front  (living)  room  of  the  apartment  and 
was  awakened  by  a  knock  on  the  door.  She 
heard  a  voice  say  "Policemen  "  and  to  open 
up.  Mark  Clark  said  "Just  a  minute".  Clark 
got  up,  the  police  broke  Into  the  door  and 
started  shooting.  She  and  Mark  Clark  were 
shot.  An  officer  came  In  with  a  machine  gun 
and  started  shooting  through  the  wall  to- 
wards the  back.  Someone  In  the  back  shouted 
"Don't  shoot  anymore,"  but  the  officer  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  them  and  kept  shoot- 
ing. Officers  In  the  front  and  back  were 
yelling  back  and  forth  to  each  other,  "There's 


some  over  there,  get  them,"  and  machine  gun 
fire  would  start  again.  After  the  shooting 
stopped,  the  officers  started  cursing  her  and 
beating  people  In  the  back.  She  did  not  at 
any  time  have  a  gun  In  her  hand  nor  did 
she  see  Mark  Clark  with  a  guu.^ 

Ronald  -Doc"  Satchel  said  he  was  asleep 
in  the  first  (north)  bedroom  and  was  awak- 
ened by  a  knock  on  the  door.  'Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  heard  shots.  As  bullets  started 
coming  through  his  bedroom,  he  got  up  and 
tried  to  put  some  pants  on.  He  woke  up  the 
two  people  in  the  bed  next  to  him  and  told 
them.  "Let's  get  on  the  floor".  He  heard 
someone  say  "Come  out"  but  they  were 
afraid  to  come  out  because  bullets  were  still 
being  flred.  The  shooting  continued  and  he 
and  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  were 
shot  and  moaned.  They  were  then  told  to 
come  out  of  the  room  or  be  killed  He  repUed 
that  he  couldn't  walk,  but  was  told  to  "Come 
out  of  the  room  anyway."  When  he  got  out  of 
the  room,  he  was  kicked  by  one  of  the  officers 
and  fell  on  the  floor.  He  was  then  pushed 
and  kicked  towards  the  back,  handcuffed 
and  called  "nigger  "  while  the  police  laughed. 
He  did  not  live  at  2337  West  Monroe  and  had 
no  knoweldge  of  any  weapons  being  there. 
None  of  the  persons  in  the  room  with  him 
had  any  weapons  and  no  one  In  the  room 
called  for  a  "shoot  out."  ■■'■^ 

Verlina  Brewer  said  she  was  In  the  north 
bedroom.  Ronald  Satchel  woke  her  up  say- 
ing "Get  on  the  floor,  the  pigs  are  here." 
Shooting  was  going  on  at  that  time,  and  she 
lay  between  the  beds.  The  officers  cursed 
the  occupants  telling  them  to  come  out  but 
kept  on  shooting.  Finally,  she  was  hit.  She 
was  made  to  walk  to  the  kitchen,  where  she 
v>-as  cursed  and  kicked  by  the  officers.  She 
never  had  a  gun  In  her  hand  =*> 

Blair  Anderson  remembers  being  awakened 
and  Ronald  Satchel  telling  him  ".  the  pigs 
are  out  here",  and  he  got  on  the  floor.  Bul- 
lets were  commg  through  the  wall.  He  heard 
someone  sav  "Halt  Are"  and  then  "Come  on 
out"  but,  before  they  flnlshed  talking,  they 
started  shooting  again.  He  heard  a  second 
"Halt  fire"  followed  by  a  third  "Halt  fire." 
This  was  followed  by  machine  gun  fire  com- 
ing through  the  wall.  The  shooting  stopped 
but  then  started  again,  this  time  much 
lower.  Bullets  were  striking  paint  buckets  by 
his  feet  as  well  as  the  mattress  on  the  bed. 
They  called  out  that  they  were  hit  and  the 
shooting  stopped.  The  police  told  them  to 
come  out  with  their  hands  up.  The  police 
were  cursing  them  and  stomping  Satchel, 
saying  that  they  didn't  deserve  to  live.  He 
saw  Hampton  lying  on  the  floor  and  knew 
that  he  was  dead.*" 

Harold  Bell  was  asleep  when  he  heard  a 
thud  on  the  door  followed  by  two  shots.  He 
Immediately  Jumped  up  and  ran  towards  the 
back  to  wake  up  Hampton.  (He  did  not  In- 
dicate what  room  he  was  in) .  As  he  staned 
In  the  back  (south)  bedroom,  police  were 
coming  In  the  back  door.  As  he  tried  to  wake 
up  Hampton,  the  police  came  in  and  started 
shooting  Into  the  room.  One  of  the  police 
reached  Into  the  room  and  snatched  him 
out.  Another  police  officer  came  In  and  start- 
ed flrlng  Into  the  room  with  a  revolver.  He 
heard  police  say  "That's  Fred  Hampton."  He 
believed  that  when  he  was  pulled  out, 
Hampton  had  already  been  shot.  The  police 
kicked  him  and  cursed  him.*" 

Deborah  Johnson  was  asleep  In  the  back 
(south)  bedroom  when  someone  cume  In  and 
started  shaking  Hampton  saying  "Chair- 
man, wake  up.  pigs  are  here".  She  looked  up 
and  c.^uld  see  that  shots  were  being  flred 
from  the  back  and  from  the  front.  She  saw 
a  lot  of  police  come  In  and  start  shooting 
at  the  door.  Hampton  looked  up  and 
then  laid  his  head  back  down.  She  did  not 
know  If  he  had  been  shot  then  or  not:  he 
didn't  move.  The  shooting  continued.  Fin- 
ally It  stopped  and  she  said.  "We  are  coming 
out  with  our  hands  up."  After  she  got  out, 
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the  shooting  started  again.  She  heard  a  girl 
scream  and  the  shooting  stopped.  As  she 
was  being  taken  out  of  the  apartment  she 
saw  Mark  Clark  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  be- 
side tlie  front  door.  Neither  she  nor  Fred 
Hampton  had  guns  In  their  hands  at  any 
time.-'" 

As  announced  In  the  news  media,  the  "jury" 
of  the  People's  Inquest  concluded  that  the 
fourteen  State's  Attorney  Police  officers  were 
"guilty  of  premeditated  murder"  and  held 
Mr.  Hanrahan  and  the  officers  "In  contempt 
of  the  people".  The  proceeding  concluded 
with  a  request  to  the  state,  by  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Hurst,  for  "appropriate  action".  {Chicago 
Sun  Times  Mar.  9,  1970.) 

M.  The  scientific  analysis  of  the  physical 
evidence  found  in  the  apartment 

As  previously  noted,  the  Grand  Jury's  In- 
vestigative plan  was  to  collect  every  Item  of 
physical  evidence  that  had  been  removed 
by  anyone  from  the  apartment  Emd  submit 
It  to  the  FBI  Laboratory  for  detailed  sclen- 
tlflc  analysis.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  one- 
ninth  scale  model  showing  bullet  holes,  fur- 
niture and  people,  the  Grand  Jury  attempted 
to  reconstruct  through  testimony  and  phys- 
ical facts  exactly  what  had  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  various  Items  of  ballis- 
tics signlfloance  collected  by  each  of  the 
Investigation  teams  and  described  on  pp. 
164-167.  Infra,  the  FBI  also  obtained  mat- 
tresses, box  springs,  clothing  and  various 
other  articles  of  potential  evidentiary  value 
removed  by  the  occupants'  attorney.  The 
FBI  Laboratory  examined  forty-six  weapons, 
two  hundred  thirty  bullets,  shells,  wads  and 
shotgun  pellets'"  and  associated  material, 
and  elghty-slx  other  Items  of  physical  evi- 
dence, during  the  course  of  this  Investiga- 
tion. Also,  the  State's  Attorney's  Police  made 
available  the  following  weapons  seized  at 
the  scene: 

(1)  .45  caliber  Argentina  Colt  automatic 
pistol. 

(1)  20-gauge  shotgun.  Sears  Roebuck 
Model  21. 

(1)  12-gauge  shotgun,  Springfield  Model 
67H. 

(2)  12-gauge  shotguns.  High  Standard 
Model  K-1200.  Riot  20-6. 

(1)    12-gauge  shotgun.  Browning. 

(1)  12-giauge  shotgun,  High  Standard 
Model  K-1200,  FUte  King-Brush. 

(1)  12-gauge  shotgun.  Remington  Wing- 
master,  Model  870. 

(1)  12-gauge  shotgun,  Ithaca,  double  bar- 
rel, sawed -off  (below  legal  limit) . 

(1)  12-gauge  shotgun,  Ithaca,  Model  37 
Feather  Ught  (stolen  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment ) . 

(1)    12-gauge  shotgun,  Stevens,  Model  520. 

( 1 )  .30  caliber  carbine.  National  Ordnance, 
Incorporated. 

(1)  .22  caliber  rifle,  Stevens  Springfield, 
Model  87 A. 

(1)  9mm  Astra,  Spanish  automatic  pistol, 
Model  600-43. 

(1)  7.65  Llama  Especial,  Spanish  auto- 
matic pistol. 

(1)   Caliber  .38  Special  Colt  D.A.  revolver. 

(1)  Caliber  .38  Special  Smith  and  Wesson 
revolver.  Model  M  and  P  1902. 

( 1 )  Caliber  .32  S  and  W  Long,  Smith  and 
Wesson  revolver. 

(1)   Marksman  pellet  gun.  caliber  .177. 

After  the  premises  were  sealed  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1969,  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
premises  was  begun  by  the  FBI  on  December 
22."'  A  room  by  room  summary  of  the  FBI 
analysis  of  the  physical  evidence  and  the 
condition  of  the  apartment  follows;  the 
numbers  In  parenthesis  refer  to  the  num- 
bered areas  on  the  sketch  of  the  apartment 
appended  to  this  report: 

The  Entrance  Foyer 
The  entrance  foyer  revealed  no  bullet  Im- 
pact points;  no  bullets  or  shell  casings  were 
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found  there  .-•'=  There  Is  no  physical  evldenct 
of  any  shots  passing  Into,  out  of,  or  through 
this  area.-" 

The  Entrance  Hallway 

The  entrance  hallway  walls  reflect  the 
Impact  of  two  shots.  One  Is  In  the  northcMt 
corner,  where  a  charge  of  No.  TVi  or  No.  8 
shot  struck  (1);  the  other  hole  Is  consistent 
with  a  12  gauge  rifled  slug  high  In  the  south- 
west wall  (2).-" 

At  the  time  of  the  FBI  examination,  wall- 
board  had  been  removed  from  the  northeast 
wall  at  the  impact  point  (1),  some  No.  7'^ 
or  No.  8  shot  had  been  recovered  from  It  and 
a  12  gauge  Remington  shotgun  wad  had  been 
collected  from  the  nearby  floor  by  a  Black 
Panther  Party  Investigator .="  The  No.  7Vi  or 
No.  8  shot  and  Remington  wad  could  not  be 
associated  with  any  weapon  by  trajectory;  the 
gun  flrlng  the  shot  could  only  have  been  held 
inside  the  front  door  pointed  east,  almost 
parallel  to  the  doorway.-*"  The  Chicago  Police 
Department  Crime  Lab  and  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's Police  both  failed  to  observe  this  Im- 
pact point  in  their  examinations  of  the 
premises,  although  unofficial  photographs 
taken  on  the  morning  of  December  4  reflect 
the  Impact  site,"''  and  the  bullet  damaged 
wallboard  appears  In  official  police  Crime  Lab 
pictures  taken  on  12/17-18/69. 

The  apparent  shotgun  slug  hole  In  the 
southwest  wall  (2)  was  noted  on  December 
4  by  the  Crime  Lab  and  probed  and  excavated 
by  the  Crime  Lab  on  December  17-18.  but  no 
recovery  was  made.^**  A  12  gauge  rifled  slug 
submitted  by  the  Panther  attorney  had  been 
recovered  from  the  adjacent  stairwell  by  a 
private  ballistics  expert  on  December  8, 
1969.="  The  rifled  slug  Impact  point  (3)  was 
caused  by  a  slug  fired  through  the  door  from 
a  point  In  the  living  room  15"  from  the  door, 
probably  by  a  gun  at  hip  level.  At  this  mo- 
ment of  Impact,  the  door  was  open  at  a  45° 
angle.-^  The  door  panel  was  removed  from 
the  premises  by  a  Black  Panther  Party  in- 
vestigator on  December  8,  1969.-'  One  addi- 
tional hole  appeared  In  the  removed  door 
panel,  above  the  hole  made  by  the  rifled 
slug.^'  That  hole  (4)  was  made  by  a  .38  cali- 
ber pistol  bullet  fired  from  the  hallway  into 
the  living  room,  probably  by  Sgt.  Groth.-'' 

A  large  bundle  of  clothing  found  In  the 
southwest  hallway  and  examined  by  the  FBI 
contained  a  12  gauge  shotgun  wad.=^  A  spent 
.45  caliber  shell  casing  was  recovered  from 
the  center  of  the  hallway  by  Black  Panther 
Party  investigators  on  December  4,  1969.*" 
No  physical  evidence  was  recovered  from  the 
entrance  hallway  by  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  or  Chicago  Police  Department  Investi- 
gators. 

The  Living  Room 

Prior  to  the  FBI  examination  of  the  liv- 
ing room,  a  single  bed  originally  In  the 
southeast  corner  and  a  mattress  originally 
In  the  center  of  the  floor  had  been  removed. 
In  this  room  the  FBI  examination  revealed 
the  following  marks  Identified  with  wea- 
pons' fire:  one  .30  caliber  bullet  hole  of 
entry  (5)  In  the  top  right  drawer  of  a  black 
bureau  positioned  on  the  northwest  wall, 
and  copious  spatterlngs  of  Group  B  blood 
in  and  on  this  bureau;  ^  a  bullet  mark  (6) 
in  the  high  northwest  comer  of  the  living 
room  wall  eighty  Inches  from  the  floor  made 
by  a  bullet  on  a  rising  trajectory  originating 
In  the  center  of  the  room  near  the  space 
heater  (from  which  FBI  agents  recovered 
a  .380  bullet  on  March  8,  1970;  «^  an  apparent 
recovery  site  (7)  on  the  southeast  wall  from 
which  a  .38  bullet  (probably  flred  through 
the  living  room  door)  had  already  been  re- 
covered by  the  Black  Panther  Party  investi- 
gators; "«  42  holes  of  entry  on  the  south 
wall  (8) ;  «™  a  bullet  hole  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  a  white  dresser  on  the  southwest 
wall  (9);  from  which  no  recovery  was  made; 
=«  and  one  hole  In  the  south  door  Jamb  of 
the  entrance  door,  67%"  from  the  floor 
(10).*"  no  bullet  waa  found  In  this  hole. 
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the  hole  did  not  penetrate  the  plaster  beneath 
the  molding,  and  it  was  consistent  with  a 
pre-existing  hole  present  in  the  molding 
when  It  was  put  up. "-  The  trajectory  of  this 
bole  wae  flat  and  angled  directly  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  living  room.  There  were  no  other 
impact  points  on  the  walls  of  this  room. 

Prior  to  the  FBI  examination,  two  12  gauge 
shotgun  shells  (designated  Q-68  and  Q-69 
by  the  FBI)  and  a  .45  caliber  shell  had  been 
recovered  by  the  Police  Crime  Lab  from  this 
room,  near  the  white  dresser  on  the  south- 
west wall.»=  One  flred  12  gauge  Winchester 
Western  shotgun  shell  (Q-119)  waa  found 
"on  the  scene"  by  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  on  December  4,  1969.  •* 

A  flrearms  examiner  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  Crime  Laboratory  testified  be- 
fore the  Coroner's  Inquest  on  January  20. 
1969.^  He  stated  that  he  had  examined  the 
seized  weapons  and  recovered  shells  and  bul- 
lets and  found  that  two  seized  12  gauge 
shotguns  could  be  associated  with  discharged 
sheUs  found  in  the  premises.  The  first  gun 
(FBI  designation  K-31)  was  positively  Iden- 
tified as  having  fired  the  two  shells  (Q-58 
and  Q-69)  found  near  the  foot  of  the  bed.** 
The  officers  Identified  this  weapon  (K-31) 
as  the  one  held  and  flred  from  the  bed  by 
Brenda  Harris.*^  The  Police  Crime  Labora- 
tory reports  identifying  these  two  shells  as 
having  been  fired  from  the  "Harris"  gun 
were  introduced  in  evidence  before  the  Cook 
County  Grand  Jury.** 

As  previously  noted,  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
amination, the  firearms  examiner  from  the 
Police  Crime  Lab  did  not  have  available  the 
weapons  the  officers  had  carried  on  the 
raid."*  These  weapons  were  obtained  and 
tested  by  the  FBI  and,  among  them  was  a 
High  Standard  12  gauge  shotgun  (K-25)  of 
the  same  manufacture  as  the  "Harris"  gun, 
which  had  been  carried  by  Officer  Clszew- 
ski."  The  FBI  Laboratory  positively  estab- 
lished that  the  two  shells  In  question  had 
been  fired  from  the  Olszewski  weapon  (K-25) 
and  had  not  been  fired  from  the  "Harris" 
weapon  (K-31)." 

The  other  12  gauge  sheU  (Q-119)  had  been 
loaded  with  a  single  lead  slug — commonly 
called  a  deer  slug — and  had  been  correctly 
identified  as  having  been  flred  from  the 
shotgun  (K-46)"  attributed  by  the  officers 
testimony  to  the  deceased  Mark  Clark.  Thla 
gun  also  had  Group  B  blood  deposits  on  It 
which  is  the  same  blood  group  as  Mark  Clark. 
The  North  Bedroom 

Examination  of  the  north  bedroom  walls 
and  furniture  revealed  that  all  forty-two 
shots  (8)  fired  Into  the  south  wall  of  the 
living  room  passed  into  the  north  bedroom 
and  that  eighteen  of  the  forty-two  shots 
passed  through  the  south  wall  of  the  north 
bedroom  into  the  south  bedroom;  presum- 
ably, one  of  these  bullets  (a  .30  caliber  car- 
bine bullet)  was  the  one  recovered  from 
Hampton's  body."  Twenty-fotir  of  these 
forty-two  bullets  passed  through  the  north 
bedroom  door  which  was  wide  open.'''  The 
east  wall  had  been  struck  by  six  bullets  fired 
Into  it  from  the  doorway  (11);  while  three 
shotgun  blasts  (12)  flred  Into  the  room 
struck  the  north  wall.*"  Two  of  these  blasts 
were  ^l^i  or  ^8  shot  flred  from  the  hall- 
way or  dining  room  Into  this  room  through 
the  doorway;^*  the  other  was  double  otight 
buck  shot  which  entered  high  on  the  west 
wall  from  the  direction  of  the  dining  room.«" 
A  number  of  .45  caliber  machine  gun  bullets 
were  flred  southeast  from  the  doorway  of 
the  north  bedroom  into  the  closet  (13)," 
striking  clothing  and  paint  cans;  some  went 
through  the  closet  walls  Into  the  south  bed- 
room. At  least  five  of  the  six  Impact  points 
on  the  east  wall  were  made  by  .45  caliber 
machine  gun  bullets  fired  into  the  room 
from  the  doorway.*™  There  were  eight  bullet 
holes  In  the  dresser  (14) ,  three  made  by  bul- 
lets fired  through  the  south  living  room 
wall    and    four    made    by    bullets    flred    in 
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through  the  bedroom  doorway;  one  (16)  on 
the  west  end  of  the  dresser  was  made  by  an 
incoming  ricochet  of  unknown  trajectory.*" 

There  were  no  impact  points  or  other  phys- 
ical evidence  In  the  north  bedroom  which 
could  be  associated  with  firing  outward  from 
within  that  room.=»' 

The  State's  Attorney's  Office  and  Chicago 
Police  Department  Crime  Lab  recovered  only 
eight  Items  of  physical  evidence  from  this 
room.  Including  wads  and  some  shot.**  Mor« 
than  forty  Items,  Including  empty  shells, 
bullets,  shot,  and  shotshell  comjjonents  were 
recovered  by  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
the  FBI  after  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
Crime  Lab  personnel  had  left  the  scene. *= 
Fragments  of  .30  caliber  carbine  bullets  and 
other  bullet  material  were  detected  In  the 
beds  of  the  room  by  the  FBI  by  radiographic 
examinations  and  were  subsequently  recov- 
ered.** 

The  South  Bedroom 

Examination  of  the  south  bedroom  re- 
flected nineteen  entry  bullet  holes  (8)  on  the 
north  wall,  of  bullets  fired  from  the  living 
room,  as  well  as  eight  entry  holes  of  bullets 
fired  from  the  north  bedroom  doorway  or 
through  the  closet  of  the  north  bedroom.*" 
At  the  time  of  the  FBI  examination  of  the 
south  bedroom,  there  were  two  apparent  12 
gauge  double  ought  buck  shotgun  blast  Im- 
pact {x>lnts  (16)  on  the  east  wall,  fired  Into 
the  room  from  the  bedroom  doorway,  and 
several  apparent  impact  points  on  the  shut- 
ters, south  wall  ^"Indow  frames  and  south 
wall  (8)  made  by  bullets  flred  south  from  the 
living  room  or  southeast  Into  the  north  bed- 
room from  its  doorway .="  The  mattress  of  the 
bed  from  which  Hampton  was  dragged  con- 
tained many  bullet  fragments;  the  foot  of 
the  bed  had  been  struck  by  a  shotgun  blast 
from  the  doorway  (17)  .=^  This  shotgun  blast 
was  refiected  in  the  lower  east  wall  of  the 
'■^droom  In  line  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  In 
films  aken  at  the  scene  on  December  4. 
1969.="  This  portion  of  the  wall  had  been 
torn  out  at  the  time  of  the  FBI  examination. 
The  west  window  on  the  south  wall  was  shot 
out  by  a  police  officer  firing  from  the  dining 
room  (18)  .="  This  shotgun  blast  Impacted  on 
a  neighboring  shed  outside  and  to  the  east 
rear  of  the  apartment  ( 18)  .=* 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  and  the 
Black  Panther  Party  investigators  each  re- 
trieved eleven  items  of  physical  evidence 
from  this  room,  and  the  F^I  recovered  four 
more  at  the  time  of  its  examination  of  the 
premises.""  There  were  no  Impact  points  or 
other  physical  evidence  ot  any  firing  orig- 
inating In  this  room.=*' 

The  Apartment  at  Large 
Only  one  other  bullet  Impact  point  ap- 
peared in  the  premises;  this  was  a  shotgun 
blast  fired  from  the  dining  room  high  Into 
the  ea3t  wall  of  the  dining  room  (19),  which 
passed  through  the  dining  room  wall  and 
Into  the  north  bedroom,  striking  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  bedroom  80"  from  the 
floor."* 

There  were  no  bullet  holes  on  the  west 
wails  of  the  hallway,  none  on  the  bathroom 
walls,  none  on  the  walls  of  the  dining  room 
other  than  that  mentioned  above  and  none 
at  all  on  the  kitchen,  porch  or  outside  walls 
of  the  apartment  or  adjacent  buildings,"" 
except  for  one  Impact  point  on  a  neighbor- 
ing shed  consistent  with  one  officer's  shot 
toward  a  south  bedroom  window.^ 

The  Bathroom  Door 
In  Interviews  with  the  press  and  In  the 
TV  reenactment  of  the  Incident,  Sgt.  Groth 
repeatedly  referred  to  a  charge  of  shot  flred 
from  the  north  bedroom  impacting  on  the 
bathroom  door."'-  The  riddled  door  of  the 
north  bedroom  was  photographed  and  mls- 
Identified  as  the  bathroom  door  in  a  Chicago 
'  Tribune  feature  story.*^  Groth  testified  that 
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the  bathroom  door  was  the  logical  place  for 
the  shot  he  saw  to  have  struck,  and  that  the 
pictures  of  the  north  bedroom  door  ( which 
he  mistook  for  the  bathroom  door)  may 
have  Influenced  hlm.*>  Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Impact  points  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  apartment  corresponding  to  shots  the 
officers  said  emanated  from  the  north  bed- 
room, the  Grand  Jury  directed  a  scientific 
analysis  be  made  of  the  bathroom  door  by 
the  FBI  to  determine  whether  the  door  was 
the  same  one  present  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
cident or  whether  .»n  alteration  or  substitu- 
tion of  doors  had  been  made.  Chemical  anal- 
ysis of  paint  scrapings  from  the  door 
surfaces  and  the  Inside  of  the  bathroom 
showed  that  the  same  door  was  In  place  at 
the  time  of  the  raid,  and  that  no  substitution 
had  been  made.**  There  were  no  bullet  holes 
In  the  bathroom  door. 

Recovered   Empty   Shells   and   Bullets 
A  total  of  seventy-six  ""  empty  shells  were 
recovered  from  the  scene  by  all  parties.  The 
breakdown  of  the  empty  shells,  as  associated 
with  weapwns  by  the  FBI  follows; 

EMPTY  SHELLS 
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Type  shell 

Number 

Fired  in 

police 

weapon 

Fired  in 

seized 

weapon 

.45  caliber    

44 

44 

19 
12 

7 

0 

.30  caliber      

19 

0 

.12  guage  

13 

1 

.38  caliber     

'7 

0 

Total 

83 

82 

1 

>7  .38  caliber  sbells.  Iired  by  Groth  (2).  Carmody  (S),  were 
removed  Irom  Hie  scene  by  those  officers  These  were  not 
recovered  during  the  etamination. 

The  recovered  bullets.  Identifiable  by  the 
FBI  with  seized  or  police  weapwns,  are 
analyzed  as  follows:  *<' 

RECOVERED  BULLETS 


Type  bullet 

Number 

Fired  in 

police 

weapon 

Fired  in 

seized 

vieapon 

SOcahber     

18 

18 
b 

32 

0 

0 

38  caliber      

S 

0 

.45  caliber    

32 

0 

12-gaugeslug    ..  . 

1 

1 

Total 

156 

55 

1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speecb. 


'  Fewer  whole  bullets  were  recovered  than  shells,  partially 
because  many  bullets  Iragmented  on  impact.  Some  of  these 
fragments  were  recovered  after  radiographic  examination  to  the 
mattresses  (exhibit  101). 

Based  on  the  number  of  rounds  checked 
out  and  returned  to  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  arsenal.  It  Is  possible  that  some  of 
their  shells  were  not  recovered.  Of  forty  12 
gauge  shotgun  shells  Issued  to  State's  Attor- 
ney's Police  seventeen  were  returned  unused; 
there  were  thirteen  recovered  12  gauge  shells, 
of  which  one  was  fired  In  a  seized  weapon 
and  two  Jones  claimed  were  his  personal 
ammunition.  Therefore,  If  all  shells  not  re- 
turned were  flred,  thirteen  shotgun  sheila 
Issued  to  police  were  not  recovered.  Similarly, 
of  one  hundred  ten  .45  caliber  bullets  Issued 
to  Officer  Gorman  sixty-two  were  returned 
unused;  and  forty-four  empty  .45  shells  and 
thirty-two  .45  caliber  bullets  flred  In  the 
machine  gun  were  recovered.  Thus,  again. 
If  all  ammunition  that  was  not  returned 
was  fired,  four  .45  caliber  shells  and  sixteen 
.45  caliber  bullets  Issued  to  Gorman  were 
not  recovered.*" 

Upon  the  assumptions :  ( 1 )  that  only  Jones 
flred  his  own  ammunition,  (2)  that  all  other 
12  gauge  shells  were  Issued  by  the  State's 
Attorney's  Office  arsenal  and  (3)  that  all 
police-issued  ammunition  for  heavy  weap)ons 
which  was  not  returned,  was  flred,  the  follow- 
ing table  reflects  rounds  flred  by  the  State's 
Attorney's  Police: 


Caliber  and  weapon 

Comment 

Number 

.45  machine  gun  ... 

.30     carbine 

.38  revolve r(s) 

12-gauge  shotcun(s). 
Total 

44  empty  shells  and  32 

Identifiable  bullets 

recovered. 
...  19  empty  shells  and  18 

idenlihable  bullets 

recovered. 
.  Shells  disposed  of  by 

Groth  (2)  and  Carmody 

(5). 
.  13  empty  shells  recovered. . 

48 

19 

7 

25 
..          I9 

The  comparative  recovery  of  bullets,  empty 
shells,  and  shotshell  components  (wads  and 
pellets)  by  all  the  Investigators  Involved 
may  be  Illustrated  by  a  table: 


Room 


Recovered 

by  SAO 

and 

crime 

Uboratory 

Recovered 
by  BPP 

Recovered 
by  FBI 

30 
11 

3 

3 

1 

8 

13 

11 

4 

1 

17 

62 

0 

84 

65 

39 

Entrance  hail 

Staircase 

Living  room 

North  bedroom 

South  bedroom 

Dining  room 

Kitchen 

Bathroom 

Adjacent  shed 

In  mattress.. 

Location  not  speafied. 

Total 


The  firearms  examiner  testified  before  this 
Orand  Jury  that  due  to  dally  pressure  from 
the  State's  Attorney's  Office »»  he  was  re- 
quired to  report  his  findings  before  he  had 
examined  all  of  the  State's  Attorney's  Police 
weapons.  The  examiner  said  that  he  could 
not  refuse  to  sign  a  report  without  being 
fired  from  his  Job.**  He  told  this  Grand 
Jury  that  the  physical  evidence  was  turned 
over  to  him  by  the  State's  Attorney's  Police 
In  such  a  condition  as  to  make  his  work 
extraordinarily  difficult,  and  that  he  could 
not  complain  because  It  was  the  State's  At- 
torney's Office  which  had  turned  the  ma- 
terials in  to  him.**  Had  the  materials  been 
received  from  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, he  would  have  objected  to  the  pro- 
cedtire  and  would  have  obtained  all  of  the 
weapons  present  In  the  apartment  and  a 
proper  request  for  examination.*"  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
object  to  the  State's  Attorney's  procedures, 
and  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  perform 
what  he  viewed  as  an  Inadequate  analysis.** 
Although  his  reports  were  preliminary  In 
nature  and .  he  was  dissatisfied  with  them, 
they  were  not  so  labeled  and  he  had  testified 
to  the  results  In  the  Coroner's  Inquest.*** 
Tlie  examiner  indicated  that  he  was  revis- 
ing his  flnal  report  to  correct  the  errors  de- 
scribed above."" 

Other  than  the  few  Items  recovered  by 
Crime  Lab  officers,  the  materials  submitted 
to  the  Chicago  Police  Department  Crime 
Lab  for  examination  were  unclassified  as 
to  locus  of  recovery."*'  No  fingerprints  were 
preserved  on  any  articles  of  evidence.  The 
guns  of  the  police  officers  were  not  turned 
into  the  Chicago  Police  Depsu-tment  Crime 
Lab  for  examination,  although  to  do  so  is 
standard  practice. 

Nonetheless,  a  preliminary  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Crime  Laboratory  firearms  ex- 
aminer, submitted  to  the  State's  Attorney's 
Office  and  presented  by  the  State's  Attorney 
to  the  State  Orand  Jury  as  evidence  to  con- 
sider for  indictment  of  the  surviving  ar- 
rested apartment  occupants. 

As  indicated  above,  the  examiner  erred  in 
classifying  two  shells  fired  in  Officer  (?iszew- 
ski's  shotgun  as  fired  in  a  seized  shotgun. 
There  were  several  other  errors  In  the  fire- 
arms examiner's  report,  including  mls-lden- 
tlficatlon  of  shells  flred  In  Jones'  shotgtin. 
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failure  to  count  wads  accurately,  mis-labeling 
of  materials  as  to  location  of  recovery,  and 
mls-identiflcatlon  of  the  core  from  a  .30  cali- 
ber carbine  bullet  as  a  .32  Smith  and  Wesson 
slug. 

N.  Evidence  of  the  eyewitnesses 

1.  Testimony  of  the  Officers 

Before  the  seven  ="  officers  principally 
Involved  In  thU  action  testified  here,  the  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  of  the  physical  evidence 
performed  by  the  FBI  were  reviewed  for 
them.^"  This  was  done  on  order  of  the 
Court  upon  application  of  this  Grand  Jury,  to 
ensure  fairness. 

State's  Attorney  Hanrahan  and  the  assist- 
ants whom  he  had  assigned  to  this  matter 
were  also  given  the  same  detailed  briefing 
on  the  physical  evidence  and  were  accorded 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  scale  model 
of  the  premises  with  the  Involved  officers 
before  the  officers  testified.  The  officers  were 
then  each  given  detailed  Instructions  as  to 
their  testimonial  rights  and  privileges  and 
were  advised  to  reconsider  their  testimony  In 
light  of  the  analyses  of  the  physical  evidence. 

These  seven  officers  had  testified  at  the 
Coroner's  Inquest;  ^'  some  had  testified  be- 
fore the  State  Grand  Jury;  several  testified 
that  their  testimony  before  this  Grand  Jury 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  on  other 
previous  recitals."'  Some  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  accounts  given  on  different  occa- 
sions were  noted.  The  Grand  Jury  has  at- 
tempted to  resolve  the  various  discrepancies, 
taking  Into  account  the  darkness  and  un- 
famlUarlty  of  the  officers  with  the  premises. 
There  are  no  absolute  resolutions  of  all  the 
officers'  statements,  because  they  were  not 
In  clear  communication  with  each  other 
throughout  the  action.  However,  the  most 
consistent  version  of  their  various  recitals,  as 
construed  by  the  Grand  Jury,  is  set  forth  be- 
low. 

The  first  floor  apartment  at  2337  'West 
Monroe  consists  of  a  living  room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  bathroom,  dining  room  and 
kitchen."'  The  premises  are  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Monroe  Street  between  S. 
Western  Avenue  and  S.  Oakley  Boulevard, 
bordered  on  the  east  by  2335  W.  Monroe  (a 
two  story  dwelling)  and  on  the  west  by  2339 
W.  Monroe  (a  two  flat  apartment) ;  a  narrow 
sidewalk  also  runs  north  and  south  between 
2337  W.  Monroe  and  2335  W.  Monroe.*"  The 
officers'  account  Is  more  easily  followed  by 
referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  premises  at- 
tached to  this  report.  [Diagram  not  shown 
In  Record.) 

At  approximately  4:30  a.m.,  Sgt.  Groth 
and  the  other  officers  left  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's Office  in  three  unmarked  squad  cars 
and  a  paneled  State's  Attorney's  truck  and 
proceeded  to  2337  West  Monroe  Street."'  Sgt. 
Groth  and  Officers  Davis,  Gorman  and  Jones 
were  in  the  lead  car;""  Officers  Marusich. 
Harris,  Howard  and  Hughes  next;"'  followed 
by  Officers  Carmody,  Olszewski,  Joseph  and 
Kelly  In  a  third  unmarked  car  and  Officers 
Corbett  and  Broderlck  in  the  paneled 
truck."™  At  approximately  4:40  a.m.,  as  Sgt. 
Groth  neared  the  premises,  he  raldoed  the 
13th  District  to  send  beat  cars  to  cover  the 
front  and  rear  of  2337  West  Monroe. *=i 

Sgt.  Groth  climbed  the  porch  stairs  of  the 
premises  accompanied  by  Officers  Jones, 
Hughes,  Gorman  and  Davis.«"  Officers  Car- 
mody, Ciszeweskl,  Broderlck,  Kelly,  Joseph 
suad  Corbett  proceeded  to  the  area  of  the 
back  door.'^ 

As  Groth  went  up  the  front  steps.  Davis 
was  on  his  left,  Jones  was  on  his  right  and 
Gorman  was  behli-.d  Davls^'  The  four  went 
Into  the  entrance  foyer  through  the  outside 
door  which  was  open.«»  Hughes  remained 
outside."^  Groth  stood  to  the  right  of  the 
closed  door  to  the  entrance  hallway  and 
knocked  with  his  left  hand.^'"  He  received  no 
response,  waited  several  seconds,  then  reached 
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over  with  his  revolver  held  by  the  barrel  in 
his  right  hand  and  pounded  loudly  on  the 
door;  after  several  seconds  a  male  voice  from 
within  the  apartment  said,  "Who's  there?" 
Groth  said.  "Police  officers.  I  have  a  warrant 
to  search  the  premises."  =»  Groth  waited  ten 
to  twelve  seconds,  which  he  considered  to  be 
a  long  time,  and  then  reached  over  with  his 
right  hand  and  pounded  loudly  on  the 
door.'-"  A  male  voice  within  said,  "Just  a 
minute";  Groth  waited  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds and  then  told  Officer  Davis  to  go 
ahead.-^ 

Thereupon  Davis  kicked  the  front  door 
open  with  his  right  foot  and  went  Into  the 
entrance  hallway,  with  Groth  right  behind 
hlm."^  As  he  went  In  Davis  veered  to  the  left 
and  struck  the  entry  door  for  the  living  room 
of  the  apartment."*^  As  he  went  through  the 
door,  a  shot  was  flred  from  within  the  apart- 
ment.'" Gorman  observed  wood  exploded  out 
of  the  door  right  above  Davis'  arm."'  The 
only  light  In  the  front  of  the  apartment  at 
this  time  was  from  a  space  heater.*^ 

As  Davis  plunged  into  the  apartment  out 
of  Groth's  view,  Groth,  fearing  Davis  bad 
t>eea  hit,  stepped  Into  the  doorway  of  the 
Uving  room  and  looked  Into  the  apartment. 
By  the  light  of  a  gas  heater,  he  observed  a 
woman  on  a  bed  located  In  the  southeast 
section  of  the  living  room  against  the  south 
wall  pointing  a  shotgun  In  his  direction.^ 
Groth  was  terrified  and  couldn't  move; 
Jones  and  Gorman  were  Just  behind  him  and 
Hughes  was  ouUide  of  the  apartment.*'' 
Groth  shouted:  "Look  out,  she  is  going  to 
shoot  again",  assuming  that  she  had  flred 
a  shot  as  Davis  went  Into  the  apartment."* 
As  Groth  stood  In  the  doorway,  the  girl  flred 
a  shot  and  Groth  felt  something  go  by  his 
left  shoulder."' 

Gorman,  who  was  looking  right  at  the  girl 
when  she  flred,  observed  a  ball  of  flame  oome 
almost   halfway  to  the  officers.'"' 

Jones  observed  the  blast  from  the  shot- 
gun and  saw  Groth  grab  his  left  shoulder. 
Jones  felt  a  sensation  of  a  wind  and  felt 
the  bottom  flap  of  his  fingertip  length  coat 
move  as  a  result  of  the  blast.*"  Hughes  also 
felt  something  brush  his  shoulder.»*= 

Thereupon,  Groth  took  his  service  revolver 
in  his  right  hand,  backed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, thrust  his  hand  over  his  head  with 
his  revolver  pointed  into  the  apartment  and 
his  body  concealed  In  the  hallway,  flred  at 
least  two  blind  shots  In  the  direction  of  the 
girl."-- 

Groth  then  turned  to  Hughes  who  was  now 
In  the  entrance  hallway  and  told  him  "Put 
in  a  10-1.  They  are  shooting  at  us.  Tell  the 
fellows  In  the  back.  I  think  Duke  Is  shot." 
At  approximately  4:45  a.m.,  two  beat  officers 
In  car  number  1322,  responding  to  Sgt. 
Groth's  earlier  request,***  arrived  at  the  scene. 
Hughes  was  unable  to  get  his  car  radio  to 
transmit  and  requested  the  13th  District 
beat  car  to  place  the  10-1  (police  officer 
needs  help)  over  the  police  radio  at 
4:45:40."'* 

Davis  had  gone  into  the  hallway  in  a 
crouch,'""  and  hit  the  living  room  door  with 
his  shoulder  and  arm  in  a  continuing  rush.*" 
As  Davis  went  Into  the  apartment,  he  saw 
a  flash  which  passed  over  him  as  he  went 
through  the  door.»«»  While  he  is  not  positive, 
he  believes  that  Brenda  Harris  flred  twice, 
the  first  shot  being  simultaneous  with  the 
shot  flred  through  the  door  by  Mark  Clark. 
He  thus  stated  that  he  immediately  saw  a 
second  flash  from  the  gxin  held  by  Brenda 
Harris.""  Harris  was  on  the  bed  braced 
against  the  east  wall  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  living  room.*^'  Davis  Ifinded  on  his 
elbows  and  flred  one  shot  at  her  from  a  prone 
position. "^i  He  believed  that  his  first  shot 
came  after  her  second  shot.'==  Immediately 
after  shooting  Harris  Davis  saw  Clark  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  illuminated  by 
Groth's  gunfire.""  When  he  first  saw  Clark. 
Clark  was  sitting  on  a  chair  behind  the  door 
facing  him  and  pumping  a  shotgun. '^•«  Davis 
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turned  and,  in  a  kneeling  f>o6ltlon,  fired  two 
shoU  at  Clark.»=^  At  the  time  when  Davis 
flred,  Clark  had  the  gun  across  his  body  at 
the  lap  level  on  his  right  side  pointing  at 
Davis  ."^  Clark  stood  up  with  the  gun  In  his 
hands;  Davis  stood,  threw  his  arms  around 
Clark  and  threw  him  to  the  floor.-'-'  Despite 
evidence  of  violent  bleeding  by  Clark,  Davis 
found  only  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  on  his 
clothes  at  the  bottom  of  his  suit  coat.*" 
Davis  immediately  climbed  off  Clark's  body 
and  moved  toward  the  middle  of  the  room. 
As  he  did,  he  noticed  a  man  moving  In  the 
hallway  near  the  rear  bedroom  of  the  apart- 
ment; he  was  holding  a  shotgun.*" 

Gorman  heard  shots  ring  out  behind  the 
llvLng  room  door  and  heard  Davis  holler  for 
bim  to  come  In.  Gorman  rushed  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  noted  the  girl  was  wounded, 
grabbed  her  shotgun  and  threw  it  toward 
the  open  doorway.*"  Jonas  had  also  rushed 
into  the  room  and  moved  to  the  dresser  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  living  room  and  Groth 
was  still  In  the  hallway  when  the  other  offi- 
cers began  to  force  their  way  in  at  the  back; 
Davis  saw  flashes  of  fire  from  the  south 
bedroom.*'  At  this  time.  Groth  came  back 
Into  the  living  room  and  called  for  the  first 
cease  fire.''" 

The  action  at  the  rear  of  the  apartment, 
led  by  Officer  Carmody,  commenced  shortly 
after  the  action  at  the  front  began.  As  Groth 
and  his  men  approached  the  front.  Officers 
Carmody,  Broderlck  and  Olszewski  ap- 
proached the  rear  door  of  the  apartment.*" 
Carmody  went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  of 
the  porch  to  the  apartment  at  the  rear  and 
went  up  the  stairs;  the  other  officers  remained 
at  the  lx>ttom  of  the  stairs.**  Carmody  wait- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  listened  for 
voices  from  Inside.  He  first  heard  a  male 
voice  at  the  front  yelling,  "Who's  there?" 
and  another  male  voice  yell.  "It's  the  po- 
lice." Immediately  be  heard  a  loud  bang, 
which  he  V)elieved  to  be  a  shotgun  blast,-* 
and  he  kicked  the  kitchen  door  in  with  his 
right  foot.""  Just  as  he  started  to  enter,  he 
saw  three  flashes  and  saw  a  hand  holding 
a  gun  around  a  corner  of  the  doorway  lead- 
ing between  the  dining  room  and  the  kitch- 
en.^ The  gun  seemed  to  be  pointed  directly 
at  him.**  Carmody  did  not  remember  heal- 
ing any  other  shots  between  the  time  he 
heard  the  first  shot  before  he  kicked  open 
the  door  and  the  three  shots  which  he  heard 
and  saw  alter  he  kicked  open  the  door."" 
Oarmody  insisted  that  he  saw  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  gun  that  flred  the  three  shots, 
pointed  at  him,  and  although  he  searched 
the  apartment  and  scoured  the  west  wall  of 
the  kitchen,  he  could  flnd  no  trace  of  bullet 
holes."  He  assume  that  the  bullets  all  went 
out  the  back  door." 

Olszewski,  who  was  outside,  beard  three 
pop-Uke  shots.*"  Carmody  quickly  backed 
out  of  the  door  and  went  over  to  the  window 
where  he  smashed  the  window  with  his  gun, 
cutting  his  hand  in  the  process.  He  had 
Intended  to  enter  through  the  window,  but 
didn't  go  m  because  be  noticed  that  the 
burners  on  the  gas  stove  right  in  front  of 
the  window  were  llt.'^  He  then  called  to  the 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  they  were 
being  fired  at.^«  He  then  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  door,  dove  Into  the  kitchen  door  on 
his  stomach  and  saw  a  flash  from  the  same 
general  area  as  the  flrst  shots  had  come  and 
flred  a  shot  at  it  with  his  service  revolver.'™ 
As  Carmody  went  In  the  kitchen  door,  Ols- 
zewski and  Broderlck  followed  him  ln.»"  A 
light  was  on  in  the  kitchen,  and  Olszewski 
saw  there  was  a  flush  door  lying  on  Its  side 
across  the  entrance  between  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen.'^  Carmody  heard  someone  yell, 
"Hold  your  flre,  our  men  are  coming  in  the 
back."  *™  Upon  entry,  the  front  of  the  apart- 
ment looked  dark  to  Carmody.*^  Olszewski 
saw  some  dim  Illumination,  but  the  dining 
room  was  dark.**" 

At  the  time  of  this  flrst  cease  flre.  the  only 
rounds  that  had  been  flred  by  police  at  the 
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front  of  the  npartment  were  two  blind  shots 
by  Groth  through  the  front  doorway  and 
three  shots  by  Davis  killing  Clark  and 
wounding  Herns'"  There  are  two  bullet  holes 
In  the  front  door  of  the  apartment,  one  from 
the  Inside  going  towards  the  outside  and  the 
other  from  the  outside  coming  In.  Groth 
Initially  thought  that  the  shot  fired  as  Davis 
went  In  the  door  had  been  fired  by  Brenda 
Harris,  but  concluded  after  examining  the 
door  panel  that  Clark  fired  the  first  shot 
from  behind  the  door.'*^  The  upper  hole  In 
the  door  was  made  from  the  outside,  with  the 
door  approximately  a  45*  angle,  and  may  be 
consistent  with  one  of  the  shots  fired  by 
Groth. =*^ 

Oroth.  Davis,  Jones  and  Gorman  all  Insist 
that  a  shot  was  fired  by  Brenda  Harris  at 
them  as  they  came  In  the  door.  -"  None  of 
them  could  explain  what  had  become  of  this 
shot,  and  It  Is  not  possible  to  draw  a  line 
from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  living  room 
where  Harris  was  said  by  Davis  and  Oroth  to 
be  on  the  bed  holding  the  gun,  out  through 
the  living  room  door,  the  entrance  hall  door 
and  the  outside  door.  There  are  no  holes  In 
the  west  wall  of  the  apartment. »«  Oroth 
believes  the  shot  must  have  passed  out  the 
front  door,  somehow  missing  all  of  the  of- 
ficers In  the  haJlway  and  foyer."" 

At  the  time  Oroth  called  for  the  first 
cease  fire,  there  was  some  firing  going  on  In 
the  back  of  the  apartment."^  But  all  firing 
stopped  when  Oroth  called  for  the  first  cease 
fire.  »*  As  he  called  for  the  first  cease  fire. 
Jones.  Gorman  and  Davts  were  In  the  living 
room  of  the  apartment:  Jones  handed  Oroth 
three  long  guns  saying.  ■•Get  them  out  of 
here."  "•  As  Groth  turned  around  to  take 
the  guns  out  of  the  apartment,  the  ceaee 
fire  was  broken  by  a  shot  that  rang  out  from 
somewhere  in  the  apartment.  ■"  Shortly  after 
Jones  handed  Oroth  the  three  shotguns,  a 
shot  rang  out  from  the  north  bedroom.  Jones 
heard  a  gunshot  and  saw  a  flash  as  he  was 
watching  down  the  hallway.  He  did  not  hear 
any  Imfjact  and  had  no  idea  where  the  shot 
went;  he  initially  thought  it  would  have  gone 
In  the  direction  of  the  front  door  or  Into  the 
bathroom  door  across  the  hall  from  the  north 
bedroom  door.  "■ 

According  to  Davis,  after  the  first  cease  fire 
w^  called,  he  heard  a  male  voice  call  out 
■oiT  the  pig"  or  "shoot  it  out"  or  words  to 
that  effect  •»  He  thereupon  heard  a  gtmshot 
which  he  Identified  as  coming  from  the  nortA 
bedroom  and  saw  a  gun  flash  reflected  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  hallway  opposite  the  north 
bedroom."  Oroth  did  not  see  the  flash  of  the 
shot  which  broke  the  first  cease  lire  because 
he  had  walked  out  with  the  shotguns."* 
He  couldn't  tell  where  the  gunfire  had  come 
from  other  than  that  It  was  inside  the  apart- 
ment.■•  At  about  this  time,  Davis  turned  on 
a  light  In  the  living  room."*  The  shot  that 
broke  the  first  cease  fire  sounded  muffled  and 
unusual  to  Gorman,  who  was  standing  next 
to  the  sotith  wall  of  the  living  room."' 

After  this  shot  broke  the  first  cease  fire, 
Gorman  concluded  they  coxild  not  safely  go 
down  the  hall,  and  the  shooting  In  back 
alarmed  him  over  the  safety  of  the  men  in 
the  rear.  He  fired  one  machine  gun  shot 
through  the  south  living  room  wall,  asking 
Jones  who  was  standing  by  the  west  wall  to 
look  to  see  whether  It  went  through.""  Jones 
said  that  It  went  through;  Gorman  and  Davis 
told  the  occupants  to  come  out."*  At  that 
time,  someone  shouted  from  the  rear,  "Shoot 
It  out"  and  a  shot  appeared  to  be  fired  In  the 
rear  bedroom.*" 

Meanwhile  at  the  rear,  In  the  kitchen,  Car- 
mody  prepared  to  leap  over  the  flush  door 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room. 
Before  he  could  get  up.  a  shot  went  off  be- 
hind him  and  he  thought  someone  was  shoot- 
ing at  him  from  behind;  Clszewskl  told  him 
that  Broderlck  had  fired  a  shot  over  his  head 
to    keep    the   occupants    of   the    apartment 
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down.""  This  shot  was  fired  high  Into  the 
east  wall  of  the  dining  room  Into  the  north 
bedroom.*"^  Carmody  got  up  on  his  knee. 
still  In  the  kitchen,  and  flred  two  more  shots 
towards  the  area  where  he  had  seen  the 
gun  •**^  Clszewskl  said  he  would  kick  down 
the  flush  door  between  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  but  was  unable  to  do  so.***  As  Car- 
mody prepared  to  jump  over  the  barricade, 
someone  in  front  of  the  apartment,  pre- 
sumably Gorman,  called,  "Walt  a  minute  and 
I  win  cover  you."  *'•  However,  Carmody  leaped 
over  It  and  ran  towards  the  north  wall  of 
the  dining  room  firing  his  fourth  shot  toward 
the  south  bedroom  as  he  ran.****  Broderlck  fol- 
lowed him  over."- 

Gorman  then  stitched  the  wall  with  his 
machine  gun.*«  Although  Sgt.  Groth  stood 
t>ehlnd  Gorman  while  he  flred  through  the 
wall,  no  order  to  fire  through  the  wall  was 
given  «** 

As  Carmody  leaped  from  the  kitchen  and 
stopped  against  the  north  wall  of  the  dining 
room,  he  heard  a  second  cease  fire;  Clszewskl 
shone  his  flashlight  into  the  south  bedroom 
and  observed  an  Individual,  later  Identified 
as  Harold  Bell,  come  out  with  hands  raised '"' 
With  his  flashlight.  Clszewskl  also  saw  a  shot- 
gun against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  bed- 
room, and  someone  on  the  bed  on  his  face, 
lying  with  his  head  to  the  west;  he  also  ^w 
a  shotgun  and  an  automatic  pistol  on  the 
floor.*" 

According  to  Davis,  the  second  cease  fire 
was  broken  by  flashes  he  observed  from  the 
rear  of  the  apartment.*"  Sgt.  Oroth  believed 
these  flashes  came  from  the  south  bed- 
room.'" Jones  thought  a  shot  came  from  the 
north  bedroom.*"*  After  the  second  cease  fire 
was  broken,  Gorman  again  fired  Into  the 
south  wall  of  the  living  room  and  was  Joined 
by  Davis  firing  his  carbine.*"  Oroth  gave 
Davis  no  order  to  fire  at  any  time.*"  Davis 
believed  that  he  might  have  flred  with  Gor- 
man each  time  Gorman  fired.*"  The  bullets 
were  fired  on  a  depressed  emgle  from  north- 
west to  southeast."*  About  this  time,  Jones 
heard  another  shot  which  he  attributed  to 
the  north  bedroom.*"  Gorman  also  thought 
the  shot  breaking  the  second  cease  fire  came 
from  the  north  bedroom.**"  Jones  flred  two 
shots  into  the  north  bedroom  at  that  time.*" 

After  Bell  surrendered,  the  cease  fire  was 
again  broken  by  the  occupants.  Carmody 
saw  a  flash  from  the  north  bedroom,*"  and 
insisted  that  this  flash  csune  from  inside  the 
north  bedroom.**"  Broderlck  also  saw  two 
shotgun  blasts  light  up  the  door  of  the  north 
bedroom:  he  fired  two  shotgun  blasts  Into 
the  south  bedroom.***  One  of  these  shots  was 
toward  the  bedroom  window,  and  one  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  room.  He  flred  to  keep 
figures  he  had  seen  In  the  room  away  from 
the  doorway.*"  Clszewskl  also  says  he  saw  a 
fiasb  from  the  south  bedroom  Euid  he  fixed 
two  shotgun  blasts  Into  that  room.**  From 
the  dining  room,  Carmody  called  a  warning 
to  Gorman  in  the  living  room  to  stay  back 
because  "I  am  going  to  fire  into  this  (north 
bedroom)  door  in  case  somebody  is  behind 
there."  Carmody  then  flred  his  fifth  shot  to- 
ward the  north  bedroom  door."'  This  was 
followed  by  gunfire  (possibly  from  Gorman 
and  Davis)  from  the  front  (north)  of  the 
apartment  and  a  third  cease  flre  was  called. 
During  this  cease  flre,  which  was  the  longest, 
Louis  Truelock  and  Deborah  Johnson  sur* 
rendered  from  the  south  bedroom.*" 

During  the  third  cease  flre.  after  the  sur- 
render of  Truelock  and  Johnson,  Carmody 
went  In  the  south  bedroom  and  pulled  out 
Hampton.**  Carmody  had  never  seen  any 
shots  from  the  so\ith  bedroom  but  assumed 
that  whoever  had  fired  the  handgun  shots 
at  him  bad  ducked  into  that  room.*"  After 
the  removal  of  Hampton.  Clszewskl  went 
Into  the  south  bedroom  to  pick  up  arms.*" 
Immediately  thereafter.  Clszewskl  called  out 
that  he  was  shot.*-"  This  broke  the  third 
cease  fire.  As  Clszewskl  cried  out  he  was  shot, 
Broderlck  saw  two  flashes  from  the  front  of 
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the  apartment.*^"  He  returned  that  fire  by 
firing  his  weapon  Into  the  front  bedroom 
from  the  dining  room."'  Broderlck  then 
rushed  from  the  dining  room  to  the  bath- 
room, broke  the  bathroom  light  and  looked 
Into  the  north  bedroom.  He  saw  a  male  and 
female  figure  between  two  beds,  but  could 
see  no  weapons.*^-  He  fired  three  to  five  shots 
into  the  room  above  the  figures.*"  As  Brod- 
erlck finished  firing,  he  saw  Gorman,  who  had 
reloaded  his  machine  gun  with  a  fresh  maga- 
zine of  30  rounds,  run  past  the  door  of  the 
north  bedroom  firing  his  machine  gun.*^' 
He  did  not  see  Gorman  go  Into  the  north 
bedroom.'"  and  could  not  tell  where  or  at 
whom  Gorman  fired.*^^"  Broderlck  then  ob- 
observed  Carmody  rush  toward  the  north 
bedroom.*" 

Gorman  said  that  by  this  time  It  was 
obvious  that  the  persons  in  the  north  bed- 
room would  not  leave  voluntarily.  As  Brod- 
erlck finished  firing,  he  therefore  placed 
his  weapon  on  automatic  fire  and  In  a  low 
crouch  charged  into  the  north  bedroom.  As 
he  went  In,  some  clothes  In  the  closet  to 
the  right  of  the  door  caught  his  eye;  he  flred 
a  short  burst  Into  the  closet,  turning  toward 
the  center  of  the  room  In  one  motion.  Bv  the 
flickering  light  of  his  machine  g^un,  Gorman 
saw  one  man  standing  up  very  fast  between 
the  beds  with  a  grey  shotgun  in  his  hands. 
He  held  the  machine  gun  on  this  man  until 
he  grabbed  his  groin  and  fell.*'^  As  he  fell, 
Gorman  saw  another  figure  moving  between 
the  beds  and  thought  he  saw  a  handgun  being 
raised  toward  him.  Gorman  fired  the  ma- 
chine gun  at  this  figure  (later  identified  as 
Verllna  Brewer)  \intll  the  30  round  clip  was 
empty  and  the  Individual  shouted,  "I  give, 
I  give.  I  am  hlt."«*»  For  the  first  time,  Gor- 
man saw  a  third  person  (later  Identified  as 
Ronald  Satchel)  between  the  beds  on  the 
floor.**''  Carmody  had  seen  Gorman  fire  Into 
the  closet  In  the  north  bedroom  but  did  not 
recall  seeing  Gorman  flre  the  machine  gun 
into  the  north  bedroom."*  Carmody  said  he 
rushed  into  the  north  bedroom.  Jumped  on 
the  bed  and  saw  Anderson,  Brewer  and 
Satchel  standing  In  the  center  of  the  room 
from  north  to  south.'*=  He  could  see  that  they 
were  unarmed,  by  flashlight,  and  had  their 
hands  up.***  There  was  no  firing  going  on  In 
that  bedroom  when  Carmody  went  In.*"  He 
escorted  all  three  of  the  prisoners  out  of  the 
room  at  that  time.'"  Anderson  was  wounded 
In  the  thigh  and  the  groin;  a  grey  shotgun 
later  recovered  from  this  room  had  a  .45  cali- 
ber slug  imbedded  in  It;  this  gun  was  a 
stolen  police  weapon.  Verllna  Brewer  was 
wounded  twice,  once  in  the  buttocks  and 
once  In  the  knee.  A  .45  caliber  slug  was  re- 
moved from  her  knee;  there  is  no  record  or 
testimony  of  the  recovery  of  any  weapon 
other  than  the  stolen  police  shotgun  from 
this  room:  Ronald  Satchel  was  wounded  five 
times. "• 

At  approximately  4:52  a.m..  car  number 
1101,  who  was  on  the  scene,  reported  that 
the  premises  were  under  control.*"  Thus,  the 
entire  Incident,  according  to  the  time  signals 
Impressed  on  the  police  radio  tapes,  took, 
at  most,  twelve  minutes    (4:40-4:52).*" 

2.  Testimony  of  Witnesses  In  Neighborhood 
Departmental  attorneys  conducted  a 
canvass  of  the  2300  block  of  West  Monroe 
Street  in  an  effort  to  locate  possible  witnesses 
to  the  December  4.  1969  incident  at  2337 
West  Monroe  Street.  Many  residents  were 
contacted;  few  admitted  to  having  even 
limited  Information  concerning  the  incident. 
Many  were  visibly  frightened  and  reluctant 
to  discuss  the  Incident.  Only  one  83  year 
old  neighborhood  witness  was  located  who 
claimed  to  have  actually  seen  some  part 
of  the  shooting;  she  testified  before  the 
Grand  Jury  that  she  saw  an  ofl3cer  firing 
what  appeared  to  be  a  machine  gun  down 
through  the  passageway  between  2335  and 
2337  West  Monroe.  She  further  testified 
that  she  heard  no  other  shots  and  saw  no 
officers  enter  the  apartment.**' 
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Other  residents  heard  gunshots;  a  sum- 
marj"  of  their  testimony  follows: 

One  man  was  awakened  by  steady  gun- 
shots which  continued  for  about  ten  min- 
utes. He  looked  out  his  window  and  ob- 
served two  police  cross  the  street  and  kick 
iu  the  door  of  the  adjacent  apartment.**^ 

A  next  door  neighbor,  who  also  heard 
shooting,  observed  several  police  officers  come 
to  his  apartment  and  kick  the  door  open 
looking  for  a  way  to  the  roof.**' 

Another  neighbor  who  lives  across  the 
street  from  2337  West  Monroe  was  awakened 
by  steady  shooting.  She  looked  out  her  win- 
dow while  the  shooting  was  going  on  and 
observed  two  uniformed  police  officers  com- 
ing off  the  porch  of  the  apartment  at  2336 
West  Monroe.  Police  were  shining  lights  on 
apartments  and  ordering  i>eople  to  get  out  of 
their  windows.*" 

The  next  door  neighbor  on  the  east  was 
awakened  by  the  shooting.  She  got  on  the 
floor  until  the  shooting  stopped.  She  heard 
no  voices  from  the  Panther  apartment.  Later 
that  morning  she  found  a  bullet  hole  in  her 
kitchen  door,  and  police  officers  later  came 
and  recovered  a  spent  bullet  from  her  kitchen 
and   inspected  her  premises.*-'* 

Another  neighbor  on  the  east  was  awake 
and  preparing  to  go  to  work  when  he  heard 
a  series  of  shots  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  rear  of  the  apartment.  After 
about  four  or  Ave  seconds,  he  heard  another 
series  of  shots  from  the  rear  of  the  apart- 
ment. All  of  the  shots  soimded  as  If  they 
were  being  flred  from  an  automatic  weapon. 
About  thirty  seconds  later,  he  heard  shoot- 
ing in  the  front  part  of  the  apartment. 
The  only  voices  he  heard  from  Inside  the 
apartment  were  those  of  women  scream- 
ing.**' 

Two  witnesses  occupied  the  upstairs  apart- 
ment directly  over  the  apartment  at  2337 
West  Monroe  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 
On  the  morning  of  December  4,  1969,  one 
was  awakened  by  a  knock  on  the  downstairs 
front  door.  A  voice  from  Inside  the  down- 
stairs apartment  asked.  "Who  is  It?"  A  voice 
on  the  outside  of  the  apartment  replied. 
"Police,  open  up."  Again,  the  voice  on  the 
Inside  of  the  apartment  asked.  "Who",  and 
the  voice  on  the  outside  again  replied.  "Po- 
lice, open  up."  Immediately  thereafter,  she 
heard  what  sounded  like  a  door  or  a  wall  be- 
ing pushed  in  or  bumped  very  hard.  Then, 
a  single  shot  rang  out  followed  by  a  lot  of 
shots.  She  heard  someone  call  out,  "Hold 
your  fire.  Come  out  of  there  with  your  hands 
over  your  head."  Immediately  after  the 
cease  flre,  the  shooting  started  again.  Some- 
time later,  she  heard  another  cease  fire  called 
and  a  voice  said,  "John,  are  you  all  right?" 
No  more  shooting  was  heard  after  the  sec- 
ond cease  flre.  She  estimates  that  the  shoot- 
ing lasted  for  about  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 
Except  for  breaking  glass,  she  heard  no 
movement  or  voices  emanating  from  the 
back  of  the  apartment  during  the  shooting. 
All  of  the  shooting  appeared  to  be  coming 
from  directly  under  her  living  room,  above 
the  front  room  of  the  Panther  apartment. 
She  could  not  distinguish  the  type  of  gun- 
fire except  that  on  several  occasions  she 
heard  what  sounded  like  machine  gun  fire.*** 

The  other  upstairs  resident  did  not  awake 
until  the  shooting  had  commenced  and, 
therefore,  heard  no  noises  at  the  front  door. 
The  only  voices  she  heard  from  downstairs 
first  said,  "Don't  shoot  each  other,"  and.  fol- 
lowing a  pause  in  the  shooting  of  about  two 
mlnute.s,  then  said,  "John,  are  you  all  right?" 
She  heard  no  cease  fires:  she  heard  shooting 
from  the  back  of  the  apartment  as  well  as 
from  the  front.  Both  upstairs  residents  were 
In  the  same  room  during  the  shooting.** 

3.  Testimony  of  Apartment  Occupants 
In  late  February  and  early  March,  each  of 
the  seven  surviving  occupants  of  the  raid  at 
2337  West  Monroe  were  subpoenaed  to  testify 
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before  this  Grand  Jury.  At  that  time,  each 
of  them  declined  to  testify  because  state  in- 
dictments were  pending  against  them  and 
the  answer  to  questions  regarding  the  inci- 
dent could  tend  to  Incriminate  them.  As 
phrased  by  counsel  for  one  of  the  survivors, 
called  to  explain  his  client's  position: 

"My  professional  opinion  is  that  since  there 
is  a  criminal  case  against  her  pending  in 
the  Cook  County  CJlrcuit  Court,  that  any 
answer  she  gives  which  might  be  a  link  in 
a  chain  the  questions  and  answers  cannot 
be  separated.  And  at  this  point  in  your  ques- 
tioning that  the  use  of  the  self  incrimina- 
tion clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  is  in 
good  faith  and  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law  as  I  under- 
stand them. 

"I  should  add  that  it  is  no  attempt  to 
obstruct  this  body,  but  Is  In  light  of  other 
proceedings  that  are  pending."  '* 

However,  on  March  8.  1970.  six  of  these 
seven  individuals  voluntarily  testified  at  the 
so-called  Peoples  Inquest.  Each  related  pub- 
licly an  account  of  what  transpired,  with  no 
claims   of  Fifth   Amendment  immunity.  *«' 

On  May  8.  1970,  acting  on  Information  in- 
itially forwarded  by  this  Grand  Jury,  the 
Cook  County  State's  Attorney  dismissed  all 
outstanding  indictments  against  the  survi- 
vors because  they  were  based  in  part  on 
erroneous  balUstics  evidence  introduced  be- 
fore the  local  grand  jury.  The  same  day  each 
of  the  surviving  occupants  were  directed  to 
return  to  this  Grand  Jury  on  May  12,  1970. 

On  May  12.  prior  to  being  asked  to  testify, 
the  four  survivors  who  responded  to  this 
Grand  Jury's  summons,  together  with  their 
counsel,  were  given  substantially  the  same 
Informal  briefing  on  the  results  of  ballistics 
analysis  as  that  given  the  police  officers  prior 
to  their  testimony."^  Moreover,  each  wsa  ad- 
vised that  the  FBI  analysis  requested  by  this 
Grand  Jury  had  disclosed  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  Crime  Laboratory's  ballistics  ex- 
aminer's error  and  had  occasioned  'the  dis- 
missal of  charges  against  them.  However, 
each  was  cautioned  that  subsequent  Indict- 
ments could  be  returned  by  a  state  grand 
jury  and.  to  that  extent,  there  was  still  some 
potential  jeopardy  of  criminal  charges.  Each 
was  advised  that  contrary  to  press  reports, 
this  Grand  Jury  had  reached  no  conclusions 
and  that  the  Grand  Jury  could  not  really 
finish  its  task  of  investigating  the  possible 
violation  of  the  occupants'  civil  rights  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  survlvoirs. 

Without  exception  each  declined  to  furnish 
this  cooperation.  On  the  day  of  their  appear- 
ance, a  news  article  captioned  "Survivors 
Can't  Testify:  Rush,"  reported  that  the 
leader  of  the  Illinois  Black  Panther  Party 
said  the  seven  survivors  would  not  testify 
"unless  a  majority  of  the  panel  is  black." 
Rush  was  quoted  as  saying  "We'll  be  there  on 
time  tomorrow  ...  to  keep  them  (the  '7') 
from  being  found  dead  In  the  middle  of  the 
night."  **"  As  Rush  had  indicated,  each  wit- 
ness refused  to  testify  because  the  Grand 
Jury  was  not  made  up  of  his  "peer  group." 
All  but  one  denied  that  his  refusal  was  based 
In  any  way  on  the  Fifth  Amendment  priv- 
ilege against  self  incrimination,  not  with- 
standing the  existence  of  a  valid  claim  under 
that  Amendment  because  of  potential  future 
Indictments.*" 

The  Grand  Jury  feels  that  It  has  exercised 
every  possible  means  to  obtain  the  missing 
facts  which  only  these  persons  can  supply. 
The  depth  of  this  Grand  Jury's  concern  Is 
best  expressed  by  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween witness  Deborah  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Branch,  one  of  the  Jury's  attorneys: 

Q.  So  I  say  to  you  again  that  this  Is  the 
only  Orand  Jury  you  have  got.  and  this  Is 
the  only  body  In  existence  at  this  time  who 
has  power  to  do  anything  constructively 
concerning  the  bullets  and  the  holes  that 
you  see  In  that  Grand  Jury  Exhibit  17. 

Now  you  are  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
In  that  apartment  at  that  time  along  with 
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others,  and  we  do  happen  to  know  a  little 
bit  about  you.  We  know  that  you  are  con- 
cerned with  black  people.  Tou  are  con- 
cerned about  your  neighborhood.  You  are 
concerned  about  the  Injustices  that  have  oc- 
curred. There  are.  I  think,  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  concerned,  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned much  longer  that  you  have. 

But  one  of  the  Important  things.  Miss 
Johnson,  in  any  civilization  is  that  you  must 
recognize  the  opportunity  when  It  knocks 
because  sometimes  it  only  knocks  only  one 
time.  There  Is  a  time  and  place  when  you 
stop  talking  and  you  start  acting,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  this  Is  the  time  and  this 
is  the  place  and  this  Is  the  body  that  you 
should  start  acting  before  because  this 
Orand  Jury  has  reached  an  Impasse  where  it 
can't  go  forward,  cannot  do  anything  unless 
it  has  some  testimony  from  some  of  the  sur- 
vivors as  to  what  happened.  We  have  the 
police  story,  we  have  the  physical  evidence, 
but  that  Is  not  enough  As  I  told  you  before, 
what  this  Grand  Jury  is  considering  is 
whether  or  not  your  civil  rights  were  violated 
or  the  civil  rights  of  the  other  persons  in 
that  apartment  on  December  4th  were  vio- 
lated, and  It  is  impracticable  and  almost 
Impossible  and  it  is  really  contrary  to  all 
procedtires  to  go  forward  in  any  construc- 
tive way  without  having  the  persons  who 
are  aggrieved,  the  persons  who  were  hurt, 
the  persons  who  were  subject  to  danger  come 
in  and  tell  what  happened.  Do  you  follow 
me? 

You  have  a  small  child.  Miss  Johnson,  and 
I  am  convinced  and  I  think  the  Grand  Jury 
Is  convinced  that  what  happend  on  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1969  should  not  happen  again.  But 
their  power  to  act,  Miss  Johnson,  is  tied 
Into  your  power  to  cooperate  v^ith  this  Grand 
Jury,  and  I  would  hate  to  read  two  weeks 
from  now  or  two  months  from  now  or 
two  years  from  now  that  there  has  been 
another  shoot-out  in  Chicago  or  any  other 
city  where  two  men  are  killed  and  four 
p>eople  are  wotinded.  If  I  do  read  that.  Miss 
Johnson,  and  If  you  read  It,  then  I  think 
we  can  both  say  one  of  the  reasons  this 
has  happened  is  because  you  sat  on  this 
stand  with  the  power  to  do  something  about 
it  and  rhetoric  was  more  Important  to  you 
than  Justice. 

A.  I  don't  think 

Q.  So  I  ask  you  again.  Miss  Johnson,  will 
you  tell  this  Grand  Jury  what  happened  at 
2337  West  Monroe  Street  on  December  4th, 
1969. 

A.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  this  Orand 
Jury. 

Mr.  Branch:  I  have  no  further  questions.*" 

The  Grand  Jury  believes  that  the  action  of 
these  witnesses  Is  without  legal  Justification 
and  is  nothing  more  than  political  postur- 
ing to  publicize  the  Panthers'  position  on 
Juries.  Unquestionably,  the  Grand  Jury 
ootild  obtain  a  court  order  requiring  the 
survivors  to  testify.  The  enforcement  of  such 
order  could  thus  accord  the  Panther  leaders 
the  martyrdom  they  seek  for  the  seven  sur- 
vivors. However,  the  interests  of  law  enforce- 
ment would  not  be  served  by  such  action. 
The  purpose  of  this  Investigation  is  to  gather 
facts  and  make  legal  evaluations  of  them; 
the  time  for  playing  games  Is  over.  The  Orand 
Jury  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  publicity  and  recruiting  by 
the  Panthers.  Moreover,  In  the  final  analysis, 
there  Is  no  way  to  compel  the  survivors' 
testimony  since  they  continue  to  have  a  valid 
Fifth  Amendment  claim  to  assert  at  any- 
time. 

The  public  should  know,  however,  that  the 
Panthers  who  were  so  outraged  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  publishing  daily  claims  of 
mistreatment  and  murder  and  demanding 
one  investigation  after  another,  have  now 
withheld  their  cooperation  from  the  only 
investigative  body  with  authority  to  do  any- 
thing. 

In  addition,  the  Orand  Jury  recommends 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rush.  In  formulating 
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and  announcing  the  Panther  poUcy  against 
cooperation,  should  be  carefully  evaluated 
by  a  subsequent  Grand  Jury  to  determine 
If  u  violates  federal  laws  prohibiting  ob- 
struction of  Justice.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  the  means  used  by  Mr.  Rush 
to  secure  compliance  with  his  directions. 
n.  discussion:  the  gband  jury's  assessmxnt 

or  THE  FACTS 

A.  Probable  cause 
Sgt.  Groth  testified  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  a  previously  reliable  informant 
relating  to  the  presence  in  the  first  floor 
apartment  of  2337  West  Monroe  of  Illegal 
weapons  and  ammunition.  The  Grand  Jury 
accepts  this  as  adequate  probable  cause  to 
seek  and  serve  a  search  warrant  for  that 
location.  Tills  Judgment  Is  based  solely  on 
the  Information  obtained  by  Sgt.  Groth.  The 
Information  forwarded  by  the  FBI  to  Assist- 
ant State's  Attorney  Jalovec.  while  generally 
confirming  the  existence  of  an  arms  cache, 
would  not,  standing  alone,  have  Justified  a 
search  warrant.  Mr.  Jalovec's  confusion  of  the 
term  riot  shotguns  with  illegal  sawed-off 
shotguns  and  the  Inclusion  of  his  mistaken 
allegations  In  the  complaint  for  the  search 
warrant,  while  confusing,  did  not  effect  the 
essential  validity  of  the  complaint  or  the 
search  warrent. 

Reliable  information  that  there  are  Illegal 
weapons  In  a  premises,  In  the  form  of  sawed- 
off  shotguns  and  stolen  police  weapons, 
Imposes  a  duty  on  loc-il  law  enforcement 
officials  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  seize 
such  weapons  and  to  arrest  and  bring  to  trial 
those  who  possess  them  In  violation  of  state 
laws.  The  possession  of  unregistered  weapons 
Is  also  a  violation  of  state  and  local  law  and. 
if  Involved,  should  form  the  basis  for  other 
prosecutions. 

In  point  of  fact  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  did  find  and  seize  from  the  apartment 
one  Illegal  sawed-off  shotgun  and  one  stolen 
police  weapon,  and  found  some  seventeen 
other  weapons  which  had  not  been  regis- 
tered. However,  there  was  a  failure  to  record 
or  otherwise  identify  in  any  systematic  way 
the  Individuals  who  possessed  such  weapons 
or  even  the  location  in  the  apartment  from 
where  each  was  seized  That  failure  coupled 
with  improper  and  inaccurate  Inventory  rec- 
ords and  other  chain  of  evidence  problems 
and  complicated  by  a  plethora  of  obviously 
prejudicial  pre-trial  publicity  regarding  the 
weapons,  has  seriously  Jeopardized  and  prob- 
ably frustrated  the  potential  prosecutions 
and    the    orderly    processes    of    Justice. 

The  Grand  Jury  feels  strongly  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  an  organization  to  stockpile 
Illegal  weapons  and  that  anyone,  regard- 
less of  their  color,  creed  or  political  per- 
suasion, who  is  duly  charged  with  a  violation 
of  the  law  in  respect  to  possessing  Illegal 
weapons  of  any  kind,  should  be  arrested, 
tried  fairly  and.  if  found  guilty,  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  Grand  Jury 
tjeUeves  that  the  law  enforcement  proce- 
dures in  this  case  may  be  considered  to  have 
precluded  either  a  proper  charge  or  a  fair 
trial,  and  cannot  be  Justified. 
B.  The  shootings:  Testimony  versiis  physical 
facts  and  evidence 
The  major  concern  of  this  Grand  Jury  has 
been  the  irreconcilable  disparity  between  the 
detailed  accounts  given  by  the  officers  and 
the  physical  facts  and  evidence  examined 
and  reported  by  the  FBI.  The  Grand  Jury 
had  available  the  detailed  accounts  given 
by  the  officers  both  in  the  media  and  before 
the  Coroner's  Inquest.  Aa  noted  previously, 
before  the  officers  were  permitted  to  testify 
before  this  Grand  Jury,  they  were  advised 
of  the  fact  that  a  thorough  examination  of 
bullet  holes,  ballistics  exhibits  and  trajec- 
tories  oould    confirm    but   one   shot   having 
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been    fired    by    all    of    the    seized   Panther 
weapons. 

This  disclosure  was  made  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  Grand  Jury  was  concerned 
because  the  reports  from  the  police  Crime 
Laboratory  had  Identified  three  shotgun 
shells  with  Panther  weapons.  This  could  have 
had  the  effect  of  confirming  a  mistaken  im- 
pression of  what  the  officers  had  seen.  Sec- 
ond, since  the  officers  had  not  previously  had 
the  benefit  of  the  results  of  a  competent  and 
professional  search  of  the  scene,  a  review 
of  the  physical  facts  such  as  the  absence  of 
bullet  holes  and  shells  and  the  virtual  im- 
possibility of  all  the  Panther  bullets  flying 
out  the  doors  and  windows,  could  conceiv- 
ably have  been  the  occasion  for  a  better 
recollection  of  what  went  on  under  tense 
and  trying  circumstances.  Finally,  the  Grand 
Jury  wanted  to  negative  any  possibility  that 
the  officers'  accounts  were  not  their  own 
and,  by  disclosing  the  physical  facts,  to  give 
them  flnal  notice  that  this  body  wanted  a 
full,  truthful  and  detailed  account  of  their 
present  recollection. 

After  disclosing  these  facts  to  the  officers, 
they  were  allowed  some  time  In  which  to  re- 
flect and  reconsider  their  Individual  accounts 
in  light  of  the  physical  evidence.  However,  In 
almost  all  relevant  matters,  the  testimony  of 
the  officers  before  this  Grand  Jury  was  the 
same  as  that  given  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest. 
To  understand  the  depth  of  the  problem. 
it  Is  useful  to  analyze  the  testimony  of  the 
officers  with  respect  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum number  of  shots  they  say  were  flred  at 
them. 

Six  officers  testified  to  the  deer  slxig  shot- 
gun blast  through  the  living  room  door.  A 
deer  slug  and  Its  empty  shell  were  recovered 
and  the  shell  was  positively  identified  as 
being  fired  in  a  shotgun  which  was  found 
behind  the  living  room  door  and  which  had 
on  Its  bloodstains  consistent  in  type  with 
that  of  the  deceased  Mark  Clark  who  was 
found  lying  behind  the  living  room  door. 

Four  officers  say  that  they  saw  Brenda 
Harris  fire  one  shot  from  a  shotgun  while 
she  was  half-sitting,  half-lying  on  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  bed  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  living  room.  One  officer  believed  she 
flred  twice — the  first  time  simultaneously 
with  the  shot  through  the  door.  It  Is  physi- 
cally Impossible  for  this  shot  or  shots  to  have 
been  flred  from  the  described  location  and 
not  hit  a  wall,  a  door  or  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Had  she  been  at  the  extreme  west  end  of 
this  bed.  It  is  possible  for  a  single  projectile 
to  have  passed  through  all  three  open  doors 
In  the  front  and  exist  the  apartment.  No  one 
says  the  gun  was  in  this  location  and  the 
possibility  of  such  a  shot  not  only  passing 
through  all  the  doors  but  also  missing  all 
four  of  the  officers  in  or  near  these  doors 
Is  also  remote.  Moreover,  there  are  no  empty 
shells  Identified  as  having  been  fired  In  the 
pump  shotgun  attributed  to  Brenda  Harris. 
The  expended  shell  In  this  type  gun  would 
either  have  remained  in  the  chamber  or  if 
the  pump  had  been  operated,  ejected  In  the 
living  room.  The  State's  Attorney's  Police 
had  custody  of  the  gun  from  the  time  Gor- 
man took  It  from  the  girl,  and  the  mobile 
crime  laboratory  team  searched  the  living 
room  for  Just  such  shells,  recovering  in  the 
process  the  two  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  which 
were  later  mls4dentlfled. 

Eight  officers  testified  that  they  heard  or 
saw  shots  originating  in  the  north  bed- 
room.*" Three  of  them  Identify  some  or  all 
of  these  shots  aa  shotgun  fire.  The  number 
of  shots  range  from  one  (Davis)  to  four 
I  Broderlck  and  Clszewskl) .«"  It  Is  Unpoesible 
to  tell  from  the  testimony  whether  the  offi- 
cers are  describing  the  aame  shots;  aocord- 
ingly,  no  maximum  figure  can  be  set,  but  the 
testimonial  minimum  is  from  one  to  four 
shots.  Available  recovery  records  and  testi- 
mony reflect  that  only  one  shotgun  (the 
stolen  police  weapon)    was  recovered  from 
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this  room.  None  of  the  expended  shells  recov- 
ered in  that  room  or  elsewhere  were  flred 
from  that  gun  and  there  are  no  pellet  marks 
outside  the  only  door  to  that  room  that  are 
consistent  with  such  shots. 

Pour  officers  testlfled  there  was  firing  from 
the  south  bedroom.  One  of  them.  Jones  iden- 
tifies 2  pistol  shots  from  this  room.  The 
others  Identified  the  shots  by  sound  only; 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  if  each  heard 
the  same  shots  so  only  a  minimum  of  3 
pistol  shots  and  1  to  3  unknown  type  shots 
can  be  established.  An  automatic  pistol  and 
several  long  guns  were  recovered  from  this 
room,  but  none  of  the  expended  shells  found 
In  this  room  or  elsewhere  were  fired  from 
these  weapons.  There  are  no  marks  In  the 
dining  room,  kitchen  or  hall  that  are  con- 
sistent with  shots  flred  out  the  only  door  to 
this  room. 

One  officer,  Carmody.  says  he  saw  3  shots 
flred  at  him  by  a  hand-held  weapon  from  the 
doorway  between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room  and  he  later  saw  another  flash  from 
this  same  location.  Clszewskl  testified  he 
heard  3  shots  about  the  time  of  the  3 
Carmody  describes.  There  was  a  hand  gun 
recovered  in  the  adjacent  south  bedroom,  but 
none  of  the  recovered  shells  was  flred  in  this 
weapon.  There  are  no  marks  on  the  back  door. 
the  porch  or  adjacent  buildings  that  could 
be  associated  with  the  fire  described  by 
Carmody. 

Accordingly,  the  following  shows  the  ab- 
solute minimum  range  of  shots  the  officers 
testified  were  fired  at  them : 

Location  and  Number 

Shotgun  fire: 

Thru  living  room  door 1 

Living  room  couch 1 

North  bedroom '  1-* 

Pistol  fire: 

South  bedroom -- 2 

Dining  room-kitchen  door 4 

Unidentlfled  type; 

South  bedroom 1-3 

»  One  officer  says  all  4  shots  from  the  north 
bedroom  were  shotgun  flre.  The  others 
identify  some  but  not  all  the  shots  as  shot- 
gun Are.  In  computing  a  minimum  range 
all  4  are  listed  under  the  shotgun  heading. 
Thus,  at  an  absolute  minimum,  the  par- 
ticipating officers  say  that  they  were  flred 
at  from  3  to  6  times  with  shotguns.  6  times 
with  pistols  and  from  1  to  3  times  by  un- 
identlfled weapons — a  total  range  of  10  to 
15  shots,  at  a  minimum.  Only  one  bullet 
hole,  one  shell  and  one  projectile — all  associ- 
ated with  the  blast  through  the  living  room 
door — can  be  Identified  balllstlcally  as  hav- 
ing been  flred  by  the  occupants. 

By  contrast,  the  officers  also  testlfled  to 
the  shots  which  they  flred  In  the  apartment. 
This  testimony,  together  with  the  physical 
evidence  recovered,  Indicates  that  they  fired 
from  82  to  99  total  shots.  Of  these,  the  Grand 
Jury  has  received  in  evidence  55  projectiles  •« 
and  has  accounted  for  82  expended  shells 
positively  Identlfled  as  having  been  flred  In 
police  weapons.  Moreover,  there  are  nu- 
merous bullet  holes,  marks  and  fragments 
in  the  walls  and  furniture  that  are  consist- 
ent with  this  testimony. 

The  great  variance  between  the  physical 
evidence  and  the  testimony  of  the  officers 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  officers 
are  falsifying  their  accounts.  However,  as 
noted  above,  the  physical  facts  do  corrobo- 
rate many  details  of  their  testimony."*  Each 
of  the  seven  officers  who  were  principally 
Involved  were  asked  to  comment  on  how  there 
could  be  corroboration  of  their  flre  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  physical  evidence  of 
Panther  shooting.  Although  none  of  them 
had  a  total  explanation,  several  had  Ideas 
and  suggestions  worthy  of  consideration. 

Several  officers  suggested  that  during  the 
period  when  the  Panthers  had  control  of  the 
apartment,  some  of  the  evidence  could  have 
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been  removed  either  intentionally  or  by  some 
of  the  thousands  of  spectators  who  toured 
the  scene.  One  of  the  officers  provided  the 
name  of  a  news  reporter  who  had  allegedly 
witnessed  one  of  the  Panther  guides  remove 
one  .45  cal.  shell  casing  from  the  dining  room 
area.  The  reporter  was  located  and  confirmed 
this  story .«■''  but  the  Individual  who  allegedly 
removed  this  shell  has  not  yet  been  located. 
While  It  is  conceivable  that  some  Items 
could  have  been  removed  from  the  premises 
m  the  manner  suggested,  the  theory  falls 
far  short  of  explaining  the  total  discrepancy. 
First,  the  theory  does  not  explain  the  absence 
of  bullet  holes  or  marks  from  the  alleged 
firing.  Secondly,  the  possibility  of  Intentional 
concealment  by  Panther  agents  seems  Im- 
plausible. Pursuant  to  Court  order  attorney 
Andrew  turned  over  some  200  Items  of  poten- 
tial evidence  including  numerous  bullets 
lead  fragments  and  shell  casings,  on  his  oath 
that  this  was  everything  removed  from  the 
apartment  under  his  direction.  Moreover, 
since  neither  he  nor  his  ballistics  examiner 
had  access  to  any  of  the  Panther  weapons,  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
determine  which  items  to  turn  over  and 
which  to  conceal.  Finally,  the  statistical 
probability  that  sight-seers  removed  almost 
all  of  the  evidence  of  Panther  shots  and 
almost  none  of  the  evidence  of  police  shots 
is  astronomical. 

Another  theory  suggested  was  that  changes 
had  been  made  to  slgniflcant  items  and 
structures  after  the  police  left  the  apart- 
ment. The  Grand  Jury  was  concerned 
enough  over  this  possibility  to  request  the 
FBI  to  run  spectrographic  analyses  of  the 
bathroom  door  to  see  If  it  had  been  replaced. 
The  paint  samples  from  the  door,  its  hinges, 
the  doorjamb  and  the  adjacent  walls 
matched.  The  door  had  not  been  replaced. 

Similarly,  the  FBI  did  all  that  could  be 
done  to  determine  If  bullets  passed  out 
either  the  front  or  the  rear  of  the  apart- 
ment. Although  one  can  never  negative  this 
possibility  entirely,  the  investigation  covered 
all  of  the  surfaces  of  the  doors,  the  porches, 
and  the  surrounding  buildings  and  no  evi- 
dence of  bullet  Impacts  were  found.  Also,  a 
marked  brick  was  removed  from  a  ouilding 
across  Monroe  Street  and  tested  without 
positive  results. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  some  of  the 
bullets  and  expended  shells  could  have  landed 
In  the  storage  boxes,  clothing,  debris  and 
rubbish  in  the  apartment,  from  which  It 
was  never  recovered.  Again,  while  this  could 
be  a  possible  explanation  for  a  few  items.  It 
seems  rather  unlikely  that  all  of  the  missing 
evidence  was  lost.  Moreover.  FBI  agents  did 
sift  through  all  of  the  debris  In  the  apart- 
ment, flndlng  In  the  process  pieces  of  lead 
as  small  as  1.25  grains,  and  none  of  the  iden- 
tifiable Items  recovered  were  attributable  to 
Panther  weapons. 

The  most  plausible  explanation,  but  one 
rejected  by  the  officers,  is  that  In  the  dark- 
ness and  excitement  tbey  mistakenly  attrib- 
uted to  the  occupants  the  fire  of  other  offi- 
cers. A  careful  analysis  of  the  testimony 
shows  the  way  such  mistakes  could  be  made 
and  Is  even  more  credible  if  one  considers 
the  natural  fear,  confusion  and  tension  that 
each  must  have  felt,'" 

For  example.  Officer  Carmody  says  he 
waited  listening  at  the  back  door  until  he 
heard  a  loud  shotgun  blast  at  the  front  of 
the  apartment.  He  then  kicked  the  kitchen 
door  In,  but  almost  immediately  saw  three 
flashes  of  gunfire  which  he  says  came  from 
a  hand  gun  in  the  doorway  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  Slgnlflcantly,  he 
says  he  heard  no  shots  between  the  shotgun 
blast  in  the  front  and  the  three  shots  flred 
at  him.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  living 
room  at  the  very  time  Carmody  saw  the  three 
flashes,  Officer  Davis  had  dived  in  and  flred 
his    carbine    three    times — once    at    Brenda 
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Harris  and  tvirice  at  Mark  Clark.  The  distance 
between  the  center  of  the  living  room  where 
Davis  was  flring  and  Carmody's  location  at 
the  back  ooor  is  approximately  39.5  feet;  and. 
standing  at  the  back  door,  one  can  look 
through  the  hallway  Into  the  living  room 
on  an  unobstructed  line  of  sight.*"  The  pos- 
sibility that  Carmody,  after  kicking  in  the 
door.  Immediately  saw  the  vivid  flashes  of 
Davis'  flre  from  the  darkened  living  room, 
heard  the  reports  and  concluded  that  he  was 
being  fired  upon,  seems  very  real  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

Similarly,  the  officers  entering  the  front  say 
that  after  the  Initial  shooting  by  Davis  and 
Groth,  a  cease  fire  was  called  only  to  be 
broken  by  a  shotgun  blast  fired  from  the 
north  bedroom.  About  the  same  time  at  the 
rear,  Broderlck  was  firing  a  high  shot  from 
behind  the  refrigerator  Into  the  east  wall  of 
the  hallway  which  impacted  only  a  few  feet 
south  of  the  doorway  to  the  north  bedroom. 
Since  Carmody  was  able  to  hear  the  first 
shotgun  flre  at  the  back  of  the  apartment, 
through  the  closed  back  door,  it  seems  logi- 
cal that  the  blast  of  Broderick's  shotgun 
would  be  both  audible  and  \-lslble  to  the 
officers  In  the  living  room.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  direction  of  fire,  the  flash  and  sound 
could  very  well  have  appeared  to  come  from 
the  north  bedroom. 

There  are  other  bases  for  spteculatlon  that 
the  shots  attributed  to  the  Panthers  by  the 
officers  also  could  have  been  mistaken  or 
confused  with  shots  fired  by  other  officers, 
but  absent  some  direct  evidence  that  this  Is 
what  happened,  no  conclusions  are  justified 
on  the  basis  of  speculation  alone. 

The  one  group  of  witnesses  that,  perhaps, 
could  have  shed  some  light  on  what  happened 
are  the  occupants  of  the  apartment.  How- 
ever, without  exception  they  have  declined 
to  testify. 

Thus,  while  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of  cor- 
roboration of  the  officers'  accounts,  no  one 
has  appeared  before  the  Grand  Jury  with 
a  specific  allegation  of  wrongdoing  by  them. 
Unquestionably,  the  raid  was  not  profes- 
sionally planned  or  properly  executed  and 
the  result  of  the  raid  was  two  deaths, 
four  injuries  and  seven  lmpro{>er  criminal 
charges.  The  grave  Issues  of  professional  law 
enforcement  raised  by  these  facts  are  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  The  question  here  is 
whether  the  facte  establish  probable  catise 
to  believe  that  the  officers  involved  inten- 
tionally committed  acts  which  deprived  the 
occupants  of  federally  protected  rights,  con- 
trary to  law.*"  The  Grand  Jury  is  unable  to 
reach  that  concltislon.  The  physical  evidence 
and  the  discrepancies  in  the  officers'  ac- 
counts are  Insufficient  to  establish  probable 
cause  to  charge  the  officers  with  a  willful 
violation  of  the  occupants'  civil  rights. 

The  Grand  Jury  also  is  not  persuaded  from 
the  evidence  available  to  It  that  the  officers 
are  intentionally  falsifying  their  stories.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Grand  Jury  Is  unable  to  deter- 
mine that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  testi- 
monial oaths  taken  by  these  witnesses.  The 
Grand  Jury  knows  of  no  additional  line  of 
Investigation  which  might  develop  the  miss- 
ing facts. 
C.  The  facts  and  the  State  indictments 
When  the  Grand  Jury  received  evidence 
from  the  FBI  that  the  police  Crime  Labora- 
tory had  Incorrectly  Identlfled  two  shells  as 
having  been  flred  from  the  weapon  seized 
from  Brenda  Harris  and  that  there  was  thus 
evidence  of  only  one  shot  having  been  flred 
by  Panther  weapons,  it  promptly  notified 
the  Court  of  a  potential  mlscarrietge  of  Jus- 
tice. The  seven  surviving  occupants  were 
each  charged  with  attempted  murder  and 
other  crimes,  and  the  Grand  Jury  had  evi- 
dence that  part  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
those  indictments  had  been  based  was  false. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  and 
pursuant  to  its  order,  agents  of  the  Grand 
Jury  were  authorized  to  call  these  facts  to 
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ihe  attention  of  the  prosecuting  authorities 
and  request  that  the  proeecutions  be  reeval- 
uated in  the  Interests  of  Justice.  The  other 
results  of  the  FBI  Investigation  were  also 
presented  to  the  State's  Attorney  to  indicate 
the  significance  of  the  police  ballistics 
mistake. 

At  the  request  of  the  State's  Attorney,  the 
police  laboratory  firearms  examiner  re- 
examined the  questioned  evidence  and  testi- 
fied that  he  had  been  In  error. 

Before  acting  on  the  Grand  Jury's  request 
to  consider  dismissal  of  the  prosecutions, 
the  State's  Attorney  requested  that  the  offi- 
cers be  allowed  to  testify.  He  reported  that 
he  had  reinterviewed  each  of  the  seven  prin- 
cipally Involved  and  that  each  requested  an 
opportunity  to  convince  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  his  account. 
Several  had  offered  to  take  polygraph  testa. 
After  their  testimony,  the  State's  Attorney 
agreed  that  if  the  Grand  Jury  persisted  In  Its 
request  he  would  re-examine  the  prosecutive 
facts  and  reach  a  decision.  He  also  requested 
that  the  transcripts  of  the  officers'  testimony 
and  other  evidence  the  Grand  Jury  felt  was 
pertinent  to  a  prosecutive  decision  be  dis- 
closed to  him  for  this  purpose. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Court  permit- 
ting the  limited  disclosure  of  evidence  re- 
ceived by  the  Grand  Jury,  this  procedure  was 
agreed  to  and  followed. 

On  May  5.  1970.  the  State's  Attorney  ap- 
peared before  the  Grand  Jury,  at  his  request, 
and  responded  to  Its  Inquiry.  He  stated  that 
he  had  reviewed  the  evidence  submitted  and 
had  concluded  that  all  of  the  indictments 
of  the  survivors  should  be  dismissed  In  the 
interest  of  Justice. 

ni.    LAW   ENTORCKMENT   PBOBIXMS 

The  extensive  Investigation  by  this  Grand 
Jury  of  the  varloxis  factual  controversies  has 
presented  a  rare  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  and.  Indeed,  the  whole  legal  system, 
with  the  sort  of  Insights  available  only  In 
an  actual  case.  It  has  amounted  to  a  kind 
of  cross  section  view  of  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  a  highly  publicized  and  contro- 
versial setting  where  the  local  institutions 
were  under  abnormal  stress  and  strain.  Such 
an  analysis  of  our  law  enforcement  machin- 
ery Is  especially  appropriate  at  a  time  when 
the  basic  fairness  and  fundamental  compe- 
tence of  the  American  Legal  System  is  con- 
stantly questioned  and,  by  some,  totally  re- 
pudiated. The  analysis  which  follows  is  dis- 
appointing because  It  demonstrates  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  performance  of  some 
public  agencies  and  a  mutual  suspicion 
among  the  individuals  Involved  that  seems 
ELlmost  paranoic. 

The  Grand  Jury's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  made  with  the  sincere  con- 
viction that  through  the  public  exposure 
and  discussion  of  these  problems  construc- 
tive change  may  result.  The  stakes  are  high. 
Either  our  society  and  institutions  will  prove 
to  be  responsive  and  responsible,  with 
built-in  systems  for  growth  and  learning 
and  change,  or  the  critics  who  claim  that 
the  law  and  the  legal  system  are  Irrelevant 
and  decadent  will  have  another  citation  lor 
their  argument.  It  bears  repeating  that  the 
following  comments  are  not  the  abstract 
findings  of  a  social  scientist  but  are  the 
considered  evaluations  of  twenty-three  ordi- 
nary citizens  Judging  the  performance  of 
their  Institutions  with  real  facts  of  Ufe  and 
death,  with  real  people  and  with  real 
controversies. 

A.    The    concept    and   performance   of   the 
State's  attorney's  police 

The  Grand  Jury  appreciates  the  need  of 
a  large  prosecutive  office,  such  as  the  Cook 
County  State's  Attorney,  to  have  adequate 
trained  investigative  and  prosecutive  assist- 
ance. Certainly,  with  the  number  of  cases 
tried,  the  sensitivity  of  some  of  them,  the 
need  to  gather  evidence  and  guarantee  the 
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safety  of  witnesses,  a  prosecutive  agenc> 
must  have  professional  investigative  and 
enforcement  personnel  available.  Moreover, 
this  Is  frequently  the  practice  in  other 
metropolitan   prosecuting   agencies. 

However,  the  Grand  Jury  is  concerned  that 
the  use  of  such  personnel,  not  for  the  above 
purposes,  but  to  perform  such  basic  police- 
type  functions  as  the  execution  of  search 
warrants  on  a  matter  that  is  not  yet  pending 
in  the  prosecutor's  otflce.  mixes  the  prosecu- 
tive and  policing  functions  to  the  potential 
detriment  of  both. 

Although  It  sought  from  many  Itnowl- 
edgeable  witnesses  some  Justification  that 
raids  of  the  kind  involved  here  should  be 
conducted  by  a  select  group  of  officers  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  prosecutor  and  his 
assistant  rather  than  by  regular  police  au- 
thorities, the  Grand  Jury  is  unable  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  reasonable  explanation. 
Accordingly,  the  Grand  Jury  concludes 
that  the  State's  Attorney's  Office  should  dis- 
continue or  minimize  the  use  of  police  as- 
signed to  it  for  normal  police  department 
functions  such  as  the  service  of  search 
warrants  not  connected  with  the  trial  or 
prosecution  of  pending  cases.  The  Chicago 
Police  Department  has  the  available  skill, 
manpower  and  program  potential '"'  to 
handle  such  assignments  and.  in  our  view, 
should  be  resp>onsible  for  them.  The  Grand 
Jury  believes  the  facts  show  that  the  State's 
Attorney's  Police  are  neither  trained  nor 
equipped  for  such  major  undertakings. 

The  problems  Inherent  In  using  the  State's 
Attorney's  Police  in  this  way  are  readily  ap- 
parent. It  was  never  clear  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  crime  scene,  either  its  search  or 
its  security.  Policy  department  officials  say 
the  State's  Attorney's  Officers  had  the  respon- 
sibility because  it  was  their  raid,  and  the 
pwlice  department  only  provided  assistance  as 
requested.  The  State's  Attorney  said  that 
when  the  Police  Crime  Laboratory  men  ar- 
rived, the  whole  scene  was  their  responsi- 
bility. As  a  result,  no  gun  was  tagged  or  fin- 
gerprinted, no  record  made  of  where  it  was 
found,  no  proper  inventory  was  made  and  no 
record  shows  what  ammunition  was  In  each, 
If  any.  TTie  scene  was  abandoned  by  7:30 
a.m.  through  an  unexplalnable  series  of  con- 
flicting orders.  The  failure  to  collect  and 
systematically  preserve  available  evidence  has 
contributed  to  the  Grand  Jury's  Inability 
to  establish  what  took  place  with  legal 
deflnltlveness. 

Moreover,  the  whole  concept  of  going  on  a 
raid  In  a  high  crime  density  area  to  obtain 
weapona  from  known  militants — led  by  a 
convicted  felon  believed  to  be  dangerous — 
with  only  fourteen  men.  In  plainclothes,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  with  no  sound  equipment, 
no  lighting  equipment,  no  tear  gas  and  no 
plan  for  dealing  with  potential  resistance, 
seems  Ul-concelved.  The  Grand  Jury  believes 
that  a  professional  pwlice  department  would 
not  have  adopted  such  an  approach  but 
would  have  used  a  system  similar  to  the  one 
used  by  the  PBI  In  June  1969,  evacuating  the 
entire  Panther  Headquarters  and  effecting 
eight  arrests  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

The  State's  Attorney  has  advised  the  Grand 
Jury  that  the  nine-man  unit  headed  by  Sgt. 
Groth  Is  no  longer  Independent  but  Is  now 
assigned  to  the  regular  contingent  of  State's 
Attorney's  Police  under  Chief  Ward.  This  Is 
an  appropriate  step  In  the  Grand  Jury's  view. 
Limiting  the  State's  Attorney's  Police  to 
prosecutive  investigation  and  assistance  Is 
also  warranted. 

B.  Pretrial  publicity 
While  the  Grand  Jury  fully  accepts  and  ap- 
preciates the  public's  legitimate  right  to 
know  through  the  media  what  Is  happening 
In  Its  commtinlty,  that  right  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  prevent  a  fair  trial.  In  the  view  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  Improper  and  groesly  ezag- 
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gerated  stories  were  reported  almost  dally 
In  the  Chicago  media.  It  seemed  to  become  a 
kind  of  publicity  contest  with  everyone  In- 
volved releasing  more  and  more  to  news- 
papers and  other  media  who  published  any- 
thing and  everything.  Thus,  the  smoke  had 
hardly  cleared  before  Panther  spokesmen 
claimed  murder,  and  their  claims  were  pub- 
lished. Similarly,  the  Injured  policemen  made 
Immediate  statements  to  the  press  at  the 
hospital  which  were  either  grossly  Inaccurate 
or  grossly  distorted.  The  ensuing  escalations 
have  been  described  In  the  first  part  of  this 
report  tmd  culminated  In  a  television  spec- 
tacular being  acted  out  by  the  policemen  who 
did  the  shooting.  While  we  can  understand 
the  State's  Attorney's  position — that  he  felt 
obliged  to  reepond  to  widely  published 
charges  made  by  Panther  spokesmen — the 
jurors  cannot  accept  this  as  Justifying  the 
extraordinary  television  show  or  the  exclu- 
sive (and  in  part  erroneous)  Chicago  Tribune 
account.  The  Grand  Jury  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  can  ever 
be  guaranteed  when  the  major  prosecution 
witnesses  all  give  a  detailed  testimonial  re- 
enactment. 

The  media  must  accept  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  problems  of  pre-trial  publicity. 
Especially  where  the  public  Is  intensely  In- 
terested In  a  case,  the  Journalists  must  rec- 
ognize their  duty  of  accurate  and  balanced 
reporting.  In  a  competitive  press,  sensational 
headlines  reporting  tinproved  and  unchecked 
allegations  undoubtedly  attract  readership, 
but.  if  In  error,  they  also  publicize  misinfor- 
mation, sow  distrust  among  citizens  and 
may  even  prejudice  the  Interests  of  justice. 
Similarly,  speculative  articles  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  secret  Investigation  by  this  Grand 
Jury  and  about  the  impact  of  other  develop- 
ments on  this  Jury's  deliberations,  can  only 
serve  to  Invite  controversy  and  shake  the 
faith  of  the  public  In  the  Grand  Jury.  Grand 
Jtxry  deliberations  are  not  public,  and.  until 
they  are  made  so  by  proper  order  of  the 
Court,  the  public  has  no  right  to  know,  nor 
the  media  to  speculate  on,  the  steps  a  Grand 
Jury  Is  considering. 

Nor  can  the  Grand  Jury  Justify  the  equally 
prejudicial  approach  of  attorneys  for  the 
apartment  occupants.  Press  conferences  were 
held  by  defense  counsel  and  exp)ert  witnesses, 
which,  at  least  in  one  instance,  resulted  In 
the  widespread  dissemination  of  totally  er- 
roneous Information  on  drugs  and  catise  of 
death,  and  resulted  In  flamboyant  claims  with 
no  foundation  at  all  that  Hampton  was  In- 
tentionally murdered  after  being  drugged. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the 
proper  balance,  between  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  the  Interest  of  the  public  In  a  fair 
trial.  Is  set  forth  In  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's approved  draft  of  standards  for 
pre-trial  publicity  set  forth  In  the  margin*" 
It  is  recommended  that  In  the  future  these 
rules  be  studied  and  followed  by  members  of 
the  bar,  the  press  and  the  prosecutors. 
C.  The  Coroner  System 
The  office  of  the  Coroner,  In  Illinois  as  In 
other  states,  Is  a  combination  of  archaic  and 
statutory  functions.  The  office  Is  presently 
required  by  law.  This  Investigation  estab- 
lishes reasonable  grounds  to  question 
whether  the  continuation  of  that  office  Is 
desirable. 

The  Inquest  function  Is  archaic  In  origin 
and  of  doubtful  relevancy.  The  flndlngs  of  a 
Coroner's  Jury  as  to  cause  of  death  are  Im- 
material; they  neither  prevent  nor  require 
prosecutions.  Certainly,  the  "blue  ribbon" 
Coroner's  Jury  which  sat  In  this  case  was 
made  up  of  dedicated  and  competent  Indi- 
viduals, all  of  whom  were  dedicated  to  flnd- 
Ing  the  truth.  Their  determination  of  Jus- 
tlflable  homicide,  however,  was  inevitable  In 
view  of  the  refusal  of  the  occup«mts  to  testi- 
fy. The  Grand  Jury  believes  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  continuation  of  the  Inquest 
system  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  Justice.  The 
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findings  were  based  on  Incomplete  evidence 
and,  in  fact,  were  not  binding  on  anyone. 

Nor,  did  the  medical  work  of  the  Coroner's 
Office  seem  to  be  of  high  caliber.  The  rever- 
sal of  the  entrance  and  exit  hole  and  the 
mis-description  of  one  of  Hampton's  wounds 
could,  in  some  cases,  have  caused  serious 
repercussions.  The  understaffing.  Inadequate 
procedures,  use  of  an  unlicensed  pathologist, 
loss  of  a  crucial  dicta  belt  and  the  reliance 
on  dieners  (autopsy  assistants)  to  do 
work  such  as  fluoroscopy,  Indicate  serious 
problems. 

Some  states  and  metropolitan  areas  iiave 
replaced  the  coroner  with  an  appointive 
medical  examiner  system.  This  eliminates  the 
inquest  function  entirely  and  requires  the 
examiner,  an  experienced  forensic  patholo- 
gist, to  determine  the  cause  of  death  from 
medical  and  scientific  evidence.  Such  exam- 
iners are  appointed,  rather  than  elected,  and 
this  system  has  received  wide  acceptance  as 
a  more  professional  approach  to  forensic 
pathology. 

In  1966,  a  resolution  was  introduced  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
voters  of  Illinois  to  abolish  the  coroner  sys- 
tem and  replace  It  with  an  examiner  system. 
The  bill  was  killed  In  conunlttee  after  oppo- 
sition formed  around  the  Illinois  Coroner's 
Association. 

The  Grand  Jury  is  advised  that  the  pres- 
ent Constitutional  Convention  Is  consider- 
ing several  proposals  for  the  elimination  or 
modification  of  the  coroner's  system  in  Illi- 
nois. The  Grand  Jury  believes  that  such 
changes  should  be  carefully  studied  and  con- 
sidered. To  that  end.  the  Jury  will  make 
available  any  of  the  relevant  information  In 
its  files  to  the  proper  officials  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

D.  The  Chicago  police  crime  laboratory 
The  operation  of  this  agency  In  this  case 
indicated  a  serious  lack  of  professionalism 
and  objectivity.  The  whole  purpose  of  a 
crime  laboratory  is  to  gather  and  analyze 
physical  evidence.  A  scientific  approach.  In 
the  Grand  Jury's  view.  Is  ncessarlly  objec- 
tive and  unbiased.  It  Is  Inconceivable  how 
the  activities  of  the  Mobile  Crime  Lab  team 
can  be  jtistlfied  In  light  of  this  standard. 
The  team  recovered  but  seven  Items  and  left 
behind  at  least  eighty  projectiles  and  cas- 
ings and  at  least  as  many  other  Items  of 
p>hyslcal  evidence.  The  testimony  of  the  team 
leader  that  the  team's  only  purpose  was  to 
gather  evidence  supporting  the  officers' 
stories,  makes  It  clear  that  there  simply  was 
no  thorough  professional  examination  made 
of  the  premises.  Regardless  of  the  directions 
allegedly  received  from  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  on  the  scene,  the  Chicago  Police  Crime 
Lab  should  have  Insisted  on  such  an  exami- 
nation If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  guar- 
antee the  integrity  of  Its  own  report. 

Similarly,  the  work  done  by  the  lab  after 
It  received  the  limited  amount  of  evidence 
submitted,  displays  questionable  profes- 
sionalism. While  any  firearms  examiner  can 
be  excused  a  mistake — even  one  with  serious 
consequences — there  was  more  Involved 
here.  Net  only  did  the  State's  Attorney  Police 
fall  to  turn  In  their  weapons  for  testing,  the 
Crime  Laboratory  did  not  even  request  them 
to  do  so  until  after  a  mistaken  report  was 
prepared  and  Indictments  based  on  It  and 
after  this  Grand  Jury  Investigation  was 
initiated.  Had  the  Crime  Lab  refused  to  con- 
duct an  analysis  of  any  recovered  bullets  and 
casings  without  having  all  the  weapons  pres- 
ent in  the  apartment,  there  Is  every  possi- 
bility that  the  mistake  would  never  have  oc- 
curred and  been  submitted  as  fact  to  the 
Cook  County  Grand  Jury. 

In  short,  the  Crime  Lab  was  responsible,  in 
I>art  at  least,  for  a  totally  Inadequate  search 
and  for  a  grrossly  Instifficlent  analysis.  The 
testimony  of  the  firearms  examiner  that  he 
could  not  have  refused  to  sign  what  he  be- 
lieved was  an  inadequate  and  preliminary  re- 


port on  pain  of  potential  discharge  Is  highly 
alarming.  If  true.  It  could  undermine  public 
confidence  In  all  scientific  analysis  performed 
by  this  agency. 

The  Grand  Jury  recommends  that  an  Im- 
mediate evaluation  of  the  operating  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Crime  Lab  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. Recommendations  should  be  devel- 
oped which  would  require  the  absolute  In- 
dependence of  that  agency  and  which  would 
insure  that  the  capable  staff  there  will  be 
free  to  pursue  their  work  with  absolute  scien- 
tific detachment  free  from  pressure  or  Inter- 
ference by  anyone. 

E.  Internal  Inspections  Division 

The  performance  of  this  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department — the  branch  ded- 
icated to  impartial  and  objective  investiga- 
tions of  police  conduct — was  so  seriously  de- 
ficient that  It  suggests  purposeful  malfea- 
sance. The  regular  channels  of  the  HD  were 
bypassed.  Instead  of  a  complete  Investigation 
of  any  of  the  factual  controversies  raging  in 
the  press,  the  investigation  consisted  only  of 
gathering  all  police  reports,  soliciting  co- 
operation from  counsel  for  persons  accused 
of  crimes  (knowing  that  no  defense  counsel 
would  permit  pre-trial  statements  by  an  ac- 
cused) and  asking  the  officers  Involved  a 
few  simple  conclusory  questions  In  which 
they  denied  wrongdoing.  No  officer  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  explain  what  hap- 
pened In  detail  and  all  the  subordinate  of- 
ficers were  asked  only  to  ratify  their  ser- 
geant's account — which  itself  was  based  not 
only  on  prepared  questions,  but  suggested 
answers  composed  by  a  police  department 
lawyer  and  shown  to  the  sergeant  in  advance. 

Nor  did  the  IID  Investigate  any  potential 
violations  of  police  department  regulations 
by  the  officers.  For  example,  the  General 
Order  67-14  «•«  relating  to  the  use  of  deadly 
force  in  making  an  arrest,  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  following  practices; 

1.  Firing  Into  crowds. 

2.  Firing  over  the  heads  of  crowds  except 
on  specific  order  of  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment above  the  rank  of  Captain. 

3.  Firing  at  a  fleeing  car  except  one  In 
which  a  person  who  has  attempted  or  com- 
mitted a  forcible  felony  Is  riding. 

4.  Firing  warning  shots  In  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals where  the  use  of  deadly  force  is 
not  permitted  {even  when  deadly  force  is 
permitted,  warning  shots  will  not  be  fired 
when  they  are  likely  to  injure  persons  other 
than  those  against  whom  deadly  force  Is 
authorized) . 

5.  Firing  into  buildings  or  through  doors 
when  the  person  fired  at  is  not  clearly  visi- 
ble. (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Even  the  media  accounts  available  to  the 
IID  clearly  frame  an  Issue  as  to  whether  the 
police  department's  own  regulations  were 
violated. 

Moreover,  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
this  "investigation".  In  the  view  of  the  Grand 
Jun,',  was  misleading  to  the  general  public 
by  Inferring  that  a  legitimate  Investigation 
was  held.  The  Grand  Jury  found  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  raid  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  than  it  did  in  the  HD  flies. 

The  Grand  Jury  recommends  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  Insulate  the  IID  from 
any  Interference  or  pressure:  that  firm  writ- 
ten procedures  be  established  for  the  han- 
dling of  Investigations  where  officers  are  In- 
volved In  shootings;  that  a  directive  prohibit 
the  advance  reading  of  questions  and  sug- 
gested answers  to  persons  whose  conduct  Is 
in  question;  and,  that  an  alternative  system 
of  dealing  with  investigations  of  police 
conduct  be  explored.  An  organization  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the  con- 
duct of  police  officers  must  have  public 
credibility  to  succeed.  The  facts  in  this  case 
show  that  the  IID's  performance  does  not 
deserve  such  confldence. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

F.  Militant  organizations  and  law 
enforcement 

Organizations  such  as  the  Black  Panther 
Party  present  law  enforcement  problems  of 
the  most  serious  dimensions,  it  must  be  re- 
ported that  the  Panther  tactics  and  policies 
help  create  much  of  the  very  tension  and 
conflict  ihey  have  complained  of  in  this  and 
other  cases.  While  the  Grand  Jury  has  fo- 
cused on  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  all  persons,  any  analysis  of 
law  enforcement  problems  In  this  case  must 
make  It  clear  that  there  Is  no  intention  to 
defend  or  excuse  any  violations  of  state  and 
local  law.  Certainly,  gathering  large  numbers 
of  unregistered  firearms  and  ammunition  Is 
not  an  act  of  peace.  Public  advocacy  of  vio- 
lence toward  policemen  is  not  an  appeal  for 
Justice.'"'  The  constant  rhetoric  of  revolution 
in  the  tinder  of  the  ghetto  will  never  solve 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  black 
citizens. 

Much  has  been  done  and  Is  being  done 
toward  eliminating  these  human  problems, 
but  the  continuing  process  of  change  and 
correction  will  take  time,  perhaps  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  difference  be- 
tween chaos  and  order  Is  the  responsibility 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  the  Job  of  law  enforcement 
aigencles  is  to  preserve  order,  administer  Jus- 
tice and  guarantee  the  fundamental  rights 
of  all  citizens.  In  these  tasks,  they  deserve 
public  understanding  and  support.  The 
activities  of  violence  oriented  groups  such 
as  the  Panthers  seriously  complicate  the 
achievement  of  legitimate  goals  of  such 
agencies. 

The  FBI,  for  example,  advised  the  Grand 
Jury; 

"Hampton's  favorite  quotation  from  Mao's 
red  book  was  that  revolution  comes  about 
through  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  that  was 
his  main  philosophy  that  he  expounded  in 
all  of  his  speeches:  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure that  the  revolution  that  they  wanted  to 
occur  would  be  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun 

"In  June  of  last  year,  the  Chicago 
(Panther)  officers  told  every  Panther  mem- 
ber that  If  you  are  arrested,  there  had  better 
be  at  least  one  shot  flred  at  the  arresting 
officer  or  we  will  not  bond  you  out.  and 
they  have  ordered  all  members  to  acquire 
firearms."  "* 

Thus,  in  Judging  the  facts  of  this  case, 
the  Grand  Jury  urges  that  the  reader  should 
keep  the  proper  perspective.  If  officers  of  the 
law  are  on  a  legitimate  and  proper  mission 
to  search  for  Illegal  weapons  that  could  en- 
danger countless  persons,  they  should  not 
be  met  with  gun  fire.  In  this  case,  the  State's 
Attorney's  Police  did.  In  fact,  seize  and  re- 
move from  public  circulation  nineteen  weap- 
ons and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  fact  that  the  raid  was  poorly  planned 
and  executed  and  the  evidence  was  mis- 
handled does  not  mean  that  there  should 
have  been  no  raid. 

The  full  and  fair  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  the  obedience  to  the  law  by  all  per- 
sons Involved  In  this  case  would  have  elim- 
inated any  need  for  this  Grand  Jury's 
inquiry. 

CONCXU8ION 

This  Grand  Jury  has  sincerely  endeavored 
to  exhaust  every  reasonable  means  of  Inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  this  case.  The  most 
concise  conclusion  Is  that,  in  this  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  if  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  an  Individual's  civil  rights 
have  been  violated  without  the  testimony 
and  cooperation  of  that  person.  This  coopera- 
tion has  been  denied  to  this  Grand  Jury. 
Given  the  political  nature  of  the  Panthers, 
the  Grand  Jury  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
they  are  more  Interested  In  the  issue  of 
police  persecution  than  they  are  In  obtaining 
Justice.  It  is  a  sad  fact  of  our  society  that 
such  groups  can  transform  such  issues  Into 
donations,  sympathy  and  membershlp>s,  with- 
out ever  submitting  to  impartial  fact  finding 
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by  anyone.  Perhaps  the  short  answer  is  that 
revolutionary  groups  simply  do  not  want 
the  legal  system  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of 
agencies  of  law  enforcement.  In  this  case  at 
least,  gives  some  reasonable  basis  for  public 
doubt  of  their  efficiency  or  even  of  their 
credlblUty. 

The  resulting  competition  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  public  serves  to  Increase  the 
polarization  in  the  community. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Grand 
Jury  believes  the  best  service  It  can  render 
is  to  publish  a  full  and  factual  report  on  the 
evidence  It  has  heard  so  that  the  entire  pub- 
lic will  be  made  aware  of  the  situation. 
RoNAto  C.  Albion, 

Foreman. 

Mat  15,  1970. 

Finally,  the  Grand  Jury  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge the  invaluable  investigative  contribu- 
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APPENDIX     A 

Part    I.   Recommendations   relating    to   the 

conduct  of  attorneys  in  criminal  cases 

1.1   Revision  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 

Ethics 

It  is  recommended  that  the  substance  of 
the  following  standards,  relating  to  public 
dlJBcuseion  of  pending  or  imminent  criminal 
litigation,  be  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  not  to  release 
or  authorize  the  release  of  information  or 
opinion  for  dissemination  by  any  means  of 
public  communication,  In  connection  with 
pending  or  imminent  criminal  litigation 
with  which  he  Is  associated,  if  there  Is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  that  such  dissemina- 
tion will  interfere  with  a  fair  trial  or  other- 
wise prejudice  the  due  administration  of 
Justice. 

With  respect  to  a  grand  Jviry  or  other 
pending  investigation  of  any  criminal  mat- 
ter, a  lawyer  participating  In  the  Investiga- 
tion shall  refrain  from  making  any 
extrajudicial  statement,  for  dissemination 
by  any  means  of  public  communication,  that 
goes  beyond  the  public  record  or  that  Is  not 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  underway,  to  describe  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  Investigation,  to  obtain 
assistance  in  the  apprehension  of  a  suspect, 
to  warn  the  public  of  any  dangers,  or  other- 
wise to  aid  in  the  investigation. 

From  the  time  of  arrest,  issuance  of  an 
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arrest  warrant,  or  the  filing  of  a  complaint, 
informaUon,  or  Indictment  in  any  criminal 
matter  until  the  commencement  of  txlal  or 
disposition  without  Ulal,  a  lawyer  associated 
with  the  prosecution  or  defense  shall  not 
re;ease  or  authorize  the  release  of  any  extra- 
judicial statement,  for  dissemination  by  any 
means  of  public  communication,  relating  to 
that  matter  and  concerning. 

(1)  The  prior  criminal  record  (including 
arrests.  Indictments,  or  other  charges  of 
crime) .  or  the  character  or  reputation  of  the 
accused,  except  that  the  lawyer  may  make  a 
factual  statement  of  the  accused's  name,  age, 
residence,  occupation,  and  family  status,  and 
U  the  accused  has  not  been  apprehended,  a 
lawyer  associated  with  the  prosecution  may 
release  any  Information  necessary  to  aid  In 
his  apprehension  or  to  warn  the  public  of 
anv  dangers  he  may  present; 

(2)  The  existence  or  contents  of  any  con- 
fession, admission,  or  statement  given  by 
the  accused,  or  the  reftisal  or  failure  of  the 
accused  to  make  any  statement: 

(31  The  performance  of  any  examinations 
or  tests  or  the  accused's  refusal  or  failure  to 
submit  to  an  examination  or  test; 

l4)  The  Identity,  testimony,  or  credibility 
of  prospective  witnesses,  except  that  the 
lawyer  may  announce  the  Identity  of  the 
victim  If  the  announcement  Is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law; 

(5)  The  possibility  of  a  plea  of  guilty  to 
the  offense  charged  or  a  lesser  offense; 

(6)  Any  opinion  a«  to  the  acciised's  guilt 
or  innocence  or  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
or  the  evidence  Ln  the  case. 

The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  lawyer  during  this  period.  In 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  or  profes- 
sional obligations,  from  announcing  the  fact 
and  circumstances  of  arrest  (Including  time 
and  place  of  arrest,  resistance,  pursuit,  and 
use  of  weapons  i .  the  Identity  of  the  Investi- 
gating and  arresting  officer  or  agency,  and 
the  length  of  the  investigation:  from  making 
an  announcement,  at  the  time  of  seizure  of 
any  physical  evidence  other  than  a  confes- 
sion, admission  or  statement,  which  is 
limited  to  a  description  of  the  evidence 
seized:  from  disclosing  the  nature,  sub- 
stance, or  text  of  the  charge.  Including  a 
brief  description  of  the  offense  charged: 
from  quoting  or  referring  without  comment 
to  public  records  of  the  court  in  the  case: 
from  announcing  the  scheduling  or  result 
of  any  stage  in  the  Judicial  process;  from  re- 
questing assistance  In  obtaining  evidence; 
or  from  announcing  without  ftirther  com- 
ment that  the  acctised  denies  the  charges 
made  against  him. 

During  the  trial  of  any  criminal  matter. 
Including  the  period  of  selection  of  the  Jury, 
no  lawyer  associated  with  the  prosecution  or 
defense'  shall  give  or  authorize  any  extra- 
judicial statement  or  interview,  relating  to 
the  trial  or  the  parties  or  Issues  In  the  trial, 
for  dissemination  by  any  means  of  public 
communication,  except  that  the  lawyer  may 
quote  from  or  refer  without  comment  to 
public  records  of  the  court  In  the  case. 

After  the  completion  of  a  trial  or  disposi- 
tion without  trial  of  any  criminal  matter, 
and  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  sentence,  a 
lawyer  associated  with  the  prosecution  or 
defense  shall  retrain  from  making  or  author- 
izing any  extrajudicial  statement  for  dissem- 
ination by  any  means  of  public  communica- 
tion If  there  Is  a  reasonable  Ukellhood  that 
such  dissemination  will  affect  the  Imposition 
of  sentence. 

Nothing  In  this  Canon  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
clude the  formulation  or  application  of  more 
restrictive  rules  relating  to  the  release  of 
information  about  Juvenile  or  other  offend- 
ers, to  preclude  the  holding  of  hearings  or 
the  lawful  Issuance  of  repwrts  by  legislative. 
administrative,  or  Investigative  bodies,  or  to 
preclude  any  lawyer  from  replying  to  charges 
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of  misconduct  that  are  publicly  made  against 

him.     (Note:     The    standards    also    suggest 

the    same    restraint    by    Judges    and    court 

personnel.) 

Part  II.  Massachusetts  guide  for  the  bar  and 

news  media  1963 

1.  Guide  for  Press 
preamble 

1.  To  promote  closer  understanding  be- 
tween the  bar  and  the  press,  especially  in 
their  efforts  to  reconcile  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  to  a  fair,  Impartial  trial,  the  following 
mutual  and  voluntary  statement  of  prin- 
ciples Is  recommended  to  all  members  of 
both  professions. 

2.  Both  professions,  recognizing  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  one  of  the  fundamental 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  ConsUtutlon, 
agree  that  this  fundamental  freedom  must 
be  zealously  preserved  and  responsibility  ex- 
ercized subject  only  to  those  restrictions 
designed  to  safeguard  equally  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual. 

3.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  both  the  press 
and  the  bar  are  obliged  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  presumption  of  Innocence  for 
those  accused  of  wrongdoing  pending  a  find- 
ing of  giUlty. 

4.  The  press  and  the  bar  concur  on  the  Im- 
portance  of  the  natural  right  of  the  members 
of  an  organized  society  to  acquire  and  impart 
information  about  their  common  Interests. 

5.  It  is  ftirther  agreed,  however,  that  the 
Inherent  right  of  society's  members  to  Impart 
and  acquire  Information  should  be  exercised 
with  discretion  at  those  times  when  public 
disclosures  would  Jeopardize  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice, public  security  and  other  rights  of 
Individuals. 

6.  The  press  and  the  bar  recognize  that 
there  may  arise  circumstances  in  which  dis- 
closures of  names  of  individuals  Involved  In 
matters  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  would  result  in  personal  danger, 
harm  to  the  reputation  of  a  person  or  persons 
or  notoriety  to  an  Innocent  third  party. 

7.  Consistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
preamble.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  bar, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  press  to  support  the 
free  fiow  of  Information. 

For  the  press 

Newspapers  In  publishing  accounts  of 
crime  should  keep  In  mind  that  the  accused 
may  be  tried  In  a  court  of  law. 

To  preserve  the  individuals  rights  to  a 
fair  trial,  news  stories  of  crime  should  con- 
tain only  a  factual  statement  of  the  arrest 
and  attending  circumstances. 

The  following  should  be  avoided: 

1.  Publication  of  interviews  with  the  sub- 
poenaed witnesses  after  an  Indictment  Is 
returned. 

2.  Publication  of  the  criminal  record  or 
discreditable  acta  of  the  accused  after  an 
Indictment  is  returned  or  during  the  trial 
unless  made  part  of  the  evidence  in  the 
court  record.  The  defendant  is  being  tried 
on  the  charge  for  which  he  is  accused  and 
not  on  hlfl  record.  (Publication  of  a  criminal 
record  could  be  grounds  for  a  libel  suit.) 

3.  Publication  of  confessions  after  an  in- 
dictment is  returned  unless  made  a  part  of 
the  evidence  in  the  court  record. 

4.  Publication  of  testimony  stricken  by 
the  cotut.  unless  reported  as  having  been 
stricken. 

5.  Editorial  comment  preceding  or  during 
trial,  tending  to  influence  Judge  or  Jury. 

6.  Publication  of  names  of  Juveniles  In- 
volved In  Juvenile  proceedings  unless  the 
names   are  released   by  the   Judge. 

7.  The  publication  of  any  "leaks."  state- 
ments or  conclusions  as  to  the  Innocence 
or  guilt,  Implied  or  expressed,  by  the  police 
or  prosecuting  authorities  or  defense  counsel. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  Many  are  group  exhibits  consisting  of  as 
many  as  200  individual  items. 

=  Tr.  XII,  pp.  72-75  (Tr.  references  are  to 
volumes  of  the  transcript  of  testimony  before 
the  Grand  Jury). 
» Tr.  XII.  pp.  94-96. 
•Tr.  XII.  p.  92. 
'■  Tr  XII,  p.  76. 
"Exhibit  113A. 
'Exhibit  113A. 

■*  Robblns  police  officers  Interviewed  com- 
mented upon  Panther  recruitment  efforts: 

"  'Not  too  long  ago  we  knew  there  was  a 
Panther  recruiter  in  town  ...  A  group  of 
young  guys  ganged  up  on  him  one  night, 
beat  him  up  pretty  good,  and  sent  him  back 
where  he  came  from. 

•We  came  by  a  little  later  and  couldn't 
get  much  information  on  the  incident.  You 
know,  sometimes  It's  almost  a  good  idea  to 
Ijok  the  other  way.'  "  (Exhibit  113,  Vol.  1). 

"Tr.  XXV.  pp.  160-161. 

'■'See  pp.  52-53.  infra. 

"Tr.  XII,  pp.  104-114. 

"  Again,  the  descriptions  In  this  section  are 
taken  solely  from  newspaper  accounts,  except 
where  otherwise  indicated. 

"  See  plat  attached. 

"  Both  officers  acknowledged  that  this  Ini- 
tial account  was  Inaccurate.  (Tr.  XXVn,  p. 
69;  Tr  XXVI.  pp.  207-208) . 

>»The  Grand  Jury  has  viewed  both  the 
televised  re-enactment  and  film  not  shown 
and  concludes  that  the  re-enactment  was 
carefully  staged  and  rehearsed. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State's  Attorney's 
Police  were  Issued  niunber  8  blrdshot.  See  p. 
63,  infra. 

"Olszewski  and  Gllhooly  are  not  related. 

«  S.HJV.  Oh.  14,  Section  5. 

'•Tr.  XV,  pp.  8-9. 

"Tr.  XV,  pp.  7-8. 

»Tr.  XV,  p.  9-10. 

a  On  May  4.  1970.  Mr.  Hanrahan  testified 
that  he.  too.  personally  participated  In  the 
selection  of  some  of  the  officers. 

"  Tr.  XV.  p.  18.  Records  of  IID  subpoenaed 
by  this  Grand  Jury  show  that  each  of  the 
officers  have  had  complaints  registered 
against  them  at  IID  and  that  charges  had 
been  sustained  against  two  of  those  selected. 
(Exhibits  88  and  90).  The  personnel  file  of 
each  officer  selected  also  contains  records  of 
commendations  and  citations.  (Exliibit 
Group  6,  it  126). 

"Tr.  XII.  p.  123. 

=sTr.  XII,  pp.  117-118.  Tr.  XV,  p.  30. 

"Tr.  XII,  p.  119. 

-•'Tr.  XII,  pp    119-120. 

»Tr.  XXIV,  p.  20. 

=»Tr.  XXIV,  p.  21. 

"•Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  23-24. 

a  Tr.  XXrV,  pp    152-153:  TR  XV,  pp.  83-84. 

°  Tr.  XV,  p.  29;  Tr.  XXIV,  p.  24. 

*•  Tr.  XXrV,  p.  24;  Tr.  XV,  p.  31. 

"Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  146-147. 

»  Tr.  XV,  p.  204;  Tr.  XXTV,  pp.  25-26. 

»Tr.  XXrv,  pp.  31,  153. 

"  Tr.  XV.  pp.  34-35. 

"Exhibit  71. 

»  Tr.  XV,  pp.  35-36;  Tr.  XXIV,  p.  31. 

«  Tr.  XII.  pp.  48-51;  Exhibit  102. 

"TrXXIV.  pp.  40-^1. 

«  Tr.  XV,  pp.  37-38. 

"Tr.  XXrV,  p.  155. 

"Tr.  XV.  p.  38. 

"Tr.  XXIV.  pp.  33-35. 

••Tr.  XXIV.  pp.  34-35.  149:  Exhibit  8.  #5. 

«•  Tr.  XXIV.  pp.  36-37,  101-103. 

«Tr.  XXIV.  pp.  35.  41. 

"Tr.  XV.  pp.  42-43. 

"Tr.  XXrV.  pp.  36-37. 

"Tr.  XXV,  pp.  163-165. 

"Tr.    XXrV.    pp.   39-40;    Exhibit  6;    #124 
(Order  No.  68-16). 

»  Tr.  XXTV,  p.  42. 

"  Tr.  XXTV,  p.  46. 

"Exhibit  47. 
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«Supt.    Conllsk   directly   contradicts   this 
version;  he  was  Informed  that  evidence  col- 
lection was  performed  by  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's Police,  and  that  they  refused  to  allow 
the  Mobile  Crime  Unit  officer  to  perform  this 
function.  (Tr.  XXIX.  pp.  32-33.  41-42). 
■••■  Tr.  XIII.  pp.  3-42. 
"Tr.  XIII,  p.  105-110. 
»  Tr.  XIII,  p.  206. 
,»Xr.  VIII,  pp.  180-181. 
«  Tr.  XXV,  pp.  236-237. 
"Tr.  XVI,  p.  235. 
"Exhibit  87. 

••Exhibit  113;  Chicago  Sun  "nmes  Decem- 
ber 18.  1969. 

"Tr.  XIII,  pp.  29-33. 
«Tr.  IV,  pp.  60-69. 
<"  Tr.  rV,  pp.  59-60. 
«Tr.  XIII.  p.  110. 
••Tr.  XXTV,  p.  92. 
■"  Tr.  XXrV,  pp.  94-95. 
"Tr.  XXTV,  p.  115. 
"  Tr.  XXIX,  pp.  33-34,  40-41. 
"Supt.  Conllsk  subsequently  advised  that 
a  radio  transmission  calling  off  the  security 
had  been  made  by  a  Capt.  Casey.  There  was 
no  Capt.  Casey  on   duty,  but  there  was  a 
Sgt.  Casey  who  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
call.  He  also  advised  that  a  Lt.  Cobum  had 
advised  the  State's  Attorney's  Police  that  the 
guard  had  been  ordered  removed. 
"  Tr.  XV.  pp.  77-78,  94-96. 
"Tr.  XXXI.  p.  11. 
■"  Tr.  XV.  pp.  77-78.  808. 
"Tr.  XXTV,  p.  83. 
■»  Tr.  XXV,  p.  270. 
'»Tr.  XXV.  pp.  225-226. 
"Tr.  XXIV,  p.  83. 

"  Sgt.  Groth  and  Officer  Carmody  took 
their  empty  shells  with  them  In  their  revolv- 
ers; Carmodv  threw  his  away  (Tr.  XXTV. 
p.  157;  Tr.  XXVI.  p.  219).  Officer  Jones  put 
his  in  his  raincoat  pocket  and  threw  them 
In  the  box  later  In  the  day.  unmarked.  (Tr. 
XXVI.  p.  68). 
"Tr.  XIV,  p.  8. 
«Tr.  XIV,  pp.  14-16. 

A  later  examination  of  the  area  of  the  door 
behind  the  sheet  was  made  on  December  4 
by  a  member  of  the  Mobile  Crime  Unit  team; 
he  found  no  bullet  hole  In  the  door  behind 
the  hole  in  the  sheet.  (Tr.  XVH,  pp.  28-29) 
Apparently,   this   examination   was   not   re- 
ported to  the  sergeant  In  charge  of  the  team. 
(Tr.  XVI.  p.  278). 
*••  Tr.  XIV.  pp.  18-22. 
s'Tr.  XIV.  pp.  18-19. 
•»  Tr.  XXIV.  pp.  84-86. 
•^  Tr.  XIV,  p.  24. 
■■«Tr.  XXIV.  p.  112. 
-■Tr.  XXV.  p.  234. 

•"The  space  provided  on  standard  Inven- 
tory records  which  should  indicate  the  name 
of    the    person    from    whom    weapons    were 
seized  are  mostly  blank.  One  Inventory  did 
attribute  a  seized  weapon  to  Brenda  Harris. 
This  was  signed   by  an  officer  who  had  no 
knowledge   of   the   seizure   of   this   weapon. 
He  affixed  another  officer's  signature  thereto. 
(Tr.  XXVI.  pp.  129-131). 
•»  Tr.  XXV.  p.  238. 
•=Tr.  XXIV,  p.  112. 
"Tr.  XIII.  p.  44. 
•'Tr  XVI,  p.  231. 

»  Tr.  XIII,  pp.  55-57,  64.  In  his  field  report, 
the  sergeant  stated:  "Examination  of  the 
front  door  leading  to  the  front  room  showed 
what  appeared  to  be  shots  fired  through  It 
from  the  Inside  to  the  outside."  (emphasis 
supplied)  Tr.  XVI,  pp.  244-248;  Exhibit  62. 
p.  2. 

»Tr.  XVI,  p.  241. 
^  Tr.  XIII.  pp.  59-60 

"•  Subsequent  probing  of  this  hole  by  Crime 
Lab  personnel  was  unproductive;  although 
lab  personnel  considered  this  shot  to 
have  possibly  been  fired  by  the  occupants 
at  the  police  officers.  (Tr.  XVII,  p.  30)  On 
March  8,  pursuant  to  request  of  this  Grand 
Jury,  FBI  agents  probed  the  hole  and  recov- 
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ered  a  .380  projectUe  which  could  not  have 
been  fired  In  any  of  the  police  weapons  or 
seized  weapons    (Tr.  XIX,  pp.  34-37). 
»■  Tr.  XIII.  pp.  61-65. 

>*This  Identification  was  erroneous  (Infra 
pp.  156-157). 

«»  Tr.  XIII,  p.  67;  Tr.  XX,  p.  189. 
■MTr.  XVI.  pp.  248-251. 
>«"  Tr.  XVII,  pp.  25-26. 
iM  xr.  XVI,  pp.  262-263. 
'•»Tr.  XVI,  pp.  262-263. 
««  Tr.  XVI,  p.  266;  Exhibit  62. 
'<«  Tr.  XVI.  p.  270. 
«»  Tr.  XVI,  pp.  270-274. 
'••  Tr.  XVI,  pp.  274-281. 
no  Xr.  XVI.  pp.  292-299. 
>"  Tr.  XVI.  p.  306. 
»"Tr.  XXIX.  pp.  41-42. 
>"Tr.  XIII.  p.  204. 
'»  Tr.  VIII,  p.  180;  Exhibits  24,  54. 
'"Tr.  V,  p.  146. 

'•"  Tr.  of  Proceedings,  Re:  Michael  Gray,  69 
GJ  144  dated  January  7,  1970  at  p.  3. 
^'^Ibid.  at  p.  27. 

"•Exhibits  24,  54;  Group  Exhibit  1. 
"•Exhibit  43;  Exhibits  24,  54;  Exhibit  103. 
■=°Tr.  rV,  p.  22. 
'"Tr.  V.p.  51. 
">Tr.  V.  p.  99. 
">Tr.  V.  pp.  149-150. 
i»»Tr.  V,  pp.  120-121. 
">Tr.  V,  p.  127. 
'»Tr.  XIX,  pp.  56-57. 
^  Exhibit  26. 
i*Tr.  V.pp.  139-141. 
'=>  Tr.  V.  p.  192. 
»»  Tr.  VI.  pp.  25-28. 
'«  Exhibit  3. 
"»Tr.  VII,  p.  159. 
'»» Tr.  IV.  pp.  78-79. 
«"  Tr.  IV,  pp.  82,  90,  96.  97. 
'»Tr.  IV,  p.  110;  IX.  p.  20. 
^"Chicago  Sun   Times,  December  9.   1969. 
iwTr.  rV.  p.  122. 

^"Chicago  Sun  Times,  January  7.  1970. 

^"Chicago  Sun  Times,  January  15,  1970. 

i«Xr.  XI.  pp.  3,  7-12,  26-28;  Exhibit  56. 

The  toxicologlst  who  performed  the  tests 

for  the  private  autopsy  was  aware  of  the  gas 

chromatography  method  of  testing,  but  was 

out  of  gas  and  could  not  perform  the  test. 

Tr.  IX,  p.  38. 

'"Tr.  XVI,  pp.  5,  22. 
x^Tr.  Vn.  p.  169. 
"»Tr.  XVI,  p.  11. 
"♦Tr.  XVI.  pp.  16-19;  Exhibit  75. 
"■•Tr.  XVI,  p.  13. 

"•Compare  Exhibit  3  and  Exhibit  75  and 
accompanying  photographs. 
"'S.H.A.  ch.  31,  §  10.2. 
"»Tr.  VII,  p.  56-76,  156. 
"»Tr.  VII.  p.  60-81. 

'M  Tr.  ■VII.  pp.  137-139;  Exhibits  3,  39,  40. 
i^'Tr.  VUI,  p.  38. 
'"Tr.  Vin,  p.  144. 
»MTr.  vn,  p.  123-124. 
'»» Tr.  Vin,  p.  50-75;  Exhibit  10. 
'MTr.  XXVin,  pp.  269-270. 
»»•  Tr.  XX'Vni.  p.  24. 

>=■  Tr.  XIII.  p    116;  Tr.  XXVin.  pp.  24,  186. 
'M  Tr.  XXVin.  p.  24. 

Many  IID  examinations  result  in  findings 
of  unsubstantiated  charges  against  officers; 
the  former  head  of  the  Excessive  Force  Unit 
of  IID  for  over  a  year  (Tr.  XXVin,  p.  177) 
could  only  recall  one  instance  of  hundreds 
during  his  tenure,  of  a  shooting  by  police  In 
which  the  officer  was  held  at  fault.  (Tr. 
XXVTII.  p.  213)  In  that  instance,  an  officer 
responding  to  a  rape  victim's  call  fired  his 
weapon  through  the  door  and  killed  the 
complainant.  (Tr.  XXVni.  pp.  213-214). 
'»»  Tr.  Xni,  pp.  116.  138. 
'••Tr.  xm,  pp.  116-118;  Tr.  XXVn,  pp. 
220-221. 

"1  Tr.  XXIX,  pp.  7-«. 
'"  Tr.  XXrX,  p.  8. 
»"Tr.  XXIX,  p.  14. 
iMTr.  Xin,  p.  119. 
"•Tr.  xm,  pp.  120-121. 
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'■"  Exhibit  Group  6.  Items  No.  1-120. 
"'Tr.  Xni,  pp.  119-120. 
»«  Tr.  XIII,  pp.  166-158. 
"•Tr.  XIII,  pp.  168-169. 
"°Tr.  XIII.  pp.   160-190;    Tr.  XXVHI,  pp. 
16-273;  Tr.  XXIX.  pp.  1-87. 
'"  Tr.  XXVin,  pp.  223-227. 
'"Tr.  XXVin,  p.  223. 
">  Tr.  XXVni,  pp.  93,  223-224. 
"♦Tr.  XXVin,  p.  188. 
>"Tr.  XXVin,  pp.  191-192. 
"•Tr.  XXVin,  p.  95. 

»"  In  his  testimony  before  this  Grand  Jury, 
Sgt.  Meade  did  not  mention  that  the  ques- 
tions were  accompanied  by  proposed  Eoiswers; 
it  appears  that  proposed  answers  were  ten- 
dered with  the  questions.   (Tr.  XXVm,  pp. 
107-109,  114,  246)  The  Grand  Jury  asked  Sgt. 
Meade   to  produce  a  retained  copy  of  the 
format  he  had  prepared,  Sgt.  Meade  advised 
attorneys  for  the  Grand  Jury  that  no  copy 
of  the  format  could  be  found  In  his  fliles. 
""Tr.  XXVni.  pp.  36-39. 
1"  Tr.  XXVni,  pp.  34.  40-43. 
"»Tr.  XXVm.  p.  136. 
"iTr.  XXvm.  p.  136. 
"•Tr.  XXVm,  pp.  168-162. 
"» Tr.  xm,  p.  172;  Tr.  XXVm,  pp.  41,  246- 
248. 

"•Tr.  xni,  p.  171. 
"^  Tr.  XXVni,  pp.  107-109. 
'"Tr.  XXVin.  pp.  111-112. 
Mr.  Jalovec  deleted  one  question  upon  re- 
viewing Sgt.  Meade's  format.  In  substance, 
the  deleted  question  was  Intended  to  show 
that  the  officers  were  represented  by  counsel 
who  had  advised  them  of  their  rights.   (Tr. 
XXVUI.  pp.  68-^9). 

"^  Tr.  XXVIU.  pp.  110.  113-114. 
"«  Tr.  XXVm.  pp.  59. 11»-117. 
The  practice  of  the  IID.  in  Instances  where 
officers  are  represented  by  counsel.  Includes 
this  right  to  private  consultation  and,  on 
occasion,   includes  advising  counsel  of  the 
questions  which  will  be  asked  of  the  officer. 
(Tr.  XXVin,  p.  202).  In  represented  cases, 
coimsel  may  also  be  present  during  the  inter- 
rogation; this  procedure  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Jalovec,  and  the  Assistant  State's  Attorneys 
were  not  present  during  the  examination  of 
the  officers.  (Tr.  XXVm.  p.  59). 
">  Tr.  XXVm.  p.  59. 

'••Tr.  XIII,  p.  164;  Tr.  XXVni,  pp.  114-115; 
Exhibit  6,  Items  90-103. 
'•i  Tr.  XXVin.  p.  116. 
'"  Tr.  XXVni.  p.  116. 
'*•  Tr.  XXVin,  p.  86. 
'•♦  Tr.  XXVin,  p.  60. 
«  Tr.  XIII,  pp.  183-184. 
!••  Tr.  XXVni,  pp.  268-259. 
"•  Tr.  XXVni,  p.  259;  Tr.  XXIX,  pp.  22-23. 
i"*  Exhibit  94. 
'•»  Tr.  XXVni,  p.  246. 
-«  Tr.  XXVIII,  p.  273. 
=«  Tr.  XXVIII,  p.  264. 
•"Tr.  XXTX,  pp.  15-17. 
*»Tr.  Xin.  p.  147. 
•"  Tr.  XIII,  pp.  138-139. 
«»Tr.  Xin.  pp.  174-177. 
«"S.HJV.  Ch.  31  S  1-29. 
«"S.H.A.  Ch.  31  i  10. 
**  SM.A.  Ch.  31  i  10.4. 

**  Peoria  Cartage  Co.  v.  Industrial  Board, 
284  111.40  (1918). 

'^'Chicago  Tribune,  December  21.  1969 
•"  Chicago  Daily  News,  December  31.  1969. 
»"  Chicago  Daily  News,  December  31.  1969. 
"  Chicago  Sun  Times,  January  16,  1970. 
*'*  Chicago  Tribune,  December  11.  1969. 
*'» Coroner's    Inquest    Transcript    (herein- 
after known  as  CTR)  Vol.  E,  p.  736. 
•"  Exclusive  of  the  medical  evidence, 
»'CTR,  p.  1148. 
"«  Tr.  XVI,  p.  247. 
"'  CTR,  p.  1405. 
**>  CTR,  p.  893. 
*"  CTR.  p.  896. 
»  CTR.  p.  896. 
•■  CTR.  p.  1162. 
-*  Chicago  Today,  January  22,  1970. 
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=^  Exhibit  128. 

=»Tr.  XXIV.  p.  101-Oroth;  XXV.  p.  124- 
Davis;  XXVI,  p.  279-Carmody;  XXVII,  p.  99- 
Clszewskl.  204-Brodenclt. 

":Tr.  XXIII,  p.  96. 

«•  Exiubit  124,  Tr.  XXVI.  pp.  133-134,  p.  86 
supra  n.  4. 

-->  Neu:  York  Times,  December  16.  1969. 

=»Tr.  XII,  pp.  138-198. 

'^  Officer  Robinson  declined  to  testify  With- 
out a  specific  court  order  on  the  grounds  that 
police  authorities  had  Imposed  a  unique  re- 
quirement when  they  learned  he  was  to 
testify,  l.e  ,  he  was  required  to  sign  for  the 
receipt  of  certain  Police  Orders  and  Regula- 
tions and  feared  disciplinary  reprisals.  Such 
an  order  was  obtained  and  he  testified.  Supt. 
Conllsk  denied  any  intention  to  Interfere 
with  Robinsons  testimony.  (Tr.  XXIX,  pp. 
44-48)  However,  his  subsequent  30  day  sus- 
peasion  is  presently  being  evaluated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  determine  If  It  was 
related  in  any  way  to  this  testimony. 

■sa  Exhibit  112. 

=*>  Louis  Truelock  did  not  testify. 

"♦Exhibit  112.  pp.  3-7. 

»» Exhibit  112,  pp.  7-14. 

•■Exhibit  112.  pp.  15-19. 

»^  Exhibit  112,  pp.  27-31. 

•a*  Exhibit  112,  pp.  33-38. 

"•Exhibit  112,  pp.  40-44. 

*«The  ballistic  e.tamlnatlon  of  shot  and 
wadding  is  of  limited  value,  since  these  shot- 
shell  components  cannot  be  Identified  with 
any  gun  or  shell.  This  Is  because  all  shot  Is 
made  standard  weight  and  size  irrespective  of 
brand,  and  shotguns  are  smooth  bore  leaving 
no  Identifying  marks  on  shot  fired.  Wadding 
may  be  identifiable  as  to  manufacturer,  be- 
cause of  distinctive  colors:  no  Identity  of  the 
weapon  from  which  the  wad  was  fired  can  be 
mtule. 

'-^Tt.  XrX,  p.  23. 

»'-Exhib.t  103.  Exhibit  17. 

="Tr.  XIX.  p.  21. 

="Tr.  XIX.  pp.  21-24. 

»»Tr.  XIX.  p   21:  Tr.  V.  pp.  71-72. 

»»Tr.  V.  pp.  69-71:  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  71-72. 
Impact  point  (1)  remains  unexplained.  On 
the  basis  of  a  photograph  and  motion  pic- 
tures taken  on  December  4,  1969,  It  Is  clear 
that  this  shot  wat  not  fired  after  December  4 
(Exhibit  45.  24.  54).  The  wad  found  on  the 
floor  near  the  impact  point,  end  the  size  of 
the  shot,  are  consistent  with  shotshells  Is- 
sued by  the  State's  Attorney's  arsenal,  and 
with  a  8he:i  fired  in  Jones'  shotgun.  Officer 
Jones  denies  firing  the  shot,  tmd  the  Grand 
Jury  cannot  establish  how  long  before  the 
December  4,  1969  pictures  the  shot  may  have 
been  fixed. 

•^■Exhibit  6  number  118,  Item  9,  17:  Ex- 
hibit 24.  54:  Exhibit  45  St-2. 

»'Tr.  XVn.  pp.  37-38. 

s"Tr.  V,  pp.  97-99. 

a-Tr.  XIX.  pp.  61-63. 

*»Tr.  V,  pp.  83-84. 

=«Tt.  V.  pp.  84-85;  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  57-62. 

^Tr.  XXrV.  p.  69. 

»«Tr.  XIX.  pp.  27-30. 

"•Exhibit  24.  54;  Exhibit  43. 

•"Tt.  XIX,  pp.  40-43. 

»'  Tr.  XIX.  pp.  35-38. 

»*  Tr.  V.  pp.  102-103:  Tr.  XIX.  p.  32. 

=»Tr.  XIX.  pp.  31-32. 

»>  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  43-44. 

«  Tr.  XIX.  pp.  86-87. 

"•Tr.  XIX,  pp.  87-88. 

••Tr   XVI,  p.  251. 

»*  Exhibit  6  Number  108. 

••CTR.  pp.  1290-1414. 

=«  Exhibit  103:  Exhibit  84  Number  IID; 
Exhibit  62:   Exhibit  6  Number  108. 

"'Tr.  XXVI,  p.  129. 

This  Is  the  only  weapon  sp>eclfically  at- 
tributed to  any  occupants  of  the  apartment. 
by  State's  Attorney's  Officers'  Inventory  slip. 
This  Inventory  slip  was  made  out  by  one 
officer,  who  signed  another  officer's  name  to 
It.  The  officer  whose  name  was  affixed  had 
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no  personal  knowledge  as  to  whether  Harris 
had  held  this  gun.  (Tr.  XXVI,  p.  133;  Ex- 
hibit 124). 

»•  Tr.  XXIII.  pp.  91.  96,  133. 

:•  Tr.  XXni.  p.  89. 

-'"  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  225-245;  Exhibit  101.  All  are 
High   Standard  K-1200   12   gauge  shotguns, 

-"'  Tr.  XX,  pp.  48-68. 

—  Tr.  XX,  pp.  84-87. 

"Tr.  XIX.  pp.  111-113,  124;  Exhibit  101. 

5'«Tr.  XIX,  p.  128. 

="Tr.  XIX.  pp.  114-116;  Exhibit  101. 

"•Tr.  XIX.  pp.  131-138. 

»"  Tr.  XXVII,  p.  132. 

"Exhibit  17  (A-H).  This  shot  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  officers  testimony  that  Broderlck 
fired  high  from  the  kitchen  to  cover  Carmody 
as  he  entered  the  dining  room. 

-'Tr.  XIX,  p.  137. 

»"  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  165-160. 

^'  Tr.  XIX.  p.  172. 

=e  Exhibit  103. 

:^  Exhibits  101  and  103. 

»«  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  168-169. 

^Tr.  XIX,  pp.  124,  161-167;  Exhibit  17. 

»•  Tr.  XIX,  pp.  180-190. 

*■  Tr   XIX.  pp.  192-196. 

»» Exhibits  24,  54. 

"•Tr.  XXVII.  p.  144. 

=«  Exhibit  17. 

">  Exhibit  103. 

*-=Tr.  XIX.  pp.  178-188,  201. 

-■«  Tr.  XIX,  p.  202. 

»<Tr.  XIX,  pp   83-86,  202-206,  224-225. 

A  scarred  brick  In  line  with  the  only  pos- 
sible trajectory  from  the  west  end  of  the 
bed  In  the  living  room  to  a  building  more 
than  100  feet  away  was  removed  from  the 
building  for  examination  at  the  FBI  Labora- 
tory. No  traces  of  bullet  metal  were  found 
on  this  brick.  (Exhibit  101). 

«Tr.  XXVII,  p.  144. 

•»'  Tr.  XXiy,  pp.  67-68,  213. 

^ Chicag<r*iTribune  (midnight  edition), 
Thursday,  December  11,  1969. 

"•Tr  XXIV,  pp.  105-107. 

-"Tr.   XIX,  pp.  83-86:    Exhibit   101. 

»"'Thls  docs  not  Include  nine  .32  caliber 
empty  shells,  matching  no  weapon  seized  or 
used  by  police,  which  were  recovered,  two  of 
them  from  a  dresser  drawer  (Exhibit  101, 
103) ;  a  great  number  of  live  rounds  were  also 
selz«d  (Exhibit  83,  Item  22,  Inventory  No. 
752930) .  A  reporter  also  testified  that  he  had 
observed  a  Panther  guide  pocket  a  .45  caliber 
shell  after  being  told  to  leave  It  alone  by  the 
occupants'  attorney.  This  shell  has  not  yet 
been  recovered.  (Tr.  XXVm,  pp.  3-15). 

-' '  One  .380  automatic  bullet  which 
matched  no  weapon  seized  or  carried  by 
police  was  also  recovered. 

^••-  Tr.  xn,  pp.  55-56;  Exhibit  102. 

w>  Exhibit  108. 
,     >■<  Tr.   XXIII,   pp.    126-127. 

»'Tr.  XXIII.  p.  132. 

^Tr.   XXIII.  pp.  86-87,   119-120,   122-123. 

^-^Tr.  XXIII.  p.  117. 

»«Tr.  XXIII.  pp.  115-123. 

*•  Tr.  XXIII,  pp.  91-96.  100. 

"•Tr.  XXITT,  pp.  111-113,  137-138. 

^^  Sgt.  Groth  and  Officers  Davis,  Gorman, 
Jones,  Carmody,  Clszewski,  Broderlck. 

»"Tr.  XXrV,  pp.  233-235;  Tr.  XXn. 

"•With  the  exception  of  Officer  Jones, 
these  officers  also  appeared  In  the  screened 
version  of  the  State's  Attorney's  televised 
re-enactment.  Although  this  re-enactment 
was  Incomplete,  and  Officer  Jones'  participa- 
tion In  the  action  was  eliminated  for  his 
security,  the  TV  re-enactment  is  generally 
consistent  with  the  officers'  testimony  be- 
fore this  Grand  Jury.  (Exhibit  114.  7(a-e): 
Tr.  XXTV,  p.  125). 

"'Tr.  XXIV,  p.  101  (Groth);  Tr.  XXV.  p. 
124  (Davis);  Tr.  XXVI,  p.  279  (Carmody); 
Tr.  XXVn,  p.  99  (Clszewski);  p.  204 
(Broderlck). 

«">  Exhibit  17. 

•"Exhibits  17  and  117. 

"■  Tr.  XXTV,  p.  45. 
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'"Tr.  XXV,  p.  50. 

"»  Tr.  XV.  pp.  146-147,  208-209. 

«»>Tr.  XVI.pp.  180-181. 

••iTr.  XXrV,  pp.  35,  45;  Exhibit  87. 

«=■  Tr.  XXTV,  p.  47. 

"  Exhibit  8A,  Item  5. 

»«•  Tr.  XXIV,  p.  46. 

»«  Tr.  XVII,  p.  126. 

««  Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  46-47. 

«"  Ibid. 

«»  Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  47-48. 

»»Tr.  XXTV,  p,  49. 

«"  Tr.  xxrv,  p.  49. 

•»  Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  49-50. 

"■  Tr.  XXIV,  p.  50. 

"•  Ibid. 

»"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  246. 

«»Tr.  xxrv,  p.  52. 

»»Tr.  XXIV,  p.  50. 

'^  Ibid. 

"•Ibid. 

•»Tr.  XXIV,  p.  50. 

""Tr.  XXV,  p.  192. 

«'  Tr.  XXVI.  pp.  44-46. 

^•Tr.  XVII,  p.  130. 

»*•  Tr.  XXXIV,  p.  50. 

«•  One  of  the  officers  from  the  beat  car 
heard  machine  gun  fire  from  the  dark  apart- 
ment at  about  this  time.  (Tr.  XVII,  pp. 
56-57). 

"  Tr.  XVn,  p.  54;  Exhibit  87. 

•••Tr.  XXV,  p,  68, 

»"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  69. 

s"Tr.  XXV,  pp.  69-70. 

»«Tr.  XXV,  p.  73. 

•"Tr.  XXV.  p.  72. 

•»  Ibid. 

«"Tr.  XXV,  p.  73. 

»"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  74. 

»»♦  Ibid. 

»•  Tr.  XXV,  pp.  76-77. 

•"Tr,  XXV,  p.  77. 

•»'  Tr.  XXV.  p.  79. 

»»Tr.  XXV,  pp.  82-83. 

Davis  believes  he  picked  up  Clark's  shotgun 
later  In  the  raid,  from  beneath  the  body;  he 
did  not  remember  blood  on  the  gun,  and  he 
did  not  get  bis  bands  bloody  (Tr.  XXV, 
p.  106). 

»»Tr.  XXV.  p.  52. 

"•Tr.  XXV,  pp.  194-196. 

"■  Tr.  XXV.  pp.  85-86. 

•"Tr.  XXIV,  p.  51:   Tr.  XXV,  pp.  86,  262. 

•"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  162. 

»<"  Tr.  XXVI,  p.  162:  Tr.  XX'VII,  p.  24. 

**  Tr.  XXVn,  pp.  24.  44. 

»«"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  162. 

•"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  162. 

*«Tr.  XXVI,  p.  177. 

*»Tr.  XXVI.  pp    170-171. 

^"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  177. 

jn  Ibid. 

"^Tr.  XXVII.  p.  44. 

"■•Tr.  XXVI.  p.  174. 

««Tr.  XXVI,  p.  163. 

m  Ibid. 

"•Tr.  XXVII,  p.  24. 

•"Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  172-173;  Tr.  XXVII,  p.  26. 

•"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  178. 

•^Tr.  XXVI,  p.  175. 

»"Tr.  XXVII,  p,  47. 

»  Tr.  XXV,  p.  87. 

»'  Tr.  XXIV.  p.  54. 

•^Tr.  XXIV,  p.  59. 

»"Tr.  xxrv.  p.  54:  Tr.  XXV,  pp.  73,  192; 
Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  44-46. 

»"  Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  66-67;  Tr.  XXV,  pp.  137- 
138. 

The  only  possible  hole  In  the  west  wall  Is 
near  the  living  room  door  and  It  could  not  be 
associated  with  any  firing  on  this  occasion. 
See  discussion,  supra,  p.  154. 

•"Tr.  xxrv,  pp.  56-58. 

•"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  86. 

•"Tr.  XXIV,  p.  63. 

•«»Tr.  XXIV,  p.  64. 

•"Ibid. 

•"Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  51-53;  Tr.  XXTV,  pp. 
67-68. 

»"  Tr.  XXV,  pp.  52.  87. 


»"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  88. 

»«  Tr.  XXTV,  p.  66. 

•«  Ibid. 

•<"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  201. 

•»'  Tr.  XXV,  p.  250. 

»"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  89;  Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  71-72. 

»"Tr.  XXV,  p.91. 

•«•  Ibid.  

«»Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  163-164;  TT.  XXVH.  p. 
ISO. 

«M  Tr.  XXVII,  p.  123. 

♦"I  Tr.  XX'VI,  pp.  164,  179-180. 

♦0*  Tr.  XX'VII,  pp.  27-28. 

♦*Tr.  XXVI,  p.  164. 

•"  Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  164-165. 

•»^Tr.  XXVII,  p.  28. 

♦"Tr.  XXV,  p.  263. 

•>»Tr.  XXIV,  pp.  127,  219-220. 

*">Tr.  XXVI,  p.  181;  Tr.  XXVH.  p.  28;  Tr. 
XXV,  pp.  94-95,  99,  264:  Tr.  XXIV,  p.  77. 

♦"  Tr.  XXVII,  pp.  29-30. 

«"  Tr.  XXV,  p.  98. 

♦u  Tr.  xxrv,  p.  78. 

"•Tr.  XXVI,  p.  71. 

♦'5  Tr.  XXV,  p.  98. 

•'•Tr.  XXV,  pp.  102-103. 

"'Tr.  XXV,  p.  101;  Tr.  XXIV,  p.  219. 

"»Tr.  XXV,  p.  102. 

•"*  Officer  Jones'  testimony  is  ambiguous  as 
to  which  cease  fire  his  shots  followed.  He 
stated  (Tr.  XXVI,  p.  71)  that  he  fired  after 
the  second  cease  fire,  but  he  relates  this  to 
a  shot  from  the  north  bedroom, 

•"Tr.  XXV,  p.  263. 

♦«  Tr.  XXVI,  p.  67;  Tr.  XXV,  p.  103. 

"=Tr.  XXVI,  p.  182. 

♦»Tr.  XXVI,  p.  183. 

«-*Tr.  XXVII.  pp.  123-124,  143-144. 

♦«  Tr.  XXVII,  pp.  127.  168. 

♦"■Tr.  XXVII,  p.  32. 

♦^  Tr.  XXVI,  p.  186.  

•^Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  186-187;  Tr.  XXVII,  pp. 
32,  124,  146. 

♦"Tr.  XXVI.  pp.  186-187,  197;  Tr.  XXVU, 
p.   147. 

♦*  Tr.  XXVI,  p.  187. 

♦=^Tr.  XXVI,  p.  198:  Tr.  XXVII,  p.  126. 

•*-"rr.  XXV,  pp.  212,  263. 

♦•''Tr.  XXVII,  p.  149. 

•«Tr.  XXVII,  pp.  125,  149,  167. 

•"Tr.  XXVII,  pp.  127,  158. 

♦"  Tr.  XXVII.  pp.  158-159. 

••"Tr.  XXVII,  pp.  159-160;  Tr.  XXV.  pp. 
216-217. 

«^Tr.  XX'VII,  p.  159. 

•^»  Ibid. 

<"Tr.  XXVII.  p.  160. 

«"Tr.  XXV,  pp.  219-221. 

"-Tr.  XXV,  p.  223. 

••'Tr.  XXV.  p.  224. 

•"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  187. 

«"Tr.  XXVI,  p.  188. 

♦"Tr.  XXVI,  pp.  188-189. 

♦'■  Tr.  XXVI.  pp.  189-190. 

•«'Tr.  XXVI,  p.  190. 

♦'•Exhibits  5,  66-69,  96-98. 

♦5"  Exhibit  87. 

•«  Exhibit  6,  Item  123;  Exhibit  87. 

•^Tr.  XII,  pp.  213-220. 

'"Exhibit  86. 

'  -'  Exhibit  86  G. 

•»  Exhibit  86  D. 

•"  Exhibit  86  I. 

♦="Tr.  XII,  pp.  199-212. 

«' Tr.  X,  pp.  85-108. 

•••*Tr.  X,  pp.  151-174. 

*^  Tr.  XV,  p.  262. 

•«  Supra,  p.  141  et  seq. 

*"  Those  who  had  not  attended  the  briefing 
were  given  the  basic  facts  of  the  briefing 
while  on  the  witness  stand. 

'*"  Daily  Defender,  May  12,  1970. 

'«'  One  of  the  survivors  combined  the  claim 
that  the  Jury  was  not  selected  from  his  peer 
group  with  a  claim  of  potential  incrimination 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
••  Tr.  XXXIII,  pp.  78-80. 
'"Officer  Clszewski  testified  that  he  saw 
two  shots  fired  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun 
protruding  from  the  north  bedroom.  (Tr. 
XXVII,  pp.  26-27,  48). 
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««■  Officer  Kelly  estimated  5-10  shots  from 
this  room. 

*»  Numerous  additional  projectile  frag- 
ments were  recovered  with  Insufficient  mark- 
ings to  be  Identifiable.  However,  most  of  them 
are  logically  Identifiable  with  the  Davis 
Carbine,  I.e.,  the  markings  present  Indicate 
they  were  fired  In  a  carbine  and  were  not 
fired  in  the  seized  carbine  which  was  the 
only  other  one  on  the  premises. 

•»•  For  example,  the  shotgun  recovered  in 
the  north  bedroom  has  a  .45  cal.  machine  gun 
slug  In  It  consistent  with  Gorman's  account; 
the  high  covering  shot  fired  by  Broderlck  Is 
plainly  traceable  on  the  dining  room  wall; 
the  .38  slug  recovered  In  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  living  room  is  consistent  in  angle  and 
trajectory  with  Sgt.  Groths  description; 
Clark's  wounds  are  consistent  with  Davis' 
account. 

"0  This  reporter  was  unable  to  Identify  cor- 
rectly a  .45  cal.  shell.  (Tr.  XXVIII,  pp.  12-13) 
He  also  said  he  had  not  contacted  anyone 
regarding  this  Incident  for  "a  couple  of 
months"  because  "as  a  newsman  I  did  not 
want  to  Involve  myself  in  the  matter  In  the 
event  that  the  authorities  were  able  to  de- 
velop the  Information  through  other  means." 
(Tr.  XXV in,  pp.  9,  14) . 

♦"  Police  officers  Gllhooly  and  Rappaport 
were  allegedly  killed  by  Panthers  about  three 
weeks  before  this  Incident.  See  Discussion 
under  Section  II  A,  supra. 

♦■^See  Apartment  Sketch,  Appendix,  infra 
(not  printed  in  the  Record). 

♦"  18  U.S.C.  241,  242,  245. 

••*  The  Grand  Jury  notes  with  approval 
that  the  Chicago  Police  Department  has  un- 
dertaken a  limited  form  of  sensitivity  train- 
ing to  familiarize  all  police  officers,  through 
the  rank  of  Captain,  with  urban  problems. 
(Tr.  XXIX,  pp.  52-53)  This  program  supple- 
ments the  newly  expanded  thirty-one  week 
program  commencing  In  January  1969,  and 
required  of  all  recruits,  which  Includes  In- 
struction In  the  behavioral  sciences.  (Tr. 
XXIX,  pp.  49-50) . 

•^  See  Appendix  A,  infra. 

"0  Exhibit  72. 

♦"  For  example,  Vol.  1,  No.  6  of  the  Ministry 
of  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  eulogized  "Jake"  Winters,  a  party 
member,  for  killing  two  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment officers  and  wounding  several 
others.  Winters  was  killed  in  this  action.  The 
article  refers  to  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment officers  as  "pigs"  and  encouraged  other 
Black  Panther  Party  members  to  follow  his 
example.  (Ex.  129) 

•'•  Tr.  xn,  p.  77. 


JEWISH  HOME  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR 
THE  AGED— 100  YEARS  OF  DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there 
has  been  increasing  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  Americans  regarding  the  care  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  many  Americans  miist  face 
old  age  without  a  decent  environment 
and  projjer  care. 

One  exception  is  the  Jewish  Home  and 
Hospital  for  the  Aged.  Founded  by  the 
women  of  New  York  City's  Congregation 
B'nai  Jeshurun,  it  is  celebrating  its  100th 
armiversary  this  month. 

Back  in  1870,  the  home  operated  one 
facility  on  West  17th  Street  imder  the 
name  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Hebrews. 
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Today,  it  operates  one  of  this  Nation's 
largest  and  highest  quality  geriatric  hos- 
pitals and  residences.  In  addition  to  the 
hospital  facilities,  there  are  now  three 
residence  homes:  on  West  106th  Street 
and  West  87th  Street  in  Manhattan — in 
my  congressional  district,  and  on  Kings- 
bridge  Roac'  in  the  Bronx.  Another  home 
is  planned  for  the  Bronx. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Jewish 
Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Aged  for  the 
work  it  is  doing  to  bring  happiness  and 
kindness  to  the  later  years  of  older  citi- 
zens. It  is  this  type  of  care  that  should  be 
available  to  all  elderly  citizens,  and  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  this  institu- 
tion serves  as  a  splendid  model. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record,  a  copy 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  3 
New  York  Times,  "A  Home  for  Aged 
Notes  100th  Year,"  about  the  program  of 
the  Jewish  Home  and  Hospital  for  the 
Aged: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,   May   3,   1970] 
A  Home  fob  Aged  Notes  100th  Year:  Resi- 
dence  AND   HOSPITAL   Here   Battle   Tradi- 
tional Image 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month,  with 
thanks  to  the  many  "benevolent  and  chari- 
table ladles  of  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Henry  Leo,"  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  first 
opened  Its  doors  on  West  17th  Street. 

Today,  under  the  name  of  Jewish  Home 
and  Hospital  for  the  Aged,  the  same  institu- 
tion has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  geriatric  hospitals  and 
residences  In  the  country. 

And  during  Its  process  of  growth.  It  has 
fought  what  is  becoming  a  winning  battle 
against  the  traditional  Image  of  "the-old-age 
home." 

"It's  become  much  more  respectable  in 
recent  years  to  come  to  a  home  for  the  aged," 
the  institution's  executive  director,  Mitchell 
Waife,  said  last  week.  "And  we  feel  we  tire  in 
a  large  way  responsible  for  this." 

One  hundred  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Leo  and 
her  friends  organized  the  first  home  Tor  20 
elderly  and  Indigent  Jewish  women,  there 
were  no  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  for  the 
aged  and  very  few  old-age  homes. 

SON   WAS    PHTSlCtAN 

Mrs.  Leo's  son.  Dr.  S.  N.  Leo,  was  a  physi- 
cian and  for  nearly  50  years  he  treated  with- 
out pay,  aU  the  residents  of  the  home.  In  the 
nineteen-twentles,  after  Dr.  Leo's  death,  a 
ftill-tlme  medical  staff  was  added  to  the 
facility  and  by  the  nlneteen-fortles  It  had 
received  accreditation  as  a  full-fledged  hos- 
pital, one  of  the  few  specialized  geriatric 
hospitals  In  the  country. 

"We  are  equipped  for  everything  a  hospital 
does."  Mr.  Walfe  said,  "with  the  exception  of 
cobtdt  treatment  |for  cancer]  and  major  sur- 
gery. Any  resident  who  comes  here  may  be 
cared  for.  from  the  completely  ambulatory 
to  the  termlnaUy  111  patient." 

It  Is  this  "total-care"  concept  that  Mr. 
Walfe  regards  as  the  particular-pioneering 
thrust  of  the  facility.  Patients  may  enter  the 
apkartment  facilities  "totally  ambulatory." 
become  111  and  receive  comprehensive  treat- 
ment Including  hospitalization  without  ever 
undergoing  the  trauma  of  leaving  the  fa- 
miliar surroundings  and  friends  In  the  home. 

The  total-care  method  also  involves  mak- 
ing use  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  specialists. 

"We  are  able  to  learn  from  and  absorb  de- 
velopments In  general  medicine,  use  of  psy- 
chiatric methods,  sociological  studies,"  Mr. 
Walfe  said,  "Geriatrics  has  come  into  Its  own 
in  the  last  10  to  25  years,  and  we've  pioneered 
In  many  of  these  areas." 

EIGHTY-ONE   13    AVERAGE    AGE 

WhUe  there  Is  no  "typical  patient,"  offi- 
cials at  the  hospital  said  that  the  average 
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was  81  ye&TS  old  (more  than  20  years  older 
than  when  the  hospital  was  first  established 
in  18701 .  The  men  in  the  Institution  are  out- 
numbered by  the  women  4  to  1 . 

"Many  have  tried  a  number  of  different  al- 
ternatives before  they  come  to  us."  an  official 
said,  "living  with  relatives,  in  hotels  for  the 
aged  and  so  forth.  But  we  try  to  have  them 
live  here  as  normal  lives  as  possible." 

To  permit  the  best  adjustment  for  each 
individual,  the  homes  operates  three  facili- 
ties, one  at  120-160  West  106th  Street  that 
has  hospital  and  living  facilities  an  apart-  • 
ment  facility  at  302  West  87th  Street  and  the 
Klngsbrtdge  House  at  100  Klngsbrldge  Road 
in  the  Bronx.  Soon,  a  modern  apartment 
building  called  the  Klttay  House  will  be 
opened  at  2550  Webb  Avenue,  the  Bronx. 

To  finance  all  these  facilities  requires  an 
annual  budget  of  $10-mUllon.  The  money 
comes  from  contributions  by  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  of  which  the  home 
Is  a  member  agency;  private  gifts  raised  by 
the  bo«rd  of  trustees  and  its  president,  Jack 
Marvin  Brown,  and  government  funds  such 
as  those  for  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

"I  love  It  here,  it  is  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Anna  Olln,  a  patient 
and  formerly  a  lawyer  with  offices  at  170 
Broadway. 

Now  75  years  old,  still  vibrant  and  with 
pink  cheeks,  she  sat  in  the  courtyard  and 
garden  In  the  center  of  the  106th  Street  fa- 
cility. "I  Keep  up  with  current  events  here, 
I  read  magazines  and  newspapers  and  watch 
the  television."  she  said.  "And  of  course  I 
have  all  mv  friends  here." 

"We're  very  flexible."  Mr.  Walfe  noted  aa 
several  visitors  strolled  off  after  talking  with 
Mrs.  Olln  and  other  patients.  "We  have  no 
preconceived  notion  that  this  Is  a  prescrip- 
tion ,for  all  old  persons.  But  above  all  we 
wan f  to  break  the  Idea  In  the  minds  of  so 
many  that  homes  for  the  aged  hearken  back 
to  large  dormitories.  Impersonal  facilities 
with  no  Individual  consideration.  This  is 
their  home,  we  want  them  to  look  at  it  that 
way." 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  <SST) 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


or    CALOORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  In  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  $290  million 
appropriation  item  for  the  supersonic 
transport  (SST>  included  in  H.R.  17755. 
the  fiscal  1971  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation appropriation  bill. 

The  two  major  objections  to  the  SST 
expenditure,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  the  program,  at  a  time 
when  America  should  be  devoting  a 
larger  share  of  its  economic  resources  to 
meeting  the  urgent  domest-c  needs  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  serious  threat  to  our 
environment  pcsed  by  the  SST,  when  and 
if  it  ever  becomes  a  reality. 

As  a  strong  believer  in  the  American 
private  enterprise  system,  however,  I 
tend  to  agree  with  the  former  Director  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  El- 
wood  Quesada,  when  he  testified  recently 
that  the  Government  should  never  have 
put  money  into  the  SST,  and  that  private 
development  would  have  kept  the  costs 
down. 

The  present  $290  million  budget  re- 
quest Is  up  $205  million  from  last  year's 
$85  million  appropriation,   and   future 
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years  promise  to  be  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, with  the  $76  million  cost  over- 
run of  the  last  6  months— $57  million  of 
which  must  be  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment— becoming  an  annual  occurrence 
along  the  lines  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's financially  disastrous  experience 
with  the  C-5A  aircraft. 

It  now  appears  that  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  SST  may  esca- 
late to  $5  billion  or  beyond,  if  the  con- 
tractor cjuuiot  find  financing  for  produc- 
tion. This  compares  witli  President  Ken- 
nedy's promise  when  he  approved  the 
program  in  1962  that  the  SST  would  not 
cost  the  Government  more  than  $750 
million. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  this  kind 
of  multi-billion  dollar  Federal  subsidj- 
to  the  aviation  industry  when  the  press- 
ing housing,  education,  employment, 
health  care,  mass  transportation,  clean 
air  and  water,  and  related  urban  needs  of 
our  country  go  unfulfilled. 

Of  course,  another  serious  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  SST  is  the  danger  of  a  major 
degradation  of  man's  environment. 

The  eminent  physicist.  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwin.  a  member  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisor>'  Council,  told  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  recently  that  the 
SST  would  produce  as  much  noise  as  50 
747  jumbo  jets  taking  off  at  once. 

Mr.  Russell  Train,  the  chairman  of 
President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  has  expressed  similar 
fears  before  a  Senate  subcommittee: 

At  present  the  most  significant  unresolved 
environmental  problem  I  see  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  Is  the  high  level  of  noise  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports.  The  current  design 
of  the  VS.  supersonic  transport  and  of  the 
Concorde  leads  to  a  noise  field  radiated  per- 
pendicular to  the  nmway  called  "sideline 
noise."  In  terms  of  the  measures  used  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  assess  an- 
noyance, the  SST  would  be  three  to  four 
times  louder  than  current  FAA  sideline  noise 
standards  and  four  to  five  times  louder  than 
the  747.  In  terms  of  noise  pressure,  the  side- 
line noise  level  would  also  be  substantially 
higher  than  that  of  subsonic  Jets  meeting 
FAA  requirements. 
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These  discussions  of  the  groimd  "side- 
line noise"  problem  caused  by  gunning 
the  engines  for  takeoff  do  not  even  men- 
tion the  potentially  even  more  destructive 
and  dangerous  problem  of  the  sonic  boom 
over  inhabited  land  surfaces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  day  is  past 
when  we  must  accept  such  penalties  as 
the  price  of  "progress."  The  present  con- 
dition of  our  environment  is  in  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  unheeding 
pressure  of  industrial  advances.  But  I 
believe  the  people  of  this  coimtry  today 
are  determined  to  assess  the  impact  of 
scientific  advances  in  terms  of  their  pos- 
sible degradation  of  the  environment. 
And  the  SST  must  be  judged  by  that 
st€indard. 

YOUTH   HAS   ONE   CHOICE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PBNWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
dialog  currently  is  going  on  in  America 


with  respect  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  American  presence  in  Indochina. 
When  one  is  confronted  with  a  com- 
plication, there  is  generally  the  inclina- 
tion to  find  an  easy  solution.  But  the  easy 
solution  too  many  times  turns  out  to  be 
the  most  unproductive  of  approaches, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  life  that  the 
roots  of  constructive  action  are  imbedded 
deeply  in  the  soils  of  deep  conviction  and 
strong  effort. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  appearmg  in  the 
May  16.  1970,  issue  of  tlie  Evening  Sen- 
tinel of  Carlisle.  Pa.,  addresses  itself  to 
the  Southeast  Asia  situation  comprehen- 
sively and  realistically,  shedding  light  in 
what  otherwise  have  been  dark  corners 
of  this  important  matter.  Because  this 
letter  provides  a  bigger  and  broader  ex- 
amination of  a  highly  controvei-sial  issue. 
I  insert  it  into  the  Congressional  Record 
and  suggest  that  it  be  closely  read  by 
those  interested  in  having  a  deeper 
understanding  of  this  complicated  issue: 

Youth   Has   One  Choice 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel: 

In  spite  of  President  Nixon's  courageous 
effort  to  salvage  a  situation  he  inherited,  to 
win  previous  administrations  "No-wln  War," 
It  was  quite  possible  we  will  as  a  nation  suf- 
fer the  first  defeat  In  our  history. 

It  is  not  the  enemy  without  that  will  bring 
this  about  but.  as  Lenin  predicted,  "The 
Enemy  Within."  A  nation  without  the  will  to 
vrtn  cannot  win  though  Its  military  and  eco- 
nomic technology  make  it  tlie  most  powerful 
the  world  has  ever  known.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation today. 

One  CEUinot  blame  youth  for  being  tired  of 
and  disgusted  vrtth  an  Inexcusably  long 
drawn  out  engagement  that  could  and 
should  have  been  won  and  over  within  six 
months.  Such  a  desirable  ending  was  pre- 
vented by  the  baseless  fear  of  Russia  on  the 
part  of  previous  administrations  and  the 
opposition  of  powerful  Liberals  who  have 
throughout  so  well  served  the  Communist 
cause. 

No  President,  no  Senator,  no  Congressman 
has  matched  Nixon  for  courage  and  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  party  by 
taking  those  measures  essential  to  any  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  cause  he  inherited. 

It  is  natural  that  youth  should  be  fed  up 
with  a  no-vrtn  effort.  We  are  all  equally  so. 
It  is.  however,  regrettable,  indeed  tragic,  that 
so  niany  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  led 
from  peaceful  protest  to  militant  action  by 
the  machination  of  the  Communist  organi- 
zation boring  from  within  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  radical  leaders  at  Washington  plus 
news  media,  both  T.V.  and  journals,  almost 
all  advocating  our  nation's  defeat. 

I  think  we  should  consider  the  conse- 
quences l^  we  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia 
before  attaining  our  objectives.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  acknowledge  defeat.  We  would 
Instantly  become  a  second  class  power.  Those 
of  us  who  have  spent  much  time  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  America 
know  only  too  well  that  power  and  power 
only  breeds  respect.  This  Is  a  thoroughly  dis- 
tasteful fact. 

If  we  lose  In  Southeast  Asia  we  also  lose 
in  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  Asian  world  we  could  find  Japan, 
all  Southeast  Asia,  Taiwan  and  the  Philip- 
pines aligning  themselves  with  the  victor. 
The  victor,  as  even  the  most  blind  Liberal 
must  recognize,  is  not  Hanoi  but  Interna- 
tional Communism. 

The  Middle  East  would  soon  go  down  the 
drain.  Why  Is  Dayan  calling  for  a  cease  fire 
In  Israel's  war  with  the  Arab  nations.  The 
reason  is  obvlou.s.  He  anticipates,  as  do  Rus- 
sia and  Hanoi,  that  our  Internal  strife  will 
spell  our  defeat  abroad  and  when  that  hap- 
pens knows  he  will  no  longer  have  the  sup- 
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port  of  a  first  class  power.  When  we  lose  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Russia  will  move  and  Israel 
win  cease  to  exist. 

Russia  will  move  In  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Africa.  There  will  be  no  power  equal  to  hers 
to  stop  her.  Africans.  Uke  Asians,  are  realists. 

I  tblnk  anyone  who  has  spent  much  time 
In  South  America  or  kept  in  close  touch 
with  trends  south  of  the  border  will  agree 
that  nothing  but  an  all  powerful  northern 
neightwr  prevents  the  collapse  of  what  little 
orderly  government  is  left.  In  South  America 
we  would  Indeed  see  the  domino  game  played 
out. 

What  happens  in  Southeast  Asia  will  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
Key.  The  Key  to  a  free  world  and  the  "self 
determination  of  nations"  or  slavery  under 
the  iron  fist  of  Communism. 

May  I  also  call  youth's  attention  to  the 
Immediate  possibilities  that  confront  them 
here  at  home.  Anarchy,  there  Is  no  other 
name  for  It,  is  abroad  In  the  land  from  bor- 
der to  border.  I  vrtsh  that  today's  youth  paid 
more  attention  to  history.  If  they  did  they 
woxild  realize  that  when  a  people  cease  to  be 
law  abiding,  when  the  Individual  takes  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  when  mobs  roam, 
destroy  and  murder  there  are  but  two  results. 
Either  Anarchy  prevails  and  the  nation  dis- 
integrates and  dies  or  the  military  takes  over. 

Remain  in,  or  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia,  win  or  lose,  unless  the  people  of  the 
United  States  determine  very  quickly  to 
be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  they  will 
be  governed  by  the  military.  Should  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  disintegration  continue  this  step 
Is  inevitable. 

So  today's  generation  has  Its  choice — ol>ey 
the  law  at  home  or  submit  to  a  military  gov- 
ernment— unite  behind  and  wholeheartedly 
support  government  policies  which  wlU  as- 
sure victory  for  the  free  world  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  submit  to  the  power  of  the  Commu- 
lUst  dictator. 

Frank  E.  Maslans,  Jr. 
CARIJSI.X,  Pa. 


HEADSTART  PARENTS— THE  KEY 
TO  SUCCESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  communication  from  the 
chairwoman  of  the  Parent  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Headstart  Committee  of 
New  York  City.  The  letter  from  Mrs. 
Anne  Campbell  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive and  persuasive  analysis  of  the  Head- 
start  program,  the  need  for  the  involve- 
ment of  parents  of  Headstart  children 
and  the  danger  to  the  success  of  this 
program  posed  by  suggestions  for  con- 
solidation of  antipoverty  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
read  this  letter  and  to  support  efforts  to 
keep  Headstart  independent.  I  include 
Mrs.  Campbell's  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Queens  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity OF  New  Tork, 

Jamaica.  N.Y.,  May  13. 1970. 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
Ozone  Park,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  Addabbo:  The  City-Wide  Head 
Start  Committee  is  a  sub-committee  of  the 
CouncU  Against  Poverty  of  New  York  City. 
It  consists  of  twenty-six  Head  Start  parents 
(each  representing  a  poverty  area  of  New 
York  City) ,  representatives  of  city- wide  pub- 
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lie  and  private  agencies  and  local  Head  Start 
staff  members.  The  primary  function  of  the 
Committee  is  to  develop  and  recommend 
policies  and  procedures  for  all  of  New  York 
City's  Head  Start  Program. 

Head  Start  parents  are  actively  involved  in 
all  phases  of  the  Head  Start  program,  from 
the  local  level  to  the  cltywide  level.  This 
involvement  was  mandated  by  the  1966  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  New  York  City's 
Head  Start  parents  have  assumed  this  respon- 
sibility with  demonstrated  ability  and  at 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

Head  Start  provides  an  environment  for 
pvoverty  area  parents  of  pre-school  children 
where  they  are  felt  needed  as  members  of  a 
team.  The  program  does  not  exist  solely  for 
the  education  and  benefit  of  the  pre-school 
child.  We  try  with  great  success  to  Involve 
the  total  family  (and,  ideally  the  community 
as  well),  for  we  !:now  that  sending  a  child 
to  even  the  best  pre-school  program  for  15 
to  30  hours  a  week  while  his  home  and  fam- 
ily (where  and  with  whom  he  spends  the 
majority  of  his  time)  are  beset  with  multiple 
problems  Is  not  going  to  enable  that  child  to 
make  any  great  strides  academically  or 
otherwise. 

We  in  Head  Start  also  know  that  all  the 
Social  Workers  in  the  City  cannot  provide 
the  services  cur  target  families  need;  that  by 
taking  a  person  by  the  hand  to  a  welfare 
office  or  a  clinic  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
that  person  is  going  to  return  to  these  in- 
stitutions for  follow-up  care  and  services. 

We  believe  in  self-help;  in  motivating  our 
I>arents  through  developing  their  awareness, 
by  providing  them  with  models  of  Head 
Start  parents  who  because  of  their  expe- 
rience with  the  program  have  secured  gain- 
ful employment  or  learned  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  their  community  or 
city  provides,  enabling  them  to  resolve  their 
personal  problems  and/or  fulfill  their  basic 
needs.  They  learn  that  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram is  "their"  program,  that  the  Head 
Start  staff  is  there  to  aid  and  support  them. 
In  turn,  they  become  objective  and  con- 
cerned. 

By  expressing  their  needs  and  problems, 
in  a  conducive  atmosphere,  they  realize  that 
many  of  their  difficulties  are  shared  by  their 
fellow  Head  Start  parents  and  that  they  can 
be  resolved!  They  learn  the  Importance  of 
the  early  years  of  their  children's  lives  in 
determining  their  academic  and  emotional 
grovrth  and  development.  And,  most  Impor- 
tantly, they  realize  that  through  their  active 
Involvement  in  Head  Start  will  come  the 
skills,  the  tools  needed  to  Improve  the  public 
education  system  of  our  City.  This  kind  of 
dynamic  must  continue  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  perpetual  cycle  of  poverty  which  limits 
so  many  of  our  Head  Start  families. 

One  must  realize  and  reepect  the  kind  of 
energy  oxir  parents  have  put  Into  the  Head 
Start  Program  here  In  New  York,  this  way 
one  can  understand  how  Insulted  and  dis- 
turbed we  have  become  of  late  In  discover- 
ing that  a  task  force  (Early  Childhood  De- 
velopment Task  Force)  has  been  formed, 
emanating  from  the  Mayor's  Office,  whose 
stated  purpose  Is  to  absorb  Head  Start  in  a 
consolidation  of  all  pre-school  and  day  care 
programs. 

We  find  any  form  of  consolidation  highly 
questionable  but  even  above  that  we  cannot 
perceive  that  in  forming  this  Task  Force, 
that  our  Committee  was  completely  excluded. 
This  Insult  is  further  compounded,  when 
one  considers  that  our  Committee  represents 
a  minimum  of  6.000  parents.  We  strongly 
object  to  any  design  or  decision  that  does 
not  reflect  respect  for  the  experience  and  in- 
volvement of  the  Head  Start  parent  commu- 
nity. We  are  completely  prepared  to  fight,  by 
whatever  means  necessary,  to  keep  Head 
Start  the  completely  unique,  chUd  centered, 
community  action  program  that  it  Is. 
There  Is  $13.2  million  involved,  which.  In 
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our  thinking,  along  with  President  Nixon's 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  are  the  un- 
derlying issues  involved.  We  will  not  tolerate 
bureaucrats  fighting  over  the  Uves  and  fu- 
tures of  our  children  and  the  potential  en- 
richment of  our  families.  We  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  while  plans  are  being  developed  to 
use  or  misuse  oui  children. 

Our  parents  feel  that  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  determine  where  Head  Start 
money  can  best  be  spent  In  maximally  serv- 
Icing  our  children.  We  have  been  doing  it  for 
the  past  two  years!  Our  parents,  on  all  levels 
of  the  program,  develop,  review  new  and 
refx— ding  applications  and  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  following: 

The  non-professionals  of  cur  communities 

The  development  of  the  latent  skills  and 
talents  of  our  parents. 

The  full  realization  of  each  Head  Start 
child's  potential. 

The  development  of  our  parents  to  enable 
them  to  take  leadership  roles  In  their  com- 
munities; to  voice  their  own  needs  and  ac- 
tively participate  In  the  programs  developed 
to  meet  these  expressed  needs  and  to  de- 
mand that  the  existing  institutions  that  In- 
fluence their  lives  do  so  responslvely  and 
positively. 

The  bureaucrats  have  not  even  begun  to 
reduce  the  level  of  poverty  In  our  City.  We 
have  been  given  an  active  role  and  means 
to,  at  least,  begin,  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  lives  of  our  famiUee  and  their  children 
We  only  Intend  to  buUd  upon  and  Improve 
upon  these  factors  and  not  have  them  de- 
stroyed. 

We  need  your  support,  advice  and  under- 
standing. Since  we  are  decentralized  we  ask 
to  call  upon  you  with  Head  Start  represent- 
atives from  yoiu-  area.  Together  we  can  raUy 
aU  the  necessary  farces  and  support  we  need 
to  continue  to  irreversibly  and  effectively 
change  the  lives  of  those  who  In  the  past 
have  been  mere  pawns  In  a  poUtlcal  game 

We  can  arrange  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  we  can  impress  upon  you  the 
Importance  of  keeping  all  the  unique  as- 
pects of  the  Head  Start  Program  as  they 
now  exist. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baptist 
College  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  held  its 
graduation  on  Sunday,  May  17, 1970.  The 
distinguished  evangelist  and  Interna- 
tional theologian,  Dr.  John  Haggai,  de- 
livered the  baccalaureate  sermon. 

His  message  was  so  inspiring,  so  moti- 
vating, and  so  moving,  I  asked  him  to 
permit  me  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  would 
be  preserved  for  all  time. 

I  want  all  of  my  colleagues  and  every 
American  to  have  access  to  this  stirring 
masterpiece  from  such  a  dedicated 
CiirisUan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  there. 

Contemporary    Alternatives   to    Jestts 
Christ — I  Corinthians  2:   2 

INTRODUCTION 

Two  weeks  ago  last  Friday  I  stood  on  the_  ^' 
steps  of  Sproul  Hall  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
Sproul  Hall  Is  right  In  the  center  of  the  cam- 
pus .  .  .  the  center  of  the  free  speech  move- 
ment. I  had  been  Invited  to  speak.  My  host. 
Dr.  Jack  Sparks,  Ph.  D.  from  the  University 
of  Iowa,  accompanied  me.  He  Is  head  of  the 
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World  Christian  Liberation  Front.  He  Is  a 
toUUy  committed  Christian  bearing  a  wit- 
ness for  Jesus  Christ  In  that  unique  situa- 
tion. Just  before  I  was  to  begin  the  Univer- 
sity officials  who  had  cleared  the  meeting 
originally  had  to  cancel  It  because  of  May 
Day  violent  confrontations  which  their  in- 
telligence Information  had  predicted. 

I  shuddered  as  I  thought  to  myself,  "Is 
Berkeley  a  microcosm  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  In  the  next  two  years?"  Here  at 
Berkeley  the  public  school  officials  have  set 
aside  the  birthday  of  Malcolm  X  as  a  public 
holiday  when  the  children  do  not  need  to  go 
to  school.  It  Is  on  a  par  with  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  If  you  please.  Here  you  see 
violence,  hard-lined  activism,  anarchy,  seml- 
nudlty,  so  called  Intellectuals  on  "trips"  and 
all  of  the  sordid  rest.  Here  also  you  meet 
some  of  the  most  committed  Christians  I 
have  ever  confronted. 

Yes.  I  concluded  that  it  is  a  microcosm  at 
least  of  the  confusion,  the  conflicting  ideol- 
ogies, the  cacophony  of  voices  that  are  rap- 
Idly  rising  to  a  frightening  crescendo  across 
our  land. 

Is  Jesus  Christ  relevant  today  or  is  there 
a  better  alternative? 

On  Page  29  of  the  May  11  Issue  of  Time,  a 
19-year-old  California  co-ed.  Linda  Eldredge, 
Is  quoted  as  saying.  "Violence?  I  abhor  It. 
Somehow  throughout  all  the  broken  prom- 
ises and  worthless  agreements  and  'reforms,' 
I  still  abhor  it  and  condemn  It.  We  cannot 
change  this  world  through  violence  ...  we 
can  only  end  It."  But,  she  goes  on.  "Our 
parents  hate  us.  our  politicians  desert  us, 
our  hope  simply  grew  old  and  died.  I  sound 
as  though  I  am  wallowing  in  self-pity  be- 
cause the  world  Is  too  harsh.  I  am  not.  I  am 
only  very  tired." 

Is  Jesus  Christ  relevant  today  or  Is  there 
a  better  alternative? 

In  2  Timothy  3.  the  Apostle  Paul  said, 
"This  know  that  In  the  last  days  perilous 
times  shall  come."  And  It  seems  dreadfully 
clear  that  these  times  have  arrived. 

For  Instance,  last  week  metropolitan  police 
forces  around  the  world  had  to  enlarge  their 
EWtlve  forces  and  Intensify  their  efforts  to 
protect  American  businesses  and  American 
embassies  around  the  world.  In  London  last 
week  I  saw  coteries  of  police  In  front  of  every 
.American  business  and  In  front  of  the  Em- 
bassy to  protect  them  from  repeat  perform- 
ances of  angry  anti-American  zealots  throw- 
ing the  entrails  of  dead  animals  and  red 
paint  on  the  buildings  and  smashing  win- 
dows with  stones.  On  the  other  hand  I  met 
and  talked  with  responsible  people  who  ex- 
pressed total  sympathy  with  America  and 
her  Involvement  overseas.  Conflict  and  con- 
fusion. 

Great  Britain  has  gone  Into  the  permis- 
sive society.  She  has  enacted  more  social 
reforms  now  than  even  Scandanavla.  She  has 
long  since  passed  the  socialized  medicine  era 
which  provides  medical  care  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Her  new  laws  make  her  the 
abortion  capital  of  the  world.  And  while  I 
w^is  there  I  saw  advertisements  announcing 
that  st>eclal  tours  were  scheduled  round  trip 
New  York  to  London  and  these  tours  In- 
cluded the  air  fare,  an  abortion,  one  week 
in  a  nursing  home,  one  week  tour  of  London 
theatres  In  the  same  paper  I  read  that  the 
pill  Is  now  available  at  certain  clinics  zo 
everyone,  married  or  single.  And  I  thought 
of  God's  word,  "Keep  thyself  pure."  Conflict 
and  confusion. 

Graduates,  you  are  walking  out  Into  a 
world  that  writhes  with  conflict  and  confu- 
sion as  never  before.  You  are  walking  out 
Into  a  world  of  hardllned  activists,  disillu- 
sioned idealists  and  apathetic  permlssivlsts. 
Much  of  the  business  world  Is  shot  through 
with  questionable  ethics.  Many  civic  leaders 
hold  that  right  or  wrong  are  relative.  And. 
morality.  Integrity  and  conscience  are 
painted  a  nasty  grey.  But,  I  must  be  honest 
and  tell  you  that  you  are  also  walking  out 
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Into  a  world  where  there  Is  a  small  corps  of 
people  whose  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  question  Is:  "Is  Jesus  Christ  relevant 
today  or  is  there  a  better  alternative?" 

Two  weeks  ago  I  walked  onto  the  unspeak- 
ably beautiful  campus  of  Stanford  University 
In  Palo  Alto.  California.  I  visited  the  chapel 
which  Is  as  beautiful  as  any  European  ca- 
thedral I  have  ever  seen.  The  benefactress, 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  in  her  bequest,  made 
It  clear  thEin  the  chapel  was  always  to  remain 
In  the  center  of  the  campus.  And,  as  build- 
ings were  erected  they  were  to  be  erected  In 
such  pattern  that  the  chapel  would  never 
lose  Its  ceutrallty.  She  said  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  it  must  remind  people  that 
unless  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  center  of  all  life, 
life  loses  meaning  and  effectiveness.  Wais  she 
right?  Was  that  conviction  one  that  Is  still 
relevant  today? 

Paul  the  Apostle,  scholar,  world  traveler, 
philosopher  and  religious  leader  of  his  day 
said  to  the  sophisticated  Intellectuals  at  Cor- 
inth, "I  am  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruel- 
fled."  The  question  Is  this:  Can  this  convic- 
tion hold  water  today? 

I.  WHAT  ABE  THE  ALTEBNATIVES  TO 
JEStTS  CHRIST? 

1.  There  Is  the  alternative  of  hedonism. 
Living  for  pleasure.  Many  are  trjrlng  that 
alternative.  In  speaking  to  his  young  protege. 
Timothy,  Paul  said  that  In  the  last  days 
men  would  be  "lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God  " 

When  Tltov  made  his  statement  at  the 
Seattle  Worlds  Fair  that  out  in  space  he  did 
not  see  God  our  nation  expressed  shock.  His 
statement  became  grist  for  editorial  mills 
and  ammunition  for  ministerial  salvos.  How- 
ever, he  made  that  statement  on  Sunday 
morning.  At  least  he  was  consistent.  He  was 
an  atheist  who  was  living  like  an  atheist  and 
talking  like  an  atheist.  Many  of  the  people 
who  were  there  were  professing  Christians 
who.  Interestingly,  had  permitted  their  pww- 
slon  for  pleasure  to  overrule  their  responsi- 
bility for  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  hedonists  are  playing  leapfrog  with 
the  commandments  of  God  Arrogantly  they 
try  to  relatlvlze  the  standard  by  which  God 
will  judge  men  and  nations. 

2.  A  second  alternative  to  Jesus  Christ  Is 
humanism. 

Misrepresenting  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
creature,  hvimanlsm  destroys  the  sense  of 
adoration  of  God.  Man  becomes  his  own  self- 
contained  universe:  a  mlcrocosmos.  Hu- 
manism ridicules  the  Importance  of  receiv- 
ing Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour.  Humanism  In- 
flates man's  capability.  If,  as  Sartre  says, 
man  can  remake  himself  for  the  better  by 
himself,  then  obviously  there  is  no  reason 
to  trust  Jesus  Christ. 

Humanism  rationalizes  man's  revolt 
tigalnst  the  truth  of  God  by  theorizing  that 
all  assertions  about  the  real  nattire  of  things 
are  subject  to  revision. 

3.  The  third  alternative  Is  syncretism. 
Syncretism  scoffs  at  the  unique  superiority 
of  the  Christian  Gospel.  It  dilutes  the  Gos- 
pel and  every  other  philosophy  with  which 
It  tries  to  effect  an  amalgam.  Some  people 
go  all  the  way  to  India  to  engage  their  own 
private  guru  who  will  explain  to  them  the 
Interrelationship  of  all   philosophies. 

4.  The  fourth  alternative  is  nihilism. 

n.  WHO  IS  JESUS  CHBIST? 

This  Is  a  valid  question.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  number  of  people  In  our  own  be- 
loved nation  who  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
this  question  Is  appallingly  large.  Under- 
stand, now,  that  I  am  not  presenting  the  case 
for  Christianity.  I  am  presenting  the  person 
ot  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  constantly  bombarded 
with  such  statements  as,  "The  establishment 
Is  shot  through  with  hypocrisy.  They  pro- 
fess to  believe  In  Christianity  and  violate 
the  basic  tenets  of  Christianity."  Well,  first 
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of  all,  I  am  not  presenting  the  case  for 
Christianity  but  for  Jesus  Christ.  And.  I 
don't  hesitate  to  ask  these  vigorous  assail- 
ants of  the  establishment,  "Are  you  living 
up  to  your  highest  Ideals?"  I  have  not  yet 
received  an  affirmative  answer. 

When  I  was  In  Indonesia  I  was  asked  If  I 
were  trying  to  proselytize  ...  to  convert 
Moslems  to  Christianity.  I  simply  stated  that 
I  wanted  to  present  the  person  of  Jeeus 
Christ  as  a  viable  alternative.  In  Portugal 
I  was  asked  If  I  were  trying  to  convert 
Catholics  Into  Protestants,  and  I  said  that 
I  wanted  only  to  present  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
only  hope  for  man's  sin  and  the  only  basis 
of  a  meaningful  life. 

When  I  present  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
I  am  presenting  to  you.  "Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified. "  What  Is  meant  by  "Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified"? 

Christ  said  "I  am  the  truth."  and  It  Is 
the  nature  of  truth  to  defend  Itself.  But 
"Christ  and  Him  crucified"  means  incarnate 
truth  forgetting  to  defend  Itself  as  it  gives 
Itself  In  sacrificial  service. 

Christ  Is  light,  and  It  Is  the  nature  of  light 
to  display  Itself;  but  "Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied" means  light  refusing  to  display  Itself, 
while  It  gives  Itself  for  those  In  darkness  .  .  . 
light  willing  to  be  obscured  that  others  may 
have  sight  and  light. 

Christ  Is  life,  and  It  Is  the  nature  of  life 
to  protect  Itself;  and  when  that  goes  too  far, 
It  Is  cowardice;  but  "Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied' means  life  forgetting  to  protect  Itself, 
as  with  sacrificial  spirit  It  gives  Itself  for  the 
dead  In  trespasses  and  sins. 

Christ  Is  power,  and  It  is  the  nature  of 
power  to  exert  Itself;  but  "Christ  and  Him 
crucified"  means  power  restraining  itself, 
holding  Itself  back,  refusing  to  exert  Itself, 
In  order  that  It  might  give  Itself  for  the  weak 
and  the  helpless. 

Christ  Is  love,  and  It  Is  the  nature  of  love 
to  enjoy  Itself;  but  "Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied" means  love  refusing  to  enjoy,  love  as- 
suming burdens,  love  willing  to  bear  pain, 
love  giving  Itself  In  sacrificial  spirit  for  the 
unlovely  and  the  ugly. 

Sum  all  this  up  and  you  have  a  pwrtial  defi- 
nition of  the  meaning  of  "Christ  and  Him 
crucified"  .  .  .  sacrificial  truth,  sacrificial 
light,  sacrificial  life,  sacrificial  power,  sacrifi- 
cial love  ...  all  Incarnate  In  Christ.'  "Christ 
and  Him  crucified"  means  heaven's  best  for 
earth's  worst.  "And  I,  If  I  be  lifted  up.  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Truth  as  It  defends  Itself  may  not  be  at- 
tractive. 

Light,  as  It  displays  Itself,  is  not  apt  to  be 
attractive. 

Life,  as  It  protects  Itself,  and  love  as  It  en- 
Joys  Itself,  are  not  the  most  attractive.  It  Is 
the  sacrificial  spirit  that  makes  truth,  light, 
life,  power  and  love  attractive.  "I,  If  I  be 
lifted  up.  win  draw  .  .  .  this  He  said,  signify- 
ing what  death  He  should  die."  Not  the  Christ 
of  truth  and  light,  not  the  Christ  of  power 
nor  of  love,  but  the  Christ  who  gives  Him- 
self is  the  Christ  .  .  .  the  attractive 
Christ  ...  of  whom  I  speak. 

Jesus  said,  "Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die.  It  abldeth  alone,  but 
If  It  die.  It  brlngeth  forth  much  fruit." 
Philip,  coming  to  Christ,  said  "There  are 
some  Greeks  who  would  like  to  see  Thee." 
With  an  abruptness  Jesus  said,  "The  hoiu-  is 
come  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glori- 
fied .  .  .  except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  Into  the 
ground  and  die.  It  abldeth  alone."  "Philip, 
If  your  Greek  friends  see  me  now  they  will 
not  see  Jesus;  the  only  way  to  see  Jesus  Is 
to  behold  Him  in  the  process  of  dying.  Ex- 
cept a  grain  of  wheat  fall  Into  the  ground 
and  die.  It  abldeth  alone."  It  Is  by  the  process 
of  dying  that  the  wheat  multiplies,  and  It  Is 
by  the  process  of  Christ  dying  that  Christ 
multiplies.  And  this  Is  the  true  Christian 
life  .  .  .  the  life  In  which  that  principle  of 
dying  Is  Incarnate. 

Look  at  It  for  a  moment.  Truth  on  the  altar 
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makes  more  converts  than  truth  In  the 
arena  .  .  .  defending  itself.  Truth  ablaze  for 
God,  with  sacrificial  spirit,  multiplies  Itself  In 
large  numbers  of  converts  while  truth  de- 
fending Itself  may  only  confuse  and  antag- 
onize. 

Light  displaying  Itself  does  not  attract  and 
mulUply.  What  Is  light?  Geologists  tell  us 
that  during  the  carboniferous  era  there  were 
great  forests  .  .  .  forests  taking  In  the  light 
from  the  sun  Into  leaf  and  limb,  trunk  and 
root;  and  then  there  came  geologic  revolu- 
tions by  which  these  forests  were  burled 
under  the  ground,  and  by  the  processes 
of  heat  and  pressure  the  coal  beds  were 
formed.  We  dig  out  the  coal,  and  put  It 
through  a  process  of  combustion.  That  lib- 
erates the  light  which  was  conserved  from 
the  sun,  and  locked  up  In  the  black  coal, 
during  the  centuries.  How  does  Christ  be- 
come light?  Through  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  No.  Through  the  parables  and  mira- 
cles? No.  They  are  but  reflections  of  the  Light. 
It  Is  by  the  process  of  combustion  on  the 
altar.  Out  from  the  altar  fires  of  Calvary 
there  comes  the  Light  that  was  conserved 
from  heaven,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  turns 
to  Christians  .  .  .  true  Christians  .  .  .  and 
says,  "I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God  that  you  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice."  It  Is  by  the 
process  of  combustion  that  Christ  becomes 
Light.  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  "Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said  Jesus.  The 
Christian  Is  not  a  reflection  of  that  light. 
Rather  he  Is  a  convector.  Reflection  Is  a  cold 
process.  You  cannot  raise  a  crop  by  moon- 
light. You  must  have  the  direct  rays  from 
the  sun.  How  do  the  disciples  of  Christ  be- 
come the  light?  By  the  process  of  combus- 
tion while  on  the  altar  of  God.  As  Christ 
became  Light  through  death.  We  become  light 
by  sacrificial  spirit. 

The  great  mission  of  Satan  Is  unveiled  by 
Paul  when  he  says,  "Satan  himself  Is  trans- 
formed as  an  angel  of  light."  The  mission  of 
SataL  is  to  give  light;  he  displays  light.  By 
scientific  light,  philosophic  light,  theologi- 
cal light,  any  sort  of  light  he  tries  to  satisfy 
men  without  the  Light  of  "Christ  and  Him 
crucified"'  .  .  .  and  In  that  he  accomplishes 
his  purpose. 

So  also  with  life.  It  Is  the  life  sacrificed 
that  multiplies.  Life  that  merely  protects 
Itself  has  no  power  of  propagation.  Such  a 
person  dies  an  utter  blank,  his  life  devoid  of 
meaning. 

Power  can  compel  without  convincing; 
it  can  drive  without  persuading.  But  It  Is 
power  on  the  altar,  power  being  consumed 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak  ...  in  other  words. 
It  Is  "Christ  and  Him  Crucified."  If  twelve 
legions  of  angels  had  come,  they  could  have 
destroyed  his  enemies,  but  there  would 
have  been  no  multiplication.  It  was  holding 
back  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  .  .  .  the 
grain  of  wheat  dying  .  .  .  which  brought  the 
harvest. 

So  with  love.  Love  refusing  to  enjoy,  love 
giving  Itself  out,  thus  becoming  so  attractive 
that  it  almost  hypnotizes. 

ni.    WHAT    IS    THE    ULTIMATE    END    OF   EACH    OF 
THESE    PHILOSOPHIES? 

1.  Lord  Byron  was  one  who  tried  hedonism. 
At  36  years  of  age  when  he  should  have  been 
In  the  vigor  of  pristine  manhood  his  body 
was  shot  through  with  sickness  and  dis- 
ease . .  .  the  harvest  of  unrestrained  hedonism 
and  sensuality.  He  wrote  these  words: 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf 

The  flowers  and  fruit  of  love  are  gone 

And  I  have  nothing  left 

But  the  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief. 

Ralph  Barton  was  an  outstanding  car- 
toonist. He  was  highly  gifted — a  great  writer. 
His  life  ended  in  tragedy — by  his  own  hand. 
Here  is  the  note  he  left : 
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"It  (melancholia)  has  prevented  my  get- 
ting anything  like  the  full  value  out  of  my 
talent,  and  the  past  three  years  has  made 
work  a  torture  to  do  at  all.  It  has  made  It 
impossible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  simple  pleas- 
ures of  life. 

"I  have  run  from  wife  to  wife,  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  country  to  country  In 
a  ridiculous  effort  to  escape  from  myself  .  .  ." 

2.  What  about  humanism?  Is  it  a  valid 
alternative?  Forty  seven  percent  of  Hitler's 
SS  troops  had  postgraduate  degrees.  They 
hailed  the  rise  of  the  Third  Reich.  They 
were  chortling  over  the  anticipated  disap- 
pearance of  Christianity.  And,  on  Christmas 
Day  1964  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  sitting 
at  the  very  table  In  the  very  home  occupied 
by  the  head  of  his  SS.  And,  as  I  bowed  my 
head  and  asked  the  blessing,  I  thanked  God 
for  the  viability  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Then  I  thought  to  myself,  after  con- 
cluding the  prayer.  "Isn't  it  interesting  that 
the  same  nation  that  can  produce  Bach  and 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  can  also  produce  Da- 
chau, Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald?"  How  do 
you  account  for  It?  The  virus  of  humanism. 

3.  And  what  about  syncretism?  Have  you 
ever  known  of  any  devotee  of  this  philosophy 
who  has  found  freedom  from  guilt,  liberation 
from  destructive  habits  and  deliverance  from 
fear? 

4.  And  what  about  nihilism?  It  sows  de- 
struction, multiplies  suicides  and  pervades 
all  thought  with  the  philosophy  of  despair. 

Concerning  all  of  these  alternatives  to 
Jesus  Christ  ask  yourself  this  question.  What 
contribution  have  they  made  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind?  What  schools  have  they 
built?  What  songs  have  they  written  that 
they  would  have  sung  at  their  own  funerals? 
What  hospitals  have  they  erected?  The  pic- 
ture is  totally  different  when  you  ask  yourself 
what  Is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  person  who 
Is  committed  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  November 
25,  1969,  Volume  115,  Number  195.  carries 
a  report  telling  about  Scott  McBride,  the 
former  student  body  president  at  Stanford 
University.  This  man  Is  an  altminus  of  both 
Stanford  and  Harvard.  By  any  standard  he 
Is  an  outstanding  Intellect.  HU  life  was 
totally  revolutionized  when  he  made  his 
comm"ltment  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied. Today  his  Ufe  has  meaning.  This  is 
nothing  new. 

When  Wilberforce  committed  his  life  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  in  a  John 
Wesley  evangelistic  meeting  his  life  was 
transformed.  And  one  of  the  results  of  that 
transformation  was  that  single-handedly  in 
1805  he  rammed  through  Parliament  a  bill 
that  brought  a  cessation  to  slave  trading  by 
the  British  people. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  Introduced  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  by  a  little  servant 
girl  named  Maria  MllUs.  It  was  his  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  that 
gave  him  a  real  concern  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind,  and  he  became  the  father  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

A  brilliant  Infidel  committed  his  life  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  im- 
mediately life  took  on  meaning.  His  name  was 
Russell  Conwell.  He  delivered  his  famous 
Acres  of  Diamonds  address  thousands  of 
times.  With  It  he  raised  $6  million,  all  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  establishment  of  Tem- 
ple University  and  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  which  is  now  Temple  University 
Hospital. 

The  secular  British  historian  Leckey  wrote 
that  it  was  the  influence  of  John  Wesley  (a 
man  totally  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified)  that  saved  England  from  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

But  what  about  some  other  contempo- 
raries? I  think  of  my  friend  Dr.  Christy  Wil- 
son who.  under  God.  has  brought  hope  and 
help   and   healing   in   Jesus'   Name   to   the 
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people  of  Afghanistan.  It  all  stems  from  his 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied. 

I  think  of  Dr.  Kyung  Chlk  Han  who  was 
the  polarizing  point  of  thotisands  of  South 
Koreans  back  during  the  dismal  days  of 
their  open  hostilities  with  North  Korea.  He 
had  fled  from  North  Korea.  He  was  the  Num- 
-*er  1  wanted  man  by  the  North  Koreans, 
so  great  was  his  Infiuence  among  the  Korean 
people.  This  man  has  established  chtirches. 
built  hospitals,  created  orphanages  and 
founded  schools.  It  all  stems  from  his  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

Early  one  morning  I  was  waiting  for  a 
plane  In  San  Antonio,  Texas.  A  man  walked 
up  to  me  and  said,  "Aren't  you  John  Haggal?" 
I  told  him  I  was.  He  said,  "I  am  Newt  God- 
free."  I  inunedlately  recognized  the  name 
as  the  man  who  owned  Newt  Godfree  Chev- 
rolet and  the  El  Troplcano  Hotel  In  San 
Antonio.  He  told  me  that  Just  a  few  years 
ago  he  came  home  from  work,  went  out  to 
his  swimming  pool  and  saw  his  wife  dead 
in  the  bottom  of  the  empty  pool.  Apparently 
she  had  fallen  and  died  from  a  severe  con- 
cussion. After  the  body  had  been  taken 
away  he  slipped  into  the  poolside  master  bed- 
room determined  to  take  his  own  life. 

As  he  opened  the  drawer  of  his  bedside 
table  to  take  pistol  in  hand,  he  saw  a  copy 
of  my  book  on  top  of  the  table.  He  did 
not  know  where  it  came  from.  He  read  it. 
He  said  that  he  recognized  that  his  only 
hope  was  in  JesMs  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
He  committed  his  life  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
now  a  member  and.  I  believe,  a  deacon  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  that  city.  His  life 
has  taken  on  meaning.  Do  you  know  of  any 
alternative  to  Jesus  Christ  that  could  have 
done  for  Newt  Godfree  what  Jeeus  Christ 
did? 

This  past  Friday  I  delivered  my  final  lec- 
txire  to  a  group  of  men  in  training  In  the 
second  session  of  otir  International  Train- 
ing Center  in  Switzerland  where  we  are 
training  outstanding  leaders  from  the  non- 
Christian  countries  in  the  "how"  of  evan- 
gelism. Eleven  countries  and  five  continents 
were  represented.  I  was  looking  into  the  faces 
of  men  whose  lives  have  been  in  Jeopardy  on 
numbers  of  occasions.  There  were  twelve  of 
them  there  who  had  marked  men  by  the 
Communists.  In  fact  some  of  them  had 
showed  me  the  graves  the  Communists  had 
dug  for  them  in  Indonesia  Just  before  the 
Communist  coup  .  . .  the  aborted,  thank  God. 
coup  .  .  .  September  30-October  1,  1966.  Some 
of  these  men  had  endured  beatings,  personal 
himilUatlon,  loss  of  property  because  of  their 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
cified. I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  glow  on 
their  faces  and  felt  the  radiance  of  their 
personalities.  Could  humanism  have  done 
that  for  them  ...  or  syncretism  ...  or 
hedonism  ...  or  nihilism?  No,  a  thousand 
times  no. 

But,  you  say,  "what  about  our  own  coun- 
try?" I  could  relate  to  you  case  after  case. 
I  could  tell  you  about  Lambert  Dolfin,  grad- 
uate nuclear  physicist  of  Stanford,  who  ran 
the  gamut  In  the  arena  of  hedonism.  On  an 
L.S.D.  "trip"  he  went  outside  and  looked  at 
the  sun  and  his  eye  Is  permanently  damaged. 
And,  he  never  can  be  sure  that  delayed  reac- 
tions from  this  horrible  experience  may  not 
yet  cause  grave  difficulties.  How^ever,  he  did 
commit  his  life  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  speakers  on  university  campuses 
across  America  testifying  to  the  meaning  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  given  his  life. 

CONCLUSION 

Graduates,  the  world  Is  estranged  from  the 
living  God  because  of  man's  unconquered 
sin.  Crime  and  prejudice  and  greed  stalk  the 
world  like  the  ancient  Horsemen  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse simply  because  of  human  sin.  The  an- 
swer is  a  commitment  ...  a  total  commit- 
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ment  to  Jesus  Christ.  You  are  not  entering 
Into  an  easy  situation,  but  in  Christ  you 
can  be  more  than  conquerors.  I  am  not  prom- 
ising you  ease.  I  am  guaranteeing  you  con- 
flict and  difficulties,  possibly  persecution  and 
Satanic  opposition  that  defies  human  de- 
scription. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  29-year-old  young  man 
named  Stephen  who  attended  our  first  Train- 
ing Session  at  the  Center  In  Switzerland.  He 
Is  a  brilliantly  trained  man  ...  a  great 
scholar,  an  lnsup>erable  leader  and  a  power- 
ful speaker.  He  has  addressed  audiences  of 
mx)re  than  ten  thousand  In  Southeast  Asia. 
He  was  born  on  Mainland  China.  His  life 
IS  totally  com.Tiitted  to  Jesus  Christ  and  he 
feels  that  his  ministry  must  be  in  Mainland 
China.  He  can  go  back  to  Mainland  China 
because  that  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
Is  making  careful  arrangements  now  to  go 
back  and  to  work  as  effectively  as  possible 
with  the  underground  church,  knowing  that 
he  faces  certain  death  If  found  out.  I  do  not 
give  you  his  last  name,  because  It  could 
endanger  his  life  even  more.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  glow  on  his  face. 

I  do  not  know  what  Jesus  Christ  will  re- 
quire of  you  If  you  commit  your  life  to  Him, 
but  I  do  know  that  He  wlU  give  you  all  the 
resources  you  need  to  carry  out  His  will. 
You  may  ask.  "Does  living  a  committed  life 
mean  danger  and  persecution?"  It  may.  I 
know  a  man  who  In  the  last  few  years  had 
to  face  this  very  decision.  He  was  told  that 
in  an  audience  of  8.000  people  there  were 
known  murderers.  He  was  told  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  co\jntry  had  disbursed  250 
of  its  crack  military  men  to  sit  in  various 
places  throughout  the  audience  in  an  effort 
to  forestaff  any  violence.  He  was  told  be- 
fore entering  the  platform  that  he  very 
probably  could  be  short.  He  had  to  face  the 
facts  and  come  to  a  decision.  He  concluded 
that  there  was  no  alternative  to  obeying  the 
will  of  God. 

Let  me  show  you  how  practical  are  the 
results  of  a  total  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  If  everybody  In 
our  nation  would  receive  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  with  all  which  that  means,  It  would 
solve  every  public  problem  that  perplexes 
our  leaders  today.  It  would  settle  the  divorce 
problem  in  a  week,  because  If  every  husband 
loved  his  wife  well  enough  to  die  for  her. 
and  every  wife  loved  her  husband  well 
enough  to  die  for  him,  all  the  divorce  lawyers 
would  have  to  retire  from  business.  It  would 
settle  the  war  problem  in  less  than  a  week. 
If  everybody  loved  everybody  else  well 
enough  to  die  for  them,  they  would  not  kill 
them.  Christ  and  Him  crucified  would  settle 
the  capital  and  labor  problem  In  ten  min- 
utes. If  every  employer  loved  every  employee 
well  enough  to  die  for  him  and  every  em- 
ployee loved  every  employer  well  enough  to 
die  for  him  we  should  never  have  another 
strike.  If  everybody  accepted  and  loved 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  It  would  settle 
the  violence  problem.  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied would  settle  every  problem  that  per- 
plexes the  public  mind.  Christ  and  Kim 
crucified  is  the  solution  of  politics,  econom- 
ics, statesmanship  and  religion.  Let  our 
schools  crown  Him,  and  learning  will  have 
the  right  relation  to  everything  else  In 
heaven  and  earth.  Let  our  businessmen 
crown  Him,  and  commerce  will  have  the 
right  relation  to  everything  else.  Let  the 
home  crown  Him,  and  It  will  be  a  vestibule 
to  heaven 

The  uplifted  Christ  still  draws  with  mag- 
netic attractiveness  today.  The  reason  that 
people  are  not  being  drawn  Is  because  He  Is 
not  being  lifted  up.  He  is  lifted  up  as  cru- 
cified churches  reveal  Him  through  a  cru- 
cified program  and  corporate  life.  And  this 
kind  of  life  In  a  church  Is  dependent  upon 
crucified  Christians  making  up  Its  member- 
ship. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
church  per  se  today  that  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  a  total  subordination  of  the  mem- 
bers to  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
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The  problem  Is  sin.  This  Is  the  common 
denominator,  and  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
Is  the  only  answer  for  our  sin. 

"Jesus!  the  Name  that  calms  our  fears, 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease: 
'Tis  music  In  the  sinner's  ears. 
Tls  life  and  health  and  peace. 

"He  breaks  the  pow'r  of  cancell'd  sin. 
He  sets  the  prls'ner  free; 
His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean. 
His  blood  avall'd  for  me." 

When  you  have  totally  committed  your 
life  to  Christ  and  Him  crucified  you  can  ex- 
pect a  continuing  battle.  The  forces  of  evil 
and  the  powers  of  darkness  are  stirred  up 
to  heightened  belligerency  when  anyone 
makes  a  total  commitment  of  himself  to 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  But  the  glorious 
thing  Is  that  Christ  promises  the  resources 
necessary.  We  read  "In  the  w«rld  you  shall 
have  tribulation;  but  be  not  afraid;  I  have 
overcome  the  world."  It  Is  a  matter,  in  the 
final  analysis,  of  letting  Christ  live  His  life 
in  you. 

There  may  be  very  dark  and  dismal  days 
ahead  for  all  of  us.  There  surely  will  be  for 
some  of  us.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  will 
feel  the  scourge  of  ostracism  and  even  the 
lash  of  persecution  in  return  for  their  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ,  but  His  pronUse 
sustains  when  He  said,  "I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsaie  thee." 

A  great  Scot,  George  Matheson,  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  who 
meant  more  to  him  than  any  person  in  all 
the  world.  Just  before  marriage  he  heard  the 
startling  word  that  In  six  months  he  would 
be  blind.  He  went  to  her  and  told  her  of  the 
situation  and  offered  her  release  from  the 
engagement  and  the  forthcoming  marriage, 
thinking  that  she  would  surely  stand  with 
him  and  that  her  love  would  bridge  any  phys- 
ical deficiency.  He  was  wrong.  She  gave  him 
back  his  ring.  He  was  crushed.  But  he  found 
strength  as  he  cast  himself  completely  upon 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  these  words, 
words  that  choke  up  my  heart  U  not  my 
throat  every  time  I  sing  them: 
"O    Love    that   wilt   not   let   me   go, 

I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee : 
I   give   Thee   back   the  life   I  owe. 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  Its  flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be. 
"O  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  Thee: 
I   trace   the  rainbow   through   the  rain, 
And  feel  the  promise  Is  not  vain, 
That  morn  shall  tearless  be." 

What  about  the  future?  I  dont  know.  But 
we  can  know  In  a  personal  way  who  holds 
the  future.  Young  people  today  are  con- 
cerned about  a  coming  Utopia,  about  what's 
down  the  road.  Their  songs  are  filled  with 
it. 

A  new  theology  coming  out  of  Germany 
Is  called  the  "Theology  of  Hope"  and  It  U 
creating  a  great  stir  because  we  are  living  In 
a  period  of  pessimism  and  despair.  Writers 
and  contemporary  philosophers  are  pessi- 
mistic. Bertrand  Russell  some  time  back  pre- 
dicted that  we  had  only  five  years  to  exist 
as  a  human  race.  The  Bible  describes  the 
future  of  the  bumeui  race  and  tells  us  ex- 
actly where  we  are  heading. 

Jesus  Christ  came  the  first  time  to  die  on 
the  cross.  He  bore  our  sins  so  that  we  might 
find  complete  and  total  forgiveness.  And,  we 
have  God's  own  word  that  He  will  never  hold 
us  to  account  for  those  sins  because  Jesus 
Christ  has  paid  the  penalty.  It's  a  wonderful 
thing  to  know  that  your  sins  are  forgiven. 

The  head  of  a  London  mental  Institution 
has  said,  "Half  of  my  patients  could  be  re- 
leased if  they  could  know  they  tu-e  forgiven." 

Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and  is  alive  today. 
The  Bible  says  He  is  coming  back.  But  first 
the  Bible  indicates  we  are  going  to  have  vio- 
lence, travail,  judgment,  troubles  and  dlfiS- 
culties  beyond  anything  we  have  previously 
known.  Then  Just  before  the  world  is  ready 
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to  explode  In  se'.f-imposed  destruction  Christ 
Is  going  to  come  and  set  up  His  kingdom  and 
rule  the  world.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  world 
where  disease  will  be  arrested,  war  abolished, 
nature  changed  ...  in  short,  Utopia  on  the 
earth.  It's  wonderful  to  have  this  assurance 
and  embrace  this  hope. 

In  the  meantime  through  joy  or  sorrow, 
smiles  or  tears,  wealth  or  poverty,  health  or 
sickness,  peace  or  persecution  we  can  say 
with  the  Apostle  Paul : 

"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword? 

"Nay,  In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us. 

"For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come. 

"Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lo'd." 

(Romans  8:  35,  37-39.) 

There  Is  no  viable  alternative  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Jesus  Christ  Is  our  hope. 


H.R.   1117:   A  START  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  facing  Congress 
in  its  efforts  to  cuiiiaU  or  eliminate  pol- 
lution is  the  plan  of  attack.  The  bill  just 
recently  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  1117. 
is  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
we  should  not  stop  with  just  an  investi- 
gatory committee. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  single 
standing  committee  to  which  all  pollu- 
tion bills  can  be  referred.  It  will  bring  to 
an  end  the  current  situation  of  almost 
every  committee  in  the  House  handling 
pollution  legislation.  To  speed  up  the 
handling  of  the  legislative  logjam  I 
would  also  urge  such  a  single  standing 
committee  in  the  Senate. 

The  concern  over  pollution  is  not  new. 
Nor  are  the  abat€ment  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  new.  The  fight  has 
been  going  on  for  quite  some  time.  To- 
day, however,  we  have  an  opportunity 
which  we  should  not  let  pass.  Pollution 
is  now  on  the  national  conscience,  it  is 
center  stage,  and  the  energies  of  our 
economy  and  society  are  ready  and  wait- 
ing. What  is  needed  is  the  very  item  that 
has  been  lacking  all  these  years:  direc- 
tion. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  currently  over 
28  subcommittees  and  ad  hoc  committees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
handle  pollution  legislation.  The  first 
step  in  our  plan  should  be  better  direc- 
tion and  a  more  orderly  approach  to  the 
legislative  effort  in  our  attack  on  pollu- 
tion. 

The  committee  process  is  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. In  order  for  legislation  to  be  prop- 
erly reported  to  the  House  it  takes  a 
combination  of  infinite  patience,  wisdom, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  good  Lord. 

Leadership  and  a  streamlined  method 
of  the  legislative  process  is  what  pollu- 
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tion  legislation  needs.  Unless  we  estab- 
lish a  standing  committee  on  the  en- 
vironment, I  foresee  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy,  and  a  delay  in 
producing  this  vitally  needed  legislation. 
Mr.  Brotzman's  bUl,  H.R.  1117,  of 
which  I  am  cosponsor,  will  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  create  such  a  com- 
mittee. I  urge  it  be  given  every  considera- 
tion and  be  quickly  reported. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO 

COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   I/5tnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  frequently 
receive  requests  from  concerned  Amer- 
icans who  want  additional  information 
on  the  evils  and  threats  of  communism. 

Because  there  are  numerous  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  U.S.  Government 
which  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington, 
D.C.  20402, 1  insert  an  ofBcial  list  of  pub- 
licationo  on  communism  at  this  point: 
List  of  Publicatioks 

This  is  an  official  list  of  publications  issued 
bi  the  U.S.  Government  .  .  .  relating  to  var- 
ious aspects  of  communism  ...  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  ^     ^ 

1  Issues  Presented  by  Air  Reserve  Center 
Training  Manual,  i960.  (46) p.  Catalog  No. 
Y4.Un  1   2:Ai7.  15  cents. 

2.  How  the  Chinese  Reds  Hoodwink  Visit- 
ing Foreigners.  1960.  34  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4.Un 
1/2:C44.  IScen^s. 

3.  Communist  Persecution  of  Churches  In 
Red  China  and  Northern  Korea.  1859.  35  p. 
Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1/2:  C  47.  15  cents. 

4.  Organized  Communism  In  the  United 
States.  1958.  153  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1/2 :C 
73/35,  958.  45  cents. 

5  International  Communism  (The  Com- 
munist Mind) .  1957.  14  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un 
1/2 :C  73/76.  15  cents. 

6.  The  Ideological  Fallacies  of  Commu- 
nism. 1957.  25  p.  Catalog  No.  Y.  4.Un  1/2:C 
73  84.  15  cents. 

7.  Communist  Psychological  Warfare  (Brain 
Washing).  1958.  25  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un 
1,2;C  73/90.  15  ceuts. 

8.  Communist  Lobbying  Activities  In  the 
Nations  Capital.  1959.  12  p.  Catalog  No.  Y 
4.Un  1  2:C73   105.  10  cents. 

9.  Lest  We  Forget!  A  Pictorial  Summary  of 
Communism  in  Action.  1960.  48  p.  11.  Cata- 
log No.  Y4.Un  1/2 :C  73/109.  20  cents. 

10  Communist  Economic  Warfare.  1960. 
23  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1  2:C  73/110.  15 
cents. 

WORLD    COMMUNIST    MOVEMENT.    SELECTIVE 
CHRONOLOGY    1818-1957 

11.  Volume  1.  1818-1945.  1960.  232  p.  Cata- 
log No.  Y  4.Un  1/2:C  73/114/v.l.  65  cents. 

12.  Volume  2.  1946-1950.  1963.  |254)  p. 
Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1  2:C  73/114/V.2.  75  cents. 

13  Volume  3,  1951-1953. 1964.  (290)  p.  Cat- 
alog No.  Y  4.Un  1/2:C  73/114/V.3.  $1.00. 

14.  Communist  Target — Youth,  Communist 
Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tactics.  1960.  18  p. 
11.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1/2:C  73/116.  15  cents. 

15.  The  New  Role  of  National  Legislative 
Bodies  in  the  Communist  Conspiracy.  1962. 
47  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1/2:0  73/117.  20 
cen'-. 
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16.  U.S.  Communist  Party  Assistance  to 
Foreign  Communist  Governments  (Testi- 
mony of  Maud  Russell).  1963.  51  p.  Catalog 
No   Y  4.Un  1/2  :P  76/2.20  cents. 

17  Communist  Political  Subversion,  The 
Campaign  to  Destroy  the  Security  Programs 
of  the  United  States  Government.  1957.  97  p. 
11.  Catalog  No.  85-l:H.rp.  1182.  45  cents. 

"UNITED  FRONT"  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  DISTRICT  OP  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY 

18.  Hearings.  1962.  221  p.  Catalog  No.  Y 
4Un  1/2:C  73/103  962.  45  cents. 

19.  Report  and  -ippendlx.  1963.  242  p.  11. 
Catalog  No.  8a-l:H.rp.  631.  65  cents. 

20.  A  Communist  In  a  "Workers'  Para- 
dise." John  Santo's  Own  Story.  1963.  77  p. 
Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1/2/Sa  5.  25  cents. 

21.  The  Communist  International  Youth 
and  Student  Apparatus.  1963.  83  p.  11.  Catalog 
No.  Y  4.J  89/2  :C  7r/44.  30  cents. 

22  Cuba  as  a  Base  for  Subversion  In  Amer- 
ica. 1963.  23  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.J  89/2:C  89  3. 
15  cents. 

23  The  Kremlin's  Espionage  and  Terror 
Organizations.  1959.  16  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un 
1,2:K  88.  15  cents. 

24  Language  as  a  Communist  Weapon. 
1959.  51  p.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  1/2  :L  26.  20 

C€OtS. 

25.  Soviet  "Justice"— "Showplace"  Prisons 
vs  Real  Slave  Labor  Camps.  1960.  50  p.  Cat- 
alog No.  Y  4.Un  l/2:So  8/5.  20  cents. 

26.  Communist  Propaganda  and  the  Truth 
About  Conditions  In  Soviet  Russia.  1962.  46 
p.  il.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.Un  l/2:So  8/7.  20  cents. 

27.  Education  for  Survival  in  the  Struggle 
Ag  Inst  World  Communism.  1962.  127  p.  Cat- 
alog No.  87-2:8.  doc.93.  35  cents. 

28.  Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations  and 
Publictalons.  1962.  81  p.  Catalog  No.  87-2 :H. 
doc.398.  70  cents. 

29.  Communist  Youth  Activities  (Eighth 
World  Festival,  Helsinki,  Finland,  1962) .  1962. 
68p.  Catalog  No.  Y.Un  1/2:Y  8.  20  cents. 

30.  Patterns     of     Communist     Espionage. 

1959.  81  p.  Catalog  No.  86-l:H.doc.   119.  25 
cents. 

FACTS   ON   COMMUNISM 

31.  Vol.  1.  The  Communist  Ideolc^y.  1960. 
135  p.  Catalog  No.  86-2:H.doc.  336.  45  cents. 

32.  Vol.  n.  The  Soviet  Union,  From  Lenin 
to  Khrushchev.  1961.  367  p.  Catalog  No.  87-1: 
H.doc.   139.  $1.25. 

33.  Communist  Legal  Subversion,  The  Role 
of  the  Communist  Lawyer.  1959.  75  p.  U. 
Catalog  No.  86-l:H.rp.  41.  26  cents. 

34.  The  Communist-Led  Riots  Against  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
In   San   Francisco,   Calif.,   May    12-14,    1960. 

1960.  22  p.  11.  Catalog  No.  86-2:H.rp.  2228. 
15  cents. 

THE    TRUTH    ABOtTT    THE    FILM    "OPERATION 
ABOLITION" 

35.  Part  1.  1961.  52  p.  Catalog  No.  87-1: 
H.rp.  1278/pt.  1.  25  cents. 

36.  Part  2.  1961.  80  p.  Catalog  No.  87-1: 
H.rp.  1278/pt.  2.  25  cents. 

MAjaFUL.AT10N  OF  PtTBLIC  OPINION  BY  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS UNDSa  CONCIALEO  CONTROL  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST    PARTY 

37  Part  1.  1961.  p.  137-217,  11.,  4  pi.  Cata- 
log No.  87-l:H.rp.  1282/pt.  1.  65  cents. 

38.  Part  2.  1961.  p.  219-309,  11,  4  pi.  Cata- 
log No.  87-l:H.rp.  1282/pt.  2.  $1. 

39.  Communist  China's  Agriculture.  1959. 
50  p.  Catalog  No.  A  67.16:115.  20  cents. 

40.  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954.  1954. 
(6)  p.  Catalog  No.  OS  4.110/1:83/637.  5  cents. 

41.  Professional  Manpower  and  Education 
in  Communist  China.  1961.  260  p.  11.  Catalog 
No.  NS   1.2:C44.  $2. 

42.  Soviet  World  Outlook,  A  Handbook  of 
Communist  Statements.  1959.  247  p.  Catalog 
No.  S  1.74:56.  $1.25. 

43.  The  New  Drive  Against  the  Antl-Com- 
munlst  Program.  1961.  82  p.  11.  Catalog  No. 
Y4.J89/2:An8/9.  25  cents. 
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44  Testimony  of  a  Defector  Prom  Com- 
munist China.  1962.  16  p.  Catalog  No. 
Y4  J89'2:C44/4.  10  cents. 

45.  Communist  Controls  on  Religious  Ac- 
tivity. 1959.  34  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4.J89/2: 
C  73/23.  15  cents. 

46  Contradictions  of  Communism.  Rev. 
1964!  62  p.  11.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.J  89/2:C  73/ 
25/964.  20  cents. 

47  Communist  Antl-Amerlcan  Riots— Mob 
Violence  as  an  Instrument  of  Red  Diplomacy. 
1960.  66  p.  11.  Catalog  No.  Y  4.J  89/2:C  73/34. 
20  cents.  .„  _^,     , 

48  Communist  and  Workers  Parties 
Manifesto  Adopted  November-December, 
1960  Interpretation  and  AnalysU.  1961.  108  p. 
catalog  No.  Y  4.J  89/2:C  73/35.  30  cents 

49  Communist  Appeal  to  Youth  Aided  by 
New  Organizations.  1961.  42  p.  11.  Catalog  No. 
Y4.J89/2:C  73/38.  15  cents. 

50  Guide  to  Commtmlst  Tactics  Among 
the  Unemployed.  1961.  32  p.  Catalog  No. 
Y4  J  89/2:0  73/39.  15  cents. 

51  Khrushchev's  Strategy  and  Its  Mean- 
ing for  America,  1960.  40  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4J 
89/2:K  52/2. 15  cents. 

52  A  Communist  Plot  Against  the  Free 
World  Police  (An  Expose  of  Crowd -Handling 
Methods).  1961.  32  p.  11.  Catalog  No.  Y4.J 
89  2:P  75.    15  cents. 

53  Technique  of  Soviet  Propaganda.  Rev. 
1965'.  72  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4.J  89/2: So  8/8/966. 
25  cents.  _       , 

54  The  Real  Productivity  of  Soviet  Buasla, 
a  Critical  Evaluation.  1961.  61  p.  U.  Catalog 
No  Y4.J89/2:So  8/14.  20  cents. 

55  Interlocking  Subversion  in  Government 
Departments.  1953.  50  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4.J 
89/2:Su  1/13.  20  cents. 

56  Yugoslav  Communism,  a  Critical  Study. 
196l'.  387  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4J  89/2  :Y  9.  $1.00. 

57  Wordsmanship,  Semantics  as  a  Co«n- 
muiiist  Weapon.  1961.  18  p.  Catalog  No.  Y4.J 
89/2:W89. 15cent8.v  ^.       „. 

58  Communism  in  Action.  1946.  141  p.  Cat- 
alog No.  79-2:H.doc.  754.  46  cenU. 

59  Permit  Communist-Conspirators  to  be 
Teachers?  1953.  47  p.  Catalog  No.  83-l:H.doc. 
213.  30  cents. 

60  The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  it  is.  How  it  Works, 
a  Handbok  for  Americans.  1956.  101  p.  Cata- 
log No.  84-2:S.doc.  117.  30  cents. 

61  Efforts  by  Communist  Oon^lracy  to 
Discredit  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  its  Director.  1959.  27  p.  Catalog  No. 
86-1  :S.doc.  23.  16  cents. 

62  Expose  of  Soviet  Espionage,  May  1960. 
41  p    Catalog  No.  86-2:S.doc.  114.  15  cents. 

63  Analysis  of  the  Khrushchev  Speech  of 
January  6,  1961.  1961.  101  p.  Catalog  No.  87- 
l:S.doc.  46.  accents. 

64.  The  Commimlst  Party  Une.  1961.  6  p. 
Catalog  No.  87-l:S.doc.  59.  5  cents. 

66  Communist  Interrogation.  Indoctrina- 
tion and  Exploitation  of  American  Military 
and  Civilian  Prisoners.  1957.  24  p.  Catalog  No. 
84-2:S.rp.  2832.  15  cents. 

66  The  Antl-Vletnam  Agitation  and  the 
Teach-in  Movement  (The  Problem  of  Com- 
munist Infiltration  and  Exploitation).  1965. 
Catalog  No.  8»-l:S.doc.  72.  75  cents. 

67  Communist  Party,  USA— Soviet  Pawn. 
Staff  study  prepared  for  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  1967.  20  cents. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PEACE  CORPS 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources 
and  Population  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
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has  been  studi'ing  environmental  prob- 
lems for  the  past  year.  We  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  urgency  of  these 
problems  and  the  need  to  employ  the 
creative  talents  of  our  concerned  young 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  introduced  HH.  16847.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  College  of  Ecological 
and  En\ironmental  Studies.  The  college 
would  be  funded  with  seed  money  from 
Federal  funds,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cost 
would  be  provided  by  the  private  and 
commercial  sectors  of  the  country.  It 
would  provide  for  an  organized  non- 
political  youth  forum  where  needed  com- 
munications can  be  channeled  into  solv- 
ing environmental  problems.  This  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a  favorable  report  in  the 
near  future. 

Another  propitious  sign  is  the  sugges- 
tion by  the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary-  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, that  a  Peace  Corps  type  of  orga- 
nization be  established  to  help  reclaim 
the  Nation's  environment.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  by  George 
Wilson  describes  this  suggestion.  I  would 
like  to  include  this  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Hickel  Succests  ENviRONMrNTAL  "Peace 

Corps" 

I  By  G«orge  C.  Wilson) 

PRiNCjrroN.  N  J..  March  5. — Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  J.  Hlckcl  tonight  suggested  set- 
ting up  a  Peace  Corps  type  of  organization 
to  help  reclaim  the  nation's  en\-lronment. 
He  said  the  new  group  "might  be  called 
ECO — Environment  Control  Organization." 

The  ECO.  Hickel  said,  "could  be  a  program 
backed  by  federal  funding  which  would  place 
young  leaders  with  energy  and  enthusiasm 
in  those  areas  of  the  nation  needing  study 
and  help." 

Aides  to  Hickel  conceded  the  idea  was  still 
in  the  tentative  stage,  but  indicated  there 
had  been  some  White  House  consultation  on 
the  proposal,  which  was  floated  here  tonight 
at  Princeton  University's  first  ecological 
conference. 

One  thing  the  environmental  group  could 
do,  Hickel  said,  would  be  to  conduct  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  United 
Stat«s  as  part  of  the  federal  effort  to  put 
the  acreage  to  the  best  possible  use. 

He  told  the  IMnceton  audience  that  an- 
other helpful  step  would  be  for  universities 
'to  set  the  pace  and  make  ecology  a  priority. 
After  all."  he  asked,  "if  feminists  are  now 
In  your  ranks,  why  not  ecologlsts?" 

He  said  pubUc  concern  about  the  environ- 
ment has  reached  the  point  where  "we  hare 
an  uprising  on  our  hands  In  this  country  .  .  . 
we  as  a  nation  have  been  asleep  In  a  room 
fllUng  with  poisonous  gas.  Thank  God,  we 
have  finally  awakened." 

Besides  responding  to  this  public  Interest 
wl:h  Ideas  like  the  environment  corps,  Hickel 
pledged  that  the  Interior  Department  "shall 
vigorously  prosecute  those  who  pollute."  He 
said  that  polluters  that  Ignore  the  public 
Interest  "are  going  to  find  just  how  tough 
we  can  be." 

Hickel  was  Interrupted  refjeatedly  during 
his  speech  at  the  Princeton  gymnasium  by  a 
small  group  of  hecklers,  some  with  faces 
painted  to  look  like  Indians.  They  shouted 
obscenities  at  Hickel,  beat  a  tom-tom,  let 
out  war  whoops  and  demanded  that  he  "talk 
about  the  war."  Robert  P.  Goheen,  president 
of  Princeton,  warned  them  they  they  would 
be  disciplined  and  publicly  apologized  to 
Hickel. 
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Earlier,  a  duPont  executive  acknowledged 
that  Industry's  record  on  pollution  control 
"Is  not  good  enough"  and  warned  his  col- 
leagues that  "people  are  losing  patience  vrtth 
companies  that  seem  to  put  the  monkey  on 
the  other  fellow's  back." 

Samuel  Lenher,  vice  president  of  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  chemical  firm,  told 
an  environmental  conference  here  that  some 
companies  have  held  back  on  spending  money 
for  cleanup  measures  •hoping  to  gain  a  cost 
advantage  over  the  companies  that  are 
moving  ahead." 

While  Industry  must  do  better.  Lenher  said, 
the  federal  government  must  clean  up  Its 
legislative  house  by  defining  clearly  "the  na- 
tional policy  on  the  environment — a  straight 
forward  statement  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve." 

He  recommended  tailoring  antl-poUutlon 
standards  to  various  parts  of  the  country 
rather  than  Imposing  uniform  national 
standards  on  Industry. 

Federal  authorities  however,  are  pushing 
for  nationwide  standards  on  the  grounds 
that  without  them  Industry  can  play  off  one 
area  of  the  country  against  the  other  in 
seeking  sympathetic  regvUation  of  pollution. 

The  duPont  company  has  developed  a 
chamber  for  recirculating  auto  exhaust  whloh 
Lrenher  said  would  keep  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  pollutants  below  the  maxi- 
mum discharge  levels  set  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment without  having  to  abandon  leaded 
gasoline. 

DuPont  drove  a  car  equipped  with  the 
chamber  to  Princeton  and  put  on  a  display 
for  the  200  persons  who  attended  the  uni- 
versity's first  ecological  conference. 

The  chamber  clamps  onto  the  engine  in 
place  of  the  manifold.  The  exhaust  is  trapped 
Inside  the  chamber  while  air  Is  forced  In, 
stirring  up  the  unburned  particles  so  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  burn  more  completely. 

I . 
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WHO    SPEAKS    FOR    THE    UNIVER- 
SITY   OF    SANTA    CLARA? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAtXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
four  professors  at  the  University  of  San- 
ta Clara  called  at  my  congressional  of- 
fice to  express  their  concern  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  Cambodian  sit- 
uation. 

Since  that  visit,  other  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  have  protested  the  visit  as 
not  representing  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  university.  The  Rev.  Arthui' 
D.  Spearman,  S.J.,  has  requested  that  a 
statement  signed  by  60  faculty  members 
and  administrators  at  Santa  Clara  Uni- 
versity be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Signers  to  the  statement  were 
solicited  through  the  following  memo- 
randum from  Father  G.  V.  Kennard, 
S.J.,  of  the  university's  department  of 
philosophy : 

To:  All  faculty  and  administrators  of  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara. 

Prom:  Father  G.  V.  Kennard,  S.J..  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy. 

You  are  invited  to  sign  the  declaration 
below,  which  will  be  sent  to  legislators,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  to  the  press,  concerning  the 
Washington  trip  of  Professors  Anawalt, 
Flood,  Heineke  and  Mackln. 

Prom  the  May  9th  San  Jose  Mercury   (p. 


4)  we  learn:  "An  unofficial  delegation  of 
ten  faculty  and  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santa  Clara  will  leave  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Sunday  evening  to  lodge  their  pro- 
test against  the  war  in  Southea.st  Asia  with 
U.S.  Legislators  flrsth.ind."  The  same  article 
quotes  Patrick  E.  Tondreau,  identltied  as  a 
senior  theology  major,  in  expl.inatioii  of  the 
mission:  "We  hope  that  the  fact  that  we 
who  are  faculty  and  students  from  an  insti- 
tution like  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
will  underscore  the  seriousness  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  situation." 

I  Infer  from  the  above,  and  from  other  evi- 
dence, that  the  grotip  named  proposes  to 
pass  Itself  off  as  a  'delegation'  in  some  hon- 
est sense  of  that  word,  and  that  it  Intends 
to  trade  on  the  name  and  character  of 
Santa  Clara  University  to  buttress  its  cause. 

May  I  pKJlnt  out  that  signing  the  declara- 
tion below  does  not  commit  one  to  any  view 
on  the  military  action  in  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, nor  does  It  express  disagreement  with 
the  political  views  of  the  four  professors 
named.  What  signing  the  declaration  com- 
mits one  to  is  a  view  of  the  lelatlon  of  the 
college  to  the  political  arena,  and  to  a  set 
of  standards  regarding  appropriate  forensic 
behavior  on  campus. 

If  you  are  willing  to  go  on  record  by  sign- 
ing the  declaration  below,  please  leave  a 
copy  of  it  (signed)  at  the  University  switch- 
board by  Monday  noon,  May  11th,  or  phone 
Ft.  Kennard  or  leave  a  message  conflxmlng 
your  willingness  to  have  your  name  so  used. 
Names  will  be  listed  alphabetically,  and  no 
Identification  of  academic  or  administrative 
office  will  be  carried. 

The  statement  referred  to  appears  be- 
low: 

May  11,  1970. 
To   the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

The  undersigned  are  faculty  members  or 
administrators  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara. 

We  declare  that  Professors  Anawalt,  Flood, 
Heineke  and  Mackln,  presently  in  Washing- 
ton with  six  students  for  the  purpose  of 
lobbying,  have  no  mission  from  faculty  or 
student  body  and  are  not  authorized  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  either 

We  stand  for  an  open  University  and  open 
platforms.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  the  ral- 
lies which  solicited  traveling  funds  for  these 
professors  systematically  excluded  speakers 
who  would  have  supported  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  federal  administration. 

We  stand  for  the  freedom  of  the  University 
from  political  interference  In  its  teaching 
mission,  and  we  regard  the  non-intervention 
of  university  bodies  in  the  political  forum 
as  the  condition  and  price  of  academic  free- 
dom. We  therefore  deplore  any  manipulative 
use  of  the  name  of  our  University  for  partisan 
political  causes. 

We  repudiate  also  any  claim  or  inference 
that  the  political  views  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
fessors enjoy  preferential  status  or  backing 
from  the  democratic,  humanistic  and  Catho- 
lic Intellectual  tradition  of  the  University  at 
which  they  are  employed. 

SIGNATURES 

Francis  J.  Babblsh.  S.J.,  Edwin  A.  Bellharz, 
James  L.  Blawle,  Thomas  Bracco,  S.J.,  Warner 
Brandenburg,  Marc  Callan,  Shu-Park  Chan, 
Marygrace  Colby,  Raymond  F.  Copelsmd,  S.J., 
Francis  J.  Corrigan. 

Richard  Coz,  S.J.,  Grover  J.  Daly,  Jose  A. 
Debasa,  Raymond  Dennehy,  Donald  J.  Dug- 
gan,  S.J.,  Eugene  J.  Fisher,  Richard  Gari- 
baldi, Paul  J.  Goda,  S.J.,  Maurice  Belval,  8.J., 
Phyllis  Hazekamp,  Joseph  F.  X.  Monasta. 

C.  P.  Guenther.  S.J.,  Carl  H.  Hayn,  S.J., 
John  H.  Hosemarm,  Merome  Hubbard,  Ste- 
phen Jurlka,  V.  F.  Kamena,  Joseph  Keane, 
S.J.,  George  V.  Kennard,  S.J.,  W.  J.  Kropp, 
S.J.,  Marvin  H.  Langholff. 

G   P  Malley,  Norman  F.  Martin,  S.J.,  Roger 
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D.  Mc.^ulirte,  S.J.,  William  M.  McPherson, 
Charles  A.  McQuillan.  S.J.,  Alexis  I.  Mel.  S.J., 
■Tklyra  Mllburn,  John  S.  Mooring.  Bernard 
Kronick,  John  Kugler.  D.  Robert  Papera. 

Henry  P.  Netteshelm,  Philip  J.  Ollger,  S.J., 
W.  Orenczuk,  Peter  A.  Panelll,  WUUam  B. 
Perkins.  S.J..  Mozelle  Phillips,  Richard  M. 
Schmidt,  William  F.  Sheehan,  Arthur  Dun- 
ning Spearman,  S.J.,  Sal  Taormlna, 

Salvatore  A.  Tassone,  S.J.,  Thomas  D.  Terry, 
S.J.,  Dusan  Uslakar.  Doreen  C.  VanAssenderp, 
Christian  Van  den  Berghe.  Edward  V.  Warren, 
S.J.,  Carroll  Williams,  Tennant  C.  Wright, 
S.J.,  Thomas  B.  Maler.  Tony  Rodriguez.  Peter 
Van  den  Dool. 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
St.  Paul  policeman  was  killed  while  an- 
swering a  routine  call.  In  this  instance 
a  cowardly  assailant  shot  Officer  James 
T.  Sackett  from  ambush  after  he  and  his 
fellow  patrolman  had  responded  to  the 
call. 

This  is  the  first  police  fatality  in  many 
years  in  St.  Paul,  but  it  has  aroused  the 
public  sympathy  and  anguish  and  I  share 
their  concern.  There  seem  to  be  too  many 
instances  of  senseless,  random  violence 
in  our  country  as  even  our  fine,  well- 
policed  city,  shares  in  this  unfortunate 
trend.  Despite  vast  public  compassion 
and  offers  of  help,  in  all  too  many  cases 
the  bereaved  families  are  left  with  little 
but  their  sorrow.  State  workmens  com- 
pensation laws  are  most  often  vastly  in- 
adequate as  the  letter  below  indicates, 
and  do  not  properly  provide  for  adequate 
compensation  to  families  of  deceased  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  want  to  bring  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  tragedy  and  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  aimed  at  provid- 
ing help  to  disabled  or  deceased  public 
service  officials  and  their  families.  Such 
legislation  iH.R.  9128  >  is  before  this  body 
and  more  than  130  Congressmen  have 
introduced  similar  bills.  The  legislation 
proposes  that  such  widows  would  receive 
45  percent  of  the  deceased  officers'  wages 
and  15  percent  for  each  dependent  up 
to  a  maximimi  of  75  percent.  These  bene- 
fits would  derive  from  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act.  I  strongly  feel 
we  should  get  on  with  the  job  of  provid- 
ing security  to  families  that  have  suffered 
such  tragic  loss.  I  might  add  that  Officer 
Sackett  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  four 
small  children. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  such 
national  organizations  as  the  Police  Of- 
ficers, the  Firefighters,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association.  The  La- 
bor Department,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  indi- 
cated their  disapproval.  Despite  the  ad- 
ministration opposition,  I  feel  we  should 
obtain  hearings  and  favorable  floor  ac- 
tion on  this  needed  and  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

While  action  by  this  body  is  helpful,  it 
does  little  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the 
Sackett  family,  therefore,  we  must  do  all 
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we  can  to  halt  irresponsible  acts  such 
as  the  one  I  have  described.  We  must 
not  only  make  safe  the  performance  of 
duty  by  policemen  and  firemen,  but  we 
must  make  our  streets  safe  for  citizens 
as  well.  We  cannot  long  endure  as  a  so- 
ciety if  our  present  conditions  prevail 
and  escalate  as  seems  to  be  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  article  in  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  May  26: 
Dependency  Benefits 

Sm:  The  untimely  death  of  the  St.  Paul 
policeman  during,  and  as  a  result  of.  his 
employment  pwints  again,  dramatically  this 
Time,  the  need  for  amending  the  Minnesota 
workmen's  compensation  law. 

Presently  there  is  a  maximum — $25,000 — 
which,  when  there  are  small  children,  is  ex- 
hausted long  before  they  reach  high  school 
age. 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  provide 
payment  during  dependency  which  would  as- 
sure funds  at  least  through  the  high  school 
years  when  expenses  are  the  highest. 

Average  death  t>enefits  paid  are  less  than 
the  maximum  becatise  widows  remarry  and 
children  reach  18  years  of  age  before  the  lim- 
itation is  reached.  The  added  expense  would 
have  minimal  effect  on  Insurance  rates. 

Abt  Ramberg. 

WHrrE  Dear  Lake. 


HORTON  PRAISES  WAYNE  HARRIS 
AS  MR.  CONSERVATION  IN  MON- 
ROE   COUNTY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ecology 
has  become  a  main  issue.  It  is  a  big 
word  with  a  certain  ring  to  it.  It  seems 
like  everyone  now  wants  to  jump  on  the 
"ecology "  bandwagon. 

But  years  ago,  people  who  became  in- 
volved in  the  issue  were  thought  to  be 
alarmists  and  doom  cryers.  Before  the 
name  and  the  slogan  became  popular 
Wayne  Harris,  a  lawyer  in  my  district, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  joined  the  ecology  move- 
ment. About  15  years  ago.  Wayne  be- 
came interested  in  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution and  recognized  the  need  for  ac- 
tion. 

He  has  been  responsible  for  upgrad- 
ing the  classification  of  many  local 
streams,  closing  polluted  beaches,  and 
obtaining  State  funds  for  pollution  con- 
trol in  Monroe  County. 

Wayne  is  a  man  who  feels  it  is  his 
personal  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
the  community.  Many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fight  against  pollution, 
would  not  have  been  achieved  if  it 
had  not  been  for  him. 

To  begin  his  campaign,  Wayne  joined 
the  Monroe  County  Conservation  Coun- 
cil, an  organization  of  delegates  from  20 
area  conservation  groups.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council  from  1956  to  1959. 
Since  then,  he  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  council's  air  and  water  pollution 
committee. 

Certainly  at  no  personal  gain  to  him- 
self, Wayne  persists  in  trying  to  clean 
the  environment.  If  he  cannot  get  local 
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action,  he  goes  to  the  State,  and  if  not 
the  State,  then  the  Federal  level. 

He  has  a  reasonable  manner,  and  a 
way  of  presenting  the  issues  that  make 
people  want  to  assist  him.  When  people 
ask  him  what  they  can  do,  he  suggests 
working  on  the  local  level. 

Wayne  is  an  example  of  an  idealistic 
man  who  works  with  reality.  He  leads 
a  full  and  busy  life,  and  yet  he  sacri- 
fices his  time  for  a  cause  in  which  he 
believes.  He  is  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren. A  law  partner  in  the  firm  of  Kee- 
nan,  Carroll,  Harris,  Creary,  Beck  & 
Galloway.  He  has  been  awarded  the 
Rochester  Downtown  Clubs  1965  Ki- 
wanian  of  the  Year;  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Rochester's  1966  Lester  P.  Slade 
Civic  Award;  and  the  New  York  State 
Conservationist  Council's  1967  Water 
Conservationist  of  the  Year. 

As  chairman  of  the  air  and  water  pol- 
lution committee,  Wayne  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  Monroe  County  Conservation 
Council  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
country.  The  council  has  no  paid  mem- 
bers and  the  effort  they  put  out  in  the 
month  of  April  alone  is  an  indication 
of  their  selfiess  work  in  the  fight  against 
pollution. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  council  held 
five  panels  and  25  lectures  on  pollution, 
and  one  statewide  television  show  on 
channel  21,  educational  TV.  The  total 
number  of  people  lectured  to  in  that 
1  month  was  9.763. 

Wayne  spends  from  20  to  30  hours  a 
week  on  the  problems  of  pollution.  He 
and  the  conservation  council  are  a  mod- 
el for  conservation  groups  all  over  the 
country.  They  possess  persistent  dedi- 
cation to  the  goals  they  have  set  to  end 
the  deterioration  of  the  environment. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  articles  that  recognize  the 
fine  work  Wayne  Harris  and  the  conser- 
vation council  have  done  and  continue 
tx)  do.  The  first  appeared  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  Field  &  Stream,  and  the  second, 
in  the  Rochester  Democrat  L  Chronicle: 
[Prom  Field  &  Stream,  May  1970] 
Watne  M.  Harris:  Cttizen  Polldtion 
Fighter 
(By  Herbert  G.  Jackson  Jr.) 

When  lawyer  Wayne  M.  Harris  Invites  his 
stockbroker  wife  for  a  Sunday  walk  in  the 
country,  it's  likely  to  be  a  hike  along  a  foul- 
smelling  stream  in  search  of  an  outfaU  pipe. 
If  he  finds  what  he's  looking  for,  he  photo- 
graphs It,  makes  notes,  and  takes  samples. 
If  he  doesn't  find  it.  well,  there's  always  next 
weekend. 

Harris,  senior  partner  In  a  Rochester,  New 
York,  law  firm.  Is  a  citizen  pollution  fighter 
whose  conservation  efforts  over  nearly  two 
decades  have  earned  him  a  variety  of  sobri- 
quets ranging  from  Mr.  Clean  to  a  few  less 
printable  ones. 

As  chairman  of  the  Monroe  County  Con- 
servation Council's  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Committee,  he  has  become  a  psln  In  the 
neck  to  those  public  officials  who  In  his 
opinion  aren't  doing  enough  to  abate  poUu- 
tion. 

Harris  knows  how  to  make  noise,  or  as  he 
puts  It,  "create  an  awareness  of  a  problem." 
About  four  years  ago.  for  example,  he  be- 
came concerned  about  water  pollution  at  his 
county's  public  beaches  on  Lake  Ontario. 

In  the  absence  of  any  governmental  ac- 
tion, Harris  and  his  oommlttee  conducted  a 
campaign  of  testing  the  water.  They  found 
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that  the  colUorm  ccunt  (measurement  o£  fe- 
SlUmalon.  tar  exceeded  state  maximums^ 
The  informauon  was  passed  along  to  the 
county  and  state  health  departments  and  lo- 
~1  news  media.  The  county  discounted  the 
Wth  threat  but  the ,  state  ordered  the 
S^es  clo^d  until  safe,  which  Is  not  ex- 
^"to  be  until  after  a  new  treatment 
Dlant  now  underway.  Is  completed. 
^^S  lid  his  coiimlttee  have  had  con- 
sidSe  experience  In  the  field  of  wate 
Tv-.iiiition  As  Jar  back  as  the  early  laou  s 
?^ey  msde^mmendatlons  to  the  state  for 
water  pollution  control  standards,  and  a 
I^w  veaR  later  were  instrumental  In  secur- 
'iS  I  minimum  "B"  classification  (sult^b^ 
for  swimming^  for  major  waters  In  Monroe 
C^unTy  -^S  «iade  illegal  the  discharge  Into 
t^^  Liers  of  solid  sewage  or  liquid  sewage 

not  effectively  treated.  .,=«iflca- 

in  preparing  their  case  for  ^be  classlflca 

tion  heanngs  the   <»'^"^-^"°^^^'^\t^,r 
the  aid  of  a  host  of  skilled  persons  f^"^  tfelr 
^n    mem^rshlp.    including    scul^    divers, 
nllots    scientists,  engineers,  and  the  llKe^ 

in  1968,  with  a  donated  $5,000.  the  com- 
rnlttee  launched  an  ambitious  Pr^^^f'J^^^'' 
the   water   In   all  major   clUes  o^  ^l^/^"' 
except    New    York    City.    Two    college    stu- 
denlC-Harrls'  son,  Wayne,  now  a  J^'^of  f 
Temple  University,  and  David  Zogg,  a  blol- 
STmajor  at  Cornell  University-  conduced 
d^lvwl   oxygen  and  conform   tests  in   Al- 
fa^ BTngh^  ton.  Buffalo,  Masseaa,Ogder^- 
burg     Rochester.    Rome.    Schenectady,    the 
Staw  Pair  outside  Syracuse.  Syracuse,  l^roy. 
Utica,  and  Watertown. 

^?rls,   who  planned  and  supervised  the 
study,  said  Its  purpose  was  ^o  detemme  the 
extent  of  water  pollution  In  New  York  State 
!nxi   ^o   nake    the   information   available   to 
clvlc-mlnded  groups  In  communities  where 
the  water  was  tested.  „.„♦„,» 

The  study  report  paints  a  dismal  p  cture 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  waters  of  New 
York  State.  Copies  of  the  report  were  printed 
onlv  last  October  and  distributed  to  certi  n 
members  of  Congress,  state  and  local  officials, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations. Excerpw  follow:  ,    ,.t„„ 
Albanv-'-The    tenth    sample    was    taken 
(from  the  Hudson  River  1  approximately  one- 
hUf  mile  south  of  the  Parker  Dunn  Memorial 
Bridge    adjacent    to     an     outfall    pipe  .  .  • 
iwherel   sewage  solids,  garbage  and  contra- 
cepUves  were  observed  discharging.  •  •  • 

"The  two  creeks  m  the  Albanv  area.  Nor- 
mans  Kill  and  Patroon-s  Creek,  are  no  more 
than  ooen  sewers.  ..."  ^    _   j, 

Binghampton.    Johnson    City,    and    Endl- 
cott— "The  mouth   [of  Tributary  H  of  the 
Susquehanna  River]   was  filled  with  sewage 
soUds.    contraceptives.    toUet    PaP^^-jludge 
and  garbage.  The  banks  were  covered  with 
a  thick  deposit  of  gray  muck.  .      .' 

Buffalo— "Purple,   red.   and   brown   wastes 
could  be  seen  dumping  Into  the  ] Buffalo) 
river  [near  South  Park  Bridge).  Profuse  solid 
waste  lined  the  banks  while  the  center  of 
the    river    bubbled    and    was    covered    by    a 
very    heavy    oil    slick.    An    acrid    odor    was 
very  noticeable.  ...  ..  ^ 

"The  waterways  ...  are  flagrantly  used  as 
open  cesspools  for  the  dumping  of  untreated 
sanitary  and  Industrial  wastes  " 

Macsena— "The  Massena  vlUage  beach  on 
the  St  Lawrence  River  ...  had  total  con- 
form counts  as  high  as  36,800.  This  is  more 
than  ten  times  the  standard  for  bathing 
water  set  by  the  state  and  more  than  thirty- 
six  times  the  Federal  standards." 

Ogdensburg— "The  water  [of  the  St.  Law- 
rence near  a  paper  company  outfall)  ^ 
gray -green  in  color  and  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  normal  blue  of  the  river. 
Multi-colored   solids   were   observed   In  the 

water.  ..."  ,      .„_ 

Rochester— "Total  conform  counts  [at  On- 
tario Beach]  ranged  from  4,800  to  21.000  dur- 
ing the  test  period  [July  13-AugUBt  31,  19«8) . 
The  water  [on  Augtist  31]  contained  grease 
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balls,  duckweed,  foam  and  many  small  black 

solids.  ,     ,  .  „, 

"The  water  (at  Durand  Beach  August  3) 
contained  cigarette  butts,  toilet  paper,  con- 
traceptives and  small  green  balls.  Total  con- 
form counts  ranged  from  5.200  to  27.000 
during  the  test  period." 

Rome— "Every  sample  Uken  of  the  waters 
in  the  Rome  area  was  found  to  be  at  least 
three  times  over  the  maximum  state  stand- 
ards for  bathing  water.  Conform  counts  In 
the  citv  indicate  a  large  quantity  of  raw 
sewage  Is  being  dumped  Into  the  water.' 

Schenectady— "at  Freeman's  Bridge  .  .  . 
the  Mohawk  River  was  brown  and  covered 
with  a  thick  gasoUne  slick.  .  .  .  There  was 
tar  on  the  river  bank.  ;  •  •  *  dark.  tar-Uke 
mess  was  observed.  .  .  ." 

Syracuse— "Onondaga  Lake  Is  of  very  poor 
quality  .  .  and  appears  to  be  serving  as  a 
large  septic  tank.  The  bottom  was  .  .  .  com- 
oosed  of  a  filthy  black  material. 

Syracuse  as  a  whole  Is  In  dire  need 
of  drastic  and  immediate  measures.  .  .  . 
Every  stream  observed  was  no  more  than  an 
open  dumping  ground  for  sewage,  with  total 
conform  counts  ranging  from  40.000  to  1,- 
400  000— far  In  excess  of  state  standards." 

TYoy- "The  City  of  Troy  Is  buUt  on  a 
river  of  sewage.  The  Hudson  River  had  con- 
form counts  ranging  from  34.000  to  150.000. 
The  conform  counts  at  the  mouths  of  Poesten 
KUl  and  Wvant's  Kill  were  395.000  and  265.000 
respectively.  The  lack  of  any  treating  facul- 
ties severely  aggravates  this  problem.  .  .  ' 
Utlca— "'The  water  [of  Starch  Factory 
Creek  half  a  mile  from  Its  mouth]  .  .  .  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  sewage  solids  and 
.sewage  material.  A  thick  black  sludge  covered 
the  bottom  and  banks  and  a  strong  sewage 
odor  was  noticed. 

"The  City  of  Utlca  has  no  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  and  dumps  sixteen  to  seventeen 
mlUlon  gallons  a  day  of  raw  untreated  sew- 
age Into  the  Mohawk  River." 

Watertown— -The  water  (of  Kelsey  Creek 
.It  Its  mouth)  was  covered  with  gasonne  slick. 
Black  sludge  and  a  brilliant  orange  and  green 
film  was  observed.  ...  A  strong  sewage  odor 
was  noted. 

•A  sample  was  obtained  from  the  Water- 
town  Primary  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  efflu- 
ent after  chlorlnatlon.  Just  before  it  chan- 
neled Into  the  Black  River  sewage  solids 
were  observed." 

In  the  report  Harris  summarized: 
"...  each  day  our  waters  are  being  filled 
with  an  ever -increasing  amount  of  untreated 
and  poorly  treated  sewage  material  and  In- 
dustrial wastes. 

"The  waters  of  our  sUte  are  In  critical  con- 
dition, with  many  of  them  hazardous  to 
health.  ^  . 

"The  public  must  act  now  to  demand 
proper,  modern  ireatffent  of  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes,  and  must  closely  check  the 
plans  for  correcting  the  pollution  to  see  If 
they  are  really  adequate.  The  public  must 
not  in  the  future  be  luUed  Into  a  sense  of  se- 
curity or  inactivity  by  .  .  .  government  of- 
ficials." 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  Monroe  Coun- 
ty Conservation  CouncU.  In  the  person  of 
Harris,  viras  able  to  speak  with  authority  in 
the  fall  of  1969  at  one  of  a  series  of  pubUc 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Environmental  Management 
and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  on  the 
Ecological  Problems  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  testimony  Harris  urged  abolishment  of 
existing  ground  water  standards  and  adop- 
tion of  a  whole  new  set.  coplee  of  which  he 
made  available.  He  further  declared  that  the 
state's  water  pollution  control  program  "has 
been  a  complete  faUure  . .  .  primarily  a  prop- 
aganda program  with  almost  no  enforce- 
ment." 

Referring  to  the  1968  study  report  he  con- 
tinued : 

"The  attitude  toward  water  pollution  in 
our  state  perhaps  can  be  best  be  exemplified 
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by  what  has  taken  place  at  our  state  fair.  A 
year  ago.  after  It  was  revealed  that  the  state 
fair  was  discharging  raw  sewage  Into  Nine 
Mile  Creek,  it  was  foimd  that  conform  counts 
were  over  a  mlUlon  in  lOOcc  of  water,  or  more 
than  400  times  the  state  limit  of  2.400. 

"This  year  we  returned  to  the  state  fair 
and  the  discharge  had  Increased  .  .  .  the 
conform  counts  ranged  from  four  to  sixteen 
million." 

Harris  also  thinks  the  Legislature  should 
Uke  over  from  the  Executive  Branch  "the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  environment,"  creating  a 
separate  agency  responsible  directly  to  the 
Legislature  and  advised  by  a  board  of  experts 
none  of  whom  shall  come  from  government 
or  certain  Industries  whose  products  or  proc- 
esses contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Harris'  conservation  efforts,  which  he  esti- 
mates consume  twenty  to  thirty  hours  a 
week  are  not  limited  to  water  pollution.  A 
few  years  ago  he  read  a  newspaper  report 
that  respiratory  deaths  In  Monroe  County 
had  Increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  In- 
crease In  population.  He  asked  the  state  and 
county  health  departments  If  they  would  un- 
dertake air  pollution  tests.  In  the  absence  of 
afflrmative  answers  he  decided  that  his  com- 
mittee would  tackle  the  problem. 

To  find  out  how  such  testing  Is  done  he 
consulted  experts  who  advised  him  to  go  to 
Los  Angeles.  There  he  studied  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "the  most  effective  program  In  the 
country."  (He  Is  also  impressed  with  Pitts- 
burgh and  Toronto  programs  to  abate  all 
pollution.)  ,       . 

"Los  Angeles,  perhaps  of  necessity,  realized 
the  danger  of  air  pollution  sooner  than  any 
other  city  In  the  country."  Harris  relates, 
"and  acted  against  auto  manufacturers  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  pollutants  and  placed 
stringent   restrictions   on   the    air    pollution  , 

emissions  by  industry.  I  was  able  to  secure 
information  that  the  gases  released  by  almost         ^ 
any    type    of   Industry   could    be    filtered   or         ^ 
treated  so  that  almost  no  pollutant  reached         x 
the  atmosphere." 

In  the  summer  of  1965  with  S350  worth  of 
equipment  he  began  the  tests  on  a  randoni 
scientific  basis.  One  night  a  week  from  8 
p  m  to  midnight  he  and  his  wife,  together 
with  the  council's  scientist.  E.  Grant  Pike, 
and  Mrs.  Pike,  obtained  air  samples  at  vari- 
ous points  in  Rochester.  Later,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rebuilt  spectrophotometer,  they  meas- 
ured the  amounts  of  gases  In  their  samples. 
The  results  showed  that  the  sulphur  di- 
oxide level  was  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  fifteen  cities  used  by  the  government  as 
a  yardstick,  and  the  nitrogen  dioxide  level 
v;as  slightly  lower  On  the  basis  of  this  test- 
ing his  committee  made  recommendations  to 
the' state  for  air  pollution  control  standards. 
"Our  situation  in  Rochester  Is  bad  but 
not  critical,"  he  maintains.  "We  have  pointed 
up  areas  of  concern  and  we  continue  to  mon- 
itor areas  where  complaints  are  received. 

"But,  more  significantly,  we  have  gone 
through  the  throes  of  setting  up  an  air  pol- 
lution testing  program.  We  could  help  some- 
one else  with  a  serious  problem." 

The  discharge  of  radioactive  material  trom_ 
atomic  plants  has  also  come  under  Harris' 
scrutiny.  On  receipt  of  complaints  about  the 
atomic  reprocessing  plant  near  Sprlngvllle, 
New  York.  Harris  got  himself  a  Gelger  coun- 
ter went  to  the  area,  climbed  fences,  found 
the  outfaU.  took  readings,  and  reported  that 
the  discharge  was  6.000  times  over  the  lim- 
its prescribed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Through  Senators  Javlts,  Muskle.  and  the 
late  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Harris  made  noise. 
Subsequently,  the  AEC  directed  the  plant  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  radioactive  material  It 
discharges. 

He  and  his  committee  are  now  undertak- 
ing to  review  the  plans  of  every  proposed 
atomic  plant  in  the  country  and  already  have 
come  out  against  the  Bell  Station  plant  on 


Cayuga  Lake  in  Cenlrol  New  York,  the  James 
A.  Fltzpatrlck  plant  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  Oyster  Creek  plant  on  Barnegat  Bay  in 
New  Jersey. 

Still  another  area  of  concern  Is  landfill. 
Harris  realized  that  much  of  the  state-owned 
lakes  and  rivers  were  being  filled  In  for  pri- 
vate use.  so  again  he  and  his  committee  went 
to  work.  One  problem  area  was  right  In  their 
own  backyard:  the  south  end  of  Ironde- 
quolt  Bay  Just  east  of  Rochester.  The  com- 
mittee dug  up  an  1870  map — "the  earliest 
accurate  survey  we  could  find" — and  showed 
that  by  comparison  with  recent  aerial  sur- 
veys  fifty-one   acres   had   been   filled. 

With  this  and  other  evidence  the  conser- 
vationists approached  state  legislators  and 
on  January  1.  1966.  a  landfill  section  of  the 
conservation  law  became  effective.  Essentially, 
it  forbids  landfilUng  without  a  state  permit, 
such  permit  to  be  granted  only  If  benefit  from 
the  projxDsed  fill  derives  to  the  state. 

But  more  than  three  years  later,  at  last 
September's  state  hearing.  Harris  expressed 
his  utter  disillusionment  with  the  law: 

"The  legislative  Intent  has  been  Ignored 
and  one  need  only  to  look  around  to  see  how 
ineffective  the  law  has  been."  he  stated.  "In- 
stead of  the  applicant  being  required  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  fill  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  state,  the  public  must  rise  up 
in  mass  to  fight  ...  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
posed fill  Is  harmful,  while  on  many  occasions 
the  Conservation  Department  plays  a  passive 
role  or  supports  the  applicant." 

When  a  permit  was  granted  to  a  motel 
firm  to  fill  In  a  portion  of  the  north  end  of 
Conesus  Lake,  south  of  Rochester,  the  com- 
mittee decided  the  time  had  come  to  chal- 
lenge the  law  In  court.  At  this  writing  the 
decision  was  pending  in  State  Supreme  Court. 
Harris  speaks  before  college,  civic,  fraternal, 
church,  or  women's  groups  an  average  of 
once  every  two  weeks.  The  topic,  of  course, 
is  pollution.  His  committee  also  has  put  to- 
gether a  slide  presentation  on  pollution,  and 
this  Is  available  to  schools. 

A  slim,  earnest,  friendly  sort,  Harris  looks 
younger  than  his  44  years  despite  a  full  head 
of  pepper-and-salt  hair.  A  native  of  East 
Rochester,  he  finished  high  school  there  in 
three  years,  manned  a  light  machine  gun 
with  the  45th  Infantry  Division  In  Europe 
during  World  War  II  and  received  the  Bronze 
Star,  completed  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  got  married,  and  In  1948  went 
to  Albany  Law  School.  Three  years  and  as 
many  children  later  he  was  graduated  and 
the  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
becoming  a  partner  in  his  father-in-law's 
law  firm. 

In  addition  to  conservation  and  bar  organi- 
zations he  has  been  active  In  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  Klwanls,  and  his  suburban 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Children  too  are  much  a  part  of  the  lives 
of  Wayne  and  Joan  Harris.  They  have  six 
of  their  own  plus  one  granddaughter,  two 
Korean  "daughters"  whom  they  are  putting 
through  coUege,  and  several  foster  foreign 
children.  The  Harrises  also  are  active  In  the 
Teenage  Diplomat  Program. 

Harris  doesn't  hesitate  to  enlist  his  famUy. 
friends,  neighbors,  and  business  acquaint- 
ances In  the  cause  of  conservation.  Many 
reports  and  presentations  have  been  com- 
piled, collated,  assembled,  printed,  bound, 
and  BO  forth  through  hours  of  gratuitous 
help. 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  effort  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  twenty-club,  5,000-member 
Monroe  County  Conservation  CouncU  Is  the 
most  active  organization  of  Its  kind  in  the 
state  and,  perhaps,  a  model  for  citizen  con- 
servation groups  everywhere. 


Ths  Respsct&ble  Watks  Habrth 
(By  Talis  Bergm&nls) 
Ten   or  fifteen   years  ago,  Wayne   Harris 
was  considered  sort  of  an  oddball,  an  eccen- 
tric, a  somewhat  humorous  character  at  best. 
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Today,  he's  known  to  many  as  the  most 
important,  most  powerful  conservationist  In 
the  area. 

He's  responsible.  In  great  part,  for  up- 
grading the  classification  of  local  streams, 
closing  polluted  beaches,  and  obtaining  more 
state  funds  for  poUutlon  control  devices  In 
Monroe  County  than  in  any  other  county 
m  the  state — Including  the  boroughs  of  New 
York  City. 

Harris'  rise  to  resi>ectablllty  Is  as  much 
the  result  of  his  own  hard  work  as  of  the 
new  public  awareness  of  the  environment. 
He  became  Interested  in  conservation 
shortly  after  he  graduated  from  Albany  Law 
School  m  1951. 

In  thoee  days,  conservation  consisted  of 
Boy  Scouts  planting  trees  and  Smokey  the 
Bear  warning  people  not  to  burn  them  down. 
Environment  was  a  word  used  by  sociologists 
and  psychologists.  People  worried  about  air 
only  If  the  rear  tire  was  losing  It,  about 
water  only  If  the  front  lawn  needed  It. 

But  a  few  people  were  talking  about  pollu- 
tion and  Harris,  "looking  for  a  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  community,"  was  impressed 
enough  to  look  Into  the  problem.  He  Joined 
the  Monroe  f  ounty  Conservation  Council. 
an  organlzatl  n  of  delegates  from  20  area 
conservation  groups,  which  today  represents 
about  6.000  people.  Harris  was  president  ol 
MCCC  from  1956  to  1959.  Since  then  he's 
served  as  chairman  of  the  council's  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Committee. 

"We  took  tests  (In  1955-1956)  to  find  out 
how  good  or  bad  our  water  was."  he  recalls. 
"Federal  recommendations  are  that  con- 
form— which  Is  an  indicator  of  sewage  bac- 
teria in  water — shouldn't  exceed  1,000  parts 
In  100  c.c.  of  water.  In  New  York,  we're  more 
lax,  and  have  set  a  coimt  of  2,400  as  our 
standard.  WeU,  we  took  tests  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee,  where  our  beaches  are  and 
where  our  kids  swim,  and  got  coimts  of 
800,000.  We  were  amazed.  But  we  were  even 
more  amazed  by  the  attitude  of  the  County 
Health  Department.  They  said  'Naw.  there's 
no  real  problem.'  They  ignored  us  completely, 
and  that  reaUy  set  us  off. 

"Initially  everyone  thought  we  were 
wrong.  It  was  hard  for  people  to  beUeve  that 
the  Health  Department  wasn't  doing  Its  Job. 
But  we  always  backed  up  our  charges  with 
tests  and  eventually  the  facts  proved  we 
were  right. 

"That's  one  reason  we've  been  successful. 
If  you  talk  in  general  terms  about  lost  beauty 
and  how  the  rivers  are  full  of  Junk,  you'll 
get  nowhere.  To  impress  the  poUtlclans  and 
bureaucrats  you  need  test  results,  expert  wit- 
nesses, samples,  photos,  and  statistics." 

Harris"  first  major  victory  came  in  1956 
when  the  state  was  classifying  all  rivers^  as 
A.  B.  C.  D.  or  E.  "A"  meant  the  river  must 
be  kept  clean  enough  for  drinking:  "B" 
meant  good  enough  for  swimming;  "C" 
meant  good  enough  for  fishing;  and  ""D" 
and  "E"  meant  good  for  nothing  except 
shuttling  sewage. 

City  Hall,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
County  Health  Department,  and  local  Indus- 
tries all  wanted  the  lower  Genesee  (from  the 
barge  canal  to  Lake  Ontario)  classified  D. 
Harris  and  MCCC  stood  virtually  alone  In 
demanding  a  B  classification. 

Somehow,  Harris  came  away  from  the  hear- 
ing with  a  special  B  classification,  not  quite 
as  good  as  B,  but  much  better  than  D.  In 
1966  It  was  upgraded  to  B.  and  today,  all 
streams  In  the  area,  plus  the  barge  canal, 
have  that  classification, 

"Unfortunately,"  Harris  points  out,  "you 
still  cant  swim  in  them,  because  the  classi- 
fications arent  enforced.  Dumjis  leach  into 
them,  Inefllclent  sewage  plants  dlschstrge 
into  them,  industries  pour  wastes  Into  them, 
and  the  Health  Department  does  nothing 
about  It.  You  see.  If  they  Jump  on  Henrietta, 
they'll  have  to  Jump  on  Brighton,  and  on 
Kodak,  and  on  the  City  of  Rochester,  and  so 
on.  They  dont  want  that. 
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"But  God  help  you  If  you're  a  homeowner 
and  a  leak  develops  In  your  septic  tank. 
They'll  hop  on  you  right  way.  The  City  of 
Rochester  and  Eiastman  Kodak  can  foul  the 
Genesee  with  thousands  of  gallons  of  effluent 
each  day.  But  you,  a  little  guy  with  a  leaky 
septic  tank,  they'U  tell  you  to  get  that  fixed 
quick.  You're  a  health  hazard,  a  menace  to 
the  community." 

(Kodak  Is  building  its  own  $7  mlUlon 
treatment  plant,  but  Harris  fears  It  won't  be 
as  efficient  as  the  company  says  it  will.) 

As  the  smoke  settled  from  the  Genesee 
River  classification  battle,  Harris  planned  his 
next  skirmish,  on  the  sands  of  the  city's  two 
beaches,  Ontario  and  Dtirand-E^astman.  In 
the  early  1960's,  citing  the  high  conform 
count  In  the  water,  he  asked  that  they  be 
closed. 

"The  area's  sewage  plants  were  completely 
Inadequate  and  Rochester  was  dumping  93 
mlUlon  gallons  of  untreated  sewage  into  the 
lake  every  day.  We  felt  that  If  we  could  force 
the  Health  Department  to  close  the  beaches, 
thus  admitting  there  was  a  health  problem, 
then  we  could  work  for  action  on  the  source 
of  the  problem — the  over-loaded  treatment 
plants.  If  officials  don't  acknowledge  a  prob- 
lem, you  csin't  press  them  to  come  up  with  a 
solution." 

Getting  no  action  locally,  Harris  repeat- 
edly wrote  and  telegraphed  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Gov.  Rockefeller,  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  even  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

Finally.  In  1967,  after  their  own  samples 
showed  conform  counts  as  high  as  52,0(X). 
the  State  Department  of  Health  ucted.  They 
ordered  that  the  County  Health  Department 
refuse  the  beaches  a  permit  to  open.  County 
Health  Director  Dr.  Wendell  Ames  termed 
the  poUutlon  "a  trivial  thing",  but  closed  the 
beaches.  They've  stayed  closed  since.  Sort 
of. 

The  county  stiU  keeps  lifeguards  at  On- 
tario Beach,  explaining  that  as  long  as  people 
are  using  the  beach,  someone  should  be  there 
to  keep  it  safe. 

Harris  disagrees  with  the  poUcy:  "They 
close  the  beaches  but  keep  the  lifeguards. 
Some  uninformed  person  comes  along,  sees 
the  lifeguards  and  figures  the  water  must 
be  clean,  right?  Who  would  dream  that  the 
county  would  station  Ufeguards  beside  water 
that  no  one  should  swim  in?  This  is  the  sort 
of  thinking  we  have  to  deal  with  constantly. 
We'd  laugh  if  it  wasn't  so  serious." 

Although  Harris  Isn't  laughing,  he  Is  per- 
h&ps  frowning  a  bit  less  about  water  pollu- 
tion here.  Partly  as  a  result  of  his  long 
campaign  for  cleaner  water,  two  large  treat- 
ment plants  (the  (49  million  Durand-East- 
man  and  (28  million  Greece-Parma)  are 
under  construction  and  should  be  operating 
by  1972.  And  whUe  they  wont  come  close 
to  solving  Rochester's  water  poUutlon  prob- 
lem, they'U  be  the  best  ones  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  Interceptor  sewers  Unking  Into  them 
are  financed  In  part  by  approximately  (140 
million  in  state  funds  that  Monroe  County 
has  received  for  poUutlon  control  projects 
during  the  past  few  years.  That's  more  than 
any  other  county  has  received.  Including  the 
notoriously  polluted  Buffalo,  Albany-Troy, 
and  New  York  City  areas. 

"It's  not  proper  or  fair,"  Harris  says,  "but 
w«'re  getting  it.  Presumably  they  figure 
If  they  can  pour  In  enough  money  here, 
they  can  sUence  our  group." 

If  anything.  Harris  and  the  MCCC  are 
growing  more  Infiuentlal  and  more  vocal  eiH 
the  time.  Their  key  to  success  Is  the  cadre 
of  muItl-talented,  hard-nosed  volunteers 
Harris  has  gathered  around  him. 

When  a  conservation  group  appealed  for 
help  In  fighting  a  landfill  on  Conesus  Lake, 
Harris  had  expert  witnesses — scientists,  pro- 
fessors, engineers — to  testify  at  the  hearings. 
When  he  needed  samples  from  the  mouth 
of  an  outfall  pipe.  40  feet  deep  in  Lake  On- 
tario, scuba  divers  were  available. 
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He  also  has  an  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Rochester  Committee  for 
Scientific  Information.  RCSI  Is  a  non-profit 
eroup  of  sclentUts  and  laymen  which  con- 
troversial Issues  and  Investigates  scientific 
findings. 

(■'We  never  make  recommendations,  says 
Oeorge  Berg,  associate  professor  in  tJR's  de- 
partment of  radiation,  biology  and  bio- 
physics, and  past  president  of  RCSI.  V<e 
report  our  findings  and  tell  people  what  the 
choices  are. ) 

Occaslonallv  Harris  and  RCSI  co-operate 
in  gathering  information,  and  Harris  uses 
RCSI  findings  in  his  battles.  Besides  RCSI's 
outside  help,  Harris  has  his  own  group  of 
maybe  a  half-dozen  specialists,  plus  another 
dozen  hard  workers. 

There's  Jack  Bennett,  president  of  Stewart 
&  Bennett.  Inc.  He's  an  expert  in  heavy 
construction  and.  among  other  things,  re- 
views plans  for  treatment  plants. 

There  are  Grant  Pike,  a  research  scientist 
at  Pfaudler  Co.,  and  Charles  DeMarco,  a 
staff  physician  In  the  medical  department  at 
Xerox.  Both  are  experts  on  atomic  plants 
and  their  accompanying  health  hazards. 

There's  BUI  Lindner,  a  retired  assistant 
supervisor  In  the  Conservation  Department. 
His  vast  knowledge  of  the  state's  fish  and 
stream  conditions  Is  useful  at  hearings. 

Then  there  are  the  engineers,  Roger  Hod- 
ley  Michael  Rowland,  and  Ray  Taylor,  cur- 
rently checking  dams,  combined  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  dredging  problems. 

Joseph  Barra  and  Hugh  Mitchell  are  pre- 
paring pollution  Information  for  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Ray  Huther  Is  revising  a  slide 
presentation  that  he.  'William  Hutchinson 
and  Harris  use  when  they  speak  before  clubs 
and  organizations.  Herb  Nerwln  and  Sam 
Thrash  are  working  on  air  pollution  tests. 
Art  Llttlefleld  and  Stewart  Cartler  are  doing 
similar  work  with  water.  And  Jim  Kuhn  and 
Stan  Corner  are  trying  to  drum  up  some 
funds  to  keep  It  all  going. 

No  one  Is  paid,  but  MCCC  constantly  needs 
money  for  buying  equipment,  for  answering 
conservaUonlsts'  pleas  for  help  and  Informa- 
tion, for  publishing  reports,  and  even  for 
occaslonallv  hiring  someone  to  watch  dump 
violators  or  take  state-wide  tests.  They  rely 
mainly  on  MCCC  dues  and  whatever  their 
speakers  can  pick  up,  but  occasionally  a  bene- 
factor  drops  by.  Several  years  ago,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  a  manufacturer's  representative,  donated 
85.000.  And  sometimes  they  get  a  windfall  In 
the  form  of  contributed  services. 

Uke  the  Dally  Record  prlnUng  500  copies 
of  a  thick  pollution  report  free  of  charge 
"I  don't  know  much  about  printing,"  Harris 
says,  "but  that  had  to  cost  them  at  lea.st 
SS'OOO"!.  Like  Lawyer's  Co-op  binding  35 
600-page  briefs  when  Harris  was  battilng  a 
lard  developer.  ("About  a  •1.500  job.")  Like 
Crosman  Arms  Co.,  Inc..  donating  guns  and 
ammunition  for  the  MCCC  shooting  booth  In 
the  Sport  and  Boat  Show.  ('"We  made  over 
$500  on  that.") 

Although  people  willing  to  help  Harris  are 
exceptions,  so  too  are  the  ones  trying  to 
hinder  him.  Open  animosity  has  declined 
considerably  since  the  early  years. 

He's  "respectable"  by  all  standards.  A  fam- 
ily of  six  kids  (plus  two  who  are  foreign 
students  who  are  staying  with  them);  law 
partnership  In  Keenan,  Carroll,  Harris, 
Creary.  Beck  &  Galloway,  and  plenty  of  civic 
awards.  (Rochester  Downtown  Club's  1985 
Klwanlan  of  the  Tear;  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Rochester's  1966  Lester  P.  Slade  Civic  Award; 
and  New  York  State  Conservationist  Coun- 
cil's 1967  Water  Conservationist  of  the  Year.) 
No  one  scoffs  or  siUckers  at  Harris'  accu- 
sations any  more — at  least  not  openly.  Even 
County  Health  Director  Dr.  Wendell  Ames 
claims,  "There  are  no  real  differences  between 
us  and  Mr.  Harris." 

Statfi  Senator  Thomas  Laveme  gays,  "Some 
people  feel  Wayne's  a  bit  too  Idealistic,  too 
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uncompromising,  too  overzealous.  But.  per- 
sonally, I've  never  faulted  a  man  for  actively 
pursuing  a  desirable  goal.  I've  known  him  20 
years  and  during  that  time  he's  been  the 
forerunner  In  pointing  out  environmental 
crises  and  proposing  solutions. 

■As  for  his  disagreements  with  the  Health 
Department,  well,  the  department  has  legal 
limitations  and  these  often  conflict  with 
Wayne's  sense  of  urgency." 

Assemblyman  Frank  Carroll  puts  It  a  bit 
more  strongly;  "Harris  la  the  type  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  He'll  challenge  au- 
thority If  he  feels  that's  what  should  be 
done.  Authority  isn't  used  to  this,  doesn't 
like  It,  and  won't  accept  It. 

■He's  even  bucked  the  governor's  policies, 
and  though  I'm  a  RepubUcan,  I  think  he's 
often  been  correct.  He  doesn't  go  off  half- 
cocked;  he  gets  his  information  and  when 
he's  sure  of  his  case,  he  presents  It." 

The  recent  pubUc  Interest  In  the  environ- 
ment has  helped  Harris'  crusading,  and  he's 
trying  to  convert  that  Interest  Into  action. 
He's  speaking  frequently  and  already  Is  book- 
ing some  speaking  dates  Into  October. 

To  people  asking  the  InevlUble  question, 
"What  can  I  do?"  he  advises  forming  small 
groups  and  working  locally. 

"I  don't  talk  about  the  great  problems,  be- 
cause people  can't  do  anything  about  them. 
Instead  I  suggest  they  take  a  look  at  the 
Brighton  dump  leaching  Into  Irondequolt 
Bay  or  the  grossly  overloaded  Henrietta  sew- 
ers. I  tell  them  to  go  out  In  their  own  com- 
munity, see  what's  wrong,  organize,  and  then 
go  ask  the  health  officials  and  town  council- 
men  why  they're  allowing  those  conditions 
to  exist.  The  important  thing  Is  to  work, 
document,  and  exert  pressure. 

"Boycotting  non-disposable  bottles  and 
high-phosphate  detergents  Is  all  right,  but 
boycotting  Isn't  a  substitute  for  acUvely 
working  on  a  problem.  And  as  for  some  of 
the  symboUc  acts,  like  dumping  a  bucket  of 
polluted  water  on  some  ofRclal's  desk,  I  Just 
can't  see  that.  You  can't  convince  anyone 
that  way. 

"What  I  think  should  be  done  is  to  form 
a  sUte  commission  that  would  have  all  reg- 
ulatory power  In  matters  of  air  and  water. 
They'd  have  power  to  set  sUndards  and  to 
haul  down  violators. 

"And  this  commission  would  answer  to  the 
legislature,  not  to  the  executive  branch.  The 
legislature  Is  more  responsive  to  the  people. 
It's  lees  likely  to  Ignore  the  issue  or  to  give 
m  to  Interest  groups.  For  instance,  the  legis- 
lature recently  passed  our  toughest  law  on 
boat  pollution,  requiring  holding  tanks,  only 
to  have  it  nullified  by  Rooky's  order  to  the 
State  Health  Department  not  to  enforce  It. 
"That  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on.  We've  got 
to  stop  it  and  start  anew.  People  have  to 
get  interested,  they  have  to  work,  and  they 
have  to  exert  pressure." 
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As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, all  of  John  McCormack's 
energies  were  directed  with  only  one  pur- 
pose in  mind— the  good  of  the  Republic. 
When  the  youth  of  our  Nation  will  ask 
what  is  a  true  patriot,  the  life  of  John 
McCoRMACK  will  answer  their  question. 

I  am  honored  and  grateful  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body  with 
John  McCormack.  My  association  with 
him  has  been  more  than  beneficial.  I 
have  found  him  to  be  a  kindly,  a  fine,  a 
decent,  and  a  tolerant  man.  He  has  al- 
ways treated  me  decently  and  with  kind- 
ness. If  I  am  reelected.  I  shall  indeed 
miss  his  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John,  I  wish  you  good 
health,  good  fortune,  and  long  life.  May 
you  continue  to  serve  our  country,  in  re- 
tiiement  for  at  least  as  long  as  you 
served  it  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 


SPEAKER   JOHN  W.   McCORMACK 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
join  my  coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great,  yet  hiunble  American,  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack. 

There  is  really  nothing  anyone  can  say 
that  will  adequately  describe  his  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation.  Only  history  it- 
self can  do  him  the  justice  he  deserves. 

A  great  nation  is  propelled  by  con- 
tinual progress,  progress  resulting  from 
the  actions  of  men  of  the  caliber  of  John 
McCormack. 


"SUPERHIGHWAY— SUPERHOAX" 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in 
transportation  has  been  escalating  in 
the  past  several  years,  and  the  need  for 
a  balanced  transportation  policy  is  evi- 
dent. Yet  highways  and  more  highways 
are  too  often  seen  as  the  solution  to  the 
crisis. 

Instead  of  being  avenues  of  swift 
transportation,  highways  have  become 
virtual  interstate  parking  lots.  They 
have  brought  increased  traffic,  increased 
automotive  air  pollution,  and  decreased 
efficiency  of  mass  transportation  systems. 
They  make  transportation  virtually 
impossible  for  those  who  cannot  own 
or  drive  a  car.  These  people  often  find 
it  impossible  to  get  anywhere  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  Nation's  inadequate  mass 
transit  system. 

In  addition,  highways  are  often  built 
through  our  inner  cities,  displacing  peo- 
ple from  their  homes  and  businesses 
without  community  consultation  or 
planning. 

A  new  book  has  been  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  which  deals  with  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  those  who  promote  it. 

Entitled.  "Superhighway — Superhoax," 
the  book  was  written  by  Helen  Leavitt, 
who  was  displaced  by  the  freeway  sys- 
tem which  is  presently  being  constructed 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Leavitt's  book  criticizes  the  high- 
way program  for  not  accomplishing  its 
major  purpose — that  of  moving  traffic. 
Instead,  she  sees  the  building  of  high- 
ways as  a  hindrance  to  mobility,  fur- 
ther clogging  the  roads  rather  than 
clearing  them. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  review 
of  Mrs.  Leavitt's  book,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  17  New  York  Times  Book 
Review.  It  was  written  by  A.  B.  C.  Whip- 
ple, editor  of  the  Time-Life  Books 
Division. 

I  commend  the  review  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  think  it  points  out  what  Mrs. 
Leavitt  is  trying  to  say  and  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  every  since  I  came 
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to  Congress.  If  we  are  going  to  get  our- 
selves out  of  our  daily  massive  traffic 
jam,  more  super  highway  construction 
is  not  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  a  clean,  quick,  and  effi- 
cient mass  transportation  system  which 
will  permit  all  Americans  to  reach  their 
destinations  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time; 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 
May  17.  1970] 

Superhighway — Sttperhoax 

(By  A.  B.  C.  Whipple) 

A  few  years  ago  some  highway  engineers 
planned  a  new  freeway  for  Washington,  which 
would  cut  through  an  area  containing  some 
embassies,  foreign  restaurants,  a  bit  of  a 
slum  and  some  renovated  houses.  One  of 
those  houses  was  owned  by  a  lady  named 
Helen  Leavitt.  and  thus  the  highway  engi- 
neers made  a  major  miscalculation. 

Hell  hath  few  furies  like  a  lady  confront- 
ed with  a  highway  through  her  living  room, 
and  the  result  in  this  case  is  a  highly  In- 
dignant book  which  should  be  read  (at  least 
In  part)  not  only  by  those  whose  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  threatened  but  also  by 
everyone  who  has  bogged  down  in  a  traffic 
Jam  on  a  supposedly  high-speed  thruway 
(and  who  has  not  done  that?).  "Superhigh- 
way— Superhoax"  is  as  one-sided  and  admon- 
itory as  It  sounds.  It  is  a  slashing  attack  on 
the  entire  Interstate  Highway  System  and  on 
the  philosophy  of  superhighway  engineering 
itself. 

Reading  the  book  Is  a  bit  like  driving 
cross-country.  There  are  long  arid  stretches 
of  statistics,  transcripted  remarks  from  in- 
terminable and  countless  hearings,  commit- 
tee reports  and  testimony  in  mind-dulling 
detail.  And  then  there  are  striking  glimpses 
of  fascinating  facts  and  compelling  argu- 
ments. The  reader,  unlike  the  driver,  can  fly 
past  the  barren  stretches  and  linger  over 
such  intriguing  facts  as  these: 

TTie  Interstate  Highway  System  has  so  far 
cost  $33-bllllon,  and  it  is  only  two-thirds 
completed.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
has  spent  more  in  getting  to  California  than 
in  going  to  the  moon. 

Americans  spend  twice  as  much  on  high- 
ways as  on  education. 

In  1967  the  Air  Force  experienced  70  per 
cent  more  deaths  In  private  off-duty  motor 
vehicle  accidents  In  the  United  States  than 
from  enemy  action  In  Vietnam.  (Mrs.  Leavitt 
does  not  neglect  to  mention  the  already  well- 
publicized  statistic  that  automobiles  have 
killed  more  Americans  than  all  our  wars 
combined.)  You  might  try  this  one  on  your 
teen-age  son:  his  chances  of  survival  are 
greater  in  Vietnam  than  at  home  driving  a 
car. 

In  car-truck  collisions,  for  every  truck 
driver  killed  38  auto  drivers  are.  (I  wonder 
what  the  ratio  is  for  those  tractor-trailer 
drivers. ) 

When  you  buy  a  $3,000  car  you  are  com- 
mitting yourself  to  an  expenditure  of  $11.- 
000  over  the  next  10  years  even  If  you  can 
keep  the  car  running  that  long.  If  you  trade 
your  car  In  every  year,  add  $8,430.  (These 
figures  do  net  include  financing  costs.) 

In  Tokyo  the  carbon-monoxide  situation  Is 
already  so  bad  that  traffic  police  have  to  take 
time  out  to  inhale  oxygen  every  two  hours. 

In  some  cities  the  school  playgrounds 
have  been  made  Into  parking  lots  for  the 
teachers'  cars. 

But  Mrs.  Leavitt's  major  criticism  Is  that 
the  American  superhighway  program,  "the 
largest  public  works  program  ever  under- 
taken by  man,"  with  all  its  expense  and  de- 
struction of  city  and  countryside,  has  not 
accomplished  its  one  objective:  to  keep  traf- 
fic moving.  The  more  highways  we  build,  the 
more  automobiles  pour  onto  them  and  clog 
them. 
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"For  the  past  30  years,"  she  claims,  "the 
number  of  persons  entering  the  central  busi- 
ness district  of  our  major  cities  has  remained 
constant.  Interestingly  enough,  the  number 
of  automobiles  entering  the  same  area  has 
steadily  risen  over  the  same  period  of  time." 
In  other  words,  more  people  aren't  clogging 
those  highways.  More  cars  are. 

Evidently  the  more  highways  the  engineers 
build,  the  more  cars  appear  from  nowhere 
to  crowd  them.  Long  Island  is  an  Impressive 
example  of  this  frustrating  balance  of  na- 
ture. The  ground  on  that  island  is  nearly 
covered  with  concrete.  And  yet  such  thor- 
oughfares as  the  Long  Island  Expressway  are 
known  as  "the  longest  parking  lot  in  the 
world."  Mrs.  Leavitt  estimates  that  a  car- 
borne  commuter  on  Long  Island  moves  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  twelve  miles  per  hour,  which 
Is  a  slight  improvement  over  pedestrian  loco- 
motion but  not  as  fast  as  a  horse  and  buggy 
and  a  great  deal  slower  than  a  Boston  Whaler 
with  an  18  h.p.  motor. 

This  phenomenon  has  some  complex  polit- 
ical causes.  Local  mayors  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  divert  highways  into  their  cities, 
which  helfw  provide  communter  tliorough- 
fares  but  clogs  and  slows  Interstate  traffic 
and  has  the  longer-range  effect  of  crippling 
such  mass  transit  as  railroads.  And  by  the 
time  the  railroad  has  limped  to  a  halt,  the 
highway  system  cannot  handle  the  former 
trainrlders'  cars.  Commuters  who  are  serv- 
iced (one  Is  tempted  to  use  the  farmer's  defl- 
nition  of  the  word )  by  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road have  a  \'lvld  example  of  this. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  Is  at  her  best  at  what  she 
obviously  enjoys  most:  exposing  and  con- 
demning the  superhighway  proponents 
whom  she  calls  the  "highwaymen" — the  con- 
struction flrms,  the  auto  manufacturers,  the 
oil  and  rubber  com]>anie8  who  band  together 
to  supfKDrt  more  and  more  highways  for  more 
and  more  cars. 

They  are  silly,  of  course,  when  they  argue 
that  superhighways  could  evacuate  cities  in 
time  of  war;  anyone  who  has  seen  a  rtish 
hour  in  any  city  knows  that  is  impossible. 
And  Mrs.  Leavitt  is  understandably  sarcastic 
about  one  highway  proponent's  claim  that 
highways  are  good  for  flsh  because  trout  Uke 
to  nap  under  bridges.  But  she  lets  her  indig- 
nation run  away  with  her  when  she  caus- 
tically quotes  the  Clay  Report's  claim  that 
the  automobUe  "has  restored  a  way  of  life 
in  which  the  individual  may  live  in  a  friendly 
neighborhood  ...  it  has  made  us  one  country 
and  a  united  people."  This  is  true.  The 
problem  Is  that  we  have  let  our  cars  get 
out  of  control. 

The  answer?  Abolish  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  Mrs.  Leavitt  urges.  It  is  a  repository 
for  all  auto-associated  taxes,  which  by  law 
can  be  spent  only  on  highways.  She  claims 
that  when  Federal  and  local  auto  taxes  are 
added  together,  they  amount  to  a  slush  fund 
of  nearly  $15-bllllon  a  year.  And  since  most 
of  this  money  can  be  spent  only  on  high- 
ways, Parkinson's  Law  goes  Into  effect:  In- 
stead of  questioning  what  our  highway  needs 
really  are,  our  politicians  merely  decide  how 
to  spend  the  money. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  makes  sense  to  me  when  she 
argues  that  the  tax  money  collected  from 
auto  drivers  should  be  used  for  some  of  our 
other  pressing  needs  Instead  of  only  for 
highways  as  it  Is  today.  If  we  use  Highway 
Fund  money  only  for  highways,  why  not  con- 
fine cigarette-tax  money  to  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  find  a  safe  cigairette?  To  confine 
auto-tax  revenues  to  hlghwajrs,  she  says,  is 
like  earmarking  all  liquor-tax  revenues  for 
Improving  saloons.  She  urges  that  auto-tax 
revenues  be  put  into  the  general  treasury, 
and  highway  needs  should  compete  with 
other  pressing  needs — for  education,  ghetto 
renovation  and  even  mass  transit,  which  our 
highways  have  done  so  much  to  cripple. 

She  quotes  a  "Prayer  for  America's  Road 
Builders."  which  was  Intoned  for  a  Virginia 
Road   Builders  Association  meeting  by  the 
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Rev.  Raymond  F.  Wrenn,  presumably  with  m 
straight  face.  It  goes  like  this: 

"O  Almighty  God.  who  has  given  us  this 
earth  and  has  appointed  men  to  have  dom- 
ination over  it;  who  has  commanded  us  to 
make  straight  the  highways,  to  lift  up  the 
valleys,  and  to  make  the  mountains  low.  we 
ask  thy  blessing  upon  these  men  who  do 
just  that.  PHI  them  with  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, not  just  for  the  roads  built,  but 
for  the  ways  opened  for  the  lengthening  of 
visions,  the  broader  hopes  and  the  greater 
joys  which  make  these  highways  a  poeslbU- 
Ity  for  mankind. 

"Bless  these,  our  Nation's  road  builders, 
and  their  friends.  For  the  benefits  we  reap 
from  their  labors,  we  praise  thee;  may  thy 
glory  be  revealed  in  us.  Amen." 

Mrs.  Leavitt  had  better  brace  herself  for 
counter-attack  from  armies  of  superhigh- 
way proponents,  some  perhaps  motivated  by 
greed  but  many  others  as  dedicated  to  the 
public  welfare  as  she  is.  Judging  by  her 
polemical  style  in  this  book,  I'd  say  she  Is 
quite   capable   of   taking   them   on. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Washincton   Repobt 

(By   Congressman   Lek   H.   Hamilton) 

From  the  long  view  of  history,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1969  was  the  Senate  resolution  ex- 
pressing Its  view  that  the  President  should 
not  make  foreign  commitments  without  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  has  treaties  for  collec- 
tive defense  with  43  countries.  We  also  have 
many  executive  agreements  and  declarations, 
military  assistance  programs,  and  bases  in 
more  than  60  covmtries.  Each  treaty  varies  in 
the  extent  to  which  it  commits  the  U.S.,  but 
in  general,  there  Is  an  agreement  to  assist  In 
the  event  of  armed  attack.  The  treaties  do 
not  spell  out  the  precise  action  which  the 
United  States  would  take;  that  Is  left  for 
the  President  and  Congress  to  decide. 

Virtually  all  our  foreign  commitments  are 
made  In  the  belief  that  they  are  required 
by  our  national  interest.  TTiey  result  from 
our  view  of  the  Communist  threat,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  political  and  military  vulner- 
ability of  other  nations,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  United  Natioris. 

Why,  then,  are  we  reassessing  our  commit- 
ments? The  most  immediate  reason  Is  un- 
doubtedly Vietnam,  which  has  led  us  to 
question  our  other  security  commitments. 
The  long  struggle  in  Vietnam,  now  entering 
its  10th  year,  has  profoundly  affected  public 
attitudes  toward  our  security  commitments, 
and  has  led,  for  example,  to  the  Senate 
resolution  urging  limitations  on  executive 
action. 

The  American  public  recognizes  the  global 
responsibilities  of  a  super  power,  but  they 
reject  the  idea  that  this  nation  is  the  police- 
man of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Invasion,  no  longer  seems  such  an 
immediate  threat  as  it  did  during  the  days 
of  Stalin.  The  nature  of  the  threat  is  difficult 
to  assess,  but  If  it  is  diminishing,  the  need 
for  military  alliances  also  Is  diminishing. 
Such  a  view  changes  the  nature  of  an  al- 
liance, reducing  the  emphasis  on  deterrence 
and  Increasing  the  emphasis  on  political  oon- 
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sultation  and  a  greaWr  coordination  of  com- 
mon interests.  This  Is  already  occurring  m 

NATO 

The  gradual  emergence  of  new  power  cen- 
ters such  as  Japan,  or  a  European  grouping 
evSxtually  mav  relieve  the  United  States  of 
some  of  1«  international  burdens  as  me^ 
new  powers  a«ume  greater  responsibility  for 
defeme  Some  day.  regional  group  ng  may 
provide  military  protection  lor  a  w'de  "ea^ 

Faced  with  these  considerations  on  the 
rapidly  changing  world  scene,  U5.  policy- 
makers  are  asking  themselves; 

Has   the   threat   to  our  Interest   by   other 

powers   changed  or   ^f j*"*^ /° J^^^^cUve 
we   can   begin   to   withdraw   from  coUectue 

security  arrangements? 

Have  basic  Soviet  objectives  changwl? 

Is  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  armed 
strength  declining  or  Increasing  with  rela- 
tion  to   that  of   the   united   States   and   its 

allies'*  f 

Which  will  lead  us  to  peace ;  Some  degree  oi 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  presence  abroad 
Tr  the  continued  maintenance  °f  clear  and 
flrm  collective  security  arrangements  in 
critical  areas? 

Do  our  commitments  abroad  create  insta- 
bility at  home  by  reducing  our  capability  to 
solve  our  domestic  problems? 

Although  the  constitution  provldw  that 
the  congress  shall  declare  war,  It  's  clear 
that  under  our  constltuUonal  system,  the 
s^urce^f  foreign  policy  Is  the  President.  He 
must  weigh  what  the  capabilities  and  re- 
wurees  of  the  U.S.  are  and  what  must  be 
done  for  national  security.  He  must  assess  the 
coets  and  risks  of  such  commitments  against 
SI  co«t  and  risks  of  not  making  a  commit- 
ment. Seldom  can  he-or  any  of  us— be  sure 
U  the  assessment  la  oorrect. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

McCoRMACK  for  these  many  years.  My 
mind  fills  with  so  many  happy  occasions 
shar«d  with  the  Speaker.  I  remember  In 
particular  the  evening  we  both  received 
the   rank   of   knight   commander   with 
star  of  the  order  of  St.   Gregory  the 
Great  from  Pope  Pius  XH,  presented  to 
us  at  the  apostolic  delegate's  residence 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue  by   the  now 
Amleto  Cardinal  Cicognani.   Over   the 
years  we  have  become.  I  believe,  very 
close  friends  and  so  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  me  today  to  say  fareweU.  We 
shall     miss     John     McCormack,     the 
Speaker,  and  we  shall  miss  John  McCor- 
mack. the  man,  but  most  of  all  we  shall 
miss  John  McCormack.  our  good  friend. 
I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  wishing  many,  many  years  of  con- 
tented and  well-earned  leisure  to  Speaker 
and  Mrs.  McCormack. 


May  28,  1970 


May  28,  1970 


GREENSBORO  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    KSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 
Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  mv  coUeagues  in  saluting  today  one 
of  the  "finest  men  It  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know,  the  Honorable  Johw 
W    McCORMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  our 
beioved  Speaker.  So  much  can  be  said  of 
John  McCormack  and  yet  no  matter  how 
glowing  our  praise  the  words  pale  beside 
the  man  himself.  We  can  talk  of  his  ex- 
pertise and  determination  in  debate,  his 
leadership  in  national  and  party  affairs, 
and  his  valuable  counsel.  But  this  does 
not  begm  to  scrape  the  surface  of  this 
giant  of  a  man.  How  can  one  put  into 
words  what  the  presence  of  John  McCor- 
mack has  meant  to  this  body?  In  the  past 
8^/2  years  during  which  he  has  served 
continuously  as  Speaker.  Congress  has 
enacted  more  vital  social  legislation  than 
it  had  in  its  entire  previous  history.  And 
I  wonder  how  much  of  it  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  skills  of  John 
McCormack.  He  knew  how  to  compro- 
mise,   and    he    knew    how    and    when 
to    press    a    point.    But    most    of    all 
he    knew    his    House    of    Representa- 
tives.  John  McCormack   dedicated  his 
life  to  this  House  of  Representatives  and 
It  w£is  a  proud  dedication,  one  shared 
only  by  his  God,  his  country,  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Harriet.  I  feel  very  privileged 
in  having  known  and  served  with  John 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  function- 
ing as  a  community  development  corpo- 
ration, the  Greensboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  moved  aggressively  but 
sensitively  into  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions during  the  past  3  years. 

As  its  current  president.  Kemp  C.  Clen- 
denin,  Jr.,  has  stated: 

Race  should  not  be  a  factor  in  community 
and  personal  life  except  to  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  an  open  community  and  equal 
opportunity  community. 


The  chamber's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, William  B.  Little,  underscores 
chamber  policy  by  stressing  that  'lead- 
ership must  come  from  within  the  com- 
munity to  solve  the  humtin  problems  and 
the  conditions  which  keep  a  true  spirit 
of  community  imity  from  being  a  real- 
ity." 

The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  more  than  1.550  members,  of 
which  about  250  are  black.  It  has  long 
been  noted  as  a  creative  and  resourceful 
organization,  more  willing  than  many 
other  chambers  of  commerce  to  enter 
new  fields  of  chamber  activity,  to  en- 
courage open  community  discussion  and 
forthright  action,  and  to  take  the  risks 
which  arise  from  controversy  and  think- 
ing out  loud. 

The  chamber  has  now  ptiblished  two 
documents — one  entitled  "One  Commu- 
nity." background  on  the  \arious  race 
relations  activities  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  other  entitled  "Something's  Got  To 
Give,"  a  study  of  12  attitudes  which  af- 
fect the  community's  ability  to  solve  its 
human  relations  problems.  These  two 
documents  show  considerable  insight  in- 
to the  whole  complex  of  urban  problems 
which  beset  our  nation  and  deserve  care- 
ful reading  by  each  Member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  timeliness 
of  the  chamber's  two  documents,  I  in- 
sert them  In  the  Record  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 


am  also  inserting,  for  background,  an 
article  ("Soul  Chamber  in  North  Caro- 
lina") which  appeared  this  month  in 
Emphasis  magazine,  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Market  Develop- 
ers: 

"Soxn."  Chamber  in  North  Carolina 
Probably  the  "most  together"  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  country  Is  the  tradition- 
flouting  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"They  catch  a  lot  of  hell  from  some  of  the 
white  folk,  but  they  keep  right  at  It,"  says 
David  Richmond,  one  of  the  four  black  stu- 
dents at  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 
In  Greensboro  who  participated  In  the  na- 
tion's flrst  slt-ln  In  1960  and  now  Is  an  active 
chamber  committee  member. 

"They're  for  real,"  says  Richmond,  "and 
they've  got  something  going  here."  The 
Greensboro  Chamber — which  has  almost  250 
black  members,  more  than  any  other  cham- 
ber In  the  United  States — has  become  an  ef- 
fective "inside  agitator"  against  racial  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice. 

The  Greensboro  Chamber  is  nationally  rec- 
ognized among  Chambers  as  the  most  thor- 
oughly Involved  In  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment. "Cultural  racism  Is  our  number  one 
problem  although  It's  hard  for  white  citizens 
to  admit,"  explains  Allen  Wannamaker,  white 
radio  executive  and  former  chamber  presi- 
dent. "We've  got  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem.  You  cam't  solve  problems  unless  you 
look  at  the  causes,  aind  you  can't  solve  prob- 
lems by  Just  talking."  he  said. 

"One  of  the  biggest  things  we've  run  Into 
Is  the   bad  general  reputation  of   chambers 
of  commerce — the  fact  that  Chambers  have 
largely  shied  away  from  controversy,  scared 
to  rock  the  boat,  carried  away  with  smoke- 
stack-hunting and  luring  tourists  and  all  the 
while  letting  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
racial    discrimination    take    their    expensive 
toll,"  Chamber  Executive  President  William 
B.  Little  says.  According  to  Little,  black  eco- 
nomic development  Is  needed  "If  we  really 
mean  it  when  we  say  we're  for  an  op>en  com- 
munity and  total  community  development." 
At  last  year's  community  memorial  pro- 
gram In  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King,  co- 
sponsored    by    the    Greensboro    Chamber   of 
Commerce,  one  business  leader  put  it  this 
way;  "We  don't  need  a  paciflcatlon  program 
to  make  mllque-to«ists  out  of  militants  and 
Amy  Vanderbllts  out  of  blgoU.  We  need  to 
change  the  attitudes  and  conditions  which 
underlie  bad  human  relations." 

One  of  four  Greensboro  cltl2ieas  Is  black. 
This  Piedmont  North  Carolina  city  of  160,000 
Is  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  center 
of  a  metropolitan  area  of  750,000  people,  in- 
cluding 170,000  blacks.  Three  colleges  and 
two  universities,  including  Bennett  College 
and  A&T  University,  are  located  In  Greens- 
boro. 

Black  Attorney  Henry  Prye,  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
and   a   former   chairman   of   the   Chamber's 
Community  Unity  Division,  Is  now  organizing 
a  black-ov^Tied  bank  In  the  city.  Albert  Webb, 
one  of  four  black  members  of  the  Chamber's 
board  of  directors  last  year  and  executive 
vice-president  of  a  black-owned  savings  and 
loan    association,    sees    white    attitudes    as 
changing  slowly  and  believes  that  the  white 
community.  Including  the  Chamber,  doesn't 
fully  realize  how  much  change  is  necessary. 
Chamber    President    and    Realtor    Kemp 
Clendenln     isn't     misunderstood     by     most 
blacks  and   whites   In   Greensboro   when   he 
says  "we've  got  a  long  row  to  hoe  but  we've 
got  to  get  the  whole  community  turned  on 
to  get  race  out  of  the  way  as  a  factor  in  our 
business,  civic,  and  personal  lives."  In  April 
he  helped  to  setUe  a  rent  strike  (recognition 
of  a  black  tenants  union  was  one  of  the 
settlement  terms)   and  led  the  Chamber  to 
establish   a  substantially   financed   housing 
foundation. 


The  Chamber  conducts  year-round  sensi- 
tivity training  programs.  CLnances  a  com- 
munity-wide manpower  development  effort 
to  bring  hard-to-employ  persons  Into  pro- 
ductive employment,  pushes  for  area  repre- 
sentation In  local  government,  and  promotes 
open  housing  and  the  elimination  of  sub- 
standard housing. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Chamber  organized  a 
network  of  neighborhood  discussion  cells  "to 
talk  about  things  some  people  say  we  aren't 
suppose  to  talk  about,  like  open  housing, 
school  desegregation,  and  civic  club  discrimi- 
nation." The  name  "cell"  created  some  Initial 
opposition  because  It  sounded  subversive, 
says  Clendenln,  but  after  hundreds  of  cell 
meetings  both  name  and  concept  have 
caught  on. 

The  Chamber's  public  relations  director, 
Hal  Sieber,  outspoken  Impresario  of  the 
Chamber's  thrust  for  an  open  community, 
dislikes  publicity  about  the  progress  made 
In  the  conmiunlty  since  1B67  when  the  Sle- 
ber-led  Chamber  revolt  against  racism  got  In 
full  swing.  "There  Is  nothing  to  brag  about." 
Even  blacks  in  Greensboro  who  are  most 
critical  of  the  Establishment  seem  to  take 
pride  In  the  Chamber's  sense  of  commitment 
and  activist  stance.  Black  Activist  CecU 
Rouson  says  "the  Greensboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  especially  Hal  (Sieber).  Is  to- 
gether, man,  the  closest  thing  to  a  soul 
chamber  anywhere." 

Defense  Department  Contracts  Compliance 
official  Charles  E.  Smith,  a  black  man  and 
former  Detroit  attorney,  sums  it  up:  "The 
Greensboro  Chamber  Is  the  most  effective 
civil  rights  organization  In  Greensboro.  They 
don't  pull  any  punches.  They  know  their 
limitations  but  they  take  advantage  of  their 
strengths.  As  a  black  man,  I'm  Impressed  by 
what  I  have  seen  happen  In  Greensboro,  and 
It  ought  to  be  happening  everywhere  else." 

Editor's  Note:  Emphasis  Magazine,  recog- 
nizing the  Greensboro  Chamber's  sustained 
emphasis  of  a  total  community  concept,  pre- 
sents this  special  feature  on  the  Greensboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "for  its  awareness  of 
the  black  business  and  professional  man,  the 
black  consumer  and  customer,  and  the  need 
for  black  economic  development  in  the  In- 
terest of  one  community  and  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity community."  Emphasis  '70  congratu- 
lates the  Greensboro  Chamber  and  encour- 
ages other  chambers  of  commerce  to  make 
slmUar  entry  into  the  field  of  socio-economic 
development  and  the  promotion  of  attitude 
change. 

Introductory  Note 

Entitled  One  ComTJiunity,  this  report  In- 
cludes certain  Thlnk-ln  results  and  other 
statistical  data  pertaining  to  the  Greensboro 
Chamber's  race  relations-related  activities 
during  the  past  three  years. 

One  Community  represents  the  efforts  of 
hundreds  of  Chamber  members  and  commu- 
nity citizens  under  the  leadership  of  three 
Chamber  presidents,  including  Allen  Wanna- 
maker and  Albert  S.  Llneberry.  However, 
"one  community"  represents  a  goal,  not  a 
reality.  This  background  report  reflects  a 
growing  commitment  of  leadership  and  mem- 
bership resources  to  the  problem-lnsolvlng 
tasks  posed  by  the  "one  community"  goal. 

In  a  sense,  this  report  Is  an  inventory 
of  the  accomplishments  and  frustrations, 
actions,  and  reactions,  which  have  accom- 
panied the  Chamber's  thrust  into  uncharted 
territory.  Because  the  race  relations-related 
problems  are  ntmierous,  progress  made  by 
the  Chamber  and  the  community  must  be 
considered  relatively  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  community's  current  posture  would 
Indicate  that  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
considerable  progress  In  the  ofllng. 

In  a  time  of  transition,  change  Is  difficult 
to  evaluate.  Por  this  reason,  some  of  the 
comments  made  in  this  report  are  bound  to 
be  understatements  or  overstatements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  face  of  day-to-day  community 
events,  some  of  the  Thlnk-ln  and  survery 
resjxinses  are  bound  to  be  subject-thoughts 
by  the  participating  Chamber  members. 

One  Community  includes  more  questions 
than  answers.  It  shows  a  greater  depend- 
ence on  art  than  science,  more  room  for 
Improvement  and  lesB  Improvement  than 
might  be  suggested  by  effort  and  commit- 
ment, and  probably  less  effort  and  commit- 
ment than  what  a  later  generation  of  Cham- 
ber members  might  consider  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
acknowledges  technical  assistance  from  spe- 
cialists on  the  faculties  of  North  Carolina 
A&T  State  University,  Gulford  College,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro and  Chapel  Hill,  also  the  North  Caro- 
lina Good  Neighbor  (DouncU  and  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Human 
Relations  officials.  Hundreds  of  Chamber 
members,  principally  of  the  Public  Relations 
and  Community  Unity  Divisions,  actively 
participated  In  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  activities  described  in  the  report.  The 
Chamber  Is  also  grateful  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund,  Inc.,  for  grant-in-aid  assistance 
to  support  some  part  of  the  Chamber's  hu- 
man relations  program. 

Kemp  C.  Clendenin,  Jr., 

President. 

One  Communitt 
some  background  on  race  relations-related 
ACTrvrriES  of  the  greensboro  chamber  of 

COMMERCE 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  a  commu- 
nity's Institutional  InflexlbUlty  and  Insensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  various  aspects  and  Implica- 
tions of  poverty  are  major  barriers  to  the 
correction  of  certain  social  and  economic  In- 
equities. There  appears  to  be  a  need  for 
activism  within  the  established  institutions 
of  the  community  In  order  to  create  a  re- 
ceptlvenees  to  change  and  to  bring  about  an 
effective  coalition  with  the  poor,  not  only 
In  problem  Identlflcatlon,  but  also  within 
decision-making  systems  oriented  to  problem 
solution. 

It  is  believed  that  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
because  It  represents  a  community's  economic 
power  base  and  Includes  a  large  nvimber  of 
economic  and  social  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity, can  exercise  effective  leadership  to 
change  attitudes,  especially  attitudes  of 
whites,  toward  the  black  and  poor. 

Because  racial  discrimination  and  poverty 
have  Identlflable  economic  consequences, 
with  total  community  Implications,  chamber 
programming  to  overcome  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  poverty  can  be  characterized  as 
appropriate  without  resorting  to  special  per- 
suasion on  behalf  of  the  social  responsibil- 
ity which  accompanies  good  citizenship.  Es- 
tablished Chamber  relationships  with  other 
organizations  and  governmental  agencies 
permit  chambers  of  commerce  to  exercise 
Influence  within  decision-making  circles.  The 
relative  Invulnerability  and  economic  inde- 
pendence of  chamber  leadership  can  provide 
a  stable  base  for  chamber  activity  in  these 
non-tradltlonal  areas. 

The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1967  began  a  sustained  program  to  Improve 
community  understanding  of  the  relationship 
of  cultural  racism  to  major  community  de- 
velopment problems.  During  1967-1970.  the 
Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ex- 
perimented with  a  number  of  approaches  to 
further  businessman  involvement  In  com- 
munity affairs.  Improve  businessman  sensi- 
tivity to  social  responsibility,  modify  estab- 
lished problem-solving  techniques,  and  Ini- 
tiate basic  organizational  and  procedural 
changes  within  the  Chamber  to  Improve  Its 
responsiveness  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  and  black. 

Some  problems 
Among     problems     encountered     by     the 
Chamber  in  Its  pursuit  of  a  change  of  com- 
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munlty  attitude  and  conditions  have  been 
(1)  the  ultra-conservative  reputation  of  all 
chambers  of  commerce,  (3)  the  general  dis- 
repute of  the  established  Institutions  of  the 
community  as  credible  initiators  of  mean- 
ingful change,  (3)  the  unavailability  of  prec- 
edent and  experience  in  the  use  of  human 
relations  techniques,  (4)  the  complex  Inter- 
relationships of  community  development 
problems,  (5)  difficulty  in  converting  certailn 
financial,  staff  and  volunteer  re^urces  into 
new  program  areas,  (6)  the  tendency  of  orga- 
nization leadership  to  attempt  po  defuse 
crises  and  to  encourage  the  black  and  poor 
to  accept  establlshmentarlan  solutions.  In- 
stead of  seeking  a  productive  Involvement  of 
the  black  and  poor  in  the  decision-making 
process  to  solve  the  problems  which  underlie 
disharmony  and  economic  disparity,  and  (7) 
leadership  accommodation  of  periodic  black 
and  white  "backlash,"  thereby  tending  to 
neutralize  gains  and  causing  possible  over- 
adjustment  of  some  policies  and  procedures. 

Chamber  programt 

At  the  outset,  it  became  clear  that  human 
relations  and  problem-solving  activity  could 
not  become  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
community  agency  such  as  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission.  They  also  could  not  be- 
come the  exclusive  responsibility  of  any 
single  Chamber  committee,  task  force,  or 
division. 

In  other  words,  the  inter-relatlonship  and 
depth  of  problems,  and  the  massiveness  of 
required  Chamber  and  community  response, 
would  require  across-the-board  understand- 
ing of  problems  and  commitment  to  their 
solution. 

Among  specific  steps  taken  to  make  Cham- 
ber participation  more  representative  of  the 
total  community  have  been  (1)  the  system- 
atic recruitment  of  black  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  into  Chamber  membership,  (2) 
systematic  appointment  of  blacks  to  Cham- 
ber committees,  including  board  of  directors, 
(3)  invitation  to  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents to  serve  as  voting  members  of  Chamber 
committees.  (4)  invitation  to  representatives 
of  the  poor  and  other  groups  not  normally 
Included  among  Chamber  members  and  par- 
ticipants, (5)  adoption  of  equal-employment 
jxjllcy  by  Chamber  administration,  (6)  selec- 
tion of  meeting  places  which  would  encour- 
age attendance  and  participation  by  all 
Chamber  members  and  community  repre- 
sentatives, (7)  adoption  of  forthright  Cham- 
ber policy  to  further  an  open  community, 
combat  racial  discrimination  and  cultural 
racism,  correct  past  Inequities  and  provide 
compensatory  outreach,  and  improve  atti- 
tudes and  conditions  which  may  be  identified 
as  barriers  to  a  unified  community,  and  (8) 
development  of  a  community-oriented  Cham- 
ber program  reflecting  non-tradltlonal  Cham- 
ber involvement  and  interest  in  other  new 
areas,  including  the  arts,  education,  consumer 
protection,  youth  affairs,  community  health, 
and  environmental  pollution. 

Results  of  policy  changes 
Among  programs  developed  by  the  Cham- 
ber during  1967-1970  have  been  (1)  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  division  (Community 
Unity  Division)  to  study  attitudes  and  con- 
ditions which  can  create  barriers  to  an  open 
and  unified  community,  (2)  initiation  of  a 
study  of  city  council  election  methods  and 
development  of  Chamber  political  activity 
to  generate  public  support  for  area  represen- 
tation, (3)  recruitment  of  237  "jlack  Cham- 
ber members  and  election  of  black  members 
to  the  board  of  directors,  (4)  conspicuous 
black  participation  In  committee  activity 
and  In  Chamber  representation  In  general 
community  activity.  (6)  establishment  of  a 
community  network  of  neighborhood  discus- 
sion cells,  (6)  creation  of  committee  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  bousing  foundation. 
(7)  encouragement  of  black  entrepreneur- 
ship.  (8)  active  participation  by  Chamber 
staff  and  members  In  human  relations-re- 
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lated  activities  of  other  organizations,  (9) 
Chamber  intervention  In  community  crises 
In  either  mediator  or  advocacy  rolee,  (10) 
establishment  of  Manpower  Development  Di- 
vision to  coordinate  community  programs  for 
hard-to-employ  personnel,  (11)  co-sponsor- 
shlp  of  a  community -wide  Martin  Luther 
King  memorial  observance,  (12)  develop- 
ment of  T-group  and  other  sensitivity  train- 
ing programs.  Including  weekend  retreats, 
(13)  sustained  supportive  editorial  policy  of 
Chamber  magazine  (Greeruboro  Business) 
and  other  publications,  (U)  development  of 
staff  resources  to  provide  support  for  general 
Chamber  programming,  and  (15)  technical 
assistance  to  other  chambers  of  commerce 
developing  human  resources  development 
programs. 

The  Chamber's  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  a  series  of  random, 
stratified,  proportionate  sample  surveys  (per- 
sonal interview)  of  Chamber  member  atti- 
tude and  opinion.  These  surveys  indicate 
greater  acceptance  of  Chamber  leadership  In 
the  human  relations  field,  greater  acceptance 
ot  general  'open  community"  policy,  and  in- 
creased reluctance  to  Identify  with  former 
rac^t  views. 

The  Public  Relations  Department  has  also 
conducted  a  series  of  Thlnk-iiis  especially 
structured  to  elicit  views  on  controversial 
and  taboo  subject  matter.  These  Thlnk-lns 
have  indicated  clear-cut  support  ot  Chamber 
Judgment  and  approach  and  general  approval 
of  Chamber  policy.^ 
Identifiable  changes  in  the  community 
Certain  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
community  during  the  period  of  the  Cham- 
bers race  relations-related  activity.  Some 
of  these  changes  appear  to  be  direct  or  In- 
direct products  of  this  activity  or  results  of 
the  Chamber's  cooperative  efforts  with  other 
organizations. 

Among  these  changes  have  been  (I)  elec- 
tion of  a  black  legislator,  the  first  black  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  In  the  Twentieth  Century, 
(2)    election  of  a  black  District  Judge.    (3) 
appointment  of  blacks  to  all  commissions, 
boards,  authorities^   and  conimltlees  of  the 
City    of    Greensboro,     (4)     employment    of 
blacks  in  such  positions  as  senior  city  plan- 
ner, administrative  assistant  to  the  city  man- 
ager,   assistant    housing    authority    director, 
etc.,   (5)    sustained  political  interest  In  area 
representation  despite  referendum  defeat  of 
two  plans  (current  City  Cotmcll  development 
of  a  new  plan  for  election  of  City  Council 
and  Mayor) ,  (6)  development  of  Model  Cities 
application  and  other  applications  for  urban 
renewal  and  housing  development,  (7)  adop- 
tion of  open  housing  resolution  by  City  of 
Greensboro,    (8)    adoption    of   certificate    of 
rental  occupancy  by  City  of  Greensboro.  (9) 
affirmative   action    in   management   of   open 
housing  by  several  community  realtors,  (10) 
community   receptlveness  to  study  of  com- 
munity   attitudes    and    conditions    by    Civil 
Rights  Commission  of  the  United  States  and 
its  State   Advisory  Committee,    (11)    greater 
community  acceptance  of  and  p>artlclpatlon 
in  GEO  programs,  Including  Head  Start,  (12) 
creation  of  office  of  ombudsman  (Community 
Relations  Director)    by  City  of  Greensboro, 
( 13)  In-depth  sensitivity  training  for  all  City 
officials.   Including  Police  Department,    (14) 
dramatic  expansion  of  public  housing  pro- 
gram. Including  adoption  of  "scattered  site" 
policy.  (15)    greater  Involvement  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  urban  affairs,  (16)  strong 
newspaper   editorial  support  for  open  com- 
munity policy,  (17)  Increased  private  activity 
In  social  and  economic  field.  Including  hous- 
ing    derelopments     organized     by     church 
groups,  (18)  creation  of  black  history  study 
groups,  dialogue  groups,  etc.,   (19)    recruit- 
ment of  about  50  blacks  into  membership  of 
Jaycees,    (20)    conspicuous    employment   of 
black  professional  and  non -professional  per- 
sonnel by   business.  Industry,  and   govern- 


ment, and  (21)  addition  of  two  black  City 
CouncUmen  on  seven-man  City  Council,  one 
by  at-large  election  and  one  by  Council  selec- 
tion to  fill  vacancy.'' 

The  quality  and  velocity  of  local  change 
are  difficult  to  evaluate  because  of  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  cultural  changes  which 
have  taken  place  nationally  at  the  same 
time.  Furthermore,  visible  changes  may  have 
generated  much  more  Important  but  Intan- 
gible changes,  and  some  institutional 
changes,  despite  Intent  and  appearance,  may 
not  be  yielding  substantive  results. 

The  Implied  relationship  of  Chamber  ac- 
tivity to  the  listed  changes  can  only  be 
loosely  estabUshed  by  conjecture. 

Problem  attitudes  in  the  community 
There  are  a  number  of  attitudes  which 
are  sufficiently  prevalent  In  the  community 
to  make  solution  of  some  problems  awkward 
or  difficult.  They  are  held  by  an  unknown 
number  of  citizens.  Their  specific  relationship 
to  specific  problems  Is  unknown  except  by 
surmise.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  these 
attitudes  are  softening,  others  hardening. 

These  attitudes,  believed  to  have  a  negative 
effect   on   problem   solving,   are   stated   with 
some  imprecision  to  permit  Inclusion  of  ap- 
proximately related  or  similar  attitudes  un- 
der   single    attitude    entries.    They    are    (1) 
Greensboro  can  productively  exist  as  two  sep- 
arate communities  Just  because  some  blacks 
and  some  whites  like  It  that  way,  (2)   It  Is 
possible  to  work  for  good  human  relations 
without  coming  to  grips  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  cultural  racism,   (3)    there  are  such 
persons  as  "the   leader  of  the  black  com- 
munity "  and  "the  people  who  are  the  powers 
that  be,"  (4)  the  poor  are  all  black  and  the 
black  are  all  poor,   (5)   communication  be- 
tween the  races  automatically  leads  to  action, 
(6)   Greensboro  has  made  adequate  progress 
In  achieving  a  "color  blind"  attitude  among 
either  whites  or  blacks,  (7)  racial  discrimi- 
nation m  community  life  can  be  eliminated 
without  affecting  social  patterns  In  personal 
lives,   (8)   the  community  can  benefit  from 
a  suspension  of  law  enforcement  and  law 
observance,  (9)  guerrilla  warfare  and  revolu- 
tionary tactics  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
changes  or  are  an  Inevitable  part  of  change, 
(10)    capitalism  Is  too  Inflexible  to  survive 
or  to  accommodate  the  social  and  cultural 
changes  in  the  human  environment  and  set- 
ting.  (11)    the  community  can  mobilize  to 
bring     about     Institutional     and     cultural 
changes  In  a  setting  of  continuous  exagger- 
ated dissent,  and    (12)    changes  which  are 
initiated  by  the  economic  sector  of  the  com- 
munity are  contrary  to  the  Interest  of  the 
total  community. 

Problem  conditions  in  the  community 
There  are  a  number  of  conditions  and  clr- 
cuniistances  In  the  community  which  are  the 
products  of  cultural  racism  and  the  cause  of 
a  significant  degree  of  disharmony  within 
the  community.  Some  of  these  conditions 
and  circumstances  more  generally  affect  the 
total  community  than  others.  Although  most 
of  them  are  Inter-related,  some  may  be  Iden- 
tified as  more  serious  problems  than  others 
and  their  alleviation  would  be  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  a  modification  of  other  problems.* 
Among  these  problems  are  (1)  scarcity  of 
standard  housing  for  low  Income  families, 
(2)  Ineffectiveness  of  community  policy  for 
open  housing  (generally  restricted  housing 
mobility  for  black  and  poor),  (3)  rental  of 
substandard  housing,  (4)  discriminatory 
membership  policies  of  black  and  white  civic 
clubs  and  organizations,  (5)  status  of  de- 
segregation and  Integration  of  public  schools, 
(6)  student  concern  about  practicality  of 
education,  relevance  of  currlculimi,  and  un- 
deremphasls  of  occupational  education.  (7) 
degree  of  eqtial  employment  opporttinlty  for 
blacks,  Including  non-dlscrlmlnatory  entry 
Into  the  work  force,  upward  mobility  for 
employees,  modification  of   hard-core  man- 


agement policies,  employment  of  hard-to- 
employ  personnel,  and  affirmative  action  by 
the  commimlty  and  employers  to  meet  social 
problems  of  employees  from  multi-problem 
families,  (8)  degree  of  representation  and 
visibility  of  poor  and  black  In  government, 
(9)  degree  of  governmental  responsiveness, 
flexibility,  and  outreach,  and  citizen  partici- 
pation m  governmental  affairs,  (10)  need  for 
destigmatlzed  and  coordinated  social  services 
capable  of  reinforcing  human  dignity  and 
providing  enough  assistance  to  do  some  good, 
and  (11)  private  Interpersonal  relations  in 
homes,  churches,  and  social  Institutions  and 
organizations,  generally  affected  by  taboos, 
which  regulate  degrees  of  personal  commit- 
ment, persistence,  and  consistency  to  over- 
come racial  discrimination. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  problems 
which  are  generally  related  to  the  commu- 
nity's responses  to  the  listed  conditions  and 
circumstances.  These  problems,  mostly  attl- 
tudlnal,  are  (1)  demands  for  Instant  re- 
form, (2)  unwillingness  to  respond  to  pres- 
sure, (3)  unwillingness  to  break  ranks,  (4) 
f-alse  racial  pride.  (5)  fear  of  social  conse- 
quence of  "doing  the  right  thing,"  and  (6) 
time  delay  in  solving  recognized  problems. 
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SUMMARY   COMMENT 

The  Chamber's  three-year  experience  has 
resulted  In  a  conspicuous  change  In  total 
community  attitude  toward  the  Chamber  as 
an  instrument  of  change  and  has  brought 
about  an  alliance  of  the  activist  leadership 
of  the  Chamber  and  other  organizations. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Chamber  has 
generally  reversed  some  of  Us  policy  stances 
of  long  standing  while  maintaining  a  satis- 
factory degree  of  credibility  among  both  Its 
members  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 

During  these  three  years,  the  Chamber  has 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  adhere  to  new 
policy  positions  generally  contrary  to  com- 
munity tradition  and  to  overcome  predicta- 
ble opposition  within  the  community  to  such 
non-tradltlonal  Chamber  activity.  During  the 
same  period.  Chamber  membership  has  In- 
creased about  thirty  percent  and  member- 
ship Income  and  budget  have  Increased  more 
than  fifty  percent. 

Some  of  the  Chamber's  activities  have  been 
predictably  controversial.  The  Chamber  has 
made  some  mistakes.  Some  expyerlments  have 
proved  the  merit  of  trying  new  paths.  Other 
exper'jnents  have  fared  poorly.  This  report, 
as  a  recount  for  record,  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  look  at  the  Chamber's  overall  effort. 
This  report  does  not  offer  a  critique  on  the 
various  parts  of  this  effort,  nor  does  It  claim 
extraordinary  accomplishments  by  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  community. 
A  single  community  Is  hard  to  come  by. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  The  Public  Relations  Division  Invited  all 
Chamber  members  to  participate  In  one  of 
the  Thlnk-ln  sessions  conducted  In  Septem- 
ber-October 1969.  Actual  participation  (323 
or  16%  of  all  members)  showed  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  all  membership  classifications 
and  a  reasonable  distribution  of  Chamber 
leaders  and  members.  Thirty-seven  (12%) 
participants  were  black — less  than  the  pro- 
portion of  black  members  of  the  Chamber 
(14%). 

The  nature  of  the  questions  for  which  an- 
swers were  being  sought  required  careful 
construction  of  questions  to  overcome  pre- 
dictable reluctance  to  relate  to  certain  taboo 
subject  matter.  Responses  to  some  "loaded" 
control  questions,  therefore,  were  disregarded 
In  analysis.  The  complex  set  of  data  for  the 
Judgment  survey  Included  more  than  10,000 
Individual  verbal  and  written  responses.  Some 
of  these  depended  for  their  meaning  on  cer- 
tain key  words  In  the  questions  which  were 
asked.  Some  also  depended  on  the  context 
In  which  the  questions  were  placed.  Some, 
because  of  defect  In  wording  of  questions, 
were  disqualified  from  analysis. 

Evaluation  of  responses  Included  cross  ref- 


erence among  related  questions.  Some  ques- 
tions were  repeated  or  restated,  using  dif- 
ferent language  or  intonation.  In  order  to 
assure  correct  Interpretation  and  to  vertlfy 
responses. 

No  question  receiving  less  than  90%  sam- 
ple resfKinse  rate  was  Included  In  any  re- 
sfKinse  tabulation.  However,  almost  all  ques- 
tions requiring  written  answers  received  more 
than  a  95%  sample  response  rate. 

Housing  and  race  relations  emerged  as  the 
two  most  Important  Greensboro  problems, 
according  to  the  Thlnk-ln  participants. 

nfty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  In- 
dicated the  desirability  of  greater  Chamber 
support  of  the  activities  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Thirty-two  percent  Indicated  mild 
to  strong  dissatisfaction  with  believed  lack 
of  emphasis  by  the  Chamber  on  law  and 
order. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  be- 
lieved that  the  Chamber  "was  moving  Just 
right"  or  "not  fast  enough"  in  the  field  of 
race  relations.  Of  the  total  respondents.  42% 
believed  that  the  Chamber  should  "work  ag- 
gressively" to  secure  open  housing  in  the 
community  and  47%  believed  that  the 
Chamber  was  Insufficiently  actlon-orlented 
In  high-controversy  areas  of  community 
development.  Seventy-five  percent  consid- 
ered the  Community  Unity  Division's  pro- 
gram a  necessary  function  of  the  Chamber, 
but  a  high  percentage  (92%)  stated  belief 
that  the  Community  Unity  Division  is  acting 
"responsibly"  and  that  the  Chamber's  race 
relations  activities  are  being  pursued  with 
good  Judgment.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
respondents  believed  that  a  majority  of  non- 
Chamber  members  mildly  to  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  Chamber's  race  relations 
policies  and  programs. 

More  than  75%  of  the  respondents  believed 
that  the  Chamber's  leadership  should  lead 
rather  than  follow  membership  consensus. 
However,  47  %  believed  that  Chamber  leader- 
ship should  more  actively  seek  the  views  of 
Chamber  members,  either  through  opinion 
and  attitude  surveys  or  other  means,  but 
then  the  leaders  should  use  their  own  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  positions  to  take  "even  if 
the  positions  are  contrary  to  what  the  mem- 
bers think." 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  be- 
lieved thai  the  Chamber  should  be  commu- 
nity-oriented Instead  of  business-oriented. 
However,  33%  felt  that  the  Chambers  pub- 
lic Information  programs  Inadequately  In- 
terpreted the  overriding  community  value  of 
some  Chamber  programs,  and  48%  believed 
the  Chamber  Insufficiently  community-ori- 
ented In  the  development  of  Its  programs. 

More  than  60%  of  the  respondents  Indi- 
cated that  the  Chamber  should  support  the 
development  of  a  major  convention  center  In 
downtown  Greensboro,  aggreslvely  seek  more 
urban  renewal  funds  for  downtown  develop- 
ment, develop  programs  to  secure  more  and 
Improved  housing  for  low  Income  and  mid- 
dle income  families  and  encourage  more  ef- 
fective programs  to  minimize  substandard 
housing.  More  than  50%  wanted  the  Cham- 
ber to  develop  programs  to  assist  existing  lo- 
cal industries  In  recruiting  personnel  outside 
the  Greensboro  area  and  approved  the  Cham- 
ber's manpower  development  efforts  now 
funded  by  a  minority  of  Chamber  members. 
Although  more  than  90%  of  the  respond- 
ents considered  the  Chamber's  public  rela- 
tions program  good  to  excellent,  more  than 
75%  Indicated  the  desirability  of  more  In- 
formation on  the  Chamber's  program  of 
work,  policies,  and  activities,  and  more  than 
64%  believed  that  the  Chamber  should  do 
a  better  Job  In  Internal  communications. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  be- 
leved  that  the  Chamber  should  Involve  more 
college  and  high  school  students,  but  61% 
believed  that  students  should  participate  In 
Chamber  meetings  without  voting  privileges. 
Thirty-two  percent   believed   that   students 
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should  be  asslg^ned  to  Chamber  committees  as 
full  voting  members. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  respondents  In- 
dicated a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
the  Thlnk-ln  survey  technique. 

Chamber  officers  served  as  observers  dur- 
ing the  Thlnk-ln  sessions  and  generally 
agreed  that  questions  as  stated  would  tend 
to  elicit  the  more  conservative  responses. 
Superficial  analysis  of  responses  was  made 
by  these  observers  Immediately  after  each 
session  and  observers  felt  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  among  the  respondents 
with   the  Chamber's  program  of   leadership. 

There  Is  disagreement  among  the  consult- 
ants who  assisted  the  Public  Relations  Divi- 
sion In  the  preparation  of  the  Thlnk-ln 
technlqvie  as  to  whether  the  Thlnk-ln 
participants  were  better  or  less  Informed, 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  Chamber's  pro- 
grams and  positions,  and  closer  or  more  dis- 
tant to  Chamber  leadership  than  the  average 
Chamber  member. 

The  sample  Is  believed  to  be  generally  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chamber.  To  the  extent 
that  the  sample  was  not  representative.  It 
reflected  a  conservative  bias. 

However,  there  is  agreement  that  this 
Judgment  survey  Is  less  reliable  than  would 
be  certain  other  survey  approaches.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  Thlnk-ln  technique  should 
demonstrate  a  higher  reliability  than  most 
other  techniques  available  to  the  Chamber 
within  the  Chamber's  staff,  volunteer,  and 
budget  resources.  In  other  words,  other  sur- 
vey techniques  have  long  histories  of  use 
and  their  reliability  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated. The  Thlnk-ln  technique  has  some 
experimental  aspects  and  has  not  been 
tested.  Nevertheless,  for  the  kind  of  Issues 
being  examined  by  the  study.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  Thlnk-ln  Is  a  reliable  technique. 

In  May  1968,  the  Public  Relations  Divi- 
sion prepared  a  stratified,  proportionate,  ran- 
dom sample  of  the  Chamber's  membership 
to  participate  In  a  personal  Interview  survey 
of  membership  attitudes.  The  1968  sample 
and  stirvey  were  so  designed  as  to  construct 
an  accurate  profile  of  membership  attitudes 
within  certain  narrow  margins  of  error.  The 
survey  included  150  Chamber  members,  of 
which  20  were  not  Interviewed  because  they 
were  either  out-of-town,  declined  to  be  Inter- 
viewed, or  could  not  make  arrangements  with 
the  Interviewer  for  a  suitable  Interview  ap- 
pointment. The  consultants  who  assisted  the 
Public  Relations  Division  attributed  good 
reliability  to  the  stirvey's  results. 

In  the  1968  survey,  more  than  65%  of  the 
respondents  believed  that  the  Chamber's  po- 
sition against  racial  discrimination — as  It  had 
been  articulated  during  January-May  1968 — 
reflected  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of 
Chamber  members.  Fourteen  percent  of  the 
respondents,  however,  expressed  strong  dis- 
agreement with  the  position.  Although  no 
questions  were  asked  In  the  1968  survey 
which  would  have  Indicated  membership 
opinion  as  to  community  orientation  vctsus 
business  orientation  of  the  Chamber's  pro- 
grams. Judgment  analysis  of  several  closely 
related  questions  Indicate  that  opinion  was 
more  or  less  evenly  divided  between  the  alter- 
native orientations.  On  the  general  questions 
related  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
Chamber  divisions,  there  Is  a  marked  simi- 
larity between  the  responses  of  the  1968  sur- 
vey and  the  1969  Thlnk-ln  sessions.  In  short, 
there  appears  to  be  a  substantive  change  of 
membership  view  during  the  two-year  period 
In  favor  of  the  Chamber's  Involvement  in 
socio-economic    development. 

An  unstructureci  June  1966  survey  of  com- 
munity leaders  and  Chamber  members 
roughly  Indicated  at  that  time  a  high  degree 
(more  than  50%)  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Chamber's  communications  program,  prin- 
cipally regarding  believed  member  Inability 
to  participate  in  decision  making  or  problem 
Identification  discussions,  leadership  timid- 
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ity,  and  protection  of  big  business  Interests. 
Neither  1968  or  1969  surveys  reaffirmed  this 
view. 

In  May  1969,  members  of  the  Eight  O'Clock 
Club,  the  Chamber's  membership  recruit- 
ment committee,  assisted  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Division  In  evaluating  negative  re- 
sponses from  membership  prospects,  of  which 
less  than  10%  appeared  to  find  Chamber 
membership  unattractive  because  of  the 
Chamber's  human  relations  activities  or  re- 
lated programs.  Analysis  of  resignations  dur- 
ing 1969.  however,  indicated  that  5%  of  the 
reslgnaUons  could  be  clearly  related  to  the 
Chamber's  activism.  An  additional  undeter- 
mined number  of  resignations  could  by  sur- 
mise be  related  as  a  probable  secondary  rea- 
son for  disenchantment.  Not  more  than  25% 
of  the  cancellations  for  non-payment  of  dues 
could  be  similarly  related,  but  It  should  be 
noted  that  exact  causes  for  resignations  and 
cancellations  cannot  be  determined  by  cus- 
tomary evaluation  and  survey  techniques. 

A  possible  means  of  evaluating  member- 
ship response  to  the  Chamber's  thnist  in  the 
human  relations  field  may  be  found  In  the 
changes  In  the  Chamber's  total  membership 
revenue  and  number  of  members  between 
1967  and  1970.  During  this  period  (January 
1,  1967-January  1,  1970),  Chamber's  mem- 
bership has  Increased  by  378  members  (net 
gain),  a  31.6%  gain.  During  the  same  period 
membership  subscription  value  has  In- 
creased from  $222,083  to  $338,420,  represent- 
ing a  net  Increase  of  52.38%.  The  1970 
Chamber  budget,  which  includes  the  budget 
for  manpower  development,  is  $142,287  above 
the  budget  for  1967,  representing  a  57,27c 
net  Increase.  The  percentages  of  added 
Chamber  members  since  1967.  In  each  mem- 
bership classification,  are  (1)  Automotive, 
25.4%;  (2)  Construction,  23.9%;  (3)  Finance, 
21.6%;  (4)  Utilities,  -%;  (5)  Manufactur- 
ing, 7.7%;  (6)  Professional,  20.0%;  (7)  Real 
Estate,  19.2%;  (8)  Insurance,  7.4%;  (9)  Re- 
tall,  28.5%;  (10)  Wholesale,  3.2%;  (11)  Serv- 
ice, 72.9%;  (12)  TransportaUon,  10.0%;  (13) 
Diversified  (Includes  Hotels.  Motels  and  Res- 
taurants), 69.2%. 

(The    following    breakdown    of    Thlnk-ln 
participation,  as  described  above,  shovre  the 
distribution     of     participants     by     general 
membership  classification.    (1)    Automotive, 
1%;  (2)  Construction,  6%;  (3)  Finance,  8%; 
(4)  Utilities,  3%;   (5)  Manufacturing.  11%; 
(6)  Professional,  19%;   (7)  Real  Estate,  6 "~< : 
(8)    Insurance,   11%;    (9)    Retail,  7%;    (10) 
Wholesale,     7%;     (11)     Service,     8%;     (12) 
Transportation,   1%;    (13)    EWverslfled,   9%; 
(14)    Other   (Including  non-Chamber  mem- 
bers), 3%  (all  percentages  rounded  to  near- 
est percent) .  Of  the  total  nimiber  of  Thlnk- 
ln  participants  (323).  five  persons  did  not 
participate  for  a  complete  90  minute  session 
due    to    previous    appointments    or    other 
scheduled   confilcts.   Each   of   the   fourteen 
sessions  lasted  from  88  to  92  minutes.  Be- 
cause Invitations  to  specific  Thlnk-ln  sessions 
were    Issued    In    alphabetical    rather    than 
random  sequence,  participation  for  particu- 
lar sessions  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
membership  distribution  of  the  total  par- 
ticipation (all  sessions) .  as  Indicated  above.) 
A  separate  personal  Interview  survey  of  a 
random,  stratified,  proportionate  sample  (9% 
of    the    Chamber's   total    membership)    has 
provided  some  demographic  Information,  as 
follows. 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  Chamber's  mem- 
bers are  owners  of  their  businesses  or  self- 
employed;  44%  hold  the  position  of  cor- 
poration president;  9%.  vice  president;  28%, 
other. 

The  average  age  of  Chamber  members  is 
47  years.  Five  percent  completed  eight  years 
of  school  or  less;  7%  attended  high  school 
but  did  not  graduate;  14%  graduated  from 
high  school;  26%  attended  college  but  did 
not  graduate;  28%  graduated  from  college; 
and  20%  attended  some  graduate  school.  An- 
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nual  personal  incomes  reported  by  Cham- 
ber members  are:  One  percent,  less  than 
$8  000  IC-c  more  than  W.OOO  but  less  than 
$12  000  aS'^-^  more  than  $12,000  but  less  than 
$2o!ooO;  12'-.  more  than  $20,000  but  less 
than  $25  000:  and  38^c   more  than  $25,000. 

5  Although  these  as  well  as  other  problem 
conditions  exist  in  Greensboro,  programming 
to  correct  them  on  a  sustained  community- 
wide  basis  is  uneven  for  some,  non-existent 
for  others.  Some  of  these  problems,  such  as 
housing  availability  and  employment,  have 
been  given  priority  private  and  governmenUl 
emphasis  Some,  such  as  the  open  housing 
question,  have  been  given  token  recognition, 
and  others,  such  as  the  problems  related  to 
education,  seem  to  be  well -recognized  but 
serious  philosophical  questions  as  to  possible 
problem-solving  approaches  have  created 
either  stalemenW  or  universal  avoidance  or 

the  Issues. 

Except  in  a  general  way.  by  promoting 
community  reconciliation  and  an  open  com- 
munltv.  the  Chamber  has  addressed  itself 
in  dep'th  to  only  some  of  these  problems.  A 
study  of  the  impUcatlons  of  the  various  un- 
derlying attltudinal  problems  Is  now  being 
undertaken  by  a  Guilford  College  sociologist 
for  the  Chamber's  Community  Unity  Divi- 
sion The  Chamber's  Research.  Manpower 
Development,  and  PubUc  Relations  Divisions 
are  similarly  Involved  In  examining  alterna- 
tive programs  directly  related  to  some  of  the 
listed  problem  conditions. 

The     Chamber      Is     currently     exploring 
the  possibility  of  a  consorUum  between  the 
Chamber  and  a  small  number  of  other  cham- 
bers of  commerce  throughout   the  country, 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  specific  local 
programs    Prelimiuary  discussions  have  also 
taken  place  between  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  Guilford  County  Economic 
Opportunity    Council    (OEO)    to    determine 
the  feasibility  of  cooperative  efforts  in  areas 
of   mutual   concern.   In   the   same  way.   the 
close  working  relaUonship  between  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen    iNAB)    and 
the  Chamber's  Manpower  Development  Divi- 
sion suggests  the  possiblUty  of  more  effecUve 
programming    in    the    area   of   employment. 
Systematic  cooperaUon  between  the  Cham- 
ber and  North  CaroUna  A  i  T  State   Uni- 
versity  (a  predominately  black  institution) 
has  resulted  in  a  number  of  Jointly  spon- 
sored or  coordinated  activities   These  activi- 
ties   Include    an    urban    affairs    conference, 
student  Internships,  and  Chamber  represen- 
tation at  internal  and  external  functions  of 
the    university.    Along    the    same    line,    the 
Chamber  is  an  active  member  of  an  indus- 
try-university committee  considering  a  niun- 
ber  of  programs   to  make  the   university  a 
problem-solving  resource  for  the  community. 
The  Chamber  Is  also  exploring  with  the  luxi- 
verslty  the  possiblUty  of  developing  a  coop- 
erative  education    program   for   professional 
manpower  predevelopment. 

P&EFACi:  Exrr  Peom  Inxostic* 
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The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
now  organizing  such  a  search  party. 

Like  the  nation,  Greensboro  and  Its  Cham- 
ber are  motivated  by  profit.  Technological 
changes  have  made  Impact  on  both  product 
and  market.  They  have  produced  profit  lor 
industry  and  community.  They  have  pro- 
duced profits  In  economic  and  himian  terms. 
These  technological  changes  in  the  end  have 
been  the  result  of  tremendous  human  output 
of  energy.  There  have  been  accompanying 
attitude  changes  about  machines,  chemi- 
cals, production  methods,  and  marketing 
techniques. 

On  the  other  hand,  human  resources  have 
become  better  recognized  as  a  form  of  capi- 
tal, and  yet,  despite  a  wider  acknowledge- 
ment of  this  emerging  concept  of  human 
capitalism,  there  have  been  few  changes  in 
attitudes  which  govern  Interpersonal  rela- 
tions and  even  fewer  changes  In  "human 
relations  technology."  So  there  have  been 
profits  ungalned. 

There  are  profits  which  need  to  be  gained. 
It  is  a  matter  of  community  profit. 

Charles   E.   Smith, 
Deputy    Chief,    Contracts    Compliance, 
Department   of    Defense    {Atlanta). 


May  28,  1970 


In  Something's  Got  To  Give,  the  Greens- 
boro Chamber — noted  for  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns  on  a  number  of  critical  com- 
munity problems — makes  another  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  search  for  an  exit 
from  injusuce.  In  this  repori;  It  sets  up  a 
dozen  myths — attitudes  to  be  understood 
and  modified.  Any  dent  It  makes  In  the 
complex  problem  of  changing  attitude*  ought 
to  help  more  than  Just  Oreenaboro. 

Change  of  todays  attitude*  and  condition* 
Is  Inevitable.  Wider  recognition  of  this  in- 
evitability will  do  much  to  encourage  anal- 
ysis of  today's  people-problems  and  to  re- 
cruit community  search-parties  for  mean- 
ingful and  more  timely  solutloiis  to  these 
problems. 

The  search-parUes  must  be  composed  of 
men  and  women,  large  enough  in  numbers 
and  talented  enough,  who  are  willing  to  keep 
looking,  first  trying  this  path,  then  the  other, 
always  zeroed  m  on  the  object  of  the  search. 


iNTEODl'CTORY    NOTE 

Something  s  Got  To  Give  focuses  on  twelve 
atUtudes.  An  earlier  Greensboro  Chamber  re- 
port [.One  Community)  suggests  that  these 
attitudes  disable  Greensboro,  h.indicapplng 
the  community's  efforts  to  overcome  the  in- 
fluences of  cultural  racism. 

This  new  report,  prep.ued  by  Andrew  W. 
Gottschall,  Jr.,  lor  the  Chambers  Commu- 
nity Unity  Division,  concludes  that  these  at- 
titudes— or  more  correctly,  these  attitude- 
clusters — are  myths  to  be  overcome. 

Neither  the  Chamber  nor  this  report  makes 
qualitative  Judgments  about  the  specific  re- 
lationship of  these  attitudes  to  the  various 
problem  conditions  of  the  community.  How- 
ever, the  report  makes  a  persuasive  argument 
that  these  attitudes  appear  to  govern  the 
speed  and  thoroughness  of  Greensboro's  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  problems.  If  the  report's 
contention  Is  correct,  the  community  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  mythology  which  "does  the 
community's  citizens  a  disservice." 

Sociologist  Gottschall's  words  and  certain 
special  Insights  are  his  own.  However,  the 
Greensboro  Chamber's  programs  during  re- 
cent years  have  reflected  a  recognition  of 
the  ImpUcatlons  of  most  of  the  attitudes  dis- 
cussed by  him. 

To  further  an  open,  unified,  and  equal  op- 
portunity community,  the  Community  Unity 
Division  encourages  the  community  to  make 
this  document  the  subject  of  community 
dialogue  as  a  prelude  to  Individual  and  com- 
munity action. 

The  report  obviously  takes  Into  consid- 
eration the  diversity  of  opinion  within  the 
Community  Unity  Division  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  It  has  properly  extracted  from 
this  diversity  the  common  denominators 
which  might  most  usefully  lead  to  a  better 
community  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lem attitudes. 

If  this  report  does  nothing  else,  it  should 
give  the  community  pause  for  thought,  a 
pause  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mitment not  to  pass  on  these  problem  at- 
titudes and  conditions  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Something's  Got  To  Give,  In  Its  title,  makes 
the  point  which  needs  to  be  made:  some- 
thing's got  to  give. 

KxMP  C.  Clenoenin.  Jr., 

President. 


SoMETHtNO's  Got  To  Give 

A  REPORT  ON  TWELVE  ATllTUUES  WHICH  DISABLE 
THE  COMMTTNITT — THE  MTTHOLOOT  OF  DIS- 
ORDEKLT    SOCIAL    CONTROL 

Reasonable  men  know  that  all  la  not  well 
in  Greensboro.  We  seem  beset  with  prob- 
lems. Issues,  concern*  and  conflicting  views. 


Any  two  persons  who  might  agree  that  a 
specific  Issue  is  a  problem  may  come  into 
sharp  conflict  about  the  reasonable  method 
of  dealing  with  the  issue,  for  example,  how 
best  to  obtain  representative  government. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  giving  voice  to 
the  dissatisfactions  they  feel  about  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  life  of  the  city  is 
moving.  Some  of  the  voices,  angrily  raised 
out  of  sheer  frustration,  serve  only  to  create 
anxiety  and  fear  among  those  not  only  moet 
concerned  with  seeking  soluUons,  but  also, 
those  most  able  to  produce  solutions. 

Lurking  in  the  back  of  many  minds  Is  the 
specter  of  Greensboro  becoming  an  insolva- 
ble  system  of  problems  such  as  other  urban 
areas  of  the  nation  are  experiencing.  A  vast 
uneasiness  haunts  our  feelings  about  what 
kind  of  a  city  we  are  becoming— the  catas- 
trophe which  may  Ue  in  our  future— if  we 
don't  get  about  the  business  of  building  a 
better  community. 

Many  of  Nat  Greene's  citizens  are  acUng 
as  if  the  catastrophe  Is  not  only  possible  but, 
in   fact,   already   at   hand.   Too   many   Indi- 
viduals are  not  participating  in  Greensboro's 
civil  life.  Comparative  results  of  recent  bond 
elections  pinpoint  the  growing  resistance  to 
further  extension  of  tax-supported  services. 
Such  resistance  can  be  seen  in  the  range  of 
programs   struggling   for   funds,   for   exam- 
ple, to  maintain  a  City  Zoo.  Citizen  anger 
and  frustration  have  been  long  and  vocal 
with  regard  to  problems  of  providing  pollu- 
tion and  sewage  controls.  Flight  from  the 
city's  center  as  the  hub  of  community  life 
can  be  measured  by  walking  the  lengths  of 
Greene.  Elm  and  Davie  Streets.  An  Index  of 
the  degree  of  the  social  disorganization  dis- 
rupting  community    life    can    be   obtained 
from    the    mushrooming    growth    of    majoar 
crimes  as  shown  by  statistics  from  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Drug  use  has  moved  out 
of  the  ghettos  of  the  poor  into  the  homes 
of     the     economically     comfortable.     These 
trends  have  developed  during  a  period  when 
unemployment  has  been  well  below  the  na- 
tional level  and  per  capita  Income  has  been 
on  the  rise. 

The  Community  Unity  Division  of  the 
Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  address- 
ing Itself  to  Greensboro's  human  problems, 
has  Identified  twelve  attitudes  that  appear 
to  be  prevalent  In  the  community  and  which 
hinder  the  community's  attempts  to  deal 
with  Its  major  problems.  Generally  these 
twelve  attitudes  have  developed  from  mis- 
information and  have  been  maintained  and 
encouraged  by  wishful  thinking. 

Upon  analysis,  the  Community  Unity  Di- 
vision's classification  of  problem  attitudes 
gives  Inalght  into  the  problem-solving  task 
facing  Chsunber  and  community.  These  de- 
fined attitudes.  In  reality,  represent  atti- 
tude-clusters which — over  and  over  again — 
appear  as  formidable  stumbling  blocks  for 
both  citizens  and  the  instltutlona  they 
manage. 

This  report  reviews  these  problem  atti- 
tude* as  myths  to  be  overcome  To  a  great 
extent,  these  myths  appear  to  govern  the 
speed  and  thoroughness  of  Greensboro's  ef- 
forts to  correct  problem  condition*.  To  that 
extent,  the  community  is  governed  by  a 
mythology  which  doe*  the  coinmtmlty*8  citi- 
zens a  disservice. 

1.  "It  is  a  myth  that  a  black  and  a  white 
community  can  productively  exist  as  sep- 
arate communltlee." 

The  civil  disruption*  of  the  past  three 
years  demonstrate  that  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  "white  community"  is  inextricably 
bound  to  the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  "black 
community."  We  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  In  our  mutual  interdependence 
which  permit*  relatively  small  group*  to 
bring  the  life  of  the  city  to  a  sUndstlll. 
Massive  social  disruption  requiring  the  use 
of  social  oontroi  devices,  such  as  an  all-city 
curfew,  ha*  been  accomplished  by  compara- 
tively small  groups  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. The  need  for  disorder  control  not  only 
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has  cost  the  city  large  sums  of  money  and 
man-hours,  but  also  has  added  to  the  growth 
of  resistance  to  various  programs  designed 
to  promote  human  progress  and  fulfillment. 

We  are  gradually  learning  that,  while  the 
technology  of  our  modern  industrial  com- 
munity demands  a  literate  citizenry.  It  Is 
also  essential  to  the  quaUty  of  our  increas- 
ingly urbanized  life  to  have  a  reaponslble 
and  responsive  citizenry.  All  citizens,  regard- 
less of  class,  color  or  creed,  pay  the  blU  when 
any  of  our  social  systems  begin  to  mal- 
function. 

There  Is.  for  example,  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  Illegal  hard  drug  user  is  not  only 
a  disaster  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  but 
also  a  disaster  to  the  community.  His  In- 
creasing dependency  on  drugs  and  their  high 
cost  probably  account  for  much  of  the  In- 
crease in  robbery  and  street  crime.  Each  ol 
us  pays  part  of  his  bill,  In  higher  retaU 
prices  and  In  taxes  to  support  needed  law 
enforcement  personnel,  larger  court  docket*, 
and  costly  rehabilitation  systems. 

In  a  more  p>06itive  sense  we  are  inextri- 
cably bound  together  as  our  lives  increas- 
ingly cross  traditional  boundary  lines.  It  Is 
critical  to  black  and  white  aUke  that  our 
teacher- training  institutions  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  (Greensboro)  and 
North  CaroUna  A  &  T  State  University  pro- 
duce teaching  professionals  who  can  suc- 
cessfully teach  either  black  or  white  chil- 
dren. Our  record  In  this  regard  leaves  some- 
thing yet  to  be  Improved. 

Similarly,  the  moblUty  of  our  people  will 
demand  that  we  evolve  new  ways  of  living 
productively  together.  Pressures  for  both 
housing  and  Jobs  inevitably  will  Increase  our 
contact  with  one  another,  as  has  been  the 
case  already.  Social  discontent  will  increase 
unless  we  can  reduce  the  emotional  separa- 
tion which  afflicts  each  of  us  and  unless  we 
come  to  an  appreciation  of  how  the  quality 
of  life  enjoyed  or  not  enjoyed  by  both  black 
and  white  communities  hinge  on  each  other. 

One  Is  (and  must  be)  so  much  a  part  of 
the  other.  Yet  each  community  has  an  iden- 
tity of  its  own.  each  with  Its  own  unique 
values,  assets  and  llablUtles.  Part  of  our  mu- 
tual problem  today  Ues  In  our  failure  to 
recognize  such  an  obvious  distinction.  The 
narrow  obsession  of  some  blacks  and  whites 
to  create  a  "melting  jjot"  society  (or  to  pre- 
vent Its  development)  has  blinded  many  to 
the  meaning  this  would  have  to  black  peo- 
ple. Such  meaning  might  be  sensed  better 
if  we  were  to  Imagine  saying  to  Swedes, 
ItaUans  and  Greeks,  Baptists.  Methodists, 
Jews,  and  Roman  Catholics.  "Forget  who  you 
are.  wipe  away  the  memory  of  your  parents 
and  the  heritage  they  bestowed  upon  you, 
become  someone  without  a  past.  Do  this  so 
you   can   become   an   integrated    American." 

Such  an  exercise  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Idea  of  cultural  plu- 
ralism— In  most  respects  an  American 
phenomenon — must  be  extended  to  Include 
the  black  community.  As  we  have  come  to 
accept  the  participation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  open  marketplace  of  com- 
munity life,  at  the  same  time  respecting  Its 
needs  to  retain  Its  distinctiveness  to  serve 
Its  own  needs,  so  must  we  come  to  see  that 
the  black  man  must  also  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  the  open  life  of  the  community  yet 
retain  his  Identity  and  whatever  separate- 
ness  will  serve  his  needs  and  respond  to  those 
value  systems  which  give  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  his  life. 

Has  the  time  come  for  us  to  give  up  the 
obsession  with  the  "melting  pot"  so  that 
we  might  proceed  about  the  business  of 
building  an  open  and  unified  community? 
If  so.  It  Is  time  to  define  the  character  of 
such  a  community,  the  problems  that  can  be 
foreseen  in  building  it,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  do  the  Job  and  possible  alternative 
plans  of  working  toward  it.  Any  plan  must 
include  at  least  a  means  of  restructuring 
those  attitudes   which   now   form   the   base 
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of   the   cultural    racism   which    thwarts   the 
thrusts  on  behalf  of  a  successful  community. 

2.  "It  is  a  myth  that  it  is  poaalble  to  work 
for  good  human  relations  without  coming  to 
grips  with  the  basic  problem  of  cultural 
racism." 

Before  dealing  with  this  myth  and  Its  im- 
plications, it  is  fundamental  that  the  term 
"cultural  racism"  be  prc^)erly  understood  a* 
a  complex  of  facte  and  feeUngs.  First,  the 
term  does  not  suggest,  as  many  white  people 
believe,  a  direct  charge  of  personal  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  The  term  is  not  directed  at 
that  overt  bigot  who  can  angrily  say;  "I  hate 
Jews,"  "I  hate  Niggers,  '  etc.  Nor  Is  It  di- 
rected at  that  poUte,  gentile  bigot  who  wlU 
say,  "I'm  not  prejudiced  but — so  and  so  Just 
wouldn't  fit  In  here,"  or  some  other  phrase 
that  politely  excludes  someone  from  par- 
ticipation because  "he  wouldn't  be  com- 
fortable." These  are  the  signs  of  a  highly 
personalized  pattern  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination. 

'Cultural  racism"  is  particularly  difficult 
for  whites  to  understand.  This  refusal  t» 
believe  the  charge  Is  most  often  the  precise 
evidence  which  proves  the  charge  to  be  true. 
Cultural  racism  refers  to  a  kind  of  system- 
atic, institutionalized  blindness,  insensitlv- 
ity,  or  unawareness.  It  works  In  such  a  way 
so  as  to  automatically  define  an  Individual's 
social  poslUon  or  status.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Implicitly  defined  group  behavior  and  per- 
ception which  stipulates  unsp.oken  norms.  It 
Is  seen  in  the  unstated  assumption  of  the 
employment  interviewer  that  a  firm's  top 
management  "doesn't  really  mean  what  it 
says  about  Equal  Opportunity  and,  besides 
that,  a  group  of  Jobs  has  always  been  re- 
served for  Negroes."  Cultural  racism  Is  Im- 
plicit In  the  actions  of  the  middle-class 
teacher  whose  classroom  management  prac- 
tices unconsciously  assume  thpt  poor  children 
cannot  learn  as  much,  as  fast,  or  as  well  as 
children  from  the  teacher's  own  status  group. 
Cultural  racism  is  to  l>e  seen  'n  the  govern- 
mental body  whose  policies  and  practices 
operate  on  the  assumption  that  the  pec^Ie 
whom  they  are  to  serve  really  do  not  know 
what  is  best  for  them  and.  therefore,  It  is 
permissible  to  exclude  them  from  the  process 
of  making  those  decision*  which  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
Another  way  of  describing  cultural  racism 
suggests  that  the  patterns  of  personal  dis- 
crimination have  been  practiced  for  so  long 
by  the  society's  institutions  that  patterns  are 
no  longer  consciously  recognized  as  discrimi- 
natory. They  are  attitudes  which  have  be- 
come legitimized  by  practice  and  socially 
approved  as  "the  way  things  are."  In  another 
sense  they  have  become  a  community  habit. 
The  question  asked  by  the  Commumty 
Unity  Division  goes  beyond  dealing  with  the 
symptoms  and  products  of  cultural  racism. 
It  probes  for  a  definition  of  the  causes  and 
origins  of  the  community  Influences  which 
not  only  generate  bad  human  relations  but 
also  p>eri>etuate  cultural  racism.  Current 
manifestations,  such  as  underemployment, 
are  being  dealt  with  in  various  programs. 
However,  the  continuing,  angry  unrest  of 
blacks  is  being  virtually  Ignored.  Blacks  see 
whites  as  being  willing  to  resjxind  to  black 
anger  with  only  forceful  suppression.  This 
black  view  responds  to  white  attitudes  about 
blacks  even  more  deeply  than  to  the  condi- 
tions caused  by  these  attitudes.  Resolution 
of  the  unrest  arising  from  attitudes  must 
be  dealt  with  by  dealing  with  the  attitude*, 
unless  the  community  is  content  to  project 
continuing  unrest  and  disorganization  into 
its  future. 

Tills  raises  the  question  then  as  to  how 
the  community  may  program  itself  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  attitudes  that  precondi- 
tion the  behavior  of  the  many  systems  of  or- 
ganization which  control  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. How  may  these  systems  be  changed? 
What  wUl  be  required  to  effect  the  total  op- 
eration of  any  one  system  so  that  each  in- 
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dividual  has  equaUty  of  access  and  use.  and. 
perhaps  equally  Important,  effective  means 
to  participate  in  the  decision-making  and 
problem-solving  processes  of  a  system  which 
has  dealt  with  some  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  if  they  were  something  to  be  ex- 
ploited and  manipulated? 

One  of  the  Important  dimensions  of  this 
kind  of  consideration  should  be  high-lighted. 
Its  significance  too  often  Is  overlooked.  The 
ways  In  which  people  feel  about  things  are 
far  more  Important  criteria  than  are  "ob- 
jective facts."  Regardless  of  the  objective 
evidence  that  race  relation*  have  Improved  In 
Greensboro,  If  I  feel  that  they  have  not 
changed,  or  If  I  feel  that  I  am  further  be- 
hind than  ever,  my  behavior  can  be  counted 
upon  to  reflect  not  the  objective  fact*  but 
rather  my  feeUngs.  Peelings,  while  often  un- 
pleasant to  deal  with,  are  themselves  facts 
with  which  we  must  learn  to  deal. 

3.  "It  Is  a  mjrth  that  there  are  such  per- 
sons as  "the  leader  of  the  black  community' 
or  'the  people  who  are  the  powers  that  be.' " 

This  myth  Is  one  of  the  results  of  cultural 
racism.  It  Is  about  as  ridiculous  a  distortion 
of  reality  as  would  be  a  reference  to  "the 
Baptist  Pope."  It  is  the  result  of  an  all-too- 
human  response,  stereotyping — lumping  to- 
gether a  politically,  economically  and  cul- 
turally diverse  population  under  a  simple 
label.  It  represents  an  almost  chlld-Uke  de- 
sire to  simplify  Interactive  multlsystems  into 
neat,  clean,  alr-tlght  compartments. 

The  white  habit  of  seeking  a  black 
leader  (frequently  appointed  by  those  out- 
side the  being-led  group)  with  whom  to  deal, 
has  been  seen  by  blacks  a*  a  technique  to 
stall  for  time  or  to  buy  off  the  opposition. 
Whites  have  frequently  tended  to  seek  out 
those  blacks  whose  goals  are  negotiable. 
The  white's  unconscious  Intention  is  seen 
by  blacks  as  a  willlngnes*  to  bargain  for  those 
changes  which  represent  minimal  ones  which 
wlU  satisfy  the  black  and  with  which  the 
white  can  live  without  major  alteration  of 
his  Ufe  style.  Akin  to  "finding  the  leader" 
Is  to  do  "another  study  of  the  problem."  The 
white  search  for  a  "black  leader"  has  too 
often  meant  to  a  disorganized  black  minority 
that  the  establishment  is  again  delaying,  di- 
verting and  deluding.  Delaying  a  decision. 
Diverting  attention  from  the  problem.  De- 
luding Itself  that  something  has  been 
achieved.  The  white-identlfled  "black  leader" 
In  effect  becomes  part  of  the  establishment, 
diluting  his  leadership  of  a  segment  of  the 
black  community  and  deluding  the  total 
community  that  progress  has  been  made. 

Then  there  is  the  Idea  so  often  harbored 
by  every  dlsprlvlleged  minority  that  "if  it 
weren't  for  them"  or  "U  it  wasn't  for  some 
hunky  Mister  Charlie"  or  "if  It  weren't  for 
The  Man,  we  wouldn't  be  suffering  the  way 
we  are."  The  black  man  knows  how  he  feels, 
knowing  what  Is  done  to  him  and  knows 
where  it  hurts.  He  knows  he  is  the  target. 
He  knows  that  no  white  man  can  really 
understand  how  the  black  man  feels  be- 
cause he  has  never  survived  as  a  black  man. 

In  a  kind  of  mirror-image  racism,  hi*  pain 
and  hurt,  drives  him  to  seek  his  freedom  and 
his  manhood,  but  often  blinds  him  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  task  before  him  as  he 
strives  to  be  the  active  ingredient  to  aid  the 
community  to  rid  itself  of  racism.  Only  hi* 
black  experience  can  help  us  to  seek  out 
and  Identify  the  subtle,  covert  means  by 
which  cultural  racism  is  perpetuated.  The 
rhetoric  of  anger  and  the  catharsis  of  violent 
confrontation,  although  they  may  produce 
short  term  gains,  in  the  longer  run  build 
higher  the  walls  which  divide  us.  Required 
is  a  widely-accepted  community  program  not 
to  reinforce  but  to  weaken  existing  attitude*. 
A  way  needs  to  be  fovmd  to  establish  a  new 
set  of  ground  rules  that  will  move  us  from 
the  adversary  confrontation  with  which  we 
liave  been  engaged  to  a  restUt-producing 
dialogue. 
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4.  It  Ifl  a  myth  that  "the  poor  are  all  black 
and  the  black  are  all  poor." 

Once  again  the  attitudes  of  cultural  racism 
lead  to  unreal  effects.  Racism  promotes  a 
closed  circle  of  prejudice,  discrimination, 
stereotyping,  isolation,  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  discrimination. 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  characteristics 
of  cultural  racism  Is  Its  resistance  to  facts. 
We  believe  what  we  believe  regardless  of  the 
input  of  hard,  undebatable  facts.  Compara- 
ble myths  to  "the  black  are  all  poor"  are 
those  that  say  "all  blacks  are  Immoral,  dirty, 
lazy  and  musical."  The  facts  are  Just  not  so. 
It  can  be  a  revealing  exercise  to  drive  by 
automobile  someone  not  familiar  with  our 
city  from  section  to  section  asking  him  to  tell 
you  about  the  people  who  live  In  the  houses. 
He  has  no  trouble  with  the  crowded  slum 
areas.  "Poor  people  live  here."  His  surprise 
comes  after  visiting  the  more  affluent  middle- 
class  neighborhoods  and  being  told  that  the 
neighborhoods  are  black  ones.  But  such  facts 
don't  change  his  attitudes.  His  prejudices 
will  remain  untouched.  His  individual  racism 
is  still  available  as  a  reservoir  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  by  the  covert  systemic  racism 
of  the  institutions  of  his  community  and 
society   Pacts  don't  Impress  a  cancer. 

The  cruel  myth  that  the  black  are  all  poor 
and  poor  are  all  black  continues  to  be  rein- 
forced by  luiother  pervasive  attitude.  It  Is 
the  attitude  characterized  by  Americans  tell- 
ing each  other  that  If  you  are  poor  It  must 
be  because  of  some  defect  In  you,  and  If  so, 
you  don't  deserve  either  help  or  compassion. 
It  U  this  attitude  about  the  "undeserving 
poor  "  which  permits  our  consciences  to  be 
blunted  and  which  permits  us  to  Ignore  the 
Inhuman  treatment  perpetuated  upon  the 
poor.  Who  are  these  poor  that  our  cultural 
racism  aids  us  in  exploiting? 

First,  they  are  the  aged  who  have  grown 
too  old  or  too  sick  to  continue  self-support. 
During  the  1968-1969  year,  OulUord  County 
had  enough  elderly  poor  to  equal  the  popu- 
laUon  of  the  combined  student  bodies  of 
Guilford  College  and  Greensboro  College — 
1,560  persona  The  average  amount  paid  to 
each  person  came  to  a  total  of  S81.20  per 
month,  lnadeqi.ate  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  public  welfare  or  social  service. 

During  the  same  period  we  needed  to  give 
aid  to  the  totally  disabled.  In  this  group 
from  Guilford  County  there  have  been  1,225 
people  (slightly  greater  than  the  student 
population  at  Guilford  College)  each  of 
whom  received  aid  !n  the  average  monthly 
amount  of  $106.95.  The  240  blind  persons  in 
Guilford  County  received  assistance  amount- 
ing to  an  average  monthly  payment  of  894.66. 
The  Individuals  who  receive  aid  under  these 
"welfare"  programs  are  both  black  and  white. 
So  are  the  1.112  human  beings  who  have 
been  aided  by  average  monthly  payments  of 
W5  46  to  provide  for  foster  home  care,  gen- 
eral emergency  and  hoepltal  assistance. 

The  controversial  area  evoking  great  emo- 
tion has  been  the  Aid  to  PamUles  with  De- 
pendent Children  program.  In  Guilford 
County  this  program  has  assisted  4.910  per- 
sons with  an  average  monthly  payment  of 
•33  65.  Of  this  amount  »27.50  per  month  Is 
to  be  spent  to  purchase  food,  another  $5.00 
per  month  for  clothing.  The  cost  of  shelter 
Is  handled  as  a  separate  Item. 

Controversy  surrounds  this  program  be- 
cause cultural  racism  causes  us  to  believe 
that  black  welfare  (APDC)  mothers  have 
more  "Illegitimate"  babies  in  order  to  get 
more  money.  A  mother  with  seven  children 
under  the  1968-69  payment  schedule  would 
receive  a  maximum  total  payment  for  food 
of  $94.90  per  month — an  average  monthly 
food  allocation  of  $11.81  for  each  person  in 
the  family. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  these.  In  North 
Carolina  less  than  4%  of  the  children  receiv- 
ing aid  were  born  after  the  mother  became 
eligible  for  aid.  Only  15.400  children  (of  the 
total  of   182.248  bom  outside  of  marriage) 
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have  received  AFDC.  lu  North  Carolina  this 
means  that  only  8.4  To  of  all  children,  black 
and  white  together,  born  out  of  wedlock,  are 
currently  receiving  aid.  It  is  also  a  fact  that, 
contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  AFDC  rolls 
have  declined  by  6.000  persons  over  the  five 
year  period  of  1963-68. 

The  conscience  of  our  community  must 
come  alive  to  the  Inherent  Inequity  of  a  sys- 
tem which  demands  that  a  child  grow  Into 
a  productive  and  capable  citizen,  yet,  which 
denies  him  the  dignity  of  his  humanity,  and 
which  gives  him  the  barest  minimum  to  sur- 
vive, and  which  then  expects  him  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  society  which  keeps  him  alive  but 
non-competltlve. 

The  cycle  of  poverty  csmnot  be  broken  by 
such  tactics  or  philosophy. 

Nor  can  the  cycle  of  cultural  racism  be 
broken  by  clinging  to  a  myth  that  suggests 
that  all  blacks  are  poor,  even  those  who  are 
not,  and  therefore  beyond  consideration  for 
social  or  civic  club  membership,  corporation 
boards,  and  so  on. 

Nor  by  clinging  to  a  myth  which  suggests 
that  blacks  do  not  seek  personal  and  com- 
munity goals  of  affluence. 

5.  It  Is  a  myth  that  "communication  be- 
tween the  races  automatically  leads  to  ac- 
tion." 

One  Is  tempted  to  recall  the  numerous  oc- 
casions that  a  parent  disciplining  his  child 
has  said,  "If  I've  told  you  once  I've  told  you 
a  thousand  times."  He  may  very  likely  have 
been  "told  a  thousand  times, "  but  somehow 
the  parent's  Intended  message  was  never 
received.  It  Is  as  If  the  sender  Is  using  smoke 
signals  to  transmit  Information  to  a  receiver 
tuned  In  to  Telstar. 

Simple  transmission  of  messages  In  the 
direction  of  a  receiver  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  so-called  communication  will  produce 
response.  Indeed  the  sender  must  be  sure  that 
the  receiver  Is  not  only  turned  on,  but  tuned 
in  to  the  particular  frequency  being  used. 
If  the  sender  wishes  to  obtain  a  reply  to  his 
message,  he  must  be  sure  that  the  receiver 
also  has  a  transmitter  available  to  which  the 
sender's  own  receiver  is  properly  tuned.  The 
process  becomes  somewhat  more  Involved  be- 
cause the  message  originator  must  be  sure  to 
first  get  the  attention  of  the  person  whom  he 
has  selected  to  receive  the  message,  and  that 
the  receiver  has  the  capability  of  acting 
upon  the  message. 

Numerous  cases  could  be  selected  from  the 
recent  history  of  civic  life  In  Greensboro  to 
illustrate  the  malfunctioning  of  communi- 
cation attempts.  For  years  black  and  white 
ministers  and  laymen  have  shared  fellow- 
ships m  which  blacks  have  told  whites 
(clergy  and  laymen  alike)  about  the  prob- 
lems of  housing,  employment,  the  needs  of 
black  families  for  Improved  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  recreation  Furthermore,  if 
one  were  to  total  the  number  of  Inche.-?  de- 
voted by  Greensboro's  two  dally  papers  and 
the  black  community's  weekly  paper  between 
the  years  1960  and  1969,  he  would  discover 
that  an  astounding  volume  of  information 
has  been  available  In  spite  of  such  detailed, 
voluminous  data,  white  ministerial  groups 
have  been  relatively  Ineffective  in  producing 
any  significant  changes  In  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  black  people. 

If  the  history  of  black  progress  In  Greens- 
boro Is  retracted.  It  can  be  largely  measured 
In  terms  of  sit-ins,  protest  marches,  slt- 
downs,  boycotts,  pickets,  rent  strikes,  vio- 
lent disruption  and  the  threat  of  disruption 
Most  of  these  methods  of  protest  have  used 
the  "system"  to  correct  wrongs  and  Inequi- 
ties. Parenthetically,  no  or  little  reduction  of 
cultural  racism  has  paralleled  or  accom- 
panied the  communication  conveyed  by  the 
slt-downs,  sit-ins.  boycotts,  and  other  activi- 
ties. The  white  community  has  generally  re- 
flected a  need  to  restore  peace  and  order 
rather  than  a  commitment  to  rid  Itself  of 
underlying  racism. 
Much  of  the  abysmal  failure  of  communi- 


cation attempts  between  black  and  white  is 
the  result  of  a  failure  sufficiently  to  define 
for  both  parties  what  the  message-sending 
was  supposed  to  accomplish.  What  purp>ose  is 
our  communication  supposed  to  achieve?  Too 
often  has  the  black  man  sent  word  that  he 
is  m  pain,  expecting  this  to  result  In  under- 
standing, compassion,  and  action  to  relieve 
the  pain.  Just  as  often,  white  men  have 
heard  the  cry  of  pain,  apparently  with  the 
expectation  that  listening  would  be  enough 
to  make  It  go  away.  Precious  hours  of  time 
have  been  wasted  in  such  "communication." 
InterraclAl  Sundays  and  brotherhood  meet- 
ings by  the  score  gave  a  voice  to  the  pain  and 
gave  ears  to  hear  the  cry  for  help.  Neither 
connected  wrlth  the  kind  of  muscle  needed  to 
produce  a  commitment  to  reduce  the  Influ- 
ences of  cultural  racism  and  to  bring  about 
substantive  attltudlnal  change. 

Thus,  the  success  of  the  black  myth  that 
"only  violence  can  produce  change"  was 
fathered  by  the  white  myth  that  "conununl- 
catlon  is  the  solution  to  the  problem."  One 
must  ask  "communicate  for  what?"  Are  we 
to  communicate  to  achieve  understanding? 
Or  commitment?  Or  action?  To  what  end  are 
we  to  engage  In  the  dialogue?  What  are  the 
ground  rules  that  shall  govern  our  dialogue? 
Only  after  we  have  mutually  arrived  at  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  questions  can  we 
begin  those  communication  processes  that 
offer  a  reasonable  chance  of  creating  a  com- 
mon sense  of  unity. 

When  communication  Is  offered  as  a  tech- 
nique to  "Improve"  race  relations.  It  is 
critical  to  success  that  there  are  commit- 
ments among  both  black  and  white  to 
achieve  an  understanding  of  what  communi- 
cation actually  Is.  what  purpose  it  is  to 
serve,  what  its  goals  are  to  be,  and  how  the 
process  may  malfunction  If  the  communi- 
cants are  unaware  of  the  pitfalls  in  the 
process. 

6.  It  Is  a  myth  that  "we  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  In  achieving  a  'color  blind* 
attitude  among  either  whites  or  blacks." 

"Black  power."  "black  studies,"  "black 
Identity,"  "black  business,"  "black  schools," 
"black  self-determination" — all  items  cur- 
rent In  the  "black  community"  with  high 
frequency  usage.  Indicate  Increasing  degrees 
of  "black  sensitivity"  and  "black  awareness." 
This  self- awareness  serves  to  heighten  "color 
awareness"  rather  than  "color  blindness" 
among  both  black  and  white.  It  serves  the 
black  man  as  an  Instrument  for  developing 
racial  cohesion  In  the  black  community.  Si- 
multaneously It  serves  to  Increase  his  visi- 
bility in  the  white  community.  As  the  terms 
take  on  meanings  of  black  self-determina- 
tion they  also  increase  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal threat  and  fear  among  whites  who 
choose  to  biestow  special  meanings  to  terms 
such  as  "black  power."  This  personal  fear  Is 
In  effect  a  fear  that  alleviation  of  cultural 
racism  will  produce  the  very  color  blindness 
that  threatens  white  cultural  Identity  and 
concepts  of  race.  An  attitude  shared  by 
black  and  white  alike  Is  that  a  lack  of  "color 
bUndness  "  has  certain  benefits  which  serve 
to  maintain  black  and  white  Identities. 
Hence,  the  heightened  sense  of  self,  con- 
veyed by  the  term  "black,"  has  Increased 
color  consciousness  and  reinforced  cultural 
racism. 

Witness  the  scramble  of  "white"  c«ga- 
nlzatlons  and  Institutions  consciously  to 
select  and  Include  black  people  so  that  their 
organization  might  be  "representative." 
Blacks  feel  this  is  phony  tokenism.  Whlt«s 
feel  that  they  are  extending  the  limits  of 
democracy.  Can  It  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  each  possesses  all  the  truth? 

Another  of  the  Interesting  manifestations 
of  color  sensitivity  is  to  be  seen  In  the  ex- 
perience of  businesses  whose  top-level  offi- 
cials are  committed  to  an  Equal  Employment 
Policy  and  who  have  made  strong  efforts  to 
communicate  this  policy  down  through  the 
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chain  of  command  to  directors  of  personnel 
who  post  policy  statements  in  conspicuous 
places  and  leave  line  interviewers  to  Imple- 
ment the  policy.  Their  perceptions,  shaped 
by  a  heritage  of  cultural  racism,  may  then 
actually  operate  on  the  premise  that  such 
and  such  Jobs  have  always  been  set  aside  for 
males,  these  Jobs  are  for  females,  that  work 
group  has  always  been  black.  To  the  extent 
that  such  conditioned  (unconscious)  per- 
ceptions operate  to  Influence  worker  selec- 
tion, top-level  officials  are  likely  to  be 
taken  aback  when,  one  day.  they  face 
charges  of  violating  Equal  Employment 
agreements. 

Some  changes  In  the  historical  experience 
are  evident.  More  blacks  are  moving  Into 
better  paying  jobs.  More  blacks  are  going 
into  the  same  classrooms  with  white  chil- 
dren. (Few  white  children  go  Into  the  class- 
room with  black  children — the  movement  is 
mostly  one-way.)  Restaurants  and  motels 
now  generally  serve  blacks.  (Some  motels 
still  set  aside  a  black  section.)  Blacks  can 
try  on  suits  and  dresses  before  purchasing. 
More  middle  Income  homes  are  available  to 
blacks.  (But  not  as  many  as  there  are  for 
whites.)  More  streets  are  being  paved.  (Are 
there  as  many  as  for  whites?)  Fewer  blacks 
remain  below  the  official  poverty  line.  (But 
they  haven't  gained  relatively  as  much  as 
whites.)  Fewer  young  black  men  are  unem- 
ployed. (But  whites  are  less  subject  to  un- 
employment.) 

Tes,  some  change  Is  evident.  And  the  more 
tilings  change,  the  more  they  remain  tl|p 
same.  The  more  we  have  changed  outwafij 
visible  signs  of  color  blindness,  the  more  we 
have  seemed  to  strengthen  Inward,  Invisible, 
color  sensitivity.  If  so,  where  then  do  we 
begin  a  new  beginning?  Remaining  prob- 
lem attitudes  and  conditions  are  many. 

7.  It  Is  a  myth  that  "racial  discrimination 
can  be  eliminated  without  affecting  the  so- 
cial patterns  of  our  personal  lives." 

Necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  community  Is  the  capa- 
bility of  the  larger  community  to  systemati- 
cally "confine,  conceal  and  control '  the  black 
community.  The  "Jim  Crow"  legal  system 
of  racism,  affecting  as  It  did  almost  every 
area  of  a  black  or  white  person's  life  (Job 
opportunities,  education,  housing,  health, 
nutrition,  voting  rights,  power  or  powerless- 
ness  before  the  law,  access  to  redress  of 
grievance,  and  even  the  church),  In  effect 
confined  both  black  and  white  within  the 
geographic,  psychological,  social  and  eco- 
nomic walls  of  racial  ghettos.  Once  confined 
behind  such  walls  It  was  possible  to  conceal 
the  black  man's  problems,  to  desensitize 
whites  to  his  presence  and  his  needs,  to  per- 
mit the  larger  community  to  shape  the  di- 
mensions of  his  destiny,  to  say  "we  have  no 
racial  problems — our  niggers  are  happy." 
Once  confined  and  concealed,  the  black  man 
could  also  be  controlled.  He  could  then  be 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired  In  the 
plethora  of  marginal  and  dirty  Jobs  no  one 
else  wanted.  His  "separate  but  equal"  edu- 
cation could  systematically  render  him  in- 
capable of  competing  in  the  larger  commu- 
nity. His  need  of  housing  could  be  systemati- 
cally exploited.  His  hopes  for  a  family  life, 
destroyed  as  the  community  systematically 
destroyed  both  manhood  and  ability  to  be  a 
"good  provider."  Through  a  successful  pro- 
gram to  confine,  conceal  and  control  the 
black,  the  larger  community  also  created  a 
life  style,  a  pattern  of  living,  a  system  of 
relationships  which  structured  a  social  pat- 
tern controlling  the  personal  lives  of  blacks 
and  whites.  Thus,  It  follows  that  any  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  social  problems  of  the 
ghetto  will  inevitably  require  change  In  the 
life  style  of  the  larger  communlty^a  life 
style  which  must  be  reflected  in  the  personal 
lives  of  its  members. 

If  the  community  Is  to  deal  with  cultural 
racism,  each  and  every  person,  white  and 
black,  must  accept  fundamental  changes  In 
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the  ways  his  life  Is  organized.  This  will  pro- 
duce change  in  his  private  clubs,  his 
churches,  his  schools,  bis  neighborhood  and 
his  home. 

"Jim  Crow"  cultural  racism  was  designed 
as  the  nation's  systematic  and  final  solu- 
tion to  the  "black  problem."  It  had  the  ef- 
fect of  totally  limiting  the  black  man's  free- 
dom, his  freedom  to  choose,  his  freedom  to 
participate,  and  his  freedom  to  control  his 
own  destiny.  The  framers  of  the  Jim  Crow 
system,  however,  failed  to  anticipate  one 
fatal  flaw  in  the  system.  While  It  succeeded 
In  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  black  man. 
It  also  succeeded  in  limiting  the  freedom 
of  the  white  man.  As  the  black  man  was 
forced  to  the  back  of  the  bus.  the  white 
man  was  forced  to  the  front.  As  the  black 
man  was  forced  to  the  back  door  of  a  res- 
taurant, the  white  man  was  forced  to  the 
front  door.  As  the  black  man  was  forced 
to  create  and  support  his  "freedom  churche.s," 
the  white  man  was  forced  to  maintain  his 
closed  church.  As  the  black  man  was  forced 
by  cultural  racism  to  create  the  social  struc- 
ture of  his  politicized  community,  so  the 
white  man  struggles  to  Insure  the  survival 
of  the  white  community  and  its  Institutions. 
The  black  ghetto,  when  subtracted  from  the 
total  community,  leaves  an  afflicted  re- 
mainder—the white  ghetto. 

Freedom  is  not  divisible.  If  one  man  is 
to  have  It  for  himself,  he  may  not  limit 
another's.  Cultural  racism  determines  ar- 
tificial, unnecessary,  and  destructive  limits 
to  the  freedoms  that  may  be  enjoyed  by 
either  black  or  white. 

8.  It  is  a  myth  that  "the  community  can 
survive  a  suspension  of  law  enforcement 
and  law  observance." 

The  fabric  of  social  order  and  regularity  Is 
at  best  a  tenuous  and  relatively  flimsy, 
superficial  Invention.  Social  regulation  can 
exist  outside  of  a  police  state  only  where 
there  is  a  large  consensus  of  the  citizenry 
voluntarily  to  Impose  sanctions  upon  Itself 
in  order  to  maintain  order.  The  foregoing 
are  propositions  of  demonstrable  reality  as 
one  considers  the  chaos  created  by  the  re- 
cent, relatively  short  garbage-disposal  work- 
er strikes,  tetwher  and  hospital-worker 
strikes,  fireman  and  police  strikes  and  slow- 
downs. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  1967 
Detroit  riots  might  not  have  been  so  severe 
had  the  city  been  able  to  muster  its  po- 
lice forces  at  total  strength  Instead  of  op- 
erating for  approximately  the  first  three 
days  with  only  400  men  from  Its  3000  man 
force.  Given  the  sense  of  alienation  from 
government  and  law  that  many  black  and 
white  citizens  seem  to  feel,  it  is  no  longer 
unreasonable  to  hypothesize  about  the  pos- 
sible extent  of  disorder  that  could  result 
from  a  suspension  of  the  Institutionalized 
systems  of  voluntary  social  control. 

The  black  man's  heritage,  which  rides  as 
an  unseen  ghost  on  the  entire  community's 
shoulders,  tells  blacks  there  is  no  Justice  for 
blacks  In  the  white  man's  law  and  order. 
Liberation  of  black  and  white  together  from 
this  heritage  of  bondage  must  change  not 
only  the  law  to  be  enforced  but  also  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  enforced.  Law 
(regulation)  Is  necessary  to  the  process  of 
social  change  and  to  the  protection  of 
change  once  accomplished.  But  social  order 
can  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  question. 
"Whoso  law?" 

9.  It  is  a  myth  that  "guerrilla  warfare  and 
revolutionary  tactics  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  changes,  or,  are  an  Inevitable  part  of 
change." 

Many  younger  citizens,  black  and  white 
alike  have  a  strong  tenuency  to  accept  the 
rhetoric  of  this  myth  uncritically.  Their  life 
experience  provides  a  distorted  perspective  of 
a  short  ten-year  civil  rights  history  replete 
with  social  movement  hinged  to  sit-ins.  slt- 
downs,  freedom  rides,  boycotts,  student 
strikes,  and  civil  disorder.  The  drama  of 
these  events,  and  the  concurrent  social  prog- 
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ress,  easily  give  the  Impression  that  revolu- 
tionary tactics  are  the  causes  of  social  prog- 
ress. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  causation  can  be  so 
easily  attributed  to  such  tactics.  Indeed,  It 
Is  equally  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
rate  of  progress  has  In  fact  been  retarded  by 
the  deliberate  use  of  such  tactics,  and  that. 
In  reality,  other  more  potent  forces  may  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  progress  in  spite 
of  revolutionary  philosophies,  rhetoric  or 
operations.  Nor  Is  It  unreasonable  to  hy- 
pothesize that  the  working  of  these  more  pro- 
found social  forces — related  to  population 
growth,  mobility  and  Impaction,  to  employ- 
ment patterns,  to  the  changing  nature  of  the 
nuclear  family,  to  industrialization,  cyber- 
netics and  ecology — ^hpve  produced  the  self- 
same dramatics  of  revolutionary  rhetoric  and 
actions  which  are  said  to  have  "caused" 
social  change.  One  of  the  smaller  civil  rights 
tragedies  Is  that  so  many  young  people  attack 
Older  generations  for  "Uncle  Tomlsm."  They 
fall  to  realize  that  they  are  eating  bread 
from  the  tops  of  heads  which  were  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  progress  that  made  possible  the 
social  change  out  of  which  young  people 
are  finding  the  "new"  freedom  to  press 
toward  further  change,  a  "new"  freedom 
to  make  the  present  Institutions  work  better 
for  more  people. 

TTils  is  not  to  say  that  disruption  and  con- 
frontations have  not  served  a  purpose.  It  Is 
demagogical  to  say  that  they  necessarily 
have  been  the  "cause"  of  social  change.  It  Is 
probably  more  accurate  to  view  a  violent 
confrontation  tactic  as  a  catalyst  which  can 
speed  up  or  accelerate  processes  already  In 
motion.  Confrontation  does  add  a  dimension 
of  attention-getting  in  the  communication 
and  problem  solving  processes.  However, 
violence  and  guerrlla  warfare  have  built-in 
shortcomings  as  change  agents  In  that  they 
frequently  make  methods  more  Important 
and  more  easily  defined  than  goals,  and  even 
more  frequently  create  substitute  problems  as 
complex  as  the  problems  violent  confronta- 
tion is  supposed  to  solve  in  the  first  place. 
At  worst,  they  force  attention  to  only  the 
tactic,  not  the  fundamental  problem. 

10.  It  Is  a  myth  that  "capitalism  Is  too  In- 
flexible to  survive  or  accommodate  the  social 
and  cultural  changes  In  the  human  environ- 
ment and  setting." 

While  capitalism  may  be  indicted  on  many 
counts,  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  Inflexibility 
seems  a  grevlous  error. 

Flexibility  is  vital  to  survival  In  the  mar- 
ketplace which  in  itself  Is  responsive  to  tech- 
nological changes  and  consumer  demands  for 
change.  The  competitive  process,  by  defini- 
tion Is  dependent  on  flexibility.  Our  fabrics 
Industry  in  this  country  has  been  able  to 
survive  the  rigors  of  foreign  competition,  con- 
sumer demands,  and  competition  for  labor 
from  other  industries  because  It  was  able  to 
adapt  and  develop  new  technologies.  These 
new  technologies  in  turn  have  been  developted 
by  the  Industry's  commitment  to  both  basic 
and  applied  research. 

Closer  study  of  the  major  social  ills  of  the 
nation  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  combat 
them  will  find  commitments  of  "capitalistic" 
dollars,  personnel  and  resources  to  various 
exp>erimental  programs  desding  with  a  range 
of  social  problems  from  pollution  control, 
employment,  crime,  and  drug  addiction,  to 
housing,  health,  welfare,  and  education. 
Even  In  the  face  of  massive  governmental  In- 
volvement, the  loss  of  private  business  com- 
mitment to  social  change  would  probably 
render  the  community  helpless  in  the  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  these  problems.  A  sound 
perspective  of  history,  past  and  present, 
would  serve  well  to  reinforce  the  sense  of  how 
the  "team"  or  "system"  approach  is  already 
making  significant  use  of  the  problem — solv- 
ing resources  available  to  the  community. 

Capitalism  spears  to  be  the  only  economic 
system  which  thrives  on  change,  and.  In  fact. 
requires  continual  social  change  for  Its  sue- 
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cess  and  survival.  Capitalism  In  practice, 
rather  tban  resisting  change,  systematically 
encourages  change.  It  often  su^lflclally  cre- 
ates demands  for  change  for  Its  own  sake. 
What  rational  reason  can  support  a  yearly 
change  in  auto  body  styles,  the  elevator  effect 
on  women's  hemlines,  and  the  back-and- 
forth  widths  of  men's  neckties.  Capitalism 
has  specifically  benefited  from  all  aspects  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Motels  and  res- 
taurants have  enlarged  their  markets.  Most 
Gf  American  industry  would  be  unable  to 
me«t  its  labor  force  requirements  were  it  not 
for  the  new  manpower  made  available 
through  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

Capitalism's  need  to  survive,  to  meet 
change  with  better  change,  must  come  to  be 
seen  by  the  black  man  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  levers  available  to  him  to  produce 
the  kind  of  social  change  he  so  passionately 
desires.  His  freedom  Is  Unked  to  the  survival 
of  the  system  and  to  his  capability  of  helping 
It  to  work  for  him. 

H  It  Is  a  myth  that  "the  community  can 
mobilize  to  bring  about  institutional  and 
cultural  changes  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinuous exaggerated  dissent." 

Contlnuoxjs  exaggerated  dissent  forces  the 
attenUon  of  the  community  to  the  problem 
of  'exaggerated  dissent. "  It  forces  the  com- 
munity to  deal  with  contending  groups 
rather  than  the  object  of  contention.  The 
1969  Dudley  High  School  Incident,  which  at- 
tempted to'  raise  the  question  of  the  desir- 
ability of  student  government  changes,  was 
lost  when  the  community  was  forced  to  iocxis 
its  attention  on  physical  conflict.  The  com- 
munity In  order  to  survive  was  required  to 
deal  with  disorder  and  Its  regrettable  prod- 
ucts. 

After  the  disorder  the  original  cause  of  stu- 
dent government  change  became  far  less  im- 
portsmt  than  the  disorder  itself.  While  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  fixing 
responsibility,  and  to  "who  said  what  to 
whom."  few  persons  have  claimed  any  meas- 
ure of  social  progress  as  a  result  of  the  inci- 
dent. Some  ha^e  claimed  that  the  Inc'dent 
"heightened  the  contradictions"  Inherent  in 
cultural  racism,  thereby  making  the  com- 
munltv  In  the  long  run  more  vulnerable  to 
change.  However.  It  now  appears  that  the 
incident  has  primarily  served  to  heighten 
the  contradictions  supplied  by  exaggerated 
dissent.  Neither  the  death  of  a  student,  nor 
the  Injuries  sustained  by  a  number  of  poUce- 
men,  have  been  related  by  the  ensuing  com- 
munity dialogue  to  a  defensible  cause. 

The  earlier  comments  about  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  revolutionary  tactics  are  also  rele- 
vant to  this  mythology. 

12.  It  is  a  myth  that  "changes  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  are  suspect  as 
contrary  to  the  Interest  of  the  total  com- 
munity." 

ThU  Is  a  highly  simplified  view  given  to 
scape-goating  and  stereotyping — a  view  that 
sees  "the   establishment"    as  an   automatic. 
stnXul  evil.  It  Is  a  view  which  assumes  that 
cultural  racism  Is  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
the  establishment,  when  In  fact  It  appears 
that   the   survival   of    the    establishment   Is 
most  vulnerable  because  of  cultural  racism. 
Thus  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  estab- 
lishment will  at  some  point  move  to  rid  Itself 
of  cultural   racism.    It   assumes  that   "good 
communication"  cannot  result  in  productive 
change.    It    assumes    that    there    must    In- 
herently be  an  "us-them  "  adversary  relation- 
ship. It  assumes  an  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  come  to   grips  with  basic  problems. 
It  assimies  that  all  the  previous  myths  are 
not  myths  at  all  but  statements  about  re- 
ality. Such  a  view  not  only  assumes  all  this, 
but  It  presumes  to  Judge  that  the  complex 
motivations  of  the  establishment  au-e  always 
m    the    establishment's    narrowest    self-in- 
terest. Here  again  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence  suggests    that   while    preservation    of 
orderly   change   is   in    the   Interest    of    the 
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establishment,  the  Involvement  of  the  estab- 
lishment In  initiating  and  supporting  social 
change  must  not  be  seen  as  only  a  selfish 
expression  of  the  profit  or  power  motives. 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  establishment  has 
responded  to  pressures  from  the  outside  in 
most  instances,  it  is  also  true,  that  the  out- 
side pressures  have  been  generated  by  cer- 
tain changes  sought  or  brought  about  by  the 
establishment.  For  example,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  rising  expectations  of  the 
black  for  the  good  life.  What  Is  the  source 
of  this,  if  It  does  not  lie  at  least  Indirectly 
in  the  estabUshment?  The  genius  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  has  been  Its  ability  to  cap- 
italize on  this  establlshmentarlan  trait. 

It  is  likewise  a  myth  that  all  blessings  flow 
only  from  the  establishment.  The  establish- 
ment seems  to  be  Increasingly  aware  of  this 
fact  as  It  draws  noneetabllshjnent  members 
more  cmd  more  Into  a  mutual  decision-mak- 
ing process. 

A  final  comment  is  in  order  here  about  the 
supposed  singular,  monolithic  structure  of 
this  "establishment  myth."  If  It  has  not  al- 
ready become  painfully  aware  that  there  is 
no  single  "establishment."  the  black  com- 
munity will  have  to  come  to  a  sophisticated 
awareness  that  there  are  many  establish- 
ments. Just  as  there  are  many  conflicting 
groups  and  loyalties  in  the  black  community. 
so  too  fire  there  many  conflicting  groups  and 
loyalties  in  an  admittedly  white-dominated 
complex  of  "establishments." 

The  vested  interests  of  political  structures 
are  not  necessarily  Identical  to  the  vested 
Interests  of  government  or  business  struc- 
tures. Pew  expect  the  vested  Interests  of  one 
political  party  to  coincide  with  the  vested 
Interests  of  Its  opposition.  The  educational 
establishments  must  regularly  compete  with 
the  health  and  welfare  establishments  for 
their  allocation  of  the  public  dollar.  Corpo- 
rate goals  are  rarely  Identical  to  those  of 
various  labor  groups. 

The  black  community  has  Its  own  con- 
tending groups,  groups  which  vie  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity. Black  churches  are  frequently  found 
In  competition  with  each  other  for  commu- 
nity leadership  and  recognition.  Black  free- 
dom movements  have  often  suffered  from 
weakness  produced  by  splinter  groups  taking 
off  in  directions  thought  to  better  serve  the 
members  of  that  group.  Nationalists  divide 
themselves  from  separatlonists  and  from  In- 
tegratlonlsts.  Those  who  come  to  acquire 
some  power  and  Influence  are  subject  to  sus- 
picion and  hostility  from  those  who  lack 
power.  The  cancer  destroys  the  tissues  which 
sustain  it.  So  too  does  the  black  commu- 
nity's fragmentation  of  goals,  purpose  and 
method  of  work  to  destroy  Its  capability  to 
bring  about  meaningful  social  progress. 

PRELUDB  TO  A  BXCINNINC 

Reasonable  men  know  that  all  Is  not  well 
in  Greensboro.  Many  feel  that  we  must  set 
about  healing  the  wounds  and  the  pain. 
Many  more  feel  helpless  before  the  immensity 
of  the  problems.  Further  anger,  frustration 
and  hostility  can  only  continue  to  build 
higher  the  walls  which  keep  us  apart.  Means 
must  be  found  to  subtract  the  anger,  frustra- 
tion and  hostility  from  the  community  equa- 
tion. Steps  must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the 
black  man  can  believe  In  the  Integrity  of 
the  white  man.  Because  the  heavier  burden 
of  cultural  racism  has  been  borne  by  the 
black  man,  the  heavier  burden  of  proving 
honesty  and  openness  to  change  must  be 
borne  by  the  white  man.  The  total  com- 
munity must  be  able  to  admit  the  trnth  of 
cultural  racism  and  the  personal  individual 
responsibility  to  t>e  active  participants  in 
seeking  It  out  and  removing  It. 

The  white  man  cannot  do  this  without  the 
help  of  the  black  man.  The  white  man  Is  not 
likely  to  get  such  help  until  the  black  man 
U  convinced  of  a  commitment  to  do  more 
than  Just  listen  to  a  cry  of  pain.  The  next 


step  Is  In  the  hands  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  make  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  act 
with  integrity. 

Productive  communication  is  possible  if 
one  fundamental  fact  Is  understood:  black 
and  white  generally  come  to  negotiations  and 
other  discussions  with  diametrically  opposed 
attitudes  about  "the  system."  Blacks,  from 
their  vantage,  fear  "the  system."  Whites, 
from  their  vantage,  trust  "the  system."  This 
attitude  conflict  forms  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  twelve  attitudes  identified  by 
the  Chamber's  Community  Unity  Division. 

Whites  trust  the  system  for  they  feel  It 
protects  them.  Blacks  distrust  the  system  for 
they  feel  it  threatens  them.  Whites  want  to 
keep  the  system  as  It  Is  since  they  feel  secure 
within  It.  Blacks  want  the  system  to  operate 
In  new  ways  in  order  to  feel  the  same  security 
whites  feel. 

The  fears,  anxieties,  and  distrusts  that  the 
black  man  holds  are  a  reality  which  reaches 
deep  into  his  collective  soul  and  personality. 
There  is  little  In  either  individual  lives  or 
the  history  of  the  race  to  cause  anything  but 
fear  of  the  white  man  and  his  system.  Whites 
do  not  know  or  understand  this  gut-level 
feeling.  If  the  problem  of  race  Is  to  be  dealt 
with  effectively,  whites  must  begin  to  func- 
tion from  a  base  which  understands  such 
fears.  The  black  man's  fear  must  be  changed 
to  trust.  The  burden  of  this  task  must  fall 
on  white  shoulders. 

The  black  man  has  a  similar,  equally  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish  The  cask  Ijegins 
from  a  base  which  understands  the  white 
man's  trust  of  the  system.  The  white  feeling 
that  "the  system"  has  protected  him,  pro- 
duces behavior  protective  of  the  system. 
Blacks  fear  the  system  as  it  is.  Whites  fear 
what  the  system  may  become  If  men  tinker 
too  much  with  the  ways  It  operates. 

Put  another  way,  neither  the  black  man 
nor  the  white  man  can  succeed  alone  in  re- 
moving fears  and  distrusts.  Whites  need 
blacks  to  tell  them  what  whites  have  not 
been  able  to  see  and  feel.  Blacks  need  whites 
who  are  open  to  change  so  black  fears  can 
at  last  be  laid  to  rest.  Whites  fear  of  change 
can  be  laid  to  rest  as  all  citizens  demon- 
strate to  each  other  that  the  new  Is  to  be 
trusted  as  much  as  the  old. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PREPARATORY 
COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE  ON  THE  HU- 
MAN ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  was  held  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New 
York  from  March  10  to  March  20,  1970. 
Twenty-seven  countries  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  committee,  and  the 
sessions  were  attended  by  observers  from 
20  additional  States  and  specialized  agen- 
cies. 

During  the  first  session  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  opening  statements  by 
the  Secretary  General  and  by  the  Hon- 
orable Christian  A.  Herter.  Jr.,  Chief 
Delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Preparatory  Committee. 

The  first  working  session  in  March 
concerned  Itself  with  organization,  and 
consideration  of  program  content  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  to  be  held 
In  1972. 
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The  report  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  is  herewith  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 
Report  of  the  Prxparatort  CoMMrma  fob 

THE  UNrrED  Nations  Confekence  on  the 

Human  Environment 

I.  organization  of  the  first  session 

1.  The  first  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Binvlronment  (estab- 
lished under  General  Assembly  resolution 
2581  (XXIV) )  was  held  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  from  10  to  20 
March  1970. 

Attendance 

2.  The  session  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  all  States  members  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee,  by  observers  from  twenty 
States  not  members  of  the  Committee  and 
by  observers  of  specialized  agencies  and  of 
other  intergovernmental  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations.  A  full  list  of  those  at- 
tending Is  given  in  annex  n. 

3.  The  Preparatory  Committee  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  the  intense  Interest  in  the 
Conference,  and  on  the  subject  of  environ- 
ment as  a  whole,  shown  by  many  Intergov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. It  looked  forward  to  their  active  co- 
operation in  the  preparatory  work. 

Documentation 

4.  The  documents  before  the  Preparatory 
Committee  at  Its  first  session  are  listed  In 
annex  III. 

Opening  of  session  and  election  of  chairman 

5.  The  session  was  opened  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  whose  statement  Is  given  In  annex 
IV.  The  Committee  then  unanimously 
elected  Mr.  Keith  Johnson  (Jamaica)  as 
Chairman. 

Rules  of  procedure 

6.  The  Committee  decided,  on  the  basis  of 
rule  162  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  be  guided  in  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business  by  the  general  principle 
that  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  apply  to  the  Committee  in 
so  far  as  they  were  appropriate  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions.  The  Committee 
decided  to  amend  rule  105,  which  provides 
for  one  Chairman,  one  Vice-Chairman  and 
one  Rapporteur,  so  as  to  ensure  broader 
geographical  distribution  of  States  members 
of  the  Committee  by  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  three  Vice-Chalrman  instead  of  one, 
as  well  as  a  Rapporteur. 

7.  The  Committee  agreed  that  It  would 
make  every  effort  to  reach  all  decisions  by 
way  of  consensus,  but  that  in  the  absence 
of  consensus  decision  should  be  reached  by 
a  vote,  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  the  General  Assembly. 

8.  The  Committee  noted  that  the  General 
Assembly,  In  resolution  2581  (XXIV) ,  had  In- 
vited the  specialized  agencies,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  Development  to  collabo- 
rate closely  with  the  Secretary-General  In  the 
preparations  for  the  Conference  and  to  as- 
sist, as  appropriate,  in  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee.  In  addition,  the  General 
Assembly,  after  adopting  resolution  2581 
(XXIV)  had  decided  "...  that  any  Inter- 
ested Member  State  not  appointed  to  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 
may  designate  highly  qualified  representa- 
tives to  act  as  accredited  observers  at  sessions 
of  the  Committee,  with  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  its  discussions". 

Summary  records 

9.  On  the  basis  of  General  Assembly  res- 
olution 2538  (XXrV),  paragraph  10,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Preparatory  Committee 
would  not  have  summary  records. 
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Election  of  officers 

10.  The  Committee  elected  the  following 
oflScers : 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  Fereydoun  Hoveyda 
(Iran),  Mr.  Rastislav  Lacko  (Czechoslovak- 
la),  Mr.  Vernon  Johnson  Mwaanga  (Zam- 
bia). 

Rapportevr:  Mr.   Bdrje  Blllner    (Sweden). 

Agenda 

11.  The   Committee   adopted   the   agenda 
(see  annex  I)  at  Its  opening  meeting. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  pre- 
paratory work  required  for  the  Conference 

12.  The  representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  introduced  the  various  documents 
prepared  for  the  first  session  and  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  the  functions  to  be  pwrformed  by 
the  Committee.  He  also  reviewed  the  prepar- 
atory work  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  session, 
particularly  the  preparation  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  entitled  "Problems  of  the 
human  environment  (E  4667) .  and  acknowl- 
edged the  Important  contributions  made  to 
the  preparation  of  that  report  by  many  Gov- 
ernments, by  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  by  various  intergovernmental 
and  non-governmental  organizations. 

Organization  of  work 

13.  To  facilitate  Its  work,  the  Preparatory 
Committee  established  three  ad  hoc  working 
groups  as  follows : 

Working  Group  I:  Further  definition  of  the 
programme  content  and  selection  of  topics. 

Chairman;   Mr.  G.   C.  Butler    (Canada). 

Working  Group  II:  Questions  relating  to 
a  pKisElble  declaration  on  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

Chairman:  Mr.  N.  N.  Jha  (India). 

Working  Group  III ;  Preparation  of  national 
reports. 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Neoma  de  Castafieda 
(Mexico) . 

It  was  agreed  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
working  groups  would  also  act  as  rapporteurs. 
The  recommendations  of  the  working  groups, 
as  approved  by  the  Preparatory  Committee, 
appear  In  the  relevant  sections  of  the  report. 

IT.  CONSmERATION  OF  THE  PROCRAMME  CONTENT 
FOR  THE  tTNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  PRE- 
PARATORY   WORK 

Further  definition  of  the  programme  content 
and  selection  of  topics  for  the  conference 

14.  The  general  debate  on  item  6  was  based 
on  the  considerations  contained  in  the  Sec- 
retary-General's report  (E/4667) ,  particularly 
in  pso'agraphs  83  to  121,  and  on  document 
A,'CONF.48/PC/2  relating  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  report.  The  representative  of  the 
Secretary-General  pointed  out  In  his  Intro- 
ductory statement  that,  with  regard  to  the 
programme  content  of  the  Conference,  the 
wish  of  the  General  Assembly  to  concentrate 
on  International  problems  had  been  inter- 
preted widely — while  the  number  of  environ- 
mental problems  which  are  International  by 
nature  (for  example,  the  oceans)  Is  com- 
paratively small,  those  which  are  interna- 
tional In  the  sense  of  being  of  International 
concern  (for  example,  the  unwise  use  of  re- 
sources), or  in  the  sense  that  the  attack  on 
these  problems  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
concerted  international  tuition  or  exchange 
of  experience  and  Information  (for  example, 
urbanization  of  land-use  planning) ,  form 
the  bulk  of  the  problems  of  major  concern 
at  the  present  time. 

15.  In  the  context  of  this  agenda  Item,  It 
was  agreed  that  the  main  task  of  the  Prepa-% 
ratory  Committee  would  be  to  assist  the 
Secretary -General  in  the  selection — on  the 
basis  of  the  views  of  Governments — of  topics 
and  headings  for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment,  as  well 
as  in  the  formulation  of  ideas,  suggestions 
and  proposals  with  regard  to  the  programme 
content  for  the  Conference. 
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16.  The  debate  showed  a  large  degree  of 
consensus  on  the  characteristics  and  serious- 
ness of  environmental  problems  in  different 
countries  and  on  the  general  conception  and 
objectives  of  the  1972  Conference.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  diversity  and  complexity 
of  the  problems  of  the  human  environment, 
in  various  countries  as  well  as  In  various 
regions,  was  stressed.  These  problems  had  to 
be  considered  in  relation  to  technological, 
geographical,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
other  factors. 

17.  As  regards  the  general  scope  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  covered  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment,  the 
debate  emphasized  the  fact  that  questions 
of  environmental  pollution  were  of  vital  im- 
portance, but  that  other  matters,  such  as 
urban  and  rural  planning,  conservation  of 
nature,  and  proper  management  of  natural 
resources,  were  also  important.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  an  appropriate  balance  should  be 
attained.  In  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference,  between  the  en- 
vironmental problems  of  the  developed  and 
those  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
One  lm{>ortant  result  of  the  Conference 
should  be  to  help  developing  countries  to 
avoid  the  undesirable  slde-effecu  of  industri- 
alization. Preventive  measures  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  curative  ones.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  have  to  be  clear  that  management  of 
the  environment  must  not  retard  the  devel- 
opment process  or  the  maximum  rational  use 
of  natural  resources.  Continuing  economic 
progress  must  l>e  ensured,  while  mlnlmlxdng 
environmental  degradation  and  pollution. 

18.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
link  between  environmental  control  and 
economic  and  social  development,  and  on  the 
fact  that  while  there  remained  many  tech- 
nological questions  to  be  solved,  problenas  of 
the  human  environment  were  increasingly 
of  a  socio-economic  nature.  Thus  the  need 
for  "new  economic  thinking,  new  legal  in- 
struments, new  administrative  measures  and 
new  governmental  priorities",  stressed  by  the 
Secretary-General  in  his  opening  address,  was 
generally  recognized  by  the  Committee.  The 
Conference  should  be  a  focal  point  of  present 
efforts  as  well  as  a  starting-point  for  future 
ac'olon  in  the  environmental  field. 

19.  It  was  also  felt  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  soclo-cultural  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  the  human  environment 
in  order  to  appraise  In  Its  totality  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  environment.  At  the  same  time 
the  difficulties  of  a  world-wide  approach  In 
this  field  were  recognized. 

20.  It  was  furthermore  emphasized  that  no 
comprehensive  action  related  to  environmen- 
tal change  could  Ignore  the  effects  of  con- 
stantly growing  population  and  Its  tendency 
to  concentrate  in  large  urt)an  areas.  The 
problems  of  the  working  environment  and 
of  urban  transportation  were  stressed  In  that 
respect.  The  Conference  should  consider  by 
what  ways  and  means  developing  countries 
might  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  cope  with 
their  environmental  problems.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  meeting  that  the  problems 
to  be  considered  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  should 
be  of  such  a  character  that  their  solution 
would  require,  or  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by.  International  co-operation.  That  was  not 
to  be  taken  that  the  Conference  programme 
should  be  limited  to  global  or  regional  prob- 
lems only.  There  was  a  clear  need  for  inter- 
national action  with  respect  to  many  areas 
where  solutions  depended  primarily  on  meas- 
ures that  had  to  be  taken  at  the  national  and 
local  levels — for  example,  problems  of  urban 
growth,  soil  conservation,  administrative 
methods  for  the  national  use  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  etc.  In  those  fields, 
countries  would  be  assisted  by  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
In   that  connexion    some   participants   sug- 
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gested    liie    establishment    of    International 
Information  centres. 

21.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  national 
reports  would  be  of  great  value  both  as  a 
means  of  ccllectlng  information  for  the  Con- 
ference and  of  helping  the  countries  to  assess 
their  owu  siiuation. 

22.  It  was  furthermore  the  consensus  of 
the  meeting  that  the  Conference  should  be 
act  ion-oriented.  It  should  encourage  and 
provide  guiding  principles  for  action  by  Gov- 
er'.unents  and  international  organizaiions. 
It  should  therefore  concentrate  on  those 
areas  where  such  action  appeared  practical, 
feasible  and  urgent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Conference  should  not  lose  sight  of  problems 
of  a  more  long-term  nature.  It  was  stressed 
In  that  connexion  that  much  technological 
knowledge  was  already  available,  but  not 
sufficiently  used,  and  that  the  Conference 
should  aim  at  ensuring  acknowledgment  by 
the  political  leaders  In  all  countries  of  that 
need  for  action. 

23  Several  delegations  indicated  that  the 
a?t'.on  might  well  take  the  form  of  interna- 
tional agreements  and  conventions,  which 
could  be  pi:t  Into  final  form  a;  the  Confer- 
enre  or  Identified  for  further  preparation.  It 
w.ii  also  generally  recognized  that  an  Inter- 
national decl:^rallon  on  the  human  environ- 
ment should  be  prepared  for  possible  adop- 
tion by  the  Conference. 

24.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed  during 
the  debate  on  the  ways  and  means  of  taking 
action  at  the  local,  national  and  regional 
levels.  The  Importance  of  thorough  exchanges 
of  views  and  experience  at  the  Conference 
among  those  responsible  In  each  country  for 
planning,  management  and  control  policies 
relating  to  the  problems  of  the  human  en- 
vironment was  emphasized  as  a  major  objec- 
tive. It  was  noted  in  that  respect  that  the 
question  of  governmental  and  administrative 
structures  to  deal  with  environmental  man- 
agement from  an  over-all  point  of  view  in 
each  country  should  receive  special  attention. 

25  The  importance  was  stressed,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  problem  of  action  for  en- 
vironmental management,  of  exchanging  in- 
formation about  environmental  problems  and 
for  data  collection  and  systematic  monitor- 
ing of  certain  environmental  parameters 
which  should  be  established  on  a  global  basis. 
The  need  for  further  scientific  research  on 
all  environmental  problems  was  also  men- 
tioned. Including  those  problems  where  par- 
tial technological  solutions  had  already  been 
found.  The  particular  need  for  economic  and 
social  research  In  relation  to  environmental 
preservation  was  also  stressed.  Some  of  the 
delegate!  referred  to  the  need  for  proper 
environmental  education  at  all  levels  and 
ages. 

26.  The  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  specialized  agencies  re- 
minded the  Preparatory  Committee  of  some 
of  their  activities  related  to  the  subject  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  a  brief  summary  of  which 
had  been  given  as  an  annex  to  document 
E  4667.  It  was  the  firm  view  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  that  repetition  or  dupli- 
cation of  effort  In  dealing  with  technical  en- 
vironmental matters  should  be  avoided.  The 
1972  Conference  should  make  full  use  of 
work  already  going  on  or  being  planned  In 
the  varlotis  international  organizations  con- 
cerned. These  activities  could  be  taken  ac- 
count of  in  the  preparations  for  the  1972 
Conference  in  a  way  which  would  give  Ihem 
additional  support,  fresh  Impyetus.  common 
outlook  and  direction.  This  applied,  for  In- 
stance, to  the  atmospheric  monitoring  pro- 
grammes of  WMO,  to  the  Man  and  Biosphere 
Programme  of  UNESCO,  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  PAO  Indicative  World  Plan,  or  to  specific 
international  agreements  being  prepared  by 
other  United  Nations  agencies,  such  as  the 
ILO.  WHO  or  IMCO.  As  regards  the  meeting 
of  ECE  on  the  environment,  to  be  held  in 
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Prague  In  1971,  It  was  recognized  by  the 
Committee  that  the  methods  of  preparation 
and  the  results  of  that  meeting  could  be  of 
great  value  for  the  1972  world-wide  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 

Recommendations 

27.  Following  the  general  debate  on  agenda 
item  6.  the  Preparatory  Committee  adopted 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
ports 01  working  groups  I  and  II,  which  were 
the  following: 

I.  Further  definition  of  the  programme 
content  and  selection  of  topics — 

(1)  After  studying  the  proposals  con- 
tained In  document  E/4667  (paras.  113-116) 
the  Working  Group  recommended  the  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Conference 
Into  the  three  following  areas : 

(a)  Environmental  aspects  of  human  set- 
tlements: 

(b)  Rational  management  of  natural  re- 
sources; 

(c)  Environmental  degradation  from  pol- 
lution and  nuisances; 

and  established  the  following  outlines  and 
recommendations  for  action. 

A.  Environmental  aspects  of  human 

settlements 
1.  Demographic  and  settlement  trends 

(2 )  Under  this  heading  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 
would  review  questions  related  to  environ- 
mental problems  arising  from  population 
growth  and  distribution,  and  from  policies 
and  programmes  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  settlement  process.  The  subject  could  be 
subdivided  as  follows: 

(a)  Analysis  of  demographic  trends.  In- 
cluding the  urbanization  process  and  changes 
In  the  balance  of  population  between  nu-al 
and  urban  areas,  resulting  trends  In  rural 
and  urban  settlement  and  the  location  of 
Industry;  their  effects  on  the  human  en- 
vironment; 

(bt  Review  of  trends  In  the  geographical 
distribution  of  papulation.  Including  migra- 
tions. In  order  to  Identify  polices  and  strat- 
eges  for  rural  and  urban  development  which 
are  conducive  to  economic  growth  and  social 
Improvement  and  are  compatible  with  satis- 
factory levels  of  environmental  quality. 
2.  Problems  of  human  settlements  (In  their 
physical,  biological  and  cultural  frame- 
work) 

(3)  (a)  A  comprehensive  ansilysla  and  re- 
view of  the  urban  and  rural  environment, 
present  trends,  problems,  causes  and  effects, 
concerning  cities  and  settlements  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  socio-economic  patterns; 

(b)  Review  and  analysis  of  specific  prob- 
lems, such  as: 

(1)  Effects  of  pollution  of  air.  water,  soil, 
as  well  as  noise  and  vibration  on  the  health 
and  living  and  working  conditions  of  rural 
and  urban  populations; 

(U)   Water  supply  and  waste  disposal; 

(111)  Land  use  and  related  aspects  of  txafBc 
and  transportation; 

(Iv)  Housing,  slum  clearance,  urban  re- 
newal and  community  facilities; 

(v)  Frontiers  of  settlements  and  the  im- 
pact of  agricultural,  pastoral  and  forestry 
activities  on  the  environment; 

(vl)  Commercial  collecting,  hunting  and 
fishing  activities  and  their  Impact  on  the 
environment; 

(vll)  Environmental  deterioration  through 
mining  and  Industrial  enclaves  and  over- 
concentration  of  Industry; 

(c)  Studies  of  the  total  effects  of  environ- 
mental changes  on  man,  such  as: 

(1)  "Man-made"  diseases;  creation  of  situ- 
ations In  which  such  diseases  are  difficult 
to  control; 

(U)  Undesirable  Influences  of  these  ele- 
ments and  new  substances  on  biochemical 
mechanisms; 
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(111)   Genetic  effects; 

(Iv)  Effects  of  the  absence  of  natural 
stimuli; 

(V)  Preservation  of  optimal  soclo-cultural 
patterns. 

B.  Rational  management  of  natural  resources 
1.  Introduction 

(41  The  original  title  of  the  subject  read 
"Rational  us>e  and  development  of  natural 
resources"  and  was  later  expanded  to  Include 
the  question  of  conservation.  Rather  than 
maintaining  the  usual  dichotomy  associated 
with  natural  resources — that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resource  base  vis-a-vls  converva- 
tlon  of  the  resource  base — it  was  thought 
preferable  to  speak  of  the  "rational  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources".  Implicit  in  the 
term  "rational  management"  is  the  concept 
of  "managed-use"  of  the  resource  base  and, 
secondly,  the  conservation  of  the  resource 
base. 

(5)  Although  It  was  recognized  that  en- 
vironmental pollution  is  a  special  subject 
area,  it  was  necessary  to  include  in  this  re- 
view the  question  of  regulatory  control  of 
the  environment  through  natural  resource 
legislation.  Although  It  may  seem  somewhat 
anomalous  to  include  environmental  legisla- 
tion In  a  policy  designed  to  encourage  the 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  it  Is  believed 
the  two  are  inextricably  bound  together.  Be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  human  interven- 
tion results  in  constant  change  to  the  total 
natural  environment,  the  Working  Group 
has  expanded  the  phrase  "environmental 
pollution"  to  read  "environmental  degrada- 
tion". It  then  includes  things  such  as  land 
damage  due  to  thermal  erosion  or  thermal 
karst,  or  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  through 
altering  watershed  patterns  and  removing 
vegetative  cover.  These  considerations  Include 
due  attention  to  minimizing  disturbance  to 
the  natural  environment  in  the  study,  sur- 
vey, design  and  planning  of  utilization  of 
nattiral  resources.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  developing  countries  entering 
the  phase  of  rapid  industrialization  and 
development. 

(6)  There  are  many  methods  of  treating 
the  subject  "The  rational  management  of  the 
natural  resources",  for  purposes  of  confer- 
ence preparations.  But  each  of  the  six 
choices  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section  had 
certain  limitations.  The  Working  Group  feel 
that  many  of  the  current  problems  In  the 
field  of  natural  resources  are  due  to  the  lim- 
ited single-sector  approach  adopted  by  many 
managers  and  administrators.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  desirable  objective  of  Integrated 
management,  the  Working  Group  feels  It  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  a  multldisclpllnary 
"management  approach"  to  the  problem. 

2.  The  management  approach 

(7)  It  Is  recommended  that  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  1972  Conference  dealing  with  the 
question  of  natural  resources,  the  subject  be 
dealt  with  in  the  following  way.  Against  a 
background  consideration  of:  an  inventory 
of  the  resource  base;  a  projection  of  demand 
on  the  resource  base;  and  the  effect  on  the 
total  environment  of  utilizing  the  resource 
base  In  meeting  the  future  demand,  several 
major  headings  were  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  Resource  managament  structures: 
Comparative  studies  on  International  and 
national  structures,  in  different  soclo-cul- 
tural and  economic  systems  and  stages  of 
economic  development,  for  different  types 
of  resources  and  resource  work  stages; 

(b)  Resource  management  organization 
requirements: 

(I)  Manpower,  training  facilities; 

(II)  Scientific  and  technological  research 
and  application; 

(III)  National  technical  services  and  In- 
stltutlon-buUdlng; 

(Iv)  Financial  requirements  and  pros- 
pects: 

(V)   Legal  and  administrative  framework; 
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(Vl)    International  co-operation; 

(c)  Resource  management  problems  (with 
emphasis  on  those  needing  gulde-pwsts  In 
relation  to  environmental  aspects)  : 

(I)  Selected  technical  problems  and  tech- 
niques (including  effect*  of  technological  re- 
volution on  resource  development  and  utili- 
zation— for  example,  desalination  of  wa- 
ters): 

(II)  Economic  problems  (Including  effect  of 
environmental  actions  on  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  natural  resource  products  and  re- 
sources, and  on  development  opportunities 
for  developing  countries  and  frontier  regions, 
need  for  new  economic  concepts  to  compute 
cost  of  environmental  degradation  and  Its 
modification  etc.) ; 

(HI)   Administrative  and  legal  problems; 

(d)  Policy  formulation  based  on  adequate 
data  collection,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing 
development  and  conservation; 

(e)  Long-term  natural  resources  In  rela- 
tion to  environment  prospects; 

(f)  Resource  data  and  document  storage 
and  retrieval  systems. 

3.  Illustrative  list  of  topics  for  background 
papers  and  case  studies ' 
(8)   (a)  Survey  of  future  manpower  needs, 
availability   and   requirements   for   training 
factUtes; 

(b)  The  problems  arising  from  recent  tech- 
nology— for  example.  In  transmission  and 
transportation; 

(c)  The  external  diseconomies  resulting 
from  regulatory  control  of  the  envlroimient 
In  developing  countries; 

(d)  Quantifying  the  costs  and  benefits, 
both  social  and  economic,  resulting  from 
economic  growth  while  maintaining  and  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  environment; 

(e)  The  effect  of  envlroiunental  legisla- 
tion on  the  demand  and  supply  of  natural 
resources  and  on  the  development  oppor- 
tunities   within    developing    countries; 

(f)  Man-made  environmental  value: 

(I)  National  parks — recreation  and 
aesthetic  value; 

(II)  Protection  of  historic  sites  and  monu- 
ments; 

(g)  Natural   environmental   value: 

Loss  as  a  result  of  the  extinction  of  plants 
and  wildlife; 

(h)  Cost  of  restoration  and  reclamation 
of  surface  lands;  cost  of  restoration  of  water 
quality   In   fresh-water  systems; 

(1)  Preliminary  survey  on  the  advantages 
and  problems,  ecologically  and  economically, 
of  the  Implementation  of  recycling  of  waste 
materials: 

(J)  A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  increas- 
ing the  Information  and  education  of  staff 
on  all  levels  and,  concomitantly,  a  case  study 
on  Information  and  education  centres  In  de- 
veloping countries  with  respect  to  natural 
resources  management; 

(k)  The  Impact  on  the  environment  of 
utilization  of  the  resource  base,  including 
agricultural  and  pastoral  activities,  in  fron- 
tier and  sparsely  populated  areas; 

(1)  The  Impact  of  resource-based  Industry 
upon  people  living  In  a  frontier  area  whose 
traditional  livelihood  has  been  gained  from 
living  off  the  land; 

(m)  Irreversible  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment produced  by  inadequate  ecological 
studies  prior  to  the  application  of  tech- 
nology; 

4.  Alternate  approaches  to  studying  the 
subject 

(9)  (a)  By  type  of  natural  resource — such 
as  soil  and  agricultural  land,  forests,  fish- 
eries, flora,  fauna,  protista,  water,  mineral, 
energy  resources  etc.; 

(b)  Local,  national,  regional.  International, 
global: 

(c)  By  type  of  physical  environment — 
atmosphere,   hydrosphere,   geosphere; 


'  Similar  lists  may  be  requested  for  subject 
areas  (8)  (a)  and  (b). 
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(d)  By  climatic  and  geomorphlc  areas; 

(e)  Renewable  and  non-renewable  re- 
bources; 

(f)  Stages  In  Industrial  utilization  of  the 
resource  base — that  Is,  research,  exploration, 
evaluation,  pilot  project,  development,  utili- 
zation,  reclamation   and   restoration. 

C.  Environmental  Degradation  From  Pollu- 
tion and  Nuisances 

(10)  The  following  paragraphs  outUne  the 
suggested  approach  to  the  question  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  at  the  1973  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 

1.  Definition 

(1)  Need  for  some  generally  accepted  defi- 
nition of  pollution  as  a  framework  within 
which  the  various  media,  pollutants  and 
sources  could  be  examined. 

2.  Pollutants 

(12)  Their  sources,  characteristics,  media 
and  effects  (both  long-  and  short-term)  on 
plants  and  animals.  Including  man.  Possible 
classifications  are: 

(a)  Sources: 
(1)   Industrial; 

(11)  Agricultural; 

(ill)   Urban  and  other  human  activities; 

(Iv)   Natural  ca vises; 

(V)   Resource  development; 

(vl)   Transportation ; 

(b)  Tyi)es: 

(I)   Physical   (including  noise  and  radia- 
tions from  all  sources ) ; 
(U)   Chemical; 
(111)   Biological; 

(c)  Media:  Air,  fresh  water,  the  seas,  soil. 

3.  Criteria  and  standards 

(13)  (a)  Study  of  existing  national  and 
International  standards  for  establishing 
limits  for  chemical,  physical  and  biological 
contaminants  and  other  quantifiable  effects 
Injurious  to  health  or  the  environment.  The 
compilation  could  form  the  basis  of  Inter- 
national standards  for  consideration  for  ax.- 
ceptance  by  all  members  countries  of  the 
Conference. 

(b)  Establishment  of  criteria  and  stand- 
ards where  these  do  not  yet  exist; 

(c)  Identification  of  areas  requiring  re- 
search leading  to  criteria; 

( d )  Application  of  standards. 

4.  National,  regional  and  International 
environmental  monitoring  systems 

(14)  (a)  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  progressive  co-ordination  of  existing  or 
planned  national,  regional  and  International 
monitoring  programmes  Involving  compila- 
tion, evaluation  and  dissemination  of  data, 
Including: 

(I)  Improvement  of  national,  regional  and 
International  systems; 

(II)  Identification  of  substances  to  be 
monitored; 

(HI)  Internationally  accepted  methods  of 
measuring  changes  In  the  environment; 

(b)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
roles  of: 

(I)  National  systems  and  their  participa- 
tion In  International  networks: 

(II)  Data  management  (acquisition,  stor- 
age and  communication) ; 

(III)  International  organizations. 

5.  Relation  of  pollution  management  to  the 

human  environment  as  a  whole 
(16)  Necessity  for  multldisclpllnary  stud- 
ies prior  to  the  Conference  on  the  effects  of 
pollution,  and  of  preventive  and  corrective 
measures,  upon  the  entire  ecological  system 
In  which  human  society  exists. 

6.  Economic  and  social  causes  and  Implica- 

tions 

(16)  Economic  and  social  causes  and  im- 
plications of  pollution  prevention  and  cor- 
rection : 

(a)  Effects  of  pollution  control  costs  on 
relative  competitive  positions  among  coun- 
tries with  similar  Industries; 
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(b)  Special  problems  of  pollution  costs 
affecting  economic  growth  in  developing 
countries; 

(c)  Domestic,  legal  and  administrative  as- 
pects; 

(d)  Possible  case  studies; 

(e)  Cost-benefit  studies  of  antl-p>ollutton 
measures. 

Recommendations  for  action 

(17)  In  addition  to  the  above  outlines  of 
subject  matter  the  Working  Group  also  pre- 
pared lists  of  national  and  International  ac- 
tivities which  seemed  appropriate  for  the 
Conference  to  consider. 

(18)  One  activity  identified  as  being  basic 
to  any  programme  waa  that  of  education  and 
training  in  all  asj)€cts  of  environmental 
problems. 

(19)  Lists  of  recommended  actions  are  pre- 
sented below.  In  considering  them,  however. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  division 
of  the  Conference  subject  Into  the  three 
areas  listed  above  Is  sometimes  artificial  and 
that  It  Is  essential  to  consider  the  problems 
of  the  human  environment  as  a  whole  from 
different  points  of  view. 

(20)  Further,  the  problems  of  the  human 
environment  are  multidimensional  and  char- 
acterized by  complex  Interactions  between 
the  various  parts  of  ecological  systems,  as 
well  as  between  these  systems  and  human 
activities.  It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  In  any 
one  of  the  three  subject  areas  problems  and 
approaches  such  as : 

(a)  The  preservation  and  development  of 
cultural,  aesthetic  and  scientific  values  of 
htiman  environments; 

(b)  The  imderstandlng  and  control  of  un- 
intentional Influences  on  climates  resulting 
from  various  activities  such  as  air  pollution, 
land  management,  urbanization  etc.; 

(c)  The  forecasting  of  and  the  control  of 
the  effects  of  catastrophic  alterations  of  the 
environment  resulting  from  earthquakes; 
floods  etc.; 

(d)  Long-term  forecasting  studies  of 
trends  and  developments  and  of  their  Inter- 
action, including  certain  technological  fore- 
casting studies; 

(e)  Development  of  early-warning  systema 
for  environmental  deterioration; 

(f)  Systems  analysis  and  c^)eraUonal  re- 
search methods,  planning,  programming, 
management  and  decision-making  tech- 
niques, systematic  analysis  of  goals  and  ob- 
jectives in  this  field,  of  their  Interdependence 
and  their  compatibility. 

(21)  It  follows  that  in  any  approach  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  strategic  assessment  which  takes  full 
account  not  only  of  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, but  also  of  financial,  fiscal,  admin- 
istrative, legislative,  social,  economic,  scien- 
tific and  technological  factors. 

(221  No  recommended  action  should  be 
planned  or  implemented  in  a  fragmentary 
Isolated  way.  but  rather  Integrated  Into  a 
co-ordinated  effort,  based  on  over-all  views  of 
problems  and  priorities. 

Recommendations  for  national  action  to  be 
considered  by  the  Conference 
A.  Environmental  Asp>ect6  of  Human 
Settlements 
(23)  (a)  Formulation  of  national  environ- 
mental  policies,   plans   and   programmes   of 
a   comprehensive   and   Interdisciplinary   na- 
ture. Including   the  provisions  of   adequate 
financing; 

(b)  Regional  planning  for  land  use  and 
organization  of  economic  activity  Including 
improved  settlement  i>atterns.  location  of 
agricultural  and  Indtostrlal  activities  and 
other  forms  of  employment;  " 

(c)  City  planning  and  the  organization  of 
the  tirban  environment,  and  Its  infrastruc- 
ture; 

(d)  Rural  land-use  planning; 

(e)  Urban  renewal  with  emphasis  on  alum 
clearance  and  rehabilitation  of  squatter 
settlements: 
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(f)  Establishment  and  malntenanc*  and 
protecUon  of  areas  of  cultural.  aestheUc 
recreational  and  scientific  values; 

,g)  MobUlzaUon  of  public  support — in- 
cluding educational  ine«aures— and  active 
partlclpaUon  of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munity m  the  planning  and  execution  of 
preventive  and  correcUve  measures; 

(hi  Syst«maUc  development  of  research 
and  co-operation  on  environmental  problems 
of  human  settlements,  Including  the  IdenU- 
flcatlon.  collecUon  and  evaluaUon  of  neces- 
sary data  for  operational  use. 

B    Rational  Management  of  Natural 
Resource* 

(24)  (a)  Review  national  requirements  for 
natural  resource  management  and  organiza- 
tion in  light  of  national  development  goals 

and  plans;  , 

(b)    SpecUy   gaps  between   those   require- 
ments  and   actual  faclUUes  and  provisions; 
(C)  Determine  priorities  for  flUlng  gape: 

(I)  Through  national  means; 

(II)  Through  international  co-operation; 
(d)    Review  regional  and  national  policy, 

leglslaUon  and  regulatory  control  as  It  per- 
tains to  preservation  of  unique  Uvlng  or- 
ganlsnis  and  biomes,  including  naUonal 
parlts,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  flora  and  fauna 
and  areas  of  sclenUflc.  recrraUonal  and 
aesthetic  value.  Determine  in  which  way  ex- 
isting poUcy  and  legislation  Is  inadequate; 

(ei  Rertew  regional  and  national  policy, 
legislation  and  regulatory  control  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resource  base  as  It  pertains  to 
environmental  degradation,  to  detemlne  the 
manner  in  which  existing  policy  and  legisla- 
tion in  inadequate: 

(f)  Develop  a  programme  of  research  in- 
cluding the  collection  of  ecological  data 
which  will  permit  a  more  acciurate  forecast 
to  be  made  of  the  degree  to  which  the  en- 
vironment win  be  altered  as  a  result  of 
utilizing  the  resource  base. 
C.  Environmental  degradation  from  poUuUon 
and  nuisances 

(25)  (a)  Identify  reasonable  techniques 
and  methods  to  reduce,  cure  and  minimize 
all  forms  of  pollution  and  to  disseminate  all 
available  information  to  member  countries; 

(b)  Deflne.  in  particular,  the  problems  of 
poUuUon  both  where  effects  are  evident  and 
acUon  is  urgently  needed  as  weU  as  where 
long-term  or  cumulative  effects  are  antlcl- 

^  (C)  Evaluate  the  direction  In  which  future 
work  on  the  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment should  proceed; 

(d)  Identify  areas  for  specific  research  on 
criteria,  methodology  and  techniques  for  the 
abatement  of  pollution; 

(e)  Assess  the  consequences  of  new  tech- 
nology for  the  environment  including  re- 
search of  alternative  technological  solu- 
tions—for example,  plant  derivatives  and 
biological  methods  to  replace  persistent  toxic 
chemicaU  for  controlUng  pests. 
Recommendations  for  international  action  to 

be  considered  by  the  Conference 

(26)  In  making  suggestions  for  Interna- 
tional action,  the  Working  Group  stresses  the 
fact  that  the  United  NaUons  Organization. 
Its  components  and  other  international 
bodies,  have  important  roles  to  play.  These 
roles  could  Include  faclUUtlon  of  communi- 
cations, prevention  of  unnecessary  dupUca- 
tlon  of  efforts,  and  provision  of  fijiancial  and 
technical  aid  to  prevent,  arrest  and  reverse 
environmental  deterioration. 

A.  Environmental  aspects  of  human 
settlements 

(27)  (a)  Multinational  aspects  of  regional 
planning  of  neighboring  areas  In  different 
countries  with  strong  economic  or  physical 
Uoks: 

(b)  International  co-operation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  share  knowledge  and 
experience; 


(c)  Exchange  of  information  on  matters 
related  to  policies,  legislation,  administra- 
tion, planning,  financing  and  pubUc  par- 
ticipation; 

(d)  Formulation,  through  international 
oonsultaUon,  of  criteria  for  setting  up  na- 
tional standards  for  land-use  planning; 

(e)  Furthering  research  In  areas  related  to 
urban  and  regional  planning; 

(f)  Programmes  for  action  to  foresee,  pre- 
vent and  remedy  harmful  environmental 
consequences  of  natural  catastrophes  directly 
or  IndlrecUy  related  to  man's  activities. 

B.  Rational  Management  of  Natural 

Resources 

(28)  (a)    Promote  international  aspects  of 

natural  resource  management — for  example, 

the  seas  and  water  systems  common  to  two 

or  more  coxin tries; 

(b)  Promote  International  co-operation  or 
conventions  for  the  management  of  natural 
resources — for  example,  migrating  wildUfe  or 
the  resources  of  the  sea; 

(c)  Promote  international  co-operation 
and  technical  assistance  to  share  knowledge 
and  experience  to  facilitate,  for  example,  the 
developing  of  criteria  for  use  in  setting  up 
national  standards  In  natural  resotirce  man- 
agement; 

(d)  Exchange  information  on  poUcles,  leg- 
islation, administration,  planning,  financing 
and  public  participation; 

(e)  Provide  long-term  natural  resource 
and  environmental  prospects  and  forecasts — 
for  example,  projected  sources  and  demands 
and  the  effect  upon  the  environment  of 
meeting  these  demands; 

(f)  Promote  the  gathering  of  Inventory 
and  resource  data  and  document  storage  and 
retrieval. 

C.  Environmental  Degradation  From  Pollu- 
tion and  Nuisances 

(29)  (a)  IdenUfy  those  areas  where  re- 
sults which  can  have  meaning  in  pollution 
control  can  best  be  achieved  through  inter- 
national co-operation.  Taking  Into  account 
the  varying  circumstances  in  which  pollu- 
tion occurs,  certain  international  regulatory 
"legislative"  action  may  be  needed: 

(I)  On  a  global  scale.  In  the  form  of  con- 
ventions or  agreements; 

(II)  On  a  regional  or  bilateral  scale.  In  the 
form  of  agreements; 

(b)  Promote  International  co-ordination 
of  national  programmes; 

(c)  Promote  internationally  accepted  cri- 
teria, standards  and  monitoring.  These  are 
prerequisites  for  Items  (a)  and  (b)  above; 

(d)  Request  the  Secretary-General  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  up-to-date  report  on  present 
activities  in  the  field  of  pollution  imdertaken 
by  the  specialized  agencies,  other  govern- 
mental organizations  and  certain  non-gov- 
ernmental organizatloi.s,  as  well  as  on  in- 
formation obtained  from  Oovemments  on 
national  action.  When  possible,  the  above- 
mentioned  Information  should  pertain  as 
weU  to  planned  activities  with  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  following  topics: 

(I)  Pollutants  (their  sources,  recipients 
and  effects  on  human  beings) ; 

(II)  Criteria  and  standards  (an  inventory 
of  existing  national  and  international  cri- 
teria and  standards ) ; 

(lU)  Monitoring  (globtU,  regional  and  na- 
tional) ; 

(Iv)  Economic  and  social  implications 
(that  Is.  studies  on  impact  of  antl-poUutlon 
action  In  these  areas). 

(30)  The  Working  Group  requeste  the 
Preparatory  Oommlttee  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary-General  the  fact  that 
studies  on  these  subject  areas  and  the  re- 
commended actions  should  begin  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  the  assistance  of  experts  and 
the  specialized  agencies.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral should  be  requested  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee  to  report  the  progress  of  these 


studiesaat  this  second  session.  Including  an 
Indication  of  priorities. 

(31)  The  Working  Group  deems  It  urgent 
that  areas  for  Immediate  action  should  be 
Identified  prior  to  the  1972  Conference,  and 
that  the  Preparatory  Oommlttee  should  dis- 
cuss at  Its  next  session  the  preparation  of 
draft  recommendations,  agreements  and  con- 
ventions for  consideration  by  the  1972  Con- 
ference. 

II.  Drafting  of  a  declaration  on  the  human 
environment — 

(32)  The  1972  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  should  be 
presented  with  a  draft  declaration  on  the  hu- 
man environment. 

(33)  The  function  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  at  the  present  stage.  Is  to  advise 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  objective (s)  of 
the  declaration  and  the  best  modaUty  for  its 
formulation. 

(34)  In  addition  to  the  declaration  on  the 
human  environment,  the  1972  Conference 
should  also  adopt  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion, resolutions,  and  other  conclusions. 

(35)  The  declaration  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  basic  principles,  calling  mankind's 
urgent  attention  to  the  many  varied  and 
Interrelated  problems  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  to  draw  attention  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  man  and  State  and  the 
international  community  In  regard  thereto. 

(36)  The  declaration  would  serve  to  stimu- 
late public  opinion  and  community  partici- 
pation for  the  protection  and  betterment  of 
the  human  environment  and,  where  appro- 
priate, for  the  restoration  of  Its  primitive 
harmony  etc..  In  the  Interest  of  present  and 
future  generations.  It  would  also  provide 
guiding  principles  for  Governments  In  their 
formulation  of  policy  and  set  objectives  for 
future  International  oo-operatlon. 

(37)  In  formulating  the  declaration  on 
the  human  environment,  due  account  has 
to  be  taken  of  the  environmental  stresses 
caused  by  the  differences  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  between  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

(38)  The  Preparatory  Committee  Is  not, 
dtiring  the  current  session,  in  a  position  to 
draft  the  declaration.  It,  therefore,  recom- 
mends to  the  Secretary-General  that,  .itter 
consultation  with  the  Member  States  and 
m  the  light  also  of  the  discussions  at  the 
first  session,  that  he  include  in  hU  report 
to  the  second  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  suggestions  as  to  the  content  of 
the  declaration. 


Organizational  strticture  of  the  conference 

28.  The  Preparatory  Committee  gave  pre- 
liminary consideration  to  this  matter  on 
the  basis  of  paragraphs  106  to  121  of  docu- 
ment B/4667  and  of  document  A/CONP 
.48/PC/3.  The  Committee  generally  endorsed 
the  view  expressed  In  the  latter  document 
that  It  could  only  proceed  at  its  first  ses- 
sion to  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views  and 
should  consider  the  matter  In  full  detail  at 
later  sessions  when  the  program  content  of 
the  Conference  had  been  more  fully  defined. 

29.  Several  delegates  felt  that  the  num- 
ber of  commissions  during  the  Conference 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  that  the 
division  between  discussion  of  subtantlve 
problems  and  strategic  areas  for  action  pro- 
posed In  doc\iment  E/4667  might  not  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  matter  since  the  difference  between 
the  two  approaches  might  be  difficult  to 
make  In  many  cases.  Other  delegates  in- 
dicated that  the  consideration  of  actions, 
dealing  "horizontally"  through  the  over-all 
question  of  environmental  management 
rather  than  with  a  particular  element  of  It, 
such  as.  for  Instance,  training  problems, 
economic  problems,  or  administrative  bod- 
ies, should  find  Its  place  In  the  structure 
of  the  Conference.  The  view  was  also  ex- 
pressed that,  In  the  opening  plenary  sessions 
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of  the  Conference,  presentation  of  an  In- 
troductory report  of  the  Secretary-General, 
of  reports  on  the  problems  In  the  major 
regions  of  the  world  and  of  reports  from 
specialized  agencies  and  International  or- 
ganizations, should  be  envisaged. 

30.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral should  be  Invited  to  prepare  further 
proposals  for  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Conference  for  consideration  by  the 
next  session  of  the  Committee. 

Documentation  for  the  conference 

31.  The  Preparatory  Conmilttee  consid- 
ered this  matter  on  the  basis  of  paragraphs 
122  to  129  of  document  E/4667  and  docu- 
ment A/CONF.48/PC/4. 

32.  The  special  consultant  to  the  Secretary- 
General  outlined  the  different  nature  of  the 
various  types  of  documents  which  were  pro- 
posed for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment.  He  stressed  that  a 
clear  distinction  would  have  to  be  made  be- 
tween conference  documents,  which  would  be 
limited  in  number  and  volume  and  presented 
In  the  official  languages,  and  information 
documents,  which  would  be  substituted  un- 
der the  responsibility  of  Governments  or  In- 
ternational organizations.  He  also  emphasized 
that,  while  at  this  stage  the  whole  question 
of  documentation  could  obviously  not  be 
considered  in  detail,  it  appeared  essential 
that  the  first  session  of  the  (Committee  should 
give  Us  views  on: 

(a)  The  recommended  outline  of  national 
reports  to  be  requested  at  an  early  date  from 
Governments; 

(b)  The  desirability  of  having  case  studies 
presented  at  the  Conference  and  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  for  their  selection. 

33.  It  was  the  general  consensus  of  the 
Committee  that  the  documentation  pro- 
duced by  the  secretariat  for  the  Conference 
should  be  kept  to  the  strictest  minimum  and 
should  be  of  the  highest  professional  calibre 
and  practical  value.  The  need  for  making 
full  use  of  already  available  material  was 
stressed  In  that  respect. 

34.  As  regards  national  reports,  the  Com- 
mittee recognized  that  they  would  be  off 
great  value,  not  only  as  a  means  of  collect- 
ing and  presenting  information  for  the  Con- 
ference, but  also  as  a  tool  for  each  country 
to  evaluate  Its  own  situation  and  thus  pre- 
pare Itself  for  full  participation  In  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  agreed  that  national  reports 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  outline,  with  one  empha- 
sis on  the  management  problems  encoun- 
tered and  lessons  learned  In  each  country. 

Recommendations 

35.  Working  Group  III.  which  was  estab- 
lished to  draw  up  a  general  outline  for  na- 
tional reports,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations which  were  adopted  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee: 

General  outline  for  national  reports: 

( 1 )  National  reports  should  serve  as  back- 
ground material  for  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment.  They  should  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  over-all 
preparations  for  the  Conference. 

(2)  National  reports  will  not  be  consid- 
ered as  conference  documents;  however,  they 
could  be  made  available  before  the  Confer- 
ence to  Governments  through  the  Secre- 
tariat upon  request. 

(3)  National  reports  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretariat  not  later  than  31  March 
1971.  Such  reports  should  be  limited  to  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pages.  It  Ls  suggested  that 
the  Secretary-General  determine  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  preparation  of  national 
reports  at  appropriate  intervals. 

(4)  Countries  which  so  desire  could  sub- 
mit additional  and  more  comprehensive  re- 
ports as  well  as  case  studies. 

(5)  In  order  to  ensure  the  uniformity  of 
the  national  reports,  the  Preparatory  Com- 
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mlttee  recommends  that  the  Secretariat 
should  send  a  formal  request  to  Governments 
containing  detailed  guiding  principles,  pref- 
erably by  the  end  of  April  1970. 

(6)  The  following  suggestions  for  the 
structure  of  national  reports  are  provided  to 
assist  the  Secretariat  in  such  preparation: 

(a)  Description  of  problems  (the  guiding 
principles  for  this  section  should  be  based  on 
relevant  parts  of  the  report  of  Working 
Group  I) ; 

(b)  Measures  at  the  national  level: 
Existing,  planned  and  desirable  measures 

at  the  national  level : 

Organizational  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments; 

Legislation  and  administration; 

Planning; 

Fiscal  and  financial  policies; 

Education  and  training; 

Research; 

Dissemination  and  practical  use  of  knowl- 
edge; 

Public  Information: 

(c)  Measures  at  the  International  level: 
EMsting,  planned  and  desirable  measures  on 
the  international  level. 

This  part  of  the  report  would  deal  with 
problems  that  are  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
solve  by  the  actions  of  one  country  only,  or 
whose  solution  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  International  co-operation  and  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agreements,  or  both.  The  re- 
p>orts  should  also  indicate  such  solutions 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  coim tries,  could 
usefully  be  promoted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment. 

36.  There  was  broad  suppKjrt  In  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  need  to  have  a  number  of 
selected  case  studies  prepared  by  Govern- 
ments for  the  Conference.  A  suitable  pro- 
cedure would  be  for  the  Secretary-General 
to  Invite  Governments  to  submit  proposals 
for  case  studies  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  prepare  The  Governments  concerned 
would  then  be  Invited  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  prepare  selected  case  studies.  The  list 
of  case  studies  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Preparatory  Committee  at  Its  second  session 
and  the  Committee  might  then  wish  to  rec- 
ommend additional  studies. 

37.  It  was  stressed  In  that  connection  that 
case  studies  relating  to  problems  In  develop- 
ing countries  would  be  very  desirable  and 
that  technical  assistance  should,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governments  concerned,  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  possible  and  desirable  for 
their  prep>aratlon — as  well  as  for  the  prep- 
aration of  national  reports — ^particularly 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  having  relevant  operational 
activities  In  the  countries  concerned. 

38.  The  need  for  a  limited  number  of  spe- 
cific reports  from  international  organiza- 
tions was  stressed  by  the  Committee.  It  was 
felt  in  that  respect  that  such  reports,  the 
list  of  which  could  be  established  at  the  next 
session,  were  not  to  be  of  a  general  character, 
but  should  be  geared  towards  the  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  and  should  stress  spe- 
cific programmes  of  direct  relevance  to  the 
Conference. 

39.  Among  such  reports.  It  was  felt  that  the 
regional  economic  commissions  could  be  In- 
vited to  prepare  reports  on  the  situation  con- 
cerning their  specific  regions.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  reports  as  conference  documents 
would  not  prevent  International  organiza- 
tions from  making  available,  under  their  own 
responsibility,  additional  Information  on 
their  activities. 

40  Some  consideration  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  Introductory  papers.  Some  delega- 
tions felt  that  a  number  of  such  reports 
might  be  useful  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  Its  various  com- 
missions, particularly  if  short  Introductory 
reports  synthesizing  the  contents  of  the 
available  background  material  could  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Secretariat.  That  matter, 
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however,  could  not  be  settled  until  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  Conference  had 
been  fully  considered. 

41.  Finally,  as  regards  background  discus- 
sion papers  (commission  papers)  to  be  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  Conference,  the 
Committee  considered  that  the  number  and 
organization  of  the  papers  could  not  be 
firmly  decided  upon  before  the  programme 
content  of  the  Conference  and  Its  organiza- 
tional structure  had  been  put  into  final  form. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  papers  should  be  of  a 
limited  number.  They  should  In  general  be 
prepared  with  the  help  of  leading  specialists 
and  reviewed  by  other  leading  experts  from 
different  countries  and  organizations,  so  as 
to  gain  the  best  possible  presentation  of  the 
problems.  It  also  felt  that  these  discussion 
papers  should,  as  far  as  |>osslbIe.  be  geared 
to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Conference — 
that  is.  adoption  of  recommendations  and 
agreements  by  the  Conference. 

Measures  to  encourage  national  participation 

42.  The  Committee  gave  preliminary  con- 
sideration to  the  encouragement  of  national 
participation  on  the  basis  of  paragraphs  102 
to  105  and  135  of  document  E/4667.  Para- 
graph 105.  referring  to  the  universality  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment and  the  fact  that  environmental  prob- 
lems In  any  country  may  have  repercussions 
throughout  the  entire  world,  stressed  the  fact 
that  It  was  essential  that  all  participating 
countries  be  adequately  represented  at  the 
Conference.  It  suggested  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  concrete  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  ensure  adequate  repre- 
sentation from  developing  countries.  Para- 
graph 135  dealt  with  steps  which  cotmtrles 
themselves  might  take  immediately  In  pre- 
paring for  their  own  participation. 

43.  Several  delegations  indicated  the  steps 
which  their  own  countries  were  already  tak- 
ing in  preparing  for  the  Conference  and 
f>ointed  out  that  they  were  awaiting  the 
views  of  the  Preparatory  Committee.  The 
need  for  co-ordination  at  the  national  level 
of  the  many  different  agencies  and  authori- 
ties concerned  with  the  environment  was 
stressed.  It  was  suggested  that  ald-glvlng 
countries  should  ensure  that  their  aid  min- 
istries or  authorities  be  represented  on  any 
national  committees. 

44.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  on 
the  need  to  ensure  the  fullest  participation 
of  developing  countries  In  the  Conference 
and  on  the  need  to  maintain  consultation 
with  developing  countries  at  all  stages  dur- 
ing the  preparations  for  the   Conference. 

45  The  Committee  agreed  to  invite  the 
Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  report  for 
its  second  session  making  sug^gestlons  as 
to  what  concrete  steps  could  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  active  participation  of  develop- 
ing countries  at  the  Conference. 

Public  tn/oTTTiation 

46.  The  Prep)aratory  Committee  heard  a 
statement  from  the  Director  of  the  Centre 
for  Economic  and  Social  Information  (CESI) , 
based  on  document  A  CONF  48/PC/5.  which 
set  out  a  number  of  general  considerations 
regarding  arrangements  for  public  Informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  preparations  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment. 

46a.  The  estimates  for  the  Conference 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  had  pro- 
vided funds  to  cover  Information  activities 
only  In  relation  to  the  Conference  Itself  in 
1972,  but  the  Director  of  CESI  explained  that 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  Secretary -General  s 
mandate  for  promotional  activities  during 
the  preparatory  period  could  be  carried  out 
adequately  without  further  appropriation  of 
funds. 

47.  On  that  point,  some  members  agreed 
that  that  aspect  of  the  Conference  prepara- 
tions was  of  such  great  importance  that  fur- 
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ther  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
provision  of  additional  funds,  including  ap- 
peals for  voluntary  contributions  from  Mem- 
ber States  so  that  the  Secretary -General 
could  adequately  fulfill  the  mandate  en- 
trusted to  him  under  resolution  2581 
(XXIV)  Others,  however,  felt  that  this  res- 
olution had  been  adopted  in  the  light  of  the 
financial  estimates,  provided  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  the  work  to  be  carried 
out  should  be  limited  to  what  It  was  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  within  the  framework  of 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
formation services. 

48.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  among 
members  of  the  Preparation  Committee  on 
the  vital  importance  of  ensuring  the  fullest 
possible  information  coverage  not  only  for 
the  Conference  Itself  but  also  for  the  prep- 
aratory activities.  The  value  of  visual  media 
7,-as  emphasized.  Valuable  Information  and 
educational  activities  could  be  undertaken 
through  museums  (and  exhibits).  Films 
were  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  but, 
In  particular,  care  was  necessary  to  ensure 
their  accuracy.  The  fact  that  television  was 
not  generally  available  In  some  developing 
countries  would  have  to  be  borne  In  mind. 

49.  The  Preparatory  Committee  agreed  that 
it  w?-3  Important  that  the  fullest  possible 
use  be  made  of  national  information  sources 
and  some  delegations  suggested  that  the 
Secretariat  might  prepare  a  programme  of 
action  which  could  be  submitted  as  a  guide 
for  national  activities  to  the  national  prepar- 
atory committee  for  the  Conference.  United 
Nations  delegates  should  draw  the  attention 
of  their  Governments  to  these  matters.  The 
Imfxjrtance  of  a  flow  of  information  from 
Governments  to  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  in  the  reverse  direction,  was  emphasized. 

50.  Some  members  felt  that  the  proposed 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  provided  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising opportunities  ever  available  for  the 
United  Nations  to  have  a  positive  Influence 
on  world  opinion.  So  far,  while  the  media 
had  covered  the  question  of  the  Conference 
in  a  number  of  Member  States,  the  cover- 
age in  the  local  Press  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  had  been  disappointing;  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  arousing  inter- 
est among  the  press  corps.  The  United  Na- 
tions information  facilities  were  very  exten- 
sive and  full  use  should  be  made  of  them. 

51.  The  vital  Importance  of  Involving 
youth  and  youth  organizations  In  the  prepa- 
ration and  in  the  work  of  the  Conference 
was  stressed  by  some  delegations,  as  well  aa 
the  need  to  provide  Information  for  that 
section  of  the  community  in  all  countries. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  the 
educational  needs. 

52.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  jxjs- 
slbllity  of  a  direct  world  telecast  of  part 
of  the  Conference  Itself  should  be  exam- 
ined 

Organization  of  the  secretariat  and  consul- 
tations with  United  Nations  agencies  and 
other  organizations 

53.  The  Under-Secretary-General  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Jean  A.  Mussard  as  Director 
of  the  Conference  secretariat. 

54.  The  Director  for  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  outlined  briefly  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  arrangement.s  proposed  for  the 
Conference  secretariat.  It  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Office  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  would  work  in  the  closest  asso- 
ciation with  the  specialized  agencies,  with 
other  units  of  the  United  Nations,  and  with 
the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordina- 
tion ( ACC  I  Sub-Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  The  principal  work  of  the  Con- 
ference secretariat  would  be  subsiant'.ve 
preparation  for  the  Conference  and  It  was 
Intended  to  appoint  an  officer  to  lead  the 
work.  Several  specialized  agencels  had  under- 
taken to  second  professional  staff  to  this 
unit  of  the  secretariat  and.  In  addition,  the 
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fullest  use  would  be  made  of  consultants  and 
experts.  An  officer  would  be  seconded  from 
the  Centre  for  Economic  and  Social  Infor- 
mation to  undertake  Information  activities 
(see  A/CONF.48/PC./5,  paragraph  6).  As  far 
as  the  actual  organizational  arrangements  In 
Stockholm  were  concerned,  the  Conference 
Services  of  the  United  Nations  Office  In 
Geneva  would  carry  the  major  responsibility. 
The  Conference  secretariat  would  be  located 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters  In  New  York, 
though  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  small 
liaison  group  of  the  substantive  preparations 
unit  In  Geneva  to  facilitate  co-operation 
with  the  specialized  agencies. 

55.  Most  delegations  who  spoke  on  that 
point  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
proposals  and  considered  furthermore  that 
the  arrangements  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary-General,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence. But  several  delegations  considered  that 
It  would  be  preferable  to  concentrate  the 
essential  part  of  the  Conference  secretariat 
in  Geneva,  taking  Into  account  the  necessity 
for  the  secretariat  to  work  In  close  liaison 
with  the  specialized  agencies.  The  impor- 
tance of  proceeding  with  the  substantive 
preparations    Immediately    was   emphasized. 

m.    OTHER    Busifnss 
Second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 

56.  The  Preparatory  Committee  discussed 
the  question  of  the  time  and  place  for  Its 
second  session.  It  was  agreed  that  fijial  de- 
cisions on  these  matters  should  be  left  to 
the  Secretary-General  in  the  light  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Secretariat  In  following 
up  the  recommendations  of  the  current  ses- 
sion. If  the  Secretary-General  felt  It  was 
desirable,  the  Committee  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  in  September  1970:  otherwise  It  was 
proposed  that  its  next  session  should  be  in 
January  1971.  Several  delegations  suggested 
that  If  the  latter  course  were  to  be  followed, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  holding  the 
session  in  Geneva  if  this  did  not  involve 
significant  financial  Implications  compared 
with  meeting  in  New  York.  In  connection 
with  the  selection  of  the  time  of  meeting,  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary-General, 
In  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
2581  (XXIV),  would  be  making  a  report  to 
the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  progress  being  made  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  Conference.  In  any  event,  the 
Secretary-General  would  keep  In  touch  with 
the  permanent  missions  of  the  members  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  regarding  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  preparatory  work. 

57.  The  p)osslblllty  of  establishing  contacts 
between  the  Preparatory  Committee  and  the 
regions  was  discussed  and  several  suggestions 
mentioned.  One  possibility  would  be  for  the 
Committee  Itself  to  hold  meetings  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  regional  commissions. 
An  alternative  would  be  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee  and  members 
of  the  Committee  to  visit  the  regions  con- 
cerned. The  Secretariat  was  requested  to 
examine  the  financial  Implications  of  such 
proposals. 

Annex  I — Agenda 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  and  election  of 
Chairman 

2.  Adoption  of  rules  of  procedure. 

3.  Election  of  officers. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

5.  Report  of  the  Secretary- General  on 
preparatory  work  required  for  the  Confer- 
ence. 

6.  Further  definition  of  the  programme  con- 
tent and  selection  of  topics  for  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 

7.  Consideration  of  the  organizational 
structure  for  the  Conference. 

8.  Preparation  of  documentation  for  the 
Conference. 

9.  Measures  for  encouraging  national  par- 
ticipation In  the  Conference. 
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10.  Arrangements  regarding  public  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  preparations  for  the 
Conference. 

11.  Organization  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
Conference  and  consultations  with  United 
Nations  bodies  and  other  appropriate  organi- 
zations. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee. 

13.  Other  business. 

14.  Adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  on  Its  first  session. 

ANNEX    H — LIST    OF    PASTICIPANTS 

A.  Members  of  the  preparatory  committee 
Argentina 

Representative. — Jos6  Maria  Ruda,  Ambas- 
sador. 

Alt,  mate. — Eduardo  Bradley.  Minister. 

ytdtnser. — Carlos  H.  Bunge,  Secretary. 

Brazil 

Representative. — J.  A.  de  Araujo  Castro, 
Ambassador,  Permanent  Representative,  Per- 
manent Mission. 

Alternates:  Celso  Antonio  de  Souza  e  Silva, 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative,  Perma- 
nent Mission: 

Hllgard  O'Reilly  Sternberg;  and 

Bernardo  de  Azevado  Brlto,  First  Secretary 
of  Embassy,  Permanent  Mission. 

Advisers:  Josi  Jeronlmo  Moscardo  de 
Souza,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Perma- 
nent Mission,  and 

Claudlo  Cesar  de  Avellar,  Second  Secretary 
of  Embassy,  Permanent  Mission. 

Canada 

Representative. — D.C.  Reece,  Minister,  Dep- 
vity  Permanent  Representative,  Permanent 
Mission. 

Alternate.— K.  Wardroper.  Head.  SclenUfic 
Relations  and  Environmental  Problems  Di- 
vision, Department  of  External  Affairs,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Advisers:  L.  Burgess.  Resources  Research 
Officer,  Dejiartment  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources.  Ottawa: 

G.  C.  Butler,  Director,  Division  of  Biology, 
National  Research  Council.  Ottawa: 

I.  Jackson,  Head,  Economic  Geography  Sec- 
tion, Resources  Research  Centre,  Department 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa; 

D.  Low,  Scientific  Relations  and  Environ- 
mental Problems  Division,  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  Ottawa: 

B.  B.  Mlglcovsky,  Director-General,  Re- 
search Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa; 

E.  J.  LeRoux,  Director  general  adjoint  (In- 
stituts) ,  Direction  de  la  Recherche,  Mlnlstere 
de  I'Agrlculture.  Ottawa; 

J.  Nalsmlth,  Chief,  Land.  Water  and  Forest 
Division,  Northern  Economic  Development 
Branch.  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development,  Ottawa;  and 

C.  O.  Spencer,  First  Secretary,  Permanent 
Mission. 

Costa  Rica 

Representative. — Luis  Dobles,  Ambassador, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Alternates:  Alvarado  Cordero;  Luis  Vlves; 
and  Emilia  C.  de  Barlsh,  Minister  Counsellor, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Cyprus 

Representative. — Zenon  Rossldes,  Ambas- 
sador, Permanent  Representative,  Permanent 
Mission. 

Alternates:  A.  J.  Jacovldes,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, Deputy  Permanent  Representa- 
tive, Permanent  Mission,  and  Costas  Papa- 
demas.  Counsellor,  Permanent  Mission. 

Czechoslovakia 

Representatives:  Rastislav  Lacko,  Deputy 
Permanent  Representative: 

V^lav  Kasallcky,  C.Sc.,  Scientific  Worker, 
Research  Institute  for  Building  and  Archi- 
tecture, Prague;  and 

Jan  Pech&cek,  Second  Secretary,  Perma- 
nent Mission.  Expert. 
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France 

Representative. — Pierre  Auger. 

Alternate. — Andr6  Marelle,  Ingenleur  gfn- 
6ral  des  mines,  Mlnlst*re  du  d^veloppement 
industriel  et  sclentlflque. 

Advisers:  Ivan  Martin- Wltkowskl,  Attach* 
financier.  Permanent  Mission; 

Bernard  Prague,  Attach^  commercial.  Per- 
manent Mission:    and 

Hubert  Joly,  Secretaire  des  affaires  etran- 
geres.  Delegation  g^nSrale  k  la  recherche 
sclentlflque  et  technique. 

Ghana 

Representative. — Emmanuel  Sam,  First  Of- 
ficial Secretary,  Permanent  Mission. 

Alternates:  B.  Godwyll,  First  Secretary, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Michael  C.  Hamenoo.  Second  Secretary. 
Permanent  Mission. 

Guinea 

Representatii-e. — Boubacar  Dlabate,  First 
Secretary,  Permanent  Mi&slcn. 

India 
Representative. — S.  Sen,  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative. 

Alternates:  N.  N.  Jha,  First  Secretary,  and 
A.  H.  Manl,  First  Secretary. 

AdiHsers:  B.  Swaraj,  Permanent  Mission, 
and  Krlshnan  P.  Saksena,  Permanent  Mis- 
sion. 

Iran 

Representative. — Fereydoun  Hoveyda,  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  for  International  Or- 
ganizations Affairs. 

Italy 

Representative. — M.  Plero  Vlncl,  Ambassa- 
dor, Permanent  Mission. 

Alternate:  Glovanl  MlgUuolo,  Minister 
Counsellor,  Permanent  Mission. 

Advisers:  Mario  Vlttorlo  Zambonl,  Second 
Secretary,  Permanent  Mission,  and  Pabrlzlo 
Behmann. 

Jamaica 

Representative. — Keith  Johnson,  Ambassa- 
dor, Permanent  Mission. 

Altemate. — P.  V.  Marsh,  Counsellor,  Per- 
manent Mission. 

Japan 

Representative. — Senjln  Tsuruoka,  Perma- 
nent Representative,  Permanent  Mission. 

Alternates:  Takeo  Suzuki,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Community  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, Institute  of  Public  Health,  Ministry  of 
Health  and  Welfare  and  Takeshi  Nalto,  Coun- 
sellor. Permanent  Mission. 

Advisers:  Sumlto  Nakagawa,  Deputy  Head, 
Document  Division,  Minister's  secretariat. 
Ministry  of  construction; 

Masuml  Olke,  Assistant  Chief,  General  Af- 
fairs Section.  Environmental  Sanitation  Bu- 
reau, Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare; 

Sho  Watanable,  First  Secretary,  Embassy  of 
Japan,  Washington,  D.C; 

Takanorl  Kazuhara,  Second  Secretary,  Per- 
manent Mission; 

Talra  Sunaml,  Assistant  Chief,  Second 
Public  Nuisance  Section,  Enterprise  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, and 

Kumao  Kaneko,  Secretary,  Scientific  Af- 
fairs Division,  United  Nations  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mauritius 
Representative. — Radha  Krishna  Ramphul, 
Ambassador,  Permanent  Mission. 

Mexico 
Representative. — Neoma    rte    Castafteda 

Netherlands 
Representative. — L.    J.    Mostertman.    Pro- 
fessor of  Hydraulics,  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Courses   in   Hydraulic   and   Sanitary 
Engineering. 

Advisers:  J.  W.  Tesch.  President  of  the 
Organization  for  Health  Research,  TNO; 
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J.  W.  F.  la  Riviere,  Professor  of  Environ- 
mental Chemistry  and  Biology; 

K.  C.  Zljlsira,  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Purification  of  Waste  Water;  and 

H.  V.  M.  van  Gils,  Senior  Adviser  on  En- 
vironmental Conservation  (SHELL). 

Nigeria 

Representative. — E.  O.  Ogbu,  Ambassador, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Alternates:  J.  O.  Edremoba,  Counsellor, 
Permanent  Mission; 

O.  A.  O.  Oshodl,  First  Secretary,  Permanent 
Mission;  and 

Olajlde  Alo,  Counsellor,  Permanent  Mis- 
sion. 

Adviser. — Kamiru  Ahmed,  Second  Secre- 
tary, Permanent  Mission. 

Singapore 

Representative:  Alan  F.  C.  Choe,  Head  of 
the  Urban  Renewal  Department  of  the  Singa- 
pore Housing  and  Development  Board: 

C.  R.  Ananthan,  Public  Health  Engineer; 
and 

T.  T.  B.  Koh,  Ambassador,  Permanent  Mis- 
sion. 

Sweden 

Representative. — Sverker  Astrdm,  Perma- 
nent Representative,  Permanent  Mission. 

Alternate. — Carl  Swartz,  Ambassador,  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs,  Stockholm. 

Advisers:  Arne  Engstrom.  Professor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Swedish  Government,  Stockholm. 

B6rje  BlUner,  Deputy  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative; 

Hans  Palmstlema.  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Advisory  Committee, 
Stockholm; 

Jan  M&rtenson,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Swedish  National  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, Stockholm:  and 

Lars-Gfiran  Engfeldt,  Second  Secretary, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Special  adiHsers:  Gert  Overvad,  Second  Sec- 
retary, Permanent  Mission  of  Denmark; 

Kauko  Sipponen,  Under-Secretary  for  In- 
ter-Departmental Affairs,  Helsinki; 

Arto  Tanner,  Second  Secretary,  Permanent 
Mission  of  Finland; 

Almo  Haapanen,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Helsinki; 

Hannes  J6nsson,  Counsellor,  Permanent 
Mission  of  Iceland:  and 

•Tan  Arvesen,  First  Secretary,  Permanent 
Mission  of  Norway. 

Togo 
Representative. — Alexander   J.   Ohln,   Am- 
bassador, Permanent  Mission. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Representatives:  Victor  A.  Kovda,  Corre- 
sponding Member,  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR: 

G.  P.  Llssov,  Counsellor,  Permanent  Mis- 
sion; 

N.  S.  Novlkov,  Counsellor,  Adviser,  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Permanent  Mission; 

V.  A.  Anlssimov,  Third  Secretary,  Perma- 
nent Mission: 

M.  A.  Pomitchev,  Third  Secretary,  Perma- 
nent Mission;  and 

O.  N.  Brlouchkov,  Attach^,  Permanent  Mis- 
sion. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Representatives. — M.  M.  Oobba,  Counsellor, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Alternate. — M.  M.  El  Baradel,  Third  Secre- 
tary, Permanent  Mission. 

United  Kingdom 

Representative. — Lord  Caradon,  G.C.M.O., 
C.V.O.,  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Affairs,  Ambassador,  Perma- 
nent Mission. 

Deputy  representative. — M.  E.  Allen, 
C.M.G..  C.V.O.,  Minister,  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs,  Permanent  Mission. 
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Alternate. — W.  R.  Cox,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Local  Government  and 
Regional  Planning,  London. 

Adviser. — Susan  Darling,  Second  Secretary, 
Permanent  Mission. 

United  States 

Representative. — Christian  Herter,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Environ- 
mental Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Office  jf 
Environmental  Affairs. 

Alternate  representative. — Shirley r Temple 
Black.  Woodslde.  California. 

Congressional  advisers:  George  P.  Miller, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

Advisers:  Paxton  T.  Dunn,  Adviser.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations; 

Guy  F^rrl.  Office  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.  Department  of  State; 

Thomas  F.  Malone,  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
and 

Peter  S.  Thacer,  Counsellor  for  Disarm- 
ament and  Outer  Space  Affairs,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Yugoslavia 

Representative. — Lazar  Mojsov.  Ambas- 
sador. Permanent  Representative. 

Alternate. — Ante  Skataretlko,  Counsellor, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Adviser. — Stlpan  Orclc,  Attache,  Perma- 
nent Mission. 

Zambia 

Representative. — Vernon  Johnson  Mwa- 
anga.  Ambassador,  Permanent  Mission. 

Deputy  representative. — Arnold  Kenneth 
Slmuchlmba.  Counsellor,  Permanent  Mission. 
B.  States  members  of  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resented by  observers 

Australia:  P.  Shaw,  C.Bj:.,  Ambassador, 
Permanent  Mission  (leader); 

C.  Garrow,  Scientific  Attache,  Australian 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.  (alternate) ;  and 

R.  S.  MerriUees,  Second  Secretary,  Perma- 
nent Mission  (adviser) . 

Austria. — Wolfgang  Wolte,  Counsellor, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Belgium. — Edouard  Decastlaux,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  (Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs) ,  Permanent  Mission^ 

Bulgaria. — Stefan  Todorov,  First  Secretary, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Cameroon. — Michel  NJlne,  Ambassador, 
Permanent  Mission. 

China. — Daniel  Yu-tang  Lew,  Adviser, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Denmark. — Gert  Overi-ad,  Second  Secre- 
tary, Permanent  Mission. 

Ecuador. — Leoptoldo  Benites,  Ambassador, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Finland:  Kauko  Sipponen.  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Interdepartmental  Affairs.  Helsinki; 

Arto  Tanner,  Second  Secretary,  Permanent 
Mission; 

Almo  Haapanen.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Helsinki. 

Guatemala. — Antonio  Arls  de  CastiUa, 
Counsellor,  Permanent  Mission. 

Israel. — Reuven  HlUel,  Counsellor,  Perma- 
nent Mission. 

Kuwait. — Khaled  Al-Babtln,  Third  Secre- 
tary, Permanent  Mission  and  Mubarak  Al- 
Sabah,  Attache,  Permanent  Mission. 

Liberia. — David  W.  Wilson,  Second  Secre- 
tary, Permanent  Mission, 

Libya. — Mohamed  M.  El-Bahi,  Second  Sec- 
retary, Permanent  Mission. 

New  Zealand. — PrlsclUa  J.  Williams,  Sec- 
ond Secretary,  Permanent  Mission. 

Pakistan. — M.  Farooq,  Third  Secretary, 
Permanent  Mission. 

Philippines. — Ernestlna  E.  Kodlkara,  At- 
tache, Permanent  Mission. 

Spain. — Amador  Martinez  MorciUo,  Sec- 
ond Secretary,  Permanent  Mission. 
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Ukrainian  SSR:  MlkhaU  Z.  0«tmanets 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative.  Perma- 
nent Mission  and  Aleksel  K.  Teremenko, 
First  Secretary.  Permanent  MUslon. 

Venezuela:  Jesus  Alberto  Femindez. 
Counsellor.  Permanent  Mission  and  Freddy 
Christians.  Second  Secretary.  Permanent 
Mission. 

C.  United  Nations  Secretariat 

Secretary-General. — U  Thant. 

Representatives  of  the  Secretary -General 
Philippe  de  Seynes,  Under-Secretary-General 
for  Economic  and  Social  Affairs; 

Jean  A.  Muss&rd.  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment secretariat;  and 

Guy  B.  Gresford.  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

Special  consultant. — Michel  Batisse. 

Secretary,  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  en  ttie  Human 
Environment  — Adolfo  Korn. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (EGA). — 
Gerard  Dekker.  ECA.  Addis  Ababa. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  : 
Amasa  S.  Bishop.  Director-Designate.  Divi- 
sion of  Environment  and  Housing,  and  B.  F. 
Reiner.  Offlcer-ln-Ctiarge.  Division  of  Envl- 
ronment  and  Housing. 

D.  United  Nations  bodies 

United  Nations  Development  Programme 
I  UNDP). —George  R.  Francis.  Evaluation 
Officer,  New  York. 

E.  Specialized  agencies.  IAEA 

International  Labcyur  Organisation  (ILOi . — 
Aamlr  All.  Chief.  Relations  Conference 
Department. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO)  :  Donald  W.  Wood- 
ward, Director.  PAO  Liaison  Office.  New  York, 
and  L.  D.  Swlndale.  Chief.  Soil  Resources 
Development,  and    Conservation   Service. 

United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organi2ation  (UNESCO)  :  Alfonso 
de  Sllva.  Director,  UNESCO  Liaison  Office, 
New  York  and  A.  Varchaver,  Acting  Director, 
UNESCO  Bureau  of  Relations  with  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  R.  L. 
Colgney,  Director,  WHO  Liaison  Office.  New 
York  and  M.  M.  Kaplan,  Special  Assistant 
for  Science  to  the  Director-General. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (EBRD). — Ernesto  Pranco- 
Holguln.  Deputy  Special  Representative  for 
United  Nations  Organizations. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

(WMO) . — Carl      Christian     Wallen,     WMO, 
Geneva. 

Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Ccmsultative 
Organization    (IMCO).— Y.   Sasamura.   Head 
of  Marine  Science  and  Technical  Division. 
•  •  •  •  • 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(LAEA). — L.  L.  Issaev,  Representative  of  the 
Director-General  to  the  United  Nations. 

F.  Other  inteTgox>emmental  organizations 

Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development. — Pred  Hubbard. 

Organization  of  America  States:  Jesse  D. 
Perklnson,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  General  Secretariat 
and  Joe^  P.  S&iz,  Department  of  Scientific 
Affairs  of  the  General  Secretariat  (alternate) . 

G.  Non-governmental  organizations — 
Category  II 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna- 
tional Affairs. — Richard  M.  Pagley. 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion.— Barrett  Holllster,  representative  at 
the  United  Nations. 

International  Union  for  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources:  Harold  J. 
Coolldge.  President  and  Helen  Carlson,  New 
York  representative. 
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GENERAI.  OPENING  THE  FIKST  SESSION  OF  THE 
PaSPARATOSY  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

1.  I  wish  to  welcome  you  to  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment.  Never  In  the  twenty-flve-year 
history  of  the  United  Nations  has  there  been 
a  problem  of  more  relevance  to  all  nations 
than  the  present  environmental  crisis.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Charter,  to  be  a 
centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations 
In  solving  the  problems  of  the  human 
environment. 

2.  The  work  which  you  are  about  to  un- 
dertake Is  symptomatic  of  the  new  trends 
which  are  emerging  In  contemporary  events 
and  which  seem  to  me  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  In  human  history.  The 
mastering  of  energy  and  the  transformation 
of  natural  resources  Into  Innumerable  Instru- 
ments and  goods  at  the  service  of  man. 
brought  about  by  the  Industrial  revolution, 
have  provided  one  of  the  most  astounding 
pages  of  human  history.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  alms  and  methods  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution,  which  has  brought  such 
Immense  prosperity  to  some  areas  of  the 
earth,  must  come  under  review  l>efore  it  has 
even  reached  the  entirety  of  the  globe.  A  new 
civilization  characterized  by  more  human 
beings,  with  longer  lives  and  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  has  flowered  In  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, and  Is  spreading  slowly  over  the  en- 
tire world,  justice  in  the  world-wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  benefits  so  far  has  not 
been  ensured  Indeed,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
major  preoccupations  of  the  world  commu- 
nity during  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  en- 
hance the  share  of  the  poorer  countries  in 
these  benefits  and  to  help  in  their  develop- 
ment, 

3.  The  realization  of  a  new  and  very  dls- 
txirblng  aspect  of  the  spreading  and  grow- 
ing IndustrlaJ  civilization  has  now  arisen: 
man  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the  dimen- 
sions, to  the  rapidity  and  to  the  mass  effects 
of  productive  processes  on  the  physical  en- 
dowment and  configTiratlon  of  this  planet 
and  on  Its  basic  biological  balances.  To  pro- 
duce at  any  coot,  without  due  consideration 
to  effects  on  the  environment,  can  no  longer 
be  the  central  preoccupation  of  man.  Con- 
trol of  the  effects  of  productive  processes 
will  require  new  economic  thinking,  new 
legal  Instruments,  new  administrative  meas- 
ures and  new  governmental  priorities.  I  am 
convinced  that  men  and  Institutions  will  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem  In  time,  for  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity,  man  Is  quite 
capable  of  adapting  to  new  conditions.  The 
new  challenge  posed  to  Industry  can  be 
solved  by  Industry  Itself,  once  the  minds  of 
our  best  scientists  and  engineers  are  bent 
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on    devising   clean    processes   of   production 
and  proper  means  of  waste  disposal. 

4.  Mankind  is  also  coming  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  new  dimension  of  time,  reach- 
ing substantially  into  the  future,  must  be 
added  to  its  thinking,  planning  and  en- 
deavours. For  never  before  has  the  future 
been  so  decisively  engendered  and  moulded 
by  preeent-day  decisions.  Historically,  man 
has  l>een  preoccupied  with  a  time  range  of 
scarcely  a  few  years  ahead.  Life  spans  were 
short.  The  rate  of  change  was  slow.  Anyone 
who  dealt  with  forecasts  was  labelled  a 
Utopian,  a  visionary  or  a  dreamer.  In  our 
time  It  Is  the  Utopians  who  have  become 
realists,  and  even  their  forecasts  often  fall 
short  of  reality.  The  seeds  of  future  bene- 
fits and  levels  of  life  on  our  planet  are  being 
planted  now  and  are  already  beginning  to 
germinate.  We  must  carefully  weigh  the  ef- 
fects of  present  behaviour  on  the  future  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  by  later 
generations  as  having  failed  In  ofir  fore- 
sight. It  is  consequently  of  paramount  Im- 
portance that  the  youth  of  the  world  be 
fully  Involved  In  our  planning.  I  think  that 
their  current  unrest  and  revolt  against  many 
of  the  values  of  the  past  arise  in  p>art  from 
their  uneasiness  with  the  deterioration  of 
the  human  environment  and  human  situa- 
tion. Seldom  has  any  century  or  any  gener- 
ation been  faced  with  such  serious  responsi- 
bilities. 

5.  The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  pioneered  In  dealing  with  prospec- 
tive problems.  We  possess  today  sound  long- 
term  projections  for  a  great  variety  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  phenomena  such  as  popula- 
tion, virbanlzatton,  education,  food  require- 
ments. International  trade,  rates  of  growth  in 
national  Income,  and  so  forth.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done :  we  need  similar  long-term 
forecasts  for  the  consumption  of  our  natural 
resources  such  as  water,  minerals  and  energy 
which  will  Increase  prodigiously  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  We  will  need  statistics  and  pro- 
jections on  the  total  effects  of  consumption, 
production  and  transportation  processes  on 
the  human  environment. 

6.  We  are  thus  necessarily  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  International  co-operation. 
Whatever  the  political  stalemates  may  be 
and  however  long  they  may  last,  It  seems 
clear  that  most  economic,  social  and  physical 
world  indicators  will  change  by  at  least  100 
per  cent  every  twenty-five  years:  wbrld 
population  will  double  and  so  will  world  con- 
sumption of  water,  of  energy,  of  minerals,  of 
transportation,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  Im- 
pact of  rapid  scientific  and  technological 
changes,  nations  are  being  brought  closer 
together  and  problems  are  progressively  be- 
coming the  same  In  all  countries.  The  total 
effects  of  changes  within  all  countries,  added 
together,  will  require  Joint  International  sur- 
veillance, consultations  and  actions  if  human 
life  on  this  planet  Is  to  be  preserved  and 
enriched. 

7.  It  Is  urgent  that  we  rapidly  fill  the  gaps 
In  our  knowledge.  While  Immense  resources 
are  being  devoted  by  many  towns,  States  and 
national  Governments  in  order  to  obtain 
Ijetter  knowledge  of  their  territorial  areas, 
not  enough  Is  being  done  to  Improve  our 
collective  knowledge  and  to  monitor  what  Is 
happ>enlng  to  our  atmosphere  and  our  oceans. 
Little  Is  laeing  done,  for  example,  to  cal- 
culate the  totality  of  wastes  and  deleterious 
materials  which  are  being  introduced  by 
nations  and  by  International  transports  Into 
our  common  resources  through  rivers  and 
oceans,  combustion  and  radiation.  As  noted 
in  my  report '  on  the  problems  of  the  human 
environment  issued  in  May  1969,  only  a  few 
regional  efforts  had  been  made  toward  the 
development  of  systematic  alr-poUution  sam- 
ple networks. 
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8.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  International 
community  will  decide  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  so  that  all  nations  will  be  in- 
formed year  by  year  of  the  changes  occurring 
In  vital  elements  of  the  human  environment. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  establish 
an  appropriate  world-wide  network  of  envi- 
ronmental statistics  and  forecasts  as  we  have 
done  in  other  major  econocnlc  and  social 
areas  of  collective  concern.  The  time  has 
come  when  nations  must  realize  that  each  of 
them  has  responsibilities  towards  the  state 
of  the  natural  endowment  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole  and  that  its  individual  actions  added 
to  Individual  actions  of  other  nations  may 
have  collective  deleterious  effects.  Concerted 
preventive  action  now  is  far  less  costly  than 
to  repair  the  damage  after  It  has  occurred. 

9.  At  this  first  session  of  your  Preparatory 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark 
on  the  orientation  of  your  work.  When  the 
Conference  was  proposed  by  the  Government 
of  Sweden  ^ — to  which  we  must  be  so  grate- 
ful— one  of  the  major  preoccupations  was  to 
arouse  world-wide  attention  to  human  envi- 
ronment problems.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
of  extremely  rapid  communications  and  of 
great  sensitivity  to  new  emerging  problems, 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  original  objec- 
tive of  the  Conference  has  already  been 
largely  acJileved.  The  human  environment  Is 
now  a  matter  for  almost  dally  discussion  In 
Governments.  In  the  Press,  in  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  municipalities  of  Industrialized  societies. 
Two  years  will  pass  before  the  Conference 
takes  place.  You  must  be  alert  to  the  rapid 
changes  which  are  likely  to  take  place  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  Conference  must  be  in 
step  with  whatever  developments  may  occur 
during  this  interval.  It  must  live  up  to  the 
expectations  which  will  prevail  two  years 
hence  Knowledge  about  the  human  environ- 
ment is  likely  to  Improve  considerably  In 
that  time  as  well  as  public  awareness  of  the 
problem.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  Conference  should  be  planned  in 
a  predominantly  action-oriented  manner. 

10.  The  1972  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  can  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  United  Nations 
family  to  provide  leadership  in  dealing  with 
a  complex  of  problems  which  endanger  the 
most  fundamental  well-being  of  mankind,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  the 
considerable  efforts  already  made  by  the 
United  Nations  Institutional  system  in  the 
environmental  field  as  well  as  to  the  first  In- 
ternational agreements  concluded  by  major 
Governments.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
universality  of  the  concern  with  human  en- 
vironment was  dramatically  recog^nlzed  In 
1963  with  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  tri- 
partite treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  In  outer  space  and  under 
water.'  This  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
acts  of  statesmanship  witnessed  In  recent 
years.  May  1  express  the  hope  that  the  wis- 
dom of  nations  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a 
world  united  around  the  human  objectives  of 
peace.  Justice  and  prosperity  will  soon  enrich 
human  life  with  a  renewed  respect  for  the 
earth's  resources,  and  reward  us  with  a  hos- 
tility-free and  weajKin-free  human  environ- 
ment. Perhaps  it  Is  the  collective  menaces, 
arising  from  the  world's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological strides  and  from  their  mass  con- 
sequences, which  will  bind  together  nations, 
enhance  peaceful  co-operation  and  surmount, 
in  the  face  of  physical  danger,  the  political 
obstacles  to  mankind's  imlty. 

11.  May  I  add  that  while  the  Conference 
Is  still  more  than  two  years  away,  the  work 
to  be  done  Is  considerable  and  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  no  time  be  wasted.  On  my  part, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  In  the 
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very  near  future  the  appointment  of  a  full 
Director  In  charge  of  the  secretariat  assigned 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Conference. 

12.  I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  Im- 
portant deliberations. 


THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 


»  Official  Records  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  Forty-fifth  Session,  Annexes, 
agenda  Item  12,  document  E/4466/Add.l. 

•United  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  vol.  480 
(1963),No.  6964,  p.43. 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday ,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, I  included  in  my  remarks  a  por- 
tion of  a  report  of  an  unofficial  pilot 
study  of  the  possible  application  of  a 
systems  approach  to  appropriations  eval- 
uation undertaken  by  a  seminar  team 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  K. 
Chacko,  professorial  lecturer  at  Ameri- 
can University,  Washington,  B.C. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  offer  for 
the  information  of  the  House  an  addi- 
tional increment  of  the  report,  outlining 
the  methodology,  sis  follows: 
Ordering  or  Study  Elements  for  Allocation 
OF   Resottrces 

Given  the  appropriations  point  of  view  of 
the  accomplishment  of  the  overall  objective 
by  allocating  resources  to  the  five  study  ele- 
ments, the  first  question  that  is  to  be  re- 
solved: Is  one  element  more  impKirtsait  than 
another?  For  example,  is  forest  protection 
more  Important  than  acquisition  of  land? 
Again.  Is  acquisition  of  land  more  Important 
than  National  Park  Service?  Is  outdoor  rec- 
reation more  Important  than  forest  protec- 
tion? Etc. 

TWO-BY-TWO    COMPARISONS     WILL     NOT    DO 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  pair- 
wise. 

Instead,  they  each  have  to  be  related  to 
the  same  overall  objective. 

IDENTIFY     NEXT     HIGHER     LEVEL     OF    OBJECTIVES 

To  determine  whether  forest  protection  Is 
more  Important  than  acquisition  of  land,  It 
Is  necessary  to  Identify  the  next  higher  level 
of  objectives.  One  may  say  that  the  next 
higher  level  of  objective  for  forest  protecUon 
is:  Averting  ecological  disaster.  SlmUarly, 
one  may  say  that  the  next  higher  level  of  ob- 
jective to  the  acquisition  of  land  is:  Im- 
proving the  environment. 

Both  the  acquisition  of  land  and  forest 
protection  are  desirable  objectives.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
overall  objective  combines  both  of  them  with 
part  of  the  same,  viz  .  averting  ecological 
disaster  by  Improving  the  environment. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

It  Is  crucial  to  identify  some  criterion 
which  will  permit  establishing  the  choice  of 
one  over  the  other.  For  Instance,  one  could 
think  of  a  measure  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  environment.  The  question  then  is :  What 
constitutes  Improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment— more  grass;  more  plEuits;  more  trees; 
less  Industry? 

How  can  this  be  determined — by  counting 
the  additional  growth  of  grass:  the  additional 
number  of  trees;  the  tkddltional  number  of 
plants:  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  Indus- 
trial plants? 

While  the  Index  of  an  Improvement  In  the 
environment  Is  desirable,  It  easily  becomes 
Intractable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  negative 
approach,  if  employed,  could  more  clearly 
Identify  the  averting  of  clear  disasters,  e.g., 
acres  of  forest  burned  up  by  fire.  One  could 
compare  the  number  of  acres  being  ravaged 
by  fire  one  year  with  that  In  the  subsequent 
years;  and  relate  the  Improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment to  the  fewer  number  of  acres  ol 
forest  that  were  burned. 

7\irnlng  to  the  overall  objective  Itself,  the 
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avoidance  of  disaster  is  easier  to  identify. 
Three  years  ago,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  New 
York  City  experienced  an  atmospheric  Inver- 
sion, to  which  was  attributed  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  The  avoid- 
ance of  an  episode  such  as  that  can  be  recog- 
nized In  successive  years,  much  more  readily 
than  the  decrease,  say,  in  the  SOj  content  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  stark  predictions  of  im- 
pending ecological  doom  lend  readier  identi- 
fication to  the  measures  of  averting  ecologi- 
cal disaster.  Thus,  though  lees  palatable, 
averting  ecological  disaster  can  be  compared 
with  Improving  the  environment  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former.  The  key  question  Is 
not  how  desirable  Improving  the  environ- 
ment Is,  but  rather  how  bad  Is  the  nonful- 
fillment of  averting  ecological  disaster. 

The  choice  has  to  be  made  between  the 
two  higher  level  objectives;  further,  one  has 
to  decide  how  much  worse'  is  nonfulfillment 
of  the  given  objectives.  Is  the  nonfulfillment 
of  averting  ecological  disaster,  say  100;  Is  Im- 
proving the  environment,  say  80? 

THREE    LEVELS   OF    OBJECTIVXS 

The  highest  level  of  obJecOves  Identified 
for  the  segments  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Budget  under  study  was  the  unit 
comprising  man  and  the  environment  in 
the  U.S. 

ORGANISMIC    OBJECTTVZS 

It  Should  be  emphasized  that  there  are 
several  characteristics  associated  with  this 
highest  level  objective.  They  are: 

1.  The  objectives  relate  to  people. 

2.  Systems  Involving  people  can  foul  up 
neat  solutions. 

3    The  people  are  animate. 

4.  The  people  Interact. 

5.  The  interaction  generates  a  whole  larger 
than  the  sum  of  parts  or  a  whole  smaller 
than  the  sum  of  parts. 

To  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  decision- 
affecting  and  the  decision-affected  entitles 
are  both  unamenable  to  any  neat  theoretical 
solutions,  the  word  organism  is  used  in  the 
present  discussion.  As  stated  elsewhere: 

The  decision -affecting  and  decision-af- 
fected entities  are  organisms.  The  term  "or- 
ganism" denotes  the  fact  that  the  constit- 
uents are  animate,  that  they  Interact,  that 
their  dynamic  interrelationships  tend  to  gen- 
erate Intangibles  which  can  sometimes  make 
the  whole  considerably  larger  or  considerably 
smaller  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Thus,  a 
well-motivated  team  of  workers  produces 
much  more  than  the  arithmetic  sum  of  their 
individual  capabilities,  measured  in  common 
units  like  salaries,  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, etc.,  whereas  a  poorly  motivated 
team  produces  much  less  than  their  Indi- 
vidual capabilities. 

Organlsmic  viewpoint  underlies  operations 
research.  It  Is  the  art  of  applying  the  scien- 
tific method  to  executive  type  decision  prob- 
lems. It  Is  also  the  practice  of  translating 
progressively  what-can-be  Into  what-ls  In 
Industrial,  commercial,  military  and/or  in- 
stitutional environments.  Tlius  operations  re- 
search Is  lndlsp>ensable  to  Identify  the  poten- 
tials of  alternate  solutions  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  environment  as  well  as  to  Im- 
plement them.' 

STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES 

Just  as  the  score  of  100  was  assigned  to  the 
organlsmic  objective  of  averting  ecological 
disaster  and  80  to  the  organlsmic  objective 
of  improving  the  enx'lronment.  a  consistent 
set  of  scores  need  to  be  assigned  to  the  sec- 
ond highest  level  of  objectives:  Strategic  ob- 
jectives." The  term  "strategic"  connotes  a  se- 
quence of  actions  as  opposed  to  a  single 
specific  action.  Thus,  forest  protection  and 
utilization  Is  a  strategic  objective  t^ecause  the 
activity  envisioned  by  the  element  calls  for  a 


'  George  K.  Chacko,  Today's  Information 
for  Tomorrow's  Products — an  operations  re- 
search approach,  Thompson  Book  Company, 
Washington.  D.C..  1966.  pp.  5-6 

« Ibid,  pp.  32-42,  55,  208. 
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large  number  of  coordinated  activities  di- 
rected toward  the  achievement  of  the  goal. 
Similarly,  acquisition  ol  land  for  forests  is 
also  a  strategic  objective,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  number  of  activ- 
ities directed  toward  the  s.ime  goal. 

Distinguishing  the  two  organismic  objec- 
tives of  averting  ecological  disaster  and  im- 
proving the  environment,  the  five  strategic 
objectives  may  be  Illustratively  listed  as 
shown  in  Table  2. 

TACTICAL   OBJECTIVES 

The  organismic  objectives  are  pursued 
through  strategic  objectives,  each  of  which 
are  sequences  of  actions.  To  implement  the 
strategic  objectives,  each  sequence  of  actions 
must  have  logical  components  which  are  the 
action  items.  These  are  called  tactical  objec- 
tives.- 

The  tactical  objectives  pinpoint  the  spe- 
cific actions  that  must  be  taken,  such  as  Im- 
proving fire  prevention  'fighting  techniques; 
improving  the  access  to  national  park  sites. 


I 
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IA8LE   2.    ORDERING    OF    ORGANISMIC    STRATEGIC  Jective  With  each  Other  and  with  the  over- 

OBJECTIVES  aU  objective. 

■ ■  ROUND    1 

ecolo''i'"al       '""fhe""*  Consider  Element  No.  1:  Forest  P»rotectloM 

*"s8ster       vironment  ^^'^  Utilization.  How  Is  this  element  related 

_^ to  averting  ecological  disaster? 

ScotelOO         Score  80  *^"^  could  start  at  the  International  level 

Element  1;  Forest  Protection  and  of    ecological    disaster   and    work    one's    way 

U'liization down  to  averting  national  ecological  dlsas- 

Elemeni  2;  Acquisition  otLa.id.. ter    In  this  case  averting  International  eco- 

Elemeni  3;  Neliona!  Path  Sefvice.  ,_„, ,    j,       .       ■     *».  ■       .        ,.,     .. 

Element  4:  Bureau  ot  Land  Manage-  logical  disaster  Is  the  organismic  objective. 

ment.                .  . and  avening  national  ecological  disaster  Is 

Element  5:  Bureau  ol  Outdoor  the  strategic  objective. 

Recreation National  ecological  disaster  may  be  averted 

by  preserving  our  oxygen  source  or  purifying 

succEssi\E  ROUNDS  TO  RELATE  HIERARCHIES  OF  OUT  oxvgen  Supply.  Just  as  oxygen  Is  critical 

OBJECTIVES  ^°^  averting  national  ecological  disaster;  so 

is  water;  so  Is  land.  Therefore,  corresponding 

Which  Is  more  Important;  Fire  prevention '  to  the  strategic  objective  of  averting  natlon- 

ftgiiting    techniques    or    access    to    national  al   ecological   disaster,  one  could  go  to  the 

park  sites?  tactical  objective  geared  to  preserving  oxygen 

It    is    necessary    to    compare    alternative  and  water    Both  the  alternatives  are  shown 

means  of  accomplishing  each  strategic  ob-  In  Table  3. 


TABLE  3. 


ELEMENT  1.  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION 
ROUND  1 


ORGANISMIC 

1     AVERT  INTERNATIONAL 
1     ECOLOGICAL  DISASTER 

1 
1 

i 

STRATEGIC 

AVERT  NATIONAL 
ECOLOGICAL  DISASTER 

1 

TACTICAL 

i 

"1 

1 

. jL 

PRESERVE 
OXYGEN 
SOURCE 

.' 

i 

1 

PURIFY 
OXYGEN 
SUPPLY 

1 

i 

PRESERVE 

TOPSOIL 

RESOURCES 

PRESERVE  AND 

PROTECT  WILDLIFE 

RESOURCES 

PRESERVE  AND 

PROTECT 

WATER  RESOURCES 

May  28,  1970 
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ROUND    a 

The  tactical  objectives  of  Round  1  become 
the  organismic  objectives  of  Round  2.  Thus. 
the  organisniic  objectives  In  Round  2  are: 
Preserve  oxygen  source;  preserve  and  protect 
water  resources. 

Corresponding  to  the  objective  of  preserv- 
Uig  oxygen  sources  there  are  identified  three 
strateg;c  objectives  In  Table  4.  They  are: 

1.  Prevent  further  loss  of  trees. 

2.  Increase  existing  stands  of  trees. 
3    Build  oxygen  generators. 


•  ibid.,  pp.  34-42,  55,  207,  208. 
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Similarly,  one  could  Identify  three  stra- 
tegic objectives  correspKjnding  to  the  organis- 
mic objective:  Preserve  and  protect  water 
resources.  They  are: 

1 .  Prevent  lowering  the  water  table. 

2.  Improve  watershed  holding  capacity. 

3.  Prevent  natural  man-made  pollution  ol 
water  resources. 

At  the  tactical  level  there  are  five  choices 
to   accomplish   the   objective   of   preventing 
further  loss  of  trees.  They  are 
I   1.  Improved  tree  farming. 
I  2.  Eliminate  SO.  In  atmosphere. 

3.  Selective  cutting  and  reforestation. 

TABLE  4.-ELEMENT  1.  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION 
ROUND  2 


4.  Improved  fire  preventlon/flghttng  tech- 
niques. 

5.  I>ecrease  lumber  demand  via  substitute. 
Similarly,  one  could  identify  four  tactical 

objectives  correspKDnding  to  the  strategic  ob- 
jective of  Improving  watershed  holding 
capacity.  They  are: 

1.  Silt  dams. 

2.  Selective  cutting. 

3.  Prevent  strip  mining 

4.  Reforest  denuded  areas. 
The   process   may   be   repeated   In  further 

rounds  until  the  action  Item  levels  and/o'" 
budget  line  Items  are  reached. 
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PREVENT  FURTHER 
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INCREASE  EXISTING 
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SELECT  CUTTING 
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ATMOSPHERE 
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STRATEGIC 
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STRICT  CONSTRUCTIONISM  AND 
THE  WAR 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  decision  to  intervene  in 
Cambodia  is  reviving  interest  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "strict  construc- 
tionist," which  in  recent  discussions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  used  with 
something  less  than  semantical  rigor.  In 
recent  weeks  it  became  a  full-throated 
battle  cry  in  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  Supreme  Court  into 
a  major  battlegroimd  of  its  "southern 
strategy,"  and  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pens to  subtle  distinctions  when  words 
are  used  in  such  stirring  fashion. 

Strict  constructionist,  as  loosely  con- 
strued by  the  administration  and  its  con- 
gressional supporters,  seemed  to  mean 
someone  who  had  doubts  about  racial 
equality  and  thought  the  way  to  restore 
law  and  order  was  to  give  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  regarded  as  an  unfortimate  ap- 
pendage to  the  Constitution,  the  loosest 
possible  construction  or  maybe  simply  to 
replace  it  with  a  kind  of  local  law  of  the 
jimgle. 

One  only  had  to  recall  that  the  term 
went  back  to  Jefferson,  who  was  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  certainly  re- 
garded the  Bill  of  Rights  as  sacrosanct, 
to  realize  that  the  administration  was 
assuming  Hiunpty  Dumpty's  linguistic 
prerogative : 

When  I  use  a  word.  It  means  exactly  what 
I  choose  it  to  mean — neither  more  nor  less. 

An  administration  touting  the  virtues 
of  strict  constructionism,  no  matter  how 
lax  the  definition,  should  expect  to  be 
reminded  of  it  when  it  commits  an  act 
that  would  outrage  the  scruples  of  the 
loosest  of  constructionists.  The  decision 
to  invade  Cambodia  was  based  on  such  a 
flexible  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  President  now  faces  a  pos- 
sible constitutional  crisis. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  not  even  bother  to  offer 
a  loose  construction  of  international  law, 
doubtless  because  the  invasion  so  fla- 
grantly violated  it  that  even  on  Humpty 
Dumpty's  principle  it  could  not  be  read 
to  support  his  action. 

Article  II  of  the  U.N.  Charter  commits 
the  members  to  "refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations."  Our 
unilateral  intervention  across  the  borders 
of  neutral  Cambodia,  without  consulting 
the  Cambodian  Government  or  the  U.N. 
Security  Coimcil,  is  a  grave  violation  of 
international  law.  Because  it  was  rati- 
fied as  a  treaty  the  UJf.  Charter  was  in- 
corporated into  the  "supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  and  thus  our  own  domestic  law 
was  violated  as  well. 

Just  as  international  law  could  not  be 
construed,  even  loosely,  to  excuse  the 
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administration's  action,  neither  could 
two  docLunents  that  have  been  used  to 
justify  our  intervention  in  Vietnam.  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  the 
SEATO  Treaty  both  specify  as  a  mini- 
mum condition  that  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance can  be  rendered  to  a  SEATO  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state  only  if  requested. 
Cambodia  is  neither  a  SEATO  signatory 
nor  a  protocol  state,  nor  did  it  request 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  United 
States. 

These  may  seem  the  pedantic  quibbles 
of  an  imreconstructed  strict  construc- 
tionist, especially  as  concerns  the  ad- 
ministration's failuie  even  to  attempt  to 
square  its  actions  with  international  law. 
Given  the  absence  of  effective  sanctions 
against  violators  of  international  law,  it 
may  have  seemed  almost  refreshing  in  a 
way  to  be  spared  the  strenuous  scholastic 
exercises  that  the  State  Department's 
Legal  Office  used  to  go  through  imder  Mr. 
Rusk  to  show  that  Presidential  activities 
in  Vietnam  wfere  justified  in  international 
law. 

But  there  are  sanctions  available  when 
the  President  flouts  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. The  most  direct  and  responsible  of 
these  involves  the  use  of  Congress'  power 
over  the  national  purse,  the  traditional 
parliamentary  remedy  for  Executive  ex- 
cesses. 

Recall  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  at  his  press 
conference  explaining  his  decision  to 
send  our  troops  into  Cambodia: 

Decisions,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote 
in  the  National  Security  Council  or  In  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  I»resident 
with  the  advice  of  those,  and  I  made  this 
decision. 

What  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
commendable  fulfilling  of  responsibility 
was  actually  a  presumptuous  assertion  of 
authority  that  properly  must  be  shared 
with  another  branch  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Nixon's  words  soimded  like  those  of 
an  absolute  monarch  and  called  to  mind 
the  historical  experience  that  led  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  limit  Executive 
power  to  make  war,  experience  summed 
up  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  pwwer  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  Kingly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us. 

Although  the  fathers  conferred  broad 
powers  in  foreign  affairs  on  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature,  in  keeping 
with  the  doctrine  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  in- 
tended Congress  to  be  the  final  arbiter 
in  questions  of  war  and  peace.  The  power 
to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and  support 
armies  is  explicitly  granted  to  Congress 
under  article  I,  section  8. 

This  legislative  preeminence  was  in- 
spired by  a  proper  Republican  suspicion 
of  concentrated  power,  especially  where 
the  question  of  committing  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  Nation  was  concerned. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  it  this  way 
in  a  letter  to  James  Madison  in  1789: 

We  have  already  given  one  effectual  check 
to  the  dog  of  war  by  transferring  the  power 
of  letting  him  loose  from  the  Elxecutlve  to 
the  Legislative  body,  from  those  who  are  to 
spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay. 

The  legislative  leash  on  Jefferson's 
"dog  of  war"  was  firmly  held  throughout 
tile  19th  century,  but  during  this  century 
Congress  has  acquiesced  in  a  steady  ac- 
cretion of  the  Executive's  power  to  com- 
mit us  to  wars  and  foreign  adventures, 
power  that  has  been  loosely  construed 
to  inhere  in  the  Presidency  by  virtue  of 
the  ixile  assigned  its  occupant  by  article 
II,  section  2  as  "Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy." 

The  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  cold 
war,  the  intimidating  Influence  of  a  huge 
and  presumably  knowledgeable  national- 
security  bureaucracy,  and  the  theory, 
badly  in  need  of  qualification,  that  mod- 
em warfare  requires  decisive  action  by 
an  unfettered  decisionmaker  have  con- 
spired to  lull  us  into  subservience  in  an 
area  where  we  were  intended  to  be  at  the 
very  least  partners. 

So  now  at  last  with  House  Resolution 
1000  and  the  parallel  measiu-es  in  the 
Senate  we  have  before  us  the  substan- 
tive question  of  the  war  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  question  of  how  we  get 
into  a  war  and  how  we  get  out  once  in. 
These  questions  are  especially  urgent 
now  because  the  war  is  at  a  critical  turn 
and  how  we  decide  what  turn  to  take  has 
been  severely  shaken  by  the  events  of 
recent  days. 

We  have  the  authority  to  decide  if  this 
war  should  end  and  the  duty  to  decide 
that  it  will.  The  same  Constitution  that 
accords  the  President  the  right  to  com- 
mand and  deploy  American  troops  as- 
signs to  Congress  the  authority  to  de- 
cide when,  where,  and  for  how  long  we 
will  commit  those  troops  and  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  maintain  them. 

We  have  abdicated  that  authority  sind 
responsibility  for  too  long  with  tragic 
results.  We  must  now  act  so  at  the  very 
least  the  American  people  will  have  by 
November  5  a  clear  record  of  which  of 
their  elected  representatives  are  willing 
to  act  to  end  the  war. 

Merlo  J.  Pusey  of  the  Washington 
Post,  an  authority  on  this  constitutional 
question,  has  posed  the  issue  before  us: 

Somehow  the  country  must  get  bade  to  the 
principle  that  Its  young  men  will  not  be 
drafted  and  sent  Into  foreign  military  ven- 
tures without  specific;  authority  voted  by 
Congress. 

Those  who  regard  themselves  as  strict 
constructionists  should  find  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ESTABLISH- 
MENT—ALL POWERFUL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thiu^- 
day  this  body  set  the  stage  for  the  com- 
plete nationalization  of  all  economic  se- 
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curity  for  the  American  people.  Thus,  a 
bill  which  started  out  as  a  social  security 
reform.  H.R.  17550.  has  now  ended  up 
turning  the  full  emd  complete  control  of 
the  program  over  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
HEW  bureaucrats  have  now  been  dele- 
gated not  only  the  power  to  adjust  the 
benefits  but  also  to  regulate  the  contribu- 
tion tax  from  the  workers. 

Today,  we  learn  that  the  Chief  Actuarj- 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
resigned  because  the  top  social  security 
policymakers  are  dedicated  to  elimina- 
tion of  all  private  efforts  in  economic 
security:  that  is.  insurance.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  Congress  has  again  sur- 
rendered its  responsibility  to  another 
monopolistic  bureaucracy. 

I  include  a  pertinent  newsclipping,  as 
follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  27.  1970] 
Top  Aide  on  F»ensions  Quits  Job 

The  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
administration  has  resigned  after  charging 
that  Democrats  In  the  agency  have  attempted 
to  undermine  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  actuary.  Robert  J.  Myers,  left  the  gov- 
ernment after  35  years  because  he  said  ad- 
ministration officials  refused  to  heed  his 
charges  about  political  sabotage  by  Social 
Security  officials. 

•Certain  of  the  top  policymaking  officials 
of  the  Social  Security  administration  (who 
are  holdovers  from  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion) have  strong  beliefs  In  the  desirability — 
even  the  necessity — of  the  public  sector  tak- 
ing over  virtually  all  economic  security  pro- 
visions for  the  entire  population  and  thus 
eliminating  private  efforts  In  this  area," 
Myer5  said  in  his  letter  of  resignation. 

"It  is  my  deeply  held  conviction  .  .  .  that 
these  officials  of  the  Social  Security  adminis- 
tration have  not  and  will  not  faithfully  serve 
the  Nixon  administration."  he  said.  "Rather, 
they  will  exert  their  eflorts  to  expand  the 
Social  Security  program  as  much  as  possible 
by  aiding  and  supporting  any  Indlvldutfl  or 
organizations  that  are  of  this  expansionist 
conviction." 

Myers  Is  reported  to  have  had  several  run- 
ins  with  Social  Security  Commiseloner  Robert 
M.  Ball,  appointed  to  the  post  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  a  statement  yesterday,  Myers  accused 
Ball  of  attempting  "to  muffle  and  intimidate" 
him  regarding  three  speeches  Myers  plans  to 
make  on  the  Social  Security  administration. 
A  Social  Security  spKjkesman  denied  the 
charges. 


ENOUGH   IS    ENOUGH 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  carried  a  front- 
page story  about  an  American  University 
professor  who  Ls  a  man  after  my  own 
heart. 

Prof.  William  F.  Fuchs  has  had  enough 
of  the  brick-throwing,  obscenity-shout- 
ing anarchists  who  pollute  college  cam- 
puses disguised  as  students  and  he  has 
issued  his  own  "demands"  to  those  who 
have  been  skipping  his  classes  under  the 
guise  of  being  involved  with  the  so-called 
"National  Student  Strike." 

He  has  told  them  plainly  and  simply 
that  if  they  don't  do  their  work  they 
flunk. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  include  the  newspaper  article  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
the  hope  that  it  comes  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  spineless  college  administrators 
who  have  cowardly  knuckled  under  to 
the  protesters: 

AU  Pkof  to  Student  Pkotisters: 

Work   or   Flunk 

(By  Anne  McPeatters) 

WUUam  P.  Fuchs,  47,  teaches  communica- 
tions at  American  University,  and  he  thinks 
that  students  should  "keep  quiet,  pay  atten- 
tion and  do  as  they  are  told."  Today  he  is 
telling  them  that  unless  they  have  turned  in 
their  course  work  by  tonight,  they  flunk- 
student  strikes  notwithstanding. 

When  he  Isn't  teaching  communications, 
Mr.  Puchs  writes  feature  stories  for  the 
American  Trucking  Association.  He  was  once 
a  sports  and  feature  writer  for  the  Evening 
Star.  He  chose  to  communicate  today's  ulti- 
matum to  his  students  by  way  of  the  mass 
media. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  city's  newrs- 
papers,  Mr.  Puchs  wrote:  "This  Is  to  serve 
notice  on  those  AU  students  who  have  not 
concluded  the  requirements  of  the  course, 
"17.101,  Techniques  In  Mass  Communica- 
tion," given  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  taking  part  In  the  so-called 
National  Student  Strike. 

"I,  William  F.  Puchs,  Instructor  In  that 
course,  am  staging  my  own  demonstration — 
a  demonstration  for  sanity,  law  and  order, 
common  sense  and  discipline.  My  protest  will 
appear  on  your  report  cards.  It  will  look  like 
this:  P. 

The  F,  of  course,  stands  for  failure. 

NO     KNOCK 

Actually,  Mr.  Fuchs  says,  his  class  of  15 
is  a  good  one  and  his  letter  is  "not  to  knock 
the  students"  but  to  "go  on  public  record  as 
being  opposed  to  that  regime  (the  university 
administration)  up  there." 

AU  president  George  A.  Williams  Issued  a 
notice  on  May  6  leaving  it  up  to  individual 
Instructors  whether  to  "cancel,  reschedule 
and-or  reorient  the  nature  of  regularly 
scheduled  class  sessions."  He  also  recognized 
the  right  of  individual  students  "to  attend 
(class)  or  not  attend." 

Mr.  Puchs  wrote  in  his  letter: 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Williams  and 
other  administration-faculty  persons  at  AU 
are  encouraging  you  (students)  in  your  in- 
sane behavior.  Tliose  same  persons  have  wel- 
comed onto  the  AU  campus  and  have  ap- 
plauded one  subversive  group  after  another 
In  the  name  of  'academic  freedom'." 

Mr.  Puchs  said  he  referred  to  lectures  to 
students  by  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  recruitment  on  campus  of  students 
to  pick  sugar  cane  In  Cuba  for  the  Vencera- 
mos  Brigades. 

After  sending  a  letter  to  Dr.  Williams  com- 
plaining about  the  sugar  incident  and  asking 
for  explanations,  Mr.  Puchs  said  he  received 
a  reply  from  his  department  head  which  said, 
"It  gives  me  pause  to  know  that  you  are 
teaching  In  a  university — and  In  this  depart- 
ment— and  have  no  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  (academic  freedom)." 

Mr.  Puchs  reports  that  he  defines  academic 
freedom  as  "freedom  to  pursue  knowledge.  I 
don't  think  It  Includes  the  encouragement  of 
and  paying  homage  to  Individuals  In  groups 
who  want  to  destroy  everybody  else's  free- 
dom." 

PRESIDENT'S  POSTTION 

Dr.  Williams'  official  position  is  that  "The 
American  University  Is  and  must  remain  a 
center  for  free  Inquiry  and  expression.  It  is 
such  a  center  when  the  rights  of  such  Inquiry 
and  free  expression  are  extended  equally  to 
all  members  of  the  university  community." 

Mr.  Puchs  Is  a  vigorous  Nixon  and  Agnew 
supporter  who  prefers  to  be  called  a  "sup- 
porter of  our  country."  He  feels  that  na- 
tional pride  Is  languishing. 
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"I'm  tired  of  people  putting  our  country 
down,"  he  says.  "Students  should  be  taught 
to  love  their  country  and  be  in  there  cracking 
books  and  learning,  not  fomenting  dissent 
and  antl-Unlted  States  propaganda." 

He  feels  sufficiently  at  odds  with  the  uni- 
versity to  consider  resigning.  "I  feel  for  those 
young  people.  They  need  guidance,"  he  says. 

EAST  DOES  rr 

Mr.  Puchs  likes  to  give  his  students  such 
assignments  as  writing  up  mock  Interviews 
on  "reasonable"  Issues.  He  discourages  con- 
troversial subjects. 

He  said  some  of  his  students  "wanted  to 
go  out  and  write  about  world  problems  1  tell 
them.  'No,  you  don't  know  enough.  Why  not 
go  down  and  do  a  nice  feature  on  the  airport, 
the  Smithsonian,  the  zoo,  the  Moslem  mos- 
que?" 

ALL   THE    BREAKS 

The  father  of  a  3-year-old  son  and  a  2- 
year-old  daughter  ("by  the  time  they  get  to 
college  I  hope  this  is  all  straightened  out") 
Mr.  Puchs  spends  his  leisure  time  mowing 
the  grass  at  his  home  at  Clifton,  Va  ,  playing 
croquet,  reading  and  writing  such  treatleses 
as  "ecological  factors  related  to  trucking." 

He's  uncertain  whether  in  his  four  years  of 
teaching  he  has  failed  anyone — "I  give  all  my 
students  every  break  In  the  world."  But  he's 
ready  to  lay  out  the  F's  this  time. 


PRESIDENTIAL  BODY  ON  PORNOG- 
RAPHY: A  WHITEWASH  COMMIS- 
SION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  commented  on  the 
operation  of  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography,  established  in 
the  last  administration  to  cope  with  the 
deluge  of  pornography  which  we  have 
been  witnessing  here  in  our  country.  The 
Commission's  final  report  to  be  made 
public  in  a  matter  of  several  months  has 
long  been  awaited  by  both  public  and 
private  sectors  to  aid  in  the  fight  against 
obscenity  and  pornography.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  members  of  the  Commission 
indicate  that  the  vast  amoimt  of  money 
and  the  effort  expended  might  well  go 
for  naught  if  the  present  direction  of  the 
Commission  is  allowed  to  continue. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  per- 
missive position  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
Commission,  and  the  position  of  the 
many  citizens  who  are  crying  out  for  cor- 
rective action  could  finally  be  shunted 
aside. 

The  April  1970  issue  of  Columbia,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  conducted  interviews  with 
three  of  the  commissioners  who  have 
grave  misgivings  about  the  final  accom- 
plishments of  the  Commission.  Their 
views  provide  a  background  for  any 
evaluation  of  the  Commission's  final 
product.  At  this  point  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  the  interviews  plus  a  comment  by 
Mr.  Elmer  Von  Feldt,  editor  of  Columbia: 
presidential  bodt  on  pornography:  a 
Whitewash  Commission? 
(By  Columbia  reporters) 

On  Jan.  2,  1968  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son announced  the  formation  of  an  18-mem- 
ber  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 


raphy which  was  to  bring  to  the  president 
and  to  Congress  definite  recommendations 
on  how  to  control  the  nation's  deluge  of 
smut. 

The  enabling  legislation  of  Congress  which 
led  to  formation  of  commission  spelled  out 
these  tasks: 

To  analyze  and  evaluate  present  laws  and 
statutes  designed  to  control  obscenity  and 
pornography  and  particularly  to  describe  and 
define  the  evil; 

To  study  the  methods  used  to  distribute 
pornographic  literature  and  the  nature  and 
voltime  of  this  traffic; 

To  study  the  eSect  of  pornography  on  the 
public,  particularly  on  minors,  and  to  ex- 
amine its  relationship  to  crime  and  other 
antisocial  behavior;  and,  above  all. 

To  recommend  to  Congress,  legislative, 
administrative  and  other  appropriate  action 
which  could  cope  effectively  with  the  problem 
without  violating  constitutional  rights. 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  with 
president  status  gave  rise  to  high  hopes  in 
the  American  public  that  this  country's  top 
government  leaders  were  truly  concerned 
about  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  that  constitutional  ways  would 
be  found  to  cope  vrlth  It. 

Now,  two  years  later,  with  the  life  of  the 
commission  running  out  soon,  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee will  add  up  to  nothing  more  than  a 
goose  egg.  Advance  Indications  are  that  the 
basic  results  of  the  commission's  eflorts  will 
be  two  and  a  half  precloiis  years  wasted,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  squandered  In  misdirected  re- 
search and  the  probable  conclusion  there 
really  Is  nothing  wrong  with  pornography, 
hard-core  or  otherwise. 

This  frightening  revelation  of  the  trend 
within  the  commission  comes  from  charges 
made  by  three  members  of  that  body  in 
special  Interviews  with  Columbia. 

The  commission  members  Interviewed  were 
Father  Morton  A.  Hill.  8.J.,  president  of 
Morality  In  Media,  Inc..  New  York,  and  a 
long-time  campaigner  in  the  fight  against 
pornography;  the  Rev.  Winfrey  C.  Link,  a 
Methodist  minister  and  the  administrator  of 
McKendree  Manor,  a  home  for  the  retired 
operated  by  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Nashville,  Term.;  and  Charles  H.  Keating, 
Cincinnati  attorney  who  Is  founder  of  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Literature,  a  nationwide 
organization  dedicated  to  decency  In  the 
mass  media. 

Keating  was  not  among  the  18  original 
members  named  to  the  commission  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  was  assigned  to  the  presi- 
dential body  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
In  June  1969  after  an  original  appointee, 
former  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New 
York,  resigned  upon  being  named  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  India. 

Charges  against  the  present  operation  of 
the  commission  by  these  three  members  in- 
clude the  following: 

The  commission  "is  heading  In  the  wrong 
direction."  Its  staff  and  leadership  "do  not 
believe  there  Is  any  such  thing  as  obscenity." 
It  will  accomplish  "absolutely  nothing." 

Expecting  some  key  staff  members,  with  a 
background  of  oppKJsltlon  to  any  controls  on 
pornography,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
solve  this  problem  is  like  "putting  a  burglar 
in  charge  of  the  Jewels." 

Those  in  charge  of  the  commission's  re- 
search are  ignoring  the  ordinary  p>eople  and 
their  desires  and  going  to  far-off  "ivory- 
towers."  Commission  members  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  pornography 
are  "excluded  from  the  confidence  of  the 
commission  leadership." 

Originally  the  commission  was  to  complete 
its  work  by  Jan.  31  of  this  year.  However  its 
life  has  been  extended.  It  Issued  a  "progress 
report"  In  August  1969.  In  a  minority  state- 
ment Father  Hill  objected  to  this  report  as 
designed  to  apply  "a  bandald  to  a  festering, 
cancerous  sore." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  final  report  of  the  commission  Is  ex- 
pected In  September  1970. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  Is  Wil- 
liam B.  Lockhart,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School,  Minneapolis. 

Other  members  of  the  commission,  in  addi- 
tion to  Father  Hill,  Dr.  Link  and  Charles 
Keating,  are : 

Edward  E.  Elson,  president,  Atlanta  News 
Agency,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Qa.; 

Thomas  D.  GUI,  chief  Judge,  Juvenile  Court 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Hartford; 

Edward  D.  Greenwood,  child  psychiatrist. 
The  Mennlnger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kan.; 

G.  William  Jones,  assistant  professor  of 
Broadcast-Film  Art,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Tex.; 

Joseph  T.  Klapper,  director.  Office  of  Social 
R«search,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
New  York; 

Otto  N.  Larsen,  professor  of  sociology. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle; 

Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman,  Temple  Emanu-El, 
Miami  Beach,  Pla.; 

Freeman  Lewis,  vice  president-publishing, 
Simon  Si  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York; 

Morris  A.  Lipton,  professor  of  psychiatry. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Medical  School, 
Chapel  Hill; 

Thomas  C.  Lynch,  attorney  general  for 
California,  Sacramento; 

Barbara  Scott,  attorney.  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  New  York; 

Cathryn  A.  Spelts,  Instructor  In  English, 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City; 

Frederick  H.  Wagman,  commission  vice 
chairman  and  director,  University  Library, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  and 

Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  professor  of  sociology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  commission  staff  has  offices  at  1016 
16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

The   professional    staff   members   Include: 

W.  Cody  Wilson,  executive  director,  a  social 
psychologist;  Paul  Bender,  general  counsel, 
a  lawyer;  Jane  M.  Friedman,  a  lawyer;  Karen 
I.  Green,  a  clinical  psychologist;  Bernard 
Horowitz,  an  educational  jisychologlst;  Wel- 
don  T.  Johnson,  a  sociologist;  Lenore  R.  Kup- 
persteln,  a  criminologist;  John  J.  Sampson, 
a  lawyer;  and  Virginia  P.  Banister,  an  ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The  criticisms  of  the  presidential  commis- 
sion are  detailed  In  the  following  three  Inter- 
views conducted  by  Columbia  reporters: 

Q.  Father  Hill,  what  do  you  estimate  the 
conxmisslon  will  accomplish? 

A.  I  expect  absolutely,  positively  nothing 
from  this  commission. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  I  have  to  talk  here  about  the  direction 
the  commission  Is  heading  In,  and  It's  head- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction.  Now  If  an  air- 
plane Is  supposed  to  be  going  to  California 
and  It's  heading  for  Europe,  It's  not  going  to 
get  to  California.  That  is  exactly  what  Is 
happening  with  the  commission.  The  leader- 
ship In  the  commission  is  heading  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  liberals  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  such  thing  as  obscenity.  It's  not  a  prob- 
lem for  them. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  cotnmlsslon  was 
created  merely  to  whitewash  the  problem  or 
that  Its  members  were  selected  to  represent 
only  one  point  of  view? 

A.  All  I  can  do  Is  read  you  the  position  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Here  Is 
a  quote  taken  from  one  of  their  briefs:  "It 
Is  otir  position  that  obscenity,  as  much  as 
any  other  form  of  speech  or  press,  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment." 
This  viewpoint  is  woven  Into  the  way  of 
thinking  for  ACLU  members.  They  say  It  In  a 
thousand  different  ways  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  In  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  background 
about  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
this  commission.  First,  they  never  wanted  the 
commission.  They  fought  against  it  for  about 
10  years.  Finally,  when  the  bill  came  before 
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Congress,  It  was  watered  down  considerably. 
Someone  took  out  the  commission's  power  of 
subpoena.  And  then  the  whole  idea  of  "ef- 
fects studies"  was  Inserted  Into  the  bill  al- 
though "effects  studies"  In  the  area  of  ob- 
scenity are  not  required  by  federal  law  or 
state  law. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  what  "effects  studies" 
are? 

A.  Yee,  these  are  psychological  studies 
which  attempt  to  show  whether  obscene  or 
pcnnographlc  materials  have  111  effects  on 
people.  In  other  words,  they're  asking:  "Is 
the  smut  Industry  or  any  Item  in  the  smut 
Industry  the  direct  cause  of  antisocial  be- 
havior?" And  by  antisocial  behavior,  they 
mean  crime;  they  mean  rape.  Now  It  is  Im- 
possible to  prove  that  an  Individual  obscene 
Item  Is  the  efficient  cause  of  a  sp>eclfic  crime. 
The  whole  person  is  the  cause  of  an  act,  not 
a  particular  Item.  I'm  afraid  the  commission 
wUl  conclude  that  It  can't  be  proven  that  the 
smut  Industry  has  any  bad  effects  on  people: 
therefore  they  don't  have  to  worry  about  it. 

Getting  back  to  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union.  .  .  .  Now  after  the  liberals  wat- 
ered down  the  bill,  the  next  thing  they  did 
was  seize  control  of  the  commission.  The 
White  House  announcement  of  Jan.  2,  1968 
said  WllUam  B.  Lockhart  had  been  "selected  " 
chairman,  even  though  the  bill  provided  that 
the  chairman  should  have  been  selected  by 
the  commission  members. 

Q.  Who  in  the  White  House  was  responsible 
for  this?  President  Johnson? 

A.  No.  One  of  President  Johnson's  assist- 
ants. I  don't  want  to  mention  his  name 

But  this  Is  my  main  objection  to  the  whole 
commisslaoi.  First  of  all,  the  chairman  was 
appointed  by  the  White  House,  which  Is  not 
in  accord  with  the  directives  of  the  bill. 
Secondly,  Dean  Lockhart  is  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  shown  themselves  champions  of 
the  smut  Industry  over  the  years.  Thirdly, 
the  chairman  appointed  Paul  Bender  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  commission.  Now  Paul 
Bender  happetLS  to  be  an  executive  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pennslyvanla  Civil  Liberties 
Unions,  and  when  he  was  appointed,  the 
chairman  failed  to  tell  the  commission  this 
fact.  In  other  words,  he  withheld  the  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Were  there  any  objections  to  these  ap- 
pointments? 

A.  I  objected  strenuously  to  the  fact  that 
the  commission  wasn't  given  the  choice  of 
counsel.  The  people  I  had  recommended 
for  the  Job  weren't  even  considered — even 
though  one  of  them  since  has  been  named 
a  Judge  In  New  York  City.  The  chairman  put 
great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  he  couldn't 
work  with  the  people  I  had  suggested,  that 
they  weren't  of  his  caliber.  He  said  Mr.  Ben- 
der was  the  only  one  he  could  work  with. 

I  also  reacted  strenuously  to  the  manner 
in  which  I>ean  Lockhart  was  appointed  chair- 
man. I  had  a  call  from  the  White  House  say- 
ing that  If  I  didn't  like  It  they  would  dissolve 
the  commission  and  appoint  a  new  one.  prac- 
tically Inviting  me  off  the  commission.  So  I 
couldn't  say  anything. 

Q.  Why  do  you  feel  free  to  talk  now? 

A.  It's  too  late  for  anyone  to  dissolve  the 
commission  now.  The  work  has  progressed 
too  far.  Besides,  the  entire  commission  later 
on  did  vote  Its  approval  of  Dean  Lockhart  as 
chairman.  By  then  it  was  too  late  to  change. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  the  commission,  can 
you  tell  us  how  it  Is  organized  and  what 
kind  of  work  It  has  been  doing? 

A.  The  commission  Is  organized  Into  four 
panels:  the  legal  panel  (of  which  I  am  a 
member),  the  traffic  panel,  the  "effects" 
panel,  and  what  they  call  the  "positive  ap- 
proaches" panel.  The  panels  assign  work  to 
the  jjermanent  staff  members  and  the  staff 
either  does  the  research  Itself  or  assigns  it 
to  a  contractor.  The  contrtkctor  assigns  work 
to  Individual  researchers  In  the  field. 

I  disapprove  of  this  method  of  operation 
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because  tt  doesn't  bring  the  individual  com- 
missioners Into  direct  contact  with  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  far  removed  from  the  reality  of 
obscenity  and  pornography.  I  have  main- 
tained from  the  very  beglnnmg  that  each  one 
of  the  commissioners  should  specialize  In  a 
different  specific  area— for  Instance  the  "sex- 
ploitation" film,  the  sex  newspaper,  song 
l>Tlcs  that  Incite  people  to  use  drugs,  under- 
ground newspapers,  magazines,  paperback 
bocks,  comic  books.  An  individual  commis- 
sioner should  specialize  in  each  one  of  these 
areas.  He  should  know  all  about  it.  Then  he 
should  report  his  conclusions  to  the  entire 
commission 

I  don't  mean  to  be  criticnl  of  the  other 
commissioners.  They  are  all  brilliant  people 
and  eminently  qualified.  But  for  most  of 
them  obscenity  and  pornography  are  no- 
tions. Ideas.  They  dont  look  at  it  as  a  con- 
crete reality. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other  objections  to 
the  way  the  commission  is  proceeding? 

A.  Yes.  I  feel  that  the  commission  Is  not 
directly  conrerned  with  the  viewpoints  of  the 
local  community.  Smut  is  being  Injected 
Into  the  local  community  and  so  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  people  in  local  com- 
munities should  get  a  hearing.  I  find  great 
fault  with  the  commission  for  bypassing  the 
community,  especially  when  the  basic  law  of 
the  land— as  far  as  obscenity  Is  concerned — 
revolves  around  community  standards.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  ascertain  community 
standards  unless  you  are  In  contact  with 
the  community. 

This  Is  the  reason  why.  along  with  Rev.  W. 
C.  Link.  I  am  holding  separate  pubUc  hear- 
ings In  key  cities. 

Q.  You  said  the  basic  law  of  the  land  re- 
volves around  community  standards.  Doesn't 
this  open  you  to  criticism?  Would  you  accept 
the  standards  of  a  community  that  wanted 
to  keep  pornography  in  circulation? 

A.  When  I  say  "community  standards"  I  am 
referring  to  the  Roth  case  (United  States  vs. 
Roth.  1957) .  There  have  been  many  decisions 
subsequent  to  this  and  It  Is  these  subsequent 
decisions  that  have  caused  trouble  Some 
people  say  that  the  test  of  obscenity  Is  not 
the  violation  of  community  standards  but 
whether  a  particular  book  or  film  is  utterly 
without  social  value. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  part  of  a  Supreme  Court 
decision? 

A.  No.  Three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Ck3urt 
said  It.  but  never  a  flve-Judge  majority.  This 
"social  values"  test  Is  not  the  law  of  the 
land:  It  Is  an  opinion  of  three  individual 
judges.  But  the  idea  Is  getting  around  that 
It  Is  the  law  of  the  land  and  it  Is  being  built 
into  state  law  in  several  states.  As  soon  as 
this  "social  values "  test  Is  buUt  In,  that's 
the  end  of  law  enforcement. 

Now  here's  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation: 
The  law  of  the  land  sutes  that  once  a  thing 
Is  Judged  obscene  It  has  no  social  value — 
that's  the  Roth  decision.  The  ultra  liberals 
are  coming  in  and  saying.  "Okay,  this  movie 
Is  obscene.  But  let's  apply  a  second  test: 
Does  it  have  social  value?  II  it  does.  It  ceases 
to  be  obscene."  They  are  using  a  bad  test 
and  they  are  using  It  to  destroy  aU  law. 

Now  I'll  admit  that  the  phrase  "commu- 
nity standards'  has  to  be  explained  and 
understood  But  to  me  it  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  It  means  what  the  community  expecta 
In  any  communication — especially  mass 
media  communication.  And  these  qualities 
exist  In  the  medium  itself.  When  you  look 
at  the  medium  itself,  community  standards 
are  invariable,  they're  absolute.  They're  the 
same  in  any  community  in  the  country. 

Q.  Father  Hill,  let's  say  the  commission 
were  doing  the  kind  of  Job  you  would  like 
It  to  do.  What  kind  of  new  legislation  would 
you  like  It  to  recommend? 

A.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  If  the 
present  obscenity  laws  were  enforced — this 
Includes  state  laws,  the  three  federal  laws 
that  regulate  mall.  Interstate  transportation 
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and  Importation,  and  also  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  regulations — if 
these  existing  laws  were  enforced  and  if  the 
court  really  caught  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity and  sensed  what  the  community 
wants,  then  we  would  have  a  different  Amer- 
ica and  a  different  mass  media. 

The  court  Is  the  problem.  If  the  phrase 
"social  values"  were  eUmlnated  from  court 
decisions  and  if  individual  items  were  judged 
purely  on  whether  or  not  tliey  violate  com- 
munity standards,  I  would  be  happy.  I 
wouldn't  wany  any  new  legislation. 

In  light  of  the  failure  of  the  American 
courts  to  do  this,  It  may  be  that  new  legisla- 
tion—federal and  state — Is  Imperative.  There 
are  a  number  of  possibilities.  First  I  would 
favor  the  Dlrksen  bill  (S.  1077)  which  would 
make  It  impossible  to  appeal  a  decision  of  a 
local  jury  on  the  fact  of  obscenity.  This  Is 
extremely  Important  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  countless  numbers  of 
cases. 

Secondly,  I  would  be  opposed  to  any  sUt- 
ute  that  allows  obscenity  for  adults  and 
keeps  It  away  from  minors  by  tacking  on  a 
label  that  says  "Adults  Only."  After  several 
years'  experience  I  find  that  this  only  In- 
creases the  Interest  of  children.  The  only 
area  where  a  "minors'  statute "  makes  any 
sense  Is  In  the  movie  Industry.  You  could 
keep  children  out  of  X  and  R  films  the  same 
wav  you  keep  them  out  of  bars. 

"The  kind  of  legislation  I  would  be  most 
Interested  In  would  be  a  series  of  definitions 
of  obscene  things.  For  Instance,  we  could 
construct  a  definition  of  a  sex  newspaper  and 
then  we  could  say  that  material  that  fits  this 
definition  cannot  be  mailed.  About  30  of 
these  definitions  could  be  constructed  for 
different  kinds  of  materials.  They  would  serve 
to  guide  the  postmaster  general  and  they 
could  be  built  into  state  laws. 

Q.  What  can  people  on  a  local  level  do  to 
reinforce  their  community  standards? 

A.  I  would  like  to  see  every  clergyman  in 
the  country  speak  to  his  people,  especially 
young  people,  and  ask  them  If  they  are  get- 
ting the  kind  of  movies  and  mass  media  they 
want.  Ideally  we  would  like  every  clergyman 
to  speak  on  this  subject  during  May.  If  the 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things 
are.  let  them  write  their  mayors  and  express 
their  feelings.  If  they  did  this.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  reaction  all  over  the 
United  States.  People  today  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  problem.  There  has  been  a 
tremendotis  change  over  the  last  18  months — 
both  In  the  problem  and  In  the  realization 
of  the  people  that  something  Is  happening. 
Q.  Do  you  expect  the  commission  to  heed 
the  results  of  what  you  find  in  your  public 
hearings? 

A.  No,  I  think  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mission has  a  closed  mind.  This  Is  true  of 
many  of  those  on  the  commission.  There  are 
some  however  who  I  think  will  be  amazed 
at  the  data  we  uncover  and  will  join  us  In 
signing  what  will  be  a  minority  report. 

Q.  Mr.  Keating,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
operation  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  object  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  Bender  was  appointed  general  counsel 
of  the  commission.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
ACLU.  To  me,  this  is  like  putting  a  burglar 
m  charge  of  the  Jewels.  The  record  of  the 
ACLU  Is  one  of  unwavering  opposition  to 
controls  on  pornography  and  to  laws  against 
obscenity.  ACLU  has  been  active  In  Innumer- 
able briefs  filed  In  courts  all  over  the  U.S., 
Including  the  Supreme  Court.  In  opf)osltlon 
to  control  of  obscenity  and  pornography. 
Any  member  of  the  ACLU  comes  In  with 
obvious  recorded  bias  against  control  by  law 
or  otherwise  of  obscenity. 

Q.  What  la  Mr.  Bender's  background? 
A.  Bender,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  was  ap- 
pointed after  having  served  in  the  office  of 
Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall.  When 
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the  Ralph  Ginzburg  case  (Eros)  was  heard 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  Bender,  because 
he  hadn't  been  a  lawyer  for  the  required 
live  years,  had  to  be  admitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  special  motion.  It  was  ludi- 
crous to  have  such  a  green  attorney  represent 
the  government  In  such  an  important  case. 
It  was  obvious  in  his  arguments  that  he 
dldnt  believe  in  the  government"s  position. 
But  the  government  won  Its  case  in  spite  of 
Bender. 

I  debated  Bender  on  television  (this  was 
after  the  Ginsburg  case  and  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  commission  counsel)  and  his 
posiUon  was  tyT)lcal  oi  the  ACLU.  Everything 
he  does  Is  consistent  with  the  ACLU  position. 

Q.  Is  your  objection  to  Mr.  Bender  serving 
as  general  counsel  your  only  dissatisfaction 
with  the  commission? 

A.  No.  Mv  second  major  criticism  is  Its  ap- 
pointment'of  W.  Cody  Wilson  as  executive 
director.  He  was  chosen  by  Lockhart  and 
appointed  by  the  commission.  He  came  in 
from  the  Defense  Department  and  had  no 
knowledge  or  background  in  the  problem  of 
pornography  and  obscenity.  He  thinks  this 
Is  helpful  because  it  enabled  him  to  start 
out  unbiased.  So  far  as  I  know  he  hasn't  got 
enough  knowledge  to  be  biased  one  way  or 
another.  His  engagement  of  Professor  Bert 
Kutschlnsky  of  Copenhagen  as  an  expert 
consultant  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Danish 
legalization  of  pornography  is  typical  of  Wil- 
son's hlrlngs. 

[At  this  point  Keating  pointed  to  the  text 
of  an  Interview  conducted  by  Raymond  P. 
Gauer.  national  director  of  the  Citizens  for 
Decent  Literature,  with  Professor  Kutchln- 
sky  In  Copenhagen.  According  to  the  tran- 
script, the  Danish  professor  said  he  holds  as 
a  basic  thesis  the  fact  that  the  stimulus  of 
hard-core  pornography  cannot  possibly  lead 
to  a  sex  crime.  He  added  that  as  far  as  gov- 
ernment Is  concerned  there  should  be  an 
absolute  divorce  between  sex  and  morality.) 
Q.  What  has  been  your  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  commission  chairman  and  the 

staff? 

A.  I  repeatedly  have  requested  all  the  In- 
formation turned  up  by  Wilson  and  Lock- 
hart  so  that  I  could  become  Informed  and 
informative  on  the  problem.  I  have  received 
very  little  so  far.  I  only  can  conclude  that 
Wilson  Is  strongly  Influenced  In  the  direc- 
tion of  noncontrol.  To  hire  Professor  Kut- 
schlnsky to  write  on  pornography  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Q.   How  has  Mr.  Lockhart  functioned  as 

chairman? 

A.  Dean  Lockhart  at  best  has  a  very  narrow 
view  of  what  can  be  controlled  by  law,  Lock- 
hart is  a  member  of  the  ACLU  but  I  wouldn"t 
make  a  point  of  It  as  I  did  with  Bender.  The 
president  has  a  right  to  name  anyone  as 
chairman  of  a  commission  whereas  the  com- 
mission ought  to  hire  people  who  will  be 
effective  In  making  It  work. 

I  don't  criticize  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  its  appointments,  though  I  don't 
like  the  appointments.  The  predominant 
view  of  the  commissioners  obviously  Is  op- 
posed to  obscenity  control.  The  medla^ln- 
cluding  distributors  of  published  material- 
are  well  represented  on  the  commission — 
also  broadcasting,  motion  pictures. 

Q.  Can  you  be  more  specific? 

A.  Certainly  Barbara  Scott,  attorney  for 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Is  there  to  stop  any  control  or  suggestion  of 
control. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  commission  is  achiev- 
ing what  Congress  wanted  it  to  accomplish? 

A.  The  commission  doesn't  take  direct  ac- 
tion or  receive  complaints.  I  know  that  the 
legUlatlon  was  intended  by  Congress  to  look 
Into  the  obscenity  and  pornography  problems 
and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what  to 
do  about  them. 

About  80  To  of  the  commission  member- 
ship is  oriented  to  the  part  of  the  act  that 
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refers  to  "a  study  of  the  causal  relationship 
of  such  materials  to  antisocial  behavior." 

The  commission  has  met  only  twice  since 
my  appointment  (June  1969).  But  I  consider 
the  obscenity  and  pornography  problem  to 
be  extremely  serious.  When  I  joined  the  com- 
mission I  hadn't  the  slightest  intention  of 
relegating  my  authority  on  the  commission 
to  a  panel  or  to  the  staff.  I  was  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  do  the  job.  I  asked  to  be 
made  a  part  of  everything  the  commission 
did.  I  tried  to  attend  meetings  of  various 
panels  (law,  effects,  distributors,  etc.)  or 
send  a  representative,  but  they  said  no. 

An  agreement  on  confidentiality  saying 
that  nothing  discussed  by  the  commission  or 
submitted  to  It  was  to  be  discussed — I  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  It. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  this  confldcn- 
tiallty  or  secrecy  rule? 

A.  The  commission  budget  for  1970  Is 
$1,250,000.  It  Is  funded  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  studies  and  reports  of 
the  commission  ought  to  be  public  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  Dr.  Link  some  people  claim  that  pornog- 
raphy has  no  antisocial  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic. What  is  your  opinion  on  this  and  what 
is  the  presidential  commission  doing  with 
regard  to  this  claim? 

A.  This  is  an  area  that  Is  being  studied  by 
the  commission.  And  this  will  come  out  even- 
tually. Even  If  I  found  It  permissible  right 
now-^ln  light  of  the  commission's  policy  of 
working  In  secret — I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  study  that  I  definitely  could  point  to. 
But  my  own  personal  feeling  Is  that  there  are 
hard  business  men  who  spend  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  advertising.  The  purpose  of 
advertising  Is  to  change  the  mind  of  people 
so  that  they  will  buy  the  product.  In  other 
words,  it's  evident  that  the  minds  of  people 
can  be  changed  when  they  see  something 
over  and  over  again.  Now  if  a  person  Is 
bombarded  constantly  with  perversion,  is  told 
constantly  that  antisocial  types  of  behavior 
are  right  today,  is  told  he  Is  not  with  It  If  he 
does  not  swap  wives  once  in  a  while,  or  If  he 
has  sex  relations  in  the  normal  way  then 
something  Is  wrong  with  him — if  a  person  Is 
bombarded  with  this  constantly,  naturally  he 
Is  going  to  say,  "Well,  maybe  I  am  a  square. 
Maybe  I  am  out  of  step  today.  Maybe  I  ought 
to  try  something  different."  If  men  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  advertise  their  product 
In  order  to  change  people  then  I  see  no  reason 
that  we  can't  Identify  In  the  same  way  that 
changes  come  about  In  people  who  are  bom- 
barded with  erotic  materials  constantly. 

Q.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  com- 
mission? 

A.  I  am  Interested  In  seeing  our  studies 
that  will  come  In.  I  have  persistently  re- 
quested alternatives.  I  do  not  want  said  to 
me  m  this  commission:  "This  Is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said."  We  don't  have  to 
spend  two  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  know  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said.  Congress  has  told  us:  "Find  the 
alternatives!"  And  this  Is  what  I  am  looking 
for.  This  Is  a  thing  that  I  hope  the  com- 
mission will  come  up  with.  This  Is  a  thing 
that  I  think  will  come  from  the  ground 
level,  not  from  the  people  who  are  In  the 
Ivory  towers  of  the  colleges,  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  society — or  certainly  are  sepa- 
rated from  a  large  segment  of  society.  They 
may  be  with  the  liberal  group  that  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  anything.  This  is  where 
we  need  to  hear  the  people  speak.  We  need 
to  hear  some  constitutional  lawyers  who 
honestly  feel  that  there  are  some  alterna- 
tives. And  I  want  the  commission  to  listen 
to  them  as  well  as  the  constitutional  lawyers 
who  say:  "This  Is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  and  that's  as  far  as  we  can  go." 
And  as  we  see  a  change  In  the  complexion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  some  decisions  might 
be  made  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
have  stricter  interpretations  of  the  law  than 
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are  able  to  be  made  now.  I  have  heard  that 
one  man  is  going  out  of  the  pornographic 
business  because  he  foresees  a  change  In  the 
Supreme  Court  that  is  going  to  make  the 
pornography  business  unprofitable. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  reservations  about 
the  direction  In  which  the  commission  is 
going? 

A.  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  way 
that  they  are  getting  toward  the  goals  that 
we  have.  I  am  not  sure  we  are  going  to 
have  all  the  Information  we  need  to  give 
the  alternatives  that  Congress  has  asked  for 
specifically  in  the  bill.  The  bill  has  said  that 
we  should  try  to  Identify  any  relationship 
between  pornography  and  antisocial  be- 
havior. Well  this  is  fine  and  good.  But  most 
psychiatrists  will  tell  you  that  this  is  im- 
possible to  prove  definitely.  So  if  the  com- 
mission simply  says,  "Unless  we  can  prove 
there  Is  definite  relationship,  we  can  make 
no  changes," — then  I  think  the  commission 
Is  taking  the  wrong  tact.  I  think  the  com- 
mission needs  to  look  at  the  alternatives  and 
say:  "These  are  some  p>06slbllltles."  Now 
whatever  we  come  up  with  is  not  going  to 
be  law  until  Congress  enacts  It.  But  whether 
It  Is  completely  constitutional  or  not  is  for 
someone  else  to  decide  besides  us.  So  I  have 
some  reservations  that  If  we  do  not  go  Into 
It  on  a  broader  scale  than  we  are  at  tie 
present  time,  then  our  report  will  not  be 
worth  a  hill  of  beans. 

Q.  Are  you  uneasy  about  some  of  the 
people  who  are  doing  research  for  the  com- 
mission? 

A.  I  have  nothing  against  any  of  the  re- 
searchers personally.  I  have  no  feelings  about 
the  researchers  themselves,  except  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  their  being  only  in  the  scholastic 
community.  I  think  we  have  leaned  too 
much  to  one  type  of  researcher. 

Q.  Is  It  true  that  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  the  researchers  are  either  members 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  or  at 
least  are  very  close  In  their  thinking  to  the 
ACLU? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  researchers 
are  members  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that 
some  of  our  staff  and  some  of  the  officers 
of  our  commission  are  ACLU  members  be- 
cause they  have  admitted  it.  Now  they  say: 
""We  are  members  of  this  little  branch  out 
here."  But  It  does  not  matter  whether  they 
are  In  a  little  branch  or  the  national  group — 
they  are  still  ACLU.  And  the  problem  Is 
this:  when  your  leadership  Is  ACLU  you  are 
not  going  to  get  a  fair  shake. 

Q.  Is  the  research  of  the  committee  over- 
looking the  average  citizen^ 

A.  This  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 
We  arc  reaching  only  a  minority  reaction  to 
the  problem.  Too  many  of  our  answers  are 
coming  from  the  ivory  tower  rather  than 
where  people  are  living.  I  still  believe  that 
our  country  should  be  ruled  by  the  major- 
ity, not  by  the  minority.  I  think  the  major- 
ity should  have  something  to  say.  I  want  to 
hear  what  the  police  officer  has  to  say.  And 
I  don't  want  to  hear  what  he  says  through 
a  research  group  As  a  commission  member 
I've  got  an  obligation  to  hear  what  he  says 
to  me.  I  want  to  hear  what  the  district  at- 
torneys have  to  say.  I  want  to  hear  what  a 
mother,  whose  child  has  been  receiving  this 
unsolicited  sex  material  through  the  mail, 
has  to  Si:y.  I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  miss  a 
great  segment  of  our  population  II  we  do  not 
listen  to  these  people.  And  we  are  going  to 
miss  the  alternatives  that  I  keep  8p>eaklng 
about. 

Q.  Are  you  and  otlier  members  of  the  com- 
mission planning  public  hearings? 

A.  Let's  state  it  another  way.  The  law  pro- 
hibits any  hearings  by  the  commission  with- 
out at  least  five  members  being  present — at 
least  that  is  what  I  have  been  told.  But  this 
does  not  prohibit  a  few  of  us,  as  Individuals, 
from  going  out  at  our  own  expense  to  find 
all  the  information  we  can  for  our  own  back- 
ground. And  I  can  assure  you  that  some  ol 
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us  are  concerned  enough  about  this  that  we 
are  going  to  put  our  own  money — not  the 
taxpayers"  money — into  finding  out  all  that 
we  can  It's  unlortunate  that  we  have  to  do 
it  this  way. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  some  people  wanted 
to  appear  belore  the  commission  as  a  whole 
and  were  refused? 

A.  I  just  don't  know.  Let's  put  It  this  way: 
I  am  not  taken  Into  the  confidence  of  the 
leadership  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Is  it  not  improper  for  you  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  confidence? 

A.  Well,  let's  just  say  that  three  or  four 
of  us  are  fairly  well  left  out.  While  I  have 
voted  with  the  majority  of  the  commission 
on  almost  everything,  I  have  done  so  many 
times  with  some  reservations.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  we  could  accomplish  more  with  har- 
mony than  with  disharmony  But  finally  the 
time  comes,  as  it  is  running  real  short,  where 
you  realize  that  maybe  you  have  got  to  do 
something  a  little  bit  different. 


Comment:   Vting  ros  thi  Tttle  or  Sodom 

AND    OOMORBHA 

(By  Elmer  Von  Feldt) 
Three  sp)eclal  interviews  with  members  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  reprinted  in  this  brochure, 
suggest  that  tragic  misdirection  will  turn 
the  commission's  work  into  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

Evidence  shows  that  the  cards  are  being 
stacked  by  designing  and  determined  indi- 
viduals so  the  final  report  will  frustrate  com- 
pletely the  Intent  Congress  had  in  establish- 
ing the  commission.  Instead  of  bending  Its 
energies  to  find  constitutional  ways  to  con- 
trol the  plague  of  obscenity,  as  desired  by 
Congress,  the  commission  is  using  the  bulk 
of  Its  public  funds  to  gather  proof  that  there 
Is  nothing  v?rong  with  pornography,  hard- 
core or  otherwise. 

A  key  study  which  the  presidential  com- 
mission is  financing  to  provide  such  "proof" 
reportedly  is  being  conducted  by  a  33-year- 
old,  bearded  psychologist  at  the  University 
of  Cop)enhagen,  Denmark.  Bert  Kutschlnsky. 
The  Danish  professor  is  on  record  as  express- 
ing the  conviction  that  no  scientific  support 
can  be  established  for  the  common  belief 
that  pornography  contributes  to  sex  offenses. 
Therefore,  he  concludes,  pornography  has  no 
antisocial  consequences. 

This  obviously  Is  not  the  judgment  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  as  In- 
dicated both  by  sp>eclal  surveys  (a  Gallup 
poll  last  year  revealed  that  85  %  of  the  Amer- 
ican favored  more  stringent  controls  on  por- 
nography) and  by  letters  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  Senate 
majority  leader,  has  testified  that  one  of  the 
most  insistent  demands  from  constituents  to 
congressmen  Is  that  this  legislative  body  take 
action  to  control  the  flood  of  pornography. 

"The  growth  of  pwrnography  In  the  United 
States  is  the  number  one  pollution  problem." 
he  declared.  "Every  senator  whom  I  have 
talked  to  since  Congress  reconvened  gives  me 
the  same  report.  The  people  want  something 
done  to  curb  pornography." 

Mansfleld  Is  pressing  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  headed  by  Sen. 
Gale  McOee  of  Wyoming,  to  move  more 
swiftly  on  preparing  legislation  to  stop  smut. 
Mansfleld  said  he  hoi)es  to  get  a  bill  onto  the 
Senate  floor  sometime  this  month. 

Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts, speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  revealed  that  he  is  ready  to  ex- 
pedite similar  legislation  on  the  House  floor 
once  It  clears  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

Significantly  President  Richard  Nixon  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  cited  pornog- 
raphy as  one  field  In  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  take  special  action  to  protect 
the  public. 

This  deep  concern  of  both  the  president 
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and  congressional  leaders  dramatizes  the 
tragedy  of  the  misdirection  of  the  presiden- 
tial commission  which  had  been  counted  on 
to  develop  new  Insights  to  help  deal  with  the 
galling  problem  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  new  evidence  on 
what  can  happen  when  a  country  lowers  the 
bars  completely  and  lets  pornography  run 
rampant.  This  comes  from  Raymond  P. 
Gaucr.  national  director  of  Citizens  for  De- 
cent Literature.  Gauer  has  Issued  a  report  on 
his  recent  trip  to  Denmark,  which  last 
summer  abolished  all  laws  regulating 
pornography. 

Gauer  reports  that  the  production  and  sale 
of  hardcore  pornography  have  mushroomed 
Into  a  major  industry  in  Denmarlc,  both  for 
local  consumption  and  for  export. 

The  volume  of  pornographic  literature  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  what  are  de- 
scribed as  "sex  supermarlcets"  which  offer  to 
both  adults  and  children  color  picture  maga- 
zines graphically  exhibiting  every  type  of 
sexual  perversion.  The  publications  display 
in  vivid  detail  all  forms  of  homosexuality, 
sadism,  masochism,  heterosexual  love  play 
and  even  copulation  between  women  and 
animals.  For  some  unexplained  reason  some 
models  are  dreased  as  nuns  and  monks. 
Oauer  refxirts  that  back  rooms  of  these  "sex 
shops"  stage  live  sexual  activity  for  paying 
customers. 

The  C.DL.  director  declares  that  earlier 
press  reports  stating  that  abolition  of  antl- 
pomography  laws  had  reduced  sex  crimes 
are  deceptive  and  misleading.  An  interview 
with  Clor  Christiansen,  chief  deputy  of  police 
In  Copenhagen,  established  that  violent  sex 
crimes  such  as  forcible  rape  and  assault  have 
not  decreased.  The  overall  decrease  in  re- 
ported sex  crimes  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
miny  acts  formerly  considered  crimes  no 
longer  are  classified  as  such.  This  includes 
the  sale  of  pornographic  material  and  the 
seduction  and  statutory  rape  of  minors — now 
completely  legal. 

Gauer  states  that  profits  from  the  sale  of 
pornography  are  so  high  that  organized  crime 
Is  being  attracted  to  the  industry  with  the 
hope  of  smuggling  shipments  to  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Concomitant  with  the  degradation  of  sex 
through  ultrapermisslveness.  Gauer  reports 
that  the  Influence  of  traditional  Judeo- 
Christian  morality  has  reached  the  low 
point  of  Irrelevance  in  Denmark.  An  Interview 
with  Blahop  P.  Werner  Hansen,  Lutheran  aux- 
iliary of  Copenhagen,  brought  out  that  98% 
of  the  people  in  Denmark  nominally  are 
Lutheran,  but  only  3%  of  these  attend 
church  services.  In  Copenhagen,  the  Danish 
capital,  attendance  is  down  to  1%.  The 
Danish  churchman  also  noted  the  country's 
10  Lutheran  bishops  meet  each  year  and 
Uaue  a  statement  related  to  national  life.  But 
Bishop  Hansen  added  the  religious  situation 
has  deteriorated  so  badly  that  the  spiritual 
statement  of  these  prelates  has  about  as 
much  public  impact  as  a  declaration  by  "ten 
shoemakers." 

Gauer  also  visited  Sweden  where  laws  on 
pornography  have  been  relaxed  greatly.  He 
reports  that  the  most  shocking  hard-core 
pornography  U  exhibited  in  the  windows  of 
sex  shops  throughout  Stockholm.  Because  of 
the  vivid  display  of  pornography  in  Sweden 
the  assault  tipon  the  young  In  many  ways  is 
worse  than  in  Denmark,  he  notes. 

The  biblical  book  of  Genesis  says  that  God 
In  His  anger  rained  "fire  and  brimstone" 
from  heaven  and  destroyed  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  because  "their  sin  had 
become  exceedingly  grievous." 

If  Oauer's  reports  are  accurate  and  if  God 
were  tempted  to  send  fire  and  brimstone  to- 
day, tlie  new  symbols  of  sin,  the  21st-century 
substitutes  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  would 
be  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 

Certainly  defense  of  American  moral  stam- 
ina dictates  that  our  cities  should  be  kept 
from  vying  for  the  title. 
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ADDRESS   OP  JOSEPH   MONSERRAT 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  recent  statement  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Monserrat,  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, addressed  to  all  students,  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  other  school  personnel 
in  regard  to  the  slaying  of  students  at 
Kent  State  University.  His  thoughts,  so 
important  in  those  tension -filled  days 
following  the  slaylngs,  stUl  carry  the 
same  message  today,  that  our  concern 
and  shock  over  this  tragedy  must  bring 
us  together.  For  the  sake  of  those  young 
students'  memory,  and  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation,  we  cannot  forget  the  lesson 
of  Kent. 
The  statement  follows: 

Address  of  Joseph  Monserrat 

Good  morning !  My  name  is  Joseph  Monser- 
rat. I  am  President  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  I  am  sitting  here  accom- 
panied by  my  colleagues  on  the  Board  of 
Education:  Dr.  Mary  Meade,  Mr.  Murry  Berg- 
traum,  Mr  Isaiah  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Seymour 
Lachman.  Also  present  with  us  is  Mr.  Irving 
Anker,  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Although  the  voice  you  hear  Is  mine,  the 
message  I  am  about  to  deliver  comes  from  aU 
of  us.  It  is  addressed  to  you,  the  one  million, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boys  and 
girls  and  young  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise the  student  body  of  the  New  York  City 
public  school  system.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
more  than  sixty  thousand  teachers  and  their 
supervisory  personnel  and  principals.  It  Is 
addressed  to  the  clerical  and  secretarial  staff 
and  to  the  paraprofesslonals  and  other  work- 
ers and  volunteers  who  make  up  the  whole  of 
the  large  family  which  U  the  New  York  pub- 
lic school  system.  It  Is  also  addressed  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  our  children  and  to 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  In  general. 

On  Monday  of  this  week— May  4th— we  all 
heard  over  radio,  on  television.  In  the  papers 
and  by  word  of  mouth  the  news  that  fotir 
young  students  who  attend  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity in  Kent,  Ohio,  were  shot  to  death  In 

a  moment  of  panic  and  violence  and  fear 

others  were  seriously  wounded. 

Uke  all  Americans,  you  the  students,  your 
teachers,  your  supervisors  and  principals 
have  expressed  shock  and  dismay  and  horror 
over  this  tragic  event.  We,  the  members  of 
your  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  Act- 
ing Superintendent  of  Schools,  share  your 
deep  sorrow  over  the  needless  and  senseless 
death   of  four   fine  young   students. 

This  tragedy  has  deeply  affected  all  of  us, 
as  well  it  should,  for  these  are  not  the  first 
students  to  be  killed  or  hurt  In  schools  and 
colleges  around  the  country  over  the  years. 

During  the  lifetime  of  most  of  you,  you 
have  witnessed  over  television  and  on  radio 
and  through  the  press  many  assassinations 
and  other  acts  of  violence. 

Yours  has  been  the  generation  that  has 
never  known  a  day  of  peace  Your  lives  so 
far  have  been  lived  In  a  setting  of  violence 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  you  have  begun 
to  accept  violence  as  a  "normal"  way  for 
men  to  live  in  our  country  and  to  resolve 
their  differences.  It  Is  NOT! 

This  Is  the  lesson  that  we  must  all  learn 
and  re-leam  so  that  Allison  Krause,  Jeffrey 
Glenn  MUler,  Sandra  Lee  Scheuer  and  Wil- 
liam K.  Schroeder  will  not  have  died  In  vain. 

As  an  educational  Institution,  we  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  have  the 
special  responsibility  to  remind  ourselves  and 


aU  others  that  ours  Is  a  coimtry  in  which 
all  men  are  guaranteed  by  law,  as  inalien- 
able rights,  the  right  to  peaceful  assembly,  to 
protest  and  to  dissent,  for  the  major  respon- 
sibility of  a  public  school  system  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  Is  to  teach  democracy,  not  only 
by  word,  but  also  by  deed. 

So  deeply  do  we  all  feel  this  responsibility 
that  the  Board  of  Education  Is  taking  extra- 
ordinary steps,  including  this  broadcast,  to 
underscore  and  reinforce  the  lessons  we  must 
learn  from  the  tragedy  of  this  past  week. 

Therefore,  In  response  to  this  feeling  and  in 
response  to  you  who  have  asked  to  demon- 
strate the  depth  of  our  mutual  concern,  on 
Friday.  May  8th,  all  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  City  of  New  York  shall  be  closed  and  the 
day  proclaimed  as  a  memorial  to  the  four 
students  who  were  traglcallv  killed  at  Kent 
State  University.  We  share  with  other  Amer- 
icans an  Increasing  feeling  of  horror  at  the 
violence  that  is  escalating  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  world,  dividing  one  people 
from  another.  We  call  upon  our  fellow  New 
Yorkers  to  condemn  violence  in  any  form  and 
in  every  situation.  Violence  begets  violence 
and  solves  no  problems.  Nor  does  it  bring 
about  any  real  change.  We  must  learn  the 
lesson  that  violence  can  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate— the  slaughter  of  the  Innocent. 

We  urge  the  students  and  staff  of  our 
schools,  their  families  and  their  friends  alike 
to  Join  with  us  in  making  May  8th  a  day  of 
prayer  and  soul  searching  as  well  as  a  day  of 
re-dedication  to  the  fundamental  principles 
that  make  this  great  nation  free  and  must 
make  it  greater  and  freer  for  all. 

The  flags  on  our  public  schools  and  other 
educational  Installations  throughout  the  city 
will  fly  at  half  staff  tomorrow  so  that  all 
who  see  may  be  reminded  of  what  our  Mayor 
has  called  "A  Day  of  Reflection. ' 

And  on  this  Day  of  Reflection,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  will  remind  ourselves  and  re- 
flect upon  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that— 

Our  high  school  students  are  provided  with 
the  opportunity  to  particioate  more  fully 
and  meaningfully  in  the  decisions  that  do 
and  will  profoundly  affect  their  present  and 
future  lives; 

That  all  students  from  the  kindergarten 
and  the  elementary  schools  through  the 
Junior  and  Intermediate  schools  as  well  as 
the  high  schools  must  be  afforded  every  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, not  only  through  books  but  by  actually 
living  democracy  in  the  schools; 

That  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals 
must  be  afforded  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sources to  carry  out  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities in  an  atmosphere  free  from  threats 
and  harassment; 

That  parents  can  feel  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  children  are  safe  and  are 
receiving  the  meaningful  education  all  par- 
ents have  a  right  to  expect  our  public 
schools  to  provide; 

That  all  citizens  of  our  city  who  support 
and  maintain  our  public  school  system  can 
feel  proud  of  their  schools  and  the  role  they 
must  play  in  making  our  city  and  country 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

We  will  reflect  to  flnd  means  by  which 
orderly  process  can  become  an  effective  In- 
strument for  effective  democratic  partici- 
pation— not  a  code  word  for  repression  of 
dissent. 

On  all  of  these  things  we  will  reflect. 

We  also  ask  you  to  reflect.  We  ask  you  to 
reflect  on  whether  there  Is  any  real  differ- 
ence between  the  violence  at  Kent  and  the 
bodily  pain  and  even  death  that  can  result 
from  attempts  to  set  flres  or  break  down  the 
door  to  a  principal's  office. 

We  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  the  great  dam- 
age to  mind  and  soul  that  is  caused  by  dis- 
crimination and  hate  becatise  of  color  or 
ethnic  background,  or  creed  or  religion.  This, 
too,  is  a  form  of  violence. 
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We  ask  you  to  reflect  on  how  best  to  bring 
our  school  community  together  again  and 
by  so  doing  to  help  to  bring  our  nation 
together. 

There  Is  much  food  for  thought  for  all 
of  us. 

Each  of  us  carries  his  own  personal  share 
of  the  total  responsibility  to  change  and 
Improve  our  schools  together  in  peace. 

We,  as  part  of  the  family  which  is  the 
Board  of  Education,  share  together  in  the 
responsibility  to  insure  that  our  schools 
fulfill  the  promise  of  education  to  all.  We 
must  bring  ourselves  together,  to  learn  to- 
gether, to  plan  for  the  future  together,  even 
to  disagree  together — in  that  way  we  shall 
have  honored  the  four  students  and  those 
who  died  before  them  in  the  deepest  way  we 
know. 

A  father  of  one  of  those  who  died  last 
Monday  put  his  own  feelings  in  this  simple 
and  human  way:  "I  just  hope  something 
comes  out  of  this."  It  is  up  to  us  to  fulfill 
this  hope. 

JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  passing  of 
one  of  my  most  distinguished  constitu- 
ents, Joseph  Wood  Krutch. 

Mr.  Krutch  first  came  to  fame  as  a 
man  of  letters,  a  professor  and  drama 
critic,  while  living  in  the  East,  But  then 
he  moved  to  Arizona  and  began  a  second 
career  as  a  man  of  nature,  taking  as  his 
subject  the  great  desert  of  the  South- 
west. It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  he 
achieved  at  least  as  much  fame  in  his 
second  career  as  he  did  in  his  first. 

I  knew  Joe  Krutch  as  a  friend,  a  cor- 
respondent and  an  adviser  on  matters  of 
the  environment,  national  parks,  and 
many  other  subjects.  He  was  a  man  who 
followed  a  severe  regimen  of  work,  but 
he  was  no  recluse.  He  loved  life,  he  was 
gentle  with  his  friends,  and  he  gave  of 
himself  to  make  this  a  better  world. 

If  he  had  any  enemies,  they  were  the 
advocates  of  growth  for  growth's  sake, 
the  plunderers  of  our  human  and  natural 
resources.  I  recall  a  wonderful  exchange 
he  had  some  years  ago  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West,  who  had  suggested  that  the 
economy  would  benefit  by  encouraging 
people  to  discard  still-usable  products 
and  buy  new  ones.  His  answer,  in  the 
form  of  a  devastating  Socratic  dialog, 
anticipated  by  some  15  years  the  aware- 
ness, now  emerging  in  this  country,  that 
we  have  been  misusing  our  resources  and 
linng  on  borrowed  time. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post  published  editorials  com- 
menting on  the  passing  of  this  great  man. 
Without  objection  I  insert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  26.  1970] 
JosxPH  Wood  Krtttch 

A  world  In  which  "environment"  has  be- 
come the  word  of  the  day  might  profit  from 
looking  back  at  the  prescient  works  of 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  who  died  last  week  In 
Arizona.  Twenty  years  ago  that  cultivated 
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critic  and  teacher  exchanged  Manhattan  for 
an  adobe  home  in  the  Southwest  to  escape 
the  crowds,  to  get  air  he  could  breathe  and 
to  enjoy  "the  natural  beauty  of  the  desert 
and  its  Wildlife." 

It  was  not  on  some  college  campus  In  1970 
that  this  wistfully  prophetic  man.  denounc- 
ing an  economy  of  waste,  wrote  that  the 
ultimate  good  was  not  a  rising  standard  of 
living  birt  rather  a  system  of  values  whose 
end  is  man.  The  Idea  ran  through  his  writ- 
ings over  a  period  of  four  decades,  coupled 
with  warnings  that  the  reality  revealed  by 
science  was  not  necessarily,  or  even  gen- 
erally, compatible  with  the  human  spirit. 

As  a  philosophical  view,  his  work  had  a 
curiously  old-fashioned  ring — until  suddenly 
the  world,  largely  ignoring  him.  took  up  his 
early  contention  that  "smog,  pollution,  the 
horrors  of  war"  could  be  eliminated  by  a 
technological  society  If  only  it  had  the  sense 
of  values  to  put  such  objectives  above  its 
greater  desire  for  "more  speed,  more  power 
and  more  wealth."  Rejecting  the  notion  of 
man  as  the  master  of  Nature,  he  liked  to  cite 
Thoreau's  view  of  a  world  "more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  it  is  to  be  vised." 

Three  years  ago.  In  a  deeply  pessimistic 
mood,  this  fine  humanist  and  naturalist  con- 
cluded that  while  most  of  his  feUow-ciUzens 
were  hopelessly  materialistic,  most  of  the 
Intellectual  minority  had  become  "nihilist — 
Interested  chiefly  In  destruction  and  vio- 
lence." The  current  wave  of  concern  for  the 
environment,  the  contempt  for  materialism 
voiced  by  so  many  youthful  Americans,  and 
now  perhaps  their  growing  rejection  of  nihi- 
lism as  well — these  should  turn  a  generation 
unfamiliar  with  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  to  a 
reading  of  his  books  with  delight  to  them- 
selves and  profit  to  the  world. 
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so  today.  As  Krutch  asked  many  times  in 
many  different  ways.  If  we  cannot  learn  to 
cherish  and  revere  the  lower  forms  of  life 
how  can  we  do  this  to  the  higher  forms — 
such  as  one's  neighbor  or  brother? 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  26,  1970) 
Joseph  Wood  Krtttch 

Not  many  men  who  brave  or  battle  the 
strain  of  the  cities  for  a  major  part  of  their 
lives  get  to  leave  it  all  behind  and  go  back 
to  the  earth,  to  live  according  to  the  land 
ethic.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  was  one  who 
made  the  pilgrimage,  and  his  death  last  week 
at  76  In  the  Arizona  desert  left  many  calling 
him  a  20th  Century  Thoreau.  The  descrip- 
tion does  not  fit  exactly;  but  a  fair  chance 
exists  that  the  books  and  essays  that  Krutch 
produced  In  great  number  about  the  mys- 
teries and  sacredness  of  nature  will  be  read 
as  long  as  those  of  the  odd  man  of  Walden. 

Long  before  saving  the  environment  be- 
came a  best-selling  term,  Krutch  saw  omi- 
nous signs  that  something  was  going  wrong. 
"In  our  time,"  he  wrote,  "we  seem  to  have 
been  Increasingly  aware  how  persistently  and 
brutally  groups  of  men  undertake  to  elim- 
inate one  another.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
members  of  his  own  kind  that  man  seems 
to  want  to  push  off  the  earth.  When  he  moves 
In.  nearly  everything  else  suffers  from  his  in- 
trusion— sometimes  because  he  wants  the 
space  they  occupy  and  the  food  they  eat.  but 
often  simply  becatise  when  he  sees  a  creature 
not  of  his  kind  or  a  man  not  his  race  his 
flrst  Impulse  Is  'kill  It."  " 

When  be  flirst  began  to  read  what  are 
oalled  "nature  writers."  Krutch  was  an  urban 
journalist  seeking  escape  literature.  Years 
later,  after  abandoning  the  metropolis  for 
the  desert  and  writing  elegantly  about  the 
natural  world  tilmself,  he  reflected  on  his 
decision:  "I  hope  ...  to  meet  myself  face 
to  face,  to  be  compelled.  Indeed  to  do  so.  In 
the  busy  life  I  had  been  leading  It  was  too 
easy  to  think  only  of  immediate  tasks  and 
to  solve  only  Immediate  Intellectual  prob- 
lems." 

The  importance  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  aside  from  the  wealth  of  written 
Ideas  and  thoughts  left  behind,  is  what  It 
says  about  reverence  for  the  earth.  This  is 
a  vitally  needed  activity  of  man.  even  more 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OP   TKNNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er— and  as  I  utter  the  words.  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  I  am  stricken  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  regret  as  I  have  just  learned 
that  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
announced  plans  to  retire  and  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  Congress. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  great  Speakers  of  all  time — 
and  history  will  record  his  greatness  in 
deeds  and  performance. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  Speakers  of  the  House — 
Speeiker  Sam  Raybum.  his  predecessor; 
Speaker  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  Thomas  B 
Reed,  Speaker  James  K.  Polk,  Speaker 
Joe  Cannon,  Speaker  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  and  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
among  others — men  whose  names  live 
forever  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  outstand- 
ing leaders  who  have  guided  the  House 
through  challenging  and  momentous 
times. 

Such  a  man  is  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  served  ably, 
courageously,  and  effectively  during  one 
of  the  most  diflScult  periods  in  American 
history — one  of  the  periods  of  turmoil, 
upheaval,  and  change  that  "try  men's 
souls,"  in  the  words  of  the  great  patriot 
Thomas  Paine. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  never  wav- 
ered or  vacillated  in  providing  the  strong, 
firm  leadership  needed  in  the  House.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
volumes  of  legislation  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  89th  Congress  under  his  lead- 
ership is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
productive  legislative  Congress  in  our 
history. 

He  has  never  hesitated  to  tsike  strong 
positions  and  to  step  out  in  the  van- 
guard in  advocating  and  supporting 
needed  and  necessary  legislation,  always 
championing  the  pubUc  welfare  and  the 
public  interest. 

Speaker  McCormack,  apart  from  his 
ability  and  integrity  and  force  as  a 
leader,  is  a  grand  gentleman — a  man  of 
unfailing  compassion — a  thoughtful  man 
whose  acts  of  kindness  and  consideration 
are  countless.  He  is  not  only  a  great  man. 
he  is  a  good  man  in  the  fullest  meaning 
of  the  term. 

He  is  a  great  leader  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can— and  the  House  will  sorely  miss  his 
leadership  and  his  guidance.  He  hsis 
made  his  mark  as  he  lays  down  the  gavel. 
Speaker  McCormack  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  70th  Congress  In  1928  and 
has  served  faithfully  and  effectively 
since  that  time  in  subsequent  Con- 
gresses— a  period  of  42  years.  He  became 
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Speaker  in  the  second  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  in  1962  following  the  death  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas. 

Before  becoming  Speaker  he  served  as 
majority  leader  and  Democratic  whip. 
Prior  to  commg  to  Congress  he  had  an 
illustrious  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

His  vast  experience  and  great  ability 
have  provided  the  House  with  excellent 
and  effective  leadership,  and  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  acknowledge  his  de- 
cision to  retire. 

The  lessons  of  history  teach  clearly 
that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  lies  in 
the  greatness  of  its  leaders. 

Certainly  the  greatness  of  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK  has  elevated  him  to  a  prom- 
inent place  iniiistory.  As  a  lighthouse  on 
the  foggy  Massachusetts  coast  provides 
light  and  guidance  to  the  mariners  at 
sea.  so  John  McCormack  has  provided 
guidance  and  leadership  necessary  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  across  the 
shoals  and  breakers  to  many  right  and 
just  decisions  for  this  Nation 

We  shall  miss  John  McCormack  as 
Speaker. 

When  a  great  man  relinquishes  the 
mantle  of  leadership  it  is  always  a  sad 
occasion. 

As  Speaker  McCormack  ends  his  lead- 
ership in  the  House,  there  is  pain  and 
regret — but  the  footsteps  he  has  left  in 
the  sands  of  time  and  history  as  Speaker 
will  always  remind  us  that  we  were 
privileged  to  walk  beside  one  of  the 
great  and  good  men — a  giant  in  history. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  enjoy 
a  close  personal  relationship  with  Speak- 
er McCormack.  To  know  the  Speaker  is 
to  know  greatne.ss — and  to  know  kind- 
ness and  generosity. 

The  Speaker  appointed  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  during  this  Congress  and  the 
three  preceding  Congresses.  I  was  also 
fortunate  in  being  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Speaker's  Committee  on  Personnel.  I 
deeply  appreciate  these  appointments 
and  his  continued  confidence  and  trust. 

Certainly  I  want  to  wish  Speaker 
McCormack  and  his  beloved  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack the  be.st  of  good  luck  and  hap- 
piness as  he  relinquishes  his  duties  as 
Speaker.  He  deserves  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion from  the  stresses  and  strains  of 
leadership  after  many  years  of  dedicated 
service.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  and 
best  wishes  will  always  be  with  Speaker 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts — an  ail- 
American. 
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genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG?  I 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Ls  my  son?"  A  vile  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  Reports  Peom 
Washington 

Hoosler  visitors  to  my  Washington  office 
Invariably  comment  about  two  aspects  of 
the  nation's  Capital — Its  beauty  and  Its  traf- 
fic. The  perils  and  frustrations  of  Hoosler 
rush  hour  traffic  Jams  are  not  a  part  of  the 
work-a-day  world  for  most  of  us  from  In- 
diana, as  they  are  In  the  East  Coast  metro- 
politan centers. 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  family  car,  a  ne- 
cessity m  rural  areas,  has  continued  to  In- 
crease In  numbers  In  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, to  the  point  where  It  threatens  to 
strangle  all  vehicular  movement  at  rush 
hours.  Public  or  mass  transportation,  me.in- 
whlle,  has  undergone  a  steady  decline. 

The  number  of  cars  In  this  country  has  In- 
creased from  25.8  million  In  1945  to  80  mil- 
lion In  1967.  In  that  same  22-year  period, 
the  annual  number  of  passengers  riding  on 
buses,  subways  and  elevated  local  trains  de- 
creased from  23  billion  to  7.7  billion.  The 
trend  of  urbanization  makes  the  picture 
even  more  bleak.  The  U.S.  population  in- 
creased from  100  million  in  1917  to  200  mil- 
lion In  1969,  and  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  residents  now  live  In  the  cities.  At  the 
present  rate,  there  will  be  300  million  Amer- 
icans by  the  year  2000.  and  90  percent  of 
them  will  be  In  the  cities. 

Improvements  In  living  standards  have 
contributed  not  only  to  the  growth  In  cities, 
but  to  the  traffic  problems.  Higher  wages  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  worker  to  buy  a  home 
In  the  suburbs,  away  from  the  environment 
of  the  factory,  and  to  buy  a  car  to  travel 
to  his  work.  The  rush  to  and  from  the  sub- 
urbs now  threatens  to  strangle  traffic  all  to- 
gether in  some  cities. 

Transportation  experts,  then,  are  faced 
with  two  strategies  for  dealing  with  urban 
transportation:  (1)  all-out  accommodation 
of  automobile  traffic,  or  (2)  replacing  auto- 
mobile   traffic    with    mass    transit    facilities. 

The  cost  and  the  scale  of  the  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate cars  in  cities  has  convinced  many 
experts  that  this  effort  is  the  WTong  one. 
Freeway  construction  in  urban  areas  averages 
about  $3.7  mtlUon  per  mile.  This  is  a  con- 
servative estimate,  and  does  not  include  In- 
terest costs  like  the  removal  of  large  tracts 
from  tax  rolls,  expensive  traffic  control  and 
patrol  needs,  and  the  dislocation  of  hundreds 
of  urban  families.  Additional  cars  also  call 
for  additional  parlting  facilities  in  the  cen- 
tral city  area,  and  add  to  a  growing  air  pollu- 
tion problem  in  the  cities. 

Many  experts  have  become  convinced  that 
Improved  mass  transit  systenas  are  the  solu- 
tion to  metropolitan  congestion.  But  transit 
systems  have  had  their  problems  with  in- 
creasing costs,  decreasing  passengers,  lower 
profits.  Many  have  gone  out  of  business  and 
the  others  give  their  riders  fewer  runs,  older 
equipment,  less  service  and  Increased  rates. 
It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  to  learn  that  the 
Federal  government  has  been  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  the  transit  systems. 

The  first  major  Federal  program  for  mass 
transit  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1961  hous- 


ing Act,  providing  $25  million  in  grants  and 
$50  million  In  loans  to  update  and  Improve 
urban  transportation  systems.  This  program 
was  expanded  with  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  and  1966,  ajid  last  year 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)   Act. 

Although  HUD  has  the  authority  to  decide 
which  urban  areas  will  receive  transportation 
assistance,  the  management  of  these  proj- 
ects has  fallen  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  newly-formed  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  (UMTA) 
under  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
reports  that  Federal  assistance  to  date  liter- 
ally has  saved  transit  systems  in  at  least  25 
cities,  three-fourths  of  them  under  100.000 
population. 

Federal  assistance  for  transportation  has 
favored  the  highways,  however.  UMTA  of- 
ficials point  out  that  more  than  $5  billion 
was  spent  on  highway  construction  in  1969. 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  total  federal 
expenditures  on  mass  transit  since  1964. 
Further,  UMTA  officials  said  only  55  em- 
ployees are  now  working  on  mass  transit 
problems,  as  compared  with  5,000  employees 
In  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  Now 
there  Is  sentiment  to  bring  Federal  partici- 
pation Into  "balance". 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK,  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1070 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
the  deepest  respect  and  sense  of  affection 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack 
of  Massachusetts.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Your  forthcoming  retirement  will 
bring  to  a  close  a  long  and  brilliant  period 
of  public  service  to  our  Nation,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  served  my  first  term  in 
Congress  under  your  expert  and  compas- 
sionate leadership. 

As  a  new  Member,  I  am  grateful  for 
your  counsel  and  advice,  which  enabled 
me  to  translate  the  needs  and  desires  of 
my  constituency  into  legislative  action.  I 
know  that,  through  the  years,  you  have 
helped  many  other  new  House  Members 
to  best  direct  their  efforts  through  the 
parliamentary  procedures  of  our  demo- 
cratic process.  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  hundreds  of  present  and 
past  Members  when  I  say  that  was  it  not 
for  your  good  counsel,  graciousness,  and 
tact,  our  service  in  the  House  would  have 
been  less  rewarding. 

As  Speaker,  you  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  of  us.  You  transcended 
party  politics  and  called  upon  your  good 
sense  of  judgment  and  unerring  sense  of 
fairness  in  steering  the  House  into  the 
right  course  of  action  on  so  many  crucial 
issues  over  the  last  8  years.  And  the  na- 
tional interest  has  been  served  well  be- 
cause of  your  actions.  Your  particular 
devotion  to  duty  during  one  of  the  most 
troubled  eras  of  our  time  inspired  me  long 
before  I  was  elected  to  the  Hou.se  and  was 
influenced  by  your  personal  magnetism. 

You  are  a  man  who  has  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  history.  The  record  of 
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your  achievements  are  far  too  many  for 
me  to  mention  here.  We  can  see  that  you 
possess  a  distinct  ability  to  perceive 
great  issues  of  the  future.  You  were  one 
of  the  original  proponents  of  the  need 
to  push  into  space  and  to  develop  our 
space  technology  and  science.  As  a  result 
America  in  1970,  ranks  first  in  this  im- 
portant field,  and  the  space  spin-off  pro- 
grams  have  benefited  every  American 


and  indeed  all  peoples  of  the  world.  This 
example  of  vision  and  foresight  can  be 
applied  to  countless  other  Issues  which 
blossomed  to  maturity  under  your  able 
guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  many  years  of 
service,  you  have  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  because  of  your  effective  leg- 
islative ability  and  your  8  years  as  an 


exemplary  impartial  presiding  officer  of 
the  House.  This  Congress  and  those  to 
come  will  long  remember  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  gentleman,  dedicated  servsoit. 
man  of  deep  religious  conviction  and  ex- 
ceedingly good  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  you  well.  It  has 
been  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  you. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai/,  June  1,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  coun- 
sel.—Ps&lms  73:  24. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who 
liast  created  us  in  Thine  own  image  and 
called  us  to  live  together  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  grant  unto  us  to  fearlessly 
contend  against  evil,  to  make  no  peace 
with  oppression  and  to  use  our  freedom 
in  tlie  mauitenance  of  justice  between 
men,  good  will  among  our  people,  and 
peace  in  our  world. 

We  pray  for  our  Nation  in  these  trou- 
bled times.  Direct  the  decisions  of  these 
Members  of  Congress  that  they  may  be 
in  accord  with  Thy  will,  seeking  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  the  well-being 
of  all  mankind. 

Guide  the  nations  of  the  world  into 
the  ways  of  justice  and  truth  and  estab- 
lish among  them  the  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  and  good  will — to 
the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

BIRTHDAY   OF   THE  LATE   HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  was  the  birthday  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kermedy.  Had  our  late  martyred 
President  not  been  the  victim  of  an  as- 
sassin's bullet,  he  would  have  been  53 
years  old.  As  one  who  was  both  a  close 
personal  friend  of  President  Kennedy 
and  intimately  associated  with  him 
throughout  his  public  career,  I  should 
be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  recall  for  this 
body,  however  briefly  and  inadequately, 
his  exemplary  life  and  public  service. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  representative 
of  everything  that  is  noble  and  ideal  in 
American  life.  In  time  of  war  he  un- 
hesitantly  answered  his  country's  call  to 
service  and  served  courageously  and 
with  distinction  under  combat  in  the 
Navy.  The  injuries  which  he  sustained 
during  World  War  n  he  was  to  carry 
throughout  his  lifetime.  In  lesser  men 
they  might  have  very  well  been  more 
than  an  adequate  excuse  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  an  active  and  demanding  polit- 
ical career.  For  John  F.  Kennedy,  how- 
ever, they  represented  a  challenge  which 
further  inspired  him  to  enter  the  polit- 
ical arena. 

His  public  career  should  be  an  inspi- 
ration and  stimulation  for  all  young 


people  who  desire  to  serve  their  country 
through  participation  in  the  political 
process.  A  Member  of  the  House  when 
only  29,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
at  35  and  became  our  youngest  elected 
President  when  but  43  years  of  age. 
Throughout  his  public  life  he  exempli- 
fied the  basic  tradition  upon  which 
our  American  political  process  is 
grounded,  that  men  can  disagree,  yes, 
disagree  very  strongly,  over  public 
issues,  yet  never  be  disagreeable.  His 
political  philosophy  both  by  inclina- 
tion and  study  placed  him  in  what  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  liberal  camp. 
He  was  invariably  found  on  the  side  of 
those  battling  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
but  particularly  for  those  who  found 
themselves  economically  and  socially 
depressed.  In  his  only  too  short  tenure  as 
President  of  the  United  States  his  vision 
and  leadership  established  the  pattern 
for  progress  in  a  wide  spectnun  of  areas 
ranging  all  the  way  from  economics  to 
human  rights. 

It  was  he  who  pointed  the  way  toward 
the  brilUant  achievements  which  this 
Nation  was  to  attain  in  housing,  health, 
education,  and  civil  rights  during  the 
1960's. 

While  as  a  liberal  or  progressive,  John 
F.  Kennedy  however  sharply  rejected  the 
dogmatism  which  unfortunately  is  so 
characteristic  of  some  liberals.  Intel- 
lectually his  liberalism  eptomized  lib- 
eralism of  the  classic  mold.  He  was 
the  possessor  of  a  mental  process  which 
eschewed  preconceptions.  He  was  not 
only  able  to  entertain  widely  diver- 
gent views  about  proWems  facing  our 
society  and  their  solutions,  he  actually 
welcomed  them  and  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  assimilate  them.  Likewise,  when 
it  came  to  political  action,  he  was  a  prag- 
matist.  As  a  political  realist,  he  was  ever 
cognizant  that  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  statesmanship  is  the  ability  in  the 
public  arena  to  distinguish  the  attain- 
able from  the  ideal.  Having  come  to  the 
Presidency  only  after  experiencing  the 
rigorous  rough  and  tumble  of  political 
life  at  the  State  and  congressional  level, 
he  was  ever  mindful  that  progressive 
causes  never  achieve  total  \'ictory  over- 
night. The  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
training  in  statecraft  enabled  him  to 
recognize  that  which  many  liberals  failed 
to  comprehend,  that  all  progress  today 
must  be  built  on  that  achieved  in  past 
years.  Like  all  great  progressive  leaders, 
he  was  also  fully  conscious  that  any  act 
or  recommendation  of  his  would  not 
yield  the  ultimate  solution  to  any  prob- 
lem. Absence  of  intellectual  arrogance 


permitted  a  realization  on  his  part  that 
as  those  of  his  time  and  his  generation 
had  been  required  to  perfect  and  update 
the  accomplishments  of  his  predecessors, 
so  would  those  who  would  follow,  have  to 
build  on  the  attairunents  of  President 
Kennedy's  era. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE iVPPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
granted  12  days  leave  of  absence  from 
the  House  from  Jime  5  to  June  17,  in- 
clusive, to  attend  to  official  congressional 
business  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAEIER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


17646 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES— 
CXDNSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8673) 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the 
quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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US     PARTICIPATION    IN    THE    1972 

UNITED     NATIONS     CONFERENCE 

ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  House  ResoluUon  562. 

expressing   the   sense   of   the   House  of 

RepresenUtives  that  the  United  States 

should  actively  participate  in  the  1972 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 

Environment. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


ESTABLISHING  THE  FORDS  THEA- 
TRE NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12860' 
to  establish  the  Ford's  Theatre  National 
Historical  Site,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  a  question  or  two  concerning 
this  legislation. 

On  page  2  of  the  report  it  states: 

But  for  the  fact  that  the  property  and  the 
building  can  help  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
visiting  pubUc.  to  prot«ct  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment in  the  restored  theater,  and  to  provide 
needed  space  for  administrative  offices  and 
theater-related  support  faclUtle«. 

An  SO  on  and  so  forth.  How  does  this 
bill  protect  the  Federal  investment  in 
the  restored  theater? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no  one  present 
to  answer  these  questions.  I  would  ask 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee  are  necessarily  absent  to- 
day, but  I  would  state  that  this  Is  merely 
to  protect  the  theater  from  fire.  If  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  if 
this  bill  is  approved.  It  will  have  under 
its  control  the  adjacent  building.  That 
will  give  complete  protection  from  that 
standpoint  to  the  Ford's  Theatre.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  theater  is  being 
\ised  quite  actively  now,  including  live 
performances  being  staged  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  protection  re- 
ferred to  is  Are  protection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
one  of  the  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  further  ask  the 
gentleman  concerning  this  language: 


To  provide  needed  space  for  administrative 
offices,  and  theater -related  support  facilities. 

What  is  the  income  from  this  theater? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  At  the 
present  time  I  could  not  give  the  gentle- 
man a  flgiore  Insofar  as  the  income  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  admission  is  charged 
for  plays;  or  is  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes.  there 
is  a  charge,  for  the  performances  and  for 
tourists  visiting  the  site.  Some  of  that 
money  does  accrue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  not 
have  that  detailed  information. 

Now,  there  are  also  sictivities  which  are 
carried  on  there  for  which  there  is  no 
charge  made.  But  this  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  valuable  historical  sites,  I 
would  say,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
would  have  to  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  all  of  that. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  And  it 
has  been  restored  at  a  considerable  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  has. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  And  the 
building  adjacent  to  it  was  purchased  by 
an  organization  so  that  it  would  continue 
to  be  protected  and  so  that  it  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  acquired  at  the  cost 
figure  plus  expenses.  This  would  allow  it 
to  have  total  protection  and  would  per- 
mit development  of  the  area  to  give  the 
theater  better  protection  from  several 
possible  dangers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc."? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
an  organization  that  has,  from  time  to 
time,  acquired  certain  property  for  con- 
servation and  historical  purjKJses.  It  has 
held  them  until  such  time  as  the  Federal 
Government  could  acquire  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  it  come  by  this 
name?  Jackson  Hole  is  usually  associated 
with  a  certain  location  in  one  of  the 
western  States.  Where  does  It  get  this 
name — does  the  gentleman  happen  to 
know? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  This  is 
the  organization  associated  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  RockefeUer? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Which  one  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  Is  a 
foundation,  but  Laurence  Rockefeller  is 
the  person  who  is  in  charge  of  this  or- 
ganization and  its  activities. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  The  Rockefeller  family  has 
very  large  headings  in  the  West  in  the 
area  which  Is  known  as  the  Jackson  Hole 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  gave  a 
great  portion  of  that  to  the  Government 
without  any  fee.  In  preserving  that  par- 
ticular area,  Laurence  Rockefeller  as  a 
matter  of  fact  did  set  up  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs 
the  Rockefellers  considerable  money.  Its 
use  has  been  extended  to  other  historic 
sites,  etc.  in  the  coimtry  where  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  for  authorization  of 
purchase  of  an  area,  the  area  Is  in  Im- 


minent danger  of  being  disposed  of  for 
some  purpose  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  historic  preservation  and  national 
parks  and  so  on. 

The  Jackson  Hole  Foundation  got  into 
this  situation  because  there  was  no  au- 
thorization for  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  Federal  Government  or  desir- 
ing to  hold  it  for  the  Governmeni  until 
such  legislation  can  be  prepared  and 
presented. 

The  foundation  did  buy  the  building 
next  door  with  the  sole  purpose  of  some- 
time transferring  the  property  to  the 
Federal  Government  without  any  charge 
and  without  any  profit  to  the  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  it  this  particular 
deal  has  no  relation  to  a  proposal  for 
the  trading  of  land  in  Montana  or  Wy- 
oming for  tlie  old  Wlllard  Hotel  site? 
Mr.  KYL.  There  is  absolutely  no  con- 
nection with  any  kind  of  land  exchange 
or  anything  else  here.  The  sole  involve- 
ment of  the  Foundation  Is  In  the  preser- 
vation of  this  one  site. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  information  as  to  the  income  derived 
from  this  property  as  a  theater  where 
admissions  are  charged? 

Mr.  KYL.  Insofar  as  the  dramatic 
presentations  are  concerned,  the  public 
does  support  these  dramatic  presenta- 
tions by  purchasing  tickets.  If  this  were 
all  that  were  involved  In  the  old  Ford 
Theatre,  it  would  then  show  a  profit. 
However,  there  is  a  much  wider  use  of 
the  Ford  Theatre  simply  as  a  historic 
site  rather  than  a  place  for  the  presen- 
tation of  drama. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  children, 
for  Instance,  who  visit  this  area  and  the 
costs  of  these  visitations  are  by  no  means 
covered  by  fees  and,  therefore,  the  oper- 
ation totally  does  not  carry  a  profit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  their  explanations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.  12860 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
proj>ertles  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
known  as  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died, 
the  Lincoln  Museum.  Ford's  Theatre,  and 
the  property  authorized  to  be  acquired  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  are  hereby  established 
as  the  Ford's  Theatre  National  Historic  Site, 
which  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535) .  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666).  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation  or  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds 
the  property  and  the  Improvements  thereon 
located  at  517  Tenth  Street.  Northwest,  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  adjacent  to  the  his- 
toric Ford's  Theatre  and  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  and  twelve  square 
feet  of  Isuid. 

Sbc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  which 
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not  more  than  $94,000  shall  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  referred  to  In 
section  2  of  this  Act.  and  not  more  than 
»176,000  shall  be  used  for  the  development 
of  said  property. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
12860  was  introduced  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation — Representatives  John  P. 
Saylor  and  Joe  Skubitz.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  two  things : 

First,  it  would  designate  Ford's  The- 
atre, the  Lincoln  Museum,  and  the 
House  Where  Lincoln  Died  as  a  national 
historic  site;  and 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $94,000  to  acquire  a  building 
adjacent  to  the  theatre  which  would  also 
become  a  part  of  the  national  historic 
site. 

There  are  many  outstanding  historical 
areas  throughout  the  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  there  is  no  other  site  quite 
comparable  to  the  properties  involved  in 
the  legislation  whicn  we  are  considering 
today.  While  no  one  would  glorify  the 
tragedy  which  occurred  more  than  a 
century  ago  at  Ford's  Theatre,  almost 
everyone  would  agree  that  the  unfortu- 
nate events  which  took  place  there  were 
exceptionally  significant  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Nation. 

The  theatre  and  the  House  Where  Lin- 
coln Died  lend  themselves  particularly 
well  to  the  illustration  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  historical  events  of  those  try- 
ing times.  Both  properties  have  been 
owned  by  the  Government  for  many 
years  and  the  theater  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  to  its  appearance  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination.  Not  only  is  It 
now  used  for  live  theater  performances, 
but  it  houses  a  museum  of  priceless  arti- 
facts and  memorabilia  associated  with 
the  Lincoln  era. 

These  are  the  factors  which  justify 
the  designation  of  these  structures  as  a 
national  historic  site.  The  members  of 
the  committee  agree  with  the  sponsors 
that  such  a  designation  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  the  witness  representing 
the  administration  commended  this  fea- 
ture of  the  bill. 

The  other  element  of  the  bill,  however, 
represents  the  original  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  in- 
volves the  purchase  of  the  property 
known  as  517  10th  Street  NW.  This  prop- 
erty, which  consists  of  a  lot  and  a  three- 
story  building.  Is  presently  owned  by  the 
Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc.  It  purchased 
the  property  in  December  1967,  at  the 
request  of  the  Nationtil  Park  Service,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  conversion  into  a 
totally  incompatible  enterprise  and  to 
arrest  Its  rapidly  escalating  price. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  theater, 
adverse  use  of  the  property  will  remain 
a  severe  problem  If  It  is  not  acquired.  In 
addition,  its  contiguity  with  the  theater 
poses  a  serious  potential  Are  hazard.  In 
order  to  protect  the  restored  theater  and 
its  contents,  it  is  important  that  this 
property  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with 
the  historical  program. 


The  property  can  and  will  provide  a 
useful  function  for  the  historic  site  which 
HR.  12860  proposes.  By  cutting  through 
the  basement  wall,  the  visitor  traffic  pat- 
tern through  the  theater  and  museum 
can  be  substantially  improved  and  the 
theaiter  can  be  made  safer  for  the  visit- 
ing public  by  the  installation  of  more 
emei^gency  exits.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
building  itself  can  be  remodeled  and 
utUized  for  administrative  offices  and 
for  theater-related  support  facilities. 

This  property  was  purchased  in  1967 
by  the  Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc.,  for 
$90,000.  It  has  incurred  $3,910  in  addi- 
tional expenses  incidental  to  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  the  property. 
If  H.R.  12860  is  approved.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  Government  will  reim- 
burse the  owner  for  the  expenses  which 
it  incurred  in  connection  with  this  prop- 
erty; consequently,  the  authorization 
celling  totals  $94,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs 
agreed  that  the  acquisition  of  this  addi- 
tional property  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  that  the  properties  involved  should 
be  designated  as  the  Ford's  Theatre  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  Were  It  not  for  the 
efforts  of  the  present  owner,  it  might  well 
be  that  it  would  be  prohibitive  to  pur- 
chase this  property,  but  as  a  consequence 
of  the  action  taken,  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  it  has  been  preserved.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  urge  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12860. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  ) . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12860,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Ford's  Theatre  National  Historic 
Site,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sktjbitz)  . 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  complex,  the  properties 
associated  with  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln  and  establish  them  as  the  Ford's 
Theatre  National  Historic  Site.  Included 
in  this  complex  will  be  Ford's  Theatre, 
the  Lincoln  Museum  which  is  part  of  the 
theater,  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died, 
and  the  property  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  theater  which  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes to  be  acquired. 

Ford's  Theatre  and  the  House  Where 
Lincoln  Died  are  presently  in  Federal 
ownership  and  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the 
National  Capital  parks  system.  Restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theatre  to  its  appearance 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  has 
made  it  and  the  House  Where  Lincoln 
Died  major  visitor  attractions  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Moreover,  the  Ford's 
Theatre  with  its  live  theater  perform- 
ances and  Lincoln  Museimi  makes  it  a 
living   historical   exhibit. 

The  need  to  acquire  the  property  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  theater  on  the 
north  side  is  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
visiting  public  and  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral investment  in  the  historic  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theatre.  In  addition,  the 
property  to  be  acquired  wiU  provide  safe 
and  needed  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
to  accommiodate  the  visiting  public,  pro- 
vide support  facilities  for  theater-related 
functions,  and  administrative  offices. 


Title  to  this  adjacent  property  is  now 
held  by  the  Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc. 
This  property  was  purchased  by*  the 
Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc.,  in  Decem- 
ber 1967  at  the  request  of  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service  to  prevent  its  conveyance 
and  use  by  interests  incompatible  with 
the  historic  preservation  efforts  then  un- 
derway. The  bUl  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $94,000  to  purchase  this 
property  and  not  more  than  $176,000  for 
renovations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Government  is  acquiring  this  property 
at  the  cost  paid  by  the  present  owners 
plus  expenses,  n  the  Jackson  Hole  Pre- 
serve, Inc.,  had  not  purchased  this  orop- 
erty  in  1967  as  a  "holding  action"  imtil 
the  Federal  Government  was  able  to  buy 
the  property,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  the  property  could  be  purchased  at 
this  price  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historical  importance 
of  the  events  whiich  occurred  in  these 
structures  have  long  been  recorded  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  think  it  most 
appropriate  that  Congress  provide  this 
complex  with  its  proper  designaUon  as  a 
national  historic  site  and  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

'Mr.  SKUBITZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Saylor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record.  ) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  12860.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Fords  Theatre  NaUonal  Historic 
Site,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  that  the  properties  presently 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
known  as  Ford's  Theatre,  the  Lincoln 
Museum,  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died 
and  an  adjacent  property  to  be  acquired' 
shall  be  established  as  the  Ford's  Theatre 
National  Historic  Site. 

Both  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died 
and  Ford's  Theatre,  which  also  houses 
the  Lincoln  Museum,  have  been  In  Fed- 
eral ownership  for  some  time.  These  two 
facilities  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Capital  park  system  have  had 
mcreasing  visitor  use  each  year.  And. 
since  the  restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre, 
this  historic  structure  has  become  a 
major  visitor  attraction  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  little  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  historical  significance  of  these 
faculties  because  history  has  already  so 
dramaticaUy  recorded  for  all  time  the 
importance  of  the  events  which  occurred 
there.  Therefore,  It  was  most  fitting  and 
proper  for  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  purchase,  restoration,  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  structures  as  living  exhibits 
to  be  enjoyed  by  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  American  and  foreign  visitors 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
purchase  of  an  adjacent  property,  a  14- 
by-58  foot  lot.  and  three-story  building 
now  being  used  as  a  souvenir  shop.  This 
property  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
Ford's  Theatre  on  the  north  and  its  ac- 
quisition is  necessary  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral investment  in  the  historic  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theatre  and  the  mem- 
orabilia in  the  Lincoln  Museum.  At  the 
present  time  this  adjoining  structure 
presents  a  potential  fire  hazard  as  It 
abuts  the  theater. 
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When  the  adjacent  property  is  ac- 
quired the  present  structure  will  be  reno- 
vated to  provide  needed  administrative 
facilities,  theater-related  support  facili- 
ties, and  more  important,  assure  the 
safety  of  the  visiting  pubhc  by  providing 
much  needed  points  of  ingress  and 
egress. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $94,000  to  purchase  the  lot 
and  structure  mimediately  adjacent  to 
Ford's  Theatre  and  not  more  than 
$76,000  for  development.  As  the  legisla- 
tion provides,  this  historical  complex 
shall  be  established  as  the  Ford's  Theatre 
National  Historic  Site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  do  this  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALIDATING  TIIE  CONVEYANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  LANT)  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  BY  THE  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  CO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  12960) 
to  validate  the  conveyance  of  certain 
land  in  the  State  of  California  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  notice  that  the  main  sponsor  of  the  bill 
is  present.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  bill.  As  I  understand, 
the  present  owners  of  the  land  have  their 
conveyances  from  the  patentees  of  the 
land,  rather  than  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Yes,  they  do.  They  have 
quit-claim  deeds  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany given  in  1966.  But  the  land  titles 
of  every  parcel  in  this  bill  are  based  upon 
patents  or  homesteads  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  far  back  as  100 
years  ago.  The  owners  have  exercised 
their  title  and  right  to  this  land  and  they 
or  predecessors-in-interest  have  paid 
taxes  on  it  ever  since.  i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  'Wh^ 
would  people  build  on  the  right-of-way* 
when  they  knew  there  was  an  outstand- 
ing 400  feet  of  right-of-way  in  the  rail- 
road company?  Why  would  they  build  on 
that  land? 

Mr.  McPALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  goes  back  to  a  mix-up 
in  1862,  when  the  Government  granted 
a  400-foot  strip  to  the  railroad  for  rail- 
road purposes  only,  retaining  mineral 
rights  smd  so  forth.  After  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  patents  and  home- 
steads, granted  the  same  land  to  the 
predecessors-in-interest  of  these  people 
who  are  before  us  today.  The  railroads 
exercised  their  interest  in  only  100  feet 
for  over  100  years,  as  they  do  today. 

It  was  not  until  1925  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  rendered  a  decision 
indicating   that   there   wa«   technically 


something  wrong  with  the  title  of  the 
people  who  owned  this  property  and  that 
the  railroad  had  some  kind  of  technical 
interest  in  it. 

In  1929,  some  of  these  parcels  of  prop- 
erty along  the  railroad  in  a  similar  sit- 
uation were  cleared  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  1934,  Congress  cleared  title  on 
another  group  of  parcels.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  clear  title  to  the  remain- 
ing parcels. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
your  statement  is  that  up  until  1925  the 
railroad  company  really  did  not  realize 
they  had  a  400-foot  right-of-way,  and 
the  people  who  built  on  the  land  did  so 
under  a  misapprehension  also,  and  we 
would  now  clear  up  title  to  that  land 
and  correct  the  error  that  was  in  the 
minds  of  everybody? 

Mr.  McPALL.  That  is  correct.  Actu- 
ally, the  Federal  Goverrunent,  by  issuing 
patents  and  homesteads  to  that  land, 
which  included  the  land  within  the  400- 
foot  strip,  actually  took  action  which  led 
to  this  misunderstanding  upon  which 
these  people  based  their  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.   12960 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aastmbled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  section  3,  the  conveyances  executed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  de- 
scribed in  section  2,  Involving  certain  land 
in  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  forming 
a  part  of  the  right  of  way  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Company  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military, 
and  other  purposes",  approved  July  1,  1862 
na  Stat.  489),  as  amended,  are  hereby 
legalized,  validated,  and  confirmed,  and  shall 
have,  as  far  as  any  Interest  of  the  tJnlted 
States  In  such  land  Is  concerned,  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  land  Involved  In 
each  conveyance  had  been  held,  on  the  date 
of  conveyance,  under  absolute  fee  simple 
title   by  the  Southern  Pacific   Company. 

Skc.  2.  The  conveyances  referred  to  In  the 
fljst  section  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
William  M,  Petersen  and  Dorothy  Z.  Petersen, 
his  wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966,  and 
recorded  on  April  19.  1967,  volume  3118,  page 
349,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  California. 

(2)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Phillip  Martel,  a  single  man,  and  Jacob 
Erlenbusch  and  Annett  Erlenbusch.  husband 
and  wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966,  and 
recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118, 
page  351,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California. 

(3)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Irvln  R.  Bender  and  Lonelta  L.  Bender,  hla 
wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966,  and 
recorded  on  April  19.  1967,  volume  3118.  page 
347,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California. 


(4)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  t>etween 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Bonnie  J.  Haslam.  a  widow,  grantee,  on 
March  1,  1967,  and  recorded  on  AprU  19, 
1967.  volume  3118.  page  345,  of  Official  Rec- 
ords of  San  Joaquin  County,  California. 

(5)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
WendeUn  Roehrich  and  LucUle  Roehrlch.  his 
wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966,  and  re- 
corded on  AprU  19,  1967,  volume  3118,  page 
343,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty, California. 

(6)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Ted  Schneider,  a  married  man,  grantee,  on 
October  1,  1966.  and  recorded  on  AprU  19, 
1967.  volume  3118,  page  341,  of  Official  Rec- 
ords of  San  Joaquin  County,  California. 

(7)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Helen    K.    'Whyatt.    grantee,    on    October    1, 

1966,  and  recorded  on  AprU  19,  1967.  volume 
3118,  page  339.  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  California. 

(8»  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Chester  M.  Bryan,  a  single  man,  grantee,  on 
December  1,  1966,  and  recorded  on  April  19. 

1967.  volume  3118.  page  337.  of  Official  Rec- 
ords of  San  Joaquin  County.  California. 

(9)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Wm.  O.  Holz  Company,  a  corporation,  gran- 
tee, on  October  1.  1966,  and  recorded  on  April 
19,  1967,  volume  3118,  page  335,  of  Official 
Records  of  San  Joaquin  County.  California. 

(10)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Fred  L.  Baybarz  and  Carolyn  C.  Baybarz,  his 
wife,  grantees,  on  July  8,  1966,  and  recorded 
on  AprU  19,  1967,  volume  3118,  page  333,  of 
Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

(11)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Carl  F.  Wolf  and  Elizabeth  Wolf,  husband 
and  wife,  grantees,  on  June  30,  1966,  and 
recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118,  page 
331,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California. 

(12)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Samuel  D.  Salas.  grantee,  on  June  9,  1966, 
and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118, 
page  329,  of  Official  Records  of  San  JoaqiUn 
County,  California. 

(13)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Lodl  Iron  Works,  Incorporated,  a  corpora- 
tion, grantee,  on  October  1,  1966,  and  re- 
corded on  AprU  19,  1967,  volume  3U8,  page 
315,  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  County, 
California. 

(14)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Fred  Splckerman,  grantee,  on  September  1. 
1966,  and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967.  volume 
3118,  page  321,  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  California. 

(15)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Com[>any,  grantor,  and 
Splclcerman  Concrete  Pipe  Company,  a  CaU- 
fomla  corporation,  grantee,  of  October  1, 
1966,  and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967.  volume 
3118,  page  323,  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  California. 

(16)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Howard  Maaon,  grantee,  on  March  30,  1966. 
and  recorded  on  April  19.  1967,  volume  3118, 
page  317.  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  California. 

(17)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Jay  Loveless,  a  married  man,  grantee,  on  July 
13,  1967,  and  recorded  on  October  10,  1967, 
volume  3158,  page  339,  of  Official  Records  of 
San  Joaquin  County,  California. 
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(18)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Vivian  E.  Hughes,  a  widow,  grantee,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967. 
volume  3118.  page  31,  of  Official  Records  of 
San   Joaquin   County,    California. 

( 19 )  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Anvil  Products,  Incorpwrated,  a  corporation, 
grantee,  on  July  1,  1967,  and  recorded  on 
October  11,  1967,  volume  3158,  page  603,  of 
Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  County, 
CallXomla. 

(20)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
WUliam  T.  Beclunan,  a  married  man,  dealing 
with  his  sole  and  separate  property,  Charles 
M.  Beckman,  a  single  man.  and  Alfa  E.  Beck- 
man,  a  widow,  grantees,  on  August  13,  1968, 
and  recorded  on  September  13,  1968,  volume 
3238,  page  277,  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  California. 

Sec.  3.  ( a )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  diminish  the  right  of  way  referred  to 
m  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  a  width 
less  than  fifty  feet  en  each  side  of  the  center 
of  the  main  track  or  tracks  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  validate  or  confirm  any  right  or  title 
to,  or  interest  in,  the  land  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  arising  out  of  ad- 
verse possession,  prescription,  or  abandon- 
ment, and  not  confirmed  by  conveyance 
made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  TTiere  Is  reserved  to  the  United  States 
all  oil,  coal,  or  other  minerals  in  the  land 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
together  with  the  right  to  prospect  for, 
mine,  and  remove  such  oil,  coal,  or  other 
minerals  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That,  subject  to  section  3,  the  conveyances 
executed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
and  described  in  section  2,  involving  certain 
land  in  San  Joaquin  County,  Oalifomla, 
forming  a  part  of  the  right-of-way  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway  Company  under  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to 
the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for 
postal,  military,  and  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  1,  1862  ( 12  Stat.  489) ,  as  amend- 
ed, are  hereby  legalized,  validated,  and  con- 
firmed, as  far  as  any  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  such  land  Is  concerned  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  land 
Involved  In  each  conveyance  had  been  held, 
on  the  date  of  conveyance,  under  absolute 
fee  simple  title  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  subject  to  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  the  minerals  therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyances  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
WUllam  M.  Petersen  and  Dorothy  Z.  Peter- 
sen, his  wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966, 
and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118, 
page  349,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  Oalifomla,  describing  the  following 
lands: 

Those  certain  parcels  In  the  City  of  Lodl, 
County  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of  California, 
described  as  follows : 

PARCEL    1 

All  of  Lots  4  and  5  of  Tract  No.  280  Hel- 
menstein  Tract,  according  to  the  OfflclaJ  Bilap 
thereof  filed  In  'Vc^ume  13  of  Maps,  at  Page 
108.  Records  of  said  County. 
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Except  therefrom  the  South  5.50  feet  of 
said  Lots  4  and  5  as  granted  to  the  City  of 
Lodl  by  Deed  recorded  August  4,  1969,  in 
Volume  2205,  at  page  473,  Official  Records 
of  said  County,  and  by  Deed  recorded  July  9, 
1962,  In  Volume  2569,  at  Page  563,  Official 
Records  of  said  County. 

PARCEL    2 

Lot  3  of  Tract  No.  290  Helmensteln  Tract, 
according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed  in 
Volume  13  of  Maps  at  Page  108,  Records  of 
said  County. 

Except  therefrom  that  portion  described 
In  the  Deed  to  City  of  Lodl,  recorded  March 
31,  1955,  m  Volume  1734,  at  Page  176,  Official 
Records  of  said  County. 

(2)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Com(>any,  grantor,  and 
Phillip  Martel,  a  single  man,  and  Jacob 
Erlenbiisch  and  Annett  Erlenbusch,  husband 
and  wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966,  and 
recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volimie  3118, 
page  351,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California,  describing  the  following 
lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  in  the  City 
of  Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of 
California,  described  as  foUows: 

Lot  6  of  Tract  No.  290  Helmensteln  Tract, 
according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed 
In  Volume  13  of  Maps,  at  Page  108,  Records 
of  said  Cotuity. 

(3)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Irvin  R.  Bender  and  Lonelta  L.  Bender,  his 
wife,  grantees,  on  October  1.  1966,  and  re- 
corded on  April  19.  1967.  volvune  3118,  page 
347,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
Covmty.  CaUfornla,  describing  the  following 
lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  in  the  City 
of  Lodi,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of 
California,  described  as  follows: 

Lots  1  and  2  of  Tract  No.  290  Helmensteln 
Tract,  according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof 
filed  In  Volume  13  of  Maps,  at  Page  108, 
Recc«-ds  of  said  County. 

(4)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Bonnie  J.  Haslam.  a  widow,  grantee,  on 
March  1,  1967,  and  rcorded  on  AprU  19,  1967, 
volume  3118,  page  345,  of  Official  Records 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  describ- 
ing the  following  lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  in  the  City  of 
Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaqiiln,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  partictilarly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lot  19  of  Tract  No.  23,  Koenlg  Subdivi- 
sion, as  shown  on  the  map  thereof,  re- 
corded In  Volume  11  of  Mapts  at  Page  33, 
Records  of  said  County. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  east  20  feet 
thereof  (measured  at  right  angles  from  the 
east  line  of  said  lot). 

(5)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
WendeUn  Roehrich  and  Lucille  Roehrlch, 
his  wife,  grantees,  on  October  1,  1966.  and 
recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118, 
page  343,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  California,  describing  the  following 
lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  In  the  City  of 
Lodl.  County  of  San  Joaquin.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lot  18  of  Tract  No.  23,  Koenlg  Subdivision, 
as  shown  on  the  map  thereof,  recorded  In 
Volume  11  of  Maps  at  Page  33,  Records  of 
said  County. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  west  5  feet  there- 
of as  conveyed  to  the  City  of  Lodl  by  deed 
recorded  September  24.  1958,  in  Volume  2102 
at  Page  326,  Official  Records  of  said  County. 

Also  excepting  therefrom  the  east  20  feet 
thereof  (measured  at  right  angles  from  the 
east  line  of  said  lot). 

(6)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 


the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Ted  Schneider,  a  married  man,  grantee,  on 
October  1,  1966,  and  recorded  on  AprU  19, 
1967,  Volume  3118,  Page  341,  of  Official  Rec- 
ords of  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  de- 
scribing the  following  lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  in  the  City 
of  Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of 
California,  more  particularly  described  as 
follows : 

iMts  15,  16  and  17  of  Tract  No.  23,  Koe- 
nlg Subdivision,  as  shown  on  the  map  there- 
of, recorded  in  Volume  11  of  Maps  at  Page 
33.  Records  of  said  County. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  west  5  feet  there- 
of as  conveyed  to  the  City  of  Lodl  by  deed 
recorded  September  24,  1958,  in  Volume  2102 
at  Page  330,  Official  Records  of  said  County. 

Also  excepting  therefrom  the  east  20  feet 
thereof  (measured  at  right  angles  from  the 
east  line  of  said  lots) . 

(7)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Helen  K.  Whyatt,  grantee,  on  October  1,  1966, 
and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118. 
page  339,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  CaUfornla,  describing  the  foUowing 
lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  in  the  City  of 
Lodl,  Coimty  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lot  13  of  Tract  No.  23.  Koenlg  Subdivision, 
as  sliown  on  the  map  thereof,  recorded  In 
Volxmie  11  of  Maps  at  Page  33,  Records  of 
said  County. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  east  20  feet  there- 
of (measured  at  right  angles  from  the  cast 
line  of  said  Lot). 

(8)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Chester  M.  Bryan,  a  single  man,  grantee,  on 
December  1,  1966.  and  recorded  on  AprU  19, 
1967,  volume  3118,  page  337,  of  Official  Rec- 
ords of  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  de- 
scribing the  following  lands : 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  In  the  City  of 
Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  particularly  described  as  foUows : 

Lot  14  of  Tract  No.  23,  Koenlg  Subdivision, 
as  shown  on  map  thereof,  recorded  in  Volume 
11  of  Maps  at  Page  33,  Records  of  said  County. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  west  5  feet  thereof 
as  conveyed  to  the  City  of  Lodl  by  deed  re- 
corded September  24,  1958,  in  Volume  2102 
at  Page  328.  Official  Records  of  said  County. 

Also  excepting  therefrom  the  east  20  feet 
thereof  (measured  at  right  angles  from  the 
east  line  of  said  Lot) . 

(9)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Comp)any,  grantor,  and 
Wm.  G.  Holz  Company,  a  corporation, 
grantee,  on  October  1,  1966,  and  recorded  on 
April  19,  1967,  volume  3118,  page  335,  of  Of- 
ficial Records  of  San  Joaquin  County,  CaU- 
fornla, describing  the  foUowing  lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  In  the  City  of 
Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, being  a  portion  of  the  Southwest 
Quarter  of  Section  12,  Township  3  North, 
Range  6  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meri- 
dian, and  more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  Northeast  comer  of  that 
certain  4.074  acre  tract  conveyed  to  Agostlno 
Panzica  and  wife,  by  Deed  recorded  Septem- 
ber 12,  1944  m  Vol.  901  of  Official  Reccwds. 
Page  44,  San  Joaquin  County  Records,  and 
also  being  the  Southeast  comer  of  Lot  19  as 
shown  upon  Map  entitled  KOE3iIO  SUBDI- 
VISION, according  to  the  Official  Map  there- 
of filed  in  Vol.  11  of  Maps,  Page  33,  San  Joa- 
quin County  Records,  which  point  is  also  In 
the  West  Une  of  the  100  foot  strip  now  occu- 
pied by  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company; 
thenoe  Westerly  along  the  North  line  o*  said 
property  conveyed  to  Panzica,  South  88*17' 
West,  163  feet,  more  or  leas,  to  the  East  line 
of  South  Sacramento  Street;  thence  South 
4 » 36)4'  West,  329.94  feet  along  the  East  line 
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of  South  Sacramento  Street  to  a  point  on 
the  South  Une  of  said  4.074  acre  tract:  thence 
North  88  17'  East.  163  feet  along  the  South 
line  of  said  4.074  acre  tract  to  a  point  in  the 
West  line  of  said  100  foot  right  of  way  strip 
of  said  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company; 
thence  Northerly  along  the  West  line  of  said 
railroad  right  of  way.  339.94  feet  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Excepting  ihe  west  5  feet  as  granted  to  the 
City  of  Lodt  by  deed  recorded  April  27.  1962 
in  Volume  2542  at  Page  455.  Official  Records 
of  said  County. 

Also  excepting  the  east  20  feet  of  the  above 
described  parcel  of  land  (measured  at  right 
angles  from  the  east  line  of  said  parcel) . 

(10)  The  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
grantor,  and  Fred  L.  Baybarz  and  Carolyn 
C  Baybarz.  his  wife,  grantees,  on  July  8. 
1966.  and  recorded  on  April  19.  1967.  volume 
3118.  page  333,  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  CalUornla.  describing  the 
following  lands : 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  situate  In  the 
City  of  Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  SUte 
of  California,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

The  South  one-haU  of  Lot  1  of  A.  J.  Lar- 
sons  Subdivision  of  a  portion  of  thfe  South- 
west Quarter  of  Section  12,  Township  3 
Itorth.  Range  6  East.  Mount  Diablo  Base  and 

SEcept  that  portion  granted  to  the  City 
of  Lodl.  by  Deed  recorded  October  17.  1961 
in  Boole  of  Official  Records.  Vol.  2486,  Page 
450.  San  Joaquin  County  Records. 

Also  except  that  portion  granted  to  George 
A.  Miller  and  Prances  F.  Miller,  his  wife,  as 
Joint  tenants,  by  Deed  recorded  March  11, 
1964  in  Book  of  Official  Records,  Vol.  2797, 
Page  201.  San  Joaquin  County  Records. 

Also  except  the  east  20  feet  of  the  above 
described  parcel  of  land  ( meastired  at  right 
angles  from  the  east  line  of  said  Lot  1 ) 

111)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Carl  F.  Wolf  and  Elizabeth  Wolf,  husband 
and  wife,  grantees,  on  Jtine  30,  1966,  and 
recorded  on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118, 
page  331,  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California,  describing  the  following 
lands: 

That  certain  real  property  In  the  City  of 
Lodl.  County  of  San  Joaquin.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, described  as  follows: 

The  northerly  40.00  feet  of  Lot  26  of  Tract 
No.  465  Salas  Tract,  according  to  the  Official 
Map  thereof  filed  in  Volume  14  of  Maps,  at 
Page  91,  Records  of  said  County. 

Except  the  easterly  25.00  feet  of  the  above 
described  property. 

( 12)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  South  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Samuel  D.  Salas,  grantee,  on  June  9.  1966. 
and  recorded  on  April  19.  1967.  volume  3118. 
page  329.  of  Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California  describing  the  following 
lands: 

That  certain  real  property  in  the  City  of 
Lodl.  County  of  San  Joaquin.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, described  as  follows: 

Lot  26  of  Tract  No  455  Salas  Tract,  accord- 
ing to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed  In  Vol.  14 
of  Mape.  page  91.  San  Joaquin  County 
Records. 

Except  the  North  40  feet  (said  40  feet  being 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  North  line  of 
said  Lot)  aa  granted  to  Paul  J.  Van  Steen- 
berge  and  VlcWe  Van  Steenberge.  hla  wife,  as 
Joint  tenants,  by  Deed  recorded  April  28.  1958 
In  Book  of  Official  Records.  Vol.  2061.  p*ge 
373.  San  Joaquin  County  Records. 

Alao  except  the  east  26  00  feet  of  the  above 
described  parcel  of  land  'mearured  at  right 
angles  from  the  east  line  of  said  Lot  26 ) . 

fl3)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
liOdl  Iron  Works.  Incorporated,  a  corpora- 
tion, grantee,  on  October  1.  1966,  and  recorded 


on  April  19,  1967,  volume  3118.  page  315. 
Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  County, 
California,  describing  the  following  lands: 

Those  certain  parcels  of  land  In  the  City 
of  Lodl.  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of 
California,  described  as  follows: 

PARCIX   I 

The  North  150  feet  of  the  South  300  feet, 
measured  along  the  East  line,  of  the  South  2 
acres  of  Lot  34  Larson's  addition  to  Lodl.  ac- 
cording to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed  In 
Vol.  2  of  Maps,  page  10.  San  Joaquin  County 
Records. 

Excepting  from  the  above  described  prop- 
erty the  West  50  feet  as  conveyed  to  the  City 
of  Lodl  by  Deed  recorded  September  3.  1936 
in  Book  of  Official  Records.  Vol  638,  page  493 
San  Joaquin  Cotmty  Records. 

PAKCIX    n 

The  North  50  feet  of  the  South  350  feet, 
and  the  North  50  feet  of  the  South  150  feet 
measured  along  the  East  line,  of  the  South  2 
acres  of  Lot  34  of  Larson's  addition  to  Lodl. 
according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed  In 
Vol.  2  of  Maps,  page  10.  San  Joaquin  County 
Records. 

Excepting  from  the  above  described  prop- 
erty the  West  50  feet,  as  conveyed  to  the  City 
of  Lodl  by  Deed  recorded  September  3.  1936 
in  Book  of  Official  Records.  Vol.  538.  page  493. 
San  Joaquin  County  Records. 

PARCEL  m 

That  porUon  of  Lot  34  of  Larson's  addition 
to  Lodl  according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof 
filed  In  Vol.  2  of  Maps,  page  10,  San  Joaquin 
County  records,  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  an  axle  at  the  Southwest 
comer  of  said  Lot  34;  thence  North  87*07' 
East,  along  the  South  Une  of  said  Lot 
34.  50.39  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe;  thence 
North  4°  16'  East,  parallel  with  and  distant 
50  feet  easterly  from  the  West  line  of  said 
Lot  34,  350  feet  to  an  Uon  pipe  and  the  true 
point  of  beginning:  thence  North  4°  16'  East 
36  9  feet  to  a  point,  said  point  being  South 
4°  16'  West  70  feet  from  the  Northwest  corner 
of  that  parcel  of  land  described  In  the  Deed 
of  Trust  from  W.  Lelske  and  Helen  Lelske, 
his  wife  to  Trustee  for  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Lodl.  which  Deed  of  Trtist  la 
recorded  June  4.  1947  In  Book  of  Official 
Records.  Vol.  1056,  page  307,  San  Joaquin 
County  Records  thence  South  85*50'31"  East 
161  88  feet  to  a  point  In  the  East  Une  of  said 
Lot  34.  said  point  being  South  4*16'  West  70 
feet  from  the  Northeast  corner  of  that  parcel 
of  land  described  In  the  Deed  of  Trust 
described  above  (Official  Records.  Vol.  1056. 
page  307);  thence  South  4''16'  West,  along 
the  East  line  of  said  Lot  34,  16.9  feet  to  an 
Iron  pipe,  said  pipe  being  North  4'  16'  East  350 
feet  from  the  Southeast  comer  of  said  Lot 
34;  thence  South  87'07'  West,  parallel  with 
said  South  line,  163.15  feet  to  the  true  point 
of  beginning. 

PARCEL     IV 

The  South  100  feet,  measured  along  the 
East  line,  of  the  South  2  acres  of  Lo*  34  of 
lATSon's  addition  to  Lodl.  according  to  the 
Official  Map  thereof  filed  In  Vol.  2  of  Maps, 
page  10,  San  Joaquin  County  Records;  the 
North  line  of  said  South  feet  being  paraUel 
with  the  South  line  of  said  Lot  34. 

Except  the  West  50  feet  as  conveyed  to  the 
City  of  Lodl  by  Deed  recorded  September  3. 
1936  In  Book  of  Official  Records,  Vol.  538,  page 
493,  San  Joaquin  County  Records. 


PAXCKL   V 

That  portion  of  Lot  34  of  Larson's  addition 
to  Lodl.  according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof 
filed  In  Vol.  3  of  Maps,  page  10.  San  Joaquin 
County  Records,  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  the  Southwest  comer  of 
said  Lot  34.  thence  North  87* 07'  East  50.39 
feet  to  the  East  Une  of  Sacramento  Street,  as 
shown  upon  Survey  filed  for  record  Septem- 
ber 11.  1948  in  Vol.  6  of  Book  of  Surveys,  page 


234,  San  Joaquin  County  Records,  thence 
North  4°  16'  East,  along  said  East  line  of  said 
Sacramento  Street,  458.9  feet  to  the  North- 
west comer  of  the  land  described  In  the  deed 
to  Roy  J.  Henderson,  et  ux,  dated  July  31, 
1948,  recorded  August  3,  1948  in  Vol.  115  of 
Official  Records,  page  458,  San  Joaquin 
County  Records,  and  the  true  point  of  be- 
ginning of  the  herein  described  property; 
thence  North  4°  16'  East,  along  said  East  line 
of  said  Sacramento  Street,  100  feet;  thence 
South  85° 50'  East  161.85  feet  to  the  West  line 
of  the  "Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
right  of  way"  as  shown  upon  said  Survey; 
thence  South  4"  16'  West,  along  said  West 
line,  100  feet  to  the  Northeast  corner  of  said 
Henderson  land;  thence  North  85°50'  West, 
along  the  North  line  of  said  Henderson 
land.  161.85  feet  to  the  true  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Except  the  West  5  feet  as  conveyed  to  the 
City  of  Lodl  by  Deed  recorded  January  24, 
1958  in  Vol.  2036  of  Official  Records,  page  300, 
San  Joaquin  CTounty  Records. 

PARCEL     VI 

That  portion  of  Lot  34  of  Larson's  addition 
to  Lodl  according  to  the  Official  Map  thereof 
filed  In  Vol.  2  of  Maps,  page  10,  San  Joaquin 
County  Records,  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  an  axle  at  the  Southwest 
corner  of  said  Lot  34;  thence  North  87°  07' 
East,  along  the  South  line  of  said  Lot  34.  50.39 
feet  to  an  Iron  pipe;  thence  North  4°  16'  East, 
parallel  with  and  distant  50  feet  easterly  from 
the  West  line  of  said  Lot  34.  350  feet  to  an 
Iron  pipe  and  the  true  point  of  beginning: 
thence  North  4°  16'  East,  106.9  feet  to  an  Iron 
pipe;  thence  South  85=50'  East  161.85  feet 
to  an  iron  pipe  in  the  East  Une  of  said  Lot  34: 
thence  South  4=16'  West,  along  said  E:ast 
Une,  86.9  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe,  said  pipe  being 
North  4°  16'  East  350  feet  from  the  Southeast 
corner  of  said  Lot  34;  thence  Sou'h  87''07' 
West,  parallel  with  said  South  Une,  163.15 
feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning. 

EXCEPT  that  portion  of  Lot  34  of  Larson's 
addition  to  Lodl,  according  to  the  Official  Map 
thereof  filed  in  Vol.  2  of  Maps,  page  10.  San 
Joaquin  County  Records,  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Commencing  at  an  axle  at  the  Southwest 
corner  of  said  Lot  34;   thence  North  87°07' 
East   along  the   South   line  of   said   Lot   34, 
50.39    feet    to    an   iron    pipe;    thence    North 
4»16'  East  parallel  with  and  distant  50  feet 
easterly  from  the  West  line  of  said  Lot  34. 
360  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe  and  the  true  point 
of  beginning;    thence  North  4=16'  East  36.9 
feet  to  a  point,  said  point  being  South  4°  16' 
West  70  feet  from  the  Northwest    comer  of 
that  parcel  of  land  described  In  Deed  of  Tmst 
from  W.  Lelske.  et  ux,  recorded  June  4,  1947 
In  Book  of  Official  Records,  Vol.   1056.  page 
307,   San   Joaquin   County   Records:    thence 
South  85°50'31'  East  161.88  feet  to  a  point 
In  the  East  Une  of  said  Lot  34,  said  point 
being   South   4"  16'    West  70   feet   from   the 
Northeast  comer  of  that  parcel  of  land  de- 
scribed in  the  Deed  of  Tmst  described  above 
(In  Book  of  Official  Records.  Vol.  1056,  page 
307) ;  thence  South  4=16'  West  along  the  East 
line  of  said  Lot  34,  16.9  feet  to  an  iron  pipe, 
said  pipe  being  North  4°  16'  East  350  feet  from 
the  Southeast  corner  of  said  Lot  34;   thence 
South  87'>07'  West,  parallel  with  said  South 
Une,    163.15    feet   to   the   true   point   of   be- 
ginning. 

Also  except  the  West  5  feet  as  conveyed  to 
the  City  of  Lodl  by  Deed  recorded  January  24, 
1958  In  Book  of  Official  Records,  Vol.  2036, 
page  298.  San  Joaquin  County  Records. 


PARCEL     Vn 

Lot  1  of  Tract  No.  455  Salas  Tract,  accord- 
ing to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed  In  Vol- 
ume 14  of  Maps,  at  Page  91,  San  Joaquin 
County  Records. 

(14)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  grantor,  and 
Fred  Splckerman.  grantee,  on  September  1, 
1966.  and  recorded  on  April  19.  1967,  volume 
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3118,  page  321,  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  California,  describing  the 
following  lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  situate  In  the 
City  of  Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State 
of  California,  described  as  follows: 

The  North  2.95  acres  of  Lot  34  of  Larson's 
addition  to  Lodl,  according  to  the  Official 
Map  thereof  filed  In  Vol.  2  of  Maps,  page  10, 
San  Joaquin  County  Records. 

Except  the  North  200  feet  of  the  East  184 
feet  of  said  Lot  34  as  described  in  Deed  to 
the  Lodl  Natural  Gas  (Company,  recorded 
December  5.  1906,  in  Book  "A"  of  Deeds.  Vol. 
159,  ptage  43,  San  Joaquin  County  Records. 

Also  except  the  West  50  feet  as  described 
In  Deed  to  the  City  of  Lodl,  recorded  Sei>- 
tember  3,  1936  In  Book  of  Official  Records, 
Vol.  538,  page  493,  San  Joaquin  County  Rec- 
ords. 

Also  except  the  East  5  feet  of  the  West  55 
feet  as  described  In  the  Deed  to  the  City  of 
Lodl,  recorded  January  24,  1958  In  Book  of 
Official  Records,  Vol.  2036,  page  300,  San 
Joaquin  County  Records. 

Also  except  that  portion  described  In  Deed 
to  Hyman  Berebltsky,  et  ux.  recorded  No- 
vember 30,  1959  In  Book  of  Official  Records, 
Vol.  2240,  page  498.  San  Joaquin  Records. 

(15)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Splekerman  Concrete  Pipe  Company,  a  Cali- 
fornia   corporation,    grantee,   of   October    1, 

1966,  and  recorded  on  April  19.  1967.  volume 
3118,  page,  323,  of  Official  Records  of  San 
Joaquin  Ctounty,  California,  describing  the 
following  lands : 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  In  the  City  of 
Lodl,  Oovinty  of  San  Joaquin.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, described  as  foUows: 

The  North  10  feet  of  Lot  11  and  the  South 
32.50  feet  of  Lot  10,  as  said  lotfi  are  shown 
on  map  of  Larson's  Addition  to  Lodl,  accord- 
ing to  the  Official  Map  thereof  filed  in  Vol- 
ume 2  of  Maps,  at  page  10.  San  Joaquin 
County  Records. 

(16)  The  conveyance  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
grantor,  and  Howard  Mason,  grantee,  on 
March   30,   1966.   and   recorded  on  April   19. 

1967,  volume  3118,  page  317,  of  Official 
Records  of  San  Joaquin  County,  California, 
describing  the  following  lands: 

Those  certain  parcels  of  land  situate  In 
the  City  of  Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin, 
State  of  California,  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  foUows: 


Lots  6,  7  and  8  In  Block  33  of  Lawrence 
Homestead  Addition  as  shown  on  the  map 
thereof  recorded  In  Volimie  10  of  Maps  at 
Page  5,  Records  of  said  Cotinty. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  west  30  feet 
thereof. 

PARCEL   3 

The  north  10  feet  of  that  certain  20-foot 
aUey  lying  between  Blocks  33  and  34  of 
Lawrence  Homestead  Addition  as  shown  on 
the  map  thereof  recorded  In  Volume  10  of 
Maps  at  Page  5,  Records  of  said  County. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  west  30  feet 
thereof. 

(17)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
grantor,  and  Jay  Loveless,  a  married  man, 
grantee,  on  July  13.  1967.  and  recorded  on 
October  10.  1967.  volume  3158,  page  339,  of 
Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  Covinty.  Cali- 
fornia, describing  the  foUowing  lands: 

That  certain  f>arcel  of  land  situate  In  the 
south  half  of  Section  36,  Township  4  North, 
Range  6  East,  MJ>.M.,  In  the  County  of  San 
Jo«W}uln,  State  of  OaUfomia,  being  the  east- 
erly 100.00  feet  of  the  westerly  160.00  feet 
of  the  land  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south  line 
of  said  Section  36,  distant  thereon  West 
1401.60  feet  from  the  southeast  corner  of  said 
Section  36;  thence  North  1=35'  West,  along 
the  westerly  line  of  the  Bechtold  property, 


666.40  feet;  thence  North  74=02'  West  91.00 
feet;  thence  North  66=35'  West  81.40  feel; 
thence  North  55=06'  West  101.50  feet;  thence 
North  57=40'  West  148.30  feet;  thence  North 
69  =  53'  West  69.20  feet;  thence  North  80=47' 
West  90.30  feet;  thence  South  89=51'  West 
156.60  feet;  thence  South  80=47'  West  448.30 
feet;  thence  North  1=47'  West  10.00  feet; 
thence  South  80=47'  West  200  feet,  more  or 
less;  to  a  point  In  a  Une  parallel  and  concen- 
tric with  and  distant  50.00  feet  easterly, 
measured  at  right  angles  and  radially,  from 
the  original  located  center  line  of  Southern 
Pacific  Company's  main  track  (Stockton  to 
Polk);  thence  southerly,  along  said  parallel 
and  concentric  line,  to  the  south  line  of  said 
Section  36;  thence  easterly,  along  last  said 
south  Une,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Except  therefrom  the  south  30.00  feet 
thereof  Included  In  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Road. 

(18)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  (Company,  grantor,  and 
Vivian  E.  Hughes,  a  widow,  grantee,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1966.  and  recorded  on  April  19,  1967, 
volume  3118,  page  319,  of  Official  Records  of 
San  Joaquin  County,  California,  describing 
the  following  lands: 

That  parcel  of  land  situate  In  the  City  of 
Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  Sfate  of  Cali- 
fornia, described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  distant  320  feet) 
northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Block 
21  m  the  Town  (now  City)  of  Lodl;  thence 
run  northerly  100  feet,  thence  easterly  125 
feet  to  a  point  in  a  Une  paraUel  with  and 
distant  50  feet  westerly,  measured  at  right 
angles  from  the  original  located  center  line 
of  Southern  Pacific  Company's  main  track 
(Stockton  to  Polk);  thence  southerly,  along 
said  parallel  Une,  100  feet;  thence  westerly 
125  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  the  same 
being  a  fraction  of  the  west  half  of  the 
Northwest  Quarter  of  Section  1,  Township  3 
North,  Range  6  East,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and 
Meridian,  as  per  deed  recorded  January  3, 
1920  in  Book  "A"  of  Deeds,  Vol.  400,  Page 
265,  and  being  In  Ayers  and  Pitchers  Addi- 
tion to  the  caty  of  Lodl. 

(19)  The  conveyance  entered  into  betvsreen 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
Anvil  Products,  Incorporated,  a  corporation, 
grantee,  on  July  1,  1967,  and  recorded  on 
October  11,  1967.  volume  3158.  page  603,  of 
Official  Records  of  San  Joaquin  County,  CaU- 
fornla,  describing  the  foU owing  lands: 

That  certain  parcel  of  land  situate  In  the 
City  of  Lodl,  County  of  San  Joaquin,  State 
of  California,  being  a  portion  of  Lot  62  of 
Lodl  Bamhart  Tract,  filed  November  5,  1906, 
in  Volume  3  of  Maps,  Page  48,  San  Joaquin 
County  Records,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  Southwest  comer  of  said 
Lot  62;  thence  North  3°44'  East  along  the 
West  Une  of  said  Lot  62  a  dUtance  of  312.14 
feet;  thence  North  86*25'  East  along  the 
South  line  of  the  North  0.38  acres  of  said 
Lot  62  a  distance  of  673.95  feet;  thence  South 
310.44  feet  more  or  less  to  the  South  line  of 
said  Lot  62;  thence  South  86  "26'  West  along 
the  South  line  of  said  Lot  62  a  distance  of 
694.3  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Except  therefrom  the  westerly  25  feet  of 
said  Lot  62. 

Also  except  that  portion  of  the  above  de- 
scribed parcel  of  land  lying  easterly  of  a  Une 
paraUel  with  and  distant  200  feet  easterly, 
measured  at  right  angles,  from  the  original 
located  centerllne  of  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's main  track  (Stockton  to  Polk). 

(20)  The  conveyance  entered  Into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor,  and 
WUllam  T.  Beckman,  a  married  man,  deal- 
ing with  bis  sole  and  separate  property, 
Charles  M.  Beckman,  a  single  man,  and  Alfa 
E.  Beckman,  a  widow,  grantees,  on  August 
13.  1968,  and  recorded  on  September  13,  1968, 
volume  3238.  page  277.  of  Official  Records 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  describ- 
ing the  following  lands: 


That  certain  parcel  of  land  situate,  lying 
and  being  in  the  City  of  Lodl,  County  of 
San  Joaquin,  State  of  California,  being  a 
portion  of  Lots  63,  64  and  66  as  said  Lots 
are  shown  on  that  certain  map  entitled  "Lodl 
Bamhart  Tract."  filed  for  record  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  1906,  in  Volume  3  of  Maps  and  Plats, 
Page  48,  Records  of  San  Joaquin  (bounty, 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  northerly  Une  of  said  Lot  65  with  a  line 
parallel  with  and  distant  75  feet  easterly, 
measured  at  right  angles,  from  the  original 
located  center  Une  of  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's main  tract  (Stockton-Brighton); 
thence  southerly  along  said  paraUel  line 
760.29  feet  to  a  point  In  the  southerly  Une 
of  the  North  1.60  acres  of  said  Lot  63;  thence 
easterly  along  said  southerly  Une,  to  a  point 
In  a  line  parallel  with  and  distant  200  feet 
easterly,  measured  at  right  angles,  from  said 
center  Une;  thence  northerly  along  last  said 
parallel  line  750.29  feet  to  a  point  In  said 
northerly  Une  of  Lot  65;  thence  westerly 
along  said  northerly  line,  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Sec  3.   (a)    Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU — 

(1)  diminish  the  right-of-way  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  a  width  less 
than  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of 
the  main  track  or  tracks  estabUshed  and 
maintained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  validate  or  confirm  any  right  or  title 
to,  or  Interest  in,  the  land  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  arising  out  of  adverse 
possession,  prescription,  or  abandonment, 
and  not  confirmed  by  conveyance  made  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  reserved  to  the  United  States 
aU  oil,  coal,  or  other  minerals  in  the  land 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
together  with  the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine, 
and  remove  such  oU,  coal,  or  other  minerals 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

AMENDMXNT    TO    THE    COMlCnTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFTERED    BY    MR.    M'PALL 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  correct  a  typographi- 
cal error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
Offered  by  Mr.  McPall:  Page  16,  Une  18,  after 
the  word  "page"  strike  out  "315"  and  insert 
•325" 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12960,  as  amended,  validates  and  con- 
firms, as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  some  20  conveyances 
made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
adjoining  landowners. 

These  lands  are  located  in  San  Joaquin 
Coimty,  Calif.  Nineteen  of  the  parcels  lie 
within  the  city  limits  of  Lodl,  Calif.,  and 
the  other  one  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  city.  The  20  parcels  contain  about  13 
acres.  These  lands  are  presently  used  for 
housing,  light  and  heavy  industry,  and 
one  parcel  has  been  developed  as  a  grape 
vineyard. 

Originally,  these  lands  were  granted  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  by  the 
act  of  July  1,  1862.  The  Southern  Pacific 
is  the  successor  in  interest  to  the  Central 
Pacific.  The  act  did  not  grant  full  title 
to  the  railroad  company,  but  it  did  grant 
a  400-foot  right-of-way  across  public 
lands,  together  with  the  right  to  use  the 
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surface  for  railroad  and  associated  pur- 
poses. All  minerals  were  resersed  to  the 
United  States. 

When  the  United  States  issued  patents 
to  the  adjoining  lands,  the  patents  in- 
cluded the  lands  within  the  right-of- 
wa>-.  As  the  railroad  did  not  actively  as- 
sert claim  to  the  entire  400-foot  right-of- 
way  until  about  1925,  the  adjoining  land- 
owners assunied  ownership  and  made  use 
of  most  of  tlie  right-of-way  except  for 
a  50-foot  strip  on  each  side  of  the  main- 
line uack  that  was  clearly  defined  and 
actively  used  by  the  company.  After  1925. 
when  the  railroad  actively  asserted  claim 
to  the  entire  right-of-way,  the  improve- 
ments and  assumed  ownership  of  the  ad- 
joining owners  were  placed  in  serious 
doubt.  In  the  past,  similar  situations 
have  been  brought  before  Congress,  and 
legislation  has  been  enacted  to  validate 
conveyances  made  by  various  railroad 
compsmles.  In  the  present  case,  the 
Southern  Pacific  made  the  20  convey- 
ances in  1966  for  a  nominal  considera- 
tion. 

Abandonment  or  forfeiture  of  a  rail- 
road richt-of-way  is  generally  governed 
by  the  act  of  March  8,  1922.  That  act 
provides  that  upon  a  finding  of  aban- 
donment or  forfeiture,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  the  courts,  the  lands  within  the 
right-of-way  pass  to  the  adjoining  owner 
except  that  within  a  municipality  the 
lands  pass  to  the  municipality.  In  this 
situation  the  railroad  does  not  consider 
its  20  conveyances  as  an  abandonment, 
and  no  abandonment  has  been  found  by 
Congress  or  the  courts.  Moreover,  the 
city  of  Lodl,  which  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  19  of  the  20  tracts  of  any  find- 
ing of  abandonment  under  the  1928  act, 
has  recommended  enactment  of  H.R. 
12960. 

Unless  H.R.  12960  is  enacted,  the  20 
conveyances  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
will  not  convey  a  marketable  title  to  the 
land.  Enactment  of  H.R.  12960  will  legal- 
ize the  conveyances  and  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  further  legislation  by 
Congress  or  a  finding  by  the  courts  re- 
garding abandonment  of  a  portion  of  a 
right-of-way.  As  aU  minerals  are  re- 
served to  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
interest  is  fully  protected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  This  is  an  area  between 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  where*^  is  located. 
Please  tell  me  why  we  h&'f^jio  study  the 
feasibility  of  commemoratiit?41»e  Chero- 
kee Strip.  1 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Because  itj^  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Pftfk'Serx'ice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  RecommeOde^''that  it  be 
studied? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  good  over  in 
the  Interior  E>ei>artment  at  recommend- 
ing studies  of  various  things.  There  is  a 
bill  scheduled  to  come  up  this  afternoon 
recommending  a  study  that  no  one  can 
understand  why  in  the  world  it  should 
be  recommended.  Would  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  a  study  of  the  Mormon  Trail 
and  all  the  other  cattle  trails  and  human 
trails  across  the  country? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
sentleman  will  yield,  this  is  a  procedure 
always  followed  by  the  Park  Service  in 
determining  whether  a  project  be  de- 
clared feasible.  So  far  £is  the  Mormon 
Trail  is  concerned — we  did  just  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  $30,000  is  still  $30,000 
to  study  something  which  I  think  the 
National  Park  Service  should  be  able 
to  tell  us  out  of  hand  whether  or  not  it 
is  feasible  to  commemorate. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  is  why.  Why 
study  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


policemen  at  the  Government  Printinjj 
Office,  and  for  other  piuiioses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
swneone  if  we  can  appoint  enough  spe- 
cial police  over  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  to  take  care  of  a  sick-out  such 
as  we  had  last  week? 

Apparently  there  Is  no  one  present  t  J 
explain  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  UNIT  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL PARK  SYSTEM  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE THE  OPENING  OP  THE 
CHEROKEE  STRIP 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15012) 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  to  com- 
memorate the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteading,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  why  we  have  to  spend  $30,000  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  commemorating 
the  Cherokee  Strip? 


AUTHORIZING  PUBLIC  PRINTER  TO 
GRANT  COMPENSATORY  TIAIE 
FOR  OVERTIME  BY  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14453) 
to  authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  grant 
time  off  as  compensation  for  overtime 
worked  by  certain  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
what  happened  last  week  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemEin  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PUBLIC  PRINTER  TO 
FIX  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF 
DAILY  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3339)  to 
authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  fix  the 
subscription  price  of  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3339 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  full  paragraph  of  section  906  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  \s  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  I>ubllc  Printer  may  furnish  the  dally 
Record  to  subscribers  at  a  price  determined 
by  the  Public  Printer  based  upon  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distribution,  such  price  to  be 
payable  In  advance." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDrNG  FOR  DESIGNATION  OF 
SPECIAL  POLICEMEN  AT  GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTINO  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  14452) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  special 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRFTARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  PARK  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12758) 
to  authorize  the  Secretarj'  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  a  volunteers  in  the 
park  progrsun.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
rght  to  obj^t,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
an  explanation  of  whether  this  is  the 
start  of  a  so-called  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  or  what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
the  start  of  a  domestic  peace  corps.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  the  Park 
Service  to  continue  by  law  actual  living 
history  programs.  For  example,  down 
in  Fredericksburg  on  the  battlefield,  peo- 
ple have  volunteered  to  come  in  and  take 
the  place  of  both  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  forces.  They  have  been  vol- 
unteers, but  there  has  been  an  opinion 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  he  is  afraid 
there  might  be  a  tort  liability  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  if 
there  is  not  a  proper  act.  So  the  Park 
Service  has  come  to  our  committee  and 
asked  us  to  pass  this  bill  allowing  them 
to  have  volunteers  so  they  may  sign  a 
waiver,  so  there  will  be  no  liability  on 
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the  Federal  Government.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  but  it  is  not  the  start 
of  a  domestic  peace  corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
$100,000  annual  appropriation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Because  there  are  uni- 
forms to  be  purchased  and  there  may  be 
transportation  of  people  to  participate 
in  this,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  $100,000  trans- 
port all  the  volunteers  around  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  most  of  them  will 
not  require  transportation.  Most  of  them 
will  be  local  and  will  pay  their  own  trans- 
portation. But  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  Park  Service  in  certain  areas  to  use 
a  bus  to  bring  certain  people  to  certain 
of  the  areas.  The  Park  Service  wants 
this  to  cover  that  kind  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  heaid 
that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  cre- 
ate a  domestic  peace  corps  and  that  it 
has  been  suggested  it  be  located  in  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
heard  that.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Park  Service.  This  has  no  part 
of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps;  of  that  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  tlie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEIAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  authorized  t» 
recruit,  train,  and  accept  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations  the  services  of  Individuals 
without  compensation  as  volunteers  for  or 
In  aid  of  Interpretive  functions,  or  other 
visitor  services  or  activities  In  and  related 
to  areas  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  National  Park  Service. 

Sec.  2.  The  SecretEiry  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  Incidental  expenses,  such  as  trans - 
portatioin,  uniforms,  lodging,  and  subsist- 
ence. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Fed- 
eral employee  benefits. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim 
provisions  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  a  Federal  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stat«e 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  Injuries,  volunteers  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  In  section  8101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  pro- 
visions   of    that    subchapter    shall    apply. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

tjEC.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vol- 
unteers in  the  Parks  Act  of  1969." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

I>age  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "Act."  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "Act,  but  not  more  than 
$100,000  shall  be   appropriated  in  any  one 

year.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California)  was  grsmted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl 
now  before  the  House  was  cosponsored 
by  Representatives  John  P.  Saylor  and 
Joe  Skubitz.  The  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  utilize  the  voluntary  services 
of  qualified  individuals  who  can  help 
the  National  Park  Service  more  ade- 
quately serve  the  public. 

Essentially,  H.R.  12758  seeks  to  ac- 
complish a  dual  objective — both  mu- 
tually desirable.  First,  if  enacted,  it  will 
provide  the  mechanism  which  is  required 
in  order  to  enlist  the  services  of  people 
Interested  in  specific  areas  or  activities 
in  the  national  park  system.  Second,  it 
will  expand  the  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  more  fully  use  and  enjoy  our 
various  national  park  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  volunteers  are 
used  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Their  serv- 
ices are  employed  primarily  at  areas 
where  some  organization  has  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  promoting  and  develop- 
ing a  greater  public  understanding  of 
it.  These  people  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  they  provide  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service.  Prior  to  accepting  their  serv- 
ices, however,  the  Park  Service  must  re- 
quire these  volunteers  to  agree,  in  writ- 
ing, that  the  United  States  is  free  of  all 
liability  for  any  injury  which  they  might 
receive  while  providing  such  services.  In 
addition,  these  volimteers  are  required 
to  pay  all  expenses  connected  with  their 
service  unless  donated  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Naturally,  while  people  are  willing  to 
give  the  Government  one  of  their  most 
valuable  assets — their  free  hours — they 
are  somewhat  reluctant  to  do  this  if  they 
have  to  assume  all  of  the  risks  of  injury 
and,  also,  assume  all  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  their  donated  sernces. 
Essentially,  tliese  are  the  problems 
which  H.R.   12758  attempts  to  resolve. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  any  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  those  people  who 
wish  to  volunteer  their  services.  It  does, 
however,  enable  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  extend  to  them  the  same  remedies 
that  are  available  to  Federal  employees 
for  accidental  injuries.  While  we  do  not 
foresee  that  any  volunteer  will  be  in- 
jured, and  w-hile  no  known  injuries  have 
been  sustained  by  volunteers  heretofore, 
the  legislation  is  drafted  prospectively  so 
that  in  the  unlikely,  though  possible, 
event  that  some  volunteer  is  injured  in 
service,  he  or  she  can  seek  the  remedies 
available  at  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  volunteers  are  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  who  will  be  used  to 
complement  and  supplement  the  career 
and  seasonal  employees.  They  will  not 
replace  any  regular  employees  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  but  they  can  help 


to  provide  services  which  will  expand  the 
public  enjoyment  and  use  of  our  na- 
tional park  areas.  In  short,  the  volun- 
teers will  expand  the  capacity  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  park  visitors  with- 
out significantly  increasing  the  operating 
costs.  Since  they  are  not  to  be  comr>en- 
sated  for  their  services,  these  volunteers, 
of  course,  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
restrictions  on  appointments  of  person- 
nel under  title  n  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act. 

Even  though  no  compensation  in  the 
form  of  wages  or  salaries  is  to  be  paid  to 
these  individuals,  there  may  be  some  ex- 
pense connected  with  their  services.  It  is 
expected  that  public  funds  will  be  used 
to  provide  necesstiry  uniforms,  period 
costumes,  and  travel  and  subsistence 
costs  directly  related  to  the  voluntary 
services.  Since  these  people  will  be  giving 
their  time  without  charge,  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  incur  direct  expenses 
in  order  to  make  their  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  expect  recruit- 
ing for  the  program  to  begin  with  large 
numbers  of  volunteers.  We  expect  these 
people  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  interest  in  and  qualifications  for 
the  services  which  they  are  to  provide. 
At  first,  probably  only  about  100  will  be 
selected.  The  numbers  will  grow  as  the 
program  develops  and  matures,  but  it  will 
begin  as  an  experiment.  Because  it  is 
virtually  imtried,  the  committee  has  in- 
dicated its  intention  to  exercise  thorough 
oversight  over  it. 

To  facilitate  congressional  oversight, 
the  Members  will  note  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  the  appropri- 
ations should  be  limited  to  no  more  than 
$100,000  annually.  This  amount  should 
be  ample  to  cover  the  costs  involved  in 
the  years  ahead.  Then,  if  the  program 
succeeds  and  additional  fimds  are  need- 
ed, the  Congress  can  increase  the  au- 
thorization sometime  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
recognize  the  potential  value  of  this  pro- 
gram— to  the  volunteers,  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Government.  Not  only  can  It 
provide  untold  benefits  for  young  people 
who  are  Interested  in  the  outstanding 
natural,  historic,  scientific,  and  recrea- 
tion areas  of  the  national  park  system, 
but  it  can  give  new  meaning  to  the  lives 
of  many  Americans  who  have  retired 
from  full-time  employment,  but  who 
would  enjoy  serving  the  public  on  a  part- 
time  voluntary  basis. 

As  the  Government  Standard — a  pub- 
lication Issued  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees — Indi- 
cated: 

(This  program)  sounds  like  a  golden  op- 
portunity .  .  .  for  those  who  enjoy  the  out- 
doors to  get  their  fresh  air,  while  donating 
their  most  valuable  asset,  their  time,  to  our 
Nation's  fine  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  approve  H.R.  12758. 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12758,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  volunteers  In  the  park  program  and  for 
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other  purposes.  I  am  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  to  establish  a 
truly  meritorious  progarm. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recruit, 
train,  and  accept  without  compensation, 
individuals  as  volunteers  to  aid  and  as- 
sist in  the  interpretive  functions,  visitor 
services,  and  other  activitiies  relating  to 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  bill  authorizes  the  apppro- 
priation  of  not  more  than  $100,000  in 
any  one  year  to  carr>'  out  the  purpose  of 
the  volunteers  in  the  park  program  and 
provide  for  transportation,  uniforms, 
lodging,  and  subsistence,  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  when  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

The  volunteers  recruited  under  this 
program  ^^ill  not  be  considered  Federal 
employees  except  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  those  stat- 
utes relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries. 

In  the  past  the  National  Park  Service 
has  utilized  the  services  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  volunteering  to  assist 
the  Park  Service  in  their  interpretative 
efforts.  For  example,  the  efforts  to  inter- 
pret and  reconstruct  the  historic  engage- 
ments between  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate forces  in  the  Civil  War  were  accom- 
plished largely  by  volunteer  services  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  interested 
organizations.  In  many  other  areas  of 
our  national  park  system  the  volimteer 
effort  hai;  assisted  in  providing  the  gen- 
eral public  with  an  understanding  of  the 
historical  importance  of  the  area  and  the 
need  to  preserve  it.  However,  this  has  not 
been  accomplished  that  easily.  Individ- 
uals and  volunteers  who  now  offer  their 
assistance  are  required  to  sign  a  waiver 
of  liability  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  are  such  volunteers  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  injuries  suffered  while  in 
the  performance  of  their  volunteer  serv- 
ices. This  has  resulted  in  severely  re- 
stricting the  acceptance  of  volunteer 
services  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

This  legislation  will  remove  these  limi- 
tations and  permit  public-spirited  citi- 
zens to  accept  appointment  imder  the 
volunteers  in  the  park  program  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Tne  duties  of  the 
volunteers  will  be  complementary  and 
supplementary  to  the  duties  of  the  regu- 
lar career  employee.s  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  volunteers'  duties  will  in- 
volve interpretation  and  visitor  services, 
special  information  services,  assisting  in 
archeologlcal  digs,  special  research  proj- 
ects, and  interpreting  historical  events. 

These  volunteers  will  be  recruited  from 
the  areas  in  close  proximity  to  the  park 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  and  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12758.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  volunteers  in  the  park  program  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  with  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Sayior. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


employ  individuals  without  compensa- 
tion to  serve  as  volunteer  workers  in  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  National  Park  Service  to 
provide  transportation,  uniforms,  lodg- 
ing, and  subsistence  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

The  volunteers  participating  in  this 
program  wiU  not  be  considered  Federal 
employees  except  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  other 
statutes  relating  to  compensation  for  in- 
juries resulting  or  occurring  diiring  the 
course  of  their  volunteer  employment. 
The  bill  authorizes  not  more  than  $100,- 
000  to  be  appropriated  in  any  one  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  park  program. 

At  the  present  time  volunteers  are 
utilized  in  the  nations^  park  system  on  a 
very  limited  and  restricted  basis  because 
of  legal  technicalities  which  require  a 
waiver  of  liability.  Nonetheless,  volunteer 
service  in  the  National  Park  Service,  even 
on  the  very  limited  basis,  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  world-renowned 
reputation  of  our  national  park  system. 
This  legislation  wiU  remove  the  inhibi- 
tions which  deter  many  volunteers  from 
performing  this  service  to  our  Nation. 

The  volunteers  in  the  park  program  is 
not  in  any  way  intended  to  detract  from 
the  fine  public  service  of  the  regular 
career  employees.  Rather,  the  volunteer 
efforts  will  be  complementary  and  sup- 
plementary to  the  duties  of  the  regiilar 
employees.  The  duties  of  the  volunteer 
will  involve  interpretative  and  visitor 
services,  special  information  services,  as- 
sisting in  special  research  projects  and 
archeologlcal  digs,  and  interpreting  his- 
torical events. 

The  volunteers  will  be  selected  largely 
from  areas  close  to  the  park  facilities  and 
for  skills  which  are  not  generally  avail- 
able on  the  regtUar  staff,  and  as  supple- 
mentary skills  needed  to  support  and 
bolster  the  interpretive  efforts. 

The  volunteers  In  the  park  program 
will  hopefully  provide  appropriate  and 
meaningful  assistance  in  the  interpretive 
program  contemplated  for  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  this  great  Nation  in 
1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time  action  is  taken  next  week,  the  life 
of  this  outstanding  program  will  be  even 
closer  to  termination.  Today,  I  am  urging 
my  colleagues  to  utilize  the  extra  time 
wisely,  to  study  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  and  the  out- 
standing results  of  its  many  programs. 
The  lives  of  coxmtless  families  have  been 
bettered  and  the  facilities  of  countless 
communities  improved  through  imple- 
mentation of  this  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  we  will  be  de- 
bating a  much  needed  1-year  extension  of 
the  present  economic  development  pro- 
gram. Passage  of  H.R.  15712  wUl  allow 
continuance  of  these  all-important  eco- 
nomic development  programs  while 
studies  determine  the  need  for  additional 
legislation  in  this  area.  H.R.  15712  will 
appropriate  an  additional  $770  million 
for  grants,  loans,  and  technical  assist- 
ance tlirough  the  next  fiscal  year.  These 
economic  development  programs  stimu- 
late local  interest,  local  planning  and 
local  private  capital  investment  which 
serves  to  reduce  unemployment  and  un- 
deremplojTTient  invariably  present  in 
disadvantaged  areas.  Furthermore,  the 
program  provides  much  needed  capital 
Improvement  for  these  areas  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  finance 
them.  There  is  smother  benefit  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Although  his- 
torically funded  at  less  than  one-half 
the  authorized  amounts,  the  remaining 
unauthorized  balances  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  represent  a  cushion  for  subsequent 
appropriations  during  that  year  as  a 
temporary  job-producing  measure  In  the 
event  of  a  slackening  in  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  since  the  inception  of 
the  Idea,  the  Economic  Development  Act 
has  more  than  adequately  proven  its 
worth.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will 
urge  passage  of  this  important  measure, 
HJl.  15712,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  demonstrate  unanimity  in  continu- 
ing these  programs  for  economically 
deprived  areas. 


TIME  SHORT  FOR  THE  EDA 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  been 
scheduled  to  consider  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion supremely  Important  to  thousands  of 
Americans  in  the  disadvantaged  sections 
cf  our  country.  Unfortunately,  action  on 
this  much  needed  extension  of  the  1965 
Economic  Development  Act  has  been  de- 
layed another  week.  The  origrinal  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  is  scheduled  to 
expire  in  just  30  short  days  and  by  the 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(RoUNo.  147] 

Adair 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barlne 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Braaco 
Bray 


Brock 

Conte 

Brooks 

Conyers 

Broom  field 

Corbett 

Brown.  Calif. 

Connan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Crane 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Cunningham 

Burton,  Utah 

Daddarlo 

Cabell 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Camp 

Davis,  Qa 

Carey 

Dawson 

Oederberg 

de  la  Garza 

CeUer 

Delaney 

ChappeU 

Dent 

Chlsholm 

Dlggs 

Clausen, 

DlngeU 

DonH. 

Dom 

Clawson,  Del 

Dowdy 

Clay 

DowiUng 

Cohelan 

Dulskl 
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Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Ha  una 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Holi&eld 
HuU 

Jones.  Ala. 
Keith 
Kirwan 
Leggett 


Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClorj- 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mathias 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
MlUs 
Monagan 
Morse 
Nichols 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Rees 
Plhodes 


Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  270 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill,  a  joint  resolution,  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11628.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the 
Architect  of  the  CaiJitol  to  the  Ubraj-lan  of 
Congress  the  authority  to  purchase  office 
equipment  and  furniture  for  the  Library  of 
Congrees; 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Joint  resolution  ertending 
for  4  yeajB  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Ool\ambla  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethxine: 

H.  Con.  Res.  520.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  an  additional 
1,000  copies  of  House  Report  91-610,  9l8t 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Report  of 
Special  Study  Mission  to  Southern  Africa" 
for  the  use  of  the  Conwnlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Conciirrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  doc- 
lunent  the  tributes  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  service  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren; 

H.  Con.  Res.  578.  Conc\irrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  reprinting  of  a  "Compilation  of 
Works  of  Art  and  Other  Objects  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol."  as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  printing  as  a  House  doctunent  a  his- 
tory of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  585.  Conc\irrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  15166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
oertaln  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 


flood  control  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and 

H.  Oon.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14685)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  pro- 
moting travel  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House ;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  CJoodell  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  pwirt  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bUls  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.  1100.  An  act  to  designate  the  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Basin  development 
program  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missoiul  Basin 
program; 

S.  1500.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdlgria 
River  in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  Newt  Graham; 

S.  2763.  An  act  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
additional  systems  and  equipment  for  pass- 
enger motor  vehicles  over  and  above  the 
statutory  price  limitation; 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Conciurent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation 
entitled  "Federal  and  State  Student  Aid 
Programs"  as  a  Senate  document; 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  space  program  bene- 
fits; and 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  compUatlon  and  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress  (1774-1970). 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION CONFERENCE  IN  GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  103  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rks.  1033 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  member  from  the  majority  and  a 
member  from  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  attend  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  Conference 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between  June  3, 1970, 
and  June  26,  1970. 

He  is   further   authorized   to  appoint   as 


alternates  two  members  from  the  majority 
and  two  members  from  the  mlncKlty  of  the 
said  committee. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shaU  be  made  available  to  the  afore- 
said delegates  and  alternates  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  engaged  In  carrying  out 
their  official  duties  under  section  190(d)  of 
title  2.  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsist- 
ence in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel 
as  set  forth  in  the  Standardized  Government 
Ttavel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no 
member  of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  tran£p<M'tatlon  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  in  any  country  where 
coxinterpart  funds  are  available  for  this 
purix)8e. 

That  each  member  of  said  committee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an 
itemized  report  showing  the  number  of  days 
visited  In  each  country  whose  local  curren- 
cies were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  diem  fur- 
nished, and  the  cost  of  transportation  if 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if  such  trans- 
portation is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Identification 
of  the  agency.  All  such  individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  22.  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment." insert  "the  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion and". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  after  the  word  "agency.". 
Insert:  "Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
if  i>er  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  differences  In  time  zones.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  appoint  one  majority  member 
and  one  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  attend 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  be- 
tween June  3,  1970,  and  June  25,  1970, 
and  further  authorizes  him  to  appoint  as 
alternates  two  majority  members  and 
two  minority  members  of  the  committee. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  use  of 
counterpart  fimds  and  is  in  the  form  of 
the  usual  travel  resolution  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  two  amendments  which 
should  be  made  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
other  similar  resolutions  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  On 
page  2,  line  22,  sifter  the  word  "Govern- 
ment," insert  "the  cost  of  such  transpor- 
tation, smd".  Also  on  page  2,  line  22.  after 
the  word  "agency."  the  so-called  Hall 
amendment  should  be  inserted,  which 
would  disallow  dual  per  diem  within  a 
24-hour  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1033. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  As  I  understand  it,  this 
would  provide  for  a  junket  for  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor — a  member  from  the  ma- 
jority, a  member  from  the  minority,  and 
two  Democrat  alternates  and  two  Re- 
publican alternates.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Those  alternates  take 
the  place  of  the  duly  constituted  ap- 
pointees if  they  cannot  qualify.  Only  two 
Vi-ill  go  to  these  conventions  at  any  one 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oiily  two  would  go  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  They  are  inter- 
changeable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  they 
would  send  the  alternates  over  to  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  so  they  could  be  there  on  a 
standby  basis  in  case  there  was  some 
scenery  to  be  viewed  by  the  principal 
delegates  while  the  conference  was  in 
session. 

Are  they  going  to  be  over  there  for  22 
days,  as  the  resolution  indicates,  or  will 
they  go  on  a  staggered  bsisis? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I,  personally,  have 
never  taken  one  of  those  trips.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  been  on  any  junkets  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress  and  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  interpret  what 
they  are  going  to  do  as  you  term  a  so- 
called  junket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I  share  the 
uncommon  ailment  of  being  nonjun- 
keteers. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  We  are  a  daily  double, 
you  and  I. 

Mr.  GROSS  A  daily  double? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  You  and  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
daily  double  is. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  two 
members  of  the  committee  and  four  al- 
ternates will  be  sufBcient  to  represent 
this  coimtrv  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  MADDEa^.  It  is  not  my  under- 
standing that  the  alternates  are  going 
to  participate  unless  the  regular  dele- 
gates are  disqualified  or  are  ill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  counter- 
part funds  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Well,  they  will  prob- 
aoly  get  those  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Probably  get  those  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Do  we  have  counterpart 
funds  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  have  never  gotten 
any  mj'self.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are  located. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  aware  of  the 
new  gimmick  of  special  drawing  rights, 
SDR's?  Does  the  gentleman  know  wheth- 
er these  delegates  are  aware  of  that  new 
"paper  gold?" 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  do  not  know.  The 
gentleman  had  better  consult  some  of 
the  Members  that  make  these  trips. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  has  ably  stated,  this  resolution, 
if  agreed  to.  authorizes  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  a  Member  from  the  majority, 
and  a  Member  from  the  minority, 
together  with  two  alternates  from  each 
party,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 


the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Use  of  counterpart  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  expended  by  those  attending  the 
conference,  which  is  held  during  the 
month  of  June,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  these  junket- 
eers  were  going  only  to  one  coimtry, 
Switzerland.  Are  they  going  elsewhere 
abroad? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  he  is  correct.  It 
is  singular  rather  than  plural. 

Mr.  GR06S.  So,  the  counterpart  fimds 
would  have  to  be  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  Is  right;  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  but  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAICE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas) .  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendents  were  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  was  sigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PARLI.AMENTARY  INQUIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentarj'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  state  his 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this 
resolution  passed?  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair  announce  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
announced  that  the  "ayes"  had  it  and 
that  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 


NOMINATION  OP  DR.  J.  RICHARD 
LUCAS  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  MINES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extrsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
charged  with  chtdlenglng  new  respon- 
sibilities of  vast  proportions.  The  Bureau 
has  been  leaderless  since  the  first  of 
March  1970  when  the  very  able  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Mr.  John  F. 
O'Leary  was  fired. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have  some  grave  reser- 
vations about  the  nominee  who  has  been 
designated  by  the  President  to  head  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas. 
These  reservations  are  shared  also  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor), 
who  sent  a  strong  letter  to  the  P>resldent 


detailing  his  objections  to  Dr.  Lucas. 
Although  a  new  Director  is  sorely  needed, 
he  must  be  a  man  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  law,  a  capacity  for  lead- 
ership, and  a  man  who  places  the  high- 
est priority  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  miners.  Dr.  Lucas  has  failed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  possesses  the  qualities 
enumerated. 

Since  March  1,  1970,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  in  effect  been  in  a  shambles, 
and  enforcement  of  the  new  law  has  been 
shot  through  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
literal,  overenforcement  without  flexi- 
bility, and  gross  underenforcement  of  the 
new  law.  These  facts  have  been  docu- 
mented thoroughly  in  the  material  which 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Record.  Dr.  Lucas 
has  revealed  no  grasp  of  the  dangerous 
situation  into  which  he  is  moving,  or  the 
almost-superhuman  challenge  he  con- 
fronts in  the  administrative  bureauc- 
racy, the  economic  pressures,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  in  the  mining 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  which  heard  Dr.  Lucas 
last  week  and  also  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

May  28,  1970. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Interior  and   In- 
sular  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed  the   transcript  of  the  May  25,   1970 
hearing   before    the   Senate    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  relating  to  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas   as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Lucas  be  disapproved,  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

1.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  charged  with 
challeng:ing  new  responsibilities  of  vast  pro- 
portions. The  Bureau  has  been  leaderless 
since  March  1,  1970.  Although  a  new  Director 
is  sorely  needed,  he  must  be  a  man  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  new  law,  a  capac- 
ity for  leadership,  and  a  man  who  places  the 
highest  priority  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  miners.  Dr.  Lucas  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  he  possesses  the  qualities 
enumerated. 

2.  Since  March  1,  1970,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  in  effect  been  in  a  shambles,  and 
enforcement  of  the  new  law  has  been  shot 
through  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of  literal, 
over-enforcement  without  flexibility,  and 
gross  under-enforcement  of  the  new  law. 
These  facts  have  been  documented  thor- 
oughly In  the  attached  correspondence.  Dr. 
Lucas  has  revealed  no  grasp  of  the  dangerous 
situation  Into  which  he  is  moving,  or  the 
almost  superhuman  challenge  he  confronts 
in  the  bureaucracy,  the  economic  pressures, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  programs.  I  hesi- 
tate to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  word, 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  word  "mediocrity" 
is  applicable  in  this  case. 

3.  Very  few  people  In  the  academic  world 
in  which  Dr.  Lucas  moved  have  expressed 
any  great  enthusiasm  for  his  capability  to 
handle  this  difficult  position.  On  May  7.  1970. 
I  wrote  the  enclosed  letter  to  Dr.  M.  D 
Hasslalis  of  the  School  of  Mining  Engineering 
at  Columbia  University,  where  Dr.  Lucas  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1965.  Unfortunate- 
Iv,  Dr.  Hassialis  is  now  In  Germany  and  will 
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not  be  able  to  respond  to  my  letter  until 
later,  but  I  believe  his  opinion  must  be  of- 
ficiaUy  solicited. 

4.  Although  I  believe  the  issue  of  "pla- 
giarism" has  been  somewhat  overplayed,  and 
may  not  prove  to  be  as  important  as  the 
other  points  listed  above,  the  issue  has  not 
been  fully  resolved.  It  would  be  helpful  for 
the  committee  to  talk  with  those  individuals 
Involved  in  the  F.B.I.  Report,  and  ask  Dr. 
Lucas  to  submit  copies  of  a/2  his  professional 
papers  for  review  by  the  committee  staff. 

5.  The  teetimony  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  Dr.  Lucas"  prime  loyalty  Is  to  the  coal 
industry.  The  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  heavily  on  the  side 
of  prodXLCtion,  rather  than  protection  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  men  who  work  in  the 
mines.  Likewise,  minerals  other  than  coal 
will  be  under  the  Director's  jurisdiction.  Dr. 
Lucas  may  not  have  an  obvious  conflict  of 
interest,  yet  his  point  of  view  is  clearly  not 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest. 

The  deep  concern  over  administration  of 
the  new  Act  and  the  serious  problems  Dr. 
Lucas  will  face  is  reflected  in  the  enclosed 
joint  letter  from  Chairman  John  Dent  of  the 
General  Labor  Subcommittee,  joined  by  Con- 
gressman PhilUp  Burton  and  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Lucas 
is  a  "weak  sister''  who  would  be  incapable 
of  coping  with  the  mountain  of  problems  he 
would  confront  In  this  job.  where  the  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  pressures  are 
enormous. 

Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechles. 

May  20. 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hickel:  I  know  that  you 
are  deeply  concerned  at>out  the  plight  of  this 
Nation's  coal  miners.  Tour  concern  was 
evidenced  early  In  the  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  when  you  testified  before  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  March 
4,  1969  and  said  (Hearings,  pp.  52-64)  : 

"•  •  •  it  is  clear  that  our  society  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  exorbitant  cost  in  human 
life  and  human  misery  that  is  exacted  In 
the  mining  of  this  essential  fuel.  Unless  we 
find  ways  to  eliminate  that  intolerable  cost, 
we  must  Inevitably  Umlt  our  access  to  a  re- 
source that  has  an  almost  inexhaustible 
potential  for  Industrial,  eoonomlc.  and  so- 
cial good. 

"Our  society  has  achieved  an  affluence  un- 
paralleled In  man's  history.  It  is  time,  I 
think — in  fact,  past  time — that  we  begin  to 
recognize  more  distinctly  the  responsibilities 
and  realize  more  fully  the  opportunities 
which  that  affluence  has  given  us. 

"No  longer  can  there  be  a  claim  that  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  workers  In  one  of 
our  major  Industries  are  luxuries  that  we 
cannot  afford. 

"As  a  people  we  have  always  placed  human 
values  at  the  summit  of  our  esteem.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  resourcefulness  and  our  effi- 
ciency. Yet,  the  way  that  we  mine  coal  today 
is  not  humanitarian,  resourceful,  or  efficient. 
It  Is  Inexcusably  wasteful  of  our  most  pre- 
cious asset — the  human  being." 

But,  unfortunately,  I  find  little  evidence 
that  other  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment who  are  responsible  to  you  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federsa  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  share  your  concern. 
They  do  not  even  attempt  to  show  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  administering  this  law.  Frankly, 
I  am  appalled  at  some  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  to  date,  as  well  as  at  the 
many  instances  where  it  has  failed  to  act. 

I  urge  you  to  make  a  personal  review  of  the 
administration  of  the  Act  to  date  before  the 
situation  worsens. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  to  bring  the  follow- 
ing points  to  your  attention. 
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I.    NO    GOVERNMENT    POSITION    ON    TEMPORARY 
RESTRAINING    ORDERS 

On  April  23.  and  30,  1970,  United  States 
District  Court  Judge  H.  E.  Wldener,  Jr.,  Issued 
two  temporary  reartrainlng  orders  governing 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  enforcement. 

Almost  a  month  has  passed  since  the  first 
order  was  issued  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  yet  to  state  Its  position  on  the 
orders.  It  has  not  even  indicated  what,  if 
any,  actions  It  will  take  to  appeal  them, 
or  to  revise  its  regulations  to  remove  the 
objectionable  features  that  caused  the  Judge 
to  Issue  the  orders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department's  first 
response  was  a  negative  one,  namely  on 
April  24,  1970,  it  Issued  an  instruction  by 
telegram  to  cease  all  inspections. 

Next,  the  Department  responded  to  the  suit 
by  extending  the  scope  of  the  orders  beyond 
the  77  plaintiffs  to  the  entire  nation.  Thus, 
the  largest  operators,  like  U.S.  Steel,  have 
received  from  the  Department  a  gift  of  the 
fruits  of  the  orders  which  they  did  not  seek 
themselves  In  court.  They  are  not  even 
parties  to  the  suit,  except  behind  the 
scenes. 

Further.  Under  Secretary  Russell,  In  two 
recent  amendments  to  the  penalty  fee  sched- 
ule, which  the  court  forbade  the  Department 
to  enforce,  Is  still  acting  as  If  the  fee  sched- 
ule Is  In  accord  with  the  law. 

1.  What  Is  the  Department's  position  on 
these  temporary  reBtraining  orders? 

2.  Is  it  not  mere  profitable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  miner's  safety  to  take  steps  to 
rescind  the  fee  schedule  and  the  regulations 
m  the  March  28,  1970  Federal  Register  pub- 
lication which  the  court  now  forbids  the 
Department  to  enforce  and  republish  those 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  sections 
lOl(J)  and  301(d)  of  the  Act  than  attempt 
to  fight  the  orders  before  a  three  Judge  court, 
and  possibly  lose? 

n.  REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
HOLLIS  M.  DOLE 

On  May  11,  1970.  Assistant  Secretary  Dole 
spoke  before  the  1970  Coal  Convention  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  copy  of  his  remarlcs  Is  enclosed. 
Mr.  Dole  said  In  part  as  follows: 
"The  intent  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 
is  clear,  and  the  provisions  are  quite  spe- 
cific. In  the  Administration  of  the  law,  we 
in  the  Interior  Department  feel  that  very 
little  has  been  left  to  our  discretion.  If 
there  axe  any  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
wording  In  particular  places,  we  believe  we 
must  resolve  them  in  favor  of  affording 
greater  protection  to  the  men  working  In 
the  mines,  even  if  we  are  knowingly  putting 
an  additional  burden  on  the  Industry." 

3.  (a)  What  Is  the  Department's  basis  for 
concluding  that  "little  h«is  been  left  to  otir 
discretion  under  the  law?" 

(b)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Department 
has  wide  discretion,  for  example,  (1)  to  es- 
tablish new  standards,  (U)  to  provide  rea- 
sonable time  and  to  extend  that  time  In 
notices  of  violations  Issued  to  ojjerators  to 
comply  with  various  provisions  of  the  Act, 
(Hi)  to  determine  whether  a  closing  order 
should  be  Issued,  and  (iv)  to  establish  the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty? 

I  am  heartened  to  see  that  Mr.  Dole  be- 
lieves that  if  "there  are  any  doubts  with 
respect  to  wording  'in  the  Act,  the  De- 
partment' must  'resolve  them  In  favor  of 
affording  greater  protection  to  the  men 
working  In  the  mines.'  " 

That  statement  is  significant  because  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  preamble  in  section  2  of 
the  Act  which  provides  that 
"the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all  In 
the  coal  mining  industry  must  be  the  health 
and  safety  of  Its  most  precious  resource — 
the  miner." 

It  also  Is  consistent  with  the  Statement 
of  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
(H.  Conf.  Rept:  91-761,  December  16,  1969) 


which   holds the   managers   Intend 

that  the  Act  be  constrved  liberally  when 
improved  health  or  safety  to  miners  loill 
result." 

It  la,  however,  disquieting.  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  also  see  Mr.  Dole  adding  a  final  patroniz- 
ing clause  to  an  otherwise  fine  sentence 
that  the  Department  will  resolve  these 
doubts  In  favor  of  the  miners  "even  If  we 
are  knowingly  putting  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  industry." 

This  is  a  "burden"  that  Is  long  overdue 
in  this  industry.  It  is  a  burden  that  Is  In- 
herent in  a  broadened  health  and  safety 
program  that  requires  many  more  safety 
standards  and  a  dust  standard,  and  that 
eliminates  the  unscientific  distinction  be- 
tween gassy  and  non-gassy  mines.  You  rec- 
ognized that  there  would  be  such  a  burden 
Just  In  eliminating  this  distinction  when 
you  said,  at  the  March  4,  1969  House  Hear- 
ings, it  "win  require  large  new  Investments 
and  Increased  operating  costs  •  •  •."  Rather 
than  expressing  patronizing  statements  to 
the  industry,  the  Dep>artment,  in  Its  rhetoric 
and  its  actions,  should  asstire  the  operators 
and  the  miners  that  it  will  act  reasonably 
and  responsibly  In  Its  administration  of  the 
law. 

m.    NO   RZPLT    YST 

On  April  3,  1970,  you  responded  to  my  let- 
ter of  March  5,  1970,  concerning  enforcement 
of  the  Act.  I  had  also  written  the  Department 
on  February  20,  1970.  In  your  letter,  you  ad- 
vised me  that  since  my  letter  of  February  20. 
1970,  "raised  a  legal  question"  it  was  referred 
to  the  Solicitor  and  I  will  receive  a  "sub- 
stantive reply  In  a  few  days." 

More  than  40  days  have  passed  and  the 
Solicitor  has  yet  to  reply. 

rV.    JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    LETTER 

On  April  22.  1970,  the  day  before  Judge 
WideiLer's  first  order,  Congres&m&n  Dent, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Labor  Subcc«n- 
mlttee,  Congressman  PhllUp  Burton,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  suboommlttee,  and  myself  sent 
a  Joint  letter  to  the  Department  raising  a 
number  of  Issues  concerning  Its  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  and  requested  a  response  to 
the  Issues  raised  therein  by  May  4,  1970. 

We  have  yet  to  receive  that  response. 

V.    THE    FEE    BCHXDXnJS 

In  our  April  22.  1970,  Joint  letter  to  you, 
we  called  upon  the  Department  to  "rescind" 
this  fee  schedule  which  Is  not  in  accord  with 
the  Act.  Seven  days  later.  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Wldener  specifically  restrained 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others  from 
enforcing  section  301.50  of  the  Department's 
March  28,  1970  regulations  (35  F.B.  5257) 
"insofar  as  it  permits  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  assess  penalties  and  accept  payments  In 
accordance  with  the  schedule  published 
therein  in  lieu  of  hearing  •   •   *." 

Yet,  on  May  4.  1970,  the  Department  pub- 
lished two  s^arate  amendments  to  this  fee 
schedule  (35  F.R.  7181  and  7182).  Both  are 
effective  upon  publication.  Both  amendments 
were  approved  by  Under  Secretary  Russell. 

4.  (a)  If  the  Department  Is  restrained 
from  enforcing  the  fee  schedule  by  the  court 
order  of  April  30,  1970,  what  Is  the  legal  effect 
of  these  two  amendments  (1)  on  the  plain- 
tiffs m  the  law  suit,  and  (11)  on  operators 
and  miners  not  plaintiffs  to  the  law  suit? 

Please  provide  to  me  a  legal  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  on  this  point. 

(b)  If,  under  the  order  as  the  Department 
interprets  its  scope,  the  Solicitor  finds  the 
amendments  without  legal  effect,  then  why 
did  the  Under  Secretary  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  publish  them? 

(c)  Since  the  Department  recognized  that 
the  rulemaking  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  553 
applied  to  the  fee  schedule  on  initial  pub- 
lication, but  found  It  "Impracticable"  to  have 
rulemaking,  what  Is  the  legal  basis  for  the 
Department  now  concluding  (1)  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  amendment   (35  F.R.  7181), 
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rulemaking  Is  not  applicable  because  the 
■'amendment  Involves  rules  of  agency  orga- 
nization, procedure,  or  practice",  and  (U) 
That.  In  the  case  of  the  second  amendmient 
(35  PJt.  7182).  there  Is  no  need  to  cite  a 
reason  for  failure  to  provide  rulemaking? 

Please  provide  to  me  a  legal  opinion  on 
this  point  also. 

(d)  Was  there  consultation  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  prior  to  publishing  the 
amendments?  If  so.  please  provide  a  copy  of 
any  written  views  of  that  agency. 

5,  (a)  WTiy  Is  the  definition  of  second, 
third,  and  additional  violations  set  forth  In 
the  first  amendment  limited  to  violations  of 
•a  particular  standard"  only? 

(b»  What  about  violations  of  Title  I  of 
the  Act? 

6.  In  our  Joint  letter  of  April  22.  1970.  we 
said  that  we  understood  that  the  Department 
Intended  the  terms  first,  second,  and  third 
violations  to  mean  that  violations  "cited  in 
second  and  later  Inspections"  in  a  12-month 
period  would  "incur  a  progressively  greater 
fine."  Ple»se  explain  the  reasons  for  the  De- 
partment changing  Its  i>06ltlon  so  as  to  re- 
quire increased  penalties  only  If  there  Is  a 
repeat  of  "a  particular  violation"  on  reinspec- 
tlon. 

7  What  Is  the  legal  basis  In  the  statute 
for.  In  effect,  wiping  the  slate  clean  at  the 
end  of  each  12-month  period  and  reducing 
the  penalty  to  the  level  of  a  first  violation? 

8  I  at  In  regard  to  the  second  amendment, 
why  are  these  reduced  penalties  applicable 
retroactively  to  March  30.  1970,  smd  prospec- 
tively to  September  30.  1970? 

(b)  What  Is  the  Justification  for  reducing 
an  imminent  danger  penalty,  for  a  violation 
that  could  be  as  serious  as  the  Parmington 
disaster  that  killed  79  miners,  from  »500  to 
$20? 

(c)  What  Is  the  Justification  for  reducing 
the  other  penalties  from  tlOO  to  M.  and  $25 
to  $1.  respectively? 

(d>  Is  the  footnote  added  to  the  fee  sched- 
ule by  the  second  amendment  intended  to 
apply  to  the  second  and  subsequent  viola- 
tions also? 

(et  If  the  Department  found  It  appro- 
priate to  reduce  the  nenaltles  for  the  mine 
operators  urder  the  fee  schedule,  why  wa.s 
not  a  proportionate  reduction  made  for  the 
miners  also? 

VI.    MANDATO«T    SI»OT    TNSPECmONS 

Section  103(1)  of  the  Act  requires  that  the 
Secretary  "provide  a  minimum  of  one  sjxst 
Inspection  by  his  authorized  representative  of 
all  or  part  or'  a  mine  having  a  history  of 
certain  hazardous  conditions  "during  every 
five  working  days." 

In  respKinse  to  my  request  of  April  7,  1970, 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  B\ireau  of  Mines 
by  letter  of  May  6.  1970.  provided  to  me  three 
tables  listing  underground  coal  mines  in  West 
Virginia  which  the  Bureau  finds  (1)  meets 
the  criteria  of  section  103 M).  and  (2)  that 
spot  Inspections  are  required  for  such  minee. 
The  tables  Identify  91  mines  In  West  Virginia 
subject  to  section  103(1).  The  tables  also 
show  that  few  spot  inspections  have.  In  fact, 
been  made  by  the  Department  at  these  mines 
between  April  1.  1970.  and  May  6,  1970. 

9.  When  will  the  Department  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  as  to  each  of  these 
mines? 

10.  fa)  If  a  death  or  Injury  occurs  in  any 
one  of  these  91  mines  during  Einy  five  day 
period  when  a  required  spot  Inspection  does 
not  take  place,  will  the  United  States  be  lia- 
ble for  damages  In  a  suit  brought  by  the 
miner  or  his  survivor  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  as  amended  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  statutory  mandate?  Please  provide 
to  me  a  legal  c»ptnlon  on  this  ISEue. 

(b)  If  the  answer  Is  yea.  what  stepc  Is  your 
Department  taking  to  prevent  the  possltilllty 
of  such  suits  and  loss  to  the  treairury? 


Vn.    INTEBIOB'S   APan.    as,    1970,   TBLECRAM 

TO  iNSPwrroRS 
Bnclceed  \»  a  copy  of  my  statement  of 
April  29.  1970.  "Crisis  In  Coal  Mine  Safety" 
(Cong.  Rec.  pp.  13479-13491).  concern- 
ing some  of  the  actions  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment under  the  Act.  The  statement  In- 
cludes a  discussion  of  a  telegram  Issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  Its  5  district  man- 
agers directing  them  to  resume  Inspectlona 
suspended  by  the  Bureau  on  April  24.  1970. 

11.  (a)  What,  m  either  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  Issued  by  Judge  Wldener,  loads  the 
DejMLrtment  to  the  conclusion  that  the  orders 
apply  nationwide?  Pleas*  cite  the  appropriate 
provision  in  the  orders. 

(b)  If  there  Is  nothing  In  either  order  to 
support  the  Department's  action,  what  is  the 
administrative  Justification  for  extending  the 
application  of  these  orders  nationwide? 

12.  What  is  the  legal  basis  in  the  Jtidge's 
orders  for  the  Depaxtment's  statement  in  the 
wire  that  the  March  28.  1970,  regulations  of 
the  Department  'are  Invalid  and  unenforce- 
able"? 

13.  (a)  What  Is  the  legal  baals  In  the 
Judge's  April  23,  1970,  order  for  Interior 
stating  in  the  wire  that  the  Act's  Title  ni 
mandatory  safety  standards  "may  be  en- 
forced to  the  extent  that  the  operators  are 
able  to  comply  within  the  bounds  of  existing 
technology  and  available  equipment"? 

(b)  If  there  is  none,  why  has  the  Depart- 
ment so  limited  lt«  enforcement? 

14.  (a)  What  Is  the  legal  basis  in  the 
Judge's  AprU  33,  1970.  order  for  the  Interior 
Depiartment  to  instruct  Its  inspectors  to  "in- 
spect all  coal  mines  only  as  against  the  safe- 
ty standards  under  Title  in  of  the  Act "?  (Un- 
derlining supplied.) 

(b)  If  there  is  none,  why  has  the  Depart- 
ment so  limited  its  enforcement? 

15.  Did  Judge  Wldener  hold  that  "with  re- 
gard to  conditions  that  cannot  be  abated  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  technology  or  because 
equipment  Is  not  available"  the  Depart- 
ment's Inspectors  should  not  "Issue  any 
notice  or  penalty"? 

I  hope  that  the  Department  can  promptly 
answer  this  letter  and  my  letter  of  February 
20.  and  our  Joint  letter  of  April  22.  If.  how- 
ever, the  Department  finds  It  Impossible  to 
provide  a  complete  response  to  all  of  the 
Issues  raised  in  these  letters  •within  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  hope  that  It  will  respond 
to  as  many  as  possible  and  indicate  when  a 
reeixmse  'will  be  made  on  the  others. 
Sincerely, 

Kkn   HscHi.m. 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  debated  the  future  of  air 
transportation  and  at  that  time  I  indi- 
cated that  many  of  us  were  interested  in 
trying  to  develc*)  the  comprehensive 
transportation  system  this  country  will 
need  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  Involving 
lEind.  sea.  and  air. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  £in  imaginative  and  practical 
solution  to  the  rail  jassenger  service 
problem  which  was  cosponsored  by  my- 
self and  over  100  Members.  This  meas- 
ure, now  called  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act,  has  now  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  3.  It  would  establish  an 
independent  corporation  to  provide  a 
basic  network  of  intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice. The  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 


tion and  Aeronautics  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
completed  several  days  of  hearings  early 
this  year,  and  this  week  we  hope  to  con- 
clude the  hearings  by  receiving  testimony 
from  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  and  others. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal,  which  has 
the  support  of  the  railrotuls,  i-ailway  la- 
bor, the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers,  will  receive  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  full  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. It  offers  hope  for  rsolroad 
passengers  who  have  seen  service  dwindle 
and  decline  in  quantity  and  quality.  I 
include  sm  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  May  8  endorsing  the  corporation 
concept,  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks: 

[From   the  Evening  Star,  May  8,   1970) 

Saving  the  Trains 
It  Is  a  rare  day  when  the  railroad  passenger 
gets  any  good  news.  Almost  all  the  time,  he 
has  to  watch  helplessly  as  train  after  train  Is 
dropped  and  the  quality  of  the  remaining 
service  declines.  When  he  does  manage  to 
catch  a  train  headed  the  way  he  wants  to  go, 
he  gets  the  feeling  the  railroad  would  be  Just 
as  happy  If  he  took  his  business  elsewhere. 

So  there  Is  no  future  In  the  current  state 
of  affairs,  with  railroads  constantly  pressing 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  passenger  service  en 
the  grround  it  loses  money.  The  Penn-Central 
provided  the  most  si>ectacular  example  of  this 
Uend  with  its  plea  to  drop  40  trains,  includ- 
ing everything  west  of  Harrlsburg. 

The  overwhelming  Senate  approval  of  a  bill 
to  set  up  a  government-sponsored  corpora- 
tion to  take  over  inter -city  passenger  service 
thus  Is  a  welcome  sign  for  the  wean-  rider 
of  the  rails.  Something  will  be  done  at  last 
to  save  this  efficient  and  in  some  circum- 
stances Indispensable  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  plan  is  backed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  rail  Industry  and  an  organization 
of  rail  passengers,  and  House  passage  is  re- 
garded as  likely  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  to  decide  which  of  the  remaining 
Inter-clty  trains  should  be  kept.  We  trust 
this  win  be  done  Intelligently.  Some  of  the 
$175  million  In  federal  money  going  Into 
the  project  will  be  used  to  modernize  road- 
beds, a  prerequisite  for  running  fast  t'^ins 
that  can  compete  with  alternate  modes  of 
transportation  on  short-haul  runs. 

Who  really  needs  a  train?  Anyone  might, 
when  snow  blocks  the  highways  and  the 
ceiling  is  too  low  (or  the  alr-trafHc  personnel 
are  too  sick)  to  permit  the  planes  to  fly. 
Even  barring  those  calamities,  plenty  of  peo- 
ple would  ride  the  trains  if  they  were  fast 
enough,  reliable  enough  and  comfortable 
enough  to  give  the  customer  the  feeling  that 
he  was  welcome. 

There  Is  further  hope  for  rail  transport 
In  the  uncertalnltles  of  the  environmental 
crtsls.  The  train,  with  Its  ability  to  haul 
great  numbers  of  people  with  a  minimum  of 
insult  to  its  surroundings,  should  find  an 
honorable  and  permanent  place  In  the  na- 
tion's transportation  network.  If  the  current 
legislation  makes  that  possible.  It  'will  be 
worth  the  price  of  a  new  highway  to  nowhere. 


IN    SEARCH    OF    A    MIDDLE    EAST 
POLICY 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  can  no  longer  be 
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ignored.  The  tragic  and  inhuman 
slaughter  of  12  innocent  children  and 
their  teachers  on  a  school  bus  in  Israel 
by  Arab  terrorists  near  the  Lebanon  bor- 
der is  terrible  illustration  of  Arab  de- 
termination to  destroy  Israel  and  their 
absolute  unwillingness  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  conflict  at  this 
time. 

The  presence  of  Russian  pilots  and 
other  personnel  in  Egypt  has  created  an 
urgent  need  for  U.S.  assistance  to  Israel. 
It  has  not  only  altered  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  military  power  in  that  troubled 
area  but  has  in  effect  challenged  our 
Nation  to  take  a  stand. 

Despite  these  incidents  the  President 
lias  taken  no  real  position  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  question.  He  has  issued  state- 
ments which  are  vague  and  subject  to 
differing  interpretations.  He  has  prom- 
ised a  continuing  review  of  our  policies, 
but  has  done  little.  In  fact,  it  seems  at 
times  that  we  have  no  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  widespread  fear  among  those 
in  position  of  leadership  in  the  Jewish 
community  both  in  Israel  and  in  this 
Nation  that  the  United  States  is  turn- 
ing its  back  on  an  ally.  A  telegram  which 
I  received  from  Rabbi  Harry  Schneider 
of  Congregation  Kneseth  Israel  Ralph 
Pelcovitz  in  Par  Rockaway,-  N.Y.,  ex- 
presses the  concerns  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  many  in  this  Chamber.  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  telegram  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Fab  Rockawat,  N.T.,  May  26.  1970. 
Representative  Joseph  Addabbo, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  horrified  at  the  wanton  killing  of 
twelve  limocent  children  and  teachers  by 
Arab  terrorists  In  northern  Israel  at  the  Leb- 
anese border  stop.  We  urge  you  to  speak  out 
against  these  terrorists  acts  and  also  to  use 
your  good  offices  In  tirglng  the  President  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  Jet  planes  to  Israel 
In  view  of  the  threat  to  her  security  by 
the  presence  of  Russian  pilots  and  person- 
nel In  Egypt  stop  the  security  of  Israel  as 
well  as  that  of  United  States  demands  Im- 
mediate action. 

CJONCRECATION  KNESETH  ISRAEL 

Ralph  PKLCovrrz, 

Rabbi  Harkt  Schnbtokr, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  in  the 
Congress  broad  bipartisan  support  for 
the  immediate  sale  of  jet  planes  to  Israel 
as  requested  by  that  nation.  I  have  urged 
this  action  before  and  I  will  continue  to 
urge  the  President  to  act  on  this  request 
because  the  longer  the  United  States 
tries  to  avoid  making  decisions  on  Middle 
East  policy,  the  greater  the  danger  to 
the  security  of  Israel. 

In  Eidditlon  to  the  the  sale  of  jet  planes 
to  Israel,  the  President  should  take  other 
steps  to  clarify  and  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  acts  of  provocation 
by  Arab  nations.  Specifically,  I  would 
urge  the  following  steps : 

First.  Support  for  the  British  motion 
to  condemn  the  terrorist  slaughter  of  the 
Israel  schoolchildren  and  teachers. 

Second.  Stronger  protest  within  the 
United  Nations  by  the  United  States 
against  the  presence  of  Russian  per- 
sonnel in  Egypt. 

Third.  The  issuance  of  a  clear  and 
positive  fxjsition  statement  by  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  dealing 
with  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Fourth.  Announcement  that  any  new 
acts  of  provocation  by  Arab  nations  or 
further  arms  sliipment  or  other  military 
aid  from  Russia  to  Arab  nations  will  re- 
sult in  increased  UJ3.  assistance  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  steps  may  not  solve 
the  crisis — because  only  direct  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  her  neighbors 
can  achieve  that  objective — but  they  ■will 
halt  the  deterioration  of  United  States- 
Israel  relations  and  stabilize  the  military 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 


DECEPTIVE  MAGAZINE  SALES 

(Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
this  morning  took  firm  and  positive  ac- 
tion to  end  ye&rs  of  consumer  trickery 
by  a  number  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
magazine  subscription  sales  agencies. 

Having  been  personally  involved  in  an 
investigation  of  subscription  selling 
methods  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  make  note  of  the 
FTC  action. 

Late  last  week  the  FTTC  mailed  notices 
to  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.;  Time, 
Inc.;  the  Hearst  Corp.,  and  the  Perfect 
Film — formerly  Curtis  Publications — ad- 
vising of  the  commission's  intent  to  file 
formal  complaints  of  alleged  deceptive 
practices  by  subsidiary  agencies  which 
sell  multiple  magazine  subscription  con- 
tracts on  a  budget  payment  plan. 

Each  of  the  parent  corporations  is  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  consent  volun- 
tarily to  "cease  and  desist "  from  engag- 
ing in  a  broad  range  of  sales  and  collec- 
tion abuses  or  face  litigation. 

The  announced  action  is  significant  for 
many  reasons.  It  is  a  clear  declaration 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  dis- 
satisfaction with  industr>'  efforts  at  self- 
regulation.  The  industry's  "PDS  code"  of 
selling  practices,  which  was  administered 
by  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association's 
central  registry  of  magazine  subscription 
solicitors,  was  granted  a  3 -year  trial 
period  by  the  FTC  3  years  ago  last 
month.  But  violations  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

Early  in  my  own  Investigation  of 
msigazine  sales  abuses,  I  concluded  that 
self-regulation  was  both  ineffective  in 
curbing  abuses  and,  in  certain  respects, 
was  responsible  for  perpetuating  abuses 
through  public  relations  efforts  which 
were  aimed  at  disarming  the  natural  sus- 
picions of  consimiers,  rather  than  dis- 
arming the  agencies  and  the  personnel 
utilizing  deceptive  methods  and  high 
pressure  tactics. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  to 
my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived magazine  complaints  from  their 
constituents,  that  the  KTC  order  encom- 
pa'^ses  every  major  area  of  consumer 
trickery  by  these  PDS  agencies  that  I 
had  urged  the  commission  to  consider.  In 
some  respects,  the  order  goes  beyond  my 
greatest  expectations. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  some  small 


role  in  focusing  attention  on  the  abuses 
that  persisted  so  long,  despite  industry 
self-regulation.  It  is  appropriate  to 
acknowledge  that  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  this  problem  18  months  ago  by 
the  "Action  Elxpress"  public  service  col- 
umn of  the  Easton  Express  newspaper 
of  Easton,  Pa. 

Further,  I  commend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  its  staff  for  the  exem- 
plary steps  taken  today  to  end  these 
abuses,  once  and  for  all. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
copy  of  the  Commission's  press  release: 
PTC  Complaints  Chaboz  Major  Magazine 
Firms  With  Dbcxpttvx  Sales  Tactics 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  today  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  issue  complaints 
charging  four  leading  magazine  firms  with 
using  deceptive  means  to  get  long-term  sub- 
scription contracts  and  harassing  deceived 
subscribers. 

( NoTR :  The  Commission  Issues  a  complaint 
when  It  has  "reason  to  believe"  that  the  law 
has  been  violated.  Such  action  does  not 
Imply  adjudication  of  the  matters  charged.) 
Issued  under  the  FTC's  consent  order  pro- 
cedure, the  proposed  complaints  charge  vio- 
lations of  law  by: 

Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  488  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  and  five  whoUy  o'wned 
siUwldlarles — Civic  Reading  Club,  Inc  ,  Edu- 
cational Book  Club,  Inc.,  Home  Reader  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc..  and 
Home  Reference  Library.  Inc.,  all  located  at 
111  Tenth  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Perfect  Film  &  Chemical  C3orp.,  641  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  Its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  Perfect  Subscription  Oo., 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  and  a 
whoUy  O'wned  subsidiary  of  Perfect  Subscrip- 
tion. Keystone  Readers'  Service.  Inc..  Seventh 
and  Main  Streets,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Ave..  New 
York  City,  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 
Periodical  Publishers'  Service  Bureau.  Inc., 
310  N.  Superior  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  In- 
ternational Blagazine  Service  of  the  Mid-At- 
lantic, Inc.,  2518-2524  N.  Charles  St..  Balti- 
more, a  franchise  of  Periodical  Publishers. 
Time  Incorporated,  Time-Life  Building, 
New  York  City,  and  Its  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary. Family  PubUcations  Service,  Inc.,  1212 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  City. 

The  complaints  allege  that  the  firms'  door- 
to-door  salesmen  and  telephone  solicitors 
have  misrepresented  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  contracts,  which  generally  run  from 
two  to  five  years.  It  Is  contended  that  pros- 
pects have  been  misled  into  believing  they 
are  getting  free  subscriptions  or  special  or 
reduced  rates,  and  will  be  allowed  to  cancel 
the  subscriptions. 
The  complaints  also  charge  that: 
Subscribers  must  pay  substantially  higher 
monthly  payments  over  a  substantially 
shorter  period  of  time  than  claimed  by 
salesmen. 

Salesmen  frequently  Induce  a  customer  to 
sign  a  contract  by  falsely  claiming  It  Is 
something  else — such  as  a  preference  list, 
a  guarantee  or  a  route  slip. 

The  companies  harass  those  they  consider 
to  be  delinquent  subscribers  by  telephorilng 
them  at  unreasonable  hours  and  falsely 
claiming  that  their  credit  rating  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  unless  payment  Is  made  and 
that  legal  action  will  be  taken  against  them. 
In  these  door-to-door  solicitations,  sales- 
men have  not  informed  subscribers  of  their 
right  to  cancel  the  contract  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  or  have  prevented  them  from 
exercising  this  right;  and  this  is  an  unfair 
practice  where  the  subscriber  incurs  a  long 
term  obligation  under  these  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

The  firms  also  would  be  required  to  In- 
stitute a  surveilUuice  program  to  insure  that 
their  dealers  and  solicitors  abide  by  the  or- 
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ders.  and  to  stop  dealing  with  any  who  con- 
tinue the  deceptive  practices. 

The  companies  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  advise  the  Commission  whether 
they  au-e  Interested  In  having  the  proceed- 
ing disposed  of  by  the  entry  of  a  consent 
order. 


NATIONAL  CONTINGENCY  PLAN  FOR 
CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  OF  THE 
NATIONS  COASTS  AND  WATER- 
WAYS 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
Dermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  Chair- 
man Russell  E.  Train  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Qualitj-  when  he  an- 
nounced the  national  contingency  plan 
for  control  of  pollution  of  the  Nation's 
coasts  and  waterv^ays  by  oil  and  other 
hazardous  materials  on  behalf  of  the 
President.  This  plan  was  prepared  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970— Public  Law  91-224— which  act 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  3 
of  this  year.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is 
to  provide  an  effective,  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  oil  spills  and 
includes  methods  of  notification,  con- 
tainment of  the  spill,  clean  up  and  dis- 
persing the  spill,  restoring  the  environ- 
ment, recovering  damages,  and  strong 
enforcement  procedures. 

It  estaJblishes  a  national  strike  force 
team  and  serves  as  the  first  step  in  the 
provision  of  a  complete  plan  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  regional  contingency 
plans  and  local  contingency  plans  in 
coordination  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  private  industry. 
This  plan  is  of  such  interest  that  I  am 
including  it  within  my  remarks  so  that 
it  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  newly 
developed  national  oil  contingency  plan 
to  deal  with  oU  spills  but  warn  that  it  Is 
merely  the  first  step  in  meeting  the  na- 
tional objective  of  minimizing  pollution 
from  oil  discharged  Into  or  upon  the 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  national  oil  contingency  plan,  pre- 
pared as  a  result  of  a  requirement  wrote 
into  this  year's  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act,  was  made  public  today  in 
Washington.  The  act  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $35  million  for  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  support  the  contingency  plan. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  May  20,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  his  intention  to  for- 
ward to  Congress  a  request  for  the  $35 
million  to  finance  the  plan. 

The  recent  oil  spill  in  Tampa  dramati- 
cally revealed  how  unprepared  this  coun- 
try Is  to  deal  effectively  and  efiQciently 
with  such  a  disaster. 

That  experience  convinced  me  that 
bold,  new  methods  must  be  developed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  agencies,  to  combat  this 
growing  threat  to  our  environment. 

It  became  obvious  to  me  that  a  program 
must  be  developed  which  would  provide 
for  discovery  and  notification  of  an  oil 
spill,  methods  for  containing  the  spill  to 


as  limited  an  area  as  possible,  cleaning  up 
and  disbursing  the  spill,  restoring  the  en- 
vironment, recovering  damages,  and 
strong  enforcement  procedures. 

I  felt  that  a  national  strike  force  team, 
supplemented  with  local  strike  force 
teams  capable  of  merging  with  other 
strike  forces  within  a  region  should  be 
established.  These  strike  forces  would  be 
staffed  by  experts  and  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  tools  available  to  accom- 
plish rapid  containment  and  Immediate 
clean-up  of  aU  spills  in  order  to  minimize 
damage  to  the  ecology. 

As  a  result,  I  successfully  offered  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Act  of  1970  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Tampa  spill  was  in  House- 
Senate  conference.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments directed  the  President  to  prepare, 
within  60  days  after  the  act  became  effec- 
tive, a  national  oil  and  hazardous  mate- 
rials pollution  contingency  plan,  the  plan 
which  is  being  presented  today  and  which 
embraces  many  of  the  concepts  I  feel  are 
essential  if  this  problem  is  to  be  met. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  consid- 
erably more  must  be  done  before  the 
national  objective  of  minimizing  the 
damage  from  oil  spills  is  squarely  met. 
In  particular,  much  research  must  go 
into  developing  means  to  contain  oil 
spills  and  the  disbursement  of  pollutants 
without  endangering  the  ecology. 

In  discussing  the  plan.  Chairman 
Train  stated: 

As  President  Nixon  said  earlier  this  year. 
"Environmental  problems  occur  today  be- 
cause we  were  not  alert  enough,  informed 
enough,  or  far-seeking  enough  yesteirday." 
With  this  National  Contingency  Plan  In  ef- 
fect, we  must  reduce  to  the  minimum  en- 
vironmental damage  from  oil  spills  and  the 
release  of   other  hannful  materials. 

The  responsibility  for  cleaning  up  or  con- 
taining spills  of  oU  or  other  materials  which 
threaten  to  damage  the  environment  belongs 
with  the  polluter.  In  those  Instances  where 
the  responsibility  cannot  be  Immediately 
assigned,  or  the  polluter  oannot  handle 
cleanup  properly,  the  FederaJ  response  un- 
der the  National  Contingency  Plan  will  be 
quick  and  thorough  In  order  to  contain  the 
pollutants  and  Institute  effective  cleanup 
activities. 

In  spelling  out  the  plan.  Chairman 
Train  indicated  that — 

The  National  Plan  spells  out  duties  and 
actions  to  be  taken  by  the  following  Federal 
agencies:  Department  of  the  Interior  (Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration  and 
Geological  Survey);  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (tr.S.  Coast  Guard);  Department 
of  the  Army.  (Oorpe  of  Engineers);  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  and  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Members  of  these 
agencies  comprise  a  standing  Nat^lonal  In- 
teragency Committee,  or  which  Interior  As- 
sistant Secretary  Carl  L.  Klein  and  Rear 
Admiral  Robert  W.  Goehrlng  are  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  respectively. 

National  strike  forces  will  be  established 
In  various  locations  by  the  Coast  Guard,  to 
be  made  available  upmn  request  to  assist  dur- 
ing pollution  Incidents.  Regional  Strike 
Forces  are  being  established  as  are  emergency 
task  forces  of  trained  personnel  at  major 
U.S.  ports.  Regional  action  plans  have  been 
developed  under  the  National  Plan  to  assure 
coordinated  Federal  actions  with  State  and 
local  participating  agencies  as  part  of  the 
overall  response  to  spills  of  oil  and  hazard- 
ous materials. 

While  the  Federal  role  Is  designed  to  pro- 


vide coordination  of  abatement  and  cleanup 
activities,  the  regional  plans  together  pro- 
vide for  an  extensive  national  Integrated  re- 
sponse to  pollution  emergencies. 

A  National  Response  Center  has  been  es- 
tablished In  Washington,  D.C..  providing 
conununlcatlons.  information  storage,  neces- 
sary personnel,  and  facilities  to  coordinate 
Federal  activities.  The  primary  agencies  In- 
volved in  the  National  Contingency  Plan  pro- 
vide personnel  as  needed  for  national  and 
regional  pwllutlon  strike  forces,  while  day-to- 
day staffing  will  be  provided  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Plan  also  identifies  dlspersants  and 
other  chemicals  that  may  be  used  In  certain 
limited  clrcimistances  and  provides  guide- 
lines for  their  use. 

A  revolving  fund  has  been  established  by 
the  President  to  assure  that  money  Is  avail- 
able to  Initiate  and  conduct  cleanup  efforts. 
The  President  indicated  recently  that  he 
would  request  an  appropriation  of  $36  mil- 
lion to  finance  cleanup  operations  under  the 
National  Contingency  Plan.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  oil  spills  are  required  to  re- 
imburse the  revolving  fund  for  the  costs  of 
abatement  and  cleanup. 

The  Regional  Plans  are  available  for  public 
Information  In  U.S.  Coa.<!t  Guard  District  Of- 
fices and  Regional  Offices  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration. 

The  contingency  plan  follows: 
National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Materials 
Pollution  Contingency  Plan 


100.    INTRODnCTION 

10 1 . — Background : 

101.1.  This  Plan  was  developed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement .\ct  of  1970  (PL  91-224).  Para- 
graph 2  of  Subsection  C  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident, within  60  days  after  the  section  be- 
comes effective,  to  prepare  and  publish  such 
a  Plan.  The  Plan  provides  fcr  efficient,  co- 
ordinated and  effective  action,  to  minimize 
damage  from  oil  (and  other)  discharges. 
Including  containment,  dispersal,  and  re- 
moval. The  Plan  Includes  (a)  assignment  of 
duties  and  responsibilities,  (bl  Identification, 
procurement,  maintenance  and  storage  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  (c)  establishment 
of  a  strike  force  and  emergency  task  forces, 
(d)  a  system  of  surveillance  and  notice,  (e) 
establishment  of  a  national  center  to  coordi- 
nate Identifying,  containing,  dispersing  and 
removing  oil,  and  (g)  a  schedule  Identifying 
dlspersants  and  other  chemicals  that  may  be 
used  In  carrying  out  the  Plan,  the  waters  In 
which  they  may  be  used,  and  quantities 
which  may  be  safely  used.  The  Plan  will  be 
revised  from  time  to  time. 

101.2.  Operation  of  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  requires  a  nationwide  net  of 
regional  contingency  plans;  this  Plan  estab- 
lishes guidelines  for  that  nationwide  net. 

102. — ^Purpose  and  Objectives: 

102.1.  This  Plan  (Including  the  annexes) 
provides  for  a  pattern  of  coordinated  and 
Integrated  responses  to  pollution  spills  by 
Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  establishes  a  national  re- 
sponse team  and  provides  guidelines  Tor  the 
establishment  of  regional  contingency  plans 
and  respwnse  teams.  This  Plan  also  promotes 
the  coordination  and  direction  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  response  systems  and  encour- 
ages the  development  of  local  government 
and  private  capabilities  to  handle  such  pol- 
lution spills. 

102.2.  The  objectives  of  this  Plan  are:  to 
develop  appropriate  preventive  and  pre- 
paredness measures  and  effective  8y8t«ms  for 
discovering  and  reporting  the  existence  of  a 
pollution  spill;  to  Institute,  promptly,  meas- 
ures to  restrict  the  further  spread  of  the 
pollutant;  to  assure  that  the  public  health, 
welfare,  and  natural  resources  are  provided 
adequate  protection;   to  apply  techniques  to 
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cleanup  and  dispose  of  the  collected  pollu- 
tants; to  provide  for  a  scientific  response  to 
spills  as  appropriate;  to  provide  strike  forces 
of  trained  personnel  and  adequate  equip- 
ment to  respond  to  polluting  spills;  and  to 
Institute  actions  to  recover  cleanup  costs 
and  to  effect  enforcement  of  existing  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. Detailed  guidance  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objectives  Is  con- 
tained In  the  basic  Plan,  the  annexes  and  the 
regional  plans. 

103.  Scope: 

103.1.  This  Plan  will  be  effective  for  all 
United  States  navigable  waters  Including  in- 
land rivers,  Great  Lakes,  coastal  territorial 
waters,  and  the  contiguous  zone  and  high 
seas  beyond  this  zone  where  there  exists  a 
threat  to  United  States  waters,  shoreface,  or 
shelf-bottom. 

103.2.  The  provisions  of  this  National  Oil 
and  Hazardous  Materials  Pollution  Contin- 
gency Plan  are  applicable  to  all  Federal 
agencies.  Implementation  of  this  Plan  Is 
compatible  and  complementary  to  currently 
effective  assistance  plans,  agreements,  se- 
curity regulations,  and  responsibilities  based 
upon  Federal  statutes  and  Executive  Orders. 

104.  Abbreviations: 

104.1.  Department  and  Agency  Title  Ab- 
breviations: 

DHEW — Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

DOD — Department  of  Defense. 

DOI — Department  of  the  Interior. 

DOT — Department  of  Transportation. 

OEP — Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

FWQA — Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration. 

USCG — U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

USPHS— U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

COE — VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

USN— U.S.  Navy. 

USGS — VS.  Geological  Svirvey. 

104.2  Operational  Title  Abbreviations: 

NIC — National  Interagency  Committee  for 
Control  of  Pollution  by  Oil  and  Hazardous 
Materials. 

NRC — National  Response  Center. 

NRT — National  Response  Team. 

RRC — Regional  Response  Center. 

RRT — Regional  Response  Team. 

OSC — On-Sccne  Commander. 

105.  Definitions  (within  the  meaning  of 
this  plan) : 

105.1  Discharge — Includes  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to.  any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping, 
pouring,  emitting,  emptying  or  dumping. 

105.2.  Pollution  Incident — Is  a  spUl,  in- 
cluding an  Imminent  threat  of  spill,  of  oil  or 
other  hazardous  substance  of  such  magnitude 
or  significance  as  to  require  immediate  re- 
sponse to  contain,  cleanup  or  dispKJse  of  the 
material  to  prevent  a  substantial  threat  to 
public  health  or  welfare,  which  Includes 
threats  to  fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  shorelines 
and  beaches. 

105.3.  Major  disaster — Is  any  flood,  drought, 
fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm  or  other 
catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which.  In  the  determination  of  the  President, 
Is  or  threatens  to  become  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity and  magnitude  to  warrant  disaster  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  government  to  supple- 
ment the  effort  and  available  resources  of 
States  and  local  governments  in  alleviating 
damage,  hardship  or  suffering. 

106.4.  Oil — oil  of  any  kind  or  In  any  form. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  petroleum,  fuel 
oil,  sludge,  oil  refuse  and  oil  mixed  with 
wastes  other  than  dredged  spoil. 

106.6.  Haeardous  Substance — Is  an  element 
or  compound,  other  than  oil  as  defined  In 
105.4,  which  when  discharged  In  any  quan- 
tity Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines  or  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  cone,  presents  an 
Imminent  and  substantial  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare.  Including,  but  not 


limited  to,  fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  shorelines 
and  beaches. 

106.6.  Minor  Spill — la  a  discharge  of  oil  of 
less  than  100  gallons  In  internal  waters,  or 
less  than  1000  gallons  In  offshore  waters,  or  a 
spin  of  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 
Discharges  that:  (1)  occur  In  or  endanger 
critical  water  areas;  (2)  generate  critical 
public  concern;  (3)  become  the  focus  of  an 
enforcement  action;  or  (4)  pose  a  threat  to 
public  health  or  welfare,  should  be  classified 
as  moderate  or  major  spills  depending  on 
their  degree  of  Impact. 

105.7.  Moderate  Spill — Is  a  discharge  of  oil 
of  100  gallons  to  10,000  gallons  In  the  In- 
ternal waters  or  1000  gallons  to  100,000  gal- 
lons In  offshore  waters,  or  a  discharge  of  any 
material  of  any  size  that  poses  a  threat  to 
public  health  or  welfare. 

105.8.  Major  Spill — Is  a  discharge  of  oil  of 
more  thaoi  10,000  gallons  in  internal  waters 
or  more  than  100,000  gallons  in  offshore  wa- 
ters or  a  discharge  of  any  size  of  such  nature 
and  quantity  that  human  health  or  welfare 
are  substantially  threatened. 

105.9.  Potential  Spill — Is  any  accident  or 
other  circumstance  which  threatens  to  re- 
sult In  the  discharge  of  oil  or  other  hazard- 
ous substance.  A  potential  spill  shall  be 
classified  as  to  severity  based  on  the  guide- 
lines above. 

105.10.  Primary  Agencies — those  Depart- 
ments or  agencies  which  are  designated  to 
have  primary  responsibility  to  promote  ef- 
fective oi>eratlon  of  this  Plan.  These  agencies 
are:  DOI.  DOT,  OEP,  DHEW  and  DOD. 

105.11.  United  States — means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

105.12.  Remove  or  Remcwal — Is  the  removal 
of  oil  from  the  water  and  shorelines  or  the 
taking  of  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  minimize  or  mitigate  damage 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare. 

200.  FEDERAL    POLICY    AND    RESPONSIBILITT 

201.  Federal  Policy: 

201.1.  The  Congress  has  declared  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  there 
should  be  no  discharges  of  oil  Into  or  up>on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
adjoining  shorelines,  or  Into  or  upon  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone.  F^irther.  the 
discharge  In  hannful  quantities  of  oil  into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  adjoining  shorelines  or  Into  or  upon 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  Is  pro- 
hibited except  where  permitted  under  Article 
rv  of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU. 
1954,  as  amended,  and  where  permitted  In 
quantities  and  at  times  and  locations  or 
under  such  circumstances  or  conditions  as 
the  President  may,  by  regulation,  determine. 

201.2.  A  primary  thrust  of  regional  plans 
Is  to  provide  a  Federal  response  capability 
at  the  regional  level.  OSC  shall  determine  If 
the  person  responsible  for  the  discharge  of 
oil  or  other  hazardous  substances  Is  taking 
adequate  action  to  remove  the  pollutant  or 
adeqtiately  mitigate  Its  effects.  When  such 
person  Is  taking  adequate  action,  the  prin- 
cipal thrust  of  Federal  activities  shall  be  to 
observe  and  monitor  progress  and  to  provide 
advice  and  counsel  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
the  event  that  the  person  responsible  for  a 
pollution  Incident  does  not  act  promptly, 
does  not  take  or  propose  to  take  proper  and 
appropriate  actions  to  contain,  clean  up  and 
dispose  of  pollutants  or  the  discharger  la 
unknown,  further  Federal  response  actions 
shall  be  Instituted. 

201.3.  The  Federal  agencies  possessing  fa- 
cilities or  other  resources  which  may  be  use- 
ful In  a  Federal  response  situation  will  make 
such  facilities  or  resources  available  for  use 
in  accordance  with  this  plan  as  supple- 
mented by  the  regional  plans.  Agendee 
making  resources  available  shall  make  suob 


assignment  consistent  with  operational  re- 
quirements, VTlthln  the  limits  of  existing 
statutory  authority. 

202.  Federal  Responsibility  ■ 

202.1  Each  of  the  primary  Federal  agencies 
has  responsibilities  established  by  statute. 
Executive  Order  or  Presidential  Directive, 
which  may  bear  on  the  Federal  response  to  a 
pollution  Incident.  This  plan  Intends  to  pro- 
mote the  expeditious  and  harmonious  dis- 
charge of  these  responsibilities  through  the 
recognition  of  authority  for  action  by  those 
agencies  having  the  most  appropriate  capa- 
bility to  act  In  each  specific  situation.  Re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  of  these  sev- 
eral agencies  relevant  to  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion Incidents  are  detailed  In  the  annex.  In 
the  development  of  the  regional  plans, 
provision  shall  be  made  to  assure  recognition 
of  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  all  In- 
volved agencies. 

202.2.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
responsible  for  administering,  developing  and 
revising  the  National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Contingency  Plan  and  for  developing 
and  revising  the  plans  In  areas  where  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  not  assigned  the  responsibility 
to  furnish  or  provide  for  OSC's  (Sec.  306.2). 
In  this  activity  DOI  will  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendations  of  NIC  con- 
ceriLlng  the  interpretation,  revision  and  ap- 
plication of  the  plan.  Through  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
DOI  will  provide  technical  expertise  to  NRT 
and  the  RRT's  relative  to  water  pollution 
control  techniques.  The  assessment  of  dam- 
age to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  will  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  DOI  agency. 

202.3.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
through  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  supplies  ex- 
p>ertlse  In  the  fields  of  navigation,  port  safety 
and  secvirlty,  and  maritime  law  enforcement. 
AddltlonaUy,  the  Coast  Guard  maintains 
continuously  manned  facilities  that  are  ca- 
pable of  command,  control  and  surveillance 
for  spills  occurring  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Umted  States  or  the  high  seas.  The 
Coast  Guard  Is  responsible  for  developing  and 
revising  those  portions  of  the  regional  plans 
applicable  to  areas  where  the  Coast  Gucird  Is 
assigned  the  responsibility  to  furnish -or  pro- 
vide for  OSC's  (Sec.  306.2).  DOI  wlU  pro- 
vide guidance  to  and  coordinate  with  DOT 
regarding  pollution  control  and  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources  In  the  preparation 
of  such  plans. 

202.4  The  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness will  maintain  an  awareness  of  pollution 
Incidents  as  they  develop.  The  normal  OEP 
procedures  will  be  followed  to  evaluate  any 
request  for  a  major  disaster  declaration  re- 
ceived from  a  Governor  of  a  State.  If  the 
President  declares  a  major  disaster  under  PL 
81-875  for  the  pollution  Incident,  the  Di- 
rector. OEP,  will  provide  coordination  and 
direction  of  the  Federal  response  In  accord- 
ance with  OEP  policies  and  procedures. 

202.6.  The  Department  of  Defense,  consist- 
ent with  its  operational  requirements,  may 
provide  assistance  In  critical  jxillutlon  in- 
cidents and  In  the  maintenance  of  naviga- 
tion charmels,  salvage,  and  removal  of  navi- 
gation obstructions. 

202.6.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  re5f>onslble  for  providing 
expyert  advice  and  assistance  relative  to  those 
spiUs  that  constitute  a  threat  to  public 
health. 

202.7.  Any  Federal  agency  may  make  re- 
sources available.  Primary  agencies,  however, 
have  the  following  additional  responsibilities : 
for  providing  official  representation  to  NIC, 
NRT,  and  RRT;  for  making  Information 
available  as  may  be  necessary;  and,  for  keep- 
ing RRT  IrLformed,  consistent  with  national 
security  considerations,  of  changes  in  the 
availability  of  resources  that  would  affect  the 
oi>eratlon  of  this  Plan. 

208.  Non-Federal  Responsibility: 

203.1    State  and  local  governments,  Indus- 
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try  groups,  the  academic  community,  and 
others  are  encouraged  to  comxnlt  resources 
for  reifionse  to  a  spill.  Their  specific  commit- 
ments are  outlined  by  the  regional  plans.  Of 
special  relevance  here  Is  the  organization  of 
a  standby  sclentlflc  response  capability. 

300.    PLANNmC   AND   RESPONSE   Cl-EMENTS 

301.  National  Interagency  Committee: 
301.1.  The  National  Interagency  Committee 
for  Control  of  Pollution  by  OH  and  Hazardous 
Materials  (NIC)  Is  the  principal  Instrumen- 
tality for  plans  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
preparedness  atvd  response  to  pollution  in- 
cidents. The  Committee  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  primary  agencies.  The  rep- 
resentative of  DOI  ■will  serve  as  Chairman  of 
NIC  and  the  representative  of  DOT  will  serve 
as  Vice- Chairman. 

301  2  NIC  will  develop  procedures  to  pro- 
mote the  coordinated  response  of  all  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
agencies  to  pwUutlon  spills,  and  will  make 
recommendations  to  DOI  concerning  the  In- 
terpretation, revision,  and  application  of  the 
National  Plan.  To  faclllt.ate  the  development 
of  such  procedures,  NIC  may  request  each 
agency  to  supply  pertinent  data  and  Infor- 
mation on  tto  response  capability  and  operat- 
ing procedures. 

301.3.  NIC  will  review  regional  contingency 
plans  and  make  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  such  plans.  NIC 
will  also  coordinate  and  review  reports  from 
NRC  and  the  KRC  on  the  handling  of  major 
or  unusual  pollution  Incidents  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  analyzing  such  incidents  and  recom- 
mending needed  improvements  In  the  contin- 
gency plans.  Summary  reports  and  other  doc- 
uments of  an  evaluative  nature  will  be  co- 
ordinated through  NIC. 

301.4.  In  considering  the  National  posture 
for  response  to  pollution  Incidents,  the  NIC 
win  consider  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  training  of  re- 
sponse team  personnel,  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  activities  needed  to 
support  response  capabilities,  equipment  and 
material  stockpiling  and  other  matters  as  the 
need  arises 

301  5.  NIC  will  establish  and  maintain 
liaison  with  the  U.S.  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Seas 
by  Oil  to  promote  a  consistent  United  States 
posture  regarding  oil  pollution  control. 

302.  National  Response  Center: 

302.1.  The  NaOonal  Response  Center 
(NRC)  Is  the  Washington.  DC,  headquar- 
ters site  for  activities  relative  to  pollution 
incidents.  NRC  will  be  accommodated  In 
quartiers  described  In  the  annex,  and  will 
provide  communications,  information  stor- 
age, necessary  personnel  and  facilities  to 
promorte  the  smooth  and  adequate  func- 
tioning of  this  activity. 

303.  National  Response  Team: 

303.1.  The  National  Response  Team  (NRT) 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  primary 
agencies  and  shall  act  as  an  emergency  re- 
sponse team  to  be  activated  In  the  event  of 
a  pollution  incident  Involving  oil  or  other 
hazardous  material  which:  (a)  exceeds  the 
response  capability  of  the  region  In  which  it 
occurs;  ib)  transects  regional  boundaries; 
or.  (c)  Involves  national  securtty  or  presents 
a  major  hazard  to  substantial  numbers  of 
persons  or  nationally  significant  amoiints  of 
property.  A  representative  of  DOI  shall  be 
the  Chairman  BJnd  a  representative  of  DOT 
shaU  be  Executive  Secretary  of  NRT.  The 
ExecuitlTe  Secretary  shall  maintain  records 
of  the  NRT  acttvlUes  alon«  with  national 
and  regional  plans  for  pollution  emergency 
respooaes.  When  NRT  U  activated  because 
of  a  water  pollution  emergency  situation, 
the  Chairman  of  NRT  will  assume  the  role 
oC  prlivclpal  ooordlnator  of  NRT  aotlvltles. 

303.2.  A  oootlnual  svirvelllance  of  incom- 
ing report*  fixxn  the  RRC's  wlU  be  main- 
tained In  NRC.  Whenever  reports  whl(di  re- 
quire or  appear   to  require  a  national  re- 


sponse are  received,  the  members  of  NRT 
wUl  be  advised  of  the  receipt  of  such  reports 
and  NRT  may  be  activated  on  the  request  of 
any  member. 

303.3.  D\irlng  pollution  incident  opera- 
tions, NRC  wUl  act  as  the  local  point  lor 
national  public  mformaUon  releases  and  for 
information  transfer  between  the  OSC  and 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters  of  the 
agencies  concerned,  thereby  promoting  rapid 
and  accurate  information  transfer  and  mini- 
mizing the  radiation  of  spurious  and  incom- 
plete information  about  any  given  situation. 
Public  information  activities  are  considered 
In  the  annex. 

303.4.  Dvulng  a  pollution  Incident,  NKT 
will  evaluate  reports  coming  from  the  OSC. 
requesting  additional  information  as  may  be 
indicated.  NRT  will  coordinate  the  actions 
of  other  regions  or  districts  In  supplying 
needed  asalatance  to  the  OSC.  NRT  may 
recommend  ooursee  of  action  through  RRT 
for  consideration  by  the  OSC  but  has  no  op- 
erational control  of  the  OSO.  On  the  basis 
of  reports  and  information  about  a  polluttcm 
incident,  NRT  may  request  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  or  private  agen- 
cies to  consider  taking  action  under  whatever 
authorities  they  may  have  to  accomplish 
needed  deployment  of  personnel  to  monitor 
and  observe  the  handling  of  any  pollution 
Incident  Ooplee  of  aU  reports  and  docu- 
ments developed  by  NRT  and  RRT  as  a  re- 
sult of  poUutlon  incidents  will  be  provided 
to  NIC  for  Its  evaluation. 

304.  Regional  Response  Center: 

304.1.  The  Regional  Response  Center 
(RRC)  Is  the  regional  site  for  pollution  con- 
trol response  activities.  It  will  be  accom- 
modated In  quarters  described  In  each  re- 
gional plan  and  wlU  provide  communications, 
information  storage  and  other  necessary  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  to  promote  the  proper 
functioning  and  administration  of  the  con- 
tingency plans. 

305.  Regional  Response  Team: 

306.1.  The  Regional  Response  Team  (RRT) 
consists  of  regional  representatives  of  the 
primary  agencies.  RRT  shall  act  as  an  emer- 
gency response  team  performing  reejxjnse 
functions  within  the  region  similar  to  those 
described  for  NRT.  RRT  will  also  perform  re- 
view and  advisory  functions  relative  to  the 
regional  plan  similar  to  those  prescribed  for 
NIC  at  the  national  level.  Additionally,  the 
RRT  shall  determine  that  a  pollution  Inci- 
dent exists,  the  duration  and  extent  of  the 
Federal  response,  and  when  a  shift  of  on- 
scene  coordination  from  the  predeslgnated 
OSC  to  another  agency  Is  Indicated  by  the 
circumstances  or  progress  of  a  pollution 
Incident. 

305.2.  For  the  pxirpose  of  the  development 
of  regional  contingency  plans,  the  standard 
regions  developed  for  purposes  of  general 
Federal  administration  shall  be  used,  except 
as  may  otherwise  be  agreed  upwn  by  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Transportation  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  for  operational  reasons. 
Any  region  may  be  divided  into  subreglonal 
or  small  areas  of  the  plan,  and  shall  as  a 
mintrmiTn  be  divided  Into  areas  correspond- 
ing to  the  areas  in  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Coast  Guard  are  respectively 
responsible  for  furnishing  or  providing  for 
the  OSCTs. 

305.3.  The  agency  membership  on  RRT  Is 
as  established  by  the  National  Contingency 
Plan:  however.  Individuals  representing  the 
primary  agencies  may  vary  depending  on  the 
subreglonal  area  In  which  the  incident  occurs. 
Details  of  such  representation  ore  specified 
In  each  regional  contingency  plan. 

306.  On-Soene  Coordination: 

306.1.  Coordination  and  direction  of  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  effortB  at  the  scene 
of  a  spUl  or  potentla!  spill  «hall  be  aooom- 
{Hlshed  through  bji  On-8oene  Commander 
(OSC) .  The  OSC  is  the  single  executive  agent 
predeslgnated  by  regional  plan  to  coordinate 


and  direct  such  pollution  control  activities 
In  each  area  of  the  region. 

306.1-1.  In  the  event  of  a  spill  of  oil  or 
other  hazardous  substance,  the  first  Fed- 
eral official  on  the  site,  from  any  of  the  pri- 
mary agencies,  shall  assume  coordination  of 
aotivltiee  under  the  Plan  iintil  the  pre- 
deslgnated OSC  becomes  available  to  take 
charge  of  the  operation. 

306  1-2  The  OSC  shall  determine  pertinent 
facts  about  a  particular  spUl,  such  as  the 
iLature,  amount,  and  location  of  material 
spilled,  probable  direction  and  time  of  travel 
of  the  material,  resources  and  Installations 
which  niay  be  affected  and  the  prlorltlee  for 
protecting  them. 

306.1-3.  The  OSC  shall  Initiate  and  direct 
as  required.  Phase  n,  Phase  in  and  Phase 
rv  operations  as  hereinafter  described. 

306.1-4.  The  OSC  shall  call  upon  and  direct 
the  deployment  of  needed  resources  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regional  plan  to  initiate 
and  continue  containment,  countermeasures, 
cleanup,  restoration,  and  disposal  functions. 

306.1-5.  The  OSC  shall  provide  necessary 
support  activities  and  documentation  for 
Phase  V  activities. 

306.1-6.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  OSC 
will  fully  Inform  and  coordinate  closely  with 
RRT  to  ensure  the  maximum  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  effort  In  protecting  the  na- 
tural resources  and  environment  from  pol- 
lution damage. 

306.1-7.  It  is  recognized  that  In  some 
cases  the  OSC,  particularly  where  he  Is  a 
Coast  Guard  OfHoer,  may  have  other  func- 
tions such  as  search  and  rescue,  or  port 
safety  and  security  which  must  be  per- 
formed along  with  pollution  control  func- 
tions. 

306.2.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  assigned 
the  responsibility  to  furnish  or  provide  for 
OSC's  for  the  high  seas,  coastal  and  con- 
tiguous zone  waters,  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
ports  and  harbors  (and  such  other  places 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Transportation). 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  will  furnish 
or  provide  for  OSC's  in  other  areas.  A  major 
consideration  In  the  selection  of  an  OSC  for 
a  particular  area  will  be  that  agency's  ca- 
jjaJslllty  and  resotirces  for  on-«cene  ooordlna- 
tlon  of  pollution  control  activities.  Bach  OSC 
and  his  area  of  responsibility  will  be  de- 
tailed In  the  regional  plans. 

400.    FEDERAL    RESPONSE    OPERATIONS 

RZSPONSE    PHASES 

400.1.  The  actions  taken  to  respond  to  a 
spill  or  pollution  incident  can  be  separated 
Into  five  relatively  distinct  classes  or  phases. 
For  descriptive  purposes,  these  are:  Phase  I. 
Discovery  and  Notification;  Phase  n.  Con- 
tainment and  Countermeasures;  Phase  ni. 
Cleanup  and  Disposal;  Phase  IV.  Restoration; 
and  Phase  V.  Recovery  of  Damages  and  En- 
forcement. It  must  be  recognized  that  ele- 
ments of  any  one  phEise  may  take  place 
concurrenUy  with  one  or  more  other  phases. 

401.  Phase  I — Discovery  and  Notification: 

401.1.  Discovery  of  a  spill  may  be  through 
deliberate  discovery  procedures,  such  as  ves- 
sel ftatrolB,  aircraft  searches,  or  similar  pro- 
cedures, or  through  random  discovery  by 
Incidental  observations  of  government  agen- 
cies, private  agencies,  or  the  general  public. 
In  the  event  of  deliberate  discovery,  the  spill 
would  be  reported  directly  to  the  RRC.  Re- 
ports from  random  discovery  may  be  Initially 
through  fishing  or  pleasure  boats,  police  de- 
partments, telephone  operators,  port  authori- 
ties, news  media,  etc.  Regional  plans  should 
provide  for  such  reports  to  be  channeled  into 
RRC  as  promptly  as  possible  to  facilitate 
prompt  reaction. 

401.2.  The  severity  of  the  splU  wUl  deter- 
mine the  reporting  procedure  and  the  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies  to  be  notified 
pRxnpUy  of  the  spUl.  The  severity  of  the 
spUl  Is  determined  by  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity at  materials  spilled,  the  location  of  the 
spill  and  the  resources  adjacent  to  the  spill 
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area  which  may  be  affected  by  It.  Regional 
plana  should  specify  critical  water  use  areas 
and  detail  alerting  procedures  and  com- 
munication links. 

402  Phase  II — Containment  and  Counter- 
measures  ; 

402.1.  These  are  defensive  actions  to  be 
initiated  as  soon  as  possible  after  discovery 
and  notification  of  a  spill  or  pollution  in- 
cident. Alter  the  OSC  determines  that  fur- 
ther Federal  response  actions  are  needed  and 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case,  various  actions  may  be  taken. 
These  may  include  source  control  procedures, 
public  health  protection  activities,  salvage 
operations,  placement  of  physical  barriers  to 
halt  or  slow  the  spread  of  a  pollutant,  em- 
placement or  activation  of  booms  or  barriers 
to  protect  specific  Installations  or  areas,  con- 
trol of  the  water  discharge  from  upstream 
Impoundments  and  the  employment  of  chem- 
icals and  other  materials  to  restrain  the  pol- 
lutant and  Ite  effects  on  water  related  re- 
sources. Surveillance  activities  wUl  be  con- 
ducted as  needed  to  support  Phase  n  and 
Phase  III  actions. 

403.  Phase  HI — Cleanup  and  Disposal: 
403.1.  This  Includes  those  actions  taken  to 

remove  the  pollutant  from  the  water  and 
related  on-shore  areas  such  as  the  collection 
of  oil  throiigh  the  use  of  sorbers,  sklnuners, 
or  other  collection  devices,  the  removal  of 
beach  sand,  and  safe,  non-polluting  disposal 
of  the  pollutants  which  are  recovered  In  the 
cleanup  process. 

404.  Phase  IV — Restoration: 

404.1.  This  Includes  those  actions  taken  to 
restore  the  environment  to  Its  pre-splll  con- 
dition, such  as  replacement  of  contaminated 
beach  sand. 

405.  Phase  V— Recovery  of  Damages  and 
Enforcement : 

405.1.  This  Includes  a  variety  of  activities, 
depending  on  the  location  of  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  particular  spill.  Re- 
covery of  damages  done  to  Federal  property 
and  to  State  and  local  government  property 
Is  Included;  however,  third  party  damage  Is 
not  considered  In  this  phase.  Recovery  of  the 
costs  of  cleanup  is  a  part  of  this  phase.  En- 
forcement activities  under  appropriate  au- 
thority such  as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899,  and  State  and  local  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances are  also  Included.  The  collection  of 
sclentlflc  and  technical  Information  of  value 
to  the  sclentlflc  community  as  a  basis  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  for 
the  enhancement  of  our  understanding  of 
the  environment  may  also  be  considered  In 
this  phase.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
collection  of  samples  and  neceesary  data 
must  be  jjerformed  at  the  projier  times  dur- 
ing the  case  for  enforcement  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

406.  Procedures  To  Be  Followed  for  the 
Purpose  of  Water  Pollution  Control : 

406.1.  The  agency  furnishing  the  OSC  for 
a  particular  area  Is  assigned  responsibility  to 
undertake  and  Implement  Phase  I  activities 
in  that  area.  Other  agencies  should  incorpo- 
rate Phtwe  I  activities  Into  their  on-going 
programs  whenever  practicable.  Upon  receipt 
of  Information,  either  from  deliberate  or  ran- 
dom discovery  actlvltes,  that  a  spill  has  oc- 
curred, the  OSC  and  the  RRT  for  the  affected 
area  will  be  notified.  Subsequent  action  and 
dissemination  of  Information  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  regional  plan. 

406.2.  The  OSO  Is  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  Initiation  of  Phase  n  actions  and 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  effect  con- 
tainment or  other  appropriate  countermeas- 
ures. 

406.3.  The  OSC  Is  assigned  responsibility 
for  conduct  of  Phase  in  activities. 

406.4.  The  OSC  is  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  Phase  IV  activities  utiliz- 
ing tecbnlquea  concurred  In  by  the  RRT. 

406.5.  Phase  V  activities  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Individual  agencies  In  accordance 


with  existing  statutes,  with  such  assistance 
as  is  needed  from  other  agencies. 

406.6  In  the  conduct  of  continuing  Phase 
n  actions  after  the  determination  by  RRT 
that  a  pollution  incident  exists.  Phase  HI 
activities,  and  continuing  Phase  IV  activities 
after  the  deactivation  of  the  RRT,  water 
I>ollutlon  control  techniques,  to  the  extent 
not  provided  for  In  the  applicable  regional 
plan,  mtist  receive  the  concurrence  of  the 
DOI  representative  on  the  RRT  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  chemicals  (see  Annex  X) . 

SOD.    COORDINATING    INSTRUCTIONS 

501.  Delegation  of  Authority: 

501  a.  Delegation  of  authority  or  concur- 
rence In  proposed  or  continuing  water  pollu- 
tion control  activities  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written  by  the  representative  on  RRT  of 
the  agency  having  concomitant  statutory 
authority. 

502.  Multl -Regional  Actions: 

502.1.  In  the  event  that  a  spill  or  a  poten- 
tial spill  moves  from  the  area  covered  by  one 
contingency  Into  another  area,  the  authority 
to  initiate  pollution  control  actions  shall 
shift  as  appropriate.  In  the  event  that  a  pol- 
lution spill  or  potential  spill  affects  fu-eas 
covered  by  two  or  more  regional  plans,  the 
response  mechanism  called  for  by  both  plans 
shall  be  activated;  however,  pollution  con- 
trol actions  shall  be  fully  coordinated  as  de- 
tailed In  the  regional  plan. 

503.  U.S.  Public  Vessels  and  F-ederally  Op- 
erated Facilities: 

503.1.  When  a  spill  is  caused  by  a  United 
States  public  vessel  or  by  a  Federally  con- 
trolled facility,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
provide  the  OSC  and  take  the  Initial  response 
actions.  Continuing  water  poUutlon  control 
actions  taken  under  Phase  n,  m,  and  IV 
must  be  concurred  In  by  the  RRT  If  activated 
or  If  the  RRT  is  not  activated,  concurrence 
will  be  obtained  from  the  representative  on 
RRT  of  the  agency  having  concomitant 
statutory  authority. 

604   Nuclear  Pollutions: 

504.1.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  pollution 
Incident  the  procedures  of  the  Interagency 
Radiological   Assistance  Plan  shall   apply. 

505.  Notification: 

505.1.  All  reports  of  spills  or  potential 
spills  should  be  fcwTvarded  to  the  predeslg- 
nated On-Scene  Commander  Immediately. 
The  detailed  Instructions  for  further  alert- 
ing and  notification  and  reporting  proce- 
dures are  contained  In  regional  plans. 

606.  General  Pattern  of  Response  Actions: 

506.1.  When  the  On-Soene  Commander  re- 
ceives a  report  of  a  spill,  or  potential  spill, 
the  report  should  be  evaluated.  In  most  sit- 
uations, the  sequence  of  actions  shown  below 
should  be  followed. 

506.1-1.  Investigate  the  report  to  deter- 
mine pertinent  information  such  as  tjrpe  and 
quantity  of  material,  source  of  eplll,  and 
the  threat  posed  to  public  health  or  welfare. 

506.1-2.  Designate  the  severity  of  the  sit- 
uation and  determine  the  future  course  of 
action  to  be  fallowed. 

506.1-3.  Effect  notlfloaUon  In  accordance 
with  regional  plan. 

506.2.  TTie  result  of  the  r^xjrt  probably 
can  be  categorized  by  one  of  five  classes.  Ap- 
propriate action  to  be  taken  In  each  speclflc 
type  case  Is  outlined  below ; 

506  2-1.  If  the  Investigation  shows  that  the 
Initial  Information  overstated  the  magnitude 
or  danger  of  the  spill  and  there  Is  no  water 
pollution  Involved,  It  should  be  considered 
a  false  alarm  and  the  case  should  be  closed. 

506.2-2.  If  the  Investigation  shows  a  minor 
spUl  with  the  discharger  taking  appropriate 
cleanup  action,  contact  Is  made  with  the  dis- 
charger, the  situation  Is  monitored  and  In- 
formation Is  gathered  for  possible  enforce- 
ment action. 

506.2-3.  If  the  Investigation  shows  a  minor 
spill  with  Improper  action  being  taken  the 
following  measures  should  be  taken: 

a.  Attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  fur- 
ther discharges  from  the  source. 


b.  The  discharger  should  be  advised  of  the 
proper  action  to  be  taken. 

c.  If  after  providing  advice  to  the  dis- 
charger and  this  advice  is  not  followed,  the 
discharger  should  be  warned  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  cleanup  and  violations  of 
law. 

d.  Information  should  be  collected  for  pos- 
sible enforcement  action. 

e.  The  On-Scene  Commander  should  notify 
appropriate  State  and  local  officials.  He 
should  keep  the  Regional  Response  Center 
advised  and  initiate  Phase  II  and  III  activ- 
ities as  conditions  warrant. 

606.2-4.  When  the  initial  report  or  investi- 
gation Indicates  that  a  moderate  spill  has  oc- 
curred or  tiiat  a  potential  moderate  spill 
sltiiatlon  exists,  the  On-Scene  Commander 
should  follow  the  same  general  procedures 
as  for  a  minor  spill.  Additionally,  the  On- 
Scene  Commander  should  make  a  recommen- 
dation on  declaration  of  a  pollution  Incident. 

506.2-6.  When  the  initial  report  Indicates 
that  a  major  spill  has  occurred  or  that  a 
potential  major  spill  situation  exists,  the  On- 
Scene  Commander  should  follow  the  same 
procedures  as  for  minor  and  moderate  spills. 
RRC  should,  however,  be  notified  immediately 
of  the  situation  even  if  the  initial  report  has 
not  been  confirmed. 

507.  Strike  Force: 

607.1.  A  nucleus  national  level  strike  force, 
consisting  of  personnel  trained,  prepared  and' 
available  to  provide  the  necessary  services  to 
carry  out  this  Plan  has  been  established  by 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  force,  presently  located 
on  the  East  Coast,  Is  being  augmented  and 
will  soon  be  sited  at  various  locations 
throughout  the  country.  The  national  level 
strike  force  will  be  made  available  If  re- 
quested to  assist  In  response  during  poUutlon 
Incidents  and  may  be  made  available  to  assist 
during  other  spill  situations.  The  national 
level  strike  force  may  be  requested  through 
the  appropriate  Coast  Guard  District  Com- 
mander, or  the  Commsmdant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  The  strike  force  wUl  direct  the  opera- 
tion of  any  government- owned  specialized 
pollution  cleanup  equipment  and  will  func- 
tion under  the  OSC. 

607.2.  Regional  plans  shaU  provide  the 
designation  of  local  stzlke  force  teams  con- 
sisting of  personnel  from  operating  units 
within  the  region.  They  shall  be  trained,  pre- 
pared, and  available  to  provide  necessary 
services  to  help  carry  out  the  plan.  Regional 
plans  shall  specify  the  location  of  the  local 
strike  force  teams.  The  services  of  the  local 
strike  force  teams  will  be  obtained  through 
the  appropriate  Coast  Guard  District  Com- 
mander. These  teams  are  to  be  capable  of 
merging  with  other  strike  forces  within  the 
region,  or  of  being  sent  ouuide  their  own 
region.  They  are  to  be  capable  of  supplement- 
ing the  national  level  strike  force.  The  local 
strike  force  teams  should  be  capable  of  full 
Independent  response  to  all  minor  spill  situa- 
tions and  joint  coordlnatlve  response  to 
moderate  or  major  spill  situations  or  pollu- 
tion Incidents. 

607.3.  There  shaU  be  established  at  major 
ports  (designated  from  time  to  t.imA  by  the 
President)  emergency  task  forces  of  trained 
personnel,  adequate  oil  pollution  control 
equipment  and  material,  and  a  detailed  oil 
jxjllution  prevention  and  removal  plan.  Tlieee 
emergency  task  forces  will  be  complementai-y 
to  the  national  and  local  level  strike  forces. 
Although  designed  primarily  f(3r  operation 
In  the  designated  port  area,  they  should  be 
capable  of  operating  at  other  locations  when 
directed.  R^onal  plans  encompassing  any 
such  designated  ports  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed port  plan. 

eOO.    WTDBLAl.   AOBNCIKS 

001.  Amendment  of  the  Plan: 

601.1  The  Plan  shaU  be  modified  through 
procedures  described  in  the  Plan. 

602.  Amendment  ot  the  Annexes: 

602.1.  Annexes  shall  be  developed  or  modi- 
fled  by  the  representatives  to  the  National 
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Inwragency  Commute*  for  Control  of  Pol- 
luilon  by  OH  and  Hazardous  Materials. 
603.  Amendment  of  the  Regional  Plans 
603.1.  Regional  plans  may  be  mcdlfled  by 
the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  their  respecUve  areas  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  agencies  afiected  by  such 
changes. 

Annex  I — 1100.  DisxKiBTrnoN 

1101.  Plan  Distribution: 

1101  1  This  plan  will  be  distributed  to  des- 
ignated offices  within  the  primary  agencies  to 
the  plan.  State  and  Interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  and  such  other  Federal, 
State,  local  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations which  are  cooperating  with  and 
participating  In  activities  In  support  of  the 
plan.  A  detailed  tabulation  listing  the  ele- 
ment* of  these  agencies  and  organizations  re- 
ceiving formal  distribution  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  NIC. 

UOl  2  Included  In  this  formal  distribution 
are  the  following; 

Department  of  the  Interior; 

Department  of  Transportation; 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness; 

All  State  water  pollution  control  agencies; 

All  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies; 

Department  of  Justice;  and 

Other  Federal.  State,  local  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  as  appropriate. 

1101  3.  Formal  distribution  of  the  plan  and 
amendments  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal 
Water  Qualltv  Administration. 

1102  Amendment  Distribution  and  For- 
mat: 

1102.1.  Amendments  to  the  plan  and  an- 
nexes will  be  made  by  sequentially  numbered 
changes  Numbered  changes  will  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  transmittal  sheet  which  Iden- 
tifies the  plan,  the  change  number  and  date, 
the  page  numbers  affected  by  the  change 
and  anv  other  instructions  deemed  necessary 
for  purposes  of  clarity  or  to  make  special  em- 
phasis or  explanation  of  the  change.  There 
will  be  attached  to  the  transmittal  she«t  the 
revised  or  added  pages  with  the  change  num- 
ber and  c\irrent  date  on  each  page  at  the 
upper  right  hand  comer. 

1102.2.  Where  a  change  can  be  effected 
merely  by  pen  and  Ink.  the  transmittal  sheet 
co\ild  b«  used  to  accomplish  the  change 
without  submission  of  revised  pages.  The  use 
of  pen  and  ink  changes  is  limited  to  those 
cases  where  existing  matter  Is  being  deleted 
or  is  of  minor  extent. 

1102.3.  Asterisks  will  be  used  to  indicate 
changes.  For  line  changes,  an  asterisk  will  be 
placed  before  and  after  each  sentence 
changed  In  the  left  and  right  page  margins. 
For  paragraph  changes,  an  asterisk  will  be 
placed  before  and  after  each  paragraph 
changed  and  If  continued  on  the  next  page, 
an  asterisk  will  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
page  and  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  For  a 
paragraph  deletion,  an  aaterlsk  will  be  placed 
In  the  left  margin  and  the  paragraph  num- 
ber or  letter  wiU  be  retained  in  the  original 
sequence  followed  by  the  word  "Rescinded" 
In  parenthesis. 

1102.4.  If  the  plan  Is  completely  rewritten, 
aatertsks  will  not  be  used  but  supercesslon 
will  be  Indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
pag«  

Annex  n — 1200.  National  iNnaAOXNCT 
CoMJOTTrr 

1201    Name: 

1201.1.  The  full  name  of  this  committee  is 
the  National  Interagency  Committee  for  Con- 
trol of  Pollution  by  Oil  and  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials. It  may  be  referred  to  as  the  National 
Interagency  Committee  or  designated  by  the 
inltlala  NIC. 


1202.  Purpose: 

1202.1.  The  purpose  of  the  National  Inter- 
agency Committee  is  to  provide  an  advisory 
body  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the  operating 
program  of  the  Federal  government  to  deal 
with  spills  of  oil  and  other  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

I     1203.  Objectives: 

I  1203.1.  The  objectives  of  the  National  In- 
teragency Committee  are  to  develop  plans  and 
policies  to: 

1203  1-1.  Promote  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate preventive  and  preparedness  meas- 
ures and  effective  systems  for  discovering  and 
reporting  the  existence  of  a  pollution  spill; 

1203.1-2.  Institute  measures  to  restrict  the 
further  spread  of  the  pollutant; 

1203.1-3.  Assure  that  the  public  health  and 
welfare  are  provided  adequate  protection; 

1203.1-4.  Apply  techniques  to  cleanup  and 
dispose  of  the  collected  pollutant;  and. 

1203.1-5.  Institute  actions  to  recover  clean- 
up costs  and  to  effect  enforcement  of  existing 
Federal  statutes. 

1204.  Functions: 

1204.1.  NIC  will  promote  the  development 
of  procedures  to  coordinate  the  reaction  of 
all  Federal.  State,  local  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  pollution  spills. 

1204.2.  NIC  will  make  recommendations  to 
DOI  concerning  the  interpretation,  revision 
and  application  of  the  National  Contingency 
Plan. 

1204.3.  NIC  will  review  Regional  Contin- 
gency Plans  and  make  recommendations  for 
Improving  their  effectiveness. 

1204.4.  NIC  will  coordinate  and  review  re- 
ports from  NRT  and  RRT  on  the  handling 
of  major  and  unusual  pollution  incidents  for 
the  purpwse  of  analyzing  such  Incidents  and 
reoommendlng  needed  Improvements  In  con- 
tingency plans. 

1204.5.  NIC  will  make  appropriate  evalua- 
tions of  the  preparedness  p»08t\ire  of  the  pri- 
mary agencies  toward  spills  of  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substances. 

1204  6.  NIC  will  consider  and  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  the  primary 
agencies  relating  to:  the  training  response 
team  personnel;  research,  development,  test 
suad  evaluation  activities;  other  matters  need- 
ed to  support  resjxjnse  capa<bllltles:  equip- 
ment and  material  stockpiling;  and  other 
matters  as  the  need  arises. 

1204.7.  NIC  win  establish  and  maintain 
liaison  with  the  U.S.  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Seas 
by  Oil  to  promote  a  consistent  United  States 
posture  regarding  oil  pollution  control. 

1204.8.  NIC  will  review  and  evaluate  amend- 
ments proposed  for  the  Regional  Contingency 
Plans 

1204.9.  NIC  will  consider  and  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  modifica- 
tions or  amendments  to  the  annex  section 
at  the  National  Contingency  Plan. 

1205.  Composition: 

1205  1.  The  NIC  shall  be  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  primary  agencies  of  this 
plan. 

1206.2.  Each  primary  agency  shall  desig- 
nate a  representative  and  an  alternate  to 
the  National  Interagency  Committee.  The 
Chairman  of  the  NIC  shall  be  notified  In 
writing  of  such  designations. 

1205.3.  The  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  shall  serve  as  CThalrman 
of  the  committee  and  the  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Transpwrtatlon  as  Vlee- 
Chalrman. 

1205.4.  Provision  may  be  made  for  ob- 
senrers  and  consultants  on  a  non-relmbvirs- 
able  basis  from  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 

I   agencies,     and    Industry     as    circumstances 
I   warrant.  

Annex  HI — 1300.  National  Rtsponse 

CXNTXS   AND   NaTIONAI,   RXSPONSE   TBAM 

1301.  NattoDftl  Response  Center  Location: 

1301.1.    The    National     Response    Center 

(NRC)    for  control  of  polluUon  by  oil  and 


hazardous  materials  is  established  at  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Headquarters. 
Washington,  D.C. 

1302.  NRC  Ptupose : 

1302.1.  The  purpose  of  the  NRC  Is  to  pro- 
vide physical  facilities  for  coordination  and 
control  of  an  incident  should  national  level 
involvement  be  required. 

1303.  Responsibility  for  NRC: 

1303.1  The  Commandant.  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
will  provide  the  necessary  communications 
and  plotting  facilities  and  equipment.  This 
will  include : 

1303.1-1.  Telephone   branch   lines. 

1303.1-2.  Teletype  circuits. 

1303.1-3.  Adequate  charts  of  US.  navi- 
gable waters,  the  continental  shelf  and  the 
ocean  areas  adjacent  to  U.S.  territorial 
waters. 

1303.1-4.  Technical  library  on  oil  and  haz- 
ardous materials  pollution. 

1303.1-5.  PloUlng  and  display  provisions 
to  visually  depict  the  geographic  position, 
movement  and  extent  of  the  pollutant. 

1303.2.  Primary  agencies  will  furnish  com- 
petent personnel  to  mein  the  NRC  as  required 
and  furnish  appropriate  technical  manuals 
and  materials  and  such  administrative  sup- 
port as  required. 

1303.3  The  Coast  Guard  Duty  Officer,  pur- 
suant to  his  standing  Instructions,  will  pro- 
vide Initial  notification  of  a  pollution  Inci- 
dent to  the  DOT  member  who  will  promptly 
notify  the  other  members  of  NRT. 

1304.  Communications  Services  Available: 

1304.1.  Telephone  (voice)  services  avail- 
able Include: 

1304.1-1.  AUTOVON  (Automated  Voice  Net- 
work)— general  purpose  switched  voice  net- 
work of  Defense  Communications  Systems, 
which  serves  Continental  U.S..  Alaska.  Eti- 
rope.  Pacific  and  Panama; 

1304.1-2.  Washington  Tactical  Switch- 
board-Pentagon terminal  of  the  tactical  tele- 
phone system,  operated  by  USAF; 

1304.1-3.  PTS-GSA  operated  government 
administrative  telephone  system;  and 

1304.1-4.  SARTEL — Search  and  Rescue 
Command  Coordination  telephone  network 
including  leased  Hotline  telephone  net  ex- 
tending from  Halifax  to  New  Orleans, 

1304.2.  Teletype  services  available  Include: 
1304  2-1.  AXrrODIN — A  defense  communi- 
cations worldwide  ( high  speed  user  data  com- 
munications system  operated  for  and  man- 
aged by  the  DCA  to  provide  both  direct  user 
to  user  and  store  and  forward  message 
switching  service  for  DOD  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies)  ; 

1304.2-2.  SARLANT — Coast  Guard  leased 
teletype  system  extending  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Texas  ( used  to  control  and  coordinate 
SAR  incidents  under  CEA  and  handles  other 
operational  traffic  and  priority  administra- 
tive communications) ; 

13042-3.  SARPAC— Same  aa  (2)  lor  the 
West  Coast  U5.;  and 

1304.2-4.  TWX — Teletypewriter  exchange 
service  links  50,000  CONUS  Industry  and 
government  offices. 

1305.  Weather  Information : 

1305.1.  Telephone  (voice)  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  domestic  and  oceanic  weather  and 
forecasted  conditions. 

1306.  Ocean  Conditions: 

1306.1.  Telephone  and  teletype  connections 
are  available  for  ocean  surface  conditions 
and  forecasts  for  the  Atlantic/Gull  from 
Fleetweather  Central,  Norfolk,  Virginia  or 
for  the  Pacific  from  Fleetweather  Central. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

1307-1309.   (Reserved  Numbers): 

1310.  National  Response  Team  Member- 
ship: 

1310.1  The  National  Response  Team  (NRT) 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  pri- 
mary agencies.  Each  agency  shall  designate 
a  siifficlent  number  of  alternates  to  ensure 
representation  In  the  event  that  the  member 
Is  unavailable. 
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1311.  NRT  OrganlzaUon: 

1311.1.  Tlie  representative  of  DOI  shall  be 
the  Chairman  and  the  representative  of  DOT 
shall  be  Executive  Secretary  of  NRT.  The 
Executive  Secretary  shall  maintain  records 
of  the  NRT  activities  along  with  national  and 
regional  plans  for  pollution  emergency  re- 
sponses. When  NRT  Is  activated  because  of  a 
water  pollution  emergency  situation,  the 
Chairman  of  NRT  will  assume  the  role  of 
principal  coordinator  of  NRT  activities. 

1312.  NRT  Ptirpose: 

1312  1  The  NRT  shall  act  as  an  emergency 
response  team  to  be  activated  In  the  event  of 
a  pollution  incident  Involving  oil  or  other 
hazardous  substances  which :  (a)  exceeds  the 
response  capability  of  the  region  In  which  It 
occurs;  (b)  transects  regional  boundaries;  or 
ic)  involves  national  security  or  presents  a 
major  hazard  to  substantial  numbers  of  per- 
sons or  nationally  significant  amount  of 
property. 

1313.  NRT  Activation: 

1313  1.  Tlie  NRT  may  be  activated  by  any 
primary  agency  through  its  representative  on 

the  NRT. 

1313  2  Eacli  representative,  or  an  appro- 
priate alternate,  shall  be  notified  immediately 
of  activation  of  NRT. 

1314.  NRT  Functions: 

1314.1.  When  activated  during  a  pollution 
incident  the  NRT  will : 

1314  1-1.  Evaluate  reports  coming  from  tne 
OSC,  requesting  additional  Information  as 
may  be  indicated: 

1344.1-2.  Coordinate  the  actions  of  other 
regions  or  districts  in  supplying  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  OSC; 

1314.1-3.  Recommend  courses  of  action 
through  RRT  for  consideration  by  the  OSC; 

1314.1-4.  Request,  as  appropriate,  other 
Federal,  State,  local  government  or  private 
agencies  to  consider  taking  action  under 
whatever  authorities  they  may  have  to  ac- 
complish needed  objectives  for  the  purpose 
of  pollution  control; 

1314.1-5.  Recommend  the  deployment  of 
personnel  to  observe  the  handling  of  a  pol- 
lution Incident;  and 

1314.1-6.  Establish  the  National  News  Of- 
fice as  prescribed  In  Annex  VI. 

1314.2.  Between  periods  of  emergency  ac- 
tivations the  NRT  will : 

1314.2-1.  Maintain  a  readiness  posture  to 
respond  to  a  nationally  significant  spill  of  oil 
or  other  hazardous  substance; 

1314.2-2.  Maintain  a  continuing  surveil- 
lance of  incoming  reports  from  all  RRT's  and 
activate  NRT  whenever  appropriate;  and, 

1314.2-3.  Forward  copies  of  reports  and 
documents  developed  by  NRT  and  the  RRT's 
relative  to  pollution  Incidents  to  the  NIC  for 
their  Information  and  evaluation. 

Annex  IV — 1400  Primahy  AcnNcras  Regional 
AND  District   BotrNDARiEs 
14<X).  Geographical  Boundaries; 

1400.1.  Maps  showing  regional  and  district 
boundaries  of  the  primary  agencies  and  ad- 
dress and  telephone  lists  for  the  principal 
field  offices  of  these  agencies  follow. 

1400.2.  Regional  planning  will  be  based  on 
the  Standard  Administrative  Regions  deline- 
ated on  the  map — 1406. 

Agency 

1401.  Department  of  the  Interior — FWQA. 

1402.  Department  of  Transportation — 
USOG. 

1403.  Department  of  Defense. 

1403.1  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — ^Divi- 
sion and  District  Offices. 

1403.2.  U.S.  Army  Continental  Army  Com- 
mands. 

1403.3.  U.S.  Navy  Naval  Districts. 

1403.4.  UJ3.  Air  Force  Reserve  Regions, 

1404.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare — Regional  Olfloes. 

1405.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — 
Regional  Offices. 


1406.  Standard  Administrative  Regions. 

1401.  Department  of  the  Interior — Federal 
W^ater  Quality  Administration  Regional 
Offices 

Northeast  Region.  FWQA,  Rm.  2303,  John 
P.  Kennedy  Federal  Office  Building.  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02203,  Telephone:  617 
223-7210. 

Middle  Atlantic  Region,  FWQA,  918  Em- 
met Street.  CharlottesvUle,  Virginia  22901. 
Telephone:   703  296-1376. 

Southeast  Region,  FWQA,  Suite  300,  1421 
Peachtree  Street,  NE,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30309,   Telephone:    404    626--5737. 

Ohio  Basin  Region,  FWQA,  4676  Columbia 
Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46226,  Telephone: 
513   871-6200. 

Northwest  Region.  FWQA,  Rm.  570— Plt- 
tock  Block,  Portland,  Oregon  97205,  Tele- 
phone: 503  22&-3915. 

Great  Lakes  Region,  FWQA.  Rm.  410,  33 
East  Congress  Parkway,  Chicago,  nunois 
60605,   Telephone:    312   828-5250. 

Missouri  Basin  Region,  FWQA,  911  Walnut 
Street,  Rm.  702,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106, 
Telephone:  816  374-5493. 

South  Central  Region,  FWQA,  3rd  Floor. 
1402  Elm  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75202,  Tele- 
phone:  214  749-2161. 

Southwest  Region.  FWQA,  760  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California  94102,  Tele- 
phone:   415   556-5876. 

1402.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  U.S. 

Coast  Guard  Districts 

First  Coast  Guard  District,  J.  F.  Kennedy 
Federal  Bldg.,  Government  Center,  Boston, 
Mass.  02203,   Duty  Officer:    617-223-3645. 

Second  Coast  Guard  District,  Federal 
Building,  1520  Market  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63103,  Duty  Officer:  314-622-4614. 

Third  Coast  Guard  District,  Governors  Is- 
land, New  York,  N.Y.  10004,  Duty  Officer: 
212-264-4800. 

Fifth  Coast  Guard  District,  Federal  Bldg. 
431  Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  Va.  23705, 
Duty  Officer:  703-393-6081. 

Seventh  Coast  Guard  District,  Room  1018, 
Federal  Bldg.,  51  SW.  Ist  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.,  33130,  Duty  Officer:  305-350-5611. 

Eight  Coast  Guard  District  Customhouse, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130,  Duty  Officw:  504- 
527-6225. 

Ninth  Coast  Guard  District,  1240  East  9th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44199,  Duty  Officer: 
216-522-3983. 

Eleventh  Coast  Guard  District,  Heartwell 
Bldg.,  19  Pine  Avenue,  bong  Beach,  Calif. 
90802,  Duty  Officer:  213-437-2944  (FTS)  213- 
437-2941   (Conunerclal). 

Twelfth  Coast  Guard  District,  630  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126,  Duty  Of- 
ficer: 415-556-5500. 

Thirteenth  Coast  Guard  District,  618  2d 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash  98104,  Duty  Officer: 
206-624-2902. 

Fourteenth  Coast  Guard  District,  677  Ala 
Moana  Blvd  ,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813.  Duty 
Officer:  (Hono)  588-841  i Conunerclal  Only). 
Autovon.  315-732-4800  Drop  223. 

Seventeenth  Coast  Guard  District,  P.O. 
Box  3-5000,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801,  Duty  Of- 
ficer: 907-586-7340  (Commercial  Only). 

1403.     Department  of  Defense,  US.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers 

1403.1.  Division  and  district  offices 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  Corner  Crawford  and  Walnut 
Streets,  P.O.  Box  80,  Vlcksburg,  Miss.  39180, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours — 601  636-1311,  Nwiduty 
Hotu-s — 601  635-9357. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Memphis.  668 
Federal  Office  Building.  Memphis,  Term. 
38103,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 901  534-3221,  Non- 
duty  Hours — ^901  397-7601. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  New  Orleans, 
P.O.  Box  60267,  Foot  of  Prytanla  Street,  Nev 
Orleans,  La.  70160,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 604  866-- 
1121,  Nonduty  Hotirs — 604  865-1041,  604  861  - 
2203. 


U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  St.  LotUs,  906 
Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101.  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 314  368-2817.  Nonduty  Hours — 314 
726-4735. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District.  Vlcksburg, 
P.O.  Box  60,  USPO  &  Courthouse,  Vlcksburg. 
Miss.  39180.  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 601  636-1311, 
Nonduty  Hours— 601  636-7111. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  Missouri 
River,  P.O.  Box  103  Dovmtown  Station.  USPO 
&  Courthouse.  215  North  17th  Street.  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68101,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 402  221- 
1221,  Nonduty  Hours — 402  453-0202. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Kansas  City, 
700  Federal  Office  Building,  601  E.  12th  Street, 
Kanmm  City,  Mo.  64106,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 
816  374-3896,  Nonduty  Hours — 913  649-6086. 
U.S.  Army  E^ngineers  District,  Omaha,  7410 
USPO  &  Courthouse.  215  North  17th  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 
402  221-1221,  Nonduty  Hours— 402  453-0202. 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  New  F^g- 
land,  424  Trapelo  Road,  Waltham,  Mass. 
02154,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 617  894-2400,  Non- 
duty  Hoiu-8 — 617  894-2404. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  North  At- 
lantic. 90  Church  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10007.  Tel  Duty  Hours— 212  264-3311,  Non- 
duty  Hours— 212  269-2491. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Baltimore, 
P.O.  Box  1715,  31  Hopkins  Plaza.  Btiltlmore. 
Md.  21203.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 301  962-3311, 
Nonduty  Hours — 301  828-5195. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  New  York.  26 
Federal  Plaza.  New  York,  NY.  10007,  Tel. 
Duty  Hours — 212  264-3311,  Nonduty  Hours — 
212  264-3311. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Norfolk,  Ft. 
Norfolk,  803  Front  Street.  Norfolk,  Va.  23510, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours— 703  625-8201,  Nonduty 
Hours- 703  622-7043. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Philadelphia,  U.S. 
Custom  House,  2nd  and  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19106,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 215  597-3311,  Nonduty  Hotirs — 215 
649-5702. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlv,  North  Central,  536  S. 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60605,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 312  363-«S85,  Nonduty  Hours — 312 
646-2183. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Buffalo,  1776  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo,  NY.  14207,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 
716  876-6454,  Nonduty  Hours — 716  876-6454. 
U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Chicago,  219  S.  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  Ulinods  60604,  Tel. 
EKitv  Hours — 312  353-6406,  Nonduty  Hotirs — 
312  646-2183. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Detroit,  P.O.  Box  1027, 
150  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours— 313  963-1261,  Nonduty 
Hours— 313  56a-2840. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst.  Rock  Island.  Clock 
Tower  Building.  Rock  Island.  Illinois  61201, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours — 309  78&-6361,  Nonduty 
Hbura— 309  762-0658. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  St.  Paul,  1210  USPO 
and  Customhouse.  St.  Patil,  Minneeota  56101, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours — 612  725-7506,  Nonduty 
Hours— 612  941-2060. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Lake  Survey,  630  Fed- 
eral Bldg.  and  U.8.  Courthouse,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48226,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 313  226- 
6161,  Nonduty  Hours— 313  568-2840. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Div,  North  Pacific.  220  S.W. 
8th  Street,  Portlaitd.  Oregon  97200.  Tel. 
Duty  Hoiu« — 503  226-3361,  Nonduty  Hours — 
503  224-3275. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Diet,  Alaska,  P.O.  Box 
7002,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99601,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 907  752-9114,  Nonduty  Hours — 907 
279-1132. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Portland,  P.O.  Box 
2946,  2850  SJI.  82nd  Avenue,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon 97208,  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 503  771-4441, 
Nonduty  Hours — 503  771-1306. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Seattle,  1619  Alaskan 
Way,  South  Seattle,  Washington  98134,  Tel. 
Duty  Hours — 206  682-2700,  Nonduty  Hours — 
206  683-2700. 

U.S.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Walla  Walla,  Bldg  602, 
City-County    Airport,    Walla    Walla.    Wash- 
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in^tcn  99362,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 609  526-6500, 
Nonduty  Hours — 509  525-3178. 

US.  Army  Engr  Dlv.  Ohio  River,  P.O.  Box 
1159  550  Main  Sueet.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  46201, 
Tel.  '  Duty  Houre— 613  684-3001.  Nonduty 
Hours— 513  561-3758. 

US.  Array  Engr  Dlst,  Huntington,  P.O.  Box 
3127  502  8th  Street,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
25721.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 304  529-2318,  Non- 
duty  Hours — 304  525-6332 

UJ5.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Louisville,  830  West 
Broadway.  Louisville,  Ky.  40202,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 502  582-6011,  Nonduty  Hours — 812 
256-3371 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dlst.,  Nashville,  P.O.  Box 
1070,  30e  Federal  Office  Building.  NashvlUe, 
Tenn.  37202.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 616  242-8321. 
Nonduty  Hours— 616  242-2769.  615  352-2871. 
US.  Army  Engr  Dlst,  Pittsburgh,  2032 
PederaJ  Bldg..  1000  Liberty  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222.  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 412  644- 
3311.  Nonduty  Hours — 412  366-0947. 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dlv..  Pacific  Ocean  Bldg. 
96  Pt  Armstrong,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours— 808  40-0531,  Nonduty 
Hotirs — 808  5432-033 

US.  Army  Engr.  Dlst.,  Honolulu,  Bldg.  96. 
Ft.  Armstrong,  HonoltUu,  HawaJl  96813,  Tel. 
Duty  Hours — 808  403711,  Nonduty  Hours — 
308  868846. 

U  S.  Army  E^ngr.  Dlv.,  South  Atlantic.  610 
Title  Bldg..  30  Pryor  St..  S.W.  AUanta, 
Georgia  30303,  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 404  526- 
0111,  Nonduty  Hoxirs — 404  233-7837. 

U.S.  Armv  Engr.  Dlst.,  Charleston.  P.O. 
Box  919,  Federal  Building.  334  Meeting 
Street.  Charleston,  S.C.  29402,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 803  577-4171,  Nonduty  Hoxirs — 803 
756-5772. 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Ertst..  JacksonvlUe.  Federal 
Building.  400  West  Bay  Street.  Jacksonville, 
Florida  32202.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 904  791- 
2011,  Nonduty  Ho\irs — 904  38&-8268. 

V3.  Army  Engr.  Dlst..  Mobile,  P.O.  Box 
2288.  2301  Airport  Blvd..  Mobile.  Alabama 
36601.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 205  473-0311,  Non- 
duty  Hour* — 205  473-7362. 

U5.  Army  Engr.  Dlst.,  Savannah,  P.O.  Box 
889,  300  East  Saint  Julian  St.,  Savannah. 
Ga.  31402.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 912  233-8822. 
Nonduty  Hour* — 913  233-8825. 

VS.  Army  Engr.  Dlst.,  Wilmington.  P.O. 
Box  1890.  308  Federal  Building.  US.  Court- 
house, Wilmington.  N.C.  28401.  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 919  763-9971.  Nonduty  Hours — 919 
762-7035. 

U.3.  Army  Engr.  Div..  South  Pacific.  630 
Sanaome  St..  Rm..  1216.  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia 94111.  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 415  556-9000. 
Nonduty  Hours — 415  556-0914. 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dlst  ,  Los  Angeles,  PC 
Box  2711.  300  North  Los  Angeles  St..  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90053.  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 213 
688-5522.  Nonduty  hours — 213  68a-5522. 

U.S.  Army  E^ngr.  Dlst..  Sacramento,  650 
Capitol  Mall.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814,  Tel. 
Duty  Hours — 916  449-2000.  Nonduty  Hours — 
916  452-1535. 

U.S.  Army  ESigr.  Dlst..  San  Francisco.  100 
McAllister  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 
Tel.  Duty  Hours — 415  556-9000.  Nonduty 
Hours — 415  556-3660 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dlv.,  Southwestern,  1114 
Commerce  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75203,  Tel. 
Duty  Hours — 214  748-5611.  Nonduty  Hours — 
214  526-5007. 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dtst..  Albuquerque.  P.O. 
Box  1580.  517  Gold  Avenue  SW..  Albuquerque. 
N.  M.  87103.  Tel.  Duty  Hours — 505  843-0311. 
Nonduty  Hours — 505  298-4556. 

va.  Army  Engr.  Dlst..  Fort  Worth.  P.O 
Box  17300.  819  Taylor  Street,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas  76102.  Tel.  Duty  Hoiirs— 817  334-3011. 
Nonduty  Hours — 817  461-4420. 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dlst..  Oalveston.  P.O.  Box 
1229.  Oalveston.  Texas  77560.  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 713  763-1211,  Nonduty  Hours — 713 
763-0314. 

VS.  Army  Engr.  Dlst.,  LltUe  Rock.  P.O.  Box 
887,  700  W.  Capitol.  UtUe  Rock.  Ark.  72203. 


Tel.    Duty    Hours — 501     372-4361.    Nonduty 
Hours— 501  373-2011. 

U.S.  Army  Engr.  Dlst.,  Tulsa,  P.O.  Box  61, 
224  South  Boulder,  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  74103, 
Tel.  Duty  Hours — 918  584-7151,  Nonduty 
Hours — 918  587-0311. 

1403.2.  U.S.  Army.  Continental  Commands 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand.  Pt.   Monroe,   Virginia   23351,   Tel.    24 
hours  a  day  703  727-2256. 

Headquarters,  First  United  States  Army. 
Pt.  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland  20755,  Tel. 
24  hours  a  day  301  677-2082. 

Headquarters,  Third  United  States  Army, 
Ft.  McPherson.  Georgia  30330,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 404  752-2105,  Nonduty  Hours — 404 
752-3606. 

Headquarters,  Fourth  United  States  Army, 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas  78234.  Tel.  Duty 
Hours— 551  221-5347,  Nonduty  hours — 512 
221-4746. 

Headquarters,  Fifth  United  States  Army, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60615,  Tel.  Duty  Hours— 312 
926-3145.  Nonduty  Hours — 313  926-2238. 

Headquarters.  Sixth  United  States  Army. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California  94129. 
Tel.  Duty  Hours — 415  561-3891.  Nonduty 
Hours — 415  561-2497. 

Headquarters,  Military  District.  Washing- 
ton, Washington,  D.C.  20316,  Tel.  24  hours 
a  day  202  697-3722. 

1403.3  U.S.  Navy,  naval  districts. 
Headquarters,  1st  Naval  District.  495  Sum- 
mer Street,  Boston,  MassachusetU,  Tel.  (617) 
LI  2-5100. 

Headquarters.  3rd  Naval  District,  90  Church 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10007,  Tel.  (212) 
RE  3-9100. 

Headquarters,  4th  Naval  District,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  19112,  Tel.  (215)  765- 
4114. 

Headquarters,  5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk. 
Virginia  23511,  Tel.  (703)  444-3589. 

Headquarters.  6th  Naval  District,  Naval 
Base,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  29408,  Tel. 
(803)   743-2650. 

Headquarters,  Bth  Naval  District.  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana  70140,  Tel.   (504)    366-2311. 
Headquarters,  9th  Naval  District,  Building 
I,    Great    Lakes,    Illinois    60088,    Tel.    (312) 
688-4810. 

Headquarters,  10th  Naval  District  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Tel.  (809)   722-0080. 

Headquarters  11th  Naval  District,  San 
Diego.  California  92130,  Tel.  (714)  236-3401. 
Headquarters,  12th  Naval  District,  Federal 
Office  Bxilldlng,  69  Fulton  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaUfomla  94102.  Tel.  (415)  621-3828. 
Headquarters,  13th  Naval  District,  Seattle, 
Washington  98115,  Tel.  (206)  AT  3-5200. 

Headqiiartere.    14th    Naval    District.    Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii.  Tel.   (808)   40053  Ext.  22101. 
Headquarters.    16th    Naval    District.    Fort 
Amador  Canal  Zone,  Canal  Zone  882226. 

Headquarters.  17th  Naval  District.  Kodlak. 
Alaska.  Tel.  (206)  487-6891. 

Headquarters.  Naval  District.  Washington, 
D.C.  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Washington, 
DC.  20390,  Tel.  (202)  OX  3-2572  or  OX  3- 
2670. 

1403.4  VS.   Air   Force   Reserve   Regions 
First  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  DC.  20331,  Tel. 
Duty  Ho\irs — 301  981-3346,  Nonduty  Hours — 
301  981-9111. 

Fourth  Air  Force  Reserve  Eleglon,  Randolph 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas  78148,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 612  729-3360,  Nonduty  Hours — 612 
653-1110. 

Sixth  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Hamilton 
Air  Force  Base,  CalUomla  94934,  Tel  Duty 
Hours — 416  883-3811.  Nonduty  Hours — 415 
883-7711. 

Third  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Dobbins 
Air  Force  Base,  Georgia  30060,  Tel.  Duty 
Hours — 404  428-4461 /x-741,  Neoduty  Ho\ub — 
404  438-4461. 

Fifth  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Selfridge 
Air  Force  Base.  Michigan  48045.  Tel.  34  hours 
a  day  313  465-1241,  ext.  6340.  4333. 


1404.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Regional  Offices 

Region  I,  H.E.W.,  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Masss^husetts  02203, 
Tel.  (617)  223-6884. 

Region  II,  HEW.,  Federal  Building,  26 
Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  1C007, 
Tel.  (212)  264-2525. 

Region  III,  H.E.W.,'  220  7th  Street,  N.E., 
CharlottesvUle,  Virginia  22901,  Tel.  (703)  296- 
1256. 

Region  rv,  H.E.W.,  Peachtree-Seventh 
BuUdlng,  50  7th  Street,  N.E.,  Room  404,  At- 
lanta. Georgia  30323,  Tel.  (404)  526-5214. 

Region  V,  H.E.W.,  New  Post  Office  Building, 
Room  712,  433  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60617,  Tel.  (312)  353-7830. 

Region  VI,  HEW.,  1114  Conmierce  Street, 
Dallas,  Texas  75202,  Tel.  (214)   749-2827. 

Region  vn,  H.E.W.,  Federal  Office  Building, 
601  East  12th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64106,  Tel.  (816)  374-3307. 

Region  VIII,  H.E.W.,  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing, Room  9017,  19th  &  Stout  Streets,  Denver, 
Colorado  80202,  Tel.  (303)  297-3283. 

Region  IX,  H.E.W.,  Federal  Office  BuUdlng, 
50  Fulton  Street,  San  Francisco.  California 
94102.  Tel.  (415)  556-1210. 

Region  X.  HEW..  Arcade  BuUdlng.  Mezza- 
nine Floor.  1319  Second  Avenue,  Seattle, 
Washington  98101,  Tel.  (206)  683-5561. 

1406.     Office    of     Emergency    Prei>arednes5. 
Regional   Offices 

Region  1.  Office  of  Emergency  F>reparednesB, 
Maynard,  Massachusetts  07164,  Tel.  (617) 
897-9381,  FTS  (617)  897-9381  (plus  ext.), 
DTWX  710-347-1307. 

Region  2,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Olney.  Maryland  20832,  Tel.  (301)  921-5512. 
FTS    122-5612,    DTWX   710-828-9785. 

Region  3,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
ThomasvlUe,  Georgia  31792,  Tel.  (912)  226- 
1761.  FTS  (912)  226-1761.  DTWX  810-785- 
5841. 

Region  4.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparednecs, 
Federal  Center,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49016, 
Tel.  (616)  962-0251,  FTS  (616)  962-6251. 
DTWX  810-276-2220. 

Region  5,  Office  of  Emergency  F^reparedness, 
Denton  Federal  Center,  Denton,  Texas  76201, 
Tel.  (817)  387-5811,  FTS  (214)  749-2747, 
DTWX  910-890-5791. 

Region  6,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Denver  Federal  Center,  Building  710,  Denver, 
Colorado  80225,  Tel.  (303)  237-8271,  PTS 
(303)  237-8271,  DTWX  910-937-0731. 

Region  7,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Santa  Rosa.  CaUfomla  95403.  Tel.  (707)  544- 
1334.  FTS  (707)  644-1334.  DTWX  510-744- 
3076. 

Region  8.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
BotheU,  Washington  98011.  Tel.  (206)  486- 
0721.  PTS  (206)  486-0284  DTWX  910-499- 
2811. 

Annex  V — 1500.  Communications  and 
Reports 

1501.  Purpose: 

1501.1  The  communications  concerning  an 
oil  or  hazardous  substance  spill  are  an  Inte- 
gral and  significant  part  of  the  operations. 
The  same  precepts  govern  in  these  Instances 
as  do  other  operations  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard.  F'WQA  and  other  operating  agencies 
are  Involved. 

1502.  Objectives: 

1502.1.  The  objectives  of  the  communica- 
tions and  reports  are: 

1502.1-1.  To  speed  the  flow  of  Information 
pertaining  to  an  Incident; 

1502.1-2.  To  relay  advice.  Instructions  and 
reports  pertaining  to  an  Incident;  eind 

1502.1-3.  To  provide  for  alerting,  notifica- 
tion, BurvelUance  and  warning  of  a  pollu- 
tion Incident. 

1603.  Commtinloations  Procedures: 

1503.1  Normal  communication  circuits  of 
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each  primary  agency  may  be  used  to  ef- 
fectuate this  plan.  The  national  and  district 
or  regional  offices  and  telephone  numbers  of 
primary  alerting  and  notification  offices  of 
Interested  agencies  wlU  be  maintained  in 
NRC  and  as  appropriate  In  RRC. 

1503.2  The  initial  reporting  of  a  pollution 
incident  will  be  In  accordance  with  the  In- 
formation and  format  as  described  In  the 
regional  plans. 

1503.3  SITREPS  (Situation  Reports)  will 
be  submitted  by  RRT  and  NRT  In  a  time- 
ly manner  as  developments  occur  and  at  0800 
and  2000  local  time  on  each  day  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

1604.  Pollution  Incident  Reports: 
1504.1  At  the  conclusion  of  Federal  activ- 
ity resulting  from  a  poUutlon  Incident,  any 
CSC  Involved  will  submit  a  complete  report 
of  the  Incident  and  the  actions  taken,  pur- 
suant to  applicable  directives  of  his  own 
agency.  Copies  will  be  furnished  to  the  NRT 
or  RRT,  as  appropriate,  for  submission  to 
the  NIC,  together  with  any  other  pertinent 
information  available  to  the  forwarding 
group.  The  NIC  wUl  then  evaluate  each  In- 
cident and  win  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 


1  Region  in  office  will  be  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  near  futvire. 


Annex  VI — 1600.    Public   Imfobmation 

1601.  Introduction: 

1601  1.  When  a  major  national  pollution 
Incident  occurs  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
public  be  provided  promptly  with  accurate 
Infonnatlon  on  the  nature  of  the  Incident 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct 
the  problem.  This  policy  must  be  followed 
to  obtain  understanding  from  the  public, 
ensure  cooperation  from  all  interested  parties 
and  to  check  the  spread  of  misinformation. 
National  Administration  poUcy  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  both  call  for 
maxlmtun  dlaclosiire  of  Information. 

1602.  National  News  Office: 

1602.1.  When  the  NRT  Is  activated,  the 
team  chairman  will  contact  the  most  appro- 
priate primary  agency  and  ask  It  to  deitall  a 
professional  Information  officer  to  establish 
and  direct  a  National  News  Office.  Requests 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  News  Office 
for  an  appropriate  nimiber  of  professional 
and  clerical  assistants  will  be  met  by  one  or 
more  of  the  primary  agencies. 

1602.2.  The  EMrector  of  the  National  News 
Office  will  be  responsible  for  overall  super- 
vision of  public  Information  activities.  While 
the  Director  of  the  Regional  News  Office  will 
have  considerable  freedom  In  responding  to 
news  Inquiries,  he  will  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  National  News 
Office.  The  closest  possible  coordination  will 
be  maintained  between  the  National  News 
Office  In  Washington  and  the  Regional  News 
Office. 

1602.3.  Promptly  after  his  designation,  the 
Director  of  the  National  News  Office  will 
contact  the  White  House  Press  Office  and 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  I"ederal  Government  to  arrange  what- 
ever information  assistance  may  be  reqiUred 
by  these  offices. 

1602.4.  All  written  news  releases  involving 
major  poUcy  considerations  will  be  cleared 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  NRT  or  In  his  ab- 
sence the  Executive  Secretary.  Situation  re- 
ports and  other  factual  releases  will  not 
require  formal  clearance. 

160Q.5.  The  Director  of  the  National  News 
Office  win  have  free  access  to  meetings  of 
the  NRT  and  will  be  consulted  on  the  pos- 
sible public  reaction  to  the  courses  of  ac- 
tion under  consideration  by  the  NRT. 

1602.6.  At  appropriate  intervals  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  News  Office  may  arrange 
news  conferences  at  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  NRT,  the  OSC  or  other  Informed  officials 
wlU  make  progress  reports  and  respond  to 
questions  from  the  media  repreeentatlves. 

1602.7.  The  Director  of  the  National  News 


Office  will  keep  appropriate  press  offices 
posted  on  developments.  Tliese  Include  the 
press  offices  of  the  Secretaries  or  Director 
of  the  primary  agencies  to  the  National  (Con- 
tingency Plan;  Governors,  Senators,  and  Rep- 
resentatives whose  States  or  Districts  are 
affected  by  the  Incident;  and,  the  Mayor  and 
other  resp>onslble  local  officials  In  affected 
communities. 

1602.8.  As  long  as  pubUc  Interest  warrants, 
at  least  one  written  news  release  a  day  or 
status  report  will  be  Issued  by  the  National 
News  Office  and  the  Regional  News  Office  re- 
porting ppogrees  in  oontroUing  the  incident 
and  other  developments. 

1602.9.  The  National  News  Office  will  be 
provided  with  adequate  space,  telephones, 
typewriters,  communications  equipment  and 
other  supplies  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  at 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  where  the  NRC  is  hoiised.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  National  News  Office  will  deter- 
mine what  eqvUpment  and  supplies  are  need- 
ed to  ensure  an  orderly  flow  of  information 
and  to  accommodate  visiting  members  of 
the  news  media. 

1603.  Regional  Neics  Office: 

1603.1.  When  an  RRT  declares  a  poUutlon 
Incident,  the  Chairman  will  contact  the  most 
appropriate  agency  and  ask  It  to  detail  a 
professional  public  Information  officer  to 
establish  and  direct  a  Regional  Nevre  Office. 
The  Regional  News  Office  should  be  set  up  at 
or  near  the  location  where  the  OSC  Is  sta- 
tioned. Requests  by  the  Director  of  the  Re- 
gional News  Office  for  appropriate  profession- 
al and  clerical  assistance  will  be  met  by  one 
or  more  of  the   primary  agencies. 

1603.2.  The  Director  of  the  Regional  News 
Office  will  follow  the  procedures  outUned 
above  for  the  Director  of  National  News  Of- 
fice m  contacting  the  press  offices  of  State 
and  local  officials,  in  arranging  appropriate 
pubUc  Information  liaison  with  industries 
and  other  concerned  Interests,  and  In  Issu- 
ing at  least  one  daUy  written  news  release. 

1603.3.  All  news  releases  involving  major 
policy  considerations  will  be  cleared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  RRT  or  In  his  absence,  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Situation  reports  and 
other  factxial  releases  wUl  not  require  formal 

1603.4  The  Director  of  the  Regloiml  News 
Office  will  have  free  access  to  meetings  of 
the  RRT  and  should  be  consulted  on  the 
poeslble  pubUc  reaction  to  the  courses  of 
action  under  consideration  by  the  RRT. 

1603.5  The  Regional  News  Office  wlU  be 
provided  with  adequate  space,  telephones, 
typewriters,  communications  equipment  and 
other  supplies  by  the  primary  agency  which 
Is  providing  the  headquarters  for  the  RRT. 
The  Director  of  the  Regional  News  Office 
will  determine  what  equipment  and  supplies 
are  needed  to  ensure  an  orderly  flow  of  In- 
formation and  to  accommodate  visiting 
members  of  the  news  media. 

1604.  Washington,  D.C,  PubUc  Informa- 
tion Contact: 

1604.1.  If  the  NRT  has  not  been  activated, 
the  Director  of  the  Regional  News  Office  wlU 
ask  the  most  appropriate  primary  agency  to 
assign  a  pubUc  Information  officer  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  to  serve  as  a  contact  point  for 
queries  made  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  In- 
formation officer  assigned  to  this  task  wlU 
foUow  the  procedures  outlined  above  for  the 
Director  of  the  National  News  Office  In  con- 
tacting the  press  offices  of  the  White  House 
and  Congressional  and  Federal  officials. 

1605.  Interim  PubUc  Information  Director: 

1606.1  In  the  period  following  a  spUl  and 
before  a  pollution  Incident  Is  declared,  In- 
formation activities  will  be  directed  by  the 
public  Information  personnel  of  the  same 
primary  agency  whltsh  will  provide  the  pre- 
deslgnated  OSC  These  activities  win  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  Information 
policies  of  that  agency. 


1606.  Special  PubUc  Information  Pro- 
cedures for  Senators,  Representatives.  Oon- 
greaslonal  Aides  and  Staff  members.  White 
House  Representatives  and  other  VIP's: 

1606.1.  The  Director  at  the  National  News 
Office  or  the  Director  of  the  Regional  News 
Office  wlU  arrange,  on  request,  to  perform 
sp>eclal  public  information  services  for  VTP's 
Including:  notifying  the  media  of  the  time, 
place  and  purpose  of  the  VXP  visit;  making 
press  oonference  arrangements;  and,  ar- 
ranging for  Interviews  with  the  VTP  by  In- 
terested members  of  the  media. 

1607.  Special  PubUc  Information  Pro- 
cedures for  Salesmen: 

1607.1  Public  Information  officers  assigned 
to  poUutlon  Incidents  wlU  refer  salesmen  to 
technical  personnel  designated  to  evaluate 
their  wares. 

1608.  Special  PubUc  Information  Proce- 
dures for  the  General  F*ubllc: 

1608.1.  In  responding  to  queries  from  the 
general  public,  pubUc  Information  officers 
win  aulvlse  the  callers  or  arrange  to  have  the 
callers  advised  on  what  the  latest  press  re- 
lease has  reported. 

1609.  Sp«>clal  PubUc  Information  Proce- 
dures for  PoUutlon  Incident  CJorrespond- 
ence: 

1609.1.  After  the  crisis  has  subsided  a 
model  letter  reporting  on  the  situation  will 
be  drafted  by  the  pubUc  Information  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  problem.  After  the 
model  letter  has  been  approved  by  the  Ch&ix- 
man  of  the  NRT  or  the  RRT,  copies  wlU  be 
sent  to  the  primary  agencies  for  their  gruld- 
ance  In  responding  to  mall  Inquiries. 


Annex  VII 
1700.  Legal    authorities:     A    comparative 
analysis.  (Not  printed  In  the  Rscoao.) 

Annex  Vm — 1800.  Enforcement 

PROCEDtTBES 

1800.1.  The  OSC  in  charge  at  the  scene  of 
a  fMsUutlon  Incident  may  be  from  any  one 
of  several  agencies.  Therefore,  It  Is  necessary 
to  establish  uniform  procedure  for  notifica- 
tion of  counsel,  collection  of  samples  and 
information  consistent  with  the  several 
phases  In  Federal  responae  situations.  Nec- 
essary Information  and  sample  collection 
must  be  performed  at  the  proper  times  dur- 
ing the  Federal  Involvement  in  a  pollution 
Incident  for  the  purpose  of  later  use  In  Iden- 
tifying the  party  responsible.  In  cleanup  cost 
recov«ry,  damage  recovery,  and  clvU  and 
criminal  enforcement  actions  under  appro- 
priate Federal  statutes.  Time  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance since  wind,  tide  and  current  may 
disperse  or  remove  the  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses may  no  longer  be  avaUable.  Thus,  dxir- 
Ing  the  phases  of  discovery  and  notification, 
containment  and  counter-measures,  cleanup 
and  disposal,  and  restoration,  the  OSC  must 
take  the  ncessary  action  to  put  counsel  on 
notice  of  the  event  and  to  ensure  that  Infor- 
mation, records,  and  samples  adequate  for 
legal  and  research  purposes  are  obtained  and 
safeguarded  for  future  use. 

1801.  Notification  of  Counsel: 

1801.1.  Immediately  upon  the  declaration 
of  a  poUutlon  incident,  the  RRT  and  NRT 
members,  as  appropriate,  shaU  notify  their 
respective  regional  and  departmental  attor- 
neys, as  provided  herein  and  as  detaUed  In 
the  regional  plan. 

1801.2.  Initial  coordination  of  counsel  wlU 
be  effected  by  counsel  of  the  Department 
responsible  for  furnishing  the  OSC,  among 
counsel  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  the  Washington.  DC.  level  and  the  re- 
gional level,  for  Joint  and  several  actions 
concerning  legal  matters  regarding  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Plan,  sending  of  notices,  advices 
regarding  the  handling  of  evidence,  prep- 
aration of  evidentiary  statements,  and  re- 
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ferral  of  the  matter  to  the  Jxistlce  Depart- 
ment or  the  appropriate  VS.  Attoruey. 

1801  3  The  information  and  reports  OD- 
'^ined  bv  the  OSC  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  RRC  Copies  wUl  then  be  forwarded  to 
the  NRC.  members  of  the  RBT.  and  others, 
as  aporoprlate.  The  representative  of  the 
agency  on  the  RRT  having  cost  r«;overy  or 
enforcement  authority  will  then  refer  copies 
of  the  pouutlon  reports  to  his  respective 
ajrency  counsel.  . 

1802.  Legal  Notice  to  Ship  Operators  and 

^Tao"  1.  Nouce  to  the  ship  or  facility  oper- 
ator owner  or  other  appropriate  reepon^lble 
person  Indicating  Federal  Interest  and  poten- 
Ual  acuon  in  an  Incident  shall  be  prepared 
and  sent  by  the  agency  responsible  for  lur- 
mshing  the  OCS.  This  notice  should  Include 
^ong^  other  things  Federal  statutes  a^d 
regulations  violated,  indication  of  responst- 
hiiitv  for  cleanup.  noUce  that  cleanup  be 
effe^U  piquant  to  the  National  Contln- 
eercv  Plan  and  Federal  regulations,  indenti- 
fl^tlon  of  OSC.  and  dlrecUon  that  response 
acuvitv  be  coordinated  with  the  OSC. 

1803  Actwn  to  be  Taken  by  OSC  for  Phase 
V  Activities  in  Coniunction  With  Actions  in 
Phases  I,  U.  and  III: 

1803  1  Investigate  observed  Instances  of  oil 
or  other  hazardous  substances  pollution  in 
the  waters  covered  by  the  scope  of  this  plan. 
Investigative  actions  may  include: 

1803  1  -1  Board  the  vessel  or  visit  the 
facility  involved  and  ask  for  the  master  or 
person  in  charge.  The  invesUgator  should 
identUy  himself  and  explain  his  reason  for 
being  there. 

1803  1-2  Question  aU  persons  who  may  be 
responsible  for  or  have  toowledge  of  the 
spillage  and  the  record  the  name,  address  and 
position  of  each  witness. 

1803  1-3  Furnish  anyone  who  may  be  re- 
spoiislble  for  an  ofTenae  with  an  appropriate 
warning  as  to  h'.s  rights. 

1803  1-4.  Obtain  signed  statements 
wherever  possible  indicating  where,  when 
and  how  the  spill  occurred  and  its  extent. 

1803.1-5  When  a  witness  makes  an  oral 
statemeiit  but  will  not  give  a  wriwen  state- 
ment, reduce  the  oral  statement  to  writing. 
1803.1-6.  When  the  source  of  the  pollution 
is  unknown,  obtain  as  much  information  as 
possible  and  note  any  suspect  vessels  or 
faciUtles. 

1803  2.  Collect  samples  of  oil  or  hazardous 
materials  from  the  water  and  from  appro- 
priate space*  and  drainage  points  of  the  sus- 
pected (»ffending  vessel  or  vessels,  shore  es- 
tablishments, or  other  sources,  when  lnve6.ci- 
gailon  discloses  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe 
a  violation  has  occurred.  Collect  comparative 
samples  In  unaffected  water  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  splU. 

1803.3.  Samples  collected  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted for  analysis,  using  special  courier  or 
registered  mall  (return  receipt  requested) 
and  observing  the  procedures  outUned  be- 
low. Appropriate  analytical  laboratories  are 
designated  In  the  regional  plan.  Reports  of 
laboratorv  analysis  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  RRT  for  transmittal  to  counsel. 
The  Chairman,  RRT,  wUl  also  forward  copies 
of  laboratory  reports  to  NBT. 

1803.4.  Photographs  should  be  taken,  iX 
possible,  using  color  type  film.  The  photo- 
graphs should  show  the  source  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  pollution.  The  following  Infor- 
mation should  be  recorded  on  the  back  of 
each  photographic  print;  at  name  and  loca- 
Uon  of  vessel  or  facility;  bi  date  and  time 
the  photo  was  taken;  c)  names  of  the  pho- 
tographer and  witnesses;  d)  shutter  speed 
and  lens  opening;  and  e)  type  of  fllm  used 
and  details  ol  film  processing.  (The  imme- 
diate developing  type  of  photographic  proc- 
ess may  be  of  major  aasistance  to  the  less 
than  professional  photographer  by  allowing 
on-the-spot  Inspection  of  results  and  "re- 
takes" as  needed  to  obtain  an  acceptable 
photograph.) 


1803.5.  If  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  particular  Incident  may  be  an  oil  pollution 
or  hazardous  substances  pollution  violation 
case,  or  In  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed  In  any 
given  case,  contact  the  RRT  for  instructions 
and  advice.  If.  however,  time  is  a  critical 
factor  and/or  the  RRT  has  not  yet  assembled 
proceed  as  If  the  incident  were  a  pollution 
violation. 

1804.  Sample  collection  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  OSC: 

1804.1.  Several  precautions  must  be  ob- 
ser\ed  when  taking  and  handling  liquid 
samples  for  analyses  as  the  character  of  the 
sample  may  be  affected  by  a  number  of 
common  conditions.  These  precautions  con- 
cern: a)  the  composition  of  the  container; 
b)  cleanliness  of  the  container;  and,  c)  man- 
ner In  which  the  sample  is  taken. 

1804.2  In  taking  such  samples,  the  follow- 
ing procedures  are  to  be  followed  In  all  cases : 
1804  2-1.  Glass  containers  of  one  quart  size 
are  to  be  used.  The  portion  of  the  closure 
(sealing  gasket  or  cap  liner)  which  may 
come  Into  contact  with  the  sample  in  the 
container  is  of  considerable  Importtuace. 
Where  oil  or  petroleuin  based  hydrocarbons 
are  to  be  sampled,  the  closure  should  be 
made  of  glass,  aluminum  foil,  or  teflon. 
Other  pollutants  may  require  different  or 
special  closure  material  and  the  anal>'sls 
laboratory  should  be  consulted  whenever  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
.tiiy  closure  material. 

1804.2-2.  Previously  untued  containers  are 
preferred.  Containers  that  have  been  cleaned 
with  a  strong  detergent,  thoroughly  rinsed 
and  dried  may  be  used. 

1804.2-3.  Samples  must  be  properly  la- 
beled using  form  NIC-1. 

1804.2-4.  Consult  with  the  analysis  lab- 
oratory personnel  relative  to  special  sam- 
ples and  unusual  problems. 

1804.2-5.  Some  explanatory  notes  covering 
the  above  procedures  are :  ( a  i  glass  contain- 
ers always  must  be  used  because  plastic 
containers,  with  the  exception  of  teflon,  have 
been  found  In  some  cases  to  absorb  organic 
materials  from  water  and  In  other  cases 
compounds  have  been  dissolved  from  plas- 
tic containers;  (b)  as  It  Is  desirable  to  take 
a  large  sample  of  the  pollutant,  proper  skim- 
ming techniques  should  be  used  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  oil  for  analysis;  and, 
(c)  since  it  Is  not  unusual  for  a  pollution 
condition  to  change  rapidly,  samples  should 
be  taken  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  the  time 
sequences  and  places  noted. 

1803.  Chain  of  Custody  Record: 
1805.1.  All  samples  and  other  tangible 
evidence  must  be  maintained  In  proper  cus- 
tody until  orders  have  been  received  from 
competent  authority  directing  their  disposi- 
tion. Precautions  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  samples  from  breakage.  Are,  alter- 
ing and  tampermg.  It  Is  important  that  a 
chain  of  custody  of  the  samples  be  properly 
maintained  and  recorded  from  the  time  the 
samples  are  taken  until  ultimate  use  at  the 
trial  of  the  case.  In  this  regard,  a  record 
of  time,  place,  and  the  name  and  title  of 
the  person  taking  the  sample,  and  each  per- 
son handling  same  thereafter  must  be  main- 
tained and  forwarded  with  the  sample,  using 
the  Form  No.  NlC-1. 

1806.  Non-lncldent  Spills: 

1806.1.  Reports  on  spills  which  are  not 
declared  to  be  an  Incident  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Plan)  shall  be  handled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directives  of  the  agency 
supplying  the  OSC.  Procedures  described 
In  1804  and  1805  may  be  generally  applicable 
to  sampling,  sample  handling  and  reporting 
and  should  be  considered  as  good  operating 
practices.  A  Spill  Pollution  Report  shall  be 
completed  for  every  spill  and  the  original 
of  the  report  forwarded  to  the  cognizant 
RRC. 

1807.  Spin  Pollution  Report: 
1807.1.   The   appropriate   Information   for 

each  pollution  spill  should  be  obtained  by 


the  OSC  and  reported  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
propriate instructions. 


ANKEX     rX — 1900    PUNDINO 

1900.1,  It  should  be  noted  that  a  primary 
thrust  of  this  Plan  Is  to  encourage  the  per- 
son responsible  for  a  spill  to  take  appro- 
priate remedial  actions.  Usually  this  will 
mean  that  the  cost  of  containment  counter- 
measures  and  cleanup  with  respect  to  spills 
of  oil  or  other  hazardous  substances  should 
be  borne  by  the  person  pyermlttlng  or  causing 
the  spill.  The  OSO  and  other  officials  asso- 
ciated with  the  handling  of  a  spill  or  pollu- 
tion Incident  should  make  substantial  effort 
to  have  the  responsible  person  accept  volun- 
tarily this  financial  responsibility. 

1900.2.  Actions  undertaken  by  the  primary 
agencies  In  response  to  pollution  emergencies 
shall  be  carried  out  under  existing  programs 
and  authorities  so  far  as  practicable.  It  Is 
recognized,  however,  that  the  separate  agen- 
cies may  have  funds  available  specifically 
for  dealing  with  pollution  and  related  inci- 
dents. 

1900  3.  It  Is  not  envisioned  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  will  make  resources  available,  ex- 
pend funds  or  participate  In  operations  In 
connection  with  pollution  Incidents  unless 
such  agency  can  so  respond  In  conformance 
with  Its  existing  authority.  Authority  to  ex- 
pend resources  will  be  In  accordance  with  the 
agencies'  basic  statutes  and.  If  required, 
through  cross-servicing  agreements.  This 
plan  does  not  preclude  Interagency  agree- 
ments whenever  specific  reimbursement 
agreements  between  Federal  agencies  are 
deemed  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  P'ederal 
resources  will  be  available  for  a  timely  re- 
sponse to  a  pollution  emergency. 

1900.4.  The  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (PL  91-224)  authorizes  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  up  to  135  million  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  this  Plan.  As  yet,  no 
monies  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
fund.  Until  such  time  as  these  funds  are 
available,  the  agency  responsible  for  con- 
tingency planning  In  the  area  shall  provide 
funding. 

1901.  Department  of  the  Interior: 
1901.1  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 

made  limited  funds  available,  through  ad- 
ministrative direction  within  FWQA,  for  ex- 
penditure on  cleanup  operations  under  this 
Plan. 

1902.  Department  of  Transportation: 
1902.1.    The    U.S.    Coast    Guard    pollution 

control  efforts  are  funded  under  "Operating 
Expenses." 

1903.  Department  of  Defense: 

1903.1.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  two 
specific  sources  of  funds  which  may  be  appli- 
cable to  a  pollution  Incident  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  (This  does  not  con- 
sider milltarj-  resources  which  might  be  made 
available  under  specific  circumstances. ) 

1903.1-1.  Funds  required  for  removal  of  a 
sunken  vessel  or  similar  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation are  available  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers through  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tions, Operations  and  Maintenance,  General. 

1903.1-2.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  funds  avail- 
able on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  conduct  sal- 
vage operations. 

1904.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare : 

1904.1.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  (PL 
85-410  as  amended)  the  Secretary.  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  may  enter  Into 
agreements  providing  for  cooperative  plan- 
ning between  the  Public  Health  Service  med- 
ical facilities  and  community  health  facili- 
ties to  cope  with  health  problems  resulting 
from  disasters,  ajid  for  participation  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  medical  faclUtles  In 
carrying  out  such  planning.  He  may  also,  at 
the  request  of  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
authority,  extend  temporary  assistance,  not 
to  exceed  45  days  to  State  oi-  localities  In 
meeting  health  emergencies  of  such  a  na- 
ture as   to  warrant   Federal   assistance.   The 
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Secretary  may  require  such  reimbursement 
of  the  United  States  for  aid  (other  than 
planning)  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

1905.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness: 

1905.1.  In  making  a  declaration  of  a  major 
disaster   for   a  stricken   area,   the   President 

may  allocate  funds  from  his  Disaster  Relief 
Fund.  The  allocated  funds  are  administered 
by  the  Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. Only  after  the  President  has  de- 
clared a  major  disaster  and  authorized  the 
allocation  of  funds,  may  the  Director  auth- 
orize certain  reimbursements  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  disaster  assistance  directed 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Ap- 
plicable policies  amd  procedures  are  stated  in 
Title  32,  Chapter  XVII,  Part  1709  "Reim- 
bursement of  Other  Federal  Agencies  Per- 
forming Major  Disaster  Relief  Functions." 

1905.2.  The  Director  may  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  State  Goverrmients 
and  through  the  States  to  local  governments 
In  accordance  with  policies  and  procedures 
sUted  in  Title  32,  Chapter  XVTI,  Part  1710 
"Federal  Disaster  Assistance." 

1906.  Limitations  on  Poinding: 

1906.1.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
misunderstandings  do  not  develop  about  re- 
Imbiu^ement  of  funds  expended  on  cleanup 
activities.  The  OSC  should  not  knowingly 
request  services  for  which  reimbursement  is 
mandatory  unless  reimbursement  funds  are 
known  to  be  available.  Similarly,  the  agency 
supplying  a  reimbursable  service  should  de- 
termine the  source  of  reimbursement  before 
making  exp>endltures. 

1907.  Planning; 

1907,1.  The  availability  of  funds  and  re- 
quirements for  the  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penditures by  certain  agencies  should  be  In- 
cluded In  resource  utilization  planning.  Re- 
gional and  subreglonal  contingency  plans 
should  show  what  Is  available  under  what 
conditions  and  costs,  especially  what  re- 
sources could  be  made  available  If  they  can 
be  funded.  Local  Interagency  agreements  will 
be  necessary  to  spell  this  out  when  agency 
reimbursement  Is  required. 
Annex  X — 2000.  Schedule  of  Dispersants 
AND  Otheb  Chemicals  to  Treat  Oil  Spills 

2001.  General: 

2001.1.  This  schedule  shall  apply  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
adjoining  shorelines,  and  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone  as  defined  In  Article  24  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone. 

2001.2.  This  schedule  applies  to  the  regu- 
lation of  any  chemical  as  hereinafter  defined 
that  Is  applied  to  an  oil  spill. 

2001.3.  This  schedule  advocates  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  mechanical  and 
other  control  methods  that  will  result  In  re- 
moval of  oil  from  the  environment  with  sub- 
sequent proper  disposal. 

2001.4.  RelaUonshlp  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  (FWQA)  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  State  agencies  In  Im- 
plementing this  schedule:  In  those  States 
with  more  stringent  laws,  regulations  or 
written  policies  lor  regulation  of  chemical 
use,  such  State  laws,  reg^ulatlons  or  written 
policies  shall  govern.  This  schedule  will  apply 
In  those  Slates  that  have  not  adopted  such 
laws,  regulations  or  written  policies. 

2002.  Definitions.  Substances  applied  to  an 
oil  spin  are  defined  as  follows : 

2002.1.  Collecting  agents — includes  chemi- 
cals or  other  agents  that  cian  gell,  sorb,  con- 
geal, herd,  entrap,  fix,  or  make  the  oil  mass 
more  rigid  or  vlscaus  In  order  to  facilitate 
surface  removal  of  oil. 

2002.2.  Sinking  agents — are  those  chemical 
or  other  agents  that  can  physically  sink  oil 
below  the  water  surface. 

2002.3.  Dispersing  agents — are  those  chem- 
ical agents  or  compounds  which  emulsify, 


disperse  or  solubllize  oil  Into  the  water 
column  or  act  to  further  the  surface  spread- 
ing of  oil  slicks  in  order  to  facilitate  dis- 
persal of  the  oil  into  the  water  column. 

2003.  Collecting  agents.  Considered  to  be 
generally  acceptable  providing  that  these 
materials  do  not  In  themselves  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  oil  Increase  the  pollution 
hazard. 

2004.  Sinking  agents.  Sinking  agents  may 
be  used  only  In  marine  waters  exceeding  100 
meters  In  depth  where  currents  are  not  pre- 
dominantly on-shore,  and  only  if  other 
control  methods  are  judged  by  FWQA  to  be 
inadequate  or  not  feasible. 

2005.  Authorities  controlling  use  of  dis- 
persants : 

2005.1.  Regional  response  team  activated: 
Dispersants  may  be  used  In  any  place,  at  any 
time,  and  In  quantities  designated  by  the  On- 
Soene  Commander,  when  their  use  will: 

2005.1-1.  In  the  judgment  of  the  On- 
Scene  Commander,  prevent  or  substantially 
reduce  hazard  to  human  life  or  limb  or  sub- 
stantial hazard  of  fire  to  property. 

2006.1-2.  In  the  Judgment  of  FWQA,  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies, 
prevent  or  reduce  substantial  hazard  to  a 
major  segment  of  the  population (s)  of  vul- 
nerable species  of  waterfowl. 

2005.1-3.  In  the  judgment  of  FWQA,  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies, 
result  In  the  least  overall  environmental 
damage,  or  Interference  with  designated  uses, 

2005.2.  Regional  response  team  not  acti- 
vated: Provisions  of  Section  2005.1-1  shall 
apply.  The  use  of  dispersants  in  any  other 
situation  shall  be  subject  to  this  schedule 
except  in  States  where  State  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  written  policies  are  In  effect  that 
govern  the  prohibition,  use,  quantity,  or  type 
of  dispersant.  In  such  States,  the  State  laws, 
regulations  or  written  policies  shall  be  fol- 
lowed during  the  clean  up  operation. 

2006.  Interim  Restrictions  on  Use  of  Dis- 
persants for  Pollution  Control  Purposes:  Ex- 
cept as  noted  in  2006. 1 ,  dispersants  shall  not 
be  used: 

2006. 1.  On  any  distlUate  fuel  oU. 
2006.  2.  On  any  spill  of  oil  less  than  200 
barrels  in  quantity. 

2006.  3.  On  any  shoreline. 

2006.4.  In  any  waters  less  than  100  feet 
deep. 

2006. 5.  In  any  waters  containing  major 
populations,  or  breeding  or  passage  areas  for 
species  of  fish  or  marine  life  which  may  be 
damaged  or  rendered  commercially  less  mar- 
ketable by  expKjsure  to  dispersant  or  dls- 
{>ersed  oil. 

2006.  6.  In  any  waters  where  winds  ejiA/ar 
currents  are  of  such  velocity  and  direction 
that  dispersed  oil  mixtures  would  likely.  In 
the  judgement  of  FWQA,  be  carried  to  shore 
areas  within  24  hours. 

2006.  7.  In  any  waters  where  such  use  may 
affect  surface  water  supplies. 

2007.  Dispersajit  use.  Dispersants  may  be 
used  In  accordance  with  this  schedule  If 
other  control  methods  are  judged  to  be  In- 
adequate or  Infeaslble.  and  If: 

2007.1.  Information  has  been  provided  to 
FWQA,  in  sufficient  time  prior  to  its  use  for 
review  by  FTVQA,  on  Its  toxicity,  effectiveness 
and  oxygen  demand  determined  by  the  stand- 
ard procedures  published  by  FWQA.  |  Prior  to 
publication  by  FWQA  of  standard  proce- 
dures, no  dispersant  shall  be  applied,  except 
as  noted  In  Section  2005.1-1  In  quantities 
exceeding  5  ppm  in  the  upper  three  feet  of 
the  water  column  during  any  24-hour  period. 
This  amount  Is  equivalent  to  5  gallons  per 
acre  per  24  hours.) 

2007.2.  Applied  during  any  24-hotir  period 
In  quantities  not  exceeding  the  96  hour  TLi„ 
of  the  most  sensitive  species  tested  as  cal- 
culated in  the  top  foot  of  the  water  column. 
The    maximum    voltime    of    chemical    per- 


mitted. In  gallons  per  acre  per  24  hours,  shall 
be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  96  hour 
TL^,  value  of  the  most  sensitive  species  tested. 
In  ppm,  by  0.33;  except  that  In  no  case, 
except  as  noted  In  Section  2005.1-1,  will  the 
daily  application  rate  of  chemical  exceed 
540  gallons  per  acre  or  one-fifth  of  the  total 
volume  spilled,  whichever  quantity  Is  smaller. 

2007.3.  Dispersant  containers  are  labeled 
with  the  following  Information: 

2007.3-1.  Name,  brand  or  trademark,  If  any, 
under  which  the  chemical  Is  sold. 

2007.3-2.  Name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Importer  or  vendor. 

2007.3-3,  Plash  point. 

2007  .»-4.  Freezing  or  potir  point. 

2007,3-6.  Viscosity. 

2007.3-6,  Recommended  application  proce- 
dure(8) ,  concentration  (s) ,  and  conditions  for 
use  as  regards  water  salinity,  water  temp>era- 
ture,  and  types  and  ages  of  oils. 

2007.3-7.  Date  of  production  and  shelf  life. 

2007.4.  Information  to  be  supplied  to 
FWQA  on  the: 

2007.4-1.  Chemical  name  and  percentage  of 
each  component. 

2007.4-2.  Concentrations  of  potentially 
hazardous  trace  materials.  Including,  but  not 
necessarily  being  limited  to;  lead,  chromium, 
zinc,  arsenic,  mercury,  nickel,  copper  and 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

2007.4-3.  Description  of  analytical  methods 
used  in  determining  chemical  characteristics 
outlined  in  2007.4-1 ,2  above. 

2007.4-4.  Methods  for  analyzing  the  chemi- 
cal In  fresh  and  salt  water  are  provided  to 
FWQA.  or  reasons  why  siich  analytical 
methods  cannot  be  provided. 

2007.4-5.  For  purposes  of  research  €Uid  de- 
velopment, FWQA  may  authorize  use  of  dis- 
persants In  specified  amounts  and  locations 
under  controlled  conditions  Irrespective  of 
the  provisions  of  this  schedule. 

Aknzx   XI — 2100   NoN   Fkdebal   Inttrests 

2101.  General  policy: 

2101.1.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  respond  to  those  situations  which 
are  beyond  the  response  capability  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  private  Inter- 
ests. Normally  minor  spills  will  be  well  with- 
in the  capability  of  non-federal  resources 
and  will  not,  therefore,  require  a  Federal 
response.  During  moderate  and  major  spills 
or  pollution  Incidents  Federal  response  may 
be  required.  The  cognizant  officials  would  be 
notified  and  Federal  resources  used  to  sup- 
plement local  resources. 

2110.  Planning  and  preparedness: 

2110.1.  The  planning  and  preparedness 
functions  Incorporated  In  the  Contingency 
Plans  also  apply  to  non-federal  resources. 
The  state  and  local  government  and  private 
interests  should  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate at  the  planning  and  preparedness  func- 
tions. 

2110.2.  State  and  local  governments  should 
be  encouraged  to  Incorporate  the  pollution 
spill  contingency  plan  Into  existing  emer- 
gency planning. 

2120.  Commitment: 

2120.1.  Firm  commitments  lor  response 
fjersormel  and  other  resources  shoiild  be 
obtained  from  state  and  local  governments, 
(These  resources  should  be  fully  detailed 
In  the  sub-regional  contingency  plans.) 

2120.2.  It  Is  anticipated  that  Federal  re- 
sources would  only  be  tised  If  the  response 
requirements  exceed  the  state  and  local 
capabilities.  Whenever  Federal  resources  are 
required,  the  predeslgnated  OSC  would  mon- 
itor and  be  available  to  offer  advice. 


Annex  XV — 2500  Tecknical  iNroBMAxiON 

2501,  Technical  Library: 

2501.1.  A  technical  library  of  pertinent  pol- 
lution control  technical  documonts  will  be 
maintained  In  the  NRC  and  In  each  RRC. 
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Such  inXormftUon  should  be  useful  as  refer-     | 
ence    inlormaUon   to   the   experienced    06C 
and    Lnstructional   to   less   eipferlenced   per- 
sonnel. 

2602.  Specific  References: 

2502  1.  As  a  minimum  the  following  refer- 
ence documents  will  be  maintained  In  the 
NRC  and  In  each  RBC  technical  library. 

2502  1-1.  Current  National  Oil  and  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Pollution  Contingency  Plan. 

2502.1-2.  Current  Regional  Oil  and  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Pollution  Contingency  Plan. 

2502.1-3.  Oil  and  Hazardous  Materials. 
Emergency  Procedures  In  the  Water  Environ- 
ment    (USDOI.   FWQA.   CWR   10-1.) 

2502.1-4.  Chemical  Data  Oulde  for  Bulk 
Shipment  by  Water  (VB.  Coast  Quard  CO- 
388). 

2502  1-5  on  Spillage  Study  Literature 
Search  and  Critical  Evaluation  for  Selection 
of  Promising  Techniques  to  Control  and  Pre- 
vent Damage  iBattelle  Northwest.  November 
19fi7). 

2502.1-8.  VS.  Corps  of  Engineers'  Regula- 
tions EH  500-1-1  and  ER  500-1-8  Emergency 
Employment  of  Army  Resources  (National 
Disaster  Activities). 

2502  1-7.  Natural  Disaster  Manual  for  State 
and  Local  AppUcants  (OEP  Circular  4000.4A, 
1968). 

2502  1-8  Handbook  for  Federal  Agency  In- 
spectors (OEP  Clrcvilar  4000. 6A  February 
1969). 

2502.1-9.  Handbook  of  Toxicology  (Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences /National  Re- 
search Council) . 

2502.1-10.  Character  and  Control  of  Sea 
Pollution  by  OH  (American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute. October  1963) . 

2502.11-1.  Manual  for  the  Prevention  of 
Water  Pollution  Dxirlng  Marine  Oil  Terminal 
Transfer  Operations  (American  Petroleum 
Institute.  1964) . 

2502  1-12  4  6CFR-146.  Transportation  or 
Storage  of  ExploslTes  or  other  Dangerous 
Articles  or  Substances,  and  Combustible 
Liquids  on  Board  Vessels. 

2502.1-13.  33  CFR,  3.  6,  121.  122,  124-6. 
Security  of  Vessels  and  Waterfront  Facilities 
insCG'CG239). 

2502-2.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  li- 
brary, additional  technical  information  of  a 
pertinent  nature  will  be  maintained  In  each 
RRC  library  Such  Items  as  State  or  local  Pol- 
lution Control  Contingency  Plans  and  dis- 
aster or  other  plans  may  be  Included. 
2503.  Deflnition  of  Terms: 

2503.1.  API  gravity;  An  empirical  scale 
for  measuring  the  density  of  liquid  petroleum 
products,  the  unit  being  called  the  "degree 
API-. 

2503.2.  Ash:  Inorganic  residue  remaining 
after  Ignition  of  combustible  substances  de- 
termined by  definite  prescribed  methods. 

2503.3.  Asphalts  Black,  solid  or  semisolid 
bitumens  which  occur  In  nature  or  are  ob- 
tained as  residues  dxirlng  petroleum  re- 
fining. 

2503.4  Bilge  oil:  Waste  oil  which  accumu- 
lates, usually  In  small  quantities.  In  the 
lower  spaces  In  a  ship.  Just  Inside  the  shell 
plating.  Usually  mixed  with  larger  quantities 
of  water. 

2503  5  Blowout.  A  sudden  violent  escape  of 
gas  and  oil  from  an  oU  well  when  high 
pressure  gas  Is  encountered  and  preventive 
measures  have  failed. 

2503.6.  Boiling  point  The  temperature  at 
which  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  liquid  Is  equal 
to  the  presstire  of  the  atmosphere. 

2503  7  Bunker  "C"  oil:  A  general  term  used 
to  Indicate  a  heavy  viscous  fuel  oil. 

2503  8.  Bunker  Fuel;  A  general  term  for 
heavy  oils  used  as  fuel  on  ships  and  In  In- 
dustry. It  often  refers  to  No.  5  and  6  fuel 
oUs. 

2503.9.  Bunkering:  The  proceos  of  fueling 
a  ship. 

2503.10.  Coker  feed  (or  fuel)  :  A  special  fuel 
oil  used  In  a  coker  furnace,  one  of  the  op- 
erating elements  of  a  refinery. 


2503.11    CONVERSION  TABLES 


Knowing 


Multiply  by  tKtor  below  to  obtain— 


Gallon 
(U.S.) 


Barrel 
(US.) 


Gallon 
Gmperial) 


Cubic 

(iNl) 


Liter 


Gallon  (U.S.) 1000 

Barrel.. '«2-0 

Gallon  (imperial) 1-20W 

Cubic  Iwt. 'MO? 

Liters. 0-  2M1 

Pound 

Pounds ,      1-00 

Ton  (short) 'Z.OOaO 

Ton(tong) '2.240.0 

Ton  (metric) 2.204.6 


0.023810 
1.0000 
0.  02859 
0.1781 
0.00629 


0  83268 
34. 9726 
1.000 
6.2288 
0.2199 


0.13368 
5.6164 
0.  1605 
1.000 
0.03532 


3.  7853 
158.984 

4.546 
28.316 

1.000 


Ton  (short) 


Ton  (long) 


Ton  (metric) 


0.00050 
1.0000 
1.120 
1.1023 


0.000446 
0.89286 
1.0000 
0. 98421 


0. 00045359 
0.90718 
1.0160 
1.000 


Note:  1  hectoliter  equaK  100  liters.  1  ton  (metric)  equals  1,000  kilograms. 
■  Conversions  are  eiact  by  definition. 


2503.12.  Approximate  converaUma 
[Barrels  per  Ton  (long)  ] 

Material : 

Crude   oils — 6.  7-8.  1 

AvlaUon  gasolines 8.3-8.2 

Motor   gasolines 8.  3-8. 1 

Kerosenes 7.7-8.3 

Oas    oils 7.2-7.9 

Diesel    oUs 7.  0-7.  9 

Lubricating   oils 6.8-7.6 

Fuel     ollB e.  6-7.  0 

Asphaltlo    bitumens 5.  8-6.  5 

(As  a  general  rule-of-thumb  use  6.6  barrels 
or  260  gallons  per  ton  of  oil.) 

2503.13.  Crude  Oil:  Petroleum  as  It  Is  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth.  There  may  be  several 
thoiisands  of  different  substances  In  crude 
oil  some  of  which  evaporate  quickly,  while 
others  persist  Indefinitely.  The  physical  char- 
acteristics of  crude  oil  may  vary  widely. 
CJrude  oils  are  often  Identified  In  trade  Jar- 
gon by  their  regions  of  origin.  This  Identifi- 
cation may  not  relate  to  the  apparent  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  oil.  Commercial 
gtuoUne,  kerosene,  heating  oils,  dlesel  oils, 
lubricating  oils,  waxes,  and  asphalts  are  all 
obtained  by  refining  crude  oil. 

2503.14.  DemulslblUty:  The  resistance  of 
an  oil  to  emulslficatlon,  or  the  ability  of  an 
oil  to  separate  from  any  water  with  which  It 
Is  mixed.  The  better  the  demulslbllity  rat- 
ing, the  more  quickly  the  oil  separates  from 
water. 

2503.15.  Density:  Density  Is  the  term  mean- 
ing the  mass  of  a  unit  volume.  Its  numeri- 
cal expression  varies  with  the  units  selected. 

2503.16.  Emulsion:  A  mechanical  mixture 
of  two  liquids  which  do  not  naturally  mix  as 
oil  and  water.  Water-ln-oU  emulsions  have 
the  water  as  the  Internal  phase  and  oil  as  the 
external.  Oll-ln-water  emulsions  have  water 
as  the  external  phase  and  the  Internal  phase 
Is  oil. 

2503.17.  Fire  point:  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  an  oil  vaporizes  rapidly  enough 
to  bum  for  at  least  5  seconds  after  Ignition, 
under  standard  conditions. 

2503.18.  Flash  point:  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  an  oil  gives  off  sufficient  vapor 
to  form  a  mixture  which  will  ignite,  under 
standard  conditions. 

2503  19.  Fraction:  Refinery  term  for  a 
product  of  fractional  distillation  having  a  re- 
stricted Ijolling  range. 

2503  20.  Fuel  oil  grade:  Numerical  ratings 
ranging  from  1  to  6.  The  lower  the  grade 
number,  the  thinner  the  oil  Is  and  the  more 
easily  it  evaporates.  A  high  number  Indi- 
cate* a  relatively  thick,  heavy  oil.  No.  1  and 
2  fuel  oils  are  usually  used  In  domestic  heat- 
ers, and  the  others  are  used  by  Ind'ostry  and 
ships.  No.  5  and  6  oils  are  solids  which  must 
be  liquefied  by  heating.  Kerosene,  coal  oil, 
and  range  oil  are  all  No  1  oil.  No.  3  fuel  oil 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  standard  term. 

2503.21.  Innage:  Space  occupied  in  a  prod- 
uct container. 

2603.22.  In  personam:  An  action  in  per- 
sonam  Is   Instituted  against   an   Individual. 


usually  through  the  personal  service  of  proc- 
ess, and  may  result  in  the  lmp>osltlon  of  a 
liability  directly  upon  the  person  of  a  de- 
fendant. 

2503.23.  In  rem:  An  action  in  rem  is  one 
m  which  the  vessel  or  thing  itseU  Is  treated 
as  offender  and  made  defendant  without  any 
proceeding  against  the  owners  or  even  men- 
tioning their  names.  The  decree  in  an  action 
in  rem  Is  enforced  directly  against  the  res 
by  a  condemnation  and  sale  thereof. 

2503.24.  Load  on  top:  A  procedure  for  bal- 
lasting and  cleaning  unloaded  tankers  with- 
out discharging  oil.  Half  of  the  tanks  are 
first  filled  with  seawater  while  the  others 
are  cleaned  by  hosing.  Then  oil  from  the 
cleaned  tanks,  along  with  oil  which  has  sepa- 
rated out  In  the  full  tanks,  is  pumped  into 
a  single  slop  tank.  The  clean  water  In  the 
full  tanks  is  then  discharged  while  the 
■freshly-cleaned  tanks  are  filled  with  sea- 
water.  Ballast  is  thus  constantly  maintained. 

2503.25.  Oil  films:  A  slick  thinner  than 
.0001  Inch  and  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Gallons  ot 

oil  per 

square 

Standard  term 

Appearance 

mile 

Barely  visible Barely  visible  under  most 

favorable  light  condi- 
tions. 

Silvery Visible  as  a  silvery  sheen 

on  surface  water. 

Slightly  colored 1st  trace  of  color  may  be 

observed. 

Brightly  colored Bright  bands  of  color  are 

visible. 

Dull Colors  begin  to  turn  dull 

brown. 

Dark Much  darker  brown 


25 

50 

100 

200 

6oo 

1,332 


Note:  Each  ona-inch  thickness  of  oil  equals  5.61  gallons  per 
square  yard  or  17,378,709  gallons  per  square  mile. 

2503.26.  Outage:  Space  left  In  a  product 
container  to  allow  for  expansion  during  tem- 
perature changes  It  may  undergo  during  ship- 
ment and  'ise.  Measiu-ement  of  space  not 
occiipled. 

2503.27.  pH:  Term  used  to  express  the  ap- 
parent acidity  or  alkalinity  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions; values  below  7  Indicate  acid  solutions 
and  values  above  7  indicate  alkaline  solu- 
tions. 

2503.28.  Pour  point:  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  an  oil  will  flow  or  can  be  poured 
under  specified  conditions  of  test. 

2503.29.  Residual  oil:  A  general  term  used 
to  Indicate  a  heavy  viscous  fuel  oil. 

2503.30.  Scuppers:  Openings  aroimd  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  which  allow  water  falling 
onto  the  deck  to  flow  overboard.  Should  be 
plugged  during  fuel  transfer. 

2503.31.  Sludge  oil:  Muddy  Imptu-ltles  and 
acid  which  have  settled  from  a  mineral  oil. 

2503.32.  Speclflc  gravity:  The  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  material  at 
a  stated  temperature  to  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  stated 
temperature. 
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2503.33.  Spontaneous  Ignition  tempera- 
ture: (S.I.T.)  :  The  temperature  at  which 
an  oil  ignites  of  its  own  ticcord  In  the 
presence  of  air  oxygen  under  standard  con- 
ditions. 

2503.34.  Stoke:  The  unit  of  klnenmtlc  vl*- 
coslty. 

2503.35.  Tonnage:  There  axe  various  ton- 
nages applied  to  merchant  ships.  The  one 
commonly  Implied  is  gross  tonnage  although 
In  these  days  tankers  and  other  bulk-carriers 
are  often  referred  to  in  terms  of  deadweight. 

2503.35-1.  Gross  tonnage.  100  cubic  feet  of 
permanently  enclosed  apace  is  equal  to  one 
gross  ton — nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
weight.  This  is  usually  the  registered  tonnage 
although  it  may  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  classifying   authority  or   nationality. 

2503.35-2.  Net  tonnage.  The  earning  ca- 
pacity of  a  ship.  The  gross  tonnage  after 
deduction  of  certain  spaces,  such  as  engine 
and  boiler  rooms,  crew  accommodation, 
stores,  equipment,  etc.  Port  and  hartxiur 
dues  are  based  on  this  tonnage. 

2603.35-3.  Displacement  tonnage.  The 
actual  weight  In  tons,  varying  according  to 
whether  a  vessel  Is  In  light  or  loaded  con- 
dition. Warships  are  always  spoken  of  by 
this  form  of  measurement. 

2503.35-4.  Deadweight  tonnage.  The  actual 
weight  In  tons  of  cargo,  stores  etc.  required  to 
bring  a  vessel  down  to  her  load  line,  from 
the  light  condition.  Cargo  deadweight  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  the  actual  weight  in  tons 
of  the  cargo  when  loaded,  as  distinct  from 
stores,  ballast  etc. 

2503.36.  Ullage:  The  amount  which  a  tank 
or  vessel  lacks  of  being  full.  (See  also  Out- 
age) 

2503.37.  Viscosity:  The  property  of  liquids 
which  causes  them  to  resist  Instantaneous 
change  of  shape,  or  lnst*nteous  re-arrange- 
ment of  their  parts,  due  to  internal  friction. 
The  resistance  which  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
offer  to  a  force  tending  to  move  them  In 
relation  to  each  other.  Viscosity  of  oils  is 
usually  expressed  as  the  number  of  sec- 
onds at  a  definite  temperature  required  for 
a  standard  quantity  of  oil  to  flow  through 
a  standard  apparatus. 

2503.38.  Viscous:  Thick,  resistant  to  flow, 
having  a  high  viscosity. 

2503.39.  Volatile:  E\'aporate6  easily. 

Annex     XX — 3000     Regional     Contincenct 
Plans 

3001.  General: 

3001.1.  Regional  Ckmtlngency  Plans  have 
been  developed  for  all  U.S.  coastal  and  in- 
land navigable  waters. 

3001.2.  These  plans  are  available  for  re- 
view at  the  local  District  or  Regional  offices 
of  the  C.  G.  and  FWQA  respectively. 

3002.  Cross  Referenoes : 

3002.1.  State  Standard  Administrative 
Regions,  USCO  District  and  FWQA  Regions 
are  as  follows : 


States 


Coast 

Guard 

district       FWOA  region 

(coastal)     (inland) 


Region  I : 

Maine lit Northeast. 

New  Hampshire 1st Do. 

Vermont Do. 

Massachusetts l$t Do. 

Connecticut 3<J Do. 

Rhode  Island 1st Do. 

Regk>n  II: 

New  York Do. 

Coastal  area 3d Do. 

Great  Lakes  area 9th Do. 

New  Jersey 3d Do. 

Region  III: 

Pennsylvania Middle  Atlantic. 

East  coast 3d.. Do. 

Lakeside 9th Do. 

Maryland 5th Do. 

Delaware 3d Northeast 

(West  Virginia Ohio  Basin. 

Virginia 5th Middle  Atlantic. 

Puerto  Rico 7th Southeast. 

Virgin  Islands 7th Do. 


States 


Coast 
Guard 
district 
(coastal) 


FWOA  region 
(inland) 


Region  IV: 

Kentucky Ohio  Basin. 

Tennessee Do. 

North  Carolina 5th Middle  Atlantic. 

South  Carolina 7th Do. 

Georgia. 7th Do. 

Florida Southeast 

Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts 7th Do. 

Panhandle 8th Do. 

Alabama 8th Do. 

Mississippi 8th Do. 

Canal  Zone 7th Do. 

Region  V: 

Minnesota 9th Great  Lakes. 

Wisconsin 9th. Do. 

Michigan 9th Do. 

Illinois 9th Do. 

Indiana 9th Do. 

Ohio 9th Do. 

Region  VI: 

New  Mexico South  CentraL 

Texas 8th Do. 

Oklahoma Do. 

Arkansas Do- 

Louisiana 8th Do. 

Region  VII: 

Nebraska Missouri  Basin. 

Iowa    Great  Lakes. 

Kansas Missouri  Basin. 

Missouri Do. 

Region  VIII: 

Montana OO- 

Wyoming Do. 

Utah     Southwest 

Colorado Missouri  Basin. 

Region  IX: 

California Southwest 

Northern IZtti Do. 

Southern 11th Do. 

Nevada Do. 

Aniona Do. 

New  Mexico South  CentraL 

Hawaiian  Islands Southwest 

Region  X: 

Washington 13th Northwest 

Oregon 13lh Do. 

Idaho Do. 

Alaska 17th Do. 


Note  3002.2.  Please  refer  to  annex  IV  lor  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  as  appropriate  FWQA  and  Coast  Guard  offices. 


SOUTH    VIETNAMESE    SERVICEMEN 
PRO\^  THEIR  METTLE 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut*  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colum- 
nist Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  Friday,  May  29,  has  a  column  entitled 
"South  Vietnamese  Servicemen  Have 
Now  Proved  Their  Mettle,"  in  which  he 
underlines  the  spectacular  success  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia 
and  points  up  that  General  Abrams,  nor- 
mally quite  restrained  in  his  language, 
has  used  such  language  as  "outstanding" 
in  description  of  the  work  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Alsop  concludes: 

Altogether,  the  (Cambodian  venture  has 
given  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram a  new  look.  For  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  now  proven  their  mettle,  while 
the  enemy  has  suffered  what  should  prove  a 
crippling  setback. 

The  column  is  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1970] 

South  Vietnamese  Skkvicimen  Have  Now 

Proved   Their   Mettle 

(By  Joseph   Alsop) 

In  common  fairness,  something  more  needs 

to   be   said   aljout   the   performance   of   the 

South  Vietnamese  units  In  CJamlwdla.  It  Is  a 

crucial  measurement  of  the  practicality  of 

the  President's  Vletnamlzatlon  program;  and 


above  all.  it  gives  the  lie  to  a  good  many 
biased  people  who  have  made  a  lot  of  noise 
in  this  country. 

From  their  first  day  across  the  border,  the 
ARVN  units'  performance  has  continuously 
moved  Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams  to  the 
highest  flints  of  praise.  He  Is  a  man  sparing 
of  praise  in  normal  circumstances;  but  he 
has  used  every  adjective  in  the  military  lKK>k, 
from  "outstanding"  upwards,  to  character- 
ize the  dash  and  efficiency  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  shown. 

More  Importantly  i>erhaps,  he  Is  known  to 
have  described  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  Camlxxlla  as  a  "stunning  psy- 
chological victory,"  in  and  of  Itself.  This  is 
because  it  has  Infused  a  quite  new  spirit  of 
confidence  and  pride  in  all  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  arms.  Until  Cambodia,  they 
had  never  been  fully  tested.  Now  they  have 
t>een  tested,  and  they  have  passed  the  test 
exceptionally  weU. 

"Every  Asian  wants  to  be  with  the  winner," 
Gen.  Abrams  is  said  to  have  concluded. 
"And  now  we  are  the  winners." 

The  facts  of  the  Cambodian  campaign 
amply  substantiate  Gen.  Abrams'  assessment 
Five  ARVN  divisions,  the  9th,  2l8t,  23d,  23d 
and  25th,  have  t>een  engaged,  along  with 
ARVN  rangers,  marines  and  paratroopers 
from  the  reserve.  Every  one  of  these  divisions 
has  been  portrayed,  at  various  times,  as  a 
mere  horde  of  cowardly  scoundrels  com- 
manded by  corrupt  Incompetents. 

The  corrupt  Incompetents  have  now 
proved  to  be  first-rate  leaders  In  the  field, 
and  the  cowardly  scoundrels  have  fought 
with  relentless  aggressiveness.  And  it  must 
be  reme*nt)ered  that  they  have  been  fighting 
the  most  famous  North  Vietnamese  units 
assigned  to  duty  In  South  Vietnam. 

For  example,  the  ARVN  25th  division  has 
successively  taken  on,  and  briskly  decimated, 
the  88th,  27l8t  and  27ad  regiments.  Th&x 
means  that  this  South  Vietnamese  division, 
customarily  laljeled  "the  worst,"  has  by  now 
defeated  sill  the  main  components  of  the 
enemy's  9th  division,  formerly  labeled  "the 
best" 

The  secret  of  this  seeming-magical  rever- 
sal of  roles  comes  In  two  separate  i>art6. 
"The  l>e»t,"  obviously,  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as  everyone  had  oome  to  believe,  in 
the  long  period  when  the  enemjr's  9th  division 
had  no  real  mission  beyong  occasional  hit- 
and-run  attacks. 

'"Hie  worst,"  equally  obviously,  has  been 
radically  altered  by  being  given  an  offensive 
role,  at  long  last.  ARVN,  one  mxist  rememl>er 
was  a  defeated  army  at  the  time  of  the  U.S. 
Intervention  on  the  ground;  and  since  tiiat 
time  AB'VN  has  been  an  army  mainly  com- 
mitted to  a  purely  defensive  role.  Talcing 
the  offensive,  and  with  great  success,  has 
naturally  made  a  lot  of  difference. 

You  can  see  the  difference  in  the  Pentagon 
arguments  about  the  U.S.  advisers  with 
ABVN  In  Caml>odla.  At  first.  It  was  argued 
that  the  U.S.  advisers  really  had  to  go  along. 
to  "provide  stiffening."  But  now.  somewhat 
IronlcaUy,  the  same  people  are  jvist  ae  pas- 
sionately arguing  that  the  U.S.  advisers  are 
still  needed,  to  insure  reasonable  prudence. 

Another  remarkable  fact,  closely  linked  to 
the  foregoing,  also  deserves  attention — which 
it  has  not  t)een  getting.  After  all,  two  South 
Vietnamese  divisions,  plus  other  troops,  have 
plunged  out  of  rv  Corps;  one  Souh  Vleftna- 
mese  division  and  one  .American  division 
have  moved  out  of  ni  Corps;  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  two  South  Vietnamese  divi- 
sions have  marched  Into  Cambodia  from  n 
Corps. 

For  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vleitnamese 
units  Inside  Soutli  Vietnam,  these  depar- 
truree  of  their  strongest  opponents  should 
have  offered  a  golden  opportunity.  With  the 
cats  away,  the  mice  ooight  to  have  played — 
and  played  a  prertty  murderous  game,  at 
that.  But  Instead,  the  level  of  enemy  effort 
In  m  Corps  and  IV  Corps  has  dropped  by 
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more  than  a  hall  since  the  Cambodian  ven- 
Uire  began.  ^ 

Sine*  the  beginning  of  the  Camboman 
venture,  In  fact,  the  one  fairly  conspicuous 
enemy  effort  has  been  a  probe  by  elements 
of  the  2d  North  Vietnamese  division,  up  in  I 
Oorpe.  The  2d  ARVN  division,  defending  the 
little  district  town  that  was  under  attack 
has  thus  far  Just  about  abolished  one  of  the 
regiments  nr^feing  the  probe.  Meanwhile  the 
people  of  Hiepbuc.  the  Isolated  mountain 
town  that  was  in  danger,  are  etlll  tilling 
their  fields  as  before. 

Altogether,  the  Cambodian  ventui«  has 
given  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram a  new  look.  For  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  now  proven  their  mettle,  while  the 
enemy  has  suffered  what  should  prove  a 
crippling  setback. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  MUST  BE 
OUR  FIRST  PRIORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized, for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
long  past  the  time  when  we  can  rest  on 
our  oars  in  what  should  be  a  determined 
effort  to  combat  pollution.  With  all  of 
the  material  benefits  in  our  modem  in- 
dustrial  society,  we  have,  at  the  same 
time,  created  monstrous  problems  which 
may  eventually  be  our  undoing.  In  many 
instances  we  have  abused  our  national 
resources  to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  repair  the  damage. 
This  situation  is  a  direct  result  of  our 
Nation's  lack,  of  will  and  wisdom  rather 
than  a  lack  of  ability  to  solve  these  pol- 
lution problems. 

In  our  national  list  of  priorities,  con- 
servation of  our  national  resources  has 
always  ranked  low.  I  have  pointed  this 
out  many  times  in  the  r>ast.  Clearly, 
what  this  country  has  lacked  is  a  reso- 
lute national  commitment  to  solving  the 
pollution  crisis.  However,  in  recent  weeks 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  now  seems  to  be 
supporting  an  effort  which  Congress 
began  a  score  or  more  years  ago.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  total  commitment  will 
solve  the  problems  of  dirty  air,  clogged 
rivers,  inadequate  waste  treatment, 
and  the  destniction  of  public  lands. 

The  national  interest  Is  interlocked 
with  the  problem  of  preserving  our  nat- 
ural environment.  This  Is  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  but  also  an  industrial 
and  individual  responsibility.  Individuals 
are  still   the   chief   polluters. 

Industry  and  business  must  take  more 
Initiative  and  responsibility  than  they 
h^ve  in  the  past.  For  years,  our  environ- 
ment has  been  sacrificed  for  Goverrunent 
apathy,  individuals  laziness,  and  profit. 
Our  rivers  have  provided  the  dumping 
sround  for  garbage,  chemicals,  and  other 
waste  products.  Burning  has  produced 
dangerous  gases  in  the  air  which  eventu- 
ally can  seriously  impair  health  and 
shorten  life. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  decide  how  much  progress  to- 
ward achieving  an  improvement  in  our 
environment  should  be  exchanged  for 
the  systematic  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. Even  though  pollution  increases, 
people  will  still  demand  more  cars,  more 
houses,  more  refrigerators,  more  boats. 


more  one-way  containers,  more  fliptops. 
more  airplanes,  more  buses,  and  so  on. 
This  means  more  pollution,  more  gar- 
bage, and  more  wastes  unless  we  deter- 
mine more  effective  ways  of  satisfying 
our  material  needs  without  at  the  same 
time  despoiling  our  environment. 

The  task  is  monumental.  It  Increases 
when  you  consider  that  misuse  of  our 
natural  resources  is  expanding  each 
year.  As  technology  increases,  new  pol- 
lutants and  chemicals  are  fed  into  our 
air  and  waterways.  These  in  turn  require 
specific  scientific  research  for  each  pol- 
lutant. Take,  for  example,  the  new  en- 
zyme detergents  that  fill  our  waters  with 
phosphate  pollutants.  Investigative  agen- 
cies have  called  upon  the  Industry  to 
remove  these  damaging  pollutants  from 
the  products  and  have  called  upon  the 
consumer  to  cut  down  the  use  of  these 
detergents. 

In  order  for  our  national  policy  to  be 
effective  it  should  include  the  following : 
First,  environmental  quality  must  be 
considered  In  a  worldwide  context,  ex- 
tending in  time  from  the  present,  far  into 
the  future.  Second,  purposeful,  intelli- 
gent management  to  recognize  and  ac- 
commodate the  conflicting  uses  of  our 
environment  must  be  a  national  respon- 
sibility. Third.  Information  required  for 
systematic  management  must  be  pro- 
vided In  a  complete  and  timely  maimer. 
Fourth.  It  is  essential  to  have  programs 
to  educate  the  individual  citizen  and  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  environmental  problems  and 
courses  of  action  we  may  be  required  to 
take.  And,  finally,  science  and  technol- 
ogy must  provide  management  with  In- 
creased options  and  capabilities  to  coor- 
dinate productivity  with  constructive 
use  of  environment. 

SOMX    or   THE    DECISIONS   WE   FACE 

A  good  example  of  the  quandary  we 
face  comes  In  an  honest  appraisal  of  our 
overall  problems  In  the  basic  field  of 
power.  We  are  presently  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  electrical  power  In  many 
areas  of  the  country.  One  Federal  agency 
tells  us  we  must  expand  our  generating 
capacity  so  we  will  not  have  a  blackout 
or  brownout  In  metropolitan  areas  dur- 
ing peak  load  times  in  the  summer.  An- 
other agency  points  out  the  dangers  of 
increased  generating  facilities  espe- 
cially In  those  plants  which  use  low- 
grade,  sulfur-producing  coal  for  generat- 
ing. Another  State  says  it  will  not  permit 
atomic  energy  for  powerplants. 

Which  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  more 
power  or  less  power?  Are  we  able  to  sus- 
tain our  growth  without  more  electric 
energy?  As  you  can  readily  see,  the  issue 
is  not  simple. 

Take  another  basic  sacrifice  that  the 
average  American  might  be  required  to 
make.  The  nonreturnable  bottle  while 
being  a  wonderful  convenience  to  us  has 
become  a  nightmare  in  solid  wsiste  dis- 
posal problems.  Streams  everywhere  are 
polluted  with  beer  bottles  and  soft  drink 
cans.  It  is  too  convenient,  too  easy  to  use 
the  aluminum  can  for  our  beverages. 
What  should  we  do?  Should  we  restrict 
or  prohibit  the  nonreturnable  bottle  or 
can?  If  we  do,  it  would  probably  be  nec- 
essary to  put  a  prohibitive  deposit  on 
other  containers  so  they  would  actxially 


be  returned.  A  2-  or  3-cent  deposit  on 
the  compulsory  returnable  container 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  re- 
turn. The  lakes  and  streams  would  still 
be  polluted  with  them  as  it  would  not  be 
any  great  financial  loss  to  the  average 
camper  or  fisherman  to  Just  chuck  his 
bottle  rather  than  return  It.  What  would 
the  deposit  have  to  be  to  Insure  the  bot- 
tle's return?  Ten  cents,  25  cents?  Would 
you,  the  average  citizen,  be  willing  to 
suffer  this  inconvenience  to  help  keep 
America  clean? 

As  you  can  see  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  areas  where  some  hard  decisions 
must  be  made.  Automobiles  are  another 
prime  area  of  challenge.  Would  we  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  power  in 
our  autos  to  prevent  air  pollution?  There 
Is  no  simple  answer  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem but  we  must  begin  to  face  up  to  our 
monumental  task  in  harnessing  these  de- 
structive forces  which  have  been  cast 
loose  on  our  environment. 

I  certainly  want  to  voice  my  commit- 
ment to  expand  the  legislative  begin- 
nings we  have  made  into  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  dedicated  to 
the  investment  of  time,  resources,  and 
funds  which  must  be  made  available  to 
secure  a  clean,  pleasant  and  safe  Na- 
tion for  each  and  every  American  to  live, 
grow,  and  prosper. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  so  manj- 
Americans  are  likewise  committed  to  this 
very  necessary  and  basic  effort.  Pollu- 
tion control  must  be  our  first  priority. 
If  we  lose  this  battle,  gains  or  victories 
m  other  fields  will  be  quite  Insignificant 
Indeed.  Our  environment  must  come 
first.  

MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICES  AT  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

CENTER     AT     MOUNTAIN     HOME, 
JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual Memorial  Day  services  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center  at  Moun- 
tain Home  in  Johnson  City  were  held 
Sunday,  May  24,  1970,  and  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  these  activities. 
I  was  honored  to  introduce  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  the  Honorable  Donald  E, 
Johnson.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, who  came  down  from  Washington 
on  this  occasion. 

The  people  of  Johnson  City  literally 
rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  Mr.  John- 
son. He  was  extended  every  coui-tesy  and 
everyone  was  so  nice  to  him.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  reception  he  received. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  a  very 
capable,  highly  respected  and  efficient 
administrator.  His  accomplishments  in 
the  fields  of  business  and  veterans'  af- 
fairs most  certainly  qualify  him  for  the 
post  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Johnson  holds  a  warm  spot  In 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  American 
veterans  and  servicemen  as  well  as  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  He  knows 
and  understands  their  problems  and  is 
always  able  and  willing  to  help  solve 
them.  He  possesses  an  unequal  knowl- 
edge about  the  problems  of  the  veteran. 


Mr.  Johnson  has  long  been  active  In  the 
American  Legion  and  several  years  ago 
was  named  head  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, the  National  American  Legion. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  In  1942  and 
served  in  combat  with  the  89th  Infantry 
Division  in  the  European  Theater  of  op- 
erations. He  was  discharged  from  serv- 
ice In  1946.  His  decorations  Include  the 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
awarded  by  the  Belgium  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  has  an  enviable  rec- 
ord as  a  public  servant.  From  1954  to 
1955,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Merit  in  Employment, 
and  from  1958  to  1960,  he  was  an  advi- 
sory member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  In  1954.  and  again  In  1957, 
he  headed  the  Iowa  fimd  drive  for  Cru- 
sade for  Freedom.  In  his  hometown  he 
has  served  two  terms  on  the  city  council 
and  was  twice  president  of  the  West 
Branch  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
headed  the  West  Branch  Heritage  Foun- 
dation from  1965  to  1966,  and  has  been 
active  In  PTA  and  Scout  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  As 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  he 
directs  the  far-flung  activities  of  the 
Nation's  largest  Independent  Federal 
agency. 

During  his  visit  to  my  congressional 
district,  he  addressed  three  groups  and 
his  remarks  were  so  stirring  that  I  feel 
they  should  be  inserted  in  the  Record  for 
others  to  read.  He  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  VA  Appreciation  Day  dinner  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  In  Johnson  City  suid 
then  at  a  luncheon  the  next  day,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Joe  Frank  Judgens,  Is  direc- 
tor of  the  Tennessee  Veterans'  Service, 
and  he  was  In  charge  of  this  function. 
Mr.  Johnson  also  spoke  at  the  Memorial 
Day  ceremony  at  Mountain  Home. 

As  always  the  affairs  of  the  Memorial 
Day  ceremony  were  conducted  most  effi- 
ciently by  Mr.  George  R.  Hiskey,  director 
of  the  center.  My  congressional  district 
Is  fortunate  to  have  an  administrator  of 
Mr.  Hiskey's  quallflcatlons  and  a  fine 
hospital  which  he  directs.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  him,  members  of  his  staff 
and  employees  delegated  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  the  hospital 
offers  the  excellent  service  it  has  always 
provided. 

In  addition  to  the  three  speeches  he 
made,  I  would  also  like  to  insert  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  activi- 
ties during  the  Memorial  Day  Services  on 
Simday: 

Memorial  Dat  Services,  1970 

The  VeteraTis'  Administration  Center, 
Mountain  Home,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee, 
welcomes  you  to  the  annual  Memorial  Day 
Services  on  Sunday,  May  24,  1970  at  2:00  p.m. 

Preliminary   Efvents 

1:00  p.m. — Reception-tea.  by  invitation 
honoring  all  Gold  Star  Mothers  in  the  VA  Inn. 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
P*lr8t  District,  Department  of  Term. 

1 :00  p.m. — Open  House,  by  invitation,  hon- 
oring (Ul  veterans  in  the  VA  Center  at  the 
VA  Domiciliary  Recreation  Hut.  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Auxiliary 
of  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  Department 
of  Tennessee. 


Opening   Ceremonies 

2:00  p.m. — ^The  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity Symphonic  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Kenneth  W.  Large  will  present  a  special 
musical  program  of  appropriate  mtisic. 

2:05  p.m. — ^The  Boy  Scouta  of  America.  Se- 
quoyah Council,  who  have  been  holding  their 
annual  weekend  Camporal  on  the  VA  Center 
grounds  will  decorate  the  4,720  graves  in  the 
VA  Center  Memorial  Cemetery. 

2:20  p.m. — The  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity BOTC  Sponsor  Corps  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Oavln  Sullivan  will  present  a 
program  of  drill  routines. 

memorial  services,  2:30  P.M. 

MASSING  OF  THE  COLORS — Service  Or- 
ganizations, U.S.  Marines  and  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard 

INVOCATION — Chaplain  James  A.  Burrls 

"STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER"— ETSU  Sym- 
phonic Band.  Kenneth  W.  Large,  Conductor 

WELCOME — G.  R.  Hiskey.  Center  Director 

TRIBUTE  TO  GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS — 
Ed  Onstot,  Manager,  VA  Regional  Office, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

RECOGNITION  OP  SPECIAL  GUESTS— 
Joe  Frank  Hudgens,  Director,  Tennessee  Vet- 
erans Service. 

MUSICAL  SELECTION— "Blue  and  Gray 
Suite"  C.  Grundman.  ETSU  Symphonic 
Band 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  SPEAKER^The 
Honorable  James  H.  Quillen,  U.S.  Congress- 
man 

ADDRESS — The  Honorable  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 

DECORATION  OP  THE  TOMB — The  Hon- 
orable James  H.  Quillen,  U.S.  Congressman 

SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORED  DEAD— The 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

TAPS — East  Tenn.  State  University 
Trumpeters 

BENEDICTION — Chaplain    Charles    Lucler 


Remarks  by  Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Ad- 
ministrator OJ'  Veterans'  Attairb,  on  VA 
Appreciation  Day  for  the  Mottntain  Home 
Veterans'  Administration  Centis,  John- 
son CiTT,  Tenn. 

I  am  highly  honored  and  pleased  to  be  with 
you  tonight.  Most  of  all  .  .  .  however  ...  I 
am  grateful  ...  as  Is  each  of  my  nearly  900 
associates  at  the  Mountain  Home  VA  Center 
for  your  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  in 
dedicating  this  date,  of  course,  to  be  "VA 
Appreciation  Day." 

It  Is  always  nice  ...  of  course  ...  to  be 
appreciated.  But  It  Is  especially  welcome  to- 
night. 

I  am  sure  that  most  ...  If  not  all  .  .  .  of 
you  have  seen  the  article  In  this  week's  Life 
Magazine  on  the  Veterans  Administration's 
hospital  and  medical  care  program. 

I  am  not  going  to  spoil  this  traditionally 
happy  and  festive  event  by  engaging  at  this 
time  in  a  point-by-polnt  refutation  of  the 
unfounded  charges  .  .  .  and  the  outright  un- 
truths . . .  contained  In  that  article. 

Let  me  assure  you  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  that 
Life  Magazine's  distorted,  denigrating,  and 
disgusting  assault  on  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  care  program  Is  not  going  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

Not  because  the  magazine  chose  to  ignore 
the  voaumlnous.  painstakingly-gathered 
factual  data  provided  by  the  VA. 

Not  because  the  magazine  used  only  one 
sentence  out  of  an  hour-long  Interview 
which  I  gave  the  author. 

Not  even  because  It  presents  a  slanted, 
misleading,  and  ...  If  you'll  pardon  the 
pun  .  .  .  completely  out-of-focus  picture  of 
VA  medicine. 

Rather  .  .  .  this  Life  Magazine  article  Is 
going  to  be  refuted  fully  and  factually  so 
that  the  American  people  .  .  .  but  especial- 
ly our  Ul  and  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  .  .  . 
will  know  the  truth  about  the  VA's  quality 
hospital  and  medical  care  program. 


It  is  imperative  that  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans .  .  .  whose  military  service  and  sac- 
rifices were  understood  and  appreciated  by 
too  few  of  our  citizens  .  .  .  should  not  now 
be  mislead  to  believe  that  they  will  be  de- 
nied decent  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
the  wounds  and  injuries  sind  illness  they 
suffered  .  .  .  and  still  endure. 

Our  service-disabled  Vietnam  veterans  are 
receiving  quality  medical  care.  And  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Regrettably  .  .  .  many  who  will  see  the 
Life  article  .  .  .  and  accept  Its  erroneous 
thesis  .  .  .  will  not  learn  the  true  facts 
.  .  .  for  It  Is  a  journalistic  axiom  that  the 
retraction  or  correction  never  catches  up 
with  the  original  story. 

So  much  for  Life  Magazine. 

In  real  life  .  .  .  tonight  ...  I  have 
the  good  fortune  of  knowing  that  the  VA 
is  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the 
truth  ...  by  you  who  work  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  day  In  and  day  out 
.  .  .  and  help  us  to  provide  our  ill  and 
disabled  veterans  with  quality  medical  care 

Nearly  11  months  ago  when  I  was  sworn 
in  as  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  .  .  . 
I  said  that  the  employees  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  are  the  most  able  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  entire  Federal  Government. 

It  is  Indeed  gratifying  that  your  Moun- 
tain Home  VA  Center  employee-neighbors 
have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  you 
good  citizens  and  officials  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  the  validity  of  my  claim. 

If  they  have  proven  to  be  so  able  and  ded- 
icated .  .  .  they  have  ...  It  is  with  good 
cause. 

My  associates  and  I  are  privileged  to  serve 
America's  most  deserving  citizens  .  .  .  the 
patriotic,  unselfish  men  and  women  who 
bear  the  proud  title  of  veterans. 

Let  me  concede  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  that 
because  we  in  VA  are  so  close  to  the  prob- 
lem of  serving  those  who  served  .  . .  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors  ...  we  sometimes 
fall  to  appreciate  adequately  the  magnitude 
of  the  VA'  responsibilities  .  .  .  and  the  tre- 
mendous Impact  of  our  activities  .  .  .  not 
only  upon  the  48  percent  of  our  entire  pop- 
ulation .  .  .  which  Is  our  constituency  .  .  . 
but  also  upon  the  rest  of  America. 

It    is    entirely    fitting  ...  I    beUeve  .  . 
that  on  VA  Appreciation  Day  ...  we  seek  to 
gain  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  .  .  .  and    the    benefits    and 
services  for  which  It  Is  responsible. 

Let's  examine  the  VA  In  terms  all  of  us 
can  understand. 

Take  our  size  .  .  .  for  example. 

We  have  approximately  148.000  full-time 
employees  In  the  Veterans  Administration. 

By  Itself  .  .  .  this  figure  may  or  may  not 
be  Impressive.  But  I  think  that  It  comes  Into 
true  persi>ectlve  when  we  say  that  ...  in 
the  entire  Federal  Government  .  .  .  only  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  more  full-Ume  employees 
than  the  VA. 

Stated  another  way  .  .  .  the  VA's  full-time 
employment  force  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  Labor, 
State,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration .  .  .  combined. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  that  the  VA's 
constituency  totals  48  percent  of  our  entire 
national  population. 

It  does. 

There  are  now  27  5  million  living  veterans 
entitled  to  present  or  future  benefits  and 
services  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

With  their  dependents  and  the  survivors 
of  approximately  14  million  deceased  vet- 
erans .  .  .  they  now  number  nearly  96  mil- 
lion ...  or  about  48  percent  of  our  total 
national  population  of  sUghtly  more  than 
200  million. 

The  nearly  96  million  Americans  now  or 
potentially  entitled  to  benefits  and  services 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  exceed  by 
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more  than  15  million  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  when  Mountain  Home 
first  opened  Its  doors  In   1903. 

Being  a  farm  boy  from  Iowa  .  .  .  I'm  still 
trying  to  get  used  to  talking  the  financial 
language  in  vogue  in  oiu-  nation's  capital. 

Unless  you  open  the  conversational  bid- 
ding In  the  billions  .  .  .  you're  not  even  in 
the  same  ballpark. 

But  to  me  a  billion  of  anything  Is  still  a 
lot. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1971  budget  requested 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  totals  $8.9 
billion  .  .  and  represents  the  largest  ap- 
propriation request  in  VA  history. 

Measured  against  a  total  Federal  Budget 
of  $200  billion  ...  it  may  not  seem  to  be 
the  truly  significant  total  that  It  is. 

However  .  .  measured  .  .  for  example  .  .  . 
against  the  fiscal  year  1935  budget  for  the 
entire  Federal  Government  .  .  It  grows  In 
stature. 

That  year  .  .  .  the  Congress  appropriated 
$7  5  billion  to  run  the  entire  government 
...  or  nearly  $15  blUlon  less  than  President 
Nixon  has  requested  for  the  VA  alone  In  fiscal 
year  1971. 

But  enough  of  national  figures  ooncemlng 
the  size  of  the  Veterans  Administration  .  .  . 
the  number  of  veterans,  their  dependents 
and  sur^'lvors  we  now  or  may  some  day  serve 
.  .  .  and  the  amount  of  money  we  will  ex- 
pend in  veteran  benefits  and  services  next 
year. 

VA  Appreciation  Day  honors  the  Mountain 
Home  VA  Center  .  .  .  and  the  patients,  staff 
members,  affiliated  schools,  volunteers,  and, 
of  course,  the  citizens  and  officials  of  John- 
son City.  Bristol.  Klngsport  and  other  com- 
munities ...  all  of  whom  have  helped  to 
write  Mountain  Home's  illustrious  history 
.  .  .  and  who  make  It  the  center  of  concern, 
oompwisston  and  care  which  It  is  today. 

I  understand  your  primary  Interest  In  the 
now  and  the  future  of  Mountain  Home  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  here  In  Tennes- 
see .  .  .  rather  than  in  a  self-congratulatory 
review  of  your  many  j>«st  accomplishments. 
In  thlb  respect  .  .  .  you  are  now  unlike 
the  two  spinsters  who  were  discussing  men. 
■Which  would  you  deelre  the  meet  In  your 
husband."  asked  one  .  .  .  "brains,  wealth,  or 
appearance'!'" 

"Appearance."  snapped  the  other  .  .  .  "and 
the  sooner  the  better  " 

Before  telling  you  what  the  VA  Is  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do  to  serve  Tennessee 
veterans,  their  dependents  and  stirvlvors 
.  .  .  and  thus  continue  to  merit  your  ap- 
precl.atlon  .  .  .  permit  me  a  few  lilstorlcal 
comments 

As  you  Tennesseans  so  well  know  .  .  .this 
Center  was  opened  in  1903  as  the  Mountain 
Home  Branch  of  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers. 

Nowhere  has  the  close  and  harmonloiis 
and  ...  I  believe  .  .  .  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  our  Mountain  Home  VA 
Center  and  Its  hometown  of  Johnson  City. 
Tennessee  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  a 
century  been  capsuled  more  succinctly  . 
or  stated  more  eloquently  .  .  .  than  in  the 
foreword  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  annual  report 
of  the  Center. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  this  foreword 
signed  by  Johnson  City  Mayor  Charles  O. 
Gordon  and  Centennial  Committee  Chalr- 
num  Dan  B  Wexler  on  the  occasion  of  John- 
son City's  one  hundredth  anniversary  last 
ywir. 
Qtiote. 

"The  long  and  Illustrious  history  of  thU 
Center  witnessed  growth  from  a  Soldiers 
Home,  with  150  employees.  2.000  veterans, 
and  an  annual  operating  expense  of  $300,000 
In  1903.  to  900  employees  and  $9,000.0000  in 
1969.  Over  this  same  period.  Johnson  City 
grew  from  a  quiet  town  of  4,600  to  a  bustling 
and  prosperous  city  of  36.000. 

"Johnson  City  Is  celebrating  its  Centen- 
nial and  for  over  two-thirds  of  that  century 


Mountain  Home  has  played  a  major  role  In 
the  City's  economy  and  has  contributed 
mlghtUy  to  Its  growth  and  prosperity.  Em- 
ployees of  the  Center  and  their  families  make 
up  a  significant  part  of  the  City's  stable  and 
substantial  population  and  have  participated 
fully  In  the  City's  civic,  fraternal,  social,  and 
religious  activities." 
Unquote. 

I  want  to  say  .  .  .  here  and  now  ...  to 
you  good  people  of  Johnson  City  that  If  you 
are  proud  to  be  the  hometown  of  Mountain 
Home  ...  as  that  foreword  states  .  .  .  the 
members  of  our  VA  family  here  at  Motintain 
Home  are  also  very  proud  to  be  your  fellow- 
citizens,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

They  are  grateful,  too  ...  as  I  am  .  .  . 
that  Mountain  Home  has  provided  tens  of 
thousands  of  veterans  with  the  finest  care 
possible  .  .  .  thanks  not  only  to  the  skill  of 
the  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical  spe- 
cialists who  have  served  .  .  .  and  now  serve 
here  ...  but  also  to  tBelr  compassion  and 
concern  .  .  .  and  that  of  volunteers,  our 
great  veterans  and  community  organizations, 
and  individual  citizens. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  mentioned  the  unique 
budgetary  Icmguage  spoken  in  our  nation's 
capital. 

Being  here  In  Johnson  City  .  .  .  whose 
name  should  give  me  no  difficulty  ...  I  am 
reminded  of  a  recent  cocktail  party-recep- 
tion I  attend  In  Washington,  D.C. 

A  very  prim  and  proper  dowager  In  the 
receiving  line  Introduced  herself  and  asked: 
"Where  are  you  from,  young  man?" 
The  young  man  bit  nonplussed  me  for  a 
moment  .  .  .  but  I  recovered  and  replied: 
"Iowa,  mam." 

She  looked  me  up  and  down  and  then  said : 
"Here  in  the  east  we  pronounce  It  Ohio." 
Economists    measure    the    responsibilities 
and  activities  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion in  terms  of  eight  blUlon  dollars  plus 
in  annual  expenditures. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  the  VA  In  other  terms. 
For  example  ...  a  line  item  In  the  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1971  budget  for  VA  shows 
estimated  disability  compensation  expendi- 
tures for  veterans  of  slightly  more  than  $2.4 
billion. 

I  read  beyond  this  line  .  .  .  however  .  .  . 
and  see  two  million  72  thousands  veterans 
disabled  In  the  service  of  their  country  as- 
sisted by  a  grateful  nation  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  their  families  In  modest  dignity 
and  decency. 

Another  line  item  shows  $636  million 
budgeted  for  compensation  payments  to  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  died  as  the  result 
of  military  service. 

To  me  this  means  that  the  families  of 
more  than  383.000  heroic  Americans  who 
pave  their  lives  for  our  country  .  .  .  yes  .  .  . 
for  you  and  me  .  .  .  will  be  helped  to  stay 
together. 

The  estimated  cost  of  pension  payments  to 
nonservice-connected  disabled  veterans  Is 
$13  bUllon. 

Because  this  benefit  Is  liased  on  need  .  .  . 
however  ...  to  me  It  means  that  1  million 
70  thousand  patriotic  Americans  .  .  .  who 
helped  our  nation  in  Its  hour  of  need  .  .  . 
win.  In  turn,  be  helped  In  their  hour  of  need. 
So  will  the  pension  beneficiary  survivors 
of  another  1.201,000  deceased  veterans  .  .  . 
In  the  amount  of  $971  million. 

Here  in  Tennessee  .  .  .  more  than  60,000 
veterans  .  .  .  and  the  dependents  of  more 
than  34,000  deceased  veterans  .  .  receive  In 
excess  of  $104  million  each  year  In  compen- 
sation and  pension  benefits  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

As  viewed  by  the  academic  community  .  .  . 
the  VA  may  not  be  an  educator. 

But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  .  .  .  the  $1 
billion  79  million  budgeted  for  fiscal  1971  for 
readjustment  benefits  places  upon  VA  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  .  .  .  and  gives  us  a 
continuing  opportunity  ...  to  contribute 
to  the  education  and  training  of  eligible  vet- 


erans .  .  .  especially  the  disabled  and  those 
returned  from  Vietnam. 

It  also  gives  the  VA  the  privilege  .  .  .  and 
I  use  this  word  advisedly  ...  of  helping  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  veterans  who  died  or 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  the 
result  of  military  service  ...  as  well  as  their 
widows  and  wives  .  .  .  obtain  needed  edu- 
cation and  training. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  ...  an  estimated  1,742,- 
000  Vietnam  era  veterans  .  .  .  46,000  sons 
and  daughters  .  .  .  and  21,000  widows  and 
wives  win  receive  education  and  training 
assistance  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 
For  the  present  spring  semester  ...  a 
record  high  818,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  and 
servicemen  .  .  .  Including  more  than  14,000 
here  In  Tennessee  .  .  .  were  enrolled  In  edu- 
cation and  training  under  the  current  G.I. 
Bill. 

Since  the  present  program  began  on  Jtme 
1,  1966  .  .  .  more  than  1.785.000  Vietnam  era 
veterans  and  servicemen  .  .  .  including 
more  than  30.000  here  In  Tennessee  .  .  .  en- 
tered training. 

Few  people  consider  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration either  a  home  builder  or  realtor. 

The  fact  remains  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  that 
the  VA  has  played  a  vital  .  .  .  Indeed  an  In- 
dispensable role  ...  In  the  building  and 
purchase  of  homes  here  In  Tennessee  and 
throughout  America  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Not  too  long  ago  It  was  estimated  that  the 
G.I.  Bill  home  loan  program  Is  responsible 
for  one  out  of  every  five  homee  built  in  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n. 

In  hard  figures  .  .  .  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration has  guaranteed  or  Insured  nearly 
7,300.000  loans  valued  in  excess  of  $77  billion 
since  1944. 

Approximately  130,000  of  these  loans  .  .  . 
valued  in  excess  of  $1  bUllon  228  mUllon  .  .  . 
were  for  Tennessee  veterans. 

Nationally  ...  we  expect  to  guarantee  or 
Insure  an  additional  220,000  loans  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

I  have  btirdened  you  with  many  statistics 
tonight  I  know.  I  also  realize  that  the  statis- 
tics alone  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  real  story 
of  the  VA's  people-to-people  senlce  mission. 
But  let  me  give  you  a  few  more  to  help  you 
to  understand  that  otir  $8  billion  plus  annual 
budget  makes  the  Veterans  Administration 
mean  yet  other  tmngs  .  .  .  other  benefits 
and  services  beyond  those  I  have  already 
cited  ...  to  yet  other  veterans  and  their 
families. 

To  more  than  634,000  minor  beneficiaries 
.  the  VA  .  .  .  through  its  Guardianship 
Service  ...  Is  a  foster  parent  dedicated  to 
meeting  their  Immediate  needs  ...  to  as- 
suring their  education  through  high  school 
and  to  the  development  of  an  approparl- 
ate  educational  program  thereafter. 

The  660  attorneys  on  the  staff  of  the 
Guardianship  Service  also  serve  more  than 
1 12,000  Incompetent  adult*  on  our  Guardian- 
ship rolls. 

To  the  more  than  5  million  veterans  hold- 
ing nearly  $38  billion  In  government  life  In- 
surance ...  the  VA  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  Insurance  company  in  the  world. 
Sixty  four  thousand  Tennessee  veterans 
hold  more  than  $518  million  government  life 
Insurance. 

Incidentally  .  .  .  the  more  than  52,000 
Tennessee  veterans  with  World  War  II  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  or  World  War  I 
United  States  Government  Life  Insurance 
policies  In  force  will  receive  nearly  $3,600,000 
in  dividends  this  year  on  these  policies  .  .  . 
thus  adding  to  the  impact  of  veteran  bene- 
fits on  the  state's  economy. 

In  addltton  .  .  .  the  VA  supervises  $36.8 
bllUon  In  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
for  3.7  million  members  of  our  Armed  Porcee. 
To  the  nation's  grocers,  food  processors, 
and  farmers  .  .  .  the  VA  Is  an  Important  cus- 
tomer .  .  .  buying  annually  almost  6.5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  sugar  ...  2.6  mUllon  pounds 
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of  coffee  ...  3  million  pounds  of  flour  ...  3.6 
million  pounds  of  canned  and  frozen  meats 
...  69  million  pounds  of  fresh  milk  and  Ice 
cream  ...  12  million  pounds  of  butter  and 
margarine  ...  7.6  million  pounds  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  ...  5.4  million  pounds 
of  bread  and  cereals  .  .  .  and  37.6  million 
pounds  of  fresh  poultry  meats,  eggs  and  fish. 

I  am  sure  that  If  all  of  the  nearly  800 
thousand  patients  In  our  VA  hospitals  for 
whom  this  food  Is  Intended  had  the  appetites 
of  my  nine  children  .  .  .  VA's  food  purchases 
would  greatly  increase. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fact  .  .  the  final 
analogy  I  hasten  to  add  .  .  .  that  for  these 
veterans  ...  for  the  8.1  million  who  wUl  be 
given  outpatient  medical  and  dental  care  .  .  . 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  other  veterans  in 
domlclllarles,  nursing  care  homes,  and  res- 
toration centers  .  .  .  VA  Is  the  Instniment  by 
which  Aristotle's  admonition  will  be  heeded 
...  at  least  for  them. 

He  said: 

"If  we  believe  that  men  have  any  personal 
rights  at  all  as  human  beings  .  .  .  then  they 
have  an  absolute  moral  right  to  such  a 
measure  of  good  health  as  society  and  so- 
ciety alone  Is  able  to  give  them. 

For  Tennessee's  479,000  veterans  ...  In- 
cluding 63,000  courageous  young  Vietnam  era 
veterans  .  .  .  the  Veterans  Administration  Is 
their  society  .  .  .  not  alone  for  quality  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  .  .  but  for  all  of  the 
other  benefits  to  which  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  entitled  .  .  .  and  which  I  have  enu- 
merated tonight. 

With  the  continued  Interest  and  support  of 
all  of  the  outstanding  groups  represented 
here  tonight  .  .  .  service  tmd  community  or- 
ganizations .  ,  .  the  academic  and  medical 
community  .  .  .  government  ofllclals  and  in- 
dividual citizens  .  .  .  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration will  continue  "to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan." 

Having  accomplished  this  .  .  .  with  your 
help  ...  It  will  then  be  the  VA's  turn  .  .  . 
and  privilege  ...  to  stage  an  Appreciation  Day 
for  the  great  and  good  people  of  Tennessee. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Ad- 
ministrator OF  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  the 
Annual  Memorial  Day  Service  or  the 
Mountain  Home  VA  Ckktkr,  Johnson 
City,   Tenn. 

Representative  Qulllen  .  .  .  distlngtilshed 
guests  and  visitors  to  the  Mountain  Home 
VA  Center  .  .  .  and  my  associates  in  the 
Veterans   Administration. 

Your  invitation  to  address  Mountain 
Home's  annual  Memorial  Day  observance 
honors  me  greatly. 

But  It  also  humbles  me  ...  as  It  would  any 
veteran. 

For  it  places  me  In  the  presence  of  patri- 
otic, heroic  Americans  whose  selfless  service 
and  supreme  sacrifice  that  I  .  .  .  and  my  be- 
loved countr\'  .  .  .  nUght  live  In  freedom 
bespeak  more  eloquently  than  any  words 
why  they  should  be  especially  remembered 
and  revered  todav. 

It  Is  most  fitting  ...  I  think  .  .  .  that  this 
Memorial  Day  program  should  be  held  here 
at  Mountain  Home  .  .  .  which  has  been  Iden- 
tified so  prominently  and  ?o  long  with  vet- 
erans .  .  .  and  here  in  Tennessee  .  .  .  with 
Its  proud  motto  and  merited  fame  ...  as 
the  Volunteer  States. 

Prom  Concord  to  Cambodia  ...  for  nearly 
two  centuries  .  . .  Americans  . .  .  more  than  42 
million  of  them  .  .  .  have  fought  and  more 
than  one  million  died  .  .  .  not  for  glory,  not 
for  conquest . . .  but ...  as  President  Nixon 
said  In  his  Memorial  Day  Proclamation  . . 
"for  those  concepts  that  bind  the  people 
together  In  nationhood — and  brotherhood." 
The  President's  proclamation  ...  In  Its 
title.  Its  purpose,  and  Its  words  ...  Is  a 
"PRAYER  FOR  PEACE,  MEMORIAL  DAY. 
1970." 


But  even  "to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
heroic  dead  by  thought  and  prayer  with  spe- 
cial reverence"  today  is  not  enough  .  .  .  the 
proclamation  reminds  us. 

"A  more  fitting  memorial"  .  .  .  President 
Nixon  suggests  .  .  .  "would  be  the  creation  of 
a  peaceful  world,  free  of  the  destructive  con- 
flicts that  have  plagued  mans  history." 
The  proclamation  continues; 
"We  must,  therefore,  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  continue  the  dlfficiUt  quest  for  tran- 
quUty  among  all  peoples  and  the  reasoned 
solution  of  our  differences." 

As  a  special  mark  of  respect  for  those 
Americans  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
tragic  struggle  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  President 
ha«  directed  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  flown  at  half-staff  all  day  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  Instead  of  during  the  forenoon 
period,  on  all  buildings,  grounds,  and  naval 
vessels  of  the  Federal  Government  throtigh- 
out  the  United  States  and  all  areas  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  and  control. 
War  . .  .  any  war  Is  hell. 
But  peace  ...  at  the  price  of  freedom  .  .  . 
would  be  hell  on  earth. 

More  than  this ...  to  forsake  the  catose 
of  freedom  for  which  more  than  one  million 
Americans  have  died  ...  for  which  more 
than  42,000  of  our  oountrj-men  have  given 
lives  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  would  be  to  mock  their 
sacrifice  .  .  .  and  deny  their  sUent  plea  that 
they  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Memorial  Day  1970  finds  America  in 
agony. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  ...  far  too 
many  of  them,  certainly  .  .  .  have  been  trans- 
formed from  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing Into  battlegrounds  where  young  men  and 
women  have  tragically  died. 

We  have  yet  to  cleanse  our  waters  and 
our  air. 
Inflation  has  not  been  fully  ctirbed. 
Crime  still  endangers  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  millions  of  our  people. 

Degrading,  grinding  poverty  remains  the 
dead-end  future  for  Americans  who  deserve 
better. 

Our  cities  have  not  been  rid  of  their 
ghettos. 

Discrimination  Is  still  an  ugly  fact. 
So  Is  unemployment. 
And  so  are  the  other  Ills  that  beset  us. 
Do  we  dare  hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow? 
I  think  we  do. 

Because  Oambodla  and  Vietnam  will  end. 
And    with    their   end    ...    we    can    meet 
courageously,    effectively,   and    unitedly   the 
many  challenges  that  confront  us. 

The  attack  on  the  evils  I  have  cited  need 
not  awsUt  .  .  .  and  Indeed  has  not  awaited  .  .  . 
the  end  of  hostUltles  in  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. 

But  not  until  President  Nixon's  pledge  to 
withdraw  American  combat  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  the  end  of  June  .  .  .  and  to  withdraw 
an  additional  150,000  American  servicemen 
from  Vietnam  within  the  next  year  ...  on 
top  of  the  116,000  who  have  already  been 
pulled  out  .  .  .  not  until  this  pledge  has  been 
fully  redeemed  ...  In  my  opinion  .  .  .  will 
the  American  people  have  the  desire  and  the 
win  and  the  determination  to  make  the  mas- 
sive commitment  needed  to  solve  our  do- 
mestic crises. 

I  think  that  one  question  Is  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  today  .  .  .  Indeed  .  .  . 
of  all  Americans. 

Will  the  President's  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  be  met? 

Reports  from  our  military  commanders  In 
Cambodia  encourage  me  to  believe  that  his 
timetable  will  be  met. 

If  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
some    of    the    news    dispatches    from    Viet- 
nam ...  I  am  sure  you  wlU   agree. 
Allied  forces  have  captured  more  than: 
10,000  rifles  and  1,100  heavy  weapons  .  . 
enough  to  outflt  almost  70  enemy  battalions 
of  500  men  each. 


1300  tons  ot  mortar  and  arUllery  shells, 
rockets,  rifle  bullets  .  .  .  more  than  the 
Communists  would  tise  in  two  years. 

12  tons  of  supplies  .  .  .  enough  to  sup- 
port a  320-bed  hospital  for  four  months. 

2,300  tons  of  rice  .  .  .  enough  to  feed  more 
than  10,000  troops  for  a  year. 

Apparently  the  drive  Into  Cambodia  has 
set  back  Communists  ability  to  launch  major 
offensive  in  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam 
by  six  months — or  more. 

The  Department  of  Defense's  timetable  for 
disengagement  not  only  from  Cambodia  but 
from  Vietnam  as  well  .  .  .  would  have  been 
completely  unrealistic  ...  If  not  totally  un- 
believable  .   .    .   Just  one   month   ago. 

Becatise  of  President  Nixon's  action  .  .  . 
however  .  .  .  announced  on  April  30th  In  his 
most  serious  and  somber  speech  since  be- 
coming President  ...  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments very  encouraging  timetable  for  dis- 
engagement Is  feasible. 

But  let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  that 
April  30th  speech  .  .  .  and  quote  pertinent 
passages  that  bear  directly  on  this  disengage- 
ment timetable. 

The  President  said  .  .  .  and  I  quote : 

"This  is  not  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  The 
areas  in  which  these  attacks  wlU  be  launched 
are  completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  Our  ptirpose  Is  not 
to  occupy  the  areas.  Once  the  enemy  forces 
are  driven  out  of  these  sanctuaries  and  once 
their  miUtary  supplies  are  destroyed,  we  will 
withdraw.  

"Now  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  for  my 

decision.  , 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people,  a 
majority  of  you  listening  to  me,  are  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

"The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  Is  in- 
dispensable for  the  continuing  success  of 
that  withdrawal  program. 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  it  drag 
on  interminably.  The  action  I  have  taken 
tonight  will  serve  that  purpose. 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  in 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum.  The  ac- 
tion I  have  taken  tonight  Is  essential  If  we 
are  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

"We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  war  Into  Cambodia,  but 
tor  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  winning  the  Just  peace  we  all  de- 
sire We  have  made  and  we  wUl  continue  to 
make  any  possible  effort  to  end  this  war 
through  negotiations  at  the  conference  Uble 
rather  than  through  more  fighting  on  the 
battlefield." 

Unquote. 

You  and  I  know  ...  of  course  .  .  .  that 
the  Paris  delegaUon  from  Hanoi  continues  to 
be  Intransigent  .  .  .  and  cruelly  indifferent 
to  the  needless  death  of  their  feUow-citlzens. 

Nonetheless  ...  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  still  able  to  project  this  tlmeUble 
for  dUengagement  as  the  result  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  actions.  ,^r.nn 

In  the  coming  year  ...  at  least  150,000 
more  Americans  will  be  brought  borne  .  .  . 
as  the  President  pledged. 

By  the  end  of  June  1971  ...  all  U.S.  In- 
fantrymen will  be  out  of  combat. 

While  combat  troops  will  constitute  about 
half  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  after  June 
30,  1971  .  .  .  they  will  be  used  only  to  pro- 
tect American  bases. 

It  Is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1971  .  .  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  wUl 
number  less  than  300,000. 

And  this  Administration  hopes  that  there- 
after American  units  In  Vietnam  can  be 
manned  completely  by  volunteers  .  .  .  not 
draftees. 

If  Tennessee's  proud  past  Is  any  criterion 
...  a  substantial  number  of  these  G.I.8  wUl 
be  citizens  of  the  Volvinteer  State. 

These  encouraging  objectives  ...  It  seems 
to  me  .  .  .  indicate  not  merely  success  for 
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President  Nixon's  policies  and  actions  In 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  .  .  .  but  the  right  of 
the  President  to  carry  out  his  program  and 
his  Constitutional  responsibility  ...  as 
Commander-in-Chief  ...  to  protect  the  Uvea 
of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  without 
encvunberlng  and  unnecessary  Congressional 
actions. 

I  am  not  for  a  minute  suggesting  that  the 
Congress  should  not  carry  out  Its  own  Con- 
sututlonal  responslbUltles  vigorously  and 
promptly. 

But  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  President 
has  at  least  earned  the  opportunity  to  make 
good   on   his   pledge   to   withdraw   American 
combat  forces  from  V^letnam  by  June  30th 
Just  a  Uttle  more  than  a  month  from  now, 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  him 
this  opportunity  .  .  .  and  not  act  prema- 
turely. 

We  all  know  and  love  .  .  .  even  If  we  can- 
not sing  well  ...  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Its  last  lines  c&ll  America  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

I  would  not  quarrel  with  these  lyrics  .  .  . 
but  I  would  suggest  today  a  slight  variation. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that  otrr  be- 
loved America  is  still  the  land  of  the  free 
because  it  has  been  through  its  nearly  two- 
hundred-year  history  the  home  of  the  brave. 

No  where  has  this  truth  been  more  elo- 
quently expressed  than  on  the  Confederate 
War  Memorial  In  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery .  .  .  across  the  Potomac  River  from  our 
nation's  capital. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  It  .  .  .  and  been  as 
moved  and  Inspired  by  it  as  I  have. 

Permit  me  to  quote  the  Inscription  en- 
graved on  that  memorial : 

Not  for  fame  or  reward 

Not  for  place  or  for  rank 

Not  lured  by  ambition 

Or  goaded  by  necessity 

But  in  simple  obedience  to  duty 

As  they  understood  It 

These  men  suffered  all 

Sacrificed  all 

Dared  all 

And  died 

Today  ...  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  .  .  . 
this  tribute  can  be  paid  appropriately  .  . 
with  unashamed  love  and  gratitude  ...  to 
all  of  America's  honored  dead. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  nation  Is  really  Its 
people. 

I  believe  this  is  true. 

In  moments  of  sorrow  and  grief  .  .  .  people 
.  .  .  famlliee  .  .  .  unite  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  one  another. 

Memorial  Day  is  not  entirely  a  moment 
of  sorrow  and  grief  .  .  for  we  remember 
fondly  .  .  .  even  Joyfully  .  .  .  those  happy 
hours  and  years  we  shared  with  our  loved 
ones  before  they  answered  freedom's  call  .  .  . 
and  paid  freedom's  price. 

We  do  no  violence  to  these  happy  mem- 
ories .  .  .  however  ...  If  ...  on  this  Memorial 
Day  we  seek  to  unite  the  American  people 
.  .  .  our  national  family  ...  so  that  we  might 
comfort  and  stren^hen  one  another. 

In  life  .  .  .  our  honored  war  dead  were  the 
providers  and  protectors  of  their  families. 

If  today  .  .  .  Memorial  I>ay  1970  .  .  .  the 
American  family  could  once  again  unite  .  .  . 
aa  It  honored  their  memory  ...  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  our  great  nation  .  .  .  and  to 
protect  our  priceless  freedom  .  .  then  our 
heroic  war  dead  could  truly  rest  In  peace. 

For  they  would  then  know  that  they  did 
not  die  In  vain. 

TbazUc  you.  i 

Reuarks  bt  Donau)  E.  Johnson,  Admtnts- 

XaATOE  OF  VrrERANS'  ArTAIKS  AT  THE  LtJNCH- 

EON,  Te:nnessex  Department  or  Veteeanb' 
Atfairs.  Johnson  Crrr,  Tenn. 

Representative  Qulllen  .  .  .  Director  Hud- 
gens  .  .  .  ofBcers.  members  and  guests  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs: 


I  always  enjoy  meeting  with  knowledge- 
able veterans  affairs  officials  who  share  my 
desire  and  responsibility  to  provide  Amer- 
ica's veterans  .  .  and  in  your  case  Ten- 
nessee's 479,000  veterans  and  their  families 
with  the  most  compassionate,  efficient 
and  timely  service  possible. 

However  ...  I  must  admit  that  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  Veterans  Administration  . 
and  of  the  many,  difficult  challenges  which 
we  face  .  .  '.  sometimes  causes  you  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain  about  how  quickly  and 
how  completely  these  challenges  will  be  met. 
This  occasional  evidence  of  doubt  should 
not  be  surprising  here  in  Tennessee  ...  If 
there  Is  any  truth  to  the  story  about  the 
Tennessee  mountaineer  whose  grandson  ex- 
citedly told  him: 

"Grandpa   .   .   .   they're  going  to  build  a 
railroad  over  the  mountain." 
"Never  happen, "  the  old  man  said. 
"But  Grandpa  .  .  .  they  re  already  laying 
the  bed  for  the  tracks." 

"Heap  of  difference  between  laying  a  bed 
and  putting  down  tracks." 

Time  passed  .  .  .  the  tracks  were  laid  .  .  . 
and  the  grandson  told  the  the  old  man: 

•The  engine's  on  the  track  and  ready  to 
run." 
"Never  get  It  started, "  he  said. 
The  engine  was  started  .  .  .  driven  up  the 
far  side  of  the  mountain  .  .  over  the 
top  ...  and  down  the  other  side  toward 
the  old  man's  shack. 

"Whafya  say  now,  grandpa?" 
"Never  get  it  stopped,"  he  replied. 
I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there's  a  heap 
of  difference  between  all  of  the  veterans 
benefits  and  services  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  could  provide  .  .  .  given  un- 
limited funds  .  .  .  and  the  benefits  and 
services  we  will  actually  deliver  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  .  .  .  with  the  record-setting 
$8.9  billion  m  appropriations  which  have 
been  requested. 

Because  of  your  unique  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  concern  in  the  field  of  veterans 
affairs  ...  as  Department  Service  Offi- 
cers ...  I  would  Uke  to  speak  to  you  today 
of  those  VA  programs  and  problems  .  .  .  yes. 
we  do  have  problems  as  well  as  suc- 
cesses .  .  .  which  especially  require  your 
understanding  .  .  .  and  whenever  possi- 
ble ..  .  your  support. 

The  VA's  most  widely  publicized  current 
program  and  problem  are  tlie  same 

Our  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram .  .  .  and  the  waves  of  criticism  storm- 
ing about  It. 

When  I  have  spoken  out  ...  as  I  have 
done  at  every  opportunity  these  past  few 
months  ...  In  defense  of  our  hospital  and 
medical  care  program  ...  I  have  not  care- 
lessly charged  some  with  leveling  unwar- 
ranted, unfair,  and  uninformed  criticism 
against   this   program. 

Above  all  ...  at  no  time  have  I  ever 
questioned  .  .  .  even  for  a  minute  .  .  .  the 
absolutely  propriety  and  sincerity  of  congres- 
sional committees  In  investigating  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  care  program  ...  or 
any  other  program. 

In  fact  ...  in  recent  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  ...  I  suggested 
that  the  members  would  be  remiss  In  their 
legislative  oversight  duties  If  they  failed  to 
do  so. 

I  also  assured  them  that  as  long  as  I  am 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  .  .  .  the 
VeterarLS  Administration  will  have  no  qtiarrel 
with  Informed  and  constructive  criticism. 

In  my  Judgment  .  .  .  and  I  so  testi- 
fied .  .  such  criticism  by  that  committee 
and  other  responsible  sotirces  can  only  help 
us  to  do  a  better  Job. 

X  then  went  on  to  say  .  . .  and  this  was  long 
before  the  article  In  this  week's  Issue  of  Life 
MEigazlne  .  .  .  which  I  am  sure  most ...  If  not 
all ...  of  you  have  read. 

"There    has    been    criticism    from    other 


sources  .  .  .  however  ...  so  overdrawn  and 
tenuous  as  to  lead  the  public  and  our  vet- 
erans to  fear  that  VA  Is  practicing  grossly 
Inferior  medicine  with  hospital  staffs  which 
are  Uttle  concerned  about  their  veteran- 
patients. 

"This  kind  of  criticism  serves  only  to  alarm 
present  and  prospective  patients  .  .  .  and  to 
make  more  difficult  our  constant  task  of  re- 
cruiting scarce  category  personnel. 

"The  result  has  been  literally  hundreds  of 
letters  to  Congress,  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  VA  by  sincere  Americans  honestly  wor- 
ried about  the  care  our  veterans  are  receiv- 
ing." 

Obviously  . .  .  the  Life  Magazine  article  will 
up  this  total  considerably. 

I  Itnow  that  you  share  my  deep  concern 
over  the  effects  of  this  article.  I  am  certain, 
too,  that  you  are  sincerely  interested  In  my 
personal  reaction  to  the  article  ...  as  well  as 
any  official  VA  response. 

I  believe  that  the  telegram  which  I  sent  on 
May  20th  to  Mr.  Thomas  Griffith,  the  editor 
of  Life  Magazine,  best  describes  my  personal 
reaction  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  now  makes  the 
VAs  official  response  a  matter  of  record. 

With  your  permission  ...  I  would  like  to 
quote  this  telegram. 
Quote. 

"Prom  the  obviously  contrived  cover  page 
and  staged  hospital  photographs  right  down 
to  every  biting  word  of  the  denunciatory 
narrative,  the  article  in  the  May  22,  1970,  Is- 
sue of  Life  Magazine  gives  a  totally  distorted 
picture  of  Veterans  Administration  medical 
care. 

"Thus,  it  serves  to  needlessly  alarm  present 
and  prospective  patients;  to  discredit  the 
competent  and  dedicated  staffs  at  VA's  166 
hospitals,  and  to  make  more  difficult  the  re- 
cruitment of  medical  staff  your  article  says 
we  so  sorely  need. 

'"The  article  describes  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem as  the  biggest  in  the  world  and  yet  In 
your  zeal  to  condemn  you  could  not  find  one 
good  word  to  say  about  any  part  of  this  vast 
program. 

"The  reporter  held  a  nearly  90-mlnute  In- 
terview with  me  In  my  capacity  as  head  of 
the  VA.  What  survived  of  this  in-depth  in- 
terview was  a  single  two-line  sentence  In  the 
final  article,  and  even  this  one  sentence  con- 
tribution was  airily  dismissed  in  the  next 
sentence  of  the  story. 

"Your  staffers  visited  the  Washington,  D.C. 
VA  hospital  on  three  separate  occasions, 
talked  freely  to  many  patients  including  se- 
verely disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  and  shot 
scores  of  photographs,  many  of  a  22-year  old 
Vietnam  amputee  In  his  treatment  routine. 

Could  the  fact  that  all  of  these  veterans 
voluntarUy  praised  VA  medical  care  be  the 
reason  that  not  one  word  or  one  picture 
about  these  veterans  appeared  In  Life? 

"Could  it  be  that  of  the  800.000  veterans 
treated  each  year  the  one  complaining  pa- 
tient featured  by  Life  .  .  .  who  condemned 
his  country  as  well  as  VA  care  .  .  .  better 
fitted    the   story   Life    wanted    to   tell? 

"The  truth  Is  that  each  month  VA  hos- 
pitals receive  Uterally  hundreds  of  unso- 
licited letters  from  veterans  and  their  loved 
ones  expressing  gratitude  for  the  excellent 
VA  care  these  veterans  received. 

"Life  describes  the  VA  system  as  a  medical 
slum.  Here  are  Just  a  few  facts  about  this 
so-caUed  sltim  .  .  .  facts  that  were  given  to 
Life,  but  withheld  from  Its  readers  by  the 
magazine. 

"AU  of  VA's  166  hospitals  are  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ho6plt:»l 
Accreditation,  which  Is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  American  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

""The  basic  VA  medical  care  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $1,541,701,000  Is  by  far 
the  highest  In  all  VA  history.  President  Nixon 
has  already  asked  Congress  for  $210,000,000 
more  than  even  this  record  sum  for  the  fiscal 
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year  starting  next  July  1.  The  extra  money 
win  permit  the  addition  of  more  than  5,700 
employees  to  our  hospital  staffs. 

"VA  hospitals  are  affiliated  closely  with 
nearly  every  major  medical  school  In  the 
nation,  an  invaluable  partnership  that  per- 
mits VA  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  and  most 
sophisticated  medical  care. 

"VA  hospital  staffs  are  not  only  hardwork- 
ing and  completely  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
will  never  be  forgotten  or  neglected  (as 
charged  In  the  Life  article),  but  Include 
many  of  the  real  experts  In  American  medi- 
cine. More  than  2,200  of  VA's  5,100  physicians 
are  Board  Certified  specialists  as  the  result 
of  three  to  five  years  extra  medical  training. 
"All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  VA 
medical  system  cannot  be  Improved  Just 
as  e\'ery  other  medical  program  should  seek 
improvement.  We  are  committed  to  constant 
progress  and  Improvement,  for  It  Is  our  goal 
to  provide  the  very  best  possible  medical 
care  to  every  eligible  veteran. 

"Donald  E.  Johnson  .  .  .  Administrator." 

Unquote. 

I  believe  that  telegram  tells  the  VA  medi- 
cal story. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services  ...  of 
course  .  .  .  embrace  far  more  than  our  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  program  .  .  .  vast 
though  It  Is. 

They  can  be  .  .  .  and  are  ...  as  old  and 
established  and  accepted  as  the  VA  compen- 
sation and  pension  program  ...  or  as  new  as 
the  Wide  Ares  Telephone  Service  (WATS  for 
short)  which  Representative  Bill  Brock  of 
Tennessee  announced  this  past  Monday  will 
be  put  in  operation  here  In  Tennessee  on 
June  1. 

As  Congressman  Brock  said  In  his  news  re- 
lease announcing  this  new  service  .  .  .  after 
June  1,  Tennessee's  479,000  veterans  .  .  . 
or  members  of  their  families  ...  no  matter 
where  they  Uve  In  the  Volunteer  State  .  .  . 
can  call  toll  free  to  our  Nashville  VA  Re- 
gional Office  for  Information  or  assistance. 

The  WATS  telephones  In  the  regional  of- 
fice will  be  manned  by  knowledgeable, 
trained  VA  representatives  who  can  answer 
questions  regarding  benefits  on  an  individual 
case  basis. 

The  WATS  telephone  number  U  1-800- 
342-8330. 

Service  will  be  available  Monday  through 
Friday  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time  .  .  .  and  from  7:45  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Central  Standard  Time. 

There  is  one  slight  problem  with  this  new 
service. 

As  you  Service  Officers  know,  there  Is  now 
In  operation  .  .  .  and  has  been  for  some 
time  .  .  .  for  the  convenience  of  veterans  In 
Chattanooga.  Knoxvllle  and  Memphis  an 
FX  ...  or  Foreign  Exchange  System. 

Veterans  in  these  cities  can  caU  our  Nash- 
ville VA  Regional  Office  ...  for  the  price  of  a 
local  call  .  .  .  for  information  and  assistance. 

This  FX  system  will  continue  in  operation. 

It  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  .  .  .  and  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  veterans  not  now  served  by 
the  FX  system  ...  If  you  will  encourage  vet- 
erans in  Chattanooga,  Knoxvllle  and  Mem- 
phis to  continue  to  use  the  FX  system  .  .  . 
thus,  freeing  the  new  WATS  system  for  those 
veterans  who  must  depend  solely  on  WATS 
for  low-cost,  toll-free  telephone  contact  with 
our  regional  office. 

I  am  convinced  .  .  .  and  I'm  certain  that 
your  experience  has  convinced  each  of 
you  .  .  .  that  for  their  long-range  welfare  .  .  . 
and  that  of  their  famUles  ...  no  benefit  Is 
more  Important  to  our  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  than  their  G.I.  BlU  education  and 
training  program. 

Last  night  .  .  .  when  I  was  privileged  to 
address  the  very  gracious  audience  attend- 
ing the  VA  Appreciation  Day  banquet  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  ...   I  noted   that  this  spring 


more  than  14,000  veterans  here  in  Tennessee 
had  entered  training  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  I 
also  pointed  out  that  since  the  present  pro- 
gram began  on  June  1,  1966  .  .  .  more  than 
30,000  veterans  in  Tennessee  .  .  .  and  In  ex- 
cess of  1,785,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  na- 
tionally .  . .  had  entered  training. 

This  Is  an  encoiuaglng  picture. 

But  It  Is  not  entirely  f>osltlve. 

Because  of  the  unique  relationship  of  your 
Department  Service  Officers  to  our  returned 
and  returning  Vietnam  veterans  ...  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  what  I  term 
the  negative  element  In  the  G.I.  Bill  educa- 
tion and   training  program. 

That  element  In  the  Vietnam  veteran  here 
in  Tennessee  who  did  not  complete  high 
school  before  entering  service  .  .  .  who  is 
considered  to  be  educationally  disadvan- 
taged .  .  .  and  who  has  not  yet  been  per- 
suaded to  return  to  school  and  complete  his 
education. 

There  are  now  more  than  four  mUllon  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  back  in  civilian  life  .  .  .  In- 
cluding nearly  70,000  here  In  Tennessee. 

Experience  has  shown  that  sUghtly  more 
than  one  out  of  every  five  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans ...  or  22  percent  to  be  precise  .  .  . 
did  not  complete  high  school  before  entering 
service. 

If  the  national  average  obtains  here  In 
Tennessee  .  .  .  approximately  15,000  Tennes- 
see Vietnam  era  veterans  are  educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  and  now  that  if 
they  have  not  returned  to  school  ...  it  Is 
not  because  they  have  not  been  informed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  of  their  G.I. 
Bill  education  and  training  entitlement. 

Certainly  those  who  have  been  discharged 
within  the  past  few  years  have  been  so 
informed. 

And  very  likely  more  than  once  through 
the  massive  veteran  benefit  Information  ef- 
fort mounted  by  VA. 

For  example  .  .  .  Veterans  Administration 
representatives  In  Vietnam  in  the  past  two- 
and-one-half  years  have  given  first-time-ln- 
hlstory  battlefield  orientation  on  their  vet- 
eran benefits  .  .  .  Including  education  and 
training  ...  to  more  than  1.190,000  service- 
men In  Vietnam.  Nearly  150.000  of  these  G.ls 
received  In-depth  personal  Interviews  on 
their  veteran  benefits. 

Another  1,620,0(X)  servicemen  at  313  sep- 
aration points  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  briefed  on  their  veteran  bene- 
fits .  .  .  while  more  than  290,000  111  and  dis- 
abled servicemen  at  184  stateside  military 
hospitals  have  been  given  personalized,  bed- 
side cousellng. 

Emphasis  In  these  interviews  ...  as  you 
would  expect  .  .  .  has  been  put  on  such  Im- 
portant benefits  as  dlsablUty  compensation 
payments,  hospital  and  medical  care,  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training.  To  date  .  .  . 
VA  representatives  have  processed  more  than 
174,000  applications  for  education  and  train- 
ing and  compensation  benefits. 

Despite  all  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  .  .  .  and  are  now  being  made  .  . 
to  contact  our  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  .  .  .  Including  nearly  15,000  here 
in  Tennessee  .  .  .  and  to  convince  them  that 
for  their  own  welfare  find  the  welfare  of  our 
country  they  should  return  to  school  and 
complete  their  education  .  .  .  despite  all  of 
these  efforts  many  of  them  have  not  resumed 
their  education. 

We  have  not  been  completely  successful 
.  .  .  but  we  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  you  Department  Service  Officers  must 
keep  trying. 

Not  until  every  disadvantaged  Vietnam 
veterEin  here  in  Tennessee  and  throughout 
America  has  at  least  been  given  every  possi- 
ble argument  .  .  .  and  every  possible  reason 
for  returning  to  school  .  .  .  wUl  our  Job 
be  done. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  recent  35 
percent  Increase  in  education  and  training 


allowances  from  the  VA  .  .  .  which  was 
retroactive  to  last  February  1  ...  Is  a 
teUlng  new  argument  ...  a  new  Incentive 
that  could  persuade  these  veterans  to  take 
that  first  important  step  across  the  thres- 
hold .  .  .  not  of  a  school  alone  .  .  .  but 
of  the  better  life  they  dreamed  of  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Long  before  I  came  to  Washington  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  ...  I  knew 
how  vital  the  activities  of  Department  Serv- 
ice Officers  are  to  the  well  being  of  our 
veterans  and  their  families  .  .  .  here  in 
Tennessee  .    .    .   and  in  every  other  State. 

I  knew,  too,  how  essential  it  was  that  your 
Department  Service  Officers  in  Tennessee 
.  .  .  and  your  associates  In  other  States  .  .  . 
who  are  on  the  firing  line  .  .  .  work  closely 
with  our  4,557  Veterans  Administration  em- 
ployees at  this  Mountain  Home  Center,  at 
our  Nashville  Regional  Office,  at  our  hospitals 
In  Nashville,  Memphis  and  Murfreesboro, 
and  our  outpatient  cUnlc  in  Knoxvllle  .  .  . 
in  order  to  best  serve  those  who  served. 

In  the  past  11  months  .  .  .  however  .  .  . 
I  have  learned  anew  the  Importance  of  the 
Veterans  Administration-Department  Service 
Officers  partnership. 

I  have  learned  anew,  too,  that  the  benefit 
the  Veterans  Administration  derives  from 
this  partnership  is  not  alone  the  service  you 
render  veterans  .  .  .  but  also  the  expertise 
and  know  how  and  advice  you  generously 
make  available  to  our  VA  people  here  In  the 
Volunteer  State. 

Today  I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  ad- 
vice and  knowledge  and  experience  are  val- 
ued and  needed  not  only  by  our  VA  people  in 
Tennessee  and  every  other  state  .  .  .  but  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  well. 

Not  for  a  moment  have  I  thought  that  the 
Office  of  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
endowed  its  occupant  with  omniscience  or 
InfaUlbUity. 

I  don't  know  all  of  the  answers  .  .  .  and 
never  will. 

But  I  don't  have  to  ...  as  long  as  there 
are  people  like  you  who  have  run  the  track 

.  .  and  are  willing  to  help  me  find  the  right 
answers. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  meeting  with  you 
today. 

Let  me  close  by  thanking  you  again  for 
your  valued  and  helpful  cooperation  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  here  in  the 
Volunteer  State  .  .  .  and  for  all  that  you 
have  done  .  .  .  and,  I  know,  wUl  continue  to 
do  for  Tennessee's  greatest  citizens  ...  its 
veterans. 

Thank  you. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mn,LER)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  States  has  more  cultivators 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
1966,  there  were  653,732  cultivators  in 
the  United  States,  compared  to  208,064 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  second-ranked 
nation. 


DRAFT  DEFERMENTS 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  my  constlt- 
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uents  reflecting  her  views  on  draft  de- 
ferments. I  would  like  to  share  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  with  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration  and  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

CiNCtNNATi.  Ohio,  May  24. 1970. 
Mr.  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dea«  Congressman  Tatt:  Knowing  that 
you  are  interested  In  and  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  your  constituents,  I  am  writing 
to  you  concerning  the  current  crisis  In  the 
colleges  and  the  continuing  crisis  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  urge  your  consideration  of  the 
following ; 

The  current  draft  exemption  system  for 
coUege  students  Imposes  a  wall  of  separation 
between  the  coUege-  and  non-college  com- 
munities. Our  young  people  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  trust  the  mUltary-lndusirlal  com- 
plex when  It  says  that  the  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment must  not  be  ended  abruptly.  The  young 
people  have  a  valid  point.  But  neither  can 
we  trust  the  judgment  of  the  university 
communities  as  long  as  they  have  a  vested 
interest  In  "peace  now"  at  any  cost.  This  can 
be  viewed  as  an  unconscious  rationalization 
of  their  role  as  sanctuaries  for  yotmg  men 
not  wishing  to  face  the  realities  of  Ufe  In 
a  hostile  world. 

Furthermore  an  end  to  college  deferments 
would  eluxilnat«  from  the  campuses  some  of 
the  less  serious  students,  who  admit  they  are 
there  to  avoid  the  draft,  who  are  not  engaged 
in  activity  that  is  satisfying  to  them,  and 
who  therefore  are  a  source  of  unrest  on  the 
campuses.  Their  release  from  the  campuses 
by  an  end  to  all  student  deferments  wotild 
actually  strengthen  oxir  system  of  higher 
educaUon.  Students  not  yet  mature  enough 
for  serious  study  woiild  be  free  to  work  a  few 
years  first.  Some  people  capable  of  high  per- 
formance in  skilled  technical  or  service  em- 
ployment, but  doomed  to  Incompetence  in 
professional  careers,  would  feel  free  to  re- 
turn to  areas  where  they  are  needed  and  can 
make  their  best  contribution  to  the  quality 
of  life  m  the  United  States.  We  need  to  down- 
grade the  current  notion,  encouraged  by  the 
deferment  system,  that  the  college  educated 
man,  no  matter  how  poorly  he  performs  his 
Job,  is  somehow  be'.ter  than  the  non  college 
educated. 

Therefore  I  urge  your  attention  to  legis- 
lation requested  by  President  Nixon  to  abol- 
ish all  student  deferments  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, preferably  before  the  next  full  academic 
year. 

Second,  concerning  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Whether  we  should  have  become  involved 
in  Southeast  Asia  at  all  Is  a  point  that  will 
be  argued  both  ways  by  men  of  good  faith 
for  years  to  come.  The  unpleasant  reality 
Is  that  we  are  involved.  It  seems  wise  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  the  fighting  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  believe  that  thU  should 
not  be  done  in  a  way  that  says  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  world.  "They  were  not  really 
Important  to  us.  They  are  only  Orientals." 
Aside  from  the  hint  of  racism  In  that  atti- 
tude, there  Is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  In 
good  faith  Isolate  ourselves  from  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  world. 

I  support  the  President's  plan  for  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  war.  I  believe  him  when 
he  says  that  the  Cambodian  campaign  Is 
meant  to  be  temporary,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
haTe  diminished  his  powers  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  protect  our  troops  and  to  carry 
out  with  all  possible  haste  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  plan,  I  oppose  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Finally,  there  are  many  vigorous,  even  vio- 
lent, voices,  young  and  old,  raised  In  hate, 
contempt,  and  condemnation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  even  members  of 
Congress.  There  are  also  many  somewhat 
less  vlgoroiu  voices  agreeing  with  otir  leader. 
If  all  of  thsae  people  could.  In  spite  of  their 
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differences,  Join  together  In  concerned  prayer 
for  our  leaders  and  for  those  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  they  would  surely  consti- 
tute a  far  greater  power  for  good  than  they 
presently  represent.  This  would  provide  a 
climate  of  support  (not  to  be  confused  with 
agreement)  lu  which  our  leaders  would  be 
free  to  do  their  best.  I  shall  try  to  promote 
this  spirit  among  family,  friends,  and  as- 
sociates. I  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 
Yours  truly, 

Claire  T.  Brooks. 


NATIONAL  DEBT  COULD  BE  LOW- 
ERED—AN OLD-FASHIONED  BOND 
BURNING    RECOMMENDED 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  raise  the 
lunit  on  tlie  national  debt.  This  has  now 
become  an  annual,  and  sometimes,  a 
semiannual,  function  of  the  Congress. 

This  exercise  would  have  more  msan- 
ing  if  the  Congress  would  look  behind  the 
scenes  and  actually  discover  some  of  the 
items  which  make  up  our  whopping  $377 
billion  of  debt. 

Fifteen  percent  of  this  debt  is  total 
fiction.  Fifteen  percent  of  this  debt 
could  be  subtracted  today  if  the  Congress 
would  face  up  to  the  facts  about  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  included  in  this  $377  bU- 
lion  of  debt  are  $57.3  billion  of  U.S.  Crov- 
ernment  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for 
once  by  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. These  bonds  remain  in  the  oort- 
folio  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  These  are  bonds  that  have 
been  paid  for  once.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  these  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  in  full,  but  the  Federal  Reserve 
refuses  to  cancel  the  debt. 

These  are  bonds  the  Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  Committee  has  acquired 
in  the  open  market  using  the  credit  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

Why  do  these  bonds  continue  to  be 
cliarged  against  the  national  debt? 

The  answer  is  obvious — the  bonds  pro- 
vide a  huge  slush  fund  to  finance  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  xmaudlted  and 
far-reaching  activities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  holds  these  bonds 
in  its  open  market  portfolio  and  charges 
the  Treasury  Department  interest.  In 
fact,  the  Treasury  Department — the 
American  taxpayer — is  passing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  more  than  $3  bil- 
hon  annually  in  interest  on  these  paid-up 
bonds. 

Out  of  this  $3  billion,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  able  to  finance  any  activity  that 
it  desires  to  undertake.  There  is  no  con- 
trol over  these  funds.  There  is  no  audit. 
There  is  no  accounting  to  the  Congress 
on  any  of  these  funds. 

This  system,  of  course,  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  escape  the  appropriations 
processes  and  thus,  a  full  annual  review 
by  the  Congress.  With  these  unlimited 
funds  at  its  disposal,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve does  not  have  to  come  to  Congress 
for  a  single  dime.  It  uses  the  taxpayers' 
money  without  any  type  of  review  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  oeoole. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  debt  limitation 
bill  is  unnecessary.  It  raises  the  ceiling 
by  $18  billion— up  to  $395  billion.  The  bill 
Is  not  needed. 

Instead,  the  Congress  could  order  the 
cancellation  of  these  paid-up  bonds  and 
thus  subtract  $57.3  billion  from  the  ex- 
isting naUonal  debt.  This  would  leave  us 
with  a  debt  of  less  than  $320  billion,  well 
below  the  current  ceaing  of  $377  billion. 
This  would  be  the  proper  course  to  take 
rather  than  adding  another  $18  billion 
to  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  understsmd  why 
any  Member  of  the  House  would  vote 
against  the  cancellation  of  an  obligation 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  has  already 
been  paid  for  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
question  that  these  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  in  full,  and  in  fact,  some  have 
been  paid  for  more  than  once. 

For  anyone  who  doubts  this  let  me  use 
former  Federal  Reserve  Chairman.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  as  one  source. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Martin  told  me  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  July  6,  1965: 

Mr.  Mabttn.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  In  the 
normal  course  of  business. 

The  CHAttMAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Martw.  And  that  Is  the  only  time  they 
were  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checks  and  credit. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  paid  for  once.  You  will 
admit  that,  will  you  not?  They  were  paid 
for  once  and  that's  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  were  jjald  for  once  and 
that's  all. 

The  Chairman.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Martin's  statement  could  not  be 
more  clear.  He  says  the  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  once.  Surely  the  Congress  does 
not  need  any  more  evidence  that  these 
bonds  should  be  cancelled  and  the 
Ti-easury  reUeved  of  its  obligation  to  pay 
interest. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  desire  to  hang 
on  to  these  bonds  and  to  demand  interest 
from  the  Treasury  is  quite  simple.  The 
bonds  and  the  interest  income  are  the 
lifeblood  of  the  secret  and  unaudited 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
its  Open  Market  Committee. 

Without  the  illegal  income  from  these 
bonds,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  in 
the  same  boat  with  every  other  major 
Federal  agency.  They  would  have  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  approprations. 
And  should  this  happen,  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity—their first — to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  its 
expenditures. 

This  kind  of  public  accoimtabllity,  the 
Federal  Reserve  wants  to  avoid  at  all 
costs. 

The  Congress  has  always  taken  the 
position  that  the  regiilatory  agencies — 
such  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  ICC.  the  FTC,  the  FCC— should  come 
to  Capitol  HiU  for  their  money.  The 
Congress  has  rightly  regarded  this  ap- 
propriations process  as  an  opportunity 
to  review  these  agencies  as  well  as  pro- 
vide control  over  expenditure  of  public 
moneys. 
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Yet.  Members  of  the  Congress  quake 
when  any  one  suggests  that  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  these  agencies — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve — be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  $3  billion  income  from  these  paid- 
up  bonds  gives  the  Federal  Reserve  an 
unlimited  and  unaudited  budget  to  do 
with  as  it  pleases. 

The  Treasury  hands  over  a  whopping 
check  for  $3  billion  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve goes  on  its  merry  way  telling  no 
one — not  even  a  Government  auditor — 
where  it  is  spending  the  money. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  spending  around  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  various  activities  in- 
cluding its  support  of  the  bankers  lobby. 
Yes,  support  of  the  bankers  lobby. 

About  $100,000  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
dole  to  the  Federal  Reserve — your 
money,  the  taxpayers'  money— goes  to 
pay  dues  to  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  various  State  and  local 
bankers  associations.  These  groups  are 
nothing  more  than  lobbying  organiza- 
tions— organizations  that  come  right 
here  to  Congress  and  lobby  us  on  mone- 
tary and  banking  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System — a  Fed- 
eral agency— is  a  full-fledged,  card-car- 
rying and  dues-paying  member  of  the 
bankers  lobby,  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers and  thanks  to  the  laxness  of  the 
Congress. 

After  the  Federal  Reserve  gets  through 
spending  the  money  for  what  it  pleases, 
the  remainder  is  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  fact 
is  the  money  should  never  have  left  the 
Treasury  in  this  form  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  no  accounting — in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $3  billion  paid  out  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  varying  sums  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Congress  allows  this  to 
go  on  year  after  year.  It  is  a  subterfuge,  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people  to  allow 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  use  these  paid-up 
bonds  for  these  purposes.  It  is  an  outrage 
for  the  Congress  to  approve  a  new  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  while  allowing 
these  paid-up  bonds  to  continue  to  be 
charged  against  the  debt. 

It  is  significant  that  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  an  $18  bilUon  increase 
in  the  national  debt  is  almost  Identical 
with  the  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  It 
seems  that  we  are  being  forced  to  in- 
crease the  debt  just  to  keep  up  with  the 
high  interest  payments.  A  reduction  in 
interest  rates,  as  well  as  a  cancellation 
of  the  bonds,  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  these  constant  requests  for  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limit. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  an  old- 
fashioned  bond  burning.  We  ought  to 
demand  that  these  paid-up  bonds  be 
canceled.  Then  we  should  pile  the  bonds 
up  outside  the  east  front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  and  bum  them  in  a  public  cere- 
mony. In  this  manner,  the  American 
public  would  know  that  we  are  protect- 
ing its  Interests  on  these  vital  fiscal 
matters. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  high  tension  and  heated  rhe- 
toric among  armchair  generals,  it  is  per- 
haps beneficial  to  hear  directly  from  one 
of  the  youiig  men  most  involved  in  the 
Cambodian  episode,  one  who,  in  the 
words  of  his  mother,  "is  no  general"  but 
of  whom  we  can  all  be  proud  for.  "he 
has  made  a  good  soldier,  he  has  three 
medals,  and  he  obeys  his  commands." 

The  letter  from  their  son,  Stephen 
Bragg,  written  in  Cambodia  to  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Bragg,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tex.,  as  printed  in  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Tribune  of  May  20,  1970,  fol- 
lows: 

Stephen  Bragg  Savs  "It's  Abottt  Time";   A 
Letter  from  Cambodia 

(EorroR's  note. — The  Dan  Braggs  of  Mount 
Pleasant  received  this  letter  from  their  son 
Stephen  who  Is  a  point  man  on  a  recon- 
naissance rifle  squad.  Here  Is  how  one  man 
on  the  spot  in  Cambodia  feels  about  the 
situation.) 

Universitt  of  Cambodia. 

Wed..  May  6.  1970. 

Dear  Folks:  Well.  I  thought  I'd  try  to 
get  a  few  lines  In  while  I  had  a  chance.  We 
have  been  so  busy  lately  that  I  don't  know 
If  I'm  coming  or  going.  I  haven't  written 
any  letters  in  several  days,  don't  know  when 
I'll  get  to  mall  this  one. 

I  got  the  2  packages  a  few  days  ago. 
Thanks  a  bunch.  It  was  real  good.  I've  got- 
ten a  lot  of  good  pictures  lately,  hope  they 
turn  out  O.K.  I've  got  2  of  the  4  rolls  left. 
Thanks  for  the  film  also. 

We  got  to  go  to  a  company  R&R  the  last 
part  of  April,  we  went  to  Blen  Hoa.  Sure 
did  have  a  good  time.  We  played  basketball, 
volley  ball,  went  swimming,  saw  several 
movies  and  some  live  bands.  I,  also,  went 
to  Long  Blen  to  the  Chinese  Restaurant.  The 
food  Is  very  good.  All  things  must  come  to 
an  end  and  they  did,  not  to  good  either.  We 
got  back  to  LZ  Buttons  and  we  heard  that 
troops  were  going  to  go  to  Cambodia.  We 
weren't  suppose  to  go  but  we  did.  The  last 
night  we  were  In  LZ  Buttons  we  received  3 
In  coming  rounds. 

We  were  put  In  about  10  miles  Inside  Cam- 
bodia. The  first  night  In  Cambodia  we  were 
hit  by  a  ground  attack.  We  killed  only  one 
and  foimd  several  blood  trails.  We  have  re- 
ceived incoming  mortars  and  artillery  every 
night.  We  also  found  more  caches  than  we 
knew  what  to  do  with.  We  found  5  caches 
the  first  2  days.  You  wouldn't  believe  all  the 
things  we  found  We  got  aroimd  3.000  rifles 
(SKS  and  carbines  I.  several  hundred  ma- 
chine guns  of  all  types  and  sizes,  mortars, 
artillery  and  antl  aircraft  guns,  rockets, 
motors,  electrical  supplies,  machine  shop 
equipment  and  several  other  things.  It  took 
us  a  day  and  a  half  to  hatil  It  all  back  to 
VN  by  helicopters. 

We  found  another  cache  and  supply  dump 
this  afternoon.  There  were  almost  2.000  lbs. 
of  rice  and  clothes  and  equipment.  We  have 
really  hurt  the  VC  and  are  still  doing  a  job 
on  them.  It's  pretty  rough  here  and  there 
are  more  VC  than  you  can  shake  a  stick 
at.  It  sounds  funny  but  I'm  ready  to  go  back 
to  Viet  Nam,  It's  safer.  If  things  keep  going 
like  they  are  now,  the  VC  can't  be  able  to 
do  much  more  fighting.  I  sure  hope  so. 
Maybe  this  Cambodia  act  will  help  end  the 
war. 

I  hope  everything  and  everyone  Is  fine  at 
home.  Sure  miss  everyone.  I  enjoy  the 
papers.  I've  got  3  In  my  pack  now,  haven't 
had  time  to  read  them. 


I  got  a  letter  from  Oranddaddy  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  They  seem  to  be  doing  fine. 

I  think  I  told  you  I  made  Sp/4.  I  made 
It  the  first  of  April. 

I'll  try  to  finish  this  letter  today.  I  got 
Interrupted  last  night.  We  killed  6  VC.  and 
wounded  several  others  and  some  got  away. 
We,  also,  found  some  more  caches  and  sup- 
plies this  morning.  Things  are  happening 
too  fast  here  and  too  much.  So  far  no  one 
has  got  hurt.  I'm  sure  glad  of  that.  The 
V.C.  were  really  surprised  when  we  came  Into 
Cambodia.  They  sure  weren't  ready  for  us. 
We  are  doing  them  a  Job.  It's  about  time. 

I  hope  everyone  Is  fine,  sure  do  miss  every- 
one. We  are  going  out  In  a  few  minutes,  we 
Just  came  In  this  morning.  They  aren't  cut- 
ting us  any  slack.  One  good  thing.  I  started 
my  6tb  month  now.  Nearly  half  way  home. 

There  are  a  lot  things  I  want  to  say  or 
tell  you  but  I  don't  have  time  or  can't  re- 
member them.  Oh.  well.  I  can  sum  It  all 
up.  I  miss  you  and  love  you  all. 

Ouess  111  close  and  write  again  when  I 
can.  Take  care  and  I'll  see  you. 

Stephen  Bracc. 


OHRENSTEIN  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
URGES  FEDERAL  INTEREST  SUB- 
SIDY FOR  MITCHELL-LAMA 
HOUSING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  has  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  sponsored  by  State  Sena- 
tor Manfred  Ohrenstein,  who  represents 
the  25th  senatorial  district  on  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan  between  23d  Street 
and  110th  Street,  urging — 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Federal  Housing  Act  so  as  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  available  to  existing 
state  and  locally  aided  middle  Income  hous- 
ing. 

A  longtime  champion  of  extensive 
moderate  income  housing  programs. 
Senator  Ohrenstein  is  the  sponsor  of  a 
comprehensive  package  of  propxjsed 
State  legislation  to  provide  assistance  to 
tenants  and  cooperators  in  Mitchell- 
Lama  projects.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  recent  successful  effort  to  have 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
grant  maximum  tax  abatement  to  all 
Mitchell-Lama  buildings  on  temporary 
financing. 

In  adopting  the  Ohrenstein  resolution, 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  endorsed 
the  concept  of  H.R.  49,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  which  I  subsequently  Intro- 
duced with  11  cosponsors  as  H.R.  4308. 
The  Members  who  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing the  latter  bill  are: 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr,  Parbstein.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  JoELsoN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Nix.  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  49  amends  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  make  interest  sub- 
sidy and  rent  supplement  b«iefits  avail- 
able to  existing  State  or  locally  financed 
middle-income  housing  projects.  To- 
gether with  H.R.  14435.  which  I  also 
Introduced  and  which  lowers  the  rent- 
income  ratio  under  section  236  from  25 
percent  to  20  percent,  it  provides  ur- 
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gently  needed  relief  for  tenants  and  co- 
operators  facing  soaring  housing  costs  In 
the  Mitchell-Lama  projects  in  New  York, 
and  similar  projects  in  other  States. 

H.R.  49  is  an  extension  of  my  amend- 
ments which  were  included  in  the  Hous- 
mg  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
which  made  interest  subsidies  and  rent 
supplements  available  to  State  and  mu- 
nicipally financed  housing  approved  for 
such  programs  prior  to  construction  or 
rehabilitation.  State  and  municipal  hous- 
ing projects  completed  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1968  act  are  currently  in- 
eligible to  apply  for  the  reduction  in 
interest  rate  down  to  1  percent  provided 
by  section  236  and  rent  supplements. 

At  least  seven  States— New  York.  Con- 
necticut. Illinois.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania— have 
programs  which  would  benefit  from  this 
legislation.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  re- 
lief to  SUte  and  local  programs  which 
have  recently  been  severely  under- 
cut by  spiralling  interest  rates.  High- 
interest  rates  have  resulted  in  increased 
mortgage  interest  rates,  carrj'ing  charges, 
and  rents  for  publicly  assisted  middle- 
income  housing  programs.  The  conse- 
quences for  many  middle-income  New 
York  City  families  have  been  alarming. 
Charges  in  new  Mitchell-Lama  projects 
have  recently  been  approved  for  as  much 
as  $80  per  room  per  month. 

Under  the  Mitchell-Lama  program 
New  York  State  floats  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  may  be  lent  to  sponsors  of 
middle-income  housing  at  current  rates. 
In  order  to  borrow  funds  from  the  pro- 
gram, a  sponsor  has  to  agree  to  limit  his 
rate  of  return  on  the  housing  facility. 
The  abatement  of  real  estate  taxes  has 
also  helped  to  keep  costs  down. 

New  York  City  has  a  similar  program 
for  which  average  costs  have  risen 
steadily. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  less  to  subsidize  the  interest 
rate  on  a  Mitchell-Lama  housing  project 
down  to  1  percent  than  to  subsidize  a 
privately  financed  project  down  to  an 
interest  rate  of  1-percent  interest.  This 
is  because  interest  rates  for  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  program  are  already  at  levels 
which  are  lower  than  the  regular  market 
rate. 

If  relief  is  not  promptly  provided  to 
housing  programs  currently  threatened 
by  skyrocketing  interest  rates,  thousands 
of  families  may  be  forced  to  vacate  their 
apartments.  If  middle-income  families 
are  to  continue  to  live  in  New  York  City 
and  other  central  cities,  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing must  remain  within  their  financial 
ability. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  and 
cooperators  in  Mitchell-Lama  housing 
are  civil  servants  or  elderly  people  on 
flxed  incomes.  Their  incomes  do  not  in- 
crease with  cost-of-living  increases,  and 
their  budgets  cannot  cover  large  rent  in- 
creases. 

These  families  have  been  victimized  by 
the  drastic  changes  in  the  economy  over 
the  last  decade,  including  steadily  rising 
construction  and  operating  costs.  Of 
course,   the  most  injurious  increase  is 


that    of   mortgage   loan   Interest    rates 
which  are  now  at  an  all  time  high. 

It  is  clear  that  the  traditional  Mit- 
chell-Lama tools  of  tax  abatement  and 
low  interest  loans  are  no  longer  sufBcient 
for  funding  a  moderate  income  housing 
program.  It  Is  also  clear  that  city  and 
State  revenues  cannot  provide  the  finan- 
cial aid  this  program  needs.  H.R.  49  is 
designed  to  help  meet  this  need.  To- 
gether with  H.R.  14435,  and  administra- 
tive flexibility  In  setting  income  eligibil- 
ity standards,  it  would  provide  relief  for 
occupants  of  Mitchell-Lama  housing. 

The  full  text  of  Senator  Ohrenstein's 
Conctu-rent  Resolution  No.  135  follows: 
Statk  or  New  York  Resolution  No.  135 
(By  Committee  on  Rules  at  the  request 
of  Messrs.  Ohrensteln.  Bernstein,  Lentol. 
Lewis,  Flynn,  Gallber,  Meyerson,  Garcia, 
Goodman,  Goldln,  Rosenblatt,  Santuccl, 
Zaretzkl,  Conklln  and  Marchl.) 

Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  In- 
terest subsidy  funds  for  exlsjlng  middle  In- 
come housing. 

Whereas,  A  crisis  presently  exists  for  those 
citizens  residing  In  state-aided  moderate  in- 
come housing  projects  In  that  escalating 
costs  have  forced  recent  sharp  Increases  In 
rents  and  carrying  charges;  and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  New  York  and  Us 
municipalities  have  already  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  In  the  construction  of 
middle-Income  Mitchell-Lama  housing;  and 
Whereas,  The  prevailing  nation-wide  In- 
terest rates  for  mortgage  loans  are  at  an  his- 
torically all  time  high  level;  and 

Whereas.  Mitchell-Lama  housing  compa- 
nies have  found  that  to  arrange  permanent 
financing  at  present  high  Interest  rates 
would  necessitate  rents  and  carrying  charges 
beyond  the  means  of  middle-Income  persons 
for  whom  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  was 
created;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  been  devised  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem In  the  construction  of  new  middle  In- 
come housing;  and 

Whereas.  These  federal  funds  are  presently 
being  successfully  employed  In  the  building 
of  new  middle  Income  housing;  and 

Whereas.  Federal  Interest  subsidy  funds 
can  save  existing  Mltchell-Lama  housing 
from  pa,ssing  beyond  the  means  of  families 
with  annual  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$15,000;    now,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Housing  Act  so  as  to  make  In- 
terest subsidy  available  to  existing  state  and 
locally  aided  middle  Income  housing;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York 


student  otlier  than  those  in  a  scattered 
few  kindergartens  are  opposed  to  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  of  course.  In  my  congressional 
district,  for  instance,  is  Haynesville,  La., 
and  from  the  American  history  class  of 
Haynesville  High  School.  I  have  received 
the  following  letter.  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  to  establish  that 
not  every  student  in  America  is  a  hard- 
core leftist  rioter.  The  letter  says; 
Hatnesville   High   Schooi.. 
Haynesville.  La.,  May   15.  1970. 
Representative  Joe  D.  Wacconneb. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Wacgonner:  As  an 
interested  group  of  students  of  American 
History  and  citizens  of  this  great  country, 
may  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Per- 
haps your  colleagues  need  the  lesson  in  the 
Communist  plan  for  world  domination  that 
we  recently  studied.  We  are  behind  President 
Nixon's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and  are 
willing  to  do  our  part  in  its  support. 

Thank  you  for  yotu'  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 
Attached  is  a  list  of  students  who  wish  to 
express  the  above-mentioned  sentiments. 
Debbie  Burgess.  Becky  Hammon.  Valerye 
Branton.  Susan  Reeder,  Lisa  Bourn, 
Dlanne  Foster,  Steve  Valentine,  Buddy 
Darden,  Charlie  Buford.  Ovella  Vines. 
Dottle  Owens.  Jane  Frasler,  Mary 
Winn.  Lyn  Garrett,  Lana  Turner. 
Larry  Burley,  Btlly  Collins,  Randy 
Bailey,  Barbara  Henson,  Eddie 
Mooney. 
Keith  Brumfleld.  Barry  Colbert.  Lana 
Mayfleld,  Charlie  Newklrk,  Roger 
Barnette,  Jimmy  Kimball.  John  Mcln- 
tyre,  Jeannle  Martin,  John  Killgore, 
Dan  Crump.  Bubba  Goodwin.  Tommy 
Mason,  Jerry  McAfee,  Rock  Kent,  Paul 
Garner,  Gwenda  McLaln.  Geraldlne 
Green,  Carolyn  Bogan,  Becky  Hicks. 
Howard  Moore.  Marilyn  Thomas.  Wes- 
ley Dorman.  Susan  Whltehurst,  Bill 
Sanders. 


NOT  ALL  SCHOOLS  OPPOSE 
PRESIDENT  NXXON 

'Mr.  'WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
liberal-controlled  press  and  television 
would  have  the  Nation  believe  that  every 


WHAT'S  OK  FOR  OEO  IN  NORTH  IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL   IN   SOUTH 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  interested.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Post  on  May  23 
concerning  a  multimillion-dollar  experi- 
ment which  OEO  has  imveiled.  It  In- 
volves education  vouchers  for  students 
which  would  allow  them  to  attend  the 
school  ■of  their  choice. 

This  is  sheer  Alice-In-Wonderland 
since  this  exact  same  proposal  has  been 
made  for  years  by  educators,  jurists,  par- 
ents. Congressmen,  Senators,  and  stu- 
dents only  to  be  spurned  by  OEO,  this 
and  previous  administrations  and  the 
courts  as  being  imconstitutional. 

Of  course,  the  plan  makes  sense.  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  freedom  to  be  able  to 
go  to  the  school  of  your  choice  as  well  as 
the  church  of  your  choice  and  any  other 
institution  you  choose.  I  hope  OEO  has 
more  luck  with  the  Supreme  Court  than 
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I  have  had  advocating  this  plan  for 
years.  If  they  institute  this  program  In 
the  North  they  may  get  by  with  it.  But,  I 
predict  if  they  utilize  it  In  the  South  they 
will  be  called  racists.  This  is  the  story  to 
which  I  refer: 

DEC  TO  Give  Vouchers  In  School 

Choice  Test 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Nixon  administration  antlpoverty  experts 
hope  to  launch  a  multimillion-dollar  experi- 
ment in  radical  school  reform  Involving 
"education  vouchers"  by  the  fall  of  1971. 

Armed  with  an  encouraging  Initial  study, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
like  to  pick  one  or  more  communities  this 
summer  as  test  sites.  Planners  and  local  offi- 
cials would  then  receive  federal  aid  to  work 
out  the  details. 

The  voucher  Idea  sounds  dlsarmlngly  sim- 
ple. Parents  would  receive  for  each  child  a 
voucher  equal  in  value  to  the  local  public 
school  system's  per-pupil  spending.  They 
could  use  It  to  pay  the  child's  tuition  at  any 
school  they  chose — public,  private  or  paro- 
chial. The  school  In  turn  would  exchange  the 
voucher  for  cash  from  a  special  agency. 

Advocates,  whose  ranks  have  Included 
economist  Milton  Friedman,  argue  that 
vouchers  would  help  meet  some  of  the  bsislc 
complaints  about  public  education  today. 

They  would  give  parents  greater  individual 
control  over  their  offspring's  schooling.  For 
low-income  families  who  cannot  afford  tui- 
tion elsewhere,  public  schools  today  often 
amount  to  a  frustrating  monopoly. 

Vouchers,  it  is  contended,  would  likewise 
lead  to  healthy  competition  among  schools. 
They  would  encourage  creation  of  new  pri- 
vate schools  with  fresh  approaches,  and  at 
the  same  time  force  public  schools  to  re- 
spond more  to  community  needs.  Bad  schools 
would  simply  not  survive.  The  theoretical 
result:  l)etter  education  for  all. 

Critics,  on  the  other  hand,  foresee  a  ntun- 
ber  of  serious  problems.  They  fear  vouchers 
could  promote  racial  segregation,  as  com- 
parable tultlon-grant  schemes  have  done  in 
some  Southern  states.  Challenged  on  this 
ground,  vouchers  could  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Others  think  vouchers  would  intrude  on 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  ThU 
coiUd  also  lead  to  bitter  arguments  and  likely 
court  suits. 

A  third  criticism  is  that  vouchers  might 
widen  the  gap  In  school  spending  between 
rich  and  poor. 

For  their  part,  some  public  educators  be- 
lieve that  public  schools  under  a  voucher 
program  could  become  mere  dumping 
grounds  for  students  unwanted  elsewhere. 
They  also  warn  that  parents.  Ill-equipped 
to  make  wise  choices,  could  fall  prey  to  fly- 
by-night  private  schools  of  the  sort  that 
lured  some  World  War  II  veterans  under  the 
G.I.  bill. 

In  response,  an  OEO-funded  team  includ- 
ing education  critic  Christopher  S.  Jencks  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  drafted  a  voucher  sys- 
tem to  meet  such  objection. 

"It  would  be  perfectly  possible."  the  Jencks 
team  states  in  its  initial  report  to  OEO.  "to 
create  a  competitive  market  and  then  regu- 
late it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  segrega- 
tion, ensure  an  equitable  allocation  of  re- 
sources, and  give  every  family  a  truly  equal 
chance  of  getting  what  it  wants  from  the 
system." 

The  key  to  regulation  would  be  establish- 
ing standards  for  each  "approved  voucher 
school"  eligible  to  receive  vouchers  from 
parents  and  cash  them  with  the  local  dis- 
bursing agency. 

An  eligible  school,  according  to  the  Jencks 
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team's  proposal,  would  have  to  accept  vouch- 
ers as  full  tuition  payment  and  accept  any 
applicant  so  long  as  It  had  vacancies. 

If  the  school  had  more  applicants  than 
vacancies,  it  would  have  to  fill  at  least  half 
its  places  through  random  selection  and 
would  be  barred  from  racial  or  other  dis- 
crimination in  filling  the  rest.  It  would  also 
have  to  accept  uniform  local  standards  re- 
garding student  susp>enslons  or  expulsions. 

The  eligible  school,  In  addition,  would  be 
required  to  publicize  a  variety  of  facts  about 
its  facilities,  faculty  curriculum  and  student 
body.  It  would  have  to  meet  state  require- 
ments in  such  areas  as  staffing  and  cur- 
riculum. 

Yearly  costs  to  OEO,  It  reckons,  should 
range  from  $6  million  to  $8  million,  with  the 
local  school  system  contributing  additional 
sums.  Long-range  funding  will  be  one  of 
numerous  problems  OEO  has  yet  to  solve. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Ayres,  for  the  period  June  4-11, 
1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Al- 
bert), for  today  through  Thursday, 
June  4,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  the  afternoon  of  Jime  3 
to  noon  on  Monday,  June  8,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Patten  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Aspinall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado),  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  June  1  and  2,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  for  Monday,  June  1,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  today,  and 
for  60  minutes  on  June  2,  to  revise  and 
extend  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SEBELn7s>  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  QuiLLEN,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Adams)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ichord  in  two  Instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneotis  matter. 

Mr.  McCormack  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  the  Journal  today. 

Mr.  Aspinall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall),  to  extend  his  remarks  prior  to 
the  passage  of  H.R.  12960. 


Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius>  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Hosmer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  GooDLiNO. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Gttbser  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  DiGGS  In  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  SiKES  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  OxTiNoeR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  HOC.  An  act  to  designate  the  compre- 
hensive Missotirl  River  Basin  development 
program  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

S.  1500.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris 
River  In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  Newt  Graham;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

S.  2763.  An  act  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
additional  systems  and  equipment  for  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  over  and  above  the 
statutory  price  limitation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation  en- 
titled "Federal  and  State  Student  Aid  Pro- 
grams" as  a  Senate  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  space  program  t>eneflt8; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

8.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolutlpn  au- 
thorizing the  compUation  and  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress  (1774-1970) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BH-Tfi  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  Hotise  of  the  follow- 
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ing  titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4813.  An  act  to  ext€nd  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13816.  An  act  to  improve  and  clarlXj 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


dren  b«lng  Improved,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Ck)mmlttee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

2097.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  specific  criteria  for 
adjusting  the  interest  rate  charged  on 
Insurance  policy  loans  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  1  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. June  2,  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmittLug  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  26.  1969.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulus- 
tratlons.  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  January  20,  1950, 
and  to  other  resolutions  of  that  committee 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-343);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  Ulustra- 
tions. 

2091  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act 
of  1950  as  amended,  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1954  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans.  Insurance,  and  guaran- 
tees. Issue!  in  January.  February,  and  March 
1970.  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports  to 
YugoBlayla,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2093.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  33 
projects  selected  for  funding  through  grants, 
contracts,  and  matching  or  other  arrange- 
men-^  with  educational  institutions,  private 
foxindatlons  or  other  institutions,  and  with 
private  firms,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  200  of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .^ffalr3 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Director  for 
fiscal  vear  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  28  use  604(a)(4);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclar>-. 

Recktve)  From  th«  Comptkolxxr  Oekesal 

2095.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  potential  for  reducing  Inven- 
tory Investment*  In  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  through  improved  computation  of 
stock  needs.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2096.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  *ranamittlng  a 
report  on  administration  of  program  for  aid 
to  public  school  education  of  Indian  chll- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6715. 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1132).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolution  1051.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  17802.  a  bill  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Uberty  Bond  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-1133). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  17867.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1971, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1134). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  4tATCHER.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  17868.  A  blU  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
In  whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1135).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Urilon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  17865.  A  bill  to  grant  relief  to  payees 
and  special  indorsees  of  fraudiilently  nego- 
tiated checks  drawn    on  designated  deposi- 
taries of  the  United  States  by  extending  the 
availability  of  the  check  forgery  Insurance 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.  17856.  A  bill    to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer  by   prohibiting   the   unsolicited   dis- 
tribution of  credit  cards  and  Umltlng  the 
liabUlty  of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  17857.  A    blU    to    abolish    the    death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17858.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  17859.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
or  retainer  pay  of  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  now  or  hereafter 
placed  on  the  retired  lists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  17860.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority for  price,  wage,  and  rent  controls:  to 
the  Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency. 


By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.   17861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  tax  sur- 
charge   applicable    to    corf>oratlonfi;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  17862.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  of  the  National  Guard  performing 
State  military  service  during  civil  disorders, 
and  for  otL.er  purposes;   to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  17863.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  assistance  thereunder  with 
respect  to  certain  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  projects  financed  under  State  or 
local  programs  even  though  construction  or 
rehabilitation  was  completed  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  such  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  17864.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4183  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN : 

H.R.  17867.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  17868.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  pruposes. 

ByMr.  GUBSER; 

H.  Res.  1050.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  should 
take  appropriate  action  to  reduce  interest 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 
H.R  17865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
Lecomte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  17866.  A  bill  to  confer  certain  benefits 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service 
retirement;   to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
395.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  the  rlverboat  Delta  Queen,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  Eis  follows: 

498.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Tork,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  regulation  of 
the  State  militias;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

499.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

500.  Also,  petition  of  Rochester  Harris, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James 
B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  Universe,  who  hast  ordained  gov- 
ernments for  the  ordering  of  life  and  the 
welfare  of  all  men,  guide  Thy  servants 
here  that  they  may  correct  what  is 
wrong,  improve  what  is  imperfect,  and 
enact  such  legislation  as  will  promote 
justice  and  righteousness,  and  further 
the  peace  of  the  world.  To  this  end  make 
them  good  men,  ruling  over  their  judg- 
ments, reinforcing  their  labors,  and  giv- 
ing them  hearts  at  peace  with  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION     OF    ACTING     PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senat^  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  peo  tempoee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RlCRARO    B.    RUSSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro   tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  28,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  under  a  previous  order  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  is  to  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  be 
kind  enough  to  yield  to  me,  without  los- 
ing her  right  to  the  floor  and  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  her,  to  pro- 
pound certain  untinimous-consent  re- 
quests. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  un- 
objected to  measures  on  the  calendar, 
under  rule  vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR       TRANSACTION      OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
AT  CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  the  im- 
finlshed  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  previous  order  was 
entered  providing  that,  when  the  Senate 
finished  its  business  today,  It  adjourn 
until  noon  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to 
alter  and  change  that  order  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  HRUSKA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 


Hruska)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 

1  hour.    

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  GOODELL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL)  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  for 
permitting  me  to  make  those  requests. 


DECLARATION  OF  CONSCIENCE— 
20  YEARS  LATER 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
20  years  ago  on  this  June  1  date  at  this 
same  desk  I  spoke  about  the  then  serious 
national  condition  with  a  statement 
known  as  the  "Declaration  of  Con- 
science." We  hsid  a  national  sickness  then 
from  which  we  recovered.  We  have  a  na- 
tional sickness  now  from  which  I  pray  we 
will  recover. 

I  would  like  to  recall  portions  of  that 
statement  today  because  they  have  appli- 
cation now  20  years  later. 

I  said  of  the  then  national  condition: 

It  1«  a  national  feeling  of  fear  and  frus- 
tration that  could  result  in  national  suicide 
and  the  end  of  everything  that  we  Ameri- 
cans hold  dear. 

Surely  that  is  the  situation  today. 

I  said  then : 

I  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  because  too 
much  harm  has  already  been  done  with 
irresponsible  words  of  bitterness  and  selfish 
political  opportunism. 

That  Is  not  the  only  situation  today, 
but  it  is  even  worse  for  Irresponsible 
words  have  exploded  into  trespass,  vio- 
lence, arson,  and  killings. 

I  said  then: 

I  think  that  It  Is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Its  Members  to  do  some 
soul  searching — for  us  to  weigh  our  con- 
sciences— on  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
performing  our  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — on  the  manner  In  which  we 
are  using  or  abusing  our  individual  powers 
and  privileges. 

That  applies  today.  But  I  would  add 
this  to  it — expanded  application  to  the 
people  themselves,  whether  they  be  stu- 
dents or  construction  workers,  whether 
they  be  on  or  ofif  campus. 

I  said  then : 

Those  of  us  who  about  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  In  making  character  assassina- 
tlons  are  all  too  frequently  those  who.  by  our 
own  words  and  acts.  Ignore  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Americanism — 

The  right  to  criticize; 

The  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs; 

The  right  to  protest; 

The  right  to  Independent  thought. 
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That  applies  today — and  it  Includes 
the  right  to  dissent  against  the  dis- 
senters. 

I  said  then : 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest 
they  be  politically  smeared  . . .  Freedom  of 
speech  is  not  what  It  used  to  be  In 
America  It  has  been  so  abused  by  some  that 
It   Is   not  exercised   by  others. 

That  applies  today  to  both  sides.  It 
is  typified  by  the  girl  student  at  Colby 
College  who  wrote  me : 

I  am  striking  with  my  heart  against  the 
fighting  In  Cambodia  but  I  am  Intimidated 
by  thoee  who  scream  protests  and  clench 
their  fists  and  cannot  listen  to  people  who 
oppose    Lheir   views. 

I  said  then: 

Today  our  country  is  being  psychologically 
divided  by  the  confusion  and  the  suspicions 
that  are  bred  in  the  United  Statee  Senate 
to  spread  like  cancerous  tentacles  of  "know 
nothing,  suspect  everything"  attitudes. 

That  applies  today — but  it  must  be  ex- 
panded to  the  people  themselves.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  the  anti-intellectuals 
who  were  most  guilty  of  "know  noth- 
ing" attitudes.  Today  too  many  of  the 
militant  Intellectuals  are  equally  as 
guilty  of  "hear  nothing"  attitudes  of 
refusing  to  listen  while  demanding  com- 
munication. 

I  said  then: 

I  don't  Uke  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  selfish 
political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  Individual 
reputations  and  national  unity. 

That  applies  today.  But  I  would  add 
that  equally  I  do  not  like  the  way  the 
campus  has  been  made  a  rendezvous  for 
obscenity,  for  trespass,  for  violence,  for 
arson,  and  for  killing. 

I  said  then: 

I  am  not  proud  of  the  way  we  smear  out- 
siders from  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  and 
hide  behind  the  cloak  of  congressional  Im- 
munity and  still  place  ourselves  beyond 
criticism  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate. 

Today  I  would  add  to  that — I  am  not 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  too  many 
militants  resort  to  the  illegalities  of  tres- 
pass, violence,  and  arson  and.  in  doing 
so.  claim  for  themselves  a  special  im- 
munity from  the  law  with  the  allegation 
that  such  acts  are  justified  because  they 
have  a  political  connotation  with  a  pro- 
fessed cause. 

I  said  then : 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  way  In  which  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  publicity  platform  for  Irresponsi- 
ble sensationalism. 

Today  I  would  add  that  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  our  national  tele- 
vision networks  and  campuses  have  been 
made  publicity  platforms  for  irresponsi- 
ble sensationalism — nor  am  I  proud  of 
the  countercriticism  against  the  net- 
works and  the  campuses  that  has  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonableness  and 
propriety  and  fanned,  instead  of  drench- 
ing, the  fires  of  division. 

I  have  admired  much  of  the  candid 
and  Justified  defense  of  our  Government 
in  reply  to  the  news  media  and  the  mili- 
tant dissenters — but  some  of  the  defense 


has  been  too  extreme  and  unfair  and  too 
repetitive  and  thus  impaired  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  pervious  admirable  and 
justified  defense. 

I  said  20  years  ago : 

As  an  American.  I  am  shocked  at  the  way 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  playing 
directly  into  the  Ck>mmunlst  design  of  "con- 
fuse, divide  and  conquer." 

Today  I  am  shocked  at  the  way  too 
many  Americans  are  so  doing. 

I  spoke  as  I  did  20  years  ago  because 
of  what  I  considered  to  be  the  great 
threat  from  the  radical  right — the  threat 
of  a  government  of  repression. 

I  speak  today  because  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  great  threat  from  the 
radical  left  that  advocates  and  practices 
violence  and  defiance  of  the  law — again, 
the  threat  of  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
reaction  of  repression. 

The  President  denies  that  we  are  in  a 
revolution.  There  are  many  who  would 
disagree  with  such  appraisal.  Anarchy 
may  seem  nearer  to  many  of  us  than  it 
really  is. 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  The  exces- 
siveness  of  overreactions  on  both  sides  is 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  American 
democracy. 

That  danger  is  ultimately  from  tlie 
political  right  even  though  it  is  initially 
spawned  by  the  antidemocratic  ar- 
rogance and  nihilism  from  the  political 
extreme  left.  - 

Extremism  bent  upon  polarization  of 
our  people  is  increasingly  forcing  upon 
the  American  people  the  narrow  choice 
between  anarchy  and  repression. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  \t  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  even  if  with  reluctance  and 
misgiving,  will  choose  repression. 

For  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  believe  that: 

Trespass  is  trespass — whether  on  the 
campus  or  off. 

Violence  is  violence — whether  on  the 
campus  or  off. 

Arson  is  arson — whether  on  the  cam- 
pus or  off. 

Killing  is  killing— whether  on  the 
campus  or  off. 

The  campus  cannot  degenerate  into  a 
privileged  sanctuary  for  obscenity,  tres- 
pass, violence,  arson  and  killing  with 
special  immunity  for  participants  in  such 
acts. 

Criminal  acts,  active  or  by  negligence, 
cannot  be  condoned  or  excused  because 
of  panic,  whether  the  offender  be  a 
policeman,  a  National  Guardsman,  a  stu- 
dent, or  one  of  us  in  this  legislative  body. 

Ironically,  the  excesses  of  dissent  on 
the  extreme  left  can  result  In  repression 
of  dissent.  For  repression  is  preferable  to 
anarchy  and  nihilism  to  most  Americans. 

Yet.  excesses  on  the  extreme  right, 
such  as  those  20  years  ago,  can  mute  our 
national  conscience. 

As  was  the  case  20  years  ago  when  the 
Senate  was  silenced  and  politically  in- 
timidated by  one  pf  its  Members,  so  to- 
day many  Americans  are  intimidated 
and  made  mute  by  the  emotional  violence 
of  the  extreme  left.  Constructive  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  of  attainment. 


It  is  time  that  tlie  great  center  of  our 
people,  those  who  reject  the  violence  and 
unreasonableness  of  both  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left,  searched  their 
consciences,  mustered  their  moral  and 
physical  courage,  shed  their  intimidated 
silence,  and  declared  their  consciences. 

It  is  time  that  with  dignity,  firmness 
and  friendliness,  they  reason  with,  rather 
than  capitulate  to,  the  extremists  on  both 
sides — at  all  levels — and  caution  that 
their  patience  ends  at  the  border  of  vio- 
lence and  anarchy  that  threatens  our 
American  democracy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maine  for  the 
fine  expression  of  her  thoughts  and  her 
principles  that  she  has  given  us  today. 
Not  only  does  she  mean  what  she  says, 
but  also,  she  touches  on  the  very  sensi- 
tive parts  of  our  system  and  points  out 
some  weak  spots. 

I  recall  20  years  ago  when  she  made 
the  speech  to  which  she  referred  today. 
She  was  right  then,  and  I  can  testify 
that  that  speech  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  bringing  into  focus  the  opinion  that 
finally  congealed  in  the  American  people, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  brought 
about — I  could  not  say  a  full  remedy, 
but  a  striking  part,  a  very  major  part,  of 
the  remedy. 

Her  speech  20  years  ago  was  a  land- 
mark, and  I  think  today  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  given  us  another  land- 
mark, or  milestone,  whichever  term  we 
may  use.  We  are  all  personally  indebted 
to  her  for  that,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  Indebted  to  her  not  only  for  what 
she  says  but  also  for  what  she  does  as  a 
Senator.  I  want  her  to  know  that  she 
is  appreciated,  for  those  reasons  tuid 
others,  by  this  body  and  by  the  American 
people,  and  I  congratulate  her  for  the 
speech  she  has  made. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi.  Whatever  he  says  means 
much  to  me  because  of  our  long  associa- 
tion. The  people  well  know  his  part  in 
the  committee  work  that  has  brought 
about  the  recovery  from  the  illness  I  re- 
ferred to.  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  join  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  paying  respects  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  her  remarks  here  today. 
I.  too.  recall  her  remarks  of  20  years  ago. 
Just  as  those  remarks  were  needed  then, 
so,  too,  are  the  statements  she  has  ut- 
tered here  today  very  much  needed.  I 
hope  that  both  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  take  heed  to  the  recom- 
mendations she  has  made. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say,  "Thank  you,"  to  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  for  his  kind 
words.  He,  too,  joined  Senator  Stennis 
and  others  who  brought  about  the  recov- 
ery from  the  illness  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  also,  for 
this  very  thoughtful  statement.  Unlike 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  20  years  ago. 
However,  as  one  who  was  a  student  at 
that  time  and  who  followed  the  events 
which  touched  young  people  during  the 
McCarthy  period,  I  think  all  interested 
yoimg  people  were  very  much  aware  of 
the  extraordinary  contribution  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
in  helping  awaken  the  conscience  of  this 
country  in  the  early  days,  as  she  spoke 
so  eloquently  and  passionately  about 
abuses  that  were  then  taking  place 
within  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  spoken  during  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  at  various  graduations — 
unfortunately,  perhaps,  there  are  all  too 
few  graduations  this  year — I  believe  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
has  touched  on  what  I  think  is  a  theme 
which  will  bring  a  tremendous  response 
from  yoimg  people.  Most  of  the  young 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  are  well  aware 
of  the  abuses  of  the  English  language 
which  have  been  perpetrated  by  other 
young  people  in  referring  to  law  enforce- 
ment people  as  pigs  and  in  taking 
extraordinary  license  with  the  English 
language. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  kind  of  ab- 
horrence and  realization  that  abuses  of 
that  kind  do  not  represent  responsible 
dissent.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  has  cautioned  against  these 
kinds  of  violations,  as  she  has  cautioned 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate;  and  I  would 
certainly  expect  those  of  us  who  hold 
responsible  positions,  whether  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  administration,  or 
others,  who  use  words  to  inflame  passion 
and  distrust,  to  heed  her  words. 

If  all  of  us — students,  Senators,  ad- 
ministration officials — reaUy  take  to 
heart  the  counsel  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  I  think  the  cause  of  responsible 
dissent,  for  which  she  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  concern,  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  this  body  and  in  the  country 
at  large. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  these  words — coming  as  they 
do  from  someone  who  is  so  widely  con- 
sidered, and  justifiably  so,  as  objective 
and  fair — should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
all  of  us  here,  by  all  public  officials,  by  all 
young  people,  and  by  all  other  concerned 
citizens  in  the  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  think  there  is  great  food  for  thought  In 
her  address.  I  listened  to  It  with  genuine 
interest. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  most  grateful  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  for  his  generous  and  kind  re- 
marks. I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  being  so  kind  Ir  his  observa- 
tions about  the  speech  I  have  Just  made. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  am  very  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  It  occurred 


to  me  that  what  she  has  been  saying  is, 
"A  plague  o'  both  your  houses,"  that  ex- 
cesses on  one  side  do  not  call  for  excesses 
on  the  other,  but  sometimes  It  brings  it 
on. 

I  know  that  when  we  all  began  our 
talks  with  the  students,  in  one  way  or 
another  we  have  been  trying  to  say  to 
them,  "Do  not  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  try  to  drive  you  into 
violence,  who  would  try  to  drive  you  into 
those  measures  which  could  then  call 
for  the  kind  of  response  that  they  wtint 
to  have."  That  would  really  bring  down 
the  Institutions  of  this  country  such  as 
we  have  known  them. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  long  weekend. 
I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  young  peo- 
ple on  the  Capitol  steps  and  in  remarks 
I  had  prepared  for  dehvery  that  day  I 
said,  in  part: 

I  urge  you  with  all  the  force  I  can  sum- 
mon to  shun  and  help  prevent  the  violence 
that  win  only  retard  progress  toward  our 
common  goals. 

Violence  is  a  form  of  self-indulgence,  pro- 
viding momentary  release  at  the  erpense  of 
the  long-range  aspirations  we  share.  Vio- 
lence: arson,  damage  to  life,  and  property — 
should  be  condemned  and  treated  as  the 
criminal  acts  they  are,  whether  it  be  the 
wanton  destruction  of  a  scholar's  life  work  or 
the  death  of  Innocent  student  bystanders.  It 
can  only  lead  to  further  polarization  of  this 
already  battered  but  still  a  great  nation,  and 
destroy  our  opportunity  to  represent  your 
views  effectively. 

I  think,  at  this  time,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  recalls  her 
own  words  20  years  ago  that  they  apply 
so  aptly  to  conditions  today. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  Oi  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  which  are  as  relevant 
today  as  when  they  were  written  over  200 
years  ago  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  w^as 
first  conceived. 

He  said : 

Nothing  Is  more  common  In  time  of  crisis 
than  to  gratify  momentary  passions  by  letting 
Into  government  principles  and  precedents 
which  afterwards  prove  fated. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  rest  the  case  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  on 
that  note,  that  we  simply  cannot  allow 
the  excesses  of  one  side  to  lead  to  ex- 
cesses on  the  other.  Somehow,  in  be- 
tween, we  as  a  great  society  must  be  able 
to  absorb  and  take  criticism.  We  hope 
that  It  will  always  be  constructive,  but 
sometimes  It  manifests  Itself  In  a  form 
somewhat  repugnant  to  us. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  to  take  a  quiet  picket 
line  with  a  few  innocuous  signs,  but  it  is 
mucli  more  difficult — when  people  crowd 
in,  break  into  our  office,  or  whatever  else 
may  happen — to  keep  one's  "cool"  under 
such  circumstances  and  conditions.  I  al- 
w-ays  tend  to  believe  that  those  who  are 
trying  to  drive  us  to  react  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  disgrace  to  the  Republic 
should  not  be  aided. 

The  moderate  tone  of  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
today  have  added  importantly  to  the 
dialog  that  must  and  should  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  country — certainly  in  this 
distinguished  body. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  very  kind  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
thank  him  very  much  indeed  for  what 
he  has  said. 


DOMESTIC  POLARIZATION 


Mr.  SPONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  regret  that  I  was  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  earher  this  morning 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  made  her  timely 
and  eloquent  remarks. 

Yesterday  in  Staunton,  Va.,  I  expressed 
some  of  the  same  fears  of  the  polariza- 
tion that  is  so  evident  in  our  country 
today,  and  the  reactions  and  counterre- 
actlons  that  are  flowing  from  it. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  that  it  Is  time  for  aU  of  us 
to  recognize  the  bitter  harvest  of  ex- 
tremism which  our  Nation  will  reap  if 
those  who  foster  either  anarchy  or 
repression  are  allowed  to  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday  at 
Staunton  Mihtary  Academy.  Staunton, 
Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Sinatoe  Welliam  B  Spong,  Jr. 
You  are  being  graduated  at  a  time  In 
which  the  nation's  needs  are  as  great  or 
greater  than  at  any  time  In  oxir  history. 
But,  If  the  nation's  needs  are  great,  the 
challenge  to  the  nation's  young  is  greater. 
There  have  been  earlier  times  of  dlvlalve- 
ness  that  threatens  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  time  In  which  a  domestic 
polarization  could  have  such  far-reaching 
consequences  for  the  world  at  large. 

On  the  domestic  scene  there  Is  evidence 
of  a  polarization  so  extreme  that  it  threat- 
ens the  ftmctlonlng  of  an  American  democ- 
racy capable  of  protecting  the  Institutions 
of  a  free  society. 

We  can  see  economic  group  pitted  against 
economic  group,  North  against  South,  young 
against  old,  management  against  labor,  and 
black  against  wtilte. 

In  past  times,  our  nation  has  been  able 
to  bring  together  diverse  opinions;  those 
with  more  middle-of-the-road  positions  have 
been  able  to  find  a  course  of  action.  A  mix 
of  ideas,  with  a  lesser  degree  of  p)oIarity 
has  led  to  compromise  which  maintained 
the  principles  of  a  democracy  and  a  stability 
of  government  which  served  the  general 
welfare.  Unfortunately,  such  an  approach  ap- 
pears endangered. 

I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  at  the 
root  of  the  polarization  over  our  nation's 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  there  is  a 
more  basic  question  concerning  withdrawal 
from  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
and  a  return  to  isolationism. 

It  Is  perhaps  Ironic  that  I  should  speak 
of  Isolationism  In  Staunton,  the  birthplace 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury, warned  of  the  bitter  consequences  of 
such  a  poUcy.  But,  It  Is  also  perhaps  fitting 
that  I  should  si>eak  of  Isolationism  here 
and  Its  manifestations  in  another  Ciongres- 
slonal-Executlve  confrontation. 

There  Is  currently  an  attitude  In  this 
country,  particularly  In  the  Senate — and  I 
share  this — that  past  commitments  made  by 
the  Executive  point  to  the  need  for  more 
caution  and  restraint  In  our  Involvement 
throughout  the  world.  This  is.  I  believe,  a 
healthy  attitude. 

Less  healthy,  however,  are  the  actions  and 
reactions  among  certain  segments  of  our 
society,  actions  and  reactions  which  serve  as 
catalysts  for  a  polarization  which  could 
make  It  Impossible  for  our  nation  to  func- 
tion as  a  democracy,  even  if  a  policy  of  IboIa- 
tlonlsm  were  purstied. 

We  have  witnessed  diirlng  recent  weeks, 
espiecially  on  the  American  college  campus. 
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attacks  against  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  Program,  attacks  against  certain  re- 
search and  development  programs,  personal 
attacks  against  recruiting  officers  and  other 
military'  personnel. 

To  use  a  cliche,  however,  every  action 
causes  a  reaction  and  therein  rests  both 
today's  danger  and  challenge. 

Certainly  the  frustrations  of  o\ir  youth  are 
real  and  the  ROTC  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
existence  of  a  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  part  It  plays  in  our  society.  The  ROTC 
buildings  and  ROTC  commanders  are  con- 
venient targets  for  those  who  desire  to  dem- 
onstrate their  dissent  from  our  overseas  in- 
volvement. 

On  one  Friday  night,  a  single  article  In 
one  newspaper  carried  reports  of  Molotov 
cocktails  being  thrown  Into  the  Army  and 
Navy  administrative  office  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, shotgun  blasts  being  fired  Into  the 
home  of  the  Stanford  Army  ROTC  com- 
mander. Illegal  entry  Into  an  aircraft  plant 
in  Seattle,  a  flre-settlng  spree  at  Michigan 
State,  a  demonstration  which  forced  the 
cancellation  of  an  ROTC  awards  ceremony 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  a  ftre  In  Ohio 
which  destroyed  a  former  Army  barracks  and 
threatened  the  Air  Force  ROTC  building. 
These  actions  do  not  enhance  the  search  for 
truth  essential  to  academic  freedom.  Free- 
dom cannot  survive  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  violence. 

As  ROTC  participants  you  have  a  special 
stake  in  this.  In  our  society  there  is  no  excuse 
for  violence  as  a  form  of  protest  either  against 
persons  or  property.  It  Is  destructive  not  only 
of  private  property,  but  also  of  the  rights 
of  other  students  and  of  a  source  of  volun- 
teers for  the  support  of  this  country,  should 
the  need  continue. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  civilian 
control  of  the  nation's  defenses.  The  Con- 
gress provides  the  funds  and  the  President, 
elected  by  the  people,  serving  as  commander- 
in-chief  by  .-authority  of  the  Constitution  Is 
the  civilian  head  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Programs  on  cam- 
puses, now  completely  voluntary,  provide  a 
reservoir  of  manpower  for  our  defense  needs. 
In  fact,  as  Senator  Mansfield  recently  ob- 
served, the  students  who  become  military 
officers  by  way  of  colleges  rather  than 
through  the  regular  academies  provide  a  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  civilian  influence 
in  the  military  services.  In  the  Majority 
Leader's  words,  "they  add  a  civilian  Input  to 
the  branch  In  which  they  serve.  They  give  a 
very  desirable  dimension  of  civilian  leader- 
ship— it  is  a  valuable  Ingredient  in  retaining 
a  civlUan-controlled  military  force  in  this  na- 
tion." 

The  ROTC  has  a  long  and  proud  history, 
dating  back  to  the  War  Between  the  States. 
It  serves  an  important  function  in  provid- 
ing about  50%  of  our  newly  comjnlssloned 
officers.  ' 

The  results  of  current  antipathy  toward  it 
and  other  military  endeavors  In  general  are 
potentially  dangerous.  But  so  is  the  possible 
counter-reaction.  While  the  current  antl- 
mlUtarism  denotes  an  attack  on  U.8.  Asian 
policy.  If  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  could 
restrict  our  deterrent  strength  and  further 
an  attitude  of  antl-intellectuallsm. 

Because  much  of  the  antl-milltarlsm  which 
now  exists  has  originated  or  been  demon- 
strated on  the  campus.  It  Is.  perhaps,  only 
natural  that  the  antl-lnteUectual  reaction 
should  be  directed  toward  higher  education. 
The  possible  result  of  such  a  situation  is. 
however,  both  frightening  and  ironical.  It 
would  be  a  supreme  contradiction  to  have 
our  nation  conquer  sjwce,  develop  miracu- 
lous drugs  and  advance  technologically  only 
to  have  a  dlvisiveness  over  foreign  policy  un- 
dermine the  very  Institutions  which  made 
progress  possible,  and  which  are  the  only 
means  by  which  we  csm  assure  a  better  life 
for  all  tomorrow. 


Certainly,  we  cannot  permit  the  college 
campus  to  be  the  sanctuary  for  those  who 
foster  violence,  disruptions  and  vulgarity. 
We  cannot  permit  the  college  campus  to  be- 
come a  haven  for  those  who  would  destroy 
the  system  of  higher  education  or  the  In- 
stitutions of  government.  But.  I  have  met 
with  thotisands  of  college  and  university 
students  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  those  who  pursue  the  above  are 
more  than  a  smaU  minority. 

By  the  same  token,  the  businesses  and 
their  organizations,  the  labor  unions,  the 
laborer,  the  middle  class  family,  our  citizens 
In  general,  must  not  become  so  polarized  that 
their  support — In  terms  of  money  or  personal 
allegiance — will  be  withdrawn  from  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  For  from  these  institu- 
tions must  come  the  manpower  for  all  of 
our  future  activity.  From  these  institutions 
will  come  the  men  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  elimination  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
respiratory  diseases,  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  the  difficulties  of  living 
In  an  increasingly  urban  nation. 

You  young  men  who  are  graduating  from 
this  academy  have  had  a  special  experience. 
You  have  benefited  from  a  fine  education 
coupled  with  military  training.  Because  of 
this,  you,  perhaps  more  than  most,  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  both  excellence 
in  education  and  a  strong  military  deterrent 
strength  Understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  role  each  must  play  In  our  nation  and 
society  Is  essential.  I  believe  that  you  can 
contribute  to  this  tinderstandlng  and  ap- 
preciation. I  urge  you  to  do  so. 


resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act; 

HJl.  15073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  In  U.S.  currency 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1117.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 

H.R  4813.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act, 
as   amended,   and  for  other   purposes;    and 

H.R.  13816.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard.. 


ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHSs) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

HJl.  15073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  re- 
quire that  certain  transactions  In  U.S.  cur- 
rency be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Allen  t  announced  that  on  to- 
day, June  1,  1970,  he  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  <S.  952)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  previoiosly 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  T.  Keith  Glennan. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  Joint 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

Proposed    Supplemental    Appbopeiation 
(S.  Doc.  91-85) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  1970  in  the 
amount  of  $250,000,000  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  to  permit  the  prompt  im- 
plementation of  the  subsidized  advances  pro- 
gram contained  in  title  I  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  now  pending  as  S. 
3685.  which,  with  an  accompanying  paper 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed    LECisLA'rioN    To    Amend    thk 
Renegotiation  Act  or  1951 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  renegotia- 
tion Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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Reports  or  the  Comptrouxe  Qeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repKirt  on  the  potential  for  reducing 
Inventory  investments  In  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  through  improved  computation  of 
stock  needs,  Depmrtment  of  Defense,  dated 
May  28,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  ref>ort) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  the  administration  of  the 
program  for  aid  to  public  school  education  of 
Indian  Children  being  Improved,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  May  28,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
repwrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  the  need  for  sp)eclflc  criteria 
for  adjusting  the  Interest  rate  charged  on 
Insurance  pwlicy  loans  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  May  28,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  rep>ort);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  relating  to  the  conquering  of 
cancer,  and  making  this  conquest  a  national 
priority;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

"The  petition  of  Howard  HllUer,  of  Dafter, 
Mich.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


^  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 

X  BILL 

S.    3528 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3528,  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hdghes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     666 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  submitted  the  amendment 
appear  earlier  in  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.   657 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  amendment  No. 
657  to  H.R.  16916,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other 


purposes,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams*  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  1,  1970.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  952)  to  provide  for  the 
apf)ointraent  of  additional  district 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  wiU  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  following  small  business  legis- 
lation: 

S.  2609,  a  bill  to  increase  the  partici- 
pation of  small  business  concerns  in  the 
construction  industry  by  providing  for  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  certain  construc- 
tion bonds  and  authorizing  the  accept- 
smce  of  certifications  of  competency  in 
lieu  of  bonding  on  connection  with  cer- 
tain Federal  projects; 

S.  3528,  a  bill  to  Eunend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  the  development 
and  utilization  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  waste  disposal  and  pollution 
control ;  to  assist  small  business  concerns 
to  effect  conversions  required  to  meet 
Federal  or  State  pollution  control  stand- 
ards; and 

S.  3699,  a  bill  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Jime  15.  16. 
and  17,  1970,  and  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Regi- 
nald W.  Barnes,  assistant  counsel,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510;  tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOMESTIC   INTERNATIONAL  SALES 
CORPORATION— DISC 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  recently  proposed  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  new  pro- 
posal to  increase  U.S.  exports  and  retain 
jobs  In  this  country. 

This  tax  proposal  would  recognize  a 


special  category  of  corporation  called  a 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion— DISC.  In  essence,  the  proposal 
contemplates  that  the  U.S.  tax  on 
the  export  earnings  of  such  corjwra- 
tlons  would  be  deferred  until  those  earn- 
ings are  distributed  to  the  stockholders. 
The  hope  is  to  create  a  hospitable  tax 
climate  in  which  exporters  and  potential 
exporters  can  operate  more  effectively 
and  discourage  the  flight  of  VS.  manu- 
facturing operations  abroad. 

I  recently  sent  this  proposal  to  hun- 
dreds of  Illinois  firms  and  asked  for  their 
comments.  The  responses  are  most 
thoughtful  and  Jie  vast  majority  favor 
such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  urumimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  DISC  proposal  and  the 
ai;swers  I  have  received  from  many 
companies  on  Its  merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HiGHLicKTS  or  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  Proposal 

There  is  outlined  below  a  tentative  pro- 
p>osal  now  under  consideration  In  the  Treas- 
ury for  modification  of  existing  United  States 
tax  rules  relating  to  experts.  This  propKDsal 
would  provide  for  deferral  of  Federal  Income 
tax  on  exjKjrt  profits  and  would  accomplish 
this  by  establishing  a  special  tax  regime  for 
domestic  international  sales  corporations 
(DISC). 

OUTLINE    or    PROPOSAL 

In  general 

The  propxeal  calls  for  spiecial  tax  rules  to 
be  applied  to  a  defined  entity  called  a  domes- 
tic international  sales  corporation.  A  domes* 
tic  corpxiratlon  would  qualify  as  a  DISC  if 
It  met  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Most  of  its  gross  Income  (say  95  p>er- 
cent)  Is  derived  from — 

Export  sales  (determined  by  a  destination 
test  rather  than  by  technicalities  of  place  of 
passage  of  title); 

The  performance  of  services  ancUlary  to 
its  sales; 

The  leasing  or  rental  of  export  property; 

Interest  received  on  loans  made  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  plants.  macJiinery  or  equip- 
ment In  the  VS.  used  in  export  production 
(export  manufactiu-lng  faculties) ; 

Interest  on  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Export-Imp>ort  Bank  or  F.C.I_A.;  and 

Other  transactions  and  activities  related 
to  Its  expwrts;  and 

(2)  Most  of  its  assets  (say  95  percent)  are 
exp>ort-rel8ted.  Including — 

Working  capital  necessary  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable needs  of  the  corporation; 

Plant,  machinery  and  equipment  used  In 
the  sale,  storage,  packaging,  servicing,  as- 
sembly or  transfwrtatlon  of  its  expxDrts; 

Obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
ExpKJrt-Impjort  Bank  or  P.C.I.A.; 

Assets  of  foreign  sales  branches  handling 
the  UjS.  expKjrts; 

Stock  or  securities  in  a  controlled  foreign 
corp)oratlon  engaged  In  marketing  the  DISC'S 
exports;  and 

Obligations  representing  loans  to  domestic 
producers  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
port manufacttirlng  facilities. 

With  respiect  to  loans  made  by  the  DISC  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  exp>ort  manufac- 
turing facilities,  the  annual  gross  Income 
from  such  loans  (less  any  dividends  paid 
out  of  earnings  of  that  year)  coTild  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  DISC'S  annual  gross 
income  from  all  sources. 

Tax  treatment  of  DISC  profltt 

So  long  as  the  domestic  corp>oratlon  con- 
tinued to  qualify  as  a  DISC  Its  retained  earn- 
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ings  would  b«  exempt  from  U.S.  Income  tax. 
Upon  a  dividend  distribution,  liquidation,  or 
sale  of  the  shares,  those  earnings  would  be 
taxed  to  the  shareholders  as  ordinary  Income. 
The  dividends  received  deduction  would  not 
be  available,  since  the  DISC  Incurred  no  U.S. 
income  tax  With  respect  to  foreign  taxes  paid 
by  the  DISC,  a  foreign  tax  credit  would  be 
available  to  the  corporate  shareholders.  Divi- 
dends of  a  qualified  DISC  would  be  deemed 
at  least  in  part  to  be  foreign  source  income 
and  excess  foreign  tax  credits  available  from 
other  sources  could  be  applied  against  U.S. 
taxes  on  the  dividends. 

Profits  attributable  to  the  DISC 
It    Is   contemplated   that   export  sales  by 
the  DISC   to  Us  related   foreign  purchasers 
would  be  made  on  an  arm's-length  standard 
under  existing  Income  allocation  rules.  How- 
ever,  the   sale   of    goods   for   export   by   the 
domestic  manufacturer  to  the  DISC  would 
be  subject  to  a  different  allocation  rule  which 
would  enable  the  DISC   to  earn  a  profit  In 
excess  of  the  profit  which  would  be  attribu- 
table to  It  under  the  existing  allocation  rules. 
Rationale 
The  DISC  proposal  proceeds  from  the  view 
that    exporting    businesses    In    the    United 
States  operate  under  a  tax  disadvantage  as 
compared  to  foreign  manufacturing  subsidi- 
aries of  UwS.  corporations  and  as  compared 
to  foreign  suppliers,  each  of  which  seek  to 
supply   the   same   foreign  market.   The   dis- 
advantage Inheres  In  the  fact  that,   apart 
from  certain  situations  which  are  dealt  with 
under  "subpart  F"   (Internal  Revenue  Code 
$951  et  seq.),  the  U.S.  tax  on  the  earnings 
of  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.   parent  is 
deferred  until  those  earnings  are  repatriated, 
whereas  a  domestic  exporting  corporation  Is 
taxed  on  Its  earnings  currently  and  many 
foreign  suppliers  are  subject  to  tax  at  rates 
considerably  below  the  U.S.  level.  Permission 
to   operate   an   export   business   through   a 
domestic    corporation   under  U.S.   laws   and 
accounting  systems  would  also  simplify  op- 
erations materially  as  contrasted  with  oper- 
ations through  foreign  corporations. 

The  DISC  proposal,  therefore,  Is  a  reform 
designed  to  achieve  equality  and  slmpUflca- 
tlon  by  treating  a  domestic  exporting  sub- 
sidiary on  the  same  basis  as  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary so  that  U.S.  Ux  on  export  Income  de- 
rived by  the  DISC  would  be  deferred  until 
the  DISC  distributes  Its  Income  to  Its  share- 
holders. So  long  as  the  domestic  export  cor- 
poration continued  to  earn  qualified  in- 
come and  continued  to  Invest  In  qualified 
assets  In  the  proportions  required.  If  no 
dividends  are  paid  no  Federal  Income  tax 
would  be  Incurred. 

I:  Is  contemplated  that  generally  tax-free 
reorganizations  would  be  permitted  In  order 
to  telescope  existing  foreign  operations  into 
a  DISC  or  to  put  existing  foreign  sales  sub- 
sidiaries under  Its  ownership  where  desired. 
SOME  siaancMTT  aspects 
In  examining  the  potential  value  of  this 
proposal,  there  are  four  aspects  which  should 
bo  given  i>artlcular  consideration:  the  sig- 
nificance of  deferral,  investment  of  profits 
In  export  manufacturing  facilities,  the  deter- 
mination of  expxort  profits  and  the  treat- 
ment of  dividend  distributions  made  by  the 
DISC  for  purposes  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

While  deferral  of  tax  for  a  relatively  short 
period,  such  as  a  year  or  two.  would  be  of 
limited  significance,  deferral  for  a  substan- 
tial period  reduces  significantly  the  Impact 
of  a  tax  and,  of  course,  deferral  that  lasts 
indefinitely  can  have  substantially  the  same 
effect  as  an  exemption  from  tax.  Since  the 
proposal  would  permit  profits  of  a  DISC  to 
be  Invested  in  export  manufacturing  facili- 
ties as  well  as  in  export  sales  facilities.  It 
would    appear   that   In   many   Instances  tho 


deferral  provided  by  this  proposal  would  be 
for  substantial  periods. 

The  only  limitation  on  deferral  would  be 
that  the  Income  from  financing  export  man- 
ufacturing facilities  in  any  year  (less  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  DISC  with  respect  to  that 
year)  could  not  exceed  the  corporation's  In- 
come for  that  year  from  export  sales  activi- 
ties. This  would  mean  that  after  a  time  the 
DISC  would  have  to  make  distributions  for 
its  Income  in  order  to  prevent  the  Income 
from  financing  export  manufacturing  facili- 
ties less  dividends  from  exceeding  Income 
from  export  sales  activities. 

Since  export  profits  (Income  from  exjKDrt 
sales  activities  plus  Income  from  financing 
export  manufacturing  facilities  t  would  be 
deferred  only  as  long  as  they  are  retained 
by  a  corporation  that  qualifies  as  a  DISC, 
amounts  paid  as  dividends  would  at  the  time 
of  dUtributlon  be  subject  to  tax  as  the  In- 
come of  Its  parent  or  other  shareholders. 
Our  rough  calculations,  based  on  assump- 
tions which  we  believe  to  be  typical.  Indi- 
cate that  where  export  profits  are  deferred, 
the  proposal  would  not  require  the  distri- 
bution of  export  profits  earned  by  a  DISC 
during  ten  years  after  enactment.  Where 
export  profits  follow  a  rising  curve,  this  pe- 
riod would  be  longer. 

As  Indicated,  the  profits  of  the  DISC  could 
be  Invested  in  export  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, subject  to  the  limitation  described 
above,  on  Income  from  such  Investments. 
The  typical  investment  by  a  DISC  In  export 
manufacturing  facilities,  we  believe,  would 
be  a  loan  by  the  DISC  to  its  parent  corpora- 
tion to  help  the  parent  finance  new  manu- 
facturing facilities.  This  would  result  In  the 
DISC  receiving  Interest.  It  Is  not  contem- 
plated that  we  would  require  the  loan  to  be 
traced  to  sj)eclfic  manufacturing  facilities  or 
equipment  which  will  actually  produce  for 
export  as  long  as  the  ratio  of  the  financing 
supplied  by  the  DISC  to  total  new  Invest- 
ment In  manufacturing  facilities  does  not 
exceed  the  ratio  of  the  manufacturer's  ex- 
port sales  to  total  sales. 

The  third  aspect  to  be  considered  Is  the 
provision  for  special  rules  for  the  allocation 
of  Income  between  a  related  manufacturing 
corporation  and  the  DISC.  The  thought  here 
Is  that  part  of  the  Income  now  earned  by 
corporations  manufacturing  In  this  country 
for  expwrt  would  be  treated  as  constituting 
export  profits  which  could  be  earned  by  a 
DISC.  Under  this  approach,  a  substantial 
amount  of  Income  could  be  allocated  to  the 
DISC,  whether  the  DISC  export*  to  related 
or  unrelated  customers  In  foreign  cotmtrles. 
In  addition,  exporters  would  be  encouraged 
to  allocate  to  the  DISC  substantial  functions 
Involved  In  export  sales,  and  to  the  extent 
this  occurs  the  Income  which  would  be  al- 
locable to  the  DISC  would  Increase. 

Finally,  It  will  be  possible  In  many  In- 
stances to  conduct  export  sales  through  the 
DISC  with  relatively  low  foreign  taxes  on  the 
sales  income.  Dividend  distributions  from  a 
qualified  DISC  will  carry  such  foreign  taxes 
as  foreign  tax  credits  and  will  be  deemed  to 
be  foreign  source  income  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  export  sales  income  of  the  DISC. 
To  the  extent  that  the  foreign  taxes  on  the 
DISC  are  lower  than  the  U.S.  corporate  rate, 
a  corporate  shareholder  vrtll  be  able  to  use 
excess  tax  credits  from  other  foreign  source 
Income  against  U.S.  taxes  on  the  DISC  divi- 
dends. 

John  Osteb  MAKtrFACTURiNC  Co., 

Chicago.  III.,  May  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.   Senator.   New   Senate   Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  these  many  years 

of  efforts  In  exporting  electrical  appliances. 

the  writer  has   had  occasion   to  see  under 


what  dlsadvanUge  the  US  Exporters  labor 
compared  to  exporters  from  other  countries 
that  provide  direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  to 
export. 

To  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  tax 
relief  under  the  present  rules,  our  exporters 
must  resort  to  very  complicated  handling, 
particularly  In  the  case  of  finished  products. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  handling 
alone  prevents  us  from  obtaining  30  to  40  o 
of  additional  business  we  could  otherwise 
book. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  passing  of 
legislation  concerning  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  US  exports,  although  this  Is  only  the 
first  step  which  in  my  opinion  should  be 
taken. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Otto  E.  Landen, 
Director  of  Marketing,  Eastern  Hevi- 
isphere. 

Amforge,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III..  May  22.  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  appreciated 
your  letter  of  April  27  regarding  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation  (DISC). 
Sorry  I  have  not  answered  sooner,  but  un- 
fortunately have  not  been  In  the  office  very 
frequently  since  that  time. 

Amforge  Is  in  the  forging  business,  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  product,  does 
little  export  work.  We  have,  however,  re- 
cently set  up  several  licensees  In  various 
countries,  and  expect  to  expand  the  number 
In  the  future.  In  conjunction  with  these 
licensees,  we  have  been  able  to  sell  equip- 
ment which  we  build. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above,  it  probably 
does    not   make   sense   for   us   to   set    up   a  , 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  situation. 

I  might  add,  however,  that  I  have  read 
through  the  material,  and  feel  that  it  is 
probably  an  excellent  approach  for  compa- 
nies Involved  In  a  great  deal  of  export.  It 
certainly  makes  the  tax  situation  much  more 
eqtiltable  for  companies  exporting  parts, 
compared  to  those  doing  foreign  manufac- 
turing. I  would  be  very  much  In  favor  of 
this  type  of  arrangement,  and  hope  that  It 
will  be  in  effect  If  later  we  get  Into  the 
types  of  work  that  will  warrant  this  type 
of  corporation. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  us  advised.  I  hope 
my  thoughts  may  be  of  some  help  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Conley, 
Vice  President.  Planning. 

Bell  &  Howell, 
Chicago.  III..  May  7, 1970. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  April  27th  with  detailed 
Information  on  the  Proposed  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporation  Legislation. 

On  receipt  of  your  letter  we  contacted 
Miss  Agnes  Stenros,  ElxecuUve  AdmilnlEtra- 
tor  of  the  International  Trade  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. I  believe  this  is  the  most  Important  as- 
sociation of  Its  type  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  Informed  that  DISC  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  their  membership  which 
exceeds  seven  hundred  individuals  represent- 
ing the  leading  International  Trade  firms 
throughout  this  area.  Miss  Stenros  Informed 
me  the  International  Trade  Club  Is  very 
much  In  favor  of  DISC. 

This  propKised  tax  category  appears  to  be 
a  good  legislative  step  very  much  needed  to 
assist     U.S.     exporting     organizations     in 
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strengthening  their  positions  in  oversea* 
markets.  It  is  most  discouraging  for  rep- 
resentatives of  a  U.S.  exporting  corporation 
to  see  the  amount  of  increased  competition 
being  faced  In  overseas  markets  from  for- 
eign firms  operating  under  a  tax  structure 
that  Is  far  more  beneficial  than  we  are  faced 
with  m  the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  In  the  language  of  the 
final  draft  of  such  legislation  adequate  low 
cost  levels  would  be  permitted  to  support 
appropriate  responses  to  increasing  competi- 
tion while  remaining  clear  to  avoid  conten- 
tion with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  am  most  hopeful  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  U.S.  industry  to  assist  In  promoting  fur- 
ther sales  through  the  use  of  legislation  as 
proposed  vrtth  DISC  vrtll  be  successful.  Otir 
associates  of  the  International  Trade  Club 
of  Chicago  Join  us  In  support  of  the  DISC 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

F.  J.  Gonzalez, 
Regional  Manager. 


INTEBCON  Research  Associates,  Ltd., 

Chicago.  III.,  May  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  April  27,  1970  and  I  am 
complimented  that  you  wrrote  to  ask  our 
advice  on  legislation  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  (DISC). 

Our  firm  Is  actually  more  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  International  licensing  and 
exchange  of  technology  than  In  the  export 
area  per  se.  However,  we  are  exposed  con- 
tinuously to  the  problems  that  now  exist 
wherein  U.S  business  generally  does  not 
have  Incentive  to  seriously  undertake  export 
programs.  This  is  especially  true  of  medium 
and  smaller  size  successful  companies  who 
are  enjoying  good  domestic  demand.  Un- 
fortunately in  the  case  of  these  firms,  and 
especially  when  they  produce  products  of 
high  technical  content,  there  Is  probably  an 
exceptional  potential  for  export  Therefore, 
any  new  legislation  that  highlights  and 
stimulates  Interest  In  exf>ortatlon,  even  If 
the  subsidies  or  tax  advantages  are  economi- 
cally not  of  the  greatest  significance,  could 
still  be  very  important  in  helping  the  United 
States  arrest  and  Improve  our  present  serious 
decline  In  shares  of  foreign  markets. 

Prom  our  own  experience  also  many  other 
countries  provide  a  variety  of  tax  and  other 
special  incentives  to  exporters  and  most  of 
these  are  not  available  In  the  U.S.  Therefore, 
I  feel  that  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  DISC  has  merit  although  I  am  not  able 
to  fully  ascertain  how  significant  the  tax 
advantages  will  be  for  such  a  company. 

Generally  I  feel  that  an  overall  study 
should  be  made  of  all  types  of  business  who 
contribute  positively  to  the  credit  side  of 
our  balance  of  payments.  For  example,  li- 
censing Is  estimated  to  return  to  the  United 
States  upwards  of  $1  billion  each  ye«r  in 
royalties.  Consulting  firms  like  our  own  are 
attempting  to  stimulate  licensing  agree- 
ments between  American  companies  and 
overseas  counterparts.  Along  the  same  vein 
so-called  combination  export-management 
firms  are  attempting  again  to  stimulate  over- 
seas sales  generally  for  smaller  companies. 
Such  types  of  orgahlzatlons  could  perhaps 
receive  more  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  the  various  Government  Departments. 
I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  these  Dep€u-t- 
ments,  such  as  Commerce,  are  not  very  co- 
operative with  us  but  probably  programs 
could  be  developed  that  would  encourage 
greater  use  of  our  services  and  this  conld  be 
a  helpful  factor  In  our  trade  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  V.  Donovan, 
Executive  Director. 


Gallaguet  &  Ascher  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  May  6. 1970. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  27th  In  which  you  ask  my 
advice  on  legislation  being  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  Increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  retain  Jobs  In  this  country. 

Senator,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  In- 
creasing exf>orts  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  I  have  written,  I  have  preached,  and 
I  am  In  agreement  with  your  development 
of  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration (DISC).  But  to  be  realistic,  are 
we  giving  the  corporations  a  real  benefit 
since,  as  you  state,  the  tax  on  the  export 
earnings  would  be  deferred  until  those 
earnings  are  distributed  to  stockholders? 

My  position  for  years  has  been  to  give  a 
tax  deferment  to  any  corporation  who  enters 
the  export  field — one  that  can  be  recog- 
nized as  a  benefit  to  those  who  export. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  a  country  as  large  as 
ours  has  only  4%  of  Its  corporations  en- 
gaged In  Foreign  Trade  and  Exports.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  outright  tax  benefit  for  any 
corporation  who  enters  Into,  or  Is  already 
In  the  export  market,  because  the  cost  of 
promoting  foreign  markets  Is  a  great  deal 
more  than  promoting  domestic  markets.  It 
entails  travel  overseas  to  establish  agents 
or  make  actual  contacts  with  companies  to 
whom  products  can  be  sold.  This  at  least 
should  be  a  "write  off"  f>ermltted  to  those 
firms  so  they  will  become  Interested  enough 
to  develop  an  export  business. 

You  of  all  people  should  know  better 
what  can  be  done  as  a  shining  example  Is 
the  Bell  &  Howell  Company.  I  am  siu-e. 
Senator,  the  cost  of  establishing  distributors 
all  over  the  world  cfime  to  a  pretty  figure, 
and  If  there  were  any  type  of  tax  gain  at 
that  time — Bell  &  Howell  would  have  done 
even  more  In  the  establishing  of  their  dis- 
tributors and  thus  Increasing  export  trade. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
say — If  you  give  a  tax  benefit  to  domestic 
corporations  you  will  get  more  people  selling 
export  products  thus  bringing  more  dollars 
back  to  the  United  States  and  keeping  our 
balance  of  payments  In  good  balance. 

See  the  enclosed  booklet  "What  Do  You 
Mean  . . .  You    Don't    Export?" 
Very  tnily  yours, 

Mark  M.  Tullino, 

Vice  President. 

Alphaloy  Corp., 
Chicago,  lU.,  May  e,  1970. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy:  I  am  very  definitely  In 
favor  of  the  Domestic  International  StUes 
Corporation  (DISC)  proposal. 

Currently,  anyone  attempting  to  generate 
export  business  from  this  country  Is  defi- 
nitely under  a  handicap,  not  only  from  a 
tax  standpoint,  which  the  DISC  legislation 
would  alleviate,  but  also  from  higher  labor 
costs  and  shipping  costs  making  It  very  diffi- 
cult In  many  cases  to  be  competitive  In  price. 
This  deferment  of  taxes  on  export  earnings 
would  be  a  definite  help,  particularly  In 
these  times  of  high  money  costs.  Its  effec- 
tiveness on  our  Balance-of -Payments  should 
more  than  offset  any  loss  of  Immediate  reve- 
nue to  the  government.  Prom  our  work  in 
the  electronics  industry  In  particular,  any 
UjS.  company  that  Is  forced  to  construct 
facilities  overseas  almost  Invariably  ends  up 
producing  a  major  portion  of  their  domestic 
requirements  overseas  and  returning  them 
to  this  country. 

In  short,  we   very  definitely  feel  that  a 


program  such  as  DISC  would  be  f>erferable  to 
restrictive  Import  duties  or  other  deterrents 
to  free  trade  In  order  to  protect  selected  VS. 
companies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dkam  J.  Deakyne, 

Sales  Manager. 

L.  H.  Prohman  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III.,  May  7. 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pxrct  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  April  27th  outlining  the 
proposal  for  legislation  on  DISC,  a  new  Idea 
to  strengthen  US.  export  efforts  abroad. 
Based  upon  the  highlights  you  enclosed  with 
the  letter  and  conversations  with  qualified 
people,  I  believe  that  this  project  should  be 
pushed  to  completion.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  various  technical  points  which  must  be 
smoothed  out,  especially  in  relation  to  tax 
officials,  but  In  essence  I  believe  this  gives 
U.S.  manufacturers  or  export  sales  agents  a 
better  competitive  situation  abroad.  As  this 
will  Increase  profits,  help  with  tax  problems. 
Increase  exports  and  hence  build  more  Jobs 
here,  I  believe  It  Is  a  good  program. 

Aside  from  creating  an  even  and  equal 
situation  with  large  companies  who  now 
have  manufacturing  facilities  abroad  and 
enjoy  tax  privileges.  It  provides  the  incen- 
tive for  domestic  companies  as  well  as  cur- 
rent exporters  to  expand  their  efforts.  Pro- 
viding a  subsidy  through  a  tax  advantage, 
we  are  helping  to  equalize  the  efforts  of  for- 
eign nations  whom  we  must  meet  on  the 
competitive  battlefield. 

I  win  be  Interested  In  the  progress  of  this 
idea  into  legislation. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

ARTHtTB  H.  FRORICAM. 


CE  Repractories, 
Chicago.  lU.,  May  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  27  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  offer 
my  opinion  on  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
posed recognition  of  a  Domestic  Internation- 
al Sales  Corporation  (DISC). 

Large  firms  accustomed  to  multl-corpKJra- 
tlon  operation  would  have  no  difficulty 
structuring  their  corporation  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tax  benefits  under  DISC  because 
large  companies  tend  to  have  separate  op- 
erating functions  In  International  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  smaU  and  medium  size 
companies  who  are  presently  engaged  or  could 
become  Interested  In  International  trade  are 
structured  so  that  export  sales  are  merely  an 
extension  of  their  domestic  marketing  de- 
partments. In  these  cases,  organizational  and 
accounting  problems  may  be  a  deterrent  to 
establishing  a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation. 

In  general,  I  can  say  that  the  U.S.A.  Is  far 
behind  other  Industrialized  nations  In  as- 
sistance to  companies  engaged  In  exportation 
of  products  and  services.  Certainly  If  we  are 
to  attain  our  rightful  position  In  interna- 
tional trade,  our  companies  will  need  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  provided  by  DISC  but 
perhaps  with  a  less  complicated  system. 
Yours  very  truly, 

George  V.  Campbell, 

Vice  President. 


Semiconductob  Specialists,  Inc., 

Chicago,  lU..  May  8.  1970. 
Subject:  Your  letter  April  27,  1970,  Domestic 

International    Sales   Corporation. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.    Seruite. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  read  your  letter 
and  description  of  the  pr(^>oeed  legislation 
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on  DISC  with  great  interest.  We  would  favor 
such  a  corporate  structure  because  It  would 
encourage  exports  from  the  U.S.  Instead  of 
estabUshing  foreign  subsidiaries.  Sp>eclflcally, 
we  have  a  foreign  subsidiary  in  England  and 
contemplate  others  In  Germany  and  Canada. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  probably 
cause  us  to  set  up  a  DISC  Instead. 
Sincerely, 

Paitl  p.  Camioli., 

President. 

E  I  DC  Pont  de  NEMOtms  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Wilmington,  Del.,  May  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pkbct, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzjiB,  Senator  Percy:  Your  letter  dated 
.\pni  27,  1970,  addressed  to  J.  S4.  Remsen,  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  You  request 
comments  and  advice  on  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment proposal  which  would  recognize  a 
special  category  of  corporation  called  a  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC). 

For  sometime.  Du  Pont  Company  represent- 
atives have  actively  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  discussions  with  Treasury  officials  In  an 
effort  to  effect  measxires  which  would  serve 
to  Increase  exports.  We  have  become  con- 
vinced that  there  are  two  things  which  need 
to  be  done  before  any  new  Incentive  Is  adopt- 
ed. Plrst.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should 
be  amended  to  ellnUnat«  Section  954(d), 
which  requires  controlled  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  U.S.  companies  to  pay  U.S.  tax  on 
certain  undistributed  sales  income.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Treasury  Department  should  adopt 
understandable  guidelines  In  applying  Sec- 
tion 462  of  the  Code,  particularly  in  deter- 
mining the  price  which  a  U.S.  parent  can 
charge  its  foreign  subsidiaries  for  exported 
products. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  foreign  selling  base 
Is  esoentlal  if  a  U.S.  manufacturer  is  to  sell 
effectively  in  world  markets.  Only  through  a 
constant  and  ready  contact  with  customers 
can  a  company  provide  effective  service  and  a 
direct  understanding  of  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Du  Pont  presently  sells  into  ETuropean 
markets  through  a  Swiss  selling  subsidiary 
which  has  over  a  thousand  employees.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  selling  services 
performed  by  this  company  could  be  carried 
on  efficiently  by  a  domestic  selling  company. 

The  DISC  proposal  would  add  a  completely 
new  and  complicated  concept  to  the  tax  law. 
The  deferral  of  tax  provision  would  certainly 
be  of  advantage  to  any  comi>any  which  set  up 
a  DISC  for  use  in  ito  exports  Whether  or  not 
this  proposal  would  result  in  an  increase  In 
exports  is.  to  say  the  least,  problematical.  I 
believe  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  testify 
that  Du  Pont  could  expect  to  Increase  Its 
exports  through  use  of  a  DISC. 

I  have  refrained  from  discussing  any  of  the 
particulars  of  the  DISC  proposal  because  I 
feel  stire  that  the  Treasury  Is  still  refining 
the  announced  features  of  such  a  plan.  In  the 
event  you  feel  a  more  detailed  general  discus- 
sion of  the  present  DISC  proposal  would  be 
nelpful  to  you.  we  would  be  glad  to  supply  It. 
Sincerely. 

Rot  a.  Wektz. 
Chief  Counsel.  Federal  and  Foreign  Tax 
Division. 

Sun.  Corp., 
Chicago,  111.,  21,  1970. 
Senator  Cuarlxs  H.  Pebct, 
t/.5.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatob  Pesct:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  April  27th  seeWng  advice  on 
legislation  being  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  increase  U.S.  exports  and  re- 
tain Jobs  In  this  country. 

The  United  States  should  be  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  deterioration  of  her  trade 


position  In  world  markets.  As  I  travel  around 
the  world  I  am  amazed  (and  discouraged)  at 
how  quickly  we  have  lost  our  trade  position. 
Japanese  and  German  manufacturers  as  well 
as  others  have  brought  or  borrowed  our  tech- 
nology. Improved  upon  it,  and  captured  our 
traditional  export  markets.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  the  portable  power  tool  Industry  and, 
In  my  opinion,  in  other  durable  goods  fields. 

Until  there  is  dramatic  improvement  in 
the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  American 
industry  in  this  country,  we  will  continue  to 
lose  ground  in  export  markets.  The  long  term 
solution  to  this  problem  lies  with  the  inter- 
nal control  of  inflation,  which  may  require 
wage  and  price  controls  or  a  lengthy  reces- 
sion forcing  our  free  economy  to  get  back 
into  good  order. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  lasting  incen- 
tive, a  bill  such  as  Treasury  is  proposing  is 
long  overdue  and  welcome.  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

8KIL  Corporation  Is  currently  deeply  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  the  IRS  over  export 
problems.  In  all  cases,  the  IRS  is  acting  in 
the  worst  interests  for  U.S.  exports.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment urging  US  manufacturers  to  export 
more.  In  our  case,  85 "^c  of  our  US.  exports 
are  to  foreign  subsidiaries  which  we  control. 
The  IRS  argues  that  we  treat  these  subs  with 
too  much  favor  But  we  know  that  raising 
prices  to  our  subs  merely  forces  them  to  find 
local  foreign  sources  and  buy  locally  rather 
than  from  the  U.S. 

The  DISC  proposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  offer  some  relief  to  our  situ- 
ation. Following  are  some  specific  comments 
on  the  proposal  as  developed  by  our  tax 
specialist : 

QVALZnCATIOS  OF  THE  DISC — 9S   PERCENT  RTTLE 
QCAIXFICATION  or  THE  DISC — 95  %  RUIX 

(a)  Gross  income 

The  95%  rule  Is  fair  enough  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  being  based  on  the  current  WHTC 
formula.  I  am  definitely  In  agreement  that 
export  sales  must  be  determined  on  a  des- 
tination basis  rather  than  by  technicalities 
of  place  or  passage  of  title.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  the  Treasury  Is  attempting  to  elim- 
inate another  round  of  cotirt  hassles  on  the 
title  passage  question. 

(b)  Export  related  assets 
I  would  assure  that  we  would  experience 
no  difficulties  here  with  the  95'^c  rule.  How- 
ever, I  foresee  that  this  will  be  a  central  area 
of  future  IRS  attacks  and  court  litigation. 
Regulations  must  clearly  define  what  is 
deemed   to   be  an   "export   related"   asset. 

PROFTT  ATTRtBUTABLE  TO  THE  DISC 

The  proposal  contemplates  making 
changes  in  Section  482  as  it  relates  to  a 
parent  company's  dealings  with  Its  DISC. 
Does  this  hopefully  mean  that  a  parent 
oould  make  intercompany  sales  to  Its  DISC 
at  cost  without  danger  of  a  Section  482  chal- 
lenge from  the  IRS?  This  is  a  very  key  area 
and  any  DISC  legislation  should  very  care- 
fully outline  the  workings  of  Section  482. 

INTERCOMPANT  LOANS 

It  appears  that  a  company  could  get  money 
out  of  Its  DISC  through  a  low  Interest  (say 
4%)  intercompany  borrowing  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  proceeds  be  used  to  finance 
new  export  related  manufacturing  facilities. 
The  proposal  gives  a  formula  with  which  I 
agree.  We  do  not  feel  that  a  loan  should 
have  to  be  traced  to  specific  manufacturing 
facilities  which  actually  produce  for  export. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  DISC 

Tax  free  re-organizations  will  be  per- 
mitted tinder  the  proposal,  which  would  en- 
able us  to  Uquldate  our  WHTC  and  Export 
Department  Into  a  newly  organized  DISC. 
Thus,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  In  con- 
forming our  business  set-up  to  any  new  legis- 
lation which  comee  out. 


In  summary,  SKIL  Corporation  supports 
this  proposal  as  outlined  as  an  inducement 
for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  increase  exports. 
We  recognize  it  as  a  step  towards  making  the 
U.S.  more  competitive  with  other  nations  In 
regao-ds  to  exp>ort  incentives.  We  would  also 
stress  that  any  Inhibiting  restrictions  whlcl> 
might  be  introduced  by  the  IRS  in  regu- 
lating the  proposed  DISC  might  well  de- 
stroy any  Incentive  contained  In  this  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Sitixivan, 

President. 


Tee-Pak,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III.,  May  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  glad  to  have 
your  letter  of  April  27  on  the  subject  of  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  U.S.  exports  as  this 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me. 

Although  we  theoretically  have  had  regu- 
lations offering  lower  tax  rates  on  exports.  In 
effect  these  actually  have  not  materialized.  I 
refer  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  corporations 
which  have  long  been  in  vogue  and  are  so 
abused  both  by  the  awkwardness  of  fulfilling 
the  regulation  and  the  overcontrol  by  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  as  to  virtually  negate  the 
effect  of  the  law.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
requirement  that  the  transfer  of  title  has  to 
be  effective  outside  of  this  country  which 
means  domestic  manufacturers  have  to  use  a 
number  of  expensive  and  impractical  artifices 
to  avoid  passage  of  title  within  the  United 
States.  It  would  seem  this  Is  of  no  particu- 
lar benefit  to  the  control  of  this  situation 
whatsoever.  The  second  Item  relates  to  the 
annual  battle  with  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  Intercompany  pricing  with  the  intent  of 
minimizing  the  very  benefits  of  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations  envisioned  by 
Congress  In  passing  the  law. 

We  have  eliminated  the  use  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere  company  to  Latin  America  for 
the  above  reasons. 

For  years  this  company  had  European 
whoUy  owned  subsidiaries  acting  as  our  sales 
agents.  Annually  we  were  assessed  fantastic 
figures  of  added  profits  to  the  domestic  corpo- 
ration under  the  guise  of  an  argument  on 
Intercompany  pricing  and  these  were  always 
settled  at  about  10<  on  the  dollar.  How- 
ever, it  became  so  annoying  that  we  took  the 
simple  though  expensive  route  of  making  our 
foreign  subsidiaries  Into  branches  of  our 
American  corporation  and  eliminated  this 
unnecessary  headache. 

As  to  DISC.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  it — or  any 
other  system  that  gives  business  people  an 
opportunity  to  compete  not  Just  in  Europe, 
but  In  other  markets  where  the  Europeans 
are  very  aggressive.  It  is  about  time  someone 
took  an  interest  In  this  matter  to  see  that  we 
were  not  put  at  an  export  disadvantage  and 
that  the  laws  and  regulations  under  which 
we  operate  truthfully  reflected  the  oft  stated 
anxiety  from  Washington  that  we  become 
bigger  and  consistent  exporters.  There  Is 
much  work  that  can  be  done  In  this  field. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Setmoxj^  Oppsnheimes. 

O'Hare  Inn, 
Des  Plaines,  III.,  May  6,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Referring  to  your 
letter  of  April  27  concerning  the  proposal  of 
creating  a  domestic  international  sales  cor- 
poration (DISC),  I  beUeve  the  rationale  be- 
hind It  is  very  valid  and  healthy  for  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Of  course,  the  95%  of  gross  income  qual- 
ifying requirement,  I  believe,  is  too  high,  as 
It  would  eliminate  probably  the  gT«»t  ma- 
jority of  exporters.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
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the  Treasury  proposal  permits  the  creation 
of  a  domestic  wholly  owned  subsidiary  which 
would  qualify  under  DISC  rules.  Such  sub- 
sidiary would  perform  all  services  and  trans- 
actions related  to  the  exports  even  though 
the  parent  company.  Itself,  would  not  qual- 
ify under  the  85%  rules. 

The  exclusion  of  the  dividends  paid  by  a 
foreign  selling  subsidiary  of  a  DISC  for  95% 
qualifying  rule  would,  of  course,  have  a  neg- 
ative Influence  on  the  creation  of  a  DISC 
Itself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gilbert  E.  Rosenbrier, 

General  Manager. 

Borg-Wakneb  Corp., 
Chicago.  III.,  May  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebct, 
i;^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  replying  to  your 
kind  letter  of  AprU  27,  1970,  requesting  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  establish  a 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC). 

We  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  the  Treas- 
tiry  Department  present  this  tax  proposal 
and  believe  that  this  legislation.  If  enacted, 
win  substantially  assist  U.S.  companies  to 
compete  In  the  overseas  markets. 

Foreign  competition  often  has  many  ad- 
vantages through  taxation,  subsidies,  hid- 
den protection  discouraging  Imports,  etc.,  to 
aaslst  them  and  this  proposed  legislation 
could  help  U.S.  exporters  compete  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

Having  previously  been  the  president  of 
Borg-Wamer  International  Corporation,  oiu- 
export  subsidiary,  I  can  personally  attest  to 
the  need  for  legislative  assistance  to  bolster 
U.S.  exports. 

It    Is    to    be    hoped    that    this    legislation 
will  not  be  burdened  by  too  much  admin- 
istrative   "red    tape"    as    was    the    Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Brown. 

Step  HENS- AoAMSON, 
Aurora.  III.,  May  6,  1970. 
Hon.  Senator  Charles  H.  Pebct. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  April  27  requesting  commento 
on  the  Treasury  Department  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  DISC  (Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation).  We  have  studied  this 
proposed  legislation  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest, as  in  my  opinion  it  would  definitely 
be  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  companies  who  are 
actively  promoting  their  export  business.  It 
would  also  greatly  help  to  make  American 
products  more  competitive  in  overseas  mar- 
kets and  equalize  the  foreign  government 
subsidiaries  and  tax  credits  which  they  give 
to  their  domestic  manufacturing  company 
for  exports  around  the  world. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  many  American 
companies  have  formed  manufactxirlng  sub- 
sidiaries overseas  in  order  to  retain  existing 
markets  or  to  gain  new  markets  where 
American  exi>orts  under  our  normal  tax  sys- 
tem are  not  competitive.  The  key  to  this  leg- 
islation, however,  is  the  rules  which  will  be 
formulated  for  Inter  company  pricing  ar- 
rangements between  the  American  manufac- 
turing company  and  DISC.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  normal  Intention  of  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  sell  to  DISC  on  a  loss  basis  but 
a  simplified  definition  of  proper  costs  are 
necessary  to  determine  an  equitable  inter 
company  pricing  structure. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  companies 
already  in  existence  can  consolidate  foreign 
sales  Bub&ldiaries  already  existing  within  the 
DISC  corporate  structure  and  have  the  in- 
come of  these  foreign  sales  subsidiaries 
treated  In  the  same  way  as  profit  on  direct 
sales   from   the   United   Slates.   This   would 


assist  companies  already  organized  In  Inter- 
national markets. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  Treasury 
proposes  a  complete  deferment  of  all  U.S. 
Income  on  DISC  profit.  This  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  lower  percentage  pwlnts 
that  were  previously  available  to  Western 
Hemisphere  Trading  CorporationB  and  very 
difficult  to  administer. 

Our  parent  company,  Borg-Warner  Cor- 
poration, In  past  years  have  tried  to  decen- 
tralize their  International  operations  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  American  subsidiary  that 
could  operate  at  a  tax  advantage.  Therefore, 
every  division  of  Borg-Warner  is  responsible 
for  its  own  foreign  subsidiaries  and  it  would 
Ije  difficult  for  us  to  pull  all  of  this  back  to- 
gether Into  one  domestic  DISC  structure.  The 
solution  may  be  separate  DISC  structures  for 
major  operating  groups.  I  am  only  mention- 
ing this  to  show  that  the  more  involved  you 
get  In  international  business  the  lack  of  ad- 
vantageous legislation  in  the  past  has  not 
only  caused  competitive  hardship  but  orga- 
nizational hardship  as  well. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  Borg-Warner  Corporation  and 
have  been  asked  to  add  their  recommenda- 
tions to  my  personal  request  that  you  favor 
the  proposed  Treasury  regulation,  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  Senate  for  vote,  you  vote 
In  favor  of  Its  adoption. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Roger  W.  B.«ton, 

Vice  President. 


A.  Torres  Export,  Inc., 

Chicago.  May  6.  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebct, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  27th  of  April, 
which  was  received  by  us  the  4th  of  this 
month,  brings  us  to  the  hope  that  something 
we  consider  very  necessary  will  finally  be 
done  by  our  government  to  help  the  jjeople 
that  are  In  a  pkisltlon  to  stop  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  trade  position  of  the  United 
States. 

We  in  the  export  business  have  been  con- 
fronted with  increasingly  heavy  odds  m  our 
efforts  to  Increase  our  volume  of  exports, 
and  the  most  Important  of  these  obstacles 
are  the  higher  costs  of  American  made  prod- 
ucts and  the  fact  that  In  heavy  Industrial 
countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  the 
exporters  are  subsidized  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  their  respective  governments. 

We  are  handicapi>ed,  therefore,  by  offer- 
ing higher  priced  merchandise  that  is  avail- 
able from  other  countries,  and  while  we  lean 
very  heavily  on  the  traditionally  high  quality 
of  American  made  products,  this  argument 
Is  wearing  thinner  and  thinner  as  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  European  and  Asiatic  com- 
petitors Increase. 

Our  own  business  has  shown  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  believe 
that  this  increase  will  continue  at  a  rate  that 
can  be  accelerated  if  we  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  Increase  our  sales 
efforts  by  more  extensive  advertising  and 
traveling. 

If  we  could  be  assured  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  have  to  pay  lower  corpora- 
tion taxes  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  no 
taxes  at  all,  on  our  profits  which  are  solely 
derived  from  sales  made  outside  of  the  United 
States,  our  selling  activities  would  increase 
very  materially.  This,  of  course,  will  certainly 
lead  to  higher  penetration  of  foreign  markets. 

Such  a  help  from  our  government  would 
also  enable  us  to  give  longer  terms  of  pay- 
ment to  o\ir  customers  abroad.  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  sell- 
ing tools  that  can  be  used.  We  are  using  this 
means  of  Increasing  our  business,  but  we  are 
limited  by  the  increased  cost  of  doing  it  be- 
cause of  the  higher  Interest  rates  that  we 
now  have  to  pay  for  the  financing  that  long- 
er terms  of  payment  Invariably  require. 

We   are   hoping   very    earnestly   that   the 


proposed   legislation    will   go   through   with- 
out much  delay,  because  help  Is  needed  now 
and  It  Is  needed  urgently. 
Cordially  yours, 

A.  Torus, 

President. 

Cttlligan,  Inc., 
Northbrook,  III..  May  S.  1970. 
Hon.  Charlxs  H,  Pebct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
April  27,  OulUgan  Inc.  has  some  rather  strong 
feelings  with  regard  to  International  trade. 

First  of  all.  we  began  our  International 
business  In  1968.  Today,  37%  of  our  sales  and 
41%  of  our  profits  are  International. 

Marketing  today  In  88  countries,  and  being 
essentially  in  the  water  pollution  control 
business,  we  of  course  see  the  tremendous 
potential  for  export  and  establishment  of 
overseas  facilities.  We  also  recognize  that 
other  nations  grant  export  subsidies  of  vari- 
ous types  to  their  own  local  companies.  In 
Italy,  It  Is  6%.  In  a  country  like  France,  their 
local  added  value  tax  or  TVA  is  exempted 
for  exports.  This,  of  course,  represents  a 
substantial  export  subsidy.  If  all  nations 
applied  added  value  tax  as  a  true  source  of 
taxation,  then  we  would  be  on  a  more 
equivalent  basis.  However,  I  understand  that 
this  method  of  taxation  Is  not  predicted  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  some  kind  of  Incentive  must  be  applied. 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  and  substantially 
support  the  DISC  proposal.  As  President  of 
the  International  Trade  Club  of  Chicago.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  policy  statement 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  Treasury.  I  am 
also  attaching  a  policy  statement  which 
emanated  from  our  President's  office. 

We  would  urge  your  support  of  DISC  and 
feel  that  this  would  be  a  great  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  payments  problem. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Porth, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

INTX&NATIOMAL  TBASX  CLITB 

of  Chicago, 
May  5.  1970. 
Hon.  Chables  H.  Pkbct, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxab  Senatob  Pkbct:  It  ia  a  pleastire  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  "Statement  and  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  International  Trad* 
Club  of  Chicago  with  regard  to  the  Proposed 
Domestic  International  Sales  (Corporation." 

This  statement  has  been  submitted  on  be- 
half of  our  Club  to  Mr.  Edwin  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  for  Tax  PoUcy. 
We  hope  that  our  views  will  be  of  Interest 
to  you,  and  that  we  may  count  ui>on  your 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Pobth. 

President. 

Statement  and  Recommendations  of  thb 
International  Trade  Clitb  or  Chicaoo 
With  Regabd  to  the  Pboposed  Domestic 
Intebnational  Sales  Corporation  (DISC) 
Apbtl   9,    1970 

This  organization,  the  International  Trade 
Club  of  Chicago,  supports  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  establish  the  proposed  Domestic 
International   Sales  Corporation   (DISC). 

The  International  Trade  Club  is  comprised 
of  over  800  executives  represenUng  approxi- 
mately 700  Arms  with  International  business 
Interests.  The  companies  which  these  execu- 
tives represent  are  engaged  in  all  of  the 
major  fields  of  International  trade  and  In- 
vestment Including  manufacturers,  exporters 
and  Importers,  transportation  companies,  and 
firms  providing  various  services  to  companies 
engaged  In  International  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. 
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We  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
establishing  DISC  will  be  beneficial  for  ex- 
porters and  will  result  in  an  overall  Increase 
in  exports. 

We  recommend  that  In  the  final  legislation 
the  following  points  be  clearly  expressed: 

A.  The  permissible  pricing  arransements 
between  the  parent  company  and  the  DISC 
should  be  clearly  stated. 

The  limitations  of  Section  482  should  not 
be  applied. 

Any  price,  not  below  cost,  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

B.  The  broadest  terms  should  be  included 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  DISC  to  lend 
funds  to  its  parent  or  other  affiliated  domestic 
company.  Eventually,  when  the  balance  of 
payments  situation  permits,  the  DISC  should 
also  be  permitted  to  lend  the  funds  to  an 
overseas  corporation  which.  In  turn,  Imports 
from  the  United  States. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  pro- 
vldlne  the  same  reducUon  In  taxes  for  a  DISC 
which  is  now  available  to  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation.  This  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  U.S.  corporation  to 
have  both  a  DISC  and  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  with  different  rules  apply- 
ing to  two  segments  of  Its  exports.  Such  a 
lowered  tax  rate  would  have  a  very  substan- 
tial effect  In  expanding  exports. 

INTEENATIONAL  HAaVESTER  Co.. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  5. 1970. 
Hon.  CuA&ixs  H.  PsRCT, 
U.S.  Senate 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtem,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Perct:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  27,  1970,  addressed  to  Mr.  R. 
J.  McMenamln  of  our  Company  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  being  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  Increase  United 
States  exports. 

International  Harvester  Company  wishes 
to  record  Its  support  for  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  establishment 
of  Domestic  International  Sales  Corporations 
which  could  qualify  for  federal  Income  tax 
deferrals  on  expert  profits. 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  rules  by 
which  a  domestic  corporation  could  qualify 
for  such  tax  deferral,  and  see  no  particular 
problems  in  establishing  a  subsidiary  which 
would  meet  such  tests.  If  the  allocation  of 
export  sales  profit  between  a  manufacturing 
parent  and  a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Subsidiary  then  enables  sufficient  profit  to  be 
maintained  for  deferment,  the  competitive 
position  of  United  States  exports  would  be 
enhanced. 

International  Harvester  Company  has  had 
long  experience  In  the  problems  of  exjxwt- 
Ing  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  to  providing  products  abroad 
through  foreign  manufacturing  subsidiaries 
in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
suppliers  It  Is  our  contention  that  proposals 
designed  to  increase  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured products  from  the  United  States  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  that  of  our  Company.  We  believe  that 
properly  designed  tax  legislation  of  the  type 
now  proposed  would  assist  us  In  maintaining 
and.  in  time,  increasing  export  markets  for 
our  products  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  concerned,  of  course,  that  prior 
proposals  intended  to  stimulate  United  States 
exports  have  become  unduly  complex,  espe- 
cially In  matters  of  Inter-corporate  pricing 
and  corporate  rearrangements  which  might 
be  required  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  new 
legislation  While  we  support  the  present  pro- 
posal, we  would  suggest  that  the  export  stim- 
ulation which  is  intended  will  require  def- 
inite income  allocation  rules  to  prevent 
deletion  of  tax  deferral  benefits  by  subse- 
quent administrative  Judgments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dabtl  B.  Oldakeb. 


I  SoiLTEST.  Inc., 

Evanston.  III.,  May  14.  1970. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  We  refer  to  your  let- 
ter of  April  27  with  regard  to  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  increase  U.S.  exports. 

We  have  reviewed  the  DISC  outline  and 
believe  that  this  type  of  arrangement  would 
be  very  effective  for  our  company. 

Solltest  is  a  manufacturer  and  distributor 
of  engineering  test  equipment.  Fifty  ptercent 
of  our  sales  are  in  the  export  market  and 
we  sell  in  about  one  hundred  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  more 
competition  coming  into  our  field  and  we 
are  losing  the  market  for  many  of  the  stand- 
ard Items  to  producers  In  England.  France, 
Norway,  Japan,  Thailand,  Colombia  and 
Brazil. 

In  addition,  we  are  running  into  very 
attractive  financing  competition  from  Japan. 
Germany.  Switzerland  and  some  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

As  a  result,  while  we  are  still  Increasing 
our  export  sales  on  an  annual  basis,  we  are 
doing  this  only  by  the  continual  introduction 
of  more  sophisticated  equipment  which  Is 
not  as  yet  available  from  the  major  competi- 
tors. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  products  we 
produce  and  sell.  It  has  not  been  attractive 
for  us  to  set  up  a  manufacturing  operation 
abroad.  However,  we  must  still  compete  in- 
ternationally against  specialized  manufac- 
turers located  In  the  countries  above.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  running  Into  considerable 
localized  competition  which  produces  many 
of  the  basic  Items  of  our  line  for  sale  In  the 
national  markets. 

We  believe  that  the  DISC  proposal  would 
enable  us  to  be  more  competitive  on  the 
international  market  and  to  retain  Jobs  for 
our  employees  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  under  the  plan  as  outlined, 
that  we  would  be  able  to  make  more  Jobs 
avallabe  at  our  pants  In  the  U.S. 
Very  sincerely, 

T.  W.  Van  Zelst. 

President. 

Pbocon.  Inc., 
Dea  Plainea.  111..  May  25,  1970. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  asking  for  comments  on  the  Treasury's 
propKieal  of  a  tax  deferral  arrangement  for 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporations. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the  DISC  pro- 
posal. 

First,  the  sharp  rise  In  overseas  Invest- 
ment by  U.S.  companies  creates  a  situation 
where  unequal  treatment  In  any  respect  may 
greatly  affect  the  location  from  which  a 
transaction  Is  done.  The  DISC  proposal, 
by  offsetting  the  tax  deferral  opportunity  of 
working  through  a  foreign  subsidiary,  would 
shift  the  current  Incentive  situation  back 
in  the  direction  of  exporting  from  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  opportunity  to  generate  cash 
flow  free  from  Unmedlate  Income  taxes 
would,  In  my  view,  provide  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  American  business  to  concentrate 
more  energy  on  the  export  market,  or  to  get 
into  the  exixjrt  business  if  not  already  there. 
The  sharp  drop  in  our  trade  surplus  since  the 
1964  peak  and  the  current  bleak  payments 
outlook  make  a  powerful  case  for  providing 
an  effective  Incentive  to  Increase  U.S.  export 
earnings. 

Third,  I  believe  that  a  good  case  could  be 
made  that  an  effective  DISC  arrangement 
would  be  so  valuable  to  U.S.  overall  interests 
that  the  estimated  short-term  loss  of  $600 
million  to  »600  million  In  tax  revenue  Is  worth 


accepting.  I  have  not  made  such  an  analysis. 
But  It  would  Include:  (a)  more  Jobs  In  the 
U.S.  created  both  directly  and  indirectly  by 
higher  U.S.  production  stimulated  by  export 
production  In  response  to  the  DISC;  (b) 
greater  tax  revenues  ultimately  when  re- 
patriations of  DISC  earnings  take  place; 
(c(  Improved  export  revenues;  and  (d)  a 
correlative  Improvement  In  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional payments  position. 

Fourth,  the  DISC  prop>osal  could  be  im- 
proved If  Its  final  form  creates  a  clear  ar- 
rangement whereby  Its  provisions  are  usable 
by  engineering-construction  companies. 
Procon  Incorporated  and  its  majw  comp>etl- 
tors  all  have  overse.is  offices  from  which  we 
can  do  substantially  the  same  work  as  we 
do  from  U.S.  facilities.  The  choice  of  office 
tends  to  decide  the  country  from  which  we 
buy  the  equipment  installed  In  the  indus- 
trial plants  we  build.  In  Procon's  case,  about 
$240  million  out  of  the  $400  million  of  new 
contracts  obtained  in  1969  are  to  be  engi- 
neered in  Europe  and  the  equipment  bought 
there.  To  be  competitive,  we  had  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  superior  incentives  in  Europe. 
Some  of  this  business  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  United  tSates  if  the  final  version  of 
DISC  makes  tax  deferral  available  to  our 
kind  of  activity. 

Whether  or  not  the  legislation  can  be 
made  resjxjnsive  to  my  last  suggestion,  I  feel 
that  the  DISC  propo^  is  a  highly  desirable 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  serve  the 
national  Interest  effectively. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
the  foregoing  comments, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lawrence  C.  McQuade. 

President. 

ZENrTH  Sales  Co. 
Chicago,  III.,  May  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  of  April  27  soliciting  our  comments  on 
the  Treasury  Department's  proposal  provid- 
ing for  deferral  of  Federal  Income  Tax  on  ex- 
port profits  through  implementation  by  a  new 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC). 

Coming  from  Treasury,  this  is  a  benevolent 
Idea  but.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unfortunately 
too  late  and  too  little  to  help  significantly 
our  Company — also  the  U.S.  consumer  home 
electronic  Industry — to  boost  our  exports. 
Deferral  of  U.S.  tax  Is  not  enough  of  an  In- 
centive to  generate  at  this  late  date  more 
active  Interest  and  efforts,  than  we  are  al- 
ready doing  now.  to  expand  our  exports  be- 
cause there  are  ony  a  few  countries  left  which 
would  allow  the  Imports  of  completely  manu- 
factured home  electronic  products.  Tax  de- 
ferral win  not  convince  many  countries  in 
the  world  today  to  reopien  their  doors  to  im- 
ports of  U.S.  home  electronic  products  and 
components.  Tax  deferral  will  not  eliminate 
the  host  of  non-tariff  barriers  which  have  ex- 
isted for  home  electronic  products,  extend- 
ing from  official  government  restrictive  meas- 
ures of  all  kinds  to  actions  by  quasl-govem- 
ment  agencies  and  private  groups  which  have 
precluded  competition  from  the  outside.  Tax 
deferral  is  not  going  to  help  us  regain  for- 
eign markets  lost.  In  my  opinion,  perma- 
nently to  local  and  foreign  competition,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Orient  where  dumping  for 
export  Is  a  normal  way  of  doing  business  out- 
side of  their  own  domestic  markets. 

Tax  deferral  on  U.S.  exports  could  be  in- 
opportune at  this  time  when  we  are  ques- 
tioning the  export  practices  of  a  few  of 
our  trading  partners,  particularly  Japan, 
which  provides  all  kinds  of  subsidies  and 
bounties  resulting  In  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise for  export  substantially  lower  than 
their  own  domestic  prices  for  the  same  goods. 
It  would  give  Japan,  the  European  Common 
market  and  the  other  GATT  signatories  an 
opportunity  they  have  been  looking  for  to 
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impugn  our  integrity  In  questioning  their 
unfair  export  practices  when  we  would  be 
establishing  a  tax  privilege  for  U.S.  exports. 

I  think  that  cerUin  U.S.  Industries — like 
aircraft,  computers,  heavy  machinery  as 
earth-moving  equipment,  construction  and 
agricultural  implements,  to  name  the  more 
important  that  come  to  my  mind  at  this  time 
could  benefit  from  DISC  but  an  industry 
such  as  ours,  which  has  been  long  ridden  with 
all  kinds  of  restrictive  and  prohibitive  meas- 
ures abroad — extending  from  direct  govern- 
ment action  to  acts  of  cartels,  patent  pools, 
standards  associations,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  their  governments — cannot 
possibly  benefit  significantly  from  the  DISC 
proposal,  particularly  if  the  royalty  income 
from  foreign  licensing,  for  the  use  of  the 
company's  trademark  and  production  know- 
how,  does  not  qualify  as  export  income. 

Tax  deferral  Is  not  going  to  bring  back  to 
our  shores  the  multitude  of  U.S.  electronic 
manfuacturers  who  have  established  mEmu- 
facturing  facilities  In  low-cost  labor  coun- 
tries in  the  Orient,  putting  many  thousands 
of  Americans  out  of  Jobs,  for  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  possibly  competing  with  the  Japanese 
in  the  U.S.  market. 

Moreover,  It  seems  to  me  that  our  foreign 
trade  plight  could  be  more  effectively  allevi- 
ated if  the  Treasury  and  Justice  Departments 
would  strictly  enforce  our  federal  laws  per- 
taining to  dumping  and  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  to  equalize  Japanese 
bounties  and  subsidies.  It  does  not  seem  logi- 
cal for  our  Government  to  meet  the  serious 
foreign  trade  problem  by  imitating  foreign 
tax  subsidization  rather  than  by  promoting 
reciprocal,  fair  and  free  trade — through  the 
effective  enforcement  of  our  dumping  and 
countervailing  duty  statutes. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  DISC  pro- 
posal and  on  other  matters  pertaining  to 
U.S.  foreign  trade  which  have  been  of  deep 
concern  to  our  company  and  to  me  personally 
for  some  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Miguel,  Jr. 


PANBtrrr  Corp., 
Tinley  Park,  III.,  May  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy:  We  have  followed,  with 
great  Interest,  the  proposed  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporations 
(DISC)  which  would  qualify  for  Income  Tax 
deferrals  on  export  profits. 

Since  export  sales  have  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Pandult  Corp.'s  business,  we  are 
very  conscious  of  the  difficulty  in  competing 
In  foreign  markets  against  foreign  suppliers 
and  or  foreign  manufacturing  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  companies,  both  of  which  enjoy  substan- 
tial tax  advantages  compared  to  a  domestic 
manufacturer  exporting  from  the  United 
States  into  foreign  markets. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this  leg- 
islation which,  while  not  a  perfect  solution, 
would  nevertheless  greatly  enhance  the  abili- 
ties of  U.S.  companies  to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively In  all  the  world's  markets,  thereby 
expanding  U.S.  exports  and  also  Improving 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position,  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  long-term 
tax  receipts  from  U.S.  exporters. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  projKised  legis- 
lation could  be  improved  by  Inchiding  the 
following : 

a.  A  clear  statement  regarding  pricing  ar- 
rangements allowable  between  the  DISC  and 
Its  parent  company;  and  that  the  limitations 
of  IRS  Code,  Section  482,  regarding  inter- 
company pricing,  not  be  applicable  to  a 
DISC  and  Its  parent  company  and  that  any 
inter-company  price  which  is  not  below  cost 
be  allowed. 


b.  That  the  same  reduced  tax  rate  now 
available  to  a  Western  Hemisphere  Trading 
Corporation  be  granted  to  a  DISC,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  parent  com- 
pany to  establish  two  different  sets  of  rules 
for  different  export  areas,  one  applicable  to 
a  DISC  and  the  other  applicable  to  a  WHTC. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Incorporating  the  above  chemges,  if 
adopted  would  greatly  Increase  U.S.  exports, 
support  a  more  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  U.S.,  and  also  result  in  In- 
creased revenues  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Therefore,  we  again  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely  your, 

R.  T.  BintNS, 
Vice  President.  International  and  Staff 
Operations. 


Liberty  Trucking  Co.. 
Chicago.  III.,  May  7. 1970. 
Subject:  Domestic  International  Sales  Corp. 

Proposal. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  This  is  In  answer 
to  your  letter  of  April  27th,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  you  had  attached  and 
dated   February   17,   1970. 

Frankly.  I  don't  quite  understand  the 
proposal  as  fully  as  I  should  because  of  Its 
technicalities,  but  I  gather  It  has  to  do  with 
tax  free  income  of  corporations  or  individu- 
als doing  business  in  foreign  countries,  and 
creating  foreign  Income,  tax  free  except 
when  distributed  as  dividends  to  stockhold- 
ers. If  such  is  the  case.  I  can  see  more  and 
more  industries  leaving  the  United  States 
with  an  ultimate  result  of  complete  erosion 
of  our  major  American  Industries. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  assumption.  I  vi- 
olently object  to  any  such  allowance  or  de- 
ferment of  taxes  in  any  form.  A  small  busi- 
ness like  ours,  while  we  are  affiliated  with 
a  giant  Industry,  are  having  a. difficult  time 
meeting  our  local,  state  and  national  taxing 
budgets  to  a  point  where  we  find  no  means 
of  relief,  gimmicks  such  as  this  would  be 
unbearable  to  a  pKilnt  where  progress  "rom 
growth  is  Impossible. 

I  think  It  would  be  wise  to  look  into  the 
needs  of  the  small  businessman  all  over  this 
great  country  of  ours,  rather  than  to  enter- 
tain tax  avoiding  gimmicks  by  industries 
who  seek  to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  dire  need  of  some  relief 
by  many  of  our  American  Industries,  and 
small  businessmen,  I  strongly  object  to  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corp.  proposal. 

Trusting  you  will  accept  my  views  In  the 
right  spirit,  and  thanking  you  for  the  op- 
portunity of  expression,  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Barranco, 

President. 

The  Dearborn  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  May  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  RespKsnding  to  your  letter  of 
April  27th  regarding  legislation  being  pro- 
posed to  Increase  U.S.  exports,  I  don't  think 
taxes  are  a  real  deterrent  to  exptorts  which 
are  priced  out  of  the  foreign  market  on 
competitive  merchandise  and,  therefore,  any 
gimmicks  deferring  or  even  waiting  taxes, 
unless  it  Is  sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  fac- 
tor, will  be  academic. 

Exclusive  production  of  limited  appeal, 
where  price  is  not  a  factor,  would  not  be 
affected  and  any  advantages  such  as  out- 
lined would  be  a  windfall  to  that  type  of 
manufacture. 

if  the  target  Is  the  balance  of  payments, 
consider  the  penetration  of  low  cost  furni- 


ture from  Japan,  Taiwan.  Yugoslavia,  etc., 
that  caters  to  the  mass  unit  market  t^nd 
lands  cheaF>er  than  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material.  One  would  imagine  that  with  our 
own  forests,  furniture  would  be  the  last 
category  subject  to  import  since  our  ex- 
ports are  nil.  This  could  probably  apply 
to  other  categories  where  labor  is  a  serious 
factor. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  F.  ROBINXAD. 

liZBBY,  McNeill  &  Libbt, 
Chicago,  III.,  May  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  are  pleased  to 
have  an  op>portunity  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal outlined  In  your  letter  of  April  27  and 
the  enclosed  paper  for  the  creation  of  do- 
mestic International  sales  corporations 
(DISC).  Our  comments  are  obviously  in  the 
context  of  our  own  situation  including  the 
facts  that  our  International  business  Is  al- 
most exclusively  In  canned  goods,  for  most 
of  our  102  years  we  have  been  In  Interna- 
tional business,  and  currently  we  are  In  a 
tax  carry  forward  position. 

We  think  the  proposal  likely  will  be  of 
some  but  only  limited  benefit  In  Improving 
the  United  States  balance  of  payment  po- 
sition. We  say  It  will  be  of  only  limited  bene- 
fit because  we  doubt  that  postponement  of 
payment  of  income  taxes  has  in  most  in- 
stances been  the  controlling  factor  in  de- 
cisions to  establish  a  foreign  manufactur- 
ing (or  procuring)  subsidiary  rather  than 
export  U.S.  manufactured  goods.  In  fact.  I 
do  not  remember  a  single  Instance  in  the 
last  thirty  years  or  so  (and  some  of  our 
foreign  manufacturing  subsidiaries  were  es- 
tablished even  much  earlier  than  than )  when 
tax  postponement  was  the  controlling  or  even 
a  very  substantial  factor,  although  It  would 
have  been  reflected  In  any  economic  an- 
alysis of  available  alternatives. 

In  many  Instances  the  tax  rates  in  the 
foreign  country  were  as  high,  or  nearly  as 
high,  as  those  in  the  U.S.,  and  unless  there 
la  a  material  difference  In  tax  rates,  there 
is  no  signlflcsmt  benefit  from  postponement. 
Even  then  since  a  reserve  would  have  to  be 
set  up  for  the  pKJstponed  taxes,  the  only 
benefit  to  profits  would  be  interest  savings 
or  other  return  realized  on  the  cash  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  paid  out. 

In  most  instances  the  decision  to  manu- 
facture abroad  or  procure  from  foreign 
sources  Is  simply  a  matter  of  comparison  of 
the  laid-down  costs,  including  transporta- 
tion and  duties,  in  the  foreign  market  in 
question.  For  many  years  one  product  after 
another  that  we  have  produced  In  this  coun- 
try has,  because  of  rising  costs,  been  priced 
out  of  most  major  world  markets  making  it 
not  only  economical  but  essential  for  sur- 
vival In  i)artlcular  foreign  markets  either  to 
manufacture  there  or,  where  that  Is  not 
practical  or  economical,  procure  from  other 
foreign  sources. 

This  Is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  grave  na- 
tional concern  so  long  as  the  increased  coets 
simply  represent  an  increasing  standard  of 
living  In  this  country  and  our  growing  tech- 
nology and  efficiency  permit  the  substitution 
of  other  goods  for  expwrt.  However,  In  the 
last  few  years  the  process  has  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  rampant  inflation  in  this 
country,  and  that.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  real 
core  to  the  problem  and  Is  not  affected  by  the 
^>ropo6al  In  question. 

The  paper  attatdied  to  your  letter  p«lnts 
out  that  DISC  subsidiaries  could  loan  to  a 
parent  for  building  new  facilities  even 
though  these  would  not  be  used  entirely  for 
export.  This  would  seem  to  Imply  that  there 
would  be  no  way  to  get  a  comparable  benefit 
If  existing  facilities  are  used,  which  Is  usu- 
ally the  situation  In  our  industry  that  has 
generally  ample  faculties.  It  Is  also  pointed 
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out  thAt  the  DISC  could  own  foreign  sales 
subftldlarles  so  aa  to  defer  U.S.  tax  on  their 
profits  paid  out  In  the  form  of  dividends. 
Preeumably  this  would  not  be  practical  in 
the  case  of  exlsUng  foreign  subsidiaries  that 
market  goods  of  their  own  manufacture,  oi 
procured  from  other  countries,  as  weU  aa 
goods  procured  from  the  United  States. 

The  95  T,  test  for  qualification  seems  high 
when  compared  with  other  analogous  quali- 
fication   requirements,    such    as    those    for 
Western   Hemisphere  Trading   Corporations 
Indeed  a  good  argument  haa  been  made  tl^t 
the    qualifications    for   these   and   for   DIbC 
should    be    identical.    In    any    event,   there 
should  be  a  grace  period  before  dlsquallflca- 
Uon  is  effecUve  and  an  opportunity  for  tak- 
ing corrective  action.  »  .v,  » 
Perhaps  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
with  the  growing  prevalence  In  other  coun- 
tries of  the  value  added  tax,  which  generally 
is   forgiven    completely   on  exports,   it   thus 
operates  as  an  out-and-out  subsidy  whether 
or  not  so  designated,  while  the  DISC  proposal 
is  only  a  postponement  and  hence  not  equiv- 
alent to  the  tax  incentive  given  exports  In 
many  other  countries. 

In  spite  of  inflation  and  rising  costs  our 
Company  stUl  has  a  substantial  export  busi- 
ness which  haa  remained  relatively  constant 
in  recent  years,  and  for  that  busing  "  might 
Sove  worth  while  to  set  up  a  DISC  subsldl- 
Zi.  However,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
uoned  It  would  have  only  limited  benefit. 
While  certainly  it  would  be  better  than 
nothing  and  perhaps  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  new  situations.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  real  reasons  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulty  and  probably  would  not  be 
very  effective  In  reversing  patterns  that  al- 

"l^^le^s  to  the  further  comment  that 
the  DISC  proposal  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
typical  piecemeal  approach  to  this  high  y 
complicated  problem.  Quite  understandably 
each  governmental  agency  s  approach  to  the 
balance  of  payment  problem  tends  to  be  lim- 
ited by  its  own  authority  or  custoooary  ac- 
tivity We  would  hope  that  a  way  could  be 
found  to  develop  a  more  complete  P^^"^ 
that  would  take  into  account  aU  significant 
factors,  including  existing  investments 
abroad,  and  would  bring  to  bear  a  mucdi 
broader  approach  than  represented  by  this 
proposal. 

Sincerely. 


THE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT— AMENDMENT 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES  ACT 


AMKKDMZirr     NO.     666 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  said  during  de- 
bate in  the  past  few  weeks  about  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  powers  of  the 
President. 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  some  comments 
in  this  connection  and  pointed  out  that 
the  way  for  Congress  to  retain  Its  power 
over  foreign  policy  would  be  to  stop  dele- 
gating the  powers  which  we  already  have 
to  the  President.  I  particularly  made  ref- 
erence to  the  sale  of  arms  abroad,  an  act 
which,  oftentimes,  gets  us  involved  even 
though  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so  at  the 
beginning. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
delegate  this  wide  power  to  the  President, 
as  we  have  been  doing.  It  would  be  better 
to  accept  or  reject  such  requests  for  arms 
as  line  items  in  a  biU  whereby  both  the 
country  and  the  amount  of  arms  re- 
quested would  be  specified.  In  this  man- 
ner Congress  could  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  requests. 


The  pending  biU  extends  this  authority 
for  $250  million  in  one  section  and  $300 
million   in  another  place  whereby   the 
President  can  furnish  arms  to  any  coun- 
try  except  Cambodia   when   he   deems 
such  action  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  coimtry.  Conceivably  he  could  make 
them  available  to  Red  China  or  Russia. 
This  is  a  broad  delegation  of  power.  I 
think   that   Congress   should   stop   the 
broad  power  furnished  unfler  military 
sales  legislation,  and  when  either   the 
President  or  Congress  wants  to  furnish 
arms  to  country  A,  B,  or  C,  it  could  be 
submitted  as  a  line  item,  as  would  be  the 
case  for  a  dam  in  Idaho  or  a  project  in 
some  other  State.  Such  projects  are  aU 
line  items  in  a  bUl  and  require  specific 
approval  in  each  case. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  from  the  bUl  this  broad  delegation 
of  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  we  have  a 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate. 
But  under  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment the  Dole  amendment  will  not  be 
voted  on  until  Wednesday. 

If  the  leadership  wishes  I  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  would  limit  debate 
on  this  particular  amendment  to  30  min- 
utes to  a  side.  I  could  say  what  I  want  to 
on  this  amendment  in  30  minutes,  and 
we  could  then  go  ahead  and  dispose  of 
this  amendment,  I  would  hope,  today  or 
tomorrow  if  it  is  desired.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dispose  of  it  today  perhaps  we 
could  get  an  agreement  to  vote  tomor- 
row and  then  revert  back  to  the  Dole 
amendment,  and  if  not.  we  could  vote 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  any 
kind  of  reasonable  limitation  on  debate 
to  expedite  this  matter. 

Mr  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  at  this  time  and  express  the 
hope  tha  we  can  get  this  to  an  early 
vote  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  indicat- 
ing to  the  leadership  that  he  is  agree- 
able to  having  an  early  vote  on  the 
amendment   with   some   kind    of    time 

limitation  thereon.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
granted  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  the  hope  of  the  leadership  when  we 
took  up  this  bill,  that  we  could  dispose 
of  the  entire  Military  Sales  Act  and  all 
amendments  thereto  In  10  days  or  2 
weeks.  We  have  now  been  working  on 
the  measure  for  nearly  3  weeks,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pointed 
out,  it  would  take  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  consider  this  amendment 
now  I  will  take  this  up  with  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  we  could  consider  It  until  after  the 


vote  Wednesday  and  vmtil  after  disposal 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He  is 
correct,  it  would  take  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  The  amendment  deals 
with  the  main  substance  of  the  bill  Itself. 
I  realize  that  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  biU  would  not  be  in  order  until 
all  committee  amendments  have  been 
disposed  of,  but  we  could  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  take  it  up 
out  of  order,  proceed  with  it,  and  get 
it  out  of  the  way. 

I  would  be  willing  to  make  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request  at  any  time 
that  the   majority   leader   is  willing. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  Senator  is  display- 
ing his  usual  spirit  of  accommodation  to 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ^       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  WTLlilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.        „,.„,,.,.     1. 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  rupport  of  my  earlier  re- 
marks regarding  the  amendment,  I  point 
out  that  I  recognize  the  amendment 
offered  here  today  would  be  subject  to  a 
division.  I  have  assured  Senators  there 
will  be  a  division  of  the  question;  the 
two  votes  would  come  immediately  after 
one  another.  It  would  be  subject  to  a 
request  for  a  division,  and  I  will  protect 
Senators  on  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  oi 


aquonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,       ^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vtnanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 


SUCCESSFUL  WAR  ON  DRUGS  RE- 
8ULTS  FROM  OPERATION  INTER- 
CEPT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
recall  the  uproar  over  Operation  Inter- 
cept at  the  Mexican-American  border 
last  September.  Although  I  did  not  pub- 
licly make  any  statements  at  the  time, 
I  had  Just  recently  returned  from  Mexico 
and  was  deeply  disturbed  at  what  might 
be  an  interruption  of  the  harmonious  re- 
laUons  we  maintain  with  our  neighbor  to 
the  south. 

All  sorts  of  dire  predictions  were  made 
as  to  the  terrible  damage  which  would 
result  to  Mexican-American  relations 
from  this  move.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  accused  of  headline-hunting  and 
insensltivlty  In  dealing  with  the  border 
drug-smuggling  problem. 

Now  comes  an  entirely  different  assess- 
ment by  Ernest  B.  Purgurson  in  the  June 
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1,  Baltimore  Sun,  entitled  "Intercept  Be- 
comes Cooperative  Becomes  Success." 

As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  to 
the  marihuana  and  heroin  problem  by 
the  original  operation,  some  striking 
changes  have  occurred  in  drug  enforce- 
ment policies  in  Mexico,  and  a  strong 
bond  of  cooperation  has  developed  be- 
tween ofiQcials  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intercept  Becomes  Cooperation  Becomes 

Success 

(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurson) 

Mexico  Cttt. — What  seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  one  of  the  clumsiest  foreign  policy  blun- 
ders of  the  Nixon  administration  is  now 
largely  forgotten  in  the  United  States,  though 
It  still  smarts  In  Mexico.  Tet  now,  eight 
months  later.  It  is  turning  out  to  be  a  long- 
range  success. 

It  was  Operation  Intercept,  which  for  23 
days  last  September  brought  border  business 
nearly  to  a  halt  while  traffic  from  Mexico  was 
shaken  down  for  illegal  drugs.  It  was  ordered 
as  another  Illustration  to  the  voters  of 
America  that  the  new  administration  was 
going  to  use  a  heavy  hand  in  its  crusade  for 
law  and  order.  As  a  political  exercise,  it  had 
good  propaganda  results  among  those  who 
did  not  suffer  personally  from  the  g^eat 
"marijuana  famine"  of  last  fall,  and  who  do 
not  depend  on  border  commerce  for  their 
living.  But  Its  effect  on  dope-running  was 
mostly  as  a  temporary  deterrent,  growing  out 
of  publicity  about  the  drive,  rather  than  a 
newsworthy  roundup  of  the  criminals  fatten- 
ing on  the  traffic.  And  the  domestic  political 
profit  hardly  seemed  worth  the  damage  to 
Mexican-American  relations. 

At  least  that  was  the  view  of  the  Mexicans. 
as  weU  as  the  border  businessmen  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  The  Bank  of 
Mexico's  figures  for  1969  show  that  American 
tourist  spending  In  Mexican  border  cities 
grew  only  4.3  per  cent  compared  to  19  per 
cent  the  year  before.  In  the  other  direction, 
Mexican  spending  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  border  went  up  only  6.6  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  26.4  in  1968.  Economists  here  blame 
the  difference  on  Operation  Intercept. 

It  was  that  doUars-and-pesos  effect  that 
caused  the  outcry  from  congressmen  from 
California  and  Texas,  among  others.  It  was 
the  less  tangible  matter  of  Injured  pride  that 
prompted  the  loudest  anti-gringo  cries  heard 
publicly  in  Mexico  in  years.  The  Mexican 
press,  which  does  not  venture  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  government  policy,  reacted  aa  if 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  telling  the 
whole  world  that  all  Mexicans  were  smugglers 
and  defilers  of  American  youth. 

Officially,  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
departed  from  the  rigid  rule  of  not  comment- 
ing on  other  countries'  affairs  which  has  al- 
lowed him  to  imply  that  Mexico  objects  to 
Washington's  Vietnam  policy,  for  example, 
without  coming  right  out  eind  saying  so. 
When  the  Apollo  aatronauts  were  visiting 
here  in  the  glory  of  their  first  moon  mission, 
Diaz  Ordaz  noted  in  a  welcoming  speech 
that  it  was  too  bad  bureaucratic  errors  could 
cloud  normally  sunny  International  relations. 
Nobody  missed  bis  point. 

The  narcotics  campaign  also  stirred  public 
and  private  criticism  of  the  United  States 
position  on  bilateral  issues — restrictions  on 
tomato  and  meat  imports,  salinity  of  Colo- 
rado river  waters,  etc.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment's insistence  on  the  "Mexlcanization"  of 
business  and  Industry  by  requiring  a  major- 
ity of  local  Interest  in  new  enterprises  took 
on  s  more  spedflcally  an tl -United  States 
slant. 


And  so,  little  more  than  three  weeks  after 
it  began,  Operation  Intercept  was  called  off. 
It  was  hard  to  be  sure  which  side  was  most 
embarrassed  by  it.  But  it  did  cause  Diaz 
Ordaz  to  promise  a  serious  crackdown  nearer 
the  soiirces  of  the  Illegal  dope  in  his  country. 
Thus  vras  bom  the  son  of  Operation  Inter- 
cept, Operation  Cooperation. 

Compared  to  its  predecessor,  it  has  worked 
well.  American  money  and  technology,  in- 
cluding helicopters  to  spot  fields  of  pot,  has 
helped  Mexican  police  trace  some  of  the 
traffic  literally  to  its  roots.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  an  arrest  on  one  side  of 
the  border  or  the  other.  And  they  are  major 
of>e  rations. 

In  Tlajuana,  officials  of  both  countries 
ran  down  a  dope  ring  that  had  been  t.upplying 
heroin,  cocaine  and  marijuana  for  the  past 
16  years.  In  San  Antonio,  the  former  head 
of  the  Mexican  secret  service  and  his  ac- 
complices were  picked  up  with  marijuana 
valued  by  police  at  $44  million.  Close  to  3,000 
pounds  of  marijuana  was  taken  and  18  per- 
sons picked  up  in  a  raid  on  a  ranch  in  the 
state  of  Mlchoacan.  Three  barge  loads,  about 
8,000  pounds,  were  seized  on  the  California 
coast  after  their  trip  from  Mexico — all  this 
and  more.  In  May  alone. 

Last  week  was  drug  control  week  in  the 
United  States,  by  presidential  proclamation. 
Nowhere  was  it  g^ven  more  attention  than  in 
Mexico.  Joseph  Arpalo,  the  U.S.  narcotics 
bureau  chief  for  Latin  America,  was  in  the 
position  of  congratulating  Mexican  judges 
and  law  enforcement  for  their  effective  work, 
rather  than  InsxUtlng  them  for  their  laxity. 

At  home,  some  Americsins  who  bless  pot 
as  the  least  of  the  narcotics  evils  say  the 
crackdown  has  been  bad  because  it  had 
brought  the  Mafia  into  that  traffic  and 
caused  some  users  to  shift  to  harder  drugs. 
If  these  points  are  true,  they  should  be  dealt 
with  head-on  rather  than  by  blaming  this 
Incree^lngly  effective  and  long  overdue  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  International 
drug  traffic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend.  Memorial  Day,  we  have 
heard  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  trib- 
utes paid  to  the  memory  of  men  who 
have  died  in  America's  war  efforts.  And 
this  Is  as  it  should  be.  A  nation  should 
pause  from  time  to  time  to  honor  Its 
dead. 

Today,  however,  I  would  urge  Senators 
to  pause  and  consider  the  tragic  plight 
of  some  living  Americans  who  also  have 
paid  a  high  price  to  support  their  coim- 
try. Not  only  have  these  men  fought 
bravely  for  America  but  they  fight  still, 
in  a  ^ent  kind  of  war  that  few  know 
and  even  fewer  can  fully  imderstand. 

I  refer  to  the  1,500  or  so  Americans 
who  are  being  held  prisoner  of  war  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Many  of  them 
have  spent  a  full  half-decade  as  pris- 
oners. 

All  of  them  live  under  conditions  which 
can  be  described  at  best  as  calculated 
brutality.  Their  callous,  insensitive  cap- 
tors treat  them  less  els  human  beings 
than  as  unwanted  animals,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  barest  possible  standard. 

I  would  ask  Senators  also  to  consider 
the  equally  grim  plight  of  a  fine  and 
honorable  band  of  women,  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  these  prisoners,  who  we  sub- 
jected daily  to  a  kind  of  grief  and  anxiety 
that  becomes  increasingly  hard  to 
tolerate. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we 
dealt  with  an  enemy  so  completely  with- 


out humanity  when  It  comes  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  captured  during  the 
course  of  battle.  All  of  the  precepts  of 
civilization  have  been  flaunted  and  ig- 
nored. All  the  considerations  due  to  one 
human  being  from  another  have  been 
callously  cast  aside. 

We  are  not  even  sure  as  to  the  mmi- 
ber  of  men  being  held  by  North  Vietnam. 
They  have  flouted  the  basic  rules  of  in- 
ternational procedure  established  by  the 
so-called  Geneva  accords,  which  require 
that  the  capture  of  prisoners  be  noted 
and  the  government  involved  notified 
through  an  international  agency — 
usually  the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  refused 
to  make  this  oflBcial  notification  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  time  we  are  in- 
formed that  any  specific  individual  is 
held  prisoner  is  when  the  Communists 
want  to  use  him  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. Several  times  in  the  past  year  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  used  radio  tapes 
of  prisoners  of  war  designed  to  hurt  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men,  and  more 
specifically,  of  the  women  they  have  left 
behind. 

Incredibly.  Hanoi  has  foimd  willing 
sources  in  the  United  States  to  further 
this  propaganda  barrage.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  group  in  New  York  City 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Liaison  with 
the  Families  of  Servicemen  in  North 
Vietnam.  Though  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge,  the  Washington  Daily  News 
has  described  this  group  as  its  nomina- 
tion for  the  most  loathescxne  group  of 
1970. 

According  to  news  accounts  this  group 
receives  mail  from  the  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam  and  then  passes  it  along  to  their 
families.  The  letters  themselves  are  of  the 
briefest  kind,  but  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  plethora  of  vicious  anti-American 
propaganda  which  is  thus  foisted  on  the 
families  of  the  prisoners. 

The  women  who  get  these  letters  feel 
constrained  not  to  complain  publicly  for 
fear  that  they  will  hear  no  further  from 
their  loved  ones.  This,  it  seems.  Is  the 
only  way  they  can  receive  word.  It  is  one 
of  the  ignoble  prices  they  have  to  pay 
if  they  are  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
their  husbands  or  sons  are  still  alive. 

This  cowardly  play  upon  the  emotions 
of  women  whose  emotional  capacity  is 
alreadj'  stretched  to  the  limit  is  carried 
even  further  by  those  who  so  cooperate 
in  this  coimtry.  One  woman  in  New  Jer- 
sey has  even  complained  privately  that 
her  husbEuid's  letter  to  her  was  released 
to  the  press  before  she  had  received  it. 

In  every  respect  this  is  total  violation 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion on  prisoners  of  war. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
those  accords  require  several  minimum 
standards. 

First,  the  men  must  be  treated  with 
decency.  They  must  receive  medical 
treatment  and  they  must  have  a  nourish- 
ing diet. 

Second,  the  government  must  be  noti- 
fied of  their  capture. 

Third,  the  men  must  be  allowed  at  least 
minimal  communication  with  their 
families. 

Finally,  the  men  are  not  to  be  mis- 
treated. 

To   the  best  of  our  knowledge  the 
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Communists  in  North  Vietnam  have  vio- 
lated ever>'  one  of  these  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  have  little  Information  available 
upon  which  to  base  an  estimate.  Most  of 
this  information  has  come  from  the  few- 
prisoners  who  have  been  released  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Communists.  Some 
of  it  comes  from  neutral  observers  and 
from  representatives  of  the  press  of 
other  Communist  countries. 

We  do  know,  for  instance,  that  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  captors  have 
allowed  wounds  to  fester  and  become  in- 
fected without  providing  any  medical 
treatment  that  might  have  prevented 
this  infection. 

We  also  know  that  one  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  punishment  for  prison- 
ers is  to  put  them  on  a  starvation  diet — 
or  to  deprive  them  of  food  for  days  at 
a  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  accounts  of 
tiiis.  It  usually  happens  when  a  prisoner 
refuses  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in 
a  Communist  propaganda  broadcast  or 
refuses  to  sign  false  statements  concern- 
ing his  treatment  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

We  also  have  ample  evidence  from 
these  sources  that  American  prisoners 
are  beaten,  some  repeatedly. 

There  are  other  stories  of  American 
prisoners  being  caged  and  put  on  display 
for  the  populace  to  see  and  jeer  at. 

Prisoners  are  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, frequently  in  total  darkness,  for 
as  long  as  a  month  at  a  time. 

The  sketchy  information  we  do  have 
indicates  the  men  involved  lead  lives  that 
verge  on  animal  existence. 

As  cruel  as  these  manifestations  of 
mistreatment  are,  it  is  equally  cruel  to 
do  to  the  men's  families  what  the  Com- 
munists have  done. 

This  bill  of  indictment  of  the  Com- 
munist treatment  of  American  prisoners 
cannot  go  unsatisfied. 

We  must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
Insure  that  these  m>en  are  brought  home 
and  this  long  and  terrible  experience  is 
brought  to  an  end.  As  Members  of  the 
Senate  we  can  do  no  less  than  this. 

The  American  Gtovemment  Is  working 
at  every  possible  level  to  bring  this 
about.  At  negotiations  in  Paris  with  the 
Communists  we  have  repeatedly  insisted 
on  humane  and  proper  treatment  for 
the  prisoners.  Our  diplomats  who  talk 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  at  War- 
saw have  discussed  this  matter  in  an 
effort  to  enlist  the  Chinese  to  use  their 
good  offices  and  influence  on  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Other  diplomats  have 
talked  to  their  Communist  counterparts 
on  every  occasion. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  back  up  the 
administration  in  this  effort.  We  owe  it 
to  the  men  involved.  We  owe  it  to  their 
families.  And  we  owe  it  to  our  own 
consciences. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  El- 
lenderK  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  EAGLETON 
BEFORE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY LAW  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
speak  of  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the 
United  States  today,  let  us  be  clear  that 
it  is  not  only  confidence  In  the  present 
ewiministratlon  which  is  in  question.  The 
viability  of  confidence  In  our  own  insti- 
tution— the  Congress — is  in  doubt,  and 
more  precisely  our  ability  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  authority  In  the  matters 
of  war  and  peace. 

Senator  Eagleton  recently  spoke  on 
this  subject,  eloquently  and  in  depth.  I 
should  like  to  share  his  speech  with  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  EACLirroN 

We  meet  at  a  trying  and  dlfBcult  time — at  a 
moment  when  an  air  of  general  crisis  per- 
vades this  country.  At  stake  are  not  simply 
men's  Hvee,  or  honor,  or  {xjllcles,  but  our 
very  institutions  and  the  fundamental  free- 
doms which  these  Institutions  were  estab- 
lished to  protect.  What  Is  most  troubling  is 
that  this  challenge  to  democratic  govern- 
ment comes  not  simply  from  extremists — 
either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left — but  from 
elected  officials  and  from  average  Americans. 

It  was  not  Mlnutemen  who  attacked  citi- 
zens attempting  peacefully  to  exercise  the 
right  of  assembly  on  Wall  Street.  It  was 
basically  decent,  hardworking  construction 
men  and  longshoremen. 

It  Is  not  Communists  or  President  Nixon's 
"bums"  who  wont  to  free  without  trial  a 
man  who  allegedly  ordered  a  murder.  No,  It 
iB  educated  men  and  women  who  seem  to  be- 
Ueve  that  our  court  system  should  be  thrown 
out  the  window  and  replaced  by  a  form  of 
mob  justice. 

It  Is  not  some  ordinary  quack  whose  polit- 
ical hallmark  Is  attacking  the  press  and  dis- 
senters. It  Is  the  second  highest  elected  of- 
ficial In  the  land — the  Vice  President — who 
engages  In  fearmongerlng  and  hate-monger- 
Ing,  rather  than  tending  to  the  task  of  socie- 
tal healing. 

Who  among  us  can  see  these  events  as  they 
occur  day  after  day  and  not  be  profoundly 
disturbed?  For  you  and  I  are  all  members — or 
are  about  to  become  members — of  a  pro- 
fession whose  basic  creed  is  to  maintain  the 
rule  of  law  ...  to  preserve  an  Institutional 
structure  dedicated  to  individual  freedom 
and  justice.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect that  all  the  rights  and  liberties  and 
regulatory  mechanisms  we  have  strtved  to 
create  may  crumble  beneath  us. 

What  l8  at  the  heart  of  this  crisis?  For 
me  the  answer  is  complex,  with  many  turns 
and  twists.  It  goes  to  our  failure  to  pursue 
dlUgently  enough  the  Just  society  In  which 
all  men  will  be  judged  solely  by  their  merit 
and  not  by  color  or  class.  It  goes  to  our  un- 
willingness to  tax  ourselves  fairly  and  heavily 
enough  so  that  the  governmental  policies 
which  we  have  authorized  for  better  educa- 
tion, decent  housing  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment can  be  funded. 

Most  significantly,  It  goes  to  the  war  In 
Indo-Chlna  which  not  only  exhausts  the 
funds  needed  to  solve  domestic  problems,  but 
breeds  the  hatred  and  distrust  which  Is  frac- 
tlon&llzlng  our  society.  Worst  of  all,  that 
abominable  war  stands  guilty  of  spreading 
the  belief  among  many  of  our  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  best  of  our  youth,  that  our  basic 


institutions  are  incapable  of  responding  to 
their  needs  ...  of  finding  answers  to  the 
problems  which  beset  us. 

Well  might  they  be  cynical.  That  war.  with 
Its  commitment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troojw.  Is  now  flailing  Its  way  through  a  sec- 
ond Presidential  Administration.  Yet  where 
is  the  progress  .  .  where  are  the  successes 
.  .  .  which  can  Justify  the  better  than  $100 
billion  already  spent?  What  vital  national 
interest  of  the  United  Stares  can  Justify  the 
senseless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try's bravest  young  men  .  .  .  the  breakdown 
of  respect  for  our  most  treasured  Institutions 
...  the  erosion  of  our  capacity  to  provide 
ourselves  with  the  things  that  really  count 
In  our  own  dally  lives? 

The  Paris  peace  talks,  which  many  of  us 
hoped  might  produce  a  reasonable  solution, 
have  broken  down.  The  reason  Is  not  simply 
the  Intransigence  of  our  enemy.  This  Admin- 
istration has  been  intransigent,  too — by  re- 
fusing to  admit  that  a  victory  denied  on  the 
battlefield  cannot  be  won  at  the  peace  table. 
Our  government  now  treats  these  talks  with 
disdain — even  while  the  President  claims  he 
seeks  a  negotiated  peace. 

Some  six  months  have  passed  since  the 
resignation  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  chief 
negotiator.  But  still  no  new  appKjlntment 
has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  story  in  Indo-Chlna  is  no  better.  Time 
and  again,  Congress  and  the  American  public 
have  heard  glowing  reports  on  the  success  of 
Vietnamization.  Time  and  again  we  have 
been  disappointed.  True,  we  have  been  able 
to  show  that  the  Viet  Cong  hold  over  various 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  can  be  broken  by 
the  day-to-day  presence  of  contingents  of 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops.  But 
what  we  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate 
convincingly  is  that  this  guerrilla  infra- 
structure can  be  prevented  from  reappearing 
almost  immediately  once  American  forces 
have  departed. 

And  what  sort  of  confidence  shall  any  of 
us  have  In  the  Government  of  President 
Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky  on  which  our 
leaders  have  spent  so  much  money  and  lav- 
ished so  much  attention?  How  shall  we  de- 
fend its  recent  orders  to  soldiers  to  fire  on 
disabled  Vietnamese  veterans  protesting  the 
lack  of  adequate  housing  and  financial  sup- 
port for  them  and  their  families?  How  are 
we  to  continue  sanctioning  this  Government 
which  now  admits  that  it  has  physically  tor- 
tured students  protesting  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  the  state  of  the  economy?  What 
compassion  shall  we  have  for  leaders  who 
arrest  an  elected  official  for  favoring  a  coa- 
lition government  and  Xxy  him  on  trumped- 
up  charges  of  conspiring  with  a  Communist — 
who  also  happened  to  be  his  brother? 

For  how  long  shall  we  remain  blind  to 
what  the  war  is  doing  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam? What  more  will  It  take  If  we  are  not 
affected  by  the  words  of  one  ardent  antl- 
Communlst  member  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
National  Assembly  who  recently  wrote: 

"Our  minds  are  dirty,  our  hearts  are  dirty. 
It  is  clear  that  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in 
corruption.  It  has  entered  our  bloodstream, 
our  lungs,  our  hearts.  It  is  no  longer  an 
individual  disease.  It  Is  systemlzed.  It  has 
got  hold  of  the  whole  regime." 

Are  we  not  to  resjxind  to  the  frustrations 
of  our  young  soldiers  who  find  themselves 
fighting  a  war  devoid  of  purpose  and  direc- 
tion? How  sad  and  yet  how  true  the  words 
which  some  of  our  fighting  men  have  taken 
to  writing  on  their  helmets:  "We  are  the 
unwllUng,  led  by  the  unqualified,  doing  the 
unnecessary,  for  the  ungrateful." 

The  Post-Dispatch  carried  these  lines  by 
Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times  last 
week: 

"For  on  the  face  of  things,  Americans 
might  well  believe  that  nothing  they  say 
can  affect  the  course  of  policy  In  the  most 
iU-concelved,  disastrous  foreign  adventure 
in  our  history.  No  election,  no  protest,  no 
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reasoned  argument,  no  lesson  from  experi- 
ence seems  to  alter  the  central  fact  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  Indo-Chlna  War.  That  Is 
our  commitment  to  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment in  Saigon." 

On  the  face  of  things  .  .  .  more  and  more 
Americans  would  seem  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Lewis. 

How  much  longer  are  we  to  tolerate  the 
irrationalities  and  inconsistencies  of  this 
Administration  on  the  war?  On  April  20,  the 
President  told  us  that  such  tangible  accom- 
plishments were  being  achieved  In  Vietnam 
that  150,000  more  American  troops  would  be 
brought  home  from  that  country  within  the 
next  twelve  months.  Only  10  days  later,  the 
President  announced  that  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  would  have  to  in- 
vade Cambodia  to  wipe  out  enemy  sanctu- 
aries and  capture  the  enemy  headquarters — 
the  sinister  and  codenamed  COSVN  or  Cen- 
tral Office  for  So\jth  Vietnam. 

Our  troops  have  now  been  in  Cambodia 
for  three  weeks  They  have  found  no  COSVN 
and  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
if  such  a  headquarters  ever  did  exist  in  the 
border  area  of  Cambodia,  It  was  moved  be- 
fore our  troops  ever  entered  that  country — 
moved,  the  Pentagon  now  says,  just  beyond 
the  President's  21.7  mile  limit.  Has  this 
failure  to  find  COSVN.  on  which  so  much  of 
the  incursion  into  Cambodia  was  premised, 
even  troubled  our  military  leaders?  It  would 
appear  not.  for  they  still  claim  success.  The 
public  is  barraged  with  figures  about  the 
TtllUng  of  5,000  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
capture  of  over  9,000  enemy  weapons.  15.000 
Tockets  and  3.000  tons  of  rice  and  so  on.  They 
don't  seem  concerned  that,  as  of  last  week, 
all  of  these  captured  supplies  had  a  value  of 
only  about  $18  million — roughly  the  cost  of 
supporting  our  Vietnam  effort  for  9  hour."^. 
And  18  if  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  were 
not  troublesome  enough.  Secretary  of  Defense 
I  Laird  has  now  confirmed  a  report  leaked  by 

^  a   South   Vietnamese    diplomat   that    troops 

3  from  his  country,  accompanied  by  American 

X  advisers,  had  made  limited  raids  within  Laos. 

Who  cares — that  seems  to  be  the  attitude 
of  this  Administration — that  Congress  passed 
legislation  last  year  barring  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  forces  in  Laos?  After  all. 
these  were  only  limited  incursions  taking 
place  over  a  limited  number  of  hours  with 
only  a  limited  number  of  American 
participants. 

Let  it  be  known  that  I  care;  and  that  I 
believe  the  American  public  cares.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  overreached  Itself,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Congress  must  reas- 
sert its  power  and  its  traditional  role  in  for- 
eign affairs.  It  must  take  the  steps  needed 
to  assure  the  people  of  this  country  that  an 
orderly  system  of  checks  and  balances  on  the 
Institutions  of  government  still  exists. 
What  does  all  this  mean? 
In  regard  to  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna,  it 
means  that  the  Congress  must  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

First,  we  must  strip  away  the  rhetoric  and. 
In  lawyers'  language,  get  down  to  the  hard 
facts  of  who  has  jursdictlon  to  commit  troops 
to  battle  and  what  this  means  In  the  con- 
text of  our  Indo-Chlna  War.  For  me,  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  and  the 
meaning  attached  to  that  language  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  Is  relevant  and  persuasive. 
Article  I,  Section  8  gives  the  power  "to  de- 
clare war"  to  the  Congress.  It  also  delegates 
to  the  legislature  the  power  to  appropriate 
monies  "to  raise  and  support  Armies"  but 
requires  that  these  appropriations  not  be 
made  for  terms  longer  than  two  years. 

Article  II  vests  the  "executive  power"  In 
the  President  and  makes  him  "Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States." 

To  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution,  this 
division  of  authority  was  meant  to  alter  the 
unity  of  power  that  had  existed  in  England. 
In  the  FederaUit  Papers,  Hamilton  wrote 
that  to  be  Commander  In  Chief 


"would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and 
admiral  of  the  Confederacy;  while  that  of  the 
British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war 
and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets 
and  armies — all  which,  by  the  Constitution 
under  consideration,  would  appertain  to  the 
legislature." 

In  short,  the  framers  gave  to  the  Congress 
the  decision  of  whether  to  commit  or  not  to 
commit  troops  to  a  trial  of  force.  Once  they 
were  committed,  the  President  had  the  power 
to  direct  their  day-to-day  operations  so  long 
as  he  did  not  open  up  this  country  to  a  new 
trial  of  force. 

The  war-making  power  given  to  Congress 
was  meant  to  be  broadly  construed  and  to 
permit  Congress  to  define  the  dimensions 
of  any  war.  In  short,  it  was  to  be  up  to  Con- 
gress to  authorize  hostilities  and  those  who 
accepted  this  delegation — as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  noted  on  various  occasions — would 
"act  under  special  authority,  and  ("could) 
go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their 
delegation." 

Second,  we  must  apply  these  constitu- 
tional principles  to  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  our  commit- 
ment of  troops  to  that  unhappy  country  does 
not  stem  from  the  Inherent  power  of  the 
President,  or  fiom  the  SEATO  Treaty  which 
states  only  that  each  signatory  will  "meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes."  Rather  It  stems 
from  a  Congressional  authorization,  namely, 
the  poorly  worded  and  hastily  enacted  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution — whose  repeal  I  favor. 
Let  us  be  clear  that  the  existence  of  such 
a  Resolution  does  not  permanently  or  un- 
alterably bind  the  Congress  in  Constitutional 
terms.  On  the  contrary,  it  places  the  two 
Houses  In  exactly  the  position  where  the 
Pounding  Fathers  exjjected  them  to  be — a 
position  from  which  they  could  define  the 
scope  and  conditions  under  which  the  hos- 
tilities they  had  authorized  would  be  con- 
ducted. 

Cast  In  this  light,  the  measure  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Church  and  Cooper  to 
limit  the  range  of  conflict  In  Cambodia  and 
the  measure  by  Senators  McGovem  and 
Hatfield  to  establish  a  timetable  for  troop 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  and  to  cut 
off  funds  for  mUltary  operations  In  that 
area  of  the  world  after  December  31.  1970. 
are  constitutionally  sound.  They  constitute 
an  attempt — even  If  somewhat  late — to  end 
a  wax  which  is  senseless  and  divisive  and 
to  establish  some  of  the  terms  which  should 
have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution. 

The  contention  that  these  measures  may 
embarrass  the  President  or  cast  doubt  on 
his  wisdom  carries  no  weight  with  me.  This 
country  must  stand  on  the  merits  of  Its  poli- 
ciei,  not  on  the  pride  of  Its  leaders. 

When  the  Pounding  Fathers  gave  Con- 
gress the  pKJwer  to  declare  war  and  com- 
pelled it  to  review  military  appropriations 
at  least  every  two  years,  they  recognized  that 
the  legislative  branch  must  have  power  to 
review  not  only  its  own  mistakes  but  the 
errors  of  a  President  In  conducting  hostili- 
ties. And  in  acting  on  these  measures  to  lim- 
it the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  propose  to 
enforce  that  power  of  review. 

Beyond  the  adoption  of  these  specific  pro- 
posals which  I  feel  Congress  must  enact  If 
the  war  In  Indo-Chlna  Is  to  be  limited,  there 
remains  the  overriding  need  for  that  body 
to  make  a  far  greater  effort  to  redefine  and 
reassert  Its  given  powers.  We  In  Congress 
can  no  longer  surrender  our  authority  to 
powerful  Chief  Executives  whose  claim  Is 
that  they  alone  know  what  Is  best  for  the 
country  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy.  We  can 
no  longer  enact  bills  and  resolutions — like 
that  which  was  passed  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident — through  which  we  present 
the  President  with  a  broad  charter  for  his 
actions  and  place  ourselves  In  the  position 


of  having  to  second-guess  the  President 
rather  than  of  originally  limiting  and  plac- 
ing conditions  on  the  steps  which  he  may 
take.  We  must  be  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
Issues  at  the  time  of  each  particular  crisis 
and  not  merely  sit  back  and  criticize  after 
having  abdicated  our  power.  Put  simply. 
Congress  Is  as  likely  to  be  right  in  foreign 
E^airs  as  the  Chief  Executive  and  must  will- 
ingly assert  its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

In  the  weeks  ahead — after  the  Congress 
has  dealt  with  the  more  specific  issue  of  con- 
trolling the  level  of  hostilities  In  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam — I  shall  spvonsor  legislation  de- 
signed to  set  forth  clearly  and  specifically 
the  procedures  which  should  henceforth  be 
followed  before  American  troops  can  be  com- 
mitted abroad,  and  the  reciprocal  limitations 
which  the  Congress  understands  to  be  Im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  on  the  unilateral 
actions  of  a  President.  This  effort  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  avoid  In  the  future  one 
Instance  after  another  In  which  Irreconcil- 
able disputes  must  be  faced  regarding  the 
war-making  powers  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

And  what  should  all  of  you  be  doing  In 
the  months  ahead?  As  members  of  the  Bar, 
you  are  guardians  of  our  legal  order.  But 
even  more,  you  are  and  must  be  the  catalysts 
for  reform. 

The  upsurge  of  concern  about  this  war 
shown  by  lawyers  has  been  a  healthy  first 
step  and  must  be  repeated  on  other  pressing 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  Issues  as  well. 
All  of  us  who  have  joined  the  legal  profes- 
sion have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  privilege  of  striving  to  pre- 
serve a  nation  in  which  liberty  can  be  Jomed 
with  order,  tradition  with  reform,  and  indi- 
vidual dignity  with  Institutional  integrity. 
This  trust  Is  ours  and  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  bearing  it  with  honor. 


WHY  GET  MAD  WHEN  THINGS  GO 
RIGHT? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  commentators  on  our  radio 
and  TV  scene  today,  recently  said  some- 
thing that  cut  clearly  through  the  storm 
of  verbiage  and  denunciation  we  have 
been  hearing  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Though  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  many  aspects  of  our  incursion  into 
Cambodia,  primarily  because  of  its  dip- 
lomatic, political,  and  psychological  im- 
plications, I  have  felt  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  a  military  success.  We  await  with 
interest  the  President's  report  to  the 
Nation  on  Wednesday  night  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Smith's  idea  is  that,  this  being 
baseball  season,  a  metaphor  from  that 
realm  of  endeavor  suggests  itself  through 
which,  by  analogy,  we  might  view  the 
present  stage  of  the  confiict  in  Vietnam. 
On  May  13  he  said: 

U.S.  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  resemble  a 
baseball  team  nobody  in  the  stands  is  joy- 
ing attention  to.  The  crowd  Is  too  absorbed 
in  ripping  up  the  bleachers  and  throwing 
beer-cans  at  one  another  ...  to  note  that 
the  home  team  Is  scoring  hit  after  hit,  and 
even  home  runs. 

In  the  Cambodian  operation,  huge  depots 
have  been  seized  and  the  enemy  is  dispersed 
In  all  directions.  War  correspondent  Don 
Baker  said  on  this  report  yesterday  It  will  be 
months,  If  ever,  before  the  Commtinlsts  can 
replace  and  re-organlze  what  has  been 
shattered. 

The  Evans-Novak  column  reports  from  the 
field  that  a  result  has  been  a  much  weakened 
Communist  structure  In  South  Vietnam  as 
well. 

As  the  war  materials  seized  and  the  orga- 
nization being  disrupted  were  not  there  to 
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decorate  the  jungle,  but  to  kill  Americans 
with  ...  It  seems  safe  to  assimie  many 
American  lives  have  been  saved.  Possibly  the 
war  Is  being  shortened. 

How  to  account  for  the  turb\U€nt  protest 
against  an  operation,  without  which  casual- 
ties would  certainly  mount?  It  Is.  one 
gueeses.  Just  one  of  those  Irrational  moments 
nations  occasionally  lapse  Into.  It  seems 
specially  odd  that  In  a  war  in  which  so  much 
has  gone  so  wrong  so  often  .  .  .  people  should 
get  madder  than  ever  when  things  go  r«- 
marltably  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ings  on  the  national  and  International  scene. 
He  Intends  to  respond  to  calls  for  public 
service,  as  he  puts  It,  "for  the  next  ten  or  15 
years."  We  hope  this  expectation  la  realized, 
also,  that  Mrs.  McCormack's  health  will  show 
steady  improvement. 


RESULTS    OF    THE    CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operation  as  of  8  a.m.  June  1,  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  SPEAKER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Ws»&hington,  Speaker  McCormack  is 
known  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  man 
who  has  held  that  position,  as  of  May  29. 
longer  than  any  other  person  ii*  point  of 
continuous  service. 

But  to  the  people  he  has  so  brilliantly 
served  in  his  district  of  Massachusetts 
and  to  the  people  who  know  him  and  love 
him  because  of  his  association  with  them 
in  New  Hampshire  he  is  their  friend  and 
their  spokesman— a  speaker  for  the 
people. 

As  an  indication  of  this  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack, an  editorial  published  recently 
in  the  Laconia  iN.H.)  Citizen  states  this 
view  with  feeling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows : 

McCouiACK  To  Rmsx  I 

Decision  of  Speaker  McCormack  to  retire 
from  Oongreea  U  a  matter  of  great  Interest 
to  friends  In  the  Lakes  Region,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  have  been  yacaUon  vUltors 
for  40  years.  First  at  Lochmere  and  later  In 
Laconia  and  Ollford,  their  sojourns  added 
constantly  to  their  circle  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Succeeding  poetmaaters  in  Laconia. 
Meesrs.  CarroU,  Morln  and  BaUou,  provided 
temporary  office  space  foe  the  oongreasman  in 
the  local  post  office,  and  a  message  to  have 
"Speaker  McCormack  caU  the  White  House" 
was  not  unusual. 

Clerks  In  our  stores  became  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  McCormacks  and  wlU  re- 
joice over  the  possibility,  now,  that  with 
more  leisure  time  available,  their  vlslU  wUl 
occur  of tener. 

John  McCormack's  rise  to  power  Is  one  of 
America's  great  success  stories. 

This  region  has  benefited  In  many  ways. 

Mayor  Robinson  W.  Smith  enllated  his  aid 
in  obtaining  funds  for  an  access  road  to  the 
Laconia  airport.  He  has  helped  on  other 
projects. 

Long  before  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
Speaker,  he  accepted  invitations  from  serv- 
ice clubs  and  other  local  groups  to  address 
them,  sbarlng  his  knowledge  as  to  happen- 
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A   TROUBLED    AND   DIVIDED   LAND 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation's  leaders  vastly 
need  to  open  lines  of  communication  to 
our  young  people,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  some  are  attempting  that  very  task 
with  skill  and  style.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  recently 
gave  a  speech  to  high  school  students  in 
Provo.  Utah,  that  bears  repeating  because 
it  combined  sympathy  for  the  concerns 
of  youth  with  a  plea  for  responsible  ac- 
tion within  the  system. 

In  reminding  these  young  people  that 
the  forces  of  polarization  which  now 
threaten  our  country  could  be  stopped  if 
they  and  other  young  men  and  women 
will  only  continue  to  listen  to  and  respect 
one  another,  he  also  reminds  us  that  we 
equally  bear  that  responsibility. 

If  the  youth  of  this  country  continue 
to  try  to  work  through  rather  than 
sigainst  the  S37stem.  it  will  be  in  no  small 
part  because  representatives  like  Ted 
Moss  convince  them  that  the  older  gen- 
eration is  for  them  and  Is  as  concerned 
as  they  are  about  the  problems  now  divid- 
ing the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Moss'  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


A  TBOTTBi.n)  AND  Divided  Land 
I  have  come  here  today  to  speak  about  a 
divided  and  troubled  nation.  A  bitter  and 
ugly  spirit  seems  to  have  settled  upon  our 
land.  Students  are  shot.  Banks  burn.  Build- 
ings explode.  Violent  protest  has  spread  from 
a  few  campuses  to  hundreds  of  colleges  In 
the  country.  No  community  now  seems  safe 
from  discord  and  disruption. 

Talk  of  such  unpleasant  things  would  not 
normally  be  appropriate  for  a  high  school 
vespers  service  In  this  peaceful  valley.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times.  Never  In  my 
twelve  years  In  Washington  have  I  seen  the 
capital  city  so  divided  and  so  troubled.  In 
Washington  and  all  over  the  country,  people 
axe  angry  and  people  are  afraid. 

And  who  Is  It  that  we  are  so  angry  at  and 
afraid  of?  Not  some  foreign  foe;  no,  not  the 
Russians,  or  the  Chinese,  but  other  Ameri- 
cans. Not  since  the  Civil  War  have  we  Amer- 
icans been  so  unhappy  with  each  other. 

Fortunately,  here  In  Utah  and  particularly 
here  In  Provo,  we  are  still  on  speaking  terms 
with  each  other.  But  division  and  discord 
could  happen  here.  Take  this  audience,  for 
example.  Some  of  you  In  this  room  wlU  go 
on  to  become  college  students,  some  of  you 
will  work  In  the  steel  mills,  and  still  others 
will  become  policemen  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard. 

All  of  you  will  continue  to  be  Americans, 
but  if  the  forces  of  polarization  continue  to 
eat  away  at  the  fabric  of  American  society, 
some  of  you  may  grow  to  hate  and  fear  each 
other. 

Now  those  are  horrifying  thoughts  and 
I  would  not  speak  of  them  here  unless  I 
were  profoundly  disturbed  at  what  I  see 
happening  to  our  country.  I  agree  that  the 
news  media  exaggerates  to  some  degree  the 
violence  and  the  division,  but  the  malaise 
has  set  In — we  as  a  people  are  In  trouble. 
As  Lincoln  once  said,  "A  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand." 

Today,  I  want  to  telk  about  this  polariza- 
tion, because  you,  as  high  school  seniors,  are 
about  to  enter  potentially  divided  segments 
of  our  society.  I  also  want  to  talk  to  your 
parents  because  all  of  \is.  young  and  old, 
need  to  be  brought  together.  All  of  us  need 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  virtues  of  toler- 
ance, compassion,  and  understanding.  All 
of  us  need  to  take  the  good  advice  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  lower  our  voices  so  that 
we  can  listen  to  each  other. 

Your  studies  show  you  that  there  Is  much 
that  can  be  Improved  upon  In  this  country 
and  I  hope  that  you  wUl  work  for  beneficial 
change.  If  you  feel  the  need  to  protest,  the 
constitution  guarantees  you  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly  and  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Government.  But  violent  protest  is 
Illegal  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

There  Is  no  exciwe  for  any  American  to 
resort  to  verbal  or  physical  violence  and 
there  Is  particularly  no  excuse  for  such  vio- 
lence to  take  place  on  a  college  campus.  A 
university  should  be  a  place  for  rational  de- 
bate, not  for  throwing  rocks. 

Let  me  give  those  who  are  thinking  of  pro- 
test marches  a  bit  of  practical  advice.  Though 
peaceful  protest  is  your  constitutional 
right,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  even 
more  effective  ways  to  get  poUcles  changed. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  sights  I  have 
witnessed  since  I  went  to  Washington  was 
the  deluge  of  students  who  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  lobby  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. For  the  last  three  weeks  my  office  has 
been  flUed  with  college  students — many  of 
them  from  Utah — urging  me  to  vote  for  cer- 
tain amendments.  I  have  been  glad  to  see 
them  because  It  indicates  a  renewal  faith  In 
the  poUUcal  system.  Many  of  you  sitting 
here  today  may  not  agree  with  the  anti-war 
coUege  students,  but  at  least  you  and  I 
should  be  thankful  that  most  of  them  have 
now  decided  to  work  through  the  political 
system.  This  was  equaUy  true  of  one  dele- 
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gatlon  which  came  to  urge  me  to  support 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 

I  have  listened  intenUy  as  these  students 
have  earnestly  voiced  their  views,  their  fears, 
their  hopes,  and  desires.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents who  came  to  Washington  these  past 
weeks  came  with  a  responsible,  sincere  mes- 
sage. This  is  certainly  true  of  the  several 
delegations  of  Utah  students  from  various 
universities  with  whom  I  met.  They  were 
courteous  and  articulate  They  were  con- 
structive and  sincere. 

Prom  my  observation  these  young  people 
are  communicating  eloquently  and  I,  for  one, 
have  learned  much  from  them.  What  I  ask 
In  return  Is  that  these  students  do  me  and 
other  adults  the  same  courtesy  and  listen  to 
us.  What  our  country  needs  Is  dialogue.  We 
must  hear  one  another  and  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept new  Ideas,  new  thoughts,  new  reaUtles. 
We  must  not  close  our  ears  by  prejudice  and 
emotion! 

This  is  one  of  the  valuable  lessons  they 
can  learn  from  the  events  of  recent  days— 
the  lesson  of  listening  carefully  and  then 
making  their  own  decisions,  thoughtfully 
and  carefuUy. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  physical  dem- 
onstrations is  the  posslblUty  of  mob  psychol- 
ogy where  emotions  take  over  from  reason 
Step  back  and  think  before  you  act.  That 
seems  like  such  obvious  advice,  but  many 
have  forgotten. 

Working  through  the  legislative  process  re- 
quires reason  not  emotion,  but  It  also  re- 
quires time.  That  Is  what  I  must  caution 
student  lobbyists. 

Be  determined  and  persistent,  but  have 
patience.  Convincing  people  of  the  rightness 
of  any  cause  takes  time.  As  one  who  has 
labored  long  In  the  legislative  vineyard,  I 
know  how  frustrating  It  Is  to  get  things 
changed.  It  took  me  nearly  ten  years  to 
achieve  a  bill  to  eUminate  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  radio  and  television.  Even  then,  the 
effective  date  was  set  nearly  a  year  away  from 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Have  tolerance.  In  our  legislative  system 
every  side  should  be  heard.  If  your  amend- 
ment falls  to  pass,  it  doesn't  mean  the  sys- 
tem won't  work.  It  means  that  you  havent 
convinced  enough  legislators.  It  means  you 
have  more  work  to  do. 

Seek  change.  In  the  final  analysis  It  Is 
through  the  electoral  process  that  the  will 
of  the  people  Is  felt.  Find  a  candidate  who 
represents  your  viewpoint  and  go  work  for 
him.  He  wUl  welcome  your  help.  The  vltaUty 
which  you  young  people  bring  Is  sorely 
needed. 

There  are  many  things  you  can  do  to 
change  public  opinion  and  to  elect  represent- 
atives of  your  choice.  Not  aU  of  these  things 
may  seem  very  exciting,  but  they  must  be 
done.  Elections  are  hard  work.  You  can  write 
letters  to  editors,  you  can  help  prepare 
mass  mailings,  you  can  hand  out  campaign 
Uterat\ire.  and.  most  effective  of  all,  you  can 
go  door-to-door  and  try  to  convince  your 
fellow  citizens. 

Remember  what  students  opposed  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  did  in  1968  New  Hampshire 
primary?  Mainly  through  their  efforts  a 
political  unknown  ran  ahead  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Some  students  even 
went  so  far  as  to  shave  off  their  beards  and 
cut  their  hair  In  order  to  get  the  citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  to  listen  to  them. 

Now  you  students  here  most  likely  wont 
have  to  go  that  far,  but  you  will  have  to  be 
courteous  and  respectful.  If  you  are,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  most  Utahans  will  be  at 
least  willing  to  listen  to  you. 

One  more  thing  I  hope  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  do  In  the  political  process — Is  vote! 
Por  too  long  18  to  21  year-olds  have  been 
forced  to  carry  the  other  biirdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  without  the  most 
fundamental  right  of  all — the  right  to  vote. 
Eighteen  year  olds  are  asked  to  put  their 
Uves    at   stake   in    the   armed   forces,   they 


are  treated  as  adults  In  the  criminal  coiirts, 
they  can  marry,  and  they  can  make  legal  con- 
tracts, but  they  cannot  vote.  Why?  Because 
back  In  feudal  times  some  one  decided  that 
21  was  a  good  dividing  line. 

I  think  It  Is  time  to  update  our  election 
laws.  Eighteen  year  olds  should  be  allowed 
to  elect  the  representatives  who  can  vote 
to  send  them  to  war.  Last  March  12  I  voted 
vrtth  63  other  Senators  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  eighteen.  If  the  courts  find  a  constl- 
tutloruQ  amendment  rather  than  a  Federal 
statute  Is  required,  then  I  will  vote  for  that 
as  well,  but  I  want  the  voting  age  to  be 
lowered  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  even  without  the  voting  age  being 
lowered,  you  young  ijeople  can  make  a  differ- 
ence In  the  political  system.  The  system  will 
respond  if  you  will  get  to  work  and  give  It 
a  chance.  You  must  seek  to  change  Ameri- 
can society  not  to  destroy  It.  If  you  are 
opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  you  must 
try  to  convince  other  Americans,  not  threaten 
them.  If  you  support  the  war.  you  have 
equally  an  obligation  to  convince,  not  to 
call  names. 

Those  of  you  going  on  to  coUege  should 
from  time  to  time  remind  yourselves  that 
your  primary  purpose  there  Is  to  learn.  You 
can  be  active  citizens  at  the  same  time,  but 
remember  you  are  In  college  only  once.  Yours 
Is  a  marvelous  opportunity  not  granted  to 
others  less  fortunate.  You  must  use  this 
opportunity  constructively  or  you  shall  have 
wasted  a  very  precious  resource. 

Those  of  you  who  are  not  going  on  for 
more  schooling  must  also  keep  listening  and 
learning.  In  addition  to  being  producing 
members  of  this  Nation's  work  force,  you 
can  play  another  vital  role.  You  can  serve 
as  a  communicating  bridge  between  your 
contemporaries  In  college  and  the  rest  of 
society.  Your  generation  speaks  a  common 
language  and  shares  tastes  In  music  and 
clothing.  You  must  never  let  yourselves  be 
driven  apart  by  class  Jealousies  or  false 
snoblsms. 

And  now  for  us  In  the  older  generation. 
We,  too,  have  work  to  do  if  we  are  going  to 
do  our  share  In  bringing  this  country  back 
together. 

We  ought  to  listen  to  the  young.  If  we 
do  not  know  their  minds  or  their  hearts,  we 
cannot  know  the  future  of  this  country.  That 
future  soon  must  pass  into  their  hands.  And 
that  "soon"  is  rushing  upon  us  at  a  great 
rate,  the  average  age  of  the  country  is  now 
under  25.  So  what  the  ytJimg  have  to  say 
Is  "the  voice  of  the  future"  as  surely  as  what 
the  founders  have  to  say  Is  "the  voice  of 
the  past." 

We  are  indeed  obliged  to  listen  respectfully 
to  youth  who  bring  to  the  examination  of 
our  society  the  vision  of  Idealism.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  Informed.  The  scrutiny  of  the 
weU- prepared,  and  the  freshness  of  new 
Insight.  But  we  are  not,  of  course,  obliged 
to  submit  quleUy  to  half-formed  Inanities 
of  confused  minds  or  to  heed  those  who  re- 
gard our  history  as  only  the  last  few  years. 
Young  |>eople  were  bom  free,  to  be  sure, 
however,  they  were  not  all  bom  wise  or  In- 
fallible. Young  people  should  not  be  lumped 
together  in  unfavorable  generalizations,  nor 
should  we  take  the  most  extreme  and  violent 
of  the  young  as  their  spokesmen.  All  of  us 
should  Ignore  the  obscene  rhetoric  of  the 
rock-throwing  radicals  who  are  already  get- 
ting too  much  attention. 

Instead  we  must  listen  to  the  responsible 
spokesmen.  They  are  trying  to  teU  us  some- 
thing. TTiey  are  trying  to  tell  xis  that  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  60's  and  60's  may  not 
be  right  for  the  70'8. 

They  are  trying  to  tell  us  that  we  as  a 
nation  should  at  least  consider  the  possibil- 
ity that  we  are  doing  the  wrong  thing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

They  are  trying  to  tell  us  that  If  the 
United   States   has   made   a   mistake.   It   Is 


greatness  to  be  willing  to  admit  the  mistake 
instead  of  trying  to  save  face. 

They  are  trying  to  tell  us  that  we  have 
many,  many  urgent  tasks  here  at  home. 

You  and  I  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what 
these  young  people  are  saying,  but  we  must 
listen.  We  must  not  attack  their  patriotism. 
And  we  must  convince  them  that  we  are 
listening.  If  we  close  our  ears  we  wlU  not 
only  create  division,  but  we  will  miss  out 
on  some  good  Ideas.  As  President  Kennedy 
once  said.  "What  we  need  now  in  this  Nation 
most  of  all  is  a  constant  flow  of  new  Ideas. 
We  cannot  obtain  new  Ideas  untU  we  have  a 
government  and  a  public  opdnion  which  re- 
spect new  Ideas  and  the  people  who  have 
them — our  country  has  surmounted  great 
crises  In  the  past,  not  because  of  our  wealth, 
not  because  of  our  rhetoric,  not  because  we 
had  longer  cars  and  whiter  Iceboxes  and 
bigger  television  screens  than  anyone  else, 
but  because  our  Ideas  were  mcwe  compelling 
and  more  penetrating  and  more  wise  and 
more  enduring." 

It  Is  leaders  who  appeal  to  the  best  In  us, 
like  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  whom  we  must 
listen.  It  may  be  easy  for  political  leaders 
to  appeal  to  hate  and  prejudice,  but  In  the 
long  run.  It  will  be  disastrous  for  oar 
country. 

We  need  to  heal  the  spiritual  wounds  that 
tiie  last  few  years  have  brought  to  our  di- 
vided country.  You  can  do  your  part  by  vow- 
ing today  that  whatever  your  dieagreements, 
you  vrtll  always  respect  and  listen  to  each 
other. 

Finally,  and  despite  all  of  the  troubles 
about  which  I've  spoken,  remember  that  you 
are  a  citizen  of  the  world's  greatest  pepubUc. 
You  inherit  a  choice  land  which  needs  your 
care  and  protection.  You  Inherit  a  great  po- 
UUcal and  moral  system  which  cries  for  your 
nurture  and  sustenance.  You  inherit  the 
dreams  of  a  great  and  diverse  people.  You 
must  biUld  and  fulfill  those  dreams. 


PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  OPERA- 
TION OF  DULLES  AND  NATIONAL 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
9  and  10,  hearings  will  be  held  before 
the  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  a  bill  to 
transfer  the  operation  of  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional Airports  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  regional  authority. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  FAA  with  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  National  Air- 
port have  only  confirmed  my  thought 
when  introducing  the  bill  that  communi- 
ties within  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  as  well  as  individual  citizens  must 
be  given  some  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  concerning  the  development 
and  utilization  of  Dulles,  National,  and 
Friendship  airports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  &n 
editorial  from  the  Alexandria  Gazette 
dated  April  29,  1970,  and  an  editorial 
broadcast  by  WMAL-TV  on  May  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

iNvrsnoATTON  or  FAA 
Acting  on  word  that  the  airlines,  under 
the  cover  of  the  traffic  crisis  engendered  by 
the  "sick  In"  of  the  air  traffic  controUers, 
have  gotten  authority  to  use  National  Air- 
port for  larger  Jet  planes.  Sen.  William  B. 
Spong  Jr.,  has  asked  for  an  Investigation. 
Virginia's  Junior  Senator  has  indicated  that 
he  would  confine  the  prol)e  Into  Just  this 
one  aspect  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. We  endorse  the  InqvUry  but  we 
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feel  that  It  should  go  much  further  than 
this  one  phase.  It  should  inquire  Into  the 
(food  faith  of  the  operations  of  PAA  and  Its 
relations  with  the  airlines. 

The  record  of  the  PAA  In  dealing  with  Jet 
traffic  has  not  been  enviable.  As  we  recall 
a  public  hearing  had  been  set  for  the  whole 
question  of  the  use  of  National  for  Jet  air- 
craft bv  the  commercial  airlines  operators. 
Nearby  Jurisdictions,  already  concerned 
about  the  noise  created  by  the  massive  iw^p- 
drlven  aircraft,  were  told  they  would  have 
a  chance  to  express  their  opinions  at  the 
public  hearing.  Before  the  hearing  could 
be  conducted  a  date  was  set  for  the  start 
of  Jet  aircraft  operations  at  National.  It 
was  made  a  terminal  for  planes  flying  to 
Intermediate  and  short  range  destinations 
Opportunistic  airline  operators  sought  to 
evade  this  order  by  scheduling  stops  at  In- 
termediate points  on  long  range  flights.  This 
practice  was  ordered  stopped.  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  Investigate  to  determine 
whether  this  order  U  In  fact  being  observed. 

Those  living  In  houses  In  densely  popu- 
Uted  clusters  along  the  Potomac  River  In 
Alexandria  and  Georgetown,  for  Instance,  are 
well  aware  of  the  results  of  Jet  traffic  Into 
and  out  of  National  In  order  to  enjoy  privacy 
and  to  converse  In  normal  tones,  residents 
are  almost  compelled  to  noise-proof  their 
homes.  ThU  calls  for  the  year  around  use 
of  sealed  storm  windows,  closed  flrepaces, 
and  'he  installaUon  of  year  around  air  con- 
diUoners.  Even  so.  television  reception  Is 
Interrupted  and  windows  and  walls  crackle 
when  a  Jet  passes  over.  As  far  as  we  know 
there  have  been  no  dramatic  developments 
from  this  repeUtlve  shock  experience.  Thu« 
we  do  not  know  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent permanent  damage  may  be  In  progress 
as  a  result  of  Jet  airplane  passage  over  popu- 
lated areas.  One  can,  however,  contend  that 
the  -quaUty  of  life"  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Impaired  with  continued  Jet 
operations. 

We  endorse  Sen.  Spong's  proposed  InvesU- 
gaUon  but  feel  that  It  should  go  fully  Into 
the  Integrity  of  operations  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  AdmlnUtratlon  and  the  resulting 
eflects  of  Jet  operations  on  our  environ- 
ment. 

WMAL-TV  EurroRLM, 
Recent  developments  offer  a  fresh  chance 
to  evaluate  National  Airport.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  haa  urged  consideration  of 
a  fourth  airport  In  the  Washington  area  . 
and  a  regional  authority  to  run  them. 
Stretch  Jets.  Jumbo  Jets,  and  air  buses  form 
a  new  generation  of  equipment.  Flight  limi- 
tations have  been  Imposed  at  the  nation's 
busiest  airports.  Including  National.  It  Is 
time  to  consider  a  new  pattern  of  flights  for 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  Dulles 
Airport  with  Its  magnificent  facilities  should 
receive  more  commercial  traffic.  National  Air- 
port with  Its  cloee-ln  terminal  can  be  em- 
phasized for  smaller  aircraft  and  shorthaul 
travel  such  as  the  New  York  run.  Senate 
hearings  next  month  will  take  up  a  bill  for  a 
metropolitan  area  airport  authority.  We  sup- 
port the  Idea  to  establish  better  balance  in 
flights  among  the  present  airports  .  .  . 
Dulles,  National  and  Friendship.  The  hear- 
ings should  be  the  takeoff  p>olnt  for  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  make  the  sUrpwrts  match 
the  airplanes  of  the  seventies.  Before  the 
government  btillds  a  fourth  airport  ...  It 
better  utilize  proi>erly  the  ones  It  has. 


INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  MED- 
ICAL CARE  OF  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  tragedies  related  to  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  our  Nation's  failure  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  wounded. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men 


have  been  seriously  and  permanently  in- 
jured in  the  prime  of  their  life.  And  es- 
pecially, in  this  type  of  guerrilla  fighting, 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  have  been 
paralyzed  or  have  suffered  amputation  of 
one  or  more  limbs  has  risen  sharply  from 
earlier  wars. 

Yet  in  far  too  many  cases,  these  brave 
men  who  have  made  such  a  real  sacrifice 
on  the  battlefield  are  being  given  second- 
rate  medical  care  at  home.  A  Nation 
which  has  marshaled  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  vast  effort  to  equip  and  main- 
tain our  fighting  men — a  Nation  whose 
military  establishment  is  devoted  to 
bringing  the  best  possible  resources  and 
organization  to  waging  war — that  Nation 
is  miserably  failing  to  show  equal  com- 
mitment and  attention  to  these  same 
fighting  men  once  their  bodies  have 
been  so  crippled  as  to  render  them  use- 
less on  the  battlefield. 

As  has  become  ncreasingly  clear — in 
recent  articles,  television  documentaries, 
and  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
ton— the  Veterans'  Administration  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care.  An  article  published 
recently  in  Life  magazine  stated: 

with  166  separate  Institutions,  the  VA 
hospital  system  is  the  biggest  In  the  world. 
The  800,000  patients  it  treats  In  a  year,  mainly 
men  wounded  In  earlier  wars,  range  from 
cardiac  to  psychiatric  cases.  It  Is  disgrace- 
fully understaffed,  with  standards  far  below 
those  of  an  average  community  hospital. 
Many  wards  remain  closed  for  want  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  rest  are  strained  with  over- 
crowding. Facilities  for  long-term  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  Indispensable  for  the  kind 
of  paralytic  Injuries  especially  common  In 
this  war  of  land  mines  and  boobytraps,  are 
generally  inferior.  At  Miami's  VA  hospital, 
while  sophisticated  new  equipment  sits  idle 
for  lack  of  trained  personnel,  patients  may 
wait  hotirs  for  needed  blood  transfusions. 
At  the  VAs  Bhowplace  hospital  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  a  single  registered  nurse  may  min- 
ister to  as  many  as  80  patients  at  a  time.  At 
the  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital  In  Los  Angeles, 
doctors  who  work  there  describe  ward  condi- 
tions as  "medieval"  and  "fllthy." 

Veterans  Administration  Director  Donald 
E.  Johnson  Insists  publicly  that  veterans  re- 
ceive "care  second  to  none."  The  evidence  is 
overwhelmingly  against  him. 

Ironically,  the  whole  medical  budget 
proposed  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1971  Is  somewhat  less  than  the  cost  of  1 
month's  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  un- 
conscionable for  this  Nation  to  require 
men  to  make  sacrifices  on  the  battle- 
field— including  permanent  and  at  times 
almost  total  destruction  of  their  bodies — 
and  then  hold  back  on  giving  first-class 
treatment  when  they  are  brought  home 
in  wheelchairs  and  stretchers. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  discussed 
these  problems  in  full  and  impressive  de- 
tail while  testifying  before  the  Independ- 
ent OCQces  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Senator 
Cranston  presented  convincing  justifica- 
tion concerning  the  need  for  at  least 
SI 74  million  more  for  the  VA  medical 
budget,  an  Increase  of  about  9  percent. 

In  his  statement.  Senator  Cranston 
mentioned  the  question  of  priorities  and 
our  failure,  sometimes,  to  keep  them  in 
perspective : 


In  my  16  months  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  one  vital  precept  should  govern 
Congressional  action  regarding  veterans'  pro- 
grams— the  principle  that  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing first  quality  medical  care,  along  with 
equitable  education  and  other  readjust- 
ment benefits,  and  disability  and  Indemnity 
compensation,  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  war.  They  are  Just  as  Integral  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  war  as  the  money  we 
spend  on  the  weapons  and  armaments  for 
combat.  Sometimes  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
this.  I  think  that  the  administration  has 
overlooked  this  very  basic  premise.  In  Its  un- 
derstandable desire  to  retard  Inflation,  It  is 
asking  double  sacrifices  from  the  men  who 
have  answered  their  country's  call  to  battle. 
The  war  they  are  fighting  is  Itself  a  principal 
cause  of  Inflation.  To  use  Inflation  now  as  an 
excuse  for  denying  these  veterans  the  level 
of  services  and  beneflts  they  deserve  Is  in- 
tolerable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cranston's  important 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Ai  an  Cranston 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcommittee.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  appiear  this  morning  to  offer  my 
recommendations  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1971  appropriation. 
Although  I  will  make  recommendations  in 
a  number  of  areas,  the  major  thrust  of  my 
statement  will  deal  with  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  program. 

My  medical  care  recommendations  grow 
out  of  oversight  hearings  conducted  over  the 
last  six  months  by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
The  topic  of  the  hearings  was  "Medical  Care 
of  Veterans  Wounded  in  Vietnam."  I  an- 
nounced these  hearings  last  Veterans'  Day 
when  I  discussed  with  Chairman  Pastore  on 
the  Senate  floor  the  problem  of  deficiencies 
In  the  VA  hospital  program  and  Increased 
demands  upon  it  because  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  withdrew  an  amendment  proposing 
a  $50  million  Increase  In  the  VA's  FY  1970 
medical  care  budget,  to  permit  time  for  a 
detailed  study  of  the  needs  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  and  development  of  recommen- 
dations for  necessary  appropriations. 

Our  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  stretching  from  Novem- 
ber 21  to  April  28.  I  am  submitting  for  your 
official  Subcommittee  review  and  records  the 
printed  transcript  of  the  first  six  days'  hear- 
ings, and  the  prepared  statements  from  the 
April  28  hearing.  In  cotmectlon  with  this 
latter  hearing,  which  Inquired  Into  patient 
care  at  a  tjrplcal  VA  hospital,  the  Wadsworth 
Hospital  at  the  VA  Center  In  Los  Angeles. 
I  am  also  submitting  numerous  affidavits 
from  physicians  and  nurses  corroborating 
the  shocking  testimony  which  we  received 
about  the  totally  unclean  and  life-risking 
and  life-wasting  conditions  at  that  hospital. 
In  addition.  I  have  with  me  27  photographs 
showing  some  of  these  conditions.  Since 
there  are  no  duplicates  of  these  photographs, 
which  are  part  of  the  official  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  record.  I  cannot  sub- 
mit them  for  your  record,  but  I  would  be 
delighted  to  make  them  available  to  the 
Subconunittee  should  It  wish  to  examine 
them. 

This  morning  I  am  recommending  that  you 
add  approximately  $189  million  to  the  total 
VA  appropriation  in  H.R.  17548.  The  precise 
amounts  and  purposes  are  outlined  In  Ap- 
pendix I  to  my  statement.  I  recognize  this  Is 
a  very  substantial  Increase,  especially  the 
$174  million  for  the  four  appropriation  bill 
Items  dealing  with  the  medical  and  hospital 
program.  However,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Sub- 
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committee  at  the  outset  that  I  have  at- 
tempted to  be  conservative  in  my  estimates 
of  the  needs  and  the  dollars  to  meet  them. 
I  have  also  tried  to  ascertain  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  that  all  of  these  funds 
could  be  prudently  and  effectively  obligated 
or  expended  In  fiscal  1971  to  meet  real  and 
pressing  needs  which  will  otherwise  go  un- 
met. We  all  know  that,  given  this  admin- 
istration's antl-lnflatlon  policies.  Veterans 
Administration  officials  are  bound  to  state 
publicly  that  they  cannot  use  additlonl 
funds.  But  I  am  convinced  from  private  dis- 
cussions and  my  personal  inquiries  that  all 
the  money  I  am  requesting  can  be  spent  ef- 
fectively and  Is  urgently  needed. 

My  recommendations  fall  into  six  major 
categories,  and  for  each  category  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Subcommittee  In  Appendix  11 
detailed  backup  data  where  necessary.  I  would 
like  to  sketch  for  you  now  the  deflclencies  as 
I  see  them  In  our  veterans  hospitals  and 
outline  some  of  the  appropriation  remedies 
that  I  propose.  I  also  wish  to  stress,  however, 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  problems 
presently  besetting  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  program  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
appropriation  of  more  money  alone.  Thus,  I 
have  prepared  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  providing  new  authorities  for  the 
VA,  which  I  will  be  Introducing  for  considera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  FY  1971  appropriations 
process  is  completed. 

In  my  16  months  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  one  vital  precept  should  govern 
Congressional  action  regarding  veterans'  pro- 
grams— the  principle  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding first  quality  medical  care,  along  with 
equitable  education  and  other  readjustment 
benefits,  and  disability  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, must  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  war.  They  are  Just  as  Integral  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  war  as  the  money  we  spend 
on  the  weapons  and  armaments  for  combat. 
^  Sometimes  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  this.  I 
X  think  that  the  administration  has  overlooked 
this  very  basic  premise.  In  Its  understandable 
desire  to  retard  Inflation,  It  Is  asking  double 
sacrifices  from  the  men  who  have  answered 
their  country's  call  to  battle.  The  war  they 
are  fighting  is  Itself  a  principle  cause  of 
Inflation.  To  use  Inflation  now  as  an  excuse 
for  denying  these  veterans  the  level  of  serv- 
ices and  beneflts  they  deserve  Is  Intolerable. 

MEDICAL    care 

With  that  background,  let  us  look  at  the 
FY  '71  medical  care  appropriation  Item  in 
the  bill  before  the  subcommittee.  It  is  true 
that,  as  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
stated  repeatedly,  the  $1,752  billion  proposed 
budget — to  which  the  House  added  $25  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $1,777  billion — constitutes 
a  record  amount  for  VA  medical  care.  But 
our  subcommittee  investigation  and  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  budget  Indicates  that, 
actually.  It  Is  at  best  a  standsUll  budget.  And 
It  may  well  be  a  regressive  one.  This  Is  so  even 
after  the  President's  April  2  restoration  of 
$50  million  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  sliced  from  the  VA's  budget  and  of  $25 
million  more  won  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  my  good  friend.  Chair- 
man Teague  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. 

This  so-called  record  budget  Is  still  $50 
million  below  the  level  estimated  as  necessary 
for  FY  1971  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
VA's  own  chief  physicians  and  medical  ad- 
ministrators. And  since  that  time  both  the 
demands  for  care  and  the  cost  of  providing  It 
have  Inflated  beyond  expectation. 

The  1971  medical  care  figure  In  the  bill  Is 
$122  million  more  than  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1970.  Including  the  very 
urgently  needed  amounts  contained  in  the 
House-passed  FY  "70  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill.  Such  a  7.5  percent  Increase  barely 
meets  the  enormously  Inflating  cost  of  pro- 
viding medical  care.  And  it  certainly  does  not 


come  near  to  dealing  adequately  with  what  I 
can  only  characterize  as  a  dangerously  en- 
larging crisis  In  the  VA  medical  care  system. 

This  crisis  did  not  occur  overnight.  It  did 
not  occur  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  steady  erosion  over  the  last 
five  years.  Thus,  both  a  Democratic  and  a 
Republican  administration,  as  well  as  the 
Congress  Itself,  share  responsibility  for  the 
state  of  affairs  that  now  confronts  xis  In  VA 
hospitals.  Determining  who  Is  responsible  Is 
unimportant.  The  crucial  thing  Is  who  can 
and  will  take  action  to  make  the  needed 
major  improvements. 

It  Is  a  bitter  irony  that  this  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  medical  care  we  offer  our 
disabled  veterans  is  due  largely  to  the  weu- 
Itself.  It  has  been  five  years  since  our  in- 
creased military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  began  to  bring  heavy  casualties.  Yet  the 
VA  still  does  not  have  an  adequate  plan  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  and  Im- 
provements In  its  hospital  system  to  meet  the 
desperate  need  of  our  seriously  disabled  war 
veterans.  This  lack  of  a  plan  to  convert  from 
peace-time  to  war-time  conditions  has 
brought  about  a  deplorable  situation.  More- 
over, the  cruel  fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  waging 
the  war  Is  preventing  an  adequate  level  of 
appropriations  to  care  for  our  war-maimed. 
This  Is  because  of  the  monumental  direct 
costs  of  the  war  and  because  of  efforts  to 
limit  domestic  expenditures  'oecause  of  the 
high  level  of  war  spending 

I  have  talked  of  a  crisis,  an  enlarging  one. 
It  Is  a  crisis  caused  by  taking  for  granted 
that  things  could  be  done  without  adequate 
funds.  The  direct  result  Is  that  in  many — 
though  fortunately  not  all — VA  hospitals  the 
quality  of  care  provided  has  suffered  from 
a  combination  of  denial  of  budget  requests 
largely  within  the  executive  branch  and  the 
most  unfortunate  personnel  celling  Imposed 
by  the  Congress  In  1968  and  removed  only 
a  year  ago.  This  has  all  led  to  a  process  of 
deferring,  year  after  year,  needed  expendi- 
tures for  purchase  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, renovation  of  facilities,  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  acquisition  and  replace- 
ment of  staff.  And  this  In  turn  has  yielded 
some  highly  tragic  eind  Insidious  results  by 
draining  already  hard-pressed  direct  patient 
care  funds  for  some  of  these  other  vital  pur- 
{X)ses  Just  to  keep  the  system  going. 

This  process  of  absorption  and  deferral  of 
costs  masterminded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  produced  a  slow  but  steady 
erosion  which  only  time  reveals.  But  that 
deterioration  is  plainly  visible  today  at  a 
time  when  greatly  Increased  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  entering  VA  hospitals  for 
treatment.  Vietnam  veterans  now  constitute 
about  10  percent  of  VA  medical  workloads. 

We  all  regret  the  tragic  fact  that  more 
than  275.000  men  have  already  been  wounded 
in  the  Indochina  war.  About  half  otf  them 
require  some  degree  of  immediate  hospitali- 
zation for  their  wounds  and  most  of  these 
will  at  some  point  seek  VA  hospital  or  out- 
patient care.  In  FY  1970  thus  far  over  50,000 
Vietnam  veterans  were  admitted  to  VA  hos- 
pitals and  they  made  over  500,000  visits  for 
outpatient  medical  care  In  FY  1969. 

The  horrible  truth  about  the  war  Is  that 
It  Is  the  most  crippling  and  seriously  dis- 
abling war  we  have  fought.  Out  of  every  10 
veterans  wounded  In  the  Vietnam  war,  one 
is  wounded  so  grievously  that  he  wotUd  have 
died  in  a  previous  war.  The  result  Is  an  In- 
crease of  seriously  disabled  veterans — more 
quadriplegic  veterans  than  ever  before  and 
more  veterans  with  multiple  Injuries — re- 
quiring intensive  care  and  rehabilitation  in 
VA  hospitals.  For  example,  a  survey  of 
wounded  Army  p>ersonnel  separated  for  dis- 
ability shows  a  very  high  separatee  rate  for 
amputation  or  paralysis  of  extremities — to- 
gether totalling  almost  64  percent  of  all 
those  separated  for  disability  as  compared 
with  Joint  totals  of  about  28  percent  from 
the  Korean  conflict  and  21  percent  from 
World  War  II.  And  over  60  percent  of  all 


those  separations  surveyed  were  caused  by 
crippling  diseases  of  bones  and  organs  of 
movement — feet,  legs  and  so  forth.  This  Is 
about  double  the  previous  rates  from  this 
cause. 

These  seriously  disabled  men  are  saved 
oL.  the  battlefield  by  excellent  and  unprece- 
dented medical  ajid  surgical  field  procedures 
after  rapid  evacuation  often  minutes  after 
being  hit  from  the  battlefield  by  helicop- 
ters. But  we  have  sadly  discovered  that  the 
crisis,  blgh-lntenslty,  almost  miraculous 
care  they  receive  In  the  service  is  not  often 
sustained  when  they  end  up  In  a  VA  hospi- 
tal despite  the  dedicated  efforts  of  highly 
trained  and  skilled  VA  medical  ptersonnel. 
For  what  these  most  seriously  disabled  war 
casualties  often  find  Is  a  deteriorating  VA 
hospital  system  which  I  will  now  describe 
in  more  detail  for  you. 

The  principal  deficiency  in  VA  hos{>ltals 
today  is  lack  of  staff.  And  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  VA  Is  trying  to  activate  some 
150  badly-needed  specialized  medical  serv- 
ices— such  as  intensive  care  units,  coronary 
care  units,  open  heart  surgery  units,  pulmo- 
nary function  units,  and  more  spinal  cord  In- 
Jury  centers — all  of  which  require  intensive 
staffing  directly  limiting  the  staff  avail- 
able for  the  core  hospital.  Presently,  VA 
hospitals  have  an  overall  staff-to-patient 
ratio  of  about  1.5  to  1,  as  compared  to  staff- 
ing ratios  of  about  2.7  to  1  for  commtmlty 
hospitals.  We  can  all  agree  that  this  Is  a 
great  disparity.  Although  these  two  ratios 
may  uot  be  absolutely  comparable  in  all 
respects.  It  cannot  fairly  be  contended  that 
those  adjtistments  necessary  to  provide  rela- 
tive comparability  could  account  for  the 
enormity  of  this  staffing  gap. 

Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  OUn  E.  Teague.  who 
with  his  most  dedicated  and  able  staff  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  our  Investigation, 
has  been  prop>06ing  for  the  past  five  months 
that  VA  general  hospitals  reach  a  staffing 
ratio  of  2:1,  and  psychiatric  hospitals  of  1:1. 
It  would  cost  about  $200  million  more  than 
I  recommend  today  for  staffing  In  order  to 
achieve  those  very  desirable  levels.  But  I 
make  no  such  recommendation  now  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  enormous  in- 
crease can  be  achieved  within  one  fiscal 
year. 

The  VA  needs  substantial  help  to  over- 
come the  debilitating  effects  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  jjersonnel  cell- 
ing. Thus,  I  am  recommending  adding  about 
$51  million  to  fund  an  additional  5000  staff 
positions  in  VA  hospitals.  Along  with  the 
funds  already  Included  for  staffing  Increases 
In  the  FY  '71  medical  care  Item — although 
there  Is  a  real  question  at  this  point  whether 
the  House-passed  amount  would  really  pro- 
vide for  these  Increases — this  would  Increase 
staff  ratios  to  1.7:1,  an  Improvwnent  which 
should  directly  enhance  the  quality  of  care 
delivered  to  every  veteran  in  each  of  the  166 
VA  hospitals. 

The  next  glaring  deficiency  In  the  present 
budget  Is  Its  failure  to  provide  funds  to 
eliminate  equipment  and  maintenance  and 
repair  backlogs  which  have  accumulated 
over  the  past  several  years.  Oonservatlve  es- 
timates show  that  these  two  backlogs  total 
at  present  more  than  $46  million.  The  use 
of  out-dated  and  broken-down  life-saving 
and  Ufe-sustalning  diagnostic  and  treatment 
equifKnent  and  the  continued  deterioration 
of  equipment  and  physical  surroundings  not 
adequately  maintained  or  repaired  has 
reached  an  Intolerable  level  and  must  be 
corrected  immediately.  I  consider  the  elimi- 
nation of  the«e  devastating  backlogs  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfillment  of  the  patient  care 
Improvement  which  is  the  goal  of  the  im- 
proved staff  ratio  I  am  recommending.  The 
best  X-ray  technician  cannot  function  effec- 
tively with  a  defective  or  out-dated  X-ray 
machine,  any  more  than  a  highly  skilled 
laboratory  technician  can  perform  with  in- 
adequate technical  facilities. 
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Moreover,  and  this  Is  an  often  overlooked 
point.  VA  hoepltal  directors  frantically  ]ug- 
gUng  inadequate  allotment  of  funds  based 
on  inadequate  appropriation  levels,  are  com- 
peUed  Ume  after  time  to  choose  between 
using  funds  to  hire  additional  staff  and  using 
funds  to  purchase,  renovate  or  repair  ur- 
gently needed  equipment  or  other  facilities, 
when  both  are  essenUal  for  quality  medical 
care.  I  propose  that  we  remove  this  uncon- 
scionable burden  from  the  bacfcs  of  hospital 
directors  so  they  can  get  on  vlth  the  Job  of 
recruiting  and  hiring  the  additional  staff 
necessary  to  provide  quality  care  to  our  vet- 
erans. 

Now  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  word  about  the 
now  controversial  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  22  issue  of  LIFE  magazine,  copies 
of  which  I  sent  to  all  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee last  week.  The  article  Is  entitled, 
"Prom  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hospital:    Assign- 
ment   to   Neglect."   This   powerful   piece   of 
photographic  Journalism  has  aroused  some 
extremelv  strong  emotions  as  well  as  some 
rather   startUngly   categorical    denials    from 
Veterans  Admlnisvatlon  spokesmen.  On  the 
basis  of  the  invesUgation  the  Subcommittee 
has  conducted.  I  believe  that  the  article  is 
accurate  with  respect  to  the  spinal  cord  In- 
\\ixy  center  at  the  Bronx  VA  hoepiUl   and 
that,  most  shamefully  and  regrettably,  these 
overcrowded,  unsanitary,  undermanned  con- 
ditions  do   Indeed   exist   for   these   maimed 
veterans   on   a   day-to-day   basis.   Moreover, 
the  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of  staff  char- 
acterizes these  VA  units  through  the  country. 
In  order  for  the  Subcommittee  members 
themselves  to  Judge  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration denunciation  of  the  LIFE  article  and 
its  accusations   about  the  integrity  of  the 
photographs,    I    have    asked    an    individual 
who  was  present  when  the  photographs  were 
taken  to  be  available  this  morning  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Subommlttee  might  have 
about   the   circumstances  under  which   the 
photographs  were  taken  and  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  have  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Bronx  VA  hoepltal.  I  now  ask  that 
Donald  Broderlck.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association,  come 
for»-ard.  Mr.  Broderlck  has  been  a  paraple- 
gic for  fourteen  years:    he  himself  was  re- 
habilitated  at   the  Bronx  VA  hospital,  and 
has  been  intimately  famUlar  with  Its  work- 
ings in  his  present  capacity  over  the  past 
two  years  Mr.  Broderlck  has  advised  me  that 
he  would  welcome  any  questions  you  have 
regarding  the  article  or  hospital  coudltlons 
for  the  spinal  cord  Injured  veteran. 

Now  1  would  Uke  to  return  to  the  pUght 
of  our  spinal  cord  injured  and  what  I  recom- 
mended be  done  to  alleviate  it.  The  ratio  In 
the  VA  spinal  cord  Injury  units  at  present  is 
»pproximatelv  1  02  staff  to  service  each  spinal 
cord  injury  bed.  In  striking  and  stark  com- 
parlaon.  I  have  been  advised  by  Efr.  Howard 
Busk,  world  famous  director  of  the  Institute 
of  RehabllltaUon  Medicine  In  New  York  City, 
that  the  exactly  comparable  ratio  at  his  In- 
stitution is  2.17:1— a  ratio  more  than  twice  aa 
high.  Nothing  more  graphically  explains  the 
problems  at  the  Bronx  VA  spinal  cord  injury 
center.  And  no  set  of  statistics  more  accu- 
rately Illustrates  to  me  why,  when  I  visited 
the  physical  therapy  faclUtles  at  Dr.  Rusk's 
Institution,  I  found  a  whirlwind  of  acUvlty 
with   at   least   fifteen   patients  attended  by 
what  seemed  like  twice  as  many  staff  actively 
engaged  in  the  arduous  and  painful  process  of 
physical  and  spiritual  rehabilitation.  Whereas 
at    VA    spinal    cord    injury    centers — many 
equipped  with  physical  rehablUtetlon  equip- 
ment every  bit  as  good  as  that  at  the  New 
Tork  Institute — I   have  foxind  at  one  time 
only    a    few    patients    actively    engaged    In 
therapy  while  others  waited  in  a  prone  line 
for  their  turn  and  others  no  longer  had  the 
Incentive  to  come  and  wait. 

This  is  because  the  intenalve  and  highly 
personal  therapy  needed  to  overcome  the 
terrible  disabilities  which  afflict  these  vet- 
erans is  really  a  matter  of  two  hands  and  a 


heart,  rather  than  particularly  sophisticated 
equipment.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1971  we  provide  the  Veterans 
Administration  with  sufficient  funds  for  sal- 
aries— about  $6  million  In  the  first  year— and 
provision  of  on-the-job  training — about  $4 
million— to  double  the  spinal  cord  Injury 
staffing  ratio  and  provide  care  comparable  to 
that  available  at  a  facility  Uke  the  Institute 
of  RehablUtatlon  Medicine. 

In  making  this  SCI  proposal,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  VA  to 
train  the  individuals  to  fill  the  approximately 
1145  new  positions,  for  these  are  scarce  skills. 
Dr.  Rusk  has  Impressed  upon  me  that  It 
would  be  a  grave  misfortune  If  we  were  to 
drain  off  urgently  needed  rehabilitation  per- 
sormel  from  the  other  relatively  few  phys- 
ical medicine  and  rehablUtatlon  facilities  In 
this  country.  Rather,  I  propose  that  the  VA 
enter  upon  a  systematic  program  of  training 
and  education  of  the  new  personnel,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  fall  In  paramedical  or  para- 
professlonal  categories,  to  deliver  this  pri- 
ority treatment. 

I  am  also  recommending  the  addition  of 
approximately  $5  8  mUllon  to  eliminate  a 
dental  examination  and  treatment  backlog 
(44,700  examinations  and  8,600  treatments) 
that  will  plague  the  VA  by  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  vear,  as  well  as  to  provide  25.000 
additional  examinations  and  20,000  additional 
treatments  not  estimated  when  the  FY  "71 
budget  was  proposed.  These  examinations  and 
treatments  will  be  able  to  be  carried  out  only 
through  fee  arrangements  at  the  cost  of  ap- 
proxUnately  $232.43  per  treatment  and  $29.88 
per  examlnaUon  (In  Ught  of  the  VA's  own 
dental  staff  being  fully  occupied  In  processing 
an  unprecedented  influx  of  dental  applica- 
tions from  returning  Vietnam  veterans).  I 
find  It  totally  unacceptable  that  such  vet- 
erans are  forced  to  wait  many,  many 
months — some  as  much  as  six  or  more — from 
the  time  of  application  to  the  time  they  ac- 
tuaUy  receive  the  dental  care  they  require. 

Although  I  have  focused  primarily  upon 
Increasing  demands  being  made  upon  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  care  system  by  our  dis- 
abled Vietnam  veterans,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  equally  Justiflable  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans of  prior  wars.  And  we  must  not  permit 
our  great  concern  over  the  large  influx  of 
Vietnam  veterans  Into  VA  facilities  to  cause 
us  to  forget  that  the  same  Inadequate  con- 
ditions afflict  all  veterans — regardless  of  the 
war  they  fought.  Of  particular  concern  Is  the 
growing  need  for  long-term  care  facilities  for 
aging  and  Inflrm  veterans  not  requiring  In- 
tensive hospital  care.  Although  the  FY  1971 
budget  contains  funds  to  expand  the  VA's 
own  nursing  home  system  by  about  1,000 
beds,  I  believe  that  this  continues  to  place 
too  great  a  reUance  on  already  pressed  com- 
munity nursing  homes  in  the  private  sector, 
over  which  the  VA  does  not  exercise  dU-ect 
quaUty  control.  Since  It  Is  clear  that  there 
are  a  number  of  locations  at  which  VA  hos- 
plUl  beds  are  not  presenUy  in  use  and  do 
not  appear  Ukely  to  be  used  In  the  future, 
given  improved  VA  turnover  rates.  I  propose 
an  additional  $6  mlUion  to  provide  for  con- 
version of  such  beds  to  nursing  care  use. 

EDUCATION     AND    T«AININO    OP     HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Presently  within  the  medical  care  Item 
the  VA  budget  Includes  about  $100  mllUon 
for  education  and  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel In  VA  hospitals  and  cUnlcs.  The  VA 
system  Is  the  greatest  single  health  person- 
nel trainer  In  this  country,  and  It  has  enor- 
mous potential  for  growth  at  a  time  when  It 
is  confronted  by  a  large  Internal  staffing 
shortfall,  as  well  as  by  a  great  shortage  of 
health  personnel  In  the  country  generaUy. 
I  thus  propose  the  addition  of  approximately 
$19  mllUon  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
approximately  1,274  more  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals In  over  20  specialties.  60  Intensive 
care  specialists  and  210  physician's  assist- 
ants, aa  well  as  for  the  training  of  the  ur- 


gently needed  approximately  1,160  spinal  cord 
Injury  personnel  I  described  earUer. 

There  are  two  very  significant  points  I 
wish  to  make  about  the  great  Importance  of 
the  health  personnel  education  and  train- 
lug  program  In  the  VA.  First.  If  the  VA  la 
ever  to  Improve  substantially  Its  staffing 
raUos,  It  must  do  so  with  paramedical  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel.  There  are  not 
available  in  the  general  community  enough 
physicians  and  registered  nurses  to  meet  the 
VA's,  let  alone  the  country's  need  for  these 
professionals.  Thus,  I  believe  that  It  Is  an 
urgent  priority  for  the  VA  to  continue  large 
education  and  training  programs  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  Its  veteran  patients. 

In  addition,  a  vibrant.  Innovative  and  pro- 
gressive education  and  training  program  Is, 
along  with  major  research  efforts,  an  Indis- 
pensable element  in  maintaining  high  qual- 
ity professional  staff  with  good  morale  and 
providing  high  quaUty  patient  care.  Thus, 
the  afflUatlon  of  over  half  of  the  VA's  hos- 
pitals with  78  of  the  most  ouUtandlng  medi- 
cal schools  tn  this  country  Is  the  single  most 
responsible  factor  for  having  sustained  a 
reasonable  quaUty  of  professional  care  In  VA 
hospitals  to  date. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  education  and 
training  of  health  personnel  assumes  the 
importance  I  have  Just  outUned  In  the  VA 
budget  picture,  I  strongly  recommend  to  the 
subcommittee  that  (1)  a  separate  Item  en- 
titled, "Education  and  Training  of  Health 
Personnel"  be  estabUshed  in  the  approprla- 
Uon  blU;  (2)  approximately  $118,909,000  be 
earmarked  In  this  Item  to  Include  the  cost  of 
trainee  stipends,  instructor  salaries,  necessary 
physical  renovations,  suppUes,  equipment, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses;  and  (3)  along 
with  creation  of  this  appropriation  Item,  the 
medical  care  Item  be  decreased  by  approxi- 
mately $66.6  million  (Including  devotion  to 
full-time  patient  care  of  those  professionals 
now  diverting  some  of  their  patient  care  at- 
tention to  teaching  activities) .  Establish- 
ment of  this  new  appropriation  item  should 
serve  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  education  purposes  to  pro- 
viding patient  care,  an  altogether  under- 
standable but,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate, 
shortsighted  practice  to  counteract  In- 
adequate provision  of  funds  for  patient  care. 

MEDICAL    AND    PROSTHETIC    RESEARCH 

I   have   two   basic   recommendations   with 
respect   to   the   medical   and   prosthetic    re- 
search Item  presently  earmarked  at  $59,200,- 
000.  a  three  percent  Increase  over  the  fiscal 
year  1970  level.  First,  as  I  have  Indicated,  an 
active    large    medical    research    program    is 
absolutely    indispensable   to   attracting   and 
retaining  high  caliber  personnel  In  the  VA 
system.  There  are  Just  no  two  ways  about 
that  fact.  And  the  VA  research  program  has 
been  a  most  worthy  one,  making  numerous 
contributions  to  medical  science.   However, 
because  it  has  operated  at  a  funding  level 
over  the  past  several  years  permitting  only  a 
continuation    of   ongoing   research    and   no 
significant  new  projects,  the  outstanding  re- 
sults it  has  achieved  have  not  been  trans- 
lated  Into   direct   improvements   In   patient 
care.  In  order  to  provide  for  this  process  of 
direct    application    of    research    learning,    I 
propose,  first,  that  the  title  of  this  item  In 
the  appropriation  bill  be  amended  to  add  at 
the  end  "and  development"  and  that  $17  mil- 
lion be  added  largely  to  fund  such  develop- 
mental activities  and  other  projects  Indicated 
m   Appendix   I  aimed   at   providing   greater 
relationship  between  research  and  Improve- 
ment of  patient  care  in  VA  hospitals.  The 
addition  of  this  $17  mllUon  merely  provides 
the  level  of  funding  estimated  to  be  necessary 
by  the  VA's  own  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  last  year. 

CONSTRtrCTION    OF    HOSPrXAL    AND    DOMICIUAKT 
rAdLITIES 

Having  been  badly  restricted  tn  hospital 
construction  by  an  over-all  freeze  on  federal 
construction   projects   in  FY   1970,   the  VA 
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plans  a  major  construction  effort  In  FY  1971 
vrlth  the  appropriation  of  $10  million  less 
than  was  appropriated  last  fiscal  year  and 
use  of  an  equal  amount  of  carryover  funds. 
However.  In  several  areas,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  adequate  priority  has  been  provided  for 
urgently  needed  projects. 

First.  I  was  greatly  shocked  to  learn  In  our 
hearings  that  there  are  43  VA  hospitals — 
in  some  of  the  hottest  areas  of  our  cotmtry — 
which,  although  qualifying  for  air  condition- 
ing, are  not  air  conditioned  and  for  which  no 
air  conditioning  design  funds  are  being  re- 
quested in  FY  1971.  I  think  It  Is  totaUy  un- 
acceptable for  veterans  In  AmarlUo  and  Kerr- 
vllle.  Texas;  Wichita,  Kansas;  Bay  Pines, 
Florida;  Fayettevllle,  Arkansas;  Oulfport. 
Mississippi,  and  numerous  other  similarly  hot 
cUmates,  to  swelter  In  un-aircondltloned  fa- 
culties. I  thus  propose  an  addition  of  ap- 
proximately $6.2  million  In  this  appropria- 
tion item  to  prepare  designs  for  alr-condl- 
tlonlng  of  these  43  hospitals  and  an  addi- 
tional $540,000  for  the  necessary  personnel  to 
execute  these  designs  (to  be  added  to  the 
Medical  administration  and  mlsceUaneotis 
Gp>eratlng  expenses  appropriation  Item). 

Also  regarding  the  construction  Item.  In 
light  of  the  disclosures  In  our  hearings  as 
well  as  In  the  recent  LIFE  article,  of  intol- 
erable and  wholly  Inadequate  physical  condi- 
tions for  providing  up-to-date  hospital  care, 
I  recommend  that  a  Congressional  priority 
be  established  for  creating  design  plans  for 
constructing  replacement  hospitals  at  Bronx. 
New  York  and  Wadsworth.  Los  Angeles  VA 
Center.  I  also  propose  that  funds  be  added 
for  modernization  of  the  Brentwood  Hos- 
pital at  that  center.  That  neuro-psychlatrlc 
hospital  Is  confronted  with  a  continuation  of 
being  able  to  provide  care  only  through  drugs 
unless  major  Improvements  are  made  In  Its 
physical  plant  In  order  to  alter  this  problem 
and  attract  quaUfled  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chiatric personnel  to  work  at  that  center. 
For  these  three  projects,  I  recommend  an 
addition  of  $13  mllUon. 

FlnaUy.  with  respect  to  the  overall  VA 
hospital  and  medical  care  situation.  I  wish 
to  stress  that  the  deteriorating  conditions 
that  I  have  outlined  are  not  the  rule  at  every 
VA  hospital.  In  some  VA  hospitals  a  high 
quality  of  care  Is  being  offered.  In  all  VA 
hospitals  a  most  dedicated  and  highly  skilled 
staff  Is  doing  Its  best,  although  too  often 
imder  medieval  working  conditions.  And  they 
deserve  the  praise  and  recognition  of  aU 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  condi- 
tions which  have  recently  been  publicized 
with  respect  to  VA  hospitals  are  by  no  means 
Isolated  instances.  In  our  investigation  and 
in  the  Investigation  carried  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  numerous 
examples  of  similarly  deteriorating  situa- 
tions at  hospitals  around  the  country  were 
presented,  and  I  will  provide  chapter  and 
verse  In  this  regard  If  the  subcommittee 
wishes.  Moreover,  the  deficiencies  In  the  VA 
hospital  system  have  been  fully  corroborated 
before  our  subcommittee  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  school  professors  in 
the  country  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  various  veterans  organizations.  Repre- 
sentative excerpts  from  their  testimony  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  III. 

One  major  caveat  with  resjject  to  all  the 
medical  program  recommendations  I  have 
made:  neither  the  present  FY  1971  medi- 
cal and  hospital  program  appropriation,  nor 
the  recommendation  that  I  have  made  for 
Increased  staffing,  take  Into  account  the 
recent  six  percent  pay  increase.  That  will 
cost  the  VA  an  estimated  $60  million  in 
medical  personnel  alone.  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
f>ortant  that  the  VA  not  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb any  of  this  pay  raise  in  the  funds  ulti- 
mately appropriated  to  It  in  this  bill.  I 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  Include  In  Its  re- 
port strong  language  Indicating  the  clear  ex- 
pectation that  supplemental  funding  will 
be   sought   In    the   next    Congress   to   cover 


the  pay  Increase  and  that  the  VA  wlU  re- 
ceive a  deficiency  spending  authorization  in 
Its  initial  quarterly  allotment  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

The  final  recommendation  that  I  wish 
to  make  Is  the  addition  of  some  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  general  operating  expenses  Item. 
This  Is  first,  to  provide  for  implementation 
of  the  new  outreach  services  program  estab- 
lished In  the  recently  enacted  PubUc  Law 
91-219  (Implementing  the  VA  estimate  over 
two  years).  And  second,  It  Is  to  provide  ap- 
proximately 200  more  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Benefits  field  personnel  to  assist  In 
coping  with  the  expected  more  than  33  per- 
cent Increase  in  veterans'  benefit  applica- 
tions over  the  level  experienced  In  1968  whUe 
processing  personnel  levels  have  Increased 
only  Insignificantly  since  then  and  to  elim- 
inate repetition  of  the  uneconomic  and 
couterpart  DVB  poUcy  of  regularly  author- 
izing overtime — more  than  $3  million  In  FY 
1970. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  the  subcommittee  might  have  about 
my  testimony  and  our  Investigation  of  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  system. 


SEVENTY  ELECTRIC  UnLTTIES  NET 
16  PERCENT  OR  MORE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  dozens 
of  utilities  are  now  asking  for  rate  in- 
cre«ises  based  on  last  year's  performance, 
on  which  comparative  data  will  not  be 
available  until  next  year. 

Electric,  gas.  and  telephone  utilities 
are  trying  to  add  another  inflationary  $2 
billion  onto  military  bills  before  the  pub- 
lic learns  how  well  the  companies  did  last 
year,  and  how  well  they  could  do  this 
year  without  rate  increases. 

None  of  the  Nixonomists  at  the  White 
House,  Budget  Bureau,  or  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  mention  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  high  utility  bills  and 
the  pendirig  requests  for  another  $2 
billion. 

Current  utility  reports  indicate  profits 
will  stay  at  their  record,  inflationary 
level,  or  even  Increase,  unless  the  facts 
are  disclosed  and  publicized  promptly, 
and  lax  regulators  are  forced  by  the 
public  to  do  their  job. 

One  of  the  most  important  indicators 
of  utility  performance  is  net  profit,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses,  including  taxes 
and  interest.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission does  not  even  publish  compara- 
tive net  profit  in  its  annual  statistical  re- 
ports which  are  based  on  data  submitted 
by  the  companies. 

Last  month  tlie  FPC,  at  my  request, 
calculated  net  profit  in  1968  of  the  206 
major  electric  utilities  in  relation  to  gross 
operating  revenue.  This  compilation 
shows  that: 

One  utility  netted  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Another  netted  more  than  30  percent. 

Eighteen  netted  20  percent  or  more. 

Seventy  of  these  investor-owned  util- 
ities— more  than  one-third  of  the  206 — 
made  a  net  profit  of  16  cents  or  more 
out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  collected. 
The  206  lOU's  averaged  a  net  profit 
of  15.4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
percentage  relationship  of  net  income  to 
gross  utility  operating  revenue  for  these 
companies,  as  compiled  by  the  FPC  staff 
from  the  lOU's  own  reports. 


There  being  no  objection,  U»  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcx)rd, 

as  follows : 

Classes   A   and   B   privately    owned   electric 
utilities  In  the  United  States — Percentage 
relationship  of  net  income  to  gross  utility 
operating  revenues,  1968 
(Net  Income  percent  of  gross  utiUty 
operating  revenues] 

Alabama : 

Alabama  Power  Co.* 15.3 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co.* 10.  8 

Arizona: 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co 13.6 

Citizens  UtUltles  Co.» 60.7 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co 12.6 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co.' 7.  8 

Arkansas  Power  *  Light  Co.*  • 18.2 

California : 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 16.7 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co 14. 0 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.*  » 17. 0 

Oolorskdo: 

Home  Light  &  Power  Co.* 10.4 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 16.7 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co.* 16. 1 

Connecticut : 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co 17. 1 

Connecticut    Yankee    Atomic    Power 

Co.*    18.4 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co 16.6 

United  Illuminating  Co.* 16.8 

Delaware: 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co 18.4 

District  of  Columbia: 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.*  * 18.0 

Florida : 

Florida  Power  Corp.* 19.4 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.* 18. 1 

Florida  Public  UtUltles  Co 7.3 

Gulf  Power  Co.* 16.8 

Tampa  Electric  Co.* 17.0 

Georgia: 

Georgia  Power  Co.* 14.0 

Savannah  Electric  Sc  Power  Co.* 16.3 

Idaho : 

Idaho  Power  Co.** 22.4 

IlllnoU: 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co 13.7 

Central  nunols  Public  Service  Co 16. 1 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 17.3 

Electric  Energy.  Inc.*  > .8 

Illinois  Power  Co 17.1 

Mt.  Carmel  PubUc  UtlUty  Co 11.  8 

Sherrard  Power  System* 9.5 

South  Belolt  Water,  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.    6.2 

Indiana: 

Alcoa  Generating  Corp.* 6.0 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana. Inc.* 11.1 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.*  >— .  16.  7 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co 18. 1 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co..  14.  6 
PubUc  Service  Co.  of  Indiana.  Inc.*..  19.  6 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  15.  7 

Iowa : 

Interstate  Power  Co.' 12.2 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 10.2 

lowa-minols  Gas  Sc  Electric  Co.> 12.7 

Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co 11.7 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co.' 11.0 

Iowa  Southern  UtUltles  Co 16.  6 

Kansas: 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co.,  Inc 10.4 

Central  Telephone  &  UtUlUes  Corp.'..  24.  0 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.* 16.1 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co 14.8 

Kentucky : 

Kentucky  Power  Co.* 81.9 

Kentucky   Utilities  Co.*  > 18.3 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co 16.6 

Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co 7.4 

Louisiana: 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc —  17.  6 

Gulf  States  UtUlUes  Co.' 10.6 

Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.* 15.6 

New  Orleans  PubUc  Service  Inc 8. 0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Classes  A  and  B — Continued 
[Net  income  percent  of  gross  utility 

operating  revenues )  i 

Maine:  ' 

Bangor  Hydro-Slectrlc  Co.* 14.4 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.* 16.6 

Maine  Public  Service  Co.»- 14.0 

Rumford  Falls  Power  Co.* 16.8 

Maryland : 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co ---  14.  1 

Conowlngo  Power  Co.* 13.3 

Delmarva    Power    &    Ught    Co.    of 

Maryland*    - HI 

Potomac  Edison  Co.* —  22.9 

Massachusetts: 

Boeton  Edison  Co 12.5 

Boston    Gas    Co 4.0 

Brockton   Edison  Co.* 11.6 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co.* 8.1 

Cape  &  Vineyard  Electric  Co.* 7.6 

Canal  Electric  Co.* - 19-9 

Pall  River  Electric  Ught  Co.* 10.6 

Pltchburg  Gas  &  ElecUlc  Co —     9. 1 

Holyoke  Power  <fc  Electric  Co.* 0.3 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 6.2 

Massachusetts    Electric    Co.* 6.2 

Moniaup  Electric  Co.* 7.4 

New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Light  Co    6.7 

New    England    Power   Co.*  » 14.6 

Western  Massachusetts  Eaectrlc  Co.*   12.2 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.* 11.  2 

Michigan: 

Alpena  Power  Co.* i2.  8 

Consumers  Power  Co 12.4 

Detroit    Edison    Co 13.5 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Co 12.1 

Michigan  Gas  &  Electric  Co 7.8 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co.*.. -  10.6 

Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Power  i  Light  Co.* 15.3 

Northern  States  Power  Co.» 14.4 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Power  Co.* 15.  1 

Mississippi  Power  Sc  Light  Co.* 15.9 

Missouri : 

Empire  District  Electric  Co.*  ' 16.5 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.' 17.  6 

Missouri  Edison  Co 8.8 

Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co 9.4 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 16.8 

^^s^ou^l  Utilities  Co 7.2 

St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Co 12.  5 

Union  Electric  Co.* 17.6 

Montana:  Montana  Power  Co.» 22.7 

Nevada : 

Nevada  Power  Co.* 17.2 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.» 17.  6 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord   Electric   Co.* 6.0 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Inc.*     5. 1 

Exeter  &  Hampton  Electric  Co.* 7.5 

Granite  State  Electric  Co.* 8.  1 

Public    Service    Co.    of    New    Hamp- 
shire *  '  14.S 

White  Mountain  Power  Co.* 10.  0 

New  Jersey: 

.Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.* 19.4 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.* 20.0 

New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.* 8.0 

Public  Service  Electric  Ic  Oas  Co 14.  0 

Rockland  Electric  Co.* 11.  5 

New  Mexico: 

New  .Mexico  Electric  Co.* 12.  1 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 19.  1 

New  York: 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  14.  6 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  NY..  Inc.  13.  1 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 14.6 

Long  Sault.  Inc 21.  6 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Oas  Corp.  15.  5 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 11.6 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utllttlea.  Inc 13.6 

Rochester  Gas  &  Eectrlc  Corp 13.  9 

North  Carolina: 

Carolina  Power  &  Ught  Co.*  » 15.  3 

Duke  Power  Co.*' 15.6 

Nantahala  Power  &  Ught  Co.* 19.  2 

Yadkin,    Inc.* 11.4 

North  Dakota: 

Montana-Dakota  UUlltles  Co.« 15.6 

Otter  Tall  Power  Co.*  ' 12.3 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co 15  2 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 18.  3 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric 

Co.*    - 15.6 

Dayton  Power  &  Ught  Co... ---  14.3 

Ohio  Edison  Co 22.9 

Ohio  Power  Co.* 20.  3 

OlUo  Valley  Electric  Corp.* 1.  2 

Toledo  Edison  Co. 16.8 

Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.*  ' 18.  2 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma* 14.  8 

Oregon; 

Callfomla-Paclflc  Utilities  Co.' 9.3 

Pacific  Power  &  Ught  Co."-.. 18.7 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.* 17.5 

Pennsylvania : 

Ehiquesne  Light  Co.* 21.4 

Hershey  Electric  Co.* 6.3 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co.* 15.3 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.*' 21.7 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co.* 16.2 

Pennsvlvanla  Power  &  Light  Co.* —  16.4 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 16.  2 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsylvania*  .     8.  9 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp.* 20.  0 

UGI   Corporation. 12.2 

West  Penn  Power  Co.* 17.9 

Rhode  Island: 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co.* 12.4 

Narragansett  Electric  Co.* 12.5 

Newport   Electric  Corp.* 7.9 

South  Carolina: 

Lockhart  Power  Co 10.9 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co 15.  7 

South  Dakota: 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Ught  Co.*  ' 11.  7 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co 9.1 

Tennessee : 

Klngsport  Power  Oo.* 5.5 

Tapoco,    Inc.*' 15.8- 

Texas : 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co.* 19.8 

Conununity  Public  Service  Co.' 9.  2 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.* 17.  1 

El  Paso  Electric  Co.*' 21.8 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.* 18.2 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.*  '..  17.  8 
Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co.* —  11.  5 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.*  «..  19.  7 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co.* 20.3 

Texas  Power  «t  Light  Co.*   22.7 

West  Texas  UtlUtles  Co.* 20.9 

Utah:  Utah  Power  St  Light  Co.*  ' 17.  9 

Vermont : 
Central     Vermont     Public     Service 

Corp.*' 13.0 

Oreen  MounUln  Power  Corp.* 11.7 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.*.-     0.8 
Virginia: 

Delmarva  Power  &  Ught  Co.  of  Vir- 
ginia*   12.8 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co.* -     5.2 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Virginia* 15.3 

VlrgliUa  Electric  &  Power  Co.*' 19.4 

Washington : 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.*...  14.9 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.' 15.0 

West  Virginia: 

Appalachian  Power  Co.*' 18.4 

Monongahela  Power  Co.*' 18.4 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  W.  Virginia*..  13.  5 

Wheeling  Electric  Co.*  6.0 

Wisconsin : 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co.* 16.9 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co.'  ..  12.9 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 8.9 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 11.6 

Superior  Water,  Light  Sc  Power  Co...     6.5 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 14.2 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co.' 7.8 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co. 14.9 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp.' 11.8 

Wisconsin  River  Power  Co.* 23.7 

Wyoming:     Cheyenne    Ught,    Fuel    Sc 

Power  Oo. 5.0 

Alaska:  Alaska  Electric  Ught  Sc  Power 
Co.    7.6 


Hawaii : 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Inc.* 14.  5 

Hllo  Electric  Light  Co..  Ltd.* 10.6 

Kauai  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.* 1.9 

Maul  Electric  Co..  Ltd.* 8.4 

*Companies  are  either  straight  electric 
companies  or  companies  with  only  nominal 
operations  other  than  electric. 

■  Also  oi>erates  In  adjoining  States. 

'  Also  operates  In  other  States. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (H.R. 
15628  >  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  pro- 
viding for  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  at  11 :30  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  informed  there 
is  a  possibility  that  another  amendment, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams),  which  relates  to 
the  military  sales  aspect  of  the  bill,  may 
be  offered,  and  that  an  effort  may  be 
made  to  secure  a  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  Wednesday  vote.  That, 
of  course,  could  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  tomorrow, 
so  that.  If  the  requisite  consent  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  possible  that  a  vote  on  the 
Williams  amendment  could  occur  tomor- 
row. 

Several  Senators  intend  to  speak  to- 
morrow. As  far  as  is  known  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  2,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1,  1970: 

U.S.     REPReSENTATrVi:     TO    THE     INTERNATIONAL 

Atomic  Energy  Agency 
T.  Keith  Glennan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   to    the    International    Atomic    Energy 
Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


Ju7ie  1,  1970 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL'S 
HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Committee  on  National  Priorities  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Council  conducted 
hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  aware  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  that  time  I  include,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  statements 
made  at  the  hearings  on  April  29  and 
30,  1970. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statement  by  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 

Before  the  Commfttee  on  National  Pri- 

oarriEs  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Council 

ON  April  29,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  privilege  of  presenting  a  statement  to 
this  committee. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
our  Nation's  and  consequently,  our  party's 
priorities  for  the  1970's,  one  must  refer,  out 
of  necessity,  to  the  problems  of  the  preceding 
decade. 

In  the  1960's.  while  the  quality  of  our 
Nation's  education  deteriorated,  our  crime 
rate  soared.  While  our  cities  were  decaying, 
pollution  was  fast  Inundating  our  rivers, 
streams,  and  air.  And,  In  1969.  we  witnessed 
a  depression  in  our  housing  Industry,  ram- 
pant rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  excessive 
Interest  rates.  It  Is  in  these  areas  where  our 
Nation  Is  In  serious  trouble,  and  we  must 
start  now  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

We  have  seen  the  Republican  administra- 
tion attempt  to  make  a  partisan  issue  out 
of  the  rise  In  crime.  But  the  facts  speak  dif- 
ferently. 

WhUe  the  nationwide  crime  rate  Increased 
by  11%  In  1969,  President  Nlxon  has  sought 
only  $1.3  billion  for  his  antlcrlme  program 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  Is  a  mere  0.6  To 
of  the  proposed  budget  for  1971. 

To  combat  the  administration's  rhetoric 
and  inaction,  we  must  establish  as  one  of 
our  primary  goals,  the  strengthening  and 
expanding  of  effective  antl-crlme  legislation 
which  Is  already  on  the  books.  All  will  con- 
cede that  the  best  vehicle  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  Is  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  a  proposal  initiated 
by  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Judiciary  Chairman  Celler  has  pledged  to 
strengthen  this  legislation  and  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  Increase 
authorized  appropriations  next  year  to  $750 
million,  although  the  administration  has 
asked  for  only  $480  million.  We  should 
wholeheartedly  support  Chairman  Celler's 
request,  in  the  face  of  Republican  indiffer- 
ence. In  order  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen 
the  right  to  be  free  from  fear  and  Intimida- 
tion, a  right  to  which  the  administration 
seems  Insensitive. 

Education  Is  another  area  grossly  under- 
funded and  thus,  deserving  of  our  utmost 
concern.  We  cannot  afford  to  use  our  youth, 
America's  greatest  asset,  as  pawns  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  While  the  adminis- 
tration Is  asking  for  $10.6  billion  for  educa- 
tion expenditures  for  1971,  nevertheless,  this 
amounts  to  only  5%   of  next  year's  budget. 


Education  must  never  be  starved  of  funds 
or  sacrificed  for  less  essential  needs.  It  must 
receive  our  continuous  support. 

Once  again,  there  are  Democratic  programs 
on  the  books,  such  as  the  landmark  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  and  the 
very  successful  Higher  Education  Act,  which 
should  be  fully  Implemented. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Democratic  Party 
to  fully  fund  and  expand  these  acts  In  order 
to  guarantee  to  every  American  child,  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  what  Is  now  an  essen- 
tial Ingredient  of  our  society — an  adequate 
education. 

It  is  also  very  apparent  that  urban  life  In 
America  is  decaying.  Housing  In  our  cities  Is 
substandard  and  scarce,  automobiles  choke 
our  highways,  and  pollute  our  air.  and  the 
quality  of  life  steadily  deteriorates 

We  must  act  in  the  1970's.  to  reconstruct 
and  revitalize  urban  life.  As  I  have  reiterated 
before,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  reverse 
the  depression  in  the  housing  Industry.  Last 
year,  due  to  the  Republican  administration's 
economic  policies,  hotislng  starts  dropped  by 
40'rr.  We  must  fully  utilize  the  weapons 
available — the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  the 
1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act — 
to  Insure  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
en'.-lronment  for  every  American  family. 

Furthermore,  a  comprehensive  urban  mass 
transportation  system,  encompassing  present 
modes  of  transportation,  as  well  as  research 
into  the  future  of  urban  transportation, 
must  be  adopted  If  we  are  to  save  our  cit- 
ies from  congested  roads  and  massive  air 
pollution. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  also  take  the 
lead  In  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans — whether  they  be  urban  or  city 
dwellers.  While  the  President's  budget  calls 
for  $8  billion  for  antl-poUutlon  measures, 
this  18  still  not  sufficient. 

We  must  make  a  firm  commitment  to  clear 
our  air  and  water  of  deadly  pollutants  and 
remove  the  solid  wastes  which  have  scarred 
our  cities  and  countryside  for  all  too  long. 

We  must  adopt  a  program  of  greatly  In- 
creased Federal  outlays  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  all  asi>ects  of  environmental 
control,  while  enlisting  the  aid  of  State  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  private  Indtis- 
try,  to  combat  this  pervasive  problem. 

Grants  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  financial  incentives,  such  as  tax 
credits  and  subsidies  to  private  Industry, 
must  be  approved. 

And  Industry-wide  regulations  should  be 
Imposed  by  Congress  If  we  are  to  effectively 
do  the  Job.  Until  this  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral resources.  State  and  local  cooperation 
and  Incentives  for  the  private  sector  Is  fully 
Implemented,  we  will  not  begin  to  solve 
this  grave  problem. 

The  test  Is  not  whether  we  are  moving 
In  some  areas  to  reorder  priorities  but 
whether  we  are  moving  quickly  and  de- 
cisively enough  In  attacking  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  1970's. 

The  Democratic  party,  as  the  party  of  the 
people,  must  take  the  Initiative  to  Insure 
that  we  do  move  "quickly  and  decisively" 
In  this  regard. 


Statement  of  Representative  Cahl  Albert, 
Majority    Leader,   U.S.   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives, Before  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  of  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Council,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.    Chairman,    It    Is   my    Intention   this 
morning  to  direct  my  remarks  exclusively  to 
the  one  subject  which  I  regard  as  being  of 
paramount   Importance  and  overriding  na- 
tional  concern.  This  Is   the  economic  sick- 
ness which  now  afflicts  this  nation.  I  do  so, 
not  because  of  any  laclc  of  concern  on  my 


part  over  such  vital  and  pressing  problems 
as  the  extreme  poverty  which  Is  the  lot  of 
mllUons  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  acute  and 
lethal  environmental  conditions  calling  for 
Immediate  and  drastic  action,  or  the  multi- 
tudinous problems  of  housing,  transportation 
and  central  city  decay  which  are  rapidly  mak- 
ing life  near  Intolerable  In  our  great  urban 
centers  or  the  declining  Incomes  of  otir  rural 
citizens.  Witnesses  who  follow  me,  I  feel 
certain,  will  set  forth  for  the  Committee  the 
alarming  situation  with  which  we  are  faced 
In  these  and  many  other  vital  domestic 
areas.  I  assure  the  Committee  that  I  share 
the  grave  concern  with  which  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  view  these  problems  and 
fully  agree  that  the  formulation  of  Imag- 
inative and  dynamic  solutions  for  them  must 
be  accorded  the  highest  priority. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  compelled  to  devote  my 
testimony  to  our  present  unhappy  and  un- 
satisfactory economic  performance.  I  do  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  becavise  of  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  titanic  efforts  which  this  nation 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  In  order  suc- 
cessfully to  resolve  otir  many  problems  can 
only  prevail  In  the  presence  of  a  healthy 
expanding  economy.  Ours  Is  far  from  being 
such  today.  The  economic  policies  pursued 
by  the  Republican  Administration  during  the 
past  year  have  achieved  the  tinenvlable  para- 
dox of  full  blown  InflaUon  coupled  with  a 
deepening  economic  recession. 

The  cost  of  living  ( Consumer  Price  Index ) 
Increased  by  more  than  7.6  points  under  the 
first  year  of  Republican  rule,  the  biggest  an- 
nual rise  since  1951.  The  President  has 
sought  to  blame  the  results  of  his  own  par- 
ty's inept  policies  on  the  previous  Admin- 
istration. The  truth  of  the  matter  however 
is  that  Inflation  has  greatly  Increased  under 
the  Republicans. 

The  worst  inflationary  rate  under  Demo- 
cratic Administration  was  4.7  percent,  in 
1968,  and  the  average  for  the  eight  years  was 
Just  over  two  percent.  Under  the  first  year  of 
Republican  rule,  the  inflationary  rate  has 
spurted  upward  sharply,  averaging  over  sU 
percent  for  the  first  Republican  year.  In- 
stead of  slowing  Inflation  as  Republicans  so 
confidently  promised  early  in  1969,  under 
Republican  policies  the  rate  was  actually  ac- 
celerated m  the  final  quarter  of  1969 — a  six 
percent  rate  in  November,  a  7.2  percent  rate 
m  December — and  one  of  the  biggest  leaps 
ever  seen  In  any  Index  came  In  January  when 
wholesale  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.4 
percent.  This  greatest  acceleration  came  a 
full  year  after  Republicans  assumed  respon- 
sibility. Eggs,  fruit  said  vegeUbles,  meat, 
poultry  and  fish — the  "market  basket"  foods 
that  make  up  the  meals  of  Americans — aver- 
aged a  4.8  percent  increase  in  1969,  and  rose 
even  faster  In  the  first  two  months  of  1970. 
Medical  care  was  7  percent  higher  and  insur- 
ance and  financial  (credit)  cost  rose  115  per- 
cent. This  all  means  that  the  wage  earner, 
the  retired  person,  the  widow,  the  hotise- 
wlfe — the  millions  who  spent  the  bulk  of 
their  Income  on  life's  necessities — bear  the 
highest  costs. 

This  has  occurred  in  large  part  because  Mr. 
Nixon  removed  restraints  on  price  Increases 
by  big  Industry  only  seven  days  after  as- 
suming office,  publicly  announcing  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  Intervene  In 
pricing  and  wage  determination.  This  gave 
concentrated  industries  the  green  light  from 
the  White  House  to  get  all  the  traffic  would 
bear  In  price  increases.  The  result:  prices  of 
many  basic  industry  products  rose  an  aver- 
age of  four  times  as  fast  In  Mr.  Nixon's  first 
year  as  In  the  previous  eight  Democratic 
years,  and  two  to  three  times  as  rapidly  in 
1969  as  in  1968.  For  example,  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, used  In  thousands  of  Items  bought  by 
U.S.  consumers,  increased  In  price  6.7  percent 
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In  the  first  year  of  Republican  administra- 
tion. This  Is  almost  as  much  as  the  7.1  per- 
cent increase  In  the  previous  eight  years  com- 
bined, and  three  times  as  fast  as  the  2.2 
p>ercent  increase  In  the  last  Democratic  year. 
And  in  addition  to  the  whopping  1969  in- 
crease, rolled  steel  prices  were  hiked  an 
additional  3  percent  in  January  1970.  The 
basic  raw  materials  prices  jumped  11  percent 
In  1969.  compared  to  a  little  over  two  percent 
In  1968.  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 
All  of  these  whopping  Increases  boost  profits 
for  the  large  corporations  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer — the  little  man  who  has  to  pay 
the  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inflation  of  the  past 
year  has  been  Joined  In  tandem  with  a  rap- 
Idly  deteriorating  economy.  I  therefore  have 
become  increasingly  p>es6lml8tlc  of  late  that 
this  nation  is  being  subjected  to  a  repetition 
of  the  economic  history  of  the  1950's.  You 
will  recall  that  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  we  experienced 
three  receeslons.  When  President  Eisenhower 
took  office  in  1953.  unemployment  stood  at  3 
percent.  During  the  first  Republican  reces- 
sion year.  1954,  unemployment  rose  to  6.6 
percent.  During  the  second  Republican  re- 
cession in  1958  unemployment  reached  7.6 
I>ercent  in  August  of  that  year.  A  third  Re- 
publican recession  commencing  in  1960  re- 
sulted in  unemployment  reaching  6.7  percent 
In  January  1961. 

The  lU-advlsed  medicine  prescribed  fw  the 
inflation  of  that  period,  a  choking  monetary 
p>ollcy,  producing  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money,  together  with  a  bookkeeper's 
balanced  budget  at  all  costs,  produced  acute 
economic  stagnation.  These  cramped  short- 
sighted economic  policies  resulted  In  a 
growth  rate  for  the  .\merlcan  economy  which 
was  exceedingly  disappointing,  dropping  be- 
hind Its  potential  by  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars.  Its  p>erformance  was  inferior  to  that 
of  many  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
Our  growth  rate  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  1950"s  compared  unfavorably  with  even 
that  ot  the  Soviet  Union. 

John  P.  Kennedy's  call  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign  to  get  the  nation  mov- 
ing came  as  a  welcome  breadth  of  fresh  air 
Into  the  dark  and  cobwebbed  mausoleum  to 
which  eight  years  of  Republican  economics 
had  consigned  the  American  economy. 

President  Kennedy  wm  fully  cognizant,  as 
was  his  successor  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  that 
this  nation  could  not  raise  Its  standards  ol 
education,  raise  its  standards  of  health,  raise 
Its  standards  of  housing,  eliminate  poverty, 
for  that  matter,  accomplish  any  of  the  things 
which  I  believe  all  men  of  good  will  desire  so 
as  to  produce  a  better  life  for  our  bellow  men 
and  for  fxisterity,  unless  our  national  eco- 
nomic machine  were  free  to  operate  at  full 
throttle  and  with  full  efficiency  at  all  times. 

Ours  is  a  private  enterprise  economy. 
Under  our  system,  if  we  are  not  to  starve  and 
begrudge  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 
it  is  necessary  that  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  operate  so  as  to  produce  the  growth 
and  resulting  tax  revenues  required  to  sup- 
port the  public  sector.  Government  economic 
policy,  whether  it  be  fiscal  or  monetary,  must 
have  as  its  objective  a  rapidly  expanding 
national  growth.  This  cannot  be  done  when 
we  have  unutilized  resources.  The  most 
tragic,  of  course,  of  unutilized  resources  is 
manpower — namely,  imemployment.  The 
Committee  Is,  I  am  sure,  aware  that  unem- 
ployment now  stands  at  1  million  higher 
than  it  did  when  President  Nixon  took  office 
In  January  1969 

Economic  policies  pursued  xuider  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  did  get  the 
country  moving  again. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  era  was  a  period 
of  record-breaking  economic  prosperity 
which  Ls  impressive  by  almost  any  measure. 
The  sluggish  growth,  and  thrice-repeated  re- 
cessions, of  the  period  from  1953  through 
1960,  gave  way  to  uninterrupted  expansion 
In  national  output  and  income. 
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Gross  National  Product — the  value  of  our 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  grew  by 
60  percent,  more  than  double  the  percentage 
advance  of  the  preceeding  eight  years. 

This  50  percent  expansion  of  our  real  out- 
put reflected  increased  real  purchases  by 
consumers,  by  business  and  by  government, 
which  reused  Americans'  living  standards, 
with  real  personal  consumpfTon  expanding 
by  45  percent,  Increased  and  modernized  the 
productive  capacity  of  American  Industry, 
with  real  business  fixed  Investment  increas- 
ing by  75  percent;  met  the  public  needs  of 
our  citizens  with  real  purchases  of  State 
and  local  governments  growing  by  55  per- 
cent; strengthened  our  defense  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nation  through  the  expan- 
sion of  real  Federal  Government  purchases 
by  50  percent. 

This  added  production  provided  growing 
incomes  for  all  groups  of  Americans.  Total 
wages  and  salaries  grew  by  85  percent. 

The  amount  by  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child  benefited  from  this  Income  can  be 
seen  by  the  growth  in  disposable  income  per 
person.  Real  per  capita  disposable  Income 
rose  by  almost  35  percent  from  1961  to  1969. 

The  expanding  Incomes  of  these  eight 
years  were  enjoyed  by  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Corporate  profits  after  taxes  doubled 
during  this  period,  a  100  percent  Increase  as 
contrasted  with  a  30  percent  increase  in  the 
eight  years  preceding  1961.  The  farm  sector, 
meanwhile,  experienced  a  29  percent  growth 
In  proprietors'  Incomes,  as  contrasted  with  a 
20  percent  drop  in  these  incomes  between 
1953  and  1960. 

The  prosperovts  economy  which  yielded 
such  substantial  Increase  In  Income  for  our 
economy  also  provided  employment  for  more 
than  11  million  additional  civilian  workers 
between  1961  and  1968.  Unemployment  was 
cut  in  half.  Twelve  million  Americans  were 
lifted  above  the  poverty  level. 

Standing  In  stark  contrast  to  the  solid 
record  of  economic  achievement  attained 
under  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Is  the 
dismal  performance  of  the  nation's  economy 
since  President  NLxon  assumed  office.  A  mil- 
lion more  American  workers  are  out  of 
jobs  since  the  Republican  Administration 
took  office.  Unemployment  has  jumped  from 
3.3  percent  to  4.4  percent  since  Mr.  Nixon 
became  President,  reaching  3.8  million  un- 
employed. And  millions  more  have  had  pay- 
checks reduced  by  loss  of  overtime  and 
shorter  work  weeks. 

The  epidemic  of  unemployment  has  had 
a  broad  Impact  on  all  groups  of  American 
workers.  It  has  had  its  cruelest  effect  on  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  unskilled  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose  their  paychecks  but  It  has 
also  affected  many  skilled  and  senior  factory 
workers  who  have  had  Job  security  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations, 
and  the  very  threat  of  a  growing  epidemic 
has  destroyed  consumer  confidence.  People 
who  have  not  been  laid  off  so  far  have  none- 
theless curbed  their  purchases  of  needed 
goods  in  their  anxiety  that  they  may  be  the 
next  to  catch  the  disease.  Even  manpower 
training  programs  have  lost  their  effective- 
ness as  a  result  of  the  weakening  job  mar- 
ket. At  a  time  when  business  firms  are  forced 
to  lay  off  their  senior  workers,  they  cannot 
realistically  be  expected  to  train  and  make 
room  for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The 
very  promising  JOBS  program  launched  un- 
der President  Johnson  has  been  thrown  In- 
to reverse. 

The  first  quarter  of  1970  saw  the  sharpest 
drop  in  the  Gross  National  Product  since  the 
Elsenhower  recession  in  1960.  This  was  the 
second  consecutive  quarterly  decline  In  GNP 
and  represents  ptosittve  proof  that  we  are  now 
In  a  recession. 

The  Republican  policies  have  catised  the 
loss  of  over  $150  billion  In  the  stock  market 
in  one  year,  loses  equivalent  to  the  total  an- 
nual expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, excepting  trust  funds.  The  small  and 
modest  Investor,  Including  many  who  depend 
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on  such  Investments  for  retirement  and/or 
hoped  for  improvement  in  living  standards, 
have  seen  dreams  destroyed  by  the  Nixon 
market. 

The  same  old  outdated  Republican  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  brought  a  depression 
in  the  housing  industry  in  1957-58,  are  again 
demoralizing  home  builders.  The  Republican 
tight  money  policies  have  practically  dried 
up  the  home  mortgage  market  for  the  low- 
and  middle-income  home  buyer.  In  the  first 
Nixon  year,  home  starts  declined  from  1.9 
million  annual  rate  to  less  than  1.2  million. 
The  need  Is  for  millions  of  new  homes,  and 
Congress  set  a  goal  of  2.6  million  housing 
starts  annually.  There  is  little  hope  of  ever 
approximating  the  Nation's  needs  under  the 
Nixon  policy  of  super-tight  money. 

This  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  dismal 
record  of  economic  performance  which  a 
mere  fifteen  months  of  Republican  rule  was 
bequeathed  this  nation,  the  worst  Inflation 
in  two  decades  and  the  first  recession  since 
President  Elsenhower  left  office. 

"Why,"  I  am  sure  the  members  of  this 
Committee  may  ask,  "Is  the  Republican 
Party  driven  as  if  by  an  evil  genie  to  pursue 
economic  policies  which  have  failed  so  miser- 
ably In  the  past?"  Economically,  these  pol- 
icies produced  three  recessions  during  the 
1950's  without  successfully  coping  with  in- 
flation; once  again,  today,  they  are  obviously 
Incapable  of  dealing  either  with  Inflation  or 
recession.  The  1953-54  recession  helped  cost 
the  Republican  Party  control  of  the  Congress 
In  1954,  the  1957-58  recession  was  a  major 
factor  In  the  political  debacle  the  O.O.P.  ex- 
perienced In  November  1958,  and  the  1960-61 
recession  may  very  well  have  been  the  deci- 
sive factor  which  tilted  the  close  1960  Pres- 
idential election  in  favor  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
What  then  possesses  our  Republican  friends 
to  pursue  policies  which  have  been  clearly 
proven  to  be  an  economic  disaster  for  the 
nation,  and  a  political  liability  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  Republicans  look  at  the  economic 
facts  of  life  through  a  prism  which  only 
permits  them  to  view  the  American  economy 
as  conforming  to  what  Adam  Smith  saw  In 
18th  century  England — many  small  produc- 
ers competing  In  the  marketplace  for  the 
favor  of  many  buyers.  In  such  a  dreamlike 
world,  If  one  restricts  credit,  the  over- 
utilization  of  limited  resources  is  reduced 
and  thus  Inflationary  pressures  lessened.  In 
such  a  world  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable for  the  government  to  Intervene  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  price  Increases. 
This  Is  solely  the  function  of  the  natural 
workings  of  the  market. 

This  picture  in  the  United  States  in  1970 
is  of  course  a  myth  for  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Giant  monopolies  or  semi- 
monopolies  offer  their  goods  to  the  Amerl- 
cin  people  at  prices  determined  not  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  but  by  adminis- 
trative flat.  These  corporations  have  tremen- 
dous internal  financial  resources  and  enjoy 
private  advantageous  relationships  with  large 
lenders  which  make  them  totally  immune 
from  a  restrictive  monetary  policy.  Tight 
money  however  wrecks  havoc  In  those  areas 
of  our  economy  still  dependent  on  the  clas- 
sical capital  market.  Its  victims  are  the 
farmer  in  need  of  finemdng  for  next  year's 
crop,  the  small  businessman  needing  credit 
from  his  local  bank  for  inventory,  the 
municipality  or  school  t>oard  desirous  of  con- 
structing some  socially-needed  public  fa- 
cility, or  the  home  builder  and  home  buyer. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  punished  by 
tight  money  while  the  large  corporations 
and  the  large  financial  Institutions  continue 
to  pros|>er  and  reap  unconscionable  profits. 

They  are  free  to  do  so  because  President 
Nixon  has  disdained  the  role  of  the  people's 
chief  protector  against  administered  price 
Increases  by  the  nation's  monopolies.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  In  contrast 
chose  to  employ,  and  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, the  great  moral  and  symbolic  power  of 
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their  office  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  the  type  of  unconscion- 
able price  gouging  which  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  past  fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Democratic  Party  establish  as  one 
oi  this  nation's  foremost  priorities  the  re- 
rttallzation  of  the  American  economy.  First, 
of  course,  and  of  no  small  importance,  we 
should  set  forth  for  the  American  people 
the  full  record  of  this  nation's  recent  eco- 
nomic history.  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance 
that  the  electorate  be  made  fully  cognizant 
of  the  stellar  economic  jjerformance  we  at- 
tained during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  in  contrast  to  the  series 
of  economic  disasters  which  were  the  na- 
tion's lot  during  the  1950s.  The  phenomenal 
record  of  economic  growth  which  we  enjoyed 
from  1961  to  1969,  while  it  should  by  no 
me.^ns  satisfy  us  as  a  goal  for  the  coming 
decade,  was  a  very  model  of  perfection  in 
comparison  with  our  unfortunate  experiences 
in  this  area  since  January  1969. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  however  to  do 
more  than  merely  point  with  pride  to  past 
accomplishments  or  to  decry  Republican 
failures  in  the  economic  sphere.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  in  no  uncertain  terms 
advocate  those  policies  which  will  achieve 
continued  full  employment  throughout  the 
coming  decade.  This  nation  is  faced  with 
both  a  rapidly  growing  labor  force  and  in- 
creased productivity  of  a  magnitude  un- 
paralleled in  the  world's  hUtory.  If  our  Par- 
ty Is  to  be  Identified  in  the  minds  of  the 
voters  with  the  future,  we  must  advocate 
those  policies  necessary  to  get  the  economy 
moving  once  again.  It  is  my  view,  and  I 
urgently  hope  that  this  Is  shared  by  your 
Committee,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  once  again  assume  the  role  of 
chief  public  defender  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  against  monopolistic  price  fixing. 
The  Federal  Government's  tremendous  lever- 
age as  the  number  one  purchaser  of  goods 
and  services  must  likewise  be  utilized  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  The  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice 
Department  against  monopolies,  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  not  only  Irresponsible 
economically,  but  an  inefficient  drag  in  many 
sectors  of  the  economy,  must  be  reactivated. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  also  call  upon 
President  Nixon  to  utilize  the  anti-Inflation 
legislation  for  selective  credit  controls  which 
the  Congress  authorized  last  year.  If  the 
President  would  but  abandon  his  Inexpli- 
cable and  stubborn  refusal  to  utilize  this 
grant  of  authority.  It  would  be  possible  to 
channel  available  credit  Into  areas  of  high 
social  priority  such  as  housing  and  much 
needed  community  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  utilization  of  selective  controls 
would  make  easier  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  blunderbuss  approach  embodied  In 
the  current  tight  money  policy. 

If  the  President  persists  in  his  refusal 
to  exercise  this  authority  it  becomes  even 
more  imperative,  in  order  to  combat  the  re- 
cession, that  he  use  the  great  powers  of  his 
office  to  force  a  relaxation  of  current  mone- 
tary policy.  The  American  farmer,  small  busi- 
nessman, home  builder,  as  well  as  moderate- 
and  low-income  families,  who  mtost  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life  on  credit,  can  no  longer 
In  Justice  be  asked  to  be  shackled  by  tight 
money  while  large  corporations  are  free  to 
increase  prices  at  will,  and  lenders  enjoy  all 
tame  high  profits.  The  Democratic  Party  like- 
wise, must  support  a  fiscal  policy  which, 
while  prudent  and  rejecting  waste  and  In- 
efficiency throughout  the  Federal  establish- 
ment, Insures  the  full  employment  we  com- 
mitted this  nation  to  in  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

We  must  support  Increased  Government 
spending  In  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare,  not  only  because  expansion  in 
theee  areas  is  vitally  needed  and  long  over- 
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due,  but  of  equal  Importance,  because  public 
investment  In  these  fields  will  help  assure, 
as  It  did  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years, 
employment  for  all  our  citizens.  Finally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
Democratic  Party  continually  strive  for 
equity  in  our  tax  laws,  and  we  aim  at  lighten- 
ing the  burden  of  the  tax  load  carried  by 
our  low-  and  moderate-income  citizens.  The 
more  progressive,  the  less  regressive  our  tax 
system  is,  the  more  we  afford  a  maximum 
degree  of  Justice  and  tax  fairness.  But  it  is 
certainly  true  and  of  equal  Importance  that 
a  more  progressive  tax  system  should  make 
a  major  contribution  toward  sustained  na- 
tional prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  late  about  the  quality  of  American  eco- 
nomic development  during  the  past  decade.  I 
share  seme  of  these  views.  We  have  polluted 
our  streams.  We  have  polluted  our  air.  We 
have  misused  many  of  our  God-given  natural 
resources.  And  we  must  act  to  see  that  these 
matters  do  not  continue.  I  reiterate,  however, 
that  unless  the  American  economic  machine, 
which  already  after  a  little  over  a  year  of 
Republican  rule  is  giving  clear  evidence  of 
rust  and  corrosion.  Is  Immediately  redirected 
toward  all  out  expansion  and  full  employ- 
ment, this  country  will  In  the  1970's  possess 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  will  to  attain 
that  improvement  in  the  quality  of  American 
life  which  we  all  so  earnestly  desire. 

Testimony  op  Hon.  John  Brademas  Betorz 

THE    National    Priorities   Committek    or 

THE  Democratic  National  Committee 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  National  Priorities  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  one  of  the 
most  critical  areas  in  our  national  life — 
education. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1959,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  that  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  Education  and  Labor, 
which  has  chief  responsibility  for  writing  ed- 
ucation legislation.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me,  as  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  to  have  played  a  part  in 
writing  the  extraordinary  record  of  Federal 
education  legislation  complied  In  the  last 
decade  by  Democratic-controlled  Congresses 
under  two  Democratic  Presidents. 

In  particular  today,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  the  attitude  toward  education  of 
President  Nixon  and  of  his  Administration. 

For  education — and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  in  supporting  it — has  become  a 
major  battleground  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  the  AdmlnlstraUon  of  Richard  NUon 
has  become  enemy  territory  for  all  those  who 
seek  to  raise  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion and  Increase  access  to  It. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  with 
respect  both  to  supporting  funding  of  ex- 
isting Federal  education  programs  and  to 
supporting  new  programs  which  would  meet 
urgent  needs  In  American  education  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  following 
a  policy  of  malign  neglect. 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has  urged 
the  American  people  to  judge  the  Adminis- 
tration by  its  actions,  not  Its  words.  Apply- 
ing this  standard  to  the  Nixon  record  on  ed- 
ucation can  bring  only  one  result — a  falling 
grade. 

In  the  1968  Presidential  campaign,  candi- 
date Nixon  said  In  a  telegram  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Universities  on  October 
23:  "When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  ex- 
pense of  government — either  Federal,  state 
or  local — the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange 
is  education.  .  .  ." 

Yet  when  Congress  last  year.  In  an  extra- 
ordinary bipartisan  action,  voted  with  ma- 
jorities of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
In  support,  to  add  %\  billion  to  President 
Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  education  for 
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fiscal  year  1970,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill 
as  "Inflationary." 

In  his  veto  statement,  the  President  failed 
to  tell  the  American  people  that,  In  his 
first  budget  request  for  education,  be  had 
asked  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  less  than 
Congress  htA  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Nor  did  he  acknowledge  that 
the  additional  funds  voted  by  Congress  for 
a  wide  variety  of  Important  education  pro- 
grams represented  only  about  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  a  total  Federal  budget  of 
$200  billion. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  well  over 
a  year  ago  President-elect  Nixon's  Task 
Force  on  Education,  a  group  of  top  educa- 
tion authorities  headed  by  Alan  Pifer,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  named  by 
the  new  President  to  counsel  him  en  edu- 
cation policy  for  the  Income  Administration, 
warned  him  In  the  most  blunt  terms: 

"Speaking  candidly,  we  do  not  believe  that 
President-elect  Nixon,  with  all  of  his  varied 
and  high  qualifications  for  office,  would  at 
present  by  most  Americans  be  considered 
to  have  the  kind  of  special  concern  for  edu- 
cation that  the  times  require." 

The  Nixon  Administration's  record  on  edu- 
cation since  that  Initial  admonition  on  the 
part  of  his  own  counselors  seems  aimed  at 
proving  the  validity  of  their  apprehensions. 

In  addition  to  slashing  the  existing  educa- 
tion budget  and  vetoing  bipartisan  efforts 
to  assign  education  a  higher  priority  on  the 
nation's  agenda,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has.  In  the  last  year  and  a  quarter,  opposed 
nearly  every  initiative  in  Congress — even 
initiatives  which  enjoyed  the  support  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans — to  shape 
sound  and  effective  programs  in  response  to 
some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  In  Amer- 
ican education  today. 

Congress,  with  Democrats  leading  in  near- 
ly every  Instance,  has  been  creative  and  In- 
novative in  developing  thoughtful  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  the  pressing  educa- 
tional needs. 

The  Administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  followed  a  policy  of  "no,  no;  not  now; 
never;  veto." 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  exam- 
ples of  Congressional  initiatives  and  Admin- 
istration obstructionism  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

HIGHER   education 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  assumed  an  Increasingly  larger 
burden  of  the  cost  of  education  In  general 
and  of  higher  education  in  particular.  Federal 
investment  in  higher  education  has  risen 
from  a  little  over  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1958  to  about  $4.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  reasons  for  this  growth  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  are  many, 
and  I  shall  cite  only  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  that  have  Increased  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  higher  education. 

Enrollment  In  post-secondary  Institutions 
has  risen  from  two  and  one  half  million 
students  Immediately  after  World  War  II  to 
between  seven  and  eight  million  today.  This 
Increase  refiects  a  rise  In  the  college  age 
population  as  well  as  In  the  percentage  of 
students  who  graduate  from  high  school  and 
enter  post-secondary  Institutions,  now  about 
40  percent.  Moreover,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  a  means  of  social  mobility  for  low 
Income  students,  who  now  are  entering  such 
institutions  In  much  greater  numbers. 

To  serve  more  students.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  have  had  to  expand  their 
faculties  and  their  facilities  at  the  same  time 
that  salary  Increases,  Inflation,  and  other  fac- 
tors have  diminished  their  ability  to  pay  for 
such  expanded  services.  The  financial  needs 
of  higher  education  will,  for  similar  reasons, 
grow  rapidly  In  the  1970's,  requiring  in- 
creases In  Federal  support.  The  President- 
elect's own  Education  Task  Force  has  docu- 
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mented  the  ne«ds  of  higher  education  In  the 
coming  decade: 

"Among  the  most  serious  problems  fncing 
education  in  the  nation  Is  that  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education.  Viewed  as  a 
problem  extending  over  the  next  decade,  it 
Is  a  matter  of  more  than  doubling  the  re- 
sources available  to  colleges  and  universities 
from  the  present  $17.2  billion  to  approxi- 
mately 841  billion  to  provide  places  for  an 
additional  3  million  students,  many  of  them 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  to  start 
some  500  new  Institutions  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  entire  enterprise." 

In  spite  of  this  plea  for  urgent  action,  the 
President  waited  over  a  year  even  to  send  a 
message  on  higher  education  to  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  his  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  would  kill  or  drastically  re- 
duce several  programs  vital  to  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States.  Including:  grants 
and  loans  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
academic  facilities,  aid  to  land  grant  col- 
leges, grants  for  basic  library  resources,  and 
grants  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies. 

When  finally  last  month  the  President  did 
send  his  higher  education  message  to  Con- 
gress, he  called  for  eliminating  the  present 
program  of  interest  subsidies  on  bank  loans 
to  students,  for  cutting  middle  Income  stu- 
dents out  of  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  program,  and  for  concentrating  Federal 
assistance  on  students  from  families  with 
very  low  Incomes. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  higher  educa- 
tion proposal,  by  Insisting  th.it  most  students 
bear  the  major  brunt  of  the  cost  of  their 
higher  education  by  assuming  high  Interest 
market  loans,  could  thus  mean  a  tripling  of 
the  cost  of  college  education  for  the  students 
of  middle  income  families. 

Moreover,  the  Administration's  requests  for 
funds  for  low-income  students  are  grossly 
Inadequate  For  example.  Institutional  re- 
quests for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Orant 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971  total  about  »245 
million  while  the  Administration  requested 
only  8185  6  million. 

To  cite  other  Instances  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Inadequate  requests  for  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs,  the  Administration  budget 
for  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  and 
College  Work-Study  Programs  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  represented  a  net  decrease  of 
834  million.  This  came  at  a  time  when  col- 
leges and  universities  were  seeking  almost 
double  the  amount  the  Administration  rec- 
ommended for  these  programs. 

In  contrast,  over  a  year  ago.  Congressman 
Ogden  Reld  (R-NYi  and  I  Introduced  the 
Higher  Education  BUI  of  Rights,  which  is 
aimed  at  Implementing  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Cameple  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  headed  by  Clark  Kerr. 
The  Reld-Brademas  bill,  through  substantial 
Increases  In  student  aid.  would  help  signifi- 
cantly m  making  equal  opportunity  a  reality 
In  the  United  States. 

It  would  provide  not  only  additional  funds 
for  the  existing  student  aid  programs,  but 
also  would  create  several  InsUtutlonal  aid 
programs  for  starting  community  colleges 
and  research,  and  for  the  general  support  of 
Institutions  enrolling  large  numbers  of  low 
Income  students. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  proposals  was 
among  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect's Task  Force  on  Education.  They 
reflect  the  assessment  of  need  by  leading 
spokesmen  of  the  hleher  education  com- 
munity. The  recommendations  have  all  been 
Ignored  in  the  Administration's  requests  for 
higher  education  In  1970  and  1971  and  in 
Its  proposals  for  1972. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  America — 
like  the  students  who  attend  them — are  fac- 
ing serious  financial  trouble.  As  with  student 
aid.  so  too  with  funds  for  construction  of  the 
classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories  needed 
for  rapidly  expanding  enrollments,  the  policy 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  to  compel  unl- 
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verslty  leaders  to  Join  the  students  at  their 
friendly  neighborhood  banker  to  borrow  the 
money  they  need  at  the  present  very  high 
rates  of  Interest. 

In  regard  to  facilities,  the  President-elect's 
Education  Task  Force  urged  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  review  early  in  1969  of  the 
serious  shortage  of  Federal  loan  and  grant 
funds  for  higher  education  facilities  "with 
a  view  to  seeking  emergency  supplementarj' 
funds  under  the  FY  1969  budget." 

The  Administration  not  only  failed  to  ask 
for  additional,  "emergency"  funds  In  1969: 
It  proposed  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
the  total  elimination  of  grants  and  direct 
loans  for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
The  Nixon  Administration  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  Institutions  for  construction  only 
through  a  subsidized  loan  program,  which 
was  passed  in  October  1968.  but  which  Is 
not  yet  operational.  In  the  long  run.  this 
program  would  coet  the  American  taxpayer 
substantially  more  than  a  grant  program  for 
construction.  Moreover,  there  Is  serious  ques- 
tion whether  a  subsidized  loan  program  will 
make  It  possible  for  many  Institutions  to 
undertake  the  needed  construction.  Charles 
L.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Executive  Directors  of  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Commissions,  estimates  that  75 
percent  of  private  and  many  public  Insti- 
tutions will  be  unable  to  obtain  loans  under 
the  subsidy  program. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
enrollment  In  post-secondary  educational 
Institutions  In  the  United  States  will  in- 
crease by  about  a  third  between  1966  and 
1971,  and  the  need  for  facilities  has  grown 
correepondlngly.  The  problem  of  presently 
Inadequate  facilities,  especially  In  public  In- 
stitutions, will  only  be  compounded  by  the 
Administration's  proposals. 

Another  area  In  which  Administration  cut- 
backs seriously  Jeopardize  out  national  edu- 
cational resources  Is  the  Federal  prograii  of 
support  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
authorized  by  NDEA  TlUe  VI  This  program 
was  begun  In  1958,  when  American  education 
came  under  close  scrutiny  after  the  first  suc- 
cessful Russian  satellite.  Since  that  time,  the 
Federal  government  has  spent  about  $15 
million  annually  on  this  effort. 

The  history  of  foreign  studies  la  instruc- 
Ove.  During  World  War  H,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment discovered  an  abysmal  lack  of  pro- 
grams for  foreign  language  and  area  train- 
ing. Crash  programs  were  undertaken,  be- 
ginning In  almost  all  cases  from  scratch. 
After  World  War  11  and  until  the  1958  NDEA, 
support  for  language  and  area  studies  on 
university  campuses  came  chiefly  from  foun- 
dations. By  1969  there  were  400  language 
and  area  programs  at  our  universities. 

The  Federal  aid  under  Title  VI  to  109  of 
these  centers  has  made  possible  programs 
covering  many  major  languages  and  several 
Important  areas  never  before  adequately 
covered. 

For  example,  there  has  been  dramatic  Im- 
provement In  Russian  and  East  European 
studies  and  in  East  Asian  studies,  particu- 
larly Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  Middle  East 
Is  fairly  well  served,  particularly  in  Arabic 
studies 

However,  programs  for  the  study  of  other 
areas  of  the  world  are  grossly  under-repre- 
sented In  the  present  centers,  particularly 
South  A=>la  and  Southeast  Asia.  Professor 
John  K.  Falrbank.  the  noted  scholar  of  Asian 
Studies  at  Harvard,  has  called  our  lack  of 
scholarly  competence  on  Vietnam  "scandal- 
ous." 

It  Is  unthinkable  to  discontinue  Federal 
support  to  those  centers  which  have  de- 
veloped capabilities  In  some  areas  and  to  fall 
to  support  language  and  area  studies  for 
areas  largely  ignored  at  present. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  argued  thit 
NDEA  Title  VI  Is  "outmoded "  and  "unpro- 
ductive." This  conclusion  is  simply  Inaccu- 
rate.   Indeed,    as    Professor    Falrbank    has 
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stated:  "If  the  (Federal)  money  disappears, 
you'll  have  far  fewer  people  to  teach  the  next 
generation  of  students,  and  our  study  of  the 
(East  Asian)  area  will  be  badly  hurt." 

The  Administration  requested  onlv  $6  mil- 
lion for  NDEA  Title  VI  In  fiscal  year  1971  as 
compared  with  $15.3  million  In  1970.  and 
would  phase  It  out  entirely  In  fiscal  year 
1972  The  amount  requested  for  FY  1971 
would  cut  off  all  funding  to  half  the  centers 
presently  supported  and  would  cut  by  more 
than  half  the  funds  available  to  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that 
NDEA  Title  VI.  the  International  Education 
Act.  and  other  programs  be  funded  through 
a  National  Foundation  of  Education,  for 
which  It  has  requested  $200  million  In  1972. 
But  the  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
centers  are.  of  course,  not  assiued  of  fund- 
ing under  the  proposed  Foundation.  To  leave 
such  vital  programs  to  an  uncertain  fate  In 
the  Administration's  proposal  for  1972  Is  a 
poor  solution,  and  the  Administration  ofTers 
only  greatly  reduced  support  for  the  centers 
in  FY  1971. 

Government  cutbacks  for  foreign  area 
studies  come  at  the  same  time  as  foun- 
dations are  withdrawing  their  support  for 
area  studies,  which  are  more  costly  for  a 
university  to  finance  than  the  more  tradi- 
tional disciplines.  To  curtail  rather  than  ex- 
pand the  Title  VI  program  would  thus  crip- 
ple International  .studies  presently  being  con- 
ducted m  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
higher  education  programs,  the  proposals  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  represent  a  ma- 
jor shift  In  public  policy  and  a  dramatic 
retreat  from  an  essential  nritlonal  respon- 
sibility—helping produce  the  educated  men 
and  women  who  are  the  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resource  of  any  society. 

PEESCHOOL-CHILD      DEVELOPMENT      LECIStj\TION 

President  Nixon's  Education  Task  Force 
said  over  a  year  ago : 

"We  believe  that  nothing  happening  In 
American  education  today  can  be  regarded 
as  more  Important  than  early  childhood  pro- 
grams, and  we  regard  as  traclc  the  non- 
availability of  these  programs  to  some  two- 
thirds  of  our  children." 

On  February  19,  1969,  President  Nixon  said; 

"So  crucial  is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  beautiful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life." 

On  April  19.  1969,  Just  a  year  ago,  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  Finch,  In  announcing  the 
delegation  of  Head  Start  to  the  Office  of 
Child  Development,  said.  "Our  purpose  now 
Is  to  strengthen  and  Improve  Head  Start .  .  ." 

These  statements  naturally  gave  rise  to  ex- 
pectations that  child  development  had  been 
adopted  as  a  major  concern  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Now.  a  year  later,  the  Administration  has 
announced  not  an  Increase  but  a  cutback 
In  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971  from  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  Head  Start  program. 

Still  more  to  the  point,  perhaps.  Admin- 
istration officials  have  testified  In  opposition 
to  the  Comprehensive  Preschool  Education 
and  Child  Day  Care  Act  which  I  Introduced 
In  August  1969.  together  with  Representa- 
tives Patsy  Mink,  Democrat  of  Hawaii  and 
Ogden  Reld.  Republican  of  New  York. 

Essentially,  our  bill  opens  up  child  devel- 
opment programs  to  all  chUdren.  not  Just 
to  the  disadvantaged,  although  the  proposal 
requires  that  they  be  given  priority.  The 
distinguished  child  development  authority. 
Dr.  Url  Bronfenbrenner  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, described  the  Brademas-Mlnk-Reld 
bin  as  the  "most  scientifically  sound,  prop- 
erly comprehensive,  and  socially  urgent  yet 
proposed  in  this  area." 
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In  the  bill  we  have  sought  to  eliminate 
the  old  divisions  that  have  existed  among 
so-called  "day  care  programs,"  "preschool 
education  programs,"  and  "child  health  pro- 
grams." Instead,  we  have  concentrated  on 
comprehensive  programs  of  child  develop- 
ment. In  brief,  all  qualifying  early  childhood 
programs  must  contain  comprehensive  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  services,  food  an  nu- 
tritional services,  specialized  social  services  to 
Involve  parents  In  the  child's  development, 
and  a  substantial  educational  component. 
The  bin  will  allow  broad  sponsorship  of  early 
childhood  programs  by  Industry,  community 
action  agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
and  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Several  statistics  highlight  the  need  for 
Congressloi?al  action  In  the  early  childhood 
field.  There  are  over  5  million  preschool  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States  whose  mothers 
must  work,  yet  day  care  is  now  available  for 
less  than  15  percent  of  them. 

Three  million  mothers  are  rearing  their 
children  in  fatherless  homes;  nearly  two 
million  of  these  mothers  are  the  sole  pro- 
viders for  their  chUdren.  About  32  million 
women  are  working,  and  many  of  them  are 
supporting  themselves,  or  together  with  their 
husbands,  are  supporting  their  families.  Yet. 
only  2  percent  of  these  women  make  use  of 
group  day  care  facilities. 

The  Administration  nonetheless  has  con- 
fined Its  support  for  early  childhood  pro- 
grams to  the  day  care  component  of  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  passed  this  month  by 
the  House.  While  this  is  certainly  a  step 
forward,  the  day  care  program  in  the  welfare 
reform  bill  excludes  literally  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  preschool  age. 

House  hearings  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Brademas-Mlnk-Reld  blU,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congressional  Initiatives 
here — so  clear  and  urgent  Is  the  need  for 
action  In  the  early  childhood  field— will  over- 
come the  opposition  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    EDDCATION 

Democrats  in  Congress,  Senators  Jackson. 
Muskle,  and  Nelson,  and  Congressmen  Dln- 
gell,  Parbsteln,  and  Retws,  have  led  the  fight 
for  measures  to  combat  pollution  and  protect 
the  environment.  Yet  I  venture  to  say — and 
I  do  not  think  any  champions  of  clean  air, 
land  and  water  would  disagree — that  If  we 
are  to  be  able  to  make  substantial  advance 
In  meeting  the  ecological  crisis,  we  are  going 
to  need  a  citizenry  informed  and  educated 
about  the  whole  spectrum  of  issues  that  are 
called  environmental.  We  are  going  to  need 
as  wen  changes  In  basic  attitudes  toward  the 
environment  and  man's  place  in  it. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  education  about 
the  environment,  I  have  introduced  in  Con- 
gress the  Environmental  QuaUty  Education 
Act — a  blU  that  would  authorize  Federal 
funds  to  support  elementary  and  secondary 
courses  In  environmental  studies,  adult  edu- 
cation and  community  services  on  ecology,  as 
well  as  curriculum  development  and  teacher 
training  In  environment*!  studies. 

Every  witness — except  one — during  our 
current  hearings  on  this  proposal  has  strong- 
ly endorsed  it,  as  have  environmental  experts 
and  ecologlsts  across  the  country. 

There  was  some  reason  to  think,  partic- 
ularly In  light  of  the  enormous  rise  In  aware- 
ness of  the  environmental  crisis  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  give  strong  support  to  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  blU,  a  proposal 
which  enjoys  bipartisan  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Its  co-sponsors  are  Con- 
gressmen Brademas  (D-Ind).  Scheuer  (I>- 
N.Y.) ,  Reld  (R-N.Y.) ,  and  Hansen  (R-Idaho) . 

In  recent  speeches.  President  Nixon  has 
said  it  is  "now  or  never"  on  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  environment;  Secretary  of  Hetilth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  A.  Pinch  has 
warned,  "we  mean  business"  on  environ- 
mental education;  and  James  E.  AHen,  As- 
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sistant  Secretary  of  HEW  and  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  previously  has  c&Ued 
for  "legislation  for  Federal  initiatives  in  en- 
vironmental education." 

Yet  on  April  21.  on  the  eve  of  Earth  Day, 
Mr.  AUen  testified,  speaking  for  the  Nixon 
Administration,  against  the  environmental 
education  bill.  He  opposed  It  as  unnecessao^. 

Under  questioning,  the  Commissioner  ad- 
mitted that  the  Task  Force  on  Environment/ 
Ecology  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  a 
staff  of  only  three,  backed  by  some  students 
two  consultants,  and  no  specific  budget.  Yet 
the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  headed  by  Laurence  S. 
Rockefeller,  sharply  criticized  as  Inadequate 
the  environmental  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Once  again,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
not  heeded  the  recommendations  of  Its  own 
advisors. 

Once  again,  now  In  the  field  of  environ- 
mental education,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  gone  on  record  In  opposition  to  Congres- 
sional Initiatives  for  educational  resources 
which  the  nation  sorely  needs. 

DRUG    ABUSE    EDUCATION 

In  early  1969.  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds 
(D-Wash.)  Introduced  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act.  aimed  at  helping  to  educate 
Americans,  especially  school  chUdren  alx>ut 
the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
which  I  chair,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
Meeds  bill,  which  has  over  80  co-sf)onsors  In 
the  House,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  witnesses  were  overwhelmingly  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill — with  one  exception.  The 
Nixon  Administration  testified.  In  spite  of 
voluminous  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  measure  to  help  teach  young  Americans 
about  the  dangers  of  drugs  was  unnecessary. 

In  October  1969  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  bill 
on  a  unanimous  roll  call  vote.  The  bUl  now 
awaits  Senate  action. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  with  all  Its 
rhetoric  about  combating  drug  abuse,  has 
not  yet  reversed  its  opposition  to  a  soundly 
conceived  effort  to  attack  this  grave  problem 
through  one  essential  Instrument — educa- 
tion. 

ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

In  at  least  four  major  respects  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  made  serious  retrench- 
ments In  the  critical  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education: 

1.  By  Ignoring  the  recommendations  of  Its 
own  task  forces  and  advisory  commissions  to 
provide  more  funds  to  the  nation's  schools; 

2.  By  both  sharp  cutbacks  In  and  elimina- 
tion of  Federal  money  for  programs  essential 
to  hard-pressed  schools; 

3.  By  attempting  to  cloak  Its  opposition  to 
adequate  financial  support  for  schools  by 
calling  for  research  Instead: 

4.  By  moving  from  a  policy  of  aU  deliberate 
speed  to  a  policy  of  all  deliberate  slow-down 
in  school  desegregation. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  ways 
In  which  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
sounded  a  call  for  the  Federal  government  to 
retreat  from  the  historic  beginnings  repre- 
sented by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cooperation  of  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  Congress, 
t/rban  education 

President  Nixon  has  Ignored  the  findings 
of  his  own  Task  Force  on  Urban  Education 
whose  report  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
sought  to  suppress  because  It  recommended 
assigning  a  high  national  priority  to  the 
needs  of  tirban  education. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Dr.  Wilson  C. 
Riles,  then  Director  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education  for  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  documented  the 
financial  crisis  In  city  schools  and  urged  the 
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creation  of  a  new  urban  education  program 
to  Increase  Federal  aid  to  schools  In  clUes 
of  100,000  or  more  populaOon  by  $5-87  bil- 
lion annuallv. 

The  Administration  has  ignored  this  report 
of  its  own  advisors  and  has  asked  for  more 
research,  as  if  research  alone  were  a  viable 
alternative  to  more  funds  and  more  effective 
programs  to  meet  the  crisis  in  urban  edu- 
cation. 

The  President  has  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance  "to  help  States  and 
communities  to  analyze  the  fiscal  plight  of 
their  public  and  nonpubUc  schools.  We  must 
make  the  nation  aware  of  the  dilemmas  our 
schools  face.  . . ." 

The  Commission  wlU  reveal  only  what  we 
already  know,  and  what  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Urban  Education  has  already  care- 
fuUy  documented.  The  Commission  is  the 
Administration's  substitute  for  acting  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  RUes  Task  Force 
greatly  to  Increase  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  for  teachers,  counselors, 
equipment  and  currlculimi  planning. 

Of  course,  more  knowledge  of  what  Is  ef- 
fective in  education  is  essential,  but  research 
Is  no  substitute  for  adequate  funding  for 
education  programs  that  are  needed  now. 
Moreover,  as  many  educational  authorities 
appearing  before  my  subcommittee  have 
made  abundantly  clear,  intelligent  evaluation 
of  on-going  programs  constitutes  an  Indis- 
pensable form  of  research,  and  we  must  do  a 
far  better  job  of  research  in  education  and 
of  implementing  the  results  of  that  research. 
Indeed,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  Im- 
plement the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Education 

The  Administration  has  been  using  the 
watchword  of  research  not  so  much  because 
of  Its  importance  to  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  education  but  rather  as  a  pretext  for 
refusing  to  Invest  significant  amounts  of 
money  In  education  programs. 

School  desegregation 

The  most  accurate  characterization  of  Pres- 
ident NUon's  March  24,  1970,  statement  on 
school  desegregation  came  from  the  VS.  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  a  non-partisan  group 
chaired  by  my  own  distinguished  constituent, 
the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesbiu^h,  C.S.C., 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  declared  that 
the  President's  message  may  signal  "a  major 
departure  from  the  policy  of  moving  toward 
Integrated  schools". 

The  studies  of  Dr.  James  Coleman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  conducted  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  point  out  that 
Integration  of  schools  can  have  a  decisive  and 
positive  effect  on  improving  the  quaUty  of 
education  for  minority  students. 

Yet  President  Nixon  has  gravely  abdicated 
leadership  for  achieving  Integrated  schools. 

In  his  school  desegregation  message  of 
March  24,  the  President  drew  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  de  jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation— a  distinction  which  the  U.S  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  pointed  out  can- 
not. In  many  instances,  be  reconciled  with 
the  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  segregated 
schools. 

And  this  is  a  distinction  which  Dr.  Cole- 
man has  said  ignores,  in  every  instance,  the 
effects  of  segregation  on  children  attending 
segregated  schools.  In  his  AprU  21,  1970. 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Seleit  Commit- 
tee on  Eiqual  Educational  Opportunity.  Dr. 
Coleman  said,  "There  Is  no  dlsUnctlon  be- 
tween 'de  Jure'  and  'de  facto'  segrega- 
ion  .  .  .  The  effect  of  segregation  on  children 
is  quite  Independent  of  Its  origin." 

Furthermore,  seizing  on  this  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation,  the 
President  has  indicated  that  he  wlU  spend 
$1.5  blUlon  over  the  next  two  years  both  to 
assist  school  systems  under  court  orders  to 
end  de  jure  segregation,  and  to  upgrade 
schools  confronted  with  de  facto  segregation. 

What  the  President  has  failed  to  Indicate 
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publicly  Is  whether  he  will  assist  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
schooU  In  reducing  de  facto  segregation  by 
voluntary  busing,  zoning,  and  redlstrlctlng. 

The  leadership  of  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  was  based  on  a  policy 
of  "all  deliberate  speed"  In  school  desegrega- 
tion; the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  recently  de- 
cided case.  Ale:randeT  v.  Holmes  County  Board 
of  Education,  decreed  that  dual  school  sys- 
tems must  end  "at  once"  rather  than  with 
"all  deliberate  speed ';  yet  President  Nixon's 
policy  now  appears  to  be  one  of  "all  deliberate 
delay"  and  "minimum  feasible  Integration  ' 

Clearly  President  Nixon  Is  determined  to 
pursue  his  "Southern  Strategy"  at  all  costs — 
even  at  the  cost  of  providing  good  education 
for  all  schoolchildren  of  our  country. 

REORDERINC   NATIONAL  PHIORmzS — FUNDING 
FOB     EDUCATION     IN     GENERAL 

Funding  for  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  is  only  one  example  of  the  larger 
picture. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  1969.  Congress  took 
unprecedented  action  to  shift  our  priorities 
to  domestic  needs.  For  the  first  time  Ln  many 
years,  the  House  took  the  hatchet  to  mili- 
tary spending,  cutting  $5.3  billion  from  the 
Administrations  request  of  over  $75  blUion, 
and  Congress  slasiied  foreign  aid  funds. 

Congress  also  voted  $800  million  In  funds 
for  FY  1970  for  fighting  water  pollution— 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  President 
Nixon  requested. 

In  contrast,  one  of  President  Nixon's  first 
acts  was  to  reduce  education  funds  to  $3.2 
billion,  $450  million  below  the  amount  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  fiscal  1969  and  $368 
million  below  the  budget  recommended  by 
President  Johnson.  Moreover.  Nixon's  budget 
for  education  was  less  than  40%  of  the  $8.9 
billion  authorization  level. 

Much  of  the  education  community,  ex- 
pressing deep  alarm  at  the  President's 
actions,  joined  to  form  an  emergency  com- 
mittee for  the  full  funding  of  education 
programs.  In  support  of  this  outcry  from  edu- 
cators. Congress  passed  an  amendment  In- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Rep.  Charles 
Joelson  (D-N.J.) ,  which  would  Increase  edu- 
cation funds  by  $1.1  billion  over  the  Nixon 
budget.  The  Administration  vigorously  op- 
pooed  the  Joelson  amendment  and  ttireatened 
not  to  spend  the  money  appropriated..  Con- 
gress, unabashed  by  the  President's  threats, 
passed  the  amendment,  which  led  to  the 
President's  vetoing  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill.  (Only  a  few  weeks  later.  President  Nixon 
was  strangely  silent  when  the  Hoiise  added 
to  the  military  procurement  authorization 
an  unbudgeted  $1  billion  for  naval  ship- 
building.) 
strppKTSSiON  or  administkation  reports  on 

EDUCATION 

Not  only  has  the  Nixon  AdmlnlBtratlon 
been  unwilling  to  support  either  Democratic 
or  bipartisan  initiatives  in  Cong^ress  in  the 
field  of  education,  It  has  been  tinwllling  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Its  own  task  forces  and 
commissions. 

The  President's  task  forces  on  education 
have  recommended  both  constructive  new 
programs  and  more  adeqtiate  funding  for 
present  programs,  but  the  Administration 
has  persistently  suppressed  or  delayed  the 
release  of  these  reports. 

The  President-elect's  Education  Task 
Force  Report  was  never  released  On  March  12, 
1969,  after  the  Report  had  been  summarized 
In  an  Issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, I  placed  the  full  text  of  the  Report 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Report  of  the  Administration's  Edu- 
cation Task  Force  was  bottled  up  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  It  was  made  publicly  available 
only  when  Congressman  Oohelan  of  Califor- 
nia plau:ed  it  In  the  Congressional  Recoid  on 
Jajiuar;  19-20, 1970. 
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The  Administration  also  blocked  release  of 
the  report  of  a  special  committee  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  Easing  Tensions  in  Education,  named  by 
Commissioner  Allen  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Gregory  Anrlg,  who  had  been  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Equal  Education  Opportunity  In 
HEW. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  held  up  for 
months  a  report  prepared  In  1969  by  the 
Commission  on  Instructional  Technology 
headed  by  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Sterling  McMurrln. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration would  be  reluctant  to  release  all 
these  reports.  Each  called  for  Presidential 
leadership  In  education. 

A    word    in    CONCLUSION 

Democrats  can  Justifiably  be  proud  of  the 
splendid  record  of  achievement  of  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congresses  in  writing  legis- 
lation to  support  American  education — a 
record  written  during  the  Presidencies  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
both  Presidents  genuinely  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  education. 

The  Administration  of  President  Nixon,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  seeking  to  dismantle  the 
structure  of  Federal  support  for  education  in 
the  United  States  by : 

1.  Opposing  adequate  funding  of  educa- 
tion programs  at  every  level; 

2.  Seeking  to  eliminate  a  number  of  essen- 
tial existing  programs; 

3.  Suppressing  or  ignoring  the  recommen- 
dations of  its  own  advisory  commissions  for 
more  adequate  support  of  education; 

4.  Opposing  initiatives  in  Congress,  most 
of  them  led  by  Democrats,  but  some  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  for  creative 
ways  of  meeting  urgent  educational  needs; 
and 

5.  Disguising  its  hostility  to  education  be- 
hind the  slogan  of  "we  don't  know  enough 
about  what  works,  so  let's  do  nothing." 

In  short.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  no 
Administration  has,  on  the  record  of  actions, 
not  words,  provjd  so  hostile  to  American 
education  and  to  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion as  has  the  Administration  of  Richard 
Nixon. 

Congress — and  Democrats  in  Congress  par- 
ticularly— will  have  to  continue  to  provide 
vigorous  leadership  if  education  is  to  achieve 
the  high  place  on  the  agenda  of  our  national 
priorities  that  It  deserves. 
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Testimony  or  Congressman  Brock  Adams. 
Washington  State,  Sxvbnth  District,  Be- 
roRE  Committee  on  National  Priortites, 
Democratic  Pouct  Council,  April  29, 
1070 

THE    FIGHT    AGAINST  CRIME 

The  Size  and  Intensity  of  crime  In  any 
society  can  always  be  directly  related  to  the 
faults  of  that  society.  The  kind  and  type  of 
antl-soclal  activity  will  vary  according  to  the 
faults  of  a  particular  society.  The  degree  of 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  the  clvlllaatlon 
will  depend  upon  the  structure  of  society, 
the  violence  of  those  attacking  It,  and  the 
response  made  by  those  Interested  in  pre- 
serving the  civilization. 

Many  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  been  placed  on  the  defensive  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  violent  crime  In  our 
cities'  streets  because  they  have  struggled 
many  years  to  create  a  society  with  true 
social  Justice  and  from  bitter  experience, 
they  know  that  brutal,  unfair,  enforcement 
of  criminal  law  has  been  used  as  a  method 
of  maintaining  an  unjust  status  quo  by  pre- 
venting social  change.  Therefore,  as  violent 
home  and  street  crime  began  to  rise  with 
the  creation  of  the  crowded,  poor  conditions 
in  the  core  of  our  central  cities  their  re- 
sponse was  to  either  deny  that  the  crime 
rate  was  really  rising  (arguing  that  It  only 
meant   more   crimes   were  reported)    or   to 


stress  that  the  only  need  was  for  adequate 
social  programs  to  correct  the  underlying 
social  Ills  that  were  causing  poverty  and 
segregation  In  our  cities. 

Many  of  us  point  out  that  this  approach 
only  dealt  with  the  structure  of  society  as  it 
causes  crime.  This  did  not  deal  with  the  vio- 
lence that  exists  In  the  city  (which  cannot 
be  corrected  soon  enough  by  social  pro- 
grams) and  It  also  Ignored  giving  enough 
help  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  responding  to  the  violent 
acts — namely,  those  who  work  in  the  system 
of  criminal  Justice. 

The  program  which  I  propose  today  to  the 
Conunlttee  is  to  deal  with  violent  home  and 
street  crime  by  recognizing  the  violence 
which  exists  In  our  cities  (which  Is  already 
recognized  by  the  American  public)  and  to 
deal  with  this  by  pointing  out  what  should 
be  done  with  the  criminal  law  systeoi.  The 
alternative  to  this  type  of  program  It  to  re- 
treat Into  a  dark  era  of  repressive  leg'olatlon 
enforced  by  dictatorial  methods  which  may 
produce  order  for  a  short  period  of  time  but 
win  eventually  cause  our  nation  to  be  di- 
vided in  bitterness  and  to  lose  Its  dream 
which  has  given  hope  to  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  the  world. 

/.  Where  it  all  starts 
For  many,  many  years,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  relegated  the  criminal  law  system 
and  the  handling  of  society's  failures  to  the 
dust  bin  of  neglect.  The  Wlckersham  Report 
in  1931  pointed  out  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  was  breaking  down. 
The  Presidential  Crime  Report  of  1968  clearly 
indicates  that  things  have  continued  to  de- 
teriorate since  the  earlier  report.  We  do  not 
need  anymore  studies  on  this  matter.  We 
need  Immediate  action  to  strengthen  the 
system  we  have  and  research  to  improve  It. 
In  trying  to  determine  where  It  all  starts, 
we  must  first  consider  the  young.  Assault, 
rape,  mugging,  and  other  violent  crimes  are 
increasingly  being  committed  by  those  thir- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  we  know, 
too,  that  a  great  percentage  of  our  violent 
offenders  come  from  the  ghetto.  Until  we 
can  eliminate  the  brutalizing  effects  of  the 
ghetto  on  the  child,  this  will  continue  to  be 
so,  but  we  cannot  simply  Infer  from  this  that 
violent.  Juvenile  crime  is  caused  by  poverty. 
This  answer  Is  as  simple  as  It  Is  untrue.  We 
do  not  know  the  catalyst  which  causes  crime. 
We  do  know,  however,  some  things  about 
how  crime  starts. 

The  youthful  offender  begins  criminal  ac- 
tivity for  a  number  of  reasons — most  of 
which  are  catised  by  the  crunch  of  a  modern, 
urban  society. 

A  set  of  hopes  and  expectations  are  spread 
before  him  at  a  very  young  age  by  television, 
radio  and  the  mobility  afforded  by  modern 
transportation. 

He  finds  as  he  grows  Into  adolescence  that 
his  ability  to  meet  these  expectations  Is 
severely  limited  by  his  family  background, 
hlB  inability  to  get  a  good  education,  and 
often,  the  color  of  his  skin. 

He  becomes  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
better  Uves  his  fellow  citizens  In  the  sub- 
urbs have.  He  is  surrounded  by  wealth  but 
does  not  share  in  it. 

The  deterrents  to  committing  crime  de- 
crease as  he  realizes  how  little  he  has  to 
lose  If  he  is  caught.  He  does  not  have  a 
regular  Job,  owns  no  home,  has  no  stable 
family  background,  and  probably  will  not  be 
punished  the  first  two  or  three  times  he  is 
sent  to  Juvenile  court. 

He  has  the  eternal  sense  of  rebellion  of  the 
young  and  new  against  the  old  and  estab- 
lished without  the  traditional  pressures  of  a 
stable  middle-class  society  to  Inhibit  him. 
Young  men  and  women  who  grow  up  In  the 
city  with  these  problems  also  learn  as  they 
grow  older  about  "selective  law  enforcement" 
or   the  "system"  or  the  "slicks  versus  the 
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squares"  or  whatever  else  you  want  to  call  It. 
Many  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United 
States  do  not  know  what  "selective  law  en- 
forcement" means.  They  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  accommodation  which  has  grown  up 
between  police  departments  and  Illegal  ele- 
ments In  the  so-called  "tough"  sections  of 
our  cities.  "Selective  law  enforcement"  means 
that  certain  laws  will  be  enforced  In  a  dif- 
ferent fashion  from  one  area  of  the  city  to 
another. 

Without  going  Into  detail,  I  would  point 
out  that  In  addition  to  the  young,  those  In- 
volved In  the  organized  crimes  of  drugs, 
prostitution,  gambling,  after-hours  liquor 
and  similar  socially  prohibited  crimes  en- 
courage the  creation  of  "selective  law  en- 
forcement" neighborhoods  and  then  feed  on 
these  neighborhoods  which  are  then  in- 
volved In  a  vicious  cycle.  Families  living  In 
these  conditions  are  forced  to  exist  In  an  en- 
tirely different  culture  than  are  more  fortu- 
nate citizens.  Children  become  brutalized  by 
this  environment.  They  turn  to  crime  and  a 
new  cycle  and  a  new  generation  begins,  only 
each  time,  the  cycle  Is  widened  and  crime  is 
deeper  and  more  violent.  As  the  poor  popula- 
tion of  the  city  Is  jammed  more  and  more 
into  crowded  conditions  and  the  total  pop- 
ulation Increases,  the  problem  accelerates. 
Where  once  only  small  areas  In  the  central 
core  of  cities  were  Involved,  now  the  blight 
has  begun  to  move  rapidly  throughout  the 
entire  central  portions  of  our  major  cities. 
To  say  that  people  in  the  affected  areas  do 
not  support  the  police  department  In  the 
same  fashion  as  those  citizens  living  In  more 
affluent  sections,  is  simply  a  truism  which 
means  nothing.  It  Ignores,  for  example,  the 
basic  problem  faced  by  the  criminal  law  sys- 
tem with  the  police  department  In  the  fore- 
front trying  to  change  the  pattern  of  years 
and  enforce  the  law  equally  In  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  old  law  enforcement  standards 
do  not  change  easily  and  neither  do  the  at- 
titudes In  the  community  in  which  they  exist. 
It  Is  easy  to  blame  central  area  citizens  for 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  also  easy  to 
accuse  the  police  of  brutality.  But  neither 
approach  faces  the  fundamental  problems 
standing  in  the  way  of  law  enforcement  pat- 
terns In  those  neighborhoods.  Many  more 
officers  are  needed  and  they  must  be  careful- 
ly trained  to  understand  the  changes  they 
will  be  required  to  bring  about.  In  addition, 
we  must  examine  our  laws  to  determine 
whether  the  police  should  be  required  to  en- 
force certain  moral  standards  which  have 
been  written  into  law  and  which  basically 
Involve  consensual  crimes  or  whether  an- 
other agency  should  deal  with  these  crimes 
and  leave  the  police  free  to  deal  with  violent 
crime. 

It  Is  much  easier  to  patrol  a  predomi- 
nantly white,  well-to-do  suburb  where  the 
citizenry  have  a  financial  and  personal  stake 
In  their  area  and  are  generally  cooperative, 
than  to  patrol  downtown,  predominantly 
poor  neighborhood,  where  many  citizens  have 
not  been  able  to  accumulate  property,  have 
intense  family  problems,  do  not  relish  their 
day  to  day  existence  and  have  suffered  under 
discrimination  for  years.  These  citizens  have 
been  conditioned  for  many  years  to  believe 
that  they  must  live  with  varying  types  of 
criminal  activity  and  that  criminal  Justice 
really  does  not  mean  what  It  says. 
//.  Stofyping  violent  home  and  street  crime 
Stopping  violent  home  and  street  crime 
does  not  Involve  a  conflict  with  civil  liber- 
tarians on  most  Issues  such  as  confessions, 
wiretapping,  technical  rulings  on  evidence. 
It  also  is  not  solved  by  the  cheap  solutions 
offered  by  the  "law  and  order"  advocates.  The 
person  who  has  committed  a  violent  crime 
on  the  street  or  burglarized  a  house  is  not 
deterred  by  a  wiretapping  law,  preventive 
detention  or  a  "no  knock"  search  warrant. 
The  other  repressive  legislation  so  dramati- 
cally espoused  by  the  "law  and  order"  advo- 
cates Involves  cheap  ineffective  politics  which 
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diverts  the  public  from  the  real  answers.  A 
lawbreaker  Is  deterred  or  caught  and  society 
Is  protected  by  making  our  present  criminal 
law  system  work. 

The  American  system  of  criminal  justice 
has  four  major  parts.  First,  a  civilian- 
controlled  police  force,  depending  to  a  great 
extent  for  Its  effectiveness  upon  citizen  co- 
operation. Second,  a  determination  of  fact  as 
to  guilt  or  innocence  by  a  court  system,  by 
having  the  dispute  as  to  this  fact  determined 
by  an  adversary  proceeding  before  a  Judge 
with  a  portion  of  society  (the  Jury)  mnklng 
the  final  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
Third,  a  correctional  process  with  a  Judge 
first  making  a  determination  as  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Individual  (the  sentence)  and 
thereafter  either  institutional  care  or  pro- 
bation. Fourth,  a  rehabUltatlon  process  to 
move  the  convicted  Individual  back  Into 
society  either  by  work  within  an  Institution, 
through  a  parole  process,  the  use  of  a  half- 
way house,  case  worker  supervision,  or  some 
other  form  of  readjustment  to  society. 

This  system  may  be  compared  to  tlie  four 
parts  of  an  electric  light  system  which  runs 
from  a  socket  in  the  wall,  through  a  cord, 
up  a  lamp  stand,  and  then  to  a  light  bulb. 
If  any  one  part — the  socket,  cord,  lamp  stand 
or  bulb — does  not  work,  then  the  light  does 
not  go  on.  As  one  part  of  the  system  begins 
to  bum  out,  the  lamp  flickers,  giving  a 
warning  that  something  is  wrong.  This  is 
what  the  crime  statistics  are  doing  today. 
During  the  process  of  burning  out  through 
an  overload,  it  Is  the  same  as  our  judicial 
system  being  over  burdened.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  heat  (speeches)  and  smoke  (excuses) 
and  very  little  light  (Justice).  The  Ught  be- 
comes dimmer  and  dimmer  and  Anally  goes 
out.  This  Is  what  has  happened  in  most  of 
our  central  cities  so  far  as  our  justice  system 
is  concerned.  The  key  solution  is  that  the 
whole  system  must  work.  You  can  change 
the  light  bulb  If  the  socket  is  worn  out,  but 
If  the  cord  Is  faulty  or  the  stand  Is  broken, 
the  system  falls. 

One  part  after  another  of  our  criminal 
law  system  has  broken  down  and  each  time 
we  have  patched  one  part  so  it  works  a  little 
bit  and  then  forgotten  it.  The  result  Is  that 
the  system  never  becomes  strong  and  soon 
breaks  down  again.  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  concentrating  upon  the  most  visible  part 
of  the  system — the  police  department.  The 
problem  Is  that  If  we  do  not  rehabilitate  our 
courts  as  well  as  provide  actual  rehabilitative 
institutions  which  make  transition  back  into 
the  community  a  reality,  crime  will  continue 
to  Increase  as  more  young  people  move  Into 
It  and  past  offenders  rotate  back  into  the 
system.  We  must  improve  the  total  judicial 
system  by  providing  enough  well-trained 
police  and  by  making  certain  that  process  Is 
available  so  that  everyone  obtains  an  imme- 
diate and  fair  trial  with  fair  and  even-handed 
determination  of  whether  a  man  should  be 
placed  in  prison  to  protect  society  or  released 
because  he  can  live  in  society.  This  also 
makes  it  essential  that  we  have  the  institu- 
tions where  men  have  a  chance  to  be  reha- 
bilitated and  have  the  social  programs  avail- 
able to  give  these  persons  a  chance  to  return 
to  society.  Without  this,  we  cannot  stop  the 
rising  crime  rate.  We  will  not  protect  our 
society.  And  we  will  not  have  justice. 

This  sounds  so  easy  that  many  probably 
wonder  why  It  doesn't  simply  happen.  It 
doesn't  happen  because  the  American  pub- 
lic thinks  of  the  police  department,  the 
courts,  and  the  institutions  as  people  "over 
there"  who  are  outside  of  society  doing  a 
nasty  Job  but  are  expected  to  do  it  in  the 
best  possible  fashion  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  money.  Those  who  live  day  to  day 
In  the  system  for  having  committed  a  crime 
against  society,  do  not  vote  and  their  lobby 
ranks  very  low  in  terms  of  obtaining  the 
funds  necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
return  to  society.  Finally,  there  are  always 
great  numbers  of  political  figures  ready  to 
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cry  "law  and  order"  and  to  offer  cheap  solu- 
tions for  difficult  problems,  such  as  mete  out 
mandatory  sentences  (even  though  there  are 
no  institutions  to  place  the  men  in),  make 
the  courts  operate  more  efficiently,  ptoere  is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  to  making  the  courts 
operate  more  efficiently  but  there  has  to  be 
enough  courts  to  match  the  intensity  of 
change  in  the  number  of  people  and  the 
quality  of  their  life  In  American  cities),  or 
pass  a  massive  antl-crlme  bill  with  many 
repressive  features  in  It  (the  majority  of 
which  do  not  even  touch  violent  crime  but 
sound  very  good  in  isolated  cases). 

The  solution  to  mounting  violent  crime 
must  come  from  the  Democratic  Party  which 
understands  that  people  are  not  statistics 
and  that  money,  manpower,  and  motivation 
stop  crime  rather  than  slogans,  bumper 
strips,  or  simple-minded,  repressive  legisla- 
tion. I  have  proposed  that  next  year  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  was  created 
by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  be  funded  to  the 
amount  of  $1  billion.  I  have  further  sug- 
gested that  categories  be  established  within 
this  to  be  certain  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  money  Is  devoted  to  the  court  system 
and  a  substantial  portion  devoted  to  the  cor- 
rectional Institutions  as  well  as  requiring 
that  a  portion  of  the  money  be  used  for 
police  departments  for  payment  of  salaries, 
education  of  men,  as  well  as  for  police  hard- 
ware— such  as  tanks,  tear  gas,  and  new  exotic 
types  of  equipment. 

I  am  informed  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  members  that  the  resftonse  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  that 
this  amount  of  money  covUd  not  be  effi- 
ciently spent  next  year  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  part  of  our  so- 
ciety. How  foolish  this  is.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  alone.  In  the  last  election,  all  the 
majCH-  candidates  agreed  that  a  minimum 
of  3,000  new  policemen  were  needed.  To 
equip,  supervise  and  pay  a  man  to  belong 
to  the  police  department  will  cost  New  York 
approximately  $13,000.  To  put  3,000  addi- 
tional men  in  New  York  City  will  cost  $39,- 
000,000.  Yet,  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
quest for  total  federal  assistance  to  our 
criminal  law  system  In  FY  1971  Is  only  $480 
million.  Of  this  figure  only  $30,496,000  would 
be  allocated  to  the  entire  State  of  New 
York — $8.5  million  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
additional  police  officers  In  a  single  city. 
Under  my  proposal  for  one  billion  dollars, 
the  whole  State  of  New  York  would  receive 
approximately  $65  million,  an  amount  that 
would  not  even  meet  the  problems  of  ju- 
venUe  crime,  drug  addiction  and  new  offi- 
cers for  the  City  of  New  York.  For  the  At- 
torney General  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Justloe  could  not  spend  more  than  $480 
million  in  FY  1971  is  absurd. 

I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  should  also 
serve  notice  on  the  Nixon  Administration 
that  we  not  only  Intend  to  ask  tor  $1  billion 
next  year  to  be  spent  on  the  criminal  law 
system,  but  also  we  are  looking  toward  a 
goal  of  matching  on  a  60-50  basis  the  pres- 
ent expenditures  on  the  criminal  law  sys- 
tem made  by  the  local  units  of  government 
In  the  United  States.  The  best  estimates 
we  have  are  that  $5  billion  a  year  is  spent 
on  the  American  criminal  law  system  by  all 
of  the  various  governments  involved  at  the 
local  level.  I  would  propose  that  within  five 
years,  escalating  at  a  rate  of  $1  billion  per 
year,  we  plan  by  the  year  1975  to  spend  $5 
billion  a  year  to  bring  America's  system  of 
justice  up  to  date  and  that  we  spend  that 
sum  of  money  for  each  year  until  our  cities 
are  safe  enough  that  our  programs  of  social 
welfare  and  assistance  can  work  vrtthout  the 
threat  of  fear  and  violence  destroying  them. 
I  am  very  tired  of  those  who  live  In  small 
towns  or  in  safe  suburbia  constantly  criticiz- 
ing the  violence  of  the  major  cities  and  yet 
taking  money  from  the  federal  government 
for  their  programs  and  refusing  to  support 
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rhe  cities  in  the  programs  "^Ich  they  n^ 
in  order  that  they  may  ^^^^'V'  T^^^/y'^^. 
of  criminal  Justice  Is  part  of  these  cities 
needs  I  sav  I  am  tired  of  this  because  over 
?0*^  Of  our  iople  no^  live  in  central  cities 
or  in  immediktely  surrounding  suburbs  which 
Will  soon  be  affected  by   the  crime  rate. 

I  bXve  that  if  we  can  establish  an  es- 
ca  atlng  program  which  ««««^^f  .^^ ^J^^ 
81  billion  and  finally  went  over  »5  blUion 
*pLr  vear  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  rnoon^e 
^n  '  in  our  own  society,  spend  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  make  a  Journey  Into  an 
era  of  domestic  peace. 


PKMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GEOBGE  P. 
MI^.  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITrEE. 
APRIL  29.  1970 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to 
exoress  mv  views  on  our  national  priorities, 
esKllT  with  regard  to  the  National  Space 
Program  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
solutions  to  the  vast  majority  of  oy^  doinestlc 
and  international  problems  are  either  based 
on  or  rely  heavily  upon,  our  tremendous  re- 
sources in  science  and  technology.  This  fact 
^nnot  be  viewed  as  a  static  reality  or  ac- 
cepted as  a  complacent  assumption.  We  must 
be  Icut^y  aware  that  todays  problems  must 
mvolve  t^ays  technologies.  P^«'' ^"^; 
cans  must  echo  that  truism  as  far  Into  the 
future  as  we  can  project. 

It  therefore  becomes  immediately  apparent 
that  t^ip  excellence  to  which  our  national  ob- 
lectlves  todav  and  in  the  future  are  resolved 
IS  directly  the  product  of  the  superior  science 
and  technoloev  we  are  able  to  achieve. 
*"ln  this  regard,  it  is  my  «"« ^«>'^^«1°^ 
that  the  national  space  program  has  become 
one  of  the  major  contributors  over  a  %ery 
wide  range  of  scientific  dlsclpUnes  to  the  un- 
precedented  degree  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nologlcal  capabilities  that  now  reside  In  the 
Government  and  in  the  P^l'^te  sector.  If 
we  couple  the  unique  American  forte  of  man- 
aging very  large  enterprises  with  those  (»- 
MblUtles.  it  is  hard  Indeed  to  conceive  of  any 
tangible  realistic  situation  that  could  defy 
thTappllcatlon  of  those  resources,  if  we  a5 
^erlcans  have  the  will  and  determination 
to  applv  them.  The  space  program  epito- 
mizes as  an  outstanding  example  the  asser- 
tion of  the  national  will. 

We  have  reached  a  plateau  In  our  program 
of  space  exploraUon.  It  Is  one  upon  which 
we  are  assembUng  the  existing  resources  and 
the  talents  for  man's  next  assault  upon  space 
operations,  the  space  station  and  the  space 
shuttle  It  Is  also  an  emotional  plateau  for 
the  American  people  as  they  view  the  pro- 
gram The  early  flush  of  excitement  and 
Blamour— to  a  certain  degree  a  comparatively 
suoerflcial  reaction— over  the  first  successes 
of  the  astronauts  has  diminished.  The  tense 
and  fear-filled  days  of  Apollo  13  has  no  doubt 
re-elevated  the  mutual  personal  involvement 
in  our  manned  spaced  program.  But  that  too 
will  diminish. 

But  we  know  In  Congress  that  the  space 
program  Is  founded  upon  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial and  profound  basis  than  the  mere 
adventure  of  going  into  space,  with  men  and 
spacecraft.  Our  purpose  is  based  on  the  grim 
reality  born  of  bitter,  hard  national  experi- 
ence that  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  be  inferior  or  second  best  In  any  major 
field  of  science  and  technology,  which  the 
space  program  represenU.  We  have  achieved 
superiority.  The  record  In  every  type  of  space 
operations  proves  that.  It  Is  also  unquestion- 
able that  such  superiority  must  remain 
dynamic,  viable,  and  visible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Hence,  a  prudent,  well  planned, 
evenly  progressive  program  must  be  main- 
tained and  continued  through  Congressional 
support  to  be  part  of  our  national  objectives 
and  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  manned  space  flight 
program,  shortly  after  the  stunning  success 
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of  Apollo  11  and  Nell  Armstrongs  epic  first 
step  upon  the  moon.  I  made  my  position  very 
clear    We  heard  talk  of  "on  to  Mars"  and 
"lets  duplicate  the  moon  walk  on  Mars  some 
time  In  the  1970'6. "  These  statements,  some 
by  the  national  leadership.  I  know  stemmed 
from  the  great  enthusiasm  over  the  success 
of   Apollo    11    and    over   the   almost    perfect 
precision  of  the  crew  that  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted as  standard  performance  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  my  Judgment,  views  of  that  nature 
were  and   are  very   Imprudent  and  111   con- 
sidered. Manned  missions  to  Mars  are  many 
orders  of  magnitude  more  dllBcult  to  achieve 
than  going  to  the  moon.  Long  range  exten- 
sions of  existing  technology  must  be  evolved. 
Much     more     information     and     biological 
knowledge  on  the  physical  and  psychological 
effects  many  astronauts  will  encounter  dur- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  stay  In  weightless  space 
must  be  garnered.  New  developments  in  aux- 
iliary power,  systems  and  materials  have  to 
be  achieved  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
etBclency  and  reliability.  The  list  could  go  on 
and  on.  ^.    ,    , 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  In 
favor  of  sending  American  astronauts  to 
Mars— eventually.  Eventually,  I  say,  because 
we  have  much  more  to  do  In  the  field  of 
manned  space  flight  before  we  can  be  real- 
istically confident  of  success. 

With  all  due  modesty,  I  think  my  view 
has  more  or  less  prevailed.  The  present  pro- 
gram NASA  has  now  before  the  Senate  re- 
veals In  Its  funding  that  we  are  proceeding 
step  by  step  toward  the  next  objectives  of 
manned  space  flight. 

The  flrst.  of  course,  is  the  continuation  of 
the  Apollo  program.  In  my  view,  the  events 
of  Apollo  13  should  not  and  will  not  deter 
the  AdmlnlstraUon  carrying  out  the  planned 
flight  schedule.  The  moon  wlU  continue  to 
be    explored    well    up    Into    1973    by    flights 
spaced  about  six  months  apart.  These  flights 
win  use  the  basic  Apollo  systems  with  greatly 
upgraded  and  expanded  sclentlflc  payloads 
that  are  presently  being  developed.  The  Com- 
mittee approved  this  year  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  funds  over  the  Administration  re- 
quest for  the  Apollo  program.  $145  million  to 
be  exact.  The  House  approved  $130.5  million. 
This  was  Intended  for  the  upgrading  of  lunar 
payloads  and   for  the  improvement  of  the 
Saturn  V  rocket  which  has  performed  with 
100  per  cent  success  so  far.  an  amazing  rec- 
ord The  Committees  decision  in  this  regard 
was  m  my  opinion  well  Justlfled  because  It 
recognized  the  need  to  fund  very  long  lead 
time  Items  necessary  to  make  Apollo  missions 
much   more   profitable   and   rewarding.   Re- 
gardless of  the  upcoming  decisions  of  the  In- 
dependent   OfBces    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee,  the   need   for  relatively   modest   In- 
creased support  for  Apollo  remains  apparent. 
It  should  remain  our  national  policy  to  carry 
out  that  program   to  Its  planned  termina- 
tion. ^    .         , 

The  Committee  also  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  funds  for  Space  Flight  operations. 
This  involves  research  and  quallflcatlons  of 
subsystems  for  long  range  flight.  Work  such 
as  included  In  the  program  would  pertain 
flrst  to  the  manned  space  station,  and  Is  re- 
lated directly  to  my  previous  comments  on 
adopting  a  measured  pace  In  approaching 
long  range  flights  such  as  to  Mars.  Here  Is 
where  the  experience  and  the  expertise  will 
be  developed  which  will  make  possible  a  very 
wide  range  of  manned  missions  Involved  with 
clslunar  space  as  well  as  beyond. 

Involved  here  also  Is  the  development  of 
the  space  shuttle,  a  program  that  will  ex- 
pand astronaut  capabilities  and  will  reduce 
the  cost  per  pound  of  payloads  launched  Into 
earth  orbit  from  $1000  per  pound  down  to 
$100  per  pound  or  lower.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  reusability.  The  space  shuttle 
will  be  able  not  only  to  be  launched  Into 
space  but  to  return  to  land  on  air  flelds  much 
In  the  manner  of  conventional  aircraft.  It 
will  be  capable  of  being  reftirblshed  many 
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times  and  can  be  used  over  and  over.  This 
is  a  very  exciting  prospect  Indeed  and  should 
bo  exploited  to  Its  fullest  extent. 

NASA's  unmanned  space  flight  program 
has  provided  the  United  States  with  truly 
practical  appUcatlona  of  space  technology 
that  have  direct  and  easily  perceived  bene- 
fits to  our  people,  and  to  others  across  the 
globe. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  weather  satel- 
lites and  the  communications  satellites  that 
are  presently  operating  In  orbit  with  aston- 
ishing success.  If  you  watched  the  Apollo  13 
landing  on  television,  you  could  not  help  be- 
ing profoundly  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  you 
watched  the  actual  landing  by  means  of  a 
communication  satellite  hovering  In  syn- 
chronous orbit  23.300  miles  over  the  Pacific. 
Few  could  fail  to  marvel  at  this  achieve- 
ment. 

More  exciting  missions  are  close  In  the  off- 
ing; Applications  Technology  Satellites  al- 
ready in  space  have  demonstrated  the  tre- 
mendous prospect  that  lies  ahead.  These  are 
the  flrst  devices  that  will  eventually  provide 
the  beginning  for  climate  control  and  knowl- 
edge of  global  weather  dynamics.  They  can 
provide  communications  as  well  as  earth  sur- 
veillance. They  will  also  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Earth  Resources  Satellites  which 
through  special  techniques  distinguish  be- 
tween healthy  and  diseased  crops,  discover 
new  and  large  water  supplies  In  hitherto  un- 
suspected areas;  they  will  give  us  new  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  geology  and  geo- 
logical forces.  Programs  such  as  these  should 
be  very  strongly  supported  In  the  future  for 
they  have  direct  meaning  and  appreciation  to 
millions  of  people  who  will  be  beneflted. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  disappointed  that  de- 
velopment of  Applications  Technology  Satel- 
lites P  and  G  had  to  be  delayed,  possibly  by 
twelve  months.  The  Impact  of  delay  on  pro- 
grams  such   as   these   Is   very   difficult   and 
often  more  expensive  to  overcome  than  origi- 
nal cost  estimates.  Such  acUons  should  be 
avoided   whenever  possible.   However,   there 
are  priorities  In  the  space  program  that  must 
be  considered,  too.  It  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that,  within  the  conflnes  of  budget  restric- 
tions, hard  choices  had  to  be  made  whether 
to  maintain  support  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
delay  was  the  result.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  unmanned  space  filght  pro- 
gram will  begin  achieving  Its  great  potential 
over  the  next  three  to  four  years,  so  long  as 
the   program   continues   to   receive   prudent 
support  from  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
The   national   space   program   was  created 
Into  a  living,  growing  and  vigorous  entity  by 
Democratic  Administrations  and  Democratic 
Congresses.  It  was  done  with  vision,  foresight, 
and  large  commitments  through  faith  In  our 
national  purposes  that  this  country  has  had 
to  be  In  the  forefront  of  exploring  space. 
Those  decisions  have  paid  off,  at  considerable 
investment,  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  could 
ever  envision  back  In  1958.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Democratic  party  Is  completely  Identified 
with  that  success. 

I  cannot  help  sometimes  being  sadly 
amused  at  the  cries  of  the  critics  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  on  the  space  pro- 
gram, that  we  are  throwing  away  money  that 
should  be  used  for  this,  that  and  the  other. 
Each  of  these  people  seems  to  have  his  own 
favored  program  that  he  believes  should  be 
funded  above  and  beyond  every  other.  They 
often  fall  to  recognize  that  the  space  pro- 
gram, with  unprecedented  advancements  In 
technology.  Is  and  will  provide  much  of  the 
knowledge  needed  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. There  are  many  I  can  cite.  Air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  presently  unavailable 
sources  of  power,  exploration  of  the  oceans, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

Their  concern  for  expenditures  for  space 
exploration  Is  greatly  diminished  In  Impor- 
tance by  very  Interesting  comparisons.  Did 
you  know  that  the  American  people  spend 
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four  limes  the  amount  requested  for  this 
year's  budget  for  alcohol  and  about  two 
times  that  amount  for  tobacco.  About  the 
same  amount  Is  being  spent  this  year  for 
cosmetics.  The  program  is  actually  only  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  national  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  It  Is  less  than  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  appropriated 
for  space  $38.6  billion  dollars.  In  the  same 
period  we  have  given  away  through  foreign 
assistance  about  $32  billion. 

These  comparisons  are  important,  because 
they  underscore  the  relatively  reasonable 
costs  that  have  been  incurred  in  relation  to 
enormous  and  even  incalculable  returns  we 
are  getting.  One  example  comes  immediately 
to  mind.  Hurricane  CamlUe  was  flrst  detected 
and  tracked  by  weather  satellites.  Its  fan- 
tastic power  and  direction  were  continuously 
monitored.  On  that  information.  Gulf  Coast 
authorities  evstcuated  70.000  people  to  safety. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  CamlUe  had 
struck  the  coast  by  surprise.  50.000  people 
would  have  lost  their  lives.  How  can  anyone 
calculate  the  Importance  of  the  weather 
satellite  Information  to  those  people?  It  Is 
beyond  conception. 

The  Party  support  of  the  space  program 
over  the  years  since  its  beginning  in  1958  is 
a  shining  example  of  how  farsighted  deci- 
sions by  men  not  deceived  or  misled  by 
transient  political  and  economic  diversions 
have  given  our  nation  an  indispensable  re- 
source. We  cannot  do  otherwise  In  the  future. 

statement  of  congressman  benjamin  s. 
Rosenthal,  of  New  York.  Before  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  Committce  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council,  April  29,  1970 

consumerism  and  its  problems 
The  consumer  is  In  serious  need  of  help. 
The  American  free  enterprise  system,  with 
its  give  and  take  in  the  marketplace.  Is 
basically  healthy.  But  in  the  supermarket 
aisle,  on  the  auto  showroom  fioor,  and  across 
from  the  cash  register  everywhere,  the  con- 
sumer must  face  Madison  Avenue,  the  whirl- 
ing computer  and  the  motivational  research 
psychologist.  He  must  face  the  giant  cor- 
porate structure  with  Its  single-minded  con- 
cern for  profit  and  Its  capacity  to  spawn 
powerful  lobbies  In  Washington  and  State 
capltols.  The  consumer  must  face  not  simply 
outright  fraud  and  deception  but  sharp  prac- 
tices honed  to  incredible  subtlety.  Standing 
alone,  the  American  consumer  cannot  deal 
with  this  power  in  the  marketplace. 
A  question  of  justice 
The  result  of  this  mismatch  Is  that  untU 
quite  recently,  such  major  private-sector 
consumer  Injustices  as  hidden  credit  costs, 
unsafe  automobiles  and  hazardous  household 
products,  unsanitary  meats  and  poultry,  dan- 
gerous or  Ineffective  drugs,  and  deceptive 
packaging  and  labeling,  received  superficial 
attention. 

Still  to  be  dealt  with  conclusively  In  the 
years  ahead  are  abuses  In  the  Insurance  field, 
sharp  practices  In  the  automobile  and  TV 
repair  Industries,  warranty  problems,  decep- 
tive and  non-informative  advertising,  home 
repair  frauds,  costly  games  of  chance,  trad- 
ing stamps,  and  sweepstakes,  household  mov- 
ing problems,  Inadequate  and  confusing  food 
grades,  discrimination  against  low-income 
consumers,  and  the  consumer  Information 
gap- 

What  has  government's  response  been  to 
these  problems?  Briefly,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  responded,  in  an  uneven  manner, 
to  substantive  consumer  abuses  by  support- 
ing legislation  designed  to  eliminate  the 
abuse.  But.  to  the  extent  that  the  effective- 
ness of  these  laws  depends  upon  vigorous  en- 
forcement by  the  responsible  federal  agen- 
cies and  to  the  extent  that  the  government  Is 
Involved  in  thousands  of  decisions  which 
vitally    affect    the    consumer    Interest,   con- 
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sumer   protection  at  the   federal  level   has 
been  a  failure. 

At  the  state  government  level,  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  but  mostly  in  the  form 
of  increased  authority  to  state  Attorneys 
General  to  prosecute  consumer  frauds. 

Local  government,  with  isolated  exceptions, 
has  done  little. 

In  Washington,  we  have  recently  witnessed 
another  Administration's  attempt  to  address 
Itself  to  consumer  problems.  After  a  very  un- 
certain start,  the  poet  of  Presidential  Ad- 
visor on  Consumer  Affairs  was  continued 
under  a  knowledgeable  and  earnest  woman 
with  some  substantial  experience  as  head  of 
a  state  consumer  protection  office. 

But  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
maintenance  of  this  staff  position  and  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  filled  were  not  good 
omens.  Nor  Is  it  good  government  to  have 
the  vital  task  of  consumer  protection  and 
representation,  depend  upon  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  any  President. 

Consumer  protection  at  the  federal  level 
must   be   institutionalized   by  statute   in   a 
permanent  and  independent  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  \n  the  Executive  Branch. 
The  European  example 

To  those  who  see  this  as  a  radical  proposal, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  number  of 
Western  European  nations  already  have 
Cabinet-level  Departments  to  represent  and 
protect  consumers.  We  are  now  far  behind 
these  countries.  Not  only  In  how  our  govern- 
ment represents  the  consumer  Interest,  but 
In  consumer  product  testing  and  the  release 
of  consumer  Information. 

There  are  many  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  spate  of  new  consumer  laws  has 
elevated  consumers  to  a  dominant  poeltlon 
In  the  marketplace;  that  the  weight  of  gov- 
ernmental action  has  shifted  from  the  pro- 
ducer side  to  the  consumer  side.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

While  our  government  Is  jwesently  more 
aware  of  and  even  more  responsive  to  con- 
sumer needs  than  In  the  past,  producer 
groups  still  exercise  a  disproportionate  In- 
fluence over  economic  policy.  This  Is  true 
in  the  governmental  body  that  makes  the 
laws;  It  Is  true  In  the  body  that  administers 
the  laws. 

In  proposing  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency,  my 
thesis  has  been  that  to  change  policy,  one 
must  change  organization.  Roger  Hlisman, 
In  his  book,  "To  Move  a  Nation",  cites  as  an 
example  of  this  principle  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  trying  to 
establish  conservation  of  natural  resources 
as  national  policy  In  place  or  the  older 
"hconesteadlng"  policy. 

Hilsman's  description  Is  highly  relevant  to 
consumer  representation:  "...  The  old  or- 
ganizational arrangements  provided  easy 
channels  for  lumbering  and  other  exploita- 
tive Interests  to  express  their  preferences  and 
almost  none  for  'conservationist'  Interests  to 
express  theirs.  There  were  almost  no  mecha- 
nisms for  gathering  the  kind  of  Information 
that  would  permit  governmental  decisions  to 
conserve  rather  than  exploit.  The  result  was 
that  President  Roosevelt  could  not  really 
change  .  .  .  policy  .  .  .  until  he  changed 
the  organization  dealing  with  the  problem." 

Deceptive  laws 

In  my  view,  the  consumer  of  the  1970's  Is 
In  much  the  same  position  as  the  conserva- 
tionist of  1900.  The  present  organizational 
arrangements  at  the  federal  level — with 
Cabinet  representation  for  business,  industry 
and  agriculture — provide  easy  channels  for 
producer  Interests  to  express  their  prefer- 
ences and  almost  none  for  consumer  Inter- 
ests to  express  theirs.  In  a  governmental 
system  where  decision  making  deF>ends  on 
effective  advocacy  of  all  points  of  view,  such 
organizational  discrimination  is  Intolerable. 

The  worth  of  any  law  is  based,  ultimately. 
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on  Its  execution.  The  mere  enactment  of 
consumer  laws,  without  effective  considera- 
tion of  how  these  laws  are  to  be  administered 
and  by  whom.  Is  deceptive. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
steadily  increasing  body  of  consumer  laws  to 
be  administered  by  the  federal  government 
is  now  beyond  the  efficient  reach  of  any  hap- 
hazard combination  of  agency  appendages. 
This  was  true  of  housing  problems  in  1965 
when  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  established;  It  was  true  of 
transportation  problems  in  1966  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  was  created; 
it  is  true  today  of  consumer  problems. 

Fundamental  economic  problems  face  gov- 
ernment today  in  the  questions  of  how  con- 
sumers really  are  represented  in  existing 
agencies,  whether  consumer  activities  In  one 
agency  bear  any  relation  to  those  in  another 
agency,  whether  there  Is  adequate  coordina- 
tion and  overview  of  consumer-related  pro- 
grams, and  whether  there  should  be  more 
central  control. 

Fragmented  consumer  responsibility 

At  present,  the  American  consumer's  voice 
Is  faintly  heard  through  some  33  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  carrying  on  approxi- 
mately 260  consumer  activities.  Consider 
that — 

Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Act  Is  vested  In  nine  separate  .agen- 
cies; 

Administration  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  is  divided  among  three  agen- 
cies— the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

No  less  than  Ave  federal  agencies  are  re- 
sponsible for  consumer  protection  of  the 
poor; 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1967  is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
FTC,  and  the  FDA; 

Responsibility  for  the  wholesomeness  of 
fish  and  fishery  products  falls  both  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries; 

Programs  to  control  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion can  be  found  in  a  half  dozen  agencies. 

These  laws,  each  with  merit,  have  prolif- 
erated beyond  the  ability  of  our  present 
governmental  structtire  to  handle  them. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  federal 
agencies  that  purportedly  represent  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  stUl  a  fact  that: 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  to  which 
consumers  can  direct  complaints; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  devoted 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  low-income  con- 
sumer; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  which 
gathers  and  disseminates  to  the  public  the 
considerable  product  and  economic  informa- 
tion that  Is  available  at  the  federal  level; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  which 
represents  the  consumer  interest  before  fed- 
eral courts,  departments,  and  regulatory 
agencies; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  which 
scrutinizes  the  nation's  food  marketing  sys- 
tem from  producer  to  consumer; 

There  Is  no  single  federal  agency  In  which 
the  consumer  education   function  resides; 

And  certainly,  there  Is  no  single  federal 
agency  which  can  boast  that  It  has  consis- 
tently anticipated  consumer  problems  In- 
stead of  reacting  to  them  on  a  crisis  basis. 

What  makes  such  a  fragmented  consumer 
protection  apparatus  deplorable.  Is  that  con- 
sumers are  almost  never  represented  at 
agency  deliberations. 

Judging  the  record' 

What  Is  the  consumer  record  of  our  fed- 
eral government? 

Are  we  satisfled  with  the  performance  of 
our  regulatory  agencies  In  advancing  the 
consumer  Interest  In  America? 
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Has  xixe  Federal  Trade  Commission  b^n  » 
vieorous  champion  of  the  consumer  cause? 

Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion effectively  represent«d  the  consumers 
interest  In  matters  relating  to  household 
moTing    problems    and    rallroa^i    passenger 

service^ 

Has  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion been  an  effective  advocate  for  the  pub- 
lic in  policing  the  airwaves? 

Has  the  Department  of  Commerce  moved 
with  dispatch  In  approving  flammablllty 
standards  for  clothing  or  In  administering 
Its  porUon  of  the  Pair  Packaging  Act? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  activities  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  PDA  in  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  against  unwholesome 
fish  and  flsh  products? 

Haa  the  Department  of  Agriculture  strlved 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  far-reach- 
in?  consumer  food  grading  program,  as  Con- 
srress  directed  It  to  do? 

Do  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's National  Highway  Safety  Burwu 
in  the  field  of  autosafety  match  the  grim 
reality    of    52,000    deaths    last    year    on    our 

highways^  the  long-range  best  Interests  of 
consumers  that  solutions  to  many  of  their 
most  important  problems  are  entrusted  to 
temporary  commission  like  the  Food  Market 
and  Product  Safety  Commission,  whose  rec- 
ommendations are  largely  ignored  because 
of  the  absence  of  an  institutional  frame- 
work for  continuing  action? 

Have  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other 
federal  product  testing  agencies,  moved  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  their  tests  by  re- 
leasing valuable  product  information  to  con- 
sumers? 

Certainly,  the  report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  reports  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  suggest  that  the  rec- 
ords of  even  the  major  consumer  protection 
agencies  of  government  are  highly  Inade- 
quate. 

Who  is   represented? 

Moreover  how  can  the  consumer  Interest 
t>e  protected  In  agencies  having  competing 
and  diverse  intereBts  to  protect? 

Can  the  Conaumer  and  Marketing  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  faithfully 
represent,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of 
consumers  to  get  the  most  for  their  money 
and  the  deelr*  of  farmers  to  get  the  most 
for  their  product?  Can  the  Department  of 
Commerce  succeaefully  promulgate  lumber 
standards  or  administer  Its  part  of  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  yet  serve 
the  interests  of  its  real  constituency,  the 
bu«ine««  community?  Can  the  Important 
consumer  reeponslbUlties  reUUng  » Jo^d 
and  drug  labeling  required  by  the  Pood. 
Drug  and  Coametlc  Act  receive  adequate  at- 
tention in  a  Department  whose  Secretary  is 
also  burdened  by  problems  of  education  and 

welfare?  _  ^      ..  „  „ 

My  own  conclusion  U  that,  without  full, 
vigorous  and  coordinated  enforcement,  many 
constimer  protection  laws  benefit  only  the 
printer*  and  bookbinders  of  the  United 
States  code.  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was 
passed  two  years  ago  but  we  still  have  60 
person*  infected  with  trtchlnoals  In  a  small 
Mls«)urt  town.  We  still  have  confusing  labels 
on  supermarket  shelves  because  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  LabeUng  Act  Is  inadequate 
and  la  not  being  properly  enforced.  And  we 
sUll  have  dangerous  fabrics  sold  to  unsus- 
pecting consumers,  some  of  whom  suffer 
needlessly  from  bums,  because  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  on  how  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  should  be  enforced. 

A  new  Federal  conaumer  agency 
What  vUal  functions  would  such  a  new 
independent  agency   perform  that  are  not 
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now  exercised  by  the  33  departments  and 
agencies  bearing  consumer  protection  re- 
sponsibilities?   

1  A  central  clearing  house  for  consumer 
complaints  would  be  esUbUshed  where  now 

there  Is  none.  „  .  ,„ 

2  A  central  repository  for  consumer  in- 
formation would  organize,  release,  and  In 
some  cases  disseminate  on  a  regular  basis 
useful  performance  daU  on  products  and 
services  In  non-technical  language.  Many 
agencies  of  government  that  now  test  con- 
sumer products  refuse  to  release  test  resu  ts 
and  other  valuable  consumer  data.  While 
many  federal  agencies  readily  make  the  r 
test  results  and  scientific  studies  available 
to  private  Industry  sources,  the  public  which 
pays  for  those  tests  is  denied  access  to  their 
results  Moreover,  the  new  agency  Itfielf  would 
conduct  research  and  testing  on  consumer 
products.  . 

3.  For  the  first  time,  the  consumer  s  view- 
point would  be  vigorously  represented  be- 
fore federal  courts  and  regulatory  agencies 
in  matters  of  proceedings  affecting  substan- 
tially the  Interest  of  consumers. 

4  FlnaUy,  economic  studies  would  be 
conducted  and  the  work  of  the  Product 
Safety  Commission  continued. 

Until  such  tune  as  there  Is  a  statutorily 
created  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  where  Inter-related  functions  wlU  be 
performed  under  one  roof,  our  consumer 
programs  will  continue  to  be  mismanaged 
and  win  have  failed  to  serve  the  purposes 
that  Congress  Intended.  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  cause  of  efficient  government 
and  our  special  obligation  to  America's  200 
mimon  consumers,  to  provide  the  Institu- 
tional mechanism  which  will  assure  equity 
and  Justice  In  the   marketplace. 

THi;  EimaomaeNT:  Thk  Impatunt  PRioamr 
(An   address  by   Hon.  John  A.  Buatnik,  to 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  Com- 
mittee  oo   National   Priorities.    AprU    29. 
1970) 

TOWARD    A    NEW    CONSEBVATIfiM 

Barth  Day  is  over.  The  buttons,  the  flyers. 
Uie  mimeographed  programs,  are  aU  •  !»« 
of  ancient  history  now.  That  Is.  tiiey  could  be. 
If  we  let  them  stand  only  for  a  day,  or  a 
fleeting  thought  In  the  Nation's  conscience. 
The  question  stUi  remains:  What  did 
Earth  Day  mean? 

The  President  remained  In  his  office  the 
entire  day,  sending  only  the  Inadequate  m«- 
sage  through  his  oracle  that  he  had  already 
made  his  position  clear,  that  the  Nation  must 
be  aware  of  his  stand  on  the  environment 
since  his  policy  speech  In  February. 

Did  Earth  Day  mean  more,  or  leas,  without 
the  participation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Members  of  Congress,  cltieens  group  lead- 
ers teachers,  made  speeches  on  pollution 
aci^  the  country.  The  Nation  could  hardly 
disagree  that  poUution  of  all  kinds  U  a 
grave  threat  to  our  way  of  life  and  that  must 
be  stopped.  In  view  of  the  general  agreement 
and  of  the  outpouring  of  aentlment  eUclted 
by  April  22nd,  we  might  be  tempted  then  to 
believe  that  we  are  over  the  hump,  that  with 
aU  this  good  wUl.  with  all  these  alarming 
statistics,  we  have  done  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  save  the  environment. 

But   I   ask   again.    What   Did   Earth  I>ay 

I  submit  that  it  could  mean  that  another 
day  has  gone  the  way  of  all  days,  Uke  Moth- 
er's Day,  or  Groundhog  Day.  It  Is  up  to  us 
now.  to  the  Democratic  Party,  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  Idea.  Today  I  want  to  offer  a  "New 
Conservatism  of  the  Environment"  as  the 
program  for  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
coming  two  years,  and  for  the  long  term. 

THE    ISStTX 

This  Nation  la  strongly  given  to  fads.  We 
have  seen  a  succession  of  issues  In  the  past 
few  months  grip  the  public  eye  and  create  a 
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furor:  the  flght  against  hunger,  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  cini  rights.  All  of  these  Issues  are 
important.  Indeed  urgent.  Tet  we  have  seen 
each  supplanted  In  the  public  eye  by  Its  suc- 
cessor and  in  the  way  of  things,  we  might  ex- 
pect pollution  as  a  national  Issue  to  die,  too. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  to  let  pollution 
fade   from   the   public   consciousness.   Other 
Issues  can  be  handled  expeditiously  with  a 
good  Administration  and  a  unified  Congress. 
But  pollution  cannot  be  handled  by  the  Ad- 
ministration   alone,    nor    by    making    laws 
alone,  nor.  In  fact,  by  appropriating  money 
alone    It  takes  public  awareness  and  public 
commitment,   as   well.   So,    If   we   want   our 
children  to  be  able  to  live  as  well  in  this 
country  as  we  have  lived.  If  we  want  a  decent 
life  for  all  our  people,  and  If  we  want  to  give 
our  words  of  last  week  meaning,  we  cannot 
drop  the  subject  now.  We  must  go  forward 
with  It  and  make  It  a  national  Issue  for  all 
time. 
The  Issue,  we  have  said  Is  survival. 
When  will  we  begin  to  act  as  though  we 

believe  It? 

If  we  really  believe  that  the  primary  threat 
to  our  survival  Is  here  at  home,  we  will  cease 
spending  billions  destroying  life  In  Viet  Nam 
and  building  a  Ufe-destructlve  potential  of 
planetary  scope,  we  will  bring  those  funds 
home  to  save  life  here. 

We  say  that  we  are  In  danger  of  procreat- 
ing ourselves  to  death  and  cry  that  we  are 
drovTOlng  m  the  waste  of  a  Nation  geared 
to  surfeit. 

Yet  how  little  action  Is  forthcoming! 
Now  the  President  has  submitted  his  plan 
for  the  environment.  He  has  appeared  to  up 
the  ante  to  »!  billion  a  year.  Still  short  $250 
million  from  the  amount  authorized  In  1968 
for   Fiscal   1971,  In  fact.  It  Is  even  smaller, 
because  he  does  not  offer  outright  grants, 
but  a  conuact  authority  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  so  that  the  major  outlay  could 
come  years  from  now,  and  the  cities  will  have 
to  continue  to  strtiggle  with  financing  waste 
treatment  works  on  their  own.  In  addition, 
he  proposes  to  keep  the  appropriate  level  for 
water  and  sewer  lines  at  •ISO  million,  ap- 
proximately Itfi  past  level.  Yet.  Congress  last 
year   authorized  $500   milUon  for   the  same 
program  in  Fiscal  1970.  Even  as  recently  as 
last  month,  Congress  had  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Administration  to  release  money  appro- 
priated for  sewer  tle-ln  lines  in  smaU  vil- 
lages. 

The  Administration  blU  also  proposes  to 
create  an  Environmental  Financing  Author- 
ity to  assist  communities  in  financing  waste 
treatment  facilities  who  could  not  otherwise 
secure  financing  at  reasonable  rates  on  the 
bond  market.  Again,  this  proposal  raises 
more  problems  than  It  solves,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  it  may  not  do  what  It  Is 
intended  to  do.  Those  municipalities  with 
bad  credit  ratings  probably  could  not  afford 
the  interest  rates,  and  those  with  good  credit 
ratings  could  not  expect  help  from  the  Fi- 
nancing Authority. 

In  short,  the  Republican  bill  Is  typical  of 
Republican  performance  In  the  past — long 
on  fine  words,  short  of  action,  short  on 
monev. 

TH«     PROGRAM 

If  we  want  our  leadership  to  be  effective, 
we  cannot  criticize  without  offering  specific 
alternatives.  The  following  sug:;estlons  are 
offered  here  as  a  modest  contribution  to 
stimulate  thinking  toward  a  Democratic  pro- 
gram on  water  pollution  control. 
The  appropriation 

I  propose  first  that  we  support  a  far  more 
generous  appropriation  than  that  suggested 
by  Mr  Nixon.  The  population  has  almost 
doubled  In  the  last  fifty  years.  Industry  has 
grown  by  820':;  in  the  same  time.  The  Water 
Pollution  Control  Program  began  only  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  has  lagged  from  the  start  in 
funding  adequately  for  the  needs  of  our  ex- 
ploding population  and   Industrial  develop- 
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ment.  A  figure  in  the  area  of  (25  billion 
would  be  much  more  realistic  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  cities  for  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties during  the  next  five  years. 

F\jrther,  in  considering  a  supplementary 
contract  authority  reposed  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  we  should  also  consider  a 
mintmun^  federal  participation  on  the  sum 
contracted  for,  to  assure  that  If  the  Federal 
Government  partlcii>ates  in  this  way,  it  will 
be  offering  real,  not  token,  assistance  to  the 
cities. 

The  allocation  formula 

Second,  we  must  re-evaluate  the  allocation 
formula  for  waste  treatment  construction 
grants.  We  are  aware  of  the  problems  states 
and  municipalities  have  eucountered  under 
the  present  formula,  and  we  will  want  to 
keep  them  In  mind  in  working  out  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds.  Municipal 
governments  have  shouldered  great  debts  In 
going  forward  on  waste  treatment.  Under  the 
Nlxon  reimbursable  provision.  I  question 
whether  their  past  performance  will  be  re- 
warded Justly.  Here,  too,  we  will  have  to  keep 
past  performance  in  mind,  and  offer  equi- 
table reimbursement  and  future  support  to 
those  states  and  cities  who  have  cooperated 
so  well. 

Enforcement 

Third,  we  must  consider  proposals  for 
streamlining  enforcement  procedures.  If  we 
can  assure  polluters  that  their  activities  will 
meet  with  swift,  certain  sanctions  by  state 
governments  backed  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  believe  we  will  see  more  deter- 
mined efforts  on  their  part  to  control  their 
activities. 

Pollution  basins 

Fourth,  the  time  has  come  to  emphasize 
water  pollution  control  and  water  uses  in 
river  basins — larger,  more  coordinated  efforts 
than  we  have  been  promoting.  We  already 
have  provisions  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  /  ct  of  1961 — we  must  now 
work  out  programs  which  will  culminate  in 
a  network  of  river  basins  and  large,  econom- 
ical waste  treatment  plants  across  the 
country. 

User  charges 

Fifth,  we  should  consider  a  system  of  "user 
charges"  or  a  pollution  "tax"  to  cover  the 
costs  of  disposing  a  product  or  a  container, 
once  it  is  used.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if 
these  monetary  charges  are  applied  uniform* 
ly.  and  exemptions  offered  for  products 
which  do  not  pollute,  we  vrtll  see  a  swift  re- 
sponse from  Industry  anxious  to  preserve 
its  markets.  Since  presently  the  costs  of  pol- 
lution must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  It 
could  be  argued  that  a  user  charge  buUt  Into 
the  cost  of  the  product  will  not  greatly  add 
to  the  overall  cost  of  being  a  consunter. 
Research 

Sixth,  we  must  apply  the  formidable  tech- 
nological know-how  of  the  United  States  to 
developing  recycling  systems  for  all  waste. 
We  mvist  encourage  research  by  private  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
velop non-polluting  containers,  nontoxic  pes- 
ticides, re-usable  products.  By  every  means 
available  to  the  Congress,  we  must  encourage 
conservation  of  those  resources  left  to  us. 
Standards 

Seventh,  we  must  encourage  the  states  to 
adopt  pollution  standards  which  will  not  de- 
grade the  water  of  downstream  users.  And 
we  must  encourage  the  Interior  Department 
to  Insist  upon  such  standards.  Understand- 
ably, standards  In  different  areas  of  the  coun- 
try will  vary  with  the  different  uses  of  water, 
but  the  surest  way  of  achieving  compliance 
Is  to  keep  standards  uniform  wherever  pos- 
sible. This  win  also  limit  the  problem  of  in- 
dustries leaving  one  state  where  standards 
are  stringent  to  relocate  In  another  state 
which  may  be  more  lax.  There  is  no  economy, 
no  advantage  In  the  long  run  to  any  state 
to  entice  Industry  with  poor  water  and  air 
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quality  standards.  Water,  air,  natural  beauty 
and  resources  are  priceless.  We  must  lead  all 
the  states  to  see  that  simple  fact  of  life. 

Population  growth 
Eighth.  We  must  give  deep,  creative 
thought  to  a  policy  of  population  planning 
and  dispersal.  Predictions  Indicate  that  by 
the  year  2000,  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  over  300  million  and  that  almost 
90%  of  the  population  will  live  on  less  than 
10%  of  the  land.  We  have  time  now  to 
establish  a  program  of  dispersal  to  attract 
people  and  industry  to  the  smaller  towns, 
and  we  must  begin  to  consider  methods  for 
controlling  the  population  growth  and  for 
feeding,  housing,  and  education  of  the  mil- 
lions to  come.  This  Is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Population  and  the  American  Future  which 
I  sponsored  and  which  was  recently  signed 
into  law.  But  the  Democratic  Party,  as  the 
leaders  of  a  new  conservatism  of  the  en- 
vironment must  present  a  unified  integrated, 
imaginative  program  to  meet  Uie  challenge 
of  the  population  explosion,  we  can  hope  to 
succeed  only  If  we  plan  now. 

LEADING   THE   NATION   TO    A    NrW   CONSERVATISM 

For  the  long  term,  government  has  no 
choice  but  to  guide  the  Nation  to  a  new  era. 
We  wlU  have  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  slash- 
r.nd-burn  psychology  which  even  today  tells 
us  we  can  always  move  on  to  another  field, 
continent  or  planet;  and  the  growth 
fetishism  which  preaches  that  more  and 
more  material  goods  bring  greater  and  great- 
er happiness. 

This  will  require  great  changes,  and  will 
take  at  least  a  generation  to  accomplish. 
We  cannot  impose  Immediate  shocks  on  the 
system,  but  I  think  It  can  be  done  and  that 
we  can  begin  now. 

Our  economy  Is  badly  balanced  between 
goods  and  service.  We  are  Inundated  with 
surplus  products,  which  sophisticated  ad- 
vertising campaigns  feed  to  the  debt-ridden 
middle  classes  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy, 
while  our  poor  and  elderly  die  of  starvation 
and  neglect.  The  rewards  of  our  society  flow 
Into  business  and  Industry,  while  UtUe 
status  or  financial  reward  accrue  to  the 
servers  of  mankind. 

Government  can  ease  the  transition  of  the 
labor  force,  now,  by  upgrading  the  status — 
and  the  pay — of  teachers,  para-medics,  social 
workers,  and  institutionalizing  many  of  the 
services  now  provided  by  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. Vastly  Increased  training  and  Incen- 
tives, we  can  lure  people  away  from  the  al- 
ready over-crowded  production  lines. 

I  believe  we  are  already  on  our  way  to  this 
goal.  Surveys  indicate  that  a  larger  percent- 
age of  our  young  people  than  ever  before  now 
plan  to  enter  service  rather  than  business 
careers.  Our  young  doctors  are  opening  clinics 
in  poor  areas,  and  our  young  lawyers  are  en- 
tering the  field  of  poverty  law  in  increasing 
numbers. 

Government  can  encourage  these  trends 
with  more  money  for  educational  and  social 
programs. 

It  is  likely  that  the  price  of  goods,  once 
they  Include  the  cost  of  pollution,  will  limit 
consiunptlon  to  necessities,  and  imp>ose  con- 
siderable hardship  on  many  people.  All  of  us 
may  have  to  learn  to  live  and  love  a  much 
simpler  life. 

We  can  also  lead  a  nation-wide  education 
program,  changing  national  attitudes  from 
exploitative  to  preservative:  by  massive  edu- 
cational programs  on  the  scope  and  urgency 
we  put  into  science  after  the  Soviets  launched 
their  first  Sputnik. 

Here  too,  we  have  made  a  start.  It  was  the 
schools  and  young  people  who  planned  Earth 
Day  and  gave  It  Its  response.  Some  schools 
have  gone  further  and  added  environmental 
education  programs  to  their  curriculum. 

Congress  can  help  with  financial  aid  to 
schools,  colleges  and  advanced  academic  re- 
search. 
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Preservation  of  the  environment  Is  tech- 
nologically possible.  We  can  measure  what  we 
put  into  our  air  and  water,  analyze  it.  define 
it,  take  It  out,  and  use  it  again. 

But  Is  it  politically  possible? 

The  cost  and  sacrifice  as  well  as  greater 
government  regulation  will  fall  Increasingly 
on  the  citizen,  whose  tolerance  for  such 
measures  has  yet  to  be  fully  tested. 

The  one-man-one-car  privilege  cannot 
continue;  but  wlU  the  public  vote  the  neces- 
sary bonds  for  mass  transportation  on  a  scale 
contemplated  only  by  our  most  far-sighted 
planners?  Will  people  be  willing  to  swelter 
without  air  conditioning?  But  what  ven- 
geance will  they  wreak  on  the  public  official 
who  permits  higher  utility  rates  to  pay  for 
pollution  abatement?  Which  plants  will  be 
closed  down  because  it  is  economically  un- 
feasible to  equip  them  with  anti-pollution 
devices?  And  who  will  lose  his  Job;  what 
areas  will  lose  the  base  of  their  economy? 
Do  we  subsidize  older  plants  at  taxpayers' 
expense?  Do  we  Impose  user  or  effluent 
charges,  which  will  inevitably  be  passed  on 
to  the  consiuner? 

How  much  sacrifice  will  the  people  make? 

I  submit  that  the  people  trill  understand, 
and  mill  make  the  sacrifices,  if  they  are  given 
strong  leadership,  sound  programs,  and 
proven  accomplishments. 

Twice  In  this  century,  with  the  New  Deal 
and  the  New  Frontier,  the  Democratic  Party 
was  able  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  distress. 
We  found  new  answers;  we  offered  a  new 
vision,  embodied  the  Nation's  aspirations, 
and  the  people  followed  us. 

Now,  we  must  again  provide  this  same 
unity  and  leadership  to  achieve  national 
progress  against  this  newest  challenge:  The 
restoration  of  our  environment  and  its  pres- 
ervation for  generations  to  come. 


Neko  roR   National   Urban   Growth   Polict 
AND  New  CoMMtTNiTiKS  Program 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  LTn>i/>w  Aarlzt,  before  the 
Committee  on  National  Priorities,  Demo- 
cratic PoUcy  Conuntttee,  April  30,  1970) 
There  can  be  no  higher  national  priority 
than  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  our  liv- 
ing environment.  We  have  had  a  half  century 
of  rapid  urbanisation  In  the  United  States 
during  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  a  "watch-topsy-grow"  attitude.  The 
time  has  come  to  start  shaping  events  in  our 
urban  society  rather  than  have  events  shape 
us.  Demands  for  a  decent  living  environment 
can  only  be  satisfied  If  vre  have  a  national 
policy  to  use  all  our  resources  for  rational 
urban  development — both  physical  and  socio- 
economic. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  Federal  programs 
and  policies,  such  as  the  Federal  Interstate 
highway  program,  which  shape  our  urban 
destiny  and  yet  they  are  carried  on  in  a 
mindless  fashion  with  little  or  no  considera- 
tion of  how  they  will  affect  or  destroy  any 
rational  urban  objectives. 

Extensive  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Urban  Growth  have  carefully  charted 
population  growth  which  Indicates  an  In- 
crease In  population  of  100  million  during 
the  next  30  years.  These  additional  people 
must  be  housed  and  the  quality  of  housing 
of  many  of  our  existing  people  must  be  Im- 
proved. Continued  reliance  on  urban  sprawl 
Is  only  going  to  eiggravate  the  abrasive  qual- 
ity of  urban  life. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  far  reaching 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  shape  ur- 
ban grovTth  In  a  rational  fashion.  Joining 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  have  been 
many  of  the  most  prominent  Democratic 
lesbders  in  the  House  of  Representatives:  The 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  Whip  of  the  House; 
the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski,  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus;  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  the  Hon- 
orable William  Barrett,  Chairman  of  the 
Housing   Subcommittee;    and   many   of   the 
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Democratic  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in  tne 
Senate  by  the  Honorable  John  Sparkman, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  the  Honorable  Edmund 

Muskle.  „  ,, 

This  bill  creates  a  three-member  Council 
on  Urban  Growth  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  With  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  member  ex  officio, 
this  group  would  be  responsible  for  formu- 
lating national  policies  to  guide  States 
counties,  metropolitan  areas,  and  cities  and 
towns  toward  rational  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  assistance,  both  technical 
and  financial,  for  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  urban  overgrowth.  It  contains  major  pro- 
visions for  the  development  of  new  commu- 
nities, inner  city  areas  and  plans  for  State 
and  regional  growth  and  stabilization. 

The  bill  substantially  expands  HUD's  title 
IV  new  community  program  which  only 
guarantees  obligations  sold  by  developers  to 
finance  land  development.  Under  the  new 
legislation,  public  bodies  would  be  eligible 
for  grants  for  feasibility  studies  and  plan- 
ning for  new  community  development.  Any 
eligible  developer,  private  or  public,  could 
receive  loans  for  the  coets  of  land  acquisition 
and  the  construction  of  public  faculties  and 
commercial  and  industrial  centers.  The  loans 
have  the  advantage  of  substantial  delay  be- 
fore repayment  Is  due  to  begin. 

The  legislation  creates  a  Community  De- 
velopment   Corporation     to    run    this    new 
community  development  program.  The  Cor- 
poration would  have  a  flve-member  Board  of 
Directors,  one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council.  The  Corporation's  respon- 
slbiUUes   include  providing  grant   and   lo«n 
assistance  and  assuming  tiUe  IV  guarantee- 
ing power  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban    Development,    planning    community 
growth  and  development  programs,  carrying 
out  large-scale  new  community  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  federally  owned  land  and 
land  acquisition.  All  these  powers  and  duties 
would  be  vested  in  the  Corporation's  Board. 
The  provisions  for  Inner-city  development 
are   aimed   at   acquiring   currently   occupied 
land  tor  rebuilding  for  residential  use  to  help 
solve  the  housing  shortage  in  our  clUes.  The 
legislation  amends  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  It  differs  from  conventional  urban 
renewal  in  that  the  land  doea  not  have  to 
be  oUghted  to  qualify  It  for  use  under  this 
title.    Instead,    local    public    agencies   would 
be  given  assistance  for  rebuilding  projects  on 
land  currently  occupied  by  functionally  ob- 
solete  or    uneconomic    uses,   endangered    by 
natural  hazards  or  Inadequately  developed. 
Infrequently  used  rail  yards,  air  rights  over 
streets,    flood    lands    and    other    unused    or 
underused   land   could   be   acquired   for   the 
development     of     residential     housing     and 
public  facilities. 

The  bill  also  provides  States  and  regional 
bodies  with  grants  to  assist  in  financing 
population  growth  and  urban  development 
programs  and  technical  assistance  in  land- 
use  planning  and  development.  Grants  under 
ihe  bill's  fourth  title  may  also  be  used  to 
purchase  open  or  predominantly  open  land 
surrounding  urban  areas  for  purposes  of  new 
community  development,  recreation,  or  gen- 
erally to  conserve  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 


The  Prioktt  or  Health 
(Statement    by    U.S.    Representative    Peter 

Kyros.  Maine,  before  the  Democratic  Policy 

Council.  Committee  en  National  Priorities, 

April  29.  1970) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  panel.  There  exists  perhaps 
an  inherent  Inequity  as  I  appear  before  you. 
as  a  reasonably  healthy  individual,  to  sub- 
mit testimony  regarding  the  problems  of  the 
disabled,  thise  who  are  acutely  or  chronically 
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ill  those  who  are  mentally  ill.  and  those  who 
have  succumbed  to  illness.  There  are  many 
articulate  spokesmen  in  our  society  on  ques- 
tions of  poverty,  youth,  pollution,  business, 
and  labor.  The  sick,  however,  are  usually  a 
very  silent  minority.  It  falls  to  me.  therefore, 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce  Conamlttee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  state  the  case  for 
the  priority  of  health  in  our  Nation,  and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 

you.  . 

I  doubt  there  is  any  person  among  us  who 
has  not  suffered  a  severe  Illness  or  accident, 
or  stood  by  In  anguish  while  a  family  mem- 
ber a  close  friend,  or  a  relatilve  has  suffered. 
We  have  felt,  at  such  times,  that  health  is 
our  greatest  priority.  In  terms  of  individual 
values.  If  one  Is  seriously  ill  or  injured,  there 
is  little  else  that  matters. 

No    matter    how    great    our    national    or 
individual  commitment  to  proper  health  of 
our  population,  complete  freedom  from  Ill- 
ness or  injury  wUl  remain  as  elusive  as  the 
Fountain  of  Youth.  What  we  can  do.  how- 
ever U  reduce  the  Incidence  of  accidents  and 
nin^ses  m  our  Nation.  What  we  must  do  is 
recognize  that  "the  best  of  modern  medical 
care  should  be  made  available  to  every  Amer- 
ican "  This  recommendation   Is  quoted  di- 
rectly from  the  1968  Platform  of  our  Party. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  our  other 
domestic  and  social  goals  should  be  aban- 
doned in  the  quest  for  fully  adequate  health 
care  for  our  citizens.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  problems  of  poverty,  prob- 
lems of  the  environment,  and  problems  of 
health.  What  I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  is 
that  for  the  mlUlons  and  mlUlons  of  Amer- 
icans who  seek  better  Jobs,  better  housing 
better  transporUtion,  better  education,  and 
a  cleaner  environment,  these  goals  will  have 
little  meaning  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  satisfactory  health. 

There  U  no  question  but  that  our  Nation 
has  in  the  past  been  concerned  with  health. 
Diseases  such  as  rlcketa.  scurvy,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  tetanus  and  poUomyeUtls 
have  been  vlrtuaUy  eliminated  in  this  coun- 
try with  only  48  cases  of  polio  reported  in 
1968,  for  Instance.  Measles  and  rubella  are 
also  schedvUed  for  elimination. 

An  American  born  In  the  year  1900  could 
expect  an  average  lUe  span  of  49  years  A 
person  born  in  this  country  today  will  realize 
an  average  life  span  of  slightly  over  60  years^ 
la  1940  our  Infant  mortality  rate  was  140 
per  1000  births.  Today  this  mortality  rate  Is 
23  deaths  per  100  births. 

These  are  very  real  accompUshmenls. 
Today,  however,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
what  needs  to  be  done,  rather  than  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

The  decrease  In  our  infant  mortality  rate 
has  leveled  off.  In  1968,  15  other  nations  had 
lower  infant  mortality  rates  than  did  the 
United  States.  Compared  with  theee  other 
nations,  there  is  a  notably  high  level  of  seri- 
ously underweight  babies  born  In  this  coun- 
try as  result  of  premature  birth  and  other 
less  discernible  factors.  This  has  suggested 
to  many  that  the  medical  care  afforded  to 
prospective  mothers  In  this  country  is  Inade- 
quate Given  the  higher  rate  of  poverty 
among  non-white  families  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  significant  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  among  non-whites  is  three  times 
that  of  whites,  with  a  maternal  mortality 
rate  four  times  greater.  Worse,  this  maternal 
mortality  rate  gap  Is  increasing. 

The  upwards  curve  In  the  average  life 
span  of  Americans  has  similarly  come  to  a 
plateau,  increasing  only  slightly  since  the 
widespread  Introduction  of  antibiotics  in  the 
early  1950's.  Heart  disease  and  cancer,  the 
leading  causes  of  death,  have  been  joined  by 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  which  Is  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Deeths  from  emphy- 
sema alone  have  doubled  In  the  past  decade. 
Setting  aside  the  grim  sUtlstlcs  of  death. 
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it  is  all  too  obvious  that  living  Americans  do 
not  enjoy  satisfactory  health.  More  than  half 
of  us  suffer  from  at  least  one  chronic  medical 
condition,  of  varying  degrees  of  severity.  22 
million  American  citizens  are  limited  in  their 
physical  activity,  with  heart  disease,  arthri- 
tis, and  rheumatism  the  leading  causes  of 
these  limitations.  Even  among  our  children, 
between  20  and  40  percent  suffer  from  such 
chronic  health  problems  as  Impaired  vision, 
speech  Impediment,  poor  hearing,  mental 
retardation  and  emotional  disturbance.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  esti- 
mates that  one  and  a  half  million  children 
in  the  United  States  require  psychiatric 
attention. 

It  Is  also  all  too  obvious  what  a  demand 
these   health  shortcomings  among  our  citi- 
zens place  upon  our  medical  professions  and 
faclUtlee.  About  800  million  visits  to  doctors 
are  made  eech  year  in  this  country,  and  three 
out  of  every  four  citizens  see  a  doctor  at  least 
once  in  the  year.  About  one  American  In  ten 
enters  a  hospital  during  a  given  year.  The 
ratio  of  physicians  to  other  citizens  In  our 
country  has  remained  fairly  constant  during 
the  past  20  years — about  one  doctor  for  each 
650  Americans,  but  the  demands  placed  upon 
phvslclans    are    increasing   at   a    time    when 
fewer   physicians  are   providing  care  to  pa- 
tients.   The    American    Medical    Association 
states  that  we  actually  now  have  only  about 
one  practicing  doctor  for  every  1100  citizens. 
We  should  also  note  that  only  2  per  cent  of 
our  current  medical  school  graduates  are  en- 
tering   general    practice,   a   situation    which 
Senator     Yarborough,     Congressman     Fred 
Rooney,  many  other  Representatives  and  I 
are  trying  to  correct  by  means  of  legislation 
introduced  in  this  Congress. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  specific 
about  priorities  within  the  field  of  health, 
and  I  think  that  this  means  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  greater  health  manpower, 
and  better  distribution  of  this  manpower. 

While  applauding  the  expansion  of  health 
services  available  to  the  elderly  and  the  poor 
as  result  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs, 
we  must  recognize  the  strain  which  these 
programs  have  placed  upon  our  medical  fa- 
cilities. We  can  talk  about  Inadequacies  In 
the  Medicaid  program— and  I  would  point 
out  that  only  2V4  million  children  of  the  20 
million  chUdren  from  needy  families  are  able 
at  present  to  receive  medical  care  under 
Medicaid  and  we  can  state  that  the  time  Is 
coming  for  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

•What  I  want  to  stress  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible today  Is  that  we  have  got  to  begin  now 
to  expand  the  medical  personnel  resources 
needed  for  these  programs,  or  they  will  be 
woefully  Inadequate. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
states  that  3.4  million  persons  are  employed 
m  the  health  professions  In  this  country. 
This  figure  represents  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  labor  force  and  16  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  labor  force.  Unfor- 
tunately this  Is  not  enough. 

We  have  over  300.000  physicians  In  the 
United  States,  and  more  than  twice  that 
many  registered  nurses.  We  have  more  than 
a  million  additional  practical  nurses  and 
additional  health  personnel,  not  counting 
our  250.000  dentists  and  125,000  pharmacists. 
These  totals  might  appear  large,  but  they 
are  InstilBclent. 

One  problem  Is  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cal personnel.  The  ratio  of  physicians  to  pa- 
tients which  I  have  cited  Is  only  an  average 
ratio,  which  Is  of  little  help  to  the  residents 
of  rural  areas  and  central  cities,  where  there 
is  often  orUy  one  physician  for  every  3.000 
persons. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  better 
dUtrlbutlon  of  physicians,  the  aggregate 
shortage  would  remain. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence  of  this 
shortage  is  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  resi- 
dencies  in   our   nation's  hospitals  are  now 


filled  by  forelgn-bom  doctors.  Our  medical 
schools  currently  graduate  about  9000  future 
physicians  each  year,  but  we  import  an  equal 
number  of  doctors  from  abroad.  Approxi- 
mately 72.000  foreign  physicians  have  come 
to  work  in  this  country  since  1962.  Many  of 
them  are  from  those  very  nations  which  we 
are  trying  to  assist  or  have  been  assisting  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  their  own  popula- 
tions, such  as  the  Philippines  and  South 
Korea. 

We  are  talking  today  about  the  priorities 
of  our  own  country.  But  if  one  of  these  pri- 
orities Is  the  quest  for  a  safer,  healthier, 
community  of  nations,  as  I  believe  it  should 
be.  then  It  Is  hypocritical  to  deprive  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  so  many  thousands  of 
their  best  physicians. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for 
the  development  of  additional  medical  man- 
power in  the  United  States.  In  passing  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  we  acknowl- 
edged the  demand  for  52.000  additional  doc- 
tors and  141,000  additional  nurses  and  allied 
health  personnel. 

The  authorizations  provided  by  this  Act 
have,  unfortunately,  not  been  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  Administration. 

For  fiscal  1971,  for  Instance,  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  authorizes  federal  expendi- 
ture of  $57  million  in  loans  to  medical  stu- 
dents, nurses,  and  others  training  In  the 
health  professions.  The  Administrations 
pending  budget  request  appropriates  little 
more  than  a  third  that  amount,  or  $21.6 
million. 

The  budgetary  support  which  the  Admin- 
istration is  willing  to  provide  towards  the 
construction  of  medical  school  facilities  is 
only  about  one  half  the  amount  which  the 
Congress  believes  should  be  spent — $118  mil- 
lion compared  to  an  authorization  of  $225 
million.  Only  $8  million  out  of  an  author- 
ization of  $35  million  is  provided  for  con- 
struction of  nursing  school  facilities.  The 
Congress  also  authorized  $41  million  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  1971  for  the  construction  of 
medical  libraries  and  health  research  facil- 
ities: the  Administration  proposes  to  spend 
exactly  nothing  for  these  programs. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  construction 
grants  are  the  most  likely  Items  for  reduc- 
tion during  times  of  inflation  and  budgetary 
stringency.  This  Is  only  effective  as  a  short- 
run  policy,  however.  There  Is  now  a  backlog 
of  about  $400  million  of  approved  funds  for 
medical  facilities  construction.  The  need  for 
this  construction  exists,  as  evidenced  by 
approval  of  the  funds.  The  actual  obligations 
have  not  been  made,  however. 

Moreover.  It  is  not  Just  student  loans  and 
construction  funds  which  are  being  cut.  The 
budget  funds  most  imixjrtant  to  the  very 
survival  of  many  medical  schools  have  been 
cut  by  almost  one-half.  In  comparing  the 
fiscal  1971  Congressional  authorizations  to 
the  Administration's  budget  request.  Grants 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  medical  and  health 
schools  have  been  authorized  at  $168  million; 
only  $113.6  million  Is  provided  In  the  budget 
for  this  purpose.  $40  million  in  such  funds 
were  authorized  for  nursing  schools;  only  $11 
million  are  requested  In  the  Administration 
budget. 

Of  the  103  medical  schools  in  our  nation, 
at  least  12  are  presently  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy, many  of  them  spending  endowment 
funds  to  pay  day-to-day  expenses. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  doctors  we 
need,  we  must  have  higher  appropriations 
to  assist  our  medical  schools. 

If  we  are  going  to  live  up  to  our  pledge 
of  having  adequate  medlcil  care  as  a  right, 
rather  »han  a  privilege  of  our  citizens,  we 
must  stop  shortchanjing  our  nation  In  the 
development  of  adequate  health  manpower. 

We  should  be  doing  other  things  as  well. 
We  should  be  expanding  our  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program,  and  assisting  our  hospitals  in 
their  renovation  and  new  equipment  needs. 
We  should  be  finding  ways  of  controlling  the 
rising  costs  of  medical  care,  which  continue 
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to  Increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  almost 
any  other  family  budget  Item.  We  should  be 
doing  a  better  Job  of  coordinating  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  facilities,  In  order  to 
avoid  needless  duplication.  We  should  be  dis- 
cussing means  of  bringing  medical  Insur- 
ance programs,  which  benefit  92  per  cent 
of  the  families  with  Incomes  of  over  $10,000 
but  less  than  half  of  thoee  who  earn  the 
least,  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  mtist  ex- 
f>and  our  research  in  dealing  with  those  dis- 
eases which  can  be  controlled. 

Most  of  these  goals,  however,  are  of  little 
importance  unless  we  reach  what  I  believe 
must  be  our  first  priority  within  the  field  of 
health:  adequate  numbers  of  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  medical  technicians  and  medical 
aides. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  state  the  priority 
of  health  when  compared  to  our  other  na- 
tional needs.  The  relationship  between  pov- 
erty, an  unhealthy  environment,  and  poor 
health  indicates  that  our  Investments  in 
health  will  bring  the  greatest  returns  when 
accompanied  by  vigorous  action  in  such 
areas  as  Job  training.  Improved  education, 
urban  renovation,  and  pollution  abatement. 

When  one  considers  our  basic  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
however.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  proper 
health  care  Is  a  prerequisite  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  national  destiny. 

Housing  and  Urban  Problems:  The 

Inner   City 

(Statement  of  Hon.  Wuxjam  S.  Moorhead,  of 

Pennsylvania,  before  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee   on    National    Priorities,    April    29. 

1970) 

Any  consideration  of  national  priorities 
must  begin  with  one  all  important  subject: 
economics  and,  the  various  breakdown  of 
economics,  of  the  national  budget,  Includ- 
ing revenue  and  Its  allocation,  have  to  be 
weighted  on  the  basis  of  what  needs  must 
be  met.  The  urgent  need  Is  to  find  the  money 
needed  to  cure  our  urban  ills. 

In  discussing  priorities,  the  first  conclu- 
sion that  must  be  reached  is  that  any  new 
sums  available  for  urban  programs  will  de- 
pend on  cuts  In  the  defense  budget.  The  de- 
fense budget,  despite  Its  Congressional  par- 
ing of  last  year,  still  accounted  for  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  Administrative  budget, 
which  excludes  trust  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  only  40rc  of  the  budget 
Is  controllable.  Over  80%  of  the  controllables 
are  in  Defense.  It  becomes  obvious  that  If  re- 
sources are  to  be  freed  for  programs  with 
high  priorities,  they  have  to  come  out  of 
controUables. 

There  are  other  areas  which  deserve  closer 
appraisal  also,  such  as  the  highway  program, 
farm  supports,  the  space  program,  various 
subsidized  special  interest  programs,  but  the 
part  of  the  budget  that  most  urgently  calls 
for  close  scrutiny  is  the  Defense  budget. 

As  we  talk  here  this  afternoon,  the  mlU- 
tary  procurement  authorization  bill  Is  be- 
ing debated  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  re- 
questing $20.24  billion.  I  have  prepared  a 
substitute  bin  to  the  Committee  bill  which 
amount  to  a  5%  llne-by-Une  efficiency  cut. 
It  should  be  more.  This  will  not  endanger 
our  national  security,  and  will  provide  a 
savings  of  $1,012  billion  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

A  concerned  Congress  trimmed  the  Admin- 
istration budget  request  of  last  year  by 
more  than  $6  billion,  primarily  from  the  De- 
fense budget;  we  must  continue  the  fight 
this  year. 

Measured  against  urban  needs  and  the  bite 
that  inflation  takes  out  of  all  Income,  the 
first  budget  for  which  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion is  completely  responsible  Is  the  most 
retrogressive  budget  in  over  three  decades. 

Most  appalling,  this  retreat  comes  at  a 
time  of  extreme  urban  crisis.  Our  Inner  cities 
are  sliding  Into  disaster.  The  cities  face  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  And  the  disaster  and  stag- 
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nation  are  not  temporary;  they  will  certainly 
grow  worse  unless  we  change  the  emphasis 
of  the  allocation  of  our  available  resources. 

This  Administration,  excepting  for  its 
proper  but  inadequate  thrust  in  welfare  re- 
form, is  not  only  failing  to  progress  where 
forward  momentum  Is  so  desperately  neces- 
sary, it  Is  reversing  much  of  the  movement 
which  was  won  in  hard  legislative  fights  of 
recent  years. 

The  fund  for  the  desperate  needs  of  the 
decaying  Inner  cities  must  be  found — not 
in  the  future,  but  in  the  Immediate  present, 
beginning  now.  Improving  education  cannot 
wait,  for  a  short  Investment  means  decreas- 
ing dividends  when  big  payoffs  are  manda- 
tory. The  polluted  environment  cannot  wait 
If  our  world  Is  to  remain  habitable.  Mass 
transit  cannot  wait  if  we  are  to  move  the 
urban  masses.  Needed  housing  cannot  wait 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  right  of  decent  homes 
for  all.  Job  training  cannot  wait  if  we  are 
to  provide  meaningful  skills  to  all  who  want 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Equality  and  human 
rights  cannot  wait  If  we  are  to  become  one 
society.  Inflation  and  growing  unemploy- 
ment under  the  present  policies  pose  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  our  sound  economy, 
which  must  remain  sound  if  we  are  to  fi- 
nance national  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  first  of  all  requirements,  the 
number  one  priority.  Is  a  healthy  economy. 
And,  I  fear  that  the  mismanagement  by  the 
present  fXJllcy  makers  Is  endangering  the 
health  of  an  economy  which  has  proven  that 
It  need  not  evolve  In  cycles.  Others,  I  know, 
are  dwelling  on  this  subject,  but  the  exces- 
sive Interest  rates  and  slower  production  are 
going  to  subtract  substantially  from  the  an- 
ticipated revenues  of  the  federal  government, 
making  more  difficult  the  allocation  of  our 
resources.  This  need  not  be;  enlightened 
fiscal  management  can  correct  this  growing 
recession  coupled  with  Inflation.  I  call  again 
on  the  Administration  to  utilize  the  tools 
provided  by  Congress — and  Join  in  provid- 
ing others — to  combat  this  double  menace 
of  inflation  and  recession. 

The  high  interest  policies  of  this  Admin- 
istration have  forced  the  housing  Industry 
Into  a  depression.  Not  only  are  we  falling 
to  meet  our  housing  goals  established  by 
law  (housing  starts  dropped  by  40%  In  1969, 
when  they  should  have  Increased)  we  are  not 
replacing  or  improving  substandard  housing 
that  continues  to  deteriorate.  Coets  soar  and 
production  drops  each  year  owing  to  infla- 
tionary rises  In  land,  labor,  money  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  $3.3  billion  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  the  Administration  budget  is  an  Increase 
of  only  $135  million  over  fiscal  1970,  barely 
enough  to  cover  the  Inflationary  rise  and  in- 
creased federal  pay.  Two  key  programs  so 
essential  to  Inner  city  Improvement,  urban 
renewal  and  model  cities  supplementary 
grants,  were  held  at  1970  levels  by  the  Admin- 
istration. The  $1  billion  budgeted  for  urban 
renewal  Is  only  27  percent  of  the  pending 
applications  which  already  total  $3.8  billion. 
The  program  has  to  meet  the  cities  requests 
If  It  Is  to  provide  adequate  assistance.  It  Is 
my  fervent  hope  that  Congress  will  appro- 
priate the  full  $2.3  billion  It  has  already 
authorized  for  urban  renewal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  achievement  of  a 
real  breakthrough  in  volume  housing  pro- 
duction at  lower  costs  AX£0  requires  the 
acceptance  of  brand  new  concepts  by  Indus- 
try, and  all  levels  of  government  as  well. 

The  urgency  of  the  housing  problem  In  the 
United  States  requires  that  steps  be  taken 
immediately  to  develop  cost-saving  building 
innovations.  One  of  the  biggest  stumbling 
blocks  to  this  effort  has  Ijeen  the  thousands 
of  different,  often  conflicting  building  codes 
across  the  country.  Combine  this  with  the 
lack  of  an  authoritative  technical  institu- 
tion to  review  and  approve  Innovative  con- 
struction techniques  and  the  natural  result 
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Is  t^e  higher  cost  of  homes  *nd  obstacles  in 
the  Introduction  of  i:ew  materials.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  no  single  source  where 
professionals  can  turn  for  authoritative  cur- 
rent data  regarding  the  changing  develop- 
ments In  all  facets  of  building  technology. 
Fragmentation  In  the  housing  Industry  sim- 
ply must  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies  and  a  mass 
market  for  the  construction  of  low -cost 
housing.  The  Administration's  '•Operation 
Breakthrough"  is  important,  but  the  out- 
come Is  uncertain,  and  It  does  not  resolve 
the  basic  problems. 

Education  has  been  a  favorite  whipping 
bov  m  the  President's  rhetorical  attack  on 
Congress  The  President  vetoed  the  1970  edu- 
cation bill  and  then  asked  for  only  $130  mil- 
lion Increase  over  the  fiscal  1970  request. 
This  means  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  plac- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  school 
costs  on  already  bare  state  and  local  treas- 
uries. Federal  aid  to  the  educationally  de- 
prived under  TlUe  1  would  be  increased  by 
only  $74  million  If  NUon  Administration 
requests  are  met. 

Congress  has  authorized  much  more,  and 
I  hope  Congress  appropriates  much  more. 
For  as  President  Nixon  said  while  campaign- 
ing in  1968.  education  Is  the  one  area  which 
cannot  be  shortchanged. 

As  In  other  programs,  the  Nlxcn  Adminis- 
tration requests  In  the  health  field  barely 
cover  the  Increased  costs  of  holding  the  line, 
brought  on  by  the  Administration's  Infla- 
tionary policies.  Hospital  construction  money 
was  actually  reduced  in  the  requests,  despite 
the  President's  lament  of  a  "medical  crisis." 
Medical  manpower  training  programs  are 
being  reduced  although  there  Is  a  severe 
shortage  of  doctors,  nurses  and  medical  per- 
sonnel. And  In  research,  cutbacks  have 
severely  hampered  some  significant  efforts 
that  could  save  lives  of  Americans  In  the 
future. 

Mass  transit  also  suffers  lessened  emphasis, 
contrary-  to  the  President's  pledge  of  a 
"balanced  national  transportation  system." 
Nearly  65  ""r  of  Federal  transportaUon  funds 
are  allocated  to  highways.  WhUe  an  urban 
transportation  bill  would  provide  new  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  of  over  (3  billion,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  restrict  1971  cash  outlays 
to  only  WO  million.  This  shortsighted  ap- 
proach leaves  little  incentive  for  the  bold 
innovation  so  necessary  to  bring  new  tppor- 
tunlty  to  our  Inner  cities. 

The  cry  of  law  and  order  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  all  Inner  city  residents,  the 
most  victimized  of  Americans.  Even  here, 
the  Administration  which  raised  a  local 
responsibility  to  a  nation  political  ifsue 
would  shortchange  the  cities,  both  In  funds 
and  administratively.  The  Administration 
asked  for  only  $48  million,  less  than  half  the 
authorized  amount,  for  the  l*w  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Also,  the  failure 
to  give  the  cities  first  priority,  and  bungled 
Administration  threatens  the  entire  program 
designed  to  provide  aid  to  the  local  govern- 
ments in  the  fight  against  crime. 

A  Nixon  promise  of  revenue  sharing  with 
the  cities  gave  rise  to  expectations  las';  year. 
He  announced  Initial  funding  of  $500  million 
last  year,  but  requested  only  $275  million 
which  would  not  be  available  until  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  1971,  a  year  from  now. 

Manpower  training  received  somewhat  bet- 
ter consideration,  but  even  this  all  Important 
area  was  not  stifflclently  funded  in  the  budget 
requests  Of  the  $13.2  billion  requested,  cnly 
$1.6  billion  Is  for  training  the  poor  E.nd  hard 
core  problems.  Most  importantly,  rising  un- 
employment— In  1969  the  highest  in  12 
yean — threatens  private  participation  In 
hopeful  Job  programs. 

The  great  upsurge  of  Interest  m  environ- 
ment Improvement  caught  up  with  the  new 
President  last  year  It  appears,  however,  the 
fervor  extended  mostly  to  rhetoric.  The  Pres- 
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Ident  announced  $10  billion  "clean  waters" 
program  for  Municipal  sewage  facilities  pro- 
vides only  $4  billion;  hard  pressed  cities  must 
come  up  with  the  balance  of  $6  billion.  And 
even  the  federal  outlays  of  the  short-chainged 
allocation  would  be  far  short  of  Congressional 
authorization.  Air  pollution  control  was  like- 
wise smothered  In  rhetoric,  but  left  wanting 
in  budget  requests,  with  only  $3  million  more 
in  fiscal  1971 — a  paltry  sum  Indeed  when  one 
views  the  intensive  pollution  of  1970. 

Is  there  little  wonder,  then,  that  I  profess 
pessimism  about  the  future  of  our  cities. 
Matched  against  the  present  demands  which 
are  not  being  met,  the  increasing  population 
and  ever  greater  demands  on  cities  will  sink 
them  in  the  morass  of  an  entangled  Jungle  of 
pooT  transportation.  Inadequate  housing, 
growing  crime,  declining  business,  shortage 
of  Jobs  and  a  city  society  of  the  uneducated 
and  underemployed. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  our  country.  If 
we  are  concerned  for  human  dignity,  then  we 
must  draw  an  agenda  for  action.  We  must 
emphasize  our  own  needs.  We  cannot  permit 
to  happen  that  which  is  happening  in  the 
cities.  I  know  the  need  for  a  strong  defense, 
and  understand  the  demands  of  the  military. 
However,  unless  we  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  cities,  and  put  the  emphasis  on  first 
needs  first,  there  may  be  precious  little  of 
the  American  dream  to  defend  In  a  few  short 
years. 

In  the  recent  Brookings  study,  "Setting 
National  Priorities,  the  1971  Budget",  former 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze  said,  "at 
least  for  the  Immediate  future,  the  largely 
uncontrollable  Increases  In  income  mainte- 
nance programs  (such  as  welfare),  combined 
with  periodic  Increases  In  Social  Security 
benefits  will  claim  much  of  the  normal 
growth  la  Federal  revenues  Barring  changes 
In  taxes,  or  further  sizeable  decreases  In 
military  spending,  they  will  severely  limit  the 
possible  expansion  of  other  domestic  pro- 
grams." 

The  Democratic  Party  has  never  been 
afraid  to  take  risks  or  to  advocate  change. 

While  there  Is  an  element  of  risk  involved, 
and  it  is  never  easy  to  change  priorities,  I 
believe  the  Democratic  Party  Is  ready  to  as- 
sume the  necessary  leadership  In  this  role. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  reorder  our 
priorities  for  pressing  domestic  needs,  and  to 
do  It  today. 

STATEkfcarr    or    Congkxssman    Wiixiam    D. 

Hathawat  BzroRX  thz  CoMMrnxs  om  Na- 

Tio'«Ai.     PaioRmzs.     Dzicocratic     Pouct 

Council.  Aphil  29.  1970 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  Committee  on  National 
Priorities  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Council, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  for 
the  all-important  work  you  are  doing.  The 
task  of  setting  national  priorities  Is  not  an 
easy  one,  and  too  often  the  past  Judgments 
of  our  society's  needs  and  goals  have  not 
been  the  result  of  rational  consideration, 
evaluation  and  decision.  This  Committee  per- 
forms a  valuable  function  by  focusing  atten- 
tion en  the  need  for  recognizing  that  hard 
choices  must  be  made  in  rationing  our  re- 
sources, and  that  we  must  allocate  those 
rssources  In  a  reasoned  and  systematic  man- 
ner. In  addition,  you  perform  a  valuable 
function  by  gathering  the  Information  and 
facts  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  choose  sens- 
ibly from  among  the  various  alternatives 
open  to  us.  I  am  sure  that  the  work  of  this 
Committee  will  contribute  much  toward 
sound,  coordinated  social  progress  In  the 
years  ahead. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade.  I  believe  our 
mission  for  the  seventies  should  be  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  In  America.  Histori- 
cally we  have  emphasized  quantity  over 
quality,  and  we  have  done  an  effective  Job 
In  meeting  the  demand  for  more  cars,  more 
television   sets,   more   military   gadgets.   We 
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have  succeeded  In  establishing  ourselves  as 
the  most  jxjwerful,  the  most  affluent  nation 
that  has  ever  existed  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. But  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
goal  has  come  the  realization  that  national 
survival  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  services  which  are 
provided  as  on  the  nature  of  those  goods  tmd 
services.  Sheer  numbers  can  no  longer  suffice; 
quality  must  become  the  hallmark  of  Amer- 
ican living. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  effectively 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970's  and  achieve 
the  goal  of  improving  the  quality  of  American 
life,  there  must  be  a  reordering  of  priorities 
to  allow  greater  expenditures  in  the  area  of 
environmental  and  human  welfare.  Recent 
activities  on  Earth  Day  served  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  a  basic  shift  In  emphasis 
away  from  uncontrolled  technological  growth 
in  the  name  of  "progress"  to  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  development,  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  America's  natural  resources. 
Thousands  of  citizens  demonstrated  their 
concern  over  the  deterioration  of  our  physical 
environment,  and  particularly  the  threats  of 
air  and  water  pollution.  I  share  this  concern 
and  support  a  national  effort  to  control  air 
and  water  pollution  and  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  but  today  I  wish  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  a  different  type  of  environmental 
problem  and  call  attention  to  ways  in  which 
we  can  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Amer- 
ica's working  men  and  women. 

For  the  American  worker  who  spends  nearly 
one  quarter  of  his  time  at  his  Job.  the  quality 
of  the  workplace  Is  an  Important  environ- 
mental matter.  I  believe  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  protect  the  American  worker  from 
Job-related  deaths,  Illnesses  and  injuries. 
The  need  for  improved  nationwide  standards 
In  the  field  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
l3  amply  demonstrated  by  shocking  statis- 
tics; every  eight  minutes  of  every  working 
day  one  American  worker  is  killed  and  148 
sustain  disabling  Injuries  on  the  Job.  Every 
year  some  14,500  persons  are  killed  and  more 
than  2  million  are  disabled  as  a  result  of 
work-related  injuries  or  lUnesses.  During  the 
last  four  years  more  Americans  have  been 
killed  where  they  work  than  in  Vletnajn. 

Not  only  do  these  statistics  reflect  great 
losses  in  terms  of  human  tragedy,  they  rep- 
resent great  losses  In  terms  of  productivity. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  man-days  are 
lost  every  year  due  to  Industrial  accidents. 
In  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  man- 
days  lost  because  of  work-related  Injuries 
was  ten  times  the  number  lost  because  of 
strikes.  In  1968  the  costs  of  deaths,  injuries 
and  Illnesses  on  the  Job  In  terms  of  lost  time, 
loet  production  and  insurance  totalled  about 
$7.9  billion. 

These  statistics  are  appalling  In  this  day 
and  age.  and  they  Indicate  that  one  of  our 
first  priorities  must  be  the  adoption  of  fed- 
eral occupational  health  and  safety  legisla- 
tion. I  have  sponsored  a  bill  designed  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  labor,  management  and 
the  medical  and  health  professions  to  mount 
a  coordinated  attack  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary money  and  manpower  resources  to  elim- 
inate or  control  the  hazards  of  the  work- 
place. The  bin.  currently  being  considered 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, provides  for  the  development  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  to  cover 
workers  employed  by  businesses  affecting 
commerce.  It  authorizes  the  setting  of  ef- 
fective standards,  their  administration  and 
enforcement.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  states  to  encourage  them 
to  develop  and  Improve  their  own  safety 
programs.  These  provisions  will  make  pos- 
sible extensive  cooperation  between  the  fed- 
eral goverimient  and  the  states  In  the  health 
and  safety  field,  and  will  enable  states  to 
retain  Jurisdiction  In  the  field  If  they  are 
wining  and  able  to  do  the  Job.  The  bill  also 
contains  provisions  to  promote  more  accu- 
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rate  and  centralized  reporting  of  safety  and 
health  Information  and  provides  for  pro- 
grams of  research,  training  and  education. 
I  firmly  believe  that  enactment  of  this  type 
of  legislation  must  be  a  matter  of  top  priority 
for  it  will  mean  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  needless  Illnesses,  injuries  and  deaths 
which  result  from  unsafe  or  unhealthful 
working  conditions. 

In  a  related  area,  I  fed  It  Is  Imperative 
that  a  minimum  federal  standard  for  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws  be  established. 
The  original  Intent  of  these  laws  was  to  pro- 
vide injvured  workers  with  wage  loss  benefits 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  average  weekly 
wage.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  statei 
have  failed  to  meet  this  minimum  standard. 
In  46  states  the  maximum  limits  on  the 
weekly  benefit  Injured  workers  can  receive 
are  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  state's  aver- 
age weekly  wage.  Medical  benefits  are  limited 
In  27  states,  and  seriously  injured  workers 
must  bear  the  burden  of  any  medical  care 
they  require  beyond  the  limits  fixed  in  the 
state  law.  Maintenance  benefits  for  workers 
undertaking  vocational  rehabilitation  are  not 
provided  under  32  state  laws.  In  addition, 
there  are  severe  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  benefits  available  to  widows  and  children, 
broad  gaps  In  coverage,  and  omissions  In  the 
scope  of  protection  provided.  In  fact,  no  state 
law  meets  all  the  minimum  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  or 
those  recommended  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions,  the  organization  of  state  work- 
men's compensation  administrators.  Because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  I  feel  federal  action  Is  Im- 
perative if  we  are  to  provide  a  decent  level 
of  wage  loss  benefits  and  adequate  medical 
care. 

I  also  urge  that  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  be  updated  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
mlnlmiim  wage  and  to  extend  its  coverage 
to  all  of  the  nation's  workforce.  No  single 
piece  of  legislation  has  done  as  much  to 
alleviate  poverty,  and  no  single  leglsla'lve 
route  constitutes  a  better  weapon  In  the  war 
on  poverty  than  the  FL8A. 

The  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage  Is  to 
provide  workers  with  enough  earnings  for 
"a  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  .  ." 
The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour 
does  not  allow  a  family  to  live  decently  and 
in  dignity.  It  Is  clear  that  the  minimum  wage 
must  be  increased  to  an  amount  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.00  an  hour  in  order  to 
provide  vrorkers  with  a  meaningful  recom- 
pense for  their  labor. 

More  Importantly.  I  believe  that  all  Amer- 
icans who  labor  for  a  living  should  be  guar- 
anteed the  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  There  are  approximately  11  million  non- 
supervisory  workers  In  private  Industry  who 
are  still  denied  coverage  under  FLSA.  Most 
of  these  workers  are  also  excluded  from  state 
minimum  wage  and  hour  protection.  Major 
groups  of  such  workers  are  employed  In 
smaller  retail  and  service  firms  and  smaller 
farms  said  as  household  domestics.  In  addi- 
tion, significant  numbers  of  workers  receive 
only  limited  protection  under  the  Act  be- 
cause of  specific  exemptions  Involving  groups 
of  workers  such  as  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers,  farm  workers  and  various  food 
processing  workers. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  na- 
tion's agricultural  workers  continue  to  be 
denied  almost  all  of  the  rights  and  benefits 
enjoyed  by  other  workers  under  federal  and 
state  laws.  The  three  million  Americans  who 
work  for  wages  In  agriculture  need  protec- 
tion and  assistance  now.  Farm  workers 
should  be  Included  under  all  the  protective 
and  social  welfare  legislation  enjoyed  by 
other  American  workers. 

I  also  advocate  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  be  reviewed  and  specifically  that 
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Section  14(b)  be  repealed.  This  section  in- 
vites Individual  states  to  compete  for  In- 
dustrial plants  by  enactment  of  antl-unlon 
legislation.  In  actual  practice  It  has  encour- 
aged the  poorest  states  to  enact  "rtght-to- 
work"  laws  which  perpetuate  an  antl-unlon 
environment  that  invites  violence  to  union 
organizers,  discharge  of  union  adherents,  and 
other  unlon-bustlng  devices. 

Another  priority  related  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  American  life  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  systematic  method  of  financing  health 
services  for  all  of  the  American  people.  The 
concept  that  health  Is  a  basic  human  right 
Is  now  widely  accepted.  There  is,  however, 
a  fundamental  discrepancy  between  accept- 
ance of  this  principle  and  the  means  to  Im- 
plement It.  If  health  Is  a  right,  all  people, 
regardless  of  income  and  ability  to  pay, 
should  have  access  to  health  services.  To  im- 
plement this  right,  I  endorse  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Health  Care  System  based 
on  a  national  health  insurance  plan,  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  curative  health  services, 
and  comprehensive  health  planning.  The 
plan  should  cover  all  of  the  people  of  the 
nation  and  could  be  financed  by  contribu- 
tions from  employers,  employees  and  general 
revenues. 

Neither  can  we  rest  content  with  the  pres- 
ent Social  Security  System,  for  its  benefi- 
ciaries stUl  do  not  have  adequate  economic 
security.  Although  the  individual  who  re- 
tired In  1954  Is  receiving  a  higher  social 
security  benefit  today,  the  buying  power  of 
his  higher  benefit  is  worth  less  than  the 
benefit  he  was  receiving  fifteen  years  ago. 
Since  the  gap  between  the  Income  and  liv- 
ing standard  of  older  people  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  getUng  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  I  advocate  a  substantial 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  at  this 
time  and  advocate  amending  the  Act  so  that 
future  adjustments  will  be  tied  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

In  the  continuing  struggle  for  civil  rights. 
one  of  our  first  priorities  must  be  to  end 
discrimination  in  employment.  The  abnor- 
mally high  rates  of  unemployment  among 
Negro  and  other  minorities  and  the  remain- 
ing pockets  of  discrimination  require  that 
vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  expand  opportu- 
nities for  minority  group  workers  In  the 
better  paid  and  more  skilled  Jobs  through- 
out the  economy. 

As  a  representative  from  an  area  where 
shoes  and  textiles  play  an  important  role 
In  the  economy,  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  soaring  increases  of  Imports  in  products 
sensitive  to  disruption  by  unfair  competi- 
tion. Rapidly  rising  imports  In  these  Indus- 
tries have  a  particularly  adverse  Impact  on 
affected  workers  and  their  communities. 
Shutdowns  of  plants  or  departments  usxially 
result  In  the  loss  to  workers  of  seniority 
and  seniority-related  benefits  and,  some- 
times, the  Job-loss  means  that  the  Ei>ecial 
work  skills  developed  In  a  specific  plant 
cannot  be  appUed  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
workers  and  their  families  cannot  easily 
move  from  one  town  to  another,  and  when 
they  do.  they  must  incur  the  expense  of 
moving  and  the  loss  of  friends  and  relation- 
ships that  have  developed  over  many  years. 
In  addition,  an  affected  community,  par- 
ticularly a  smaU  town,  can  experience  a 
shrinking  tax  base  as  a  result  of  plant  or 
mill  closings.  This  means  an  additional  eco- 
nomic burden  is  imposed  on  all  citizens,  not 
Just  the  workers  displaced.  For  all  of  these 
reasons.  I  believe  that  a  realistic  tariff-quota 
system  must  be  Inaplemented  to  protect 
workers.  Safeguards  against  Injury  from  Im- 
ports should  be  administered  so  that  dras- 
tic production  cutbacks  or  employnjent-dls- 
placement  do  not  follow.  Agreements  with 
other  nations  to  regulate  world  trade  are 
needed  and  should  be  concluded  for  Indus- 
tries particularly  sensitive  to  disruption 
from  Increasing  Imports  and  unfair  compe- 
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tltlon.  In  addition,  an  effeotlve,  workable 
trade  adjustment  assistance  mechanism  Is 
a  necessity  for  trade  policy  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  workers  aiul  firms  that  are 
adversely  affected  by  Impwrts. 

In  my  view,  the  top  priority  objective  of 
national  economic  policy  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  full  employment — Jobs 
at  decent  wages  for  all  people  who  are  able 
to  work  and  desire  employment.  We  must 
Insist  that  unemployment  not  be  used  as 
a  cure-all  for  rising  prices.  We  can't  sacri- 
fice otir  working  people  by  making  them  the 
whipping  boy  for  Inflation.  What  is  needed 
is  a  better  balance  in  the  economy — ^between 
wages,  profits,  dividends  and  other  forms 
of  Income — for  sustained  economic  growth 
to  reach  full  employment  and  maintain  It. 
Federal  policies  should  encourage  such  im- 
proved balance.  The  demand  for  goods  and 
services — from  consumers,  government,  bus- 
iness and  net  sales  abroad — must  expand 
sufficiently  each  year  to  provide  enough  new 
Job  opportunities  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed, for  the  large  numbers  of  entrants 
into  the  labor  force,  and  for  those  displaced 
by  rapidly  Increasing  output  pwr  manhour 
of  work.  The  federal  government's  tax.  ex- 
penditure and  monetary  pwUcles.  In  combi- 
nation, should  encourage  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  economic  activities  to  sustain 
full  employment.  In  addition,  I  believe 
adoption  of  a  program  to  create  one  million 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
sertotisly  underemployed  is  essential.  Such 
a  program  wotild  provide  Job  oppwrtunitles 
at  decent  wages  for  the  millions  of  poor  who 
are  able  to  work  and  seek  employment.  I 
also  favor  a  program  of  adequate  relocation 
allowances  for  unemployed  workers  and  tbetr 
families  in  order  to  enable  workers.  If  they 
so  desire,  to  move  to  areas  of  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

For  those  Impoverished  minions  who  are 
not  self-sustaining  due  to  unemployment, 
the  absence  of  the  breadwinner  from  the 
home,  disability  or  other  causes.  1  believe 
we  should  provide  adequate  Income  main- 
tenance through  a  revised  system  of  public 
assistance.  Unemploynient  compensation 
should  be  Improved,  both  In  terms  of  the 
amounts  paid  and  the  duration  of  time  over 
which  they  are  paid.  An  adequate  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  can  be  achieved 
only  when  federal  legislation  establishes 
minimum  standards  which  all  states  must 
meet.  This  will  help  eliminate  the  glaring 
deficiencies  In  coverage,  bex^efit  amount  and 
financing  that  characterize  the  presoit  sys- 
stem.  I  also  favor  continued  area  re<levelop- 
ment  assistance  to  areas  ot  high  unemploy- 
ment as  part  of  a  general  program  of  nation- 
al economic  expansion. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  nation's  man- 
power programs  and  move  more  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  a  rational  manpower  policy, 
we  must  move  to  consolidate  the  existing 
Job  training  prc^rams  into  a  single  flexible 
program  which  can  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  ti>e  particular 
locaUUes  In  which  they  live.  One  serious 
deficiency  In  the  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams Is  the  lack  of  a  single,  cantrallzed  and 
comprehensive  program.  Manpower  pro- 
grams are  dispersed  among  various  pubUc. 
private  and  quasi-public  agencies,  and  the 
result  has  been  duplication  of  effort  and 
fragmented  responsibility.  A  better  financed 
and  restructured  manpower  system  would 
enable  us  to  penetrate  the  Job  markets  more 
deeply,  develop  a  national  orientation  to  deal 
with  manpower  needs  that  are  national  in 
scope,  and  provide  better  service  to  both 
workers  and  employers. 

We  also  must  put  top  priority  on  better 
designed  training  programs  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  training  for  more  meaning- 
ful Jobs.  This  will  necessitate  programs  of 
longer  duration  and  an  Increase  In  training 
allowances  for  trainees  in  institutional  pro- 
grams and  greatly  strengthened  supjjortlve 
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services,    such    as    literary    education    and 
counselling. 

Our  commitment  to  education  must  be 
one  of  the  first  priorities  related  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  life.  There  must, 
at  the  very  least,  be  full  funding  of  existing 
programs/^f  federal  support  for  education. 
Moreover  the  authorizations  for  most  edu- 
cation programs  need  to  b«  Increased  to  meet 
tbe  great  magnitude  of  problems  facing  our 
educational  system.  In  this  regard,  I  think 
It  Is  important  to  emphasize  that  education 
In  our  times  must  be  a  lifelong  process. 
There  must  be  greatly  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  a  wide  range  of  adult  education, 
including  a  federally  financed  program  of 
university  extension  services  in  the  field  of 
labor  education,  comparable  to  the  long 
existing  university  agricultural  extension 
ser\ice. 

If  Americans,  both  young  and  old.  are  to 
have  within  their  reach  the  quality  educa- 
tion which  they  need  and  deserve,  it  wUI  re- 
quire more  nKiney  than  Is  now  being  Invested 
in  education.  This  money  must  in  large  part 
come  from  the  federal  government  since  it 
alone  has  the  taxing  power  "o  meet  the  needs. 
Our  resources  are.  of  course,  limited,  and 
resources  committed  to  one  program  will  in- 
hibit activities  In  others.  However.  I  believe 
we  can  f.nance  the  priorities  I  have  advocated 
herein  by  cutbacks  in  defense,  space  and  for- 
eign aid  programs.  Reductions  In  military 
spending  should  and  could  be  offset  by  in- 
creases in  public  investment.  In  addition, 
federal  programs  should  be  developed  to  deal 
wit^  dislocations  that  result  from  cutbacks 
or  shifts  in  defense  spending.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  special  obligation  to  those  work- 
ers, firms  and  communities  adversely  affected 
by  changes  in  military  procurement.  Pro- 
grama  to  provide  assistance  to  workers,  firms 
and  communities  as  they  strive  to  make  ad- 
justments to  the  changed  situation  should  be 
adopted.  Moreover,  we  shotild  make  a  special 
effort  to  convert  the  intellectual  and  financial 
resources  invested  in  the  defense  and  space 
programs  to  the  most  socially  useftil  pur- 
poses. 

Funding  for  priority  programs  Is  quite 
clearly  related  to  tax  revenues,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, the  many  loopholes  and  special  tax 
privileges  In  the  federal  tax  structure  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  tax  policy  in  forwarding 
national  objectives  of  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power  More  than 
•46  billion  dollars  a  year  is  being  "spent" 
through  utUlza,tlon  of  a  long  list  of  tax 
dodges,  special  credits,  deductions  and  pref- 
erential rates  which  are  supposed  to  serve  as 
Incentives  to  encourage  an  activity  In  the 
national  interest  Unfortunately,  the  costs  of 
these  special  privileges  in  terms  of  dollars, 
equity.  Inefficiency  and  taxpayer  confidence 
have  far  outweighed  any  benefits.  It  Is  dHB- 
cult  to  maintain  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  priorities  when  billions  of  dollars 
are  escaping  due  to  open-ended  tax  Incen- 
tive provisions  that  place  no  limit  on  how 
much  tax  benefit  a  taxpayer  or  corporation 
can  "earn"  by  taking  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sion. We  must  not  allow  our  tax  system  to  be 
used  as  a  "back  door"  through  which  dollars 
can  flow  (r^e  from  careful  planning  and 
scrutiny  If  we  eliminate  this  "back  door" 
spending  we  can  substantially  Increase  the 
resources  available  to  the  government  for  di- 
rect eirpendltures  In  achieving  desirable  so- 
cial goals. 

I  believe  that  America  has  the  resources  to 
meet  orir  domestic  problems  and  help  solve 
the  crises  facing  our  society.  There  are  many 
demands  on  our  resources  and  many  other 
very  Important  priorities  to  which  others 
have  directed  their  remarlcs  before  this  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  on 
labor  matters,  but  I  know  these  are  matters 
of  great  concern  to  our  citizens,  and  I  believe 
that  they  deserve  a  position  of  priority  on  the 
agenda  for  the  decade  of  the  70?. 


Statemknt  or  thb  Honorable  Nick  OALm- 
ANAKis,  Representative,  FVdurth  District 
OP  North  Carolina,  Before  the  CoMMmEE 
ON  National  PRioRmES,  Democratic  Policy 
Council 

We  poignantly  acknowledge  that  we  can 
never  return  to  the  era  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1846  after  a 
campaign  that  cost  him  75  cents.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  continue  to  tolerate  the 
kind  of  overspending  which  has  become  a 
part  of  campaigning  in  the  television  era? 

I  single  out  television  because  we  know 
that  we  now  have  more  television  sets  in  the 
United  States  than  automobiles,  and  this  Is 
a  fact  which  has  not  been  lost  on  candidates 
for  public  office.  It  is  now  estimated  that  97 
percent  of  American  homes  have  TV — more 
than  have  bathtubs  or  telephones — and  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Ropel  Poll,  more  people 
get  their  news  from  television  than  from 
radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines  combined. 
Adlal  Stevenson  learned  in  1956  what  can 
happen  to  a  candidate  who  concentrates  too 
heavily  on  television  advertising.  Just  after 
he  had  appeared  on  a  political  broadcast 
which  pre-empted  "I  Love  Lucy,"  he  received 
a  three-sentence  telegram  from  a  lady  who 
had  watched  the  show.  It  read:  I  like  Ike; 
I  Love  Lucy;  Drop  Dead." 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  an  aspect  of  the 
elective  process  which  is  In  definite  need  of 
revision  Is  financing  of  campaigns.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  splrallng  cost 
of  campaigning.  One  of  the  culprits — with 
which  I  am  very  familiar — is  the  two-year 
term.  Two-year  terms  for  Congressmen,  legis- 
lators, and  other  state  and  local  officials  In- 
crease the  burdens  of  political  financing. 
They  force  Incumbents  to  become  indirect  or 
"unofficial"  campaigning  for  reelection  al- 
most from  the  day  they  take  the  oath  of 
office.  This  reduces  the  time  available  for 
their  governmental  duties  and — iiecause 
elections  are  so  frequent — requires  substan- 
tially larger  stims  over  a  period  of  years  than 
would  be  needed  If  terms  were  longer. 
Modern  means  of  communication,  travel,  and 
attitude  polling  make  It  easier  for  elected 
officials  to  keep  abreast  of  public  opinion 
than  It  was  when  short  terms  were  originally 
set. 

Not  only  is  the  two-year  term  out-dated 
ajg  far  as  effectiveness  of  service,  but  I  think 
the  voters  grow  weary  of  too  frequent  and 
lengthy  campaigns.  Candidates  often  cam- 
paign openly  for  a  nomination  many  months 
in  advance  of  a  convention  or  primary.  Cam- 
paigns for  a  general  election  usually  last 
from  two  to  five  months.  With  present  travel 
and  communication  capabilities,  such  time 
spans  generally  tire  the  electorate  and  ex- 
haust the  candidates.  The  short  campaigns 
characteristic  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, and  many  other  countries  attract  heav- 
ier comparative  voter  participation  than  oar 
long,  drawn-out  ones.  Basic  reforms  are  long 
overdue,  but  resistance  to  change  la  deeply 
Imbedded  In  custom  and  reinforced  by  vested 
Interests. 

Several  responsible  organizations  have  con- 
ducted Intensive  studies  of  the  problem  of 
high  campaign  costs.  In  Its  raport  on  the 
subject,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  indi- 
cated that  the  costs  may  not  seem  high  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  sums  spent  by  com- 
mercial advertisers.  But  to  the  candidates 
and  the  parties  they  are  very  high.  One  can 
agree  that  the  costs  of  campaign  broad- 
casting are  indeed  staggering.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Is  actually  understating  the 
case  for  when  political  media  costs  are  com- 
pared to  those  amounts  spent  by  the  big 
commercial  advertisers,  political  expendi- 
tures rank  surprisingly  high. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  listed 
1968'B  biggest  clients  in  network  TV.  Among 
the  top  100  advertisers — In  79th  place — Is 
United  Citizens  for  Nlxon-Agnew  with  an 
estimated  net  "talent  and  time"  budget  of 


$3,922,600.  Considerably  further  down  the  list 
In  109th  place  Is  the  advertising  budget  for 
Hubert  Humphrey  with  an  expenditure  of 
$2,826,800. 

The  article  In  Advertising  Age  from 
which  these  figures  are  taken  points  out  the 
danger  Inherent  in  the  high  costs  of  cam- 
paign broadcasting.  The  article  starts  off  with 
the  question;  "How  did  Richard  Nixon  win 
the  Presidency?  Partly,  at  least,  because  he 
outspent  the  competition  In  advertising." 
This  observation  challenges  the  foundation 
of  the  democratic  process.  Although  the 
1930's  and  1940's  proved  that  money  alone 
could  not  win  an  election,  since  the  Repub- 
licans consistently  outspent  the  Democrats, 
one  can  look  with  apprehension  to  the  fact 
that  In  a  close  election  in  a  reasonably  pros- 
perous period  television  may  be  decisive.  Our 
most  recent  election  duplicated  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  Nixon  victory  margin  was 
510  thousand  out  of  73  million  votes.  The 
total  estimated  broadcasting  expenditure  of 
the  Republicans  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  Democrats:  $11.5  million  compared  to 
$5.5  million.  Was  this  not  a  situation  where 
the  cynical  notion  that  "politics  is  a  rich 
man's  game"  was  reinforced? 

More  Importantly,  in  the  impending  elec- 
tions, we  are  faced  with  an  even  greater  dis- 
parity between  the  coffers  of  the  Republicans 
and  those  of  the  Democratic  Party.  For- 
tune magazine  has  made  It  quite  clear  that 
wealthy  contributors  have  returned  to  the 
Republican  fold  with  the  consequence  that 
the  Republicans,  thanks  to  their  1968  finan- 
cial triumph,  will  be  in  a  ftur  better  position 
to  play  the  costly  game  of  politics  than  the 
debt-ridden  Democrats. 

One  of  the  roots  of  this  problem  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  for  the  elections  of 
1956,  I960,  and  1964  the  percentage  of  the 
population  which  contributed  to  any  com- 
mittee or  candidate  fell  somewhere  between 
10  and  12  percent.  Yet,  during  the  1968  elec- 
tion only  an  estimated  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation made  a  political  contribution.  We  are 
faced  with  a  situation  not  unlike  the  old 
cliche  in  which  the  Republicans  are  well -fi- 
nanced by  the  wealthy  and  the  Democrats  are 
supported  by  the  common  man.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  to  reassert  its  position  as  the 
leading  pMty,  on  all  fronts,  we  must  signifi- 
cantly broaden  the  base  of  citizen  contribu- 
tion to  the  party.  Some  of  the  financial  bur- 
dens now  borne  by  candidates  and  political 
parties  should  be  eliminated  or  materially 
reduced.  Legitimate  costs  of  campaigns 
should  be  spread  far  more  widely  to 
strengthen  the  sense  of  citizen  involvement. 
Well-considered  measures  have  been  for- 
mulated for  this  purpose  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  as  well  as  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  These  proposals 
include  a  tax  Incentive  In  the  form  of  a  de- 
duction up  to  $100  from  an  Individual's  total 
taxable  Income  or  a  federal  Income  tax  credit 
up  to  $25  ($50  on  a  joint  return)  equal  to 
one-half  the  dollar  amount  of  their  annual 
contributions  to  all  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates In  general  election  campaigns.  The  cell- 
ing Is  proposed  In  order  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues. 

Tax  incentives  in  either  of  the  above  forms 
have  the  advantage  of  allowing  individuals  to 
choose  the  party  they  wish  to  give  to  and  in 
addition  does  not  suppress  the  tradition  of 
democratic  dissent  in  the  formation  of  minor 
parties.  I  believe  tax  incentives  in  support  of 
the  vital  needs  of  political  education  are  as 
fully  justified  as  they  are  for  any  philan- 
thropic purpose. 

Another  measure  to  insure  equal  cppor- 
tun'ty  for  the  major  candidates  Is  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund's  notion  of  "voter's  time" 
where  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  are  offered  broadcasting  time  in 
amounts  and  under  conditions  allowing  an 
equitable  distribution  of  this  forum  to  both 
major  parties  and  to  any  significant  minor 
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parties  as  well.  Reservations  mttst  be  made  as 
to  the  Fund's  recommendation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  subsidize  these  broadcast- 
ing costs.  Alternative  means  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, such  as  tax  deductions  for  the  broad- 
casters and  having  them  share  a  greater  part 
of  the  burden  as  a  pre-requlslte  for  their 
broadcasting  license. 

One  further  factor  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, namely  the  Twentieth  Century  F^ind 
has  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the 
danger  of  too  much  use  of  the  television 
media.  Fortune  has  noted  that  "from  early 
1967  until  just  before  the  election,  Richard 
Nixon  turned  down  all  invitations  to  be  In- 
terviewed on  'free'  programs  like  'Meet  the 
Press'  or  "Face  the  Nation.'  He  preferred  to 
pay  for  his  time  so  that  he  could  control 
content  and  format  In  his  television  appear- 
ances." 

This  was  not  true  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
who  accepted  every  occasion  to  confront  the 
Issues  honestly  in  an  open  forum  imcon- 
troiled  by  the  gimmickry  of  campaign  spe- 
cialists. Without  limitations  on  TV  spend- 
ing, any  candidate  who  is  well  funded  can 
calculatingly  use  this  unique  media  by  em- 
phasizing appearance  and  packaged  personal- 
ity while  overlooking  the  Issues. 

Given  the  potential  distortion  In  unscru- 
pulous tise  of  TV  as  well  as  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantage of  the  candidate  supported  by 
wealthy  contributors,  one  can  see  the  merit 
in  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill  S.  3637. 
which  limits  the  amount  of  expenditures  for 
television  and  radio  broadcasting  to  7  cents 
per  vote.  According  to  this  bill,  a  candidate 
would  be  limited  to  7  cents  for  each  vote  In 
the  last  election  for  his  seat,  or  he  could 
spend  $20,000.  whichever  was  the  greater 
amount.  This  maximum  figure — and  in  the 
case  of  my  own  district,  it  would  be  $20.000 — 
would  include  television  and  radio  costs 
picked  up  not  only  by  the  candidate's  own 
organization,  but  by  his  committees  and 
friends  as  well.  So  in  one  sense,  this  bill  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  which  has  been  privately  and  publicly 
ridiculed  for  years.  That  act  sets  a  strict 
limit  on  campaign  expenses  for  Congressmen, 
but  It  allows  candidates  to  circumvent  It  by 
setting  up  outside  committees  to  raise  money. 

Even  though  this  bill  is  an  ambitious  be- 
ginning. It  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  does 
not  establish  any  limits  on  spending  In  cam- 
paigns except  for  radio  and  television — and 
newspaper  advertising,  billboards,  posters, 
bumper  stickers,  campaign  buttons,  postage, 
and  the  like  can  also  add  up  to  a  monu- 
mental sum.  Moreover,  the  bill  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  party  primaries  which  now  are 
exempt  from  even  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
I  believe  that  controls  should  also  be  applied 
to  expenses  in  the  primaries  so  that  a  firm 
and  comprehensive  policy  can  be  established 
to  deal  with  this  problem  rather  than  merely 
shift  the  emphasis  on  spending  from  the 
general  election  back  to  the  primary. 

The  complexities  and  costs  of  campaign 
broadcasts  and  political  finance  are  chal- 
lenges to  the  democratic  process  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party  that  must  be  met.  If  a 
definition  of  democracy  Includes  the  notion 
that  voters  ought  to  decide  on  the  basis  of 
political  issues,  then  to  the  degree  that  the 
present  system  of  financing  and  promoting 
political  campaigns  inhibits  political  aware- 
ness by  an  Inability  to  reach  the  people  or 
by  a  conscious  subversion  of  the  Issues,  this 
system  hinders  the  development  of  a  truly 
democratic  society. 

Statement    or    Representative    Lestbr     L. 

WoLPF,  OF  New  York,  to  the  Committee 

on  National  Priorities  of  the  Democratic 

Policy  Council.  April  29,  1970 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  discuss  briefly  the  funda- 
mental question  of  what  our  national  priori- 
ties should  be  in  the  1970's.  I  should  note 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  pleasure  with  the  decision  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Council  to  create  this  important 
Committee.  Your  existence  represents  the 
firm  commitment  of  the  E>emocratlc  Party  to 
the  establishment  and  achievement  of  a  re- 
sfKsnsible  system  of  national  priorities. 

Implicit  In  the  existence  of  your  Committee 
and  the  decision  of  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  appear  before  you  is  the  assump- 
tion that  our  present  system  of  national 
priorities  Is  In  some  way  distorted.  What  we 
need.  I  submit.  Is  a  "Renew  Deal "  for  the 
United  States  in  the  1970's. 

Certainly  something  Is  wrong  when  now 
each  year  we  are  asked  to  spend  more  than 
$70  billion  for  Defense  appropriations. 
Clearly  we  must  appropriate  those  funds 
needed  for  our  national  security.  But,  can 
anyone  honestly  argue  that  there  Is  not 
significant  waste  In  this  fantastic  budget. 
It  Is  ironic  that  In  the  guise  of  national 
security  we  are  wasting  billions  needed  else- 
where and  thus  undermining  our  national 
security  by  imderfundlng  vital  domestic 
programs. 

This  past  week  we  witnessed  a  great,  under- 
standable outpouring  of  pvibllc  sentiment  for 
Improving  conditions  In  our  environment. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  great  hue  and 
cry  about  cleaning  up  our  environment  has 
become  a  political  catchword,  embraced  by 
all  ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  But  there 
is  also  no  denying  the  Importance  of  this 
Issue.  At  stake  here  is  not  the  survival  of 
some  exotic  sp>ecles  of  wild  bird.  Rather  when 
we  talk  of  saving  our  environment  we  are 
talking  about  the  survival  of  the  human 
species. 

But  as  the  myriad  problems  of  pollution 
have  generated  much  talk,  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  thus  far  failed 
to  supply  the  funds  and  enforcement  power 
necessary  If  we  are.  In  fact,  to  realize  a 
"Renew  Deal"  for  our  environment.  Cer- 
tainly an  end  to  further  pollution  and  the 
reversal  of  existing  pollution,  where  possible, 
must  be  among  the  greatest  of  our  national 
priorities.  It  Is  not  facetious  to  suggest  that 
unless  we  have  an  envlrorunent  in  which  we 
can  survive  that  all  else  Is  meaningless. 

There  are  other  national  problems  that 
deserve  much  greater  priorities  than  they 
are  currently  receiving.  It  is  a  constant 
blight  on  our  national  conscience  that  there 
are  people  underfed  and  undernourished  In 
this  country  even  as  the  federal  government 
pays  farmers  to  plow  food  under.  We  are 
paying  billions  to  farmers  to  not  produce 
food,  when  for  a  much  smaller  expense  we 
could  distribute  that  food  to  Americans  and 
for  that  matter  to  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  hungry  and  who  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition. 

I  realize  there  are  no  simplistic  solutions  to 
problems  such  as  these,  but  I  also  know  that 
something  is  basically  vwong  with  a  society 
that  permits  such  an  incong-uous  set  of 
priorities  to  be  perpetrated. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
original.  But  I  do  tielleve  that  It  must  be 
said  over  and  over  until  we  finally  achieve 
the  urgently  needed  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  Let's  look  at  this  in  per- 
spective. 

We  cannot  correct  the  problem  of  our  con- 
fused national  priorities  without  imagina- 
tive approaches  to  our  nfctlonal  needs  What 
is  happening  around  us  every  day,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  especlaUy  downtown  In  our 
massive  bureaucracy,  is  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching contemporarj'  problems  with  out- 
dated assumptions  about  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. Our  weak  and  unsatisfactory  handling 
of  such  t>aslc  problems  as  hunger,  malnu- 
trition, narcotic*  use,  environmental  pollu- 
tion, student  unrest,  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  urban  decay — our  handling  of  these 
problems  is  analogotis  to  using  the  bow  and 
arrow  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  aggression. 
We  are  battling  these  basic  national  prob- 
lems with  weak,  anachronistic  weapons.  No 
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wonder  we  are  falling.  No  wonder  we  need  a 
Renewcl  deal. 

The  point  of  this  Is  that  while  we  re- 
order our  national  priorities  we  best  Include 
in  our  statement  of  goals,  at  the  very  out- 
set, a  willingness  to  seek  out  and  apply 
adequate  up-to-date,  creative  means  of 
solving  basic  national  problems. 

There  are  two  points  I  have  thus  far 
avoided  because  I  feel  they  deserve  special 
attention.  The  first  Is  the  Impact  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  general  situation  In 
Indo  China  have  had  in  confusing  our  na- 
tional priorities.  The  second  Is  a  specific 
proposal  I  wish  to  make  regarding  the  im- 
provement of  our  environment  In  a  way 
that  will  put  to  constructive  use  the  vast 
energies  of  young  people  In  this  country. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  war 
m  Vietnam  Is  the  greatest  culprit  In  having 
distorted  our  sense  of  national  priorities. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  grim  statistics 
about  the  costs  of  this  war  In  lives  and 
dollars.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
b  continuing  the  war,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  President  Is  Vletnamizing  the  war 
instead  of  Vletnamizing  the  peace,  we  will 
continue  to  divert  valuable  resources  which 
are  much  more  urgently  needed  here  at 
home.  We  do  not  have  a  bottomless  p)ocket- 
book  and  as  long  as  we  permit  so  tubstantlal 
a  portion  of  our  resources  to  be  eaten  up  In 
a  futile  attempt  to  prop  up  a  corrupt  un- 
responsive Saigon  goverrment  we  will  never 
be  able  to  achieve  a  responsible  sense  of 
priorities. 

And  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  extension  of  the  war  into  Laos 
or  Cambodia  or  both.  This  must  be  resisted 
If  we  are  to  redirect  our  attention  and  re- 
sources to  solving  the  persistent  domestic 
problems  of  hunger,  substandard  housing, 
inadequate  schools,  poverty,  unemployment, 
etc. 

Rather  than  prolong  or  extend  onr  in- 
volvement In  Indo  China  I  believe  our  first 
priority  should  be  to  begin  immediately 
the  deliberate,  orderly  and  total  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  the  area.  This 
must  be  done  as  a  first  step  to  reordering 
our  national  priorities  and  freeing  the  nec- 
essary resources  to  solve  pressing  domestic 
problems. 

Finally.  1  wish  to  put  before  you  a  specific 
proposal  as  to  how  we  might  clean  up  our 
environment.  What  I  wish  to  suggest  is  a 
1970  "Renew  Deal"  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

A  Renew  Deal  means  reclaiming  our  en- 
vironment from  decades  of  unchecked  pollu- 
tion. 

A  Renew  Deal  means  reforestation. 

A  Renew  Deal  means  cleaning  up  our  na- 
tional parks,  national  forests  and  shorelines. 

A  Renew  Deal  means  employment  for 
young  people  who  are  hard  hit  by  rising 
national   unemployment. 

A  Renew  Deal  means  a  regeneration  of 
national  spirit  and  rededlcatlon  of  national 
purpose. 

A  Rfenew  Deal  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
means  that  the  federal  government  will  put 
young  people  to  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  renew  our  environment  by 
undoing  some  of  the  massive  damage  already 
done  to  the  environment. 

This  Is  a  program  for  young  women  and 
young  men. 

This  Is  a  program  that  will  recognlae  the 
valuable  role  played  by  the  youth  of  America 
in  raising  the  issue  of  the  environment  to 
the  paramount  role  it  deserves. 

This  Is  a  program  that  will  give  true  mean- 
ing to  the  term  conservation. 

This  Is  a  program  that  would  not  only 
enable  us  to  clean  up  our  parks,  beaches. 
highways,  and  waterways,  but  which  would 
also  enable  young  men  aind  women  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica. 

A  Renewal  Deal  for  America  would  have 
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the  effect  of  Improving  our  national  morale 
and  would  serve  as  perpetual  evidence  of  our 
national  commitment  to  Improving  our  en- 
Tlrorunent.  i 

TxsTiMONT    or   Congressman    Coni»ELnjs   E. 

GaU-ACHIR.  BEyORE  THI  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL CoMMrmT,  CoMMnTEE  ON  Priori- 
ties, Aprh.  29.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  arst  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portxinlty  to  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  Pnorltles  and  to  commend  you  for  estab- 
lishing these  hearings. 

Our  party  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
party  of  the  people.  In  order  to  maintain 
that  position.  It  is  essential  that  we  take 
heed  of  what  the  people  of  this  country  are 
saying,  of  what  dlssatlsfles  our  citizens,  of 
what  goals  they  seek  to  achieve.  In  this  way — 
to  use  a  rather  overworked  but  useful 
phrase — the  Democratic  Party  makes  Itself 
and  Its  policies  relevant  to  those  we  seek 
to  ser%-e. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  are  three  major 
concerns  to  which  I  would  address  my  re- 
marks. It  Is  my  hope  that  our  Party  will 
move  these  concerns  to  a  high  position  on 
the  priority  list  for  America;  the  issues  in- 
volved affect  no  less  than  the  question  of 
whether  our  Nation  shall  survive  as  a  free 
and  democratic  republic  Into  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

PUVACT   AND  HUMAN   VALUES 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Special  Inquiry 
on  the  Right  to  Privacy.  I  have  become  In- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the  state  of  the  right 
to  privacy  in  our  country.  While  this  right 
18  not  explicitly  enumerated  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  inherent  In  those  rights  which  are 
specified.  Indeed,  without  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy secure,  our  fundamental  freedoms  are 
meaningless. 

Assaults  on  the  citadel  of  privacy  have 
proceeded  apace  In  the  past  few  years.  It 
would  not  be  remiss  to  state  ttiat  never  be- 
fore have  our  basic  rights  b«en  under  such 
constant  and  concerted  attack  as  at  this 
point  in  our  history. 

Invasions  of  Individual  privacy  have 
stemmed  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  society.  We  have  faced  private 
and  official  computerized  data  banks  which 
contain  dossiers  on  most  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  confronted  requests  for  new  uses  of  the 
Social  Security  number  which  would  make 
that  administrative  number  a  universal 
Identifier  for  all  American  citizens  from  the 
time  of  their  birth.  We  have  heard  frighten- 
ing proposals  for  testing  all  6  year  olds  to  dis- 
cover their  •criminal  potential."  and  to  place 
those  6  year  olds  who  fail  to  meet  the  eetab- 
Ushed  psychological  "norm"  In  special  camps. 
We  have  seen  Individual  income  tax  returns 
opened  to  scrutiny  with  virtually  no  Juatifl- 
catlon 

The  list  goes  en  and  on.  It  is  oppreaelvely 
lengthy  and  represslvely  real. 

I  beUeve  that  the  time  has  come  for  our 
Party  to  confront  this  shocking  pattern  and 
work  to  stop  It 

As  one  proposal.  I  have  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  creation  in  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlvas  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy.  Human  Values,  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. The  purpose  of  this  Committee 
would  be  to  provide  an  effective  vehicle  for 
Congreselonal  oversight  of  the  panoply  of 
privacy  assaults  in  this  country. 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
providing— for  the  first  time — federal  regu- 
lation of  private  "credit  bureaus."  The  activ- 
ities of  these  private  data  banks  poee  an 
overwhelming  threat  to  liberty  in  the  United 
States:  their  activities  affect  an  American's 
right  to  have  a  Job  and  to  provide  security 
for  hts  family. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  caiuiot  stress  with  suffi- 
cient emphasis  my  fear  over  the  fruits  of  the 
new  technology  in  our  society.  We  must  take 
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a  firm  stand;  we  must  stop  using  man  for 
technology  and  start  using  technology  for 
man  Otherwise,  dictatorship  will  be  more 
than  merely  an  operational  possibility  In  our 
country  (which  It  Is  today),  but  It  wlU  be 
a  reality. 

NARCOTICS     ABUSE 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  foremost  domestic 
crisis  m  this  Nation  Is  the  tragedy  of  narcot- 
ics abuse.  The  great  crime  problem  in  our 
cities  Is  rooted  In  the  Illegal  trafficking  In 
narcotics.  All  of  our  young  people,  from  all 
backgrounds,  are  becoming  prey  to  the  vi- 
cious pushers  who  stalk  our  neighborhoods 
m  ever  Increasing  numbers. 

Indeed,  the  tide  of  drug  abuse  now  threat- 
ens to  drown  our  society. 
What  can  we  do? 

I  believe  that  we  must  establish  a  prin- 
ciple of  compassion  and  treatment  for  the 
addicts,  and  of  prison  and  punishment  for 
the  real  villains  of  the  drug  tragedy:  the 
pushers. 

Accordingly.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  make  It  a  federal  crime  for 
adults  to  Involve  young  people  in  Illegal  nar- 
cotics transactions.  My  legislation  would  also 
require  that  addicted  pushers  be  committed 
to  hoepltals  for  full  therapy;  It  provides  fur- 
ther that  non-addicted  pushers  who  trans- 
port narcotics  across  State  lines  be  liable 
for  life  Imprisonment  in  a  federal  peniten- 
tiary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  empower  government  ap- 
proved medlcal-rehablUtatlon  centers  to  pro- 
vide hopeless,  incurable  addicts  with  free 
drugs  or  drug  substitutes,  under  guidelines 
to  be  determined  by  the  Departmerrt  of  HEW 
My  bill  also  would  authorize  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  construct  these  approved  centers 
In  localities  throughout  the  United  States; 
part  of  these  funds  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

My  bin  does  no  more  than  face  the  facts 
of  narcotics  abuse.  Those  facts  Indicate  that 
not  every  addict  can  be  cured.  Does  It  make 
sense  then  to  turn  these  hopseless  human 
beings  back  to  the  streets  where  they  will 
continue  to  fill  the  pushers'  pockets  and  to 
raise  the  already  intolerable  crime  rate?  Ob- 
viously, it  does  not.  Yet  that  has  been  our 
traditional  af>proech.  I  would  note  here  that 
under  my  bill,  an  addict  may  be  put  on  a 
■'maintenance  program"  only  after  he  has 
proceeded  through  a  total  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  and  has  been  deemed 
Incurable  by  the  physicians  at  the  approved 
medical  centers.  Further,  only  these  ap- 
proved centers  would  be  authorized  to  op- 
erate a  drug  maintenance  program. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  true  victim  of 
society's  neglect  for  the  Incurable  addict  is 
society  Itself   It  Is  time  to  reverse  the  trend. 

A  CUR*  rOE  CANCER 

Mr.  Chairman,  cancer  will  take  the  lives 
of  more  than  320,000  Americans  this  year. 
Every  hour  of  1970.  at  least  30  citizens  of 
this  country  alone  will  die  of  cancer. 

There  Is  simply  no  excuse  for  permitting 
this  horrid  disease  to  conUnue  Its  kUllng 
coxirse.  Our  technology  enables  us  to  do 
anything  we  wish;  It  thus  enables  us  to  cure 
and  control  cancer.  The  only  obstacle  Is 
money.  I  find  no  decent  or  Justifiable  excuse 
for  allowing  this  obetacle  to  stand. 

Accordingly,  on  April  9.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation caUlng  for  a  firm  national  commit- 
ment to  cure  and  control  cancer  within  this 
decade.  My  bill  calls  for  annual  appropria- 
tions of  no  less  than  $660  million  unUl  the 
goal  Is  achieved:  my  legislation  also  requires 
that  at  least  $250  million  be  expended  with- 
in the  first  two  years  of  the  program  to  con- 
struct 5  new  cancer  research  institutes  in 
the  United  States. 

More  than  40  Members  of  the  Ho\ise  Joined 

with    me   In    this   resolution,   and    I   expect 

even  more  co-sponsorship  in  the  next  weeks. 

Mr.   Chairman,   no  American  family  has 
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been  left  unscathed  by  the  tragedy  of  can- 
cer. The  people  of  our  country  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  conquer  this 
disease,  and  medical  science  assures  us  that 
this  desire  can  be  fulfilled  with  sufficient 
funds. 

If  economic  considerations  are  at  all  rele- 
vant here,  then  I  ask  you  to  note  that  the 
price-tag  on  my  bill  falls  well  below  the 
expense  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon; 
that  commitment  has  required  more  than 
$6  BILLION  each  year — and  we  are  today 
closer  to  finding  a  cure  for  cancer  than  we 
were  to  reaching  the  moon  when  that  na- 
tional commitment  was  undertaken  In  1961. 
Finding  a  cure  for  cancer  is  at  least  as  es- 
sential to  our  welfare  as  visiting  the  stars. 
It  Is  surely  more  essential  to  our  survival 
than  the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port which  win  cost  well  over  »1  BILLION 
if  It  ever  finds  a  place  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Moreover,  if  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  now  wasting  away  from  cancer 
could  be  living  productive  lives,  and  work- 
ing as  normal  men,  then  their  income  tax 
payments  alone  could  recoup  the  cost  of  my 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  In  1969.  can- 
cer actually  cost  the  United  States  more  than 
$6  BILLION  In  reduced  earnings,  hospital 
Insurance,  and  medical  payments. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Is  there  any  cost 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  cost  of  a 
human  life? 

It  Is  simply  unconscionable  to  allow  can- 
cer to  exist  any  longer.  I  implore  this  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  cancer  cure  the  conunlt- 
ment  of  our  Party,  and  through  It.  of  our 
nation. 

Thank  you  again. 

Equal  Rights  roR  Wobcen — A  National 
Prioritt 

(Testimony  by  Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink,  before 
the  Committee  on  National  Priorities,  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Council.  April  30. 
1970) 

I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Abram  and  Mr. 
Califano  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Priorities  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  our  nation's  most  urgent  priorities — 
the  achievement  of  equal  rights  for  women. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  do  not  feel  that  this  subject  Is  of 
any  priority,  and  who  will  even  deny  that 
discrimination  against  women  exists. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  established  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  employment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin  or  sex. 
Without  enforcement  rights  the  Commission 
has  been  helpless  and  women  like  Ida  Mae 
Phillips  have  had  to  pursue  their  rights  step 
by  step  through  the  courts. 

Fifty  years  since  the  fight  for  universal 
suffrage  was  won.  women  are  still  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

I  think  we  as  a  Party  must  recognize  our 
moral  responsibility  for  this  social  and  eco- 
nomic injustice  and  grant  to  the  fight  for 
women's  equality  the  highest  priority. 

The  day  is  long  past  when  those  in  office 
could  complacently  hold  to  the  view  that  a 
woman's  place  Is  In  the  home,  because  the 
facts  show  that  42%  of  all  adult  women  are 
working  either  by  choice  or  out  of  necessity. 
Working  Is  not  a  matter  of  choice  for  mil- 
lions of  women.  Many  must  hold  Jobs  to  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

It  Is  patently  unfair  to  cast  aspersions  on 
working  women  who  are  forced  to  hold  Jobs 
by  the  facts  of  economic  existence  or  to  rele- 
gate them  to  the  most  menial  tasks.  Yet 
that  Is  what  Is  done  by  allowing  lower  posi- 
tions and  less  pay  for  women  on  the  theory 
that  they  dont  deserve  a  good  Job  as  much 
as  a  mam  does. 

Early  this  year  our  Labor  Department  got 
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around  to  publishing  1968  data  on  women's 
employment.  They  said  more  than  29  million 
women  were  working  that  year,  and  this  was 
37  percent  of  the  nation's  work  force. 

Forty-two  i>ercent  of  all  women  of  work- 
ing age  work.  Thus,  the  necessity  or  choice 
to  work  Is  not  limited  to  a  small  minority  of 
women  who  might  be  pictured  as  rebels  or 
feminists,  but  Is  nearly  half  of  the  women 
Involved. 

Now,  what  about  women  who  are  working? 
Have  we  done  anything  as  a  nation  to  recog- 
nize their  special  needs  such  as  adequate 
child  care  centers  for  their  preschool  age 
children  and  for  after  school  care? 

In  the  current  91st  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  preschool 
education  and  child  development  centers  for 
all  children  la  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  their  parents'  Income,  educational 
level,  or  work  status. 

We  need  a  sum  of  $1  billion  dollars  for  this 
purpose  if  we  are  to  Inaugurate  a  meaning- 
ful program.  Child  care  should  not  be  associ- 
ated with  only  welfare  mothers,  but  it  should 
be  regarded  as  the  right  of  all  parents  who 
desire  adequate,  meaningful  education-ori- 
ented care  for  their  children. 

Under  my  proposal,  any  mother  whether 
working  or  not  could  bring  her  child  to  the 
center  and  leave  him  for  a  day  or  any  part 
of  the  day  while  the  mother  worked  or  pur- 
sued her  other  Interests.  At  the  center,  the 
child  would  get  the  enrichment  benefits  of 
all  the  care  and  development  attention  that 
the  best  American  research  and  technology 
could  devise.  The  emphasis  would  be  in  per- 
sonality development  and  Instilling  Interest 
in  and  motivation  to  learn. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  tasks  before  us  as 
we  strive  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
women  which  has  existed  in  many  sections 
of  our  society.  I  could  mention  employ- 
ment barriers — such  as  the  unfair  employ- 
ment practice  of  refusing  to  hire  women  with 
preschool  aged  children. 

Women  are  confronted  with  less  pay  for 
doing  the  same  work  as  men.  In  one  case 
this  year,  a  glass  company  in  a  northeastern 
State  appealed  to  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  a  decision  against  its  policy  of  pay- 
ing 10  percent  less  to  women  employee^  than 
men  for  Identical  work.  This  contention  was 
rejected  by  the  court  of  Appeals  under  the 
1963  equal  Pay  Act.  which  the  chief  Judge 
called  "a  broad  charter  of  women's  right  In 
the  economic  field." 

We  must  recognize  that  employment  dis- 
crimination is  a  ptowerful  undercurrent  in  our 
society  which  must  be  overcome.  The  median 
salary  for  women  is  only  half  of  what  It  Is 
for  men — that  fact  alone  speaks  volumes 
about  interlocking  discriminatory  practices 
which  operate  to  shut  out  women  from  equal 
employment  opportunities.  This  fact  cuts 
through  the  fabric  of  evasions,  excuses,  and 
rationalizations  which  men  use  to  Justify 
this  treatment  of  women.  Moreover,  the  gap 
is  widening  since  in  1955  women's  median 
incom?  was  64  percent  of  men's.  In  addition 
half  the  women  who  work  are  paid  annual 
salaries  imder  $4,450. 

Executive  positions  seldom  go  to  women. 
Women  are  only  given  such  figurehead  posi- 
tions as  Director  of  the  Mint  and  US  Treas- 
urer, which  one  spokesman  announced  was 
a  woman's  Job  because  It  required  only  the 
ability  to  sign  one's  signature.  This  kind 
of  public  Insult  can  not  any  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

This  Is  the  type  of  attitude  we  must  change 
If  women  are  to  achieve  equal  rights.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  women  who  are 
qualified  for  cabinet  positions  and  higher. 
Women.  In  fact,  are  Just  as  capable  of  being 
heads  of  state  as  men.  Some  of  the  most 
forceful  leaders  of  history,  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Israel's  Oolda  Melr  and 
India's  Indira  Gandhi  In  our  own  time,  have 
been  women.  Mrs.  Gandhi,  incidentally,  Is 
prime  minister  of  630  million  people,  more 
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than    twice    the   population  of   the   United 
States. 

Ironically  many  women  themselves  seem 
to  share  the  view  that  women  are  not  qual- 
ified for  high  office.  A  Gallup  poll  last  year 
found  that  68  percent  of  our  nation's  men 
would  vote  for  a  woman  for  President,  but 
only  49  percent  of  women  would  do  so  This 
shows  that  the  attitudes  of  inferiority  and 
guilt  that  have  been  Inflicted  on  women  have 
penetrated  so  deeply  that  many  women  them- 
selves are  convinced  that  they  are  second- 
class  citizens.  Our  nation  can  only  benefit 
If  we  lift  this  depressing  attitude  from  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  and  give  them  the 
freedom  and  equality  to  participate  fully  in 
our  democratic  society. 

There  are  many  fronts  on  which  this  battle 
must  be  fought.  For  Instance,  we  must  elim- 
inate discrimination  against  women  in  our 
universities,  which  often  impose  quotas  lim- 
iting admissions  of  women  students  and  offer 
more  scholarships  to  men  than  women.  The 
proportion  of  women  studying  In  college  has 
held  fairly  constant  over  the  past  several 
decades,  indicating  that  a  quota  system  is 
used  whether  admitted  or  not.  In  1968  there 
were  4.5  million  men  entering  colleges  as 
freshmen  compared  to  only  3  million  women. 
At  the  advanced  levels,  the  proportion  of 
women  Is  even  less  than  It  was  in  1930.  On 
the  faculty,  study  after  study  shows  women 
mainly  In  the  lower  reaches  of  academia. 
For  example,  In  138  graduate  departments 
of  sociology  across  the  country,  women  are 
30  percent  of  the  doctoral  candidates.  14  per- 
cent of  the  assistant  professors,  9  percent  of 
the  associate  professors,  and  finally  only 
4  percent  of  the  full  professors.  And  In  uni- 
versity administration,  deans  of  women  are 
frequently  paid  less  than  deans  of  men.  All 
of  this  adds  up  to  the  rankest  kind  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  higher  educa- 
tion which  is  the  very  field  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  know  better  I  Women  are  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  the  educational  tools  they 
need  for  advancement.  We  must  end  this 
Institutionalized  deprivation. 

We  must  work  against  practices  by  our 
companies,  which  one  study  revealed  re- 
cruited at  men's  schools  but  did  not  at 
women's  schools.  We  must  end  discrimination 
in  government  where  our  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem provides  one  set  of  retirement  and  other 
benefits  for  men  and  another,  lesser,  set  for 
women,  even  though  they  are  taxed  equally. 
We  must  end  similar  discrimination  against 
women  in  our  Civil  Service  system  which 
also  does  not  give  equal  recognition  to 
women's  Income  when  It  comes  to  family 
benefits.  We  must  end  sex  discrimination  In 
the  armed  services  where  educational  oppor- 
ttmitles  are  limited  frequently  to  men  only. 
We  must  end  discrimination  In  news  and 
opinion  media  where  even  women's  publica- 
tions are  edited  by  men.  and  press  clubs  are 
closed  to  women. 

Obviously  this  kind  of  effort  is  an  Im- 
mense undertaking  and  will  require  our  most 
dedicated  and  persistent  efforts.  That  Is  why 
I  urge  this  Committee  on  National  Priorities 
to  Join  in  a  concerted  campaign  to  give  the 
cause  of  women's  rights  the  highest  priority 
It  deserves. 


What  This  Countrt  Needs  Is  Full  Employ- 
ment Without  Inflation 

(Statement  by  Representative  Henst  S. 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  before  The  Demo- 
cratic Committee  on  National  Priorities, 
April  30,  1970) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Democratic  legisla- 
tive achievement  of  this  century  Is  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  with  its  goal  of  full 
employment  without  inflation. 

The  Republican  Administration  has  been 
In  office  for  15  months.  It  has  achieved — 
steadily  rising  unemployment  plus  Infla- 
tion. 

Unemployment   is  now  at  4.4  percent  of 
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the  work  force.  Those  unemployment  fig- 
ures, if  the  projection  continues,  mean  that 
close  to  one  million  Americans  who  could 
have  otherwise  have  had  Jobs  this  year  will 
be  prevented  from  getlng  Jobs  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's programs.  Independent  wit- 
nesses place  the  figure  at  two  million. 

The  consumer  price  Index  continued  Its 
inflationary  rise  again  last  month  for  a  .5 
percent  increase  In  one  month,  an  annual 
rate  of  6  percent  Inflation.  According  to 
the  Washington  Post,  "the  Whl'.e  House  said 
Mr.  Nixon's  economic  advisors  found  the 
report  "rather  encouraging'." 

Republican  leaders  are  generally  proudly 
proclaiming  that  the  battle  on  inflation  has 
been  won!  There  Is  much  talk  of  easy  mon- 
ey, at  a  time  when  we  are  exi>erienctng  the 
highest  Interest  rates  In  100  years;  and  a 
relaxed  attitude  toward  what  begins  to  look 
like  a  sizable  budget  deficit  for  fiscal   1971. 

For  myself,  although  I  hear  these  Hosan- 
nahs  about  how  Inflation  has  been  licked,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  don't  l)elleve  It.  Further- 
more, I  don't  think  that  Republicans  beUeve 
It,  either.  That  infallible  Indicator  of  Repub- 
lican sentiment,  the  Wall  Street  stock  mar- 
ket, has  registered  further  profound  losses 
at  the  news  of  the  continued  increases  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  understand- 
ably wondering  Just  how  the  Administration 
ever  expected  Its  great  "war"  on  inflation  to 
work.  The  Administration  is  flghtlng  a  de- 
mand inflation — too  much  money  chasing  too 
few  goods — which  does  not  exist.  The  two 
major  weaf>ons  In  the  Administration's  ar- 
senal— the  highest  interest  rates  In  100  years. 
and  the  business  of  throwing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work  by  slowing 
growth — do  not  cure  Inflation;  they  make 
Inflation  worse. 

High  interest  rates  are  marvelous  for  the 
banks,  now  enjoying  record-breaking  pros- 
perity. But  they  are  an  unbearable  inflation- 
ary cost  to  the  home-owner,  the  small  busi- 
ness man,  and  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Due  largely  to  high  Interest  rates,  our 
home-building  goal  for  this  year  has  shrunk 
from  2.6  million  starts  to  1.1  million  starts. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  current  high  Interest 
rates  cause  such  little  consternation  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  For  the  first  time  In 
history,  the  top  of  the  Treasury  is  entirely 
from  the  banking  world.  The  Secretary  and 
the  two  Undersecretaries  come  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  Continental  Illinois  of  Chicago, 
the  Chase  Manhattan  of  New  York,  and  the 
Executive  Directorship  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
the  highest  interest  rates  In  a  century  are 
equated  by  this  government  with  the  highest 
morality  In  a  century? 

Ruining  the  home-bulldlng  Industry  by 
high  Interest  rates,  and  deliberately  slowing 
economic  grovrth  so  that  close  to  a  million 
men  will  be  unemployed,  both  add  to  In- 
flation. By  reducing  demand,  the  supply  of 
homes  and  goods  is  reduced.  Unemployment 
and  stagnation  mean  higher  unit  costs,  less- 
ened productivity,  and  an  incentive  to  busi- 
ness to  keep  unit  prices  up  because  over-all 
profits  are  being  squeezed. 

I  asked  the  Budget  Director  at  the  recent 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings  whether 
it  wouldn't  make  more  antl-lnflatlonary 
sense  to  keep  workers  at  work,  making  homes 
and  useful  consumer  goods  which  could  then 
be  sold  to  other  people  and  sop  up  infla- 
tionary purchasing  power  in  the  process.  I'm 
still  waiting  for  my  reply. 

This  Neanderthal  economics — that  a  line- 
up of  Job-seekers  at  the  factory  office  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  healthy  economy — goes 
back  a  long  way  In  Republican  lore.  It  was 
behind  the  Hoover  depression.  It  was  t>ehind 
the  three  recessions  in  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration. Those  who  will  not  study  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  It. 

If  the  Administration's  policies  of  high 
Interest  rates  and  enforced  Joblessness  add  to 
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InflaUon  rather  than  fight  Inflation.  11  the 
kind  of  Inflation  that  confronts  us  Is  not 
the  classic  demand  InflaUon.  what  are  the 
causes  of  our  present  Inflation,  and  what  can 
we  do  about  them? 

I  suggest  that  there  are  four  main  causes 
of  our  current  inflationary  troubles: 

1.  Par  and  away  our  biggest  cause  is  the 
governments  continued  vast  concentration 
on  war  and  Its  allied  hardware.  I  know  that 
much  of  this  started  under  a  DemocraUc  Ad- 
ministration. But.  as  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Committee  on  National  Priorities, 
U  is  to  inquire  whether  we  are  doomed  to 
repeat  past  mistakes. 

Former  Budget  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  in  his  searching  new  Brookings  In- 
stitution Study  on  'Setting  National  Pri- 
orities" says  of  the  1971  Nixon  Budget: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  trend 
I  awav  from  the  military )  to  be  different  when 
the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  over.  To  reverse  the 
trend.  U  that  Is  desirable,  will  reqxiire  a  ma- 
jor conscious  effort,  not  only  by  public  offi- 
cials, but  by  the  body  politic  as  well." 

This  enormous  and  conUnulng  concentra- 
tion en  the  military  and  associated  expendi- 
tures 13  the  largest  single  cause  of  Inflation 
It  keeps  millions  of  soldiers  and  scientists 
from  productive  acUvity.  We  pay  them  In- 
comes, but  they  produce  nothing  we  can  use 
m  exchange.  Heavy  procurement  of  defense 
good,s  has  shifted  scarce  labor  and  factory 
facilities  from  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  and  has  thus  increased  price  pressures. 
2.  Next  to  the  mlllUry,  the  biggest  cause 
of  Inflation  U  the  cost-push  and  wage-price 
spiral.  Particularly  in  concentrated  industries 
like  automobiles,  steel,  rubber,  and  oil.  man- 
agement can  and  does  increase  prices  pretty 
much  without  check.  And  labor  is  able  to, 
and  does,  demand  wage  increases  which  add 
to  the  spiral.  The  prevaUlng  rate  of  wage 
increases  Is  now  close  to  10  percent,  at  a 
time  when  producUvlty  Increases  are  close 
to  zero 

3  After  war  Inflation  and  cost-push  in- 
flation a  third  type  of  inflation  from  which 
we  suffer  Is  credit  Inflation.  The  monetary 
authorities  since  January,  1969.  have  delib- 
erately cut  back  on  the  creation  of  new- 
money  For  many  months,  the  rale  of  new- 
money  creation — demand  deposits  and  cur- 
rency outside  banks— has  been  pretty  close 
to  zero. 

But  has  this  prevented  the  big  New  York. 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  banks  from  In- 
creasing their  lending?  Not  at  all  They  have 
evolved  superb  ways  of  buying  their  way  out 
of  tight  money.  In  the  extremely  tight-money 
year  of  1969,  for  example,  the  large  city 
banks  increased  their  lending  to  business-— 
for  unnecessary  capital  expansion,  for  in- 
ventory accumulation,  for  conglomerate  take- 
over— by  more  than  12  percent.  This  extra 
credit  was  obtained  because  the  big  banks 
had  the  abiUty  to  suck  in  money  from  all 
over  by  repatriating  Euro  dollars,  by  using 
the  smaller  banks  through  the  Federal  funds 
market,  and  by  certificates  of  deposit.  Big 
business,  to  whom  most  of  the  loans  are 
made,  doesnt  mind  the  high  Interest  rates, 
since  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  half  of  the  cost 
with  an  income  tax  deduction. 

Thus  Inflationary  over-expanaion  con- 
Unues  apace,  unchecked  by  tlgbt  money. 
Wblle  one-flfth  of  our  present  industrial 
capacity  Is  not  now  being  used,  bualneas  Is 
busy  adding  to  unnecessary  capacity  which 
can  cause  disruptions  in  the  futtire.  This 
feeds  inflation  In  the  most  overheated  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  It  also  takes  scarce 
credit  away  from  housing,  from  small  busi- 
ness, and  from  state  and  local  government. 
4.  A  fourth  type  of  Inflation  lies  In  the 
deficiency  of  supply  in  many  important 
areas.  One  prominent  reason  for  the  high 
cost  of  gasoline  for  the  motorist  and  of  oil 
for  the  home-heater  is  our  present  system 
of  oil  Import  quotas,  which  the  President 
refuses  to  tamper  with  despite  the  recom- 
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mendatlon  for  liberalization  of  his  task  force. 
One  reason  for  the  high  price  of  beef  and 
hamburger  Is  that  the  President  refuses  to 
Uberallze  the  meat  import  quota  systems 
and  thus  bring  down  the  price  of  beef.  A 
crash  program  of  developing  more  physicians 
and  para-medical  personnel  would  be  the 
best  and  surest  way  of  bringing  down  the 
cost  of  medical  care.  Yet.  as  Charles  Schultze 
points  out  of  the  NUon  budget.  "Some 
medical  schools  may  find  the  net  contribu- 
tions of  the  Federal  government  reduced  as 
a  result  of  a  cut  In  stuns  for  medical  re- 
search and  training." 

What  have  we  seen  so  far?  We  have  seen 
that  the  Administrations  deliberately  In- 
duced stagnation  of  the  economy  will  mean 
a  continued  shortfall  of  growth  until  the 
middle  of  1973.  three  years  off.  with  a  loss 
to  the  nation  of  at  least  $90  billion  over  that 
period.  We've  seen  that  the  Administration's 
alleged  antl-inflatlonary  policies — high  inter- 
est rates,  and  Increased  unemployment — not 
only  catise  great  human  suffering,  but  abet 
Inflation  rather  than  check  It.  We've  seen 
that  these  policies  don't  touch  the  rea! 
causes  of  inflation — the  war  economy,  the 
wage-price  spiral,  the  credit  inflation  by  the 
big  banks,  and  the  supply  deficiency  Infla- 
tion. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  war  against  Infla- 
tion, we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
causes: 

1.  We  must  accelerate  our  withdrawal  from 
Che  mess  In  Vietnam,  and  cut  back  on  some 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  unnecessarily  spent 
on  the  military.  The  best  way  to  fight  Infla- 
tion is  to  turn  part  of  our  economy  back  to 
the  business  of  satisfying  the  real  needs  of 
our  people,  rather  than  dumping  oik  gross 
national  product  Into  the  sea  as  we  are  nov. 
doing. 

While  we  are  at  It,  we  should  re-examine 
our  national  priorities  across  the  board.  Is  it 
sensible,  for  example,  to  spend  only  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  1971  budget  for  controlling  air 
pollution,  and  $290  million  In  the  budget  for 
making  air  pollution,  via  the  tax-payer- 
subsidized  SST?  If  we  insist  on  subsidizing 
Boeing — and  I  think  Boeing's  economic  posi- 
tion may  Justify  a  subsidy— why  in  heavens 
name  dont  we  stop  the  SST  suid  turn  over 
the  money  to  Boeing  to  make  mass  transit 
vehicles,  and  air  and  water  pollution  control 
equipment? 

2.  To  break  the  wage-price  spiral,  we  need 
a  revival  of  the  wage-price  guldeposts  which 
served  us  so  well  in  the  1962-1966  period. 
Let  the  guldeposts  be  arrived  at  in  consulta- 
tion with  labor  and  management,  and  let  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  be  thrust  upon  their 
observance  by  a  special  Board  or  Commission 

To  expect  labor  to  abide  by  a  policy  of 
moderation  In  wage  Increases,  the  govern- 
ment has  to  make  It  clear  that  It  means  to 
break  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

This  means.  I  should  think  that  during 
the  three  or  six  months  required  to  work  out 
guldeposts,  the  government  would  have  to 
move  on  all  of  the  fronts  mentioned,  and 
would  also  do  well  to  impose  a  temporary 
freeze  on  price  Increases  across  the  board, 
as  well  as  to  ask  labor  to  restrict  its  wage 
Increases  during  that  period  to  a  figure  which 
would  not  compel  price  Increases. 

If  the  government  wants  to  counsel  mod- 
eration on  the  wage-earner,  I  would  also  sug- 
gest, patriotism  should  begin  at  the  highest 
level.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  the 
President  would  heed  the  advice — I  believe 
It  was  Secretary  Romney's  and  I  credit  him 
for  It — to  put  at  least  10  percent  of  his  re- 
cently Increased  salary  back  Into  the  Treas- 
ury. He  should  ask  other  highly  paid  execu- 
tives in  and  out  of  government  to  do  the 
same.  Speclflcally,  he  should  ask  Congress- 
men to  comply;  and  speclflcally,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  take  part  In  such  a  program  of 
symboUc  belt-tightening. 

3.  To  flght  credit  inflation,  credit  controls 
are  needed — quantitative  ceilings  on  bank- 
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lending  for  such  purposes  as  unnecessary 
plant  or  inventory  expansion,  or  conglom- 
erate take-over.  The  Democratic  Congress 
gave  the  President  these  powers  last  Decem- 
ber, but  they  have  not  been  used.  Alterna- 
tively the  variable  reserve  requirements  re- 
cently suggested  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Governor  Brimmer  could  be  employed.  Al- 
most everv  other  major  country  uses  such 
procedures.  We  used  them  ourselves  suc- 
cessfully In  the  Korean  War  days.  The  big 
banks  of  our  central  cities,  and  their  officials 
who  now  call  the  tune  In  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
won't  like  It.  But  about  200  million  American 
consumers  and  taxpayers  will  like  It  very 
much  It's  about  time  some  attention  Is  paid 
to  their  interests. 

4.  To  combat  supply-deflclency  Inflation, 
let  the  President  take  out  his  pen  tomorrow 
and  relax  oil  and  meat  quotas.  Let  him  ex- 
pand medical  training  and  manpower  train- 
ing generally.  Rather  than  forever  dampen- 
ing demand,  why  don't  we  try  Increasing 
supply  In  areas  where  bottlenecks  exist? 

So  let  us  have  done  with  our  current  pol- 
icy of  unemployment  plus  inflation  Let  us 
instead  have  a  policy  of  full  employment 
without  Inflation— Just  plain  flatlon. 

The  Administration's  war  on  inflation  will 
be  believed  only  when  It  Is  believable.  Its 
present  policy  of  supine  neglect  Is  not. 


Statement  or  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Before    the    National    Priorities    Com- 

Mll-ITE        OF        THE        PEMOCRATIC        POUCT 

Council.  April  30.  1970 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  distinguUhed  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council.  I  consider  what 
you  are  doing  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
nation  and  significant  in  establishing  com- 
munication between  government  decision 
makers  and  the  people.  Surely  something  Is 
now  wrong  in  our  priorities  If  we  In  this  ^ 
country  with  five  percent  of  the  world's  -j 
population  and  fifty  percent  of  Its  wealth  x 
can  not  live  among  ourselves  in  peace  and 
with  greater  security. 

Most  of  my  testimony  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto  areas  the  solution  of 
which  constitutes  In  my  opinion  the  very 
highest  priority  among  all  domestic  Issues  we 
face. 

Black  people  In  our  low-income  areas  are  In 
greater  need  of  attention  and  of  freedom 
than  any  people  in  Southeast  Asia.  Their 
suffering  and  twisted  hopes,  their  humilia- 
tions and  economic  despair  constitute  a  na- 
tional tragedy  from  which  present  genera- 
tions will  never  recover. 

I  see  no  hope  of  reversal  In  current  or  pro- 
jected programs  and  policies  of  these  condi- 
tions. Negroes  are  not  swallowing  the  morsel 
of  a  Philadelphia  Plan  as  offering  a  realistic 
escape  from  poverty.  Black  capitalism  Is  a 
cruel  hoax.  And  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
Is  loaded  with  false  promises. 

Black."!  and  other  minorities  will  not  bene- 
flt  from  'tax  sharing."  block  grants,  or  so- 
called  New  Federalism,  another  name  for 
States  Rights  and  an  abdication  of  Federal 
moral  responsibility. 

Our  main  problem  is  certainly  not  with 
the  precise  order  of  our  priorities  but  with 
the  philosophy  and  reasoning  behind  our  na- 
tional concerns  and  purposes.  If  oiu-  leader- 
ship had  the  courage  to  act  on  the  basis  not 
of  self  Interest  or  mere  political  expediency 
but  on  what  is  morally  right  as  a  nation, 
our  priorities  would  assume  a  proper  and  nat- 
ural order  In  time  and  place. 

We  will  be  a  truly  great  nation  when  we 
stop  being  greedy  and  that  means  all  of  us: 
when  we  turn  from  the  Importance  we  at- 
tach to  material  things  to  development  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  improvement  In 
human  relations. 

However,  lacking  such  a  clear  moral  pur- 
pose In  much  of  what  we  are  now  doing,  we 
are  foundering  as  a  nation  In  double  talk, 
meaningless  rhetoric,  and  conflicting  policies. 
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Examples  are  countless:  We  are  creating 
unemployment  In  order  to  stabilize  prices 
but  paying  private  Industry  to  create  Jobs. 
We  are  allocating  millions  to  remedial  man- 
power programs  to  do  the  Job  for  which  we 
have  already  paid  our  schools  to  do.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  appears  to  be  for  "law  and 
order"  and  also  the  right  of  citizens  to  "re- 
ject what  they  consider  to  be  unreasonable 
requirements"  of  court  decisions.  And  mili- 
tarily, we  are  making  the  same  mistake  in 
Cambodia  that  we  did  in  Viet  Nam 

These  inconsistencies  originate  In  high 
places.  In  his  inaugural  message  in  January 
1969,  President  Nixon  appealed  to  us  to 
"lower  our  voices"  ...  to  relieve  our  "fever 
of  words,"  and  to  restrain  "inflated  rhetoric 
that  promises  more  than  it  can  deliver." 

Besides  his  own  Inflated  rhetoric  on  eco- 
nomic and  military  conditions.  It  Is  appar- 
ent he  cannot  still  the  trumpet  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  whose  ambiguous  rhetoric 
not  only  disunites  us  but  ciiaUenges  the 
moral  purposes  of  our  most  cherished  dem- 
ocratic Ideals. 

In  Florida  on  April  28  he  demanded  the 
ouster  of  Yale  President  Kingman  Brew- 
ster. By  what  right  does  he  assume  the  com- 
petence to  dictate  to  our  education  Insti- 
tutions? 

In  an  equally  doubtful  role  a  few  months 
ago  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  Agnew  decided 
too  many  disadvantaged  minority  students 
were  being  admitted  to  our  college  campulses 
and  declared  this  privilege  should  be  re- 
versed for  the  elite. 

Is  not  each  of  us  elite  as  a  human  being, 
or  if  not.  Is  the  Vice  President  to  select  what 
minds  should  be  developed? 

From  these  two  speeches  at  political  fund- 
r.ilslng  affairs  of  "fat  cats"  it  would  appear 
public  policy  Is  being  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  those  who  contribute  to  political 
candidates. 

In  striking  contrast.  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  James  Allen  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  forthright  position  on 
educational  matters  and  particularly  his 
right -to-re^d  advocacy.  It  is  not  clear,  how- 
ever, to  what  extent  he  commits  this  ad- 
ministration to  the  goal  of  universal  literacy 
In  the  United  States  in  the  1970s.  But  his 
integrity  as  an  educator  Is  both  admirable 
and  refreshing,  and  we  should  support  his 
Ideas  mor.\lly  and  flnandally. 

President  Nixon  In  his  education  message 
of  March  24  proposed  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  $1.5  billion  In  two  fi.-.ral  years  on  Improved 
education  In  segregated  schools.  I  believe 
this  money  distorts  the  priorities  In  educa- 
tion and  will  not  be  effectively  used. 

Even  If  compensatory  education  met  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  President's  proposal 
lacks  any  substantial  support  among  educa- 
tors and  certainly  falls  far  short  of  provid- 
ing enough  money  to  make  any  appreciable 
Impact  on  Intellectual  achievement.  We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  this  Is  a  political 
gesture  forced  upon  the  administration  by 
court  decisions  and  constitutes  a  waste  of 
money  we  can  hardly  afford. 

The  serious  result,  however,  is  the  extent 
to  which  we  will  be  turned  away  from  the 
need  for  reform  in  education  and  a  restruc- 
turing of  our  school  system.  Emphasis  en 
Improving  the  performance  of  black  children 
in  a  segregated  setting  has  obscured  the  need 
for  better  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
modern  society.  As  long  as  this  Is  so.  taxpay- 
ers wlil  continue  to  vote  against  school  bonds 
with  :iome  reason  and  many  parents  will 
oppose  bussing  with  doubtful  Justification. 
As  in  education,  current  economic  poli- 
cies ignore  basic  human  considerations  and 
are  based  on  material  values  that  protect 
entrenched  Interests  at  the  expense  of  those 
In  need. 

A  policy  of  creating  unemployment  to 
achieve  price  stability   without  direct  pro- 
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grams  to  aid  the  victims  is  unconscionable 
on  moral  grounds  and  of  doubtful  economic 
value. 

Given  the  current  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  this  administration  its  propi>sed 
manpower  program  of  consolidation  and 
states  rights  is  pathetically  Inadequate  in 
funding  and  lacks  any  Job  development. 

Even  If  approved  It  will  leave  Negroes  and 
other  minorities  with  the  cotton-bag-on- 
thelr-backs  type  of  jobs. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  now  be  sure:  without 
more  government  concern  for  the  hard  core 
unemployed  nonwhltes  In  the  labor  market, 
there  is  no  hope  for  correcting  the  Inequities 
in  the  labor  force. 

Our  manpower  policy  must  recognize  the 
need  of  a  public  service  employment  program 
for  those  disadvantaged  by  past  discrimina- 
tion In  education,  training,  and  seniority 
rights.  In  this  respect,  government  must  as- 
sume the  role  of  employer  of  Initial  concern, 
not  one  of  "last  report." 

Prolongation  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  having  a  disastrous  psychological  and 
moral  effect  on  our  people.  And  the  assign- 
ment to  Its  cost  the  reason  for  our  inability 
to  finance  domestic  programs  Is  difficult  to 
accept. 

The  Issue  revolves  not  around  our  Integ- 
rity In  honoring  international  commitments 
as  Is  alleged  but  rather  the  contradictions 
and  Inconsistencies  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Our  alleged  motives  are  seriously  ques- 
tioned .  .  .  and  since  this  Ls  so,  few  are  will- 
ing to  bear  sacrifices  or  to  believe  In  govern- 
ment authority  on  any  matter,  especially  our 
youth  and  minorities,  the  chief  sufferers  of 
war. 

For  minorities  the  war  is  a  bitter  pill.  They 
suffer  doubly,  both  as  participants  on  the 
battlefield  and  as  victims  of  the  cost  In  the 
deprivation  of  domestic  programs.  And  as 
long  as  the  Defense  Department  is  racist  in 
makeup,  black  people  will  question  not  only 
our  reasons  for  being  In  Viet  Nam  but  also 
our  country's  protestation  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities at  home. 

Our  values  and  sense  of  decency  are  weak- 
ened by  our  double  standards  in  dealing  with 
individuals  and  events.  This  distorts  our 
order  of  priorities  and  explains  why  we  are 
in  deep  trouble. 

For  example,  we  should  apply  the  same 
rules  on  "inciting  to  riot"  whether  against 
the  Governor  of  a  state  as  against  a  black 
militant. 

But  we  perpetuate  evil  In  the  world  by 
supporting  unequal  Justice,  a  dual  educa- 
tional system,  and  two  separate  societies. 

In  view  of  our  diverse  population,  cultural 
heritage,  and  rich  resources,  we  should  be 
the  world's  great  moral  force  for  freedom, 
peace,  and  brotherhood. 

The  first  step  toward  this  goal  is  demon- 
strating at  home  that  which  we  proclaim  to 
other  nations  to  be  our  Ideals  and  moral 
principles. 


"Youth.  Dissent,  and  Our  National  Prioh- 
rriES."  OR  "Oh  Sat,  Can  We  See  What 
Thet  See? " 

(Testimony   of   Representative  James  W. 
Symington) 

During  the  past  weeks  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  environment.  The  confidence  of 
the  young  American  In  his  country's  purposes 
Is  a  vital  part  of  his  environment  and  ours 
too.  That  confldence  has  slipped  a  little. 
Why?  And  how  Is  It  to  be  restored?  It  could 
be,  of  course,  restored  by  accident — one  of 
those  little  accidents  of  history,  or  compara- 
tive history,  that  render  what  is  even 
more  palatable  than  what  might  be. 
But  we  shouldn't  count  on  that.  We 
should  face  directly  up  to  youth's 
view  of  what  Is.  Until  we  do.  we 
are  in  no  position  to  reason  together  what 
might  be.  We  must  "gladly  learn  "  before  we 
can  gladly  or  effectively  teach.  And  so  must 
they.    The    College   President    who   tells   Ms 
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graduating  class  "bow  much  he  learned  from 
them"  might  do  well  to  suggest  that  they 
were  not  entirely  self-taught  either.  Being 
young  Is  no  guarantee  of  being  right.  It  Is 
at  best  an  opportunity  to  outlive  a  few  more 
mistakes.  So  in  discussing  what  we  want 
from  our  country  we  should  stand  up  to  one 
another  like  men,  each  of  whom,  observing 
Franklin's  counsel,  "doubts  a  little  of  his 
own  Infallibility. "  The  possibility  of  restor- 
ing the  confldence  of  young  Americans  in  us 
and  ours  in  them  will  begin  at  that  point. 
But  why  did  it  slip  to  begin  with? 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  Juvenile  Insti- 
tute with  then  Solicitor  General  Thurgood 
Marshall.  It  was  late  December,  and  we  were 
being  shown  the  festively  decorated  dining 
hall.  One  of  the  boys  motioned  us  over  to  bis 
table  and  said,  "We  Just  wanted  to  wish  you 
a  merry  Christmas  and  ask  who  the  hell  you 
are."  Today's  young  American  having  read 
more,  seen  more  and  therefore  felt  more  than 
prior  generations,  wonders.  Indeed,  who  we — 
the  ordaining  adults  of  this  fatherless  soci- 
ety— are,  what  hypocrisies  we  conceal,  and 
what  moral  basis  fortifies  our  right  to  ex- 
clusive occupancy  of  the  command  module 
of  spaceship  earth.  Their  confldence  has  di- 
minished In  direct  proportion  to  the  personal 
sep&rateness  which  technology  first  made 
passible  and  now  seems  almost  to  require. 

And  I  read  In  much  of  the  current  politics 
of  confrontation,  a  desire  not  so  much  to 
destroy  as  to  be  heard,  to  bridge  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  generations,  and  to  defy 
the  impassive  logic  of  the  technological  age 
which  so  tends  to  isolate  us  from  each  other 
as  human  beings,  while  it  organizes  us  for 
collective  purposes  seemingly  of  Its  own. 
Much  of  this  desire  has  admittedly  been  de- 
railed. Much  of  the  movement  has  suc- 
cumbed to  senseless,  destructive  putschism 
and  sectarianism,  owing  Ironically,  I  think, 
to  a  kind  of  apathy  among  the  more  gifted, 
which  abandons  leadership  roles  to  persons 
better  able  to  organize  than  conceptualize, 
to  lecture  than  to  lead.  The  young  mirror 
the  old  in  spite  of  themselves  when  they  fall 
to  perceive  how  much  easier  It  Is  to  bring 
people  to  their  feet  than  to  their  senses. 

But  youth's  dissatisfaction  in  and  of  It- 
self Is  not  to  be  mourned.  It  should  be  wel- 
comed. Informed  discontent  Is  better  for  a 
society,  at  least  our  kind  of  society,  than 
mindless  compliance.  And  what  Is  to  be 
welcomed  should  not  be  unexpected.  Yet  It 
is  clear  that  no  element  in  society  antici- 
pated the  depth  of  this  restlessness,  and 
none  were  prepared  to  cope  with  It.  Fathers 
were  unable,  and  In  many  cases  unwilling 
to  discuss  it  with  their  own  children.  (I've 
Just  had  a  two-hour  session  with  a  young 
man  whose  father  won't  speak  to  him  be- 
cause the  foolish  boy  takes  the  sixth  com- 
maudment  so  ll'berally.  Perhaps  you  will 
advise  me  on  how  a  Congressman  can  rep- 
resent fathers  and  sons  who  won't  speak.) 
Schools  were  floundering  In  a  sea  of  outdated 
nostrums.  And  the  universities  slept  on.  cer- 
tain that  their  steeple  bells  and  Ivy  covered 
etlilc  of  civility  would  contain  the  problem. 

When  It  came  the  trustees  and  admin- 
istrators, not  a  class  notable  for  imagination 
or  prescience,  stood  back  aghast.  They  were 
appalled  by  behavior  which  a  visit  to  any 
number  of  classrooms  or  late-hour  bull  ses- 
sions would  have  led  them  to  anticipate. 
Under  the  imminence  of  draft  age  during  an 
essentially  unbelievable  war,  plus  other  con- 
trasts on  the  domestic  scene,  principally 
black  and  white,  the  Amerlcsin  student  of 
the  60's  was  already  framing  questions  to 
which  he  would  demand  answers.  Students 
would  demand  them  particularly  as  they  saw 
one  by  one,  those  leaders  who  decried  insti- 
tutional apathy  8uid  Inequality,  murdered. 
Fuel  to  the  smoldering  tinder  of  their  dis- 
content has  been  added  by  some  faculty 
gurus  who  see  In  these  developments  a  vi- 
carious chance  not  generally  available  to 
academicians,   to   Influence    historical   proc- 
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Mses  without  assuming  public  respoostblllty. 
Many  thrill  to  that  opportunity.  Tbose  who 
do  not  must  ans^wer  for  their  restraint  to  an 
aroused  student  body.  And  the  school  admin- 
istration which  has  already  made  Its  accom- 
modation with  the  flood  Is  in  no  poalllon  to 
hold  the  dike. 

At  first  for  many  stvidenta  It  seemed  only 
logical  to  act  out  a  challenge  to  distant  au- 
thority by  strlltlng  at  the  nearest  particular 
authority  which,  after  aU,  had  soiled  itself 
by  existing  under  current  conditions.  But  a 
specific  rationale  Is  soon  formulated  for  at- 
tac>cs  on  any  authority.  All  have  been  ad- 
vanced right  down  to  the  reason  for  climb- 
ing Everest — "because  It's  there,"  and.  one 
might  add.  "Dad  Isnt." 

But  I  leave  to  students  of  Freud  whether 
some  students  are  striking  at  their  own 
fathers  when  they  hit  other  more  accessible 
Institutions. 

Plnally,  even  the  institution  of  party  poli- 
tics, a  relatively  malleable  framework  for  In- 
novation has  proved  brittle  to  the  new  rough 
touch  of  youth.  It  has  withstood  the  first  on- 
slaught. I  believe  not  so  much,  however,  by 
its  "toughness"  as  by  its  inherent  ability  to 
channel  change.  I  happen  to  think  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Democratic  Party 
because  of  Its  broader  base  and  traditional 
refusal  to  retreat  Into  comforting  old  biases 
when  new  challenges  come  along.  The  fact 
that  both  major  parties  appear  to  have  en- 
dorsed the  18-year-old  vote  testifies  to  a 
general  political  awareness  that  this  Is  an 
idea  whose  Umei  has  come. 

Yet  the  young  activist  should  understand 
that  the  war  on  authority  as  it  Is  currently 
waged  presupposes  an  uneasy  peace  no  mat- 
ter how  it  terminates,  because  new  genera- 
tions will  inevitably  challenge  whatever  new 
authority  emerges,  and  look  to  the  young  of 
today  for  example.  In  the  meantime  con- 
temporary authority  must  answer  for  what 
"Is".  And  mindful  of  Shakespeare's  admoni- 
tion that  nothing  is  but  thinking  makes  It 
so — we  must  try  to  go  behind  the  eyes  of 
todays  young  American  to  get  his  view  of 

"It". 

The  young  people  of  today  were  born 
after  the  depression  and  under  the  nuclear 
shadow.  In  an  age  of  affluence  and  potential 
Armageddon,  they  are  less  concerned  about 
material  security  and  more  concerned  about 
basic  human  values.  They  feel  that  time  is 
running  out  on  the  great  problems — war. 
racial  Injustice,  poverty.  They  dislike  the  Im- 
personallzatlon  brought  about  by  large  orga- 
nizations and  rapid  technological  change. 
Because  of  the  Influence  of  the  mass  media. 
the  mobility  and  the  Intellectual  freedom 
of  our  society,  young  people  today  learn  fast- 
er and  mature  earlier  They  become  quickly 
aware — and  deeply  resentful — of  the  differ- 
ences between  what  elders  say  and  what 
they  do.  They  have  discovered  that  our  sur- 
face prosperity  acts  as  a  veneer  over  the  lack 
of  quaUty  in  the  lives  people  lead.  In  short, 
the  very  accomplishments  of  our  genera- 
tion— In  technology,  communications,  afflu- 
ence— have  served  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  young  on  what  we  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  post-World  War  II  generation  is  the 
first  to  face  adulthood  In  a  mass  society  and 
a  world  that  has  entered  what  has  accurately 
been  called  the  age  of  technocracy.  Hence, 
growing  numbers  of  the  young  have  been 
brought  up  In  families  where  affluence,  as 
well  as  political  freedom  and  social  mobility, 
are  accomplished  facts  of  life,  not  distant 
goals  to  be  sought  as  they  are,  for  example. 
In  Czechoslovakia.  To  our  young  people,  na- 
tional affluence  Is  no  guarantee  of  personal 
fulfillment,  and  political  freedom  no  sign 
of  personal  liberation. 

Our  affluence,  bom  of  technology,  has 
therefore  created  a  group  of  young  people 
with  both  the  time  and  the  reflective 
capacity  to  see  that  our  society,  for  all  its 
technological  pnrwees.  has  not  yet  fnlfllled 
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its  proper  objective  purpose:  the  protection 
of  the  individual,  or  Its  subjective  purpose, 
the  development  of  the  Individual. 

Many  dismiss  the  idea  that  today's  genera- 
tion gap  is  any  wider  than  It  was  between 
past  generations.  But  It  is  certainly  arguable 
that  the  gap  has,  indeed,  grown  wider  than 
even  before,  simply  because  of  the  tech- 
nologically induced  rapid  loosening  of  the 
ties  of  family  Interdependence.  Today  it  Is 
impossible  to  predict  what  life  will  be  like 
In  five  years,  much  less  In  10.  30  or  50  years. 
Current  knowledge,  work-skills,  and  vu'ues. 
may  be  totally  irrelevant  when  the  current 
generation  of  youth  reaches  maturity.  It  )s 
therefore  understandable  that  youth,  exposed 
to  an  ever-increasing  rate  of  technological 
growth,  come  to  perceive  that  the  values  of 
the  past  may  be  totally  Inappropriate  for  the 
world  in  which  they  will  be  adults.  More- 
over, they  feel  powerless  to  anticipate  or 
direct  the  future.  In  this  environment,  hope 
no  longer  sustains.  The  lessons  of  the  past 
seem  less  relevant:  planning  for  the  future 
appears  futile.  This  causes  In  too  many  In- 
stances retreat  to  an  elyslan  drug  culture 
expressed  by  one  youngster,  this  way,  "If  we've 
all  booked  passage  on  the  Titanic,  we  might 
as  well  go  first  class."  The  great  majority  of 
young  Americans  still  believe  the  ship  can  be 
safely  steered  and  will  do  nothing  to  numb 
thetr  mind  or  strength,  but  the^,'  want  a  hand 
on  the  wheel.  The  theme  of  todays  youth 
dissent  is  the  hypocrisy  of  our  Institutions 
No  Institution — family,  church,  the  univer- 
sity, or  even  the  law — can  any  longer  hide  be- 
hind dogma  or  tradition.  Young  people  are 
vigorously  questioning  whatever  arbitrary 
structure  Is  imposed  upon  them.  We  can 
owe  the  Intensity  and  accuracy  of  their  ques- 
tions to  our  success  In  educating  them, 
though  we  may  think  at  times  they've 
learned  too  much  for  onr  own  good.  When 
they  perceive  an  apparently  weak  Intellectual 
base  for  behavioral  demands  made  upon 
them,  they  balk.  Simple  answers  such  as  "We 
should  do  It  this  way  because  it  is  right." 
or  "because  we  have  always  done  It  this 
way."  no  longer  satisfy  this  generation  of 
youth.  Tomorrow's?  Who  knows?  But.  we 
are  unlikely  to  secure  young  peoples  ob- 
servance of  order  In  their  lives  as  long  as 
such  order  implies  compliance  with  courses 
of  action  that  they  believe  even  more  threat- 
ening than  the  sanctions  applied  to  preserve 
It. 

What  America's  young  today  consider  most 
threatening  is  a  continued  sacrifice  and  sub- 
ordination of  individual  human  wants,  needs, 
and  dignity  to  the  depersonalized  needs  of 
our  bureaucratic  and  technological  Institu- 
tions. They  are  protesting  against  the  trend 
to  pursue  the  Nation's  overriding  concerns 
not  in  terms  of  the  Individual,  but  In  terms  of 
national  prestige,  the  good  of  the  economy, 
as  defined  In  statistics. 

It  would  be  Ironic  certainly  for  a  nation 
founded  on  the  belief  in  individual  worth 
and  dignity  to  subordinate  those  qualities  to 
the  whims  of  impersonal  Institutions.  A  clear 
statement  of  the  message  of  youth  appears 
on  a  current  lapel  button:  "I  am  a  human 
being:  do  not  fold,  staple,  or  mutilate." 

It  is  certainly  no  problem  to  find  ways  in 
which  technology  has  been  permitted  to 
serve  the  lessor  of  two  objectives.  For  exam- 
ple, as  Doxlades  said  last  year,  "We  are  build- 
ing cities  for  cars,  not  people."  The  young 
have  oome  to  doubt  the  suggestion  that 
economic  expansion  alone  fosters  human 
progress.  Current  trends  may  well  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
corollary  of  that  proposition.  Meanwhile, 
recruiters  for  industrial  firms  on  our  cam- 
puses are  learning  that  many  of  the  best  stu- 
dents are  not  Interested  In  business  but  In 
service:  teaching,  go\-ernment,  and  volunteer 
work  at  much  lower  pay.  Even  young  pro- 
fessionals, such  as  lawyers,  are  turning  down 
the  big  law  firms  and  lucrative  private  prac- 
tices to  work  In  previously  forsaken  areas 
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such  as  landlord-tenant  law,  legal  aid,  and 
community  organization.  Thoreau,  Veblen 
and  Galbraltb  notwithstanding,  to  date,  our 
society  has  tended  to  accept  the  assumption 
of  identity  between  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual and  those  of  industry  and  technology — 
the  laying  on  of  Adam  Smith's  "invisible 
hand"  which  presumably  moves  each  of  us  to 
do  automatically  what  is  good  for  society  be- 
cause It  is  in  our  own  best  Interests. 

The  surest  evidence  that  we  can  no  longer 
equate  technological  progress  with  humain 
happiness  Is  the  disastrous  effect  that  un- 
directed technology  has  wrought  upon  our 
ecological  balance,  our  environment.  Ramp- 
ant technology  has  endangered  not  only 
man's  relaUonship  to  man,  but  to  nature 
Itself.  As  Luther  said,  "Things  are  in  the 
saddle  and  ride  mankind."  Its  uot  that  the 
young  reject  technology;  they  know  it  is 
neutral.  They  Just  want  the  right  questions 
put  to  It.  and  proper  demands  made  of  it. 
Until  then,  at  the  height  of  the  banquet  of 
affluence,  they  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
check,  which  they  feel  will  be  cashed  in 
their  time.  The  country  has  already  drawn 
heavily  on  the  bank  of  its  young  blood  to 
pay  oS  debts  incurred  without  their  con- 
sultation or  support. 

Many  In  their  twenties  undoubtedly  pro- 
vided the  margin  of  victory  two  years  ago 
to  the  current  administration  In  the  belief 
that  It  would  end  our  participation  In  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict.  They  were  promised  a 
"secret  plan"  to  end  the  war  and  found 
Instead  a  secret  war  to  end  the  plan. 

This  Increases  their  opposition  to  the  cur- 
rent selective  service  system  Itself  In  addi- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  It  has  been  geared 
to  maintain  priorities  and  sensibilities  which 
they  deem  Inadequate  to  their  survival  pros- 
pccts  no  matter  who  "wins  the  war".  The 
young  ask  why  fighting  for  some  Vietnamese 
against  other  Vietnamese  rates  higher  on 
our  list  of  priorities  than  fighting  Illiteracy 
and  poverty  at  home.  They  wonder  about 
deferments  per  se  and  particularly  those 
honoring  technical  sciences,  but  not  social 
sciences,  or  other  forms  of  service  like  the 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 

Young  people's  disenchantment  with  our 
educational  Institutions  Is  due  In  part  to 
their  presumed  lack  of  "relevance"  and  sec- 
ondly to  their  suspicion  that  universities 
and  colleges  seem  more  beholden  to  manage- 
ment (the  administrations)  and  financial  re- 
sources (trustees  and  state  legislators)  than 
to  their  human  resources,  (students  and  fac- 
ulty) .  They  are,  of  course,  as  surprised  as 
any  of  us  to  learn  that  education  is  our 
first  priority  when  they  see  the  disparity  of 
Investment  In  It. 

Finally,  In  the  matter  of  race,  many  of  our 
young  people  see  a  distinction  between  theo- 
retical equality  and  actual  equality.  They 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  prejudice 
develops  an  Immunity  to  progress.  American 
society  generally  accepts  black  and  other 
minority  groups  as  equals  in  sports,  labor, 
business,  and  even  politics.  But  many  look 
to  the  day  when  there  are  no  more  talented 
black  students  and  artists,  only  talented 
students  and  artists,  no  more  outstanding 
black  leaders,  only  outstanding  leaders.  Will 
counter-currents  of  black  and  white  asser- 
tlveness  prevail?  That  Is  largely  up  to  youth 
itself  and  the  leadership  It  chooses.  Mean- 
while the  unique  contribution  of  today's 
youth  Is  their  "why".  We  should  answer  It 
to  their  satisfaction  and  ours  before  apply- 
ing oxir  "how."  We.  like  them,  should  in 
Shaw's  words  which  were  Robert  Kennedy's 
favorite,  "dream  things  that  never  T/ere  and 
ask  why  not". 

When  such  dreams  trouble  not  only  the 
sleep  but  the  waking  moments  of  adult 
America,  In  Oovemment,  Industry  and  edu- 
cation, these  institutions  will  be  at  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and  better  age — one  which  will  of- 
fer to  the  young  American  a  wide  selection 
of  challenges  which  are  worthy  of  him  and 
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of  that  so  far  brief  spark  in  history.  The 
American  Experiment. 

The  Reform  or  Economic  Pouctmaking 
(Statement  of  Representative  Richakd  Boi- 
ling, of  Missouri,  before  the  Committee  on 
National  Priorities  of  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Council.  AprU  30,  1970) 
Less  than  a  year  hence,  on  February  22, 
1971,  the  Nation  will   complete   twenty-five 
years  of  effort  at  coordinating  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  policies  In  the  Interest  of 
achieving  full  employment,  stable  prices,  and 
economic  growth  in  a  free  enterprise  economy 
In  accordance  with  Section  2  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of   1946.  While  we  have  not  had 
either  a  runaway  inflation  or  another  depres- 
sion of  the  1929-1941  dimensions,  neverthe- 
less we  have  had  persistent  economic  insta- 
bility and  inflation.  At  the  present  time,  these 
are  at  the  most  persistent  and  virile  stage  of 
the  postwar  period,  with  prices  and  unem- 
ployment both  rising  rapidly. 

Nor  can  we  justly  claim  that  failure  in 
achieving  economic  stability  was  a  restUt  of 
persistent  and  vigorous  devotion  to  achieve- 
ment of  economic  growth  and  to  the  solution 
of  the  nation's  other  pressing  economic  and 
social  problems.  Indeed,  every  year  we  have 
found  some  excuse  of  budgetary  stringency. 
International  crisis,  or  even  the  necessity  for 
further  investigation  that  provided  reason 
for  postponed  action.  If  anyone  should  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  characterization,  he 
would  need  only  to  review  the  riots  of  recent 
years,  or  the  voluminous  and  pungent  reports 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Dis- 
orders and  other  similar  investigative  bodies 
to  dispel  the  illusion  that  the  sacrifice  of 
economic  stability  has  provided  success  else- 
where on  the  economic  and  social  fronts. 

Indeed,  the  charge  is  widespread  among 
economic  experts  that  a  prime  cause  of  eco- 
nomic Instability  since  World  War  II  had 
been  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself.  For  years  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  has  been  recom- 
mending a  greater  degree  of  stability  In 
monetary  pwllcy  as  one  way  in  which  the 
Government  could  contribute  to  Increased 
stability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  They 
have  recommended  that  the  money  supply 
be  Increased  at  from  2  to  6  percent  per  year — 
a  much  more  narrow  range  than  has  been 
experienced  under  the  policies  followed  by 
our  monetary  authorities.  Now,  at  long  last, 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  seems  to  have 
accepted  this  rule  as  a  reasonable  one.  Per- 
haps monetary  policy  will  become  less  vari- 
able and  hence  contribute  to  overall  eco- 
nomic stability. 

But  even  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case 
over  the  next  several  years — and  we  can- 
not be  certain — monetary  policy  alone  can- 
not do  the  whole  Job  of  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy. I  cannot  accept  as  reasonable  the  posi- 
tion of  some  extremists  on  the  subject  of 
monetary  policy  who  seem  to  believe  that 
this  tool  can.  by  Itself,  If  properly  used,  pro- 
duce economic  stability  and  satisfactory 
growth.  To  a  large  extent,  both  the  limits 
of  the  power  of  monetary  policy  and  the 
range  of  alternative  monetary  policies  that 
are  practical  are  determined  by  the  way  In 
which  fiscal  policy  operates.  The  decisions 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  revenue  and  the 
operations  of  the  debt  management  officials 
of  the  Treasury  between  them  substantially 
affect  the  monetary  policy.  These  fiscal  meas- 
ures also  have  their  own  more  direct  and 
Independent  impacts  on  the  generation  of 
private  incomes  and  on  the  way  In  which 
those  Incomes  are  saved,  invested,  and  spent 
on  consumption.  To  achieve,  therefore,  a 
stable  and  growing  economy  that  will  sup- 
port the  kind  of  social  and  economic  pro- 
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grams  this  nation  needs,  we  shall  have  to 
do  something  to  enhance  the  contribution 
of  fiscal  policy  to  economic  stabilization. 

It  is  useless  to  look  toward  deliberate, 
planned  variations  in  expenditure  programs 
as  a  tool  for  stabilization.  Indeed,  the  In- 
stabllitj^  of  Federal  expenditures  has  been  a 
prime  cause  of  Instability  In  private  incomes 
and  spending.  Furthermore,  It  takes  too  long 
a  time  for  changes  in  expenditure  policies 
to  produce  changes  In  actual  public  spending 
and  hence  to  affect  the  economy.  After  de- 
cisions are  made  by  top  officials  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  long  train  of  lower  level  actions 
are  needed  to  turn  decisions  Into  expendi- 
tures. 

Many  of  us,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  make  rational  and 
continuous  use  of  fluctuations  in  tax  rates 
as  a  means  of  promoting  economic  stabil- 
ity. 

The  Constitution  puts  the  basic  author- 
ity fcr  levying  taxes  in  the  Congress,  and 
provides  that  such  measures  must  origi- 
nate In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
jealous  protection  of  this  constitutionally 
mandated  authority  has  kept  the  decisions 
about  tax  policy  firmly  in  Congressional 
hands.  A  very  rational  and  useful  scheme 
for  using  a  surtax  mandated  by  Congress 
to  achieve  stabilization  objectives  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In 
May  1966.  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Congreiswoman  from  Detroit, 
the  Honorable  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  Conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  Its  report  entitled  "Tax  Changes 
for  Shortrun  Stabilization"  were  in  general 
as  sound  and  deserving  of  support  as  one 
could  reasonably  expect. 

Unfortunately  we  were  then  faced  once 
more  with  the  necessity  for  trying  this  de- 
vice because  of  the  upsurge  of  Government 
spending  partly  for  new  social  programs  and 
partly  for  Viet  Nam.  The  President  pro- 
crastinated until  January  1967  and  then 
recommended  a  6  percent  surtax.  But  Con- 
gress outdid  him  In  procrastination,  and  the 
final  bill,  with  a  10  percent  surtax,  required 
because  of  delay,  finally  became  law  on  June 
28.  1968 — one  and  one-half  years  later.  Its 
effectiveness  In  stopping  the  Inflation  and 
restoring  stablUty  must  be  counted  as  some- 
what iffy"  to  put  It  kindly.  The  main  rea- 
son was  not  that  tax  policy  can't  be  effective, 
but  that  it  was  two  and  one-half  years 
late.  It  was  a  fear  of  Congressional  barri- 
cades to  action  that  delayed  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  President  for  a  year, 
and  It  was  those  same  barricades  that  de- 
layed the  actual  legislation  for  another  year 
and  one-half. 

It  Is  simply  Impossible  for  the  Government 
to  do  anything  else  than  to  promote  economic 
instability — Including  both  Inflation  and  re- 
cession, perhaps  simultaneously,  if  tax  policy 
experiences  delays  of  this  character.  Speed 
is  an  essential  Ingredient  to  successful  policy- 
making when  you  are  concerned  with  stabili- 
zation of  an  economy  as  dynamic  and  fast 
moving  as  this  country's.  The  economy  will 
not  wait  for  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged  de- 
bate, and  once  massive  forces  leading  to 
economic  Instability  get  underway  for  a  con- 
.siderable  time  during  the  policy  debate,  it 
requires  large  magnitudes  of  corrective  action 
and  prolonged  periods  to  bring  the  economy 
back  Into  line  with  stable,  full  employment 
growth. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma  has  been  sug- 
gested by  economists,  by  the  press,  and  by 
some  of  us  In  the  Congress  on  numerous 
occasions.  President  Kennedy  suggested  It  In 
his  January  1962  Economic  Report.  The  way 
out  which  all  of  these  recommendations  uni- 
formly outline  Is  to  delegate  to  the  President 
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standby  authority  to  temporarily  raise  or 
reduce  all  Individual  and /or  corporate  income 
taxes  by  some  stipulated  percentage  subject 
to  Congressional  veto.  The  percentage  could 
be  a  certain  number  of  percentage  ptolnts,  or 
could  be  a  percentage  of  the  dollar  amotmt 
of  tax  due  by  the  individual  or  the  corpora- 
tion under  prior  existing  law.  The  procedure 
would  operate  approximately  in  the  manner 
of  the  reorganization  authority,  with  the 
change  taking  effect  within  30  days  after 
submission  by  the  President  unless  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  the  Congress.  Most  of  the  pro- 
posals suggest  that  the  tax  remain  in  effect 
for  a  fixed  period — perhaps  six  months  or  a 
year — unless  revised  or  renewed  through  the 
same  process  by  which  it  was  originally  insti- 
gated or  extended  by  a  joint  resolution  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Congress.  Some  provision  would 
have  to  be  made,  of  course,  as  in  similar 
programs  for  the  contingency  that  the  Con- 
gress might  not  be  In  session  at  the  time  the 
President  wished  the  statute  invoked. 

Such  a  delegated  authority  to  initiate  a 
tax  action  would  achieve  two  goals:  First,  it 
would  provide  a  way  for  the  President  to 
noake  a  propoeal,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  he  would  get  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  within  30  days.  It  would  thus  Insure 
a  speedy  decision  when  speed  is  necessary. 
Second,  the  very  existence  of  this  power 
delegated  to  the  President  would  insure  that 
If  the  need  for  naore  or  less  revenue  were  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  permanent  the  Congress 
could  take  adequate  time  to  discuss  a  per- 
manent tax  legislation  without  disastrous 
economic  consequences  because  the  tem- 
porary Increase  or  reduction  in  taxes  on 
Presidential  imtlatlve  would  provide  an  ap- 
propriate Immediate  stimulus  or  restraint, 
as  the  case  might  be,  which  would  hold  the 
line,  so  to  speak,  unUl  Congress  could  with 
due  deliberation  produce  permanent  tax 
legislation  In  the  normal  manner. 

I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  decade  that  we  must, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  some  such  plan  as 
this  In  order  to  provide  the  short-run  sjjeed 
of  action  which  Is  essential  In  stabilization 
efforts  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
prerogatives  of  Congress  to  give  due  and.  If 
necessary,  prolonged  deliberation  to  perma- 
nent tax  changes  as  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution. 

As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hais 
often  pointed  out,  we  have  a  pressing  need 
to  produce  greater  stability  and  overall  fiscal 
balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures. 
We  cannot  afford  swings  In  the  Federal  sur- 
plus or  deficit  of  amounts  as  high  as  the 
$15  to  (25  billion  from  year  to  year  that  have 
occurred  In  the  past  two  decades.  And  we 
cannot  achieve  this  greater  stability  in  the 
balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures 
without  some  reform  In  tarwrltlng  proce- 
dures, such  as  I  have  prop>osed. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  In  the  years  ahead  will 
have  to  devote  great  effort  to  tax  reform 
and  simplification  along  lines  suggested  re- 
peatedly by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  long  line  of  Impartial  exi>erts  who 
have  appeared  before  the  full  Committee  and 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy.  We  can- 
not expect  public  support  for  rational  varia- 
tions In  taxes  for  stabilization  purjxjses  If 
the  basic  tax  structure  Itself  Is  cumbersome, 
unclear,  and  to  many  Americans,  appears  to 
contain  substantial  Inequities. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  made  a  be- 
ginning on  this  enterprise  but  It  did  nothing 
to  simplify  the  problems  of  the  average  tax- 
payer in  determining  his  tax  liability  so  he 
could  report  appropriately  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  did  It  touch  a  number  of  Im- 
portant areas  where  reform  has  long  been 
called  for,  such  as  the  taxation  of  retirement 
Income  -and  capital  gains.  While  we  should 
pursue  vigorously  the  goal  of  a  more  equl- 
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table  and  simple  Lax  structure,  we  must  not 
u*e  this  as  an  excuse  to  further  postpone  the 
day  when  we  will  delegate  to  the  President 
suitable  authority  for  varying  tax  rates  the 
purposes  of  promoting  economic  stability. 

Raclal   Justice  in  Auksica 
(Statement  of  Hon.  Jambs  C  Cobman.  of  Cal- 
ifornia, before  the  National  Priorities  Com- 
mittee of   the  Democratic  PoUcy  Council. 
April  30.  1970) 

■We  Shall  Overcome"  was  the  commitment 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  American  people  when,  on  March  15. 
1965  Lyndon  Johnson  uttered  those  three 
simple  words  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress President  Johnson  promised  that  we 
would  overcome  the  crippling  immorality  of 
bigotry  and  Injustice  It  was  a  singular  mo- 
ment of  pride  for  the  President  when,  on 
August  6,  1965.  he  signed  into  law  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  at  a  ceremony  In  the 
Presidents  Room  of  the  Capitol.  It  was 
on  August  6.  1861,  in  that  same  room,  that 
President  Unooln  signed  a  bill  freeing  slaves 
who  have  been  pressed  into  the  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy 

These  three  words  symboUaed  the  high 
plateau  of  moral  leadership  provided  by  the 
Johnson  years  in  steering  this  country  to- 
ward a  single  society,  away  from  the  un- 
conscionable state  of  segregation,  fed  through 
the  years  by  fear  and  hate. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  why  leadership  at  the  highest  level 
is  so  essential  to  curing  the  sickness  of  racial 
intolerance.  Borne  out  of  historical  mistakes, 
racism — touching  us  all.  Individually  and 
institutionally — Is  nourished  by  false  fears, 
irrational  prejudices  and.  too  often,  deep 
hatred  It  is  only  through  leadership  at  the 
highest  level  of  our  government,  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
that  these  fears  and  hatreds  can  be  con- 
trolled so  that  racial  Justice  cen  prevail. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  since 
January  20.  1969,  and  how  leadership  is 
being  used  by  the  man  holding  this  nation's 
highest  elective  office.  It  should  be  apparent 
that  the  Ideas  uttered  by  the  Vice-President, 
the  Attorney  General  and  White  House  aides 
flow  from  President  Nixon  himself.  These  are 
his  men.  He  chose  them,  and  I  am  certain 
he  did  so  for  the  purpose  which  they  now 
fulfill. 

Splro  Agnew's  insensitive,  often  Inflam- 
matory, racist  remarks  are  not  the  words  of 
an  ill-educdted  red-necked  cracker.  They  are 
the  words  of  the  second  highest  ranking 
official  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
man  selected  by  Richard  Nixon  at  the  1968 
Republican  National  Convention  to  be  his 
closest  confidant.  Does  anyone  doubt  when 
he  tells  America  that  "when  you  have  seen 
one  slum  you  have  seen  them  all,"  and  asks 
"how  would  you  like  to  be  operated  on  by 
a  doctor  who  got  into  college  under  a  quota 
system?"  that  he  Is  speaking  for  the  man 
who  put  him  where  he  Is  today? 

The  public  utterances  of  the  Nixon  men 
are  not  the  only  evidences  of  Richard  NLxon  s 
intention  to  take  us  back  toward  a  segregated 
America.  Many  of  us  were  shocked  that  he 
would  contrive  to  destroy  a  fundamental 
right  of  black  Americans — the  right  to  vote. 
With  the  aid  of  a  letter  signed  by  Richard 
Nixon  himself,  the  President's  Man-ln-the- 
Hotise.  Gerald  Pord,  was  able  to  unite  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  most  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  with  the  Dlxlecrats.  In  refus- 
ing to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Thanks  to  a  responsible  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  House  has  another  opportunity  to 
correct  that  mistake. 

Nowhere  doee  President  Nixon's  real  atti- 
tude toward  racial  justice  come  through 
more  clearly  than  In  his  nominations  to  the 
federal  Judiciary,  particularly  to  the  highest 
court,  and  at  least  In  one  Instance  to  the 
circuit  court.  We  are  familiar  with  the  rea- 
sons the  Senate  found  It  necessary  to  reject 
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the  nominations  of  Haynswortb  and  Cars- 
well,  but  many  are  not  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent filled  his  first  vacancy  on  the  critically 
Important  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by 
tapping  the  lawyer  who  had  made  a  career 
of  representing  the  State  of  Mississippi  In  its 
efforts  to  deny  black  Americans  their  basic 
constitutional  rights.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  when  President  Nixon  promised  to 
"bring  us  together,"  be  was  addressing  him- 
self to  the  43  percent  of  Americans  who  had 
voted  for  him  and  the  15  percent  who  had 
voted  for  George  Wallace. 

When  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  struck 
down  racial  discrimination  in  public  schools, 
in  Brotcn  v.  Board  0/  Education  (1954).  a 
milestone  in  racial  justice  had  been  reached. 
This  act  more  than  any  other  became  the 
cutting  edge  for  a  single  society. 

Entrance  into  public  school  is  a  child's  first 
public  experience.  It  has  the  most  lasting 
impact  on  bis  life,  for  it  Is  here  that  he  meets 
his  first  challenges  away  from  parental  pro- 
tection; It  is  here  that  his  first  value  Judg- 
ments are  made.  A  white  child  and  a  black 
child,  both  with  fresh,  unprejudiced  minds, 
do  not  heed  differences  in  skin  color.  There 
Is  no  black  problem  nor  white  problem  among 
five-  and  six-year-olds.  They  are  just  two 
specimens  of  mankind,  learning  to  live,  work 
and  play  together.  Left  alone,  without  out- 
side influences  of  racial  prejudice,  they  are 
the  citizens  of  a  "single  America.  " 

But,  unfortunately,  the  edge  cuts  another 
way.  too.  School  desegregation,  more  than 
any  other  act,  has  evoked  on  the  part  of  some 
parents  outlandish,  violent  hysteria.  This  Is 
the  area  where  demagogues  have  been  most 
effective — the  hate  mongers,  who  for  their 
own  purposes,  play  on  false  fears,  who  pre- 
dict the  destruction  of  educational  standards 
in  a  desegregated  school  system.  They  feed 
the  natural  feeling  of  distrust  for  any  change 
to  the  pKilnt  of  intolerance  and  blind  rejec- 
tion; they  Incite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  retreat  on  school  desegregation 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  perhaps  best 
demonstrates  how  this  edge  cuts. 

It  Is  a  retreat  which  began  the  day  Presi- 
dent Nixon  assumed  office.  This  Administra- 
tion had  been  In  office  only  a  few  days  when 
the  first  test  of  Its  will  to  enforce  the  civil 
rights  laws  came  about.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
was  confronted  with  what  to  do  about  six 
school  districts  that  had  over  the  years  con- 
sciously and  consistently  refused  to  comply 
with  Title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  with  the  Constitution.  The  issue  was 
simple.  Termination  of  federal  funds  flow- 
ing into  these  districts  had  been  recom- 
mended to  hlLi  by  an  Independent  hearing 
examiner  and  an  independent  reviewing  au- 
thority within  his  Department.  These  six 
school  districts,  on  the  basis  of  every  shred 
cf  Infcrmatlon  available,  and  after  years  of 
negotiation  with  federal  officials  had  shown 
no  Inclination  to  comply  with  the  law  as 
hundreds  of  other  school  districts  had.  Yet, 
Instead  of  terminating  funds  to  these  dis- 
tricts. Secretary  Pinch  gave  them  the  re- 
prieve that  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina  had  promised  all  Southern 
school  districts  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, when  he  so  forcefully  and  success- 
fully put  the  South  In  the  Nixon  camp. 

That  was  the  beginning.  The  disintegration 
of  the  carefully  constructed  school  deseg- 
regation compliance  machinery  at  HEW  and 
elsewhere  in  the  government  has  been  crum- 
bling at  a  steady  pace.  The  disintegration  is 
the  result  of  calculated  destruction  by  this 
Administration.  While  the  list  of  acts  the 
President  and  his  subordinates  have  taken 
is  too  long  to  be  Included  In  this  document, 
fcUowlng  are  some  of   the  highlights. 

(1)  On  July  3.  1969.  Secretary  Pinch  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  Issued  a  joint 
statement  on  Federal  Policy  on  School  De- 
segregation, which  In  effect  gutted  the  exlst- 
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ing  school  desegregation  guidelines.  The 
statement  was  full  of  flowery  language,  but 
the  message  was  clear — the  1969-70  target 
date  for  complete  compliance  was  wiped  out. 
The  statement  indicated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  going  to  take  a  kind  of  ad  hoc 
approcM:h  to  school  districts  in  the  process 
of  desegregation.  They  would  look  at  the 
"Chemistry  "  of  each  district  and  grant  ex- 
ceptions and  adjustments  If  school  systems 
could  show  that  It  was  "just  too  tough"  to 
comply  with  the  law;  just  too  tough, 
even  though  they  had  had  over  15  years  to 
comply. 

(3)  The  Administration  then  tried  to  fool 
the  public.  To  counter  this  cut  back  In 
enforcement,  It  announced  a  few  days  later. 
July  9  to  be  exact,  that  it  had  told  the 
Chicago  school  system  If  It  did  not  come 
up  with  a  faculty  desegregation  plan  within 
two  weeks,  it  would  be  sued  I  need  not  tell 
you  here,  some  nine  months  later,  not  only 
has  Chicago  not  submitted  a  faculty  de- 
segregation plan  .nd  has  not  been  sued,  but 
there  Is  no  indication  that  It  will  ever  be 
sued.  So  the  big  announcement  about  Chi- 
cago was  just  another  effort  on  the  phrt  of 
the  Administration  to  cover  up  Its  retreat 
on  school  desegregation. 

(3)  Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  just 
how  much  this  Administration  was  going  to 
retreat  on  school  desegregation  came  in  late 
August,  when  Secretary  Pinch  asked  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  delay  segregation  in  33  Mis- 
sissippi school  districts,  from  January  1969 
untU  September  1070.  These  33  dlstrlc:s  rep- 
resented the  most  recalcitrant  in  Mississippi 
They  also  represented  districts  where  Secre- 
tary Finch's  own  staff  had  developed  many 
of  the  desegregation  plans  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Justice  had 
presented  to  the  courts  clear  and  concise 
evidence  indicating  the  ability  of  these 
school  systems  to  desegregate  In  September 
1969 

In  requesting  the  delays.  Secretary  Pinch 
said  that  he  questioned  the  viability  of  these 
plans  because  so  little  time  had  been  spent 
developing  them.  He  also  said  that  he  had 
personally  reviewed  all  33  of  these  plans  and 
some  of  them  appeared  to  be  educationally 
unsound.  While  Secretary  Finch  was  "con- 
fessing "  to  the  public  how  bad  his  own  de- 
segregation plans  were.  Senator  Stennts  of 
Mississippi  was  advising  the  White  House 
that  unless  the  Administration  reversed  Its 
position  on  those  33  school  districts,  he 
would  simply  leave  Washington,  go  home  to 
Mississippi  and  take  care  of  some  "urgent 
business  '  and  thereby  deny  the  Administra- 
tion his  vital  leadership  on  the  ABM  fight 
which  it  so  sorely  needed.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Administration  reversed  its  oosltlon  on 
the  33  districts.  Senator  Stennls  stayed  in 
Washington,  and  the  President  won  on  the 
ABM  vote. 

(4)  In  response  to  these  political  machina- 
tions, over  40  attorneys  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  sent 
a  petition  to  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Jer- 
rls  Leonard,  and  to  Attorney  General  Ml-.chell 
protesting  the  Administration's  request  for 
delays  In  the  desegregation  of  30  of  the  Mis- 
sissiopl  districts,  the  30  districts  In  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  Involved 

(5)  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
a  fact-finding  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, was  al.so  concerned,  not  only  by  the 
Administration's  actions  regarding  tlie  33 
Mississippi  school  districts,  but  by  what  had 
been  happening  to  the  school  desegregation 
compliance  program.  As  a  result,  it  issued 
a  statement  severely  criticizing  the  Admin- 
istration's school  desegregation  policy.  As  If 
to  show  the  Commission  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  that  nothing  would  change  the  Ad- 
ministration's Southern  strategy.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  stated  that  he  was  against  busing 
children  "to  other  neighborhoods  simply  to 
achieve  an  Integrated  status  of  a  large  geo- 
graphic entity.  "  The  Vice  Presidents  state- 
ment was  a  forecast  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 
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(6)  September  was  a  good  month  to  dem- 
onstrate the  "calculated  confusion"  of  this 
Administration  with  respect  to  school  deseg- 
regation policies,  for  Immediately  on  the  heels 
of  the  Vice-President's  statement,  Secretary 
Pinch  said  on  Issues  and  Answers  (September 
22)  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  would  continue  to  use  bus- 
ing as  a  method  to  achieve  school  desegn'e- 
gatlon.  The  following  week  (September  27) 
on  a  nationwide  television  program.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Jerrls  Leonard  said, 
"If  the  Court  [meaning  the  Supreme  Court  I 
were  to  order  Instant  integration,  nothing 
would  change,  because  somebody  would  have 
to  enforce  that  order."  Events  of  the  follow- 
ing months  demonstrated  that  the  Justice 
Department  clearly  could  not  be  counted  on 
to  enforce  such  an  order. 

(7)  In  late  October  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  told  the  Administration 
that  it  was  wrong,  that  there  were  no  reasons 
for  delaying  school  desegregation  In  those  33 
cases.  This  represented  the  first  time  since 
the  historic  Brown  v.  Beard  of  Education 
(1954)  that  the  federal  government  had  sided 
with  recalcitrant  school  officials  in  school  de- 
segregation litigation.  But.  the  Court  threw 
out  the  argument  of  the  imminent  Solicitor 
General,  and  ordered  those  districts  to  com- 
ply with  the  Constitution  forthwith.  The 
next  day  both  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  said  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  abide  by  the  Su- 
preme Ccurt  decision.  The  Attorney  General 
went  so  far  as  to  say  "all  Americans,  state 
and  local  officials,  judges,  federal  officials  and 
citizens  would  be  called  upon  to  understand, 
cooperate  and  comply,  as  we  believe  In  a  so- 
ciety based  en  the  rule  of  law,  we  will  do  so 
without  hesitation. "  How  quickly  the  At- 
taruey  General  forgot  that  lofty  statement, 
for  only  two  months  later  the  Department  of 
Justice  again  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to 
delay  desegregation  until  1970  In  the  cases  be- 
fore it,  and  again  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  the  government  saying  that  desegre- 
gation could  not  be  put  off  until  September 
1970. 

(8)  If  there  was  one  bright  spot  In  the 
Administration  during  thlr  year  of  retreat 
and  regression  on  school  desegregation,  it  was 
Leon  Panetla.  the  young  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights.  Panetta  had  tried 
earnestly  and  diligently  to  persuade  his  su- 
periors In  the  Administration  thp.t  they 
Could  not  flout  the  Constitution  and  deny 
citizens  Constitutional  rights  that  had  been 
established  and  reestablished  over  the  last 
16  years.  Panetta's  reward  for  his  efforts  was 
to  be  fired  by  the  Administration  on  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

(9)  The  flring  of  Panetu  was  coupled  with 
an  announcement  cf  the  creation  of  a  Cabi- 
net-level Compliance  Committee  on  School 
Desegregation  to  be  headed  by  Vice-President 
Agnew  (Chief  spokesman  for  the  Southern 
stratetgy).  Robert  Mswdlan  was  appointed 
Executive  Director.  While  General  Counsel  of 
HEW,  Mardian  had  proposed  to  Secretary 
Pinch  in  a  secret  memorandum  that  the 
school  desegregation  guidelines  be  gutted 
without  any  public  announcement. 

(10)  Several  days  after  Panetta  was  fired, 
the  HEW  independent  reviewing  authority 
found  that  Columbia.  South  Carolina,  had 
failed  to  comply  with  Title  VI  and  should 
have  Its  funds  terminated.  This  was  another 
test  of  the  Administration's  vAU.  for  Coltim- 
bla.  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  South  Caro- 
lina, had  been  Involved  with  HEW  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  is  a  stronghold  of  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond.  The  same  day  the  re- 
viewing authority  announced  Its  decision. 
Secretary  Pinch.  In  a  midnight  press  release 
directed  only  to  Southern  papers,  stated  that 
he  believed  the  Columbia  school  officials  had 
acted  In  good  faith.  He  urged  them  to  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  reviewing  authority  to 
him,  and  he  assured  them  that  he  would  re- 
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consider  the  levlewing  authority's  decision  If 
they  did  appeal  to  him. 

(11)  In  a  kind  of  unsolicited,  off-the-cuff 
remark.  Secretary  Finch  condemned  the  de- 
segregation orders  of  Judge  McMllllan  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg.  North  Carolina, 
school  case  and  of  Judge  Gltelson  In  the  Los 
Angeles,  California,  school  desegregation 
case  Both  of  these  cases  Involved  possible 
busing  of  students  and  that  Is  what  the 
Secretary  condemned,  obviously  concealing 
from  the  public  and  perhaps  from  himself 
the  facts  In  these  cases  The  courts  had 
found  that  both  of  these  school  systems  by 
calculated  action  and  Inaction  had  promul- 
gated policies  to  segregate  children  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Two  days  later,  125  staff  mem- 
bers of  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  protesting  the  dis- 
missal of  Leon  Panetta  and  condemning  the 
Administration's  school  desegregation  j>ollcy. 
Some  days  thereafter,  over  1800  HEW  em- 
ployees signed  and  sent  a  petition  to  Secre- 
tary Pinch  requesting  an  open  meeting  on 
the  Administration's  school  desegregation 
policy. 

(12)  Before  March  was  out.  the  Adminis- 
tration took  what  might  be  considered  the 
final  massive  act  of  retreat.  On  March  24, 
the  President  Issued  his  Statement  on  School 
Desegregation  It  has  been  criticized  by  scho- 
lars, lawyers  and  others  familiar  with  the 
whole  area  of  school  desegregation.  Perhaps 
the  most  cogent  criticism  was  issued  by  the 
U.S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Its  second 
In  a  period  of  a  year,  and  the  lengthy  criti- 
cism was  one  of  the  few  unanimous  state- 
ments Issued  by  the  Commissioners  Its  en- 
tire tone  was  an  indictment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's surrender  to  the  inevitability  of  racial 
segregation  In  our  public  schools. 

(13)  Shockingly,  a  few  days  later  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Hied  a  brief  in  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, North  Carolina,  school 
case,  suggesting  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  that 
Judge  McMllllan  had  committed  an  "abuse 
of  discretion"  by  ordering  an  "extreme  busing 
plan  "  Judge  McMllllan  has  had  the  Char- 
lotte-Mect'enburg  care  under  advisement  for 
a  very  long  time  It  had  been  in  court  five 
years.  The  busing  plan  Imposed  by  the  court 
calls  for  transporting  13,000  students  In  addi- 
tion to  the  24.000  who  are  already  bused 

Several  days  later,  the  Justice  Department 
filed  a  memorandum  with  the  Fifth  Circuit 
saying  it  hswl  strong  reservations  about  the 
Manatee  County.  Florida,  busing  order,  which 
a  district  judge  had  Imposed;  again  suggest- 
ing that  the  court  may  have  abused  Its  dis- 
cretion. 

(K)  Even  as  late  as  this  month  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  for  a  Republican  leadership 
conference  said  that  citizens  have  "the  right 
to  reject  unreasonable  requirements  of  bus- 
ing." The  question  is  obvious,  is  each  citizen 
left  to  define  what  he  considers  to  be  un- 
reasonable? The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale,  said 
tha-:  by  this  statement  the  Attorney  General 
seemed  to  be  saying  "that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  disobey  the  law  as  issued  by  the 
court    .  .  ."  Serjator  Mondale  said  further: 

"If  so.  I  not  only  think  he  is  wrong.  I 
think  he  is  counseling  Illegal  action,  and  of 
course,  that  Is  no  surprise  coming  out  of  this 
Administration.  T'aey  have  .  .  .  actual'y  coun- 
seled opposition  to  court  orders  They  have 
appealed  the  order  out  of  Charlotte  (N.C.). 
the  President  h.is  openly  and  in  an  unprece- 
dented fashion  criticized  the  court  In  Los 
An"'9!es. 

"The  President  of  the  United  Sta'es  was 
very  silent,  strangely,  when  the  Governor  of 
Florida  openly  fiouted  the  law  of  the  land 
ar.d  the  orders  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
In  Manatee  County.  The  President  could  not 
f.nd  It  possible  to  be  critical  of  the  Lamar 
(S.C.)  situation  where,  through  violence, 
they  attacked  the  school  bus  with  school 
children  on  it.  We  have  liad  a  rteady  pa* tern 
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of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  this  Admin- 
istration where  it  comes  to  enforcement  of 
human  rights  laws." 

What  Is  the  real  purpose  of  school  desegre- 
gation? It  Is  to  give  every  American  child  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  his  highest  poten- 
tial— to  create  a  single  school  system  In  which 
every  American  child  can  achieve  this  goal. 
President  Kennedy  said  In  1963  that  "Amer- 
ican children  today  do  not  yet  enjoy  equal 
educational  oppc«-tunlty  for  two  primary  rea- 
sons: one  Is  economic,  and  the  other  is 
racial."  By  removing  from  our  public  school 
system  any  school  that  Is  segregated,  whether 
d€  jure  or  de  facto,  we  can  destroy  any  sem- 
blance of  an  Inferior  school.  High  standards 
for  teacher  training,  adequate  school  facil- 
ities, excellence  In  school  administration — 
such  a  school  system  will  give  to  each  child, 
black  and  white,  the  quality  of  education 
that  Is  so  meaningful  to  the  Individual  and 
so  vital  to  the  future  of  America. 

The  people  of  our  great  nation — all  the 
people — deserve  leadership  toward  this  goal, 
and  there  Is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  leader- 
ship emanating  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

When  we  look  at  the  official  acts  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  members  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, what  do  we  find:  nominees  to  the 
federal  judiciary  unsj-mpathetlc  to  civil 
rights;  back-sliding  in  school  desegregaUon, 
In  voting  rights.  In  public  housing  and  equal 
employment  opportunities.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's hostility  to  the  cause  of  racial 
justice  Is  polarizing  the  nation  to  a  danger- 
ous point  and  Is  a  breeding  ground  for  the 
handmaidens  of  intolerance:  fear,  bigotry, 
hate  and  prejudice. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  a  single  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  be  separated  because  of  race 
or  color.  The  brutality  of  apartheid  cannot 
be  a  life  style  for  America.  It  Is  not  only 
moral  values  that  are  at  stake,  but  also  the 
potential  for  the  country's  greatness.  In 
which  each  of  us  has  the  opportunity  to 
share  to  the  full  extent  of  his  own  capacity. 
We  are  considered  to  be  the  most  powerful 
of  the  naUons  of  the  world.  We  are  the 
wealthiest  nation.  We  have  beauty  of  the 
land.  God  has  truly  "shed  His  grace  on  it." 
Yet,  we  deny  our  own  plea  that  He  crown  it 
In  "brotherhood." 

Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  this  nation  cannot  con- 
tinue half  slave,  half  free,  so  today  it  can- 
not continue  to  exist  as  a  segregated  society; 
one  white  and  privileged,  the  other  black  and 
denied.  To  continue  as  a  segregated  society 
would  destroy  our  basic  democratic  values 
and  Impair  the  very  foundation  of  our  In- 
stitutions. Our  country  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  government  exists  to  serve  all 
the  people  and  to  secure  for  all  the  natural 
rights  that  belong  to  them  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing status  as  human  beings.  "The  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  abdicate  his  re- 
sponsibility In  fulfilling  this  goal. 

The  responsibility  was  implicit  when  our 
founding  fathers  bleesed  us  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  with  a  great  new  prom- 
ise of  individual  freedom.  The  Constitution 
gave  reality  to  the  promise — reality  for  most, 
but  not  for  those  black  men  and  women  who 
would  come  to  the  United  States  as  chattels 
to  be  bought  and  sold  by  white  men.  Thtis. 
the  seeds  of  human  despair  were  sown  Into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  black  people, 
and  the  search  for  racial  Justice  had  begun. 

The  post-Clvli  War  ConsUtuUonal  Amend- 
ments, the  Thirteenth,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth,  were  the  structure  for  Implement- 
ing the  promise  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  black  Americans,  freed  by  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Regrettably. 
through  deep  conflidt  and  tragic  clrcum- 
stuices.  they  were  denied  that  fulfillment, 
and  we  created  two  Americas:  one  for  whites, 
one  for  blacks — one  for  people  who  lived  In 
freedom;  the  other  for  people  who  lived  In 
degradation  and  without  hope,  set  aside  from 
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the  rest  of  the  nation  because  the  color  oi 
their  stln.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury- segregated  America  had  been  given 
status  in  basic  law.  It  took  two-thirds  of  this 
present  century  to  undo  the  grlevoua  mis- 
takes of  the  last  third  of  the  19th  century. 
\s  a  Democrat.  I  am  proud  to  attest  that  four 
Democratic  Presidents — Rooeevelt.  Trunaan, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson — provided  most  of  the 
leadership  to  correct  these  mistakes. 

It  was  during  the  Rooeevei:  years  that 
America  began  to  honestly  question  both 
the  morality  and  constitutionality  of  our 
segregated  society.  Much  of  the  present  In- 
terest and  executive  action  to  achieve  racial 
equality  was  ^»rked  by  President  Roosevelt 
He  strongly  upheld  the  right  of  every  cltleen 
to  vote  and  to  enjoy  racial  equality.  In  1939. 
President  Roosevelt  eetabllahed  the  original 
ClvU  Rights  Section  of  the  Departjnent  of 
Justice,  reeponaible  for  enforcing  all  federal 
statutes  affecting  civil  rights.  This  section 
played  an  essentia;  and  significant  role  In  the 
I96bs  In  enforcing  these  statutes  The  first 
Committee  on  Pair  Employment  Practices  to 
sUmlnate  discrimination  from  federal  em- 
ployment was  established  during  his  Admin- 
istration. 

President  Truman  gave  added  Impetus  to 
the  attaclu  In  support  of  racial  justice  by  bis 
forceful  advocacy  of  federsa  responsibility  for 
the  seciiring  of  civil  rights.  He  proposed  a 
comprehensive  legislative  program.  Including 
antl-lynch.  anti-poll  tax,  anti-segregation 
laws.  While  Congress  defeated  his  program. 
President  Truman,  through  executive  action 
set  up  a  Pair  Employment  ProcUces  Board  In 
the  Federal  ClvU  Service  Commission  to  re- 
view complaints  of  discrimination,  and  took 
landmark  action  toward  ending  discrimina- 
tion by  Integrating  Negroes  in  the  Armed 
Services. 

Many  of  us  may  have  been  frustrated  with 
President  Elsenhower  who,  armed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination in  public  schools,  seemed  to 
move  slowly  and  reluctantly  in  this  difficult 
field.  Yet,  we  should  not  understate  the  im- 
portance of  his  stand  in  Little  Rock  in  1936 
and  the  leadership  he  gave  to  bring  into  being 
Che  1958  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

In  January  1961.  this  nation  was  given 
vigorous  leadership  and  new  hope — hope  that 
the  progreas,  slow  but  consistent,  of  the  pas: 
thirty  years  would  be  speeded  to  successful 
conclusion  President  Kennedy  told  the  na- 
tion in  1962  that  'The  distance  we  have  trav- 
eled in  eliminating  prejudice  is  the  measure 
of  the  distance  we  sUIl  muat  travel."  And,  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emanclp>atlon 
Proclamation,  he  reminded  us  that  "in  giving 
rights  to  others  which  belong  to  them,  we 
give  rights  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country." 
EUkch  of  his  thousand  days — in  bta  public 
pronouncements.  In  his  private  conduct,  In 
executive  orders  and  legislative  suggestions — 
was  a  fulfillment  of  bis  obligation  to  lead  the 
nation  toward  its  ultimate  goal  of  total  racial 
Justice. 

These  thousand  days  were  followed  by  five 
years  of  vigorous  and  effective  leadership  by 
Lyndon  JohzLson.  which  resulted  in  the  en- 
actment of  broad,  new  legislation,  accepting 
a  national  commitment  to  equal  Justice  for 
all  Americans.  When  President  Johnson,  be- 
fore a  radio  and  television  audience,  on  July 
3,  1964.  signed  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  he  spoke  of  the  blesiiings  of  liberty 
to  which  all  men  are  entitled,  yet  denied  to 
some  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  He 
admonished  the  nation  to  "close  the  springs 
of  racial  poison,"  because  "Our  Constitution, 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic  forbids  it. 
The  principles  of  our  freedom  forbid  It. 
Morality  forbids  It.  And  the  law  I  will  sign 
tonight  forbids  It." 

With  the  signing  into  law  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  which  Included  the  his- 
toric provision  for  fair  housing.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  through  the  leadership  of  these 
Presidents,  who  understood  that  to  go  for- 
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ward  America  had  to  become  one  nation,  we 
had  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  Journey 
toward  fuU  racial  Justice  for  all  citizens 

This.  then,  is  our  legacy  as  Democrats.  It 
is  the  great  morjd  force  generated  under 
DemocraUc  leadership  from  whlcta  this  coun- 
try benefited  between  March  4,  1933  and 
January  20.  19S9. 

Repercussions  of  history  are  felt  In  diverse 
ways — often  through  devastating  acta.  While 
the  early  1960's  saw  the  goal  of  equal  Justice 
reinforced  by  legislative  statutes.  1967  and 
1968  were  years  of  clvU  disorder  that  tore  our 
cities  apart.  Violence  in  civil  disobedience 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  free  society  that  Is 
governed  by  the  rule  of  law — the  same  rule 
of  law  that,  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, guarantees  the  right  to  peaceably  as- 
semble and  to  petition.  As  there  was  a  great 
need  to  understand  what  had  happened  and 
what  mas>,  be  done  to  avoid  recurrence  of 
civil  disorders.  President  Johnson  established 
the  Kerner  Commission,  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve.  We  were  enjoined  to  ex- 
amine in  depth  the  real  nature  of  the  crisis 
that  faced  the  nation.  The  Commission's 
basic  conclusion — that  we  were  moving  to- 
ward two  societies:  one  black,  one  white, 
separate  and  unequal — was  an  indictment  of 
the  racism  which  has  crippled  our  society 
since  the  earliest  days  of  its  history.  The 
Commlaslon  In  unequivocal  terms  called  for 
a  "commitment  to  national  action— com- 
passionate, massive  and  sustained,  backed  by 
the  resources  of  the  most  powerful  and 
richest  nation  on  the  earth."  Further,  the 
Commission  asked  for  a  commitment  of  con- 
science, saying  "From  every  American  it  will 
require  new  attitudes,  new  understanding, 
and  above  all,  new  will."  America's  journey 
toward  fulfUiment  of  constitutional  rights 
for  all  was  not  stopped  by  these  civil  dis- 
orders. Rather,  In  part,  through  the  Kerner 
Commission's  Report,  the  peril  of  racism  was 
spelled  out  and  the  conscience  of  America 
was  called  to  arms. 

While  the  Negro,  more  than  any  other  mi- 
nority group  has  been  victimized  by  racial 
Injustice,  the  goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves — 
a  single  American  Identity — and  the  progress 
we  have  made  toward  this  goal  encompasses 
aU  American  minority  people. 

But,  no  longer  do  we  hear  the  words  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  from  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Rather,  the  man  occupying  that 
residence  Is  whistling  "Dixie,"  counting  the 
1972  electoral  votes  of  the  old  South,  promis- 
ing In  return  for  their  delivery  a  continuance 
of  segregation  and  deprivation  of  black 
Americans.  However,  the  success  of  the 
Southern  strategy  has  two  Achilles'  heels. 
The  first  is  the  need  to  keep  Southern  blacks 
from  the  polls.  If  all  persons  entitled  to  vote 
In  the  South  really  voted,  the  Southern 
strategy  would  be  a  shambles. 

The  second  Achilles'  heel  of  this  strategy 
is  the  calculation  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
Americans  in  the  Mid-west  and  in  suburbia 
will  tolerate  continued  blatant  racism  for 
political  purposes.  These  are  President  Nix- 
on's so-called  "silent  majority."  But  will  they 
tolerate  continued  racism?  I  doubt  it.  Its 
Inamorallty  must  offend  their  sense  of  de- 
cency and  justice.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  the  greatest  stake  in  America's  future. 
America's  potential  for  greatne&s  becomes 
their  own  potential  for  greatness.  The  wisdom 
of  a  single  society,  giving  every  man  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  his  maximum  potential 
is  not  lost  to  them. 

The  Southern  strategy  Is  a  disservice  to 
the  nation.  It  may  be  the  "Waterloo"  of 
Richard  Nixon's  form  of  Republicanism. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  our  history  have 
we  been  In  such  great  need  of  moral  leader- 
ship and  had  so  little  of  It  In  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. For  this  reason,  both  the  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  are  maximized  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  must  be  true  to 
our  heritage.  We  must  not  fall  our  nation. 
We  muat  overcome  both  racism  and  a  Presl- 
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dent  who  sees  bis  future.  In  a  large  part, 
dependent  upon  it. 

This,  then,  is  my  plea  for  the  cause  of 
racial  Justice  In  our  democracy.  I  urge  that 
It  be  placed  high  on  our  Party's  list  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

CONGRKSSIONAL    REFORM    COMES    FIRST 

(Statement    by    Representative    Michael    J. 

Harrincton,  Of  Massacbiisetts,  before  the 

Democratic  Committee  on  National  Priori- 
ties, April  30) 

Even  in  the  question  of  priorities,  there  are 
priori  ties, 

I  suggest  that  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  addresses  Itself  to  the  reform 
of  Its  own  structure  and  traditions  the  whole 
problem  of  establishing  priorities  and  im- 
plementing national  goals  is  certain  to  be 
distorted  and  confused  and  negated. 

Let  me  cite  a  s{>eclfic  example  which  is 
current. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  con- 
sidering a  20.2  billion  dollar  military  pro- 
ctirement  bill. 

This  bill  allocates  more  than  20  times  the 
total  funds  assigned  for  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion In  the  nation's  waters. 

This  bill  allocates  more  than  20  times  the 
amount  which  the  Administration  has  di- 
rected be  spent  on  low  and  moderate  housing 
needs,  needs  which  are  not  being  met  by  any 
standard. 

This  bin  allocates  more  than  14  times  the 
sum  that  the  Administration  Is  spending  for 
aid  to  school  districts  where  low  Income  fami- 
lies live  In  large  numbers. 

Quite  clearly  the  expenditures  being  con- 
templated In  this  bin  are  of  major  conse- 
quence to  the  nation.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  the  substance  of  this  bill  relates  direct- 
ly to  our  national  priorities? 

I  think  not. 

Nor  should  anyone  doubt  that  the  manner 
m  which  this  significant  legislation  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  House — the  time  allotted  for 
debate,  the  options  for  amendment,  the  re- 
cording of  members  votes— all  this  also  must 
be  viewed  as  essential  to  the  passage  of  the 
measure  and  accordingly  directly  related  to 
national  priorities  too. 

But  gentlemen,  under  the  traditions  and 
rules  of  Congress  as  It  Is  presently  consti- 
tuted, there  Is  hardly  any  prospect  of  open 
expression  and  Implementation  of  national 
views  on  this  bill  which  we  agree  relates  to 
our  national  priorities. 

Instead,  this  measure,  like  all  others.  Is 
being  funnelled  through  the  narrow  hose  of 
seniority  and  accordingly  Is  subject  to  the 
misrepresentation  which  Is  the  natural  step 
child  of  seniority. 

Consider  these  facts  of  Congressional  life. 

Control  of  the  procedures  by  which  this  bill 
reaches  the  floor  is  vested  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  key  man  on  that  committee 
Is  the  chairman.  The  chlarman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  Is  80  years  old.  He  has  served  on 
the  Rules  Committee  for  38  years.  He  is  from 
a  rural  district. 

Control  of  the  bill  in  terms  of  Its  con- 
tent and  tn  terms  of  steering  It  through  Con- 
gress lies  with  the  Armed  Forces  Committee. 
The  ranking  members  of  that  committee  also 
have  determined  who  shall  sp>eak  In  Its  favor 
and  who  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  In  op- 
position, and  for  how  long.  The  key  member 
of  that  committee  Is  Its  chairman,  and  he 
Is  65  years  old.  He  has  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  30  years.  He  is  from 
a  rural  district. 

The  third  most  Important  member  of  Con- 
gress associated  with  this  MlUtarj-  Procure- 
ment .\ct  Is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  Is  74 
years  old.  He  has  served  36  years  on  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee.  And  he  too  is 
from  a  rural  district. 

To  summarize,  the  commitment  of  20  bil- 
lion dollars  for  military  procurement,  a  com- 
mitment representing  10  percent  of  our  total 
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national  budget,  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  three  men  who  average 
73  years  of  age,  and  who  all  represent  rural 
districts. 

By  contrast,  the  average  age  in  the  United 
States  1^  27  years  of  age  and  80%  of  the 
nation's  population  lives  In  urban  areas. 

Gentlemen,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
question  of  national  priorities  and  effective 
action  to  deal  with  national  priorities  can- 
not be  coixsldered  until  the  priorities  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been 
first  considered. 

The  seniority  system — the  system  which 
Congress  has  imposed  on  itself,  for  determin- 
ing leadership,  for  determining  who  is  most 
Important,  for  determining  what  bUls  shall 
be  beard  and  how  they  shall  be  heard — this 
system  must  be  altered  before  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  can  properly  be  represented 
in  their  own  legislature. 

At  the  piesent  time,  the  seniority  system 
makes  length  of  service  the  sole  factor  in 
determining  chairmanships  and  has  led  to 
an  average  length  of  service  for  committee 
chairmen  of  28  years.  Their  average  age  Is 
70  years. 

We  have  iustltutlonallzed  age  and  length 
of  service  In  the  Congress.  If  the  retirement 
rules  Congress  itself  has  passed  for  civil 
servants  were  followed,  half  of  the  committee 
chairmen  In  the  House  would  have  to  retire. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

Misrepresentation  Is  also  the  stepchild  of 
this  system. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  insisted  that 
the  people  of  the  nation  be  fairly  represented 
in  its  one  man-one  vote  decibion,  the  Con- 
gress by  Indirection  has  been  able  to  distort 
the  meaning  of  equal  representation  by  as- 
signing rank  to  the  Congressmen  who  come 
from  rural  and  largely  southern  districts. 
That's  what  seniority  has  done. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  an  urban  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live,  only  six  out  of  21 
committee  chairmen  represent   urban  areas. 

Among  the  chief  committees,  nine  out  of 
ten  chairmen  come  from  rural  districts,  and 
eight  out  of  these  nine  represent  districts 
from  the  South. 

It  is  without  criticism  of  any  member  of 
the  House  that  I  list  these  facts.  I  do  not 
and  would  not  suggest  that  rural  members 
with  long  years  of  service  do  not  work  hard 
and  conscientiously.  But  It  is  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  that  a  member  with  a  rural 
background  would  bring  to  bear  less  Interest 
and  capacity  for  ttrban  problems  and  priori- 
ties than  a  member  who  does  In  fact  have 
an  urban  constituency. 

Why  should  our  urban  population  suffer 
such  discrimination  In  terms  of  representa- 
tion? 

And  look  at  the  consequences.  Congress 
has  not  been  able  to  develop  for  the  nation 
a  rational  and  comprehensive  approach  for 
federal  policy  for  urban  areas.  Congress  does 
not  reflect  the  urgent  concerns  which  dis- 
turb so  much  of  our  nation's  tirban  and 
youthful  population.  We  are,  gentlemen,  an 
Irrelevant  body — a  body  which  by  Its  own 
rtiles  and  regulations  has  removed  itself 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  We 
promote  dlsequal  representation.  The  rural 
district  of  a  southern  state  has  much  greater 
control  over  national  affairs  than  the  urban 
district  of  a  northern,  western,  or  eastern 
state.  The  435  Congressmen  who  vrtll  be 
elected  next  November  will  be  elected  by 
equal  ntmibers  of  constituents.  But  gentle- 
men those  Congrssmen  will  not  arrive  In 
Washington  next  January  with  equal  capac- 
ity to  serve  their  constituents.  They  will  ar- 
rive ranked.  One  district  will  be  represented 
by  a  private,  and  another  district  will  be 
represented  by  a  general. 

The  Congress  has  distorted  the  very  mean- 
ing of  bi-annual  elections,  elections  origi- 
nally designed  to  keep  It  close  to  the  voters. 
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The  example,  gentlemen,  of  today's  debate 
on  the  (20  billion  military  procure- 
ment act  is  an  everyday  sample  of  the  con- 
trol which  characterizes  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  control  which  under  present 
circumstances  could  only  by  accident  reflect 
the  priorities  which  our  citizens  have  ex- 
pressied  through  election  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Change  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Internal  management,  gentlemen,  is  a  prior- 
ity which  miist  be  acted  upon  constructively 
before  other  national  priorities  will  have  the 
chanoe  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Thank  you. 


The  Democrats  SHotn.D  Opposr  the  Exten- 
sion   OF    THE    HiGHWAT    TRt«T    FUND    AND 

Seek  a  Single  Trdst  Fttnb  roB  All  Modes 
or  Transportation 

(Statement  by  Representative  Edward  I. 
Koch,  before  the  Democratic  Committee 
on  National  Priorities,  April  30.   1970) 

Ovir  nation's  first  priority  can  be  none 
other  than  the  termination  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  This  should  receive  the  Democrats'  most 
vocal  and  constant  attention  followed  by 
continuing  efforts  to  reduce  the  billions  of 
dollars  lavished  annually  on  the  military- 
industrial  complex — dollars  that  are  so  criti- 
cally needed  to  meet  our  domestic  problems 
posing  a  real  threat  to  our  country's  Inter- 
nal well-being  and  security. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  bearing,  however, 
I  would  like  to  leave  these  issues  to  those 
who  have  greater  access  to  military  budget 
figures  than  I,  and  devote  my  time  today 
to  a  very  important  matter  which  President 
Nixon  has  chosen  to  neglect  but  which  is  in 
need  of  urgent  attention — mass  transporta- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  his  budget  rhetoric  proclaim- 
ing a  dedication  "to  achieving  a  balanced 
national  transportation  system,"  President 
Nlzon  has  failed  to  make  a  meaningful  com- 
mitment to  mass  transit.  For  FY  1971  he  has 
allocated  to  mass  transit  only  0%  of  what  Is 
going  to  highways. 

Our  cities  are  now  struggling  for  survival 
tn  a  morass  of  auto  traffic  and  pollution. 
Their  meager  transit  systems  are  overbur- 
dened and  In  need  of  modernization.  Our 
cities  need  help,  and  yet  this  year's  budget 
provides  only  9284  million  in  federal  funds 
for  al".  the  country's  mass  transit  needs  while 
the  highway  program  will  spent  (4.5  bUllon. 
This  is  on  top  of  past  Highway  Trust  Fund 
expenditures  which  have  totalled  almost  (50 
billion  while  mass  transit  expenditures  have 
just  barely  reached  (1  billion. 

Such  a  funding  imbalance  would  not  be 
so  critical  if  It  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  backlog  of  mass  transit  needs  and 
transit  construction  is  very  expensive.  Fur- 
thermore, our  country's  urban  concentrations 
are  expanding  so  rapidly  that  demographic 
projections  place  90%  of  our  population  In 
the  year  2000  (when  we  will  have  an  added 
80  to  100  million  people)  in  urban  areas. 
The  kind  of  transportation  our  metropolitan 
areas  need  is  public  transportation — not 
more  highways. 

While  the  President  allocates  (285  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  for  mass  transit,  esti- 
mated capital  requirements  for  just  19  major 
mass  transit  systems  In  the  next  decade  will 
total  (17.708  billion. 

In  February  1969,  I  Introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding the  magnitude  of  funding  and  the 
financing  mechanism  needed  to  mobilize  our 
cities  In  traiisit  construction  and  to  lend 
some  balance  to  the  country's  transportation 
picture.  My  bill — which  has  been  co-spon- 
sored by  105  House  Members — provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Mass  Transportation 
Trust  Fund  which  would  commit  (10  billion 
in  the  next  four  years  to  mass  transit.  £x- 
pendlttires  would  start  on  an  annual  (1  bil- 
lion level  and  Increase  so  that  by  1974  a  $4 
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billion  plateau  wotxld  be  reached — compara- 
ble to  the  Highway  Trust  Ftind's  si>endlng 
leveL  The  Mass  Transportation  Trust  Fund 
would  have  Its  own  Independent  source  of 
financing  through  the  existing  7%  auto- 
mobile manufacturer's  excise  tax. 

Such  a  program  of  long  term  secure  fi- 
nancing for  mass  transit  would  help  to  elim- 
inate that  "highway  reflex"  that  so  many 
mimlclpalltles  have  acquired — really  out  of 
necessity  oftentimes — because  of  the  availa- 
bility of  so  much  "-free"  highway  money  and 
the  alternate  scarcity  of  mass  transit  money. 

Support  for  the  Mass  Transit  Trust  Fund 
was  widespread  last  year.  It  came  from  the 
Mayors,  the  Governors,  the  transit  Industry 
and  even  from  the  President's  own  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  But,  In  August  of  last 
year,  while  having  submitted  to  Congress  an 
Airport  Trust  Fund  proposal,  the  President 
decided  not  to  do  too  much  about  the  trans- 
portation crisis  of  our  cities  and  Instead 
"take  care"  of  the  transit  issue  by  sending 
to  Congress  a  proposal  providing  a  "contract 
authority"  financing  mechanism  for  public 
transportation.  Such  a  ftmdlng  program 
would  allow  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enter  into  contractual  arrangements 
with  municipalities  for  funds  to  be  expended 
In  future  years.  This  kind  of  financing 
mechanism  was  the  President's  answer  to  the 
cities'  need  for  a  secure  long  term  funding 
program;  but,  contract  authority  has  had  a 
difficult  history  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees  exhibiting  a  propensity  for  plac- 
ing ceilings  limiting  contract  authority 
levels. 

Even  more  Important  than  this,  however, 
was  the  President's  decision  to  Ignore  the 
cities'  financial  needs.  The  bill's  opening 
paragraph  spoke  about  a  need  for  a  (10  bil- 
lion commitment  to  mass  transit  In  the  next 
twelve  years.  But,  this  Is  only  rhetoric.  The 
President  proposed  that  only  (3.1  billion  be 
made  available  in  the  next  five  years  for 
contractual  obligations  with  a  totol  of  (1.86 
billion  In  appropriations  for  expenditure  in 
this  period. 

This  dollar  sum  Is  totally  Inadequate  In 
view  of  today's  transportation  needs.  Some- 
thing the  Nixon  Administration  has  failed 
to  recognize  is  that  In  mass  transit  construc- 
tion you  cannot  go  half-way.  If  the  federal 
government  does  not  provide  sufficient  funds, 
the  larger  cities  simply  will  not  be  able  to  use 
even  what  little  money  Is  made  available. 
While  the  law  provides  for  federal  participa- 
tion In  two-thirds  of  a  project's  construction 
cost,  the  Federal  share  may  actually  amount 
to  only  20  percent  If  only  (200  million  Is 
available  for  a  billion  dollar  project.  Mu- 
nicipalities cannot  finance  80  percent  of  a 
project — and  so  nothing  Is  done. 

Thus,  It  is  essential  that  we  bring  the  fed- 
eral level  of  funding  to  a  point  which  Is  most 
suiubly  called  a  "threshold  for  action,"  be- 
low which  point  funds  are  Insufficient  to  en- 
able our  communities  to  undertake  transit 
modernization  and  new  construction. 

Perhaps  what  should  be  said  at>out  the 
President's  transportation  proposal  Is  that 
it  Is  Jtist  another  example  of  his  lack  of  In- 
terest In  finding  solid  solutions  to  ovu-  prob- 
lems and  his  reliance  on  sophistics tedly  pack- 
aged programs,  glittering  with  Madison  Av- 
enue embellishments,  which  when  opened 
reveal  an  emptiness  and  an  Inability  to  solve 
the  problems  they  are  meant  to  meet.  I  have 
noticed  In  the  past  year  that  the  President 
has  submitted  a  number  of  new  programs 
which  appear  to  be  renewed  and  expanded 
efforts,  but  which  In  reality  are  a  shuffling 
of  the  cards  providing  an  actual  reduction 
in  the  federal  government's  financial  com- 
mitment. Most  recently,  this  was  evident  in 
the  President's  new  water  pkollutlon  abate- 
ment program  which  for  weeks  before  Its  of- 
ficial announcement  was  touted  as  a  (10  bil- 
lion program,  but  when  xinvelled  revealed  a 
commitment  of  only  (4  billion  by  the  federal 
government,  the  remaining  (6  billion  to  b« 
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matchUig  funds  provided  by  the  states  and 

^°^i£d"mofit  detrimental  Is  the  fact  that  with 
all  these  program  revisions,  the  President 
is  actually  setting  back  the  timetable  for 
action  In  his  1971  budget,  President  NUon 
provided  no  dollar  ngure  for  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  program,  and  In  his  'nesaage.  he 
sutfid  that  little  money  would  be  needed 
to  fund  his  new  program  because  of  the 
normal  time  lag  In  starting  new  construc- 
Uon^-as  thouTh  the  construcUon  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  Is  a  new  Phenomenon 
And  likewise,  in  mass  transit,  the  Admln^- 
t^tlon  has  reasoned  that  lltUe  money  will 
^  n^ed  m  the  next  few  years  because 
cities  need  time  to  plan  their  mass  transit 
instruction  programs  and  get  underway 
But.  this  IS  not  good  plannmgjt  U  Just  Ir 
responsible  procrastination.  Federal  aid  to 
^uansit  is  not  new,  the  Administration  s 
own  UMTA  Administrator  testified  in  1969 
^re  the  House  Appropr^tlons  Comm^t^ 
that  by  June  of  this  year— even  "Ithtoday  s 
small  scale  urban  transportation  V^^- 
^  office  would  have  a  backlog  of  appUca- 
Uons   for   capital   grants    in   excess   of   $400 

°^plte  Its  deficiencies,  the  President's  »3^1 
biS  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Sena  e 
late  last  ye^  During  the  House  hearings  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  funding  Inadequacies 
SS  bin  were'  brought  out  and  the  authorl- 
zli^n  for  contract  authority  wa^  increased 
h„  thP  BanklnK  and  Currency  Committee  s 
H^mg  Sui^-mlttee  to  ^^  billion  with 
The  authorization  for  appropriations  be^g 
increased  to  M  blUlon.  We  are  now  awaiting 
^aT^tlon  by  the  fuU  Committee  later  In 

**M06t  important,  In  the  meantime  are  the 
House  PubUc  works  Committees  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund^ 
According  to  the  Committee's  Chairman  the 
hearings  are  wide-ranging  on  all  aspect  of 
a  cX^ehenaive  highway  program,  extending 
at  least  through  1985 "-getting  us  Just  past 

*^^e  highway  lobby  of  course  l^  determined 
to  ke^P  alive  Its  thriving  trust  fund  wWch 
provtd^  billions  each  year  for  highway  con- 
TtTuctlon.  Furthermore  It  Is  f eUrmlned  n^ 
to  allow  the  fund's  resources  to  be  dlsslpatwi 
b^-  sharing  the  "wealth"  with  other  modes 
Of  u^rtauon.  OrlglnaUy.  the  Highway 
Wt  Fund  was  to  expire  in  1972.  But.  now 
S^L^ome  such  a  successful  financial 
'l^rk^a^l  that  the  highway  lobby  do«  not 
Want  to  let  It  go.  and  so  we  now  ha^e  the 
p^pe^t  of  Its  eventual  extension  to  at  least 

^TbelUve  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  Its  present 
exS^r^tlon  date.  And,  I  call  on  the  Democratic 
Party  to  oppose  the  Highway  Tnast  Fund  ex - 
fenslon  and  to  seek  instead  the  establlsh- 
m^t  of  a  single  transportation  trust  fund 
S  1972  which  would  coordinate  and  provide 
fOT  all  modes  of  transportaUon-lncludlng 
mghways  and  mass  transit.  While  the  Hlgh- 
wav  Trost  Fund  has  authority  to  expend 
mnds  through  1974.  its  revenue  collecting 
Authority  (granted  through  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee)   expires  in  1972 

With  a  limited  amount  of  money  available 
for  our  country's  transportation  needs  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  put  $4  billion 
into  highways  each  year  and  then  not  have 
more  than  1285  million  for  mass  transit  par- 
ticularly when  the  nation's  mass  transit  sys- 
tem* are  In  such  critical  need  of  help  and 
our  country  Is  becoming  more  urban. 

A  "comprehensive  highway  program  sim- 
ply wUl  not  solve  the  transit  needs  of  our 
metropolitan  areas.  What  we  need  is  a  com- 
prehensive transportation  program.  But,  a 
balanced  transportation  system  cannot  be 
achieved  as  long  as  there  is  such  an  Unbal- 
ance In  funding  and  a  colcsaal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  pursuing  a  life  of  its  own,  isolated 
from  the  naUon's  total  transportation  needs. 

Tne  Department  of  Transportation  was  es- 
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tabllshed  so  that  the  nation's  transportation 
systems  could  be  coordinated;  but,  surely  the 
Department  must  be  handicapped  In  carry- 
ing out  this  mandate  if  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation has  Its  own  source  of  funding  with 
funding  levels  having  no  Inter-relatlonshlp 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  an  effectively  co- 
ordinated transportation  program,  now  Is 
the  Ume  to  stop  the  extension  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  seek  a  single  Transpor- 
tation Trust  Fund  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
let  the  extension  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
go  through  unchallenged,  we  never  wUl  be 
able  to  take  back  the  authority  at  some  later 

The  Democrats  must  at  this  time  demand 
a  re-oraerlng  of  our  transportation  prior- 
ities. The  highway  lobby  Is  a  very  powerful 
force  in  Washington,  but  I  think  that  the 
American  people  are  getting  tired  of  having 
$4  to  $5  billion  poured  Into  the  concrete 
mixers  every  year  so  that  another  one  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  land  can  be  cemented 
over  The  taxpayer  Is  tired  of  such  large 
expenditures  for  highways  while  he  has  to 
struggle  through  traffic  Jams  and  over- 
crowded subways  each  day  to  get  to  work 
and  home  again.  The  working  man  needs 
and  wants  mass  transit.  If  the  Democrats 
take  up  the  cause  of  mass  transit,  we  will 
have  the  people  on  our  side  as  weU  as  the 
tide  of  the  future. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  originally  con- 
templated In  1944,  Its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide links  between  cities  primarily  for  com- 
mercial vehicles— and  of  course  to  provide 
an  inter-llnklng  network  for  defense  pur- 
poses But.  with  Its  construction  since  1956 
and  the  concurrent  deterioration  of  public 
transportation,  the  greater  use  of  highways 
has  been  by  cars  and  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  by  cars  for  commuter  purposes.  Such 
driving  is  simply  a  misuse  of  the  automobile 
and  an  uneconomical  use  of  the  highway. 
If  we  do  not  hasten  to  correct  our  mass 
transit  deficit,  auto  congestion  will  con- 
tinue to  mount  (along  with  Its  resultant  air 
pollution!  and  the  highway  lobby  will 
Justify  decking  expressways  through  our 
ciiles — a  murderous  prospect. 

So  I  urge  that  we  act  quickly— oppose  the 
extension  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund— seek 
a  single  Transportation  Trust  Fund— now. 
while  the  opportunity  is  stUl  with  us. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WttLIAM  F.  RVAN.  BEFORE 

THE    CoMMrrrEE    ON    National    Priorttizs 

or   THE    DEMOCRATTC    NATIONAL    COMMrTTEE, 
APRIL  30.  1970 

T  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
th'  Democratic  National  Committee's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Priorities  to  discuss  our 
nation's  needs  and  our  failure  to  meet  them. 
This  Conference  offers  a  needed  focus  on  this 
issue,  and  a  lever  with  which  to  press  for  a 
reordering  of  our  priorities. 

This  reordering  Is  essential.  The  expendi- 
ture of  $30  billion  per  year  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  prevented  allocating  sufficient 
resources  to  human  needs.  So  our  first  prior- 
ity is  to  end  the  war  now;  and  to  curtail 
drastically  the  military  budget. 

This  year  the  President  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  Congress.  This  has  been 
heralded  by  some  as  a  laudable  and  com- 
mendable feat  However.  It  Is  a  balanced  bud- 
get of  imbalanced  priorities. 

The  President's  budget  envisions  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  71  bllUon  on  defense. 
Another  $3.4  billion  Is  allocated  to  space  re- 
search and  technology  Yet.  only  a  little  more 
than  $8  billion— $8.129— is  provided  for  edu- 
cation and  manpower.  Health  accounts  for 
$14  957  billion.  The  Administration  points  to 
$50  384  billion  for  what  It  terms  "Income 
security;  •  In  fact,  83  percent  of  this  amount 
comes  out  of  trust  fund  accounts  and,  there- 
fore certainly  reflects  no  new  perception  of 
priorities.  An  outlay  of  only  $284  million  is 
envisioned  for  mass  transit;  by  comparison. 


$4.6  billion— chiefly  derived  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund — will  be  expended  on  high- 
way programs.  Only  $1,499  billion  is  planned 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing  aids. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  budget  Is  bal- 
anced in  dollars  alone;  It  certainly  reflects  no 
perception  of  the  need  for  funds  for  health, 
education,  and  housing— a  need  which  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  which  continues  to  go 
unmet. 

Of  course,  the  Administration's  budget 
requests  are  only  half  the  story.  The  actual 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  Congress  enact 
this  misperceptlon  of  priorities  Into  law. 

This  misperceptlon  of  our  national  prior- 
ities can  no  longer  continue.  The  decay  of 
our  cities;  the  inadequacy  of  the  housing 
that  exists  and  the  shortage  of  new  housing; 
the  deplorable  state  of  our  educational  facil- 
ities and  lack  of  teachers  and  money;  the 
unconscionable  inadequacy  of  health  care — 
these  are  deficiencies  In  our  society  which  no 
longer  can  be  shrugged  off  by  the  well-to-do 
and  borne  alone  by  the  poor.  For  the  poor 
will  not  allow  the  rest  of  the  population  to 
ignore  these  ills.  And  the  widespread  nature 
of  these  problems  leaves  no  one  Immune 
from  Ills  which  assail  us  all. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  confine  myself  to 
generalities.  Not  that  It  is  not  Important  to 
state  them  and  re-state  them  Gh-owlng  pub- 
lic awareness  will  lead  to  Increasing  public 
Insistence  on  their  amelioration  and  remedia- 
tion. However.  I  would  "hue  to  address  one 
specific  issue  which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  any 
strategy  to  eliminate  poverty  In  our  nation — 
Income  maintenance. 

At  first  glance.  It  may  seem  that  this  Is 
one  subject  which  need  not  be  discussed.  The 
Administration  introduced  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  last  year.  It  was  considered  by  the 
House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  re- 
ported out  as  H.R.  16311.  On  April  16  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  soon  begin  hearings. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
win  pass  It,  hopefully  In  significantly  Im- 
proved form,  and  I  expect  that  we  will  soon 
see  enacted  into  law  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income  system. 

Yet  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
income  maintenance  and  the  Implementation 
of  this  concept  are  two  very  distinct  things. 
I  very  much  fear  that,  while  we  have  done 
well  as  to  the  former,  we  have  done  very 
badly  as  to  the  latter.  It  would  be  a  major 
error  for  the  country  to  settle  for  this. 

This  kind  of  error  occurs  too  often.  Con- 
gress takes  what  appears  to  be  a  significant 
step;  or  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down 
what  appears  to  be  a  major  decision:  or  the 
Executive  branch  promulgates  what  seems 
to  be  a  progressive  and  far  reaching  admin- 
istrative regulation;  and  then  the  Job  sup- 
posedly is  done.  Or.  at  least,  everyone  as- 
sumes it  Is  done. 

All  too  often,  the  Job  has  barely  even  been 
begun.  For  example.  Congress  passed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  1964.  Some 
believed  that  Act  signaled  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  poverty  In  America.  Today,  there 
are  still  25  million  people  whose  incomes  fall 
below  the  poverty  line,  which,  of  course.  Is 
no  magic  delineator  separating  the  poor 
from  the  well-to-do,  and  which  still  leaves 
millions  living  above  the  poverty  line  with 
barely  enough.  In  1949.  Congress  declared 
as  Its  goal  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American.  Today,  city 
slums  sprawl  across  greater  areas  than  ever. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  legislation  is  only 
the  beginning.  Firm,  aggressive  commitment 
to  administer  the  law,  and  money  to  fund  its 
programs,  are  necessary  corollaries.  And  If 
the  legislation  Is  weak  and  deficient  to  begin 
with,  the  barriers  to  remediating  the  prob- 
lems It  seeks  to  solve  are  even  greater. 

Let  us  look  at  the  flaws  In  the  Nixon 
Family  Assistance  Program  and  recognize  the 
pressing  need  for  an  adequate  Income  main- 
tenance system.  The  reason  this  is  so  esaen- 
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tial  Is  clear — poverty  is  un  unconscionable 
disgrace  In  this  land.  Every  American  Is  en- 
titled, not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  a  decent  Income,  enabling 
a  Hie  of  dignity  and  comfort. 

First.  I  think  It  Is  essential  that  the 
benefit  levels  provided  for  In  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  be  raised.  Under  this  bill, 
the  basic  allowance  payable  to  a  family  of 
four  with  no  other  income  is  $1600  annual- 
ly. This  amount  Is  totally  Inadequate.  Even 
given  the  fact  that  some  states  will  provide 
supplementary  benefits,  there  can  be  no  ac- 
ceptance of  a  $1600  level  for  a  family  of  four 
without  accepting  as  well  that  this  would  be 
a  failure  to  provide  meaningful  help  to  the 
poor.  That  this  Is  In  fact  the  case  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  statistics  showing  that  only 
In  eight  states  will  families  experience  a  rise 
In  assistance  levels. 

Yet,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  It  costs  a  family  of  four  living  on 
a  lower  budget  $6771  a  year  In  New  York 
City.  Nationally,  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  is  calling  for  a  $5500  level.  And 
according  to  the  Gallup  Poll  of  January  25. 
1970.  "The  average  American  believes  a  fam- 
ily of  four  needs  a  minimum  of  $120  per  week 
($6,240  per  year)    to  make  ends  meet." 

While  the  benefit  levels  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  have  been  improved  by  H.R. 
16311,  the  levels  for  families  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  original  Administration  bill. 
And  the  figures  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  show  how 
few  families  are  adequately  aided  under 
these  beneflt  levels.  (Selected  Characteristics 
of  Families  Eligible  for  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan:  1971  Projections,  Depwtrtment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  February  2, 
1970.) 

Only  301.000  families  will  rise  above  the 
poverty  line:  2,708.000  families  will  remain 
below  It.  In  addition.  2.082.000  families  whose 
Incomes  now  fall  between  the  poverty  line 
and  the  low  Income  line  will  remain  there. 
Only  77,000  families  will  rise  above  the  In- 
come line.  The  Administration's  estimates 
further  reveal  that  of  9.556.000  children  now 
below  the  poverty  line,  8,416,000  will  remain 
there  under  the  presently  proposed  benefit 
levels.  And  of  the  6,946.000  children  whose 
families'  Incomes  now  fall  between  the 
poverty  line  and  the  low  Income  line,  only 
341.000  win  rise  above  It:  6.605.000  will  not. 

In  brief,  the  benefit  levels  prc^osed  by  The 
Family  Assistance  Act  are  totally  Inadequate. 

2.  Second,  the  Family  Assistance  Act  must 
be  modified  to  cover  single  adults  and  child- 
less couples.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill 
only  applies  to  families  with  children.  Yet 
the  need  of  families  without  children,  and 
single  adults.  Is  no  less  dire. 

3.  Third,  a  higher  percentage  of  the  costs 
for  state  supplementary  benefits  should  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act,  as  passed  by  the  House 
provides  for  30  percent  Federal  matching 
funds.  At  the  least,  the  matching  provision 
should  be  raised  to  50  percent  and.  Instead  of 
matching  state  supplemental  payments  only 
up  to  the  poverty  line,  the  matching  provi- 
sion should  apply  to  those  state  payments 
made  in  excess  of  the  poverty  line,  as  well. 

What  Is  more,  the  matching  provision 
should  not  In  any  way  penalize  the  poor.  The 
bill  abolished  the  provision  In  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal  permitting  disregard  of  one- 
half  unearned  Income.  The  money  ($600  mil- 
lion) thereby  saved  was  offset  by  the  added 
expenditures  Incurred  In  providing  for 
matching  Federal  funds.  The  consequence  Is 
to  take  money  from  the  poor.  While  the  aim 
of  alleviating  the  burden  borne  by  the  states 
Is  commendable,  it  cannot  Justify  denying 
the  poor. 

Actually,  the  solution  Is  to  provide  for  full 
federalization  of  Income  maintenance.  Un- 
der the  present  scheme,  states  which  already 
have  made  the  effort  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  disadvantaged  citizens  by  pro- 
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vldlng  relatively  better  AFDC  beneflte.  such 
aa  New  York,  are  penalized.  Their  burden 
is  lightened  by  30  percent  Federal  matching, 
but  the  remaining  load  of  70  percent  is  an 
onerous  one. 

It  Is  clear  that  Federal  matching,  If  It  Is 
to  really  aid  those  states  which  most  need 
Federal  moneys  because  they  are  most  re- 
sponsibly meeting  their  obligations,  must  be 
far  greater  than  30  percent  provided  In  H.R. 
16311. 

4.  Fourth,  the  matching  provision  for 
State  supplementary  benefits  should  be  ex- 
panded to  apply  to  those  benefits  paid  to  the 
working  poor.  As  passed  by  the  House,  Sec- 
tion 453  precludes  Federal  sharing  In  the 
cost  of  these  benefits.  This  limitation  Is  un- 
justifiable for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
one  of  tlie  objectives  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  is  to  do  away  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  working  and  the  non- 
working  poor.  This  objective  stems  from  the 
penalization  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  working  poor  by  virtue  of  their  being 
Ineligible  for  welfare  benefits  in  most  states. 
This  bill  Institutionalizes  the  distinction, 
rather  than  obliterating  It. 

In  addition,  once  again  those  progressive 
states  which  have  Implemented  welfare  pro- 
grams for  the  working  poor — such  as  New 
York — even  though  they  received  no  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  such  programs,  are  penal- 
ized. They  still  will  not  be  receiving  any 
Federal  funds  for  these  programs,  unless 
the  House  bill  Is  modified  to  provide  Fed- 
eral matching  for  the  benefits  paid  to  the 
working  poor. 

5.  Fifth,  the  Federal  government  riiould 
Eissume  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  disabled,  and  blind. 

Only  the  Federal  government  has  the  re- 
sources to  assume  this  burden.  The  states 
simply  are  not  financially  able  to  meet  fully 
the  welfare  needs  of  their  citizens.  Pull  fed- 
eralization not  only  of  the  programs  for  the 
aged,  disabled,  and  blind,  but  of  the  entire 
Income  maintenance  program,  Is  urgently 
needed.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  a 
three-to-flve-year  phaslng-ln  transition  to 
this  end. 

6.  Sixth,  the  coercive  work  requirement 
embodied  In  the  Family  Assistance  Act,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  should  be  removed. 
Philosophically.  It  Is  objectionable;  forced 
work  Is  alien  to  Individual  choice  and  free- 
dom. Pragmatically,  the  fact  Is  that  there 
really  are  very  few  persons  who  would  work, 
but  who  do  not.  This  coercive  work  require- 
ment Is  a  misguided  approach  to  a  problem 
which  really  lies  In  the  failure  of  the  econ- 
omy to  provide  places  for  these  potential 
workers,  and  the  failure  of  government — 
Federal,  state,  and  local— to  provide  adequate 
job  training  to  enable  these  people  to  develop 
skills  which  will  make  them  attractive  to 
employers. 

7.  Seventh,  If  this  coercive  work  require- 
ment Is  not  to  be  totally  eliminated,  at  the 
least  It  should  be  modified. 

The  work  requirement  for  mothers  with 
school  age  children  should  be  removed. 
Again,  this  Is  a  phllosophlcaUy  objectionable 
requirement.  No  mother  should  be  required 
to  substitute  her  care  and  love  for  that  of 
day  care  custodians.  We  certainly  would  not 
conceive  of  requiring  that  if  mothers  with 
adequate  Incomes,  and  there  can  be  no  Jus- 
tiflcatlon  for  penallBlng  mothers  who  have 
the  misfortune — a  misfortune  thrust  upon 
them,  not  chosen — to  suffer  inadequate  in- 
comes. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  Is  even  dis- 
criminatory as  between  recipient  mothers. 
Those  who  have  a  husband  receiving  benefits 
are  not  required  to  take  employment.  Those 
who  have  the  misfortune  of  being  without 
a  husband  are  subjected  to  this  requirement. 

Moreover,  practicality  Instructs  us  that 
such  a  provision  oennot  work;  mothers  who 
object  simply  will  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement    that     they     take     employment. 
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MitcheU  Ginsberg,  Administrator  of  New 
York  City's  Human  Resources  Adminisua- 
tlon.  clearly  attested  to  this  fact  in  his 
speech  before  the  National  League  of  Cities 
Conference  on  March  10.  1970. 

Finally,  this  coercive  work  requirement 
levied  against  mothers  with  school  age  chil- 
dren Is  unnecessary.  Most  mothers  do.  In 
fact,  seek  work.  If  there  are  jobs  for  them 
and  day  oare  facilities  for  their  youngsters. 
The  April,  1970  iMue  of  Nation's  Business, 
certainly  not  a  noted  liberal  magazine,  states 
in  an  article  entlUed,  "The  Great  Welfare 
Debate;" 

"Survey  after  survey  has  shown  that  most 
welfare  mothers  prefer  to  work  but  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  welfare  bureaucracy, 
lack  of  training  opportunities,  lack  of  day 
care  centers  for  children  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge  about  job   opportunities."    (p.   60). 

The  disaster  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
welfare  system  shows  that  we  cannot  settle 
now  for  new  errors  and  new   ituulequacles. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  dis- 
cussing the  Income  maintenance  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House  because  I  believe  It 
Is  a  seminal  piece  of  legislation.  But  It  also 
holds  within  it  the  seeds  of  disaster;  It  may 
well  engender  a  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion among  those  who  voted  for  It  totally  un- 
warranted because  of  its  deficiencies.  Such 
complacency  would  be  destructive  of  any 
chance  for  slgnlflcant  reform  for  years  to 
come. 

Moreover,  I  believe  it  to  be  no  distortion  to 
view  the  Family  Assistance  Act  as  a  part 
of  the  Administration's  Juggling  act  which 
tenders  a  Uctle  solace  lor  everyone  and  solu- 
tion lor  no  one. 

It  ia  this  policy,  or  lack  thereof,  of  the 
Administration  which  I  want  to  discuss  in 
closing  my  statement.  There  is  a  crisis  of 
the  spirit  In  America,  and  the  mispercep- 
tlon of  national  priorities  is  the  major  symp- 
tom of  that  crisis.  The  basic  premise  un- 
derlying any  discussion  of  national  priori- 
ties, and  the  need  to  reorder  them.  Is  a 
view  of  the  future  direction  of  this  na- 
tion. And  this  Administration  has.  to  my 
mind,  no  discernable  vision — and  I  mean 
vision  in  the  best,  the  progressive,  sense  of 
the  term — of  what  America  should  be.  or  even 
what  It  can  be.  It  has  not  set  any  goals. 
nor  even  any  priorities,  really.  It  Is  Intent 
on  responding  to  or  Ignoring  the  issue  of 
today,  and  has  no  vision  of  what  tomorrow 
should  bring. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  Administra- 
tion's actions  thus  far.  Defense  spending  Is 
cut,  but  not  by  much.  This  offers  supposed 
panacea  to  those  who  deplore  the  bloated  de- 
fense budget. 

Troops  are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam — the 
average  is  about  12,000  a  month,  when  one 
breaks  down  President  Nixon's  figures,  which 
are  spread  over  steadily  longer  periods  of 
time.  Yet  no  commitment  Is  made  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  for  good.  And  a  secret  war  is 
waged  In  Laos.  This  withdrawal  is  supposed 
to  quiet  the  disenters — both  those  who  de- 
plore the  war  on  principle,  and  those  who. 
dealing  solely  in  prtigmatic  considerations, 
point  out  that  it  diverts  needed  money  from 
the  domestic  economy. 

Spending  on  fighting  pollution  increases, 
but  barely. 

The  Administration  halls  our  need  for  im- 
proved educational  facilities,  and  then  ve- 
toes the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  being 
inflationary. 

The  Administration  emphasizes  the  need 
for  manpower  training,  and  guts  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

It  retreats  from  enforcement  of  school 
desegregation,  offering  In  its  stead  a  pro- 
posal to  spend  more  on  racially  Impacted 
schools. 

The  sum  of  all  this  Is  something  for  al- 
most everybody — each  person  probably  can 
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find  something  he  approvea.  But.  In  retiirn. 
he   Is   confronted   with   something   negative. 

One  cannot  discern  where  this  country  Is 
going,  except  downward,  because  the  Ad- 
ministration IS  not  leading.  Rather,  it  is  de- 
faulting to  and  catering  to  retrogression. 
And  In  the  ambiguous,  ambivalent  twisting 
and  turning,  we  founder. 

Yet  the  path  the  nation  should  be  follow- 
ing is  not  so  difficult  to  see  The  Ills  which 
aflllct  us  are  too  apparent.  Poverty  remains 
endemic.  Pollution  poisons  our  air  and  wa- 
ter Housing  Is  deficient  In  quality  and  In 
quantity.  Education  Is  underfunded.  Health 
services  are  desperately  inadequate,  and 
shockingly  expensive.  Civil  rtght*  are  neg- 
lected— and  not  benignly — and  even  denied. 

Given  vision  and  leadership,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  can  be  ended:  national  priorities 
can  be  reordered:  racism  and  poverty  can 
be  rooted  out:  the  total  environment  can 
be  saved;  and  the  promise  of  America  can 
be  fulfilled.  Let  us  meet  the  challenge. 
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BLACK  PANTHER  SHOOTOUT 

LEAVES    A    GREAT    DEAL    UNEX- 
PLAINED 


June  1,  1970 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  FIGHTING  MAN 
IN  VIETNAM  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CAMBODIAN  DECI- 
SION 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  every  day  my  mail  brings  me  in- 
creased evidence  that  our  GI's  in  Viet- 
nam wholeheartedly  support  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  clean  out  the  Com- 
munist sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  place  In  the 
CoNCRzssioNAL  RECORD  a  letter  written 
to  his  parents  by  a  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
soldier  and  forwarded  to  me  here  in 
Washington.  The  last  name  is  omitted 
because  the  parents  fear  reprisal  on  the 
part  of  persona  who  are  violently  opposed 
to  the  Cambodian  operation.  I  offer  this 
letter  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as 
indicative  of  OI  feeling  about  our  at- 
tack on  the  Communist  camps  In  Cam- 
bodia. The  letter  follows: 

Mat  5.  1970. 

HI  Mom  and  E>ad :  Everything  Is  great  over 
here  I  rupjjose  you  are  hearing  a  lot  about 
Cambodia.  Well.  Plelku  Is  close  and  we  got 
a  build  up  of  10.000  troopo.  You  should  have 
seen  It  Helicopters  by  the  hundreds  lined  up 
as  far  as  you  can  see.  Youll  see  It  because  I 
took  some  movies  from  the  film  you  sent  me. 

I  dent  care  what  you  hear  about  Cam- 
bodia, everybody  Is  backing  Nixon  We  are 
tired  of  playing  anrund  here.  When  we  see  the 
build  up — It  really  made  us  feel  good.  We 
are  going  to  bust  Charlie  In  half  now  If 
Nixon  goes  for  all.  and  he  should.  I 
dldnt  think  old  Nixon  had  It  In  him,  but 
ni  support  that  guy  now.  He's  got  my  vote. 
It's  about  time  we  gave  Charlie  what  he's 
asking  for  I  definitely  think  the  Viet  Cong 
are  goln^  to  think  again. 

Everything  Is  going  all  right  over  here,  ex- 
cept that  we  are  working  day  and  night.  One 
of  our  pilots.  Mr.  Stephenson,  was  hurt  a 
couple  of  days  ago.  His  plane  was  shot  up 
pretty  bad.  I  flew  with  him  a  couple  of  times 
and  he's  a  good  pilot.  He's  now  in  a  hospital, 
but  is  going  to  be  okay  He  got  It  In  the  leg 
or  heel  of  his  foot.  He  had  only  27  days  left. 

Thoae  movlee.  I  hope,  win  turn  out  good 
because  ITe  got  some  great  shots. 
Your  son. 

Dfur. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  De- 
cember 1969.  two  Black  Panthers  were 
killed  and  four  others  were  wounded  by 
police  in  a  raid  at  a  Chicago  apartment. 

On  December  4.  1969,  States  Attor- 
ney Edward  V.  Hanxahan  said: 

As  soon  as  our  men  announced  they  were 
pwllcemen.  occupants  of  the  first  floor  apart- 
ment   attacked    them    with    shotgun    fire. 

The  officers  took  cover  and  the  occupants 
continued  firing  at  our  f>ollc«nen  from  sev- 
eral rooms  In  the  apartment. 

I  The  Federal  grand  jury  probing  the 
police  raid  on  the  Black  Panther  apart- 
ment concluded  that  only  one  shot,  if 
any,  was  fired  from  Inside  the  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  raises  sMne  very 
serious  questions  about  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  State's  Attorney  Edward  V. 
Hanrahan.  Was  he  an  actual  eyewitness 
to  the  Black  Ptinther  murders?  If  so.  did 
he  deliberately  lie  about  the  role  of  the 
police?  Or  was  he  misinformed  about 
what  actually  happened?  If  so,  will  Mr. 
Hanrahan  pursue  the  prosecution  of  the 
police  officers  with  the  same  diligence 
and  tenacity  that  he  pursued  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Panthers? 

I  commend  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch on  May  16,  1970.  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Qttcstions  on  the  Panthes  SHOOTOtrr 

The  dismissal  of  all  charges  against  the 
seven  Black  Panther  Party  members  who 
survived  the  great  police  shootout  In  Chi- 
cago last  December  may  not  prove  that  the 
police  wantonly  gunned  down  the  occupants 
of  the  apartment,  as  Panther  supporters 
Insist,  but  It  certainly  casts  enough  sus- 
picion on  the  police  version  of  events  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  end 
with  the  dropping  of  charges. 

State's  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  said 
the  charges  of  attempted  murder,  armed  vi- 
olence and  other  offenses  against  the  seven 
were  "largely  based"  on  a  police  crime  labor- 
atory report  "which  identified  two  expended 
shells  recovered  in  the  apartment  as  com- 
ing from  a  weapon  fired  at  the  police  by 
Brenda  Harris,"  on*  of  the  seven.  But  now. 
Mr.  Hanrahan  says  more  than  three  month.? 
after  the  Indictments,  further  tests  sitow 
that  the  shells  did  not  come  from  Miss  Har- 
ris's weapon. 

Mr.  Hanrah&n's  explanation  leaves  a  great 
deal  unexplained.  First  of  aU.  how  is  it  that 
seven  persons  were  Indicted  for  attempted 
murder  when  the  evidence  against  them 
consisted  largely,  to  use  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's own  word,  of  evidence  against  only 
one  of  them — evidence,  it  turns  out.  that 
was  erroneous?  And  the  strange  business 
about  two  laboratory  tests  on  Miss  Harris's 
gun  becomes  even  more  unsatisfactory  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  police  officer  at  whom 
she  allegedly  shot  claimed,  at  first  at  least, 
that  she  tired  a  shotgun.  Ballistics  tests  can- 
not be  made  on  projectiles  fired  by  shotguns. 
And.  finally,  if  evidence  gathered  by  police 
at  the  apartment  was  so  faulty  It  could 
not  be  admitted  at  a  trial  why  was  It  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  Jury? 


The  shooting  has  stopped,  but  the  smoke 
has  by  no  means  cleared.  Two  Black  Pan- 
thers are  dead,  and  the  black  community  of 
Chicago — and  in  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
too — remains  understandably  convinced  that 
black  citizens,  particularly  militant  ones, 
are  not  secure  from  police  oppression.  When 
that  kind  of  feeling  Is  prevalent  in  a  com- 
munity, hostility  on  both  sides  is  intensi- 
fied with  every  police  incident,  and  vio- 
lence upon  violence  is  the  certain  result. 
Both  the  Interests  of  Justice  and  the  res- 
toration of  confidence  that  our  system  pro- 
tects blacks  as  well  as  whites  require  that 
the  Black  Panther  shootout  be  Investigated 
further  and  the  full  story  disclosed. 


LETTER  FROM  A  STUDENT 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  yoimg 
man  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  has  written  an  excellent, 
thought-provoking  letter  to  the  editor  of 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Clear  Lake 
Mirror-Reporter.  He  is  H.  T.  Schuler,  a 
sophomore  at  Clear  Lake  High  School. 

He  speaks  with  pride  of  being  called  a 
conservative,  one  who  wants  "to  conserve 
the  American  principles  which  our  fore- 
fathers built." 

I  commend  the  text  of  his  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

PxACX  Has  Always  Been  Ou«  Goal 

To  the  Editor: 

Peace  has  always  been  the  goal  of,  shall 
we  say.  the  "conservative"  Nixon  supporters 
(we.  throughout  the  essay,  refers  to  the 
"conservative"  Nixon  supporters).  We're 
called  conservative  because  we  want  to  con- 
serve the  American  principles  which  our 
forefathers  built  We're  Nixon  supporters  be- 
cause he  is  our  President.  Therefore,  we  need 
no  one  to  tell  us  to  make  peace  our  goal. 
I'm  shocked  that  someone  hasn't  yet  made 
p>ecu:e  their  goal. 

POP  (Peace — Our  Priorities)  should  t>e 
ohanged  to  "President — Our  Protest".  I  feel 
you  people  are  so  un-American.  You  say  let's 
unite  the  country,  and  you  say  that  Nixon 
is  dividing  the  country.  The  protesters  are 
the  ones  dividing  the  country.  If  we  want 
peace,  we  must  back  our  President  and  lead- 
ers. How  do  you  think  the  colonists  won  their 
independence? 

I  do  not  object  to  anyone  handing  out 
leaflets.  This  recipient  drew  thought  from 
those  leaflets.  It  aroused  more  disgust  in  me 
towards  the  "bums"  and  "little  children". 

Our  national  budget  may  allow  70%  for 
national  defense  (not  war).  I'm  not  going  to 
refute  that  figure,  but  do  you  realize  where 
all  Che  money  is  used?  Here  are  Just  some  of 
the  usee  of  our  national  defense  money: 
clvU  defense.  Atomic  Bnerg^y  Commission  for 
research  and  development,  wages  for  military 
personnel.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Navy  and  Air  Force  Wildlife 
ConservaUon.  Savings  Bonds,  and  national 
prestige  gained  by  putting  the  first  man  on 
the  moon.  Just  how  much  does  that  leave 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Nixon  has  cut  from  the  amount  allotted 
to  national  defense.  Johnson  gave  $81  2  bil- 
lion to  national  defense,  while  Nixon  has  cut 
national  defense  exp>endltures  to  $73.6  bil- 
lion. Nixon's  budget  also  has  a  larger  Income 
than  Johnson's— It  is  1201  bUllon  (Which, 
mathematically  makes  national  defense  only 
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37%  Of  the  total  budget).  Anyway,  is  your 
freedom  worth  the  billions  of  dollars  our 
country  has  sf>ent  to  protect  your  freedom? 

We  are  not  Judging  anyone  by  the  way  he 
looks,  but  by  the  way  he  acts — the  way  God 
does.  I  heard  from  more  than  2  adults  over 
25  that  the  "leafleteers"  were  making  big 
fools  of  themselves,  and  I  vrtioleheartedly 
agree. 

The  weather  is  sure  bad  for  Nixon.  He  has 
the  toughest  thing  going  for  him  right  now. 
There  are  protesters,  campus  disorders,  rlote, 
antl-Nlxon  campaigns,  and  other  foul 
weather  things.  Yet  I  don't  see  Nixon  glvUig 
up!  Let's  get  behind  him. 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  pec^le  make 
analogies  between  the  American  colonies' 
fight  for  Independence  and  the  dissent  of 
some  American  people  today  (American 
refers  to  the  country  In  which  they  live, 
rather  than  the  Ideals  which  they  uphold ) . 
The  colonists  were  fighting  for  American 
principles  and  freedom.  Today,  dissenters  and 
protesters  are  carrying  Communist  aid  with 
them.  I  say  this  with  absolute  proof.  I  was 
In  a  group  discussing  today's  problems,  at 
one  of  our  colleges.  The  fxutlcular  boy  we 
were  talking  to  was  a  protester,  dissenter,  and 
what  be  calls  an  organizer.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  an  atheist.  Communists  don't  allow 
Christian  worship.  He  even  went  farther,  he 
said  that  their  campus  leader  was  a  Commu- 
nist. Proof  that  the  protest  and  dissents 
today  are  Instigated  by  the  Communists.  The 
Communists  said  that  they  would  take  over 
the  country  In  the  70's  without  firing  a  shot. 
Warning:  TheyTe  doing  it!  Watch  out! 

You  know,  you  take  off  the  lid  to  reveal 
the  Communists,  but  the  people  won't  look 
in.  They're  too  bull-headed.  They  dont  think 
the  Communists  can  taJte  over.  I  guess  you 
Just  have  to  bre«UL  the  whole  Jar  bo  the  people 
I  have  to  look.  The  Communists  will  do  that 

^  for  us  when  they  take  over. 

3  We   dont   have   to   protest   to   make   our- 

X  selves  known.  We  talk  with  the  people,  we 

use  the  media  peacefully,  and  go  through 
our  democratic  p>olitlcal  set  up,  to  make  our- 
selves known. 

Minority  groups  of  yesterday  used  the  po- 
litical system  to  make  themselves  heard. 
They  made  progress  because  they  were  fight- 
ing for  American  principles.  We  say  you  can 
work  through  the  political  system  to  make 
changes  for  American  principles. 

Most  kids  under  21  are  too  Immature  to 
make  mature  decisions.  It  can  be  seen  by  the 
unrest  In  America — a  majority  causing  the 
unrest  Is  the  American  youth  who  can  be 
swayed  by  the  cunning  (Communist  leaders  in 
our  country.  I  hope  these  "kids"  wlU  some- 
day learn  that  Comn:iunlsm  is  wrong. 

In  world  cultures  class  at  school,  I  learned 
that  freedom  of  belief  and  freedocn  of  speech 
is  the  power  to  believe  and  say  anything 
without  being  Injurious  to  others.  Therefore, 
I  believe  Communism  should  be  outlawed  in 
the  United  States  because  Communism  is 
going  to  be  injurious  to  me.  I  will  not  be  able 
to  go  to  church,  vote  for  the  man  of  my 
choice,  or  do  as  I  please.  I  highly  commend 
Mr.  Huntington  (our  high  school  principal) 
for  his  conduction  of  school  matters  and  not 
allowing  protesters  to  hand  out  leaflets  on 
school  grounds.  School  is  not  the  place  for 
protesters — college  or  high  schools.  School 
is  a  place  to  learn.  As  Vice-President  Agnew 
said,  those  who  aren't  there  to  learn  should 
be  weeded  out. 

This  country  was  built  on  the  American 
principles  we  have  now.  I  don't  want  to  force 
my  ideas  on  anyone,  but  these  American 
principles  should  remain  for  the  good  old 
Americans.  If  you  don't  like  these  American 
principles,  don't  change  them  for  those  who 
cherish  them.  You  are  free  to  go  to  another 
country  which  believes  in  yotir  principles;  in 
Russia  or  China,  those  who  don't  believe  In 
Communism  can't  leave.  Think  about  it  I 

H.    T.    SCHtTLEE, 

Sophomore,  Clear  take  High  School. 
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CAMPUS  HERO  GETS  PLAUDITS 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or    MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  college 
campuses  across  our  great  country  are 
today  being  disrupted  by  students  who 
are  more  intent  on  promoting  discord 
and  violence  than  on  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. These  militants  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  our  colleges.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  college  students  are  sin- 
cere, hard-working  young  people  who 
are  trying  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future.  But  on  many  campuses,  these 
students  have  had  their  education  dis- 
rupted and  delayed  for  months  by  sense- 
less acts  of  violence. 

It  wsis  with  great  interest  that  I  noted 
a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  telling  how  Bill  Pierson,  an  out- 
standing athlete  at  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege, stopped  a  group  of  dissenters  from 
lowering  the  US.  flag  at  the  college  to 
half  staff.  Pierson,  who  stood  his  groimd 
between  the  flag  and  150  campus  demon- 
strators in  spite  of  being  threatened  with 
violence,  told  the  demonstrators: 

I  fought  for  that  flag  and  I  am  going  to 
college  because  of  what  it  stands  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging to  know  that  there  are  stu- 
dents, like  Bill  Pierson,  who  have  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  stand  against  de- 
structive minority  forces  on  our  Na- 
tion's campuses  to  reassert  faith  in 
America  and  to  help  assure  the  unin- 
terrupted educational  process  for  the 
vast  majority  of  students. 

I  submit  the  article  from  the  May  15, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  follows : 

Campus  Hebo  Gets  Plaitoits 

San  Diego,  Calw. — A  husky  football  star 
who  stood  alone  between  the  U.S.  flag  and 
150  campus  demonstrators  for  three  hours 
says  he  can't  believe  the  favorable  public 
response  to  what  he  did. 

"I'm  overwhelmed,"  BUI  Pierson  said 
Thursday.  Since  the  Incident  Monday.  Pier- 
son says  be  has  received  hundreds  of  tel«- 
phone  calls,  letters  and  telegrams  from  across 
the  United  States  commending  him. 

The  school's  athletic  department  reported 
many  favorable  calls,  including  offers  of  fi- 
nancial help  if  Pierson  needed  any. 

makketing  major 

Pierson,  a  senior  marketing  student,  was 
walking  from  class  when  he  spotted  dissent- 
ers lowering  the  flag  at  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege to  halX-staS. 

The  6-foot-3.  250-pound  ex-sailor  raised  it 
back  to  the  top  and  stood  his  ground  while 
being  threatened  with  fire  hoses  and  chem- 
ical sprays. 

"I  was  bom  under  that  flag,"  Pierson  told 
the  demonstrators. 

"I  fought  for  that  flag,  and  I  am  going  to 
college  because  of  what  it  stands  for." 

NOT    ATTACKED 

Although  he  was  never  attacked,  he  said: 
"I  wouldn't  have  moved  U  they  had." 

Pierson,  23,  of  Arlington,  Tex.,  an  All-West 
Ooast  center.  Joins  the  New  York  Jets  pro- 
fessional football  camp  July  14.  He  has  a 
wife  and  a  3-year-old  daughter. 


WHAT  THE  GI'S  THINK  OP  THE 
PRESIDENTS  MOVE  INTO  CAM- 
BODIA 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
President's  decision  to  eliminate  the 
Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
along  the  border  of  South  Vietnam  there 
has  been  a  deliige  of  comment,  verbal, 
and  written,  on  this  limited  military 
operation. 

But  what  do  our  GI's  in  South  Viet- 
nam think  about  this  concentrated  move 
against  these  sanctuaries?  They  are  the 
ones  most  affected.  They  are  the  ones 
whose  lives  have  been  endangered  by 
Communist  forays  from  these  sanctu- 
aries. They  are  the  ones  who  are  called 
upon  to  participate  in  their  destruction. 

I  submit  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  report  of  their  re- 
action which  appeared  in  the  June  1  Is- 
sue of  the  Republican  congressional  com- 
mittee's weekly  newsletter : 

BvEBT  OI  I  Talked  to  Backed  the 
President 

(Note. — Entertainer  Johny  Grant  recently 
returned  from  visiting  GI's  in  Vietnam  and 
on  the  Cambodian  border.  After  he  reported 
to  President  Sixon  on  his  trip,  the  News- 
letter interviewed  him.  Here  are  excerpts  of 
the  taped  intervieie.) 

You  apparently  arrived  In  Vietnam  just  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  President's  an- 
nouncement at)out  Cambodia.  What  reac- 
tions did  you  find  from  the  troops? 

I  started  asking  questions  as  soon  as  I 
got  there.  I  was  very  happy  to  learn  that 
every  GI  I  talked  to  backed  the  President. 
They  were  like  a  bunch  of  happy  tigers  that 
had  been  caged  up.  They  knew  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Viet  Cong  having  the  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia.  They  could  set  up  all  that  stuff 
there  and  Just  fire  like  you-know-what  at 
our  guys  and  run  back  across  the  line  and 
our  GI's  weren't  allowed  to  fire  back  at  them 
or  go  after  them.  So  the  GI's  were  happy 
with  the  President's  decision. 

I  felt  it  was  my  duty,  after  hearing  over 
the  radio  over  there  and  reading  the  news- 
pap>ers  and  learning  about  the  tremendous 
beating  the  President  was  taking  from  the 
press,  that  someone  should  come  back  and 
tell  him.  I  was  In  the  hospital  (visiting] 
over  there  and  a  GI  said  to  me.  "For  God's 
sake,  will  someone  let  the  President  know 
that  someone  Is  behind  Mm — us  "  So  I  de- 
cided to  deliver  that  message,  and  he  was 
very  happy  to  get  it. 

I  talked  to  some  of  the  men  that  had  been 
wounded,  and  I  didn't  find  one  who  thought 
that  the  President  hadn't  done  a  flue  thing. 
Many  of  them  talk  about  their  younger 
brothers.  They  all  want  to  get  this  over  and 
put  a  finish  to  it  so  their  younger  brothers 
back  home  don't  have  to  come  over  and  go 
through  what  they  have. 

How  did  the  GIs  react  to  the  demonstra- 
tions that  we've  had  in  this  country  protest- 
ing U.S.  poUcy  In  Southeast  Asia? 

Well,  they  consider  it  a  slap  In  the  face 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  President  They 
fert  for  once  they  can  fight  the  enemy  on  an 
even  basts. 

I  feel  that  we  have  set  the  Viet  Cong  back 
a  year;  some  people  are  saying  nine  months, 
but  I  saw  part  of  that  (captured]  stuff  and 
I  wotUd  have  to  say  a  year. 

These  young  people  (GI's]  don't  seem  to 
understand  these  politicians  and  dont  un- 
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derstaxid  the  papers  that  are  continuall; 
blajung  the  President  and  the  Adminlatra- 
tlon  for  giving  them  the  go-ahead.  This  Is 
the  generation  of  truth,  this  Is  the  genera- 
tion of  honesty,  and  I  think  they  can  stand 
the  bad  news  as  long  as  you  are  teiUng  them 
the  truth. 

There  have  been  many  comments  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  has  not  conununl- 
cated  with  the  young  people.  Did  you  sense 
any  reaction  over  there  to  these  comments'' 

I  thought  the  President  showed  great 
laith  when  he  got  up  early  to  visit  college 
youngsters  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  guess 
he's  had  many  sleepless  nights.  But  GI's 
thought  IT  was  a  ar"eat  thing  that  he  got  up 
and  that  he  went  over  to  the  monument.  I 
am  finding  more  and  more  Nixon  fans.  I  got 
on  a  commercial  airliner  to  come  from  Hono- 
lulu to  San  Francisco  and  there  were  quite 
a  few  Los  Angeles  people  on  there  and  we 
started  a  conversation.  Right  away,  two  men 
admitted  that  when  the  President  made  his 
Cambodia  announcement,  they  were  antl- 
Nlxon.  antl-everythlng.  And  after  a  week  or 
10  days  had  gone  by.  two  of  them  said  they 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  President  supporting 
him.  I  think  he  is  winning  people  over. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
countless  times  I  have  said  those  two 
■vfcords.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  really 
addressing  myself  to  the  entire  member- 
ship But  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker — Mr. 
McCoRMACK — my  remarks  are  directed  to 
you  and  for  you,  although  I  feel  sure  the 
other  Members  will  join  with  me  in  the 
sentiments  I  have  to  express. 

Being  a  relatively  new  Memt)er  of  this 
body.  I  feel  somewhat  cheated  since  I 
will  not  have  the  privilege  of  working 
nith  you  for  many,  many  years  as  a 
goodly  number  of  my  colleagues  have. 
But  I  will  cherish  always  our  past  rela- 
tionship and  friendship.  Speaker  Mc- 
CoHM.ACK,  there  has  not  been  enough  time 
for  us  to  form  an  extremely  close  friend- 
ship and  I  regret  this.  But  I  still  feel  close 
to  vou  and  appreciate  your  privately 
spoken  words  of  encouragement  and  your 
personally  handwritten  notes  that  have 
meant  so  much  to  me. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  the  name 
John  McCormack  was  just  a  name  to 
me  of  a  man  who  wielded  a  great  deal 
of  influence  for  good  and  progress  in  our 
American  Government.  But  since  I  have 
been  privileged  to  become  a  Member  of 
the  House.  I  have  found  that  there  is  also 
a  great  person  behind  the  name  of  John 
W.  McCormack.  A  man  of  great  humility 
and  warmth.  A  man  of  compassionate 
understanding  and  decisive  judgment.  A 
man  who  enjoys  the  lighter  moments  of 
life  as  m-ach  as  he  does  a  good  fight  for 
what  he  believes  is  right,  A  man  who  has 
never  shied  away  from  his  sometimes 
overburdening  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  a  Representative  of  the  Ninth  District 
of  Massachusetts  and  Speaker  of  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. we  reallj-  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
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tude  to  your  constituents  also,  since  they 
have  been  willing  to  share  you  with  all 
the  people  of  America. 

Come  next  January,  you  may  not  be  in 
our  presence,  but  your  presence  will  be 
felt  in  this  Chamber  by  my  colleagues 
and  myself.  For  this  we  are  grateful. 

Speaker  McCormack.  there  are  really 
no  words  to  express  our  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  sense  of  loss  over  your 
retiring  from  public  office.  So  I  simply 
say.  thank  you  Speaker  McCormack, 
thank  you  very  much  for  a  job  well  done. 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE  OF 
ESTHER  BROWN 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  May  26,  1970,  describes 
very  well  what  just  one  person  can  do  in 
our  society. 

Elsther  Brown's  death  is  a  loss  to  our 
Nation  and  to  democracy  itself. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  SuccEssrtn.  Lite  or  Esther  Bbown 

Mrs.  Paul  Brown  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  beautiful  women  are  not  uncommon. 
Her  beauty  was  that  also  of  a  unique  spirit. 
Her  death  Sunday  was  a  loss  to  all  mankind, 
for  she  spoke  for,  and  to.  the  best  of  hu- 
maxilty.  Her  life  changed  the  lives  of  un- 
known numbers  of  thousands.  Some  1,400 
of  these  can  be  counted — the  women  who 
serve  on  almost  a  hundred  Panels  of  Ameri- 
can Women.  By  narrating  their  experiences 
In  discrimination  before  thousands  of  audi- 
ences they  have  become  more  devoted  and 
effective  citizens.  They  are  the  humane  ac- 
tivists who  Influence  others  by  pleasant  and 
reasonable,  iX  sometlmee  &rm,  demands  to 
officials  for  reform. 

Esther  Brown  could  be  very  firm  indeed  in 
her  personal  relationships  and  In  her  profes- 
sion as  national  head  of  the  panels.  She  in- 
sisted that  the  panels  be  carefully  struc- 
tured to  reach  the  hearts  of  audiences.  She 
had  faith  that  hearts  once  touched  would 
respond  actively  If  only  in  their  own  famliles 
and  neighborhoods.  Pew  persons  who  have 
heard  a  panel  progrtun — consisting  of  four 
brief  talks  followed  by  general  diacusslon — 
will  forget  how  moving  was  a  young  Negro 
housewife's  account  of  growing  up  in  white 
America — or  the  Catholic  housewife  or  nun, 
or  the  Indian,  Jew,  Oriental  ...  or  sometimes 
the    white    Anglo-Saxon    Protestant. 

She  seemed  a  typical  suburban  housewife 
when  in  the  19403  she  was  appalled  to  dis- 
cover the  schooling  offered  to  her  maid's 
children  She  believed,  naively  perhaps,  that 
her  neighbors  would  encourage  her  In  efforts 
to  help  Negro  children.  But  she  had  to  go  to 
court  to  get  that  situation  changed,  and 
she  went  on  to  prod  the  N.A.A.C.P.  into 
bringing  the  now  famous  Brown  vs.  Topeka 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  result  was  the  1954  decision  on  school 
segregation.  The  historian  of  that  case,  Hugh 
Speer  ("The  Case  of  the  Century") ,  pre- 
3enr.«d  her  a  copy  of  his  book  In  which  he 
wrote  "With  my  compliments  to  the  white 
Mrs.  Brown  of  the  Topeka  case.  If  Abe  iln- 
coln  were  around  to  shake  your  hand,  he  no 
doubt  would  say  something  like  he  did  to 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  'Is  this  the  little 
woman  who  started  It  all?'  " 


The  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  her  life 
were  counted  in  days  of  discomfort,  for  she 
was  a  victim  of  cancer.  Many  of  these  days 
and  weeks  were  lived  in  hospitals,  but  her 
spirit  never  faded  away  with  her  life.  She 
worked,  even  when  hospitalized,  by  tele- 
phone. 

A  friend  once  said  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
that  if  there  were  some  way  to  plug  Esther 
Brown  Into  the  world  she  would  light  every 
dark  place. 

She  did  light  up  thousands  of  Individuals, 
and  they  will  continue  to  light  up  dark 
places  with  their  changed  lives.  Her  death, 
though  grievous  to  many,  marked  the  end 
of  the  life  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  that 
was  Inevitable.  She  lived  successfullv. 


CITATION    FOR    THE    HONORABLE 
MILTON  RUBEN  YOUNG 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  ANDREV^'S  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday,  the  30th  of  May, 
Jamestown  College,  a  very  fine  private 
liberal  arts  school  in  Jamestown,  N.  Dak., 
presented  our  State's  senior  Senator  with 
an  honorary  degree  Litteris  Humaniori- 
bus  "Ooctor,  honoris  causa.  Tiie  Honor- 
able Milton  R.  Young  richly  deserves 
this  tribute,  a  fact  made  clear  in  the 
citation  read  on  this  occasion.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  this  citation 
so  that  my  colleagues  and  the  Congress 
as  well  as  others  may  know  of  the  esteem 
we  in  North  Dakota  have  for  Senator 
Young  : 

Citation  for  thb  Honorable  Milton  Rcbxn 
Young 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure to  present  to  you  a  man  who.  from  his 
youth,  has  been  a  distinguished  public 
servant. 

The  Honorable  Milton  Ruben  Young,  a 
native  of  North  Dakota,  was  for  two  years 
a  member  of  the  North  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives,  for  some  eleven  years  a 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  Senate,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  has  represented  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. With  the  completion  of  his  present  term 
of  office,  he  will  have  represented  his  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate  longer  than  any 
other  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Through  these  years  of  public  service  he 
has  shown  a  persistent  and  Intelligent  con- 
cern for  the  Interests  of  human  beings,  espe- 
cially for  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  Among  his  many  contributions  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
we  may  call  attention  to  his  efforts  In  mak- 
ing possible  the  Jamestown  Dam  and  rec- 
reational facilities  In  this  area  and  in  the 
city  of  Jamestown,  his  effective  support  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Prairies 
Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Jamestown  and 
its  Woodworth  substation,  and  his  untiring 
work  to  secure  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  lengthening  of  the 
runway  of  the  Jamestown  airport  to  accom- 
modate jet  planes. 

We  may  remind  you  further  of  his  cour- 
tesy In  assisting  representatives  of  James- 
town College  whenever  they  were  In  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  Government  agencies 
In  the  Interests  of  the  college 

We  esteem  Senator  Young  as  a  man  of 
Judicious  wisdom  who,  for  many  years 
through  direct  engagement  in  the  affairs  of 
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state,  has  shown  such  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  conviction  that  government  is  for  the 
people,  and  so  kind  and  comptisslonate  a 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others,  that  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  true  and  worthy 
servant  of  humanity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  honor 
and  pleasure  ot  present  to  you  the' honorable 
Milton  Ruben  Young,  asking  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  you,  you  confer 
upon  him  the  degree  of  litteris  humanioribus 
doctor,  honoris  caiLsa — the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  humane  letters. 

Given  at  Jamestown   College.  Jamestown, 

North  Dakota,  this  thirtieth  day  of  May.  In 

the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

seventy  and  of  our  college  the  eighty-sixth. 

Roy  Joe  Stuckey.  Ph   D  , 

President. 
John  L.  Wilson,  Ph.  D., 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

WlLLIARD    W.    StHAHL.  D.D., 

Chairman,  Faculty  Committee  on  Hon- 
orary Degrees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOME  MEMBERS  OF  GETTYSBURG 
COLLEGE  FACULTY  ACT  WITH 
MATURE  DELIBERATION 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  TUNISIA 


HDN.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
Tunisia  will  celebrate  its  national  holi- 
day. The  day  marks  the  anniversary  of 
Tunisia's  successful  recovery  of  its  in- 
ternal autonomy  after  a  protracted  and 
bitter  struggle  with  France. 

In  the  14  years  since  independence, 
Timlsia  has  attained  an  almost  unique 
position  among  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  With  few  resources,  smd  de- 
spite a  series  of  natural  catastrophes — 
most  recently  the  disastrous  floods  of 
1969 — Tunisia  has  achieved  an  impres- 
sive rate  of  economic  growth  and  social 
development.  In  excess  of  25  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  is  reinvested 
each  year.  Over  30  percent  of  the  na- 
tional budget  is  spent  annually  on  educa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  today  almost 
one  in  every  four  Tunisians  is  in  school. 
Development  has  taken  place  with  un- 
broken political  stability,  reflecting  the 
self-discipline  and  dedication  of  the 
population  and  the  wisdom  of  its  leader- 
ship, particularly  that  of  its  President, 
Habib  Bourguiba.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
Tunisian  experience  has  been  recognized 
abroad  and,  because  of  it,  Tunisia  has 
been  able  to  add  the  cooperation  of  many 
nations,  the  United  States  included,  to 
its  own  considerable  efforts. 

On  June  1.  1955.  Habib  Bourguiba  re- 
turned to  Tunisia  from  exile,  bringing 
to  a  close  his  country's  battle  for  inde- 
pendence and  beginning  the  equally 
difficult  struggle  for  development.  At 
this  time  he  is  returning  after  a  long  and 
serious  illness.  I  hope  his  recovery  is 
complete  and  that  he  will  enjoy  many 
more  years  in  the  service  of  his  people. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of 
their  long  record  of  friendship  and  close 
association  with  the  people  of  Tunisia. 
We  will  continue  to  follow  with  great 
interest  the  cause  and  progress  of  their 
nation. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who  react  hurriedly  and  with- 
out much  thought  under  certain  circum- 
stances, only  to  regret  their  actions  later. 

The  following  was  not  a  "spur  of  the 
moment"  production  but  rather  one  that 
was  given  mature  deliberation.  It  tends 
to  unite  rather  than  divide.  We  need  this 
type  of  thinking  in  today's  troubled 
world. 

I  commend  it  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
act  today  and  think  tomorrow: 

We.  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Gettysburg  College  Faculty,  acting  as  in- 
dividuals, wish  to  disassociate  ourselves  from 
the  motion  passed  by  the  faculty  at  lu 
meeting  on  Friday,  May  8.  We  take  this  posi- 
tion for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  are  not  convinced  that  the  matter 
at  issue  last  Friday  is  properly  the  business 
of  the  faculty.  We  reject  the  motion  that 
the  faculty  as  a  corporate  body  should  speak 
out  on  matters  not  clearly  entrusted  to  It 
by  the  charter  of  the  College.  This  's  to  say 
that  we  defend  the  right  and  duty  of  Individ- 
ual faculty  members  to  express  themselves  on 
any  matters  on  which  as  citizens,  they  have 
a  deep  concern  or  special  competence.  But.  In 
our  judgment,  a  dlrecUve  on  military  tactics 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  the  business  of  the  faculty 
acting  In  Its  corporate  activity.  It  seems  to 
us  that  If  the  college  faculties  across  the 
land  take  collective  action  on  matters  clearly 
■within  the  political  area  the  consequences  to 
American  higher  education  may  be  exceed- 
ingly harmful.  The  peculiar  contribution  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  Is  to  act 
as  a  critic  of  society.  Once  its  agencies  be- 
come political,  they  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
their  role  as  critic. 

2.  If  the  substantive  matter  at  issue  was 
In  our  opinion  the  business  of  the  faculty, 
we  would  still  be  opposed  to  the  motion 
passed  by  the  faculty. 

3  We  all  look  forward  eagerly  to  an  end 
to  the  Indo-Chlna  War  and  a  return  of  aU 
of  our  men  to  our  shores.  But  we  fear  the 
International  consequences  and  ultimate  do- 
mestic repercussions  of  a  precipitous  and  ir- 
responsible withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  We  are  anxious  that 
the  debate  over  this  Issue  not  be  construed 
as  between  those  who  favor  war  and  those 
who  favor  peace.  We  are  aware  that  a  peace 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  hardly  be  an  enduring 
one  or  worth  anything  In  the  long  run.  We 
support  the  goal  of  establishing  International 
guarantees  of  the  neutrality  of  this  area.  An 
"Immediate  withdrawal"  would  dissipate  all 
chances  of  accomplishing  this  end  and  wotUd 
surely  imperil  the  future  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  and  other 
Etates  in  Southeast  Asia. 

4.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  as  sincere  the 
statements  of  the  President  that  he  desires 
to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  possible  and  also 
that  the  move  into  Cambodia  is  designed 
to  bring  this  about  Because  his  course  is 
one  fraught  with  great  risk  we  have  certain 
reservations  about  it.  However,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  support  the  President  on  the  as- 
sumption that  his  motives  are  those  which 
he  has  stated  publicly.  In  any  event,  there  are 


established  ways  to  bold  him  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

5.  Therefore,  as  Individuals,  we  call  upon 
President  Nlzon  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Cambodia  as  soon  as  the  present 
military  operations  there  insure  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  We  further  call  upon  him  to  with- 
draw American  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their  safety 
and  security.  At  the  same  time  we  urge  the 
President  to  seek  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational guarantees  of  the  neutrality  of 
Southeast  Asia  which,  hopefully,  will  give 
the  people  of  that  area  some  chance  of 
working  out  their  own  destiny. 

6.  We  take  this  stand  because  we  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  the  best  chance 
of  any  nation  to  exercise  a  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  a  leadership  looking  to  counter- 
ing forces  of  international  anarchy  from 
whatever  source  they  might  stem. 

7.  During  the  past  ten  dajrs  many  stu- 
dents have  expressed  their  deeply  held  views 
about  the  events  here  discussed.  Many  of 
them  demand  peace  now.  It  should  be  clear 
that  dissent  is  one  of  the  'ways  in  which 
we  have  moved  our  life  along.  We  count  upMn 
dissent  as  a  major  way  to  make  possible 
fruitful  change.  But  it  should  also  be  clear 
that  when  Individuals  band  together  to  ex- 
press their  dissent  in  ways  which  the  com- 
munity regards  as  Immediately  threatening 
its  peace  and  safety  or  the  life  and  property 
of  individuals,  force  Is  likely  to  be  met  with 
counter-force.  Regrettably,  Innocent  by- 
standers may  be  Injured,  even  killed.  There 
exists  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma  other  than 
revolution  and  violence.  That  is  by  the 
exercise  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  al!  of  us. 
Only  in  that  way  can  change  be  both  con- 
structive and  enduring. 

SIGNATXTEES 

Robert  L.  Bloom,  lilUlan  S.  Jackson,  M.  S. 
Moorbead,  J.  Slay ba ugh.  Paul  Baird.  Con- 
way Scott  Williams.  Sherman  S.  Hendrlz, 
WilU&m  F.  Railing,  Charles  Pineno. 

Waldemar  Zagars,  Charles  H.  Glatfelter. 
George  H,  Flck,  Edwin  D.  Freed,  E.  B.  Martin, 
Russell  S.  Rosenberger,  Robert  Pryling,  A.  W. 
Butterfield.  Joseph  R.  Scheer. 

Bruce  W.  Bugbee,  Oulllermo  Barriga.  Lois 
G.  Bowers,  Robert  D.  Smith.  Howard  G. 
Shoemaker,  Eugene  M.  Haas,  Robert  Q.  Hol- 
ton,  Oareth  Blser,  Chas.  W.  Chronlster. 

Ray  R.  Reider,  James  W.  Sauve.  Jr..  Ed- 
mund R.  Hill.  Richard  T.  Wescott.  Kenneth 
R.  Raessler.  William  C.  Darrah,  Robert  E. 
Butler,  Neil  W.  Beach,  Louis  J.  Hammann, 
Carey  A.  Moore. 


AN  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    LNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBB3ENTATIVE6 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attend- 
ance at  a  conference  on  welfare  and  a 
conference  on  the  problems  of  the  aging, 
both  held  last  week  in  Indianapolis,  re- 
quired my  absence  from  the  House 
during  the  consideration  of  the  social 
security  amendments  of  1910. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  the  adoption  of  the  closed  rule. 
While  I  would  have  supported  the  effort 
to  replace  the  5-percent  increase  with  a 
cost-of-living  increase  pro^vision,  I  do 
support  the  bill  in  its  final  form  and 
would  have  voted  thusly  on  final  passage. 
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BLOODY  DAY   AT   KENT 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 


OF   OKI^KOMA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  U  not  a  battle  between  students  and 
guardsmen. 

It  Is  a  battle  between  seasoned  profes- 
sionals and  the  American  democratic  tra- 
dition. 

And  it's  for  real. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  Insert  in  the  Rxcord  the 
following  editorial  entitled  'Bloody  Day 
at  Kent"  which  appeared  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  May  5,  1970: 

Bloody  Oat  at  Kcnt 
In  one  of  the  last  places  you  would  ex- 
isect  It — a  moderate-sized  state  university 
featuring  a  beautiful  tree-lined  campus  in 
a  small  Ohio  town — bloody  rioting  erupted 
Monday  between  demonstrating  students  and 
the  National  Guard. 

The  troops,  defied,  struck  with  rocks  and 
bottles,  began  shooting  back  at  a  mob  that 
had  previously  set  fire  to  the  ROTC  building 
and  cut  firemen's  hoees.  As  a  result,  two  male 
students  and  two  coeds  are  dead.  The  tragedy 
at  Kent  University  Is  unprecedented  In  the 
long  history  of  American  public  education. 
But  the  technique  that  resulted  in  the 
shootings  Is  not  new.  It  Is  old  in  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  communism.  And  even  before 
communism  became  a  political  force  in  the 
world  It  wag  pretty  well  polished  by  revolu- 
tionaries of  all  stripes. 

The  technique  Is  to  gather  a  crowd  which 
will  form  anywhere  excitement  Is  promised. 
turn  the  crowd  Into  an  angry  mob  by  Im- 
passioned oratory,  goad  the  mob  Into  defying 
authority,  press  the  authority  to  react  vio- 
lently, and  then  use  that  reaction  to  com- 
plete the  radlcallzatlon  of  spectators  and 
neutrals. 

All  this  has  been  carefully  spelled  out  In 
the  manuals  of  the  SDS,  the  Black  Panthers 
and  others  who  see  In  the  disintegration  of 
the  university  communities  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  coming  revolnUon. 

Se^en  years  ago  The  Tribune  editor,  pick- 
ing up  New  Left  Notes  In  a  bookstore  near 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus,  read  the 
blueprint  for  turning  collegians  against  their 
parents  and  the  universities  against  the 
state. 

From  the  radical  point  of  view  the  best 
thing  about  the  bloody  affair  at  Kent  yester- 
day was  the  fact  that  It  handed  to  the  au- 
thorities an  unacceptable  dilemma.  It  gave 
authority  the  option  of  retreating  to  permit 
the  anarchists  to  take  over,  or  of  not  retreat- 
ing and  then  being  forced  to  shoot. 

Either  way.  the  radicals  could  hardly  lose. 
For  their  end  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
university  as  a  teaching  Institution  and  to 
turn  It.  as  many  of  the  South  American  uni- 
versities were  turned  years  ago.  Into  a  cadre 
for  revolution.  "ITiey  wcm  on  both  oounts — 
they  had  their  "atrocity"  and  they  got  the 
school  closed  Indefinitely. 

The  only  possible  cvire  for  this  is  a  be- 
lated understanding  by  the  American  people 
of  what  Is  going  on.  This  Is  not  campus  hi- 
jtnks.  This  Is  not  even  a  convulsion  of  youth, 
dUtressed  at  the  imperfections  of  society — 
aitbougii  many  students  think  that's  what  It 
Is. 

What  Is  going  on  is  the  fruition  of  care- 
ful plans  laid  years  ago — plans  that  included 
the  gradual  takeover  of  many  college  news- 
papers by  dedicated  Marxists,  the  condition- 
ing of  student  attitudes  by  hyperbole  and 
half-truths,  the  freezing  onto  university 
payrolls  In  the  name  of  "free  speech"  avowed 
revolutionaries  like  Angela  Davis  and  Pro- 
fessor Marcuse,  the  progressive  oowlng  of 
the  faculties  and  the  establishment  to  the 
principle  of  amneety  for  student  rioters, 
whatever  the  provocation. 

The  American  people  had  better  under- 
stand what  this  la. 


RESOLUTION  ON  KATYN  FOREST 
MASSACRE 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  uroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Memorial  Day,  I  ad- 
dressed the  convention  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  and  the  National 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Convention  at  In- 
dependence Hall  in  Philadelphia  in 
commemoration  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre,  one  of 
the  most  infamous  international  crimes 
in  world  history. 

In  the  winter  of  1940  approximately 
15,000  of  the  then  free  Polish  leaders 
and  InteUigensia  were  massacred  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Katyn 
Forest  area. 

In  1952  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  House  Resolution  390  creating  a 
special  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate this  international  crime.  In 
1942  after  finding  the  mass  graves  in 
the  Katyn  Forest,  where  the  bodies  were 
buried,  the  Soviet  sent  out  propaganda 
over  the  world  that  they  were  not  gxiilty 
of  this  infamous  crime.  In  1952,  after 
holding  hearings  in  this  country,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
unanimous  findings  of  the  8f>ecial  con- 
gressional committee  placed  the  guilt 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  commission  of  this  international 
crime  in  order  to  permanently  enslave 
the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Polish-American  Congress  of  the  East- 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans  at  their  conven- 
tion last  Saturday.  Memorial  Day  1970. 

SOVEBT   OWILT 

We,  the  PoUsh  American  Congress  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans  here  in  convention 
from  the  entire  free  world  are  gathered  here 
together  at  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia in  commemoration  of  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  Infamous  Katyn  Porest  mas- 
sacre on  this  May  30,  a  day  set  aside  by 
the  American  nation  to  pay  homage  to  its 
fallen  soldiers  do  hereby  resolve  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  September  17,  1939,  the  So- 
viet Armies  under  the  guise  of  friendship 
and  assistance  crossed  the  Polish  borders 
and  occupied  the  Eastern  part  of  Poland. 

Whereas  from  September  of  1939  through 
March  of  1940,  the  Soviet  forces,  now  firmly 
allied  with  Hitler's  Nazi  hordes,  executed  a 
well  organized  plan  to  separate  Polish  Army 
Officers  and  Intellectual  leaders  into  three 
special  prison  camps  in  Soviet  Russia — 
Kozlelsk,  Staroblelsk  and  Ostaszkow. 

Whereas  in  March  of  1940  the  Bolshevik 
Secret  Police  brutally  mutilated  and  massa- 
cred 4243  Polish  officers,  Intellectuals,  clergy 
and  students  from  the  Kozlelsk  camp  In  the 
Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  U.S.S.R. 

Whereas  on  April  13,  1943,  this  massacre 
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was  announced  to  the  world  by  the  German 
armies,  who  had  previously  been  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  their  aggression  against 
Poland,  when  the  graves  were  discovered. 

Whereas  this  horrible  and  barbaric  crime 
of  genocide  against  humanity  and  the 
Polish  Nation  went  unheeded  and  un- 
punished until  September  18,  1951  when  a 
select  committee  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  formed  to  investigate  and  study 
the  facts,  evidence  and  circumstances  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Whereas  after  extensive  investigation  and 
voluminous  testimony  it  wu  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  of  this  select  committee 
that  the  Katyn  massacre  did  occur,  that  the 
Soviet  forces  alone  were  responsible  and 
further  that  the  Soviet  forces  had  also 
brutally  executed  those  who  had  been  in- 
terred at  Staroblelsk  and  Ostaszkow  reaching 
a  grand  figure  of  15.400  murdered. 

Whereas  this  select  Congressional  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  Department 
lay  this  indictment  with  all  the  documen- 
tary evidence  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  that  eventually  the  case 
be  brought  before  the  International  Tribunal 
In  the  Hague. 

Whereas  nothing  has  been  done  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  this  Commit- 
tee to  date. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  so  that 
crimes  against  humanity  shall  not  go  un- 
heeded and  that  Justice  be  served  we  Implore 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  of 
1951. 

We  further  resolve  that  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State  and  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  and  appropriate  Congressmen. 

EDMT7ND    PAWXI.XC, 

Chairman  of  Resolution  Committee. 
Henbt  Wtszynski, 
President,  Polish  American  Congress  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


MARYLAND  MAN  KTT.I.FX)  IN  ACTION 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAXTT.AI7D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pfc.  Darrick 
Sudler,  a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland, 
was  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  commend  his  courage  and  honor 
his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Mabtland  Man  Kitlxd  in   Action 

Pfc.  Derrick  Sudler.  20.  of  Cambridge  died 
May  5  In  a  grenade  explosion. 

Pfc  Sudler  was  drafted  in  October  1969.  He 
graduated  from  Mace  LAne  High  School  in 
Cambridge  with  the  class  of  1967  and  at- 
tended Maryland  State  College  in  Princess 
Anne  for  two  years. 

In  high  school  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  glee  club  and  was  active  In  drama  pro- 
duction. He  was  studying  vocational  educa- 
tion at  Maryland  State  and  wanted  to  become 
a  shop  teacher. 

Ha  served  at  Army  bases  In  North  Carolina 
and  Alabama  before  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
in  mid-March  1970.  He  was  attached  to  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  there. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Sherwood 
Sudler;  his  step-mother,  Mrs.  Hester  Cono- 
way,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Ernie  Jarman,  all  of 
Cambridge;  two  brothers,  Sherwood  Jarman, 
of  California  and  Lemuel  Chester,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  mother  Mrs,  Sophia  Jarman 
of  Wayne,  Pa. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  KEEP:  THE  STORY 
OF  PAUL  RUSCH  IN  JAPAN 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  essay  on  self-reliance,  Emerson 
wrote: 

An  Institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man. 

This  could  well  be  said  of  Dr.  Paul 
Rusch,  himself  an  institution  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Japan,  whose  ef- 
forts brought  into  being  KEEP— the  Kiy- 
osato  Educational  Experiment  Project. 

KEEP,  located  on  900  acres  in  the 
mile-high  mountain  country  of  Yama- 
nashi  Prefecture  in  central  Japan,  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  practical 
Christianity  at  work  in  rural  Japan. 
Without  a  doubt,  Paul  Rusch 's  dynamic 
force  has  been  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  teach- 
ing project  which  is  demonstrating  to 
Japan's  population  of  100  million  how 
food,  health,  faith,  and  hope  can  be 
achieved  by  teaching  people  how  to  help 
themselves  by  doing.  By  this  practical 
demonstration  of  democracy  at  work  on 
a  small  community  level,  KEEP  has  de- 
veloped as  a  model  for  the  modernization 
of  agriculture  on  land  high  above  the 
rice-growing  area.  KEEP  has  also  shown 
the  way  for  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  thousands  of  villagers 
in  those  remote  highlands. 

The  story  of  Paul  Rusch  in  Japan  has 
been  beautifully  told  In  a  heartwarming 
book  by  Elizabeth  Anne  Hemphill,  en- 
titled "The  Road  To  KEEP,"  published 
by  John  Weather  hill.  Inc..  of  New  York 
and  Tokyo. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  book,  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  O.  Reischauer  took  note 
that  the  relationship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  was  one  unique  in 
world  history — 

Never  before  have  two  great  countries  of 
East  and  West  had  such  close,  diverse,  and 
manifold  contacts. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  Japan 
further  noted  that — 

Paul  Rusch  Is  one  very  remarkable  indi- 
vidual who  has  played  a  large  role  in  this 
relationship  during  more  than  four  decades. 

What  Is  immediately  impressive  about 
"The  Road  to  KEEP  '  is  the  rich  detail 
which  Mrs.  Hemphill  has  interwoven  in 
her  story  about  this  extraordinary  man 
who  guided  KEEP  through  hardship  and 
disaster  to  its  present  vital  and  thriving 
existence.  She  particularly  brought  to  life 
the  intensely  human  side  of  this  "reluc- 
tant missionary"  whose  jubilant  soul 
radiates  such  charm,  and  whose  inde- 
fatigable energy,  drive,  and  determina- 
tion have  brought  about  the  realization 
of  a  great  dream. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  wide 
scholarship  evidenced  in  "The  Road  to 
KEEP."  Mrs.  Hemphill  revealed  msmy 
fascinating  sidelights  on  the  history  and 
customs  of  Japan  and  its  people.  She 
also  recounted  numerous  anecdotes  about 
Paul,  including  his  hilarious  voyage  from 
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the  United  States  to  Japan  with  that  one 
Jersey  bull  which  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  vast  dairy  herd  now  stocked  by 
farmers  in  the  rock-strewn  meadows  of 
Yamanashi  Prefecture. 

The  roads  traveled  by  this  "spiritual 
Wizard  of  Oz"  are  many,  and  all  are  in- 
teresting to  follow.  We  lived  through  and 
participated  in  many  fateful  events  since 
that  day  in  1925  when  he  arrived  in  Ja- 
pan to  help  restore  the  YMCA  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Kanto  Eaith- 
quake  of  1923,  and  the  author  treats 
them  all  faithfully  and  objectively. 

Paul  Rusch  recently  celebrated  his 
72d  birthday  in  his  mountain  home  at 
the  end  of  the  road  to  KEEP.  His  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  remains  undiminished, 
although  his  mighty  heart  now  needs 
the  aid  of  a  "Chicago  installed  pace- 
maker." 

A  birthday  greeting  to  Dr.  Rusch  from 
one  of  the  KEEP  children  is  indicative 
of  the  love  that  flows  from  and  to  this 
vibrant  individual  who  has  sought 
throughout  his  life  to  bring  about  a  fairer 
and  fuller  life  for  the  people  of  Japan: 

We  wish  your  happy  birthday  from  our 
heart.  We  are  glad  we  are  able  to  have  a 
birthday  party  for  you  here,  like  last  year. 
Please  continue  your  wonderful  work  for 
people.  We  stlU  study  hard  and  try  to  be 
great  people,  as  you  have  been.  We  want  to 
follow  your  teaching  and  your  spirit.  We  will 
carry  on  your  dream  and  vision  with  our 
love  to  you.  With  our  hands  and  mind  we 
will  show  what  brotherhood  of  man  means 
to  people,  until  you  and  we  can  see  peace  on 
this  earth  and  In  our  hearts.  Paul-sensei. 
our  beloved  otosan  of  KEEP,  every  one  of 
us.  father,  mother,  and  children,  even  all  of 
the  animals  hope  and  pray  that  you  live 
many  more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  book, 
"The  Road  to  KEEP,  The  Story  of  Paul 
Rusch  in  Japan."  It  is  a  rare  tribute  to  a 
rare  individual  whose  service  to  mankind 
has  endeared  him  in  the  hearts  of  count- 
less friends  in  every  walk  of  life  in  every 
comer  of  the  world. 

To  those  of  us  who  regard  Paul  Rusch 
with  such  affection,  It  is  good  to  know 
that  his  story,  and  the  story  of  KEEP, 
can  be  shared  with  others  through  the 
pages  of  this  excellent  book. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  travel 
down  "The  Road  to  KEEP."  They  will 
find  it  an  inspiring  and  exhilerating 
experience. 


QUESTIONS  ON  VIETNAM:  H— 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   KIKNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  FRASE21.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  have 
argued  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  guar- 
antee democratic  freedoms,  particulMly 
religious  freedom,  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions 
posed  by  the  Committee  of  Concerned 
Asian  Scholars  at  Cornell  University, 
however,  reveal  the  repressive  and  bru- 
tal policies  of  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies. 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 


QvxsTiONS  ON  Vietnam 

3.  Hasn't  religious  freedom  t)een  destroyed 
in  North  Vietnam?  Didn't  large  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  Catholics  have  to  flee  the 
North  In  1954  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion? 

The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  provided 
that  civilians  living  in  one  of  the  temporary 
regroupment  zones  on  either  side  of  the  ITtb 
parallel  could  move  to  the  other  zone  if 
they  wished  to  do  bo. 

Approximately  700,000  Catholics  ( %  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  North)  did 
move  from  northern  Vietnam  to  southern 
Vietnam  in  accordance  with  this  provision. 
They  were  urged  to  do  bo  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  (which  may  not  have 
fully  trusted  the  Ho  government's  guarantee 
of  religious  freedom)  and  by  an  intensive 
U.S.  psychological  warfare  campaign — which 
utilized  such  slogans  as  "The  Virgin  Mary 
has  gone  to  the  South." 

(The  U.S.  government  provided  more  than 
870,000,000  for  transporting  these  Catholic 
refugees  and  resettling  them  in  the  south.) 

Also,  at  that  time  a  Catholic,  Kgo  Dinh 
Diem,  had  been  installed  as  Premier  in  the 
south,  and  many  Catholics  (particularly 
those  who  had  been  cloaely  identified  with 
the  French)  believed  that  their  opportuni- 
ties for  high  position  would  be  greater  in 
the  south  than  under  the  strongly  national- 
ist government  in  the  north. 

In  fact,  these  Catholic  refugees  from  the 
north  did  provide  the  core  of  the  political 
support  of  the  Diem  regime,  and  were  giv- 
en highly  privileged  positions  in  It. 

While  it  Is  reported  that  the  freedom  of 
Catholic  lay  organizations  Is  greatly  reduced 
in  the  north.  Americans  and  others  who  vis- 
ited that  area  report  that  Catholic  churches 
are  open  and  Catholic  priests  are  free  to 
carry  on  their  religious  activities. 

They  also  report  that  a  number  of  churches 
were  destroyed  during  the  D£.  bombing  of 
the  north. 

(See  the  recently  published  book  by  N.T. 
rimes  staff  correspondent  Harrison  E.  Salis- 
bury. Behind  the  Lines — Hanoi.) 

4.  Isnt  the  United  States  defending  re- 
ligious  freedom   In   South   Vietnam? 

Since  1954,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  consistently  pursued  a  p>ollcy  of 
discrimination  and  persecution  against  the 
Buddhists  who  constitute  80%  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population. 

From  1954-1963,  President  Diem,  a  Cath- 
olic, relied  on  the  Catholic  minority  (10% 
of  the  p>opulatlon)  to  maintain  himself  In 
power.  Tinder  his  regime,  the  Catholics  ac- 
cumulated power  and  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  Buddhists.  The  Buddhists  were  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  second  class  citizens. 
President  Dlem's  oppression  drove  the  Bud- 
dhists to  revolts  which  were  savagely  re- 
pressed. To  dramatize  their  plight,  a  number 
of  Buddhists  Immolated  themselves.  In  1963. 
a  group  of  generals  who  were  antagonized  by 
Dlem's  suppression  of  the  Buddhists  carried 
out  a  coup  d'etat  and  overthrew  him.  But  the 
plight  of  the  Buddhists  did  not  end  with 
Dlem's  overthrow.  Because  they  demanded 
a  government  free  of  foreign  influence,  they 
were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  VS. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  and  the  South  'Vietnamese 
generals.  In  1966,  the  Buddhists  carried  out 
a  struggle  movement  to  demand  that  the 
generals  relinquish  their  power,  that  a  pro- 
visional civilian  government  be  set  up  to 
draft  a  Constitution  and  conduct  free  presi- 
dential and  congressional  electlcjns.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Saigon  government  attacked  pa- 
godas, killed  and  wounded  hundreds  of 
Buddhists,  arrested  thousands  more,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  monks.  The  American 
military  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  helped  the 
Saigon  government  by  providing  transixjrta- 
tlon  and  logistical  support  to  the  troops  of 
Marshal  Ky  engaged  In  the  bloody  refiresslon 
of  the  Buddhists.  Slxu:e  then,  many  Buddlilat 
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leaders  have  been  arrested  and  Imprisoned 
without  trial,  and  many  others  have  had  to 
flee  the  country  to  escape  arrest. 

At  present,  what  we  have  In  South  Vietnam 
IS  a  Diemist  government  without  Diem.  Pres- 
.dent  Thiev:.  Premier  Tran  Thlen  Khlem. 
Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van  Lam.  to  cite  a 
few  in  the  government,  are  all  Catholics  and 
»-ere  trusted  officials  of  President  Dlem's. 
President  Thleu  has  set  up  a  party  composed 
mostlv  of  former  members  of  the  Can  Lao 
Party  of  President  Diem.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Congress  Is  dominated  by  the  same 
scroup  of  Catholics  who  used  to  be  In  power 
under  Diem.  The  government  continues  to 
distrust  the  Buddhists  and  discriminates 
against  them  because  they  favor  meaningful 
negotiations  with  the  Communists  and  res- 
toration of  peace  The  Buddhists  are  attacked 
by  government  troops  when  they  go  Into  the 
countrvslde  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
peasants  Many  of  them  have  been  wounded 
and  killed  In  circumstances  which  clearly 
implicated  the  Saigon  government.  ThJeu's 
oppression  of  the  Buddhists  has  recently  In- 
creased. At  the  end  of  April,  government 
troops  attacked  a  pagoda  In  Saigon:  a  num- 
ber of  nuns  and  monks  were  killed,  and  50 
Buddhist  lavmen  wounded  The  Thleu  gov- 
ernment has  riished  4  battalions  of  troops 
Into  Saigon  to  suppress  any  demonstrations 
by  the  Buddhists  and  students,  that  might 
break  out  as  a  result  of  this  reprisal. 
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sad  because  I  have  mixed  emotions  about 
his  retirement  as  I  am  sure  he.  himself, 
does.  If  any  man  has  ever  earned  the 
rest  from  duties  that  he  plans  to  take. 
it  is  our  beloved  Speaker. 

This  great  American  has.  literally, 
given  his  life  so  far  to  serving  the  public. 
For  51  years,  more  than  41  of  which  have 
been  spent  here  in  the  House,  he  has 
acted  as  a  liaison  between  the  public 
and  their  government.  He  has  done  so 
with  distinction,  with  eminent  fairness 
and  with  a  diligence  few  men  in  govern- 
ment or  private  life  can  equal.  To  say 
that  he  will  be  missed  here  in  the  House 
is  oversimplification.  A  void  will  be  left 
that  will  remain  a  void.  While  others 
may  well  sispire  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, they  will  not  be  able  to  fill  his 
shoes. 

For  his  valuable  friendship,  his  coun- 
sel, and  his  guidance,  I  am  much  the  bet- 
ter man  today  than  when  I  came  to  this 
Chamber  9  years  ago.  He  will  always  oc- 
cupy a  large  part  of  my  conscience  as 
long  £is  I  am  a  Member  because  he  has 
set  a  standard  all  of  us  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  WeU  done.  Mr.  Speaker.  Well 
done. 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SPEAKER 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOUIS1AN.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

sure  that  there  is  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  our  distinguished  Speaker  or  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  my  colleagues  about 
m>-  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  has  served  the  Nation 
here  in  the  House  these  past  41  years.  I 
have  expre<;sed  that  respect  and  admira- 
tion a  number  of  times  during  the  course 
of  deliberations  in  this  bodj'. 

I  would  like  now  to  make  it  both  for- 
mal amd  official  on  the  rather  sad  oc- 
casion of  his  announcement  that  he  will 
rM)t  be  with  as  next  year.  I  say  rather 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  earlier 
remarks.  I  referred  to  a  pilot  study  of  the 
systems  approsw:h  to  the  appropriation 
process  undertaken  by  a  seminar  group 
under  direction  of  Dr.  George  K.  Chacko, 
professorial  lecturer  at  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C. 

I  now  include  a  further  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  study  group  which  illus- 
trates the  additional  steps  taken  in  the 
techniques,  as  follows: 

4.3  Successive  rounia  to  assign  iUustra- 
tiie  scores  to  hierarchies  of  objectives. 

Next  ccanes  the  question  of  deciding  the 
gravity  of  not  fulfilling  each  of  the  tactical 
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choices.  Consider  the  tactical  choices  open 
to  fulflUlng  the  objective  of  preserving  the 
oxygen  source. 

4.3.1  Horizontal   relationships — One   tacti- 
cal choice  to  another. 

Let  It  be  said  that  decreasing  the  lumber 
demand  via  a  substitute  Is  the  least  critical 
choice,  and  better  tree  farming  Is  the  next 
least  critical  choice.  In  a  horizontal  com- 
parison of  tactical  choices — comparing  each 
tactical  choice  with  all  the  remaining  tactical 
choices — the  least  critical  tactical  choice 
gets  a  lower  score  than  the  most  critical 
choice,  say  score  8  for  decreasing  lumber  de- 
mand via  a  substitute  and  score  10  for  better 
tree  farming.  All  the  five  technical  choices 
may  be  given  Illustrative  scores,  on  the 
basis  of  successful  comparisons,  as  foUov.-s: 
Of  the  five  tactical  choices: 

Decrease  lumber  demand  via  sub- 
stitute Is  the  least  critical 
choice  .- Scores 

Better   tree   farming   Is   the   next 

least  critical  choice Score  10 

Eliminate   SO    In   atmosphere   Is 

the  next  least  critical  choice.  -  Score  12 

Select  cutting  and  reforestation  is 

the  next  least  critical  choice. .  Score  13 

Improve  fire  prevention  flghtlng 
techniques  Is  the  next  least 
critical    choice -  Score  15 

Total  tactical  level   (8-1-10-1- 

12  +  13^15=)-. Score  58 

By  similar  reasoning,  one  cm  arrive  at 
the  following  Illustrated  tactical  scores  for 
preserving   and   protecting  water   resources: 

Silt   dams Score  10 

Selective  cutting Score  15 

Reforestation  of  denuded  areas Score  19 

Prevent  strip  mining ---  Score 20 

Total  tactical  level  (lO-J-15-l- 

19^20=) Score  64 

In  Table  5  at  tactical  level  In  Round  2: 
Improving  Are  preventlon/flghtlng  tech- 
niques of  Table  3  Is  given  a  penalty  level  of 
10.  which,  when  associated  with  Its  score  of 
15.  provides  a  weighted  penalty  (10x15=) 
of  150.  This  tactical  choice  Is  a  component 
of  the  strategic  choice:  Prevent  further  loss 
of  trees.  Giving  a  penalty  level  of  10^  to  the 
strategic  choice.  It  Is  found  that  the  weighted 
penalty  Is  (10»  x  100=  )  10,000. 

Associating  a  penalty  level  of  lO*  to  the 
organlsmlc  level  of  preserving  the  oxygen 
source,  the  weighted  penalty  Is  (10«x300=) 
30.000.000. 


TABLE  S.-aEKItNT  1    FOREST  PROTECTION  AI10  UTILIZATION 
PENALTY  VALUES  FOR  NONFULFILLMENT 


Round 


Hierafchy 


Penalty    Clwice 


Sow* 


Weifhted  penalty 


2 Tactical-      . 

SUattfK.  .. 

Oilimimic. 
1 Tactical  .    . 

StrstetK 

Orgimsaiie. 


10  Improve  hra  prevent  in  fiihtw£  iKhniquM. 

10-'    Prevent  further  loc  ot  t/e« 

10:    Preserve  oxygen  source . .   ,       

1»  ...do. 

IC  Avert  nitioAal  acolOKical  diiactof — 

\(f  Avert  interaatioflaJ  ecolofical  dbasttr 


15 

100 

300 

300 

1.000 

10,000 


10X15  =  150 

10»X100=  10,000 

10!X300- 30,000,000 

10!X300  =  30.000,OOo 

ICX  1.000  =  1.000,000,000 

101X10,000=100,000.000,000 


All  these  weighted  penalty  figures  relate  to 
Round  2  of  Table  4. 

The  preservation  of  the  oxygen  source, 
which  Is  the  organlsmlc  choice  In  Round  2. 
becomes  the  tactical  choice  In  Round  1  In 
Table  2.  The  tactical  choice  of  preserving 
the  oxygen  source  has  a  penalty  level  of  10^; 
therefc«^  Its  next  higher  level  of  strategic 
obJecMve  is  given  a  penalty  level  of  10*.  The 
strategic  choice  of  averting  national  ecologt- 
c*:  disaster  gets  a  weighted  penalty  of  I10*X 
1  000=  )  1.000.000.000  The  corresponding  or- 
ganlsmlc objective  of  averting  International 
ecoiogl-al  disaster  gets  a  weighted  penalty  of 
(tCX  10,000=  )  100,000.000,000 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  total 
tactical  choice  scores  to  reach  100  or  50  or  10, 


or  any  other  predetermined  level.  The  only 
rule  followed  was  that  the  less  critical  tac- 
tical choices  receive  the  lower  scores. 

4.3.2,  VerficaJ  relationships — One  tactical 
choice  to  organismic  objective. 

The  five  tactical  choices  corresponding  to 
the  preservation  of  oxygen  sources  listed  In 
Table  3  and  the  four  tactical  choices  cor- 
responding to  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  water  resources  relate  to  two  strategic 
choices. 

These  tactical  choices  have  to  be  related 
up-ward.  The  first  five  related  to  the  strategic 
choices  of  preventing  the  further  loss  of 
trees.  That  Is  one  of  the  three  strategic 
choices,  all  of  which  are  alternative  means 
of  fulfining  the  preservation  of  the  oxygen 
source. 


To  relate  the  choices  up-ward.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  establish  penalty  levels  by  hier- 
archy. These  penalty  levels  will  modify  the 
scores  assigned  to  the  tactical,  strategic  and 
organic  cholce.s,  so  that  each  tactical  choice 
will  be  related  to  the  overall  objective  of 
averting  ecological  disaster. 

4  3.4  Relative  allocation  of  resources. 

Now.  the  tactical  objective  of  Improving 
Are  preventlon/flghtlng  techniques  can  be 
related  to  the  overall  organlsmlc  objective  of 
averting  national  ecological  disaster  by  the 
raUo  of  their  weighted  penalties:  150:1.000.- 
000,000, 

Considering  another  technical  choice  at 
the  same  level,  viz..  selective  cutting  and  re- 
forestation, the  allocation  would  be  at  the 
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ratio:  130:1,000,000,000.  In  other  words.  If 
one  billion  dollars  were  spent  to  avert  na- 
tional ecological  disaster,  $130  would  be  al- 
located  to  selective  cutting  and   reforests- 
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tlon,  and  $150  to  improving  fire  prevention/ 
flghtlng  techniques. 

5.0     Organlsmlc     allocation     of     interior 
budget — tactical  level. 

TABLE  6.-ELEMENT  2,  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND 
PENALTY  VALUES  FOR  NONFULFILLMENT 
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A  similar  systematic  process  of  reasoning 
was  applied  to  the  other  five  elements  of  the 
study.  The  penalty  value  tables  are  shown 
In  Tables  6,  7,  8  and  9. 


Round 


Hierarchy 


Penalty    Choice 


Score 


Weichttd  penalty 


3 
2 
1 


Tactical 

Strategic. 
Organismic. 

Tactical 

Strategic... 
Organismic. 

Tactical 

Strategic... 
DrganisRiK. 


10    Create  new  cities  in  semiwild  forests. 

W    Create  new  cihes  in  forests.. 

lO*    Create  new  surface  cities 

1* do 

10<    Create  new  environment 

lOi    Improve  conditions 

lOi do 

lO*    Ameliorate  urban  irritants 

lO'    Avert  ecological  diuster 


5 
9 

2S 
25 
90 
200 
200 
500 
800 


10x5  =  50 

10>X9-900 

10»X25=25,000 

101X25=25,000 

10<X90=900,  000 

10iX200  =  20.000,000 

10>X200-20,000,000 

10'X500-S00,000,000 

107X800-8.000,000,000 


TABLE  7.— ELEMENT  3.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
PENALTY  VALUES  FOR  NONFULFILLMENT 


Round 


Hierarchy 


Penalty    Choice 


Score 


Weighted  penalty 


2 Tactical 

strategic  .. 

Organismic. 
1 Tactical 

strategic. .. 

Organismic. 


10    Improve  routes  to  more  distant  areas 

10^  Maximum  1-day  round  trip  Ironi  metro  atoss.. 

W    Recreation    

lOs do 

lO"    National  Park  Service 

Iff    Improve  the  environment 


30 

10X30=300 

70 

10:x7O=7, 000 

600 

101X600=60, 000, 000 

600 

10>X600.60, 000,  000 

4,000 

10>X4.  000^=4, 000. 000. 000 

5,000 

10:X5,000=50,  000,  000,000 

TABLE  8.-ELEMENT  4.  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
PENALTY  VALUES  FOR  NONFULFILLMENT 


Round 


Hierarchy 


Penalty    Choice 


Score 


Weighted  penalty 


TKtical... 
Strategic... 
Organismic. 

Tactical 

strategic... 
Organismic. 


10    Preserve  trees  by  better  farming 

10-'  Conserve  land  

10!   Prevent  land  depletion 

10" do 

10>  Prevent  further  depletion  <A  land  and  minorals. 
10'  Avert  ecological  disaster 


9 

40 

90 

90 

200 

1.000 


10X9=90 

10:x40  =  4,000 

10«X90=9.000.000 

10SX90-9, 000,000 

10^X200  =  200.000,000 

10^X1,000  =  10.000,000.000 


TABLE  9.-ELEMENT  5.  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
PENALTY  VALUES  FOR  NONFULFILLMENT 


Round 


Hierarchy 


Penalty    Choice 


Score 


Weightwl  pwiatty 


3 Tactical 

Strategic 

Organismic.. 

2 Tactical 

Strategic 

Organismic.. 

1 Tactical 

Strategic 

Organismic.. 


10  state  assistance  for  law  acquisition. 

1*    Federal  acquisition  of  land  

lO'    Acquire  recreational  land  

10> do...   - 

10*    Improve  recreational  land 

lOi    Improve  land 

10! do 

10"    Improve  environment 

10'    Avert  ecological  disaster 


2 

10X2=20 

4 

10!X4=400 

20 

10»X2O  =  2O,00O 

20 

10»X20=20.000 

100 

10<X100=1,000,000 

100 

101X100=10,000.000 

100 

10»X100=10.000,000 

500 

l»XSOO>SO0.0OO,OOO 

1.200 

10^X1. 200  =  12.  coo.  OOO.  000 

THE  REDS  ARE  RUNNING 
SCARED 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  PENNSTI-VANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  getting  vari- 
ous cross  sections  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  Cam- 
bodian issue,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
the  following  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  Era,  of  Saturday. 
May  16.  1970: 

The  Reds  Aeb  Runking  Scasxo 

Behind  the  violence,  both  physical  and 
rhetorical,  of  the  past  few  days  lies  an  es- 
sential question.  Behind  that  question  Is  a 
basic  fact. 

The  fact:  The  Communists  are  scared  to 
death. 

They  are  frightened  because  President 
Nixon  has  shown  forthrlghtness  and  deter- 
mination  In   Vietnam.  They   are   frightened 


because  he  has  dared  to  violate  the  arbi- 
trary "rules  of  war"  which  the  Reds  laid 
down — rules  which  favor  the  Communist 
side,  of  course — and  has  sent  men  In  to  clean 
out  the  Red  rats'  nests  In  Cambodia. 

They  are  frightened  because  they  have 
been  tinable  to  trap  Mr.  Nixon  Into  the  fatal 
piecemeal  escalation  of  the  war  which 
brought  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  to  catas- 
trophe. Mr.  Johnson  Ignored,  to  his  sorrow, 
the  dictum  of  Napoleon  that  "to  commit 
troops  piecemeal  Is  to  be  defeated  In  detail." 
It  was  a  lesson  which  no  less  a  soldier  than 
Robert  E.  Lee  learned  at  Malvern  Hill;  so. 
Mr.  Johnson  can  at  least  find  cold  comfort 
In  good  company. 

Mr.  Nixon  moved  swiftly  and  decisively. 
The  results  have  so  far  been  gratifying — 
another  fact  which  the  general  public  may 
have  overlooked. 

As  of  this  writing,  it  appears  the  Com- 
munist command  post  for  Cambodia  has 
been  located  and  Is  being  destroyed.  Some 
2.000  of  the  enemy  have  been  slain,  but  more 
important  than  that,  millions — perhaps  bil- 
lions— of  dollars  worth  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  food  have  been  located  and  cap- 
tured. In  the  plain,  hard  terms  of  Asian 
war.  this  material  Is  more  Important  than 
the  men  who  use  It.  There  are  plenty  of 


bodies  In  Vietnam  to  clothe  as  soldiers. 
There  are  not  so  many  guns  and  bullets. 

In  addition,  while  Hanoi  can  supply  men — 
even  if  It  must  draft  nine-year-olds — it  can 
not  So  easily  reequlp  Itself,  having  little 
native  Industry  and  relying,  perforce,  upon 
the  charity  of  China  and  Russia;  a  charity 
by  no  means  certain,  since  both  those  na- 
tions would  quickly  feed  North  Vietnam  to 
the  dogs  If  It  suited  a  shift  In  purpose. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  and  these  are 
the  reasons  the  Communists  are  frightened. 

Their  only  answer  Is  to  launch  an  offen- 
sive In  America — which  Is  what  they  have 
done. 

The  Reds  have  been  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unfortunate  events  at  Kent  State 
University,  And  they  also  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  those  sincere  and 
thoughtful  people  who  oppose  the  war  and 
who  do  not  fully  understand  Just  exactly 
what  Is  taking  place  In  Indochina. 

What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  this:  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  advisers  obviously  believe  we  can  still 
win  In  Indochina.  There  are  many  In  this 
coimtry  who  believe  likewise — and  there  are 
those,  of  course,  who  do  not. 

It  behooves  the  more  thoughtful  people 
to  search  their  consciences  thoroughly  be- 
fore   reacting    to    this    latest    development. 
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Their  reaction  should  b«  an  intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  one.  Heaven  knows 
there  has  been  enough  emoUon  over  this  war. 
K  Is  one  of  the   reasons  why  we  are  where 

The  best  hope  of  the  Cksmmunlsts  remains 
in  the  American  body  politic.  If  It  can  be  suf- 
ficiently confused  and  divided,  they  have  a 
chance  yet  to  win. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  thrust  Into  Cambodia  has 
seriously  handicapped  the  Commumsts  in 
Indochina.  The  caputures  of  material  and 
rice  have  limited  the  Reds'  ability  to  make 

In  effect,  what  the  thrust  has  done  U  to 
clear  the  flanks  of  Vietnam  so  that,  as  the 
President  noted,  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war 
can  proceed  In  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  Reds  hope  to  stir  up  enough  dlssen- 
tlon  within  America  to  force  Mr.  Nixon  to  do 
what  Mr.  Johnson  did:  In  effect,  to  abdicate. 
But  Nixon  is  a  different  breed  of  cat  and  he 
has  we  believe,  a  wider  and  deeper  base  of 
support  than  Mr.  Johnson  achieved. 

If  Americans  hang  together  in  this  crisis 
and  use  their  powers  to  reason  before  react- 
ing they  mav  well  see  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
not  so  wrong.  Its  easy  to  second-guess  the 
White  House  but  the  real  Judge  of  any 
action  taken  by  a  President  at  any  given 
moment  Ls  history. 
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though  he  deeply  resenU  the  ImpUcatlons. 
this  helps  bring  on  the  bloody  confrontaUons 
that  have  rocked  the  country  in  recent  weeks. 
So  amid  the  laughter  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent provokes  whether  on  the  speakers  plat- 
form or  the  tennis  court,  a  few  tears  also 
should  be  shed. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MSGR.  HUGH  J. 
PHILLIPS 


AGNEW  tTNMUZZLED 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or   NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  June  1,  1970 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
*  Washington  Star  ran  a  good  editorial  the 
other  dav  on  the  most  cxirious  political 
phenomenon  of  our  time.  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  for  those  who  may  have 
missed  it ; 

ACNEW    UNMtTZZLED 

There  was  something  inconsistent  about 
Vice  President  AgneWs  latest  attack  on 
loumallsts  who  criticize  him  and  the  Nixon 
administration.  True,  he  expressed  outrage 
about  the  opinions  he  quoted  from  various 
newspaper  editorials  and  columns.  But  he  had 
a  different  purpose  In  assembling  the  Jour- 
nalistic chamber  of  horrors  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  Texas  Republicans  wUUng  to  pay 
$500  for  dlrmer.  He  was  Justifying  his  own 
determination  to  be  louder  and  more  Intem- 
perate than  the  critics,  so  he  can  be  "heard 
above  the  din"  now  shattering  American  po- 
litical life. 

Well,  that  Is  Agnew's  right,  and  the  na- 
tion's ear  doctors  wUl  welcome  the  extra  busi- 
ness. Editorialists  and  columnists  who  are  of 
a  mind  to  criticize  wlU  not  be  cowed. 

While  the  press  Is  well  able  to  withstand 
the  vice  president's  offensive,  the  never-to-be 
mvizzled  Agnew  does  pose  some  problems  for 
a  nation  sated  with  florid  rhetoric.  The  office 
of  the  vice  presidency,  always  useless  while 
the  top  man  is  in  good  health.  Is  being  de- 
graded further  as  the  Incumbent  finds  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  quarrel  with  news- 
paper columnists.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
create  a  separate  Job  of  vice  president  for 
verbal  excess,  a  post  Agnew  could  hold  for 
life.  The  real  vice  president  then  would  have 
time  for  more  useful  tasks,  while  waiting  In 
patient  dignity  pending  any  necessity  for 
him  to  assume  the  I»realdency. 

The  more  serious  problem  Is  that  Agnew 
has  the  undoubted  ability  to  arouse  the  tem- 
pers and  fears  of  many  who  hear  or  read  his 
statements.  He  helps  some  people  to  hate — 
without  helping  them  to  understand — the 
forces  that  are  dividing  the  country.  He  con- 
tributes to   worsening  these  divisions.  And 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MAKYIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  located  in 
Emmitsburg.  Md..  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  distinguished  institutions  for 
higher  education. 

Recently  a  parents'  day  convocation 
was  held  on  this  campus,  and  a  most 
significant  address  was  deUvered  by  the 
president  of  this  college,  Msgr.  Hugh  J. 
PhilUps. 

Monsignor  Phillips'  message  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  today  and,  I  think, 
provides  for  young  people  tlie  basis  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  that  exist  for  them  in  our 
country.  I  include  herein  the  text  of 
Monsignor  Phillips'  fine  address: 

AiJDRESS   BY    MSCR.   HUCH    J.    PHILLIPS 

Let  me  extend  to  each  of  you  my  personal 
welcome  and  that  of  the  entire  college  com- 
munity, to  our  campus  on  this  Parents  Day. 
Parents  Day  Is  an  occasion  in  which  the 
Mount  expresses  Its  gratitude  to  the  parents 
of  our  students  and  to  the  parents  of  pro- 
spective students  for  directing  their  sons  to 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  for  theJr  higher  educa- 
tion. It  Is  also  another  occasion  for  our  staff 
and  faculty  to  share  with  you  and  yours  our 
care  and  concern  for  the  Intellectual,  spirit- 
ual and  social  development  of  your  sons.  We 
share  In  your  pride  in  their  accompllshmenU 
In  these  and  other  collegiate  endeavors. 

Presidents  of  colleges  usually  take  advan- 
tage of  a  day  like  this  to  tell  the  older  gener- 
ation how  bright  their  sons  are — how  the 
world  Is  waiting  for  them  to  renew  and  trans- 
form society— In  short  that  they  are  the 
hope  of  mankind.  I  would  like  to  reverse  that 
process.  I  would  ask  the  members  of  the 
student  body  to  take  a  good  look  at  you,  the 
older  generation,  as  you  walk  around,  on  the 
campus  enjoying  your  visit  with  us  and  I 
would  like  to  re-Introduce  you  to  your  sons  as 
representatives  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able people  ever  to  walk  the  earth.  People 
they  might  want  to  thank  on  this  day  as  well 
as  graduation  day.  You  are  the  people  your 
sons  already  know — parents  aaid  grandpar- 
enu.  I  think  your  sens,  the  younger  genera- 
tion, will  agree  that  you  are  Indeed  a  re- 
markable peL>ple. 

Not  long  ago  Bergen  Evans,  a  radio  per- 
former and  also  a  Northwestern  University 
educator,  got  together  some  facts  about  the 
older  generation — your  parents  and  grand- 
parents. Let  me  share  some  of  these  facts 
with  you. 

And  you  are  members  of  the  older  genera- 
tion— according  to  the  standards  of  the 
younger  generation  if  you  are  over  30  years 
of  age. 

Tou  parents  and  grandparents — are  the 
people  who  within  five  decades — 1920-1970 — 
have  by  your  work  Increased  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  your  children  by  approximately 
50  ^c— who  while  cutting  the  working  day  by 
a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita 
output.  You  are  the  people  who  have  given 
the   younger   generation   a   healthier   world 


than  you  found.  And  because  of  this  they 
need  no  longer  have  to  fear  epidemics  of  flu, 
typhus,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles  and  mumps  that  you  knew  In  your 
youth.  And  the  dreaded  polio  Is  no  longer  a 
medical  factor,  while  TB  is  almost  unheard 
of. 

Let  me  remind  your  sons  and  their  genera- 
tion that  you  remarkable  people  lived 
through  history's  greatest  depression  and 
survived  It  without  tearing  the  nation  apart. 
Many  of  you  know  what  It  is  to  be  poor, 
what  It  Is  to  be  hungry  and  cold.  Almost 
dally  you  had  to  forego  the  use  of  the  family 
car  and  use  public  transportation.  Often  your 
homes  were  not  as  warm  ae  you  might  have 
wanted  them  to  be  because  of  the  shortage  of 
fuel  and  because  of  this,  you  were  deter- 
mined that  it  would  not  happen  to  your  chil- 
dren, you  were  determined  that  they  would 
have  a  better  life,  better  food  to  eat,  milk  to 
drink,  vitamins  to  nourish  them,  provide 
them  with  a  warm  home,  better  schools  and 
greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than  you 
had. 

Because  you  gave  your  children  the  best, 
they  are  the  Ullest,  healthiest,  brightest  and 
proba'oly  best  generation  to  inhabit  the  land. 
And  because  you  were  Industrious  your 
children  will  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more, 
have  more  leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant 
places,  and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow 
their  life's  ambition. 

You.  the  older  generation,  are  also  the 
people  who  fought  man's  greatest  war.  You 
are  the  people  who  defeated  the  tyranny  of 
Hitler  In  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  world 
and,  as  he  prophesied,  "to  rule  It  for  a 
thousand  years."  Twelve  million  men  of  your 
geiieratlon  fought  In  the  deserts  of  Africa 
where  the  Nazis  were,  in  Italy  where  the 
Nazis  were.  In  France  where  the  Nazis  were. 
In  Belgium  and  Holland  where  the  Nazis 
were  and  on  the  high  seas  where  the  Nazis 
vi-ere— and  you  didn't  cry  "Slop,  you're  going 
to  get  hurt!"  because  you  knew  that  unless 
such  aggression  was  successfully  defeated 
America  would  either  be  a  tiny,  unsafe  for- 
tress in  a  Nazi  world  or  a  pliant  tool  of  Nazi 
dictatorship,  and  who  when  It  was  all  over 
you  had  the  vision  and  compassion  and  the 
enlightened  generosity  to  spend  $16  billions 
of  dollars  to  help  your  former  enemies  re- 
build their  homelands.  The  Soviets  were  In- 
vited to  Join  but  refused.  And  you  are  the 
people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin  the  United 
Nations.  And  It  was  your  generation  that 
created  NATO  as  a  collective  shield  against 
future  aggression. 

Your  generation  helped  to  defeat  aggres- 
sion against  Greece,  Turkey  and  South  Korea 
and  they  are  free  nations  today. 

Your  generation  didn't  find  that  the  "sys- 
tem" stood  In  the  way  of  doing  these  things. 
You  used  the  "system"  and  made  It  work. 

It  was  representatives  of  your  generation. 
who  through  the  highest  court  of  the  land, 
fought  racial  discrimination  at  every  turn 
to  begin  a  new  era  In  civil  rights. 

It  was  representatives  of  your  generation 
who  In  Congress  passed  the  most  far-reach- 
ing voting  rights  law. 

Parents.  It  was  your  generation  that  built 
thousands  of  high  schools,  trained  and  hired 
tens  of  thousands  of  better  teachers,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  higher  education  a  very 
real  possibility  for  mllUons  of  youngsters — 
where  once  It  was  only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy 
few. 

And  you  made  a  start — altho  a  late  one — • 
m  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  In  fight- 
ing pollution  and  the  destruction  of  our 
natural  environment.  You  set  Into  motion 
new  laws  giving  conservation  new  meaning, 
and  setting  aside  land  for  yourselves  and 
your  children  to  enjoy  for  generations  to 
come. 

You  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for  pay- 
ing taxes — altho  your  children  will  probably 
exceed  you  In  this. 
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It  was  your  generation  that  successfully 
took  man  to  the  moon.  It  was  also  this  same 
generation  that  radioed  back  to  earth  that 
they  too  had  problems  on  the  flight  of  Apollo 
13,  and,  as  the  whole  world  was  watching  .  .  . 
very  serious  problems.  But  the  courageous 
trio  of  Astronauts  turned  what  appeared  to 
be  a  tragic  failure  Into  a  tremendous  and 
beautiful  triumph.  Once  again  Americans 
proved  their  ability  to  cope  with  critical 
problems  and  proved  ag^aln  the  American 
capacity  for  accomplishment  under  stress: 
you  can  do  it  if  you  have  to.  That  was  the 
primary  accomplishment . . .  and  the  triumph 
...  of  Apollo  13. 

While  you  parents  and  your  generation 
have  done  all  these  things,  and  more,  you 
have  had  some  failures.  Your  generation  has 
not  yet  found  an  alternative  for  war  nor  for 
racial  religious  hatred.  Perhaps  the  younger 
generation,  members  of  our  student  body, 
will  perfect  the  social  mechanisms  by  which 
all  men  may  follow  their  ambitions  without 
the  threat  of  force — so  that  the  earth  will 
no  longer  need  police  to  enforce  the  laws, 
nor  armies  to  prevent  some  from  trespassing 
against  others.  But  you,  p>arents.  and  your 
generation — made  more  progress  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brows  than  in  any  previous  era, 
don't  you  forget  It.  And,  If  the  younger  gen- 
eration can  make  ae  much  progress  In  as 
many  areas  as  you  have,  they  should  be  able 
to  solve  a  good  many  of  the  world's  remaining 
Ills. 

It  Is  your  country  too.  You  and  your  gen- 
eration have  fought  for  It,  bled  for  It, 
dreamed  for  It,  and  we  love  it.  It  Is  time  to 
reclaim  It. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of  you 
parents  and  your  generation,  that  the  young- 
er generation  finds  the  answers  to  many  of 
the  problems  that  still  plague  mankind. 
But  It  won't  be  easy  for  you  of  the  younger 
X  generation.  And  you  wont  do  It  by  negative 
^  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down  or  belittling. 
You  may  and  can  do  It  by  hard  work,  humil- 
ity, hope,  prayer,  and  above  all — faith  In  God 
and  In  mankind. 


BEHIND  ENEMY  LINES:  A 
REPORTERS  STORY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
S.  Boyd  is  one  of  the  most  competent  re- 
porters in  the  business.  He  heads  the 
Washington  News  Bureau  of  the  Knight 
newspapers  and  recently  has  been  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
you  will  be  interested  in  his  series  on 
the  war,  which  appear  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press : 

Behind  Enemt  Lines:   A  Reporter's  Story 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Just  about  sundown  on  April  24,  a  pot- 
bellied. 25-year-old  Boeing  307,  dodging 
thunderheads  high  over  the  Indochlnese 
peninsula,  crossed  the  Invisible  line  between 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

Peering  down  at  the  Jungled  mountain 
ridges,  I  could  not  tell  exactly  when  we  had 
passed  the  "Bamboo  Curtain"  Into  enemy 
territory. 

But  I  knew  I  had  embarked  on  the  most 
fascinating  and  challenging  reporting  assign- 
ment In  my  17  years  as  a  newspaperman.  In 
the  next  two  weeks,  I  was  going  to  try  to 
see  and  learn  and  tmderstand  as  much  as  I 
could  about  this  stubborn,  remote  little 
country  that  had  fought  the  United  States  to 
a  standstill. 
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Only  three  other  American  Journalists  and 
two  television  correspondents  have  made  It 
to  North  Vietnam  since  full-scale  war  began 
five  years  ago. 

I  was  aware  that  Hanoi  permitted  all  of 
us — the  Associated  Press,  the  New  York 
Times,  CBS,  the  Knight  Newspapers — to  visit 
North  Vietnam  in  the  belief  that  these  rep- 
utable organizations  would  explain  Its  side 
of  the  story  In  the  United  States. 

I  realized  there  were  many  limitations  on 
what  even  an  experienced  reporter  cotUd 
leam  in  a  two-week  guided  tour  through  a 
strange,  tightly  controlled  land. 

I  knew  all  this  before  I  left  Washington 
and  was  determined  not  to  be  swept  off  my 
feet  by  a  communist  hard-sell.  I  had  retid 
every  word  my  predecessors  wrote,  and  was 
thoroughly  briefed  by  Nixon  administration 
officials — at  the  State  Department,  In  Paris 
and  In  Laos. 

I  had  advised  the  White  House  of  my 
destination,  and  had  my  passport  especially 
validated  for  travel  to  North  Vietnam — one 
of  the  handful  of  countries  on  the  State  De- 
partment's "forbidden"  list. 

The  visa  for  Hanoi  was  waiting  for  me  be- 
hind a  curtain  of  lacquered  beads  at  the 
North  Vietnamese  embassy  in  Vientiane,  the 
dusty  little  capital  of  Laos. 

Pham  Tarn,  the  smiling  first  secretary  who 
gave  me  the  visa,  asked  If  I  wanted  It  stamped 
m  my  passport — or  clipped  loosely,  to  avoid 
later  embarrassment  Stamp  It  In,  I  said.  I'd 
like  the  souvenir. 

For  almost  all  westerners,  Vientiane  Is  the 
only  gateway  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  International  Control  Commission, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  supervising  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  on  Indochina,  operates  a 
once-a-week  shuttle  flight  to  Hanoi. 

My  fellow  passengers  on  the  ICC  plane  were 
a  mixed  lot:  A  couple  of  Eastern  European 
diplomats,  a  North  Vietnamese  official,  In- 
dian, Polish  and  Canadian  ICC  officials,  and 
four  young  American  pacifists  who  were  go- 
ing to  try  to  explain  the  U.S.  anti-war  move- 
ment to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

There  were  also  a  couple  of  shapely  French 
stewardesses,  who  {Missed  out  candy  and  cot- 
ton to  make  the  two-hour  flight  in  the  noisy, 
unpressurlzed  cabin  more  comfortable. 

The  flights  are  always  timed  to  reach  Hanoi 
after  dark,  when  the  danger  of  aerial  attack 
is  presumably  less. 

We  landed  at  7:15  and  taxied  up  to  the 
blacked-out  terminal.  I  confess  I  was  a  bit 
up-tight.  How  were  they  going  to  treat  me? 
What  would  it  be  like  for  an  American  "be- 
hind enemy  lines?" 

Actually,  the  first  five  minutes  In  North 
Vietnam  provided  the  only  bit  of  James 
Bond-lsh  drama  In  the  two  weeks. 

Pour  grim-faced  border  guards  in  gray  uni- 
forms entered  the  cabin.  All  the  lights  were 
turned  out.  A  spotlight  In  the  rear  flashed 
on.  shining  in  our  faces  as  we  shuffied  one  by 
one  down  the  aisle. 

With  a  flashlight,  the  guards  suspiciously 
scanned  my  face  and  the  picture  In  my  pass- 
port. I  hoped  they  matched.  Apparently  they 
did,  since  I  was  gruffly  waved  out  the  door 
and  down  the  steps. 

Things  got  friendlier  as  soon  as  I  reached 
the  terminal.  A  shadowy  figure  detached  It- 
self from  the  gloom  and  Introduced  himself 
as  Tran  My,  my  escort  from  the  Vietnamese 
Journalists  Association. 

He  led  me  into  a  side  room  and  presented 
Truong  Nhan,  who  was  to  be  my  Interpreter. 

Along  with  a  driver,  these  two  men  were 
to  accompany  me  as  long  as  I  was  In  their 
country. 

My.  a  thin,  tense  and  soUcltous  man.  was 
responsible  for  lining  up  my  appointments, 
arranging  my  schedule,  negotiating  with  lo- 
cal officials,  telling  me  what  I  could  or  could 
not  photograph,  and  generally  keeping  me  In 
the  channel  prescribed  for  foreign  newspa- 
I>ermen. 

Nhan,    a    friendly,    round-faced   scholarly 
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type,  carried  both  a  dictionary  and  a  the- 
saurus with  him,  which  he  studied  constant- 
ly to  improve  his  English.  He  taught  me 
about  100  words  of  Vietnamese,  and  I  ex- 
plained the  fine  shadings  of  me&nmg  be- 
tween English  words. 

In  overall  charge  of  my  visit  was  Ngo  Dlen. 
the  director  of  the  press  department  at  the 
foreign  ministry,  a  courteous  and  polished 
spokesman  for  his  government. 

With  few  exceptions  (bridges,  beaches,  fer- 
ries i  I  was  allowed  to  photograph  what  I 
wanted.  Foreigners'  film  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
veloped before  they  leave  the  country,  but 
at  the  last  minute  they  waived  this  rule  in 
my  case. 

The  four  stories  I  cAbled  from  Hanoi  were 
not  censored,  strictly  speaking,  but  Ngo  Dlen 
or  one  of  bis  assistants  saw  a  copy  of  each 
before  they  were  dispatched.  They  suggested 
a  number  of  minor  changes,  mofctly  to  clear 
up  awkvrard-soundlng  quotes,  but  never  tried 
to  change  the  substance  of  a  story. 

By  Insisting  on  an  advance  copy,  the  of- 
ficials probably  felt  reasonably  sure  I  would 
not  attempt  to  file  anything  particularly 
offensive  to  them  while  I  was  still  In  Hanoi. 

They  had  no  control,  of  course,  of  any- 
thing I  wrote  after  leaving  the  country,  but 
they  asked  me  to  send  them  clippings  of  my 
stories. 

While  we  were  waiting  In  the  airport  for 
my  baggage  to  be  checked — out  of  sight  in 
another  room — My  offered  bottles  of  lemon- 
ade and  Hanoi  beer.  I  tried  the  beer — a  mild, 
light  local  brew,  not  unUke  Miller's  High  Life. 

There  were  custom  forms  to  fill  out.  list- 
ing watches,  weapons,  radios,  cameras,  films, 
drugs  and  money.  The  questions  were  more 
detailed  than  required  by  most  countries  I've 
been  in,  except  the  Soviet  Union — but  the 
authorities  were  smiling  and  quick. 

In  less  than  30  minutes,  we  got  Into  the 
black  Russian-made  "Volga"  sedan  assigned 
to  me.  There  are  no  private  cars  or  taxis 
m  North  Vietnam,  so  a  foreigner  either  walks 
or  calls  for  his  driver  and  car. 

Except  for  a  single  armed  soldier  at  a 
checkpoint  outside  the  airport,  the  half-hour 
drive  into  Hanoi  was  almost  a  letdown. 
Nhan  chattered  away  in  the  front  seat,  say- 
ing he'd  never  Interpreted  for  a  newspaper- 
man before.  "1  hope  I  do  a  good  Job,"  he 
said  earnestly. 

The  two-lane  rotul  was  lined  with  trees, 
their  trunks  painted  white  for  better  visi- 
bility. A  steady  stretun  of  pedestrians  and 
cyclists  flowed  along  both  sides.  The  nar- 
row, mile-long  bridge  over  the  Red  River 
was  clogged  with  traffic  The  streets  of  Hanoi 
were  wide,  tree-lined,  brightly  lit. 

The  hotel  where  foreigners  stay  used  to 
be  known  as  the  Metropole  In  French  colo- 
nial days.  Now  it's  the  Thong  Nhat.  which 
means  "reunification"  in  Vietnamese. 

Pour  stories  high,  with  a  pleasant  walled 
garden  In  back.  Its  stucco  walls  could  use  a 
freeh  coat  of  paint.  But  inside  It  Is  immacu- 
lately  clean,  smelling   faintly  of  antiseptic. 

I  checked  In  at  the  desk,  where  all  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  by  my  hosts.  I 
was  assigned  an  enormous  suite,  at  $6  a  day, 
which  I  later  changed  to  a  large  single  room 
and  bath,  at  $3.50  a  day. 

(All  my  expenses,  tncid  en  tally,  were  billed 
to  me  through  the  hotel,  including  •80  for 
the  Interpreter  and  $260  for  the  oar  and 
driver  In  the  city  and  a  700-mlle  trip  In  the 
countryside.  The  total  cost  of  two  weeks  in 
North  Vietnam,  not  counting  air  fares,  came 
to  $431,  which  Knight  Nevropapers  paid.) 

In  the  rooms,  the  ceilings  were  high,  the 
furniture  heavy.  There  was  no  alr-condl- 
tlonlng,  but  big  electric  fans  stirred  the 
muggy  air  and  made  it  comfortable  even 
under  the  mosquito  netting  on  the  bed. 

My  room  had  plenty  of  hot  water,  soap 
and  toilet  paper,  things  often  lacking  in 
communist  bathrooms.  There  was  also  a 
perpetual  thermos  of  scalding  water  to  make 
tea. 
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Downstairs  the  lobby  was  lined  with  two 
rows  of  heavy  wooden  arm  chairs  with  brown 
plastjc  seats,  where  the  Utile  foreign  colony 
sat  under  the  whirling  fans,  swapping  ru- 
mors and  impressions. 

Either  In  the  lounge  or  at  the  tiny  high 
bar,  sipping  Russian  vodka  or  Hanoi  beer, 
there  were  usually  half  a  dozen  homesick 
Czech  or  Hungarian  technicians;  members 
of  a  Polish  trade  delegation  baffled  at  the 
ways  oi  the  canny  Vietnamese;  an  East  Ger- 
man goodwill  mission,  pale  and  flabby;  the 
four  young  American  pacifists,  intent  on 
their  notes  and  charts  of  the  antl-w&r  move* 
ment. 

The  hotel  also  contained  foreign  corre- 
spondents from  the  French,  Italian  and  Jap- 
anese communist  press,  an  East  German 
TV  crew  making  a  documentary,  and  later 
on.  a  weary,  rumpled  man  from  the  New 
York  Dally  Worker. 

The  working  day  begins  e&rly  in  Hanoi. 
At  5  a  m..  I  could  hear  militia  units  drill- 
ing In  the  park  beneath  my  window.  At  6. 
the  street  loudspeakers  began  blaring  news 
and  patriotic  songs. 

Some  days  my  first  appointment  began  at 
7  am  .  and  my  last  ended  after  9  pm. 

But  blessedly,  the  North  Vietnamese  work 
a  two-  to  three-hour  midday  siesta  Into  the 
schedule. 

At  that  time  or  In  the  evening — In  fact, 
any  time  I  had  a  free  hour  or  so — I  was  able 
to  wander,  on  foot  alone  and  unrestricted 
throughout  the  city. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  was  not  followed,  but 
of  course  a  blond-haired  Westerner  slicks 
out  like  a  sore  thumb  among  the  short  dark 
Vietnamese  And  with  the  language  barrier, 
there  was  nothing  I  could  see  or  do  by  my- 
self that  could  be  daxnaging. 

Out  in  the  country.  I  was  always  accom- 
panied by  my  interpreter  or  escort  or  both. 

The  people.  I  found,  were  universally  po- 
lite. oft«n  warm  and  friendly.  Sometimes 
I  got  a  hard,  level  stare,  but  It  could  have 
been  curiosity,  not  hostility  A  oouple  of  citi- 
zens greeted  me  In  Russian,  assuming  I  was 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern  Europe. 
Little  boys  flocked  after  me,  grinning  Euid 
teasing  for  souvenirs. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  had  my 
first  of&cial  appointment,  with  an  official  of 
the  foreign  ministry  who  was  to  work  out 
my  schedule. 

I  gave  him  a  Ust  of  requests  I  had  pre- 
pared. Some  of  them  he  approved,  such  as 
a  trip  south,  as  close  to  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  as  poesible  Some  he  rejected,  such  as 
a  visit  to  Dlenbein  Phu.  On  others,  such  as 
a  trip  to  the  port  of  Haiphong,  he  said  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done.  As  It  turned 
out.  there  wasn't  time. 

Interviews  were  arranged  with  a  number 
of  high  officials,  including  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh.  Minister  of  Culture, 
Uoang  Minh  Glam,  EdItor-in-Chlef,  Hoang 
Tung  of  Nhan  Dan,  the  olHcial  Communist 
Party  newsj>aper,  Secretary-General  Luu 
Quy  Ky  of  the  Journalists  association,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  others. 

I  asked  almost  every  day  to  see  one  of 
more  of  the  captured  American  pilots.  They 
never  said  no.  but  they  never  said  yes.  On 
the  last  day.  My  told  me  he  wais  sorry  but 
a  meeting  had   been  Impossible  to  arrange. 

•Why  not?  "  I  asked.  There  wasn't  lime." 
I  was  told. 

The  early  days  were  mostly  taken  up  with 
visits  to  historical  museums.  It's  how  the 
North  Vietnamese  Impress  on  visitors  their 
view  that  the  war  Is  simply  the  latest  Inci- 
dent in  a  long  series  of  struggles  against  for- 
eign invaders. 

They  didn't  seem  to  be  at  all  shy  about  ad- 
mitting tljat  their  ancient  enemy  and  most 
frequent  unwanted  guest  was  China,  their 
giant  neighbor  to  the  north. 
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I  waa  even  told  a  couple  of  antl-Cbinese 
Jokes,  including  this  one  about  the  Vietna- 
mese ambassador  at  the  Chinese  court: 

The  emperor,  in  order  to  humiliate  the  am- 
bassaro,  asked  If  all  Vietnamese  were  as 
short  as  he.  The  ambassador  replied: 

"Oh,  no,  your  majesty.  We  have  tall  peo- 
ple, middle-siKed  people  and  short  people. 
We  send  middle-sized  ambassadors  to  mid- 
dling countries  and  short  ambassadors  to 
little  countries  like  yours." 

(While  passing  this  story  along  to  me,  my 
Interpreter  learned  a  new  English  phrase: 
One-upmanship. ) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  museum  ex- 
hibits was  a  huge  room-sized  electrified  floor 
model  of  the  battle  of  Dlenblenphu.  An 
hour-long  tape-recording  In  English  ex- 
plained the  famous  1954  victory  over  the 
PYench,  with  red  flashing  arrows  marking 
the  communist  advance,  and  green  blinking 
lights  the  shrinking  French  poEltlons. 

Another  fascinating  Item  was  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  little  wicker  suitcase,  sandals  and 
portable  typewriter.  I  was  told  that  this  is 
all  the  gear  the  communist  leader  carried 
with  blm  In  his  mountain  hideout  during 
the  nine-year  war  against  the  French.  Ho 
was  even  more  elusive  than  COSVN.  the 
hard-to-find  communist  "headquarters"  In 
Cambodia,  my  hosts  noted  with  grins. 

On  the  third  day  I  was  Invited  to  an  un- 
usual press  conference.  It  was  held  In  an 
ornate,  carved  wooden  hall,  open  to  the  air 
on  all  four  sides. 

About  50  Vietnamese  and  foreign  reporters 
sat  In  chairs  around  the  ball.  In  the  center 
was  a  table  for  the  guest  of  honor,  Hoang 
Quoc  Viet,  an  old  ally  of  Ho  Cbl  Minh's. 

He  was  Just  back  from  an  "Indochlnese 
peoples  summit  conference"  in  China  and 
wanted  to  tell  the  world  press  about  It. 

As  Viet  entered,  most  of  the  Journalists 
stood  up  and  applauded.  He  read  a  statement 
and  the  official  declaration  of  the  conference. 
Then  he  took  questions,  five  at  a  time,  and 
disposed  of  them  in  batches.  At  the  end,  he 
was  applauded  again. 

Ron  Zlegler,  President  Nixon's  press  secre- 
tary, never  gets  that  kind  of  treatment. 

At  7  a.m.  on  the  fourth  day.  My,  Nhan 
and  the  driver  called  for  me  in  a  sturdy, 
gray-green  Russian  Jeep.  We  were  off  on  a 
six-day,  700-mlle  Journey  through  the  coun- 
tryside, and  the  soft-sprung  "Volga"  would 
never  make  it  over  North  Vietnam's  battered 
highways. 

They  were  taking  me  down  Route  One.  the 
famed  "street  without  Joy,"  which  runs  from 
Hanoi  to  Saigon  and  beyond.  We  would  go 
within  25  miles  of  the  DMZ,  but  my  request 
to  visit  the  border  zone  Itself  was  turned 
down.    "Too  busy,"  I  was  told. 

As  the  main  communications  link  between 
Hanoi  and  the  south.  Route  One  was  a 
favorite  target  of  the  U^.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
during  the  four-year  bombing  raids. 

The  devastation  tilong  the  route  is  incredi- 
ble. I'd  seen  parts  of  Poland  after  World  War 
II,  when  both  the  German  and  the  Russian 
armies  had  worked  It  over,  and  It  wasn't  as 
bad  as  this. 

Of  course,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  aware 
of  the  Impact  of  a  trip  through  the  bombed- 
out  zone.  No  doubt  that's  why  they  take 
foreign  reporters  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  Immense 
destruction  to  civilian  as  well  as  military 
targets  Is  overwhelming. 

The  first  100  miles  sotrth  of  Hanoi  v.eren't 
badly  damaged.  The  road  compares  vi'lth  a 
poorly  maintained  two-lane  secondary  high- 
way back  home. 

Out  of  the  Industrial  suburbs,  vehicular 
traffic  thinned  out.  We  passed  Russian-  and 
Chinese-made  trucks  lumbering  south  with 
loads  of  petroleum,  rice  and  ammunition  for 
the  battlefields. 

There  were  truckloads  of  pipe  for  an  oil  line 
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the  North  Viettiamese  are  constructing  in 
southern  Laos.  There  were  steel  I-beams  and 
pontoons  for  bridges  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

Besides  being  the  national  thoroughfare. 
Route  One  Is  also  North  Vietnam's  Main 
Street.  Pedestrians,  bicyclists  and  ox-carts 
were  almost  as  thick  as  In  the  city,  moving 
from  village  to  village  strung  out  .along  the 
road. 

The  driver's  thumb  rarely  left  bis  horn. 
With  a  blare  of  sound  he  plowed  a  path 
through  the  river  of  humanity  that  parted 
before  our  Jeep  and  closed  again  behind. 

The  road  runs  like  a  causeway  across  the 
rice  fields,  rippling  emerald-green  as  lar  as 
the  distant  mountains.  Every  10  feet,  a  fox- 
hole has  been  dug  on  one  side  of  the  road 
or  the  other,  in  case  American  bombers 
appear. 

One  afternoon,  when  a  Jet  that  looked  like 
an  F-4  Phantom  fighter-bomber  buzzed  our 
Jeep,  I  started  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
nearest  foxhole. 

As  we  got  further  south,  the  occasional 
bomb  craters  along  the  roadside  multiplied 
and  grew  closer  together.  Near  the  ends  of 
bridges  they  pitted  the  face  of  the  earth  like 
acne. 

Every  bridge  but  one  was  knocked  out, 
and  we  crossed  rivers  and  irrigation  ditches 
on  rocky  fords,  makeshift  plank  bridges, 
pontoons  or  ferries. 

Even  so.  the  road  was  much  better  than 
last  year,  my  driver  said.  It  used  to  take 
five  days  to  make  the  310-mile  run  from 
Hanoi  to  Dong  Hoi,  capital  of  the  southern- 
most province  of  Qyang  Binh.  We  made  it  In 
two  days,  with  an  overnight  stop  in  a  guest 
house  recently  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
provincial  city  of  Vlnh. 

There  is  nothing  left  of  Dong  Hot,  once  a 
city  of  14,000,  but  a  mile-long  field  of  craters 
and  rubble,  a  cathedral  mintis  its  roof  and  a 
water  tower  with  three  shell  holes  In  it. 

They  put  me  up  for  three  nights  In  one 
of  the  temporary  villages  where  the  popula- 
tion has  been  relocated  outside  the  city. 

My  "motel"  was  a  dirt-floored,  thatch- 
roofed  but  very  clean  two-room  cottage  with 
a  palm  thatch  privy  out  back. 

Prom  there  I  was  taken  on  tours  of  Dong 
Hoi  and  three  neighboring  villages.  In  each, 
local  officials  displayed  actual  and  photo- 
graphed evidence  of  bomb  damage,  and  told 
how  the  people  survived,  by  digging  under- 
ground or  scattering  into  the  mountains. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  villages,  on  the 
morning  of  May  1,  that  I  watched  Ameri- 
can planes  fly  over  North  Vietnam  and  drop 
load  after  load  of  explosives  on  a  valley  hid- 
den by  low  hills  about  10  miles  away. 

Since  the  area  was  only  18  miles  north  of 
the  DMZ,  I  presumed  that  some  of  the  three 
divisions  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  re- 
portedly stationed  near  the  border  were 
there. 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  however,  my 
escorts  insisted  there  were  no  military  tar- 
gets, only  farming  communities.  When  I 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  bomb  site  to  see  for 
myself,  I  was  told  it  was  too  dangerous. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  times  I  felt  my  hosts 
may  have  been  somewhat  deceptive  with  me. 
Otherwise,  their  efforts  at  "managing  the 
news"  consisted  mostly  of  careful  selection 
of  what  they  showed  me,  a  procedure  em- 
ployed routinely  by  all  governments  and  cor- 
porate  public   relations   departments. 

Some  answers  to  my  questions,  however, 
were  disturbingly  vague. 

For  example,  when  asked  about  American 
fears  that  there  would  be  a  bloodbath  in 
South  Vietnam  If  the  communists  took  over, 
officials  simply  assured  me  they  had  a  tra- 
dition of  treating  their  enemies  with  leni- 
ency. 

They  passed  over  Ho  Chi  Minh's  purge  of 
his  non-communist  allies  In  1946,  the  kill- 
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lugs  of  landlords  and  rich  peasants  In  1956 
and  the  apparent  massacre  of  several  hun- 
dred citizens  of  Hue  during  Tet,  1968. 

Furthermore,  they  constantly  complained 
about  the  activities  of  U.S.  troops  in  Laos 
or  Cambodia,  but  never  conceded  the  pres- 
ence of   their  own  forces  there. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, I  told  them  I  was  a  reporter,  not  an 
advocate  for  one  side  or  another. 

I  told  them  I  would  write  what  I  saw  and 
learned  in  their  country,  balancing  It  against 
what  I  knew  from  other  sources. 

After  I  left  Hanoi,  I  was  going  to  Saigon, 
I  said,  to  listen  to  the  other  side. 

And  that  is  how  the  series  of  articles  be- 
ginning today  In  this  newspaper  came  to  be 
written. 

Exclusive:    How   War   Looks   From   Insde 

North  Vietnam:  Morale  Seems  High  De- 

sprrs  Bomb  Damage 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

High  on  a  bomb-scarred  hill  about  100 
miles  south  of  Hanoi,  white  stones  spell  out 
a  hugh  slogan,  like  a  "Beat  Navy"  sign  at 
West  Point. 

"Quyet  Thang,"  It  reads  in  Vietnamese. 
"Determined  to  win." 

More  than  anything  else  I  saw  in  two 
weeks  In  North  Vietnam,  those  words 
summed  up  the  present  state  of  mind  "be- 
hind enemy  lines."" 

Mentally,  they  seemed  "determined  to 
win."  Materially,  they  looked  as  if  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  on  until  they  do. 

Even  before  I  left  Washington,  I  was  sure 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  try  to 
persuade  me  of  their  unshakable  resolve. 

It's  an  essential  psychological  tactic  In 
their  war  strategy  against  a  more  powerful 
enemy,  and  they  use  It  vigorously. 

But  even  allowing  for  this  hard  sell,  every- 
thing I  saw  or  heard  or  read  In  the  two 
weeks.  Including  a  six-day  trip  through  700 
miles  of  countryside,  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  It's  not  Just  a  bluff. 

Five  years  of  bitter  war  against  the  United 
States  appear  to  have  left  North  Vletnsun: 

Battered  but  unbeaten. 

Proud,  confident,  even  gay. 

Profoundly  convinced  that  she  can  out- 
walt  or  outmaneuver  the  United  States  and 
achieve  the  goal  her  leaders  have  sought  for 
40  years,  a  united.  Independent,  and  com- 
munist Vietnam. 

"If  we  don't  do  it  In  our  generation,  the 
next  generation  will,"  one  official  said. 

The  very  poverty,  simplicity  and  hardship 
of  life  In  North  Vietnam  provide  perhaps 
her  greatest  strength  in  the  war  of  wills. 

As  long  as  she  continues  to  receive  the  un- 
stinting help  of  Russia  and  China,  there  Is 
little  the  United  States  can  do  to  hurt  her 
more  than  It  already  has. 

For  this  Is  no  workers'  and  peasants'  para- 
dise. Even  communist  diplomats  can't  wait 
to  get  away  from  Hanoi  on  leave.  Westerners 
say  Its  like  coming  up  from  underwater. 

Wasted  by  25  years  of  constant  warfare, 
primitive  In  agriculture,  almost  totally  lack- 
ing in  industry.  North  Vietnam  Is  terribly 
poor. 

The  average  wage  of  80  dongs  a  month 
(less  than  $30  at  the  official  exchange  rate) 
Is  enough  to  cover  the  necessities,  which  are 
cheap,  but  there  are  no  luxuries. 

Communist  control  Is  like  Iron.  There 
have  been  recent  crackdowns  on  Intellectuals 
on  party  cadres  feathering  their  own  nest, 
on  small  craftsmen  trying  to  make  a  nickel 
by  repairing  bikes  or  mending  clothes  on 
the  side,  on  teenage  "hooligans."' 

Monotonously  repeated  official  slogans 
and  the  heavy-handed  party  line  simply 
bore  the  ordinary  Vietnamese,  according  to 
longtime  foreign  residents. 

Except  at  times  of  great  battles,  like  Tet 
In  1968  or  the  Cambodian  excursion,  people 
pay  little  attention  to  the  canned  news  they 
are  fed. 
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There  Is  said  to  be  a  certain  letdown  that 
the  Tet  offensive  did  not  bring  the  promised 
final  victory,  and  that  the  leaders  can  only 
promise  "protracted  war." 

Unlike  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, where  ojjen  fighting  rages,  North  Viet- 
nam is  suspended  between  war  and  peace. 

They  feel  they  have  won  the  air  war 
against  the  U.S.  In  the  North,  but  the 
ground  war  elsewhere  drags  on. 

"It's  a  half-won  war,"  my  Interpreter  said. 
"Half  war,  half  peace,"  another  official  put  It. 

In  Hanoi,  the  rundown  French  colonial 
capital,  most  of  the  scattered  bomb  damage 
has  been  repaired.  Only  a  few  heaps  of  ruins 
are  left  as  a  reminder. 

Walking  alone  through  the  city  during  my 
free  hours.  I  watched  little  boys  play  a  Viet- 
namese version  of  marbles  In  the  dust  beside 
the  famed  one-man  air  raid  shelters  that 
line  the  cltys  streets.  The  shelters  are 
neglected  and  half-filled  with  trash,  but 
could    be    cleaned    out    In    an    hour. 

A  soldier  and  his  girl  cuddled  on  a  bench 
beside  the  lovely  Lake  of  the  Restored  Sword 
In  downtown  Hanoi. 

Peasant  women,  their  teeth  stained  red 
from  chewing  the  narcotic  betel  nut,  squat- 
ted in  the  market,  offering  bright  peppers, 
cucumbers,  spinach,  chicken,  geese  and  even 
turkeys. 

Sidewalk  entrepreneurs  did  a  brisk  busi- 
ness running  parking  lots  for  bicycles — 
Hanoi's  principal  means  of  transport. 

Ox  carts  plodded  through  the  graceful, 
tree-lined  avenues,  oblivious  of  the  occa- 
sional modem  Russian-made  sedan,  Chinese 
truck  or  Czech  bus  passing  them. 

Loudspeakers  In  the  trees  blared  patriotic 
songs  and  news  of  the  latest  American 
"atrocity  " 

There  were  soldiers  everywhere,  but  few 
were  armed. 

The  children  have  mostly  been  brought 
back  from  the  countryside,  where  they  were 
dispersed  during  the  bombing. 

Their  games  and  laughter  made  the  war 
seem  very  remote — and  then  a  sonic  boom 
rattled  the  windows.  A  U.S.  reconnaissance 
plane  had  Just  mside  a  pass  high  overhead, 
my  escort  told  me. 

In  the  countryside,  to  the  south,  the  war 
was  closer  and  more  visible. 

The  scars  of  battle  grew  thicker  the  nearer 
I  came  to  the  demilitarized  zone  350  miles 
south  of  Hanoi. 

Rusting  hulks  of  abandoned  railroad  cars, 
grotesquely  twisted  by  bombs,  lay  along  the 
tracks. 

The  main  north-south  highway,  Route 
One,  was  nothing  but  dirt  and  rocks  for 
miles.  Entire  cities  have  been  reduced  to 
rubble. 

But  life  goes  on  In  the  country,  too.  Peas- 
ants were  tolling  knee  deep  In  the  rlce- 
paddles.  Production  Is  higher  than  before 
the  bombing.  North  Vietnam  officials  said. 

Fishermen  dried  their  nets  and  built  new 
boats  to  replace  those  sunk,  they  say,  by  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

At  twilight  one  evening,  near  Dong  Hoi, 
I  watched  a  group  of  little  girls  play  a  game 
like  "Jacks,"'  using  bamboo  sticks,  while  ar- 
tillery muttered  in  the  distance  along  the 
DMZ" 

Three  men  In  the  ruins  of  Dong  Hoi  remi- 
nisced how  It  used  to  be  in  the  old  days, 
drinking  beer  and  watching  the  sunset  over 
the  western  mountains. 

The  roads  were  being  repaired  slowly, 
mostly  by  teen-age  girls  working  with  ham- 
mers and  shovels.  Some  of  the  smashed 
bridges  were  being  replaced. 

Small  houses  of  mud-brick  of  wattle  have 
gone  up  In  new  "suburbs""  scattered  around 
the  fringes  of  ruined  cities. 

An  occasional  bombed-out  brick  factory 
or  municipal  building  has  been  put  back  in 
service. 

But  In  the  countryside,  most  of  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  air  war  from  February, 
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1965,  to  November,  1968,  has  been  left  tin- 
touclied — In  part  for  fear  It  simply  would  be 
wrecked  again. 

"One  doesn't  build  In  order  to  be  bombed," 
an  official  explained. 

Despite  the  destruction.  North  Vietnam 
looks  to  an  outsider  like  a  relatively  smooth- 
running,  effective  and  orderly  society. 

Unlike  8o  much  ».  Vsla,  it  seems  to  work. 

The  communist  government  Is  In  firm  con- 
trol. People  obey  instructions.  Appointments 
are  kept.  Supplies  arrive.  Streets  and  hotels 
are  clean.  Telephones  function.  Schools  op- 
erate. 

Discounting  for  propaganda,  and  based  on 
Just  what  I  observed,  It  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  nation  reeling  on  the 
brink  of  defeat  or  collapse. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  men  of  mili- 
tary age  on  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  and  along 
the  roads  In  the  country.  Some  are  in  uni- 
form; some  not.  Speculation  in  the  West  that 
the  war  has  bled  white  a  whole  generation 
of  North  Vietnamese  males  appeared  to  me 
to  be  lll-foimded. 

People  look  well-fed  and  healthy.  "There 
are  no  beggars.  No  one  looks  malnourished. 

Last  year  the  basic  rice  ration  was  In- 
creased, officials  said,  to  35  pounds  a  month 
per  person — up  six  pounds.  About  40  percent 
of  that  Is  in  flour  or  other  rlce-8ubstltut«s, 
but  It  Is  still  an  ample  diet  by  Asian  stand- 
ards. (In  Saigon,  the  average  rice  consump- 
tion Is  the  same. ) 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  plentiful.  Meat  Is 
scarcer  and  costly,  but  most  families,  even  In 
the  city,  raise  chickens  for  eggs  and  meat. 

Clothing,  though  simple.  Is  adequate: 
green  or  tan  cotton  pants  and  shirts,  san- 
dals and  a  pith  helmet  for  most  men.  Black 
pajama  pants,  a  white,  pink  or  blue  blouse, 
sandals  and  a  conical  straw  hat  for  the 
women. 

Unlike  the  drab,  padded  Chinese,  the  glrU 
of  North  Vietnam  make  the  best  of  their  nat- 
ural beauty.  They  wear  bras,  fix  their  rich 
black  hair  In  pigtails  down  to  their  waist, 
and  use  lipstick  and  eyeshadow  when  they 
can  get  it. 

Through  propaganda,  slogans,  movies, 
songs  and  stories  the  North  Vietnamese  ar« 
encouraged  to  think  of  themselves  as  living 
In  a  new  "Heroic  Age." 

The  deeds  of  resistance  fighters  are  com- 
pared to  the  feats  of  ancient  heroes  from 
their  country's  2,000  years  of  struggle  against 
Chinese,  Mongols,  French  and  now  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  nine-year-old  boy  who  grabbed  a 
smoking  pellet  bomb  and  hurled  It  away 
from  his  schoolmates;  the  18-year-old  girl 
who  manned  a  shore  battery  that  sank  a  U.S. 
ship;  the  74-year-old  woman  who  helped  tote 
anununltlon  to  anti-aircraft  crews — these 
are  the  sports  stars,  beauty  queens  and  rock 
Idols  of  North  Vietnam. 

A  heady  sense  of  having  stood  off  the 
mightiest  military  power  In  the  history  of 
the  world  exhilarates  people  and  makes  their 
poverty  and  sacrifice  easier  to  bear. 

They  feel  they  have  taken  the  worst  the 
United  States  can  shell  out.  Even  a  renewed 
bombing  or  outright  invasion  of  the  north 
does  not  terrify  them,  they  say. 

They  feel  they  can  survive  and  endure. 

And  by  patiently  enduring,  they  seem  con- 
fident that  m  the  long  rtm  they  will  win  the 
victory  they  desire. 

How  Bombings  Battered  North  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

American  bombs  have  turned  the  south- 
ern part  of  Northern  Vietnam  Into  a  ghastly 
moonscape. 

Countless  craters  p>ock  the  land — some 
small,  some  as  big  as  100  feet  across  and  30 
feet  deep.  Huge  gouges  have  been  blasted  out 
of  hlUsldes. 

For  200  miles  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone,  only  a  handful  of  substantial  biUIdlngs 
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still    stand,     and    they     are     Dattered     and 

The  provincial  capitals  of  the  lour  south- 
ern provinces  iQuang  Blnh.  Ha  Tlnh.  Nghe 
Zi.  and  Thanh  Hoe,  are  Uttle  more  th^ 
mounds  of  rubble,  partly  covered  by  grass 

^Us"^^"he  principal  cities  In  four  states 
Florida  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  North 
SC^ima.^d  been  leveled  and  left  that  way^ 
OT  course,  the  four  North  Vietnamese  cltl^ 
were  hardlv  more  than  small  towns  by  VS. 
standard^lS.OOO  to  20.000  people  ^P^^l^^l 
stlU  the  only  urban  centers  in  the  entire 
^uthern  pari  of  the  country  have  been  cle- 

""S^Se  1,  the  historic  colonial  highway 
from  Hanoi  to  Saigon.  Is  a  x^K^tmare  of 
tK,mb    pits,  mud.     rocts.    detours,    pontoon 

''TrJ^'lTnun..^  days  of  Jolting  ^d 
lounclng  in  a  Russian  jeep  to  travel  the  310 
^1«  frim  Hanoi  to  Dong  Hol^  the  mlle-lo^ 
neld  of  ruins  which  used  to  be  the  capital  of 
Quane  Binh  pro%'lnce. 

^  on  all  that  way.  I  counted  only  one  bndge 
which  had  not  been  destroyed.  E'en  UtUe  15- 
foot  spans  across  Irrigation  canals  had  been 

•^■^elleTitatlon  is  total,  awesome,  st.- 
reallstlc.  This  is  the  zone,  south  of  the  19th 
parallel,  where  bombing  began  first,  in  Feb- 
ruarv.  1965.  .      _q 

It  bore  the  concentrated  fury  <>£  t^«^°; 
Air  Force  and  Navy  between  the  partial  bomb 
^ait  of  March  31.  i968.  and  the  fuU  cessation 

^It'Jtr'V^lndle"  Of  North  Vietnam 
the   narrow   funnel  through  which   most  of 
the  ^and  supplies  were  channeled  to  the 
battlefront  in  the  south.  rwrense 

It  is  the  target  area  where  former  Defense 
secretary  Clarl  Clifford  said  U.S.  bombings 
missions'  exceeded  10.000  a  month 

Naturally.  It  U  "Exhibit  A"  for  North  Viet- 
namese officials  eager  to  impress  visitors  with 
the  enormity  of  U.S.  war  "crlcMS.' 

"Why  do  you  bother  to  send  your  astro- 
nauts to  the  moon?-  Hoang  Minh  Qlam. 
Korth  Vietnamese  minister  of  culture  asked 
wr>iy.  "You  can  send  them  here  and  they  will 
see  the  same  thing." 

Even  for  a  reporter  aware  that  he  Is  being 
Shown  the  lorst  damage  in  aU  North  Viet- 
na^  the  evidence  is  over-wheUning  that 
devastation  on  a  major  scale  occurred  here  _ 
If  this  was  the  "surgical"  bombing  aimed 
"With  precision"  at  strictly  military  targets 
that  the  Pentagon  described,  with  only  a  few 
vmfortunate  and  unintended  civilian  casual- 
ties, rn  eat  my  portable  typewriter^ 

Many  of  the  bombs,  of  course,  did  hit  mili- 
tary targets.  llXe  the  blasted  roads,  bridges, 
trucks,  railroad  tracks  and  rolling  stock 
which  I  saw  and  photographed  on  my  trip. 
Although  I  was  not  shown  any  military 
bases  or  supply  dumps.  SAM  missile  sites  or 
major  anti-aircraft  Installations,  no  doubt 
thev  were  hit.  too. 

Sime  of  the  explosions  from  the  one  U.S. 
bombing  raid  I  witnessed  were  so  tremendous 
that  I  presume  they  may  have  struck  an 
ammunition  or  petroleum  dump. 

Nevertheless.  In  the  process,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  pagodas  and  countless  ordi- 
nary homes  were  also  pulverized.  I  saw  and 
photographed  them.  too. 

The  total  of  civilian  casualties,  like  mili- 
tary ones.  Is  treated  as  an  official  secret  In 
Hanoi. 

But  m  my  visit  I  saw  a  number  of  women 
and  children  who  had  been  seriously  burned 
or  scarred  in  air  attacks.  I  talked  to  some  of 
them  and  photographed  them. 

I  was  shown  photographs,  charred  scrapw  of 
clothing,  bullet-ridden  school  books,  torn 
and  twisted  cooking  pots,  damaged  hoes, 
shovels,  bicycles,  furniture 

Village  authorities  showed  me  notebooks 
filled  with  detailed  lists  and  statistics  on 
ntimbers   and   dates   of   attacks,   types   and 
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quantities  of  aircraft  and  weaponry,  numbers 
and  names  of  casualties,  medical  diagrams  of 
wounds,  village  museums  displayed  frag- 
ments of  bombs  and  shot-down  planes, 
equipment  and  clothing  of  captured  U.S. 
pilots. 

Although  the  displays  are  carefully  col- 
lected and  designed  to  Impress  visitors,  so 
much  evidence  cannot  have  been  Invented. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  mass 
destruction  of  property  and  widespread  kill- 
ing of  civilians  occurred. 

Whatever  the  Intentions  of  the  Pentagon 
planners,  or  of  the  young  American  pilots 
high  up  in  the  blue.  North  Vietnamese  said 
they  are  convinced  that  the  United  States 
conducted  a  deliberate  "war  of  extermina- 
tion" against  their  people. 

CommunUt  officials  said  the  four-year  air 
war  was  designed  to  "break  our  will"  and 
"force  us  to  surrender." 

As  evidence,  they  cited  the  repeated  use  of 
napalm,  phosphorus  and  steel-pellet  "clus- 
ter bombs."  which  are  only  of  use  against 
living  flesh,  not  steel  or  concrete. 

The  cluster  bombs  seemed  to  stir  the  most 
bitterness.  About  four  feet  long  and  10  inches 
thick,  they  scatter  over  a  field  several  hun- 
dred orange  colored  bomblets  like  small 
baseballs.  Each  bomblet  bursts  open  on  Im- 
pact and  sprays  out  about  250  steel  pellets, 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  In  diameter.  Any- 
thing caught  In  this  hall  of  metal  is  doomed. 
The  Pentagon  says  the  cluster  bombs  are 
Intended  for  use  against  anti-aircraft  crews 
aiming  at  Americtm  planes. 

And  since  every  village  In  the  southern 
part  of  North  Vietnam  seems  to  have  Its 
own  homeguard  trained  to  shoot  at  enemy 
aircraft  overhead — sometimes  only  with 
rifles — the  Pentagon  can  always  take  the 
position  that  a  raid  was  "protective  re- 
action." 

Literally  thousands  of  cluster  bomb  cas- 
ings litter  the  oovintryslde.  They  are  used 
as  decorations,  as  fence  posts,  as  road  signs, 
as  footbridges  across  a  ditch. 

Most  are  painted  with  sarcastic  slogans, 
such  as  President  Nixon's  name,  or  "Amer- 
ica will  surely  lose;   we  will  surely  win." 

Many  bear  lo€wllng  dates  only  a  couple  of 
months  before  they  were  dropped. 

One  I  saw  had  Its  manufacturer's  name- 
plate.  "Aerojet-General  Downey.  Calif."  stUl 
neatly  clamped  to  Its  shell. 

Based  on  what  I  could  see,  there  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  U5.  attacks  have 
continued  long  after  the  supposed  bombing 
halt  19  months  ago. 

While  I  was  taking  pictures  of  our  bomb- 
ers striking  Quang  Binh  province  on  May  1, 
North  Vietnamese  bicycling  on  the  road  con- 
tinued to  pedal  along,  hardly  bothering  to 
look  at  the  distant  pillars  of  fire  and  smoke. 
The  local  official  I  was  talking  to  seemed 
Irritated  that  I  was  wasting  time  watching 
the  bombers  instead  of  inspecting  his  col- 
lection of  trophies.  This  Indifference  seemed 
to  substantiate  the  North  Vietnamese  claim 
that  air  raids  are  still  a  routine  occurrence. 
Officials  showed  me  photographs,  medical 
reports  and  physical  evidence  (a  shattered 
cooking  pot.  btirned  rice  and  clothing!  of  a 
raid  they  said  occurred  April  19  on  the  vil- 
lage of  Trung  Hoa,  Quang  Blnh  province. 

Three  people  were  killed  and  17  wounded 
In  that  all-day  attack,  along  with  44  bufla- 
loes  and  four  pigs,  they  said. 

While  there  was  no  way  I  could  verify  the 
date  of  the  raid,  their  photograph  of  a  U.S. 
cluster  bomb  casing  clearly  showed  the  load- 
ing date:  12-69.  That  was  13  months  after 
the  official  end  of  the  bombing. 

Another  poet-halt  raid,  on  Feb.  5.  1969, 
klUed  two  chUdren  in  a  vUlage  six  miles 
west  of  Dong  Hoi  and  badly  burned  their 
mother.  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Mlnh,  31,  she  said. 
I  photographed  her  outside  her  damaged 
hotise. 

Quang  Blnh  province,  the  southernmost 
in  North  Vietnam,  has  been  the  heaviest  vie- 
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tlm  of  the  raids.  I  spent  2 '-2  days  there,  visit- 
ing nearby  villages  and  living  In  a  thatch- 
roof,  dirt-floor  cottage  five  miles  west  of 
Dong  Hoi. 

At  night,  artillery  could  be  heard  rum- 
bling along  the  DMZ,  35  miles  away,  and 
flares  lit  up  the  southwestern  sky. 

The  chief  of  the  provincial  "Commission 
for  Investigation  of  U.S.  War  Crimes"  dis- 
played a  notebook  in  which  he  said  were 
.-ecords  of  72  air  raids  in  the  last  two  months 
of  1968;  160  raids  in  1969.  and  32  raids  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1970.  These  flgtirea 
do  not  count  reconnaissance  flights,  which 
are  almost  a  dally  occurrence  and  run  Into 
thousands,  he  said. 

It  was  Impossible  to  determine  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  staUstics.  They  seemed  high 
to  me,  but  then  so  do  official  U.S.  Claims  of 
"enemy  kills'  In  Vietnam,  which  are  also 
impossible  to  verify. 

At  any  rate.  North  Vietnamese  seem  to 
accept  the  figures.  Everyone  I  talked  to  in- 
sist that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  kill 
civilians  In  order  to  achieve  its  alms. 

"The  attacks  only  made  otir  will  to  resist 
stronger,"  said  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Duyen, 
mayor  of  Dong  Hoi  city. 

"My  people  acquired  a  deep  hatred  of  the 
enemy  during  the  raids. "  said  Nguyen  Ngal, 
president  of  Vo  Ninh  vUlage  south  of  Dong 
Hoi.  "But  their  spirit  Is  not  shaken.  They 
are   more  determined  to   fight  back." 

The  Irony  is  that  the  raids,  for  all  their 
destructlveness.  apparently  never  achieved 
their  principal  objective— inhibiting  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  south. 

North  Vietnamese  boast  how  qiUckly  they 
were  able  to  patch  up  the  road,  rig  tempo- 
rary bridges,  keep  rail  traffic  moving  st-ead- 
Uy  If  slowly. 

Spare  tracks,  tics  and  ballast  are  stacked 
all  along  the  roadroed  right  of  way.  ready 
for  Instant  repairs. 

I  was  shown  a  stretch  of  Route  1  In  Vo 
Ninh,  only  about  25  miles  from  the  DMZ.  It 
had  been  bombed  repeatedly  and  intensively. 
Enormous  craters  mark  the  surrounding 
fields. 

But  by  using  bricks  from  their  homes, 
stones  from  the  hills  and  clay  from  the  rice 
paddles,  the  villagers  had  kept  the  road  open. 
"It  was  never  blocked  longer  than  an  hour," 
village  president  Ngal  said. 

A  leading  Quang  Blnh  provincial  official. 
Dang  Gla  Tat,  displayed  a  sense  of  humor 
about  the  raids  that  laid  waste  to  his 
prortnce. 

"The  more  you  attacked  us,  the  more  we 
laughed,"  said  Tat. 

"You  gave  us  handkerchiefs  made  out  of 
nylon  parachutes,  cups  from  the  shells  of 
pallet  bomblets,  plowshares  from  the  bomb 
casings,  and  alunUnum  cooking  utensils 
from  the  metal  of  your  planes  which  we  shot 
down. 

"You  said  you  would  bomb  us  back  to  the 
stone  age,"'  Tat  grinned.  "But  instead,  you 
brought  us  to  the  age  of  aluminum." 


DON'T  DILUTE  THE   HONOR   OWED 
TO  OUR  WAR  DEAD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
return  to  Washington  after  the  brief 
Memorial  Day  recess.  I  hope  that  most 
Members  share  my  observation  that  the 
public  very  properly  and  effectively  com- 
memorated the  traditional  Memorial 
Day  holiday  by  paying  proper  respect  to 
the  men  that  had  fought  and  died  so 
that  our  land  may  remain  the  citadel  of 
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freedom.  This  fact  was  emphasized  to 
the  readers  of  the  Chicago  Suburban 
Economist  prior  to  Memorial  Day  in  an 
editorial  Wednesday,  May  27.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Don't  Dilute  the  Honoh  Owed  to  Oim  War 
Dead 

With  the  nation  badly  spilt  over  Viet  Nam 
war  policies.  It  is  likely  that  the  real  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  Memorial  day  will  be  lost 
this  year  amidst  the  fiery  orations  of  speak- 
ers and  demonstrators  representing  the  sev- 
eral points  of  view. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  the  purpose 
of  Memorial  day  is  to  decorate  the  graves 
and  honor  the  memory  of  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  In  armed  conflicts  for  their 
country. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  observance  was 
originated  by  an  Illinois  native.  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  when  102  yeais  ago — May  30, 
1868 — he  proclaimed  this  day  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  Union  soldiers  who  died  In  the 
Civil  war. 

Since  then  the  day  has  come  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  time  to  honor  the  dead  of  all 
wars  Many  families,  too.  have  adopted  this 
custom  of  visiting  and  caring  for  the  graves 
of  all  their  loved  ones,  whether  or  not  they 
died  In  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  point  is  that  on  this  day  we  should 
direct  our  sentiments  toward  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  gallant  men  In  all  branches  of 
our  armed  services  who  answered  their  coun- 
try's call  and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

To  spend  Memorial  day  debating  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  Viet  Nam  or  any  other 
war — though  this  will  be  done  on  a  wide 
scale,  no  doubt — Is  to  detract  from  the 
valor  of  our  fighting  men  the  day  is  in- 
tended to  honor. 

This  Is  not  to  say  war  In  general  or  the 
Viet  Nam  war  in  particular  should  not  be 
debated.  It  Is  to  say  that  on  this  day  we 
should  luilte  to  salute  the  Individuals  who 
have  displayed  the  highest  degree  of  bravery 
and  patriotism. 

Despite  the  widening  gulf  among  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  the  country  is  worth 
saving.  Indeed,  It  Is  the  best  on  earth.  With- 
out the  sacrlfles  made  by  the  men  we  honor 
on  Memorial  day  It  would  not  be  so.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  as  we  fly  the  flag,  march  in 
parades  and  decorate  graves. 

As  It  Is  often  said,  they  "gave  their  last 
full  ounce  of  devotion."  Let  us  give  an  ounce 
of  respect  on  one  day  of  the  year  to  them. 
They  deserve  It. 


RESOLUTIONS  TO  THE  ACCOUNT- 
ING CRISIS  IN  MERGERS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  article  awjeared  in  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle.  May  14,  1970, 
entitled  "Solutions  to  the  Accounting 
Crisis  in  Mergers."  This  article  has  par- 
ticular impact  because  of  the  current  in- 
terest over  the  Accounting  Principles 
Board's  exposure  draft  concerning  ac- 
counting treatment  of  mergers. 

Prof.  Jules  Backman,  author  of  the 
article,  takes  strong  issue  with  the  draft's 
approach  to  the  pooling  of  interest  treat- 
ment of  mergers.  He  points  out  that  the 
use  of  the  devices  involved  in  the  draft 
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"would  make  a  shambles  out  of  earning 
reports."  The  article   further  states: 

The  changes  designed  to  eliminate  ac- 
counting methods  which  act  to  inflate  earn- 
ings are  constructive.  However,  the  proposed 
shift  to  purchase  accounting  would  create 
such  unfortunate  economic  effects  that  It  is 
an  undesirable  substitute  for  pooling. 

The  article  suggests  a  number  of 
methods  for  dealing  with  the  practices 
with  which  the  diaft  attempts  to  deal, 
without  creating  the  problems  which  ap- 
parently would  come  from  the  adoption 
of  the  draft. 

This  presentation  is  certainly  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  one  in  ap- 
proaching an  accounting  decision  whose 
impact  will  reach  far  beyond  the  ac- 
counting profession.  Consequently,  I  in- 
clude the  entire  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Solution  to  the  Accounting  Crisis  in 

Mergers 

(By  Jules  Blackman*) 

In  recent  years,  accounting  conventions 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  determining 
the  magnitude  of  reported  corporate  earn- 
ings. The  changes  In  methods  of  reporting 
earnings  for  franchise  companies  and  the 
requirement  to  report  per  share  earnings  on 
a  diluted  basis  to  reflect  outstanding  con- 
vertible securities  and  warrants  are  good 
cause  in  point. 

"Generally  accepted  accounting  principles" 
often  cover  a  broad  range  of  alternatives, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  select  those  which 
will  be  most  favorable  from  a  tax  point  of 
view  In  terms  of  reported  earnings.  The  var- 
ious alternatives  available  for  depreciation 
and  for  costing  of  inventories  are  familiar 
illustrations. 

The  name  of  the  game  in  Wall  Street  dtir- 
ing  the  past  decade  has  been  growth.  High 
price-earnings  ratio  have  been  established 
for  growth  stocks.  "Instant  growth"  in  size 
could  be  achieved  by  merger  and  '"Instant 
earnings  growth"  by  the  methods  used  to 
record  acquisitions.  Loopholes  have  been 
developed  within  the  framework  of  "gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles"  to 
achieve  the  latter  objective.  To  close  these 
loopholes  and  to  eliminate  abuses,  the  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board  recently  has 
Issued  an  Exposure  Draft  of  proposed  guide- 
lines which  Is  now  being  actively  debated. 

Combinations  either  have  been  recorded 
on  a  pooling  of  interests  basis  or  by  pur- 
chase accounting.  Pooling  of  Interests  pre- 
serves a  continuity  of  earnings  by  com- 
bining the  records  of  the  two  companies  for 
earlier  years  and  requiring  no  special  charges 
against  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  pur- 
chase accounting  requires  a  recording  of  the 
"fair  value"  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
and  may  result  In  the  creation  of  goodwill 
or  other  Increases  In  assert  values  which 
provide  a  new  cost  basis  and  act  to  reduce 
reported  earnings  if  they  must  be  written  off. 

Most  mergers  have  involved  an  exchange 
of  common  stock  and  have  been  recorded  as 
a  pooling  of  interests.  The  proposed  new 
rules  oT  the  game  would  mean  that  purchase 
accounting  would  be  used  for  most  mergers 
with  a  mandatory  amortization  of  goodwill 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  forty  years.  The 
net  result  would  be  a  reduction  in  reported 
earnings  and  hence  a  reduction  In  the  at- 
tractiveness of  many  mergers. 

ABUSES    AND    REMEDIES 

I  believe  that  the  more  significant  meth- 
ods of  inflating  of  earnings  under  present 
practices   could   be   eliminated    without   the 
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severe  restriction  proposed  on  pooling  of  In- 
terests. Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  abuses 
and  possible  remedies. 

( 1 )  Creating  "instant  earnings"  by  Includ- 
ing In  the  financial  report  for  a  given  year 
the  financial  results  of  companies  acquired 
after  the  close  of  the  year  but  before  the 
financial  reports  are  issued.  The  Exposure 
Draft  properly  seeks  to  stop  this  practice  by 
providing  for  the  combination  "to  be  re- 
corded as  of  the  date  (It)  is  consummated." 
Appropriate  notes  to  the  financial  state- 
ments should  "disclose  .  .  .  the  effects  of  the 
combination  on  reported  financial  position 
and  results  of  operations."  (par.  59.  62) 

(2)  Some  companies  have  reported  an  In- 
crease in  earnings  by  recording  the  latest 
year  on  a  pooled  basis  and  earlier  years  on 
an  unpooled  basis.  This  practice,  which  has 
been  criticized  by  the  SEC.  would  be  stopped 
requiring  a  restatement  of  financial  Informa- 
tion for  earlier  years  on  a  combined  basis. 

(3)  Earnings  have  been  escalated  by  re- 
porting an  acquisition  In  part  as  pooling 
and  In  part  as  a  purchase.  This  could  be 
stopped  by  requiring  a  company  to  use  one 
method  or  the  other  for  acquisition  even 
though  It  was  completed  in  two  or  more 
steps. 

(4)  "Instant  Earnings"  have  been  created 
when,  under  pooling,  the  acquired  company's 
assets  are  placed  on  an  acquiring  company's 
books  at  the  book  value  of  the  former  and 
then  sold  at  a  higher  price.  The  Exposure 
Draft  provides  that  where  a  company  "in- 
tends or  plans"  to  sell  off  part  of  the  ac- 
quired assets  within  two  years  it  could  not 
use  pooling  of  interests.  However,  if  there  is 
no  intent  or  plan  to  sell,  pooling  could  be 
used  and  then  If  a  sale  is  made  within  two 
years  it  would  be  permissible  to  report  It 
as  an  "extraordinary  item"  (par.  58).  This 
dichotomy  of  treatment  would  lend  itself  to 
new  abuses.  Companies  could  be  careful  not 
to  commit  to  paper  any  evidence  of  Intent 
or  plan  to  sell  off  assets  and  then  after  the 
merger  is  completed  "suddenly"  discover  rea- 
sons why  assets  should  be  sold.  It  would  be 
better  to  forget  about  the  two-year  rule  and 
to  provide  that  all  such  earnings  be  classified 
as  extraordinary  and  be  fully  explained. 

These  four  methods  of  increasing  earn- 
ings could  all  be  eliminated  within  the 
framework  of  pooling.  They  could  be  cor- 
rected without  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  alleged  "dirty  pool." 

(5)  Since  common  stock  must  be  used  in 
an  acquisition  to  qualify  for  pooling  some 
companies  have  bought  their  own  stock  in 
the  market  for  cash  and  then  exchanged 
such  treasury  stock  for  stock  of  the  ac- 
quired company.  ThU  loophole  can  be  closed 
by  confining  the  use  of  pooling  only  to  sit- 
uations where  unissued  stock  is  used. 

(6)  The  Exposure  Draft  proposes  to  limit 
the  use  of  pooling  only  to  acquisitions  where 
the  smaller  company  is  at  least  one-third 
as  large  as  the  larger  company  In  a  com- 
bination. It  Is  often  conceded  that  there 
Is  no  real  basis  for  the  size  test  but  one 
should  be  Imptosed  anyway.  Thus,  .Andrew 
Barr.  Chief  Accountant  of  the  SEC,  has 
stated: 

"Deterioration  of  the  relative  size  test 
for  qualifying  for  pooling  accounting  has 
received  severe  criticism.  While  it  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  this  test  is  not  a  sound 
basis  for  an  accounting  rule,  as  a  practical 
matter  the  relmposltlon  of  a  substantial 
size  test  appears  to  be  desirable  at  this 
time."  > 

If  pooling  Is  conceptually  sound — as  It 
appears  to  be — on  what  basis  can  one  select 
one-third  or  any  other  ratio*  and  then  say 
that  at  a  lower  ratio  It  is  not  a  satlsfsctory 
accounting  method. 

The  economic  Implications  of  the  proposed 
one-third  rule  also  must  be  considered.  It 
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will  hurt  smaller  companies  which  seek  to 
merge  because  U  will  reduce  significantly 
the  number  of  potential  merfter  partners. 
The  marketabiiuv  of  smaller  companies 
would  be  much  reduced.  This.  In  turn,  will 
lessen  the  Incentive  to  start  new  companies 
and  hence  reduce  the  extent  of  competition 
in  the  aJected  industries.  I  do  not  see  any 
economic  merit  in  the  proposed  size  test, 
the  main  effect  of  which  Is  to  place  a  major 
hurdle  in  the  way  of  large  mergers. 

(7 1  The  Exposure  Draft  propo.-^es  that 
pooling  could  be  used  only  where  "90  per 
cent  or  more"  of  the  exchange  Is  accounted 
for  by  common  stock  (par.  46b).  It  does 
not  appear  that  convertible  preferred  stock 
can  be  counted  to  meet  the  90  per  cent 
minimum.  If  such  stock  has  voting  priv- 
ileges and  is  convertible  into  common  at  the 
holder's  option,  why  shouldn't  It  be  in- 
cluded in  the  90  per  cent  total?  The  ability 
to  Issue  such  convertible  preferred  stock  adds 
to  flexibility  in  fashioning  mergers.  While 
such  stockholders  have  a  preferred  position 
for  dividends,  in  other  respects  they  are  sim- 
ilar to  common  stockholders.  This  Is  rec- 
ognized under  APB  Opinion  No.  9  since  com- 
panies must  now  report  earnings  on  a  fully 
diluted  basis— that  is  on  the  assiunptlon 
that  such  preferred  stock  as  well  as  other 
convertible  securities  and  warranU  are  con- 
verted Into  common  stock. 

It  shotild  also  be  noted  that  the  SEC  has 
Slated  that  "Only  unissued  common  stock 
or  convertible  .^referred  stock  which  meets 
the  test  of  being  a  common  stock  equivalent 
at  Issuance  and  which  has  voting  rights 
equivalent  to  the  common  shares  to  be  re- 
ceived on  conversion  should  be  Issued  In 
exchange  for  the  common  shares  or  the  net 
assets  of  the  company  be  acquired."  '  This  Is 
a  more  realistic  interpretation  of  the  role  of 
convertible  preferred  stock  than  Its  excltislon 
from  the  90  per  cent  rule  In  the  Exposure 
Draft 

VALVINC    ACQCIRED    ASSETS 

Under  the  purchase  method  of  accounting, 
the  value  of  the  net  assets  of  the  acquired 
companv  is  changed  to  conform  to  the  price 
paid  by  the  acquiring  company.  Where  the 
consideration  is  cash,  the  determination  of 
the  cost  l.s  relatively  simple.  But  where 
the  acquisition  is  made  through  the  Issuance 
of  common  stock  or  convertible  preferred 
stock,  almost  insuperable  problems  are  met 
in  determining  the  "fair  value "  of  these 
securities.  When  the  purchase  price  exceeds 
the  book  cost  of  the  acquired  company,  the 
difference  Is  allocated  to  each  of  the  assets 
where  warranted  with  the  amount  not  so 
allocated  designated  as  goodwill. 

MARKET    PRICES    OF    STOCK    DO    NOT    REPRESENT 

"rAm  VALUE"  or  assets 
The  Exposure  Draft  states  that  "The 
quoted  market  price  of  an  equity  security 
Issued  to  effect  a  business  combination  may 
be  used  to  approximate  the  fair  value  of  an 
acquired  company  if  that  market  value  rep- 
resents fair  value."  (par.  71)  It  notes  that 
"the  rellablUty  of  the  quoted  market  price 
of  stock  ...  as  an  Indicator  of  fair  value 
(may  be)  In  doubt"  If  "a  market  price  may 
not  be  available,"  or  If  "The  number  of 
shares  issued  is  relatively  large,  the  market 
for  the  security  Is  thin,  the  stock  price  Is 
volatile,  or  other  uncertainties  Influence  the 
quoted  price"  or  In  "the  absence  of  regls- 
traUon."  ipar.  71,  24)  In  such  circumstances 
"an  estimate  of  the  consideration  received 
is  required  even  though  measuring  directly 
the  fair  values  of  assets  received  Is  difficult." 
(par.  71)  Nevertheless,  Catlett  and  Olson 
have  stated  that  "When  stock  Is  Issued  for 
the  business  and  assets  of  a  going  concern, 
the  value  of   the  business  and  assets  will 
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ordinarily  be  measured  by  the  market  price 
of  the  stock  Issued  (when  a  market  exists), 
modified  for  fluctuations  resulting  from  In- 
vestors' appraisal  of  advantages  arising  out 
of  the  combination.  " ' 

For  companies  Usted  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  most  of  the  llmiUng  factors 
would  not  apply  and  hence  the  probability 
that  the  market  price  of  the  Issuing  com- 
pany's stock  would  be  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  acquisiUon  is  very  great. 

Stock  prices  provide  a  very  unsatisfactory 
basis  for  the  valuation  of  assets.  Stock  prices 
fluctuate  widely  because  of  factors  that  have 
little  or  no  relationship  to  a  company's  books 
of  account.  Security  values  are  affected  by 
speculative  trading  (as  In  1968).  technical 
factors  ( short  position ) .  the  death  of  a  pres- 
ident (Kennedy),  population  problems  (use 
of  the  pill) .  the  illness  of  a  president  (Elsen- 
hower), popularity  (leasing  companies  In 
1967-68),  unpopularity  (leasing  companies 
in  1970).  war  (Vietnam),  regulation  (rail- 
roads, airlines),  anticipation  of  earnings 
(growth  stocks) ,  changes  In  taxes  (surtax  in 
1968).  interest  rates  (building  supplies.  uUl- 
Itles).  general  Inflation  (since  1965).  general 
deflation  (1930s)  and  other  factors.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  even  approximate 
values  of  securities  Is  shown  by  the  prob- 
lems experienced  by  Investment  bankers  in 
pricing  new  Issues,  some  of  which  sell  at 
considerable  premiums  (hot  Issues)  while 
others  sell  at  a  discount  soon  after  Issuance. 

MISLEADING    MARKET    VALUATION 

In  effect,  those  advocating  the  xise  of  mar- 
ket values  of  stocks  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  an  acqulslUon"  to  be 
recorded  on  the  books,  appear  to  be  saying 
that  the  newly  Issued  stock  is  equivalent  to 
cash.  But  this  Is  not  always  true.  While  a 
well  established  large  company  may  be  able 
to  sell  some  stock  at  close  to  the  prevailing 
market  price,  the  discount  from  the  market 
price  becomes  increasingly  larger  as  the  rela- 
tive volume  of  shares  to  be  sold  Increases. 
This  Is  well  Illustrated  when  a  company  offers 
rights  to  Its  stockholders  to  subscribe  to  new 
stock.  The  stock  may  decline  when  the  new 
offering  Is  announced  and  then  the  stock  Is 
offered  to  stockholders  at  a  price  below  the 
new  market  price.^  For  example,  when  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  announced  It  would 
sell  a  new  stock  issue  on  January  29,  1970,  the 
stock  was  selling  at  $56!,.  When  the  terms  of 
;ae  new  offering  were  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1970,  the  stock  was  selling  at  503,  • 
and  stockholders  were  given  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe at  $45  per  share  on  more  than  10  per 
cent  below  the  latest  price.  This  experience 
is  fairly  typical.' 

During  the  1960's  when  naany  relatively 
unknown  companies  were  growing  very  rap- 
idly through  acquisitions  by  Issuing  stock,  It 
Is  questionable  whether  many  of  them  could 
have  sold  the  large  quantities  of  stock  and 
convertible  debentures  they  Issued  at  any- 
where near  the  prevailing  market  prices  or 
even  at  disccunts  of  10  per  cent  or  15  per 
cent.  The  assumption  that  the  stocks  these 
companies  Issued  In  acquisitions  were 
"equivalent  cash"  Is  a  highly  questionable 
one.  And  the  transfer  of  those  values  to  the 
acquiring  company's  books  would  have  re- 
sulted In  misleading  values. 

In  these  situations,  a  buUt-ln  Inflation  de- 
velops. It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Knlpke  that  sellers  accept  these  "overpriced" 
shares  "only  because  they  are  obtaining  a 
high  price  for  their  own  assets,  when  so 
measured.  "Thus,  the  trade  Is  measured  In 
Inflated  currency,  and  the  Inflated  amount 
Is  no  fair  measure  of  the  assets  acquired."  " 

The  degrees  of  Inflation  in  asset  values  Is 
compounded  If  the  seller  receives  Investment 
stock  which  cannot  be  sold  until  an  SEC 
registration  Is  made  effective  at  a  later  date. 
To  sell  such  stock  privately,   It  usually  Is 
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neces8i«ry  to  take  a  discount  of  25  per  cent 
to  50  percent  below  the  market  price.  In 
such  instances,  the  market  value  of  freely 
traded  stock  provides  no  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  acquired  assets. 

CONGLOMERATES 

In  recent  years,  market  prices  and  In  turn 
goodwill  also  would  have  reflected  to  a  large 
extent  the  speculative  binge  which  pushed 
many  securities  up  to  unsustainable  levels. 
The  collapse  In  prices  of  many  conglomerates 
which  accounted  for  many  acquisitions  pro- 
vides a  good  case  In  point.  The  use  of  stock 
prices  reached  In  1968.  a  year  with  a  record 
volume  of  mergers,  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  assets  of  companies  acquired  at  that 
time  would  have  meant  large  amounts  for 
goodwill  It  purchase  methods  of  accounting 
had  been  used.  What  would  happen  to  this 
"goodwill"  now  that  the  securities  of  these 
conglomerates  have  fallen  out  of  bed?  A  few 
illustrations  which  Indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  declines  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  data  are  Interesting  because  they  show 
the  wide  swings  which  have  taken  place  In 
the  prices  of  these  securities  By  April  9, 
1970,  the  steady  erosion  In  prices  had 
brought  the  market  prices  of  stocks  of  each 
of  these  companies  to  levels  ranging  from 
50  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  below  the  highs 
prevailing  in  1968.  Clearly,  the  "values"  de- 
rived during  the  speculative  frenzy  of  1968 
proved  to  be  ephemeral  and  have  dlsapp>eared 
In  the  subsequent  collapse  Should  com- 
panies now  be  burdened  by  the  amortization 
of  the  unrealistic  amounts  of  goodwill  that 
would  have  been  placed  on  the  books  in 
1968  If  purchase  and  accounting  had  been 
used?  With  such  wide  fluctuations  In  market 
prices,  the  level  at  any  point  in  time  or  even 
the  average  for  a  year  provide  no  basis  for 
asset  valuation.  It  will  be  noted  that  for 
seven  of  the  ten  stocks  In  Table  1.  the  prices 
In  April  1970  were  35  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
below  the  lows  In  1968. 

The  selection  of  the  date  or  time  period  to 
use  creates  a  special  problem  particularly 
where  months  elapse  between  the  date  the 
negotiations  are  started  and  their  flnal  con- 
clusion. Significantly  different  values  would 
be  obtained  depending  on  the  date  used. 
This  is  Illustrated  by  a  study  made  of  the 
value  of  General  Telephone  and  Electronics 
common  stock  Issued  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Gary  properties  In  1955." 

Millions 
August    1954,    beginning    of    negotia- 
tions   $63.5 

August    24.    1955,    public    announce- 
ment      117.7 

September    29.    1955 HO.  5 

GT  &   E  Stockholders   approval,  Oct. 
31.  1955.  effective  date  of  merger..  100.9 

Other  dates  or  a  six  months  or  12  months 
average  would  have  yielded  other  totals. 

In  the  hectic  markets  of  the  late  1960s 
even  wider  fiuctuations  took  place  in  secu- 
rity prices  In  short  periods  of  time.  Clearly, 
the  residual  for  goodwill  would  vary  widely 
depending  upon  the  date  or  dates  selected 
to  determine  "fair  value."  And  It  must  be 
kept  In  mind  that  security  prices  may  fluc- 
tuate during  merger  negotiations  for  many 
reasons  which  have  no  relationship  to  the 
proposed  merger;  sometimes  these  changes 
Influence  the  terms  of  merger. 

Clearly,  the  timing  of  a  merger  rather  than 
basic  values  would  Influence  the  amount 
of  goodwill  recorded.^''  And  since  mergers  and 
acquisitions  tend  to  be  more  frequent  during 
p>erlods  of  great  speculation  with  accom- 
panying Inflated  stock  prices,  corporate  as- 
sets Including  goodwill  would  be  written  up 
to  unrealistic  levels  If  their  values  were  Im- 
puted from  such  stock  prices.  Unfortunately, 
at  such  times  there  Is  a  general  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  these  inflated  values  as 
Investors  move  In  a  state  of  euphoria  In  their 
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dreams  of  "instant  wealth".  As  the  months 
go  by.  the  unsustainable  values  are  Increas- 
ingly viewed  as  being  permanent — until  the 
collapse  comes. 

The  factors  to  which  weight  Is  given  by 
Investors  at  such  times  often  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  real  values.  Including 
actual  earning  power,  that  would  be  consid- 
ered if  each  typ>e  of  asset  were  given  a  value 
by  skilled  appraisers. 

Andrew  Barr,  Chief  Accountant  of  the 
SEC.  has  appropriately  observed: 

"In  periods  of  high  market  price  levels 
purchase  accounting  tends  to  Introduce  In- 
flationary values  Into  the  balance  sheet  when 
the  assets  and  Intangibles  of  the  acquired 
companies  are  valued  at  the  market  price  of 
the  stock  Issued.  These  amounts  usually 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  recov- 
ered from  the  earnings  of  the  acquired 
companies."  " 

PUBLIC     UTILITY     EXPERIENCE 

This  Is  not  a  new  problem.  There  has  been 
some  experience  with  the  difficulty  of  using 
market  prices  of  securities  to  determine  as- 
set values  In  the  public  utility  industries 
where  asset  valuation  Is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance In  rate  making  In  connection  with 
public  utility  rate  making,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Smyth  v.  Ames  (1898)  stated  that 
to  ascertain  the  "fair  value  of  the  property 
being  used,"  one  of  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered was  "the  amount  and  market  value 
of  Its  bonds  and  stock.""  However,  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commissions  and  the  Courts  never 
have  been  able  to  Implement  this  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  Instructive  that  in  the  public  utility 
area,  where  there  Is  more  exp>erlence  In  the 
valuation  of  assets  than  In  any  other  part  of 
the  economy.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  use 
market  value  of  securities  as  a  basis  for 
asset  valuation.  The  factors  which  have  pre- 
vented the  use  of  market  values  in  the  util- 
ity fleld  also  are  applicable  to  Industrial 
companies. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  use  of  market 
prices  of  securities  to  determine  values  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  account  must  yield 
results  that  would  make  those  accounts 
meaningless  and  would  result  In  significant 
distortions  of  reported  earnings.  Within  a 
short  period  of  time,  changing  market  prices 
would  make  the  values  used  obsolete — and 
often  by  substantial  amounts.  This  Is  not 
surprising  because  widely  fluctuating  market 
values  reflecting  anticipations,  emotions, 
and  speculation  are  used  to  determine  asset 
values  which  by  their  nature  tend  to  be 
more  stable. 

THE    MAGNITUDE    OF    THE    PROBLEM: 
SOME    tLLDSTRATIONS 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of  the 
magnitude  of  mandatory  amortization  that 
would  have  been  required  and  the  Impact 
on  earnings  if  certain  companies  had  been 
acquired  and  market  values  had  been  used  to 
determine  goodwill.  These  Illustrations  prob- 
ably exaggerate  the  problem  over  time  be- 
cause they  are  largely  based  on  the  high 
prices  prevailing  in  1968  and  1969.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  instructive  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  problem  created  by  mandatory 
amortization  of  goodwill. 

Knortz  has  shovim  that  the  use  of  "this 
procedure  for: 

'"...A  composite  of  five  companies  (Na- 
tional Cash  Register,  Kellogg.  Carrier.  Clark 
Equipment.  Cluett-Peabody )  indicates  that. 
If  a  20  per  cent  premium  over  market  price 
was  paid  to  acquire  that  package,  the  re- 
portable earnings  for  1968.  assixmlng  a 
40-year  amortization  of  goodwill,  would 
have  declined  by  over  40  per  cent  from  the 
reported  earnings  and  would  show  a  similar 
decline   in    each    year   for   40   years.   Stated 
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another  way,  a  company  that  met  the  size 
test  for  'pooling'  would  report  earnings  of 
$148  million  and  a  company  that  paid  the 
same  price  but  was  too  big  to  meet  the  size 
test  would  report  only  $87  million.  Further- 
more. If  a  10-year  amortization  requirement 
was  found  necessary,  the  second  group 
would  have  been  csked  to  report  a  loss  of 
$73  million.  As  an  Investor,  one  might 
properly  ask  whether  reportable  earnings 
should  shift  by  $221  million  depending  upon 
which  buyer  makes  the  deal!"" 

A  study  of  Polaroid  Corporation  showed 
that  if  that  company  had  been  acquired  at 
the  stock  market  values  prevailing  in  1968, 
the  estimated  goodwill  would  have  been  so 
large  that  if  all  earnings  at  the  1968  level 
were  used.  It  would  take  44  to  69  years  to 
amortize  It." 

FLDCTOATING   GOODWILL 

Singer  and  Tanzola  have  studied  the  mar- 
ket prices  of  three  important  companies  and 
showed  how  widely  goodwill  would  have 
fluctuated  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
If  they  had  been  acquired."  For  two  of  the 
companies  there  would  have  been  a  shift  to 
negative  goodwill  when  their  market  prices 
fell  below  book  value." 

"If  Standard  OH  of  Ohio  were  acquired  by 
another  company  at  its  1968  market  high,  the 
excess  paid  over  Its  book  net  worth  would 
have  been  approximately  $465  million :  at  Its 
1969  high  the  excess  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately $1  billion;  and  at  current  market 
values  the  excess  would  be  a  little  over  $700 
million.  Likewise,  the  excess  for  United  Air- 
lines would  have  approximated  $672  million 
at  Its  1968  high  market  price,  but  it  would 
then  have  dropped  to  $342  million  at  its  1969 
high,  and  at  current  prices,  this  excess  would 
have  disappeared  entirely  In  that  Unlted's 
stock  Is  now  trading  for  less  than  book  value. 
Also,  B.  F.  Goodrich's  excess  would  have  been 
$160  million  at  its  1968  high,  $360  million  at 
Its  1969  high,  and  now.  Just  a  few  months 
later,  the  $360  million  excess  has  tobogganed 
down  $460  million  to  a  $100  million  bargain 
purchase.  .  . ." 

Singer  and  Tanzola  also  made  estimates  of 
the  extent  to  which  1969  earnings  would  have 
been  reduced  If  goodwill  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  high  market  price  reached  In 
1969.  The  most  dramatic  Impact  would  have 
been  on  IBM  whose  entire  1968  earnings 
would  have  been  wiped  out  because  the  mar- 
ket premium  over  book  value  wras  so  great. 

Professors  Copeland  and  Wojdak  made  a 
study  to  determine  how  much  goodwill  would 
have  had  to  be  recorded  by  26  companies  If 
they  had  used  purchase  accounting  instead 
of  pooling  of  Interests  for  169  acquisitions  be- 
tween July  1,  1966  and  June  30.  1967.  Un- 
recorded goodwill  was  estimated  at  $1,605 
million  or  about  2'2  times  the  total  book 
value  of  $653  million  for  the  acquired  firms.'" 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  amovmt  rec- 
orded as  goodwill  would  have  been  smaller 
to  the  extent  that  other  assets  would  have 
been  revalued  upward  and  if  some  discount 
from  market  price  had  been  used.  Moreover, 
the  acquisition  terms  might  have  been  less 
generous  if  the  purchase  method  of  account- 
ing had  been  used. 

If  it  Is  assumed  that  the  Copeland-Wojdak 
estimates  are  typical  and  that  unrecorded 
goodwill  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  times 
book  value,  the  overall  Impact  on  earnings 
of  mandatory  amortization  may  be  esti- 
mated. In  the  following  estimate  It  Is  as- 
siuned  that  the  tax  on  profits  Is  50  per  cent, 
the  margin  on  sales  is  6  per  cent,  and  that 
sales  are  2.3  times  as  large  as  net  worth." 

NON-POOL  PROPrrs 
While  these  estimates  admittedly  are  rough 
since  they  probably  overstate  the  amount  of 
goodwill  to  be  recorded.  It  nevertheless  Is 
clear  that  the  use  of  the  purchase  method  of 
accounting  would  have  resulted  In  a  decima- 
tion of  profits  whether  the  write  off  period 
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were  10,  20,  or  40  years.  Are  we  to  beUeve  that 
as  a  result  of  acquisitions,  corporate  profits 
would  be  so  drastically  reduced  from  their 
level  before  such  acquisitions? 

If  we  were  to  make  the  extreme  assump- 
tion that  half  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies were  acquired  through  common  stock 
Issuance  by  the  other  half,  on  the  basis  of 
these  data  total  profits  In  manufacturing 
would  be  reduced  by  45.3  per  cent  with  10 
year  write-offs,  22.7  per  cent  on  20  year  write- 
offs and  11.3  per  cent  on  the  40  year  basis. 
Wotild  such  drastic  declines  In  profits  take 
place  because  of  a  change  in  owmershlp? 
"Phis  would  seem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  eco- 
nomic reality.  It  tinderllnes  dramatically,  the 
distorted  earnings  picture  that  would  result 
If  goodwill  were  created  on  the  basis  of 
market  values  of  securities  and  then  written 
off  mandatorily  as  is  proposed. 

"The  restatement  of  assets  required  under 
purchase  accounting  usually  has  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  reported  earnings  of  the  ac- 
quired company.  To  the  extent  that  fixed 
assets  are  Increased  and  a  new  basis  for 
depreciation  Is  established,  those  charges  are 
Increased.  If  goodwill  Is  set  up  on  the  books 
and  mandatorily  amortized  as  Is  proposed  In 
the  Exposiu-e  Draft  ( par.  106 ) ,  reported  earn- 
ings are  further  reduced. 

"These  reductions  In  reported  earnings  take 
place  even  though  the  acquired  company 
continues  to  produce  the  same  products  or 
services  with  the  same  plant  and  equipment, 
the  same  personnel,  the  same  working  capi- 
tal, and  the  same  management.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  noted  that  although  reported  earn- 
ings are  reduced  while  goodwill  is  being 
amortized,  when  the  amortization  is  complet- 
ed "the  earnings  are  miraculously  restored."  >* 
Actually,  real  earning  power  had  never  been 
Impaired  throughout  the  writeoff  period  and 
to  report  them  at  lower  amounts  Is  Inac- 
curate and  misleading. 

The  economic  reality  Is  unchanged.  The 
combination  does  not  change  the  trend  of 
production  in  the  Industries  affected,  It  does 
not  change  gross  national  product.  It  does 
not  change  prices,  to  the  extent  goodwill  Is 
written  off  it  does  not  change  the  cash  flow — 
only  reported  earnings  are  reduced.  Thus, 
the  more  that  Is  paid  for  a  company,  the  less 
would  be  earned  under  purchase  accounting. 
"This  Is  unrealistic  and  Indicates  that  the 
mandatory  amortization  of  artificially  cre- 
ated goodwill  doesn"t  make  much  economic 
sense.  Actually,  under  purchasing  account- 
ing less  would  be  paid  for  acquired  com- 
panies In  order  to  minimize  the  adverse  Im- 
pact on  earnings.  The  problem  would  be  re- 
duced in  size  as  would  the  price  received  by 
the  acquired   company"s   stockholders. 

SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 

The  use  of  security  values  to  determine 
"fair  values'"  combined  with  mandatory 
amortization  of  the  resulting  goodwill  would 
make  a  shambles  out  of  earnings  reports. 
Security  prices  provide  a  completely  unsatis- 
factory basis  for  determining  "fair  values"  lor 
the  books  of  account  because  they  are 
affected  by  forces  which  are  significantly 
different  from  those  determining  asset  val- 
ues. "The  timing  of  a  merger  rather  than  the 
basic  values  would  determine  the  amount  of 
goodwill  recorded.  A  company  could  carry  a 
burden  of  heavy  amortization  for  up  to  40 
years  because  of  bad  timing  of  a  merger.  This 
may  be  good  accounting — although  I  doubt 
It — but  It  Is  very  bad  economics. 

The  sharp  reductions  In  reported  profits 
under  purchase  accounting  would  be  highly 
unrealistic  and  would  create  problems  In 
connection  with  profit  sharl-ig  plans,  costs  In 
government  contracts,  and  other  areas.  The 
changes  designed  to  eliminate  accounting 
methods  which  act  to  Inflate  earnings  are 
constructive.  However,  the  proposed  shift  to 
purchase  accounting  would  create  such  un- 
fortunate economic  effects  that  It  is  an  \m- 
deslrable  substitute  for  pooling. 
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TABLE  1  -PERCENT  DECLINE  IN  STOCK  PRICES  OF  10  SELECTED  CONGLOMERATES  FROM  HIGH  AND  LOW  IN  1968  TO 

APR.  9.  1970 
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87 

29.0 
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74.7 
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Sources  Standard  and  Poor.  Security  Owner's  Stock  Guide.  Deceml)er  1969,  pp.  22,  28,  52.  94,  100,  122,  130.  208.  210  and  the 
New  York  Times.  Apr.  10.  1970.  pp.  58.  60.  64. 

'1  Robert  G.  Ellis.  "Accounting  for  Good- 
will," an  address  before  the  22nd  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Financial  Analysts  Feder- 
ation. May  14.  1969. 

"These  are  not  academic  theorizing  since 
Goodrich  was  subject  to  an  attempted  take- 
over that  failed. 

'^Alvln  M.  Singer  and  Frank  J.  Tanzola. 
"Entity  Accounting  For  Business  Combina- 
tions Serves  Investors,"  U.S.  Industries,  Inc., 
November  1969,  pp.  4-5. 

'•  Ronald  M.  Copeland  and  Joseph  P.  Wo- 
Jdak,  "Valuation  of  Unrecorded  Goodwill  In 
Merger-Minded  Firms,"  Financial  Analysts 
Journal.   September-October   1969,   p.   60. 

'■  In  1968,  the  margin  on  sales  was  5.7  per 
cent  for  leading  manufacturing  companies 
and  sales  were  2.3  times  net  worth.  Derived 
from  First  National  City  Bank,  Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter.  April  1969.  p.  41. 

"Leonard  Spacek,  "The  Merger  Account- 
ing Dilemma — Proposed  Solutions,"  before 
The  American  Bar  Association  National  In- 
stitute. New  York,  October  23,  1969,  p.  21. 


Nelworth Jl.000.00  .. 

Seles        2.3DO.0O.. 

Profit  oeloie  t««es 276.00  .. 

Profit  alter  tajes 138.00  .. 

Good*  III  2'.  times  net  worth  2.500.00 

10-yeat  writeott  250.  00  .. 

Profit  before  taxes  becomes    . .  26.  OO 

Profit  after  taws  becomes 13.00 

21)-year  *'iteoff 125.00     ..._ 

Proti' before  taxes  becomes  ...  151.00                45.3 

Profit  after  ta»es  becomes 75.50 

40- year  writeoff   .    .  62.50 

Profit  before  taies  becomes 213.50                Zt6 

Profit  alter  taxes  becomes 106l75  
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WCAS  general  manager,  Donald  S.  Shaw, 
Jr.,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Tom 
Phillips  Trophy. 

This  is  the  second  Tom  Phillips  Award 
for  radio  station  WCAS  in  its  3  years  of 
existence,  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  the  news  reporting  field  and 
truly  indicative  of  the  enterprise,  zeal 
and  effectiveness  of  the  WCAS  news 
gathering  organization.  The  station  won 
its  first  Phillips  trophy  for  its  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  referendum  in  Cambridge. 

The  station's  coverage  of  the  Somer- 
ville  mayoral  election  won  the  UPI  spe- 
cial citation  for  election  coverage  in  com- 
petition with  stations  from  all  over  New 
England,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  ef- 
fective work  of  the  news  manager,  John 
Callarman,  and  staffers.  Bill  O'Neill  and 
Meg  Colton. 

To  my  knowledge,  radio  station  WCAS 
is  the  first  small  station  to  have  earned 
so  many  awards  and  citations  during  the 
beginning  years  of  operation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  these  commendable  ef- 
forts to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  salute  radio  station  WCAS,  Cam- 
bridge, its  owners  and  operators,  Kaiser- 
Globe  Broadcasting,  and  its  dedicated 
staff. 


SPEAKER  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


FOOTNOTES 

•An  address  by  Dr.  Backman  before  the 
New  York  University  Men  In  Finance,  May  1. 
1970.  The  Lawyers  Club,  New  York  City. 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Reed  K  Storey.  SEC  Com- 
ment No.  40.  March  19.  1969,  p.  5. 

-Knortz  has  suggested  setting  a  size  test 
at  "the  lower  of  25  per  cent  of  the  combined 
common  stock  equity  or  $5  million  of  ex- 
change price."  Herbert  C.  Knortz.  "Economic 
Realism  and  Business  Combinations."  an 
address  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Se- 
curity Analysts.  January  29.   1970,  p.   14. 

'  "SEC  Comment  No.  40".  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

'George  R.  Catlett  and  Norman  O.  Olson. 
"Accounting  for  Goodwill."  Accounting  Re- 
search Study  No.  10,  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  New  York, 
1968.  p.  64. 

■  Homer  Krlpke  has  pointed  out  that  rights 
offerings  are  priced  10  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  below  the  market.  Moreover,  the  mar- 
ket price  tends  to  go  down  while  a  stock  Is 
being  registered  for  cash  sale  In  expectation 
of  an  increase  in  the  supply.  Finally,  the 
expense  of  registration  and  underwriting 
spread  on  a  common  stock  Issue  are  not  In- 
substantial." Comments  to  Accounting  Re- 
search Study  No.  10.  In  The  Business  Lawyer. 
November  1968.  p.  110. 

'■  All  of  this  decline  was  not  due  to  the 
rights  offering.  During  that  period,  oil  stocks 
generally  were  declining. 

■  Motorola  was  selling  at  around  $146  in 
November  1969  when  shareholders  were  given 
the  right  to  subscribe  to  new  shares  at  $125 
per  share,  or  a  discount  of  about  15  per  cent. 
Similarly.  Kimberly-Clark  was  selling  at 
about  S61  in  June  1969  and  stockholders  were 
given  the  right  to  subscribe  at  $56.50  a  share, 
or  a  discount  of  about  7  per  cent. 

■Kripke,  op,  cit.,  p.  111. 

•Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California.  Decision  No.  75  873,  July  1. 
1969.  p.  63. 

'  During  periods  of  depressed  security 
prices  the  amount  of  goodwill  would  create 
less  of  a  problem. 

'  "SEC  Comment  No.  40, "  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

"  Knortz.  op.  cit..  p.  13. 


WCAS  AWARDS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  neigh- 
boring Cambridge  there  is  a  radio  sta- 
tion which  is  widely  heard  in  many  com- 
munities in  my  district  largely  because 
of  its  intensive  local  and  area  news  cov- 
erage. 

This  is  a  most  commendable  eflfort  for 
any  radio  or  television  station,  but  with 
respect  to  radio  station  WCAS  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  these  fine  activities  have 
brought  the  station  deserved  recognition 
and  awards  from  the  news  reporting  fra- 
ternity. 

In  fact,  earlier  this  year  station  WCAS 
was  honored  by  the  noted  United  Press 
International  for  its  news  £uid  election 
coverage.  The  station  won  the  highly 
coveted  Tom  Phillips  Award  for  best 
news  story  in  the  small  radio  station 
category  in  New  England.  In  addition, 
station  WCAS  received  a  special  cita- 
tion for  election  coverage. 

A  running  account  and  description  of 
events  at  Harvard  University's  adminis- 
tration building  was  judged  the  top  news 
story  by  a  panel  of  Judges  at  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism.  This 
13-minute  on-the-scene  coverage  was 
performed  by  dedicated  newsman  and 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  flout  an  adage  well 
known  in  New  England  and.  I  am  sure, 
familiar  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  refer  to  the  saying  that 
"Praise  to  the  face  is  an  open  disgrace." 
That  does  not  apply  in  this  House  and  on 
this  occasion. 

Men  possessed  of  eloquence  that  could 
never  be  mine  have  spoken  of  the  long 
and  honorable  public  service  career  of 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  outdo  them.  I  would  like  it  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  I  join  whole- 
heartedly in  every  tribute  paid  him.  He 
is  a  great  American  and  a  tremendous 
human  being. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  5' 2  years  ago, 
the  Speaker  has  been  my  mentor  and  my 
friend.  No  freshman  Member  could  ever 
have  received  more  kindly  treatment  or 
greater  consideration  than  has  been  ac- 
corded me  by  our  Speaker.  He  has  guided 
and  assisted  me  in  hundreds  of  ways. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that 
I  could  not  be  present  at  the  House  re- 
ception for  the  Speaker  or  the  Demo- 
cratic dinner  at  which  he  was  guest  of 
honor.  At  the  time  of  the  reception  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  my  district, 
one  section  of  which  had  been  hit  by  a 
devastating  tornado.  I  know  that  under 
similar  circumstances  the  Speaker,  a 
man  of  deep  compassion  and  a  man  al- 
ways concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
the  peolpe  he  represents,  would  have 
wanted  to  be  with  his  home  folks.  On 
the  evening  of  the  Democratic  dinner, 
I  was  making  a  commencement  address 
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to  a  high  school  graduating  class  which 
included  some  of  my  nephews. 

In  fulfilling  these  duties  of  my  ofBce,  I 
felt  that  in  a  very  real  way  I  was  doing 
honor  to  the  Speaker,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  train  me  in  the  way  I  go. 

I  am  sad  that  our  Speaker  will  not  be 
with  us  after  this  Congress.  I,  like  so 
many  others,  have  been  strengthened 
and  made  a  better  man  by  his  friend- 
ship and  trust.  My  warm  wishes  are  with 
him  and  Mrs.  McCormack.  As  I  have 
sometimes  said  to  the  Speaker,  "We 
Irishmen  have  to  stick  together."  He  has 
always  stuck  with  me,  and  I  hope  I  have 
not  failed  him. 


RACE  MIXING— FRUSTRATIONS 
AND  FAILURES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
present  administration  announces  con- 
tinued programs  to  pacify  the  fanatical 
race  mixers  by  further  compulsory  de- 
struction of  public  schools  in  the  South, 
I  feel  it  most  appropriate  to  examine  an- 
other race  mixing  failure  in  the  North — 
Gary,  Ind.  I  say  another,  because  all 
America  is  familiar  with  the  tragic  ex- 
hibition of  race  mixing  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  story  of  what  happened  to  Horace 
Mann  School  in  Gary,  Ind.,  reemphasizes 
the  failure  of  forced  integration  and  the 
tremendous  waste  of  funds  and  efforts. 

Apparently,  the  social  theorists  and 
egalitarians  who  day  by  day  see  their 
plans  proven  erroneous  refuse  to  accept 
the  truth.  Race  mixing  was  never  in- 
tended to  work  nor  to  be  peaceful.  It  was 
devised  and  intended  but  to  provoke  agi- 
tation and  disruption  of  patterns  of  living 
and  to  alienate  human  relationships.  We 
of  the  South  have  for  years  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  our  liberal  and  moderate  north- 
em  friends  that  education  is  a  local  mat- 
ter and  now  find  in  our  areas  a  vast 
abandonment  of  the  public  schools  and 
a  reestablishment  of  many  small  com- 
munity schools,  independent  of  any  Fed- 
eral interference,  funds,  or  control.  This 
is  freedom  in  action  by  responsible  and 
concerned  parents  who  are  far  more  alert 
to  the  crisis  provoked  by  race  mixing  than 
the  bureaucrats  in  Government  who  feel 
that  if  their  theories  have  not  yet  caught 
on  they  can  by  more  "force"  laws,  and 
large  appropriations  of  taxpayers'  money, 
either  whip  or  buy  the  parents  into 
submission. 

I  insert  a  story  on  the  Gary,  Ind., 
school  situation,  a  newsclipping,  and  a 
letter  from  a  schoolteacher  in  my  dis- 
trict, following  my  remarks: 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Apr.  27,  1970] 

What  Happened  to  One  "Model"  High 

School:  Close-Up  of  Desegregation 
Qaet,  Ind. — Horace  Mann  School  looks 
peaceful  enough — a  trim,  three-story  brick 
building  sprawling  along  a  slope  fronting  on 
Garfield  Street  in  what  once  was  Gary's  pres- 
tigious West  Side, 
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But  inside,  as  in  thousvids  of  other  schools 
around  the  country,  ther&-~te^iro«6^1e.  Some 
of  the  symptoms  are  these: 

Academic  achievement  is  declining  stead- 
ily. 

Tension  and  violence  are  on  the  increase. 

Faculty  morale  Is  shaky. 

Students  speak  of  a  loss  of  loyalty  to  the 
school. 

The  background  for  these  troubles:  The 
neighborhood  is  changing  its  rau:ial  base 
from  white  to  black.  Some  say  the  change, 
while  difficult,  Is  good.  Others  view  It  as 
nothing  short  of  disaster. 

For  nearly  40  years,  Horace  Mann  has  been 
the  prestige  school  In  Gary,  a  grimy  and 
hard-working  city  of  steel  mills  perched  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Gary 
has  about  180,000  pec^le. 

If  parents  In  Gary  wsmted  their  child  to 
get  the  best  public-school  education  avail- 
able, they  maneuvered  to  enroll  him  in 
Horace  Mann.  Other  schools  may  have  ex- 
celled In  football  or  basketball,  but  Horace 
Mann  always  meant  brains. 

In  the  old  days,  nearly  all  the  pupils  were 
white.  They  came  from  large  brick  homes  and 
quietly  expensive  apartment  buildings.  Their 
parents  were  doctors,  lawyers,  factory  execu- 
tives and  store  owners. 

FIRST,  busing 

In  1964,  some  black  children  were  bused 
in  for  classes  in  the  seventh  grade,  lowest  at 
the  six-year  school.  Within  three  years,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  use  buses,  because  the 
neighborhood  around  the  school  was  chang- 
ing anyway. 

.Som;  of  the  white  families  shifted  to  the 
expensive  Miller  section  In  Gary's  northeast 
corner,  as  Negroes  moved  Into  the  West  Side. 
Others  have  fled  to  Crown  Point,  Merrlllvllle 
and  other  suburbs.  The  neighborhood  around 
Horace  Mann  is  heavily  sprinkled  with  "For 
Sale"  signs  posted  by  white  residents  who 
have  not  yet  left  who  Intend  to  move  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

A  business  area  nearby  is  pock-marked 
with  abandoned  stores  and  restaurants, 
empty  and  forlorn.  Some  citizens,  both 
whites  and  blacks,  say  they  are  afraid  to  ven- 
ture outdoors  after  dark  for  fear  of  being 
robbed  or  beaten. 

The  movement  has  been  swift.  Two  years 
ago.  Negroes  comprised  21  per  cent  of  Horace 
Mann's  enrollment.  A  year  ago,  blacks  formed 
24  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  This  year, 
Horace  Mann  is  33  per  cent  black  and  27  per 
cent  of  Mexican  or  Puerto  Rlcan  descent. 
On  a  cltywlde  basis,  63  per  cent  of  the  public- 
school  pupils  in  Gary  are  Negroes — one  of  the 
largest  proportions  of  blacks  of  any  city  in 
the  nation. 

Local  educators  agree  that  within  a  few 
years,  the  enrollment  at  Horace  Mann  will  be 
nearly  all  black. 

FACTOBS    OTHER   THAN    RACE 

Some  of  the  people  connected  with  the 
school  accept  today's  troubles  as  part  of  the 
price  society  must  pay  for  racial  neglect  and 
discrimination.  And  they  argue  there  are 
other  factors — Vietnam,  narcotics,  inflation, 
the  youth  rebellion — which  are  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  problems  In  practically 
every  school  regardless  of  its  racial  makeup. 

But  the  foremost  difficulty  at  Horace  Mann, 
nearly  everyone  concedes,  is  how  to  co{>e  with 
a  student  population  whose  racial  composi- 
tion Ls  rapidly  changing. 

Lawrence  Gehrlng,  Jr.,  a  former  lowan  who 
took  over  as  principal  last  autumn,  said  he 
welcomes  the  chance  to  work  with  chUdren 
who  need  help.  "In  Iowa  we  Just  talked  about 
problems  of  race,  but  we  were  not  really  In- 
volved," said  Mr.  Gehrlng,  who  Is  white.  "I'm 
here  because  I  want  to  be  here." 

Horace  Mann,  Its  principal  added.  Is  "a 
successful,  integrated  school."  By  that,  Mr. 
Gehrlng  explained,  he  means  they  have  had 
no  major  disorder  with  racial  overtones,  most 
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teachers  are  dedicated  to  nondiscrimination 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  upgrade  aca- 
demic performance. 

But  Mr.  Gehrlng  also  sees  racial  barriers 
among  his  pupils  hardening.  He  Is  coming, 
reluctantly,  to  believe  that  black  pupils 
would  do  better  with  black  teachers  than 
with  white  Instructors  If  the  racial  turnover 
neared  100  per  cent. 

Some  whites,  the  principal  said,  refuse  to 
cheer  the  school's  all-black  basketball  team. 
No  Negroes  take  part  In  varsity  swimming, 
golf  or  tennis.  Some  Negroes  recently  wanted 
to  form  a  black  student  union,  but  Mr.  Geh- 
rlng refused  p>ermlsslon  unless  anyone  was 
admitted,  regardless  of  race. 

LOWER   SCORES 

Most  of  the  worries,  however,  lie  In  the 
classroom.  Until  three  years  ago.  Horace 
Mann  pupils  consistently  ranked  above  not 
only  those  In  other  schools  in  Gary,  but  above 
the  national  student  average  in  bttslc  aca- 
demic skills.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
school,  as  a  whole,  to  score  better  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  schools  In  the  country  on  tests 
of  mental  aptitude,  reading,  chemistry,  al- 
gebra and  U.S.  history. 

Now  the  trend  Is  downward.  Tests  on  the 
Intelligence  quotient  of  eighth-grade  pupils 
showed  Horace  Mann  students  scored  an 
average  of  95 — normal  Is  100 — In  1967.  This 
term  It  dropped  to  90.1.  Composite  scores  of 
basic-skill  tests  given  last  autumn  rated 
Mann's  eighth-grade  puprils  at  a  shade  under 
the  seventh-grade  level.  The  latest  mean 
verbal-I.Q.  scores  for  Gary's  eighth -graders 
cltywlde  are  below  the  national  average,  and 
scores  for  pupils  at  Horace  Mann  are  slightly 
under  the  cltywlde  average. 

Many  of  the  black  pupils,  Mr.  Oehring 
noted,  have  been  shuttled  from  one  school  to 
another  for  their  entire  academic  careers. 
They  have  never  had  a  chanc«,  he  said,  to  ad- 
just to  any  one  of  those  schools  or  to  any 
single  group  of  teachers. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Goldman,  a  white  teacher 
who  has  been  at  the  school  for  14  years,  re- 
called that  five  years  ago  she  had  at  least 
40  pupils  in  her  accelerated  course  in  sopho- 
more English  for  fast  learners. 

This  year,  she  had  25  and  she  said  all  but 
four  or  five  of  them  would  have  been  rated 
only  average  students  a  few  years  ago.  She 
reported:  "Some  of  them  read  with  under- 
standing at  a  sixth-grade  level — I  have  to 
practically  translate  every  sentence  In  our 
textbook." 

When  she  came  to  Horace  Mann  in  1956, 
the  gray-haired  teacher  said,  she  had  her 
eighth-grade  pupils  reading  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
This  year  those  books  are  too  tough  for  her 
tenth-graders  to  tackle. 

ADJtrSTINO  TO  THE  SYSTEM 

David  Williams,  a  Negro  and  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Horace  Mann  for  seven  years, 
expressed  a  different  viewpoint.  The  school 
always  has  had  some  slow  learners  and  some 
fast  ones,  with  most  pupils  rated  average, 
he  said. 

And  while  the  general  achievement  level 
of  the  school  Is  dropping,  said  Mr.  WilUams, 
statistics  alone  are  not  the  sole  objective.  He 
predicted  that  the  learning  rate  will  pick  up 
again  as  children  adjust  to  the  system.  He 
added : 

"When  I  first  came  here  we  had  a  good 
school,  and  I  feel  we  still  do  have  a  good 
school.  A  teacher  who  feels  there  U  no  hope 
Is  In  bad  shape." 

But  some  teachers  at  Horace  Mann  feel 
Just  that  way:  that  there  is  no  hope.  T^irn- 
over  of  faculty  members  once  was  three  or 
four  a  year.  Last  year  27  of  the  nearly  100 
teachers  left,  and  others  admit  they  are  look- 
ing for   work   elsewhere. 

One  teacher  said  she  will  take  early  retire- 
ment, even  though  It  will  reduce  her  pen- 
sion considerably.  She  explained  she  simply 
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cannot   handle   the   pupils   any   longer   and 
feels  frustrated  In  trying  to  help  them. 

■You  find  yourself  waking  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  wondering  how  to  reach 
these  kids. "  she  sighed.  "I  haven't  found  a 
wav." 

MAINTAINING     ORDER 

Discipline  is  a  problem  at  Horace  Mann,  as 
It  IS  In  many  schools,  although  there  have 
been  no  major  outbre.iks.  The  school  system 
hires  two  off-duty  policemen  to  cruise  around 
the  biUldlng  all  day  in  an  unmarked  car  to 
keep  outsiders  from  entering  and  disrupting 
classes. 

■Without  those  policemen."  admitted  one 
faculty  member,  "we  couldnt  operate." 

Police  also  were  hired  this  year  to  keep  out 
gate  crashers  at  school  dances  after  a  series 
of  Incidents.  This  winter,  a  student  drew  an 
air  pistol  on  a  teacher,  and  another  pupil  was 
shot  to  death  at  a  private  party.  Several  times 
guns  have  been  taken  away  from  students. 
Visitors"  automobiles  at  night  meetings  and 
dances  frequently  are  damaged  and  robbed. 
The  Holiday  Ball,  for  30  years  the  schools  big 
social  event  of  the  Christmas  season,  was 
canceled  last  year  for  lack  of  Interest  and  fear 
of  violence. 

■Discipline  Is  a  dirty  word.  I  guess."  shud- 
dered one  teacher.  ■Order  In  the  halls  is  very 
bad  Students  Just  defy  us  to  correct  them 
in  any  way."" 

She  said  of  black  pupils: 
They  seem  to  feel  when  I"m  correcting 
them  that  I  wouldn't  do  it  to  a  white  child. 
They  distrust  me.  But  If  you  punish  a  white 
child,  at  least  you  don"t  have  the  NAACP 
(National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People)  and  the  Urban  League 
coming  down  on  you." 

Another  white  faculty  member  com- 
mented: 

"Most  of  the  kids  would  rather  drop  dead 
than  open  a  door  for  you.  A  few  years  ago,  if 
you  told  a  kid  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper. 
he"d  say  'Yes  ma"am'  and  pick  It  up  Now  he 
says  'Go  to  hell.'  " 

David  O.  Dickson  a  white  who  has  taught 
English  at  Horace  Mann  for  eight  years  con- 
tended a  defiant  attitude  on  the  part  of  black 
pupils  Is  only  a  symptom  of  the  Negro's  at- 
taining self-respect  as  a  person.  Teachers 
make  a  mistake  If  they  Uke  It  as  a  personal 
Insult  he  said. 

Mr.  Dickson  mentioned  a  Negro  girl  who 
lives  In  Gary's  central  district  where  narcot- 
ics and  prostitution  are  widespread.  The  girl 
told  him  the  teacher  recalled  that  she  senses 
a  feeling  of  revulsion  on  the  part  of  some 
students  and  teachers — solely  because  of 
where  she  lives.  ■•I"ve  never  done  anything 
wrong"  said  the  girl  '"but  they  look  at  me 
like  I"m  a  piece  of  dirt."' 
Said  Mr.  Dickson: 

•  I  feel  these  kids  are  my  kids — black,  white 
or  whatever.  It's  our  function  to  take  every 
student  from  wherever  he  is  and  bring  hUn 
up  as  high  as  he  can  go.  Sure,  our  school  Is 
a  dUTerent  school  than  It  was  before.  And 
maybe  its  a  better  school,  because  we're 
helping  people  who  need  help  more  than 
the  former  students  did." 

John  P.  Prlel,  a  white  who  has  taught  so- 
cial studies  in  the  school  for  13  years,  agreed 
with  others  that  Horace  Mann  probably  will 
be  an  all-black  school  In  a  few  years. 

'The  only  Integrated  schools  are  schools  In 
transition,  and  that's  regrettable,"  Mr.  Prlel 
said.  "Integration  by  and  large  Is  a  failure. 
We  never  have  developed  a  unified  social  sys- 
tem." 

The  real  losers  at  Horace  Mann,  he  added, 
may  be  the  more  than  500  pupils  from  Span- 
ish-speaking families.  Less  bold  than  Ne- 
groes who  have  been  buoyed  by  recent  prog- 
ress In  civil  rights,  these  students  tend  to 
sit  quietly  at  the  back  of  the  classroom.  Mr. 
Prlel  said  they  cause  little  trouble,  but  often, 
because  of  language  problems  and  other  rea- 
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sons,   they  do  not  really  comprehend  what 
is  going  on. 

LOSS     OF     INTEREST 

Jane  G.^ebe.  a  17-year-old  white  Junior, 
said  she  intends  to  stay  at  Horace  Mann  al- 
though most  of  her  close  friends  have  trans- 
ferred to  predominantly  white  suburban 
schools.  She's  staying,  she  explained,  only 
because  of  her  devotion  to  the  school  choral 
club.  She  added: 

•Interest  In  student  affairs  Is  Just  gone. 
My  best  friend  Is  a  cheerleader  and  she  Is 
really  disgusted.  At  the  basketball  games, 
the  faculty  outnumber  the  students." 

Another  pupil  added: 

"Nobody  really  cares  about  school  any 
more.  It's  a  place  where  you  come  to  spend 
a  few  hours  a  day,  and  that's  It." 

Jane's  father,  mother  and  brother  all  are 
Horace  Mann  graduates.  She  recalled  that 
only  six  years  ago.  when  her  brother  played 
in  the  school  band,  the  concerts  were  Jammed 
with  spectators.  Now.  she  said,  hardly  any- 
one shows  up. 

Eight  white  families  have  moved  out  of 
her  block  since  last  September,  Jane  said, 
and  her  family  probably  will  move,  too.  If 
thev  can  find  a  place. 

'"i'm  not  for  forced  integration."  said  the 
girl.  "They  |the  Negroes]  didn't  want  to 
come,  and  we  didn't  want  them." 

HOPEFUL     SIGNS 

Not  all  the  pupils  feel  that  way.  Howard 
Bernstein,  a  white  senior,  admitted: 

"It  has  been  a  very  tense  atmosphere 
around  here  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  It's 
been  hell,  but  I  think  It's  benefited  every- 
body." 

Howard  said  he  lives  only  three  blocks  from 
the  school,  and  his  family  has  no  Intention 
of  moving 

"This  Is  my  school,  regardless  of  what  It 
Is."  the  youth  said.  '"Everybody  complains 
that  the  neighborhood  Is  changing.  Well.  It 
wouldn't  change  If  people  didn't  move  out." 
During  the  1968  election  campaign,  he 
recalled,  a  Negro  family  moved  Into  his 
block  A  white  resident  Immediately  posted 
two  signs  m  his  front  yard — one  backing 
George  Wallace  for  President  and  the  other 
offering  the  house  for  sale.  The  house  did 
not  sell,  and  eventually  both  signs  were 
taken  down. 

■They  don't  go  out  to  dinner  together."  he 
said  of  the  black  family  and  the  white 
family.  "But  they  don't  shoot  at  each  other, 
either." 

Howard  remembers  how  It  was  when  he  was 
in  the  seventh  grade,  and  Negro  pupils  were 
brought  into  Horace  Mann.  He  said: 

"Everybody  was  afraid  of  everybody  else. 
It  was  weird.  My  friends  didn't  want  the 
'niggers'  In.  But  now  It's  changed.  They're 
not  'niggers.'  They're  our  friends." 

Dennis  Roberts  was  one  of  those  Negroes 
who  entered  Howard  Bernstein's  seventh- 
grade  class.  Now  Dennis.  17.  Is  president  of 
the  student  council.  He  regards  integration 
as  part  of  the  learning  process,  although  he 
feels  It  would  be  more  effecUve  If  applied  to 
housing  rather  than  limited  to  education. 

"It's  sad  that  Americans  can  be  so  rich  and 
still  be  so  stupid,"  he  said.  "They  see  a  Negro 
family  moving  Into  the  neighborhood,  and 
right  away  they  re  afraid  all  the  grass  Is 
going  to  die." 

About  56  per  cent  of  Gary's  citizens  are 
nonwhltes.  Three  years  ago.  Richard  G. 
Hatcher  became  the  first  Negro  to  be  elected 
mayor.  Mayor  Hatcher  said  part  of  the  answer 
to  situations  like  Horace  Mann  is  to  stop 
"block-busting."  in  which  real  estate  agents 
stimulate  panic  sales  of  white-owned  houses 
by  spreading  rumors  that  Negroes  are  mov- 
ing into  the  area.  "If  all  neighborhoods  and 
surrounding  suburban  areas  were  completely 
open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  and  can  af- 
ford to  live  there."  the  mayor  said,  "there 
would  be  no  place  to  run." 
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THE  problem:  just  poverty? 
Dr.  Gordon  L.  McAndrew.  43.  has  been 
Gary  school  superintendent  for  nearly  two 
years.  The  decline  In  Horace  Mann's  class- 
room performance,  he  said.  Is  not  caused  by 
race  but  by  plain  poverty.  Dr.  McAndrew  ex- 
plained that  the  child  from  a  poor  family 
often  Is  net  encouraged  at  home  to  excel  In 
his  studies— and  frequently  he  doesn't.  The 
further  such  a  child  goes  in  school,  he  said, 
the  wider  grows  the  performance  gap  between 
him  and  a  middle-class  youngster.  The  an- 
swer, said  the  superintendent.  Is  to  catch 
children  from  the  poverty  areiis  as  young  as 
possible  and  provide  the  educational  fotmda- 
tlon  on  which  to  build. 

Gary  now  is  engaged  In  a  federal  program 
which  enrolls  all  4-year-olds  of  poor  families 
In  preschool  classes.  Preliminary  tests,  au- 
thorities report,  are  encouraging  and  Indi- 
cate that  the  trend  of  declining  academic 
achievement  can  be  reversed.  Said  Dr.  Mc- 
Andrew : 

"The  big  question  is:  Can  we  retain  that 
growth  through  high  school?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  kids  can  learn.  I  do  worry  sometimes 
how  close  we  are  to  midnight.  Do  we  have 
enough  time  to  help  these  kids?  " 

Dr.  McAndrew  admitted  he  Is  concerned 
about  whites"  abandoning  the  city  to  the 
Negroes,  and  the  increasing  polarization  of 
the  races.  Compounding  the  problem  Is  the 
fact  that  Gary  schools,  like  many  others,  are 
operating  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Local 
property  taxes  are  at  what  many  consider 
to  be  their  linilt.  and  obtaining  more  State 
aid  Is  becoming  more  and  more  dUncult. 

'But  I  think  the  city  has  a  fighting 
chance."  said  the  superintendent.  '"That's 
why  some  of  us  are  here.  If  I  didn't  think  so, 
I  would  Jump  off  a  bridge. 

"If  Gary  cant  make  It,  society  cant  make 
It." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1970] 

United   States   Firm   on   Deadune   for 

SouTH"s   Integration 

(By  Peter  MlUus) 
The  Nixon  administration  is  holding  firmly 
to  Its  announced  intention  of  virtually  com- 
pleting   Southern    school    desegregation    by 
this  fall. 

If  It  enforces  the  deadlines  It  Is  laying 
down.  In  September  the  administration  will 
preside  over  the  desegregation  of  the  school 
districts  that  have  both  the  heaviest  black 
enrollments  and  the  longest  records  of  white 
resistance  In  the  Deep  South. 

In  an  interview  this  week.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Jerrls  Leonard  said.  "I  think 
everybody  realizes  the  law  Is  going  to  be  en- 
forced. This  is  It." 

He  predicted  that,  by  September,  at  least 
95  per  cent  of  the  1.509  school  districts  In 
the  10  Southern  states  east  of  Texas  will 
be  under  court  orders  or  written  agreements 
to  run  legally  unitary  systems. 

If  these  agreements  and  orders  are  reached 
and  obeyed,  more  than  550  districts  will  be 
desegregating  three  months  from  now. 

Some  have  already  gone  part  way.  Others 
have  almost  the  entire  process  to  go  through. 
"They're  talking  about  the  whole  hard 
core  In  one  gulp,"  says  Paul  M.  Rilling,  who 
was  director  of  the  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  regional  civil  rights  of- 
fice m  Atlanta  until  he  resigned  In  March 
In  protest  over  the  administration's  desegre- 
gation stance. 

"If  we  have  the  change  that's  scheduled." 
he  acknowledges,  "you'll  have  to  go  back 
to  1955  and  1956  to  find  anything  of  the 
same  proportions." 

In  those  years.  Rilling  recalls,  "you  had 
massive  change  in  places  like  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  tremendous  changes 
statistically,  whole  districts  overnight  In  re- 
sponse to  Brown,"  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decree. 
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"But  those  were  the  easier  areas,  and 
there's  been  nothing  like  it  since." 

PRESSURE  ON   deep  SOITTH 

The  pressure  now  Is  on  the  Deep  South. 

South  Carolina  has  93  school  districts.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Justice  Department  compila- 
tion, 80  still  have  part  or  the  whole  way  to 

go- 
In  Georgia,  127  of  168  districts  have  yet  to 
reach  a  unitary  status. 

In  Alabama  it  U  86  of  119,  In  Florida,  32 
of  67,  In  Loviislana,  32  out  of  66. 

In  Mississippi,  according  to  the  Justice 
list,  84  of  148  districts  still  have  steps  to 
take.  And  civil  rights  lawyers  say  that  others, 
not  among  the  84,  neglected  this  year  to 
take  steps  they  were  ordered  to  or  agreed  to. 

The  administration  Indicated  as  much  as 
a  year  ago  that.  In  general.  It  would  hold  the 
South  to  a  September.  1970.  desegregation 
deadline.  But  at  the  same  time  it  allowed 
and  sought  delays  past  September,  1969. 

It  tightened  Its  position  in  the  wake  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  impatient  October  desegre- 
gatlon-at-once  decree,  a  decree  it  had  sought 
to  ward  off. 

Last  December,  while  still  uring  the  Su- 
preme Court  not  to  require  desegregation  in 
the  middle  of  the  school  year,  the  Justice 
Department  pledged  to  "focus  its  resources 
toward  making  (a  September.  1970)  deadline 
a  reality  " 

In  March.  President  Nixon  told  the  South 
that  "deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils 
by  official  action  is  unlawful  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
must  be  eliminated  at  once." 

Several  days  later.  Leonard,  chief  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
said  the  administration  would  make  one  last 
overture  to  holdout  districts  In  the  South, 
then  file  suits. 

Where  there  were  enough  segregated  dis- 
tricts left  In  any  state  to  warrant  It.  the  suits 
would  be  statewide,  he  said.  like  one  the 
department  filed  in  Georgia  last  year. 

TALKS    conducted 

In  the  weeks  since,  administration  repre- 
sentatives— Leonard.  Robert  C.  Mardlan.  staff 
director  for  Vice  President  Agnew's  Cabinet 
committee  on  desegregation,  and  others — 
have  gone  Into  five  states  to  talk  terms  with 
holdout  school  boards. 

In  one  state.  Arkansas.  23  of  32  such  dis- 
tricts have  since  submitted  acceptable  de- 
segregation plans,  according  to  HEW  officials. 

Fewer  districts  have  come  forward  so  far 
In  South  Carolina.  Mississippi.  Florida  and 
North  CaroUnB. 

Leonard  said  decisions  about  whether  to 
file  statewide  suits  or  take  some  other  tack 
will  be  made  next  week. 

The  threatened  statewide  suits  would  apply 
to  districts  that  have  not  been  taken  to  court 
and  have  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  HEW. 
Among  these  are  the  districts  that  have  had 
their  federal  funds  cut  off  by  HEW  and  have 
still  balked  at  compliance. 

In  addition,  the  Justice  Department  must 
deal  with  some  districts  that  are  under  court 
orders  that  don't  require  complete  desegre- 
gation by  this  fall.  Leonard  said  this  week 
simply  that  they,  too,  would  be  dealt  with. 
He  did  not  elaborate. 

The  administration's  firmness  In  recent 
weeks  has  brought  grudging  praise  from 
some  desegregation  advocates,  and  caused 
consternation  among  some  Southerners  still 
hopeful  of  reprieves. 

Leonard  made  a  stir  on  his  trip  to  South 
Carolina  when  he  said  publicly  that  the 
September.  1970.  deadline  was  firm  and  free- 
dom-of-cho!ce  was  out. 

RllUng.  the  HEW  enforcer  who  quit.  Is  still 
somewhat  skeptical,  but  he  remarks:  "It's 
late  in  the  year,  and  they're  still  talking 
tough.  I  don't  see  the  pwlltlcal  deals  I  saw 
last   year.   They   deserve  some  credit." 

Some  doubts   remain,   however. 
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The  main  unanswered  question  Is  what 
the  Justice  Department  will  do  about  its 
threatened  statewide  and  other  suits. 

Though  Leonard  disputes  It,  some  critics 
say  there  is  too  little  time  left  to  bring  suc- 
cessful suits,  work  out  desegregation  plans 
for  all  the  remaining  districts  and  put  the 
plans  Into  effect  by  September. 

POLITICAL   PRESSURE 

They  note.  too.  that  there  are  strong  po- 
litical pressures  against  statewide  suits.  In 
South  Carolina,  where  Rep.  Albert  W.  Wat- 
son is  running  for  governor,  a  statewide  de- 
segregation suit  by  his  own  Republican  ad- 
ministration   would    be    an    embarrassment. 

Leonard  notes  that  "there  Is  a  lot  of  psy- 
chology to  everybody  having  to  do  It  (de- 
segrate)  at  the  same  time." 

His  critics  agree,  and  are  fearful  that  a 
letup  anywhere  would  do  harm  all  across  the 
South. 

Leon  E.  Panetta,  ousted  in  February  as 
director  of  HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  be- 
cause of  his  outspokenness  on  the  desegre- 
gation Issue,  agrees  that  "there's  no  ques- 
tion there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  districts 
coming  In  this  fall. 

"But  it's  not  all  locked  up."  he  says.  "In 
in  the  end.  It's  whether  Leonard  is  prepared 
to  bring  the  suits  in  these  other  districts. 

"You  could  have  a  massive  compliance.  And 
you   could  also   have  a  massive  cave-in." 

Leonard    Is    predicting   compliance. 

It  will  be,  he  says,  "a  pretty  massive  trans- 
formation .  .  .  brought  about  in  spite  of  a 
lot    of    rhetoric    problems    we've    had. 

"They"ll  be  some  sporadic  problems  here 
and  there,  but  I  don't  think  In  a  violence 
sense  I  think  It  will  settle  down." 

Ba'ton  Rouge.  La.. 

May  11,  1970. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  I  am  writing 
to  you  because  I  feel  that  It  Is  my  duty  as  an 
American  citizen  to  express  myself,  and  since 
you  are  my  Representative.  I  feel  that  you  are 
the  one  to  whom  I  should  talk. 

I  realize  that  there  are  citizens  in  this 
country  that  are  entitled  to  "their  rights," 
My  question  to  you  Is  this.  In  order  for  these 
people  to  get  their  rights,  must  my  rights  be 
taken  away  from  me?  You  dont  understand 
what  I  am  saying.  Well,  you  see.  Mr.  Rarick, 
I  am  a  teacher  In  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
Rouge.  I  teach  at  Glen  Oaks  Junior  High. 
The  other  day  I  was  called  into  the  main 
office  to  sign  my  transfer  form  that  I  didn't 
want  to  sign.  They  even  gave  me  a  choice  of 
three  schools  I  could  be  transferred  to.  The 
only  bad  part  about  this  was  that  they  all 
had  to  be  black  schools.  Oh !  Yes !  They  gave 
me  a  choice,  either  say  I  would  go  or  I  would 
lose  my  Jolj  next  year.  Some  choice,  huh?  So 
this  Is  America?  Is  this  what  otir  forefathers 
fought  England  for?  Undoubtedly,  everything 
I  taught  my  kids  In  American  history  were 
lies! 

The  Federal  Government — let  me  restate 
that — the  Supreme  Cour't — says  that  there 
has  to  be  65  %  white  teachers  and  35  '"r  black 
teachers !  Why?  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 
Why?  So  these  65%  white  Supreme  Court 
Judges  and  35 T  blacks?  When  Is  the  Su- 
preme Court  going  to  rule  that  Congres  has 
to  be  65'?c-35Tc? 

You  know,  Mr.  Rarick.  I  have  stood  back 
and  I  have  watched  and  I  have  listened  Now, 
I  am  sick!  In  1954  that  colored  lady  said,  "I 
was  tired  and  I  didn't  feel  like  going  to  the 
back  of  the  bus!"  Well,  Congressman  Rarick, 
I  am  tired  and  I  don't  want  to  go  to  a  school 
that  I  am  forced  to  go  to.  Do  I  have  any  legal 
rights  that  I  can  stand  on.  If  so,  please  ■write 
and  let  me  know.  I  feel  I  am  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

Now  I  have  another  point  I  want  to  bring 
up.  My  kids  and  I  (American  History  classes) 
figured  that  It  takes  around  535  men  to  make 
a  law  In  this  country.  We  also  figured  that 
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all  It  takes  to  make  this  law  unconstitutional 
Is  "S"  men.  How  in  the  world  can  this  be? 

Then  my  kids  say.  "Mr.  Messina  why  do 
the  kids  In  the  South  have  to  be  moved  and 
the  kids  in  the  North  don't?  Was  I  right  In 
saying  that  there  is  not  one  Southern  Judge 
on  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  prejudiced?  Why  aren't  they  going 
to  bus  100.000  Negro  children  out  of  Har- 
lem? Why  Isn't  Los  Angeles.  California  be- 
ing required  to  transfer  teachers  and  stu- 
dents? Is  It  because  the  South  is  a  "Scape 
Goat?"  Does  the  Supreme  Court  say,  "Let's 
try  it  on  the  South  first.  They  are  noth- 
ing!" My  kids  ask  me  these  questions  all 
the  time;  And  I  Just  quite  don't  know  how 
to  answer  them.  This  will  surprise  you,  but, 
my  colored  kids  want  to  know  why  also! 

Congressman  Rarick  you  may  think  after 
you  read  this  letter  than  I  am  a  psychotic, 
but  I  promise  you  I  am  not.  I  also  promise 
you  that  I  am  serious  when  I  ask  you,  what 
rights  do  I  have  In  regards  to  my  transfer. 
Can  they  force  me  to  go  where  I  don't  want 
to  go?  Could  I  bring  this  to  Court? 

My  students  asked  me  when  the  CivU  War 
ended  and  I  told  them  that  It  hadn't;  I  told 
them  that  It  was  still  being  fought  In  Con- 
gress and  that  the  South  was  stUl  getting 
beat. 

But  I  told  them  that  some  day  the  people 
are  going  to  wake  up  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  answer 
my  letter  because  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  my  future. 
Thank  you, 

Wayne  N.  Messina. 

P.S. — I  am  23  years  old.  I  graduated  from 
Nlcholls  State  College  In  Thlbodaux,  La.  I 
have  lived  In  Baton  Rouge  all  my  life.  I  am 
also  a  registered  voter.  My  major  In  college 
was  American  History  and  my  minor  Is 
Speech.  I  have  also  been  accepted  for  grad- 
uate school  at  Nlcholls. 


QIC.  FRANCIS  LoPICCOLO— SHIP- 
MATE   TO    5,000    ■^riETNAMESE 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  good  friend,  Robert  W. 
Nolan,  the  national  executive  secretary 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  for 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  pacification  program 
in  South  Vietnam  made  by  Qlc.  Francis 
LoPiccolo. 

This  young  Navy  man  has,  almost 
singlehandedly.  enabled  over  5,000  Viet- 
namese to  overcome  the  constant  fear  of 
the  Vietcong  and  establish  relatively  nor- 
mal lives.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  two  new  towns  in  what 
was  once  nothing  but  Mekong  Delta 
swampland.  Through  his  efforts,  the 
towns  of  Tran  Hung  Dao  I  and  n  now 
have  permanent  and  semipermanent 
homes,  businesses,  medical  facilities,  and 
a  stability  never  before  present  in  this 
area  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  results  have  been  beneficial  to 
both  the  local  populace  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  US.  Governments.  The  people  of 
this  area  are  now  over  98  percent  anti- 
VC  and  have  a  sense  of  gratitude  and 
respect  for  the  country  which  can  pro- 
duce such  outstanding  individuals  as 
Petty  Officer  LoPiccolo. 
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Petty  Officer  LoPiccolo's  story  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  one  man  can  do  for  his 
countr>'  and  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Navy  term  "shipmate"  not  only 
denotes  personnel  serving  together,  but 
also  a  spirit  of  mutual  responsibility  and 
Interdependence.  It  is  a  term  utilized 
with  the  highest  respect  for  a  man  upon 
whom  his  shipmates  can  rely  for  aid, 
comfort,  and  protection  in  times  of  crises. 
In  this  respect.  Petty  Officer  LoPlccolo 
can  be  termed  a  shipmate  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
\'illages. 

Petty  Officer  LoPicoUo  is  from  Water- 
loo, N.Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
LAW  IS  NOT  REPRESSION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  sys- 
tem is  going  to  stand  the  stress  and 
strain  of  polarization — of  extreme  differ- 
ences in  view,  opinion,  conviction,  and 
dedication  between  citizens — it  must  de- 
vote itself  anew  to  the  principle  of  major- 
ity rule.  This  principle  is  simple — the 
majority  vote  results  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  are  to  be  adhered  to  by  both 
majority  and  minority  and  until  and  un- 
less changed — also  by  vote  In  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  not  by  violence  or 
anarchy. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  it  must  be  realized  in 
this  country  that  responsible  enforce- 
ment of  the  riiles  and  regulations  of  so- 
ciety is  not  repression.  You  just  do  not — 
and  may  not — go  around  in  this  country 
breaking  down  doors,  throwing  rocks,  de- 
stroying property,  forcibly  breaking  up 
the  democratic  processes  of  government, 
forcibly  taking  over  the  offices  of  Cabinet 
Secretaries  or  throwing  pies  at  Commis- 
sioners. Those  who  do  this  willfully  and 
deliberately  must  be  penalized.  It  is  the 
continuing  obligation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice — of  the  various  U.S.  district 
attorneys  around  the  country — and  of 
local  prosecuting  officials  at  the  State 
level  to  take  judicial  notice  of  this  con- 
duct and  to  file  the  necessary  complaints 
forthwith  on  their  own  Initiative. 

It  Is  also  the  continuing  obligation  of 
various  public  officers  whose  prerogatives 
have  been  so  outrageously  violated  by 
patent  punks  not  to  take  such  things 
lying  down.  It  Is  not  a  good  public  exam- 
ple. In  this  connection  I  recommend 
reading  the  distinguished  Columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick's  recent  column  In 
the  Washington  Star  entitled  "Eat  the 
Tossed  Pie  .  .  ,  and  Be  Sure  to  Tip" : 
Eat  the  Tossed  Pa  .  .  .  and  Be  StrsE  to  Tip 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

A  couple  of  years  back — perhaps  It  was 
more  than  that — Bill  Buckley  wrote  a  de- 
lightful little  et  say  In  which  he  rued  ovir  loet 
capacity  for  outrage.  I  am  noit  feeling  so  de- 
lightful jufft  now,  but  I  mark  hU  remon- 
strance anyhow 

My  erudlt«  friend  noted,  for  example,  the 
reluctance    of    the    humbleet    diner    In    the 
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humblest  hash-house  to  complain  of  bad 
service:  The  food  arrives  both  cold  and 
tough;  the  waitress  slops  It  down  with  a 
sneer;  the  customer  says  not  one  word,  and 
he  leaves  the  usual  tip.  The  commuter  train 
Is  15  degrees  too  hot  or  10  degrees  too  cold; 
the  cowed  passengers  sweat  or  shiver,  de- 
pending on  the  season,  but  they  are  in- 
hibited from  speaking  out. 

All  of  us  know  what  Mr.  Buckley  meant. 
All  of  us  have  experienced  the  rude  clerk, 
the  Insolent  mechanic,  the  reckless  driver  of 
a  cab;  and  we  are  their  captives.  We  will 
not  make  a  scene.  We  are  prisoners.  If  you 
please,  of  manners.  We  are  p>ateles. 

Reading  the  Washington  papers,  a  few 
nlghU  ago,  one  recalled  the  Buckley  re- 
proach. It  Is  Just  as  he  said;  but  the  cap- 
tivity grows  worse. 

There  In  the  papers  was  a  report  of  the 
visit  of  Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale. 
Mr.  Brewster's  message  to  the  Congress,  ever 
so  sllghUy  simplified,  was  this:  Surrender. 
Quit.  Give  in  If  we  fall  to  give  the  hard-core 
students  everything  they  demand,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  saying,  the  brutes  will  burn 
the  country  down.  Can  we  let  a  thing  like 
that  happen?  No.  So  sign  here.  And  leave  a 

tip 

I  was  In  Kansas  City  on  Thursday,  and 
picked  up  the  morning  Times  There  was  an 
article  over  the  byline  of  Arnold  Toynbee, 
explaining  the  vUeness  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  are  everywhere  feared  and 
hated,  he  said.  Let  me  quote: 

"Would  I  rather  be  a  Vietnamese  who  was 
being  'saved'  by  the  American  army,  or  be  a 
Czech  who  wsis  being  "saved"  by  the  Russian 
army?  Of  course  I  would  rather  be  the 
Czech." 

Of  course.  Mr.  Tojmbee.  in  the  awful  al- 
ternative, would  rather  be  Red  than  dead. 
He  would  surrender  his  freedoms  before  he 
would  defend  them.  If  his  statement  means 
anything,  that  Is  precisely  what  It  meaJis: 
Don't  talk  back  to  the  waiter.  Tip  him.  It 
Is  ungentlemanly — It  might  soil  one's  coat — 
to  fight  for  so  sm«ai  a  thing  as  treedom. 
Tyranny  Is  no  more  than  Inferior  gravy.  Mr. 
Toynbee  would  rather  be  the  Czech.  Of 
course. 

The  distinguished  historian  Is  not  alone. 
I  fly  back  to  Washington  Thursday  night, 
dump  the  dirty  shirts,  and  pick  up  the  pa- 
pers. A  gang  of  Insolent  bums.  It  appears 
have  occupied  the  office  of  Welfare  Secretary 
Pinch.  They  broke  In  without  notice  or  Invi- 
tation, ousted  him  from  his  chair,  put  their 
feet  on  his  desk,  and  proceeded  to  belabor 
him  with  three  hours  of  abuse. 

How  did  Mr.  Pinch  react?  He  waa  calm. 
He  never  raised  his  voice.  His  visitors  were 
shouting  obscenities  at  him.  He  took  a  chair 
to  one  side;  he  attempted  to  reason  with  the 
Intruders.  As  any  child  might  have  Imagined, 
the  Intruders  refused  to  be  reasoned  with. 
They  cursed  him  until  they  wearied  of  the 
fun;  they  sat  there  all  day,  smd  finally,  late 
In  the  afternoon,  they  negotiated  the  terms 
of  cheap  arrest  and  swaggered  into  paddy 
wagons  belatedly  summoned  to   the  scene. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  had  been  holding 
a  public  hearing.  A  28-year-old  vrttness  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  K.  Porcade,  coordinator 
of  the  obscene  Underground  Press  Syndicate, 
turned  up,  spouting  obscenities,  and  con- 
cluded his  testimony  by  hurling  a  whipped 
cream  pie  into  the  face  of  one  of  the  com- 
mission members.  Two  policemen  watched, 
uncertain,  paralyzed,  wondering  what  to  do. 
The  commission  member.  Dr.  Otto  N.  Lar- 
sen,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  ap>ologlzed  for  being  In  front 
of  the  pie.  He  made  no  move  to  have  Porcade 
arrested.  He  ate  the  pie  oB  bis  vest;  and 
he  tipped. 

There  are  times,  honest  to  Pete,  when 
some  of  us  long  for  George  Wallace:  "The 
next  pointed -headed  demonstrator,"  he  said, 
"who   lies   down   In   front   of   my  car  .  .  ." 
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When  a  cabinet  secretary  and  a  federal  com- 
mission member  quiver  like  so  much  lemon 
Jello  before  outrageous  Insolence,  they  do 
not  achieve  communication  or  promote  rec- 
onclUatlon.  They  Invite  further  outrage. 
Lord,  I  am  minded  to  pray,  forgive  us  our 
dlshmops;    they  know  not  what  they  do. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
ADVOCATES  SETTING  A  DEFTNITE 
DATE  FOR  VIETNAM  WITH- 
DRAWAL 

HON.  DONAiFm.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  good  arguments  made  for  an 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
ending  by  a  definite  time.  These  have 
come  not  only  from  experts  on  Southesist 
Asia  in  our  great  imiversities  but  also 
from  men  who  have  a  very  strong  con- 
tact with  the  actual  functioning  of  oiir 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  these  men  who  has  worked 
most  Intimately  with  the  problem  is 
Clark  Clifford.  Mr.  Clifford  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  new  policy  of  dees- 
calation  and  withdrawal  which  began 
imder  President  Johnson. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Clifford  created  quite 
a  stir  when  he  advocated  begirming 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  At  that  time 
President  Nixon  said  he  hoped  to  better 
the  timetable  set  by  Mr.  Clifford. 

Mr.  Clifford  argues  in  Life  magazine 
that  the  only  solution  to  Vietnam  is  to 
set  a  withdrawal  date  and  get  out.  I  in- 
clude it  here  as  a  document  which  every- 
one should  read: 

Set  a  Date  in  Vietnam:   Stick  to  rr — 

Get  Out 

(By  Clark  Clifford) 

On  the  evening  of  April  30,  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Inform  the  American  people  that 
In  order  to  "avoid  a  wider  war"  and  "keep 
the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  In  Vietnam 
at  an  absolute  minimum,"  he  had  ordered 
American  troops  to  Invade  Cambodia. 

My  mind  went  back  to  a  day  In  April  1961 
when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dis- 
aster which  had  Just  occurred.  He  was 
agitated  and  deadly  serious. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  words:  "I  have 
made  a  tragic  misrtake.  Not  only  were  our 
facts  In  error,  but  our  policy  was  wrong 
because  the  premises  on  which  It  was  built 
were  wrong." 

These  words  of  President  Kennedy  apply 
with  startling  accuracy  to  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  Invade  Cambodia.  Unfortunately, 
It  Is  clear  that  President  Nixon's  action  Is 
an  Infinitely  greater  mistake  than  President 
Kennedy's,  because  more  than  400.000  Amer- 
ican boys  remain  involved  In  Vietnam,  and 
far  g^reater  damage  has  already  been  done 
to  our  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

lilke  most  Americans,  I  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  promises  to  end  the  Vletnain 
war  and  bring  our  boys  home.  Like  most 
Americans,  I  applauded  the  President's  ac- 
tion In  withdrawing  115,000  of  our  troops 
so  far,  and  have  noted  his  Intention,  with 
some  qualifications,  to  withdraw  150,000 
more  In  the  next  12  months.  Like  most 
Americans,  my  sincere  Inclination  Is  "to  sup- 
p>ort  our  President  In  times  of  crisis. 

However.  I  cannot  remain  silent  In  the  face 
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of  his  reckless  decision  to  send  troops  to 
Cambodia,  continuing  a  course  of  action 
which  I  believe  to  be  dangeroxis  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
President  Nixon  Is  taking  our  nation  down 
a  road  that  Is  leading  us  more  deeply  into 
Vietnam   rather  than  taking  us  out. 

George  Santayana  once  said:  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It."  In  my  personal  experience  with 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  have  learned  certain 
basic  and  important  lessons.  It  has  been  my 
hope  that  the  present  administration  would 
study  the  past  and  determine  not  to  repeat 
certain  actions  previously  taken. 

However,  I  must  express  the  deepest  con- 
cern that  It  Is  now  apparent  that  President 
Nixon  has  not  grasped  these  vital  lessons 
which  seem  so  blazlngly  clear  as  we  look 
back  at  the  last  five  years  of  our  substantial 
participation  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

DOMINO    THEORY    FALXS 

I  have  learned  three  fundamental  lessons 
from  my  personal  experience  with  Vietnam 
and  I  shall  present  them  In  this  article.  I 
shall  then  discuss  how  these  lessons  apply  to 
the  Cambodian  situation.  Finally,  I  will  sug- 
gest a  specific  plan  for  our  extrication  from 
Vietnam. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States 
is  not  involved  in  Vietnam,  nor  does  our  na- 
tional interest  in  the  area  warrant  our  con- 
tinued military  presence  there. 

The  basis  of  our  original  participation  in 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  so-called  "domino  theory."  If 
South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to  fall,  then 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  possi- 
bly even  in  the  Asian  subcontinent,  might 
topple,  one  after  the  other.  If  this  occurred. 
It  was  alleged,  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  adversely  affected. 
At  one  time,  I  accepted  the  reasonableness 
of  this  theory,  but  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is 
now  unsound. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  change 
In  my  own  thinking  has  been  the  attitude, 
evidenced  over  the  last  five  years,  of  the 
nations  In  Asia  that  would  be  most  seriously 
affected  If  the  domino  theory  were  applica- 
ble. These  nations  are  Infinitely  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  political,  military  and 
diplomatic  facts  of  life  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  for  they  have  lived  with  them  for 
hundreds  of  years.  As  one  looks  at  the  map 
of  the  area,  it  Is  Interesting  to  fan  out  from 
South  Vietnam  and  ascertain  the  number 
of  troops  that  these  countries  have  sent  to 
help  South  Vietnam  because.  In  the  final 
analysis,  that  Is  the  most  accurate  test  of 
the  degree  of  their  concern. 

Burma,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the  west, 
have  sent  no  troops  to  South  Vietnam.  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia  have  sent  no  troops,  while 
Thailand  has  sent  only  token  forces. 

The  Philippines  have  sent  no  combat 
troops.  The  personnel  of  the  engineering 
units  and  hospital  corps  It  did  send  have  been 
largely  withdrawn.  Indonesia,  India  and 
Pakistan  have  sent  no  troops. 

These  are  the  closest  dominoes,  and  should 
be  the  first  to  fall. 

As  fax  as  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  concerned, 
their  behavior  hardly  Justifies  any  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  or  treasure  on  their  behalf. 
The  situation  existing  in  these  countries  Is 
Incredibly  sleazy,  and  should  be  known  and 
understood  by  all  Americans. 

Most  of  the  men  and  materiel  of  war  used 
to  fight  against  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  come  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
through  Laos.  Is  Laos  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  trail?  Cer- 
tainly not!  In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  Is  the 
case.  On  March  6,  1970,  Souvanna  Phouma, 
prime  minister  of  Laos,  had  a  press  confer- 
ence and  said: 

"I  told  the  ambassador  from  North  Viet- 
nam last  year  that  we  will  accept  the  use. of 
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the  trail  by  North  Vietnamese  troops  with  the 
condition  that  those  troops  withdraw  from 
the  Importsmt  regions  of  Laos." 

While  American  pilots,  on  a  sharply  esca- 
lated basis,  are  fighting  and  dying  in  support 
of  Laotian  forces  engaged  with  Communist 
troops,  the  ruler  of  Laos  suggests  a  deal  that 
would  permit  the  North  Vietnamese  free  use 
of  the  trail  through  Laos  to  transport  troops, 
guns  and  ammunition  to  kill  Americans  In 
South  Vietnam 

In  Cambodia,  for  years,  enemy  suppUes 
have  come  Into  the  port  of  SihanoukvlUe  and 
have  been  transported  across  Cambodia  into 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  used  against  American 
forces. 

Laos  and  Cambodia  have  not  been  prepared 
to  Jeopardize  their  own  interests  to  prevent 
North  Vietnam  from  conquering  the  South. 
In  fact,  at  least  until  Sihanouk's  recent  fall, 
both  countries  have  been  helping  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  maneuvering  to  make  their 
own  deals.  The  United  States  has  become  In- 
volved In  the  age-old  Intrigue  and  chicanery 
that  are  traditional  In  the  area. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  met,  many 
times  over,  any  obligation  or  commitment 
that  we  had  In  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  believe  that  the  developments  of  the  last 
five  years  should  persuade  us  that  the  time 
has  come  to  disengage  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  bring  our  men  home. 

I  believe  most  Americans  agree,  but  from 
what  he  says  and  does.  President  Nixon  con- 
tinues grossly  to  exaggerate  Vietnam's  im- 
portance  to   our   national   security. 

NIXON    AND    VIETNAM 

In  giving  thought  and  study  to  this  enig- 
ma. I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  a  curious  obsession  about 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Back  in  1954, 
In  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  then  Vice  President  Nixon  said:  "If 
In  order  to  avoid  further  Communist  expan- 
sion In  Asia  and  particularly  in  Indochina, 
if  in  order  to  avoid  It  we  must  take  the  risk 
now  of  putting  American  boys  In  ...  I 
personally  would  support  such  a  decision." 
This  Is  particularly  startling  because  Mr. 
Nixon  was  recommending  that  we  send  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Indochina  to  help  the  French 
who  were  engaged  In  war  there  to  retain  their 
colonial  territories. 

In  1965,  President  Nixon,  then  a  private 
citizen,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times.  In  that  letter,  he  declared  that  "vic- 
tory for  the  Vletcong  .  .  would  mean  ul- 
timately the  destruction  of  freedom  of  speech 
for  all  men  for  all  time,  not  only  in  Asia, 
but  in  the  United  States  as  well."  In  his 
speech  of  Nov.  3,  1969  he  referred  to  the 
"great  stakes  involved  In  Vietnam,"  and  as- 
serted that  they  were  no  less  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  "In  the  Middle  East,  In 
Berlin,  eventually  even  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

I  want  very  much  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  wise,  mature  and  to  ex- 
ercise good  Judgment,  but  a  statement  of 
this  kind  shakes  my  confidence  to  its  very 
core.  I  cannot  remain  silent  when  President 
Nixon  acts  as  though  he  believes  that  a  cer- 
tain political  result  in  a  small  underdeveloped 
country  of  18  million  persons  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  somehow  crucial  to  "the  future  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  America  and  In  the 
world." 

I  have  learned  these  past  years  that  the 
war  m  Vietnam  Is  a  local  war  arising  out 
of  the  particular  political  conditions  exist- 
ing In  Southeast  Asia.  I  consider  It  a  delu- 
sion to  suggest  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
part  of  a  worldwide  program  of  Communist 
aggression. 

President  Nixon  contlnuaUy  argues  that 
we  must  fight  In  Vietnam  now  to  avoid  "a 
bigger  war  or  surrender  later."  But  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  only  real  danger  of  a  "bigger 
war"  would  come  from  the  continued  escala- 
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tlon  of  the  rapidly  widening  conflict  In  Indo- 
china. 

We  cannot  win  a  military  victory  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  must,  therefore,  cease  try- 
ing to  do  so. 

The  goal  of  winning  a  military  victory  in 
South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  that  has  led  us  from  one  military 
adventure  to  another.  I  have  reached  the 
clear  conclusion  that  we  are  not  winning 
such  a  victory,  nor  can  we  win  It  In  the 
future. 

Certain  restraints  have  been  placed  upon 
our  military  activity  by  the  political  realities 
that  exist.  We  have  been  unwilling  to  invade 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  engage  in  indiscrimi- 
nate bombing  or  mining  of  Its  harbors.  As  a 
result,  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  most 
difficult  type  of  guerilla  war  and  probably 
what  Is  the  most  difficult  terrain  In  which  to 
fight.  Our  enormous  firepower  and  our  alr- 
jxjwer  are  seriously  limited  and  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  fighting  takes  place 
In  the  deepest  Jungles  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  warfare,  a  nation  has  three  major^^oals. 
The  first  Is  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as 
possible  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  second  Is 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  war-making  potential, 
and  the  third  Is  to  seize  and  hold  enemy  ter- 
ritory. In  the  present  conflict,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  enemy  have  been  killed  but 
the  troops  from  the  North  continue  to  come 
down  In  an  uninterrupted  flow.  The  enemy 
Is  well  armed,  well  equipped  and  well  trained, 
and  Is  expert  In  guerrilla  warfare.  And  Hanoi 
h&s  made  clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
its  willingness  and  ability  to  accept  substan- 
tial casualties  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

As  to  the  second  goal,  we  have  been  un- 
successful because  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  war-making  potential. 
The  factories  turning  out  guns,  rockets,  mor- 
tars and  the  materiel  of  war  are  not  located 
In  North  Vietnam,  but  In  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  destroy  the  factor- 
ies in  those  countries.  We  attempted  instead 
to  Impede  the  flow  of  weapons  Into  South 
Vietnam  by  a  bombing  campaign  in  the 
North.  In  my  opinion,  the  results  did  not 
warrant  the  enormous  cost  to  us. 

We  have  been  no  more  successful  in  pur- 
suing the  third  goal  of  seizing  and  holding 
territory.  The  enemy  does  not  operate  along 
a  battle  line;  his  objective  is  not  to  hold  ter- 
ritory. When  we  attack,  the  enemy  yields,  but 
he  returns  when  we  move  out. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  we  have  lost 
the  lives  of  close  to  45,000  Americans,  had 
more  than  275,000  wounded,  spent  over  $125 
billion,  lost  close  to  7,000  planes,  and  we 
have  dropped  more  tonnage  of  bombs  In  this 
conflict  than  we  did  In  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  combined. 

Our  problem  in  Vietnam  Is  due  not  only 
to  our  inability  to  attain  the  military  goals, 
despite  our  great  effort,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  Is  basically  a  political  one.  The 
enemy  continues  to  symbolize  the  forces  of 
nationalism.  The  regime  which  we  support 
is  a  narrowly  based  mUitary  dictatorship. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  only  alternative  to  his  Vletnaml7a- 
tlon  program  is  the  "defeat  and  humilia- 
tion" of  the  United  States.  He  has  announced 
his  determination  not  to  accept  this  "first 
defeat"  in  our  nation's  history.  The  Presi- 
dent's view  constitutes,  In  my  opinion,  a 
complete  misreading  of  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  In  S<Juth  Vietnam,  of  our  role  and 
purpose  there  and  of  the  American  national 
Interest.  The  alternatives  In  Vietnam  are  not 
military  victory  on  the  one  hand,  or  defeat 
and  humiliation  on  the  other.  We  did  not 
intervene  to  conquer  North  Vietnam,  but 
solely  to  extend  a  shield  for  South  Vietnam 
We  did  not  intervene  to  lmp>ose  any  partic- 
ular government  on  South  Vietnam.  The  In- 
terests of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  will 
be  served  and  our  objectives  wlU  be  achieved 
by  a  realistic  political  settlement.  A  program 
for   orderly   disengagement   will   create   the 
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conditions  In  which  productive  negotiations 
become  possible.  Such  a  program  Is  the  only 
way  to  peace,  and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
Is  the  only  victory  that  we  should  seek. 

One  of  the  deepest  concerns  I  have  about 
our  present  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  while  he  proclaims  his  dedica- 
tion to  a  political  settlement,  by  his  actions 
still  seeks  to  gain  the  military  victory  that 
cannot  be  won. 

We  cannot  continue  to  fight  the  rear  in 
Vietnam  u-ithout  doing  senous  and  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  our  oun  country. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  young  people 
In  the  United  States  Is  a  virulent  one  They 
feel  especially  affected  by  the  war  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  fight  It.  Many 
of  them  do  not  believe  in  It  and  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  they  must  fight 
and  die  in  a  remote  corner  of  Southeast  Asia 
when  they  know  their  country  Is  In  no  peril 
whatsoever.  One  of  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  conflict  Is  the  disunity  and  bitterness, 
and  In  some  instances  violence.  It  has  brought 
about  in  our  country. 

The  war  has  confused  many  Americans 
and  has  caused  a  continuing  loss  of  confi- 
dence because  the  institutions  of  our  gov- 
ernment have  not  dealt  with  the  pressing 
problem  of  national  priorities.  Every  do- 
mestic problem  we  have.  Including  poverty, 
inadequate  housing,  crime,  educational  de- 
ficiencies, himger  and  pollution  Is  affected 
adversely  by  our  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  and  I  do  not  believe  these  problems 
will  be  brought  under  control  until  we  have 
disengaged  from  that  conflict. 

The  war  Is  a  major  contributor  to  the  In- 
flation that  is  hurting  every  citizen  In  our 
nation.  We  are  also  In  the  midst  of  a  serious 
setback  as  far  as  business  is  concerned.  The 
effect  of  the  war  on  our  economy  Is  dra- 
matic. Almost  immediately  after  our  fool- 
hardy entry  Into  Cambodia,  the  Dow-Jones 
industrial   average  declined   over   19  points. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  President  Nixon 
continues  to  give  priority  to  policy  in  Indo- 
china and  to  Ignore  Its  consequences  at 
home.  His  action.'!  are  dividing  the  nation 
when  we  need  desperately  to  be  united  and 
to  devote  our  energies  to  our  critical  do- 
mestic problems. 

C.^MBODI.'^  WILL  LENGTHEN  THE  W.\R 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  Ignores  these 
three  lessons.  The  President  ordered  up  to 
20.CXX)  American  troops  into  Cambodia,  and 
has  now  promised  to  have  them  out  by  July 
1.  I  know  already,  m  my  own  mind,  that  the 
operation  will  achieve  little.  The  enemy  will 
fade  Into  the  jungles  of  Cambodia,  which 
are  just  aj  impassable  and  Unpenetrable  as 
those  In  Vietnam.  Any  mllltaLry  gains  will  be 
temporary  suid  Inconsequential. 

This  Is  not  an  Idle  prognostication  upon 
my  part  but  Is  an  opl.nlon  derived  from  past 
experience.  Time  and  again  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  recommendation  was  made  that 
a  sweep  be  conducted  through  the  Ashau 
Valley  on  the  grounds  that  a  vital  blow 
could  be  struck  against  enemy  forces.  Time 
and  again,  thousands  of  American  troops 
would  sweep  through  the  valley  and  find 
practically  no  enemy  soldiers.  The  same  will 
hap[>en  in  Cambodia. 

Also,  there  Is  a  curious  psychology  I  can- 
not understand  that  attaches  importance  to 
capturing  territory  even  though  It  is  held 
for  a  temporary  period.  A  perfect  Illustration 
Is  Hamburger  Hill.  We  drove  the  enemy  off 
Hamburger  Hill  at  great  loss  of  life  to  our 
troops,  and  then  later  on  withdrew.  As  socn 
as  we  pulled  out,  the  enemy  reoccupled 
Hamburger  Hill  and  we  went  back  and  re- 
pealed the  process.  I  do  not  know  who  holds 
the  hill  today.  I  am  sure  It  doesn't  matter. 

AIt«r  the  adventure  is  concluded  and  our 
troops  have  been  pulled  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  predict  the  enemy  will  quickly  reoc- 
cupy  the  areas  that  we  have  cleared.  Even  If 
the  decUloo  were  made  to  remain  In  Cam- 
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bodla,  then  I  predict  the  enemy  will  de- 
velop new  bases  and  staging  areas  Just  out- 
side the  perimeter  of  the  area  we  occupy  In 
Cambodia.  In  either  event,  the  military  ef- 
fect is  negligible  and  not  worth  the  effort. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the  na- 
tion of  April  30.  informed  the  American 
people  that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  Is  In- 
dispensable to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  It  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam,  that 
It  will  keep  our  casualties  at  a  minimum,  and 
that  It  will  win  a  Just  peace. 

These  contentions  violate  every  lesson  that 
we  have  learned  In  the  last  five  years  In 
Vietnam.  The  bitter  experience  of  those 
years  demonstrates  clearly  to  me  that  our 
Incursion  Into  Cambodia  will  delay  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
because  It  spreads  the  war  and  Intensifies  it. 
This  decision  will  not  end  the  war.  but  will 
lengthen  It  because  of  the  reactions  of  the 
enemy  to  this  new  development.  It  will  not 
keep  our  casualties  down  but  will  Increase 
them,  not  only  because  of  the  men  killed  In 
Cambodia  but  because  of  the  Increased  level 
of  combat  which  I  predict  will  be  the  other 
side's  response  in  Vietnam.  It  will  not 
achieve  peace  but  will  postpone  It  or  de- 
stroy entirely  the  chances  of  obtaining  It. 
Even  though  we  pull  out.  the  damage  has 
been  done,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  our  pres- 
ent Vietnamlzailon  program  has  been 
exposed. 

The  thrust  of  President  Nixon's  position  In 
his  speech  of  April  30  was  that  If  we  escalated 
our  efforts  Into  Cambodia,  it  would  aid  our 
program  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

How  unfortunate  It  is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  heed  the  congressional  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  when 
he  testified  on  April  23.  Just  one  week  be- 
fore the  President  spoke.  Secretary  Rogers 
said: 

•We  have  no  incentive  to  escalate.  Our 
whole  incentive  is  to  de-escalate.  We  recog- 
nize that  if  we  escalate  and  get  Involved  In 
CamtxKlla  with  our  ground  troops,  that  our 
whole  program  (Vletnamlzatlon)  Is  de- 
feated." 

I  anticipate  that  In  the  period  of  the  next 
few  weeks  glowing  reports  will  tlow  back 
from  Vietnam  regarding  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  drive  Into  Cambodia  Figures 
will  be  proudly  presented  showing  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  rice  captured,  bunkers  and 
staging  areas  destroyed,  substantial  numbers 
of  weapons  and  quantities  of  ammunition 
found.  A  determined  effort  will  be  made  to 
portray  the  entire  adventure  as  a  success, 
even  though  no  major  engagements  will  have 
taken  place  and  the  number  of  enemy  casual- 
ties will  be  woefully  small.  This  has  hap- 
pened time  and  time  again,  and  our  hopes 
have  been  raised  only  to  be  dashed  by  new 
enemy  offensives.  The  capture  of  supplies 
and  equipment.  In  the  past,  has  been  met 
by  an  lncrer.se  In  the  supply  of  such  equip- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  with 
resulting- 'Increased  flow  down  the  pipeline 
from  North  Vietnam. 

A  further  worry  I  have  Is  that  this  Ill- 
advised  move  Into  Cambodia  could  create 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems.  The  open  '.  lola- 
tlon  of  Cambodian  neutrality  on  the  pan  of 
our  troops  could  well  constitute  an  open 
invitation  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  expand 
their  efforts  further  over  Indochina  en  the 
pretext  of  defending  independence.  Our 
march  Into  Cambodia  now  jeopardizes  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Vletlane. 
I  do  not  have  the  prescience  to  visualize  what 
may  take  place  In  this  regard,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  greatly  expanded  the  danger  of 
the  conflict  spreading  throughout  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  even  ftirther. 

Although  I  consider  the  attack  on  Cam- 
bodia to  be  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
military  consequences,  I  attach  even  greater 
danger  to  the  diplomatic  results  that  will 
flow  from  It. 
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Many  of  our  friends  around  the  world  are 
shocked  at  this  Imprudent  expansion  of  the 
conflict.  They  had  hoped  that  they  v;ould 
see  a  contraction  of  the  area  of  conflict  and 
instead  they  learn,  with  deep  apprehension, 
that  it  Is  being  widened.  The  Cambodian  ad- 
venture Ignored  the  request  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister Malik  of  Indonesia  that  no  action  be 
taken  to  extend  arms  support  to  Cambodln 
pending  a  regional  conference  to  find  ways 
of  preserving  that  country's  neutrality. 

The  decision  appears  to  have  been  made 
so  precipitately  that  the  proper  consideration 
was  not  given  to  the  effect  of  the  action  on 
Communist  China.  The  action  was  taken 
right  after  the  recent  conference  of  Com- 
munist representatives  from  China.  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  This  con- 
ference ended  with  an  agreement  of  mutual 
support  and  cooperation  In  combating  Amer- 
ican and  other  enemy  forces  in  Indochina. 

The  predictable  Soviet  reaction  was  also 
apparently  discounted.  Premier  Kosygin,  on 
May  4,  called  a  special  news  conference  to 
warn  of  the  worsening  in  Soviet-American 
relations.  Mr.  Kosygin  stated  that  the  Cam- 
bodian move  raised  serious  doubts  about 
President  Nixon's  sincerity  In  seeking  an  "era 
of  negotiation."  Mr.  Kosygin  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  President  Nixon's  statements 
could  not  be  trusted.  This  does  not  mean 
that  either  China  cr  Russia  will  Intervene 
directly,  but  It  does  mean  that  they  will  give 
North  Vietnam  nil  the  aid  it  needs  to  neu- 
tralize our  action. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  our  action 
Is  to  Imperil  the  success  of  the  strategic 
arms  talks  now  being  held  In  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Kosygin  stated  that  our  actions  put  the  So- 
viet Union  on  guard  and  decrease  their  con- 
fidence, without  which  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
duct negotiations. 

Domestically,  the  re-escalatlon  of  the  war 
has  gravely  increased  the  disaffection  of 
young  Americans,  and  the  disruption  of  our 
society. 

The  active  Inva.slon  dramatizes  another 
facet  of  President  Nixon's  statements  on  the 
war  which  has  caused  me  the  deepest  con- 
cern. In  his  speech  of  April  30,  President 
Nixon  again  warned  the  North  Vietnamese 
that.  If  they  accelerated  the  fighting,  he 
would  take  stern  action  In  response.  He  has 
done  this  on  at  least  four  or  five  occasions 
and.  In  each  Instance,  the  enemy  has  re- 
sponded by  some  type  of  military  action.  I 
suggest  that  this  Is  the  road  to  utter  chaos. 
While  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  troops  on  the  one  hand,  the 
President  keeps  threatening  the  enemy  by 
assuring  him  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
raise  the  level  of  combat.  This  Is  not  the  path 
to  peace.  It  Is  the  path  that  will  lead  to  more 
and  more  fighting  and  more  and  more  dying. 

THREE    POINTS    TO    VIETNAMIZE    THE    PEACE 

It  is  time  now  to  end  o^ir  participation  in 
the  war.  We  mtisf  begin  the  rapid,  orderly, 
complete  and  scheduled  withdratoal  of 
United  States  forces  from  Indochina. 

President  Nixon  has  described  his  program 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  as  a  plan  for  peace.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  can  never  bring  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  It  Is,  in  fact,  a 
formula  for  perpetual  war. 

This  war  can  only  be  ended  by  a  political 
settlement.  Nothing  that  the  Administration 
is  now  doing  holds  any  promise  of  bringing 
one  about.  And  our  present  program  for  In- 
definite military  presence  In  Vietnam  makes 
such  political  settlement  ImpKJssible.  So  long 
as  our  withdrawals  are  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assvune 
the  combat  burden.  Hanoi  cannot  be  expected 
to  believe  that  we  are  genuinely  interested 
In.  or  would  even  accept,  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal compromise  that  a  peaceful  settlement 
would  require.  The  present  Saigon  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  will  never  make 
the  necessary  accommodations  so  long  as  It 
Is  secure  In  the  belief  that  American  forces 
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will  remain  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  It 
In  power. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Administration  be- 
lieves It  has  proposed  In  Paris  a  genuine 
basis  for  compromise.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, these  proposals  are  not  realistic,  nor 
win  they  lead  to  any  progress. 

Accordingly,  what  we  need  Is  a  program 
that  win  Vietnamlze  the  peace  rather  than 
prolong  the  war.  In  July  1969.  In  an  article 
in  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs,  I  recom- 
mended the  definite,  scheduled  withdrawal 
of  our  ground  combat  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970.  I  now  propose  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  set  n  final  date  for  our  complete 
disengagement.  Such  final  date  might  even 
be  advanced  If  certain  agreements  are 
reached.  The  following  is  my  specific  three- 
point  plan: 

1.  Announce  publicly  that  all  VS.  forces 
are  to  be  removed  from  any  combat  role  any- 
where In  Southeast  Asia  no  later  than  Dec. 
31.  1970.  and  that  all  U.S.  military  personnel 
will  be  out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971. 
at  the  latest,  provided  only  that  arrange- 
ments hove  been  made  for  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Move  promptly  to  end  B-52  attacks,  all 
search-and-destroy  missions,  and  all  other 
offensive  operations,  except  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  U.S.  forces,  as  dis- 
engagement proceeds. 

3.  Inform  Hanoi  and  Saigon  that  we  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  an  even  more  rapid 
withdraioal  if  the  safety  of  our  forces  is 
assured  by  a  cease-fire  or  other  arrange- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  and  if  there  is  an 
understanding  regarding  the  cessation  of 
military  pressures  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  has  maintained  that,  were 
he  to  announce  a  withdrawal  schedule,  Hanoi 
would  lose  all  incentive  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. It  Is  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
Hanoi  feels  no  Incentive  to  negotiate  at  the 
present  time.  The  President  has  also  asserted 
that  North  Vietnam  would  then  simply  wait 
until  our  troops  have  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber and  launch  attacks.  But  this  potential 
exists  whether  a  withdrawal  program  Is  an- 
nounced In  advance,  or  simply  In  Instal- 
ments. A  third  objection  has  been  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  may  not  be  ready 
to  assume  the  full  combat  burden  and  that 
a  military  conquest  and  bloodbath  may  en- 
sue. But  our  objective  should  be  to  establish 
the  conditions  that  will  lead,  not  to  the  con- 
tinued necessity  for  combat  capability,  but 
rather  to  a  political  compromise  that  will 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  that  troubled 
land. 

BLOODBATH 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  President  Nixon. 
In  arguing  that  it  would  be  Improper  for  us 
to  leave  Vietnam  now,  has  used  the  so-called 
"bloodbath"  argument.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  massacre  of  many  South  Vietnam- 
ese, including  a  million  and  a  half  Catholics 
who  fied  from  the  North,  would  occur  when 
our  forces  withdrew. 

I  find  this  position  difficult  to  understand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  one  million 
and  a  half  Catholics  who  fleed  to  the  South, 
referred  to  by  President  Nixon  in  his  speech 
of  Nov.  3,  1969.  Is  Incorrect.  A  study  of  this 
subject,  published  In  1956,  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  discloses 
that  the  number  Is  not  1.5  million  but  754,- 
710.  This  Is  significant  because  the  President 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  still  living 
In  North  Vietnam  today  approximately  800,- 
000  Catholics.  There  are  also  Catholics  among 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  bases  his  claim  of  "blood- 
bath" on  his  charge  that  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  North  Vietnam  In  1954,  they 
slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  the  records  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  dls- 
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close  that,  in  the  two  years  following  the 
armistice  of  1954,  only  19  complaints  were 
filed  covering  political  reprisals  In  all  of 
North  Vietnam.  Later,  In  1955  and  1956,  a 
peasant  revolt  was  harshly  repressed  and  the 
best  estimate  is  that  10,000  to  15,000  may 
have  died. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  when  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Americans  are  In  fact  leav- 
ing, all  parties  seeking  power  In  Soui.h  Viet- 
nam will  have  a  strong  incentive  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  settlement.  All  will  recognize 
that  compromise  is  their  one  assurance  of  a 
share  In  political  power.  The  contending  fac- 
tions must  now  be  aware  that.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  compromise,  they  can  look  forward 
only  to  continued  confiict  and  disruption. 
The  need  for  peace  must  now  be  apparent  to 
all  but  the  very  few  whose  power  and  profit 
depend  on  war.  We  should  not  forget  that. 
In  South  Vietnam's  election  of  1967,  and  un- 
der circumstances  that  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  favorable,  a  candidate  advocating 
accommodation  for  the  purpose  of  peace  se- 
cured 17  ;  of  the  votes  counted,  while  the 
winning  military  ticket  fell  far  short  of  a 
majority 

The  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  have  In- 
dicated their  willingness  to  talk  seriously  if 
the  United  States  declares  the  total  and 
uncDnditlonal  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Their  suggestion  of  a  six- 
month  period  for  such  withdrawal  need  not 
be  accepted,  but  their  acceptance  of  the 
principle  should  not  be  Ignored. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  three-point 
plan  proposed  herein  is  that  it  will  specif- 
ically and  unequivocally  have  all  U.S.  forces 
out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971  at  the 
latest.  It  also  frees  the  President  from  mili- 
tary pressure  to  slow  or  stop  the  withdrawal 
process.  The  plan  takes  account  of  the  plight 
of  the  Americans  now  held  captive  and  gives 
them  and  their  families  the  hope  of  early 
release.  No  such  hope  can  exist  while  the 
war  continues  and  even  Intensifies.  It  offers 
also  an  Immediat*  reduction  In  the  level  of 
violence  throughout  Vietnam.  The  ending  of 
B-52  raids  and  search-and-destroy  missions, 
so  long  as  the  other  side  does  not  act  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  troops,  will 
lower  casualties  and  create  a  climate  far 
more  hospitable  to  the  process  of  political 
settlement.  This  approach  could  serve  to  get 
negotiations  started  again,  and  as  they  pro- 
gress, this  diminution  in  hostilities  can  de- 
velop Into  a  complete  cease-fire. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  grasp  the  Ini- 
tiative in  making  the  necessary  and  vital 
decisions.  President  Nixon's  pwllcy  of  mak- 
ing our  withdrawal  dependent  on  his  three 
criteria  Is  a  grievous  error.  These  criteria 
are:  1)  the  level  of  enemy  activity;  2)  prog- 
ress at  the  peace  talks  In  Paris,  and  3)  the 
speed  with  which  the  South  Vietnamese  take 
over  the  fighting.  Even  a  cursory  study  dis- 
closes that  Items  one  and  two  are  controlled 
by  Hanoi,  while  Item  three  is  cckn trolled  by 
Saigon. 

We  should  no  longer  allow  our  own  per- 
ception of  our  own  Interests  to  be  distorted 
or  deflected  by  our  apprehensions  as  to  what 
may  occur  politically  In  Salgou.  American 
national  Interests  require  American  disen- 
gagement from  South  Vietnam.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  presently  enunciated,  the 
Nixon  program  will  not  bring  this  about. 

We  should,  Instead,  decide  now  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  on  a  scheduled  and  orderly  basis 
no  later  than  the  end  of  1971.  We  should,  at 
the  same  time,  make  known  our  readiness  to 
negotiate  a  much  earlier  withdrawal  and  we 
should  move  now  to  scale  down  the  level  of 
violence.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  achieve  the 
p>eace  that  all  Americans  want,  and  that 
American  military  might  can  never  win. 

The  present  policy  must  be  changed.  TTie 
only  effective  method  to  accomplish  this  Is 
sustained    pressure    from    the    public.    The 
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enormous  upswing  in  antiwar  sentiment, 
following  the  Cambodian  transgression,  must 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  and  con- 
tinuously brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
country's  leaders. 

The  solution  Is  within  our  hands — if  we 
will  but  use  it. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Washington  Report  by  Congressman  Lee  H. 
Hamilton 

The  nation's  housing  Industry  Is  In  reces- 
sion. This  acknowledgement  comes  from  no 
less  a  source  than  the  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Other 
observers  In  the  Capital  are  more  pessimistic. 
They  prefer  words  such  as  "crisis"  and  even 
"disaster"  when  describing  the  situation. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  established  a  na- 
tional goal  of  25  million  homes  and  apart- 
ments over  the  following  10  years.  We  have 
failed  to  meet  that  goal  by  nearly  half.  In 
fact,  we  are  shy  by  more  than  a  million 
dwellings  of  keeping  up  with  our  population 
growth,  and  with  housing  losses  from  fire, 
nature  and  deterioration. 

Most  Americans  have  a  tendency  to  think 
of  the  housing  crisis  primarily  as  a  big  city 
problem.  That  Is  not  entirely  true.  About 
half  the  substandard  homes  in  this  country 
are  in  rural  areas  where  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  population  now  resides.  In  In- 
diana, for  example,  an  average  of  50.000  new 
housing  starts  are  needed  each  year  to  keep 
pace  with  the  need.  We  have  been  averaging 
about  35.000  new  starts,  with  about  20.000  In 
private  homes. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  price  of  new 
homes  has  risen  almost  twice  as  fast  (at  a 
rate  of  7  percent)  as  the  overall  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  average  new  home  now  sells  for 
$26,000,  as  compared  to  $20,000  four  years 
ago.  By  another  measurement.  In  1953,  a 
monthly  mortgage  payment  of  $98  would  buy 
$20,000  worth  of  new  housing.  Today,  that 
payment  will  buy  only  $12,800  worth  of  new 
housing. 

Obviously,  Inflation  and  tight  money  are 
major  factors  in  the  current  housing  di- 
lemma. Long-term  Interest  rates  from  com- 
mercial Institutions  and  from  the  FHA  and 
VA  have  Increased  dramatically  In  recent 
years,  and  are  not  exi)ected  to  come  down  In 
the  very  near  future.  Home  mortgage  funds 
from  savings  and  loan  institutions,  mutual 
savings  banks,  life  Insurance  companies  and 
commercial  banks  have  been  cut  back  sharp- 
ly. Consequently,  homebullders  are  malting 
fewer  commitments  for  spring  and  summer 
work. 

Other  factors  are  contributing  to  the 
problem,  too.  The  housing  Industry  faces  a 
hodge-podge  of  biUldlng  codes  (some  8,300 
of  them  across  the  country)  which  make 
cost-cutting  procedures  such  as  In-place  wir- 
ing and  plumbing  virtually  Impossible.  Zon- 
ing and  land-use  plans  also  add  to  the  prob- 
lem by  restricting  low  and  middle-cost 
homes,  or  by  prohibiting  apartments  and 
home  clusters  In  which  savlnge  on  utilities 
could  be  realized. 

Land  costs  now  account  for  20  percent  of 
new  home  costs,  as  compared  to  10  percent 
In  1949.  Increasing  property  taxes  also  con- 
tribute to  rising  home  costs,  as  do  expensive 
and  outdated  closing  cost  procedures. 
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This  nation's  commitment  to  build  26  mil- 
lion new  housing  units,  and  to  replace  some 
11  million  substandard  homes,  needs  re- 
newed emphasis.  Housing  now  accounts  fcr 
3  5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Ap- 
propriate allocation  of  resources  cculd  allow 
that  share  to  be  increased  to  4.5  percent,  at 

^easi  ,  .  ,^ 

The  demand  for  scarce  money  also  must  be 
dampened  and  more  funds  must  be  chan- 
neled into  the  housing  market.  The  Fed 
could  be  authorized  to  purchase  Federally- 
guaranteed  mortgages  to  bring  down  Interest 
rates  Steps  also  could  be  taken  to  increase 
investments  in  residential  mortgages  by  var- 
ious private  pension  funds.  Action  of  this 
sort  would  help  bring  back  the  funds  which 
have  been  diverted  into  shorter-term,  high- 
er yielding  investmenu. 

The  federal  government  could  put  more 
money  into  housing  programs.  State  and 
local  governments  should  reform  property 
tax  systems  to  provide  incentives  for  home 
improvements,  and  zoning  requirements  to 
facilitate,  rather  than  impair,  construction 
of  medium  and  low  cost  homes  and  high- 
density  housing.  National  standards  to  super- 
sede local  building  codes  may  have  to  be 
considered  to  affect  cost  savings. 

As  the  cost  of  home  construction  has  in- 
creased, factory  homebullders  have  been  in- 
creasing their  output.  Prefabricated  homes 
this  year  should  account  for  nearly  a  third 
of  all  single-family  dwellings  built.  Many 
money-saving  procedures  have  been  intro- 
duced by  this  Industry,  and  these  Innova- 
Uons  should  be  expanded.  The  mobile  home 
industry— a  growing  one  in  Indiana— has 
helped  pioneer  the  modular  dwelling  con- 
cept, where  pre-bullt  apartment  units  are 
stacked  into  place  at  the  buUdlng  site. 

The  housing  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  facing  this  coimtry.  Over  the  next  30 
years,  we  will  have  to  build  nearly  as  many 
homes  as  already  exist.  Just  to  keep  up. 
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GENERAL       DUCKETT       NAMED 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CITADEL 


June  i,  1970 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1970 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 
OF  HONOR 


LEGIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1,  1970 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  29,  1970.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation Legions  of  Honor  elected  John 
M.  Gabel  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  as  their  na- 
tional commander  for  the  year  1970-71. 
The  unanimous  selection  of  Mr.  Gabel 
is  a  tribute   to  his  active  participation 
and    dedicated    service    during    the    20 
years  of  his  membership  in  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  awards  for  his  outstanding  civic 
contributions,  including  two  citations  of 
honor  from  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a 
citation  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  He  also  holds  dual  Masonic  mem- 
bership and  is  a  Master  Mason  in  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  Marysville. 
Calif. 

Mr.  Gabel  served  \^ith  distinction  in 
World  War  II.  He  received  the  Bronze 
Sur  for  Valor  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  other  Cali- 
fornians  in  congratulating  Mr.  John 
Gabel  for  his  outstanding  Eichievements 
in  the  past,  and  to  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  new  position  of  national  com- 
mander of  the  National  Association  Le- 
gions of  Honor. 


Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  academic  and 
military  leaders  of  the  Nation.  Maj.  Gen. 
James  W.  Duckett,  has  been  named  the 
new  president  of  The  Citadel,  the  Mili- 
tary College  of  South  Carolina,  General 
Duckett  is  richly  deserving  of  tills  high 
honor  as  his  great  example  of  leadership 
has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  thou- 
sands of  young  men  privileged  to  attend 
The  Citadel.  South  Carolinians  are  jus- 
tifiably proud  of  the  tremendous  role 
that  The  Citadel  has  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  Greneral  Duckett  will  now 
be  at  the  helm  of  this  famous  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  very  high 
esteem  with  which  General  Duckett  is 
held,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include 
two  articles  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Charleston.  S.C.  News  and  Courier  about 
his  appointment,  as  follows: 
Oeneeal  DrcKETT  Named  CrrADix  Preshjent 
(By  Betty  Walker) 
Ma  J.  Gen.  James  W  Duckett  has  been 
named  new  president  of  The  Citadel,  the 
Military  College  of  South  Carolina,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

Duckett  will  succeed  Gen  Hugh  P.  Harris, 
who  has  served  as  president  since  1965. 

Col.  John  M.  J.  HolUday.  chairman  of  The 
Citadel  Board  of  Visitors,  made  the  an- 
nouncement after  a  board  meeting  late 
Thursday. 

Duckett  will  be  the  first  Citadel  president 
to  hold  an  earned  doctoral  degree  He  was  a 
1932  honor  graduate  of  The  Citadel  and 
earned  his  masters  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  president-elect  joined  the  faculty  of 
The  Citadel  In  1934  In  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment. He  remained  until  1941  when  he  went 
on  active  duty  with  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps,  returning  to  The  Citadel  In  1946  as 
professor  of  organic  chemistry. 

Since  1954,  Duckett  has  served  as  head  of 
the  education  department  registrar,  dean  of 
admissions,  administrative  dean,  dean  of  the 
college  and  vice  president  of  The  Citadel. 

Duckett  is  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
accreditation  of  the  commission  on  colleges 
of  the  Southern  Assn.  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  He  has  worked  closely  with  S.  C. 
Commissioner  on  Higher  Education  Dr. 
James  A.  Morris  in  developing  a  consortium 
of  higher  education  institutions  in  the  Low- 
country. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees 
for  Porter-Gaud,  as  president  of  the  S.  C. 
Assn.  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis- 
sions Officers,  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Assn.  of  Citadel  Men. 

Duckett  is  also  closely  associated  with 
Citadel  athletics,  and  served  as  captain  of 
the  tennis  team  when  he  was  a  cadet. 

He  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Charleston 
Lions  Club  and  past  warden  of  Grace  Episco- 
pal Church. 

US  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  learned 
Thursday  in  Washington  of  Ducketfs  selec- 
tion, congratulated  the  board  on  Its  choice 
and  called  Duckett  "a  great  South  Caro- 
linian and  a  great  American." 

"One  of  my  most  cherished  possessions  is 


an  honorary  degree  from  The  Citadel," 
Rivers  said,  "I  have  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  the  schools  welfare  and  this  cer- 
tainly delights  me.  Jim  Duckett  will  keep  up 
the  momentum  begun  under  Gen.  Clark  and 
continued  under  Gen.  Harris.  I  pledge  him 
my  vigorous  assistance  If  he  should  ever  need 
it.  He  win  be  a  great  one." 

Duckett  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America 
and  in  several  regional  Who's  Who  publica- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  S.  C.  Academy  of  Science, 
several  honorary  research  and  scientific  fra- 
ternities and  the  German  Friendly  Society. 
He  earned  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  his  service 
In  World  War  U,  holding  command  and 
staff  positions  here  and  overseas.  He  left 
active  duty  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  was 
promoted  to  colonel  while  In  the  Army 
Reserve. 

As  faculty  member  of  The  ClUdel,  he  is 
a  memt)er  of  the  South  Carolina  Militia.  He 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  the 
militia  in  1963  and  to  major  general  in 
1966. 

Duckett.    a    Greenwood,    S.C.   native.    Is 
married    to    the    former    Gertrude    Hass    of 
Charleston.  The  Ducketts  have  two  married 
daughters,  and  a  son.  James  W.  Duckett.  Jr., 
who   is  a  sophomore   at  West  Point. 

Harris,  the  current  president  of  The 
Citadel,  was  praised  by  board  chairman  Holli- 
day  for  his  contributions  to  the  college  in 
his  five  years'  service.  Harris  had  Indicated 
his  desire  to  serve  for  five  years  at  the  time 
he  accepted  the  post,  and  more  than  two 
years  ago.  recommended  a  long  range  plan 
be  devised  to  smooth  transition  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Harris  had  set  a  deadline  of  July,  1972  for 
his  retirement. 

Harris  said;  "I  think  Gen.  Duckett.  with 
all  the  years  he  has  given  The  Citadel,  has 
earned  every  honor  he  can  ever  be  given  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors." 

"I  am  pleased  he  was  named  president.  He 
has  always  had  my  support  and  he  knows 
it." 

Harris  said  he  will  be  devoting  more  time 
to  other  Interests  as  he  leaves  The  Citadel. 
"I  win  have  a  little  more  time  to  think, 
study,  travel,  work  in  civic  activlUes,  educa- 
tion and  conservation.  I  am  not  going  to 
retire  In  the  sense  most  people  think  of 
retirement,"  he  said.  "We  plan  to  stay  in 
this  area." 

Harris  said  he  and  his  wife  hope  to  spend 
some  time  this  summer  at  their  lodge  in 
Newfoundland  and.  when  they  return,  will  be 
sharing  their  time  between  a  home  on  Lake 
Moultrie  and  their  town  house. 
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New    CrrADEL    President    Worked    "Toward 
THE  Top" 
(By  William  L.  Walker,  Jr.) 
The  telephone  Jingled  constantly  In  the 
home   of   Maj.   Gen.    James   W.   Duckett   as 
friends   and    associates   called   to   congratu- 
late the   1932   Citadel   graduate  on   his  ap- 
pointment to  the  presidency  of  the  military 
college. 

As  Mrs  Duckett  handled  the  myriad  calls 
and  occasional  visitors.  Gen.  Duckett  sat 
quietly  In  his  living  room  and  talked  briefly 
with  a  reporter. 

"Being  president  of  The  Citadel  has  been 
one  of  my  ambitions,"  he  said.  "There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

"Anything  I  do.  I  work  toward  the  top." 

His  record  will  attest  to  that  point. 

He  holds  masters  and  doctors  degrees;  he 
owns  medals  for  distinguished  service  in 
World  War  II:  he  has  served  as  educator  and 
administrator  and  has  been  a  leader  In  civic 
and  religious  activities 

Gen.  Duckett  said  Thursday  he  does  not 
doubt  his  ability  to  run  The  Citadel,  and 
apparently  those  who  have  worked  with  him 
feel  the  same  way. 


A  member  of  the  administrative  staff 
who  has  known  Gen.  Duckett  for  11  years 
summed  up  his  abilities  in  one  sentence. 

"His  principal  attributes  are  a  keen  insight 
Into  people,  the  ability  to  appraise  their 
capabilities  and  to  lead  in  bringing  them  to 
bear  on  accomplishing  a  goal." 

The  president-elect  said  one  of  his  goals 
Is  to  expand  the  college's  program  of  mili- 
tary education. 

"We  have  one  of  the  finest  Army  and  Air 
ROTC  units  at  The  Citadel,  and  one  of  my 
ambitions  is  to  have  an  all-military  estab- 
lishment which  will  include  Navy  ROTC," 
he  said. 

He  indicated  he  would  seek  the  assistance 
of  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  and  Sens.  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Ernest  F.  Hollings  In  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

He  spoke  with  pride  of  the  college's  aca- 
demic program:!,  especially  the  science  fa- 
cilities, and  said  he  expects  The  Citadel  to 
work  closely  with  other  local  colleges  in  the 
future. 

With  college  strife  so  commonplace  today, 
Gen.  Duckett  was  asked  if  he  could  foresee 
similar  turmoil  for  The  Citadel  in  the  years 
ahead. 

He  answered  with  a  story  about  a  meeting 
of  university  officials  which  he  recently  at- 
tended at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  dean  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  was  called  back  to  Georgia  to  cope 
with   campus  disruption. 

'What  do  you  do  about  this  sort  of  thing 
at  The  Citadel?"  the  Georgia  administrator 
asked  Gen.  Duckett. 

"We  have  a  riot  every  Friday  afternoon  at 
4:30."  Gen.  Duckett  replied.  "Our  boys  shoot 
their  guns  and  cannons  and  get  the  rioting 
out  of  their  systems  for  a  week." 

On  a  more  serious  note.  Gen.  Duckett  said 
Thursday  he  feels  The  Citadel  will  never 
experience  rioting  "as  long  as  we  have  the 
proper  perspective  for  the  military  institu- 
tion." 

Citadel  Presidency 

Appointment  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  W. 
Duckett.  vice  president  of  The  Citadel,  to 
succeed  Gen.  Hugh  P.  Harris  as  president 
next  fall  assures  continuity  at  a  cherished 
South  Carolina  educational  institution.  Gen. 
Duckett  Joined  The  Citadel  faculty  in  1934 
and  has  served  there  continuously  except 
while  on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  11. 

Some  time  ago.  Gen.  Harris  notified  The 
Citadel  Board  of  Visitors  that  he  would  retire 
as  soon  as  a  successor  was  selected.  While 
we  are  confident  that  Gen.  Duckett  will  carry 
on  in  a  highly  successful  fashion,  we  also 
regret  the  departure  of  Gen.  Harris  from  a 
post  in  which  he  has  served  with  distinction 
since  1965  Gen.  Harris'  splendid  record  as  a 
general  officer  well  qualified  him  for  his  post 
at  The  Citadel.  He  is  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  real  leader  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 
We  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Harris 
whose  charm  and  friendliness  have  been 
important  assets  to  The  Citadel.  We  wish 
both  Gen  and  Mrs.  Harris  much  happiness 
after  they  end  their  tour  at  The  Citadel. 

Gen.  Duckett  will  take  charge  of  an  in- 
stitution he  knows  very  well.  It  is  doing  a 
first-class  job  in  shaping  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  young  men  enrolled.  The  col- 
lege also  is  providing  educational  opportu- 
nities for  veterans  and  students  in  evening 
classes.  The  heart  of  The  Citadel,  however,  is 
the  Cadet  Corps.  This  Corps  is  schooled  In 
the  same  virtues  as  the  Corps  at  West  Point, 
namely  in  duty,  honor,  and  courage.  The 
country,  especially  In  these  confused  times, 
very  much  needs  the  special  training  given 
to  Citadel  cadets.  We  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary education  offered  at  The  Citadel  is  a 
vital  part  of  South  Carolina's  overall  educa- 
tional program.  We  congratulate  Gen.  Duck- 
ett and  wish  him  well  in  carrying  on  an  Im- 
portant and  useful  educational  task. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW  DRUG  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  California,  In  cosponsoring  a 
critical  piece  of  legislation.  The  Federal 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  is  an  effort  to  attack.  In  a 
positive  fashion,  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  in  the  Nation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  no 
longer  contested.  President  Nixon  has 
reported  that — 

Between  the  years  of  1960  and  1967. 
Juvenile  arrests  Involving  the  use  of  drugs 
rose  by  almost  800  percent;  half  of  those 
now  being  arrested  for  the  Illicit  use  of  nar- 
cotics are  under  21  years  of  age.  New  York 
City  alone  has  records  of  some  40.000  heroin 
addicts,  and  the  number  rises  between  7.000 
and  9.000  a  year.  These  statistics  are  only 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg  whose  dimensions  we 
can  only  surmise. 

The  dimension  of  the  problem  Is  also 
reflectea  by  Government  health  author- 
ities who  estimate  that  there  are  100,000 
to  125.000  active  narcotic  abusers  in  the 
United  States. 

And  we  are  paying  a  steep  price  for 
this  problem.  The  relationship  between 
drugs  and  serious  crime  Is  direct.  In  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area  alone 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  serious 
crime  is  drug-related.  This  crime  costs 
the  citizen  of  the  area  nearly  $30,000,000 
a  year. 

But  the  cost  of  crime  is  only  part  of  the 
cost.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  of 
involuntary  social  costs  of  narcotic  drug 
abuse  alone  amounts  to  $541  million  per 
year. 

Recognizing  these  costs,  we  can  be 
nothing  but  horrified  at  the  greatest  cost 
of  all — the  millions  of  human  lives  which 
are  reduced  to  only  marginal  levels  by 
this  sickness. 

If  we  are  to  arrest  drug  addiction  in 
America  we  must  do  more  than  appropri- 
ate huge  amoimts  for  the  punishment  of 
the  abuser.  We  must  recognize  the  root  of 
the  problem  and  make  maximum  efforts 
to  not  only  punish,  but  to  prevent  and 
cure  also.  H.R.  16386  moves  us  a  long 
way  toward  those  objectives.  The  Federal 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependency  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Aci  of  1970  is  a  very  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation.  There  are,  however,  three 
partlciUar  provisions  which  I  think  do 
much  to  address  and  correct  the  present 
situations. 

First,  there  would  be  established  within 
HEW  a  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitations  Administra- 
tion. They  would  be  responsible  for  the 
many  problems  facing  the  abuser.  Sec- 
ond, the  present  laws  would  be  replaced 
with  stronger,  more  enforcible  legisla- 
tion. This  would  also  allow  a  greater 
number  of  people  to  use  the  preventive 
and  rehabilitative  services  and  would  de- 
fine more  firmly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligations  to  Implement  the 
policy.  Finally,  this  legislation  would  re- 
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quire  the  establishment  of  preventive 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  Federal 
Employees,  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  veterans. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  our  ability  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  This  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate In  light  of  the  drastic  need 
for  assistance. 


CHARLES  COATES  DEVOTES  HALF 
CENTURY  TO  PITTSBURGH'S 
BANKING  NEEDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
gaging In  any  activity  for  50  years  is  a 
feat,  but  the  performance  is  even  more 
amazing  when  the  field  of  activity  is  the 
demanding  world  of  finance. 

A  well-known  Plttsburgher.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Coates,  has  just  completed 
his  50th  year  in  the  Pittsburgh  banking 
community  and  he  is  starting  on  his  51st 
with  no  sign  of  a  slowdown. 

As  an  article,  which  I  will  introduce 
into  the  Record,  states,  Mr.  Coates  wel- 
comes the  keen  competition  and  new 
techniques  inherent  in  modem  banking. 
And  he  echoes  a  belief  of  mine  when  he 
declares  his  faith  in  today's  young 
people. 

"They  are  good  kids."  Charlie  Coates 
said,  "and  our  future  is  in  good  hands." 

If  today's  young  people  serve  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Nation  as  well  as  Charles 
Coates  has,  we  all  will  be  fortunate. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Tuesday,  May 
26,  ran  an  article  about  Mr.  Coates.  I 
would  like  to  put  this  article  into  the 
Record  and  at  the  same  time  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Coates  for  his  50 
years  of  public-minded  effort  in  the 
banking  industry. 

Fifty  years  on  Wood  St. — That  capsullzes 
the  career  of  Charles  E.  Coates,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Division  of  Pitts- 
burgh National  Bank  (PNB). 

It  all  started  In  1920  on  a  street  In  Coates' 
home  town  of  Carnegie.  The  president  of 
tue  old  Colonial  Trust  Co.  asked  bis  mother, 
"What's  Charles  going  to  do  when  he  finishes 
high  school?" 

When  Mrs  Coates  advised  the  banker  that 
"Charles  didn't  know,"  the  banker  told  her 
to  send  him  downtown  and  "well  put  him  to 
work." 

Coates  has  been  on  Wood  St.  ever  since 
and  the  gleam  In  his  eye  suggests  he  wouldn't 
have  had  it  any  other  way.  He  saw  Colonial 
merge  with  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  and  later  be- 
come part  of  PNB.  but  all  the  while  he  re- 
mained on  Wood,  although  he's  now  doing 
business  at  the  One  Oliver  Plaza  office. 

Would  Charlie  do  It  over  again? 

You  better  bank  on  it.  He's  hung  up  on 
the  people-to-people  aspect  of  banking. 

Is  it  hard  to  say  "no"  to  somebody  asking 
for  a  loan. 

"There's  a  way  to  say  'no.'  Counsel  a  person 
properly  and  he'll  thank  you  later."  Coatee 
replied. 

What  are  some  of  the  big  changes  In  com- 
mercial banking? 

One  of  them  is  the  swing  to  consumer 
lending  which  Coates  said  he  helped  pioneer 
at  Colonial  In  the  late  *30s. 

Another  Is  branch  banking  which  he  b«- 
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Ueves  provides  smaller  communities  with 
more  banking  services  than  they  would  have 
otherwise. 

But  the  most  exciting  development,  accord- 
ing to  Coates.  Is  the  accent  on  youth  In 
bank  management.  "They're  good  kids,"  he 
enthused.  "Our  future's  In  good  hands." 

Coates  Is  starting  his  second  50  years  of 
banking  with  catifideuce.  After  all,  doctor- 
ing people's  financial  pains  is  his  specialty. 


BELLFLOWER  TROOP  89 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    C.*LIFOR.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
durins:  a  recent  weekend  trip  to  the  23d 
District  in  California,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  a  historical  event  in  the 
city  of  Bellflower.  Tioop  89  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  sponsored  by  the  Bell- 
flower  Presbyterian  Church  since  1934, 
held  a  Court  of  Honor  at  which  eight 
young  men  received  their  Eagle  Badge, 
the  highest  award  given  to  boys  for  per- 
sonal advancement  in  the  Scouting  or- 
ganization. 

•All  of  the  eight  fine  examples  of  the 
youth  of  America,  Scouts  David  Beasley, 
Edward  Lutes,  Kerrj-  McCluggage,  Larry 
Mirch,  David  Rozelle,  Scott  Rozelle, 
Roger  Van  Horsen,  and  Kenneth  Wil- 
liams, had  previously  received  the  Scout- 
ing Award,  "For  God  and  Country." 
These  two  high  achievements  in  the 
Scouting  field  attained  by  eight  boys 
simultaneously,  moving  forward  together 
in  friendly  Scouting  competition,  repre- 
sent an  linusual  and  history-making  oc- 
casion. Standing  in  the  presence  of  these 
eight  Eagle  Scouts,  their  parents.  Scout- 
masters and  church  leaders  was  a  thrill- 
ing and  inspirational  experience.  A  re- 
cital of  their  individual  contributions  to 
home,  school,  church,  community.  State, 
and  Nation  clearlj'  revealed  a  personal 
dedication  in  living  the  Scout  oath  which 
they  reaffirmed  when  they  repeated.  "On 
my  honor  I  will  do  my  best,  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to 
obey  the  Scout  law,  to  help  other  people 
at  all  times,  to  keep  myself  physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally 
straight  "  The  commitment  of  this  oath 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Scout  law  upon 
which  the  character  of  these  Scouts  has 
been  constructed  places  in  sharp  con- 
trast the  youth  of  our  society,  those  who 
build  and  tho.se  who  destroy. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  accident  that 
the  first  men  to  set  foot  on  the  moon 
had  been  Boy  Scouts,  nor  that  over  300 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  been  youth  members  or  adult 
leaders  m  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I 
salute  these  particular  boys  and  the  other 
youth  who  dedicate  themselves  to  high 
principle  and  worthy  purpose.  The  12 
points  of  the  Scout  law  are  qualities  of 
character  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
member  of  oiu-  society:  "A  Scout  is — 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly, 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful, 
thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  reverent." 
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With  these  qualities  the  youth  of 
America  are  prepared  to  take  over  her 
leadership.  When  we  pass  the  baton  to 
them,  our  country  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  capable  leaders  ready  to  direct  her 
destiny  toward  a  creative  society  in 
which  men  will  find  the  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  that  beset  us  today.  Our 
faith  in  youth  has  no  cause  to  falter  as 
long  as  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  continue  to  train  and  trans- 
late boypower  into  manpower. 


June  i,  1970 


SIX  STUDENTS  AWARDED  AFL-CIO 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDl.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  or- 
ganized labor  is  a  steady  and  vigorous 
advocate  of  legislation  to  improve  the 
quality  and  expand  the  opportunity  to 
receive  education,  consistent  with  ability 
and  desire.  Many  unions  also  sponsor 
college  scholarsliips  as  another  way  for 
yoimg  people  to  develop  their  abilities 
and  talents.  The  AFL-CIO's  annual 
award  of  six  full  4-year  scholarships  is 
typical  of  those  efforts.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  a  report  on  the 
1970  AFL-CIO  scholarship  awards, 
which  appeared  in  the  AFL-CIO  News 
of  May  2,  1970,  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Six  Students  Awarded  AFL-CIO 
Scholarships 

AFL-CIO  Pres.  George  Meany  announced 
the  winners  of  six  college  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  federation  under  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program.  Each  provides  up 
to  $6,000  In  financial  assistance  over  four 
years  for  study  at  the  college  chosen  by  the 
student. 

The  1970  winners,  notified  of  their  selection 
by  Meany.  are: 

Darren  Banks  of  New  York  City;  Eugene 
Daszko  of  Chicago;  Robert  Dugwyler,  Jr.,  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.:  Michael  Martin  of  George- 
town, S.C;  Patrick  Nolan  of  Grass  Valley. 
Calif.,  and  Rhonda  Rochon  of  Houston,  Tex. 

In  his  letter  of  congratulations  to  the  win- 
ners, Meany  said: 

"Since  its  very  beginning,  organized  labor 
has  supported  the  establishment  and  Im- 
provement of  the  American  system  of  uni- 
versal free  public  education.  The  challenges 
of  the  world  In  which  we  are  living  are  so 
great  that  today  we  believe  that  free  public 
education  should  be  extended  beyond  high 
school  to  Include  higher  education. 

"The  AFL-CIO  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  young  people  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  fullest  measure  of 
their  capacity,  regardless  of  their  financial 
status.  In  the  meantime,  while  striving  to 
achieve  this  goal,  the  AFL-CIO  Is  happy  to 
demonstrate  Its  interest  In  widening  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  these  annual 
scholarship  awards," 

The  winners  are  selected  ffach  year  on  the 
basis  of  high  school  records,  evaluation  by 
teachers  and  the  results  of  competitive  tests 
given  by  the  non-profit  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corp. 

Two  winners  are  chosen  In  each  of  three 
zones  Into  which  the  country  Is  divided.  Five 
of  this  year's  winners  have  parents  who  are 
members  of  AFL-CIO  unions. 


The  awards  are  good  for  enrollment  in  any 
accredited  college  or  university  the  winner 
may  choose,  and  for  study  In  any  subject. 
The  actual  amount  of  each  scholarship,  up 
to  $1,500  a  year,  is  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Corp.  on  the  basis 
of  college  costs  and  family  needs. 

Sketches  of  the  winners  follow: 

Darrel  Banks,  of  Cardinal  Spellman  High 
School,  the  Bronx,  N.T.,  will  study  systems 
engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  He  has  won  recognition  as  a 
speaker  and  writer  and  as  a  musician  and 
track  athlete.  He  has  been  active  In  com- 
munity activities  as  a  member  of  the  John 
XXIIl'society  and  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps.  His  father,  William  H.  Banks,  Is  a 
hospital  attendant  with  no  union  affiliation. 

Eugene  Daszko,  top  student  In  his  class 
of  1.289  at  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
c.igo,  will  major  in  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  was  editor  of  his  school  year- 
book and  Is  active  In  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. World  Forum.  Russian  Club  and 
Ukrainian  Club.  He  received  the  Harvard 
Book  Award  last  year.  His  father,  Peter 
Daszko,  is  a  member  of  Local  1  of  the  Bak- 
ery k  Confectionery  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

Robert  L.  Dugwyler  Jr.,  of  Lincoln  High 
School,  Tacoma.  Wash,  will  major  in  mathe- 
matics at  Stanfora  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  He  is  editor  of  his  school  newspaper 
and  has  won  prizes  as  a  mathematician,  poet 
and  debater.  The  senior  Dugwyler  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Local  470  of  the  Carpenters. 

Michael  L.  Martin,  of  Wlnyah  High  School, 
Georgetown.  S.C,  will  study  physics  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 
He  played  Junior  varsity  football  and  basket- 
ball and  is  president  of  the  French  Club  and 
a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
South  Carolina  Young  Episcopal  Churchmen. 
His  father,  Joseph  T.  Martin,  Is  an  account- 
ant and  a  member  of  Local  233  of  the  Office 
&  Professional  Employes. 

Patrick  L.  Nolan,  of  Nevada  Union  High 
School,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  will  study  engi- 
neering at  Stanford  University.  Last  year  he 
conducted  a  six-week  original  research  proj- 
ect In  electronics  at  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford under  the  National  Science  Foundation 
summer  program.  His  Science  Fair  projects 
have  won  numerous  prizes,  Including  awards 
from  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  His  father, 
John  H.  Nolan,  Is  a  member  of  Local  498  of 
the  Meat  Cutters. 

Rhonda  M  Rochon,  of  St.  Agnes  Academy, 
Houston,  will  study  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  She  Is  a 
member  of  the  Chemistry  Club  and  Art 
Club  and  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Inter- 
racial Council.  Her  stepfather,  Joshua  O. 
McAfee,  is  a  member  of  Local  185  of  the 
Postal  Clerks. 


EULOGY  OF  THE  LATE  J.  GEORGE 
STEWART,  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  pay  last 
respects  and  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
former  Member  of  this  House,  the  late 
J.  George  Stewart,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

As  a  Representative  from  Delaware,  he 
was  an  able,  conscientious,  and  hard- 
working Member  of  this  body  which  he 
later  served  so  well  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol, 
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Ours  was  a  friendship  that  I  shall  al- 
ways value.  I  was  deeply  grieved  when 
news  of  his  death  reached  me.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  seemingly  good 
health  and  spirits,  cognizant  of  every- 
thing going  on  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
country. 

A  credit  to  his  State  and  to  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Stewart  held  many  important 
positions  during  his  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Delaware  Athletic  Commis- 
sion, a  commissioner  of  the  Delaware 
Emergency  Relief  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  on  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and,  finally.  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

He  possessed  a  warm  personality  and 
genuine  love  of  people  and  was  always 
fair  in  everything  he  did.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

I  join  other  Members  in  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  pray  that 
they  will  be  comforted  by  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  lifelong  reputation  for  recti- 
tude of  the  fine  man  they  have  lost. 


STATEMENT  RELATING  TO  THE 
WAR 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  many  commimications  both 
opposing  and  supporting  recent  U.S.  mili- 
tary moves  against  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries.  I  must  appreciate  the  large 
citizen  interest  in  this  issue  and  thank 
those  who  have  contacted  me.  It  is  in- 
feasible  to  write  individual  responses. 
Therefore,  I  am  making  this  general 
statement  of  my  views. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  last 
year  he  inherited  a  full  scale  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  which  approximately 
550,000  U.S.  military  personnel  were  en- 
gaged. Whether  this  was  a  "moral"  or  a 
"legal"  war  was  irrelevant.  It  existed  and 
he  had  to  deal  with  It  intelligently. 

Already  he  has  brought  one  out  of  four 
Americans  home,  a  total  of  125,000.  He 
said  he  would  do  it  and  he  did.  To  date 
the  President  has  done  precisely  what  he 
said  he  would  do  and  has  done  it  within 
the  timetables  annoimced.  To  reasonable 
people  this  should  be  ample  assurance 
that  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

President  Nixon  states  that  by  next 
spring  another  150,000  will  be  out,  force 
levels  will  fall  below  275,000,  making  a 
50-percent  cut  from  the  high  mark.  He 
states  that  by  that  time  we  shall,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  withdrawn  oiu- 
combat  troops  and  that  the  forces  re- 
maining will  be  primarily  supply  and 
logistics  imits. 

That  means  we  shall  have  disengaged 
and  turned  the  fighting  over  to  a  well- 
trained,  million-man  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Our  noncombatants  also  can  come 
home  as  this  Army  develops  its  capability 
to  handle  the  supply  and  logistics  tasks. 
There  is  no  magic  button  here  in  Wash- 
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ington,  unfortunately,  which  can  be 
pushed  and  accomplish  all  these  tilings 
instantly. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  of  us 
want  out  of  this  war  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  surely,  most  of  all,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  anyone  thinks  dif- 
ferently, he  must  be  out  of  his  mind. 
Whatever  dispute  there  is,  it  is  not  about 
whether  to  get  out  of  the  war.  It  is  about 
how  to  do  so.  And,  it  is  about  the  mini-' 
mum  amoimt  of  time  required  to  do  it 
uithout  inviting  costly  consequences  dis- 
proportionate in  value  to  any  time  saved. 

Some  people  say  "cut  and  rim"  this 
instant  "to  stop  the  killing."  That  is  fine. 
But  what  about  the  11  million  South 
Vietnamese,  at  least  half  of  whom  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  would  liquidate 
if  they  get  their  hands  on  them?  To 
abandon  them  just  a  few  months  before 
the  South  s  capability  is  developed  to  pre- 
vent it  invites  a  bloodbath.  It  would  not 
stop  the  killing.  It  would  facilitate  it.  It 
would  make  the  United  States  a  passive 
accessory  to  an  act  of  genocidal  im- 
morality. 

Also,  the  fate  to  which  it  would  relegate 
over  1,500  American  POW's  is  a  highly 
uncertain  one.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  has  maintained,  ever  since  World 
War  n,  many  mutual  security  treaties 
with  coimtries  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
Running  out  on  Vietnam  could  encour- 
age the  Commimists  to  move  in  on  any 
and  all  of  them.  We  could  soon  be  forced 
to  choose  between  a  wholesale  repudia- 
tion of  solemn  treaty  obligations  or  fac- 
ing half-a-dozen  new  major  crises. 

The  President  has  chosen  the  alterna- 
tive to  this  which  is  to  withdraw  in 
stages  while  building  the  South's  inde- 
pendent ability  to  defend  itself.  This 
strategy  was  placed  in  harm's  way  when, 
immediately  following  his  April  20  with- 
drawals announcement,  Hanoi  ordered 
its  40,000  troops  in  the  sanctuaries  to 
take  over  most  of  Cambodia,  In  partic- 
ular, Hanoi  wanted  to  reopen  the  port 
of  Sihanoukville  through  which  80  per- 
cent of  its  munitions  used  against  two- 
thirds  of  South  Vietnam  had  reached  the 
sanctuaries  while  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
in  power.  Had  it  succeeded,  an  intoler- 
able situation  would  have  stretched  for 
600  miles  along  South  Vietnam's  western 
border. 

The  action  against  North  Vietnam  In 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  is  proving 
extremely  crippling  to  its  future  ability 
to  interfere  with  our  orderly  withdrawal 
and  with  the  South's  developing 
strength.  Already,  8  million  roimds  of 
small-arms  ammunition  have  been  seized 
and  over  20,000  mortar  rounds,  and  2,000 
land  mines.  This  and  other  captured 
Commonist  war  material  wUl  not  be  used 
to  carry  out  Hanoi's  orders  to  its  troops 
in  the  sanctuaries  to  kill  no  less  than  100 
Americans  per  week  to  keep  the  political 
pressure  on  Washington.  It  will  not  be 
available  to  keep  us  pinned  down  in  a 
faraway  place  we  desperately  want  out  of. 
Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  this 
move  against  the  north  in  the  sanctu- 
aries is  legal  both  imder  article  51  of  the 
U.N.  Covenant  and  under  international 
law.  Cambodia's  inability  to  enforce  its 
neutrality  gives  injured  parties  the  right 
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to  take  commensurate  action.  The 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  did  so 
and  notified  the  United  Nations.  Their 
right  of  action  does  not  depend  on  a 
declaration  of  war.  War  is  a  fact  which 
may  legally  exist  independently  of  a 
declaration.  When  war  exists,  declared 
or  undeclared,  the  rules  of  war  apply. 
Any  illegality  in  this  instance  is  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  which  invaded 
this  territory  and  took  it  from  Cambodia 
for  its  own  use. 

Some  people  believe  that  passing  the 
so-called  "amendment  to  end  the  war" 
will  make  the  war  disappear.  By  with- 
holding money,  the  amendment  would 
restrict  how,  where,  and  when  action  is 
taken  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess.  Frankly, 
I  think  the  idea  is  dangerous  and  coun- 
terproductive. Hamstringing  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  make  it  any  easier  or 
quicker  to  cool  off  the  fighting  and 
breathe  life  into  the  Paris  talks.  And 
a  lot  of  men  in  uniform  could  get  killed 
waiting  for  Congress  to  repeal  restric- 
tions on  things  they  may  have  to  do  to 
protect  themselves.  Can  you  imagine 
how  long  World  War  n  might  have 
dragged  on  if  Congress  had  badgered 
General  Eisenhower  that  way? 

In  expressing  these  views  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  omnipotent,  I  have  a  decent  re- 
spect for  those  whose  outlook  differs 
from  mine,  I  am  prepared  to  change  my 
mind  if  I  am  in  error  and  trust  that  other 
people  would  do  likewise.  Pride  is  not 
important  here— ending  this  war  and 
keeping  out  of  others  is.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  in  the  dialog  on  this  subject 
to  maintain  a  decent  respect  for  our 
country  and  its  President  and  a  balanced 
perspective  on  the  deep  responsibUities 
of  North  Vietnam  for  perpetuating  the 
war. 


COLONIE   CELEBRATES   ITS   75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
week  of  June  1  to  7,  one  of  the  largest  of 
all  the  hundreds  of  towns  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  observing  its  75th  anniver- 
sary appropriately.  The  town  of  Colonic 
is  in  Albany  County,  part  of  the  29th 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Because  its  colorful  history  long  ante- 
dates the  actual  founding  of  the  town, 
numerous  aspects  of  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  of  significant  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  general  public. 
Numerous  patriotic  developments  are  as- 
sociated with  Colonic. 

Indicative,  perhaps,  of  the  standing  of 
the  town  of  Colonic  is  the  fact  that  its 
supervisor,  William  K.  Sanford,  a  man 
who  has  held  that  responsible  office  for 
many  years,  is  also  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Towns  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sanford  has  issued  a  timely  proc- 
lamation noting  this  anniversary  and  Its 
significance,  as  follows: 
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Proclamation 

Whereas,  June  7,  1970  marks  the  75th  annl- 
verearv  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town  of 
Colonle.  Albany  County.  New  York;  and 

Whereas.  To  accord  official  recognition  of 
this  memorable  anniversary,  and  to  honOT  the 
Pounding  Fathers  for  their  foresight  and  wis- 
dom; and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  privilege  of  the  citizens 
of  this  community  to  recognize  their  Amer- 
ican Heritage  and  celebrate  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities,  the  week  of  June 
1-7    designated  as  75th  Anniversary  Week. 

Now.  Therefore.  I,  William  K.  Senford,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Colonle.  Albany 
County.  State  of  New  York,  so  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  June  1-7,  1970  as  "75th 
Anniversary  Week"  in  the  Town  of  Colonle, 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  pay  special  attention 
during  that  week  to  commemorate  this  note- 
worthy occasion. 

THt  Town  or  Colonix 

The  Town  of  Colonle  was  formed  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Legislature  In  June  of  1895. 
Before  that.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Town  of 
WatervUet.   known   as  West  Troy. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  village  In 
the  Town  of  WatervUet.  known  as  West  Troy, 
which  was  predominantly  of  one  political 
persuasion,  and  therefore,  because  the  rural 
area  (Colonle)  was  not  represented  ade- 
quately on  the  Town  Board,  they  petitioned 
the  legislature  to  secede  from  the  Town  of 
WatervUet.  which  permission  was  granted, 

A  rote  was  taken  in  Latham,  which  was 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  seceding. 

Leading  this  movement  was  George  Sted- 
m&n,  the  leader,  and  Lewis  Dayton.  Frank 
Oroat,  James  Gaffers.  John  McNab  and  Wil- 
liam Woodward. 

The  people  of  WatervUet  objected  and 
marched  up  the  19th  Street  Hill,  but  were 
repulsed  at  the  top  of  the  hUl  (Latham). 

As  a  result  of  the  secession,  the  Town  of 
Colonle  was  created  and  the  City  of  Water- 
vUet was  created  in  place  of  the  Village  of 
West  Troy. 

The  first  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Colonle 
was  Lorenzo  Collins,  who  first  served  In  the 
appolnt.'^e  position,  and  in  November.  1895, 
was  elected  to  the  position,  then  called  the 
Town  Officer  The  Town  Board,  at  that  time, 
consuted  of  the  Town  Officer,  4  Justices  of 
the  Peace    and  the  Town  Clerk. 

The  Colonic  towTi  historian,  Jean  S. 
Olton,  has  written  a  vivid  and  graphic 
description  of  the  principal  historic  sites 
in  the  town.  Prepared  for  a  tour  of  the 
town,  the  directions  are  of  much  interest. 
Mrs.  Olton  directs  us  as  follows: 

sites  visited  on  this  tour  have  historic 
background  of  over  300  years — dating  back 
to  1640  Background  data,  consisting  of 
relics,  documents  and  photographs,  are  on 
exhibit  at  the  Town  Hall.  NewtonvlUe.  The 
Town  Hall  was  the  former  site  of  "Smith's 
Tavern'  .  a  prominent  gathering  place.  We 
head  Nonh,  on  the  old  "Plank  Road",  a  mili- 
tary route  dtiring  the  American  Revolution, 
passing  the  old  Newton  Baptist  Church,  built 
In  1852.  Presently  known  as  the  NewtonvlUe 
Post  Office,  this  building  has  great  potential 
for  restoration.  Here,  the  Reverend  William 
Arthur,  father  of  Chester  A.  Arthur.  21st 
President  of  the  United  States,  served  as 
Preacher,  and  the  family  lived  In  the  Parson- 
age nearby. 

Turning  left  on  Maxwell  Road  to  Albany- 
Shaker  Road,  try  the  modem  turnpike 
known  as  the  "Northway"  to  "Old  Poet  Road" 
(Central  Avenue).  There  we  find  the  Llsha- 
kiU  Dutch  Reformed  Church  one  of  the 
oldest  in  this  area,  biillt  around  1700,  which 
has  been  beautifully  restored.  Note  the 
beautiful  steeple  and  weather  vane. 

West  on  Lansing  Road,  at  Roosevelt 
School,  to  Consaul  Road,  where  the  new 
Colonle  Golf  Course  and  Clubhouse  la  on 
the  right. 
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I  To  the  right,  off  Vly  Road,  In  the  Village 
of  Colonle,  the  site  of  the  Mustering  Grounds 
of  Albany  County's  Third  Regiment  had 
been  located.  In  1777  this  was  used  as  a 
prwictlce  area,  and  cannon  balls  have  been 
found  within  range  of  the  earthworks.  A 
deed  for  the  land  goes  back  to  Captain 
Jacob  J.  Lansing,  who  purchased  It  from 
the  Van  Renseelaers  Deer  Pond  can  be  found 
on  the  early  map  of  1887  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mons path  used  by  Shakers  and  nearby 
settlers  to  reach  the  Old  Post  Road  for  the 
coach  to  Albany  or  Schenectady. 

Heading  for  the  Airport  we  approach 
Shaker  territory.  Here  in  1776  the  first  settle- 
ment of  ShakJers  was  founded  by  Mother 
Ann  Lee  and  her  followers.  The  South  and 
West  Farms  are  privately  owned  and  still  In- 
tact. Drive  Into  the  South  Family  Farm  to 
observe  the  buildings.  The  Cemetery  Is  a 
study  In  Itself  with  uniform  rows  of  head- 
stones of  all  the  early  "Elders"  of  the  Shakers 
with  Mother  Lee's  grave  In  the  very  center. 
Their  Meeting  House,  built  In  1809.  Is  sUU  In 
use  on  the  grounds  of  the  Ann  Lee  Home,  but 
htis  become  St.  Elizabeth's  Chapel.  Just  out- 
side the  Chapel  stands  a  bell  made  In  1847 
by  Meneely  Bell  Company  In  West  Troy,  part 
of  the  Township  of  WatervUet  which  be- 
came Colonle  In  1895. 

Proceeding  North  on  Alb«uiy-Shaker  Road 
to  the  Schenectady  Turnpike,  we  turn  West 
to  Buhrmaster  Road,  noting  In  the  Verdow 
area  the  old  district  one-room  schoolhouse. 
We  are  now  approaching  River  Road  and  at 
Mohawk  View,  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
river  we  see  a  few  stones  that  comprised  the 
earliest  Wltbeck  Family  Cemetery.  This  site 
Is  within  view  of  an  old  trading  post,  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Martin  Krygler  (Cragler) 
about  1640,  and  the  ferry  maintained  In 
colonial  times  by  Johannes  Fort.  It  Is  In 
ATX  exact  line  with  the  easternmost  end  of  the 
largest  of  five  Islands,  deeded  by  the  Mo- 
hawks to  HilUtJe  Van  Ollnda.  as  her  birth- 
right. A  few  rods  to  the  west  Is  that  famous 
Laurentlan  Algonklan  site  known  to 
archeologlsts  as  "Pottery  Beach.  "  according 
to  L.  N.  Brlnkman.  He  also  records  the  oldest 
tombstone  found  In  this  area,  as  dated 
1805.  Just  beyond  Is  a  mlllpond  where  a 
grist  mill  and  sawmill  once  stood. 

We  continue  to  Sparrowbush  Road  and  to 
Pollock  Road  until  we  reach  the  Dunsbach 
Ferry  Road.  On  the  left  stands  "Cavln  Crest." 
a  partially  restored  brick  home,  which  waa 
representative  of  this  farm  area,  and  con- 
taining many  early  American  features.  Ferry 
sites.  Loudon.  Dunsback.  Vlsscher  and  Forts 
wfre  the  only  means  for  crossing  the  Mo- 
hawk until  the  present  bridge  was  erected  In 
the  early  190O's.  Occasionally  one  can  see 
also  along  the  banks  of  the  river  an  aban- 
doned aqueduct  and  early  lock  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  which  was  completed  In  1825.  On 
Schermerhom  Road  we  will  pass  the  Town 
Park  and  Pool.  Note  the  abandoned  rail- 
way tracks  that  run  through  this  area.  Here 
It  was  that  steam  engines  chugged  along  on 
primitive  rails  made  of  wood  and  strap  Iron! 
They  were  a  part  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
(later  New  York  Central),  which  was  built 
in  1883  to  connect  the  Albany  Line  with 
the  Great  Lakes. 

We  proceed  to  Boght  Corners,  once  called 
Groesbeck  Corners,  the  site  of  the  Boght  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  Located  on  Boght 
Road  (Manor  Road  to  Cohoes).  the  original 
structtire  and  cemetery  was  on  Baker  Road 
and  VUet  Street.  According  to  recently  dis- 
covered records  in  the  State  Library,  the 
Church  dates  back  to  1642  and  Is  the  oldest 
church  In  the  town  of  Colonle.  and  was 
started  as  an  offshoot  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  in  Albany  established  In  1624.  Here 
too  we  find  many  familiar  names  traced  to 
the  earliest  Dutch  settlers,  who  came  here 
under  the  New  Netherland  Patroonshlp  sys- 
tem. KlUean  Van  Renasler.  Patroon.  was 
granted  ownership  of  a  vast  domain  extend- 
ing more  than  1000  square  miles.  24  miles 
to  the  north  and  south  and  24  miles  east  and 


west  of  the  Hudson.  This  road  marks  a  part 
of  the  Northernmost  Boundary  line. 

Returning  to  Loudon  Road,  we  pass  the 
oldest  known  house  still  standing  in  the 
Town  of  Colonle.  The  Wltbeck  Homestead. 
buUt  in  1704.  was  leased  by  the  Clute  family 
until  1749.  Wltbecks  have  lived  here  contin- 
uously since  that  time.  It  was  In  this  area. 
In  1777,  that  General  George  Washington 
stopped  to  Inspect  the  troops  of  General  Ben- 
edict Arnold  and  Enoch  Poor.  The  Wltbeck 
family  offered  rest  and  refreshments  to  the 
Generals.  The  troops  were  stationed  here  to 
guard  the  Loudon  Ferry  from  attack  by  Gen- 
eral Biirgoyne.  They  were  later  sent  north  for 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  considered  the  turning 
point  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  apple  orchard  headstones  from 
the  Wltbeck  Begraafplaats  (cemetery)  may 
be  seen.  Lucas  Wltbeck  was  elected  Super- 
visor of  the  Town  of  WatervUet  In  1824.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  millionaire 
In  the  history  of  the  Town. 

Van  Vrankens'  Corners  (Latham)  is  next 
on  the  tour  route,  and  we  continue  down  the 
Troy  Road  to  Delatour  Road.  We  pass  the 
Provincial  House  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sisters  of  Carondalet.  This  now  occupies  the 
site  where  General  Henry  Knox  camped  with 
his  artillery  train  In  1775.  These  troops  later 
assisted  In  forcing  the  British,  under  Gen- 
eral Howe,  out  of  Boston.  The  General  of  the 
French  troops  stayed  here  for  a  winter  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  thus  Unking 
Colonies  past  with  this  event! 

We  continue  to  the  Village  of  Menands, 
named  for  the  Horticulturist  Louis  Menand, 
whose  son  Howard  Menand  Is  presently 
Village  Historian. 

"Schuyler  Flatts"  land  was  once  owned  by 
the  Schuyler  family  along  the  Hudson  River. 
One  may  read  of  the  Ancestral  Home  and 
Family  Life  In  "Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady,"  1836.  To  the  right  is  the  stately  man- 
sion of  the  former  James  B.  Jermaln.  Indus- 
trialist and  Railway  Tycoon  of  the  1800's.  The 
Carriage  House  In  the  rear  has  brick  walls 
with  a  depth  of  20  Inches. 

Turning  right  on  Cemetery  Road,  we  wind 
through  8  miles  of  woods  and  ravines  of  the 
renowned  Albany  Rural  Cemotery,  which  was 
established  In  1844.  Here,  we  pause  at  the  Im- 
pressive monument  erected  In  honor  of  Gen- 
eral PhlUp  Schuyler.  "Second  only  to  Wash- 
ington m  the  Service  he  rendered  to  the 
American  Colonies."  We  proceed  through  the 
Cemetery,  following  the  well-marked  path  to 
the  huge  granite  sarcophagus,  where  lies  the 
body  of  President  Arthur. 

Now  on  to  Loudon  Turnpike,  by  way  of 
Menands  Road.  We  find,  at  the  corner  of 
Cherry  Tree  Road,  Loudon  Cottage.  Loudon 
Cottage,  according  to  some.  Thought  to  have 
been  the  former  home  of  Lord  Loudon,  Earl 
of  Campbell,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
English,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(1754-1763).  Also  the  home  of  Elijah  Gove, 
as  seen  on  a  deed  of  1828,  and  Ira  Harris, 
Lawyer,  In  the  late  1800's.  This  was  moved 
from  Its  site  at  Ireland's  Corners  (the  four 
corners  at  Loudonvllle)  to  Its  present  Flte, 
and  was  also  visited  by  George  Washington 
on  one  of  his  Journeys  to  the  north.  This 
house  Is  widely  known  for  its  ghostly  tales, 
which  have  already  been  widely  publicized. 


(X)NGRESSMAN   WiDLER   REPORTS 
ON  FIGHT  AGAINST  JET  NOISE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
against  jet  noise  is  one  that  I  have  been 
waging  for  8  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  fight  has  been  a  long 
and  hard  one  and  there  have  been  both 
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successes  and  failures  along  the  way,  but 
there  has  also  been  steady  progress. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1962.  I  became  aware  of  the  severe 
problem  of  jet  noise  in  the  western  end 
of  my  district.  This  problem  was  caused 
by  a  landing  pattern  approaching  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  turning  a  large  portion  of 
the  area  into  a  jet  alley.  I  responded  to 
the  calls  for  help  from  people  in  the  area 
by  immediately  starting  to  alert  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem. 

THE    EARLY    YEARS 

In  the  early  years,  I  received  very  little 
support  and  a  great  deal  of  sarcasm  for 
my  effort,  for  few  people  in  the  country 
were  badly  affected  by  jet  noise  at  that 
time.  The  years  have  changed  this 
apathy.  Now  there  is  a  substantial  body 
of  Congressmen  who  are  fighting  along- 
side me,  and  progress  has  been  made. 
Some  of  the  successes  that  were  achieved 
years  ago  are  now  bringing  results  in  the 
fight  against  jet  noise. 

The  struggle  continues  and  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time.  The  efforts  made 
now  should  also  bring  good  results  in  the 
years  ahead.  What  the  individual  suffer- 
ing from  the  horrors  of  this  overhead 
noise  really  wants  is  immediate  relief  or, 
in  any  event,  relief  very  quickly.  Efforts 
in  this  area  and  in  the  long  term  should 
go  forward  simultaneously. 

I  shall  attempt  to  set  forth  here  ex- 
actly where  we  have  been  in  this  strug- 
gle, where  we  are  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  directions  in  which  we  can  go  in 
the  near  and  distant  future  to  get  rid 
of  this  intolerable  situation  once  and  for 
all. 

STEP   1  :    PROGRESS  IN  NOISE  StJPPRESSION 

Upon  first  being  elected  to  Congress  in 
1962, 1  asked  for  and  was  assigned  mem- 
bership on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Among  this  committee's  duties  is 
the  responsibility  of  overseeing  our  na- 
tional aeronautics  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  development  of  new  aircraft 
and  new  techniques  in  the  flying  of  air- 
craft. I  quickly  realized  that  little  if  any 
attention  was  given  by  this  committee,  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  problems  of  jet  noise.  Immediately, 
I  began  a  struggle  to  make  the  committee 
aware  of  the  problems  of  jet  noise.  I 
urged  more  money  be  put  in  the  Federal 
budget,  not  only  for  research  into  the 
problem,  but  also  for  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  actual  hardware  and  equipment 
that  could  be  utilized  in  controlling  the 
problems  of  jet  noise.  This  struggle  was 
not  an  easy  one  as  most  members  of  the 
committee  were  not  then  convinced  this 
was  a  serious  problem.  It  did  not  affect 
their  congressional  districts  severely. 
Among  other  things,  I  arranged  demon- 
strations of  actual  jet  noise  as  it  was 
heard  by  people  living  close  to  major  air- 
ports and,  slowly  but  surely,  I  began  to 
convince  the  committee  of  the  needs  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  Over  the 
years,  we  were  successful  in  getting  larger 
and  larger  sums  placed  In  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget  for  research  and  development  on 
the  jet  noise  problem.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  actual  development  of  equipment 
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which  is  now  available  and  which  could 
be  used  to  retrofit  aircraft  to  reduce  jet 
noise  substantially. 

In  addition,  we  managed  to  begin  a 
program  to  develop  a  "quiet"  jet  engine, 
which  is  an  entirely  new  concept  in 
building  an  engine  not  only  for  power 
but  for  quietness  as  well.  This  program 
is  not  completed  but,  in  the  years  ahead, 
will  indicate  important  new  ways  in 
which  jet  engines  can  be  made  much 
quieter  and  more  acceptable.  The  fight 
to  obtain  the  funds  was  one  that 
stretched  over  many  years  and  was 
fought  on  many  battlefields,  both  in  my 
subcommittee  which  has  specific  au- 
thorizing power  over  this  area,  and  in  the 
full  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

STEP    2  :     THE    POWER    TO    LIMIT    NOISE 

When  this  fight  started  to  be  won,  I 
realized  that  the  next  important  prob- 
lem was  having  the  means  whereby  we 
could  require  airlines  and  aircraft  manu- 
facturers to  adopt  and  utilize  the  new 
equipment  being  developed.  It  was  one 
thing  to  have  the  equipment  on  hand  but 
quite  another  to  require,  in  some  way, 
that  the  airlines  and  airframe  manufac- 
turers would  actually  install  it  on  air- 
planes. In  addition  to  my  assignment  to 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
in  May  1965  I  was  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
This  committee  is  the  chief  investigating 
and  organization  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and,  in  March 
1966  we  started  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation.  During  the  reorgani- 
zation hearings,  I  became  convinced  that 
the  new  department  should  be  given  the 
necessary  powers  to  require  the  benefits 
of  jet  noise  research  to  be  utilized  in  re- 
ducing jet  noise  on  current  and  future 
aircraft. 

The  means  to  do  this  was  a  proposal 
that  would  give  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  which  would  be  a  part 
of  the  new  Department,  the  power  to  set 
jet  noise  limits.  I  was  the  original  spon- 
sor of  this  proposal,  which  later  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
addition,  I  asked  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment have  a  specific  Office  of  Jet  Noise 
Control,  and  proposed  this  legislatively. 
Unfortunately,  at  that  point,  the  John- 
son administration  would  not  agree  to 
this  but  it  finally  did  agree  to  set  up  an 
Under  Secretary  in  the  Department 
whose  area  would  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  jet  noise  control,  as  well  as 
other  noise  problems. 

These  legislative  successes  have  given 
us  the  weapons  we  now  have  available  in 
the  jet  noise  field.  Although  the  progress 
has  been  great  when  measured  from  the 
position  on  which  we  were  when  the 
fight  started,  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  the  battle  ahead  of  us.  We  have 
managed  to  do  the  research  and  develop- 
ment which  makes  available  the  equip- 
ment we  need  to  reduce  jet  noise  on 
current  and  future  aircraft.  We  now 
have  the  legal  means  of  requiring  air- 
lines and  airframe  manufacturers  to 
utilize  that  equipment.  We  must  now  go 
through    the    necessary    administrative 
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proceedings  to  see  that  rules  are  placed 
in  efifect  which  would  require  the  air- 
lines to  install  this  equipment  at  an  early 
date.  On  that  problem,  I  am  actively  and 
constantly  engaged,  pressing  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  get  on  with 
its  hearings  and  rulemaking  procedures 
and  to  establish  sensible  and  helpful  jet 
noise  limits  that  will  be  of  aid  to  people 
suflfering  from  this  serious  problem. 

I  am  appending  to  this  statement  a 
chronological  history  of  my  efforts  in 
this  area  to  indicate  not  only  the  suc- 
cesses but  some  of  the  disappointments 
of  this  long  and  continuing  struggle.  I 
have  had  my  rewards,  in  the  form  of  an 
honorary  plaque  received  from  the  El- 
mont  Civic  Association  for  my  efforts  in 
fighting  jet  noise,  and,  particularly,  in 
conducting  informal  congressional  hear- 
ings in  the  Elmont  area  of  my  district, 
in  October  of  1965,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  the  noise  problem. 

I  have  been  working  closely  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  presiding  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Hempstead,  Ralph  G,  Caso, 
and  other  municipal  leaders  from  around 
the  country,  in  forming  a  national  orga- 
nization to  fight  jet  noise.  When  they 
held  their  jet  noise  conference  in  Wash- 
ington in  October  of  1969,  I  hosted  this 
group  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  in 
the  House  Office  Building.  I  have  since 
worked  closely  with  them  in  forming 
and  establishing  their  national  organi- 
zation. 

There  have  been  recent  changes  made 
in  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  and,  as  a  result,  I  will 
receive  new  areas  which  are  also  in- 
tensely affected  by  the  jet  noise  problem. 
This  means  that  I  will  increase  my  efforts 
to  the  extent  possible  and  with  every  bit 
of  my  strength.  To  do  this.  I  need  support 
and  help  from  the  local  areas;  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Commission  on  the  Problems  of  Jet  Noise 
appointing  to  it  local  representatives 
from  each  of  the  areas  affected  by  the 
problem.  This  grassroot  approach  will 
give  me  backing  and  support  when  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  administration  in 
Washington. 

Recently  I  have  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  Etepartment  of  Enviromnental  Af- 
fairs within  our  National  Government 
structure,  giving  full  Cabinet  status  to 
this  new  Department  which  would  be 
oriented  toward  the  needs  of  people. 
Among  its  other  duties  should  be  the 
duty  of  fighting  noise  pollution;  and 
transferring  these  functions  to  the  new 
Department  would  free  it  from  the  con- 
flicting problems  the  subject  now  receives 
by  being  treated  in  the  FAA,  which  is 
heavily  influenced  by  the  airlines  and 
airframe  manufacturing  industries.  This 
year  I  started  to  stress  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  caused  by  jet  engines 
and,  although  there  is  now  still  little  in- 
terest in  the  Congress,  my  subcommittee 
did  manage  to  have  certain  funds  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration budget  transferred  into  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  control.  This 
research  will  be  valuable  and  helpful  in 
the  years  sJiead. 

I  have  found  that  the  jet  noise  problem 
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is  particularly  severe  in  the  summer,  but 
the  fight  against  it  must  go  on  365  days 
a  year  as  it  is  a  continuing  and  constant 
one  which  requires  continuing  and  con- 
stant pressure  if  results  are  to  be 
achieved. 

Some  of  the  matters  in  which  I  have 
worked  and  am  following  currently  are 
as  f oUowa : 

The  possibility  of  reducing  flights  to 
Kennedy  Airport,  because  of  the  low  use 
of  seatson  aircraft  under  present  sched- 
uling procedures. 

The  possibility  of  changing  night  flight 
schedules  to  give  relief  in  sleeping  hours. 
Turnmg  the  control  of  jet  noise  over 
to  local  governments  until  such  time  as 
the  FAA  sets  forth  reasonable  standards. 
This,  to  force  the  FAA  to  take  quick  ac- 
tion. 

Increasing  the  angle  of  approach  for 
landing  aircraft,  which  would  take  them 
higher  over  the  surrounding  territory 
and  greatly  reduce  the  jet  noise.  The 
program  is  on-going  and  is  making  prog- 
ress 

Studies  of  the  midsound  jetport  as  a 
prototype  for  relocating  our  jet  ports  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Obtaining  speedier  hearings  and  rule- 
making procedures  from  the  FAA.  on  the 
proposed  rules  for  noise  levels  on  cur- 
rently flying  jet  aircraft. 

Air  traffic  control  that  takes  jet  noise 
into  consideration  on  runway  usage. 

My  most  recent  approach  has  been  as 
to  an  investigation  of  changing  approach 
and  takeoff  patterns  in  the  Kennedy  Air- 
port region,  which  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  release  of  certain  restricted 
military  zones  in  the  Kennedy  Airport 
area.  This  matter  is  being  pursued  ac- 
tively and  could  have  Immediate  and 
good  effects  on  the  problem  of  jet  noise, 
without  further  instrumentation. 

I  shall  continue  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem on  all  fronts  and  keep  up  a  constant 
pressure.  Victory  in  this  struggle  is  with- 
in sight,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
forces  working  against  us  and  a  great 
many  problems  to  be  overcome.  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  all  my  power  to  see 
that  the  peoples  interests  are  really  rep- 
resented and  that  they  obtain  the  relief 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

I  include  herewith  a  history  of  my  jet 
noise  fight: 

History   of  Jet   Noise  Fight 
By  Congressman  Wtdleb 
October  1963:  Congressman  Wydler  called 
for  funds  for  crash  program  to  develop  noise 
suppressors  and  quiet  engines. 

March  1964:  Announced  new  NASA  pro- 
gram of  research  on  Jet  noise.  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  Subcommittee  added 
$2-milllon 

February  1965:  FAA  accepted  Wydler  pro- 
gram that  all  future  Jets  have  lower  noUe 
levels. 

March  1966:  NASA  making  research  head- 
way. Congressman  Wydler  called  for  means 
to  get  results  incorporated  In  new  aircraft. 
.August  1965:  Congressman  Wydler  filed 
complaint  under  U.S.  Code  with  the  CAB  and 
FAA  and  demanded  public  hearings  en  mlftr 
use  of  Runway  22L  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

October  1965 :  Held  Informal  congressional 
hearings  on  jet  noise  In  Elmont,  N.Y. — ad- 
verse effects  on  health,  education. 

May  1966:  Proposed  an  amendment  to  set 
aside  t20-mllllon  for  jet  noUe  fight. 

July  1966:  Fight  In  Qovemment  Operations 
Committee  to  establish  an  Office  of  Aircraft 
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Noise  Abatement  In  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation. 

July  1966:  Original  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  let  FAA  set  Jet  noise  standards. 

Augtist  1966:  Offered  amendment  on  House 
Floor — an  Office  of  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
supported  bi-partisan  by  Congressman  Ten- 
zer. 

September  1966:  Report  on  the  Jet  noise 
hearings  held  in  Congressional  District,  at 
Elmont.  N.Y. 

September  1966:  Announced  growing  sup- 
port in  Congress:  NASA  announced  program 
to  develop  a  quiet  jet  engine. 

September  1967:  Called  for  Administration 
action  on  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Noise  Abatement. 

December  1967:  Criticized  Democratic 
leadership  for  refusing  Ralph  Caso,  Presiding 
Supervisor  of  Town  of  Hempstead.  N.Y..  the 
right  to  testify  on  Jet  noise  bill. 

February  1968:  Announced  full  funding 
for  federal  Jei  Noise  Control  program. 

June  1968:  Passage  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise 
Control    bill    by    House    of    Representatives. 

October  1969:  Wydler  Introduced  bill  to 
return  power  in  aircraft  noise  control  to  the 
States  and  localities,  to  push  FAA  to  set 
limits  on  jet  noise. 

October  1969:  Meeting  wuh  FAA — an- 
nounced new  rules  for  Jet  noise  levels  on 
production  aircraft  to  be  lower  than  those 
for  present  jets:  action  on  current  Jets  in 
next  few  months;  program  for  high-altitude 
landing  approaches. 

March  1970:  Congressman  Wydler  submits 
bill  to  establish  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Affairs  to  coordinate  fight  against 
pollution,  including  noise  pollution  and  to 
be  concerned  with  problems  of  people  on 
the  ground  suffering  from  Jet  noise. 
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DR.  ANDREW  W.  CORDIER  URGES 
SUPPORT  FOR  GRADUATE  AREA 
AND  LANGUAGE  STUDIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  it  is  important  for 
yoimg  Americans  in  our  colleges  and  luii- 
versities  to  learn  about  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

As  the  world  gets  smaller  and  smaller, 
it  is  essential  that  Americans  have  an 
understanding  of  their  world  neighbors — 
their  languages,  their  areas,  their  his- 
tories, their  traditions,  and  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  backgroimds. 

There  is  a  program,  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  support  of  graduate 
area  and  language  studies  and  which 
also  provides  for  fellowship  assistance  to 
students  participating  in  these  programs. 

Recently,  there  has  been  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  university  community 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  feel 
that  a  reduction  in  oiu-  overall  involve- 
ment abroad  should  signal  a  reduction  in 
Federal  support  for  this  program. 

On  April  30,  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  appeared 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  to  discuss  the  concern 
of  our  institutes  of  higher  learning  re- 
garding this  program. 


I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  President  Cordier's  tes- 
timony before  the  committee.  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  testimony  and  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  This  is  an  im- 
portant program.  The  program,  in  the 
past,  has  illustrated  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  need  to  educate  students 
about  the  languages,  cultures,  and  poli- 
tics of  other  nations. 

I   share   President  Cordier's  concern 
and  his  point  of  view  that  this  program 
must  be  continued  and  revitalized  today, 
and  in  the  future.  His  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  President 
OF  Columbia  University.  Before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on   EDUc.^TION   and   Labor  of 
THE  House  of  Representatives.  April  30. 
1970 

Madame  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee:  On  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  representing  46  uni- 
versities In  this  country,  and  of  Columbia 
University,  of  which  I  am  President.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity, 
along  with  President  Goheen.  to  lay  our 
views  before  you. 

President  Goheen  has  discussed  many  di- 
mensions of  higher  education,  all  of  which 
deeply  concern  members  of  the  AAU.  But  I 
would  like  to  stress  one  Important  aspect  of 
higher  education  which  I  believe  risks  seri- 
ous neglect.  I  refer  to  both  Titles  IV  and  VI 
of  the  NDEA  Act.  but  I  shall  direct  my  re- 
marks here  to  Title  VI  which  authorized 
Federal  support  for  graduate  ar?a  and  lan- 
guage studies  and  for  fellowship  assistance  to 
students  participating  In  such  programs. 

We  know  the  positive  concern  that  you. 
Madame  Chairman,  are  demonstrating  to- 
ward higher  education  with  your  omnibus 
higher  education  bill.  We  have  also  read  with 
Interest  the  Administration's  proposal  re- 
garding a  new  Educational  Foundation.  And 
we  recollect  the  activities  provided  for  In  the 
International  Education  Act  of  the  last  few 
years  (but  not  yet  funded) .  We  are  Impressed 
by  these  efforts  to  improve  the  programming 
and  financing  of  higher  education.  Moreover, 
there  is  little  question  that  there  are  aspects 
of  the  NDEA  legislation  which  need  to  be 
revised,  now  after  13  years  of  experience.  As 
you  know,  a  major  study  Is  underway  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Sciences  Research 
CouncU  which  should  give  us  good  counsel 
on  how  to  proceed  In  the  future. 

While  we  review  the  past  performance  and 
reshape  institutions  and  programs  for  the 
future,  during  the  next  twelve  to  sixteen 
months,  we  beg'  you  and  your  fellow  Com- 
mittee members  to  assure  that  these  NDEA 
programs  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  present  ar- 
rangements, modest  as  they  are,  must  at  least 
be  sustained  until  new  arrangements  are 
well  In  place  to  succeed  them. 

You  are  aware,  Madame  Chairman.  I  am 
sure,  that  Title  VI  has  assisted  some  107 
centers  at  over  60  colleges  and  universities 
scattered  across  the  United  States,  to  develop 
unconventional  language  and  area  study  pro- 
grams. These  train  young  Americans  to  learn 
and  use  foreign  languages  other  than  those 
of  Western  Europe,  many  of  which  would  not 
be  taught  except  in  very  rare  Instances,  with- 
out such  Federal  support.  The  grants  make 
It  possible  for  these  centers  to  provide,  In 
addition.  Indispensable  and  equally  Impor- 
tant training  In  the  history,  cultures,  politi- 
cal systems  and  economies  of  these  areas. 
Under  the  NDFL  program,  over  2.000  grad- 
uate students  a  year  are  provided  with  sup- 
porting fellowships  to  encourage  and  help 
sustain  them  while  they  labor  in  the  onerous 
task  of  mastering  these  languages  and  area 
studies.  Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of 
these  subjects  and  their  difficulty,  students 
require  one  or  two  years  longer  than  for  the 
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more  normal  graduate  programs.  And  they 
deserve  this  encouragement  and  indispens- 
able assistance. 

Because  of  NDEA  grants.  In  those  centers 
of  concentrated  quality  Instruction,  there  are 
sufficient  faculty  of  differing  disciplines  gath- 
ered together  to  provide  that  critical  mass  of 
Interdisciplinary  talent  necessary  for  mu- 
tually stimulating  research  and  writing 
across  the  traditional  academic  disciplines, 
focusing  on  these  areas.  And  the  fruits  of 
these  writings  and  research  activities  go  far 
beyond  the  particular  campus  on  which  they 
were  created.  They  provide  the  solid  studies 
on  which  responsible  discussion  of  public 
policy  and  sound  scholarly  understanding 
can  be  based. 

We  must  perlslst  In  these  efforts  despite 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  apF>ear  to 
assume  that  since  NDEA  programs  have  been 
going  for  13  years,  government  support  for 
this  kind  of  program  Is  no  longer  needed. 
They  see  the  President's  understandable  de- 
sire to  reduce  our  direct  military  commit- 
ments In  Asia  as  a  sign  that  we  no  longer 
care  about  the  world  environment  beyond 
our  shores.  The  pull  to  avoid  over-Involve- 
ment abroad  and  to  attend  to  long-neglected 
problems  at  home  is  understandable  enough. 

But.  however.  I  am  frankly  alarmed  at 
what  the  consequences  will  be  a  few  years 
from  now  If  American  universities  are 
obliged  to  curtail  drastically  their  efforts  to 
train  both  specialists  and  the  general  pub- 
lic in  International  affairs  and  In  the  type 
of  language  and  area  programs  hitherto 
financed  by  the  NDEA.  Our  national  need  for 
knowledgeable  people  in  various  levels  of 
teaching.  In  government.  In  business  and 
Journalism  and  as  educated  citizens  will  be 
no  less  great  in  the  future  than  It  has  been. 
Yet  I  fear  we  shall  be  less  well  equipped  as 
a  nation  to  deal  with  the  pressing  problems 
in  the  International  environment  if  pro- 
grams of  instruction  In  foreign  areas  and 
languages  which  take  a  long  time  to  develop 
are  now  quite  abruptly  dissolved. 

There  Is  wide  recognition  which  we  share 
that  critical  domestic  problems  In  our  coun- 
try require  our  attention  as  well  as  massive 
government  support,  but  we  believe  the 
world  environment  will  need  more  Intense 
effort  to  understand  and  to  cope  with  It  In 
the  future  than  In  the  past,  not  less.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  pressure  of  technological 
change  and  rapidly  rising  populations  abroad 
win  separate  men  from  one  another.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  bound  to  be  pressed  closer 
and  closer  Into  greater  Intimacy.  We  do  not 
believe  a  decline  In  military  Involvements 
abroad  will  mean  that  we  can — or  will  wish 
to — opt  out  from  the  wider  world  environ- 
ment. Our  country  Is  too  wealthy,  too  ener- 
getic, too  active  to  reduce  our  effective  and 
peaceful  role  In  the  external  world.  We  will, 
on  the  contrary,  require  all  the  skill  and 
knowledge  we  as  a  nation  can  muster  to  so 
manage  our  relationships  with  other  peo- 
ples as  to  identify  and  build  on  our  common 
Interests,  to  minimize  friction,  to  avoid  con- 
flict and  to  Join  In  cooperative  efforts  vrtth 
others  to  share  a  world  environment  toler- 
able and  safe  for  all  of  us. 

Despite  some  evidence  that  the  country 
may  be  producing  too  many  scholars  with 
advanced  degrees  In  the  more  conventional 
liberal  arts  fields,  there  is  no  evidence  as 
yet  to  suggest  that  we  are  approaching  the 
saturation  point  in  qualified  specialists 
knowledgeable  In  foreign  area  studies  of 
high  quality.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  world 
grows  smaller — as  we  expect  It  will — we  an- 
ticipate an  Increased  demand  for  students 
knowledgeable  In  foreign  languages,  area 
studies  and  interdisciplinary  skills,  combin- 
ing knowledge  of  the  history,  great  tradi- 
tions and  contemporary  social,  political  and 
economic  studies.  Moreover,  while  English 
Is  the  world's  greatest  lingua  franca  for 
business  and  cultural  Interchange,  in  many 
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countries,  particularly  In  South  Asia,  there 
Is  a  growing  nationalistic  resistance  to  speak- 
ing and  writing  English.  Only  those  equipped 
with  indigenous  languages  will  be  able  to 
have  direct  and  truly  human  contact  with 
increasing  proportions  of  these  countries' 
educated  and  active  populations,  whether 
in  government,  business.  Journalism  or  schol- 
arship. 

Such  training  as  has  been  partially  sup- 
ported by  NDEA  Is  more  costly  per  student 
than  that  appropriate  for  most  undergrad- 
uate and  even  many  graduate  students  ex- 
cept, perhaps  in  the  physical  sciences.  It 
takes  longer  by  a  year  or  two  for  each  stu- 
dent: libraries  must  be  more  specialized  and 
depend  on  expensive  acquisitions  from  all 
over  the  world.  Processing  and  cataloging 
require  specialized  staffs  capable  of  using 
local  languages  and  sustained  resources. 
Language  training  requires  Intensive  super- 
vision, often  of  small  numbers  of  students 
at  any  stage  of  learning  at  one  time.  We  are. 
however,  Impressed  by  the  tragic  fact  that 
all  the  educational  opportunities  promoted 
by  the  $18  million  annually  devoted  to  the 
Title  VI  program  cost  the  US  people  no 
more  than  one  model  of  an  F-IU  fighter. 
We  find  It  self-evident  that  In  any  orderly 
assessment  of  national  priorities,  greater 
safety  for  our  people  could  be  purchased 
by  doubling  the  Title  VI  type  program  at 
the  expense  of  the  budget  for  defense. 

Moreover,  we  have  also  been  Impressed  with 
how  much  solid  training  has  been  evoked  by 
quite  limited  NDEA  appropriations.  Although 
government  support  of  foreign  language  and 
area  studies  imder  Title  VI  of  NDEA  has  not 
been  large  In  absolute  terms,  nor  even  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  funds  exp>ended  for 
these  purposes  by  imlversltles,  foundations 
and  private  donors.  It  has  nevertheless  pro- 
vided the  critical  margin  for  these  activities. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  In  the  universities  have 
matched  at  least  two  dollars  or  more  for 
every  dollar  received  under  the  NDEA.  In- 
deed, a  survey  of  51  programs  shows  that  US 
Government  funds  have  contributed  only 
12  ""r  of  the  total  costs.  Given  the  serious 
finnncial  strains  under  which  most  univer- 
sities are  now  operating,  this  has  not  been 
easy.  But  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say 
th."it  without  the  critical  margin  of  NDEA 
support,  many  universities  will  find  them- 
selves unable  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
m  this  Important  field  adequately  or  In  some 
cases,  at  all. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  If  I 
briefly  described  a  few  of  our  language  and 
area  programs  at  Columbia  University.  This 
Is  not  Intended  as  special  pleading,  but  be- 
cause I  am  most  familiar  with  our  own  ac- 
tivities, a  few  observations  may  help  sug- 
gest to  you  what  It  has  been  possible  to  do 
with  limited  funds. 

Take,  for  example,  our  Russian  Institute, 
a  center  established  immediately  after  World 
War  II  because  of  the  obvious  Importance  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
need  to  direct  intensive  and  extended  study 
to  that  country  If  we  were  to  Improve  our 
ability  to  understand  and  live  with  It  suc- 
cessfully. Over  the  years,  we  have  provided 
nearly  400  students  with  a  substantial  So- 
viet specialization,  190  of  these  have  gone 
forward  to  take  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  addition, 
In  one  of  the  classic  academic  disciplines. 

The  bulk  of  these  have  gone  Into  teaching 
and  research,  and  are  to  be  found  at  91  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country.  More  than 
50  of  these  graduates  have  initiated  or  di- 
rected Soviet  studies  at  some  Institutions, 
their  work  at  Columbia  has  thus  been  multi- 
plied many  times  by  their  teaching  and  writ- 
ing since  then.  Forty  of  the  alumni  are  in 
government  service,  more  than  50  are  in 
Journalism  and  In  International  organiza- 
tions. The  demand  for  such  trained  Individ- 
uals remains  high,  despite  the  recent  decline 
In  official  aid. 
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The  Russian  Institute  and  Its  associated 
Institute  of  East  Central  Europe  and  the 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  have  a  total 
combined  budget,  including  teaching  sal- 
aries, fellowships,  library,  publications,  ad- 
ministration, buildings,  etc.  of  some  $1.4 
million.  Of  this  amount  the  University  sup- 
plied approximately  $836,000;  approximately 
$500,000  came  from  foundations  and  other 
outside  sources  and  $71,000  from  NDEA  sup- 
port. This  may  seem  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  con- 
tribution has  had  a  great  multiplier  effect. 
Particularly  now,  as  foundation  Interests  are 
turning  In  other  directions,  private  gifts  are 
coming  in  more  slowly,  and  our  University, 
like  most  others  these  days.  Is  In  serious  fi- 
nancial straits,  NDEA  has  been  a  critical  ele- 
ment In  our  continued  efforts  to  provide 
qualified  teachers,  researchers,  and  those 
who  enter  the  government  service  or  such 
activities  as  business  or  Journalism, 

The  Latin  American  Institute  at  Columbia 
has  similarly  supplied  large  numbers  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  as  well  as  active  men 
In  government,  business,  and  Journalism.  At 
present  there  Eire  74  advanced  students  In 
Latin  American  affairs,  44  of  them  Ph.  D. 
candidates.  Fifty-five  have  already  received 
their  advanced  degrees,  and  they  have  spread 
to  the  winds.  They  are  to  be  found  in  40 
different  universities  and  colleges  in  21 
states,  and  in  Canada.  Puerto  Rico  and 
BrazU.  NDEA  contributes  $64,000  to  this  en- 
terprise, but  the  University  and  special  gifts 
together  more  than  match  that  amount. 

The  largest  share  of  NDEA  assistance  at 
Columbia  goes  to  our  East  Asia  Center, 
thanks  to  which  we  are  able  to  offer  Itui- 
guage  instruction  In  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Korean,  and  a  total  of  36  courses  In  poUtlcal 
science,  history,  anthropology,  economics, 
sociology,  geography  and  literature.  Thirty- 
two  Ph.  D.  degrees  have  been  granted  and 
36  are  now  in  process.  Alumni  are  teaching 
In  27  different  colleges  and  universities,  scat- 
tered In  10  states,  Canada,  India  and  Japan. 
Ten  of  our  alumni  are  serving  in  govern- 
ment fKMltions.  The  need  for  scholars  and 
Informed  citizens  with  knowledge  of  this 
pcu-t  of  the  world  Is  self-evident,  and  the 
need  cannot  be  filled  quickly  nor  can  stop- 
go  financing  suffice. 

As  these  weU-tralned  people  spread  across 
the  country,  high  quality  teaching  is  avail- 
able quite  beyond  the  major  universities.  In- 
creasingly, small  colleges  and  some  commu- 
nity colleges  are  now  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide their  undergraduates  with  quaUty 
teaching  of  these  area  and  language  mate- 
rials. And  increasingly,  too.  we  find  that 
those  who  apply  to  our  graduate  schools  from 
the  better  colleges  are  themselves  better 
trained  to  begin  with,  so  that  their  language 
skills  and  substantive  knowledge  at  the  out- 
set Is  higher  now  than  was  Imaginable  fif- 
teen years  ago  when  we  started.  But  this 
process  of  enriching  the  offerings  of  smaller 
four  year  and  commurUty  colleges  cannot 
proceed  unless  we  maintain  the  momentum 
already  gained  through  the  work  sustained 
by  the  NDEA  program. 

We  also  have  smaller  and  newer  programs 
In  African,  Middle  Eastern  and  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  studies.  In  undertaking  the 
latter  In  1967,  despite  the  lack  of  NDEA  sup- 
port, we  were  aware  of  the  doleful  fact  that 
although  the  United  States  was  already  deep- 
ly Involved  In  Southeast  Asia,  there  are  rela- 
tively few  qualified  specialists  on  this  area. 
Scholarship  on  other  aspects  of  contemporary 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  was  less  weU- 
developed  than  on  certain  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Since  then,  financial  prospects  of  the  NDEA- 
type  program  have  not  been  bright  and  fewer 
students  than  we  expected  have  been  willing 
to  Invest  their  time  smd  careers  In  helping 
the  nation  to  overcome  the  ignorance  which 
has  so  often  stalked  our  path  In  South  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Only  a  clear  demonstraUon 
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or  how  Important  this  Congress  feels  It  Is  to 
overcome  that  lack  of  knowledge  will  ensure 
that  enough  young  people  come  forward  for 
the  onerous  training  required. 

If  NDEA-type  programs  were  to  stop,  our 
language  training  staffs  would  have  to  be  cut 
back  first.  The  more  difficult  languages,  with 
small  enrollments,  will  be  the  first  to  go.  Al- 
ready la  certain  universities  this  has  hap- 
pened. Our  library  acquisition  programs 
would  slow  materially.  As  funds  become 
tighter,  teaching  faculty  would  have  to  be 
reduced  Unhappily,  the  first  to  go  are  the 
younger,  non-tenured  faculty,  and  these  will 
be  precisely  the  ones  whose  training  has  been 
financed  by  NDEA  since  1962.  Thvis.  cuts  now 
will  spoil  the  fruits  of  the  NDEA  training  ef- 
fort thus  far.  Students,  hitherto  dependent 
on  government-sponsored  fellowships  for  the 
long,  hard  effort  would  turn  their  attention 
to  less  demanding  fields  where  support 
proved  more  likely  and  training  times  were 
shorter  State  funds  for  these  special  subjects 
will  also  dry  up  as  Federal  funds  are  no 
longer  coming  In  to  be  matched.  The  attack 
on  our  Ignorance  of  the  world  environment 
would  loee  Its  momentum  and  weaken  across 
the  board.  Indeed.  In  the  uncertainty  already 
created  by  the  abrupt  cut  In  NDEA  funding 
proposed  this  spring,  we  have  had  a  vivid 
foretaste  of  what  would  happen  If  NDEA- 
type  programs  were  allowed  to  decline  and. 
perhaps,   be  discontinued  altogether. 

My  colleagues  and  I  In  higher  education 
have  been  frankly  worried  by  the  thought 
that  In  the  effort  to  find  new  means  of 
financing  necessary  programs,  old  activities 
of  proven  worth  may  fall  by  the  wayside,  or 
receive  Insufficient  attention  and  support. 
If  there  Is  to  be  new  legislation  of  some  kind, 
perhaps  to  create  a  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon, 
my  colleagues  and  I  want  to  be  very  sure 
that  NDEA-type  activities,  and  others  related 
to  them,  do  receive  quite  explicit  authoriza- 
tion and  assured  financing  both  In  the  in- 
terim ajid  In  the  longer  run.  We  take  some 
encouragement  from  the  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Moynlhan  of  the  White  House  to  President 
Pusey  of  Harvard  on  April  twenty-seventh. 
But  we  must  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  trans- 
form the  hope  generated  by  that  letter  Into 
a  reality. 


QUESTIONS  ON  INVASION  OF  CAM- 
BODIA: I.  NEUTRALITY  AND  TER- 
RITORIAL VIOLATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINHESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  record  of  U.S, 
involvement  in  Cambodia  that  departs 
from  the  President's  assertion  that 
American  policy  has  been  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  pursue  a 
policy  of  nonviolation  of  Cambodian 
territory  by  United  States  or  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

The  following  are  replies  to  questlon- 
and-answer  material  distributed  on  May 
1  by  the  administration  in  regard  to  the 
Cambodian  invasion  as  well  as  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  of  April  30. 

These  and  other  questions  have  been 
taken  from  "Cambodia:  The  Administra- 
tions  Version  and  the  Historical  Record," 
prepared  by  George  McT.  Kahin,  profes- 
sor of  government  and  director  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  program,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity : 
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Cambooia:    Ths    Administrations    VEmsioN 

AND  THE  Historical  Rccoao 

(By  George  McT.  Kahln) 

This   paper    contains   replies    to   prepared 

question  and  answer  materials  distributed  by 

the  Administration  on  May  1  In  regard  to  the 

Cambodian   Invasion — as  well   as  to  certain 

statements   made   by   the    President   on   his 

April  30  speech 

I.    THB  ADMINISTRATION'S  CLAIM  OF  U.S.  RESPSCT 
FOR    CAMBODIA'S    NEtTTRALrTT 

Central  to  President  Nixon's  argument  is 
the  following  statement  In  the  Introductory 
part  of  his  April  30  speech.  Going  back  to  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  he  stated: 
American  policy  since  then  has  been  to 
scrupulously  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
Caml>odlan  people." 

In  the  White  House's  subsequently  released 
(May  1)  "Background  Information  on  Cam- 
bodia" among  the  various  hypothetical  ques- 
tions raised  was  one  which  reads:  "Why  do 
we  have  to  support  the  Lon  Nol  government? 
Wasn't  Sihanouk  the  legal  ruler  and  wasn't 
he  pushed  out  by  a  coup?  " 

The  answer  provided  by  the  White  House 
states:  "The  question  of  who  rules  In  Cam- 
bodia is  a  matter  for  the  Cambodians  to 
decide  We  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  change." 

The  historical  record 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U.S.  was  not 
party  to  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk,  but  It 
Is  understandable  why  the  many  years  of 
American  clandestine  activity  In  Cambodia 
makes  Sihanouk  think  otherwise  and  may 
raise  some  doubt  In  the  minds  of  anyone 
familiar  with  the  pertinent  historical  record. 
There  is  a  great  deal  In  that  record  that 
departs  radically  from  the  President's  asser- 
tion that  it  has  been  American  policy  to 
"scrupulously  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
Cambodian  people." 

In  fact  for  the  most  of  the  last  15  years 
the  U.S.  has  opposed  Cambodian  neutrality 
and  applied  various  kinds  of  pressure  to  get 
it  to  assume  an  antl-Communlst  stance  In 
alignment  with  American  policy  objectives. 
Following  Cambodia  8  refusal  to  accept  the 
s,  curlty  mantle  Incorporated  In  the  SEATO 
protocol,  American  aid  was  halted.  The  Saigon 
and  Bangkok  governments  imposed  an  eco- 
nomic blockade,  and  border  violations  were 
visited  upon  Cambodia  from  two  of  the 
United  States'  SEATO  allies,  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam. 

(It  was  Just  after  this  that  the  Cambodians 
responded  by  opening  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  agreed  to  accept 
aid  from  Chlaa.) 

Greater  pressure  was  mounted  against 
Sihanouk's  government  beginning  In  mld- 
1958  with  a  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of 
Stung  Treng  province  In  which  the  United 
Stales  refused  to  act  effectively  on  Cam- 
bodia's urgent  request  that  It  restrain 
Saigon. 

(A  week  later  Cambodia  began  discussions 
with  China  for  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations.) 

Upon  being  recalled  to  Washington,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Phnom  Penh  then 
discovered  that  plans  were  being  made  to 
remove  Sihanouk  from  power.  The  U.S.  did 
not  Immediately  take  such  steps,  but  soon 
thereafter  the  anti-Sihanouk  Khmer  Serel 
(Free  Cambodian  Movement)  was  organized 
which  received  encouragement  and  support 
frotn  the  CIA  as  well  a«  backing  from  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  beginning  of  1959  the  abortive 
"Bangkok  Plot"  was  exposed,  one  aimed  at 
overthrowing  Sihanouk  and  Involving  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  Khmer  Serel  from 
bases  in  Thailand.  Several  foreign  ambassa- 
dors In  Phnom  Penh  warned  Sihanouk  at 
tbe  time  to  take  preventive  action,  and  in- 
vestigations satisfied  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment (and  a  good  many  others)  that  the 
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American  CIA  was  directly  Involved  and  that 
Marshall  Sarlt  of  Thailand  and  the  Saigon 
government  also  backed  the  effort. 

By  1966  a  campaign  supported  by  CIA  to 
pressure  Sihanouk  through  support  of  the 
opposition  Khmer  Serel  tied  down  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Cambodian  army.  Khmer 
Krom  (members  of  South  Vietnam's  Cam- 
bodian minority)  were  recruited  at  high 
rates  of  pay  and  provided  with  extensive  U.S. 
Special  Forces  training  to  carry  out  attacks 
into  Cambodia  from  bases  In  both  South 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Thailand.  Border  in- 
cursions by  these  forces  in  1967  reached  at 
least  12  miles  Into  Cambodia. 

2.   THE   ADMINISTRATION'S   CLAIM    OF    NONVIOLA- 
TION    OF     CAMBODIAN     TERRITORY 

Referring  to  Vietnamese  communist  sanc- 
tuaries In  Cambodia,  President  Nixon  stated 
on  April  30:  "For  five  years  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  South  Vietnam  moved  against  those 
enemy  sanctuaries  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation." 
The   historical   record 

In  July  1965  the  International  Control 
Commission  (I.C.C.)  reported  on  evidence  of 
border  crossings  Into  Cambodia  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  stating  that  there  were 
375  such  Incidents  In  1964  and  385  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1965  alone.  The  commis- 
sion unanimously  concluded  that  "None  of 
those  incidents  were  provoked  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Cambodia." 

Prom  that  time  on  there  were  repeated  re- 
ports of  border  Incursions  and  air  attacks 
against  border  areas  Inside  Cambodia  chiefly 
by  South  Vietnamese  but  also  by  Amelcan 
forces.  A  few  examples  follow: 

On  May  3,  1965,  five  days  after  South  Viet- 
namese planes  bombed  a  village  two  miles 
Inside  Cambodia,  Sihanouk,  lodging  responsi- 
bility with  the  U.S.,  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Washington.  (NYT  May  4. 
1965) 

On  October  13,  1965,  New  York  Times 
Southeast  Asia  correspondent  Seymour  Top- 
ping reported  that:  "South  Vietnamese  pa- 
trols probe  the  border  and  reconnolterlng 
aircraft  frequently  fly  over  the  frontier, 
sometimes  bombing  suspected  Vietcong  tar- 
gets on  Cambodian  territory.  Cambodians  say 
that  more  than  30  of  their  villagers  have  been 
killed  In  these  attacks  over  the  last  two 
years."   (NYT  October  14.  1965) 

On  September  21,  1965.  American  hell- 
copters  launched  rocket  attack  against  a 
Cambodian  military  post.  (NYT.  September 
22,  24;  October  15,  1966) 

On  January  22.  1968,  the  U.S.  acknowledged 
that  a  U.S.-South  Vietnamese  patrol  had 
made  a  limited  Intrusion  Into  Cambodia  fol- 
lowing fire  from  Vietnamese  communist  units 
on  the  Cambodian  side.  (NYT  January  23. 
1968) 

In  April  1960.  U.S.  air  and  artillery  attacks 
were  launched  against  communist  bases  in- 
side Cambodia.   (NYT  April  26,  1969 > 

On  May  8,  1969.  U.S.  B-52  bombers  raided 
communist  supply  dumps  and  camps  within 
Cambodia.  (NYT  May  9,  1969) 

October-December.  1969,  Sihanouk  pro- 
tested continuing  U.S.  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodian border  areas. 


PRESS  EDUCATION  FUNDING 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MAS8ACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
very  strong  support  of  efforts  in  the 
House  to  increase  the  education  appro- 
priation bill. 
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My  reservation  is  that  in  some  areas 
the  bill  has  not  fully  covered  all  the 
necessary  ground,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  funding  since  much  more  money 
is  needed. 

I  was  glad  to  see,  however,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year  is 
reporting  out  a  separate,  appropriation 
bill  for  education  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts, State  departments  of  education, 
and  others  involved  in  the  Nation's  ed- 
ucational system,  to  make  more  orderly 
plans  for  the  next  school  year,  and  an- 
other bill  dealing  with  health  funds. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee has  put  some  fresh  emphasis  on 
the  urgent  need  for  educational  research 
and  experimentation  to  find  better 
methods  of  training  and  teaching  our 
children  and  youth,  and  to  try  to  find 
out  which  ones  are  working,  and  which 
ones  are  not,  so  that  in  the  process  of 
providing  all  possible  necessary  Federal 
aid,  we  can  also  keep  a  record  of  in- 
tended results.  A  broad  study  of  learn- 
ing potentials  and  performances  is  es- 
sential to  proper  planning. 

Many  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
praiseworthy.  These  include  aid  to  ed- 
ucationally deprived  children,  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  impacted  areas, 
school  library  resources,  supplementary 
services  and  centers,  drop-out  preven- 
tion, bilingual  education,  strengthening 
State  departments  of  education  for  the 
handicapped,  various  education  profes- 
sions, and  personnel  development  pro- 
grams. 

One  very  important  objective  is  to 
make  sure,  as  well  as  we  can  here  in  the 
Congress,  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
we  make  available  annually  for  educa- 
tion reaches  the  right  places  in  our 
educational  system,  and  are  economically 
and  efiQciently  distributed,  and  effectively 
utilized. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  identi- 
fied educational  needs  are  arising  at 
such  a  very  fast  rate,  that  Congress 
may  not  be  able  to  match  them,  if  there 
should  be  an  economic  recession,  which 
God  forbid. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  education 
is  not  alone  in  this  regard,  because  many 
fine,  meritorious  programs  could  well  be 
handicapped  if  the  economy  should  slip 
below  prosperity  levels  due  to  imprudent, 
shortsighted  social  and  economic  cut- 
backs, monetary  meddling,  and  incredi- 
bly ill-advised  skyrocketing  interest  rates 
and  inflated  prices. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  pay- 
ing about  25  percent  of  the  total  annual 
expenditures  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  in  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation, but  admittedly  this  is  not  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done. 
This  does  not  include  elementray.  gram- 
mar, and  special  education. 

Neither  will  the  appropriations  in 
HEW  be  very  realistic  or  helpful  in  the 
case  of  stricken  people  needing  medical 
and  hospital  care,  communities  getting 
new  hospitals,  shortages  of  doctors,  spe- 
cialists, and  nurses  existing  in  many 
places  all  over  the  coimtry. 

I  think  we  must  have  some  real  action 
in  these  fields,  or  we  certainly  will  be 
overwhelmed  and  ultimately  submerged 
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by  fast-mounting  demands  that  are  in 
fact  right  on  top  of  us  now. 

Another  very  serious  problem  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  scholarship  money  for 
many  very  high  grade,  worthy,  ambitious 
young  men  and  women,  who  want  to  pur- 
sue higher  education,  but  are  barred  in 
all  too  many  cases  because  their  fam- 
ilies cannot  afford  to  finance  them.  Not 
only  the  poor,  but  the  middle-class  in- 
come group  are  in  this  category.  The  sit- 
uation is  grave.  It  must  be  met  now.  It 
will  not  wait.  Meanwhile,  we  are  financ- 
ing fully  paid  education  for  some  foreign 
students. 

Yes,  Congress  has  programs,  but  like 
others  they  are  painfully  inadequate  and 
woefully  imder-fimded  to  meet  the  ob- 
vious needs  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people  seeking  college 
or  higher  education  and  training. 

This  is  a  great  national  human  calam- 
ity, and  I  have  seen  many  classic  ex- 
amples unfold  right  before  my  own  eyes, 
where  young  people  with  high  scores  in 
the  college  boards,  and  other  high  qual- 
ity boys  and  girls,  were  denied  a  college 
education,  because  their  parents  could 
not  afford  to  help  them,  and  no  scholar- 
ship or  other  aid  was  available.  This 
situation  must  be  remedied  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. 

Obviously,  Congress  has  got  to  do  some- 
thing much  more  in  this  area,  and  I 
again  urge  appropriate  committees  to  do 
it  without  delay,  and  do  it  right.  The 
money  must  be  found  to  do  it  on  a  high 
priority  basis. 


POSITION  PAPER 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  position  paper  issued 
by  the  Florida  Medical  Association  on 
the  cost  of  medical  care  and  medicare. 
I  feel  that  it  presents  a  sound  discus- 
sion of  the  concern  of  the  physicians  of 
Florida  over  the  recently  published  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  this  subject.  I  am  very  glad  to  submit 
the  position  paper  for  reprinting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 
Position  Paper  on  Cost  of  Medical  Care  and 

Medicare,  FLORmA  Medical  Association 

Trust  is  a  vital  element  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  a  necessary  adjunct  to  suc- 
cessful therapy.  Trust  Is  a  relationship  with 
patients  held  firm  by  confidence  In  the  phy- 
sician's abilities,  honor  and  character  In  an 
environment  of  cordial  relations.  The  phy- 
sician who  Is  unable  to  Inspire  trust  on  tbe 
I>art  of  his  patient  only  rarely  Is  able  to  help 
that  patient. 

Innuendoes  of  wrongdoing  destroy  trust. 
If  the  present  program  of  vilifying  the  en- 
tire profession  of  medicine  continues,  lead- 
ing people  to  believe  their  Individual  phy- 
sician Is  not  to  be  trusted,  the  misguided 
efforts  of  a  few  people  will  destroy  not  only 
the  profession's  reputation  but  also  good 
medical  care. 

On  the  basis  of  the  small  number  of  proven 
cases.  It  appears  inconceivable  that  the  en- 
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tire  profession  of  medicine  could  be  sus- 
pected of  overcharging,  even  fraud  and  other 
abuses.  In  connection  with  publicly  sup- 
ported medical  and  health  care  programs. 
Yet.  suspicion  has  been  allowed  to  spread  in 
a  manner  which  condemns  many  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  few.  Physicians  are  said  to  be 
reaping  rich  rewards  for  administering  care 
to  older  people — their  patients  who  have 
felt  pride,  since  advent  of  tbe  programs.  In 
being  able  to  pay  their  way  as  far  as  their 
doctors  were  concerned. 

COSTS    AND   THE    PHTSICIAN'S   INCOME 

The  cost  Of  medical  care,  provided  only  by 
physicians,  has  been  confused  with  total 
health  care  and  the  claim  made  that  phy- 
sicians caused  Increases  In  tbe  cost  of  tbe 
Medicare  program.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  In  Florida  13%  of  the  Medicare  dol- 
lar goes  to  the  doctor:  the  remainder  pays 
for  hospitalization,  dentists'  services,  fees  and 
salaries  for  technologists,  prescriptions,  nurs- 
ing homes  and  government  health  projects. 
In  the  three  years  since  beginning  of  the 
program,  the  physicians'  fees  increased  21.6 
per  cent.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a  freeze 
has  been  In  effect  for  fees  under  Medicare 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  monetary  rewards  of  practice  can  sel- 
dom make  the  physician  a  wealthy  man.  Out 
of  each  dollar  he  earns,  20  cents  go  for  taxes, 
5  cents  for  rent,  15  cents  for  office  assistants. 
5  cents  for  supplies  and  equipment  and  17 
cents  for  miscellaneous  necessities.  Only  38 
cents  remain;  no  more  than  for  others  en- 
gaged In  the  professions  requiring  similar  ex- 
penses who  devote  a  like  number  of  hours 
each  day  to  their  vocations. 

FEW   PHYSICIANS  SUSPECT 

Tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  physicians 
are  honest  and  straightforward  and  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  make  the  medical  and  health 
programs  work  for  their  patients  benefit.  In 
Florida  this  encompasses  a  Uttle  more  than 
97  per  cent  of  the  6.654  licensed  Doctors  of 
Medicine.  Members  of  few  professions  have 
had  their  dally  activities  subjected  to  closer 
scrutiny  within  the  i>a£t  few  months,  and  It 
Is  a  source  of  pride  that  the  practice  proce- 
dures for  less  than  3  p>er  cent  have  come 
under  review  for  even  possible  misuse  of  the 
Medicare  program. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  has  stated :  "Medicare  pays  about  30  mil- 
lion doctors'  bills  and  12  million  bills  from 
Institutional  providers  of  services  each  year. 
It  Is  clear  from  our  Investigations  that  the 
number  of  attempts  at  fraud  or  abuse  Is  rel- 
atively very  small."  The  profession  deplores 
the  Isolated  Instances  of  misconduct  and 
pledges  Itself  to  take  very  vigorous  action 
within  Its  power  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  existence  of  government  programs  is 
not  to  blame  for  this  dishonesty.  Ethical 
physicians  do  not  defraud  patients;  yet  they, 
who  form  the  core  of  tbe  profession,  have 
never  maintained  that  all  are  above  re- 
proach. In  organized  medicine,  there  always 
have  been  a  few  who  bad  to  be  dealt  with  by 
their  colleagues;  those  outside  the  medical 
society's  Jurisdiction  eventually  face  the  ap- 
propriate legal  authorities. 

Since  early  in  1968  when  accusations  began 
coming  from  SSA,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation requested  the  names  of  those  phy- 
sicians suspyected  of  abusing  the  program. 
The  requests  were  refused.  Previously,  lead- 
ers in  government,  at  the  policy-making  level, 
had  indicated  that  cooperation  between  per- 
sons responsible  for  Implementing  the  pub- 
licly-financed programs  and  physicians  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  program  workable. 
Yet,  official  actions  have  shown  this  state- 
ment to  be  unfounded.  Tbe  present  ethical 
powers  vested  In  medical  organizations  are 
sufficient  for  adequate  Investigation  of  these 
physicians  and  their  methods  of  practice, 
and  subsequent  discipline  If  warranted. 
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EFrECTIVT,     POSITIVE     ACTION 

The  entire  profession  has  been  drawn  Into 
the  present  controversy  due  to  the  manner 
In  which  a  few  misdeeds  were  exposed.  At 
the  same  time.  It  Is  admitted  that  "The  key 
to  making  the  present  system  workable  and 
acceptable  Is  the  physician  and  his  medical 
socletv." 

The   Senate   Finance  Committee  stari   re- 
port   continues    in   the    introduction   of    its 
report.     ■Medicare    and    Medicaid— Problems 
and  Issues,  and  Alternatives:'  "We  are  per- 
suaded  that   at   this   point   in   time  neither 
the    Government   nor    Its    agents    have    the 
capacltv  for  effective  axidlt  to  assure  that  a 
given    physician    functions    responsibly    In 
dealing  with  the  publicly  financed  programs. 
"While  there  is  growing  awareness  among 
many   phvslclans   of   the   need   for   the   pro- 
fession  to   effectively   police   and    discipline 
itself,    performance    has    been    spotty    and 
Isolated   so   far.   Prompt   action  Is  necessary 
by    organized   medicine    (and    other    health 
care  professions)  to  do  what  is  required  with 
respect     to    monitoring    care    provided    and 
charges  made  for  the  care.  In  the  absence  of 
such   constructive  effort,   we   fear   that   vir- 
tually Insurmountable  pressures  will  develop 
for  alternative  control  procedures  which  may 
be    arbitrary,    rigid    and   insensitive    to   the 
legitimate  needs  of  both  the  patient  and  his 
physician." 

The  Committee  is  suggesting  an  action 
which  already  has  been  taken  by  organized 
medicine  in  Florida.  The  scarcely  concealed 
threat  contained  in  the  statement  has  not 
been  clarified. 

Medical  Peer  Utilization  Review  Com- 
mittees have  been  established  at  county  and 
state  levels  to  deal  with  these  problems  as 
they  arise.  The  county  medical  societies  were 
urged  to  appoint  or  designate  an  existing 
committee  to  serve  in  this  capacity  at  the 
local  level  since  only  physicians  practicing 
in  the  community  can  provide  adequate 
peer  review. 

Questionable  matters  regarding  the  Indi- 
vidual physician's  practice  patterns  are  care- 
fullv  screened  by  a  state  utilization  commit- 
tee of  physician  In  private  practice  before 
referral  by  the  Florida  Medical  Association 
to  the  county  committee.  The  local  group 
reviews  the  profile  and  practice  patterns  and 
makes  specific  recommendations. 

The  most  effective  mediation  is  that  be- 
tween patient  and  physician,  and  this  has 
been  fostered  and  encouraged.  When  this 
negotiation  falls,  the  patient  has  recourse 
In  the  mediation  committees  which  have 
existed  at  county  and  state  levels  for  more 
than  three  decades.  Self-appraisal  of  profes- 
sional activities  in  hospitals  has  long  been 
an  established  procedure  through  audit  com- 
mittees of  the  medical  staff  of  each  hospital. 
This  has  helped  Insure  the  delivery  of  the 
3      highest  type  of  medical  care  to  all  patients. 

CONCLtroiNG    BEM.^RKS 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  data, 
documents  and  public  statements  arising 
from  recent  events  in  the  controversy  re- 
garding overcharging  by  physicians  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  indiscretion  of  a  few  Is 
being  laid  deliberately  at  the  feet  of  the  en- 
tire profession.  At  a  time  then  when  his 
honesty  and  good  faith  are  being  challenged, 
the  task  of  the  Individual  physician  Is  to 
maintain  his  reputation  for  providing  the 
best  medical  care  at  fees  that  are  fair  to  his 
patients. 

WHY  DR.  STARK  FAVORS  BUSING 
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Marvin  Stark  who  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  operative  dentistry  and  oral 
biology  at  the  University  of  California 
and  a  resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. As  a  man  skilled  in  his  profession, 
he  immediately  earned  my  respect.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  my  purpose  is  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  another  side  of  Dr. 
Stark's  character.  I  found  that  he  had 
a  deep-seated  belief  that  good  dental 
services  could  and  should  be  provided  for 
the  underprivileged  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety and  primarily  the  children  who 
were  in  need  of  dental  care.  His  idea 
was  to  establish  mobile  dental  clinics 
which  would  seek  out  areas  where  the 
need  was  the  greatest,  such  as  migrant 
camps.  His  problem  was  financing. 

Dr.  Stark  was  unrelenting  in  his  efforts 
to  seek  financial  support  to  meet  the 
dentistry  needs  of  poor  children.  Al- 
though he  encountered  many  rebuffs,  his 
natural  courage  to  achieve  his  objective 
continually  spurred  him  on.  Repeatedly 
Dr.  Stark  wrote  voluminous  proposals 
which  were  presented  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  which  he  sought 
very  modest  sums  to  get  his  program 
underway.  Repeatedly  his  applications 
for  support  of  this  worthy  cause  were 
denied.  To  the  normal  man  this  would 
have  been  a  source  of  everlasting  dis- 
couragement. Not  so  with  Dr.  Stark.  He 
pushed  forward  knowing  that  his  mobile 
dental  clinics,  already  operating  on  a 
shoestring  basis,  would  bring  some  real 
assistance  to  those  in  need. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  10.  1970,  issue  of 
California  Living.  It  is  the  interesting 
story  of  Dr.  Stark's  University  of  Cali- 
fornia mobile  clinics : 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  June  I.  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr. 


Why  Dr.  Stark  Favors  Bcsmo 
(By  Alolse  Dungan) 
The  sun  grills  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
July.  It's  102  degrees.  A  dental  student  In 
dungarees  and  T-shirt  wipes  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  then  resumes  examining  a  barefoot, 
three-year-old  Mexican  girl  with  enormous 
black  eyes. 

This  dental  office  Isn't  conventional.  It 
has  no  refrigerated  air,  no  carpet,  no  music. 
Its  a  converted  bus.  Nearby  is  a  smaller  bus 
with  X-ray  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  people  inside  arent  conventional, 
either.  They  are  dentists  and  students  who 
believe  In  a  new  brand  of  dentistry — Marvin 
Stark's  take-lt-where-lt's-needed  dentistry. 
At  the  end  of  this  day.  for  instance.  Dr. 
Stark's  University  of  California  mobile  clinics 
will  roll  off  to  another  migrant  camp,  where 
again  more  than  90  percent  of  the  kids  have 
never  before  seen  a  dentist. 

Four  years  ago,  when  fewer  than  half  the 
nations  49  dental  schools  had  departments 
of  social  or  community  dentistry.  Dr.  Stark's 
house-traller-moblle  dental  clinic  was  al- 
ready in  the  field  with  students  aboard.  It 
was  and  Is  the  only  project  of  Its  kind  and 
scope  operated  by  a  university. 

The  clinic  started  out  by  touring  Head 
Start  schools  in  the  Bay  Area  to  treat  tots 
who  would  not  otherwise  receive  dental 
care — youngsters  who  do  not  qualify  for 
Medl-Cal  and  have  no  health  Insurance 
coverage. 

Since  then,  the  clinics  have  served  as  treat- 
ment centers  for  retarded  and  physically 
handicapped  children.  There  are  more  clinics 
to  come,  more  Ideas  bristling. 

Dr.  Stark,  the  Idea  man.  Is  a  good  guy. 
And  with  credentials.  Not  only  Is  he  associate 
professor  of  operative  dentistry  and  oral 
biology  at  UC  San  Francisco  but  he  also  has 


a  private  practice  and  does  consultant  work, 
too. 

Not  long  ago  he  volunteered  as  dentist  and 
instructor  aboard  the  hospital  ship  HOPE  In 
Colombia  and  took  along  his  wife  and  three 
children  to  help  out. 

Ur.  Stark,  a  UC  alumnus  who  did  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard.  Is  stocky,  tanned. 
talks  at  top  speed,  never  runs  out  of  energy. 
He  Is  invariably  In  a  hurry. 

"I  always  open  doors  for  Marv  when  we 
walk  together."  says  UC  colleague  Jim  Craw- 
ford. "He's  In  such  a  hurry  that  he  might  go 
right  through  them  If  I  didn't." 

Stark's  volatile  personality  and  devotion  to 
dentistry  and  dental  education — as  he  sees 
them— are  catalysts  that  have  helped  him 
evolve  a  new  philosophy  of  the  dentist's  role 
in  the  community. 

He  shakes  up  some  people  with  his  blunt 
methods.  But  he  gets  things  done. 

Stark  raised  funds  from  Individuals  and 
corporations  to  purchase  and  equip  the  first 
35-foot.  $26,000  trailer.  Other  funds  have 
come  from  UC  and  the  Bureau  of  Migrant 
Education. 

"We  built  the  first  one  by  the  seat  of  our 
pants."  recalls  Dr.  Ronald  Nicholson  of  UCSF 
Dental  School  faculty  and  himself  a  practic- 
ing dentist. 

With  Dr.  Kenneth  Soelberg  of  UCSF. 
Nicholson  helped  Dr.  Stark  design  the  first 
clinic.  They  have  been  rolling  with  the  proj- 
ect ever  since. 

Another  supporter  Is  Dr.  Merle  Morris  of 
UCSF.  who  calls  the  mobile  clinic  '"the  most 
exciting   program   that  ever  came  along." 

With  senior  dental  students,  dental  hy- 
giene and  pharmacy  students  last  summer. 
Dr.  Morris  was  one  of  the  Dental  School 
faculty  to  visit  11  migrant  camps  In  two  new 
clinic  buses  (Stark  did  it  again )  The  caravan 
treated  1500  youngsters  for  everything  from 
a  simple  cavity  to  complete  dental  res- 
toration. 

This  summer  there  will  be  two  new  mobile 
clinics  on  the  road,  making  a  total  of  four. 
The  new  ones  will  duplicate  the  30-  and  40- 
foot  buses  that  toured  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in  1969.  The  old  ones  will  return  to  San 
Joaquin. 

With  students  and  faculty,  the  new  dental 
health  caravans  will  set  up  in  migrant  labor 
camps  in  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito 
and  Santa  Cruz  counties. 

"We  expect  that  4000  children  will  be 
treated  In  the  new  clinics  In  those  counties," 
says  William  Hanson  of  the  Migrant  Educa- 
tion Program,  which  channels  federal  funds 
into  the  California  Plan  for  Education  of 
Migrant  ChUdren— and  Into  the  UCSF  dental 
clinics. 

"We  had  expected  to  spend  up  to  $30  a 
child  for  services,  but  UC's  clinics  can  do  it 
for  $23  per  child.  If  the  program  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  we  expect  It  to  be,  we  hope  to  ex- 
pand next  summer." 

As  Important  to  Dr.  Stark's  project  as 
providing  dental  care  for  youngsters  who 
need  It  Is  the  spinoff  for  dental  students. 
They  receive  room  and  board,  camp  young- 
sters will  put  up  the  structures.  The  student 
housing  can  be  knocked  down  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  and  stored  until  It's  needed 
again.  Morris  says. 

Housing  students  In  the  migrant  camp  In- 
stead of  at  nearby  college  dormitories  or 
motels,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  Is  Dr. 
Stark's    Idea. 

"I  want  them  to  live  In  the  camp.  I  want 
them  to  understand  how  things  are." 

Another  facet  of  the  UC  mobile  clinics 
that  promises  to  develop  during  the  summer 
Is  the  "Stark  Plan  to  Interrupt  the  Poverty 
Cycle." 

"Look,"  he  says,  "at  16  and  17,  klda  are 
ready  to  go,  ready  to  do  something.  There's 
no  place  to  go  in  a  migrant  labor  camp.  We 
saw  that  last  year. 

"So  thU  year,  we  plan  to  recruit  Interested 
teen-agers  and  train  them  as  dental  asslst- 
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ants  with  the  help  of  dental  hygiene  stu- 
dents." 

It  will  not  be  a  finished  education,  of 
course.  But  Stark  hopes  It  will  Interest  some 
youngsters  in  going  on  to  school,  on  scholar- 
ships If  he  can  arrange  it.  Training  boys  as 
dental  laboratory  technicians  is  part  of  the 
program. 

This  leads  to  Gene  Humphrey,  licensed 
dental  laboratory  technician  and  a  member 
of  the  mobile  clinic  rooting  section. 

He  plans  to  take  on  migrant  teenagers  In 
a  supervised  work  situation  in  the  clinics. 
And  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  employ  some  of 
the  young  people  while  training  them  fur- 
ther at  Pacific  Dental  Laboratory  here. 

An  experienced  dental  laboratory  techni- 
cian can  make  up  to  $30,000  a  year,  Hum- 
phrey points  out. 

"How's  that  for  breaking  the  poverty 
cycle?"  Stark  asks. 

Repercussions  frcwn  the  UC  mobile  dental 
clinics  are  not  only  local  but  International. 

The  Mexican  Dentists'  Society  Invited  Dr. 
Stark  to  show  a  documentary  film  on  the 
migrant  camp  tour  and  Is  seeking  his  help 
In  establishing  a  similar  program  In  Mexico. 

Israel  is  interested,  too.  "Israel  wants  ad- 
vice from  us  on  equipping  a  bus  for  dental 
treatment  and  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
checkups,  too,"  Dr.  Stark  says. 

He  has  a  plan  for  that,  when  the  time 
comes. 

"There  are  18  doctors  who  are  willing  to 
staff  a  bus  like  that  on  a  rotating  basis.  I 
hope  they'll  take  their  families  to  Israel  and 
put  their  kids  In  a  kibbutz  and  take  off  for 
the  border  settlements   with  the  clinic." 

But  that's  in  the  future. 

"Right  now,"  Stark  worries,  "I've  got  to 
be  sure  our  new  buses  get  here  from  Detroit 
In  June. 

"I  know  more  about  buses  than  any  den- 
tist In  the  country.  My  wife  worries  about 
me.  When  we  walk  down  the  street  I  don't 
look  at  miniskirts.  I  look  at  the  undercar- 
riages of  buses." 

But  If  buses  turn  dental  students  toward 
community  Involvement.  It's  all  worth  It  to 
Marvin  Stark.  He  agrees  with  UCSF  Chan- 
cellor Philip  Lee  that  the  shortage  of  den- 
tists is  bound  to  become  more  acute  because 
of  unmet  dental  needs. 

"We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  look  at 
social  and  environmental  factors  in  dental 
care,"  Dr.  Lee  pHslnts  out. 

"We  are  beginning  to  look,  not  Just  at 
the  condition  of  health,  but  at  what  leads 
to  the  condition.  Not  Just  at  bacterial  Infec- 
tion but  at  the  environmental  setting  in 
which  the  Infection  developed. 

"This  philosophy  Is  Just  beginning  In  the 
world  of  dentistry." 

Except  for  dentist  Marvin  Stark's  world, 
which    Is    getting    bigger    all    the    time. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  quite  a  lot  lately  from  those  who 
are  unalterably — often  unreasonably — 
opposed  to  President  Nixon's  Cambodia 
decision.  Concern  by  our  young  people  is 
an  encouraging  sign  that  the  American 
guarantees  are  being  employed.  There 
is  a  tendency  nowadays,  however,  to 
assume  most  youthful  public  pronounce- 
ments are  of  one  particular  stripe. 

Shortly  after  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  momentous  decision  to  clean 
the  Communists  out  of  the  Cambodian 
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sanctuaries,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, the  Nation's  largest  conservative 
youth  organization,  with  over  50,000 
members  nationwide,  ran  full-page  ads 
in  Washington,  D.C.'s  two  major  dailies 
supporting  the  President's  decision,  the 
Cambodian  tactic,  and  U.S.  anti-Com- 
munist foreign  policy  in  general. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  my 
fellow  citizens  might  be  more  aware  of 
the  position  and  efforts  of  this  fine  pa- 
triotic group,  I  submit  hereafter  the 
texts  of  these  two  public  declarations : 
TouNG   Americans   tor  Freedom 

Mr.  President:  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom supports  our  fighting  men  In  Southeast 
Asia!  We  stand  behind  you.  as  President  and 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  in  your  declaration 
that:    "We   Will   Not  Be  Defeated." 

Why  do  we  support  you?  Because — The 
confusion  and  division  surrounding  the  Is- 
sue of  Viet  Nam  has  often  resulted  from 
viewing  the  conflict  from  too  narrow  a  per- 
spective. The  problem  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  nature  of  Communism.  An 
overall  view  must  ask:  (1)  the  reasons  for 
American  Involvement;  (2)  the  reasons  that 
our  Involvement  did  not  bring  swift  success; 
and  (3)  where  our  policy  should  be  headed 
now. 

WHY     WE    ARE    IN    VIETNAM 

The  Communists  are  open  In  stating  their 
plans  for  world  domination.  In  1965,  Lin 
Plao,  Communist  China's  Minister  of  De- 
fense, stated: 

If  North  America  and  Western  Europe  can 
be  considered  the  "cities  of  the  world."  then 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  make  up 
"the  rural  areas."  And  the  struggle  of  world 
revolution  today  hinges  on  the  struggle  of 
the  "rural"  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  "lmi>erlalism"  of  the 
"cities." 

If  the  United  States  can  be  defeated  In 
Viet  Nam,  he  concluded,  the  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  see  sUU  more  clearly 
that  U.S.  imperialism  can  be  defeated  and 
that  what  the  Vietnamese  people  can  do, 
they  can  do  too. 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  the  result  of  the 
announced  attempt  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  North  Viet  Nam  to  conquer  South 
Viet  Nam.  On  December  14,  1961,  President 
Kennedy  wrote  to  the  President  of  South 
Viet  Nam: 

The  situation  In  your  embattled  country 
is  well  known  to  me  and  the  American  people. 
We  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  assault 
on  yottr  country.  Our  Indignation  has 
mounted  as  the  deliberate  savagery  of  the 
Communist  program  of  assassination,  kid- 
napping and  wanton  violence  became 
clear  .  .  .  the  campaign  of  force  and  terror 
is  supported  and  directed  from  the  outside 
by  the  authorities  at  Hanoi. 

In  Communist  propaganda,  this  form  of 
aggression  masquerades  as  a  "war  of  national 
liberation,"  a  phrase  first  used  by  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  1961  to  describe  the 
type  of  Indirect  aggression  the  Communists 
have  undertaken  in  Viet  Nam.  It  is  used  to 
give  the  impression  of  war  fought  by  a  local 
population  to  throw  off  foreign  domination. 
Such  a  description  reverses  the  situation  In 
Viet  Nam.  The  "liberation"  offered  by  the 
Communists  means  domination  by  Hanoi. 

We  are  in  Viet  Nam  so  the  people  of  that 
nation  can  build  a  life  of  their  own  choosing. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Viet  Nam 
Isn't  the  first  place  where  Americans  have 
fought.  In  two  world  wars  and  In  the  Korean 
War.  Americans  went  to  far  lands  to  help 
other  people  fighting  for  their  freedcan  and 
Independence.  We  answered  the  call  for  help 
from  our  allies  In  Europe.  Can  we  do  less  for 
otxr  allies  In  Asia  who  desperately  desire 
freedom? 

Some  say  that  South  Viet  Nam  Is  not  worth 
saving  since  It  Is  not  an  Ideal  democratic 
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state.  We  remind  these  critics  that  while 
South  Viet  Nam  has  no  history  of  democratic 
practice,  it  Is  moving  In  the  direction  of 
greater  rights  for  Its  people.  Few  nations  have 
attained  democratic  perfection,  fewer  yet 
have  tried  to  do  so  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
war.  And  history  does  not  support  an  argu- 
ment that  evolution  toward  democracy  or  a 
free  society  would  be  hastened  by  a  Com- 
munist victory.  Such  graft  and  corruption 
that  remains  should  not  mark  the  real  Issue 
of  Viet  Nam:  A  Communist  attempt  to  en- 
gulf all  of  Southeast  Asia  through  military 
conquest.  Consider  the  following  facts: 

1.  Today,  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  in 
Laos,  South  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land. In  each  of  these  countries  they  are 
trying  to  overthrow  existing  governments  of 
these  countries. 

2.  Red  Chinese  "advisers"  are  training  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  not  only  In  North 
Viet  Nam,  but  also  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

3.  Vast  sums  of  material  aid  have  been 
poured  into  North  Viet  Nam  from  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  In  order 
to  further  the  territorial  alms  of  the  Hanoi 
regime,  belying  the  claim  that  this  Is  a  purely 
local  affair. 

4.  It  took  a  bloody  war  In  Korea  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  Communists  would 
not  be  permitted  to  expand  through  overt 
aggression.  The  same  principle,  as  applied 
to  covert  aggression.  Is  now  at  issue. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the 
present  time,  untold  atrocities  have  been 
committed  by  the  Communist  forces  In  the 
name  of  "liberation."  From  the  early  assas- 
sinations of  which  President  Kennedy  wrote, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Tet  massacres,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  shown  their  utter  disregard 
for  human  life.  For  example,  following  the 
Tet  offensive  in  1968,  over  4,000  men.  women 
and  children  were  found  In  shallow  graves 
on  and  near  the  city  of  Hue.  These  victims 
had  their  hands  wired  behind  their  backs 
and  had  been  shot  In  the  head.  At  Dak  Son, 
over  200  women,  children  and  old  men  were 
burned  to  death  by  Communist  flame- 
throwers. 

These  Communist  massacres  are  planned 
and  organized.  TTiey  are  an  Integral  part  of 
Communist  war  policy  rivaling  in  brutality 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis  in 
World  War  n.  The  perpetrators  are  rewarded 
and  promoted,  not  tried  by  courts  martial. 

The  United  States  has  proved  time  and 
time  again  that  it  seeks  no  territory,  no  bases 
for  aggression,  no  favored  position.  We  seek 
a  world  without  war.  a  world  safe  for  diver- 
sity. But  we  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
aggression.  Aggression  breeds  on  success.  The 
appeasement  of  aggressors  must  lead  to  even- 
tual surrender  or  to  a  larger  war.  This  was 
the  lesson  of  Munich. 

The  results  of  this  conflict  not  only  Involve 
the  future  of  South  Viet  Nam,  but  also  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Our  own  security 
Is  Involved  In  Viet  Nam.  As  President  Nixon 
has  f>olnted  out: 

A  nation  cannot  remain  great  if  it  be- 
trays its  allies  and  lets  dovm  its  friends.  Our 
defeat  and  humiliation  in  South  Viet  Nam 
without  question  would  promote  recklessness 
in  the  councils  of  these  great  powers  who 
have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of  world 
conquest.  This  would  spark  violence  where- 
ever  our  commitments  help  maintain  the 
peace — in  the  Middle  East,  in  Berlin,  even- 
tually in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

OTTR    PAST    TAXLUnX 

Sir  Robert  Thompson  was  the  principal 
architect  of  the  British  victory  over  the 
Malayan  Communist  guerrillas  In  the  1950s. 
In  his  book.  So  Exit  From  Vietnam,  he 
points  out  the  chief  reasons  for  the  early 
failure  of  American  strategy. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war.  the  American 
military  strategy  totally  failed  to  grasp  the 
nature  of  a  "People's  Revolutionary  War." 
Instead  of  concentrating  oh^^Udlng  a  stable 
South    Vietnamese   government   capable   of 
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controlling  ard  eliminating  the  guerrilla  In- 
surgency 'throughout  the  countryside,  the 
fxjllcy  was  one  of  '•destruction  of  the  ene- 
mies main  forces  on  the  battlefield."  While 
American  troops  were  winning  on  the  casu- 
alty charts  and  preventing  the  qulcS  de- 
terioration that  seemed  likely  in  1965.  the 
organization  and  structure  of  the  enemy 
within  South  Viet  Nam  was  never  threat- 
ened 

Nor  were  sufficient  military  measures  ever 
taken  effectively  to  interdict  supplies  reach- 
ing the  guerrillas  from  the  north.  At  the 
very  best,  this  strategy  has  provided  a  cov- 
ering action,  permitting  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  to  restructure  lts«If  and 
to  obtain  a  broadened  base  of  support.  But 
It  could  not  win  the  war  for.  In  a  "People's 
Revolutionary  War,"  If  you  are  not  winning, 
you  ar«  losing,  because  the  enemy  can  al- 
ways sit  out  a  stalemate.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
no-win  strategy. 

WHIRE     ARE    WE    HEADED    NOW? 

We  must  continue  training  and  arming  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 
Properly  equipped  and  trained,  they  should 
be  able  to  handle  problems  of  Internal  In- 
surgency requiring  only  assistance  In  mate- 
rial from  the  United  States.  The  South  Viet- 
namese should  assume  total  responsibility 
for  the  battlefield  operations.  We  should 
provide  only  a  shield  against  overwhelming 
foreign  aggression. 

No  guerrilla  war  has  yet  been  resolved  at 
the  conference  table.  It  is  in  the  rice  paddies 
and  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam  that  the  ultimate 
decision  will  be  made,  not  In  Paris.  Any 
document  ultimately  signed  can  only  ratify 
the  victory  or  defeat  which  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  achieve  or  suffer  there. 

Because  of  our  sympathy  with  less  fortu- 
nate people  struggling  for  their  freedom  and 
our  awareness  that  the  history  of  the  world 
is  destined  to  be  affected  by  events  in  Viet 
Nam.  YAP  pledges  its  full  support  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  time  for  the  majority  to  be  heard. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAP)  Is 
the  nation's  largest  action  youth  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  b«ilaiiced  by  limited  government 
and  individual  responsibility,  for  all  man- 
kind. YAP  Is  a  bipartlEan  voluntary  organiza- 
tion with  513  chapters.  51.000  national  and 
local  members,  and  representatives  on  more 
than  800  college  campuses.  We  have  an  ad- 
visory board  of  over  65  Members  of  Congress. 

YAP  has  fought  for  years  on  our  nation's 
high  school  and  college  campuses  for  a  con- 
tinued American  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
for  gradual  Vletnamlzadon  of  the  war.  and 
for  victory  over  Communist  aggression  In 
Asia. 

Mr  President  .  .  .  because  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world 
who  today  do  not  enjoy  the  freedoms  we  take 
for  granted  in  America  .  because  we  stand 
with  them  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  .  .  . 
and  because  we  are  aware  that  the  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  its  destiny  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  de- 
cisions you  have  made  this  week  .  .  .  YAP 
pledges  lis  full  support  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  Call  Upon  All  Americans  to  Stand 
With  Us! 


Young  Amesicans  for  Prezoom 

Mr  President;  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom supports  our  fighting  men  In  Southeast 
Asia!  We  stand  behind  you,  as  President  and 
as  Ccmmander-ln-Chlef,  In  your  declaration 
that:   "We  will  not  be  defeated." 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAP)  Is 
the  nation's  largest  action  youth  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  balanced  by  limited  government 
and  Individual  responsibility,  for  all  mankind. 
YAP  ts  a  bipartisan   voluntary  organization 
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with  513  chapters.  51.000  national  and  local 
members,  and  representatives  on  more  than 
800  college  campuses.  We  have  an  advisory 
board  of  over  65  Members  of  Congress. 

YAP  has  fought  for  years  on  America's 
high  school  and  college  campuses  in  support 
of  our  commitment  In  South  Vietnam  against 
those  radicals  who  would  determine  our  for- 
eign policy  by  violence  In  the  streets. 

TAP'S  "TELL  IT  TO  HANOI"  ACTION  CAMPAIGN 

To  date  YAP  has — Successfully  carried  out 
"Alternative  Week-end"  through  which  we 
distributed  1  million  copies  of  our  "Tell  It 
To  Hanoi  "  tabloid  and  distributed  thousands 
of  our  "Tell  It  To  Hanoi  "  buttons  and 
bumi>erstrlps. 

Collected  over  500,000  names  on  otir  "Tell 
It  To  Hanoi  "  petlUon. 

Sponsored  a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  for  11 
American  college  student  leaders  so  that  they 
could  return  and  speak  for  freedom  in  Asia. 

Run  half-page  and  full-page  ads  in  37 
major  university  newspapers  supporting  your 
policies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Acquired  the  signatures  of  140  university 
student  government  presidents  on  our  "Tell 
It  To  Hanoi"  petitions. 

Opened  eight  full-time  regional  and  state 
offices  to  support  our  Vietnam  efforts. 

Sponsored  countless  teach-ins  and  radio 
and  TV  app>earances  presenting  our  support 
for  Vletnamlzatlon  and  victory. 

Met  and  talked  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
students  about  the  necessity  of  the  American 
presence  In  South  Vietnam. 

Coordinated  campus  speaking  tours  for 
Congressmen  who  oppose  withdrawal. 

Incurred  $117,000  In  bills  carrying  out  the 
"Tell  It  To  Hanoi"  campaign,  and  we  are 
proud  of  It. 

Today  and  tomorrow  YAP  will — Urge  every 
American — adult  and  student — to  send  tele- 
grams of  support  to  you,  as  President  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Urge  every  American — adult  and  student — 
to  send  letters  in  support  of  your  position  to 
his  Congressman  and  Senators. 

Encourage  every  American  to  sign  YAys 
"We  Support  Our  Fighting  Men"  position 
below  so  that  we  can  present  them  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  to  the  Congress,  to  our 
delegation  in  Paris,  and  to  our  fighting  men 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Encourage  every  American  to  get  every 
friend  he  has  to  send  telegrams,  write  let- 
ters, and  to  sign  this  petition. 

Run  this  ad  In  major  college  newspapers 
and  In  major  community  newspapers. 

Send  a  delegation  of  students  to  Parts 
to  confront  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
with  these  telegrams,  letters,  and  petitions 
of  support  for  our  President. 

Continue  to  distribute  millions  of  pieces  of 
literature  in  support  of  Vletnamization  and 
peace  with  honor. 

Make  attempts  to  testify  before  the  Con- 
gress on  the  strong  support  for  your  policies 
which  we  find  on  the  college  campuses — 
something  the  press  does  not  report. 

Hope  for  financial  support  for  YAP  from 
the  adults  of  our  Nation,  who  feel  as  we  do, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  stand  behind  the 
President  who  said.  "We  will  not  be  de- 
feated." 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  free  only  so  long 
as  we  are  secure.  History  shows  that  periods 
of  true  freedom  are  rare  and  can  exist  only 
when  free  citizens  concertedly  defend  their 
rights  against  all  enemies.  The  forces  of  Com- 
munism are,  at  present,  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  the  liberties  of  men — all  men.  We 
support  your  determination  that  the  United 
States,  together  with  other  freedom-loving 
people,  should  stress  xHctory  over,  rather 
than  coexistence  with,  this  menace  to  liberty. 

Mr.  President  .  .  .  because  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world 
who  today  do  not  enjoy  the  freedoms  we  take 
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for  granted  in  America  .  .  .  because  we  stand 
with  them  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  .  .  . 
and  because  we  are  aware  that  the  history 
of  the  world  shows  that  its  destiny  will  be 
affected  by  the  events  In  Vietnam  and  the 
decisions  you  have  made  this  week  .  .  .  YAP 
pledges  Its  full  support  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  peace  In  South  Vietnam. 

We    Call    Upon    All    Americans    to    Stand 
With  Us! 


IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MERG- 
ER ACCOUNTING  ON  CORPORATE 
STRATEGY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  document  published  by  Har- 
bridge  House  which  had  the  title,  "The 
Impact  of  the  Proposed  Merger  Account- 
ing on  Corporate  Strategy."  Because  of 
the  far-reaching  ramifications  of  the 
subject  which  it  discusses,  I  wanted  to 
bring  this  document  to  the  attention  of 
this  body. 

The  i-eport  discusses  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Accounting  Principles  Board — 
APB — involving  important  changes  in 
the  accounting  treatment  for  business 
combinations  and  intangible  assets.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  APB  is  acting 
under  some  pressure  from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  where 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  the 
changes  involved  in  this  proposal  may  be 
required  by  the  SEC  even  if  they  are  re- 
jected as  unwise  by  the  APB. 

Particular  exception  is  taken  to  the 
proposal's  size  test  for  determining  those 
mergers  which  will  be  allowed  to  use 
"pooling  of  interest  in  accounting"  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  such  pooling 
of  interest  would  largely  be  ended  as  an 
accounting  method.  The  report  states: 

To  the  extent  that  corporations  pursue 
strategies  measured  in  terms  of  growth  and 
efficiency,  an  Impediment  to  the  exercise  of 
those  strategies  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  economic  growth  and  resource  utilization. 
The  Government,  as  a  matter  of  public  pol- 
icy, seeks  to  encourage  production  of  goods 
at  lower  prices,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  other  economic  benefits  to  the  public. 
These  policies  are  designed  to  permit  com- 
panies to  pursue  strategies  which  achieve 
these  ends  for  themselves,  and  thus  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  within  limits  provided 
In  the  law  to  prevent  monopwly  and  unfair 
comi^etltlve  practices.  The  current  APB  pro- 
posal, however,  appears  to  run  counter  to 
these  public  policies.  By  restricting  the  stra- 
tegic alternatives  available  to  many  com- 
panies, therefore,  the  proposal  may  have  un- 
favorable effects  on  the  Nation's  economic 
performance. 

If  this  study  is  correct,  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  APB  proposal  would  have 
very  vmfortunate  and  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic effects.  If  the  SEC  is  bringing  the 
alleged  pressure  for  these  changes,  I 
would  hope  that  it  can  substantiate  the 
wisdom  of  such  action  In  the  face  of 
such  serious  questions  about  its  effect. 

I  submit  the  report  for  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
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THE   Impact   or  the   Proposed   Merger   Ac- 

COtJNTINO    ON    CORPOR.^TE    STRATEGY 

(By  Robert  W.  Ackerman  and  Lionel  L.  Pray) 

A.    INTRODUCTION 

The  Accounting  Principles  Board  (APB) 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  has  proposed  Important  changes 
in  the  accounting  for  business  combinations 
and  Intangible  assets.'  The  major  effects  of 
the  proposal  are  to  Impose  considerable  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  so-called  "pooling 
of  interests"  method  of  accounting  and.  for 
those  combinations  not  eligible  for  such  ac- 
counting treatment,  to  require  the  amortiza- 
tion against  current  earnings  of  the  goodwill 
that  may  be  created  through  the  use  of  the 
alternative  "purchase"  method  of  account- 
ing. The  significance  of  these  changes  goes 
considerably  beyond  the  practice  of  account- 
ing, as  they  are  likely  to  have  major  and 
generally  detrimental  effects  (1)  upon  the 
strategies  of  many  business  firms;  (11)  on  the 
alternatives  for  achieving  growth  available 
to  certain  kinds  of  companies,  Including 
those  which  engage  extensively  In  research 
and  development  activities;  and,  very  possi- 
bly, (ill)  on  the  extent  of  entrepreneurial  ac- 
tivities in  the  economy.  The  proposal,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  adopted  In  its  present 
form. 

This  paper  first  reviews  briefly  the  major 
features  of  the  APB  proposal  and  identifies 
a  number  of  accounting  Issues  posed  by  It. 
The  potential  effects  of  the  proposal  on 
mergers  are  then  developed  on  the  basis  of 
research  findings,  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  consequences  of  these  effects  upon  cor- 
porate strategies  and  economic  growth. 

B.  BACKGROUND 

In  the  ps^t,  two  methods  have  been  used 
to  account  for  business  combinations  in- 
volving an  exchange  of  voting  stock — the 
purchase  method  and  the  pooUng  of  in- 
terests method.  Under  the  former,  the  value 
of  the  acquired  company  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  generally  determined  by  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  given  by  the 
purchaser,  was  recognized  In  the  purchaser's 
accounts.  If  this  value  exceeded  the  net 
book  value  of  the  acquired  company,  good- 
will was  created  and  was  amortized  over  a 
suitable  time  period  or  allowed  to  remain 
permanently  as  an  asset,  depending  upon 
some  Judgment  as  to  the  expected  economic 
life  of  the  Intangible.'  Under  a  pooling  of 
interests,  however,  the  accounts  of  the  two 
companies  were  simply  added  together  with- 
out a  change  In  historical  book  values;  good- 
will was  not  created  In  accounting  for  the 
combination. 

Pooling  of  Interests  accounting  was  justi- 
fied originally  as  a  fusion  of  equity  Interests 
with  the  shareholders  of  the  merging  com- 
panies sharing  the  risks  and  opportunities 
of  a  combined  enterprise.  It  was  Intended 
to  apply  to  mergers  of  companies  of  com- 
parable size.  Over  the  past  decade,  however, 
the  popularity  of  pooling  has  Increased  and 
Its  use  has  extended  to  virtually  all  trans- 
actions Involving  an  exchange  of  voting 
shares,  regardless  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
combining  parties.  In  effect,  companies  seek- 
ing growth  through  merger  have  had  alter- 
native accounting  methods  available  and 
have  presumably  tended  to  choose  the  one 
resulting  In  more  favorable  financial  re- 
ports 

The  recent  concerns  expressed  over  the 
trend  toward  pooling  are  really  on  two 
levels.  First,  there  are  the  accounting  de- 
fects attributed  to  pooling  of  Interests  noted 
In  the  exposure  draft  of  the  APB  opinion, 
most  Importantly  that  "it  does  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  economic  substance  of  the 
business  combination  transaction  .  .  .[since] 
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the  acquiring  corporation  does  not  record 
assets  and  values  which  usually  Influence 
the  final  terms  of  the  combination  agree- 
ment with  consequent  effects  on  subsequent 
balance  sheets  and  Income  statements.''  The 
APB  feels  this  defect  Is  particularly  serious 
when  one  corporation  is  significantly  larger 
than  the  other — that  Is.  when  the  transac- 
tion appears  to  be  more  nearly  an  acquisi- 
tion (purchase)  than  a  merger. 

On  a  second  level,  the  increased  accept- 
ance of  pooling  has  coincided  with,  and  no 
doubt  facilitated,  the  increase  in  business 
combinations  during  the  1960's.  For  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission,  this  in- 
crease has  magnified  the  complexities  of  re- 
porting financial  results,  which  are  indica- 
tive of  underlying  values  or  op>eratlng  per- 
formance. And  those  government  agencies 
concerned  with  monopoly,  antitrust,  sjad, 
more  generally,  economic  concentration  con- 
sider mergers  and  acquisitions — regardless  of 
the  accounting  method — a  major  concern. 
From  their  viewpoint,  changing  the  mechan- 
ics of  financial  reporting  to  the  extent  this 
attenuates  merger  activity  Is  undoubtedly 
viewed  with  favor. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  APB  has 
proposed  substantial  alterations  in  the  ac- 
counting for  business  combinations.  Most 
significant  are  the  following: 

(i)  Intangible  assets  arising  In  the  ac- 
counting for  combinations  which  do  not 
qualify  for  pooling  of  Interests  treatment  are 
to  be  amortized  through  charges  to  the  In- 
come statement  over  the  estimated  life  of  the 
Intangible,  but  in  no  case  longer  than  forty 
years. 

(11)  Pooling  of  Interests  accounting  Is  to  be 
limited  to  combinations  which  meet  certain 
conditions,  among  them  the  requirement 
that  "each  combining  company  Is  not  less 
than  one  third  the  size  of  each  other  com- 
bining company  .  .  .  measured  by  Its  voting 
common  stock  ownership  Interest  at  the  date 
the  plan  of  combination  Is  consummated." 

Had  these  procedures  been  employed  In  the 
past,  they  would  have  been  significant  ef- 
fects on  financial  reporting.  For  example,  the 
recent  merger  between  the  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion and  Scientific  Data  Systems  (SDS)  can 
be  used  to  Illustrate  the  Impact  of  these 
changes  on  reported  earnings  and  balance 
sheets  in  the  case  of  one  well-known  merger. 
On  16  May  1969  Xerox  Issued  9.989.000 
shares,  traded  that  day  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  at  $92  per  share.  In  exchange 
for  all  of  the  common  shares  of  SDS,  a  trans- 
action valued  at  $928,988,000.  As  of  31  Decem- 
ber 1968.  the  net  book  value  of  SDS,  adjusted 
for  the  conversion  of  certain  convertible  de- 
bentures, was  $82,934,000.  The  transaction 
would  not  have  qualified  for  pooling  of  Inter- 
ests accounting  under  the  APB  prop>osal. 
since  the  number  of  shares  given  for  SDS 
was  only  15  percent  of  the  approximately 
67,000.000  Xerox  shares  outstanding  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  combination.  Consequently, 
an  Intangible  asset  amounting  to  $846,054,000 
would  have  been  created,  resulting  In  a  min- 
imum annual  charge  to  the  earnings  of  the 
combined  company  of  $21,152,000  for  the 
next  forty  years.' 

The  impact  of  the  merger  accounted  for  In 
this  way  on  the  Xerox  financial  statements  is 
spectacular.  Consider  first  the  balance  sheet. 
Xerox  reported  assets  of  $905,704,000  at  31 
December  1968.  virtually  all  tangibles.  Follow- 
ing the  merger,  rather  than  consolidating  the 
historical  SDS  asset  values  ($113,279,000  at 
31  December  1968).  $928.988.000 — roughly 
103  percent  of  the  prior  year-end  Xerox  as- 
sets— would  be  added  to  assets,  even  though 
the  shares  given  for  SDS  were  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  Xerox  shares  then  outstanding. 
Moreover.  45  p»ercent  of  the  resulting  com- 
bined assets  would  be  intangibles. 

The  implications  for  the  Income  statement 
are  even  more  dramatic.  SDS  earned  $10,031,- 
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000  after  taxes  In  1968.  Because  of  the  amor- 
tization of  goodwill,  however,  should  these 
SDS  assets  produce  an  equivalent  amount  of 
pre-amortizatlon  profits  in  future  years,  the 
contribution  to  Xerox  would  be  a  loss  of 
$11,121,000.  Put  in  the  perspecUve  of  total 
1968  Xerox  profits  of  $116,194,000,  by  Issuing 
15  percent  more  shares  the  company  would 
see  pro  forma  profits  decline  10  percent, 
rather  than  Increase  9  percent. 

C.    MAJOR    ACCOUNTING    ISSUES 

Prom  an  accounting  viewpoint,  the  cur- 
rent APB  opinion  has  four  consequences 
which  are  particularly  serious  In  combina- 
tions resulting  in  the  creation  of  substantial 
goodwill,  such  as  the  one  above.  First,  the 
stream  of  earnings  from  the  assets  of  a  com- 
bined company  may  be  radically  altered  by 
the  amortization  of  goodwill.  The  going 
concern  value  of  a  company  Is  related  In 
some  fashion  to  the  present  value  of  future 
earnings  or  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  assets  employed.  Yet  one  would  ex- 
pect under  the  APB  opinion  that  the  larger 
the  expected  Increase  In  future  benefits,  the 
higher  the  charge  to  earnings  In  a  nonp>ool- 
Ing  combination.  That  future  earnings  would, 
therefore,  tend  to  be  penalized  In  proportion 
to  the  Increased  benefits  expected  from  these 
assets  is  misleading.  Viewed  another  way,  the 
total  earnings  of  two  companies  operating 
independently  would  be  significantly  higher 
than  the  combined  earnings  If  the  comp>anies 
were  joined  in  a  merger  and  no  tax  or  oper- 
ational changes  of  any  sort  were  effected. 

Second,  substantial  intangible  assets  will 
acciunulate  on  the  balance  sheets  of  com- 
panies continuing  to  combine  with  smaller 
companies  having  low  book-  to  market-value 
ratios.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  correspond- 
ing offsetting  increase  in  reported  stock- 
bolder  equity.  For  years  Investment  analysts 
have  been  reluctant  to  accord  full  value  to 
Intangibles  In  assessing  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  a  company.  Establishing  an  asset 
value  related  to  a  security  price  at  some  prior 
point  In  time,  which  of  course  may  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  current  price,  may  not  be 
viewed  as  particularly  meaningful.  To  the 
extent  that  analysts  remove  the  Intangible 
and  the  associated  equity  entry  in  estimating 
debt  capacity,  asset  utilization,  and  so  on. 
they  approximate  the  balance  sheet  treat- 
ment under  pooling  of  interests  accounting. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  the  intangible 
charge  to  income;  indeed,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  firms  In  an  industry  adopting 
different  strategies  for  growth  (that  is,  some 
through  merger  and  others  through  internal 
development) ,  such  adjtistments  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  comparable  basis  for 
evaluating  performance. 

Third,  the  opinion  appears  to  run  counter 
to  a  trend  In  recent  years  of  placing  first 
priority  on  the  fair  presentation  of  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  rather  than  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet  in  the  development  of  accounting 
principles.*  In  this  instance,  the  transaction 
value  of  a  business  combination  would  be 
refiected  on  the  balance  sheet  precisely  and. 
if  one  accepts  the  market  value  of  the  shares 
given  as  a  valid  basis  for  determining  good- 
will, accurately  as  well  But  the  profit  and 
loss  statement  would  be  adjusted  arbitrarily 
for  the  amortization  of  the  intangible.  An 
expected  life  of  twenty  years — or  eighty  for 
that  matter — can  be  argued  for  the  goodwill 
that  would  have  been  created  In  the  Xerox/ 
SDS  combination.  The  profit  impact  of  the 
combination  Is  substantially  influenced  by 
a  choice  of  allocations  which  unfortunately 
has  little  basis  In  fact. 

Finally,  only  the  merged  portion  of  a  com- 
pany's records  would  be  adjusted  to  current 
values  in  an  exchange  of  voting  stock  ac- 
counted for  as  a  purchase.  The  results  can 
be  peculiar,  as  they  are  In  the  Xerox/SDS 

Instance;    the    relationships   of   earnings   to 
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assets  and  sales  to  aes«ts  tend  to  loee  their 
meanings  As  a  matter  of  consistency,  the 
assets  of  both  parties  might  be  adjusted  to 
market.  Such  a  change  would,  however,  be 
a  radical  departure  from  cost-based  account- 
ing, a  change  that  the  accounting  profession 
Is  unwilling  to  undertake  at  this  point  In 
time 

These  four  consequences  indicate  that  for 
certain  business  combinations  the  propoeed 
.A.PB  opinion  will  have  a  major  Impact  on 
financial  statements  which  will  reduce  their 
usefulness  and  may  actually  render  the 
statements  misleading  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  and  compairlng  the  financial  per- 
formance of  corporations.  We  do  not  argue 
that  the  opinion  Is  without  merit.  We  point, 
however,  to  several  substantial  accounting 
problems  and  suggest  that  its  implementa- 
tion would  create  potential  111  effects. 

D.    EFFECTS   ON    MXRCERS 

Beyond  the  accounting  Issues,  however,  the 
opinion  is  likely  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
mergers  and  moreover  Is  discriminatory  In 
Its  Impact  upon  mergers  involving  certain 
kinds  of  companies. 

/.  Impact  on  overall  leviel  of  merger  activity 

When  the  .\PB  proposal  first  became 
known.  It  was  widely  predicted  by  Invest- 
ment bankers  and  corporate  financial  offi- 
cers that  the  number  of  mergers  would  be 
sharply  curtailed.'  This  would  occur.  It  was 
argued,  because  for  those  combinations  no 
longer  able  to  qualify  for  pooling  accounting, 
the  projected  earnings  contribution  of  the 
acquired  company  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amortization  of  goodwill.  In  essence,  the  ef- 
fective return  on  Investment  calculated  by 
the  potential  parent  compa^ny  would  be 
smaller,  thus  diminishing  the  attractiveness 
of  the  transaction  or  preventing  It  altogether. 
A  new  barrier  would  have  been  erected,  and 
fewer  propoeed  combinations  would  be  able 
to  clear  the  hurdle 

One  way  to  estimate  the  Impact  of  the 
proposal  IS  to  assess  whether  the  accounting 
changes  would  have  had  an  effect  on  mergers 
already  consummated  The  Xerox/SDS  ex- 
ample Indicates  that  the  effects  could  have 
been  substantial  If  Xerox  management  had 
employed  common  financial  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  merger*  and  If  the  APB  opin- 
ion had  been  In  force.  It  Is  clearly  less  cer- 
tain that  the  combination  would  have  taken 
place  The  pro  forma  effect  on  many  other 
mergers   would  also  have   been  sutwtantlal.' 

An  alternative,  more  relevant  way  to  Judge 
the  significance  of  the  proposal  Is  to  assess 
Its  effect  ou  potential  future  mergers.  To  In- 
vestigate this  Issue  and  develop  srxne  quan- 
titative data,  we  undertook  the  study  re- 
ported below  It  was  assumed  for  purposes 
of  the  research  that  one  partner  to  a  com- 
bination would  be  a  comp&ny  approximately 
at  the  midpoint  in  the  Fortune  list  of  500  in- 
dustrial corporations  It  was  further  assumed 
that  the  other  partner  would  be  a  company 
having  a  common  stock  quoted  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dally  listing  of  over-the- 
counter  securities. 

A  sample  of  50  companies  was  selected  at 
random  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  dally 
listing  of  over-the-counter  securities,  and 
calctilatlons  were  made  to  reflect  the  con- 
sequences of  a  combination  accounted  for  as 
a  purchase  pursuant  to  the  APB  opinion. 
The  sununary  data  appear  In  Exhibit  I,  and 
the  methodology  employed  Is  described  in 
Appendix  A. 

The  results  of  this  phase  of  the  study  in- 
dicate that  the  APB  proposal  would  have  a 
significant  impact  on  these  companies.  As 
shown  In  Table  1.  84  percent  of  the  com- 
panies would  suffer  a  reduction  In  earnings 
contribution  of  10  percent  or  more,  and  10 
percent  of  them  would  contribute  a  net  loss 
rather  than  a  profit  to  the  surviving  com- 
pany." 
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TABLE  l^OISTRIBUTION  OF  RATIO  OF  INTANGIBLE 
CHARGE  TO  AFTER-TAX  PROFIT 


June  1,  1970 


Ratio  ot  intangible  charge  to 
alter-tax  profit 

Number  ot 
companies 

Cumulative 

percent  ol 

reduction  in 

earninis 

$2  00  up 

J1.50to$1.99      

17 

6 
18 

$1.00toJ1.49  

20 

J0  80toJ0.99      

24 

J0.60toJ0  79       

26 

J0.40to$0.59             .  . 

34 

$0.30to  J0.39  

40 

J0.20to  J0.29 

50 

JO.lOto  J0.19 

$000to$0.09  

84 
92 

Loss<with  a  tangible  charge). 
Book  value  exceeds  market... 

ToUl 

96 

50 

100 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Moreover,  most  of  these  firms  would  be 
Ineligible  for  pooling  of  Interests  account- 
ing should  they  merge  with  the  assumed 
partner.  For  example.  If  the  average  market 
value  of  the  247th-  to  254th-ranked  com- 
panies In  the  Fortune  list  of  500  was  $305,- 
000,000  (corresponding  to  the  average  mar- 
ket value  at  31  December  1969.  as  shown  In 
Exhibit  II) ,  then  88  percent  of  the  combina- 
tions would  have  to  be  accounted  for  as 
a  purchase. 

Our  conclusions,  therefore,  we  that  most 
combinations  are  significantly  affected  If 
they  do  not  qualify  for  poolLng  treatment 
(If  a  10  percent  or  greater  reduction  in  the 
earnings  contribution  of  the  smaller  part- 
ner is  deemed  to  be  significant),  and  that, 
in  fact,  few  companies  with  unlisted  securi- 
ties would  qualify  for  pooUng  if  the  pro- 
spective merger  partner  was  a  firm  of  the 
size  postulated.  Furthermore,  the  barrier  is 
large;  for  the  company  at  the  50th  percent- 
ile in  terms  of  the  percentage  goodwill 
charge,  reduction  In  earnings  would  be  more 
than  20  percent. 

2.  Discriminatory  impact  on  mergers 

While  the  APB  proposal  will  tend  to  In- 
hibit mergers  generally.  Its  effect  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  companies  and  certain  kinds 
of  combinations  will  be  far  greater  than  on 
others.  Discrimination  occurs  In  two  ways. 
First,  because  the  Impact  on  earnings  Is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  the  goodwill 
created,  companies  with  high  market-  to 
book-value  ratios  will  be  penalized,  while 
those  with  low  ratios  will  not  be  affected.  Sec- 
ond, because  of  the  size  limitations,  smaller 
companies  will  be  relatively  less  attractive 
than  larger  ones  as  merger  partners  for  cor- 
porations pursuing  growth  through  combi- 
nation. The  merger  most  discriminated 
against  Is  the  one  between  any  corporation 
and  a  firm  which  Is  so  much  smaller  that 
the  combination  falls  to  meet  the  75-25  rule 
and  which  also  has  a  high  market-  to  book- 
value  ratio. 

Several  types  of  businesses  may  exhibit 
high  market-  to  book-value  ratios.  First, 
there  are  companies  with  outstanding  growth 
potential  for  which  investors  pay  a  premium 
in  the  anticipation  of  Increasing  future 
earnings,  regardless  of  current  asset  values. 
A  second  type  Includes  companies  having 
important  Income-generating  assets  which 
are  substantially  understated  or  omitted 
from  the  accounting  records  entirely,  either 
because  expenditures  have  been  charged  to 
Income  as  incurred  rather  than  capitalized 
(for  Instance,  research  and  development)  or 
are  Intangible  (such  as  brand  names,  fran- 
chises, professional  staffs,  and  so  forth). 
Third,  there  are  companies  having  assets 
which,  simply  because  of  Infiatlon,  are  car- 
ried at  cost  values  substantially  lower  than 
current  market  values. 

While  the  last  category  above  receives  con- 
siderable attention  from  accounting  theore- 
ticians, the  first  two  are  the  source  of  the 
greatest  discrimination  In  the  Impact  of  the 
APB  opinion.  In  general,  companies  in  In- 
dustries with  growth  potentials  and/or  low 
asset  Intensity  should  be  affected  to  a  greater 


degree  than  others.  Such  Industries  may  In- 
clude electronics,  drugs,  cosmetics,  office 
equipment,  recreation,  personal  services,  and 
publishing.  The  flrmu  In  these  Industries  are 
among  the  most  dynamic  contributors  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  through  their  In- 
terest in  Innovation  of  both  a  technical  and 
a  business  nature. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  we  anaU-zed  the 
data  from  our  sample  companies  to  determine 
whether  higher  goodwill  amortization  charges 
would  be  more  likely  for  companies  with 
higher  growth  rates  and  in  recognized 
"growth"  Industries.  The  results  tend  to  cor- 
roborate the  hypothesis 

a.  Groicth  Rates.  The  most  desirable  meas- 
ure of  growth,  of  course.  Is  the  investor's  ex- 
pectations of  a  company's  future  earnings. 
Since  this  Is  difficult  to  determine,  the  com- 
pany's recent  sales  growth  rate  was  employed 
as  a  proxy  under  the  assumption  that  (1) 
a  company  Is  most  likely  to  continue  to  grow 
at  a  constant  rate  and  (11)  Investors  tend  to 
associate  past  growth  with  future  growth.  Our 
findings  shown  In  Table  2  Indicate  a  high 
correlation  between  historical  growth  rates 
and  Impact  on  earnings  from  the  intangible 
charge,  and  a  very  high  earnings  Impact  for 
the  most  rapidly  growing  companies.  FVsr  the 
ten  companies  with  most  rapid  growth  rates, 
the  average  ratio  of  goodwill  charged  earn- 
ings Is  2.07:  that  Is,  In  a  nonpooled  merger, 
these  companies  would  have  represented  an 
average    107    percent    loss    to    the   acquiring 

firms. 

I 

TABLE  2.-GR0WTH  RATE  VERSUS  GOODWILL 
AMORTIZATION  CHARGE 


Companies  (ranked  by 
sales  growth  rate) 

Average 

3-year 

sales  ratio 

Average  ratio: 

goodwill 

charge  to 

earnings 

1  to  10 

3.57 
169 
1.35 
1.24 
.99 

2.07 

11  to  20 

.69 

21  to  30 

.54 

31  to  40 

.58 

41  to  50..  . 

.16 

b.  Nature  of  Business.  While  any  determi- 
nation of  the  nature  of  a  company's  business 
Is  necessarily  somewhat  Imprecise,  our  find- 
ings suggest  that  the  companies  most  affected 
by  the  APB  opinion  are  those  oi>eratlng  In 
what  many  Investors  believe  to  be  "growth" 
industries.  The  business  activities  of  the 
ten  companies  ha.'lng  the  highest  potential 
intangible  charges  were  compared  with  the 
ten  companies  having  the  lowest.  The  de- 
scriptions, quoted  directly  from  Standard  & 
Poor's,  are  contained  in  Exhibit  III  and 
summarized  in  Table  3  below.  The  contrast 
between  these  groups  of  companies  appears 
to  be  qualitatively  significant  and  consistent 
with  the  argument  above. 

Table  3. — Business  Descriptions 
Top  10 
Computer  systems  and  software. 
Sliver  and  steel  flatware. 
Past  foods,  franchising. 
Geophysical  surveys,  oceanography. 
Computer  printout  forms. 
Inks  and  resins. 
Real  estate. 

Franchlsed  tire  recapping. 
Weight  reducing  classes  and  products. 
Printing,  publishing,  electronic  data  proc- 
essing. 

Bottom  10 
Refracting  metals. 
Envelopes  and  supplies. 
Oarage  doors  and  hardware. 
Machine  tools. 
Natural  gas  distribution. 
Shipping. 
Electric  utility. 
Metal  products. 
Paints,  enamels,  and  so  on. 
Vegetable  oils. 
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E.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CORPORATE  STRATEGIES  AND 
ECONOMIC    GROWTH    AND   EFFICIENCY 

To  the  extent  that  corporations  pursue 
strategies  measured  In  terms  of  growth  and 
efficiency.'*  an  Impediment  to  the  exercise  of 
those  strategies  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  economic  growth  and  resource  utiliza- 
tion. The  government,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  seeks  to  encourage  production  of 
goods  at  lower  prices,  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  and  other  economic  benefits  to  the 
public.  These  policies  are  designed  to  permit 

^mpanlps  to  pursue  strategies  which  achieve 

ese  ends  for  themselves,  and  thus  for  the 

Eonomy  as  a  whole,  within  limits  provided 
In  the  law  to  prevent  monopoly  and  unfair 
competitive  practices.  The  current  APB  pro- 
posal, however,  appears  to  run  counter  to 
these  public  policies.  By  restricting  the  stra- 
tegic alternatives  available  to  many  com- 
panies, therefore,  the  proposal  may  have  un- 
favorable effects  on  the  nation's  economic 
performance. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  large  com- 
panies to  seek  combinations  with  smaller 
ones."  In  a  strategic  sense,  two  broad  objec- 
tives are  often  Involved.  The  first  is  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  larger  company's 
existing  product-market  base  through  verti- 
cal Integration,  market  extension,  or  the 
addition  of  complementary  products.  The 
combination  may  result  In  lower  costs 
through  shared  facilities  and  distribution 
channels  or  it  may  result  In  aggregate  growth 
above  that  expected  for  two  companies  sep- 
arately through  wider,  more  Intensive  dis- 
tribution and  consumer  exposure. 

The  second  strategic  objective  is  diversi- 
fication into  growth  fields  or  away  from  a 
dependence  on  high-risk  or  stagnant  Indus- 
tries. If  a  company  does  not  possess  the 
technological  or  managerial  skills  to  develop 
an  opportunity  Internally  within  reasonable 
time  and  cost  constraints,  it  may  seek  an  as- 
sociation which  can  contribute  the  needed 
expertise.  In  some  sense  the  survival  of  a 
business  In  a  period  of  rapid  technological 
and  social  change  may  be  at  stake.  The  APB 
opinion  strikes  both  at  strategies  directed 
toward  areas  of  high  growth  potential  and  at 
the  efforts  of  companies  in  depressed  Indus- 
tries such  as  shipping,  railroads  and  defense/ 
aerospace  to  secure  other  sources  of  Income. 

Similarly,  for  strategic  reasons,  smaller 
companies  may  seek  a  merger  with  a  large 
firm.  The  rationale  may  have  Its  roots  In 
business  or  the  personal  concerns  of  the 
company's  management.  From  a  business 
point  of  view,  the  large  firm  may  offer  money, 
managerial  talents,  distribution  systems,  re- 
search capabilities,  and  the  like  to  speed  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  small  company. 
To  the  extent  that  more  than  money  is  In- 
volved, the  head  of  a  small  firm  cannot  view 
the  external  financial  markets  as  an  equiva- 
lent alternative  to  solve  his  growth  problems. 

The  managers  of  companies  desiring  a 
merger  are  frequently  entrepreneurs  who 
also  have  the  problems  of  ownership.  Impor- 
tant to  them  may  be  (1)  the  risks  of  having 
personal  resources  committed  to  a  single 
venture  market  idea,  (11)  the  burden  of 
responsibility  not  only  to  other  sharehold- 
ers, but  also  to  employees  and  customers,  and 
(111)  the  enormous  administrative  and  pub- 
lic relations  tasks  of  managing  an  inde- 
pendent company — for  which  many  entre- 
preneurs may  have  little  talent  or  interest. 
Readily  apparent  to  them  are  the  advan- 
tages of  obtaining  the  easily  negotiable  se- 
curities of  a  larger  firm  whose  value  Is  based 
upon  a  much  broader  range  of  business  ac- 
tivities, and  should,  therefore,  represent 
lower  risk. 

Naturally,  predictions  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  APB  proposal  on  economic 
growth  must  be  speculative.  Nevertheless, 
certain  unfavorable  Implications  are  sug- 
gested, which,  taken  together,  may  be  sig- 
nificant. Specifically,  the  proposal  may  tend: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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(I)  To  lower  the  prospects  for  growth  and 
Increased  efficiency  of  companies  seeking  to 
expand  the  scope  of  existing  businesses 
through  merger, 

(II)  To  Inhibit  the  efforts  of  companies 
in  stagnant  industries  to  diversify  or  Indeed 
to  survive,  thus  Increasing  risks  to  stock- 
holders and  employees. 

(III)  To  slow  the  acceptance  of  innova- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  Innovation  rests  with 
small  companies  limited  by  management, 
capital,  distribution,  and  so  forth. 

(Iv)  To  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  entre- 
preneurial activities  by  restricting  one  of 
the  most  Important  means  of  reducing  the 
fjersonal  risks  or  increasing  the  benefits  to 
the  entrepreneur. 

(V)  To  the  extent  the  above  effects  are 
significant,  to  slow  the  country's  economic 
growth, 

F.    CONCLtlSION    AND   RECOMMENDATION 

The  APB  proposal,  while  clarilylng  some 
accounting  Issues,  raises  others  which  are 
seriotis  Indeed.  The  magnitude  of  the  arbi- 
trary intangible  amortization  and  the  pro- 
portion of  intangible  assets  on  the  surviving 
company's  balance  sheet  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances will  tend  to  undermine  the  use- 
fulness of  the  financial  statements  as  Instru- 
ments for  evaluation  and  comparison  with 
the  past  and  with  the  competition. 

The  accounting  consequences,  however, 
are  less  serious  than  the  potential  economic 
Impact  of  a  ruling  which  tends  to  discrimi- 
nate against  mergers  Involving  smaller  com- 
panies with  high  market-  to  book-value 
ratios  found  most  commonly  In  growth  in- 
dustries. Aside  from  the  matter  of  equity, 
our  concern  Is  that  economic  growth  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  an  artificial  Impedi- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  corporate  strategy. 

We  do  not  defend  mergers  as  universally 
beneficial.  Clearly,  there  have  been  instances 
In  which  no  business  purpose  was  served  by 
the  combination  and  others  which  have 
been  contrary  to  the  public  good  of  a  com- 
petitive economy.  The  equity  markets  are 
the  proper  place  to  sort  out  the  former  oc- 
currence, however,  and  the  enforcement  of 
law  is  the  proper  method  of  controlling  the 
latter.  In  any  event,  accounting  principles 
should  not  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of 
public  policy — especially  one  which  appears 
to  have  effects  inconsistent  with  basic  pub- 
lic objectives.  Our  recommendation,  there- 
fore, Is  to  withdraw  the  23  February  "Opin- 
ion on  Business  Combinations  and  Intangi- 
ble Assets. "  Study  should  be  directed  to  al- 
ternative means  of  disclosure,  possibly 
through  footnotes  which  reflect  the  market 
value  of  transactions  and  the  extent  of  the 
Intangible  created,  yet  which  would  not  pro- 
duce radical  changes  In  reported  earnings  or 
limit  the  corporate  strategies  of  certain 
classes  of  firms. 

EXHIBIT  {.-RESEARCH  DATA-SUMMARY  STATISTICS 
lOollar  amounts  in  thousands] 
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Minimum 

Minimum 

goodwill 

Number  ot 

Last  annual 

goodwill 

charge  to 

company 

profit 

charge 

profit  ratio 

1 

$236 

>{2,962 

12.6 

2 

156 

433 

^78 

3 

321 

692 

2.16 

4 

378 

696 

1.84 

5 

171 

305 

1.78 

6 

2,123 

3.671 

1.73 

7 

628 

1.060 

1.69 

8 

1.266 

2.103 

1.66 

9 

633 

1,041 

1.64 

10 

947 

1.237 

1.31 

11 

658 

598 

.91 

12 

>240 

191 

.80 

13 

2.062 

1,279 

.62 

14 

562 

311 

.55 

15 

1,844 

904 

.49 

16 

7,408 

3,287 

M 

17 

1.159 

501 

.43 

18 

511 

192 

.38 

19 

416 

518 

.38 

20 

1.824 

641 

.35 

21 

3.231 

838 

.26 

22 

993 

259 

.26 

Number  of 
company 


Last  annual 
pfoht 


Minimum 

goodwill 

charge 


Minimum 

goodwill 

charge  to 

profit  ratio 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


1,737 

425 

.24 

7,305 

1,659 

.23 

1.027 

239 

.23 

1,947 

372 

.19 

1,370 

250 

.18 

11,180 

1,924 

.17 

3,306 

566 

.17 

900 

155 

.17 

3,061 

515 

.17 

423 

68 

.16 

2.748 

448 

.16 

5,673 

883 

.16 

6,097 

916 

.15 

619 

89 

.14 

939 

135 

.14 

1,282 

182 

.14 

2,966 

429 

.14 

1,585 

201 

.13 

1,372 

179 

.13 

1,266 

140 

.11 

4,550 

290 

.06 

2,554 

117 

.05 

1,860 

102 

.05 

2,796 

68 

.02 

(217) 

364 

(1.68) 

<'!!> 

1,961 

(14.21) 

% 

1^ 

>  Cakulated  using  offering  bid  at  19  June  1969. 

•  Behire  {3.290,450  net  loss  of  former  consolidated  subsidiary. 
J  Book  value  ot  J4. 298. 000  greater  than  market  value  X  1.15 

of  4.122.000.  Large  unsettled  claims  outstanding. 

•  Book  value  of  S12,087.000  greater  than  market  value  X  1.15 
of  7.925.000 

EXHIBIT  II. -MARKET  VALUES  AND  QUALIFICATION  FOR 
POOLING  OF  INTERESTS 

PART  A 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Fortune 
500  rank 

Market  value. 
Dec.  31.  1968 

A.  0.  Smith 

247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 

$119,520 

Castle*  Cook 

388. 181 

Hygrade  Food  Products 

Ex-Cell-O... 

Land  O'Lakes  Creameries 

Indian  Head 

McGraw-Hill 

48.433 
294.975 

864,960 

Cummins  Engine 

247. 230 

Average  market  value 

304. 974 

'  A  cooperative,  not  traded. 

PART  6 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 

Dollar 
value 


Percent  ol 
merger 


Market  value— Larger  partner J304, 974 

Market  value— Smaller  partner 101,658 


75.0 
25.0 


Total  market  value. 


406, 632 


100.0 


PART  C 

Market 

value 

times  1.15 

(thou- 

Companies  tor  which  market  value  times  1.15  ex-        sands) 

ceeds  above  limit {157,389 

105,936 
145, 130 
103,644 
119.574 
197,345 

EXHIBIT    ni.    BUSINXSS    DESCRIPTIONS  "  " 

A.  Top  Ten 

1.  The  company  is  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  computer  proprietary  products  and 
provides  computer  consulting  systems  and 
software  services. 

2.  The  company  manufactures  sterling, 
silver-plated,  and  stainless  steel  flatware; 
sterling,  silver-plated,  and  pewter  hollow 
ware:  enameled  hollow  ware  in  sterling; 
enameled  bowls  in  silver  plate;  and  a  line  of 
cutlery. 

3.  The  company  operates  five  restaurants, 
four  In  the  New  York  metropolitsm  area  and 
one  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  specializing 
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In  fast  food  service,  offering  a  wide  variety  of 
moderate-priced  foods  at  service  counters. 
The  restaurants  also  provide  food  catering 
services,  and.  to  a  limited  extent,  derive  rev- 
enues trom  the  leasing  of  properties  A  fran- 
chise program  has  been  undertaken. 

4.  The  company  operates  oceangoing 
freight  vessels,  conducts  marine  and  laud 
geophysical  surveys,  sells  \arlous  types  of 
oceanographlc  Instruments,  and  processes 
and  sells  flsh  protein  concentrate. 

5.  The  company's  principal  product  Is 
computer  printout  forms,  which  are  manu- 
factured both  for  stock  and  to  Individual 
specifications.  Snap-apart  forms  are  also 
produced. 

6.  The  company  manufactures  fluorescent 
pigments  and  coatings,  printing  Ink  vehicles. 
synthetic  resins,  and  miscellaneous  Indus- 
trial coatings. 

7.  The  company  acquires,  develops,  and 
constructs  shopping  centers  for  lease  to  mer- 
chants and  conducts  a  general  real  estate 
business  U  also  Is  engaged  In  urban  rede- 
velopment projects. 

8.  The  company  manufactures  tread  rub- 
ber and  equipment  and  supplies  for  recap- 
ping tires  under  a  patented  process.  Sales 
are  made  to  dealers  franchlsed  to  use  the 
Bandag  name. 

9.  The  company  and  Its  franchises  con- 
duct classes  to  help  people  reduce  excess 
weight  and  maintain  their  weight  loss 
through  change  In  eating  habits.  Through 
Its  classes,  the  company  also  sells  certain 
merchandise  used  by  participants  In  the 
weight  reduction  program. 

10.  The  company  Is  engaged  In  letterpress 
and  offset  printing,  which  accounts  for  the 
major  portion  of  sales:  publishes  educa- 
tional, devotional,  and  reference  books:  Is 
In  the  data  processing  field,  and  In  1968 
formed  a  subsidiary  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering the  broadcasting  field. 

B.  Bottom  Ten  '•' 

39.  The  company  manufactures  refractory 
metals,  pyrolyilc  graphite  and  shaped  ex- 
plosive charges,  and  also  distributes  metals 
and  electronic  components. 

40.  The  company  manufactures  envelopes. 
It  aJso  makes  and  distributes  other  station- 
ery school  supplies,  specialty  boxes  and 
bags,  packaging  material,  gift-wrapping  pa- 
per, and  metal  bonded  products. 

41  The  company  makes  metal  and  fiber- 
glass garage  doors  and  related  hardware, 
which  Is  Incorporated  into  its  doors  or  sold  in 
sets  through  building  supply  stores,  plus 
other  builders'  hardware,  conveyor  wheels 
and  bearings,  and  roller  skates. 

42  The  company  designs,  manufactures 
and  distributes  metal  cutting  machine  tools. 
Including  lathes,  horizontal  and  vertical 
mining  machines,  drill  presses  and  related 
accessories. 

43.  The  company  distributes  natural  gas 
In  Kansas  and  contiguous  districts  In  Mis- 
souri.  Oklahoma,    and   Texas. 

44  The  company  operates  steamship  serv- 
ice between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  various 
ports  of  the  Orient. 

45.  This  electric  utility  serves  a  relatively 
matured  area. 

46  The  company  manufactures  all  hydrau- 
lic components  for  heavy-duty  equipment, 
pressed  metal  products,  with  emphasis  on 
tank  heads;  imderground  supports  for  tun- 
nels; upset  forglngs  for  a  wide  variety  of 
uses;  and  grey  iron  castings  for  overseas 
hydraulic  production. 

49.  This  company  produces  a  wide  line  of 
paints,  enamels,  lacquers,  varnishes  and  In- 
dustrial finishes. 

50.  In  addition  to  Internationa!  trading 
and  merchandising  of  oilseeds,  vegetable 
oils,  oilseed  meals  stnd  fish  oils,  the  company 
mills  rice  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets, 
produces  and  sells  salHower  seeds,  and  en- 
gages In  research  on  and  sale  of  planting 
seeds. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1  "Business  Combinations  and  Intangible 
Assets,"  proposed  APB  opinion.  Accounting 
Principles  Board  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  23  Pebruarv 
1970. 

>As  provided  In  Chapter  5  of  APB  No.  43, 
Issued  in  1953.  the  cost  of  purchased  good- 
will could  not  be  written  off  or  reduced  to 
a  nominal  amount  at  or  Immediately  after 
the  acquisition. 

^  Since  the  basis  of  the  merged  assets  In 
a  tax-free  reorganization  continues  to  be 
the  basis  reported  for  tax  puiT>06es  by  SDS, 
Xerox  receives  no  tax  deduction  for  writing 
up  tangible  assets  and  depreciating  them. 
Consequently  the  apparent  tax  rate  reported 
to  shareholders  will  Increase. 

*  For  Instance,  LIFO  Inventory  account- 
ing, product  line  reporting,  EPS  reporting 
on  residual  shares,  accounting  for  Interest 
differentials  on  convertible  debentures,  and 
so  on. 

'  "Proposed  Measurement  of  Corporate 
Goodwill  May  Curb  Acquisitions,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  27  February   1970.  page  1. 

"  See,  for  example,  "Financial  Evaluation 
of  a  Potential  Acquisition,"  Financial  Ex- 
ecutive, Octol>er  1967. 

'  Wall  Street  Journal,  op.  dt. 

'  The  results  in  Table  1  are  based  on  an 
Eissumptlon  that  the  mergers  would  have 
been  consununated  as  of  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  financial  statement.  Recognizing 
that  the  goodwill  charge  Is  strongly  influ- 
enced by  stock  prices,  a  similar  test  was  made 
assuming  mergers  on  7  April  1970,  following  a 
sharp  decline  in  equity  values.  As  of  this 
later  date,  40  percent  of  the  companies  would 
experience  an  earnings  reduction  of  mere 
than  20  percent  due  to  the  goodwill  charge. 

*  Clearly,  business  has  responsibilities  to 
society  as  well,  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly Important  to  management.  However, 
such  responsibilities  are  not  affected  by  the 
APB  opinion  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
commentary  may  be  ignored. 

■'See.  for  Instance,  Myles  L.  Mace  and 
George  G.  Montgomery,  Management  Prob- 
lems of  Corporate  Acquisitions,  Division  of 
Research,  Harvard  Business  School,  1962. 

"  All  quoted  directly  from  Standard  & 
Poors  Standard  Listed  Stock  Reports. 

"  Ranked  by  minimum  goodwill  charge  to 
profit  ratio  from  Exhibit  I. 

"  Companies  47  and  48  from  Exhibit  I 
are  not  included  in  the  bottom  ten.  They 
experienced  losses  In  the  last  reported  fis- 
cal year  but  had  market  values  In  excess 
of  value. 

Appendix    A — Research    Methodology 

A.   SAMPLE   DESIGN 

A  sample  of  fifty  companies  having  com- 
mon stock  quoted  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Wednesday,  8  April  1970,  dally  listing  of 
over-the-counter   markets   was   selected    by 

the  use  of  a  random  number  table  from  a 
total  population  of  1,187  companies  listed 
on  that  date 

B.   SOUKCES  or   INFORMATION 

Balance  sheet.  Income  statement,  and 
capitalization  information  atwut  the  fifty 
companies  was  collected  from  Standard  & 
Poor  Corporation's  Standard  Listed  Stock 
Reports  on  Over-the-Counter  Issues  avail- 
able through  April  1970.  The  bid  price  for 
each  of  the  companies  selected  was  taken 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quotations  on 
the  date  which  corresponded  to  the  most  re- 
cent financial  statement  given  In  the  Stand- 
ard Listed  Stock  Reports. 

C     CREATED   INTANGIBLE 

The  "created  Intangible"  for  each  com- 
pany was  calculated  by  subtracting  net  tan- 
gible book  value  from  the  product  of  the 
number  of  common  shares  outstanding  and 
the  quoted  bid  price  per  share  multiplied  by 
1  15  (to  give  effect  to  a  15  percent  premium 
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above  the  current  market  price  assumed  nec- 
essary to  effect  a  merger) . 

The  number  of  shares  was  adjusted  for 
outstanding  options,  warrants,  and  converti- 
ble securities  if  the  conversion  price  was 
less  than  1.15  times  the  quoted  bid  price  of 
the  common  stock.  In  this  event,  the  net 
book  value  was  Increased  by  the  product  of 
the  conversion  or  exercise  price  and  the 
number  of  common  shares  which  could  be 
purchased  by  exercise  of  options  or  warrants 
of  conversion  of  convertible  securities. 

The  created  intangible  was  calculated  for 
(l)  the  most  recently  reported  financial 
statement  and  (II)  7  April  1970  For  purposes 
of  the  latter  calculation,  the  only  adjust- 
ments made  to  the  number  of  shares  out- 
standing were  those  resulting  from  stock 
splits. 

D.    MINIMUM   GOODWILL  CHARGE 

The  "minimum  goodwill  charge"  wa^  as- 
sumed to  be  equal  to  the  created  intangible 
which  would  result  from  an  acquisition  ac- 
counted for  as  a  purchase  divided  by  forty, 
the  maximum  number  of  years  permitted  for 
intangible  amortization  under  the  APB  pro- 
posal. 

E.  SALES  GROWTH    RATIO 

The  sales  growth  ratio  was  calculated  by 
dividing  the  most  recent  annual  sales  figure 
listed  In  the  Standard  Listed  Stock  Reports 
by  the  corresponding  figure  three  years  prior, 
wherever  p>068lble.  Otherwise,  for  companies 
whose  growth  rates  could  not  be  calculated 
over  a  three-year  basis,  an  extrapolation  was 
made. 


THE  FREE  WORLD  MUST  NOT  LET 
ISRAEL  BECOME  THE  MUNICH 
OF  THE  1970'S 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
sometime  now,  I  have  warned — it  is  be- 
coming abundantly  clear — the  Soviet 
Union  has  imdertaken  a  massive  effort 
to  drive  the  United  States  out  of  the 
Middle  East  and  is  using  in  great  nimi- 
bers  her  Soviet  Moslems  to  advance  this 
goal. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Chicago,  when 
I  was  awarded  the  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
Award,  I  said: 

We  are  witnessing  In  the  Middle  East  to- 
day a  monumental  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  create  another  cordon-sanltalre  of  com- 
munist captive  nations  In  the  Middle  East 
the  same  as  we  witnessed  after  World  War  II 
In  Europe. 

Israel  has  been  marked  for  destruction  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  It  Is  Israel  alone  who 
stands  In  the  way  of  the  Kremlin's  grand 
plan  for  Communist  expansion  into  the 
Middle  East  and  ultimately,  into  Africa. 

There  Is  an  old  saying:  "he  who  controls 
Africa — rich  in  natural  resources — controls 
the  world."  Russia  can  bring  the  United 
States  to  its  knees  without  firing  a  single 
shot  once  it  gains  control  of  Africa  and  shuts 
off  that  continent's  rich  natural  resources  to 
American  Industry.  We  now  have  proof  that 
Soviet  pilots  are  flying  combat  planes  In 
Egypt.  The  United  States  can  no  longer  Ig- 
nore this  Soviet  intrusion  Into  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  serious  threat  It  poses  to  our 
own  national  Interest  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

We  can  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
soon  proclaim  a  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  declar- 
ing the  Arab  States  are  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  Influence  and  any  attack  upon  any  of 
them  is  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
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We  now  have  hard  core  intelligence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  recruiting  Soviet  citizens 
of  Moslem  bawikground  in  the  provinces  of 
Azerbaijan,  Tadjlstan,  and  Turkman — or  any 
of  the  other  Soviet  Republics  that  contain 
large  elements  of  Moslem  populations  in 
Russia  and  sending  them  for  service  Into  the 
Arab  nations. 

These  Soviet  Muslems  are  the  Soviet 
Union's  20th  Century  Trojan  horse,  and  the 
Arab  leaders  are  too  naive  to  understand  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  my  dis- 
closure that  the  Soviet  Union  is  using 
Soviet  Moslems  to  infiltrate  Arab  nations 
and  thereby  to  ultimately  gain  control 
of  all  Arab  States  and  drive  America  out 
of  the  Middle  East,  I  recently  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Ivar  Spector,  professor 
emeritus  of  Russian  civilization  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  in 
which  he  recalls  his  own  research  on 
Soviet  policy  of  using  Soviet  Moslems  to 
advance  the  Soviet  expansionist  design 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Dr.  Spector  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  excerpts  from  his  prophetic  book, 
"An  Introduction  to  Russisui  History  and 
Culture" — fifth  edition.  Van  Nostrand- 
Reinhold  Co.,  1969;  reprinted,  1970, 
pages  495-497 — in  which  he,  too,  analyzes 
the  use  of  Moslems  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Dr.  Spector  may  very  well  have  been 
the  first  scholar  to  issue  warnings  against 
Soviet  policy  of  using  Soviet  Moslems  to 
advance  Soviet  aims. 

I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Dr.  Spector's  very  penetrat- 
ing and  timely  observations  which  today 
have  been  irrevocably  sustained  by  our 
owTi  intelligence  service. 

God  grant  that  our  Nation  is  wise 
enough  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  in  the  Middle  East.  I  was  too 
young  to  do  anything  to  stop  the  Soviets 
from  taking  over  Poland  and  the  other 
captive  nations  after  World  War  II.  But 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  not  to  let  his- 
tory repeat  itself  now  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  calling  his  works  to  the  attention 
of  the  policymakers  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  so  that  they  can  realize  how 
grave  the  situation  is  in  the  Middle  East 
and  how  America  can  no  longer  idlely 
stand  by  as  we  watch  Israel  become  the 
Munich  of  the  1970's. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  United 
States  must  proclaim  Israel  is  in  the 
Western  World's  sphere  of  influence  and 
interest  and  must  rally  the  forces  of 
Western  civilization  to  protect  Israel 
against  destruction  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Spector's  learned  analysis  clearly 
shows  the  long-range  aims  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  how  ulti- 
mately they  will  affect  America  and  her 
future. 

I  pray  that,  at  some  point  in  time, 
American  policymakers  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves  will  finally  real- 
ize the  grave  danger  that  lurks  in  the 
Middle  East  today  and  what  it  means  for 
all  of  us  Americans. 

I  want  to  particularly  call  attention 
to  Dr.  Spector's  statement: 

A  New  Middle  East:  A  careful  study  of 
Soviet  sources,  such  as  "Narody  Azil  1  Afrlkl, 
Azlya  1  Afrika  Segodnya,"  and  Sovetskaya 
Kultura.  suggests  that  the  ultimate  Soviet 
objective  in  the  Arab  world  Is  the  csreatlon 
of  a  new   Middle   Elast — one   in    the   Soviet 
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image.  The  prerequisite  for  this  Is  the  United 
Arab  States,  entirely  divorced  from  the  West- 
ern orbit,  which  will  then  be  linked  with  the 
Soviet  Middle  East  under  Soviet  Moslem  lead- 
ership, that  is,  under  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  prosj>ect,  which  is  present  In  Soviet 
thinking,  but  not  spelled  out  for  all  to  grasp, 
may  well  be  of  interest  to  Arab  leaders  who 
Eire  seeking  to  build  Arab  unity  with  Soviet 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  aid. 

I  hope  the  American  State  Department 
will  use  every  resource  at  its  command  to 
call  this  infamous  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ultimate  liberties  to  the 
Arab  leaders  themselves  for  indeed,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  the  Arabs  want  to 
be  pawns  in  a  Middle  East  chain  of  cap- 
tive nations  any  more  than  the  people  of 
Europe  want  to  be  in  the  Communist 
orbit  of  captive  nations. 

I  believe  Dr.  Spector's  works  ought  to 
get  the  broadest  coverage  throughout  the 
Middle  East  and  ought  to  be  used  to  con- 
vince Arab  leaders  that  their  best  guar- 
antee for  survival  is  to  sit  down  with  the 
Israelis  and  work  out  a  meaningful  peace 
treaty  which  will  preserve  Israel's  sover- 
eignty along  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Arab  nations  and  assure  their  freedom 
within  the  framework  of  Western  civil- 
ization. 

It  is  time  that  we  expose  the  Soviet 
Union's  grand  design  for  the  making  of 
the  Middle  East  into  another  pro-Soviet 
cordon  sanltaire  of  captive  nations. 

The  full  excerpt  of  Dr.  Spector's  excel- 
lent book  follows.  I  call  my  colleague's 
attention  particularly  to  that  statement 
in  the  book  which  shows  the  Soviets  real- 
ize the  stronger  forces  of  nationalism  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  have  played  down 
Communist  dogma  and  rather  appeal  to 
nationalism  as  their  main  techmque  of 
breaking  down  relations  between  the 
Middle  East  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Spector's  book  deserves  the  widest 
distribution.  His  article  follows: 

[From  Ivar  Sp>ector,  An  Introduction  to  Rus- 
sian History  and  Culture  (6th  ed.,  Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1969;  re- 
printed,  1970),  pp.  495-497.] 

The  Cold  War:  Strategy  Versus  Diplomacy 

Soviet  success  among  the  neutral  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa  since  1955  was  due,  not 
to  Its  so-called  Communist  system,  but  to 
its  constant  attack  on  colonialism  and  its 
unequivocal  suppwrt  of  nationalist  move- 
ments. Bulganln  and  Khrushchev  set  the 
tone  in  their  trek  through  India,  Bvirma 
and  Afghanistan  In  1955,  when  their  theme 
song  was  "Etown  with  Colonialism."  N.  A. 
Mukhitdlnov,  chairman  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet's Council  of  Nationalities,  in  his  visit 
to  the  UAR  In  September,  1958,  and  other 
Soviet  delegates  to  the  Asian-African  Con- 
ferences have  received  the  same  warm  re- 
sjjonse  when  they  followed  the  same  line. 
The  "thaw"  in  the  attitude  of  the  neutrals 
toward  the  USSR  has  spread,  In  one  way  or 
another,  to  most  of  the  Arab  world. 

Although  the  Soviet  regime  preached  In- 
ternationalism to  the  workers  of  the  world, 
emphasizing  that  they  had  no  fatherland 
but  the  USSR,  In  Asia  and  Africa  they  dis- 
covered that  nationalism  was  a  much  more 
potent  weapKjn  than  any  other  "ism."  They 
therefore  used  nationalism  to  attain  a  com- 
munist goal. 

Solidarity  Conferences.  During  the  third 
drive,  the  Soviet  government  also  sought  to 
achieve  Its  goals  through  the  Afro-Asian 
People's  Solidarity  Conferences,  the  first  of 
which  was  held  In  Cairo  in  December,  1957. 
Unlike   Its   predecessor,   the   Bandung   Con- 
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ference  of  1955,  It  was  subjected  to  the  di- 
rect Impact  of  the  USSR,  which  played  an 
active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  agenda 
and  the  drafUng  of  the  resolutions  Within 
a  few  months  it  became  an  established  In- 
stitution with  headquarters  in  Cairo.  Ita 
main  objectives  were  the  promotion  of  Arab 
unity  and  the  'liberation"  of  the  remaining 
dependencies  of  Africa  and  Asia  from  the 
control  of  the  Western  "colonizers."  Since  its 
founding,  although  Cairo  has  remained  the 
headquarters,  some  Important  Asian-African 
cultural  gatherings  have  been  held  in  Tash- 
kent, the  foremost  Soviet  Middle  Eastern 
center  of  Oriental  Studies.  These  have  In- 
cluded the  Afro-Asian  Cinema  Fistlval 
(August  20-September  2,  1958),  where  eight 
Soviet  Republics  and  fourteen  Afro-Asian 
cotmtries,  including  the  Arab  states  of  the 
UAR,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  were  repre- 
sented; and  in  October,  1958,  an  Afro- Asian 
Writers'  Conference  with  delegates  from 
about  fifty  countries  of  the  Afro- Asian  bloc, 
who  came  to  seek  common  ground,  a  com- 
mon hero,  and  a  common  genre  in  the  litera- 
tures of  the  Afro-Asian  peoples.  Somewhat 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, Afro-Asian  nationalists  soon  demon- 
strated their  opposition  to  Soviet  "leader- 
ship." 

Role  of  Soviet  Muslims.  The  Soviet  UiUon 
has  still  another  inducement  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  In  behalf  of  Arab  unity  and  Afro- 
Asian  soUdartty.  It  enables  the  Soviet  regime 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  USSR's  thirty 
million  Muslims  from  domestic  antl-Sovlet 
activities  to  pro-Soviet  missionary  work 
among  the  millions  of  Muslims  beyond  Soviet 
borders,  especially  In  the  Muslim  lands  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

The  Soviet  government  has  exerted  every 
effort  to  convince  Its  own  Muslims  that  they 
are  the  salt  of  the  Muslim  world,  that  they 
are  the  most  progressive,  the  best  educated, 
and  that  it  is  their  mission  to  assume  leader- 
ship of  the  Afro-Asian  Muslims.  That  the 
Soviet  regime  was  not  entirely  satisfied  vrtth 
the  results  was  apparent  from  Radio  Mos- 
cow's attack  on  May  22,  1968.  on  Islam  and 
the  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  Middle  East  as  re- 
actionary and  fanatical.  There  Is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  Soviet  efforts  have  not 
been  In  vain,  and  that  many  Soviet  Muslims 
are  ready  and  willing  to  substitute  for  the 
"White  Man's  Burden"  the  "Soviet  Burden" 
In  Asia  and  Africa.  One  example  was  provided 
by  the  "Appeal  of  the  Muslim  Spiritual  Lead- 
ers of  the  USSR  to  the  Muslims  of  the  World  " 
against  the  landing  in  July,  1958,  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  troops  In  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
dan respectively,  and  the  demand  for  their 
immediate  withdrawal.  During  the  Lebanese 
crisis,  there  were  hints  about  using  Soviet 
Muslim  "volunteers"  against  the  Anglo- 
American  occupaUon  forces.  To  represent 
him  on  a  state  visit  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public In  September,  1958,  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
sent  to  Cairo  the  prominent  Soviet  Middle 
Easterner,  Mukhitdlnov. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  USSR  is 
using  both  Its  own  Muslims  and  the  eager 
exponents  of  Arab  unity  to  promote  the  sec- 
ond major  objective,  the  "Uberation"  of  the 
entire  Middle  East  and  Africa,  both  Arab  and 
non-Arab,  from  Western  hegemony.  To  date, 
Soviet  intervention  has  been  Indirect,  rather 
than  direct.  Soviet  Muslims  prod  Arab  Mus- 
lims, especially  those  of  the  UAR,  to  take 
their  place  In  the  vanguard  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  vestiges  of  "colonialism."  Even 
during  the  Near  Eastern  crisis  of  1958,  the 
USSR  confined  itself  to  pressing  attacks  on 
Anglo-American  intervention,  suppxjrted  the 
UAR  before  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouncU  and  Assembly,  and  carefully  avoided 
the  landing  of  Soviet  troops  on  Arab  soli. 

A  New  Middlr  East.  A  careful  study  of  So- 
viet sources,  such  as  Narody  Azii  i  Afriki,  Az- 
iya  i  Afrika  Segodnya.  and  Sovetskaya  Kul- 
tura, suggests  that  the  ultimate  Soviet  ob- 
jective In  the  Arab  world  Is  the  creation  of 
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a  new  Middle  East — one  In  the  Soviet  Image. 
The  prerequisite  for  this  Is  the  United  Arab 
States,  entirely  divorced  from  the  Western 
orbit,  which  will  then  be  Uuked  with  the  So- 
viet Middle  East  under  Soviet  Muslim  leader- 
ship, that  Is.  under  the  USSR  This  prospect, 
which  Is  present  in  Soviet  thinlclng,  but  not 
spelled  ou:  for  all  to  grasp,  may  well  be  of 
interest  to  Arab  leaders  who  are  seeltlng  to 
build  Arab  unity  with  Soviet  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  aid. 

Soviet  policy  In  the  Muslim  East  during  the 
third  drive  envisaged  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  West  from  Asia,  physically, 
economically,  Intellecually.  and  spiritually. 
According  to  Soviet  interpretation,  it  was  the 
colonial  Orient  that  gave  strength  and  power 
to  the  British.  French.  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese empires.  Without  Asia  (and  presum- 
ably Africa  >,  Soviet  leaders  expected  that 
Europe  would  vegetate  and  decay.  What  the 
USSR  accomplished  In  forty  years,  Asians 
were  assured  they  could  do  In  less  time  with 
Soviet  help.  By  advancing  economic,  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  military  assistance  to 
Asian  nations,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
vast  needs  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  Khrushchev 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  everything 
Asians  required  for  liberation  and  develop- 
ment was  readily  available  to  them  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Vostok.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  symbols 
of  the  Soviet  focus  on  the  Orient  was  the 
naming  of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  to  orbit 
the  earth,  the  Vostok  (Orient,  East).  As  sub- 
sequent experiments  In  manned  space  flights 
occurred.  Soviet  ;pace  ships  were  listed  Vos- 
tok I  to  Vostok  IV.  In  a  revealing  cartoon. 
-Light  from  the  Vostok'  (East),  the  Soviet 
humor  magazine.  Krokodtl  (April  20.  1961) 
depicted  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  watching, 
not  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  Soviet 
spaceship.  In  other  words  the  Soviet  objec- 
tive remains  the  complete  deWesternlzatlon 
ol  Asia  and  Its  reorientation  toward  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


RESULTS  OF  RECENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PFNNSYLV.ANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  and  other  Interested  persons. 
I  am  presenting  today  the  completed 
tabulation  of  the  results  of  my  recent 
questionnaire.  As  has  been  my  custom 
in  the  past,  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire are  set  out  in  the  form  of  a  news- 
letter containing  the  following  caption: 
"Newsletter  from  Your  Open  Door  in 
Washington — Congressman  Albert  W. 
Johnson.  23d  District  of  Pennsylvania — 
Number  17.  May  1970." 

The  newsletter  al.so  contains  a  picture 
of  myself  in  front  of  the  door  of  my  of- 
fice, in  which  picture  I  am  holding  a  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce  entitled,  "Dis- 
cover the  New  Pennsylvania."  The  news- 
letter then  continues  as  follows: 

Dear  Polks  in  the  23rd  Concressional 
District:  In  February  of  this  year,  I  mailed 
my  annual  Questionnaire  to  all  homes  In  the 
District.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  re- 
sponse was  the  greatest  of  any  previous 
mailings.  In  these  troubled  times,  It  la  not 
surprising  that  so  many  persons  participated. 
Also,  an  unusually  large  number  of  jjersons 
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sent  separate  letters  or  made  comments  on 
the  form.  We  are  writing  a  separate  reply 
to  these  people. 

The  results  of  the  poll  on  each  question, 
and  my  own  comments  are  as  follows:  Where 
the  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100 9'o.  the 
difference  represents  those  who  had  no 
opinion. 

Question  No.  1 — Is  the  news  media  often 
partial  and  biased? 

The  answer:  Yes:  nn:  No:  ITTc 
This  question  was  prompted  by  the  '•bomb- 
shell" speech  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
wherein  he  made  the  above  charge.  His  criti- 
cism hit  a  responsive  cord  as  the  results 
above  Indicate.  Many  think  his  charges  have 
already  had  a  healthy  eflect  on  news  cover- 
age. Results  of  the  same  question  asked  by 
others:  Corbett  (R)  18th  District.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Yes:  87-^:  Eshleman  (R)  16th  Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania.  Yes:  66.2'7c:  Ashbrook 
(R)  17th  District.  Ohio,  Yes:  72.4't.  A  poll 
taken  In  Canada  shows  66%  of  the  Canadians 
feel  that  reporters  In  Canada  sometimes  al- 
low their  own  opinions  to  color  the  news. 

Question  No.  2 — Imposition  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

The  answer:  Yes:  69 '"r:  No:  23 7r. 
The  Administration  opposes  controls  and 
most  economists  doubt  their  effectiveness, 
yet  69%  of  the  people  In  the  District  are 
willing  to  try  them  for  relief  from  the  up- 
ward spiral  of  prices.  Other  areas  of  the  na- 
tion also  agree:  Chamberlain  (R)  6th  Dis- 
trict, Michigan,  Yes:  70'"r:  Corbett  (R)  18th 
District.  Pennsylvania.  Yes:  62"^^:  Moss  (D) 
3rd  District,  California.  Yes:  74"^.  In  May  of 
1968.  I  asked  the  same  question  in  my  poll. 
The  result  then:  Yes:  53 '"o-  Apparently  cur- 
rent higher  living  costs  have  Influenced  this 
change  In  sentiment.  Some  typical  question- 
naire comments:  "The  only  way  to  bring 
things  in  line."  "This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  answer,  short  of  a  depression. 
Unions  are  way  out  of  line,  and  Industry 
wants  more  profit  each  year  at  our  ex- 
pense.' Contra:  "Wage  and  price  controls 
have  been  largely  ineffective  e.xcept  in  time 
of  war." 

Question  No.  3 — Should  the  President  use 
his  veto  power  If  he  believes  a  bill  Is  Infla- 
tionary? 

The  answer:  Yes:  85^,;  No:  107c. 
As  you  know,  when  Congress  voted  $19.7 
billion  In  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  He:ilth.  Education  and  Welfare,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  budget  by  over  81 
billion,  the  President  vetoed  the  measure, 
calling  It  Inflationary.  The  Congress  sus- 
tained the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  226 
to  191.  This  appropriation  was  later  passed 
in  a  more  reasonable  amount.  This  veto 
served  as  a  notice  to  the  Congress  that  the 
President  Ls  serious  about  holding  down  Fed- 
eral spending  which  Is  the  major  cause  of 
the  inflation  of  today. 

Question  No.  4 — The  war  in  Vietnam: 
What  should  be  done  about  Vietnam? 

Percent 

(a)  Withdraw  Immediately 9 

(b)  Negotiate    a    settlement    around 
present  positions 7 

(c)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  fouth  Vlet- 
name  can  take  over 65 

(d)  Invade     and     blockade     North 
Vietnam  16 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  above  results  that 
a  great  majority  (65re)  favor  President  Nix- 
on's Vietnamlzatlon  policy  and  that  few  peo- 
ple have  much  hope  for  a  negotiated  peace 
(7"r).  This  favorable  District  sentiment  on 
Vietnamlzatlon  follows  that  of  other  areas: 
Schneebeli  (R)  17th  District,  Pennsylvania, 
62'T-,  Keith  (R)  I2th  District.  Massachusetts, 
70.37c:  Chamberlain  (R)  6th  District,  Mich- 
igan, 63"^;  Corbett  (R)  18th  District.  Penn- 
sylvania, 6T^>- . 

Question  No.  5 — AUoiwlng  police  officers 
with   a  warrant  to  enter  a  house  without 
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knocking  In  drug  felony  cases,  if  they  be- 
lieve drugs  and  other  evidence  being  sought 
may  be  destroyed  quickly? 

The  answer:  Yes:  70';;;  No:  29';<  . 

Because  of  the  widespread  Increase  in  drug 
addiction,  the  police  of  Washington,  D.C., 
have  requested  statutory  authorization  to 
enter  a  house  without  knocking  to  serve  a 
warrant  In  narcotic  raids.  I  voted  for  this 
power,  when  the  bill  was  phrased  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Judge  Issuing  the  warrant 
would  only  grant  the  "no  knock"  authority  on 
a  proper  showing.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  specifically  upheld  "no  knock"  authority. 
29  states  now  allow  It.  Other  polls  have  ap- 
proved the  provision:  Ashbrook  (R)  17th 
District,  Ohio,  Yes:  70.77t.  Citizens  who 
made  comments  in  their  replies,  made  cau- 
tious statements.  "I  approve  only  If  they 
are  positive  of  crime  before  entering."  "I 
am  against  all  drug  users,  pushers,  etc..  no 
punishment  is  too  tough,  but  I  am  also  for 
the  protection  of  the  home." 

Question  No.  6 — Reducing  the  crime  for 
first  time  use  or  possession  of  marijuana  and 
heroin  from  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor. 

The  answer:  Yes:  37";; ;  No:  57^7  . 

I  was  quite  surprised  at  this  result,  as 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  Is  to  reduce  the 
penalty  for  first  time  users  or  pKKsessors, 
and  Increase  the  p>enaltles  for  selling  It.  I 
phrased  the  at>ove  question  to  Include  heroin 
because  that  Is  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  has  ptassed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  in 
the  House.  In  the  Senate  version,  the 
penalty  tat  first  time  use  Is  reduced  from 
2  to  10  years  up  to  1  year.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion also  reduces  the  crime  from  a  felony  to 
a  misdemeanor  and  also  lowers  the  maxi- 
mum fine  from  $20,000  to  $5,000.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
has  recommended  that  drug  addicts  should 
be  directed  to  Medical  help  and  should  not 
be  criminally  prosecuted.  Other  Congres- 
sional District  have  Indicated  the  same  feel- 
ings against  reducing  penalties.  The  ques- 
tions were  restricted  to  reducing  the  p>enalty 
for  first  time  use  of  marijuana.  The  result: 
Scott  (R)  8th  District,  Virginia,  No:  49 "ii; 
Chamberlain  (R)  6th  District,  Michigan.  No: 
67?; :  Ashbrook  (R)  17th  District.  Ohio,  No: 
55.77c  Schneebeli  (R)  17th  District,  Pennsyl- 
vania, No:  77 '^;  .  Here  are  some  comments 
on  the  questionnaires  on  this  subject: 
"Leniency  can  only  encourage  the  use  of 
drugs."  "The  pusher  should  be  hit  harder." 
"Anyone  selling  or  pushing  Is  worse  than  a 
murderer." 

Question  No.  7 — Do  you  favor : 

Percent 

(a)  Increasing  Federal  aid  to  education..    27 

(b)  Reducing  allocations 36 

(c)  Malntaltiing  aid  at  present  levels..    43 

ITie  results  of  this  question,  wherein  43  7o 
of  those  answering  want  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation kept  at  its  present  levels,  and  26% 
want  it  reduced  reflects  a  feeling  that  citi- 
zens are  being  taxed  enough  for  all  edu- 
cation programs.  Frequent  comments  were 
along  this  line:  "The  government  needs  to 
halt  spending.  Certainly  not  to  take  on  any 
more.  Reduce  If  possible."  "Any  Increases 
or  changes  In  education  expenditures  should 
be  state  responsibilities."  Indicating  the 
mood  against  campus  disorders,  many  com- 
ments like  this  were  found:  "I  believe  col- 
lege should  be  restricted  to  students  sin- 
cerely seeking  an  education — rioters — trou- 
ble makers  should  be  expelled  immediately." 
With  this  comment.  I  agree. 

Question  No.  8 — Busing  school  children  to 
achieve  a  better  racial  balance. 

The  answer:  Yes:  10 '1-:  No:  86 7o. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a  very  controversial  issue. 
Questionnaire  results  of  other  Congressmen 
also  disapproved  the  proposition.  In  the  17th 
District  of  Ohio  (Ashbrook,  (R)).  92.17o  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  such  busing,  and  for 
the  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  (Corbett, 
(R)),  the  result  was  No:  937c.  In  March  of 
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this  year.  President  Nixon  Issued  a  statement 
on  school  segregation  wherein  he  re-affirmed 
his  support  of  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate 
against  deliberate  segregation  in  the  public 
schools,  but  stated  that  transportation  of 
pupils  beyond  normal  geogra.ohlc  school 
zones  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance will  not  be  required.  The  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  has  this  provision:  "desegrega- 
tion shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  schools  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance." I  supported  this  amendment.  Despite 
this  provision,  in  the  past  year,  some  U.S. 
District  Courts  have  been  ordering  busing. 
These  decisions  are  the  reason  for  the  current 
controversy. 

Question  No.  9 — What  do  you  consider  the 
single  most  Important  problem  confronting 
the  country  today? 

Percent 

(a)  Air  and  water  pollution 21 

(b)  Crime  and  violence 34 

(c)  Vietnam    War... 16 

(d)  Inflation 25 

A  Gallup  poll  released  this  week  Indi- 
cated that  567  of  a  scientifically  selected 
cross-sect'on  of  American  adults  Indicated 
that  In  the  next  two  years  they  wanted  our 
government  to  give  top-priority  to  reducing 
crime.  Second  In  order  was  reducing  air  and 
water  pollution.  This  Administration  has  un- 
leashed an  all  out  assault  in  crime.  There 
are  some  20  anti-crime  bills  sponsored  by 
President  Nixon  yet  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
Administration  has  asked  for  $16  6  million 
for  organized  crime  fighting  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  number  of  F.B.I,  agents 
working  on  organized  crime  has  doubled 
from  400  to  800  agents.  The  Administration 
seeks  funds  for  1971  in  the  amount  of  $1 
billion  to  help  states  and  counties  strengthen 
their  courts,  police  and  correction  systems, 
as  well  as  other  new  law  enforcement  plans. 
This  question  Inspired  the  most  serious  com- 
ments of  all.  Here  is  a  sample:  "Create  Jobs 
and  crime  and  violence  will  scon  take  care  of 
itself.  Every  able  bodied  man  should  have  a 
Job  instead  of  welfare  and  relief."  My  opin- 
ion Is  that  the  Vietnam  War  Is  the  cause  of 
the  violence,  riots,  and  unrest  that  is  facing 
our  country.  Also,  It  Is  a  major  cause  of  Infla- 
tion. The  war  must  be  ended  but  ended  with 
Victory." 

Question  No.  10 — To  encourage  antl-pollu- 
tlon  devices  by  Industry,  would  you  favor: 

Percent 

(a)  Granting  tax  credit  for  such  instal- 
lations   32 

(b)  Issuing   a   deadline   for   abatement 
with  a  fine  for  failure  to  comply 65 

Public  anxiety  over  environmental  dete- 
rioration has  reached  a  high  level,  and  rightly 
so.  The  above  657-  Indicates  this  feeling. 
President  Nixon  has  pledged  a  "now  or 
never"  fight  to  save  the  environment  and 
recently  announced  a  37-p>olnt  program.  He 
has  appointed  a  new  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  To  combat  water  pollution, 
he  has  proposed  a  new  Clean  Waters  Act,  with 
a  $4  billion  appropriation  for  1970-71;  a  fi- 
nancing authority  to  help  localities  sell  sew- 
age system  bonds;  a  law  to  set  up  water  and 
air  quality  standards,  with  $10,000  a  day  fine 
for  violation  of  the  standard.  To  combat  air 
pollution:  stringent  vehicle  exhaust  stand- 
ards; law  regulating  fuel  composition  and  ad- 
ditives; Other  measures:  scrapping  of  all 
Junk  cars;  establishment  of  new  parks  with 
$327  million;  elimination  of  i>ollutlon  by  gov- 
ernment agencies.  One  writer  offered  this 
sensible  suggestion:  "I  don't  believe  we  will 
get  anything  done  about  pollution  until  In- 
dustry or  government  finds  a  way  for  the 
average  man  to  pay  for  it — directly  or  indi- 
rectly— but  I  would  rather  do  it  than  suffer 
the  consequences."  This  suggestion  Is  borne 
out  by  a  Lou  Harris  poll  which  reveals  that 
54 '^r  of  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
pay  at  least  $15  a  year  more  in  taxes  to  help 
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finance  a  Federal  Euitl-pollutlon  program. 
This  would  provide  $900  million. 

Question  No.  11 — Heis  the  Supreme  Court 
been  too  lenient  in  its  decisions  on  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity? 

The  answer:  Yes:  697c;  No:  267. 

The  disappointment  in  the  performance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  this  field  Is  wide- 
spread. This  court  has  struck  down  all  the 
effective  antl-obscenlty  laws  as  Infringing 
on  the  freedom  of  speech.  To  this  same  ques- 
tion, the  people  of  the  18th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  (Corbett  (R)),  answered  Yes: 
817;  and  the  12th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
(Whalley  (R)),  answered  Yes:  837.  Ques- 
tionnaire comments  also  Indicated  displeas- 
ure in  other  decisions:  "I  am  disappointed 
In  our  courts.  The  ruling  against  prayer  in 
schools  for  one;  also,  too  lenient  attitude 
toward  riots  and  demonstrations."  "Revise 
our  Supreme  Court  so  that  decisions  will  be 
made  for  honest  people  and  not  law 
breakers." 

Question  No.  12 — Do  you  now  favor  a  Fed- 
eral gun  registration  law? 

The  answer:  Yes:  317;  No:  607c. 

In  February  of  1967,  this  same  question 
appeared  In  my  Questionnaire  of  that  date. 
The  opinion  then  was  No:  61.377  .  about  the 
same  as  In  this  poll.  Since  1967,  all  attempts 
In  Congress  to  require  registration  of  gtms 
and  that  of  gun  owners  have  failed.  I  voted 
against  these  registration  proposals.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, one  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  provides:  "Article 
1 — Section  21 :  The  right  of  the  citizens  to 
bear  arms  in  defense  of  themselevs  and  the 
State  shall  not  be  questioned."  This  Is  In 
addition  to  our  Nationsd  Constitution  which 
provides  as  follows:  "Second  Amendment:  A 
well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 
The  following  Questionnaire  comment  seems 
to  sum  up  the  general  feeling:  "I  feel  that 
federal  gun  registration  Is  not  the  answer  to 
crime.  It  would  only  punish  the  honest  citi- 
zen and  the  criminals  would  get  their  guns 
Illegally." 

Question  No.  13 — Do  you  approve  of  the 
way  President  Nlxon  has  handled  the  war 
In  Vietnam? 

The  answer:  Yes:  667;  No:  277c. 

This  approval  of  667  compares  almost 
exactly  with  the  Oallup  Poll  taken  the 
same  week  this  Questionnaire  was  mailed 
which  showed  a  657c  approval.  One  Congress- 
man announced  a  poll  wherein  the  approval 
was  80^  (Evans,  (D),  4th  District,  Ten- 
nessee) .  These  polls,  of  course,  were  taken 
before  the  entry  into  Cambodia.  As  to  the 
Cambodian  venture,  the  following  agencies 
took  polls  after  the  decision  was  announced. 
To  the  question,  do  you  approve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  enter  Cambodia,  here  are 
the  results:  CBS  telephone  survey:  59% 
Yes,  327c  No;  Gallup  Poll:  517  Yes,  357 
No;  Chicago  Tribune  Ballot:  797-  Yes,  21  ""c 
No;  Chilton  Research  Telephone  Survey: 
657:  Yes,  22 7o  No.  (Source:  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee  Newsletter  5-11-70). 
Polls  taken  later:  Newsweek  (May  14th) 
507  Yes.  39%  No.  Says  Newsweek  (6-25-70) 
"The  'Silent  Majority'  appears  to  be  alive 
and  well  In  Nixon's  corner." 

Question  No.  14 — Do  you  favor  our  Gov- 
ernment selling  military  equipment  to 
Israel? 

The  answer:  Yes;  617r;  No:  42%. 

This  was  a  very  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer and  the  only  517-  approval  indicates 
the  problem.  In  a  poll  by  Congressman  Ash- 
brook of  Ohio  wherein  he  also  asked  the 
above  question  the  opinion  was  Yes:  58.4%. 
This  question  has  taken  on  new  importance 
since  the  recent  announcement  that  Soviet 
Jet  fighters,  manned  by  Russian  flyers  have 
Joined  the  Arab  cause  and  are  In  combat 
against  Israel. 

Question    No.    16 — Gradually    eliminating 
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the  Federal  farm  subsidy  and  control  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  commodities. 

The  answer:  Yes:  807  ;  No:  147o 

Pennsylvania  farmers  favor  com{>etltion  of 
agricultural  products  in  an  oi)en  market. 
Subsidy  payment  and  price  supports  dis- 
courage this.  The  poll  result  indicates  that 
all  Pennsylvanlans,  not  Just  farmers,  would 
like  to  see  payment  limitations  enacted.  In 
1969,  $609  million  was  spent  paying  indi- 
vidual farmers  $15,000  or  more  In  subsidies. 
Out  of  this  large  sum.  Pennsylvania  farmers 
received  less  than  $400,000.  Only  12  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  received  more  than  $15,000 
out  of  20,000  nationwide.  In  Chamberlain's 
Poll  (R-6th  District,  Michigan)  66  7  favored 
eliminating  the  subsidy  over  a  five  year  p>e- 
riod,  but  In  Foreman's  Poll  (R-2nd  District, 
New  Mexico)  the  p)ercentage  was  Yes:  70%. 
The  question  is  now  before  the  Congress,  and 
I  exjiect  to  support  the  subsidy  elimination 
by  placing  a  celling  of  $15,000  on  each  farm. 
Some  23rd  District  comments  were  as  fol- 
lows: "The  small  farmer  or  stock  raiser  has 
no  chance  at  all."  "These  programs  are 
utterly  unfair,  favors  the  rich  huge  land- 
owners and  we  for  Instance  never  could  make 
use  of  it,  but  would  need  help  badly  to  hold 
onto  our  farm." 

Question  No.  16 — Home  Rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  answer:  Yes:  58'"::  No:  387c. 

Washington  Is  now  governed  by  a  "Mayor" 
and  a  nine  member  City  Council  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  citizens  elect 
the  School  Board,  and  once  In  four  years 
can  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
They  have  no  representatives  In  Congress. 
The  pxjpulatlon  of  the  District  was  estimated 
to  be  827.600  July  1,  1968.  of  which  pjopula- 
tlon  70.5%  are  non -white.  The  control  of 
Congress  over  this  'Federal  City"  stems  from 
Article  I.  Section  8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  provides:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  as  may — 
become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  VS." 
At  one  time,  the  District  had  "home  rule" 
but  In  1874  Congress  nullified  It  because  of 
bickering  and  also  because  Congress  had  to 
save  the  city  from  bankruptcy.  Home  rule 
has  been  resisted  because  it  Is  felt  that  the 
District  belongs  to  all  the  citizens  nation- 
wide. 43%  of  the  city's  land  area  is  govern- 
ment property  and  over  64%  of  the  valua- 
tion Is  not  taxable  and  to  give  the  city  the 
power  to  tax  Federal  property  would  be  un- 
constitutional. The  Federal  Government  In- 
stead will  appropriate  $104,600,000  this  year 
to  help  run  the  city.  The  present  Mayor 
system  and  9  member  Council  seems  to  be 
working  out  well.  I  predict  that  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  District  with  a  non- 
voting member  of  Congress,  which  I  favor. 
Crime  is  more  rampant  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal than  any  other  city.  Here  are  some  sta- 
tistics that  bear  this  out.  In  1969,  In  D.C. 
there  was:  (a)  a  murder  every  33  hours, 
(b)  a  rai>e  every  29  hours,  (c)  an  aggravated 
assault  every  2'^  hours,  (d)  a  robbery  every 
50  minutes,  and  (e)  a  burglary  every  25 
minutes.  However,  due  to  more  police  In  the 
streets  and  stricter  law  enforcement  this 
record  Is  down  considerably.  In  a  recent  poll 
taken  by  Broyhlll  (R-lOth  District  Virginia 
(Arlington) )  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
home  rule  was  No:  60%. 

Question  No.  17 — A  four-year  term  for 
Congressmen  and  State  Representatives  In- 
stead of  two  years. 

The  answer:  Yes:  68%;  No:  38%. 

This  vote  In  favor  of  a  four-year  term 
seems  to  follow  the  National  trend.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage In  January  called  for  reform  of  our 
institutions  In  America.  Extending  the  term 
of  members  of  Congress  (House)  would  give 
them  more  time  to  learn  their  Job  before 
being  forced  to  campaign  for  re-election. 
This  is  one  of  the  reforms  the  President  was 
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thinking  of.  Former  President  Johnson  In 
1966  also  called  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  term  to  four  years.  In 
the  past.  I  have  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
posal. However.  If  It  Is  submitted  as  a  part 
of  an  over-all  Congressional  reform  pack- 
age. I  will  support  It.  Those  favoring  the 
four-year  term  suggest  that  one-half  of  the 
House  be  elected  every  two  years. 

Question  No.  18 — Do  you  consider  yourself 
part  of  the  "silent  majority"? 

The  answer:  Yes:  71'~c:  No:  23^r. 

This  question  was  prompted  by  the  tele- 
vision request  of  President  Nixon  in  his 
Vietnam  speech  of  November  3,  1969.  when 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  "silent  majority." 
At  the  same  time  as  my  Questionnaire  was 
being  answered,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  took  a  poll  and  those  questioned 
were  asked  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "silent  majority."  and  73'",  said  yes, 
which  is  atK)Ut  the  same  as  the  above  figure 

of  7r; . 

Question  No.  19 — The  rating  of  Nixon's 
over-all  performance  in  office: 

Good :  49  percent. 

Fair:  43  percent. 

Bad:  7  percent. 

This  percentage  reflects  the  mood  of  the 
District  in  Feb. -Mar.  1970.  Most  polls  at  that 
time  rated  the  President  as  doing  very  well, 
as  follows:  Eshleman  (R-16th  District. 
Pennsylvania)  Yes:  75  :  :  Corbett  (R-18th 
District.  Pennsylvania)  Good:  55'~r  (up  from 
43'^  in  October  1969);  Chamberlain  (R-6th 
District,  Michigan)  Excellent-Good:  68'-: 
Foreman  ( R-2nd  District.  New  Mexico)  Ex- 
cellent-Good: 84.9 '■f;  Keith  (R-12th  Dis- 
trict. Massachusetts)  Good;  57-; .  This  ques- 
tion inspired  many  comments  from  those 
responding;  such  as:  "President  Nixon  has 
an  impossible  Job.  and  I  feel  he  has  handled 
it  as  well  as  he  can  so  far."  "I  believe 
President  Nixon  is  trying  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  the  country.  More  recent  polls  on 
the  Presidents  performance:  May  10th: 
Gallup  Poll:  Approve;  57',.  Disapprove; 
31'',  May  14th:  Neicsweek  Poll:  'Very  to  fairly 
satisfactory:  65'-.  Not  satisfactory;  31',. 

And  now  in  closing.  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  took  the  time  to  return  my  Question- 
naire and  thus  make  this  report  possible.  I 
hope  you  have  found  this  Newsletter  both 
Interesting  and  informative. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  'W.  Johnson. 


VA   HOSPITAL:    CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  week,  many  of  our  New  York 
congressional  offices  have  received  in- 
quiries concerning  the  article  in  Life 
magazine,  "Assignment  to  Neglect," 
criticizing  the  quality  of  care  and  con- 
ditions in  "VA  hospitals  in  general,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
130  West  Kingsbridge  Road  in  the 
Bronx,  in  particular. 

Following  is  the  correspondence  I  had 
last  year  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  ex- 
pressing my  concern  that  the  VA  may 
not  be  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
Congress  in  fulfilling  its  obligations  to 
the  Nation's  veterans  and  returning 
servicemen. 
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In  addition,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  texts  of  let- 
ters to  the  editor  of  Life  written  by  Dr. 
A.  M.  Kleinman,  director  of  the  Kings- 
bridge  VA  hospital,  and  Hon.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, in  reply  to  the  May  22  article. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
information: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  July  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman,    House    Veterans'    Affairs    Com- 
mittee,  Cannon   House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Administrator  Johnson.  It  is 
self-explanatory. 

I  found  the  Implications  of  this  situation 
alarming  and  hope  you  and  the  Committee 
win  share  my  concern. 

I  would  appreciate  any  remarks  you  might 
have.  Should  you  wish  to  handle  this  in- 
formally, I  would  be  happy  to  speak  with 
you  directly,  or  as  an  alternative,  your  staff 
people  might  get  in  touch  with  my  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Paul  Schosberg. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Member  of  Congress. 


June  1,  1970 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  July  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Administrator  Johnson;  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  that  the  spending  cuts  and  per- 
sonnel ceilings  imposed  on  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration— coupled  with  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  I.e.  VA  com- 
pensation increases  for  veterans  and  widows, 
increased  income  limitations,  new  computa- 
tion for  pensions — may  have  created  an  in- 
tolerable administrative  burden  on  VA  offices, 
particularly  the  Regional  Offices. 

Based  on  my  own  experiences  and  reports 
that  have  reached  me  recently.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  VA  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  Congress  and  fulfill  Its  obligations 
to  the  nation's  veterans  and  returning  serv- 
icemen. 

All  too  often,  claims  filed  by  veterans  for 
benefits  are  delayed  3-4  months  for  adjudi- 
cation; widow's  claims  for  death  benefits  are 
delayed  many  months;  after  certification,  the 
arrival  of  educational  subsistence  checks  are 
delayed — although  the  veteran  must  meet 
the  initial  tuition  of  the  training  Institution 
and  living  expenses  in  the  meantime. 

Once  a  claim  Is  processed,  there  are  far 
too  many  administrative  errors — overpay- 
ments, underpayments,  etc. 

Returning  servicemen  are  Informed  of  the 
new  or  extended  programs  In  the  Interest  of 
veterans.  They  receive  as  many  as  ten  VA 
form  letters  subsequent  to  separation — In 
addition  to  letters  from  Senators.  Congress- 
men. Governors,  the  Labor  Department.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  local  Veterans'  Serv- 
ice Agencies — all  advising  them  of  the  vari- 
ous benefits  available.  However,  many  of  the 
programs  announced  to  returning  veterans 
and  delegated  to  Executive  Agencies  for  exe- 
cution,  are  practically  non-existent. 

Perhaps  the  most  non-existent  VA  pro- 
gram is  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 
Its  workability  Is  questionable.  There  Is  no 
mortgage  money  available  at  7  ','2  %  for  over 
a  12-month  period. 

My  personal  observations  and  information 
Indicate  the  VA  lacks  the  personnel  and 
funds  to  handle  the  laws  of  ever-Increasing 


complexity  and  the  business  Imposed  on  it 
by  approximately  26.000.000  veterans.  A  sud- 
den end  to  the  Vietnam  war  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  released  servicemen. 

Reports  of  backlogs  in  the  Regional  Offices 
suggest  it  is  time  for  the  VA  to  expand 
offices  and  recruit  competent  personnel.  Its 
administrative  operations — procedures,  man- 
uals, forms  control,  finance  personnel,  man- 
agement, and  other  administrative  procedures 
need  a  strict  Internal  review. 

It  must  fully  utilize  its  State  Counselors 
and  State  Veterans'  Service  Agencies.  In  my 
own  State,  the  fee  for  processing  VA  claims 
is  so  small  attorneys  refuse  to  handle  clients. 
Only  one  or  two  individuals  in  Westchester 
County  are  accredited  to  prepare  claims  and 
represent  veterans  before  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 'Were  it  not  for  my  offices,  they 
would  be  working  in  the  dark.  Our  local  vet- 
erans' service  agencies  are  not  on  the  VA 
mailing  list  and  do  not  receive  service  or- 
ganization newsletters  as  an  agency.  VA  reg- 
ulations should  permit,  if  not  require  they 
be  put  on  its  mailing  list.  They  have  no 
direct  working  relationships  with  the  Re- 
gional Office,  except  when  calling  on  cEises 
of  an  extreme  hardship  nature.  In  these  days 
when  the  veteran  and  his  dep>endents  are  ap- 
proaching 50  percent  of  the  population, 
local  and  State  veterans'  agencies  should  be 
pulling  together. 

The  current  Veterans  Administration 
budget  Is  over  $130  million  less  than  the 
previous  budget  presented  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress. The  Veterans  Administration  lacks  the 
funds  and  personnel  to  do  the  Job  right. 

Passing  laws  is  one  thing,  but  successfully 
enacting  them  is  another.  "When  Congress 
passes  laws,  funds  and  necessary  manpower 
to  carry  out  their  provisions  and  affect  their 
programs  must  follow. 

The  returning  veteran  is  becoming  bitter 
with  some  of  our  programs.  The  Elxecutlve 
and  Legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  take  immediate  steps  to  correct 
the  current  situation  and  prevent  the  escala- 
tion of  a  VA  backlog  that  could  reach  cata- 
strophic proportions. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  solution  for 
the  future  Is  relatively  uncomplicated.  More 
money  and  more  "efficient"  personnel. 

I  don't  know  if  you've  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  this  situation,  or  if  It  has  been 
brought  to  your  attention.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  actual  case  histories  and  In- 
cidents available  to  you. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  know  your  feelings 
In  this  matter  and  what  action.  If  any,  you 
plan  to  take  to  Improve  and  expand  the  op- 
erations of  your  agency  at  all  levels  to  Insure 
Its  administrative  and  personnel  functions 
are  carried  out  effectively  and  efficiently. 

We   must    preserve    the   entitlements    and 
benefits  due  those  men  and  women  who  gave 
so  much  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Member   0/   Congress. 

Veterans  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  July  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L.   Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger;  Mr.  Johnson  has  asked 
me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  25, 
1969,  regarding  the  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  to  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries.  An  extensive 
review  is  being  made  of  the  comments  you 
have  presented  on  the  status  of  our  program 
operations  and  our  capability  of  providing 
benefits  and  services  to  the  VA  public.  The 
Administrator  will  send  you  a  reply  as  soon 
as  our  review  Is  completed. 
Sincerely, 

J.  C.  Peckarskt, 
Acting  Chief  Benefits  Director. 


June  1,  1970 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Atfairs, 
Washington,  DC,  July  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague;  Thank  you  for  your  July 
25th  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Veterans  Affairs  Administrator  Johnson  con- 
cerning serious  case  backlogs  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate personnel  to  service  our  returning 
veterans. 

The  personnel  shortage  resulted  primarily 
from  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  of  1968  which  required  VA  to  reduce  Its 
personnel  back  to  the  employment  level  of 
June  30,  1966;  coupled  with  increasing  work- 
loads, some  very  serious  case  backlogs  built 
up  In  every  VA  Regional  Office.  When  the 
Second   Supplemental  Appropriation   Act  of 

1969  was  passed  by  the  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago,  all  statutory  personnel  ceilings  on  fed- 
eral agencies  were  rescinded.  However,  when 
President  Nixon  signed  this  bill  he  issued  a 
statement  which  criticized  the  Congress  for 
not  following  his  recom;nendations  on  budg- 
et reductions  and  stated  that  he  was  tak- 
ing administrative  action  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1 
by  an  additional  $3.5  billion.  The  President 
further  stated  that  "No  Federal  program  Is 
above  scrutiny.  Some  highly  desirable  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  stretched  out — others 
reduced.  The  dollar  reductions  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  further  lowering  of  personnel 
ceilings  established  last  April".  I  do  not  know 
how  to  predict  what  affect  this  will  have  on 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Through  personal  negotiations  with  Chair- 
man Mahon  and  Mr.  Evlns  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  having  restored  most  all  of  the 
funds  which  President  Nixon  cut  from  the 

1970  Johnson  budget.  This  action  should  ma- 
terially help  overcome  the  problems  out- 
lined In  your  letter;  however,  I  cannot  pre- 
dict what  the  President  will  do  by  adminis- 
trative action  to  circumvent  the  will  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  VA.  The  legislative  his- 
tory In  both  the  House  and  Senate  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  the  Congress  desires  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  be  adequately 
funded  to  handle  Its  Increased  workload 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  Is  now  clearly  up  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government  as  to  whether 
they  feel  enough  genuine  concern  for  otir  re- 
turning veterans  to  provide  the  service  which 
Is  so  badly  needed. 

For  your  Information,  the  Committee  staff 
has  been  conducting  a  special  In  depth  study 
of  this  problem  and  I  plan  to  Issue  a  full  re- 
port on  this  subject  very  shortly. 
Sincerely, 

Olin  E.  Teactte, 

Chairman. 


Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  September  9.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  your  evaluation  of  the  service  provided 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  As  the  new 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  I  need  to 
have  the  comments  from  those  we  serve  and 
from  others  who  participate  closely  with  VA. 
as  much  as  I  need  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  VA  staff. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  for  a  close 
look  at  the  issues  raised  in  your  letter  of 
July  25.  On  most  of  the  Issues  I  can  give  you 
our  complete  assurance  that  VA  Is  meeting 
Its  commitments  to  veterans  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries and  will  work  toward  further  im- 
provements in  our  service.  On  others,  I  can 
agree  that  problems  do  exist,  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  them,  and  we  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  resolve  these  Issues.  In  the  attached 
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report  I  have  grouped  my  comments  under 
major  programs  and  operational  areas.  Sev- 
eral of  the  subjects  are  presented  In  some 
detail  to  allow  you  a  better  understanding  of 
the  many  facets  of  the  particular  Issue. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  report,  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  personal  observations  on  VA's 
activities.  First,  you  have  our  assurance  that 
VA  will  do  its  utmost  to  render  the  best  pos- 
sible service  to  the  expanding  popxilation  of 
veterans,  survivors,  and  beneficiaries.  There 
Is  ample  evidence  of  the  Agency's  leadership 
In  the  development  or  adoption  of  Improved 
methods  for  performing  the  program  process- 
ing functions.  This  concept  of  program  ad- 
ministration win  continue.  Each  new  item  of 
legislation  Is  a  challenge  to  VA — some  re- 
quire added  resources,  others  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  existing  workforce.  Where  additional 
strength  is  needed.  VA  will  press  vigorously 
for  the  personnel  or  the  equipment  to  do  the 
Job. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Report  to  Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger 

adjudication  op  compensation,  pension,  and 

education  claims 

The  combination  of  new  laws,  increased 
separations  from  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
employment  ceilings  Imposed  by  PL  90-364 
did  adversely  affect  the  timeliness  of  our 
claims  operations.  For  example,  in  our  New 
York  Regional  Office  the  workload  Increased 
more  than  15  "^^  in  FY  1969.  The  number  of 
personnel  directly  Involved  in  the  claims  ac- 
tivity decreased  2.5 '"o  in  the  same  period. 

The  workload  peak  occurred  during  the 
past  winter  when  we  Implemented  PL  90-275, 
restructuring  the  pension  system  for  veterans 
and  survivors,  and  PL  90-493,  Increasing 
compensation  rates  and  making  other 
changes  in  the  comi>ensatlon  program,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  colleges 
and  universities  enrolled  students  for  the 
second  semester. 

Although  our  workloads  are  not  as  current 
as  they  should  be,  the  majority  of  claims  are 
handled  within  a  reasonable  time.  Whenever 
there  Is  need  for  expedited  acflon  In  an  indi- 
vidual case,  our  R^lonal  Offices  are  pleased 
to  provide  such  service. 

LOAN    GUAHANTT    PROGRAM 

In  the  current  situation  the  availability 
of  funds  for  GI  loans  Is  a  cause  for  concern. 
The  Mortgage  Interest  Rate  Commission,  au- 
thorized by  PL  90-301.  has  been  making  a 
study  of  ways  to  assure  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  mortgage  credit  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  consumer.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  should  be  available  soon. 

Notwithstanding  the  Imperfections  that 
now  exist  In  the  mortgage  lending  system, 
our  home  loan  program  has  not  become  to- 
tally Ineffective,  either  In  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  or  in  New  York  State  In  particu- 
lar. Nationwide,  VA  guaranteed  about  220.000 
home  loans  during  the  12  month  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1969 — 10,229  of  which  were  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Cumulatively,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  VA  has  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  7.3  million  home  loans 
amounting  to  a  maximum  of  $73.0  billion,  of 
which  700,000  loans  amounting  to  $6  billion 
were  In  New  York.  In  the  County  of  West- 
chester the  VA  has  guaranteed  28,396  home 
loans. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  GI  loan 
program  has  been  hampered  by  the  tighten- 
ing of  credit  since  the  latter  part  of  1968. 
PHA  loans  and  conventional  home  loans  have 
been  similarly  affected  by  the  credit  squeeze. 
It  Is  not  quite  true,  however,  that  no  funds 
have  been  available  during  the  last  12 
months.  Our  records  Indicate  that  GI  loans 
are  being  made  In  New  York,  Including  Put- 
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nam  and  Westchester  Counties — though  ad- 
mittedly at  a  lower  volume  than  formerly. 

Unquestionably,  the  GI  loan  program  Is 
not  helping  all  veterans  who  need  housing 
credit.  Even  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
homes  eind  are  good  credit  risks  are  Inhibited 
by  the  limited  avaUablllty  of  mortgage 
funds.  The  only  direct  solution  to  such  a 
problem  would  be  a  tremendous  Increase  In 
direct  lending,  with  a  correspHDndlng  enor- 
mous Increase  In  Federal  expenditures.  Con- 
sidering the  many  other  current  budgetary 
demands  during  this  period  whin  every  pos- 
sible effort  Is  being  made  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures, such  a  solution  to  the  mortgage  funds 
shortage  Is  hardly  fesislble. 

There  are  other  veterans  who  cannot  use 
their  GI  loan  benefits  even  when  mortgage 
funds  are  plentiful.  These  are  the  veterans 
with  low-to-moderate  Incomes  who  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  loan  payments  necessary 
under  current  conditions,  i.e.,  high  costs  of 
homes  and  high  rates  of  interest  on  home 
loans.  Other  veterans  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  program  because  they  are  not 
satisfactory  credit  risks. 

Although  there  were  some  moderate  In- 
creEises  In  the  pending  workloads  in  the  New 
York  Regional  Office  during  Fiscal  Year  1969, 
our  records  indicate  that  the  timeliness  of 
loan  processing  at  this  station  remained  at  a 
satisfactory  level  and  was,  in  fact,  somewhat 
better  than  the  national  average  for  all  sta- 
tions. The  manpower  available  in  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Division  In  New  York  Is  sufficient 
to  maintain  this  satisfactory  level  of  per- 
formance under  current  and  projected  work- 
loads. 

PAYMENT    OF   BENEFITS 

Every  effort  Is  made  to  process  awards  for 
benefit  payments — compensation,  pension, 
education — as  promptly  as  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  report  shows  that  only  eight 
stations  in  the  entire  regional  office  network 
had  a  workload  on  hand  which  exceeded  three 
days.  There  may  be  some  delay  in  individual 
cases,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  currently  being  processed  in  a 
timely  manner. 

GUARDIANSHIP    PROGRAM 

While  we  do  have  some  backlogs  In  the 
Guardianship  program  area,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient proportions  to  Impair  timely  service 
to  our  legally  disabled  beneficiaries.  Cases 
which  Involve  the  initial  confirmation,  recog- 
nition or  appointment  of  a  fiduciary  to  re- 
ceive benefits  in  behalf  of  a  legally  disabled 
beneficiary,  and  those  cases  in  which  It  is 
necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  or  substi- 
tute fiduciary,  are  handled  on  a  priority 
basis.  Thus,  there  is  only  a  minimum  delay 
in  assuring  that  a  suitable,  qualified  fiduci- 
ary is  functioning  to  administer  the  benefits. 

VETERANS    ASSISTANCE    ACTrVITtES 

All  recently  separated  veterans  receive  a 
computer-generated  letter  on  VA  benefits, 
tailored  to  their  individual  situations.  At  the 
same  time  a  card  is  produced  on  every  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veteran  which  is 
sent  to  the  United  States  Veterans  Assistance 
Center  (USVAC)  servicing  the  area  where 
the  veteran  indicates  he  Intends  to  reside.  If 
the  USVAC  cannot  reach  these  veterans  by 
phone,  a  second  letter  is  sent.  Where  the 
veteran  does  not  respond  to  these  two  letters, 
further  effort  Is  made  since  it  is  felt  that  the 
"extra  steps"  should  be  taken  to  help  those 
who  do  not  have  a  high  school  education  to 
resume  educational  pursuits  and  avail  them- 
selves of  other  benefits.  We  are  unaware  of 
any  type  of  case  or  Instance  in  which  as  many 
as  ten  form  letters  would  be  sent  a  recently 
separated  veteran  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  the  exception  of  Loan  Guaranty 
benefits  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  In 
this  report,  we  are  unaware  of  any  VA  ad- 
ministered benefits  which  are  not  readily 
available  to  those  eligible  for  them  or  on 
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which    assistance    will    not    be    provided.    If 
requested. 

STATE     PAKTICIPATINO     AGENCIES 

State  Counselors.  State  Veterans'  Service 
Agencies  and  others  who  render  service  to 
claimants  are  eligible  to  be  placed  on  VA 
mailing  lists.  Distribution  of  Issues  and 
maintenance  of  mailing  lists  have,  for  many 
years  been  decentralized  to  our  regional  of- 
fices In  the  field.  The  local  veterans'  agencies 
in  New  York  should  request  this  service 
from  the  VA  Regional  Office  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Contact  program  works  closely  with 
representatives  of  all  national  service  organi- 
zations and  with  State  Agencies  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Through 
the  regional  office  distribution,  accredited 
representatives  are  provided  with  publica- 
tions on  benefit  matters.  When  new  legisla- 
tion is  passed  or  there  are  changes  In  pro- 
cedures, local  representatives  of  veterBins 
groups  are  invited  to  briefing  or  training 
sessions. 

The  requirements  for  recognition  of  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations,  agents  and  at- 
torneys for  the  presentation  of  claims  for 
veterans  Is  outUned  in  "HUe  38.  U.S.C.  The 
same  statute  llmlte  the  payment  of  fees  to 
810  for  an  allowed  claim  for  monettiry  bene- 
fits under  laws  administered  by  the  VA.  Our 
Chief  Attorney  at  the  Regional  Ofllce  In 
New  York  City  would  be  pleased  to  advise 
and  assist  any  attorneys  or  other  individuals 
who  may  wish  to  apply  for  VA  recognition. 

VA     HEOIONAL     OFFICES 

VA  has  no  plans  at  this  time  for  expanding 
the  nationwide  network  of  regional  offices. 
We  feel  that  the  t>est  position  for  handling 
the  increased  workloads  is  to  utilize  the  avail- 
able resources  to  strengthen  our  existing  fa- 
clliUes  for  service.  At  present,  we  estimate 
that  the  resources  for  the  new  Fiscal  Year 
1970  will  parallel  those  available  to  us  in  FY 
1969. 

In  New  York  State.  Regional  Offices  are 
located  In  Buffalo  and  New  York  City;  VA 
Offices  continue  in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Albany. 

CONGBESS  or  THE  UnTTED  STATES. 

House  or  Reituisentatives. 
Washington,  DC.  November  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Administhator  Johnson  :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  September  9.  responding 
to  issues  raised  In  my  correspondence  of 
July  25. 

In  responding.  I  would  first  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  VJ.W.  Legislative 
Newsletter,  dated  August  1969.  and  the  article 
"Will  VA  Personnel  Ceilings  Continue?"  The 
article  states  "veterans  have  had  to  wait  six 
months  or  longer  before  having  claims  proc- 
essed at  some  VA  regional  offices.  There  now 
exists  the  largest  backlog  of  unprocessed 
claims  in  the  VA  offices  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n."  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  about 
claims  you  indicated  the  majority  are  han- 
dled within  a  reasonable  time.  I  would  esti- 
mate "a  reasonable  time"  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  a  claim  to  be  at  the  outside,  two 
months.  A  certificate  of  eligibility  for  educa- 
tion emd  home  loans  should  be  processed  in 
less  than  a  month.  Where  this  is  not  done, 
hardship  and  Inconvenience  often  occur. 

Your  comments  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  loan  guaranty  program  are  well  taken. 
However.  I  was  left  with  the  Impression  that 
the  loan  program  in  New  York  State  is  in 
good  shape,  when  in  fact  only  28.396  insured 
loans  have  been  approved  In  24  years  of  the 
prograjn  in  Westchester  County.  During  the 
12-month  period  ending  June  30.  1969.  the 
VA  ins\ired  10.229  homes  throughout  the 
State.  Using  an  approximate  4  percent  ratio, 
comparing    Westchester    County    with    New 
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York  State,  it  is  revealed  that  only  410  VA 
Insured  homes  were  processed  during  that 
period  In  Westchester.  I  am  not  impressed. 

At  one  point  last  year,  I  requested  and 
received  by  phone  a  very  unimpressive  list 
of  banking  Institutions  where  VA  guaran- 
teed loan  funds  were  available.  In  my  area. 
If  you  could  provide  the  name  and  location 
of  current  banking  institutions  participat- 
ing in  this  program  It  would  be  extremely 
helpful.  A  comparison  of  applications  for 
certificates  of  eligibility  and  those  actually 
Insured  by  the  VA  (in  Westchester  County) 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969 
would  serve  to  clarify  this  issue  further. 

Regarding  the  payment  of  benefits,  you 
stated,  "only  eight  stations  in  the  entire  re- 
gional office  network  has  a  workload  on  hand 
which  exceeded  three  days.  "  This  gives  a 
distorted  view  of  the  situation.  In  defining 
workload  I  mean  from  the  time  the  claim 
is  received  and  final  action  is  completed. 
As  long  as  a  claim  folder  is  out  of  file  and 
the  payment  tape  has  not  been  cut,  that 
claim  constitutes  part  of  a  backlog.  In  ad- 
dition. State  Counsellors  and  agencies  in 
the  area  of  the  New  York  Regional  Office, 
as  well  as  the  service  officers  of  various  vet- 
erans organizations  working  with  the  VA 
were  advised  of  a  back-log  of  three  to  four 
months  in  the  adjudication  of  pension  and 
death  claims.  Understandably  these  reports 
did  not  reach  you.  In  fact,  personnel  In- 
volved in  assisting  veterans  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  claims  were  requested  to  advise 
claimants  of  the  long  delay  at  the  time  of 
filing. 

I  appreciate  your  explaining  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  Veterans  Assistance 
Center  in  New  York  City.  I'd  like  to  know 
if  there  are  plans  for  additional  centers  in 
New  York  State.  esi>eclally  in  rural  areas, 
where  you  indicate  six  out  of  every  ten  vet- 
erans in  our  nation  live. 

In  response  to  my  question  concerning 
the  expansion  of  the  network  of  nation- 
wide regional  offices,  you  stated  your  belief 
that  the  best  position  for  handling  the  In- 
creased workloads  is  to  utilize  the  avail- 
able resources  to  strengthen  existing  facili- 
ties for  service.  Could  you  Identify  these 
resources  in  terms  of  money,  manpower,  or 
both? 

As  late  as  February  of  this  year,  I  re- 
ceived a  report  from  one  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  that  it  was  lacking 
a  sufficient  number  of  Aides  (due  to  re- 
strictions placed  upon  the  VA  by  the  Rev- 
enue and  Exp>endlture8  Control  Act)  and 
that  it  lacked  linens  because  it  did  not  buy 
its  own  linens  or  have  its  own  laundry.  I 
understand  its  linen  service  was  provided 
by  another  VA  hospital  struggling  with  prob- 
lems which  Include  lack  of  funds  making  it 
difficult  to  meet  fully  their  needs  as  well  as 
its  own. 

Taking  Into  consideration  current  re- 
sources and  appropriations.  I'd  like  to  know 
how  much  additional  funds  VA  hospitals 
would  need  to  purchase  the  services  and 
supplies  required  to  meet  current  needs. 

I  share  Chairman  Teague's  concern  that 
Congress  give  serious  attention  to  his  Com- 
mittee's "Summary  Report  of  the  Status 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration's  Medical 
Program".  Two  constituent  cases,  currently 
pending,  have  served  to  point  up  acute  needs 
in  personnel  and  equipment  to  adequately 
meet  the  health  needs  of  our  veterans. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Ottinges. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  November  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottincer;  Mr.  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 6,  1969  regarding  VA  activities  and 
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the  service  provided  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  A  review  is  being  made  of  the 
comments  you  have  presented  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  send  you  a  reply  as  soon 
as  this  review  Is  completed. 
Sincerely, 

RuFus  H.  Wilson, 
Chief  Benefits  Director. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Washington,  D.C. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Ottinger:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  6.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
your  additional  comments  on  the  quality  of 
VA's  services.  In  the  interim  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  for  a  cloee  look  at  the 
various  points  brought  out  in  your  letter  and 
to  review  the  status  of  our  activities,  particu- 
larly at  the  local  level  in  New  York  State. 
Here  are  some  highlights  of  our  review. 

Our  elTectivenese  In  meeting  timeliness 
standards  is  good.  Although  the  number  of 
claims  for  all  benefits  Is  steadily  Increasing, 
the  work  on  hand  in  the  regional  offices 
has  shown  marked  decrease  in  recent  months. 
The  Improvement  was  attained  by  an  In- 
crease in  personnel  and  the  availability  of 
overtime  funds.  The  outlook  is  for  a  con- 
tinuing improvement. 

On  the  local  level  the  New  York  Regional 
Office  Is  processing  between  <•.  and  ^4  of 
the  disability  and  death  claims  in  90  days. 
The  more  difficult  original  disability  com- 
pensation claims  which  require  procurement 
of  service  medical  records,  specialized  physi- 
cal examinations  and  dependency  evidence, 
take  longer  in  processing  than  reconsldera- 
Uons  and  death  claims  which  are  being  com- 
pleted at  the  faster  rate  mentioned  at>ove. 
This  is  the  total  processing  time — from  the 
date  the  claim  Is  received  to  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  award.  Normally.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  majority  of  claims 
vrill  be  processed  In  90  days  or  less.  There 
are  a  number  of  factors  which  can  cause 
processing  time  to  exceed  90  days.  Some  of 
the  most  frequent  are:  delays  In  securing 
the  service  records.  Incomplete  applications, 
or  the  need  for  additional  evidence  or  in- 
vestigation. 

Contact  personnel  In  the  State  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere  are  aware  that  the  processing 
time  for  claims  varies  depending  upon  the 
need  to  obtain  records,  medical  data,  and 
other  specific  Information.  In  answer  to  In- 
quiries from  veterans  and  their  families, 
this  Is  the  substance  of  the  reply  given.  It 
Is  the  policy  for  Contact  personnel  to  follow 
up  In  any  Instance  where  an  applicant  In- 
quires and  there  has  been  a  delay,  regard- 
less of  the  cause. 

The  New  York  Office  processes  92  To  of  the 
applications  for  education  or  training  In  30 
days.  This  Is  the  overall  processing  activity, 
from  date  of  application  to  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  training  certificate.  In  the  Loan 
Guaranty  program,  the  certificates  of 
eligibility  are  almost  always  Issued  within 
the  period  of  one  week.  Occasionally  the 
processing  may  take  longer  due  to  the  com- 
plexity in  determining  entitlement,  but  such 
cases  are  Infrequent. 

Our  records  indicate  that  the  number  of 
certificates  of  eligibility  Issued  to  veterans 
far  exceed  the  number  of  applications  for 
loan  guaranty,  since  many  veterans  request 
a  determination  of  their  eligibility  even 
though  they  are  not  ready  to  purchase  a 
home.  This  has  been  the  pattern  from  the 
very  beginning.  Over  the  25-year  span  of 
the  home  loan  program,  about  one  half  of 
the  certificates  Issued  have  actually  resulted 
In  loans.  The  certificate  serves  only  as  a 
medium  by  which  VA  certifies  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  veteran.  Usually,  the  Is- 
suance of  such  a  certificate  upon  the  request 
of  the  veteran  has  little  correlation  with 
the  timing  of  a  loan  made  to  him. 
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Actually,  114  loans  were  guaranteed  by 
VA  m  Westchester  County  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  There  are,  how- 
ever, circumstances  which  have  mitigated 
against  high  volume  GI  loan  activity.  West- 
chester County  Is  the  highest  cost  area  of  all 
49  Counties  serviced  by  our  New  York  Re- 
gloneJ  Office.  Further,  In  the  present  climate 
of  tight  mortgage  money,  supervised  lenders 
usually  limit  their  loans  to  depositors  and 
regular  brokers  with  whom  they  have  done 
business  In  the  past.  Availability  of  mort- 
gage funds  is  the  principal  determining  fac- 
tor and  there  Is  no  question  that  mortgage 
money  Is  now  scarce.  Discount  points  charged 
for  making  a  OI  loan  are  high  and  vary  de- 
pending on  the  particular  transaction  In- 
volved. 

A  list  is  enclosed  of  the  lenders  currently 
willing  to  make  GI  loans  In  your  District. 
Also  enclosed  Is  a  list  of  the  five  United 
States  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  In  New 
York  State.  Additional  USVAC's  are  not 
planned  at  present. 

In  stating  our  plan  for  handling  the  In- 
creased workloads,  I  Indicated  In  my  letter 
of  September  9  that  we  did  not  propose  to 
expand  our  present  network  of  regional  of- 
fices. F^irther,  that  our  best  position  at  this 
time  Is  to  utilize  the  resources  available  to 
us  for  strengthening  our  existing  facilities 
for  service.  By  resources  I  mean  both  money 
and  manpower — the  elements  essential  to 
program  administration.  With  limitations  on 
money  and  manpower,  there  Is  substantially 
greater  advantage  to  be  achieved  by  increas- 
ing the  capacity  for  production  of  the  es- 
tablished offices  and  by  concentrating  man- 
pKJwer  and  funds  in  the  operational  areas 
where  the  need  Is  greatest. 

In  the  1969  fiscal  year  Just  completed,  budg- 
etary outlays  for  the  appropriation  financ- 
ing operations  of  VA  hospitals  and  clinics 
were  more  than  $1,496  billion.  This  was  $277 
million  more  than  the  amount  obligated  In 
FY  1966.  which  is  the  year  used  as  a  base 
In  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act.  The  staffing  ratio  in  VA  hospitals  In  FY 
1969  was  120  employees  per  100  patients,  over 
16  employees  more  than  In  FY  1966.  There 
were  776.314  patients  treated  in  VA  hospitals 
In  FY  1969.  an  Increase  of  about  35,500  over 
FY  1966.  Also  In  FY  1969,  there  were  6,947,- 
046  outpatient  medical  visits,  or  about  765,- 
000  more  visits  to  hospitals  and  clinics  than 
experienced  In  FY  1966.  This  Is  progress  In 
all  aspects  of  hospital  operations. 

We  maintain  constant  surveillance  over  all 
VA  hospital  operations.  Any  demonstrated 
shortage  of  funds  required  for  purchase  of 
linens,  drugs,  medicines,  or  other  commodi- 
ties required  for  proper  patient  care  is  dealt 
vrtth  promptly  by  use  of  financial  reserves 
available  to  each  Regional  Medical  Director. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  thought  to 
summarize  this  report  to  you.  VA  Is  taking 
positive  action  to  stay  on  top  of  the  near 
peak  workloads  that  currently  exist  In  the 
benefit  program  tweas.  We  have  requested 
and  received  increases  In  our  average  em- 
ployment and  operating  funds. 

The  additional  resources  have  allowed  us 
to  make  significant  Improvements  In  such 
EU-eas  as  timeliness  of  service.  This  Is  so. 
even  with  an  unprecedented  growth  In  many 
programs,  such  as  the  recent  surge  of  those 
attending  school  under  the  current  OI  bill. 
You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  there 
were  over  783.000  trainees  on  VA  rolls  at 
the  end  of  November.  This  Is  a  35%  Increase 
over  November  1968. 1  assure  you  we  will  con- 
tinue to  vrork  for  further  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  our  service  In  all  VA  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  B.  Rhodes, 
Deputy  Administrator 
(In  the  absence  of  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator) . 
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Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 

Bronx.  N.Y..  May  25,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  I  am  sure  your  office 
has  received  Inquiries  concerning  the  article 
In  Life  Magazine  about  this  hospital.  En- 
closed Is  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  Editor. 
There  Is  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  reply 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you 
wish,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

A.  M.  Kleinman,  M.D., 

Hospital  Director. 

Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  May  20. 1970. 
Mr.  Thomas  GRimrn, 

Editor,  Life  Magazine,  Time  and  Life  Build- 
ing, Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  GRimTH:  In  the  Interest  of 
truth  and  In  the  hope  of  allaying  the  fears 
and  deep  concern  which  have  been  un- 
justifiably aroused  In  the  American  public 
by  the  article,  "Assignment  to  Neglect",  May 
22,  1970,  I  trust  that  you  will  publish  this 
letter.  My  comments  are  directed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  care  received  by  the  spinal  cord  Injury 
patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  article, 
but  they  apply  to  our  other  patients  as  well. 

The  title  "Assignment  to  Neglect"  is  a 
cruel  misnomer.  Our  patients  are  far  from 
neglected.  Considering  the  handicaps  imder 
which  we  work  the  quality  of  care  which  our 
patients  receive  should  be  classed  as  "su- 
perb"— but  we  class  it  only  as  "good"  because 
of  certain  handicaps.  Yes,  we  do  have  short- 
comings. The  buildings  axe  old,  the  physical 
layout  of  the  wards  Is  Inefficient,  space  Is 
limited,  and  personnel  Is  small  In  numbers 
but  enormously  large  In  dedication  and  de- 
votion. 

Let  us  examine  every  picture  of  the  article. 
Of  the  twelve  patients  shovro  about  whom 
something  is  wrrltten.  six  are  of  Marke  Dum- 
pert.  Some  time  ago  Marke  Dumpert  was 
transferred  to  another  hospital  at  his  own 
Insistent  request.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  pleaded  with  us  to  take  him  back, 
which  we  did. 

The  cover  shows  Marke  Dumpert  as  ap- 
parently very  depressed.  On  page  25  Dum- 
pert Is  pictured  waiting  "helplessly  to  be 
dried."  Actually  he  had  been  wheeled  under 
the  shower  by  a  nursing  assistant  assigned 
to  this  task,  and  after  he  had  been  partly 
lathered  virltb  soap,  the  assistant  was  asked  to 
step  aside  by  the  photographer  who  wished 
to  take  this  picture.  The  fact  Is  that  no 
patient  Is  left  under  the  shower  after  com- 
pletion of  the  bath.  All  are  wheeled  away  and 
dried  immediately.  This  picture,  like  the  oth- 
ers to  be  described,  are  posed  to  illustrate 
a  point,  but  the  point  Illustrated  Is  un- 
truthful as  In  this  instance,  or  a  partial  or 
distorted  truth  In  others. 

The  picture  on  page  25  shows  quadriplegic 
patients  (patients  who  are  paralyzed  In  all 
four  extremities)  lying  on  Stryker  frames  In 
the  enema  room.  The  caption  states  that  they 
"wait  up  to  four  hours  to  be  attended  by  a 
single  aide."  This  Is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  These  patients  are  given  their 
enemas  promptly  after  arrival  In  the  enema 
room.  However,  unlike  normal  people  who 
expel  bowel  contents  shortly  after  receiving 
an  enema.  It  takes  most  of  these  patients 
from  one  to  two  hours  to  do  this.  In  a  few 
patients  the  process  may  take  up  to  three 
hours,  very  rarely  four  hours.  And  what  are 
the  patients  doing  during  this  Interval?  Some 
of  them  doze,  others  chat  with  one  another, 
and  still  others  may  day  dream.  The  patients 
may  be  left  alone  for  short  periods  of  time 
because  they  are  securely  strapped  to  the 
frames. 
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On  page  29  Marke  Dumpert  Is  shown  in 
three  pK>ses.  In  the  bottom  two  he  Is  shown 
being  treated  by  therapists.  The  caption 
reads  "hospital  aides  strap  him  into  a  brace 
so  he  can  stand."  This  Is  a  partial  truth.  The 
clinic  In  which  this  picture  was  posed  Is 
known  as  the  ADL  Clinic:  i.e..  activities  of 
daily  living  are  taught  here.  This  Is  the  first 
and  In  many  resi>ect8  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  Important  phases  of  rehabilitation  of 
paralyzed  patients  when  they  are  permitted 
to  get  out  of  bed.  Many  patients  are  fearful 
and  must  be  given  steady  and  repeated  en- 
couragement to  make  the  physical  effort. 
Dump>ert  was  one  of  these  but  one  of  our 
nurses  spent  untold  hours  of  her  own  time 
to  encouraging  him  to  make  the  attempt.  He 
finally  did,  and  now  attends  this  clinic  and 
others  regularly.  This  picture  then,  although 
posed,  reflects  a  truth  about  the  care  which 
our  patients  receive,  but  no  one  can  tell  from 
the  caption  that  this  treatment  is  excellent. 
It  might  have  been  a  gracious  and  truthful 
gesture  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  posi- 
tives of  our  care  had  the  caption  so  indicated. 

The  picture  on  page  30  shows  a  patient 
lying  almost  naked  in  bed.  Also  shown  is  an- 
other patient  lying  on  a  stretcher.  The  cap- 
tion reads:  "In  a  partltlonless  ward  of  the 
Bronx  VA  Hospital  a  disarray  of  dirty  linen 
Is  allowed  to  pile  up  around  a  quadriplegic's 
bed  while  the  patient  himself  lies  naked,  un- 
able to  clothe  himself  after  a  shower."  The 
whole  thing  was  posed.  The  patient  Is  Marke 
Dumpert  who  was  taken  to  his  bed  after  the 
shower  previously  Interrupted  was  completed. 
Every  bed  has  a  cubicle  curtain  which  Is 
dravm  when  the  patient  Is  bemg  cared  for. 
In  this  Instance,  at  the  direction  of  the 
photographer,  all  of  the  cubicle  curtains  were 
drawn  back  out  of  sight  of  the  camera  lens. 
The  "dirty  Unen"  consists  of  the  sheet  which 
had  covered  the  patient  when  he  was  being 
wheeled  back  from  the  shower  room  plus  a 
number  of  clean  pillows.  Paralyzed  patients 
need  many  plUovre  to  be  placed  around  them 
by  nursing  personnel  for  proper  body  posi- 
tioning and  for  both  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

The  other  patient  shown  in  the  same  pic- 
ture, a  World  War  n  veteran,  was  asleep 
when  he  was  photographed.  He  resents  bit- 
terly the  fact  that  he  was  photographed 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  If 
awake,  he  says  that  he  would  have  refused 
to  give  permission.  He  says  he  feels  that  the 
Bronx  VA  has  saved  his  life,  and  is  thankful 
for  the  care  which  he  receives  here. 

The  upper  picture  on  page  31  shows  a 
sleeping  patient  and.  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
a  mouse  caught  In  a  trap.  We  do  not  use 
traps  In  our  campaign  against  mice  which 
admittedly  we  do  have.  We  used  tested  and 
approved  methods  for  mice  control.  Con- 
struction of  buildings  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
hospital,  and  some  construction  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds  Involving  excavation  tend  to 
chase  fleld  mice  Into  the  buUdlngs. 

With  respect  to  rats,  there  has  been  only 
one  complaint  made  by  a  patient.  This  oc- 
curred \ast  August.  There  have  been  no  sub- 
sequent complaints.  One  of  our  experts 
states  catogorlcally  that  mice  and  rats  do 
not  exist  together.  If  there  are  mice,  there 
are  no  rats,  and  vice  versa.  What  may  have 
been  seen  is  a  black  squirrel.  We  have  many 
squirrels  on  our  park-like  grounds,  some 
gray,  others  black.  One  of  the  latter  could 
have  Invaded  the  hospital. 

The  bottom  picture  on  page  31  shows  "a 
totally  crippled  patient  who  mxist  depend  on 
a  buddy  who  stUl  has  the  use  of  his  arms 
to  get  a  sheet  thrown  over  him."  This  is 
totally  misleading.  Quadriplegic  patients 
have  lost  the  Inner  body  controls  of  tempera- 
ture which  normal  people  have.  They  fre- 
quently prefer  to  remain  with  as  few  cover- 
ings as  possible,  and  we  permit  this  Inside 
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the  wards.  The  throwing  of  the  sheet  over 
the  patient  was  the  photographer's  idea. 

The  final  picture  on  pages  32  and  33  shows 
the  enema  room.  On  the  right  are  two  pa- 
tients on  Stryker  frames  while  between  them 
a  hemiplegia  patient  In  a  wheel  chair  is  giv- 
ing a  cigarette  to  quadriplegic  patient  An- 
drew Kmetz.  The  caption  states  that  the 
patients  are  waiting  for  treatment.  This  Is 
not  true.  Kmetz  was  dozing  while  the  pho- 
tographer was  taking  pictures  of  him.  He 
awoke  as  Frank  Stoplello  In  the  wheel  chair 
was  wheeled  In  to  pose,  giving  Kmetz  the 
cigarette.  Stoplello  was  an  overnight  patient 
who  had  been  admitted  for  the  annual  com- 
plete checkup  which  we  give  to  all  of  our  ex- 
pat lents.  and  he  himself  was  not  in  need 
of  an  enema.  Kmetz  was  disturbed  at  the 
Invasion  of  his  privacy.  Stoplello  Is  one  of 
hundreds  of  paralyzed  patients  In  our  follow- 
up  program.  Tliese  patients  have  been  reha- 
bilitated to  a  full  life  In  their  communities 
and  they  return  to  us  by  appointment  once 
a  year  for  a  complete  checkup.  Is  this 
neglect? 

The  left  side  of  the  same  picture  shows 
several   trash  cans,  one  of   them  seemingly 
bulging  with  trash.  The  latter  can  Is  pro- 
truding   Into    the    area    occupied    by    the 
patients.    The    caption    reads,    "Because    of 
overcrowding,  they  must  share  a  corner  with 
traSh    cans  ■■   The   cans    are    needed   In    the 
room  for  disposal  of  the  trash  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  process  of  giving  and  evacuation 
of  enemas  and  subsequent  cleaning   up   of 
the   patients.   However,   the    trash   cans   are 
segregated   to   one   side   of   the   large   room. 
and    a    curtain    separates    them    from    the 
patient  area.  This  curtain  was  pushed  back 
and  the  overloaded  can  pushed  towards  the 
patient   for   misleading   photographic   effect. 
I  began  this  letter  by  expressing  the  hojje 
that  you  would  publish  It  in  the  Interest  of 
truth  and  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  fears 
and  deep  concern  which  have  been  unjustifi- 
ably aroused  In  concluding  I  wish  to  express 
my  fear  and  concern  that   the  article  may 
lead  to  the  title  "Assignment  to  Neglect"  be- 
coming a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  staff 
on  the  spinal  cord  injury  wards  who  work  so 
hard  with  such  difficult  patients  to  achieve 
the  wonderful  results  that  they  do  have  be- 
come thoroughly  disheartened  by  the  article. 
Staffing   these   wards   has   always   been   dif- 
ficult, people  frequently  refusing  to  accept 
assignments    there.    As   attrition    occurs.    It 
mav  become  even  more  difficult  to  recruit 
replacements.  Without  an  experienced  staff, 
these   patients   cannot    be   treated.    Neglect, 
now  untrue,  may  become  true  later.  But  I 
have  faith  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
staff  and  in  their  ability  to  overcome  their 
dlsheartenment.  I  also  know  that  sensation- 
alism  In   the   press   usually   has   only   short 
term  effects.   I   hope  that  your  article   will 
prove  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Yours  truly. 

A.  M.  Kleinman.  M.D.. 

Hospital  Director. 


Mat  20.  1970. 
From;  Administrator.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Central  Office.  Washington.  D.C. 

Life  Magazine  of  May  22  carries  an  article 
on  VA  Medical  Care.  With  lis  nearly  nine 
million  circulation  the  Publication  reaches 
every  community  In  America  and  may  lead 
to  Inquiries  at  your  Station.  Following  for 
your  Information  Is  the  text  of  my  telegram 
of  this  date  to  the  Editor  of  Ufe. 

Prom  the  obviously  contrived  cover  page 
and  staged  hospital  photographs  right  down 
to  every  biting  word  of  the  denunciatory 
narrative  the  article  in  the  May  22,  1970 
Issue  of  Life  Magazine  gives  a  totally  dis- 
torted picture  of  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Care. 

Thus,  it  serves  to  needlessly  alarm  present 
and  prospective  patients  to  discredit  the 
competent  and  dedicated  staffs  at  VA's  166 
Hoepltals.   and    to   make   more   difficult   the 
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recruitment   of    medical    staff    yotir    article 
says  we  so  sorely  need. 

The  arUcle  describes  the  VA  Hospital  sys- 
tem as  the  biggest  In  the  world,  and  yet  In 
your  zeal  to  condemn,  you  could  not  find 
one  good  word  to  say  about  any  part  of  this 
vast  program. 

The  reporter  held  a  nearly  90-mlnute 
Interview  with  me  In  my  capacity  as  head  of 
the  VA.  What  survived  of  this  In-depth 
Interrtew  wsis  a  single  two-line  sentence  In 
the  final  article,  and  even  this  one  sentence 
contribution  was  airly  dismissed  In  the  next 
sentence  of  the  story. 

Your  staffers  rtslted  the  Washington,  D.C. 
VA  Hospital  on  three  separate  occasions, 
talked  freely  to  many  patients  Including 
severely  disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  and  shot 
scores  of  photographs,  many  of  a  22-year-old 
Vietnam  amputee  In  his  treatment  routine. 
Could  the  fact  that  all  of  these  veterans 
voluntarily  praised  VA  Medical  care  be  the 
reason  that  not  one  word  or  one  picture 
about  these  veterans  appeared  In  Life? 

Could  It  be  that  of  the  800.000  veterans 
treated  each  year  the  one  complaining  pa- 
tient featured  by  Life — who  condemned  his 
country  as  well  as  VA  care — better  fitted  the 
story  Life  wanted  to  tell? 

The  truth  Is  that  each  month  VA  Hos- 
pitals receive  literally  himdreds  of  unsolic- 
ited letters  from  veterans  and  their  loved 
ones  expressing  gratitude  for  the  excellent 
VA  care  these  veterans  received. 

Life  describes  the  VA  system  as  a  medical 
slum.  Here  are  just  a  few  facts  about  this 
so-called  slum— facts  that  were  given  to  Life, 
but  withheld  from  its  readers  by  the  Maga- 
zine. 

All  of  VA's  166  Hospitals  are  fully  ac- 
credited by  The  Joint  Commission  On  Hos- 
pital Accreditation,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  The  American  Medical 
Association.  The  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. The  American  College  of  Physicians, 
and  The  Americin  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  basic  VA  Medical  Care  Budget  for  the 
current  Fiscal  Year  of  SI. 54 1.701. 000  Is  by 
far  the  highest  In  all  VA  history.  President 
Nixon  has  already  asked  Congress  for  $210.- 
000.000  more  than  even  this  record  sum  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  starting  next  July  1.  The 
extra  money  will  permit  the  addition  of 
more  than  5.700  employees  to  our  hospital 
staffs. 

VA  Hospitals  are  affiliated  closely  with 
nearly  every  major  medical  school  In  the 
nation,  an  invahiabie  partnership  that  per- 
mits VA  to  keep  abre.ist  of  the  best  and  most 
sophisticated  medical  care. 

VA  Hospital  staffs  are  not  only  hard-work- 
ing and  completely  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans  will 
never  be  forgotten  or  neglected  (as  charged 
I  In  the  Life  article),  but  include  many  of  the 
real  experts  in  American  Medicine,  more  than 
'  2.200  of  VA's  5.100  physicians  are  Board  Cer- 
tified Specialists  as  the  result  of  three  to 
five  years  extra  medical  training. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  VA  medi- 
cal system  cannot  be  Improved  Just  as  every 
other  medical  program  should  seek  improve- 
ment. We  are  committed  to  constant  progress 
and  Improvement,  for  it  is  our  goal  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  possible  medical  care  to 
every  eligible  veteran. 


June  1,  1970 


the  decision  that  you  have  made  regard- 
ing your  political  future. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing to  you  in  this  public  way  my 
high  esteem  for  your  devoted  public 
service,  especially  the  devotion  which 
you  have  showTi  over  the  years  to  this 
House  in  its  role  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Even  during  my  relatively  short  ten- 
ure in  Congress.  I  have  seen  many  of  my 
colleagues  voluntarily  give  up  their  mem- 
bership to  seek  office  in  the  other  body, 
or  in  other  governmental  positions,  elec- 
tive or  appointive,  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels. 

As  you  have  said,  you  had  that  chance, 
too.  to  move  to  other  elective  offices,  such 
as  the  other  body.  But  you  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  fully  with  you 
your  feeling  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  truly  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  To  be  a  Member  of  this 
House  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. 

To  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  you 
have  been  for  8  years,  is  indeed  the 
achievement  of  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder 
in  legislative  government.  Under  the  law 
of  presidential  succession  enacted  in 
1947.  it  is  the  No.  3  position  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  two  heartbeats  away 
from  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  and  have  been 
performing  the  functions  of  your  ofBce 
with  dignity,  with  devotion,  with  respect. 
No  one  can  ask  more.  No  one  would  ex- 
pect less. 

It  has  been  not  only  a  great  honor,  but 
also  an  education  for  me  to  have  worked 
with  you  both  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  as  chairman  of  one  of  its  commit- 
tees. I  share  your  respect  and  devotion 
to  this  great  legislative  body. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  a  word 
about  your  great  love  and  devotion  to 
your  bride  of  many  years.  Your  contin- 
uous attention  to  her  needs,  while  still 
performing  the  duties  here,  is  a  model  of 
dedication  which  all  should  envy  and 
which.  I  am  sure,  should  and  does  give 
you  great  personal  satisfaction. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  make  these  very 
personal  remarks  to  you  in  the  light  of 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  preced- 
ing next  year's  White  House  Conference, 
congressional  conferences  on  aging  are 
now  taking  place  across  the  country.  My 
remarks  to  the  Southeastern  Indiana 
Conference  on  Aging,  held  May  29,  1970, 
follow : 

Thoughts  for  the  WHrri:  House 
Conference  on  Aging 

The  Bible  says  to  speak  sound  doctrine  to 
older  citizens.  If  I  do.  certain  things  will 
follow : 

Older  men  will  be  temperant.  serious, 
sensible,  steadfast. 

Older  women  will  not  be  slanderous  or 
slaves  to  drink.  They  will  teach  what  Is  good, 
train  young  women  to  love  husbands  and 
children,  be  sensible,  kind,  submissive. 
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All  these  things  will  happen,  says  the 
Bible,  If  I  speak  sound  doctrine.  I  doubt  very 
much  If  what  I  say  today  accomplishes  all 
these  things  or  even  any  one  of  them. 

But  If  I  do  not  measure  up  to  Paul's  letter 
to  Titus  (Where  that  advice  appears) ,  I  know 
I  shall  count  It  worthwhile  that  we  have 
come  together  to  think  about  our  concern 
for  Older  Americans. 

WHO    IS    THE    older    AMERICAN? 

The  statistics  are  well  known:  There  are 
20  million  of  them,  men  and  women,  age  65 
or  over,  nearly  1  out  of  10  Americans. 

Thirteen  thousand  of  them  have  passed 
their  100th  birthday. 

One  American  reaches  65  yetirs  of  age  every 
20  seconds  and  each  day  more  than  3900 
Americans  celebrate  their  65  birthday. 

They  Include: 

The  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  educated  and  the  untaught. 

The  hale  and  the  sick. 

The  skilled  and  the  unskilled. 

Our  older  citizens  constitute  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  nations  population  than  the 
total  of  our  20  smaller  states. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  there  will  be 
more  than  28  million  of  them  In  America. 

Their  annual  aggregate  Income  Is  almost 
$60  billion. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  them  live  In  house- 
holds of  their  own  and  only  4  percent  live  In 
Institutions. 

They  have  serious  problems  of  Income, 
health  care,  housing,  unemployment,  and  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  pursue  a  meaningful 
activity. 

Ninety  percent  of  them  receive  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and  only  13  percent  of  them 
continue  in  the  labor  force. 

They  are  faced  with  declining  Income.  To- 
day there  are  over  5  million  older  people 
whose  Income  Is  below  the  OEO-establlshed 
poverty  level.  Forty  percent  are  poor  or  get- 
ting there  fast. 

Their  health  costs  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  younger  persons.  Over  80  per- 
cent have  chronic  conditions,  disease  or  im- 
pairment. Thirty-three  percent  of  all  the 
long-staying  patients  in  U.S.  mental  hospi- 
tals are  over  65. 

What  have  they  done? 

All  of  us  know  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions made  by  older  citizens  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world. 

Winston  Churchill.  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  at  81. 

Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  Red  Cross 
at  83. 

Robert  Frost,  writing  poems  after  he  turned 
80. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  until  he  was  91. 

Connie  Mack,  managing  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics  at  88. 

Toscanlnl,  conducting  the  National  Broad- 
casting System  Orchestra  at  87. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  designing  the  Gug- 
genheim Museum  at  86. 

John  Wesley,  preaching  at  88. 

I  can  remember  3  older  Americans  who 
have  taught  me  great  lessons. 

Barrett  O'Hara  from  Illinois,  until  he  died, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— stooped,  shuffling,  crippled,  but 
kind,  optimistic,  forward  looking.  Interested, 
constructive. 

I  think  of  Mr.  Essary  who,  at  the  age  of 
85.  planted  an  apple  orchard,  expecting  to  see 
It  bear  fruit. 

I  think  of  a  neighbor  who  Is  learning  to 
play  the  piano  at  83.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
if  she  plays  In  Carnegie  Hall,  but  she  will 
bring  pleasure  Into  her  own  life. 

I  think  of  another  friend  who  is  studying 
Spanish  at  70.  and  another  who  Is  painting 
remarkable  paintings  at  86. 

But  most  of  all  I  remember  scores  and 
scores   of  older  Americans — many   of  them 
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In  this  room — who  continue  to  live  con- 
structive, productive  lives — despite  some  very 
formidable  personal  handicaps. 

How  are  they  doing? 

A  quick  surface  view  Indicates  that  they 
are  well  taken  care  of. 

After  all.  they  have  medicare  and  medi- 
caid. They  have  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
passed  by  the  Congress  5  years  ago.  They 
have  a  Select  Committee  on  Aging  In  the 
Senate.  They  had  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  during  the  Kennedy  years  and  an- 
other Is  planned  in  1971.  And  on  top  of  all 
this,  they  have  Social  Security. 

So  why  should  they  kick? 

They  have  a  number  of  reasons  to  kick. 

The  scope  of  Medicare  Is  not  designed  to 
cover  comprehensive  care  at  present.  Certain 
kinds  of  care  (dental,  podiatry,  annual  check- 
ups, prescription  drugs)  have  not  been  In- 
cluded In  Medicare.  Neither  Is  long  term 
nursing  care.  As  for  medicaid,  states  vary 
tremendously  In  such  things  as  the  services 
offered  and  the  red  tape  to  be  endured. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  Is  low  on 
money  and  political  clout.  It  deplores  the 
lack  of  a  national  policy  on  aging  but  really 
has  done  very  little  else. 

Social  Security  benefits  are  barely  keeping 
up  with  the  cost-of-living  Increases  and  cer- 
tainly not  providing  any  real  Improvement 
in  the  living  standards  of  our  senior  citizens. 

This  month  Is  Senior  Citizens  Month.  The 
tendency  Is  to  tip  the  hat  and  pat  the  old 
folks  on  the  back.  But  that  Is  an  empty  ges- 
ture because  too  many  of  our  elderly  today 
are  Ignored,  maltreated,  Incurably  111.  or 
stashed  away. 

A  NEW  APPROACH 

We've  got  some  major  thinking  to  do  about 
older  citizens  in  this  country.  The  elderly 
can  be  very  useful. 

The  notion  that  older  citizens  are  ready  to 
be  put  on  the  shelf  Is  about  the  silliest  form 
of  prejudice  that  still  exists. 

We  all  know  remarkable  examples  of  older 
people  who  are  still  living  productively. 

I  think  of: 

Fletcher  Low.  once  a  college  professor,  once 
a  pitcher  for  the  Boston  Braves,  who  Is  a  73 
year  old  Vista  Volunteer,  tutoring  Job  Corps 
Men  In  Tennessee. 

Catherine  Nutterlnvllle  Is  a  retired  teacher, 
working  to  teach  young  slum  dwellers  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  law.  She 
Is  79  and  has  begun  a  new  career  In  public 
service. 

Nora  Hodges,  69  year  old  school  teacher 
from  New  York  City,  has  been  teaching  for  2 
years  In  Tunisia. 

We  need  to  reject  the  Idea  that  retirement 
Is  a  status.  It  Is  more  realistic  to  think  of 
retirement  as  a  process  that  Is  gradual.  Pre- 
pared for  over  a  period  of  time,  and  Into 
which  we  should  build  the  picture  of  change 
of  career  during  a  lifetime. 

What  Is  most  needed  Is  a  drastic  change  In 
attitude.  We  have  to  get  away  from  the  cal- 
lous notion  that  old  people  are  nice  and 
have  done  their  part,  and  should  now  be  put 
on  a  shelf  or  sent  to  Florida  or  stashed  away 
In  an  old  age  home. 

Other  nations  don't  do  this.  In  fact  they  do 
Just  the  reverse.  The  old  are  honored  for  their 
wisdom.  They  are  employed  for  their  talents. 

America  has  to  begin  to  move  In  that 
direction.  Our  attitude  must  change  so  that 
retirement  from  active  productive  living 
should  be  by  choice  and  not  by  the  compul- 
sion of  age.  Many  of  our  older  citizens  have 
no  desire  to  stop  work.  They  want  to  be 
useful.  Social  Security  and  retirement  bene- 
fits are  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a 
pay  check.  Many  who  are  able  to  work  need 
to  work  Eind  want  to  work,  but  modem 
methods  of  business  and  government  and 
Industry  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  What  are  we  doing? 
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In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  become 
Increasingly  concerned  on  how  to  improve 
the  lives  of  our  older  citizens. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  landmark  leg- 
islation for  the  elderly  enacted  in  1965.  We 
hear  much  today  about  the  problems  which 
have  risen  with  these  programs,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  they  have  made  possible  good 
medical  care  for  many  over  65  who  would 
have  been  unable  otherwise  to  obtain  the 
medical  attention  they  needed.  These  pro- 
grams have  removed  the  worry  and  the  bur- 
den of  staggering  medical  bills  from  thou- 
sands of  our  senior  citizens. 

We  have  heard  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  This  established  the  Administration 
on  Aging  which  has  served  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  Federal  Government's  concern  for 
its  older  citizens.  It  authorized: 

A  partnership  for  action  on  aging  between 
the  governments  on  Federal.  State  and  local 
levels,  with  matching  grants  to  make  that 
partnership  effective. 

A  program  of  research  and  demonstration 
to  provide  Information  and  understanding 
needed  to  take  effective  action  for  older 
Americans. 

Training  programs  to  provide  the  large 
numbers  of  trained  personnel  needed  to 
serve  In  programs  for  this  age  group. 

I  must  confess  my  own  distress  to  know 
that  our  own  state  of  Indiana  Is  only  one  of 
three  states  in  the  nation  that  have  not  met 
requirements  of  federal  laws  for  receiving 
federal  grants  for  state  and  community  pro- 
grams on  aging  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

That  means  that  we  have  not  benefited 
from  about  $850,000  In  funds  allocated  to 
this  state.  This  sum  would  have  enabled  us 
to  Initiate  about  30  projects  In  1969,  serv- 
ing 20  to  25.000  older  citizens. 

And,  of  course,  there  has  been  Social  Secu- 
rity. There  was: 

A  7  percent  Increase  enacted  In  1965  along 
wrlth  the  Medicare  and  the  Medicaid  pro- 
g^aims. 

An  Increase  of  18  percent  enacted  In  1967. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  December  1969. 
there  was  a  15  percent  increase  enacted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  Just 
recently  a  5  percent  Increase,  together  with 
a  cost  of  living  increase,  effective  January  1, 
1971. 

You  might  like  to  know  the  Importance  of 
Social  Security  payments  In  the  9th  Congres- 
sional District.  In  1969.  60.982  recipients  in 
the  16  counties  of  the  9th  District  received 
a  total  of  $5,020,000. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  affecting  older 
Americans  Is  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Under  It  the  Congress  specif- 
ically directed  the  Dept.  of  Labor  to  look 
Into  the  possibility  of  retraining  older  work- 
ers to  continue  productive  income.  The  Dept. 
Is  working  on  It  and  reports  encouragement. 

There  is  other  legislation,  of  course,  that 
has  older  persons  especially  in  mind,  includ- 
ing research  programs  on  heart  disease, 
stroke  and  cancer. 

But  I  don't  think  any  of  us  In  the  Congress 
are  satisfied.  We  are  very  much  aware  that 
our  efforts  have  not  been  adequate  and  that 
we  have  not  met  fully  the  challenge  of  the 
aging  In  this  country. 

PROBLEM   or  INCOME 

Inadequate  Income  is  the  number  one  prob- 
lem for  older  people  In  this  NaUon — a  deep- 
ening crisis. 

The  average  Social  Security  benefit  meets 
less  than  Mi  of  the  needs  for  retired  couples. 

The  gap  between  workers  income  and  re- 
tirement income  Is  widening. 

First,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  more 
adequate  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
amount  of  Income  older  people  can  earn 
without  a  reduction  in  benefits  has  to  be 
Increased.  The  Social  Security  amendments 
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parsed  In  the  House  of  Representatives  Just 
a  week  ago  will  help  provide  adequate  in- 
come: 

( 1 1  Social  Security  payments  to  26.2  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  would  be  increased  by  6 
percent  beginning  for  the  month  of  January 
1971  payable  on  February  3.  1971. 

(2i  The  retirement  test,  which  provides 
for  reducing  benefits  of  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries who  have  earnings,  would  be  amend- 
ed by  increasing  the  annual  exempt  amount 
from  the  present  level  of  $1680  to  $2000.  For 
each  $2  of  earnings  up  to  $3200.  the  re- 
cipient's benefit  would  be  reduced  by  $1.  For 
each  $1  of  earnings  over  $3200.  a  beneficiary 
would  lose  $1  in  benefit  payments. 

(3)  Cost  of  living  clause — The  amend- 
ments would  also  provide  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases.  Social  Security  benefits 
would  be  geared  to  rising  prices,  and  the  tax 
base  would  be  geared  to  rising  wage  levels. 

Private  pension  systems  must  also  be  im- 
proved and  employment  opportunities  ex- 
plored. 

Work — Our  older  citizens  have  a  treasury  of 
skills  and  experience  that  could  be  used  in  so 
many  ways  in  every  community.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  put  them  to  work  effectively. 
I  don't  know  any  Older  American  who  wants 
to  collect  his  Social  Security  and  retire.  They 
want  to  be  constructive  and  productive. 

The  cost  of  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment involving  workers  45  years  or  older  is 
estimated  at  4  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Myths — We  continue  to  believe  one  myth 
after  another  to  justify  age  discrimination  in 
employment. 

(1)  We  believe  the  myth  that  a  young 
labor  force  guarantees  greater  production  and 
less  overhead.  That  may  be  true  in  case  of  a 
man  operating  a  Jack  hammer  but  there  are 
all  kinds  of  occupations  '.yhere  the  elderly 
are  Just  as  productive  as  their  Juniors. 

(2 1  We  believe  the  myth  of  the  heavy  cost 
burden  Involved  in  hiring  the  elderly.  De- 
partment of  Labor  studies  show  that  putting 
an  older  worker  on  the  payroll,  including 
all  the  fringe  benefits,  costs  only  5  cents  an 
hour  more  than  It  would  to  put  a  younger 
person  on. 

(3)  We  believe  the  myth  that  older  work- 
ers are  absent  from  their  Job  more  than 
younger  workers.  The  very  opposite  is  true. 
Studies  show  that  the  attendance  of  the 
elderly  Is  good.  Often  better  than  their 
Juniors. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  and  one  half  to 
two  million  men  and  women  over  age  65  ar« 
capable  of  part-time  or  full-time  employ- 
ment If  employment  were  only  available  to 
them. 

It  is  simply  incredible  that  we  have  per- 
mitted   our    society    to    become    so    youth 
oriented  that  the  Job  market  starts  to  close 
after  a  person  reaches  40  years  of  age 

MDTA — We  must  get  our  manpower 
training  programs  in  order.  These  programs 
dlscntnlnate  sharply  participating  In  man- 
power programs  in  1968,  approximately  64 
percent  were  age  21  or  less  atnd  4  percent 
were  age  55  or  over,  even  though  both  age 
groups  are  the  same  proportion  of  the  work 
force. 

AIDES — I  support  legislation  to  launch  a 

nationwide     program    providing     men     and 

women  over  55  years  of  age  with  low  Income 

gainful  employment  In  community  service. 

This   program   Is   working   today   under   a 
program  sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of   Senior   Citizens.    It   is   called   the   Senior 
AIDES    Demonstration    Program    and    It    is 
operated   with   anti-poverty  funds. 

It  allows  senior  aides  to  earn  an  average 
of  $2  an  hour  for  20  hours  a  week.  It  has 
shown  the  many  benefits  to  the  elderly  and 
general  public  that  result  from  making  use 
of  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  experience  of 
the  low-Income  elderly  In  community  bet- 
terment. 

RS'VT — I  also  support  the  retired  service 
volunteer   program    (RSVP),    authorized   by 
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the  Congress  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  per 
year,  but  not  supported  by  the  President. 
This  program  could  have  put  a  lot  of  our 
senior  citizens  to  productive  work. 

Health 

Health  care  remains  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal concerns  of  older  Americans.  Everywhere 
I  go,  I  hear  of  the  crushing  costs  of  medical 
care.  Many  things  need  doing — let  me  men- 
tion only  one. 

Older  people  need  prescription  drugs  more 
than  any  population  group.  It  Is  estimated 
that  annually  the  elderly  obtain  about  250 
million  out-of-hospltal  prescriptions  at  a 
total  retail  cost  of  almost  $1  billion. 

These  persons  with  limited  income,  limited 
savings,  and  minimal  amounts  of  health  In- 
surance face  staggering  drug  costs. 

That  Is  why  many  of  us  would  like  to  see 
all  drugs  and  medication  prescribed  by  a 
doctor  covered  under  Medicare.  This  would 
relieve  the  elderly  of  a  burden  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  expenses  which 
In  some  Instances  run  well  over  $100  a 
month. 

Priority  of  legislation  for  older  Americans 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  about  the  low  pri- 
ority the  P»resident  gives  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  $62 
million  for  the  Administration  on  Aging,  but 
the  President  requested  only  45  percent  of 
that  amoimt. 

This  year,  the  Congress  authorized  $85  mil- 
lion in  appropriations,  but  the  President  has 
only  requested  37  percent  of  that  amount. 

This  reflects  a  low  level  of  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  Funds  have  been 
slashed  for  employment  programs  and  for 
next  year's  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging  so  that  there  Is  barely  enough  money 
to  run  the  4-day  conference.  It  provides 
nothing,  for  example,  for  preplanning  by 
state  and  local  governments. 

This  is  not  the  direction  to  go  If  we  are 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  critical  problems 
of  older  Americans. 

CONCLUSION 

So  I  am  here  this  morning  really — 

To  ask  for  your  help. 

To  ask  that  you  continue  with  renewed 
dedication  and  zeal  in  your  home,  shop, 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  and  with  your 
friends  to  create  a  climate  beneficial  to  our 
older  citizens. 

We  have  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
assuring  older  Americans  of  adequate  In- 
come, good  health,  suitable  housing,  and  an 
opportunity   to  pursue  meaningful   activity. 

The  performance  of  recent  years  permits 
us  some  small  amount  of  pride,  but  the 
challenge  of  today  must  give  us  energy,  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  creating  a  better  America  for  our 
older  citizens. 


June  1,  1970 


TITLE  I,  ESEA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  'WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  a  bUl.  H.R.  17634,  which 
would  amend  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  funds  under 
title  I  are  intended  for  the  children  from 
poor  families  in  our  country. 

This  was  always  my  understanding  of 
what  the  law  was  intended  to  be.  Unfor- 
tunately, confusion  has  arisen  over  in- 
terpretation of  the  law. 


My  bill  would  end  this  confusion  and 
see  that  the  victims  of  poverty  are  the 
recipients  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Kevin  M.  McCarthy,  director, 
title  I,  ESEA.  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  Qf  Nassau  County. 
N.Y.,  with  whom  I  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation, wrote  an  incisive  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  title  I. 

I  commend  his  statement,  which  fol- 
lows, to  all  my  colleagues: 
Tttle  I  ESEA 
(By  Kevin  M.  McCarthy) 

Poverty,  Ignorance  and  neglect  are  not 
new  to  the  American  society.  Poverty,  ig- 
norance and  neglect  are  ever  ancient  and 
ever  pressing  problems  that  have  had  dire 
effects  on  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  this  nation  for  many  years. 

During  the  past  several  years,  various 
pieces  of  federal  legislation  have  attempted 
to  conquer  the  root  causes  that  have  given 
birth  to  many  of  this  country's  social  ills. 
Such  legislation  Included  the  Manpower  De- 
\-elopment  and  Training  Act,  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Act.  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  However,  it  has  been  recorded  that 
"none  of  these  attacked  the  broad  educa- 
tional problems  of  poverty's  children".'  In 
response  to  this  need,  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  signed  into  law  the  monu- 
mental Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  declare  that 
Title  I  was  to  provide  financial  assistance  .  .  . 
to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
educational  programs  .  .  .  ( to  meet )  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  chlldren.- 

To  reinforce  this  concept,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
highlighted  that  the  mission  of  "ntle  I  In- 
volves overcoming  the  educational  depriva- 
tions of  children  who  aro  the  victims  of 
poverty.  It  is  encumbent  upon  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials  to  assure  that  the  funds 
are  concentrated  on  the  priority  needs  of 
poor  children  and  are  not  diverted  to  meet- 
ing other  needs  of  school  systems,  however 
pressing  these  other  needs  may  be.-' 

Since  the  passage  of  Title  I  (ESEA)  in 
1965,  numerous  concerns  have  been  raised 
by  many  organizations  and  individuals  over 
the  merits  of  Title  I  programs.  Many  of  these 
same  organizations  and  Individuals  have 
noted  that  far  too  often  Title  I  programs 
have  not  serviced  or  even  attempted  to  meet 
many  of  the  special  educational  needs  ot 
"children  who  are  the  victims  of  poverty". 
If  so.  the  "mission  of  Title  I"  has  not  reached 
its  mark.  And  yet.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recently  passed  the  1969  amendments 
to  Title  I  (ESEA).  P.L.  91-230,  authorizing 
spending  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

A  recent  report  revealed  some  rather  star- 
tling and  shocking  information  concerning 
Title  I  (ESEA).  Included  were  the  follow- 
ing: » 

1.  The  Intended  beneficiaries  of  Title  I — 
poor  children — are  being  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  because  of  Improper  and  Illegal 
use  of  Title  I  funds. 

2.  Many  Title  I  programs  are  poorly 
planned  and  executed  so  that  the  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  are  not  met. 
In  some  Instances  there  are  no  Title  I  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

3.  State  departments  of  education,  which 
have  major  responsibility  for  operating  the 
program  and  approving  Title  I  project  i^)pU- 
catlons.  have  not  lived  up  to  their  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  the  prog^ram  In 
conformity  with  the  law  and  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 
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4.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
which  has  overall  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  Act,  is  reluctant  and  timid  in  Its 
administration  of  Title  I  and  abdicates  to  the 
States  its  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law. 

5.  Poor  people  and  representatives  of  com- 
munity organizations  are  excluded  from  the 
planning  and  design  of  Title  I  programs.  In 
many  poor  communities,  the  parents  of  Title 
I  eligible  children  know  nothing  about  title 
I.  In  some  communities,  school  officials  re- 
fuse to  provide  information  about  the  Title 
1  program  to  local  residents. 

This  concern  that  Title  I  (ESEA)  services 
may  not  be  reaching  those  "children  who  are 
the  victims  of  poverty"  is  given  recogni- 
tion In  New  York  State,  currently  receiving 
more  than  $170  nUlUon  in  Title  I  financial 
assistance.  The  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  employing  a  definition  of  the 
phrase  "educationEil  dlsadvantagement",  may 
actually  discriminate  against  those  "children 
who  are  the  victims  of  poverty".  In  one  pub- 
lication, it  is  remarked  that  "the  primary  cri- 
terion in  considering  educational  dlsadvan- 
tagement is  the  reading  level".^  While  rec- 
ognizing that  "reading  is  basic  to  school 
progress",  a  perversion  In  priorities  may  exist 
when  health  conditions  are  ranked  last — 
"prerequisite  to  learning  is  the  satisfaction 
of  basic  needs.  The  availability  of  food,  sun- 
shine, clothing,  and  proper  living  conditions 
are  the  essentials  of  providing  opportunities 
for  learning." " 

The  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment permits  local  school  districts  to  utilize 
Title  I  (ESEA)  financial  assistance  to  service 
the  "educationally  disadvantaged".  And  this 
Is  defined  by  the  reading  level.  Such  a  prac- 
tice serves  to  allow  local  school  districts  to 
develop  Title  I  programs  that  concentrate  on 
Improving  the  reading  levels  of  all  children 
.  .  .  not  "children  who  are  the  victims  of 
poverty". 

Title  I  (ESEA)  should  provide  the  most 
meaningful  and  beneficial  programs  possible. 
Title  I  (ESEA)  has  been  described  as  ex- 
perimental and  Innovative  In  nature  and 
school  districts  must  seek  new  ways  of  con- 
quering the  ever  ancient  and  persistent  prob- 
lems in  the  realm  of  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
neglect.  When  a  program  has  proven  suc- 
cessful, educational  agencies  should  sub- 
sume the  burden  of  continuing  the  program 
and  utilize  Title  I  funds  to  develop  other 
purposeful  and  relevant  projects.  In  this 
way.  contributions  are  made  not  only  to  the 
local  districts  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
In  the  President's  recent  "Education  Mes- 
sage "  to  the  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  called  for 
"more  efficient  use  of  the  dollars  spent  on 
education".'  More  efficient  use  of  the  educa- 
tional dollar  and  direct  quality  Improvement 
of  educational  services  may  only  serve  to 
enrich  this  country's  entire  educational  sys- 
tem. Title  I  (ESEA) .  If  properly  administered 
and  utilized  by  this  nation's  school  systems, 
would  be  a  step  In  this  direction. 

Cognizant  that  many  Title  I  (ESEA)  pro- 
grams have  made  no  noticeable  effort  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  "chil- 
dren who  are  the  victims  of  poverty,"  U.S. 
Representative  John  W.  Wydler  of  New  York 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  Title  I  (ESEA) 
on  May  14.  1970.  Congressman  Wydler's  Bill 
(H.R.  17634)  would  Insert  the  phrase  "from 
low-income  families"  after  the  words  "edu- 
cationally deprived  children"  appear  In  the 
Act.  The  Insertion  of  these  words  would  in- 
sure that  Title  I  funds  are  Indeed  directed 
to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
poor  children  and  not  to  meeting  other  needs 
of  school  systems. 

At  this  time,  the  members  of  the  Congress 
are  urged  to  give  serious  thought  to  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  members  of  the  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  legislation  in  1965  are  asked  whether 
they  had  voted  for  a  program  designed  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  nation's  poor  or 
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for  a  program  of  "general  aid"  to  school  dis- 
tricts? Those  members  of  the  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Act  In  1970 
are  asked  whether  they  voted  for  a  program 
that  would  assist  "children  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty"  or  for  a  vehicle  that  in 
many  instances  does  not  do  Justice  to  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  America? 

The  members  of  the  Congress  are  asked  to 
grant  serious  thought  to  Congressman  John 
Wydler's  timely  amendment.  "Bandalds  for 
the  needy"  must  not  become  the  rallying  cry 
for  the  Implementation  of  Title  I  programs 
nor  for  existing  programs  that  aim  to  cure 
the  social  Ills  of  this  country.  The  poor  child 
was  not  rediscovered  through  Title  I.  The 
poor  child  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
remain  with  society  as  long  as  society  chooses 
not  to  cure  Ite  self -perpetuating  diseases  that 
continue  to  Infect  a  healthy  social  climate. 

The  onus  for  effective  Title  I  (ESEA)  pro- 
grams in  this  country  rests  with  all  of  Its 
citizens.  However,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  now  given  the  opportunity  to  In- 
sure that  Title  I  becomes  a  meaningful  real- 
ity and  that  Title  I  does  In  effect  assist  poor 
children  and  their  families  to  help  them- 
selves to  break  the  Inherent  cycles  of  poverty 
and  neglect. 

FOOTNOTES 
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QUESTIONS  ON  INVASION  OF  CAM- 
BODIA: n.  U.S.  LOSSES  AND  EF- 
FECT ON  'VIETNAMIZATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration argues  that  only  limited 
gains  will  be  made  by  the  Communists 
in  South  Vietnam  during  the  Cambodian 
invasion  and  resulting  American  casual- 
ties will  be  fewer  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

■With  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
available  to  relieve  American  in  Vietnam. 
This  seems  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
success  of  the  President's  Vietnamization 
program  and  therefore  endangers  hopes 
of  the  safe  return  of  American  trcxjps. 

Prof.  George  Kahin  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, explains  this  in  the  following 
answers  to  questions  prepared  by  the 
administration: 
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Prof.  George  ^hin  of  Cornell  Explains 
The  Administration's  question:  Will  this 
action  (the  American  intervention  In  Caim- 
bodla)  affect  pacification  and  Vietnamiza- 
tion adversely  by  pulling  ARVN  and  U.S. 
forces  out  of  South  Vietnam? 

The  Administration's  answer:  One  cannot 
assume  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  In  this  fashion 
since  we  have  some  Indications  that  they  are 
also  giving  priority  attention  to  protecting 
base  areas  In  Cambodia. 

We  believe  that  in  any  case  we  will  gain, 
because  In  the  long  run  damage  to  the  bases 
will  be  greater  and  hurt  the  Communist  ef- 
fort In  South  Vietnam  more  than  whatever 
limited  gains  in  South  Vietnam  they  might 
be  able  to  make  during  this  action. 

This  Is  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  our 
responsible  military  leaders. 

Another  answer:  If  It  Is  true,  as  both 
Saigon  and  Washington  now  assert,  that 
Vietnamization  cannot  succeed  without 
denial  of  eastern  Cambodian  districts  to  the 
enemy,  then  the  Administration  has  no  al- 
ternative except  to  occupy  these  areas  with 
South  Vietnamese  and/or  American  troops, 
and  to  make  a  major  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  shew*  up  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment. 

This  means  that  the  scojje  of  the  war  has 
been  greatly  expanded  without  any  signif- 
icant change  In  the  balance  of  forces. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army,  whose  ca- 
pacity to  defend  even  South  Vietnam  Is  still 
critically  dependent  upon  American  military 
forces.  Is  now  called  upon  to  spread  its 
resources  ever  more  thinly  In  longterm 
ground  operations  over  half  of  Cambodia. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  number  of  Vietnamese 
soldiers  available  to  relieve  American  man- 
power m  Vietnam  Is  now  drastically  reduced. 
To  extend  assignment  of  Saigon's  forces  to 
wide  areas  of  Cambodia  makes  a  travesty 
of  whatever  prospects  for  success  Vietnami- 
zation might  have  enjoyed  had  the  role  of 
Saigon's  lroof)6  been  confined  to  Vietnam. 

Since  Vietnamization  means  substitution 
of  Vietnamese  soldiers  for  Americans,  It  is 
clear  that  the  process  set  In  motion  by  the 
Cambodian  Invasion  works  directly  against 
prospects  for  achievement  of  that  policy  and 
bringing  American  soldiers  home. 

The  Administration's  question:  The  Pres- 
ident has  always  wanted  to  keep  VS.  casual- 
ties low,  and  has  made  a  point  of  his  ability 
to  do  so.  WUl  these  operations  not  raise 
U.S.  casualties  substantially? 

T.'ie  Administration's  answer:  These  op- 
erations will  reduce  a  threat  to  our  forces, 
and  thus  over  time  lead  to  fewer  total  cas- 
ualties. 

Our  answer:  These  operations  increase  the 
threat  to  our  forces  because  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  extends  the  area  of  conflict  and 
prolongs  the  war. 

Nothing  prevents  the  NLF  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces  from  reoccupylng  their  border 
bases  unless  the  South  Vietnamese  or  Amer- 
ican forces  occupy  them  p>ermanently.  With- 
drawal from  the  border  areas  by  the  allies 
means  the  Communists  will  reoccupy  and 
resupply  them  during  the  rainy  season.  Since 
their  force  levels  have  not  been  substantially 
reduced  by  contact  vrtth  allied  forces  during 
the  Invasion,  the  threat  posed  by  them  will 
not  be  significantly  reduced.  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  choose  to  remain  In  Cambodia 
east  of  the  Mekong,  as  President  Thieu  has 
Indicated  they  will,  this  means  the  outer 
boundary  of  conflict  has  shifted  far  west- 
ward. 

Thus  enemy  bases  will  be  closer  to  American 
sanctuaries  In  Thailand  and  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnamese  resources  will  be  stretched  over 
an  area  which  Is  miich  larger  than  the  pre- 
Aprll  30  battlefield.  Thus  Vietnamization 
will  be  retarded  and  schedules  for  American 
troop  withdrawals  drastically  slowed  unless 
South  Vietnam  itself  Is  denuded  of  minimal 
protection  against  attack.  Widening  the  war 
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means  slowing  down  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
keeping  American  advisors  and  troops  In  the 
field  longer.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
expanding  and  prolonging  this  war  will  save 
American  lives. 


REPRESSION    IN   BRAZIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  both 
the  Washington  Post  and  Christianity 
in  Crisis  have  carried  articles  concern- 
ing the  military  government  in  Brazil. 
These  articles  report  harassment,  im- 
prisonment, and  torture  of  many  Bra- 
zilian citizens  because  of  their  efforts  to 
bring  reform  to  their  country. 

William  L.  Wipfler.  in  his  article  en- 
titled The  Price  of  "Progress"  in  Brazil," 
which  was  published  in  the  March  16, 
1970.  issue  of  Christianity  in  Crisis,  con- 
cludes : 

Regardless  of  what  Its  Impact  in  Brazil 
may  be.  we  must  not — cannot — any  longer 
allow  our  Government  and  business  to 
quietly  support  a  type  of  government  that 
we — and  prior  to  certain  recent  erosions  of 
our  own  civilization  In  the  past  at  least — 
have  regarded  as  contrary  to  our  way  of  life. 
What  Brazil  does  Is  ultimately  her  own 
problem;  what  we  do  to  support,  and  there- 
by encourage,  her  dehumanizing  policy  of 
repression  is  our  problem.  Brazil — a  nation 
that  has  made  significant  contributions  to 
International  culture — may  be  loeing  the 
respect  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  we 
can  only  wonder  how  much  greater  Is  her 
loss  than  ours. 

In  his  article  entitled  "The  Brazilian 
Church  May  Be  Christian  After  All,"  in 
the  May  4.  1970.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Colman  McCarthy  states: 

No  doubt  exists  any  longer  that  the  mili- 
tary men  running  Brazil  are  stylists  In  tor- 
ture, violence  and  hounding 

Leonard  Greenwood  also  reports  in  a 
May  13.  1970.  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  repression  of  the  Brazilian  scien- 
tific community. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  Prom  Christianity  and  Crisis,  Mar,  16,  1970) 

The  Price  or  "Progress"  in  Brazil 

(By  WUUam  L.  Wipfler) 

(Note — William  L.  Wipfler,  who  became 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  problems 
of  torture  while  serving  as  an  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary In  the  EKDminlcan  Republic  during 
the  TruJiUo  era.  is  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Latin  America  Department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  full-length  article 
documenting  torture  in  Brazil  to  app>ear  In 
this  country. ) 

"Terror  and  Torture  In  Brazil"  Is  the  brief 
and  dramatic  title  of  a  dossier  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Vatican  by  a  group  of  61 
Belgians.  Frenchmen  and  Italians.  In  sharp, 
brutal  detail  It  sketches  the  portrait  of  a 
military  dictatorship  that  has  Initiated  a 
svsiema^lr  nnri  liilniill  IHr  prrrr—  of  repres- 
Slon  in  the  name  of  progress.  The  doesler  con- 
tains 11  statements  that  testify  to  the  torture 
and  murder  of  so-called  "political"  prisoners, 
but  these  represent  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  documentation  that  Is  now  available 
from  Brazil,  smuggled  out  with  great  danger 
to  those  Involved  in  its  preparation. 
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The  present  tragedy  Is  the  latest  stage  In  a 
gradual  shift  toward  fascism  that  was  ini- 
tiated by  a  military  coup  in  March,  1964.  For 
four-and-a-half  years  the  generals  and  col- 
onels manipulated  the  political  scene.  In  1966 
three  dlfl'erent  elections  were  arranged  so  that 
the  Government  could  Increase  Its  power 
through  a  pseudo-democratic  process.  Oppo- 
sition was  driven  out  of  the  political  arer 
and  only  "candidates"  approved  by  the  Go 
ernment  could  be  assured  of  election.  Cc 
gress  became  a  virtual  rubber  stamp  with 
only  a  few  courageous  voices  of  opposition 
raised  in  its  sessions.  Finally  In  December, 
1968.  the  last  facade  of  democracy  was  re- 
moved with  the  closing  of  Congress  and  the 
granting  of  total  power  to  the  President- 
General. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  mili- 
tary during  its  six  years  in  power?  An  article 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Military 
"Hard-Liners"  Are  Expected  to  Block  Revival 
of  Democracy,'"  (Dec.  31,  1969)  offered  a  suc- 
cinct evaluation. 

"Brazil,  a  nation  that  has  prided  Itself  on 
personal  freedom  and  libertarian  traditions. 
Is  living  under  a  dictatorship.  The  mllitary"s 
'revolution'  didn't  begin  that  way,  however. 
.  .  .  Their  takeover.  It  is  implied,  was  a  neces- 
sary and  temporary  Intervention  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  But  after  five-and-a-half  years 
of  military  government,  the  pledges  to  step 
aside  look  Increasingly  hollow  to  analysts 
here.  .  .  .  The  military  government  .  .  .  has 
done  much  to  curb  Inflation  (1964  rate:  85 
percent;  expected  1969  figure:  23  percent i, 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  lure  foreign 
investment,  but  despite  such  progress  there 
remains  abundant  misery  among  Brazil's  90 
minion  citizens. 

"Brazil  has  enormous  natural  resources, 
but  the  per  capita  Income  hovers  around 
8350  and  many  millions  live  outside  the 
money  economy  altogether.  Real  Income  has 
been  falling.  Less  than  half  the  population 
Is  literate.  Health,  education,  sanitation  and 
other  vital  services  are  sadly  Inadequate  In 
most  parts  of  the  country.  The  government 
could  not  be  called  popular." 

In  short,  the  price  for  "stability"  and 
"progress"  Is  becoming  exceedingly  high  for 
most  Brazilians. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  Brazilian  citi- 
zens have  been  radically  curtailed  during 
the  past  14  months  by  a  series  of  National 
Security  Laws  promulgated  by  decree.  One 
of  these.  Institutional  Act  Five,  susp>ended 
habeas  corpus,  ended  civilian  participation 
In  government,  severely  limited  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  effectively  muzzled  dissent. 

In  order  to  control  opposition,  hundreds 
of  prominent  citizens,  including  a  past- 
President,  94  congressmen,  several  state  gtov- 
ernors,  dozens  of  minor  officials  and  Journal- 
ists were  deprived  of  their  political  rights 
for  ten  years.  Seventy  professors  were  dis- 
missed from  the  Universities  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  without  explanation. 
Hundreds  of  students  were  expelled  from  the 
universities  for  three  to  five  years,  and  others 
were  sent  to  prison  by  military  tribunals. 
{Ed.  Note:  Readers  may  recall  an  earlier  dis- 
cussion of  such  acts  by  Richard  ShauU  in 
"Repression,  Brazilian  Style"  in  our  July  21, 
1969  issue.) 

FACTS    FOR    ALL BUT    THE    U.S. 

Repression  and  terror  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. Untold  numbers  of  persons  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  arbitrary  violence  exer- 
cised by  the  police  and  military.  Stories  of 
mass  arrests  and  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  have  fil- 
tered out  of  Brazil  for  about  a  year.  And 
then,  through  one  of  those  strange  Incon- 
sistencies that  appear  even  under  the  most 
efficient  of  repressive  mechanisms,  the  facts 
came  into  the  open.  During  the  first  ten  days 
of  December,  1969,  the  Brazilian  press  bom- 
barded the  public  with  reports  of  the  torture 
and  abuse  of  political  prisoners.  Many  of 
these   same   prisoners    gained    new   courage 
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and  signed  detailed  affidavits  revealing  the 
Indignities  and  suffering  they  had  undergone. 

Brazil  was  shocked.  Prominent  citizens 
called  for  a  serious  inveetlgatlon.  The  Presi- 
dent-General vowed  to  look  Into  the  matter 
personally.  And  then  suddenly  there  was  a 
new  silence.  Reports  and  commentary  on 
arrests  jtnd  the  treatment  of  political  prlson- 
?re  prohibited  unless  provided  by  the 
Government.  These  were  considered  "na- 
tional security"  matters;  laws  covering  them 
Included : 

"Article  16.  It  is  a  crime  to  publish  by 
any  means  of  social  communication  news 
that  is  false,  tendentious  or  that  contains 
distortions  which  turn  the  people  against  the 
constituted  authorities.  Punishment  shall  be 
detention  of  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

"When  such  publication  would  provoke 
public  disturbances  or  would  endanger  the 
image,  authority,  trust  or  prestige  of  Brazil, 
the  punishment  shall  be  detention  of  from 
two  to  five  years. 

"Article  34.  Slander,  because  of  political 
bias  or  nonconformlsm,  of  the  character  of 
someone  who  exercises  a  position  of  authority 
shall  result  in  a  punishment  of  solitary  con- 
finement of  from  two  to  four  years 

"If  this  crime  is  committed  through  the 
press,  radio,  or  television  the  punishment 
shall  be  increased  by  half. 

The  threat  was  too  grave.  The  media  capit- 
ulated. 

Since  December  the  documentation  of  spe- 
cific cases  of  torture  has  been  finding  Its  way 
out  of  Brazil  in  increasing  quantity.  Included 
in  this  are  a  number  of  the  declarations 
signed  by  victims  during  the  brief  period  of 
hope.  In  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  the  situation  has  been 
widely  publicized  and  commented  upon  in 
both  the  religious  and  secular  media. 

A  lengthy  article  In  Der  Spiegel  (Decem- 
ber 15 1  caused  widespread  dismay  In  West 
Germany  because  of  the  echoes  of  Its  own 
Gestapo  nightmare.  The  full  text  of  the 
dossier  sent  to  the  Vatican  was  published 
m  the  January  Issue  of  the  French  maga- 
zine Croissance.  Numerous  articles  and  edi- 
torials have  appeared  condemning  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  and  calling  on  responsi- 
ble leaders  to  take  action  against  It  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  European  community 
against  Greece. 

With  few  exceptions,  however,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  of  the  media  In  the  United 
States.  When  the  subject  has  not  been  ig- 
nored altogether,  articles  In  most  of  the 
major  newspapers  and  periodicals  here 
leave  the  impression  that  the  use  of  torture 
has  been  limited  to  application  against  "ter- 
rorists" and  "Communists,"  or  has  been 
only  a  sporadic  occurrence  In  a  particular 
area. 

Increasing  evidence  shows,  nevertheless, 
that  torture  Is  widely  and  Indiscriminately 
used  against  those  who  are  apprehended  In 
alleged  anti-Government  activities,  against 
members  of  their  families  who  are  tortured 
In  order  to  weaken  the  prisoner,  against  per- 
sons who  may  have  associated  with  the  sus- 
pected individuals,  or  against  those  who  are 
themselves  only  suspected  of  being  critical 
of  the  Government.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
ports now  available  show  that  many  of  the 
methods  of  torture  are  identical  throughout 
the  entire  country  and  must  be  attributed 
to  official  activity  rather  than  the  whim  of 
an  over-zealous  interrogator. 

THE  16  AT  ILHA  DAS  FLORES 

Many  tortures  will  never  be  reported. 
Some  of  the  victims  are  dead  or  Insane, 
large  numbers  are  still  imprisoned,  and 
many  who  are  out  of  Jail  fear  the  repetition 
of  their  experience  and  will  not  testify.  Oth- 
ers, however,  are  ready  to  take  the  risk  of 
denouncing  the  atrocities  committed  against 
them  or  that  they  have  witnessed  in  the 
hope  that  public  and  International  pressure 
win  bring  these  Inhumane  acts  to  an  end. 
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The  concluding  paragraph  of  a  statement 
signed  by  16  women  at  Ilha  das  Flores,  a  pris- 
on In  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbor.  Is  typical 
of  this  courageous  stance : 

"We  know  that  our  present  attitude  de- 
nouncing tortures,  can  spark  reprisals  against 
us.  We  fear,  for  It  would  not  be  the  first 
case  of  the  simulation  of  an  escape  or  a 
suicide  to  try  to  hide  the  truth  we  are  now 
stating.  We  call  the  attention  of  all  those 
Interested  in  finding  out  the  truth  and  In 
punishing  the  guilty  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  all  types  of  violence,  and 
need  now,  more  than  ever,  the  decisive  help 
of  all." 

They  had  prepvared  their  declaration,  they 
said,  "at  a  moment  when  the  Brazilian  pub- 
lic begins  to  be  informed  about  the  atroc- 
ities committed  against  political  prisoners 
In  our  country  and  still  may  doubt  that 
these  crimes  are  really  happening."  Each 
of  the  16  had  been  tortured.  The  following 
details   are  taken   from  their  report: 

"Zllea  Resnlk,  22,  arrested  on  June  5,  1969, 
accused  of  belonging  to  the  MR8,  a  revolu- 
tionary organization.  She  was  kept  Incom- 
municado for  45  days  during  which  time  she 
was  frequently  beaten. 

"Resane  Resnlk,  20,  Zllea's  sister,  arrested 
on  the  same  charges  on  July  27,  1969.  Strip- 
ped naked  by  her  torturers,  she  was  beaten 
and  suffered  electric  shocks  on  various  parts 
of  the  body.  Including  the  nipples  of  her 
breasts. 

"Ina  de  Souza  Medetros,  20,  arrested  on  the 
same  charges  In  Curltlba,  Parana,  on  July 
6.  1969.  In  Curltlba  she  was  forced  to  wit- 
ness the  tortures  Inflicted  up>on  one  of  her 
friends,  Milton  Gala  Lelte,  who  was  hung 
naked  from  a  pole  while  a  radio  transmitted, 
at  Its  loudest,  a  mass.  In  order  to  cover  up 
his  cries.  At  the  Jail  of  the  Department  of 
Political  and  Social  Order  (DOPs,  the  polit- 
ical pKJllce)  she  was  Informed  that  her  hus- 
band, Marco  Antonio  Parla  Medelros,  ar- 
rested two  months  before,  had  died.  She 
panicked,  but  this  Information  was  later 
proven  false.  Brought  to  Ilha  das  Flores  pris- 
on, she  was  beaten,  received  electric  shocks 
and   threatened   with   sexual   assault. 

"Marljane  Vlelra  Usboa,  22,  arrested  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Sept.  2.  1969,  accused  of 
being  a  member  of  the  A<;ao  Popular  move- 
ment. She  was  made  to  strip,  was  beaten 
and  given  electric  shocks  that  ended  only 
when  she  lost  consciousness  due  to  heart 
failure. 

"Marcla  Savaget  Flanl,  24,  arrested  In  Rio 
on  the  same  day  on  the  same  charges  as  the 
preceding  woman.  She  was  made  to  strip  and 
was  beaten.  The  electric  shocks  adminis- 
tered to  her  were  made  more  Intense  by 
water  previously  thrown  on  her  body.  The 
shocks  caused  a  partial  paralysis  of  her 
right  hand.  She  was  kept  incommunicado 
for  14  days. 

"Maria  Elodla  Alencar.  38,  arrested  In  Rio 
on  Oct.  30,  1969,  was  beaten  and  suffered 
electric  shocks.  She  was  tortured  by  stran- 
gling and  was  forced  to  sign  her  wlU  under 
torture.  Her  torturers  persistently  threatened 
to  arrest  and  torture  her  15-year-old  son. 

"Dorma  Tereza  de  Ollvelra,  25,  arrested  In 
Rio,  Oct.  30,  1969,  suffered  the  customary 
beatings  and  electric  shocks,  as  well  as 
strangling,  drowning  and  wounds  on  her 
breasts  produced  by  pincers.  Needles  were 
thrust  under  her  flnger  nails." 

No  further  Information  Is  available  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  16  since  the  time 
their  declaration  was  made  public. 

Victims  of  these  atrocities  come  from  every 
strata  of  society  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 
In  a  single  letter  written  by  a  lawyer  who 
had  suffered  15  days  of  solitary  ccnflnement 
for  defending  a  political  prisoner,  the  follow- 
ing cases  were  cited : 

"Mrs.  Ana  Vllma,  wife  of  another  prisoner 
named  Pena  Flel,  was  subjected  to  severe  tor- 
ture that  affected  her  uterus  In  particular; 
she  needed  medical  attention.  Her  husband 
was  also  tortured. 
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"All  priests  arrested  In  this  prison  were 
hung  by  their  feet,  completely  naked,  beaten 
and  given  electric  shocks.  Father  Augustine 
challenged  the  torturers  during  the  punish- 
ment. Invoking  Christ's  example. 

"In  cell  number  one,  next  door  to  mine,  a 
young  lady  was  111.  Her  name  was  Vera,  and 
she  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  told 
that  her  husband  was  In  worse  condition. 
Their  crime  was  that  they  knew  a  person 
wanted  by  the  political  police.  They  were  set 
free  on  a  Monday  but  until  Tuesday  of  the 
following  week  they  required  medical  atten- 
tion In  order  to  recover  sufficiently  to  travel. 
One  of  the  torttirers  said  that  "beating  Is  all 
right,  but  one  must  know  how  to  do  It." 

"A  young  student  also  arrived  at  the  place 
where  I  was.  He  was  a  physics  student  who 
had  been  expelled  by  his  university  on  the 
charge  of  subversion.  I  saw  him  after  his  first 
interrogation,  and  he  had  been  beaten  so 
badly  that  his  feet  were  so  swoll3n  that  he 
could  not  walk.  He  was  sent  to  the  Clinical 
Hospital  where  he  declared  that  his  wounds 
were  caused  by  torture.  The  torturers  had 
broken  bones  In  his  hands  and  feet. 

"The  prisoner  in  cell  number  four,  named 
Sebastlana,  suffered  a  mental  disturbance 
because  of  the  tortures,  and  no  medical 
treatment  was  g^ven  to  her. ' 

In  another  letter  written  by  a  56-year-old 
taxi  driver,  Severlno  B.  SUva,  there  Is  a  de- 
scription of  the  treatment  he  received  in  the 
military  village  of  Rio.  He  was  tortured  by 
starvation.  His  toenails  were  pulled  out  and 
razor  blades  were  forced  under  his  finger- 
nails. After  being  beaten,  he  went  through  a 
simulated  hanging.  He  still  awaits  trial  after 
11  months  of  Imprisonment  on  a  charge  of 
suspicion. 

THE  FORMS  OF  TORTTTRE 

The  declarations  and  reports  are  from  all 
parts  of  Brazil.  Almost  every  document  veri- 
fies that  commissioned  officers  of  the  police 
or  military  are  in  charge  of  Interrogations. 
The  torture  Is  generally  carried  out  at  the 
DOPS  headquarters  or  of  one  of  the  Intel- 
ligence services  (Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force), 
or  in  prison.  The  methods  of  torture  follow 
a  pattern. 

Beatings:  Usually  Inflicted  at  the  begin- 
ning and  during  interrogation.  Blows  are 
given  with  clubs,  metal  bars,  fists  and  feet. 
The  face,  ears,  stomach,  breasts  and  genitals 
are  the  most  frequent  targets  of  the  beatings. 

"Pau-de-Arara"  {Arara  Pole)  :  Hands  and 
feet  are  tied  together  and  a  pole  Inserted  be- 
tween them.  The  ends  of  the  pole  are  then 
supported  on  a  table  with  the  victim  hung 
face  down.  He  Is  often  left  In  this  position 
for  several  hours  while  submitted  to  other 
tortures.  In  some  documents  It  Is  repwrted 
that  alcohol  fires  are  lighted  on  the  floor 
below  the  victims  face.  Some  Individuals 
have  been  Incapacitated  for  long  periods  after 
this  torture  because  of  the  traumas  to  their 
legs,  arms  and  backs. 

Electric  shocks:  Current  Is  generated  by  a 
field  telephone  or  taken  directly  from  wall 
sockets.  Shocks  are  delivered  to  the  hands, 
feet,  tongue,  ears,  breast  and  genitals.  The 
victim  Is  often  soaked  with  water  In  order  to 
Increase  the  effect  of  the  shock.  The  cur- 
rent Is  frequently  Increased  so  as  to  cause  the 
entire  body  to  become  rigid  or  be  contorted 
by  muscular  spasms. 

The  Telephone:  Sharp  blows  with  the  flat 
hand  are  delivered  simultaneously  to  both 
ears.  This  causes  a  loss  of  balance.  Impair- 
ment of  hearing,  as  well  as  severe  pain. 

Sexual  abtise:  In  most  cases  the  docu- 
ments declare  that  the  prisoners  are  stripped 
of  their  clothes  at  the  Initiation  of  the  in- 
terrogation. Humiliation  Is  an  obvious  ele- 
ment in  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  tor- 
ture. The  genitals  of  both  men  and  women 
receive  considerable  attention  in  beatings 
and  the  administration  of  electric  shocks. 
Women  prisoners  are  often  violated  by  tor- 
turers or  are  turned  over  to  police  or  soldiers 
of  lower  rank  for  their  amusement.  Male 
prisoners  are  sometimes  forced  to  witness  the 
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sexual  abuse  of  their  wlvee,  children  or 
fiancees. 

Simulated  execution:  Prisoners  have  been 
taken  from  sessions  of  torture  or  awakened 
during  a  brief  respite  and  brought  before  a 
firing  squad  armed  with  blanks  or  empty 
rifies.  Others  have  been  drowned  in  buckets 
of  water  and  then  revived.  And  still  others 
have  been  hung  and  then  cut  down  after 
losing  consciousness. 

This  list  is  not  a  complete  catalog  of  all  of 
the  tortures  described  In  the  available  docu- 
mentation. It  Is,  however,  a  compilation  of 
those  mentioned  most  frequently  by  the 
victims. 

As  might  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances. Increasing  numbers  of  Brazilians  are 
leaving  their  homeland  to  seek  refuge  In 
other  countries.  Many  of  them  are  faced  with 
almost  Insurmountable  difficulties:  Improper 
or  Incomplete  travel  documents,  insufficient 
financial  resources,  hostile  military  regimes 
In  several  of  the  nearest  countries.  (The  best 
estimates  available  at  this  time  are  about 
500  in  Chile,  1300-1500  In  Uruguay  and  ap- 
proximately 2,000  In  Paris,  many  of  whom 
are  students  uncertain  that  they  can  safely 
return  to  Brazil.  Large  numbers  are  in  other 
countries.  Including  the  U.S.,  but  the  figures 
are  unavailable  since  many  of  them  fear  to 
declare  themselves  refugees.)  Although  the 
exodus  grows  each  day  and  the  p>otentlal  for 
future  refugees  Is  tremendous,  international 
refuge  organizations  have  done  little  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  this  new 
situation. 

Massive  efforts,  not  unlike  those  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  and  others  from  Europe 
and  Cubans  In  the  early  1960'6  may  now 
have  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  Brazilians.  The 
first  step  of  such  a  response  Is  now  being 
organized  by  a  group  of  individuals  from 
the  religious,  academic,  professional  and 
artistic  fields  In  New  York  City.  (For  Infor- 
mation, write:  The  Editor,  Christianity  and 
Crisis.) 

HOW   THE    tTNITZD    STATES    FTTS    IN 

All  Of  this  information  and  documentation 
of  torture  and  repression  becomes  even  more 
disturbing  when  the  extent  of  continuing 
U.S.  Government  and  business  Involvement 
in  Brazil  Is  recognized.  Very  little  open  criti- 
cism has  been  forthcoming  from  these  two 
institutions  regarding  the  course  of  events 
of  the  past  six  years  and  particularly  of 
recent  months. 

When  the  coup  occurred  In  1964  Ambassa- 
dor Lincoln  Gordon  received  It  with  open  sat- 
isfaction. He  said  It  was  "perhaps  as  signif- 
icant to  the  defense  of  the  Free  World  as 
the  Slno-Sovlet  split  and  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan."  Through  his  Infiuence  Wash- 
ington recognized  the  military  regime  within 
24  hours. 

Significantly,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  Increased  Its  expenditures  in 
Brazil  from  $15.1  million  In  1964  to  tl22.1 
million  In  1965.  It  has  proposed  a  $187  mil- 
lion program  for  1970.  In  addition,  the  US 
military  has  maintained  the  largest  of  Its 
Latin  American  missions  In  Brazil,  with  over 
100  advisers  on  the  staff.  The  Military  As- 
sistance Program  provided  $24.9  million  In 
1967  and  $19.4  million  In  1968.  Between  1964 
and  1968  2,255  military  men  passed  through 
Its  training  program. 

The  one  brief  (four-month)  Interruption 
In  US  support  occurred  after  the  closing  of 
Congress  In  1968.  Some  observers  believe  that 
aid  and  Eisslstance  were  restored  quickly  be- 
cause of  the  Inconvenience  caused  to  US  busi- 
ness and  banks  by  the  suspension,  US  Invest- 
ment there  accounts  for  $1,326  million  of  the 
$7,314  million  invested  In  all  of  South 
America. 

This  article  is  not  Intended  to  be  sensa- 
tional. Its  purpose  Is,  rather,  to  awaken 
American  Christians  and  public  opinion  to 
this  horrendous  terror  and  Inhumanity.  The 
authorities  of  Brazil  are  concerned  about 
their  image  abroad,  and  esftecially   in  the 
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United  States,  from  which  they  receive  mas- 
sive foreign  aid  and  investment  capital.  In- 
ternational outcries  may  not  bring  democracy 
back  to  Brazil,  but  it  may  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  its  present  policies  in  the 
treatment  of  political  prisoners. 

Regardless  of  what  its  Impact  in  Brazil 
may  be.  we  must  not— cannot — any  longer 
allow  our  Government  and  business  to  quietly 
supper:  a  type  of  government  that  we — and 
prior  to  certain  recent  erosions  of  our  own 
civilization  in  the  past  at  least — have  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  our  way  of  life.  What 
Brazil  does  is  ultimately  her  own  problem: 
what  we  do  to  support,  and  thereby  encour- 
age, her  dehumanizing  policy  of  repression 
Is  our  problem.  Brazil — a  nation  that  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  interna- 
tional culture — may  be  losing  the  respect  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  but  we  can  only 
wonder  how  much  greater  is  her  loss  than 
ours. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1970) 

Thi  Brazilian   Church   May   Be  Christian 

AmR  All 

( By  Col  man  McCarthy) 

No  doubt  exists  any  longer  that  the  mil- 
itary men  running  Brazil  are  stylists  in  tor- 
ture, violence  and  hounding.  Too  many  re- 
ports from  reliable  witnesses  have  appeared 
in  the  North  American  and  European  press 
for  anyone  to  think  that  the  current  oppres- 
sion Is  merely  a  lapse  In  taste  by  Gen.  Eml- 
llo  Medici  and  his  six-year-old  government. 
The  aim  of  the  torture,  backed  by  the  same 
kind  of  secret  police  tactics  used  In  Ger- 
many. Spain.  Portugal  and  Italy  in  an  ear- 
lier era  and  In  Greece,  Haiti.  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  today.  Is  to  keep  the  opposition 
silent,  afraid  and  in  view. 

TTie  students.  Journalists,  professors,  labor 
organizers,  social  workers,  priests  Eind  others 
who  are  among  the  p>otential  targets  of  tor- 
ture In  Brazil  have  been  put  in  a  strained 
stance.  Do  they  resist  by  fighting  violence 
with  counter-violence?  Or  do  they  hold  out 
and  work  for  the  peaceful  revolution  that 
their  country,  crushed  by  poverty,  disease 
and  Illiteracy,  desperately  needs? 

Large  numbers  are  now  joining  both 
groups.  But  many  who  go  for  the  second  do 
so  because  much  of  the  leadership  in  the 
Catholic  Church  Is  both  vocal  and  risk-tak- 
ing In  opposing  the  military  dictators.  "Sur- 
prisingly." viTltes  Prof.  Ralph  Delia  Cava  of 
Queen's  College.  N.Y..  In  last  week's  Com- 
monweal, "the  Brazilian  Catholic  Church, 
once  a  mainstay  of  the  status  quo.  has 
emerged  for  a  variety  of  reasons  as  the  only 
national  Institution  that  remains  capable  of 
defending  the  principles  of  freedom.  Justice 
and  social  change  in  the  face  of  government 
repression." 

The  church  in  Brazil,  as  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America,  has  long  been  a  sleeping  part- 
ner of  the  rich  and  the  military.  Officially, 
it  passed  out  the  sacraments  and  rites,  a 
coin-machine  operation  from  which  bless- 
ings dropp>ed  like  candles  on  which  the  poor 
were  meant  to  suck  for  comfort,  not  thirst 
for  change.  Unofficially,  it  was  the  chaplain 
church,  blessing  the  landowners  who  vir- 
tually enslaved  the  poor  by  forcing  many  of 
them  to  live  on  less  than  $350  a  year.  TTie 
self-cowed  clergy  dared  not  defy  the  army 
or  the  rich,  fearing  economic  pressures  on  re- 
ligious hospitals,  schools  and  parishes. 

A  few  years  ago.  from  northeast  Brazil, 
a  small,  slim  man  with  a  strong  clear  mind 
spoke  out,  quickly  to  become  a  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  figure  to  the  Brazilian  social  move- 
ment Since  then.  Archbishop  Helder  Camara 
has  been  rattling  the  generals,  exposing  the 
rich,  but  perhaps  most  Important,  making  it 
clear  to  the  poor  that  they  have  a  right  to 
something  better  and  there  is  a  way  to  get 
It  Last  October  2.  the  centennial  of  Oancll.l. 
Camara  outlined  the  theme   of     his  move- 
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ment  called  Action,  Justice  and  Peace. 
"Many  Latin  American  governments,  per- 
haps without  realizing  and  without  caring, 
are  preparing  an  explosion  worse  than  the 
nuclear  bombs,  worse  than  the  H-bomb:  It  Is 
the  M-bomb,  the  bomb  of  misery.  (This 
explosion)  Is  prepared  by  those  who  cower 
before  the  powerful  and  the  privileged  and 
make  a  show  of  elaborate  reforms  and  ways 
to  execute  them,  but  who  afterward  leave 
the  situation  as  It  la  to  see  U  it  won't  take 
care  of  Itself." 

In  calling  for  non-violent,  structural  re- 
forms in  Brazil,  Camara  Is  labeled  a  Com- 
munist by  the  right,  a  sUndard  dismissal  of 
anyone  who  fights  a  little  too  hard  for  the 
poor.  Prom  the  far  left,  Camara  gets  it  also, 
because  he  insists  on  non-violence.  He  is  firm 
about  the  latter,  not  Just  from  his  pacifism, 
but  also  practicality.  "If  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  violence  here,  Brazil  would  be 
crushed  immediately,  either  by  the  United 
States  ...  or  by  the  USSR.  To  change  one  for 
the  other  of  those  two  powers  would  all  be  the 
same,  as  neither  of  the  two  serve  for  Brazil- 
ians." 

Lumping  together  America  and  Russia  Is 
not  Camara's  exclusive  Idea.  In  October 
1968.  the  moderate  newspaper.  Jomal  do 
Brazil,  expressed  what  observers  say  Is  a 
widespread  sentiment:  "Russians  and  North 
Americans  proceed  as  If  they  were  Invaders 
from  Mars.  They  are  of  another  race,  an- 
other civilization.  This  planet  Is  a  colony 
which  they  exploit  shamelessly  and  whose 
Inhabitants — us — as  the  Inferior  beings  that 
we  are.  can  continue  dying  of  hunger  in  our 
sun-baked   and   noisy  craters." 

Gen.  Medici  and  his  terrorists  know  better 
than  to  jail,  torture  or  otherwise  silence 
Camara.  He  is  too  well  known  internation- 
ally and  too  revered  locally.  But  the  gov- 
ernment moves  in  on  less  prominent  clergy. 
Last  December,  a  military  court  Indicated 
the  bishop  of  Volta  Redonda  on  charges  of 
"subversion."  Fifteen  of  his  priests  were 
also  brought  up  on  charges.  Their  trial,  like 
the  bishop's  is  pending,  with  no  date  set. 
Other  priests  have  been  Imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured, as  well  as  many  nuns  and  laymen. 
Forcefully,  one  bishop,  Joao  Costa,  recentlv 
denounced  the  government's  treatment  of 
political  prisoners:  The  latter  "have  been 
violently  beaten  and  tortured.  I  am  making 
this  denunciation  so  that  there  shall  be  elim- 
inated once  and  for  all  from  all  Investiga- 
tions, those  procedures  which  dishonor  all 
those  who  practice  them  and  render  the 
process  of  justice  suspect." 

All  of  this  puts  the  Vatican  on  the  spot  It 
has  245  bishops  in  what  is  the  world's  most 
Catholic  country — at  least  nominally  Catho- 
lic, which  means  making  Mass  perhapw  twice 
a  year.  The  Pope,  who  has  received  a  report 
called  "Terror  and  Torture  in  Brazil."  knows 
he  cannot  play  It  safe  much  longer — or  as 
Pius  XII  did  during  Hitler's  Germany,  play 
it  silent.  The  Vatican  naturally  supports  non- 
violent reform.  But  preached  from  across  an 
ocean,  this  stance  risks  becoming  an  accom- 
plice to  the  current  economic  and  political 
structures  that  also  do  violence — not  by  bul- 
lets or  thumbscrews,  perhaps,  but  by  keeping 
the  poor  in  their  poverty  through  unjust 
laws  or  by  letting  greedy  land-owners  con- 
tinue to  hoard  the  land.  Many  in  the  Third 
World  are  beginning  to  believe  that  this 
kind  of  violence  Is  infinitely  more  criminal 
than  the  war  games  played  bv  Che-style 
guerrillas 

The  Brazilian  generals,  like  the  Greek 
colonels,  are  touchy  about  their  image  in  the 
United  States  and  work  hard  to  keep  it  pol- 
ished: this  is  where  the  massive  foreign  aid 
and  private  Investment  capital  comes  from, 
with  bad  days  to  come  were  the  well  to  run 
dry. 

But  the  U.S.  should  be  less  of  a  worry  to 
the  Brazilian  government  than  the  Church. 
American   businessmen    will   not   likely   pull 


back  their  money  and  Investments  so  long 
as  the  generals  say  they  are  devoted  to  "stop- 
ping communism."  The  Church — or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  exemplified  by  Helder  Ca- 
mara and  a  growing  number  of  bishops 
and  thousands  of  clergy  and  laymen — sees 
through  the  big  talk  about  anti-communism. 
That  Is  not  the  real  battle.  "When  will  we 
be  able  to  show  everybody,"  said  Camara  last 
fall,  "that  the  number  one  problem  is  not 
the  clash  between  East  and  West,  but  be- 
tween North  and  South — that  Is,  between 
the  developed  world  and  the  underdeveloped 
world?  When  will  we  be  able  to  help  every- 
body understand  that  misery  is  the  enslaver, 
the  assassin  par  excellence  and  that  it  Is 
the  war  against  misery  which  should  be  the 
number  one  and  only  war  upon  which  we 
must  focus  our  energy  and  resources?" 

Camara  doesn't  know  the  answer  to  his 
questions.  But  he  does  know  his  country 
seethes  with  the  poor  and  the  hungry  who 
demand  answers  soon.  Christianity,  which 
has  solved  the  problems  of  the  next  world 
seems  ready,  at  least  In  Brazil,  to  begin  solv- 
ing some  of  the  problems  of  this  world. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13.  1970] 

Nrw  Brazil  Purge  Hrrs  10  Scientists 
(By  Leonard  Greenwood) 

Rio  De  Janeiro. — Brazil's  small  scientific 
community  is  reeling  from  Its  second  politi- 
cal purge  in  a  year. 

Ten  scientists,  including  several  known 
Internationally,  have  been  fired  from  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  here  and  stripped  of 
their  political  rights. 

A  government  spokesman  said  the  decision 
had  been  made  by  President  Emilio  Gar- 
rastazu  Medici  after  "careful  investigation" 
had  shown  the  scientists  to  be  "agents  of 
subversion  and  enemies  of  the  regime." 

The  withdrawal  of  their  political  rights 
makes  It  virtually  impossible  for  them  to 
continue  scientific  work  in  Brazil.  Anyone 
who  loses  his  rights  is  forbidden  to  work  for 
any  government-supported  organization  and 
there  are  almost  no  private  laboratories. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  between  60  and  70 
scientists  were  fired  from  research,  techni- 
cal and  teaching  posts  and  some  also  lost 
their  political  rights. 

In  Brazil,  which  has  a  scientific  commu- 
nity of  only  about  5.000  in  a  population  of  94 
million,  the  effects  of  last  year's  purge  was 
psychologically  staggering. 

"People  were  Just  beginning  to  settle  down 
again  after  that  when  this  latest  blow  fell," 
one  Brazilian  scientist  said.  "All  the  old  fears 
have  been  awakened  again.  People  are  saying 
there  are  more  lists.  God  knows  who'll  be 
next." 

The  director  of  the  Cruz  Institute,  Guil- 
herme  Lacorte,  is  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
case,  which  he  describes  as  "one  of  those 
things  that  happens."  He  says  only  that  the 
departure  of  the  10  men  need  not  affect  the 
working  of  the  Institute. 

The  victims,  who  are  in  an  extremely  vul- 
nerable situation  with  accusations  of  sub- 
version hanging  over  them,  refuse  to  meet 
reporters. 

The  men  were  reported  to  be  carrying  out 
work  on  many  diseases.  The  institute, 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  has 
made  Important  contributions  to  world 
medicine,  especially  in  the  field  of  yellow 
fever. 

Brazilian  scientists  say  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  of  them  could  be  accused  of  sub- 
version. None  was  working  on  a  Job  even 
remotely  connected   with   national  security. 

As  Is  the  case  with  most  of  Brazil's  scien- 
tific community,  all  10  are  known  to  have 
liberal  ideas  about  society.  "You'd  have  to 
stretch  imagination  a  long  way  to  see  them 
as  Communists."  one  eminent  Brazilian  sci- 
entist said. 

Other   scientists   ridicule   Lacortc's  state- 
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ment.  They  say  the  10  men  were  key  figures 
In  a  small  team  of  high-level  researchers  at 
Cruz.  Without  them,  they  add.  some  depart- 
ments, Including  physiology  and  entomology, 
may  have  to  close,  the  scientific  standing  of 
the  institute  will  be  damaged  and  Brazilian 
research  In  certain  fields  will  be  retarded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIEST  TELLS  OP  COMMUNIST 
BRUTALITY  IN  LAOS 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in 
this  warm  and  glowing  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack, 
who  will  retire  from  public  life  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress.  His  departure  from 
this  House  will  sadden  us,  his  colleagues, 
his  constituents,  and  his  legion  of  friends 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

He  has  been  a  Speaker  who  helped 
sustain  the  Republic  during  its  recent, 
trying  years.  The  cries  for  and  against 
seniority,  the  cries  for  and  against  a 
more  partisan  form  of  government,  the 
cries  for  and  against  a  more  "liberal"  or 
a  more  "conservative"  path  of  policy — aU 
of  these  cries  and  coimter-cries  could 
only  have  been  met  and  subsxmied  under 
the  sort  of  moderate  and  enlightened 
leadership  which  John  McCormack 
brought  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  his  tenure  as  Speaker.  He  has 
acted  as  this  country's  physician-in- 
residence  to  bind  up  poUtical  wounds.  He 
has  been  the  kind  of  man  mentioned  in 
the  beatitudes : 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall 
see  God. 

John  McCormack  was  a  poor,  Irish 
boy  who  helped  support  his  widowed 
mother  by  selling  newspapers  on  the 
streets  of  South  Boston.  He  grew  up  In  a 
hard  school  to  become  a  member  of  his 
State's  house  of  representatives  and  its 
senate,  and  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  70th  to 
91st  Congresses.  He  became  E>emocratic 
majority  leader  under  his  great  mentor 
and  friend,  the  late  Sam  Rayburn,  during 
the  79th  Congress,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  upon  the  death  of  Mr,  Rayburn  in 
1961. 

His  honorary  degrees,  awarded  by  such 
institutions  as  Tufts  College  and  George- 
town University,  are  numerous.  His  hon- 
ors include  the  Order  of  Malta  First  Class 
and  the  Order  of  Saint  Gregory.  John 
McCormack.  as  a  man  and  as  a  legisla- 
tor, has,  during  a  long  and  productive 
lifetime,  well  served  his  country  and  his 
faith. 

We  salute  him,  in  a  troubled  and 
changing  period,  as  a  man  who  held  back 
waves  of  irresponsibility  so  that  we 
could  achieve  needed  changes  behind  the 
dike  of  constitutional  order.  He  takes 
with  him  into  retirement  the  gratitude 
of  his  brothers  in  this  House  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Speaker  McCormack.  I  wish  you  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  and  good  health  in  the  years 
ahead  after  your  retirement. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  fury 
from  the  Senate  about  the  presence  of 
300  or  so  American  military  attaches  in 
the  little  landlocked  nation  of  Laos.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  less  about  the  presence 
there  of  more  than  65,000  North  Viet- 
namese. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  about  alleged 
American  casualties  inadvertently  caused 
when  American  planes  flew  in  support  of 
Laotian  forces  trying  to  keep  their  coun- 
try from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists.  But  we 
heard  very  httle  of  coldblooded,  purpose- 
ful, indiscriminate  murder  of  civilians 
by  North  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  Com- 
munists. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  this  recent  account  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  of  the  experiences 
of  a  Catholic  priest  who  has  spent  14 
years  in  Laos  and  tried  recently  to  de- 
scribe Communist  terrorism  and  murder 
to  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees. 

Father  Matt  Menger  says  he  expects  to 
die  in  Laos.  He  says  15  of  his  fellow 
priests  have  been  murdered  by  the  Com- 
munists. But  he  says  that  of  11  wit- 
nesses, only  the  testimony  of  one  was 
published  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  news- 
paper— one  concerning  indiscriminate 
American  bombing.  The  other  10,  Father 
Menger  says,  stressed  that  U.S.  bombing 
was  not  indiscriminate.  He  states  that 
Communist-inflicted  casualties  were  far 
more  numerous  than  any  caused  by  U.S. 
intervention. 

The  account  in  full  follows : 
Says    Reds    Kn.i.m    15    Colleagues — Priest 
TELL.S  OF  Murders  in  Laos 
(By  Allan  Hale) 
Father  Matt  Menger  expects  to  die  in  Laos. 
Since  1960.  he  says,  15  of  his  colleagues  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Communlste. 

He  stood  unnoticed  and  silent  Friday  at 
the  rear  of  a  crowded  hall  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity while  students  talked  of  the  future  of 
ROTC  and  black  students  took  over  the  meet- 
ing to  present  a  list  of  demands. 

A  missionary  priest  who  has  been  In  Laos 
14  years,  he  had  never  seen  a  militant  student 
gathering  before.  He  was  in  St.  Louis  on  a 
visit  after  testifying  at  a  Senate  hearing  In 
Washington  Thursday. 

Leaving  the  student  meeting  at  Busch 
Memorial  Center  he  walked  away  across  the 
campus,  a  tall,  lean  man  Indistinguishable 
from  other  priests  crossing  the  walks. 

He  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  Once  he  burst 
out:  "We  dont  have  a  university  in  Laos.  Not 
one.  If  only  we  had  a  university.  We  wouldn't 
burn  It  dovfn." 

He  fell  silent  again  for  several  minutes, 
then  "I  wouldn't  have  believed  It.  I'm  glad 
I  saw  It.  Otherwise,  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
It." 

He  had  heard  of  the  St.  Louis  University 
meeting  by  chance  and  had  gone  to  listen,  not 
to  participate.  "It  Is  not  my  university,"  he 
said  carefully  .  .  .  "and  I  know  more  about 
the  problems  of  Laos  than  I  do  those  of 
America." 

He  had  been  summoned  to  a  hearing 
Thursday  conducted  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
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nedy.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  on  civilian  war  casualty 
problems  in  Indochina. 

He  did  not  think,  he  said  Friday,  that  the 
committee  had  liked  his  answers  to  questions. 

"I  stated,  when  Sen.  Kennedy  was  pressing 
me  about  the  casualties,  I  stated  Just  one 
little  example  of  15  civilians  I  knew  very 
well.  I've  lived  with  these  men  for  some 
years,  who  were  actually  murdered  by  the 
Communists — 16  Catholic  priests.  We  are  only 
100  in  the  whole  country,  but  they  have  killed 
16,  not  In  any  bombing  or  village-shelling 
but  in  cold  blood." 

StiU  talking  of  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ing. Father  Menger  went  on: 

"Of  the  11  witnesses  who  testified,  the 
testimony  of  only  one  was  publUhed.  at  least 
in  the  Washington  Post,  entitled  Indiscrim- 
inate Bombing  of  CivlUans  in  Laos  Alleged'. 
The  other  witnesses,  all  of  them,  including 
myself,  testified  that  the  U.S.  bombing  in 
Laos  was  not  indiscriminate.  On  the  contrary. 

"In  my  testimony  I  brought  out  the  large 
number  of  civilians  wounded  and  killed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  our  country.  The 
Communist-Inflicted  casualltles  were  far,  far 
more  numerous  than  any  inflicted  by  the 
American  Intervention." 

There  are  believed  to  be  67,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Laos,  he  said.  "In  addition 
it  U  very  rarely  printed  that  there  are  12  000 
to  14,000  Chinese  Communist  troops  who'are 
building  a  road  in  Laos.  The  news  media 
today  stress  the  presence  of  300  American 
military  advisers." 

President  Nixon's  move  Into  Cambodia  has 
not  extended  the  war,  he  said.  It  had  already 
been  extended  throughout  the  entire  region 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

For  years  Father  Menger  has  given  Laotian 
villagers  medical  treatment  for  anything 
from  malaria  to  wild  animal  bites.  He  has 
helped  rebuild  churches  and  schools  and 
homes  after  the  tide  of  war  has  rolled  over 
them  and  organized  distribution  of 
emergency  food. 

They  call  him  "The  Tall  Priest"  in  Laos 
and  with  his  fluent  Lao  he  has  Interpreted  at 
high-level  conferences  between  American  and 
Laotian  officials.  Therefore  he  is  a  marked 
man.  He  Intends  to  return  to  Laos  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"I  dont  expect  to  live."  he  says  calmly 
"But  It  does  not  matter  if  I  die  next  month 
at  the  age  of  40.  with  a  bullet  In  the  back  of 
the  head,  or  at  95  on  an  inner-spring  mat- 
tress. I  am  doing  something." 


THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  conclude  at  this  time  my  presenta- 
tion of  portions  of  a  report  of  a  pilot 
study  of  possible  applications  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  to  the  appropriations 
process  of  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  this  study- 
entirely  unofficial— was  undertaken  by  a 
seminar  group  at  American  University 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  K. 
Chacko,  professorial  lecturer  and  sys- 
tems scientist. 

I  believe  this  interesting  voluntary  ef- 
fort represents  a  useful  contribution  to 
our  current  active  consideration  of  ways 
in  which  modem  informational  analysis 
techniques  might  be  used  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  legislative  branch. 

The  final  portion  of  the  paper  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Chacko  and  his  associates 
follows: 
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Thb  Systems  Approach 


ASSUME    EACH    EUEMZNT    HIERARCHT    TO    BE 

EqCALLT     CONSISTENT 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  straight-Jacket  Illustrative 
scores  at  the  horizontal  or  vertical  levels.  The 
members  of  the  Seminar  had  very  little 
Itnowledge  of  the  preferences  that  the  admin- 
istrative personnel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  have  employed  In  either 
achieving  the  goals  that  have  been  set  or  In 
weighing  them.  Nevertheless,  each  Study 
Team  Group  that  pursued  the  different 
hierarchical  choices  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
ments tried  conscientiously  to  relate  It  In 
a  responsible  manner  to  the  overall  objective 
of     averting     national     ecological     disaster. 


I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Owing  to  the  differences  In  professional  and 
personal  background,  the  nonfulfillment  of 
the  organlsmlc  objectives  of  averting  eco- 
logical disaster  was  given  the  penalty  ranging 
from  one  billion  to  50  billion.  Assuming  that 
the  protagonist  of  each  element  was  equally 
consistent,  how  would  the  Congressional 
decision-maker  decide  among  the  competing 
claims  for  the  same  limited  resources? 

SET    ORGANISMIC    OBJECTrVE    NONFULFILI.MSNT 
PENALTY    AT    50     X      10" 

The  preferred  tactical  choice  In  Element  1 
was:  Improve  Are  prevention 'fighting  tech- 
niques with  a  weighted  penalty  of  150,  com- 
pared with  the  weighted  penalty  for  non- 
fulfillment of  the  organlsmlc  objective  of 
one  billion. 
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To  make  a  valid  comparison  between  the 
claims  of  this  particular  tactical  choice  and, 
say,  the  tactical  choice  of  Improving  routes 
to  more  distant  areas  in  the  national  forests, 
its  weighted  penalty  score  of  300  miist  be 
related  to  the  corresponding  penalty  for  non- 
fulfillment of  not  one  billion  but  50  billiona. 
Although  the  weighted  penalty  score  Itself 
Is  twice  that  of  the  first  tactical  choice,  the 
much  larger  base  against  which  It  has  to  be 
compared  in  fact  reduced  the  resource  alloca- 
tion for  the  same.  In  Table  10  the  organlsmlc 
objective  nonfulfillment  jienalty  Is  set  at  the 
highest  level  of  50  billion.  Accordingly,  the 
tactical  choice  of  fire  prevention /fighting 
techniques  gets  a  score  of  7,500  compared 
with  only  300  for  improving  the  roads  to 
more  distant  areas. 


TABLE  lO.-EQUALIZING  THE  5-BUDGET  ELEMENT  PENALTIES  FOR  NONFULFILLMENT: 
SET  ORGANISMIC  OBJECTIVE  NONFULFILLMENT  PENALTY  AT  50X10' 


1.  TicticJl  choice:  Improve  fire  prevention  fighting  techniques: 

50X10« 

X     150     = 

ixio» 

2.  Tactical  choice:  Create  new  cities  in  semiwild  forests: 

50X10» 

X      50    = 

8xl0« 

3.  Tictical  choice:  Improve  routes  to  more  distant  areas: 

50X10* 

7,  SCO 
311 
300 

4.  Tactical  choice:  Preserve  trees  by  better  tarmine: 
50X10' 

450 
83 

ioxio» 

5.  Tactical  choice:  State  assistance  tor  land  acquisition: 
50X10" 

12X10' 
Total  lor  5  tactical  choices 

8,644 

V     300     - 

50XIO» 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

Once  the  tactical  choices  are  each  related 
to  the  organlsmlc  objective  of  averting  na- 
tional ecological  disaster,  the  relative  allo- 
cation of  resources  to  each  can  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of: 

1.  Penalty  score. 

2.  Weighted  penalty. 

3.  Organlsmlc  level  penalty. 

The  change  by  the  Congressional  decision- 
maker of  the  organlsmlc  objectives  would 
change  the  organlsmlc  level  penalties  and 
corresponding  tactical  level  penalty  scores. 
Should  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
change  the  number  and  or  Importance  of 
alternative  strategic  and  tactical  choices 
to  accomplish  the  organlsmlc  objective,  that 
would  be  reflected  in  the  penalty  scores  and/ 
or  penalty  levels  by  hierarchy. 

It  bears  repetition  that: 

1.  The  Congressional  decision-maker  de- 
cides what  the  organlsmlc  objectives  should 
be.  and  can  change  them: 

2.  The  agencies  of  the  Government  decide 
upon  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the 
organlsmlc  objectives  and  can  change  them. 

In  this  study,  there  are  14  tactical  choices 
Identified  as  competing  for  the  achievement 
of  the  overall  objective.  They  are  listed  In 
Table  11.  The  weighted  penalty  scores  for 
the  14  tactical  choices  together  came  to 
30.712. 

Table  11 

I    Avert  ecological   disaster 100 

n    Improve  the  environment 80 

ELEMENT     I.     FOREST     PROTECTION     UTILIZATION 

Improve  fire  prevention/fighting  tech- 
niques. 

Prevent  strip  mining. 
I»revent  strip  logging. 

ELEMENT  2.  ACQUTSTTION  OF  LAND 

Create  new  cities  In  semlwlld  forests. 
Move  to  suburban  areas  with  civil  systems 
electronic  products. 

ELEMENT  3.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Improve  routes  to  more  distant  areas. 
Education  of  the  public  on  fire  protection. 
Demonstration  of  effects  of  violating  en- 
vironmental ethic. 

ELEMENT  4.  BtmSAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Preserve  trees  by  better  farming. 

Establish  criteria  on  fossil  fuels  (e.g.  oil) 
mining. 

Improve  seed  Inventory  replenishment  to 
restore  land. 


I      ELEMENT  S.  BUREAU  OF  OITTDOOR  RECREATION 

State  assistance  for  land  acquisition. 

State  assistance  to  acquisition  of  urban 
land  for  recreation. 

State  assistance  to  acquisition  of  indus- 
trial land  for  recreation. 

As  a  first  approximation,  consider  that  the 
14  tactical  choices  are  the  only  measures 
open  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
complish the  organlsmic  objective.  In  that 
case.  Improved  fire  prevention/fighting  tech- 
niques with  its  score  of  7,500  claims  24.2  Tc  of 
the  total  budget. 

Similarly,  prevent  strip  mining  with  Its 
score  of  9.500  claims  30.:  ""r  of  the  total  budg- 
et allocation,  and  so  on. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  a  simplified  com- 
puter program  was  written,  and  the  budge- 
tary allocation  based  on  these  hypothetical 
hierarchic  objectives  was  made  for  both  FY 
1970  and  FY  1971. 

CREED 

Turning  now  from  the  tactical  choices 
open  to  the  pursuit  of  the  organic  objective 
to  their  logical  groupings,  what  can  be  said 
about  the  14  tactical  choices  employed  In 
this  study? 

Improving  fire  prevention  'fighting  tech- 
niques; preserving  trees  by  better  farming; 
and  improving  seed  Inventory  replenishment 
clearly  conserve  natural  resources.  Simi- 
larly, prevention  of  strip  logging,  strip  min- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  criteria  on  fos- 
sil fuel  mining  was  designed  to  regulate. 
The  education  of  the  public  on  fire  preven- 
tion and  the  demonstration  of  the  effects  of 
violating  environmental  ethics  are  designed 
to  educate.  The  tactical  choices  to  im- 
prove roads  to  more  distant  areas,  state  as- 
sistance for  land  acquisition  In  general  and 
urban  and  industrial  land  in  particular,  ac- 
cent the  facility  to  enjoy.  Finally  the  cre- 
ation of  cities  in  semi-wild  forests  and  the 
move  to  suburban  areas  of  electronic  product 
industries  are  designed  to  develop  the  en- 
vironment. 

Combining  the  first  letter  of  these  five  ac- 
tivities, the  acronym  CREED  is  evolved. 

The  Congressional  decision-maker  can  look 
at  the  allocation  of  resources  under  each  of 
these  categories  as  shown  in  Table  12  and 
decide,  for  Instance,  that  the  allocation  of 
65%  of  resources  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
environment  may  be  too  much  and  the  al- 
location of  1.5%  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment 
of  the  environment  too  little.  He  could  in- 
struct  that    certain   other   percentages,  say 


37%  and  25%  may  be  more  appropriate.  He 
can  ask  for  the  decreasing  of  the  allocation 
to  regulatory  activities  from  65%  to  37% ,  and 
the  Increase  of  the  allocation  of  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  enjoyment  of  the  environment 
from  1.57c  to  25%.  The  methodology  of  the 
present  study  requires  the  indication  from 
the  decision-maker  as  to  where  he  would 
want  to  make  the  change,  so  that  the  total 
of  resources  to  all  of  CREED  Is  100% 

Table  12.  CREED 

CONSERVE,     27.19% 

Percent 
Improve  fire  prevention/fighting  tech- 
niques     24.42 

Preserve  trees  by  better  farming 1.47 

Improve  seed  inventory  replenishment 
to  restore  land 1.30 

REGT7LATE,     65.43% 

Prevent  strip  logging 32.  55 

Prevent  strip  mining 30.93 

Establish  criteria  on  fossil  fuel  (e.g. 
oil)    mining 1.95 

EDUCATE,     4.88% 

Education  of  the  public  on  fire  pre- 
vention         3.74 

Demonstration,  of  effects  of  violating 

environmental  ethics  1.  14 

ENJOY,     1.50% 

Improve  routes  to  more  distant  areas.  0.  98 

State  assistance  for  land  acquisition.-  0.26 
State  assistance  to  acquisition  of  urban 

land    0.13 

State  assistance  to  acquisition  of  in- 
dustrial land 0.  13 

DEVELOP,     1.00% 

Create  new  cities  in  semiwild  forests..     0.  98 
Move  to  suburban  areas  with  civil  sys- 
tems electronic  products 0.02 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  Introductory  study 
has  been  to  explore  the  use  of  the  systems 
approach  to  help  the  systematic  evaluation 
of  the  budget  request  by  the  Congressional 
decision-makers  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
Budget  figures  for  FY  1970  and  FY  1971 
were  selected,  and  some  55%  of  the  total 
budget  (NOA)  represented  In  five  elements 
was  identified  for  analysis. 

Using  the  organlsmlc,  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal hierarchy  of  objectives,  the  five  elements 
were  associated  with  a  single,  overall  ob- 
jective:    Averting    national    ecological    dla- 
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aster.  Alternative  measures  of  meeting  this 
overall  objective  were  systematically  de- 
veloped for  each  of  the  five  elements. 

A  systematic  comparison  was  made  of  dif- 
ferent tactical  level  choices,  horizontally; 
and  also  of  each  tactical  choice  with  its 
higher  level  of  objectives  at  the  strategic 
and  organlsmic  level,  vertically. 

The  consequence  of  nonfulfillment  of  each 
of  the  tactical  level  choices  upon  the  or- 
ganlsmic objective  were  illustratively  put 
into  numerical  terms.  Based  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  tswtlcal  objective  to  each 
other  and  each  tactical  objective  to  the  cor- 
responding strategic  and  organlsmlc  objec- 
tives, the  allocations  of  the  Interior  Budget 
were   demonstrated. 

The  strength  of  the  systems  approach  ex- 
plored with  respect  to  the  appropriate  evalu- 
ation lies  in  the  consistency  of  Its  method- 
ology which  forces  the  user  to  make  explicit 
his  hidden  assumptions  and  values,  so  that 
alternative  means  of  accomplishing  the  same 
objective  can  be  identified  and  evaluated: 
and  also  courses  and  consequences  corre- 
sponding to  altogether  different  sets  of  over- 
all objective  themes. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  VIETNAM  WRITES 
HIS  PARENTS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  send  troops 
into  Cambodia  to  destroy  enemy  con- 
centrations have  been  the  subjects  of 
major  controversy  over  the  past  several 
weeks.  Everyone  is  hearing  what  the 
students  on  our  campuses  are  saying,  but 
too  few  have  heard  what  our  young  men 
who  are  serving  in  Vietnam  have  to  say. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Philip  Foss  to  his  mother 
and  father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Foss 
of  Michigan,  N.  Dak.  Philip  is  serving  his 
country  in  Vietnam  and  his  letter  speaks 
for  itself. 

I  include  the  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  I  know  you've  waited 
a  long  time  for  this  letter,  and  that  I  should 
have  written  sooner  but  I'll  get  this  one  in 
the  mall. 

I  got  both  of  your  packages.  The  bread 
was  in  fine  shape  as  was  the  sausage  and 
cheese.  It  didn't  last  20  minutes  once  it  got 
here.  I  ate  about  8  or  10  sandwiches  myself 
and  let  the  other  fellows  have  the  rest.  It 
was  the  best  sandwich  I've  had  In  nearly 
a  year.  I  suppyose  you're  wondering  what  is 
g^)lng  on  over  here.  Well,  Nixon  made  the 
best  move  of  anyone  so  far.  He  is  going  to 
finish  It.  Over  where  you  are,  you  don't  know 
all  that  is  happening,  but  from  here,  I  can 
hear  the  52's  bombing  in  Cambodia.  It 
sounds  like  drums  rolling.  The  only  way  to 
end  this  is  to  go  after  them.  But  the  main 
thing  Is  that  the  people  at  home  stand  to- 
gether whether  Nixon  is  right  or  wrong.  We 
are  in  Cambodia  now  and  it's  too  late  to 
back  out.  So  we  must  go  ahead  and  finish 
the  mission  and  hope  we  have  done  right. 
In  my  own  mind,  this  will  be  the  turning 
point.  I  would  have  made  the  same  decision 
If  it  were  for  me  to  decide. 

My  time  Is  nearly  over.  It's  been  ten 
months  now  and  they've  gone  fairly  fast.  One 
day  I'll  be  walking  in  the  door.  I  can't  wait 
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to  eat  some  food  again.  I  never  gave  It  much 
thought  until  I  didn't  have  It  anymore.  I  miss 
all  that  food,  vegetable  soup  with  dumplings, 
chile.  I  could  go  on  forever. 

This  Is  the  busy  time  at  home,  I  suppose 
The  farmers  with  their  crops  and  you  with 
insurance.  When  the  grain  is  ripe,  I'll  see  It 
this  year. 

Hope  you're  both  in  the  best  of  health. 
Tell  the  people  you  finally  got  a  letter  from 
me.  Take  good  care  of  yourselves. 
Love,  your  son 

Phillip. 
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THE  HARD  HATS— FOR  GOD  AND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  saying  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  becomes  fed  up  with 
what  is  going  on  in  our  country,  we  can 
expect  a  change  for  the  better. 

In  New  York  City,  upward  of  150,000 
hard  hats — workingmen — recently  pa- 
raded in  a  show  of  American  flags  to 
pledge  unity  for  our  country  and  sup- 
port for  its  leaders.  Their  shouts  "All  the 
Way  U.S.A."  have  echoed  around  the 
world. 

Now  we  in  Washington  understand 
that  the  hard  hats  are  to  come  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital — not  to  protest  against  but 
to  demonstrate  for  the  United  States,  for 
our  fighting  men,  for  our  flag,  and  even 
for  police  ofQcers. 

I  predict  that  when  the  builders — the 
workers  of  our  country — start  being 
heard  we  can  anticipate  a  stiffening  in 
the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  liberal-left 
politicians.  And,  when  our  patriotic  labor 
Americans  join  forces  with  the  farmers 
and  the  other  concerned  loyal  Americans, 
along  with  patriotic  youth,  there  will 
arise  a  ground  swell  of  Americanism 
from  the  once  silent  majority  which  may 
yet  save  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  my  hard  hat  in  my 
oflQce — I,  too,  have  heard  the  cry  "U.SA., 
All  the  Way." 

I  include  several  news  clippings,  as 
follow : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  31, 
1970) 

Flag's  Defenders:   Hard  Hats  March  fob  a 

Wat  of  Life 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

New  York. — In  lower  Manhattan,  the  fiags 
are  everywhere.  Little  flags,  taped  to  car  an- 
tennas, overhead  cranes  and  Ice-cream  carts. 
Big  fiEigs,  whipping  In  the  winds  that  blow 
through  Wall  Street.  Metal  flags  stuck  In 
coat  lapels  and  shirt  fronts.  Paper  flags, 
pasted  to  car  windows  and  hard  hats.  There, 
by  one  of  the  unfinished  skyscrapers  rising 
up  out  of  people's  sweat  and  muscle,  Leonard 
Bianca  talks  about  patriotism.  He  Is  64,  blg- 
belUed,  and  has  been  an  operating  engineer 
all  of  his  life.  He  has  a  flag  on  his  steel  hat. 

"That's  why  we  marched,"  he  explains,  "for 
the  flag.  That  flag  is  your  mother  and  father, 
your  home,  your  country,  your  president. 
When  these  people  spit  on  the  flag  and  tear 
it  down,  then  I'm  fed  up.  We  wanted  to  show 
these  hippies  and  college  students  how  we 
felt." 

Peter  Brennan  is  the  white-haired,  red- 


faced  Irishman  who  rtins  the  Greater  New 
York  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  200,000  members,  many  assets  both 
financial  and  political. 

He  gets  close  to  tears  as  he  talks  about  his 
country: 

"You  people  in  the  newspapers  say  we  are 
bums  and  hoodlums.  You  beat  our  brains 
out.  But  our  people  are  decent  people.  They 
work  in  the  church  and  the  ssmagogue  and 
the  Little  League  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  They 
would  tear  up  their  union  cards  before  they 
would  do  smything  to  hurt  this  country.  We 
build  this  country.  We  build  these  beautiful 
buildings  and  churches  and  highways  and 
bridges  and  schools.  We  love  this  country.  We 
were  afraid  it  was  going  down  the  drain  and 
nobody  was  doing  anything  about  It.  That's 
why  we  marched." 

Joe  Catalano  Is  an  Iron-worker  at  the  huge 
World  Trade  Center  complex  now  rising  in 
lower  Manhattan.  His  parents  came  from 
Italy  and  he  went  there  to  fight  in  World 
War  II  with  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 

"This  is  our  country  and  we  ain't  gonna 
let  anyone  tear  it  down,"  he  says.  "I  fought 
for  that  flag  and  when  people  start  tearing  it 
down,  I'm  gonna  speak  up.  I'm  for  this  coun- 
try all  the  way.  I'm  for  Nixon  all  the  way. 
The  Vietnam  war  isn't  Nixon's  fault.  It 
started  12  years  ago  and  I  say  we  should  stay 
In  there  and  finish  it.  It  shouldn't  be  like 
Korea,  where  we  didn't  finish  it  and  where 
we  have  to  talk  at  Panmunjom  every  day 
under  a  white  flag." 

About  150,000  of  these  men  swept  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  10  days  ago  in  the 
largest,  spontaneous  demonstration  in  sup- 
port of  the  watf.  They  filled  the  city  with 
fiags  and  the  bankers  and  clerks  of  Wall 
Street  cheered  them  on  and  showered  them 
with  confetti  and  ticker  tape. 

New  York's  chic  weekly  Journal.  The  Vil- 
lage Voice,  described  the  marchers  as  "jiayday 
patriots"  charged  up  on  booze,  the  "grimy 
John  Glenns  and  Tom  Seavers,  not  only 
being  accepted  but  adored  by  those  they 
viewed  as  their  betters  .  .  .  The  most  tragic 
placard  in  sight  at  these  demonstrations  was 
one  proclaiming,  'God  Bless  tne  Establish- 
ment.' It's  pathetic  to  think  that  the  workers 
really  believe  they're  a  part  of  the  power 
structure  the  same  structure  that  Indiscrim- 
inately uses  their  sons  as  cannon  fodder  In  a 
war  they  don't  really  understand  .  .  .  But 
understanding  their  exploitation  goes  only  so 
far.  They  still  are  men  with  singular  minds 
and  souls  who  consciously  are  selling  both 
for  acceptance  to  a  dismal  dream  of  'respect- 
ability.' " 

Their  "dream  of  respectability,"  In  the 
view  of  people  such  as  Gus  Tyler  of  the  In- 
ternational Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union, 
Involves  something  more  thsin  the  episodic 
approval  by  Wall  Street  bankers.  It  goes,  he 
says,  to  a  way  of  life  and  a  system  ol  belief 
that  are  threatened  in  the  United  States 
today. 

"They  have."  Tyler  says,  "their  own  little 
piece  of  the  American  turf,  their  own  posses- 
sions and  values,  and  they  defend  these 
things  by  defending  the  flag.  It  Is  the  tra- 
ditional i>atriotlc  response  of  the  American 
yeomanry." 

This  "yeomahry"  or  "white  working  class," 
by  Tyler's  calculation,  represents  75  per  cent 
of  American  society.  They  are  people  who, 
like  Bianca  and  Catalano,  work  with  their 
hands,  earn  between  $3,000  and  $15,000  a 
year,  and  share  the  "blue  collar  mood"  even 
when  they  find  themselves  in  "white-collar" 
Jobs  as  clerks  and  salesmen. 

That  mood  today,  the  ILGWU's  Tyler  be- 
lieves, is  compounded  of  "economic  frustra- 
tion, personal  fear  and  political  fury."  It  has 
been  produced  by  the  erosion  of  living  stand- 
EU-ds  that  have  been  marginal  at  best  in  the 
1960s,  by  the  incompetence  of  government  In 
dealing  with  social  problems,  and  by  the 
disorders  and  violence  disrupting  American 
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life.  "They  have  been  voting  for  'progress' 
and  fjaylng  their  taxes  for  'progress'  since  the 
1930s."  says  Tyler.  "And  they  look  around 
them  today  and  say,  'What  In  the  hell  U 
going  on?"  " 

This  angry  bewilderment  oomes  through  In 
every  conversation  with  the  construction 
workers  •svho  marched  In  Manhattan:  "What 
In  the  hell  Is  going  on?  .  .  .  These  college 
tlds  have  no  respect  .  .  .  They  use  these 
four-letter  words,  spit  on  the  flag,  show  dls- 
reepect  to  the  cope,  and  burn  down  college 
buildings  .  .  .  Their  fathers  didn't  bring 
them  up  with  res{>ect.  They  think  they're 
more  than  equal  to  us." 

Bill  Scanlan.  a  steanifltter  at  the  Trade 
Center,  put  the  question  In  another  way: 

"Who  In  the  hell  wants  to  hurt  students? 
We  got  sons  and  daughters  or  relatives  In 
college.  We  give  Ave  college  scholarships 
every  year — 81,000  each.  But  somebody  must 
be  leading  these  students.  They  don't  know 
what  they're  doing.  They're  being  brain- 
washed by  teachers  and  everybody  else  The 
newspapers  and  the  TV  are  100  i>er  cent 
biased.  I  didn't  vote  for  Nixon.  But  he's  In 
there  and  you  have  to  stay  behind  him  and 
the  country.  Why  don't  they  see  that?" 

The  gulf  between  students  and  workers, 
Tyler  Insists,  transcends  politics  or  wars  In 
Vietnam;  it  grows  out  of  a  profound  cultural 
struggle 

The  American  "yeoman,"  in  this  formula- 
tion, believes  that  "life  is  sweet  as  God  told 
Adam,"  that  the  work  ethic  Is  liberation 
rather  than  slavery,  that  stability  is  neces- 
sary for  the  good  life,  that  conflicts  must  be 
resolved  through  compromise. 

Those  values.  In  the  Tv'ler  analysis,  are 
under  attack  by  new  social  forces  symbolized 
In  the  workers'  minds  by  "hippies"  and 
"long-hairs."  They  look  upon  life  as  a  "game" 
and  regard  work — even  classwork,  says 
Tyler — as  "repression":  they  equate  stability 
with  "conservatism"  and  see  Instability  as  a 
value  in  Itself:  they  have  developed  the  tac- 
tics of  "polarization"  and  "confrontation"  as 
life  games  that  are  "theatrically  successful 
and  may  be  physically  good."  They  believe, 
he  says.  In  sex  "on  camera"  instead  of  "In 
camera." 

All  of  this,  he  maintains,  was  Involved  in 
the  hard-hat  demonstrations  Including  the 
fringe  violence  in  which  workers  threw 
punches  at  antiwar  demonstrators  assembled 
at  New  York's  City  Hall  on  May  8.  In  those 
terms,  he  describes  the  demonstrations  as 
"nonpollUcal." 

"The  worker  respects  education.  He  will 
scrimp  and  save  for  It  and  his  wife,  too.  And 
they  don't  understand  the  little  Intellectual 
revolutionary's  contempt  for  education.  To 
them,  they  are  spoiled  little  bastards." 

Brennan  talks  about  "the  spoiled  ones" 
who  are  "so  confused  they  Join  the  mob. 
If  they  don't  like  the  government,  let 
them  attack  the  government  But  how  can 
they  attack  the  flag?  It's  the  symbol  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  and  what  brought  our 
parents  to  this  country.  .  .  .  We're  against  the 
war  for  what  It  does  to  families  and  human 
lives.  Who  likes  to  look  at  a  boy  with  his 
arms  and  legs  shot  off?  But  you've  got  to 
fight  for  your  country." 

That  Is  the  language  of  the  men  on  the 
high  buildings  In  lower  Manhattan.  Nearly 
all  of  them  claim  to  be  veterans  of  Korea  or 
World  War  II  and  brothers  to  Vietnam. 
Charles  SalU,  putting  up  steel  beams  for 
the  Tlshman  Construction  Company,  did  his 
time  In  World  War  II,  had  a  son  and  a 
nephew  In  Vietnam  and  says  he  understands 
the  horror  of  war. 

"I  don't  blame  anyone  for  not  wanting  to 
go."  says  Salli.  "Everybody  gets  afraid.  But 
they're  Just  like  us.  We  had  to  serve  and  our 
sons  had  to  serve.  Why  can't  they?" 

That  is  the  question  they  are  all  asking  In 
the  fact  of  contempt  from  the  Intelligentsia, 
In  the  fact  of  hostility  from  the  street  revo- 
lutionaries. 
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Eric  Sevareld,  In  a  CBS  commentary,  spoke 
of  the  hard-hat  dilemma: 

"This  is  a  different  kind  of  class  conflict, 
not  between  workers  and  ownership  this 
time:  this  Is  town  versus  gown  with  a 
vengeance. 

"For  some  time,  apologists  for  student  vio- 
lence have  argued  that  they  have  attacked 
property  only,  no  persons.  But  when  they 
burn,  bomb,  and  smash  wood,  brick,  glass 
and  steel,  they  affront  and  wound  all  those 
who  build  In  this  preeminent  country  of 
builders.  They  are  expressing  contempt  for 
the  monuments  of  their  pride,  their  very 
religion. 

".  .  .  The  massing  of  construction  work- 
ers (In  New  York)  was  surely  a  visceral  re- 
action, long  suppressed.  They  were  men  re- 
acting not  only  out  of  the  Instinct  of 
patriotism,  however  oversimplified,  but  in  de- 
fense of  their  sense  of  personal  worth,  that 
is.  their  work  In  life." 

The  construction  workers  are  not  articu- 
late men.  The  currency  of  the  faith  and  be- 
lief, as  the  Blancas  and  Catalanos  and  Scan- 
lans  try  to  say.  Is  a  symbol.  They  wave  the 
flag. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,   1970) 

Poa  THE  Plac  and  for  Country.  They  March 

(By   Francis   X,   Cllnes) 

The  rally  and  march  In  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Indochina  policy,  held  yester- 
day In  lower  Manhattan.  Included  blue-collar 
workers,  businessmen,  secretaries  and  house- 
wives. Here  Is  a  random  sampling  of  some 
marchers  and  their  views : 

Richard  Roeber.  a  crane  operator  from 
Queens : 

"I  think  It's  about  time  something  like  this 
has  been  done.  Everybody  grows  up  and 
everybody  has  somebody  over  them,  and  when 
the  parents  don't  take  over,  things  go  wrong. 

"And  this  Is  what's  happening  here:  When 
your  Congressmen  and  everybody  else  cant 
even  stand  up  for  America,  what  do  they 
expect?  And  it  can  get  worse  and  worse.  The 
quicker  Lindsay  goes,  the  better.  ,  .  .  When 
your  leader's  "wrong,  what  do  you  expect  from 
the   people?" 

John  Nash.  48.  a  printer  at  TTie  Evening 
News  of  Newark  and  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n: 

"We've  got  to  beat  these  Communists 
somewhere.  So  we're  fighting  them.  Let's  win. 
Victory.   No  substitute   for   victory. 

"I'm  backing  the  President  all  the  way. 
My  boy  goes  Into  service  Dec.  7.  .  .  .  I'm  proud 
of  him.  It's  a  chance  we  all  had  to  take.  It's 
his  turn.  With  small  wars,  there  will  be  no 
big  ones  as  long  as  we  stand  up  like  they're 
doing  now  .  .  small  compared  with  100.000  a 
year  like  we  did  in  World  War  II.  It  has  to 
be  paid  It's  a  sad  thing,  but  It  has  to  be 
realized,  or  else  we'll  be  by  ourselves  in  this 
whole  world  and  we  can't  stand  up." 

Of  those  killed  at  Kent  State  University: 
"I  have  no  sympathy  for  them.  I'm  not  a 
college  man.  I'm  not  smart.  But  I  know  one 
thing:  When  a  guy's  got  a  gun,  I  don't  throw 
rocks  at  him,  I  go  the  other  way.  ...  If  I 
attacked  that  cop  over  there,  I'd  expect  him 
to  shoot  me." 

Of  the  flag:  "Outside  of  God.  It's  the  most 
Important  thing  I  know.  I  know  a  lot  of  good 
friends  died  under  this.  It  stands  for  the 
greatest:  America." 

Robert  Geary,  50,  an  ofHce  worker  for  the 
Colonial  Hardware  Corporation:  "I'm  very 
proud  to  be  an  American,  and  I  know  my  boy 
that  was  killed  In  Vietnam  would  be  here  to- 
day If  he  was  alive,  marching  with  us.  ...  I 
know  he  died  for  the  right  cause,  because 
in  his  letters  he  wrote  to  me  he  knew  what 
he  was  fighting  for:  to  keep  America  free 
and  to  avoid  any  taking  over  by  Commu- 
nists— atheistic  Communists,  by  the  way. 

"I  think  most  of  them  (college  dissent- 
ers) are  Influenced  by  a  few  vile  people.  .  .  . 
Ill  tell  you  one  person  who  smudged  the 
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name  of  my  son  and  that  was  Mayor  Lind- 
say. When  he  stands  up  and  says  men  who 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  are  heroic, 
then  I  presume  by  the  same  category  that 
my  son  was  killed  in  Vietnam  Is  a  coward, 
the  way  he  thinks. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  behind 
America  and  the  flag.  ...  I  believe  that 
what  we're  fighting  for  is  worth  It,  yes,  but 
nobody  likes  war." 

Of  the  flag:  "It's  me.  It's  part  of  me.  I 
fought  for  It  myself  two  or  three  years  in 
the  Second  World  War.  .  .  .  It's  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world.  All  they  [dlssentersj 
have  to  do  Is  move  out." 

Mrs.  Allison  Greaker,  411  100th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  marching  with  her  children,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  Greaker,  1,  and  Allison,  2: 

"We're  part  of  the  silent  majority  that's 
finally  speaking — and  In  answer  to  the 
creeps  and  the  bums  that  have  been  holler- 
ing and  marching  against  the  President. 

"I  think  he's  doing  everything  he  can  to 
bring  about  an  honorable  peace.  I  think  my 
kids  are  going  to  live  better  with  Nixon  in 
the  White  House. 

"To  stop  Communist  aggression  (the  war) 
has  been  worth  it,  yes.  ...  If  they  had 
listened  to  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  from  the 
very  beginning  and  gone  into  Manchuria,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  the  problems  we  have. 
We  would  have  put  the  Communists  down 
back  In  1952. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  faith  In  the  college 
kids.  ...  I  think  they're  being  heard 
enough,  and  we're  answering  them  right  now 
today.  .  .  .  They've  tried  to  take  over  educa- 
tion, the  Communists  have,  and  I  think  this 
is  where  (the  students  are)  getting  their 
vlew|x>lnts  from" 

Robert  Romano.  40.  Princeton.  N.J..  gen- 
eral foreman  for  the  Tlshman  Construction 
Company  at  World  Trade  Center  site: 

"I  feel  the  children  of  today  are  getting 
carried  away  In  their  demonstrations.  I  dont 
think  they're  absolutely  wrong.  There  are 
parts  of  things  that  they  are  right  In.  but 
most  of  the  demonstrations  do  not  have  to 
be  violent," 

"I  feel  they  (college  dissenters)  have  been 
with  the  silver  spoon  In  their  mouths  too 
long  and  somebody  has  to  take  a  hand  In 
this  to  stop  them,  because  If  not.  the  coun- 
try itself  will  come  to  ruins.  My  opinion  is 
that  protesting  is  a  family  deal.  If  children 
in  college  and  high  school  have  gripes,  do  It 
as  a  family  group.  .  .  .  The  parents  have  to 
partlclpaie." 
And  If  parents  and  children  disagree? 
"Well  let  me  tell  you  the  old-fashioned 
way:  Use  your  hand:  My  father  didn't  stop 
to  hit  me.  If  I  said  I  didn't  like  something, 
he  hit  me.  I  learned  to  like  It.  That's  the 
way  It  has  to  be.'.' 

James  Tompkins.  50.  World  Trade  Center 
excavation  worker,  veteran  of  World  War  II: 
"I'm  not  against  the  war  policies.  I  figure 
the  big  leaders  should  know  what  they're 
doing.  I  support  the  President.  If  he  were 
not  too  right,  I  think  the  Congress  would 
straighten  him  out." 

Of  young  war  dissenters:  "I  think  they 
went  too  far  in  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
I  don't  like  violence. " 

Of  violence  by  construction  workers:  "The 
kids  started  to  fight  with  them.  If  someone 
comes  throwing  stones  and  things  at  you, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  .  .  .  That's  what 
was  happening,  yes." 

Of  the  Kent  State  deaths:  "I  think  is  was 
wrong  to  kill  them,  and  the  students  could 
have  been  wrong  on  their  part.  .  .  .  You  have 
to  work  with  them  to  understand  how  to 
deal  with  them." 

Raymond  Massaro.  25,  electrician: 
"ThU    is   my    country,    and   I'm   going    to 
support  it  to  the  highest  limits.  I  have  a  lot 
of  friends  that  are  over  there  being  killed, 
and  I  don't  go  for  this 
(war  dissenting] 
"I'm  on  the  1-A  list  right  now.  My  union 
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has  been  keeping  me  out  because  of  school, 
but  I  should  be  called  any  day.  My  local 
gets  a  deferment  for  training.  I'll  definitely 
serve  this  country  100  per  cent.  If  America 
feels  (the  war)  Is  right.  It's  right.  There's  a 
purpose  for  being  over  there,  and  I  feel  it's 
right. 

"People  (dissenters]  have  a  right  to  feel 
the  way  they  do,  especially  if  they  have 
brothers  and  friends  ]ln  the  war).  But  when 
you're  over  there,  I'm  sure  there's  a  dif- 
ference. I  can't  give  you  that  feeling.  But 
people  who  have  been  there  say  we  have  to  be 
there. 

"I'm  lor  this  country.  These  are  my  people, 
right  here." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1970) 

Huge  Ctty  Hall  Rally  Backs  Nixon's 

Indochina   Policies 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Marching  under  a  sea  of  American  flags, 
helmeted  construction  workers  led  tens  of 
thousands  of  noisy  but  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors yesterday  In  a  rally  and  parade  support- 
ing the  Vietnam  policies  of  President  Nixon 
and  assailing  Mayor  Lindsay  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  war  In  Indochina. 

Staged  by  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York  to  dem- 
onstrate "love  of  country  and  love  and  re- 
spect for  our  country's  flag,"  the  noontime 
rally  on  Broadway  opposite  City  Hall  drew 
a  crowd  estimated  to  number  60,000  to  150,- 
000. 

It  was  by  far  the  largest  pro-Administra- 
tion rally  since  the  construction  workers  be- 
gan their  almost  dally  demonstrations  in  the 
financial  district  May  8  to  counter  the  anti- 
war rallies  of  students. 

Today  crowds  at  City  Hall  will  rally  to  the 
sound  of  a  different  drum.  A  labor-student 
peace  coalition  will  demonstrate  at  noon 
against  the  extension  of  the  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Flags,  fervent  oratory,  patriotic  tunes  and 
a  river  of  yellow,  red  and  blue  hard  hats  mov- 
ing down  Broadway  marked  yesterday's  dem- 
onstration. It  was  a  show  of  power  that  drew 
cascades  of  ticker  tape  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict. 

At  Wall  Street,  three  youths  raised  their 
arms  In  a  peace  salute:  marchers  booed 
them,  but  made  no  attempt  to  break  through 
the  police  lines  to  get  to  them. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  prime  target  of  slogans  car- 
ried by  the  marchers,  had  spent  the  morning 
at  United  Nations  and  at  the  scene  of  the 
subway  accident  in  Queens  that  killed  two 
persons. 

The  Mayor  returned  to  the  City  Hall  area 
at  12:30  P.M.  when  the  rally  was  already 
In  progress.  Workers  had  hanged  an  effigy 
of  the  Mayor  on  the  lamppost  at  Murray 
Street,  but  then  removed  it  at  the  request 
of  the  police. 

The  Mayor  stayed  In  his  car  near  the  Mu- 
nicipal Building  for  about  three  minutes, 
consulting  with  aides.  Then,  the  aides  left 
the  car  and  entered  City  Hall  through  a 
basement  door  and  the  Mayor  was  driven 
back  uptown.  Hundreds  of  police,  mounted 
and  on  foot,  sealed  off  City  Hall. 

Later,  the  Mayor  Issued  a  statement  prais- 
ing the  demonstration  as  a  "spirited  and  or- 
derly" exercise  of  the  right  to  protest.  He 
congratulated  the  organizers  of  the  demon- 
stration and  the  police  "who  performed  so 
superbly." 

He  asked  the  workers  to  be  tolerant:  "It 
Is  especially  Important  that  those  who  dem- 
onstrated today  uphold  the  right  of  other 
groups  to  demonstrate  peacefully  too,  for 
this  Is  the  essence  of  the  American  way." 

there  were  3,800  POLICE  IN  THE  AREA 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary  said 
he  had  assigned  3,800  men  to  the  lower  Man- 
hattan area  at  a  cost  of  $275,400,  of  which 
$175,000  represented  overtime  pay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hundreds  of  policemen  in  riot  helmets 
marched  at  the  rear  of  the  parade.  This  led 
some  spectators  to  believe  that  the  police 
had  Joined  the  demonstration.  A  Police  De- 
partment spokesman  explained  that  they 
were  there  only  as  a  "reserve"  in  case  of  dis- 
orders when  the  parade  broke  up  at  Bowling 
Green. 

Exhorted  by  their  leaders  to  keep  cool  and 
not  behave  "like  roughnecks,"  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  workers  avoided  any  show  of  belli- 
cosity. Once,  on  lower  Broadway,  a  youth 
perched  on  a  building  clock  provoked  the 
marchers  by  giving  the  V  sign  for  peace.  The 
workers  booed,  hurled  beer  cans  at  the  young 
man  and  tried  to  charge  police  barricades. 

A  policeman  made  a  human  fly  ascent  up 
the  side  of  the  building  and  removed  the 
young  man  from  the  clock.  As  the  youth 
was  led  away  In  handcuffs,  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct,  he  Identified  himself  as 
James  Mirrlone,  20,  of  1616  Ryder  Street, 
Brooklyn,  and  said  he  was  a  student  at  St. 
Mary's  College.  Winona,  Minn. 

As  the  parade  passed  the  Woolworth 
Building,  someone  dropped  a  cardboard  box 
from  a  window  on  the  2(Jth  floor.  It  struck 
a  marcher,  Robert  Conroy,  21,  of  30-10  42d 
Street.  Astoria,  Queens.  Mr.  Conroy  was 
taken  to  Beekman  Downtown  Hospital  with 
a  concussion. 

Another  man,  Reuben  Pearlman,  68.  of 
4716  14th  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  suffered  a  leg 
fracture  when  he  was  either  pushed  or 
slipped  off  a  curbstone  outside  10  Warren 
Street. 

Three  others,  including  one  woman,  were 
collapsed  in  by  the  heat  but  declined  hos- 
pital treatment. 

The  parade  clogged  lower  Broadway  for 
nearly  two  hours.  A  police  source  estimated 
the  throng  at  150,000,  and  some  newsmen 
estimated  the  crowd  at  60,000.  But  other  ob- 
servers said  the  turnout  exceeded  a  1967 
outpouring  of  antiwar  marchers,  estimated 
by  the  police  at  the  time  to  number  125,000. 

There  were  few  bands,  no  drum  majorettes, 
no  fioats.  A  concrete  mixer  was  covered  with 
workers  waving  flags  and  a  slogan:  "Lindsay 
for  Mayor  of  Hanoi."  Elsewhere  In  the  parade 
the  Mayor  was  urged  for  "President  of  North 
Vietnam,"  "President  of  Red  China,"  and 
"President  of  Russia." 

Two  Indians  In  full  tribal  regalia  shared 
the  platform  with  labor  leaders  at  Broadway 
and  Murray  Street. 

"Impeach  Lindsay"  petitions  were  circu- 
lated through  the  crowd.  On  a  side  street, 
Donald  Crowell  of  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  who  said 
he  was  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
collected  signatures  for  a  statement  con- 
demning the  export  of  strategic  items  to 
Oommunlst  countries. 

"I'm  scared,"  said  Cliff  Sloane  of  Brook- 
lyn, a  freshman  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. "If  this  is  what  the  class  struggle  is  all 
about,"  he  added,  surveying  the  flag-waving 
workers,  "there's  something  wrong  some- 
where." 

Peter  J.  Brennan.  president  of  the  Con- 
struction Trades  Council,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  Murray  Street. 

"History  is  being  made  here  today,"  he 
said,  "because  we  are  supporting  the  boys 
in  Vietnam  and  President  Nixon." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  21,  1970( 
Buffalo  Workers  Protest 

BtTFFALO,  May  20.  About  1,500  construction 
workers  demonstrated  in  support  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  policies  in  southeast 
Asia  at  a  rally  this  noon  in  front  of  City 
Hall. 

They  carried  hundreds  of  American  flags, 
sang  patriotic  songs  and  recited  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  Leaders  of  the  20.000-member 
Building  t~^  Construction  Trades  Council  of 
Buffalo  an.^  '.olnlty  presented  flags  to  Mayor 
Frank  A.  Sedita  and  to  Erie  County  Execu- 
tive B.  John  Tutuska  on  the  City  Hall  steps. 
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The  rally  was  marred  by  a  small  disturb- 
ance when  a  young  man  wearing  a  business 
suit  shouted  "War  Mongers"  at  some  of  the 
construction  workers.  He  was  knocked  down, 
struck  with  a  construction  man's  hard  hat 
and  Jabbed  at  with  a  wooden  flag  pole  before 
the  police  escorted  him  away.  He  was  appar- 
ently not  hurt. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  20,  1970) 

Workers  Attempt  To  Raise  Flags  on 

Illinois  Campus 

Bloomington,  III. — A  group  of  30  to  40 
blue  collar  workers  twice  brushed  aside  se- 
ciu-lty  police  yesterday  and  raised  flags  on 
the  Illinois  State  University  campus  that  had 
been  at  half  staff  to  mark  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Malcolm  X. 

University  officials  lowered  the  flags  after 
both  Instances  in  keeping  with  a  promise 
made  to  black  students  to  mark  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  slain  Negro  militant. 

There  were  no  arrests  or  Injtirles. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
May  20,  1970) 

New   York's   Hard   Hat   Workers   Hano 

Lindsay   in   Effigy 

(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

New  York. — Massed  construction  workers 
roared  their  approval  at  noon  today  when  a 
dummy  labeled  "Bed  Mayor  Lindsay"  was 
hanged  in  effigy  on  a  lamppost  as  thousands 
waved  American  flags. 

Workers  rallied  here  In  the  largest  show  of 
force  so  far  to  oppose  New  York's  liberal 
mayor  and  to  support  President  Nixon's  war 
policies. 

Today's  rally  started  peacefully.  Most  work- 
ers took  half  a  day  off  to  participate  in  the 
event,  which  is  supported  by  almost  200  local 
construction  workers'  unions. 

But  black  construction  workers  were  no- 
ticeably absent.  Their  leaders  announced  last 
night  that  they  would  hold  their  own  rally 
tomorrow — against  the  war  and  against 
union  racial  policies. 

Some  of  the  white  workers  here  today 
spoke  bitterly  against  the  black  union  mem- 
bers for  their  refusal  to  show  solidarity. 

But  the  apparent  split  did  not  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  today's  demonstrators,  who 
cheered  patriotic  songs,  greeted  each  other 
with  handshakes  and  slaps,  and  spoke  of 
their  new-born  movement  as  the  coming 
force  in  New  York  politics. 

James  Joseph  Boss,  straw  boss  for  the  140 
steam  fitters  of  Local  638.  said:  "It  took 
those  students  to  make  the  construction 
workers  have  a  little  dignity — the  hard  hat 
is  a  status  symbol  now." 

He  said  that  violence,  which  marked  a 
similar  gathering  a  week  and  a  half  ago.  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  Peter  J.  Brennan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Construction  and  Building 
Trades  Council,  both  appealed  for  a  "peace- 
ful day." 

Letters   to   the   Editor  :    Conststjction 
Workers 

Sir:  While  we  cannot  condone  the  violent 
actions  of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America,  we  must  admit  that  the  turnout 
of  150,000  in  New  York  on  May  20  showed 
that  worker  dissent  is  deeply  felt  and  wide- 
spread. Their  appearance  was  frlghtenlngly 
straight — short  hair,  clean-shaven.  It  won't 
help  to  call  these  fascist,  racist,  extremist, 
miirderlng  pigs  insultliLg  names  such  as 
"effet*  snobs."  One  student  leader  is  reported 
to  have  gone  as  far  to  refer  to  workers  as 
"bums,"  but  this  reference  alluded  only  to 
those  who  engaged  in  violence  and  was 
quickly  denounced  by  other  students. 

Perhaps  the  workers  were  trying  to  tell  us 
something.  Despite  their  strange  lifestyle 
(they  work  for  a  living)   they,  in  their  own 
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way,  simply  want  a  better  world.  Although 
anti-Communist,  they  are  not  necessarily 
pro-war. 

They  might  be  pointing  out  some  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  student  generation.  They 
feel  that  burying  new  cars  In  the  ground  will 
do  less  to  solve  the  problem  of  pollution 
than  burying  noses  In  chemistry  books.  They 
feel  that  the  New  Left  Is  making  Its  martyrs 
out  of  the  victims  of  New  Left-lnstlgated 
violence.  They  feel  that  our  "expansion  of 
the  war"  was  simply  the  belated  recognition 
that  the  enemy  had  expjanded  It  many  years 
ago. 

Perhaps  they  just  feel  that,  while  America 
Isn't  perfect.  Its  a  great  country  and  well 
worth  fighting  for. 

Kenneth  E.  Geisinoer. 
Graduate  Student.  CWU. 
Sa:  I  fall  to  appreciate  why  the  eloquence 
of  the  four-letter-word  generation  should 
prove  so  much  more  appealing  than  that  of 
the  oft-times  unpolished  construction  worker 
of  New  York.  Obviously  the  vendetta  that  the 
press  has  for  the  middle  class,  so  called,  is 
too  blinding  to  allow  the  natural  thinking  of 
writers  in  the  press  such  as  you  Aie.  to  grasp 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  You  leave  us  but  one  alterna- 
itive.  to  discount  everything  you  say  as 
iblgoted,  which  leaves  you  without  readers 
tto  influence. 

Matnaro  S.  Fader. 
Annandaie,  Va. 

Sir:  I  do  not  condone  the  beating  of  the 
peace  demonstrators  but  I  think  any  patriotic 
American  at  one  time  or  another  has  felt  the 
urge  to  clobber  a  few  of  them. 

M.  E.  HoTJsoN. 

Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Sir:  I  am  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  active  in  student  government,  but 
I  have  also  worn  the  hardhat  of  the  construc- 
tion worker,  and  I  have  nothing  but  the 
greatest  respect  for  those  who  spend  their 
lives  giving  the  rest  of  us  places  to  Uve  and 
work. 

I  consider  myself  a  patriotic  American  and 
I  fill  my  patriotic  duty  by  doing  my  best  for 
my  country  I  feel  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  country,  and  I 
feel  it  Is  my  patriotic  duty  to  oppose  it.  It 
worries  me  when  people  confuse  politics  with 
patriotism.  Neither  students  nor  construction 
workers  have  a  monopoly  on  patriotism.  Both 
sides  should  realize  that  the  other  also  has 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  at  heart, 
though  their  tactics,  words,  and  goals  may 
differ  Every  move  that  increases  the  divi- 
sions between  the  two  makes  reconciliation 
much  more  difficult. 

Vincent  Brannigan. 
Sir:  A  hearty  handshake  to  the  New  York 
City  construction  workers.  It  was  about  time 
someone  tried  to  knock  some  sense  into  the 
heads  of  the  bums.  The  construction  workers 
should  now  take  a  week's  vacation — come  to 
Washington  and  take  a  few  pokes  at  about  25 
or  more  Congressmen. 

E.  D.  R. 
Falls  Chitrch.  Va. 

Sir:  Despite  the  Inferences  of  your  lead 
editorial  of  May  22.  the  primary  problem  of 
our  society  is  not  "overexcltement,"  not  "fis- 
sures that  have  opened."  not  the  vague  cry 
of  polarization  that  is  so  often  used  to  label 
differing  opinions.  The  dilemma.  Instead.  Is 
the  causes  of  the  above  reactions,  the  issues 
behind  the  protest.  For  students  and  con- 
struction workers  to  put  down  their  placards 
and  flags  and  to  converse  with  each  other 
will  not  be  a  panacea  for  American  woes 

Too  many  today  hold  faith  that  the  lower- 
ing of  voices  will  bring  the  end  of  unrest. 
Communication  between  factions  may  not 
mean  an  end  to  demonstrations  but  rather 
problems  on  a  larger  front. 

Matthtw  McKrnna. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sir:  The  workers  who  are  the  taxpayers 
who  support  the  schools  are  getting  fed  up 
with  parading,  rtoUng.  display  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  other  communist  flags,  desecration 
of  our  own  flag  by  burning,  disflguring.  using 
It  for  a  handkerchief,  and  by  long-hairs  who 
think  they  know  everything.  This  was  amply 
displayed  when  the  construction  workers 
were  cheered  by  onlookers  when  they  broke 
up  a  parade  which  was  more  appropriate  for 
Moscow  than  the  United  States.  Are  these 
people  who  give  such  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  by  wishing  for  a  Vletcong  victory 
patriots?  Patriots  for  whom? 

What  Is  obscene  about  waiving  our  flag, 
raising  it  to  the  top  of  the  staff?  Would  the 
mayor  of  New  York  have  directed  the  flying 
of  the  flag  at  half-staff  for  National  Guards- 
men had  any  been  Killed  at  Kent  State 
University? 

The  answer  is  disclosed  by  his  boycott  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Day  parade  in  New  York. 

I  applaud  the  construction  workers.  May 
their  movement  spread.  May  patriotism,  re- 
spect for  the  flag,  and  honor  return. 

Ons  McCormick. 
Arlington,  Va. 

Sir:  What  a  beautiful  sight  the  other  day 
to  see  those  construction  workers  marching 
down  that  New  York  street.  I  actually  stood 
up  and  cheered! 

Of  course,  already  there  are  allegations  of 
a  "conspiracy."  Some  people  are  always  look- 
ing for  deep,  dark  plots,  not  believing  people 
can  act  from  deep  convictions  and  Idealism. 
Mart  McC.  Stewart. 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Sir;  I  hope  the  leftist  agitators  took  note 
of  what  happened  on  Wall  Street  when  the 
red-blooded  American  working  class  was  pro- 
voked Into  action.  And  it  Is  a  certainty  that 
there  are  more  of  us  than  there  are  of  them. 
It  Is  also  a  certainty  we  are  nobody's  fools — 
and  If  we  feel  threatened  In  our  wonderful 
way  of  life.  I'm  sure  well  take  the  threats 
head-on. 

M.  Lee  Robinson. 

Palls  Chtjrch,  Va. 

Sir:  I  was  moved  to  Inexpressable  pride  by 
the  "workers"  demonstration  In  New  York. 
These  are  the  real  people,  not  the  pseudo- 
Intellectual  sophomores  of  the  campuses,  or 
the  sophomorlc  pseudo-Intellectuals  of  the 
New  York  legal  community.  These  men  speak 
for  the  real  America,  as  the  Churchs,  the 
McGovems"  the  Goodells  and  the  Gores  will 
flnd  out  ere  this  year  is  over. 

Let  the  over-privileged  students  and  the 
rich  lawyers  spend  their  daddys"  and  their 
clients'  money  on  their  frantic  lobbies.  We 
will  express  ourselves  at  the  polls,  as  we  and 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  have  be- 
fore. That,  not  rock-throwing  or  obscenity- 
shouting  or  even  chartering  of  special  trains, 
Is  what  democracy  Is  all  about. 

Leok  M.  Stevenson,  Jr. 
OxoN  Hnx.  Md. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  YIFTNAM:  I.  THE 
GENEVA  AGREEMENTS  OF  1954 
AND   THE   SEATO   PACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  confused  about  the  conse- 
quences of  our  recent  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  President's  proper  role  in  war- 
making,  and  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
American  society. 

Twelve  common  questions  about  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  are  posed  by 


the  Committee  of  Concerned  Asian 
Scholars  at  Cornell  University.  Their 
answers  are  a  clear  indictment  against 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  President 
Nixon's  war  policies. 

The  first  two  questions  deal  with  the 
extent  of  our  legal  commitment  to 
Southeast  Asian  defense.  The  nature  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  and  the  SEATO 
pact  are  often  distorted,  but  the  limits 
of  our  commitment  are  clearly  indicated 
here. 

The  questions  follow : 

Questions  on   Southeast  Asia 

1.  What  were  the  Geneva  agreements? 

Two  agreements  were  concluded  at  the 
Geneva  conference  of  1954. 

(1)  the  signed  armistice  agreement  be- 
tween Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Vletmlnh  government 
and  the  French  Military  forces,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  regroupmeut  of  forces  on 
either  side  of  a  provisional  military  demar- 
cation line  at  the  17th  parallel,  a  line  which 
was  specifically  stated  not  to  constitute  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary,  and  for 
overall  French  administrative  responsibility 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  until  the  holding 
of  elections  In  1956  for  the  re-unlficatlon  of 
Vietnam. 

(2)  the  Geneva  accords,  which  endorsed 
this  bl-lateral  armistice  agreement  and  gave 
particular  emphasis  to  the  re-unlflcatlon  of 
Vietnam  through  free  elections  to  be  held  In 
July  1956.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all  con- 
ference participants  but  the  U.S.  and  the  ob- 
server delegaUon  from  the  French-controlled 
Bao  Dai  regime  In  the  south. 

Though  the  U.S.  did  not  register  assent  to 
the  accords  it  pledged  to  "refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  them,"  and 
spoke  of  Its  traditional  support  for  elections 
as  a  means  of  reunifying  divided  countries. 

2.  Doesn't  the  U.S.  have  a  commitment 
under  SEATO  to  defend  Southeast  Asia? 

Only  two  Southeast  Asian  states — Thailand 
and  the  Philippines — even  signed  the  SEATO 
treaty.  The  extension  of  a  SEATO  "protective 
umbrella"  to  southern  Vietnam  and  Laos  was 
Inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  on  mlUtary 
alliances  stipulated  by  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements,  and  Cambodia  specifically  re- 
pudiated the  SEATO  powers'  right  to  extend 
their  protection  to  it,  since  it  Insisted  on  re- 
maining neutral. 

SEATO  does  not  constitute  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Saigon.  All  that  was  actually  pro- 
vided for  under  SEATO  was  that  In  cases  of 
aggression  by  armed  attack  from  outside, 
each  SEATO  power  was  "to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes"  and  that  In  cases  of  subversion 
each  SEATO  palrty  was  to  "consult"  with  the 
other  signatories  "In  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense." 

SEATO  was  utilized  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  separate  south  Vietnamese 
state  (established  In  direct  contravention  to 
the  understanding  arrived  at  In  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Conference)  and  to  provide  some  inter- 
national support  for  maintenance  of  an 
American  military  presence  In  part  of  South- 
east Asia. 

However,  It  provides  no  legal  basis  for  any 
military  commitment  by  the  U.S.  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  In  the  1954  Senate  hearings  on 
the  then  prospective  SEATO  treaty  it  was 
made  clear  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Dulles  and 
the  Senate  that  It  provided  no  such  com- 
mitment. 

Moreover,  In  those  Senate  hearings  It  was 
made  explicit  by  Secretary  Dulles  that  the 
U.S.  woiUd  not  under  SEATO  be  drawn  Into 
revolutionary  struggles  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  response  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
senior  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
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tlons    Committee    (Senator    Green)     as    to  Vietnam  or  In  Thailand,  we  would  consult  would  be  a  very  grave  threat  to  us.  But  we 

whether  the  U.S.  was    "obUged  to  put  down  together  as  to  what  to  do  about  it,  because  have   no   undertaking   to   put   It  down;    aU 

a  revolutionary  movement,'   Dulles  stated:  If   that   were   a   subversive   movement  that  we  have  Is  an  undertaking  to  consult  to- 

"No.  II  there  la  a  revolutionary  movement  In  was  In  fact  propagated  by  communism.  It  gether  as  to  what  to  do  about  It." 


SE^ATE—Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  the  source  of  our  being,  and  the 
guide  of  our  pilgrim  days,  we  hush  our 
busy  thoughts  that  we  may  learn  in 
silence  what  we  cannot  know  by  speak- 
ing. Put  out  all  lesser  lights  that  we 
may  have  Thy  light  upon  our  pathway. 
Subdue  our  pride,  our  passion,  our  sin, 
and  all  finite  frailties  and  set  our  spirits 
free,  in  tune  with  the  infinite,  at  home 
with  the  eternal.  Give  us  faith  to  see  be- 
hind the  tangle  of  human  affairs  and 
beneath  the  collision  of  world  forces, 
some  mighty  purpose  working  toward 
Thy  coming  kingdom,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  which  we  have  a  part. 

O  God,  our  life,  our  hope,  our  strength, 
make  us  sure  of  Thee.  Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  prior  to  recognizing  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld  at 
12  o'clock  be  utilized  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  being  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

5  will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 

Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

I  Mr.  Russell). 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday,  Jime  1,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
HRUSKA  TO  SPEAK  THIS  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order,  imder  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
would  be  recognized  for  a  period  of  1 
hour,  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  415— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
ON  THE  GROWING  THREAT  POSED 
BY  SOVIET  PILOTS  AND  TECHNI- 
CIANS IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE )  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  a  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 

It  has  been  virtually  axiomatic  that 
the  Middle  East  is  the  No.  1  trouble 
spot  in  a  troubled  world,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  presence  of  Soviet  person- 
nel in  the  cockpits  of  United  Arab  Re- 
public aircraft  and  in  the  surface-to-air 
missile  sites  on  the  ground  has  turned  a 
dangerous  situation  into  a  critical  one. 

The  Russians  already  have  done  too 
much,  and  this  resolution  urges  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union — 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  world — to  withdraw  its  per- 
sormel  from  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Passage  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  enable  the  President  to  make 
such  representations  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  should  the  Russians  comply,  such 
action  would  aid  immeasurably  the  cause 
of  peace  which  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  reso- 
lution— in  which  Senator  Mondale  and 
I  ask  all  our  colleagues  to  join — could  go 
a  long  way  toward  cooling  down  the  hot 
spot  of  the  Middle  East  and  could  lead 
to  a  deescalation  of  war  activity.  Indeed 
such  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  could 
avoid  the  confrontation  which  conceiv- 
ably could  lead  to  all-out  war. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East  is  crucial  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  Soviets  now 


have  warships  in  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  numbers  which  should 
alarm  all  of  us. 

And  their  entry  into  the  missile  picture 
is  another  example  of  the  type  of  escala- 
tion we  all  decry. 

Similarly,  the  presence  of  Soviet  pilots 
in  United  Arab  Republic  aircraft  is  a  sit- 
uation which  should  not  only  be  discour- 
aged, but  one  which  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  United  States.  It  is  the  President 
who  can  best  handle  such  a  situation,  and 
this  resolution  will  express  to  President 
Nixon  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Eagleton)  .  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  415)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  grow- 
ing threat  posed  by  Soviet  pilots  and 
technicians  in  the  Middle  East,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows:  « 

S.  Res.  415 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Introduction  of  Russian  pilots  and 
the  manning  of  missile  sites  by  Russian  tech- 
nicians In  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  Increasing  tension  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  President  Is  strongly 
urged  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  with- 
draw all  Russian  personnel  as  a  major  step 
toward  the  encouragement  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  in  submitting  this 
resolution,  urging  the  President  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its 
pilots  and  technicians  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  the 
current  Senate  debate  over  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  were  interpreted  by 
any  other  nation  as  an  indication  of  a 
growing  isolationism  or  as  a  weakening 
of  American  determination  to  stand  firm 
wherever  our  real  interests  and  real  com- 
mitments are  at  stake. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  strongly  doubt 
whether  either  national  interests  or,  by 
this  stage,  real  commitments  are  at  stake 
in  Vietnam  or  Indochina.  Upon  this  mat- 
ter there  is  honest  debate  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  a  most  healthy  and  encour- 
aging development. 

But  there  is  no  debate  of  which  I  am 
aware  over  our  firm  commitment  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East  or 
to  the  need  to  stand  by  the  beleaguered 
nation  of  Israel.  Here,  at  the  crossroads 
of  three  continents,  in  the  face  of  an  ag- 
gressive Soviet  move  for  Middle  Eastern 
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hegemony — and  in  defense  of  one  of  the 
most  democratic,  progressive,  enlight- 
ened, and  courageous  nations  in  the 
world — there  should  be  no  doubt  of  our 
national  interest  or  our  moral  commit- 
ment. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for  its 
steadfast  attempts  to  avoid  a  Middle 
Eastern  arms  rac€  and  to  reach  an  ac- 
cord with  all  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  If  there  has  perhaps  been  any 
excess  of  objectivity  and  neutrality,  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  with  the  very 
finest  motives. 

But  It  has  been  increasingly  clear  that 
our  efforts  to  restrain  the  conflict  have 
not  been  met  with  any  corresponding 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets,  in  fact,  have  met  every  con- 
cUiatorj-  move  on  our  part  with  actions 
which  have  only  escalated  the  hostility 
and  intransigence  of  the  Arabs. 

The  introduction  of  Russian  pilots  fly- 
ing air  defense  and  Russian  technicians 
manning  the  missile  sites  has  severely 
destabilized  what  was  only  a  precarious 
balance,  at  best.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Arabs  have  no  intention  of  ne- 
gotiating »1th  the  Israelis,  in  spite  of  the 
continuing  willingness  of  Israel  to  dis- 
cuss any  and  all  matters  directly  with 
the  Arab  States.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
only  Israel  air  superiority  has  prevented 
the  Arab  nations  from  launching  a  new 
Middle  Eastern  war.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  such  heavy  Soviet  as- 
sistance, both  materials  and  men,  the 
Arabs  are  only  counting  the  days  until 
they  can  once  again  try  for  the  total 
elimination  of  Israel. 

The  introduction  of  Soviet  pilots  and 
technicians  has  not  only  affected  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  has  seriously  and  dan- 
gerously changed  the  very  nature  of  the 
conflict. 

We  know,  from  the  very  bitterest  ex- 
perience,  how   "a   few   technicians  and 
defensive  military  advisers"  can  escalate 
into  an   enormous   commitment  which 
grows  far  out  of  any  planned  proportion. 
Have   the  Soviets  thought   about   what 
they  will  do  if  the  Arabs  should  launch  a 
strike  tomorrow  across  the  canal?  Can 
the  Soviets  keep  their  pilots  and  techni- 
cians in  a  purely  defensive  capacity  if 
hostilities  should  break  out?  What  will 
happen  when  the  first  Soviet  pilot  strays 
over  the  canal  and  is  brought  down  by 
an  Israel  flyer?  What  have  the  Soviets 
done  by  their  actions  to  the  Arab's  will- 
ingness to  reach  a  reasonable  accord  on 
the  basic  issues  that  still  divide  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Can  the  Soviets  truly  control 
the  Arab  nationalists?  Or.  will  they  wind 
up  being  slowly  and  tragically  drawn  in- 
to a  great  and  prolonged  conflict  much 
as  we  were  drawn  into  the  Indochinese 
war? 

These  are  reasons  why  the  President 
must  take  all  possible  steps  to  get  the  So- 
viet Union  to  abandon  this  reckless 
course.  No  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East  can  bring  peace  any 
closer.  But  we  will  soon  have — we  may 
now  have — no  other  choice  but  to  re- 
spond by  providing  Israel  with  jets  and 
other  implements  of  war  with  which  to 
protect  herself. 
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Unless  the  Russians  can  be  persuaded 
of  our  resolve  to  stand  by  Israel  and  of 
the  futility  and  danger  of  their  recent 
actions  in  Egypt.  I  see  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  level  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
frontation. 

So  I  repeat  my  plea  to  our  President 
which  is  contained  in  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself:  Bring  all  the  power 
and  prestige  of  your  Oflflce  and  your  past 
record  of  statesmanship  in  the  Middle 
East  to  bear  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reverse  their  dangerous  policies.  Know 
that  we  in  the  Senate  stand  behind  you 
in  that  effort,  prepared  to  uphold  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  our 
moral  commitments  to  the  people  of 
Israel. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MIL- 
ITARY SALES  ACT— THE  CHURCH- 
COOPER    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
newspaper  advertisements  and  on  the 
floor,  I  have  been  struck,  during  this  past 
2  weeks,  by  one  interesting  line  of  argu- 
ment being  raised  by  opponents  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  In  these 
advertisements  and  statements  by  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  a  great  deal  is  being 
made  of  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Tvrt- 
BRiGHT,  made  a  number  of  statements  in 
support  of  Presidential  power  as  against 
congressional  restriction,  and  supported 
the  effort  in  Vietnam  in  1964  at  the  time 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  in  this  body 
knows,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  in  the  course  of 
the  years  changed  his  position  on  both 
of  these  points  based  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  President  and  the  course  of 
the  war.  He  has  readily  confessed  he  was 
mistaken  in  both  matters. 

Those  who  seek  to  use  his  words  today 
seek  to  imply  that  once  a  position  is 
taken  on  matters  affecting  defense  and 
foreign  policy  there  should  be  no  change. 
1  find  this  position  ironic,  particularly 
In  the  face  of  the  sharp  change  that  ap- 
parently has  taken  place  both  in  the 
White  House  and  here  in  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  so-called  limiting  amendments. 

On  December  15.  1969,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  an  amendment 
which  reads  as  follows: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

I  listened  to  the  debate  of  that  amend- 
ment and  at  no  time  was  mention  made 
of  any  inhibition  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional powers  or  his  right  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else. 

On  the  day  following  that  vote,  when 
faced  with  newspaper  articles  which  re- 
ferred to  the  Laos-Thailand  amendment 
as  a  curbing  of  Presidential  power,  both 
the  White   House   and   the   President's 


supporters  here  in  the  Senate  were  quick 
to  argue  that  the  Senate  action  in  no 
way  inhibited  the  President  and.  in  fact 
was  endorsed  fully  by  the  White  House' 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  made  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  (Mr 
Griffin)  on  the  day  after  the  passage 
of  the  Laos-Thailand  amendment: 

The  Senate  did  not  take  any  action  to 
"curb"  an  Asian  role.  The  Intent  and  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  amendment  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Senate  yesterday  was  to  re- 
affirm the  existing  role  and  existing  policies 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Thailand 
and  Laos. 

Indeed,  the  amendment  was  drafted— and 
I  think  most  of  the  people  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  those  who  were  watching  from  the 
gallery  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
drafted  right  here  In  the  Republican  cloak- 
room. In  fact,  the  principal  Senators  Involved 
in  Its  drafting,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  were  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Tork   (Mr.  Javlts);   . 

Following  a  meeting  with  the  President 
and  others  at  the  White  House  this  morning 
I  can  report  to  my  fellow  Senators  that  the 
President  Is  pleased  with  the  amendment 
and  he  recognizes  that  It  Is  In  accordance 
with  his  announced  policies. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Ziegler  and  the  Senate  minority  leader 
Senator  Scott,  were  no  less  forceful  iii 
pressmg  the  idea  that  the  Laos-Thailand 
amendment  wais  approved  by  the  White 
House,  in  fact  there  is  an  indication  that 
they  sought  to  take  partial  credit  for  the 
effort : 

This  wording,  it  was  disclosed  today  was 
approved  by  the  White  House  In  advance  of 
adoption.* 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  limit- 
ing language  was  offered  to  that  amend- 
ment and  in  January  of  this  year  that 
same  language  was  included  in  this  ad- 
ministrations  requested  appropriations 
language. 

That  brings  us  down  to  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  which,  as  any  rea- 
sonable person  must  agree,  is  drafted  in 
the  same  context  as  last  year's  Laos- 
Thailand  amendment.  Though  it  has 
more  sections  than  the  initial  effort  by 
the  Senate  last  fall  to  set  outer  limits  in 
line  with  Presidential  policy,  the  thrust 
of  this  Cambodian  amendment  clearly 
follows  the  precedent  of  Laos-Thailand. 

It  is.  therefore,  strange  to  see  state- 
ments such  as  the  one  made  oi.  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  May  14  by  the  minority  whip, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Even  If  we  were  to  draft  an  amendment 
which  was  precisely  tailored  to  the  exact  and 
actual  IntenUons  of  the  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment.  We  would  be  tying  our 
own  hands  needlessly  In  a  way  that  would 
serve  the  enemy,  and  would  make  It  more 
difficult  to  negotiate  with  the  enemv.  I  am 
sure  the  enemy  would  be  delighted  if  we 
were  to  announce  that  we  are  going  to  tie 
our  own  hands  in  this  way. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
has  occurred  between  the  enthusiasm  of 


•"President  Backs  Senators  on  Laos,"  by 
John  W.  Pinney,  New  York  Times,  Decem- 
Der  17, 1969,  p.  12.  column  4. 
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last  December  and  the  frostiness  of  the 
spring.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
believe  that  we  tied  our  own  hands  need- 
lessly last  December? 

Was  the  enemy  delighted  with  the 
Laos-Thailand  amendment?  May  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  as  with  Laos- 
ThailEind — which  was  framed  to  con- 
form with  the  President's  own  state- 
ments— Church-Cooper  also  puts  into 
Senate  language  the  President's  own 
statements.  As  has  been  noteJ  on  this 
floor  before,  does  the  enemy  only  become 
joyful  when  the  Senate  acts  in  line  with 
the  President's  statements  of  limits,  or 
does  that  joy  begin  when  the  President 
himself  annoimces  the  limits  imder 
which  he  will  act  as  Commander  in 
Chief? 

When  did  the  great  constitutional 
crisis  develop  that  apparently  was  un- 
seen last  December,  but  appears  to  be 
overwhelmingly  with  us  today? 

Mr.  President,  I  must  suggest  that  this 
change  of  position  of  the  White  House 
and  of  the  White  House  supporters  here 
in  the  Senate  on  this  amendment  repre- 
sents apparently  arose  from  necessity 
to  develop  a  rationale  of  what  was  close 
to  an  unconstitutional  if  clearly  an  im- 
authorized  act  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  sending  troops  over  the 
border  into  Cambodia.  The  President 
himself  recognized  the  situation  when  he 
sought  to  regain  congressional  support  by 
arbitrarily  setting  a  limit  of  21.7  miles 
beyond  which  he  would  not  go  without 
congressional  authority. 

Is  this  some  new  refinement  that  the 
Constitution  becomes  applicable  21.7 
miles  over  the  border  of  South  Vietnam 
or  any  country? 

The  President.  I  am  afraid,  does  both 
himself  and  his  oflBce  disservice  by  seek- 
ing to  use  the  constitutional  argument 
to  protect  himself  from  his  own  respon- 
sibilities to  protect  himself,  not  just 
from  the  public  at  large  but  from  the 
public's  representatives.  And  I  think  his 
supporters  who  refuse  to  look  back  at 
what  they  did  in  December  are  showing 
the  same  shortsightedness  today  that 
the  administration  itself  showed  in  un- 
dertaking the  Cambodian  adventure  in 
the  flrst  place. 

I  opened  this  statement  by  referring 
to  Senator  Fulbright's  change  in  mind 
on  two  key  matters  of  Presidential  and 
congressional  responslbihty.  I  would  note 
that  his  changes  were  accompanied  by 
continuous  study  and  analysis  which 
often  has  been  shared  with  us  on  the 
floor  and  with  the  public  at  large.  The 
fact  that  the  President  and  his  support- 
ers wish  to  forget  their  support  of  Laos- 
Thailand  at  the  same  time  they  stress 
their  opposition  to  Church-Cooper  shows 
that  they  are  suffering  not  from  new  un- 
derstanding but  from  the  practical  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  best  arguments 
that  they  can  in  what  is  otherwise  an 
imtenable  position. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate "s  position  could  be  seen  in  the  same 
Ught  it  was  last  December  and  that  the 
Senate  could  follow  the  precedent  so 
clearly  set  with  Laos-Thailand  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  the  Church -Cooper 


amendment  without  additional  lan- 
guage. That  language  was  unnecessary  6 
months  ago  smd  is  only  necessary  today 
to  justify  the  President's  Cambodian  ad- 
venture and  perhaps  some  other  in  the 
future. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
to  attend  the  Washington  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  the  Patent  Treaty  being 
held  from  May  25  to  June  19,  1970. 


SO'VIET  INVOLVEMENT  AND  THE 
DELICATE  BALANCE  OF  POWER 
IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers. 
I  quote  the  following  extracts  from  that 
letter: 

The  recent  escalation  of  Soviet  Involve- 
ment In  the  Middle  East  has  seriously  en- 
dangered the  delicate  balance  of  jxswer  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  has  become  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans. 

In  light  of  this  military  buildup,  and  In 
light  of  the  continuing  hostUltles  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  I  urge  that  Israel's 
request  be  granted  to  purchase  125  Jet  com- 
bat aircraft  from  the  United  Slates. 

In  March,  It  was  decided  to  postpone  any 
action  on  the  Israeli  request,  and.  given  the 
situation  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  the 
decision  was  understandable.  However,  in 
the  past  three  months,  the  number  of  Soviet 
technicians  in  Egypt  alone  has  grown  from 
3.000  to  about  10.000;  and  reports  indicate 
that  an  estimated  200  Soviet  pilots  are  flying 
tralnirj  missions  in  the  area  of  the  Nile 
River. 

This  increased  military  activity  appears  to 
be  the  Soviet  Union's  response  to  the  deci- 
sion to  hold  in  abeyance  the  sale  of  jets  to 
Israel. 

I  believe  the  best  guarantee  against  a 
major  eruption  of  hostilities — that  could 
result  In  a  confrontation  between  the  super 
powers — is  for  the  United  States  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  Middle  East;  and.  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  there,  I  feel  that  a  balance 
of  power  can  best  be  assured  by  selling  the 
Jets  to  Israel. 

I  also  urge  the  renewal  of  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  direct  peace  talks  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Arabs,  and  that  every  chan- 
nel be  explored  to  bring  the  parties  to  the 
conference  table  where  direct  negotiations 
could,  hopefully,  lead  to  a  stable  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LETTERS  FROM  MICHIGAN  SOLDIER 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day I  was  in  Marquette  and  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Marquette.  Mich.,  Mining 
Journal  of  Saturday,  May  23,  1970,  con- 
tained a  letter  from  the  parents  of  a 
yoimg  man  assigned  to  combat  duty  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  it,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  D.  Becker  of 
Marquette,  quote  from  portions  of  let- 
ters they  have  received  from  their  son, 
David,  relating  to  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  clean  out  enemy  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Beckers'  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

From  LrrrrTENANT  In  Vietnam 

Dear  Sir:  With  the  recent  campus  up- 
risings and  the  discontent  shown  by  those 
who  are  safe  here  at  home,  I  would  like  to 
quote  you  some  words  written  by  our  son, 
Lt.  David  M.  Becker,  now  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. 

May  5:  "I  suppose  you're  wondering  about 
Cambodia — I  suppose  It's  the  'big'  thing 
back  there.  I  do  believe  the  President  has 
made  the  right  decision — as  long  as  we  go 
In  and  then  get  out.  That's  where  all  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  is  coming  from — 
through  Cambodia." 

May  10:  "I  wish  all  those  so-called  'edu- 
cated' demonstrators  who  create  violence 
could  be  packed  aboard  a  plane  and  flown 
over  here  and  flnd  out  what  it's  like  to  be 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
be  told  jou'd  better  get  down  to  the  hos- 
pital beacuse  one  of  your  men  has  been 
shot  while  on  patrol — or  listen  to  the  rock- 
ets hitting  your  base  camp  at  night — or  see 
some  hootches  blown  up  by  sappers  with 
American  bodies  lying  around.  Mayl>e  then 
they'd  realize  why  we  here  are  anxious  to 
return  to  the  'world'  where  freedom  and 
democracy  reign.  No  one  here  looks  foward 
to  a  violent'  life  back  there  like  It's  hap- 
pening. For  those  who  disagree  with  the  Pres- 
ident's policy,  let  them  disagree,  but  peace- 
fully, and  In  an  educated  manner,  like  a 
free  society  as  ours  permits,  whether  It  be 
by  letters,  books,  magazine  articles  or  poll- 
tics — oecause  they  elected  our  politicians. 
A  divided  country  is  what  the  Communist 
world  wants — because  that's  the  only  way 
they  will  ever  reign  over  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society  as  ours." 

David  Is  a  four-year  ROTC  man,  a  grad- 
uate of  St.  Norbert'B  CoUege.  He  recently 
received  a  citation  which  reads  In  part:  "The 
Bronze  Star  Medal  Is  presented  to  Lt.  Oavld 
M.  Becker,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
outstanding  meritorious  service  in  con- 
nection with  mlUtary  operations  against  a 
hostile  force  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam." 

We,  his  parents,  want  to  see  the  end  of 
this  war  as  do  all  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans. But  we  also  feel  that  It  is  our  place 
as  Americans  to  stand  by  our  President  In 
these  very  difficult  times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  D.  Becker. 

MARgUETTE. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 

Mr  BEULMON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  25  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    DEVELOPING    CRISIS    IN    THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  de- 
bate on  the  Cambodian  involvement  has 
developed  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  what  appears  to  be  a  widely 
held  feeling  among  Members  that  our 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia  were  begun 
and  have  continued  without  sufiBcient 
debate  and  full  understanding  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  our  step-by-step  in- 
volvement. I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  present  mood  of  the  Senate  is 
such  that  if  we  could  turn  back  the  pages 
of  time  to  1964.  or  1960,  or  even  1954,  we 
would  have  chosen  a  vastly  different 
course  of  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  light  of  this  feeling,  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  it  is  timely  to  call  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  developing  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East,  hoping  that  by  doing  so 
a  more  balanced  debate  on  the  situation 
there  will  result  which  could  prevent  the 
tardy  second  thoughts  many  now  enter- 
tain about  Southeaot  Asia. 

My  remarks  this  morning  are  pre- 
cipitated by  news  reports  that  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  joined  together  in  signing  a  letter 
to  the  President  urging  immediate  sale 
of  additional  planes  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  marine  combat  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n,  I  have  deep  admi- 
ration for  fighting  men  who  demonstrate 
skill  and  valor  on  the  field  of  battle  as 
the  Israelis  did  in  the  6-day  war  of  June 
1967.  My  personal  admiration  and  the 
admiration  of  this  Nation  went  out  to 
the  Israelis  as  a  result  of  their  defense 
of  their  country  on  this  occasion.  This 
feeling  still  persists. 

However,  I  rise  to  question  the  feeling 
that  seeking  a  military  answer  in  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  is  in  the  long-range 
interest  of  any  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

The  dispute  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  State  of  Israel  over  Palestine  has 
embroiled  that  area  of  the  world  in  mili- 
tary turmoil  for  over  20  years,  resulting 
in  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  causing 
economic  stagnation  because  of  the  heavy 
expenditures  for  defense,  postponing  the 
economic  and  social  development  vital 
to  the  region's  peoples,  adding  to  world 
tension  and  creating  in  its  course  what 
may  become  insurmountable  animosities. 
There  is  also  the  impending  danger  that 


the  Arab-Israel  dispute  will  draw  the 
great  powers  into  a  confrontation,  per- 
haps even  a  nuclear  war  that  could  de- 
stroy human  life  on  this  planet. 

Even  though  the  United  States  has  di- 
rected its  efforts  toward  finding  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  this  vexing  and  com- 
plex problem  and  has  engaged  in  a  series 
of  discussions  with  the  major  powers  and 
with  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  I  feel  that 
we  have  not  exerted  all  of  the  means  at 
our  dispKJsal  in  bringing  this  dispute  to 
a  just  settlement.  For  this  reason  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  Arab-Israel  dispute  which  I  feel  de- 
serve consideration. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  United  States 
keep  open  all  lines  of  communication 
with  all  of  the  interested  and  involved 
nations.  No  cause  is  served  by  reducing 
contacts  or  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
entreaties  and  legitimate  complaints  of 
the  Arabs  or  the  Israelis  and  no  peace 
will  be  found  among  nations  whose  lead- 
ers have  closed  minds. 

It  is  essential  to  continue  this 
search  for  peace,  within  the  framework 
for  a  settlement  as  outlined  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  November  22,  1967,  along  with 
every  available  avenue  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  neutral  mediation  in  con- 
sultation at  every  level,  with  every  na- 
tion, until  a  reasonable  and  workable 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israel  problem  is 
found. 

The  hour  is  late.  Each  day  brings  re- 
ports of  clashes,  of  new  battles,  of  more 
deaths,  more  injuries,  more  destruction, 
of  innocent  people  sent  fleeing  from  their 
homes,  of  an  ever-increasing  arms  spiral 
that  appears  to  have  no  upward  limits 
of  more  hatred,  more  blood,  more  war. 

A  solution  can  be  found,  and  that 
solution  should  include  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

As  the  first  and  foremost  step,  all 
troops  and  military  equipment  should  be 
withdrawn  to  the  armistice  lines  that 
existed  prior  to  the  war  of  June  5,  1967. 
This  point  is  mentioned  in  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  November 
22.  1967.  and  it  is  clear  that  no  peace  can 
come  as  long  as  territory  is  being  oc- 
cupied as  a  result  of  conquest  by  armed 
forces.  Both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  have  recognized  that 
boundaries  should  not  reflect  the  fruits 
of  conquest. 

Second,  recognition  of  the  State  of 
Israel  by  the  Arab  nations  and  recog- 
nition of  Israel's  free  right  to  transit 
the  international  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  The  State  of 
Israel  exists  and  it  must  continue  to 
exist.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  Israel,  as  some  Arab  lead- 
ers have  said,  but  all  the  Arab  nations 
must  recognize  the  State  of  Israel  as  a 
sovereign  and  free  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  As  a  sovereign  nation,  Israel 
must  have  the  right,  as  is  guaranteed  to 
every  other  nation,  to  use  the  waterways 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  and  the  Strait  of  Tlran. 

Third,  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Golan 
Heights  should  be  neutralized  and  the 
city   of  Jerusalem   should   be  interna- 


tionalized. The  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Golan 
Heights  have  long  served  as  launching 
points  from  which  attacks  against 
Israel  have  originated.  By  neutralizing 
these  crucial  areas,  the  threat  of  Israel 
will  be  minimized. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  sacred  to  the 
three  great  monotheistic  religions  of  man 
and  should  be  completely  free  of  fac- 
tional control.  Only  by  internationalizing 
this  great  city  and  its  venerated  shrines 
can  all  people  be  assured  that  the  city 
will  remain  an  international  center,  open 
to  all  without  discrimination  and  with- 
out fear  of  recrimination. 

Fourth,  the  Arab  refugees  should  be 
given  the  choice  of  returning  to  their 
former  homes  or  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  their  losses.  For  over  20  years, 
the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  have  been 
confined  to  tents  in  squalid  camps,  wait- 
ing for  justice,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  United  Nations  resolutions  on  the 
matter  that  the  refugees  be  offered  the 
choice  of  repatriation  or  compensation. 
Since  it  is  Israel  that  has  realized  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  dispersal  of 
the  refugees,  it  is  incumbent  on  Israel 
and  in  fact  it  is  their  duty  to  offer  this 
choice  of  compensation  or  repatriation. 

Most  certainly,  these  ideas  are  not 
new.  Many  reasonable  people,  people  in 
position  of  stature  and  power  have  said 
these  same  words  more  eloquently  and 
in  greater  detail.  Unfortimately,  their 
efforts  Imve  fallen  on  deaf  ears  or  have 
gone  unheeded  because  each  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  confiict  continue  to  harbor 
certain  illusions. 

First  is  the  illusion  held  by  Israel  that 
superior  military  power  will  overwhelm 
the  Arab  nations.  Experience  should 
show  that  this  policy  will  not  succeed. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  November 
1956  Israel  war.  Nothing  was  settled  by 
that  war.  The  Government  of  Israel  felt 
that  because  of  the  interference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Is- 
rael was  denied  the  fruits  of  victory. 
More  important,  Israel  seemed  to  thirik 
that  its  military  superiority  has  not  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  since  the  Arabs 
seemed  convinced  that  the  Arab  defeat 
was  caused  by  the  intervention  of  British 
and  French  forces. 

Again,  in  June  of  1967.  war  was  be- 
lieved to  have  settled  the  issue  once  and 
for  all.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Israeli's 
6-day  victory  there  was  euphoria  gener- 
ated by  the  belief  that  the  Arabs  had 
finally  been  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
armed  confrontation  with  Israel,  and 
that  the  Arabs  would  thereafter  submit 
to  the  fate  which  had  befallen  them. 
However,  we  have  seen  that  neither  of 
these  wars  brought  the  desired  settle- 
ment that  Israel  sought,  they  did  not 
bring  peace  to  the  area,  and  ironically, 
the  vanquished  powers  seemed  even  more 
determined  to  strike  a  belligerent  pose 
and  regain  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
just  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these  as- 
sumptions by  Israel  are  ill  founded — that 
no  war,  regardless  of  the  damage  it  may 
cause  to  the  Arabs,  will  bring  about  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  that  greater  destruc- 
tion wrought  on  Arab  States  will  be  fruit- 
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less.  In  the  light  of  past  history,  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  is  wholly  unrealistic  and  it  could 
in  the  long  run  cause  great  harm  to  the 
very  fabric  of  the  State  of  Israel.  A  coun- 
try which  was  formed  on  the  noblest 
ideals  of  Judeo-Christian  tradition  can- 
not forever  withstand  the  daily  stress  and 
demands  required  in  a  perpetual  armed 
camp  environment.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  friends  of  Israel  who  are  fearful 
that  the  constant  need  to  demonstrate 
military  prowess  wall  render  the  nation 
into  a  modern  Sparta,  a  nation  devoid  of 
a  soul. 

The  Arabs  have  also  entertained  cer- 
tain illusions.  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Arabs  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  Arabs  must  realize  that  Israel 
has  a  right  to  exist  and  no  responsible 
country  in  the  world  would  be  prepared 
to  relinquish  its  moral  obligation  to 
maintain  the  independence  and  exist- 
ence of  Israel. 

In  any  analysis  of  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation, a  certain  burden  for  the  lack  of 
resolution  in  this  matter  must  rest  with 
the  world  powers.  The  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  area  have  often  been 
baflBing  and  at  times  have  shown  a  total 
lack  of  concern  in  using  their  influence 
to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment. At  times  it  also  appears  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  either 
through  its  preoccupation  with  other 
areas  of  the  world  or  with  unnecessary 
sensitivity  toward  domestic  political  is- 
sues, has  missed  opportunities  to  exer- 
cise its  full  powers  and  failed  to  maxi- 
mize its  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
following  the  June  1967  war.  Further- 
more, our  pronounced  support  of  the 
November  1967  resolution  has  often  not 
been  pursued  with  sufficient  resolve  and 
diligence.  _ 

In  the  interest  of  peace,  the  leaders  of 
the  belligerent  countries  must  act  to  dis- 
pel long  held  illusions  and  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict  I,  for  one,  was 
dismayed  at  the  negative  reaction  of  the 
Israelis  toward  the  attempt  of  Nahum 
Goldman  to  visit  Egypt.  That  visit  would 
have  served  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
might  have  been  a  very  effective  first 
step.  In  this  cormection,  I  believe  it  is 
highly  unrealistic  for  the  Israelis  to  in- 
sist on  direct  confrontation  prior  to  the 
implementation  or  at  least  a  firm  under- 
taking of  the  withdrawal  to  the  pre-June 
1967  armistice  line. 

If  the  Arab  and  Israel  leaders  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  resolve  this  con- 
flict, major  power  governments  must 
\igorously  seek  a  settlement.  In  this 
effort,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  every  reasonable 
means  tvailable  to  them  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Any  successful  settlement 
will  require  sincere  efforts  by  both  gov- 
ernments. There  is  some  indication  that 
this  time  has  come,  judging  from  ap- 
parent demonstration  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
contributions  to  the  success  of  the  SALT 
talks. 

It  is  with  some  optimism  that  we  ob- 


serve a  decrease  in  the  level  of  hostility 
and  heightened  prospects  for  peace  in 
certain  turbulent  areas  of  the  world. 
However,  in  the  midst  of  these  encourag- 
ing signs,  it  appears  that  the  Middle  East 
situation  is  getting  worse.  The  present 
course,  if  followed,  can  only  mean  that 
the  hostilities  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world  will  not  remain  isolated,  but 
may  ultimately  bring  about  direct  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  gratifying,  however,  to  notice  that 
certain  countries  ir.  the  Middle  Eastern 
world  which  have  not  been  embroiled  in 
this  self-destructive  confiict  have  enjoyed 
a  great  measure  of  economic  stability  and 
prosperity.  I  refer  to  such  nations  as 
Iran  and  Turkey. 

The  policy  suggested  here  will  not  in- 
flict great  hardships  on  the  Arabs  or  the 
Israelis.  P2aceful  settlement  demands 
compromise,  and  If  peace  is  tc  be  found, 
compromises  must  be  made.  Elements  of 
these  suggestions  have  appeared  in  state- 
ments by  prominent  leader.-  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  nations  as  being  neces- 
sary for  peace:  For  example,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  said  that  demilitariza- 
tion of  border  zones  is  possible.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  interview  with 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  bt  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
May  18.  1970] 

New  Crisis  in  Mideast — Exclusive  Intkhview 
With  President  Nasser  of  Egypt 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  consider  the  re- 
cent attacks  by  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  the 
beginning  of  a  military  effort  to  recover  the 
Arab  territories  lost  to  Israel? 

A.  Frankly,  yes.  The  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion of  1967  asked  that  Israel  return  these 
territories.  Israel  refused.  We  must  accept 
the  Israeli  conquest  or  we  must  fight  to  get 
back  these  territories.  This  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  now — recover  what  all  agree  Is 
ours. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  Arab  lands  can  be 
won  by  a  war  of  attrition  against  Israel,  by 
air  attacks  and  raids  and  artillery  fire?  How 
long  would  that  take? 

A.  Who  knows  how  long  It  will  take?  We 
Arabs  have  no  choice.  Israel  leaves  us  no 
choice. 

Israel  is  trying  to  force  a  settlement.  To 
win  a  victory  Is  one  thing,  to  force  a  settle- 
ment Is  another.  A  third  and  quite  different 
thing  is  real  i>eace.  This  cannot  be  attained  by 
seizing  a  man's  property  and  demanding  that 
he  come  hat  in  hand  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment that  pleases  the  one  holding  the 
property. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
appear  to  be  headed  inevitably  toward  an- 
other all-out  war — can't  anything  be  done 
about  It? 

A.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  attitude 
of  Israel  on  two  very  simple  points — their 
continued  occupation  of  Arab  territory  seized 
In  the  1967  war  and  their  refusal  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  Arab  refugees. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  res- 
olution covered  both  points  In  1967.  The 
resolution  also  required  us  to  grant  Israel 
the  status  of  a  nonbelligerent,  assumed  our 
acceptance  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  We  agreed  to 
this,  but  Israel  refused.  The  Israelis  de- 
manded direct  negotiations,  with  no  assur- 


ances whatever  either  on  withdrawal  or  on 
the  matter  of  refugees. 

Also,  the  Israelis  will  tell  you  that  I  said 
last  year  that  the  cease-fire  was  ended,  that 
Egypt  unilaterally  declared  an  end  to  the 
cease-fire.  This  Is  not  true.  TTiere  never  was 
a  cease-fire.  The  shooting  never  stopped. 
Their  attacks  against  us  Increased  In 
magnitude.  Now  there  Is  a  difference.  We  can 
answer  these  attaclcs. 

Recently  Israel  said  that  o\u  planes  at- 
tacked Israel.  This  Is  not  so.  Up  to  now  we 
have  not  attacked  Israel.  We  have  attacked 
only  the  Arab  territories  occupied  by  Israel. 

Q.  Do  you  refrain  from  air  attacks  on  Israel 
proper  as  a  matter  of  policy? 

A.  Now,  yes.  But  if  Israel  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  withdraw  from  our  territories  or,  as 
Mrs.  Melr  (Premier  of  Israel)  says,  to  deny 
the  very  word  "withdrawal,"  then  what 
choice  have  we?  Certainly  we  have  the  un- 
deniable right  to  attempt  to  liberate  our 
territory  from  Israeli  occupation,  to  seek  to 
recover  lands  which  aU  agree  are  rightfully 
oxirs. 

Q.  Does  Egypt  accept  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine? 

A.  We  are  contesting  that  state's  occupa- 
tion of  our  territories,  that  state's  refusal 
either  to  let  Arab  refugees  return  to  their 
homes  or  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of 
these  homes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  these  points  negotiable? 

A.  Why  didn't  the  United  States  negotiate 
after  Pearl  Harbor?  The  Japanese  asked  you 
to  do  so,  but  you  refused.  You  refused  be- 
cause you  were  being  invited  to  a  table  of 
capitulation  and  surrender,  not  to  negotia- 
tions. 

That's  just  how  we  feel  today.  No  Arab  can 
negotiate  with  Israel  when  they  occupy  one 
seventh  of  our  territory,  our  Egyptian  terri- 
tory. Every  Arab  knows  that  Israel  wants  to 
negotiate  now  directly  as  the  victorious 
power,  still  in  possession  of  our  Arab  terri- 
tory. To  accept  negotiations  under  such  con- 
ditions is  not  to  negotiate,  but  to  capitulate. 

These  lands  the  Israelis  hold — they  are  not 
my  personal  projjerty.  They  are  the  property 
of  my  people  and  have  been  so  for  thousands 
of  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  some  agreement  can  be 
found  to  meet  Israel's  concerns  If  these  ter- 
ritories are  returned  to  the  Arabs?  Could  you 
guarantee  freedom  of  passage  In  Sharm  el 
Sheikh  to  Israel  to  their  satisfaction? 

A.  Certainly — and  you  can  add  Suez  to 
that.  We  will  guarantee  free  Israeli  passage 
of  both  Suez  and  Sharm  el  Sheikh. 

Q.  But  the  Israelis  say  you  gave  such  guar- 
antees before,  and  violated  them — 

A.  Not  so.  We  agreed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  should  take  their  place  in  Sharm 
el  Sheikh  and  in  the  area  between  us  In 
1957.  In  1967.  when  we  asked  U.S.  forces  to 
withdraw,  we  cited  specifically  the  area  from 
Rafah  to  Elath.  We  did  not  ask  U.N.  troops 
to  withdraw  from  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  nor  from 
all  the  other  areas.  Because  they  did  with- 
draw, this  created  a  problem. 

Q.  How  about  Jerusalem? 

A.  Nobody  can  give  up  Jerusalem.  But  If 
there  is  peace  then  all  can  have  guaranteed 
freedom  of  access  to  the  holy  places. 

Q.  Would  some  international  solution  be 
acceptable  for  Jerusalem? 

A.  It's  a  strange  thing  that  whenever  there 
Is  talk  of  Internationalizing  Jerusalem  the 
only  part  people  seem  to  talk  about  Is  the 
Arab  part.  Nobody  talks  about  International- 
izing the  Israeli  part — new  Jerusalem.  Agata, 
free  access  to  the  holy  places  could  be  guar- 
anteed Internationally  to  all. 

Actually,  Israel  appears  to  think  that  tiiey 
can  withdraw  from  those  Arab  territories 
they  do  not  particularly  want  and  can  re- 
main In  those  they  desire.  This  Is  no<t  how 
we  see  things.  Mrs.  Melr   has  said  there  is 
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no  problem  about  returning  Egyptian  Si- 
nai— eventually,  when  It  pleases  her.  As  you 
have  seen,  we  are  now  in  a  poeltlon  to  carry 
the  war  by  air  into  Sinai. 

Q.  When  you  attack  Sinai,  aren't  you  at- 
tacking Arab  territory — even  though  it  is 
occupied? 

A.  Yes.  but  there  Is  nothing  there — only 
desert.  In  this  whole  area,  roughly  one  sev- 
enth of  Egyptian  territory,  there  were  only 
some  25,000  people  in  two  or  three  towns.  We 
are  not  attac)tlng  these  towns.  But  to  hold 
the  area,  the  Israelis  have  established  their 
own  defense  posrts  as  strategic  points — their 
own  military  settlements  These  we  are 
attacking. 

Q  Can  you  (x  any  Arab  government  leader 
be  free  to  negotiate  any  sort  of  peace  as  long 
as  the  Arab  commando  leaders  threaten  to 
assassinate  any  Arab  who  tries  to  make 
peace? 

A.  First,  we  must  understand  who  these 
commandos  are.  These  are  the  people,  or 
their  sons,  who  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  1948  and  in  1967.  These  are  the 
Arabs  who  lived  in  the  Palestine  which  Mrs. 
Meir  says  no  longer  exists.  These  are  the 
people  who  want  to  go  back  to  their  homes 
or  want  to  be  given  Just  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  their  homes.  The  1967  resolution  of 
the  Security  Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations 
says  they  have  a  right  to  this. 

How  can  any  Arab  leader  deny  Justice  to 
these  Arabs?  You  ask  whether  Arab  govern- 
ments can  ■■control"  them.  We  cannot  seek 
to  ■'control"  them  if  this  means  denying 
them  the  right  to  seek  justice.  It  is  Israel 
alone  that  can  right  thlr  wrong. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  I  created,  but  one 
I  Inherited,  this  problem  of  the  refugees.  It 
is  Israel  that  has  created  this  problem. 

The  United  States,  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world,  cannot  "control"  the  people  who 
seek  social  and  economic  Justice.  Instead 
you  seek  to  meet  tbeir  needs,  to  right  the 
wrongs. 

So  when  the  commandos  find  Justice,  they 
will  no  longer  be  a  problem. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  Egyptians  to  learn 
how  to  handle  all  the  advanced  MIG's  and  to 
man  the  SAM-3s  and  other  missiles  now 
available  to  you  so  that  the  Russian  tech- 
nicians can  all  be  withdrawn? 

A.  No.  As  long  as  the  war  lasts  we  will 
need  Russian  technicians  here 

It  was  not  the  Russians  who  wanted  to 
come  here.  There  was  a  time  when  I  wrote 
a  letter  every  week  to  Brezhnev  [Soviet 
Communist  Party  chief].  We  desperately 
needed  their  help,  their  weapwns,  their 
technlclEins — and  we  said  so 

We  needed  Russian  help  and  we  asked  for 
It  because  the  Americans  gave  Israel  the 
equipment  they  needed  to  flght  electronic 
warfare — something  quite  new  in  this  part 
of  the  world — new  to  them,  new  to  us.  We 
were  really  sxirprlsed  that  the  United  States 
did  this,  for  the  obvious  result  was  that  we 
had  to  ask  Russia  for  the  technology  to 
match  it — and  the  technicians. 

We  were  simply  not  equipped  to  flght  that 
kind  of  warfare.  But  America  gave  such 
equipment  to  the  Israelis.  So,  in  the  1967 
war.  they  Jammed  our  radar  equipment. 
They  had  the  electronic  means  to  interfere 
with  our  SAM-2S.  That's  why  they  did  not 
work. 

Now,  of  course,  thanks  to  the  Russians, 
we  do  have  this  technology.  Now  we  have 
missiles  that  will  work.  But  for  this  reason 
we  cannot  do  without  R^lsslan  technicians 
as  long  as  we  are  at  war  with  Israel,  as 
long  as  there  Is  no  peace. 

We  have  even  asked  the  Russians  for  more 
such  equipment,  more  technicians  to  operate 
It. 

Q  Why  more? 

A.  Before  the  1967  war  our  army  was  100.- 
000  men.  Now  it  is  600,000.  Our  defense  bud- 
get   used   to   run   to   160   million   Egyptian 


pounds.    Now    It    has    reached    550    million 
pounds. 

We  learned  in  1967  that  we  must  not  be 
conceited  and  think  we  know  everything.  So 
now  we  need  to  learn,  and  the  Russians  are 
our  teachers. 

Some  say  that  the  Russians  Interfere  with 
the  way  we  run  things  here,  that  they  mix 
Into  other  things.  I  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  them  and  I  have 
not  had  such  problems  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Egypt,  with  all  this 
new  Soviet  equipment  and  the  Soviet  plane.o. 
will  be  able  to  keep  Israeli  planes  out  of  Its 
skies,  off  its  territory? 

A.  Certainly  not.  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  greatest  powers  In  the 
world,  can  keep  low-flying  aircraft  out  of 
their  territory. 

The  distance  from  Suez  Canal  is  only  about 
65  kilometers  [about  40  miles] — three  min- 
utes by  Jet.  Such  raids  will  continue  if  the 
Israelis  desire  to  make  them. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  take  similar  raids 
to  them.  This  we  are  doing  now.  We  have 
shown  that  we  are  completely  capable  of  at- 
tacking their  positions  in  occupied  Arab 
territories  by  air  and  by  land.  This  is  no 
longer  a  one-sided  affair.  This  Is  quite  likely 
to  be  escalated,  and  who  can  say  what  the 
end  will  be? 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, but  that  may  well  be  impossible  If  the 
United  States  continues  to  give  full  support 
to  Israel  in  a  military  way. 

Q.  The  Israelis  say  they  need  more  U.S. 
arms  to  match  those  you  are  getting  from 
Russia — 

A,  Of  course  they  say  that.  But  look  at 
the  record:  In  the  two  years  since  the  1967 
war,  in  a  p>ertod  when  Israel  was  refusing 
to  return  Arab  territories  or  to  seek  an 
answer  to  the  Arab  refugee  problem,  as  the 
U.N.  requested ,^the  United  States  gave  Israel 
150  warplanes-^50  Phantom  Jets  and  100  Sky- 
hawks. 

Now,  because  we  are  Anally  carrying  the  air 
war  back  into  the  Arab  territory  they  oc- 
cupy, Mrs.  Meir  wants  still  more  arms  from 
the  U.S. 

All  this  is  done  on  the  supposed  basis  of 
balancing  out  the  power  on  each  side,  mak- 
ing Israeli  strength  equal  to  Arab  strength. 
That  is  nonsense.  It  was  the  U.S..  before 
1967.  that  gave  Israel  the  power  to  wage  the 
electronic  warfare  that  was  so  effective 
against  us  in  1967.  It  is  the  U.S.  that  gave 
Israel  the  Skyhawks  one  year  after  the  1967 
war,   the  Phantoms  two  years  later. 

Q.  How  about  an  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  on  what  really  represents 
a  balance  of  power  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael— would  you  go  along  with  such  an  agree- 
ment, if  it  could  be  reached? 

A.  Not  now  That  would  be  an  effort  to 
freeze  things  as  they  are.  This  would  delight 
the  Israelis,  who  hold  Arab  territory  and  will 
not  give  It  up,  who  have  expelled  Palestinian 
Arabs  from  their  home  so  they  work  bitterly 
against  this  injustice  in  every  Arab  land. 

Let  the  Israelis  return  the  Arab  lands  and 
face  the  refugee  problem.  Then  E^pt  will 
offer  all  these  arms  for  sale  to  anyone  who 
will  buy. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  is  this  new  round  of 
war  going  to  differ  from  the  old  In  terms  of 
arms  and  techniques?  Will  there  be  more 
emphasis  on  the  new  arms  and  air  DOwer? 

A.  Once  again,  I  no  longer  consider  my- 
self a  military  man.  Things  have  changed  a 
great  deal  since  my  day.  Oh,  I  do  read  up  on 
things — your  American  military  reviews,  ar- 
ticles on  strategy  and  such. 

I  would  expect  continued  greater  emphasis 
on  air  power,  but  there  Is  nothing  new  In 
that.  Germany  was  able  to  take  Europe,  In- 
cluding Crete,  by  air  power  and  the  Allies 
liberated  Europe  by  air  p>ower.  Right  now,  we 
in  Egypt  have  been  made  aware  of  the  need 
to  develop  strike  air  power  and  defensive 
antiaircraft  weapons,  including  missiles  that 


are  safe  against  the  electronic  weaponry  you 
give  Israel.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  now  have  the  capacity  to  match 
these.  But  there  Is.  of  course,  still  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  conventional  tanks  and  men 
who  must  occupy  land.  In  our  case  they 
must  move  back  into  liberated  Arab  lands. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  and  Rvissla 
might  become  Involved  In  the  next  phase  of 
all-out  war  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel? 
A.  I  see  no  reason  for  It.  This  time  we 
Arabs  are  trying  to  recover  what  all  agree  Is 
lawfully  ours  and  should  be  returned  to  us. 
We  are  not  trying  to  crush  Israel,  to  elimi- 
nate Israel.  We  want  our  lands.  You  would 
think  the  US.  and  Russia  would  help  us 
recover  these  lands. 

Q.  Dr.  Goldmann.  president  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  said  In  Bonn  that  time  was 
working  for  the  Arabs,  not  for  Israel — do  you 
agree? 

A.  I  certainly  do  It  would  spare  us  all  a 
lot  of  bloodshed  and  agony  If  Israel  were  to 
understand  that  fact  and  realize  that  the 
return  of  Arab  territories  and  settlement  of 
the  refugee  question  are  today  the  key  to  a 
period  of  real  peace,  a  chance  for  reasonable 
agreement. 

Q.  Can  Egypt  continue  Indefinitely  on  a 
war  basis  and  hop)e  to  develop  its  internal 
economy  at  the  same  time? 

A.  Our  economy,  as  you  can  see,  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  everyone  thought  it  could 
ever  be.  You  in  the  West  were  writing  us  off 
as  a  hopeless  case  not  so  long  ago.  But  If 
you  look  around  oxu  marketplaces  you  will 
find  all  the  essential  goods  there  at  reason- 
able prices,  with  quite  a  few  consumer  goods 
that  could  be  classed  as  nonessentials  also 
available. 

The  Aswan  Dam  Is  finished  anr  In  opera- 
tion. That  opens  vast  areas  to  cultivation 
that  were  wastelands  before.  We  are  now 
exporting  rice — currently  second  only  to  cot- 
ton as  an  export  earner.  Previously  we  im- 
ported rice. 

A  major  factor  is  that  we  now  are  produc- 
ing most  essentials  within  Egypt.  One  new 
steel  mill  will  soon  be  producing  1  million 
tons  annually.  That  doubles  our  production 
and  makes  us  nearly  self-sufficient  in  steel. 
There  is  a  new  aluminum  plant  on  the  way, 
too,  and  many  other  plants. 

True,  our  plan  is  not  being  fulfilled.  There 
Is  a  decrease  in  investments  in  Industry. 
We  have  excess  power  going  to  waste  In 
Aswan  because  the  Investment  required  for 
new  Industry  to  soak  up  this  power  Is  going 
Into  the  armed  forces,  the  war  effort. 

But  we  are  getting  along  quite  well — 
thanks  In  large  part  to  Soviet  help. 

Q.  Aren't  you  running  up  a  pretty  big 
debt  to  the  Soviet  Union — nearly  2  billion 
dollars?  Doesn't  that  give  the  Soviets  a  pret- 
ty strong  grip  on  your  economy? 

A.  I  think  the  one  In  debt  Is  In  a  stronger 
position  than  the  one  who  makes  the  loan. 
What  Is  true  of  Individuals  Is  true  of  nations, 
too.  The  debtor  Just  refuses  to  pay  if  he 
feels  he  is  under  unjust  pressures. 

We  were  in  debt  to  the  U.S.  when  our 
relations  were  strained.  We  Just  quit  paying 
on  those  debts.  Now  we  are  renegotiating,  but 
we  went  four  or  five  years  without  paying 
anything. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  nonsense  written  about 
the  relation  between  a  debtor  country  and 
the  other.  Eurooe's  debts  to  the  United 
States  gave  you  no  great  hold  over  Europe. 
You  have  a  lot  of  experience  In  that  area. 

Actually  our  experience  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  very  good.  They  built  our 
high  dam  at  Aswan.  They  give  us  large  loans 
at  low  rates  of  Interest.  In  many  cases  our 
repayment  Is  In  production  from  the  plant 
that  the  Russians  Install  for  us.  That  steel 
mill,  for  example,  costs  200  million  Egyptian 
pounds,  but  we  pay  nothing  until  the  mill 
begins  producing.  Then  we  pay  less  than  the 
value  of  the  production. 
Look  at  the  case  of  the  Aswan  Dam:  From 
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I960  to  1970  there  were  5,000  or  more  Soviet 
technicians  and  others  working  there.  Much 
was  made  of  this  in  the  Western  press.  But 
only  70  Soviet  citizens  are  there  now.  The 
rest  have  gone  home. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  of  Improving 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic? 

A.  Good,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  There 
is  no  direct  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.A.R.  The  problem  Is  that  the  U.S. 
supplies  Israel  with  everything  It  needs  to 
hold  on  to  Arab  lands  and  to  keep  war  go- 
ing. 

The  raids  against  our  lana  are  flown  In 
American  plan.-s  that  kill  our  men,  women 
and  children.  The  electronic-warfare  instru- 
mentation :n  Israel's  possession  Is  not  of 
Israeli  manufacture — this  Is  supplied  to  Is- 
rael by  America.  In  .he  United  Nations  the 
American  representative  always  supports  the 
Israeli  point  of  view,  never  ours. 

Given  a  balanced  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel,  our  relations  could 
return  to  normal.  The  U.S.  view  of  Arabs 
Is  distorted. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  The  Israeli  leaders  always  p>ortray  us  as 
people  who  want  war.  This  Is  not  so.  We  not 
only  want  peace;  we  are  the  ones  who  accept 
U.N.  resolutions  about  peace.  They  are  the 
ones  who  reject  them. 

Understand  this:  Ntisser  wants  pestce,  I 
want  peace.  I  do  not  want  war  for  war's  sake. 
I  am  not  a  bloodthirsty  military  conqueror. 
I  have  not  been  an  active  soldier  for  18  years. 
Before  that  time  I  learned  to  hate  war  as 
much  as  or  more  than  any  man. 

In  1948  I  saw  enough  war.  I  burled  my 
Egyptian  comrades  In  the  field.  I  burled  Is- 
raeli men.  too.  I  do  not  like  war,  I  hate  It. 

The  Israelis  tell  you :  Nasser  does  not  want 
peace.  I  certainly  do.  but  what  I  want  Is  not 
the  peace  of  capitulation  and  surrender  to 
expanding  Israeli  power.  I  want  peace  with 
dignity,  a  peace  that  can  be  obtained  between 
reasonable  men. 

All  Arabs  want  peace  no  less  than  all  Is- 
raelis, perhaps  much  more.  But  we  cannot 
and  will  not  reach  any  kind  of  Just  peace 
while  the  other  man  holds  our  lands  under 
occupation  and  turns  our  people  Into  angry 
refugees. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  An  Israel  organization, 
the  Movement  for  Security  and  Peace, 
has  advocated  the  return  of  the  occupied 
territories.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  said 
that  free  navigation  through  Suez  and 
Tiran  would  be  guaranteed  to  all.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States  to 
use  every  reasonable  means  available  to 
them  in  actively  seeking  the  development 
and  implementation  of  policies  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that  no 
exact  balance  of  power  suitable  to  both 
sides  can  soon  be  reached  in  the  Middle 
East.  An  action-reaction  syndrome  is 
likely  to  develop  that  will  escalate  the 
war  there,  as  has  occurred  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  Southeast  Asia,  our  Nation 
gambled  on  the  side  of  the  war.  We  have 
paid  an  enormous  price.  In  the  Middle 
East,  until  the  picture  is  more  clear  that 
the  balance  of  power  has  shifted.  I  urge 
that  this  time  we  take  a  chance  on  the 
side  of  peace. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ate  wiU  proceed  in  a  bodj'  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  attend 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  which 
will  be  addressed  by  the  President  of 
Venezuela. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  wishes  to  tinnounce 
that  tomorrow,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  Sen- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  cail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  2,  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  cler'.cs,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  33391  to  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  fix  the  subscription  price  of  the  daily 
Congressional  Record. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  blUs,  In 
which  is  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate ; 

H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volunteers 
In  the  frtirk  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  12860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ford's 
Theatre  National  Historical  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eacletoi:)  : 

HJl.  11628.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the 
Architect   of   the   Capitol   to   the  Librarian 


of  Congress  the  authority  to  purchase  office 
equipment  and  furniture  for  the  Library  of 
Congress:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  four  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  me- 
morial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volimteers 
In  the  park  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HR.  12860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Fwd's 
Theatre  National  Historical  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton  I  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  commimications  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Ykah  1971   (S.  Doc.  91-87) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the 
amount  of  $750,000  In  budget  authority  for 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Appropriation  Request  To  Pat  Claims  and 

Judgments  Rcm>EREO  Against  the  United 

States  (S.  Doc.  91-86) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asking  for  the  considera- 
tion of  an  appropriation  request  of  $16,887.- 
055  to  pay  claims  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Approval    or    Loan    to    Central    Electric 

Power    Cooperative    of    Jefferson    Citt, 

Mo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Central  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  In 
the  amount  of  $11,536,000  for  the  financing 
of  certain  transmission  facilities  (with  an 
accompanying  pajjer ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  ^ 

Report  on  Loans  in  Connection  Wpth 
U.S.  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  loans  In  connection  with  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia,  Issued  in  January,  February,  and 
March  1970,  toUled  $17,717,466;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Amendment  of  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1950,  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  ol  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  of  1950  as  amended,  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Map    Entitled    "Major   Natural   Gas   Pipe- 

LiNKS,  AS  OF  December  31,  1969" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 

Commission,  Washington.  DC,  transmitting, 

for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  map 
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"Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  as  ol  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969"  (with  an  accompanying  map): 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Intek-American 
Development  Bank  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  increases  In  the  au- 
thorized capital  stock  and  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Proposed  U  S.  Participation  in  a 
Replenishment  of  the  Resources  or  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Chairman.  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies, Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  piorsu- 
ant  to  law.  a  report  on  proposed  U.S.  Par- 
ticipation   in    a    replenishment   of   the   Re- 
sources of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,    dated    May.    1970    (with    and    accom- 
panying refHDrt):   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


PETITION 


« 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  E.\CLETON  I  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  (H.R.  15424)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  in- 
clude the  Great  Lakes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


EXECUTRE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Kenneth  N.  Probasco.  of  Ohio,  and  E. 
O  Schuhart  II.  of  Texas,  to  be  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Rear  Adm  Thomas  R.  Sargent  HI  (1670), 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  US  Coast  Guard  with  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral:  and 

Helen  D.  Bentley.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  (Reappoint- 
ment). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read   the  first 
time   and.   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S  3899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina  R. 
Reyes:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF : 
S  3900.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansiteld  )  : 
S.  3901.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to 
the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians.  Montana,  for 
certain  lands  embraced  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
for  the  validations  of  tides,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
S.  3902.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Leonor 
Lopez  Rivera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


By   Mr.   EAGLETON    (by  request)  : 

S.  3903.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  3904.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  issue  obligations  to  finance  Dis- 
trict capital  programs,  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  District  of  Columbia  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  fix  the  rates  charged 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  water  and 
water  services  and  for  sanitary  sewer  serv- 
ices; and 

S.  3906.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  cer- 
tain fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3013  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide that  the  effective  date  of  any  Increase 
In  a  subsistence  or  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance award  under  chapter  31  or  34  of 
such  title,  because  of  a  change  In  dejsendency 
status,  shall  be  tlie  date  of  such  change  with- 
out the  necessity  for  an  application  If  proof 
Is  timely  filed;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    in    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3908  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  Thomas  PUUfant;  and 

S.  3909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marta  Chvas- 
tasova  and  Josef  Chvastasz  (Joe  Chvastas) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.    3910.    A    bill    providing    for   minimum 
grades  lor  U.S.  deputy  marshals  under  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  3911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
'  enue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  excise  tax  for  certain  boxes  and  con- 
tainers used  In  connection  with  certain  ve- 
hicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  3907— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
GARDING EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  GI 
BILL  ALLOWANCE  INCREASES  FOR 
ACQUISITION  OF  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference 
S.  3907,  a  bill  to  amend  section  3013  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
provide  that  the  effective  date  of  any 
increase  in  a  subsistence  or  educational 
assistance  allowance  award  under  chap- 
ter 31  or  34  of  such  title,  because  of  a 
change  in  dependency  status,  shall  be 
the  date  of  such  change  without  the 
necessity  for  an  application  if  proof  is 
timely  filed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  more  fully 
to  effectuate  congressional  intent  under 
chapters  31  and  34  with  respect  to  the 
Increase  of  an  eligible  veteran's  GI  bill 
allowance — either  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion subsistence  allowance  under  chapter 
31  or  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapter  34 — by  virtue  of  changes 
in  dependency  status.  Presently,  under 
section  3013  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  effective  dates  of  such  increases 
are  to  correspond,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  those  relating  to  awards  of  disability 
compensation  under  chapter  11  of  that 
title.  And  section  3010(a)  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that  such  claims  for  increased  de- 
pendency compensation  shall  be  payable 
no  earlier  than  the  date  of  application 
therefor.  By  regulation,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  required — by  anal- 


ogy to  section  3010(b) — that  proof  of 
the  dependency  status  be  received  within 
1  year  of  acquisition  of  the  dependent. 

So  application  of  this  disability  com- 
pensation rule  would  deprive  a  veteran 
of  receiving  the  increase  in  his  GI  bill 
allowance,  which  Congress  intended  to 
help  him  meet  the  additional  costs  of 
maintaining  a  household  with  a  wife  or 
child,  until  such  time  as  his  application 
for  such  an  increase  was  received.  If,  for 
example,  a  veteran  is  unaware  of  that 
requirement  and  delays  a  few  months  in 
filing  an  application  for  increased  al- 
lowance, he  will  lose  the  amoimt  Con- 
gress intended  him  to  have  to  meet  those 
additional  dependency  expenses.  Since  he 
has  those  expenses  from  the  time  he 
actually  acquires  those  dependents — the 
date  of  marriage,  birth,  or  adoption  gen- 
erally— not  from  the  date  he  applies  to 
the  VA,  it  seems  far  more  reasonable  in 
effectuating  the  purpose  of  the  depend- 
ency augmentation  of  GI  bill  allowance 
for  such  increases  to  be  payable  from 
the  date  the  dependency  status  and  ex- 
penses therefor  actually  arise,  as  long 
as  he  files  timely  notice  of  such  status. 
Timely  notice  of  such  status  under  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  retain  tlie 
VA's  regulatorj'  determination  that  ap- 
plication recived  within  1  year  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  dependency  status. 

Further  evidence  of  the  illogic  of  the 
present  effective  date  is  a  ruling  of  the 
General  Counsel's  ofBce  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  if  a  veteran,  even 
casually,  mentions  in  writing  to  the  VA 
before  he  acquires  a  dependent,  that  he 
plans  to  do  so  in  the  future,  his  allow- 
^ce  will  be  increased  for  the  change  in 
dependency  status  from  the  time  it 
actually  occurs.  Although  I  am  not  in  any 
way  criticizing  this  ruling — which  is 
beneficial  in  giving  the  veteran  every 
benefit  of  the  doubt — there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween such  an  advance  notice  case  and 
the  case  in  which  notification  is  given 
and  proof  submitted  2  months  after 
the  dependent  is  acquired.  For  in  neither 
case  can  the  VA  take  any  action  to  in- 
crease the  allowance  until  it  receives  the 
actual  proof  of  dependency — the  copy  of 
birth  certificate,  adoption  decree,  or 
marriage  certificate. 

The  new  effective  date  would  also  more 
nearly  accord  with  a  number  of  other 
effective  date  provisions  for  disability 
comiJensation  which  yield  retroactive  re- 
sults. For  example,  the  effective  date  of 
an  award  of  disability  compensation  filed 
to  begin  from  the  date  of  discharge  would 
be  retroactive  to  that  date  as  long  as  re- 
ceived within  1  year  of  discharge.  The 
same  retroactive  treatment  is  accorded 
to  a  person  disabled  by  VA  medical 
treatment  or  while  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  under  chapter  31;  it  is  the 
date  of  the  disablement  or  in.1ury,  not  of 
the  application,  that  governs  in  those  in- 
stances. And  the  same  is  generally  true 
with  respect  to  death  compensation  and 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion effective  on  the  first  of  the  month  in 
which  death  occurs  if  application  there- 
for is  received  within  1  year  of  death. 

Finally,  the  effective  date  rule  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  merely  establishes 
the  counterpart  of  the  effective  date  al- 
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ready  in  section  3012(b)(2)  of  title  38, 
for  a  reduction  of  benefits  by  virtue  of 
marriage,  divorce,  or  death  of  a  de- 
pendent. Such  a  reduction  takes  effect 
upon  the  actual  disestablishment  of  the 
dependency  status,  not  when  the  VA  re- 
ceives notice  of  it.  Farther  examples  of 
retroactive  benefits  and  a  strong  brief 
for  the  approach  taken  in  this  bill  are 
set  forth  in  a  December  15,  1969,  letter 
to  me  from  VA  Adjudicator  Robert  Cal- 
vin, writing  as  a  concerned  citizen.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  this  very  public  spirited 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  15,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  gross  inequity  which  exists  in  our 
law. 

I  am  an  adjudicator  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. As  I  administer  the  VA  laws, 
almost  dally  I  see  an  injustice  occur.  38 
use,  paragraph  3010a  provides  that  bene- 
fits for  a  new  wife  or  child  can  o^-  be  paid 
from  the  date  we  receive  a  claim  forthat  wife 
or  child  Instead  of  from  the  date  of  marriage 
or  of  birth. 

Would  you  consider  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting legl.slailon  to  change  this  law  so  that 
benefits  would  be  payable  from  the  date  of 
marriage  or  of  birth  If  a  claim  Is  received 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  marriage  or  of 
birth? 

Most  of  our  veterans  benefits  are  so  pay- 
able. Some  examples  from  C.F.R.  3.400-3.403 
are: 

1.  Death  benefits:  benefits  payable  from 
?  first  of  month  of  death  If  a  claim  Is  received 
X               vrtthln  one  year  of  the  date  of  death. 

2.  Posthumous  child:  benefits  payable 
from  date  of  birth  If  claim  filed  within  one 
year  of  date  of  birth. 

3.  Increased  pension:  payable  If  claim  Is 
received  within  the  same  or  the  succeeding 
year. 

4.  Disability  compensation:  payable  from 
day  following  separation  from  active  duty  If 
claim  is  received  within  one  year  after  sepa- 
ration from  service. 

5.  Claims  for  apportionment:  where  pay- 
ments to  vet  have  been  interrupted,  appor- 
tionment win  be  effective  the  day  following 
the  date  of  last  payment  if  a  claim  Is  received 
within  one  year  after  that  date. 

6.  Disability  or  death  due  to  hospitaliza- 
tion: benefits  payable  from  the  date  the  In- 
jury was  suffered  or  from  the  first  of  the 
month  of  death  if  claim  is  received  loithin 
one  year  after  that  date. 

7.  Annulled  marriage:  death  benefits  are 
resumable  from  the  date  the  annullment  de- 
cree becomes  final  if  a  claim  is  filed  within 
one  year  after  that  date. 

8.  Child's  helplessness:  in  continuation  of 
payments,  from  the  18th  birthday  If  claim 
Is  received  prior  to  or  within  one  year  after 
the  18th  birthday. 

Although  this  proposed  change  Is  a  simple 
one.  It  Is  vital.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  sad 
cases  where  vetersms  missed  months  of  bene- 
fits for  dependents  because  they  did  not 
realize  they  had  to  file  a  claim  the  day  the 
event  occurred  in  order  to  get  benefits  for 
that  dependent  from  the  earliest  ptosslble 
date. 

When  a  guy  Is  getting  married  or  having  a 
child,  can  you  expect  him  to  remember  to 
send  us  a  claim  that  day  or  even  within  the 
week  thereafter?  Yet  the  burden  of  finan- 
cial support  falls  on  the  veteran  from  the 
date  the  event  occurred. 

It  seems  reasonable  In  the  light  of  the 


other  similar  VA  laws  that  this  law  should  be 
as  considerate,  so  that  benefits  for  a  new  wife 
or  child  would  be  payable  from  the  day 
the  dependency  began.  If  a  claim  Is  filed 
within  a  year  of  the  marriage  or  birth. 

Please  seriously  consider  this  proposal  to 
sponsor  and  support  such  a  measure.  I  have 
no  selfish  ends  In  requesting  this.  Because 
of  a  physical  disability  I  could  not  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  and  so  I  am  not  a  veteran. 
I  only  make  this  request  because  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  helping  veterans.  The  inequitable 
law  which  now  exists  rubs  my  conscience 
every  day  as  I  see  It  deprive  veterans  of  bene- 
fits which  they  need  due  to  dependents  and 
which  they  deserve  in  the  light  of  other 
similar  Veterans  Administration  laws. 

In  sum.  please  help  to  change  the  law  so 
that  benefits  for  wives  and  children  would 
be  payable  not  from  the  date  we  receive  the 
claim!  but  from  the  date  of  marriage  or 
birth,  if  a  claim  is  filed  within  one  year  of 
the  marriage  or  birth. 

Sincerely,  A  concerned  citizen, 

Robert  Colvin. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  change  the  dependency  status 
effective  date  for  GI  bill  purposes  only 
and  not  for  disability  compensation  pur- 
poses. Although  I  fully  recognize  the  de- 
sirability of  uniformity  in  these  two 
areas,  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  compensation  pro- 
gram. I  would  urge,  however,  that  the 
Veterans'  Legislation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs'  Committee,  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  an  amendment  to 
section  3010  to  change  the  dependency 
status  effective  date  across  the  board,  in 
which  event  my  bill  would  not  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3907 >  to  amend  section 
3013  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  that  the  effective  date 
of  any  increase  in  a  subsistence  or  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  award  un- 
der chapter  31  or  34  of  such  title,  because 
of  a  change  in  dependency  status,  shall 
be  the  date  of  such  change  without  the 
necessity  for  an  application  if  proof  is 
timely  filed,  introduced  by  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3013  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  the  following:  ";  ex- 
cept that  the  effective  date  of  an  increase 
In  the  award  of  subsistence  allowance  under 
chapter  31  of  this  title,  or  of  educational 
assistance  allowance  or  training  assistance 
allowance  under  chapter  34  of  this  title,  by 
reason  of  marriage  or  the  birth  or  adoption 
of  a  child,  shall  be  the  date  of  such  event 
If  proof  thereof  Is  received  within  one  year 
from  such  marriage,  birth  or  adoption. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS 

S.     366 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  366,  to  extend  the  well-established 
concept  of  the  free  public  school  system 
to  provide  the  broadest  educational  op- 
p>ortunities  possible  to  all  students  as  a 
matter  of  right  by  authorizing  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award 
scholarships  to  undergraduate  students 
to  enable  them  to  complete  2  academic 
years  of  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CRANSTON).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.     1969 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1969,  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants  and 
for  cost  of  instruction  allowances,  and 
for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.     1993 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as 
a  sponsor  of  S.  1993.  a  bill  to  require 
public  disclosure  of  financial  interests  by 
top  officials  in  all  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  addition  of  Senator 
Cranston  brings  to  21  the  number  of 
Senators  who  sponsor  this  bill.  All  of  us 
had  hoped  that  by  this  time  committee 
hearings  could  have  been  held  on  the  bill. 
At  one  point  the  chairman  of  the  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  Subcommittee  did 
schedule  hearings  but  they  were  subse- 
quently canceled  because  of  lack  of 
availability  of  witnesses. 

Since  then  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  other  sponsors  and  more  than 
half,  including  the  majority  leader,  have 
indicated  their  interest  in  testifying  for 
the  bUl. 

S.    33S4 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  twlded 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3354,  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  ( 79  Stat. 
244)  to  establish  a  National  Land  Use 
Policy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3760 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   at   the   next 
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printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith*  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Goodell  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens*,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond >.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PE.ARSON I .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  > .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton t.  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc»  be  added  as 
co-sponsors  of  S.  3760,  to  establish  a 
commission  to  consider  a  merger  of  the 
transportation  regulatorj*  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3835 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes*  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senators  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Ti-DiNcs  and  Mr.  Mathias*, 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  >  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  3835.  to  provide  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral program  for  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  415 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  URGING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CALL  UPON 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO  REMOVE 
ALL  RUSSIAN  PERSONNEL  FROM 
THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale  )  submitted  a  resolution  <  S.  Res. 
415)  urging  the  President  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  all  Russian 
personnel  from  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMINDMENTS    NOS.    667    AND    668 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (Hil.  15628*  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which 
were  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    670 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  htm,  to  House 
bill  15628,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.* 

AMENDMENT    NO.    871 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  I  aisk  imanimous  consent  that 
an  amendment  submitted  by  him  and 
other  Senators  to  H.R.  15628,  be  printed, 


together  with  some  remarks  prepared  by 
him.  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
and  other  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  671)  is  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  671 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  14  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  law 
may  be  used  to  transport  chemical  munitions 
from  the  Island  of  Okinawa  to  the  United 
States.  Such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the 
detoxification  or  destruction  of  the  above 
described  chemical  munitions  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  shall  be  used  for  the  detoxifica- 
tion or  destruction  of  chemical  mimitlons 
only  outside  the  United  States." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, is  as  follows : 

Statement  Introducing  Oravei.  Amendment 
Re  ;  Nerve  Oas  Location  Isstn: 

Mr.  Oravel.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  (HJl.  15628)  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Sales  Act  (H.R.  15628) 
because  I  oppose  any  shipment  of  nerve  gas 
from  the  storage  depot  In  Okinawa  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States. 

My  amendment  differs  significantly  from 
amendment  No.  649  to  the  act  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington on  May  21  of  this  year  and  on  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  That  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Military  Sales  Act  for  the  "transport  of 
chemical  munitions  from  Okinawa  to  the 
United  States." 

My  amendment  does  that,  but  goes  an 
Important  step  further  by  requiring  the  de- 
toxification or  other  destruction  of  the  chem- 
ical munitions  now  stored  in  Okinawa  at  a 
location  outside  the  United  States.  In  this 
way  we  would  be  rid  of  this  particular  stock- 
pile of  nerve  gases  once  and  for  all.  They 
cannot  be  of  much  priority  in  our  weapons 
arsenal  if  the  military  Itself  has  proposed  to 
store  them  in  Oregon  or  alternatively  at 
Kodlak,  Alaska.  It  U  difficult  to  Imagine  just 
how  this  particular  stockpile  would  thereby 
add  to  the  defense  posture  of  the  Nation 
when  it  is  located  far  from  any  point  of 
possible  usage. 

Furthermore  the  one-way  transport  costs 
of  moving  the  nerve  gas  has  been  estimated 
at  $6  to  $11  million.  Add  to  this  the  ongoing 
storage  costs  in  perpetuity  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  efficient  and  least  costly  course 
to  follow  is  to  detoxify  and  dispose  of  these 
particular  chemical  materials  now.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  this  can  easily  be  accomplished 
with  no  harmful  effects  on  the  air  and  water 
environments. 

This  ill  considered  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  raises  a  sUlI  larger  ques- 
tion; namely.  Should  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  maintain  chemical  weapons  of  this 
type  In  Its  arsenal? 

On  November  25,  1969  President  Nixon 
Issued  a  statement  on  chemical  and  biological 
defense  policies  and  programs.  He  announced 
that  the  United  States  was  renouncing  the 
use  of  lethal  biological  agents,  weapons,  and 
all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare. 

He  also  called  for  the  disposal  of  our  exist- 
ing stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons  and 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  the 
necessary  recommendations  for  their  dis- 
posal. 


Six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  However,  no  public  state- 
ment has  been  Issued  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  disp>oeal  of  these  bacteriological  weapons 
stockpiles. 

President  Nixon  further  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  not  use  lethal  chem- 
ical weapons  or  incapacitating  chemicals 
unless  they   were   used   against  us   first. 

The  President  also  advised  that  he  would 
submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification,  the  Geneva  protocol  of 
1925  which  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,  and 
of   bacteriological    methods    of    warfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  be  prlnied 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Surely  six  months  is  Ion?  enough  to  wait 
for  the  President  to  act.  Therefore,  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  Immediately  submit 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  and  to  extend  his  decision  to  dis- 
pose of  our  bacteriological  weapons  to  in- 
clude our  chemical  warfare  agents. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  military 
begin  the  detoxification  and  disposal  of  these 
chemical  agents  with  the  nerve  gas  inven- 
tories In  Okinawa. 

President  Nixon  stated  In  his  November  25 
statement,  and  I  quote,  "Mankind  already 
carries  In  Its  own  hands  too  many  of  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction." 

President  Nixon  has  the  power  to  order  the 
destruction  of  these  lethal  chemical  weapons. 
He  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 

Yet  It  Is  geirerally  recognized  that  chemi- 
cal weapons  are  tactical  in  nature  and  can- 
not be  used  effectively  and  decisively  on  a 
strategic  basis.  It  Is  questionable  that  we 
would  ever  risk  the  wrath  of  world  public 
opinion  by  employing  them  merely  for  tacti- 
cal considerations. 

In  other  words,  if  we  ^ver  reached  a  crisis 
situation  where  chemical  weapons  might  be 
considered.  It  Is  much  more  likely  that  the 
decision  would  be  to  use  other  types  of 
weapons. 

Although  it  is  conceivable  that  some  un- 
usual strategic  situation  might  call  for  the 
use  of  a  mix  of  chemical  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons, I  believe  our  interests  are  better  served 
and  the  cause  of  peace  strengthened  If  we 
eliminate  chemical  weapons  from  our  mili- 
tary stockpiles. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  support  my 
amendment  to  destroy  the  deadly  chemical 
warfare  gases  planned  for  movement  to  the 
United  States  from  our  Okinawa  arsenal,  and 
I  urge  the  President,  with  our  advice  and 
consent,  to  implement  the  spirit  of  the 
Geneva  protocol. 

Protocol  for  the  PROHiBmoN  or  the  Use 
IN  War  OF  Asphyxutinc,  PoisoNors  or 
Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare — Signed  at  Geneva. 
June  17.  1925 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  Governments: 

Whereas  the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  iustlv 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world: 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties: 
and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  binding  alike  the  conscience  and 
the  practice  of  nations; 

Declare: 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use.  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use 
of   bacteriological   methods  of  warfare  and 
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agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the   terms  of   this  declaration. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  exert 
every  effort  to  Induce  other  States  to  ac- 
cede to  the  present  Protocol.  Such  accession 
will  be  notified  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  by  the  latter  to  all  sig- 
natory and  acceding  Powers,  and  will  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  notification  by  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  French 
and  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall 
be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  bear 
today's  date. 

The  ratifications  of  the  present  Protocol 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  will  at  once  notify 
the  deposit  of  such  ratification  to  each  of  the 
slgnatcry  and  acceding  Powers. 

The  Instruments  of  ratification  of  and  ac- 
cession to  the  present  Protocol  will  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol  will  come  into  force 
for  each  signatory  Power  as  from  the  date 
of  deposit  of  its  ratification,  and.  from  that 
moment,  each  Power  will  be  bound  as  re- 
gards other  Powers  which  have  already  de- 
posited their  ratlflcrttlons. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed   the  present  Protocol. 

Dane  at  Geneva  in  a  single  copy,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June.  One  Thousand 
Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1970— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment  no.  669 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Tydincs»  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


VA  HOME  LOANS— AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  672 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7,  1970,  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  Senator  Schweiker.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs' 
Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman — 
by  request — S.  3683.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  make  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  payments  to 
certain  veterans;  to  make  improvements 
in  chapter  37  of  such  title;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Today,  I  am  submitting,  for  Senator 
ScTHWEncER  and  myself — by  request — an 
amendment  to  that  bill  in  order  to  re- 
move time  limitations  on  the  duration  of 
eligibility  of  veterans  for  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans.  On  April  16.  1970.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  requested  that  a 
bill  to  this  effect  be  introduced,  and  we 
are  adding  the  requested  provisions  to 


S.  3683  which  already  contains  proposed 
amendments  to  chapter  37  of  title  38,  re- 
garding home,  farm,  and  business  loans, 
by  arrangement  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  include  all  Ad- 
ministration proposals  within  one  bill — 
S. 3683. 

There  is  presently  pending  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  a  bill, 
S.  3656,  which  I  introduced  on  March  31 
containing  in  sections  3,  5,  and  6  pro- 
visions accomplishing  the  same  result 
as  would  be  achieved  by  the  administra- 
tion amendment  we  are  introducing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ment followed  by  the  full  text  of  the 
April  16,  1970,  Administration  transmit- 
tal letter  and  its  enclosure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
fered;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  other  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  672)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  672 

On  page  4,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1802(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

"(b)  Section  1803  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■•(a)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran,  if  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes,  and  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions,  specified  In  this  chapter  is  auto- 
matically guaranteed  by  the  United  States  In 
an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  loan  if  the  loan  is  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  In  section  1810  of  this  title 
and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
loan  If  the  loan  Is  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  1812.  1813.  or  1814  of  this 
title.'  " 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  1811  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  veteran  after  January  31,  1975, 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  Issued  by 
the   Administrator  before  such   date." 

(d)  Section  1818  of  such  title  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  (2)  by 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  (c) 
and  (d),  respectively;  and  (3)  by  amending 
sut)section  ( e ) ,  as  redesignated  subsection 
(d)   in   (2)   above,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  veteran  deriving  en- 
titlement under  this  section  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  fee  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (c)  and  such  entitlement  shall  In- 
clude eligibility  for  any  of  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  sections  1813  and  1815,  and  business 
loans  under  section  1814  of  this  title.  If  (1 ) 
he  derived  entitlement  to  the  benefits  of 
this  chapter  based  on  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict,  and  (2)  he 
has  not  used  any  of  his  entitlement  derived 
from  such  service." 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  16  through  19. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  6.  SecUons  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  section  5  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


The  material  presented  by  Mr. 
Cranston  is  as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  je.  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  remove  time 
limitations  on  the  duration  of  eligibility  of 
veterans  for  guaranteed  and  direct  loans", 
with  the  request  that  it  be  Introduced  in 
order  that  it  may  be  considered  for  enact- 
ment. 

Prior  to  July  6,  1961.  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  Korean  veterans,  were  lim- 
ited m  their  use  of  VA  loan  benefits  to  a 
period  terminated  by  a  fixed  date.  This  ter- 
minal date  had  been  extended  several  times 
so  that  as  to  World  War  II  veterans  it  was 
then  fixed  at  July  25.  1962,  and  as  to  Korean 
conflict  veterans  at  January  31.  1965. 

Public  Law  87-84.  approved  July  6,  1961, 
established  a  phase-out  formula,  gearln?  the 
entitlement  period  to  the  length  of  the  vet- 
eran's war  service  and  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge, with  emphasis  on  those  who  served 
longest  and  were  most  recently  discharged. 
Under  the  formula,  each  veteran  was  given 
entitlement  of  ten  years  from  date  of  sep- 
aration from  his  last  period  of  duty  which 
included  service  In  the  war  fjerlod.  plus  an 
additional  period  of  one  year  for  each  three 
months  of  active  duty  performed  during  the 
war  or  conflict.  Under  current  law  (38  U.S.C. 
1803).  the  eligibility  of  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans  cannot  extend  be- 
yond July  25.  1970  and  January  31.  1975. 
respectively. 

The  foregoing  entitlement  formula  applies 
also  to  veterans  of  the  post-Korean  period 
having  loan  entitlement  under  section  1818 
of  title  38.  except  that  the  final  date  within 
which  the  phase-out  formula  operates  for 
that  group  Is  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  veteran's  separation  from  his  last  period 
of  active  duty. 

Terminal  dates  for  the  ellglbUlty  of  World 
War  II  veterans  have  been  extended  several 
times.  Extensions  have  been  made  at  or  just 
prior  to  the  statutory  cut-off  dates  which  has 
created  a  strong  climate  of  uncertainty  for 
veterans  and  other  program  participants.  Re- 
moval of  the  phase-out  criteria  and  the  group 
cut-off  dates  would  eliminate  the  element 
of  urgency  by  veterans  In  using  their  eligi- 
bility, which  becomes  critical  In  periods  of 
credit  stringency. 

Elimination  of  the  delimiting  dates  on  eli- 
gibility for  the  GI  loan  program  would  be  In 
line  with  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  FHA 
veterans'  loan  program.  Such  a  change  would 
also  simplify  the  administration  of  the  VA 
loan  programs.  Further,  veterans  could  adjust 
the  timing  of  their  home  purchases  and 
mortgage  credit  needs  to  coincide  with  favor- 
able private  market  conditions,  when  sellers 
and  lenders  are  willing  to  participate  in  the 
loan  guaranty  program.  No  veteran  would  be 
denied  use  of  his  entitlement  because  it  had 
expired  at  a  time  when  guaranteed  loans  were 
unavailable. 

Our  legislative  proposal  would  amend  38 
U.S.C.  1803(a)  to  eliminate  the  basic  phase- 
out  criteria  and  cut-off  dates  for  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans  and  would  make  sim- 
ilar changes  In  38  U.S.C.  1818(c)  for  veterans 
who  serve  after  January  31,  1955.  Correspond- 
ing changes  would  be  made  In  sections 
1802(b).  1811(h).  and  1818(e)  to  delete  sec- 
ondary references  to  the  entitlement  expira- 
tion dates  thus  eliminated.  The  terminal  date 
for  the  direct  loan  program  (January  31, 
1975)  now  prescribed  in  section  1818(c)  has 
been  retained  by  Incorporation  In  section 
1811(h)  which  deals  specifically  with  the  di- 
rect loan  program. 

If  this  proposal  Is  enacted.  It  Is  estimated 
that  In  the  first  year  there  would  be  35,000 
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loans  closed  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
made  under  the  VA  loan  program.  In  five 
years,  the  cumulative  additional  loans  would 
approximate  179.000.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
additional  cost  for  the  first  year.  I.e..  admin- 
istrative expentes  and  operational  losses  and 
expenses,  would  be  about  $5.3  million  and 
that  the  aggregate  cost  for  the  five  year  pe- 
riod would  approximate  $26.5  million. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

DoN.\LD  E.  Johnson. 

Administrator . 


S.  — 
A   bill   to   remove   time   limitations   on   the 

duration  of  eligibility  of  veterans  for  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loans 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1802(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strllung  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1803  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or  Ko- 
rean conflict  veteran.  If  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions,  specified  in  this  chapter  is  auto- 
matically guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  loan  If  the  loan  Is  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  1810  of  this  title 
and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
loan  If  the  loan  Is  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  In  section  1812.  1813.  or  1814  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  veteran  after  January  31. 
1975.  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  before  such  date." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1818  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  ( n  by  striking  out 
subsection  icf.  (2)  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (d(  and  le)  as  (ci  and  (d).  respect- 
ively; and  (3)  by  amending  subsection  (e). 
as  redesignated  subsection  (d)  In  (2)  above, 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  veteran  deriving  en- 
titlement under  this  section  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fee  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  such  entitlement  shall  Include 
eligibility  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
In  sections  1813  and  1815.  and  business  loans 
under  section  1814  of  this  title.  If  (1)  he  de- 
rived entitlement  to  the  benefits  of  this 
chapter  based  on  service  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict,  and  (2)  he  has  not 
used  any  of  his  entitlement  derived  from 
such  service  " 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1969— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  AMENDMENTS 

NOS.    635.    636.     AND    637 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon*.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott >  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendments  Nos. 
635,  636,  and  637  to  S.  2838,  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  > .  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    656 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  at  the  next  prmt- 
ing  that  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton>,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  » .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  my  amendment. 
No.  656.  to  add  $28,050,000  to  H.R.  16916. 
making  appropriations  for  the  OfBce  of 
Education  for  construction  of  facilities  at 
4-year  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACTT— AMEND- 
MENT NO.  667 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  last  Thursday,  the  majority 
leader  asked  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
Dole  amendment  on  tomorrow.  I  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment. 

That  amendment — which  I  shall  prob- 
ably call  up  on  tomorrow,  under  the 
previous  order — will  be  No.  667. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  BILLS  S.  3828,  H.R. 
17711,  H.R.  15381.  S.  3903,  S.  3904, 
S.  3905,  and  S.  3906 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  to  give  notice 
of  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  June  8.  1970,  in  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  At  the 
hearing  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testi- 
mony on  the  following  legislation: 

S.  3828  and  H.R.  17711,  bills  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  As- 
sociation Act; 

H.R.  15381,  a  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation 
of  regulated  investment  companies; 

And  on  four  bills  I  am  introducing  to- 
day at  the  request  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government:  _ 

S.  3903.  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3904.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  issue  obligations  to  fi- 
nance District  capital  programs,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3905.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  to  fix  the  rates 
charged  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
water  and  water  services  and  for  sanitary 
sewer  services;  and 

S.  3906,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix 
certain  fees. 

Individuals  and  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations who  wish  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  should  notify  Mr.  Ted  Maeder 
at  225-4161,  prior  to  June  3,  1970. 


Written  statements,  in  lieu  of  personal 
appearance,  are  welcomed  and  may  be 
submitted  to  the  assistant  chief  clerk, 
room  6218,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20510.  for  inclusion  in 
the  hearing  record. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRIES  ALERT  TO 
POLLUTION  DANGERS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  at  long 
last  our  Nation  has  awakened  to  our  en- 
vironmental problem  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  industry  which  has 
been  a  substantial  factor  in  causing  pol- 
lution is  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to  its 
dangers  and  not  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  remedy  condi- 
tions. This  may  be  true  in  many  cases, 
but  there  are  outstanding  exceptions. 
Some  private  industries  were  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  pollution  long  before  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  became  aware  of 
them  and  were  pioneers  m  striving  to 
avert  conditions  that  are  so  alarming 
to  us  today. 

One  such  instance  is  the  well-known 
pharmaceutical  firm  of  Johnson  &  John- 
son, which  has  its  headquarters  and  orig- 
inal plant  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Re- 
cently my  attention  was  called  to  a  state- 
ment entitled  "The  Earth  Is  What  We 
Make  It,"  issued  by  Mr.  Philip  B.  Hof- 
mann,  chairman  of  the  board,  which 
traces  the  long  struggle  ever  since  1886 
by  this  corporation  under  the  original 
leadership  of  General  Johnson  against 
pollution  and  filth  in  all  its  forms. 

I  found  this  message  encouraging  and 
inspiring.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Earth  Is  What  We  Make  It 

Some  observations  on  our  environment  are 
particularly  In  order  on  this  April  22,  1970. 
These  observations  far  exceed  the  realm  of 
Interested  concern,  however. 

Since  Johnson  &  Johnson  was  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rarltan  River  84  years  ago. 
we  have  sterilized  so  many  products  essential 
to  the  protection  of  health  and  life  that  our 
desire  for  clean,  wholesome  surroundings  Is 
a  long-standing  preoccupation. 

General  Johnson  stood  strong  for  a  clean 
and  wholesome  environment  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  would  never  settle  for  medi- 
ocrity— neither  will  I. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Johnson  &  Johnson's 
traditional  and  unexcelled  standards  of  In- 
dustrial environmental  control.  But  let's  take 
a  close  look  at  our  record  of  participation  In 
protecting  three  of  the  most  vital  elements 
of  this  earth  of  ours— our  water,  our  air,  and 
our  land  .  .  . 

water  QUALrrr  and  sttpply 

Johnson  &  Johnson  backed  the  campaign 
for  the  trunk  sewer  system  with  leadership, 
money  and  the  film  "River  At  Your  Door." 
In  1958.  after  years  of  endeavor,  we  saw  the 
system,  which  serves  parts  of  Union  and 
Somerset  Counties  and  most  of  Middlesex, 
built  and  placed  In  operation  In  the  lower 
Rarltan  River.  Today,  a  Johnson  &  Johnson 
executive  heads  the  sewerage  authority  as 
well  as  the  current  enlargement  project  for 
increasing  the  system's  waste  treatment  ca- 
pacity and  trunk  lines.  At  an  estimated  cost 
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of  $125  million,  this  project  will  be  financed 
by  grants  from  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments In  addition  to  local-user  charges. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  refused  to  permit  the 
Delaware  and  Rarltan  Canal  to  be  abandoned 
or  filled  In  before  World  War  II.  and  together 
with  other  forward-looking  organizations  and 
Individuals,  we  kept  it  open  as  a  water  sup- 
ply. The  Canal  became  a  facility  of  the  state 
m  1945  and  will  long  be  a  vital  asset  to  cen- 
tral New  Jersey. 

In  1958,  Johnson  &  Johnson  gave  leader- 
ship and  money  to  the  Water  Bond  Referen- 
dum, which  created,  among  others,  the 
Round  Valley  and  Spruce  Run  Reservoirs. 
LAst  November  we  filled  a  similar  role  of 
successful  leadership  in  supporting  a  clean- 
water  bond  issue,  which  won  $242  million 
for  pollution  abatement  and  $29  million  for 
reservoir  sites. 

General  Johnson  always  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  Delaware  River,  New  Jersey's  larg- 
est water  resource.  In  1954  his  legal  assist- 
ants contributed  to  the  protection  of  the 
downstream  states  by  stopping  New  York 
City  from  making  huge  withdrawals  of  water 
in  New  York  State  without  being  made  to 
compensate  the  stream  from  stored  water. 
Out  of  this  came  a  four-state  federal  compact 
commission  to  develop  the  Delaware  Basin's 
water  resources.  A  Johnson  &  Johnson  man 
has  represented  the  Governor  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  on  this  commission  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

It  Is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Delaware  River  may  now  supply  the 
Delaware  and  Rarltan  Canal  with  100  Billllon 
gallons  of  water  dally,  as  authorized  by  law. 

The  Delaware's  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  wlU 
supply  northern  and  central  New  Jersey  with 
300  million  gallons  of  water  dally.  This  can 
be  delivered  via  the  Rarltan's  Round  Valley 
Reservoir  and  by  open  stream  In  the  Rarltan 
River  to  intake  pipes  at  ManvlUe. 

Johnson  i:  Johnson  and  our  family  of  com- 
panies took  a  strong  and  adamant  position 
against  locating  a  major  international  Jet- 
port  on  the  Solberg  site,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  South  and  North  Branches  of  the 
Rarltan.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  our  posi- 
tions are  economic,  but  paramount  in  our 
thinking  is  the  damaging  effect  such  a  jet- 
port  would  have  on  the  area's  environment — 
particularly  the  obvious  gross  pollution  of 
the  drainage  area  and  the  streams  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  extensive  development 
a  Jetport  would  bring  into  this  potable  wa- 
ter area.  For,  remember,  the  Rarltan  River 
and  its  reservoirs  will  not  only  store  and  de- 
liver Rarltan  water,  but  also  300  million  gal- 
lons of  Tocks  Island  water  dally.  We  must 
keep  this  Solberg  area  clean  .  .  . 

AIR  poixtmoN 

Our  company  has  fought  filth  In  all  Its 
forms  since  1886  .  .  .  and  this  applies  to 
air  pollution.  Our  performance  in  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  air  pollution  Is  gen- 
erally far  ahead  of  any  existing  regulations. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  companies  in  the  New 
Brunswick  area  were  among  the  flrst  to  switch 
to  low-sulfur  fuel  oils  In  the  early  1960's. 
Fuel-burning  controls  have  constantly  been 
Improved,  and  a  number  of  plants  have 
switched  to  gas  service  and  Installed  meter- 
ing devices  to  monitor  emissions  and  equip- 
ment ijerformance.  The  corporate  program 
to  upgrade  air  pollution  control  equipment 
is  constantly  reevaluated  in  the  light  of  new 
technical    developments. 

In  1967.  Governor  Hughes  requested  that 
General  Johnson  have  one  of  our  executives 
set  up  task  forces  to  revise  and  mcxlemlze 
the  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  struc- 
tures In  the  state  government.  The  basic  ex- 
pertise for  this  program  was  supplied  by  the 
federal  government,  and  these  combined 
efforts  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water  In  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Health  under  a  strong 


administrator.  This  structure  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  federal  officials  as  outstanding 
among  the  states. 

LAND    conservation 

Johnson  Park,  known  so  well  to  so  many 
of  you  and  your  families,  extends  from  High- 
land Park  along  the  Rarltan  River  almost 
to  Bound  Brook.  In  the  mld-1930's,  this 
Middlesex  County  park  originated  through  a 
land  gift  from  Robert  Wood  Johnson  and  his 
family.  The  total  acreage  of  the  park  hats 
since  been  Increased  by  the  Johnson  family, 
by  the  company,  by  other  generous  citizens 
and,  more  recently,  by  the  Green  Acres 
Program. 

In  Somerset  County,  It  was  Johnson  St 
Johnson  leadership  that  launched  the  suc- 
cessful Somerset  County  Park  Commission. 

It  was  a  Johnson  &  Johnson  man.  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  company.- who,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  helped 
lead  the  Green  Acres  referendum  campaign 
in  1961. 

And  one  has  only  to  eyewitness  a  plant 
built  by  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  family  of 
companies  In  the  last  quarter  century — im- 
pressive architecture  on  expensive  landscaped 
grounds — to  agree  wrlth  General  Johnson  that 
"factories  can  be  beautiful."  A  lot  of  other 
manufacturers  now  think  so,  too! 

All  of  us  In  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  family 
may  look  with  unqualified  pride  on  our 
record  to  date  and  may  be  assured  with 
certainty  that  our  dedication  to  participat- 
ing citizenship  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
environment  will  remain  as  firm  as  it  has 
always  been  .  .  . 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS  MIGRANT 
HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  approximately  1  million  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families  migrate 
from  State  to  State  in  response  to  sea- 
sonal demands  for  farm  labor.  For  brief 
periods  they  live  and  work  in  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  coimties. 

These  migrant  farmworkers  are  not 
commuters.  They  travel  so  far  from  their 
home  that  they  are,  in  effect,  temporary 
residents  of  the  areas  in  which  they 
work.  These  people  are  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase the  medical  care  they  need.  Yet, 
they  generally  fail  to  qualify  as  legal 
residents  in  their  temporary  work  com- 
munities and  are  thus  excluded  from  the 
commiuiity  service  available  to  other  in- 
digents. 

The  health  problems  of  these  migrants 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  nature  of  their  work  and 
their  migratory  patterns  result  in  a  very 
high  incidence  of  such  ailments  as  ear 
infections,  allergies,  hernias,  nutritional 
deficiencies,  poisonings,  diarrhea,  and 
intestinal  parasites.  Despite  the  high  in- 
cidence of  disease,  visits  to  health  prac- 
tioners  are  much  fewer  for  the  migrants 
than  for  the  general  public.  For  ex- 
ample, visits  to  physicians  are  only  about 
one-seventh  the  national  average,  and 
•visits  to  dentists  are  only  about  one- 
twentieth  the  national  average.  More 
significantly,  deaths  among  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  resulting 
from  infectious  diseases,  accidents,  and 
diseases  of  early  infancy  are  from  one 
and  one-half  to  three  times  the  nationtil 
average. 

To  meet  these  obvious  health  needs. 


Congress  in  1962  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  grants  to  State  agencies  for 
family  health  services.  This  program  of 
aid  now  supports  117  single  or  multi- 
county  projects  located  in  35  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  An  estimated  325,000  mi- 
grants lived  for  at  least  part  of  last  year 
in  counties  served  by  these  projects.  A 
total  of  210,000  medical  visits  and  28,000 
dental  visits  were  made,  3,600  migrants 
were  hospitalized,  and  160,000  case-find- 
ing and  health-counseling  visits  were 
made  by  nurses  and  other  agencies. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  with 
more  money  much  more  could  be  done, 
under  this  program.  Less  than  one-third 
of  this  Nation's  migrants  have  access  to 
these  health  services,  because  there  are 
simply  not  enough  fimds  allocated  to 
the  program. 

On  March  12  of  this  year  a  bill  was 
signed  into  law  extending  this  program 
and  authorizing  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  3  fiscal  years:  $20  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
$25  million  for  1972,  and  $30  million  for 
1973.  Despite  these  increased  author- 
izations, and  despite  the  obvious  need  for 
more  fimds,  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  keep  the  migrant  health  pro- 
gram at  its  current  level.  Only  $15  mil- 
lion is  requested  by  the  administration 
budget  for  1971  instead  of  the  $20  mil- 
lion which  is  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  needs  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  and  their 
families  are  among  the  greatest  of  any 
socioeconomic  group  in  this  Nation.  I 
therefore  urge  that  the  migrant  health 
program  be  fully  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  continue  to  exert  every 
eCFort  at  our  command  in  behalf  of  the 
1.500  men  who  are  held  prisoners  of  war 
by  North  Vietnam,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  families  here  at  home. 

Our  hearts  and  minds  can  never  be 
closed  to  the  tragedy  of  the  situation 
which  faces  these  people. 

The  men  involved  served  their  country 
and  served  it  with  devotion  while  on 
active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  a  far  land  and  in  a 
dirty  war.  Then  they  were  captured  by 
an  enemy  which  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  he  is  totally  lacking 
in  every  common  decency. 

Now  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  at  the  mercy  of  that  enemy. 

Over  the  past  year  private  individuals, 
American  citizens,  have  made  a  contin- 
uing and  strong  drive  to  help  both  the 
prisoners  and  their  families.  Some 
Americans  have  actually  gone  to  Hanoi 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  reason  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  attitude  toward 
the  prisoners  they  hold.  The  effort  has 
not  succeeded. 

Other  Americans,  notably  men  like  H. 
Ross  Perot,  of  Texas,  have  tried  in  other 
ways  to  make  contact  with  the  prison- 
ers, to  get  mail  to  the  prisoners  and 
from  them  to  their  families. 
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The  Federal  Government  through  its 
worldwide  diplomatic  corps  has  been 
making  similar  strong  moves  to  get  a 
more  rational  arrangement  concerning 
war  prisoners.  At  the  Paris  talks  where 
our  representatives  have  had  a  long 
series  of  face-to-face  confrontations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
the  subject  has  been  raised  repeatedly. 
But  our  diplomats  have  not  confined 
their  efforts  to  Paris.  In  more  informal 
discussions  with  Communist  diplomats 
in  other  world  capitals,  our  people  have 
tried  to  bring  pressure  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  take  a  positive  step  to 
ease  the  situation. 

Our  diplomats  in  Moscow  have  also 
been  at  work  in  this  area. 

In  short,  every  conceivable  channel 
has  been  opened  including  direct  dis- 
cussions. 

So  far  these  attempts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. But  their  lack  of  success  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  trying. 

All  of  us  here  recognize  that  we  have 
not  the  same  approaches  to  the  problem 
open  to  us. 

Because  we  are  elected  officials  of  the 
U  S.  Government,  we  cannot  do  what 
men  like  Mr.  Perot  have  done.  We  also 
do  not  have  the  same  access  to  the 
enemy's  representatives  that  our  dip- 
lomats have  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
daily  activities. 

But  our  hands  are  not  tied.  There  are 
things  we  can  do.  and  there  are  doors 
which  we  can  help  to  open. 

Each  of  us  has  contact  from  time  to 
time  with  citizens  of  other  countries.  In 
these  conversations  I  suggest  that  we 
bring  up  the  subject  and  help  mold  world 
opinion. 

Each  of  us  from  time  to  time  has  con- 
Uct  with  foreign  journalists.  In  these 
contacts  the  idea  of  building  a  powerful 
world  opinion  in  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  can  be  put  forward. 
Businessmen  in  our  home  States  fre- 
quently have  contact  with  their  counter- 
parts abroad.  We  can  suggest  to  these 
people  that  they  take  part  in  this  opin- 
ion-making process. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  care  not  one  whit  what 
the  American  people  or  the  American 
Government  think  about  them  and  what 
they  are  doing.  However,  they  must  have 
concern  for  their  image  held  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  particularly  by  the  so-called 
unalined  nations  of  the  world  from  which 
they  have  in  the  past  drawn  consider- 
able support. 

It  is  possible  for  us.  as  Senators,  and 
as  citizens,  to  help  foster  in  the  minds  of 
that  unalined  populace  the  true  picture 
of  the  situation  m  the  prisoner  of  war 
camps. 

I  grant.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not 
a  dramatic  move.  It  is  not  a  glamorous 
activity.  It  does  not  attract  the  attention 
that  private  citizens  who  do  spectacular 
things  attract.  But  it  is  nonetheless  a 
helpful  activity  on  our  part. 

And  in  a  situation  as  extraordinarily 
delicate  as  this  one,  every  ounce  of  weight 
placed  on  the  scales  tends  to  tip  the  bal- 
ance in  our  favor.  Eventually,  I  am  con- 
vinced, world  opinion  can  make  the 
difference. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
SHOULD  BE  PROMPTLY  INCREASED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  April  7  of  this  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  15733, 
which  would  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  by  providing  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  railroad  retirement 
monthly  benefits  of  15  percent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2' 2  years  ending  June  30.  1972. 
The  bill,  which  would  be  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1970,  is  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  strongly  endorse 
a  benefit  increase.  The  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  very  evident.  Our  retired  rail- 
road employees  need  an  Increase  in  their 
annuities  to  keep  pace  with  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  living. 

In  the  past,  increases  in  railroad  an- 
nuities have  closely  followed  increases  in 
social  security  benefits.  But  last  year,  so- 
cial security  benefits  were  increased  by 
15  percent,  without  any  parallel  increase 
in  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

Last  month  some  26  million  Americans 
began  receiving  their  regular  social  se- 
curity checks  which  included  this  15-per- 
cent increase,  and  in  addition,  they  re- 
ceived a  second  check  with  the  retroac- 
tive increase  for  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  Retired  railroad  employ- 
ees received  no  such  increases,  and  this 
is  unfair  to  them. 

H  R.  15733  further  provides  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  make  an  over 
all  study  of  the  retirement  system  with 
recommendations  to  be  made  to  Congress 
for  restructuring  the  entire  program.  As 
the  number  of  railroad  employees  con- 
tinues to  decrease,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  continues  to  increase,  a  new 
approach  is  needed,  so  that  adequate 
benefits  supported  by  a  sound  policy  of 
investment  can  be  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  retirees. 
There  are  at  present  1  '2  beneficiaries  for 
every  working  employee  in  the  railroad 
industry  today,  and  this  ratio  is  certain 
to  increase  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  present  inequities  which  now 
exist  between  the  two  retirement  sys- 
tems. By  providing  for  an  increase  of  15 
percent  in  benefits,  railroad  employees 
and  their  survivors  will  again  receive  the 
appropriate  benefits  when  compared  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  social  security 
system.  By  providing  for  a  major  study, 
a  realistic  approach  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs  of  present  and  future  re- 
tirees may  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  fiscal  year  1969,  an  estimated  22.- 
200  West  Virginians  received  more  than 
$28.5  million  in  various  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  promptly  consider  this  most 
needed  legislation. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY:   ISRAEL 
VERSUS  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently signed  a  letter,  along  with  70 
other  Senators,  supporting  the  sale  of 
jets  to  Israel.  I  did  so  because  I  believe  It 
is  important  that  the  United  States  pur- 


sue its  interests  throughout  the  world, 
when  its  interests  are  clear  and  apparent. 
As  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  stated  recently  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Russian  activity  in  Egypt: 

For  the  United  States,  the  ImpUcaUons  of 
these  possible  developments  are  Immensely 
serious:  because  apart  from  the  sentimental 
ties  of  the  United  States  to  Israel  or  the 
support  and  encouragement  we  have  given 
the  Israel  |)eople — and  these  cannot  be  disre- 
garded— the  prospect  of  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  with  Soviet  assistance  Is  not 
one  that  we  could  In  our  national  interest, 
accept.  Such  a  disaster  would  turn  the  whole 
southern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean  Into  a 
Soviet  sphere  of  Innuence:  It  would  shift  the 
balance  of  power  catastrophlcally  against  the 
West. 

Some  constituents  have  asked  why  I 
support  the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel,  but  op- 
pose continued  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  reason  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  ad- 
vances the  national  security  of  the 
United  States;  indeed,  it  detracts  from  it 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  does 
have  certain  interests,  and  where  they 
can  reasonably  be  pursued,  they  should 
be.  I  believe  the  United  States  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

May  26.  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  feel  compelled  to 
express  our  sense  of  urgency  resjjectlng  the 
deteriorating  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  under- 
take a  direct  military  role  In  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict  by  flying  combat  planes  over  Egypt 
represents.  In  our  Judgment,  a  significant 
change  and  a  challenge  to  American  strategic 
Interests  and  a  growing  threat  to  world  peace. 
Recent  Soviet  moves  have  encouraged  Arab 
belligerence,  and  are  creating  a  growing  mili- 
tary imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Arab  states. 

Your  decision  in  March  to  hold  in  abeyance 
the  sale  of  additional  Jet  combat  aircraft  to 
Israel  under  the  then  prevailing  conditions 
has  failed  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to 
exercise  reciprocal  restraint  with  respect  to 
the  arming  of  the  UAR  and  the  other  Arab 
states.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  the  unprecedented  step  of  overtly  in- 
volving an  Increasing  number  of  its  own 
military  personnel  in  a  state  far  from  its  own 
borders. 

We  believe.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  United 
States  should  now  announce  Its  Intention  to 
provide  Israel  with  the  aircraft  so  urgently 
needed  for  Its  defense.  Such  action  will  serve 
as  a  significant  element  of  a  credible  response 
to  the  reckless  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Mid- 
east conflict.  We  feel  that  the  strengthening 
of  Israel's  military  pwsture  at  this  time  Is  the 
best  guarantee  against  the  outbreak  of  major 
hostilities. 

We  also  suggest  prompt  consultations  with 
our  NATO  allies  because  of  the  dangers  posed 
to  their  own  security  and  economies  by  the 
Soviet  build-up  in  the  Middle  East.  We  urge 
the  United  States  to  redouble  its  efforts  to 
reestablish  the  cense  fire  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  eventual  peace  negotiations. 

We  would  be  grateful  for  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  you  at  your  convenience,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  full  exchange  of  views 
on  all  aspects  of  the  Issue  which  we  believe 
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Is  warranted  by  the  critical  situation  that 
has  now  developed. 
Sincerely. 

Kennedy,  McGee,  Rlblcoff,  Symington, 
Talmadge,  Young  of  Ohio,  Allen,  Bayh. 
Bible,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Can- 
non, Church,  Cranston,  Dodd. 

Elagleton,  Gravel,  Harris.  Hart,  Hartke, 
Holland,  HolUngs,  Hughes,  Inouye, 
Jackson,  Magnuson,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Metcalf,  Mondale. 

Montoya.  Moss.  Muskle,  Nelson,  Pastore, 
Pell.  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Spong, 
Tydlngs,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Sparkman,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Yarborough,  Stennls,  Democrats. 

Scott,  Javlts,  Brooke,  Dole.  Gurney, 
Prouty,  Schwelker,  Packwood,  Murphy, 
Ooodell,  Percy.  Smith  of  Illinois,  Boggs. 
Thurmond,  Saxbe. 

Tower.  Ooldwater,  Mathlas.  Cooke.  Ben- 
nett. Case.  Hruska,  Baker,  Fannin, 
Stevens,  Miller,  Ctirtls,  Fong,  Repub- 
licans. 


SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN, 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


OF 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Na- 
tion and  as  individuals  we  carmot  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  America  has  been  built. 
Often,  in  the  course  of  our  daily  business, 
we  encounter  proposals  or  policies  which 
seem  to  raise  issues  of  basic  rights  or 
challenge  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our  free- 
doms. When  the  matter  at  hand  is  small 
or  attractively  expedient,  it  can  be 
tempting  to  brush  such  questions  aside, 
or  to  give  them  little  attention  or  em- 
phasis. 

One  Senator  who  does  not  yield  to  such 
temptations  is  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Sam 
J.  Ervin.  Throughout  his  long  service. 
Senator  Ervin  has  been  a  consistent  de- 
fender of  the  Constitution  and  a  stern 
watchdog  for  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  is 
justly  renowned  as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  an 
articulate,  persuasive  advocate,  and  a 
formidable  adversary. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  Senator  Ervin  has 
been  the  author  of  many  intelligent. 
progressive  bills,  including  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  and  S.  782.  the  bill 
which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees'  right  to  privacy. 

In  a  column  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  May  31.  Mr.  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  applauded  Senator  Ervin 
for  his  efforts  in  analyzing  the  question 
of  preventive  detention,  one  of  the  im- 
portant criminal-law  problems  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  summa- 
rizes one  of  Senator  Ervin's  recent 
speeches  on  the  subject,  a  speech  which 
Is  called  "as  brilliant  as  any  senatorial 
statement  to  come  along  in  months."  Re- 
viewing the  Senator's  arguments  against 
preventive  detention.  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
concludes: 

The  answer  to  the  dangerous  criminal,  he 
is  convinced,  lies  In  speedy  trials,  and  he 
argues  persuasively  that  preventive  deten- 
tion bearings  could  only  add  to  the  delays 
that  now  occur. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column 
deserves  wide  attention  and  close  read- 
ing, both  for  its  review  of  this  particu- 
lar issue  and  for  its  timely  tuscolade  to 
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the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Sam  Ervik,  FotrNDtNC  Fatrzs 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Another  statement  turned  up  In  the  mall 
the  other  day  from  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina.  For  some  time  now,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  out  In  front  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  concept  of  "preventive  detention" 
as  an  antl-crlme  weapon  Here  he  marshalled 
his  arguments  In  a  single  speech  as  brilliant 
as  any  senatorial  statement  to  come  along  in 
months.  He  has  earned  a  band  of  laurels. 

Senator  Sam,  I  am  minded  to  say,  is  per- 
haps the  best  we  have  on  the  Hill  Just  now. 
There  are  Senators  with  greater  expertise  in 
particular  fields — Stennls  on  defense.  Pell  on 
railroads,  Russell  on  parliamentary  law — and 
there  are  some  walking  encyclopedias  in  the 
House:  Mills  on  taxation,  Patman  on  foun- 
dations. But  in  his  keen  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  a  free  society,  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina  stands  alone. 

The  Senator's  phUosophy  is  cast  In  that 
fine  18th  century  mold  that  produced  a 
Burke  in  England,  a  Jefferson  here.  If  he 
had  lived  in  their  time,  he  would  have 
ranked  without  question  among  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Ervin  understands.  Just  as  they 
did.  that  the  essence  of  wise  civil  government 
Is  constantly  to  keep  in  balance  the  powers 
of  the  state  and  the  rights  of  free  men.  In 
any  doubtful  issue,  the  balance  must  be 
tipped  tov(rard  freedom. 

That  Is  what  Ervin  Is  saying  here.  He  is 
as  concerned  as  any  man  in  public  life  with 
the  crime  that  plagues  society  today.  Ervin 
knows  crime  at  first  hand:  He  was  for  14 
years  a  Judge,  serving  on  both  trial  and  ap- 
pellate courts.  There  is  nothing  soft  in  his 
view  of  the  criminal  who  kills  or  rapes  or 
bums. 

But  Ervin  is  above  all  else  a  man  of  the 
Constitution.  The  scheme  of  preventive  de- 
tention, embodied  in  Senate  Bill  2600,  would 
permit  trial  Judges  to  refuse  ball  to  certain 
arrested  defendants  on  a  Judge's  finding  that 
such  defendants,  if  released,  would  be  a 
danger  to  the  community.  At  a  preliminary 
detention  hearing,  the  Judge  would  have  to 
find  a  "substantial  probability"  of  the  de- 
fendant's guilt.  In  this  event,  the  defendant 
could  be  imprisoned  for  at  least  60  days 
pending  trial. 

To  the  Justice  Department,  which  has 
sponsored  the  bill,  the  measure  seems  a 
prudent  device  for  protecting  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  from  violent  criminals.  Preventive 
detention  would  be  sought  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  only.  Defendants  so  held  would 
be  separated  "to  the  extent  practical"  from 
convicted  prisoners.  The  streets  would  be 
somewhat  safer  by  night. 

Ervin's  statement  of  May  20  demolishes 
these  argiunents  one  by  one.  By  the  Depart- 
ment's own  statistics,  he  notes,  only  five  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  for  dangerous  crimes 
commit  new  dangerous  crimes  while  out  on 
ball.  The  effect  of  preventive  detention  would 
be  "to  authorize  the  imprisonment  and  pun- 
ishment of  persons  for  crimes  which  they 
have  not  yet  committed  and  may  never 
commit." 

"If  America  is  to  remain  a  free  society," 
says  Ervin,  "it  will  have  to  take  certain  risks. 
One  is  the  risk  that  a  person  admitted  to 
bail  may  flee  before  trial.  Another  is  the 
risk  that  a  person  admitted  to  ball  may 
commit  crime  while  free  on  baU." 

It  is  better  in  Ervin's  view  to  take  such 
risks  than  to  compromise  great  principles  of 
our  law:  The  principle  that  a  defendant  is 
presumed  Innocent  until  proved  guilty,  the 
principle  that  a  man  shall  not  be  put  twice 


In  Jeopardy  for  the  same  offense,  the  prin- 
ciple that  reasonable  bail  must  be  permitted 
except  for  capital  crimes.  The  answer  to  the 
dangerous  criminal,  he  ia  convinced,  lies  in 
speedy  trials,  and  he  argues  persuasively  that 
preventive  detention  hearings  could  only  add 
to  the  delays  that  now  occur. 

Senator  Sam's  powerful  cannonade  is 
bound  to  have  effect. 

In  the  long  history  of  man's  struggle  for 
due  process  of  law,  Ervin's  effort  may  be  no 
more  than  a  skirmish,  the  merest  footnote. 
But  this  is  how  that  war  is  fought.  In  small 
engagements  on  the  outer  borders  of  free- 
dom. At  73.  the  senator  is  fighting  as  boldly 
as  he  fought  in  Prance  as  a  youth  of  21;  and 
he  will  yet  earn  from  us  all  a  palm  for  his 
Silver  Star. 


WATTS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
decade  just  ended,  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent in  American  history,  was  one  in 
which  national  self-criticism  became  a 
dominant  life-style.  All  of  us  recognize 
and  are  perplexed  by  the  diiSculties  and 
divisions  which  have  issued  from  the 
often  strident  criticism  of  the  1960's. 

Yet  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  out  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
shocking  of  the  urban  explosions  of  the 
last  few  years — that  which  occurred  in 
the  Watts  ghetto  of  Los  Angeles  in  1965 — 
forward  strides  are  still  being  made. 

The  Watts  Manufacturing  Co..  created 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Watts  riots,  has 
become  in  recent  years  an  outstanding 
example  of  ghetto  enterprise.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  company  by  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Capital  Corp.,  the  small-business 
subsidiary  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
further  distinguishes  the  record  of  the 
Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  The  Ch£ise 
Manhattan  Capital  Corp.  has  assured 
that  80  percent  of  the  company's  stock 
will  be  sold  to  the  minority  group  em- 
ployees of  the  company  within  the  next 
7  years.  Thus,  the  Watts  Msmufacturing 
Co.  will  soon  become  the  Nation's  largest 
enterprise  owned,  managed  and  staffed 
by  minority  group  members. 

I  commend  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
for  its  foresight  and  for  its  continuing 
private  sector  leadership  in  the  social 
action  field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  describing  this  program, 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Empix>tmznt  Am>  Minorttixs  :  Statt  To  Own 

Watts   Company   Under   Plan 

(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

Los  Angeles,  May  7. — The  ownership  of 
the  Watts  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is 
managed  and  manned  by  minority-group 
employes,  will  be  transferred  to  them  under 
a  plan  announced  today. 

The  first  step  will  be  the  purchase  of  the 
company  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Capital 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  bank,  from 
the  Aerojet  General  Corporation.  Chase  will 
place  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  into  a  trust 
fund  for  purchase  by  the  employes  of  Watts 
over  the  next  seven  years. 

The  plan  would  make  the  company,  which 
was  founded  by  Aerojet  in  the  wake  of  the 
Watts  riots  of  1965.  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  in  the  nation  owned  and 
managed  by  minority-group  employe*. 
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Contracts  for  the  sale  were  signed  today 
In  ceremonies  at  the  Watts  Manuleicturlng 
plant,  situated  on  the  edge  of  this  city's 
Negro  ghetto,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
destructive  racial  riots  In  recent  years. 

Signing  the  contracts  were  Leon  O.  Woods, 
president  of  Watts;  James  M.  Woods,  chair- 
man of  the  company's  executive  committee; 
Louis  L.  Allen,  president  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Capital,  and  Jaclc  H.  Vollbrecht,  presi- 
dent of  Aerojet,  a  subsidiary  of  the  General 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  Also  participat- 
ing In  the  ceremonies,  which  were  witnessed 
by  employes,  were  J.  David  Warfield.  director 
of  the  OCace  of  Business  Development  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  and 
Robert  J.  Brown,  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Since  Its  founding  In  August.  1966.  Watts 
Manufacturing  has  received  $1.8-mllllon  in 
capital  and  many  hours  of  management  as- 
sistance from  Aerojet.  Watts,  which  makes 
postal  equipment,  canvas  and  metal  prod- 
ucts, packaging  materials  and  housewares, 
employs  more  than  200  persons,  about  85  per 
cent  of  them  black  and  10  per  cent  Mexican- 
American. 

Sales  last  year  reached  $3.9-mllllon,  with 
70  per  cent  Government  volume  and  30  per 
cent  commercial  orders. 

A    LEVEL    OF    MATURITY 

In  a  Joint  statement.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Vollbrecht  noted  that  Watts  Manufacturing 
was  established  after  the  riots  demonstrated 
the  despair  of  the  community  to  provide  Jobs 
with  the  sole  requirement  of  willingness  to 
work.  "We  feel  now."  he  said,  "that  the 
company  has  reached  a  level  of  maturity 
through  which  .  ,  ,  It  can  become  a  produc- 
tive Institution  In  the  community,  turning 
out  useful  products,  providing  Jobs  and  Job 
training  and  serving  as  the  significant  por- 
tion of  the  economic  base  of  the  Watts  com- 
munity." 

Under  the  financial  arrangements  signed 
today.  Chase  Manhattan  capital  will  provide 
tl.l-mllllon.  two-thirds  as  a  10-year  loan 
and  one-third  as  eqxilty  to  be  liquidated  as 
the  shares  are  sold  to  employes.  A  group  of 
Watts  Manufacturing  managers  will  make 
an  Initial  equity  purchase  totalling  $100,000. 
The  Equiuble  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States  will  provide  a  15-year  mort- 
gage of  8250.000. 

Mr.  Allen  said  the  transaction  was  made 
possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  which  approved 
several  exceptions  to  Its  gtildeUnes. 

Last  month,  the  company  received  con- 
tracts totaling  *1.6-milllon  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  largest  contract  awarded 
under  the  Government's  minority  business 
procvirement  program.  Mr.  Woods  said  today, 
however,  that  the  compstny  planned  to  em- 
phasize diversification  Into  commercial  prod- 
ucts. Including  proprietary  Items. 

The  ceremonies  ended  with  the  presenta- 
tion by  Watts  Manufacturing  emploves  of  a 
sculpture  dedicated   to   Aerojet  employes. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ANA- 
TOMICAL GIFT  ACT  BECOMES 
LAW 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  May  26,  President  Nixon  signed 
into  law.  S.  2999.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Anatomical  Gift  Act.  As  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  delighted  by  its 
ST*1ft  passage  by  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2999  is  to  provide  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  comprehen- 
sive and  uniform  legal  environment  for 
organ  donation  and  transplantation. 
The  bill  is  based  upon  a  model  statute, 
known  as  the  Uniform  Anatomical  Gift 


Act,  which  was  approved  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  in  July  1968.  This  mod- 
el statute  has  been  approved  by  every 
major  legal  and  medical  association  in 
the  United  States. 

When  I  introduced  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Anatomical  Gift  Act  on  October 
7,  1969.  38  States  had  already  passed  leg- 
islation based  directly  on  the  model  act. 
Since  that  time,  nine  other  States  have 
also  passed  such  legislation,  including 
my  own  State  of  New  York.  With  the 
signing  of  8.  2999  by  the  President,  the 
District  of  Columbia  becomes  the  48th 
jurisdiction  to  have  passed  such  a  law. 

Nationwide  uniformity  of  the  laws 
governing  organ  donation  and  transplan- 
tation is  vitally  needed  in  order  to  fur- 
ther medical  advances  in  this  field.  The 
passage  of  the  Uniform  Act  in  almost  all 
of  oui-  States,  in  less  than  2  years  after 
its  adoption  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  is  compelling  evidence  of  its  need 
and  importance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  S.  2999  contains  a  model  donor  card 
which  can  be  considered  a  valid  form  of 
organ  donation  under  the  bill.  This  card 
can  be  carried  by  an  individual,  and. 
therefore,  has  tremendoizs  potentialities 
for  facilitating  donations. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  situation  of 
a  person  who  is  killed  or  rendered  un- 
conscious in  an  automobile  accident 
and  whose  next  of  kin  does  not  know 
whether  the  accident  victim  has  made  a 
will.  If  that  person  is  carrying  a  duly 
witnessed  donor  card  and  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate donee  able  to  receive  a  dona- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  accident,  a 
transplant  could  be  effected  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  lost  time. 

A  number  of  medical  organizations — 
Ej-e  Bank  Association  of  America,  Fal- 
coner Foundation,  Inc.,  Living  Bank, 
Medic  Alert,  National  Kidney  Founda- 
tion, National  Pituitary  Agency,  U.S. 
Naval  Tissue  Bank,  and  United  Health 
Foundations,  Inc. — have  now  launched  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  distribute  this 
card. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  conHdent  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  benefit  from  the  comprehensive  legal 
framework  provided  by  the  act.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  made  a  contribution 
toward  the  nationwide  legal  uniformity 
so  needed  in  this  field. 


A  PRETENSE  TO  OMNISCIENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
intrigued  by  a  headline  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning  which  said:  "Post- 
war Budget  To  Free  $17  Billion." 

This  is  a  considerable  simi  of  moner, 
Mr.  President,  and  naturally  I  was  curi- 
ous to  see  who  in  the  White  House  had 
announced  that  the  postwar  budget 
would  free  $17  billion. 

I  was  surprised  upon  reading  further 
down  in  the  column  to  discover  that  the 
statement  was  made  by  the  former 
Budget  Director,  Charles  L.  Schultze. 
whUe  offering  his  valuable  opinions  to  a 
congressional  committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Schultze  was  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget  from  June  1.  1965,  to  Janu- 
ary 29.  1968. 

The  budget  deficit  for  1966  was  $3,796 
billion. 

The  budget  deficit  for  1967  was  $8,702 
billion. 

The  budget  deficit  for  1968  was  $25,161 
bllUon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  fact  that  former  officials  of  the 
former  administration  come  forth  rather 
frequently  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom. 

In  this  case,  however.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  ancient  saying  that  no  more  pious 
man  exists  on  earth  than  a  reformed 
sinner. 

I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  free  a  very 
large  sum — perhaps  as  much  as  $17  bil- 
lion— when  President  Nixon's  Vietnam- 
ization  program  is  complete. 

But  I  suggest  that  ex-officials  of  the 
very  administrations  which  involved  U.S. 
forces  in  the  war,  and  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  those  deficits,  have  very 
little  claim  to  omniscience. 


CAMPUS    LAWBREAKERS   MUST   BE 
TREATED  AS  SUCH 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
all  saddened  by  the  death  of  four  young 
persons  at  Kent  State  University  in 
Ohio  earlier  this  month.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  these 
deaths  were  avoidable  and  unnecessary. 
I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  no  such 
tragedy  as  this  will  occur  in  the  future. 

I  confess  that  I  am  shocked  by  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  re- 
cently reported  in  the  press.  At  the  fu- 
neral of  one  of  the  people  who  died  at 
Kent.  Dr.  Spock  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  that  young  man's  death  was  "the 
best  thing"  that  ever  happened  for  the 
antiwar  movement  in  America.  That 
statement  is  a  new  low  even  for  Dr. 
Spock,  who  in  the  last  few  years  has 
made  a  practice  of  coming  out  with  out- 
landish and  Incredible  statements. 

While  I  very  much  sympathize  with 
the  families  of  the  students  who  lost 
their  lives  in  this  tragedy.  I  am  con- 
strained to  observe  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient simply  to  brand  the  National 
Guardsmen  as  reckless  and  mark  the 
file  closed. 

Kent  State,  in  the  days  preceding  tlie 
tragedy,  was  in  a  riotous  condition.  The 
building  which  housed  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Unit  had  been  burned. 
The  hoses  of  the  firemen  who  tried  to 
put  out  the  blaze  were  cut,  and  the  fire- 
men themselves  were  stoned.  This  is 
hardly  the  work  of  a  band  of  youthful 
idealists.  Bands  of  roving  students  had 
descended  on  the  town  of  Kent,  breaking 
windows  and  committing  mayhem. 

All  the  facts  are  not  yet  in:  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  troops  were  fired  on. 
or  if  they  were,  by  whom.  It  is  not.  as  I 
say.  an  open-and-shut  case  of  brutality 
and  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Guard.  Ohio  is  not  a  police 
state.  The  view  that  these  students  are 
martyrs  whose  deaths  are  attributable  to 
President  Nixon  or  Vice  President 
Agnew.  is  a  simplistic  view  and  a  wholly 
false  view. 

I  suggest  that  were  Mr.  Agnew  to  give 
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up  public  speaking  for  the  duration  of 
his  term  in  office,  the  revolutionaries 
would  still  be  with  us  on  our  campuses. 
So  far  as  the  revolutionaries  are  con- 
cerned, Cambodia  is  an  excuse,  a  cause 
which  they  can  rally  around  and  exploit. 
Genuine  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
Cambodian  decision  is  acceptable  and,  to 
a  degree,  even  understandable.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  the  revolutionaries  have  bigger 
things  in  mind,  and  they  are  using  the 
admittedly  sincere  dissent  of  many  young 
people  to  further  their  revolutionary 
aims.  In  the  process,  they  are  willing  and 
indeed  anxious  to  intimidate  other  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  who  disagree 
with  them.  They  resort  to  intimidation, 
assaults,  vandalism,  and  arson  to  pros- 
per their  sinister  notions  of  virtue. 

While  I  will  continue  to  defend  the 
right  of  students  to  dissent  from  official 
Government  actions  and  to  protest  those 
actions  peaceably,  I  must  and  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  idea  that  violence  is 
a  necessary  or  proper  form  of  protest. 
Criminal  conduct  is  criminal  conduct 
whether  it  is  committed  by  a  student  or 
anyone  else.  We  cannot  tolerate  arson 
or  felonious  assault  on  policemen  sim- 
ply because  those  depredations  are  com- 
mitted by  students  who  assure  us  that 
they  are  idealists  or  pacifists.  Criminal 
conduct  must  cease  on  the  campuses.  To 
stop  it.  we  must  recognize  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  criminal  conduct  are  in  fact 
criminals. 

We  must  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
The  revolutionaries  are  working  for  vio- 
lent revolution.  They  are  seeking  to  en- 
list the  decent  young  people  who  are 
sincerely  exercised  about  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  The  revolutionaries  are  look- 
ing for  violent  confrontations,  provoking 
them,  contriving  them.  I  suggest  that  the 
revolutionaries  are  utterly  without  com- 
passion and  have  not  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  guilt  or  sorrow  for  the  deaths 
which  in  no  small  measure  are  and  wiU 
be  attributable  to  their  madness. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  put  all 
college  students  in  the  category  of  rad- 
icals: similarly,  we  cannot  correctly 
classify  them  all  as  youthful  zealots  and 
idealists.  Like  most  human  institutions, 
we  have  good  and  bad.  In  my  estimation 
the  vast  majority  are  reasonable  and 
reasoning  youth.  In  the  months  to  come, 
we  should  try  to  separate  and  isolate  the 
criminals  and  the  advocates  of  violent 
revolution  from  the  mass  of  responsible 
and  thinking  students. 

The  New  York  Times  for  May  21  re- 
ports that  rampaging  students  at  Fresno 
State  College,  Fresno,  Calif.,  firebombed 
a  building  housing  a  new  $1  million  com- 
puter center,  causing  $750,000  worth  of 
damages. 

At  Antioch  College,  in  Yellow  Springs, 
Colo.,  plateglass  windows  were  smashed 
and  other  damage  done  after  the  college 
administration  rejected  striking  students' 
demands  for  a  $50,000  contribution  to 
the  Black  Panther  defense  fund.  Each 
day  we  read  of  similar  depredations,  vio- 
lence, arson,  and  mayhem. 

In  my  judgment,  college  administra- 
tors must  begin  now  to  restore  order.  For 
openers.  I  would  suggest  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  any  student  who  engages 
in  violence,  arson,  or  unlawful  physical 
occupation  of  any  campus  or  portion 


thereof.  Similarly,  students  who  disrupt 
classes,  threaten,  or  intimidate  their  fel- 
low students  must  be  disciplined.  There 
is  nothing  new  or  extraordinary  in  this 
proposal:  the  power  of  expulsion  as  a 
sanction  and  a  means  of  enforcing  order 
is  as  old  as  university  life,  dating  at  least 
from  the  12th  century. 

Furthermore,  criminal  acts  by  students 
must  be  prosecuted  as  criminal  acts.  Ad- 
ditionally, offending  students  should  be 
made  to  answer  civilly  for  the  harm 
they  cause  as  individuals  and  by  this  I 
mean  the  payment  of  money  damages. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  GIVES  ITS  VIEWS 
ON  CAMPUS  UNREST  AND  THE 
WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Association  for  Higher 
Education  is  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, of  faculty  members,  students,  ad- 
ministrators, trustees,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  academic  ccmmimity.  Re- 
cently, the  board  of  directors  of  this  or- 
ganization adopted  a  statement  on  cam- 
pus unrest  and  the  war  which  merits  the 
attention  of  all  of  us.  A  key  sentence  in 
this  statement,  lucidly  points  out  the 
central  cause  of  current  campus  unrest; 
it  reads  in  part: 

The  basic  causes  of  these  tragedies  lie  In 
the  continuing  war  in  Indochina  and  the  lack 
of  equal  opportunity  and  full  Justice  for 
individuals  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  AAHE  on  the  war  and  campus 
violence  of  May  19,  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or 

AAHE  ON  THE  War  aito  Campus  Violence 

The  death  of  students  at  Jackson  State 
College,  following  so  closely  similar  violence 
at  Kent  State  University,  fills  us  with  horror 
and  revulsion  and  with  foreboding  about  the 
future  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  Is  too 
late  to  save  the  lives  of  the  young  people 
who  died  on  these  campuses  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  prevent  further  tragedy  and  It  is 
that  possibility  to  which  we  speak. 

Although  we  recognize  and  deplore  the 
actions  of  lawless  and  Irresponsible  persons 
on  some  of  our  campuses,  we  believe  that 
the  basic  causes  of  these  tragedies  He  in  the 
continuing  war  In  Indo-China  and  the  lack 
of  equal  oppiortunlty  and  full  Justice  for  In- 
dividuals in  our  society. 

Until  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna  is  ended  and 
the  nation  turns  its  will  and  its  resources  to 
a  reordering  of  Its  priorities  toward  eliminat- 
ing social  injustices,  the  possibility  of  further 
disasters  looms  large,  a  prospect  which  must 
be  avoided  lest  further  destruction  come  both 
to  the  nation  and  to  higher  education.  This 
Board  therefore  calls  upon  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  bring  to  an  early  end  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  commit  the  nation  to  pursue  the 
cause  of  human  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 


DR.  ROBERT  McCAN'S  PLANS  FOR 
A  NEW  COLLEGE  IN  COLUMBIA. 
MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fall  of   1971,  it  is  anticipated  that  a 


unique  college  will  open  in  Columbia,  Md. 
It  will  be  an  institution  founded  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  promoting  peace 
and  understanding  in  the  world. 

Its  opening  will  be  the  result  of  the 
extensive  plarming  of  Dr.  Robert  McCan, 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  in  1963  while 
a  postdoctoral  student  in  international 
higher  education  at  Harvard  University. 

His  hopes  for  an  institution  to  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  peace  have  taken  the 
shape  of  a  college  with  an  international 
faculty  and  student  body.  In  his  words, 
the  school  will  "put  considerable  empha- 
sis on  learning  rather  than  on  teaching" 
in  that  it  will  rely  on  the  students'  own 
initiative  to  provide  a  maximum  under- 
standing of  other  cultures. 

The  new  city  of  Columbia,  Md..  a 
planned  "total  environment."  has  been 
specifically  selected  as  the  site  for  Dag 
Hammarskjold  College.  This  city,  de- 
signed by  the  Rouse  Co.,  is  seen  as  an 
exciting  place  for  a  new  college  because 
of  its  location  near  Washington.  D.C.,  as 
well  as  its  own  creative  nature. 

Dr.  McCan's  plans  for  Dag  Hammarsk- 
jold College  were  discussed  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Reverend  Wesley  Yamaka 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Columbia  Today,  a 
publication  of  the  Rouse  Co.  The  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  chose  to  reprint  the 
article  in  its  own  magazine.  Topic,  which 
is  published  each  month  for  distribution 
in  Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  _ 

A  New  Kind  of  College 

Following  World  War  n.  Dr.  Robert  McCan 
began  thinking  that  a  lot  had  to  be  done  to 
promote  peace  and  understanding  in  the 
world.  It  was  not  until  1963.  howeyer.  that 
he  decided  a  college  would  be  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  accomplish  this.  Since  that 
time,  the  43-year-old  former  Baptist  min- 
ister has  been  working  to  establish  Dag 
HaminarskJ'Ud  College  in  Columbia,  Mary- 
land. In  the  following  Interview,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Wesley  Yamaka,  Dr.  McCan, 
president  of  the  innovative  new  college, 
answers  questions  about  Its  structure  and 
purpose. 

Yamaka.  What  can  we  anticipate  about 
the  styles  of  academic  and  c&mpus  life  at 
Dag  HatnmarskJ''^ld  College  when  It  opens  Its 
doors  in  autumn  1971? 

McCan.  There  are  many  facets  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  basically  we.  will  be  a  four-year, 
co-educational,  liberal  eirts  college.  Students 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  with  many 
backgrounds  will  be  living  together  on  a 
campus  and  we  will  be  teaching  and  learning 
from  each  other.  We  want  to  have  a  strong 
relationship  with,  and  Involvement  in,  the 
community  of  Columbia.  Maryland. 

For  example,  we  are  projecting  the  possi- 
bility that,  for  the  first  month  students  are 
In  our  college,  they  would  live  with  families 
In  the  community.  During  this  month,  his 
ooDimunity  family  would  Introduce  the  stu- 
dent Into  the  life  of  the  city  and  then,  hope- 
fully, serve  as  his  family  away  from  home. 
Also,  we  are  hoping  that  at  various  times, 
students  will  have  Jobs  in  the  community. 
We  will  have  a  strong  academic  program  and 
a  deep  concern  for  aesthetic  sensitivity  and 
commitment  to  social  purpose  and  social 
responsibility. 

Yamaka.  How  did  you  decide  that  this 
would  be  the  style  of  college  life  you  wanted 
to  offer? 

McCan.  This  grows  out  of  a  long  period  of 
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study,  evaluation  and  planning.  The  Incep- 
tion of  the  Idea  for  this  college  began  when 
I  went  back  to  Harvard  University  Ln  1963 
for  two  years  of  post-doctoral  study  In  In- 
ternational higher  education  specifically  to 
plan  for  this  college. 

Then  I  moved  to  Boston  University  and 
became  a  professor  in  the  philosophy  of 
higher  education,  comparative  education 
and  cultural  foundations  of  education.  There, 
many  students  prepared  doctoral  thesis  and 
term  papers  and  other  projects  on  particu- 
lar aspects  of  the  college. 

More  recently,  since  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C  ,  to  organize  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  (Ecumenical), 
we've  had  30  to  40  professional  education 
constiltants  contribute  to  developing  the 
design.  Some  70  to  80  persons,  whom  I  would 
call  non-professionals  In  other  fields,  have 
also  contributed  on  a  regular.  Intensive  ba- 
sis to  the  planning.  A  large  prospectus  was 
developed  and  we  sent  It  out  to  consultants 
for  evaluation  and  suggestion.  We  studied 
creative  colleges  all  over  the  world  and  se- 
lected facets  of  these  colleges  that  we 
felt  would  fit  Into  this  design. 

Y.^MAKA.  Why  did  you  chose  Columbia  as 
the  site  for  Dag  Hammarskjold  College? 

McCan.  We  decided  that  the  most  exciting 
and  significant  place  for  the  new  college 
to  be  near  would  be  Washington.  DC.  The 
new  city  of  Columbia.  Just  25  miles  from 
the  capital,  offered  additional  exciting  pros- 
pects. We  had  the  International  communi- 
ty of  Washington  close  at  hand  with  all  of 
the  embassies  and  International  associations 
and  organizations.  But  in  addition.  Colum- 
bia is  a  new  town,  planned  by  architects 
and  urban  specialists  In  the  context  of  "to- 
tal environment."  We  could  participate  In 
all  the  creative  structures  of  the  new  city, 
and  we  could  use  It  as  a  teaching  mechanism 
for  our  students.  They  would  have  the  op- 
porttmlty  of  dealing  with  and  being  involved 
In  the  problems  of  urbanization,  new  pat- 
terns and  ways  of  living. 

Yamaka.  In  the  past,  you  have  spoken 
about  Dag  Hammarskjold  College  having 
more  of  a  "learning"  environment  than  a 
"t«achlng"  environment.  What  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  thaf 

McCan.  We  plan  to  put  considerable  em- 
phasis on  learning  rather  than  on  teach- 
ing. We're  saying  first  that  students  will 
use  their  own  Initiative  In  the  learning  ex- 
perience— they  will  set  their  own  goals  and 
objectives  regarding  what  they  want  to  ac- 
complish 

All  students  will  be  required  to  take 
courses  Ln  four  general  areas  during  their 
first  year  The  second  part  of  their  study 
win  be  aimed  at  vocational  preparation.  The 
final  year  Is  made  up  of  completely  Inde- 
pendent study,  so  that  during  the  final 
year,  the  student  simply  has  a  faculty  ad- 
visor and  tutor.  He  studies  on  his  own.  Then. 
It  Is  almost  completely  a  learning  process  as 
opfKDsed  to  a  teaching  process.  Higher  educa- 
tion Is  moving  m  this  direction  rather  rapid- 
ly 

Yamaka.  Students  and  faculty  members 
will  be  coming  from  many  countries.  We 
understand  these  countries  have  been  se- 
lected. On  what  basis  were  they  chosen,  and 
would  you  list  them? 

McCan.  We  have  chosen  countries  In  wide- 
ly scattered  geographical  areas.  We  are  In 
the  process,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  re-evaluat- 
ing  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the 
countries,  which  means  we  may  conceivably 
also  re-evaluate  some  of  the  countries  them- 
selves and  decide  to  change  to  others.  We 
want  to  concentrate  on  a  few  countries  in 
the  beginning  simply  because  we  don't  have 
the  resources  to  be  related  to  every  country. 
We  want  to  study  their  languages,  their  cul- 
turea  and  their  histories.  We  want  to  have 


centers  In  these  countries  for  our  students 
to  go  to  for  study,  travel  and  work. 

What  were  the  criteria  for  selection?  W« 
have  looked  for  widely  scattered,  representa- 
tive countries  that  are  world  leaders  and  have 
a  great  s«nse  of  Influence  and  power.  We 
want  others  to  be  In  the  developing  parts  of 
the  world.  We  looked  to  countries  which  had 
universities  that  were  adequate  for  cross- 
exchanges  of  various  kinds.  As  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  following  countries  are  on  our 
list:  Colombia,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Yugoslavia,  Nigeria,  Israel,  the  Pan- 
Arab  countries  as  a  group,  India  and  Japan. 
Forty  percent  of  the  students  will  be  from 
the  United  States. 

Yamaka.  Tell  us  more  about  the  cross- 
cultural  aspect  of  education. 

McCan.  First,  a  cross-cultural  life  will  Im- 
mediately derive  from  the  fact  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  faculty  and  students  are  from 
countries  outside  the  United  States.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
co-currlcular  activities — work,  travel  and 
study-abroad  programs — Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  maximum  understanding  of  other 
ctiltures.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  study 
about  the  problems  and  needs  of  his  own 
culture  and  not  simply  that  of  American 
problems  and  needs.  We  expect  that  biased, 
ethnocentric  ways  of  thinking  will  begin  to 
dlsapp>ear. 

Each  student  will  concentrate  on  under- 
standing one  culture  in  addition  to  his  own. 
To  do  this,  he  wlU  learn  the  language  of 
that  culture,  live  In  a  house  on  campus  which 
win  be  designed  and  lived  In  by  people  from 
the  other  culture.  There  wUI  be  a  Japanese 
bouse,  for  Instance.  A  student  who  wants  to 
concentrate  In  Japanese  culture  will  live  In 
this  house,  where  Japanese  students  are 
hosts.  He  will  have  time  there,  before  living 
In  Japan,  to  absorb  a  great  deal  of  the  cross- 
cultural  emphasis.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  specific  courses  designed  to  ground  one 
In  his  owrn  culture. 

Yamaka.  Who  are  the  students  who  will  be 
attending  and  In  what  areas  wlU  they  be 
studying? 

McCan  This  Is  very  much  a  liberal  arts 
college,  and  we're  proposing  that  every  stu- 
dent would  get  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  We 
also  have  two  fields  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion: one  Is  public-private  management, 
which  might  be  called  business  administra- 
tion, and  the  other  Is  education. 

What  kinds  of  students  will  come?  Gen- 
erally, those  In  the  upper  fourth  of  their 
graduating  classes  in  secondary  school,  but 
not  necessarily.  We  want  a  cross-section  and 
we  will  expect  some  students  to  have  lower 
academic  standings. 

Yamaka.  How  Is  Dag  Hammarskjaid  Col- 
lege going  to  be  financed? 

McCan.  We've  had.  do  date,  a  very  Impres- 
sive core  of  volunteer  workers — professional 
and  non-professlonal — who  have  given  sev- 
eral thousands  of  hours  of  time  over  the  last 
three  years  In  bringing  the  school  this  far  at 
a  minimum  of  financial  cost.  We  are  pro- 
jecting a  capital  gifts  campaign  which  will 
operate  over  a  two-year  period  and  for  which 
we  have  a  goal  of  $6.6  million.  We  are  very 
confident  that  we  can  raise  the  money  that 
Is  required. 

Yamaka.  We  understand  that  the  goal  Is  to 
open  the  school  In  the  fall  of  1971.  Is  that 
right? 

McCan.  Yes.  We  are  proposing  to  open  in 
September  1971  with  a  class  of  120  first-year 
students.  Each  of  the  permanent  faculty 
members  will  specialize  In  one  general  area 
of  study — communications,  social  relations, 
nattiral  sciences  and  the  humanities.  Their 
work  will  be  supplemented  by  other  part- 
time  faculty  members  and  by  outstanding 
gu38t  speakers  who  will  visit  and  lecture. 

Yamaka.  How  do  you  see  the  problem  of 
student  unrest,  and  are  you  planning  any 


built-in  processes  whereby  students  will  ac- 
tively participate  In  policies  affecting  the 
school? 

McCan.  We  believe  that  we  are  planning 
a  school  that  deals  with  the  basic  causes  of 
student  unrest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moods 
of  a  volatile  society  may  very  well  affect  our 
campus.  There  will  be  a  strong  degree  of  stu- 
dent participation  In  the  life  of  the  school. 
We  will  have  an  evaluation  annually  In  which 
the  students  will  participate  and  In  which 
they  can  have  an  Input  Into  the  way  things 
are  going  and  how  they  need  to  be  changed. 

We're  deliberately  building  an  academic 
community  which  will  avoid  the  mass  im- 
personal school.  We  believe  the  curriculum 
Is  relevant  to  real  life  and  the  Interest  of 
each  of  the  students.  They  will  have  a  large 
share  of  participation  In  policy  and  plan- 
ning of  our  life  together.  Community  will 
be  Important  to  us  and  we  hope  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Identity  which  are  very  Im- 
portant to  students  now  as  they  seek  to 
know  who  they  are  and  what  their  role  In 
our  world  Is. 

There  will  be  work  experiences  related  to 
the  world  beyond  the  college  and  we'll  use 
creative  educational  techniques  which  we 
wide-ranging  and  personalized  to  help  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  students.  I  am  sure 
we  win  make  some  mistakes  and  there  will 
be  some  unhappy  students,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that  this  model  which  we  have  developed 
Is  extremely  relevant  In  terms  of  student 
unrest. 

Yamaka.  One  final  question.  Why  did  you 
choose  "Dag  Hammarskjdld"  as  the  name  of 
your  college? 

McCan.  Dag  Hammarskjdld's  life  was  based 
upon  a  strong  emphasis  on  his  inner  being, 
his  personal  Inner  resources,  his  spiritual 
strength,  his  at-homeness  with  himself,  and, 
of  course,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  We  want  to  epitomize  that 
style  In  our  college. 


GENOCroE  CONVENTION  REMAINS 
AN  ISSUE  OF  CURRENT  IMPOR- 
TANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  section  of 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  was  work- 
ing last  year  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  it  addressed  the 
question  of  whether  the  convention  was 
any  longer  of  signiflcance.  The  section 
concluded  that,  indeed,  it  was  of  cur- 
rent importance.  The  section  included  in 
its  report  a  statement  pointing  out  that 
although  the  Convention  grew  out  of  the 
international  reaction  to  the  Nazi  atroci- 
ties, man's  inhumanity  to  man  did  not 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  World  War 
n.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  assured 
that  acts  of  "genocide,"  even  though  on  a 
lesser  scale,  will  never  again  be  com- 
mitted. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  ratifications  and  accessions  con- 
tinue to  be  received  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  lists  the  latest  accession  in 
early  1969.  To  bring  the  list  of  accessions 
up  to  date,  yesterday  I  placed  in  the 
Record  the  listing  of  75  nations  which 
have  now  acceded  to  the  Convention. 

I  £isk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  committee,  which  high- 
lights the  reasons  for  the  continuing  im- 
portance of  the  Convention,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Thk  Genocide  Convention  Remains  an 
issthe  of  cttkrent  importance 

There  may  be  some  temptation  to  say  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  that  It  Is  "fighting 
the  last  war".  It  Is,  after  all  twenty  years  old, 
and  It  was  stimulated  by  the  atrocities  of 
World  War  II.  But  both  In  political  terms 
and  In  terms  of  the  substaoice  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Issues  are  very  current.  •  •  • 

Ratifications  and  accessions  keep  coming 
In  all  the  time — Nepal  was  the  latest  In  Jan- 
uary of  1969.  America's  friends  ask,  "Where 
are  you?";  America's  foes  say,  "You  see  what 
we  mean.  •   •   •"' 

More  Important,  more  tragic,  is  the  fact 
that  threats  eind  acts  of  genocide  are  In  no 
sense  remote.  In  Africa,  In  the  Middle  East, 
Southeast  Asia,  In  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Caribbean,  it  is  clear  that  ethnic  hatreds, 
war  and  hunger  and  depredation  as  weapons, 
braln-washlng  and  torttire  are  not  of  the 
past.  If  the  excesses  of  World  War  II  have  not 
quite  been  repeated,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion may  have  had  a  part  to  play.  No  one  can 
say  that  the  concerns  of  that  treaty  are  not 
the  concerns  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  already  been  violated,  even  by  those 
who  have  Joined  It.  Magna  Carta  viras  vio- 
lated many  times  In  English  history;  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  was  violated  many 
times — Indeed  continues  to  be  violated  an 
too  often.  So  are  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  But  none 
could  gainsay  their  Importance,  and  their 
overaU  effectiveness. 

It  Is  too  early  to  teU  whether  the  Genocide 
Convention  wUl  take  Its  place  alongside  the 
Magna  Carta  and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  It  is  too 
late  to  pretend  It  does  not  matter. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  seem 
to  live  in  an  age  when  far  too  many  peo- 
ple are  prepared  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  others  for  the  answer  to  their  prob- 
lems. But  Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Grant  of  Somer- 
set, Montgomery  County,  Md.,  has  set 
an  example  which  merits  the  attention 
of  each  of  us. 

She  was  faced  within  her  own  family 
with  the  challenge  of  helping  two  autis- 
tic teenage  daughters.  Instead  of  trans- 
fering  the  responsibility  to  someone  else, 
she  sought  to  aid  her  own  children.  Her 
efforts  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  Autistic  Children,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting research  and  education  for  chil- 
dren with  infantile  autism. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  foundation, 
the  community  of  Somerset,  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  a  center  for  the  treatment  of  a 
mental  illness  which  has  been  called 
"the  most  severe  and  diflBcult  to  treat  of 
all  childhood  disturbances"  will  soon  be 
completed. 

Recently,  the  Sentinel,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  published  a  story  on  the 
progress  to  date  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  Autistic  Children.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


'  In  June  of  1969  the  Economic  and  Social 
CoxincU  of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  new 
resolution  which  invited  all  states  which  are 
parties  to  the  Genocide  Convention  to  trans- 
mit Information  regarding  implementing 
measures,  and  calling  upon  states  which  have 
not  yet  become  Parties  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  UJ*. 
Doc.  E/Res./1420/XLVI  (June  17.  1969). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Montgojnery  County  (Md.) 

Sentinel,  Apr.  23,  1970) 

MoTHEB  Faces  Challenge  of  Atmsnc 

Children 

"What  is  more  challenging  than  trying  to 
create  a  human  being?" 

Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Grant  of  Somerset,  mother 
of  two  autistic  teenage  daughters,  has  spent 
her  maternal  lifetime  responding  to  that 
challenge.  A  painter,  musician  and  lover  of 
beauty  In  all  forms,  sh9  put  aside  these  In- 
teresta  to  harness  her  creativity  Into  one 
mammoth  undertaking:  to  make  her  daugh- 
ters as  close   to  normal  as  p)06sible. 

In  helping  Mooza,  19,  and  Lynda.  16,  to 
learn  to  talk  correctly  and  behave  In  a 
socially  accepted  way.  Mrs.  Grant  has  opened 
the  door  to  hope  for  parents  of  similarly 
afflicted  children. 

Two  years  ago  she  founded  the  American 
Foimdatlon  for  Autistic  ChUdren,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  promoting 
research  and  education  for  children  with 
Infantile  autism.  This  mysterious  form  of 
mental  Illness  has  been  called  "the  most 
severe  and  difficult  to  treat  of  aU  childhood 
disturbances."  The  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  estimates  that  some  600,000 
children  in  the  United  States  suffer  from  the 
syndrome  which  it  classifies  along  with 
childhood  schizophrenia  and  psychosis. 

The  foimdatlon  has  established  a  center, 
which  operates  In  rooms  donated  by  the 
North  Chevy  Chase  Christian  Church.  Here 
youngsters  are  given  therapeutic  training, 
parents  are  counseled  and  trained,  research 
is  accumulated  and  personnel  are  Instructed 
In  working  with  autistic  chUdren. 

The  Town  of  Somerset  has  recently  made 
available  to  the  center  a  house  and  grounds, 
strategically  situated  Just  two  blocks  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Before  the  program  can  become  operational, 
funds  are  needed  to  complete  repairs  to  the 
house. 

"Our  greatest  need,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "Is 
a  place  to  diagnose  and  service  the  child. 
Our  hope  Is  to  establish  a  residential  research 
clinical  center  patterned  after  the  Warm 
Springs  Center  of  the  March  of  Dimes." 

An  additional  $8000  Is  needed  to  complete 
the  cost  of  house  repair.  Persons  Interested  In 
aiding  this  cause  should  contact  Ann  Brewer, 
assistant  director.  96fr-«849. 

"You  must  Impart  a  sense  of  confidence 
to  these  children,"  Mrs.  Grant  declared.  "At 
the  Center  we  never  raise  our  voices,  get 
angry  or  use  the  word  'no'.  A  sense  of  com- 
posure plus  optimistic  thinking  is  the  key  to 
successful  treatment." 

But  progress  Is  so  minute  In  working  with 
autistic  children  that  it  discourages  people, 
'"niere  Is  always  development  .  .  .  but  it  Is 
like  grass  growing.  You  Just  don't  see  It,"  she 
explained. 

The  center  admits  children  who  are  refused 
admission  to  other  schools  or  expelled  from 
private  schools  because  of  behavior  problems. 
The  difficulties  In  finding  help  In  caring 
for  her  autistic  children  led  Mrs.  Grant  on 
her  ceaseless  quest  for  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem. "In  the  early  years  some  pediatricians 
refused  to  take  my  children  into  the  waiting 
room.  We  had  to  go  through  the  back  door 
after  hours.  Even  when  treating  your  child 
they  often  gave  you  the  feeling  that  you  were 
wasting  youj  time.  I  went  from  pillar  to 
post  and  worked  with  them  at  home,  in  the 
dark,  intuitively." 

Desperate  for  help  and  forced  to  face  the 
problem  alone,  for  local  schools  and  agencies 
provided  neither  aid  nor  schooling  for  the 
girls,  she  took  them  to  the  Mennlnger  Clinic 
and  there  they  told  her,  "You  are  doing 
such  a  good  Job,  why  don't  you  go  home  and 
set  up  a  school?" 


Mrs.  Grant  served  for  two  years  as  radio 
and  TV  chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Retardation.  Dr.  Leopold  O. 
Walder,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, now  professor  of  psychology  at  Ameri- 
can University,  saw  her  on  a  TV  program  and 
volunteered  his  services.  For  one  year  he 
worked  with  the  girls  and  their  mother, 
teaching  them  behavior  modification.  This 
comprised  learning  academics,  socialization 
and  occupations  such  as  knitting,  cooking, 
sewing  and  cleaning. 

Somerset  House  Is  the  setting  within  which 
these  principles  of  behavior  modification  can 
be  practiced  and  learned  so  that  each  dis- 
turbed child  may  reach  the  full  fruition  of 
his  capabilities.  "Through  these  techniques," 
said  Mrs.  Grant,  "we  hope  that  other  less 
handicapped  children  will  be  helped  as  well." 


PRESERVING   THE   MODEL   CITIES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
successful  redevelopment  of  our  Nation's 
cities,  particularly  the  older  ones,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  input  of  Federal 
funds. 

Clearly,  the  epidemic  bUght  in  our 
cities  can  only  be  cured  with  a  commit- 
ment of  more  financial  resources  and 
human  energies,  not  less. 

In  fact,  our  cities,  as  never  before, 
need  massive  help. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  most  gratified 
to  leam  that  the  administration  has  de- 
cided against  siphoning  funds  away  from 
model  cities  and  other  urban  programs. 

The  model  cities  program  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Congress  in  1966  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
urban  areas  of  this  country.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  program  was  to  provide  block 
grants  to  local  governments  for  allevi- 
ating urban  blight  and  upgrading  urban 
neighborhoods. 

Despite  my  own  initial  reservations 
about  the  program,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  model  cities  is  working  and 
has  become  an  essential  tool  for  upgrad- 
ing our  core  cities. 

Unlike  other  urban  improvement  pro- 
grams, model  cities  requires  community 
participation  in  the  planning  and  action 
phases  of  the  program.  This  new  in- 
gredient gives  the  residents  of  the  target 
areas  a  "piece  of  the  action" — an  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  development  of  their 
own  neighborhoods. 

I  believe  strongly  in  this  concept  of 
decentralization.  In  fact,  I  sponsored 
in  the  House  the  Community  Self-De- 
termination  Act,  which  provided  for 
new.  locally  controlled  community  de- 
velopment corporations  to  promote  the 
self-development  of  low-income  urban 
and  rural  areas.  The  model  cities  pro- 
gram utilizes  the  same  concepts  of 
decentralized  government — community 
action,  popular  control,  local  leadership 
and  effective  community  choice. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  model  cities 
program  has  met  with  delays  in  program 
planning  and  funding  since  its  p£is- 
sage.  The  delays,  however,  have  not  been 
caused  by  any  basic  flaw  in  the  program 
concept.  Rather,  they  have  been  the 
result  of  unrealistic  program  deadlines. 
They  have  stemmed  from  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  Federal  agencies 
which  contribute  resources  to  the  pro- 
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gram  and  bureaucratic  redtape  on  all 
governmental  levels. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
PEU-tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Dr.  Robert  Wood,  reported  after 
some  study  that  model  cities  would  he 
a  6-year  program — one  planning  year 
and  5  years  of  implementation.  Although 
a  time  limit  was  not  included  in  the  legis- 
lation. HUD  subsequently  promulgated 
regxilations  requiring  a  5-year  compre- 
hensive plan.  Although  one  planning  year 
IS  normally  suflBcient  for  an  urban  re- 
newal program,  it  is  insuflBcient  for  the 
planning  of  a  brandnew  program  involv- 
ing the  untried  concepts  of  block  grants 
and  community  participation.  In  New 
York  City  for  example,  the  planning 
phases  took  between  I'i  to  2  years  to 
complete. 

Despite  these  delays,  the  model  cities 
program  has  served  several  critical  func- 
tions since  its  inception.  The  program 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  new  social  in- 
stitution to  link  the  neighborhood  to  the 
city  government.  For  the  first  time,  the 
local  community  and  the  local  govern- 
ment cooperatively  decide  on  a  plan  for 
community  services  and  development. 

Ekjually  important,  the  program  has 
also  provided  the  marginal  dollars  for 
services  to  the  poor  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  provided  by  the  city  because  of 
a  decreasing  municipal  tax  base. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  many  com- 
munities spent  considerable  time  formu- 
lating comprehensive  planning  applica- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments 
have  committed  considerable  funds  to  the 
program.  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
the  Federal-State-local  commitment  for 
three  model  city  neighborhoods  totals 
$390  million,  of  which  $90  million  has  al- 
ready been  committed  by  the  city 
government. 

I  expressed  my  grave  concern  to  HUD 
officials  about  the  proposed  diversion  of 
funds  from  model  cities.  I  felt  that  such 
an  arbitrary  shift  of  policy  would  have 
undermined  the  efforts  of  many  people 
on  the  local  level  to  make  this  meaning- 
ful program  work  in  the  cities.  It  would 
have  undermined  the  constructive  dia- 
logue now  goin^  on  between  city  hall  and 
local  communities.  Furthermore,  it  would 
have  undermined  and  eroded  the  credi- 
bility of  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  urban  programs. 

The  President  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  decision  to  pre- 
serve model  cities  and  other  urban 
programs. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION:  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE   RECORD   REPORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  issue  of  the  Teachers  College 
Record  of  Columbia  University  contains 
an  impressive  account  of  the  history  and 
growth  of  bilingual  education. 

It  was  written  by  a  prominent  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  language  and  educa- 
tion. He  is  FYancesco  Cordasco.  at  pres- 
ent professor  of  education  at  Montclair 
State  College,  in  Upper  Montclair.  N.J. 
Mr.  Cordasco  is  also  an  educational  con- 
sultant to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  is  author  of  several  books  in 
this  field.  Most  recent  among  them  are 


"Minorities  in  the  American  City."  pub- 
lished in  1970,  "School  in  the  Social  Or- 
der," also  published  in  1970,  "Puerto  Ri- 
can  Children  in  Mainland  Schools."  pub- 
lished in  1968,  and  "Jacob  Riis  Revis- 
ited: Poverty  in  the  Slimi  in  Another 
Era."  published  in  1968. 

Mr.  Cordasco's  article  is  entitled:  "Ed- 
ucational Enlightenment  Out  of  Texas: 
Toward  Bilingualism."  The  writer  is 
principally  interested  in  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  children  of  Puerto  Rican 
ancestry,  but  his  observations  and  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  bilingual- 
ism in  teaching  apply  to  every  child  from 
a  non-English  s|>eaking  home. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Educational  Enlighten  mint  Out  of  Texas; 

Toward  Bilinguausm 

(By  F*rancesco  Cordasco) 

It  has  long  been  an  ethnocentric  Illusion 
m  the  United  States  that,  for  a  child  bom 
In  this  country,  English  Is  not  a  foreign 
language  and  virtually  all  instruction  In  the 
schools  must  be  through  the  medium  of 
English.  Some  of  our  states  (New  York  In- 
cluded) have  mandated  this  ethnocentrlsm 
In  a  plethora  of  statutes  which  expressly  for- 
bid Instruction  In  any  language  but  English. 
Of  course  this  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Despite  the  Ideals  of  a  democratic  society  In 
which  the  schools  were  to  serve  as  a  basic 
vehicle  of  cohesion,  the  schools  Instead  be- 
came the  agencies  of  social  disaffection,  cul- 
tural assault,  and  enforced  assimilation.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  since  the  schools 
had  to  minister  to  children  who  brought  with 
them  myriad  cultures  and  a  multiplicity  of 
tongues?  More  often  than  not  (almost  always 
in  the  urban  immigrant  citadels)  the  Amer- 
ican schools  found  their  children  in  poverty 
and  neglect.  If  there  is  a  common  denomi- 
nator which  must  be  sought  in  the  millions 
of  American  children  who  presented  them- 
selves to  a  society's  schools.  It  Is  poverty. 
And  Its  ingredients  (within  the  parameters 
of  this  poverty)  were  cultural  differences, 
language  handicaps,  social  alienation,  and 
disaffection.  In  this  sense,  the  Negro  huddled 
in  the  urban  ghettos,  the  Puerto  Rican  poor 
In  search  of  economic  opportunity  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  Mexican-American  poor, 
largely  an  urban  minority,  are  not  newcomers 
to  the  American  schools,  nor  do  they  present 
American  educators  with  new  problems.  The 
American  poor,  traditionally,  are  the  Ingre- 
dients out  of  which  our  social  institutions 
have  fashioned  the  sinews  of  greatness. 

In  its  efforts  to  "assimilate"  all  of  Its 
charges,  the  American  school  assimilated 
(and  in  consequence  very  often  destroyed) 
the  cultural  identity  of  the  child;  it  forced 
him  to  leave  his  ancestral  language  at  the 
schoolhouse  door;  It  developed  in  the  child 
a  haunting  ambivalence  of  language,  of  cul- 
ture, of  ethnicity,  and  of  self-afflrmation.  It 
held  up  to  its  children  mirrors  in  which  they 
saw  not  themselves,  but  the  stereotyped 
middle-class,  white,  English-speaking  child 
who  embodied  the  essences  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican child  was  (or  ought)  to  be.  For  the 
minority  child,  the  Images  which  the  school 
fashioned  were  cruel  deceptions.  In  the  en- 
forced acculturation  there  were  bitterness 
and  confusion;  but  tragically,  too,  there  was 
the  rejection  of  the  well-springs  of  Identity, 
and  more  often  than  not.  the  failure  of 
achievement.  The  ghettolzatlon  of  the  Euro- 
pean immigrant  is.  in  substance,  exactly 
analogous  to  the  ghettolzatlon  of  the  Negro. 
Puerto  Rican  .and  Mexican-American  p)Oor. 
Louis  Wirth.  a  long  time  ago,  called  attention 


to  the  vitality  of  the  ghetto  In  Its  mainte- 
nance of  the  life-styles,  languages,  and  cul- 
tures of  a  minority  people  assaulted  by  the 
main  institutions  of  a  dominant  society. 

When  the  Congress  discovered  poverty  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  fashioned  the  cornucopia 
out  of  which  the  schools  have  plucked  end- 
less "goodies,"  the  schools  largely  fashioned 
programs  born  out  of  this  new  federal  largesse 
which  reflected  their  continuing  pursuit  of 
the  stereotyped  middle-class,  white.  English- 
speaking  child  in  whose  image  all  of  our 
children  were  to  be  cast.  And  so  Head  Start 
taught  Its  children  middle-class  table  man- 
ners; the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  took  Its 
social  adventurers  to  museums  and  opera 
houses  whenever  they  could  be  found;  Up- 
ward Bound,  too.  became  preoccupied  with 
the  cultural  refurbishing  of  Its  charges  and 
took  for  granted  miraculous  cognitive  blos- 
soming; and  Title  I  Programs  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  did 
a  whole  host  of  things  which  were  designed  to 
elevate  "culturally  deprived"  children  to 
levels  of  middle-class  conformlsm,  de  rigueur. 

THE    NON-ENCLISH    SPEAKING    CHILD 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  with 
Puerto  Rican  children  in  our  major  cities 
have  for  some  time  struggled  with  what  was 
actually  a  very  old  problem.  If  all  children 
presented  themselves  to  the  American  schools 
with  many  differences,  how  graphic  was  the 
immediate  difference  epitomized  In  the  non- 
English  speaking  child.  The  history  of  the 
American  school  has  not  been  the  evangel- 
ical triumph  which  the  New  England  sage 
and  historian  Ellwood  Cubberley  sketched  in 
such  bold  relief;  rather,  the  non-English 
speaking  child  (almost  Inevitably  In  a  con- 
text of  poverty)  was  the  easy  victim  of  cul- 
tural assault,  and  his  ancestral  language  was 
at  once  a  target  against  which  the  school 
mounted  relentless  resources. 

Against  this  tragic  background  and 
quixotic  effort,  largely  unnoticed,  has  been 
a  "sleeper"  amendment  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  In  es- 
sence would  propose  that  we  wash  away  the 
haunting  ghosts  of  ethnocentrlsm  and  cul- 
tural affection,  and  turn  to  the  meaning- 
ful cultivation  of  individual  differences 
which  better  reflect  the  pluralistic  base  out 
of  which  the  children  of  an  open  society 
truly  come. 

THE    SLEEPER   AMENDMENT 

The  history  of  this  "sleeper"  amendment 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  Kenneth  Clark 
has  characterized  as  "the  dilemmas  of  power." 
Where  would  one  have  sought  the  power  in 
the  Congress  to  recogtnize  the  particular 
needs  of  Puerto  Rican  children,  If  previous 
Congresses  had  chosen  largely  to  ignore  those 
millions  of  children  who  were  non-English 
speaking  who  had  passed  through  the  portals 
of  the  school?  The  tactic  here  was  obviously 
to  relate  the  Puerto  Rican  child  to  the  needs 
of  another  group  long  indigenous  in  our 
society  but  equally  long  disenfranchised,  and 
for  whom  English  was  not  the  native  lan- 
guage. In  the  five  state  area  of  the  South- 
west (Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado.  Arizona 
and  California)  there  are  at  least  1.75  million 
school  children  with  Spanish  surnames, 
whose  linguistic,  cultural  and  psychological 
handicaps  cause  them  to  experience,  in  gen- 
eral, academic  failure  In  our  schools,  or  at 
best  limit  them  to  only  mediocre  success. 
The  Mexican-American  child  classically 
demonstrated  that  an  almost  Inevitable  con- 
comitant of  poverty  was  low  educational 
achievement.  Ttius.  It  was  out  of  unlikely 
Texas  that  an  extraordinary  amendment  to 
the  ESEA  was  proposed:  an  unlikely  prove- 
nance, since  one  would  have  expected  that 
the  provisions  of  this  liberal  and  enlightened 
amendment  would  have  been  born  in  the 
great  egalitarian  citadels  of  the  North. 

On  January  17,  1967  Ralph  Yarborough 
(D. -Texas)    Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States  S.  428.  which  proposed  "To 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondarj'  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  establishing 
bilingual  American  education  programs  and 
to  provide  certain  other  assistance  to  promote 
such  programs."  At  long  last  the  Congress 
had  before  it  legislation  which  would  legiti- 
matize the  cultivation  of  Individual  difler- 
ences  in  our  schools.  Understandably.  Senator 
Yarborough  was  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  his  Mexican-American  constituents,  but 
his  bill  explicitly  noted  that:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Title.  Spanish -speaking  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  means  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  born 
In,  or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  born 
In.  Mexico  or  Puerto  Rlco,  and.  In  states  for 
which  such  Information  Is  available,  other 
students  with  Spanish  surnames.  "  The  very 
proposal  of  the  bill  was  tantamount  to  the 
recognition  that  Mexican-American  children 
had  been  neglected  by  American  schools.  But 
Senator  Yarborough's  legislation  went  far 
beyond  this  elemental  recognition.  It  pro- 
posed (1)  bilingual  educational  programs; 
(2)  the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  the  native 
language:  (3)  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  language;  (4)  programs  designed  to 
impart  to  Spanish-speaking  students  a 
knowledge  of  and  pride  In  their  ancestral 
culture  and  language;  (5)  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  as  teachers  promising  individuals 
of  Mexican  or  Puerto  Rican  descent;  and  (6) 
efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  the  home.  What  extraordinary 
proposals!  Those  millions  of  children  who 
had  been  denied  what  a  mature  society  v  as 
now  proposing  might  well  have  served  as  a 
Greek  chorus  Intoning  social  amens. 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough's bill  (which  had  as  co-sponsors  both 
Mr.  Javlts  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York) 
created  a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  House 
(though  largely  unnoticed  outside  the  Con- 
gress) and  a  veritable  spate  of  companion 
House  bills  were  proposed,  chief  amongst 
which  was  H.R.  9840  mounted  by  James  H. 
Scheuer  (D.-New  York).  Congressman 
Scheuer  would  have  everything  that  Senator 
Yarborough  had  proposed,  but  he  chose  not 
to  accept  the  Yarborough  bills  limitation  of 
its  provisions  to  Spanish-speaking  students. 
For  Congressman  Scheuer  the  school  would 
respond  In  much  the  fashion  that  Yar- 
borough proposed,  no  matter  what  the  stu- 
dent's native  language  might  be,  and  Con- 
gressman Scheuer  simply  chose  to  Increase 
five-fold  the  allocations  which  Senator  Yar- 
borough had  proposed  ($25,000,000  as  against 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  1967-68).  and  further  to 
allow  participation  by  full-time  nonpublic 
school  students  (children  in  parish  schools). 

TOWARDS  bilingualism 

There  are  of  course  some  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  legislation. 
Some  linguists  have  objected  to  the  pegging 
of  the  bill  to  the  poverty  context,  and  have 
been  adamant  in  proposing  that  the  bill  be 
unrestricted  in  Its  provisions  and  allow  the 
cultivation  of  a  vast  bilingual  resource.  But 
this  is  truly  another  problem.  What  the 
legislation  has  really  proposed  (no  matter 
how  awkwardly,  and  with  full  cognizance 
of  all  the  programming  intricacies  which  will 
have  to  be  worked  out)  Is  that  the  social 
institution  which  Is  the  school  and  which 
serves  the  children  of  an  open  society  must 
build  on  the  cultural  strengths  which  the 
child  brings  to  the  classroom:  to  cultivate 
In  this  child  ancestral  pride;  to  reinforce 
(not  destroy)  the  language  he  natively 
speaks:  to  cultivate  his  inherent  strengths; 
and  to  give  this  child  the  sense  of  personal 
Identification  so  essential  to  his  social  matu- 
ration. We  can  only  lament  the  lost  oppor- 
tunities of  other  eras.  The  legislation  pro- 
poses that  there  Is  no  excuse  for  failure  at 
this  Juncture  In  our  society.  Senator  Yar- 
borough's "sleeper"  legislation  will  have 
thrust  greatness  upon  him,  and  Texas  wlU 


have  become  in  educational  history  as  Il- 
lustrious as  Massachusetts.  In  August.  1967 
his  Senate  BUI  428  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  in  the  closing  sessions  of  the  90th 
Congress  became  law.  In  the  long  interim 
which  followed,  a  reluctant  Congress  finally 
authorized  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  H.  Finch  said  on  February  12, 
1969,  that  he  considered  prompt,  massive 
upgrading  of  bilingual  education  one  of  the 
major  Imperatives  confronting  HEW.  He  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  that  he  was  es- 
tablishing a  new  post,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  BUlngual 
Eklucation,  as  a  first  step  In  meeting  this 
challenge.  Proposals  requesting  some  $47 
mUllon  were  received  prior  to  the  December 
20,  1968.  deadline  from  local  agencies  in 
40  states,  the  District  of  CX>lumbla.  and 
Puerto  Rlco.  Following  review  of  the  pro- 
p>osals  by  a  panel  of  outside  experts,  selected 
applicants  were  asked  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  submit  formal  propKwals  by  May  5, 
1969.  for  final  evaluation.  From  a  $7.5  million 
budget  for  the  program  for  fiscal  1969.  direct 
grants  are  to  be  made  to  those  agencies  that 
prop>ose  programs  and  activities  which  pre- 
sent Innovative  solutions  to  bilingual  educa- 
tional problems.  Projects  must  focus  on 
schools  that  have  a  tiigh  concentration  of 
children  of  limited  EngUsh-speaking  ability 
and  who  come  from  families  earning  less  than 
$3,000  per  year.  Emphasis  may  be  on  planning 
and  developing  research  projects;  conducting 
pilot  projects  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans;  developing  special  Instructional  ma- 
terials: and  providing  training  for  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  counselors.  Bilingual  edu- 
cational activities  may  be  designed  to  impart 
to  students  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  related  to  their  languages;  establish 
closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and 
the  home;  and  provide  pu-eschool  and  adult 
educational  programs  related  to  bilingual 
education. 

Seventy-seven  public  school  agencies  In  27 
states  have  been  Invited  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  prepare  formal  prop>osals  for 
grants  under  lihe  authority  of  the  $7.5  mil- 
lion Bilingual  Education  Program.  Title  vn 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  as  amended.  These  education  agencies 
were  selected  from  312  which  submitted  pre- 
liminary proposals  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation by  the  December  20.  1968  deadline. 
Approved  projects  will  be  operating  during 
the  1969-70  school  year. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
commencement  address  delivered  at  Mc- 
Pherson  College,  McPherson,  Kans.,  on 
May  24.  1970,  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Elmer  B.  Staats.  It  is  an  excellent 
statement.  It  deserves  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

Addressing  the  graduation  seniors,  Mr. 
Staats  makes  a  very  fimdamental  point: 

The  question  Is  not  where  do  yov.  go  from 
here — this  day.  from  this  campus — but  where 
do  we  all  go — as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

This  is  a  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  profound  observation.  Youth  too  often 
think  they  must  create  a  world  which 
is  somehow  separate  from  their  elders. 
Adults  too  often  think  of  youth  £is  being 
concerned  with  problems  which  are 
somehow  unrelated  to  their  own.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat,  so  to  speak.  We  are 
all  confronted  with  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  question:  Can  we,  in- 


deed, as  Mr.  Staats  inquires,  "govern  our- 
selves— rationally,  efficiently,  and  effec- 
tively"? This  question  is  being  tested  as 
never  before. 

Mr.  Staats'  observations  on  the  nature 
of  this  challenge  and  what  we  may  do 
to  meet  it  are  appropriate  and  penetrat- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here? 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be  here  this 
afternoon,  but  I  must  confess  to  a  slight 
element  of  surprise.  I  suppose  I  would  have 
to  be  categorized  these  days  as  a  member 
of  the  Establishment,  coming  as  I  do  from 
Washington;  being  the  head  of  an  agency; 
being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
and.  most  important,  being  past  the  half- 
century  mark,  age-wise. 

McPherson  College  Is  fortunate  In  having 
as  Its  President  a  progressive,  dedicated,  and 
energetic  leader.  Come  to  think  of  it,  any 
college  Is  pretty  lucky  to  have  a  president 
these  days! 

It's  "In" — or  should  I  say  "Mod" — ^these 
days  to  criticize  the  college  president  If  not 
actually  to  physically  oust  him  from  his  of- 
fice. That  happened  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington  recently.  Dr.  Wesley 
Posvar,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, remarked  on  this  point,  saying  that 
it  is  easy  for  any  college  president  to  be 
criticized  by  the  far  left  or  the  far  right,  for 
that  matter.  "If  he  Is  particularly  adroit," 
Dr.  Posvar  added,  "he  can  even  manage  to 
be  criticized  by  both  of  them — simul- 
taneously." 

Th^e  may  of  course  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  typical  college  or  a  typical  college  presi- 
dent. But.  if  college  presidents  are  restless 
these  days,  it  Is  because  they  have  a  variety 
of  publics  and  constituencies,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  restless:  disturbed  students, 
alarmed  faculty,  inquiring  trustees,  con- 
cerned alumni,  annoyed  parents,  critical  poli- 
ticians, scolding  news  media,  and  a  wor- 
ried public  which  wonders — to  put  It  mild- 
ly—what is  going  on  out  there  on  the  Ameri- 
can campus. 

I  suppose  this  Is  why  one  college  presi- 
dent's wife  recently  stated:  "The  only  peo- 
ple who  should  be  university  presidents  are 
the  friendless,  the  orphaned,  and  bachelors." 

The  traditional  commencement  address 
designed  to  Inspire,  to  congratulate,  and 
to  bid  bon  voyage  has  no  place  In  this 
year — the  beginning  of  what  may  be  the 
most  fateful  decade  in  our  Nation's  history. 
President  Kennedy  once  remarked  that  this 
generation — your  generation — has  within  Its 
power  to  be  the  best  generation  of  all  '..Ime 
or  It  can  be  the  last  generation.  He  was.  of 
course,  referring  to  the  tools  we  have  to 
create  a  great  society  if  we  will  but  find  the 
way  to  use  them. 

These  are  puzzling,  difficult,  and  sobering 
days  for  all  of  us.  They  seem  to  defy  ex- 
planation, description,  or  rational  analysis. 
E^ch  day  we  are  confronted  with  new  evi- 
dence— carried  In  the  press,  on  the  radio 
and  television,  and  even  in  the  theater  and 
arts — that  not  all  is  well,  to  put  it  mildly. 
Protests,  riots,  growth  of  crime  and  drug 
addiction,  and  the  thwarting  of  mores  of 
society  have  become  famUlar  and  almost 
standard  dally  news  items,  providing  a  sub- 
ject of  endless  debate  among  commenta- 
tors, psychologists,  ijsychlatrists,  sociologists, 
and  commencement  speakers,  end  on  end. 

It  would  be  simple  If  we  could  explain  all 
of  this  because  of  our  frustration  with  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  certainly  a  ma- 
jor factor,  but  similar  xinreet  among  younger 
people  has  extended  to  Japan.  Mexico.  Can- 
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ada,  E^irope,  and  elsewhere — countries  which 
are  only  remotely  U  at  all  Involved  with 
Vietnam. 

Some  would  say  that  the  explanation 
lies  with  concern  over  a  possible  nuclear 
confrontation,  a  threat  made  more  real  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  deployment  of  the 
antlbalUstlc  missile.  Yet.  why  should  youth 
feel  that  It  has  a  monopoly  on  this  con- 
cern? Youth  la  Joined  In  this  audible  con- 
cern by  an  estimated  half  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  led  by  men  In  their  60's — 
Pulbrtght  of  Arkansas,  Gore  of  Tennessee, 
Symington  of  Missouri,  and  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky. And  what  about  the  President  and 
faculty  of  McPherson  College?  And  what 
about  your  parents?  And  what  about  the 
deep  concern  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people? 

You  on  the  college  campus  of  today  are 
of  a  different  time  and  a  different  world. 
You  were  born  and  are  being  reared  In  the 
atomic  age  where  science  can  be  our  salva- 
tion or  our  destruction.  We  are  all  lu  this 
highly  complicated  and  technical  age  to- 
gether. Your  speaker  Is  In  It  with  you.  Your 
parents  and  your  friends  are  In  It  with  you. 
Here  we  all  are,  together. 

The  question  Is  not  where  do  you  go  from 
here — this  day,  from  this  campus — but  where 
do  we  all  gc — .is  a  people  and  as  a  nation? 

The  ubiquitous  atom  knows  no  such  Thing 
as  a  generation  gap.  This  point  was  well 
Illustrated  by  the  late  Senator  Kobert  F. 
Kennedy  in  his  memoir  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  called  "Thirteen  Days. '  He  recalls 
that  when  President  Kennedy  called  to- 
gether a  group  of  advisors  at  the  start  of 
that  crisis.  General  Shoup.  then  Command- 
ant of  the  Marine  Corps,  said:  "You  are  In 
a  pretty  bad  fix.  Mr.  President."  President 
Kennedy — who  was  then  45  years  old — re- 
sponded to  the  older  man:  "You  are  In  It 
with  me." 

Perhaps  some  would  blame  today's  wide 
unrest  on  the  role  of  the  news  media — es- 
pecially television — saying  that  the  problem 
is  that  two  much  publicity  Is  given  to  a 
fringe  minority  which,  if  ignored,  would 
probably  grow  tired  of  what  appears  to  a 
majority  as  senseless.  Juvenile  acts  designed 
to  attract  attention  by  rebellion  against  au- 
thority and  encouraged  to  continue  by  the 
attention  given  by  the  mass  media  and  the 
endless  pictorial  parade  of  these  antics. 

Still  others  would  say  that  we  are  caught 
up  in  a  generation  gap  and  that  the  solution 
lies  in  placing  students  on  advisory  boards  of 
universities,  providing  more  opportunities  for 
dialogue,  and  finding  ways  to  make  social 
improvement  more  responsive  against  the 
Impersonality  and  tinwelldlness  of  big  gov- 
ernment, big  universities,  and  Just  plain  big- 
ness, generally,  which  make  democratic 
Institutions  slow   to   respond   to  change. 

There  are  others  who  would  explain  the 
phenomena  as  stemming  from  the  Influences 
arising  from  the  revolution  in  conununlca- 
tlons  that  has  taken  place  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  and  particularly  the  role  of 
television.  Former  President  James  Perkins  of 
Cornell,  who  was  one  of  the  first  college  presi- 
dents to  experience  the  direct  effects  of  un- 
rest firsthand — commented  sometime  ago 
that  today's  student  "has  grown  up  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  the  world  through  TV."  It 
Is  easier  to  focus  on  what  Is  happening  in 
Chicago,  Berkeley,  Tokyo,  or  Paris  than  what 
is  going  on  In  our  own  communities.  It  la 
easier  to  listen  to  the  philosophy  of  Martin 
Luther  King  or  Eugene  McCarthy  or  Abble 
Hoffman  firsthand  on  television  than  to  con- 
centrate on  the  writings  of  Socrates,  Rous- 
seau, or  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  don't  mini- 
mize the  Influences  that  arise  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  more  and  more  an  urban  society. 
This  Interpretation  takes  place  when  groups 
organize  or  come  into  conflict,  frequently 
quite  separate  and  apart  from,  and  possibly 
having  far  more  Influence  than,  those  influ- 
ences of  traditional  Instltutloos  of  family, 
church,  bosses,  or  teachers. 


Some  or  all  of  these  explanations  may  be 
In  order,  and  I  have  no  clear-cut  answers  to 
give;  but  answers — and  action — are  essential. 
All  of  us  are  Involved.  And  so  must  we  all  be 
involved  In  seeking  solutions. 

The  experience  of  one  group  which  be- 
came involved  is  revealing — all  members  un- 
der age  30 — serving  as  assistant  city  manag- 
ers in  northern  California.  Now  age  30  may 
strike  some  of  you  as  a  pretty  ancient  age; 
it  seemed  so  to  me  when  I  was  In  college. 
Interestingly,  In  a  survey  of  76  members  of 
this  group — all  only  3  or  4  years  off  the 
campus — of  the  priority  problems  and  issues 
heading  their  list  as  needing  attention,  what 
do  you  supp)ose  was  the  subject  selected? 
You  guessed  it:  the  difficulty  in  fully  com- 
prehending what  seems  to  be  a  change  In 
the  values  and  conditions  of  behavior  of  the 
"now"  generation. 

We  all  know  that  dissent  is  an  American 
heritage  running  back  to  our  17th  and  18th 
century  beginnings  At  the  risk  of  oversim- 
plification, let  me  mention  that  two  of  the 
most  popular  characteristics  in  American  Ac- 
tion, Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn, 
were  dissenters  in  their  own  ways — especially 
Huckleberry.  Tom  frequently  ran  away  from 
his  mentor.  Aunt  Polly.  And  Huckleberry  had 
no  use  for  Hannibal.  Missouri,  the  Estab- 
lishment of  his  day.  Huck's  enemy  was  civi- 
lization Itself  as  is  the  case  with  some  young 
people  now. 

And,  of  course.  It's  Just  possible  you  have 
heard  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Whisky 
Rebellion,  and  the  labor  riots  of  the  1870's. 
Sound  familiar? 

Dissent  and  protest  have  been  present 
throughout  history,  going  back  to  the  reaches 
of  time.  Witness  the  following: 

"Our  youth  now  love  luxury.  They  have 
bad  manners  and  contempt  for  authority. 
They  show  disrespect  for  their  elders  and  love 
Idle  chatter  in  place  of  exercise.  Children  now 
are  tyrants — not  the  servants  of  the  house- 
hold. They  no  longer  rise  when  elders  enter 
the  room.  They  contradict  their  parents, 
chatter  before  company,  gobble  up  their  food 
and  tyrannize  their  teachers." 

Yes,  very  familiar  Indeed!  They  are  words 
attributed  to  Socrates  about  450  B.C 

I  was  born  In  a  world  that  never  dreamed 
of  space  satellites,  that  would  have  never 
thought  of  a  flight  to  the  moon  as  even  a 
remote  possibility.  Undbergb's  flight  to  Paris 
which  seemed  the  acme  of  achievement  took 
place  when  I  was  age  14,  and  only  in  books 
like  George  Orwell's  "1984"  was  it  Imagined 
that  pictures  might  be  sent  through  the 
ether.  No  one  conceived  of  a  computer  In  a 
more  advanced  stage  than  a  hand-operated 
adding  machine  or  a  Chinese  abacus. 

But  you  have  never  known  a  world  without 
these  things.  In  that  sense  you  did  not  have 
to  make  radical  adjustments  In  your  accept- 
ance of  things  that  are.  They  were  here  when 
you  got  here.  They  are  normal  to  you.  You 
are  making  use  of  them  already.  You  will 
make  much  greater  use  of  them  as  your 
futures  unfold.  And  those  of  your  generation 
m  the  world  community  will,  I  predict,  find 
ways  to  live  In  a  world  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  keeping  them  in  storage  or  by  rendering 
them  obsolete. 

In  this  sense  we  all  share  the  theme  under- 
lying Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  "I  have  a 
dream"  speech  of  1964.  for  that  was  a  speech 
about  the  future,  too.  We  all  place  our  hopes 
on  our  children  and  on  youth.  Those  of  us 
who  have  spent  our  lives  working,  whether 
In  business,  in  Government,  or  In  the  univer- 
sities, can  never  stop  working  for  a  better 
future. 

So  the  real  gap  and  the  main  thesis  of  my 
remarks  this  afternoon  Is  not  so  much  the 
generation  gap  as  It  la  a  "value"  gap  or  an 
"Institutional"  gap.  We  have  not  yet  found 
the  counterpart  to  the  Salk  vaccine,  the 
translator,  and  the  computer  In  our  social 
Institutions.  We  have  learned  how  to  trans- 
plant human  hearts;  we  have  not  learned 
to  transplant  new  social  values  Into  obsolete 


forms     of     local     goveriunent     and     rigid 
institutions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  must  somehow 
rest  not  with  protest,  but  with  participation 
through  organized  society — Government  and 
nongovernment — If  we  are  to  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  defining  our  objectives  ac- 
ceptably for  the  diverse  Interests  of  society. 
There  Is  a  corollary,  and  that  is  a  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  and  a  self-dlsclpllne 
both  of  individuals  and  of  groups  to  work 
toward  constructive  solutions.  Alexander 
Hamilton  said  In  1794  that  "Government  Is 
that  power  by  which  Individuals  In  society 
are  kept  from  doing  Injury  to  each  other, 
and  are  brought  to  cooperate  to  a  common 
end  "  This  Is  equally  true— especially  true — 
today. 

For  those  who  say  that  youth  should  worlf 
through  established  channels  to  achieve 
change.  I  say  let's  give  the  18-year-old  the 
right  to  vote. 

And  for  those  of  us  who  have  the  right 
to  vote.  I  say  let's  use  It  rather  than  having 
candidates  nominated  and  elected  by  a  small 
handful  of  voters. 

And  for  those  who  want  to  get  Involved — 
there  are  places  for  volunteer  hospital  aides, 
social  workers,  assistants  In  Juvenile  courts, 
and  literally  thousands  of  other  places  where 
those  with  a  sense  of  purpose  can  build — not 
destroy — a  free  society. 

In  the  critical  days  of  World  War  II.  In 
May  1944,  a  vast  "I  am  an  American  Day" 
ceremony  was  held  In  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City.  The  thousands  there  Included 
many  new  citizens — escapees  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Communist  Russia.  The  speaker 
was  Justice  Learned  Hand,  who  served  for 
40  years  on  the  Federal  Bench  and  who 
came  to  be  known  throughout  the  world  for 
his  defense  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
of  the  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

Mr.  Justice  Hand's  comments  on  that  oc- 
casion need  to  be  reread  by  all  people,  but 
most  of  all  by  those  who  are  engaging  In  the 
open  dissent  so  prevalent  today.  He  said  In 
part: 

"What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  first 
of  all  we  seek  liberty?  I  often  wonder  whether 
we  do  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon 
constitutions,  upon  laws  and  upon  courts. 
These  are  false  hopes;  believe  me,  these  are 
false  hopes.  Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women;  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law,  no  court  can  save  It:  no  con- 
stitution, no  law.  no  court  can  even  do  much 
to  help  It.  While  It  lies  there  It  needs  no  con- 
stitution, no  law,  no  court  to  save  It.  And 
what  is  this  liberty  which  must  He  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women?  It  Is  not  the 
ruthless,  the  unbridled  will;  It  Is  not  freedom 
to  do  as  one  likes.  That  Is  the  denial  of  lib- 
erty, and  leads  straight  to  Its  overthrow.  A 
society  In  which  men  recognize  no  check 
upon  their  freedom  soon  becomes  a  society 
where  freedom  Is  the  possession  of  only  a 
savage  few,  as  we  have  learned  to  our 
sorrow." 

The  liberty  that  Mr.  Justice  Hand  describes 
will  require  better  management  of  govern- 
ments than  anything  the  world  has  known 
In  the  f>ast.  If  man  can  Improve  his  circum- 
stances through  technological  Invention,  It  Is 
logical  to  believe  that  he  can — If  he  wishes 
and  as  he  wishes — Improve  his  capabilities 
In  the  art  of  government.  The  famous  Eng- 
lish poet  and  historian  Samuel  Coleridge 
wrote  many  years  ago  that  "experience  Is  like 
the  stern  lights  on  a  ship.  It  Illuminates  only 
the  past."  We  must  understand  where  we 
have  been  if  we  are  to  know  where  we  plan 
to  go.  Someone  has  said  that  we  must  look 
back  to  see  the  longer  view  when  going 
uphill. 

Many  would  agree  that  President  Kennedy 
was  not  a  great  political  leader  and  certainly 
not  an  experienced  Government  executive. 
Rather,  his  great  contribution  was  that  he 
symbolized  and  articulated  a  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  of  purpose  not  only  for  the  United 
States,  but  also  for  the  entire  world.  When 
he  said  In  his  Inaugural  address  on  that  cold 
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day  m  January  1961,  "And  so,  my  fellow 
Americans,  ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you:  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country,"  he  voiced  a  goal  for  those  who 
would  build  and  not  destroy.  Out  of  this  goal 
came  the  Peace  Corps  which  now  numbers 
more  than  11.000,  serving  In  57  nations, 
nearly  450  of  these  young  fjeople,  inciden- 
tally, came  from  the  State  of  Kansas.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  the  head  of  a  newly  inde- 
pendent nation  in  Africa: 

".  .  .  When  I  read  and  hear  of  the  grow- 
ing disenchantment  In  the  developed  nations 
over  external  aid  and  technical  assistance, 
when  I  learn  of  the  International  resources 
which  are  being  consumed  In  military  con- 
frontations, I  cannot  help  wishing  that  there 
were  a  few  more  people  who  could  recognize 
the  Impact  which  fifty-two  young  men  and 
women  are  capable  of  making  In  a  country 
such  as  mine  .  .  ." 

Testimonials,  such  as  this,  can  be  testi- 
monials for  those  of  us  here  at  home  In  our 
communities,  cities,  and  counties.  Define 
these  goals  we  must,  because  the  problems  of 
our  society  can  only  Increase  as  we  become 
more  densely  populated,  more  urbanized, 
more  industrialized;  and  along  with  these  go 
a  need  for  mass  transportation  and  better 
communication.  These,  in  turn,  create  pow- 
erful forces  that  tend  to  weaken  the  tradi- 
tional roles  of  family,  church,  and  town  hall 
as  constructive  disciplinary  units  In  society. 
In  1940.  not  long  after  I  completed  college, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
about  130  million  people.  We  are  now  a  na- 
tion of  200  million.  In  the  year  2000  we  will 
have  a  population  of  nearly  340  million. 

Accent  on  the  positive  that  is  a  part  of 
our  national  character  will  continue  to  create 
new  products  and  new  foods  to  meet  the  liv- 
ing requirements  of  some  200  to  300  million 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  final  dec- 
ades of  the  20th  century.  Our  economic  sys- 
tem can  provide  not  Just  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  so  many  people  but  also  a  satisfying 
degree  of  abundance  as  veil. 

Yet  even  In  the  United  States  with  the 
highest  average  Income  In  the  world,  more 
than  20  million  people  are  living  In  poverty 
under  the  income  definition  used  by  the 
United  States  DepEirtment  of  Labor — 40  per- 
cent of  whom  are  children  under  age  18. 

We  must  take  action  to  limit  population 
growth.  The  world's  population  of  3.5  billion 
will  double  In  about  30  years  unless  drastic 
new  and  additional  steps  are  taken.  About 
one  third  of  this  total  Is  already  undernour- 
ished. One  gloomy  writer  concludes  from 
that:  "the  human  race  has.  maybe,  thirty- 
five  years  left.  After  that  people  will  start 
eating  plankton — or  people." 

The  prospect  and  promise  for  more  goods 
and  services,  less  polluted  rivers,  fewer  high- 
school  dropouts,  less  racial  tension,  less- 
crowded  cities,  and  better  health  are  based 
on  more  than  the  explosion  of  science  and 
technology  symbolized  by  the  success  of  the 
space  program.  They  are  related  also  to  the 
phenomena  noted  by  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe, 
the  French  political  observer  of  the  American 
scene  130  years  ago.  He  saw  in  it  the  pattern 
he  called  "political  diffusion"  and  predicted 
that  in  the  United  States  the  many  would 
demand  what  In  other  countries  was  reserved 
for  the  few.  His  prediction  has  been  validated 
in  mass  prosperity,  universal  suffrage,  mass 
literacy,  and  mass  higher  education. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  one  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  our  time,  once  remarked  that 
science  as  we  know  It  could  have  arisen  only 
in  the  matrix  of  centuries  of  Christian  civili- 
zation, since  only  a  profound  faith  in  the 
values  of  the  natural  order  could  have  pro- 
vided the  motivation  for  Its  dedicated  and 
total  commitment  to  the  elucidation  of  that 
order. 

But  I  remain  deeply  concerned  about  our 
ability  to  govern  ourselves — rationally,  efB- 
clently,  and  effectively.  This  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  will  take  all  the  excellence 
that  we  can  accumulate  to  meet  the  chal- 


lenge of  mass  society  by  maintaining  sound 
and  solvent  governments — Federal,  State,  and 
local — capable  of  using  our  modern  tech- 
nology to  meet  our  pressing  social  needs. 

As  John  Gardner.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  said  the  other  day 
In  a  speech  he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  be- 
fore the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention: 

"But  there  Is  In  us  as  Americans  something 
better  than  fear  and  anger  and  prejudice, 
something  berter  than  selfishness,  something 
better  than  the  lazy,  comfortable  inclina- 
tion to  blame  others. 

"There  Is  In  us.  If  our  leaders  will  ask  for 
It.  the  courage  and  stamina  to  face  our  prob- 
lems honestly,  to  admit  that  we  ourselves  are 
partly  to  blame  for  them,  and  to  Identify 
paths  of  constructive  action. 

•  •  *  •  • 

"It  Is  essential  that  we  bring  about  a  ren- 
aissance of  politics  In  this  country.  We  must 
open  up  clogged  channels.  We  must  bring 
a  vitality  to  political  life  that  will  attract 
good  men  and  women.  We  must  repair  rusty 
and  outworn  machinery.  We  must  renew  the 
system." 

Against  this  kind  of  background  It  Is  only 
natural  that  we  think  about  the  role  of  the 
public  service  and  the  public  servant — not 
only  the  mayor,  the  governor,  and  the  legis- 
lator, bht  ali  those  In  Government  who  hold 
parUcular  responsibilities  and  have,  there- 
fore, a  special  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  have  given  rise  to  the  unrest 
in  our  Nation. 

Some  of  you  undoubtedly  will  enter  some 
branch  of  the  public  service.  You  may  do  so 
as  administrators  or  In  some  technical  or 
professional  capacity.  One  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  In  the  next  decade  will  be  in  the 
expansion  of  professional  and  technical  skills 
needed  by  Government.  As  we  extend  and 
Improve  as  rapidly  as  possible  urban  renewal 
efforts,  as  we  create  new  ground  transporta- 
tion systems  to  handle  the  growing  popula- 
tion, and  as  we  develop  our  ocean  resources 
for  new  foods — as  we  do  all  these  and  many 
more  things  on  expanding  scales — there  will 
be  continuous  and  rising  need  for  trained 
professionals. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Brooks  Hays,  the 
former  Congressman  from  Arkansas,  about 
President  Lincoln,  which  Illustrates  the 
change  in  role  of  the  Government  employee. 
Lincoln  told  of  the  king  In  Africa  who  had  a 
court  minister  whose  main  Job  was  to  fore- 
cast the  weather.  It  was  important  to  know 
what  the  weather  would  be  when  the  king 
wanted  to  go  hunting. 

One  day  the  king  wanted  to  go  hunting, 
and  the  minister  told  him  It  was  a  good  day 
to  go.  They  got  down  the  road  a  little  ways 
and  came  across  a  farmer.  The  farmer  said, 
"King,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go  hunting 
today  because  It's  going  to  rain."  The  king 
turned  to  the  minister  and  said,  "Is  that 
right?"  "No,"  the  minister  replied,  "It's  go- 
Lag  to  be  a  fine  day."  He  got  down  to  the 
hunting  area  and  it  started  to  rain.  It  was 
a  terrible  storm. 

On  the  way  back,  the  king  found  this 
farmer  and  said,  "Look,  how  did  you  know 
It  was  going  to  rain?  My  minister  was  so  sure 
It  was  going  to  be  a  good  day."  "Well,"  the 
farmer  replied,  "don't  give  me  any  credit.  It 
was  really  my'  Jackass  who  always  forecasts 
the  rain."  "How  can  he  tell?"  "Well,  when- 
ever he's  got  those  ears  up  forward,  you  know 
It's  going  to  rain."  The  king  thought  about 
this  for  a  while  and  decided  he  would  dismiss 
his  minister  and  hire  the  Jackass  as  his 
weather  forecaster. 

Lincoln  said  that  the  moral  of  this  story 
is  that  the  king  made  a  great  mistake.  Ever 
since  that  time,  every  Jackass  In  the  country 
has  been  looking  for  a  Government  Job  I 

Having  been  In  the  public  service  30  years, 
I  know  how  necessary  It  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  be  served  by  highly  trained  pub- 
lic servants.  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that 
Washington  has  or  should  attempt  to  monop- 


olize  talent.   There   must   be   able,   devoted 
people  at  all  governmental  levels. 

The  problems  and  challenges  of  Govern- 
ment are  legion.  They  require  the  talents  of 
virtually  all  professional  fields: 

Conducting  medical  research  at  the  labora- 
tories at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Maryland; 

Controlling  Jet  aircraft  noise  at  NASA's 
Lewis  Laboratory  in  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Supervising  the  development  of  a  giant  air 
transport  manufactured  by  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Company  at  Marietta,  Georgia; 

Supervising  Peace  Corps  staff  In  a  remote 
point  in  Africa; 

Conducting  operations  research  for  a  mass 
transportation  program  for  the  corridor  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington; 

Reviewing  research  grant  applications  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation; 

Developing  experimental  education  pro- 
grams for  underprivileged  children; 

Providing  nursing  care  In  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital In  Denver; 

Teaching  in  an  Indian  school  In  Montana; 
or 

Serving  as  a  Forest  Ranger  In  Idaho. 

Each  year  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  more  popularly 
known  as  the  Jaycees,  makes  10  awards  for 
the  outstanding  young  men  In  the  Federal 
Government.  I  was  pleased  that  one  of  the 
young  men  In  our  Office  received  tiie  award 
this  past  year  for  the  outstanding  work  that 
he  did  In  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Government's  anti-poverty  programs.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Crelghton  University  in  Omaha 
and  later  earned  a  law  degree. 

Another  winner,  Robert  Jordan,  aged  33, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  has  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  liberties  within  the  Army.  As  If 
that  Isn't  enough,  he  Is  responsible  for  su- 
pervising the  work  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  the  entire  country. 

Eugene  Kranz,  aged  33,  is  the  Chief  of  the 
Flight  Control  Division  of  the  sp>ace 
program, 

Richard  Deslattes  Is  a  young  physicist  who 
designed  and  constructed  a  device  for  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  atoms  and  Is 
one  of  the  leaders  In  the  field  of  X-ray 
spectroscopy. 

Records  such  as  these  could  be  listed  In 
the  thousands — people  doing  Important 
work.  Interesting  work,  and — above  all — 
work  which  they  find  satisfying  because  they 
are  involved  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the 
acute  and  difficult  problems  which  we  have 
been  discussing. 

All  these  illustrations  involve  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  same  challenges  and 
problems  exist  in  State  government  and  lo- 
cal government,  and  a  growing  number  of 
not-for-profit,  voluntary,  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations are  concerned  with  programs  for- 
merly reserved  exclusively  to  Government. 

Over  the  next  4  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  need  30.000  more  scientists  and  en- 
gineers and  6.000  more  specialists  In  health, 
technology,  and  education. 

Each  year  over  the  next  decade,  our  Na- 
tion will  need  200.000  new  public  school 
teachers  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  popula- 
tion. 

Whether  we  are  concerned  with  Federal 
Government,  State  government,  local  gov- 
ernment, or  participation  in  nongovernmen- 
tal agencies,  we  must  have  highly  trained 
people  and  dedicated  people. 

These  should  be  people  who  will  work  to 
improve  society,  not  destroy  it;  they  should 
be  committed  to  the  change  of  Institutions 
by  making  them  better  and  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  people  served  by  Government. 
The  meaning  of  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  today  Is  nowhere  better  expressed  than 
by  John  G«tfxlner  whom  I  quoted  earlier. 
Here  are  his  words  from  a  recent  commence- 
ment adidress: 
"We  now  know  beyond  all  doubt  that  na- 
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tlons  die  from  within,  and  they  are  attacked 
less  often  by  traitors  within  the  gate  than 
by  traitors  within  the  heart— complacency, 
apathy,  cynicism.  Intolerance,  self-deception, 
and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual to  lend  himself  to  any  worthy  com- 
mon purpose." 

H.  G.  Wells  wrote  In  1906  that  Americans 
were  addicted  to  "a  sort  of  optimistic  fatal- 
Ism. "■  He  was  saying  that  Americans  looked 
upon  difficulties  and  challenges  as  oppor- 
tunities and  not  as  obstacles. 

This  healthy  philosophy  Is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  fatalistic  statements  heard  too  fre- 
quently today.  One  nuclear  physicist  recent- 
ly defined  an  optimist  as  "someone  who  still 
believes  the  future  Is  uncertain." 

The  responsible  citizen  Is  one  who  Is  will- 
ing to  admit  that  he  does  not  comprehend 
the  future  In  this  dangerous  era.  yet  he 
knows  he  Is  called  upon  to  deal  with  and 
»lve  what  he  may  not  fully  understand.  We 
can  Join,  perhaps,  with  Charles  Dickens  In 
his  more  balanced,  although  seemingly  para- 
doxical, opening  lines  of  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities": 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness:  It  was  the  epoch  of 
belief.  It  was  the  epoch  of  Incredulity:  It  was 
the  season  of  light.  It  was  the  season  of  dark- 
ness: It  was  the  spring  of  hope.  It  was  the 
winter  of  despair." 

Perhaps  even  more  appropriate  for  you 
graduates  is  a  quotation  attributed  to  a 
Frenchman  named  de  Grellet  who  died  more 
than  100  years  ago: 

■I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
If.  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I  can 
show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do.  let  me 
do  It  now:  let  me  not  defer  It  or  neglect  It. 
for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

In  these  days  of  discouragement  and  strife 
It  Is  worth  recalling  an  Inscription  on  the 
wall  of  a  bomb  shelter,  deep  below  the  Co- 
logne Cathedral  In  Germany,  carved  during 
the  height  of  the  allied  bombing: 

"There  Is  love  In  this  world  though  It 
cannot  be  shown: 

'There  Is  a  yearning  for  peace  If  we  can 
but  find  a  way  to  express  it: 

"God  Is  In  the  world  even  when  He  is 
silent." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
In  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  DLstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District  yes- 
terday as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two  OeoRCE  Washington  Coeds  Raped, 
Robbed 

Two  George  Washington  University  coeds 
were  raped  and  robbed  at  gunpoint  early  yes- 
terday by  four  men  who  approached  them 
at  their  home  In  Northwest  Washington, 
police  reported. 

One  of  the  victims,  a  22  year  old,  told  police 
the  men  began  talking  to  her  and  a  friend 
while  they  were  sitting  on  the  front  porch 
of  the  house  shortly  after  1  a.m.  yesterday. 

One  of  the  men  pulled  out  a  gun  and  or- 
dered. "Take  us  to  the  bedroom,"  according 
to  police.  The  woman  led  them  to  the  bed- 


room where  her  21-year-oId  roommate  was 
m  bed. 

After  forcing  her  friend  to  lie  face  down 
on  a  bed  and  covering  him  with  a  blanket, 
each  of  the  four  men  raped  the  22  year  old, 
police  said.  One  of  them  then  raped  the  other 
coed,  they  said. 

The  victims  told  police  their  assailants 
looted  their  pocketbooks  and  took  a  hair 
dr>-er,  a  clock-radio.  Jewelry  and  other  Items. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

STOLEN 

A  man's  wallet  containing  $180  In  cash 
and  a  pocketbook  containing  $70  In  cash 
and  $500  In  traveler's  checks  were  stolen 
sometime  between  2  and  7  a.m.  Sunday 
from  a  room  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
16th  and  K  Streets  NW.,  which  was  regis- 
tered to  Arthur  Joseph  and  May  Pox,  of 
New  York, 

A  cash  register  and  a  quantity  of  Ice 
cream  were  stolen  between  1  p.m.  Satur- 
day and  7  ajn.  Sunday  from  Rabault  Junior 
High  School,  Kansas  and  North  Dakota 
Avenues  NW.,  when  the  first-floor  cafeteria 
was  burglarized. 

A  $1,150  gold  chain  with  a  ruby  and 
diamond,  a  $400  gold  bracelet,  three  gold 
chains  each  worth  $150,  a  gold  watch,  an 
$800  gold  pendant,  a  $350  diamond  pin,  an 
$800  diamond  ring  and  a  $1,000  diamond 
ring,  with  a  total  value  of  $4,970.  were  stolen 
from  the  dresser  In  the  upstairs  bedroom  at 
the  home  of  Jerome  Howltz,  3008  Corland 
PI.  NW. 

Approximately  $515  In  cash  was  stolen 
sometime  between  11:30  p.m.  Saturday  and 
5:30  a.m.  Sunday  from  Lucia  and  Anthony 
Favuzzl.  of  Union  City.  N.J..  when  their 
room  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel.  16th  and  I 
Streets  NW..  was  burglarized. 

A  television  set  and  an  adding  machine 
were  stolen  between  I  p.m.  Friday  and  7:30 
ajn.  yesterday  from  Langston  Elementary 
School.  North  Capitol  and  P  Streets  NW. 

An  amplifier  and  a  tape  recorder  with  a 
total  value  of  $900.  were  stolen  sometime 
between  3:15  ajn.  and  10  p.m.  Sunday  from 
Blxby's  Warehouse.  1211  Connecticut  Ave 
NW. 

A  wall  safe  was  looted,  an  office  ransacked 
and  the  metal  craft  shop  broken  Into  some- 
time before  6  axn.  yesterday  when  burglars 
entered  Hlne  Junior  High  School,  7th  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE. 

STABBED 

James  Richardson,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Freedman's  Hospltol  for  arm 
wounds  he  suffered  during  a  fight  with  two 
young  men  about  11 :50  a.m.  Saturday  In  the 
400  block  of  Neal  Place  NW.  Richardson  was 
wounded  when  one  of  the  men  held  him 
while  the  other  stabbed  him  with  a  razor. 

ASSAULTED 

Anthony  Love,  of  Washington,  was  ad- 
mitted unconscious  to  Hadley  Hospital  after 
he  was  hit  In  the  face  and  head  during  a 
fight  about  2  a.m.  Sunday  on  Rte.  295  with 
a  man  who  knocked  him  to  the  ground. 

James  S.  Watklns.  of  122  Tennessee  Ave. 
NE.  was  admitted  to  Rogers  Memorial  Hos- 
pital with  facial  wounds  he  suffered  when 
he  was  struck  In  the  head  by  two  women 
wielding  an  unidentified  object  during  a 
fight  about  3:05  am.  Sunday  at  his  home. 

John  Black,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  injuries 
ho  suffered  during  an  axgioment  with  a  man 
shortly  after  1  a.m.  at  the  intersection  of 
3d  and  H  Streets  NW.  Black  was  Injured 
when  a  man  with  whom  he  was  dlsctisslng  a 
traffic  accident  struck  him  In  the  face  and 
fied  west  In  the  300  block  of  H  Street. 

Arthur  Moore,  of  1925  13th  St.  NW.,  was 
struck  over  the  head  with  a  pipe  during 
a  fight  with  a  young  man  In  his  apartment 
shortly  after  4  pjn.  Sunday. 


Tuesday's  American  gas  station.  2501 
Nichols  Ave.  SE..  was  held  up  about  5:30  ajn. 
by  two  youths.  The  pair  approached  the 
attendant  and  one  of  them  drew  a  handgun 
demanding.  "This  U  a  holdup.  Give  me  the 
money."  The  youths  escaped  with  the  cash. 

Clyde  Cecil  Cassldy,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  about  1:20  a.m.  by  three  teen-agers 
who  yoked  him  at  7th  and  O  Streets  NW. 
While  they  held  Cassldy,  one  of  the  youths 
forced  him  to  surrender  his  cash  and  radio, 
then  they  all  fled  on  foot. 

Joseph  Borzl.  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
shortly  after  midnight  Sunday  as  he  was 
standing  at  25th  and  R  Streets  SE.  Seven  men 
surrounded  Borzl,  took  his  pants  containing 
his  wallet,  money,  papers  and  keys,  and 
escaped. 

A  woman  In  the  1400  block  of  Kanawha 
Street,  Langley  Park,  was  robbed  yesterday 
by  a  man  who  entered  her  apartment  at  10:15 
a.m.  and  attempted  to  rape  her  before  fleeing 
with  money  from  the  apartment,  Prince 
George's  County  police  said. 

Raymond  S.  Melvln.  of  Bradbury  Heights, 
was  beaten  and  robbed  when  he  tried  to  es- 
cape from  two  bandits.  The  men  approached 
Melvin  from  behind  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
2400  block  of  Nichols  Avenue  SE  and  asked 
for  his  money.  As  Melvln  tried  to  flee,  the 
pair  chased  him  and,  when  they  caught  him, 
began  hitting  him  over  the  head.  One  of 
them  drew  a  knife  and  forced  Melvln  to  hand 
over  his  wallet.  The  pair  then  fled. 

Donna  Lombardo.  of  Landover,  was  held  up 
about  7:15  p.m.  Sunday  as  .she  was  waiting 
for  a  traffic  light  at  6th  and  H  Streets  NE. 
Five  men  approached  her  and  three  of  them 
stood  In  front  of  the  car,  blocking  her  path. 
The  others  reached  through  the  car  window 
and  forced  her  to  surrender  her  pocketbook. 

Augustus  Edwin  Rogers,  of  Washington, 
was  beaten  and  robbed  by  two  youths  who 
confronted  him  as  he  was  walking  west  in 
the  300  block  of  E  Street  NE.  One  of  them 
hit  him  across  the  back  with  a  club  and  de- 
manded his  money  and  watch.  The  pair  then 
fled  on  foot,  heading  north  on  4th  Street. 

Lourdes  Trtana,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  6:30  p.m.  Sunday  by  a  youth 
brandishing  a  knife  who  approached  her  as 
she  was  walking  In  the  1100  block  of  20th 
Street  NW.  The  youth  forced  her  to  give  him 
the  bills  she  was  carrying  then  fled  Into  an 
alley  In  the   1000  block  of  20th  Street  NW. 

Roosevelt  Morgan  Hubbard,  of  Washing- 
ton, a  taxi  driver  for  Eastern  Cab  Co.,  was 
held  up  by  a  man  who  hailed  hU  cab  about 
4:30  a.m.  Sunday  at  Minnesota  and  Deane 
Avenues  NE.  After  the  driver  took  him  bo  the 
1100  block  of  Neal  Street  NE,  the  passenger 
held  a  hard  object  at  the  back  of  the  driver's 
head.  He  then  removed  the  bills  and  change 
from  Hubbard's  pocket  and  the  watch  from 
his  arm  and  escaped  on  foot. 

John  M.  Schlabach,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  1:45  a.m.  Sunday  In  the  unit 
block  of  9th  Street  NE  by  two  young  men 
who  asked  him  for  a  match  and  then  for  di- 
rections. One  of  the  men  then  drew  a  revolver 
and  said,  "Walt  a  minute,"  while  two  more 
men  grabbed  Schlabach  from  the  rear  and 
knocked  htm  to  the  ground.  After  removing 
his  wallet,  the  four  fled  on  foot. 

Bill  Milton  Shaw,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  In- 
juries he  suffered  during  a  robbery  shortly 
after  midnight  Sunday.  As  Shaw  was  remov- 
ing clothes  from  the  rear  of  his  car  at  3d 
and  A  Streets  NE..  two  men  Jumped  him 
from  behind.  After  hitting  Shaw  In  the  face, 
his  assailants  took  his  wallet,  money,  travel- 
ers' checks  and  watch. 

Willie  Beard,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  9:40  a.m.  by  two  young  men  who  ap- 
proached him  from  behind  as  he  stepped 
off  a  bus  at  Nichols  Avenue  and  Mellon 
Street  SE.  One  of  them  pulled  out  a  hand- 
gun and  said,  "Hold  It  right  there  and  give 
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me  all  your  money."  While  the  gunman  held 
Beard  at  bay,  the  other  man  took  the  cash 
from  his  pockets.  Both  men  escaped  Into  an 
alley  off  of  Mellon  Street. 

Beatrice  C,  Haxton.  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Providence  Hospitals  for  Injuries 
she  suffered  during  a  robbery  about  5:15  pjn. 
on  May  15.  Two  teen-agers  approached  her 
at  14th  and  Emerson  Streets  NW  and  tried 
to  grab  her  pocketbook.  When  she  resisted, 
one  of  them  struck  her  over  the  bead  with  an 
unldentlfled  object. 

Vincent  Penna,  of  New  York,  was  held  up 
shortly  after  3  a.m.  by  a  youth  concealing  a 
gvm  under  his  sweater.  The  youth  confronted 
Penna  outside  a  building  In  the  1300  block 
of  10th  Street  NW,  forced  him  into  the  build- 
ing and  led  him  to  the  second  floor,  where 
he  was  robbed  of  his  cash  and  travelers' 
checks 

Hubbard  House,  1900  M  St.  NW,  was  held 
up  about  5:10  a.m.  by  four  youths  who  or- 
dered Ice  cream  from  the  clerk.  When  he 
replied  that  he  had  none,  one  of  the  youths 
asked  for  change  for  a  $10  bill.  As  the  clerk 
opened  the  cash  drawer,  the  youth  pulled 
out  a  handgun  and  said,  "Give  me  the  cash." 
The  employee  handed  him  the  money,  then 
the  four  entered  a  car  occupied  by  two  other 
youths  and  drove  off. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Connell  of  240  M  St.  SW, 
was  beaten  and  robbed  Sunday  by  three  boys 
who  siirrounded  her  near  her  home.  One  of 
them  yoked  her  and  knocked  her  to  the 
ground.  As  a  second  assailant  reached  for  her 
pocketbook.  Miss  Connell  asked  him  to  take 
the  money  but  leave  her  wallet.  Taking  only 
the  cash,  the  trio  fled  Into  the  courtyard  of 
a  building  In  the  300  block  of  M  Street. 

Rosebud  Mack,  of  Washington,  weis  robbed 
about  10:45  p.m.  Sunday  as  she  was  walking 
home  from  church  In  the  1100  block  of  Clif- 
ton Street  NW.  Two  youths  stopped  her  and 
forced  her  to  hand  over  her  pocketbook  and 
Bible,  then  fled  on  foot. 


BIG       THICKET       OF       SOUTHEAST 
TEXAS  INSPIRES  FILMMAKERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Big  Thicket  of  southeast  Texas  is  the 
subject  of  a  movie  being  prepared  for  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Association.  Two 
young  men,  Jim  Seymour  and  James 
Vowell  of  Seymour  Associates  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  are  preparing  the  film  under  grant 
from  the  Moody  Foundation  of  Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

This  film  will  be  available  for  televi- 
sion, to  schools,  and  nature,  conserva- 
tion, travel,  and  civic  groups.  This  Is 
certainly  a  commendable  project,  cap- 
turing the  beauty  of  the  Big  Thicket  on 
film  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  citizens. 
Seeing  a  film  of  the  area  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  there.  With  my  bill,  S.  4. 
to  establish  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  the  area  will  be  pre- 
served so  that  people  can  enjoy  this 
beautiful  and  unique  part  of  America 
in  person. 

This  film  of  the  Big  Thicket  will  in- 
spire even  more  interest  in  this  outstand- 
ing area.  The  makers  of  the  film  have 
caught  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Big 
Thicket.  A  recent  article  in  the  Beau- 
mont Enterprise  describes  this  film 
project. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Kim  McMurray.  published  in 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  of  May  10, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thicket    is    Aptly     Named    Paih    F^iono 

PiCTOKE  FOE  History  Unit  F'ind  Otrr 

(By  Kim  McMurray) 

SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  BIG  THICKET— 
Two  Austin  men  have  found  out  in  recent 
months  that  the  Big  Thicket  Is  very  aptly 
named. 

The  pair,  Jim  Seymour  and  James  Vowell 
of  Seymour  Associates,  are  making  a  motion 
picture  about  the  Thicket  for  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Association  under  a  grant  from 
the  Moody  Foundation  In  Galveston. 

SPENT   WEEK 

They  have  spent  about  a  week  and  a  half 
In  recent  months  thrashing  about  In  the 
wilderness  filming  fiowers,  birds,  creeks  and 
bayous  and  people  and  places. 

It  doesn't  take  anyone  who  accompanies 
them  long  to  discover  that  film-making, 
especially  of  the  Thicket,  Is  a  very  tedious 
procedure. 

It  also  creates  sticky  situations — especially 
when  Seymour  has  to  lie  on  the  briar -covered 
ground  to  get  Just  the  right  angle  on  a  Jack- 
In-the-pulplt  or  some  other  uncommon 
flower. 

camera,  sound 

Hauling  75  povmds  of  camera  and  sound 
equipment  into  the  dense  woods  doesn't 
make  things  any  too  easy  either,  but  It  hasn't 
dampened  their  enthusiasm. 

Seymour  does  the  filming  and  Vowell  the 
producing.  The  former  Is  president  of  Sey- 
mour Associates  and  Vowell  Is  vice  presi- 
dent. 

They  have  about  two  and  one-half  weeks 
of  filming  left,  and  release  date  for  the  film 
Is  tentatively  set  for  Oct.  1.  The  movie  will 
be  available  for  television  syndication,  and 
to  schools,  nature,  conservation,  travel  and 
civic  groups. 

As  an  example  of  how  tedious  the  filming 
Is,  It  takes  five  days  to  put  60  minutes  on 
fllm.  That  60  minutes  will  be  cut  to  about 
10  minutes  In  the  final  editing.  The  film  will 
be  50  minutes  long. 

OLD  drawings 

Besides  capturing  the  human,  plant  and 
animal  life  In  todays  Thicket,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  film  will  also  be  a  montage 
of  old  drawings  and  pictures  dating  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Thicket  up  through 
the  1930s  and  1940s. 

The  pair  Is  very  Impressed  with  the  Thick- 
et. Seymour  says,  "It's  an  Incredible  place. 
It's  hard  sometimes  to  separate  the  lore 
and  legend  from  the  facts,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Thicket  is  a  kind  of  ecological 
anachronism — a  patch  of  wilderness  that's 
unique  In  the  U.S." 

Although  the  film  won't  get  embroiled 
In  the  park-size  controversy,  Seymour  U  In- 
clined to  go  along  with  conservationists  who 
favor  one  large  park.  "One  large,  contiguous 
area  could  be  kept,  or  restored,  as  a  wilder- 
ness; it's  better  ecology.  But  how  big  should 
the  park  be?  Our  film  is  not  going  to  teke 
sides  on  that." 

What  the  fllm  will  be  concerned  with  is 
the  urgency  lor  saving  the  Thicket,  and 
there  U  little  argument  on  that  point. 


BETHESDA-CHEVY  CHASE 
RESCUE  SQUAD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Be- 
thesda-Chevy  Chase  Rescue  Squad  is 
considered  one  of  the  outstanding  volun- 
teer units  in  the  United  States.  Their 
story  was  carried  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency's  magazine. 
Topic,  which  is  published  each  month 
for  distribution  in  Africa  in  English, 
French,  and  Arabic  editions. 


Far  too  often,  the  efforts  of  volunteers, 
working  virtually  an  extra  workweek  to 
serve  others,  remain  unnoticed.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  debt  of  recognition  can 
be  paid  to  this  group,  which  represents 
thousands  of  similar  squads  throughout 
the  country. 

In  a  story  which  I  commend  to  every 
Senator,  James  W.  Baker,  of  the  USIA. 
follows  the  men  on  a  rescue  mission, 
traces  the  history  of  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Rescue  Squad,  and  describes  the 
10-year  career  of  the  group's  chief,  W. 
Etonald  Sheaffer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

The  Rescue  Squad:  Volunteers  Remain  ow 

Constant  Call  to  Help  Their  Fellowmin 

(By  James  W.  Baker) 

It  was  a  hot  summer  night  In  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  a  suburb  of  Washington.  D.C. 
In  the  second  fioor  bunk  room  of  the  Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase  Rescue  Squad  build- 
ing on  Auburn  Avenue,  five  yovmg  men  slept. 
The  hands  on  the  big  clock  on  the  wall 
showed  12:48  A.M.  That's  when  the  call  came 
Into  the  switchboard  downstairs. 

Lights  In  the  bunk  room  fiashed  on.  The 
switchboard  operator's  voice  boomed  out 
over  the  intercom  set:  "Automobile  accident 
with  Injuries!  Southbound  lane  of  Route 
270  at  Route  495." 

Within  seconds  the  five  young  men  had 
scrambled  Into  their  clothes.  Racing  acroea 
the  fioor  of  the  bunk  room  they  slid  In 
swift  file  down  the  big  brass  pole  In  the 
comer  of  the  room,  plunging  In  rapid  suc- 
cession to  the  emergency  vehicle  garage 
below. 

David  Dowllng.  23,  who  works  as  a  drafts- 
man by  day,  ran  to  an  timbulance  and 
Jumped  in  behind  the  steering  wheel.  He  was 
quickly  Joined  by  BUI  Eberlln,  a  stocky 
college  student  home  for  the  summer,  and 
Stanley  Dameron,  an  off-duty  sailor  who 
Is  stationed  In  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  John  Pearson,  a  tall,  rangy 
county  policeman  who  does  volunteer  duty 
with  the  rescue  squad  on  his  nights  off,  had 
climbed  Into  the  driver's  seat  of  the  15-ton, 
heavy-duty  squad  truck.  Joining  him  In  the 
larger  rescue  vehicle  was  Leo  Rosetta,  a 
heavy-set  young  man  who  Just  three  weeks 
earlier  returned  from  Viet  Nam  where  he 
served  as  a  medical  corpsman. 

Rubbing  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  Dowllng 
touched  the  siren  button  on  his  ambulance, 
as  the  two  emergency  vehicles  wheeled  onto 
the  avenue  and  headed  at  top  speed  north- 
ward toward  the  area  of  the  accident. 

Less  than  five  minutes  later,  the  Ave  rescue 
squad  volunteers  surveyed  the  grisly  scene 
at  the  Intersection  of  two  highways.  An 
automobile  was  overturned  on  a  grassy  em- 
bankment, balancing  precariously  at  a  45- 
degree  angle.  One  man.  who  had  been  thrown 
clear  of  the  vehicle,  lay  on  the  groimd  10 
feet  away,  his  Jaw,  his  right  leg — and  pos- 
sibly his  skull — fractured.  His  breathing  was 
extremely  labored. 

John  Pearson  and  Leo  Rosetta.  working 
silently  and  efficiently.  Inserted  an  airway 
m  the  man's  throat  and  began  administer- 
ing oxygen.  They  splinted  his  leg,  treated  him 
for  shock,  and  then  gently  eased  the  half- 
conscloiis  victim  onto  a  plywood  backboard 
used  for  moving  persons  with  fractured 
bones. 

By  this  time,  huge  floodlights  on  the  heavy- 
duty  squad  truck,  operated  by  a  generator 
with  power  enough  to  light  a  soccer  field, 
were  lllimilnatlng  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

An  ambulance  from  another  volunteer  res- 
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cue  squad  In  the  area  had  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  roared  oS  to  Suburban  Hospital, 
three  miles  away,  with  the  first  casualty. 

Meanwhile,  David  Oowllng  and  his  two 
aides  had  been  busy  with  the  second  Injured 
man  who  was  pinned  beneath  the  tilted  and 
overturned  car,  his  arm  crushed  beneath  the 
cars  fender.  In  a  few  harrowing  minutes, 
DowUng  and  the  other  two  rescue  squadsmen 
gentley  edged  the  victim  from  under  the 
auto  as  police  and  other  rescuers  on  the 
scene  lifted  the  teetering  car,  which  threat- 
ened to  tumble  down  the  embankment. 

EtowUng  discovered  Immediately  that  the 
man's  breathing  had  stopped  and  began  re- 
suscitation. This  was  made  doubly  dlfiScult 
by  the  fact  that  this  man  also  had  a  frac- 
tured Jaw.  The  rubber  resuscitation  mask 
had  to  be  applied  very  carefully  to  his  face. 
Once  the  victim's  breathing  was  reetored, 
Dowllng  noted  his  other  Injuries — broken 
right  arm.  broken  right  leg,  a  possible  con- 
cussion— and  decided  It  best  to  get  him  to 
the  hospital  without  further  on-the-scene 
first  aid.  The  rescuers  eased  him  into  the 
ambulance  and  because  there  was  practically 
no  traffic  at  this  time  of  morning,  raced  to 
the  hospital  at  90  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  hospital  emergency  room,  the  rescue 
squadsmen  remained  on  the  scene  for  more 
than  an  hour,  assisting  the  doctors  and 
nurses  It  was  2:54  a.m.  when  the  five  res- 
cuers signed  in  back  at  the  squad's  head- 
quarters building,  hosed  down  their  vehicles, 
drank  coffee  and  went  back  to  bed  to  catch 
about  three  hours'  sleep  before  the  hot  mid- 
summer sun  streaked  through  their  windows. 

"I  suppose  you  could  call  this  a  typical 
call,  although  many  we  get  are  much  less 
serious  than  this  one,"  says  26-year-old  W. 
Donald  oheaffer,  chief  of  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Rescue  Squad.  And  Sheaffer  is  more 
or  less  typcal  of  the  thousands  of  men  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  voluntarily  serve  In 
rescue  squads  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  plumber  who  says  he  does  "a  little  bit  of 
everything"  for  a  local  tile  company.  Shaf- 
fer Joined  the  Bethesda  squad  In  1959,  when 
he  was  16,  by  giving  a  false  age.  (Normally 
the  minimum  age  limit  Is  18.) 

"My  older  brother  was  in  the  rescue  squad 
and  I  sort  of  grew  up  hearing  about  the 
squad,"  he  recalls.  "There  was  never  any 
question  about  my  Joining  when  I  got  old 
enough.  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  boys  in  the 
squad.  And  they  were  short  of  members 
then.  So  I  didn't  wait  until  I  was  18.  By  the 
time  I  completed  my  six-month  probationary 
period,  they  discovered  I  was  underage.  I 
guesss  they  figured  It  was  too  late  then  to 
kick  me  out." 

During  taose  six  months  of  probation, 
Sheaffer.  like  all  members  of  the  Bethesda 
outfit,  stood  duty  at  least  one  night  a  week, 
golne  on  scor.'s  of  calls,  both  routine  and 
emergency.  But  he  did  little  at  the  scene 
other  than  observe  the  more  experienced 
men  and  occassionally  help  them  with  some 
routine  task.  There  were  first  aid  and  rescue 
training  sessions  every  duty  night.  After  six 
months,  he  completed  his  probationary  pe- 
riod and  was  elected  a  private  in  the  rescue 
squad. 

As  the  months  rolled  by,  Sheaffer  com- 
pleted the  advanced  first  aid  courses.  As  he 
developed  more  experience,  he  found  himself 
Involved  In  rendering  first  aid  and  filling 
other  useful  assignments  when  he  went  on 
rescue  calls.  By  July  1962  he  had  qualified  to 
drive  a  rescue  vehicle  and  lead  a  team  of  lees 
experienced  men  on  emergency  calls.  It  was 
then  he  was  elected  sergeant.  Sheaffer  fouad 
he  was  putting  in  more  and  more  time  at 
headquarters  during  his  o.~  hours,  accom- 
panying the  squad  members  on  more  and 
more  calls.  As  his  proficiency  and  Interest 
Increased,  he  was  elected  to  higher  offices. 
Then,  in  1968,  he  was  elected  chief  oX  the 
100-man  rescue  squad. 


As  Chief,  Sheaffer  finds  he  has  little  time 
to  a:  swer  rescue  calls.  Leaving  this  aspect  of 
the  Job  to  the  younger,  newer  members  of 
the  squad,  he  devotes  an  Increasing  amount 
of  his  time — about  25  hours  a  week — to  ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Before  he  was  elected  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Sheaffer  figures  he  roared  out  of  the 
garage  In  an  emergency  vehicle  approxi- 
mately 4.000  times,  answering  calls  ranging 
from  the  routine  transport  of  em  invalid  to 
a  major  disaster  such  as  a  plane  crash.  In 
between  there  were  calls  to  rescue  children 
from  a  raging  river,  give  first  aid  to  In- 
jured fire  fighters,  provide  emergency  treat- 
ment to  autj  accident  victims,  deliver  babies 
and  even  rescue  an  occasional  kitten  from  a 
tree.  Over  the  years,  most  of  the  calls 
Sheaffer  has  responded  to  have  merged  In 
his  mind,  but  a  few  experiences  still  stand 
out. 

His  most  satisfying  call? 

"About  seven  years  ago  I  answered  a  call 
to  aid  a  man  who  had  had  a  heart  attack."  he 
recalls.  "We  got  there  about  11  o'clock  at 
night  and  began  administering  oxygen.  When 
the  doctor  arrived  he  said  the  man  was  too  ill 
to  be  moved.  Two  other  squadsmen  and  I 
stayed  with  the  man  until  7  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  administering  oxygen  constantly. 
We  had  to  send  the  ambulance  back  to  head- 
quiirters  several  times  for  more  oxygen.  After 
eight  hours  the  doctor  said  the  man  could  be 
moved  safely.  We  took  him  to  the  hospital 
then — and  we  got  him  there  alive.  We  all 
felt  pretty  good  about  that." 

Not  all  calls  are  so  harrowing.  Sheaffer  said 
he  once  answered  the  telephone  at  the  squad 
building  and  heard  a  woman  say  breathless- 
ly: 'Come  quick!  It's  my  baby  I"  Realizing 
that  a  choking  baby  can  live  only  a  few  min- 
utes without  first  aid.  Sheaffer  and  two  other 
squadsmen  raced  to  the  home  at  breakneck 
speed.  There  they  found  the  elderly  mother 
with  her  "baby."  a  six-foot-two-inch,  30- 
year-old  man  with  a  nosebleed. 

The  rescue  squad  Sheaffer  heads  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  outstanding  units  In  the 
United  States.  The  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
unit  was  formed  right  after  World  War  n — In 
1945 — by  a  handful  of  veterans  returning 
from  the  mlUtary  se^^ice  who  saw  the  need 
for  such  a  service  In  the  rapidly-growing  sub- 
urbs around  America's  capital.  The  squad 
started  with  two  secondhand  station  wagons 
for  ambulances  and  10  volunteers.  Today 
the  unit  has  its  own  two-story  brick  head- 
quarters building,  seven  fully  equipped  am- 
bulances, two  heavy-duty  squad  trucks,  a 
mobile  kitchen,  a  boat  for  river  rescues,  the 
loan  of  a  helicopter  and  100  volunteers. 

The  squad  Is  run  with  military  precision. 
Ranking  officers  give  commands  that  are  fol- 
lowed without  question.  The  second-floor 
squad  room  Is  spotless.  Work  details  are  post- 
ed on  the  bulletin  board.  Duty  rosters  are 
prepared  and  a  crew  of  five  to  12  men  is  on 
duty  each  night  from  7  p.m.  until  7  a.m. 
(During  the  day  two  paid  men  are  on  duty 
and  volunteers  are  on  call  at  their  Jobs  If 
needed;  the  squad  recently  mobilized  60  men 
at  5  a.m.  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  an  office 
bmiding  next  door  to  the  rescue  squad  head- 
quarters. "Also,"  says  Sheaffer.  "we  have 
salesmen,  students  and  others  with  irregu- 
lar hours  who  can  take  duty  during  the  day- 
time when  most  people  are  at  work." 

Despite  the  fact  that  practically  all  the 
manpower  is  volunteer  work.  It  still  costs 
the  squad  about  $150,000  a  year  to  operate 
and  maintain  Its  building  and  fleet  of  vehi- 
cles. (Last  year  the  squad  answered  6,641 
calls,  an  average  of  127  a  week,  or  about  18 
a  day,  365  days  a  year.)  The  entire  budget 
of  the  rescue  squad  comes  from  contributions 
from  residents  of  the  community,  some  who 
have  utilized  the  services  of  the  squad,  oth- 
ers who  may  someday,  without  warning, 
have  to  call  upon  them.  Some  donations  are 


as  small  as  $1.  Others  run  into  the  hundreds. 
Elach    is    acknowledged. 

Why  do  men  choose  to  volunteer  their 
time  and  energy  to  work  with  the  rescue 
squads? 

No  doubt  some  are  attracted  by  the  prom- 
ise of  excitement.  But  most,  although  they're 
reluctant  to  discuss  It,  have  a  more  deep- 
seated,  sometimes  personal,  reason  for  lend- 
ing a  hand  to  their  fellowman  in  time  of 
crisis. 

One  of  the  volunteers,  David  Dowllng,  says; 
"One  afternoon,  at  a  practice  session  when 
I  was  playing  football  for  Walt  Whitman 
High  School  in  the  fall  of  1961,  I  was  run- 
ning out  for  a  pass.  I  had  my  head  turned, 
looking  over  my  shoulder  for  the  ball,"  he 
said.  I  didn't  see  the  football  sled  (a  piece 
of  practice  equipment)  off  to  the  side.  I 
crashed  Into  it  running  at  full  force.  My  face 
and  head  got  cut  up  pretty  badly." 

Within  a  few  minutes  three  members  of 
the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Rescue  Squad 
were  on  the  scene.  They  gave  first  aid,  stop- 
ped the  bleeding  and  took  him  to  the  hos- 
pital to  have  his  cuts  sewed  up. 

"After  I  left  the  hospital,  I  kept  thinking 
about  those  fellows  from  the  squad,"  he 
said. 

In  December  he  walked  Into  the  squad 
headquarters  on  Auburn  Avenue  and  said 
he'd  like  to  Join  the  unit.  Today,  eight  years 
later,  he's  still  answering  the  calls  for  help. 


RESULTS    OP    THE    CAMBODL'^N 
SANCTUARY   OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
as  of  8  a.m.  June  2.  1970,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


24-hour 
Total  operations  Number        change 


Individual  weapons... 15, 199 

Crew-served  weapons 2. 106 

Bunkers/structures  destroyed 8. 193 

Machinegun  rounds 3.267,752 

Rifle  rounds 6.910,336 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(machine  gun  and  rifle  rounds) 10, 178. 088 

Grenades 34  768 

Mines. 3  925 

Satchel  charge 500 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds) 72,000 

Anti-aircratt  rounds 133,721 

Mortar  rounds 45  520 

Large  rxket  rounds.: 1^515 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 25,435 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 21  555 

Rice  (pounds) 10  938  000 

Man  months 240  636 

Vehicles '358 

Boats 40 

Generators 36 

Radios 185 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 39  600 

Enemy  KIA 9  006 

POW's  (includes  detainees) 1,900 


+97 

+23 

+100 


+30,910 
+11,211 


+42, 121 

+101 

+33 

0) 

J 

■■-39 

+250 

+5 
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p 
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■  Unchanged. 

>  Field  adjustments. 


RUBELLA  AND  OTHER  COMMUNICA- 
BLE DISEASE  CONTROL— WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL  WARNS  OP 
DANGER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  25,  1970, 
contains  an  excellent  article  written  by 
Mr.  Elliott  Carlson,  concerning  the  trag- 
ic consequences  of  the  1964  rubella  epl- 
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demlc.  Rubella  is  a  common,  usually 
harmless,  communicable  disease.  How- 
ever, if  contracted  by  a  pregnant  woman, 
particularly  during  her  first  trimester, 
it  can  produce  catastrophic  results.  The 
fetus  may  be  aborted,  or  be  born  with 
crippling  mental  or  physical  disorders, 
the  most  common  disability  being  deaf- 
ness. 

The  incidence  of  rubella  peaks  on 
roughly  a  7-year  cycle.  This  means  that 
during  the  next  year,  unless  action  is 
taken  by  all  concerned,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  repeat  of  the  1964  epidemic  which 
saw  more  than  20,000  children  bom  with 
congenital  abnormalities.  In  addition  to 
deafness,  these  abnormalities  include 
heart  defects,  blindness,  and  mental  re- 
tardation. Approximately  one-fourth  of 
those  pregnant  women  who  contract  the 
disease  either  abort  the  fetus  or  bear 
infants  with  these  congenital  anomalies. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  human 
suffering  as  well  as  the  very  sjaecial  and 
expensive  burden  that  these  children 
place  upon  their  families  and  society  in 
terms  of  their  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion are  incalculable. 

Mr.  President,  in  1964  there  was  little 
we  could  do  to  prevent  what  happened. 
That  unfortunate  circumstance  no  longer 
obtains.  In  the  intervening  years  a  vac- 
cine has  been  developed  which,  if  com- 
prehensively and  systematically  admin- 
istered to  the  prepubertal  youngsters  of 
this  Nation,  can  create  what  the  medical 
people  call  a  "herd-immunity,"  which 
will  all  but  wipe  out  rubella  and  thereby 
prevent  a  repetition  of  1964.  However,  let 
me  sound  a  caution.  Rubella,  like  any 
communicable  disease,  knows  no  geo- 
graphic boundaries.  In  a  highly  mobile 
society  such  as  ours  we  cannot  rely  upon 
a  hit-or-miss  program.  To  have  an  ef- 
fective vaccination  program  in  one 
State,  city,  or  county,  but  not  in  another, 
will  not  suffice.  In  order  to  insure  a 
coordinated,  national  attack  on  rubella, 
as  well  as  other  communicable  diseases, 
special  Federal  assistance  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized this  responsibility.  Last  Octo- 
ber, the  Senate  passed  S.  2264,  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Control  and  Vac- 
cination Assistance  Amendments  of  1969, 
which  would  enable  the  States  and  local- 
ities to  conquer  rubella.  Additionally,  it 
would  enable  them  to  continue  or  initiate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  programs  to  combat 
measles,  polio,  diptheria,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  tetanus,  whopping 
cough,  and  hemolytic  or  RH  disease.  The 
Vaccination  Assistance  Act,  under  which 
many  of  these  programs  had  been  sup- 
ported in  the  past,  expired  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1968.  Expectations  that  the  States 
and  localities  would  comprehensively  and 
systematically  continue  those  programs 
under  the  permissive  partnership  for 
health  legislation  has  proven  to  be  but 
a  vain  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  xmderstand  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  reported  favorably  a 
bill  which  is  essentially  similar  to  S.  2264. 
Their  bill  now  awaits  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  prior  to  being  considered  by 
the  full  House. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act 
expeditiously  and  favorably  on  the  meas- 
ure before  that  body.  We  can  then 
quickly  resolve  any  technical  differences 
between  the  bills  and  thereby  enable  the 
appropriate  public  ofi&cials  and  health 
professionals  to  do  their  job.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  to  me  that  the  saying,  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  certainly  applies  in  combating 
communicable  diseases.  And  we  in  the 
Congress  would  be  remiss  if  we  were  to 
not  capitalize  on  this  opportunity  to  both 
prevent  disease  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carlson's  article,  entitled 
"Deaf  Children,  Born  in  Rubella  Epi- 
demic, Taxing  Special  Schools,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  25,  1970] 
Measles  Aftermath:  Deaf  Children,  Born 
IN  Rubella  Epidemic,  Taxing  Special 
Schools:  Lipreading.  Sign  Language  Ad- 
vocates Differ  on  Best  Wat  To  Teach 
Youngsters;   Some  Help  From  Tiny  Tim 

(By  Elliott  Carlson) 
Mrs.  Barbara  Tommasl'B  kitchen  sometimes 
sounds  more  like  a  boiler  factory.  She  often 
bangs  pots  and  pans  and  slams  lids  Just  to 
see  how  much  noise  she  can  make.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  reason.  Mrs.  Tommasl  Is  trying  to 
teach  her  deaf  four-year-old  daughter  to  rec- 
ognize a  variety  of  sounds. 

"I  sit  Diana  near  the  sink  while  I  clang 
the  pans-— anything  to  make  her  aware  of 
common,  ordinary  noises,"  says  the  Nashville 
mother.  By  teaching  Diana  to  connect  sounds 
with  their  objects,  Mrs.  Tommasl  Is  trying 
to  give  Diana  a  learning  experience  that  most 
deaf  youngsters  miss. 

Diana  Tommasl  Is  one  of  16,000  youngsters 
born  with  hearing  Impairments  resulting 
from  their  mothers'  contracting  German 
measles  while  pregnant  during  the  measles 
epidemic  of  1963  to  1965.  These  children  are 
now  of  school  age,  and  their  education,  at 
home  and  In  public  and  private  schools,  is 
posing  problems.  Parents  are  sometimes  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  problems  and,  worse, 
even  to  recognize  In  time  that  their  children 
have  hearing  problems.  Public  schools  ese 
by  and  large  lU-equlpped  to  deal  with  a  deaf 
child,  and  private  schools  are  finding  It  diffi- 
cult to  handle  the  large  numlJers  resulting 
from  the  epidemic  of  (German  measles,  or 
rubella. 

OsmpUcatlng  the  situation,  the  experts  In 
education  of  the  deaf  are  divided  Into  two 
camt>s.  There  Is  a  bitter  controversy  among 
them  about  the  best  way  to  teach  the  deaf. 
Some  say  the  youngsters  should  be  taught 
only  to  Upread:  others  insist  the  deaf  should 
be  taught  sign  language  also. 

A  vaccine  for  rubella 
Rubella  Itself  Is  now  preventable.  A  vaccine 
has  been  developed  that  Is  highly  effective, 
and  drives  are  under  way  In  many  communi- 
ties to  wipe  out  the  disease  completely.  Deaf- 
ness won't  be  wiped  out,  of  course — rubella 
Is  a  big  cause  but  not  the  only  cause  of  deaf- 
ness— but  the  strain  on  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  probably  will  never  again  be  what  It  Is 
now. 

Health  officials  warn  that  there  may  be  an- 
other epidemic  of  rubella  next  year  unless 
the  vaccination  program  Is  broadened.  But 
even  If  deafness  does  again  Increase,  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  will  have  an  advantage 
that  parents  of  the  1965  rubella  babies  didn't 
have.  Hospitals  now  routinely  test  the  hear- 
ing of  the  newborn  with  various  electronic 


devices.  If  that  bad  been  done  during  the 
last  rubella  epidemic,  many  of  today's  chil- 
dren would  be  far  better  off. 

"There  are  critical  time  periods.  Unless  you 
reach  a  deaf  child  when  he  Is  very  young, 
you  may  further  limit  his  capacity  to  learn 
and  fit  Into  society,"  says  Kay  Horton,  chief 
of  the  language  department  of  the  Bill  Wll- 
kerson  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  In  Nash- 
ville. She  and  other  experts  say  parents  of 
some  of  the  rubella  babies  didn't  know  the 
children  were  deaf  until  they  were  two  years 
old  or  older. 

rising   enrollment 

The  rubella  babies'  hearing  Impairments 
range  from  moderate  to  severe.  The  thou- 
sands of  these  children  with  serious  prob- 
lems are  now  enroUed — or  trying  to  enroll — 
in  the  nation's  1,180  schools  and  preschool 
facilities  for  the  deaf.  In  all,  these  schools 
enrolled  about  44,000  students  in  1969,  up 
from  32,000  In  1964. 

At  some  schools,  enrollment  has  risen 
nearly  tenfold  In  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
the  rubella  children.  This  year,  for  Instance, 
the  number  of  preschoolers  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Hearing  and  Speech  Center  soared  to 
107,  up  from  an  average  of  12  children  be- 
fore the  epidemic.  The  New  York  City  School 
for  the  Deaf,  where  preschool  enrollment  haa 
jumped  to  193  from  65  In  1965,  recently  In- 
troduced half -day,  double  sessions. 

Once  a  child  ts  admitted  to  a  special  school, 
he  is  hooked  up,  pltigged  in  and  turned  on 
with  various  science  fictlon-Uke  devices.  The 
wealth  of  new  electronic  equipment  Is  one  of 
the  few  advantages  that  the  young  rubeUa 
children  have  over  deaf  youngsters  of  the 
past.  They  are  given  new  hearing  aids  that 
can  be  worn  in  all  kinds  of  situations — on 
the  playground,  for  Instance — and  that  also 
bring  them  a  wider  range  of  sound.  Oscillo- 
scopes enable  them  to  watch  sound  grada- 
tions on  TV-Uke  screens  and  thus  better 
control  their  voices.  Videotapes  enable  them 
to  watch  themselves  when  they  speak  and 
thvis  better  control  their  sometimes  wild 
gyrations. 

dances  and  basketball  gamxs 

Typical  of  the  schools  Is  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf,  a  private,  residential  school 
founded  103  years  ago  in  Massachusetts.  A 
close  look  at  Clarke  reveals  much  about  the 
problems  of  educating  the  deaf. 

Situated  on  a  bucolic  30-acre  hillside  over- 
looking Northampton,  Clarke  tries  hard  to 
resemble  a  school  for  ordinary  children.  The 
220  children,  once  totaUy  Isolated,  now  min- 
gle freely  with  townspeople.  Students  par- 
ticipate In  sports  and  cultivate  the  social 
graces.  Clark's  basketball  team  regularly 
plays  teams  from  local  high  schools  (breaks 
are  indicated  by  unusually  loud  buzzers  and 
by  flashing  red  lights).  Older  students  at- 
tend dances.  (They  cant  hear  the  music  but 
pick  up  the  vibrations.) 

Most  of  Clarke's  students  are  between  six  . 
and  17  years  old.  They  were  lucky  to  get  In — 
the  school  has  room  for  only  about  50%  of 
the  applicants — and  their  education  is  cost- 
ing $4,000  a  year.  (The  students  come  from 
around  the  country,  and  their  home  states 
often  pick  up  part  or  all  of  the  bill;  the 
school  has  scholarship  funds  that  help  stu- 
dents, too.)  The  fee  is  rising  to  $5,000  next 
fall.  When  the  Clarke  students  graduate  at 
age  17,  It  is  hoped  their  speech  will  be  good 
enough  to  let  them  enter  normal  high 
schools  as  freshmen. 

Clarke  founded  oralism — the  lip-reading 
movement — for  the  deaf  in  America.  School 
officials  feel  strongly  that  Up-reading  is  the 
best  way  for  deaf  people  to  get  along  In  the 
world.  'Our  Job  is  to  equip  deaf  youngsters 
for  the  hearing  world.  You  can't  do  this  with 
manual  techniques,  which  tend  to  isolate 
deaf  persons  from  outside  contacts,"  asserts 
George  T.  Pratt,  president  of  the  school.  (Mr. 
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Pratt  Is  not  deaf  and  neither  are  any  of  the 
50  teachers  at  the  school.) 

Most  schools  for  the  deaf  favor  the  oral 
approach,  In  which  youngsters  first  learn 
to  read  lips  and  then  to  mimic  the  action 
and  try  to  speak  Uke  normal  children.  But 
critics  say  this  deprives  the  deaf  of  their 
•natural  and  normal"  language — sign  lan- 
guage. Also,  critics  cite  a  1969  study  at  Chi- 
cago hospitals  that  blamed  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  Up-readlng  for  poor  scholastic 
achievement  among  the  deaf. 

McCay  Vernon,  professor  of  phychology  at 
Western  Maryland  College  In  Westminster, 
contends  that  few  deaf  persons  can  truly 
master  Up-readlng  and  speaking.  Those  who 
cant,  he  asserts,  remain  "social  isolates" 
all  their  lives  because  of  their  Inability  to 
communicate.  He  maintains  that  "most  deaf 
youngsters  drop  out  of  school  at  ages  14  to 
17.  funcUonally  illiterate  and  unable  to  speak 
or  use  the  language  signs."  He  says  the  main 
problem  is  that  so  many  EngUsh  sounds  look 
alike  that  accurate  lip-reading  Is  almost 
Impossible. 

LSARNINC  TO  SPEAK 

Most  critics  favor  combining  all  methods 
In  a  single  program,  an  approach  already  fol- 
lowed by  some  schools.  In  Washington,  Gal- 
laudet  College,  the  only  college  for  the  deaf 
in  the  world,  practices  "total  communica- 
tion" In  which  sign  language  and  oral  tech- 
niques are  used  together. 

But  advocates  of  oral  training,  such  aa  the 
people  at  the  Clarke  school,  argue  that  the 
combination  doesn't  work  because  young- 
sters tend  to  become  dependent  on  the 
simpler  manual  methods,  and.  as  a  result, 
never  learn  to  speak.  The  oraUsts  reject  the 
criticism  of  their  methods  and  contend  that 
theu:  technique  Is  getting  better  all  the  time 
as  new  equipment  t)ecomes  available  to  help 
children  learn  to  read  lips  and  speak. 

Normal  children  learn  to  speak  by  Imitat- 
ing the  sounds  of  others.  Deaf  children,  of 
course,  can't  hear  these  sounds,  so  at  Clarke 
and  other  schooU  that  believe  in  orallsm  the 
deaf  children  rely  on  powerful  earphones  or 
hearing  aids.  These  stlU  don't  enable  most 
youths  to  hear  normally — or  even  close  to 
normally — but  they  do  at  least  let  them  hear 
some  sounds.  The  teacher  then  tries  to  get 
the  youngsters  to  watch  the  Up  movements 
and  facial  expressions  of  those  about  him. 
Eventually,  the  teacher  hopes,  the  child  will 
begin  to  imitate,  however.  Imperfectly,  the 
movements  In  an  attempt  to  express  himself. 
To  speed  the  process,  some  schools  use 
phonetic  s>-mbols.  They  also  use  cards  that 
Ulustrate  the  manner  and  production  of  vari- 
ous sounds  and  models  and  diagrams  that 
show  the  position  and  movement  of  speech 
organs.  In  time,  children  are  taught  vocabu- 
lary, multiple  meanings  of  words  and  abstrac- 
tions that  are  difficult  to  Ulustrate,  such  as 
hate  and  love. 

Even  when  youngsters  emit  sounds  resem- 
bling speech,  they  have  a  long  way  to  go 
"Many  deaf  children  mimic  their  teachers  in 
an  exaggerated  way.  They  try  so  hard  to  em- 
phasize their  words,  they  Inadvertently  wave 
their  hands  and  bob  their  heads  a  lot,"  says 
Ralph  White,  audiovisual  director  at  the 
Clarke  school.  Clarke  has  solved  this  problem 
by  InstaUing  videotape  machines  that  en- 
able youngsters  to  see  themselves  making  the 
unnecessary,  wild  gesticulations. 

Many  schools  hope  to  motivate  youngsters 
to  Improve  their  oral  performance  through 
closed-circuit  TV  shows  In  which  the  stu- 
dents star  At  Clarke,  students  recently  wrote 
and  acted  out  a  Walter  Cronklte-type  news- 
cast, complete  with  an  anchorman  and  roving 
reporters  At  10  o'clock  one  recent  morning, 
classes  were  Interrupted  for  the  flve-mlnute 
newscast,  which  brought  a  roundup  of  local 
news,  weather  and  sports  and  even  a  com- 
mercial for  a  fictitious  hearing  aid. 

"Reporters  will  have  to  do  well  or  the  stu- 
dents viewing  won't  be  able  to  read  their 


lips."  says  Mr.  White,  "So  you  can  bet  they'll 
be  motivated,  because  if  they  do  poorly  they'll 
get  a  terrible  ribbing." 

HEI.P    FROM    TINT    TIM 

One  big  problem  after  the  youngsters  learn 
to  speak  is  that  they  tend  to  talk  In  a  falsetto 
that  Is  unpleasant  to  the  ears  of  normal  hear- 
ers. To  get  youngsters  to  speak  In  a  more 
natural  way,  the  Lexington  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York  uses  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques. Among  other  things.  It  has  a  young- 
ster speak  In  front  of  a  contraption  In  which 
12  light  bulbs  are  placed  In  a  vertical  row. 
As  the  voice  ranges,  different  numbers  of 
lights  light  up:  If  he  lights  up  nine,  he  knows 
he  Is  speaking  properly. 

But  just  getting  some  youngsters  to  speak 
at  all  can  be  the  biggest  problem.  This  year 
Lexington  discovered  it  could  spark  chatter 
by  mixing  deaf  preschoolers  with  normal 
children  from  the  neighborhood.  The  pre- 
schoolers quickly  acquired  words  like  "hey  " 
and  "yeah"  and,  according  to  a  teacher, 
sounded  a  lot  more  like  typical  kids.  Another 
teacher  found  that  deaf  preschoolers  became 
downright  gabby  after  listening  to  highly 
ampUfied  records  of  the  Beatles  and  Tiny 
Tim. 

"Tiny  Tim  is  good  because  his  voice  has  so 
many  variations,"  says  Marjorle  Held,  a  Lex- 
ington teacher.  "After  hearing  him,  even 
babies  begin  making  bubbly  sounds  of  their 


TRICENTENNIAL  DEDICATION  OF 
HtJDSON'S  BAY  TRADING  POST. 
GEORGETOWN,  MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2,  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  tricentennial  dedication  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Fur  Trading  Post  at  George- 
town, Minn. 

Several  hundred  persons  from  Clay 
County  and  the  surrounding  area  Joined 
that  day  In  recalling  the  colorful  days 
of  Clay  County's  past.  Fur  traders, 
steamboats,  and  the  historic  Red  River 
oxcart  trails — they  all  played  a  part  in 
the  development  of  this  rich  and  beau- 
tiful farming  area  in  the  famed  Red 
River  Valley.  The  remarks  appearing  on 
the  historical  marker  which  was  unveiled 
at  the  dedication  give  us  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Georgetown  history,  and  I  am 
asking  that  those  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  Clay  County  Historical  Society, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Glenn  E. 
Johnson,  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
researching  and  preserving  the  history 
of  this  area.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
fine  brochure  Mr.  Johnson  prepared  for 
the  tricentennial  dedication.  I  would  also 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  made 
at  the  dedication  by  Mrs.  EveljTi  Probst- 
field  Gesell.  Mrs.  Gesell  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Randolph  Probstfleld, 
who  in  1864  became  the  first  postmaster 
in  Clay  County.  Her  statement  gives  us 
an  exciting  glimpse  into  the  flavor  of  life 
in  early  Georgetown.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mrs.  Gesell's  remarks,  the 
message  on  the  historical  marker  and 
the  tricentennial  dedication  brochure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followe: 

Remarks    on    Historic    Marker:    Httdson's 

Bat  Pctr  Trading  Post,  Georgetown,  Minn. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  chartered  by 

KUag  Charles  n  of  England  on  May  2,  1670 

on  Its  agreement  to  pay  "two  Elkes  and  two 


Black  Beaver"  In  rent  for  rights  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  governmental  powers  over 
the  territories  lying  within  the  entrance  of 
Hudson  Strait.  The  region  encompassed  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
an  area  equal  to  Vs  North  America.  Rents 
were  to  be  paid  whenever  the  reigning  sov- 
relgn  of  England  set  foot  on  "Rupert's  Land." 
First  Immigrants  to  Minnesota  were  Scotch- 
men from  Red  River  Settlement  established 
near  present  day  Winnipeg  in  1812. 

Fur  trading  and  barter  were  the  way  of 
life  of  the  territories.  Five  trading  posts  were 
built  on  Red  River,  the  one  on  this  site 
being  erected  in  1859.  Reconstructed  around 
this  marker  is  the  warehouse  In  which  furs 
were  stored  for  transportation  by  dog  team, 
oxcart,  plroque  to  York  Factory  on  Hudson 
Bay  and  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  to  London. 

Georgetown  was  named  after  Sir  George 
Simpson,  Governor-ln-Chlef  of  Rupert's 
Land.  It  marks  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
and  Buffalo  Rivers  and  a  crossing  of  the  first 
overland  highways  in  Minnesota — the  Red 
River  Oxcart  Trails. 


Remarks  Made  at  the  Trice^ntenniai,  Dedi- 
cation OF  the  Hudson's  Bat  F^r  Trading 
Post  at  Georgetown,  Minn.,  Mat  2,  1970, 
AT  the  Unveiling  of  the  Commemorative 
Tablet  in  the  Restored  Warehouse  Shel- 
ter 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Senator  Mondale, 
Mayor  Paseka,  Mr.  Johnson,  Members  of  the 
Clergy,  Pioneer  Sons  and  Daughters  and  Dis- 
tinguished Quests:  About  40  years  ago,  I  was 
privileged  to  help  dedicate  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  three  men,  who  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  development  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Post 
here  at  Georgetown.  The  inspired  concept  for 
this  granite  monument  with  the  engraved 
plaque  upon  It  originated  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Eastwood  whose  dream  It  was  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  these  three  courageous,  gal- 
lant pioneers  and  all  the  other  valiant  men 
who  followed  after  them. 

Plcttire,  if  you  can,  a  vast  area  of  prairie 
land  Inhabited  by  only  a  handful  of  settlers, 
Indians,  French  Canadians  and  oxcart  train- 
men— with  buffalo  grass  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see — with  the  only  man  made  sounds, 
the  occasional  squeaking  of  ox  cart  wheels 
or  an  Infrequent  river  boat  whistle — then 
gradually,  when  the  terror  of  possible  Indian 
attacks  had  subsided — the  coming  of  the 
settlers — some  of  whom  along  with  the 
United  States  Government  were  not  as  kind 
to  the  Indians  as  they  should  have  been 

The  three  men  whose  names  app>ear  on 
that  historic  plaque  are  Edwin  Hutchinson, 
Adam  Stein,  and  Randolph  Probstfleld.  All  of 
them  came  to  the  territory  of  Georgetown 
during  the  early  part  of  1859.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son was  a  ship  builder  and  he  did  much  of 
the  constructing  of  the  flrst  steam  boat  on 
the  Red  River — the  Anson  Northrup  and  he 
helped  to  build  a  number  of  other  steam 
boats.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  In  various  capacities  at  var- 
ious times  as  late  as  1871.  Mr.  Probtsfleld  was 
with  the  party  which  brought  the  steam  boat 
boilers  to  Lafayette  City — at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sheyenne  In  the  early  winter  of  1859.  The 
Sheyenne  was  where  the  Anson  Northrup 
was  assembled.  Mr.  Probtsfleld  was  the  flrst 
Postmaster  of  Georgtown  and  the  Postofflce 
Desk  which  he  built  out  of  an  old  shipping 
crate  is  on  display  here  today  along  with 
some  of  his  records  showing  shipment  of 
goods  through  the  Company  when  he  was 
In  charge  of  the  Company  during  the  years 
1865-1868.  Adam  Stein  helped  to  build  the 
flrst  Hudson  Bay  Company  Ware  House  and 
he  assisted  In  cutting  and  fashioning  the 
logs  which  are  now  Incorporated  In  our  pres- 
ent restored  Hudson  Bay  Building. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  early  days 
at  the  Post  concerning  these  three  men  who 
faced  danger  and  hardship — shoulder  to 
shoulder  during  those  trying  years.  It  was  a 
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case  of  dedicated  togetherness  for  survival. 
For  example,  during  the  Indian  uprising  in 
1862,  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  late  at  night  with 
a  horse  and  wagon  to  move  the  Probtsflelds 
to  the  Post  as  he  had  been  tippled  off  by  an 
Indian  that  the  Indians  were  planning  an 
attack  on  the  settlers.  In  addition  to  these 
three,  there  were  many  brave  and  stalwart 
pioneers  who  paved  the  way  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  great  valley  and  their  trials 
and  accomplishments  are  a  matter  of  History. 

So  40  years  later,  continuing  with  that 
Initial  dream  of  Mrs.  Eastwood,  we  find  out- 
serves  at  the  culmination  of  that  dream — 
celebrating  and  commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  In  Canada  and  In  the  Red 
River  Valley. 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  great  company  to 
Instill  honesty  in  all  of  Its  employees  re- 
garding its  dealings  with  the  Indians  whose 
confidence  they  gained  by  keeping  their  word 
in  all  transactions  with  them.  It  was  because 
of  this  poUcy  that  Georgetown  though 
threatened  by  Indians  was  never  attacked  by 
them. 

What  a  wonderful  accomplishment  It  Is 
that  the  people  of  Georgetown  together  with 
the  Clay  County  Historical  Association  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Glenn  Johnson, 
the  Clay  County  Commissioners  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota  have  had  the  foresight  to 
establish  this  park — the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Trading  Post  at  Georgetown — In  order  to  pre- 
serve, to  honor  and  to  perpetuate  the  Trad- 
ing Post  of  those  early  days.  The  people  of 
Georgetown  are  to  be  commended  for  all  the 
work  they  have  done  In  making  this  Tricen- 
tennial Celebration  a  reality. 

The  spirit  of  those  indomitable  and  In- 
trepid pioneers  Is  rvithin  us  to-day.  May  that 
spirit  remain  with  us  to  inspire  and  guide 
us  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  think  that  our  American  poet,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  has  expressed  how  we 
feel  so  well  in  the  following  words: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o'er  Life's  solemn  main 
A   forlorn   and   shipwrecked   brother 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  again" 

Georgetown 
(By  Glenn  E.  Johnson) 

PREFACE 

The  design  and  purpose  of  th.'  brochure 
Is  to  accurately  describe  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, and  place  Georgetown,  Minnesota 
occupied  In  the  fur  trading  Industry  of 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Red  River  Valley  In  Minnesota. 
In  addition  to  the  sources  of  Information 
listed  In  the  blbUography  we  have  derived 
considerable  knowledge  from  the  records 
and  biographies  of  early  pioneers  and  set- 
tlers In  Clay  County. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  history  of 
Georgetown,  our  efforts  have  been  neither 
to  state  false  things  nor  suppress  the  truth. 
To  have  done  so  would  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Trading  Post 
Park  at  Georgetown,  Minnesota  Is  being 
dedicated. 

Olenn  E.  Johnson, 

Presidenf ,  Clay  County  Historical  Society. 

site  and  name 

Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  territory  in 
1849  and  admitted  into  the  Union  May  11, 
1858.  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  with  pro- 
prietary powers  over  Its  administrative  of- 
ficers and  fill  the  people  living  In  "Rupert's 
Land,"  an  area  covering  V3  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, was  chartered  by  King  Charles  II  of 
England  May  2,  1670.  The  site  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Buffalo  and  Red  Rivers  in 
Minnesota  was  chosen  by  James  McKay,  a 


representative  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  In 
St.  Paul.  He  established  the  post  on  August 
12,  1859  and  named  It  Georgetown  after  Sir 
George  Simpson,  Governor-ln-Chlef  of  Ru- 
pert's Land  from  1821  until  his  death  In 
1860.  Previous  to  having  been  named  George- 
town, the  area  was  referred  to  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  "Shayenne"  and  "Chlenne  Riviere." 
Mr.  McKay  was  the  named  agent  at  the 
post.  A  year  later,  he  was  succeeded  by  Alex- 
ander H.  Murray. 

PURPOSE  OF  POST 

Alexander  Grant  Dallas  became  Oover- 
nor-ln-Chlef  on  Mr.  Simpson's  death.  He 
arrived  at  Port  Garry  (Winnipeg)  on  horse- 
back from  Georgetown  on  Sunday  afternoon 
May  18,  1862.  His  family  and  servants  came 
down  the  river  later  on  a  steamboat.  One 
of  the  flrst  administrative  acts  of  Governor 
Dallas  was  to  issue  orders  to  his  subordinates 
In  the  service  directing  them  to  discontinue 
the  system  of  pa^ng  cash  for  "country  pro- 
duce." The  latter^as  the  general  term  used 
for  all  meat,  agricultural  produce,  and  other 
articles  produced  in  the  colony,  with  the 
exception  of  furs.  Instead  of  cash,  articles 
of  English  or  American  manufacture.  Im- 
ported by  the  Company  and  exposed  for 
sale  In  their  shops,  were  to  be  bartered.  As 
the  Company's  notes  composed  the  grand 
medium  of  local  circulation,  and  had,  till 
then,  always  been  paid  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  Indicated,  a  vast  quantity  of  which 
was  annually  bought,  an  Immediate  outcry 
from  the  settlers  followed  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  edict. 

Up  to  the  effective  time  of  Governor  Dallas' 
order  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  at  George- 
town was  "used  as  a  storing  place  for  their 
goods  in  process  of  transhipment  from  the 
carts  running  between  It  and  St,  Paul,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  steamer  running  on 
Red  River,  between  it  and  Fort  Garry,  on 
the  other".  Mr.  Murray  was  succeeded  as 
agent  for  the  post  at  Georgetown  by  Norman 
W,  Kittson  In  June  1862.  When  Mr.  Kittson 
moved  to  St.  Paul  In  1863,  R.  M.  Probstfleld 
was  appointed  agent  In  his  stead  and  served 
continuously  until  1870.  W.  J.  S.  Trail!  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  post  In  1870  and  so 
served  until  Instructed  to  close  the  store  In 
April  1875.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
fur  trade  was  transferred  to  Grand  Forks 
and  about  a  year  later  to  Fort  Gary. 

It  is  said  McKay  selected  the  location  for 
the  post  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Red  Rivers  because  It  was  the  place  where 
the  timber  belts  of  each  of  the  rivers  Joined. 
The  trees  protected  the  p>olnt  from  the  west 
and  south  winds  while  to  the  north  and  east 
one  could  look  over  endless  pasture  and  hay 
grounds  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The 
fresh,  cool  waters  from  the  Buffalo  seemed 
pure,  refreshing,  and  plentiful  for  both  man 
and  beast. 

In  1817,  Ijord  Selkirk  who  had  acquired 
about  74,000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  heart 
of  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
visited  the  Red  River  Settlement  near  Fort 
Garry.  He  was  particularly  Interested  In 
extinguishing  the  Indian  titles  on  that  part 
of  his  property  Intended  for  immediate  use 
as  the  American  free  trader  was  encroaching 
upon  these  territories.  The  areas  In  question 
belonged  to  the  Chippewa  and  Cree  Na- 
tions. On  July  18,  1817  these  nations  through 
5  chiefs  signed  a  treaty  with  King  George  in 
of  EIngland  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Selkirk 
ceding  their  rights  to  a  long  strip  of  coun- 
try, 2  miles  back  from  each  bank  of  the 
Red  and  Asslnnlbolne  Rivers.  The  land  ceded 
was  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Red  Lake  River  In  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Asslnnlbolne  from 
Port  Garry  to  Muskrat  River. 

Following  Lord  Selkirk's  death  April  8, 
1820,  his  estate  became  Involved  in  litiga- 
tion over  the  ownership  of  the  property  with 
the  American  Government.  In  reports  of 
1872  and  1874  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
claimed  1133  acres  of  land  surroimding  the 


Georgetown  Post  In  "Chlenne  Blvlere"  coun- 
try. There  is  no  record  of  title  to  land  in 
the  name  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the 
Clay  County  Register  of  Deeds  office.  The 
company  however,  was  assessed  and  paid  a 
personal  property  tax  of  »148.08  in  1873. 

The  idea  of  distance  of  2  miles  extending 
back  from  each  bank  of  the  rivers  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  5  Indian  Chiefs  who  signed 
the  treaty  in  1817  by  describing  it  as  "the 
greatest  distance  at  which  a  horse  on  the 
level  prairie  could  be  distinctly  seen  or  day- 
light seen  under  his  belly  between  his  legs." 

PRAIRIE    OU    CBIKN     TBXATT 

Despite  the  physical  location  and  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  "Chlenne  Riviere",  Mr.  McKay  was  prln- 
clpaUy  Influenced  In  esUblishlng  the  poet 
at  Georgetown  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  north  side  of  the  Buffalo  by 
the  Prairie  du  Chlen  treaty  in  which  well 
defined  boundary  lines  were  established  to 
prevent  encroachment  of  9  Northwestern  In- 
dian tribes  upon  each  other's  hunting 
ground.  The  treaty  was  entered  Into  on  or- 
ders from  Washington,  D.C.  at  Prairie  du 
Chlen  August  19,  1825.  Governor  Clark  of 
Missouri  and  Governor  Cass  of  Michigan  pre- 
sided at  a  grand  congress  of  the  Dahkotaha, 
Ojlbways,  Sauks,  Foxes,  Menomonlee,  loways, 
Wlnnebagoes,  Pottawattamies,  and  Ottawas. 
The  Dahkotas  (Sioux)  and  Ojlbways  agreed 
the  line  dividing  their  respective  countries 
shouJd  "commence  at  Chippewa  River  half 
a  day's  march  below  the  falls — to  the  portage 
of  Otter  Tail  Lake;  thence  to  the  outlet  of 
said  lake;  thence  to  the  Buffalo  River,  mid- 
way between  Its  source  and  mouth,  and  down 
said  river  to  Red  River,  and  down  Red  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Outard  Creek."  The 
Sioux  nation  was  a  powerful  confederation 
of  North  American  Indians  living  on  the 
Dakota  prairies.  They  were  hostile  towards 
the  white  Immigrant  and  settler.  The  Sioux 
occupied  the  territory  south  of  the  Buffalo 
and  west  of  the  Red  River.  The  Chippewa 
were  woodsmen  living  north  of  the  Buffalo 
and  east  of  the  Red  River  as  far  as  Lake  Su- 
perior. They  were  friendly  towards  the  early 
pioneers. 

The  Trading  Post  at  Georgetown  when  es- 
tablished, was  on  the  OJlbway  (Chippewa) 
side  of  the  Buffalo  and  Red  Rivers.  The  boun- 
daries were  patroUed  and  protected  by  both 
the  federal  and  state  governments.  During 
the  war  of  1812,  the  Sioux,  Ojlbways  and 
Wlnnebagoes  under  the  lead  of  hostUe 
traders  Joined  the  British.  There  was  no  gov- 
ernment in  Dakota  Territory  on  the  west  side 
of  Red  River  when  the  post  was  established. 
The  Prairie  du  Chlen  treaty  in  1825  made  the 
geographical  location  of  Georgetown  a  land- 
mark and  as  such  Is  the  village's  rightful  and 
greatest  claim  for  recognition  In  our  nation's 
history. 

Interestingly,  the  Chippewa  name  for  Red 
River  Is  Mlswagunmewesebee.  Henry  Kelsey 
called  It  the  "River  Mlth  ",  a  contraction  and 
corruption  of  the  Chippewa  name,  in  report- 
ing his  exploits  to  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
August  6,  1961 :  "Now,  ye  water  wch  runneth 
down  this  river  Is  of  a  blood  red  colour  by 
description  of  those  Indians  wch  hath  seen 
It,  wch  makes  me  to  think  it  may  run  thru 
some  mine  or  other". 

FIRST  PT7BLIC  ROADS  IN  MINNESOTA 

The  flrst  pubUc  highways  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  were  the  historic  Red  River  oxc&rt 
trails.  In  July  1823  Major  Stephen  Long,  on 
orders  from  the  government  to  locate  and 
mark  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  at  Pembina,  came  up>on  6  two- 
wheel  carts  each  drawn  by  an  ox  at  Lake 
Traverse.  He  Joined  th»  train  and  travelled 
with  It  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bols  de  Sioux 
and  Red  Rivers  to  Pembina.  The  site  of 
of  Geogetown  was  then  marked  by  a  htige 
oak  tree.  Its  story  Is  told  in  the  poem  by  Alice 
Eastwood  written  shortly  after  the  tree  died 
in  1911. 
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THI    GEORCFTOWW    OAK 


This  Old  oak  tree  stood  for  years 

M&rkLlng  a  place  where  smiles  and  tears 

Have  mingled  together  side  by  side 

Overshadowing  the  Joys  of  a  lowly  bride 

Bending  low  as  a  mother  weeps 

For  the   soldier  boy   who  nearby  sleeps. 

Its  welcome  shade,  a  memory  dear 

To  those  who  crossed  its  p>ath  each  year; 

Long  since  they  went  to  their  earthly  rest 

While  the   brave  old   oaK  still  did  Its  best. 

Now  It  stands  a  leafless  tree 

A  last   lone  mark   ol  history. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Post  within  its  gaze 

The  log  Post  Office  of  early  days 

Even  the  old  trail  runs  north  no  more 

Do  you  wonder  the  old  oak  at  heart   grew 

sore? 
When  no  one  loved  it  any  more? 
Good  old  oak  tree  what  you  could  tell  of  men 
Who  struggled  for  our  valley  then. 
We  wonder  If  >-ou  and   they  a  vision  could 

see 
Of  what  our  valley  soon  would  be 
With  lovely  homes  and  fertile  fields 
Which   year   by   year   a   blessing   yields. 
We  bow  our  heads  as  we  pass  you  by 
•Tls   sad   old   oak   that   you   should   die. 
We  should  mark  the  spot  as  your  beauty 

wanes. 
We  should  embellish  the  place  with  stones 

and  names; 
The  names  of  men  whom  history  made 
Aa  they  stood  beneath  your  welcome  shade. 
We  should  plant  a  vine  with  leaves  of  green 
To  cover  the  place  where  yours  have  been, 
In  loving  memory  of  your  life  so  great 
And  the  Pioneers  of  our  North  Star  State. 
Alice  Eastwood, 
Georgetoicn,   Minn. 
A  bronze  marker  Imbedded  on  a  boulder 
alongside  the  drlve-ln  to  Glen  Gllbery's  farm 
approximates  the  place  where  the  oak  tree 
stood   in   1825.   A  portion   of  this   trail   still 
can  be  ridden  over  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Buffalo  River  from  new  Georgetown  to 
Hudson's  Bay  Pur  Trading  Post  Park. 

DEVE1.0PME>rr    OF    WHTaT    in    red    river    VAliET 

Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Selkirk,  sev- 
enty emigrants  from  Scotland  arrived  at  a 
point  about  5  miles  below  present  day  Win- 
nipeg and  started  the  Red  River  Settlement 
on  September  4,  1812.  German  and  Swiss 
Immigrants  followed.  There  were  endless 
trials,  hardships,  and  sorrows  for  these  set- 
tlers the  next  8  years.  In  the  summer  of  1819 
grasshDpi)ers  ate  everything  that  grew  above 
the  ground  at  the  settlement.  Desperate,  sev- 
eral men  on  snowshoes  left  the  colony  In 
January  1820  to  buy  wheat  at  Prairie  du 
Chlen.  They  returned  six  months  later  with 
250  bushels  of  wheat  In  flat  bottomed  boats. 
They  paid  10  shillings  per  bushel.  The  wheat 
was  planted  late  but  produced  a  plentiful 
crop  In  the  autumn.  The  settlement  was 
never  without  wheat  for  bread  from  that 
time.  It  was  the  first  wheat  successfully 
grown  In  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  trip  also 
established  the  possibility  of  navigation  dur- 
ing high  water  between  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment and  St.  Paul  on  the  Minnesota  and  Red 
Rivers. 

Many  of  the  Swiss  could  not  stand  the 
rigors  of  the  cold  climate.  Five  families  emi- 
grated to  Port  SnelUng  In  1821  which  had 
been  established  as  a  military  post  In  1819. 
Several  more  of  the  families  followed  the 
first  group  over  the  next  five  years  taking 
their  cattle  with  them. 

These  families  were  the  first  pioneers  and 
agriculturists  to  settle  In  Minnesota.  They 
entered  the  territory  over  the  three  ox  cart 
trails,  the  one  through  Georgetown  being 
the  shortest.  There  was  a  ferry  cross-over 
from  the  trail  on  the  west  side  of  Bed  River 
to  the  east  side  at  Georgetown. 

ox   CART   AND   OXEN 

In  1820  Alexis  Ballly,  a  metis,  drove  a  herd 
of  300  range  cattle  from  Prairie  du  Chlen 
to  Port  Oarry  where  he  sold  them  at  a  high 


price.  Until  that  time  the  only  cattle  In 
the  Red  River  settlement  were  an  English 
bull  and  two  cows  purchased  from  the  North- 
west F\ir  (Company.  Milk  cows  m  the  herd 
sold  for  thirty  pounds  each  and  oxen  broken 
for  yoke  for  eighteen  pwunds  per  head.  Oxen 
from  this  herd  were  the  ones  In  use  when 
Ma>or  Long  came  upon  the  ox  cart  train  at 
Lake  Traverse.  Prior  to  that  the  ox  carts 
were  pulled  by  horses  and  Indian  ponies. 
Alexander  Henry  wrote  In  his  diary  while 
on  a  buffalo  hunt  near  Pembina,  November 
15,  1801,  "Men  now  go  again  for  meat  with 
small  carts,  the  wheels  of  which  are  of  one 
solid  piece  sawed  off  the  ends  of  trees  whose 
diameter  is  three  feet.  Those  carriages  we 
find  more  convenient  and  advantageous  than 
it  is  to  load  horses,  the  country  being  so 
smooth  and  level  that  we  can  use  them  in 
every  direction".  An  ox  was  a  castrated  bull 
3  years  of  age  or  more. 

"ANSON    NORTHUP"    STEAMBOAT 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Paul 
made  a  bonus  offer  of  $2,000  to  anyone  who 
navigated  the  Red  River  by  steamboat.  Cap- 
tain Anson  Northup  decided  to  try  for  It. 
In  the  fall  of  1858  he  purchased  the  "North 
Star"  from  Governor  Alexander  Ramsey  and 
piloted  It  up  the  Mississippi  to  Crow  Wing, 
Minnesota.  He  had  the  boat  dismantled  and 
hauled  overland  with  the  help  of  40  men 
and  34  yoke  of  oxen  to  Lafayette,  a  paper 
townslte  on  the  Red  River  opf>oelte  the  mouth 
of  the  Sheyenne  River  laid  out  by  prospec- 
tors in  1857.  After  rebuilding  the  hull  of 
the  ship  at  Lafayette.  Anson  Northup  re- 
named the  ship  "Anson  Northup"  and 
steered  it  up  river  to  McCauleyvlUe.  After 
a  cabin  was  built,  the  Anson  Northup  left 
McCauleyvlUe  for  Port  Oarry  on  May  17,  1859. 
The  boat  arrived  at  the  Port  June  5.  On 
its  return  to  McCauleyvlUe  the  ship  was 
tied  up  and  not  put  Into  use  until  pur- 
chased by  J.  C.  Burbank  who  with  his  as- 
sociates had  secured  a  contract  to  carry  the 
mall  by  stage  between  St.  Cloud  and  Mc- 
CauleyvlUe In  1858.  The  stage  line  had  been 
extended  to  Lafayette  and  Georgetown  In 
the  spring  of  1859.  The  maU  line  was  ex- 
tended further  from  Georgetown  to  Pem- 
bina In  1869,  the  mall  being  transported  by 
ox  cart  in  the  summer;  dog  train  in  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Burbank  and  his  associates  under  the 
name  of  Minnesota  Stage  Coach  Company 
was  given  a  contract  by  Governor-ln-Chlef 
Sir  George  Simpson  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany In  the  spring  of  1860  to  transport  500 
tons  of  freight  annually  over  a  period  of  5 
years  from  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Garry.  After 
refitting  the  Anson  Northup.  Mr.  Burbank 
christened  the  ship  "Pioneer"  and  put  It  on 
regular  schedule  hauling  freight  and  pas- 
sengers between  Georgetown  and  Fort  Gar- 
ry. Ultimately  the  boat  was  purchased  by 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  dismantled  and  Its 
engines  used  to  run  a  saw  mlU. 

The  "Anson  Northup"  was  the  flrst  steam- 
boat placed  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
It  was  a  small  vessel  with  four  staterooms 
Emd  two  bertlis  In  each.  Passengers  In  excess 
number  of  those  accommodated  in  the  state- 
rooms slept  In  open  berths  EUong  the  main 
saloon  separated  only  by  curtains.  The  two 
log  cabins  at  Lafayette  when  Anson  North- 
rup  and  his  crew  arrived  with  the  machinery 
of  the  North  Star  were  owned  and  occupied 
by  R.  M.  Probstfleld  and  Adam  Stein.  The 
land  Is  presently  farmed  by  Lloyd  Possum  In 
Kragnes  Township. 

"INTERNATIONAL"  STEAMBOAT 

The  second  steamboat  on  Red  River  was 
the  International.  OriglnaUy  it  was  a  flat- 
bottomed,  square  boat  craft  that  had  been 
run  up  the  Minnesota  River  in  the  spring 
of  1859  by  Its  captain  on  his  way  to  seek  his 
fortune  In  a  reported  gold  strike  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Unable  to  get  the  boat  over  land 
from  Big  Stone  Lake  to  Lake  Traverse,  the 
Captain  sold  the  ship  on  a  sheriff's  sale  to 


J.  C.  Burbank  In  1860.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  machinery  and  boilers  of  the 
Freighter  were  hauled  overland  by  oxen  to 
Georgetown  and  Installed  In  the  Interna- 
tional, the  construction  of  which  was  done 
In  the  cleared  area  beneath  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  Red  River  and  the  entrance  road 
Into  Hudson's  Bay  Pur  Trading  Post  at 
Georgetown.  The  International  was  137  feet 
long;  26  feet  wide,  and  rated  at  133  tons 
capacity.  It  made  Irregular  trips  between 
Georgetown  and  Port  Garry.  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  bought  the  boat  from  the  Minne- 
sota Stage  Company  In  the  summer  of  1861 
naming  Norman  W.  Kittson  Its  captain  "as 
he  could  speak  with  the  Indians  In  their  own 
language".  After  all  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
was  In  the  fur  business  and  the  Indians 
and  halfbreeds  were  still  the  best  trappers, 
himters,  and  traders  In  the  Red  River  drain- 
age basin. 

The  International  was  anchored  at  the 
Georgetown  landing  on  the  night  of  August 
22,  1862  when  the  post  heard  of  the  Sioux 
outbreak  and  Indian  Massacre  of  early  set- 
tlers at  Breckenrldge,  Captain  Kittson  was 
In  charge  of  the  ship.  When  the  people  at 
Georgetown  decided  to  evacuate  the  area 
and  seek  protection  for  their  families  else- 
where, the  women,  children,  and  their  per- 
sonal belongings  were  loaded  on  the  Inter- 
national September  5,  1862,  and  taken  to 
Fort  Garry.  They  returned  to  Georgetown 
In  the  middle  of  October.  When  the  group 
returned,  they  found  the  Indians  had  not 
molested  any  of  their  belongings  although 
they  had  entered  the  pKDst.  Apparently  the 
Sioux  raiders  respected  the  territorial  bound- 
aries set  out  in  the  Prairie  du  Chlen  treaty. 

At  the  time  steamboatlng  on  the  Red  River 
ended  for  practical  purposes  In  1886.  the 
International  was  purchased  for  use  In  Ca- 
nadian waters. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   MAIL  CARRIER  SYSTEM  IN 

VALLEY 

The  first  postofflce  In  Clay  and  Wilkin 
counties  was  established  at  Georgetown  on 
May  20,  1864  with  Randolph  M.  Probstfleld. 
postmaster.  The  first  postofflce  In  Wilkin 
County  was  established  at  McCauleysvllle 
June  4,  1867  with  Judson  Parker,  pwstmaster. 

In  1857  the  American  government  estab- 
lished a  postofflce  at  Pembina.  Mall  delivery 
was  made  once  a  month  between  Pembina 
and  St.  Paul  until  1862  when  a  bi-weekly  sys- 
tem was  started.  Letters  and  other  mall  mat- 
ters arriving  by  sail  and  steamship  from 
abroad  at  Fort  Garry  were  bundled  and  dis- 
patched by  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the 
outlying  posts  for  delivery.  Outgoing  mall 
forwarded  to  points  In  America  were  stamped 
with  American  postage  and  post-marked  as 
having  been  sent  from  Pembina. 

The  mall  was  delivered  by  carrier,  horse- 
back and  steamer  in  the  summer;  ox  cart 
and  dog  sled  in  the  winter.  Mall  carried  by 
the  stage  coaches  arrived  on  alternate  days  at 
Georgetown  from  St.  Paul.  The  mall  gig  be- 
tween Georgetown  and  Pembina  was  followed 
by  a  military  escort  of  three  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect the  mall  against  the  Sioux.  The  Journey 
from  Georgetown  to  St.  Paul  made  by  stage 
coach  was  escorted  by  three  soldiers  from 
McCauleyvlUe  to  "Old  Crossing".  The  dis- 
tance from  Georgetown  to  St.  Paul  was 
transverslble  In  five  days  when  accomplished 
by  relays  of  horses  stationed  In  postal  es- 
tablishments situated  at  places  15  to  25 
miles  apart  along  the  trail.  Early  maps  of 
Minnesota  show  Sltomonee,  Thompson,  Bur- 
lington, Burbank,  and  Shayenne  City  as  re- 
lay stations  between  McCauleyvlUe  and 
Georgetown,  Minnesota,  a  distance  of  45 
miles. 

A  description  of  the  night  spent  at  Bur- 
bank (Moorhead)  on  Friday,  November  3, 
1865  by  one  of  the  four  men  enroute  from 
McCauleyvlUe  to  Georgetown  Is  Interesting: 
" — the  morning  we  started  thence,  a  bitter 
north  wind  began  to  blow  and  our  party 
made  very  poor  travelling.  In  the  afternoon 
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the  breeze  Increased  and  the  weather  got 
perceptibly  colder.  After  a  very  poor  day's 
ride  of  about  30  miles  we  encamped  close  to 
a  deserted  house  (log  cabins  were  called 
"houses"  thoughout  the  writers  diary),  un- 
tenable and  lonely  since  the  Sioux  Massacre 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Georgetown.  I 
remembered  It  as  one  where  we  had  stopped 
to  change  horses — July  11,  1861 — ". 

The  stage  coaches  between  St.  Paul  and 
McCauleyvlUe  had  springs  and  were  drawn 
by  four  horses.  Those  used  between  Mc- 
CauleyvlUe and  Georgetown  had  no  springs 
and  drawn  by  two  horses.  Since  there  were 
no  regular  seats,  passengers  used  their 
trunks. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  reported  the  arrival 
of  fast  mail  from  Pembina  and  Georgetown 
in  1864:  "The  fast  mall  arrived  from  Pem- 
bina this  week.  The  train  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle board,  ten  feet  long  and  twelve  Inches 
wide,  turned  up  at  the  end  similar  to  a  sleigh 
runner.  To  this  three  dogs  were  harnessed 
tandem".  One  man  walked  before,  there 
being  a  strap  fastened  to  the  hindmost  end 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  back  while  de- 
scending a  hill.  In  this  way  the  two  hardy 
voyageurs  traveled  600  miles  in  eight  days, 
carrying  a  heavy  mall,  guns,  provisions, 
blankets,  camp  equipage,  etc.  They  will  leave 
for  the  north  early  next  week,  taking  back 
a  mall  sack  with  them". 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  its  postofflce 
October  6.  1871.  Moorhead  mall  was  brought 
from  Georgetown  by  James  H.  Sharp,  a  clvU 
war  veteran  and  an  early  settler  In  Clay 
County. 

CLAY    COUNTY'S    PARTICIPATION    IN    CIVIL 
WAR    OF    1861-65 

Adam  Stein  was  the  only  enlistee  from 
Clay  County  to  serve  In  the  civil  war.  At  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  a  resident  of 
Georgetown  having  pre-empted  land  there 
in  December  1861.  He  enlisted  December 
1861  serving  In  Company  G;  4th  Regiment 
Minnesota  volunteers  untU  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  June  1, 
1864.  At  that  time  he  returned  to  his  claim 
at  Georgetown  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Stein  was  39  years  of  age  when 
he  enlisted. 

RELOCATION   OF   GEORGETOWN 

The  Moorhead  and  Northern  Railway  from 
Moorhead  to  Georgetown  was  built  In  1884. 
When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  abandoned 
Its  post  In  April  1875  It  removed  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Pur  Trade,  abandoning 
the  buildings  sketched  and  described  In  this 
brochure.  Over  the  years  all  have  disappeared 
except  the  warehouse  and  guard  house.  The 
warehouse  was  dismantled  In  1964  and  the 
salvage  used  In  the  construction  of  a  pole 
type  shelter  erected  over  a  bronze  marker  In 
Hudson's  Bay  Pur  Trading  Post  Park  which 
Is  to  be  dedicated  on  May  2,  1970.  The  date 
Is  the  tricentennlal  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Charter  at  London. 
England. 

After  "Old  Georgetown"  was  abandoned  In 
1875  the  postofflce  was  moved  to  "New 
Georgetown"  platted  on  the  Moorhead  and 
Northern  Railway  1%  miles  southeast  from 
Its  original  site.  The  village  plat  was  com- 
pleted October  18.  1883.  C.  B.  Hill  was  the 
flrst  postmaster  In  New  Georgetown.  The 
village  was  Incorporated  In  1904.  Its  elected 
offlclals  for  1970  are.  Leo  P.  Paseka,  Mayor; 
Prank  MlUs,  A.  J.  Wambach  and  Anton 
Sebestl,  Trustees;  John  Stein.  Village  Clerk; 
Mrs.  Don  Miller.  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Robert 
Quam.  Assessor. 

The  Georgetown  Community  Club  was  or- 
ganized to  celebrate  and  help  commemorate 
the  tricentennlal  dedication  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Pur  Trading  Post  at  Georgetown  on  Msu-ch 
24.  1970.  Offlcers  elected  were:  Robert  Zlegler. 
President;  Mrs.  Morton  (Janice)  Brende- 
mulil,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Milton  (Sylvia) 
Oberg.  Treasurer. 


Officials  of  the  Village  and  the  Community 
Club  are  assisting  three  committees  of  the 
Clay  County  Historical  Society  In  dedicating 
Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Trading  Post  at  George- 
town as  an  Historical  Recreational  and  Eklu- 
catlonal  Park  on  May  2,  1970.  These  three 
committees  are:  Budget  and  Finance  of 
which  Robert  N.  Lltherland,  assisted  by  Nor- 
man A.  Nelson  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Is 
chairman;  Park  Grounds  and  Buildings  of 
which  Edgar  E.  Wright  assisted  by  William 
Zlegler,  Glen  R.  Gllbery,  Agnes  Stensrud,  and 
Bennle  Gunderson,  Is  Chairman;  and  Name- 
Memorlal-Dedlcatlon  of  which  Maxine  Faw- 
bush  assisted  by  Alice  CorneUussen,  Wllmer 
Bjorndahl,  Harold  Helmeke,  Mrs.  Leon 
(Anne)  Hammett,  Alfred  Wlger,  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Hoefllng,  Is  Chairman. 

Early  settlers  at  Georgetown  were  E.  R. 
Hutchinson,  Adam  Stein,  R.  M.  Probstfleld, 
Edwin  Griffin,  Jacob  Wambach,  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Hugh  W.  Green,  Isaiah  Farier,  J.  C.  Corbltt, 
Sam  H.  Nichols,  R.  O.  Underdal,  Charles 
Peterson,  M.  C.  Lamb,  John  Lamb,  George 
Dewey,  George  Eastwood,  Horatio  F.  Wilson, 
E.  F.  VanDoosen,  Isaac  Parler.  John  P.  John- 
son, Andrew  S.  Dalen,  Andrew  Floberg,  C.  B. 
Hill,  and  Andrew  E.  Hoveland. 
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WALTER  REUTHER  ON  THE  CRISIS 
IN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  lasting  gifts  of  Walter  Reuther  to 
the  people  of  America  was  his  dream  of 
a  better  system  of  health  care  for  the 
Nation.  Although  his  voice  is  now  sud- 
denly and  tragically  stilled,  his  many 
fertile  ideas  for  improving  health  care 
in  America  will  be  an  incentive  far  into 
the  future  for  all  of  us  who  seek  a  better 
health  system  for  our  citizens. 

Two  months  ago,  in  a  major  address  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Hospital  Assembly  in  Boston,  Walter 
Reuther  very  clearly  set  out  his  view  of 
the  inequities  and  waste  of  the  existing 
system  of  health  care,  and  his  vision  of 
a  better  system  under  a  program  of  com- 
prehensive national  health  insurance. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
his  address  was  his  identification  of  a  few 
of  the  areas  of  waste  that  are  legion  in 
our  present  $60  billion  health  system — 
areas  like  the  administrative  costs  of 
himdreds  of  separate  health  insurance 


carriers,  expensive  reliance  on  acute  hos- 
pital care,  unnecessary  surgical  proce- 
dures, our  failure  to  encourage  group 
practice  programs,  unreasonable  physi- 
cians' fees,  and  overlapping  and  compet- 
ing public  health  programs.  Together, 
the  waste  from  these  and  similar  current 
sources  in  the  existing  health  system  to- 
tals about  $14  billion,  or  23  percent  of 
the  overall  annual  expenditures  for 
health  care  in  the  United  States. 

Walter  Reuther  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  best  way  out  of  our 
current  health  crisis  was  through  the 
adoption  of  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  that  would  stimulate  the  sort  of 
improvement  and  greater  efficiency  that 
are  urgently  required  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  our  people.  Thanks 
to  giants  like  Walter  Reuther,  we  are 
well  on  our  way  to  reaching  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  Walter  Reuther's  ad- 
dress to  the  New  England  Hospital  As- 
sembly will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  health  care 
in  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Universal  Health  Insurance — A  Construc- 
tive Approach  to  Meeting  America's 
Health  Care  Crisis 

(By  Walter  P.  Reuther.  President,  Interna- 
tional Union,  United  Auto  Workers,  Chair- 
man, Committee  for  National  Health 
Insurance) 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  kind  Invitation 
to  participate  in  the  49th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly.  I  should 
like  flrst  to  commend  you  for  the  leadership 
which  your  group  has  provided  over  the  years 
In  the  struggle  to  bring  better  health  care  to 
all  Americans. 

I  come  to  you  this  afternoon  with  no  pro- 
fessional credentials  in  the  field  of  health 
care.  I  come  rather  as  a  spokesman  for  large 
numbers  of  consumers  who  have  been  paying 
for  and  using  health  services  for  years  and 
who  through  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess and  in  the  legislative  halls  have  worked  to 
strengthen  these  services.  I  come  to  express 
what  I  beUeve  to  be  a  deep  and  growing  con- 
cern among  Americans  with  the  crisis  In 
health  care  delivery.  But  first.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss some  broader  problems,  because  we  can- 
not solve  the  crisis  in  health  care  in  a  vacu- 
um. We  must  find  the  answers  to  this  prob- 
lem within  the  broad  framework  of  dealing 
with  other  very  real  and  very  urgent  human 
and  social  problems. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  revolutionary  change 
and  challenge.  This  Is,  Indeed,  a  time  of 
testing  for  our  free  Institutions.  The  central 
and  overriding  question  before  the  human 
family  Is.  "To  what  purpose  are  we  going  to 
commit  the  power  and  potential  of  the  20th 
Century  Technological  Revolution?"  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  use  our  new  knowledge 
for  the  Insane  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  ultimately  man's  total  destruction? 
Are  we  going  to  use  Its  power  and  potential 
to  pollute  and  destroy  man's  Uvlng  environ- 
ment? Or  can  we  build  a  rational  and  respon- 
sible world  community  to  harness  the  rising 
star  of  science  and  technology  onto  man's 
peaceful  goals,  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
human  progress  and  human  betterment,  and 
to  open  up  new  and  exciting  opportunities  for 
human  development  and  human  fulfillment? 

But  the  problem  Is  not  science  and  tech- 
nology— the  problem  Is  man.  For  science  and 
technology  are  neutral  in  the  affairs  of  man; 
they  have  no  Ideology  and  no  sense  of  moral- 
ity. Science  and  technology  have  expanded 
man's  wealth,  but  not  his  wlsdcmi.  They  have 
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broadened  man's  power  but  not  his  under- 
standing of  man.  his  sense  of  compassion,  or 
his  sense  of  human  solidarity  and  brother- 
hood. These  are  the  essential  elements  out  of 
which  we  must  weave  the  fabric  of  man's 
survival. 

In  America,  more  than  In  any  other  nation 
In  the  world,  we  continue  to  make  fantastic 
progress  In  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  art 
of  worlclng  with  things;  but  we  fall  to  make 
comparable  advances  In  the  human  and  so- 
cial sciences,  in  the  art  of  working  and  living 
with  man.  It  Is  this  growing  moral  and  cul- 
tural lag  between  Increasing  scientific  and 
technical  know-how  and  our  failure  to 
achieve  equal  human  and  moral  know-why 
that  creates  the  source  of  our  basic  problem. 
We  have  been  too  concerned  wtlh  the  quan- 
tity of  our  goods  and  too  little  with  the  qual- 
ity of  our  goals. 

We  desperately  need  to  re-order  priorities. 
We  must  commit  ourselves  and  our  resources 
in  a  measure  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
difficulties  so  we  can  complete  the  unfinished 
agenda  of  American  democracy. 

As  we  approach  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  republic,  we  are  faced  with 
greater  instability  than  at  any  other  time 
in  those  200  years.  The  affluent  and  advan- 
taged are  calling  for  order  in  America:  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged  are  crying  for 
justice.  Unless  we  achieve  both,  we  shall 
achieve  neither. 

Looking  at  today's  troubled  time,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  troubled  times  in  which  Abe 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  great  pwlltlcal  thinkers, 
sat  In  the  White  House.  He  watched  this  na- 
tion in  Its  time  of  testing,  saw  it  being  torn 
asunder,  and  said. 

"The  dangerous  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past 
are  not  adequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
Our  cause  is  new  and  we  must  act  anew." 

In  the  present  time  of  testing  our  cause 
is  new;  we,  too,  must  think  and  act  anew. 
We  cannot  solve  tomorrow's  problems  with 
yesterday's  obsolete  concepts. 

It  Is  within  this  broad  context  that  we 
must  look  upon  the  crisis  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  a  crisis  which  worsens  daily.  It 
Is  not  that  we  lack  the  scientific  knowledge 
or  medical  competence,  nor  do  the  people 
in  your  field  lack  the  capability  to  admin- 
ister hospitals.  It  is  not  because  we  lack  the 
resources — we  are  already  spending  more 
money  for  health  care  than  any  nation  in  the 
world.  We  are  in  trouble  on  the  health  care 
front  because  we  remain  wedded  to  an  ob- 
solete, disorganized  non-system  that  stands 
In  the  way  of  developing  a  modem  rational 
heaJth  care  system. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  Is  happening 
to  health  care  costs.  They  are  skyrocketing 
at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  an  otherwise 
Inflationary  price  index.  We  spend  in  excess 
of  60  billion  dollars  a  year  for  health  care 
serrlces,  a  figure  second  only  to  expenditures 
for  military  purposes  in  the  gross  national 
product.  If  we  were  spending  60  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  and  the  costs  of  health  care  were 
going  up,  and  the  American  people  were 
getting  the  kind  of  services  that  they  have 
a  right  to  expect,  one  coxild  say,  "Well,  the 
cost  of  everything  is  going  up.  and  that's 
the  price  we  must  pay."  But  we  are  spending 
60  billion  dollars  a  year  on  second-rate,  nn- 
acceptable    health    care    services. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  choice  be- 
fore the  American  people  is  clear.  They  have 
a  decision  to  make,  and  that  decision  will 
t>e  made  in  the  immediate  future,  because 
they  will  not  l)e  willing  to  continue  to  pump 
billions  and  bUIlons  of  dollars  into  sub- 
sidizing the  waste  and  the  inefficiencies  of 
the  present  non-system.  Americans  must  de- 
cide If  they  want  to  subsidize  a  system  that 
has  demonstrated  such  a  total  lack  of  ability 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  health  care,  or  to 
organize  an  up-to-date  health  care  system 
that  woiUd  eliminate  the  waste  and  provide 
comprehensive  high -quality  care  to  all  Amer- 
icans as  a  matter  of  right. 


We  are  the  only  democratic  nation  In  the 
world  that  continues  to  rely  upon  the  mar- 
ketplace to  provide  our  essential  health  care 
services.  The  marketplace  has  the  capacity 
for  doing  many  exciting  things  in  producing 
a  volume  of  unprecedented  gadgets,  but  it 
is  not  responsive  to  human  needs,  nor  Is  It 
capable  of  providing  essential  services  such 
as  quality  comprehensive  health  care  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 

Let  me  state  Immediately  that  I  do  not 
believe  money  alone  can  solve  our  problems 
in  this  field.  But  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing,  with  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lasker  and  Mr.  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr., 
as  Co-Chalrmen,  and  Senator  Kennedy,  who 
is  with  us  today  as  one  of  our  distinguished 
Committee  members,  believes  in  a  higher 
national  priority  for  health.  We  are  con- 
vinced the  creative  use  of  finances  can  open 
new  directions  toward  organized  patient  care. 
Money,  by  Itself,  cannot  solve  our  problems. 
But  money  can  give  us  the  leverage  to  effect 
change.  The  changes  that  we  see  possible 
through  national  health  Insurance  would 
create  savings.  More  importantly,  they  would 
help  bring  good  health  care  to  all  Americans. 

The  value  of  dollars  lost  to  the  family  or 
to  the  national  economy  may  be  incalculable. 
But  we  can  begin  to  Identify  the  amount  of 
sheer  waste  In  the  more  than  $60  billion  we 
spend  annually  for  health  purposes.'  We  esti- 
mate it  exceeds  $14  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money  and  I  plan  to  go 
into  detail  and  spend  some  time  on  the 
waste  problem.  Our  estimate  would  mean 
that  23  percent "  of  all  the  billions  spent 
for  health  last  year  was  wasted  in  the  sense 
these  dollars  were  spent  uneconomlcally,  that 
they  contributed  to  the  escalation  of  costs 
and  to  Inferior  quality  health  service. 

In  recent  months  p)eople  of  America  have 
been  profoundly,  and  frequently,  shocked 
by  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  non-system  in 
health  care.  Congressional  committees,  one 
after  another,  are  reporting  the  symptoms. 
Their  reports  and  our  studies  show  the  waste 
in  the  health  field  extends  beyond  inefficien- 
cies invited  by  cost-plus  over-rides  or  cost- 
reimbursement;  beyond  over-charging  and 
under-control.  People  want  to  know  why  hos- 
pitals charge  $100  a  day.  And,  why  do  most 
hospitals  still  run  on  a  five-day  week.'  with 
patients  admitted  on  Fridays  to  waste  a 
week-end?  And  why  don't  the  hospitals  and 
doctors  work  together  as  teams?  The  people 
feel  the  physicians  who  found  a  quick  way 
to  rich  new  incomes  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  ought  to  be  called  to 
account. 

But  the  short  hospital  work  week,  the 
lack  of  teamwork  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
relatively  few  big  cheaters,  though  deplora- 
ble, are  not  the  real  problem.  It  is  clear  the 
real  problem  is  the  antiquated,  semi-func- 
tional, non-system  which  Is  incapable  of 
dealing  with  disorganization  and  disarray. 
And  disorganization  and  disarray  are  S3m- 
onymous  with  waste. 

My  thesis  Is  that,  properly  applied,  the 
funds  we  spend  unwisely  and  self-defeatingly 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
costs  of  truly  comprehensive  health  care  for 
all.  If  we  continue  to  subsidize  the  present 
non -system  we  will  waste  additional  billions 
each  year — billions  of  dollars  that  could  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  our  capacity  for  better 
health  care  services. 

We  have  long  agreed  that  no  single  sys- 
tem of  health  service  delivery  Is  apt  to  satis- 
fy all  consumers  But  we  also  agree  that  a 
system  of  national  health  Insurance  must  be 
primarily  directed  toward  creating  organized 
programs  of  patient  care.  In  this  struggle  to 
organize  the  best  delivery  system,  the  age 
of  discovery  has  hardly  begun.  We  need  to 
develop  and  evaluate  various  models. 

However,  there  do  exist  some  models  of 
what  better  systems  look  like.  These  are  in 
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the  group  practice  prepayment  plans,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  still  relatively  few  among 
the  great  number  of  solo  practitioners.  And 
our  estimates  of  the  savings  potential  In 
the  field  of  health  rely  heavily  on  the  devel- 
opment of  more  group  practice  arrangements, 
particularly  hospital-based  programs. 

THE    SOCaCES    OP    WASTE 

We  need  to  free  ourselves  from  the  mythol- 
ogy that  solo  practice  and  fee-for-service  are 
divinely-conceived,  divinely-Inspired  and 
therefore  eternal.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
the  present  mix  and  usage  of  health  re- 
sources is  not  the  most  perfect  configxiration 
that  man  can  achieve.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  relying  primarily  on  the  solo, 
fee-for-servlce  practitioner  to  decide  and 
direct  how  we  spend  the  bulk  of  $60  billion  a 
year  results  In  substantial  waste  of  resources. 
If  the  results  were  superb  care  or  even  aver- 
age care  for  all,  perhaps  this  waste  of  scarce 
resources  and  money  would  be  tolerable. 

But  it  isn't  even  true  that  at  least  the 
rich  and  the  poor  get  good  care.  The  poor 
often  get  poor  care  under  demeaning  condi- 
tions unless  they  have  some  exotic  disease, 
and  the  rich  get  episodic  care,  perhaps  lux- 
uriously provided.  The  size,  complexity  and 
disorganization  of  the  institutions  of  health 
care — the  specialists  and  super-specialists  as 
well  as  the  faculties  and  their  control 
agents — defeat  the  middle-income  families 
attempting  to  deal  with  them.  Freedom  of 
choice  of  physicians  assures  high  quality  and 
economy  of  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
freedom  of  choice  of  plumbers  or  used-car 
dealers. 

The  waste  begins  even  before  any  money 
reaches  the  providers  of  services:  it  starts 
with  the  pluralistic  financing  system.  Nobody 
has  ever  explained  to  my  satisfaction  the 
logic  of  having  hundreds  of  Insurance  car- 
riers providing  thousands  of  different  types 
of  benefits,  all  for  the  same  services.  But  If 
there  Is  some  value  to  all  this,  let  me  tell 
you  we  pay  plenty  for  It.  We  channeled  $13.5 
billion  Into  the  hands  of  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  last  fiscal  year.*  The 
benefits  administered  by  all  private  carriers 
cover  little  over  one-third "  of  all  personal 
health  care  expenditures.  Because  these  pro- 
grams are  primarily  designed  to  pay  for  hos- 
pital related  costs,  they  provide  ballooning 
cost  fragmented  sickness  Insurance  rather 
than  comprehensive  health  insurance  which 
our  people  require. 

Private  Insurers  took  over  $1.7  billion  as 
their  costs  of  doing  business.''  Their  busi- 
ness, to  no  significant  extent.  Involved  the 
development  of  programs  leading  to  improved 
health  care,  and  to  longer  life  and  reduced 
morbidity.  The  total  administrative  and  ac- 
quisition costs  of  private  health  Insurance — 
the  $1.7  billion  annual  take-out  by  the  car- 
riers— provides  us  with  the  most  expensive 
mechanics  of  administration  in  the  world. 

I  have  worked  with  employers  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  with  the  private  insurers 
where  we  have  negotiated  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  Increased  resources  to 
purchase  health  care  programs.  We  have  been 
privileged  to  initiate  many  of  the  new  pro- 
grams of  coverage  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  We  have  tried  to  help 
the  insurance  Industry  find  more  adequate 
answers  to  this  problem  of  coverage  and 
benefits.  Our  Union  has  pioneered  in  ob- 
taining fully  paid  benefits  on  a  national  ba- 
sis, in  obtaining  out-of-hospltal  psychiatric 
care,  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  liberal  skilled 
nursing  home  benefits  and  a  national  pre- 
scription drug  program.  But  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  recognize 
that  despite  all  that  has  been  done  the  di- 
mensions of  the  health  care  crisis  are  be- 
yond the  capability  of  a  fragmented  private 
Insurance  industry. 

We  can  do  better  under  the  right  kind 
of  national  health  Insurance  program.  We 
could  provide  universal  comprehensive  cov- 
erage to  the  entire  population,  with  built- 
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in  quality  and  cost  controls.  And  we  could 
operate  such  a  program  with  no  greater  out- 
lay for  administration  than  Is  now  required 
to  cover  part  of  the  population  for  what 
are  basically  only  hospital  and  surgical  bene- 
fits. Selling  costs,  eligibility  determinations 
costs,  and  surveillance  of  exclusions,  limita- 
tions and  hesitation  clauses  would  all  be- 
come unnecessary. 

Alternatively,  we  can  continue  to  increase 
waste  by  subsidizing  the  private  carriers  even 
further  as  some  proposals  for  national  health 
Insurance  invite  us  to  do.  Last  year  we  es- 
timate $1.1  milion  of  the  $1.7  billion  I  quoted 
earlier  was  wasted  tn  unnecessary  acquisition 
and  administrative  costs  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

POSSIBLE    SAVINGS    IN    HOSPITAI,    COSTS 

The  pluralistic  financing  system  produces 
a  waste  factor  threefold  greater  than  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  alone.  The  competition 
among  the  hundreds  of  carriers  does  not 
serve  to  hold  down  the  costs  of  health  serv- 
ices; It  drives  them  upward  and  puts 
greater  pressure  on  the  hospital  system. 

And  the  forms,  forms,  forms — the  number 
of  different  types  of  forms  that  you  people 
flu  out  must  be  about  as  welcome  as  used 
throwaway   bottles  at  the  Coca-Cola  plant. 

An  effect  of  our  existing  types  of  health 
Insurance  has  been  to  Umlt  availability  of 
lower  cost  facilities  and  programs  while  over- 
loading the  hospitals.  This  results  in  un- 
necessary construction  of  acute  care  beds 
and  under-development  of  hospltal-op>erated 
extended  care  faciUtles,  skUled  nursing  home 
care,  home  health  services  and  other  forms 
of  care  for  the  chronic  disease  patients. 

Our  people  estimate  about  $6  billion  In 
annual  hospital  costs  and  surgeons'  fees 
oould  be  saved  by  prop)er  building  programs 
and  by  having  In  effect  a  system  that  puts 
the  right  patient  in  the  right  bed  at  the 
right  time.  Obviously  operating  costs  In  the 
acute  care  hospital  would  be  somewhat 
higher  daily  than  at  present  since  the  care 
would  be  more  intensive.  But  even  with  the 
added  operating  costs,  and  even  vrith  the 
development  of  the  hospitals'  extended  care 
capacities,  total  costs  to  the  system  would 
be  considerably  lower  In  such  systems  of 
organized  patient  care. 

And  savings  in  capital  expenditures 
achieved  by  matching  each  patient's  inten- 
sity of  care  need  with  the  appropriate  health 
facility  would  be  considerable. 

The  government  estimates  our  capital 
needs  for  modernization  of  hospitals  to  ex- 
ceed $16.7  billion.  We  all  know  the  most 
pressing  needs  are  in  the  urban  hospitals. 
The  per  bed  costs  of  new  hospital  construc- 
tion In  the  cities  runs  to  about  $50,000  to- 
day. Modernization  can  exceed  $35,000  per 
acute  bed.  It  is  forecast  by  people  close  to 
the  situation  that  we  will  have  to  build  or 
replace  three-quarters  of  a  mllUon  acute  care 
beds  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  why  should  we  necessarily  replace 
every  outdated  acute  hospital  bed  with  the 
same  kind  of  bed?  Or  add  acute  beds  where 
other  kinds  of  beds  would  do  better?  Studies 
that  we  have  examined  indicate  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  hospitals'  patient  days  could 
be  transferred  to  ambulatory  facilities,  ex- 
tended care  facilities  or  skilled  nursing 
homes,  and  that  5%  of  patient  days  could  be 
reduced  by  transferring  patients  to  ade- 
quate home  health  programs. 

We  estimate  we  could  save  an  average  of 
$575  million  annually  in  construction  costs 
by  building  an  appropriate  number  of  am- 
bulatory care  facilities,  extended  care  facili- 
ties and  services  in  place  of  acute  beds. 

This  nation  must  come  to  some  decisions 
rather  quickly  about  planning  and  financing 
the  urgent  capital  and  service  needs  of  hos- 
pitals. National  health  insurance  can 
strengthen  and  support  planning — not  for 
the  purpHDse  of  whittling  down  budgets  and 
reducing  essential  services,  but  toward  the 


goal  of  a  better  mix  of  nondupUcatlng  facu- 
lties and  services,  teamwork  in  and  between 
hospitals,  preservation  of  scarce  resources 
and  rationalization  of  csapltaJ  and  service  re- 
quirements. 

In  our  program  we  want  to  work  with  you 
and  to  encourage  and  support  the  hospitals 
In  becoming  focal  points  for  comprehensive 
patient  care  services,  including  extended 
care  and  home  health  services  where  ap- 
propriate. Not  only  wlU  this  serve  the  In- 
terests of  continuity  and  quality  of  care, 
but  also  of  greater  economy. 

We  beUeve  that  Improved  programs  and 
services  are  compatible  with  various  types  of 
cost  savings. 

And  the  development  of  more  comprehen- 
sive services  will  Increase  the  opportunities 
for  patients  to  be  admitted  earlier  to  hos- 
pitals when  that  is  required.  There  are  four 
specific  areas  of  potentiaUy  large  savings 
In  hospital  operating  costs. 

1.  The  hospital  that  Is  in  full  operation 
seven  days  a  week  rather  than  five  has  t>een 
able  to  reduce  the  average  stay  by  half  a 
day,  a  $700  million  saving.' 

2.  Ambulatory  testing  for  surgical  pa- 
tients prior  to  admission  has  shown  it  can 
save  118  hospital  days  per  100  patients,  for 
a  saving  in  excess  of  $300  million  each  year. 

3.  The  Inappropriate  design  of  Insurance 
programs,  with  premiums  placed  on  In- 
hospital  care  combined  with  ineffective  uti- 
lization review  results,  our  advisors  tell  us. 
In  longer  than  necessary  and  inappropriate 
hospital  stays.  By  reducing  average  hospital 
stays  only  one  day,  savings  of  approximately 
$1.8  billion  could  be  realized  In  this  segment 
alone. 

4.  Another  matter  of  waste  at  the  addi- 
tional price  of  inferior  care  has  long  been 
obvious.  In  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try, our  maternity  and  pediatric  services 
should  be  consolidated  Into  fewer  hospitals. 
Our  economists  and  medical  people  all  agree 
on  this:  the  quality  of  care  would  be  en- 
hanced and  the  space  now  taken  up  by  un- 
der-occupied services  could  be  converted  to 
adult  beds.  We  believe  at  least  8,000  beds 
could  be  converted,  if  this  kind  of  commu- 
nity planning  for  the  delivery  of  services 
were  actually  functioning.  There  would  be 
savings  both  in  construction  and  staff  costs. 
Even  the  obviously  under-utilized  maternity 
and  pediatric  services  require  constant 
staffing.  A  study  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  indicated  that  as  much  as  $250  mil- 
lion could  be  saved  by  a  consolidation  of 
maternity  and  pediatric  services  wherever 
possible, 

POSSIBLE      SAVINGS      IN      HOSPITAL      COSTS      AND 
PHYSICIANS'     FEES     IN     SUBGERT 

There  are  addltlontil  and  substantial  sav- 
ings having  to  do  with  surgery.  I  imagine 
many  of  you  have  read  Dr.  John  Bunker's 
article  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine for  January  15,  1970.  He  has  pulled  to- 
gether a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  indicates 
we  may  well  be  a  country  providing  luxuri- 
ous accommodations  but  often  unnecessary 
surgery  for  the  well-to-do — while  we  can- 
not provide  basic  medical  care  for  the  Indi- 
gent. 

Our  people  have  been  doing  some  calcula- 
tions. And  if  Dr.  Bunker  is  correct  that 
surgery  could  be  reduced  by  25  jjercent — or 
nearly  four  million  operations — we  could 
have  lowered  our  national  payments  to  sur- 
geons last  year  by  $740  million  and  redxiced 
our  hospital  bed  requirements  by  an  addi- 
tional 26  million  days,  or  another  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  savings  or  waste  depending  on  your 
viewpoint.' 

We  would  be  upgrading  the  overall  quality 
of  surgical  services  as  well. 

The  differences  In  the  rates  of  surgery  In 
the  United  States  and  England,  74  per  1,000 
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population  versus  38  per  1,000  population, 
certainly  point  to  some  Impact  from  that 
large  segment  of  surgeons  not  certified  by 
a  surgical  board  who  do  50  p>ercent  of  the 
surgery  In  our  country.  These  differences 
support  the  thrust  of  Dr.  Bunker's  conclu- 
sions. 

SAVINGS      IN      FHTSIdANS      SEaVICES     THBOT7CH 
GBOT7P    PSACTTCX 

It  Is  generaUy  recognized  from  studies  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram and  other  programs  that  members  of 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  use  as  Uttle 
as  50  percent  of  the  number  of  hospital  days 
as  other  consumers  covered  by  commercial 
Insurance  or  the  Blues.  The  savings  thus  ef- 
fected, however,  wiU  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  this  section,  which  concerns  pos- 
sible savings  in  physicians'  costs  through  the 
development  of  group  practice. 

As  a  nation  we  currently  spend  $9.2  bU- 
llon  privately  and  $2.7  bUUon  through  pub- 
Uc  programs  for  the  services  of  private  phy- 
sicians." That's  a  total  of  nearly  $12  billion. 
Economists  have  expressed  a  number  of  ideas 
about  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  nation's 
doctors.  As  our  most  valuable  and  scarcest 
form  of  health  manpower,  they  are  gate- 
keepers to  most  health  services.  They  should 
be  employed  at  their  highest  levels  of  skill, 
and  not  spend  time  on  tasks  equally  weU  (per- 
formed by  less  highly  trained  people.  Pro- 
fessor Rashl  Fein  of  Harvard  University  has 
demonstrated  that  a  four  percent  Increase  In 
physician  productivity  can  add  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  year's  medical  school  graduating 
class  to  the  medical  market.  It  follows  that 
If,  by  organizing  the  delivery  system  In  which 
physicians  work,  we  Increased  the  capability 
for  seeing  patients,  we  would  be  stepping  up 
physician  productivity  and  saving  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

We  estimate  the  effective  development  of 
group  practice  programs  would  save  $3.6 
billion  annually,  based  on  a  per  capita  saving 
of  $60  for  60  million  enroUeee  In  group  prac- 
tice programs.  By  that  I  mean.  If  we  could 
develop  2,000  group  practice  programs  In 
the  next  five  years  and  staff  them  with  an 
average  of  20  physicians,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  health  team,  they  could 
serve  a  population  of  60  million.  The  ssime 
40,000  physicians  in  solo  practice  serve  only 
30  mUlion  people.  Under  a  dual  system  of 
solo  practice  and  expanding  group  practice 
programs,  we  could  at  least  maintain  the 
present  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  until 
the  peculation  had  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional 30  miUlon. 

Group  practice  produces  other  forms  of 
savings  that  are  not  as  readUy  measured — 
such  thln^  as  available  consultation  when 
doubts  exist  about  the  need  for  hospitaliza- 
tion or  surgery,  and  In  the  better  use  of 
medically-trained  manpower. 

PRTSICIAN    EHOBTAGES 

We  all  know  that  there  Is  a  serious  short- 
age Of  manpower  in  the  medical  professions. 
This  occurs  for  the  same  reasons  that  create 
a  shortage  of  manpower  In  the  buUdlng 
trades  In  some  parts  of  the  country — both 
groups  have  worked  on  tlie  theory  that  you 
can  make  more  out  of  the  economics  of 
scarcity. 

As  the  president  of  one  group  practice 
prepayment  plan,  I  can  testify  that  group 
practice  does  not  provide  cheaper  care  than 
solo  practice.  It  does  provide  more  compre- 
hensive amd  better  care.  It  makes  more 
effective  use  of  medical  manpower.  The 
hands  and  the  skUls  of  the  physician  are 
lengthened,  and  he  Is  therefore  more  pro- 
ductive and  able  to  serve  nearly  twice  as 
many  patients  as  the  solo  practitioner.  Even 
so  radical  a  pubUcation  as  Fortune  Maga- 
zine has  recently  concluded  that  health  care 
teams  offer  the  brightest  opportunity  for 
Improvement  of  productivity.  And  the  orga- 
nized patient  care  program  does  result  In 
better  health  f  ch-  the  patients. 
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The  alternative  to  Increasing  productivity 
of  physicians  would  be  a  more  costly  and 
unattainable  goal  of  doubling  or  even 
tripling  the  number  of  physicians.  At  this 
time  there  Is  absoluately  no  evidence  that 
the  Federal  Administration  Is  prepared  to 
seek  the  necessary  resources  to  attempt  to 
achieve  their  own  stated  objective  of  train- 
ing an  additional  50,000  physicians  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

In  Michigan  alone,  there  are  over  200 
communities  with  populations  over  1.000 
who  ore  looking  for  doctors  and  can't  find 
them.  Across  the  country  entire  counties  are 
without  the  services  of  local  physicians.  The 
planned  supply  of  physicians  will  not  alle- 
viate this  crisis. 

Organized  medicine  haa  proposed  develop- 
ing and  uiing  fee-for-servlce  nurse-practl- 
tloners.  Well,  they  forgot  to  ask  the  nurses. 
And  they  didn't  seem  to  know  something 
everybody  else  knows:  the  nurses  are  in  even 
shorter  supply  than  the  doctors.  And  they 
choose  to  ignore  the  dissatisfaction  with 
fee-for-servlce  payments  even  to  doctors. 
Half  a  dozen  congressional  committees  al- 
ready are  having  their  say  about  things  like 
fee-for-servlce,  and  "usual  and  customary," 
and  I  won't  dwell  on  those  matters.  But  the 
waste  Is  obvious  when  you  put  out  a  barrel 
of  money  and  tell  the  doctors  to  help  them- 
selves to  as  much  as  they  want,  and  then 
ail  it  up  again  when  they've  emptied  It. 

PHTSICIANS'     FEES 

We  estimate  that  SI. 2  billion  annually 
could  be  saved  on  physicians'  fees  even  un- 
der the  present  fee-for-servlce  system  by 
establishing  controls  that  assure  reasonable 
rather  than  "usual  and  customary"  fees  that 
rise  faster  than  the  constuner  price  Index. 
You  don't  get  reasonable  fees  through  mon- 
opoly pricing,  and  the  data  indicate  that 
physicians'  costs  have  climbed  10 '^c  higher 
than  the  amount  of  Inflation  In  the  overall 
consumer  price  index  "  since  the  passage  of 
Medicare. 

REMOVING    OBSTACLES    TO    CBODT    PRACTICE 

A  dual  system  of  organized  group  prac- 
tice and  solo  practice  should  have  been 
well-established  by  now.  But  there  are  still 
laws  on  the  books  which  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  group  practice  prepayment 
plans  in  20  states.  Medical  society  opposi- 
tion Is  a  deterrent  even  In  states  with  no 
restrictive  legislation. 

If  {)eople  in  powerful  positions  continue  to 
discourage  the  development  of  organized 
groups  we  wiU  waste  untold  additional  bil- 
lions on  unnecessary  hospitalization,  tin- 
necessary  surgery,  unnecessary  utilization  of 
physicians  and  unfortunate  neglect  of  the 
health  needs  of  our  people. 

The  opjKisltlon  continues  today,  perhaps 
in  more  subtle  forms  than  in  the  past. 
People  give  Up  service  to  the  Idea  of  improved 
organization  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
for  Increasing  the  supply  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. But  they  contribute  little  to  either 
effort. 

KEED    rOR    EXPANOrNG    MEDICAL    EDDCATION 

Even  today,  there  are  no  places  available 
for  half  of  the  fully-qualified  students  apply- 
ing for  medical  school  admission. 

By  the  thousands,  American  students  are 
enrolling  in  foreign  schools.  Though  we 
desperately  need  more  physicians  of  vari- 
ous typ>e«,  the  sorry  history  of  the  1970  Fed- 
eral approprlauons  for  medical  education 
and  for  medical  research  again  reminds  us 
that  the  medico-politicians  are  less  inter- 
ested In  the  intolerable  Inadequacies  of 
medical  education  than  ttiey  are  In  preserv- 
ing the  Inviolability  of  fee-for-servlce  pay- 
ments to  practitioners.  Meanwhile,  we  should 
bow  our  heads  in  shame  that  we  must  Im- 
port physicians  from  underdeveloped  coun- 
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tries  where  they  are  far  more  desperately 
needed.  But  you  know  we  could  not  run  our 
hospitals  without  them. 

WASTE    IN    THE    DUAL    OR    TRIPARTE    SYSTEM 

Up  to  this  point  In  our  discussion,  we  have 
not  touched  on  the  waste  resulting  from 
our  dual  private  and  public  systems  of 
health  care.  Twenty-flve  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  run  health  programs  of 
one  kind  or  another,  often  competing  with 
each  other  and  with  the  private  sector  in 
their  demands  on  scarce  manpower  and 
resourceis.  In  the  Medicaid  program  alone, 
federal-state-and-local  governments  spent 
$4.4  billion  "  for  medical  care  last  year,  em- 
ploUng  thousands  to  administer  Its  provi- 
sions. More  personnel  time  and  energy  was 
expended  In  checking  on  peoples'  eligibility 
for  care  than  on  surveillance  of  the  quality 
of  the  care  or  the  reasonableness  of  the 
charges.  Often  too,  where  there  was  any 
surieUlance  of  charges  or  quality,  the  effort 
duplicated  rather  than  augmented  similar 
activity  under  Medicare  or  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. Having  already  stated  that  the  current 
administrative  costs  paid  to  private  Insurers 
would  be  ample  to  administer  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program, 
there  would  be  savings  of  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion resulting  from  a  unified  system  In  which 
no  one's  eligibility  for  the  national  benefits 
had  to  be  determined  or  redetermined  every 
few  months. 

That  means  we  wasted  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion on  Medicaid  administrative  costs  last 
year. 

Rather  than  all  the  separate  governmental 
programs,  we  propose  a  consolidation  of 
programs  wherever  f>osslbIe,  so  that  the  con- 
sumers served  will  have  equal  access  to 
services  of  equal,  adequate  quality.  This,  In 
our  opinion  would  save  us  at  least  another 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

For  example,  as  a  nation,  we  spent  $9.2 
billion  privately  and  $2.7  billion  through 
public  programs  for  the  services  of  our  limit- 
ed number  of  physicians.  There  was  no  pro- 
gram to  coordinate  the  purchase  of  physi- 
cians' services  or  to  provide  them  with  In- 
centives to  Increase  their  productivity.  This 
Is  a  costly  way  for  the  purchasers  of  serv- 
ices to  do  business. 

The  separate,  often  unequal  and  virtually 
uncoordinated  systems  of  private  and  public 
hospital  and  medical  care,  results  In  a  great 
many  wasted  dollars,  both  of  taxpayers  and 
of  private  patients,  or,  really,  dollars  extract- 
ed from  separate  pockets  of  the  same  Indi- 
viduals. The  absorption  Into  a  national  health 
insurance  program  of  many  of  the  existing 
governmental  programs — such  as  Medicare, 
much  of  Medicaid,  the  civilian  portion  of 
Defense  Department  health  programs,  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  and  so 
forth,  could  we  estimate,  save  as  much  as 
ten  percent  of  current  Federal  expenditures  '= 
under  those  public  programs,  which  now  run 
to  about  $10  billion.  The  programs  would  not 
be  competing  with  each  other  in  their  de- 
mands on  limited  resources  but  rather  there 
would  be  a  coordination,  and  the  efforts  for 
coordination  with  such  separate  systems  as 
those  of  the  Veterans  Administration  would 
be  possible  as  well.  We  estimate  sxich  coordi- 
nation would  equal  a  saving  of  SI  billion. 

DRUGS,   MEDICINES.   AND   APPLIANCES 

Certainly.  Improvement  of  the  delivery  sys- 
tem along  with  the  coordination  of  public 
and  private  programs,  as  appropriate,  could 
be  expected  to  reduce  the  costs  of  drugs  and 
medicines  as  well,  separate  and  apart  from 
the  debate  over  brand  names  versus  generics. 
We  estimate  that  our  failure  to  act  along 
the  lines  of  organized  patient  care,  caused 
a  waste  of  between  7  and  10  ""r  of  our  personal 
care  expenditures  for  medicine  and  appli- 
ances. OT  between  S550  million  and  $750  mil- 
lion?* 


DENTISTS 

The  outstanding  dental  leaders  associated 
with  our  efforts  on  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  tell  us  that  the  fail- 
ure to  apply  the  knowledge  we  now  have  In 
the  use  of  hyglenlsts  and  DeiiUl  Assistants 
is  depriving  millions  of  people  of  necessary 
dental  services.  Restrictive  laws  on  the  use 
of  these  para-dental  personnel  are  costly  both 
in  terms  of  lower  prcduciiviiy  and  higher 
rates  of  edentiilousness  due  to  diseases  of 
the  mouth  that  could  have  been  neutralized. 
We  estimate  the  dollar  waste  in  lowered 
dental  productivity  to   be  $200  million. 

Another  $200  million  in  sheer  waste  rep- 
resents. In  our  estimation  our  failures  to 
move  ahead  in  the  coordination  of  mental 
health  scri-ices  with  other  health  services. 
Everything  we  know  about  the  treatment  of 
the  mental  diseases  of  our  times  demands 
that  the  mentally  111  receive  treatment  as 
part  of  their  needs  for  comprehensive  health 
services.  We  still  Insist  on  categorizing  and 
compartmentalizing  most  of  the  mentally  111. 

It  is  therefore  our  overall  estimate  that  at 
least  $14  billion  was  wasted  In  the  health 
field  last  year.  And  the  future  could  be  worse 
unless  we  act  now  to  change  our  direction. 

THE    BRIGHTER    SIDE 

It  Is  a  risky  business  to  try  to  predict  what 
lies  ahead  In  medicine.  The  Inscription  at 
the  National  Archives  tells  us  the  "Past  Is 
Prologue."  and  we  hope  so  for  we  need  to 
benefit  from  Its  mistakes. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  nearly  as  Important  to 
have  precise  estimates  of  how  much  waste 
we  might  expect  In  the  future  as  It  Is  to  do 
what  we  can  to  expand  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  And  there  is  a  brighter  side. 
Planning  has  lost  what  once  may  have  seemed 
an  unsavory  quality  to  some  of  you.  Now  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  planning  councils, 
create  others  where  they  do  not  exist,  and 
back  them  up  through  legal  franchising  or 
some  similar  system.  Prospective  budgeting 
by  hospitals  and  for  physicians  and  other 
services  are  rapidly-emerging  concepts,  and 
none-too-soon.  Particularly,  your  hospitals 
throughout  most  of  this  region,  I  know  al- 
ready are  moving  ahead  on  the  design  and 
acceptance  of  budgeting  and  not  fighting 
rear  guard  actions.  Utilization  review  and 
quality  review  activities  have  begun  in  most 
places,  and  can  be  made  progressively  more 
meaningful.  A  sense  of  economizing  Is  over- 
taking the  idea  of  muddling  along  while  hop- 
ing for  financial  windfalls  from  the  govern- 
ment or  somewhere  else,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  many  hospital  administrators  and  boards. 
Unfortunately,  others  still  believe  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sense  of  economy  can  be  camou- 
fiaged  by  low  salaries  for  some  or  can  be 
made  acceptable  by  cost  reimbursement  from 
whatever  sources. 

I  recognize  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  Joint 
purchasing  by  hospitals.  Recovery  rooms.  In- 
tensive care  units,  electronic  monitoring  and 
other  nurse-saving  activities  are  becoming 
common  where  useful.  All  is  not  dark. 

But  are  we  ready  to  adjust  to  really  dy- 
namic change?  Are  we  ready  to  work  together 
to  create  systems  of  health  services  from 
the  present  non-system?  Do  we  even  all 
agree  that  adequate  health  care  should  be 
available  to  all  as  a  matter  of  right? 

These  are  the  real  questions  we  must  ask 
ourselves. 

In  our  opinion,  real  Improvement  Is  pos- 
sible If  we  can  work  together  to  structure  and 
organize  health  care  for  people  In  all  com- 
munities .  .  .  when  the  health  system  Is 
Integrated  with  education,  recreation,  em- 
plojrment,  human  relations — when  our  com- 
mon goals  have  eliminated  sheer  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  deplorable  housing,  and 
reversed  environmental  pollution  .  .  .  when 
we  have  reordered  our  priorities  and  begun  to 
accomplish  what  we  are  capable  of  doing 
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NATIONAL      HEALTH      INSURANCE:       A      BOON      TO 
PROVmERS    AND    CONSCTMERS 

In  the  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance, we  are  convinced  that  the  program 
we  are  developing  sets  forth  the  broad  struc- 
ture which  can  close  that  gap  and  create  a 
uniquely  American  system  for  better  service 
to  consumers  and  more  stable  support  to 
providers.  By  Its  very  nature,  our  oroeram 
Is  a  health  program  and  not  Just  an  In- 
surance program.  We  want  to  move  forward 
In  health,  not  get  bogged  down  In  debates 
over  old  prerogatives  that  are  hurting  us 
all. 

Doctors  are  entitled  to  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  their  family  lives  as  well  as  their 
practice.  Hospitals  should  be  supported  In 
reaching  into  greater  community  service. 
Including  opportunities  In  extended  and 
ambulatory  care.  Medical  schools  are  due 
relief  from  the  Intolerable  debt  In  which, 
one  after  another,  they  find  themselves. 
Those  who  pay  for  health  Insurance  should 
be  assured  of  effective  cost  and  quality 
controls. 

The  national  health  Insurance  approach 
we  are  supporting  would  accept  the  challenge 
of  creative  changes.  Many  of  the  other  health 
Insurance  proposals  already  publicly  an- 
nounced deal  with  the  payment  mechanism 
but  not  with  how  the  services  are  delivered. 
They  would  only  infiate  further  the  costs  of 
medical  care. 

We  are  not  aiming  to  tear  down.  We  want 
to  salvage  and  use  the  best  features  of  health 
care  that  are  already  available.  But  we  want 
also  to  structure  a  new  system  that  over- 
comes the  present  built-in  waste  and  dupli- 
cation and  Inefficiencies. 

I  would  suggest  there  are  five  essential  cri- 
teria of  a  viable  health  Insurance  program: 

1.  It  must  deal  with  the  central  fact — the 
disorganization  and  fragmentation  of  our 
non-system.  To  work,  a  health  Insurance 
plan  must  lay  the  foundation  for  creating 
organization  out  of  disorganization. 

2.  It  must  provide  for  comprehensive  bene- 
fits from  prevention  to  diagnosis,  to  treat- 
ment, to  rehabilitation. 

3.  It  must  control  costs. 

4.  It  must  provide  for  control  of  quality. 

5.  Its  programs  and  services  must  have 
built-in  democratic  controls. 

National  health  Insurance  offers  a  new 
opportunity  to  eradicate  the  financial  bar- 
riers to  good  health  care  and  thus  to  reduce 
Illness,  disability  and  suffering.  It  offers  to 
stimulate  new  efforts  to  focus  health  services 
on  preventive  care,  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. We  believe  that  any  national  health 
insurance  program  should  emphasize  protec- 
tion of  health  rather  than  merely  payment 
for  sickness. 

We  can  save  14  billion  dollars  a  year  If  we 
adopt  a  national  health  Insurance  program 
which  restructures  the  delivery  of  health 
care  and   replaces  the  present  non-system. 

The  figures  cannot  be  arrived  at  with  the 
precision  of  a  slide  rule  or  the  delicacy  of  a 
surgeon's  knife.  They  are  cited,  however,  to 
give  productive  understanding  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  present  waste  or  possible 
savings  in  a  properly  structured  system  of 
health  care  In  this  country. 

We  are  spending  In  wasteful  ways  about 
•6  billion  for  hospital  construction  and  care. 
Approximately  $3.6  billion  could  be  saved  In 
the  more  appropriate  use  of  physicians 
through  adequate  use  of  organized  modem 
group  practice  delivery  methods.  $1.2  billion 
could  be  saved  by  controlling  Increases  In 
physicians'  fees  so  that  they  do  not  exceed 
the  BLS  increases  In  cost  of  living.  $400  mil- 
lion could  be  saved  In  needless  Medicaid  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  a  bUUon  dollars 
through  effective  coordination  In  use  of  phy- 
sician services. 

Over  a  bllUon  dollars  could  be  saved  by 
eliminating  wasteful  practices  In  purchasing 
drugs,  medicine  and  appliances  and  In  the 
ways  In  which  dental  care  and  mental  health 
services  are  offered  to  our  pyeople. 


Finally,  we  should  be  able  to  administer 
such  a  program  In  a  manner  to  save  $1.1  bil- 
lion now  clearly  wasted. 

I  realize  that  all  these  savings  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight.  The  waste  In  the  present 
programs  can  however  largely  be  eliminated 
on  a  rapidly  progressing  basis  if  we  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  national  financing  and 
structure  these  changes  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter organized  service  delivery. 

I  feel  strongly  that  all  men  and  women  of 
good  win  can  and  will  harmonize  their  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  present  shortcomings 
In  the  health  care  field  and  find  adequate 
and  acceptable  answers  to  this  very  serlouB 
basic  human  need  In  America. 

We  recognize  the  Inefficiencies  and  wastes 
in  our  present  non-system  and  will  weed 
them  out  of  the  garden.  In  their  place,  we 
need  to  plant  a  new  and  Improved  species, 
and  give  some  of  the  better  but  undernour- 
ished clusters  a  chance  to  grow. 
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How  the  development  of  a  national  health 
service  delivery  system  under  national 
health  insurance  could  save  as  estimated 
$14  billion  wasted  last  year 


CAPITAL   SAVINGS 


Beds 


Acute  general  hospital  beds  as  a  re- 
sult of — 

(1)  Ambulatory     diagnosis     (10- 

mllllon   days) 37,000 

(2)  Consolidating  maternity  and 

pediatric  beds   (1.5  million 

days)    8.000 

(3 )  Shortening  stays  by  use  of  ex- 

tended care  and  skilled 
nursing  home  beds,  home 
health  services  and  7-day 
operation  of  hospital  (16% 
of  acute  days)  (35  million 
days)    126.000 

(4)  Less  surgery:  3.7  million  fewer 

operations  i>erformed,  26 
million  fewer  bed  days  re- 
quired        87.000 


Number  of  acute  beds  un- 
necessary and  therefore 
not  needing  to  t>e  re- 
placed or  modernized 
over  30-year  pyerlod 
under  a  new  system 258,  000 

Annual  Savings  (Current  Waste). — Capi- 
tal cost  for  258,000  unnecessary  beds  based 
on  $9  billion  expenditure  spread  over  10  to 
40  years.  (Assumed  35,000  cost  per  bed,  $50,- 
000  less  cost  of  an  equal  number  of  skilled 
nursing  home  or  ECP  beds  at  $15,000  con- 
struction cost),  $575  million. 


OPERATING    COST    SAYINGS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

By   reduction   of   25   perecnt   In   sur- 
gery— 

(a)  Hospital  blUs  (25  percent  fewer 

surgical  admissions  and  stays; 

3.7  million  cases) 1.600 

(b)  Surgeons'    bUls     (average    bUl 

$200  X  3.7  million  unneces- 
sary surgical  procedures) 740 

(c)  Net  savings  by  adopting  7-day 

week  (half  a  day  per  admls- 
misslon  times  $50  per  day )  . .       700 

(d)  Increase  physician  productivity 

through  expanded  group  prac- 
tice (develop  groups  serving 
60  million  consumers) 3.600 

(e)  Control  fees  of  physicians    (10 

percent  of  $11.9  bUllon  ex- 
penditure for  private  physi- 
cians)    1,190 

(f)  Reduction  of  hospitalization  by 

ambulatory  testing  (5  percent 
of  27  million  short-term  days 
at  $70  per  day) 4<X) 

(g)  Reduce  hospitalization  by  short- 

ening of  stays  ( 1  day  per  ad- 
mission for  all  admissions)  by 
redesign  of  benefit  structure, 
and  effective  utilization  re- 
view to  Include  ECF  and  home 
health  services 1,800 

(h)  Unnecessary  administrative- 
overhead  expense  of  private 
health   insurance 1,100 

(1)   Improve  selection  and  delivery  of 

drugs  and  medicines 600 

(J)   Systemlze      matemlty-pedlatrlc 

services   260 

(k)  Extend  paraprofesslonal  support 

of  dentists 200 

(1)   Coordinate  mental  health  with 

other  health  services 200 

SAVINGS  BESTTLTINC  FROM  COORDINATION  OF 
TRIPARTITE    SYSTEMS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Medicaid  administration  Improved 400 

Reduction  In  uncoordinated  demand  on 

physicians 700 

Reduction  In  uncoordinated  use  of  fa- 
cilities  500 


REA'S  STARVATION  DIET  ADDS  TO 
ADMINISTRATION'S  DISMAL  RU- 
RAL RECORD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently joined  with  26  Senators  to  send 
a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  the 
release  of  $20  million  which  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  loans  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

The  need  for  these  funds  is  reaching 
the  crucial  stage.  The  entire  Nation  Is 
currently  faced  with  the  distinct  possi- 
bility of  electric  blackouts  and  brown- 
outs this  summer  and  beyond. 

As  of  April  1  of  this  year,  there  was 
a  backlog  of  REA  loan  applications  of 
some  $377  million,  and  another  $182  mil- 
lion in  applications  are  anticipated  to 
be  submitted  by  June  30,  1970.  During 
fiscal  year  1971  an  additional  $464  mil- 
lion in  applications  will  be  submitted. 

In  Minnesota  our  figures  Include  a 
current  loan  backlog  of  $2  million;  an 
additional  $18.6  million  in  applications 
will  be  submitted  by  June  30;  and  a 
State  high  of  $76  million  in  applications 
are  to  be  submitted  during  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Thus,  Minnesota's  total  backlog 
through  next  year  will  be  $96,556,800 — 
second  only  to  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Yet  the  administration  continues  to 
hold  back  $20  million  which  could  help 
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to  alleviate  this  problem — $20  million, 
I  must  repeat,  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated. 

To  underscore  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  prepared  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  Also,  to  reflect  the 
Minnesota  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  series  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  various  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Anticipated  backlog  of  loan  applications  on 
June  30,  1970,  and  June  30.  1971 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Backlog  of  loan  applications,  April  I, 

1970   

Applications  to  be  submitted  April  1, 
1970,  to  June  30,  1970..- 


Less — Balance  of  loan  funds  available 
from  $346  million  loan  program —   —126 


Backlog  of  loan  applications,  July  1, 

1970 433 

Applications  to  be  submitted,  July  1, 

1970,  to  June  30,  1971 464 


377 


182 


Total  applications  to  be  consid- 
ered in  fiscal  year  1971 897 

REA  loan  fund  budget  request,  fiscal 

1971    -345 


Total  to  be  considered,  last  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1970 


559 


Backlog  of  loan  applications,  July  1, 
1971    


553 


BREAKDOWN  OF  LOAN  REQUESTS  BY  STATE 


StJte 


Apt 


Loan 
backlog 
I,  1970 


Applicslions 

to  be 

submitted 

Apr.  l.I970to 

June  30.  1970 


AppI  lotions 

to  be 

submitted 

July  1,1970  to 

June  30.  1971 


Total 


SUte 


Loan 

backlog 

Apr.  1,  1970 


Applications 

to  be 

submitted 

Apr.  1,1970  to 

June  30, 1970 


Applications 

to  be 

submitted 

Julyl.l970lo 

June  30,  1971 


Total 


Alabama $2,165,000  J2.635.0OO 

Alaska 11.2M.000 

Arizona 1,034.000  10,030.000 

Arkansas 34.639,000  5.509.900 

California 130.000  

Colorado 8.428.000  13,825,100 

Florida 8.0O4.0OO  7.418.300 

Georgia 1.6«4.000  9.009.104 

Idaho 920.000 

Illinois 2.183.000  1.592,800 

Indiana 3,848.000  450.000 

Iowa 41.645,000  3.188.340 

Kansas 2.031.000  1.589.347 

Kentucky 90.867.536  8.782.464 

Loursiana 1,390.000  3,000.000 

Maine 17.000  2.316.000 

Maryland 2,010.000 

Michigan 10.179.000  3,584,000 

Minnesota 2.057.000  18.617,000 

Mississiopi 2.917.000  1.158,000 

Missouri... 13,969.000  5.665.400 


$16.  467. 000 

10.  090.  OOO 

19.370.000 

12.276.100 

981.000 

30.719.895 

13.538.000 

12, 049. 705 

2. 030. 000 

10. 550.  000 

5.123.450 

4. 196.  700 

4.411,600 

11.662.400 

9.517.266 


13.648.000 
75. 882. 800 
18,  785, 193 
15,991.410 


$21,267,000 
21.374,000 
30. 454. 000 
52.  452. 000 

1.111.000 
52,972,995 
28,960.300 
22.  742, 809 

2, 950, 000 
14,325.800 

9.421.450 
49. 030. 040 

8,031,947 

111,312,400 

13. 907. 266 

2.333.000 

2.010.000 
27,411,000 
96.556.800 
22, 880, 193 
35.625.810 


Montana $2,891,000 

Nebraska 3.395.000 

New  Mexico 4,077,988  , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 14,542,000 

North  Dakota 700.000 

Ohio 4.265.000 

Oklahoma 52.723.000 

Oregon 667.000 

Pennsylvania 1,710,000 

South  Carolina 19,507,000 

South  Dakota 459,000 

Tennessee 2.625.000 

Te«a$ 22.286.736 

Utah 2.276.000 

Vermont 1.365.000 

Virginia 2.837,000 

Washington 596,000 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 630,000 

Wyoming 


$11,629,903 

soo.m 

6. 026,  000 
12.169,000 

2.  502. 000 
4.983.685 
2.016.000 
2. 885.  000 
3. 356.  000 

3,  458,  000 
550,000 

15.362.815 

"""2."  666.' 666" 

1.600.000 
5. 243.  OOO 


3.946.733 
2.670,000 


$3. 205. 000 

5. 004. 368 

8, 005. 000 

500.000 

13.788.000 

23.991.000 
3.610.000 
7. 096.  000 
3. 298. 800 
2. 452. 000 
5. 630. 000 
8.616.784 
9. 168.  000 

48.  854,  500 
1,460,000 
3,000.000 

10.090.327 

2.  796.  700 

100.000 

12.000.000 
4.059.000 


$8,096,000 
20,029.271 
12.082.988 

1,300,000 
34. 356. 000 
36. 380. 000 
10.377.000 
64.802.685 

5.981.800 

7.  047. 000 
28. 493. 000 
12,533.784 
12,343,000 
86,504.051 

3.  736.  000 

6. 365.  OOO 
14.572.327 

8. 635.  700 

100,000 

16, 576. 733 

6.  729. 000 


BLTTE      EaRTH-NICOIXTT      COOPERATnrE 

Electmc  Association. 

Mankato,  Minn.,  May  12,  1970. 
Hon.  WALTxa  P.  Mono  ALE, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washin^on.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your 
support  for  an  Increase  In  the  appropriations 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  loan  program. 

We  have  not  had  a  loan  for  17  years.  We 
have  had  an  application  In  for  one  for  more 
than  a  year  but  none  has  been  g'^nted  as 
vet  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds. 

Our  reserves  are  being  depleted  quite  rap- 
Idly  We  have  in  our  office  right  now  several 
plats  of  developments  totaling  980  lots. 
There  is  also  a  7-up  bottling  plant,  a  large 
high  school,  a  small  factory,  two  industrial 
sites  and  In  addition  350  acres  have  been 
taken  into  the  city  limits  with  water  and 
sewer  now  being  put  In.  This  area  could 
have  a  lot  of  development  and  all  of  it  is 
In  our  service  area 

All  of  the  above  takes  a  lot  of  Investment 
on  our  part.  Orders  for  material  have  to  be 
placed  months  In  advance  because  of  the 
long  delivery  problem.  These  materials  are 
being  delivered  now.  making  considerable  In- 
roads on  our  cash  reserves.  StUl  there  is  no 
loan  In  sight  and  It  would  appear  we  will 
have  quite  a  problem. 

We  are  therefore  hopeful  you  might  look 
favorably  on  Increasing  the  REA  appropria- 
tions and  the  immediate  release  of  the  $20 
million  now  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Sincerely, 

Cai,  Palmerston. 

Todd-Wadena  Electric  Co-opebattve, 

Wadena.  Minn.,  May  15.  1970. 
Hon    Walter  P.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  are  enclosing 
a  copy  of  our  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 
President  requesting  his  support  for  the 
rural  electrification  program. 


We  know  that  you  have  always  supported 
our  program  in  the  past  and  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  it.  U  there  is  anything  that 
you  can  do  for  us  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion, we  know  that  we  will  have  your  sup- 
port. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Cooperatively  yours, 

Paul  Richter. 
General  Manager. 


Todo-Wadena  Electric  Co-operative, 

Wadena,  Minn.,  May  15, 1970. 
The  F»REsn)ENT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  This  letter  Is  being  written 
to  ask  your  Administration's  supp>ort  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  for  adequate  funds  for 
an  expanding  rural  electrification  program. 

Monetary  requirements  in  the  Immediate 
years  ahead  will  far  exceed  the  demands  of 
the  past.  Our  own  electric  cooperative  is  a 
typical  example.  Since  1941  we  have  received 
loans  totalling  82.824,000.  The  last  loan  was 
made  In  1959.  Since  1959  our  cooperative  has 
invested  $723,000  of  Its  earnings  In  its  elec- 
tric plant  to  meet  the  electric  needs  of  Its 
members. 

Our  most  recent  studies  show  that  we  will 
need  $666,000  to  be  invested  in  electric  plant 
in  1970-71.  An  additional  $1,445,000  will  be 
needed  by  January  1.  1979.  These  funds  are 
needed  for  normal  growth  of  the  system — 
any  unusual  developments  would  Increase 
the  need  sharply. 

We  request  that  Immediate  attention  be 
given  to  two  very  Important  matters  in- 
volved now  In  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Authorize  release  of  $20,000,000  which 
has  already  been  authorized  for  fiscal  1970 
but  which  ia  being  retained  by  the  Budget 
Bureau.  While  the  retained  amount  is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total,  its  release 
would  certainly  help  fill  some  of  the  critical 
loan  requirements  existing  now. 


2.  We  request  support  for  the  request  now 
before  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees for  $745  million  for  fiscal  1971.  While 
this  Is  a  substantial  Increase  over  1970  au- 
thorizations, it  Is  not  unreasonable  when  it 
is  considered  that  total  loan  applications  for 
1971  will  be  $897  million.  Increased  loan  au- 
thorizations are  particularly  needed  for  fiscal 
1971.  It  Is  expected  that  loan  requirements 
after  fiscal  1971  will  be  partially  supple- 
mented with  funds  from  the  newly  formed 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation. 

Our  nation's  urban  problems  are  directly 
Intertwined  with  progress  in  rural  America. 
If  there  be  a  revitallzatlon  in  the  coimtry 
then  a  viable  rural  electrification  program  Is 
essential  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  rural  areas. 

We  believe  that  your  support  for  adequate 
loan  funds  as  outlined  in  this  letter  wUl  help 
relieve  some  of  the  pressures  on  our  cities 
and  also  make  possible  a  better  life  In  rural 
America. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Cooperatively  yours. 

Paul  Richter, 
General  Manager. 

Anoka  Electric  Cooperattve, 

Anoka,  Minn.,  May  12. 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  My  purpose  In 
writing  you  Is  to  express  my  concern  about 
Rural  Electrification  appropriations  and  give 
you  some  information  that  may  be  helpful 
in  making  a  decision  on  the  current  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  Anoka  BHectrlc  Cooperative,  of  which 
I  am  General  Manager,  serves  an  area  north 
of  the  twin  cities  generally  from  Anoka 
west  to  St.  Cloud  and  east  to  the  St.  Croix 
and  this  Includes  several  suburban  com- 
munities. 

We  are  in  a  rapidly  growing  area  where  the 
electrical  load  has  been  doubling  every  five 
years  and  It  takes  a  considerable  amount  of 
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capitfil  and  construction  to  meet  the  needs. 

It  Is  difficult  to  make  an  explanation  In  a 
few  words  so  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
talk  I  made  to  our  members  at  the  annual 
meeting  In  March  which  shows  several  of  the 
points  of  concern.  Also  find  enclosed  a  copy 
of  our  Annual  Report. 

Our  projections  show  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  apply  for  an  REA  loan  in  about 
December  of  1970  and  It  will  be  for  about 
$2,000,000. 

Information  that  we  get  from  REA  in 
Washington  and  from  surveys  taken  by 
NRECA  show  that  there  will  be  a  backlog 
of  loan  applications  on  July  1.  1970  of  over 
$400,000,000. 

Indications  are  that  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $345,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  7/1/70-6/30/71  and  this  will  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  needs.  Enclosed  Is  an 
NRECA  summary  of  the  anticipated   needs. 

There  is  considerable  emphasis  on  trying 
to  cut  down  the  trend  of  people  moving  to 
the  cities  and  to  encourage  rural  develop- 
ment and  It  doesn't  seem  consistent  to  have 
the  people  either  stay  in  or  move  to  the  rural 
areas  if  we  aren't  able  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  in  these  areas.  Electricity  is  an  essen- 
tial need. 

As  you  know,  the  REA's  have  been  working 
on  a  self  financing  plan  which  is  progressing. 
We  expect  to  obtain  a  request  soon  to  make 
our  Initial  investments  in  this  organization. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  this  supple- 
mental financing  will  generate  only  about 
$30,000,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Further, 
It  is  doubtful  that  there  will  be  any  money 
available  for  generating  facilities.  We  pur- 
chase our  electricity  from  Rural  Cooperative 
Power  Association  at  Ell  River  and  estimates 
show  that  a  new  plant  will  be  needed  in 
1976.  Commitments  to  build  this  plant  should 
be  made  during  the  next  year.  Every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  how  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  is  being  explored,  but  so  far  a  solu- 
tion has  not  been  found. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  that  priorities  must  be  established.  We 
know  that  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  determine 
where  these  priorities  should  be. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  loans  and  services 
we  have  received  from  REA.  However.  I  felt 
that  I  should  write  and  express  our  concern 
for  the  future. 

A  solution  would  be  to  Influence  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  release  a  $20,000,000 
contingency  fund  appropriated  for  this  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  and  to  Increase  the  budget 
request   of   $345,000,000  for  next   year, 

I  know  that  your  attention  and  help  on 
this  will  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly, 

Milton  S.  Olberg, 

General  Manager. 


Roseau  Electric  Cooperative  Inc.. 

Roseau,  Minn.,  May  14, 1970. 
Subject:    Rural   Electrification   Administra- 
tion Loan  Funds 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification program  is  in  serious  need  of  ad- 
ditional funds,  to  be  loaned  to  the  electric 
cooperatives,  throughout  the  nation. 

Our  own  cooperative  is  in  need  of  $418,000, 
for  which  we  expect  to  file  application  In 
the  last  half  of  1970.  Because  of  the  large 
backlog  of  loan  applications,  new  applica- 
tions and  limited  funds  available.  REA  will 
be  way  short  in  being  able  to  take  care  of 
all  of  the  needs. 

I  would  therefore  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance possible  in  releasing  the  $20  million, 
which  has  been  approved  by  congress  and 
is  now  held  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Also,  your  assistance  will  be  appreciated  for 


increased   appropriations  for  fiscal  year  of 
1971  to  $745  million. 
Sincerely, 

M.  A.  Haslerttd, 

Manager. 


Red  Lake  Electric  Cooperative  Inc., 

Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.,  May  13  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  mailed  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  status  of  REA  loan  funds. 
We  urge  your  support  in  appropriating  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  program. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  M.  Kleven. 

Manager. 

Mat  12,  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsmENT:  Being  a  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  which  serves  3500  rural 
member  consumers  with  rural  electric  jKJwer 
in  a  4  County  area  in  northwestern  Min- 
nesota, we  are  vitall  ■  concerned  with  the 
current  status  of  Rural  Electrification  loan 
funds.  It  is  our  understanding  that  only  345 
million  ii,  being  recommended  for  REA  for 
1970-71,  whereas  the  NRECA  Indicates 
through  their  survey,  that  applications  for 
loan  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  will  exceed  550 
million. 

In  our  particular  case  we  are  at  a  point 
where  we  are  forced  to  use  our  reserve  funds 
and  our  advance  payments  to  meet  our 
quarterly  loan  payments.  How  long  we  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  do  this  is  question- 
able. REA  has  a  regulation  that  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  whose  Uquidable  reserve 
funds  excess  8%  of  plant  are  not  eligible  for 
loan  funds.  This,  we  understand.  Is  forced 
on  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
due  to  the  shortage  of  loan  funds.  We  do  not 
feel  that  our  reserve  funds  are  excessive.  In 
fact,  at  the  10%  level,  whlcn  is  our  Uquidable 
reserve  at  this  time,  there  -S  a  question  in 
our  mind  if  this  is  adequate  far  from  being 
excessive. 

We  are  in  and  serve  an  area  that  Is  much 
in  need  of  development,  having  been  de- 
clared a  distressed  area  for  a  number  of  years 
and  now  with  the  economic  situation  im- 
proving we  must  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
service  to  these  people  as  they  move  Into 
our  service  area. 

Our  current  supply  of  adequate  wholesale 
power  is  not  questionable  at  the  moment, 
however  our  future  power  supply  will  be  In 
question  if  adequate  funds  are  not  appro- 
priated for  generation  and  transmission  in- 
stallations as  well  as  distribution. 

The  records  of  the  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives have  been  unmatched  for  payback  to 
the  Government.  There  are  a  number  of 
Government  programs  that  are  outright 
grants  and  subsidies.  However,  the  rural 
electric  program  Is  a  payback  program 
with  interest.  The  records  will  show  that  the 
element  of  risk  as  far  as  the  Government  Is 
concerned,  is  practically  non-existent.  We 
know  of  few  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
who  are  In  any  way  delinquent  in  their 
payments.  However,  If  adequate  loan  funds 
are  not  appropriated  you  can  see  where  this 
could  become  a  serious  problem  with  many 
of  us. 

May,  we,  therefore,  as  a  Rural  Electric 
power  supplier,  urge  your  support  In  rec- 
ommendation that  loan  funds  for  the  rural 
electrification  program  be  increased  to  me 
at  the  coming  needs  of  the  rural  electric 
program. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  M.  Kleven. 

Manager. 


Red  RrvER  Vallet  Cooperative  Power, 

Halstad.  Minn..  May  12, 1970. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President;  I  am  writing  to  you  re- 
garding the  dire  need  for  additional  loan 
funds  in  our  area  and  over  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Red  River  Val- 
ley Cooperative  Power  Association  have  de- 
layed making  &ny  additional  requests  for 
loans  from  REA  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  Investing 
as  much  as  possible  of  our  own  funds  and 
also  delaying  as  much  as  possible,  expansion 
and  proper  maintenance  of  our  system. 

We  are  very  shortly  approaching  the  point 
where  we  will  have  to  ask  REA  for  additional 
loan  fvmds  to  serve  our  present  consumers 
and  others  who  decide  to  build  homes  In  the 
rural  areas.  I  would  like  to  encourage  you  to 
release  the  twenty  million  dollars  in  loan 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  but  frozen  by  bureau  budget 
at  the  present  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  request  your  support  of 
the  Important  power  supply  program  for  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  who  at  the  present  time, 
generate  a  very  small  percentage  of  their 
needed  capacity  through  the  lack  of  these 
loan  funds  to  build  facilities. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  consideratloQ 
of  these  requests. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  S.  Ogard, 
General  Manager. 

Stearns  Cooperative 

Electric  Association, 
Melrose,  Minn..  May  18. 1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  As  the  general 
manager  of  a  rural  electric  distribution  co- 
operative, I  would  like  to  express  my  views  on 
the  vital  need  for  the  continued  financial 
support  of  the  cooperatives. 

We  all  realize  that  government  expendi- 
tures are  of  the  utmost  Importance,  and  that 
they  are  continually  growing,  as  are  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  life.  But  consider  what  rural 
life  would  be  like  today,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
many  rural  electric  cooperatives  that  serve 
the  fjeople  in  the  rural  areas.  Therefore,  I 
find  it  imperative  that  I  ask  for  your  assist- 
ance In  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  which 
have  been  appropriated,  In  order  that  we  may 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  electric  service, 
which  is  growing  so  rapidly.  In  our  local  area 
there  are  numerous  housing  developments 
under  construction,  or  they  are  in  the  process 
of  being  developed.  The  acquisition  of  funds, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  these  needs.  Is  put- 
ting us  in  a  very  difficult  situation. 

NRECA  has  pointed  out  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  that  an  appropriation  of 
Seven  Hundred  and  Forty-Five  million  is 
needed  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1971,  in  order 
that  the  level  of  REA  loan  application  back- 
log become  more  manageable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  REC's  have 
made  their  loan  and  interest  payments  on 
time,  In  addition  to  advance  payments  on 
their  loans,  do  you  not  think  that  the  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  rural  pyeople  is  one 
which  should  merit  your  serious  considera- 
tion? 

Injihese  times,  when  there  is  so  much  un- 
rest among  the  young  people  of  our  country, 
the  REC's  are  trying  to  ge*  them  back  on  an 
even  keel,  to  educate  them  In  the  operation 
of  the  government  of  our  country,  and  stop 
the  strife  which  seems  to  be  tearing  our 
society  apart. 

We  fully  realize  that  we  are  but  one  spoke 
in  a  large  wheel,  but  as  In  any  wheel,  eacii 
spoke  strengthens  the  wheel.  Thus,  we  be- 
lieve it  Is  a  requisite  that  favorable  consider- 
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atlon  be  given  to  the  granting  of  loan  funds. 
which  will  greatly  help  In  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  rural  areas. 

In  closing,  I  have  one  more  request  to 
make,  and  that  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Budget 
t>e  Instructed  to  Immediately  release  the 
T»-enty  Million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  ascal  year,  which  has  been  frozen,  and 
Is  so  desperately  needed  by  the  rural  electric 
coop>ei^tlves. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Besna&o  W.  Peierabemd. 

General  Manager. 


SotmrwESTESN   Minnesota 

COOPXRAXrVK    Electbic. 
Pipestone,  Minn.^  May  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Walttk  P.  Mondalk, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington,   D.C. 

De.\s  Senator  Mondalk:  Tour  help  and 
support  Is  most  urgently  needed  for  In- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  backlog  of  electric  loan  applications 
is  expected  to  be  $433,000,000  by  the  close 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  1970.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  rural  electric  systems  will  be 
submitting  loan  applications  totaling  an- 
other $464,000,000  during  fiscal  1971.  The 
President's  budget  requests  a  -program  of 
8345.000.000  for  the  coming  year.  If  REA  has 
to  consider  applications  totaling  almost 
$900,000,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1971.  the 
backlog  of  applications  will  exceed  $550,- 
000. OOO,  leaving  many  cooperatives  out  of 
funds  and  facing  the  prospect  of  having  to 
delay  maintenance  or  postpone  needed  sys- 
tem Improvements  or  delay  new  construction. 

The  immediate  and  long-term  conse- 
quences of  the  shortage  of  REA  loan  funds 
could  be  disastrous  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
A  rebuilding  of  the  rural  areas  is  vital  If 
the  migratory  flow  to  the  cities  is  to  be 
slowed  or  reversed.  Adequate  and  dependable 
electric  power  is  a  prime  necessity  In  order 
to  attract  and  hold  the  rural  population. 

Generation  loans  will  be  needed  to  ease 
the  severe  power  shortages  that  will  be  fac- 
ing the  Industry  shortly.  The  restrictions 
placed  on  power  supply  loans  Is  severely 
limiting  the  ability  of  power  supply  systems 
to  adequately  plan  for  meeting  the  growing 
needs  of  the  distribution  co-ops  they  serve. 

We  will  appreciate  assurances  of  your 
support  in  obtaining  adequate  loan  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  recognition  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  program  needs. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Masvtn   Beyers. 

President. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
view of  this  correspondence  reveals  that 
the  release  of  the  frozen  $20  million  is 
not  the  only  problem  facing  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  The  current  admin- 
istration has  placed  them  on  a  starva- 
tion diet  with  other  policies  as  well. 

IXiring  the  previous  administration 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
tackled  the  crucial  bottleneck  of  whole- 
sale power  supply. 

The  REA  Administrator  issued  REA's 
"Third  Criterion"  on  generation  and 
transmis-Nion  policy.  This  made  clear  that 
REA  would  fund  G.  &  T.  facilities  in  those 
situations  where  the  co-ops  needed  their 
own  wholesale  power  sources  to  protect 
their  "security  and  effectiveness"  as 
permanent  parts  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry  to  serve  rural  America. 

In  the  8  years  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son administration  the  REA  approved 
G.  ti  T.  loans  totaling  $1.300.000,000 — 30 
percent  more  than  had  been  loaned  for 


such  purposes  during  the  entire  25  previ- 
ous years  of  REA's  history. 

These  loans  nearly  doubled  the  total 
generating  capacity  of  REA-financed 
rural  systems.  Thirteen  new  power  sup- 
ply systems  were  financed  for  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Now  we  have  an  REA  which  has 
rescinded  the  "Third  Criterion,"  and 
which  has  not  approved  one  single  gen- 
erating loan  of  any  significance.  There 
are  pending  in  REA  today  more  than 
S260  million  in  G.  &  T.  applications. 

The  administration  is  also  stretching 
loan  dollars  by  various  devices  includ- 
ing drastically  cutting  back  on  the 
amounts  of  loan  applications  and  by  the 
imposition  of  extremely  restrictive  finan- 
cial policies  on  borrowers. 

As  an  illustration,  one  Minnesota  loan 
application  of  $560,000  was  approved  for 
only  $300,000,  and  two  loan  applica- 
tions of  $490,000  and  $457,000  were  sim- 
ply dropped  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration's  listing. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  growing 
need  for  capital  brought  on  by  the  con- 
stant rise  in  demand  for  electric  service, 
the  administration  is  severely  cutting  its 
loan  fund  authorization.  These  reduc- 
tions, on  the  top  of  damage  done  by  un- 
controlled inflation,  are  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  some  rural  electric 
systems. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  forcing 
rural  electric  systems  to  deplete  their 
financial  resources  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  This  restrictive  policy  is  forcing 
more  and  more  systems  to  delay  con- 
struction, postpone  the  heavying  up  of 
facilities,  turn  away  new  consumers,  use 
hand-to-mouth  operations  which  threat- 
en credit  rating,  and  pose  problems  in 
meeting  payrolls. 

The  continuation  of  these  practices 
will  eventually  bring  about  an  erosion  of 
the  capability  of  rural  electric  systems 
to  carry  out  their  utility  responsibilities 
in  their  service  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  situation  is 
just  another  example  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  retreat  from  its  former 
leadership  in  the  field  of  rural  area 
development. 

This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  The  REA 
Administrator  has  announced,  for  ex- 
ample, that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  REA 
will  no  longer  consider  section  5  con- 
sumer loans  for  electrically  operated  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes. 

While  this  authority  has  always  been 
used  sparingly  and  only  In  cases  of  cru- 
cial necessity,  it  has  been  used  to  make 
possible  significant  industrial  projects  in 
the  rural  service  areas  of  the  REA- 
financed  cooperatives. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  is  most  dis- 
turbing to  me  since  I  know  the  value  of 
rural  electrification  to  the  futxire  well- 
being  of  rural  America.  I  await  the 
President's  reaction  to  our  letter  with 
great  interest  since  it  might  well  set  the 
record  straight  on  his  Intentions  for  rural 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrmK  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  11, 1970. 
The  President, 
The    White   House, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Congress  last  year  ap- 
propriated $365  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  REA  loans  to  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  $20 
million  of  that  appropriation  has  not  yet 
been  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  rural  electric  pro- 
gram falls  roughly  $400  million  below  the 
amount  needed  In  order  for  the  nearly  one 
thousand  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  meet 
growing  demand  for  service,  we  feel  that  the 
release  of  the  additional  $20  million  appro- 
priated by  Congress  is  urgently  necessary. 
The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  their  needs  for  additional  growtii 
capital,  have  undertaken  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  some  funds  will  be  available 
for  lending  by  this  corporation  early  next 
year.  However.  CPC  is  presently  still  In  its 
formative  stages  and  cannot  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  capital  requirements  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  at  the  present 
time. 

Because  of  the  present  shortage  of  loan 
funds,  many  rural  electric  systems  through- 
out the  United  States  are  being  forced  to 
reduce  their  work  force  or  cutback  to  a  four- 
day  work  week,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
that  residents  of  rural  areas  are  not  going 
to  get  the  type  of  electric  service  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The  release  of  the  additional  $20  million 
now  being  held  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
certainly  will  not  solve  all  of  the  capital  re- 
quirements   of    these    cooperatives.    It    will, 
however,  allow   the  REA  to  make  loans   in 
those  Instances  of  pressing  need.  We.  there- 
fore, respectfully  urge  you  to  release  this  $20 
million  at  the  earliest  possible  date  before  the 
close  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Fred 
R.  Harris,  Ralph  Yarborough,  Quentin 
N.  Burdick.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Vance 
Hartke,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Harrison 
A.  WllUams,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,   War- 
ren    G.     Magnuson,     Frank     Church. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  Mike  Mansfield,  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle.    Frank    E.    Moss,    Eugene   J.    Mc- 
Carthy,   Thomas    J.    Mclntyre,    Mike 
Gravel.  Albert  Gore,  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son.   Gale    W.    McGee.    Birch    Bayh, 
George  McGovern.  Stuart  Symington, 
William   Proxmlre,   U.S.   Senators. 


TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN  THIRD  AN- 
NUAL HIGH  SCHOOL  OPINION  POLL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  recently  sponsored 
its  third  annual  high  school  opinion  poll. 
Once  more  the  turnout  of  participating 
students  was  nothing  short  of  phe- 
nomenal. 

Nearly  12,000  ballots  were  cast  by  stu- 
dents from  15  Metropolitan  Tucson  high 
schools.  These  students  represent  almost 
60  percent  of  the  total  student  popula- 
tion in  Tucson.  This  is  an  overwhelming 
response  as  anyone  who  studies  polls  will 
know,  and  I  want  to  express  here  and 
now  my  great  pride  in  the  youth  of  Tuc- 
son for  displaying  such  a  mature  interest 
In  significant  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national matters. 

Their  active  and  responsible  participa- 
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tion  in  the  Daily  Citizen  poll  gives  the 
lie  to  the  distorted  image  of  young  Amer- 
icans which  the  major  TV  networks  and 
liberal  eastern  newspapers  are  feeding 
us.  Mr.  President,  the  answers  given  in 
response  to  this  poll  show  that  our  young 
Aniericans  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  think- 
ing for  themselves.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fair  distribution  of  opinion  expressed  by 
the  students,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  signs 
that  these  young  people  would  flock  to 
the  polls  in  one  mass  block. 

The  questions  asked  are  quite  prob- 
ing. They  range  across  the  board  from 
inquiries  that  stay  close  to  home  to  ones 
that  explore  leading  national  issues. 

For  example,  the  poll  asked  students: 

Do  Tucson  area  police  enforce  the  law 
fairly? 

Senators  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  84  percent  of  the  Tucson  high  school 
students  responded  that  the  police  do 
carry  out  their  duties  fairly  all  the  time 
or  most  of  the  time. 

Another  locally  oriented  question 
sought  the  students'  opinions  on  what 
they  believe  might  "be  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  future  traflQc  problems  in  Tuc- 
son?" This  is  clearly  a  question  which 
citizens  in  all  cities  should  be  asking 
themselves  and  again  the  students'  varied 
responses  indicate  their  awareness  of  the 
most  important,  contemporary  issues. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Tucson  stu- 
dents gave  their  views  on  such  matters 
as  what  "poses  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
natural  environment,"  what  is  "the  major 
factor  leading  to  crime  today,"  and 
"whether  American  courts  are  too  easy 
or  too  hard." 

One  response,  which  holds  enlighten- 
ment for  those  who  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  the  voluntary  military,  bears  out  what 


I  have  long  been  saying  to  anyone  who 
will  listen.  There  is  a  suflBcient  number 
of  civic-minded  and  patriotic  citizens 
who  are  ready  to  serve  in  the  defense  of 
their  country,  voluntarily,  so  that  our 
national  security  would  not  be  weakened 
by  establishing  a  fully  voluntary  mili- 
tary service. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  young 
men  who  answered  the  Daily  Citizen  poll 
said  that  they  felt  "the  best  way  to 
serve  your  country"  is  in  the  military.  It 
is  this  kind  of  thinking  that  I  believe 
will  motivate  enough  men  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  our  military  forces  to  main- 
tain a  force  of  some  2.5  to  3  million  mem- 
bers. All  that  is  called  for,  and  Indeed 
is  demanded  by  reasons  of  equity,  is  that 
reasonable  improvements  in  pay  and  con- 
ditions of  service  be  put  into  effect  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  a  military 
career  as  compared  with  civilian  oppor- 
tunities. 

Another  response  that  is  revealing  to 
me  Is  the  fact  that  67  percent  of  the 
students  registered  their  lack  of  "sym- 
pathy with  the  SI>S,  Black  Panthers,  and 
other  militants."  Only  17  percent  claimed 
to  hold  any  sympathy  with  these  groups. 

Once  again  the  reply  repudiates  the 
false  picture  which  liberal  reporters  have 
created  by  their  endless  overexposure  of 
the  antics  and  anarchy  committed  by  a 
small  minority  of  young  Americans.  This 
response  shows  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  young  people  refuse  to  be  led 
along  by  demagogs. 

The  way  our  students  in  Tucson  an- 
swered this  question  and  the  several 
others  contained  in  the  poll  confirms  my 
belief  that  this  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple is  the  finest  one  that  has  ever  come 
along. 

Their  challenging,  probing  minds  serve 


them  well  in  being  able  to  analyze  issues 
and  to  think  things  through  for  them- 
selves. Unlike  many  of  their  elders,  these 
students  are  obviously  willing  to  ques- 
tion what  they  read  and  what  they  watch 
in  the  mass  media. 

In  fact,  their  independent  thinking 
goes  so  far  that  38  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents replied  "no"  to  question  No.  19, 
which  reads : 

"Win  this  poll  accTirately  reflect  the  opin- 
ion of  high  school  students  In  Tucson?" 

With  this  kind  of  perceptiveness,  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  be  able  to  pull  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  these  future  voters. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  am 
ready  to  reveal  that  the  questions  used 
in  the  poll  were  prepared  by  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  paper  by  the  students 
themselves.  To  my  mind,  this  under- 
scores the  intense  interest  and  concern 
with  vital  matters  that  students  have 
today.  It  reveals  a  mature  grasp  of  com- 
plex national  issues  and  makes  me  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  our  Ameri- 
can educational  system. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  for  sponsoring  the 
high  school  opinion  poll  and  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  many  thousands  of 
students  who  have  let  us  in  Government 
know  of  their  positions  on  matters  of 
vital  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Tucson 
poll  may  receive  the  wide  audience  that 
it  warrants,  and  so  that  the  general  pub- 
lic might  better  be  able  to  see  the  way 
responsible  young  citizens  choose  to  ex- 
press themselves,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poll  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


FINAL  RESULTS-TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN'S  1970  HIGH  SCHOOL  OPINION  POLL— 11,769  BALLOTS  CAST 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girts 

Votes 

Percent 

Votes 

Percent 

Votes 

Percent 

Votes 

Percent 

Votes 

Percent 

Votes 

Percent 

1.  Which  do  you  think  poses  the 

7.  Which  one  of  these  political 

greatest  threat  to  our 

figures  do  you  admire  the 

natural  environment? 

most? 

Industry 

2,303 

19.99 

1,321 

23.07 

982 

16.95 

George  Wallace 

486 

4.19 

339 

5.87 

147 

2.52 

Irresponsible  citizens 

3,629 

31.51 

1.678 

29.31 

1,951 

33.69 

Richard  Nixon 

2,243 

19.34 

1,154 

19.99 

1,089 

18.70 

Overpopulation 

3,759 

1,040 

785 

32.64 
9.03 
6.81 

1,856 
563 
307 

32.41 
9.83 
5.36 

1.903 
477 
478 

32.86 
8.23 
8.25 

Ted  Kennedy 

Hubert  Humphrey 

3.587 

1,111 

479 

30.93 
9.58 
4.13 

1,527 
561 
311 

26.45 
9.72 
5.38 

2,060 
550 
168 

35.37 

Automobiles 

9.44 

Uncertain 

Spiro  Agnew 

2.88 

2.  Do  you  have  confidence  in  the 

None 

3.688 

31.80 

1,879 

32.55 

1.809 

31.06 

integrity  and  competence  of 

8.  Are  Americin  courts: 

our  city  officials? 

Too  easy 

3.707 

31.95 

2.021 

34.98 

1,686 

28.94 
14.3ff 

Yes...               

3,355 
5,741 

28.97 
49.58 

1,579 
3.056 

27.37 
52.99 

1.776 
2.68S 

30.55 
46.19 

Too  hard    

1,763 
4,125 

15.19 
35.56 

930 
1.929 

16.10 
33.39 

833 
2,196 

Ha 

About  right 

37.70 

No  opinion 

2,4<3 

21.44 

1,132 

19.62 

1,351 

23.24 

No  opinion 

2,005 

17.28 

896 

15.51 

1,109 

19.04 

3.  What  is  the  best  way  to  serve 

9.  Do  you  sumpathize  with  the 

your  country? 

S  D  S.,  Black  Panthers,  and 

Education 

3.726 

32.35 

1.625 

28.36 

2.101 

36.31 

other  militants? 

Military 

2,423 

21.04 

1.597 

27.87 

826 

14.27 

Yes 

2,050 

17.66 

1,020 

17.66 

1,030 

17.66 

Vista 

1,093 

9.49 

411 

7.17 

682 

11.78 

No 

7,787 

67.10 

4.030 

69.85 

3,754 

64.36 

Peace  Corps 

1,070 

9.29 

395 

6.89 

675 

11.66 

No  opinion 

1.768 

15.23 

720 

12.47 

1.048 

17.96 

Business  industry 

924 

8.02 

549 

9.58 

375 

6.48 

10.  Do  you  think  public  employees 

Civilservice 

672 

5.83 

342 

5.96 

330 

5.70 

(postal,  garbage  workers, 

No  opinion  . 

1,607 

13.95 

610 

14.13 

797 

13  77 

teachers,  police)  should  l^ave 

4.  If  you  witness  a  crime  or 

the  right  to  strike? 

illegal  act.  including  use  of 

Yes 

7.900 

67.99 

3,943 

68.19 

3,957 

67.80 

drugs,  would  you  call 

No.. 

2.976 

25.61 

1,500 

25.94 

1,476 

25.29 

Crime  Check? 

No  opinion 

742 

6.38 

339 

5.86 

403 

6.90 

Yes 

5.572 

48.12 

2.662 

46.16 

2.910 

50.06 

11.  What  do  you  believe  to  l>e  a 

No 

3.871 

33.43 

1,990 

34.51 

1,881 

32.36 

sensible  approach  to  future 

No  opinion 

2.135 

18.44 

1,114 

19.32 

1,021 

17.56 

traffic  problems  in  Tucson? 

5.  Oo  Tucson  area  police  enforce 

Freeway.- 

2,287 

19.70 

1.086 

1&81 

1,201 

20.58 

the  law  fairly? 

Monorails  or  subway 

4,269 

36.78 

2.305 

39.93 

1,964 

33.67 

All  the  time         ...  . 

673 

9,064 

802 

5.80 
78.13 
6.91 

422 

4,412 

439 

7.32 

76.53 

7.61 

251 

4,652 

363 

4.30 

79.72 

6.22 

1-way  streets 

1,014 

1,609 

659 

8.73 

13.86 

5.67 

559 
790 
346 

9  68 

13.68 

5.99 

455 
819 

313 

7.80 

Most  of  the  time 

Public  transportation 

Limited  access  streeb 

14.04 

Never 

5.36 

No  opinion 

I.  061 

9.14 

492 

8.53 

569 

9.75 

No  opinion 

1,767 

15.22 

686 

11.88 

1,081 

18.53 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  Awareness 
House  or  other  drug  rehabil- 

12. The  major  factor  leading  to 

crime  today  is: 

itation  centers  are  of  any 

Poor  police  protection 

678 

5.91 

411 

7.20 

267 

4.63 

value  to  teenagers? 

9,235 

79.45 

4,486 

77.59 

4,749 

81.29 

Too  lenient  courts 

1,523 
2,122 

13.28 
17.51 

918 
1.164 

16.08 
20.39 

605 
958 

10.51 

Yes 

Poverty 

16.64 

No 

1,522 
866 

13.09 
7.45 

803 
492 

13.89 
8.51 

719 
374 

12.30 
6.40 

Gun  laws 

249 
2,430 

21.19 

130 
1,003 

127 
17.57 

119 
1,427 

2.06 

No  opinion 

Drugs 

24.79 

Unconcerned  citizens 

4,462 

38.92 

2.082 

36.47 

2,380 

4L34 
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-^      FINAL  RESULTS-TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZENS  1970  HIGH  SCHOOL  OPINION  POLL-11.769  BALLOTS  CAST-Continued 


Total 


Boy$ 


Girls 


Votes     Percent       Votes     Percent       Votes      Percent 


13.  Should  higli  schools  place  more 

emphasis  on  intramural 

sports  and  less  on  inter- 

scholastic  sports? 

Yes 2.624 

No 6.139 

No  opinion 2.805 

14.  Should  the  schools  take  the 

lead  in  a  movement  to 
tjeautity  America  by  con- 
trolling litter? 

•     Yes 9.432 

No 1.332 

No  opinion 848 

15.  In  the  Mideastcrises.  the  United 

States  should  support— 

Anbt. 232 

Isrart. 2.248 

Stay  neutral 7.051 

No  opinion 2.071 

16.  Should  the  United  States,  to 

prevent  Laos  or  Cambodia 
from  Being  overrun  by 
Communist  forces,  intervene 
with  its  ground  forces  in 
those  countries? 

Yes 3.608 

No 5,008 

No  Opinion 3,043 


ToUl 


Boys 


Girls 


Votes     Percent       Votes     Percent       Votes      Percent 


22.68 
53.06 
24.24 


81.22 
11.47 

7.30 


1.99 
19.37 
60.77 
17.85 


1.321 
3,255 
1,173 


,527 
774 
479 


22.97 
56.61 
20.40 


78.32 
13.39 
8.28 


140  2. 42 

1.494  25.88 

3. 378  58.  53 

759  13. 15 


36.03 
44.21 
19.74 


30.94 

2,093 

42.95 

2,568 

26.10 

1,147 

1,303 
2.884 
1,632 


,905 
558 
369 


92 

754 

3,673 

1.312 


1.514 
2,440 
1.896 


22.39 
49.56 
28.04 


84.10 
9.56 
6.32 


1.57 
12.93 
62,99 
22.50 


25.88 
41.70 
32.41 


17.  How  many  children  do  you 

plan  to  have  when  you  get 

married? 

0 1.033 

1 431 

2 4.659 

3 2,353 

« 1,570 

Or  more 1,490 

18.  Has  the  past  generation  been 

hypocritical,  as  a  group? 

Yes 6.501 

No  3,081 

No  opinion 2  053 

19.  Will  this  poll  accurately  reflect 

the  opinion  ol  high  school 

students  in  Tucson? 

Yes .  5,602 

No...   4,451 

No  opinion 1.601 

20.  Is  organized  religion  meaning- 

ful to  the  needs  ol  youth? 

Yes 5.283 

No 4,542 

No  opinion 1.551 

Number  ol  students  in  opinion 
pool  who  are: 

Female 5  849 

Male 5,795 


8.95 
3.73 
40.38 
20.39 
13.60 
12.91 

617 
218 
2,413 
1,171 
620 
688 

10.77 
3.80 
42.13 
20.44 
10.82 
12.01 

416 
213 
2,246 
1.182 
950 
802 

7.16 
3.66 
38.66 
20.34 
16.35 
13.80 

55.87 
26.48 
17.64 

3,201 
1.550 
1,037 

55.30 
26.77 
17.91 

3,300 
1,531 
1,016 

56.43 
26.18 
17.37 

48,06 
38.19 
13.73 

2.828 

2.136 

832 

48.79 
36.85 
14.35 

2,774 

2.315 

769 

47.35 
39.51 
13.12 

46.43 
39.92 
13.63 

2,450 

2,418 

797 

43.24 
42.68 
14.06 

2.833 

2,124 

754 

49.60 
37.19 
13.20 

50.23 
49.76 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf>.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELD  is  recognized  for  a  time  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
PuLBRiGHT)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  beginning  at  12:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  FROM  MILLER  UPTON. 
PRESIDENT  OF  BELOIT  COLLEGE 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  avail- 
able to  me  a  copy  of  an  open  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  the  president  of  Beloit 
College  in  Beloit.  Wis.,  Dr.  Miller  Upton 
states  in  the  letter  that  he  has  been 
a  conscientious  objector  and  that  his 
\iews  on  the  ending  of  the  war  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  many  in  the  academic 
community.  However,  in  concluding  his 
letter,  he  writes: 

Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number  of  other 
college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  reaffirm 
this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the  whole 
matter  fully  and  objectively.  I  have  to  con- 
cede that  you  have  been  more  faithful  to 
your  leadership  responsibilities  than  we  In 
Academe  have  been  to  our  own. 

With  respect  for  the  tremendous  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
conscientious  way  you  are  bearing  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  you  by  the  profes- 
sional community  of  which  I  am  a  part,  I  re- 
main. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MnxER  XTpton. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PULBRIGHT  TODAY  AFTER 
REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able 


THE   USE   OP   THE   PRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  because  I  am  deep- 
ly troubled  by  the  impact  upon  one  of 
our  colleagues  over  a  situation  which 
has  largely  been  misimderstood  by  the 
public. 

Each  of  us  has  deep  views  on  the  ques- 
tions facing  this  country  today — deep 
issues  which  divide  our  people.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  the  issue  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

I  am  one  of  the  five  Senators  who 
originally  cosponsored  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war. 

Having  cosponsored  that  amendment, 
we  were  inundated  with  mail  and  re- 
quests from  all  over  the  coimtry  for  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Hat- 
field) was  asked  if  he  would  make  avail- 
able his  frank  in  order  to  answer  with  a 
form  letter,  giving  information  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment  to  end  the  war, 
with  specific  details  regarding  the 
amendment. 

The  five  Senators — myself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr,  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Cranston — signed  the  form  letter 
which  was  to  be  enclosed  in  the  mail- 
ing under  Senator  Hatfield's  franking 
privilege,  answering  the  letters  that  had 
come  to  each  of  us,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  all  of  us.  asking  for  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  this  legislative 
issue. 

Subsequent  to  permission  being 
granted  by  Senator  Hatfield  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege,  two 
individuals,  who  were  working  as  volun- 


teers, inserted  in  the  letter  as  an  en- 
closure an  appeal  for  funds  to  support 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

This  action  was  taken  without  the 
knowledge  of  Senator  Hatfield  or  any 
of  the  other  four  Senators  who  had  au- 
thorized proper  use  of  the  frank. 

As  soon  as  the  situation  came  to  the 
attention  of  Senator  Hatfield,  he 
stopped  the  procedure.  He  felt  that  it 
might  be  legal  but.  in  his  view,  there 
was  questionable  propriety  as  to  use  of 
the  frank  for  those  purposes. 

On  May  21,  1970,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
properly  raised  the  question  of  the  use 
of  the  frank. 

This  is  a  blurred  area  which  has  not 
been  well  defined. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  allega- 
tions of  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege. 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  enforcement.  Sev- 
eral years  ago.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment declared  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
individual  conscience,  and  was  a  matter 
for  enforcement  by  Congress  itself  and, 
thus,  the  Post  Office  Department  no 
longer  attempts  to  pass  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  use  of  the  franking  privilege 
by  Members  of  Congress. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  raised  the  point, 
he  made  it  very  clear  that: 

I  directed  my  remarks  not  at  whose  frank 
was  Involved  nor  at  the  other  parts  of  the 
communication.  I  directed  my  remarks  en- 
tirely to  the  communication  signed  by  Sam 
Brown  and  David  Hawk  and  primarily  to  the 
request  for  funds. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  have  singled 
out  no  Senator.  I  have  not  mentioned  any 
Senator.  My  remarks  were  directed  primarily 
at  these  outsiders  and  at  the  raising  of  funds 
behind  the  cloak  of  secrecy  of  a  poet  office 
box. 

Mr,  President,  when  matters  of  this 
kind  are  raised — and  properly  so — there 
is  the  danger  that  they  will  be  misinter- 
preted. 
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I  believe  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  when  I  say  that 
Senator  Hatfield  is  a  man  of  signal 
honor  and  probity.  There  is  no  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  a  greater 
reputation  for  integrity,  rectitude,  and 
for  conducting  himself  is  an  upright 
manner. 

It  is  alien  to  his  spirit  and  his  lifetime 
in  politics  to  say  very  much  in  his  own 
defense. 

When  this  matter  came  to  his  atten- 
tion, he  asked  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  give  a  clear  rule. 
The  committee  declared  that  in  its  opin- 
ion an  unauthorized  use  of  Senator  Hat- 
field's frank  was  illegal.  That  decision 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hatfield,  in  an  open  and  direct  manner. 

Mr.  Hatfield  has  since  paid  the  post- 
age involved  in  that  mailing. 

The  fact  that  he  is  blameless,  so  far 
as  his  own  intent  and  his  own  activities 
are  concerned,  is  obvious. 

His  good  offices  were  used  in  a  manner 
that  neither  he  condoned,  nor  would  ever 
condone. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  Record  is  made  clear.  A  mistake  was 
made  inadvertently  by  volunteers.  The 
enclosures  which  shoiild  not  have  been 
included  were  mailed  with  a  perfectly 
proper  letter  signed  by  five  Senators,  at 
a  terribly  busy  time  when  great  demands 
were  being  made  upon  us,  including  our 
staffs.  It  is  a  natural  process  that  the 
mailing  went  out  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Hatfield's  career  in  public  life 
spans  18  years  in  elective  office,  includ- 
ing 8  years  as  Governor  of  Oregon.  One 
can  only  think  that  the  sense  of  decency 
and  honor  that  he  has  brought  to  poli- 
tics, but  beyond  the  sense  of  decency  and 
beyond  the  honor  he  has  brought  to  poli- 
tics, makes  it  a  matter  of  great  con- 
science here. 

He  has  been  a  courageous  public  offi- 
cial, speaking  out  early  as  a  lone  voice 
upon  his  own  conviction  against  the  war. 

I  remember  well  his  keynote  address 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1964  when  he  gave  a  courageous 
speech  amid  considerably  hostile  sur- 
roundings. 

In  1966,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  was  the  only  Governor  who 
refused  at  the  National  Governors  Con- 
vention to  join  with  the  other  49  Gov- 
ernors in  pledging  his  support  in  behalf 
of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

He  refused  because  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  conviction  he  felt  that 
the  war  was  immoral  and  that  regardless 
of  the  political  thoughts  involved,  he 
could  not  speak  out  in  support  of  policies 
which  he  felt  were  so  greviously  unjust 
and  not  in  the  American  spirit. 

The  issue  here,  however,  is  not  the  war 
itself.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
other  Senator  in  whom  I  would  place 
greater  trust  than  in  Senator  Hatfield. 
His  integrity  is  beyond  question.  He  has 
brought  a  great  deal  to  politics  and  asks 
for  little  in  return. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  him  to  see 
that  his  integrity  is  recognized  in  this 
august  body  and  that  this  message  is 
carried  to  the  American  people  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  people  of  Oregon  that  he 
so  ably  represents. 


Mr.  President,  no  one  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, no  action  of  any  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  has  in  any  way  impugned 
the  integrity  of  our  colleague.  Senator 
Hatfield.  That  point  should  be  made 
abundantly  clear.  What  happened  could 
have  happened  to  any  of  us.  Inundated 
by  mail,  with  volunteers  zealous,  com- 
mitted, idealistic,  making  a  mistake  un- 
beknownst to  any  of  us,  we  could  have 
been  put  in  the  same  position. 

Titles  do  not  reflect  honor  on  men,  but, 
rather,  men  reflect  honor  on  their  titles. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  has  reflected  honor  upon  all 
of  us  and  on  the  U.S.  Senate,  His  heart 
is  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from 
earth. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
very  much.  I  want  to  affirm  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said  about  our 
great  and  beloved  colleague  from  Oregon. 

His  probity  and  his  keen  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  proper  are  well  known  and 
thoroughly  recognized  by  all  of  us.  And 
I  suppose  that  there  is  no  Senator  whose 
confidence  has  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other been  in  some  way  betrayed  by  those 
who  may  have  been  overenthusiastic  or 
overzealous  or  so  devoted  to  a  cause  that 
they  failed  to  see  the  implications  of 
their  efforts.  That  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  young  people  who  brought 
about  this  insertion  of  material  in  what 
was  otherwise  a  perfectly  proper  and 
normal  means  of  advising  one's  con- 
stituents. 

Even  though  the  subject  matter  of  the 
letter  had  to  do  with  an  amendment 
which  I  have  not  indicated  I  could  per- 
sonally approve  or  accept,  nevertheless 
the  action  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  entirely  proper 
in  the  first  instance.  He  had  every  right 
to  do  what  he  did.  And  the  fact  that 
someone  thereafter  intervened  to  create 
a  situation  in  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  quite  correctly  called  a 
gray  area  could  hardly  be  the  fault  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  can  indeed  also  affirm  his  courage, 
his  independence,  and  his  willingness  to 
stand  alone  if  need  be. 

I  remember  the  Republican  convention 
to  which  the  Senator  refers.  And  I  re- 
member the  time  when  the  great  roar 
rose  from  that  convention  of  anger  and 
indignation  against  the  press  of  this 
country.  It  was  one  of  the  ugliest  animal 
roars  I  have  ever  heard  in  public.  It 
was  a  shocking  thing.  I  could  not  applaud 
that  demonstration.  And  I  was  on  the 
platform  in  full  view,  and  so  were  many 
others,  including  the  then-Governor 
Hatfield. 

The  then-Governor  Hatfield  refused 
to  applaud  that  demonstration.  And  I 
must  say  that  I  walked  over  to  him  and 
shook  his  hand.  I  said,  "It  looks  like  there 
are  just  two  of  us." 

I  am  sure  that  there  were  many  others. 
But  if  I  can,  to  a  modest  degree,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  attest- 
ing to  the  courage  under  pressure  of 
Senator  Hatfield.  He  has  already  ex- 
hibited this  trait  here,  I  believe  very 
strongly,  in  something  with  which  I  hap- 


pen to  disagree.  But  he  certainly  acted 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  And  what  he 
did  was  proper.  It  was  relevant.  It  was 
timely  in  the  cause  he  was  pursuing. 

I  want  to  make  it  extremely  clear  that 
any  action  taken  by  any  Senate  commit- 
tee would  have  reference  only  to  some- 
thing that  was  done  without  his  knowl- 
edge, approval,  or  consent,  and  some- 
thing which  he  took  prompt  measures  to 
stop. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  a 
tribute  to  the  probity,  integrity,  and  the 
courage  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
very  timely  and,  I  think,  very  accurate 
comments  with  reference  to  our  col- 
league. 

Mr.  President,  I  jaeld  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri, 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  in 
publicly  stating  that  I  have  the  highest 
personal  and  professional  confidence  in 
the  industry,  intelligence,  and  integrity 
of  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  has  pointed 
out,  the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  the 
frank  is  in  a  "gray  area." 

When  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  first  learned  that  there  might 
have  been  a  questionable  use  of  his  frank, 
he  stopped  it  immeditely  and  asked  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  decide  the  issue. 

The  fact  that  a  mistake  was  made  by  a 
volunteer  worker  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  should  in  no 
wise  tarnish  Senator  Hatfield's  unchal- 
lenged reputation  for  decency,  integrity, 
and  courage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
very  shortly  following  the  election  of 
Mark  Hatfield  in  1966  by  the  people  of 
Oregon  to  be  their  U.S.  Senator,  it  was 
my  good  fortime  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  His  first  office,  as 
well  as  his  present  office,  have  been  on 
the  same  floor  close  to  my  office  and  we 
have  frequently  talked  together  not  only 
in  the  Senate  Office  Building  but  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Since  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field, I  concluded  that  he  is  an  out- 
standing public  servant  who  has  over  the 
years  achieved  a  magnificent  record  in 
the  service  of  his  country  m  time  of  war 
and  in  the  public  service  in  Oregon  as  a 
State  representative.  State  senator,  sec- 
retary of  Stat«  of  Oregon  and  Governor 
of  that  sovereign  State  from  1959  to 
1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  in  the  highest  admiration  tmd 
respect.  I  regard  him  as  a  very  great 
American  and  personally  I  yield  defer- 
ence and  devotion  to  him  as  a  fine  man 
and  an  excellent,  personable  individual 
and  a  Senator  of  great  ability  and  un- 
questioned integrity.  I  know  in  my  heart 
that  Senator  Hatfield  would  never  in- 
dulge in  anything  unethical. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  it  be- 
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came  known  that  certain  individuals  had 
been  making  unauthorized  use  of  Sen- 
ator Hatfixld's  franking  privilege.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  this.  Senator  Hat- 
field halted  the  action  immediately, 
made  clear  to  the  persons  involved  such 
activity  was  unauthorized,  and  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  explain  what  had 
happened.  He  pledged  himself  to  stand 
by  whatever  decision  the  Senate  should 
make  regsirding  the  Incident  and  even 
promised  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  the 
frank,  should  that  course  be  deemed  nec- 
essar>- — which,  of  course,  it  was  not.  It 
did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  showed  by  his  re- 
spect not  only  for  the  letter  of  the  law, 
of  which  there  was  no  actual  infraction, 
but  also  for  the  spirit  of  the  law.  the 
integrity  and  honesty  for  which  we  have 
long  known  him.  His  open  and  candid 
presentation  of  this  incident  as  well  as 
his  rapid  handling  of  the  matter  are 
only  two  smsill  examples  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  fine  Senator.  My  colleague 
from  Oregon  has  always  stood  out  ais  a 
man  of  unassailable  and  admirable 
honesty.  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  admi- 
ration and  respect.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field )  has  demonstrated  his  courage  and 
integrity  time  after  time  in  this  Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  unrest 
in  the  countrj*  today,  much  talk  of  a 
"generation  gap."  a  talk  of  a  crisis  of 
confidence  and  credibility  being  suffered 
by  leadership,  a  questioning  of  the 
validity  of  our  political  system.  Much  is 
being  demanded  of  us  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  country.  This  is  a  time  for  the 
testing  of  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  If  one  test  of  the  quality 
of  a  political  system  is  the  leadership 
it  generates,  a  system  which  could  pro- 
duce a  man  such  as  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon  surely  htis  endur- 
ing value.  Time  and  time  again  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  Impeccable 
honor.  It  is  with  men  like  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  hopes  of 
our  country  lie;  it  Is  to  leaders  such  as 
he  is  that  our  youth  will  turn  their  eyes 
for  example  and  help.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  served 
these  past  3  years  with  him. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  splendid  statement  he  has 
made  today  regarding  our  colleague, 
Senator  Mark  Hattizld  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
all  of  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  But  I  am  very  glad  I  did  hear 
the  statements  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Scott),  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton),  and  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 


Although  my  views  concerning  F>resi- 
dent  Nixon's  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  temporarily,  and 
my  views  concerning  some  of  the  amend- 
ments and  resolutions  relating  to  the 
war,  differ  from  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  well  as  those  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  associated  and  do  asso- 
ciate myself  with  what  has  been  said 
here  today  concerning  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  able 
and  more  courageous  than  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  is  a  man  of  principle 
and  a  man  of  absolute  integrity. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  already 
been  said  about  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  wish  to  focus  attention  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
distinguished  lay  religious  leaders.  Here 
in  the  Washington  area,  my  wife  and  I 
are  privileged  to  attend  the  same  church, 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  at- 
tended by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Hatfield. 

The  words  spoken  here  on  the  floor 
today  are  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  concerned,  but  I  believe  it  was  very 
thoughtful  and  commendable  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  to  take 
the  floor  and  lead  this  discussion.  The 
tributes  paid  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  come  from  the  bottoms  of  our 
hearts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  3rielding. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  statements  I  have 
heard  made  previously  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  in  support  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  this 
particular  Instance. 

In  the  lEist  few  weeks  since  the  intro- 
duction of  amendment  No.  609  In  the 
Senate,  all  of  us  who  are  the  original 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  have  been 
simply  inundated  with  mall,  and  all  of 
us  have  had  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on 
volunteers  in  handling  the  mall.  I  think 
this  is  responsible  for  the  incident  here. 
In  my  opinion  it  bore  no  reflection  on 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  recall  just  for  a  moment 
my  earlier  years  in  political  life  after  I 
entered  the  ofiBce  of  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  first  attended  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference.  During 
that  time  we  were  in  the  heat  of  debate 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  also,  under  a 
different  President  of  a  different  political 
party.  At  every  Governors'  Conference 
there  were  resolutions  to  endorse  the 
position  of  the  administration,  and  they 
were  unanimously  endorsed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man — then-Governor 
Hatfield  of  Oregon,  who  in  those  days 
was  standing  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  against  the  tide  of  opinion  in 
America  and  almost  every  Governor  on 
this  issue.  I,  too,  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  issue  from  the  then-Governor  Hat- 
field in  those  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  Senators  in  pay- 


ing tribute  to  a  man  of  honesty,  integrity, 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
jxjinted  out,  religious  depth.  It  is  vital 
to  remember  that  inquiries  into  this 
matter  by  committees  of  this  august 
body  have  brought  about  by  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  himself. 

Although  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  say 
anything  here  today,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  in  stating  my  personal  beliefs 
about  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  raising  this  subject 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  does  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Metcalf),  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  letterheads  and 
envelopes  of  that  committee  were  used 
in  this  instance. 

Knowing  Senator  Hatfield  as  I  do,  I 
am  confldent  that  he  was  not  a  party 
to  even  trying  to  test  the  gray  area  as  it 
has  been  tested,  and  I  think  he  was 
correct  to  refer  the  matter,  as  he  did, 
for  a  ruling. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
very  prompt  in  meeting  what  he  con- 
sidered his  obligation  to  make  payment 
for  use  of  the  frank,  and,  in  fact,  he  has 
gone  further  in  this  regard  than  anyone 
did  in  the  past. 

I  would  say  those  of  us  who  happen  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  some  of  these 
issues  are  slightly  envious  of  you  who 
have  all  these  volunteers  who  can  get 
you  into  this  kind  of  situation.  I  find 
those  who  support  the  President  are  in 
the  situation  of  trying  to  answer  the 
mail  with  the  small  staffs  that  small 
States  are  given.  If  you  have  an  abund- 
ance of  volunteers  I  would  like  to  put 
them  to  work. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  knowTi  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  a  west- 
erner. I  have  attended  conferences  in 
his  State,  and  I  have  known  him  or  about 
him  for  many  years.  I  am  certain  he  de- 
serves the  support  he  is  getting  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  all  of  us 
who  work  to  resissure  the  country  of  our 
faith  in  his  honesty  and  integrity. 

I  would  hoipe  that  he  would  be  one  of 
those  who  is  in  the  forefront  of  reuniting 
the  Senate  because,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reunite  the  coun- 
try if  we  do  not  get  the  Senate  back  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  recently  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  over  the  use 
of  his  franking  privilege.  Senator  Hat- 
field and  I  do  not  agree  on  all  Issues. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  known  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  have  always 
known  him  to  be  a  man  of  highest  in- 
tegrity. I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  surrounding  the  in- 
stant frankling  incident,  but  I  am  certain 
that  if  there  has  indeed  been  any  misuse 
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Of  the  Senator's  frankling  privilege  It  has 
been  Inadvertent  and  unintentional.  I 
know,  from  my  association  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  over  the  years,  that 
he  has  always  had  the  highest  respect  for 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  smd  has  conducted 
himself   in   the   best   tradition   of   the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  my  own  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  about  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  There  is  no  man  in 
this  body  for  whom  I  have  a  greater  re- 
spect. Certainly,  if  a  mistake  at  all,  it  was 
an  Inadvertent  one.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  this  type  of  material  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  would  have  ob- 
viated any  question.  I  think  It  Is  a  tech- 
nical infraction  of  the  rules  which  is  of 
minimal  consequence.  It  has  not  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  man  who  deserves  respect  and  trust 
more  than  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  comments  he  has  made. 


EQUAL  TIME  FOR  EQUAL  PARTNERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  year  or  so  Senators  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
growth  of  Presidential  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  constitutionally  co- 
equal branches  of  our  Government.  That 
concern  was  expressed  in  the  national 
commitments  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year  by  the  vote  of  70  to  16. 
Despite  that  overwhelming  vote  and  an 
unassailable  constitutional  basis,  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution  has  had 
no  discernible  effect  upon  the  Executive 
and,  as  a  result,  we  are  compelled  to 
grapple  with  the  issue  once  again,  now 
under  more  urgent  and  agitated  circum- 
stances. The  initiation  of  a  constitution- 
ally imauthorized,  Presidential  war  in 
Cambodia  has  brought  the  issue  to  a 
crisis,  compelling  the  Congress  to  act  in 
defense  of  its  constitutional  war  powers. 
That,  is  the  principal  significance  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  of  other 
pending  legislative  proposals. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  war  powers  de- 
bate, as  it  is  in  discussing  most  issues, 
because  the  Executive  has  a  near  mo- 
nopoly on  effective  access  to  the  public 
attention.  The  President  can  command 
a  national  television  audience  to  hear  his 
views  on  controversial  matters  at  prime 
time,  on  short  notice,  at  whatever  length 
he  chooses,  and  at  no  expense  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  to  his  party.  Other 
constitutional  ofiQceholders  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  highly  selective  news- 
paper articles  and  television  news  spots, 
which  at  most  will  convey  bits  and 
snatches  of  their  points  of  view,  usually 
selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an 
impression  of  cranky  carping  at  an 
heroic  and  beleaguered  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  making  a 
most  important  speech  on  a  subject  that 


Is  of  increasing  concern  to  many  Amer- 
icans. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  Senator's  speech  in  advance  of  its 
delivery  this  morning.  It  places  the  em- 
phasis on  a  most  valid  premise  not  on 
the  question  of  equal  time  as  between 
the  major  political  parties  but  on  the 
impact  that  television  has  on  the  checks 
and  balances  that  were  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  On  the 
Important  national  issues,  it  is  important 
that  more  than  the  Presidential  view  be 
presented  to  the  country.  The  institu- 
tion of  Congress  was  intended  by  the 
constitutional  foimders  to  play  at  least 
an  equal  role  in  setting  the  policy  of  our 
Govenmient.  With  the  use  of  television 
by  the  executive  branch  almost  exclu- 
sively, there  exists  no  truly  national  dia- 
log on  the  critical  issues  of  our  times. 

If  the  Senator  would  pardon  my  ref- 
erence to  a  later  paragraph  in  his  speech 
where  he  makes  this  point  so  very  well, 
I  read: 

There  1b  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which 
says  that,  of  all  elected  officials,  the  Presi- 
dent alone  shall  have  the  right  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  American  people.  That  priv- 
ilege was  a  gift  of  modem  technology,  com- 
ing In  an  age  when  chronic  war  and  crisis 
were  already  inflating  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

That  Is  a  most  important  point.  The 
critical  Issues  of  our  times  deserve  a 
thoughtful  national  dialog.  They  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  easy  and  sum- 
mary conclusion.  Issues  that  deserve  na- 
tional attention  usually  are  not  one-sided 
questions.  Actually  most  questions  have 
more  than  two  sides — which  I  think 
highlights  the  need  of  presenting  the  full 
spectrum  of  viewp>olnt  on  controversial 
questions,  especially  on  those  Issues 
which  have  a  capacity  for  dividing  the 
coimtry.  The  Nation  should  be  permitted 
to  understand  not  only  the  Presidential 
point  of  view  on  controversial  national 
issues  but  also  any  prevailing  and  sub- 
stantial point  of  view  of  elected  members 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Before  the  full  development  of  tele- 
vision as  the  primary  means  of  national 
communication  on  public  issues,  there 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  citizens, 
especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  security,  to  assume  that 
the  President,  and  perhaps  key  Members 
of  Congress,  were  settling  these  Issues 
and  shaping  the  country's  policies  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  checks  and  balances. 
Today,  because  of  the  direct  exposure 
of  our  citizens  to  these  vital  national  and 
international  questions  on  television,  the 
people  rightfully  believe  they  should  be 
informed  fully  on  these  issues  in  order 
to  have  suflBcient  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation to  form  these  judgments  for 
themselves.  That  being  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  television  and  radio  media 
have  a  great  responsibility  for  taking 
the  initiative  to  insure  that  what  the 
people  hear  and  what  they  are  told  and 
the  information  they  are  given  has,  in- 
deed, a  broad  and  deep  basis  for  the  peo- 
ple to  form  their  own  judgments. 

I  think  that  technological  fact  of  mod- 
em life  highlights  the  institutional  point 
which  the  Senator  is  making  so  very 
well  in  his  speech  this  morning. 


As  the  Senator  knows  somewhat  acci- 
dentally, I  was  appointed  by  the  major- 
ity leader  as  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  of  which  the  two  other  mem- 
bers are  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
Proxmire,  to  develop  approaches  to  this 
problem.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  to  the  Senate 
through  means  of  this  comment,  that 
what  we  are  concerned  about  Is  not  sim- 
ply the  division  of  time  between  the  two 
political  parties  for  partisan  purposes, 
but  about  the  proper  role  of  the  Congress 
as  an  institution  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  contribute  to  the  determina- 
tion of  national  pohcy  Jointly  with  the 
President.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress share  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
that  each  citizen  be  afforded  a  true  dia- 
log on  the  national  issues. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  Important  speech,  and  to  assure 
him  that  our  subcommittee  is  working  in 
the  same  direction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  working  on  It. 

The  problem  for  a  Senator  or  Senate 
committee  is  not  simply  one  of  being 
heard.  Anything  that  lias  the  color  of 
scandal,  accusation,  or  prediction  will 
command  eager  attention  from  the  me- 
dia. What  you  cannot  easily  interest 
them  in  is  an  idea,  or  a  carefully  ex- 
posited  point  of  view,  or  an  unfamiliar 
perspective,  or  a  reasoned  rebuttal  to  a 
highly  controversial  Presidential  state- 
ment. In  recent  weeks,  for  example,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  heard 
thoughtful  and  significant  statements  on 
the  war  by  eminent  businessmen,  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders,  and  theologians, 
but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  of  the 
media,  these  proceedings  have  remained 
a  well-kept  secret  between  the  witnesses 
and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

This  morning  we  had  the  chairmsm  of 
the  board  of  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial concerns  in  the  world,  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.,  which 
does  business  in  more  than  100  countries, 
who  gave  extremely  pertinent  testimony, 
but  I  doubt  that  there  will  be  anything 
in  the  press  about  it,  or  on  the  television, 
other  than  perhaps  a  short  minute,  or 
half  minute  or  40  seconds  excerpt. 

Why  this  is  so  is  beyond  my  under ^.^ 
standing.  All  I  do  know  is  that  the  only 
reUable  way  of  getting  the  media  to  swal- 
low an  idea  is  by  candy  coating  It  with 
a  prediction  or  accusation. 

Take  for  example  the  issue  now  imder 
discussion  about  the  war  powers  of  the 
Congress  as  against  the  President's  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
whole  country  heard  the  President  hold 
forth  in  his  recent  press  conference 
about  how  he  alone — and  I  emphasize  he 
alone — as  Commander  in  Chief  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the 
expansion  of  the  war  into  a  neutral  coun- 
try, and  the  safety  of  our  fighting  men. 
The  very  words  "Commander  in  Chief" 
are  intoned  with  a  reverential  awe  ap- 
propriate to  18th  century  courtiers 
speaking  of  "His  Most  Christian"  or 
"Britannic"  or  "Imperial  and  Apostolic 
Majesty."  Millions  of  people  heard  the 
President  expound  his  inflated  concept  of 
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his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  but  vir- 
tuaUy  no  one  outside  of  this  Chamber  has 
heard  the  thoughtful  and  learned  expo- 
sitions of  Senators  on  constitutional  d3C- 
trme  and  the  intent  of  the  framers.  The 
result  is  that  the  country  is  suffused 
with  the  constitutional  theories  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon,  while 
the  contrasting  views  of  Jefferson.  Ham- 
ilton, and  Madison  remain  buried  in  his- 
tory. As  fast  as  they  are  called  up  by 
Members  of  this  body,  they  are  laid  again 
to  rest  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  says  that,  of  all  elected  officials, 
the  President  alone  shall  have  the  right 
to  communicate  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  privilege  was  a  gift  of  modern 
technology,  coming  in  an  age  when 
chronic  war  and  crisis  were  already 
inflatins  the  powers  of  the  Presidency. 
We  all  remember  F.  D.  R.'s  fireside  chats 
on  radio  and  his  use  of  these  to  win  the 
people  to  his  viewpoints.  I  am  not  sure 
anyone  ever  did  find  out  whether  that 
battleship  really  was  sent  up  to  Alaska 
to  pick  up  the  President's  'little  dog 
Fala."  No  one  cared  after  the  President's 
skillful  use  of  radio  to  ridicule  the  al- 
legation. 

Communication  is  power  and  exclusi\e 
access  to  it  is  a  dangerous,  imchecked 
power.  If  Roosevelt  had  had  television, 
he  might  have  been  proclaimed  emperor 
by  acclamation.  None  of  F.  D.  R.'s  suc- 
cessors have  matched  his  genius  for  mass 
commimication.  but  each  one  has  foiind 
television  to  be  a  powerful  tool  in  the 
service  of  Presidential  policies  and  opin- 
ions. Television  has  done  as  much  to  ex- 
pand the  powers  of  the  President  as 
would  a  constitutional  amendment  for- 
mally abolishing  the  coequality  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

Because  the  Presidency  is  institutional 
and  the  pobtical  parties  are  not,  the  net- 
works have  not  only  denied  the  opposi- 
tion equal  time  to  reply  to  Presidential 
statements,  but  will  not  even  permit  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  pur- 
chase broadcasting  time  at  commercial 
rates.  CBS  has  said  that  it  has  a  general 
rule  against  selling  time  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  controversial  views  except  dur- 
ing election  campaigns.  The  network  of 
course  sets  itself  up  as  the  sole  judge  of 
what  is  "controversial."  In  my  opinion 
the  moon  flights  are  controversial — I 
think  them  an  extravagant  waste — but 
the  networks  provide  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  time  to  permit  us  to  view  every 
last  boring  detail  of  these  space  flights 
in  living  color. 

Whatever  justification  there  may  be 
for  denying  broadcast  time  to  political 
parties,  there  can  be  no  justification  for 
denying  equal  time  to  the  coequal 
branches  of  Government.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution there  is  no  paramount  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  if  indeed  the 
framers  regarded  any  branch  as  primus 
inter  pares,  it  was  not  the  executive  but 
the  Congress,  whose  powers  are  spelled 
out  in  the  Constitution  at  greatest  length 
and  in  the  greatest  detail.  If  the  Presi- 
dent IS  regarded  as  having  the  right  to 
communicate  with  the  people  through 
the  mass  media  -whenever  he  wishes,  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  our  Constitution  re- 


quire that  no  less  a  privilege  be  accorded 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or,  if  it  should  claim  it,  to 
the  judiciary. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  recommended  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnuson)  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  consider  legislation 
which  would  require  all  television  sta- 
tions licensed  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  provide  broad- 
casting time  on  demand  both  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  The  current 
practice  is  that  the  networks  provide  free 
time  to  the  President  whenever  he  wishes 
it,  but  no  staute  or  FCC  regulation  re- 
quires them  to  do  so.  Appropriate  legis- 
lation might  require  the  networks  to  pro- 
vide broadcast  time  to  the  President 
whenever  he  wishes  it  and  might  give  the 
same  right  to  Congress,  perhaps  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  Houses 
and  the  two  parties. 

The  details  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion might  best  be  worked  out  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  should  they  judge 
that  it  hai.  merit.  My  purpose  today  is  to 
develop  and  commend  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  a  congressional  right  of  access  to 
the  mass  media.  No  less  than  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Congress  has  the  right — indeed, 
one  could  say  the  responsibility — to  re- 
port to  the  Nation  on  matters  that  aCfect 
the  national  interest.  The  means  of  exer- 
cising that  right  should  exist  along  with, 
but  entirely  independent  of,  the  parallel 
Presidential  right.  Broadcast  time  should 
be  available  to  the  Congress  at  all  times 
and  not  simply  in  order  to  reply  when 
the  President  speaks  to  the  Nation.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  facilitate  the  expression 
of  partisan  views  on  national  issues  but 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  people  to 
hear  diverse  and  opposing  views  regard- 
less of  party. 

Television  is  the  most  potent  informa- 
tion medium  in  our  country  today.  No 
other  medium  of  communication  in  his- 
tory has  permitted  the  transmission  of 
ideas  and  viewpoints  to  so  many  people 
simultaneously,  so  graphically  and  con- 
vincingly, whether  the  idea  concerns  en- 
vironmental pollution,  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, civil  rights,  poverty,  or  student 
dissent.  According  to  recent  surveys,  the 
American  public  has  more  faith  in  the 
information  it  gets  from  television  than 
from  any  other  source,  and  it  goes  to 
this  source  more  frequently  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  to  any 
other.  By  latest  count  there  are  nearly 
60  million  television  homes  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  sets  are  tuned  in  for 
an  estimated  average  of  6  hours  a  day — 
which  means  approximately  360  million 
man-hours  per  day.  This  is  too  powerful 
and  dangerous  an  instrument  to  be  left 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.    

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  3  additional 
minutes  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Iowa.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  have  been  increasingly  concerned, 
myself,  about  the  very  problems  that  he 
is  setting  out  today  on  the  great  issues 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  face — war 
and  peace,  poverty,  hunger,  education, 
health,  or  whatever  the  issue  might  be. 

We  are  not  talking  from  partisanship, 
nor  do  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  saying  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  entitled  to  command  the 
full  facilities  of  the  media  of  this  coun- 
try whenever  he  feels  it  is  important  to 
bring  a  message  of  magnitude  to  the 
American  people;  and  I  doubt  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  would  have  any 
part  in  considering  anything  that  would 
gi-eatly  diminish  that  privilege. 

But  I  do  feel  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant— and  I  agree  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said — that  this 
situation  has  come  into  being  since  tele- 
vision, with  its  ability  to  move  into  the 
living  rooms  of  a  majority  of  the  homes 
in  America  during  what  is  called  prime 
listening  and  viewing  time.  To  put  forth 
in  such  circumstances  a  message  on 
which  there  can  be  two  points  of  view, 
or  perhaps  three  or  four,  and  to  shut  off 
one  of  those  sides  from  the  American 
viewing  and  listening  public,  so  that  they 
can  only  gets  bits  and  snatches,  is  to 
deny  the  American  people  a  full  basis  on 
which  they  can  make  a  valid  judgment 
as  to  what  the  importance  of  the  issue 
really  is.  I  think,  in  retrospect,  we  can 
even  see  the  critical  importance  of  de- 
bate in  campaigns,  where  we  demand 
equal  time  to  present  the  views  of  the 
various  candidates.  That  is  well  con- 
sidered on  a  partisan  basis,  though  the 
issue  may  not  be  partisan  at  all.  as  the 
war  Is  not. 

I  think  that  right  now.  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  critical  problems  we  are 
facing,  the  people  of  the  country  are 
unable  to  get  a  full  and  clear  message 
from  the  other  side,  whatever  that  might 
be  and  whether  I  may  agree  with  it  or 
disagree  with  it. 

So  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  focusing  on 
what  I  feel  is  a  critical  problem  which 
has  recently  arisen.  I  do  not  believe  that 
sinyone  properly  wants  to  deny  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  opportimity 
to  get  both  sides  of  critical  issues.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  sinister  intent  in 
the  existing  situation.  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  growth  problem  that,  until  now, 
we  have  refused  to  challenge  or  focus  on. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  proper  in  focusing 
on  this  problem  and  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  requesting  hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  staff  is  preparing  a  bill 
which  I  am  informed  they  will  consider.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
comments. 

Certainly,  the  last  thing  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  President  not  have 
access.  All  I  am  saying  is  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  our  constitutional  system. 
Congress,  as  a  coequal  branch,  must  have 
access. 
This  matter  was  never  considered  at 
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the  time  the  FCC  was  set  up.  No  one 
contemplated  just  how  important  tele- 
vision would  become,  and  no  one  thought 
about  this.  Now  that  we  see  what  has 
happened,  it  seems  to  me  eminently  in 
the  public  interest  that  this  means  of 
communication  be  made  available  to 
Congress  as  an  institution — not  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  party.  How  that  time 
is  to  be  used  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate 
to  work  out  internally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Fair 
Access  to  TV,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday,  June  2,  1970. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Faih  Access  to  TV 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can 
rightly  call  upon  the  television  networks 
whenever  he  wishes  to  speak  about  the  Viet- 
nam war  or  any  other  major  matter.  To- 
morrow evening  he  will  make  an  Interim 
report  on  the  Cambodian  operation;  an- 
other one  is  promised  at  the  end  of  the 
month  when  all  American  troops  are  sched- 
uled to  have  returned  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  in  the  interests  of  an  Informed  pub- 
lic that  the  President  be  seen  and  heard, 
whether  or  not  Ills  speech  or  news  confer- 
ence has  political  overtones.  Indeed  there 
Is  oft«n  reason  to  regret  that  he  does  not 
make  more  frequent  use  of  television  to 
explain  the  Administration's  p)ollcy  to  the 
American  and  world  public. 

Now  a  tough  question  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission by  a  group  of  Yale  law  professors, 
calling  themselves  the  Committee  for  Pair 
Broadcasting  of  Controversial  Issues.  It  Is: 
Does  the  venerable  fairness  doctrine  apply 
to  respKDnslble  opponents  of  Administration 
policy  who  seek  TV  time,  without  cost,  to 
answer  Presidential  speeches  on  Vietnam? 
Under  this  doctrine — which  was  unanl- 
moxisly  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
June — publicly  licensed  stations  must  af- 
ford a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation of  contrasting  views  on  contro- 
versial Issues  of  public  Impwrtance.  The 
doctrine  applies  only  to  Issues;  It  Is  broader 
than  the  political  "equal-time"  require- 
ments which  only  concern  candidates. 

The  P.C.C.  is  being  petitioned  for  a  ruling 
in  the  wake  of  Presidential  speeches  which 
of  course  are  on  free  time  as  well  as  prime 
time,  and  the  refusal  by  the  networks  to 
allow  five  dissenting  Senators — three  Demo- 
cratic, two  Republican — to  dispute  Mr.  Nix- 
on's views  on  prime  time.  After  being  turned 
down  by  two  networks,  the  Senators  raised 
over  $70,000  to  buy  a  half-hour  in  a  less 
desirable  7:30  P.M.  time  slot  on  one  network. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Bypon  White  wrote 
last  year  about  the  fairness  doctrine:  "(Its] 
rules  enhance  rather  than  abridge  the  free- 
doms of  speech  and  press  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  ...  It  Is  the  right  of  the 
viewers  and  listeners  and  not  the  right  of 
the  broadcasters  which  Is  paramount."  Ad- 
mittedly, the  Yale  petition,  calling  for  "ac- 
cess to  the  same  wide  audience  during  a 
substantial  bloc  of  uninterrupted  time" 
under  the  fairness  doctrine,  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  resolve;  but  it  requires  resolu- 
tion, and  the  F.C.C.  cannot  afford  to  duck 
the  Issue. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Mankiewicz  and 
Mr.  Braden,  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Wh-l  Try.  but  Can't  Disguise  the 
Failure  of  Cambodia  Operation 
The  President  could  not  wait  until  the 
troops  were  out  of  Cambodia — he  opted  for 
an  "interim  report"  this  week.  It  will  con- 
firm that  the  purpose  of  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion has  become,  not  to  save  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  but  the  face  of  American 
generals  and  the  seats  of  Republican 
congressmen. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  list  the  weapons,  the  am- 
munition and  the  rice  we  have  taken  and 
destroyed.  But  the  weapons  and  the  am- 
munition can  be  replaced  by  the  Russians 
if  necessary.  The  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  will  have  died  in  Cambodia  cannot.  What 
cannot  be  avoided,  once  all  the  "success" 
language  is  cleared  away,  is  that  Cambodia 
was  not  only  a  political  setback  of  major 
consequence  for  the  administration,  but  a 
military  failure  as  well. 

Item:  We  do  not  even  claim  that  the  "cen- 
tral headquarters"  for  the  Vletcong  has  been 
captured.  On  earlier  offenses,  such  as  Op- 
eration Cedar  Falls  and  Operation  Junction 
City  In  1967.  we  reported  It  overrun,  bunkers, 
communications  equipment  and  all.  This 
time,  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  control 
of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  and  eluded  us.  No 
matter — six  months  after  the  last  time  we 
captured  It  the  enemy  launched  the  let 
offensive. 

Item :  Simultaneous  leaks  from  what  seems 
to  be  the  same  Pentagon  source  to  selected 
newsmen  last  week  indicate  a  major  effort  to 
mask  the  failure  of  Vletnamizatlon  which  the 
Cambodian  campaign  revealed.  In  the  first 
two  weeks,  while  our  casualties  went  sharply 
up,  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese  went  as 
sharply  down.  Morale  in  the  ARVN,  it  is 
reported,  has  never  been  higher.  It  is.  appar- 
ently, an  army  which  prefers  bullying  Cam- 
bodian civilians  to  fighting  the  Vietcong  at 
home.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Thieu  and  Ky 
want  to  stay  indefinitely. 

Item:  High  South  Vietnamese  sources  now 
say  that  the  cost  of  remaining  to  "assist"  the 
Cambodian  army  will  run  at  the  rate  of 
$200  million.  This  Is  a  heavy  cost  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  may  not  understand 
why  he  must  pay  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  Cambodlanlze  one  war  while  still  pay- 
ing something  on  the  order  of  $30  billion  to 
Vietnamize  the  first  one. 

Item;  Our  military  planners — anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  Prince  Slhanotik's  over- 
throw— ignored  the  historic  hatred  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians. 
The  repwrt  that  Thai  "volunteers"  will  de- 
fend Phnom  Penh  merely  Increases  the  prob- 
lem. Thais  are  also  unwelcome  In  Cambodia. 
Furthermore,  one  wonders  how  much  we 
will  pay  to  provide  the  Thai  volunteers. 

Item :  The  new  Cambodian  government  has 
Imposed  martial  law  and  will  crack  down  on 
its  own  citizens,  understandably  restive  over 
the  presence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and — 
more  important — over  the  fact  that  since 
the  Invasion  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
taken  over  a  number  of  provincial  capitals 
and  have  tightened  their  grip  in  their  areas 
they  already  held. 

Item:  The  ease  with  which  the  enemy 
seized  and  briefly  held  Dalat,  South  Viet- 
nam's ninth  largest  city,  over  the  weekend 
suggests  just  what  Vletnamizatlon  has  come 
to.  Areas  once  thought  pacified  have  fallen 
again  to  the  Vletcong,  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  off  In  Cambodia  improving 
their  morale  by  fighting  women  and  chU- 
dren. 


Item:  Since  the  fighting  began  in  Csmibo- 
dia,  American  casualties  in  South  Vietnam 
have  remained  above  the  earlier  "tolerable" 
level. 

Item:  The  Vietcong  now  control  more  of 
Laos  than  they  did  before  the  Cambodian 
invasion. 

The  President's  interim  report  may  boost 
his  popularity  for  a  while.  It  may  even  nudge 
a  senator  or  two  to  vote  against  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  stop  funds  for  more 
operations  in  Cambodia.  But  the  facts  re- 
main. "Vletnamizatlon"  was  always  doubt- 
ful— an  army  which  would  not  fight  with 
Americans  was  a  poor  bet  to  fight  without 
them.  Now,  the  failure  Is  plain  through  all 
of  Indochina.  The  generals  have  never  known 
what  this  war  was  about,  and  the  Presi- 
dent— like  his  predecessor — had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  did. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  have  3  additional 
minutes,  so  that  I  may  comment  on  his 
statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  must 
say  I  find  it  rather  interesting  that  he  is 
Joining  hands  with  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Acnew,  in  direct- 
ing criticism  at  the  television  networks 
and  the  fairness  of  their  coverage. 

Of  course,  each  person  is  entitled  to 
his  owTi  judgment  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  television  viewers  have  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  see  and  hear  both  sides  of 
an  issue.  A  good  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents— I  know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  this — write  me 
or  stop  me  on  the  street  from  time  to 
time  and  say: 

I'm  always  turning  on  my  television  set  to 
find  Senator  Fulbright.  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Can't  they  get 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue? 

So,  apparently,  there  are  some  who 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  his  point  of  view  receive  a  good  deal 
of  television  coverage. 

In  some  respects,  I  have  shared  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  con- 
cerning television  coverage  available  to 
the  President — and  I  felt  very  strongly 
about  it  throughout  the  years  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
I  felt  then  that  the  Republican  Party  did 
not  always  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  case.  But,  during  that  long  8-year 
period,  when  the  party  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  controlled  the  White 
House,  I  do  not  recall  hearing  the  Sena- 
tor make  the  argument  that  he  is  making 
today. 

Furthermore,  allow  me  to  say  that  one 
reason  important  speeches  and  debates 
in  the  Senate  are  not  carried  on  televi- 
sion is  because  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
prohibit  it.  Of  course,  we  could  do  some- 
thing about  that  if  we  wish  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  As  one  Senator, 
I  have  favored  changing  the  rules  to  al- 
low proceedings  in  the  Senate  to  be  tele- 
vised. I  submit  that  would  be  the  fairest 
way  to  make  sure  that  this  branch  of 
the  Government,  particularly  the  Senate, 
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received   adequate   exposure  on   televi- 
sion. 

Unlike  the  House,  we  do  have  a  Senate 
rule  which  allows  committee  hearings  to 
be  televised.  I  think  it  Is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Senate  that  we  have  such  a  rule. 
As  a  result,  many  people  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  view  hearings  held  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  chairman.  Many  have  watched  the 
proceedings  of  his  committee,  have 
listened  to  the  witnesses,  and  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  what  the  views 
are  of  various  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  However,  I  sug- 
gest that  an  expansion  of  the  Senate 
rules  so  that  debates  amd  proceedings  on 
the  Senate  floor  might  be  televised  would 
be  a  most  constructive  step  to  take,  in 
line  with  the  views  expressed  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Sent- tor. 

The  ACTING  PRES:  )ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  sj-m pathetic  to  the  objective. 
I  regret  that  he  has,  in  a  very  deft 
manner,  seemed  to  turn  this  around  as  a 
partisan  matter.  What  I  have  said  here 
is  not  for  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  for 
Congress  as  an  institution. 

I  also  wish  to  reject  the  idea  that  I 
had  no  criticism  to  offer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic President.  President  Johnson.  If 
the  Senator  L  at  all  aware  of  that  period, 
he  will  recall  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  to  offer  about  not  only  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  access  to  the  public  mind 
but  also,  because  of  his  extreme  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  Senate,  about  how  he 
subverted  the  Senate  Itself.  I  have  said 
this  many  times  publicly.  There  Is  noth- 
ing new  about  that. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  this  Is  not 
Intended  and  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  a  partisan  matter. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  going  to  take  place 
tomorrow.  If  it  Is  done  at  all,  it  will  be 
permanent  legislation  which  will  apply 
In  the  future  to  all  situations,  regardless 
of  who  may  control  the  Senate  or  the 
House.  Of  course,  I  am  certain  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  great  hopes  of 
controlling  the  Senate  this  fall.  So.  by 
the  time  this  measure  is  enacted,  he  may 
be  the  one  who  will  determine  it.  I  do 
not  care  who  Is  the  spokesman  for  the 
Senate  or  the  House  or  how  that  part 
of  it  is  arranged.  The  legislation  I  am 
recommending  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide the  internal  allocation  of  time.  That 
is  a  highly  complicated  matter.  I  foresee 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  will 
be  for  the  Senate  to  determine  how  the 
time  at  its  disposal  Is  to  be  used.  I  can 
think  of  many  Edtematlves,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  now  to  go  Into 


them.  I  have  thought  about  them,  but 
have  not  resolved  them.  This  is  a  matter 
that  the  Senate,  tis  a  whole,  will  decide 
at  aiiy  given  time,  and  It  is  very  compli- 
cated. It  will  not  be  easy. 

The  question  of  televising  the  debates 
is  another  matter.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  say  we  are  going  to  televise  them 
when  only  two  or  three  Senators  are  in 
the  Chamber.  There  are  great  difficulties 
about  that. 

Actually,  committee  meetings,  except 
the  highly  controversial  ones,  are  rarely 
televised  in  that  manner.  Very  few  have 
been  televised,  in  my  knowledge.  I  think 
that  what  the  Senator  has  reference 
to  are  a  few  news  excerpts,  when  a  min- 
ute or  two  of  the  proceedings  Is  shown  on 
the  newsreels.  I  am  excluding  the  highly 
controversial  hearings  involving  crime 
and  the  McCarthy  hearings  and  two  or 
three  of  my  committee  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, which  are  the  only  ones  I  can  re- 
call that  were  televised  in  that  manner — 
and  not  at  prime  time  in  every  instance. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  PAST  THE 
EXPIRATION  TIME  OF  1  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  now, 
at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  the  morning  hour  has 
expired,  and  that  under  the  rule  the  un- 
finished business  would  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  continued  for  a 
short  time,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes;  and  that  then,  at 
the  conclusion  thereof,  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


EQUAL  TIME  FOR  EQUAL  PARTNERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  conclude  by  sajing  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  handled  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  with  both  parties  partici- 
pating if  they  think  well  of  it.  The  au- 
thorization does  not  require  the  Senate 
to  do  anything,  if  it  does  not  want  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  All  I  am  saying,  in  effect, 
is  that  we  have  come  to  the  realization 
recently  that  television  is  the  only  way 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  a  new  development.  It  Is 
a  technology,  whose  Impact  no  one  an- 
ticipated. Therefore,  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  Is  to  update  our  own  relationship 
to  the  public. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  this  move  is  en- 
tirely ssonpathetic  and  consistent  with 
the  commitments  resolution.  There 
again,  the  Senate  was,  in  effect,  express- 
ing itself  through  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem under  which  we  operate,  that  the 
Senate  should  play  a  role  in  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy,  and  that  It 
should  not  be  turned  over  entirely  to  any 
Executive. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  this  is  not  directed  at  this  ad- 
ministration. The  resolution  was  intro- 


duced by  me  before  this  administration 
came  in.  It  Is  not  directed  at  this  Presi- 
dent at  all.  I  made  that  clear  last  year. 
This  arose  out  of  the  frustrations  en- 
gendered by  the  previous  administra- 
tion— under  a  Democratic  President. 

Thus,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  fair  in  intimating  or 
Insinuating  that  this  is  a  Democratic 
Party  partisan  move,  in  some  way  to  in- 
hibit President  Nixon.  We  are  in  no  way 
offering  to  inhibit  the  President.  No  one, 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  suggested  a 
moment  ago,  argues  that  the  President 
should  not  have  access  to  the  public.  Not 
at  all.  I  can  only  say  that,  in  order  to 
keep  some  balance  in  our  constitutional 
system.  Congress  should  have  that 
access,  too. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  work 
out.  I  do  not  minimize  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties of  working  it  out.  But  it  should 
be  done,  is  all  that  I  am  saying. 


FEET  ON  THE  FLYPAPER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
perceptive  and  straightforward  editorial 
was  published  in  the  magazine  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  May  11.  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  of 
the  editorial.  However,  I  believe  that  its 
major  points  are  highly  important  and 
convey  a  sense  of  the  feeUng  of  many 
Americans  today. 

I  think  it  is  an  editorial  which  should 
be  widely  circulated  and  closely  read  by 
those  who  are  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "Feet  on  the  Fly- 
paper," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Feet  on  the  Flypaper 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  put  his  feet 
firmly  on  the  flypaper  of  Southeast  Asia  by 
authorizing  U.S.  military  forces  to  Invade 
Cambodia.  Like  his  predecessor  in  the  White 
House,  he  will  find  It  far  easier  to  get  Into 
this  fray  then  to  extricate  himself. 

tJntll  then,  the  President  had  billed  him- 
self as  flrmiy  committed  to  a  policy  of  ex- 
tricating U.S.  troop>s  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  had  In  fact  reduced  the  troop  strength 
In  that  area.  His  decision  to  widen  the  war. 
Invade  Cambodia,  sent  seismic  political 
shock  waves  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  because  of  the  Cambodian  pwUcy  but 
also  from  the  sense  of  betrayal  that  this 
shift  conveyed. 

It  was  natural  that  the  deepest  shocks 
were  felt  on  the  college  campuses.  There, 
after  all.  eire  the  age  groups  who  are  being 
asked  to  do  the  dying  In  Southeast  Asia. 
And  asked  without  any  attempt  whatsoever 
to  explain  to  them  why  their  dying  Is  deemed 
necessary  and  sneered  at  with  epithets  from 
both  the  President,  who  Is  ordering  the  dy- 
ing, and  his  vice  president.  And  so  the 
college  campuses  across  the  nation  were  Il- 
luminated by  burning  ROTC  buildings,  and 
National  Guardsmen  killed  four  students  at 
Kent  State  University  in  Ohio — ^two  ol  them 
girls. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  a  thor- 
oughly unpopular  ventiire  In  this  ooiintry, 
and  President  Nlxon  owes  his  election,  In 
large  measure,  to  his  pledge  to  end  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. There  seems  to  be  no  logical  ba- 
sis for  supposing  that  Ita  extension  into 
Cambodia,  Laos  or  elsewhere  would  broaden 
Ite  pubUc  appeal  at  horn*. 
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The  President  accompanied  his  order  send- 
ing U.S.  troops  across  the  border  Into  Cam- 
bodia with  assurances  on  the  limitations  of 
this  effort  that  were  later  expanded  by  his 
aides  to  such  precise  dimensions  as  only 
18.7  mi.  penetration  and  withdrawal  in  ceveu 
weeks,  et  cetera,  ad  nauseum.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Nixon,  the  American  people  had 
heard  the  same  type  of  reassurance  frcm 
his  predecessor,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  only 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  took  them  Into 
a  war  that  h.3i  now  drained  more  than  $100 
billion  from  their  pockets  directly,  siphoned 
Infinitely  more  with  the  galloping  infiaii'in 
it  stimulated,  and  killed  more  than  41.000 
of  their  sons  and  wounded  more  than  200.- 
000  more. 

Thus  President  Nixon's  credibility  on 
Cambodia  hardly  survived  for  24  hr.  after 
his  television  appearance.  The  reasoning  he 
offered  was  the  same  as  that  of  ex-President 
Johnson  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident.  Even 
his  language  was  horrifyingly  similar. 

The  glare  of  historical  hindsight  on  the 
1964  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  reveals  no  solid 
evidence  that  any  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boat  attack  was  made  on  U.S.  destroyers 
that  night  nor  any  Justiflcation  for  the  dls- 
astrovis  policy  to  which  President  Johnson 
so  hastily  committed  this  nation's  blood  and 
treasure.  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
flimsy  facts  on  which  the  Tonkin  Gulf  In- 
cident was  based  and  the  elaborate  fabrica- 
tion of  official  lies  later  woven  to  Justify  It. 
we  recommend  a  reading  of  Joseph  Goul- 
dens  recent  book  "Truth  Is  the  First  Cas- 
ualty." Among  other  things.  It  contains 
a  particularly  perceptive  and  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  technique  used  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to 
avoid  the  truth  before  congressional  com- 
mittees without  actually  lying. 

The  Nlxon  Cambodian  policy  has  had  an 
even  sharper  Impact  on  Capitol  Hill  than  In 
the  academic  groves.  Combined  with  the  ris- 
ing Inflation,  unemployment  and  the  slump- 
ing economy.  It  has  cost  the  Republican 
Party  any  hopes  It  may  have  had  for  con- 
gressional victory  In  the  fall  elections.  But, 
as  President  Nlxon  himself  noted,  that  is 
an  inconsequential  result  In  the  total 
tragedy. 

Congress  has  more  effective  means  of 
protesting  what  it  believes  to  be  executive 
perfidy  than  college  students.  It  can  cut  off 
the  President's  money.  What  is  being  or- 
ganized on  the  Hill  right  now  Is  the  most 
effective  attack  on  the  defense  budget  since 
before  World  War  2.  The  defense  budget  can 
always  stand  Judicious  pruning.  But  the  as- 
sault with  broad  ax  and  butcher  knife  that 
is  now  In  prospect  could  leave  It  In  a  dan- 
gerous condition  Indeed  in  meeting  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  technological  threat  (awast  Apr. 
27,  p.  13;  May  4.  p.  11). 

The  five-year  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
already  drained  so  many  defense  dollars  from 
the  research  and  development  effort  that  this 
country  has  lost  nearly  a  decade  of  tech- 
nical progress  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  has  pushed  the  most  massive  new 
weapons  development  program  in  Its  history. 
If  the  increased  Involvement  In  Cambodia 
and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  continues  to 
siphon  the  lion's  share  of  a  badly  chopped 
defense  budget,  the  crisis  will  become  acute 
during  the   mid-1970s. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  tragedy  of  all. 
thrown  Into  sharp  relief  by  the  events  of 
the  past  week.  Is  the  growing  division  be- 
tween the  elected  leaders  of  this  nation  and 
the  people  who  elected  them  and  the  grow- 
ing unresponsiveness  of  the  government 
policy-making  bureaucracy  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  land. 

We  are  coming  dangerously  close  to  a 
breakdown  In  the  machinery  of  government 
and  dangerously  cloee  to  the  end  of  the 
voters'  and  taxpayers'  patience  with  the 
calloused,  cumbersome  inefficiency  of  the 
system. 
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John  Glenn  Is  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well.  He  cannot  be 
labeled  a  campus  "bum"  or  an  "effete  snob." 
We  think  he  expressed  the  current  malaise 
of  these  United  States  as  well  as  anybody 
can.  Tired,  sad  and  perceptive  after  a  tough 
election  campaign  among  the  people  of  that 
same  Ohio  where  the  Kent  State  students 
were  shot,  he  noted ; 

•  Everyone  is  losing  confidence  Is  every- 
thtaxg,  our  foreign  policy,  our  universities,  our 
electoral  system — all  because  we  haven't  told 
the  people  the  truth." 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    1117— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     REQUEST 
TO  PLACE  ON  THE  TABLE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent   that 
House  Joint  Resolution  1117,  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, which  came  over  from  the  House 
on  vesterday,  be  placed  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subseqent- 
ly  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  previous  order,  placing 
on  the  table  House  Joint  Resolution  1117, 
be  negated  for  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  vMr. 
Hughes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1970 

AMENDMENT    NO.    669 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  (for  myself  and  Senators  Baker, 
Brooke,  Cranston,  Eacleton,  Goodell, 
Kennedy,  Mondale,  McGovern,  Nelson, 
Packwood,  Pell,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Scott,  Stevens,  and  Tydings)  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17399.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  de- 
signed to  provide  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  jobs  programs.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  669)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
proposed  amendment  the  $100  million 
would  provide  an  additional  227,173 
summer  job  opportunities  which  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  has  documented 
as  the  number  which  still  could  be  ef- 
fectively used  this  year  if  funds  were 
made  available.  The  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  would  supple- 


ment the  328,000  summer  jobs  projected 
under  the  current  total  allocation  of 
$146,412,000  now  planned  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  an  additional  appro-^ 
priation  of  the  magnitude  proposed  i^^'^ 
clearly  warranted  in  terms  of  the  docu- 
mented needs  of  the  cities  stemming 
from  the  very  crucial  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves  this 
summer. 

So  urgent  is  the  need  that  I  believe 
that  the  administration  should  promptly 
send  a  budget  estimate  to  the  Congress 
increasing  the  funds  for  summer  jobs 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  by 
$100  million  and  reallocating  that 
amount  from  other  programs  which  are 
not  of  as  high  priority.  I  hope  that  the 
President,  and  the  Vice  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  will  review  the  situa- 
tion and  act  accordingly. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer program  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  subject  to  strict  ad- 
ministrative controls  and  was  developed 
to  enable  14-  to  21-year-old  disadvan- 
taged youths  to  work  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  during 
the  summer  months.  A  major  purpose  of 
the  program  has  been  to  assist  such 
youths  to  remain  in  high  school  by  pro- 
viding them  with  on-the-job  training 
and  useful  work  experience,  enhancing 
their  chances  for  later  employment. 

Since  1965  this  vital  program,  which 
is  funded  under  the  authority  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1962.  has  provided 
more  than  971,000  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged youths. 

We  face  a  particularly  serious  situa- 
tion in  our  cities  this  summer  as  a  result 
of  the  special  impact  of  high  national 
unemployment  in  poverty  areas.  While 
the  overall  imemployment  rate  was  4.8 
percent  in  April,  the  teenage  jobless  rate 
was  15.7  percent,  compared  with  13.9  per- 
cent in  March. 

And  perhaps  most  critically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  unemployment  rate  among 
black  teenagers  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  was  32.7  percent — or  approx- 
imately one-third — compared  with  20.9 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  "target 
group"  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program — which  the  Department 
of  Labor  indicated  included  1.4  million 
youths  last  summer — will  be  substantiallj' 
greater  in  the  coming  months  in  light 
of  the  overall  imemployment  situation. 
While  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  program  is  not  the  only  program 
that  exists  to  meet  this  need,  it  is  the 
largest.  It  is  clear  that  the  other  pro- 
grams will  at  best  merely  maintain  last 
year's  effort  and  will  not  be  able  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  youth  who 
could  benefit  from  a  summer  program. 

First,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  program  has  been  supplemented 
in  recent  years  by  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
Since  the  inception  of  that  program  in 
1968,  it  has  provided  more  than  300,000 
opportunities  in  the  private  sector  during 
the  summer  months.  For  this  summer, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has 
set  a  goal  of  180,000  opportunities,  just 
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2.000  positions  above  those  actually  pro- 
vided last  year.  Hence,  it  is  clear  from 
experience  that  while  the  general  unem- 
plovment  situation  will  require  more 
summer  jobs  for  youth  than  in  1969.  the 
private  sector  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
any  appreciable  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged youths  this  summer  beyond  the 
number  employed  last  year;  and  this  is 
not  enough. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity summer  youth  programs — which 
once  emphasized  summer  recreation,  ed- 
ucation, and  employment,  have  been 
given  a  new  direction  for  this  year.  Under 
a  policv  announced  early  this  year  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
focus  will  be  upon  programs  that  are 
integrated  into  annual  programs,  and 
there  will  be  a  direct  prohibition  on  the 
funding  of  programs  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  recreation,  camping,  and  cul- 
tural enrichment  for  the  summer.  While 
the  desirability  of  this  change  may  be 
debated,  it  is  clear  that  resources  from 
this  program— approximately  $35  mil- 
lion—will accrue  less  to  summer  pro- 
grams, as  such,  with  the  result  that  more 
vouths  wUl  have  to  look  to  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  factors — 
the  excessive  unemployment  rate  in  the 
group  affected,  and  the  inability  of  other 
progi-ams  to  meet  the  additional  need- 
funding  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  simimer  program  has  been  set  at 
$146,412,000 — which  is  less  than  last 
year's  toUl  funding  level  of  $147  million. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  an  "annual 
training  slot'— which  would  provide— as 
in  Uie  past  years — for  10  weeks'  work  ex- 
perience for  26  hours  per  week— has  risen 
from  $413  in  summer,  1969,  to  $445  for 
this  summer. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  factors,  the 
program  will  fall  some  17.000  annual 
training  opportunities  short  of  even  last 
year's  level. 

If  we  were  to  completely  meet  the 
needs  of  even  last  simimer's  "target 
group  "  of  1.4  million  youths,  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  more  than  $500 
million  would  be  required. 

But  obvioiisly.  as  an  administrative 
matter,  such  funds  could  not  be  put  to 
effective  use  by  the  time  that  the  pro- 
gram commences  in  most  localities — in 
the  second  week  of  June. 

Accordmgly.  I  ask  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors — which  represents  more  than 
600  cities  in  our  Nation— to  survey  the 
situation  and  determine  the  number  of 
additional  slots  that  the  cities  could  ef- 
fectively utilize  this  summer  if  additional 
funds  were  made  available. 

On  May  7.  1970.  the  U.S.  Conference 
reported  that  the  227.173  additional  slots 
could  be  used  nationwide. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  Nation's 
50  largest  cities  alone  can  effectively  use 
165.298  slots. 

For  example,  in  my  own  city  of  New 
York,  more  than  37,081  additional  slots 
over  and  above  the  25.419  now  proposed, 
could  be  put  to  effective  use  for  this 
summer. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  "big  city"  matter. 
The  Conference  of  Mayors  has  indicated 
that  in  our  smaller  cities  an  additional 
61.875  slots  are  required. 


For  example,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  200 
additional  slots  are  needed:  New  Haven, 
Corm.,  550  slots:  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  100 
slots;  and  in  Charleston,  S.C,  300  slots 
are  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
May  7,  1970,  from  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  indicating  the  needs,  together 
with  a  detailed  table  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  "slots "  allocated  to  date  and  the 
additional  number  that  could  be  effec- 
tively used  in  each  of  our  major  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  CoNrsRSNCE  or  Mayors. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7,  1970: 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Javtts:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information,  we  have  made  In- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1970  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots  be- 
yond thoee  allocated  to  them  to  date.  The 
Information  we  have  received  from  the  fifty 
largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  .additional  slots  that  these  cities  could 
effectively  utilize  this  summer  Is  165.298. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sam- 
ple of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their 
need  and  capacity  to  utilize  additional  slots 
to  be  approximately  30  percent  above  their 
present  {^location.  This  would  mean  an  ad- 
ditional 61,875  slots  needed  by  the  smaller 
cities. 

Combining  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1970  is  227,173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

I  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
an  enlarged  appropriation   for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Ounther, 
Executive  Director. 

1970  SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  PROGRAM: 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  M  LARGEST  CITIES 


Total 

1969 

1970 

city 

total 

alkica- 

needs  Additnnal 

City 

need 

lion 

1970 

required 

Akion 

612 

378 

765 

387 

AtlanU  

2,267 
7,000 

1,460 
4,255 

2.840 
8.000 

1.380 

Bsltimori 

3.745 

Birmingham 

1.390 

894 

1.738 

844 

Boston 

2,200 

1.588 

2.750 

1.162 

Buffilo 

2,815 

1.750 

3.557 

1.807 

Chicago 

31,000 

19.676 

38.750 

19.  074 

Cincinnati 

1,935 
6,900 

1.198 
4.211 

2.419 
8.00'J 

1,221 

Cleveland 

J,  789 

Columbus 

1,100 

675 

1.378 

703 

Dade  County  (Miami). 

2,150 

1,592 

2.688 

1.096 

Dallas  

1,520 

986 

1.900 

914 

Dayton 

620 

♦53 

775 

322 

Denver 

800 

7,780 

719 

785 

1,380 

522 

5,873 

427 

499 

1,073 

1,000 

9.725 

900 

981 

1.725 

478 

Detroit 

3.852 

El  Paso                   .  . 

473 

Fort  Wort* 

482 

Gary 

652 

Honolulu 

1.461 

889 

1.826 

937 

Houston 

2,844 

1.739 

3.555 

1,816 

Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 

650 

481 

812 

331 

1,275 

853 

1.594 

741 

Kansas  City  Mo 

1.400 

989 

2.225 

1.236 

Los  Angeies 

(including  Long 

Beach) 

12.828 

9.629 

16.000 

6.371 

Louisville 

2,605 

1,574 

3,256 

1,680 

Memphis 

1,500 

993 

1,875 

882 

Milwaukee 

1.92S 

1.317 

2.406 

1.089 

Minneapolis 

1.750 

1.080 

2.188 

1.108 

Newark 

4.180 

2,707 

12.000 

9.293 

New  Orleans 

8.490 
50.000 

1,136 
25.419 

10.613 
62.500 

9.477 

New  York 

37.081 

Nortolk 

1,750 
3,857 

1,148 
2,407 

2.188 
4.821 

1,040 

Oakland 

2.414 

Oklahoma  City 

1,270 

782 

1.588 

806 

Omaha 

1,455 

886 

1.819 

933 

Phiiadelphia 

41,050 

3,380 

12.500 

9,120 

PlMOTil 

3.285 

2.005 

4.106 

2.101 

Total 

1969 

1970 

city 

total 

alloca- 

needs Additional 

City 

need 

tion 

1970 

required 

Pittsburgh 

..      3,915 

3.366 

4.894 

1.528 

Portland.  Oreg 

1,006 

777 

1,328 

551 

Rochester 

.      1,225 

744 

1.531 

787 

SI.  Louis 

..      1,834 

1.335 

4.000 

2.665 

SL  Paul 

683 

324 
2,297 
1,679 

854 
4.678 
2.616 

530 

San  Antonio . 

.      3. 742 

2.381 

San  Diego 

..      2,689 

937 

San  Francisco 

..      2,625 

1,663 

3.291 

1,618 

Seattle 

1.496 

1.048 

1.500 

452 

Tampa 

..      1.925 

1,523 

2.406 

883 

Toledo.  -. 

700 

432 

825 

393 

Tulsa 

420 

261 

525 

264 

Washington.  D.C... 

..     12.805 

8.530 

30.000 

21,470 

ToW 

...  214,758 

130.903 

296.201 

165,298 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  S445  per  opportunity, 
meeting  this  total  need  of  227,173  docu- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors would  require  an  additional  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $100  million. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  also  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  May  25,  1970,  from  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  CSeorge  Shultz,  indicating 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  Department's 
own  survey  made  through  its  regional 
ofiBces,  76,036  more  slots  could  be  uti- 
lized at  an  additional  cost  of  S33.952.651 
above  the  amounts  already  allocated  to 
these  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  or  Labor. 
Washington,  May  25,  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  28.  1970.  concerning  the 
funding  level  of  the  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC)  program. 

The  authorized  NYC  summer  slot  level  for 
FY  '70  of  328,000  slots  Is  greater  than  the 
initial  FY  '69  level  of  291,000  authorized 
slots. 

In  late  May  1969.  funds  from  the  Job  Op- 
portunities in  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS) 
program  were  reprogrammed  to  NYC  result- 
ing in  additional  summer  slots.  Later  in  the 
summer,  there  was  a  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  provided  for  more  summer  NYC 
slots  but  only  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  or 
less. 

The  unit  coet  in  FY  '69  was  8413  per  slot. 
In  FY  70  with  rising  costs,  the  unit  cost  rose 
to  $445. 

In  FY  69  with  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional funds  mainly  from  JOBS,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  in  view  of  limited  time,  the  ad- 
ditional funds  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
50  largest  cities  only.  This  gave  cities  a  pro- 
portionately larger  amovint  of  money.  In  FY 
'70  with  time  for  advanced  planning,  ad- 
ditional funds  ( 12  percent  Increase  or  $26 
million)  were  distributed  to  all  50  States  and 
the  50  largest  cities.  The  general  guideline 
for  distribution  was  that  all  States  and  the 
50  cities  were  to  receive  at  least  their  FY 
'69  initial  summer  NYC  allocation  plus  a 
6  percent  increase.  The  remaining  6  percent 
of  funds  available  for  distribution  In  FY  '70 
was  distributed  only  to  those  States  which 
are  l)elow  their  equitable  distribution  alloca- 
tions in  FY  '69.  Therefore,  in  some  areas 
there  may  be  a  net  gain  and  in  others  a  loss 
over  FY  '69. 

Regional  ofBces  were  requested  recently 
to  provide  us  with  eatimatea  of  how  many 
additional  youths  could  be  served  this  sum- 
mer through  the  summer  NYC  program  If 
more  funds  materialized.  In  addition  to  cur- 
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rent  level.  76.036  more  slots  could  be  utilized 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $33,952,651. 

We  trust  this  Information  will  be  useful 
and  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in 
NYC. 

Sincerely. 

George  P.  Shtjltz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
from  these  figures  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  those  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  other,  that  we  face  a  very 
serious  situation  of  a  substantial  magni- 
tude this  summer. 

This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
Department  indicated  an  additional  sup- 
plemental need  of  $7.5  million  at  this 
time  last  year — only  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  which  they  indicated  this  year 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  funds  which 
have  already  been  allocated. 

We  face  levels  of  high  unemployment 
among  the  most  frustrated  group  in  our 
cities. 

As  we  listen  to  the  needs  of  the  youth 
on  our  campuses,  let  us  not  forget  the 
disadvantaged  youth  in  our  cities  who 
will  face  these  difficult  domestic  times 
with  the  anticipation  of  spending  their 
summer  on  the  streets  instead  of  in 
meaningful  employment. 

Mr.  President,  although  it  is  clear 
from  the  statement  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  that  an  additional  $100 
million  can  be  put  effectively  to  work  In 
this  vital  program  if  it  would  be  forth- 
coming in  the  supplemental  process,  it 
is  clear  that  the  sooner  such  funds  are 
made  available,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  the  cities  putting  them  to  use  in  reach- 
ing disavantaged  youth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  take  the  action 
which  I  have  requested,  of  promptly 
sending  a  budget  estimate  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  amoimt  indicated  as 
essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  669 

On  page  10,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"manpower   administration,    manpower   de- 
velopment AND  TRAINING  ACTlVXriES 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Manfxxwer 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended.  $100,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1970.  " 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  performed  a  very 
great  service  by  appearing  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  He  pre- 
sented an  excellent  statement  in  support 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

I  merely  want  to  say  to  him  that  the 
subcommittee  has  now  acted  and  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  which,  of 


course,  is  not  budgeted.  But,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Senator's  presentation 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  submitted  to  the  full  commit- 
tee a  figure  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to- 
day to  reveal — and  it  will  not  be  revealed 
imtil  such  time  as  the  full  committee  has 
reported  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill — but  I  wanted  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  to  know  that  his 
actions  have  already  borne  fruit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  most  gracious.  No  Senator  could 
ask  for  more  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
sympxathy  than  that  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  Senator. 


AMERICA'S  TRADE  CHALLENGE  FOR 
THE  1970'S:  RESISTING  PROTEC- 
TIONISM 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  speech  on  the  U.S. 
tariff  policy  delivered  by  me  at  the  49th 
armual  luncheon  of  the  American  Im- 
porters Association  in  New  York.  The 
speech  is  entitled  "America's  Trade  Chal- 
lenge for  the  1970's:  Resisting  Protec- 
tionism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  Trade  Challenge  roR  the  1970's: 
Resisting   Protectionism 

The  economic  and  political  crises  facing 
this  nation  are  certain  to  effect  our  foreign 
economic  p>olicies.  As  our  own  focus  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  a  people  turns  Increasingly  in- 
ward In  search  of  solutions  to  the  growing 
national  neurosis  over  Vietnam,  other  major 
trading  areas  of  the  world  are  turning  out- 
ward; and  western  Europe,  in  particular,  is 
entering  a  new  era.  There  is  a  real  danger 
that     these    major     trading     areas    of     the 

world as  they  view  both  the  Inner  turmoil 

of  our  nation  and  our  unclear  stance  in  the 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy — may  decide 
to  go  their  own  way  without  giving  appro- 
priate consideration  to  the  legitimate  trade 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  Congress,  if  it  passes  an  inward-look- 
ing, protectionist  trade  bill,  oould  accelerate 
this  process  and  could  shap>e  the  world  into 
warring  trade  blocs,  rebounding  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all.  The  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration face  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  does  not  turn 
its  back  on  the  liberal  trade  policies  which 
have  proved  to  be  of  such  benefit  to  us  and  to 
the  trading  world  during  the  past  25  years. 
Our  seriously  declining  economy  and  rising 
rate  of  unemployment  buttress  already  exist- 
ing protectionist  pressures — enormous  pres- 
sures that  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  in  this 
election  year. 

Historic  discussions  soon  will  convene  on 
the  United  Kingdom's  renewed  bid  to  enter 
the  Common  Market.  Ireland.  Denmark  and 
Norway  also  will  parUclpate  directly  in  these 
discussions.  All  the  countries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  turn,  have  a  direct  interest 
in  these  talks  as  does  the  United  States.  If 
the  talks  proceed  smoothly,  a  new  trading 
bloc  encompassing  some  sbo-mlllion  people 
will  be  In  place  in  Western  Europe  by  early 
1973.  The  omens  for  successful  talks  appear 
promising.  On  July  18,  approximately  two 
weeks  before  the  talks  are  scheduled  to  open, 
the  United  Kingdom  either  will  have  elected 
a  new  Qovermnent  or  extended  the  mandate 
of  the  Wilson  Oovernment.  In  any  case.  It 


will  not  be  a  lame-duck  Government  negoti- 
ating for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  public 
position  of  the  six  member -nations  of  the 
present  Common  Market  Is  in  support  of 
British  entry,  as  is  the  public  pKJSitlon  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  Interest  in  these  talks  can  be  rather 
simply  stated:  It  is  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  expanded  Common 
Market  maintain  outward-looking  policies. 
This  is  doubly  important  since  the  United 
States  now  gives  every  sign  of  turning  in- 
ward. Europe  should  be  urged  to  stand  by  the 
United  States  in  this  period  of  crisis  Just  as 
we  stood  by  Europe  in  the  crisis  of  and  aft«r 
World  War  n. 

As  the  negotiations  progress  and  as  the 
Common  Market  Expands,  the  United  States 
will  have  a  key  Interest  in  the  policy  decisions 
In  at  least  four  areas : 

1.  The  conclusion  of  preferential  trading 
agreements  between  the  EEC  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
as  the  renewal  of  preferential  arrangements 
with  African  states.  Both  of  these  develop- 
ments are  not  in  the  interest  of  a  freer  trad- 
ing world. 

2.  The  EEC's  Common  Agriculture  Policy 
(CAP)  which  must  be  modified  since  such 
modification  is  not  only  in  the  Interest  of 
the  European  states  themselves.  Clearly,  the 
CAP  is  the  most  crucial  topic  that  the  United 
Kingdom  will  face  in  the  upcoming  negotia- 
tions. The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  market  access  for  our  agricul- 
tural products  Is  clear  and  such  access  would 
lower  European  food  prices.  In  this  respect, 
the  two  major  economic  problems  facing  Eu- 
rope and  particularly  a  united  Europe  are 
the  United  Kingdom's  sterling-debt  problem 
and  the  E£C's  Common  Agriculture  Policy. 
It  would  not  be  specious  to  suggest  that  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  could  somehow 
link  these  problems  and  that  the  forthcom- 
ing heavy  payments  that  the  United  King- 
dom will  be  required  to  make  to  the  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Fund — in  addition  to  the 
higher  food  prices  that  would  result  from 
the  United  Kingdom's  accession — could  be 
partially  offset  by  the  absorption  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  the  United  Kingdom's  sterling 
balances  debt.  This  suggestion  is  made  in 
the  recognition  that  moves  toward  a  com- 
mon European  Reserve  Fund  .nnd  an  eventual 
common  European  currency  are  presently 
under  discussion. 

3.  Unnecessary  barriers  should  not  be 
placed  on  capital  and  investment  flows.  In 
the  coming  decade,  it  is  not  at  all  incon- 
ceivable that  "Le  Defi  Americaln"  will  become 
"Le  Defi  European."  We  must  not  close  out 
this  possibility,  as  it  would  be  a  distinct 
benefit  to  our  deteriorating  balance  of  pay- 
ments ptosltlon. 

4.  The  Industrial  countries  of  the  world 
should  extend  meaningful  global,  non-dis- 
crlmlnatory  tariff  preferences  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  developing  world.  As  the  nego- 
tiations go  forward  in  the  OECD  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  parties  concerned  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  it  Is  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  Congress  would  pass  a 
scheme  more  liberal  than  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  willing  to 
accept.  It  would  be  desirable  for  all  indus- 
trialized countries  to  agree  on  a  common  or 
comparable  scheme,  and  hopefully  this  would 
contain  the  liberal  approach  along  the  lines 
put  forward  by  the  United  States.  Failure 
to  agree  on  such  a  common  or  comparable 
scheme  in  the  OECD  could  have  additional 
adverse  effects  in  terms  of  U.S.  Congressional 
action.  In  this  regard.  Congress  should  be 
reassured  by  Undersecretary  Samuels'  state- 
ment last  week  upon  reaching  a  compromise 
within  the  OVCD  that  "we  all  will  strive  to 
adopt  systems  of  preferences  which  are  har- 
monized as  much  as  possible  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  comparable  results,  but  that 
they  need  not  be  uniform  in  all  their  tech- 
nical elements." 
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Having  given  this  brief  overview.  I  would 
like  CO  turn  my  attention  to  two  specialized 
trade  problems — textiles  and  East-Wesi 
trade 

TEXTILES 

The  textile  problem  unfortunately  occu- 
pies center  stage,  and  much  depends  on  the 
way  this  problem  is  resolved.  In  my  view, 
the  textile  problem  centers  not  on  the  ques- 
tion c-:"  whether  t-extUe  imports  Into  the 
United  Suites  should  be  further  restricted. 
They  should  be  further  restricted.  The  cen- 
tral problem  Is  what  form  these  restrictioiis 
should  take. 

I  have  argued  that  restrictions  on  Imports 
of  woolen  and  man-made  fibers  and  fabrics 
should  be  based  on  injury  criteria.  It  is  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  doubt  that  increased  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  certain  cate- 
gories are  causing  such  injury  and  should  be 
voluntarily  restrained  However,  I  cannot 
support  the  position  of  the  textile  unions  and 
the  textile  industry  that  the  agreement  be 
comprehensive.  1  e..  cover  all  items  in  the 
woolen  and  man-made  field  regardless  of  in- 
Jury  criteria.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  supported  the  proposal  submitted  by 
Donald  Kendall  of  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade — a  one  year  freeze 
on  all  textile  imports  at  curren:  levels  while 
a  special  Presidential  Commission  makes  de- 
terminations as  to  injury  I  also  have  pro- 
posed that  a  standing  committee  be  ap- 
pointed— comprised  of  the  United  States. 
Japan  and  perhaps  other  supplier  nations — 
continually  to  review  developing  trends  in 
the  textile  trade  and  to  negotiate  restraint 
agreements  on  additional  categories  of  im- 
ports as  needed.  The  line  between  a  'com- 
prehensive mechanism"  and  a  "•comprehen- 
sive agreement"  Is  a  sophisticated  one,  but 
one  well  worth  pursuing. 

In  making  these  proposals  during  the  early 
months  of  this  year  for  the  defusing  of  the 
textile  issue,  my  primary  concern  was  that 
established  principles  of  international  trade 
should  not  be  abrogated  by  unilateral  action. 
In  some  ways,  the  situation  Is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  Japanese  exports  He 
at  the  root  of  our  textile  problem,  because 
I  have  little  sympathy  with  Japanese  trade 
policies.  The  continuing  Japanese  surplus 
is  a  source  of  disequilibrium  to  the  trading 
world  and  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
failure  o'  Japans  trade  liberalization  poli- 
cies to  keep  pace  with  the  phenomenal  rate 
of  Its  economic  growth  over  the  p>ast  decade. 
Also,  since  Japan  maintains  residual  import 
restrictions  on  98  categories  of  products 
without  any  regard  to  •injury  criteria."  it  Is 
difficult  to  take  seriously  Japan's  negotiating 
position  that  there  should  be  proof  of  Injury 
before  textile  exports  are  restrained 

But  the  textile  issue  involves  our  relations 
with  many  more  nations  than  Just  Japan. 
It  involves  Important  principles  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  thus  serves  as  the  weather- 
vane  for  -American  foreign  economic  policies 
in  the  1970s,  On  these  grounds,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  pass  a  rigid  quota  bill: 
rather,  we  should  continue  to  seek  a  negoti- 
ated agreement. 

EAST-WEST   T»AI>S 

I  have  been  interested  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  legislation  covering  East- 
West  trade,  and  I  have  been  hopeful  that  the 
liberalization  of  the  Export  Control  Act — 
passed  last  December  despite  the  Adminis- 
trations objection — would  have  a  material 
effect  in  expanding  our  East-West  trade.  Un- 
fortunately. Administration  policy  to  date 
does  not  fully  recognize  the  Congressional 
Intent  in  passing  this  law:  namely.  Congress 
was  authorizing  an  Increased  two-way  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Davis  has 
been  kind  enough  to  provide  me  with  a 
statistical  breakdown  of  the  trade  effect  of 
the  law  to  date.  In  citing  these  figures,  I 
agree  with  Mr,  Davis'  contention  that  "there 


has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  judge  Us 
future  general  effect  on  US.  exports  to  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,"  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  license  applications 
valued  at  $73,1 -million  were  approved  for 
export  to  Eiastern  Europe,  compared  with 
$61.5-milllon  approved  in  the  previous  quar- 
ter, and  836.5-mllllon  approved  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1969,  Mr,  Davis  goes  on  to  state 
that  "on  the  basis  of  Inquiries  received  by 
Commerce  since  January  1,  the  effect  of  the 
Act  on  U,S,  exporters  has  been  to  stimulate 
some  additional  Interest  In  exporting  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  has  elicited  comments 
that  are  generally  favorable  " 

This  Is  not  an  entirely  discouraging  pic- 
ture, but  against  it  I  must  place  the  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  constituents  which 
indicate  that  what  is  law  is  perhaps  not  yet 
policy.  In  a  recent  letter,  a  constituent  wrote 
that  'we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  prohibited  from  offering  equipment  to 
the  same  Eastern  European  countries  which 
Is  being  offered  them  by  European  firms'^ 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
the  new  liberalized  law  to  do  away  with  such 
an  unnecessary  penalization  of  U.S.  exporters. 
Our  balance  of  trade  position,  let  alone  our 
seriously  deteriorating  general  International 
balance  of  payments,  no  longer  ijermlt  this 
nation  the  luxury  of  such  a  policy. 

It  is  also  time  for  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  to  review  the  Dlrksen-Pino 
amendment  which  makes  it  Impossible  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Export-Import  credit 
for  financing  US,  exports  to  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Again,  our  deteriorating 
balance  of  payments  position  makes  the 
maintenance  of  this  law  on  the  books  a  lux- 
ury that  we  as  a  nation  can  ill  afford.  In  re- 
laxing this  law.  we  certainly  would  not  be 
playing  a  pioneering  role.  For  example.  West 
Germany  is  prepared  and  does  extend  export 
financing  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
A  similar  review  Is  required  of  our  policies 
concerning  the  wholesale  denial  of  MFN 
treatment  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  perpetuation  of  policies  of  the  past 
does  little  to  promote  the  real  economic  in- 
terests of  otir  nation  In  the  1970's, 

Regrettably,  as  In  so  many  other  areas  of 
our  national  policy,  the  possibility  of  liberal- 
izing our  trade  policies  with  Eastern  Europe 
Is  apparently  tied  by  the  Administration  to 
the  Indochina  war.  In  the  years  to  come,  I 
think  historians  will  find  vast  amusement  as 
they  contemplate  how  American  political 
leaders  allowed  the  tall  of  tiny  Vietnam  to 
wag  the  dog — which  also  happened  to  be  the 
most  powerful  nation  this  world  has  known. 
The  steps  that  have  been  taken  toward 
liberallElng  trade  with  Communist  China  are 
encouraging.  Again,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  expect  American  subsidiaries  in  third 
countries  to  take  full  advantage  of  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  regulations  which  permit  them  to 
sell  to  Communist  China  so  long  as  the  Viet- 
namese war  continues.  However.  In  saying 
this.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  we  are 
taking  limited  steps  now  that  could  be  built 
upon  In  the  future — assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  United  States  soon  can  enter  a  saner 
I  and  less  troubled  age. 

'  In  my  opening  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
somewhat  unclear  stance  of  the  United  States 
In  foreign  economic  relations.  I  share  the 
publicly  expressed  concern  of  Commerce 
Assistant  Secretary  Davis  that  the  Adminis- 
tration often  does  not  speak  with  one  con- 
sistent voice  in  the  area  of  trade  policy. 
At  times,  the  cacophony  of  different  Ad- 
ministration voices  reminds  one  of  a  warm- 
up  session  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  be- 
fore the  conductor  arrives  on  the  scene. 

In  my  view,  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  lacks  the 
strong  voice  and  coordinating  role  that  It 
played  In  past  Administrations.  I  do  think 
It  vital  that  this  trade  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  strengthened.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Ash  Conunlttee  on  Government  Re- 


organization approximately  to  double  the 
STR's  meager  staff  should  be  adopted.  The 
coordinating  role  of  STR  also  should  be 
strengthened  toward  the  end  of  Insuring  that 
public  statements  on  trade  reflect  our  over- 
all national  Interests, 

When  the  Administration  puts  its  mind 
to  It,  It  does  very  well  in  this  area — as  wit- 
nessed by  the  opening  parade  of  Administra- 
tion witnesses  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  Administration 
trade  bill.  But  one  gets  the  Impression  that 
the  Administration  seldom  puts  its  mind  to 
problems  In  the  trade  area  until  a  crisis  Is 
Imminent.  Our  political  relations  with  an- 
other country  or  bloc  of  countries  could  be 
.seriously  damaged  because  of  the  malfunc- 
tion of  trade  policy.  This  already  has  hap- 
pened in  the  textile  area  and  may  be  hap- 
pening in  the  preferences  area  where  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  underestimating  the 
lack  of  Congressional  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

Looking  over  the  Administration's  record 
in  the  trade  area  to  date,  I  applaud  the 
President's  rhetoric.  It  has  been  very  good 
Indeed.  However,  if  one  looks  at  what  has 
been  done  rather  than  what  has  been  said, 
particularly  In  the  area  where  trade  policy 
collides  head  on  with  special  interest  groups, 
the  record  Is  less  clear.  Actions  to  date  do 
not  fully  support  the  words.  For  example, 
the  oil-Import  policies  of  this  nation  are  in 
desperate  need  of  review  The  present  policies 
net  only  contribute  to  higher  fuel  and 
gasoline  prices  In  many  of  our  States,  but 
also  give  rise  to  increasingly  severe  supply 
problems  The  blueprint  for  changing  these 
policies — prepared  by  members  of  his  own 
cabinet — has  been  on  the  President's  desk 
for  some  time  now,  but  we  have  yet  to  see 
a  policy  decision  liberalizing  the  present, 
archaic  oil-import  system. 

In  the  textile  area,  the  Administration  to 
date  has  abjured  accepting  and  acting  on 
compromise  proposals.  The  Administration 
shares  the  blame  with  certain  textile  export- 
ing nations  that  this  matter  has  been  allowed 
to  drag  on  for  so  long  at  such  high  cost  to 
our  political  relations  with  other  countries 
and  at  such  high  cost  to  our  domestic  textile 
industry, 

A  third  area  concerns  our  meat-import 
policy.  The  constimer  Interest — which  Is  not 
adequately  represented  in  the  high  Govern- 
ment councils  that  make  our  decisions  af- 
fecting trade — clearly  dictates  that  our  meat- 
Import  policies  be  liberalized,  particularly  as 
they  affect  second-grade  meats  such  as  ham- 
burger meat.  Our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica similarly  dictate  that  such  liberalization 
be  affected,  as  does  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion. But  again,  a  negative  decision  ap- 
parently has  been  made. 

In  citing  these  three  examples,  I  do  not 
contend  that  they  are  necessarily  a  true  Indi- 
cation of  the  President's  Intentions;  but 
they  do  begin  to  set  a  pattern  that  should 
be  closely  watched. 

It  seems  clear  that  1970  will  be  a  critical 
watershed  year  In  terms  of  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States,  The  omens 
are  most  certainly  mixed.  It  is  Ironic  that  as 
Congress  now  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
passing  protectionist  legislation.  Western  Eu- 
rope is  entering  a  new  era  of  partnership  and 
community.  It  is  Important  to  all  of  us  that 
our  foreign  economics  policies  continue  to 
move  forward  toward  a  freer,  fairer,  contin- 
ued open-trading  world.  This  Is  particularly 
vital  In  the  context  of  the  Inflation  that  we 
and  other  industrialized  nations  are  facing. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  key  element  in  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  United  States  in  the  free 
world. 
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SOVIET  MIDEAST  THREAT 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Near  East 
Report,  a  biweekly  journal  which  com- 
ments on  developments  in  that  troubled 


portion  of  the  world,  recently  ran  an 
article  which  I  feel  provides  great  in- 
sight into  Israels  increasingly  desper- 
ate situation  at  the  hands  of  its  radical 
Arab  enemies  and  the  U.S.S,R,  The  ar- 
ticle, "May  1967-May  1970"  points  up 
the  tragic  similarity  between  the  Soviet 
menace  now  and  as  it  existed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  6-day  war  3  years  ago  this 
month.  The  only  difference  now  is  that 
the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East 
today  is  felt  not  simply  in  terms  of 
Soviet  arms  provided  without  cost  to  the 
radical  Arabs,  but  in  terms  of  men — 
Soviet  fighting  men,  not  "technicians." 
Above  all,  this  article  focuses  on  Israel's 
growing  deplorable  sense  of  isolation  in  a 
world  community  that  offers  no  treaties 
or  alliances,  no  assistance  except  in  the 
form  of  occasional  sales  of  arms,  no  hear- 
ing of  its  grievances  except  the  counsel 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  article  makes 
a  brief  but  eloquent  case  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  Israel  with  the  jet  fight- 
ers it  needs  for  survival,  and  as  such,  I 
wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  portion  of  the  article  I 
have  just  described  be  printed  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  1967-May  1970 

We  must  not  shrink  from  the  terrifying 
reality. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  enlisted  In  the  Arab  war  against  Israel. 

Russian  pilots  now  fly  the  MIGs  which 
Moscow  has  supplied  to  the  Egyptian  air 
force.  Russian  soldiers  operate  the  new 
SAM-3  missile  sites.  They  defend  the  Egyp- 
tian heartland  and  they  provide  air  cover  so 
that  Egyptian  artillery  and  planes  may  prose- 
cute the  War  of  Attrition  against  the  out- 
numbered and  outgunned  Israel  forces  along 
the  Suez  Canal, 

What  is  Moscow's  purpose?  Is  it  to  destroy 
Israel?  Is  It  to  force  her  to  her  knees?  Is  it 
to  compel  the  Israel  army  to  withdraw  so 
that  Egyptian  tanks  may  again  roll  across 
the  Sinai  desert  to  menace  Israel  cities — 
Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv — as  In  May  1967?  Is 
it  to  enhance  Soviet  prestige  and  power,  to 
force  open  the  Suez  Canal,  to  imdermlne  pro- 
Western  governments  In  the  area,  to  control 
the  valves  which  regulate  thi  flow  of  oil  to 
Europe? 

A  tiny  country  of  less  than  three  million 
people  now  confronts  not  only  the  Arab 
armies  but  the  mighty  power  of  the  Kremlin, 
The  Int-erests  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  Europe  and  on  this  continent  are 
vitally  affected  by  the  bravery  and  skill  of 
Israel's  fighting  men  and  women. 

ONCE  AGAIN,  ISRAEL  STANDS  ALONE 

■yet  at  this  moment  this  little  country 
stands  alone. 

She  has  no  allies  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
She  has  no  treaties  to  Invoke.  There  Is  no 
International  tribunal  to  Intervene:  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  UN  Security  Council  is  geared 
and  warped  against  her  by  the  Soviet  veto. 
The  Great  Powers  are  again  strangely  silent. 
No  eloquent  voices  are  raised  in  the  foreign 
offices  of  Western  capitals. 

The  only  hope  is  for  swift  action  by  the 
United  States. 

Israel  has  not  asked  for  the  Intervention  of 
American  soldiers.  In  a  message  to  President 
Nixon,  Premier  Golda  Melr  renewed  Israel's 
request  for  military  and  economic  aid. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  and  shattering 
Soviet  threat  to  the  peace,  the  United  States 
must  move  swiftly  to  grant  Israel's  requests. 


When  the  United  States  rejected  them  in 
March,  it  was  explained  that  If  there  were  a 
change  In  the  military  balance,  the  Admin- 
istration would  reconsider. 

Well,  the  balance  has  certainly  been 
changed. 

Israel  has  been  compelled  to  susptend  her 
deep  penetration  raids  which  had  served  to 
blunt  the  Egyptian  offensive  across  the  Suez 
Can&l.  Israel  has  refrained  from  bombing  the 
SAM-3  sites  which  are  now  protected  by  So- 
viet pilots  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  Israel  casualties  because  of  heavy 
Egyptian  bombardment.  (.27  dead,  63 
wounded  at  the  Canal  in  April.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiD  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  INCOMES 
POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  bring  informed  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  price,  wage,  and  income  be- 
havior— a  so-called  wage-price  guide- 
lines bill. 

Such  an  incomes  poUcy  is  not  a  cure- 
all,  but  it  can  help.  With  the  favorable 
action  last  week  on  the  companion  meas- 
ure, I  introduced  Thursday — the  Reuss 
bill — by  a  House  subcommittee,  the  Con- 
gress seems  now  ready  to  move. 

Both  this  year  and  last  year  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  supported  and 
urged  the  institution  of  wage-price  guide- 
lines. Both  Arthur  Burns,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Sec- 
retary George  Romney  of  HUD,  have 
urged  similar  action. 

But  others  have  mged  such  a  policy 
too.  In  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday. 
May  31,  1970.  Hobart  Rowen  quotes  a 
number  of  economists,  businessmen,  and 
domestic  and  international  organizations 
which  have  urged  an  "incomes  policy" 
now. 

In  addition  to  myself.  Representative 
Reuss,  Chairmaii  Bums,  and  Secretary 
Romney,  Mr.  Rowen  details  the  views  of 
the  others.  These  include  Gardner  Ack- 
ley.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  from  1964  to  1968.  The 
list  includes  Donald  S.  MacNaughton, 
president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America.  We  find  Fortune  magazine, 
the  Lionel  D.  Edie  Co.,  a  business  ad- 
visory group  in  New  York,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment— OECD — and  many,  many 
others,  including  the  Republican  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

This  morning,  in  a  most  interesting 
turn  of  events,  Mr.  Murray  Weidenbaum, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
testified  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  that  he  had 
been  m-ging  an  "incomes  policy" — un- 
successfully it  would  seem — on  the  Sec- 


retary    of     the     Treasury     and     the 
administration. 

If  there  was  ever  almost  universal  sup- 
port for  a  policy,  there  is  now  for  an  in- 
comes policy.  Almost  everyone  but  the 
President  and  his  key  advisers  are  con- 
vinced it  should  happen. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowen's  interesting  and  informative 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Incomes  Policies  Gather  Backers 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

It's  often  said  that  one  of  President  Nixon's 
arguments  against  wage-price  guideposts,  or 
"Incomes  poUcles,"  or  even  jawboning  Is  his 
memory  of  the  horrible  mess  created  by  the 
formal  controls  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  an  OPA  lawyer,  and  he 
recalls  vividly.  It  is  said,  the  mass  of  red- 
tape,  the  black  markets,  the  inadequacy  of 
regulations — and  their  basic  Interference 
with  the  free  market  mechanism.  His  fear, 
apparently,  is  that  If  he  b<icks  voluntary 
methods  and  they  fail,  there  then  would  be 
a  back-sliding  Into  formal  controls. 

But  another  ex-OPA  lawyer,  equally  aware 
of  the  hazards  of  a  formal  wage-price  con- 
trol sjTstem,  takes  a  different  view,  Gardner 
Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  1964-1968  said  In  a  recent  speech: 

"Both  business  and  labor  know  by  now 
that  they  are  caught  up  In  an  inflationary 
rat  race  that's  getting  them  nowhere;  they 
want  and  need  some  leadership  In  slowing 
down  the  treadmill  they're  on,  and  eventu- 
ally getting  off  It." 

At  his  meeting  the  other  night  with  finan- 
cial leaders — an  outgrowth  of  the  stock 
market  slide — Mr.  Nixon  Indicated  that  be 
may  finally  be  relaxing  his  opposition  to  a 
mUd  form  of  pressure,  as  suggested  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F,  Bums. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  growing  and  impressive 
list  of  supporters  for  some  kind  of  action 
on  the  wage-price  front: 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton,  President  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  sug- 
gested that  the  President  should  declare  as 
a  national  objective  that  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion "as  measured  by  the  bread  GNP  price 
Index,  should  not  exceed  4  percent  by  the 
end  of  1970  and  2  percent  by  the  end  of 
1971,"  The  President  •would  then  bring  pub- 
lic pressure  to  bear  on  business  and  labor  by 
announcing  a  set  of  guidelines. 

Fortune  Magazine,  "warily  and  reluc- 
tantly" would  set  up  voluntary  guideposts, 
similar  to  those  of  the  early  1960's,  built 
around  a  5,5  percent  figure  for  wages.  This 
Is  designed  to  cover  a  partial  catch-up  for 
the  previous  year's  Inflation,  plus  a  3  percent 
productivity  factor.  Under  the  Fortune  for- 
mula, the  wage  guldepost  would  edge  down 
as  Inflation  subsides.  Price  guidelines  would 
not  eliminate  price  increases,  but  force  pro- 
ducers to  absorb  some  part  of  their  Increased 
costs  out  of  profits. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development,  in  its  annual  assess- 
ment of  the  US,  economy,  politely  suggested 
that  an  incomes  policy  might  enhance  "prog- 
ress towards  price  stability  and  an  earlier 
return  to  fuller  employment." 

The  Lionel  D.  Edie  Co..  a  business-oriented 
advisory  company  in  New  York,  argued  for 
selective  controls,  even  If  difficult  to  enforce. 
"At  this  time,"  the  company  says,  "controls 
appear  preferable  to  highly  disruptive  Infla- 
tion, a  confidence  crisis  and  anarchy  in  the 
money  markets." 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
com.e  forward  with  sp>eclfic  propKJsals.  One  by 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  would  require 
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the  CEA  to  promulgate  a  set  of  guldeposts. 
Another,  by  Senators  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.). 
Jack  Miller  (R-Iowa).  and  Len  Jordan  (R- 
Idaho)  would  direct  the  CEA  to  Issue  bi- 
weekly reports  on  the  Implications  of  Impor- 
tajit  price  decisions  and  wage  agreements. 
For  the  ftrst  time,  support  of  the  Javlts- 
MUIer-Jordan  proposal  was  offered  within 
the  Administration,  in  the  person  of  Under 
Treasury  Secretary   Charles  E.  Walker. 

Bitter  and  emotional  arguments  against 
any  such  proposals  have  been  made  by  Labor 
Secretary  George  Shultz  The  most  reasoned 
case  against  plunging  back  into  wage-price 
guidelines  has  been  developed  by  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Paul  W  McCracken.  His 
position  is  that  In  the  Johnson  era.  the 
strong-arm  approach,  so  far  as  Industry  was 
concerned,  was  "discriminatory  and  inequi- 
table." Moreover,  he  suggests,  the  guldepost 
approach  haa  no  Impact  on  the  area  of  prices 
where  there  has  been  the  biggest  Inflation — 
services 

On  the  question  of  equity,  most  propo- 
nents of  waee-prlce  guldeposts  suggest  that 
the  consequences  of  the  alternatives  must  be 
considered.  Wilfred  Lewis  Jr..  economist  for 
the  National  Planning  Association,  puts  It 
this  way:  "When  unemployment  increases 
from  4  to  44  per  cent  because  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  ...  It's  not  as  though  every- 
one In  the  country  went  home  from  wc^k  a 
few  minutes  early  and  took  a  small  cut  In 
pay. 

"Rather,  some  will  be  laid  off  alto- 
gether .  .  .  while  others  are  as  busy  as  ever 
and  even  enjoying  pay  Increases.  Similarly, 
what's  equitable  about  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes having  their  purchasing  power  and 
standards  of  living  eroded  by  inflation  while 
others  are  making  out  like  bandits  and  re- 
paying their  debts  In  deflated  currency?" 

McCracken's  Insistence  that  an  Incomes 
pwllcy  Is  ineffective  Is  contested  by  others 
Walter  Heller,  for  example,  says:  "I  Just  plain 
and  flatly  disagree  with  his  conclusion  that 
guldeposts  didn't  have  a  real  impact  from 
1963  to  1966."  Heller  says  that  a  study  by 
George  Perry  "while  not  conclusive,  Is  pretty 
damn  persuasive." 

But  how,  the  McCracken  supporters  say.  do 
you  propose  to  handle  the  rising  price  of  such 
things  as  doctor  bills,  haircuts,  or  dry-clean- 
ing? Acltley  responds  that  this  argument 
misses  the  point:  "The  Inflationary  bias  In 
our  economy  does  not  arise  from  such  prices 
as  these,  which  mainly  reflect  cost  and  price 
Increases  that  have  already  occurred  else- 
where. The  bias  arises  from  the  decisions  on 
wages  and  prices  made  by  those  who  have 
a  modicum  of  economic  power — that  Is,  some 
freedom  from  dictation  by  the  general  state 
of  the  market.  Such  firms  and  unions  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  discretion  as  to  their  wage 
and  price  policies  that  can  be  exercised  for 
good  or  for  111.  Individually,  this  discretion 
is  not  great.  Cumulatively,  It  Is  significant." 
The  Edie  company's  assertion  that  controls 
in  fact  can  and  do  work  seems  convincing. 
Copiparlng  consumer  and  wholesale  prices 
durin?  the  Korean  war  period  and  recently, 
the  difference  Is  startling. 

Prom  1951  to  1956.  the  coiwumer  price  In- 
dex rose  4  6  per  cent;  from  1965  to  1970,  the 
CPI  Jumped  22.8  per  cent.  Prom  1961  to  1956. 
the  wholesale  price  Index  actually  fell  0.5 
per  cent:  from  1965  to  1970,  It  soared  14.1 
per  cent. 

During  the  Korean  war  period,  of  course, 
prices  and  wages  were  frozen,  taxes  were 
raised,  and  consumer  credit  controls  were 
applied  "Controls  put  a  Ud  on  inflation 
during  the  Korean  war."  Edle  sums  up. 
"There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  effec- 
tiveness, although  one  would  expect  milder. 
more  selective  and  perhapa  only  voluntary 
controls  today" 

The  final  "standard"  argument  against 
guldeposts  la  that  they  dont  get  to  the  root 
of  the  Inflation  problem:  the  only  true  way. 


this  argument  goes.  Is  through  a  tough 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

No  doubt  about  It — by  applying  a  crunch, 
we  can  lick  Infiatlon.  But  In  the  process,  we 
win  produce  an  unemployment  level  unac- 
ceptable In  today's  society.  As  Peter  Kenen. 
Columbia  University  Provost,  told  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  some  days  ago.  a 
6  per  cent  unemployment  rate  this  summer 
can  mean  a  black  teen-ager  rate  of  30  per 
cent.  Do  we  want  to  face  that? 

Very  sensibly.  Arthur  Burns  has  come 
around  to  an  Incomes  policy  Instead  of  the 
crunch;  perhaps  the  President  will  go  along. 
He  would  have  powerful  support  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  Increasingly  In  the  business  com- 
munity. One  mutual  fund  manager  here  for 
the  meeting  with  President  Nixon  says  flat- 
ly that  a  wage-price  guldepo6t  policy  "would 
be  worth  100  points  rise  on  the  Dow-Jones 
index." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  2  additional  minutes  in 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  ACTION  BY  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT AFTER  190  DAYS  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  A    E.  FITZGERALD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  there 
is  a  motto  which  we  all  know.  "Equal 
Justice  Under  Law."  But  at  this  time 
the  law  appears  to  be — in  the  words  of 
George  Orwell — more  equal  for  some 
than  for  others. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  days  ago  I 
wrote  to  the  Justice  Department  asking 
for  an  immediate  investigation  into  the 
case  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald — the  Air  Force 
efficiency  expert  who  was  'fired"  by  the 
Air  Force  because  he  revealed  the  huge 
cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A  airplane. 

Everything  Fitzgerald  told  my  sub- 
committee was  true.  The  overrun  was  $2 
billion — or  more.  The  plane  has  failed  to 
meet  its  specifications.  They  have  not 
only  been  degraded  but  now  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  major  defect  in  the  wing 
which  may  jeopardize  the  entire  project. 

But  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  was  harassed, 
ostracized.  Investigated,  and  fired.  The 
way  the  Air  Force  acted  was  like  some 
primitive  society  where  the  man  who 
told  the  truth  or  brought  bad  news  was 
sacrificed  for  stating  it.  If  the  Air  Force 
and  society  as  a  whole  follow  such  a 
course,  the  medical  profession  will  soon 
vanish.  Each  time  a  doctor  diagnoses  a 
fatal  disease,  he  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  causing  it. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  has  failed 
to  act  after  190  days.  Yet  there  was  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law  on  the  face  of 
it.  A  man  was  fired  for  testifying  before 
a  congressional  committee.  It  is  a  crime 
to  injure  a  witness  because  of  his  testi- 
mony. But  still  there  is  no  action. 

This  Justice  Department  apparently 
holds  a  double  standard.  There  is  one 
standard  for  private  citizens  who  do 
wrong.  But  there  is  another  standard, 
apparently,  for  the  bureaucracy  or  the 
heads  of  agencies  and  departments  who 
break  the  law. 

When  will  the  Justice  Department 
act?  When  will  that  Department  begin 
to  apply  law  and  order  to  the  Defense 
Department?    Are    not    190    days    long 


enough  even  for  the  machinery  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  move? 

When  I  learned  that  Mr.  Will  Wilson, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  was  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Banlcing  Com- 
mittee on  June  8  on  the  issue  of  Swiss 
bank  accounts.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  ad- 
vising him  that  I  intended  to  pursue  the 
matter  of  the  Fitzgerald  investigation 
and  the  lack  of  action  on  it  when  he  ap- 
peared l)efore  the  Banking  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wilson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.    Will   Wilson. 

Assistant    Attorney    General,  Department  of 
Justice.    Washington,    DC. 

DCAB  Mr.  Wilson:  It  has  now  been  190 
days  since  I  first  wrate  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  asking  the  Justice  Department  to 
take  action  against  those  who  violated  the 
Federal  criminal  code  In  connection  with 
the  firing  of  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  It  ha« 
also  been  three  months  since  I  wrote  you 
personally  concerning  this  case.  To  date,  no 
action  has  been  taken.  I  have  not  even  had 
the  courtesy  of  a  substantive  reply  to  my 
letter  of  March  2.  1970. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  take  this  matter 
lightly.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  statute 
(15  use  1505)  has  been  \-lolated.  Other  than 
political  considerations,  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
so  dilatory  In  bringing  prosecutions  In  this 
case. 

I  look  forward  to  your  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  June  8,  1970. 

I  hope  we  can  pursue  this  further  then. 
Sincerely, 

William   Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 


MR.  O'BRIEN  SHOULD  APOLOGIZE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  did  not  start  yesterday.  It 
did  not  start  on  January  21,  1969.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  had  been  building  up 
for  8  long  years  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

When  the  din  and  confusion  which  is 
enjoyed  so  thoroughly  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
critics  dies  down,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  h£is  elapsed,  historians 
will  then  record  what  happened  in  1969 
and  1970.  We  do  not  know  what  the  final 
verdict  of  the  historians  will  be.  There 
are  some  things  about  which  we  can  be 
certain. 

History  will  record  the  fact  that  after 
8  years  of  sending  more  and  more  men 
to  Vietnam,  under  President  Nixon's 
leadership  115,000  of  our  troops  have 
been  brought  home.  It  will  further  re- 
cord that  as  of  this  date  President  Nixon 
has  announced  plans  for  a  further  with- 
drawal of  150,000  troops. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Vietnam,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  President  Nixon  to  order  the 
crossing  of  the  Cambodian  border  to  save 
the  lives  of  Americans  and  to  continue 
our  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The 
success  of  that  venture  will  have  to  be 
recorded  by  the  historians,  based  upon 
the  facts  as  they  develop  in  the  future. 
I  believe  that  that  verdict  of  history  will 
be  in  Mr.  Nixon's  favor.  What  he  did  in- 
volved a  risk.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
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however,  that  to  do  nothing  under  the 
circumstances  would  involve  a  greater 
risk  to  American  lives. 

I  know  that  history  will  credit  Mr. 
Nixon  with  courage  and  will  show  that 
he  acted  with  honesty  and  in  the  full 
belief  that  what  he  was  doing  was  nec- 
essary to  save  the  lives  of  American 
troops  now  in  Vietnam.  Can  any  reason- 
able person  ask  anything  more? 

Histoiy  will  record  some  other  things 
too.  It  will  record  the  fact  that  some  of 
President  Nixon's  critics  were  unfair,  un- 
just, harsh,  and  cruel.  It  will  record  the 
fact  that  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  critics 
never  once  raised  their  voices  in  con- 
demnation or  criticism  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietcong,  or  Communists  gen- 
erally. They  found  no  fault  with  them. 
It  will  also  be  recorded  that  some  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  critics  continued  and  continued 
in  their  tirades  without  having  one  word 
of  praise  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  for  any  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  wo'old  like  to  read  an  editorial 
which  was  broadcast  in  the  public  inter- 
est by  radio  station  KFOR  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  on  May  18.  1970: 
Editorial 

Like  Brothers  we  fight  among  ourselves. 
Not  over  the  war  .  .  .  for  we  all  want  to  end 
the  war.  But  we  fight  over  how  the  war 
should  be  ended.  Like  Brothers  we  fight,  but 
let  no  outsider  try  to  Intervene  for  we'll  turn 
on  him  and  fight  our  enemy  with  unity.  We 
all  agree  that  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  should 
be  brought  to  a  complete  halt  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  all  believe  there  should  be 
peace  .  .  .  not  only  In  the  Par  East,  but  the 
Middle  East  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  we  believe  that  all  men  should  not  only 
be  born  equal,  but  have  equal  opportunities. 
We  express  our  differences  In  achieving  these 
goals  in  many  ways  .  .  .  some  vocally,  some 
demonstratively,  and  some  violently.  But  all 
of  our  attention  Is  centered  on  what  the 
United  States  should  do.  We  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  get  out  of  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam.  Yet  we  are  there  because  of 
an  aggressor  ...  a  Country  that  wants  to 
capture  and  dominate  all  of  Indo-Chlna  by 
whatever  means  necessary.  Let  us  all  unite 
as  Brothers  should,  and  Instead  of  shouting 
about  our  differences  so  that  our  enemies 
can  gloat  and  take  comiort  from  them,  let 
us  call  attention  to  the  very  reasons  we  are 
fighting  among  ourselves.  Let  us  all  raise 
our  voices  in  unison  and  shout  to  the  world 
what  the  real  problem  Is.  Then  our  enemies 
win  note  with  different  feeling  than  they 
have  noted  our  headlines  in  the  past.  The 
world  will  point  an  accusing  finger  at  them 
and  tell  them  to  withdraw  their  troop)s  back 
to  their  own  country.  Let  us  unite  as  Broth- 
ers should  and  shout  to  all  the  world  .  .  . 
Stop  the  War.  North  Vietnam  get  out  of  Cam- 
bodia. North  Vietnam  get  out  of  Laos.  North 
Vietnam  get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Stop  the 
War.  Stop  the  Invasions.  Let  there  be  pteace 
in  all  the  World. 

A  KPOR  Viewpoint  written  and  recorded 
by  John  Hanlon. 

Mr.  President,  if  some  historian  has 
time  to  write  in  detail  concerning  the 
remarks  of  the  critics  of  President  Nixon, 
it  will  provide  some  interesting  reading. 


It  will  show  that  there  were  some  who 
talked  long  and  loud,  preaching  disunity 
and  discord,  and  thereafter  they  grieved 
over  the  fact  that  the  country  was  being 
torn  apart. 

Such  remarks  as  "There  is  no  end 
in  sight"  and  the  cry,  "Disaster  is  over- 
taking us,"  have  been  made.  Another 
pronouncement  was,  "This  blood  bath 
which  is  here  now  must  be  stopped." 
Mr.  President,  could  it  be  that  these 
modern  Rip  Van  Winkles  have  been 
asleep  for  8  solid  years?  Could  it  be 
that  those  who  inflame  with  oratory 
honestly  believe  that  they  have  a  monop- 
oly on  the  desire  for  peace? 

Mr.  President,  substantially  all  Ameri- 
cans want  America's  involvement  in  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  country  is  not  divided  on  that.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  details 
of  how  best  to  end  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  in  Indochina.  Now  is  the 
time  for  tolerance  and  unity.  In  times  of 
trial  for  our  nation,  Republicans  have 
faithfully  stood  by  Presidents  who  were 
Democrats.  In  time  of  trial.  Democrats 
have  loyally  supported  Republican  Presi- 
dents. The  unreasonable  and  vicious  at- 
tacks have  been  exceptions.  The  fact 
that  they  are  exceptions  does  not  render 
them  harmless  in  the  least.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  coimtry  to  the  words  and 
the  acts  of  one  who  is  such  an  excep- 
tion. I  refer  to  Democratic  National 
Chairmfin  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
O'Brien's  words  are  false,  uncalled  for, 
and  dishonest.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  resorted 
to  misrepresentation  and  mudslinging. 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say : 

I  can  only  speculate  In  sorrow  whether 
these  young  people  (at  Kent)  would  have 
been  killed  were  It  not  for  the  Nixon -Agnew- 
Mitchell  Infiammatory  rhetoric — the  rhetoric 
that  appeals  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  and 
darker  Impulses  that  lurk  within  mankind. 

In  making  this  utterance,  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  speaking  without  any  foundation  of 
fact  whatever.  He  submitted  no  facts.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  devoid  of  honesty 
and  decency  and  truthfulness.  He  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  It  is  evident  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  so.  It  is  not  any  wonder  that 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  said  editorially 
on  May  22,  "By  any  test  that  O'Brien 
statement  is  swinish." 

Mr.  O'Brien  may  be  the  Democratic 
National  Chairman.  I  know  a  lot  of 
Democrats  and  Larrj'  O'Brien  does  not 
speak  for  any  of  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Lawrence  O'Brien  spoke  for  the 
Democrats  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  are  patriots.  They  have  a 
sense  of  fairness.  They  abhor  untruths 
and  slander. 

Mr.  O'Brien  should  take  a  lesson  from 
a  very  great  statesman  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  refer  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  is 
retiring  this  year  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  Speaker  John  McCor- 
M.\CK  is  deserving  of  all  the  praise  that 
he  receives.  He  is  a  patriot  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  always  places  his  coun- 
try first.  At  the  reception  that  wsus  held 
honoring  Speaker  McCormack  but  a  few 


days  ago,  the  Speaker  responded  to  the 
kind  words  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  to  the  tribute  paid  to 
him  by  former  President  Johnson  and  by 
President  Nixon  with  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks.  Among  other  things  he 
said  that  he  had  served  under  many 
Presidents — some  of  them  Democrat  and 
some  of  them  Republican:  that  he  did 
not  always  agree  with  his  President  but 
that  he  always  tried  to  so  conduct  him- 
self that  he  didn't  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  O'Brien  ought  to 
apologize  not  only  to  President  Nixon 
but  to  the  country.  This  country  is  our 
country.  It  belongs  to  all  the  people. 
President  Nixon  is  our  President.  He  is 
President  of  all  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


RESIGNATION  OF  CLARK  R.  MOL- 
LENHOFF  AS  DEPUTY  COUNSEL 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  according  to  press  reports 
over  the  weekend  our  friend,  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff.  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
counsel  to  the  President.  As  one  who 
has  had  great  respect  both  for  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  and  the  job  he  has  been  doing 
at  the  White  House  I  state  my  regrets  at 
news  of  his  resignation.  I  think  we  are 
losing  a  great  public  servant.  At  the  same 
time  I  hope  whoever  takes  his  place  will 
exercise  the  same  hard  rules  of  fair- 
ness and  the  same  discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  office  as  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  I  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  his  insistence  that 
anyone  holding  this  position  with  the 
White  House  who  examines  tax  returns 
must  file  a  written  request  stating  why 
those  tax  returns  are  requested  and  why 
they  are  necessary.  This  rule  applies 
whether  it  is  in  connection  with  pros- 
p>ective  Government  employment,  or  a 
charge  of  fraud  involving  an  employee 
of  the  Government.  By  placing  all  re- 
quests for  tax  returns  in  writing,  as  has 
been  done  under  Mr.  Mollenhoff's  swl- 
ministration  of  this  office,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  record,  and  if  in  later  years 
it  were  shown  that  there  had  been  abuse 
of  this  power  both  the  public  and  the 
Congress  could  ascertain  the  extent  and 
who  was  responsible  for  such  abuse. 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  this  hard 
rule  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  loose  practices 
under  previous  administrations  made  it 
possible  for  anyone  in  the  White  House 
who  had  curiosity  to  examine  the  tax  re- 
turns of  any  John  Doe  or  John  Smith, 
and  no  records  were  kept.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  no  records  had  been 
kept  by  either  the  Kennedy  or  the  John- 
son administrations  as  to  who  had  asked 
for  tax  returns  or  which  returns  had 
been  requested.  That  was  a  rather  hap- 
hazard method  of  operation  and  one 
which  could  be  highly  dangerous,  and  I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Mollenhoff  with  the 
support  of  President  Nixon  corrected  this 
loose  procedure. 

I  emphasize  that  fact  because  I  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  persons  who  criti- 
cized Mr.  Mollenhoff  were  a  part  of  the 
previous     Democratic     administrations 
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which  had  condoned  that  haphazard 
procedure.  I  wonder  whom  they  were 
trying  to  protect  when  they  criticized 
Mr.  MoUenhofif. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  whoever  holds  tiiis  ix>sition 
under  this  administration  or  in  subse- 
quent administrations  will  insist  that 
from  this  day  on  he  will  continue  the 
rules  which  were  laid  down  by  Commis- 
sioner Thrower  and  Mr.  Mollenhoff  as 
they  worked  them  out  together,  that  any 
tax  return  which  is  examined  will  be 
examined  only  after  a  signed  request, 
stating  all  the  reasons  for  the  request 
and  makmg  it  a  matter  of  record. 

I  again  compliment  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
for  the  job  he  has  done  and  extend  to 
him  my  very  best  wishes  as  he  returns 
to  journalism.  I  again  express  the 
thought  that  our  Government  is  losing  a 
distinguished  public  servant. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 

I  Mr.  WILLIAMS'  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of 
praise  to  Clark  Mollenhoff.  who  has  dis- 
played honor,  integrity,  and  great  ability. 
I  hope  the  time  comes  when  he  will  again 
consent  to  serve  in  public  office.  As  a 
reporter,  he  was  a  diligent  and  thorough 
investigator.  He  is  fair  and  he  is  honest. 
He  would  be  a  credit  as  an  employee  in 
any  office,  and  I  hope  the  time  comes 
when  his  situation  will  be  such  that  he 
can  again  render  service  within  Govern- 
ment. I  know  the  service  he  will  render 
as  a  journalist  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
America. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  remarks  of  praise  of  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

I  want  to  add  further  that  I  remember 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  there 
would  be  those  in  certain  quarters  who 
would  be  glad  Mr.  Mollenhoff  was  leaving 
this  position  because  they  feared  him.  I 
have  known  Clark  Mollenhoff  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  will  state  that  no  man 
in  America  need  have  any  fear  of  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  unless — I  emphasize,  unless — 
he  had  heretofore  done — or  had  contem- 
plated doing — something  that  was  un- 
ethical as  far  as  Government  is  con- 
cerned. In  that  instance  Clark  Mollenhoff 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  man  to  have 
in  public  office  because  he  would  expose 
such  activities,  regard'ess  of  who  or  what 
political  party  would  be  involved.  Yes, 
Clark  Mollenhoff  would  not  be  feared  by 
those  who  are  honest  and  trying  to  do 
a  good  job  in  Government,  but  he  would 
be  feared  by  those  who  had  done  or  who 
planned  to  do  WTong, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preside.it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  imfinished  business  to 
be  laid  l)efore  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ADDITION.VL 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'H.R.  15628'  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

DOLE    AMEMDMENT   ON    PRISONERS    IN   CAMBODI.^, 
NO.    662 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Dole 
amendment  is  a  travesty.  Its  adoption 
would  not  help  a  single  .\merican  pris- 
oner of  war. 

On  the  contrary,  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  could  only  have  the  very 
opposite  effect.  By  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  in- 
definitely, or  send  troops  back  whenever 
he  chooses  as  long  as  U.S.  prisoners  are 
held  there,  the  amendment  would  be 
more  likely  to  add  to.  than  help  reduce, 
the  list  of  captured  American  soldiers. 
It  would  also  arouse  false  expectations 
by  the  families  of  prisoners,  hopes  which 
simply  cannot  be  fulfilled  merely  by 
passing  a  bill. 

The  truUi  is  that  the  longer  our  forces 
stay  in  Cambodia  the  more  vulnerable 
they  will  be  to  capture — and  to  being 
killed — by  the  enemy.  We  should  insure 
that  our  forces  get  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  deadline  laid  down  by  the  President. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  will  only 
encourage  those  in  the  bureaucracy  who 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  stay 
in  Cambodia  indefinitely  in  order  to  prop 
up  the  Lon  Nol  government. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kansas  proposes 
waging  war  in  Cambodia  until  American 
prisoners  are  freed.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
suggest  that  we  also  Invade  North  Viet- 
nam or  Laos  to  free  the  prisoners  there? 
The  number  of  Americans  held  prisoner 
in  Cambodia  Is  minuscule  compared  with 
the  number  held  in  North  Vietnam, 


I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
voted  for  the  amendment  last  Decem- 
ber— supported  by  the  White  House — 
which  prohibited  the  sending  of  ground 
troops  to  Laos  or  Thailand.  He  did  not 
propose  then,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  the  prohibition  not  be- 
come operative  until  all  U.S.  prisoners  in 
Laos  were  released.  The  principle  in- 
volved here  is  the  same. 

I  wonder  also  if  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas wishes  to  delay  the  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  the  150,000  troops,  as 
announced  by  the  President  on  April  20. 
until  the  prisoners  in  Cambodia  are  re- 
leased? If  he  is  concerned  about  keeping 
the  pressure  on  the  enemy  to  force  the 
release  of  prisoners,  it  would  be  logical 
for  him  to  seek  to  delay  the  departure 
of  any  U.S.  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  revising  his 
amendment  along  those  lines? 

The  Senate  should  not  endorse  the 
theory  that  we  should  wage  war  in  Cam- 
bodia indefinitely  in  order  to  tiy  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  held 
by  the  enemy.  The  best  way  to  get  U.S. 
prisoners  released  is  to  reach  a  political 
settlement  in  Paris. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  passed 
unanimously  House  Joini  Resolution 
454,  which  expressed  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  over  the  treatment  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  and  called  for  their  release. 
There  is  no  division  among  us  when  it 
comes  to  how  we  all  feel  about  American 
prisoners  of  war — whether  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  North  Vietnam.  But  prisoners 
will  not  be  released  under  threat  of 
widening  the  war.  There  should  be  no 
illusions  about  that. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  defeated. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     670 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  listening  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho.  I 
am  reminded,  if  indeed  any  of  us  need 
to  be  reminded,  that  for  some  time  now 
the  pending  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate  has  been  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  The  amendment,  as  revised  by  its 
sponsors  and  the  Senate  provides  that 
"In  concert  with  the  declared  objectives 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970" — 
a  date  set  by  the  President  himself — no 
funds  may  be  spent  after  July  1  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  U.S.  forces  in  Cam 
bodia;  paying  the  compensation  or  sup- 
porting any  American  personnel  furnish- 
ing military  instruction  to  Cambodian 
forces  or  suoporting  Cambodian  forces; 
contractinc;  for  military  instruction  in 
Cambodia  or  providing  persons  to  sup- 
port Cambodian  forces;  and  conducting 
any  air  operations  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  has  said  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  during  the  past  2  weeks, 
the  issues  involved  here  are  weighty  ones. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  raises 
important  constitutional  questions 
about  the  relationship  between  powers  of 
Congress  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
regulation  and  governing  of  these  forces 
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and  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  concur  wholehearted- 
ly with  my  colleague  from  Kansas  on  the 
need  to  debate  these  questions  so  that 
we  in  the  Senate— and  the  American  peo- 
ple—are fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  debated 
to  death. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  Senators 
appear  ready  to  support  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  I  support  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
itself  and  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
authority. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  introduced  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  certainly  his  right,  that 
would  nullify  the  effect  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  any  American  is 
being  held  prisoner  in  Cambodia.  Thus 
the  issue  of  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  has  been  thrust  into 
the  midst  of  the  debate  over  whether  the 
expansion  of  the  conflict  into  Cambodia 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country  and 
a  right  and  proper  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential power. 

I  share  the  Senator  from  Kansas'  con- 
cern about  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  past  I  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed that  concern.  Last  August,  for 
example.  I  introduced  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
our  Government  take  appropriate  action 
to  insure  that  North  Vietnam  abides  by 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  logic 
of  interjecting  the  Etole  amendment  at 
this  time  in  the  debate  escapes  me.  The 
Dole  amendment  does  nothing  to  ease  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  In 
fact,  by  sanctioning  continued  excursions 
into  Cambodia  we  are  likely  to  increase 
the  number  of  Americans  held  prisoner 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Thus  the 
amendment  is  self-defeating. 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  '  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  bet- 
ter treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  or  hasten  the  release  of  those  prison- 
ers. To  my  knowledge,  the  President  has 
not  indicated  any  intention  of  returning 
U.S.  forces  to  Cambodia  after  his  self- 
imposed  July  1  deadline  in  order  to  free 
American  prisoners  in  Cambodia.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  short  sighted  to  nullify 
the  healthy  effects  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  by  holding  out  this  false 
hope. 

Passage  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, is  designed  to  prevent  an  expan- 
sion of  the  war  and  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  American  prisoners.  I 
believe  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  indeed  contribute  to 
an  end  to  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  If  we  can  stop  the  war,  we  can 
secure  the  release  of  those  Americans 
who  have  suffered  so  long  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  an  end  to  the  war  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  sight.  As  much  as  we 
dislike  it.  we  must  be  realistic,  and  rec- 
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ognize  that  it  is  not  going  to  end  tomor- 
row. But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
this  debate  over  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  or  Indeed  over  the  Dole 
amendment  thereto,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  us  need  to  speak  out  forcefully, 
saying  that  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  make  American  pris- 
oners of  war  a  political  Issue  In  an  effort 
to  influence  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  am  as  opposed  to  this  as  I  am 
opposed  to  Hanoi's  policy  of  using  Amer- 
ican prisoners  to  bargain  for  political 
concessions,  a  practice  specifically  con- 
demned by  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  Is 
Important  for  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  know  and  for  the  entire  world 
to  know  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  the  member  of  this  body  may  differ 
over  the  direction  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing that  war  to  a  speedy  and  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  but  In  our  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  those  of  our  countrymen 
held  prisoners  of  war  whether  In  Laos. 
Cambodia,  or  North  Vietnam,  we  are 
united.  We  stand  firm  in  our  insistence 
that  North  Vietnam  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions  in  its  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Although  the  Hanoi  government  insists 
that  American  prisoners  of  war  receive 
adequate   and   proper   care    they   have 
not  permitted  impartial  Inspection  which 
would    substantiate    and    verify    such 
claims.  This  Is  but  one  transgression  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam  which  con- 
tinues  to   violate   the   requirements   of 
the  Geneva  convention.  North  Vietnam 
also  refuses  to  release  sick  and  wounded 
captives  or  to  permit  a  regular  flow  of 
mall.  It  even  refuses  to  provide  a  list  of 
those  being  held  captive.  As  a  result, 
American  families  have  lived  in  uncer- 
tainty and  anguish  for  months  and  years, 
not  knowing  whether  their  loved  ones 
are  dead  or  alive.  This  callousness  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam  is  the  epitome 
of  barbarism  and  absolutely  Inexcusable. 
It  seems  to  me.  under  any  rules  which 
civilized  men  would  normally  abide  by. 
There  has  been  evidence  that  those 
Imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam  and  in  the 
jungles  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  by 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Vletcong  have  fre- 
quently been  subjected  to  torture.  They 
have  been  deprived  of  sleep,  refused  food, 
hung  from  ceilings,  tied  with  ropes  until 
they  developed  infected  sores.  They  have 
been  burned  with  cigarettes  and  beaten. 
Some  have  been  kept  for  months  in  sol- 
itary confinement  and  subjected  to  vi- 
cious techniques  of  psychological  as  well 
as  physical  abuse.  Others  have  been  held 
in  bamboo  cages  and  taunted  like  ani- 
mals. Many  suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
are   afflicted    with    intestinal    parasites, 
particularly  those  held  In  jungle  prison 
camps  by  the  Vletcong  and  the  Pathet 
Lao. 

Mr.  President,  such  Inhumanity  is  un- 
conscionable. I  feel  certain  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  when  I  urge 
our  negotiators  In  Paris  to  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  Influence  Hanoi  to  ebide 
by  the  Geneva  convention;  when  I  urge 
all  foreign  governments,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  lend  their  assistance  to 
the  demands  of  the  United  States.  I  urge 


that  the  American  public  voice  its  con- 
cern more  loudly  than  ever  in  demand- 
ing that  the  North  Vietnamese  behave 
In  a  civilized  manner  toward  prisoners. 
And  I  urge  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, the  Vletcong.  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  to  terminate  their  lack  of  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  prisoners  and  for  the 
anguish  of  their  -'amUles.  (  urge  them  to 
cooperate  In  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  with  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  and  other  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. Humanity  demands  nothing  less. 

The  prisoner  of  war  Issue  Is  not  politi- 
cal, but  humanitarian.  It  Is  an  Issue  on 
which  Americans  are,  I  believe,  of  one 
mind,  regardless  of  whether  they  sup- 
port or  oppose  our  current  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Efforts  to  help  our  serv- 
icemen held  by  North  Vietnam  have  been 
pursued  vigorously  by  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations.  There 
have  been  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  In  particular,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
have  urged  such  basic  measures  as  the 
repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers as  called  for  In  article  108  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  There  have  been  re- 
peated attempts  to  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  to  observe 
the  convention's  provisions  for  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  to  allow  this 
to  be  verified  by  Impartial  International 
Inspection.  Attempts  have  been  made 
again  and  again  to  get  our  adversaries 
to,  at  the  very  least,  release  the  names  of 
those  held  prisoner  so  wives,  mothers, 
children  and  other  loved  ones  of  the 
more  than  1,500  men  listed  as  "missing" 
will  not  suffer  the  agony  of  not  knowing 
whether  they  are  dead  or  alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
course  being  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  But  I  have  also 
made  clear  my  concern  for  XJS.  service- 
men held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
several  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
done  so  as  well.  On  August  4,  of  last  year, 
I  expressed  my  deep  concern  about  the 
welfare  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  sub- 
sequently Introduced  Senate  Resolution 
243.  calling  on  the  President  to  request 
the  United  Nations  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  appropriate  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949, 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Many  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
pursued  a  similar  course  of  action,  and 
I  am  certain  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  shares  my  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  regtirdless  of 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  our  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  question  is,  What  csm  we  do  as 
individuals  to  ease  the  plight  of  these 
unfortimate  men?  Admittedly,  our  al- 
ternatives are  limited.  But  today,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  that  there  are 
positive  steps  we  might  take.  I  smi  today 
proposing,  therefore,  one  positive  step — 
a  small  step — we  should  take  imme- 
diately. I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  HJl. 
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15628,  which  would  extend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  American  fighting 
men  and  civilians  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  to 
those  held  by  the  North  Koreans  as  a 
result  of  the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 
This  amendment  provides  cash  benefits 
to  these  prisoners  at  the  same  rates  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  applied 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  held  prisoner  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  these 
cash  benefits  are  small.  Indeed,  even  If 
they  were  much  larger,  I  am  sure  they 
could  never  provide  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  hardships  suffered  by  these 
men.  But  I  think  that  this  measure  is 
still  needed,  if  only  as  a  signal  to  our 
soldiers — and  to  all  people  around  the 
world— that  we  accord  our  fighting  men 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  and  of 
our  determination  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  see  that  they  are  released 
and  sent  home  to  their  loved  ones. 

This  amendment  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado, and  was  adopted  in  the  House  on 
May  28,  1969.  It  has  been  languishing 
here  m  the  Senate  for  over  a  year.  If  we 
really  mean  what  we  say  about  our  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Vietnam,  here  is  a  positive 
step  we  can  take — and  we  should  take 
now.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  make 
an  affirmative  gesture  to  help  these 
brave  men  and  their  families,  and  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  successful. 

The  amendment's  provisions  are  woe- 
fully inadequate  and  I  feel  certain  Con- 
gress will  want  to  move  vigorously  to 
provide  more  substantial  benefits  to 
our  prisoners  of  war.  But  this  amend- 
ment has  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
by  passing  it  now  in  the  Senate  it  can 
go  into  effect  without  further  delay  and 
serve  as  an  admittedly  inadequate  sym- 
bol of  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  imtil  more  meaningful 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
excerpt  of  House  Report  No.  91-249, 
which  accompanied  H.R.  4204,  the  identi- 
cal bill  already  enacted  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cr.».nston  I .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  report  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  670)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  670 

.\t  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  14.  Section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  194a  (50  App.  use  200B)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  ( g  i :  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (e)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  "Vietnam  conflict'  relates 
to  the  period  beginning  February  28,  1961, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter 
be  determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress; 
and 

"(B)  the  term  'prisoner  of  war'  means  any 
regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or 
Inducted     member  of     the     Armed     Forces 


of  the  tJnited  States  who  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  any  period  of  time  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict  by  any  force  hostile  to 
the  trmted  States,  except  any  such  mem- 
ber who.  at  any  time,  voluntarily,  knowing- 
ly, and  without  duress,  gave  aid  to  or  col- 
laborated with,  or  in  any  manner  served, 
such  hostile  force. 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law, 
the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation  for  the  failure  of 
the  hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  or  Its  agents,  to  furnish 
him  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  pre- 
scribed for  prisoners  of  war  under  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12.  1949. 
The  compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of 
war  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  81  for  each  day  on 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
and  on  which  such  hostile  force,  or  its  agents, 
failed  to  furnish  him  such  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  food. 

"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law, 
the  amount  and  validity  and  provide  for  the 
pajrment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation — 

"(A)  for  the  failure  of  the  hostile  force  by 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  its 
agents,  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments prescribed  under  chapter  VIII,  section 
m,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12, 
1949,  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners  of  war; 
or 

"(B)  for  inhumane  treatment  of  by  the 
hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  Its 
agents.  The  term  'Uihumane  treatment'  as 
used  m  this  subparagraph  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  failure  of  such  hostile 
force,  or  Its  agents,  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  one  or  more  the  pro- 
visions of  article  3.  12.  13.  14.  17,  19,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  27,  29,  43,  44,  45,  46.  47,  48.  84.  85. 
86.  87.  88.  89,  90,  97.  or  98  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  Augtist  12,  1949 
Compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
prisoner  of  war  under  this  F>aragraph  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  with 
respect  to  which  he  alleges  and  proves  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Commission  the 
failure  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
{jaragraph  or  the  Inhumane  treatment  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. In  no  event  shall  the  compensation 
allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
paragraph  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.50  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  day. 

"(4)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  there- 
to, and  shall.  In  the  case  of  death  or  determi- 
nation of  death  of  the  persons  who  are 
entitled,  be  paid  only  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  specified,  and  In  the  order  estab- 
lished, by  subsection  (d)(4)   of  this  section. 

•'(5»  Bach  claim  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years 
from  whichever  of  the  following  dates  last 
occurs: 

"(A>  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(B)  the  date  the  prisoner  of  war  by  whom 
the  claim  Is  filed  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 
or 

"(C)  the  date  upon  which  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Defense  makes  a  determination  that 
the  prisoner  of  war  has  actually  died  or  is 
presumed  to  be  dead.  In  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  of  war  who  has  not  returned  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 
The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  determi- 


nations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed  under 
this  subsection  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  In  no  event  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was  filed. 

"(6)  Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
Including  necessary  administrative  expenses." 

Sec.  15.  Section  6(e)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2005(e))  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  strike  out  "except 
any  such  member"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  any  person  (military  or  civilian)  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  who  was 
captured  by  the  military  forces  of  North 
Korea  on  January  23,  1968,  and  thereafter 
held  prisoner  by  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  for  any  period  of  time  ending  on  or 
before  December  23,  1968,  except  any  p>er- 
son". 

(2)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  add  the 
following  new  subp.-iragraph : 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  any  person  assigned 
to  duty  In  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph." 

Sec.  16.  Section  5  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948   (60  App.  use.  2004)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "sub- 
section (g)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (g)  and  (I)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(I)  (1)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'Vietnam  conflict"  relates  to 
the  period  beginning  on  February  28.  1961, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter 
be  determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress; 
and 

"(B)  the  term  'civilian  American  citizen' 
means  any  pterson  who.  being  then  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  was  captured  In  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  any 
force  hostile  to  the  United  States,  or  who 
went  into  hiding  in  Southeast  Asia  in  order 
to  avoid  capture  or  internment  by  any  such 
hostile  force,  except  (1)  a  person  who  volun- 
tarily, knowingly,  and  without  duress,  gave 
aid  to  or  collaborated  with  or  In  any  man- 
ner served  any  such  hostile  force,  or  (11)  a 
regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or  In- 
ducted member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law.  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  any  civilian  American  citizen  for  deten- 
tion benefits  for  any  period  of  time  sub- 
sequent to  February  27.  1961.  during  which 
he  was  held  by  anv  such  hostile  force  as  a 
prisoner.  Internee,  hostage,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  or  remained  In  hiding  to  avoid  cap- 
ture or  Internment  by  any  such  hostile 
force. 

"(3)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $60  for  each  calendar 
month. 

"(4)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  civilian  American  citizen  en- 
titled thereto,  or.  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
only  to  the  following  persons: 

"(A)  the  widow  or  husband  If  there  Is 
no  child  or  children  of  the  deceased: 

"(B)  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased.  one-halX 
to  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and  the 
other  half  to  the  child  or  children  in  equal 
shares; 

"(C)  the  child  or  children  of  the  de- 
ceased In  equal  shares  If  there  Is  no  widow  or 
dependent  husband. 
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"(5)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  and  shall  be  paid  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto,  except  that  If 
a  person  entitled  to  payment  under  this 
section  Is  under  any  legal  disability,  payment 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(6)  Each  claim  filed  imder  this  section 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years  from 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  last  occurs: 

"(A)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(B)  the  date  the  civilian  American 
citizen  by  whom  the  claim  is  filed  returned 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(C)  the  date  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion, at  the  request  of  a  potentially  eligible 
suirvlvor,  makes  a  determination  that  the 
civilian  American  citizen  has  actually  died 
or  may  be  presumed  to  be  dead,  In  the  case 
of  any  civilian  American  citizen  who  has  not 
returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  deter- 
minations for  each  claim  filed  under  this 
subsection  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  such  claim  was  filed. 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Including  necessary  administrative  ex- 
f>enses." 

The  excerpt  of  the  report,  presented 
by  Mr.  Bayh,  is  as  follows: 

Excerpt  fkom  House  Report  No.  91-249 

PRINCIPAL     PtmPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  reported  bill  would  authorize  pay- 
ments imder  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  captured  and 
held  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  to  persons  captured  by  North 
Korea  while  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  for  the  period  of  their  cap- 
tivity at  the  same  rates  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  applied  with  respect  to  the 
members  of  Armed  F^irces  held  prisoner  dtir- 
Ing  the  Korean  conflict.  In  general,  benefits 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  for  each  day  of 
captivity.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for 
payments  to  civilian  American  citizens  held 
by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam  at  the  rate 
of  $60  per  month,  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  provided  for  civilians  Interned  by  the 
forces  of  North  Korea. 

hearings;  agency  reports;  cost 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation  on 
March  5.  1969.  Testimony  in  support  of  the 
bill  was  received  from  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  and  the  American 
Legion.  No  testimony  adverse  to  the  bUl  was 
received. 

In  their  reports  on  the  bill,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  recom- 
mended enactment  of  H.R.  4204  with  amend- 
ments, and  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  recommended  similar  amendments, 
but  also  suggested  that  consideration  of  the 
bill  be  deferred.  The  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  defers  to  the  views  of  the 
Commission, 

Subsequently,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
submitted  a  report  stating  that,  subject  to 
the  committee's  consideration  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  tiie  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  not  object  to  enactment 
of  the  bUl. 

The  conunlttee  has  considered  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  and  has 
amended  the  bill  appropriately;  and  has  also 
considered  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  enactment  be  de- 
ferred. The  committee  feels  It  Is  appropriate 


for   this   legislation   to   be  enacted   at   this 
time. 

The  United  States  has  received  consider- 
able Information  through  escaped  prisoners 
and  through  prisoners  released  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces,  concerning  the  treatment 
of  persons  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Although  North  Vietnam  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
the  consistent  showing  by  escaped  and  re- 
leased former  prisoners  has  been  one  of  in- 
humane treatment  and  treatment  of  pris- 
oners m  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
committee  sees  no  Justification  for  delay  In 
payment  of  the  token  sums  prescribed  In 
this  legislation  to  those  prisoners  who  have 
been  released.  With  respect  to  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  Pueblo,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  forces  of  North  Korea  followed  a  similar 
pattern  of  mistreatment  of  those  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  impKwslble  to  determine  the  exact  cost 
of  the  legislation  at  this  time;  however,  based 
upon  experience  with  the  similar  program 
established  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
held  prisoner  in  Korea,  It  appears  likely  that 
the  cost  of  the  bill  will  not  exceed  $500,000. 
The  costs  of  the  bill  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  hereafter  in  this  report. 
background 
At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  the 
Congress  provided  through  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  for  payment  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  vested  German  and  Japanese  assets  In  the 
United  States  of  a  number  of  categories  of 
war  claims.  A  major  category  of  claims  pro- 
vided for  under  this  legislation  was  claims 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the 
amount  of  $1  per  day  for  each  day  on  which 
the  member  was  furnished  an  Inadequate 
quantity  or  quality  of  food  during  the  period 
of  his  Imprisonment.  Subsequently  amend- 
ments m  1952  provided  for  payment  of  an 
additional  $1.50  per  day  to  members  for  each 
day  with  respect  to  which  they  established 
that  they  were  required  to  engage  In  forced 
labor  or  received  Inhumane  treatment,  de- 
fined generally  as  treatment  In  violation  of 
specified  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1929  relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Payments  under  these  two  programs  to 
179.578  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  totaled 
$123,397,604. 

In  1954  the  Congress  amended  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  program  providing  com- 
pensation to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  forces  of 
North  Korea.  The  amounts  and  conditions 
for  payment  were  the  same  as  had  been  pro- 
vided earlier  for  persons  held  prisoner  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  except  that  payments 
were  to  be  made  out  of  appropriated  funds, 
since  there  were  virtually  no  assets  of  North 
Korea  In  the  United  States  available  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition,  the  1954  amendments 
provided  that  no  payments  would  be  made  to 
any  Individual  who  "voluntarily,  knowingly, 
and  without  duress,  gave  aid  to,  collaborated 
with,  or  In  any  manner  served"  the  forces  of 
North  Korea  during  his  imprisonment.  Pay- 
ments were  made  under  this  program  to 
9,460  prisoners,  or  their  survivors,  totaling 
$8,886,473. 

With  respect  to  civilian  Internees,  the 
World  War  n  claims  legislation  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  contractors'  employees  during  the  period 
of  their  captivity,  authorized  medical  care 
for  these  employees  for  physical  disabilities 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  their  captivity  and 
provided  for  payment  of  detention  benefits 
in  addition  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month  for 
adults  and  $25  a  month  for  children  for  the 
period  of  their  captivity.  11,652  Internees 
were  i>ald  a  total  of  $18,092,461  In  detention 
benefits  under  this  program. 
Subsequent   amendment    to    the    Missing 


Persons  Act  and  the  War  Hazards  Act  au- 
thorized continuation  of  pay,  and  provided 
other  benefits,  for  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  employees  of  contractors  with 
the  United  States  captured  after  World  War 
II  In  zones  of  mlUtary  hazard.  Therefore, 
the  1954  amendments  to  the  War  Claims 
Act  provided  only  for  payment  of  detention 
benefits  to  civilians  who  were  captured  In 
Korea  of  whom  seven  received  payments  un- 
der the  1954  act  totaling  $16,774. 

provisions    of    THE    BILL 

The  reported  bill  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  held 
prisoner  by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  day  fiM-  each  day  on  which 
the  member  received  an  Inadequate  quantity 
or  quality  of  food  during  his  captivity  and 
$1.50  pw  day  for  each  day  on  which  he  was 
required  to  perform  forced  labor,  or  was  sub- 
jected to  Inhumane  treatment  (defined  gen- 
erally as  treatment  in  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  of  Augtist  12,  1949,  to  which 
North  Vietnam  Is  a  signatory).  The  bUl  also 
provides  for  payment  to  all  civilian  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnam  forces  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month,  which  is  In  addition  to  any  payments 
they  may  receive  under  the  Missing  Persons, 
Defense  Base,  or  War  Hazards  Acts. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  bill  for  members 
of  ths  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  Ameri- 
can cltlssens  held  captive  are  Inadequate  com- 
pensation for  the  hardships  they  have  suf- 
fered; however,  since  in  general  no  monetary 
payment  can  actually  be  adequate  compensa- 
tion, the  committee  feels  that  the  payments 
provided  in  the  bill  serve  as  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture on  the  i>art  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressing recognition  of  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  beneficiaries  In  keeping  with  the  pro- 
cedure established  under  the  World  War  n 
and  Korean  conflict  claims  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  payment, 
at  the  same  rates  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  applied  under  the  Korean  conflict 
claims  program,  to  all  persons  captured  while 
serving  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  individuals  were  captured  and 
held  are  essentially  the  same  as  apply  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  captured  and 
held  by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam,  and  by 
the  forces  of  North  Korea  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  so  as  to  Justify  treatment  of  these 
persons  in  the  same  fashion  as  applies  to 
persons  captured  while  serving  In  other  zones 
of  hostilities. 

PROCEDURES    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

The  1954  Korean  conflict  claims  legisla- 
tion dealt  with  the  deeply  troublesome  prob- 
lem of  coUaboratlon  by  some  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  their  captors  during 
the  periods  of  their  captivity  in  Korea.  As  a 
result,  the  1954  legislation  provided  that  no 
payments  would  be  made  to  members  of  the 
Arined  Forces,  or  dvUlans,  who  •voluntarily, 
knowingly,  and  without  duress,  gave  aid  to, 
collaborated  with,  or  in  any  manner  served" 
the  Interests  of  North  Korea  during  their 
captivity.  The  reported  bill  applies  the  same 
test  with  respect  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  civilians  held  prisoner  by  the 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  persons  serv- 
ing on  board  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

The  test  obviously  excludes  persons  who 
voluntarily  defect  to  the  enemy,  but  does  not 
exclude  persons  who  surrender  when  faced 
with  overwhelming  odds.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  recognizes  that  through  torture, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  and  through 
deprivation  of  food,  the  will  to  resist  of 
many.  If  not.  most,  men  can  be  broken. 
Therefore,  the  legislation  provides  that,  in 
order  for  benefits  to  be  denied,  the  aid,  col- 
laboration, or  service  of  the  Interests  of  the 
captors  of  the   Individual  must  have   been 
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performed  by  the  aflected  person  voluntarily, 
kxiowlngly.  and  without  duress. 

A  procedural  problem  arose  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Korean  claims  program 
which  made  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  particularly  difficult. 
The  Commission  was  required  to  grant  a 
hearing  to  each  person  who  requested  such 
a  hearing  upon  denial  of  benefits.  The  Com- 
mission was  furnished  a  substantial  amount 
of  inform.! tlon  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  collaboration 
of  Individual  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
while  held  prisoner.  Although  this  Informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  well  known  to  the  forces  of  North 
Korea,  and  presumably  the  remainder  of  the 
Communist  world  and.  If  accurate,  was  also 
well  known  to  the  individual  claimants,  the 
information  was  generally  classified  as  "Top 
Secret."  The  Commission  was  therefore  placed 
in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  deny  benefits  to 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  top-secret  In- 
formation which  could  not  then  be  disclosed 
to  the  individual  about  whom  the  Informa- 
tion related,  except  In  general  summary 
form  which  of  necessity  was  so  vague  as  to 
make  it  virtually  Impossible  for  the  person 
charged  with  collaboration  to  rebut  precise 
charges  made  against  him. 

During  the  hearings,  this  procedural  prob- 
lem was  discussed  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.  The 
committee  expects  that  In  the  adjudication 
of  Individual  cases  arising  under  this  legisla- 
tion where  benefits  are  proposed  to  be  denied 
to  an  individual  on  the  basis  of  Information 
that  he  gave  aid  to.  collaborated  with,  or 
served  the  Interests  of  North  Vietnam  or 
North  Korea,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Com- 
mission's procedures  will  provide  that  the 
Individual  will  be  furnished  a  precise  state- 
ment of  facts  indicating  such  activity.  If  the 
Information  is  classified,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  disclosed  to  the  claimant  or  his  coun- 
sel, the  committee  expects  that  the  Com- 
mission will  seek  to  obtain  declassification 
of  this  information.  Where  the  Information 
Is  already  known  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
North  Koreans,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  Is 
also  presumably  known  by  the  claimant.  It 
would  seem  rather  useless  to  the  committee 
to  retain  a  security  classification  on  such  In- 
formation. If  the  Commission  Is  unable  to 
obtain  declassification  of  such  Information, 
the  committee  expects  that  this  Information 
win  be  disregarded  by  the  Commission  in  Its 
adjudication  of  the  individual  case,  and  the 
Commission's  decision  will  be  based  entirely 
on  the  record  made  at  the  hearing. 

SecnoN-BT-SECTioN'  Analysis 

The  first  section  of  the  reported  bill  would 
amend  section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (fi  defin- 
ing that  verms  'Vietnam  conflict"  and  "pris- 
oner of  war."  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
new  subsection  (fi  would  prescribe  the 
amounts  of  payment  to  individuals,  and  the 
conditiotLS  for  payment  of  such  benefits. 

The  subsection  also  provides  for  payments 
out  of  appropriations  and  requires  that 
claims  must  be  filed  within  3  years  from 
whichever  occurs  last,  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  date  of  return  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  event  of  death  claims,  the 
date  of  death  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  payment 
of  war  claims  benefits  to  persons  serving  on 
board  the  VS.S.  Pueblo  who  were  captured 
and  held  by  the  forces  of  North  Korea  during 
1968.  This  covers  not  only  the  assigned  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  but  marines  and  clTllians 
assigned  to  duty  on  board  that  vessel.  Claims 
under  this  section  mu«t  be  filed  within  1 
year  after  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  payment 
to  civilians  captured  in  Southeast  Asia  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict,  who  are  held  pris- 
oner by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam.  Bene- 


fits are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month,  and  are  to  be  paid  out  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  Claims  must  be  filed  wUhln  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the  date 
of  return  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  date  determined  to  be  the  date 
of  death,  whichever  last  occurs. 

DISCUSSION  CONCERNING  THE  COST  OF  THE  PRIS- 
ONER-OF-WAR CLAIMS  PROGRAM  AS  PROPOSED 
rNDER  THE  BILL 

The  total  number  of  civilian  Internees  and 
prisoners  of  war  which  will  be  covered  under 
H.R.  4204,  of  course,  will  not  be  known  until 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Accordingly, 
the  exact  cost  of  the  program  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  this  time. 

The  average  number  of  prisoner-of-war 
days  per  prisoner  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  556  days  (approximately  1  year  6 
months).  Assuming  333  out  of  the  1.275 
American  military  personnel  who  are  classed 
as  prisoners  or  missing  were  actually  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  for  the  same  number  of 
days  (556),  the  total  number  of  prisoner- 
of-war  days  would  be  185,148.  Based  on  the 
foregoing  figures,  the  estimated  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  awards  would  be  8462,870. 

With  respect  to  the  Pueblo,  81  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (of  whom  one  died 
while  In  captivity)  and  two  civilians  were 
held  prisoner  for  11  months.  The  total  cost 
of  claims  arising  out  of  this  Incident  should 
approximate  «68,675. 

The  Department  of  Defense  listed  a  total 
of  8.818  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  having  been  originally 
reported  as  "missing  In  action-  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  Of  this  total,  a  determina- 
tion of  death  was  made  In  the  case  of  ap- 
proximately 7.000  individuals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  the  Missing  Persons 
Act.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  7.000 
presumptive  death  cases,  or  3.500  mlUtan.- 
personnel,  were  determined  to  have  died 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  opposing  force. 
It  was  ascerUined  that  virtually  all  deceased 
prisoners  would  have  at  least  one  survivor 
eligible  to  assert  a  claim  authorized  In  the 
Korean  conflict  claims  program. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Usted  4.953  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
as  having  'jeen  captured  or  Interned  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  Accordingly,  the  poten- 
tial claim  load  was  estimated  at  8,500  eligible 
claimants.  The  average  ::umber  of  prlsoner- 
cf-war  days  per  prisoner  was  estimated  at 
556,  making  a  total  of  4.723,000  compensable 
days  at  «2.50  per  day  The  cost  of  the  claims 
was  estimated,  therefore,   at  $11,817,500. 

Upon  completion  of  the  program,  however. 
9.460  awards  had  actually  been  made  to  pris- 
oners or  their  survivors  In  the  total  amount 
of  $8,886,473.  an  amount  approximately  $3 
million  less  than  had  been  previously  esti- 
mated. The  total  amount  Included  seven 
civilian  internee  claims  amounting  to  $16- 
774.  The  Increased  number  of  awards  was 
due  to  the  larger  number  of  claims  Involving 
more  than  one  survivor  for  deceased  pris- 
oners which  had  not  been  previously  esti- 
mated. 

Whether  claims  of  prisoners  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  win  follow  a  similar  pattern 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time.  Undoubt- 
edly more  detailed  Information  concerning 
these  prisoners  will  become  available  at 
some  future  date. 

'  Agency   Reports 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement,  Com- 
mission  OF  THE   UnTTED   STATES. 
Washington,  DC,   March  5.  1969. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  request  of  February  12,  1969, 
for  a  report  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  on  the  bill  H.R.  4204,  9l8t 


Congress,  to  amend  section  6  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1048  to  Include  prisoners  of 
war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

In  effect,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
per  day  for  every  day  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  was  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  a  hostile  force  from  Aug- 
ust 5.  1964,  to  some  futvue  date  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  certain  amendments  are  proposed  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  6  of  title  I  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Subsection 
(e)  of  section  6  was  added  to  the  act  by 
Public  Law  83-615.  approved  August  21,  1954. 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  6  authorized  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
receive  and  determine  the  amount  of  any 
claim  filed  by  any  prisoner  of  war  for  com- 
pensation for  the  faUure  of  the  hostile  force 
by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  or  Its  agents,  to 
furnish  him  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food 
prescribed  for  prisoners  of  war  as  prescribed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  July  27,  1929.  Compensation  Is  payable  at 
the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  on  which  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  on  which 
such  hostile  force,  or  its  agents,  failed  to 
furnish  him  such  quantity  or  quality  of 
food. 

Subsection  (e)  also  provided  an  Additional 
SI. 50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  based  on  the  failure 
of  the  hostile  force  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  requirements  prescribed  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1929  relating  to  the 
labor  and  treatment  of  such  prisoners. 

In  case  of  death  or  determination  of  death 
of  the  person  entitled  to  compensation,  iuch 
compensation  would  be  payable  to  certain 
specific  survivors,  including  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  of  the  deceased  prisoner 
of  war  in  that  order  of  priority. 

A  "prisoner  of  war"  Is  defined  under  the 
present  provisions  of  subsection  (e).  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  as  "any  regularly  appointed,  en- 
rolled, enlisted  or  Inducted  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  any  period  of 
time  subsequent  to  June  25,  1950,  by  any 
hostile  force  with  which  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  were  actually  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  subsequent  to  such  date 
and  prior  to  the  data  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  except  any  such  member  who,  at 
any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and  with- 
out duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated  with 
or  in  any  manner  served  any  such  hostile 
force." 

Payment  of  claims  under  subsection  (e) 
of  section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  was  au- 
thorized to  be  made  out  of  appropriated 
funds. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4204,  proposes  to  amend  the 
definition  of  a  "prisoner  of  war"  under  sub- 
section (e)  (1)  by  making  a  technical  change 
in  the  dates  of  coverage  under  the  completed 
Korean  prisoner  of  war  program  and  those 
prisoners  to  be  covered  during  tlie  Vietnam 
conflict.  Technical  amendments  are  also  pro- 
posed under  subsection  (e)  (6)  of  the  act  to 
update  the  claims  filing  and  completion  pro- 
visions for  the  Vietnam  prisoner-of-war 
claimants.  In  this  connection,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  required  to  complete  its  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  each  claim  filed  no  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  such 
claim  was  flled. 

The  Commission,  after  a  study  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  In  the  State  Department's 
so-called  white  paper  on  Vietnam  prisoners 
of  war  ("Vietnam  Information  Notes,"  Office 
of  Media  Service,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  No.  9,  August  1967) ,  the 
research  material  prepared  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  as  published  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro,  vol.  113,  pt.  18,  pp. 
22041-48,  and  subsequent  material.  Is  of  the 
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opinion  that  there  has  been  a  gross  mistreat- 
ment of  American  servicemen  who  were  cap- 
tured and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  that  such  servicemen  be  provided 
some  measure  of  relief  over  and  above  their 
regular  pay  and  allowances.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  would  recommend  that  some 
measure  of  relief  be  provided  to  these 
individuals. 

The  Commission  understEinds  that  there 
are  estimated  to  be  approximately  1,275 
American  servicemen  who  are  either  classed 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  total  number  of  pris- 
oners Is  not  known  because,  generally,  there 
has  been  no  identification  of  such  prisoners 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1929  and  1949  which  require  the  de- 
taining power  to  make  such  Identity.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  in  addition  to  at  least 
several  eligible  survivors,  a  few  prisoners 
have  been  released  or  escaped  their  captors 
and  they,  therefore,  would  be  In  a  position 
to  file  claims  for  benefits  within  a  short  time 
after  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4204. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  Is  also  In- 
vited to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  civilian 
American  citizens  have  been  stationed  in 
Vietnam  during  the  past  7  or  8  years.  Al- 
though the  Commission  has  no  specific  in- 
formation concerning  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  these  civilians  or  their  present  status, 
it  Is  known,  however,  that  some  of  these 
civilians  have  been,  or  are  being,  held  by 
hostile  forces  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Claims  of  civilian  American  citizens  who 
were  captured  by  the  Japanese  on  U.S.  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  and  interned  during 
World  War  II  were  provided  for  under  section 
5  (a»  through  (ei  of  title  I  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  Section  5 
(g)  of  the  act  also  provided  compensation  to 
civilian  American  citizens  who  were  cap- 
tured In  Korea  on  or  after  June  26.  1950.  by 
a  hostile  force.  Compensation  for  both  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  civilian 
internees  was  payable  at  the  rate  of  $60  for 
each  calendar  month  during  which  a  civilian 
American  citizen  was  at  least  18  years  of  age 
and  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  month  for  each 
calendar  month  during  which  such  citizen 
was  under  18  years  of  age. 

Precedents  for  these  claims  have  long  been 
established  by  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  claims  of 
civilian  American  citizens  under  the  bill. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  to  the 
committee  that  reference  be  made  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949,  in- 
stead of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27, 
1929.  In  this  connection,  the  Commission  un- 
derstands that  the  Government  in  North 
Vietnam  Is  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  August  12,  1949,  having  acceded  to  It  on 
June  28,  1957.  Consequently,  the  bases  for 
payment  would  be  violations  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1949  Instead  of  the  failure  of  a  hostile 
force  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments prescribed  in  the  1929  convention  as  Is 
presently  provided  under  subsection  (e)  of 
section  6  of  the  act.  The  recommendation, 
therefore,  would  be  to  substitute  language 
similar  to  that  contained  under  subsections 
(d)(2)  and  (d)(3)  of  section  6  for  subsection 
(e)  of  section  6  as  well  as  the  substitution  of 
the  1949  convention  for  the  1929  convention. 
This  would  also  require  certain  changes  In 
the  act  to  Include  the  appropriate  articles  of 
the  later  convention. 

The  committee  may  also  wish  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  date  of  February  28,  1961, 
has  been  used  in  other  legislation  as  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
marks  the  appropriate  date  when  American 
military  advisers  began  to  accompany  their 
Vietnamese  coimterparts  on  military  opera- 
tions. Accordingly,  It  Is  recommended  that 
the    date   of   "February   28,    1961"    be    sub- 


stituted for  the  date  of  "August  5,  1964"  as 
it  apjjears  on  line  1,  page  2  of  the  bill. 

The  committee's  attention  is  also  Invited 
to  the  bill.  H.R.  6295,  which  was  Introduced 
on  February  5.  1969,  by  Representative  Tim- 
ney.  This  bill  proposed  a  payment  of  $16  for 
each  day  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
is  in  a  "missing  status."  This  would  Include 
members  who  were  captured,  beleaguered,  or 
besieged  by  a  hostile  force,  who  were  In  such 
"missing  status"  before  and  after  August  23, 
1964.  The  bin  which  Is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  would 
amend  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  (Pay 
and  Allowances  of  the  Uniformed  Services) 
to  provide  such  compensation.  Whether  this 
bill  would  duplicate  the  purpose  of  H.R  4204 
the  Commission  cannot  determine  at  this 
time. 

While  the  Commission  Is  In  full  agreement 
with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  H.R.  4204  and 
would  recommend  Its  enactment.  It  never- 
theless favors  a  broader  coverage  of  these 
claims  as  reflected  in  its  recommendations 
outlined  above. 

Whether  the  committee  may  wish  to  con- 
sider the  inclusion  of  these  recommendations 
in  the  bill  is,  of  course,  a  matter  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  time  has 
not  permitted  securing  advice  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  pending  legislation  or  the  report  to  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  v.B.  Sutton, 

Chairman. 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  op  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  March   5.  1969. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House   of   Representa- 
tildes,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  H.R.  4204.  91st  Congress, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  include  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  bill.  If  enacted,  would  grant  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  was  held  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
any  period  of  time  between  August  5,  1964, 
and  the  official  ending  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, the  same  benefits  granted  to  authorized 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Benefits  under 
this  bill  would  consist  of  $1  per  day  of  cap- 
tivity for  inadequate  food  and  $1.50  per  day 
of  captivity  for  forced  labor  or  Inhumane 
treatment  contrary  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. The  prisoner  must  have  been  captured 
by  a  hostile  force  wltff^hich  the  United 
States  was  actually  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict. 

The  date  of  August  5,  1964,  and  the  pro- 
vision that  the  prisoner  of  war  must  have 
been  captured  "by  a  hostile  force  with  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  were 
actually  engaged  in  armed  conflict"  would 
exclude  a  number  of  men  now  prisoners  of 
war  and  some  of  those  who  have  returned 
from  captivity  who  were  captured  prior  to 
August  5,  1964  In  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  this  would  be  unfair.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  is  recommending  the  in- 
sertion of  the  date,  February  28,  1961.  The 
Department  of  Defense  concurs  in  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  benefits  of  $1  and  $1.50  per  day  (maxi- 
mum total  $2.50  per  day)  under  this  bill 
would  be  the  same  as  those  authorized  for 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  These 
rates  are  relatively  low  by  today's  standards. 

Payments  such  as  these  to  prisoners  of  war 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  were 
not  authorized  by  law  until  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  This  bill,  If  enacted  now. 


would  alter  this  precedent  in  that  It  would 
provide  for  payment  before  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  are  terminated.  It  is  noted  further 
that  the  bill  does  not  cover  civilian  internees 
as  has  been  the  case  In  the  past.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  procedure  noted  above;  that 
Is,  enactment  of  such  legislation  alter  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
more  appropriate.  Accordingly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recommends  that  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  be  deferred. 

The  fiscal  effects  of  this  legislation  cannot 
be  calculated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  this  time. 

The  Bureau  of  the   Budget   advises  that 
time  has  not  permitted  determination  of  the 
relationship  of  the  proposal  to  the  adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Niederlehner, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 

Executive  Office  of 

the  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  StacgeRo, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent- 
atives,  Rayburn  House   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  February   12.  1969,  letter  requesting  a 
report  on  H.R.  4204.  a  bill  to  amend  section  6 
of   the  War  Claims  Act  of   1948  to  include 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

In  reporting  to  your  committee,  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  stated 
that  while  in  full  agreement  with  the  bill's 
Intent  and  ptirpose.  It  favors  broadening  Its 
coverage  to  Include  American  civilians  cap- 
tured In  Vietnam,  and  recommends  that  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill's  coverage  be  Febru- 
ary 28,  1961,  rather  than  August  5,  1964,  as  in 
the  Introduced  bill.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, In  Its  report  to  your  committee,  held 
the  same  view  as  FCSC  on  a  desirable  effec- 
tive date  for  the  bill's  coverage,  questioned 
the  appropriateness  of  the  $2.50  per  day  ben- 
efits rate,  and  noted  that  the  bill  does  not 
cover  civilian  internees  as  In  the  past.  De- 
fense further  stated  that  such  pa>-ment6  in 
the  past  have  not  been  authorized  by  law 
until  after  the  cessation  of  hostlllUes,  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  more  appropriate 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  than 
enactment  at  this  time,  and  the  Department 
therefore  recommended  that  the  bill's  enact- 
ment be  deferred. 

Subject  to  the  committees  consideration 
of  the  points  raised  in  the  Foreign  Claims 
SetUe«ment  Commission  and  Department  of 
Defense  rejxjrts,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  not  object  to  the  enactment  of  HJi. 
4204. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 
Assi3tant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference. 


Office  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  H.R.  4204,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
Uon  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  in- 
clude prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

SecUon  2005  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  receive  and  adjudicate  the 
claims  of  prisoners  of  war  for  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day  for  the  violation  by 
enemy  governments  of  their  obligation  to 
furnish  such  prisoners  of  war  with  the  quan- 
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tity  or  quality  of  food  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  July  27.  1929.  By  definition,  the 
term  "prisoner  of  war"  Is  limited  to  members 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Sti.tes  who  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by 
enemy  governments  during  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war.  The  proposed  bill  would 
extend  the  benefits  of  section  2005  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at 
any  time  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Whether  this  legislation  should  be  enacted 
Involves  questions  as  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  defers  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  rep)ort  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  KLEiMoirNST. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

APPENDIX  A  ^ 

Geneva  Coxventton  or  Auotrsx  12.  1949 
For  the  Information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  some  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  August  12.  1949,  re- 
ferred to  in  this  legislation  are  set  forth  be- 
low: 

Geneva  Convention  of  Atjgust  12.  1949 
The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Governments  represented  at  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  held  at  Geneva  from  April  21  to 
August  12.  1949.  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Convention  concluded  at  Geneva  on  July 
27.  1929.  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War.  have  agreed  as  follows : 

PART  I 
Genekal  Provisions 

ARTICLE    1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
respect  and  to  ensure  respect  for  the  present 
Convention  tn  all  circumstances. 

ARTICLE    2 

tn  addition  to  the  provisions  which  shall 
be  Implemented  tn  peace  time,  the  present 
Convention  shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  de- 
clared war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict 
which  may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  even  If  the  state  of 
war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them. 

The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to  all  cases 
of  partial  or  total  occupation  of  the  territory 
of  a  High  Contracting  Party,  even  If  the  said 
occupation  meets  with  no  armed  resistance. 

Although  one  of  the  Powers  In  conflict  may 
not  be  a  party  to  the  present  Convention,  the 
Powers  who  are  parties  thereto  shall  remain 
bound  by  it  In  their  mutual  relations.  They 
shall  furthermore  be  bound  by  the  Conven- 
tion in  relation  to  the  said  Power.  If  the 
latter  accepts  and  applies  the  provisions 
thereof. 

ARTICLE    3 

In  the  case  of  armed  conflict  not  of  an 
International  character  occurring  In  the 
territory  of  oife~Dr  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  each  Party  to  the  conflict  shall  be 
bound  to  apply,  as  a  minimum,  the  following 
provisions : 

(1)  Persons  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
hostilities,  including  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  laid  down  their  arms  and 
those  placed  hors  de  corntat  by  sickness, 
wounds,  detention,  or  any  other  cause,  shall 
!n  all  circumstances  be  treated  humanely, 
without  any  adverse  distinction  founded  on 
race,  colour,  religion  or  faith,  sex.  birth  or 
wealth,  or  any  other  similar  criteria. 

To  this  end  the  following  acts  are  and  shall 
remain  prohibited  at  any  time  and  In  any 
place  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  pjersons : 

(a)  violence  to  life  and  person.  In  particu- 
lar murder  of  all  kinds,  mutilation,  cruel 
treatment  and  torture; 


(b)  taking  of  hostages; 

(C>  outrages  upon  personal  dignity.  In  par- 
ticular, humiliating  and  degrading  treat- 
ment; 

(d)  the  passing  of  sentences  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  executions  without  previous  Judg- 
ment pronounced  by  a  regularly  constituted 
court  affording  all  the  Judicial  guarantees 
which  are  recognized  as  indispensable  by 
civilized  peoples. 

(2)  The  wounded  and  sick  shall  be  collected 
and  cared  for. 

An  impartial  humanitarian  body,  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  may  offer  its  services  to  the  Parties 
to  the  conflict. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  should  further 
endeavour  to  bring  into  force,  by  means  of 
special  agreements,  all  or  part  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  application  of  the  preceding  provisions 
shall  not  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  Par- 
ties to  the  conflict. 

ARTICLE  4 

A.  Prisoners  of  war.  In  the  sense  of  the 
present  Convention,  are  persons  belonging 
to  one  of  the  following  categories,  who  have 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy: 

( 1 )  Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  Party 
to  the  conflict,  as  well  as  members  of  mlUtlas 
or  volunteer  corps  forming  part  of  such 
armed  forces. 

(2)  Members  of  other  militias  and  mem- 
bers of  other  volunteer  corps,  including  those 
of  organized  resistance  movements,  belong- 
ing to  a  Party  to  the  conflict  and  operating 
in  or  outside  their  own  territory,  even  If 
this  territory  is  occupied,  provided  that  such 
militias  or  volunteer  corps.  Including  such 
organized  resistance  movements,  fulfill  the 
following  conditions: 

10)  that  of  being  commanded  by  a  person 
responsible  for  his  subordinates; 

(b)  that  of  having  a  fixed  distinctive  sign 
recognizable  at  a  distance: 

(c)  that  of  carrying  arms  openly; 

(d)  that  of  conducting  their  operatlor»8  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war. 

(3)  Members  of  regular  armed  forces  who 
profess  allegiance  to  a  government  or  an 
authority  not  recognized  by  the  Detaining 
Power. 

(4)  Persons  who  accompany  the  armed 
forces  without  actually  being  members 
thereof,  sucJi  as  civilian  members  of  military 
aircraft  crews,  war  correspondents,  supply 
contractors,  members  of  labour  units  or  of 
services  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
armed  forces,  provided  that  they  have  re- 
ceived authorization  from  the  armed  forces 
which  they  accompany,  who  shall  provide 
them  for  that  purpose  with  an  Identity  card 
similar  to  the  annexed  model. 

•  «  •  *  • 

PART  II 
General  Protection  of  Prisoners  of  War 

ARTICLE    12 

Prisoners  of  war  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  the  Individuals 
or  military  units  who  have  captured  them. 
Irresi>ectlve  of  the  individual  responsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  given  them. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  only  be  transferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  which  Is 
a  party  to  the  Convention  and  after  the 
Detaining  Power  has  satisfied  Itself  of  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  such  transferee 
Power  to  apply  the  Convention.  When  pris- 
oners of  war  are  transferred  under  such 
circumstances,  responsibility  for  tiie  appli- 
cation of  the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power 
accepting  them  while  they  are  In  Its  custody. 

Nevertheless,  If  that  Power  falls  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  In  any 
Important  reejiect,  the  Power  by  whom  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  shall,  upon 
being  notified  by  the  Protecting  F>ower,  take 
effective  measures  to  correct  the  situation 


or  shall  request  the  return  of  the  prisoners 
uf  war.  Such  request  must  be  complied  with. 


ARTICLE    13 

Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death 
or  seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  Ui  its  custody  Is  prohibited, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of 
the  present  Convention.  In  particular,  no 
prisoner  of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutilation  or  to  medical  or  scientific  expe- 
riments of  any  kind  which  are  not  Justified 
by  the  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment 
of  the  prisoner  concernd  and  carried  out  In 
his  Interest. 

Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be  protected,  particularly  against  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation  and  against  Insults  and 
public  curiosity. 

Measures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited. 

ARTICLE     14 

Prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  In  all  circum- 
stances to  respect  for  their  persons  and  their 
honour. 

Women  shaU  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
due  to  their  sex  and  shall  in  all  cases  benefit 
by  treatment  as  favourable  as  that  granted 
to  men. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  retain  the  full  civil 
capacity  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
their  capture.  The  Detaining  Power  may  not 
restrict  the  exercise,  either  within  or  without 
its  own  territory,  of  the  rights  such  capacity 
confers  except  In  so  far  as  the  captivity  re- 
quires. 

ARTICLE    15 

The  Power  detaining  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  bound  to  provide  free  of  charge  for  their 
maintenance  and  for  the  medical  attention 
required  by  their  state  of  health. 

ARTICLE    16 

Taking  into  consideration  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  relating  to  rank  and 
sex,  and  subject  to  any  privileged  treatment 
which  may  be  accorded  to  them  by  reason  of 
their  state  of  health,  age  or  professional  qual- 
ifications, all  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated 
sUlke  by  the  Detaining  Power,  without  any 
adverse  distinction  based  on  race,  nationality, 
religious  belief  or  political  opinions,  or  any 
other  distinction  founded  on  similar  criteria. 

PART  ni 

Captivity 

Section  I — Beoinntng  or  CAprrvmr 

ARTICLE    17 

Every  prisoner  of  war,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  is  bound  to  give  only  his  sur- 
name, first  names  and  rank,  date  of  birth, 
and  army,  regimental,  personal  or  serial  num- 
ber, or  falling  this,  equivalent  information. 

If  he  wilfully  Infringes  this  rule,  he  may 
render  himself  liable  to  a  restriction  of  the 
privileges  accorded  to  his  rank  or  status. 

Each  Party  to  a  conflict  Is  required  to  fur- 
nish the  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  who 
are  liable  to  become  prisoners  of  war.  with 
an  identity  card  showing  the  owner's  .sur- 
name, first  names,  rank,  army,  reglmenttil, 
personal  or  serial  number  or  equivalent  in- 
formation, and  date  of  birth.  The  Identity 
card  may,  furthermore,  bear  the  signature 
or  the  fingerprints,  or  both,  of  the  owner, 
and  may  bear,  as  well,  any  other  informa- 
tion the  Party  to  the  conflict  may  wish  to 
add  concerning  persons  belonging  to  Its 
armed  forces.  As  far  as  possible  the  card 
shall  measure  6.6  x  10  cm.  and  shall  be  Issued 
in  duplicate.  The  Identity  card  shall  be  shown 
by  the  prisoner  of  war  upon  demand,  but 
may  in  no  case  be  taken  away  from  him. 

No  physical  or  mental  torture  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion,  may  be  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  In- 
formation of  any  kind  whatever.  Prisoners 
of  war  who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be 
threatened.  Insulted,  or  exposed  to  unpleas- 
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ant   or   disadvantageous   treatment   of    any 
kind. 

Prisoners  of  war  who,  owing  to  their  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition,  are  unable  to 
state  their  identity,  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  medical  service.  The  Identity  of  such 
prisoners  shall  be  established  by  all  possible 
means,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The  questioning  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  carried  out  In  a  language  which  they 
understand. 

article    18 

All  effects  and  articles  of  personal  use. 
except  arms,  horses,  military  equipment  and 
military  documents,  shall  remain  in  the 
possession  of  prisoners  of  war.  likewise  their 
metal  helmets  and  gas  masks  and  like 
articles  issued  for  personsil  protection.  Effects 
and  articles  used  for  their  clothing  or  feed- 
ing shall  likewise  remain  in  their  possession, 
even  If  such  effects  and  articles  belong  to 
their  regulation  military  equipment. 

At  no  time  should  prisoners  of  war  be 
without  Identity  docimients.  The  Detaining 
Power  shall  supply  such  documents  to 
prisoners  of  war  who  possess  none. 

Badges  of  rank  and  nationality,  decora- 
tions and  articles  having  above  all  a  personal 
or  sentimental  value  may  not  be  taken  from 
prisoners  of  war. 

Sums  of  money  carried  by  prisoners  of  war 
may  not  be  taken  away  from  them  except  by 
order  of  an  officer,  and  after  the  amount  and 
particulars  of  the  owner  have  been  recorded 
in  a  special  register  and  an  Itemized  receipt 
has  been  given,  legibly  Inscribed  with  the 
name,  rank  and  unit  of  the  person  issuing 
the  said  receipt.  Sums  in  the  currency  of  the 
Detaining  Power,  or  which  are  changed  Into 
such  currency  at  the  prisoner's  request,  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner's  ac- 
count as  provided  in  Article  64. 

The  Detaining  Power  may  withdraw  ar- 
ticles of  value  from  prisoners  of  war  only 
for  reasons  of  security;  when  such  articles 
are  vrtthdrawn.  the  procedure  laid  down  for 
sums  of  money  Impounded  shall  apply. 

Such  objects,  likewise  sums  taken  away  in 
any  currency  other  than  that  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power  and  the  conversion  of  which  has 
not  been  asked  for  by  the  owners,  shall  be 
kept  In  the  custody  of  the  Detaining  Power 
and  shall  be  returned  In  their  Initial  shape 
to  prisoners  of  war  at  the  end  of  their 
captivity. 

article   19 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  evacuated,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  capture,  to 
camps  situated  In  an  area  far  enough  from 
the  combat  zone  for  them  to  be  out  of 
danger. 

Only  those  prisoners  of  war  who.  owing  to 
wounds  or  sickness,  would  rtm  greater  risks 
by  being  evacuated  than  by  remaining  where 
they  are,  may  be  temporarily  kept  back  in  a 
danger  zone. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
exposed  to  danger  while  awaiting  evacuation 
from  a  fighting  zone. 

article    20 

The  evacuation  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
always  be  effected  humanely  and  In  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  for  the  forces  of  the 
Detaining  Power  In  their  changes  of  station. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prisoners 
of  war  who  are  being  evacuated  with  suffi- 
cient food  and  potable  water,  and  with  the 
necessary  clothing  and  medical  attention. 
The  Detaining  Power  shall  take  all  suitable 
precautions  to  ensure  their  safety  during 
evacuation,  and  shall  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  a  list  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  evacuated. 

If  prisoners  oT  war  must,  during  evacua- 
tion, pass  through  transit  camps,  their  stay 
In  such  camps  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 


Section  II — Internment  of  Prisoners  of 

War 

Chapter  t — Oeneral  Observations 

article  21 

The  Detaining  Power  may  subject  pris- 
oners of  war  to  Internment.  It  may  Impose 
on  them  the  obligation  of  not  leaving,  be- 
yond certain  limits,  the  camp  where  they 
are  Interned,  or  If  the  said  camp  Is  fenced 
in,  of  not  going  outside  its  perimeter.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention relative  to  penal  and  disciplinary 
sanctions,  prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  held 
in  close  confinemet  except  where  necessary 
to  safeguard  their  health  and  then  only  dur- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  circumstances 
which  make  such  confinement  necessary. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
released  on  parole  or  promise,  in  so  far  as  Is 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Power  on  which 
they  depend.  Such  measures  shall  be  taken 
particularly  in  cases  where  this  may  con- 
tribute to  the  Improvement  of  their  state  of 
health.  No  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  compelled 
to  accept  liberty  on  parole  or  promise. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  each 
Party  to  the  conflict  shall  notify  the  adverse 
Party  of  the  laws  and  regulations  allowing 
or  forbidding  its  own  nationals  to  accept 
liberty  on  parole  or  promise.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  are  paroled  or  who  have  given  their 
promise  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations so  notified,  are  bound  on  their  per- 
sonal honour  scrupulously  to  fulfil,  both 
towards  the  Power  on  which  they  depend 
and  towards  the  Power  which  has  captured 
them,  the  engagements  of  their  paroles  or 
promises.  In  such  cases,  the  Power  on  which 
they  depend  is  bound  neither  to  require  nor 
to  accept  from  them  any  service  Incompatible 
with  the  parole  or  promise  given. 

article  22 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  Interned  only  In 
premises  located  on  land  and  affording  every 
guarantee  of  hygiene  and  healthfulness.  Ex- 
cept in  particular  cases  which  are  Justified 
by  the  Interest  of  the  prisoners  themselves, 
they  shall  not  be  interned  In  penitentiaries. 

Prisoners  of  war  Interned  In  unhealthy 
areas,  or  where  the  climate  is  Injurious  for 
them,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  more  favourable  climate. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  assemble  pris- 
oners of  war  in  camps  or  camp  compounds 
according  to  their  nationality,  language  and 
customs,  provided  that  such  prisoners  shall 
not  be  separated  from  prisoners  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  armed  forces  with  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  their  capture, 
except  with  their  consent. 

article    23 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be  sent 
to.  or  detained  In  areas  where  he  may  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone,  nor 
may  his  presence  be  used  to  render  certain 
points  or  areas  immune  from  military  opera- 
tions. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  shelters  against 
air  bombardment  and  other  hazards  of  war. 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  local  civilian  popu- 
lation. With  the  exception  of  those  engaged 
in  the  protection  of  their  quarters  against 
the  aforesaid  hazards,  they  may  enter  such 
shelters  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  giving 
of  the  alarm.  Any  other  protective  measure 
taken  In  favour  of  the  population  shall  also 
apply  to  them. 

Detaining  Powers  shall  give  the  Powers 
concerned,  through  the  Intermediary  of  the 
Protecting  Powers,  all  useful  information 
regarding  the  geographical  location  of  pris- 
oner of  war  camps. 

Whenever  military  considerations  permit, 
prisoner  of  war  camps  shall  be  indicated  In 
the  day-time  by  the  letters  PW  or  PG,  placed 
so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  from  the  Air.  The 
Powers  concerned  may,  however,  agree  upon 


any  other  system  of  marking.  Only  prisoner 
of  war  camps  shall  be  marked  as  such. 


article    24 

Transit  or  screening  camf«  of  a  perma- 
nent kind  shall  be  fitted  out  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  described  In  the  pres- 
ent Section,  and  the  prisoners  therein  shall 
have  the  same  treatment  as  in  other  camps. 
Chapter  II — Quarters,  Food  and  Clothing  of 
Prisoners  of  War 
article  25 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  quartered  under 
conditions  as  favourable  as  those  for  the 
forces  of  the  Detaining  Power  who  are  bil- 
leted In  the  same  area.  The  said  conditions 
shall  make  allowance  for  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  prisoners  and  shall  In  no 
case  be  prejudicial  to  their  health. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  in 
particular  to  the  dormitories  of  prisoners  of 
war  as  regards  both  total  surface  and  mini- 
mum cubic  space,  and  the  general  Installa- 
tions, bedding  and  blankets. 

The  premises  provided  for  the  use  of  pris- 
oners of  war  Individually  or  collectively,  shall 
be  entirely  protected  from  dampness  and 
adequately  heated  and  lighted.  In  particular 
between  dusk  and  lights  out.  All  precautions 
must  be  taken  against  the  danger  of  fire. 

In  any  camps  In  which  women  prisoners 
of  war,  as  well  as  men,  are  accommodated, 
separate  dormitories  shall  be  provided  for 
them. 

ARTICLE    26 

The  basic  dally  food  rations  shall  be  suf- 
ficient In  quantity,  quality  and  variety  to 
keep  prisoners  of  war  In  good  health  and  to 
prevent  loss  of  weight  or  the  development 
of  nutritional  deficiencies.  Account  shall  also 
be  taken  of  the  habitual  diet  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prison- 
ers of  war  who  work  with  such  additional  ra- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  labour  on 
which  they  are  employed. 

Sufficient  drinking  water  shall  be  supplied 
to  prisoners  of  war.  The  use  of  tobacco  shall 
be  permitted. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall.  £is  far  as  possible, 
be  associated  with  the  preparation  of  their 
meals:  they  may  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  kitchens.  Furthermore,  they  shall 
be  given  the  means  of  preparing,  themselves, 
the  additional  food  In  their  possession. 

Adequate  premises  shall  be  provided  for 
messing. 

Collective  disciplinary  measures  affecting 
food  are  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  27 

Clothing,  underwear  and  footwear  shall  be 
supplied  to  prisoners  of  war  In  sufficient 
quantities  by  the  Detaining  Power,  which 
shall  make  allowance  for  the  climate  of  the 
region  where  the  prisoners  are  detained. 
Uniforms  of  enemy  armed  forces  captured 
by  the  Detaining  Power  should,  if  suitable 
for  the  climate,  be  made  available  to  clothe 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  regular  replacement  and  repair  of  the 
above  articles  shall  be  assured  by  the  De- 
taining Power.  In  addition,  prisoners  of  war 
who  work  shall  receive  appropriate  clothing, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  work  demands. 
Chapter  III — Hygiene  and  Medical  Attention 

ARTICLE  29 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  be  bound  to 
take  all  sanitary  measures  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of 
camps  and  to  prevent  epidemics. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  for  their  use, 
day  and  night,  conveniences  which  conform 
to  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  are  maintained 
In  a  constant  state  of  cleanliness.  In  any 
camps  In  which  women  prisoners  of  war  are 
accommodated,  separate  conveniences  shall 
be  provided  for  them. 
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Also,  apart  from  the  baths  and  showers 
with  which  the  camps  shall  be  furnished, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  provided  with  suf- 
ficient waier  and  soap  for  their  personal  toilet 
and  for  washing  their  personal  laundry;  the 
necesaarv  installations,  facilities  and  time 
shall  be  granted  them  for  that  purpose. 

ARTICLE    30 

Every  camp  shall  have  an  adequate  In- 
flrmarv  where  prisoners  of  war  may  have  the 
attention  they  require,  as  well  as  appropriate 
diet.  Isolation  wards,  shall.  If  necessary,  be 
set  aside  for  cases  of  contagious  or  mental 
disease. 

Prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  serious  dis- 
ease, or  whose  condition  necessitates  special 
treatment,  a  siuglcal  operation  or  hospital 
care,  must  be  admitted  to  any  military  or 
civilian  medical  unit  where  such  treatment 
can  be  given,  even  If  their  repatriation  is 
contemplated  In  the  near  future.  Special  fa- 
cilities shall  be  afforded  for  the  care  to  be 
given  to  the  d.sabled.  in  particular  to  the 
blind,  and  for  their  rehabilitation,  pending 
repatriation. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  the  attention, 
preferably  of  medical  personnel  of  the  Power 
on  which  they  depend  and.  If  possible,  of 
their  nationality. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  prevented  from 
presenting  themselves  to  the  medical  author- 
ities for  examination.  The  detaining  author- 
ities shall,  upon  request,  issue  to  every  pris- 
oner who  has  undergone  treatment,  ar. 
official  certificate  Indicating  the  nature  of 
his  Illness  or  injury,  and  the  duration  and 
kind  of  treatment  received.  A  duplicate  of 
this  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Prisoners  of  War  Agency. 

The  costs  of  treatment.  Including  those  of 
any  apparatus  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  good  health,  partic- 
ularly dentures  and  other  artificial  appli- 
ances, and  spectacles,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Detaining  Power. 

ARTICLZ    31 

Medical    Inspections    of    prisoners    of    war 
shall  be  held  at   least  once  a  month.  They 
shall  include  the  checking  and  the  recording 
of  the  weight  of  each  prisoner  of  war. 
.  ,  •  •  • 

ABTICXE    40 

The  wearing  of  badges  of  rank  and  na- 
tionality, as  well  as  of  decorations,  shall  be 
permitted. 

.ARTICLE    41 

In  every  camp  the  text  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and  its  Annexes  and  the  contents  of 
any  special  agreement  provided  for  In  Ar- 
ticle 6.  shall  be  posted.  In  the  prisoners"  own 
language,  in  places  where  all  may  read  them. 
Copies  shall  be  supplied,  on  request,  to  the 
prisoners  who  cannot  have  access  to  the 
copy  which  has  been  posted 

Regulations,  orders,  notices  and  publica- 
tions of  every  kind  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  Issued  to  them  In 
a  language  which  they  understand.  Such 
regulations,  orders  and  publications  shall  be 
posted  in  the  manner  described  above  and 
copies  shall  be  handed  to  the  prisoners'  rep- 
resentative Every  order  and  command  ad- 
dressed to  prisoners  of  war  individually  must 
likewise  be  given  In  a  language  which  they 
understand. 

ARTICLE   4  2 

The  use  of  weapons  against  prisoners  of 
war  especially  against  those  who  are  escap- 
ing or  attempting  to  escape,  shall  constitute 
an  extreme  measure,  which  shall  always  be 
preceded  by  warnings  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

CKapter  VII — Rank  of  Prisonen  of  War 

ARTICXB  43 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  hoetllltles.  the  Par- 
ties to  the  conflict  shall  communicate  to  one 


another  the  titles  and  ranks  of  all  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  Article  4  of  the  present 
Convention,  In  order  to  ensure  equality  of 
treatment  between  prisoners  of  equivalent 
rank.  Titles  and  ranks  which  are  subse- 
quently created  shall  form  the  subject  of 
similar  communications. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  recognize  pro- 
motions in  r.ink  which  have  been  accorded 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  which  have  been 
duly  notified  by  the  Power  on  which  these 
prisoners  depend. 

ARTICLE   44 

Officers  and  prisoners  of  equivalent  status 
shall  be  treated  with  the  regard  due  to  their 
rank  and  age. 

In  order  to  ensure  service  In  officers'  camps, 
other  ranks  of  the  same  armed  forces  who, 
a£  far  as  possible,  speak  the  same  language, 
shall  be  assigned  In  sufficient  numbers,  ac- 
count being  taken  of  the  rank  of  officers  and 
prisoners  of  equivalent  status.  Such  orderlies 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  other 
work . 

Supervision  of  the  mess  by  the  officers 
themselves  shall  be  facilitated  In  every  way, 

ARTICLE   4S 

Prisoners  of  war  other  than  officers  and 
prisoners  of  equivalent  status  shall  be  treated 
with  the  regard  due  to  their  rank  and  age. 

Supervision  of  the  mess  by  the  prisoners 
themselves  shall  be  facilitated  In  every  way. 
Chapter  VIII — Transfer  of  Prisoners  of  War 
After  Their  Arrival  in  Camp 

ARTICLE   46 

The  Detaining  Power,  when  deciding  upon 
the  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war,  shall  take 
Into  account  the  Interests  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  more  especially  so  as  not  to  In- 
crease the  difficulty  of  their  repatriation. 

The  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war  shall  al- 
ways be  effected  humanely  and  in  condi- 
tions not  less  favourable  than  those  under 
which  the  forces  of  the  Detaining  Power  are 
transferred.  Account  shall  always  be  taken 
of  the  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  pris- 
oners of  war  are  accustomed  and  the  con- 
ditions of  transfer  shall  in  no  case  be  pre- 
judicial to  their  health. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prison- 
ers of  war  during  transfer  with  sufficient 
food  and  drinking  water  to  keep  them  In  good 
health,  likewise  with  the  necessary  clothing, 
shelter  and  medical  attention.  The  Detain- 
ing Power  shall  take  adequate  precautions 
especially  in  case  of  transport  by  sea  or  by 
air.  to  ensure  their  safety  during  transfer, 
and  shall  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  all  trans- 
ferred prisoners  before  their  departure. 

ARTICLE    4  7 

Sick  or  wounded  prisoners  of  war  shall 
not  be  transferred  as  long  &s  their  recovery 
may  be  endsuigered  by  the  Journey,  unless 
their  safety  Imperatively  demands  It. 

"  If  the  combat  zone  draws  closer  to  a  camp, 
the  prisoners  of  war  In  the  said  camp  shall 
not  be  transferred  unless  their  transfer 
can  be  carried  out  In  adequate  conditions 
of  safety,  or  unless  they  are  exposed  to 
greater  risks  by  remaining  on  the  spot  than 
by  being  transferred. 

ARTICLE    4  8 

In  the  event  of  transfer,  prisoners  of  war 
shall  b«  officially  advised  of  their  departure 
and  of  their  new  postal  address.  Such  notifi- 
cations shall  be  given  in  time  for  them  to 
pack  their  luggage  and  Inform  their  next 
of  kin. 

They  shall  be  aUowed  to  take  with  them 
their  personal  effects,  and  the  correspondence 
and  parcels  which  have  arrived  for  them.  The 
weight  of  such  baggage  may  be  limited,  If 
the  conditions  of  transfer  80  require,  to  what 
each  prisoner  can  reasonably  carry,  which 
shall  m  no  case  be  more  than  twenty-five 
kilograms  per  head. 


Mail  and  parcels  addressed  to  their  former 
camp  shall  be  forwarded  to  them  without 
delay.  The  camp  commander  shall  take,  in 
agreement  with  the  prisoners'  representative, 
any  measures  needed  to  ensure  the  transport 
of  the  prisoners'  community  property  and 
of  the  luggage  they  are  unable  to  take  with 
them  In  consequence  of  restrictions  Imposed 
by  virtue  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
Article. 

The  costs  of  transfers  shall   be  borne  by 
the  Detaining  Power, 
Section   III — Labour   of   Prisoners   of   War 

ARTICLE     49 

The  Detaining  Power  may  utilize  the  labour 
of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  physically  fit, 
taking  into  account  their  age.  sex,  rank  and 
physical  aptitude,  and  with  a  view  particu- 
larly to  maintaining  them  in  a  good  strite 
of  physical  and  mental  health. 

Non-commissioned  officers  who  are  prison- 
ers of  war  shall  only  be  required  to  do  super- 
visory work.  Those  not  so  required  may  ask 
for  other  suitable  work  which  shall,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  found  for  them. 

If  officers  or  persons  of  equivalent  status 
ask  for  suitable  work,  it  shall  be  found  for 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  but  they  may  In  no 
circumstances  be  compelled  to  work. 

ARTICLE     50 

Besides  work  connected  with  camp  ad- 
ministration. Installation  or  maintenance, 
prisoners  of  war  may  be  compelled  to  do  only 
such  work  as  Is  Included  In  the  following 
classes: 

(o)   agriculture; 

(b)  Industries  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion or  the  extraction  of  raw  materials,  and 
manufacturing  industries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  metallurgical,  machinery  and  chemi- 
cal Industries;  public  works  and  building 
operations  which  have  no  military  character 
or  purpose: 

( c )  transport  and  handling  of  stores  which 
are  not  military  In  character  or  purpose: 

id)  commercial  business,  and  arts  and 
crafts; 

(e)   domestic  service; 

(/)  public  utility  services  having  no  mili- 
tary character  or  purpose. 

Should  the  above  provisions  be  Infringed, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  right  of  complaint.  In  conformity  with 
Article  78, 

ARTICLE    SI 

Prisoners  of  war  must  be  granted  suitable 
working  conditions,  especially  as  regards  ac- 
conunodatlon,  food,  clothing  and  equipment: 
such  conditions  shall  not  be  inferior  to  those 
enjoyed  by  nationals  of  the  Detaining  Power 
employed  in  similar  work:  account  shall  also 
be  taken  of  climate  conditions. 

T'he  Detaining  Power,  in  utilizing  the 
labour  of  prisoners  of  war,  shall  ensure  that 
In  areas  in  which  such  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed, the  national  legislation  concerning 
the  protection  of  labour,  and.  more  partic- 
ularly, the  regulations  for  the  safety  of  work- 
ers, are  duly  applied. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  receive  training  and 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  protection 
suitable  to  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  and 
similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  nationals  of 
the  Detaining  Power,  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  52,  prisoners  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  normal  risks  run  by  these 
civilian  workers. 

Conditions  of  lat)our  shall  in  no  case  be 
rendered  more  arduous  by  disciplinary  meas- 
ures. 

ARTICLE   82 

Unless  he  be  a  volunteer,  no  prisoner  of 
war  may  be  employed  on  labour  which  Is  of 
an  unhealthy  or  dangerous  nature. 

No  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  assigned  to 
labour  which  would  be  looked  upon  as 
humiliating  for  a  member  of  the  Detaining 
Power's  own  forces. 


s: 
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The  removal  of  mines  or  similar  devices 
shall  be  considered  as  dangerous  labour. 

ARTICLE    S3 

The  duration  of  the  dally  labour  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  Including  the  time  of  the  jour- 
ney to  and  fro,  shall  not  be  excessive,  and 
must  in  no  case  exceed  that  permitted  for 
civilian  workers  in  the  district,  who  are  na- 
tionals of  the  Detaining  Power  and  employed 
on  the  same  work. 

Prisoners  of  war  must  be  allowed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day's  work,  a  rest  of  not  less 
than  one  hour  This  rest  will  be  the  same  as 
that  to  which  workers  of  the  Detaining 
Power  are  entitled,  if  the  latter  Is  of  longer 
duration.  They  shall  be  allowed  In  addition 
a  rest  of  twenty-four  consecutive  hours 
every  week,  preferably  on  Sunday  or  the  day 
of  rest  in  their  country  of  origin.  Further- 
more, every  prisoner  who  has  worked  for  one 
year  shall  be  granted  a  rest  of  eight  consecu- 
tive days,  during  which  his  working  pay  shall 
be  paid  him. 

If  methods  of  labour  such  as  piece  work  are 
employed,  the  length  of  the  working  period 
shall  not  be  rendered  excessive  thereby. 

ARTICLE   54 

The  working  pay  due  to  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  62  of  the  present  Convention. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  sustain  accidents  In 
connection  with  work,  or  who  contract  a 
disease  In  the  course,  or  in  consequence  of 
their  work,  shall  receive  all  the  care  their 
condition  may  require.  The  Detaining  Power 
shall  furthermore  deliver  to  such  prisoners 
of  war  a  medical  certificate  enabling  them 
to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Power  on  which 
they  dep>end,  and  shall  send  a  duplicate  to 
the  Central  Prisoners  of  War  Agency  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  123. 

ARTICLE   SS 

The  fitness  of  prisoners  of  war  for  work 
shall  be  periodically  verified  by  medical  ex- 
aminations at  least  once  a  month.  The  ex- 
aminations shall  have  particular  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  prisoners  of 
war  are  required  to  do. 

If  any  prisoner  of  war  considers  himself 
Incajjable  of  working,  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  before  the  medical  authorities  of 
his  camp.  Physicians  or  surgeons  may  recom- 
mend that  the  prisoners  who  are.  In  their 
opinion,  unfit  for  work,  be  exempted  there- 
from. 

ABTICLE   56 

The  organization  and  administration  of 
labour  detachments  shall  be  similar  to  those 
of  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Every  labour  detachment  shall  remain  un- 
der the  control  of  and  administratively  part 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  camp.  The  military  au- 
thorities and  the  commander  of  the  said 
camp  shall  be  responsible,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  government,  for  the  observance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
In  labour  detachments. 

The  camp  commander  shall  keep  an  up- 
to-date  record  of  the  labour  detachments 
dependent  on  his  camp,  and  shall  commu- 
nicate It  to  the  delegates  of  the  Protecting 
Power,  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  or  of  other  agencies  giving  relief 
to  prisoners  of  war,  who  may  visit  the  camp. 

ARTICLE    57 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
work  for  private  persons,  even  of  the  latter 
are  responsible  for  guarding  and  protecting 
them,  shall  not  be  Inferior  to  that  which  is 
provided  for  by  the  present  Convention.  The 
Detaining  Power,  the  military  authorities  and 
the  commander  of  the  camp  to  which  such 
prisoners  belong  shall  be  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance,  care,  treatment, 
and  payment  of  the  working  pay  of  such 
prisoners  of  war. 

Such  prisoners  of  war  shall  have  the  right 
to  remain  In  communication  with  the  pris- 


oners' representatives  In  the  comps  on  which 
they  depend. 

•  •  •  •  * 

CHAPTER    III 
Penal  and  Disciplinary  Sanctions 

•  «  •  •  • 

ARTICLE    84 

A  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  tried  only  by  a 
military  court,  unless  the  existing  laws  of  the 
Detaining  Power  expressly  permit  the  civil 
courts  to  try  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Detaining  Power  in  respect  of  the 
particular  cffence  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoner  of  war. 

In  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  a  pris- 
oner of  war  be  tried  by  a  court  of  any  kind 
which  does  not  offer  the  essential  guarantees 
of  Independence  and  Impartiality  as  general- 
ly recognized,  and,  In  particular,  the  proce- 
dure of  which  does  not  afford  the  accused  the 
right  and  means  of  defence  prortded  for  in 
Article  105. 

ARTICLE    85 

Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed 
prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  if  convict- 
ed, the  benefits  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    86 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  punished  more 
than  once  for  the  same  act  or  on  the  same 
charge, 

ARTICLE     8  7 

Prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  sentenced  by 
the  military  authorities  and  courts  of  the 
Detaining  Power  to  any  penalties  except 
those  provided  for  in  respect  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  said  Power  who 
have  committed  the  same  acts. 

When  fixing  the  penalty,  the  cotirts  or 
authorities  of  the  Detaining  Power  shall  take 
Into  consideration,  to  the  widest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  fact  that  the  accused,  not  being 
a  national  of  the  Detaining  Power.  Is  not 
bound  to  It  by  any  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
that  he  Is  in  Its  power  as  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances independent  of  his  own  will.  The 
said  courts  or  authorities  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  reduce  the  penalty  provided  for  the  viola- 
tion of  which  the  prisoner  of  war  is  accused, 
and  shall  therefore  not  be  bound  to  apply 
the  minimum  penalty  prescribed. 

Collective  punishment  for  individual  acts, 
corporal  punishment,  imprisonment  in  prem- 
ises without  daylight  and.  In  general,  any 
form  of  torture  or  cruelty,  are  forbidden. 

No  prisoner  of  wax  may  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  by  the  Detaining  Power,  or  prevented 
from  wearing  his  badges. 

ARTICLE     88 

Officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  a 
disciplinary  or  Judicial  punishment,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  more  severe  treatment 
than  that  applied  In  respect  of  the  same 
punishment  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Detaining  Power  of  equivalent  rank. 

A  woman  prisoner  of  war  shall  not  be 
awarded  or  sentenced  to  a  punishment  more 
severe,  or  treated  whilst  undergoing  punish- 
ment more  severely,  than  a  woman  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Detaining  Power 
dealt  with  for  a  similar  offence. 

In  no  case  may  a  woman  prisoner  of  war 
be  awarded  or  sentenced  to  a  punishment 
more  severe,  or  treated  whilst  undergoing 
punishment  more  severely,  than  a  male 
member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power  dealt  with  for  a  similar  offence. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  have  served  disci- 
plinary or  Judicial  sentences  may  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

//.   Disciplinary   Sanctions 

ABTICLE    89 

The  disciplinary  punishments  applicable 
to  prisoners  of  war  are  the  following: 

(1)    A  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  60  per 


cent  of  the  advances  of  pay  and  working 
pay  which  the  prisoners  of  war  would  other- 
wise receive  under  the  provisions  of  Articles 
60  and  62  during  a  period  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days. 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  privileges  granted 
over  and  above  the  treatment  provided  for 
by  the  present  Convention. 

(3)  Fatigue  duties  not  exceeding  two  hours 
dally. 

(4)  Confinement. 

The  punishment  referred  to  under  (3) 
shall  not  be  applied  to  officers. 

In  no  case  shall  disciplinary  punishments 
be  inhuman,  brutal  or  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  prisoners  of  war. 

ARTICLE     90 

The  duration  of  any  single  punishment 
shall  In  no  case  exceed  thirty  days.  Any 
period  of  confinement  awaiting  the  hearing 
of  a  disciplinary  offence  or  the  award  of  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  deducted  from 
an  award  pronounced  against  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

The  maximum  of  thirty  days  provided 
above  may  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  pris- 
oner of  war  is  answerable  for  several  acts  at 
the  same  time  whej  he  Is  awarded  punish- 
ment, whether  such  acts  are  related  or  not. 

The  period  between  the  pronouncing  of  an 
award  of  disciplinary  punishment  and  Its 
execution  shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

When  a  prisoner  of  war  Is  awarded  a 
further  disciplinary  punishment,  a  period  of 
at  least  three  days  shall  elapse  between  the 
execution  of  any  two  of  the  punishments. 
If  the  duration  of  one  of  these  Is  ten  days  or 
more. 


ARTICLE    97 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  In  any  case  be 
transferred  to  penitentiary  establishments 
(prisons,  penitentiaries,  convict  prisons,  etc.) 
to  undergo  disciplinary  punishment  therein. 

All  premises  In  which  disciplinary  punish- 
ments are  undergone  shall  conform  to  the 
sanitary  requirements  set  forth  In  Article  25, 
A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  punishment 
shall  be  enabled  to  keep  himself  In  a  state  of 
cleanliness,  in  conformity  with  Article  29. 

Officers  and  persons  of  equivalent  status 
shall  not  be  lodged  in  the  same  quarters  as 
non-commlssloned  officers  or  men. 

Women  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  "oe  confined  in 
separate  quarters  from  male  prisoners  of  war 
anf<.  shall  be  under  the  Inunedlate  super- 
vision of  women. 

ARTICLE    98 

A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  confinement 
as  a  disciplinary  punishment,  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Co.iventlon  except  in  so  far  as  these  are 
necessarily  rendered  Inapplicable  by  the  mere 
fact  that  he  Is  confined.  In  no  case  may  he  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  78  and  126. 

A  prisoner  of  war  awarded  disciplinary 
punishment  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  pre- 
rogatives  attached   to  his  rank. 

Prisoners  of  war  awarded  disciplinary 
punishment  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  and 
to  stay  In  the  open  air  at  least  two  hours 
daily. 

They  shall  be  allowed,  on  their  request,  to 
be  present  at  the  dally  medical  Inspections. 
They  shall  receive  the  attention  which  their 
state  of  health  requires  and.  If  necessary, 
shall  be  removed  to  the  camp  infirmary  or 
to  a  hospital. 

They  shall  have  permission  to  read  and 
wTlte,  likewise  to  send  and  receive  letters. 
Parcels  and  remittances  of  money,  however, 
may  be  withheld  from  them  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  punishment:  they  shall  mean- 
while be  entrtisted  to  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sentatives, who  win  hand  over  to  the  In- 
firmary the  perishable  goods  contained  In 
such  parcels. 
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APPENDIX  B  A 

Chances    in    Existing    Law    Made    bt    the 

Bill,    as    Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In 
black  brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In 
Italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is  pro- 
posed Is  shown  In  roman  I  : 
Sections  5  and  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
or  1948  1 50  App.  U  SO.  2004  and  2005) 
internees 

Sec.  5.  lai  As  used  In  subsections  (b)  and 
if)  of  this  section,  the  term  •civilian  Amer- 
ican citizen"  means  any  person  who.  being 
then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
on  or  after  December  7,  1941.  at  Midway, 
Guam.  Wake  Island,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Slates  attacked  or  Invaded  by  such  govern- 
ment, or  while  In  transit  to  or  from  any  such 
place,  or  who  went  Into  hiding  at  any  such 
place  In  order  to  avoid  capture  or  Intern- 
ment by  such  governnient:  except  (Da  per- 
son who  at  any  time  voluntarily  gave  aid  to. 
collaborated  with,  or  In  any  manner  served 
such  government,  or  (2)  a  person  who  at  the 
tune  of  his  capture  or  entrance  Into  hiding 
was  a  regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted, 
or  inducted  member  of  any  mllltarv  or  naval 
force. 

(bi  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive, adjudicate  according  to  law.  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by.  or 
on  behalf  of.  any  civilian  American  citizen 
for  detention  benefits  for  any  period  of  time 
subsequent  to  December  6.  1941,  during 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  as  a  prisoner.  Internee,  hostage, 
or  In  any  other  capacity,  or  remained  In 
hiding  to  avoid  being  captured  or  interned 
by  such  Imperial  Japanese  Government. 

(c)  The  detention  benefit  allowed  to  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
lb)  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $60  for  each  calen- 
dar month  during  which  such  person  was  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  at  the  rate  of 
$25  per  month  for  each  calendar  month  dur- 
ing which  such  person  was  less  than  eight- 
een years  of  age. 

fd)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  allowed  to  the  per- 
son entitled  thereto,  or,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  only  to  the  following  persons: 

( 1 )  Widow  or  husband  If  there  Is  no  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased; 

(2)  Widow  or  husband  and  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased,  one-half  to  the  widow 
or  husband  and  the  other  half  to  the  child 
or  children  in  equal  shares: 

(3)  Child  or  children  of  the  deceased  (In 
equal  shaxes)  if  there  is  no  widow  or  hu«- 
band  and; 

(4)  Parents  (in  equal  sharee)  If  there  Is 
no  husbsnd.  or  child 

(e)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section  ( except  under  [sub- 
section (gij  subiectiona  ijr)  and  (i))  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  out  of  the  war  claims  funds 
established  by  section  13  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  be  payable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  thereto;  ex- 
cept that  where  the  person  entitled  to  pay- 
ment U  under  any  legal  disability,  any  part 
of  the  amount  payable  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission,  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  claimant,  to  the  natural  or  legal 
guardian,  committee,  conservator,  orcurator 
of  th«  claimant,  or.  if  there  Is  no  such 
guardian.  commltt<e.  conservator,  or  curator. 
then  the  Commission  may.  in  Its  discretion! 
make  payment  to  any  other  person.  Including 
the  spouse  of  such  claimant,  whom  the  Com- 
mission  may  determine  is  vested  with  the 
care  of  the  claimant  or  his  estate  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  claimant  or  estate;  and 


If  such  person  Is  a  minor,  any  part  of  the 
amount  payable  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission,  be  paid  to  such  minor. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  the  Injury,  disability,  death,  or  enemy 
detention  of  employees  of  contractors  with 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  December  2,  1942.  as  amended,  are 
extended  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
injury,  disability,  or  death  resulting  from 
Injury  of  a  civilian  American  citizen  occur- 
ring while  he  was  held  by  or  in  hiding  from 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  American  citizen  were 
an  employee  within  the  purview  of  such 
Act  of  December  2.  1942.  as  amended. 

1 2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
benefits  extended  and  made  applicable  by 
paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  the  average  weekly  wage  of  any  such 
civilian  American  citizen,  whether  employed, 
self-employed,  or  not  employed,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  $37.50; 

(B)  the  provisions  of  such  Act  shall  be 
applicable  whether  or  not  any  such  civilian 
American  citizen  was  employed; 

(C)  notice  of  Injury  or  death  shall  not  be 
required;  and  limitation  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  claims  for  Injury, 
disability,  or  death  siiall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section; 
and 

(D)  the  monthly  compensation  in  cases 
Involving  partial  disability  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  percentage  the  degree  of  par- 
tial dlsabUlty  bears  to  total  disability  and 
shall  not  be  determined  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  loss  of  wage  earning  capacity. 

13)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Act 
of  December  2,  1942,  as  amended,  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  civilian  American 
citizens:  The  last  sentence  of  section  101(a), 
section  101(b).  section  101(d),  section  104, 
and  section  105. 

(4)  Rights  or  benefits  which,  under  this 
subsection,  are  to  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  other  provisions  of  law  shall  be  de- 
termined with  reference  to  such  provisions 
of  law  as  in  force  on  January  3,  1948. 

(5)  The  money  benefit  for  disability  or 
death  shall  be  paid  only  to  the  person  en- 
titled thereto,  or  to  his  legal  or  natural 
guardian  if  he  has  one,  and  shall  not  upon 
death  of  the  person  so  entitled  survive  for 
the  benefit  of  his  estate  or  any  other  person. 

1 6)  The  benefit  of  a  minor  or  of  an  in- 
competent person  who  has  no  natural  or 
legal  guardian  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Federal  Secxirlty  Administrator,  be  paid.  In 
whole  or  in  such  part  as  he  may  determine 
for  and  on  behalf  of  such  minor  or  Incompe- 
tent directly  to  the  person  or  institution 
caring  for,  supporting,  or  having  custody  of 
such  minor  or  incompetent. 

(7)  No  person,  except  a  widow  or  a  child, 
shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  for  disability 
with  respect  to  himself,  and  to  death  bene- 
flu  on  accoimt  of  the  death  of  another. 

(8)  If  a  civilian  American  citizen  or  his 
dependent  receives  or  has  received  from  the 
United  States  any  payments  on  account  of 
the  same  injury  or  death,  or  from  his  em- 
ployer, in  the  form  of  wages,  or  payments  In 
lieu  of  wages,  or  in  any  form  of  support  or 
compensation  (Including  workmen's  com- 
pensation) In  re&p>ect  to  the  same  objects, 
the  benefits  under  this  section  shall  be  di- 
minished by  the  amount  of  such  payments 
in  the  following  manner:  (A)  Benefits  on 
account  of  Injury  or  dlsabUlty  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  payments  to  the 
injured  person  on  account  of  the  same  In- 
Jury  or  disability;  and  (B)  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  death  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  payments  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  civilian  American  citizen  on 
account  of  the  same  death. 

(9)  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  as  of 
December  7,   1941,  and  the  right  of  Indi- 


viduals to  beneflu  shaU  be  held  to  have  be- 
gun to  accrue  as  though  this  subsection  had 
been  In  effect  as  of  such  date. 

(10)  No  benefits  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  Injury,  disability,  or  death  shall  ac- 
crue to  any  person  who.  without  regard  to 
tills  subsection.  Is  entitled  to  or  has  received 
benefits  for  the  same  Injury,  disability,  or 
death  under  such  Act  of  December  2,  1942, 
as  amended. 

Ill)  No  benefits  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  accrue  to  any  person  to  whom 
benefits  have  been  paid,  or  are  payable,  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act.  or  any  extension  thereof,  by  reason  of 
disability  or  death  of  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  suffered  after  capture,  deten- 
tion, or  other  restraint  by  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  when  such  disability  or  death 
is  deemed.  In  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  CompensaUon  Act.  to  have 
resulted  from  injury  occurring  while  In  the 
performance  of  duty,  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  United 
States  suffering  injuries  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', as  amended",  approved  July  28  1945 
as  amended. 

(g)(1)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "civilian  American  citizens"  means 
any  person  who,  being  then  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  was  captured  In  Korea  on 
or  after  June  25.  1950.  by  any  hostile  force 
with  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  were  actually  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict subsequent  to  such  date  and  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
or  who  went  into  hiding  In  Korea  In  order  to 
avoid  capture  or  Internment  by  any  such 
hostile  force;  except  (A)  a  person  who  at 
any  time  voluntarily,  knowlnglv.  and  without 
duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated  with  or 
In  any  manner  served  any  such  hostile  force, 
or  (B)  a  regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  en- 
listed, or  inducted  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  CoDMnlsslon  Is  authorized  to 
receive  and  to  determine,  according  to  law. 
the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of.  any  civilian  American  citizen  for  deten- 
tion benefits  for  any  period  of  time  subse- 
quent to  June  25.  1950,  during  which  he 
was  held  by  any  such  hostile  force  as  a 
prisoner.  Internee,  hostage,  or  In  any  other 
capacity,  or  remaining  In  hiding  to  avoid 
being  captured  or  Interned  by  any  such 
hostile  force. 

(3)  The  detention  benefit  allowed  to  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  60 
for  each  calendar  month  during  which  such 
person  was  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  month  for  each 
calendar  month  during  which  such  person 
was  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

(4)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  or, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  only  to  the  follow- 
ing persons : 

(A)  widow  or  husband  if  there  Is  no  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased; 

(B)  widow  or  dependent  husband  and 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased,  one-half  to 
the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and  the 
other  half  to  the  child  or  children  In  equal 
sharee; 

(C)  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  (In 
equal  shares)  If  there  Is  no  widow  or  depend- 
ent husband. 

(5)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  person  en- 
titled thereto,  except  that  where  any  person 
entitled  to  payment  under  this  subsection  la 
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under  any  legal  disability,  payment  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(6)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  subsection 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  one  year  from 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  last  occurs : 

(A)  The  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(B)  The  date  the  clvUlan  American  citi- 
zen by  whom  the  claim  Is  filed  returned  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  The  date  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion, at  the  request  of  a  potentially  eligible 
survivor,  makes  a  determination  that  the 
clvllltm  American  citizen  has  actually  died 
or  may  be  presumed  to  be  dead.  In  the  case 
of  any  civilian  American  citizen  who  has  not 
returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed 
under  this  subsection  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  In  no  vent  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was 
filed. 

(7)  (A)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Including  necessary  administrative 
expenses. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  determine,  from 
time  to  time,  the  share  of  Its  administrative 
expenses  attributable  to  the  performance  of 
its  functions  under  this  subsection  and  make 
the  appropriate  adjustments  in  its  accounts, 
and  determinations  and  adjustments  made 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

(h)  In  the  case  of  any  Guamanian  killed 
or  captured  by  the  Imperlskl  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  or  after  December  7,  1944.  at 
Wake  Island,  benefits  shall  be  granted  under 
subsections  (a)  through  (f)  of  this  section 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  apply  in  the  case  of  civilian  American  citi- 
zens so  killed  or  captured.  Claims  for  benefits 
under  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this 
section  must  be  filed  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
the  time  limitation  applicable  to  any  indi- 
vidual by  subsection  (f)  shall  not  begin  to 
run  until  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, with  respect  to  any  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  such  benefits  solely  by  reason 
of  this  subsection.  The  preceding  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of 
any  individual  to  receive  such  benefits  with 
respect  to  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

(i)  (1)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
(ii)  the  term  "Vietnam  conflict"  relates  to 
the  period  beginning  on  February  28,  1961, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter 
be  determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress;  and 
(B)  the  term  "civilian  American  citizen" 
mearis  any  person  who,  being  then  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  was  captured  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
by  any  force  hostile  to  the  United  States,  or 
who  went  into  hiding  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
order  to  avoid  capture  or  internment  by  any 
such  hostile  force,  except  (i)  a  person  who 
voluntarily,  knowingly,  and  without  duress, 
gave  aid  to  or  collaborated  viith  or  in  any 
manner  served  any  such  hostile  force,  or  (ii) 
a  regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or 
inducted  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law,  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  any  civilian  American  citizen  for  deten- 
tion benefits  for  any  period  of  time  subse- 
quent to  February  27,  1961,  during  which  he 
was  held  by  any  such  hostile  force  as  a  pris- 
oner, internee,  hostage,  or  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity, or  remained  in  hiding  to  avoid  cap- 
ture or  internment  by  any  such  hostile  force. 


(3)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $60  for  each  calendar  month. 

(4)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  civilian  American  citizen  en- 
titled thereto,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
only  to  the  following  persons: 

(A)  the  undow  or  husband  if  there  is  no 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased; 

(B)  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased,  one-half  to 
the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and  the 
other  half  to  the  child  or  children  in  equal 
shares: 

(C)  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
in  equal  shares  if  there  is  no  widow  or  de- 
pendent husband. 

(5)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  per- 
son entitled  thereto,  except  that  if  a  person 
entitled  to  payment  under  this  section  is  un- 
der any  legal  disability,  payment  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)   of  this  section. 

(6)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  section 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years  from 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  last  occurs: 

{A)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(B)  the  date  the  civilian  American  citizen 
by  whom  the  claim  is  filed  returned  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  the  date  upon  which  the  Commission, 
at  the  request  of  a  potentially  eligible  sur- 
vivor, makes  a  determination  that  the  civil- 
ian Avierican  citizen  has  actually  died  or 
may  be  presumed  to  be  dead,  in  the  case  of 
any  civilian  American  citizen  who  has  not 
returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  its  determi- 
nations for  each  claim  filed  under  this  sub- 
section at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  claim  was  filed. 

(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
including  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

PRISONERS    OF    WAR 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  term  "prisoner  of  war" 
means  any  regular  appointed,  enrolled,  en- 
listed, or  Inducted  member  of  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  who  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  any  period  of 
time  subsequent  to  December  7,  1941,  by 
any  government  of  any  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  has  been  at  war  subsequent 
to  such  date. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive, adjudicate  according  to  law,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by 
any  prisoner  of  war  for  compensation  for  the 
violation  by  the  enemy  government  by  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  its  agents, 
of  its  obligation  to  furnish  him  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  food  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  July  27, 1929.  The  com- 
pensation allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  which  the 
enemy  government  or  Its  agents  failed  to 
furnish  him  such  quantity  or  quality  of  food. 
Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of  the 
War  Claims  Pimd  established  by  eectlon  13  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Claims  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
and  shall  in  case  of  death  of  the  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  be  payable  only  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  following  persons: 


( 1 )  Widow  or  husband  If  there  Is  no  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased; 

(2)  Widow  or  husband  and  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased,  one-half  to  the  widow 
or  husband  and  the  other  half  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased  in  equal  shares; 

(3)  Child  or  children  of  the  deceased  (In 
equal  shares)  If  there  is  no  widow  or  hus- 
band; and 

(4)  Parents  (In  equal  shares)  If  there  Is  no 
widow,  husband,  or  child. 

(d)  (1)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
"prisoner  of  war"  means  any  regularly  ap- 
pointed, enrolled,  enlisted,  or  Inducted  mem- 
ber of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  who  was  held  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  any  period  of  time  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  by  any  government  of  any  nation 
vrlth  which  the  United  States  has  been  at  war 
subsequent  to  such  date. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive, adjudicate  according  to  law,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by 
any  prisoner  of  war  for  compensation — 

(A)  for  the  violations  by  the  enemy  gov- 
ernment by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  or  Its  agents,  of  such  government's 
obligations  under  title  III,  section  m,  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  July  27,  1929,  relating 
to  labor  of  prisoners  of  war;  or 

(B)  for  Inhumane  treatment  by  the  enemy 
government  by  which  he  was  held,  or  Its 
agents.  The  term  "Inhumane  treatment"  as 
used  herein  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  violation  by  such  enemy  government,  or 
its  agents,  of  one  or  more  of  the  provisions 
of  articles  2,  3.  7.  10.  12.  13.  21.  22,  64.  56.  or 
67,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27, 
1929. 

(3)  Condensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
prisoner  of  war  under  this  subsection  at  the 
rate  of  $1.60  per  day  for  each  day  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  which  he  alleges 
and  proves  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Commission — 

(A)  the  violation  by  such  enemy  govern- 
ment or  Its  agent  of  the  provisions  of  title 
III.  section  m,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
July  27, 1929;  or 

(B)  any  Inhumane  treatment  as  defined 
herein. 

Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
the  War  Claims  Fund  established  by  section 
13  of  this  Act.  In  no  event  shall  the  com- 
pensation allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  un- 
der this  subsection  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.50 
with  respect  to  any  one  day. 

(4)  Claims  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (2) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
or  to  his  legal  or  natural  guardian  If  he  has 
one,  and  shall,  in  case  of  death  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  be  payable  only  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  following  persons; 

(A)  widow  or  htisband  if  there  Is  no  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased; 

(B)  widow  or  husband  and  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased,  one-half  to  the  widow 
or  husband  and  the  other  half  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased  In  equal  shares; 

(C)  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  (in 
equal  shares)  If  there  is  no  widow  or  hus- 
band;  and 

(D)  parents  In  (equal  shares)  If  there  is 
no  widow,  husband,  or  child. 

(e)  (1)  As  xised  In  this  subsection  the 
term  "prisoner  of  war"  means  any  regularly 
appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or  Inducted 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  any  period  of  time  subsequent  to  June 
25,  1950.  by  any  hostile  force  with  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  were 
actually  engaged  In  armed  conflict  subse- 
quent to  such  date  and  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  [except  any 
such  member]  or  any  person  {military  or 
civilian)  assigned  to  duty  in  the  17.S.S. 
Pueblo  who  was  captured  by  the  military 
forces  of  North  Korea  on  January  23,  19S8, 
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and  thereafter  held  prisoner  by  the  Govern. 
ment  of  North  Korea  for  any  period  of  time 
ending  on  or  before  December  23,  1968.  ex- 
cept any  person  who.  at  any  time,  volun- 
tarily, knowingly,  and  without  duress,  gave 
aid  to  or  collaborated  with  or  In  any  manner 
served  any  such  hostile  force. 

(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law,  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation  for  the  failure  of 
the  hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  or  Its  agents,  to  furnish  him 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  prescribed 
for  prisoners  of  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  July  27.  1929  The 
compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  on  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  on 
which  such  hostile  force,  or  Its  agents,  failed 
to  furnish  him  such  quantity  or  quality  of 
food. 

(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law.  the 
amount  and  validity  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation — 

(Ai  for  the  failure  of  the  hostile  force  by 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  or  Its 
agents,  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments prescribed  under  title  III.  se<rtlon  HI. 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27.  1929. 
relating  to  labor  of  prisoners  of  war;  or 

iB)  for  Inhumane  treatment  by  the  hos- 
tile force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  its  agents. 
The  term  'inhumane  treatment"  as  used 
herein  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
failure  of  such  hostile  force,  or  Its  agents,  to 
meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  one 
or  more  of  the  provisions  of  articles  2.  3,  7. 
10.  12,  13.  21.  22.  54.  56  or  57  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  July  27.  1929. 
Compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  pris- 
oner of  war  under  this  paragraph  at  the  rate 
of  (1.60  per  day  for  each  day  on  which  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  »ith  respect  to 
which  he  alleges  and  proves  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Commission  the  failure  to 
meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  described  in  subparagraph 
(B).  In  no  event  shall  the  compensation 
allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
paragraph  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.50  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  day. 

1 4  I  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  and 
shall,  in  case  of  death  or  determination  of 
death  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled,  be 
paid  only  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  p>ersons 
specified,  and  In  the  order  established,  by 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

1 5)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  subsection 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  one  year  from 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  last  occurs: 

(A)  The  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(B)  The  dat«  the  prisoner  of  war  by  whom 
the  claim  is  filed  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  The  date  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  makes  a  determination  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  has  actually  died  or  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  dead,  in  the  case  of  any  prisoner 
of  war  who  has  not  returned  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

( i> )  In  the  case  of  any  person  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph. 
The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed 
under  this  subsection  at  the  earliest  practi- 


cable date,  but  In  no  event  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was 
filed. 

(6)  Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7i  of  this  subsection. 

(7)  (A)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Including  necessary  administrative 
expenses. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  determine,  from 
time  to  time,  the  share  of  its  administrative 
expenses  attributable  to  the  performance  of 
Its  functions  under  this  subsection  and  make 
the  appropriate  adjustments  In  Its  accounts, 
and  determinations  and  adjustments  made 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

(/)  (1)   As  used  in  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "Vietnam  conflict"  relates  to 
the  period  beginning  February  28.  1961,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress:  and 

iB)  the  term  "prisoner  of  war"  means  any 
regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or  in- 
ducted member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  any  period  of  time  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  by  any  force  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  except  any  such  member  who. 
at  any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
without  duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated 
with,  or  in  any  manner  served,  such  hostile 
force. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law. 
the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation  for  the  failure  of 
the  hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  or  its  agents,  to  furnish 
him  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  pre- 
scribed for  prisoners  of  war  under  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12. 1949. 
The  compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of 
war  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  on 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
on  which  such  hostile  force,  or  its  agents, 
failed  to  furnish  him  such  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  food. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law.  the 
amount  arid  validity  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation — 

(A )  for  the  failure  of  the  hostile  force  by 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or 
its  agents,  to  vfeet  the  conditions  and' re- 
quirements prescribed  under  chapter  VIII, 
section  III,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
August  12.  1949.  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners 
of  war;  or 

iB)  for  inhumane  treatment  by  the  hos- 
tile force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  its  agents. 
The  term  "inhumane  treatment"  as  used  in 
this  subparagraph  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  failure  of  such  hostile  force,  or 
its  agents,  to  meet  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  one  or  more  of  the  provisions 
of  article  3,  12.  13.  14,  17,  19.  22,  23,  24.  25 
27.  29.  43.  44.  45.  46.  47.  48.  84.  85.  86.  87, 
88,  89,  90.  97.  or  98  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  August  12,  1949. 
Compensation  shall  be  alUywed  to  any  pris- 
oner of  war  under  this  paragraph  at  the  rate 
of  $1.50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which  he 
icas  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  alleges  and  proves  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Commission  the 
failure  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  or  the  inhumane  treatment  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. In  no  event  shall  the  compensation 
allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
paragraph  exceed  the  sum  of  tl.SO  toith 
respect  to  any  one  day. 


(4)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  thi.i 
subsectiori  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  there- 
to, and  shall,  in  the  case  of  death  or  deter- 
mination of  death  of  the  persons  who  are 
entitled,  be  paid  only  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  persons  specified,  and  in  the  order  estab- 
lished, by  subsection  id)  (4)  of  this  section. 

(5)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  subsection 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years  from 
whichever  of  the  following  datts  last  occurs: 

(A)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion: 

(B)  the  date  the  prisoner  of  war  by  tchom 
the  claim  is  filed  returned  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  or 

(C)  the  date  upon  ichich  the  Department 
of  Defense  makes  a  determination  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  has  actually  died  or  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  dead,  in  the  case  of  any  pris- 
oner of  war  who  has  not  returned  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  its  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed 
under  this  subsection  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  in  no  event  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was 
filed. 

(6)  Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)    of  this  subsection. 

(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
including  necessary  administrative  expenses. 

Ht)J{g)  Where  any  person  entitled  to 
payment  under  this  section  Is  under  any 
legal  disability,  payment  may  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  sections. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reemphasize  my  main  purpose  for 
rising,  and  that  is  to  make  clear  that, 
regardless  of  our  position  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  or,  indeed,  our  positions  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  war  has  headed 
since  the  expansion  into  Cambodia,  it 
would  be  folly  for  those  in  North  Viet- 
nam or  in  Moscow  or  any  place  else  to 
misinterpret  this  expression  in  the 
traditional  and  best  manner  of  free 
speech  in  this  country  as  anything  less 
than  an  expression  of  determination  on 
our  part  to  take  whatever  steps  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  release  of  these  pris- 
oners. That  is  why  I  have  spoken  this 
afternoon.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  will  express  a 
similar  concern  about  the  future  safety 
and  well-being  of  those  young  men  who 
have  given  so  much  for  our  country  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  to  join  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  amendment  and 
the  prisoner  of  war  situation  facing  our 
country  because  of  the  deep  concern  all 
of  us  have  over  this  unhappy  matter.  I 
am  certain  that  virtuallj'  every-  Sena- 
tor— if  not  all  Senators — has  constitu- 
ents who  are  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  among  our  constituents  are 
wives,  mothers,  children,  or  other  loved 
ones  who  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
fate  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

So  much  has  been  so  eloquently  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  there  is  little 
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that  one  can  add.  except  to  say  that  all 
of  us  here,  of  course,  share  this  concern. 
All  of  us  are  appalled  at  the  incredibly 
awful  treatment  accorded  prisoners  of 
war  by  our  enemy,  most  of  all  by  their 
use  of  those  prisoners  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  the  heartless  withholding  of 
the  names  of  those  held,  so  that  loved 
ones  here  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
people  missing  in  action  are  alive  or 
dead. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  this  problem  in  ap- 
propriate ways.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
pending  amendment  is  an  appropriate 
way.  It  collides  not  only  with  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment but  also,  in  effect,  with  the  policy 
of  the  President,  which  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  is  designed  to  sup- 
port and  to  share  responsibility  with,  be- 
cause the  President  has  stated  that  he 
will  not  have  American  troops  go  more 
than  20  miles  into  Cambodia,  that  he 
will  have  them  out  by  July  1.  The  im- 
plication of  this  amendment  is  that  he 
should  be  free  to  go  anywhere  at  any 
time  in  Cambodia  as  long  as  prisoners  of 
war  are  there  or  elsewhere  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  rather  plain  that  the  way  to  get 
American  prisoners  of  war  home  is  to 
first  get  our  troops  out  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  developments  will  then  make 
it  quite  possible  to  get  all  our  prisoners 
home,  also.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment— and  other  moves  afoot  on  Capi- 
tol Hill — are  designed  to  bring  that  war 
to  an  end  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  systematic  removal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Southeast  Asia:  and  I 
believe  that  will  be  followed  by  the  safe 
and  systematic  return  to  America  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  those  who  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  I  understand  their 
concern — everyone's  concern — for  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
missing  in  action.  I  applaud  the  state- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  others  who  may  speak 
this  afternoon  about  prisoners  of  war  or 
those  missing  in  action.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  from  California  that  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  have  any  leverage  if  we 
wait  until  troops  are  withdrawn  and  then 
go  to  the  enemy  and  say,  "Please  release 
our  prisoners."  If  we  have  any  leverage 
it  is  because  we  have  some  impact  in 
that  area  and  some  strength.  My  amend- 
ment would  give  the  President  the  right 
to  rescue  prisoners. 

Would  the  Senator  from  California 
agree  if  the  President  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rescue  prisoners  he  should  take 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  have  been  ap- 
plying a  great  deal  of  leverage  for  a  long 
time  in  Southeast  Asia  without  achiev- 
ing the  results  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
to  achieve  by  that  leverage,  particularly 
when  that  leverage  involves  the  deaths 


of  Americans,  the  maiming  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  spending  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  that  fruitless  effort.  We  will  have 
more  prisoners  of  war  to  be  concerned 
about  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  I 
believe  that  the  surest  way  to  end  the 
increasing  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war 
is  to  get  those  back  who  are  there  now, 
and  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  getting 
out  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  President,  whoever  he  might 
be,  has  the  right  to  rescue  American 
prisoners,  American  newsmen,  or  any 
other  American  citizens,  or  should  he  be 
denied  that  right? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  the  sound- 
est way  to  rescue  those  people  from  their 
very  unhappy  fate,  those  presently  alive 
there,  is  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  hostil- 
ities that  presently  divide  us  and  make  it 
possible,  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, that  we  will  include  the  release  of 
our  prisoners. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Senator  from  California  has  not  re- 
sponded to  the  question  of  whether  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  the 
right  to  rescue  American  prisoners  or 
Americans  missing  in  action,  whether 
they  be  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
newsmen,  or  civilians.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  is  a  right  the  President 
should  have,  or  should  we  in  Congress 
ti£  the  President's  hands? 

^Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  that  the 
Pi-esident  has  that  right  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  way  to  achieve  that  right  is  to 
have  open-ended,  everlasting  war,  with 
the  President  permitted,  without  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  or  proceeding 
without  consultation  with  Congress,  to 
send  gi'ound  troops  in  all  directions  into 
any  new  land,  without  any  invitation 
from  those  governments,  and  involving 
ourselves  in  invasion,  imprecedented  in 
Amencan  history,  leading  to  more  prison- 
ers of  war,  more  dead,  more  wounded, 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  under- 
stand his  good  intentions,  but  would  say 
that  if  any  measure  would  require  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be.  to  consult 
first  with  the  Senate  or  Congress  before 
he  could  take  any  action  to  rescue  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  would  not  want  to  be  a 
prisoner  while  the  matter  was  being  de- 
bated in  Congress,  not  knowing  how  long 
it  would  take — 2  or  3  weeks,  a  month,  or 
longer.  I  believe  that  when  Americans 
are  imperiled  and  are  in  immediate  dan- 
ger, someone  in  tliis  country  should  have 
the  right  to  rescue  them. 

Why  shoiild  we  shackle  the  President? 
We  have  never  done  so  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  false 
issue  is  being  raised  in  this  debate. 

No  one  is  questioning  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  captured  Americans  if  he  feels 
that  a  quick,  surprise  rescue  operation  is 
feasible. 

We  are  all  grown  men.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anyone  standing  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  questioning  the 
right  of  the  President  to  order  such  a 
rescue  mission  if  the  opportunity  pre- 


sented itself;  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
serious  challenge  being  raised  to  the 
President's  inherent  authority,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

One  can  attempt  to  distort  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  to  read  into  it  some 
imaginary  prohibition  that  is  not  there. 
But  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  afi^ed  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  it  will  have 
only  one  effect,  and  that  will  be  to  render 
meaningless  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  set  the  outer  limits  of 
Americsm  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

What  is  the  logic  of  the  argument  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

He  argues  that,  as  long  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  is  held  in  Cambodia,  we  should 
legislate  what,  in  effect,  is  congressional 
consent  to  leaving  an  American  Army  in 
that  country  indefinitely. 

The  logic  is  that  by  applying  relentless 
and  unceasing  miUtary  pressure,  we 
somehow  serve  the  interests  of  those 
Americans  captured  by  the  enemy  and 
held  in  Cambodia. 

If  there  is  any  sense  to  that  proposi- 
tion, then  it  is  as  sensible  to  apply  it  to 
North  Vietnam  or  Laos  as  to  Cambodia. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  American 
prisoners — if  any  at  all — in  Cambodia. 
But  there  are  many  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator  is  really  serious  about 
his  amendment,  if  he  actually  believes 
that  a  continued  American  military  pres- 
ence helps  our  prisoners  of  war,  then 
why  does  he  not  expand  the  amendment 
to  include  Laos  and  North  Vietntim? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  support  it,  if  I  made  that  addition? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  not  support  it 
under  any  circumstances,  because  the 
whole  proposition  on  which  it  rests  is 
invalid.  But  anyone  who  believes  the 
proposition,  could  hardly  contend  that 
the  amendment  should  be  restricted  to 
Cambodia,  if  its  purpose  is  really  to  serve 
the  cause  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

If  one  were  to  accept  the  logic  with 
which  the  amendment  is  pressed,  it 
would  also  follow  that  we  should  not 
withdraw  another  150,000  American 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  in 
the  interest  of  helping  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

Let  the  Senator  from  Kansas  show  me 
a  logical  distinction  between  the  argu- 
ment he  makes  on  behalf  of  his  amend- 
ment as  it  applies  to  Cambodia,  and  the 
application  of  the  same  argument  as  it 
would  apply  to  the  bulk  of  American 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

Yet,  he  does  not  come  here  to  ask  that 
we  write  into  law  some  prohibition 
against  the  withdrawal  of  150.000  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

What  is  really  intended  is  to  gouge  out 
the  sut)stance  and  the  core  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  by  playing  on  our 
deep  concern  over  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

Let  the  Senator  from  Kansas  show  how 
a  single  American  prisoner  of  wsu-  will 
be  helped,  whether  imprisoned  in  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  or  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
passage  of  his  amendment. 

It  cannot  be  shown. 

The  only  effect  of  the  amendment.  If 
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the  President  were  ever  to  take  it  seri- 
ously— and  one  would  assume  that  he 
would  not — would  be  to  keep  us  indefi- 
nitely engaged  in  Cambodia,  where  the 
number  of  American  dead  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  each  passing  week, 
along  with  the  number  of  Americans 
maimed  and  wounded,  and  where  the  list 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  would  also 
grow  larger  and  larger. 

The  longer  we  stay  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  more  Americans  there  will  be  who 
will  be  imprisoned  and  mistreated. 

I  submit,  Mr  President,  that  the  real 
impact  of  the  amendment  would  not  be 
to  help  American  prisoners  of  war  in  any 
way  but,  rather,  if  taken  seriously  by  the 
President,  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
the  numbers  of  Americans  captured 
would  increase  with  every  passing  day. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said, 
that  we  do  not  know  of  any  specific 
numbers  of  prisoners  who  are  presently 
captured  in  Cambodia,  but  we  do  know 
of  large  numbers  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  presumed  captured  elsewhere. 

And  I  would  again  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  -'ocal  point,  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  being  held  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
that  all  civilized  nations  adhere  to.  Their 
names  are  not  even  published  so  that 
their  loved  ones  will  know  whether  they 
ar-?  alive  and  well.  They  are  denied  mail. 
They  are  denied  proper  physical  and 
medical  attention. 

If  this  were  not  so,  why  would  they  not 
let  the  International  Red  Cross  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  these  camps  so 
that  the  whole  world  would  know  they 
are  being  treated  properly? 

We  are  equally  concerned,  if  not  more 
concerned,  with  the  barbarous  manner 
in  which  they  are  treating  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  ade- 
quately described  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  May  5,  1970.  issue  of  Look 
magazine  entitled  "What  about  the 
POWs?" 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  it  prior  to  this  time  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a£  follows : 

(Prom  Look  magazine.  May  5,  1970] 
What  About  tht  POWs? 

The  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
m  Southeast  Asia,  as  Dtana  O'Orady  saJd  on 
the  preceding  page,  cannot  be  "a  closed 
book."  More  than  1.500  men  are  missing  or 
presxxmed  captured:  some  800  In  North  Viet- 
nam, 500  In  South  Vietnam,  and  200  In  Laos. 
Their  fate  siiould  concern  every  one  of  us, 
however  we  may  feel — or  differ — about  U.S. 
Intervention  in  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  has  never  extended  the 
POWs  their  rights  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Protection  of  Prtsoners  of  War. 
which  it  signed  in  1957.  It  has  evaded  this 
pledge  through  the  Action  that  the  downed 
American  pilots  are  criminals.  Were  this  so — 
and  we  at  LOOK  do  not  believe  it  is — the 
men  would  still  be  entitled  to  humane 
treatment. 


But  the  few  returning  POW's  have  told  of 
Americans  isolated,  beaten,  and  humiliated 
In  North  Vietnam,  hung  by  their  wrists  In 
Laos,  led  about  like  animals  or  summarily 
shot  In  South  Vietnam.  Such  reports  gain 
credence  from  North  Vietnam's  complete  un- 
concern for  its  own  prisoners  held  In  the 
South  and  In  Laos. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  Justification  for 
tormenting  the  wives  and  children  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  Why  should  a  woman  have  to 
plead  for  the  right  to  know  If  her  husband 
Is  alive?  Not  untu  Diana  O'Grady  got  tough 
did  she  get  an  answer.  After  months  of  de- 
spair, other  wives  have  had  to  endure  propa- 
ganda lectures.  They  have  been  told  they 
will  only  get  their  husbands  back  If  they 
demonstrate  at  home  against  the  war.  They 
have  been  promised  Information  that  has 
then  been  withheld  or  leaked  only  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

In  1968  and  1969,  LOOK  editorials  c&Ued 
the  Vietnam  war  a  tragic  and  costly  mis- 
take— one  that  we  should  end  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  does  not  diminish  our  concern 
for  the  Americans  held  captive. 

That  Is  why  we  now  ask  North  Vietnam 
to  disclose  the  names  of  all  the  POW's  it 
holds  and  to  urge  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Pathet  Lao  to  do  the  same. 
We  ask  for  assurance  of  proper  detention 
facilities,  food  and  medical  care  for  the 
POW's.  We  ask  for  unhampered  correspond- 
ence with  their  families.  We  ask  for  the  re- 
patriation of  sick  or  wounded  who  might  not 
survive  captivity.  In  shM-t,  we  ask  that  North 
Vietnam  honor  its  legal  obligations  under 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

We  ask  that  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  International  Control  Commission  be  per- 
mitted to  Inspect  the  prison  camps  in  North 
Vietnam,  as  has  been  done  In  the  South. 
Refusal  can  only  mean  that  North  Vietnam 
Is  ashamed  of  the  way  It  treats  American 
POWs. 

In  addition,  we  have  written  the  Hanoi 
government  requesting  that  a  LOOK  team 
be  allowed  into  North  Vietnam  to  report  di- 
rectly on  the  condition  of  the  POW's. 

We  now  ask  the  American  people,  alone 
or  in  community  groups,  to  express  their 
concern  for  our  men  missing  and  captive  In 
a  letter  to  North  Vietnam's  Premier,  Pham 
Van  Dong.  Letters  sent  to:  What  Abcmt  the 
POW  $?.  CO  LOOK,  P.O.  Box  1.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50301   will  be   forwarded  to  Hanoi. 

The  welfare  of  these  unfortunate  men  and 
the  feelings  of  their  families  are  matters  of 
simple  humanity — not  politics. 

North  Vietnam  has  said  In  the  Paris  peace 
talks  that  discussion  on  the  POW's  cannot 
begin  until  the  other  Issues  of  the  war  are 
resolved.  This  completely  misreads  the  mood 
of  the  American  people.  Yes.  we  want  peace 
in  Vietnam,  as  much  as  anyone  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  first  we  want  assur- 
ance about  the  well-being  of  all  our  service- 
men In  captivity.  The  sooner  Hanoi  under- 
stands this,  the  easier  It  will  be  to  end  the 
war. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
dorse the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  his  colloquy  this  afternoon  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  think  that  North  Vietnam  un- 
doubtedly does  misread  the  intention  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  incursion  into  Cambodia. 

I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  might  misread  our  Intent 
also,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
does. 

Certainly  none  of  us  would  wish  to 
prohibit  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  taking  whatever  steps  he 


feels  are  necessary  to  negotiate  and  se- 
cure the  humane  treatment  and  tlie  re- 
turn of  those  American  soldiers  who  are 
being  held  by  the  enemy. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  this  amendment  may  actually  in- 
hibit the  negotiations  that  would  bring 
about  a  release  of  these  prisoners.  I  think 
that  although  none  of  us  likes  It,  un- 
doubtedly our  Invasion  of  Cambodia  has 
increased  the  danger  to  those  men  being 
held  prisoner  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  to 
those  being  taken  prisoner  now  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

While  certainly  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  defied  all  rules  for  handling  pris- 
oners of  war  and  have  refused  to  admit 
that  our  men  are  entitled  to  proper 
treatment,  they  have  not  conducted  the 
public  trials  which  they  threatened  to 
cari-y  out  in  the  early  days  of  this  war. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  and  most 
efficient  way  to  secure  the  release  of 
these  men  is  through  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations.  If  the  President  would  ap- 
point a  man  of  proper  status  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  those  talks, 
there  would  be  a  greater  hope  that  we 
could  obtain  their  reletise. 

I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  war  would  hope  that  those 
in  Peking.  Moscow,  or  Hanoi  would  not 
misread  our  intentions.  We  desire  to 
secure  proper  and  humane  treatment, 
exchange  of  those  who  are  seriously 
wounded  and  ill,  and  negotiations  for  a 
general  e.xchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

I  want  to  lend  my  voice,  for  whatever 
it  is  worth  at  this  particular  time,  to  the 
viewpoint  expressed  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
inhibit  those  negotiations  rather  than 
increase  the  prospects  for  such  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  floor  originally  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh'  and 
also  to  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Dole). 

I  think  the  difficulty  with  that  amend- 
ment Is  that  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  keystone  of  the  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia Ls  the  welfare  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war.  which  is  of  course  not 
the  reason  that  we  entered  Cambodia. 
Our  staying  there  only  prolongs  the  re- 
lease of  any  prisoners  of  war  who  might 
be  held  by  the  enemy  forces. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind,  whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  where 
the  main  force  of  American  prisoners 
are  being  held,  or  the  prisoners  who 
might  have  been  taken  in  Cambodia,  is 
that  in  all  probability  no  matter  how 
many  speeches  we  make  on  the  Senate 
floor  or  how  many  resolutions  of  con- 
cern we  author,  those  prisoners  will 
doubtless  be  held  until  hostilities  cease. 

The  purpose  of  the  basic  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper  I.  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  amendment  to  end  the  war  offered 
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by  me  and  other  Senators,  is  to  bring  the 
hostilities  to  an  end,  but  to  do  it  with 
an  eye  on  the  safety  of  our  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Eilso  to  make  what 
efforts  we  can  to  bring  about  a  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

If  I  were  an  American  GI  sitting  in  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp,  either  in  North 
Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia,  or  if  I  were  an 
American  fighting  man  involved  In  this 
war,  I  think  I  would  be  praying  every 
night  that  this  amendment  to  make  sure 
that  our  forces  r.re  taken  out  of  Cam- 
bodia, as  indicated  by  the  President,  and 
the  additional  amendment  to  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  an  early  end,  would 
pass. 

I  see  no  other  way  in  which  Congress 
can  really  be  effective  in  serving  those 
prisoners  and  effecting  their  release  at 
an  early  date. 

I  want  to  add  one  final  word.  We  need 
to  keep  in  mind  that  if  there  is  any  one 
reason  why  the  war  continues  in  South- 
east Asia,  it  is  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  enemy  forces  to  the  government 
In  Saigon  and  our  insistence  that  we  are 
going  to  sustain  that  government  and 
maintain  whatever  forces  are  necessary 
to  sustain  it. 

That  really  is  the  keystone  of  our  pol- 
icy, rather  than  the  matter  of  prisoner 
exchange. 

I  suggest  that  as  long  as  that  policy  is 
carried  out,  the  war  will  continue. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  at  a  time 
when  we  are  shedding  American  blood 
to  save  the  regime  in  Saigon  that  the 
record  of  thai  regime  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  has  not  been  entirely  pure. 
^  The  military  reports  of  the  torture  of 

X  prisoners  on  the  part  of  our  forces,  on 

the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, are  not  reassuring  to  me,  con- 
sidering our  sacrifice  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  safeguard  and  sustain  that  regime 
in  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  would  be  in  a  stronger 
moral  position  to  protest  the  objection- 
able treatment  of  our  own  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  if  the  record  of 
our  own  ally,  South  Vietnam,  were  some- 
what better. 

I  conclude  simply  with  another  appeal 
for  us  to  recognize  that  the  only  way  to 
make  sure  that  our  prisoners  are  released 
and  our  fighting  men  saved  is  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  orderly  end. 

And  that.  I  know,  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  If  this 
war  were  comparable  to  the  kind  of  wars 
we  have  fought  in  the  past,  if  our  pur- 
p(jse  were  to  conquer  North  Vietnam  and 
impose  unconditional  surrender  upon  the 
enemy,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  make, 
at  least,  a  rational  case  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

This  is  not,  however,  that  kind  of  war. 
Nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  be.  either  on 
the  part  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  or  any  of  his  predecessors. 
No  President,  at  any  time,  has  indicated 
that  our  purpose  in  this  war  was  to  in- 
vade, conquer,  or  force  the  government 
In  Hanoi  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 

President  Nixon  has   repeatedly  ex- 


plained to  the  American  people  that  our 
participation  in  Vietnam  is  for  a  limited 
purpose.  He  has  emphasized  that  our 
purpose  is  only  to  help  the  government 
in  Saigon  put  down  the  insurrection 
against  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  argue  that  by  applying  mOi- 
tary  pressure  we  can  somehow  come  to 
the  rescue  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
How  can  we  possibly  reach  them  if  our 
military  objective  does  not  involve  the 
occupation  or  conquest  of  the  enemy's 
territory?  There  is  no  way,  by  military 
means,  to  serve  or  save  American 
POW's  in  a  limited  war  of  this  kind. 

Moreover,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wisely  pointed  out,  this  is  a  war 
of  deep  hatreds;  it  entails  the  kind  of 
bloodletting  which  occurs  only  in  civil 
war  situation,  where  brother  turns 
against  brother,  where  families  split 
apart.  Only  once  in  our  history  have  we 
suffered  such  a  bloodletting  in  this 
country,  and  that  occurred  in  the  great 
War  Between  the  States  from  1861  to 
1865,  our  Civil  War. 

But  even  if,  under  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance, the  President  were  to  cast 
aside  all  the  limits  we  have  imposed  on 
this  war,  and  suddenly  were  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  had  decided  to 
conquer  North  Vietnam,  even  then  I 
doubt  that  our  prisoners  of  war  would 
be  well  served  by  the  more  forcible  appli- 
cation of  our  military  might.  For  I  am 
sure  that,  given  the  character  of  this 
war,  by  the  time  we  finally  reached  the 
camps  where  our  men  are  being  held 
captive,  we  would  never  find  them  left 
alive. 

No,  Mr.  President.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  serve  the  American  prisoners  of 
war.  That  is  the  way  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota: To  begin  to  set  the  outer  limits  of 
our  involvement  in  this  widening  war  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Ccwper-Church 
amendment,  and  then  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tricate the  United  States  from  its  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  through  the 
adoption  of  the  end-the-war  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
others  are  urging.  This  would  set  into 
effect  a  train  of  events  that  would  lead 
to  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  safe  return  home. 

Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  this  war 
through  the  years  have  felt  every  bit  as 
much  compassion  for  American  prisoners 
of  war  as  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  constantly  favored  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  t>ack  over  tlie 
Record  to  a  time  long  before  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  was  a  Member  of  this 
body,  back  to  July  15.  1966,  when  opinion 
in  support  of  the  war  was  nearly  mono- 
lithic in  the  United  States,  when  only 
a  few  of  us  in  the  Senate  had  spoken  out 
against  it.  At  that  time,  a  very  serious 
threat  was  posed  to  American  prisoners, 
mostly  airmen,  who  had  been  shot  down 
while  bombing  North  Vietnam.  The 
threat  took  on  a  particularly  ominous 
character,  because  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment had  axmoimced  it  would  treat  the 
prisoners  as  common  crimlnsds.  The 
North  Vietnamese  intended  to  proceed 
to  their  trial  and  public  execution. 


It  was  suggested  to  me,  at  that  time, 
that  I  might,  with  the  assistance  of 
others  in  the  Senate  who  had  spoken  out 
against  the  war,  be  of  help  to  those 
American  airmen. 

Spokesmen  for  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  admitted  to  me  that  their  own  ap- 
peals had  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  Hanoi. 
Tliey  said,  however,  that  if  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  had  opposed  the 
war  would  speak  up,  it  might  prove  poesi- 
ble  to  save  the  American  airmen  who 
were  faced  with  trial  and  execution. 

On  July  15,  1966,  joined  by  18  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  entered  in  the 
CoNGRESsiON.^L  RECORD  a  Statement  en- 
titled 'A  Plea  for  Sanity."  That  state- 
ment was  translated  into  Vietnamese 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hanoi  government  It  read  as  follows: 
A  Plea  for  Sanftt 

We.  the  undersigned,  have  previously  pro- 
tested the  relentless  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  deplored  those  deci- 
sions, taken  on  both  sides,  which  have 
steadily  extended  the  dimensions  of  the  war 
and  Intenslfled  Its  fury. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  now  approaches 
a  peril  point  of  no  return.  Violence  begets 
more  violence ;  the  fever  of  reprisal  rises. 
feeding  upon  Itself:  reason  Is  In  danger  of 
falling  prisoner  to  blind  passion.  Then  the 
war  becomes  a  raging  inferno,  burning  away 
the  last  barriers  of  restraint. 

We  apprehend  that  the  execution  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  as  threatened  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  would  provoke  the 
gravest  reprisals,  and  further  blacken  the 
hopes  for  p>eace. 

In  the  past,  we  have  worked  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  this  tragic  war.  We  have 
publicly  criticized  the  mounting  Involvement 
of  our  own  country,  and  have  sought  to  keep 
o|>en  the  path  of  moderation  that  could 
lead  to  a  negotiated  peace. 

So.  before  the  last  remnants  of  reason  are 
irrevocably  abandoned,  we  call  upon  the 
Hanoi  goverrunent  to  refrain  from  any  act  of 
vengeance  against  the  American  airmen. 
They  are  prisoners  of  war,  fully  entitled  to 
the  protection  extended  to  men  In  uniform 
when  captured  In  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Their  execution  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  influence  of  all  those  in  the  United 
States  who  have  tried  to  curtail  the  fighting. 
It  would  Incite  a  public  demand  for  retalia- 
tion swift  and  sure.  Inflicting  new  levels  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  fixing  more  firmly 
still  the  seal  of  an  implacable  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
signed  by  the  following  Senators,  in  addi- 
tion to  myself:  George  McGovern,  Gay- 
LORO  Nelson,  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Maurine  B. 
Neuberger,  J.  William  Pot.bricht,  Quen- 
TiN  N.  Burdick.  Frank  E.  Moss,  Ernest 
Gruening,  Stephen  M.  Yottng,  Vance 
Hartke,  Wayne  Morse,  William  Prox- 

MIRE,    ABRAHAH    RIBICOFF,    JOSEPH    CLARK, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  EIdmund  S. 
McrsKiE. 

Following  the  printing  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  there  occurred  a 
floor  colloquy  in  which  other  Senators, 
who  were  not  themselves  signatories  to 
the  statement  but  nonetheless  supported 
it  in  spirit,  joined  in  a  common  expres- 
sion of  concern  for  these  prisoners  of 
war.  They,  too,  entered  statements  of 
their  own. 

One  such  Senator  is  now  our  esteemed 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  one  was  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  <Mr.  YorrNc).  One  was  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield". 
And  still  another  was  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  appearing  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Friday,  July 
15,  1966.  together  with  the  colloquy  to 
which  I  have  referred,  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Prisoners  in  Hanoi— A  Plea  for 
Sanitt 
Mr  Church.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
gravely  disturbed  at  persistent  reports  that 
the  government  in  Hanoi  has  threatened  to 
execute,  as  common  criminals,  American 
airmen  who  are  now  prisoners  ol  war. 

Accordinglv.  I  have  prepared  a  statement, 
A  Plea  for  Sanity."  In  which  I  am  joined  by 
18  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

This  declaration  has  been  Just  released  to 
the  press,  and  I  shall,  at  this  time,  read  It 
into  the  Record. 

'A  Plea  fob  Sanity  I 

■We,  the  undersigned,  have  previously  pro- 
tested the  relentless  escalation  of  the  war 
m  Vietnam.  We  have  deplored  those  decisions, 
taken  on  both  sides,  which  have  steadily  ex- 
tended the  dimensions  of  the  war  and  inten- 
sified Its  fury. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  now  approaches 
a  peril  point  of  no  return.  Violence  begets 
more  violence:  the  fever  of  reprisal  rises, 
feeding  upon  itself:  reason  Is  in  danger  of 
falling  prisoner  to  blind  passion.  Then  the 
war  becomes  a  raging  Inferno,  burning  away 
the  last  barriers  of  restraint. 

•We  apprehend  that  the  execution  of 
American  prisoners,  as  threatened  by  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam,  would  pro- 
voke the  gravest  reprisals,  and  further 
blacken  the  hope  for  peace. 

•In  the  past,  we  have  worked  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  this  tragic  war.  We  have 
publicly  criticized  the  mounting  Involve- 
ment of  otir  own  country,  and  have  sought  to 
keep  open  the  path  of  moderation  that  could 
lead  to  a  negotiated  peace. 

••So.  before  the  last  remnants  of  reason  are 
irrevocablv  abandoned,  we  call  upon  the 
Hanoi  government  to  refrain  from  any  act  of 
vengeance  against  the  American  airmen. 
They  are  prisoners  of  war,  fully  entitled  to 
the  protection  extended  to  men  in  uniform 
when  captured  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Their  execution  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  Influence  of  all  those  In  the  United 
States  who  have  tried  to  curtail  the  fighting. 
It  would  Incite  a  public  demand  for  retalia- 
tion swift  and  sure.  Inflicting  new  levels  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  fixing  more  firmly 
still  the  seal  of  an  Implacable  war. 

"Frank  CmmcH.  Okorge  McGovern, 
Gatlord  Nelson.  E.  L.  Babtlftt,  Lsk 
Metcalf,  Eugene  J.  McCartht, 
Maitrins  B.  Nextbercer,  J.  William 

FCLBRlGHr.       QUENTIN      N.      BtTRDlCK, 

Prank  E.  Moss,  Ernest  ORtrENiNO, 
Stephen  M.  Young,  Vance  Hartke, 
Watne    Morse,    Willum    Proxmire. 

ABRAHAM  RIBICOrr,  JOSEPH  B.  CLARK. 

Harbison  A.  Wiluams,  Jr.,  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE.  vs.  Senators." 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  As  the 
Senator  is  probably  aware,  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
cap>ee8.  which  Is  conducting  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  various  refugee  programs,  heard 
testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  course  of  that  hearing  I  asked  the 


Secretary  of  State  directly  what  the  attitude 
of  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  if  these 
trials  scheduled  for  the  end  of  next  week 
took  place.  The  Secretary  made  an  extremely 
forthright,  strong,  and  vigorous  policy  state- 
ment. He  indicated,  first  of  all,  that  If  these 
trials  took  place,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  would 
look  upon  such  behavior  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  the  greatest  degree  of  horror 
and  revulsion.  The  Secretary  stated  that 
every  effort  was  being  made  by  the  United 
States,  by  third  countries,  as  well  as  by  prom- 
inent Individuals,  to  bring  our  very  strong 
position  on  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
those  in  responsible  positions  in  the  Hanoi 
government.  I  was  very  much  heartened  by 
the  Secretary's  statement.  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  aware  that  we  are  all  relying  upon  the 
administration's  activities  on  this  problem 
and  hopeful  that  they  will  spare  no  effort 
to  assist  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  impersonal  of  conflicts 
undertaken  by  nations.  I  have  had  serious 
questions  in  the  past  concerning  our  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam  and  its  effects  upon  the 
civilian  population.  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  been  appalled  by  the  incidents  of  terror 
and  assassination  that  the  Vletcong  have 
used  to  achieve  their  ends  In  this  struggle. 
The  possibility  that  prisoners  of  war  will 
now  be  used  to  satisfy  the  frustrations  of  the 
north  or  in  a  vain  attempt  to  affect  our  fu- 
ture military  decisions  is  only  a  further  re- 
flection of  the  absence  of  considerations  for 
the  Innocent  and  those  now  removed  from 
this  conflict.  But  this  prospect  of  violence 
against  helpless  men.  In  violation  of  all 
traditional  International  agreements,  is  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  all  Amerians  today 
regardless  of  their  views  of  the  overall  con- 
flict. I  know  of  two  American  fighting  men 
from  my  own  State,  Comdr.  James  Mulligan 
and  Lt  Edward  Brudno  who,  having  faced 
and  met  their  military  obligations  now  find 
themselves  the  victims  of  retaliation  in  the 
larger  political  and  Ideological  struggle  of 
our  day. 

So  I  wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
jMr.  Church)  In  his  very  strong  declaration 
and  statement  of  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
the  well-being  of  the  Amerlcain  servicemen 
who  are  being  held  as  prisoners. 

During  the  testimony  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  we  asked  him  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese Governments  observing  the  Geneva 
agreements  on  prisoners  of  war.  He  Indicated 
that  the  names  of  prisoners  In  the  hands  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  now  being  turned 
over  to  the  International  Red  Cross,  that  the 
Red  Cross  has  access  to  all  prisoners,  and  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  Is  now 
In  full  cooperation  with  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

I  recall  that  on  two  occasions  when  I  was 
in  Geneva  talking  with  the  International 
Red  Cross,  they  were,  as  of  December  of  last 
year,  expressing  criticism  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  for  their  reluctance  In 
turning  over  the  names  of  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  had  taken.  These  lists  were  not 
available  and  the  Red  Cross  Indicated  to  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  delegation  who 
were  at  Geneva  at  that  time  their  strong 
feeling  that  the  United  States  should  utilize 
its  good  offices  with  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
have  the  South  Vietnamese  observe  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Secretary  Indicated  on  yesterday  that 
he  was  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  now  ob- 
serving these  conventions  In  the  fullest.  This 
development,  though  late  in  coming  Is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  concerned  with  prisoner 
Indignities. 

I  also  feel  that  the  people  of  the  free  world 
have  recognized  the  very  strong  effort  re- 
cently made  by  the  United  States  In  at- 
tempting to  instu^e  that  all  In  the  south  were 
respecting  these  Geneva  agreements.  On  this 


basis,  we  have  every  right  to  expect  the  north 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  norms  of  civil- 
ized men.  So  little  of  human  dignity  sur- 
vives war  that  we  are  Justified  In  abhorlng 
such  regressive  actions  as  contemplated  by 
the  north  and  to  remind  them  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  peace  are  found  in  civilized  be- 
havior toward  their  fellow  man.  I  therefore 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
he  has  performed  a  very  useful  service  today, 
one  for  which  he  deserves  great  commenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Church.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHtJRCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ■youNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon,  in  this  Chamber,  let  me  attest  to 
my  admiration  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  |Mr.  Church)  for  the  real  pub- 
lic service  he  has  rendered  in  presenting  his 
statement  today  before  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Earlier  today.  I  was  glad  to  be  associated 
with  him  when  he  and  I  talked  over  the 
statement  he  was  going  to  make. 

Surely,  the  heads  of  state  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  including  those  in  Hanoi,  Red 
China,  and  all  other  Asiatic  countries, 
whether  they  be  somewhat  neutral  in  this 
matter  or  extremely  hostile  toward  the 
United  States  because  of  its  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  must  know — and  they  should 
know — that  all  Americans  regard  the  lives 
of  their  airmen  who  are  now  prisoners  of  war 
as  precious  lives.  All  Americans  hold  to  the 
view  that  these  airmen  are  prisoners  of  war. 
As  fighting  men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  they 
were  flying  over  the  areas  where  they  were 
shot  down  In  North  Vietnam  pursuant  to  or- 
ders given  them.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

If  the  horrible  act  which  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  Hanoi  regime  against  our  air- 
men Is  carried  out,  let  the  rulers  of  the  world 
know  that  all  Americans  will  be  united,  be- 
cause we  regard  those  lives  as  so  precious. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  was  glad  to  join  with 
other  colleagues  in  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  We  want  the  rulers  of 
the  world  over — friendly  or  unfriendly — to 
know  our  views  and  our  determination. 

Mr.  Church.  I 'thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  fully  share  his  sentiments.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  has  joined  In  sign- 
ing the  statement  which  I  have  Just  read 
Into  the  Record  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  Initiative  he 
has  Just  shown,  and  the  Initiative  the  other 
Senators  have  shown  In  signing  the  plea  for 
sanity. 

I  would  say  that  the  sentiments  expressed 
In  the  statement  which  has  just  been  read 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  18  signatories 
but  also  to  the  100  Members  of  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  once  more  per- 
formea  a  public  service  on  the  question  of 
Vietnam.  I  would  express  the  hope  that  this 
plea  for  sanity  would  be  a  plea  for  sanity  on 
all  sides. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  is  Just  completing 
an  official  state  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
She  will  be  leaving  shortly,  but  during  the 
course  of  this  meeting  she  has  placed  before 
Messrs.  Kosygln  and  Brezhnev  the  possibility 
of  a  seven-point  peace  program  which  could 
poeelbly  lead  to  the  negotiation  table. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr,  President.  I  know  that 
there  are  those  who  find  fault  with  anyone 
who  uses  the  word  "peace,"  or  repeats  the 
word  "negotiations."  However,  somehow, 
some  way,  some  time,  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam wlU  be  settled  at  the  conference  table 
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through  negotiations.  It  is  just  not  going 
to  peter  out.  I  would  hope  that  in  view  ol 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  ol 
India.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  and  tied  in  with 
the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  will, 
next  week,  be  visiting  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  and  Messrs.  Kosygln  and 
Brezhnev  meet,  they  will  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1954  and  1962.  and  that  they 
will  exercise  their  authority  and  asstmie 
their  responsibilities,  and  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam to  the  negotiation  table. 

I  think  It  Is  Imperative.  I  know  that  so 
far  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  no  man  Is  more  eager  to  reach 
that  table,  to  sit  down  with  whoever  may 
be  there,  and  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  and 
an  honorable  settlement — a  settlement 
which  will  give  some  degree  of  assurance 
to  all  of  southeast  Asia — not  Just  Vietnam — 
a  .settlement  which  will  be  guaranteed  by  all 
the  great  powers,  a  settlement  which  will 
allow  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  not  to  with- 
draw hastily,  and  a  settlement  which  will 
make  It  very  apparent  that  we  have  no  de- 
sire for  bases  such  as  Cam  Ranh  and  others 
by  means  of  which  we  could  maintain  a 
foothold  for  years  and  decades  to  come. 

Every  word  I  have  stated,  I  am  sure,  fits 
in  with  what  the  President  has  been  trying 
to  do  over  this  past  year  or  more  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Messrs.  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  will  take  up 
the  proposals  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  and  that 
out  of  this  meeting  lu  Moscow  next  week 
will  come  some  small  ray  of  hope  which 
will  bring  thlJ  matter  to  a  conclusion  and 
bring  back  to  the  world — especially  to  the 
F^r  East,  and  most  especially  to  southeast 
Asia — a  degree  of  stability  and  peace  which 
It  has  not  had  for  more  than  two  decades. 

So,  again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  his  colleagues  for 
taking  this  Initiative  and  express  the  hope 
that  his  efforts,  which  have  been  persistent, 
and  accomplished  under  difficulties — be- 
cause he  has  received  his  share  of  criti- 
cism— will  continue. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  statement  has 
been  made,  and  again  extend  my  commenda- 
tion and  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  Church.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
very  much.  I  would  only  mention  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Senators  who  have  joined  In  the 
signing  of  this  plea  previously  Joined  In  a 
letter  to  the  President,  last  January,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  suspension  of 
the  bombing,  then  in  effect,  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  new  round  of  bombing 
would  not  be  renewed. 

Some  Senators  who  Joined  in  the  signing 
of  this  plea  were  not  parties  to  that  letter, 
but  are  nonetheless  identified  as  Senators 
who  have  resisted  the  acceleration  of  tho 
war,  who  have  sought  to  further  the  etforts 
for  peace,  and  who  have  worked  to  keep 
open  the  path  of  moderation  which  might 
lead  to  negotiations. 

As  to  the  threatened  execution  of  t^ese 
American  prisoners  of  war,  we  hope  to  make 
It  unmistakably  clear  that  the  consequences 
of  such  an  atrocity  will  be  very  grave.  By 
adding  our  voices  In  timely  warning,  we 
seek  to  contribute  to  the  saving  of  these 
lives,  and  to  prevent  further  escalation  of 
the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  with  all  the  dire 
results  that  could  follow. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  First.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
efforts,  and  that  of  his  fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  one's  opinion 
of   the  war,   or  of  the   bombings  of  North 


Vietnam,  there  Is  no  Justification  and  no 
excuse  for  the  personal  reprisals  now 
threatened  by  Hanoi  against  individual 
American  pilots.  These  men,  In  the  oldest 
tradition  of  war,  were  following  the  orders 
of  supenor  officers  to  attack  targets  which 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  were  military 
involving  no  loss  or  damage  to  civilian  life. 
They  were  doing  their  duty  lor  their  coun- 
try— Just  as  the  soldiers  of  North  Vietnam 
are  acting  according  to  their  duty  as  defined 
by  their  leaders. 

I  have  dissented  at  many  ptoints  from  this 
war  and  Its  conduct.  But  I  am  at  one  with 
all  Americans  in  regarding  any  reprisals 
against  these  young  men  and  Indirectly 
against  their  families,  as  an  intolerable  act — 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  contrary  to  all 
past  practices  In  this  war.  a  plunge  Into  bar- 
barism which  could  serve  the  interest  of  no 
man  and  no  nation. 

Moreover,  such  reprisals  would  do  terrible 
damage  to  the  possibilities  of  reasoned  dis- 
cussions between  our  two  countries — which 
is  the  only  way  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  this 
conflict.  Within  our  own  countries.  In  inter- 
national bodies,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  the 
new  bitterness  and  meanness  which  such 
reprisals  represent  would  inevitably  stifle 
debate  and  discussion  and,  perhaps,  place 
our  countries  on  a  course  of  even-greater 
escalation,  a  course  from  which  there  Is  no 
return. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  eloquent  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
general  support  he  has  given  to  the  effort 
by  this  group  of  Senators  for  whom  I  have 
spoken.  We  hope  the  message  will  be  very 
clear  that  the  threatened  execution  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  may  well  carry  this 
cruel  confilct  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

As  one  who  has  constantly  sought  to  find 
an  honorable  settlement,  who  can  speak  with 
some  measure  of  lnde|>endence  and  objectiv- 
ity, as  cne  who  has  frequently  disagreed 
with  our  own  Vietnamese  policy,  I  hope 
this  message  will  get  through. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes:  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  hke  to  salute  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  for  the  courageous 
position  which  he  took.  At  that  par- 
ticular moment,  it  •was  not  the  most 
popular  thing  to  do.  Neither  was  it,  po- 
litically, the  most  advantageous  thing 
to  do.  The  record  will  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  some  others  who 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  policy 
of  our  country  at  that  time  did  in  fact 
speak  out  about  the  callous  attitude  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  regard  to  the 
lives  of  our  fliers,  and  that  it  had  more 
to  do  than  anything  else  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  executed  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  threatened.  I  salute  him 
for  the  tremendous  contribution  he 
made. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  other  Sen- 
ators might  join  in  broadening  this  col- 
loquy and  that  this  might  persuade  the 
North  Vietnamese,  once  again,  of  the 
error  of  their  ways  concerning  the  ter- 
rible manner  in  wliich  they  are  treating 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  fully  share  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

A  few  days  after  the  statement  to 
which  I  referred  was  released,  the  gov- 
ernment in  Hanoi  decided  against  the 
trials.  It  did  not  proceed  either  to  try 
or  execute  the  American  airmen.  I  was 
told  later  by  spokesmen  for  the  State 
Department  who  were  close  to  the  situa- 


tion that  they  thought  our  timely  state- 
ment had  proved  very  effectively  in 
Hanoi. 

Now  is  another  time  for  us  to  speak 
out,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
done  today,  to  let  Hanoi  know  of  our 
heartfelt  concern  for  American  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  outrage  we  feel  that 
these  men  have  not  received  the  kind 
of  humane  treatment  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  conventions  that 
should  govern  the  conduct  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

Regarding  the  earlier  statement,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  Record  complete,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  article 
dealing  with  that  statement,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  on 
July  17,  1966,  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Phone  Rang.  With  Urgent  Plea 
(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Washington. — The  most  dramatic,  ironic 
hours  In  the  administration's  latest  overture 
to  Hanoi  began  last  week  when  the  phone 
rang  In  the  Bethesda  home  of  Sen.  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho. 

George  Ball,  the  Undersecretary  of  State, 
was  calling  with  an  urgent  plea.  It  was 
Thursday  night,  with  the  lives  of  American 
airmen  banging  in  the  balance  and  what 
Church  later  called  "a  peril  point  of  no  re- 
turn" approaching  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  re- 
ported ready  to  announce  the  trials  and  ex- 
pected executions  of  downed  filers.  Ball's 
message  was  desperate,  acknowledging  that 
all  appeals  from  the  President  and  the  State 
I>epartment  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels  had  failed  to  convince  Hanoi  that 
the  executions  would  further  escalate  the 
war:  the  administration's  "credibility  gap" 
had  stretched  across  the  Pacific. 

Since  Hanoi  had  always  believed  that  In- 
ternal political  dissension  in  America  had 
aided  the  cause,  only  a  plea  from  Senate 
"doves"  might  save  the  airmen. 

For  Church,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  de-escalating  the  war.  Ball's 
telephone  request  represented  supreme  irony. 
Since  late  1964,  when  he  first  criticized 
American  policy  in  Viet  Nam,  the  Idaho 
Democrat  had  been  snubbed  by  the  White 
House  and  ridiculed  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Now  he  was  being  asked  to  help  rescue 
some  of  the  administration's  most  agonizing 
chestnuts  from  a  perilous  fire. 

Had  the  advice  given  by  Church  and  other 
Senate  critics  been  followed,  the  "very,  very 
grave  development" — as  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  called  it — might  not  have  been  a 
threat  today.  Church  and  others  had  opposed 
bombing  the  north,  claiming  it  would  lead 
to  unforeseen  escalation  and  needless  loss  of 
life. 

But  now,  with  the  deadUne  in  Hanoi  ap- 
proaching, the  situation  was  critical.  Church 
agreed  to  make  a  statement  and  to  ask  other 
senatorial  critics  of  the  administration  to 
Join  him. 

The  41-year-old  senator  called  several  sen- 
atora  for  advice  and  begcn  writing  his  state- 
ment. A  press  conference  was  called  for  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  2  p.m.  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible "exposure".  A  special  effort  weis  made 
to  get  Communist  country  corresjKDndents  to 
attend;  a  reporter  for  Izvestla  showed  up. 

After  calling  several  senators,  including 
Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.),  vacationing  in  Wyo- 
ming. Church  was  advised  on  the  statement's 
preparation.  He  was  advised  to  keep  It  short 
and  easily  translatable  Into  French  for  Ha- 
noi's benefit.  The  word  "atrocity"  was  crossed 
out  to  avoid  any  provocative  Inference. 
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Most  of  the  five- paragraph  sutement  was 
Church's  own.  ringing  with  mountain-state 
Old  Testament  rhetoric.  'Violence  begets  vio- 
lence; the  fever  of  reprisal  rises,  feeding  upon 
Itself;  .  .  then  the  war  becomes  a  r<iglng 
inferno,  burning  awav  the  last  barriers  of 
restraint." 

At  9  am  Friday,  Church  began  to  call  as 
many  senators  as  he  could.  He  had  to  do  It 
himself,  since  the  scope  of  the  subject  was 
beyond  the  area  of  s:aff  aides.  Pew  Republi- 
cans were  reached  In  the  four-hour  period  al- 
though Sens.  George  Allcen  of  Vermont  and 
John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  were  cer- 
tified  'dove-.' 

Church  began  with  the  most  severe  critics 
and  worked  down  a  list  of  15  senators  who 
had  signed  a  request  to  President  Johnson 
early  this  year  asking  a  continued  suspension 
of  bombing  North  Viet  Nam.  He  added  three 
new  recruits  Including  Sen.  J.  WlUlam  Pul- 
brlght. 

The  two  Kennedy  brothers  and  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  were  reached  less  than 
an  hour  before  Church's  announcement 
They  later  Joined  the  appeal  in  spirit  with 
separate  statements. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  also  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Lewiston.  Idaho.  Tribune  on 
July  27,  1966.  may  appear  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chttbchs  Rou:  in  tht  Pilot  Triai^ 

Idaho  Sen.  Prank  Church  played  a  key 
and  perhaps  decisive  role  m  convincing 
North  Viet  Nam  that  American  pilots  should 
not  be  placed  on  trial  as  war  criminals  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  behind-the-scenes  story  In  the 
Boaton  Sunday  Globe. 

The  story  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  why 
Church  suddenly  came  forward  with  a  sute- 
ment from  himself  and  fellow  Senate  doves 
against  a  threat  from  Hanoi  that  few  Ameri- 
cans knew  existed. 

The  Globe  reports  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration had  known  about  the  threatened 
trials  and  probable  executions  and  had  been 
unable  to  dissuade  Hanoi  through  normal 
channels.  Assuming  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  place  too  much  stress  on 
American  dissenters  as  verbal  allies,  the  ad- 
ministration sought  to  demonstrate  that 
pilot  trials  would  be  harmful  to  Hanoi's  cause. 

Undersecretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
called  Church  and  enlisted  his  help.  The 
Globe  says  this  Is  what  happened: 

•The  41-year-old  senator  called  several 
senators  for  advice  and  began  writing  his 
statement.  A  press  conference  was  called  for 
Friday  afternoon  ...  for  the  widest  possible 
exposure.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  get 
Communist  country  correspondents  to  at- 
tend:   a  reporter  for  Izvestla  showed   up. 

"After  calling  several  senators.  Including 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  D-Pa.,  vacationing  In  Wyo- 
ming. Church  was  advised  on  the  statement's 
preparation  He  was  advised  to  keep  It  short 
and  easily  translatable  Into  French  for 
Hanoi's  benefit.  The  word  'atrocity'  was 
crossed  out  to  avoid  any  provocative  Infer- 
ence Most  of  the  five-paragraph  statement 
was  Church's  own.  ringing  with  mounUln- 
state  Old  Testament  rhetoric:  'Violence  be- 
gets violence;  the  fever  of  reprisal  rises 
feeding  upon  itself:  .  .  .  then  the  war  be- 
comes a  raging  Inferno,  burning  away  the 
last  barriers  of  restraint.' 

■At  9  am.  Friday.  Church  began  to  call 
as  many  senators  as  he  could  .  .  .  Church 
began  with  the  most  severe  critics  and 
worked  down  a  list  of  15  senators  who  had 
signed  a  request  to  President  Johnson  early 
this  year,  asking  a  continued  suspension  of 
bombing  North  Viet  Nam.  He  added  three  new 
recruits  including  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght. 
The    two    Kennedy    brothers    and    Majority 
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Leader  Mike  Mansfield  were  reached  less 
than  an  hour  before  Church's  announce- 
ment. They  later  joined  the  appeal  In  spirit 
with  separate  statements." 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
statement  by  Church  and  his  fellow  doves 
was  the  persuading  influence,  but  It  didn't 
hurt  anything,  and  It  probably  was  a  key 
factor. 

Hanoi  has  been  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
sent on  the  war  In  America  and  has  remained 
inflexible  In  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  would— 
at  the  prodding  of  the  dissenters — grow 
weary  of  the  conflict.  But  there  are  signs 
Hanoi  has  placed  the  wrong  emphasis  on  the 
dissent — somehow  taking  it  as  support  for 
North  Viet  Nam,  somehow  equating  Church 
and  other  senators  with  that  Insignificant 
band  of  radicals  who  wave  the  Viet  Cong 
flag  at  protest  rallies. 

Church  and  the  others  have  never  excused 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  nor  do  they  believe  Hanoi 
is  right  and  America  wrong.  In  the  long  run, 
they  are  unyielding  enemies  of  International 
communism,  especially  the  Red  Chinese 
variety. 

Church  and  his  fellow  critics  question 
whether  America's  best  Interests  are  being 
served  by  becoming  involved  In  an  Asian  land 
war.  Certainly,  the  Red  Chinese  seems  to  be 
delighted  by  the  presence  of  American  troops 
In  Asia  as  some  sort  of  a  confirmation  of  their 
propaganda. 

In  the  long  run.  Church  and  the  others 
may  be  wrong.  It  may  be  possible  to  prove 
something  in  Viet  Nam.  But  It  would  be  Im- 
portant for  Hanoi  and  the  hawks  at  home 
to  remember  that  Church  and  other  critics 
of  the  war  are  not  taking  sides  In  a  struggle 
between  America  and  International  commu- 
nism. They  represent,  instead,  a  third  point 
of  view.  But  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
Hanoi  or  anyone  else  does  force  them  to  take 
sides,  as  It  did  In  the  case  of  the  pilot  trials. 
Church  and  the  other  critics  will  side  with 
Washington   over   Hanoi   any   day. — B.H. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  news  releases  issued  subsequently, 
which  bear  out  the  continuing  concern  I 
have  felt  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 
On  May  1, 1970. 1  joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  a  resolution  he  introduced, 
which  had.  so  far  as  I  know,  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Senate,  in  which  we 
expressed  our  strong  feeling  that  these 
prisoners  are  entitled  to  better  treat- 
men,  than  they  have  received  from  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  said  at  that  time: 

I  hope  that  this  latest  Congressional  reso- 
lution will  focus  additional  attention  upon 
the  situation  of  American  POW's  and  help 
to  assure  both  humane  treatment  for  them 
and  speed  the  day  of  their  safe  return  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  dated  May  1,  1970,  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

News  Release  Phom  Prank  Church 

Washington.  May  1.  1970. — Senator  Prank 
Church  has  co-sponsored  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  designating  today — May   1 

as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  International  Jus- 
tice for  American  prisoners  of  war  and  serv- 
icemen missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Church  noted  that  American  prisoners  of 
war  or  those  missing  In  action  now  number 
1.500,  including  several  from  Idaho. 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  In  the 
Senate.  Church  said  that  "The  treatment  oT 
American  POW's  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
a  concern  of  mine  for  many  years."  The 
Idaho  Senator  noted  that  In  1966.  he  drafted 
a   statement — in   which    he   was   joined    by 


many  other  Senators — which  warned  the 
Hanoi  government  against  treating  Amer- 
ican prisoners  as  war  criminals.  As  a  result, 
Hanoi  dropped  Its  criminal  charges  against 
captured  American  pilots. 

More  recently.  Church  co-sponsored  and 
helped  move  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  Senate  resolution  calling  on 
the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  on  behalf 
of  American  prisoners  to  Insure  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  covering  treatment  of 
POW's  Is  obeyed  and  that  prisoners  received 
humane  treatment, 

"I  hope."  Church  said,  "that  this  latest 
Congressional  resolution  will  focus  addi- 
tional attention  upon  the  situation  of  Amer- 
ican POWs  and  help  to  assure  both  humane 
treatment  for  them  and  sp)eed  the  day  of 
their  safe  return  home." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  again 
last  year,  in  October  of  1969,  I  issued 
another  public  statement  calling  the 
treatment  accorded  American  prisoners 
of  war  by  North  Vietnam  "indefensible." 
I  described  it  as  still  another  barrier  to 
a  successful  settlement  of  the  war.  I 
said  at  that  time: 

As  a  Senator  who  hae  long  objected  to 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  I  oall  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  to  observe  the  canons  of  morality 
and  International  law. 

I  said  further  that: 

No  legalisms  can  absolve  any  goveriunent 
of  Its  obligation  to  accord  humane  treat- 
ment to  prisoners  of  war. 

And  I  noted  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  policy: 

Is  felt  most  deeply  by  the  prisoners'  wives 
and  families.  For  many,  the  pain  of  separa- 
Uon  Is  worsened  by  the  terrible  uncerUlnty 
about  whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive. 

I  concluded  with: 

The  obstinacy  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  NLP  increases  bitterness 
and  suspicion,  and  raises  still  another  bar- 
rier to  a  successful  settlement  of  the  war. 
Without  producing  any  military  or  diplo- 
matic advantage,  it  multiplies  grievances, 
spreads  distrust  and  has  much  the  same 
effect  on  progress  toward  peace  as  escala- 
tion on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement,  issued  on 
October  1.  1969,  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release  From  Prank  Choech 

Washington.  October  1.  1969. — Senator 
Frank  Church  said  today  that  the  treatment 
accorded  American  prisoners  of  war  by  North 
Vietnam  Is  "Indefensible"  and  still  another 
barrier  to  "a  successful  settlement  of  the 
war." 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  In  the 
Senate,  the  Idaho  Senator  said  It  Is  time  "for 
Hanoi  to  recognize  that  Its  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  la  morally  repulsive  to  peo- 
ple of  all  shades  of  opinion  In  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

"As  a  Senator  who  has  long  objected  to  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  I  call  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  observe  the  canons  of  morality  and 
International  law." 

Hanoi  and  the  NLP.  Church  said,  "should 
Identify  the  prisoners  of  war.  allow  the  free 
flow  of  mall,  permit  Inspection  of  the  de- 
tention faculties  by  the  International  Red 
Cro68.  and  give  real  evidence  that  the  cap- 
tives are  receiving  adequate  care.  In  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  they  should 
do  so  now." 

At  the  same  time.  Church  reiterated  his 
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support  for  a  pending  Senate  resolution 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  act  on  behalf 
of  American  prisoners. 

Noting  the  continued  refusal  of  Hanoi  and 
the  NLP  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949  concerlng  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Church  said  that  "No  legalisms  can  absolve 
any  government  of  Its  obligation  to  accord 
humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war." 

The  cruelty  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
policy,  the  Idaho  Democrat  continued,  "Is 
felt  most  deeply  by  the  prisoners'  wives  and 
families.  For  many,  the  pain  of  separation  Is 
worsened  by  the  terrible  uncertainty  about 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive." 

And,  Church  said,  "The  obstinacy  of  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF 
Increases  bitterness  and  suspicion,  and  raises 
still  another  barrier  to  a  successful  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  Without  producing  any 
military  or  diplomatic  advantage.  It  multi- 
plies grievances,  spreads  distrust  and  has 
much  the  same  effect  on  progress  toward 
peace  as  escalation  on  the  battlefield." 

In  1966.  m  an  effort  led  by  Church,  several 
Senate  opponents  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
warned  the  North  Vietnamese  against  going 
ahead  with  their  threat  to  execute  captured 
American  flyers  as  war  criminals.  A  few  days 
later.  Hanoi  dropped  Its  plan  for  the  war 
criminal  trials. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  no  one  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
amendment  have  any  less  feeling  for  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war  than 
those  who  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  just  want  to  underscore 
the  Senator's  last  statement.  Certainly, 
D  as  I  tried  to  make  it  clear,  I  applaud 

^  those  efforts  of  the  dLstingiiished  Sen- 

ator from  Idaho  and  others  who  have 
spoken  on  tlie  floor  today.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  anyone.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion anyone's  patriotism.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho's  assess- 
ment of  this  amendment  but  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  make  an  issue  of  anyone's 
patriotism,  whether  he  opposes  or  sup- 
ports the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  believe  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  and  will  speak  to 
that  later  this  afternoon.  I  have  high 
regard  for  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
recognize  his  long  and  continuing  in- 
terest, not  only  in  opposition  to  the  war, 
but  in  the  status  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia, 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  deal  with  the 
amendment,  on  its  merits  and  not  by  way 
of  some  parliamentary  procedure  to 
table  it.  At  least  we  should  have  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  personal  references. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  ) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  done  in  recent 
years  regarding  the  young  Americans  be- 
ing held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  Our  own 
Government  and  others,  private  groups 
and  individuals.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  relatives  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, have  gone  to  extraordinary 
lengths  and  pursued  every  charmel  in  the 
hope  of  at  least  finding  out  the  names  of 
the  prisoners  held. 


My  personal  efforts  in  this  regard  go 
back  to  the  fall  of  1965,  and  have  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  visits  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Geneva,  and  conversations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  governments  and 
the  United  Nations,  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions. I  have  addressed  letters  to  the 
President  of  North  Vietnam.  My  primary 
concern  was  merely  information  on  the 
identity  and  condition  of  the  prisoners, 
and  arrangements  for  the  free  flow  of 
mail  between  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States.  The  first  letter, 
sent  in  1966,  was  never  answered.  The 
second  letter,  sent  in  1967,  was  acknowl- 
edged through  an  aide  to  the  President 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  third  letter,  sent 
last  year,  was  answered  by  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  successor.  Ton  Due  Thang. 

The  negative  response  to  my  personal 
efforts  are  a  matter  of  record — so  I  share 
the  deep  frustration  of  all  Americans,  on 
the  lack  of  any  meaningful  progress  re- 
lating to  the  prisoners  of  war  issue. 

Our  duty  to  these  men,  of  course,  and 
to  their  families,  is  basically  humani- 
tarian. And  I  strongly  feel,  that  if  we 
are  to  successfully  obtain  humane  and 
fair  treatment  for  them,  we  must  stop 
tying  their  rights  to  unrelated  political 
controversies,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
We  must  stop  exploiting  their  helpless 
plight  to  beat  the  war  drums  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  must  stop  using  them  as 
pawns  in  the  Paris  talks,  thereby  evad- 
ing the  real  issues  involved  in  reaching 
a  political  settlement — a  negotiated  set- 
tlement— that  will  end  the  violence  and 
war  in  Indochina. 

It  is  this  increasing  politicization  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  issue  that  concerns 
me  today.  And  so  I  say.  as  I  have  said  in 
this  Chamber  before,  let  us  remove  the 
political  pressures  from  the  prisoner  is- 
sue. Let  us  give  credibility  to  our  legiti- 
mate humanitarian  concerns.  Let  us 
stop  the  shouting  and  denunciations,  and 
begin  the  quiet,  private  international  ini- 
tiatives necessary,  I  feel,  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  all  of  us  seek. 

A  few  months  ago — in  February— the 
American  National  Red  Cross  began  such 
an  effort.  Chairman  E.  Roland  Harriman 
wrote  letters  appealing  for  the  help  of 
Red  Cross  societies  throughout  the 
world.  On  April  9  I  reported  to  Sena- 
tors some  progress  on  responses  to  his 
letters.  Today  I  can  report  additional 
progress,  but  I  also  want  to  urge  those 
National  Red  Cross  societies  that  have 
not  responded  positively  to  do  so  now. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  least 
45  of  the  societies  have  communicated 
with  Mr.  Harriman.  At  least  30  of  these 
have  responded  positively.  Only  three  so- 
cieties have  been  negative  so  far — those 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China, 
and  East  Germany. 

I  would  certainly  hope  and  urge  that 
other  societies — the  Red  Cross  being  per- 
haps the  most  universal  of  humanitarian 
agencies — would  respond  positively  to 
the  pleas  for  help  from  their  counter- 
part in  their  country,  and  in  turn  woit 
together  to  generate  some  program  on  an 
issue  of  vital  concern  to  the  American 
people  and  humanitarians  throughout 
the  world. 


It  is  my  hope  that  other  American 
volimtary  organizations,  with  essential- 
ly humanitarian  concerns,  will  support 
and  join  this  effort  of  the  Red  Cross. 
I  appeal  to  these  other  organizations — 
in  the  religious  community  and  else- 
where— to  encourage  their  counterparts 
and  related  agencies  overseas,  to  raise 
the  prisoners  of  war  issue  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  international 
agencies  which  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  interested  in  humanitarian  efforts 
and  concerns  involving  disadvantaged 
peoples — in  Nigeria  and  elsewhere.  Some 
are  concerned  with  such  things  as  the 
past  massacres  in  Indonesia  or  political 
prisoners  in  Brazil,  for  example.  I  do  not 
feel  that  these  organizations  have  been 
sufficiently  activated  to  this  issue  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  and  I  would  certainly  be 
hopeful  that  all  the  information  that  we 
have,  that  is  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment, could  be  presented  to  tliese  groups, 
religious  groups  and  others,  and  that  we 
could  actively  implore  the  use  of  their 
good  ofiBces  in  trying  to  reach  a  solution 
to  this  very  compelling  humanitarian 
issue  of  the  American  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps  such  an  internationalization 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  issue,  within 
the  humanitarian  context  of  these  pri- 
vate organizations,  will  persuade  Hanoi 
that  even  modest  steps  to  ease  the  an- 
guish felt  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
Americans  would  be  gratefully  welcomed 
by  people  throughout  the  world  as  a 
measure  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man 
and  a  meaningful  contribution  toward 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  floor  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CiraRCH>,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  a  number  of  others  for  their 
statements  this  afternoon.  I  think  they 
have  reflected,  as  shown  by  their  past 
efforts,  a  very  true,  deep,  and  passionate 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  the  well- 
being  of  these  prisoners. 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  the  sense  of  frus- 
tration from  the  fact  that  even  efforts 
made  by  well-intentioned  people  have 
failed  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  which  all  of  us  in 
this  body  would  like  to  see  achieved. 

The  prisoner  of  war  issue,  in  its  real 
humanitarian  aspects,  has  to  be  brought 
home  even  further  throughout  the  world 
community.  I  think  we  have  to  be  un- 
relenting in  our  efforts  to  achieve  the 
aims  which  all  of  us  would  like  to  achieve. 
I  think  we  can  see  that  in  the  very  recent 
months,  there  have  been  some  very  slight 
rays  of  light  occasioned  by  the  exchange 
of  some  mail  and  packages.  Certainly 
this  is  not  the  whole  story,  but  there  have 
been  certain  kinds  of  indications  which 
are  a  good  deal  more  hopeful  than  we 
ever  expected  in  the  past. 

So  I  would  hope  that  if  we  can  get 
international  humanitarian  agencies  to 
make  the  necessary  effort,  we  will  have 
at  least  provided  some  additional  and 
meaningful  channels  to  meet  what  I 
know  concerns  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  the  per- 
suasive argtmient  he  has  made. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case). 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  ray 
colleague  for  yielding.  I  asked  him  to  do 
so  only  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  little 
cumulative  weight  to  what  has  been  said 
already. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  pending  amendment  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  helping  pris- 
oners of  war  are  very  much  concerned 
that  our  opposition  to  it  should  not  in  any 
way  be  misunderstood  As  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  other  colleagues  who 
have  Just  spoken  have  clearly  indicated, 
our  concern  for  these  men — and  women, 
if  there  be  any — who  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  is  in  no  way  diminished  by 
the  action  that  we  expect  to  take  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment,  and  we  do  not 
want  anvcne  to  misunderstand  this  We 
shall  continue  as  strongly  as  we  can  in 
ail  the  various  ways  that  have  been  pur- 
sued, and  in  others,  too,  if  they  can  be 
found,  to  ameliorate  this  situation  and 
to  bring,  if  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  do 
it.  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  upon 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  are  holding  Americans  as  prison- 
ers of  war  in  circumstances  that  are  not 
tolerable. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  having 
raised  this  issue,  and  other  Senators  as 
well. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  say 
a  word  in  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  other  Senators  who  would  not 
want  what  we  say  here  to  be  construed 
as  a  message  to  Hanoi  that  we  in  any 
way  sympathize  with  or  excuse  or  con- 
done their  obnoxious  treatment  of  our 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 

I  am  reminded  of  World  War  II,  when 
the  Germans  had  two  kinds  of  prisoners 
of  war — these  from  nations  that  had 
signed  the  Geneva  convention  and  those 
from  nations  that  had  not.  The  prisoners 
from  nations  that  had  not  signed  the 
convention  were  treated  as  nonprlsoners 
and  were  treated  verj-  badly.  I  am  think- 
ing specifically  of  the  Russians  who  were 
German  piisoners  of  war.  But  even  in 
that  case,  their  treatment  was  better 
than  the  treatment  that  is  accorded  the 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam. 
In  World  War  II,  the  prisoners  were  not 
called  criminals,  they  were  not  brutal- 
ized, and  they  were  not  brainwashed 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  Hanoi 
to  recognize  that  those  who  oppose  the 
war  find  far  more  obnoxious,  from  an 
individual  viewTDoint  the  treatment  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  according  to 
American  men  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  CHLT^CH.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
abhors  war  more  deeply  than  the  Quak- 
ers. Those  who  devoutly  believe  in  the 
Quaker  faith  must  feel  deep  compas- 
sion toward  American  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  condition  in  which  they  now  find 
themselves. 

I  received  today  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Snyder,  of  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent  statement   in   opposition   to   the 


enactment  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  letter 
points  out  how  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  could  not  possibly  help  our 
prisoners  of  war,  indeed  it  might  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

Mr.  Snj'der  concludes  his  letter  with 
this  statement: 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
secure  their  release  Is  In  the  context  of  a 
general  agreement  to  end  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Frhnds  Committee  on  National 
Legislation. 

Washington.  DC  .  June  2.  1970. 
•Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch:  During  the  early 
months  of  1968  as  Quaker  International  Af- 
fairs Representative  In  Southeast  Asia  I  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  representatives  of  the 
DRVN  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
about  the  question  of  prisoner  release.  This 
was  done  In  the  context  of  seeking  the  re- 
lease of  one  of  our  Quaker  doctors  taken  pris- 
oner at  Hue  during  the  Tet  Offensive  and  of 
her  friend  who  worked  with  International 
Volunteer  Services.  We  also  urged  the  release 
of  other  civilians  and  government  personnel. 

In  the  course  of  these  conversations  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  form  some  opinion  re- 
garding the  possibilities  for  releasing  such 
prisoners  and  the  conditions  under  which  a 
general  release  might  occur. 

Having  had  personal  friends  who  were  or 
are  now  thought  to  be  prisoners.  I  can  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  the  desire  of  those  who 
seek  to  obtain  their  release.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  proposals  such  as  those 
offered  by  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas  will  be 
completely  ineffectual  In  achieving  that  goal. 

Two  references  arise  from  Senator  Dole's 
proposal  that  the  Church-Cooper  Amend- 
ment ••.  .  shall  be  inoperative  during  any 
period  that  the  President  determines  that 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States  are 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Cambodia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  cf  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front." 

One  inference  Is  that  there  is  an  Implied 
threat  to  continue  or  escalate  the  military 
action  In  Cambodia  If  the  Nwth  Vietnamese 
or  the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  hold  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  there. 
Threats  or  the  actuality  of  much  stronger 
acuon  such  as  massive  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  have  had  no  such  effect  and  It 
seems  practically  Inconceivable  that  the 
threat  that  U.S.  troops  will  remain  In  or 
return  to  Cambodia  will  persuade  them  to 
release  prisoners. 

There  is  also  an  implication  which  may  be 
unintended  that,  by  leaving  the  way  open 
for  U.S.  forces  to  remain  in  or  return  to 
Cambodia,  some  sort  of  armed  column  rescue 
operation  might  be  carried  out.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  locate  the  place  where  pris- 
oners were  being  held  In  Cambodia,  the  risk 
to  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  such  an  operation 
would  be.  In  my  opinion,  so  great  that  this 
course  of  action  is  extremely  difficult  to 
Justify. 

The  only  real  hope  for  securing  a  general 
release  of  prisoners  lies  In  achievement  of 
a  final  settlement  such  as  occurred  in  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  As  you  recall.  Arti- 
cle 21  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 


Hostilities    In    Vietnam    of    July    20.     1954. 
states: 

•The  liberation  and  repatriation  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees  de- 
Ulned  by  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Agreement 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

"(a)  AU  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  In- 
ternees of  Vlet-Nam,  French  and  other  na- 
tlonaliUes  captured  since  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  Vlet-Nam  during  military  op- 
erations or  In  any  other  circumstances  of 
war  and  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Vlet- 
Nam  shall  be  liberated  within  a  period  of 
thirty  (301  days  after  the  date  when  the 
cease-ffre  becomes  effective  In  each  theatre. 

"(b)  The  term  'civilian  Internees'  is  under- 
stood to  mean  all  persons  who.  having  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  political  and  armed 
struggle  between  the  two  parties,  have  been 
arrested  for  that  reamin  and  have  been  kept 
in  detention  by  either  party  during  the 
period  of  hostilities. 

"lO  All  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  in- 
ternees held  by  either  party  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  appropriate  autliorltles  of 
the  other  party,  who  shall  give  them  all 
possible  assistance  In  proceeding  to  their 
country  of  origin,  place  of  habitual  resi- 
dence or  the  zone  of  their  choice  " 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
secure  their  release  is  in  the  context  of  a 
general  agreement  to  end  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Snyder. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fix>m  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

In  talking  with  a  number  of  citizens  of 
this  country  and  other  countries  who 
have  been  in  direct  communication  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  it  appears  that 
It  is  difficult  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  understand  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  wonders 
whether  there  is  anything  we  can  do, 
other  than  this  type  of  colloquy,  to  try 
to  drive  this  message  home:  that  in  our 
system  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
to  disagree  with  vigor,  but  with  respect, 
as  to  the  proposition  of  our  friend  and 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
yet,  with  equal  fervor,  to  agree  on  a 
somewhat  related  point  such  as  the  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  asked  a  mo- 
ment ago  whether  there  was  anything 
else  we  could  do.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  at  a  loss  to  suggest  anything 
that  can  guarantee  the  return  of  our 
men. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
perhaps  something  dramatic  might  be 
done,  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  feels  that  perh-\ps 
this  should  be  explored  with  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  the  Vice  President,  or  with 
the  officials  of  the  other  body. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  whether  a  message 
I  just  have  penned  might  profitably  be 
sent  to  the  premier  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, to  which  we  would  try  to  get  the 


signatures  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
indicating  that  we  are  deeply  concerned. 
I  am  not  wed  to  this  language,  and  I  am 
not  certain  it  will  do  anything,  but  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  get  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  better  understand  the  deep 
concern  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have,  and  that  we  as  their  representa- 
tives have,  might  be  of  some  assistance. 
It  could  read  as  follows ; 

We  the  underslRned  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  feel  compelled  to  ptersonally 
express  our  sense  of  outrage  at  the  continu- 
ing Inhumane  treatment  of  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of 
War  Convention  of  1949 — 

Which  I  understand  North  Vietnam 
signed  in  1957. 

North  Vietnam  Is  bound  to  Identify  the 
persons  held  prisoner,  release  those  who  are 
111  or  wounded,  permit  the  regular  flow  of 
mall  to  and  from  the  prisoners,  and  permit 
Inspection  of  the  prisoner  of  war  facilities. 
In  blatant  disregard  of  these  basis  human- 
itarian requirements,  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  continually  has  refused  to 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

While  we  are  not  of  one  mind  on  the  past 
and  present  p>ollcles  of  our  government  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  think  it  is  important  for 
North  Vietnam  to  know  that  we  are  of  one 
mind  in  insisting  on  the  Immediate  release 
and  proper   treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

I  suggest  that  we  might  pursue  this, 
I  further  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  together — all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue — that  this  would  be  a 
^  telling  point.  If  a  message  such  as  this, 

X  which  could  be  drafted  jointly  by  us, 

could  arrive  in  North  Vietnam  with  the 
signatures  of  100  Senators  affixed  to  it, 
it  might  have  an  impact. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would 
at  least  show  a  imanimity  of  purpose  in 
this  country  relative  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  young  men. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  proud  to  add 
my  name  to  such  a  message.  The  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  Senate  of  such 
a  message,  conveyed  to  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam,  could  very  possibly 
have  a  helpful  effect. 

I  want  to  do  anything  I  can  that  has 
some  chance  of  being  effective  in  helping 
our  prisoners  of  war  who  are  now  held 
principally  in  North  Vietnam — not  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  the  Senator  himself  has  so  well  said 
earlier  in  this  debate,  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  cannot  possibly  be  effective  in 
helping  American  prisoners  of  war.  By 
retaining  American  forces  in  Cambodia 
beyond  the  date  the  President  himself 
has  set  for  their  withdrawal,  our  POW's 
in  Indochina  are  not  helped  at  all. 

One  cannot  believe,  even  if  the  Dole 
amendment  were  adopted,  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  ever  invoke  it. 

I  thus  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
suggestion.  I  want  to  do  something  that 
could  help.  Yet,  we  must  not  raise  false 
expectations,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
we  adopted  an  amendment  of  the  char- 
acter offered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  seems  to  me — I  see  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas  ris- 


ing so  I  shall  be  brief — that  one  thing 
that  certainly  could  do  no  harm  and 
might,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
suggested,  drive  home  the  point  that  we 
are  united  on  the  issue  of  the  humane 
treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners,  is  a  telegram 
from  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
first  of  all,  in  response  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  it  is  a  good 
one.  Certainly,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
participate. 

With  reference  to  the  debate  this 
afternoon,  if  nothing  else,  my  amend- 
ment has  been  successful,  in  that  it  has 
at  least  spurred  some  debate. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any- 
one but,  to  the  contrary,  applaud  the 
statements  made.  I  recognize  the  inter- 
est of  many  Senators  in  American  pris- 
onei's  of  war  and  those  missing  in  action 
extending  back  before  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

Thus,  to  my  friends  who  have  risen  to 
express  their  views,  perhaps  this  activity 
in  itself  will  be  meaningful  to  the  wives 
and  children  and  mothers  of  Americans 
missing  in  action  and  our  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  been  told  many  times  by  the 
wives  and  parents  of  Americans  missing 
in  action,  and  prisoners  of  war,  that  any 
interest  expressed  on  the  Senate  floor  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  by  the  Pres- 
ident is  meaningful,  because  it  may  re- 
result  in  some  way  in  better  treatment 
for  their  husbands  and  sons. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  debate 
today  will  have  that  meaning,  notwith- 
standing the  fate  of  my  amendment, 
which  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow  at 
11:30  a.m. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  from  Idaho 
and  Indiana  that  tomorrow,  rather  than 
moving  to  table  the  amendment,  that 
we  should  have  a  vote  on  its  merits. 

I  happen  to  believe  this  is  one  way 
we  can  express  ourselves.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  responsible  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  consider  it  a  travesty,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  It  says  merely  that — 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  Inoperative  during  any 
period  that  the  President  determines  that 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Cambodia  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  fwces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

All  it  says,  in  effect,  is,  if  the  President 
determines  there  are  prisoners  there, 
American  citizens,  or  American  na- 
tionals, that  the  sections  are  inoperative 
and  American  troops  could  go  into  Cam- 
bodia without  the  President  first  con- 
sulting or  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  tell  us  how  many  prisoners  of 
war  there  are  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  precisely.  I  think  there 
are  reports  of  20  or  more. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  many  prisoners  of  war  there  are  in 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  not  precisely.  I  think 


perhaps      as      many    as      400 — known 
prisoners. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then  why  does  not  the 
Senator  extend  the  amendment  to  cover 
North  Vietnam  and  provide  that  there 
shall  be  no  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  as  long  as  there  are  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
add  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Tnailand. 
but  would  not  add  the  last  section.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  would  exercise  the 
right  of  rescue,  notwithstanding  the 
amendment,  as  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  many  oth- 
ers. That  is  why  I  feel  this  amendment 
would  be  a  positive  step  by  the  Senate, 
that  the  President  should  have  that  right. 
It  imderscores  what  has  been  said  by 
every  Senator  speaking  today,  that  we 
are  concerned  about  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action. 

Why  do  we  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words?  I  would  be  very  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment,  to  include  Laos,  Thai- 
land, and  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Last  December,  the 
Senator  supported  an  amendment  here 
that  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  forces  into  Laos.  At 
that  time  he  did  not  raise  any  question 
concerning  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  Laos.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  true.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, but  I  did  not  raise  that  question 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  not  the  principle 
involved  in  this  amendment,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Cambodia,  eqimlly  applicable  to 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  In  fact,  there  are  other  amendments 
pending.  They  will  all  be  offered  in  due 
course,  some  much  broader  than  mine. 
I  restricted  mine  to  Cambodia  because 
the  Church-Cooper  resolution  was  re- 
stricted to  Cambodia.  There  are  some 
16  or  17  amendments  pending.  This  is 
only  the  beginning.  There  ■will  be  others 
following  this  one.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater*  has  an 
amendment  which  deals  with  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  entire  area  of  Southeast 
Asia.  I  confess  that  I  voted  last  Decem- 
ber 15  for  the  Laos-Thailand  amend- 
ment and  perhaps  at  that  time  there 
should  have  been  some  recognition,  that 
the  President  had  that  power  in  any 
event.  Again,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  I  feel  the  Presi- 
dent has  that  right  and  he  has  that 
power.  Thtis,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  might  agree  to  some  language  In 
the  Church-Cooper  resolution  Itself. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Whatever  constitu- 
tional power  the  President  has,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  language  we  put  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  he  will  re- 
tain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  tabula- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  prisoner  of  war  situation  as  of 
May  26,  1970.  I  call  it  to  the  Senator's 
attention  because  it  is  highly  pertinent 
to  his  amendment. 

This  compilation  shows  that  of  those 
Americans  missing  in  action,  481  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam, 405  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  North  Vietnam,  219  in  Laos,  none  in 
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Cambodia — for  a  subtotal  of  1,105.  Of 
those  believed  to  be  captured  by  the 
enemy,  75  are  believed  to  be  in  South 
Vietnam.  375  are  believed  to  be  m  North 
Vietnam,  three  are  believed  to  be  in  Laos, 
and  none  are  believed  to  be  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  total,  1,558,  is  the  latest  com- 
pilation furnished  us  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  this  compilation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion  was   ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
American    servicemen    missing    in   action   or 

belirved   captured — Southeast    Asia,   as  of 

May  26,  1970 
1    Mlsslns?  In  action  (location): 

a.  South    Vietnam 481 

b.  North    Vietnam 405 

c    Laos 219 

d,  Cambodia    — 

Subtotal    - 1,105 

2.  Believed  captured  (location) : 

a.  South    Vietnam 75 

b.  North    Vietnam 375 

c    Laos 3 

d.  Cambodia    — 

Subtotal   453 

Total    1.558 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  18  or  20  American  newsmen 
missing  in  action.  They  could  be  as- 
sumed to  be  prisoners  of  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  a  number  of  telegrams 
from  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
missing  in  action  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  and  with 
reference  to  the  other  amendments  deal- 
ing with  prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
missing  in  action,  and  the  so-called 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lewiston.  Idaho, 

May  30. 1970. 
Senator  RosrsT  Dolb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  My  son,  Lt.  Roderick 
Mayer  U  S.N..  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  since  Oct.  17,  1985. 

If  President  Nixon  withdraws  our  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  Hanoi  releases  our  men, 
I  will  never  see  my  sen  again. 

Please  use  your  influence  to  convince  the 
President  that  he  must  negotiate  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vletcong  before  he  withdraws  any 
more  troops  from  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Joe  Mates. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 

June  1. 1970. 
Senator  Robfst  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm.  D.C: 

We  urge  support  of  p>rlsoner  of  war  amend- 
ment to  bin  609. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darwin  Cctthbxbt. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

May  30,  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  commend  and  support  your 
proposed  POW  amendment  to  the  Church- 
Cooper  bill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Balcom. 

Spokane.  Wash.. 

May  30, 1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Smate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm,  D.C: 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Shlvely,  Mrs.  Faye  Schler- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Bosslo  from  Spokane. 
Wash.,  left  this  morning  for  Europe  to  seek 
information  of  their  loved  ones  who  are  MIA 
POW.  They  Join  with  me  In  gratitude  for  your 
constant  concern  of  our  POWs  and  In  com- 
mending you  on  the  recent  amendment  to 
the  POW  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  Vissotzky. 

PuYALLUP.  Wash., 

May  30,  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  commend  you  on  your  POW  amendment 
to  Church-Cooper  bill.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
expanding  war  legislation  to  include  the 
prisoners  and  missing  held  by  North  Vietnam, 
Loas,  and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  We 
must  be  sure  money  and  troops  are  not  with- 
drawn before  satisfactory  negotiations  of  the 
prisoner  question.  We  cannot  abandon  the 
1,500  In  Southeast  Asia  as  we  did  the  389  in 
Korea. 

Best  personal  wishes. 

Mrs.  Robext  Hagerman, 
Washington  Families  Prisoners  of  War. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash., 

May  30.  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  the  parents  of  a 
son  who  is  missing  in  action  In  Southeast 
Asia  want  to  commend  you  on  your  amend- 
ment of  the  return  of  Americans  including 
all  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Your 
efforts  are  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Florzncx  M.  Kleinknecht. 


Tacoma.  Wash.. 

May  30,  1970. 
Senator  Robebt  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  commend  you  for  your  amendment  to 
the  Church-Cooper  bill  with  consideration 
for  the  prisoners  and  missing  In  action.  The 
families  and  loved  ones  of  these  men  sup- 
port you  In  your  endeavor  to  show  concern 
and  are  placing  our  confidence  In  you  that 
the  men  in  Cambodia  and  also  those  held  as 
prisoners  and  missing  In  action  category  In 
the  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  shall  not 
be  forgotten  in  haste  to  withdraw  funds  and 
troops  before  these  brave  captives  are  re- 
turned home  and  a  Just  peace  is  realized. 

Joyce  Kniselt. 

Lacuna  Bkach,  Calit. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  support  you  In  your  amendment  to  the 
Church-Cooper  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
the  cutting  off  of  funds  to  Cambodia  until 
our  prisoners  of  war  are  released. 

Mrs.  LnxiAN  N.  Smtth. 


Lacuna  Beach,  Calit.. 

June  1,  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  have  of  full  supfwrt  on  your  amend- 
ment to  the  Church-Cooper  bill. 

Mart  A.  Waters. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

May  30,  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  back  your  move  to  reenter  Cambodia 
If  necessary   to   release   American   prisoners. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Vasel. 


Oak  Harbor.  Wash., 

May  29.  1970. 
Senator  Bob  Dole. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  stand  for  prisoner 
release  on  Cambodian  bill.  Vitally  concerned 
citizen. 

Alice  L.  Kane. 

Olympia.  Wash.. 

May  29, 1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  commend  and  support  your  efforts  on 
the  POWs  amendment  to  the  Church-Coop- 
er bill.  We  must  not  withdraw  from  Cambo- 
dia for  It  may  mean  leaving  prisoners  of  war 
behind.  I  am  one  of  many  heart  broken 
loved  ones  of  those  missing  In  action  and 
our  prayer  Is  that  men  like  you  help  for  the 
return  of  all  prisoner  of  war  men  all  over 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Thank  you  again  for  your 
every  effort  to  help  ani  our  prayers  are  with 
you. 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Vraefee. 

Mercer  Island,  Wash., 

May  29, 1970. 
Senator  Dole, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Commend  and  support  your  efforts.  Behalf 
of  prisoner  of  war  amendment  to  Church- 
Cooper  bill. 

Melitta  Johnson. 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

May  29, 1970. 
Senator  Dole. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  for  our  President  and  concur  In  his 
Cambodia  action  please  support  amendment 
to  Church-Cooper  bill  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action  must  not  be  left 
behind  and  uncounted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  A.  Jensen. 

Oak  Harbor.  Wash., 

May  29, 1970. 
Senator  Bob  Dole, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  stand  for  prisoner 
release  on  Cambodian  bill. 

Gail  Osell. 

Lacuna   Beach,   Calit., 

May  31. 1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C:  . 

I  support  you  In  your  amendment  to  the 
Church-Cooper  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
cutting  off  of  funds  to  Cambodia  until  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  released. 

Mrs.  LnxiAN  N.  SMrrn. 
PiQUA,   Ohio, 


June  1. 1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  support  the  POW  amendment. 

Mary   Bauoh. 


Lacuna  Beach.  Calif.. 

June  1,  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  our  full  support  on  your  amend- 
ment to  the  Church-Cooper  bill. 

Virginia  Daiut. 

Oak  Harbor.   Wash.. 

May  30, 1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  the  wife  of  a  navy  lieutenant  who  Is 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  I  heartily  sup- 
port your  amendment  to  the  Cambodian  bill. 
I'm  glad  we  have  one  very  concerned  Senator 
in  Washington. 

Mrs.   Barbara   Hunt. 


Oak   Harbor,   Wash. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  the  wife  of  Cdr.  W.  P.  Yarbrough,  Mia. 
North  Vietnam.  January  1,  1967.  Before  Con- 
gress considers  the  people  who  scream  what 
can  the  United  States  do  for  them  consider 
the  p>eople  who  said  what  can  we  do  for  the 
-,  United  States,  the  men  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  first  have  the  voting  p>ower  but  the 
second  have  the  courage.  Stop  the  Cooi>er- 
Church  bill  from  passage  by  the  Senate.  First 
make  North  Vietnam  return  all  missing  in 
action  and  prisoners  of  war. 

Betty   E    Yarbrough. 

Chicago.   III. 

June  1, 1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We    support    Robert    J.    Dole,    Republican 
from  Kansas,  amendment  for  the  POW. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stark. 


3  PiQUA.   Ohio. 

^  June  2.  1970. 

Senator  Robert  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  Senator  Dole  POW  amendment. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Bauch. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  hour 
of  11:30  tomorrow  morning,  there  will 
be  a  vote,  hopefully,  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  to  page  5, 
lines  18  and  19  of  the  Military  Sales  Act. 

I  have  no  control  over  what  motion 
might  be  offered  ahead  of  any  vote  on 
the  merits,  but  would  assume  and  pre- 
sume that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  table. 
But  I  hope  in  view  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Senators  this  afternoon  that  we  will  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  and  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

It  is  not  very  complicated.  It  is  rather 
simple.  It  merely  says  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  Americans  are 
captives  of  the  enemy  in  Cambodia,  the 
provisions  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment shall  be  inoperative. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  said  and  al- 
most every  other  Senator  believes,  that 
the  President  has  this  right  and  power 
to  effect  the  rescue  of  prisoners  under 
the  Constitution  in  any  event,  although 
It  is  not  delineated  clearly  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Some  raise  doubts  about  the  powers 
that  the  President  has  under  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  the  sole  and  only  pur- 
pose of  offering  the  amendment,  to  make 
It  crystal  clear  that  if  the  Pi^sident 
should  determine  that  citizeixs  or  na- 


tionals are  held  prisoners  of  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  so-called  Cooper-Chmxh 
amendment  would  not  be  operative. 

As  the  Senate  has  proceeded  in  its 
consideration  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  initial  doubts  held  by  many 
as  to  its  timeliness  and  propriety  have 
been  confirmed,  and  other  weaknesses 
have  been  disclosed. 

The  first  flaw  which  was  noted,  and 
one  which  has  remained  unrepaired,  is 
the  amendments  imposition  of  legisla- 
tive initiative  in  a  situation  where  the 
President  has  taken  action  and  is  pur- 
suing a  well-defined  and  delimited  ob- 
jective, this  legislative  action  is  no  less 
than  an  attempt  to  second-guess  the 
President  in  his  conduct  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operations.  Furthermore,  despite 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  this  legisla- 
tive action  amounts  to  a  declaration  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  President's 
ability  or  intention  to  fulfill  his  time- 
table for  termination  of  the  Cambodian 
operations. 

Although  the  amendment  has  been 
modified  to  take  effect  after  the  Presi- 
dent's deadline  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  and  to  express  the  intent  of  acting 
in  concert  with  the  President's  objec- 
tives, the  underlying  implications  of  the 
amendment  have  not  been  altered  to  any 
meaningful  extent. 

Another  objectionable  aspect  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  aside  from 
the  present  considerations  of  Cambodia, 
is  the  actual  or  apparent  limitation 
which  would  be  placed  on  the  President's 
Commander  in  Chief  powers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  law  and  realistic 
understanding,  the  Congress  cannot 
place  limitations  on  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's exclusive  powers.  However,  in 
world  politics,  just  as  in  the  domestic 
variety,  appearances,  and  imnfessions 
are  often  of  equal  imprartance  with  ac- 
tuality. While  we  in  the  Senate  and  the 
American  public  would  likely  under- 
stand the  boundaries  of  any  legislative 
expressions  in  this  field,  we  could  not 
count  on  similar  understanding  by  peo- 
ples of  other  countries,  friends  and  en- 
emies alike.  If  it  were  believed — falsely 
or  not — that  the  President,  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  and 
in  the  command  of  our  troops  through- 
out the  world,  was  operating  under  leg- 
islatively directed  limitations  on  his  ex- 
clusive powers,  the  ramifications  would 
be  profound. 

Our  capacity  and  dedication  to  meet- 
ing our  treaty  and  mutual  security  obli- 
gations would  be  subjected  to  consider- 
able question.  If  the  Congress  were  be- 
lieved to  have  restricted  the  President 
in  Cambodia  what  would  allay  suspicions 
that  limits  might  not  be  imposed  in  situ- 
ations which  might  arise  in  Korea,  in 
Europe,  or  in  Israel? 

Our  treaty  partners  throughout  the 
world  would  be  forced  to  reevaluate  their 
positions  within  our  alliances.  If  they 
could  no  longer  place  their  firm  reliance 
in  our  resolve  to  meet  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  these  obligations,  they 
could  be  expected  to  take  fundamentally 
different  views  of  their  roles  in  world 
affairs.  In  pursuit  of  their  own  self- 
interest,  they  would  have  to  seek  accom- 
modations with  other  powers  and  inter- 


ests— perhaps  against   the   wishes   and 
positions  of  the  United  States. 

Even  those  nations  who  are  not  bound 
to  us  by  treaties  would  have  to  study 
their  positions  in  the  light  of  an  appar- 
ently fettered  U.S.  President  and  re- 
stricted U.S.  capacity  to  influence  world 
events,  and  honor  commitments. 

Our  enemies,  too,  would  be  given  cause 
to  consider  what  new  ventures  and  poli- 
cies they  might  undertake  believing  U.S. 
response  to  be  encumbered  by  legislative 
directives. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  in  reality,  the 
President's  and  the  coimtry's  ability  and 
intention  to  wield  power  and  fulfill  ob- 
ligations would  not  be  impaired  by  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  But  if  our 
friends,  our  enemies,  and  noncommitted 
peoples  believed  otherwise,  the  reality 
would  be  irrelevant. 

Another  objectionable  sispect  of  any 
attempt  to  restrict  the  President's  Com- 
mander in  Chief  authority  has  to  do  with 
the  men  he  commands.  As  Commander 
in  Chief  the  President  has  the  immense 
burden  and  responsibility  of  protecting 
his  troops  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiUties. 
He  is,  of  course,  required  to  order  them 
into  hazardous  duty.  But  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  he  is  charged  with 
insuring  their  safety— and  the  safety  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  done  so  many 
times  before,  let  me  indicate,  underscore, 
and  emphasize  that  President  Nixon  has 
kept  his  word  to  the  American  people. 
President  Nixon  has  kept  faith  in  the 
American  people.  President  Nixon  has 
reduced  the  troop  level  in  South  Vietnam 
by  115,500. 

Every  withdrawal  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  on  schedule  or 
ahead  of  schedule.  He  has  also  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  another  150,000  troops 
to  be  completed  by  next  spring. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Churcli  amendment,  but  I  ques- 
tion the  timing  of  it. 

Had  F>resident  Nixon  armoimced  he 
would  withdraw  troops  and  then  not  fol- 
lowed through,  we  would  have  had  occa- 
sion to  question  his  credibility  and  in- 
tegrity. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  time  and 
time  again  that  all  American  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by 
June  30. 1  have  faith  in  President  Nixon. 
I  believe  President  Nixon  when  he  says 
the  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia on  or  before  June  30. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  when  he  says 
150,000  additional  American  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  by  next  May  1  or  before. 

I  beheve  President  Nixon  when  he  says 
that  the  incursion  into  Cambodia  was 
necessary  for  two  purposes  and  two  pur- 
poses only — first,  to  protect  our  Ameri- 
can forces  remaining  in  South  Vietnam 
and,  second,  to  keep  our  Vietnamization 
program  on  schedule  or  perhaps  even 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  tomorrow 
with  the  initial  vote,  not  a  test  vote  by 
any  means,  but  the  initial  vote  on  a 
series  of  amendments,  many  of  which 
would  improve  the  so-called  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

Let    me    emphasize    again    that    my 
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amendment  is  not  intended  to  gut  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment IS  not  intended  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  protect 
the  lives  of  Americans  who  may  be 
captives  or  prisoners  of  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  who  spoke 
today  of  their  concern,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  their  concern  is  real  and 
sincere,  that  another  way  to  express  their 
concern  is  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
and  against  any  motion  to  table. 

This  would  be  meaningful.  It  wouid  be 
a  signal  to  Hanoi  and  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front  that  Americans  do 
care,  that  Americans  will  not  take  these 
rights  away  from  our  President  to  pro- 
tect the  American  prisoners. 

It  would  be  a  signal  of  hope  to  Ameri- 
can wives  and  mothers  who  have  hus- 
bands and  sons  who  are  now  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  request- 
ing that  those  who  have  spoken  today  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  read  it 
carefully,  read  it  in  its  entirety.  Read 
it  as  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  read  it  as  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President, 
read  it  as  an  effort  to  give  hope  to  those 
Americans  who  may  be  prisoners  of  war 
or  who  may  be  Americans  missing  in 
action  anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
perhaps  the  amendment  should  be  broad- 
ened. Other  amendments  will  be  offered. 
one  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  with 
reference  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action  In 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  wherever  they  may 
l)e  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  express  that  concern  than  by 
voting  for  my  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CiOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  10  days  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  several  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
in  those  areas.  And  during  this  time  I 
made  it  a  special  point  to  ask  for  opinions 
on  the  Cambodian  operation  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  since 
the  President  moved  to  take  forthright 
action  to  wipe  out  sanctuaries  from  which 
American  fighting  men  were  being 
attacked. 

I  have  discovered.  Mr  President,  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  rather  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. When  I  first  began  my  ques- 
tioning 10  days  to  2  weeks  ago.  I  en- 
countered a  large  degree  of  confusion, 
a  heavy  percentage  of  doubt  and  a  very, 
very  large  degree  of  total  and  almost 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  geography  of  the  part  of  the 
world  with  which  we  are  so  intimately 
and  intricately  concerned  today. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  trip,  how- 
ever. I  began  to  detect  a  change.  I  began 
to  discover  a  new  and  better  under- 
standing of  just  what  the  situation  is  in 
the  Par  East.  People  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing a  better  grasp  of  Just  what  it  is  that 
we  are  involved  In  in  Vietnam  and  Cam- 


bodia at  the  present  time.  By  tiie  same 
token,  my  mail  is  reflecting  a  similar 
change.  Several  weeks  ago  it  was  running 
about  5  to  2  in  favor  of  the  President's 
position.  Now  tlie  ratio  is  more  like  9  to 
1  in  the  President's  favor. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  beginning  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  they,  at  long  last,  have  in 
the  White  House  a  President  whose  in- 
tentions and  whose  purpose  is  to  bring 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion.  I  believe  the  people  of 
this  country  are  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  they  finally  have  a  President 
with  tiie  coiu-age  and  the  determination 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  withstand 
all  types  of  public  criticism  for  the  good 
of  his  country  and  for  the  good  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows  our  President  has  been 
showered  with  plenty  of  abuse  and 
criticism  from  all  directions  since  his 
decision  to  move  forthrightly  in  Cam- 
bodia and  take  advantage  of  a  political 
situation  in  that  country  which  could  do 
nothing  but  help  terminate  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  more  and  more  American 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  at  this  time  to 
the  advocates  of  peace,  the  so-called 
doves  in  cur  n'.idst.  who  brought  about 
this  very,  very  vehement  discussion  of 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  be- 
cause without  their  criticism  we  could 
not  have  reached  this  point  of  under- 
standing, generally  speaking,  with  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  could  have,  in  so  short  a  time,  brought 
the  people  to  a  point  where  they  more 
thoroughly  and  completely  seem  to  un- 
derstand just  what  it  is  we  are  attempting 
to  do.  I  believe  that  many  events  have 
aided  in  this  process.  I  believe  that  the 
"hard  hat"  demonstrations  in  New  York 
were  a  large  part  of  what  went  on.  I 
believe  these  patriotic  and  determined 
men  were  able  to  open  the  people's  eyes, 
figtiratively  and  literally.  I  believe  it 
amazed  the  American  people  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  to  see 
and  hear  about  150.000  laboring  men 
demonstrating  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
for  a  public  position  in  support  of  their 
President.  I  believe  it  was  a  shock  for 
many  to  find  unionized  working  men  out 
demonstrating  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent on  any  issue.  You  will  understand. 
I  am  siu-e.  that  for  the  past  30  years, 
Republicans  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  enemy  of  all  those  people  who  worked 
with  their  hands. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  fallacy  promul- 
gated in  the  days  of  the  depression  and 
the  days  of  P.D.R.  and  the  days  of  the 
WPA  and  so  forth.  These  were  the  days 
when  it  was  popular  to  downgrade  and 
to  cast  reflections  on  anybody  and  anv- 
thing  that  stood  forthrightly  for  the 
free  enterprise  system,  who  believed 
capitalism  could  still  work,  or  who  felt 
patriotism  was  not  beneath  them.  These 
were  the  days,  of  course,  when  we  began 
formiilating  the  permissiveness  and  the 
intellectual  approach  to  foreign  affairs 
wliich  has  encouraged  some  people  to 
believe  that  they  themselves,  if  possessed 
of  a  college  degree  or  several  college  de- 


grees, could  formulate  foreign  policy 
much  better  than  anybody  elected  to  do 
that  job  or  anyone  appointed  and  trained 
to  do  that  job  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  today  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  a  full-blown 
war  exists  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  deeply  in- 
volved. And  I  might  add.  again,  we  are 
involved  through  no  fault  of  any  Re- 
publican President.  But  we  are  involved 
and  we  are  involved  deeply  and  tragi- 
cally. The  problem  is  to  become  unin- 
vohed  in  a  way  which  will  serve  freedom 
best.  I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  doing  this.  I  believe  he  is  mak- 
ing progress  at  this,  and  I  believe  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  shows  more  signs  of 
progress  toward  a  successful  conclusion, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  than  ever 
before.  But  at  this  very  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  find  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  a  heated,  even  a  bitter, 
controversy  and  debate  over  whether  or 
not  we  should  pass  legislation  to  restrict 
the  Presidents  actions  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs:  whether  we  should  take  ac- 
tion, legislative  action,  that  is,  to  actually 
usurp  Presidential  and  executive  powers 
in  this  field  because  some  people  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  disagree  with 
the  way  the  President  is  handling  things. 

Now.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  Constitution.  However. 
I  do  revere  that  document  and  have  spent 
considerable  time  as  a  layman  studying 
it  and  trying  to  make  myself  familiar 
with  its  various  provisions.  In  that  docu- 
ment the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  entrusted  with  the  authority  to  declare 
war.  Now,  we  seem  here  today  to  be  try- 
ing to  clarify,  if  you  will,  in  a  legislative 
fashion,  just  where  congressional  powers 
begin  and  leave  off  and  where  executive 
powers  begin  and  leave  off  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  generally.  This  whole 
area  has  been  described  by  experts  as  a 
■'twilight  zone"  in  a  legal  sense:  as  a  zone 
which  is  not  carefully  defined  or  exactly 
laid  out. 

I  have  an  unhappy  feeling  when  we 
approach  this  particular  subject  in  any- 
thing but  a  constitutional  sense.  We  keep 
hearing  the  charge  that  the  President 
has  usiu-ped  congressional  warmaklng 
powers  under  the  Constitution.  We  keep 
hearing  the  statement  that  this  is  an 
imdeclared  war.  We  keep  hearing  the 
charge  that  the  President  has  over- 
reached his  power  and  that  action  by 
Congress  is  nece.ssary  to  put  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  that  such  Is  the  case  and  that 
a  clarification  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  under  the  Con- 
sitution  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs is  needed.  Then  I  propose,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  forget  this  business 
of  passing  amendments  and  tacking 
things  on  to  other  bills  and  proceed  In  a 
forthright  fashion.  If  people  in  this  body 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  acting  in  a  questionable  fashion, 
why  do  they  not  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  forever  clarify 
where  the  powers  of  Congress  begin  and 
leave  off  and  where  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  begin  and  leave  off  in  this  very, 
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very  important  field — a  field  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  very  security  and  future  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world?  Why 
do  we  not  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  this  field,  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  can  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  this  country  through  their 
legislatures  and  assemblies? 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  I  get 
an  unhappy  feeling  when  I  see  us  ap- 
proaching legislatively  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  in 
an  area  where  an  actual  state  of  a  war 
exists.  I  get  an  unhappy  feeling  that  we 
ar<i  here  not  only  limiting  or  attempting 
to  limit  the  ;.ower  of  the  executive,  but 
wf  are  in  effect  armounclng  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy  and  the  course  of  action  being 
followed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  time  or  that  it  is  ever  the  time 
when  we  are  conducting  armed  conflict 
with  an  enemj'  to  go  about  in  a  legisla- 
tive fashion  to  question  the  actions  of 
our  President  or  the  course  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. But  for  those  who  insist  on 
some  kind  of  action,  I  say  to  them  the 
only  kind  of  action  which  this  body  can 
take  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  fighting  men  Is 
an  action  which  will  have  the  effect  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  that  we  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  underwrite 
and  support  the  Executive  in  everything 
he  has  done.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, I  do  believe,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  Nor  do 
I  believe  it  can  be  done  through  the  more 
stringent  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
or  through  any  of  the  proposals  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

No,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  only 
something  that  would  underscore  the 
President's  action  with  approval  and 
then  try  and  accomplish  some  other  ob- 
jective connected  with  the  war  can  per- 
form properly  the  purpose  which  we 
have  before  us  today.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  to 
the  effect  that  no  limitation  upon  the 
President  voted  by  this  body  or  this  Con- 
gress shall  be  operative  during  any 
period  when  the  President  determines 
that  U.S.  nationals  or  citizens  are  being 
held  prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  Vietcong  forces  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  respect  I  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church)  question  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  as  to  why 
he  did  not  include  the  North  Vietnamese, 
the  Vietcong,  or  Laotians.  I  was  satis- 
fied with  the  Senator's  explanation  that 
we  are  talking  about  only  Cambodia  at 
the  present  time;  but  at  the  proper  time 
in  the  couise  of  this  debate  I  shall  call  up 
my  amendment  to  H.R.  15628  which 
states  in  effect  that — 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  the 
President  (1)  obtains  the  release  and  safe 
return  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  every  United  States  prisoner  of  war 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  (2) 
notifies  the  Ckjngress  that  the  provisions  of 
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clause    (1)    of    this    subsection    have    been 
satisfied. 

Getting  back  to  my  discussion  of  the 
question  on  Senator  Dole's  amendment, 
in  this  I  believe  we  would,  in  effect,  be 
telling  the  world  that  we  would  leave  the 
area  of  Cambodia  at  a  specific  time  pro- 
vided we  were  assured  that  there  were 
no  American  prisoners  of  war  being  left 
behind — and  I  Include  in  those  prisoners 
the  18  to  20  who,  the  morning  papers 
told  us,  had  disappeared  in  Cambodia. 

This  would  have  the  effect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe,  of  hastening  that  time 
when  we  can  get  some  kind  of  honest  and 
humane  action  from  our  Communist 
enemy  in  Southeast  Asia  on  the  1,500 
American  soldiers  and  fighting  men  who 
are  held  prisoners  in  that  area  of  war, 
those  prisoners  about  whom  we  can  ob- 
tain no  information  on  ways  and  means 
of  obtaining  their  release  and  about 
whom  we  can  get  no  details  on  their 
physical  well-being,  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  their  loved  ones  and  parents 
and  relatives. 

Therefore,  passage  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment, it  strikes  me,  would  accomplish  at 
least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  impressing 
further  upon  our  Communist  enemy  the 
fact  that  we  hold  the  welfare  of  those 
1,500  American  prisoners  as  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Dole 
amendment,  if  it  were  passed,  could  com- 
pletely alter  the  appearance  of  action 
taken  in  this  l)ody  as  it  relates  to  the 
President  and  his  authority  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Now,  I  imderstand,  Mr.  I>resident.  that 
if  this  particular  amendment,  about 
which  I  feel  very  personally  involved, 
should  happen  to  fail,  an  amendment  will 
be  proposed  by  Senator  Byrd.  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
which  states  that  nothing  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  shall  preclude  the 
President  from  taking  any  action  that 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  has- 
ten withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

While  I  would  prefer  the  Dole  amend- 
ment, I  would  not  object  to  the  Byrd 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Byrd  amendment  would  be 
one  way  of  saying  we  hope  the  President 
can  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can troops  on  the  June  30  deadline  which 
he  fixed  himself,  but  that  if  he  cannot  do 
that  he  may  take  any  action  that  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  any  action  he 
may  see  fit  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  effect,  I  say  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  nullify  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, and  that,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
would  be  all  to  the  best.  However,  sup- 
pose that  both  of  these  amendments  fall, 
Mr.  President.  Where  does  that  leave  us? 
That  leaves  us  confronted  with  a  legis- 
lative proposal  which  would  limit  the  op- 
tions of  the  President  in  a  specific  field 
of  foreign  relations;  namely,  Cambodia. 
This  proposal  does  not  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
either  adoption  would  be  injuiious  to  our 
national  interest. 

Now,  I  have  discussed  previously  the 


Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  I  like 
to  think  of  in  my  own  mind  as  the  Pul- 
bright  resolution,  giving  it  the  name  of 
its  author,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Hon- 
orable Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  sponsored  the 
resolution,  who  steered  it  through  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
who  insisted  in  its  adoption  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  behest  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  it  could  be 
the  case,  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was.  in  effect,  a  contingent  decla- 
ration of  war.  What  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  did  was  place  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  record  as  approving 
any  steps  the  President  felt  necessary  to 
take  to  protect  American  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia.  This,  in  effect,  handed 
the  President  all  the  powers  that  he 
needed  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in 
the  Indochina  war.  It  certainly  covers 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  with 
respect  to  Cambodia.  Now,  t)efore  we  be- 
gin tampering  too  seriously  with  the 
President's  powers  in  Southeast  Asia,  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  a 
number  of  important  questions.  The 
most  important  of  these  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  that:  Given  the  seriousness 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and 
given  the  authority  which  It  contains  for 
Presidential  action,  I  believe  it  behooves 
us  to  ask,  "Has  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ever  repealed  a  declara- 
tion of  war?"  Now,  while  we  are  think- 
ing that  one  over  I  have  another  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  It  is  this.  Has 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever 
declared  war  without  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Executive? 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  Mr.  President, 
the  man  who  is  elected  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  have  the  author- 
ity to  act  in  such  a  situation,  must  have 
the  authority  to  do  things  to  protect  the 
entire  Nation  as  well  as  our  fighting  men 
without  the  necessity  of  going  through 
the  congressional  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  not  be  an  expert 
in  this  particular  field  but  I  have  an  in- 
teresting and  authoritative  source  of 
reference  for  my  last  statement.  I  am 
speaking  of  Chairman  Fttlbright  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
who  claimed  in  an  article  in  the  Cornell 
Law  Quarterly,  fall.  1961,  that  "the 
source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy  un- 
der our  system  is  Presidential  power." 

I  believe  it  might  serve  us  well  to  con- 
sider more  fully  the  Foreign  Relation 
chairman's  attitude  on  this  important 
question  in  1961.  I  quote  him  directly: 

The  pre-eminence  of  Presidential  leader- 
ship overrides  the  most  logical  and  Ingenious 
admlnlstratlTe  and  organisational  schemes. 
The  essence  of  our  "policymaking  machin- 
ery" and  of  the  "decisionmaking  process" — 
concepts  of  current  vog^e  in  the  academic 
world — Is  the  President  himself  who  is 
neither  a  machine  nor  a  process,  but  a  living 
bimian  bei;^  whose  effectiveness  Is  prin- 
cipally a  function  of  our  own  knowledge, 
wisdom,  vision,  and  authority.  It  Lb  not 
within  our  powers  to  confer  wisdom  or  per- 
ception on  the  Presidential  pwrson.  It  ia  with- 
in our  power  to  grant  or  deny  him  authority. 
It  Is  my  contention  that  for  the  existing 
requirements   of    American    foreign    policy 
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we  have  hobbled  the  President  by  too  nig- 
gardly a  grant  of  power  . . . 

Senator  PrrLBMCHT  went  on  to  explain 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
devise  policies  oriented  to  a  clear  and 
definite  conception  of  national  Interest 
"through  a  system  in  which  power  and 
responsibility  for  foreign  policy  are 
'shared  and  overlapping.' " 

Mr.  PtTLBRicHT  continued: 

Policies  thus  evolved  are  likely  to  b«  111- 
coordlnated.  short-ranged,  and  often  unsuc- 
cessful, while  the  responsibility  for  failure 
Is  placed  squarely  on  the  President,  neither 
•'shared"  nor  "overlapping." 

Further  on  in  this  same  article  Chair- 
man FuLBRiGHT  pointed  out  that  while 
Congress  has  many  powers  under  the 
Constitution  having  to  do  with  foreign 
affairs,  they  do  not  enable  the  Congress 
to  initiate  or  shape  foreign  policy. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  answer 
one  of  my  earlier  questions.  While  under 
the  Constitution  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  to  declare  war,  it  has  never  exer- 
cised this  power  except  as  a  consequence 
of  a  President's  acts  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

And.  according  to  the  Historical 
Studies  Di\ision  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  President,  historically  and 
without  the  prior  approval  of  Congress, 
has  repeatedly  utilized  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country  in  response  to  an  imme- 
diate military  situation. 

In  fact,  if  my  memory  is  right,  this 
country  has  had  137  military  engage- 
ments which  ranged  from  that  to  war. 
and  we  have  had  five  declarations  of 
war— The  War  of  1812,  the  Spanish 
American  War,  World  War  I,  the  dec- 
laration against  Germany  and  another 
declaration  against  Japan  in  World 
War  n. 

As  Commander  In  Chief,  he  has  full 
control  over  the  use  of  American  Armed 
Forces,  and  he  may  on  his  own  author- 
ity cwnmit  them  to  action  beyond  our 
borders  to  protect  the  national  interests 
of  this  country.  That  at  least  is  the  way 
the  State  Department  views  the  twilight 
zone  in  constitutional  powers.  I  suggest 
that  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
alter  tliat  concept  would  do  well  to  pur- 
sue their  objective  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  That  is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  S.  1519. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1519>  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that 
library    and    Information    services    adequate 


to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  essential  to  achieve  na- 
tional goals  and  to  utilize  most  effectively 
the  Nation's  educational  resources  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  agencies  In  assuring  optliniun  pro- 
vision of  such  services. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  as  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch,  a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

Sec.  4  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  necessary  administrative  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  rep>ortlng,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  for  which  payment  shall 
be  made  In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement, 
from  funds  of  the  Commission  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  over- 
all plans  for.  and  advising  the  appropriate 
governments  and  agencies  on,  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  2.  In  carrying  out  that  re- 
sponsibility, the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  implementation  of  national  policy  by 
such  statements,  presentations,  and  reports 
as  It  deems  appropriate: 

(2)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
fo  the  library  and  informational  needs  of  the 
NaUon.  including  the  special  library  and  In- 
formational needs  of  the  economically,  so- 
cially, or  culturally  deprived,  and  the  means 
by  which  these  needs  may  be  met  through 
Information  centers,  through  the  libraries  of 
elementary  eind  secondary  schools  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  through 
pubUc,  research,  special,  and  other  types  of 
libraries; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacies  and  deficien- 
cies of  current  library  and  Information  re- 
souixes  and  evaluate  tiie  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent library  and  Information  science  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  na- 
tional Ubrary  and  Informational  needs  and 
for  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels,  taking  Into  con- 
slderaUon  all  of  the  library  and  Informa- 
tional resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet  these 
needs; 

(5)  promote  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities which  will  extend  and  improve  the 
Nations  library  and  Information-handling 
capability  as  essential  links  In  the  national 
communications  networks; 

(6)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress (not  later  than  January  1  of  each  year) 
a  report  on  Its  activities  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

(7)  make  and  publish  such  additional  re- 
ports as  It  deems  to  be  necessary,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  repwrts  of  consultants, 
transcripts  of  testimony,  summary  reports 
and  reports  of  other  Commission  findings, 
studies,  and  recommendations. 

(8)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  Federal  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of  Its 
functions  under  subsection  (a)  and  to  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  such  reports,  findings, 
studies,  and  records  as  It  deems  appropriate 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  further  authorized 
to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are, 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law,  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 


President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Five  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  professional  librarians 
or  Information  specialists,  and  the  remainder 
sliall  be  persons  having  special  competence 
or  interest  In  the  needs  of  our  society  for  li- 
brary and  information  services.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Ciialrman  of  the 
Commission.  The  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  five  years,  except 
that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  office  of  Uie  members 
first  appointed  shall  commence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  expire 
three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(2)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Chairman,  but 
not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
I>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermittently  In 
the  Government  service. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  such  pro- 
fessional and  technical  {>ersonnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  p>roctire.  without 
regard  to  the  clvU  service  or  classification 
laws,  temporary  and  Intermittent  services  of 
such  personnel  as  Is  necessary  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltlme,  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  (Tode,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  sucn  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpKJses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1519  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagi-eeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEDCER  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 
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ORDER  AUTHORIZING  STAR  PRINT 
OP  S.  3848 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print 
be  made  of  S.  3848,  to  correct  certain  in- 
advertent typographical  errors  and  omis- 
sions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franz  Charles 
Feldmeier;  and 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Harry  Martin. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3339)  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  fix  the  subscription 
price  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  distinct  pleasure  to  be 
on  the  campus  this  past  weekend  for 
commencement  exercises  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  at  Laramie. 

The  message  given  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1970  by  Wyoming  Governor 
Stanley  Hathaway  was  most  important 
and  significant.  I  take  this  means,  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  to  share  it  with 
Senators  and  other  interested  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Gov.  Stanley  Hathaway 

A  renowned  student  of  youth,  Erik  E^rlk- 
son,  has  noted  that  young  and  old  alike 
achieve  mutal  resjject  when,  as  Erlkson  put 
It,  "Society  recognizes  the  yoxing  Individual 
as  a  bearer  of  fresh  energy,  and  the  youth 
recognizes  society  as  a  living  process  which 
Inspires  loyalty  as  It  receives  It,  maintains 
allegiance  as  It  extracts  It,  honors  con- 
fidence as  it  demands  It." 

I  don't  believe  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
our  society  today  follows  that  philosophy. 

In  the  existing  atmosphere  of  polariza- 
tion and  alienation  across  this  country, 
youth,  all  too  often  is  suspect — and  con- 
versely youth  too  often  falls  to  lend  loyalty 
and  allegiance  to  society  or  Inspire  society 


to  reciprocate.  That,  of  course.  Is  the  result 
of  polarization. 

In  recent  times  this  alienation  and  polar- 
ization has  had  a  very  real — and,  at  times, 
very  tragic  Impact  upon  American  tmlver- 
sltles. 

Student,  and,  often,  faculty  revolt  against 
authority — the  so-called  "establishment" — 
or  to  use  the  currently  popular  phrase,  the 
"system"  which  dissidents  believe  rule  aca- 
demla — Is  not  a  problem  confined  to  the 
campus. 

Student  unrest — like  the  dissatisfaction 
found  everywhere  in  our  society,  cannot  be 
categorized  as  the  result  of  any  one  cause — 
nor  Is  there  any  single  solution. 

The  Qisruptlons  scarring  America  today 
are  symptomatic  of  deep-rooted  problems 
within  a  society  which  has  reached  the 
heights  of  technology  and  come  face  to  lace 
with  a  situation  which  may  be  analagous  to 
that  of  the  agriculturist  whose  fields  and 
crops  vrtn  blue  ribbons — but  who  has  dif- 
ficulty cleaning  and  Improving  his  own 
backyard. 

And  this  applies  too,  I  think,  to  otir  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning — In  their  ca- 
pacity as  vital  extensions  of  our  total 
society. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  nationwide 
student  activism  the  question  of  academic 
freedom  has  been  debated. 

As  with  all  matters — there  are  various 
answers  preferred.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer 
any  concrete  definition  of  academic  freedom. 
However.  I  do  feel  that  in  pursuing  their 
historic  role — one  which  has  resulted  in 
many  benefits  to  mankind — as  critics,  think- 
ers, activists — pioneers.  If  you  will — students 
and  some  members  of  umverslty  and  college 
faculties  have  contributed  to  and  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  polarization  threatening  to 
split  this  nation  Into  opposing  camps. 

And — they  are  certainly  not  deserving  of 
the  entire  blame  for  this. 

Americans  everywhere  must  renew  their 
support  for  and  acceptance  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent— acknowledge  the  right  of  students — 
of  every  American — to  pursue  this  peaceful 
course  In  attempting  to  bring  about  con- 
structive change.  All  of  us — whether  or  not 
we  are  or  consider  ourselves  to  be  numbered 
among  the  so-called  "silent  majority" — must 
call  upon  our  abilities  to  distinguished  be- 
tween the  type  of  dissent  successfully  uti- 
lized from  the  first  days  of  this  nation  as 
a  means  of  gaining  support  for  necessary 
change — as  opposed  to  violent,  deliberately 
destructive  disruption. 

It  is  as  vitally  Important  that — for  their 
part — students  accept  the  validity  of  the 
basic  structure  of  the  American  political 
system — that  in  their  desire  to  Improve  Its 
ability  to  activate  performance  of  its  pro- 
fessed Idesfls,  they  avoid  violent  tactics  which 
will  only  prove  again  that  violence  feeds 
upon  Itself — and  grows. 

If  the  academic  offerings  of  universities 
and  colleges  must  be  made  more  relevant  to 
today's  world — as  many  campus  spokesmen 
maintain — and,  I  think,  as  many  university 
administrations  and  faculty  are  endeavoring 
to  achieve — by  the  same  token  dissidents 
must  recognize  that  a  burned-out  campus 
complex  Is  relevant  to  nothing  progressive 
or  beneficial  to  humanity — that  a  university, 
should  it  be  allowed  to  fill  the  role  of  sanc- 
tuary for  violent  individuals  of  any  political 
or  philosophical  p>ersuaslon,  would  be  rele- 
vant only  to  violence,  death  and  destruction. 
The  relevancy  of  our  educational  system 
should  be  to  the  America  we  are  determined 
to  build  and  maintain — agreement  on  the 
kind  of  country  we  should  be  determined  to 
build  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
kind  of  debate  and  reasonable  demonstration 
of  worth  our  universities  have  been  noted 
for. 

Academic  freedom  Is  not  going  to  be  pre- 
served— nor  can  It  be  purchased  by — gaso- 
line bombs  and  rocks  and  riot  squads. 


Academic  freedom  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the 
freedom  of  faculty  and  students  to  teach, 
learn,  think  new  thoughts,  Innovate  and 
experiment,  dissent  constructively  agsilnst 
established  or  existing  local,  state,  national 
and  world  policies  and  conditions,  and  to 
take  non-violent  action  through  educa- 
tional, legal,  political  or  civic  or  religious 
channels  to  achieve  beneficial  change.  This 
has  been  done  before — it  can  be  done  again. 

Communication — sincere,  consistent,  ob- 
jective llcUson  between  youth  and  the  older 
generation — universities  and  local  and  state 
government — can,  I  believe,  contribute  to  the 
challenge  we  face  in  protecting  the  processes 
which  we  describe  as  academic  freedom — to 
achieve  the  goals  set  forth  In  the  statement 
by  Erik  Erlkson  with  which  I  opened  these 
remarks. 

Government  officials  can  do  much  to  aid 
the  public  in  recognizing  the  difference  be- 
tween peaceful  opposition  and  dissent  and 
violent  disruption — between  the  non-oon- 
formlty  of  those  opposed  to  what  they  view 
as  the  Inability  of  the  system  to  "practice 
what  It  preaches" — and  the  terror  tactics  of 
extremists. 

In  the  meantime — and  I  address  this  to 
all  of  us  here  today — I  believe  an  effective 
way  for  us  to  help  reduce  unrest  on  the 
campuses  and  In  the  streets — as  stated  by 
the  President's  Special  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence In  America — U  to  focus  on  the  un- 
finished task  of  striving  toward  the  goals  of 
human  life  that  all  of  vis  share  and  that 
young  people — and,  I  might  add — any  tnily 
concerned  individual — admire  and  reepect. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  THE  VET- 
ERANS OP  FOREIGN  WARS,  AND 
THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  to  again  briefly  commend  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  for  their 
service  as  pwitriots  to  this  country.  Iwth 
while  they  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  and  in  their  effective  vet- 
erans' organizations. 

The  Legion  and  the  VFW,  through 
statements  by  their  respective  com- 
manded, J.  Milton  Patrick  and  Ray  Gal- 
lagher, have  strongly  supported  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  wise  and  courageous  deci- 
sions concerning  Cambodia,  suid  the 
American  troops  who  are  serving  our 
country  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  in  an  editorial  of  May  21  en- 
titled "Senator  McGovem's  Outburst," 
defended  the  right  of  these  veterans'  or- 
ganizations to  support  our  President.  The 
editorial  points  out  that  it  definitely  is 
the  right  of  "the  representatives  of  this 
country's  two  biggest  veterans'  organiza- 
tions to  speak  out  on  this  issue  that 
affects  the  entire  country." 

It  further  states  that  the  two  com- 
manders "both  were  given  the  mandate 
for  their  declarations  of  policy  by  their 
national  executive  committees." 

The  article  notes  that — 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  veterans'  groups 
to  speak  out  on  these  issues  and  not  rele- 
gate their  roles  In  the  nation's  life  merely 
to  begging  handouts  from  ConfgFeai. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  some  have  chosen  to 
doubt  that  there  is  a  silent  majority  In 
the  United  States  that  supports  our 
President,  this  Nation,  and  what  It  stands 
for.  Some  have  criticized  the  majority 
because  it  has  been  silent,  and  now  that 
the  voices  of  the  so-called  silent  majority 
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are  beginning  to  be  heard,  and  heard 
clearly.  I  believe  that  this  is  highly  com- 
mendable and  that  these  voices  are  due 
pra'se  rather  than  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tribune  editorial  he  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENATOB     McGOVDUT'S     OtTTBCRST 

The  Indictment  by  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  national  com- 
manders of  those  senators  seeking  to  tie 
F^eeident  Nixon's  hands  In  the  Cambodian 
ofjeratlon  apparently  hit  the  bullseye. 

One  of  the  targets.  Sen.  George  McGovern. 
D..  SJ>.,  denounced  Legion  Commander  J. 
Milton  Patrick  and  VFW  Commander  Ray 
OaUagher  in  a  Senate  floor  speech  and  de- 
manded that  they  "quit  playing  politics  with 
the  veterans  organizations  and  betraying  the 
best  interests  of  U.S.  veterans." 

McGovern  especially  singled  out  Oailagher 
In  bis  attack,  which  was  an  Ironic  develop- 
ment because  Gallagher  campaigned  for  the 
senator  in  the  latter's  successful  re-election 
effort  two  years  ago. 

Said  McGovern:  "These  fellows  claim  to 
be  speaking  for  more  than  6,000,000  members 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  VFW.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  both  of  these  organizations 
for  25  years,  and  neither  Patrick  nor  Gal- 
lagher speaks  for  me.  Nor  do  they  speak  for 
large  numbers  of  combat  GI's  who  have  com- 
municated their  views  to  me  and  other 
senators. 

"I  regard  the  views  of  these  self-styled  for- 
eign policy  experts  as  nonsense  that  no  rea- 
sonable person  would  give  a  second  thought," 
•aid  McGovern.  "Let  them  extol  the  virtues 
of  the  Nixon  foreign  policy  If  they  wish.  Let 
them  distribute  their  political  propaganda 
in  the  Senate  I>re68  Gallery  escorted  by  the 
Republican  floor  leader,  if  they  wish.  But 
they  ought  to  take  off  their  veterans  orga- 
nization caps  when  they  stop  speaking  for 
veterans  and  begin  playing  politics." 

McGovern  also  hinted  that  if  the  two  vet- 
erans organization  leaders  didn't  "stop  play- 
ing politics"  their  organizations  might  suffer 
In  efforts  to  "secure  bipartisan  support  for 
veterans  programs." 

In  his  and  his  fellow  senators'  efforts  to  im- 
pede the  Vietnam  war  effort,  however.  Sen- 
ator McOovem  along  with  Senators  Church, 
Cooper,  Pulbrtght  and  others  presume  to 
speak  out  not  only  for  their  own  constit- 
uencies but  also  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; it  Is  proper.  In  McGovern's  one-sided 
views,  for  himself  and  for  the  other  senators 
to  "play  politics"  with  the  war,  but  It  is 
somehow  wrong  for  the  representatives  of 
this  cotintry's  two  biggest  veterans'  orga- 
nizations to  speak  out  on  this  Issue  that  af- 
fects the  entire  country. 

This  suggests  McGovern  believes  no  one  has 
the  right  to  speak  on  foreign  policy  but  these 
senators:  that  he  would  deny  the  Legion  and 
VPW  leaders  the  right  to  enter  the  nation's 
debate  on  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  He  says 
the  two  commanders  speak  only  for  them- 
selves but  he  either  does  not  know  or  refuses 
to  recognize  that  both  were  given  the  man- 
date for  their  declarations  of  policy  by  their 
national  executive  committees.  In  the 
Legion's  case,  so  we  are  told  by  one  of  this 
states  two  representatives  on  this  board,  this 
Involves  106  members  who  unanimously 
voted  their  approval  of  resolutions  from 
which  Commander  Patrick  spoke  when  he 
and  Gallagher  uttered  their  charges  against 
McGovern  and  the  other  senators  whom  they 
listed. 

McGovern  has  said  that  as  a  member  of 
both  the  Legion  and  vyw  neither  of  the  two 
national  commanders  speaks  for  him;  but  it 
must  be  presumed  that  in  his  and  the  other 
dove  senators'  attacks  on  the  Nixon  Adminis- 


tration's Vietnam  policy,  these  senators  do 
not  speak  for  a  majority  of  Ajmericans  In- 
cluding many  of  their  constituents  In  their 
respective  states. 

It  is  these  senators  who  have  been  reck- 
lessly playing  politics,  not  the  Legion  and 
vrw  commanders,  and  they  have  been  doing 
so  with  the  life  of  this  country;  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  veterans'  grouj>s  to  speak  out  on 
these  Issues  and  not  relegate  their  roles  In 
the  nation's  life  merely  to  begging  handouts 
from  Congress,  as  McGovern  so  contemptu- 
ously suggests. 

It  is  probable  that  In  his  bitter,  emotional 
outburst.  McGovern  betrays  the  fear  that  he 
has  alienated  himself  from  the  people  who 
elected  him. 

There  ultimately  must  come  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  these  senators  and  It  is  then 
that  we  will  see  who  really  plays  politics. 


GREETINGS  FROM   FORMER  SENA- 
TOR  CARL   HAYDEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  was  my 
pleasure  this  past  weekend  to  have  paid 
a  visit  to  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  and  I  wish  to  report  that  he 
is  in  fine  health.  He  comes  to  his  ofiBce  at 
Arizona  State  University.  In  the  Hayden 
Library.  4  days  a  week,  and  spends  the 
afternoon  working.  He  asked  me  to  con- 
vey to  all  his  former  colleagues  in  this 
bodi'  his  very  best  wishes  and  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  what  we  are  doing  here. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  17,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Time  for 
U.S.  Revenue  Sharing."  The  editorial  is 
an  excellent  statement  in  support  of  the 
concept  or  revenue  sharing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time   for  U.S.  Rzvknu*  Sharing 

(Issue:  Given  the  taxpayers'  revolt  at  local 
and  state  levels,  has  the  time  come  for 
action  on  federal  revenue  sharing?) 

In  California  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
the  taxpayers'  rebellion  haa  reached  the 
point  that  a  high  proportion  of  pro{X)sed 
bond  Issues  and  tax  overrides  are  being  shot 
down  by  the  voters. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  any  lessening  of 
demand  for  public  services. 

People  want  better  schools  and  transit 
systems,  and  they  are  beginning  to  Insist 
on  more  urgent  attention  to  environmental 
problems.  They  balk,  however,  at  paying  the 
freight  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 

Resistance  Is  particularly  strong  to  further 
Increases  In  the  property  tax.  which  is  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  available  to  local 
governments. 

Obviously,  the  answer  to  the  growing  crisis 
In  state  and  local  government  must  be  sought 
prlmarUy  at  the  state  and  local  level.  But 
there  is  a  lot  that  Congress  can  do  to  belp> — 
and  it  Is  high  time  that  it  did  so. 

The  flrst  step  should  be  enactment  of 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposal. 

Under  this  measure,  which  Is  now  stalled 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  take  over  a  greater 
share  of  the  welfare  btuden.  And  It  Is  soar- 
ing welfare  ooets,  remember,  which  are  the 
main  reason  for  the  prospective  Jump  In 
Los  Angeles  County's  property  tax  rate. 

Even  more  Imperative,  however.  Is  favor- 
able congressional  action  on  federal  revenue 
sharing. 


Under  the  propoeal  submitted  last  fall  by 
the  Administration,  a  certain  percentage  of 
federal  income  tax  collections  would  auto- 
matically be  transferred  each  year  to  the 
states.  The  states,  in  turn,  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pass  on  a  substantial  chunk  to  local 
governments. 

Only  $500  million  would  be  Involved  the 
flrst  year.  But  by  mid- 1975  the  appropriation 
for  revenue  sharing  would  reach  $5  billion — ■ 
of  which  approximately  11 ''c  would  come  to 
California,  by  current  estimates. 

There  Is  no  reason,  as  Administration 
spokesmen  have  pointed  out.  that  far  greater 
resources  could  not  be  transferred  If  the 
plan  lives  up  to  expectations. 

John  G.  Veneman,  Undersecretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  observes  that 
education,  which  consistently  takes  more 
than  two-flfths  of  all  state  and  local  reve- 
nues, should  be  "the  major  beneflclary  of 
the  new  funds." 

The  case  for  revenue  sharing  is  built  on 
the  proposition  that  we  currently  have  a 
"fiscal  mismatch."  Our  gravest  and  most  ex- 
pensive problems  tend  to  be  at  the  local 
and  state  level,  whUe  our  most  efficient  rev- 
enue-producing machinery  Is  at  the  federal 
level. 

Washington  has  not  been  oblivious  to  the 
problem.  Federal  assistance  to  local  and  state 
governments,  through  grants-in-aid  for  spe- 
cific ptirposes,  is  now  running  $28  billion  a 
year — more  than  a  quarter  of  all  domestic 
federal  spending. 

These  programs,  however,  are  threatening 
to  strangle  In  their  own  red  tape  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

Instead  of  going  farther  down  that  road, 
there  is  strong  support  among  the  nation's 
governors  and  mayors  ( Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat) for  a  system  of  revenue  sharing  which 
would  allow  state  and  local  governments  to 
decide  for  themselves  how  the  money  should 
be  sp>ent. 

Mr.  Nixon's  approach  seems  eminently 
sensible;  Sen.  Edmxind  Muskle  of  Maine  and 
other  Democrats  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  they  believe  would  be  better. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  look  at  alternative  approaches 
and  come  up  with  a  bill  which  will  embody 
the  best  featiires  of  each. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  strong  support 
for  revenue  sharing  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  committee  shows  no  Interest  in  the 
matter. 

Partly  this  is  because  of  an  overloaded 
calendar.  But  mostly  it  is  because  of  a  dis- 
tinct lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  and  Rep.  John 
W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  committee's 
ranking  Republican. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they,  and  a 
lot  of  other  congressmen,  see  no  point  in  let- 
ting governors  and  mayors  get  the  credit  for 
spending  money  raised  by  Congress. 

This  may  make  political  sense  of  a  sort, 
but  It  is  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Californlans  should  let  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives know  they  expect  their  help  in 
persuading  the  congressional  leadership  that 
federal  revenue  sharing  is  too  urgent  a  mat- 
ter to  be  left  on  the  back  burner. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  an  amendment  which 
we  could  dispose  of  this  afternoon.  I 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  lim- 
itation if  the  leadership  wants  to  act 
on  it,  with  no  vote  today.  I  will  be  guided 
entirely  by  their  reasoning. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Dole> 
has  indicated  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yesterday  the  Sena- 
tor submitted  the  amendment.  He  In- 
dicated that  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  bill  itself.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
basic  amendments  that  could  come  up. 
Although  the  leadership  is  in  favor  of 
an  early  vote  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
since  it  is  such  a  basic  and  fundamental 
amendment  there  are  those  who  have  in- 
dicated that  they  need  time  to  study  the 
Senator's  proposal  and  objection  would 
be  made  If  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment were  to  be  propounded  to  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Delaware's 
amendment  Is  so  basic  and  fundamental, 
I  know  that  Senators  would  be  interested 
In  studying  it  first.  I  am  sure  that  If  the 
Senator  wanted  to  comment  on  It  today 
and  put  information  in  the  Record  on  it, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish 
to  give  it  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  at  some  length 
the  other  day.  I  understand  there  is  some 
agreement  as  to  what  comes  after  the 
vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  on  tomor- 
row. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  have 
joined  in  an  amendment,  and  after  that 
is  disposed  of,  perhaps  we  could  have  an 
agreement  that  my  amendment  would  be 
taken  up  in  order  at  that  time. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing. In  conversation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  that  he  ex- 
pects it  would  take  some  time  for  dis- 
position of  his  amendment.  I  would  feel 
at  least  that  we  should  get  started  on 
that. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments that  I  am  aware  of.  There  are  at 
least  12  to  15.  A  number  of  them  which 
have  been  introduced  will  be  called  up. 

I  suggest  we  follow  the  usual  proce- 
dure. I  do  not  feel  that  tonight  we  could 
enter  into  any  additional  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  Certainly,  not  with- 
out the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  be- 
ing present  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  not 
press  the  amendment.  I  merely  am  try- 
ing to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  been  here  for  2  days  now 
with  no  action  taken  on  any  amend- 
ments. I  was  hoping,  and  other  Senators 
were  hoping,  that  we  could  have  a  vote 
on  this  and  clear  up  the  amendments.  I 
shall  be  guided  by  the  desires  of  the  lead- 
ership, if  he  wishes  to  carry  it  over  an- 
other day  with  no  votes. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  What  is  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
hoped  we  could  accept  the  committee 
amendments  first  which  is  the  regular 
order.  This  was  originally  proposed  by 
the  leadership,  but  it  was  obejcted  to.  So 
we  voted  separately  on  the  first  two  sec- 
tions and  are  now  considering  the  third. 
Disposing  of  the  committee  amendments 
in  an  orderly  fashion  is  the  best  proce- 
dure to  be  followed.  The  leadership  ori 
this  side  has  been  hoping  that  we  could 
get  early  action  on  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment — on  the  whole  bill,  for  that 
matter,  and  we  will  take  every  step  we 
can  to  bring  about  early  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
cooperate  with  the  leadership.  I  real- 
ize, since  the  amendment  I  have  deals 
with  the  major  bill  itself  that,  general- 
ly speaking,  the  committee  amendments 
take  priority  and  that  it  would  take 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  or- 
der. I  would  hope  that  such  imantmous 
consent  would  be  granted  so  that  we 
could  expedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  we  will  proceed  later. 

I  will  say  now  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  do 
provide  many  ways  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective. There  is  a  way  I  can  get  this  to 
vote  even  before  the  committee  amend- 
ments, although  it  would  be  more  or- 
derly to  do  it  the  other  way.  But  we  are 
going  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  rules  are  avail- 
able, certainly,  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  as  they  are  to  all 
Senators.  There  has  been  objection  filed. 
Since  there  has  been  objection  filed  I 


would  have  to  object  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  proceed  now  to 
consideration  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  record  of 
the  proposed  measure  my  friend  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMS)  will  offer,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  he  make  his  state- 
ment at  the  time  we  meet  here  on  to- 
morrow EUid  perhaps  after  the  vote  is 
taken. 

A  great  many  Members  are  away. 
Some  of  them  are  away  in  their  States, 
where  they  are  candidates  for  reelection. 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  Is  a  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, is  away  today,  but  he  will  be  back 
tomorrow.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  is  coming  back  from  Ver- 
mont. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  tomorrow  we 
will  be  able  to  have  some  debate  on  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  As  it  is  the 
first  vote  of  significance,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  if  we  used  tomorrow 
morning  for  debate  upon  that  subject. 
I  say  that  with  all  deference  to  and  with 
great  respect  for  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  was  only  suggesting 
that  we  bring  it  up  this  afternoon  and 
dispose  of  it  this  afternoon.  I  will  say 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered, to  make  the  record  straight,  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  adversely,  nor  does 
it  support  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. It  is  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  It  does  not  deal  with  that  subject 
at  all. 

I  think  that  the  leadership — some  of  it 
on  the  other  side — I  am  not  too  sure — 
I  understood  that  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  would  have  no  objection  to 
doing  this.  But  I  will  take  this  up  to- 
morrow and  see  if  we  can  reach  agree- 
ment. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  Al/L. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  June  3, 
1970,  at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai^,  June  2,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  wmiam  Gillies  Kalaldjian,  the 
Bedford  Park  Congregational  Church, 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  in  our  abundant  and 
beautiful  Nation,  we  pause  in  prayer  to 
recognize  Thy  presence.  We  have  so 
much  to  be  grateful  for  and  yet  we  have 
not  shown  enough  respect  for  You  nor 
enough  reverence  for  life. 


Recognizing  that  we  are  all  made  In 
Your  image,  we  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
trust  and  faith  You  placed  in  us,  making 
us  different  from  all  other  living  things. 

We  have  fallen  short  of  the  purpose  of 
spiritual  ecology.  Failure  to  understand 
the  relationship  of  the  human  soul  to  its 
spiritual  environment  and  motivation  has 
all  but  destroyed  our  national  purpose. 

We  pray  this  House  of  Representatives 
will  bring  this  Nation  together  In  a  new 


unity  of  purpose,  placing  the  total  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  above  each  and  every 
group  that  seeks  a  lesser  purpose.  We 
pray  O  God,  that  no  man  or  group  will 
be  above  the  law  nor  beneath  it.  Help 
this  Congress  to  recognize  that  our  Na- 
tion's basic  problem  is  conduct,  not 
color,  and  it  is  seen  in  crime  rates,  the 
family  life  crisis,  the  educational  crisis, 
the  high  death  rate  on  our  highways,  the 
tragic    problems    of    alcoholism,    dnig 
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abuse,  and  child  abuse,  and  the  dreadful 
failure  of  our  correctional  institutions  to 
change  lives. 

Help  Congress  with  Thy  help  O  God, 
to  heal  America.  Help  them  to  work  for 
unity,  for  mutual  respect,  for  self -disci- 
pline, for  respect  of  persons  as  well  as 
respect  for  property,  and  above  all,  help 
the  adult  world  of  every  race  and  creed 
to  give  our  youth  an  example  of  good 
stewardship  in  a  mature  and  responsible 
fashion.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  21,  1970: 

H  R.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poeltlon  of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  tJmatUla  Indian  Bes- 
erva'lon; 

H  R.  10106.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  definition 
of  the  term  "child"  to  recognize  an  adopted 
child  of  a  veteran  as  a  dependent  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  an  Interlocutory  decree, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  dependent 
children  of  deceased  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  15694.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 
On  May  22.  1970: 

H.R  4869.  An  act  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the  Hopl 
Indian  Tribe   of   the   State  of   Arizona; 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970.  1971.  and  1972.  and  for  other  purpyoses; 
and 

HH.  15980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions In  the  retirement  benefits  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teachers  and 
other  educational  employeee.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  J.  KA- 
LAIDJIAN.  PASTOR  OP  THE  BED- 
FORD PARK  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  IN  THE  BRONX 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  House  was  offered  today  by 
my  close  and  highly  respected  friend,  the 
Reverend  William  J.  Kalaidjian,  pastor 
of  the  Bedford  Park  Congregational 
Church  located  m  my  district  in  the 
Bronx. 

I  am  particularly  proud  and  happy 
that  Reverend  Kalaidjian  accepted  my 
invitation  to  come  to  our  Capital  on  this 
occasion  for  several  reasons. 


First,  I  am  proud  because  Bill  Kalaid- 
jian is  a  truly  outstanding  human  being 
who  is  well  known  in  New  York  for  his 
sincere  dedication  to  community  civic 
and  humane  causes  as  well  as  for  his 
spiritual  guidance  and  leadership.  For 
more  than  13  years,  while  tending  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  congregation,  he  has 
served  in  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment as  official  chaplain  with  the 
rank  of  inspector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  repeat  the 
enormous  responsibility  Reverend  Ka- 
laidjian assigned  himself  when,  in  1957, 
he  accepted  this  sensitive  position.  Ever 
since,  the  demands  made  upon  a  New 
York  City  Police  Department  chaplain 
have  multiplied  many  times  over.  The 
spiritual  drain  on  our  policemen  in  New 
York  City  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
Nation,  has  been  of  serious  concern  to 
Reverend  Kalaidjian. 

He  is  devoting  a  good  portion  of  his 
time  maintaining  the  faith  of  our  be- 
leaguered policemen.  While  this  is  no 
small  task,  his  inspiring  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  many  times  over  by  the 
spiritual  and  moral  response  of  our  po- 
lice officers  in  New  York  City  especially 
in  times  of  serious  crises.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Reverend  Kalaidjian  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  men  who,  of  late  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  been  looked  upon  by 
many  as  mere  automatons  in  our  society. 
As  head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Chaplains,  he  is  promoting  the 
same  kind  of  spiritual  leadership  for  po- 
lice organizations  across  the  Nation  and 
the  police  institutions  of  America  will 
be  significantly  enhanced  by  his  influ- 
ence. 

Reverend  Kalaidjian's  civic  involve- 
ment has  also  caused  him  to  be  an  effec- 
tive leader  in  the  field  of  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children — an  area  that  un- 
fortunately must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  in  our  modern  yet  some- 
times morbid  world.  As  the  president  of 
the  Bronx  Cotmty  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Reverend 
Kalaidjian  has  come  to  know  the  many 
numbers  and  kinds  of  child  tragedies 
wrought  by  human  frailties.  His  work 
with  the  society  has  earned  him  a  repu- 
tation that  exemplifies  his  deep  concern 
for  his  fellow  man.  Programs  developed 
under  his  strong  guidance  and  direction 
have  been  tremendously  effective  In  pre- 
venting child  maltreatment  and  abuse 
from  running  rsunpant  in  our  commu- 
nity. Because  of  his  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  this  field.  I  personally  wel- 
come his  counsel  in  the  further  develop- 
ment and  refinement  of  my  own  child 
abuse  legislation  now  before  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Rev.  William  J.  Kalaid- 
jian is  not  a  newcomer  to  our  House  nor 
to  the  Senate.  In  1967  he  delivered  the 
opening  prayer  here  at  the  invitation  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York  City.  Con- 
gressman Bingham.  In  1968.  Bill  Kalaid- 
jian delivered  the  prayer  in  the  Senate 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  Today,  I  am  honored 
by  Reverend  Kalaidjian's  appearance 
and  I  extend  to  him  my  own  grateful 
thanks  and  the  warm  welcome  of  the 
New  York  City  congressional  delegation. 


TRIBUTE  TO   THE  REVEREND 
WILLIAM  G.  KALAIDJIAN 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacgi),  in  regard 
to  the  Reverend  WUliam  J.  Kalaidjian. 
He  has  been  a  constituent  of  mine,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  lose  him.  My  loss,  however, 
is  Congressman  Biaggi's  gain. 

Reverend  Kalaidjian  has  indeed  done 
great  work  for  our  city  and  many  of  its 
citizens,  especially  for  our  police  and  our 
children.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
with  us  here  in  the  House  once  again. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM 
G.  KALAIDJIAN 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York,  Mr. 
BiAGCi  and  Mr.  Bingham,  in  welcoming 
the  Reverend  William  G.  Kalaidjian, 
pastor  of  the  Bedford  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church,  who  delivered  the  prayer 
this  morning. 

Reverend  Kalaidjian  is  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  our  community  in  New 
York,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have  him 
here. 

Reverend  Kalaidjian  has  served  as  a 
spiritual  leader  in  the  Bronx  for  many 
years  and  is  presently  pastor  of  the  Bed- 
ford Park  Congregational  Church, 
United  Church  of  Christ.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  the  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  for  the 
past  13  years. 

In  addition  to  his  religious  cu:tivities. 
Reverend  Kalaidjian  has  made  a  major 
humanitarian  contribution  to  New  York 
City  through  his  social  service  activities. 
At  this  time  he  is  serving  as  president 
of  the  Bronx  County  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  Reverend  Kalaidjian  is  an  exam- 
ple of  an  involved  American,  campaign- 
ing against  social  ills,  and  active  in  com- 
munity affairs.  I  hope  he  will  visit  us 
again  in  the  future. 


THE  27TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  LESLIE  C,  ARENDS 
AS  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  WHIP 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  ever  to  occupy  a  seat 
In  this  Chamber,  the  Honorable  Leslie 
C.  Arends,  Representative  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  marks  an  anni- 
versary for  Les  Arends  for  it  was  ex- 
actly 27  years  ago.  June  2.  1943.  that  Les 
was  first  elected  House  Republican  whip. 

It  so  happens.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Les 
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Arends  has  been  a  party  wmp  longer 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress—of either  party. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  talents  that  Les  Arends 
has  brought  to  the  Job  of  whip  and  the 
magnificent  record  he  has  compiled  in 
achieving  party  unity  among  House  Re- 
publicans during  the  27  years  that  he 
has  headed  up  the  House  Republican 
whip  organization.  I  would  particularly 
call  attention  to  his  accomplishments 
during  the  87th  through  90th  Congresses, 
He  is,  of  course,  continuing  his  stellar 
performance  as  whip  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  Les  has  always  shown  me,  person- 
ally, tremendous  loyalty  in  his  role  of 
party  whip  during  my  tenure  as  House 
Republican  leader,  and  for  that  dem- 
onstration of  loyalty  I  am  truly  grateful. 
But  we  honor  Les  Arends  for  far 
more  than  his  ability  and  his  long  serv- 
ice as  a  party  whip. 

We  all  know  him  to  be  an  exceptionally 
skillful  legislator  as  well,  an  ability  he 
has  demonstrated  ever  since  he  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1934.  Les  was  named 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, which  was  merged  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  In  1946  to 
become  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. From  1957  through  1964  and 
again  from  August  11.  1969,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  Les  served  as  senior  Republi- 
can on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  House  on  mili- 
tary matters  and  national  security  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  people  of  the 
17th  District  of  Illinois  have  repeatedly 
shown  good  sense  and  have  thus  far 
elected  Les  Arends  to  18  terms  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  For  that 
I  congratulate  them  and  him.  Only  four 
other  men  now  serving  in  this  House 
have  been  here  longer  than  Les  Arends. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  join  today  In  salut- 
ing a  man  we  all  love  and  respect,  our 
c£4)able,  articulate  and  witty  friend,  the 
Honorable  Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say 
without  equivocation  that  the  minority 
leader  has  spoken  for  me  in  every  senti- 
ment he  has  expressed  about  a  very  great 
Member  of  the  House,  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  mine,  an  outstanding  leader, 
and  a  great  American,  Les  Arends.  He  is, 
of  course,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Members,  He  has  set  high  standards  of 
leadership  for  27  years.  He  fights  hard 
for  what  he  believes  is  right,  but  he  is 
always  a  gentleman.  We  all  love  Les 
Arends. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  dear  friends,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ,  in  pajing 
my  respects  to  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Members  I  have  ever  served  with,  and 


one  who  has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength 
in  the  support  of  our  country's  national 
defense  and  of  a  firm  foreign  policy,  on 
the  occasion  today  of  his  length  of  serv- 
ice as  whip  of  the  minority  party,  my 
dear  and  valued  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends). 

Les  Arends  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  Members  of  the  House,  a  re- 
spect which  he  has  earned  because  of 
his  dedication  to  his  duties  and  also 
because  of  his  wonderful  personality  and 
because  of  his  broad  and  understanding 
mind. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out taking  the  floor  to  convey  to  this 
close  and  valued  friend  of  mine  and  my 
colleague  of  many  years,  the  profound 
respect  and  friendship  I  have  for  him. 

You  have  heard  me  say  repeatedly  that 
the  middle  aisle  means  nothing  where 
friendship  is  concerned.  That  has  been 
a  fundamental  thought  of  mine  not  only 
during  my  service  here  but  throughout 
my  life,  and  the  friendship  that  exists 
between  Les  Arends  of  Illinois  and  John 
McCoRMACK  of  Massachusetts  Is  one  I 
have  always  valued  and  which  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  not  aware  until  I  reached 
the  floor  a  moment  ago  that  we  were  cele- 
brating what  is  truly  a  momentous  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  would  certainly  not  want  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  also  adding 
my  congratulations  to  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  whip,  Mr.  Arends. 

I  was  present  at  the  White  House  the 
other  day  when  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  is  now  in  the  well  was  honored,  and 
when  comments  were  made  that  upon  his 
retirement  he  will  have  achieved  the  very 
enviable  distinction  of  having  served 
longer  for  a  consecutive  number  of  years 
than  any  other  Speaker  in  the  hiJstory 
of  our  Republic. 

I  feel  equally  sure  that  no  one  will 
ever  equal  the  record  that  has  been 
compiled  in  this  respect  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  and  I 
congratulate  our  colleague  and  hope  he 
will  continue  to  serve  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Hon.  Leslie  Ajuends, 
for  the  long  service,  with  a  distinguished 
record,  he  has  rendered  in  this  House. 
He  has  always  been  a  gracious  gentle- 
man. While  dedicated  to  his  party  and 
his  principles,  he  has  never  treated  with 
disrespect  or  disdain  the  honest  views 
which  have  been  entertained  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  whUe  he  has 
adorned  the  House  with  his  presence 
here.  He  is  a  fine  gentleman,  respected 
for  his  Intellectual  and  political  astute- 
ness by  all  Members  of  this  House,  and 
he  Is  one  who  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  be  a  gracious  and  a  kind  friend. 

I  would  like  to  wish  him  msmy.  many 
more  years  of  successful  performance  of 
his  Important  duties  In  this  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  concur  in  the  fine  remarks  of  my  col- 


league and  all  the  other  remarks  that 
have  been  made  here  today  about  our 
great  friend,  a  wonderful  gentleman,  and 
a  fine  legislator,  Les  Abends. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  under  Les  Arends  as  regional 
whip  and  I  can  testify  to  all  the  fine 
things  the  minority  leader  has  said  about 
him. 

To  observe  Les  in  his  position  as 
minority  whip  is  to  see  a  dedicated,  hard- 
working, conscientious  servant  of  his 
party  and  his  country.  The  many  years  in 
which  he  has  served  in  this  capacity  are 
an  indication  of  the  effective  work  he 
has  done. 

Les  Is  admired  and  respected  not  only 
by  those  who  serve  under  him  but  also 
by  the  Members  of  the  minority  who 
have  felt  the  lash  of  his  whip  which 
has  always  been  applied  firmly  but  fairly 
and  in  an  understanding  manner. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  leader  and  congratu- 
late and  extend  best  wishes  to  Les 
Arends. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Les  Arends,  on  the  27th  anniversary  of 
his  service  as  Republican  whip.  This  Is 
a  record  unmatched  by  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
either  party  and  It  is  not  likely  soon  to  be 
matched  again. 

During  this  period,  he  has  served  ef- 
ficiently and  well  yet  with  an  everready 
friendly  smile  which  contributed  to  his 
success. 

I  wish  him  many  more  years  of  service 
to  our  party  and  to  the  Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EIXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  DELEGATES  TO 
ATTEND  ILO  CONFERENCE  IN 
GENEVA,    SWITZERLAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1033,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  delegates 
to  attend  the  International  Lebor  Or- 
ganization Conference  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, between  June  3,  1970.  and 
June  25,  1970.  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor : 
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Mr.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr. 
Ayres,  of  Ohio. 

And  as  alternates  to  attend  said  con- 
ference the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Mrs.  Green,  of  Oregon;  Mr.  Daniels,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio;  and 
Mr  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois. 


REPORT  OP  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
196^— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompsmj'ing  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress. I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
Thb  White  HotrsE,  June  2.  1970. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FTIANZ  CHARLES  FELDMEIER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  -S.  614)  for 
the  rehef  of  Franz  Charles  Feldmeier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S   614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Pranz  Charles  Peldmeler  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(bi(l)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Peldmeler.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ars  or  8lst«rs  of  the  benefldary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  section  245(c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1747) 
for  the  relief  oi  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  15760) 

for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARGARET  M.  McNELLIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8573) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
McNeills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  

ATKINSON,    HASERICK    &    CO..    INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10534) 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson,  Haserick  Si  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  WILLIAM  HEIDMAN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12128) 
for  the  relief  of  Wlllismi  Heidman, 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  12128 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Wil- 
liam Heidman,  Junior,  of  Orand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  the  sum  of  »25,000  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  In  connection  with  the  In- 
fringement, by  the  United  Stotee  Air  Force, 
of  his  patent  (United  State«  Patent  Num- 
bered 2,693,980)  covering  an  automatic  para- 
chute cargo  disconnect. 

S«c.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ei.ooo. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "•26.000"  and  Insert 
"•15,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   FRANCINE   M.   WELCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  12173) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Prancine  M.  Welch. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    12173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  FYan- 
clne  M.  Welch,  Torrejon  Air  Base.  Spain,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  •5,561.32.  representing  the 
total  amount  of  living  quarters  allowance 
paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  during  the  period  of  July  1964,  through 
March  9,  1969,  as  a  result  of  erroneous  pay- 
ment without  fault  on  her  part.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  P*ranclne  M.  Welch, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her,  on  account  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  SUtes  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  ol  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding (1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  "•5,661.32"  and  Insert 
"85.668.74". 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "July  1964"  and  In- 
sert "July  20,  1964". 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "March  9,  1969"  and 
Insert  "March  8,  1969". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN    RETIRED    OFFICERS    OF 
THE  ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13676) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  retired  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  ROBERT  L.  POEHLEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13810) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L. 
Poehlein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
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H.R.  13810 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Robert 
L.  Poehlein  (Lieutenant  Colonel.  United 
States  Air  Force,  serial  number  PR  41288)  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  Is  relieved  of  Uabillty 
to  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
•4,852.70,  representing  per  diem  payments 
made  by  the  said  Robert  L.  Poehlein  during 
October  and  November  1962,  pursuant  to  his 
duties  as  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Officer 
at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota, 
to  military  personnel  Involved  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  aircraft  from  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base  while  runway  repairs  were  being  made 
at  the  base.  The  said  Robert  L.  Poehlein  made 
such  payments,  to  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  taken  excep- 
tion, only  after  being  advised  at  intermediate, 
command,  and  departmental  levels  that  such 
pavments  were  properly  payable 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Robert  L.  Poehlein  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
vrtth  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwl'.h- 
standlng.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1.000. 

With  the  foUovi'ing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  5,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
add  the  following:  "The  relief  herein  au- 
thorized shall  not  bar  recovery  from  the 
payees  of  the  amounts  Improperly  received 
by  them." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bni  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


(2)  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  his  determination  ae  to  the  amount 
of  any  such  benefits  to  which  the  said  James 
Harry  Martin  would  have  been  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  such  application  If  it  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  World  War  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  certification  described 
m  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  said 
James  Harry  Martin,  the  amount  of  any 
benefits  so  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JAMES  HARRY  MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1786)  for 
the  relief  of  James  Harry  Martin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.    1786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  World  War 
Adjusted  Compensation  Act,  approved  May 
19,  1924,  as  amended,  limiting  the  period 
within  which  claims  may  be  filed  thereunder, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  receive  and  consider  any  applica- 
tion of  James  Harry  Martin,  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, filed  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  benefits  under 
the  adjusted  compensation  program,  the 
said  James  Harry  Martin  having  served 
honorably  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
World  War  I  while  he  was  under  age,  but 
not  having  been  eligible  to  file  for  benefits 
under  the  original  World  War  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act  because  he  had  concealed  his 
minor  age  when  he  had  enlisted  for  military 
service;  and 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9497) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  OOSNELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PAN   AMERICAN   INSTITUTE    OF 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  969  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  969 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Ree.  746)  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American  Insti- 
tute of  Geography  and  History.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  oonflned  to  the 
Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five  minute 


rule.  At  the  concltislon  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Conunittee  ahall  rise  and  report  the  JcAnt 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia 'Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  969  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  746 
authorizing  aiH>ropriatlons  for  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History. 

The  Institute  is  one  of  the  six  special- 
ized organizations  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  Is  composed  of 
21  member  countries  of  the  OAS  and 
Canada.  The  Institute  operates  through 
a  general  secretariat,  three  commissions, 
and  a  number  of  committees  and  work- 
ing groups,  and  draws  together  the  ef- 
forts of  over  400  geographers,  cartog- 
raphers, and  historians  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  At  the  present  time  the 
chief  geographer  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  is  president. 

In  1965  the  Institute's  annual  budget 
was  Increased  and  a  formula  for  pay- 
ment was  adopted,  based  on  ability  to 
pay,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  net  na- 
tlonsd  Income  statistics.  Under  that  for- 
mula the  U.S.  share  of  the  budget  Is 
66  percent.  Thus,  In  the  89th  Congress 
the  dollar  celling  on  U.S.  contributions 
was  raised  from  $50,000  to  $90,300.  Under 
the  Institute's  new  budget  authorization, 
however,  this  increase  was  insuflBclent  to 
meet  the  full  U.S.  assessment  of  $151,350 
smd  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
United  States  was  in  arrears  in  the 
amoimt  of  $386,050. 

In  order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, House  Joint  Resolution  746  author- 
izes to  the  Department  of  State  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  annually,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  pa>Tnent  of  its  share  of  ex- 
penses; such  additional  sums  as  needed 
for  payment  of  necessary  expenses  inci- 
dent to  U.S.  participation  in  the  Insti- 
tute; and  $386,050  for  payment  of  Its 
assessed  annual  contributions  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1964,  through 
fiscsil  year  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  Increased  assessment  is  based 
upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
pay? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Not  necessarily  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States,  but  It  would 
take  into  account  the  Income  of  the 
United  States  as  compared,  I  believe,  to 
other  countries.  My  able  coDeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascill) 
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will  go  more  into  detail  into  this  matter 
when  the  bill  comes  up  for  consideration 
if  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  what  is 
the  abilltj-  of  the  United  States  to  pay. 

I  understand  we  have  a  bill  coming  up 
this  week  to  further  increase  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  by  $15  billion.  I  am  just  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  can  give  us  some 
Indication  about  ability  to  pay,  as  he 
calls  it.  I  question  our  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  a  country  that  has  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  about  a  trillion  dollars 
a  year  is  pretty  well  able  to  pay  this  kind 
of  money.  A  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
gotten  into  the  subject  of  the  phoney 
gross  national  product,  does  the  gentle- 
man know  what  the  public  and  private 
debt  of  the  country  is  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figures.  I  imagine  it  is  considerable,  but 
it  is  very  much  less  than  our  ability  to 
pay  in  terms  of  the  value  of  till  the  assets 
of  this  country,  and  its  people,  and  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  country. 

And.  incidentally,  the  relationship  of 
the  national  debt  to  our  gross  national 
product  from  the  1950's  through  the 
1960s  on  percent  has  been  reduced  to  29 
percent  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
to  69  percent  in  the  early  fifties. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  an  occasion  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  total  debt  recently,  and  the 
best  estimate  that  we  can  get  is  that  It 
was  about  $1,650,000,000,000  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  We  also  looked  into  it  on 
June  9,  1969,  was  when  one  of  the  large 
banks,  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
announced  that  hereafter  the  prime  rate 
would  be,  not  7.5  percent,  but  8.5  per- 
cent. The  debt  at  that  time  was  about 
$1.5  trillion:  so  that  that  1  percent 
increase  meant  that  the  increased  inter- 
est on  the  total  debt  was  $15  billion  per 
year.  A  $15  billion  increase  because  of 
the  prime  rate  mcrease.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  looked  into  the  function  of  the 
total  debt  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  the  public  and 
private  debt  of  this  country  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  this  year,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report  to  the  Nation, 
was  $1,568,500,000,000. 

That  was  for  calendar  year  1968.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  J5«ure 
for  the  last  full  year  is  not  shown:  that 
is,  the  estimated  figure,  for  the  year  1969. 
Therefore  I  called  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. They  were  relucUnt  to  givt  me 
the  figure  for  1969,  but  they  said  they 
would  estimate  the  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  debt  of  this  country  in 
1969  at  $100  billion.  If  this  figure  is  cor- 
rect, on  January  1,  1970,  this  country 
had  a  public  and  private  debt  of  $1  668  - 
500.000.000 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Just 
say  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  if  he  could  induce  his  administra- 
tion to  roll  the  Interest  rate  back  to  where 
it  was  when  that  administration  took 
ofBce  in  January  of  last  year,  we  would 
save  from  $9  to  $10  billion  a  year  In  the 
current  national  debt.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  that  is  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  not  know  about 
the  exact  amount,  but  we  would  save  a 
considerable  sum. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  from  1961  to  1969  we 
had  not  rolled  up  so  much  debt  In  this 
coimtry  under  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida's Democrat  administrations,  we 
would  not  be  confronted  with  the  inter- 
est rat«s  we  now  have. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  believe  that  if  It  were  not  for  the  in- 
heritance of  the  great  depression  imder 
the  gentleman's  party,  conditions  would 
have  been  verj'  much  less  exacting  under 
the  subsequent  democratic  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  mav  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  969.  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Journal  Resolution  746,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  and  the 
rule  have  been  adequately  explained  by 
the     gentleman     from     Florida      (Mr 
Pepper). 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
Increase  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  Pan  American  Institute  and  also 
to  provide  payment  of  US.  arrears  over 
the  past  fews  years. 

The  Institute  was  created  In  1928.  It 
draws  together  the  efforts  of  over  400 
geographers,  cartographers,  and  his- 
torians in  the  Western  Hemisphere  It 
does  no;  duplicate  the  work  of  any  other 
body. 

At  Its  1965  meeting,  the  Institute  de- 
termined that  the  budget  needed  to  be  in- 
creased In  order  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions. The  nudget  figure  was  set  at  $250,- 
000  per  year,  with  the  U.S.  share  set  at 
66  percent  based  on  a  formula  of  net 
national  income.  The  89th  Congress  in- 
creased ;he  cellng  on  U.S.  conrtibutlons 
from  $50,000  to  $90,000.  However,  our 
budget  share  per  year  is  actually  $151,- 
350.  As  of  the  end  of  196?  the  United 
States  is  in  arrears  In  the  amount  of 
$386,050. 

The  joint  resolution  authorizes  a  new 
U.S.  ceiling  on  contributions  oi  $200,000 
annually,  and  also  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  U.S.  back-due  obligations. 

The  legislation  Is  supported  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The   resolution   was   agreed   to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  148 J 
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Addabbo 
AndersoQ, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
AspinaU 
Baring 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blatnlk 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Bruomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chlaholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Coiman 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 


Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Ford. 

WUll&mD. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Gray 
Oubeer 
Hanna 

Haneen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawklna 
HelstoBkl 
HoUfleld 
Hcsmer 
Howard 
Jones,  Ala. 
Keith 
Kirwan 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClOBkey 
McCulloch 
McKwen 
McMillan 
Mann 
Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 
MlzeU 
Morton 
Nichols 
NU 


O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Bees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rlegle 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlem&n 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Wataon 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Toting 
Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  309 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  746) 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH*  coioirrrKK  or  thb  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
746)  with  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  chair. 


X 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pasckll) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascell). 

Mr.  "FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  746,  proposes  to 
amend  the  statute  which  governs  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Pan  American  Insti- 
tute of  Geography  and  History. 

It  would  amend  the  statute  in  two 
respects : 

First,  it  would  increase  from  $90,300  to 
$200,000  the  ceiling  on  assessed  annual 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History.  The 
new  ceiling  represents  a  maximum  that 
could  be  appropriated  and  is  Intended  to 
provide  room  for  orderly  and  moderate 
growth  within  the  organization's  budget 
for  the  next  4  to  5  years.  The  U.S.  as- 
sessed armual  contribution  to  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  amounts  to  $151,350. 

The  second  proposal  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  746  Is  an  authorization 
of  an  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$386,050  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  arrears  in  Its  contributions 
to  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  these 
arrearages  arose  during  the  period  be- 
girming  July  1.  1964.  They  represent  a 
cumulative  deficit  in  the  discharge  of 
U.S.  obligations  to  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  (jeography  and  History. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History  is  a 
small  but  very  important  member  of  the 
Inter-American  system.  It  is  the  Inter- 
hemispheric  instrument  which  is  con- 
cerned with  international  collaboration 
in  the  fields  of  cartography,  geography, 
history,  and  in  the  geophysical  sciences. 
The  Institute  does  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  any  other  agency  and  U.S.  mem- 
bership in  this  organization  has  been 
acknowledged  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  over  the  period  of 
some  35  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  con- 
sidered this  legislation  very  carefully. 
The  printed  volume  of  the  hearings  held 
before  our  subcommittee  supplies  in  de- 
tail the  past  activities  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
the  proposed  use  of  the  arrears  owed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  key  projects 
which  loom  in  the  Institute's  program 
horizon. 

In  concluding  these  introductory  re- 
marks, Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  frequently  expresses  its 
concern  when  other  countries,  members 
of  international  organizations,  fall  be- 
hind in  their  dues  to  such  multilateral 
institutions.  That  is  only  proper.  I  would 


be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  the  United  States  has  been  negli- 
gent in  failing  to  pay  its  assessed  con- 
tributions to  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  (jreography  and  History  for  something 
like  6  years.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  resolution  before  the  House  would  be 
adopted  promptly  so  that  that  deficiency 
could  be  rectified. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCTELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aMJrecl- 
ate  the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  think 
I  understand  his  statement. 

I  am  a  little  bit  chagrined  that  we 
should  "poor  mouth'  or  whip  our- 
selves— the  U.S.A. — about  being  in  ar- 
rears in  our  dues  assessed  by  someone 
else,  even  though  we  assisted  in  its  cre- 
ation, and  do  perhaps  profit  frwn  its 
findings,  teachings,  or  actions. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  PAIGH  and  its 
prior  existence  including  lAGS,  and  so 
forth.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
the  coastline  geodetic  survey  work  and 
the  cartography  and  the  value  of  shar- 
ing this  information  with  our  sister  na- 
tions of  the  OAS. 

I  notice  that  this  assessment  or  budg- 
etary formula  that  is  applied.  Just  as  in 
some  of  the  other  international  organi- 
zations, is  more  or  less  mandatory,  and 
I  question  very  much  in  view  of  Public 
Law  89-646,  and  others,  whether  we 
should  even  at  this  stage  admit  that  we 
are  in  arrears.  In  fact,  I  noticed  in  the 
hearings  that  an  exception  was  taken 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  we  were  in  ar- 
rears, and  at  least  for  a  legislative  rec- 
ord, I  wonder  if  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing,  first,  in  raising  the  celling  in  the 
amount  that  we  can  participate  each 
year,  other  than  letting  that  be  a  matter 
of  negotiation,  and.  second,  in  picking 
up  the  so-called  arrearage  in  one  fell 
swoop.  I  fail  to  see  that  there  is  an  obli- 
gation or  an  indebtedness  or  any  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  this  regard.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  would  enlarge  upon  his  state- 
ment and  his  personal  feeling,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  these  two 
vital  items  affecting  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
pocketbooks. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  behind 
in  our  assessment.  I  do  not  particularly 
want  to  whip  it.  I  am  not  castigating  the 
United  States  one  way  or  the  other:  I 
am  only  endeavoring  to  be  objective.  The 
fact  is  we  owe  the  money  based  on  the 
vote  of  a  governing  body  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member.  While  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  about  differences  of 
opinion  that  may  exist,  the  fsu;t  is  that 
starting  with  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
United  States  has  not  paid  any  money 
into  this  organization,  regardless  of  how 
you  characterize  it,  and  it  is  an  obliga- 
tion. We  are  a  member  of  the  OAS,  and 
this  Is  a  specialized  agency. 

We  are  always  faced  with  this  ques- 
tion with  U.S.  participation  in  many  or- 
ganizations. I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  this  Is  in  the  nature 
of  a  treaty  obligation.  You  can  vote 
against  this  measure,  I  suppose,  with  a 


clear  conscience,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  basic  issue  really  is:  Do  we  want  to 
belong  to  the  OAS?  If  we  do,  then  do  we 
want  to  meet  the  obligations  that  are 
incurred  through  the  regular  processes 
of  the  OAS?  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
f  undsmiental.  You  might  consider  PAIGH 
individually  or  any  other  special  agency, 
and  you  can  make  a  case  for  or  against 
any  one  of  them.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
OAS  and  we  do  participate,  and  as  long 
as  we  do,  we  should  pay  our  share. 

The  assessments  are  fixed  according 
to  rules  to  which  we  have  agreed.  That 
is  what  has  happened  here  in  the  case 
of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  £uid  History. 

The  Congress  has  not  in  the  past  6 
years  acted  on  an  authorization  bill.  We 
have  therefore  built  up  this — call  it  a 
deficit  or  aiTearage  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  We  just  have  not  at- 
tended to  it.  That  is  all.  And  the  Insti- 
tute has  just  barely  managed  to  stay 
alive. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  so-called 
assessment  is  fixed  by  the  Organization 
much  like  the  assessment  of  the  UJ>}.  is 
fixed  upon  us.  But  it  is  66  percent,  and 
If  I  imderstand  correctly  the  gentle- 
man's own  committee  hearings,  page  33, 
there  are  many  of  these  countries  which 
are  also  in  arrears.  Finally,  this  limita- 
tion on  U.S.  participation  was  estab- 
lished in  Public  Law  89-465  as  having 
a  top  limit.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect on  these  counts:  One  is  that  the 
U.S.  assessment  is  approximately  61 
percent.  It  is  actually  6(J.5  percent.  In 
other  OAS  activities  it  is  66  percent,  but 
with  Canada  Joining  in  PAIGH,  U.S. 
assessment  has  5lropped  to  approximately 
61  percent.      ^■ 

"There  are  other  countries  in  arrears, 
as  shown  on  page  33  of  the  hearings. 
As  of  that  date.  January  1,  1969.  there 
was  $137,179  of  other  arrearages.  We 
would  hope  that  we  could  make  a  strong 
effort  to  get  those  arrearages  in  also  and 
continue  the  effective  work  of  this  In- 
stitute. 

Now,  the  other  question.  This  bill  is 
a  limitation  by  way  of  authorization  be- 
yond which  the  appropriation  cannot  go 
We  did  fix  it  above  the  estimated  budget 
simply  to  provide  for  orderly  increases 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  presume  when  we  placed  that 
ceiling  on  the  limitation,  it  was  after 
due  debate,  and  it  was  the  vrill  of  the 
House  as  expressed,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
this  organization  went  ahead  and  in- 
creased the  assessment  based  on  this 
formula. 

My  real  question  is.  Was  proper  rep- 
resentation made  by  the  U.S.  delegation 
that  we  had  a  limitation  placed  by  this 
sovereign  body  of  this  sovereign  Nation, 
before  those  burdens  were  placed  by  as- 
sessment on  the  U.S.  taxpayer? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out — and  the  gentleman  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  making  the  distinction 
about  the  arrearage.  We  had  a  discussion 
in  the  subcommittee  on  this  very  point. 
The  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  member  did 
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not  vote  on  the  Increased  budget  be- 
cause he  could  not.  but  nevertheless  the 
governing  body  did  approve  it.  and  it  is 
binding  on  the  United  States  and  we 
should  approve  this  authorization  or  get 
out  of  the  orgtinizatlon. 

Technically  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  we  could  say  that  this  is  not 
in  arrearage,  because  we  had  made  no 
specific  commitment  on  amount,  but  it 
is  an  arrearage  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  a 
general  commitment,  because  we  do  be- 
long to  the  OAS.  It  Is  a  technical  dif- 
ference, but  we  just  called  it  an  arrear- 
age. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's e.xplanation.  It  is  simply  more  of 
the  same  old  story  where  we  get  caught 
and  get  the  business  put  to  us.  It  seems 
to  happen  regularly  to  Uncle  Sam. 

In  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  comment  to 
the  Members  about  the  arrearage  of  $33 
million  by  the  Communist  country  of 
Cuba.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  to 
obtain  that  arrearage  payment  and  up- 
date it?  And.  if  not,  is  it  expected  we 
will  ever  do  anything  about  it?  And 
again,  if  not.  do  they  participate  in  the 
benefits  and  the  largesse  of  those  who 
pay? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  First  of  all,  it  is  $32,000. 
and.  second.  Cuba  does  not  participate 
and  gets  no  benefit. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Mailliard  i  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  join  my  friend  from  Florida  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  746. 
which  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  share  of  the  expense.-:  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  Histor>'. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  up  to  $200,000  for 
the  Institute.  It  also  would  authorize 
the  sum  of  8386,050  for  payment  of  ar- 
rearages that  have  accumulated  since 
1965.  when  the  budget  was  increased  and 
the  U.S.  assessment  was  raised  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  the  system  of  assessments 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  the 
United  States  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  Institute  since  joining  in  1935.  The 
current  President  of  the  Institute  is  the 
Chief  Geographer  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

The  Institutes  activities  encompass 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  many  of 
the  technical  projects  have  been  of  direct 
value  to  the  United  States.  Various  UjS. 
agencies,  with  responsibility  for  topo- 
graphic maps,  air  navigation  charts  and 
hydrographic  charts,  have  found  the  In- 
stitute to  be  especially  helpful  in  facili- 
tating the  exchange  of  information. 

For  example,  the  Institute  served  as 
the  vehicle  through  which  Argentina 
provided  the  United  States  with  geodetic 
data  that  makes  it  possible,  for  the  first 
time,  to  establish  a  Datum  Point  to  serve 
as  the  point  of  origin  for  all  the  geodetic 
triangulations  of  the  continent.  This 
work  provides  Information  on  the  shape 
of  the  earth  of  direct  value  to  our  space 
program. 


The  Institute  also  Initiated  creation 
of,  and  has  facilitated  operations  of  the 
Inter  American  Geodetic  Survey,  which 
has  expedited  cooperative  mapping  of  18 
of  the  Institute's  member  countries, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  hemispheric  de- 
fense plans  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  also  found  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Institute  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  reference  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Library. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  Institute's  work 
concerns  projects  in  which  the  Institute 
works  directly  with  countries  of  Latin 
America,  such  as  the  geodetic  network 
tie  between  Argentina  and  Chile  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  report. 

While  the  results  of  its  work  extend 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Institute  operates  with  a  small  staff  of 
only  19  in  the  headquarters  in  Mexico 
City  plus  17  people — some  of  whom  are 
part  time — In  three  Commission  ofBces. 
Its  General  Secretary's  salary  of  only 
$12,000  per  year  Is  typical  of  its  modest 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Institute  is  carry- 
ing forward  its  work  in  a  quiet  and  ef- 
fective maimer.  The  authorization  re- 
quest is  modest  and  well  justified.  I 
urge  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Rbs    746 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law  8»- 
646,  Eighty-ninth  Congrese,  approved  Octo- 
ber 13.  1966.  la  amended  by  striking  out 
•■»90.300  ■  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "»200.- 
000' In  secUon  ( 1) .  and  adding  "(3)  the  sum 
of  $386,050  for  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  assessed  annual  contributions  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1964,  and  extending 
through  the  fiscal  year  expiring  June  30, 
1969." 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE     AMENDMEKT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

"That  Public  Resolution  42,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1935  (22 
XJ.S.C.  273) ,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

"  (1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  strike  out  '890.300'  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  •$200,000';  and 

"(B)  strike  out  'and'  at  the  end  thereof. 

"(2)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •; 
and'  and  Immediately  after  paragraph  (2) 
add  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■•  '(3)  the  sum  of  $386,050  for  payment  by 
the  United  Stat«6  of  Its  assessed  annual  con- 
tributions for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1964,  and  extending  through  the  fiscal  year 
expiring  June  30,  1969.'  " 


Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Pan  American  In- 
stitute cannot  be  a  very  important  opera- 
tion, since  this  Government  was  not 
concerned  enough  to  meet  its  obligations 
to  it  for  5  or  6  years.  I  wonder  why  we 
continue  in  this?  What  benefits  have  we 
obtained  from  this  organization  through 
the  years?  What  are  the  benefits?  Does 
anyone  care  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  some  Information  as  to  the 
value  of  this  outfit. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  heard 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  was  too  busy  in  another  com- 
mittee trying  to  head  off  a  postal  cor- 
poration bill  to  attend  the  hearings  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  sorry  about 
that. 

My  recollection  Is  that  for  many  years 
this  was  basically  a  clearinghouse  for 
information,  so  that  all  members  of  the 
OAS  plus  Canada,  and  including  the 
United  States,  would  have  available  the 
technical  information  in  this  survey  type 
of  work  that  has  been  carried  out.  More 
recently  they  have  gone  into  some  proj- 
ects to  fill  in  some  blank  spaces  in  our 
knowledge  of  geography  in  certain  parts 
of  the  hemisphere.  All  of  this  is  useful 
Information  not  only  to  us  but  I  would 
think  to  the  world  In  general. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  minute. 

I  imagine  we  have  all  kinds  of  com- 
missions, councils,  advisory  boards  and 
anything  we  want  to  name  dealing  with 
the  geography  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  imdoubtedly  have  books  and 
publications,  studies  and  reviews  in  un- 
limited quantities.  I  imagine  we  have 
hired  consultants  and  researchers  for 
the  past  50  years  to  look  over  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  say  that  the  sub- 
committee in  the  consideration  of  this 
particular  authorization,  under  all  the 
circumstances  involved,  probably  went 
into  this  more  thoroughly  than  any  oth- 
er I  can  recall  recently,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing specifically  in  terms  of  budget,  line 
Items,  and  so  forth. 

On  i>age  41  of  the  hearings  is  a  rather 
detailed  listing  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Institute,  the  projects  and  the 
programs. 

I  must  say  that  some  of  the  Interroga- 
tion was  rather  sharp  In  the  subcom- 
mittee with   respect   to  the   very  ques- 
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tion  the  gentleman  has  raised  as  to  du- 
plication. Like  the  gentleman,  we  were 
rather  amazed  to  find  out  this  Is  a 
unique  organization.  In  fact,  there  Is  very 
little  duplication,  if  any,  with  respect  to 
the  work  it  carries  out  in  this  particular 
field  of  geography  and  history. 

Some  of  the  recent  accomplishments 
are  the  completion  of  the  geodetic  net- 
work between  Argentina  and  Chile,  and 
Eidvisory  service  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  resources  development.  We 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman is,  why  not  let  the  Latins  take 
care  of  the  Latins  for  a  little  while? 
Why  do  we  not  save  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country  just  a  little  of  money  and 
let  them  take  care  of  their  own  geog- 
raphy? Could  they  not  do  that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  suppose  they  could. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that 
international  cooperation  is  always  sub- 
ject to  various  interpretations.  One 
might  say  that  everybody  could  take 
care  of  himself.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  it  is  a  kind  of  two-edged  sword. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  for  example, 
in  promulgating  standards  of  accuracy 
with  respect  to  mapping  and  geodetic 
work,  and  other  work  of  that  kind,  it  is 
as  much  in  our  interests  as  it  is  in  their 
interest.  Perhaps  one  could  make  a  case 
even  more  for  our  side,  so  to  speak,  than 
for  the  Latins,  in  respect  to  trying  to 
get  uniform  standards  worked  out  with 
respect  to  mapping  and  geodetic  work. 
It  is  because  we  seek  to  stimulate  this 
kind  of  activity  on  a  professional  level, 
both  academically  and  professionally, 
that  we  belong  to  the  Institute.  Other- 
wise, in  the  normal  course  of  events,  we 
might  never  get  standardized  measure- 
ments, standardized  rules,  or  anything 
we  could  understand  that  would  be  use- 
ful to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  a  group  of  these  peo- 
ple went  down  to  Guatemala  and  raised 
our  dues  to  the  club  from  some  $90,300 
a  year  to  $200,000.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes.  But  I  must  I  re- 
mind the  gentleman  of  something. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  this:  This 
organization,  in  our  examination  of  their 
budget,  showed  It  was  very,  very  careful 
and  scrupulous  particularly  In  the  sums 
of  money  it  spends.  For  example,  the 
Secretary  General  only  gets  $12,000  a 
year  and  their  personnel  are  kept  to  a 
very  bare  minimum.  Administrative  costs 
and  facilities  for  the  Secretariat  are  pro- 
vided in  Mexico  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. Its  functional  commissions  op- 
erate at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  organiza- 
tion. The  travel  of  delegates  and  mem- 
bers who  participate  in  meetings  and 
conferences  is  paid  for  by  the  participat- 
ing countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  stop  the  gentle- 
man right  there.  He  says  the  Secretary 
General  gets  only  $12,000  a  year.  Could 


the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the  $11,000 
annual  family  allowance  might  repre- 
sent? Why  is  there  a  $11,000  annual  fam- 
ily allowance  in  among  the  disburse- 
ments? 

Also,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  why 
are  Income  taxes  paid  for  some  people 
out  of  this  fund?  Do  you  suppose  that 
an  employee  getting  $12,000  a  year  has 
his  income  taxes  paid  and  does  he  also 
get  a  family  allowance  of  $11,000  a  year? 

I  had  time  to  examine  only  a  few  of 
the  expenditures  that  they  have  listed  in 
the  hearings. 

E>oes  he  get  his  income  tax  paid  along 
with  the  $12,000  a  year? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  secretary  general  is 
a  Chilean  and  is  stationed  in  Mexico.  He 
is  not  an  American,  and  the  institute  is 
not  an  American  institute.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  as  such.  That  an- 
swers one  of  the  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  other  question  he  raises,  regarding 
the  family  allowance.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  an  acceptable  prac- 
tice in  Latin  America  and  Europe  to  pay 
a  differential  to  employees  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  their  family  members. 
This  is  what  is  done  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  the  spending  of 
some  $3,000  a  year  for  representation 
allowances.  My  friend  from  New  York, 
Mr.  RooNEY,  calls  that  the  "tools  of  the 
trade."  I  assume  it  is  the  same  old  wlne- 
smd-dine  operation.  How  are  these  meet- 
ings of  this  institute?  Are  they  pretty 
lively? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  sure  that 
geographers  and  historians  have  a  swing- 
ing time  on  $3,000  a  year  where  there 
are  400  members  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman  at 
some  time  In  the  future  would  join  me 
in  abolishing  a  few  of  these  miscast  in- 
stitutes, because  I  cannot  find  where 
they  make  any  contribution  at  all  to  this 
country.  We  are  putting  up  60  percent 
and  better — 60  percent  and  better — of 
the  support  for  this  organization. 

I  would  not  find  it  possible  to  go  out 
and  explain  that  kind  of  business  to  the 
taxpayers  I  represent.  Perhaps,  some  of 
the  rest  of  you  can,  but  I  could  not  ex- 
plain why  we  put  up  60  percent,  and 
better,  of  the  contribution  to  this  of  any 
other  International  organization. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
but  first  let  me  say  that  it  might  be 
done  in  California  but  not  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  input  from  this 
organization  to  both  the  Army,  the  Na\'>' 
and,  well,  the  Air  Force,  to  our  defense 
and  to  our  civil  aviation  charting  serv- 
ices, I  suspect  that  the  Input  from  this 
organization  Is  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  compared  to  what  it  would 
cost  us  if  we  had  to  do  it  ourselves,  pos- 
sibly millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  on  the  score  I  would 
like  to  hear  some  testimony  from  the 
Defense  Department  as  to  the  great  bene- 
fits they  receive  from  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

fBy  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Gross  was 


allowed    to    proceed    for    1    additioneil 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
before  the  subcommittee  some  of  our 
military  representatives  to  tell  us — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  con- 
tributed anything  for  5  or  6  years  to  the 
support  of  this  organization — we  ought 
to  get  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  over  to  tell  us  how  important 
it  is  that  this  Institute  provide  the 
United  States  with  information  concern- 
ing Latin  America. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
paid  over  the  years  but  have  not  met  our 
full  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  has  been  insuffi- 
cient; has  it  not?  That  is  what  the 
Latins  say.  I^  has  been  Insufficient  and 
you  carmot  do  the  kind  of  job  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  want  to  tell  us  we  are  doing 
down  there  with  less  money.  If  so,  why 
do  we  genuflect  to  these  people  and  give 
them  this  arrearage,  plus  an  increase 
from  $90,000  to  $200,000? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  will  find  that  figure  to  be  $151,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  taking  the  figures 
from  your  hearing  record.  If  they  are 
incorrect,  then  the  hearings  are  incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  but  one  more 
Instance  of  representatives  of  foreign 
countries  meeting  somewhere  in  the 
world— in  this  case  Guatemala — and 
telling  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
what  they  must  contribute  to  an  Inter- 
national organization. 

I  am  fed  up  with  this  procedure  as  well 
as  contributing  anything  at  all  to  Inter- 
national outfits  that  contribute  nothing 
to  the  general  welfare  of  this  country. 

If  there  Is  not  to  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  resoluUon,  let  the  record  show  that 
I  am  opp<sed  to  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  746)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  969.  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  aigrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  SUB\T:RSIVE  ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL  ACT  AND  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  which  I  chair  has  un- 
dertaken a  broad  inquiry  into  the  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  and 
the  operation  and  administration  of  laws 
and  procedures  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment security.  These  will  be  over- 
sight hearings.  We  propose  to  inquire 
particularly  into  the  present  status  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  Federal  employee  "loyalty  oaths" 
program. 

Faced  with  a  host  of  problems,  includ- 
ing those  created  by  adverse  court  deci- 
sions, it  is  apparent  that  the  operation 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  been  brought  virtually  to  a 
halt.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  further  maintenance  and 
funding  of  a  t>oard  which  has  httle  or  no 
work  to  do.  The  Federal  employee  secu- 
rity program  has  likewise  experienced  a 
number  of  difBculties.  including  constitu- 
tional and  procedural  problems,  which 
have  impaired  its  operation  in  certain 
aspects.  Even  upon  cursory  examination 
it  must  appear  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  take  another  look  at 
the  operation  of  these  programs  and  to 
determine  whether  the  underlying  stat- 
utes have  continuing  vitality  and  valid- 
ity, or  whether  there  is  a  need  to  amend 
or  repeal  pertinent  laws,  or  to  take  other 
remedial  measures. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  brought 
these  matters  to  a  head.  On  December  12, 
1969.  in  the  case  of  Boorda  and  others 
against  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Invalidated 
important  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act. 

This  court  held  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  authorizing  determina- 
tions With  respect  to  membership  of  in- 
dividuals in  Communist-action  organiza- 
tions was  unconstitutional  on  the  basis 
that  the  disclosure  of  Communist  Party 
membership  is  "constitutionally  pro- 
tected" by  the  first  amendment,  "except 
for  those  who  Join  with  the  'specific  in- 
tent' to  further  illegal  action."  An  ap- 
plication for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  this  decision  was  denied 
on  April  20,  1970.  Since  the  major  busi- 
ness before  the  Board  within  recent  years 
has  been  precisely  the  determination  of 
memtjershiip  of  individuals  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  an  organization  previously 
determined  to  be  a  "Communist-action" 
organization,  the  effect  of  the  decision 
has  been  seriously  to  imdercut  the  Juris- 


diction of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Board  under  the  act. 

On  June  4.  1969.  in  the  case  of  Stewart 
v.  Washington  (301  F.  Supp.  601'.  a 
three-judge  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  invalidated 
those  provisions  of  the  Pedersd  loyalty 
oath  statute — 5  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3333  and  7311— which  required  that 
an  individual  be  denied  office  or  employ- 
ment in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  unless 
he  executes  an  affidavit  that:  First,  he 
does  not  advocate  "the  overthrow  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government."  and 
second,  is  not  "a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  he  knows  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment." The  court  so  held  on  the 
ground  that  clause  H)  was  not  limited 
to  "violent  overthrow,"  and  clause  (2) 
applies  to  "ptissive  smd  inert"  members 
and  even  to  members  who  may  not  share 
the  views  of  the  group  on  this  advocacy. 
No  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision. 

These  decisions  obviously  raise  some 
serious  questions.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  impairment  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  statutes  in  relation  to  the 
congressional  program  to  protect  this 
Nation  and  its  Govermnent  against  In- 
ternal subversion?  Is  the  legislation  vital 
and  essential?  Are  the  assumptions  im- 
derlying  these  statutes  still  valid?  What 
should  we  do  about  it?  What  can  we  do? 

In  enacting  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act,  the  Congress  proceeded  on 
the  basic  and,  I  believe,  valid  premise 
that  an  informed  public  is  essential  to 
the  "effective,  free  functioning  of 
our  national  institutions" — Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  Communist  Party  v.  SACB, 
367  U.S.  1.  at  97.  SpeciflcaUy,  the  act 
was  adopted  to  counter  Communist  tech- 
niques of  deceit  and  concealment.  It 
sought  to  do  so  by  establishing  a  system 
of  public  disclosure  and  identification  of 
Communist  organizations,  characterized 
as  "action,"  "front,"  and  "infiltrated," 
and  of  membership  in  Communlst-actlon 
organizations.  By  the  terms  of  the  act, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
is  established  as  a  quasi-judicial  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  making  determina- 
tions, on  petition  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, of  the  character  of  Communist  or- 
ganizations— whether  action,  front,  or 
infiltrated — and  for  determining  the 
membership  of  individuals  In  Commu- 
nist-action organizations.  The  hearings 
and  determinations  of  the  Board  are 
incorporated  in  records  maintained  by  it 
which  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  bare  disclosure  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  determinations  with 
respect  to  organizations  and  individuals 
have  certain  collateral  consequences  set 
forth  more  fully  in  other  sections  of  the 
act,  including  sections  4.  certain  prohib- 
ited acts ;  5,  employment  in  Government, 
defense  facilities,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions; 6,  denial  of  passports;  10,  use  of 
mails  and  other  instrumentalities  in 
commerce;  and  11.  denial  of  tax  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions.  Some  of  these  pro- 
visions have  likewise  been  voided  by 
decisions  of  the  courts.  Section  5(a)(1) 
(D) ,  making  it  unlawful  for  members  of 
Communlst-actlon  organizations  to  en- 
gage In  employment  in  any  defense  fa- 


cility, was  voided  in  U.S.  v.  Rebel,  389 
U.S.  258  (1967),  as  "an  unconstitutional 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  association 
protected  by  the  first  amendment." 

This  decision  has  also  had  the  effect 
of  casting  serious  doubts  on  the  validity 
of  other  provisions  of  section  5,  includ- 
ing those  related  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee security  program,  which  prohibit 
a  member  of  a  Communist-action  orga- 
nization from  seeking  or  holding  non- 
elective  office  or  employment  under  the 
United  States.  Section  6,  making  it  un- 
lawful for  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization  to  apply  for  or  to  use 
a  passport,  was  voided  in  Aptheker  v. 
Secretary  of  State.  378  U.S.  500  (1964), 
on  the  ground  of  overbreadth.  It  was 
said  that  the  section  unduly  restricted 
the  right  to  travel  and  thereby  abridged 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment. 

In  other  respects  as  well,  the  constitu- 
tionality and  procedures  of  the  act  have 
been  extensively  litigated  over  the  years 
by  organizations  and  individuals  brought 
within  its  purview.  Much  of  this  history 
Is  considered  in  House  Report  No.  733 
of  the  90th  Congress  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  January  2,  1968,  amend- 
ments— Public  Law  90-237 — to  the  act 
which  was  the  latest  occasion  on  which 
the  Congress  endeavored  to  relieve  the 
act  at  major  deficiencies  which  had  ap- 
peared in  its  administration.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  hope  of  the  Congress  that 
with  those  amendments  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Board  could  pr(x;eed 
with  their  mandated  business.  However, 
this  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  period  following  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  90-237  on  January  2,  1968, 
and  the  Boorda  decision  of  December  12, 
1969 — a  period  of  apjproximately  2 
years — only  22  petitions  were  filed  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  determinations  of 
individual  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Of  these,  seven  were  filed  in 
1968  by  Attorney  General  Clark,  and  15 
in  1969  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 
Boorda  has  now  foreclosed  any  further 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  this  subject. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  period  of  20  years 
during  which  the  act  has  been  in  effect. 
a  total  of  only  66  petitions  have  been 
filed  for  determinations  of  individual 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  a 
party  whose  membership  numbers  in  the 
several  thousands,  presently  estimated 
at  15,000. 

Nor  hsis  the  act  proved  effective  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  of  those  Com- 
munist organizations — action,  front,  and 
infiltrated — which  were  within  its  scope. 
In  the  years  of  the  existence  of  the  act 
only  one  organization,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  a  Communist-action  orga- 
nization. Moreover,  in  reaching  this 
single,  although  important,  determina- 
tion the  Attorney  General  was  involved 
in  10  years  of  litigation.  Communist 
Party  v.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  361  U.S.  1  (1961).  Likewise  dur- 
ing this  period,  of  the  hundreds  of  Com- 
munist-front and  infiltrated  organiza- 
tions which  we  have  recison  to  believe 
were  in  existence,  only  26  petitions  for 
their  determination  were  brought  before 
the  Board.  Following  the  1961  determl- 
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nation  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  only  three  petitions 
have  been  filed  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  determinations  of  Communist-front 
and  infiltrated  organizations,  and  no 
single  petition  on  this  subject  has  been 
filed  since  the  1968  amendments. 

The  fact  that  the  disclosure  purposes 
of  the  act  have  not  been  effectively  ful- 
filled seems  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
record.  We  are  thus  bound  to  inquire 
whether  the  amounts  being  expended  in 
the  administration  of  the  act  can  con- 
tinue to  be  justified  in  the  light  of  its 
limited  product.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
such  obvious  failures  in  accomplishing 
the  disclosure  objectives  of  the  act?  Can 
these  failures  be  remedied?  Are  the  im- 
derlylng  assumptions  of  the  act  still 
valid?  Should  we  adopt  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem?  We  expect  to  find  at 
least  some  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  committee's 
investigation. 

As  indicated,  there  is  also  the  related 
problem  of  deficiencies  in  the  execution 
of  the  Federal  employee  seciirity  pro- 
gram, particularly  that  aspect  of  the 
program  which  is  directed  toward  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  the  Government  itself 
against  the  damaging  infiltration  of  sub- 
versive elements.  The  Federal  employee 
loyalty  oath  statute,  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted, had  undoubtedly  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  congressional  program. 
The  invalidation  of  Important  provisions 
of  this  statute  in  the  Stewart  case  has 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  public  interest 
and  concern.  This  has  been  reflected  in 
the  large  and  growing  correspondence 
on  this  subject  received  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  was  15  years  ago  when  the  Con- 
gress initiated  its  last  comprehensive 
study  of  this  subject.  Then,  in  1955,  the 
84th  Congress  by  Public  Law  786  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  Government 
Security,  also  known  as  the  Wright  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  was  estab- 
lidied  to  fill  what  was  then  felt  as  an 
urgent  need  for  an  objective,  nonpoliti- 
cal  and  Independent  study  of  the  in- 
numerable laws,  executive  orders,  regu- 
lations, programs,  practices  and  proce- 
dures for  the  protection  of  the  national 
security.  It  made  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1957.  A  great  deal  of  water  has 
flowed  imder  the  bridge  since  that  time. 
It  may  be  that  much  of  what  was  then 
said  continues  to  be  valid.  However,  a 
host  of  subsequent  and  novel  decisions 
revising  the  botmdaries  of  appropriate 
congressional  action  and  further  prac- 
tical experience  have  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  were  then  thought  to  be  an- 
swered. 

As  was  then  said,  the  concept  that  the 
Government  should  employ  no  disloyal 
citizen  was  thought  to  be  universally  ac- 
cepted, although  then — as  now — the 
methods  and  standards  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rid  Itself  of  these  persons 
had  raised  some  of  the  most  controver- 
sial issues  of  the  times.  Since  that  state- 
ment was  made,  I  am  Impelled  to  add 
that  even  that  basic  concept  may  now  be 
questioned.  Are  we  still  agreed  that  dis- 
loyalty should  bar  employment  in  the 


Government  of  the  United  Slates?  Sure- 
ly, we  are  not  all  in  agreement  as  to 
precisely  what  that  term  means.  More- 
over, as  we  examine  recent  decisions  of 
the  court  on  this  subject,  as  well  sis  the 
administration  of  emploj-ment  E>olicies 
and  practices,  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mer concept  of  loyalty  has  been  limited 
and  refined,  if  not  abandoned. 

The  civilian  employee  loyalty-secu- 
rity program  Is  generally  considered  to 
have  begun  with  the  Hatch  Act,  enswited 
August  2,  1939,  which  made  it  unlawful 
for  a  Federal  employee  to  have  member- 
ship in  an  organization  advocating  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of  Gov- 
ernment and  penEilized  such  misconduct 
by  removal  from  service.  This  act  was 
subsequently  revised  and  ultimately  re- 
enacted  in  the  act  of  1968,  5  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 3333  and  7311,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  invalidated  in  the  Stewart 
case  as  hereinbefore  noted.  Prior  to  1939, 
Civil  Service  Investigations  were  limited 
to  questions  of  character  and  general 
suitability.  Although  during  World  War 
I.  pursuant  to  Executive  order,  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  were  au- 
thorized to  remove  any  employee  believed 
to  be  "inimical  to  the  public  welfare  by 
reason  of  his  conduct,  sympathies,  or  ut- 
terances, or  because  of  other  reasons 
growing  out  of  the  war,"  questions  of 
"political"  beliefs  and  activities  were  gen- 
erally considered  outside  the  legal  com- 
petence of  the  Civ\l  Service  Commission. 
Following  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
loyalty  issue  became  dormant  until  the 
1930's  when  the  dangers  posed  by  the 
Fascist  and  Communist  movements  be- 
came apparent.  Thus,  in  1939  the  Hatch 
Act  was  passed.  In  February  1940,  for 
the  first  time,  an  application  for  Gov- 
ernment employment  embodied  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hatch  Act. 

During  World  War  n.  President  Roose- 
velt by  Executive  order  Instituted  War 
Services  regulation  n  which  disqualified 
for  civil  service  examination  or  appoint- 
ment any  person  whose  loyalty  to  the 
U.S.  Government  was  in  reasonable 
doubt.  Under  this  regulation,  preappolnt- 
ment  Investigations  of  applicants  for 
the  classified  civil  service  employment 
were  made,  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission refused  employment  to  people 
actively  associated  with  Nazi,  Fascist, 
and  Japanese  groups,  or  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  Applica- 
tions for  employment  contained  an  In- 
quiry specifically  mentioning  Commu- 
nist and  Fascist  organizations. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  standards 
and  procedures  of  the  Government  were 
not  uniform  in  the  conduct  of  the  loyalty 
program,  President  Truman,  In  1946,  ap- 
pointed a  Temporary  Commission  on 
Loyalty  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem. 
The  Temporary  Commission  reported  a 
wide  disparity  In  standards  for  judgment 
of  employee  loyalty  in  both  preemploy- 
ment  and  removal  procedures,  and  as  to 
the  character  and  scope  of  desirable  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  remedies. 
Moreover,  several  agencies  in  their  re- 
plies had  indeed  stated  that  they  had  no 
established  procedure  designed  to  sub- 
stantiate allegations  of  disloyalty.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission    could    Investigate    only    a 


limited  number  of  the  thousands  of  ap- 
plicants for  Government  emplojTnent, 
the  Commission  found  that  the  agencies 
had  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  ve- 
racity attributed  to  the  oath  of  office  and 
affidavit  executed  by  the  new  appointees, 
and  signature  to  these  two  Instruments 
was  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
loyalty. 

Following  the  Temporary  Commis- 
sion's study,  President  Truman  on  March 
21,  1947,  promulgated  Executive  Order 
9835  which  substantially  embodied  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  It  re- 
quired "a  loyalty  investigation"  of  every 
person  entering  civilian  employment  in 
the  executive  branch.  The  investigation 
of  those  entering  the  competitive  service 
was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  of  other  persons  by  the 
employing  agency.  The  order  placed  re- 
sponsibility for  a  program  of  dismissal 
of  disloyal  employees  upon  the  head  of 
each  agency,  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  Loyalty  Board 
in  each  agency  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  removal  of  any 
officer  or  employee  on  groimds  relating 
to  loyalty.  A  Loyalty  Review  Board  was 
established  in  the  CMvil  Service  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  review  cases  In- 
volving persons  recommended  for  dis- 
missal by  the  Loyalty  Boards  of  the 
agencies,  and  to  make  advisory  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency. 

The  standard  for  refusal  of  employ- 
ment, or  the  removal  from  employment, 
on  grounds  relating  to  loyalty  was  that 
"on  all  of  the  evidence,  reasonable 
grounds  exist  for  belief  that  the  person 
involved  is  disloyal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  standard  required  proof  of  ac- 
tual  disloyalty,  the  President,  in  1951. 
amended  It  to  a  standard  of  "reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  person  in- 
volved." It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  terms  "loyalty"  and  "disloy- 
alty" are  nowhere  specifically  and  di- 
rectly defined  In  the  provisions  of  the 
order.  The  content  of  these  terms  must 
be  inferred  from  the  context  in  which 
they  appear.  Activities  set  forth  in  the 
order  which  may  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  determination  of  dis- 
loyalty are  related  principally  to  sabo- 
tage, espionage,  treason,  sedition,  "advo- 
cacy of  revolution  or  force  or  violence  to 
alter  the  constitutional  form  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  and  mem- 
bership in,  affiliation,  or  symE>athetic  as- 
sociation with,  any  foreign  or  domestic 
organization  "designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  totalitarian,  Fascist,  Com- 
munist, or  subversive,"  or  as  having 
swiopted  a  p>ollcy  of  advocating  or  approv- 
ing the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  to  deny  other  persons  their 
rights  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  seeking  to  alter  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  unconstitutional  means. 

To  assist  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  In 
the  performance  of  Its  function,  a  duty 
was  imposed  upon  the  Dep>artment  of 
Justice  to  furnish  the  Board  with  infor- 
mation— and  the  Board,  in  turn,  was  re- 
quired to  disseminate  such  Information 
to  the  agencies — with  respept  to  the  name 
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of  each  foreign  or  domestic  organization 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  ap- 
propriate investigation  and  determina- 
tion, designates  as  above.  For  the  period 
following  the  promulgation  of  the  order 
until  its  revocation  on  April  27,  1953.  ap- 
proximately 192  organizations  were, 
without  hearings,  thus  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  period  the 
governmental  interest  focused  princi- 
pally on  the  question  of  employee  "loy- 
alty." a  subject  embraced  within — but 
not  coextensive  with — the  broader  con- 
cept of  "security"  and,  as  we  can  see, 
often  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
latter,  or  from  the  related  concept  of 
"sxiitability."  Nor  was  the  area  to  be  em- 
braced within  the  concept  of  "loyalty" 
clearly  defined.  In  contrast,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  by  article  VI,  re- 
quired that  "all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion." This,  of  course,  is  a  type  of  "loy- 
alty oath,"  but  one  which  is  limited  to 
affirmation  of  loyalty  to  "the  Consti- 
tution" and.  by  reason  of  article  V,  which 
permits  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
thereby  necessarily  and  consistently  with 
its  terms  renders  permissible  advocacy  by 
lawful  means  of  its  abolition  as  well, 
which  is  something  less  than  an  affirma- 
tion of  loyalty  "to  the  coimtry"  or  to  the 
Executive. 

This  is  a  matter,  I  believe,  of  some  sig- 
nificance to  the  issues  before  us.  Testi- 
mony before  President  Truman's  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Loyalty  indicated 
general  agreement  that  investigations  in- 
tended to  exclude  advocates  of  "violent 
revolution"  from  employment  by  a  gov- 
ernment they  would  overthrow  are  essen- 
tial, but  nevertheless,  there  were  cau- 
tioning voices  heard  which  pointed  out 
that  such  investigations  must  be  con- 
ducted "with  extreme  care  and  wisdom" 
less  they  should  bar  employment  to  those 
who  "conscientiously"  advocate  consti- 
tutional and  peaceful  changes  in  forms 
and  methods  of  goverrmient.  Surely,  how- 
ever, the  Government  may  be  "over- 
thrown" by  other  than  violent  or  force- 
ful means — as,  for  example,  by  deceit, 
treachery,  or  even  indifference — and  per- 
haps just  as  effectively.  Moreover,  such 
means  may  in  certain  Instances  be  con- 
trary to  law,  although  not  violent  or 
forceful,  and  other  means  may  be  adopted 
which  the  law  may  declare  unlawful  but 
which  have  not  been  expressly  pro- 
scribed. 

But  this  is  not  an  end  to  the  problem. 
The  question  of  the  propriety  of  barring 
government  employment  on  the  basis  of 
"peaceful"  tulvocacy  in  relation  to  the 
loyalty  concept  must  also  be  distin- 
guished from,  and  is  perhaps  offset  by, 
the  concept  that  a  reasonable  freedom 
naturally  belongs  to  the  Executive  and 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to 
select  employees  sympathetic  to.  and 
zeedous  for,  the  ideals  and  plans  of  the 
existing  administration.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  loyalty  or  attachment  to  the 
"Constitution"  or  "country."  but  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  of  freedom  of 
political  expression  by  the  party  in  power 
which  is  wholly  consistent  with  our  con- 


cept of  the  democratic  process.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Congress 
can  constitutionally  require  an  affidavit 
of  loyalty  to  a  particular  administration 
and  its  policies,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
tenure  and  congressional  policy  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  civil  service  program. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  some  considerable 
confusion  existed  in  this  period  and  even 
now.  Indeed,  following  the  promulgation 
of  Executive  Order  9835,  a  number  of 
unhappy  reports  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  President  Truman  with  re- 
spect to  the  lack  of  uniform  standards 
and  procedures  followed  by  the  different 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  order.  As  a  consequence, 
the  President  asked  that  the  interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity of  the  National  Security  Coimcil. 
with  the  participation  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  investigate  the  way  in 
which  the  program  was  being  adminis- 
tered, and  to  advise  him  what  changes 
were  believed  to  be  required.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  a  consolidation  of 
the  loyalty,  security,  and  suitability  pro- 
grams, and  in  1952  the  President  di- 
rected the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
provide  him  with  a  plan  for  combining 
them.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the 
Chairman  established  a  committee  to 
study  the  matter,  but  it  was  disbanded  in 
February  1953,  its  work  unfinished  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  administration.  It 
did,  however,  draft  a  proposed  Executive 
order  which  to  some  extent  formed  the 
basis  of  Elxecutive  Order  10450  promul- 
gated by  President  Eisenhower  on  April 
27,  1953,  by  which  he  revoked  Executive 
Order  9835  and  established  the  program 
presently  in  effect. 

Meanwhile,  along  with  expressions  of 
executive  concern,  the  Congress  likewise 
applied  itself  to  the  question  of  employ- 
ment security.  The  81st  Congress,  on 
August  26.  1950.  enacted  Public  Law  733 
(5  UJS.C.  7532,  as  revised).  At  the  time 
of  its  enactment,  this  statute  gave  to  the 
heads  of  certain  specified  agencies  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  national  de- 
fense summary  suspension  and  unre- 
viewable dismissal  powers  over  their  ci- 
vilian employees  when  deemed  necessary 
"in  the  interest  of  national  security." 
and  further  provided  that  its  provisions 
shall  apply  to  such  other  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  President  may,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  necessary  "in  the  best 
interests  of  national  security."  General 
personnel  laws,  the  Lloyd-LaPollette  Act 
(37  Stat.  55,  tis  Eunended) ,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Preference  Act  (58  Stat.  390,  as 
amended) ,  which  provided  that  prefer- 
ence eligibles  may  be  discharged  only 
"for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service,"  and  among  other 
procedural  rights  granted  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
were  thus  directly  affected  by  Public 
Law  733. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
this  case  the  Congress  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  expression  "loyalty"  and  ap- 
plied in  lieu  thereof  the  concept  of  "na- 
tional security."  To  thlA  extent  it  de- 
parted from  the  narrower  loyalty  con- 
cept which  formed  the  basis  of  Execu- 
tive Order  9835  promulgated  by  Presi- 


dent Tnunan  in  1947.  In  utilizing  the 
concept  of  "national  security,"  it  apj>ears 
that  the  Congress  was  influenced  by 
testimony  received  by  it  which  empha- 
sized that  security  risks  are  not  neces- 
sarily disloyal  and  that  the  procedures  of 
Executive  Order  9835  were  often  ineffec- 
tive in  removing  employees  who  were  a 
potential  dsmger  to  the  national  security, 
but  who  could  not  necessarily  be  proved 
disloyal.  This  included  such  persons  as 
alcoholics,  those  with  unsatisfactory  £is- 
sociations  and  subject  to  blackmail,  and 
others  who  were  simply  overly  loqua- 
cious. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed 
that  those  who  are  disloyal  are  of  neces- 
sity security  risks. 

This  public  law  formed,  at  least  In  part, 
a  statutory  basis  for  Executive  Order 
10450  which,  as  noted  above,  was  promul- 
gated by  President  Eisenhower  on  April 
27,  1953,  and  by  which  he  sought  to  com- 
bine loyalty  and  security  programs  In 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Truman  committee  prior  to  Its 
disbandment  In  1953.  Indeed,  President 
Eisenhower  adopted  much  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee's  recommended 
order  as  to  subjects  for  investigation 
and  factors  to  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  employment  and 
retention  in  employment.  However,  he 
did  not  adopt  the  precise  language  of  the 
standard  recommended  by  It;  namely, 
that  denial  or  removal  from  employment 
should  rest  on  grounds  of  fitness  or  suit- 
ability to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  Instead,  he  employed  a  stand- 
ard of  "clearly  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  national  security."  However, 
although  both  Public  Law  733  and  Execu- 
tive Order  10450  departed  from  the  lim- 
ited concept  of  "loyalty,"  neither  defined 
the  precise  sense  in  which  the  term  "na- 
tional security"  was  employed.  Neverthe- 
less, It  was  not  long  before  the  concept,  as 
applied  In  the  act,  was  given  content  by 
the  courts  in  a  case  which  arose  on  the 
dismissal  of  a  preference  eligible  who 
held  a  position  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  which 
the  act  had  been  extended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
10450.  That  was  Cole  v.  Young,  351  U.S. 
536  (1956). 

Cole  was  dismissed  in  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  the  act  on  the  grounds  of  al- 
leged close  associations  with  Commu- 
nists. In  holding  his  dismissal  improper, 
the  court  concluded  that  while  the  term 
"national  security"  is  not  defined  In  the 
act.  they  thought  it  clear  from  the 
statute  as  a  whole  that  the  term  was 
intended  to  comprehend  only  those  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  that  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  protection  of 
the  Nation  from  internal  subversion  or 
foreign  aggression,  and  not  those  which 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion only  through  their  impact  on  the 
general  welfare. 

Hence,  it  was  required  that  a  determi- 
nation should  have  been  made  that  Cole's 
position  was  affected  with  the  national 
security  as  that  term  was  used  in  the 
act.  The  court  was  of  the  view  that  had 
the  Congress  considered  the  objective  of 
insuring  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  ail 
employees,  regardless  of  position,  as  a 
matter  of  "national  security"  to  be  ef- 
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fectuated  by  the  summary  procedures 
authorized  by  the  act,  rather  than  simply 
a  desirable  personnel  policy  to  be  imple- 
mented under  the  normal  civil  service 
procedures,  it  surely  would  not  have  lim- 
ited the  act  to  selected  agencies.  Noting 
that  dismissals  under  the  Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette  and  Veterans'  Preference  Act  for 
"such  cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  service"  permitted  dismissals  on 
grounds  of  reasonable  doubt  as  to  loy- 
alty, the  court  held  that  the  swt  of  1950 
must  be  limited  in  its  application  to 
employees  who  are  in  "sensitive"  posi- 
tions. 

This  decision,  of  course,  had  the  effect 
of  defining  the  term  "national  security" 
as  used  in  the  act.  but  not  as  used  in 
the  order.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  In 
the  context  of  Executive  Order  10450  the 
term  is  clearly  meant  to  embrace  the 
concept  of  loyalty  within  the  compre- 
hensive concept  of  security,  and  to  form 
the  basis  for  employment  and  retention 
in  employment  of  all  civilian  officers  and 
employees  in  all  agencies.  While  requir- 
ing the  designation  of  "sensitive  posi- 
tions," the  order  does  so  only  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  scope  of  investiga- 
tion of  persons  seeking  Government  em- 
ployment. The  effect  of  the  construction 
given  to  Public  Law  733  in  Cole  against 
Yoimg  is  thus  only  to  limit  the  proce- 
dures for  dismissal  but  not  the  right  to 
dismiss  on  loyalty  grounds  from  all  posi- 
tions in  Government  irrespective  of  their 
alleged  sensitivity. 

The  order  likewise  continued  the  duties 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  supply  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  virith 
information  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  loyalty-security  program. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  order,  the 
Attorney  General  continued  to  furnish 
information  concerning  "totalitarian. 
Fascist,  Communist,  or  subversive"  or- 
ganizations. The  list  of  organizations 
previously  designated  under  Executive 
Order  9835  were  redesignated  and  con- 
solidated with  other  organizations  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10450.  How- 
ever, the  last  designation  was  made  on 
October  20,  1955.  Since  that  date  no  or- 
ganizations have  been  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  order  and  this  aspect  of  the 
program  appears  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  designation  of  organizations 
under  executive  order  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Commimist  organizations 
imder  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  the  Attorney  General  was 
obviously  involved  in  some  overlapping 
of  functions.  It  is  also  apparent  that  in 
recent  years  some  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  determinations  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  for  the 
listing  of  subversive  organizations,  not 
only  In  relation  to  the  Federal  employee 
security  program,  but  likewise  in  rela- 
tion to  other  security  programs,  includ- 
ing the  port  security  program,  hitherto 
maintained  under  the  Magnuson  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  191),  and  the  industrial 
security  program,  maintained  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10865.  In  light  of 
the  at  least  partial  overlapping  of  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  upon  tlie  At- 
torney General  by  Executive  Order  10450 
and  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act, 


it  Is  evident  that  these  relationships  must 
be  clarified. 

Moreover,  the  ultimate  failures  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  both  procedures 
undoubtedly  rest  on  similar  causes.  The 
program  under  Executive  Order  9835. 
after  an  apparently  successful  begirmlng. 
subsequently  deteriorated  following  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Joint 
Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v.  Afc- 
Grath,  341  U.S.  123  (1951),  which  en- 
joined the  Attorney  General  from  desig- 
nating relevant  organizations  without 
hearings.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Its  in- 
ception, the  program  under  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  re- 
quired full  trial-type  proceedings  in  the 
determination  of  Commimist  organiza- 
tions, and  little  progress  was  made  in  its 
execution.  It  has  been  indicated  that  the 
problem  of  exposing  FBI  Informants  to 
be  used  as  witnesses  has  been  a  princi- 
pal, but  not  sole,  obstacle  to  the  effective 
administration  of  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  executive  orders  and  of  the  Mt. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  two  related  programs  having  differ- 
ing objectives — the  one  serving  a  dls- 
closiu-e  purpose  ancillary  to  the  admin- 
istration of  an  employment  security  pro- 
gram, and  the  other  a  disclosure  pur- 
pose serving  broader  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional interest — have  been  brought  vir- 
tually to  a  halt.  We  thus  have  not  only 
the  question  of  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
vival and  maintenance  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  whether,  in  light  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  program,  either  or  both 
should  be  maintained  at  all. 

With  this  introduction,  I  shall  not 
further  prolong  my  remarks  I  have  en- 
deavored only  to  give  the  Members  some 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  present 
inquiry  and  the  issues  to  which  we  shall 
necessarily  direct  our  attention.  It  Is 
apparent  that  there  are  many  practical 
problems  which  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
solve. Moreover,  in  the  balancing  of  the 
ostensible  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity with  Individual  liberties,  particu- 
larly in  the  context  of  the  Ideals  and 
basic  premises  of  a  libertarian  society,  we 
shall  be  faced  with  issues  of  profoimd 
constitutional  and  philosophical  import. 
We  shall  need,  and  we  shall  seek,  the  as- 
sistance of  our  best  minds  and  most  in- 
formed experts  in  fulfilling  the  urgent 
task  before  us.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
interested  in  the  difficult  problems  in 
this  field  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 


COMPROMISE  VIETNAM-CAMBODIA 
RESOLUTION  AIMED  AT  RE- 
ESTABLISHING CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) and  I  are  introducing  a  compromise 
Vietnam -Cambodia  resolution  aimed  at 
reestablishing  congressional  responsibil- 
ity in  the  determination  of  U.S.  war 
policy  without  unalterably  tying  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

This  resolution  would,  consistent  with 


the  establishment  of  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  establish  a  deadline  of 
April  30,  1971,  for  the  removal  from  Viet- 
nam of  all  combat  troops,  and  October 
31.  1971.  for  the  removal  of  all  support 
and  advisory  personnel  unless  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
grant  a  Presidential  request  for  a  specific 
extension  of  time. 

It  would  limit  the  expjenditure  of  fimds 
in  South  Vietnam  to  only  that  amount 
required  for : 

First,  financing  such  release  and  re- 
turn of  American  prisoners  of  war; 

Second,  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and  for  pur- 
poses specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Third,  carrying  out  the  safe  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  American  military 
personnel  from  South  Vietnam  by  the 
specified  dates. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  an 
end  to  American  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  by  June  30  of  this  year, 
imless  an  extension  Is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  end  the  Impasse  between  supporters 
of  the  administration  and  sponsors  of 
House  Resolution  1000,  the  House  resolu- 
tion similar  to  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  which  would  impose  a  June 
30,  1971,  withdrawal  deadline  for  all  U.S. 
military  persormel  from  South  Vietnam. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress  as  an 
Institution  capable  of  asserting  Its  appro- 
priate responsibilities  In  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs.  But  we  believe  it  Is 
possible  to  do  so  without  irrevocably  ty- 
ing the  hands  of  the  President  In  the 
process. 

This  resolution  Is  an  attempt  to  strike 
a  compromise  in  two  broad  areas  of 
disagreement: 

First.  The  administration  prefers  the 
establishment  of  no  congresslonally  im- 
posed deadline  for  American  military 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
The  authors  of  Hoiise  Resolution  1000 
propose  a  withdrawal  deadline  of  June 
30. 1971,  from  Vietnam  and  June  30, 1970, 
from  Cambodia. 

This  resolution  proposes  a  withdrawal 
deadline  from  Vietnam  of  April  30,  1971, 
for  combat  troops  and  October  31,  1971, 
for  support  and  advisory  personnel,  and 
an  end  to  American  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  by  June  30,  1970. 

Second.  The  administration  opposes 
having  Its  hands  tied  by  the  congressional 
Imposition  of  any  definite  deadline  for 
American  withdrawal. 

The  sponsors  of  House  Resolution  1000 
feel  the  imposition  of  a  definite  deadline 
is  necessary  to  reestablish  congressional 
authority  over  war  policy. 

This  resolution  establishes  congres- 
slonally imposed  deadlines  but  sr>eILs  out 
the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider establishing  new  deadlines  if  the 
President  at  some  future  time  finds  them 
to  be  too  restrictive.  By  so  doing,  it 
clearly  establishes  the  principle  of  con- 
gressional authority  on  a  continuing 
rather  than  a  one-shot  basis,  and  that  Is 
as  It  should  be. 

Some  honest  and  thoughtful  people 
vrill  question  establishing  a  definite  dead- 
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line  for  American  withdrawal,  fearing 
that  it  will  provide  disincentive  for  Hanoi 
to  engage  in  serious  negotiations.  It 
should  be  apparent,  however,  that  Hanoi 
at  the  present  tune,  in  the  face  of  present 
policy,  sees  no  incentive  to  negotiate. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  most  direct 
American  interest  in  this  conflict  is  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  We  feel  the  establishment 
of  a  definite  plan  for  an  end  to  Ameri- 
can mvolvement  should  and  could  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners. 

And  we  further  believe  that  when  it 
becomes  unmistakably  clear  that  Amer- 
ica intends  to  end  its  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  all  contending  political  fac- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  will  have  great 
incentive  to  make  the  accommodatioiis 
necessary  for  negotiating  a  political 
compromise. 

For  too  long  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency has  had  to  bear  the  full  burden 
of  the  conduct  of  this  war.  That  is  not 
good  for  the  Congress.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  Presidency,  suid  it  most  certainly 
is  not  good  for  the  country. 

This  resolution  is  an  attempt  to  again 
establish  the  principle  of  cooperative  re- 
sponsibility between  two  branches  of 
government,  and,  it  is  hoped.  In  the  proc- 
ess, suggest  a  way  to  obtain  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war,  end  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  Indochina  war. 
and  provide  incentives  for  a  compromise 
settlenvent  by  all  parties  within  South 
Vietnam. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  appears 
below: 

H.  Res.   1056 

Resolved.  That  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that,  consistent  with  the 
establishment  of  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
defense  expendlttires  In  South  Vietnam 
should  be  limited  to  only  that  amount  re- 
quired for  such  release  and  return  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and  for  purpose* 
speclflcally  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  carrj"ing  out  of  the  safe  and  orderly 
■withdrawal  of  all  American  combat  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  April  30. 
1971,  and  all  support  and  advisory  per- 
sonnel by  October  31,  1971,  unless  the  Con- 
gress by  Joint  resolution  approves  a  finding 
by  the  President  that  an  additional  stated 
period  of  time  Is  required. 

Resolved.  That  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  no  funds  In  the  Fiscal  Year 
1971  defense  budget  are  to  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  any  American  com- 
bat or  support  troops  In  Cambodia  or  Laos, 
unless  the  Congress  by  joint  resolution  ap- 
proves a  finding  of  the  President  that  such 
operations  are  necessary. 


PRISONERS   OF   WAR 

<Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
primary  election  day  in  California  and 
many  other  States.  As  we  think  about 
free  elections  in  an  open  society  In  com- 
pliance with  law  under  a  written  con- 
stitution which  provides  a  representative 
parliamentary    system    of    government 


under  God  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  we  should  also  think  about  our 
prisoners  of  war,  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  missing  in  action  and  either  merci- 
fully dead  or  languislung  in  Communist 
prisons.  We  should  think  about  their 
families  and  the  torment  of  their  separa- 
tion. We  should  think  about  our  obli- 
gation to  these  men  and  their  families. 
Recently  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  at  Chi- 
cago, ni ,  the  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross 
reaffirmed  the  resolution  of  the  board  of 
governors  by  the  following  "Resolution 
n.  Prisoners  of  War." 

Resolution  n — Prisonexs  of  War 
Whereas,  civilized  decency  and  Interna- 
tional law  embodied  la  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Prisoners  of  War 
demand  that  captives  In  armed  conflicts  be 
Identified  and  accounted  for,  humanely  treat- 
ed, permitted  to  communicate  and.  If  seri- 
ously sick  or  wounded,  repatriated  or  placed 
In  neutral  hands,  and 

Whereas,  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  American 
servicemen  captured  In  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  Is  unlenown  except  to  their  captors,  EUid 
Whereas,  some  of  these  helpless  men  have 
been  held  captive  more  than  five  years,  some 
may  be  seriously  sick,  wounded  or  deceased, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  loved  ones, 
and 

Whereas,  this  cruel,  intolerable  and  pro- 
hibited secrecy  serves  no  purpose  but  to  in- 
crease the  revulsion  felt  for  It  by  millions 
of  people  the  world  over  who  understand 
the  grief  of  parents,  wives  and  children  of 
those  Imprisoned  or  whose  fate  Is  unknown, 
and 

Whereas,  the  XXIst  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  Red  Cross  at  Instanbul  In  Sep- 
tember 1969,  after  noting  the  historic  role  of 
the  Red  Cross  as  a  protector  of  victims  of 
war,  adopted,  without  dissent,  a  resolution 
calling  upon  all  countries  Involved  In  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
be  afforded  the  treatment  and  full  measure 
of  protection  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  realization  that  the  Red 
Cross  has  the  potential  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  humanity  on  behalf  of  these  pris- 
oners, the  Board  of  Governors  on  February 
18,  1970  reaffirmed  the  rescl^e  of  The  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  to  pursue  every  ef- 
fort to  assure  their  humane  treatment  and 
has  urged  similar  action  by  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
chapters  of  The  American  National  Red 
Cross,  united  la  the  resolve  to  do  all  In 
their  power  to  promote  respect  for  the  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war.  do  hereby  endorse  the 
February  16,  1970  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  each  chapter 
should  accept  the  continuing  commitment 
within  Its  own  community  to  mobilize  ever- 
increasing  support  In  the  demand  for  the 
Identification  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  the  fulflllment  of  their  right  to 
communicate,  the  repatriation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  the  accounting  for  any  who 
may  be  deceased  and  ultimately  the  freedom 
of  all  of  the  prisoners. 

Messages  were  received  at  the  Red 
Cross  convention  from  President  Nixon, 
every  Governor  of  every  State  and  terri- 
tory, and  several  other  national  organi- 
zations. 

I  include  these  messages  In  the  Record 

at  this  time : 

Messages 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon:  Along  with 
all  other  Americana  I  have  noted  with  pride 
and  with  confidence  the  dedication  of  your 


Convention  to  unremitting  efforts  to  obtain 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  the  humane  treatment  of  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  dictates  of  decency 
and  which  their  captors  are  obligated  to 
provide  under  the  Geneva  Conventions.  You 
have  the  support  and  the  prayerful  hopes  for 
success  from  all  men  of  goodwill. 

EASTERN    AREA 

Governor  of  Connecticut,  John  Dempsey: 
Continued  efforts  by  American  Red  Cross  to 
secure  Improved  treatment  our  prisoners  of 
war  In  North  Vietnam  heartening  and  com- 
mendable. People  of  this  State  one  of  whose 
citizens  Interned  many  years  In  Red  China, 
keenly  aware  protection  given  him  and  his 
family  by  adherence  to  articles  of  Geneva 
Conventions.  Speaking  their  behalf  and  my 
own.  I  urge  delegates  to  annual  meeting  of 
American  National  Red  Cross  now  In  session, 
take  every  appropriate  step  to  demand  the 
adherence  signified  by  Government  of  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  when  signing 
these  Conventions.  All  future  actions  Initi- 
ated by  your  organization  to  bring  about 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  have 
my  full  support. 

Governor  of  Delaware,  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son :  I  am  writing  to  commend  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  Its  efforts  In  encouraging 
Americans  to  write  to  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam  on  behalf  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  These  efforts  are  proving  effective,  and 
I  urge  the  American  Red  Cross  to  continue 
supporting  this  program.  On  behalf  of  all 
Delawareans,  especially  those  who  have  kin 
and  friends  In  POW  camps,  I  thank  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  Its  work  to  promote 
humane   treatment  of  those  prisoners. 

Governor  of  Maine,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis:  I 
strongly  endorse  the  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign of  the  American  Red  Cross.  We  must 
do  everything  possible  to  Insure  the  humane 
treatment  of  United  States  prisoners  of  war 
In  North  Vietnam.  I  share  your  hope  that 
letters  from  thousands  of  concerned  citizens 
In  this  country  will  touch  the  conscience  of 
Hanoi  and  move  them  to  honor  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Governor  of  Maryland,  Marvin  Mandel;  As 
Governor  of  the  free  State  of  Maryland,  may 
I  commend  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
for  Its  continuing  efforts  to  obtain  more 
humane  treatment  for  U.S.  prisoners  held  by 
North  Vietnam,  It  Is  my  hope  that  every 
citizen  of  Maryland  will  participate  In  the 
Red  Cro«8  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  by  let- 
ters calling  ufKjn  the  President  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  POW  Treaty. 
Esst  wishes  to  you  and  Convention  delegates 
for  success  in  this  humanitarian  endeavor. 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Francis  W. 
Sargent:  As. Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Mas-sachusetts,  I  am  pleased  to  endorse 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  "Write  Ha- 
noi Campaign"  and  urge  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  all  Americans  to  cooperate  in 
this  effort  to  write  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  regarding  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  My  hopes  for  the  success  of 
this  project. 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Walter  R. 
Peterson:  Strongly  endorse  continuing  ef- 
forts of  American  National  Red  Cross  to  ob- 
tain humane  treatment  of  the  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Government  of 
North  Vietnam:  am  encouraging  citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  to  support  the  Red  Cross 
"Write  North  Vietnam"  Program  to  prevail 
on  the  President.  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  honor  his  nation's  signature  to 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention. 

Governor  of  New  Jersey,  William  T.  Cahlll: 
On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  I  want  to  express  deep  concern 
and  wholehearted  support  for  the  humani- 
tarian efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Its  campaign  to  Impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  Its  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  and  treatment  of  American  serv- 
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Icemen  held  prisoner  by  Hanoi.  In  your  role 
as  a  non-partisan  organization,  committed 
to  the  service  of  all  In  need,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  Red  Cross  will  succeed  In  arousing 
the  world's  conscience  and  stirring  it  Into 
action  so  that  sensitive.  Justice  seeking  peo- 
ple of  every  race  will  Influence  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. 

Governor  of  New  York.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller :  The  American  National  Red  Cross  drive 
to  urge  Americans  to  write  to  Hanoi  to  secure 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
guaranteed  by  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  endorsing  this  all-out  effort  to 
assure  that  war  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
receive  all  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  commendable  work  you  and 
your  associates  are  doing  in  behalf  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families  merits  the  wridest 
appreciation. 

Governor  of  Ohio,  James  A.  Rhodes:  As 
Governor  of  Ohio,  I  endorse  the  Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer:  Strongly  endorse  efforts  of  American 
Red  Cross  In  attempting  to  encourage  ex- 
pressions to  Hanoi  urging  their  compliance 
with  Geneva  Conventions  with  respect  to 
persons  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  urging 
local  citizens  and  groups  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  Join  in  this  effort 
being  promoted  by  the  94  local  Red  Cross 
Chapters  In  Pennsylvania  and  implore  your 
continued  efforts. 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Prank  Llcht:  I 
heartily  support  the  efforts  of  the  ARC  in  Its 
activities  in  behalf  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  As  a  result  of  ARC  initiative,  coordinated 
attempts  to  Increase  communication  to  and 
from  prisoners,  and  to  encourage  adherence 
by  the  Hanoi  Government  to  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  have  been  effective. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  during  these  difficult 
days,  the  ARC  will  continue  Its  actions,  will 
receive  the  support  of  all  the  people,  and 
will  be  successful  In  achieving  positive 
results. 

Governor  of  Vermont,  Deane  C.  Davis:  I 
wish  to  voice  my  strong  endorsement  of  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
In  opening  the  channels  of  communications 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  POW's  held 
by  North  Vietnam.  I  share  with  you  the  hu- 
mane concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  men 
and  urge  Intensified  efforts  to  prevail  upon 
North  Vietnam  to  honor  Its  signature  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

Governor  of  Virginia,  Llnwood  Holton:  As 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  to  effect  compliance  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  Regardless  of  po- 
litical views,  all  Virginians  are  united  In  con- 
cern for  humane  treatment  of  American  cap- 
tives In  Southeast  Asia.  Our  wholehearted 
support  goes  to  the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
citizens  and  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  In  your  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign. 

Governor  of  West  Virginia,  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.:  I  have  Issued  an  official  proclamation  re- 
questing West  Virginians  to  write  North 
Vietnam  urging  Hanoi  to  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  I  commend  the  Red 
Cross  for  Its  stand  in  this  matter  and  assure 
you  I  am  solidly  behind  your  efforts  to  gain 
humane  treatment  for  Americans  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  to 
gain  entry  for  ICRC  representatives  to  in- 
spect prisoner  of  war  facilities  and  prompt 
repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

SOUTHEASTERN  AREA 

Governor  of  Alabama,  Albert  P.  Brewer: 
Please  be  assured  of  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion of  your  actions  to  secure  humane  treat- 


ment for  American  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  personally  urging  the  citizens 
of  Alabama  to  Join  In  the  Red  Cross  "Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign  to  show  North  Vietnam 
that  Americans  are  united  in  their  efforts  to 
insure  that  their  sons  and  husbands  In 
North  Vietnam  prisons  will  be  treated  like 
human  beings  and  their  families  here  at 
home  will  be  able  to  hear  from  them. 

Governor  of  Arkansas,  Wlnthrop  Rocke- 
feller: Please  be  assured  of  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation of  your  actions  to  secure  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  personally  urging  the 
citizens  of  Arkansas  to  Join  In  the  Red  Cross 
"Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  to  show  North 
Vietnam  that  Americans  are  united  In  their 
efforts  to  Insure  that  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands in  North  Vietnam  prisons  will  be 
treated  like  human  beings  and  that  their 
families  here  at  home  will  be  able  to  hear 
from  them. 

Governor  of  Florida.  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.: 
Florldians  appreciate  your  efforts  to  secure 
humetne  treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  In  North  Vletnajn.  I  am  urging  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  to  Join  In  the  Red  Cross 
"Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  to  demonstrate  to 
North  Vietnam  that  we  are  united  In  our 
efforts  to  Insure  that  our  fighting  men  In 
North  Vietnam  prisons  wUl  be  treated  like 
human  beings  and  that  their  families  here 
at  home  will  be  able  to  bear  from  them. 

Governor  of  Georgia,  Lester  Maddox:  This 
Is  to  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  endorse  the 
actions  taken  by  the  American  Red  Cross  In 
support  of  Humane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  am  person- 
ally urging  all  citizens  of  this  State,  Irre- 
spective of  individual  feelings  regarding  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  to  Join  together 
unanimously  in  the  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign. 
This  effort  is  to  let  North  Vietnam  know  that 
Americans  are  united  In  their  pleas  to  treat 
their  sons  and  husbands  in  North  Vietnam 
like  human  beings  and  to  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  signed  by  that  Govern- 
ment. 

Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Bob  Scott:  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  American  Red 
Cross  for  Its  actions  to  secure  humane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  urged  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
to  Join  the  Red  Cross  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign to  show  North  Vietnam  Americans  are 
united  In  their  effort  seeking  treatment  for 
their  sons  and  husbands  that  is  consistent 
with  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  seeking 
contact  with  them. 

Governor  of  Kentucky,  Louis  B.  Nunn: 
Please  be  assured  of  my  deepest  sympathy 
of  your  actions  to  secure  humane  treatment 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam I  am  personally  urging  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  to  join  in  the  Red  Cross  "Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign  to  show  North  Vietnam 
that  Americans  are  united  in  their  efforts  to 
insure  that  their  sons  and  husbands  In  North 
Vietnam  prisons  will  be  treated  like  human 
beings  and  that  their  families  here  at  home 
will  be  able  to  hear  from  them. 

Governor  of  Louisiana,  John  J.  McKelthen: 
As  a  Veteran  of  World  War  n,  I  can  sincerely 
appreciate  the  actions  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  In  their  efforts  to  secure  humane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  results  to  date  on  this  cam- 
paign axe  worth  the  effort  put  forth  thus  far. 
and  to  attempt  to  obtain  further  results.  I 
am  urging  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  Join 
the  Red  Cross  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  to 
show  North  Vietnam  that  our  people  from 
Louisiana  and  America  are  united  in  our  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  our  fellow  Americans 
being  held  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam  are 
treated  like  human  beings  and  that  their 
families  here  at  home  will  be  able  to  hear 
from  them.  Two  young  ladles  here  In  Baton 
Rouge  Just  received  letters  from  their  hus- 
bands who  are  prisoners  of  war.  This  cam- 
paign Is  picking  up  momentum  and  seems  to 


be  reaping  the  desired  results.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Governor  of  Mississippi,  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams: I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
and  support  of  your  efforts  In  attempting  to 
secure  humane  treatment  for  American  pris- 
oners of  war  being  held  captive  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  personally  appealed  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi  to  participate  In  a  let- 
ter writing  campaign  to  convince  North  Viet- 
nam that  the  American  people  stand  united 
In  their  determination  that  their  husbands 
and  sons  be  treated  as  human  beings  whUe 
held  as  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam  and 
that  these  Americans  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege to  communicate  with  their  loved  ones. 

Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nalr:  I  am  pleased  to  Indicate  by  this  cor- 
respondence that  I  am  personally  urging  all 
South  Carolina  residents  to  join  in  the  proj- 
ect of  the  American  Red  Cross,  "Write 
Hanoi".  .Ve  feel  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  know  that  all 
Americans  are  at  war  and  that  we  stand  firm 
In  our  Insistence  that  they  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  their  families  at  home. 

Governor  of  Tennessee.  Buford  ElUlngton : 
Please  be  assured  that  we  in  Tennessee  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  Red  Cross  actions 
to  secure  humane  treatment  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  I  am 
personally  urging  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  to 
continue  their  support  in  the  Red  Cross 
"Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  to  show  North 
Vietnam  that  Americans  are  united  In  their 
efforts  to  insure  that  their  sons  and  husbands 
In  North  Vietnam  prisons  wUl  be  treated 
like  human  beings  and  that  their  families 
here  at  home  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  them. 

MIDWESTERN    AREA 

Proclamation  by  Governor  Richard  Ogllvle 
of  Illinois: 

More  than  1700  United  States  servicemen 
are  missing  in  action  or  detained  as  prisoners 
of  war  as  a  result  of  the  armed  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Each  of  the  governments  with  armed  forces 
Involved  In  the  conflict  are  signatories  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12.  1949. 

Nevertheless,  the  government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  has  refused  to 
observe  the  terms  of  the  Convention  and 
abrogated  its  obligation  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  has  been 
striving  to  ensure  that  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  affords  prisoners  of  war  the 
protection  and  beneflts  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  International  law  and  the 
dictates  of  human  decency,  is  meeting  In 
Chicago  May  18-20.  ^ 

Therefore.  I,  Richard  B.  O^Me,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  May  20.  1970. 
as  a  ray  of  Dedication  for  the  relief  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  their  families,  and 
urge  all  Illinolsans  to  Join  in  the  humani- 
tarian efforts  to  guarantee  our  Imprisoned 
servicemen  and  their  families  the  protection 
and  the  beneflts  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  International  law  and  the  dictates  of 
human  decency. 

Governor  of  Indiana,  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb: 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  actions  of  the 
American  Red  Crass  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  being  held  captive  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  I  commend  your  orga- 
nization for  Its  efforts  In  this  regard  and 
urge  that  you  continue  despite  whatever 
roadblocks  may  be  encountered.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Red  Cross  "Write  Hanoi"  Pro- 
gram. I  call  upon  Hooslers  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam  and  urge  to:  (1)  Identify  the 
prisoners  being  held.  (2)  allow  regular  mall 
between  prisoners  and  their  families  and 
(3)  admit  International  Committee  Red 
Cross  representatives  to  Inspect  prisoner  of 
war  facilities  and  allow  prompt  repatriation 
of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  I  believe  as 
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do  all  Americans  that  prisoners  should  be 
afforded  the  treatment  and  protection  that 
North  Vietnam  Is  obligated  to  extend  under 
the  prisoners  of  war  Convention.  I  realize  the 
urgency  of  this  effort  and  its  importance  not 
only  to  the  captured  American  soldier,  but 
also  to  his  family. 

Governor  of  Iowa.  Robert  D.  Ray;  As  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa.  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  lowans  presently  being  held 
captive  by  the  forces  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  and  would  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  In  Its  letter  writing  campaign  to  en- 
courage the  other  side  to  observe  the  Geneva 
Conventions  concerning  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war 

Governor  of  Kansas,  Robert  Docking:  In 
behalf  of  all  Kansans  and  personally,  I  Join 
those  governors  of  all  States  and  all  Ameri- 
cans in  urging  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
m  their  treatment  of  American  men  who 
have  become  prisoners  of  wblt  In  Southeast 
Asia,  we  pray  they  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
humanely. 

Governor  of  Michigan,  William  G.  Mllll- 
ken:  As  Governor  of  the  Stat«  of  Michigan 
I  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  to  Influence  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment to  identify  the  American  prisoners. 
To  accept  an  exchange  of  mall  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  and  to  accept 
representatives  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Into  their  prison  camps. 

Governor  of  Minnesota.  Harold  Levander: 
I  respectfully  request  you  to  continue  ex- 
pending maximum  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  In 
North  Vietnam  and  commend  you  for  your 
past  efforts  In  this  regard. 

Governor  of  Missouri.  Warren  E  Heames: 
I  am  pleased  to  urge  public  support  for  the 
Bed  Cross  program  of  having  Individual 
Amencaas  write  letters  to  the  o£Bclals  of 
North  Vietnam  requesting  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  The  release  of  namee  of 
prisoners  and  the  granting  of  permission  for 
them  to  receive  mail  and  parcels  from  their 
families.  Such  a  camfjaign  at  least  offers  hope 
of  obtaining  more  information  about  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  better  treatment  for  them 
as  was  promised  by  North  Vietnam  In  sign- 
ing the  Geneva  Accords. 

Governor  of  Nebraska.  Norbert  T.  Tle- 
mann:  I  hereby  endorse  the  actions  taken  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  In  their  effort  tso 
encourage  expressions  to  Hanoi,  urging  their 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
with  respect  to  persons  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.  We  in  Nebraska  are  taking  up  this  cam- 
paign and  I  will  personally  be  encouraging 
Nebraska  citizens  and  groups  within  our 
state  to  write  the  President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam,  urging 
compliance. 

Governor  of  North  Dakota,  William  L.  Guy : 
I  heartily  endorse  the  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
and  your  organization  efforts  to  secure  more 
humane  treatment  for  the  VS.  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnam.  North  Dakota  citizens  will 
make  a  concerted  effort  through  letter 
writing  to  assist  you  In  this  current  drive 
to  persuade  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva 
Prisoner  of  War  Convention  which  they 
signed  in  1949. 

Governor  of  Oklahoma.  Dewey  P.  Bartlett: 
Dear  Mr.  Harrtman:  As  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, I  endorse  actions  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  In  calling  on  all  Americans 
and  all  nations  to  write  Hanoi  and  demand 
that  prisoner?  of  war  be  afforded  the  treat- 
ment and  protection  as  agreed  to  at  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  Regardless  of  a  persons 
feelings  about  the  war,  the  treatmer-t  of 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  imlform  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Prisoners  of  War  Con- 
vention. 

Oov«mor  of  South  Dakota.  Prank  L.  Par- 


rar:  Mr.  Harrlman:  I  endorse  your  "Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign  for  the  benefit  to  not  only 
our  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  but  for 
all  their  loved  ones  In  the  free  world.  It  Is 
time  that  North  Vietnam  Government  Iden- 
tify all  prisoners  of  war;  allow  mall  between 
families  and  prisoners,  allow  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  Inspect  the  prisoners  of 
war  factlltlee:  and  allow  the  sick  and  Injured 
prisoners  to  return  to  their  families.  Let  us 
all  pray  for  humane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  for  peace. 

Governor  of  Texas,  Preston  Smith:  As  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  I  congratulate  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  undertaking  another  "Write 
Hanoi"  In  continuation  of  your  outright  ef- 
forts to  gain  more  humane  treatment  for 
the  United  States  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia.  All 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  honor  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  POW  Conventions.  I 
know  citizens  of  Texas  will  Join  In  support 
of  your  campaign. 

Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Warren  P.  Knowles: 
Urge  strongly  continuing  all-out  effort  to 
gain  more  humane  treatment  for  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam  and 
•Write  Hanoi"  Campaign. 

WESTERN     AREA 

Governor  of  Alaska:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  means  of  expressing  my  wholehearted 
support  of  American  Red  Cross  efforts  to  ob- 
tain humane  treatment  of  American  person- 
nel Imprisoned  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
Americans  are  unified  In  their  belief  that 
prisoners  held  In  North  Vietnam  should  be 
afforded  the  treatment  and  protection  that 
North  Vietnam  is  obligated  to  extend  under 
the  Geneva  Convention  provisions  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  continue  Its  splendid 
efforts. 

Governor  Arizona,  Jack  Williams:  A  num- 
ber of  Arlsxjnlans  are  being  held  prisoner  by 
North  Vietnam.  Please  accept  my  thanks  and 
congratulations  for  your  efforts  to  get  North 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
We  endorse  your  actions  and  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  which  seem  to  be  having 
some  Impact. 

Governor  of  California,  Ronald  Reagan: 
Early  this  month  I  urged  all  Callfomlans 
to  Join  In  the  observance  of  a  national  day 
of  prayer  on  Sunday,  May  3,  for  the  humane 
treatment  and  safe  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  servicemen  missing  In  ac- 
tion in  the  Southeast  Asia.  I  heartily  com- 
mend the  American  Red  Cross  for  Its  actions 
to  encourage  all  Americans  to  write  Hanoi  to 
express  Indignation  at  their  failure  to  adhere 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions.  I  am  hopeful 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  men  being  held 
prisoner  will  provide  the  Impetus  that  is 
needed  to  focus  world vrlde  attention  of  this 
matter. 

Governor  of  Colorado,  John  Love:  Gover- 
nor John  Love,  State  of  Colorado,  whole- 
heartedly endorses  the  American  Red  Cross 
resolution  and  urges  the  leaders  of  Hanoi 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Governor  of  Idaho,  Don  Samuelson:  I  am 
vigorously  In  support  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  effort  to  encourage  Hanoi  to  comply 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  with  respect 
to  persons  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  treatment  of 
these  persons  who  include  Idahoans  In  the 
military  service.  My  office  extends  strong- 
est hopes  for  your  early  success  In  this  en- 
deavor. Best  wishes  for  a  productive  Con- 
vention. 

Governor  of  Montana,  Forrest  H.  Anderson: 
I  fully  support  the  humanitarian  objectives 
of  the  "Write  Hanoi"  Campsdgn  being  spon- 
sored presently  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Hiimane  treatment  of  American  prisoners  in 
Vietnam  under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  is  something  that  all  Americans 
must  work  to  achieve.  Moral  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  leaders  of  North 


Vietnam  to  convince  them  of  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Convention.  American 
must  not  forget  these  men.  I  only  hope  that 
this  campaign  Is  successful  in  easing  some  of 
the  hardships  these  men  and  their  families 
are  enduring. 

Governor  of  Nevada.  Paul  Laxalt:  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  for  their  program  in  calling  upon  all 
nations  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  must 
continue  to  encourage  everyone  to  subscribe 
to  your  efforts  by  participating  in  the  "Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign.  The  suocees  of  this  en- 
deavor rests  with  the  American  people 

Governor  of  New  Mexico.  David  P.  Cargo: 
Please  add  my  endorsement  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  effort  toward  freeing 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam 

Governor  of  Oregon,  Tom  McCall:  Greet- 
ings to  you  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  On 
the  occaislon  of  your  National  Convention, 
I  commend  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
on  their  efforts  they  have  made  toward  ask- 
ing Americans  to  protest  to  Hanoi  on  the 
treatment  of  US  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam.  As  you  map  your  reactions  for  the 
ensuing  year.  May  I  encourage  continuation 
of  such  efforts.  Irrespective  of  Individual 
feelings  about  the  Vietnamese  confilct.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  an  absolutely  unanimous  opin- 
ion In  Oregon,  as  there  must  be  throughout 
the  nation,  that  prisoners  should  be  afforded 
the  treatment  and  protection  that  North 
Vietnam  is  obligated  to  extend  under  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention.  Evi- 
dence of  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  as  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  massive  compliance 
with  your  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign,  may  In- 
fluence North  Vietnam.  Last  month,  Captain 
James  Sehorn  of  Forest  Gove.  Oregon,  who 
was  shot  down  In  Northern  North  Vietnam 
16  months  ago,  was  flnally  Identlfled  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Mrs.  Sehorn  attributes  this 
notification  to  the  efforts  made  by  fellow 
Oregonians  and  others  who  "Write  Hanoi." 

Governor  of  Washington,  Daniel  J.  Evans: 
I  support  the  efforts  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  to  gain  more  humane  treat- 
ment for  the  release  of  the  U.S.  prisoners 
In  Vietnam.  These  prisoners  of  war  are  en- 
titled to  humane  treatment  under  the  stat- 
utes of  International  law  and  the  dictates 
of  moral  decency.  I  hope  that  the  following 
provision  of  prisoner  of  war  Convention  will 
be  honored  by  North  Vietnam:  Prompt  Iden- 
tification of  prisoners;  adequate  food  and 
clothing  and  medical  care,  communication 
with  other  prisoners  and  their  families  at 
home.  Prompt  repatriation  of  seriously  sick 
or  wounded  prisoners;  protection  from  abiose 
or  reprisals  and  free  access  to  prisoners  and 
their  place  of  detention,  by  such  a  neutral 
intermediary  as  the  All-Swiss  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross. 

Governor  of  Utah.  Calvin  L.  Rampton: 
Please  accept  my  endorsement  of  ARC  efforts 
to  obtain  humane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  I  add 
my  voice  to  those  urging  Hanoi  to  follow 
strictly  the  standards  set  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

State  of  Wyoming,  Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hath- 
away :  Proclamation : 

Whereas.  Red  Cross  has  become  the  tradi- 
tional neutral  Intermediary  In  time  of  con- 
flict; and 

Whereas,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  asked 
the  world  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  form  a  solid  front  in  demand- 
ing that  the  North  Vietnamese  meet  hu- 
manitarian standards  In  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution demanding  compliance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  on  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  calling  for  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  to  obtain 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners;  and 
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Whereas,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  asking 
the  American  people  to  exert  more  pressure 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  by  increasing  par- 
ticipation In  its  "Write  Hanoi"  campaign: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  month  beginning  May  17,  1970, 
as  "Support  our  Prisoners  in  Vietnam 
Month,"  and  urge  the  citizens  of  the  state 
to  participate  In  the  "Write  Hanoi"  cam- 
paign to  demand  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
honor  the  Prisoner  of  War  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

State  of  Hawaii,  Gov.  John  A.  Bums:  As 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  whose  spirit 
of  aloha  Is  often  the  last  contact  that  our 
servicemen  have  with  their  country  before 
giving  honorable  military  service  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  which,  through  its  vast  mili- 
tary resources  gives  support  to  those  opera- 
tions, I  offer  my  full  endorsement  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  seeking 
humane  treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Laotian  forces.  Irrespective  of  any  per- 
sonal feeling  about  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It 
Is  God's  will  at^d  the  heartfelt  desire  of  all 
Americans  that  prisoners  of  war  be  afforded 
the  treatment  and  protection  that  North 
Vietnam  is  obligated  to  extend  tuider  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention.  In  Ha- 
waii, Sunday,  May  24  will  be  recognized  In 
churches  throughout  the  State  as  Prisoner  of 
War  Prayer  Etey  with  the  attendant  request 
that  our  citizens  participate  In  the  National 
Write  Hanoi  Campaign  Initiated  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  With  our  previous  sim- 
ilar effort  having  Its  effect  with  some  easing 
by  North  Vietnam  of  Its  stand.  I  support  your 
continued  dedication  of  this  worthy  task. 
May  God  be  with  you  In  your  earnest  en- 
deavors In  behalf  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war.  Aloha. 

TERRITORIES 

Mr.  Leber,  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone: 
I  sincerely  endorse  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  21st  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  calling  on  all  nations  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
fully  support  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Its 
continuing  world-wide  efforts  to  encourage 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions 
extending  protection  to  such  prisoners. 

Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Luis  A.  Perre: 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  join  me  to  express 
our  support  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  on  behalf  of  prisoners 
of  war  In  North  Vietnam  and  willfully  co- 
operate with  the  Write  Hanoi  Campaign  the 
continuation  of  these  efforts  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  nations. 

Governor  of  American  Samoa,  John  M. 
Haydon:  Please  be  twlvlsed  that  I  as  Governor 
and  the  people  of  American  Samoa  whole- 
heartedly support  and  appreciate  Red  Cross 
efforts  to  encourage  humane  treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  A  good  number  of  our 
young  men  are  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, and  several  have  lost  their  lives  In 
support  of  our  countries'  principles.  We  rec- 
ognize diversifications  of  nationalities,  cul- 
tures, and  customs  in  the  world,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  kindness  and  decency  unite  or 
should  unite  all  men  and  It  is  Incumbent  on 
the  United  States  and  Allied  countries  and 
likewise  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  treat  their  prisoners  of  war  with  humane 
decency.  Your  efforts  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective  will  continue  to  en- 
courage better  treatment  of  prisoners  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed  and  will  in 
the  long  run  help  to  bring  all  men  together 
In  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  love.  Again  our 
sincere  appreciation 

Governor  of  Virgin  Islands.  Melvln  H. 
Evans:  People  In  government  of  Virgin  Is- 
lands highly  endorse  the  role  and  activities 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  on  behalf  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  Your  write  Hanoi   campaign 


carried  out  by  via  Red  Cross  Chapters.  Sin- 
cere wish  for  success  this  and  similar  proj- 
ects. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Mrs.  James  B.  Stockdale,  National  Coordi- 
nator for  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia:  Please 
extend  to  every  delegate  at  your  Convention 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  captured  and  missing  American 
servicemen  for  the  help  you  have  given  our 
men  in  the  past.  We  deeply  appreciate  your 
continuing  interest  and  efforts  toward  Insur- 
ing humane  treatment  for  our  loved  ones 
and  wholeheartedly  support  and  encourage 
renewed  appeals  for  your  "Write  Hanoi" 
Campaign.  Our  burden  seems  lighter  know- 
ing you  are  continually  Increasing  your  ef- 
forts to  get  help  to  our  men.  We  thank  you 
most  sincerely. 

Mrs.  E^rwln  Frees  Selmes,  President  General, 
National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution — Dear  Mr.  Oolllns:  Your  letter 
of  May  13  has  been  read  with  Interest  and  ap- 
preciation. We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  79th  Continental 
Congress  entitled  "Prisoners  of  War,"  which 
we  feel  Is  In  line  with  your  "Concurrent 
Resolution." 

Also,  for  your  information,  the  following 
paragraph  appefu-ed  in  the  last  Circular  Let- 
ter sent  by  me  to  my  National  Board:  "We 
have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  of  United 
We  Stand,  Inc  iH.  Ross  Perot's  Mission  to 
bring  relief  to  POW's  In  Vietnam)  to  write 
as  individuals  to  express  their  concern  to  "H. 
Ross  Perot,  Post  Office  Box  100.000,  Dallas, 
Texas  75222."  Please  transmit  this  word  to 
your  Chapters  In  order  that  they  may  ex- 
press their  feelings  on  this  subject." 

Best  wishes  for  a  most  successful  Conven- 
tion. 

Prisoners  of  War  Resolution,  79th  Conti- 
nental Congress.  April  1970: 

Whereas  unknown  numbers  of  servicemen 
have  suffered  long  terms  of  Imprisonment  or 
the  ambiguous  status  of  "missing  In  action" 
In  North  Viet  Nam:  and 

Whereas  ^parently  nothing  stronger  than 
the  usual  words  and  platitudes  from  re- 
sponsible United  States  officials  and  United 
Nations  headquarters  have  led  Hanoi  to  the 
belief  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  United  States  of  America  in  their  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners;  and 

Whereas  It  is  known  that  numbers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  murdered  or  allowed  to  die  from 
malnutrition,  disease  or  wounds;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  have  stated 
that  all  captured  Americans  are  regarded  as 
war  criminals  and  they  will  be  tried  by  the 
"People's  Court";  and 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ex- 
press gjave  concern  for  the  treatment  and 
fate  of  United  States  prisoners  of  war  and 
other  Americans  vsrongfully  held; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  believe  that 
we  must  take  all  necessary  steps  to  obtain 
the  release  of  these  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  in  no  circumstances  abandon  these 
brave  men. 

The  American  Legion,  national  headquar- 
ters, J.  Milton  Patrick,  National  Commander: 

The  American  Legion  shares  your  con- 
cern for  the  well  being  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam.  Our  res- 
olution No.  8.  adopted  May  6-7,  1970,  Joins 
with  you  In  assuring  the  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  regarding  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  cooperates  with  you 
In  your   "Write  Hanoi"   campaign. 

Ex  Prisoners  of  War,  Stalag  Lult  III: 
Strongly  applaud  your  Red  Cross  National 
Convention's  commitment  unrelentingly  to 
pursue  every  possible  course  to  ensure  that 
American  prisoners   of  war  In  Southeast  Asia 


be  afforded  all  the  protection  and  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  their  captors  are 
obligated  to  extend  under  the  Geneva  con- 
vention. Our  organization  which  consists  ex- 
clusively of  former  American  prisoners  of 
war,  many  of  whose  lives  were  saved  by  Red 
Cross  efforts  on  their  behalf,  has  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  your  efforts  and  assures  you  of 
our  unqualified  support. 

Every  Red  Cross  chapter  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world,  every 
individual  citizen  of  this  country  and  all 
free  countries  of  the  earth,  should  accept 
a  continuing  commitment  to  mobilize 
world  opinion  to  obtain  humane  treat- 
ment for  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Please  join  your  President,  your  Oov- 
emor,  your  Red  Cross  and  your  fellow 
citizens  in  helping  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  himianlty  on  behalf  of  these 
prisoners. 

PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  CALL  UPON 
SOVIET  UNION  TO  WITHDRAW 
RUSSIAN  PERSONNEL  FROM  MID- 
DLE EAST 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid),  bs  well  as  55  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  both 
parties,  the  following  resolution,  which 
Is  Identical  to  a  resolution  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  other  body: 

Resolved  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  introduction  of 
Russian  pilots  and  the  manning  of  missile 
sites  by  Russian  technicians  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  contributing  to  the  Increas- 
ing tension  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  strongly  urged  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  all  Russian  personnel  as 
a  major  step  toward  encouragement  of  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  introduction  of 
Russian  pilots,  missile  bases,  and  tech- 
nicians into  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
dangerously  escalated  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

This  ominous  development  seriously 
jeopardizes  our  hopes  for  stabilizing  the 
Middle  East  situation,  and  may  well  im- 
dermine  any  prospect  of  securing  an 
effective  cease-fire.  It  was  a  cease-fire 
which  President  Nixon  stated  on  March 
21  as  his  "first'  goal  for  the  Middle  East. 

The  step-up  of  Soviet  military  aid 
threatens  both  United  States  security 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  very 
survival  of  Israel,  the  area's  only  genu- 
ine democracy. 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sent a  significant  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  a  balance  nec- 
essary for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute. 

Rather  than  exercising  reciprocal  re- 
straint when  President  Nixon  in  March 
deferred  the  sale  of  additional  jet  com- 
bat aircraft  to  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  taken  a  step  unprecedented  in  the 
Middle  East  crisis — overtly  involving  an 
increasing  number  of  Its  own  military 
personnel  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President  Nixon 
to  press  the  Soviet  Union  to  reconsider 
this  highly  dangerous  action  and  to  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its  military 
personnel  from  Egypt. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  this  year, 
I  was  privileged  to  chair  a  bipartisan 
congressional  subcommittee  visiting  Is- 
rael to  study  the  Israeli  educational  sys- 
tem. While  in  Israel,  our  subcommittee 
had  an  interview  with  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban. 

During  our  Interview,  Mr.  Evan  said: 

It  Is  .  .  .  unrealistic  to  think  that  Israel  Is 
going  to  move  one  Inch  except  with  a  nego- 
tiated   settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
crisis  remains  the  only  way  to  peace  and 
stabUity  in  the  Middle  East.  The  in- 
volvement of  Russian  military  personnel 
there  is  a  grave  setback  to  reaching  such 
a  settlement. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  win  wide 
support  from  Members  of  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EDWIN 
CARL  JOHNSON 

(Bir.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturd^  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  elder  statesmen — Edwin 
Carl  Johnson.  Member  of  the  TJJB.  Sen- 
ate from  1937  through  1954  and  three 
times  Governor  of  my  State. 

"Big  Ed,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  is  being  buried  today  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains  which  he  loved  so 
much. 

The  passing  of  Ed  Johnson  saddens 
me  in  the  sense  that  I  have  lost  a  close, 
personal  friend  who  has  given  me  the 
benefit  of  wise  counsel  for  nearly  two 
decuies. 

However,  my  sense  of  loss  is  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  complete  men  who  ever  lived — 
a  man  who,  during  his  lifetime,  served 
in  the  highest  councils  of  his  State  and 
his  Nation  and  yet  w^ho  somehow  found 
the  time  to  live  a  full  life  as  an  individual 
human  being. 

This  Is  a  rare  achievement. 

I  first  met  Ed  Johnson  as  a  teenager 
in  Sterling,  Colo.  He  was  Governor  of 
our  State  at  that  time.  I  was  mightily 
impressed. 

Later.  I  was  to  get  to  know  this  man 
very  well,  indeed,  when  he  returned  from 
the  Halls  of  Congress  for  his  valedictory 
political  campaign  for  a  third  term  as 
Governor.  That  was  1956. 

We  became  good  friends  and — until 
his  doctor  finally  intervened — he  fre- 
quently came  to  my  office  in  Washington 
to  discuss  western  water  problems  and  a 
hundred  other  matters  which  were  of 
concern  to  his  beloved  Colorado. 

He  was  the  very  essence  of  the  elder 
statesman.  There  will  not  soon  be  another 
Ukehlm. 


which  it  treats  its  unpopular  minori- 
ties. In  recent  years,  largely  through 
the  good  work  of  the  Warren  Court,  the 
United  States  has  had  an  improving 
record.  The  recent  revelations  concern- 
ing the  Chicago  Police  raid  on  the  Black 
Panthers  on  the  night  of  December  4, 
1969,  are  therefore  all  the  more  disturb- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  the  night  in 
question  a  squad  of  police  engaged  in 
what  was  called  a  gun  battle  with  Black 
Panthers  in  their  Chicago  headquarters. 
Two  Panthers  were  killed,  and  at  least 
one  officer  wounded.  The  official  version 
was  that  the  Panthers  fired  first,  and 
that  the  police  acted  in  self-defense.  We 
were  assured  by  Illinois  State's  Attorney 
Edward  V.  Hanrahan  and  others  that 
public  criticism  of  the  police  represented 
"an  orgy  of  sensationalism  in  the  press 
and  on  TV"  and  that  the  police  had  acted 
responsibly  in  the  face  of  a  brutal 
Panther  attack. 

We  now  know  that  this  version  Is 
false.  Although  the  Illinois  authorities 
made  a  full  investigation,  they  could 
not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  bring 
charges  against  the  surviving  Panthers. 
And  a  U.S.  grand  jury,  which  has  made 
the  fullest  investigation  to  date,  sharply 
criticized  the  Chicago  police  and  sug- 
gested that  they  had  falsified  evidence. 
According  to  some  observers  one  reason 
that  no  policemen  were  indicted  was 
that  Panther  leaders,  scornful  of  our 
criminal  justice,  refused  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury. 

In  the  past  I  have  criticized  the  Pan- 
thers for  their  violent  rhetoric,  and  if 
proof  reveals  Panther  violence  I  shall 
immediately  condemn  it.  Accordingly,  I 
feel  an  obligation  in  all  fairness  to  pro- 
test against  what  now  appears  to  be 
police  violence  and  official  coverups.  The 
American  system  cannot  survive  if  such 
machinations  are  permitted  by  those 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  public  crisis. 
It  Is  therefore  vital  that  public  servants, 
perhaps  even  more  thtm  private  citizens, 
act  with  responsibility  and  restraint, 
and  above  all  with  fideUty  to  the  rule  of 
law.  It  appears  that  this  higli  standard 
was  not  met  by  the  Chicago  authorities 
In  this  case. 


THE  BLACK  PANTHERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  valid  meas- 
ure of  a  legal  system  is  the  manner  in 


NEWER  MEMBERS  SHOULD  JOIN  IN 
CRUSADE  FOR  LOWER  INTEREST 
RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  msmy  of  the  newer  Members 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  major  prograims  and 
decisionm^Mng  processes  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  A  new  Member  of 
Congress,  either  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  of  the  US.  Senate,  should 
not  feel  deterred  in  his  efforts  to  help 
his  constituents  and  the  Nation  because 
of  the  seniority  system. 

A  new  Member  can  be  useful  com- 
mencing the  very  first  day  of  his  service. 
Let  me  urge  to  you  newer  Members,  who 


desire  more  action,  to  join  a  crusade 
that  can  do  more  than  anything  else 
for  all  the  American  people,  of  all  in- 
come groups  and  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. 

That  criisade,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  a 
monetary  reform  and  lower  interest 
rates. 

The  person  who  desires  to  buy  a  house 
now  that  costs  $20,000  will  be  required 
to  sign  papers  calling  for  an  effective  9 
percent  interest. 

The  interest  rates  over  a  period  of  30 
years  on  the  mortgage  will  amount  to 
$38,000,  on  the  $20,000  home. 

So  that  means  that  one  purchasing  a 
home  under  the  present  interest  rates 
and  terms  is  required  to  pay  $58,000  in 
order  to  get  a  $20,000  home  .  .  .  $38,000 
in  interest. 

Now  just  these  facts  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  our  country  when  a  person 
must  pay  almost  twice  us  much  interest 
as  the  cost  of  a  house.  It  just  does  not 
make  good  seiose. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  100  Members  of  the 
House  Join  in  a  firm  alliance  behind 
programs  to  bring  about  lower  interest 
rates  and  an  allocation — and  this  is  very 
important — an  allocation  of  the  Nation's 
credit  resources  to  the  areas  where  this 
credit  is  needed  the  most. 

I  can  give  you  a  very  simple  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean.  During  World  War 
n  there  was  a  scarcity  of  steel  and  in 
order  to  make  steel  available  only  for 
the  most  needed  purposes,  laws  were 
passed  that  you  could  not  use  steel  for 
certain  purposes  which  were  not  con- 
sidered the  most  useful.  For  instance, 
it  was  considered  illegal  to  use  steel  to 
make  a  slot  machine  or  a  gambling  de- 
vice because  we  needed  steel  for  wheel 
bearings  and  machines  and  things  like 
that. 

Today  we  need  a  priority  system  that 
will  put  housing  right  up  at  the  top. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  adequate  homes. 
We  are  behind  in  our  residential  con- 
struction— way  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  done  an  excellent 
job  on  the  monetary  issue  of  the  past 
30  years,  but  more  help  and  broader  help 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  great 
pressure  to  maintain  the  status  quo  In 
monetary  affairs. 

The  reason  I  suggested  100  Members 
out  of  535  Membei-s  of  the  House  and 
Senate  is  that  at  least  100  Members 
should  be  working  just  on  this  one  sub- 
ject of  monetary  affaii-s  and  lower  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  to  my  mind  the  most  im- 
portant area  in  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  younger 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  sincere — 
and  I  know  that  they  are  all  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  do  something  for  the 
American  people — to  get  behind  these 
efforts  to  bring  about  lower  interest  rates. 
This  must  be  a  day  to  day  fight,  a  day  to 
day  effort  to  get  the  facts  over  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public.  It  must  be  undertaken 
with  the  full  realization  that  Members 
will  come  under  attack  by  the  giant 
lobbying  and  pressure  groups  who  profit 
so  greatly  from  the  present,  business  as 
usual  monetary  policies.  By  joining  this 
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crusade  the  newer  Members  can  strike  a 
blow  for  decent  housing,  small  business- 
men, the  consumer,  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
others,  and  he  can  strike  a  blow  for  lower 
prices  and  for  a  stable  economy  without 
rising  unemployment. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  this  crusade 
must  be  the  critical  problem  of  housing, 
particularly  housing  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  who  have 
been  priced  out  of  the  market  by  the 
Nixon  administration's  high-interest, 
tight-money  policies. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  in  November  1968, 
less  than  2  years  ago,  the  prime  Interest 
rate  was  then  6  percent.  Now  It  is  8»4 
percent.  On  June  9,  1969,  one  of  the 
biggest  bankers  in  the  United  States,  on 
Wall  Street  in  New  York,  came  out  on 
the  front  steps  of  his  great  institution 
and  announced  that  the  interest  rate,  at 
that  time  7  Vs -percent  prime  rate,  is  here- 
by raised  by  his  declaration  to  8^4  per- 
cent. He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  never  elected  by  the  people. 
He  was  never  appointed  by  anybody  as  a 
part  of  our  democracy  or  our  Govern- 
ment, as  a  part  of  this  great  Republic— 
I  choose  to  say  a  democracy  in  a  republic. 

Birt  under  an  agreement — It  is  bound 
to  be  an  agreement  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  40  years  or  longer — the  bankers 
have  all  agreed.  aU  big  bankers,  that  If 
a  big  banker  like  a  Wall  Street  banker 
announces  that  the  prime  rate  Is  raised, 
they  all  follow,  and  it  is  raised  imme- 
diately. 

In  this  case  the  big  bank  raised  the 
prime  rate  1  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
asked  the  question  before  about  the 
national  debt  and  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  we  had  a  colloquy.  I  am 
glad  he  raised  the  question.  At  the  time 
the  prime  rate  was  raised,  1  percent, 
never  before  had  it  been  raised  that 
much  before.  Theretofore  it  had  always 
been  raised,  except  In  two  instances,  one- 
half  percent— it  had  always  been  raised 
one-quarter  of  1  percent,  but  for  some 
reason  It  was  raised  a  whole  1  percent 
at  that  time.  That  whole  percentage 
point  means  this:  You  can  take  your 
book  and  pencil  and  figure  It  out  for 
yourself.  At  the  time,  net  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  was  about  $1,500,000,000,000, 
and  a  1  percent  increase  on  this  debt 
would  amount  to  $15  billion  a  year — $15 
billion  a  year. 

That  action  meant  that  the  55  million 
families  in  this  country  would  have  to 
pay  $15  billion  a  year  every  year  here- 
after as  interest  on  their  borrowed 
money,  just  because  that  bemker  said  so. 
Well,  the  prime  rate  has  been  raised  2.5 
percent  since  Mr.  Nixon  came  Into  office, 
so  that  means  the  people  are  paying 
$37.5  billion  a  year  In  extra  Interest  over 
and  above  what  they  were  paying. 

It  was  arbitrarily  raised.  Does  it  not 
seem  unusual  that  anybody  could  raise 
the  rates  that  way? 

I  sisked  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  Investigate  It.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  agreement  or  a  conspiracy 
against  the  people,  using  power  that  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  money  for 
the  banks  at  the  expense  of  the  poorest 


and  most  deserving  people  of  this  entire 
Nation. 

I  suggested  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  many  people  believe — and  I  was  one 
of  them — that  anybody  who  could  tAack 
an  elephant  in  the  snow  could  prove  an 
agreement  of  conspiracy  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  because  it  has  been  done  for 
50  years. 

One  time  I  was  investigating,  as  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  State  where  I  live, 
an  Increase  In  the  gasoline  rates.  They 
went  up  an  abnormal  amount.  I  wtis 
investigating  It  through  a  grand  jury. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  how  the  agree- 
ment was  arranged.  They  all  just  raised 
the  rate  at  one  time.  Finally  one  person 
told  me: 

Well,  we  did  not  have  any  actual  agree- 
ment. We  Just  had  what  was  luiown  as  an 
unconversatlonal  understanding  that  when 
so-and-so  raised  the  rates,  all  the  rest  of 
us  would  raise  the  rates. 

That  is  being  done  on  Wall  Street, 
and  nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 

Therefore,  we  should  do  something  to 
lower  these  Interest  rates,  and  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  too  many.  We 
ought  to  have  that  number  working  on 
this  important  thing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman's  committee  making  any  ef- 
fort or  any  study  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  the  increase  In  profits  and  the  In- 
crease in  earnings  of  the  banks  of  this 
country  in  1969? 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1969,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  of  Isist  year  an 
analysis  which  showed  that  the  increase 
In  earnings  across  the  board  from  coast 
to  coast,  from  water  to  water,  for  all  the 
banks  of  the  coimtry  was  20  percent  over 
last  year.  We  took  50  banks  which  we 
selected  at  random  around  the  coimtry 
and  foimd  that  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1969  the  increase  in  these  50  banks 
ranged  from  49  percent  for  one  bank  in 
Detroit  to  11  percent  for  one  bank  In 
CThlcago. 

It  seems  to  me  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  price  controls  and  wage  con- 
trols, but  I  have  not  heard  anybody  in 
the  White  House  or  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment or  In  the  Federal  Reserve  or 
any  place  else  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  put  some  kind  of  ceil- 
ing on  the  profits  of  the  moneylenders 
of  this  coimtry. 

The  statement  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing here  Is  most  astonishing.  Here  Is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  lm{X)rtant  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  Is  suggesting  that  some 
sort  of  conspiracy  exists.  I  am  sure  that 
warning  is  going  to  faU  on  deaf  ears,  just 
as  did  the  warning  on  the  increase  In 
profits  which  I  raised  last  year. 

If  the  average  businessman  could  In- 
crease his  earnings  by  6  percent  or  8 
percent  a  year,  he  would  be  happy,  but 
here  we  see  the  banks  registering  the 
huge  increases  in  earnings  when  every- 
body else  is  registering  losses  or  de- 
creases In  earnings.  Yet  I  do  not  see  any- 


one suggesting  that  in  this  great  effort 
to  do  something  about  Inflation  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  problem  of  the 
runaway  Interest  rates  and  the  runaway 
profits  In  the  banking  community. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  who  is 
making  the  statement  today,  if  he  could 
venture  a  guess  as  to  how  wide  attention 
his  statement  will  receive  among  the 
American  people. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  statistics 
or  figures  to  indicate  what  is  the  earn- 
ing picture  for  the  whole  year  of  1969? 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  first  6 
months,  because  that  was  the  only  figure 
we  had,  but  does  the  gentleman  know  the 
earnings  of  the  banks  of  this  country 
for  the  whole  year  1969,  and  does  the 
gentleman  have  those  figures  now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  We  have  those 
figures. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  placing 
in  the  Record  the  figures  for  the  6 
months.  I  observed  them.  They  are  most 
impressive.  I  hope  the  gentleman  keeps 
up  that  information  for  the  Members  .^ 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man is  always  working  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  middle-  and  lower- 
income  groups,  and  the  poorer  people. 

I  am  not  against  the  big.  rich  people. 
I  am  not  against  the  big  corporations. 
They  Just  do  not  need  me.  They  have  the 
very  best  lawyers  in  the  world.  They 
have  the  finest  public  relations  men. 

There  is  not  a  floor  in  the  House  Office 
Building  or  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  today  that 
is  not  just  covered  with  lobbyists  from 
the  big  banking  interests,  for  instance. 
They  have  plenty  of  people  to  represent 
them.  They  do  not  need  me. 

But  the  poor  people  do.  and  the  middle- 
income  groups  and  the  people  who  are 
disadvantaged  do.  Therefore,  I  am  trying 
to  do  something  I  believe  will  be  in  their 
direction. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

I  also  do  not  have  anything  against 
the  banks  or  lending  institutions.  We 
need  them.  They  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  economy.  They  are  the  backbone  of 
the  American  economy.  Without  these 
people  this  country  could  not  survive. 

But  I  believe  there  should  be  tremen- 
dous concern,  enormous  concern  by  every 
American  when  we  ponder  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  here  the  other  day.  when  he 
pointed  out  to  this  House  that  it  is  cost- 
ing an  American  today  $58,000  to  buy  a 
$20,000  house.  It  seems  to  me  that  kind 
of  situation  is  absolutely  incredible  and 
indefensible. 

So  when  we  talk  about  high  interest 
rates  we  look  at  these  figures,  and  then 
we  see  the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  that  he  becomes  a  member  of  this 
group,  and  I  am  sure  he  will.  We  should 
have  a  group  like  a  steering  committee 
to  elect  its  own  officers  to  serve  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  to  take  Issue  with 
certain  programs  and  to  do  certain 
things.  I  know  the  gentleman  would  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  members. 

Today  the  Nation  is  building  houses  at 
an  annuEd  rate  of  1.1  million  units.  That 
is  1.5  million  below  the  minimum**  goal 
set  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Why?   High 
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interest.  Kxtortionate  interest.  Usurious 
interest.  Interest  that  almost  would  be 
considered  robbery.  That  is  what  has 
caused  these  housing  unit  numbers  to  go 
down. 

We  are  way  below  what  is  necessary  to 
furnish  a  decent  home  for  every  family. 

We  hear  people  talk  about  environ- 
mental quality.  I  am  strong  for  the 
phrase  "environmental  quality." 

Today  our  country  has  more  than  55 
million  families.  They  are  our  principal 
obligation.  Whatever  we  do  in  the  Con- 
gress by  way  of  making  laws  and  policies 
that  will  make  it  better  for  these  families 
to  exist,  to  educate  their  children,  to 
have  a  good  living  with  proper  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  the  better  off  the 
country  will  be.  And  we  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  something  to  per- 
form this  kind  of  service  that  will  help 
our  constituents  the  most. 

In  order  to  have  environmental  qual- 
ity one  must  have  not  only  proper  food 
for  those  families  but  also  proper  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  We  must  provide  a  house 
that  is  a  decent  house,  that  is  satisfac- 
tory for  the  children  of  the  family  to  be 
reared  in  and  educated.  That  being  true, 
we  will  have  good  environmental 
quality. 

Today  we  are  going  down  the  road 
toward  less  housing  and  less  environ- 
mental quality  instead  of  going  up  the 
road  toward  better  environmental  qual- 
ity. Millions  of  American  families  are 
going  without  decent  housing  and  mil- 
lions of  others  are  paying  fantastic  prices 
for  inadequate  dwellmgs, 

Our  housing  situation  is  a  national  dis- 
grace and  all  of  It  can  be  traced  back 
to  high  interest  rates  and  sadly -mistaken 
monetary  policies.  We  must  deal  with 
the  current  housing  crisis  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  keep  title  5  In  H.R. 
17495  the  Emergency  Home  Financing 
Act — which  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
in  the  near  future.  This  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  on  a  close  vote 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
2  weeks  ago. 

The  committee's  action  was  a  serious 
mistake  and  it  is  one  which  must  be  cor- 
rected on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

DCVXLOPMXNT    BANK    POK    ROUSING 

Title  5  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Development 
Bank  which  would  provide  home  loans 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
The  loans  would  be  at  an  interest  rate 
not  exceeding  6V2  percent  to  families 
with  incomes  below  the  median  level  in 
their  local  communities. 

Loan  funds  for  the  bank  could  be  pro- 
vided from  a  number  of  sources.  Con- 
gress could  appropriate  funds.  The  Treas- 
ury could  purchase  bank  obligations. 
Obligations  of  the  bank  could  be  sold  in 
the  open  market.  When  necessary  to 
achieve  adequate  lo£in  fund  levels,  tax- 
exempt  private  pension  funds  and  vir- 
tually tax-exempt  privately  controlled 
foundations  having  assets  of  $4  million 
or  more  could  be  required  to  purchase 
bank  obligations  in  annual  amounts  not 
exceeding  2.5  percent  of  the  total  value 


of  such  assets.  Obligations  of  the  bank 
would  be  negotiable,  fully  and  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
and  have  yields  comparable  to  similar  ob- 
ligations marketed  by  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  beauty  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  need  not  rely  on  appro- 
priations for  loan  funds.  It  could  be 
financed  solely  on  investments  by  pen- 
sion funds  and  foundations.  Thus  it 
would  not  require  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate hi«e  additions^  sums  to  provide 
housing.  It  does  not  impose  any  risk  or 
require  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
pension  funds  and  foimdations  since  the 
obligations  of  the  National  Development 
Bank  would  be  fully  backed  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  pension  funds  and 
foundations  would  be  paid  the  market 
rate  for  their  investments  in  the  bank. 

The  National  Development  Bank 
would  be  funded  at  a  $4  billion  level  im- 
mediately and  would  provide  funds  suf- 
ficient for  home  buyers  to  purchase  a 
minimum  of  200,000  housing  units  each 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  provides  the  only  Ingredient 
which  will  bring  about  more  housing — a 
new  source  of  funds.  Without  a  new 
source  of  funds,  we  are  just  deluding  the 
American  public  about  Congress'  willing- 
ness to  do  something  about  the  housing 
crisis.  A  new  source  of  funds  is  the  an- 
swer; it  is  the  only  answer  which  will 
build  housing. 

The  National  Development  Bank  rep- 
resents an  allocation  of  credit  resources 
into  &n  area  of  great  need.  We  must  In- 
sist, as  Members  of  Congress  with  a  pub- 
lic responsibility,  that  the  people's  credit 
resources  be  allocated  in  areas  that  will 
reach  and  aid  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  the  housing  crisis 
as  an  emergency,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  not  other  areas  which  are 
also  In  great  despair  because  of  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  and  mis- 
taken monetary  policies. 

ALLOCATION    Of    CREDIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solving  of  our  credit 
crisis  in  the  housing  field  should  be 
considered  as  a  first  step — an  opening 
shot — in  the  fight  to  bring  about  better 
monetary  policies  and  a  more  equitable 
allocation  of  credit  in  the  economy  at 
reasonable  interest  rates. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's principal  monetary  mechanism, 
has  not  seen  fit  to  allocate  credit  and 
to  take  steps  which  would  bring  about 
lower  interest  rates.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  the  root  of  the  problem.  It  is  the  nerve 
center  around  which  our  monetary  prob- 
lems move.  And  as  a  result,  any  sugges- 
tions for  a  change  in  the  System's  opera- 
tions invariably  bring  a  hue  and  cry 
from  the  bank  and  big  business  lobby. 

But  any  crusade  to  do  something 
about  housing,  small  business,  agricul- 
ture, or  the  consumer,  must  include  a 
firm  resolve  to  do  something  about  the 
mismanagement  of  our  present  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Most  other  industrialized  nations, 
directly  or  indirectly,  require  that  its 
central  banks  allocate  funds  to  useful 
purposes.  Only  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem of  the  United  States  refuses  to  op- 
erate in  accord  with  the  economic  needs 
of  the  people  who  created  it. 

In  the  country  of  Mexico  to  the  south 
of  us.  across  the  Rio  Grande,  their  cen- 
tral   bank    requires    commercial    banks 
who  have   this   great  responsibility  of 
issuing  money  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  of  Mexico,  to  make  at  least 
30  percent  of  their  loans  for  housing  to 
the  low-Income  people,  to  the  people  in 
the  low-income  group.  That  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  That  example  is  In  existence 
in  other  countries  of  the  world  but  in  a 
different  form.  Mexico,  our  neighbor,  is 
doing  that.  It  Is  a  success.  They  are  get- 
ting a  lot  of  houses  for  the  low-income 
groups.  It  is  a  very  conunendable  step. 
Mr.   Speaker,   there   is   not   a   major 
country  in  the  world  with  a  central  bank 
that  does  not  require  that  central  bank 
to  have  a  social  responsibility  as  well, 
except  the  United  States  where  it  is  not 
required.  The  earnings  of  the  banks,  of 
course,  are  tremendous.  I  want  to  see 
them  make  money  because  that  is  the 
way  that  they  can  better  serve  their 
areas  that  they  represent,   they  being 
profitmaking  institutions  and  I  am  all 
for  that — but  I  am  against  more  than  a 
fair  profit.  I  eun  against  these  exorbitant 
interest  rates  or  excessive  Interest  rates. 
They  are  not  necessary.  The  banks  are 
making  plenty  of  money.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  them  making  plenty  of  money, 
but  I  want  them  to  help  serve  the  public 
Interest  too  as  well  as  their  own  interest. 
That  is  their  obligation.  But,  we  should 
at  least  follow  the  policy  set  by  Mexico 
or  some  similar  policy  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  bank  loans  be  used  for  hous- 
ing for  the  low-income  groups.  This  Is 
not  unreasonable. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  the 
power  to  peg  the  rates  at  any  level  that 
it  so  desires.  There  Is  no  free  market  In 
Interest  rates  as  many  claim.  It  is  an 
administered— listen  to  this,  my  friends— 
It  is  an  administered  market,  administer- 
ed by  the  money  managers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  operating  in  conjunction 
with  a  handful  of  bond  dealers  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  after  time  I  have 
questioned  Federal  Reserve  oCQclals  and 
time  after  time  they  have  agreed  with 
me  that  interest  rates  are  fixed.  They 
are  pegged  because  of  the  massive  na- 
tional debt  and  control,  therefore,  the 
Federal  Reserve  purchases  the  sales  of 
Government  securities  in  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  Allen  Sproul,  a  former  president 
of  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  12  banks  in 
the  United  States — the  Federal  Reserve 
System — and  that  Is  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  made  a  comment  and  let  me  quote 
to  you  a  comment  from  Mr.  Sproul's 
statement.  This  is,  of  course,  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  believes.  He  said: 

So  far  as  "free  markets"  are  concemed.  I 
think  we  are  all  attracted  by  the  phrase.  It 
suits  our  habit  of  mind.  But  we  haven't  had 
a  free  market  In  money  and  credit,  at  least 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  estab- 
Ushed.  and  we  haven't  had  a  free  market  in 
Government  securities,  and  therefore  a 
wholly  free  securities  market,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  climbed  to  the  higher  mag- 
nitudes, and  open  msu'ket  operations  by  the 
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Federal  Reserve  System  came  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  instrument  of  credit  policy. 

Now,  take  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
person  who  knew  and  knows  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  is.  He  says  interest  rates 
are  fixed.  Of  course  they  are  fixed.  They 
are  fixed  by  the  people  who  have  the 
power,  who  rim  the  big  banks,  and  who 
can  make  more  money  by  fixing  them 
higher.  It  Is  certainly  not  understandable 
to  people,  and  not  to  me,  that  we  would 
even  permit  people  who  are  able  to  make 
a  profit  themselves  on  manipulating  the 
money  and  credit  and  Interest  rates  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
rates. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  and  illustrious  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  comes  from  Texas,  and 
those  of  us  coming  from  Texas  have 
learned  over  the  course  of  the  years  to 
respect  and  be  very  grateful  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  .  His  has  been  a  very  lonely 
voice  over  the  course  of  the  years  on  this 
most  vital  subject.  I  have  a  question  to 
direct  to  the  chairman. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federsil  Reserve  System 
actually  has  the  power  to  determine  the 
fate  of  any  administration  in  power 
through  Its  control  of  the  prices  that  it 
win  dictate  to  be  paid  for  Tretisury  bills 
and  the  like? 

Could  the  chairman  enlighten  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  say  this:  That  the 
Government  bond  dealers — and  there  are 
21  dealers  In  the  whole  country  located 
mostly  within  a  rock's  throw  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  New  York.  Just 
recently  they  have  permitted  one  dealer 
in  Chicago  and  one  In  Boston,  which  is 
beyond  a  rock's  throw — but  they  are  all 
on  the  same  telephone  line;  just  like  an 
old-fashioned  telephone,  every  one  of 
them  Is  on  that  same  telephone  line,  and 
they  fix  rates  that  way.  I  do  not  think  it 
takes  much  imagination  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Now.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve open  market  committee  is  really 
the  reverse  of  what  goes  on.  It  is  a  closed 
operation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  closed  operation. 
They  are  not  even  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  books  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  have  never  been  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Now,  the  General  Accoimting  Office,  of 
course,  is  an  agency  of  the  Congress, 
charged  with  the  duties  of  auditing  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Government,  but  for 
some  strange  reason  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  exempted.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Bank  is  exempt,  so  in  large  part 
is  the  Federal  Deposit  Insvuance  Cor- 
lx>ration,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
other  banks  is  exempt ;  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  being  audited,  and  have  not  been 
audited. 


Now,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  come 
before  the  Congress  to  get  their  appro- 
priation, but  one  of  the  first  things  they 
did  was  to  find  a  way  to  get  aroimd  that, 
and  here  is  the  way  they  did  It — you  see, 
if  they  were  to  come  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Members  of  Congress 
would  find  out  what  they  are  using  the 
money  for. 

Now,  it  would  be  very  embarrassing 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress they  are  contributing  over  $100,000 
a  year  to  the  biggest  banking  lobby  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  Bankers' 
Association.  So  they  have  become  dues- 
paying,  card-carrying  members  of  the 
biggest  banking  lobby  In  the  world. 

Do  you  expect  them  to  do  anything  for 
the  poor  p>eople  and  the  moderate-Income 
group  under  those  circumstances  and 
conditions  ? 

Fiu-thermore,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  certainly  is  not  fair  to 
say  to  the  poor  man  who  wants  to  buy 
a  home — and  there  are  many  people  in 
this  country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them,  who  are  saving  their  peimles  and 
their  quarters  and  dollars,  saving  their 
money  every  month  hoping  for  the  day 
when  they  will  have  enough  to  make  a 
downpayment  on  a  home. 

Then  about  the  time  that  many  of 
these  couples  have  enough  money  and 
they  are  able  to  make  a  contract  to  buy 
a  home,  then  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  interest  rates  are  raised. 

They  have  to  tear  up  the  contracts 
and  start  all  over  again.  Then  they  build 
up  again  and  get  more  money  and  finally 
make  a  contract  for  a  hcone  and  an  an- 
nouncement comes  out  that  interest 
rates  are  rsused  again. 

They  have  been  doing  that  for  years 
and  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  it  actually 
happens  in  broad  daylight  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  fixing 
of  interest  rates  and.  I  can  charge,  by 
conspiracy — yes,  by  conspiracy  against 
the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  this  matter  which  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me. 

In  connection  with  this  interest  rate 
business,  I  notice  in  your  newslettw 
where  you  report  that  $112  billion  was 
paid  in  interest;  is  that  figure  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  it  is  understated 
just  a  little  bit — It  is  $120  billion  a  year 
now. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  $120  bUlion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  $120  bllUon,  that  the 
American  people  are  psiylng  every  year 
or  at  least  last  year,  for  interest  alone. 
It  has  not  been  long  since  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple believe  that  you  should  not  pay  any 
Interest  at  all.  Nobody  objects  to  paying 
reasonable  interest,  but  I  think  every- 
body objects  to  paying  extortionate  and 
usurious  interest  rates.  But  that  is  the 
amount. 

If  you  would  compare  that  with  what 
the  Government  has  traditionally  paid 
for  interest  over  a  long  period  of  time 
commencing  before  World  War  n  and 
during  World  War  U  and  during  the 
Korean  War  and  after  it — ^If  you  com- 


pared the  rates  we  paid  during  the  most 
ti-ylng  times  In  our  countrj' — during  that 
14-year  period  and  compare  it  with  now. 
Instead  of  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing $20  bllhon  a  year  Interest  on  the 
national  debt,  we  would  only  be  paying 
$7  billion  a  year. 

Now  when  you  can  point  out  such 
things  as  that,  you  know  that  there  is 
something  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected and  it  ought  to  be  corrected  now. 

We  ought  to  have  people  talking  about 
that  every  day  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body.  We 
should  have  100  Members  to  put  on  this 
crusade.  They  have  to  remember  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  attack  and  they 
have  to  have  the  courage  and  stand  up 
and  fight  although  there  are  attacks. 

I  know  the  gentlemsui  from  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Is  of  that  type  and  I  know 
he  stands  up  and  fights  under  similar 
and  like  circumstances. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  May  I  say  one  thing 
further.  I  certainly  am  enlisted  in  the 
good  fight  under  the  great  leadership  of 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  honorable  Wright  Patmak. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  am  enlisted  right 
there  as  a  private  In  the  ranks  and  I  will 
do  anything  that  is  possible  within  my 
capacity  to  back  you  up. 

I  will  conclude  my  statement  by  saying 
that  everyone  of  us  has  a  deep  obligation 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  very 
lonely  but  what  I  consider  to  be  Inevi- 
tably successful  fight.  Certainly,  the  least 
anyone  of  us  can  do  Is  to  join  you  In  this 
fight. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Then  with  reference  to  this  section, 
title  V  of  the  Emergency  Financing  Act 
that  we  will  attempt  to  restore  here,  that 
will  really  be  something  that  could  be 
called  a  reconstruction  finance  corpora- 
tion for  housing.  That  Is  what  It  could 
be.  It  would  be  using  pension  funds  and 
foundation  funds.  But  you  cannot  take 
property  without  just  compensation,  even 
for  the  public  interest.  But  this  title  pro- 
vides that  they  receive  as  compensation 
the  going  rate  of  interest  on  comparable 
Government  securities.  So  that  Is  not 
taking  anything  away  from  them.  It  Is 
helping  the  beneficiaries  of  those  funds. 

It  is  a  wonderful  deal.  Eind  it  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  a  source  of  funds 
right  now.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  source  of  funds  in  any  other  way.  You 
can  talk  tintil  doomsday  about  housing, 
but  unless  you  can  get  a  source  of  funds 
at  reasonable  rates  you  are  Just  wasting 
your  time.  We  have  suggested  a  source 
of  funds  here,  and  we  hope  the  House 
will  approve  the  bill  when  it  comes  up 
with  that  title  V  that  provides  a  source 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  have  a 
monetary'  policy  in  the  public  interest 
until  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  re- 
quired, without  aixy  if's.  and's.  and  but's. 
to  comply  with  the  directives  of  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people.  We 
really  have  two  governments  in  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  have  one  government 
that  is  elected  by  the  people.  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
100  U.S.  Senators,  and  we  have  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  the  execu- 
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tive  branch.  Under  the  Constitution, 
which  I  think  is  the  finest  and  best  Con- 
stitution in  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  laws  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  enforce 
the  laws. 

But  I  think  that  the  people  of  this 
country  expect  their  Representatives 
who  are  elected,  like  those  of  us  here 
today,  to  represent  them  and  to  stand 
up  for  them  and  to  do  what  is  necessary 
and  proper.  I  think  every  Member  ac- 
cepts that  duty  and  wants  to  carry  It  out. 
I  have  never  served  among  more  hon- 
orable people  in  my  life  than  those  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  know 
oftentimes  different  things  in  a  Mem- 
ber's district  among  his  constituents  in- 
fluence him.  Of  course,  they  influence 
me.  Naturally  they  would,  just  like  they 
would  anyone  else.  Sometimes  those 
cross  currents  interfere.  But  we  should 
have  our  laws  made  and  executed  by 
Representatives  of  the  people,  elected  by 
the  people,  like  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

But  we  for  some  unknown  reason — 
it  Is  not  unknown  to  me  and  it  is  not 
unknown  to  some  others — but  generally 
it  is  unknown,  that  we  have  an  unelected 
government  in  this  country  that  has  just 
taken  over,  just  like  Castro  took  over 
Cuba,  in  some  way.  I  am  not  saying  it 
is  comparable,  but  they  are  doing  what 
they  want  to  do  to  help  their  own  private 
selfish,  greedy  Interests.  Irrespective  of 
and  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  That  should  not 
be  permitted.  But  there  are  people  mak- 
ing the  main  decisions  in  this  coimtry 
on  monetary  matters  and  interest  rates 
who  have  no  power  on  earth  to  do  so. 
They  have  assumed  the  power  and  they 
have  not  been  challenged  by  those  in 
trusted  positions,  placed  there  by  the 
people's  votes  at  the  election  box  at  elec- 
tion time 

We  have  got  to  correct  this.  We  will 
never  have  a  decent  monetary  policy 
until  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  re- 
quired to  come  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations and  an  annual  review  and  to 
face  a  full  audit  by  the  OAO 

Let  me  tell  Members  how  the  Federal 
Reserve  got  around  this  coming  before 
the  Congrress.  That  Is  rather  a  cute  way 
and  rather  a  meaningfiJ  way  that  they 
had  of  making  an  end  nm  around  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Federad  Reserve  found  out  that  in  the 
original  act  they  could  create  money.  No- 
body doubts  that  they  can.  The  banks 
create  money  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  it 
if  they  keep  in  mind  the  public  Interest 
and  do  it  for  the  public  interest.  But  if 
they  do  it  for  some  sordid  reason,  we 
would  be  opposed  to  it. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  bought  some 
Government  bonds  using  the  country's 
credit.  Their  first  open  market  transac- 
tion in  the  history  of  this  Nation  was 
with  the  city  of  New  York.  They  bought 
city  of  New  York  bonds  and  created 
some  credit  to  do  it.  They  created  the 
credit  to  buy  those  New  York  bonds  and 
received  Interest  on  them.  That  was  a 
sweet  deal  for  them,  because  why  should 
they  not  lise  that  method  to  stay  away 
from  Congress?  They  did  not  want  to 


come  before  Congress  and  explain  their 
activities.  So  they  began  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  by  the  millions,  and  they 
would  clip  the  coupons,  and  they  had 
enough  money  to  operate  so  they  did 
not  have  to  come  before  Congress.  They 
did  not  have  to.  They  have  never  to  this 
good  day  come  before  Congress.  They 
get  their  money  another  way. 

At  first  it  was  only  a  few  million  dol- 
lars, which  was  enough  to  keep  them 
going,  and  they  did  not  have  to  assess 
the  banks.  That  was  a  sweet  deal  from 
their  standpoint.  Then  they  began  to 
accumulate  more.  In  1959  they  had  about 
$30  billion  in  Government  bonds.  They 
tried  to  get  a  law  through  here  that 
would  enable  them  to  let  the  commerclsd 
banks  buy  these  bonds  from  the  Federal 
Reserve,  using  a  low  reserve  fund  which 
w£is  given  to  them  too,  and  it  would  not 
cost  them  a  penny. 

I  discovered  it,  and  other  members  of 
our  committee  discovered  it.  although  It 
passed  the  other  body  unanimously.  We 
found  out  what  was  in  it,  and  we  stopped 
it.  But  in  their  report  they  said  the  com- 
mercial banks  need  these  bonds,  and  they 
need  the  revenue  from  them,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not.  They  were 
recommending  that  the  bonds  be  trans- 
ferred without  cost  to  the  commercial 
banking  system.  We  stopped  it.  But  re- 
member now,  that  is  not  just  $30  billion 
in  those  bonds.  It  is  $57,300,000,000  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
every  one  of  the  bonds  has  been  paid  for 
once. 

If  Members  want  some  documentation 
on  that,  I  have  interrogated  the  princlp)al 
ofQcials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
over  a  period  of  40  years.  I  do  know  a 
little  something  about  what  their  answers 
will  have  to  be.  If  we  were  to  ask  any  of 
them  today,  they  would  have  to  tell  us 
the  bonds  have  been  paid  for  with  good 
old  coin  of  the  realm,  with  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  money  that  Is 
issued  and  with  credit. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  subject  that  de- 
mands the  constant  attention  of  100 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  all  the 
time.  The  banks  who  have  such  wonder- 
ful privileges  of  manufacturing  money 
and  credit  and  raising  rates  and  charg- 
ing every  kind  of  fee  for  services  they 
do  not  deserve  sometimes,  must  have  our 
attention — although  I  am  for  their  earn- 
ing everything  they  can  honorably  and 
legitimately  earn. 

I  sun  not  opposed  to  the  profit  system. 
I  am  all  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  when 
they  go  beyond  that  they  should  be 
stopped,  and  we  should  build  some 
houses  in  this  ootmtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  coming  days  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  on  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  and  should  be 
changed  to  bring  it  In  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  American  public.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hope  that  the  newer  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  give  consideration 
to  joining  in  this  effort  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  nothing 
could  bring  broader  benefits  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  than  a  top-to-bottom  reform 
of  our  monetary  policies  smd  a  lowering 
of  the  present  usurious  interest  rates. 


LEGISLATION    TO    PARTIAIXY    RE- 
PEAL THE  GUN   CONTROL   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  Price,  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  remove  the 
statutory  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  .22- 
ctiliber  ammunition. 

As  will  be  remembered,  last  fall  Con- 
gress repealed  the  burdensome  and  ill- 
conceived  registration  requirements  for 
shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition  appearing 
in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  remove 
the  remaining  vestiges  of  Federal  control 
over  this  type  of  ammunition. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  Federal 
gun  regulation.  Early  in  this  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  9766,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Gun  Control  Act  in  its  entirety.  In 
addition,  I  tried  to  whittle  away  at  some 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
act  by  introducing  HJl.  8628,  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition. 
It  was  this  proposal  that  was  enacted 
into  law  during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

While  this  congressional  action  did 
not  go  far  enough,  it  certainly  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  process  which  I  fer- 
vently hope  will  culminate  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  This  act  was 
Ul  conceived.  It  was  passed  in  the  heat 
of  national  passion  and  sorrow  of  a  rash 
of  fatal  shootings.  InsuflScient  attention 
was  paid  to  the  workings  of  the  act  and 
its  implications,  a  fact  that  subsequent 
event*  have  borne  out  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  look  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  the  day  when  the 
Gim  Control  Act  is  finally  repealed,  I  am 
realistic  in  my  knowledge  that  Congress 
will  not  probably  act  with  dispatch  on 
this  matter.  Consequently,  I  believe  a 
productive  approach  Is  to  move  on  the 
most  objectionable  portions  of  the  act, 
a  piece  at  a  time.  This  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  remove  the  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  .22-caliber  ammuni- 
tion— it  would  free  millions  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans  who  enjoy  shooting  .22- 
callber  weapons  from  a  particularly 
burdensome  bit  of  Federal  regulation. 


SGT.   STEPHEN   VELTRI — HE  WAS 
THERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  BtniKE)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  the  division  and  turmoil  that 
has  resulted  from  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  emotion  and  demands  that  have  been 
made  because  of  President  Nixon's  com- 
mitment of  troops  to  Cambodia,  it  seems 
only  fair  that  we  listen  to  those  who  are 
in  the  know. 

Mrs.  Prank  Veltri,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Plantation,  Pla..  which  is  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  privil- 
eged to  represent,  is  like  so  many  other 
American  mothers.  She  Is  a  war  mother; 
and  she,  like  all  of  us,  must  make  a 
choice  between  protest  and  responsibll- 
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ity.  She  does  not  like  war,  nor  does  her 
son,  who  is  an  American  soldier  pres- 
ently in  Cambodia,  like  war.  Her  son, 
Stephen,  does  not  especially  like  the 
Armj'.  He  is  24  and  a  sergeant  in  the 
Green  Berets  in  the  Fishhook  area  of 
Cambodia.  He  is  not  a  "career  killer." 
He  is  not  what  you  would  call  too  young, 
nor  is  he  too  old  to  die.  He  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  too  old  to  serve  his  country, 
and  he  admits  to  being  scared  to  be 
where  the  action  is. 

His  mother,  too,  has  her  fears.  For  she 
realizes  that  if  one  is  in  an  area  where 
danger  exists  one  can  easily  be  hurt,  and 
she  knows  that  her  son  could  easily  be 
a  casualty  in  the  war  today.  However, 
she  felt,  nevertheless,  the  need  to  have 
the  benefit  of  her  son's  feelings  known 
and  she  sent  me  a  copy  of  her  son's  let- 
ter, which  I  have  not  only  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  but  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sgt.  Stephen  Veltri  has 
written  home  indicating  support  for  our 
President's  decision  in  moving  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia  in  an  effort  to  save 
American  lives.  He  gives  a  firsthsmd  view 
of  the  supplies  and  the  materiel  that  was 
captured,  and  he  gives  his  views  of  what 
might  happen  if  these  supplies  had  not 
been  captured.  We  in  America  should  be 
proud  of  Sgt.  Stephen  Veltri  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  all  of  his  fellow  sol- 
diers who  are  standing  up  before  the 
enemy  in  Asia  while  facing  those  at 
home — no  matter  how  well  meaning  they 
may  be — who  are  demanding  his  sur- 
render in  Vietnam. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  with  pride  the 
conversation  and  the  manner  of  so  many 
of  the  young  people,  including  college 
students,  who  have  visited  with  me  in 
my  oflBce  in  recent  weeks  to  express  their 
views — whether  pro  or  con — concerning 
Vietnam.  The  great  majority  have  indi- 
cated to  me.  and  I  am  convinced  they  are 
well  meaning  and  we  can  say  Thank  God, 
that  while  they  may  protest  the  war  In 
Vietnam  they  do  not  condone  the  anar- 
chist element  who  would  tear  our  country 
asunder  with  fEilse  promises. 

Certainly  patriotism  is  something  all 
of  us  in  America  need  just  a  little  more 
of.  Patriotism,  however,  does  not  mean 
the  blind  following  of  those  that  would 
destroy  our  country,  be  they  on  the  cam- 
pus or  be  they  in  govenunent. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  us  have  a  crystal 
ball  but  in  completely  reviewing  the  big 
picture  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent's move  in  Cambodia  was  a  wise  one 
and  that  history  will  show  that  this  deci- 
sion may  well  have  been  the  turning 
point  in  the  road  to  peace  with  honor  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  sincere  pride  that  I 
offer  Sgt.  Veltri's  letter  to  his  mother  and 
dad.  which  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  other 
body,  will  take  the  time  to  read — I  am 
sure  the  President  will  be  proud  when  he 
reads  the  letter,  if  he  has  the  opportunity 
01  receiving  in  person,  the  letter  I  for- 
warded to  the  White  House  over  my  sig- 
nature. 
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The  letter  of  Sgt.  Stephen  Veltri  reads 
as  follows: 

SOMKWHXRX  IN  VIETNAM, 

May  18,  1970. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dao,  Uke  I  told  you  before 
the  letters  might  get  erratic.  I  just  got  back 
from  a  week  and  a  half  In  Cambodia  a  few 
days  ago.  We  did  real  One.  Four  of  the  team 
members  took  140  of  our  troops  in.  Once 
there,  we  split  up  Into  two  70-man  groups. 
In  the  week  and  a  half  there,  we  made  the 
Americano  Units  look  kind  of  bad.  In  10  days, 
our  CIOG  killed  more  NVA  and  VC  than  an 
American  Battalion  has  done  in  three  weeks. 
We  also  found  quite  a  few  caches  and  three 
anti-aircraft  machine  guns  of  a  new  type. 
Turned  out  that  they  are  the  first  ones  of 
that  type  ever  found  In  the  war.  We  did  all 
this  without  taking  a  casualty  until  three 
days  before  we  left  and  then  It  wasn't  Char- 
ley that  did  It.  The  other  unit  had  gotten 
into  a  fight  with  a  platoon  and  helicopter 
gunshlps  were  called  In  to  help.  On  one  of  his 
rocket  runs,  something  went  wrong,  either 
pilot  error  or  erratic  rockets,  but  two  rockets 
landed  In  the  middle  of  our  people.  It  killed 
two  CIDO,  wounded  nine  more  plus  both  of 
our  team  members  were  wounded.  They 
weren't  too  bad,  though,  and  one  Is  already 
back  out  here.  I  guess  It's  one  of  those  things 
that  happen  and  we  are  just  glad  that  the 
Americans  weren't  more  serlo\isly  wounded. 

I  can't  understand  the  way  the  students 
and  even  the  Senate  Is  thinking  over  the 
move  to  Cambodia.  By  doing  that  we  will  save 
a  lot  of  lives.  We  have  really  hurt  Charlie.  In 
our  area  that  we  were  In  we  have  gotten 
enough  arms  and  materiel  to  outfit  a  unit 
that  could  overrun  any  installation  In  Viet- 
nam. We  got  this  stuff  with  only  light  re- 
sistance which  Is  a  lot  better  than  waiting  on 
Charlie  to  use  the  stuff  against  you  at  his 
convenience. 

The  more  that  Pulbrlght  and  Mansfield  say 
the  madder  I  get.  It's  almost  to  the  point 
where  I  am  getting  ready  to  write  them  a 
letter  telling  them  where  to  go.  I  am  glad 
Nixon  had  the  g^uts  to  give  the  okay  and  I 
hope  he  sticks  by  it  although  I  don't  like 
seeing  him  persecuted  for  making  what  most 
everyone  that  Is  Involved  directly  )n  the 
fighting  here  thinks  Is  the  right  move. 

You  know  It's  really  Ironical  about  my  feel- 
ings. Here  I  sit  in  a  country  that  Is  not  ours 
and  watch  bow  everyone  works  together  and 
looks  out  for  each  other  because  they  are 
fellow  Americans.  Personal  feelings  or  opin- 
ions are  expressed  and  like  everywhere  else, 
everyone  does  not  agree  on  things  or  get 
along,  but  still  everyone  works  together  when 
someone  needs  help  against  the  people  who 
are  out  to  get  you. 

Then  I  look  at  the  situation  In  the  States 
where  there  Is  no  common  foe  so  everyone 
has  time  to  start  trouble  with  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  them.  I  dont  like  to  say  It. 
but  what  the  UJB.  people  need  Is  a  good 
slap  In  the  face  by  someone  to  bring  them 
around.  Let  some  fear  and  terror  involve  the 
protestors  directly  and  they  would  probably 
be  the  first  ones  screaming  for  the  U.S.  to 
stick  xip  for  them.  I  only  hope  that  when  I  get 
home  I  can  manage  to  avoid  any  encounters 
with  the  trouble-makers.  I  don't  know  the 
answer  to  the  problem  but  I  guess  if  I  did  I 
would  be  the  smartest  or  luckiest  person  on 
earth. 

I  go  to  Australia  the  36th.  In  some  ways 
I  dont  want  to  go  but  I  cant  seem  to  pass 
It  up.  It's  going  to  seem  funny  walking 
around  where  nobody  Is  trying  to  shoot  you. 
Incidentally,  while  in  Cambodia  an  Austra- 
lian news  team  filmed  us  and  our  CIDO  and 
interviewed  us  for  a  special  on  the  work  we 
are  doing  here,  so  maybe  111  be  a  TV  star 
by  the  time  I  get  there.  It  ought  to  be  good 
for  a  few  laughs  anyhow. 

Well,  I  have  about  exhausted  my  knowledge 
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for  the  present.  I  am  sorry  I  forgot  Mother's 
Day  but  I  have  been  here  and  there  running 
around  and  It  slipped  my  mind. 

Give  everyone  my  regards  and  te^l  them  to 
watch  out  for  the  kid  Is  going  to  b^  home  in 
57  days.  Hope  you  are  feeling  better. 
Love, 

Stephkn. 


A  FACT  SHEET  ON  AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Farbstkin),  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives'  commitment 
to  doing  something  about  air  pollution 
will  receive  its  first  real,  test  when  H.R. 
17255.  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970.  reaches  the  fioor  of  the  House  in 
the  next  week  or  two. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  package  of 
five  amendments  to  the  bill,  which  if 
adopted  will  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
gress's commitment  to  the  environment 
goes  beyond  Earth  Day  speeches  and 
establishing  joint  committee  and  new 
Presidential  boards.  This  package  of 
amendments  enjoys  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

Among  the  most  far  reaching  of  the 
amendments  is  one  that  would  establish 
automotive  emission  standards  beginning 
in  1975  based  on  the  cleanest  feasible 
propulsion  system,  and  leave  it  to  the 
auto  industry  to  carry  out  these  stand- 
ards with  the  internal  combustion — IC — 
engine  or  any  other  engine. 

The  automobile  is  responsible  for  over 
60  percent  of  all  air  pollution  in  this 
country.  It  thus  stands  as  the  logical  tar- 
get of  those  who  would  like  to  be  able 
to  breath  fresh  air. 

An  excellent  and  very  revealing  ar- 
ticle on  the  internal  combustion  engine 
written  by  John  Wicklein,  a  former  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
producer  of  television  public  affairs  doc- 
umentaries, appears  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Washington  Monthly. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Wicklein  explores 
the  capability  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  to  be  cleaned  up.  Some  of  his 
observations  are  most  interesting  and 
pinpoint  avenues  which  will  and  will 
not  lead  to  cleaner  air. 

First.  The  auto  industry  he  says  has 
decided  to  attempt  to  save  the  IC  engine, 
and  will  rely  on  devices  attachable  to  the 
IC  engine  to  clean  up  the  pollution  the 
engine  emits.  The  result,  he  quotes  a 
General  Motors  lab  supervisor  as  sajing 
is  that  each  year  a  new  valve  or  device 
is  added  which  makes  the  engine  more 
and  more  complicated  with  more  and 
more  gadgets  to  go  wrong.  The  OM  su- 
pervisor goes  on  to  suggest  that  devel- 
oping a  simpler  engine  which  does  not 
pollute  would  be  far  better. 

Second.  While  the  auto  Industry  claims 
these  devices  are  effective  in  reducing 
pollution,  Wicklein  suggests  the  techni- 
cal experts  outside  of  Detroit  are  ex- 
tremely skeptical. 

They  fijid  that  anti-emission  attachments 
havent  been  living  up  to  their  promise,  and 
there's  no  evidence  that  they  will  do  so  In 
the  future. 
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National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration tests  of  600  Hertz  and  Avis 
1968  cars  with  mileage  ranging  from  2,800 
to  16.000  miles  found  that  between  75 
and  80  percent  of  these  cars  released 
more  pollutants  than  permitted  under 
the  regulations. 

Third.  Since  these  devices  are  ineffec- 
tive. Wlckleln  suggests  that  the  industry 
needed  to  demonstrate  a  scientific  break- 
through, and  thus  has  hit  upon  catalytic 
devices,  which  can  only  operate  if  lead  is 
removed.  This  permits  them  to  shift  the 
blame  from  themselves  to  the  oil  indus- 
try and  to  preserve  the  IC  engine  un- 
scratched  for  several  more  years. 

They  have  put  the  onus  on  the  back  of 
the  oU  Industry  to  give  them  the  time  to  ac- 
complish what  apparently  they  haven't  ac- 
complished today  In  the  area  of  the  catalytic 
muffler. 

Fourth.  Even  with  all  of  these  add-on 
devices  and  the  added  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer involved,  the  IC  engine  cannot  be 
appreciably  cleaned  up  much  beyond  the 
level  of  the  1975  emission  standards  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

Wicltlein  quotes  John  Maga,  head  of 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board  as 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  jxDint  beyond 
which  the  IC  engine  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  meet  increasingly  strict  stand- 
ards. 

Wicklein  also  quotes  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge, 
the  Presidents  Science  Advisor  as  con- 
curring; 

We  Itnow  the  auto  manufacturers  can't 
clean  up  auto  pollution  without  going  to  an 
alternative  engine,  and  that  they  are  lying 
when  they  say  they  can  clean  up  the  IC 
engine  And  they  Itnow  we  know,  and  we 
know  they  know  we  know 

Fifth.  Current  air  pollution  laws  are 
not  designed  to  insure  that  the  auto  pol- 
lution laws  are  being  observed;  they  are 
designed  so  they  do  not  offend  the  auto 
industry. 

Wicklein  quotes  S.  Smith  Griswold, 
HEW  pollution  control  ofQcer  between 
1965  and  1967  that  to  be  effecUve  the  air 
pollution  laws  presuppose  effective  en- 
forcement which  is  not  now  or  In  the 
future  likely  to  be  achieved.  He  says: 

HEW  has  a  phony  Industry  oriented  pro- 
gram from  the  word  go  The  standards  are 
phony  because  the  federal  government 
doesn't  enforce  them. 

Griswold  wonders  "if  they  cant  make — 
a  relatively  low-quality — attach-on — de- 
vice work,  one  that  doesn't  have  to  meet 
any  severe  standards  now.  then  how  do 
you  expect  them  to  make  a  device  that 
will  work  when  the  standards  get 
tough?" 

Sixth.  *  Expert  after  expert  tells  you 
the  same  thing — piecemeal,  gimmicky 
half -measures  will  fall;  what  Is  needed 
Is  a  new  start,  with  an  Inherently  clean 
engine." 

Seventh.  The  auto  Industry  has  a  vested 
Interest  in  maintaining  the  IC  engine — 
an  Investment  of  around  $5  billion;  In 
know-how.  tooling,  facilities,  and  so 
forth  in  the  IC  engine — which  means  It 
will  attempt  to  stay  with  It  as  long  as 
It  can. 

Eighth.  The  technology  exists  to  pro- 
duce a  pollution  free  engine.  He  says: 

steam  and  Oas  turbines  have  been  the 
chief  alternatives  considered  as  the  search 


progresses.  They  seem  to  promise  the  per- 
formance the  Industry  has  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  demand  In  Its  Individual  transporta- 
tion, speed,  power  acceleration,  ability  to 
drive  long  periods  without  refueling,  ability 
to  run  auxiliary  equipment  such  as  heaters, 
radios  and  air  conditioners. 

Wicklein  cites  the  1939  staff  report 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  committee  that 
a  steam  engine  is  feasible  now  and  is  a 
far  superior  system  in  terms  of  emissions: 

It  gets  better  gas  mileage,  using  less  ex- 
pensive fuels,  and  Its  acceleration,  auxiliary 
operation  and  braking  character  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  IC  engine. 

Wicklein  also  cites  inventor  William 
Lear's  assessment  of  the  gas  turbine  as 
cheaper  to  build  than  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  Developing  such  an  en- 
gine, he  said,  would  cost  about  $25  mil- 
lion. Retooling  to  market  a  milUon  a  year, 
the  number  necessary  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically feasible,  would  cost  $300  mil- 
lion, he  estimated. 

Ninth.  Wicklein  says  that  the  auto  in- 
dustry's excuses  for  not  switching  to 
alternative  pollution  free  alternatives 
just  do  not  make  sense. 

Chrysler  officials  in  analyzing  why  they  did 
not  want  to  go  into  production  of  gas 
turbine  cars,  estimated  it  would  cost  the 
entire  auto  Industry  (5  billion  to  retool  all 
Its  production  lines  to  produce  the  gas 
turbine.  The  flgiire  looks  tremendous  until 
you  discover  from  other  Industry  figures  that 
Detroit  normally  spends  about  t2  billion  each 
time  It  accomplishes  a  complete  model 
changeover.  Ralph  Nader  reported  to  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  OM  spent  $250 
million  to  change  Its  advertising  sign  to  read 
"GM — Mark  of  Excellence" — yet  spent  only 
(8  million  the  same  year  for  pollution  control 
research.  Still  other  figures  Indicate  that 
the  Industry  will  charge  customers  »2  64  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  to  Install  emis- 
sion-control devices  without  any  giiarantee 
of  their  effect  on  air  pollution. 

Tenth.  Change  in  this  case.  Wicklein 
concludes  will  come  only  through  govern- 
mental action.  He  agrees  with  William 
Lear  that  "Congress  should  set  a  goal  for 
the  return  of  pure  air,  then  decree  stand- 
ards and  enforcement  to  insure  that  re- 
turn. Such  a  standard  cannot  be  met  by 
the  present  engine  with  tack-on  control 
devices;  therefore,  the  industry  would 
have  to  come  up  with  the  alternative 
nonpollution  power  source." 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  this  ju-ticle  and  articles  de- 
scribing a  foreign  car  firms  development 
and  possible  marketing  of  pollution-free 
alternatives  to  the  IC  engine,  and  former 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg's  endorsement 
yesterday  of  a  legislation  ban  of  the  IC 
engine: 

[Krom  the  Waahlngton  Monthly,  June  1970] 
Whttewashinc  Drrmorr's  Dirtt  Engine 

(By  John  Wicklein) 
Three  little  models  in  miniskirts,  dancing 
around  a  Camaro.  It's  opening  day  at  the 
1970  International  Automobile  Show  In  the 
New  York  Coliseum.  A  girl  In  a  deep-veed, 
Grecian  gown  ooos  Into  a  microphone. 
"Beauty  Is  an  expression  of  the  truth,  in  a 
woman.  In  an  automobile.  Beauty  Is  In- 
tegrity .  .  .  beauty  Is  character  .  .  .  beauty  Is 
that  unique,  one-of-a-kind  quality,  and  the 
Moate  Cwlo  is  like  no  other  car  Chevrolet 
makes." 

Women  shrouded  In  black,  marching  si- 
lently by  m  gas  masks.  Behind  them,  strung 
out   from  the   General   Motors   building  to 


the  Coliseum,  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
carrying  signs,  protesting  pollution  from  auto 
exhausts:  "Cars  Cause  Cancer  .  .  .  The  In- 
ternal Combustion  Engine  Kills  .  .  .  Make 
GM  Responsible  .  .  .  Ban  the  IC  Engine." 

Inside  the  show,  a  commercial  television 
crew  Interviews  Edward  N.  Cole,  president 
of  General  Motors,  on  the  merits  of  the  new 
cars.  From  a  loudspeaker,  the  bouncy  voice 
of  the  Escape  Girl,  a  go-go  In  her  cage:  "Es- 
cape from  the  ordinary  .  .  .  Get  away  In  an 
OldsmobUe  Escape  Machine." 

In  the  protest  march  outside,  a  Congress- 
man tells  a  reporter,  "It's  basically  a  dirty 
engine  .  .  .  there's  no  way  to  clean  It  up.  .  .  . 
You've  got  to  get  rid  of  It." 

Auto  bufTs,  queued  up  at  the  entrance, 
surge  Into  the  show  and  mill  around  the 
cars.  Chromium-plated,  enameled  In  green 
and  orange  and  red  and  gold,  power-packed 
Internal  combustion  engines  turn  on  their 
display  stands. 

Across  the  way  In  Central  Park.  Bess  Myer- 
son  Grant,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay's  adviser 
on  consumer  affairs,  tells  the  auto  pollution 
rally: 

"The  auto  makers,  the  worst  offenders,  con- 
tinue to  roll  merrily  along  .  .  .  dirty  busi- 
ness as  usual,  profits  without  honor.  Declare 
another  dividend  and  bury  the  dead,  and 
why  don't  those  trouble-making  consumers 
patriotically  shut  up?  Obviously,  obviously, 
we  are  on  a  collision  course." 

Between  the  auto  promoters  Inside  and  the 
protesters  outside,  there  was  no  communi- 
cation opening  day  of  the  Auto  Show.  But 
symbolically,  the  national  battle  to  eliminate 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  had  been 
Joined. 

The  battle  has  been  brewing  20  years — 
since  the  day  in  1950  that  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen- 
Smit.  professor  of  biochemistry  at  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  announced  his  dis- 
covery that  the  main  ingredients  of  Loe  An- 
geles's smog  were  exhaust  gases  from  auto- 
mobiles. Until  Haagen-Smlt.  Angelenoe  had 
thought  stationary  pyolluters  were  the  chief 
culprits.  But  the  biochemist,  testing  the  pol- 
luted air,  showed  that  when  hydrocarbons 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  mixed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sunlight,  irritating  compounds  are 
formed  to  cause  photochemical  smog.  The 
chief  source  of  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen 
oxides  In  the  air,  he  found,  is  the  auto  ex- 
haust pipe.  Two  other  poisons,  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  lead,  are  also  discharged  Into  the 
air  by  the  explosion  of  gasoline  In  an  Internal 
combustion  engine. 

Since  the  discovery,  medical  researchers 
have  found  that  lung  cancer,  heart  ailments, 
respiratory  diseases,  and  eye  infections  In- 
crease In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  auto- 
mobUes.  Smog  causes  death  to  plant  life,  too. 
Last  year  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
estimated  that  1,300,000  trees  In  the  San 
Bernadlno  National  Forest  near  Loe  Angeles 
will  die  In  the  next  five  years,  because  of 
smog  on  the  freeways. 

The  health  problem.  It's  coming  to  be 
realized.  Is  no  longer  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  Southern  California.  Researchers  find  auto 
pollution  a  growing  menance  In  every  city 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more.  Air  pol- 
lution caused  by  cars  ranges  from  60  per  cent 
in  the  small  cities  to  90  per  cent  in  the  large. 
Compared  to  the  complexities  of  water  pol- 
lution, the  problem  of  air  pollution  from  this 
source  is  fairly  easy  to  solve:  but  so  far.  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  have  refused  to  In- 
terrupt business-as-usual  to  get  It  done.  The 
lesson  to  environmentalists  is  simply  this: 
as  of  today,  the  movement  does  not  have 
enough  power  to  win  even  the  easy  battles. 

Until  very  recently,  the  auto  Industry  was 
unperturbed.  In  1953.  a  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany executive  told  Los  Angeles  pollution 
control  officials  "these  vapors  are  dlssiptated 
in  the  atmosphere  quickly,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce an  air  pollution  problem."  GM  assured 
them  that  carbon  monoxide  was  not  present 
In  harmful  amounts  in  the  L.A.  area,  "and 
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BO  we  have  not  been  concerned  with  the  Im- 
minence of  a  serious  health  problem  from 
this  source." 

S.  Smith  Griswold,  who  served  many  years 
as  director  of  air  pollution  control  In  L.A. 
and  later  in  the  equivalent  federal  office,  says 
that  until  the  evidence  became  inescapable, 
the  auto  Industry  was  unwilling  to  admit  it 
was  responsible  for  aid  pollution.  Griswold, 
now  a  pollution  control  consultant  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  told  me: 

"We  had  to  clean  up  every  other  source  to 
the  limit  of  engineering  science — and  still 
have  a  smog  problem — before  the  Industry 
would  concede  that  their  product  was  re- 
sponsible. We  decided  we  had  to  make  the 
manufacturers  control  emissions.  The  com- 
panies said  it  couldn't  be  done.  So  we  got 
Independent  companies  to  design  emission 
control  devices  and  ordered  the  auto  makers 
to  put  them  on  their  cars.  Then  we  discovered 
the  auto  makers  had  the  devices,  and  finally, 
when  they  were  forced  to.  they  put  them  on." 

This  was  the  basis  of  a  court  suit  against 
the  auto  industry  brought  by  Griswold  and 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. Instituted  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Los  Angeles  January  10.  1969,  the 
suit  charged  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  four  largest  auto  mak- 
ers— General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  and 
American  Motors — \^-lth  conspiring  for  15 
years  to  limit  the  development  and  Installa- 
tion of  auto-exhaust  pollution  control  de- 
vices. Privately,  industry  people  had  expressed 
reluctance  about  Installing  the  devices  be- 
cause they  raised  the  cost  of  cars  and  reduced 
gas  mileage — they  were  something  of  a  drag. 

To  the  disgust  of  Griswold  and  others 
fighting  auto  pollution,  the  Nixon  Justice 
Department  decided  not  to  take  the  case  to 
trial.  They  let  the  industry  off  the  hook  with 
a  consent  decree  signed  September  1,  1969. 
In  the  agreement,  the  manufacturers  neither 
admitted  nor  denied  the  allegations,  but 
agreed  not  to  engage  in  the  future  In  the 
practices  specified  In  the  suit. 

California,  exasperated  by  the  industry's 
foot-dragging,  became  the  first  state  to  adopt 
legislation  requiring  controls  on  exhaust 
emissions.  The  legislature  has  now  set  stand- 
ards at  a  level  which  it  hopes  will  drastically 
reduce  pollution  from  exhausts  by  the  middle 
of  this  decade.  Early  In  the  "eo's  the  state 
set  a  goal  of  80  per  cent  reduction  In  the 
average  emissions  from  motor  vehicles.  But 
It  was  not  until  1966  that  it  was  able  to  get 
the  manufacturers  to  attach  devices  that 
brought  about  such  a  reduction  and  then 
only  for  hydrocarbons.  Standards  have  since 
been  set  for  carbon  monoxide  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  but  only  for  new  cars  sold  in  the 
state.  No  practical  way  has  been  found  to 
control  emissions  from  cars  marketed  before 
the  devices  became  mandatory.  So  there  Is  a 
built-in  time  lag  before  even  the  partial 
clean-up  provided  by  the  current  standards 
can  be  achieved.  It  will  be  about  10  years 
before  pre-control  cars  drop  off  the  roads. 
After  California,  the  federal  government,  act- 
ing under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  began 
setting  emission  control  standards.  They 
were  not.  however,  as  rigid  as  California's. 

Once  the  auto  Industry  accepted  the  fact 
of  control  devices.  It  began  crowing  about 
their  benefits  to  the  public.  In  April,  1969, 
Charles  M.  Helnen,  Chrysler's  Chief  Engineer 
for  Emission  Control,  told  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers:  "We've  done  the 
Job — the  main  battle  against  automotive  air 
pollution  has  been  won."  Other  indtistry  ex- 
ecutives have  become  loud  In  their  praise 
of  emission  control  devices. 

The  reason  Is  that  today  a  far  more  drastic 
remedy  to  the  air  pollution  problem — it 
hasn't  been  solved  yet — Is  being  proposed, 
and  it  Is  scaring  the  auto  makers  silly.  While 
the  hullabaloo  over  control  devices  for  the 
internal  combustion  engine  was  rising  in 
California,  other  scientists,  government 
agencies,  and  legislators  began  looking  into 


the  promised  benefits  of  this  "new"  tech- 
nology. They  found  that  on  every  projection 
of  jjollutlon  drawn  by  someone  outside  the 
auto  Industry,  an  ominous  curve  appears.  As 
devices  are  Installed  on  new  cars,  air  pollu- 
tion begins  to  level  off.  That  would  seem 
logical,  because,  with  effective  devices,  emis- 
sions from  individual  cars  should  drop  off 
40  to  60  per  cent.  But  the  fact  glossed  over 
by  the  Industry  is  that  the  number  of  cars  In 
the  country  Is  Increasing  rapidly — by  the  end 
of  the  decade,  there  will  be  twice  as  many  on 
the  roads.  At  that  point,  the  pollution  line 
takes  a  sharp  turn  upward  once  more. 

But,  as  the  technology  Improves,  won't  we 
have  better  and  better  control  over  emissions 
from  conventional  engines?  Apparently  not. 
The  opinion  of  almost  every  reseaircher  out- 
side the  auto  Industry  is  that  the  standards 
being  promulgated  for  1976  by  California  and 
HEW  represent  the  technical  outer  limits 
for  cleaning  up  the  IC  engine.  After  that. 
Improvements  are  small,  and  methods  of  ac- 
complishing them  extremely  costly.  To  many 
scientists,  and  one  legislator,  the  remedy  was 
obvious — force  the  automobile  Industry  to 
give  up  its  Internal  combustion  engine  and 
adopt  another,  nonpoUutlng  means  of  pro- 
pulsion for  Its  cars. 

The  legislator  was  state  senator  Nicholas 
Petrls  of  Alameda,  California.  Petris,  a 
vigorous,  gray-haired  man  with  a  penchant 
for  bright  shirts  and  colorful  ties,  had  si>ent 
years  advocating  electric  cars  as  an  answer 
to  California's  smog  problem. 

In  1965.  he  became  fed  up  with  the  in- 
dustry's lack  of  concern  and  launched  a 
head-on  attack.  He  introduced  a  bill  to  ban 
the  sale  of  cars  with  Internal  combustion 
engines.  The  legislators  laughed.  He  intro- 
duced it  again  in  1967  and  1968.  The  auto 
Industry  laughed.  But  smog  kept  getting 
worse,  and  that  was  not  funny.  Last  year, 
Petris  tried  again.  His  bill  passed  the  senate, 
26  to  5.  If  approved  by  the  assembly,  the  new 
law  would  have  ended  the  sale  of  conven- 
tionally powered  cars  In  California  by  1976. 
California  buys  10  per  cent  of  Detroit's  out- 
put. The  auto  Industry  stopped  laughing. 
It  sent  in  money  and  lobbyists.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  assembly's  Transportation 
Committee,  usually  friendly  to  the  manu- 
facturers. An  industry  spokesman  told  the 
committee  that  Detroit  liad  no  alternative 
available,  so  they  would  be.  In  effect,  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  cars  In  a  car-dependent 
state.  "The  itnow-how  isn't  there  to  do  the 
Job,"  he  said.  And  so  the  committee  killed 
the  bill — by  one  vote.  A  week  afterward,  a 
reporter  asked  the  same  Industry  spokesman 
If  Detroit  would  have  been  able  to  market  a 
car  with  another  type  of  engine  by  1975  if  the 
IC  engine  had  been  banned.  "We  would  have 
complied,"  he  said,  "and  of  course  we  would 
have  remained  In  the  business  of  producing 
automobiles." 

Senator  Petris  feels  he  has  made  a  point. 
"There's  a  remarkable  change  from  ridicule 
to  belief,"  he  told  me.  On  the  walls  of  his 
office  are  several  mea  culpa  bumper  stickers : 

"This  car  may  be  a  hazard  to  your  health." 

"See  It  like  It  Is — fight  air  pollution,  quit 
smoking — walk." 

"I'm  determined  to  continue  the  fight  un- 
til the  IC  engine  Is  eliminated.  The  Industry 
has  never  volunteered  to  do  anything  that 
will  favorably  affect  the  health  of  the  people. 
You  have  to  club  them  with  governmental 
action.  I'm  sorry  to  say  this.  I'd  much  rather 
go  to  them  and  say,  'Look,  fellas,  you're  ruin- 
ing our  health  and  you  are  going  to  kill  us 
off — would  you  mind  changing  that  Internal 
combustion  engine?"  " 

People  In  other  states  are  beginning  to 
agree  with  Petris.  A  bill  In  Hawaii  would 
ban  the  engine  by  1974.  one  In  Washington 
state  by  1980.  ("I  think  that's  quite  late," 
Petris  says.)  In  New  York  state,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced this  year  with  bipartisan  sponsorship 
would  provide  a  flat  ban  on  sales  by  1975. 
"We  want  to  scare  hell  out  of  the  industry," 
a  Republican  pushing  the  legislation  told  me 


over  the  phone.  "We  want  them  to  come  up 
with  a  clean  alternative,  now."  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  and  IlUnols 
also  have  "ban '"  bills  m  their  hoppers. 

In  Congress,  legislation  to  get  rid  of  the 
IC  engine  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Leonard  Farbstein,  a  Democrat  whose  pol- 
luted district  in  Manhattan  has  a  large  stake 
In  the  outcome.  The  ban  Is  also  backed  by 
Representative  Alfonso  Bell,  Republican  of 
California.  In  the  Senate,  Gay  lord  Nelson,  a 
Wisconsin  Democrat  active  In  the  poUutlisn 
fight,  has  sponsored  a  similar  proposal. 

The  Farbstein  bill  doesn't  propose  a  flat 
ban,  but  the  intent  Is  the  same.  It  starts 
with  the  premise  that  exhausts  stimild  be 
virtually  free  from  pollutants.  "StU^m  than 
key  the  standards  to  the  best  thei^lPenglne 
can  achieve,  it  sets  limits  on  emissions  that 
can  be  met  only  by  engines  that  are  in- 
herently clean — steam,  gas  turbine,  or  elec- 
tric. These  standards.  In  effect  eliminating 
the  conventional  engine,  would  go  into  full 
force  by  1978.  IC  engines  would  be  phased 
out  over  four  years,  dropping  the  largest  in 
1975  and  all  by  the  end  of  1977.  The  plant 
wxjuld  permit  the  industry  to  introduce  cars 
with  alternative  engines  a  few  linee  at  a 
time. 

Public  support  for  a  ban  Is  building  across 
the  country.  In  California,  the  People's 
Lobby,  headed  by  Ed  Koupel  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  collected  425.000  signatures  to  put  a  ref- 
erendum phasing  out  the  engine  on  the  bal- 
lot this  fall.  Koupel  was  the  man  who  led  the 
petition  drive  to  recall  Ronald  Reagan  as  gov- 
ernor. Reagan's  attorney  general  has  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  a  third  of  the  auto 
referendum  signatures,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  question  off  the  ballot.  Nationally,  the 
ban  got  a  boost  from  environmental  actlTlBta 
working  toward  Earth  Day  demonstrations. 
The  Nader-sanctioned  "Campaign  GM"  has 
made  the  elimination  of  the  IC  engine  one 
of  its  alms. 

But  the  Industry  tide  Is  still  running 
against  the  air  pollution  activists.  "The  In- 
dustry" Is  60  per  cent  General  Motors,  and 
this  one  company,  according  to  Nader,  con- 
tributes 35  per  cent  of  the  nation's  air  pollu- 
tion, by  tonnage.  In  an  Interview  at  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center  in  Warren, 
Michigan,  OM  President  Edward  Cole  told  me 
his  company  has  no  Intention  of  abandoning 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  "We  believe 
that  the  internal  combustion  can  be  made 
more  pollution-free  than  any  of  the  alterna- 
tive power  sources  that  we  are  working  with," 
he  said.  "And  so  we  are  betting  heavily  that 
as  far  as  the  public  good  Is  concerned — that  Is 
being  able  to  own  and  operate  Individual 
transportation — we  can  do  it  most  easUy 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  by  the  employ- 
ment  of   an   Internal   combustion   engine." 

I  must  have  struck  Cole  as  overly  con- 
cerned. After  several  questions  about  GM's 
efforts  to  stop  pollution,  he  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  said,  "John,  what  I  am  saying  Is 
that  if  is  going  to  he  all  right.  We  are  going 
to  take  the  automobile  out  of  the  pollution 
problem,  and  we  expect  to  do  It  by  1975." 
William  Q.  Agnew  of  the  OM  Research 
Laboratories  told  me  GM  thought  It  was 
more  productive  to  reflne  the  IC  engine  by 
adding  emission  control  devices  than  to  go 
to  an  alternative  "for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." Still,  an  executive  who  supervisee  this 
refinement  at  the  labs  was  clearly  pained 
that  so  much  effort  must  go  into  tinkering 
with  the  standard  engine  to  Improve  Its  pol- 
lution characteristics.  Every  year,  he  said,  a 
new  valve  or  device  Is  added,  making  the 
engine  more  and  more  complicated,  with 
more  and  more  gadgets  to  go  wrong.  "You 
need  a  simpler  engine,  reaUy,"  he  said. 

I  talked  to  Herbert  Mlsch,  vice  president — 
engineering,  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  after 
he  had  testified  at  a  hearing  of  the  California 
Air  Resources  Board  in  Sacramento.  I  asked 
him  if  Ford  thought  the  best  way  to  m^et  the 
public  demand  for  an  end  to  pollution  from 
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automobiles  was  by  trying  to  clean  up  the 
IC  engine.  "Look  where  we  are  spendliig  our 
money — that's  the  answer  to  that,"  he  said. 
"If  we  didn't  think  the  IC  engine  was  a  bet- 
ter bet,  we  wouldn't  be  doing  that." 

Charles  Heinen  of  Chrysler  told  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board  the  same  thing.  The  Chrysler 
CorporaUon  had  develpped  and  tested  a  gas 
tiirblne  for  cars  over  an  H-year  period,  trom 
1954  to  1966.  It  proved  practical  to  build,  and 
virtually  pollution-free.  It  rated  high  with 
303  users  who  teated  It  under  normal  driving 
conditions.  But  Chrysler  decided  against 
marketing  it.  The  cost  of  the  changeover  was 
considered  too  great,  and  the  chief  reward — 
leu  poison — not  enough  to  justify  the  cost. 

In  nim.  the  Big  Three  said,  stop  worrying; 
WB  am  daan  up  our  mess  with  the  very 
engine  tiMf  made  It.  True,  the  IC  engine  does 
dump  poisons  Into  the  air  you  breathe,  but 
now  we  wlU  sanitize  it  by  attaching  catalytic 
mufflers  to  the  exhaust  pipe  to  catch  the 
poisons  before  they  can  get  out. 

Technical  experts  outside  the  industry  are 
extremely  skeptical.  They  find  that  anll- 
emlsslon  attachments  haven't  been  livlug 
up  to  their  promise,  and  there's  no  evidence 
tha:  they  will  do  so  In  the  future.  Since 
1967.  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (NAPCA)  of  HBW  has  been  Is- 
suing standards  for  emissions  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  met  by  i>rototypes  of  vehicles 
to  be  marketed  by  the  auto  makers.  The  cars 
have  control  devices,  put  on  at  a  cost  of  $50 
to  each  purchaser.  Not  surprisingly,  the  pro- 
totypes offered  to  NAPCA  for  certification 
have  met  the  standards,  which  aren't  too 
rigid  In  any  case.  But  recently  N.^PCA  made 
tests  on  600  Hertz  and  Avts  1968  cars  with 
mileage  ranging  from  3,800  to  16.000.  Al- 
though they  bad  the  devices,  between  75  and 
80  per  cent  of  these  cars  released  more  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hyrocarbons  than  p>ermit- 
ted  under  the  regulations.  (Another  danger- 
ous component,  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Is  not  yet 
covered  by  HBW.) 

Now  It  was  time  for  the  industry  to  make 
Its  own  scientific  discovery.  You  are  right, 
says  its  spokesman.  Our  catalytic  mufflers  do 
get  clogged  up  after  they  have  been  In  use 
for  8.000  to  10,000  miles.  But  that's  because 
'.here  Is  lead  in  the  gasoline!  If  you  take  the 
lead  out  of  gasoline,  we  can  provide  our  IC 
engine  with  an  emission  control  device  that 
will  function  properly  for  50.000  miles! 

Early  last  year,  when  environmentalists 
began  pressing  to  take  lead  out  of  gas  be- 
cause lead  spewed  Into  the  atmosphere  is  a 
deadly  poison,  as  well  as  a  hindrance  to  oon- 
trolilng  other  poisons,  the  auto  manufactur- 
ers had  stood  staunchly  beside  their  allies, 
the  oil  companies.  They  could  never  agree  to 
move  away  from  lead  in  gasoline  because 
It  would  cost  the  users  $2  billion  a  year  for 
a  gas  without  lead  In  it.  Lead,  they  asserted, 
was  put  into  gasoline  originally  to  increase 
Its  octane — or  piower — rating.  The  public  will 
never  stand  for  a  reduction  In  power  of  Its 
automobiles,  the  Industry  spokesmen  said. 

But  now  the  situation  is  changed.  Cali- 
fornia has  adopted  standards  calling  for  a 
drastic  reduction  in  emissions  of  the  three 
main  pollutants  oy  the  1975  model  year. 
Lead,  however.  Is  not  Included.  In  Febru- 
ary. HEW  announced  it  intended  to  set 
new  standards  for  1975  that  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  for  California: 

Grams  per  mile 

Carbon    monoxide 11. 0 

Hydrocarbons .5 

Oxides  of  nitrogen .  9 

(An  Internal  combustion  engine,  uncon- 
trolled, puts  out  80  grams  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, 11  grams  of  hydrocarbons  and  four 
grams  of  nitrogen  oxides  per  mile.  In  grama, 
this  seems  small,  but  in  gross  tonnage  of 
poisons.  It  bulks  large.  Estimates  for  Los 
Angeles,  in  ton  per  day  are:  hydrocarbons, 
1,800  tons:  carbon  monoxide,  10,000  tons; 
oxldee  of  nitrogen,  570  tons.) 


The  auto  Industry  executives  took  a  look 
at  the  1975  standards,  consulted  their  tech- 
nical research  people,  and  decided  they  could 
not  meet  them  without  removing  the  lead 
that  clogs  control  devices.  So,  to  save  their 
technology,  they  Jettisoned  the  oil  Indvis- 
try.  "Besides,  that  gets  the  monkey  off  our 
backs,"  one  auto  executive  remarked  to  a 
reporter.  The  oil  industry,  which  would  have 
to  revise  its  technology,  understood  what 
was  happening.  In  March,  at  a  hearing  of 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board  (ARB) 
to  consider  removing  lead  from  gasoline,  one 
of  Its  spokesmen  remarked  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry was  being  asked  to  eliminate  lead 
to  accommodate  the  auto  industry.  "They 
have  put  the  onus  on  the  back  of  the  oil 
Industry  to  give  them  the  time  to  accom- 
plish what  apparently  they  haven  t  accom- 
plished today  In  the  area  of  the  catalytic 
muffler."  It's  the  only  way  we  have  to 
meet  your  requirements.  Detroit's  Big  Three 
told  the  ARB  The  board  bought  the  argu- 
ment, and  recommended  to  the  legislature 
that  lead  be  banned  from  gasoline  by  1977. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  apparently,  has 
also  bought  the  argument.  It  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  legislation  to  set  control  of  additives. 
such  as  lead.  In  gasoline.  Now  this  has  a  good 
Image  with  the  public.  The  appearance  is: 
We  are  getting  tough;  auto  pollution  is  being 
solved.  But  what  it  does,  In  essence,  is  give 
the  industry  more  time  to  delay  the  drastic 
step  that  inevitably  will  be  needed:  aban- 
donment of  Its  pride  and  Joy  of  60  years  and 
the  technology  and  tooling  that  goes  with  it. 

The  1975  standards  mark  the  best  that  can 
be  expected  of  that  engine,  and  yet,  when 
you  project  the  rise  in  cars  at  10  million  a 
year,  they  are  not  good  enough.  Qnawlng  at 
the  minds  of  politicians,  even  those  Inclined 
to  go  along  with  Industry  as  far  as  they  can, 
is  the  feeUng  that,  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
we  will  have  to  be  doing  something  else. 
John  Maga,  head  of  the  California  ARB, 
while  saying  that  the  technology  might  still 
be  found  to  gjet  very  low  emissions  from  the 
IC  engine,  concedes  "there  will  obviously  be 
some  point  at  which  they  won't  be  able  to 
meet  the  standards  if  they  are  made  in- 
creasingly strict." 

CaUfomia  air  pollution  officials,  smog  pro- 
jection chart  in  hand,  are  already  calculating 
even  more  rigid  standards  to  be  met  by  1980; 
so  are  air  pollution  researchers  at  HEW.  But 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  not  ready  to  face 
the  issue.  The  pressures  from  Its  constitu- 
ency arent  strong  enough  yet.  The  p>eople 
most  harmed  by  air  pollution — city  dwellers 
who  tend  to  be  poorer  and  blacker  than  the 
Silent  Majority — are  not  part  of  Its  constitu- 
ency. However,  even  some  suburbanites  are 
breaking  silence  to  complain  about  being 
gassed  to  death  by  Detroit. 

Such  expressions  of  concern  are  causing  the 
President  to  move  forward  slowly.  Last  Sep- 
tember he  and  his  science  adviser.  Dr.  Lee 
DuBrldge,  were  saying  that  obtaining  a  low- 
pMllutlon  vehicle  weis  a  job  that  would  take 
well  Into  the  1990's  to  achieve.  But  recently, 
as  the  environment  took  on  more  pwUtlcal 
importance,  DuBrldge  and  the  Administra- 
tion said  change  might  have  to  come  about  in 
the  '80's.  In  February,  the  President  Included 
in  his  message  on  the  environment  the  pro- 
posals to  set  stricter  HEW  standards  for  1975 
cars:  require  the  testing  of  assembly-Une 
models,  rather  than  prototypes,  for  compli- 
ance vrlth  these  standards,  and  authorize 
HEW  to  regulate  polluting  additives  in  gaso- 
line. He  praised  the  auto  Industry  for  de- 
veloping emission  control  devices  and  for 
prep>arlng  "on  its  own  Initiative"  to  put  on 
the  market  by  1972  automobiles  that  will  not 
use  leaded  gasoline. 

He  then  made  a  bow  to  the  projection  that 
shows  pollution  rising  again  by  1980:  "I  hope 
that  the  auto  industry's  present  determined 
effort  to  make  the  IC  engine  sufflclently  pol- 
lution-free succeeds.  But  if  It  does  not.  then 
unless  motor  vehicles  with  an  alternative. 


low-p>oUution  power  source  are  available, 
vehicle-caused  pollution  will  once  again 
begin  an  Inexorable  increase." 

If  that's  the  case,  what  should  the  federal 
government  do?  I  asked  this  of  a  Presidential 
assistant  who  helped  draft  the  pollution  mes- 
sage. Would  President  Nixon  support  setting 
emission  standards  so  low  that  the  Industry 
would  be  forced  to  go  to  an  alternj^lve  en- 
gine? "I  know  what  the  President  would  say 
to  that — that's  absurd,"  he  replied.  "We 
know  the  auto  manufacturers  can't  clean  up 
auto  pollution  without  going  to  an  alterna- 
tive engine,  and  that  they  are  lying  when 
they  say  they  can  clean  up  the  IC  engine. 
And  they  know  we  know,  and  we  know  they 
know  we  know.  But  we  don't  think  we  should 
tell  the  Industry  they  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
IC  engine  and  go  to  an  alternate  source  " 

Then  how  are  you  going  to  make  It  hap- 
pen? I  asked  him. 

"We  think  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
produce  one  of  these  alternate  engines  pub- 
licly. Then  If  we  find  It  is  practical  and  that 
we  have  a  perfect  engine,  we  think  the  pub- 
lic pressure  Is  going  to  be  impossible  for  the 
manufacturers  to  resist,  and  they  will  have 
to  start  marketing  a  nonpoUutlng  car." 

To  carry  out  this  line  of  reasoning,  the 
President  asked  funds  for  an  extensive  re- 
search and  development  program  In  uncon- 
ventional vehicles,  to  be  conducted  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  over  the  next  five 
years.  He  proposed  spending  49  million  the 
first  year.  He  also  backed  a  bill,  now  passed 
by  the  Senate,  that  would  authorize  the 
federal  government  to  offer  premium  prices 
for  purchasing  low-emission  vehicles  for  its 
own  use,  thus  creating  a  potential  market 
for  cars  with  unconventional  engines.  When 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  out  the  bill.  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) 
It  commented : 

"The  federal  government's  policy  of 
adopting  national  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  emission  standards  for  automobiles 
and  light  trucks  is  inadequate.  Nor  will  thr 
present  industry  approach  of  adding  emis- 
sion-control devices  to  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  solve  the  air  pollution  "epi- 
demic." The  best  solution  is  to  develop  a 
new  propulsion  system  which  produces  few 
p)ollutants,  and  which  performs  at  least  as 
well  as  present  propulsion  systems." 

When  I  mentioned  the  Nixon  approach  to 
bringing  about  a  change  in  engines  to  Nick 
Petrls,  he  snorted.  "I  think  this  shows  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  places  danger  to  the 
public  behind  the  desire  not  to  offend  indus- 
try. Now,  we've  done  that  too  many  times. 
We've  had  the  public  pay  the  bill  to  repair 
damage  that's  been  done  by  some  element  In 
private  Industry."  Industry  has  made  Its 
money  on  a  polluting  machine,  he  said,  and 
It  should  be  made  to  use  this  money  In  pro- 
ducing a  nonpolluting  machine. 

Which  of  course  Is  far  from  the  Nixon 
thinking,  and.  Tor  that  matter,  the  thinking 
of  most  of  those  In  Congress — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — who  feel  constrained 
to  deal  with  pollution.  Congress  Is  con- 
centrating on  legislation  that  falls  wel'  short 
of  the  Parbsteln-Nelson  proposal.  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne),  for  exam- 
ple. Is  pressing  to  extend  Section  104  of  the 
1967  Clean  Air  Act  to  Increase  research  and 
development  on  emission  controls  and  to 
authorize  HEW  to  set  emission  standards  for 
production-line  vehicles. 

To  have  any  effect  In  cleaning  up  the  air 
we  breathe,  these  legislative  proposals  pre- 
suppose effective  enforcement  of  their  pro- 
visions by  the  federal  government.  Smith 
Orlswold  thinks  this  is  a  forlorn  hojje.  From 
1965  to  1967  he  served  as  control  chief  at 
HEW's  Office  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  and 
resigned  when  he  found  his  program  for  en- 
forcement of  the  federal  standards  was  being 
Ignored.  "I  think  HEW  has  a  phony.  Indus- 
try-oriented program  from  the  word  go,"  he 


said.  "The  standards  are  phony,  because  the 
federal  government  doesn't  enforce  them." 

Orlswold  hoots  at  auto  industry  claims 
for  attach-on  devices.  "On  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  with  General  Motors  or  any 
of  the  others,  I  think  this  is  so  much  hot 
air."  he  remarks.  "If  they  can't  make  this 
relatively  low-quality  device  work,  one  that 
doesn't  have  to  meet  any  severe  standards, 
then  how  do  you  expect  them  to  make  a  de- 
vice that  will  work  when  the  standards  get 
tough?" 

Expert  after  expert  tells  you  the  same 
thing — piecemeal,  gimmicky  half -measures 
will  fall;  what  Is  needed  is  a  new  start,  with 
an  Inherently  clean  engine. 

One  engineer  planning  to  develop  i>uch 
an  engine  is  William  Lear,  the  entrepreneur 
who  had  a  great  success  In  developing  the 
Lear  Jet  airplane  a  few  years  back.  He  has 
taken  over  an  abandoned  Air  Force  base 
outside  Reno  and  set  up  Leu  Motors  to  try 
to  bring  it  off.  I  asked  him  what  be  thought 
about  the  assertion  by  auto  executives  that 
they  could  clean  up  the  IC  engine. 

"Well,"  Lear  said.  "I  think  the  nicest 
thing  to  say  is,  that's  fantastic."  (Later 
he  remsirked  that  "fantastic"  was  the  word 
he  learned  In  Sunday  school  to  replace  the 
word  " .") 

The  auto  companies  know  they  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  go  to  a  different  engine,  he 
said.  "I  think  they  all  will  admit,  probably 
not  publicly,  but  secretly,  that  the  gas  tur- 
bine engine  Is  the  ultimate  engine  they  will 
have  to  go  to.  But  in  the  meantime,  they 
have  an  Investment  of  somewhere  around 
(5  billion,  in  know-how,  tooling,  facilities, 
and  so  forth,  for  manufacturing  the  IC 
engine,  and  come  hell  or  high  water,  they're 
going  to  stay  with  that  engine  as  long  as 
they  can." 

They  will  go  to  an  alternate  engine  only 
when  they  are  forced  to  do  It  by  the  govern- 
ment, Lear  said.  "The  government  will  have 
to  take  a  very  stiff  attitude  and  say  'Believe 
me,  you  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  cars  un- 
less you  make  a  low-emission  oar;  If  you 
don't,  you  go  out  of  business.'  Now,  they 
won't  go  out  of  business.  They  will  then  de- 
cide to  quickly  get  into  gas  turbines.  And 
it  will  take  them  six  years,  if  they  decided 
today  to  go  into  gas  turbinee,  before  cars 
came  rolling  off  the  lines." 

When  I  asked  Edward  Cole  what  alter- 
natives GM  would  go  to  if  the  government 
did  ban  the  conventional  engine,  he  said, 
first,  that  he  didn't  think  the  government 
would  ever  do  such  a  thing,  because  it 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest — but 
that  if  It  did  happen,  "probably  down  the 
road  the  best  alternative  would  be  the  gas 
turbine  engine."  Lear,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
betting  the  government  will  do  It,  and  wants 
to  be  there  first  with  a  marketable  engine 
when  it  does.  It  could  be  a  good  race,  should 
the  government  insist  It  be  run.  Both  GM 
and  Ford  Intend  to  come  out  next  year  with 
gas  turbine  engines  for  trucks.  Although 
they  say  now  the  engine  is  not  commerdally 
feasible  for  cars,  their  experience  with  the 
larger  engines  should  bring  them  within 
striking  distance  of  the  technological  ca- 
pability Chrysler  developed  while  testing  out 
a  gas  turbine  for  passenger  cars. 

Lear  first  placed  his  own  chips  on  the 
steam — or  Ranklne  cycle — engine.  He  spent 
several  million  dollars  developing  a  steam 
engine  for  a  car  to  be  tested  out  by  the 
California  Highway  Patrol,  and  a  larger 
engine  for  a  bus  to  be  tried  out  by  the  city 
of  Oakland.  Bo*h  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  state  of  California  with  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Depeu-tment  of  Transportation. 
In  doing  this,  Lear  proved  to  himself  that  a 
steam  engine  could  provide  very  low  emis- 
sions, but  also  that  it  had  too  many  compli- 
cations to  make  it  practical  in  the  family 
car.  Now,  although  he  Intends  to  complete 
the  California  contracts,  he  has  shifted  his 
plans  for  the  future  to  the  gas  turbine. 


"The  gas  turbine  Is  such  a  slniple  device,'" 
he  said.  "By  comparison  with  the  steam 
engine  or  the  IC  engine,  it  has  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  parts.  It  really  has  only  one  mov- 
ing part,  and  thafs  the  turbine."  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  gas  turbine,  from  an  anti- 
pollution standpoint.  Is  that  it  is  by  Its 
nature  a  clean-burning  mechanism  that 
needs  no  afterthought  attachments  to  Its 
exhausts.  The  gas  turbine  burns  its  fuel — 
kerosene — evenly  in  the  air,  outside  the 
engine.  External  burning  provides  much 
more  complete  combustion,  and  fewer  emis- 
sions, than  burning  gasoline  vapors  Inside  a 
cylinder.  In  internal  combustion,  the  explod- 
ing gases  bum  unevenly,  and  the  resulting 
poisonous  residue  must  be  dumped  out  of 
the  cylinder  into  the  air. 

Steam  and  gas  turbines  have  been  the 
chief  alternatives  considered  as  the  search 
progresses.  They  seem  to  promise  the  per- 
formance the  industry  has  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  demand  in  its  individual  transporta- 
tion; speed,  power,  acceleration,  ability  to 
drive  for  long  periods  without  refueling,  abil- 
ity to  run  auxiliary  equipment  such  as  heat- 
ers, radios,  and  air  conditioners.  There  are 
two  other  alternatives  which  are  talked  about 
but  appear  to  have  greater  drawbacks:  (1) 
Modifying  the  present  IC  engine  to  burn 
natural  gas.  "This  can  be  done  fairly  easily — 
in  fact.  It  has  been  done  for  some  gas  utility 
fleet  cars  and  for  a  number  of  CaUfomia 
state  vehicles.  Emissions  from  natural  gas 
are  very  low.  The  drawback  here  is  that  such 
cars  can  drive  only  40  to  60  miles  on  gas 
cylinders  equal  to  the  size  of  a  conventional 
gas  tank.  (2)  Electric— battery-powered — 
cars.  They  have  no  emissions  but,  to  date, 
provide  very  limited  range  and  speed. 

Other  technical  researchers  are  not  yet 
ready  to  write  off  the  steam  engine  as  the  car 
engine  of  the  future.  It  bums  it«  fuel  exter- 
nally, too,  and  It  has  been  under  develop- 
ment by  a  number  If  experimenters  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  gas  turbine  engine — 
though  not  nearly  so  intensively.  After  study- 
ing various  alternatives  last  year,  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  concluded 
in  a  report  that  "the  Ranklne  cycle  (steam) 
propulsion  system  Is  a  satisfactory  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  internal  combustion  en- 
gine m  terms  of  performance  and  a  far 
superior  engine  in  terms  of  emissions."  It 
gets  better  gas  mileage  using  lees  expensive 
fuels,  the  repwrt  asserts,  and  Its  accelera- 
tion, auxiliary  operation,  and  braking  char- 
acteristics are  superior  to  those  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  The  report,  called 
"The  Search  for  a  Low-Emission  Vehicle," 
criticized  HEW  for  spending  most  of  Its  re- 
search funds  on  IC  engine  emission  control 
studies  and  very  little  on  researching 
alternatives. 

Among  the  alternatives,  the  gas  turbine 
seems  to  be  swinging  into  the  lead  as  the  sys- 
tem closest  to  being  perfected  for  assembly- 
line  production.  William  Lear  concludes  that. 
once  in  production,  this  engine  would  be 
cheaper  to  build  than  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  Including  the  clean  air  devices 
that  must  now  be  added  to  the  exhaust  side. 
Developing  such  an  engine  would  cost  about 
$25  million,  he  believes.  Retooling  to  market 
a  million  a  year,  the  number  necessary  to 
make  it  economically  feasible,  would  cost 
about  $300  nillllon,  he  estimates. 

"I  think,"  he  said  with  a  wily  smile,  "that 
If  the  government  would  tmderwrlte  our  re- 
search and  development.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  catalyst  the  government  could  use 
to  get  Detroit  off  its  tall  and  going." 

There  are  probably  more  direct  ways  to 
accomplish  it.  The  toughest,  but  most  effec- 
tive, would  be  for  Congress  to  set  a  goal  for 
return  to  pure  air,  then  decree  standards  and 
enforcement  to  Insure  that  return.  Such  a 
standard  cannot  be  met  by  the  present  en- 
gine with  tack-on  control  devices;  therefore, 
the  Industry  would  have  to  come  up  with  the 
alternative,  nonpolluting  power  source.  The 


manufacturers  could  be  required  to  provide 
such  an  engine  on  an  increasing  percentage 
of  cars  produced,  reaching  100  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  1970s.  Meantime,  the  lame 
duck  IC  engines  being  marketed  during  the 
phase-out  period  shoiUd  be  made  to  meet, 
through  emission-control  devices,  stand- 
ards that  approach  the  technological  limits 
of  their  capabilities. 

Federal  funds  should  be  provided  for  as- 
sembly-line testing  of  these  vehicles  and 
for  states  to  conduct  spot  checks  of  private 
cars  to  see  that  the  certified  vehlclee  meet 
the  standards  after  prolonged  use  on  the 
highways.  Increased  research  funds  ^ould  be 
provided  to  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  to  develop  alternate  en- 
gines on  its  own,  as  a  check  on  the  industry's 
effort  to  comply  with  the  tough  standards 
set  in  the  basic  legislation. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  goad  Detroit  Into  the 
change,  considering  the  costs  Involved,  just 
to  make  certain  the  pollution  curve  will  not 
begin  to  rise  again?  Thafs  like  asking,  'How 
much  Is  the  quality  of  life  worth?"  If  we 
look  at  some  Industry  flgtu-es,  we  may  not 
have  to  ask  the  big  question. 

Chrysler  officials,  in  amaiyzing  why  they 
did  not  want  to  go  into  production  of  gas 
turbine  cars,  estimated  it  would  cost  the 
entire  automobile  industry  $5  billion  to 
retool  all  Its  production  lines  to  produce 
the  gas  turbine.  The  figure  looks  tremendous 
until  you  discover  from  other  indiistry  fig- 
ures that  Detroit  normally  spends  about  $2 
billion  each  time  It  accomplishes  a  complete 
model  changeover.  Ralph  Nader  reported  to 
a  Congressional  committee  that  GM  spent 
$250  million  to  change  its,  advertising  signs 
to  read  "OM — Mark  of  Excellence" — yet  spent 
only  $8  million  the  same  year  for  pollution 
contKri  research.  StiU  other  figures  Indicate 
that  the  Industry  will  charge  customers  $2.64 
billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  install 
emission-control  devices  without  any  guar- 
antee of  their  effect  on  air  pollution. 

Representative  Farbstein.  In  a  report  on 
an  ad  hoc  hearing  he  and  other  New  York 
Congressmen  held  on  the  question,  said  the 
costs  of  changing  to  an  alternative  engine 
are  manageable,  and  could  be  made  even 
more  so  if  the  Industry  changed  over  a  line 
at  a  time.  Comptared  to  the  cost  of  cleaning 
up  water  iK>llutlon.  he  pointed  out,  cleaning 
up  air  pollution  Is  relatively  cheap. 

By  any  logic,  the  costs  of  the  change  would 
be  small  compared  to  the  costs  to  society  of 
continuing  or  increasing  pollution  caused  by 
the  present  engine.  Polluted  air  is  estimated 
to  coet  the  American  people  $20  billion  an- 
nually in  cleanup  and  material  repairs.  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area  alone,  studies  show  pol- 
lution from  exhausts  Is  costing  $132  million 
a  year  in  damage  to  crops.  The  money  costs 
of  medical  bills  and  days  lost  from  work 
are  difficult  to  estimate,  although  guesses 
put  these  in  the  billions.  The  coet  In  an- 
guish— from  sickness  and  premature  death — 
should  alone  be  enough  to  force  a  change. 
I  agree  with  Lear  that  change.  In  this  case, 
will  come  only  through  governmental  action. 
And  In  our  free  enterprise  society,  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  must  be  prodded  to  resist  its 
natural  inclinations  to  ride  along  with  the 
industrial  managers  and  their  money,  status, 
and  technological  "know-how."  It's  hard  to 
tell  whether  the  people  have  become  worried 
enough  to  make  them  want  to  apply  the 
goad.  The  generation  that  has  arrived  at  an 
age  of  political  clout  grew  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  smells  from  auto  exhausts  were 
Inevitable.  Except  when  we  took  in  a  lung- 
cuttlng  whiff  from  a  bus  we  got  caught  be- 
hind, the  nuisance  seemed  tolerable,  con- 
sidering the  benefits  gEiined  from  having  our 
individual  transportation.  Can  the  promoters 
of  change  whip  up  the  public  to  take  on  an 
Industry  that  provides  an  Escaiie  Machine 
for  so  many?  Or  will  it  take  a  health  crisis, 
with  i>eople  clearly  dying  from  atmospheric 
inversions  caused  by  auto  exhausts? 
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It  we  don't  start  now  to  force  the  change, 
we  are  doomed  to  live,  at  the  end  of  this 
decade,  in  a  world  of  Increasingly  foul  air. 
With  no  measures  beyond  those  envisaged  for 
1975.  the  amount  of  poisons  in  the  air  will 
double  within  the  next  30  years. 

But  suppose  we  do  force  a  technological 
change.  Won't  the  dislocations  In  the  auto 
Industry  and  the  oil  industry  and  the  garage 
Industry  be  too  much  for  our  economy  to 
bear?  Nick  Petrls  has  an  Interesting  answer 
to  that: 

■  People  are  going  to  Insist  on  being  dis- 
located when  they  realize  it's  a  matter  of 
life  or  death.  Who's  going  to  be  dislocated — 
the  man  who  sells  IC  engines?  Even  If  w« 
adopt  a  rubber  band  and  wind  It  up  behind 
the  car.  he's  going  to  sell  It.  Now.  the  service 
station  operator?  Okay— he's  going  to  hijve 
lo  do  somewhat  of  a  different  kind  of  serv- 
ice. But  hell  be  alive  to  do  It." 

[From  Ideas,  May  1970] 

Kinetics  Cow.  Installino  Rankinx  Engink 

IN  Datstti* 

As  a  further  development  of  their  previous 
^^xirk.  Kinetics  Corp.  of  Sarasota,  Florida 
(Wallace  Mlnto.  president)  has  been  Install- 
ing a  screw-type  Ion  entropy  expansion 
engine  In  a  Datsxm  station  wagon.  The  engine 
has  been  used  prevlotisly  as  an  air  comprea- 
sor,  but  is  now  being  tised  as  an  external  com- 
bustion engine  for  vehicular  propulsion.  It 
burns  kerosene,  and  Is  tislng  Preon  113  as  the 
ax>rklng  fluid.  (The  company  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  F-113  and  with  P-114  and 
P-216.  and  has  found  these  three  to  be  the 
best  fluids  in  terms  of  their  thermal  char- 
acteristics.) The  engine  for  the  Datsun  has 
been  tested  with  a  dynamometer,  and  has 
achieved  a  70  bhp  at  5000  rpm  and  also  has 
run  at  12,000  rpm  producing  140  hp  Emis- 
sions from  the  vehicle  are  claimed  to  be 
extremely  low:  less  than  1  ppm  CO,  less 
than  0.1  ppm  HC,  less  than  0.01  ppm  NOX, 
and  less  than  0.01  ppm  particulates. 

The  developers  at  Kinetics  expect  to  have 
the  car  ready  for  road  testing  In  September 
of  this  year.  They  have  had  "serlovis  discus- 
sions" with  a  Japanese  automotive  firm  con- 
cerning more  widespread  production  of  such 
vehicles.  Under  mass  production,  they  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  the  car  would  nin 
8125  to  8130  less  than  the  comparable  ICE 
version.  The  car  will  be  a  general  purpose 
vehicle,  with  less  noise  emd  higher  perform- 
ance than  the  conventional  Datstin  Since  the 
engine  has  only  two  moving  parts,  the  main- 
tenance and  fabrication  costs  are  expected 
to  be  considerably  less  than  average.  (For 
previous  stories  on  Kinetics  Corp,  see  Ideas  1. 
1.  4  October  1968,  and  1,  6,  39  March  1969.) 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  2,   1970] 

Cah  PoLLtmoN  Scored — Goldberg  Asks  Ban 

ON  Some  Encinib 

(By  William  E  Parrell) 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  is  seeking  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  said 
yesterday  that  if  at  least  90  p)er  cent  of  the 
aL'  pollution  caused  by  automobiles  was  not 
eliminated  by  1975.  the  state  should  ban  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

"Removing  90  per  cent  of  the  pollution  Is 
within  the  scope  of  what  the  Detroit  auto- 
makers can  achieve."  Mr.  Goldberg  said  In 
proposing  an  11 -point  alr-poUutlon  control 
program.  "What  we  need  to  do  is  to  nudge 
them  along.  We  have  to  be  prepared  to  back 
up  the  nudge  we  give  with  the  full  authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York." 

He  termed  the  proposed  ban  "the  ultimate 
weapon,"  but  added  that  "to  call  for  a  ban 
and  to  do  nothing  else  would  be  meaningless 
demagoguery." 

Mr.  Goldberg's  position  paper  on  air  pol- 
lution was  a  companion  to  one  be  Issued 
Sunday  on  water  pollution.  In  the  earlier 
one  he  proposed  a  tl.e-bllllon  clean-waters 


bond  issue  and  controls  on  atomic  power 
plants  stricter  than  those  currently  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

BILL      gaining      in      CALITORNIA 

One  house  of  the  California  Legislature 
has  already  passed  a  bill  banning  the  Inter- 
nal combustion  engine  by  1975.  A  similar 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  1970  New  York 
Legislature  but  never  got  out  of  conunlttee. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  such  a  prohibition 
was  "a  drastic  action." 

"Leadership  means  that  New  York  will 
not  make  a  threat  to  ban  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine — and  do  nothing  else,"  the 
paper  read. 

Contending  that  Governor  Rockefeller  had 
"oome  as  close  as  possible  to  total  lack  of 
action  on  the  problem  of  auto  pollution  as 
is  humanly  possible,"  Mr.  Goldberg  offered  a 
series  of  proposals  "to  create  alternatives,  to 
establish  markets  and  to  enforce  standards 
that  will  have  the  effect  of  getting  the  Job 
done." 

PROGRAM    DETAILEO 

They  included  the  following  things: 

A  requirement  that  the  state  purchase 
"low-emlsslon  vehicles  for  up  to  25  per  cent 
more  than  regular-emission  vehicles"  for  use 
In  high  pollution  areas.  Such  a  state  program, 
he  said,  "could  add  several  thousand  addi- 
tional vehicles,  each  year,  creating  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  the  automotive  manufac- 
turers to  create  a  pollution-free  vehicle  to 
supply  this  market." 

The  esUbllshment  of  a  State  Pollution 
Research  Institute  to  find  ways  of  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  pollution  caused  by  motor 
vehicles. 

A  concerted  attempt  by  the  state  to  strictly 
enforce  Federal  antipollution  standards.  He 
suggested  that  after  Jan.  1,  1972,  the  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  be  required 
to  refuse  to  register  vehicles  unless  they 
had  "a  valid  certification"  indicating  com- 
pliance with  Federal  norms. 

The  banning  of  the  sale  of  leaded  gas  In 
the  state  by  Jan.  l,  1972.  and  a  requirement 
that  all  new  gasoline  stations  offer  unleaded 
gasoline  for  sale  by  Jan.  1,  1971. 

Pressuring  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
quire airplane  manufacturers  to  reduce  noise. 

Greater  control  of  the  use  of  sulphur  In 
fuels  and  the  phasing  out  by  1973  of  "on-site 
Incinerators."  which  Mr.  Goldberg  said  were 
"small,  obsolete  and  dirty." 

Mr.  Goldberg  also  announced  yesterday  the 
formation  of  a  Citizens  Committee  for  Oold- 
berg-Paterson.  State  Senator  Basil  A.  Pater- 
son,  a  Manhattan  Democrat,  Is  seeking  the 
nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  members  Include  former  Gov.  W. 
Averell  Harrlman.  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark.  Lena  Home,  the  entertainer; 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  labor  mediator;  Ba- 
yard Rustln,  the  civil  rights  and  labor  leader; 
Victor  Gotbaum,  the  labor  leader,  and  Arthur 
Schlestnger  Jr.,  the  historian. 

Mr.  Goldberg  did  not  campaign  yesterday 
but  today  he  begins  a  two-and-a-half-day 
tour  upstate  that  will  take  him  to  Blnghamp- 
ton.  Elmlra.  Olean.  Salanuinca,  Jamestown, 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 
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COPPER     INDUSTRY'S     TWO- 
TIER  PRICING  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
large  copper  companies  with  mining  in- 
terests today  wield  a  disproportionate 
influence  within  that  industry.  The  net 
efifect  has  been  to  place  the  independent 
copper  fabricators  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage, and  indeed  to  force  them  out 
of  business. 


Three  such  firms  in  my  congressional 
district,  employing  some  one  thousand 
workers,  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
this  intolerable  situation.  The  large  com- 
panies control  nearly  all  of  the  virgin 
refined  copper  coming  from  mines  in  the 
United  States.  They  process  most  of  this 
copper  through  their  own  fabricating 
subsidiaries,  setting  prices  the  inde- 
pendent fabricators  simply  cannot 
afford. 

The  flow  of  South  American  copper  to 
other  markets  has  produced  a  severe 
shortage  in  the  United  States.  To  com- 
plicate this  problem,  the  large  Ameri- 
can copper  companies  are  profiting 
handsomely  from  these  foreign  sales  and 
in  effect  have  vested  interest  in  per- 
petuating the  domestic  shortage. 

In  addition,  some  large  producers  have 
entered  the  scrap  market,  bidding  up  the 
price  to  a  point  that  the  independents 
can  no  longer  afford  to  purchase  even 
scrap  copper.  Thus  the  monopolistic 
cycle  is  completed,  and  the  independent 
finds  himself  in  an  untenable  position. 

Several  months  ago,  the  President 
appointed  a  Cabinet  Committee  to  study 
the  copper  situation.  This  group  in  turn 
selected  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker.  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  cha'r  its  investi- 
gative subcommittee. 

On  March  22,  the  Houthakker  panel 
released  its  report.  Although  the  com- 
mittee rejected  several  courses  of  ac- 
tion— such  as  a  pool  of  domestic  copper 
to  be  distributed  to  hardship  cases  by  the 
Government,  a  requirement  that  do- 
mestic producers  make  tonnages  avail- 
able to  competitive  bidding.  Government 
subsidies  for  expansion  programs,  and 
tax  incentives — it  did  seem  amenable  to 
a  proposal  to  relax  copper  export  quotas 
so  that  ore  concentrates  could  be  ship- 
ped abroad  for  processing  to  help  re- 
lieve a  shortage  of  American  smelting 
capacity.  It  also  left  open  the  possibility 
of  antitrust  prosecution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept Chairman  Houthakker's  explana- 
tion of  why  his  subcommittee  failed  to 
propose  any  remedial  action.  He  seems  to 
feel  that  tlie  situation  will  correct  itself, 
since  the  gap  is  narrowing  between  the 
American  producer  price  and  the  world 
price  and  the  supply  appears  to  be  ex- 
panding. 

I  wish  I  could  share  Dr.  Houthakker's 
optimism,  but  from  my  perspective  the 
situation  remains  essentially  unchanged 
and  the  problem  unsolved.  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  market  conditions  will  be 
able  to  correct  themselves  when  in  fact 
the  djTiamics  of  free  enterprise  have  not 
been  permitted  to  operate.  Can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  a  monopoly  to  yield  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  independent  fab- 
ricators without  Government  action? 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  my  able  col- 
league from  Tennessee  ^Mr.  Blanton) 
have  introduced  legislation  to  restrict  the 
copper  industry's  two-tier  pricing  sys- 
tem. Under  their  bill,  H.R.  17657,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  refined  copper  "at  a  price 
which  the  Commission  determines  is  sig- 
nificantly below  the  world  market  price." 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  sponsors 
of  the  vitally  important  legislation  and 
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associate  myself  with  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  their  bUl. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
favorably  upon  the  Blanton-Moss  plan. 
In  addition,  I  urge  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  study  carefully  the  two-tier 
pricing  system  and  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  If  the  large  copper 
companies  are  acting  in  restraint  of 
trade,  I  would  expect  swift  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  these  statutes. 
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Item  No.  612.06.— Other  unwrought 
copper:  Duty  1.1  cents  per  pound  on 
copper  content. 

Item  No.  602.30. — Copper  bearing  ores 
and  materials:  Duty  1.1  cents  per  pound 
on  copper  content. 

Item  No.  603.50.— Other  metal  bear- 
ing materials  other  than  foregoing,  over 
10  percent  copper  content:  1.1  cents  per 
pound  on  copper  content. 


CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  DOMESTIC 
COPPER  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Blanton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  during  this  session  I  have  made 
statements  in  this  Chamber  concerning 
the  critical  problems  facing  the  domes- 
tic copper  industry.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
situation,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the 
.support  shown  for  my  most  recent  piece 
of  copper  legislation,  H.R.  17657,  wliich 
was  referred  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  May  18.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  move  to  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  in  August. 

Of  prime  importance  at  this  time  is  a 
continuation  of  the  suspension  of  cer- 
tain import  duties  on  certain  items  of 
copper.  We  have  had  a  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  items  since  February, 
1966.  under  Public  Law  89-468,  and  it 
was  continued  under  Public  Law  90-S15. 
Unless  the  new  legislation  embodied  in 
H.R.  17241  is  passed  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore Jime  30  of  this  year,  a  1.1  cents  per 
pound  duty  will  be  reimposed  on  a  num- 
ber of  copper  items  which  could  seri- 
ously affect  the  domestic  copper  market, 
and  could  cause  critical  problems  to  in- 
dependent fabricators  and  small  busi- 
nesses who  have  been  forced  to  buy  off 
the  world  market  or  scrap  market  by  the 
virtually  monopolistic  control  a  lew 
domestic  producers  exert  over  the  domes- 
tic production  and  sale  of  the  metal. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  net  importer  of  copper,  and  this 
suspension  of  duties  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  17241,  intro- 
duced by  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  on  May  19. 
It  is  now  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  and  es- 
pecially the  many  who  have  contacted 
me  in  support  of  my  previous  interest 
in  copper  matters,  to  contact  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
stress  the  importance  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

A  list  of  the  duty  on  certain  copper 
items  which  will  be  reimposed  If  this 
law  is  not  renewed  is  as  follows: 

Item  No.  612.10.— Copper  waste  and 
scrap:  Duty  1.1  cent  per  pound  on  99.6 
percent  of  copper  content. 

Item  No.  612.02.— Copper  precipitate, 
cement  copper:  Duty  1.1  cents  per  pound. 

Item  No.  612.03— Black  copper,  blis- 
ter copper  annode  copper:  Duty  1.1 
cents  per  pound  on  99.6  percent  of  cop- 
per content. 
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CAMBODIA— THE  ARROGANCE  OF 
IGNORANCE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.  > 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  been  receiving 
a  good  deal  of  mall  and  many  visitors 
concerning  the  Presidential  decision  to 
enter  Cambodia.  At  the  present  time  my 
mail  count  is  376  in  favor  of  the  decision 
and  1189  In  opposition.  Most  of  the  more 
than  400  people  who  have  visited  me, 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  to  voice  their 
opinions  on  President  Nixon's  decision 
have  been  in  violent  opposition. 

Much  of  my  maU  and  many  of  my 
visitors  have  been  constructive.  Some 
however,  have  impressed  me  as  being  ex- 
cessively emotional  and  featured  by  "ar- 
rogance foimded  on  Ignorance,"  as  de- 
scribed with  refreshing  perspective  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  In  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times. 

Because  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  receiving  similar 
mail  and  visitors,  I  would  like  to  share 
^v1th  them  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record,  Mr.  Sulzberger's  very  pertinent 
and  refreshingly  candid  comments. 

I  hope  that  people  who  have  found 
themselves  in  sharp  disagreement  with 
the  President  will  read  this  article  and 
heed  Mr.  Sulzberger's  suggestion   that 
Hanoi  may  well  be  counting  heavily  on 
vociferous  U.S.  opinion  swayed  by  emo- 
tion. The  attitude  of  many  Americans  in 
opposition  to  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  attack  the  Cambodia  sanctuaries  is  in 
interesting  contrast  to  foreign  reaction. 
As  one  who  has  supported  the  Presiden- 
tial decision  to  attack  the  sanctuaries,  I 
of  course  take  considerable  comfort  from 
Mr.  Sulzberger's  comments.  I  have  read 
my  mail  carefully  and  have  listened  with 
much  interest  and  patience  as  time  per- 
mitted to  those  who  have  visited  me.  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  observation  that  the  general 
level   of   debate   has   often   been   more 
marked  by  fevered  vituperation  than  by 
cool  intellectuality  or  exactitude  is  in  my 
opinion  well  founded  and  distressingly  so. 

His  article  follows : 
Foreign  Atfairs:   The  Arbogancb  op  Icno- 

KANCE — I 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Paht  1 — Just  a  month  ago  the  President 
announced  that  American  ground  forces  had 
been  ordered  Into  Cambodia.  At  that  time  I 
wrote:  "If  Nixon  can  swiftly  smash  the  sanc- 
tuaries outside  Vietnam  without  dangerous 
escalation  or  confrontations  elsewhere,  he  will 
ultimately  emerge  triumphant  at  home  as 
well  as  overseas.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success 
but.  If  he  falls;  nothing  falls  like  failure." 
It  Is  too  soon  to  assay  this  move  but,  half 


way  to  the  June  30  terminal  date,  it  seems 
that  from  an  Indochina  battlefield  viewpoint 
the  President's  decision  was  sound  but  from 
an  Internal  American  viewpoint  unsound 
Hanoi  alms  Its  most  crucial  thrust  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  rather  than  territorial 
South  Vietnam.  NUon's  primordial  problem 
therefore  has  been  at  home,  not  abroad. 

NO     ASIATIC     BELGIUM 

Outside  the  United  States  there  Is  Uttle 
fevered  contention  that  Cambodia  was  an 
Asiatic  Belgium  whose  Independence  was  vi- 
olated by  Uncle  Sam.  Even  the  French,  who 
aren't  with  us  on  the  war,  remember  that 
forty  thousand  Communist  Vietnamese  were 
based  in  Cambodian  safe  havens.  PubUc  opin- 
ion has  excoriated  the  American  move  in 
Hue  with  fundamental  disapproval  of  the 
entire  war  but  President  Pompidou  hasn't 
allowed  his  ministers  to  go  overboard  pub- 
licly. '^ 

China  has  shown  circumspection.  Chou  En- 
lal  said  his  people  would  be  "modest  and 
prudent  and  guard  against  arrogance." 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  head  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Laotians,  paid  tribute  to  China's 
"disinterested"  support,  "both  morally  and 
materially." 

Likewise,  Moscow  has  decided  to  adopt  a 
wait-and-see  attitude.  Kosygln  reportedly 
listened  sympathetically  to  Prince  Sihanouk's 
complaints  but  advised  him  to  do  nothing 
until  the  Indochina  war  is  over. 

BRITISH     opinions 

K.  S.  Karol  wrote  In  London's  New  States- 
man on  May  22:  "The  Russians  obviously 
saw  the  Cambodian  coup  as  something  Ir- 
reversible, like  the  mlUtary  putsch  in  Indo- 
nesia Ave  years  ago."  One  might  append  to 
to  this  conunent  that  of  the  London  Econ- 
omist's  "Foreign  Report." 

"Although  men  like  Senator  Ful bright  and 
Senator  Kennedy  have  predictably  denounced 
the  Cambodian  operation  as  a  folly  and  a 
failure,  the  Russian  leaders  seem  to  take  a 
different  view.  They  fear  that  the  opera- 
tions wUl  be  aU  too  successful  (from  the 
Americans'  standpoint)  and  be  a  turning- 
point  In  the  Indochina  war. . . . 

"The  Russians  never  want  to  back  a  loser; 
and  they  are  deeply  afraid  that  In  both  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  the  Vletcong — and  by 
extension  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  Is  now  total- 
ly committed  to  the  Communist  side — are 
going  to  prove  the  losers.  Militarily,  the  Rus- 
sians attach  the  greatest  Importance  to  the 
Cambodian  sanctuarlee." 

There  Is  obviously  no  doubt  that  the  at- 
tack against  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  ruined  Hanoi's 
plans  for  any  Imminent  military  Initiative. 
Brigadier  W.  F.  K.  Thompson,  military  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Dally  Telegraph, 
writes: 

'The  American  and  South  Vietnamese  op- 
erations In  Cambodia  have  certainly  achieved 
their  primary  aim — to  destroy  the  Commu- 
nist ability  to  open  a  general  autumn  offen- 
sive against  Saigon  and  the  Mekong  Delta." 

These  are  cold,  factual  analyses.  Of  course, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
"front"  as  defined  by  Hanoi's  strategy — U.8. 
public  and  political  opinion.  This  area, 
clearly  misjudged  by  the  President  and 
Kissinger's  White  House  staff,  produced  enor- 
mous uproar. 

Nevertheless,  one  must  question  the  basis 
of  this  violent  objurgation.  There  Is  a  mani- 
fest trend  to  decry  anything  advocated  by 
Saigon  as  evil  and  to  Imply  goodness  to 
anything  advocated  by  Hanoi.  President 
Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  Is  lambasted  as 
whoUy  nondemocratlc  In  blissful  unaware- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been 
a  democratic  government  In  all  East  Asia 
since  the  dawn  of  time — least  of  all  In 
Hanoi. 

Many  pontlflcaters  on  these  issues  have 
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taken  llitle  trouble  to  check  their  opinions 
jujainst  the  facts,  much  less  to  think  dls- 
pLslonat«ly.  The  general  level  of  debate  has 
often  been  more  marked  by  fevered  vltuper- 
aUon  than  by  cool  IntellectuaUty  or  exacti- 
tude. 

CABALISTIC    CATCH-ALL 

Clearly  "Indochina"  has  come  to  symbolize 
some  cabaUstlc  catch-all  which  transcends 
anything  involved  in  the  horrid  war  and 
which  was  unhappily  mlnlmUed  by  Nixon  s 
personal  staff.  Internal  U.S.  oppoeltlon  in- 
cludes those  obsessed  with  questions  only 
taneenUally  related  to  Vietnam  and  going 
from  race  to  pollution  In  lUoglcal  progres- 

"^One  cannot  forget  that  Euripides  cau- 
Uoned:  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they 
first  make  mad."  The  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can problem,  on  which  Hanoi  counts  so 
heavily  U  this  vocative  XSS.  opinion  swayed 
by  emotion.  Much  of  this  emoUon  Is  featured 
by  arrogance  founded  on  Ignorance. 


THE  ECONOMY  MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 


(Mr  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  for  this  administra- 
tion to  stop  issuing  reassuring  statements 
about  the  economy  and  to  start  Uking 
action  to  halt  inflation,  the  drop  in  real 
production  and  rising  unemployment. 

In  April  alone,  cost  of  living  rose  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  This  amounts  to  6 
percent  annually  on  a  seasonably  ad- 
justed basis.  In  the  same  month  indus- 
trial production  feU  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent.  Unemployment  rose  four-tentlis 
of  1  percent  to  a  new  high  of  4.8  percent. 
While  the  economy  declines  and  prices 
and  unemployment  continue  their  up- 
ward spiral,  the  President  recommends 
a  continuance  of  the  same  old  policies 
which  are  described  as  a  mixture  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
all  too  much  moneUry  restraint  and  all 
too  little  fiscal  restraint.  Since  mid- 
April,  interest  rates  have  risen  sharply 
despite  predictions  to  the  contrary. 
These  high  interest  rates  are  continu- 
ing the  depression  in  the  housing  market 
and  depriving  thousands  of  American 
families  of  the  opportunity  to  own  their 
own  homes.  In  the  last  4  weeks,  the  stock 
market  has  hit  a  new  7-year  low  and  in 
the  last  4  weeks  the  administration  ad- 
mitted that  it  wUl  not  have  a  balanced 
budget  this  fiscal  year.  Instead,  there 
will  be  a  $1.8  billion  deficit,  an  amount 
equal  to  $11  billion  on  the  budget  basis 
used  until  a  few  years  ago.  Clearly,  the 
President's  policies  are  not  working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28,  the  Miami 
Herald,  in  sm  editorial  entitled  "Time  To 
Be  a  Leader  and  Protect  Economy"  is- 
sued a  call  for  Presidential  action.  I  sup- 
port that  call  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  immediately  take  two  steps  which  at 
least  in  the  short  run.  will  help  prevent 
our  financial  crisis  from  becoming  an 
economic  crisis. 

First,  the  President  should  utilize  the 
authority  given  him  in  Public  Law  91- 
151,  to  impose  selective  credit  controls. 
Use  of  this  authority  would  permit  the 
channeling  of  credit  into  activities  which 
national  policy  requires  such  as  the  con 


struction  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  Further,  it  would  permit  a  sharp 
curtailment  of  other  forms  of  credit, 
such  as  commercial  paper,  which  are 
far  more  inflationary.  This  measure  re- 
ceived almost  unanimous  approval  in 
the  House  by  vote  of  358  to  4,  yet  the 
President,  when  signing  the  legislation, 
suted  he  would  never  exercise  the  au- 
thority. Surely  the  time  has  now  come  to 
change  that  decision. 

Second,  the  President  should  at  once 
abandon  his  opposition  to  so-caUed  jaw- 
boning and  establish  national  wage  price 
guidelines.  At  a  time  when  demand  In- 
flation is  changing  to  cost  push  inflation, 
such  guidelines  could  be  particularly  use- 
ful. 

Over  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  in  the  fight  against  inflation 
for  a  responsible  fiscal  policy.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  have  to 
face  up  to  this  problem.  Either  we  must 
reduce  expenditures,  particularly  mili- 
tary expenditures,  or  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease taxes.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  there 
has  been  a  basic  faUure  to  achieve  a 
proper  balance  between  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  We  must  change  these  poli- 
cies if  we  are  to  avoid  economic  chaos. 
Because  of  its  timeliness.  I  recommend 
to  my  coUeagues  the  Miami  Herald  edi- 
torial of  May  26,  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

TIME  To  Be  a  Leader  and  Protect  Economy 
Weeks  of  stop-and-go  negotiation  and 
producUon  slowdowns  have  ended  for  the 
nation's  third  largest  and  best  known  news- 
paper. The  New  York  Times.  It  has  come  to 
terms  with  Its  printers'  union  calling  for 
wage  and  benefit  Increases  of  41.6  per  cent 
over  a  three-year  period. 

The  settlement  Is  not  distinctive  or  news- 
paper Journalism  but  rather  of  much  of 
American  industry.  The  construction  work- 
ers got  even  more.  It  Is  hard,  then,  to  regard 
these  excessive  arrangements,  most  of  which 
do  not  concern  a  Justifying  boost  in  produc- 
tivity, as  anything  but  Inflationary— and 
dangerotisly  so.  ... 

What  many  are  now  calling  a  mini-  to 
mldi-recesslon  Is  one  consequence. 

The  stock  market,  which  appears  to  lack 
confidence  In  the  economy.  Is  off  nearly  300 
points.  Unemployment  Is  splraUng.  Prices 
rose  0.6  per  cent  for  consumers  In  April. 
Profit  levels  for  American  corporations  fell 
more  than  10  per  cent  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  as  compared  with  1969.  Money 
U  at  the  dearest  point  In  a  century.  Budget 
surpluses,  once  full  of  bright  promise  In 
stabilizing  private  Investment,  are  lost  for 
1970  and  1971. 

These  are  dreary  facts  underscored  by  yet 
amother  Inflationary  wage  settlement.  While 
they  concern  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  has  a  proper  reluctance  to  Indulge  In 
severe  corrective  measures,  there  Is  still  no 
evidence  that,  thoroughly  concerned,  the  ad- 
ministration win  as  concernedly  act. 

Perhaps  this  will  appear  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
forthcoming  address  on  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. 

If  so,  we  urge  the  President  to  go  the  full 
limits  of  public  acceptance  in  measures  to 
combat  recession.  No  "guidelines"  remain  to 
Instill  restraint.  The  public  simply  must  sit 
and  watch  while  the  value  of  Its  spendable 
dollar  la  pared  by  seven  cents  every  year. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  not  be 
loath  to  turn  to  the  "Jawboning"  used  ef- 
fectively by  John  P.  Kennedy  (who  had  a 
recession  of  his  own.)  Aimed  at  both  labor 
and  management.  It  could  decry  If  It  did  not 
eradicate  the  greed  which  has  gripped  the 
marketplace. 


All  the  polls  indicate  that  the  public  is 
Impressed  with  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic  per- 
formance. He  has  avenues  which  he  may 
safely  follow  if  lecturing  the  economic  an- 
tagonists does  not  work. 

Recessions  eat  away  at  the  economy  and 
erode  confidence  In  the  most  successful  of 
all  economic  systems.  It  Is  President  Nixon's 
time  to  lead,  and  he  is  well  equipped  for 
leadership.  The  hour  has  come  to  hear  from 
him. 


VOTING  AGE— A  COMMENTARY  ON 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 
BY  THE  CONCORD  MONITOR 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  an  active  advocate  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  by  State  action.  Last  year, 
in  fact.  I  was  on  record  as  having  dis- 
agreed with  the  majority  of  those  people 
who  answered  my  annual  questionnaire 
on  the  question  of  the  18-year-old  vote. 
Presumably,  on  the  basis  of  the  attached 
editorial,  at  least  one  editorial  writer  of 
the  Concord  Monitor  was  among  the  ma- 
jority which  then  opposed  a  lower  voting 

age. 

However,  on  May  18. 1970.  the  Concord 
Monitor,  a  major  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, printed  an  eloquent  editorial  ad- 
vocating   enfranchisement   of    18-year- 
olds.  This  statement  is  one  of  the  more 
reasoned  and  logical  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  subject.  I  particularly  agree  with 
the  Monitor's  belief  that  the  capacity  for 
responsive  change  is  a  necessary  and 
vital  part  of  our  system.  Our  Govern- 
ment was  founded  with  the  premise  that 
sound,  necessary,  and  even  revolution- 
ary change  should  be  permitted  to  oc- 
cvu-  within  its  framework.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  reflect  changes  in  our  .society  if 
it  truly  is  to  remain  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
As  the  editorial  points  out,  and  as  I 
have  long  maintained,  our  Government 
was  designed  to  be  responsive  to  ideas, 
movements,  and  pressures— and  to  con- 
tain, absorb,  and  reflect  changes  in  so- 
ciety, both  good  and  bad.  This  is  some- 
thing that  all  too  few  of  the  student  and 
intellectual  protesters  seem  to  under- 
stand. Our  Government  truly  is  respon- 
sive. Because  the  Government  has  not 
adopted  the  viewpoint  of  its  critics,  it 
is  accused  of  being  unrepresentative  of 
the  views  of  the  people.  This  is  just  not 
so.  The  greatest  strength  of  our  system  is 
that   it    is   able    to   change,   and   does 
change. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  seem  to 
have  been  taught  this  truth.  They  also 
have  not  been  taught  to  understand  that 
change  takes  time  and  may  not,  and 
indeed  carmot,  always  be  in  exact  con- 
formity to  their  precise  wishes  of  the 
moment. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Concord  Monitor,  May  18,  1970] 
Right  to  Vote  Shottld  Be  Extended 
At  least  as  far  back  as  World  War  II,  there 
have  been  periodic  appeals  that  18-year-oIds 
be  permitted  to  vote  In  national  elections. 
Arguments   supporting    the    appeals    gen- 
erally have  begun  with  the  contention  that 
someone  old  enough  to  die  for  his  country 
Is  old  enough  to  vote  for  Its  leaders. 
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So  basic  to  the  drive  is  this  argtunent  that 
fresh  efforts  always  erupt  when  we  are  at 
war,  first  In  Korea  and   now  in  Indochina. 

We  long  have  oppwased  giving  the  vote  to 
IB-year-olds,  even  when  we  ourselves  were 
18. 

The  connection  between  dying  for  the 
United  States  and  voting  always  seemed  a 
specious  one.  Though  Its  emotional  appeal 
was  vmdenlable,  we  never  have  been  able  to 
accept  Its  logic. 

0\ir  opposition  to  extending  suffrage  was 
based  on  some  of  the  following  beliefs: 

An  18-year-old  Is  Immature  Intellecttially 
and  practically.  He  has  lived  under  the  pro- 
tective wings  of  parents  and  schools  all  his 
life.  The  world  at  large  assumes  a  benevolent 
attitude  toward  youth  that  It  does  not  apply 
to  all  mankind. 

The  18-year-old  has  not  supported  him- 
self or  someone  else;  he  has  not  provided 
clothing  or  shelter  for  anyone.  His  dealings 
with  money  have  been  limited  and  simplistic. 

His  understanding  of  this  society  and  of 
the  world  is  superficial,  narrow  and  tenta- 
tive. 

The  18-year-old  is  Idealistic  to  a  fault  and 
his  mind,  still  at  a  formative  stage,  can  more 
easily  be  seized  by  passion  and  by  concepts 
that  are  nice  only  in  the  abstraction. 

Most  seriously,  the  18-year-old  is  free.  With 
no  one's  welfare  but  his  own  dependent  on 
his  judgment.  It  lacks  the  discipline  of  re- 
sponsibility. Moderation  Is  an  abstract  value, 
not  a  dally  necessity. 

Moreover,  because  of  his  freedom,  he  would 
not  Immediately  shoulder  the  consequences 
of  his  vote.  Higher  taxes  would  be  paid  by 
others:  economic  or  industrial  disruption 
would  affect  others  disproportionately.  He 
would  Influence  the  workings  of  a  community 
In  which  he  is  neither  prepared  nor  willing 
to  take  a  full  role. 

We  stUl  believe  these  and  other  reasons  for 
denying  18-year-olds  the  vote  have  merit.  In 
varying  degrees. 

But,  we  have  come  to  believe  that  despite 
the  profound  consequences  for  our  nation. 
18-year-olds  should  vote  In  national  elec- 
tions. 

Our  repu|?llc  has  endured  unchanged 
longer  than  any  other  not  because  the 
Pounding  Fathers  were  more  God-fearing  or 
penned  more  Inspiring  documents,  but  for 
one  simple  and  basic  reason:  The  structure 
of  our  government  was  so  contrived  as  to  per- 
mit revolutionary  change  to  occur  within  the 
framework  of  that  structure. 

It  was  designed  to  be  responsive  to  ideas, 
movements  and  pressures — to  contain,  absorb 
and  reflect  changes  In  society,  both  good  and 
bad. 

The  system  works  so  long  as  it  has  the 
capacity  for  change.  It  falls  when  widely- 
supported  pressures  for  change  are  thwarted, 
when  a  large  segment  of  the  population  is 
denied  Its  voice  within  the  system. 

Today's  youth  speaks  with  a  uniformity 
and  an  awareness  imknown  in  the  pbst.  To 
deny  youth  a  hearing  within  the  system  is 
to  drive  It  Into  the  streets. 

We  believe  enfranchisement  of  young 
adults  is  crucial  to  the  continued  viability 
of  our  democracy. 


THE  SISTER  CITY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  it  has  become  more  and  more  ob- 
vious that  the  concept  of  "traditionsd 
diplomacy"  is  not  Eilways  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  a  broad  base  of 
support  for  friendly  relations  among 
foreign  nations. 


With  this  in  mind,  the  people-to- 
people  program  was  established  in  1956. 
Of  the  original  committees  established 
in  that  year,  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  civic  committee  of  people-to-people 
was  to  establish  tovi-n  affiliation  relation- 
ships. The  town  affiliation — or  sister 
city — program  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  viable,  far-reaching  and  effec- 
tive in  its  impact. 

In  1957,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
asked  the  National  League  of  Cities,  be- 
cause of  its  broad-based  membership 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  and  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity  to  help  expand  the  pro- 
gram. Today,  more  than  300  American 
commimities  maintain  affiliations  with 
cities  spread  through  five  continents. 

Mr.  George  G.  Wynne,  Public  Affairs 
Advisor  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations  in  Geneva  has  writ- 
ten an  outstanding  account  of  the  role 
the  sister-city  program  plays  today.  In 
his  article.  Mr.  Wynne  also  outlines  the 
role  foreign  service  officers  can  play  in 
U.S.  communities  as  advisors  to  sister 
city  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968.  as  chairman  of 
the  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  held  hear- 
ings on  the  future  of  U.S.  public  diplo- 
macy. In  the  report  issued  last  year  the 
subcommittee  made  the  following 
observation : 

Today,  the  success  or  failure  of  foreign 
policy  undertakings  may  be  affected  more 
profoundly  by  what  particular  groups  of  peo- 
ple think  and  say  than  by  the  workings  of 
traditional  diplomacy. 

The  town  affiliation  program  estab- 
lishes the  greatly  needed  lines  of  com- 
munication with  individuals  and  groups 
of  people.  This  program  deserves  the 
strong  support  of  the  Congress  and  I 
commend  Mr.  Wynne's  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  House: 
Urban (E)  Diplomats  Join  Crrr  Hall 
(By  George  C.  Wynne) 

"If  war  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals  then  peace  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  diplomats,"  a  saying  used  to  run 
that  was  popular  ten  years  ago  among  the 
pioneers  of  "People  to  People"  diplomacy. 
After  considerable  trial  and  error,  the  People 
to  People  concept  launched  in  1955  by  the 
late  President  Eisenhower,  has  now  found 
its  most  organized  form  In  the  sister  city  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities. 

Some  300  American  communities  are  al- 
ready maintaining  affiliations  with  cities 
spread  through  five  continents  in  direct  ex- 
ctianges  of  Ideas,  goods  and  visits  that  focus 
local  Interest  and  goodwill  on  a  clearly- 
defined  foreign  group.  These  experiments  In 
urban  diplomacy  offer  residents  of  American 
communities  the  moet  direct  participation 
yet  In  foreign  affairs — because  they  bring 
continuing  contacts  with  visitors  and  Ideas 
from  the  same  foreign  city.  WhUe  many  com- 
mendable activities  In  foreign  affairs  com- 
pete for  active  and  passive  participation  of 
Internatlonally-mlnded  Americans — from  the 
Peace  Corps  to  membership  In  the  UN  As- 
sociation— Bister  city  programs  focus  good- 
will In  a  manageable  and  meaningful  way 
on  one  palpable  group  of  people  and  Institu- 
tions who  eo'e  likely  to  devote  comparable 
enthusiasm  to  cultivating  their  American 
relations. 


Foreign  Service  officers  on  home  leave  or 
those  who  have  retired  from  the  service  can 
lend  a  helping  hand  by  talking  to  U.S.  sister 
city  audiences  about  the  country  in  which 
their  overseas  sister  city  is  located.  If  their 
retirement  location  or  a  nearby  city  happens 
to  have  a  foreign  affiliation,  all  the  better. 

They  could  use  their  tact  and  experience 
acquired  abroad  to  insure  that  the  local  affili- 
ation goes  beyond  an  occasional  handshake 
between  mayors  and  a  willingness  to  enter- 
tain or  be  entertained  by  quaint  people  from 
halfway  around  the  world.  To  this  end  the 
Town  Affiliation  E>epartment  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  could  put  to  good  use  the 
retired  address  list  of  the  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation with  the  retired  officers'  last  post 
of  assignment.  At  the  same  time  the  cur- 
rent Foreign  Service  list  broken  down  and 
distributed  according  to  countries  to  the  per- 
tinent sister  city  committees  could  help  local 
planners  in  keeping  track  of  home  leave 
plans  to  Invite  some  returning  officers  for 
sf>eaklng  engagements. 

Conversely.  Foreign  Service  officers  should 
keep  a  benign  eye  on  the  list  of  currently 
active  affiliations  which  follows  this  article. 
A  few  of  these  are  mentioned  below  to  illus- 
trate the  more  popular  types : 

The  oldest  might  well  be  the  sporadic  re- 
lationship, more  active  in  recent  days,  that 
has  existed  for  about  250  years  between  Bern, 
the  capital  of  Switzerland,  and  the  town- 
ship of  New  Bern,  N.C.  Baron  Christopher 
de  Graffenrted,  with  a  party  of  his  com- 
patriots principally  from  the  Canton  of  Bern, 
founded  New  Bern  In  1710  but  there  was  rel- 
atively little  organized  contact  until  the 
1960s  when  New  Bern  celebrated  the  250th 
anniversary  of  Its  founding.  Correspondence 
established  that  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
city's  founder.  Baron  Roland  de  Graffenrled. 
lived  In  Lausanne.  Relations  between  the  old 
world  capital  and  N.C.  center  received  a  new 
impetus  when  Roland  de  Graffeuried  at- 
tended the  anniversary  ceremonies.  There 
are  now  frequent  exchanges  of  letters  and 
New  Bern  citizens  make  It  a  point  to  stop 
off  in  Bern  where  they  are  assured  a  spe- 
cially hearty  welcome  during  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. A  direct  result  of  the  re-activated  con- 
tact Is  the  adoption  of  the  walking  bear, 
traditional  symbol  of  the  Swiss  capital,  by 
the  North  Carolina  township.  The  Bern  Bear 
now  appears  on  all  items  of  city  equipment. 
on  letterheads,  buildings  and  the  signboards 
of  local  business  concerns. 

Not  quite  as  venerable,  though  dating  back 
well  over  a  hundred  years,  are  the  relations 
of  prosperous  agricultural  centers  In  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Texas  settled  by  German 
immigrants  early  In  the  last  century  with 
their  home  communities  in  the  old  country. 
Citizens  of  Prankenmuth.  (Mich.),  founded 
In  1845  by  15  Germian  settlers  from  Fran- 
conla.  led  by  Rev.  August  Craemer,  sponsor 
exchange  students  from  southern  Germany, 
annually  celebrate  a  Bavarian  Festival,  carry 
on  the  old  customs  and  costumes  and  stage 
group  visits  to  their  sister  city  with  whose 
people  they  are  in  active  and  continuing 
contact.  The  same  is  true  of  New  Ulm 
(Minn.)  and  Its  historic  mother  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  Bavaria  (Germany). 
Ulm's  cathedral  is  one  of  the  vronders  of  the 
medieval  world.  It  was  already  several  hun- 
dred years  old  when  a  group  of  young  men 
who  grew  up  figuratively  in  the  shadow  of 
its  spires  set  out  to  make  their  fortune  In 
the  new  world  and  founded  New  Ulm. 

Personal  contact  maintained  In  one  form 
or  another  by  succeeding  generations  has 
lately  been  formalized  in  a  going  affiliation 
with  committees  appointed  In  both  cities  to 
select  exchange  students,  arrange  group 
visits  and  carry  an  active  correspondence. 
The  German  Influence  Is  also  cultivated  as- 
siduously in  New  Braunfels  (Texas) ,  founded 
on  Good  Friday  1845  by  an  eccentric  German 
nobleman.  Prince  Carl  zu  Solms- Braunfels. 
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leading  a  group  of  200  Immlgranta.  The 
swashbuckling  prince,  who  held  court  In  a 
hilltop  fortress  and  received  Indians  In  a 
fancy  full-dress  linlform  of  his  own  design, 
lasted  only  a  year.  When  the  annexation  of 
Texas  foiled  his  plan  to  make  parta  of  Sam 
Houston's  young  republic  the  private  re- 
serve of  European  aristocrats,  he  returned  to 
GenriAny.  but  the  community  he  founded 
suri'lved  bouts  with  disease  and  the  elements 
to  become  a  thriving  city  of  12,000.  To  this 
day.  lively  relations  are  being  maintained 
with  Braunfels  near  Prantfurt,  home  of 
some  of  the  original  settlers.  German  is  still 
taught  alongside  of  English  In  the  public 
schools  and  German  signs  are  common  on 
shops  and  billboards. 

Three  mere  examples  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  bring  evidence  that  relations 
founded  merely  on  namesake  can  bring  two- 
way  rewards  and  genuine  friendship  pven 
Trtthou:  the  cement  of  ethnic  ties  such  as 
prevail  in  the  German  and  Swiss  cases  cited 
earlier: 

The      schoolchildren      of      Southampton. 
I  England)  collected  and  handcrafted  a  large 
asEortment  ^jt  gifts,  packed  them  In  a  chest 
handtooled  In  their  vocational  school  and 
sent  them  to  the  children  of  Hampton.  (Vir- 
ginia I  aboard  the  Mayflower  n  wliicu  dupli- 
cated   her    predecessors    1620    voyage.    The 
chest  reached  Hampton  safely  and  the  gtCls 
were  displayed  throughout  the  city's  school 
aystem.  then  were  placed  on  permanent  ex- 
hibit   m   the    municipal   museum.   In    1959. 
as  Hampton  prepared  to  celebrate  Its  360th 
ar.niveriary  as   Americas  oldest  continuous 
English-speaking   settlement,   it   received   a 
visit  from  Southampton's  Alderman  Ronald 
Pugh  which  led  to  an  exchange  of  resolutions 
and   the   formal   initiation   of   a  sister   city 
program   which   has   since   seen   a   frequent 
exchange  of  visits  by  city  officials  and  bus- 
inessmen  and  the  exchange  of  local   prod- 
ucts   rlcwn    across    the   Atlantic    by    an    Air 
Force  Jet  from  Hampton's  Langley  Air  Base. 
The  sister  city  Unk  between  Toledo  (Ohlol 
and  Toledo    (Spain)    dates  from   1934  when 
the   municipal   government   of   the    Spanish 
Toledo,  aided  by  provincial  and  central  gov- 
ernments invited  a  delegation  from  Toledo 
(Ohio)   to  spend  a  week  as  official  guests  of 
the  Spanish  city.  Committees  set  up  In  both 
Toledos  to  maintain  the  friendly  Inter-clty 
contact   established  by   the   visit  foundered 
after  1936  when  unsettled  international  con- 
ditions including  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
World  War  II  Interrupted  the  work  of  the 
two  groupe.  Contact  was  tentatively  resumed 
in  the  early  fifties  and  In   1958  both  com- 
mittees were  formally  re-actlvated  to  carry 
out  exch.-inges  of  exhibits,  student  art  work 
and   products  of   local   Indtistry.  The  most 
ambitious  recent  project  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
committee  was  the  financing  cf  a  reciprocal 
visit    by   a    nine    man    delegation   from    the 
Spanish  Toledo,  headed  by  Don  Luis  Monte- 
mayor   Mateo,   mayor   of    the   Spanish   city. 
The  visitors  spent  two  weeks  in  this  country 
Including  eight  days  In  Toledo  where  they 
took  part  In  the  125th  anniversary  observ- 
ance of  the  city's  founding  and  represented 
the  Spanish  Toledo  on  the  traditional  "Day 
of  the  Two  Toledos."  celebrated  annually  on 
May   25th.   The   formal   and  official   part  of 
their  visit  Included  a  gala  banquet  attended 
by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  and  some  200  lo- 
cal civic  and  culttiral  leaders  at  which  gifts 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  cities.  But 
beyond  the  formal  and  Eymbolic.  the  dele- 
gation had  plenty  of  time  to  exchange  ideas 
and  make   plans  In  working  meetings  with 
the  Toledo   (Ohio)    committee  for  exchange 
projects  that  have  now  reached  the  young 
people  m  both  cities  and  have  built  up  In- 
terest m  continuing  contacts.  To  this  end 
student  and  teacher  exchanges  are  already 
In   progress   between  the  two  Toledos. 

In  the  case  of  Montevideo  (Minn.)  and  Its 
big  slater,  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uru- 


guay, It  was  the  initiative  of  the  two  mayors 
that  lighted  the  spark  back  In  1946.  The  flre 
Is  stlU  going  and  every  year  It  creates  more 
warmth  and  friendship.  This  despite  a  dif- 
ference In  size  that  would  have  doomed  most 
similar  projects.  The  Uruguayan  capital  has 
more  than  a  million,  the  Minnesota  com- 
munity barely  7000  people.  But  by  concen- 
trating on  one  big  event  a  year  which  mo- 
bilizes the  city's  entire  resources,  the  Monte- 
video committee  has  been  able  to  bridge  the 
7000  mile  gap  between  the  two  cities  effec- 
tively. E^ery  year  In  June  the  "Montevideo 
Fiesta  Days,"  saluting  the  sister  city,  serve  as 
a  community  celebration  that  has  attracted 
national  and  international  attention.  Dozens 
of  Uruguay's  leading  citizens,  informed  by 
an  active  exchange  of  newspaper  articles  of 
happenings  In  their  distant  sister  city  have 
made  It  a  point  to  visit  Montevideo  (Minn.) , 
usually  during  the  Fiesta  Days.  But  friend- 
ship between  the  cities  is  not  a  one  week  a 
year  affair.  Throughout  the  year  the  wel- 
come sign  is  out  in  Montevideo  (Minn.) 
homes  for  exchange  students  and  visitors 
from  Uruguay.  Former  mayor  Ronald  Aaker, 
who  started  the  exchange  while  In  office  and 
is  now  the  committee's  honorary  chairman 
writes  about  Uruguay's  response;  "one  year 
in  the  early  fifties,  the  Uruguayan  generosity 
went  so  far  a.s  to  have  the  school  children 
collect  pennies  and  metals  from  which  was 
cast  a  large  statue  of  the  nation's  hero  Jose 
Artlgas,  which  was  shipped  up  to  us  and 
today  overlooks  our  busiest  square.' 

Bruyeres.  In  the  North  of  France,  was 
liberated  October  18.  1944  after  several  days 
of  heavy  fighting  by  the  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion of  the  442th  Infantry  Regiment,  the 
first  Hawaiian  Nisei  unit  to  fight  In  Europe. 
The  famous  "Go  for  Broke"  outfit  suffered 
2600  casualties  In  the  battle  for  control  of  an 
imp.->rtant  communications  center.  Every 
year  since  the  war  Bruyeres  citizens  conduct 
memorial  services  for  the  men  of  the  442nd 
who  are  burled  in  the  U.S.  cemetery  Just 
outside  town. 

With  this  background.  Honolulu,  home 
town  o'.  many  of  the  soldiers  '.vho  fought 
and  died  at  Bruyeres,  entered  Into  an  affilia- 
tion with  the  French  city  several  years  ago. 
A  Hawallan-bom  serviceman  stationed  In 
Prance  started  the  ball  rolling  by  calling 
Honolulu  Mayor  William  Blalsdell's  atten- 
tion to  the  annual  memorial  services  By  the 
time  Mayor  Blalsdcll  and  Councilman  Yo- 
shlro  Makamura  arrived  to  take  part  in  the 
observances.  Master  Sergeant  Wtlbert  Hoick 
had  brought  together  a  group  of  Hawaiian 
musicians  stationed  In  Germany  to  entertain 
the  townspeople.  Bruyeres  reciprocated  with 
a  program  of  local  songs  and  dances.  A  pen 
pal  program  and  exchanges  of  exhibits  are 
now  In  full  swing. 

When  Sacramento  (Calif.)  negotiated  Its 
sister  city  link  with  Manila  capital  of  the 
Philippines,  a  logical  choice  because  of  the 
ten  thousand  Americans  of  Philippine  origin 
living  and  farming  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, a  little  research  established: 

1.  that  Dr.  Jose  Rlzal.  national  hero  of  the 
Philippines  visited  Sacramento  in  1888  while 
in  exile  from  his  homeland  then  under  Span- 
ish rule.  Rlzal  was  Impressed  by  the  har- 
mony that  existed  among  national  groups  In 
Sacramento  and  later  referred  to  American 
democracy  as  practiced  In  that  city  as  Ideally 
suited  to  the  Filipino  people 

2  tMP.'  In  1938  Sacramento  was  the  site  of 
.1  Philippine  National  Convention  which 
brought  together  .Americans  of  Filipino  or- 
igin from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  aBllatlon  established  In  mld-1961  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  active  and  imag- 
ln.i-ive  on  the  roster  of  the  NI.C 

New  Haven's  association  with  Madras  (In- 
dia) is  a  practical  matter  stemming  from 
a  desire  of  Madras  officials  to  exchange  In- 
formation on  town  planning  and  municipal 
problems.  But  by  a  quirk  of  history,  Madras, 
now  linked  with  Connecticut's  famous  uni- 


versity town,  was  once  governed  by  a  man 
named  Ell  Yale. 

Captain  Matthew  Perry  of  Newport 
(Rhode  Island)  landed  at  Shlmoda  (Japan) 
In  1853  ending  the  isolation  of  the  Isl.ind 
Empire  from  the  nations  of  the  west.  To- 
d.iy  Newport  and  Shlmoda  are  sister  cities. 
Besides  historical  ties,  similarities  and  op- 
poeltes  In  climate  or  location  sometimes 
make  effective  points  or  departure  for  sister 
city  programs.  The  two  Glastonburys  In  Con- 
necticut and  old  England  not  only  share  a 
name,  they're  both  health  spas.  For  cen- 
turies the  reputed  curative  waters  of  the 
Chalice  Well  Spring  have  been  prized  highly 
In  the  English  countryside.  Legend  has  It 
that  Joseph  of  Arlmethla  and  his  followers 
settled  there  during  the  first  century  AD  to 
bring  Christianity  to  England.  On  the  other 
hand  Trondhelm.  the  sister  city  to  sunny 
Vollejo  (Calif.),  Is  located  In  North  Norway 
Just  below  the  arctic  circle. 

The  best  Instirance  for  an  active  program 
are  existing  trade  ties  between  local  firms 
and  business  contacts  in  the  sl.=ter  city. 
Where  there  Is  a  natural  traffic  of  goodfi, 
people  and  services,  sister  city  efforts  are 
likely  to  have  smooth  sailing  and  the  bene- 
fits of  •■he  relation  are  easily  seen  and  appre- 
ciated In  both  cities.  Some  good  examples 
are  provided  by  the  linking  of  Japanese  ports 
with  coastal  cities  in  California  and  the 
State  of  Washington,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  and 
Yokohama  (Japan),  pioneer  cities  of  the 
affiliation  movement  are  terminal  points  of 
ocean  traffic  between  the  two  countries  as 
are  Stockton  and  Shlmlzu,  another  effective 
affiliation.  The  port  director  of  Stockton 
notes  that  all  of  the  Iron  ore  and  most  of 
the  bulk  grain  shipped  from  Stockton  is  des- 
tined for  Japan.  Public  relations  and  com- 
merlcal  interest  combine  to  make  port  au- 
thorities bring  about  the  active  participa- 
tion of  port  authorities  In  sister  city  activi- 
ties. Material  assistance  and  valuable  ship- 
ping services  ranging  In  order  of  magnitude 
from  packages  of  greeting  cards  to  twenty 
ton  statutes  have  been  the  result.  The  Japa- 
nese Trade  Center  In  San  Francisco  is  partly 
the  result  of  that  city's  affiliation  with  Os- 
aka, site  of  the  1970  Worlds  Fair,  and  it 
holds  the  branch  offices  of  numerous  Osaka 
firms  together  with  an  Osaka  Information 
center. 

To  date  foreign  relations  have  been  almost 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  national  govern- 
ments, but  recent  history  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  traditional  diplomacy  has  not 
always  excelled  at  the  task  of  winning  and 
keeping  friends  abroad. 

It  may  be  time  for  cities  to  get  Into  the 
act.  As  they  set  about  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems, other  cities,  especially  their  affiliates 
abroad,  may  engage  a  helpful  and  mutually- 
stimulating  dialogue. 

With  more  people  traveling  more  widely, 
more  often,  more  quickly  than  ever  before 
In  human  history,  the  world  is  gradually 
turning  into  a  city.  The  sister  movement 
might  help  turn  It  Into  a  better  city. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS 
IMBALANCE 

'Mr.  BINGHAM  askea  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  51  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  making  yet  another  appeal  to 
the  President  to  honor  America's  long- 
standing policy  of  support  for  Israel 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  res- 
olution we  are  introducing  urges  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  all  Russian  personnel  from 
the  Middle  East  as  a  major  step  toward 
peace  in  the  area. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  such  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  needed  lot  a  long  time. 
On  August  3,  1967,  I  initiated  a  biparti- 
san effort  urging  the  President  to  seek 
United  Nations  agreements  to  restrict 
the  sales  of  armaments  to  developing  na- 
tions and  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
full  public  registration  of  all  transac- 
tions of  this  character.  This  action  is 
still  needed. 

However,  faced  with  the  reality  of  ex- 
panding Soviet  involvement  in  support 
of  the  announced  Arab  goal  of  wiping 
Israel  off  the  map,  the  President  must 
reconsider  his  decision  not  to  send  jet 
planes  to  Israel.  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  reverse  his  decision  in  a  state- 
ment issued  immediately  after  he  made 
his  decision  known.  Again,  on  April  30, 
after  it  became  known  that  Soviet  pilots 
were  flying  Russian  Migs  in  the  service 
of  the  Egyptian  air  force,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State  urging 
that  the  United  States  see  to  it  that 
Israel  has  the  means  for  her  own  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  vit«il  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  all  in  Its 
power  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  will  greatly  endanger  that 
peace  if  we  allow  the  militarj-  balance  to 
swing  in  favor  of  the  Arab  nations  who 
openly  seek  a  military  victory  over  their 
neighbor. 

FEEDING  THE  MILITARY  PROPA- 
GANDA MACHINE:  HOW  MUCH  IS 
ENOUGH? 

I  Mr.  BINGHAM  asktd  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
spending  by  the  military  for  "public  re- 
lations" and  "public  information."  The 
military's  own  figures  indicate  that  ex- 
penditures to  "inform "  the  public  of 
military  actions  and  activities  have  re- 
cently increased  out  of  all  proportion  to 
increases  in  the  total  military  budget,  and 
I  have  obtained  new  information  which 
suggests  that  total  public  relations  and 
public  information  spending  by  the  mili- 
tary may  be  much  higher  than  the  Pen- 
tagon has  ever  admitted. 

According  to  DOD  figures,  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record  during  clebate  last 
December  on  the  fiscal  year  1970  defense 
appropriation  bill,  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary spending  on  public  information  and 
relations  over  the  last  decade  increased 
by  about  1,000  percent— from  $2,755,000 
to  $29  million — as  compared  with  a  65- 
percent  increase  over  the  same  time 
span  in  the  Defense  Department's  total 
budget— from  $43  billion  to  $76  billion. 

Just  recently  the  Department  of  De- 
fense revised  its  procedures  for  com- 
puting expenditures  in  this  area.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  revision,  the  Department  now 
admits  it  spent  $40,447  million  on  public 
affairs  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  is  pro- 
posing to  spend  $37,675  million  during 
fiscal  year  1971.  These  amounts  are  re- 
ported on  page  65  of  volume  III — Op- 
eration anci  maintenance — of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Defense  Subcommittee, 


House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
the  fiscal  year  1971  defense  appropria- 
tion bill. 

These  figures  alone  indicate  that  this 
situation  Is  out  of  hand.  I  recognize  that 
the  military  must  maintain  a  sufficient 
public  relations  and  information  pro- 
gram, but  when  the  amount  for  that 
purpose  has  increased  at  almost  20  times 
the  rate  of  the  total  military  budget,  it 
is  clear  that  something  must  be  done. 

Last  December,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  which  would  have  lim- 
ited spending  for  public  affairs  to  $10 
million.  Although  that  amendment  was 
defeated,  it  attracted  substantial  sup- 
port. Concern  was  expressed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  over  the  DOD's  bur- 
geoning public  relation  activities.  I  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
insist  on  extensive  reductions  in  the 
$37,675  million  the  Defense  Department 
proposes  to  spend  on  public  affairs  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  If  the  committee  does 
not  do  so,  I  shall  at  the  appropriate  time 
offer  an  amendment  to  set  a  limit  on 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  compara- 
ble to  the  amendment  I  offered  last  year. 

Even  in  light  of  the  revised  DOD  fig- 
ures, the  magnitude  of  the  total  prob- 
lem is  not  clear  from  the  amounts  the 
DOD  admits  are  being  spent  for  public 
Information  purposes.  In  the  course  of 


my  continuing  investigation  of  tliis  mat- 
ter, I  requested  budget  figures  of  certain 
Defense  agencies  which  were  not  in- 
cluded by  DOD  as  public  relations  and 
Information  agencies,  but  which  appear 
to  have  responsibilities  in  this  area.  I 
submit  herewith  for  the  Record  a  fact 
sheet  supplied  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Moot  in  response  to  a  letter  from  me. 
This  fact  sheet  shows  a  breakdown  of 
the  expenditures  of  those  speciflc  agen- 
cies about  which  I  inquired,  together 
with  the  oflQcial  responsibilities  of  each: 
Fact  Sheet 

In  response  to  your  request  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  DoD  Public  Information 
functions,  the  following  data  is  submitted: 

Public  information,  estimated  fiscal  year 
1970  level  of  funding: 

Army $4,931 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 12,064 

Air   Force- 9.000 

Defense    agencies 3,443 

Total    29,438 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
Departments  accounting  systems  record  costs 
in  these  categories;  the  above  figures  repre- 
sent a  headquarters'  estimate  of  the 
amounts. 

Data  on  the  following  items  are  provided 
in  response  to  your  speciflc  mention  of  them. 
The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  public  Information  ac- 
tivities. 


Navy  ind 
Army    Marine  Corps 


Air  Fores 


Deienss 
agenc'MS 


Total 


Legislative  haison 244  242  376 

Legislative  aHairs 1,095  6M  1,«42 

Office  of  Information:  director's  office,  information 

program  and  media  operations ----- ----- i'nie' 

American  forces  radio  and  TV  services 7,95b  1,«m  s.u* 

USAFI j.v^- 

Aerospace  audio-visual  sarvices — ''■  •"" 

Total 91m  MIO  31,358 


218 
284 

i2,l« 
4,498 
6.522 


1,080 
3,505 

2,1U 
18,973 

6. 522 
24,504 


13,666 


56,728 


•  The 
mation  for 


term  Armed  Forces  information  and  education  includes  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  (J6,522  000) and  ll)e  Office  of  Infof- 
for  ttie  Armed  Forces  (J6.642,000)  ol  which  the  American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  (J4,<98)  is  a  part 


Functions  of  thx  Aerospace  Axjdio 
Visual  Service — AAVS 
The  AAVS  is  a  motion  picture  still  photo- 
graph production  agency.  If  the  Air  Force  re- 
quires a  film.  It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  this 
organization  to  produce  It.  For  example.  If 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  needs  a  film  to 
explain  Its  mission,  AAVS  will  be  contacted. 
These  are  used  by  the  Air  Force  only;  how- 
ever, should  a  Congressman  or  a  qualified 
civic  organization  (such  as  the  Klwanls 
Club)  desire  to  show  a  particular  film  which 
has  been  cleared  for  public  exhibition,  a  re- 
quest may  be  made  through  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters to  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  Security  Review.  The 
AAVS  has  no  authority  to  release  materials 
to  the  national  press  or  public  media. 


Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed 

Forces 

mission  and  responsibilities 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces  ( lAF)  Is  to  provide: 

1.  An  Armed  Forces  Information  Program 
(AFIP)  In  support  of  the  Military  Services 
and  their  Internal  Information  functions. 
This  program  provides  information  products 
of  common  usage  by  the  Services  so  that  U.S. 
military  personnel : 

Comprehend  the  values  of  our  Government 
and   our   National    Heritage; 

Understand  both  the  freedoms  they  are 
called  upon  to  defend,  and  other  Ideologies 


Inimical  to  the  free  Institutions  upon  which 
the  U.S.  Is  fotmded; 

Are  fully  aware  of  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism; 

Realize  the  responsibilities  and  objectives 
of  the  Individual  military  citizen  through 
the  use  of  all  communications  media,  In- 
cluding the  production  and  distribution  of 
motion  pictures,  publications,  posters  and 
support  materials  for  Armed  Forces  news- 
papers for  use  by  the  Military  Departments 
In  their  respective  Internal  Information  pro- 
grams. This  program  ts  developed  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Military  Departments  and 
Includes  such  areas  as  Democracy /Commu- 
nism, World  Affairs,  U.S.  and  Friendly  Mili- 
tary Forces,  Citizenship  (including  voting). 
Code  of  Conduct.  Orientation  for  Overseas 
Duty,  and  Personal  Affairs. 

2.  Continuous  coverage  of  International, 
national  and  local  VS.  news,  seat  of  govern- 
ment, military  and  sports  news  and  special 
events  to  U.S.   military  personnel  overseas. 

3.  General  radio  and  television  program 
materials  for  use  by  American  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  stations  representing  the  best 
from  American  networks  and  Industry. 

4.  Policy  and  technical  guidance  governing 
Armed  Forces  newspapers,  ClvlUan  Enter- 
prise publications  and  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  outlets  and  networks. 

5.  For  the  evaluation  of  Information  mate- 
rials for  use  in,  and  support  of,  the  Military 
Departments'  Internal  information  programs. 
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6.  Policy  and  operational  guidance  to  all 
components  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assure  a  free  flow  of  Information  to  military 
personnel. 

7  For  the  development  of  long-range 
plans  supporting  the  objectives  of  the  Armed 
Porceo  information  Program. 

OPERAnONAL   ELEMENTS   AND  SCOPE  OF 
ACTTVTTIES 

A.  American  forces  radio  and  television 
service 

1.  ATRTS — Lc6  Angeles — Provides  the 
basic  program  materials  which  are  used  by 
the  AFRTS  outlets  overseas.  The  weeltly  AM 
program  packages  provide  80  hours  of  music, 
drama,  tine  arts,  and  information  material, 
and  a  flve-hour  library  of  latest  hits  and 
specials.  A  12-hour  paclcage  Is  produced  for 
FM  stereo  automated  outlets.  The  weeltly  55- 
hour  television  package  contains  program- 
ming received  from  the  major  commercial 
broadcast  networks,  feature  films,  film  syndi- 
catr.-s.  and  filler  materials.  The  activity  an- 
nually produces  1.000  radio  and  300  television 
spot  announcements  supporting  military  In- 
formation themes.  Over  50.000  slides  and  50 
filler  programs  are  produced  annually  for 
television  outlets.  The  worldwide  AFRT  sys- 
tem includes  approximately  350  radio  and  90 
television  overseas  stations 

3.  AFRTS — Washington — Provides  con- 
tinuous transmittal  of  International,  na- 
tional, seat  of  government,  military  and 
sports  news  and  special  events.  This  news, 
gathered  from  the  major  U.S.  commercial 
networks,  wire  services  and  military  corre- 
spondents. Is  transmitted  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  by  shortwave,  direct  voice 
cable  and  teletype  to  all  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  networks  and  outlets 
worldwide.  Provides  facsimile  photo  service 
to  American  Forces  Television  stations  world- 
wide. 

B.  Armed  forces  information  programs  and 
media  operaticmi 

1.  Am'-'-ican  Forces  Press  Sfrnce  produces 
the  following  publications  for  the  Armed 
Forces  newspapers: 

(a)  Commanders  Digest  distributed  weekly 
to  military  commanders  of  all  the  Services, 
the  Reserves,  and  ROTC  components.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  commanders  and  their 
staffs  with  authoritative  information  of  Na- 
tional and  Department  of  Defense  p>ollcles 
and  goals  and  other  events  of  significance. 

(b)  American  Forces  Press  Pile  distributed 
weekly  to  military  editors  in  the  field  to  as- 
sist in  publishing  their  newspapers.  Copy  and 
photographs  are  sent  to  all  Armed  Forces 
newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Currently 
these  number  more  than  1,800. 

(ci  Galley  Guide.  A  monthly  four-page 
publication  of  instruction  and  professional 
comments  advising  newspaper  editors  and 
military  Journalists  on  how  to  write,  edit, 
print  and  publish  their  newspapers. 

2.  Armed  Forces  Motion  Pictures  Service 
includes  the  annual  production  and  distri- 
bution of  films  for  Service  information  pro- 
grams, distributed  In  quantities  of  up  to 
1.000  prints,  depending  on  Service  require- 
ments. In  the  production  of  films,  this  office 
works  with  commercial  film  companies  and 
service  production  agencies. 

3.  Armed  Forces  Publications  Service  pro- 
vides fcr  the  editing  and  preparation  of  in- 
formation publications  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  used  by  all 
Military  Departments.  Approximately  100 
publications  a  year  are  produced;  half  of 
these  are  contracted  and  half  produced  in- 
house.  These  materials  take  the  form  of 
pamphle's.  fact  sheets,  pocket  guides,  bro- 
chures and  similar  printed  materials. 

4.  Virual  Commuriications  Service  produces 
12  cr  more  original  posters  annually:  pro- 
duces 4  or  more  Art  Files  annually  for  use  by 
Service  newspaper  editors:  provides  art  sup- 
port— including  design,  layout  and  original 


art  for  all  LAP  publications  printed  by  OPO — 
and  monitors  GPO  for  printing  phase;  sup- 
ports Production  Service's  twice-weekly  pro- 
graming; provides  support  for  briefings;  and 
handles  the  reprint  program  of  the  Military 
Services. 

5.  Armed  Forces  Prodiiction  Service  pro- 
duces and  distributes  approximately  100  video 
taped  programs  for  dissemination  to  Ameri- 
can Forces  Television  stations  and  other 
Military  Services  for  direct  viewing.  These 
Include  Television  Journal,  a  half-hour  news 
program  produced  weekly  on  activities  In 
Vietnam  and  other  areas  around  the  world  of 
general  Interest  to  military  audiences;  Pen- 
tagon Forum,  a  discussion  series  covering 
topics  of  general  military  and  command  In- 
terest such  as  drugs.  Cost  Reduction.  Military 
Compensation,  and  Medical  Programs,  also 
produced  weekly  in  a  half-hour  format;  and 
selected  variable  length  Television  Journal 
"Special  RepMDrts"  produced  as  sound-on-film 
Interviews. 

Assistant  to  the  SECRrrAHT  or  Detensk — 
Legislative  ArFAiss 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Legislative  Affairs)  u  the  principal  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  relations  vlth  the 
Congress.  He  performs  functions  in  his  as- 
signed  fields  of  responsibility  such  as:  (1) 
advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  other  officials  of  the  Department 
on  congressional  aspects  of  Department  of 
Defense  policies,  plans,  and  programs;  (2) 
coordinating  Department  of  Eiefense  actions 
relating  to  congressional  consideration  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Department:  f3) 
coordinating  the  development,  clearance,  and 
furnishing  of  Information  In  response  to 
requests  received  in  the  Defense  Staff  Offices 
from  members  of  Congress  and  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  their  staffs;  (4)  arrang- 
ing for  the  designation  and  appearance  of 
witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
congressional  hearings  on  Defense  matters; 
and  (5^  maintaining  direct  ll.iison  with  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  other  Government  agencies  with 
regard  to  legislative  Investigations  and  other 
f>ertlnent  matters  affecting  relations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  Congress. 

These  agencies  account  for  $56,728 
million  in  expenditures.  Of  that  amount 
$48  062  million — the  fiscal  year  1970  ex- 
penditures for  legislative  liaison,  legis- 
lative affairs,  the  Armed  Forces  radio 
and  TV  services,  and  the  aerospace  audio 
visual  services — is  not  reflected  in  the 
$37,675  million  the  Pentagon  is  now  re- 
questing for  spending  in  this  area.  While 
it  is  clear  that  not  all  the  expenditures 
of  these  agencies  are  devoted  to  public 
information  and  relations,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  oCBcial  descriptions  of  their 
responsibilities,  and  the  tjrpes  of  ma- 
terials they  produce,  make  It  clear  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  funds  they 
expend  are,  in  fact,  used  for  public  in- 
formation and  public  relations. 

FYom  this  Information,  it  appears  that 
the  figure  of  $37  million  stated  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  the  level 
of  its  public  information  and  public  re- 
lations expenditure  is  far  too  low.  The 
true  figure  could  run  as  high  as  twice 
that  amount. 

Accordingly.  I  am  asking  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  to  investigate  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  agencies  in  question 
and  determine  exactly  how  much  is  be- 
ing used  for  public  information.  I  hope 
to  have  this  material  available  when  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  comes  before 
the  House. 


Last  year  the  Congress  expressly  pro- 
hibited DOD  propaganda  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress.  However,  It 
appears  that  more  stringent  restrictions 
will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  Pentagon's 
tendency  to  advertise  its  own  actions  and 
to  promote  its  own  causes. 


WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

<Mr.  LENNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  All- 
American  and  port  city  of  Wilmington, 
N.C,  was  recently  featured  in  an  article 
appearing  in  Generator,  an  employee 
publication  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

I  am  proud  of  the  history,  progres- 
sive development,  and  attrtictions  offered 
by  my  hometown,  and  I  wish  to  share 
the  article  with  our  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Wilmington.  N.C:  All-Ambrican  Cm- 
Midway  between  New  York  and  Florida  on 
a  peninsula  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Cape  Pear  River  sits  Wilmington. 
N.C.  Population:  75,000.  Climate:  mild.  In- 
dustry: diversified.  Seaport:  fastest  grow- 
ing In  the  East.  Historical  sites:  respectfully 
maintained.  Parks  and  gardens:  literally 
flourishing.  Tourism:  naturally.  Way  of  life: 
relaxed  and  gracious. 

If  this  sounds  like  an  ideal  AU-Amerlcan 
city,  that's  Just  what  Look  magazine  decided 
when  it  awarded  Wilmington  that  coveted 
title.  Look  bestows  its  'All-America"  honor 
on  cities  which  "have  made  notable  improve- 
ments in  community  living,  brought  about 
by  civic  action."  Wilmington  shares  the  title 
with  such  cities  as  Seattle.  Wash.;  San  Diego 
and  Fresno.  Calif.;  Detroit.  Mich.:  and  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

Water  Is  a  source  of  enjoyment  as  well  as 
an  Important  economic  factor  to  Wilmington 
residents — among  them  758  Power  Genera- 
tion division  employees.  When  not  turning 
out  package  boilers  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
a  day  in  addition  to  other  steam  generating 
equipment,  the  B&W  people  can  take  a  short 
ride  to  some  of  the  best  beaches  on  the  East 
Coast,  or  enjoy  water  activities  along  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Just  behind  the  ocean 
beaches  lies  the  Intercoastal  Waterway  which 
stretches  from  New  York  to  Florida.  Pleasure 
yachts  are  seen  daily  stopping  at  the  area's 
many  marinas. 

The  city's  economics  are  also  closely  re- 
lated to  the  river.  Through  the  Port  of  Wil- 
mington pass  ships  of  almost  every  nation, 
carrying  to  the  city  and  the  entire  region 
raw  chemicals  for  growing  industries  wood- 
pulp,  paper  products,  and  other  materials. 
On  their  departure,  the  ships  transport  Wil- 
mington-made goods  around  the  world. 
B&W's  package  boilers  destined  for  foreign 
ports  account  for  part  of  the  857,000  tons  of 
goods  that  pass  through  the  port  each  year. 

Wilmington  lays  claim  to  an  extremely 
mild  climate,  with  winter  months  that  are 
the  sunniest  of  any  location  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  except  for  southern  Florida. 
Good  weather  contribute*  to  the  area's  long 
growing  season  and  famous  flower  gardens, 
and  also  enables  the  Wilmington  works  to 
carry  on  some  of  Its  activities,  such  as  paint- 
ing, in  the  open  air  at  the  facility. 

Because  of  the  moderate  climate,  golf,  fish- 
ing, tennis,  sailing,  motorboating,  hunting 
and  other  outdoor  sports  are  enjoyed  almost 
all  year  round.  Tourists  are  attracted  to  these 
activities,  as  well  as  to  the  carefully  main- 
tained relics  of  the  southern,  pre-CUil  War 
way  of  life.  Settled  in  1732  as  New  Liverpool, 
the  town  was  later  renamed  for  the  Earl  of 
WUmington.  The  city   boasts  its  own  "te* 
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party,"  Uie  result  of  armed  resistance  to  the 
British  which  began  more  than  eight  years 
before  the  Boston  affair.  In  the  19th  century 
Wilmington  became  the  most  populous  and 
commercial  town  in  North  Carolina,  and 
was  the  last  surviving  part  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  fall  of  Port  Fisher,  now  a  national 
monument,  helped  seal  the  Civil  War  fate 
of  the  South. 

Today,  for  visitors,  Wilmington  has  a  well- 
defined  historic  section  and  has  officially 
preserved  an  area  rich  in  architecturally  and 
historically  distinctive  homes  and  pre-Clvll 
War  churches.  The  Cornwallls  House,  which 
served  as  Lord  Cornwallls'  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  Is  open  to  visi- 
tors. Equally  noteworthy  are  St.  John's  Art 
Gallery  and  the  gracious  ante-bellum  home 
known  at  the  Bellamy  Mansion.  Two  fine  old 
churches  In  the  historic  area  are  St.  James 
Episcopal  and  First  Baptist  Church. 

The  U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  a  World  War 
II  battleship,  is  a  reminder  of  more  recent 
history.  It  is  permanently  berthed  at  the  port 
of  Wilmington,  and  each  summer  evening  Is 
the  scene  of  a  sound  and  light  production 
which  recreates  the  ship's  eventful  past. 

Wilmington  Is  famous  for  its  Greenfield 
Gardens,  with  Its  moss-laden  cypress  trees 
and  five  mile  Lakeshore  Drive,  and  for  Ita 
annual  Azalea  Festival.  In  the  realm  of 
sports.  Wilmington  Is  proud  of  Its  two  pro- 
fessional quarterbacks— Roman  Gabriel  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Rams  and  Sonny  Jurgensen 
of  the  Washington  Redskins.  The  city's  POA- 
sanctloned  Azalea  Open  Golf  Tournament 
adds  to  the  long  list  of  attractions  for  tour- 
ists. They  come  all  year  -o  enjoy  the  beaches, 
the  city  and  surrounding  countryside,  and 
along  the  way  discover  what  citizen  action 
can  accomplish.  They  find  an  area  with  fully 
developed  educational  and  medical  resources 
and  a  progressive  attitude.  When  they  leave, 
they  have  a  better  idea  of  what  an  AU-Amerl- 
can city  Is  like. 


STATEMENT  ON  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES OF  CHARLES  L.  SCHULTZE, 
SENIOR  FELLOW,  THE  BROOK- 
INGS mSlTrU'l'lON.  BEFORE  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE, 
JUNE  1,  1970 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  thoughtful  analysts  of 
public  policy  in  the  country  is  the  distin- 
guished former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  now  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution.  Charles  L. 
Schultze. 

Mr.  Schultze,  together  with  Edward  K. 
Hamilton  and  Allen  Schick,  has  recently 
authored  a  most  valuable  book  entitled, 
"Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1971 
Budget,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

On  June  1,  1960,  Mr.  Schultze  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  general  subject  of  national  priorities. 

Because  I  believe  Mr.  Schultze's  analy- 
sis of  this  question,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  composition  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  to  be  excep- 
tionally useful,  I  insert  the  text  of  his 
testimony  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Schultze  for  improving  the  proce- 
dures of  Congress  in  establishing  prior- 
ities: 

The  testimony  follows: 


Testimont  of  Charles  L.  Schttltze,  Seniob 
Fellow,  the  Bbookincs  iNSTrrtmoN '  Be- 
FOKE  THE  Joint  Economic  CoMMrrrKE,  June 
1.  1970 

The  term  "priorities"  has  become,  in  the 
last  year  or  so,  an  "In"  word.  Calling  for  a 
reallocation  of  national  priorities  is  now  a 
standard  theme  in  the  rhetoric  of  both  the 
establishment  and  the  student  activists. 
What  la  often  forgotten  Is  that  the  term 
"priority"  Implies  a  choice.  To  have  more  of 
one  thing,  we  must  give  up  something  else. 
If  we  oould  achieve  all  our  objectives  slmvil- 
taneously,  there  would  be  no  need  to  set 
priorities,  no  need  to  make  difficult  choices. 
Reallocating  national  priorities,  therefwe.  is 
a  double-edged  concept — it  not  only  Involves 
a  decision  about  what  we  want  most,  it  also 
Involves  a  decision  about  what  we  want  least. 
Insofar  as  the  public  sector  of  the  economy 
is  concerned,  setting  priorities  has  two 
aspects:  First,  we  must  decide  between  pub- 
Uc  goods  and  private  goods.  To  increase  the 
share  of  national  income  going  to  public  pur- 
poees — education,  pollution  control,  income 
maintenance  and  tie  like — we  must  decrease 
the  share  going  to  private  purposes.  In  turn 
this  involves  a  decision  about  taxes;  It  Is 
through  tax  policy  that  we  make  a  choice  be- 
tween public  and  private  goods.  Second, 
within  the  public  sector  we  must  chooee 
among  alternative  patterns  of  public  spend- 
ing, among  agricultural  subsidies,  military 
budgets,  aid  to  education,  SST's,  manpower 
training,  and  so  on.  The  more  we  devote  to 
meeting  one  objective,  the  less  we  have  to 
meet  others. 

Establishing  national  priorities,  therefore. 
Is  a  painful  exercise,  for  It  requires  us  not 
only  to  determine  those  things  we  need  and 
want  aw  a  nation,  but  what  we  must  do  with- 
out to  get  them. 

There  are  several  different  ways  in  which 
we  can  set  national  priorities,  one  clearly 
superior  to  the  other.  The  patterns  of  pub- 
lic spending  can  grow  like  Topsy,  as  the  un- 
intended result  of  Individual  decisions  taken 
piecemeal.  Most  decisions  In  the  area  of  pub- 
lic spending  have  their  major  budgetary  con- 
sequences long  after  the  decisions  themselves 
are  taken.  As  a  consequence,  we  can  vote 
$100  million  for  the  nuclear  reactors  of  an 
attack  carrier  without  realizing  that  this 
decision  carries  with  it  more  than  $1V4  bil- 
lion of  additional  future  outlays  for  the  car- 
rier Itself,  the  planes  on  Its  deck  and  the 
escorts  to  protect  it.  We  can  begin  new  pub- 
lic works  projects,  paying  attention  only  to 
the  mlniscule  first  year  costs  and  ignoring 
the  much  larger  costs  in  future  years.  More 
generaUy.  the  way  we  set  priorities  in  1975 
will  be  partly  determined  by  what  we  do  in 
1970  and  1971.  And  without  a  major  ef- 
fort to  develop  proper  information  and 
ansdysls,  we  can  unconsciously  preempt  our 
future  freedom  of  action  and  set  priorities 
we   do   not   really   wish   to   live   with. 

The  alternative  means  of  setting  priorities 
Involves  a  deliberate  attempt  to  Inform  our- 
selves of  the  future  consequences  of  current 
decisions,  to  act  In  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  choosing  one  course  of  action  to- 
day forecloses  other  possibilities  tomorrow. 
More  specifically,  this  form  of  priority  set- 
ting requires  that  we  estimate  the  future  re- 
sources available  to  the  public  sector  under 
currenv  tax  laws  and  the  expenditures  we  are 
already  committed  to  under  current  poli- 
cies and  programs.  Each  new  proposal  would 
also  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  its 
future  costs.  We  could  then  explicitly  com- 
pare alternative  courses  of  action  and  make 
explicit  rather  than  Implicit  priority  de- 
cisions. We  could  review  alternative  changes 
m  current  policies — for  example.  In  military 
posture  or  in  agricultural   price  supports — 


1  The  views  expressed  In  this  testimony  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the 
trustees,  officers  or  other  staff  members  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 


In  the  context  of  how  such  changes  would 
affect  the  resources  available  for  other  piro- 
grams.  We  could  similarly  evaluate  long-term 
changes  In  the  tax  laws.  Had  it  been  quite 
clear  in  1969,  for  example,  that  the  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  would  preempt  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  free  budgetary  resources  other- 
wise available  In  1975  for  expanding  public 
education,  pollution  control,  health  serv- 
ices, and  similar  programs,  I  suspect  the 
final  action  of  the  Congress  may  have  been 
quite  different. 

Making  decisions  with  full  information 
about  their  long-term  budgetary  conse- 
quences, and  with  full  knowledge  of  how 
one  choice  forecloses  others,  will  not  neces- 
sarily guarantee  that  decisions  will  be  wlae 
or  Just  or  rational.  But  at  least  it  would 
mean  that  national  priorities  could  be  e«- 
tabllshed  consciously  and  explicitly  rather 
than  growing  randomly  and  inconsistently 
out  of  piecemeal  actions. 

Some  beginnings  have  been  made  recently 
in  providing  the  framework  of  Information 
within  which  explicit  priority  decisions  can 
be  made  by  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
The  1970  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  1971  Budget  document  con- 
tained, for  the  first  time,  a  five-year  projec- 
tion of  budgetary  resources  and  claims  uj)on 
those  resources.  About  a  month  ago,  several 
of  us  at  the  Brookings  Institution  made  a 
similar  projection.  In  somewhat  more  detail, 
and  accompanied  by  some  examples  of  how 
the  projection  would  be  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  alternative  military  postures  and 
agricultural  price  support  policies.  In  this 
testimony  I  should  like  to  summarize  brlefiy 
the  results  of  that  projection  and  then  sug- 
gest, a  bit  presumptuously  perhaps,  several 
ways  In  which  the  Congress  might  Improve 
upon  and  utilize  such  projections  as  an  aid 
towards  a  more  conscious  establishment  of 
national  priorities. 

PROJECTION    OF   FUTURE    BUDGETABT 

coNTjrnoNs 

The  first  step  in  creating  a  framework 
within  which  to  make  priority  Judgments 
consists  In  estimating  the  free  budgetary 
resources  becoming  available  for  discretion- 
ary use  In  future  years  under  current  tax 
laws  and  expenditure  policies.  More  specifi- 
cally, this  requires  a  projection  of  ( 1 )  federal 
revenues  under  current  tax  laws  and  (2) 
the  expenditures  which  would  be  forth- 
coming under  current  and  Admlnlstratlon- 
proposed  programs,  allowing  for  Increases  In 
prices,  wages,  workloads,  rising  numbers  of 
people  statutorily  eligible  for  benefits  imder 
social  security  and  other  programs,  and  sim- 
ilar relatively  "built-in"  elements  making  for 
changes  In  expenditures.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  revenues  and  expenditures  so 
projected  Is  the  fiscal  dividend,  the  amount 
available  for  discretionary  use  in  expanding 
existing  federal  programs,  creating  new  ones, 
retiring  the  debt,  or  reducing  taxes. 

In  these  projectlont  the  following  assump- 
tions were  made: 

1.  Economic  growth  would  resume  at  a  4  to 
4V4  percent  annual  rate  after  the  present 
pause,  with  the  unemployment  rate  return- 
ing to  slightly  below  4  percent  sometime  In 
1972.  Inflation  would  continue  but  at  a  mod- 
erated pace,  tapering  off  gradually  from  the 
current  5  to  6  percent  to  2  to  2  ^^  percent  In 
1972  or  1973. 

2.  Current  tax  laws  would  not  be  changed. 

3.  All  major  Administration-proposed  pro- 
grams (family  assistance,  revenue  sharing, 
urban  mass  transit,  etc.)  would  be  adopted. 

4.  The  ■Vietnam  war  would  be  terminated, 
so  that  by  fiscal  1975  the  only  expenditures 
would  be  some  $1  billion  for  economic  aid 
or  a  combination  of  economic  and  mUltary 
assistance. 

5.  The  armed  forces  would  return  to  their 
basic  pre-Vletnam  level  of  2.7  million  men. 

The  budgetary  consequences  of  these  as- 
sumptions are  shown  In  T&ble  1. 
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Revenues  under  existing  tax  laws  would 
have  risen  to  about  (284  billion  by  1975.  How- 
ever, the  tax  reform  bill  ol  1969  provided 
for  a,  host  of  tax  cuts,  scheduled  to  phase  In 
over  the  next  several  years.  By  fiscal  1975  the 
net  revenue  loss  from  that  bill  will  be  $8 
billion,  leaving  »276  billion  In  revenues. 

A  return  to  the  pre-Vletnam  military 
structure  and  pace  of  modernization  would 
mean  a  defense  budget  of  about  962  billion 
in  today's  prices  and  $74  billion  in  the  prices 
likely  to  prevail  In  1975.  (Rapidly  rising  num- 
bers of  retired  military  personnel  will  also 
add  substantially  to  the  budget  over  this 
period,  a  fact  which  has  been  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  the  estimates  )  The  projection  also 
assumes  a  residual  expenditure  of  tl  bil- 
lion In  Southeast  Asia. 

On  the  civilian  side  the  "built-in"  growth 
of  current  and  Administration-proposed  fed- 
eral programs  would  add  some  $50  billion  to 
federal  outlays  In  the  four-year  period  be- 
tween 1971  and  1975 — a  rise  of  about  $I2>4 
billion  per  year. 

TABLE  l.-THE  FISCAL  DIVIDEND 

IFiscal  year;  billions  of  doll«rs| 


1971 

1975 

Revenues:  Before  illowing  lor  1969  tax 

202 

2M 

-8 

Total  revenues    . 

2t)2 

276 

Expenditures  (built-in): 

Military 

72 

\w 

201 

75 

Vietnam 

Civilian 

l^i> 
253 

Ditference      between      revenues     and 
expenditures                                 ... 

1 

23 

Less  budget  surplus  needed  to  reach 

10 

Fncal  dividend        

13 

Source:  Adapted  from  Charles  L  Schultw  with  Edward  K. 
Hamilton  and  Allen  Schick.  ■'Settinj  National  Priorities:  Th» 
1971  Budiet"  (Brookings  Instituton:  1970),  table  &-5,  p,  186. 

There  will  be,  then,  on  the  baels  of  these 
projections,  a  residual  of  about  $23  billion — 
the  gap  between  revenues  and  already  com- 
mitted expenditures.  But  not  all  of  this  will 
be  freely  available  to  pursue  high  priority 
domestic  programs  of  the  federal  government 
or  for  tax  reduction  purpoees.  In  1968  the 
Congress,  after  examining  the  data  on  the 
rate  of  new  family  formation  and  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  housing  stock,  set  out  as  a  goal 
for  the  nation  the  construction  of  some  26 
million  housing  units  In  the  decade  of  the 
1970'3.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  adopt- 
ed the  goal,  with  some  modifications.  But  It 
Is  moct  unlikely  that  this  goal  of  building 
2.8  million  housing  units  a  year  can  be  met 
unless  the  federal  government,  under  condi- 
tions of  high  employment  prosperity,  runs  a 
substantial  budget  surplus,  which  I  have 
put  conservatively  at  $10  billion  per  year. 
Under  economic  circumstances  likely  to  exist 
during  prosperity  In  the  next  five  years,  fail- 
ure to  run  a  budget  surplus  would  generate 
such  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
that  housing  construction  would  not  reach 
the  2.6  million  per  year  goal.  On  the  basis  of 
the  projections  In  Its  latest  Economic  He- 
port,  President  Nixon's  Coimcll  of  Economic 
Advisers  appears  to  agree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. 

Granted  the  need  for  a  budgetary  surplus 
of  this  rough  magnitude,  then,  the  fiscal 
dividend  available  to  meet  high  priority  do- 
mestic needs  by  1975  will  total  only  $13  bil- 
lion. Ttiis  Is  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  projected  for  that 
year.  Or  to  put  It  another  way.  although  the 
federal  government  disposes  of  20  percent  of 
the  national  income,  built-in  commitments 
and  the  cost  of  the  defense  program — assum- 


ing a  return  to  the  pre-Vletnam  pattern — 
will  atjsorb  19  percent  of  that,  leaving  only 
1  percent  freely  disposable  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  This  Is  hardly  a  large  sum 
to  look  forward  to  four  years  from  now,  even 
after  assuming  that  Vietnam  hostilities  are 
ended. 

ALTBRNATTVE    ITSCAL    DrVIDBNDS 

The  conclusion  that  even  by  1975  only  1 
percent  of  the  nation's  Income  will  be  freely 
available  for  discretionary  use  by  the  federal 
government  depends,  of  course,  on  the  as- 
sumptions used  in  the  projection.  In  par- 
ticular the  maintenance  of  existing  tax  laws 
and  the  Inviolability  of  current  programs 
and  policies  In  both  the  defense  and  civilian 
sectors  of  the  budget.  Taking  into  account 
lioth  the  assumptionB  and  the  conclusions, 
the  projection  suggests  three  possible  courses 
of  action  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  national  priorities. 

First,  we  can  accept  the  conclusion  as  It 
stands  and  carefully  ration  any  expenslon 
of  existing  social  programs  or  Initiation  of 
new  ones  to  the  point  where  they  fit  Into 
the  slim  resources  available.  This  course  of 
action  would  Imply  the  view  that  all  cur- 
rent spending  programs  have  higher  priority 
than  p>otentlal  new  ones  and  that  the  priori- 
ties In  the  public  seotor  are  not  high  enough 
to  warrant  a  shift  of  resources  from  private 
to  public  purposes. 

Second,  we  can  make  the  Judgment  that 
pressing  social  problems  take  priority,  at  the 
margin,  over  private  spending.  This  Judg- 
ment would  call  for  an  Increase  In  tax  rates. 
If  taxes  were  increased  sufficiently  to  raise 
the  federal  government's  share  of  GNP  from 
20  to  21  percent,  an  additional  $14  billion 
would  tie  added  to  the  fiscal  dividend  In 
1975,  more  than  doubling  It.  This  would  not 
Imply  an  absolute  decline  In  private  spend- 
ing It  would  simply  grow  a  bit  more  slowly 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  (In  the 
original  projection,  federal  revenues  would 
absorb  atxiut  $70  btUlon  of  the  $350  billion 
rise  In  GNP  from  1971  to  1975;  the  remain- 
ing $280  billion  would  be  available  for  pri- 
vate and  state  and  local  spending.  With  tax 
rates  Increased  to  raise  the  1975  federal  share 
to  21  percent  of  GNP,  federal  revenues  would 
absorb  $84  billion  of  the  $350  billion  Increase, 
still  leaving  $266  billion  for  other  uses.) 

Third,  we  can  decide  that  some  current 
programs  serve  lower  priority  needs  or  ful- 
fill those  needs  inefficiently  and  reallocate 
budget  resources  from  those  programs  to 
higher  priority  purposes. 

As  an  Illustration  of  this  last  possibility, 
the  study  we  published  last  month  Included 
a  number  of  alternative  military  budgets, 
based  on  several  different  sets  of  possible  de- 
fense postures.  I  will  not  attempt  to  spell 
those  out  In  detail  but  will  summarize  one 
particular  alternative  as  an  example  of  the 
way  In  which  questions  of  priorities  can  be 
posed. 

Given  the  price  and  wage  assumptions  In- 
cluded In  the  projection  and  assuming  a 
complete  phase-out  of  the  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam,  the  military  budget  In  1975 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $74  billion, 
barring  major  changes  in  strategy  and  force 
levels.  This  compares  with  a  projected  budget 
of  $72  billion  for  fiscal  1971.  In  other  words, 
rising  prices,  wages  and  military  retire- 
ment costs  will  roughly  offset  the  decline  In 
outlays  due  tc  a  phase-out  In  Vietnam. 

One  set  of  alternative  military  policies 
could  produce  a  reduction  In  the  military 
budget  of  some  $14  billion  In  today's  prices 
and  $17  billion  In  prices  expected  to  prevail 
In  1975.  There  are  two  major  elements  of 
these  changes : 

1.  The  conventional  forces  of  the  TJnlted 
States  were,  pre-Vletnam,  buUt  to  provide  the 
capability  of  carrying  on  slmultaneotisly  the 
Initial,  pre-moblllzatlon,  stages  of  2>'^  wars: 
a  major  NATO  war,  a  Chinese  attack  on  our 
allies  In  Asia,  and  a  minor  contingency  In 
the  Western  hemisphere.  The  budgetary  cost 


of  maintaining  aiid  modernizing  those  forces, 
excluding  any  costs  attributable  to  Vietnam, 
Is  about  $44  billion  per  year.  In  recent 
months  both  President  Nixon  and  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  have  stated  that  future  force 
planning  would  be  based  on  the  contingency 
of  having  to  handle  simultaneously  only  1 '  i 
wars — we  would  not  prepare  In  peacetime  to 
fight  simultaneously  both  a  NATO  war  and 
an  Asian  war.  If  this  change  In  planning 
assumptions  is  taken  literally,  it  would  Imply 
the  possibility  of  a  $10  billion  reduction  in 
the  annual  cost  of  our  conventional  forces, 
as  we  scaled  them  down  from  a  2 ','2  war  to 
1'4  war  planning  basis.  The  military  will 
undoubtedly  argue  that  our  forces  were  never 
capable  of  handling  the  2 '2  war  contingency 
and  that  the  new  planning  guidelines  do  not 
Imply  a  reduction  in  forces  or  budgets.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  at  a  minimum 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  those  who  would 
maintain  the  budget  in  the  face  of  a  radical 
change  In  planning  guidelines  rather  than 
vice-versa.  A  J 10  billion  reduction  Is  cer- 
tainly a  major  possibility  to  tie  examined  in 
any  overall  establishment  of  national  priori- 
ties. 

2.  In  the  case  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  the  adoption  of  a  more  restrained,  yet 
still  awesomely  powerful,  posture  could  pro- 
duce budgetary  savlngp  of  perhaps  $4  billion 
per  year,  reducing  the  annual  cost  of  those 
forces  from  $18  to  $14  billion.  Such  a  posture 
would  accept  assured  destruction  capability 
as  the  essential  requirement  that  our  forces 
must  meet — the  capability  of  absorbing  a  So- 
viet first  strike  and  retaliating  devastatlngly 
against  the  Soviets.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  But  the  more  restrained 
posture  would,  unlike  current  policy,  not  seek 
to  go  beyond  assured  destruction  capability 
and  would  estimate  the  forces  needed  for 
such  capability  In  somewhat  more  reason- 
able terms.  In  particular  the  alternative  pos- 
ture would  reduce  the  ABM  to  a  research 
effort,  stretch  out  but  not  cancel  the  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV's,  postpone  indefinitely  the 
procurement  of  a  new  m.anned  strategic 
bomber,  and  suh«tantlally  reduce  the  con- 
tinental air  defense  system  as  a  weapon  di- 
rected against  a  nonexistent  threat.  The 
United  States  would  still  be  left  with  an 
awesome  nuclear  deterrent:  more  than  4,000 
deliverable  nuclear  warhe.ids.  carried  on 
three  distinct  delivery  systems — 1.054  per- 
haps vulnerable  land-based  missiles;  656 
partially  MIRV'd  and  Invulnerable  submarine 
systems;  and  300  B-52  bombers. 
.  These  changes  In  defense  posture  represent 
only  a  few  of  the  possibilities.  But  they  lUus- 
strate  the  kind  of  tradeoffs  between  the  de- 
fense and  Chilian  budgets  which  are  In- 
volved In  the  priority-setting  problem.  The 
particular  changes,  for  example,  would  add 
$17  billion,  or  150  percent,  to  the  fiscal  div- 
idend In  1975. 

More  generally,  a  projection  of  budget  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  and  the  fiscal  dividend 
simply  provides  a  framework  within  which 
the  three  basic  types  of  priority  decisions 
can  t>e  debated : 

Deciding  the  division  of  national  resources 
between  the  public  and  private  sector,  which 
basically  comes  down  to  making  tax  policy; 

Comparing  the  merits  of  maintaining  cur- 
rent spending  programs  against  the  poten- 
tial  expansion   of  selected   social   programs; 

Making  priority  Judgments  about  the  use 
of  the  fiscal  dividend  which  finally  emerge* 
from  the  fiirst  two  sets  of  decisions  are 
made. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PROCEDURES    FOR    ESTABLISHING 

pRiORrncs 
In  a  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
setting  of  national  priorities  must  always  re- 
main an  essentially  political  process  and 
emerge  from  the  advocacy,  bargaining,  and 
compromise  which  characterize  political  de- 
cLslon-maklng.  Choosing  among  alternative 
objectives  and  deciding  how  much  of  the  na- 
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tlon's  resources  to  allocate  to  each  is  not 
something  which  can.  or  should,  be  done  by 
formula  or  by  consensus  among  experts.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  political  bar- 
gaining process  can  either  be  an  Informed 
one.  In  which  choices  are  hammered  out  with 
knowledge  of  their  consequences,  or  It  can 
operate  In  the  dark.  Implicitly  setting  prior- 
ities which  none  of  the  participants  con- 
sciously Intended.  The  kind  of  budgetary 
projections  and  presentation  of  major  alter- 
natives which  I  have  described  can,  I  believe, 
contribute  to  a  better  Informed,  more  con- 
scious, and  more  explicit  exercise  of  the  po- 
litical process  in  establishing  national  prior- 
ities. I  should  like  to  examine,  therefore, 
some  ways  In  which  the  Congress  can  Itself 
provide  and  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
Information.  Not  having  served  In  either 
body,  my  suggestions  may  seem  presumptu- 
ous. Nevertheless,  let  me  run  that  risk  and 
plunge  ahead. 

In  the  first  place,  insofar  as  the  considera- 
tion of  particular  issues  Is  concerned — the 
development  of  a  specific  public  program  or 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  an  Individual 
activity — the  committee  system  of  the  Con- 
gress has  much  to  recommend  It.  Members 
become  quite  familiar  with  particular  subject 
areas.  Both  formal  hearings  and  Informal 
contacts  provide  opportunity  for  experts  and 
Interested  parties  to  be  heard.  In  my  own 
view,  given  the  complexities  of  modern  leg- 
islation, the  staffing  of  Individual  commit- 
tees Is  Inadequate  and  increases  In  staff  re- 
sources would  Improve  the  process.  Neverthe- 
less, this  Is  an  Improvement  which  requires 
no  fundamental  restructuring  or  major  In- 
novation, but  simply  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  take  action. 

There  Is  another  large  area,  however, 
where  congressional  procedures  are  quite 
weak  and  indeed  outmoded.  There  are  no 
existing  means  of  relating  a  wide  remge  of 
Individual  decisions  to  each  other  in  a  con- 
sistent way.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stressed, 
setting  priorities  Is  primarily  a  matter  of 
making  choices.  And  given  limited  resources, 
choosing  one  course  of  action  precludes 
others.  Each  choice — Including  the  choice  of 
leaving  existing  programs  and  tax  laws  in- 
tact— has  a  cost  In  terms  of  opportunities 
foregone.  Only  in  the  light  of  overall  re- 
source availabilities  and  alternative  patterns 
of  resource  use  can  Individual  decisions  be 
Interpreted  from  a  priorities  standpoint. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  ways  the 
Congress  can  provide  an  overall  priorities- 
oriented  Information  system,  as  an  aid  both 
to  Its  indi\idual  committees  and  to  itself 
when  acting  as  a  whole. 

First,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
should  undertake  to  develop  Its  own  long- 
run  budgetary  projections.  These  projections 
could  be  developed.  In  part  at  least,  out  of 
bearings  devoted  to  the  projections  which 
have  begun  to  be  published  In  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  Budget.  The  Committee 
could  also  refer  to  outside  projections,  such 
as  those  I  presented  earlier  In  this  testimony. 
While  the  Committee's  projections  *ould 
proljably  not,  in  the  aggregate,  differ  sharply 
from  those  presented  by  the  Administration, 
the  Osmmittee  could  provide  for  the  Con- 
gress a  critical  review  of  the  key  assumptions 
being  made.'  Even  more  Importantly,  the 
CJommittee  could,  In  Its  projections,  empha- 
size several  points:  (1)  the  five-year  cost  of 
the  legislative  package  being  presented  by 
the  President  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
overall  totals;  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  priority 
evaluations  implicit  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram, both  in  terms  of  areas  he  Is  stressing 
and  those  he  is  ignoring;  and,  (3)  a  presen- 
tation of  alternative  possibilities,  including 
the  Impact  of  higher  or  lower  tax  rates  and 
major  changes  In  certain  areas  of  spending 
policy,  such  as  the  military  budget.  In  addi- 
tion the  Committee  could  incorporate  Into 
the  projections  and  analyses,  a«  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  arose,  the  Implications  of  some  of  Its 
studies  and  hearings  conducted  during  the 
prior  year,  insofar  as  they  are  related  to  mat- 
ters of  priorities  In  public  spending. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  development  and 
presentation  of  alternative  projections  by 
the  Committee  would  prove  to  be  any  pan- 
acea. But  It  would  provide  a  much  needed 
source  of  Information  and  an  overall  frame- 
work for  congressional  committees  In  their 
work  during  the  year. 

Second,  because  the  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments and  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  have  such  a  major  effect  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
a  suggestion  I  made  before  this  (Committee 
in  testimony  a  year  ago.  I  believe  there 
should  be  established  within  the  Congress  a 
non-legislative  committee  which,  each  year, 
would  review  the  nation's  basic  military  p>06- 
ture,  force  levels,  and  planning  assimiptlons 
In  the  context  of  our  evolving  foreign  policy 
Interests  and  overseas  commitments.  This 
committee  would  not.  by  any  means,  be  de- 
signed to  absorb  the  work  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  (Congress.  Rather.  It  would 
review  the  fundamental  InterrelatlonFhlps  of 
our  foreign  and  defense  policies,  provide  a 
critical  analysis  of  those  policies,  and  seek 
to  present  for  the  Congress  the  major  alter- 
native courses  of  action  open  to  the  nation. 
This  new  committee  should  also  seek  to 
translate  the  alternatives  into  budgetary 
terms,  at  least  In  rough  orders  of  magnitude, 
ana  it  works  could  form  an  Input  Into  the 
long-range  budgetarj-  projections  which  I 
have  suggested  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  undertake. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  require  that 
Public  Law  801  be  more  strictly  observed 
and.  If  necessary,  modified.  Public  Law  801 
requires  that  each  piece  of  new  legislation  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  Its  budgetary 
costs  over  a  five-year  period.  In  most  cases, 
however,  this  Information  does  not  now  ac- 
company the  submission  of  new  legislation. 
To  be  sure,  It  Is  difficult  to  know  on  exactly 
what  grounds  the  projection  of  five-year 
costs  should  be  made.  Basically,  the  cost  esti- 
mate should  Indicate  what  level  of  outlays 
the  govenmient  Is  committing  Itself  to.  It 
need  not  be  a  forecast  of  how  the  program 
might  grow  by  future  action  of  Congress. 
Only  the  future  implications  of  current  deci- 
sions are  relevant.  And,  If  the  program  is  to 
be  authorized  for  less  than  five  years,  the  five- 
year  projection  can,  barring  specific  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  asstime  that  the  program 
will  continue  at  the  level  reached  In  the  last 
year  of  the  authorization  period. 

If  each  new  program  were  accompanied  by 
a  five-year  estimate  of  budgetary  costs,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  relate  those  costs 
to  the  overall  five-year  projections  prepared 
by  the  JEC.  In  this  way  the  CJongress  would 
be  In  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the  Impact 
of  each  of  Its  actions  on  others  and  on  the 
emerging  patterns  of  public  spending. 

The  suggestions  I  have  made  are  In  one 
sense  quite  limited.  They  do  not  provide  a 
means  for  guaranteeing  that  priorities  are 
wisely  chosen.  But  they  would,  I  believe,  help 
to  Insure  that  decisions  are  taken  with  fuller 
knowledge  of  their  consequences.  And  this  Is 
at  least  a  small  step  toward  more  rational 
decision-making. 


YOU  BETTER  BELIEVE  IT 

(Mr.  PEIPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  fail  to  see  anything  except 
the  prestige  of  the  accomplishment  and 
the  significant  experience  of  our  landing 
men  on  the  moon  and  getting  samples  of 


the  moon  and  perhaps  the  intriguing  in- 
terest of  the  eaith  from  a  diitance  in 
space,  as  benefits  derived  from  our  space 
program,  which  has  cost  many  billions 
of  dollars.  Those  who  are  informed  know 
that.  In  addition  to  these  and,  to  the 
gains  which  are  well  known  from  the 
space  program,  much  other  knowledge  of 
immeasurable  significance  has  been  de- 
rived from  our  space  efforts — knowledge 
which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  our 
country  and  to  mankind. 

An  interesting  statement  of  such  addi- 
tional benefits  was  given  in  an  address 
made  to  the  Society  of  Technical  Writers 
and  Publishers  and  Artists  at  Huntsville, 
Ala..  (October  21,  1969,  at  their  annual 
convention  by  a  very  capable  and  lovely 
lady,  a  devoted  friend  to  Mrs.  Pepper  and 
me,  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Giller  of  Cocoa.  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  her  speech,  to- 
gether with  an  excerpt  from  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  of  May  3,  1970,  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  these  remarks: 
You  Better  Believe  It 
(By  Ruth  E.  GUler) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  you've  heard  the 
story  about  the  doctors:  they're  always  say- 
ing that  whenever  a  woman  who  comes  up 
to  them  tells  them,  "Oh,  you  know  doctor. 
I  would  Just  love  to  have  been  a  doctor, 
something  I've  always  wanted  to  do  all  my 
life."  Well,  ru  tell  you  a  secret,  I  would 
like  to  be  a  technical  artist,  but  I've  been 
thwarted  In  my  ambitions.  In  fact  the  last 
time  I  tried,  they  told  me  they  didn't  have 
any  money  to  pay  me.  Through  the  cen- 
turies man's  greatest  scientific  efforts  and 
advances  have  come  through  military  means. 
We've  responded  to  the  pressures  of  war. 
World  War  I  served  to  get  aviation  off  the 
ground.  World  War  n  gave  us  the  growth  of 
electronic  equipment,  computers,  radar,  so- 
nar. In  fact,  the  only  thing  which  comes  to 
mind  as  not  having  needed  wartime  impetus 
is  the  development  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, because  they  tell  me  that  It  was  the 
necessity  for  a  truck  which  oould  go  faster 
than  10  miles  per  hour  to  outrim  the  rev- 
enue officers  during  prohibition  which  got 
the  automobile  Industry  off  the  ground.  An- 
other thing,  penicillin — It  had  been  gather- 
ing dust  on  the  laboratory  shelves  for  yearB 
until  the  necessity  for  something  to  control 
battle  wounds,  the  Infection  from  battle 
wounds  in  World  War  n.  But,  what  has  come 
from  nonwarlike  events?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  space  effort  Is  the  only  thing  which  has 
come  to  us  In  recent  years  that  was  pro- 
moted by  neither  war-making  nor  law  break- 
ing. And  this  Is  where  we  are  today. 

Thlrtj-two  billion  dollars  and  42  pounds 
of  rock — Is  that  the  simi  total  of  the  space 
program?  Now  I  know  there  isn't  one  of  you 
in  the  room  who  feels  that  way,  but  did  you 
know  that  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  thinks  so?  The 
man  In  the  street  thinks  that  this  is  the 
case.  Are  you,  even  as  professionals,  involved 
with  your  own  little  slot  In  aerospace?  Do 
you  know  what's  happened  to  the  thing  that 
you  produced  for  aerospace  when  it  got  down 
to  the  general  public?  This  is  where  we  have 
aU  been  lacking.  This  Is  our  biggest  problem 
to  date,  telling  the  general  public  about  the 
spinoffs  of  the  space  program.  In  fact  one 
of  the  most  popular  games  nowadays  is  the 
game  of  completing  the  following  sentence: 
If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  why 
cant  we?  Did  you  ever  do  that?  The  answers 
range  from  "solve  the  problems  of  our  cities" 
to  "get  my  shirts  back  from  the  laundry  on 
time.'"  We  can  do  both  we  can  get  every- 
body's shirts  back  from  the  laundry  on  time 
and  we  can  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
And  It's  going  to  be  the  discipline  of  aero- 
space technology  that  Is  going  to  do  both. 

One  of  the  greatest  products  that  has  come 
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out  of  the  space  program  Is  the  marrying  of 
engineering,  of  medicine,  of  technology,  and 
of  management  Into  a  single  working  unit 
to  produce  the  space  program.  And  if  we 
don't  do  something  about  it  those  teams 
which  made  up  the  space  program  are  being 
broken  up  and  they  are  going  to  be  scat- 
tered Into  other  Industries,  and  heaven 
knows  when  we  can  put  them  together  again. 
In  the  Cape  Kennedy  area  alone,  we  are  los- 
ing 5.000  Jobs.  And  the  general  trend  among 
those  men  Is  to  say  good-bye  to  aerospace 
and  when  we  need  them  fiigaln.  when  there's 
some  spectacular  breakthrough.  It's  going  to 
be  hard. 

This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  try  and  make 
you  bellete  In  the  necessity  oT  Informing 
the  public,  to  use  your  skills  as  writers  and 
Illustrators  to  get  down  to  the  man  In  the 
street — not  Just  fellow  engineers,  because 
even  though  he  may  be  a  civil  engineer  work- 
ing In  your  state  road  program,  he  Is  still  an 
engineer  and  he  Is  Interested.  I  am  talking 
about  the  man  In  the  street,  who's  worried 
about  where  his  tax  dollar  Is  going.  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  I  drove  acroas 
the  Indian  River  bridges,  across  the  water- 
ways, and  looked  across  at  the  Vertical  As- 
sembly Building.  The  largest  building  in  the 
world,  and  It  Is  familiar  to  a  lot  of  you  who 
have  passed  through  that  area.  That  build- 
ing symbolizes  something  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  Is  this  type  of  endeavor  to  be  al- 
lowed to  ]ust  crumble  away,  and  millions  of 
dollars  In  Installation  and  technology  allowed 
just  to  rust  under  the  Florida  sun.  Alabama 
sun.  California  sun;  wherever  you  happen  to 
be? 

What  Mr.  Average  Citizen  does  not  realize 
Is  that  this  technology  is  the  key  to  research 
for  our  cities  and  our  social  programs.  Now 
It's  quite  understandable  that  while  the  Job 
was  being  done,  that  there  was  not  time  for 
the  aerospace  companies  to  get  out  and  In- 
form the  public.  But  that  time  has  come  now. 
What  I  will  attempt  to  do.  In  the  language 
of  the  modem  television  screen.  Is  to  tell  you. 
"Tou'd  better  believe  It"  because  this  Is  the 
hour  There  are  Innovations  already  In  use 
that  perhaps  even  you  and  certainly  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  does  not  realize  are  a  part  of 
the  space  program. 

Let's  take  Mr.  Average  Citizen  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  walks  down  the  gleaming  white  cor- 
ridor, he  sees  a  nurse  sitting  at  the  console 
in  the  hall;  she's  playing  with  dials  and 
there  are  flashing  buttons,  and  In  his  mind. 
It  looks  stirpnslngly  familiar  and  he  realizes 
that  the  last  time  he  saw  this  was  In  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  reporting  on  a  manned  space 
flight.  So  It  Is  Just  that — by  a  system  of 
sensors  implamted  first  on  the  body  of  every 
patient  on  this  floor — that  a  nurse  sitting 
at  her  console  In  the  hall  can  monitor  the 
vital  body  functions  of  every  single  patient 
on  the  floor  In  fact  the  very  same  apparatus 
that  watched  Armstrong.  Aldrln.  and  Collins 
In  moan  flight  Is  watching  Qrandma  as  she 
lies  on  her  hospital  bed.  And  he  feels  qxilte 
a  lot  better  about  It.  knowing  that  In  any 
emergency  a  nurse  can  be  there  In  two  sec- 
onds. It  has  the  very  same  blinking  lights 
and  same  buttons  as  that  equipment. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  then  saw  a  little  boy 
playing  In  the  hall  wearing  a  space  helmet. 
And  he  smiled  and  said  to  himself.  "How  nice 
of  the  hospital  authorities  to  give  hlxn  a  real 
space  helmet  to  play  with,  but  Isn't  it  a  little 
extravagant?"  Then  he  discovered  that  the 
helmet  was  actually  In  use  and  that  instead 
of  all  that  complicated  equipment  that  one 
used  to  have  to  wear  to  get  a  basal  metab- 
olism test,  this  is  now  checked  through  an 
absolute  replica  of  an  astronaut  helmet.  And 
you  can  be  certain  that  child  who  would 
have  kicked  and  screamed  and  fussed  about 
equipment  being  placed  over  his  face  is  going 
to  relax  and  be  perfectly  happy  wearing  a 
helmet  with  Glenn,  or  Aldrln.  or  Armstrong 
stencUed  on  the  front  of  it — a  good  deal  of 
psychological  benefit  about  that  one. 


In  medicine  Is  where  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  advances  of  the  space  program 
have  come,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
the  benefit  to  doctors  to  study  the  healthy 
human  body.  How  often  did  doctors  In  the 
past  have  the  chance  to  see  a  normal  exces- 
sively healthy  human  In  his  normal  dally 
habits?  We  don't  go  to  the  doctor  until  we 
are  pretty  sick  and  if  we  go  In  for  an  Insur- 
ance physical,  the  quicker  we  can  get 
through  the  better;  we  dont  say  more  than 
yes  or  no  to  the  doctor  when  he  asks  us  how 
we  are  feeling,  you  can  be  sure  of  that.  But 
this  opportunity  to  actually  sit  down  and 
study  has  been  tremendously  important.  And 
not  the  least  discovery  was  the  seasick  rem- 
edy that  dldnt  make  you  sleepy — a  very 
small  thing  perhaps  for  you  and  for  me.  But 
Imagine  that  you  are  an  aircraft  pilot  who 
all  of  a  sudden  has  developed  air  sickness. 
He  certainly  couldn't  go  around  taking 
dramamlne.  Yoior  Job  was  finished,  but  the 
space  program  forced  the  necessity  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  seasick  remedy  which 
didn't  make  you  sleepy.  It's  on  the  market 
now,  but  It  doesn't  say  on  it  anything  about 
having  come  out  of  the  space  program,  be- 
cause I  looked. 

In  fact  [>erhaps  you  have  been  In  your 
doctor's  office,  especially  If  yoxir  doctor  hap- 
pens to  be  an  Internist  or  cardiologist,  and 
seen  attached  to  his  telephone  a  dial,  rath- 
er like  the  things  they  record  earthquakes 
on,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  bell  rings  and 
it  sttarts  writing.  Tou  know  that  he  Is  re- 
cording a  cardiograph  that  is  being  sent  him 
by  another  doctor  from  miles  across  the 
country,  perhaps,  for  his  analysis.  And  this, 
too.  Is  such  a  terribly  important  thing  be- 
oause  It  gives  doctors  the  chance  to  tap  the 
brains  of  the  most  eminent  men  In  the  field. 

Have  you,  Mr.  Parent,  Average  Citizen, 
tried  to  push  a  baby  oarrlage  through  the 
sand,  or  across  the  sand  lot  to  the  play 
grotind?  It's  quite  a  job.  But  you  know  that 
your  child  is  going  to  grow  up,  that  this  Is  a 
temporary  thing.  But  what  of  the  parent 
of  the  Invalid  child,  of  the  child  who  Is  con- 
demned to  a  life  in  a  wheelchair.  Out  In  Call- 
fomla  now  they  are  working  with,  and  It  Is 
already  In  use  In  several  crippled  children's 
homes,  a  walking  wheelchair.  Now  this  chair 
does  do  Just  that — It  walks.  It  has  large  flat 
feet  and  legs  that  walk  and  this  thing  can  be 
operated  by  the  most  crippled  child.  It  goes 
up  and  down  flights  of  stairs;  It  walks  on  the 
beach:  It  can  walk  across  rocks.  The  child 
becomes  completely  mobile,  and  the  feet  and 
legs  for  this  equipment  were  developed  for 
an  unmanned  lunar  walker  which  carried 
Instruments.  It's  a  direct  transposition  from 
the  space  program  to  the  public,  and  this 
is  a  tremendous  breakthrough.  The  equip- 
ment oan  be  operated  by  a  chin  strap,  and 
also  there  is  another  type  of  equipment  which 
came  out  of  the  space  program  and  that  Is 
the  sight  switch.  They  decided,  they  being 
the  aerospace  powers  that  be.  that  there  was 
a  fXDssibilllty  that  astronauts  under  the  con- 
ditions of  extremely  high  gravity  would  lose 
the  power  of  their  arms  and  legs  and  be  flung 
backwards  Immobile,  but  switches  were  de- 
veloped which  are  controlled  by  the  volun- 
tary muscles  of  the  eye.  If  you  want  the  de- 
tails of  how  they  work,  ask  someone  more 
sclentiflc  than  I.  I  Just  know  that  they  work, 
and  I've  seen  a  demonstration  of  a  man  com- 
pletely crippled,  in  a  wheelchair,  maneuver- 
ing this  wheelchair  around  a  course  of  ob- 
stacles controlled  only  by  the  muscles  of  his 
eye.  Now  It  may  be  a  small  thing,  but  the 
mobility  that  It  gives  the  crippled  patient  Is 
tremendous.  And  think  of  the  patient  flat  on 
his  back  In  the  hospital,  who  couldn't  even 
turn  the  pages  of  his  book.  You  know  they 
have  these  ovwhead  readers,  but  he  can  now 
turn  pages,  turn  on  switches,  turn  on  the 
television;  it  puts  mobility  back  Into  his 
life.  These  are  small  things  but  each  individ- 
ually Is  very  important. 

When   the   metalliirglsts   were   given    the 


challenge  of  finding  new  alloys  for  space 
capsules,  they  came  up  with  these  new 
metals.  Then  applying  them  to  human  medi- 
cine they  found  that  they  were  better  ac- 
cepted by  the  human  body  for  the  replace- 
ment of  parts  than  anything  that  has  been 
used  before.  So  the  fact  that  Grandma  Is 
walking  now  after  her  broken  hip,  and  that 
Mr.  Average  Citizen's  son  is  playing  football 
again  without  a  limp,  may  In  part  be  due  to 
the  space  program. 

There  are  those  who  predict  that  within 
our  own  lifetime  our  cities  will  be  covered 
with  a  ton  of  rotting  garbJige;  that  our  rivers 
and  our  ponds  will  be  contaminated  beyond 
belief;  and  that  our  air  will  be  full  of  con- 
tamination. And  they  would  direct  spac* 
funds  for  this  purpose.  What  they  don't 
realize  Is  that  this  challenge  has  already 
been  met;  the  challenge  of  producing  a  clean 
environment  for  three  men  for  10  days  In  a 
space  the  size  of  an  elevator,  not  a  very 
large  elevator,  has  already  been  done.  It's  a 
test  which  challenged  the  Ingenuity  of  any 
sanitary  engineer;  and  they  did  it.  They  did 
It  with  a  system  of  fllters  and  even  pro- 
duced water  from  the  system  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  battery  water  and  by-products  of 
the  waste  system,  returning  drinking  water 
to  the  capsule.  Now  If  they  can  do  that,  thoe« 
men  would  Jxist  love  to  be  let  loose  on  city 
programs.  And  Mr.  Average  Citizen  doesn't 
know  It. 

In  a  two-page  ad  In  a  national  magazln* 
recently,  a  company,  not  an  aerospace  com- 
pany. Indicated  how  they  had  solved  the 
problem  of  a  downtown  motel  in  one  of  our 
Industrial  cities  which  was  being  put  out  of 
biisiness  by  a  chemical  factory  next  door. 
They  used  the  same  kind  of  fllters;  the  motel 
stayed  in  business  and  the  chemical  com- 
pany stayed  In  business,  and  they  both  have 
a  h£4)py  partnership  today. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  Is  seeing  these  items 
In  action  and  he  doesn't  realize  it.  He  doesn't 
realize  the  Innovations  and  the  details  which 
have  already  come  from  the  program.  Mini- 
aturization Is  not  the  least  by  any  means  of 
the  products. 

Does  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  realize  when 
she  takes  her  casserole  straight  from  the 
freezer  and  puts  it  In  the  oven,  without  It 
cracking,  does  she  realize  that  the  product 
was  developed  for  nose  cones  to  take  them 
from  the  tremendous  cold  of  outer  spac* 
through  the  searing  heat  of  reentry  and  then 
to  a  splashdown  in  the  temperate  water?  Of 
course  she  doesn't — she  just  thinks,  "What 
a  nice  new  product  It  is."  And  does  she  real- 
ize that  when  she  fries  eggs  in  her  nice 
Teflon-lined  frying  pan,  being  careful  not  to 
scratch  It,  that  this  product  was  devised  for 
sealing  gaskets  In  the  Titan  mlssUe?  Of 
course  she  doednt.  And  she  doesn't  know  also 
that  the  next  development  of  the  same  prod- 
uct was  in  remolding  the  eardrums  In  sur- 
gery; that  people  who  were  completely  deaf 
have  had  their  hearing  restored  by  a  complete 
remodeling  of  the  inner  ear;  that  this  was 
done  with  plastic  teflon,  which  Is  not  re- 
jected by  the  human  body. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  doesn't  know  yet  about 
the  new  silicone  ijalnts,  the  siUcone-based 
paints,  developed  to  coat  aerospace  equip- 
ment which  are  coming  onto  the  market. 
They  are  still  expensive  but  they  are  avail- 
able and  they  will  absolutely  revolutionize 
the  paint  industry. 

How  many  times  have  you  bought  a  beau- 
tiful new  refrigerator,  new  washing  machine, 
or  a  dryer,  and  they  worked  perfectly  in  the 
store;  perhaps  a  television  set,  and  it  was 
working  beautifully  and  the  color  was  mag- 
nificent, and  you  brought  it  home  in  the 
back  of  an  open  truck,  dumped  it  in  your 
living  room,  and  of  course,  needless  to  say. 
It's  fairly  delicate  equipment,  and  It  didn't 
work.  That's  going  to  be  past  because  In  a 
very  short  time  all  equipment  Is  going  to 
be  produced  with  an  air  pocket  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  this  air  pocket  will  be  filled  from 
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the  back  end  of  a  normal  vacuum  cleaner 
and  the  stuff  will  ride  In  on  a  cushion  of 
air;  it  will  go  Into  the  truck  on  a  cushion 
of  air,  come  off  on  a  cushion  of  air,  It  will 
be  placed,  and  then  the  air  will  be  let  out. 
And  this  is  a  means  which  is  used  today 
for  moving  mlaallee  around.  Tou  cant  have 
delicate  equipment  traveling  across  the  Ala- 
bama countryside  or  Florida  countryside  with 
Its  rocks  and  bumpia — the  air  cushion  Is  the 
answer. 

Are  any  of  you  from  the  farm  country? 
Well,  I  am  originally  and  I've  had  my  equip- 
ment stuck  In  the  mud  many  a  time  and 
have  had  to  get  out  and  push.  The  aero- 
space Industry  has  revolutionized  the  wheel 
with  a  type  of  plastic  wheel  which  gives  and 
flows  with  the  travel,  like  something  out  of 
a  Dall  painting.  These  new  wheels  will  soon 
be  available  for  tractors  and  go  into  produc- 
tion. I  read  that  they  were  on  the  lunar 
crawler  but  fortunately  I  showed  It  to  some- 
one ahead  of  time  and  he  said,  "Oh  dear,  no 
dear,  not  the  lunar  crawler. "  So  I  still  have 
to  find  out  exactly  what  It  is  used  on  and 
I  think  it's  lunar  equipment,  not  the  crawler 
Itself. 

In  the  National  Geographic  magazine  in 
the  October  Issue,  there  was  a  statement 
that  I  liked  very  much.  They  said,  telling  the 
story  of  the  floods  In  the  midwest,  "Not  since 
Noah  has  man  had  such  authoritative  warn- 
ing of  high  waters  to  come."  And  I  like  that. 
The  satellites  watched  the  snow  buildup,  pho- 
tography and  meteorological  service  offered 
by  the  weather  satellites.  And  In  this  the 
warning  given  to  these  areas  of  the  mid- 
west last  year  resulted  In  no  deaths  at  all. 
The  Btatellitee  watched  the  snow  buildup, 
photographed,  and  sent  the  results  back  to 
computers  which  actually  computed  the 
damage  to  come.  And  as  I  said  no  deaths, 
compared  to  many  deaths  in  previous  years 
with  similar  floods.  l>ecause  they  knew  when 
they  were  coming  and  they  were  able  to 
prepare  against  them. 

The  communication  satellites  are  going  to 
open  up  the  world.  They  end  the  ages  of 
Isolation  for  many  people  and  hopefully  the 
dawiUng  of  the  age  of  instant  communica- 
tions to  produce  world  peace.  Pope  Paul 
has  said  that  development  Is  the  new  name 
for  peace.  Communications  satellites  have  a 
role  too  In  safety.  Did  you  have  any  prob- 
lem getting  here  from  your  home  city.  If  you 
are  from  out  of  town?  Did  you  have  prob- 
lems on  the  highway,  delay  In  your  plane 
taking  off  the  ground;  perhaps  you  did  and 
the  answer  lies  in  oommunlcation  satellites. 
Because  In  time  to  come,  pilots  will  be  able 
to  radio  through  a  communications  satellite 
to  the  airport  when  they  are  hundreds  of 
miles  away  and  not  Just  when  they  are  com- 
ing Into  the  approaches  as  they  have  to  do 
today.  This  will  create  safer  and  better  land- 
ing equipment  and  definitely  better  condi- 
tions for  those  who  fly. 

When  I  came  to  America  close  to  20  years 
ago.  and  I  wanted  to  place  a  telephone  call  to 
Europe,  I  booked  my  call  and  I  sat  by  the 
telephone  and  waited  untU  It  came  throiigh. 
And  Heaven  help  me  if  I  wasn't  on  the  phone 
when  It  came  through  because  I  would  have 
lost  my  turn.  Nowadays  If  I  want  to  make 
such  a  call,  I  make  It  as  easily  as  If  I  were 
calling  New  York  or  California.  That's  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  our  communica- 
tions age.  It's  not  Just  for  personal  calls  that 
Is  Important;  It's  Important  for  business,  for 
Industry,  for  science,  for  medicine,  and  for 
world  peace  Just  as  much. 

Satellites  are  also  used  for  solving  prob- 
lems. As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  the  tuna 
In  California.  They  knew  that  warm  silted 
water  flowed  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  and  It  was 
also  known  that  tuna  live  In  clear  water  but 
swim  Into  the  silted  water  to  feed.  But  they 
were  not  quite  sure  where  the  shrimp  were 
in  the  silted  water  and  the  tuna  were  swim- 
ming after.  Aerial  photographs  from  satel- 


lites outlined  the  silted  areas  which  couldn't 
be  seen  from  above.  Fishermen  went  into 
those  areas  and  the  catches  have  Increased 
tremendously.  Now  this  was  great  for  the 
fishermen  but  hard  on  the  tuna. 

Manufacturers  are  excited  about  the  pos- 
slbiUty  of  making  things  In  the  weightless 
environment  of  the  space  station.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Average  Citizen  fully  believes  that 
the  Rtissian  beginnings  of  a  space  platform 
were  in  the  nature  of  some  Buck  Rogers 
science  fantasy  exploit;  they  were  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  are  the  beginnings  of  the  set- 
ting up  of  space  platforms.  The  Idea  to  in- 
dustry of  making  perfect  ball  bearings,  per- 
fect optical  Instriunents,  the  use  of  totally 
clean  environment  these  are  things  which 
fascinate  them.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  Dr. 
Paine  speak  on  this  very  subject  with  tre- 
mendous animation;  the  Idea  of  being  able  to 
manufacture  under  these  conditions  Is  very 
very  close  to  his  heart. 

Manned  observations  from  outer  spstce  will 
offer  major  earthquake  forecasts,  weather 
forecasts  two  weeks  In  advance,  precise 
gaging  of  agriculture  Inventory  (this  Is  the 
counting  of  diseased  trees  and  things  of 
this  nature),  global  navigation  and  full 
traffic  systems  for  ships  at  sea.  and  do  away 
with  the  radio  on  ships.  They  radio  and  then 
they  drift  another  hundred  miles  l>efore  any- 
one gets  there  and  it's  hard  to  find  them. 
This  way  they  would  be  precisely  pinpointed. 
And  so,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  feel  as 
you  should  feel,  that  America  is  getting  more 
than  Its  money's  worth.  This  Investment  pays 
dividends  In  national  well-being  and  In 
security.  If  we  heed  history's  lesson,  we  can 
learn  that  the  nations  that  had  ambition  to 
develop  their  techniques  were  world  leaders 
as  long  as  they  kept  looking  outward.  When 
countries  began  to  turn  Inward  to  their  own 
problems,  they  let  their  technology  slip. 
And  these  empires  toppled.  We  can't  even 
grasp  the  practical  results  of  the  expansion 
of  knowledge.  If  you  will  recall,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  developed  mathematics  as  an 
abstract  Intellectual  exercise  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  could  come,  and  today  we 
have  an  entire  mechanical  civilization 
founded  on  their  mathematical  theories — 
the  same  mathematical  theories  of  Archime- 
des and  of  Euclid. 

Who  can  dare  to  say  that  this  is  a  waste 
of  time  or  money  to  learn  about  the  uni- 
verse? The  expansion  of  knowledge  Is  the 
main  product;  the  spinoffs  are  the  benefits 
to  justify  the  expense.  Those  well-meaning 
humanitarians  who  would  sacrifice  the  space 
program  for  social  Justice  on  earth  should 
be  reminded  over  and  over  that  it  takes  more 
than  good  intentions  to  bring  about  social 
reform.  It's  the  hard  cost,  as  the  American 
taxpayer  knows;  It  takes  money,  more  and 
more  dollars.  And  tax  dollars  In  this  coun- 
try come  from  one  source— gainfully  employ- 
ed American  workers. 

It  Isn't  generally  known  how  many  com- 
panies up  and  down  the  United  SUtes  are 
involved  in  the  space  program.  For  example, 
there's  a  Uny  little  factory  In  a  barn,  grow- 
ing crystals,  which  is  jmt  as  much  a  part 
of  the  space  program  as  the  giant  aircraft 
oompanies  of  California.  And  the  pubUc 
doesn't  know  this.  Many  employees  don't 
even  know  that  their  own  companies  are  In- 
volved in  the  space  race.  I  use  the  word  race 
because  It  Is  a  race;  there's  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact.  How  many  workers  at  Ford, 
the  automobile  part  of  Ford,  know  that  Ford 
Ifl  part  of  the  space  program.  How  many  of 
Chrysler's  automobile  workers  know  that 
Chrysler  Is  part  of  the  space  program.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  not  too  many. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  space  program 
money  has  been  spent  in  the  United  States. 
And  93  percent  of  that  went  to  private  in- 
dustry. This  Is  the  message  that  I  want  you 
to  take  back  and  tell  America,  Including  the 
poverty  stricken,  that  employment  and  se- 
curity and  progress  lie  with  the  space  pro- 


gram. That  space  technology  has  forced  the 
development  of  new  devises,  new  materials, 
and  new  methods,  because  the  space  pro- 
gram forces  the  demand  for  the  never-done- 
befores. 

I  said  before,  "You  better  believe  It."  Do 
you?  Please  take  It  home  with  you  for  this  Is 
the  age  of  the  70's,  the  space  age  Is  the  age 
of  the  70's,  and  communication  is  going  to 
be  the  by-word.  As  we  reach  out  into  the  vast 
distances  of  space  we  create  a  greater  ability 
to  do  things  here  on  earth.  We  are  creating 
a  competence  which  Is  essential  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  lead  the  world  In  human  dignity 
and  in  human  wealth.  Please  help  us,  for 
it's  with  yoxxr  ability  that  we  could  all  euc- 

Nearly  3.000  products,  space  technology  In- 
novations, have  come  out  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

(Prom  the  Orlando   (Fla.)   Sentinel.  May  3, 

1970] 

Spacx  Rbskabch  Hxlps  Aix 

EnrroB:  The  lady  who  wrote  from  Daytona 
Beach,  "Why  won't  our  government  spend 
Just  as  much  money  on  cancer  research  as 
It  has  on  space  research?"  has  not  heard  the 
latest  news. 

The  head  of  NASA's  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter. Clarence  Cone  Jr.,  has  made  some  Im- 
portant discoveries  concerning  the  effect*  of 
radiation  on  abnormal  cell  division  such  as 
cancer.  These  discoveries,  indlcatiog  the  con- 
nection between  the  electrical  voltage  on  the 
surface  tissue  of  cells  and  the  two  pathologi- 
cal features  of  cancer — uncontrolled  growth 
of  cells  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  In  the 
body — may  be  the  great  breakthrough  nec- 
essary In  the  development  of  a  cvire  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease. 

This  discovery  is  a  by-product  of  NASA's 
research  on  the  effect  of  radiation  In  the  VaI^ 
Allen  Belt  In  outer  space  on  human  beings. 
To  all  who  question  the  value  of  money  spent 
on  space  research,  this  discovery  would  not 
have  been  made  If  NASA  had  not  been  con- 
ducting research  to  determine  the  safety  of 
astronauts  In  space  exposed  to  radiation  from 
the  Van  Allen  Belt. 

If  a  cancer  cure  comes  from  this.  It  will 
still  be  only  one  of  many  thousands  of  bene- 
fit* already  being  enjoyed  by  humanity  as  a 
result  of  space  research.  There  are  other  tre- 
mendous "spin-offs"  already  In  use  in  medi- 
cine, m  domestic  use  and  In  industry. 

If  clubs  and  organizations  wish  to  know 
more  about  this  subject,  please  call  my  office 
at  the  Cape  Kennedy  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 632-1411,  and  the  space  education 
committee  will  endeavor  to  have  a  speaker 
available  for  you. 

RtTTH  E.  OrujR. 

MKRRm  Island. 


COST  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 

<Mr.  PE3>PER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  liT.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  increasing  cost 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  es- 
pecially the  manner  in  which  these  high 
costs  affect  the  recipients  of  medicare. 
While  there  are  some  doctors,  sis  there 
are  some  in  every  profession,  who  sacri- 
fice their  principles  to  greed,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  faithfully  observe  the 
ethics  of  that  profession  and  serve  their 
patients,  whether  private  or  under  some 
public  program,  faithfully. 

■We  all  realize  that  one  of  the  chal- 
lenging problems  facing  the  country  to- 
day is  to  find  a  way  by  which  rising  medl- 
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cal  costs  can  be  reduced  or  properly 
met.  The  high  cost  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  today  is,  without  attaching  fault 
to  anyone,  having  the  effect  of  denying 
proper  health  care  to  millions  of  our 
fellow  countrymen. 

The  Florida  Medical  Association  has 
prepared  a  position  paper  on  the  cost  of 
medical  care  and  medicare  which  goes 
into  this  important  subject  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  medical  profession  and. 
I  believe,  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues aind  to  my  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  this  pa^ition 
paper  in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 
Position  Papek  on  Cost  or  Medical  Cars  and 

MzDic.tRK  Florida    Mzdical   Association 

Trust  Is  a  vital  element  In  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  a  necessary  adjunct  to  success- 
ful '.herapy  Trust  Is  a  relationship  '.vlth 
patients  held  firm  by  confidence  In  the 
physicians  abilities,  honor  and  character  In 
an  environment  of  cordial  relations.  The 
physician  who  is  unable  to  inspire  trust  on 
the  part  of  his  patient  only  rarely  Is  able  to 
help  that  patient. 

Innuendoes  of  wTongdoing  destroy  trtist. 
If  the  present  program  of  vilifying  the  entire 
profession  of  medicine  continues,  leading 
people  to  believe  their  individual  physician 
Is  not  to  be  trusted,  the  misguided  efforts 
of  a  few  people  will  destroy  not  only  the 
profession's  reputation  but  also  good  medical 
care. 

On  the  basis  of  the  small  number  of  proven 
cases.  It  appears  Inconceivable  that  the  en- 
tire profession  of  medicine  could  be  suspected 
of  overcharging,  even  fraud  and  other  abuses, 
in  connection  with  publicly  supported  med- 
ical and  health  care  programs.  Yet,  suspicion 
has  been  allowed  to  spread  in  a  manner 
which  condemns  many  for  the  misdeeds  of  a 
few.  Physicians  are  said  to  be  reaping  rich 
rewards  for  administering  care  to  older  peo- 
ple— their  patients  who  have  felt  pride,  since 
advent  of  the  programs,  in  being  able  to  pay 
their  way  as  far  as  their  doctors  weie  con- 
cerned. 

COSTS  and  thk  phtsician's  incoms 

The  cost  of  medical  care,  provided  only  by 
physicians,  has  been  confused  with  total 
health  care  and  the  claim  made  that  physi- 
cians caused  Increases  In  the  cost  of  the 
Medicare  program  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  In  Florida  13  ^r  of  the  Medicare  dollar 
goes  to  the  doctor:  the  remainder  pays  for 
hospitalization,  dentists"  services,  fees  and 
salaries  for  technologists.  prescfrTptlons.  nurs- 
ing homes  and  government  health  proj^ts. 
In  the  three  years  since  beginning  of  the 
program,  the  physicians'  fees  Increased  21  5 
per  cent  For  all  practical  purposes,  a  freeze 
has  been  in  effect  for  fees  under  Medicare  for 
more  than  a  year. 

The  monetary  rewards  of  practice  can  sel- 
dom make  the  physician  a  wealthy  man. 
Out  of  each  dollar  he  earns.  20  cents  go  for 
taxes.  5  cents  for  rent.  15  cents  for  office  as- 
sistants. 5  cents  for  supplies  and  equipment 
and  17  cents  for  miscellaneous  necessities. 
Only  38  cents  remains;  no  more  than  for 
others  engaged  In  the  professions  requiring 
similar  expenses  who  devote  a  like  number 
of  hours  each  day  to  their  vocations. 

FEW    PHYSICIANS    8TJSP«CT 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  physicians 
are  honest  and  •tralghtforward  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  the  medical  and 
health  programs  work  for  their  patients 
benefit.  In  Florida  this  encompasses  a  little 
more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  6.654  licensed 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  Members  of  few  pro- 
fessions have  had  their  daily  activities  sub- 
jected to  closer  scrutiny  within  the  past  few 
Biontbs.  and  It  Is  a  source  of  pride  that  the 


practice  procedures  for  less  than  3  per 
cent  have  come  under  review  for  even  pos- 
sible misuse  of  the  Medicare  program. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  has  stated:  "Medicare  pays  about  30 
million  doctors'  bills  and  13  million  blUa 
from  Institutional  providers  of  services  each 
year.  It  Is  clear  from  our  investigations  that 
the  number  of  attempts  at  fraud  or  abuse  Is 
relatively  very  small."  The  profession  de- 
plores these  isolated  Instances  of  miscon- 
duct and  pledges  Itself  to  take  every  vigorous 
action  within  Its  power  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  existence  of  government  programs  Is 
not  to  blame  for  this  dishonesty.  Ethical 
physicians  do  not  defraud  patients:  yet  tbey, 
who  form  the  core  of  the  profession,  have 
never  maintained  that  all  are  above  re- 
proach. In  organized  medicine,  there  always 
have  been  a  few  who  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
their  colleagues:  those  outside  the  medical 
society's  Jurisdiction  eventually  face  the  ap- 
propriate legal  authorities. 

Since  early  in  1968  when  accusations  began 
coming  from  SSA,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation requested  the  names  of  those  phy- 
sicians suspected  of  abusing  the  program. 
The  requests  were  refused.  Previously,  lead- 
ers In  government,  at  the  policy-making 
level,  had  indicated  that  cooperation  between 
persons  resp>onslble  for  Implementing  the 
publicly-flnanced  programs  and  physicians 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  programs 
workable.  Yet,  official  actions  have  shown 
this  statement  to  be  unfounded.  The  present 
ethical  powers  vested  In  medical  organiza- 
tions arc  sufficient  for  adequate  investigation 
of  these  physicians  and  their  methods  of 
practice,  and  subsequent  discipline.  If  war- 
ranted. 

EFTECTIVE,    POSITIVE    ACTION 

The  entire  profession  has  been  drawn  Into 
the  present  controversy  due  to  the  manner 
In  which  a  few  misdeeds  were  exposed.  At 
the  same  time.  It  Is  admitted  that  "The  key 
to  making  the  present  system  workable  and 
acceptable  Is  the  physician  and  his  medical 
socletv."" 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  staff  report 
continues  in  the  introduction  of  its  report. 
"Medicare  and  Medicaid — Problems  and 
Issues,  and  Alternatives:"  "We  are  persuaded 
that  at  this  point  In  time  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  Its  agents  have  the  capacity  for 
effective  audit  to  assure  that  a  given  physi- 
cian functions  respon.slbly  In  dealing  with 
the  publicly  financed  programs. 

""While  there  Is  growing  awareness  among 
many  physicians  of  the  need  for  the  profes- 
sion to  effectively  police  and  discipline  itself, 
performance  ha?  been  .'potty  and  Isolated  so 
far.  Prompt  action  Is  necessary  by  organized 
medicine  (and  other  health  care  professions) 
to  do  what  is  required  with  respect  to  moni- 
toring care  provicied  and  charges  made  for 
the  care.  In  the  absence  of  such  construc- 
tive effort,  we  fear  that  virtually  Insur- 
mountable pressures  will  develop  for  alter- 
native control  procedures  which  may  be  ar- 
bitrary, rigid  and  Insensitive  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  both  the  patient  and  his  phy- 
sician." 

The  Committee  Is  suggesting  an  action 
wnich  already  has  been  taken  by  organized 
medicine  in  Florida.  The  scarcely  concealed 
threat  contained  in  the  statement  has  not 
been  clarified. 

Medical  Peer  Utilization  Review  Commit- 
tees have  been  established  at  county  and 
state  levels  to  deal  with  these  problems  as 
they  arise.  The  county  medical  societies  were 
tu-ged  to  appoint  or  designate  an  existing 
committee  to  serve  In  this  capacity  at  the 
local  level  since  only  physicians  practicing 
In  the  community  can  provide  adequate  peer 
review. 

Questionable  matters  regarding  the  Indi- 
vidual physician "s  practice  patterns  are  care- 
fully screened  by  a  state  utilization  com- 
mittee of  physician*  In  private  practice  be- 


fore referral  by  the  Florida  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  the  county  committee.  "The  local  group 
reviews  the  profile  and  practice  patterns  and 
makes  specific  recommendations. 

The  most  effective  mediation  Is  that  be- 
tween patient  and  physician,  and  this  has 
been  fostered  and  encouraged.  When  this 
negotiation  faUs,  the  patient  has  recourse 
In  the  mediation  committees  which  have  ex- 
isted at  county  and  state  levels  for  more  than 
three  decades.  Self-appraisal  of  professional 
activities  In  hospitals  has  long  been  an  es- 
tablished procedure  through  audit  commit- 
tees of  the  medical  staff  of  each  hospital.  This 
has  helped  Insure  the  delivery  of  the  highest 
type  of  medical  care  to  all  patients. 

CONCLUDING  BEMASKS 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  data,  doc- 
uments and  public  statements  arising  from 
recent  events  In  the  controversy  regarding 
overcharging  by  physiClana  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  indiscretion  of  a  few  Is  being 
laid  deliberately  at  the  feet  of  the  entire 
profession.  At  a  time  then  when  his  honesty 
and  good  faith  are  being  challenged,  the  task 
of  the  Individual  physician  is  to  maintain 
his  reputation  for  providing  the  best  medi- 
cal care  at  fees  that  are  fair  to  his  patients. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  MUST  REC- 
OGNIZE ISRAELS  NEED  FOR  AIR- 
CRAFT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  again  an  opportunity  to  face 
the  realities  of  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  heed  the  urgings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  allowing 
Israel  to  purchase  the  mihtar>'  equip- 
ment, including  Phantom  and  Skyhawk 
Jets,  she  may  need  to  deter  aggression, 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
face  of  increased  Soviet  intervention, 
and  to  assure  peace  in  the  Middle  East — 
all  of  which  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  here  re- 
cently, Israel  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  warned  that  the  requested  addi- 
tional aircraft  are  "physically  essential 
to  our  security — not  just  in  a  symbolic 
sense."  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
repeatedly  called  for  resuming  sales  to 
Israel  of  aircraft  and  defens?  equipment 
but  our  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Even  the  confirmed  reports  of  Soviet 
pilots  in  Egypt  have  not  seemed  to  less- 
en the  unbending  line  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted  toward  L<;rael.  After  sev- 
eral days  of  talks.  Mr.  Eban  went  home 
with  UtUe  to  cheer  beleaguered  Israel. 

A  strong  Israel  Ls  the  only  deterrent 
to  full-scale  war.  If  the  President  is  not 
prepared  for  the  eventuality  that  will 
ensue  if  he  continues  his  present  policy, 
if  he  is  not  prepared  for  another  war  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  this  time  with 
Soviet  involvement  and  perhaps  with  a 
different  outcome,  then  he  must  reassess 
this  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  can  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  military  buildup  of 
the  Arab  countries,  the  increased  Soviet 
intervention,  and  the  continued  hostili- 
ties of  the  Palestine  guerrillas.  He  can- 
not ignore  a  schoolbus  full  of  massacred 
children  or  a  bomb  in  a  marketplace.  He 
cannot  ignore  our  most  stanch  friend 
and  ally.  The  time  has  come  when  be 
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must,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  allow 
Israel  to  purchase  the  military  equip- 
ment necessary  for  her  survival — now, 
before  it  is  too  late. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CUT  OFF  ECONOMIC 
AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COUNTRIES  PRODUCING  ILLEGAL 
NARCOTICS 

•  Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 
time now  I  have  been  strongly  advocating 
that  the  Federal  Government  face  the 
agonizing  facts  that  narcotic  addiction 
has  become  a  national  epidemic  and  that 
strong  measures  are  needed  if  this  epi- 
demic is  to  be  abated. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  the  narcotic  problem  is  to 
attack  the  problem  at  its  source  by  drying 
up  the  supply  of  illegal  narcotics  entering 
the  United  States  from  abroad. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  proposal 
which  has  been  long  overdue.  For  many 
years  our  Government,  mostly  through 
our  State  Department  and  through  in- 
ternational organizations,  has  been  at- 
tempting to  persuade  foreign  govern- 
ments to  curb  the  illegal  growing  of 
opium  poppies  and  the  illegal  production 
of  heroin,  morphine,  and  cocaine.  The 
little  prepress  that  has  been  made  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing increase  in  the  flow  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States.  In  mj"  Judgment,  hu- 
manitarian appeals  for  the  cooperation 
of  foreign  governments  simply  do  not 
sufQce.  It  has  become  necessary  for  us, 
instead,  to  impose  meaningful  economic 
sanctions  on  governments  that  do  not 
cooperate. 

Under  the  bUl  which  I  am  introducing, 
the  President  is  directed  to  suspend  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  any 
coimtry  which  fails  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  the  ingredients  of  such 
drugs  as  heroin,  morphine,  and  cocaine 
produced  in  that  country  from  entering 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  we  are  now  providing 
millions  of  dollars  of  assistance  to  for- 
eign governments.  Countries  which  re- 
ceive this  assistance  should  not  be 
permitted  to  allow  illegal  narcotics  pro- 
duction to  grow  unchecked.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
aid  when,  in  return  for  American  dollars, 
foreign  narcotics  producers  reap  vast 
profits  by  preying  on  America's  youth. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  examples 
Involves  the  illegal  growing  of  opium 
poppies  in  Turkey.  About  80  percent  of 
all  the  heroin  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  is  made  from  opium  grown  in  Tur- 
key, where  farmers  have  been  cultivating 
poppy  fields  for  hundreds  of  years.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  information,  the  il- 
legal supply  of  opium  is  so  plentiful  in 
Turkey  that  the  amount  necessary  to 
produce  a  kilo  of  heroin  can  be  purchased 
for  about  $350.  The  price  to  narcotic  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  purchasing  1 
kilo  of  heroin  is  about  $225,000. 


The  only  way  in  which  we  will  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  is 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which 
will  impose  sanctions  and  which  will 
have  teeth.  The  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  provide  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27,  1970.  I  in- 
troduced another  proposal  which  will 
also  contribute  to  curbing  the  narcotic 
epidemic.  That  bill,  H.R.  17269,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 
permits  Public  Health  authorities  to  ini- 
tiate the  medical  commitment  of  any 
person  known  to  be  a  narcotic  addict.  It 
also  gives  the  President  broad  powers  to 
utilize  any  facility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem. Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  commence 
hearings  on  this  proposal  on  June  17, 
1970. 

Each  of  these  proposals  is  part  of  a 
three-pronged  attack  on  the  narcotic 
problem.  First,  by  using  Public  Health 
authorities  to  remove  addicts  from  the 
streets,  we  can  dry  up  the  demand  for 
narcotics.  Second,  by  placing  the  con- 
trol of  the  addict  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  health  officials,  we  can  free  law- 
enforcement  officials  to  concentrate  on 
cracking  down  on  the  narcotic  pusher. 
Tliird.  by  cutting  off  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  countries  which  do  not 
control  the  illegal  production  of  narcot- 
ics, we  can  reduce  the  supply  of  narcotics 
entering  the  United  States. 

I  believe  each  of  these  steps  are  im- 
perative and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  these 
proposals  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

HOW  RELEVANT  IS  THE  UIJ.? 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N. 
Organization  will  celebrate  its  25th 
birthday  this  year  and  many  iieople  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  Organization,  its  ac- 
complishments and  its  prospects  for  the 
future. 

A  very  thoughtful  editorial  on  this 
subject  entitled  "How  'Relevant'  Is  the 
U.N.?"  appeai-ed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Life 
magazine  and  I  would  like  to  place  it  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

I  should  like  to  twld  that  the  need  for 
reviewing  the  operations  of  the  U  Ji.  sys- 
tem and  for  making  some  bsisic  decisions 
regarding  future  U.S.  participation  In 
the  U2J..  is  most  pressing. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
U.N.  system  has  grown  tremendously 
and  has  accomplished  many  things.  At 
the  same  time,  the  weaknesses  of  its 
present  structure  have  become  high- 
lighted. In  a  report  filed  with  the  House 
after  our  service  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  24th  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Congressman  J. 
Irving  Whalley  and  I  have  attempted  to 
identify  some  of  the  U.N.'s  shortcomings 
and  to  suggest  the  direction  of  possible 
reforms. 

Entitled  "To  Save  Succeeding  (jener- 


ations,"  our  report,  House  Report  91-837, 
91st  Congress.  2d  session,  has  been  made 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  be- 
ginning on  February  18  of  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  of 
New  Jersey,  undertook  a  thorough  re- 
view of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

During  the  first  set  of  hearings,  which 
have  been  published  already — 25th  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations,  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements, 
1970 — the  subcommittee  received  testi- 
mony from  a  distinguished  group  of  wit- 
nesses which  included  all  of  the  live  past 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  U.N.  as  well  as 
well  as  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost, 
who  is  presently  serving  In  that  position. 

The  thoughtful  appraisals  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  past  activities  and  Its 
possible  role  in  the  future,  provided  by 
those  witnesses  deserve  careful  study 
from  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  (^ganizatlons 
and  Movements  is  continuing  the  hear- 
ings and  has  invited  interested  private 
individuals  and  organizations  to  present 
their  views. 

The  Life  editorial  follows: 

It's  hard  now  to  recall  the  high  hopes  that 
attended  the  United  Nation's  birth  In  San 
PYancIsco  25  years  ago  next  month.  The  U.N. 
economic  and  social  agencies  plod  earnestly 
through  their  good  works,  the  Assembly  suf- 
fers the  annual  fall  rites  of  the  East  River 
Debating  Society,  the  Security  CoimcU  and 
Secretary-General  await  i>eacekeeplng  sum- 
monses that  somehow  never  come.  Has  the 
UJf .  lost  its  relevance,  has  It  no  better  future 
than  that?  "The  sUver  JubUee  Is  a  good  time 
to  assess  the  U.N.'s  first  quarter-century  and 
what  the  prospects  are  for  its  second  one. 

Too  much  was  always  expected  of  It.  Per- 
haps the  "One  World"  mood  of  the  1945  San 
Francisco  Conference — which  the  New  York 
Post  actually  described  as  "the  most  Im- 
portant human  gathering  since  the  Last 
Supper" — was  beady  enough  to  create  the 
lUusion  that  p>eace  and  Justice  under  inter- 
national law  was  an  ideal  whose  time  had 
come.  It  wasn't,  and  still  lsn"t.  National  self- 
interest  Is  still  the  common  denominator  of 
international  politics,  and  real  power  resides 
where  it  always  has — with  the  governments 
and  military  forces  of  great  powers. 

There  are  Important  things  wrong  with 
the  U.N.,  more  than  merely  disappointed 
hopes;  nonetheless,  its  accomplishments  and 
assets  at  the  end  of  25  years  are  impressive 
Indeed.  The  organization  has  directly 
touched  the  lives  of  millions,  bringing  them 
everything  from  literacy  and  decent  health 
to  political  Independence — and  even,  in  a 
half  dozen  or  more  Instances,  peace.  Though 
It  can"t  be  proved  that  the  U.N.  has  pre- 
vented any  wars.  It  did  have  a  central  role 
In  shortening  some,  and  In  heading  off  some 
potential  big-power  confrontations.  The 
U.N.  acts  as  a  decompression  chamber  fcH' 
major  disputes,  provides  face-saving  neu- 
trality for  settlements  of  minor  ones  and 
maintains  the  most  frequently  used  site  for 
Inconspicuous,  high-level  negotiation  In  the 
history  of  diplomacy. 

Even  those  hortatory  General  Assembly  de- 
bates have  introduced  a  new  element  of  ac- 
countability in  the  world.  True,  justice  may 
sometimes  suffer  because  dictatorships  are 
less  responsive  to  suasion  than  democracies. 
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But  the  U.N.  "forum  of  world  opinion"  has 
Influeuced  what  nearly  all  nations  say  and — 
who  knows? — ameliorated  at  least  some  of 
wnai  they  do.  Pe.'hiips  the  most  Impressive 
example  of  that  has  been  the  U.N.'s  support- 
ing role  in  the  largely  peaceful  and  surpris- 
ingly swift  transformation  of  one  third  of 
the  earth's  population  from  cclonial  subjec- 
tion to  legal  Independence.  Because  there  is 
a  VS..  new  nations  have  felt  able  to  Join 
the  international  community  without  Join- 
ing (or  getting  swallowed  by)  the  big-power 
blocs. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.N  has  been  bufTeted 
by  asserted  crises,  its  triumphs  have  grown 
fewer  and  farther  between.  Partly,  this  Is 
because  the  most  publicized  conflicts  of  the 
day  seem  beyond  the  U.N.'s  reach.  Cambodia 
is  the  latest  example.  In  Indochina  and 
Czechoslovakia,  we've  been  grimly  reminded 
that  the  U.N.  cannot  act  In  major  conflicts 
unless  the  major  powers  want  It  to:  In  Nlge- 
rla-Blafra,  that  member  governments  are 
more  dedicated  to  "national  sovereignty" 
than  to  human  rights.  (The  Jews  and  Arabs, 
of  course,  seem  beyond  anyone's  reach.) 

But  there  Is  another  source  of  malaise — 
wlth'n  the  UN.  The  organization  has  iiot  yet 
come  to  grips  with  fundament.^l  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade — the  proliferation 
of  relatively  weak  new  nations  and  the  fad- 
ing of  the  cc!d  war  Most  reform  proposals 
for  the  U.N  .5  second  quarier-cencury  are 
not  even  effectively  addressed  to  these  key 
problems. 

One  frequent  proposal  Is  that  the  U.N.  In- 
volve Itself  In  "relevant"  new  International 
concerns  such  as  space  exploration  and  pol- 
lution control.  But  the  U.N.  is  not  an  Ideal 
vehicle  for  either  of  these  complex  and  ex- 
pensive tasks,  where  International  coopera- 
tion 13  Ukely  to  be  most  fruitful  among  na- 
tions with  sophisticated  capacities  In  the 
fields  concerned. 

Some  Western  diplomats  believe  tliat  the 
U.N.'s  most  urgent  problem  Is  to  anticipate 
an  expected  "flood"  of  membership  applica- 
tions from  50  or  so  new  or  soon-to-be-lnde- 
pendent.  Third  World  minlstates  like  Nauru 
(pop  6,000 »  and  Pltcalm  Island  (pop.  92). 
To  make  the  U.N.  more  responsive  to  the 
realities  of  power  in  the  world,  it  is  argued, 
a  system  of  weighted  voting  must  be  intro- 
duced, or  new  nations  with  populations  of 
under  one  million  must  be  excluded  from 
voting  membership  altogether. 

This  Is  a  highly  unpromising  Idea  for  re- 
form. Many  cf  the  new  Lilliputian  states  are 
expected  to  seek  nonvoting  association  with 
the  UN.  But  there  already  are  17  members 
with  populations  under  one  million  and  a 
solid  Afro-Asian  Assembly  majority.  Since 
the  principle  of  universality  of  membership 
IS  on  the  v;hole  a  good  one,  the  U  N.  should 
be  finding  ways  to  get  into  the  organization 
such  divided  but  Important  nonmember 
states  as  Germany,  Korea  and  "Vietnam — to 
say  nothing  of  mainland  China. 

The  real  "new-member  problem,"  we  sus- 
pect, has  less  to  do  with  size  than  with  older 
members'  impatience  with  the  ascendancy  in 
the  U.N.  of  Afro- Asian  states — whatever  their 
size.  But  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  a 
General  A-ssembly  where  Dahomey  theoreti- 
cally has  the  same  standing  as  the  United 
States.  The  West  should  highly  value  rather 
than  resent  an  international  organization 
which  manages  to  educate  (however  abra- 
sively) old  and  new  nations  to  each  other's 
ways,  and  which  tries  to  grapple  (however 
falterlngly)  with  such  potentially  explosive 
Third  World  grievances  as  white  racism  In 
southern  Africa  or  international  trade  imbal- 
ances. 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  U.N.'s  expanded 
membership  is  that  the  U.N.  has  not  accom- 
modated institutionally  to  the  sheer  number 
of  new  members.  As  Canadian  External  Af- 
fairs Minister  Mitchell  Sharp  suggests,  the 
UJ*.  Is  m  danger  of  "drowning  In  a  sea  of 
words"    In    1968    the   organization    and    Its 


agencies  held  2.580  meetings  In  New  York  and 
4.137  abroad  It  printed  739.507.676  pages  of 
documents  and  speeches  There  are  simply 
so  many  committees  with  so  many  members 
presenting  so  much  business  that  even  the 
largest  nations  have  difficulty  consistently 
providing  competent,  responsible  represen- 
tation. The  number,  size  and  life  span  of 
U.N.  committees  has  to  be  cut  down,  need- 
less meetings  weeded  out.  and  streamlined 
procedures  and  perhaps  new  ground  rules 
set  to  curb  speechifying. 

Only  by  such  measure*  can  the  U.N.  begin 
to  take  advantage  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
trend  to  relatively  low  profiles  among  the  big 
powers.  For  example.  President  Nixon  re- 
cenUy  endorsed  a  White  House  study  recom- 
mending that  most  aid  be  channeled  abroad 
through  multilateral  organizations.  But  the 
U.N.  development  system,  through  rapid 
growth  and  administrative  neglect,  has  be- 
come a  tangled,  monstrous  nonsystem.  It 
groups  30  politically  competlUve  governing 
bo«u-d8  which  lack  any  eflecUve  coordination, 
agreed  priorities  or  sound  evaluaUon  proce- 
dures, and  90  client  states  scrambling  to 
commandeer  easy  credit  for  often  Imprudent 
prestige  projects.  The  U.S.  and  other  donor 
nations  simply  will  not  be  willing  to  channel 
more  funds  through  the  U.N.  until  this 
snakeplt  of  a  development  system  Is  cleaned 
out. 

A  new  Initiative  Is  also  needed  to  establish 
peacekeeping  machinery  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  military  units  (25,000  troops  have 
been  suggested)  should  come  from  white  and 
nonwhlte  "middle  powers"  experienced  and 
trusted  as  U.N.  peacekeepers.  These  naUons— 
not  the  big  powers — should  have  the  major 
responsibility  for  planning  and  tactical  com- 
mand of  the  force. 

With  big-power  agreement — and  there  are 
signs  the  U.S.  and  Russia  seek  accommoda- 
tion in  a  number  of  areas — a  small  Initial 
U.N.  standby  force  In  the  next  year  is  attain- 
able. It  would  be  a  worthwhile  Improvement 
for  a  world  organization  which,  liabilities 
notwithstanding,  has  proved  Itself  consist- 
ently useful— and  occasionally  vital— In  Its 
first  25  years,  and  Is  well  worth  sticking  with 
and  strengthening  now. 


THE  24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  people  of  Italy  celebrate  the  24th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  their  Re- 
public. Today  they  can  look  back  on  24 
vears  of  unbroken  progress  and  accom- 
plishment. Today  they  can  look  forward 
to  a  future  filled  with  promise. 

On  June  2.  1946,  the  Italian  people 
went  to  the  polls  and  voted  out  of  exist- 
ence the  bankrupt  Fascist  regime  which 
had  led  the  country  astray  on  the  road 
to  war  and  devastation.  The  war-weary 
Italiaiis  yearned  for  a  new  beginning,  and 
on  that  day  they  expressed  their  faith  in 
parliamentary  democracy  as  the  form 
of  government  best  suited  to  lead  Italy 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  peace,  and 
prosperity. 

The  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Italian  Republic  In  the  enusing  24  years 
have  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
Italian  people  made  the  right  choice. 
What  had  been  in  1946  a  backward,  main- 
ly agricultural  country  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  world's  leading 
industrial  nations  with  the  highest 
growth  rate  outside  Japan  over  the  past 


decade.  Fiat  is  one  of  Europe's  largest 
automobile  producers;  the  Italian  elec- 
tric appliance  industry  has  outdistanced 
all  its  European  rivals;  Italy  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market;  booming 
exports  give  Italy  a  comfortable  trade 
surplus;  the  lira  Is  so  strong  that  the 
Crovemment  is  under  some  pressure  from 
abroad  to  revalue  the  currency  upward; 
and  the  economy  is  headed  toward  a  7- 
percent  growth  rate  this  year. 

But  the  transformation  from  a  basi- 
cally agricultural  country  to  a  largely  in- 
dustrial nation  has  not  been  easy.  The 
flight  from  farm  to  factory  and  from  the 
impoverished  South  to  the  bustling  North 
has  taken  place  much  faster  than  ex- 
pected. The  result  has  been  high  unem- 
ployment in  the  South  and  a  housing 
shortage  in  the  North— but  great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  close  the  gaps. 

The  Cast  per  il  Mezzogiorno,  or  Fund 
for  the  South,  was  established  18  years 
ago  to  help  remedy  the  disequilibrium 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
aid  in  the  billions  has  already  been 
poured  into  the  region  to  help  finance 
public  works  and  agrarian  reform,  estab- 
lish new  industries,  and  create  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  the  results  already 
are  impressive. 

Italian  vitality  and  ingenuity  have  not 
been  confined  to  economic  development 
and  political  reform.  The  postwar  era 
was  also  a  new  beginning  for  the  arts. 
The  literary  contributions  of  Ignazio  81- 
lone,  Cesare  Pavese,  Salvatore  Quasi- 
modo, Carlo  Levi,  to  name  only  a  few 
writers,  have  been  acclaimed  around  the 
world.  In  the  field  of  music,  such  lumin- 
aries as  Lulgi  Dallapiccola.  Luciano 
Berio.  Goffrado  Tetrassi,  and  Luigl  Nono 
immediately  come  to  mind.  Additionally, 
Italian  movies  have  merited  many  prizes 
at  international  film  festivals — and  Rome 
and  Florence  rival  Paris  in  the  fashion 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  since  the  birth 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  but  through  the 
centuries,  Italy  has  maintained  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  a  magnificent 
culture.  The  contributions  of  the  Roman 
Etapire,  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the 
Risorgimento  have  received  worldwide 
recognition. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  given  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  contributions  of  the  Italians 
by  designating  Columbus  Day  a  national 
legal  holiday;  by  placing  a  marble  bust 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol  of  Constantino  Bru- 
midi,  the  great  Italian  artist  who  la- 
bored for  more  than  a  quarter  century  to 
beautify  our  Capitol  Building;  and  by 
the  decision  to  name  the  nuclear  accel- 
erator at  Weston,  111.,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  one  of  the  greatest 
physicists  of  our  times  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  first  self-sustaining  nuclear 
chain  reaction  ever  to  take  place. 

This  special  recognition  of  Italian  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  world 
culture  which  has  been  extended  by  our 
Congress  has  Indeed  enhanced  the  genu- 
ine feelings  of  affection  and  friendship 
that  the  j)eople  of  America  have  for  the 
people  of  Italy.  I  know  that  this  friend- 
ship shall  continue  to  flourish,  said  today 
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I  want  to  congratulate  His  Excellency. 
Egidio  Ortona,  the  Ambassador  of  Italy 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  part  he  has 
played  in  perpetuating  the  friendship 
which  exists  between  Italy  and  America. 
On  this  anniversary  celebration,  I  com- 
mend the  Italian  people  and  their  out- 
standing leaders  for  the  imparalleled 
record  of  achievements  they  have  com- 
piled during  the  24-year  existence  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy.  I  want  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  the  people  of  that  great 
Republic,  as  well  as  to  the  Italian-Ameri- 
cans in  my  own  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  and  throughout 
America  who  are  joining  in  celebration 
of  this  occasion.  May  the  Republic  of 
Italy  continue  to  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  years  ahead. 


FIGHTING  POLLUTION- 
VIEWS 


-TWO 


I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  improve  the  environment  is  one  sub- 
ject on  whicli  there  is  general  agreement 
in  these  times  of  controversy.  Most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  administration's 
proposals  but  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  the  pro- 
grams of  two  States  which  have  not 
wailid  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  ad- 
ministration antipollution  plans.  These 
are  California  and  New  York,  the  Na- 
tion's most  populous  States. 

I  submit  for  your  examination  and 
study,  two  articles  from  the  June  1  issue 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee's weekly  newsletter.  The  first  is 
by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California 
and  the  second  is  by  Gov,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  of  New  York. 

The  articles  follow: 
Caijpornia's  Environmental  Program 
(By  Ronald  Reagan,  Governor  of  California) 

Among  the  several  domestic  challenges 
facing  America  in  the  19708  Is  the  urgent 
need  for  environmental  protection.  Although 
it  has  taken  decades  to  reach  the  present 
crisis  point,  we  do  not  have  that  long  to 
act.  The  time  for  decisions  Is  now. 

We  are  making  those  decisions  In  Califor- 
nia. 

We  have  enacted  the  strictest  water  and 
air  pollution  controls  In  the  Nation.  Last 
year,  we  adopted  a  pioneering  program  to 
control  pollution  from  Jet  aircraft.  We  are 
putting  Into  effect  noise  controls.  California 
was  ahesul  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
starting  to  phase  out  the  use  of  DDT  and 
in  enacting  tighter  regulations  on  all  po- 
tentially harmful  pesticides. 

The  California  Environmental  Quality 
Study  Council  is  looking  Into  every  aspect 
of  environmental  control. 

Our  automobile  emission  standards  are 
now  the  toughest  In  the  Nation  and  they 
already  are  scheduled  to  be  even  stricter. 

Earlier  this  year  we  asked  all  auto  manu- 
factures and  oil  companies  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  producing  lead-free  gasoline 
and  modification  of  engines  to  use  it.  They 
responded  In  the  affirmative. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  with 
steam  and  electric-powered  vehicles,  and 
with  modification  of  the  Internal  combustion 
engine.  We  plan,  on  a  gradual,  program  ba- 
sis, to  convert  the  State-owned  fleet  of  28.500 
vehicles  to  a  dual-fuel  system  using  smog- 
less  compressed  natural  gas. 


We  are  moving  this  year  on  programs  to 
control  stationary  sources  of  air  pwUutlon 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  updating  our  smog  laws, 
California  last  year  completed  a  compre- 
hensive Water  Quality  Control  Act  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  called  the  "strongest 
State  water-pollution  control  bill  In  U.S. 
history." 

This  bipartisan  program,  the  first  major 
revision  of  our  State  water-quality  laws 
In  20  years,  provides  for  fines  up  to  f6,000 
a  day  for  violations.  Improves  enforcement 
procedures  and  requires  violators  to  pay 
clean-up  costs. 

San  Francisco,  for  example.  Is  just  now 
working  to  provide  adequate  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  its  sewage.  Action  by  the  city 
followed  a  crack-down  on  offenders  under 
provisions  of  our  new  State  regulatory  pro- 
.  gram. 

In  addition  to  the  pollution  threat,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  one  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful natural  harbors,  has  been  in  danger  uf 
being  slowly  swallowed  up  by  land-fill  proj- 
ects around  Its  declining  shoreline.  Last 
year,  with  strong  bipartisan  support.  Cali- 
fornia completed  action  on  legislation  to 
protect  the  Bay  from  such  a  fate. 

The  bulldozer  mentality  of  the  past  Is  a 
luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford.  It  may  cost 
more  to  reroute  a  highway  around  a  grove 
of  beautiful  trees,  but  we  must  begin  con- 
sidering this  extra  expense  a  necessary  part 
of  the  over-all  cost. 

We  have  formed  an  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  to  insure  policy  coordination 
throughout  the  executive  branch. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  strengthen- 
ing the  State's  conservation  education  pro- 
gram. Beginning  with  first  g^'ade,  all  stu- 
dents in  California  schools  receive  Instruc- 
tion In  man's  relations  to  his  htiman  and 
natural  environment. 

Currently,  we  are  establishing  a  unified 
solid-waste  planning  and  regulation  pro- 
gram. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  learn 
to  "recycle"  what  we  discard. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  achieve 
closer  coordination  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  on  matters  of 
such  urgent  public  concern  as  pollution 
controls.  Government,  working  closely  with 
the  private  sector,  can  win  the  battle  to 
protect  and  preserve  America's  environment. 
We  are  doing  Just  this  In  California. 


New  York  State's  Entisonmental  Program 

(By  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Governor  of 

New  York) 

In  New  York  State,  we  have  been  fighting — 
and  winning — the  battle  to  save  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  Pure  Waters  program  I  proposed  five 
years  ago  has  provided  the  enforcement  pow- 
ers, research  and  State  aid  for  sewage-treat- 
ment construction  that  is  achieving  dramatic 
results.  Today,  117  sewage  projects  are  buUt 
and  operating,  83  are  under  construction,  139 
are  nearlng  building  stages.  Also,  every  major 
polluter  Is  under  an  enforcement  timetable. 

Key  to  this  water  clean-up  program  has 
been  a  $1  billion  pure- waters  bond  issue  that 
provides  30  percent  State  aid  and  prefinances 
up  to  30-percent  Federal  aid  for  comnyinl- 
tles.  The  single  biggest  problem  has  been  the 
lagging  i>ace  of  Federal  aid,  which  promises 
up  to  55  percent  of  costs  but  has  delivered 
only  7  percent  because  Federal  appropria- 
tions have  not  matched  anywhere  near  what 
(Congress  has  authorized.  This  year,  I  have 
asked  our  State  legislature  to  approve  a  $750 
million  first-Instance  appropriation  so  that 
the  State's  pace-setting  program  may  con- 
tinue without  any  delay  because  of  the  lag 
in  Federal  funds. 

A  clean-air  program  I  launched  In  1966  has 
also  had  momentous  impact.  We  have  been 
the  first  State  to  create  an  air  zoning  system 
spelling  out  standards  for  air  purity;  adopted 
no-nonsense    enforcement    powers    and    set 


cleanup  deadlines  for  Industry,  power  utili- 
ties, communities,  and  open  burning  sources. 
Industries  can  qualify  for  tax  incentives  for 
building  approved  alr-poUutlon  control  sys- 
tems. 

Disease-spreading  open  dumps  were  out- 
lawed early  In  the  '60b,  and  a  program  to  get 
communities  to  use  the  sanitary-landfill 
method  Instead  has  resulted  In  significant 
Improvements.  We  also  have  meaningful  pro- 
grams to  rescue  wetlands,  make  wiser  use  of 
flood  plain  areas  and  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  areas  of  our  State. 

This  year,  I  am  proposing  legislation  to 
provide  State  aid  to  help  communities  plan 
and  design  sanitary  landfills,  train  landfill 
personnel,  operate  solid- waste  demonstration 
projects,  control  the  tise  of  pesticides  and 
curb  exploitation  of  endangered  wildlife 
species.  We  have  also  moved  to  curb  thermal 
pollution  of  water  from  power  plants  and  set 
up  measures  to  ensure  citizens  a  voice  In  the 
selection  of  future  power-plant  sites. 

I  am  convinced  that.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  environment  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life,  a  more  Integrated  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problem  is  required  by  gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  I  have  submitted  a 
major  proposal  this  year  to  bring  together  all 
our  State's  existing  environmental  control 
programs  into  a  new  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation.  This  agency  would  also 
have  important  new  responsibilities  to  de- 
velop an  over-all  environmental  plan.  Iden- 
tify emerging  problems  and  deal  with  them 
promptly  and  foster  research  In  ecology  and 
the  recycling  of  wastes.  Environmental  qual- 
ity standards  would  be  set  by  an  Interagency 
State  Board.  A  Council  of  Environmental  Ad- 
visers from  outside  State  government  would 
weigh  priorities,  review  policy  and  make 
recommendations  to  me. 

These  measures  represent  a  bold  new  com- 
mitment by  New  York  State  to  preserve  our 
environment.  The  programs  we  began  In  the 
1960s  to  clean  up  water,  air  and  land  are 
putting  an  end  to  the  era  of  permissible 
pollution.  But  something  more  Is  required 
for  the  1970s  and  beyond.  Prom  now  on,  we 
must  become  managers  of  the  environment, 
learning  to  mediate  the  requirement  for  a 
livable  environment  with  the  continuing 
need  for  human  progress  and  economic 
growth. 

This  can — In  fact  must  be — the  turn- 
around decade  for  our  environment.  At  stake 
is  a  livable  world  for  everyone — city  dweller, 
suburbanite  and  rural  Inhabitant. 


I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  include  in  my 
remarks  an  inspiring  column,  "I'm  Proud 
To  Be  An  American,"  written  by  Mrs. 
Mara  Murphy,  of  the  Dorchester  section 
of  Boston,  that  appeared  in  the  May  28, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Dorchester  Argus- 
Citizen  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  bom  In  Italy  prior 
to  World  War  n,  and  when  she  was  14 
years  old,  in  1946 — her  maiden  name 
Mara  Granchi — came  to  the  United 
States  with  other  members  of  her  fam- 
ily. What  an  example  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  America  this  Italian-bom  lady 
sets  for  all  Americans  to  follow. 

Her  views,  as  expressed  in  her  won- 
derful colimm  should  be  carried  as  wide- 
ly as  possible.  The  press  of  this  country 
should  reprint  her  inspiring  column.  Will 
they? 

The  column  follows: 
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I'M  PaouD  To  Be  An  Amhucan! 
(By  Mrs.  Maxa  Murphy  ) 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been 
dragged  through  the  streets,  used  lor 
patches  on  pants,  burned,  and  lowered  at 
haUmast  to  the  demands  of  so-ctlled  peace- 
ful demonstratcw^  amidst  pretty  speeches 
full  of  great  promises  This  Is  the  in-thlng 
for  these  demonstrators  who  say  that  the 
flag  is  a  worthless  piece  of  cloth,  and  many 
of  whom  I  have  heard  admit  they  do  not 
tnow  or  are  unaware  who  their  leaders  are. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  congratiilates  them 
and  encourages  them  to  go  on  doing  their 
"thing  ■  This  has  Infuriated  me  to  the  point 
I  can  no  longer  keep  silent. 

I  have  seen  demonstrations  and  p>eaceful 
marches.  I  have  heard  pretty  speeches  full 
of  great  promises,  and  I.  too.  dldnt  tnow 
who  the  leaders  were.  I  saw  the  results  of  such 
speeches  and  promisee.  They  turned  brother 
agairut  brother,  children  against  parents. 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  and  caused  In- 
describable destruction.  And  when  the 
speeches  and  promises  had  accomplished 
their  well-planned  purpose,  the  leaders 
emerged  triumphant,  and  I  knew  then  who 
they  were. 

I  know  only  too  well  what  war  Is.  I've 
known  hunger  and  thirst.  I've  felt  the  bitter 
coid.  and  went  many  days  and  nights  with- 
out sleep.  I've  seen  the  dead  men  on  the 
battle  fields,  I  know  what  they  look  like,  I've 
known  how  the  enemy  acts  and  learned  to 
recognize  It;  I've  seen  the  enemy's  tactics 
and  the  remnants  of  war. 

I  heard.  I  saw,  I  learned  as  a  child,  and 
the  horror  of  that  time  Is  burned  deep  In 
my  memories  which  I  chose  to  set  aside. 

But  there  are  other  memories  which  I 
c^.06e  to  proudly  think  of  very  often.  Mem- 
ories like  the  flrst  act  of  kindness  shown 
towards  me  in  a  long  time,  the  first  decent 
meal  In  many  months,  the  shelter  against 
the  cold  where  I  slept  for  the  flrst  time  In 
days,  and  finally  the  freedom  which  I  now 
have  and  hold  dear. 

The  American  servicemen  gave  me  suU  this 
while  the  flag  of  the  United  States  waved 
high  above  our  heads,  and  I  knew  then  who 
my  friends  w^ere.  I  saw  the  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  compassion  toward  an  alien  creature,  of 
welcome  to  the  tired  and  hungry,  and  of 
shelter  to  the  homeless. 

When  I  see  Old  Glory,  I  think  of  thoee 
days,  of  the  founders  and  settlers  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  many  battles  they  fought  In  the 
name  of  freedom  in  which  they  carried  the 
flag,  and  in  which  they  died  to  preserve  that 
freedom.  I  think  of  the  great  legacy  they  left 
behuid  for  generations  to  come.  I  think  of 
the  men  who  died  to  give  me  my  freedom  and 
I  cry  Inside,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
terribly  proud  of  them  for  they  were  truly 
courageous.  They,  too,  carried  Old  Glory — 
a  sight  to  be  remembered  and  honored  to  the 
end  of  time. 

May  I  always  be  worthy  of  their  unselfish 
sacrifice  and  the  legacy  they  left  behind  for 
me  and  mine  to  Inherit  And  may  I  always 
be  free  to  proudly  salute  The  Flag  of  The 
United  States  as  a  tribute  to  all  the  men  who 
died  to  preserve  my  freedom 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American.  I'm  proud 
iOf  my  flag,  and  I'm  wide  awake.  Are  you? 


THE  CRISIS  OF  CONFIDENCE 

'Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked 
and  was  eiven  pennisslon  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  thl.":  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.'* 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  some  amusement 
that  I  read  that  the  Democratic  national 
chairman  !«  tTing  to  blame  the  Republi- 
can Party  for  the  "crisis  of  confidence" 
in  .America.  If  there  is  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence abroad  in  this  land  today  It  is 


because  successive  Democratic  admin- 
istrations over  the  last  35  years  have  de- 
luded the  American  people  into  thinking 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  all  the 
answers  to  all  our  problems.  This  ap- 
proach has  not  only  generated  more 
problems  than  it  has  solved,  but  has 
raised  false  expectations  among  the  peo- 
ple and  discouraged  them  from  tackling 
these  problems  on  their  own.  But  more 
tragically,  it  has  shaken  public  confi- 
dence in  our  institutions. 

Tlie  Democrats  should  realize  by  now 
that  they  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
the  se^'enties  using  the  tired  tactics  of 
the  thirties.  If  there  Is  one  thing  we 
should  have  learned  from  this  sad  ex- 
periment, it  is  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  alone  can 
do.  And  if  we  are  to  make  our  system 
work  effectively  and  responsively,  we 
must  decentralize  and  revitalize  our 
Federal  structure.  That  is  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  New  Federalism  is  all  about. 
Unfortunately,  the  Democrats  are  not 
taking  the  New  Federalism  seriously. 
Instead,  they  are  still  trying  to  handle 
the  entire  problem-solving  burden  at  the 
top.  They  should  recognize  that  any  top- 
heavy  structure  is  in  a  very  precarious 
position  and  that  its  weight  must  be  re- 
distributed if  it  is  to  remain  stable.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  government. 

I,  therefore,  challenge  this  Democratic 
Congress  to  give  top  priority  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  share  Federal 
rtvenues  with  t*»e  States  and  munici- 
palities. This  is  an  essential  first  step  in 
decentralization,  and  it  must  be  taken 
now. 

TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  NOISE 
ABATEMENT  DE'VICES 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  noise  is  an 
environmental  pollutant  comparable  to 
air  and  water  pollution,  yet  the  United 
States  has  no  general  antinoise  legisla- 
tion. Surveys  indicate  that  the  rush  into 
the  age  of  technology  has  raised  the 
average  noise  level  by  a  decible  each  year 
over  the  past  25  years. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  a  recent  study 
which  shows  three  out  of  every  10  Amer- 
icans suffer  some  form  of  emotional  in- 
stability and  noise  is  proving  a  serious 
contributing  factor. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  noise  pollution, 
the  forgotten  member  of  the  environ- 
mental triumvirate.  My  bill  provides  that 
any  taxpayer  would  be  allowed  at  his 
election  to  amortize  any  certified  noise 
control  facility  or  equipment  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  over  a  period  of  60  months. 
As  indicated,  the  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion deduction  would  be  available  only 
with  respect  to  a  noise  control  facility 
which  is  certified  by  the  appropriate 
authorities.  Normally,  it  would  take  15 
years  for  such  amortization. 

The  authors  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  recognized  the  serious  challenges 
posed  by  environmental  pollution,  and 
provided  a  5-year  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion for  pollution  control  facilities.  My 


bill  would  amend  section  169  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  provide  private 
Industry  with  the  same  incentive  to  de- 
velop and  install  antinoise  equipment. 

Preventing  noise  is  far  better  than 
blocking  it  out,  which  means  that  quiet 
operation  of  any  product  or  machine 
must  be  an  important  feature.  A  start 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  a 
Bethlehem  Steel  Coitd.  noise-control  en- 
gineer, who  has  developed  a  steel  gar- 
bage can  that  makes  a  thud  instead  of 
a  clang  when  it  is  dropped.  There  are 
even  quiet  piledrivers  that  work  by  hum- 
ming vibration  rather  than  by  the  bang- 
ing of  a  steam  hammer.  There  are  now 
on  the  drawing  boards  designs  for  quiet 
jet  engine."^,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  quieter 
powermowers,  but  these  will  probably 
not  be  marketed  mitil  the  public  de- 
mands them. 

It  costs  much  less  to  reduce  the  deci- 
bels in  the  early  stages  of  design  than 
it  does  once  a  machine  is  built.  A  prime 
example  is  the  jet  engine.  No  attempts 
were  made  to  deal  with  the  noise  prob- 
lem created  by  these  machines  until  the 
1960's.  when  the  noise  of  jets  overhead 
became  so  unbearable  that  many  ix?ople 
began  to  take  their  complaints  to  court. 
Engine  makers  responded  by  adding 
noise  suppressors,  but  these  reduced  the 
thrust  of  the  engines  so  much  that  pilots 
had  to  add  power  to  compensate  and  this 
brought  the  noise  level  back  to  what  it 
would  have  been  anyway.  It  is  probable 
that  more  adequate  silencers  could  have 
been  developed  had  the  engineers  worked 
on  the  problem  in  the  early  days  cf  jet 
engine  development.  I  believe  my  pro- 
posal will  be  an  enormous  incentive  to 
airlines  to  install  quieter  jet  engines 
much  quicker. 

'Virtually  all  manmade  noise,  whatever 
its  source,  can  be  suppressed.  'While  some 
major  problems,  such  as  insulating  mul- 
tiunit  dwellings  and  the  roar  of  subways, 
would  cost  large  sums  of  money  to  cor- 
rect, many  of  the  most  irritating  noises 
could  be  reduced  at  negligible  cost.  The 
screech  of  truck  tires  on  pavement,  for 
example,  can  be  reduced  at  no  extra  cost 
of  efiBciency  loss  by  redesigning  the 
tread,  and  a  quiet  home  lawnmower  costs 
only  about  $15  more  than  the  usual  ear- 
jarring  model.  Some  other  examples  of 
added  costs;  a  garbage  truck  $2,400 — on 
top  of  an  original  cost  of  $15,600 — a  small 
air  compressor  $500  over  the  initial  cost 
of  $5,300;  and  on  most  machinery,  an 
additional  5  percent  atop  the  original 
cost.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  relatively 
small  loss  in  efficiency  caused  by  anti- 
noise modifications. 

The  expense  becomes  even  less  for- 
midable when  measured  against  the  sav- 
ings from  noise  suppression.  The  'World 
Health  Organization  estimates  tliat  in- 
dustrial noise  alone  costs  the  United 
States  today  more  than  $4  billion  an- 
nually— in  accidents,  absenteenlsm,  in- 
efficiency, and  compensation  claims.  The 
human  costs  of  sleepless  nights,  family 
squabbles,  and  mental  illness  are  beyond 
measure,  but  they  surely  must  be  enor- 
mous. 

Society's  noisemakers  are  predomi- 
nantly privately  owned  machines  and 
plants,  and  in  effect,  private  industry  is 
being  asked  to  make  an  investment 
which  is  a  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 


general  public.  Moreover,  quite  often  it 
costs  relatively  more  to  deal  with  the 
noise  problem  in  the  case  of  an  existing 
plant  or  machine  than  to  design  a  new 
one  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  level 
of  noise.  Moreover,  expenditures  for 
noise  control  equipment  generally  do  not 
result  in  any  increase  in  the  profitability 
of  a  product. 

Aside  from  the  financial  aspects  of 
noise  pollution  and  its  control,  the  medi- 
cal aspects  are  equally  as  alarming. 
Clinical  evidence  has  established  con- 
clusively that  excessive  exposure  to  noise 
constricts  the  arteries,  increases  the 
heartbeat,  and  dilates  the  pupils  of  the 
eye.  One  recent  French  study  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  noise  is  the  cause  of 
70  percent  of  the  neuroses  in  the  Paris 
area,  and  surely  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  not  dissimilar.  John  M.  Handley.  a 
New  York  authority  on  industrial  acous- 
tics, recently  wrote: 

Symptoms  of  hypertension,  vertigo,  hal- 
lucination, paranoia  and,  on  occasion,  sui- 
cidal and  homicidal  Impulses,  have  been 
blamed  on  excessive  noise  .  .  .  Noise  pollu- 
tion may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
incidence  of  heart  disease  and  mental  Ill- 
ness Is  so  high  In  the  United  States. 

Other  authorities  have  suggested  that 
noise  may  be  related  to  stomach  ulcers, 
allergies,  enuresis,  spinal  meningitis,  ex- 
cessive cholesterol  in  the  arteries,  indi- 
gestion, loss  of  equilibrium,  and  impaired 
vision. 

Death  by  deafness  is  no  joke  and  the 
most  effective  approach  to  governmental 
action  lies  in  Federal  regulation.  At  the 
same  time.  State  and  local  governmental 
action  against  noise,  as  well  as  support 
from  enlightened  citizens,  could  go  a 
long  way  in  reducing  the  problem,  and 
perhaps  in  setting  a  trend  as  Chicago 
and  Memphis  have  in  their  noise  ordi- 
nances. 

My  bill  provides  the  needed  incentive 
to  encourage  private  industry  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  noise  pollution.  The 
need  for  broader  and  more  effective 
noise  control  standards  remains.  The 
amortization  deduction  provided  by  my 
bill,  however,  should  be  a  useful  com- 
ponent of  the  Nation's  total  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  environmental 
noise.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  tune 
in  on  this  problem  and  suppwrt  passage 
of  this  urgently  needed  legislation. 

A  copy  of  my  bill  follows ; 

H.R.  1788i 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  to  allow  an  amortization  deduction  for 

noise  abatement  devices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 169  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of 
1954  (relating  to  amortization  of  pollution 
control  facilities)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"certified  pollution  control  facility"  wherever 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"certified  ptollutlon  or  noise  control  facility  or 
equipment". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  such  section  (de- 
fining certified  pollution  or  noise  control 
facility  or  equipment)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  "a  new  Identifiable  treatment  fa- 
cility" the  following:  "either  certified 
noise  control  facility  or  equipment  or  a  certi- 
fied pollution  control  faciUty.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'certified  pollu- 
tion control  facility'  means". 


(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■•(5)  Certified  noise  control  faclUty  or 
equipment.  The  term  'certified  noise  control 
facility  or  equipment'  means  noise  control 
equipment  or  a  noise  control  facility  which 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or.  In  the  case  of  air- 
craft or  equipment  affiliated  thereto,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator)  as  meeting  ad- 
visory standards  prescribed  by  him  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Such  advisory  stand- 
ards shall  be  prescribed  and  from  time  to 
time  revised  by  regulation,  and  shall  limit 
noise  emissions  to  medically  accepted  levels. 
The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  this  paragraph  shall  contain  rules 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yettfs  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1969. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  Tuesday,  June  2,  1970, 
on  account  of  ofificial  business. 

Mr.  Patten  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
tlie  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  Jime  3.  1970, 
through  June  8.  1970,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BtTRLisoN  of  Missouri)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  for  60  minutes, 
June  10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  4,  1970,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Blanton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bdrke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  'Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  'Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  DERWiN^i^in  five  Instances. 

(The  foUowmf^  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PucmsKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Obey  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Hf BERT. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fickle  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoDiNO  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AKD  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titlgs,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
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HK  11628  An  act  to  transfer  from  the 
Vrchit<ct  cf  the  Capitol  to  the  Ubrarlan  of 
Congress  the  authority  to  purchase  office 
equipment  and  furniture  for  the  Library  of 
Congress;    and 

H  J  Res.  1069.  Joint  resolution  ext«ndlng 
for  4  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  . 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  3339  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  fix  the  subscription  price  of  the 
dally  Congressional  RrcoaD.  i 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tlrnt 
that  committee  did  on  June  1.  1970.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  tiUes : 

H-B  4813.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
US  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13316.  To  Improve  and  clarify  certain 
laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordmgly 
lat  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.^  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

EXECLTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

■2098.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  on  proposed 
U  S  participation  In  a  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment BanK  iH.  Doc.  No.  91-344) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  .     ,  .      .. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  noUficatlon  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
Uin  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  Reserve  subsequent 
to  June  30.  1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  Increases  In  the  au- 
thorized capital  stock  and  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2101.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Bxislnese  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  for  May  1970.  on  the  Administra- 
tion's Implementation  of  section  301  of  title 
in  of  Public  Law  91-151;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2102.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 


applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  April  30,  1970,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  23,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Manchester  Harbor.  Mass..  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  5,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2104.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  3.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Ogdensburg  Harbor.  N.Y..  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  13.  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop)er 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  GIBBONS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  US,.  16745.  A  bill  to  exempt  shrimp 
vessels  from  the  duty  imposed  on  repairs 
made  to.  and  repair  parts  and  equipments 
purchased  for.  tX.S.  vessels  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1136).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  tJnlon. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  2499.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
Academies  of  the  military  departments,  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1137).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  20.  1968  (Public  Law  90-502).  to 
provide  relief  to  certain  former  officers  of  the 
Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy;  without  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1138).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  16298.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  703 
(bi  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  In 
hostile  fire  areas  (Rept.  No.  91-1139).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  15112.  A  bill  to  repeal  several  obso- 
lete sections  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  208  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code;  vrtthout  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1140).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  16732.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
meml)er8  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
appointments  as  officers  shall  not  receive  less 
than  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  they 
were  previously  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
enlisted  status  (Rept.  No.  91-1141).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.   17869.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  on  the  Northwest  River. 
Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.   17870.   A   bin   to  provide  for  orderly 
tade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BtrrrON: 
H.R.  17871.  A  bin  to  establish  a  senior  citi- 
zens  skill   and   talent    utilization   program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.R.  17872.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration    as    income,    for   the    purpose 
of    determining    eligibility    for    pension,    all 
payments  of  any  kind  or  from  any  source, 
Including  salary,  retirement  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  Income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HJi.  17873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  In  order  to  establish  Federal  policy 
concerning  the  selection  of  firms  and  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  architectural,  engineering. 
and  related  services  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  17874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation, over  a  10-year  period,  of  the  manda- 
tory oil  Import  control  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  17875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  and 
Income   limitations   relating  to  payment   of 
pension   and   parents'   dependency   and   In- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  17876.  A  bill   to  Increase  the  availa- 
bility of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  xirgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  17877.   A   bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.   17878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  exempt   from  In- 
come tax  the  first  $1,000  of  Interest  on  de- 
posits of  Individuals  In  savings  and  loan  and 
mutual   savings   Institutions;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Brasco.  and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 
H.R.  17879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy by  requiring  the  designation  of  certain 
water  and  submerged  land  areas  where  the 
dep)06ltlng  of  certain  waste  materials  will  be 
permitted,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  with  resi>ect  to  such  deposits,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
SuLLrvAN,  Mr.  Rcrsa.  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Gonzalxz.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Brasco.  and  Mr.  Har- 
BINOTON) : 

HJt.  17880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  17881.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  re- 
move statutory  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
.22  calibre  ammunition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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BV  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H  R.  17382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  noise  abatement  devices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  17883.  A  blU  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  econonrilc  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  in  such 
country  from  entering  the  United  States  un- 
lawfully; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  .  ^   ^, 

By   Mr.  ROTH    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

COUCKLIN)  : 

HR  17884.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a  space- 
available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR  17885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  230(1) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
HR  17886.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely   on   the   Inland   rivers   and 
waterways;   to  the  Committee   en  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  17887.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1682 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  define 
"established  charge"  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting veterans'  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances for  correspondence  courses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  17888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and    rehabUltatlon;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.R.   17389.   A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  scissors  and  shears;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF    (for    himself.    Mrs. 

Hansen    cf    Washington,    and    Mr. 

Button) : 

HJi.  17890.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 

any  nuclear  weapon  In  Southeast  Asia  unless 

Congress    first    approves    such    use;    to   the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Cowceb.  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.   CHAPPiXL,  Mr.   Derwinski.  Mr. 
Cleveland.   Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   Wn.- 
LiAMS.  and  Mr.  Collier)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  652.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality 
and   territorial   integrity   of   Cambodia   and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
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United  Nations;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H  Con.  Res.  653.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutral- 
ity and  territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia  and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H    Con    Res.   654.   Concvirrent  resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect    to   the   establishment   of   a   United 
Nations  international  supervisory  force  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  cease-fire  in 
Indochina  to  aid  efforts  toward  a  poUUcal 
solution  of  current  hostilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  Con.  Res.  655.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United  States  should  sen  Israel  Jet  aircraft 
necessary  for  Israel's  defense;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Reh)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Osbald  R. 
Ford.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brwkley.  Mr.  Burks  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  BtTTTON.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr. 
Fraser.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
Mr  Hanlet.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.  Res.  1052.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mac- 
Grigor.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Meeds.  Mr.  Mzskill.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr. 
PoDELL.  Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheukb.  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Wydleb,  and  Mr.  Wt- 

MAN)  : 

H  Res.  1053.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yat- 
BON.  Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Rees.  and  Mr.  Ryan): 
H.  Res.  1054.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.  Res.  1055.  Resolution  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  UrUon  to  withdraw  Its  pilots  and  mis- 
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slle  technicians  from  countries  In  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    OBEY    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Symington)  : 
H.    Res.    1056.    Resolution    to    reestablish 
congressional  responsibility  In  the  determi- 
nation of  U.S.   policy  In   Indochina;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.  Res.  1057.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  growing  threat 
posed  by  Soviet  pilots  and  technicians  in  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  1058.  Resolution  urging  the  with- 
drawal of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle 
East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HR.    17891.   A   blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Becerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
UM.  17892.  A  bin  for  the  lellef  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  17893.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Thomas,  his  wife,  Vaslllke  Thomas,  and  their 
minor    children.    Georgia   Thomas.    Andreas 
Thomas.  Mary  Thomas,  and  Bobby  Thomas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXI, 
396.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  flood  control  projects  on  the  San 
Joaquln-Klngs  River  Interstream  Group, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
Euid  referred  as  follows : 

501.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  ot  the 
Association  for  Grand  Jury  Action.  Inc., 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

602.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Cotincll, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to  amending  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  include  the 
Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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THE  CAMBODIAN  SITUATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FXOHIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  remarks  I  made  recently  on 
the  Cambodian  situation,  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Preshjent  and  Cambodia 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged 
In  debate  here  In  the  Senate  on  the  so- 
called  Church-Cooper  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  historians  In  years  to  come  will  look 
upon  this  debate,  and  the  vote  here  In  the 
Senate  upon  this  matter,  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  debates  and  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant decisions  to  come  before  this  body 
In  the  long  history  of  this  Republic. 

Why  Is  this  matter  of  such  grave  Impor- 
tance to  this  Nation?  Because  It  Involves 
the  fundamental  constitutional  war  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Presidency  as  well  as  what  role 
should  be  played  by  the  Congress  In  general 
and  the  Senate  In  particular  during  wartime. 
The  words  here  said  and  the  vote  here  taken 
are  also  of  tremendous  significance  because 


It  wlU  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  war 
effort,  favorably  or  unfavorably.  It  has  be- 
come the  longest  war  In  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
controversial.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
unpopular.  It  has  laecome  one  of  the  most 
expensive.  Not  only  has  it  aroused  great 
controversy  at  home,  but  It  has  precipitated 
similar  division  of  opinion  abroad. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution.  Is  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation. 

In  World  War  n,  it  was  President  Roosevelt 
who  -iltlmately  had  to  make  the  decision  to 
land  troops  in  North  Africa  and  then  In 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  then  on  the  beaches  In 
Normandy.  It  was  he  who  made  the  decision 
to  begin  the  war  In  the  South  Pacific  on 
the  Island  of  Guadalcanal,  to  make  the  at- 
attack  on  Iwo  Jlma,  Salpan.  and  Okinawa. 
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It  was  President  Truman  who  made  the 
decision  to  drop  the  bomb  on  Japan. 

Under  the  Constitution,  and  according  to 
the  way  that  government  was  devised  in  this 
Nation  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  one  man 
and  only  one  Is  the  boss  during  wartime  and 
that  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Truman  so  aptly  put  It.  speaking  ot 
h!s  desk  in  the  White  House,  the  buck  stops 
here.  The  President  can  pass  it  to  no  cue. 

The  buck  was  passed  on  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  to  President  Nixon  a  year  ago  last 
January  upon  his  Inauguration  as  the  37th 
President  of  the  United  State-.  The  heavy 
commltmen:  In  Vietnam  which  was  begun 
by  President  Kennedy  and  broadened  by 
President  Johnson  into  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  wars,  became  the  biggest  problem  of 
the  Ni.xon  administration.  I  do  not  put  It 
this  way  in  any  attempt  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  Southeast  Asia  now  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
predecessors.  Mr.  Nixon  ran  for  the  Presi- 
dency well  knowing  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  Inauguration  he  would  have  a  tiger 
by  the  tall  which  would  be  solely  his  to 
tame  and  cage. 

Nor  did  he  duck  his  responsibility.  He  set 
about  doing  something  about  It. 

There  were  several  alternatives  open  to  the 
President.  I  am  sure  that  he  considered  all 
the  alternatives,  listening  to  his  advisors, 
both  military  and  clvUlan,  weighing  aU  the 
factors,  finally  making  his  own  Judgment 
after  long  thought  and  careful  analysis.  This 
has  always  been  his  way  of  solving  a  prob- 
lem, his  conception  of  the  presidency. 

What  were  the  alternatives?  He  might  have 
contmued  the  war  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  administration,  fighting  the 
enemy  pretty  much  on  his  own  terms.  In  an 
eSort  to  out  fight  and  out  last  him  and  con- 
vince the  enemy  that  the  war  was  too  costly 
for  him  to  win  and  hoping  that  he  would 
decide  to  call  It  quits.  This  obviously  was 
no  course  to  follow.  It  had  been  tried  for 
years  and  It  had  faUed.  The  Communist 
enemy  is  tough  and  determined  and  resolute, 
a  first-rate  Sghtlng  man,  backed  up  by  un- 
limited supplies  from  Communist  Russia  and 
China,  and  entirely  Intent  to  continue  the 
fighting  without  regard  to  his  very  heavy 
losses  in  'he  field.  This  method  of  warfare 
in  Southeast  Asia  had  not  worked  and  it 
would  not  work.  The  President  rejected  this 
alternative. 

There  was  the  so-called  enclave  theory 
proposed  by  General  Oavln  and  some  others. 
Here  the  proposal  was  that  the  United  States 
forces  would  withdraw  to  strong  points  where 
they  would  be  secure  and  Incapable  of  dls- 
lodgment.  The  rest  of  the  country  would  be 
defended  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  For  tne 
life  of  me  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
sound  reasoning  behind  this  theory.  When  It 
was  first  proposed  and  certainly  when  the 
President  took  office,  it  simply  would  have 
meant  that  sUl  of  South  Vietnam,  except  for 
the  enclave  strong  points,  would  have  been 
run  over  by  the  Communists  m  pwlnt  of 
time  and  probably  In  fairly  short  time.  We 
would  then  be  In  a  position  of  hanging  on 
permanently  by  our  toenails  in  tiny  clearings 
In  a  Communist  Jungle. 

It  wotild  have  meant  complete  abandon- 
ment of  our  purpose  of  being  in  Vietnam  In 
the  first  place,  and  that  was  and  is  to  pro- 
tect a  free  government,  and  would  have 
pinned  tis  down  permanently  at  least  for  as 
long  as  we  elected  to  be  pinned  down.  The 
enclaves  would  have  served  as  a  permanent 
Irritant  to  the  Communist  enemy,  and  have 
been  a  continual  source  of  certain  Involve- 
ment for  the  United  States  In  armed  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia  In  the  future.  This  solution 
was  rejected  by  the  President  and  rightly  so 
There  was  the  solution  of  trying  to  win 
the  war  which  would  have  Involved  resump- 
tion of  bombing  of  the  North  and  hitting  tar- 
gets which  had  been  off  limits  before.  Tar- 
get* such  as  Haiphong  Harbor,  the  capital  of 
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Hanoi,  all  airfields,  the  irrigation  dykes  and 
so  on.  The  President  rejected  this,  probably 
because  he  felt  the  domestic  situation  at 
home  would  not  support  It.  The  furor  over 
Cambodia  would  tend  to  support  this  motion. 

There  was  the  alternative  of  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam  completely.  Many  people 
wanted  this  done  especially  here  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  many  of  this  opinion  are  back- 
ing the  present  pending  amendment.  The 
President  surely  must  have  weighed  this  al- 
ternative very  seriously,  for  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  had  but  two  choices,  either  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  completely  and  as  quickly  as 
possible,  or  to  pursue  the  course  of  action 
that  he  finally  decided  upon. 

The  alternative  of  pulling  out  of  Vietnam 
completely  must  have  been  a  very  tempting 
one.  By  the  time  President  Nixon  took  office, 
the  war  was  surely  unpopular.  Americans 
everyv.here,  hawks  and  doves,  were  fed  up 
■tt-ith  It  and  wanted  out.  Above  all.  It  would 
have  stopped  the  loss  of  American  lives.  It 
would  have  saved  enormous  amounts  of 
American  dollars  going  down  this  Asian  rat- 
hole  drain.  It  would  have  been  a  popular 
thing  to  do.  At  least  for  a  sizable  segment 
of  our  population  and  certainly  for  a  short 
period  of  time  surrounding  such  a  decision 
it  would  have  been  hailed  worldwide,  first  of 
all  by  all  the  Communists  and  Socialists  na- 
tions and  those  sympathetic  to  this  way  of 
life.  This  Is  what  they  have  wanted  all 
along.  It  would  have  been  hailed  by  large 
numbers  In  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  our  so-called  allies,  for  it  would  have 
freed  the  U.S.  commitment  of  troops  and 
money  in  Southeast  Asia  to  make  them  more 
rpadlly  available  In  Western  Europe. 

But  this  solution,  while  It  had  many  at- 
tractive features,  also  had  some  very  serious 
drawbacks.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
in  Asia  particularly,  pulling  up  stakes  In 
Vietnam  would  certainly  have  meant  defeat 
for  the  United  States.  We  would  have  been 
run  out  of  Indochina,  Just  as  the  French 
had  been  run  out  by  the  same  foe  16  years 
ago.  If  the  defeat  of  the  French  was  humll- 
atlng,  and  It  certainly  was,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  catastrophic  for  the  United  States. 
If  a  tiny,  new  nation.  North  Vietnam.  In  size 
a  little  larger  than  my  home  State  of  Florida 
and  In  population  a  little  less  than  New 
York,  could  prevail  over  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  leaders  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  what  would  be  the  significance 
of  this  in  geo-poUtlcs? 

Of  course.  It  would  give  courage  and 
strength  and  sustenance  to  every  Commu- 
nist trouble-maker  everywhere.  By  following 
the  same  Communist  guerrilla  tactics  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  backed  up  by  Russian  supplies. 
similar  Vletnams  could  be  staged  on  any 
continent  at  any  time.  Bit  by  bit,  the  whole 
uncommitted  world  could  bie  picked  up  In 
this  fashion.  And  If  the  United  States  lacked 
the  will,  because  it  does  not  lack  the 
strength,  to  carry  out  this  test  of  the  free 
world  against  communism,  then  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Communist  leaders  would  most 
certainly  be  that  the  United  States  would 
lack  the  will  to  stand  firm  elsewhere  In 
closer  areas  of  much  more  strategic  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

Precipitate  and  complete  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  posed  many  other  problems  also. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
this  country  that  we  had  been  defeated  In 
warfare.  The  people  who  want  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  right  now  brush  aside  this 
argument  as  though  It  were  Inconsequential. 
They  say  that  It  takes  a  big  man  or  a  big 
nation,  a  wise  man  or  a  wise  nation,  to 
admit  that  It  has  made  a  mistake,  and  cor- 
rect such  .".n  error.  They  say  that  to  admit 
defeat  In  Vietnam  would  make  us  a  bigger, 
better  nation  and  raise  our  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

I  regard  this  argument  as  wishful  thinking 
of  the  most  dangerous  variety.  I  cannot  see 
how  defeat  by  Communist  North  Vietnam 
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can  raise  the  prestige  of  America,  or  even 
preserve  It,  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  have  paid  too  much 
attention  In  this  whole  Vietnam  thing  to 
world  opinion.  I  think  we  should  have  gone 
about  the  Job  of  fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam 
without  regard  at  all  for  world  opinion. 

But  let  us  turn  from  that  argument  to 
another  thought.  To  me,  the  consequences 
of  defeat  of  the  United  States  at  the  hands 
of  tiny  North  Vietnam  would  be  catastrophic 
here  at  home.  It  Is  domestic  opinion  that  I 
am  concerned  about,  not  what  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  think  about  us.  To  be 
sure,  such  a  decision  might  have  ple.ised  a 
segment  of  our  population,  but  a  very  siz- 
able percentage  of  the  people  In  the  United 
States  would  have  deplored  any  such  course 
of  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  today  in 
the  midst  of  the  almost  hysterical  atmos- 
phere generated  by  the  news  media  over 
Cambodia  and  the  college  campus  xiproar, 
those  who  want  to  withdraw  now  and  com- 
pletely are  stlU  in  the  minority. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Immediate  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  might  well  have  split  our 
Nation  as  badly,  or  perhaps  even  worse  than 
It  Is  now  split.  It  surely  would  have  done 
something  else,  far  more  damaging.  It  would 
have  completely  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  In  them- 
selves as  a  nation  and  themselves  Individ- 
ually. I  seriously  doubt  If  In  the  forum  of 
the  world  arena,  In  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  In  our  role  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world,  that  we  could  have  retained  the  con- 
fidence In  ourselves  to  satisfactorily  perform 
this  role.  I  might  point  out  that  this  leader- 
ship position  is  not  one  we  sought  out  or 
seek  to  retain  for  prestige  purposes.  We  are 
the  free  nation  leader  by  necessity.  There  is 
no  other  nation  available  for  this  role.  It  has 
been  thrust  upon  us — the  stakes  are  high,  no 
less  than  the  survival  of  the  free  world,  but 
of  much  greater  Importance,  survival  of  oxu- 
selves  as  a  free  nation 

We  would  have  welched  on  a  commitment. 
We  made  a  commitment  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  help  It  survive  as  a  free 
nation.  Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
have  been  to  renege  of  that  commit- 
ment. The  rep>ercussions  of  that  action 
ej'ound  the  world  would  have  been  cata- 
strophic. Obviously  no  nation  could  afford  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  United  States  because 
we  would  have  proved  by  the  .Southeast 
Asian  example,  that  we  neither  had  the  will 
to  do  what  needed  to  be  done  nor  the  staying 
power  to  see  a  nasty  business  through. to  the 
end.  The  Communists  would  have  made  a 
tremendous  gain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  we  would  have  suffered  a  corresponding- 
ly severe  loss. 

Then  too,  there  would  have  been  whole- 
sale slaughter  In  South  Vietnam.  There  has 
been  wholesale  slaughter  In  South  Vietnam 
of  government  leaders  all  during  the  years 
that  the  struggle  has  prevailed,  even  with 
the  U.S.  commitment.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  pulled 
out,  or  If  we  do  now. 

Some  of  our  theorists  who  suggested  that 
course  of  action,  also  suggested  that  we  take 
care  of  the  slaughter  problem  by  opening  our 
arms  to  unlimited  Immigration  from  Viet- 
nam. This  course  of  action  Is  about  as  real- 
l.stlc  as  some  of  the  adventures  of  Alice  In 
Wonderland.  It  Is  so  ridiculous  that  one 
would  not  even  waste  time  In  talking  about 
it  as  a  practical  solution. 

Thus  with  these  arguments  against  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  Pres- 
ident rejected  this  course  of  action,  alfio. 

He  chose  the  fourth  alternative,  to  Vlet- 
namlze  the  war.  That  was  to  advise  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  that  this  was 
their  war  of  Inaependence  and  freedom:  that 
although  the  United  States  had  a  commit- 
ment. It  was  not  a  blank  check  and  that  we 
could  not  go  on  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia 
indefinitely;  that  It  was  high  time  and  long 
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past  time  that  the  South  Vietnamese  begin 
to  take  over  the  majority  of  the  fighting  now 
and,  as  soon  as  himianly  possible,  all  of  the 
fighting.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  this 
course  of  action  should  have  been  taken  long 
before,  but  at  least  President  Nixon  was  In- 
augurating It  as  soon  as  he  took  charge. 

Now,  along  with  turning  over  the  war  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  the  President  at  the 
same  time  adopted  a  course  of  wlthdi-awlng 
American  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At 
this  date,  he  has  already  withdrawn  110,000 
troo{>s,  most  of  these  combat  troops.  He 
has  scheduled  withdrawal  over  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  150.000  more  troops.  The  American 
casualties  In  the  war  have  dropped  off 
considerably.  President  Nixon  has  adopted 
an  entirely  new  course  of  action  In  South- 
east Asia.  He  Is  embarked  on  an  entirely 
different  course  of  disengaging  the  United 
States  from  that  war  Just  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  best  part  of  the  Nixon  policy,  is 
that  it  Is  succeeding.  The  hard  factual  evi- 
dence Is  there.  In  the  United  States  troops 
withdrawn.  In  South  Vietnamese  troops  tak- 
ing over  more  and  more  of  the  fighting,  In 
the  greatly  reduced  casualty  rates  of  U.S. 
soldiers.  In  the  general  success  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  process. 

THE   CAMBODIAN    OPEBATION 

Now  we  come  to  the  events  of  April  28. 
President  Nixon,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
ordered  U.S.  troops,  accompanied  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  Into  Cambodia  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Communist  sanctuaries. 

What  prompted  the  President  to  pursue 
this  course  of  action? 

Was  It  necessary?  And  what  jxwltive  re- 
sults will  flow  from  this  action? 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  the  Communist  enemy,  either 
Hanoi  or  Ru.'«la  or  Red  China,  all  partners 
In  the  cruel  business  of  Invading  South 
Vietnam,  that  the  United  States  wants  peace. 
President  Nixon  has  not  only  stated  tills 
objective  on  countless  occaislons  but  every 
action  he  has  taken  since  he  has  been  in 
office  has  backed  up  this  goal.  Just  about 
every  conceivable  offer  and  proposition  has 
been  made  to  the  Communists,  that  mind 
of  man  can  think  of,  to  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  wante  out  of  Vietnam  and 
wants  peace.  We  have  done  everything  to 
convince  the  enemy  of  our  peaceful  Inten- 
tions, including  mass  troop  withdrawal,  ex- 
cept the  one  act  to  cut  and  run  and  aban- 
don the  South  Vietnamese. 

Now  what  has  been  the  answer  of  Ha- 
noi? The  Communist  answer  to  our  peace- 
ful intentions  has  been  to  step  up  activity 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  on  the  north  and 
through  the  p)ort  of  SlhanoukvlUe  on  the 
south,  pouring  soldiers  and  supplies  Into  the 
enemy  sanctuaries  located  on  the  Cambo- 
dian border,  hard  up  against  the  boundary 
lines  of  South  Vietnam.  F^om  these  sanctuar- 
ies the  enemy  feeds  his  soldiers,  and  cliches 
his  weapons  and  his  ammunition  and  his 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  to  feed  his  war  machine 
within  South  Vietnam  Itself.  He  also  rests 
his  troops  In  this  area  where  they  are  en- 
tirely free  from  harassment  by  United  States 
and  South  Vletnameise  troops.  Swift  and  de- 
structive and  killing  sorties  are  made  out  of 
these  sanctuaries  Into  South  Vietnam,  and 
after  our  troops  have  been  sorely  hurt,  there 
Is  no  time  for  retaliation,  because  the  enemy 
hEis  faded  back  across  the  border  Into  these 
off-Umlt  sanctuaries.  In  recent  months  there 
has  been  evidence  of  further  buildup  of 
these  sanctuaries,  undoubtedly  in  prepara- 
tion for  further  attacks  before  the  monsoons, 
and,  of  course,  to  build  up  supplies  to  last 
through  the  rainy  monsoon  season  when  It  is 
difficult  to  get  supplies  down  over  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail. 

These  sanctuaries  have  been  a  source  of 
deep  and  lasting  trouble  for  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  for  years  and 
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all  during  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Any- 
body who  knows  anything  about  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  who  really  wanted  to  wage 
It  as  It  should  have  been  waged,  has  been 
advocating  that  these  sanctuaries  be  wiped 
out.  I,  myself,  have  repeatedly  urged  at- 
tacks uf>on  them  for  as  long  as  the  last  4 
years. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  Incident  In  his- 
tory where  this  Nation  has  been  engaged  In 
a  serious  war  that  we  permitted  this  state 
of  affairs  to  exist. 

Let  us  go  back  to  World  War  II.  when  we 
were  engaged  in  fighting  Germany.  To  draw  a 
parallel,  this  Senate  would  have  said  In  the 
1940's  to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  "you 
can  not  Invade  Europe  using  the  Normandy 
beaches  because  our  fight  Is  with  Germany 
and  not  with  Prance."  I  suppose  the  support- 
ers of  this  Church-Cooper  amendment  would 
reply,  "but  that  wtis  a  different  situation. 
France  was  occupied  and  was  as  much  a  part 
of  Germany  as  CJcrmany  itself,"  I  say,  there 
is  no  difference,  Cambodia  was  occupied  by 
the  Communists  and  has  been  for  years.  At 
least,  so  far  as  the  border  sanctuary  areas 
are  concerned,  they  were  as  much  a  part  of 
enemy  country  or  enemy  held  territory  as 
Prance  was  to  Germany. 

For  the  life  of  ine,  I  cannot  understand 
the  reasomng  behind  some  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  who  gen- 
erally .agree  with  the  President  In  his  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  but  dis- 
agree with  this  business  In  Cambodia.  They 
would  confine  all  of  the  fighting  to  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  true  that  our  main  objective 
Is  to  preserve  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  Communist  invasion.  But  It  Is 
equally  true,  and  everybody  knows  It,  that 
the  war  Is  Indeed  a  Southeast  Asian  war  and 
operations  for  years  have  gone  on  not  only  In 
South  Vietnam  but  also  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  understand 
what  the  uproar  Is  all  about  In  hitting  these 
Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  This 
is  no  broadening  of  the  war.  It  Is  the  same 
war.  against  the  same  enemy,  involving  pre- 
cisely the  same  areas — that  is,  the  base  areas 
that  have  been  used  for  years  and  years  by 
the  Communists  to  sustain  their  war  ma- 
chine in  Vietnam. 

How  In  the  world  the  President  can  be 
accused  of  broadening  the  war  by  stepping 
across  an  Imaginary  line  In  the  Jungle  for  a 
few  miles,  for  the  few  weeks  time  that  It 
takes  to  wipe  out  ther.e  sanctuaries,  is  more 
than  my  mind  can  under.-.tEiid  at  all.  And  I 
must  say,  that  millions  of  Americans,  In  fact 
a  majority  of  Americai^s.  can  neither  under- 
stand the  fine  legal  reasoning  behind  the 
authors  and  cosponsors  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

At  any  rate,  the  President,  advised  of  the 
build-up  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  and 
the  concrete  evidence  of  Increased  Commun- 
ist aggression  against  South  Vietnam  from 
these  areas,  decided  that  he  must  move 
against  tiiem  and  wipe  them  out. 

The  decision  to  move  against  the  sanctu- 
aries was  in  complete  support  of  his  plan  of 
disengagement  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent has  never  said  during  the  time  of  dis- 
engagement of  American  troops,  and  the  re- 
placement In  the  line  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  that  all  fighting  was  going  to  stop. 
The  President  has  never  promised  that  U.S. 
troops  during  this  Interval  of  time  would  not 
be  permitted  to  fire  their  weapons  at  the 
enemy,  to  bomb  the  enemy  with  our  aircraft, 
to  attack  the  enemy  where  needed,  and  to  set 
him  back  and  gain  a  tactical  advantage.  I 
have  never  heard  anybody  express  the 
thought  that  our  troops  should  stop  the 
fighting,  as  long  as  it  was  U.S.  policy  to 
have  troops  In  Vietnam  and  the  Commtinlsts 
were  shooting  at  them  and  making  war  upon 
them.  To  shackle  our  trooi>s  in  the  field,  to 
set  guidelines  of  what  they  cannot  do  smd 
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advertise  these  guidelines  by  Senate  debate, 
is  like  sending  a  boxer  into  the  ring  with  in- 
structions to  keep  his  hands  at  his  side. 

Time,  as  I  see  It,  and  I  am  sure  as  the  Pres- 
ident saw  It,  the  move  Into  Cambodia  against 
the  Communist  sanctuaries  was  purely  and 
simply  a  tactical  move  needed  to  be  made  to 
gain  advantage  over  the  enemy.  That  is  all 
It  was,  and  It  should  have  been  done  years 
ago. 

What  has  been  the  result  so  far  of  the 
Cambodian  operation?  It  has  succeeded  be- 
yond the  wildest  expectations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers,  and,  I  think,  probably 
beyond  the  expectations  of  anyone  in  the 
Senate,  either  for  or  against  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment. 

The  following  are  the  latest  totals  as  of 
May  21  of  captured  enemy  supplies  In 
Cambodia : 

TOTAL  OPERATIONS 


r4-hour 
Number  chang* 


Individuals  weapons 11.064 

Crew-served  weapons 1.846 

Bapkers/slructures  destroyed 6.643 

Machlnegun  rounds.. 2.689,724 

Rifle  rounds 5,126,838 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 

(machinegun  and  rifle  rounds). . .  7, 816, 562 

Grenades 12. 574 

Mines 2,966 

Salcliel  charge 500 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds)..  72,000 

Antiaircraft  rounds 130.567 

Mortar  rounds 29.311 

Large  rocket  rounds 1,090 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 15,061 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 19.565 

Rice  (pounds) 9.120,000 

Man-months 200,640 

Vehicles 305 

Boats 40 

Generators 38 

Radios 179 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 36,000 

Enemy  KIA 8.044 

POW's  (includes  detainees) 1, 773 
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<  Unchanged. 

Now  all  this  operation  has  been  carried  out 
at  a  minimum  loss  of  American  life.  So  far 
American  casualties  have  amounted  to  166 
servicemen  killed  In  action  In  Cambodia. 

The  enemy  has  been  grievously  hurt  In 
this  Cambodian  operation.  There  Is  no  tell- 
ing how  much  he  has  been  set  back.  In 
time  the  shortest  estimates  are  6  months, 
but  some  experts  familiar  with  the  sup- 
ply apparatus  of  the  enemy  and  the  demands 
of  his  war  machine  in  South  Vietnam  esti- 
mate that  It  may  be  nearer  to  a  year.  The 
Monsocn  season  Is  near  at  hand  and  dur- 
ing this  period  It  Is  virtually  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  get  In  more  than  a  trickle 
of  supplies,  not  even  enough  to  sustain  his 
troops  in  the  field  with  food  and  medicine, 
to  say  nothing  about  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tions he  needs  for  fighting.  This  means  that 
after  the  Monaoon  season  is  over  it  will  take 
many  more  months  for  the  supplies  to  be 
brought  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  re- 
build other  bases  In  other  areas. 

During  this  valuable  time  that  the  Cam- 
bodia operation  has  gained,  many  more 
South  Vietnamese  can  be  trained  and  placed 
in  the  fighting  lines  to  substitute  perma- 
nently for   United  States   troops. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  Cambo- 
dian operation  has  saved  American  Uvea  over 
the  months  aheiul  and  that  It  will  insure 
and  speed  up  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  In  Vietnam. 

The  President's  action  was  bold,  cotira- 
geous  and  wise.  It  is  the  kind  of  action  ex- 
pected from  a  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  most  perilous  times  of  all  that  face 
the  Nation  during  wartime.  In  my  view,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  displayed  the  quality  of  a 
truly  great  leader  in  the  Cambodian  affair. 

This  is  a  time  that  Members  of  this  great 
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body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  should  be  standing 
up  in  this  Chamber  and  singing  the  praises 
of  the  President,  rather  than  concocting 
Church-Cooper  cjnendments  that  shoot  him 
down.  Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment,  nor  do  I  question 
or  doubt  their  patriotism,  their  love  of  coun- 
try, their  respect  for  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dency, or  their  deep  sincerity  and  concern 
for  the  ending  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Nonetheless  the  practical  effect  of  this 
Church-Cooper  amendnaent  Is  a  rebuke  to 
the  President  for  his  courageous  emd  highly 
guccessful  action  in  Cambodia.  It  Is  an  ad- 
▼ertlsement  to  the  whole  world,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Communist  enemy  In  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  and  Peking,  as  well  as  their  clients 
and  friends  the  world  around,  that  at  the 
▼ery  least  there  Is  deep  division  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  concerning  the  President's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  at  the 
most  there  Is  distrust  and  suspicion  of  bis 
actions. 

It  will  say  to  the  enemy,  "do  not  worry  we 
would  not  let  President  Nixon  make  any 
more  moves  that  will  hurt  you  and  shorten 
the  war." 

There  Is  another  thing  that  It  does  that 
makes  this  amendment  unsound.  Here  we 
are  engaged  in  a  big  war.  Everybody  admits 
that  because  everybody  wants  to  get  It  over 
with,  although  we  disagree  on  how  we  are 
going  to  do  It.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  In  a  big  war.  Now  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  what  we  are  doing  Is  running 
this  war  by  a  committee  of  100.  Instead  of 
having  one  Commander  In  Chief,  one  over- 
all general,  we  are  going  to  have  100  gen- 
erals, two  from  Kentucky,  two  from  Idaho, 
two  from  Florida,  and  two  from  all  of  the 
other  States  In  the  Union.  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  know  how  others  here  fancy  them- 
selves as  generals  But  speaking  for  this 
Senator,  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  either 
have  the  ability,  and  certainly  not  the  In- 
clination, to  serve  on  a  committee  of  100 
generals  to  decide  In  this  Chamber  the  tac- 
tical moves  we  are  going  to  make  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Now  let  me  say,  that  I  agree  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  and 
their  supporters  when  they  state  that  we 
need  to  clarify  the  war-making  pKJwers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1970,  and  beyond,  and  when  they  also  say 
that  we  should  debate  and  explore  the  roll  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  war- 
making  decisions  of  this  Nation  in  the  year 
1970  and  beyond.  It  Is  a  fact  that  times  have 
changed  drastically  since  the  Pounding 
Pathers  wrote  the  language  In  the  Constitu- 
tion designating  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  giving  the  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war 

It  is  qtute  obvious  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  never  had  in  mind  a  world  of  the 
1970's  where  a  nuclear  war  could  be  over  in- 
deed in  a  few  hours,  and  where  the  swift 
changing  pace  of  foreign  affairs  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  make 
dally  reassessments  of  what  the  enemy  Is 
up  to,  where  his  troops  and  planes  and  ships 
are  and  where  ours  should  be  in  order  to  meet 
any  possible  threat.  They  were  not  thinking 
of  the  time  when  there  was  constant  danger 
of  armed  erruptlon  on  every  continent  at  any 
time,  involving  American  lives  and  property. 
So  I  agree  with  the  authors  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  that  we  should  discuss 
these  things  and  we  should  clarify  the  role 
of  the  President  and  of  ourselves  In  this  most 
drastic  of  the  Nation's  affairs,  warmaklng. 
Involving  the  risks  and  the  loss  of  lives  of 
our  young  men 

But  I  earnestly  make  the  point  that  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  Is  not  the  way 
to  go  about  this.  The  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment speaks  directly  to  the  actual  and  tech- 
nical conduct  of  a  war,  the  movement  of 
troops,   at   a   time   when   we  have   been  en- 
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gaged  In  war  for  many  years  This  Is  not  the 
business  of  the  U.S.  Senate  This  Is  purely 
and  solely  the  business  of  the  President,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  under  the  Constitution. 

We  should  discuss  the  respective  roles 
played  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
In  warmaklng.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time 
to  have  discussed  this  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  We  did  not  dis- 
cuss It  at  that  time  at  any  great  length. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suppose  If  we  had 
been  latter  day  oracles  of  Delphi  and  been 
able  to  look  Into  the  future  and  see  the 
Nation  and  Its  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
In  1970,  we  would  have  never  authorized  the 
President  to  go  ahead  In  Vietnam  as  be  did  In 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  we  did  not  have  the  vision 
of  prophets.  We  thought  we  were  going  to 
take  care  of  this  little  upstart  Communist 
country  of  North  Vietnam  with  the  greatest 
of  ease.  It  did  not  turn  out  that  way.  They 
proved  a  much  tougher  nut  to  crack  than 
we  thought  and  certain  people  around  the 
country  had  second  thoughts,  and  decided 
that  this  was  a  bad  deal  and  knew  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  pick  up  the  cards,  put  them  back 
In  their  packet  and  maybe  wait  for  a  a  fresh 
deal  somewhere  else  at  some  other  time.  Well, 
picking  up  the  cards  and  walking  away  with 
them  and  waiting  for  another  day  is  not 
quite  that  easy  as  all  of  us  know. 

THX  RXACnON  OF  THK  PKKSS  AKD  MXDIA 

Elvery  so  often,  when  a  week  passes  in  which 
there  is  no  momentous  Presidential  action, 
some  editorial  writers  come  to  the  conclusion 
there  is  a  "crisis  of  leadership." 

Presently,  when  the  President  took  strong 
and  decisive  action  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam,  the  same  writ- 
ers were  out  again  with  the  same  cliche— 
a  crisis  of  leadership. 

To  them.  It  seems  the  President  Is  damned 
if  he  does  and  damned  If  he  doesn't. 

I  suggest  that  the  writers  of  Instant  history 
are  themselves  suffering  a  "crisis  of  reader- 
ship"— becoming  more  and  more  estranged 
from  the  sober  Judgments  of  their  readers, 
who  are  beginning  to  see  through  these  hack- 
neyed attacks  on  the  President  and  broken 
record  type  criticisms  of  the  war. 

Furious  activity  is  no  substitute  for  action. 
Careful  restraint  Is  not  evidence  of  Inaction. 
A  genuine  leader  does  not  manage  the  news — 
be  manages  the  country  and  In  his  manage- 
ment tries  to  shape  events  In  the  light  of  the 
Nation's  goals. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  Important  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  on  the  President's  Cam- 
bodia decision.  Not  whether  It  stirred  a  storm 
of  protest,  not  whether  It  will  have  a  short- 
or  long-range  political  effect,  and  not  which 
adviser  said  what  to  whom — but  basically, 
did  the  President  do  the  right  thing?  Did  he 
act  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 

In  the  final  analysis,  that  Is  all  that  counts. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  critics  can  revise 
their  criticism,  all  the  advisers — as  President 
Kennedy  once  so  aptly  said — can  go  on  to  new 
advice,  but  the  President  Is  responsible  for 
doing  what  Is  right  for  the  country  and 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  results  of  bla 
decision.  That  Is  what  he  was  elected  for. 

The  President's  warnings  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese about  escalating  the  conflict  and 
endangering  the  American  troop  wlthdravraJ 
program  went  unheeded.  His  expression  of 
grave  concern  to  the  Soviets  about  escalat- 
ing the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East  went  un- 
heeded. A  moment  of  truth  was  at  hand. 

He  did  not  act  out  of  anger  or  Impatience 
or  pique.  He  consulted  his  advisers,  and  lis- 
tened to  a  range  of  opinion  as  to  the  choices 
open  to  him.  He  consulted  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  which  he  bad  set  up  for  the 
orderly  presentation  of  views  In  situations 
ruch  as  these.  There  were  no  "votes"  taken — 
the  American  people  do  not  elect  a  committee 
to  be  President — but  every  alternative  was 
explored,  and  the  likely  consequences,  both 
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at  home  and  abroad,  were  taken  Into  consid- 
eration. 

Then  we  saw  why  the  Presidency  Is  called 
"the  loneliest  Job  in  the  world."  The  Presi- 
dent determined  what  he  felt  was  right  for 
America,  and  right  for  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  In  the  world.  Aided  by  the  best  ad- 
vice of  the  men  he  trusted  most,  he  faced  the 
responsibility  that  was  his  alone — and  ht 
made  his  decision.  He  exercised  the  leader- 
ship he  was  elected  to  exercise. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  storm  of  crit- 
icism broke.  The  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission of  the  past  were  all  visited  on  him. 
But  not  all  the  voices  raised  were  critical. 
Even  some  of  those  voices  which  we  do  not 
hear  in  America,  spoke  out  for  his  courage 
and  his  wisdom. 

Under  the  headline,  "No  White  House 
Weakling."  A  columnist  In  the  London  Sun- 
day Telegraph  put  It  this  way : 

"Even  If  his  character  did  not  Incline  him 
to  be  tough,  the  situation  forces  him  to  be 
so.  For  a  second  President  to  allow  his  foreign 
policy  to  be  shaped  by  campus  pressure 
would  turn  America  Into  a  kindergarten 
state  .  .  .  can  the  Anglo-American  liberal  es- 
tablishment not  realize  that  the  man  now  in 
the  White  House  Is  a  formidable  figure,  who 
has  to  be  taken  seriously — a  President  who 
believes  In  his  cause  Just  as  passionately  as 
they  believe  in  theirs?" 

The  President's  strong  stand  is  being  care- 
fully observed  abroad — and  not  Just  by  news- 
paper columnists. 

The  President's  stand  Is  being  watched  by 
those  who  have  sent  Russian  combat  pilots 
Into  action  In  Egypt. 

The  President's  stand  Is  being  watched  by 
those  in  Hanoi  and  In  Peking  who  have  been 
saying  that  the  United  States  Is  a  paper  tiger, 
too  worried  about  protest  at  home  to  take  the 
course  necessary  for  peace  and  freedom 
around  the  world. 

TH«    CHtlBCH-COOPER    .\MENDMENT 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  dispute  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  colleagues  who  have  offered  it 
or  who  Intend  to  support  It.  But,  I  suggest 
most  strenuously  that  It  Is  the  wrong  action 
to  take  at  this  time  and  I  Intend  to  oppose  it. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  Congress  has 
the  power  of  the  purse;  of  course  It  does. 
The  question  is  whether  Congress  should  use 
that  power  and  how  It  should  use  It. 

Congress  does  have  a  role  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Nation's  foreign  affairs.  No  one  can 
rationally  dispute  that  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. The  question  Is  how  Congress  shall  use 
Its  undoubted  power  and  discharge  Its  vital 
role  at  this  time. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  are  being 
counseled  now.  In  the  press  and  In  the 
media,  to  undercut  the  President  In  this 
time  of  crisis,  to  repudiate  him,  to  isolate 
him.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not  do  this. 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  has 
returned  three  or  four  times  In  his  very  ably 
written  column  to  the  theme  of  the  Oxford 
Peace  Pledge  of  the  thirties.  The  Oxford 
undergraduates  asserted  categorically  and 
emphatically  that  they  would  not  light 
"for  king  and  country".  The  question  was 
not  so  much  whether  they  meant  it — they 
did  not.  Most  of  the  signers  fought — and 
many  of  the  signers  died  I  regret  to  say,  for 
their  country,  England,  when  It  was  Im- 
periled by  Hitler  In  the  forties.  The  real 
significance  of  the  Oxford  pledge  was  how 
It  was  viewed  by  England's  enemies  and 
potential  enemies.  Hitler  took  It  to  be  a  sure 
sign  of  the  decadence  and  sickness  of  Eng- 
land .^galn  and  again,  In  the  thirties,  as  his 
homocldal  war  machine  took  form.  Hitler 
referred  to  the  Oxford  pledge  and  his  scorn 
for  E^ngland  because  of  It.  He  miscalculated 
and  his  Interpretation  of  It  was  wrong,  but 
at  least  part  of  Hitler's  strategy  was  based 
on  that  pledge — and  one  of  the  reasons  he 
was  so  aggressive  and  so  ruthless  was  be- 
cause he  thought  England  lacked  the  will  to 
defend  Itself  and  Its  Interests. 
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Perhaps  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is 
the  Oxford  pledge  of  our  generation.  It  Is 
really  too  early  to  say.  But  If  It  Is  or  If  It 
can  be.  I  would  suggest  that  we  remember 
that  we  are  not  undergraduates.  What  Is  for- 
givable of  unseasoned  youth  is  Inexcusable 
In  experienced  men  of  affairs.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  be  sophomorlc — the  stakes  are 
too  high  and  the  potential  for  disaster  U  too 
great. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Griftin), 
that  the  debate  we  are  now  engaged  In  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  since  World  War 
11.  possibly  as  significant  as  any  we  have 
bad  this  century.  I  suggest  that  It  la  being 
monitored  very  carefully  by  our  enemies.  I 
am  sufficiently  old  fashioned  to  think  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  enemy,  to  think  of  Com- 
munist China  as  an  enemy,  and  to  think  of 
Hanoi  as  the  enemy.  Our  enemies,  as  I  say. 
are  watching  and  listening. 

As  Tom  Wicker  pointed  out  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  week,  the  real  thrust  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is  psycho- 
logical, not  legislative.  Presuming  for  a  mo- 
ment that  It  or  something  like  It  should  pass 
in  the  Senate.  It  could  very  easily  be  killed 
in  the  House;  If  it  passed  the  House,  the 
I»resldent  could  veto  It. 

So  what  we  are  now  being  asked  to  do 
really  is  not  to  simply  vote  on  an  amendment. 
We  are  being  asked  to  repudiate  the  Presi- 
dent; to  abandon  blm — to  tell  the  world  that 
we  have  no  confidence  In  his  word,  no  trust 
in  promises,  no  faith  In  honor  or  ability.  I 
say  we  cannot  do  this  and  he  should  not 
do  this. 

And  I  am  not  thinking  of  President  Nixon's 
pride  or  self-esteem,  or  his  personal  feelings. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  countrr  and  the  effect 
such  a  slap  In  the  face  to  the  President  by 
the  Senate  would  have  at  this  point,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  foreign  relations. 

I  suggest  that  If  such  a  resolution  or 
amendment  were  to  pass  now,  he  would  see 
an  Immediate  Increase  In  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union,  playing  on 
the  passions  of  its  Arab  allies — confident  that 
the  division  within  the  United  States  was 
real  and  deep,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
President  could  not  or  would  not  assist 
Israel — will  feel  free  to  move  against  Israel 
with  Impunity.  We  have  already  seen  a  sig- 
nificant change  In  Russian  policy  there  In 
recent  weeks.  The  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the 
Kremlin  since  1945  has  been  aid  and  material 
to  all  allies,  but  no  troops  outside  the  Soviet 
Empire.  The  significant  thing  Is.  the  rule  has 
been  broken  now — and  Russian  troops — pilots 
are  now  on  duty  in  Egypt  flying  MIG's. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  with- 
stand superior  Arab  numbers — on  three  oc- 
casions since  1948.  It  can  match  Russian 
weapons  and  still  come  out  on  top.  But  can 
Israel  In  the  future  match  Arab  numbers. 
Russian  weaponry  and  Russian  field  person- 
nel? The  pressure  of  Russlsm  milltuy  men 
In  number  in  the  Middle  Blast  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  the  war  of  nerves.  I  suggest 
that  our  actions  here  in  this  chamber  m  the 
next  few  days  will  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
Middle  East  within  the  next  few  months. 

I  also  suggest  that  Communist  China  will 
be  making  more  outrageous  and  aggressive 
demands  of  its  neighbors.  I  think  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  more  than  a  simple  land  grab  or 
a  simple  territorial  war  in  Asia.  I  think  we 
recognized  that  truth  at  the  beginning,  but 
many  Americans  are  willing  to  overlook  that 
truth  now  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  get  us 
out  of  It. 

I  want  to  get  out  of  it,  too.  Every  Member 
of  this  body  wants  to  get  out  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  "How  to  get  out" — not  "If  we  should 
get  out."  I  suggest  that  In  how  we  get  out, 
the  circumstances  and  timing  of  our  with- 
drawal Is  Infinitely  Important.  We  are  being 
tirged  to  cut  and  run — you  can  dress  up  that 
phrase,  and  call  It  a  phased  withdrawal,  or 
what  you  will  but  the  meaning  Is  clear,  what- 
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ever  the  phrase — If  we  cut  and  run.  It  will 
hatmt  us.  Instead  of  winning  the  peace  we 
all  want.  It  could  very  likely  put  us  in  greater 
danger  of  a  quicker  and  more  deadly 
confrontation  with  Communist  aggression 
everywhere. 

Take  Red  China  for  an  example.  When  we 
talk  about  Red  China  we  are  talking  about 
another  Asian  power.  When  we  talk  of  Red 
China's  leaders,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  set  of  individuals.  We  are  dealing 
with  people  who  know  what  power  Is  and 
how  to  use  It.  We  are  dealing  with  tough, 
seasoned  men,  most  of  whom  have  been 
fighting  for  their  cause  for  their  entire  advilt 
lives,  men  who  are  ruthless  and  able  and 
dedicated;  men  who  have  used  murder  and 
violence  to  achieve  their  station — who  have 
exterminated  untold  thousands  of  their 
countrymen  In  recent  years  In  consolidating 
their  power.  We  are  dealing  with  the  most 
populous  nation  on  earth,  one  that  has  de- 
veloped a  nuclear  capability  and  Is  on  the 
way  to  perfecting  a  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bility of  Its  own.  Our  debate  and  our  dis- 
position of  this  amendment  and  others  like 
it  Is  bound  to  Infiuence  Peking's  thinking 
about  our  Nation. 

Like  the  Oxford  undergraduates  of  the 
thirties,  some  of  our  people  ore  Indulging 
now  in  a  lot  of  emotional  talk,  a  lot  of  florid 
prose.  Every  day.  editorial  writers  are  verg- 
ing on  hysterics.  That  Is  true  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  suggest  that  the  Washington  Post's  hopes 
are  going  to  be  dashed  again.  I  think  the 
Cambodian  episode  will  be  a  major  Ameri- 
can victory.  If  It  Is — and  It  shows  signs  of 
being  Just  that  and  mcwe — I  wonder  whether 
those  editorial  writers,  especially  those  of 
the  Washington  Post,  will  acknowledge  their 
error  or  apwlogize  for  their  intemperate  lan- 
guage. I  would  not  hold  my  breath  waiting 
for  such  a  development.  No.  I  would  say  that, 
the  Washington  Post,  whatever  the  outcome, 
they  will  go  on  excoriating  President  Nixon 
and  proclaiming  their  own  infallabillty. 

Let  me  resume  with  the  Oxford  pledge 
analogy.  I  have  suggested  certain  historical 
parallels.  I  have  suggested  that  some  of  the 
rhetoric  we  are  hearing  now  is  akin  to  peace 
talks  at  Oxford  In  the  thlrUee  in  this  sense. 
It  may  be  the  basis  for  precipitate  action  by 
our  Chinese  and  Russian  adversaries.  If  our 
enemies  think  us  weak  and  indecisive,  they 
very  well  may  test  that  hypothesis  by  future 
probes  and  offensives.  If  we  appear  divided 
and  irresolute  now,  they  may  risk  greater  and 
more  aggressive  thrusts  against  us.  In  the 
end,  we  will  have  to  stand  up  against  them; 
we  all  know  that.  Could  It  be  that  In  the 
interest  of  peace  now  In  this  area,  we  are 
risking  greater  and  more  ominous  confronta- 
tions elsewhere?  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's lack  of  decision  at  the  time  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  made  ELhrushchev  bold  enough 
to  try  to  place  his  missiles  In  Cuba.  Students 
of  world  politics  said  that  Khrushchev  could 
not  understand  President  Kwinedy's  be- 
havior at  that  time.  They  say  that  Khru- 
shchev was  prepared  to  accept  a  full-pledged, 
openly  supported  invasion  of  Cuba.  He  could 
understand  why  such  a  decision  would  have 
been  In  America's  best  Interest.  He  could 
also  have  accepted  a  complete  hands-off 
policy  by  the  United  States,  an  Invasion 
force  manned  entirely  of  exiles  who  would 
sink  or  swim  on  their  own.  But  Khrushchev 
reportedly  oould  not  imderstand  why  the 
United  States  initially  supported,  planned, 
and  encouraged  the  Cuban  Invasion  and  then 
at  the  last  moment  withdrew  the  air  cover 
which  was  necessary  to  its  success.  He  saw 
that  as  weakness  and  vacillation  on  the  part 
of  President  Kennedy  and  sought  to  exploit 
that  weakness  by  putting  offensive  missiles 
Into  Cub:x  In  1962. 

President  Kennedy  faced  blm  down  later 
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in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  In  what  we 
all,  I  think,  recognize  as  his  finest  hour, 
forced  Khrushchev  to  pull  out  the  missiles. 
I  mention  these  episodes  at  this  time  not  to 
denigrate  President  Kennedy — or  to  sing  his 
praises  for  that  matter — but  to  emphasize 
that  our  adversaries  constantly  look  for  our 
weaknesses,  real  or  imagined,  to  exploit  them, 
to  their  advantage  and  to  otir  detriment. 
They  look  for  and  respect  our  actions  of 
strength. 

I  do  not  think  we  shotild  precipitate  % 
constitutional  crisis  or  reject  the  leadership 
of  the  President — this  President  or  any  other 
President — when  our  actions  over  the  long 
haul  would  Inevitably  operate  to  our  na- 
tional disadvantage. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  It  is  ill-timed  and  by  Its  language  and 
intent,  if  passed,  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  people  In  our  presidency. 
The  presidency.  It  seems  to  me.  is  sometblng 
more  Important  than  the  President  or  the 
person  who  occupies  the  White  House  at 
any  particular  time.  I  suggest  also  the  pas- 
ses of  this  amendment  at  this  time  would 
hurt  us  internationally — ^how  much.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  know;  how  seriously,  only  time 
will  tell.  But  m  my  view.  It  will  hurt  us.  and 
very  conceivably  hurt  us  quickly  and  se- 
verely. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  war.  How  we  got 
there  and  who  made  what  mistake  does  not 
concern  us  today.  We  aJl  want  to  end  that 
war — we  all  agree  on  that.  This  amendnient, 
in  my  view,  however  well  Intentloned.  will 
not  help. 

President  Nixon's  action  against  the  Com- 
munist sanctuaries  wUl  help,  in  my  view,  to 
end  American  Involvement  In  that  war. 

The  Senate  should  support  the  President  in 
this  action,  as  indeed  a  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  supporting  him,  and  reject  the  pend- 
ing Cooper-Church  amendment. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
recent  days  of  domestic  turmoil  there 
have  been  far  too  few  occasions  of  mod- 
eration. I  believe  we  in  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  area  were  most  fortunate  to 
be  witnesses  to  a  significant  series  of 
moderate  acts  by  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials during  the  period  of  disturbances 
at  College  Park,  Md.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Baltimore  City  Police,  the  Maryland 
State  PoUce  and  National  Guard  lead- 
ership and  personnel  who  participated 
for  their  restraint. 

On  this  subject,  I  commend  to  all  my 
colleagues  the  recent  well -reasoned  edi- 
torial of  WJZ-TV,  channel  13  in  Balti- 
more, on  this  matter : 

Mn-rrAKT  Restraint  at  Collegi  Pa&k 

(Presented  by  Paul  D.  Coss.  program  manager, 

WJZ-TV,   Baltimore,  May   19.   1970) 

To  be  challenged  and  provoked  and  still 
refuse  to  fight  may  not  be  the  code  of  the 
Old  West,  but  for  the  Maryland  National 
Guard  at  College  Park  this  Is  an  essential 
rule  of  conduct.  In  fact,  the  only  real  victory 
for  these  civilian  soldiers  gutu^ing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  is  In  avoiding  a  battle. 

WJZ-TV  has,  from  time  to  time,  presented 
editorials  expressing  sympathy  with  many 
aspects  of  student  protest.  We  believe  there 
are  things  happening  In  the  world  that  Jus- 
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ttflably  make  students  angry,  and  that  the 
students  tiave  a  right  to  Join  m  active  protest. 
We  draw  the  line,  however,  at  protest  that 
;urns  into  mindless  destruction  or  Interferes 
with  the  rights  of  others  of  a  different  point 
of  view. 

It  was  over-Inflamed  student  passions  that 
forced  CJovernor  Mandel  to  call  first  the 
State  Police  and  then  the  National  Guard  to 
the  College  Park  Campus  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  We  believe  both  the  police  and 
the  guardsmen  have  thus  far  performed  with 
commendable  restraint.  They  are,  after  all. 
human  beings  with  their  own  private  opin- 
ions on  what  is  happening.  As  military  men. 
however,  they  must  submerge  their  feelings 
and  concentrate  on  keeping  peace  and  pro- 
tecting property. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  the  case  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  men  are  still  governed 
by  a  booklet  on  rules  of  conduct  edited  by 
the  late  Major  General  George  M.  Gelston, 
predecessor  of  Major  General  Edwin  Warfle'.d, 
as  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland.  General 
Gelston  won  a  national  reputation  for  his 
depth  of  understanding  of  social  problems. 
He  applied  this  understanding  to  military 
conduct  in  dealing  with  demonstrations  and 
crowd  control. 

The  State  policemen  and  National  Guards- 
men seem  to  be  carrying  out  this  tradition 
of  moderation  In  their  operation  at  College 
Park.  The  people  of  Maryland  owe  them 
sincere  thanks. 


THE  FAILING  WISDOM  OP 
JUSTICE  DOUGL.\S 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NBW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  i.s  continuinR  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  off-the-bench  con- 
duct, activities,  and  public  writings  of 
Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  Wilham 

0.  Douglas  pursuant  to  an  impeachment 
resolution. 

In  connection  with  his  most  recent 
contribution  to  American  literature, 
Points  of  Rebellion.  Life  magazine's  May 

1.  1970.   "Comment"  column  by  David 
Seligman  reaches  the  conclusion: 

Maybe  it  Is.  as  Douglas'  critics  contend,  a 
very  serious  matter  Indeed  when  a  member 
of  the  highest  court  in  the  land  suggests  that 
violent  revolution  Is  appropriate  in  the 
United  States  today.  But  I  suspect  that  many 
readers  will  find  it  Impossible  to  take  any- 
thing In  Points  of  Rebellion  very  seriously. 

To  be  sure,  such  ranting  and  raving 
against  the  processes  of  orderly  and  law- 
ful change  ingrained  in  the  very  insti- 
tutions of  our  society  may  be  so  deficient 
in  substance  as  to  lose  credence.  But  the 
significant  point  to  be  made  is  whether 
public  confidence  and  jtistice  can  be 
served  when  one  of  the  nine  Supreme 
Court  Justices  openly  sulKcrlbes  to  the 
belief  that  we  are  a  nation  of  men  and 
not  of  laws.  In  this  light,  the  failing  wis- 
dom of  a  man  who  subverts  the  law  to 
advance  revolution  is  indefensible  when 
the  only  real  force  behind  his  personal 
views  is  the  fact  that  he  is  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  highest  coiu-t  in  the  land. 
Abuse  of  a  position  requiring  such  a  high 
degree  of  pubUc  trust  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  gravest  injustice. 

Mr.  Seligman's  column  follows: 
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Rbvolution,  Rant,  and  Justice  Douglas 
I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Points  of  Rebellion 
the  other  day  to  see  If  Its  author.  Supreme 
Court  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
had  actually  been  promoting  revolution  as 
strenuously  as  his  critics,  some  of  whom 
want  to  impe&:Ji  him,  allege.  I  discovered 
soon  enough  (you  can  read  the  book  In  an 
hour)  that  his  views  on  revolution  are  not 
what's  mainly  interesting  about  Douglas 
these  days. 

The  real  news  Is  that  he  seems  unable  to 
think  straight  about  any  subject  be  brings 
up.  He  has  become  a  ranter.  His  life-long 
concern  for  the  rights  of  dissenters  has  now 
been  translated  Into  a  near-paranoiac  Insist- 
ence that  we  have  already  lost  our  basic 
freedoms  to  an  omnipotent  and  malevolent 
Establishment.  According  to  Douglas,  this 
Establishment  demands  conformity  from  all 
citizens:  it  relentlessly  searches  out  "the 
Ideological  stray."  It  controls  both  major 
parties  and  makes  Independent  political 
action  difficult.  It  is  Itself  controlled  by  a 
few  insiders.  At  one  point  Douglas  quotes 
from  a  letter  sent  him  by  a  GI  In  Vietnam, 
who  says  that  we  have  "moved  from  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  to  a  government  of  a 
chosen  few."  These  have  achieved  their  po- 
sition "by  birth,  family  tradition  or  social 
standing";  they  now  have  "all  the  wealth 
and  pHDwer"  and  they  "control  the  destiny 
of  mankind."  Douglas  soberly  characterizes 
all  this  foolishness  as  "bald  truth."  What 
his  numerous  fans,  who  have  praised  him  for 
helping  to  preserve  American  freedoms,  will 
make  of  his  view  that  we've  lost  them  I 
cannot  Imagine. 

He  has  also  stopped  bothering  to  get  facts 
straight:  Points  of  Rebellion  is  a  treasure 
trove  of  astounding  statements  that  turn  out 
to  be  quite  untrue.  Part  of  the  problem  seems 
to  be  that  the  author  is  living  in  the  past. 
Carrying  on  about  "goose-stepping  and  the 
Installation  of  conformity  as  king."  he  refers 
to  the  loyalty  and  security  hearings  Instltxited 
by  President  Truman  in  1947.  and  observes 
that:  "anyone  who  works  for  the  federal 
or  for  any  state  government  must  run  the 
gauntlet."  But  these  procedures,  which  were 
never  adopted  by  most  state  governments, 
ended  in  1953!  As  a  current  Instance  of  the 
Eotabllshment's  ability  to  "brainwash  us 
about  Asia."  he  cites  the  activities  of  "the 
China  Lobby,  financed  by  the  millions  ex- 
torted and  extracted  from  Americans  by  the 
Kuomlntang."  For  younger  readers  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  add  that  the  lobby  in 
question,  which  supfxjrted  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Nationalist  govermnent,  has  been  stone  cold 
dead  for  years. 

Even  In  talking  about  problems  that  are 
still  real  and  still  serious.  Douglas  does  not 
use  the  current  figures  He  says  that  "two 
out  of  three  Negro  families  have  earned  less 
than  84,000  a  year"  (the  current  proportion 
is  about  one  out  of  three);  and  that  "only 
one  out  of  five  Negro  families  has  made 
$6,000  or  more"  (current  figures  suggest  that 
almost  half  of  Negro  families  make  86.0<X) 
or  more) .  In  talking  about  "the  specter  of 
hunger  that  stalks  the  land."  he  says  that 
11  million  American  families  make  less  than 
82.000  a  year  (the  correct  figure  Is  2.600.000 
families)  and  that  five  million  families  make 
less  than  81.000  (the  correct  figure  Is  under 
a  million) . 

By  way  of  showing  how  easy  it  Is  for  the 
Establishment  to  pvish  us  around,  he  says, 
"The  electronics  Industry  Is  firmly  en- 
trenched In  the  Pentagon  and  that  Industry 
will  reap  huge  profits  from  ABM  which 
started  as  a  85  billion  Item,  quickly  Jumped 
to  810  billion  and  8200  billion  and  even  $400 
billion."  This  passage  Is  one  of  several  In 
which  Justice  Douglas  uses  language  that 
blurs  the  difference  between  what  has  actu- 
ally happened  and  what  some  people — In  this 
case  the  most  extravagant  critics  of  ABM — 
say  might  happen  in  the  future.  In  the 
course  of  demonstrating  that  the  concerns 
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of  the  young  are  legitimate,  he  notes:  "Ger- 
man students  are  Inflamed  at  our  use  of 
napalm  In  Vietnam,  putting  to  us  the  em- 
barrassing question,  'It's  a  war  crime.  Isn't 
It?" "  Now  whatever  one  thinks  about  the 
use  of  napalm,  the  term  "war  crime"  has  a 
precise  legal  meaning.  It  refers  to  a  variety 
of  speclfled  actions  that  were  held,  at  Nurem- 
berg, to  violate  the  customs  of  war.  And 
using  napalm  was  not  one  of  the  actions 
specified. 

The  young,  oozing  relevance  at  every  pore, 
are  the  heroes  of  Douglas'  exercise.  We  have 
all,  by  now.  been  exposed  to  heavy  doses  of 
sentimental  nonsense  about  the  nobility  of 
youth,  but  I  can't  recall  reading  anyone  who 
lays  It  on  as  thick  as  Douglas  does.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  patty-cake 
prose  and  tone  of  voice  he  brings  to  the 
subject: 

"Tet  another  major  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  our  youth  stems  from  the  reck- 
less way  In  which  the  Establishment  has 
despoiled  the  earth.  The  matter  was  put  by 
a  16-year-old  boy  who  asked  his  father,  'Why 
did  you  let  me  be  born?' 

"His  father,  taken  aback,  asked  the  reason 
for  the  silly  question. 

"The  quosUon  turned  out  to  be  relevant, 
not  silly. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  the  use  of  oxy- 
gen In  the  air.  It  may  not  be  long  until  there 
Is  not  enough  for  people  to  breathe." 

Douglas  has  a  ready  .answer  to  those  who 
inquire  what  the  young  really  want.  They 
want  an  end  to  the  repression  they  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Establishment.  They  want 
a  return  of  freedom — 'the  freedom  of  choice 
that  their  ancestors  lost." 

If  they  dvin't  get  it  peacefully,  they  may 
of  course  be  compelled  to  take  It  violently. 
The  notion  that  those  who  use  violence 
really  have  no  choice  about  the  matter  recurs 
a  number  of  times  In  Points  of  Rebelli(m. 
About  violence  in  the  schools,  for  example,  It 
appears  that  "much  of  modern  education 
fills  young,  tender  minds  with  Information 
that  Is  utterly  Irrelevant.  .  .  .  Students  right- 
fully protest:  and  while  all  their  complaints 
do  not  have  merit,  they  too  should  be  heard, 
as  of  right,  and  not  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  violence  to  obtain  a  hearing."  There  is  also 
an  implicit  argument  for  violent  revolution 
in  Douglas'  analogy  between  today's  Estab- 
lishment and  George  III.  ("We  must  realize 
that  todays  Establishment  Is  the  new 
George  III.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  ad- 
here to  his  tactics,  we  do  not  know.  If  It  does, 
the  redress,  honored  in  tradition.  Is  also  rev- 
olution,') And  there  Is  again  the  notion  that 
the  outcome  depends,  not  on  the  prospective 
revolutionaries,  but  on  the  Establishment:  if 
it  acts  wisely  and  .accedes  to  the  Just  de- 
mands of  the  young,  there  doesn't  have  to 
be  any  trouble  at  all.  What  could  be  fairer 
than  that? 

Maybe  It  is.  as  Douglas'  critics  contend, 
a  very  serious  matter  Indeed  when  a  member 
of  the  highest  court  In  the  land  suggests  that 
violent  revolution  Is  appropriate  in  the 
United  States  today.  But  I  suspect  that  many 
readers  will  find  it  impossible  to  take  any- 
thing in  Points  of  Rebellion  very  seriously. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  POLL  BACKS  PRES- 
IDENT ON  CAMBODIA 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  published  a  questionnaire 
inviting  its  readers  to  express  their  ap- 
proval or  opposition  to  President  Nixon's 
Vietnamization  program  and  the  action 
he  has  taken  in  Cambodia. 
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Mr.  Jack  Hagerty,  executive  editor, 
has  forwarded  to  me  the  tabulation  cov- 
ering the  first  1,000  responses. 

One  statement,  signed  by  769  readers, 
said: 

We  supixjrt  President  Nixon's  Vietnamiza- 
tion policy  and  the  steps  he  has  taken  in 
Cambodia. 

The  other  statement,  signed  by  263 
readers  said: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  steps  President 
Nixon  h.is  taken  in  Cambodia  and  urge  an 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Some  modified  the  last  portion  of  the 
statement  to  indicate  they  support  the 
McGovern  proposal  or  favor  early,  or- 
derly withdrawal,  Mr.  Hagerty  said. 

The  Herald's  circulation  area  is  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  A  further 
breakdown  showed  that  among  North 
Dakotans  there  were  605  pro-Nixon  and 
219  anti-Nixon  signatures.  Tlie  Minne- 
sota count  was  164  pro  and  44  antl. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  is  lo- 
cated at  Grand  Porks  and  that  students 
and  staff  make  up  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  city's  population.  The  results 
of  the  Herald  poll  would  seem  to  shake 
somewhat  the  widely-held  view  that  sen- 
timent in  university  centers  is  over- 
whelmingly against  the  President's  poli- 
cies in  Southeast  Asia.  I  might  note  fur- 
ther that  the  violent  protests  which  oc- 
curred on  many  college  campuses  this 
year  were  not  duplicated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota.  The  school  term 
was  not  interrupted. 

I  applaud  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  and  our  other  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the 
restraint  and  good  judgment  they  dis- 
played during  a  time  of  distress  for  all 
Americans,  especially  for  our  younger 
people  who  are  understandably  deeply 
concerned  not  only  with  foreien  policy 
but  with  serious  domestic  problems,  as 
well. 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  warmest  greetings  on  the 
occasion  of  Italian  National  Day  to 
Premier  Mariano  Rimior  and  the  Italian 
people  through  Italy's  gracious  and  re- 
spected American  Ambassador,  His  Ex- 
cellency Egidio  Ortona. 

The  Italians  are  a  sensitive,  warm,  and 
genuine  people  who  have  contributed 
genius  in  measure  beyond  Italy's  geo- 
graphical size — the  great  civilization  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  concept  of  the 
city  state.  In  the  fields  of  architecture, 
sciolptiu-e,  painting,  music,  and  science 
they  have  given  us  the  colossal  creative 
talents  of  Michaelangelo,  Rafael,  Modl- 
gliani,  Brumidi.  Paganini;  of  da  Vinci, 
Galileo,  Marconi,  Eustachio  and  Fal- 
loppio;  of  Puccini,  Botticelli,  Monte- 
verdi— the  list  is  virtually  endless. 

The  artistic  world  indeed  would  be 
poorer  without  such  magnificent  smd  ex- 
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traordinarj'  accomplishments,  not  to 
mention  the  culinarj*  arts  which  have 
become  common  the  world  over. 

Truly,  Italy's  impact  on  modem  civi- 
lization is  measureless.  In  the  words  of 
former  Columbia  University  president 
and  educator,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler: 

The  place  of  Italy  In  civilization  Is  best 
.shown  by  trying  to  subtract  that  place  from 
world  history.  .  .  .  Take  away  her  scientific 
accomplishments,  her  statesmanship,  her 
leadership  of  the  world  for  many  years  and 
what  have  you  left?  The  world  looks  badly 
decapitated.  .  .  .  Tou  can  subtract  Italian 
culture  from  civilization  only  by  destroy- 
ing that  civilization. 

Italy  as  a  modern  democracy  has  been 
a  stanch  American  ally.  Our  people 
share  a  common  bond  of  love  of  free- 
dom and  devotion  to  justice.  We  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  occasion  of  Italian 
National  Day  for  her  past  endowments 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  continued  and 
productive  aUiance  among  our  peoples. 


ROTC:    THE   UNIVERSITIES'    STAKE 
IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ROTC  is 
incurring  the  wrath  of  college  leftists, 
and  gutless  administrators  are  succumb- 
ing to  every  demand. 

But  I  am  determined  that  ROTC  will 
remain  productive  and  strong,  as  I  am 
sure  all  loyal  Americans  are. 

I  want  to  enclose  in  the  Record  a 
statement,  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  John  W.  Bitner, 
chairman,  Princeton  University  Joint 
Army-Navy-Air  Force  ROTC  Advisory 
Council. 

The  statement  speaks  for  itself  and  is 
both  timely  and  appropriate: 
ROTC:  The  UNreERsiriEs'  Stake  in  National 
Defense 

(Note. — A  statement  en  the  importance  of 
an  Improved  relationship  between  the  ROTC 
and  the  universities.  By  John  W.  Bitner, 
Chairman,  Princeton  University  Joint  Army- 
Navy-Alr  Force  ROTC  Advisory  Council.) 

It  is  time  for  Americans — all  Americans — 
to  take  a  close  look  at  what  Is  happening 
to  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps:  the 
downgrading,  even  the  elimination  of  the 
program  in  some  of  the  nation's  leading 
universities.  The  results  can  be  far  more 
serious  than  most  citizens  realize. 

The  roots  of  concern  go  deep  Into  the 
American's  attitude  toward  the  military. 
National  defense  Is,  of  course,  essential;  and 
it  had  better  be  In  the  hands  of  Intelligent, 
well-trained  men.  But  the  nation  has  no 
place  for  a  dominant  military  elite.  Its  de- 
fenders must  understand  the  aspirations 
and  peaceful  pursuits  of  a  free,  self-govern- 
ing people.  And  it  is  precisely  In  this  light 
that  the  ROTC  provides  a  sensitive  balance. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  our  country's 
ROTC  program  has  leavened  our  officer  corps, 
contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  civilian 
community  and  maintaining  a  bridge  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  life.  It  Is,  and 
has  traditionally  been,  the  largest  single 
producer  of  officers  for  our  armed  forces. 

Since  national  security  requires  a  well- 
trained  officer  corps,  the  nation  is  better  off 
by  far  If  much  of  that  corps  Is  composed  of 
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men  with  the  sound  academic  training,  dis- 
ciplined Individual  thinking  and  the  under- 
standing social  outlook  that  our  foremost 
colleges  and   universities   can   contribute. 

The  truth  of  this  was  significantly  under- 
lined by  a  recent  special  committee  of  civil- 
ian educators  and  military  officers,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  to  study  problems  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. The  committee  and  Its  advisory  panel 
Included  not  only  two  generals  and  an  ad- 
miral, but  also  nine  university  presidents 
or  chancellors  and  other  men  of  considerable 
academic  and  administrative  stature  repre- 
senting leading  universities  In  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  members  of  this  committee 
advised  Secretary  Laird  a  few  months  ago: 
"Most  American  colleges  and  universities  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  share  In  the  defense 
of  the  free  society  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
It  Is  In  their  Institutional  self  Interest  to 
contribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  armed 
forces".  The  committee  also  unanimously 
agreed  that  "If  ROTC  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  nation's  campuses  there  would  be 
grave  danger  of  Isolating  the  services  from 
the  Intellectual  centers  of  the  public  which 
they  ser\e  and  defend." 

That  grave  danger  Is  here  and  now.  Fac- 
ulty and  administrative  actions  have  already 
caused  ROTC  to  be  terminated  at  a  number 
of  leading  universities.  Several  other  uni- 
versities are  making  it  increasingly  difficult — 
in  some  cases  perhaps  impossible — for  the 
services  to  remain  on  campus.  Last  year 
Princeton  reduced  ROTC  from  departmental 
status,  removed  academic  credit  for  course 
offerings,  reduced  the  status  of  ROTC  In- 
structors, end  Imposed  restrictions  on  them 
and  their  families  with  respect  to  schooling, 
housing  and  other  matters.  Here,  as  in  cer- 
tain other  schools,  the  conditions  Imposed 
seemed  to  make  the  situation  untenable  for 
ROTC. 

It  Is  disturbing  that  the  attacks  on  ROTC 
have  originated  mainly  within  the  very  In- 
tellectual centers  that  provide  Its  relevance 
to  the  national  clvUlan-mllltary  balance. 
These  attacks  are  spearheaded  by  sincere 
but  emotional  individuals  who  use  the  ROTC 
as  a  symbol  against  which  to  demonstrate 
their  moral  aversion  to  the  Vietnam  war 
without  seeing  the  program  In  Its  larger 
context;  and  by  groups  bent  on  generating 
mass  disruption  through  the  use  of  force 
to  block  and  wreck  the  actions  of  all  those 
with  whom  they  disagree.  They  seem  to  dis- 
regard the  possibility  that  there  might  come 
a  time  once  again  when  the  United  States 
would  be  called  upon  to  defend  Itself  or 
perish — or  to  defend  an  ally  whose  cause 
they  considered  j\ist.  For  these  people,  as 
for  all  of  us.  to  eliminate  ROTC  Is  to  deliver 
a  hostage  to  fortune. 

Since  such  opponents  of  ROTC  may  not 
regard  themselves  as  shareholders  in  the 
university's  responsibilities  to  our  Nation's 
defense,  the  burden  of  these  respwnslbllltles 
falls  rather  upon  the  trustees,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  fully  Informed  faculty— and, 
perhaps,  dedicated  alumni.  It  Is  to  these 
groups  that  we  must  look  for  the  assurance 
that  decisions  are  made  in  mature  and  broad 
perspective,  and  only  after  full  consideration 
of  all  relevant  factors. 

In  military  service,  as  In  other  professional 
disciplines,  sound  fundamental  training  and 
leadership  qualities  should  l>e  acquired  early 
in  life  from  experts;  and  for  a  career  officer 
corps,  these  qualities  are  best  acquired  at  a 
time  when  the  young  nmn's  understanding 
of  his  world  Ls  being  broeidened  In  all  direc- 
tions: In  the  arts  of  living  and  thinking  as 
well  as  In  the  skills  of  command.  This  Is  the 
unique  function  of  the  ROTC  on  the  college 
campus. 

To  the  extent  that  a  school  rejects  ROTC. 
the  school  shrugs  off  the  challenge  of  that 
unique  function  Even  more  disturbing:  It 
abandons  a  significant  area  of  academic  free- 
dom:   the    right    of    a    student    to    choose 
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wbetber  or  not  he  wiu  train  for  a  military 
career  at  the  same  time  he  procee<ls  with  his 
liberal  academic  education. 

Thus  may  a  university  help  to  defeat  its 
own  purposes.  The  erosion  of  ROTC  Is  a 
threat  not  to  the  military,  but  to  those  Amer- 
icans who  fear  and  distrust  the  control  of 
our  Armed  Forces  by  a  narrow  military  point 
of  view. 

It  is  In  the  Ivy  Group  universities  that  the 
chipping  away  at  ROTC  Is  meet  alarming.  No 
man  Is  an  island;  nor  Is  any  intellectual  cen- 
ter an  Island  unto  Itself.  The  policies  and 
decisions  of  such  schools  as  those  In  the  Ivy 
Group  are  watched  by  other  schools,  both 
I&rge  and  small,  all  over  the  nation.  When 
HOTC  Is  shackled  or  banished  by  one  Insti- 
tution, It  becomes  easier  for  other  Institu- 
tions to  -atlonallze  similar  action,  and  to 
hasten  the  day  when  ROTC  may  be  finished 
at  the  bellwether  schools — and  at  others. 

Officer  Candidate  Schools  do  not  offer  a 
satisfactory  alternative  to  ROTC.  Such  com- 
missioning programs  are  very  useful  when 
rapid  expansion  is  needed  in  a  national 
emergency.  But  the  environment  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  academic  pursuits;  the  courses  are 
brief;  and  in  emergencies  the  faculties, 
quickly  assembled,  have  no  opportunity  to 
relate  the  candidates  to  more  than  the  re- 
stricted Immediate  objectives. 

ROTC,  on  the  other  hand,  embodies  the 
strong  asset  of  continuing  contact  between 
highly  motivated  military  teaching  staffs 
and  critically-thinking.  civUlan-orlented 
faculties.  Both  bodies  benefit  from  continued 
expoiure  to  one  another.  None  of  the  Services 
believes  that  the  OCS  concept  alone  could 
satisfy  the  continuing  officer  procurement 
requirement. 

TTie  trend  against  ROTC  programs  can  still 
be  reversed.  Early  In  1970  Princeton,  after 
new  discussions  with  Army  ROTC  officials, 
rela.xed  some  of  Its  reetrlctlons;  and — as  this 
Is  written — the  Army  will  probably  stay.  The 
future  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  programs  at 
Princeton  Is  still  in  doubt;  but  there  Is  at 
least  an  ojjentng  for  reconsideration  and 
negotiation  by  all  the  concerned   parties. 

This  Is  the  direction  that  all  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  taking  now:  not 
capitulation  to  minority  demands,  frequently 
based  on  motives  that  are  emotional  though 
sincere;  but  a  new  examination  of  the  func- 
tion and  the  challenge  of  ROTC  In  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  of  freedom,  security,  and  In- 
tellectual elbow-room. 

Certainly  there  Is  ample  room  for  re-ex- 
amlnatlon  of  campus-ROTC  relationships  by 
men  of  good  will  representing  both  points 
of  view.  Let  us  then  have  new  tn-depth  dis- 
cussions between  the  colleges  and  universities 
where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  or  ces- 
sation of  ROTC  on  the  one  hand,  and  ap- 
propriate military  department  officials  on  the 
other;  discussions  which,  with  the  best  over- 
all Interests  of  our  nation  in  mind,  should 
be  aimed  at  rp-evaluatlon  of  how  the  aca- 
demic world  and  our  armed  services  can  beet 
relate  In  meeting  the  Nation's  defense  train- 
ing problems  of  our  armed  services.  And  let's 
have  these  discussions  before  more  damage — 
possibly  Irreversible  damage — Is  done. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES         , 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  ser\'e  under  your  dis- 
tinguished leadership  as  Spealcer  for  the 
past  8  years,  and  as  a  colleague  of  yours 
in  the  House  for  the  past  18  years.  Over 
these  years,  I  have  taken  pride  in  your 
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friendship.  I  still  do.  As  have  all  other 
Members,  I  have  become  well  aware  of 
your  ability,  thoughtfulness,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  right  and  the  good.  Certainly, 
the  traits  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  dig- 
nity which  are  exemplified  in  your  ac- 
tions in  public  and  private  life,  and  the 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  you  are 
held  by  your  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  prove  your  fairness  and  under- 
standing. Your  contributions  to  our 
country  are  too  varied  to  list,  but  prob- 
ably the  greatest  of  them  Is  the  wisdom 
with  which  you  have  met  problems  and 
made  decisions  benefiting  the  lives  of  all 
citizens.  America  can  be  grateful  for  your 
contributions — in  your  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  We  all  live  in  a  world  made 
better  by  your  personal  code  of  life. 

Congratulations  on  the  great  honor  of 
serving  longer  continuously  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  than 
£iny  other  person  since  the  founding  of 
our  RepubUc.  You  deserve  the  honor,  for 
you  have  discharged  your  duties  nobly. 


June  2,  1970 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  RAY  J. 
MADDEN  OF  INDIANA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  very  impressive 
speech  delivered  by  our  able,  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana, 
who  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Polish  American  Congress  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  on  Memorial  Day  1970.  The 
Congress  was  cosponsored  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress.  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania District,  and  the  Polish  Army  Vet- 
erans of  America,  17th  International 
Convention  Committee. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  or  Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden  or 
Indiana,  Before  the  Polish  American 
Congress  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 
Memorial  Dat  1970 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  1970,  it  Is,  Indeed 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Polish  American 
Congress  of  this  area  and  Us  other  divisions 
throughout  the  nation  are  holding  cere- 
monial meetings  to  pay  tribute  to  the  heroic 
Polish  Heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  In 
the  Katyn  Forest  30  years  ago. 

During  the  Intervening  30  years  since  the 
barbarous  International  crime  was  Infilcted 
on  approximately  14,000  leaders  of  the  then 
free  Polish  Nation,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  Internationally,  geographically,  scien- 
tifically, and  progressively  not  only  In  our  na- 
tion but  throughout  the  world.  One  thing  has 
not  changed  and  that  Is  the  brutal  acts  of 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy  In 
resorting  to  all  methods  of  exterminating 
humanity  In  order  to  seek  Its  ultimate  desire 
of  world  domination  and  enslavement. 

As  time  marches  on,  millions  throughout 
the  world  possibly  forget  the  magnitude  of 
the  barbarous  murders  and  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Communist  tyrants  since  the  days 
when  Lenin  first  organized  his  program  of 
international  communism.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  40  million  humans  have  been  ex- 
terminated, starved,  killed,  and  massacred 
by  Communist  armies,  police,  and  other  au- 


thorities since  the  World  War  I  period.  Their 
uncivilized  policies  have  not  changed  or 
been  reduced  as  has  been  evidenced  in  sim- 
ilar Communist  barbarities  In  enslaved  na- 
tions and  revealed  In  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
Southeast  Asia  generally. 

My  remarks  today  are  primarily  being  di- 
rected to  the  younger  generation — not  only 
to  the  Polish  youth,  but  to  all  the  young 
folks  throughout  America — who  have  not 
learned  the  true  facts  of  their  methods  and 
of  their  tyrannical  domination. 

communist  DtTPLicrrr 

The  Katyn  massacre  has  been  the  only  In- 
ternational crime  in  the  world's  history 
where  the  leaders  of  one  nation  (the  So- 
viets) accused  the  leaders  of  another  nation 
(the  German  Nazis)  of  guilt  in  the  commis- 
sion thereof  and  vice  versa.  The  Nazi  leaders 
(Hitler)  accused  the  Soviet  leaders  (Stalin) 
of  guilt  for  the  Katyn  crime. 

For  almost  10  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Katyn  bodies,  the  Soviets  poured  out 
misleading  propaganda  declaring  their  In- 
nocence of  aoiy  connection  with  the  Katyn 
massacre  or  the  murder  of  over  14  thousand 
Polish  leaders  who  disappeared  from  3  Soviet 
prison  camps  In  the  spring  of  1940. 

POLISH-AMERICAN     CONGRESS 

It  was  by  reason  of  the  concentrated  efforts 
and  insistence  by  the  members  and  leaders  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  public  opinion  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica but  throughout  the  globe,  desired  an  ofB- 
clal  determination  and  investigation  of  the 
true  facts  concerning  guilt  of  the  Katyn 
murderers. 

In  1951  I  filed  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  special  Investigating  com- 
mittee to  determine  for  posterity  and  future 
generations  the  guilt  for  the  KLatyn  Interna- 
tional crime.  On  September  18,  1951,  House 
Resolution  390  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
This  resolution  called  for  a  complete  con- 
gressional Investigation  in  order  to  determine 
officially  the  guilt  for  this  atrocity  against 
humanity. 

hearings     and     TtSTIMONT 

Our  committee  held  hearings  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  also  in  England  and 
Europe.  During  the  progress  of  these  hear- 
ings, over  250  witnesses  testified.  This  num- 
ber Included  government  officials  of  various 
nations,  military  leaders,  physicians.  Inter- 
national lawyers  and  persons  from  various 
nations.  Including  Russia,  who  had  direct 
and  personal  information  on  the  interna- 
tional crime.  Special  Invitations  were  sent 
to  Stalin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public to  appear  at  our  hearings  in  London 
or  Frankfurt.  Germany.  The  Soviet  leaders 
Ignored  and  failed  to  respond  to  our  invita- 
tions to  testify  and  clear  up  the  misinforma- 
tion concerning  the  Katyn  murders.  During 
our  headings  In  Europe,  the  Soviet  leaders, 
through  radio,  television,  Pravda.  and  other 
propaganda  sources  continued  a  barrage  ot 
lies  and  false  charges  against  the  work  of 
our  congressional  committee.  A  group  of  Eu- 
ropean newspaper  experts  stated  at  the  time 
of  our  Frankfurt,  Germany  hearings  that 
the  Katyn  Congressional  Committee  for  the 
first  time  placed  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine on  the  defensive.  They  had  no  an- 
swer to  the  testimony  and  the  factual  reve- 
lation of  the  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists were  guilty  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacres. 

STALIN,    KHROSHCHEV,    HITLER,    MT7SSOLINI 

Our  committee  publicly  announced  that 
the  hearings  should  not  take  the  spotlight 
away  from  the  barbarous  mass  murders  and 
pogroms  committed  by  the  Hitler  Na2:ls  dur- 
ing and  before  the  period  of  World  War  II. 
Our  committee  found  that  the  Communist 
atrocities  committed  on  other  captive  na- 
tions such  as  Lithuania.  Hungary.  Rumania, 
the    Balkan   States,   and  Korea,   all   bad   a 
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striking  similarity  to  the  crimes  committed 
against  the  Poles  at  Katyn. 

The  worldwide  publicity  given  the  testi- 
mony secured  by  our  committee  concerning 
the  methods,  strategy,  and  barbarity  of  the 
Conamunlst  tyrants  alarmed  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  all  nations  as  to  the  true  facts  of 
Communist  enslavement.  Our  testimony,  ex- 
hibits, and  the  facts  and  knowledge  It  gave 
the  world  contributed  greatly  to  building  up 
resistance  by  many  nations  and  races  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Since  the  Congressional  Katyn  Committee 
filed  Its  final  report  In  December  1952,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  factual 
verdict  and  our  official  Katyn  report  of  Com- 
munist methods  and  criminal  acts  have  been 
requested  by  all  non-Communist  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Thousands  of  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  all  over  the  world 
have,  during  the  last  18  years,  written  to 
Congress  and  my  office  for  the  Report  on 
the  Katyn  massacre  hearings.  Many  requests 
come  to  my  office  In  Washington  from  folks 
living  m  different  parts  of  the  world  asking 
for  Information  and  copies  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Congressional  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Committee. 

Oftentimes  I  think  that  It  would  be.  In- 
deed, a  worthwhile  and  valuable  project  If 
our  Government  or  the  United  Nations 
would  foster  the  expense  of  reprinting  the 
Katyn  Congressional  Report  exposing  the 
Communist  brutality,  barbarity,  and  meth- 
ods of  enslaving  peoples  under  Its  domina- 
tion. These  reports  could  be  printed  In  vari- 
ous langruages  and  placed  In  the  homes  of  all 
peoples  In  nations  threatened  with  Com- 
munist domination  and  subjection. 

SOVIETS    COULD    NOT    HIDE    GL^LT 

Throughout  all  our  entire  hearings  pro- 
ceedings there  was  not  one  scintilla  of  proof 
or  even  any  substantial  evidence  presented 
that  could  remotely  Indict  any  other  nation 
but  Soviet  Russia  for  this  deplorable  Inter- 
national Katyn  crime.  The  Soviets,  In  order 
to  clear  themselves  In  world  opinion,  refused 
to  allow  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  make  a  neutral  Investigation 
of  the  Katyn  massacre. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  prisoners, 
formerly  interned  at  the  slave  camp  near 
the  Katyn  Forest,  and  of  medical  experts 
who  performed  autopsies  on  the  massacred 
bodies  and  also  of  observers  taken  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  conclusively  confirmed 
our  committee  findings.  Stalin,  Molotov. 
Berla  tthe  NKVD  chief)  refused  to  answer 
the  Polish  Government  leaders  and  military 
men  when  In  1941  and  1942  they  demanded 
the  whereabouts  of  the  disappeared  Polish 
prisoners.  Complete  proof  was  presented 
that  the  Soviets  purjjosely  m'.s'.rd  the  Poles 
In  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts 
of  their  leader  and  officers  when.  In  fact, 
Stalin  and  his  murderous  conspirators  al- 
ready knew  the  Poles  were  burled  In  mass 
graves  at  Katyn. 

SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  ON  DEFENSIVE 

The  Soviet  leaders  made  every  effort 
through  their  highly  organized  propaganda 
machine  to  hide  from  the  Polish  pteople  and 
the  people  of  the  world  the  real  truth  about 
Katyn.  Evidence  brought  out  by  our  Investi- 
gation convinced  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Katyn  massacre  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  numerous  crimes 
against  humanity  perpetrated  by  the  totali- 
tarian powers. 

I  know  of  no  organization  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  has  done  more  to  keep 
the  fight  against  aggression  and  expose  Com- 
munist barbarity  and  enslavement  more  than 
the  Polish-American  Congress.  Your  great 
national  organization  was  responsible  for  the 
Katyn  Congressional  Investigations  In  the 
82nd  Congress. 

VIETNAM,  KOREA,  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  would 
only  Join  In  concentrating  the  fight  to  ex- 
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pose  the  true  facts  against  communism  and 
educate  the  so-called  backward  nations  con- 
cerning the  criminality  of  Communist  en- 
slavement methods,  and  the  true  living  con- 
ditions under  their  domination,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  collapse  of  the  Com- 
munist goal  of  world  enslavement  would  take 
place  In  a  short  time.  Too  many  of  the  new 
and  backward  nations  have  been  victims  of 
Communist  misrepresentation  and  also  of 
the  so-called  free  world. 

Communism  has  been  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  well-organized  international 
threats  to  human  freedom  In  world  history. 
Our  Government  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars fighting  this  International  menace. 
There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Communist  threat  today  Is  not  as  dangerous 
and  as  Imminent  as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  greatest  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  that 
their  economic  system  has  been  a  total 
failure. 

Stalin's  government  was  an  economic  fail- 
ure and  at  his  death  great  discontent  was 
rajnpant  In  not  only  the  Soviet  realm  but  the 
satellite  nations.  He  was  succeeded  by  Khru- 
shchev, and  his  economic  government  was  a 
total  failure  as  was  evidenced  by  his  over- 
throw and  collapse  from  forces  within  his 
own  government.  If  the  present  opposition  to 
Communist  aggression  continues  by  the  free 
nations,  the  rulers  of  today's  Soviet  tjTanny 
will  be  overthrown  and  that  will  end  the 
Communist  myth  of  world  domination.  Com- 
munist China's  economy  has  always  been  a 
failure  and  millions  of  its  population  are 
existing  m  starvation  conditions  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  free  nations  have  the  ability, 
the  education,  the  defense  machinery,  and 
the  assets  to  curtail  the  further  spread  of 
the  Communist  menace  and  we  must  con- 
tinue our  fight. 

History  has  revealed  over  the  centuries  that 
dictators  cannot  stay  In  power  long  when 
they  must  rule  their  people  by  the  sword, 
guns,  slave-labor  camps,  and  mass  murders. 

EDUCATION 

Education  and  presentation  of  fact  on 
communist  enslavement  to  the  world's  un- 
informed are  the  greatest  weapons  democ- 
racy possesses  against  the  destruction  of  the 
Communist  menace. 

The  free  world  must  continue  this  fight. 
Someday  this  victory  will  be  won  and  the 
Communist  enslavers  will  become  extinct. 
Poland  and  other  captive  nations  will  regain 
free  and  independent  government. 

Over  a  month  ago  the  Polish  Government 
In  Exile  held  a  30  Year  Memorial  for  the 
Katyn  dead  in  the  City  of  London.  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  by  quoting  verbatim 
the  last  paragraph  of  President  Zaleskl's 
tribute  on  that  occasion: 

"Recalling  now  this  painful  anniversary  of 
the  Katyn  massacre,  I  call  on  all  those  pres- 
ent to  rise  and  honor  the  memory  of  all  our 
innocent  countrymen  who  met  a  martyr's 
death  In  Soviet  Russia  In  1940  by  a  minute 
of  prayer  for  the  Katyn  dead." 

Please  stand.  Thank  you. 
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Our  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacci)  is 
to  be  thanked  for  acting  as  host  Con- 
gressman to  his  clergyman  and  for  ex- 
tending the  invitation  which  brought 
Reverend  Kalaidjian  here.  The  Rever- 
end's career  has  been  a  distinguished  one 
and  he  presently  serves  as  chaplain  to 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
a  position  he  has  served  in  since  1957. 
That  service  has  also  earned  him  the 
position  of  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Chaplains.  Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Representa- 
tive BiAGGi  in  expressing  the  thanks  of 
this  Chamber  to  Reverend  Kalaidjian. 


REV.  WILLIAM  G.  KALAIDJIAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  welcome  Rev.  William  G. 
Kalaidjian.  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Park 
Congregational  Church,  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y..  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Reverend  Kalaidjian 
has  delivered  the  opening  prayer  in  the 
Chamber  before  and  we  therefore  wel- 
come him  with  particular  appreciation. 


THE  NEW  ZOOS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VOUSINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  June  1, 1970,  issue  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine, there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"The  New  Zoos."  This  article  outlined 
the  goals  and  accomplishments  of  some 
of  the  new  yoimg  zookeepers. 

I  found  the  article  extremely  interest- 
ing and  to  the  point  in  its  presentation 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  confront 
our  zoos.  It  also  described  some  of  the 
iimovative  solutions  to  these  problems. 

The  overriding  theme  came  through 
quite  clearly:  Msmy  zoos  animals  are 
forced  to  live  under  unfortimate  condi- 
tions, primarily  because  of  the  lack  of 
financial  assistance  for  the  zoos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  23,  1969, 
I  introduced  H.R.  13958,  which  is  aimed 
at  precisely  this  problem.  The  legislation 
will  create  a  Federal  corporation  which 
will  be  able  to  make  loans  and  grants  to 
zoos  for  research  and  construction. 
Aquariums  will  also  be  included  in  this 
program.  Voluntary  accreditation  stand- 
ards will  be  set  up,  and  zoos  and  aquar- 
iums that  meet  these  standards  will  be 
eligible  for  grants;  others  may  obtain 
loan  assistance  in  order  to  meet  the 
standards. 

This  corporation  will  not  be  a  drain  on 
the  Treasury,  because  it  will  be  self-fi- 
nancing. 

Too  long  have  we  permitted  not  only 
roadside  parks  but  some  of  our  major 
zoos  to  maintain  conditions  and  facilities 
that  have  become  prisons  and  the  sources 
of  unlimited  tales  of  horror. 

"The  New  Zoos"  is  short  and  to  the 
point.  It  indicates  what  can  be  done  with 
even  minimal  financing  and  some  imagi- 
nation. It  also  points  out  w  hat  lies  ahead 
if  something  is  not  done. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  am  including  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  seen  it; 
The  New  Zoos 

At  one  New  York  City  zoo,  vandaU 
poured  deadly  lye  down  a  hippopotamus'* 
throat,  killed  two  rare  flamingos  by  hurling 
garbage  cans  Into  their  exhibit  and  stoned 
to  death  more  than  40  birds.  At  Boeton't 
Franklin  Park  Zoo,  which  is  supervised  at 
night  by  one  lone  watchman,  dogs  ran  seven 
antelope  to  death  and  a  tiger,  panicked  by 
the  explosion  of  a  cherry  bomb  inside  itf 
cage,  smashed  it  skull  against  the  tile  walL 
In  the  Seattle  zoo,  three  black  leopards  ar» 
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penned  In  a  cage  that  measures  lees  than  6 
tee-,  by  6  feet:  one  of  them  recently  went 
mad.  In  the  Philadelphia  boo,  medical  exami- 
nations of  the  inmates  have  uncovered  a  high 
Incidence  of  emphysema  caused  by  air  ix>l- 
lution. 

There  seems  almost  no  end  to  such  cur- 
rent horror  stories  and,  as  a  result,  zoological 
societies  and  conservationist  groups  In  al- 
most e-  ery  major  U.S.  city  are  engaged  In  a 
hard-eyed  reappraisal  of  Just  how  their  zoos 
should  be  op>erated.  In  the  process,  the  tra- 
diuonal  Image  of  the  zoo — that  dankly  cheer- 
less place  of  cages,  smells.  Utter  and  lost 
children — Is  being  recast  Into  something  de- 
cidedly more  humane  to  the  creatures  on 
both  sides  of  the  bars.  "We  are  witnessing  a 
zoo  renaissance  whose  end  Is  nowhere  in 
sight- .■'  says  George  Speidel,  director  of  the 
new  Milwaukee  zoo. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  feature  of 
that  renaissance  Is  the  presentation  of  ani- 
mals In  settings  that  simulate  their  native 
environments  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
them  from  Homo  sapiens.  Thus  a  visitor  to 
Milwaukee's  recently  completed  $14  million 
zoo  can  observe  an  African  veldt  inhabited 
by  Ucns,  antelope,  zebras  and  pelicans  cr  a 
South  American  plain  teeming  with  Jaguars, 
llamas  and  Chlllean  flamlngoe  (the  preda- 
tors and  their  nominal  prey  are  separated 
by  concealed  dry  moats).  Other  cities  are 
adopting  the  ride-through  technique  em- 
ployed in  African  game  preserves.  At  the 
Busch  Gardens  in  Tampa,  Pla.,  a  monorail 
system  carries  gawkers  through  186  acres  of 
man-made  mountains  and  rivers — all  in- 
habited by  more  than  550  free-roaming  ani- 
mals. Even  larger  preserves  are  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  In  San  Diego.  Dallas.  Los  Angeles 
and  near  Minneapolis.  At  Los  Angeles, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  paddle  down  a  river 
that  cuts  through  a  veldt,  observing  the 
wildlife  on  shore  as  they  circumnavigate 
hippos  BJid  alligators. 

NOCTXTRNAL 

Another  aspect  of  the  new-zoo  movement 
is  the  adaptation  of  recent  scientific  re- 
search to  methods  of  display.  To  give  di- 
urnal humans  a  rare  glimpse  of  the  activities 
of  nocturnal  species,  for  example,  the  de- 
signers of  the  Bronx  zoo's  new,  $600,000 
"World  of  Darkness"  building  have  em- 
ployed special  lighting  to  trick  the  resident 
sloths,  aardvarks.  bate  and  bush  babies  Into 
reversing  their  life  cycles.  During  the  day. 
the  interior  lighting  is  blue,  dim  green  and 
soft  red — all  of  which  the  color-blind  ani- 
mals interpret  as  "darkness"  and  accordingly 
set  about  their  nocturnal  activities.  At  night, 
the  building  is  suffused  In  bright  light  and 
the  animals  go  peacefully  to  sleep. 

Most  cities,  of  course,  are  too  financially 
strapped  to  put  together  anything  so  elabo- 
rate for  their  nonhuman  populations.  But  as 
the  new  breed  of  creative  young  zookeep>er8 
Is  demonstrating,  a  little  Imagination  can 
work  wonders.  Ken  DUls.  the  45-year-old 
exhibit  director  at  the  Philadelphia  zoo.  ap- 
plied his  talents  to  fashioning  amazingly 
natural  effects  out  of  synthetic  materials. 
After  It  WAS  discovered  that  the  zoo's  ele- 
phants could  And  no  way  to  scratch  their 
backs.  DUls  spent  a  winter  building  a  9-foot- 
hlgh.  fiber-glass  replica  of  an  African  ter- 
mite mound — Just  the  sort  of  back  scratcher 
that  elephants  like  to  sidle  up  to  back  home. 
And  to  keep  the  often  somnolent  crocodiles 
moving  around  for  visitors.  Dills  will  stage 
fake  tropical  storms  In  the  zoo's  new  reptile 
house.  Every  hour  lightning,  thunder  and 
waves  will  send  the  crocs  scurrying  from 
their  pools  Into  a  fiber-glass  forest. 

BREEDING 

DlUs  and  his  colleagues  are  also  convinced 
that  the  function  of  zoos  must  be  enlarged 
to  encompass  the  scientific  breeding  of  van- 
ishing species.  They  point  out  that  one  spe- 
cies of  animal   has  disappeared   every  year 
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for  the  past  five  decades.  Practically  every 
major  zoo  is  working  on  at  least  one  breed- 
ing project  (e.g.,  the  gold  marmoset  In  Mil- 
waukee, the  maned  wolf  In  Cincinnati),  and 
some  feel  such  activities  may  eventually 
overshadow  the  zoo's  traditional  exhibition 
role.  In  New  York's  Central  Park  Zoo.  a  polar 
bear  couple  named  Scandy  and  Snowball 
were  launched  on  a  courtship  last  week,  but 
so  far  the  only  love  play  officials  have  seen 
has  been  with  a  beer  keg. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  forward-look- 
ing zoos  are  emphasizing  ecological  educa- 
tion In  the  belief  that  the  ultimate  decision 
on  conservation  measures  wlU  be  made  by 
the  mass  of  urban  voters  (and  zoo-goers). 
Today,  for  example,  the  2.5  million  annual 
visitors  to  the  Bronx  zoo  hear  recorded  mes- 
sages about  the  perils  to  wildlife  from  40 
"talking  boxes"  activated  by  the  turning  of  a 
key.  The  warr.'.rgs  nre  driven  home  In  lec- 
tures and  courses  by  zoo  staffers  before  more 
than  300.000  New  York  students  each  year. 
In  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  bus-size  "zoo 
mobiles "  with  animal  exhibits  and  lecturers 
visit  schools  and  playgrounds — perhap>s  the 
first  Instance  In  which  the  zoo  goes  to  see 
the   people. 

No  matter  what  the  scope  of  their  respec- 
tive educational  programs,  practically  every 
major  zoo  now  has  at  least  one  ecologically 
oriented  message  displayed  somewhere  on  the 
grounds.  The  me.ssage  consists  of  a  large  mir- 
ror. Beneath  It  Is  a  sign  that  reads:  "The 
most  dangerous  animal  In  the  world." 
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STATUS    REPORT— THE    COASTAL 
STATES  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Oceanic  Or- 
ganization, we  were  privileged  to  have  as 
speaker  Dr.  John  Mock,  director  pro 
tempore  of  the  Coastal  States  Organiza- 
tion. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues his  repxjrt  on  the  Coastal  States 
Organization. 

Dr.  Mock's  remarks  follow: 

Status  Report — The  Coastal  States 

Organization 

(By  Dr.  John  E.  Mock) 

I.  introduction 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  back 
in  Washington  today — It's  almost  like  coming 
home.  And  this  visit  is  doubly  pleasurable 
in  providing  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
on  a  dynamic  new  organization  which  is  Just 
coming  Into  being — the  Coastal  States  Or- 
ganization. In  fact,  the  fllrst  meeting  of  the 
formally-constituted  organization  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  here  In  your  fair  city  next 
week,  on  June  4th  and  5th. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  To 
put  my  story  in  suitable  context  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  some  weU  known  facts.  Thirty 
States,  with  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  lie  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes  More  than  45 
percent  of  our  urban  population  lives  In 
coastal  counties,  and  almost  all  of  the 
gigantic  urban  complexes  now  projected  for 
the  year  2000  by  Herman  Kahn  and  other 
visionary  futurists  are  In  the  Coastal  Zone — 
the  margin  where  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the 
people  meet  and  Interact. 

This  region  obviously  has  tremendous  value 
for  man.  The  Coastal  Zones  of  the  world 
historically  have  been  the  Important  sites  of 


Industry  and  commerce.  The  development  of 
great  port  cities  haa  provided  springboards 
of  national  culture.  Increases  In  coastal 
population  and  attendant  demands  for  land, 
food  and  water,  energy  and  recreation  are 
giving  rise  to  greater  pressures  for  intensive 
and  often  conflicting  uses  of  the  coastal 
regions. 

Longfellow's  statement  that  "the  dim,  dark 
sea  .  .  .  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind"  Is 
only  too  true.  We  are  divided  by  the  weight  of 
the  serious  problems  created  by  our  mis-use 
of  the  sea.  by  conflicting  uses  of  the  sea.  and 
by  Jurisdictional  problems;  we  are  united  by 
the  challenges,  opportunities,  and  economic 
benefits  ofiered  by  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  seas. 

We  In  State  government  firmly  believe 
that  the  coastal  states  have  a  grave  responsi- 
bility and  a  great  opportunity  to  enhance  the 
general  welfare  throughout  this  great  land 
of  ours  by  proper  utilization  of  our  coastal 
resources.  To  solve  many  of  the  complex 
multi-US©  and  pollution  problems  it  v.-lU  be 
necessary  for  the  States  to  work  In  harmony 
in  establishing  common  policies,  cooperative 
plans  and  programs,  and  in  developing  an 
effective  dialogue  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  national  ocean- 
ographlc  program.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
formation  of  the  Coastal  States  Organiza- 
tion will  be  th?  catalytic  mechanism  where- 
by the  States  will  rise  to  the  timeless  chal- 
lenge offered  by  the  sea. 

n.     NEED     FOR     the     ORGANIZATION 

Oscar  Wilde  once  stated:  "Discontent  Is 
the  first  step  In  the  progress  of  a  man  or  a 
nation."  And  we  in  State  government  are 
discontented— both  with  our  own  perform- 
ance and  progress  In  managing  our  coastal 
and  marine  resources  as  well  as  with  the 
national  program. 

At  this  point  you  may  well  query:  "But 
why  another  organization?  What  Is  the  need 
for  a  new  power  structure?" 

Let  me  answer  by  citing  the  following 
facts.  The  people  of  the  thirty  coastal  states 
are  the  prime  owners  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  oceans — the  coastal  zones  and 
territorial  seas.  The  States  (which  represent 
the  people)  are  therefore  the  most  Important 
political  entitles  In  terms  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  control  over  these  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  sea.  Due  to  increasing 
demands  for  multiple  uses  of  the  resources 
of  the  coastal  zones  (some  of  which  are 
competitive  or  destructive  and  partially  or 
wholly  exclusive),  pressures  on  state  govern- 
ments for  effective  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  this  segment  of  their  natural  re- 
source systems  are  mounting  and  becoming 
more  acute.  Stales,  therefore,  muot  develop 
effective  mechanisms  for  planning  and  man- 
agement (Using,  developing,  and  conserving) 
of  their  marine  resources  and  marine  en- 
vlr.^nment. 

Since  many  of  the  estuarlne  systems  In  our 
coastal  zone  are  shared  by  more  than  one 
state,  there  is  a  need  for  the  development  and 
refinement  of  effective  Interstate  or  regional 
marine  resources  or  coastal  zone  planning 
and  management  mechanisms. 

Because  the  federal  government  Is  respon- 
sible for  navigation,  commerce,  defense,  and 
certain  other  activities  which  directly  or  In- 
directly affect  the  resources  of  the  terri- 
torial and  Inland  seas.  It,  too  must  be  in- 
volved In  some  of  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment activities  needed.  This  Involvement  Is 
Justified  further  by  the  interstate  nature  of 
many  of  the  resources  and  their  uses  and 
problems.  This  multlstate  feature  along 
with  the  defense,  commerce  and  navigation 
responsibilities  Justifies  federal  expendi- 
tures in  marine  resource  research,  planning, 
and  management  activities. 

Inasmuch  as  these  problems  require  con- 
stant attention  and  a  continuing  dialogue 
between  state  and  federal  officials,  it  would 
appear  that  a  Coastal  States  Organization 
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would  be  extremely  valuable  in  assisting  the 
States  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 
Such  an  organization  could:  (1)  help  solve 
common  state  problems  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  seaward  lateral  boundaries,  con- 
trol of  pollution,  and  the  resolution  of  multi- 
use  problems  pertaining  to  recreation, 
navigation,  mining,  and  sports  and  com- 
mercial fishing;  (2)  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  all  information  relative  to  marine 
activities  In  these  states;  and  (3)  act  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  coastal  states  vls-a-vis 
the  federal  government  with  respect  to  the 
national  oceanographlc  program. 

Such  action  would,  of  course,  Iti  no  way 
preclude  Individual  States  from  taking  Inde- 
pendent stands  best  serving  their  own  In- 
terest. Being  a  creature  of  the  state  gover- 
operate  most  effectively  in  bringing  crucial 
problems  to  the  attention  of  the  Governors, 
providing  them  with  background  informa- 
tion and  suitable  options,  and  then  support- 
ing them  whenever  a  consensual  position 
develops. 

in.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANI7ATION 

Organizations  have  a  life  of  their  own,  with 
their  gestation  period  usually  being  a  most 
trying  time.  The  Co.istal  States  Organization 
proved  to  be  no  exception  in  this  regard. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  Governor  Kirk  of  Florida 
Invited  the  Governors  of  the  coastal  states  to 
send  representatives  to  a  meeting  held  In 
Miami.  November  21-23.  to  discuss:  "The  Sea 
and  the  States:  Mutual  Problems  and  Their 
Solutions."  One  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
meeting  was  that  the  States  should  have  a 
better  mechanism  for  handling  those  coastal 
zone  and  marine  problems  common  to  all 
states.  At  that  time  it  was  net  clear  as  to 
what  type  of  mechanism  would  be  most  ef- 
fective. TTierefore.  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Maritime  States.  Common- 
wealths and  Territories  was  established  with 
Dr.  William  Hargls.  Director  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science,  as  Chairman. 

The  next  major  step  evolved  In  February. 
1969  when  I  liad  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing Governor  Maddox  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  and  preparing  position 
papers  on  oceanography  for  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources.  Environmental  Man- 
agement, and  Agriculture.  These  position 
papers  were  approved  In  September.  1969  at 
the  National  Governor's  Conference  held  In 
Colorado  Springs. 

Position  No.  6.  as  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernors, reads  in  part:  "Inasmuch  as  coastal 
zones  and  waters  require  constant  attention 
and  a  continuing  dialogue  between  state  and 
federal  officials,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
coastal  states  form  a  Maritime  States  Orga- 
nization to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities" 

In  Position  No.  7.  also  endorsed  by  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  it  was  fur- 
ther reconvmended :  "(1)  that  the  federal 
government  should  take  the  initiative  in 
establishing  means  whereby  the  states  can 
provide  a  direct  Input  and  have  a  significant 
role  in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  the  national  marine  science  programs,  and 
(2)  that  a  marine  education  extension  pro- 
gram be  instituted  to  accelerate  the  trans- 
fer and  utilization  of  marine  Informatloii." 

In  the  mesuitime,  Dr.  Hargis  and  Mr.  Dover, 
as  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (which 
was  established  at  the  Florida  meeting)  were 
working  on  a  charter  for  the  organization. 
This  Ad  Hoc  Committee  held  an  evening 
meeting  In  conjunction  with  Congressman 
Alton  Lennon's  excellent  conference  on 
Coastal  Zone  Management  which  was  held 
In  Washington  on  October  28  and  29,  1969. 

At  this  point,  the  time  appeared  to  be 
propitious  to  hold  an  organizational  meet- 
ing. Therefore,  In  early  November,  1969.  Gov- 
ernor Maddox  issued  invitations  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  thirty  Coastal  States  to  send 
representatives  to  Savannah  on  January 
15-16,  1970  "for  the  purpose  of  revlevrtng  the 
work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Hargls's  Commit- 
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tee.  and  to  prepare  a  charter  for  submission 
to  the  appropriate  governmental  bodies  for 
formal  consideration." 

The  resulting  meeting  was  most  succe.ssful. 
Over  45  participants  representing  22  of  the 
30  coastal  states  were  present.  After  2  days 
of  deliberations,  a  resolution  was  passed 
which  states: 

Whereas,  public  interest  and  concern  In 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  wise  use  of  marine  and  coastal  resources 
is  mounting  at  both  state  and  national  lev- 
els, and 

Where.is,  the  national  program  regarding 
the  oceans  and  coastal  zones  is  now  being 
developed,  and 

Whereas,  Increasing  attention  Is  being 
given  to  the  problems  of  the  coastal  zone 
and  society's  Interactions  with  that  marine 
environmental  system,  and 

Whereas,  the  Interests  of  state  and  terri- 
torial governments  have  not  been  adequately 
represented  in  the  emerging  National  Pro- 
grams, and 

Whereas,  the  states  and  their  citizens  are 
the  principal  owners,  planners,  managers  and 
users  of  marine  and  coastal  resources,  which 
primarily  lie  within  or  under  the  territorial 
seas,  and 

Whereas,  states  must  normally  provide  the 
land  bases  for  ocean  and  coastal  activities, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Governors  of  the  states  at- 
tending the  1969  Colorado  Springs  Meeting 
of  the  National  Governors  Conference  In 
Position  No.  6  urged  greater  participation 
by  and  coordination  of  the  states  through  a 
suitable  organization,  and 

Whereas,  the  state  governments  can  in- 
crease their  ability  to  contribute  to  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  National  Oceano- 
graphlc and  Coastal  Zone  Management  Pro- 
grams and  other  related  programs  by  forming 
an  organization  to  achieve  these  purposes 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  a  majority 
of  the  duly  appointed  representatives  of  the 
22  coastal  states  attending  the  Savannah, 
Georgia  meeting  of  January  1970  do  hereby 
approve  the  Provisional  Articles  of  Orga- 
nization of  the  Coastal  States  Organization 
and  recommend  their  submission  to  our 
respective  states  for  adoption. 

rV.    ARTICLES    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Coastal  States* 
charter,  the  organization  will  consist  of  a 
Governing  Board  consisting  of  one  delegate 
from  each  Coastal  State  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  that  State.  No  action  purporting 
to  represent  a  policy  position  of  the  Orga- 
nization shall  be  taken  by  an  agency  or 
body  other  than  the  Governing  Board. 

All  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Organization  and  eight 
other  members,  shall  be  elected  from  the 
delegates  at  each  annual  meeting.  This  Com- 
mittee has  authority  to  act  for  the  Govern- 
ing Board  in  the  interim  between  meetings. 

The  heart  of  the  Charter  lies  In  Article  IV 
v/hich  delineates  the  functions  of  the  Orga- 
uiz.itlon.  Section  1  of  Article  IV  reads: 
"     .    .    the   Organization   shall: 

(a  I  Gather,  analyze  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  marine  and  coastal  affairs  of 
interest  to  the  States  in  the  management, 
development  and  regulation  of  their  marine 
and  coastal  resources. 

(bi  Identify  problems  of  mutual  concern 
with  marine  and  coastal  resources. 

(c)  Develop  programs  to  improve  coopera- 
tion among  the  States  and  between  such 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  relating 
to  the  use  and  conservation  of  marine  and 
coastal  resources,  and  to  marine  science  and 
engineering. 

(d)  Provide  a  means  by  which  the  States 
may  be  adequately  Involved  and  represented 
on  a  continuing  basis  In  the  formulation, 
development,  and  Implementation  of  na- 
tional marine  and  coastal  resource  programs 
and  policies. " 
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According  to  the  Charter,  within  forty-five 
days  after  the  Governors  of  at  least  ten 
States  have  approved  membership  In  the 
Organization,  the  delegates  will  meet  and 
select  their  Initial  Chairman  and  Executive 
Committee. 

In  the  Interim  period.  Dr.  Hargls  from 
Virginia  ajid  Mr.  Wlllard  Dover  from  Florida 
have  been  elected  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  pro- 
visional organization  and  I  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  Director  Pro  Tem.  We  have  al- 
ready established  operations  as  a  central  con- 
tact pwlnt  and  as  a  distribution  center  for 
Information  pertaining  to  coastal  zone  man- 
agement. 

A  great  poet  once  \xTote:  "In  dreams  begin 
responsibilities."  Our  dream  of  an  effective 
Coastal  States  Organization  has  now  become 
a  reality.  As  of  last  week  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth states  have  formally  Joined,  and  three 
others  have  notified  us  of  their  Intent  to 
join.  Our  resjKjnslbllltles  to  our  respective 
states  and  to  the  nation  now  begin.  We  will- 
ingly accept  these  responsibilities  and  asso- 
ciated challenges  and  dedicate  our  efforts  tj 
helping  the  states  and  the  nation  make  max- 
imum feasible  utillswtlnn  of  our  coastal  and 
marine  resources. 

The  eleven  states  which  have  now  officially 
Joined  the  Coastal  States  Organization  are; 
Alaska.  California.  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia. 
Virginia.  Mas.sachusetts  Mississippi.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carclina. 
Delegates  from  these  eleven  states  (and  oth- 
ers which  soon  Join  the  Organization)  w;l! 
meet  here  in  Washington  on  June  4-5.  1970 
In  order  to  elect  officers  and  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gram responsive  to  state  Interests  and  needs. 
As  one  specific  item  to  be  considered,  the 
Organization  has  already  been  asked  to  assist 
in  the  drafting  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
coastal  zone  management  and  coastal  zone 
research.  In  this  endeavor,  we  will  be  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

v.    STATE    ACTIONS 

Now  that  the  Organization  has  been  for- 
mally approved,  we  hope  to  establish  an 
action-oriented  program  that  will  permit  the 
Coastal  States  to  meet  their  responsiblUtles 
in  the  management  of  their  marine  and 
coastal  zone  resources. 

Although  the  States  have  been  slow  in 
meeting  the  cheillenge  of  the  sea,  they  are 
now  beginning  to  enter  a  new  phase  of 
coastal  zone  and  marine  resource  develop- 
ment. 

For  example  we  in  Georgia  in  the  pwist 
three  years  have  created  the  Ocean  Science 
Center  of  the  Atlantic  Commission  and  the 
Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography — all 
with  several  million  dollars  of  state,  local, 
and  private  funding. 

The  primary  purpose  of  developing  this 
oceanographlc  complex  Is  to  help  Georgia 
manage  Its  coastal  zone  resources  to  stimu- 
late the  lagging  economy  of  the  coastaJ  re- 
gion, and  to  develop  an  adequate  source  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians,  com- 
petent in  all  facets  of  oceanography. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  describe  how  state  and  local 
governments  working  together  with  the  help 
of  the  private  sector  can  develop  a  high  tech- 
nology complex  of  benefit  to  all. 

In  January,  1967.  the  Georgia  Science  and 
Technology  Commission  reported  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
the  Ocean  Science  Center  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  resfjonslblllty  of  planning,  pro- 
moting, and  developing  an  oceanographlc 
complex  on  Skidaway  Island  near  Savannah. 
In  March.  1967.  OSCA  was  created.  Its  facili- 
ties destined  for  Skidaway — one  of  the  fa- 
mous and  historic  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia — 
an  Island  of  great  and  unspoiled  natural 
beauty. 

Major  portions  of  Skidaway  Island  were 
donated  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Roebllng  family  and  the  Union  Camp  Corpo- 
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r*tlon  for  the  oceanographlc  cenier— which 
wUl  have  approximately  2000  acres  of  land— 
all  devoted  to  oceanographlc  pursuits. 

The  Center  will  house  the  Sicidaway  Insti- 
tute ol  Oceanography,  a  research  park  for  pri- 
vate industry  and  government  agencies,  and 
a  light  oceanographlc  producUon  park.  Here 
on  Skldaway  Uland.  private  corporations  and 
government  agencies  will  reap  the  b-Jiients 
from  the  Joint  use  In  one  complex  of  deep 
water  maintenance  and  docking  facilities, 
light  oceanographlc  production  sites,  re- 
search park  sites,  and  a  research  Institute 
specializing  in  ocean  engineering  with 
libraries,  computers,  reactors,  and  other 
equipment  involved  In  today  s  pursuits  of  the 
ocean  sciences.  Under  the  progressive  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Laurie  Abbott.  Chairman  of  the 
Ocean  Science  Commission,  and  Captain  Tom 
Suddath.  Its  Director,  we  m  Georgia  are  look- 
ing forward  to  playing  a  slgnlflcani  role  In 
programs  pertaining  to  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  effective  use  of  marine  re- 
sources. ^,.  ^    . 

Because  the  research  InsUtute  established 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  System  of 
Oecrg-.a  Is  playing  such  an  important  role  In 
helping  us  define  and  manage  our  coastal 
and  marine  resources,  let  me  dlgresj  for  Just 
a  moment  ro  discuss  Its  actlvlUes.  The  Skid- 
away  Institute  of  Oceanography,  under  the 
very  able  guidance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson, 
has  moved  out  rapidly  In  many  areas  of 
research. 

In  Its  Phvslcal  Sciences  Division,  the  main 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  study  of 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  geological  proc- 
esses cK:cumug  in  the  coastal  and  continental 
shelf  waters.  The  estuaries  of  the  Altamaha. 
Ogeechee.  and  SatUla  Rivers  are  being  studied 
to  see  what  chemical  changes  are  taking  place 
at  the  salt  water-fresh  water  Interfaces. 
The  Ossabaw  and  Wassaw  Sounds  are  being 
studied  to  establish  the  seasonal  circulation 
and  heat  transfer  In  these  areas.  These 
studies  will  help  to  establish  what  effects 
chemical  and  thermal  pollution  may  have  on 
the  Georgia  coast. 

The  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River  will  b« 
studied  to  establish  the  pollution  effects  of 
this  river  on  the  adjacent  areas.  In  addition, 
the  sediments  of  the  continental  shelf  are 
being  studied  to  determine  their  chemical 
and  mlneraloglcal  composition.  These  studies 
will  be  expanded  to  Incorporate  a  complete 
survey  of  Georgia's  offshore  mineral  re- 
sources. 

The  Engineering  Division  has  conducted 
exjjerlments  in  the  use  of  different  types  of 
material  for  underwater  combustion  and  ma- 
rine power  sources  Studies  on  maMne  and 
submarine  propulsion  systems  have  Resulted 
In  a  prototype  submersible  which  Is  capable 
of  carrying  one  man  on  or  beneath  the  sea 
with  equal  maneuverability  and  ease. 

The  LUe  Sciences  Division  has  been  spe- 
cializing In  aquaculture,  and  especially  In 
the  study  of  the  nutritional,  physiological, 
and  economics  requirements  for  intensive 
running-water  culture  of  channel  catfish. 
The  results  of  this  research  could  be  of  great 
economic  benefit  to  the  State  and  may  ac- 
celerate the  expansion  of  the  now  fiedgllng 
catfish  Industry. 

The  Importance  of  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  oceans  and  the  Skldaway 
complex  was  best  described  by  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell : 

"The  St^te  of  Georgia  has  taken  a  giant 
stride  forward  In  the  field  of  technology  and 
research  In  the  development  of  the  Ocean 
Science  Center  at  Skldaway  Island.  The 
world's  greatest  store  of  untaxed  resources 
lies  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  Importance  of 
exporting  these  resources  for  the  well-being 
of  mankind  Is  Incalculable.  In  my  career  as 
a  public  servant.  I  have  been  convinced  time 
and  again  of  the  wisdom  of  finding  ways  to 
make  the  gifts  of  providence  serve  us  through 
the    establishment    of    research    facilities.    I 
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am,  therefore,  filled  with  pride  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Ocean  Science  Center  makes 
Georgia  a  pioneer  in  oceanic  research." 

This  represents,  then,  the  beginning  of 
Georgia's  efforts  to  develop  Its  coastal  and 
marine  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  Its 
citizens.  But  it  Is  by  no  means  the  end.  Just 
last  month,  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mission established  a  Center  for  Technology 
Forecasting  and  Technology  Assessment  to 
help  spot  new  technological  (e.g.,  oceano- 
graphlc) opportunities,  to  assist  Georgia  In 
accomodating  to  rapid  technological  changes, 
and  to  help  control  or  ameliorate  the  social 
and  environmental  consequences  of  new  sci- 
entific and  technological  developments.  I 
believe  that  this  step  Is  one  more  Indication 
that  Georgia  Is  on  the  move. 

Now  if  you  will  multiply  these  efforts  by  a 
factor  of  thirty  you  wUl  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  State  efforts  In  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy. From  Maine  to  Alaska,  from  Florida 
to  California,  from  Virginia  to  Washington, 
and  a  multitude  of  State  programs  designed 
from  Texas  to  Hawaii  there  is  new  Interest 
to  explore  and  manage  our  coastal  and 
marine  resources. 

VI.  PROBLEMS 

Peter  Drucker  has  pointed  out  that  "every 
problem  Is  nothing  more  than  a  carefully 
camouflaged  opportunity."  In  this  context 
I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  several  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Coastal  States  Or- 
ganization wlU  be  concerned.  For  conven- 
ience, I  have  divided  these  problems  Into 
two  types:  the  substantive  problems  and 
the  procedural  problems. 

By  substantive  problems.  I  mean  those 
problems  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
technical  management  of  coastal  and  marine 
resources.  I^et  me  cite  several  of  these: 

Waste  Management  and  Water  Pollution — 
Cooperative  efforts  are  needed  to  Identify 
pollutants  and  their  effects  on  the  natural 
environment,  to  establish  acceptable  prac- 
tices of  handling  or  processing  waste  mate- 
rials; and  to  establish  standards  of  accept- 
able levels  of  thermal  and  chemical  pollu- 
tion of  estuaries  and  near-shore  ocean 
waters. 

Aquaculture — Some  persons  have  chal- 
lenged the  feasibility  of  aquaculture  but 
others  maintain  that  properly  directed  re- 
search and  development  can  successfully  es- 
tablish this  activity  as  commercially  feasible. 
Japan,  for  example,  has  apparently  already 
been  quite  successful. 

Ocean  Law  and  Legal  Issues — Problems  of 
property  titles,  regulations,  and  legislation 
are  sufficiently  complex  In  the  coastal  area 
to  require  the  attention  of  the  best  legal 
talent  from  each  of  the  coastal  states.  Such 
problems  Involve  the  fishing  Industry,  prop- 
erty development  of  various  types,  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  To  give  a  quaint  ex- 
ample of  a  legal  issue  facing  the  development 
of  aquaculture.  I  am  told  that  in  most  states 
It  is  only  a  minor  offense  to  steal  a  pond  full 
of  fish.  Perhaps  laws  protecting  aqua-farmers 
mtist  be  brought  In  line  with  those  protect- 
ing poultry-farmers. 

One  success  the  Coastal  States  Organiza- 
tion already  has  to  Its  credit  falls  under  this 
category,  viz..  the  definition  of  seaward  lat- 
eral boundaries  between  coastal  states.  In 
the  November,  1968  meeting  In  Miami,  steps 
were  taken  to  define  the  Florida-Georgia  and 
the  Georgia-South  Carolina  seaward  lateral 
tjoundarles.  As  a  result,  on  April  36.  1969. 
Governor  Maddox  and  Governor  Kirk  met 
aboard  ship  at  St.  Marys,  Georgia,  to  sign 
bills  defining  the  Georgia-Florida  seaward 
boundary.  H.J.  Res.  992  Is  currently  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for  Congres- 
sional approval  of  this  action. 

Multi-use  Problems — In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  multl  uses  of  the  resources 
of  the  coastal  zones  (e.g.,  commercial  fishing, 
sports  fishing,  aquaculture,  recreation,  tour- 
Ism,  off-shore  and  coastal  mining,  and  waste 
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disposal)  the  States  individually  and  Joint- 
ly must  establish  policies  and  plans  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

Procedurai  problems 

By  procedural  problems  I  mean  that  set 
of  problems  pertaining:  (1)  to  the  deter- 
mination of  which  pKillilcal  or  social  group 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  solving 
the  substantive  problems,  and  (2)  to  the 
procedures  whereby  these  various  groups  can 
best  mesh  their  efforts  with  a  minimum  of 
social  friction.  Let  me  cite  a  few  of  these 
problems. 

Federal -State  Relations — Several  bills  are 
now  being  considered  in  Congress  pertaining 
to  coastal  zone  management  and  coastal  zone 
research.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  States  by  Individual  Con- 
gressmen to  participate  In  the  drafting  of 
these  bills. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  policies  expressed 
by  the  Administration.  In  a  recent  speech 
made  by  Dr.  DuBridge  at  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors" Conference  he  pointed  out  the  need 
for  greater  cooperation  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  science  and  technology.  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge quoted  the  President : 

"An  Inevitable  result  of  the  proliferation 
of  Federal  programs  has  been  a  gathering  of 
the  reins  of  power  in  Washington.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  this  is  neither  the 
most  efficient  nor  effective  way  to  govern. 
Certainly  it  represents  a  radical  departure 
from  the  vision  of  Federal-Stat«  relations 
the  nation's  founders  had  in  mind.  Our 
ultimate  purposes  are  many:  To  restore 
to  the  states  their  proper  rights  and  roles 
m  the  Federal  system,  with  new  emphasis  on 
and  help  for  local  responsiveness,  to  provide 
both  encouragement  and  necessary  resources 
for  local  and  state  ofBclais.  to  exercise  lead- 
ership in  solving  their  own  problems:  to  nar- 
row the  distance  between  people  and  the 
government  agencies  dealing  with  their 
problems;  to  restore  strength  and  vigor  to 
local  and  state  governments." 

Dr.  DuBridge  went  on  to  emphasize  In  his 
talk  that:  "While  the  Federal  Government 
promotes  the  technology  of  defense,  of  space, 
of  nuclear  energy,  and  many  other  areas.  It 
does  not  promote  the  technology  which 
builds  local  Industry.  Improves  the  quality 
of  our  cities,  or  develops  the  technology  re- 
quired to  stop  the  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment. These  are  local  problems  and 
need  to  be  addressed  at  the  local  level  where 
the  needs  as  well  as  the  expertise  and  under- 
standing exists."  It  is  In  the  context  of  this 
philosophy,  so  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge, that  the  States  participating  in  the 
Coastal  States  Organization  hope  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges offered  in  the  effective  management 
ol  their  coastal  and  marine  resources. 

A  wise  man  once  said:  "TTie  greatest  dis- 
covery of  science  In  the  United  States  was 
the  discovery  of  the  U.S.  treasury."  It  Is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Coastal  States  Organiza- 
tion to  rediscover  the  U.S.  treasury.  Our 
primary  objective  in  establishing  a  strong, 
viable  working  relationship  with  the  fed- 
eral government  is  to  make  sure  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  coastal  states  Is  adequately 
represented  on  those  national  councils  which 
establish  the  national  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  Congress 
when  legislation  is  considered  pertaining  to 
coastal  zone  and  marine  matters. 

State-Local  Relations — Looking  through 
the  other  end  of  the  telescope  we  perceive 
the  need  of  building  up  mechanisms  and 
strengthening  relationships  with  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  citizen  groups — all  keenly 
Interested  In  and  affected  by  coastal  zone 
policies  and  programs.  In  general,  these  prob- 
lems will  be  treated  differently  In  each  State 
In  order  to  accommodate  specific  local  con- 
ditions. However,   It  Is  believed  that  there 
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will  be  a  sufiBclent  commonality  of  objectives 
and  policies  within  which  the  Coastal  States 
Organization  will  be  effective  in  providing 
information  and  options  to  the  governmental 
units  concerned. 

Coastal  Research  Laboratories — I  believe 
most  people  concerned  with  coastal  matters 
leel  that  new  mechanisms  and  greatly  in- 
creased efforts  are  needed  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively coastal  and  marine  research.  Whether 
or  not  new  laboratories  are  needed  is  an  in- 
teresting and  debatable  Issue.  Within  the 
thicket  of  questions  surrounding  this  issue 
we  must  face  up  to  the  separate  and  Joint 
roles  to  be  played  by  federal  agencies,  state 
and  local  goverrmients,  industry,  and  the 
universities.  There  is  no  pat  answer  to 
these  questions.  However,  there  is  one  factor 
which  must  be  incorporated  in  any  solution: 
the  state  and  local  governments  must  have 
a  major  role  m  determining  the  significance, 
priority,  and  urgency  of  those  problems  to 
be  worked  on,  and  in  selecting  the  appro- 
priate group  to  be  fimded  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. In  my  view,  a  solution  which  by- 
passes any  level  of  government  will  not  be 
acceptable. 

Vn.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Coastal  SUtes  Organization  is 
most  timely  in  view  of  recent  events.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  the  President 
called  for  lncrea::ed  efforts  to  solve  the  vex- 
ing problems  of  environmental  pollution. 
In  addition,  the  President  has  stressed  the 
twin  concepts  of  (1)  New  Fedtralism — "to  re- 
turn a  greater  share  of  control  to  State  and 
local  governments"  and  (2)  revenue  ^.hiring 
so  that  "States  and  cities  will  have  a  far 
greater  share  of  power  and  responsibility  for 
solving  their  own  problems."  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  Coastal  States  are  to  participate 
fully  In  these  new  and  exciting  opporttinltles, 
they  must  marshal  all  resources  and  talent 
available  to  them.  It  Is  In  this  Ught  that 
I  view  the  Coastal  States  Organization  as 
an  Important  step  in  a  multi-faceted  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  inherent  capabilities 
of  the  Coastal  States. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said:  "We 
must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 
sometimes  against  it — but  we  must  sail, 
ftn/j  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor."  I  believe 
that  the  formation  of  the  Coastal  States 
Organization  indicated  that  the  coastal 
states  are  not  drifting,  neither  are  they  lying 
at  anchor.  We  have  set  our  sails  and  plotted 
our  course  by  the  stars  as  we  enter  un- 
charted waters.  Our  destiny  lies  before  us. 


SUN   CITY,  ARIZ.:    A  PLEASANT 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  resident  of  Sun  City.  Ariz.,  is  justly 
annoyed  at  the  largely  erroneous,  un- 
balanced portrayal  of  that  community  in 
a  recent  magazine  article.  In  my  view 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  more 
accurately  depicts  Sun  City  and  the 
quality  of  life  there. 

Letter  to  Editors  of  Life 

Sirs:  Can  LIFE  afford  to  publish  an  ar- 
ticle that  ridicules  a  sizable  segment  of  the 
nation's  most  law  abiding  and  responsible 
citleens?  I  refer  to  the  article  by  Paul 
O'Brien  (A  World  of  Their  Own — May  15, 
1970).  Since  It  affects.  Indirectly  or  directly, 
upwards  of  twenty  million  Americans  liv- 
ing m  retirement  towns.  It  is  not  an  Insult 
for  LIFE  editors  to  shrug  off. 
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"How  could  the  author  have  missed  the 
priceless  Ingredients  of  the  story  of  this 
unique  town?"  I  asked  a  friend.  The  reply 
was.  'He  didn't.  He  Interviewed  enoygh  peo- 
ple, but  didn't  write  up  the  truth."  Today, 
a  man  who  spoke  with  the  author  related 
to  me  this  private  comment  of  O'Brien: 
"This  Is  a  fabulotis  place,  but  If  I  wrote  It 
up  as  It  Is,  my  article  wouldn't  sell."  In  the 
name  of  peace  in  America,  Sirs,  why  Is  truth 
unsalable  In  America? 

So  what  did  O'Brien  do?  Ignoring  the 
good,  he  portrayed  us  as  the  "llve-lt-up", 
drlnk-'er-up,"  self-loving,  child-hating, 
world-rejecting  individuals  that  the  major- 
ity of  us  are  not — In  short,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  we  are. 

Although  Paul  03rlen  shows  a  decided 
aptitude  for  writing,  he  has  not  mastered 
the  craft  or  he  has  Ignored  the  basics  of  the 
craft.  Perhaps  he  should  switch  to  fiction, 
where  his  imagination  could  have  fuU  play. 
His  article  reveals  also  the  man  as  well  as 
the  writer.  His  distortion  of  the  truth  Is  of- 
fensive. His  ungalltmt  comment  about 
women  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  mates  Is  loathsome.  His  remarks 
about  our  slower  pace,  comfortable  dress, 
and  the  forms  of  our  physical  fitness  exer- 
cise show  no  empathy  for  the  elder  genera- 
tion, his  admiration  Is  all  for  the  two  who 
down  a  quart  of  whisky  apiece  every  day;  and 
his  hero  is  the  town  foul-mouthed  crank 
whose  very  name  Is  anathed  to  most  Sun 
Citizens. 

We  are  not  Impressed  with  his  show-off 
use  of  big  words  (some  used  Incorrectly), 
Instead  of  simpler,  more  direct  ones.  His  lines 
read  as  If  he  Is  not  dry  yet  behind  the  ears. 
Journalistically.  He  told  how  "old  people  have 
always  felt."  No  one  knows  how  a  person 
feels  but  himself.  And  did  he  make  a  survey 
of  our  political  affiliations,  our  attitudes 
about  children? 

What  Paul  O'Brien  did  not  write  are  the 
things  that  make  Sun  City  the  "fabulous" 
place  he  knows  It  to  be — a  place  of  friendly 
residents  cooi>eratlng  In  many  and  varied 
benefactions  to  lesser  privileged  folk  of 
neighboring  communities,  of  men  serving  on 
the  school  board  and  In  the  state  legislature, 
of  optimism  in  our  declining  years,  of  help- 
fulness to  each  other,  and  a  religious  life 
that  O'Brien  did  not  mention  at  all.  Why? 

Here  Is  the  real  Sun  City,  Arizona,  Sirs: 

Church  groups,  service  clubs,  and  other 
groups  have  donated  large  sums  of  money, 
labor,  and  volunteer  hours  to  help  establish 
Dysart  Center  near  by,  to  which  migrant 
workers  and  low  Income  families  go  for  many 
kinds  of  help.  Continued  contributions  and 
work  of  volunteers  help  maintain  It.  Volun- 
teers teach  English  by  the  Laubach  method 
to  Mexican-Americans,  Instruct  the  women 
In  cooking  ( especially  commodity  foods ) . 
sewing,  better  management  of  their  Incomes, 
and  help  with  a  clothing  thrift  shop.  A  nurs- 
ery Is  conducted  for  tots,  to  release  mothers 
for  class  attendance.  There  are  handicrafts 
for  children,  and  they  have  even  monitored 
some  of  their  school  evening  study  sessions. 
They  assist  with  youth  groups,  and  provide 
campshlps.  Help  la  given  adults  in  securing 
Jobs.  Dental  and  medical  care  Is  provided. 

This  Is  a  year-round  program,  enhanced  by 
generous  gifts  of  staple  and  fancy  foods,  toys, 
and  clothing  at  Chrlstmas-tlme.  A  never- 
ending  project  to  provide  clothing  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  (by  dint  of  much  sewing  by  Sun 
City  women)  Is  carried  on  by  church  groups 
and  others.  Generous  contributions  to  aid 
children  of  low  Income  families  are  made  by 
Klwanls,  two  Lions  Clubs,  Rotary,  the  Puppet 
Club,  Dress  A  Living  Doll,  Stitch  and  Knit 
Club.  Without  the  efforts  of  these  clubs, 
many  children  of  the  impoverished  area 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  school. 

Klwanls  of  Sun  City  also  aids  the  Dysart 
Little  League.  Boys  Ranch,  Girls  Ranch,  a 
home  for  delinquent  girls,  and  Indian  schools 
(the  last  four-named  being  in  Phoenix). 
They  sponsor  citizenship  and  patriotism  es- 
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say  contests  in  the  Peoria  high  school.  They 
financed  a  defensive  driving  course  for 
Youngtown  and  Sun  City  residents.  They  are 
currently  banding  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
drug-hooked   young  people   of   Phoenix. 

The  Lions  Clubs  of  Stui  City  buy  eye- 
glasses for  both  adults  and  children  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  They  are  Involved 
In  the  Melvin  Jones  Blind  Center  of  Phoenix, 
and  contribute  to  the  State  Blind  Library. 
They  help  maintain  a  camp  for  handlcappeid 
children  and  pay  expenses  for  a  camp  ses- 
sion for  liandlcapp>ed  adults  as  weU. 

Rotary  Club  of  Sun  City  provides  scholar- 
ships to  Olendale  Community  CoUege  for 
graduates  of  Peoria  and  Dysart  high  schools. 
They  have  paid  for  a  dental  chair  amd  equip- 
ment for  Dysart  Center,  and  lor  concrete  ten- 
nis courts  for  EU  Mirage  elementary  school. 
Like  the  above  named  service  clubs,  Rotary 
Club  gives  aid  where  and  when  It  Is  needed. 

Members  of  a  large  Shriners'  Club  of 
Youngtown  and  Sun  City  participate,  as  in 
pre-retirement  years,  In  suppwrt  of  hospitals 
for  crippled  children. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the 
schools  of  the  Peoria  district  have  benefitted 
enormously  by  the  addition  of  Youngtown 
and  Sun  City  retirement  towns. 

Sun  City's  concern  for  humanity  reaches 
to  children  of  far  away  places,  and  to  the 
leprosarlums  of  India  for  which  women's 
church  groups  knit  or  roll  cotton  bandages. 
Yet  Paul  O'Brien  has  represented  us  as  hav- 
mg  rejected  the  outside  world  and  being 
child-haters.  What  do  you  think? 

We  also  take  care  of  our  own.  Early  in  the 
town's  existence.  Sunshine  Service  was 
as  yet  headed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duane  Thls- 
tlethwaite,  financed  by  donations  and  memo- 
rial gifts  of  appreciative  Sim  Cltlans.  It  gives 
aid  in  emergencies  and  prolonged  Illnesses  to 
residents,  by  loan  of  hospital  beds,  wheel 
chairs,  crutches,  et  cetera.  It  even  loans  baby 
furniture  to  grandparents  of  small  visitors. 

A  resident-initiated,  church-sponsored, 
government-owned  facility,  underwritten 
by  HOC  donations  of  many  Sun  Cltlans, 
called  Sun  Valley  Lodge,  provides  housing, 
sheltered  care,  and  Infirmary  care  for  those 
of  us  who  can  no  longer  maintain  our  own 
homes.  Dedicated  and  faithful  volunteers  as- 
sist registered  nurses  to  make  life  happy  for 
Its  residents.  A  committee  from  Klwanls 
visits  lonely  old  men  there  on  a  regular  basis, 
taking  them  for  rides,  playing  checkers,  or 
Just  visiting. 

The  Walter  C.  Boswell  Memorial  Hospital, 
under  construction  on  a  $265,000  plot  of 
ground  donated  by  Del  Webb,  has  been 
financed  in  part  by  donations  in  excess  of 
one  million  dollars  irom  Sun  City  individuals 
and  clubs.  An  auxlUary,  organized  well  in  ad- 
vance, operates  the  Resident  Gallery,  where 
a  percentage  from  sales  of  much  fine  craft- 
work  done  by  Sun  Cltlans  Is  building  a  fund 
for  their  service  to  the  hospital  when  It  opens 
next  November. 

The  seemingly  unlimited  talent  of  resi- 
dents shows  in  oils,  watercolors,  photography, 
Jewelry,  ceramics,  leathercraft,  lapidary  gems, 
woodworking,  and  needlework.  The  Puppet 
Club  sells  Its  hand -made  articles  In  booths 
and  sidewalk  bazaars,  and  has  realized  t35,- 
000  within  eight  years,  all  of  it  used  for 
charitable  purp>oses. 

Our  local  directory — with  biographical 
statements — reads  like  a  WHO's  WHO  of 
Successful  Men  and  Women.  It  Includes  peo- 
ple of  all  walks  of  life,  who  helpted  make  this 
country  great  when  they  were  at  the  helms 
of  governmental  departments,  school  man- 
agement, businesses,  and  civic  responsibility. 
We  have  a  symphony  orchestra,  dance  bands, 
a  drama  group,  bell  ringers,  art  and  ceramics 
classes,  a  society  for  rosarians  and  gardeners, 
weavers,  and  craft  shops.  Nothing  in  appear- 
ance or  manner  toward  others  distinguishes 
fanners  from  industrialists,  merchants  from 
movie  producers,  railroad  men  from  high 
ranking  military  officers.  Most  of  them  want 
the    same    thing — to    live    simply,    without 
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ostentation,  tn  their  pretty  Sun  City  houses 
(nor  all  alike,  but  expressive  of  their  v^led 
personalities. ) 

That  Sun  City  chooses  the  better  way  of 
life  Is  evidenced  by  the  sixteen  religious 
groups,  eight  of  which  have  already  erected 
sanctuaries  and  fill  them  to  capacity  every 
Sunday  morning,  attendance  making  two 
consecutive  services  necessary  at  several. 
Much  social  life  is  centered  in  church  halls. 
also — concerts,  lectures,  slide  shows,  book 
reviews,  pot  luck  suppers,  4th  of  July  and 
Labor  Day  picnics,  men's  breakfasts,  New 
Years  Eve  parties.  Loneliness  of  single  ones 
Is  taken  Into  account,  and  lessens  by  activ- 
ities of  a  Singles  Club  and  the  Dutch  Treat 
Club.  Many  of  the  hundreds  of  widows  find 
companionship  at  fellowship  meetings.  In 
circle  work  or  volunteer  service. 

If  Paul  O'Brien  did  not  attend  a  service  at 
one  of  the  churches,  he  missed  the  op- 
portunity to  feel  the  heartbeat  of  Sun  City. 
But  the  only  contact  that  he  and  his  insen- 
sitive photographer  seem  to  have  made  was 
the  disgraceful  confusion  created  on  a  church 
patio  between  services  on  Ea-ster  Sunday. 
The  congregation,  emerging  from  the  sanc- 
tuary following  a  beautiful  and  Impres- 
sive service,  were  greeted  by  strident  shout- 
ing of  the  photographer  atop  the  bell  tower, 
ordering  people  to  outline  the  map  of  the 
United  States  marked  on  the  patio.  The 
sounds  shattered  the  echoes  of  that  lovely 
service,  and  so  shocked  the  congregation  that 
It  dispersed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  pic- 
ture was  published  with  the  article,  without 
identifying  i  he  site  in  the  caption.  Why? 

Had  O'Brien  attended  the  service  in  that 
sanctuary  he  would  have  observed  a  smartly 
dressed  congregation  literally  pouring  aown 
the  als'.es  to  fill  every  seat  in  ihat  1000  seat 
church.  He  could  have  noted  their  reverent 
silence  and  close  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  minister  in  the  pulpit  (the  staff  numbers 
four)  and  obvious  appreciation  of  anthems 
sung  by  the  ciioir.  As  visitors  usually  do,  he 
might  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  choir's  tonal  quality — a 
group  of  fifty  retirees'  voices,  many  with 
professional  backgrounds,  the  eldest  soloist 
of  which  is  a  man  of  elghty-flve  years.  If 
Mr.  O'Brien  dexiled  himself  this  rare  ex- 
p>erlence,  what  a  pity  for  his  own  soul's 
enlargement  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  for  the 
infortaiEtlon  of  Life's  readers. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  population 
nearlng  15,000  Itself  denies  O'Brien's  por- 
trayal (there  couldn't  be  that  many  idiots 
choosing  to  live  m  such  a  place  as  he 
describes),  there  seems  something  sinister 
and  foreboding  In  this  article,  coupled  with 
his  off-the-cuff  comment  as  to  why  he  turned 
away  from  the  truth.  But  we  do  not  hold  him 
more  to  blame  than  the  editors  who  per- 
mitted his  copy  to  go  to  press.  Is  it  linked 
with  a  plot  to  destroy  everything  good  in 
.America?  People  of  Sun  City  are  asking  the 
question:  "Just  how  far  to  the  Left  does 
Life  Magazine  lean?'" 
Sincerely, 

Lilian  Steele  Munson. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970.  it  will  be  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Wash- 
ington the  two  Presidential  Scholars  rep- 
resenting West  Virginia.  Coincidentally, 
they  are  both  from  my  First  Congres- 
sional District. 
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They  are  Miss  Therese  Schmitt  and 
Mr.  Tliomas  M.  Cunningham,  both  of 
Wheeling. 

These  two  young  people  were  selected 
from  among  all  high  school  graduates 
in  West  Virginia  to  be  named  Presiden- 
tial Scholars  and  in  viewing  their  com- 
petition, it  was  Indeed  a  great  honor  for 
them  to  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Cunningham  attended  Wheeling 
Higli  School  and  Miss  Schmitt  attended 
Central  Catholic  High  School,  also  in 
Wheeling. 

The  distinction  of  being  named  a  Pres- 
idential Scholar  is  the  highest  honor  we 
can  pay  high  school  graduates.  They  are 
chosen  with  great  care,  representing  the 
highest  achievements  of  leadership  and 
scholarship  among  3  million  1970  high 
school  graduates. 

To  Miss  Schmitt  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, as  well  as  to  the  other  117  Presi- 
dential Scholars.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
extend  to  them  a  warm  welcome  to  their 
Nation's  Capital  and  sincere  congratu- 
lations on  their  selection  as  Presidential 
Scholars. 


June  2,  1970 


CONFIDENCE.  UNITY  NEEDED 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
column  written  by  Mr.  John  H.  Colbum, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita, 
Kans..  Eagle  and  Beacon.  It  is  a  thought- 
provoking  column  which  touches  upon 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation,  but  em- 
phasizing the  strengths  of  the  country. 
The  column  follows: 

Confidence,  Uniit  Needed 
(By  John  H.  Colbum) 

Our  mall  and  phone  calls  reflect  consider- 
able disturbance  among  people  about  the 
state  of  national  affairs.  They  see  ofBclal 
Washington  divided,  uncertain  and  con- 
fused. Many  are  appalled  at  the  slaying  of 
the  Kent  State  Pour,  the  wanton  killing  of 
two  at  Jackson  State  College  In  Mississippi 
and  the  racial  strife  that  took  six  Uvea  In 
Augusta.  Ga.  Others  applaud  what  the  Hard 
Hats  do  In  New  York  and  think  that  au- 
thorities should  use  more  police  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  suppress  disorder. 

Those  aspects  are  only  one  pwrtlon  of  the 
picture.  Our  economic  structure  continues  to 
be  rocked  by  inflation  and  Wall  Street  is 
now  discounted  as  a  barometer  at  business 
trends.  Why?  Because  Industry  continues 
to  expand,  new  buildings  are  going  up  every- 
where and  there's  plenty  of  spendable  in- 
come available.  The  Jobless  rate  Is  rising,  but 
our  want  ads  show  there  are  openings  for 
positions  for  people  who  can  switch  Job 
skills.  Resort  and  tourist  bookings  are  not  at 
the  record  levels  of  recent  years,  but  they're 
still  high  compared  to  10-20  years  ago. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  If  we 
could  divorce  ourselves  from  the  military 
Involvement  In  Indochina,  we  could  return 
to  the  good,  carefree,  affluent  days  of  the 
early  eO's.  I  doubt  that  this  Is  so.  My  doubts 
are  based  on  observations  during  the  past 
six  months  In  trips  that  have  taken  me  from 
New  York  to  Honolulu,  Canada  to  the  gulf, 
to  Washlngfton,  and  various  state  capitals. 

People  are  disturbed.  But  I  get  sick  about 


the  talk  of  this  being  a  sick  society.  Our 
society  is  vibrant.  Its  people,  business  and 
Industry  and  its  social  structure  are  throb- 
bing with  activity,  trying  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  People  are  confused — and 
who  wouldn't  be  confused  by  the  avalanche 
of  change  that  ha^  engulfed  us  In  this 
generation? 

The  Nixon  Administration  must  extricate 
Itself  from  Indoclilna  militarily  and  help 
devise  a  political  solution  to  a  problem  that 
now  Is  25  years  eld.  Such  a  step  will  not 
end  all  of  the  campus  dissent.  It  Involves 
revolt  among  students  who  are  neither  pro 
nor  anti-Vietnam.  They  deplore  what  they 
regard  as  crass  materialism  in  society,  a  su- 
perannuated bureaucracy  both  In  govern- 
ment and  business  and  an  obsolete  system  of 
higher  education. 

But  military  disengagement  from  Indo- 
china is  vital.  A  political  settlement  will  re- 
quire continued  financial  aid,  but  curtail- 
ment of  wasteful  military  expenditures  would 
I>ermit  an  adjustment  to  more  sensible 
budget  priorities.  It  won't  mean  lower  taxes. 
Still  higher  taxes  are  inevitable  at  the  fed- 
eral and  state  level  to  cope  with  higher  social 
security  payments  and  other  services  tiiat 
people  demand  from  their  government. 

Part  of  the  Irrationality  that  exists  In  the 
country  Is  an  Illusion  that  we  can  solve  all 
of  our  social  ills,  clean  up  crime,  extend 
superhlghwaj's.  prortde  new  parks  and 
schools  and  it  won't  affect  our  pocketbooks. 
This  Is  part  of  a  political  self-deception  that 
we  can  solve  all  of  the  world's  problems  be- 
cause of  our  economic  and  military  might. 
Korea  and  Vietnam  have  proved  the  falsity 
of  that  conception. 

These  are  perilous  times,  indeed.  They  are 
times  of  dlvlslveness,  even  within  the  Nixon 
cabinet  and  within  our  own  households.  But 
they  are  not  times  of  wsakness.  The  nation  is 
strong  economically,  most  people  still  sub- 
scribe to  high  principles  of  morality  and  In- 
tegrity— despite  the  influx  of  all-nude  go-go 
girl  shows  In  a  few  cities  and  the  preference 
of  some  people  for  erotic  movies. 

Our  political  leadership  has  been  wobbly, 
largely  because  the  nation  Itself  has  been  on 
a  wobbly  course,  buffeted  by  the  winds  of 
change.  Today  the  political  trends  are  foggy 
and  uncertain.  Neither  major  party  has  come 
forth  with  a  personality  who  can  mobilize 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Confusion 
brought  on  by  change  and  lack  of  confidence 
In  our  goals  and  objectives  has  sidetracked 
our  progress  as  a  nation. 

Events  In  Indochina  will  determine  If  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  written  his  own  political 
obituary.  However,  as  he  currently  reap- 
praises his  own  unpersuaslve  rhetoric  regard- 
ing our  Vietnam  policies,  he  must  set  a  new 
course  to  unite  the  nation  and  restore  the 
peoples'  confidence.  This  will  not  dissipate  all 
of  the  disturbance  or  confusion.  With  con- 
fidence In  national  goals  though,  we  can  bet- 
ter cope  with  the  vast  changes  that  lie  ahead 
In  a  society  which  still  Is  undergoing  a  tech- 
nological and  sociological  revolution. 


SALUTES  SPEAKER  McCORMACK 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALITOBNL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  relative  newcomer  to  Congress, 
I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  a  long 
association  with  Speaker  McCormack  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  had.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  take  long  to  gain  an  ap- 
preciation for  this  exceptional  man. 


June  2,  1970 


X 


Blessed  with  a  keen  mind  and  a  wry 
humor,  John  McCormack  has  brought 
to  his  job  as  Speaker  an  insight  and 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  His  percep- 
tive and  able  manner,  combined  with  an 
uncanny  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
Congress,  have  won  him  the  admiration 
of  all  who  know  him.  Long  instrumental 
in  getting  enacted  measures  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  buried  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  he  has  been  the  force  that 
got  things  done. 

Today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  salut- 
ing Speaker  McCormack  for  his  long  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  Congress  and 
to  our  Nation,  and  extend  to  him  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


THE   REAL  F-111 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  weeks,  the  F-111  has  been  scru- 
tinized on  both  sides  of  the  Congress. 
The  inquiries,  although  searching,  have 
not  generally  been  marked  with  the  dls- 
passion  notable  in  discussions  of  many 
other  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Certain  in- 
dividuals and  interests  have  unfairly 
and  prejudicially  attacked  the  F-111 
with  such  regularity  that  on  balance,  I 
would  say  more  heat  than  light  has  been 
shed  on  the  subject. 

A  few  Members  in  both  bodies  have 
attempted  to  inject  a  note  of  objectiv- 
ity in  these  discussions.  We  have  tried 
and  still  are  trying  to  raise  the  funda- 
mental questions  that  must  be  consid- 
ered when  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
any  airplane  is  being  evaluated. 

As  I  have  reminded  my  colleagues  on 
an  earlier  occasion,  I  am  one  of  the  few 
Members  who  has  actually  flown  the  F- 
111  and  put  it  through  its  combat  paces. 
Accordingly,  when  I  state  that  the  F- 
111  has  remarkable  and  unique  charac- 
teristics which  make  it  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  most  capable  aircraft  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation,  I  do  so  from  an 
infonned  perspective. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  my  colleagues' 
better  understanding  of  the  merits  of 
the  F-111,  I  commend  to  their  atten- 
tion an  outstanding  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  .  His  thoughts  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Real  F-111." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  achiev- 
ing, at  a  reasonable  cost,  maximum  util- 
ization of  U.S.  technical  and  productive 
resources  for  national  defense  purposes 
should  consider  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment most  carefully.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
the  F-111  is  the  most  effective  and  most 
versatile  plane  in  the  air  today. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Real  F-lll 
(By  Jim  Wright) 

Lest  I  appear  to  fly  under  false  colors, 
let  me  acknowledge  In  all  candor  that  I 
have  a  legitimate  parochial  Interest  In  the 
P-111.  It  Is  built  In  my  district  and  some 
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20,000  ot  my  constituents  are  employed  in  its 
production.  It  galls  hell  out  of  me  to  see 
them  and  their  product  made  the  whipping 
boy  of  demagogues  and  the  butt  of  street 
corner  humor. 

Like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  there  are  two 
F-lUs. 

One  is  the  real,  honest-to-goodness,  nuts 
and  bolts  machine.  By  any  measure,  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  warplanes  ever 
fashioned.  It  can  do  more  things  better  than 
any  other  aircraft  our  defense  Industry  has 
built.  This  real  F-Hl  Is  little  known  outside 
the  Air  Force. 

The  other  P-lll  Is  the  monster  of  popular 
fantasy,  well  known  to  the  public — conceived 
in  the  mind  of  a  senior  senator  fabricated  In 
a  stormy  set  of  hearings,  flight  tested  on  page 
one,  and  sent  shivering  Into  combat  on  the 
Huntley-Brlnkley  report. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  substantial  array 
of  Important  and  afi^matlve  facts  has  es- 
caped general  publication.  The  facts  are  far 
from  unimpressive. 

Forgive  me,  then,  if  in  the  Interest  of  bal- 
anced coverage  I  spend  a  few  paragraphs  ac- 
centuating the  positive. 

(1)  Contrary  to  popular  misconception,  the 
F-111  has  the  best  safety  record  (number 
of  accidents  per  hours  flown)  of  any  new 
military  aircraft  built  In  this  cotmtry  since 
the  early  igsOs. 

(2)  It  surpasses  more  of  Its  original  speci- 
fications than  It  fails,  meets  fully  99  per  cent 
of  them  Including  the  most  important  ones. 

(3)  The  P-lll  can  carry  three  times  the 
bomb  load  for  better  than  twice  the  distance 
as  the  next  best  tactical  bomber  in  our  in- 
ventory. 

(4)  Before  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  discontinued,  an  P-lll  detachment  flew 
more  than  50  combat  missions  there — all  of 
them  at  night,  80  per  cent  In  weather  so 
bad  no  other  aircraft  were  operating.  Bomb- 
ing accuracy  was  better  than  our  other 
planes  were  achieving  In  daytime. 

(5)  Air  Force  pilots  who  have  flown  the 
F-111  are  enthusiastic  about  It.  The  Russians 
apparently  are  Impressed  by  Its  capability. 
It  Is  the  only  American  aircraft  over  which 
Soviet  representatives  have  expressed  speciflc 
concern  in  the  SALT  conferences. 

(6)  The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  week  reported  that  no  other  aircraft 
in  our  Inventory  can  "adequately  substitute" 
for  the  F-111  and  officially  invited  the  De- 
fense Department  to  order  more. 

Each  of  the  above  facts  Is  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, undisputed  and  clearly  verifiable.  Yet, 
most  Americans  have  never  read  them.  Pro- 
fessional viewers-with-alarm  continue  to 
refer  to  the  swing-wing  plane  by  such  un- 
factual  terms  as  "dangerous,"  "defective," 
and  "subpar." 

Take  the  question  of  safety.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, intelligent  and  otherwise  well  Informed, 
understandably  think  that  the  F-lli  has  a 
bad  safety  record— not  Just  bad,  but  very 
bad. 

The  facts  reveal  the  exact  opposite.  It  has 
the  best  safety  record  of  any  aircraft  In  the 
Century  Series — nine  of  them,  beginning 
with  the  F-100.  This  has  been  true  at  every 
stage  of  Its  development — for  the  first  5,000 
hours  of  flight,  for  the  first  25,000  hours,  for 
the  first  40,000 — and  It's  true  today. 

The  F-111  has  had  a  total  of  18  serlotis 
accidents — 21  If  you  count  the  three  lost  In 
Vietnam.  Each  of  these  has  been  headline 
news  throughout  the  nation.  What  Isn't  com- 
monly realized  Is  that,  for  the  comparable 
number  of  hours  In  flight — and  none  of  this 
In  combat — the  F-  106  had  22,  the  F-105  had 
34,  the  F-102  had  40,  the  F-104  had  51  and 
the  P-100  had  59,  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  the  F-111! 

Or  consider  the  matter  of  performance. 
Air  Force  experts  say  the  F-111  Is  the  best 
aircraft  In  the  world  today  for  delivering  a 
payload   on   a   heavily   defended   target,   at 
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night  as  well  as  daytime,  and  in  the  very 
worst  of  weather. 

A  revolutionary  terrain-avoidance  system, 
one  of  the  F-111 's  numerous  leaps  forward 
m  technology,  permits  the  plane  to  fly  In 
"on  the  deck"  under  enemy  radar,  avoid 
mountains  or  structures  not  visible  to  the 
pilot,  and  be  gone  before  defending  anti- 
aircraft can  zero  in  on  It. 

The  value  of  this  unique  all-weather  ca- 
pacity? In  Asia,  targets  are  weathered  In  a« 
much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  time  In  certam 
seasons.  In  Eastern  Euroi>e  they  may  be  pro- 
tected by  weather  as  much  as  40  pier  cent  of 
the  time.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  World 
War  II  was  mounted  during  19  straight  days 
of  weather  so  bad  that  Allied  planes  were 
grounded. 

Or  think  about  cost  effectiveness.  Four 
F-lll's,  on  a  1,000  mile  trip  without  refuel- 
ing, can  drop  a  given  number  of  bombs  on 
an  enemy  target.  The  exact  figure  Is  classi- 
fied. But  to  deliver  the  same  bomb  load  to 
the  same  distance,  without  F-IU's,  would 
require  a  total  of  31  different  aircraft  In- 
cluding tankers,  radar  scramblers  and  fighter 
escorts. 

The  four  F-lll's  can  be  maintained  and 
operated  for  $5.2  million  a  year.  The  retinue 
necessary  to  p>erform  the  mission  otherwise 
costs  $37.8  million  in  annual  operation  and 
upkeep — seven  times  as  much. 

This  pl&ne  ha.=,  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
develop,  no  question  about  It.  The  aircraft 
now  being  delivered  are  running  about  $8.7 
million  each.  If  you  go  back  and  calculate 
all  that  we've  Invested  from  the  Inception 
of  the  program  and  divide  It  by  the  number 
of  delivered  aircraft,  the  average  unit  cost 
to  date  comes  out  at  a  lot  more. 

The  basic  fact  Is  that  the  big  cost  in  any 
new  airplane  embodying  sophisticated  tech- 
nology Is  In  the  research  and  development 
phase  and  in  the  tooling  up.  Witness  the 
C-5A.  Let's  face  It,  there  Just  aren't  going  to 
be  any  more  cheap  new  airplanes. 

The  only  way  this  nation  can  realize  cost 
effectiveness  in  any  aircraft  procurement 
program  is  by  building  enough  to  do  the  Job 
for  which  the  program  was  devised.  The  early 
estimate  of  $3.8  million  a  copy,  on  which  the 
McClellan  Committee  harps,  was  based  on  a 
buy  of  1,700  planes  to  be  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  24  a  month.  We're  currently  buying 
at  the  rate  of  eight  a  month. 

With  the  F-111,  were  Just  now  approach- 
ing the  pay-off  stage  on  our  Investment.  For 
an  additional  $1.5  bllUon — less  than  one- 
fourth  the  amount  we've  already  put  In  the 
program — we  can  secure  the  additional  324 
planes  which  the  Air  Force  considers  neces- 
sary. Average  cost:  $4.6  million,  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  unit  cost  on  older  air- 
craft of  substantially  less  capability. 

As  for  the  Investigation,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  who've  followed  It  cloeely  that 
Senator  McClellan  shot  his  arrow  seven  years 
ago  before  the  first  P-lll  was  even  off  the 
drawing  board.  Ever  since,  he's  been  trying 
doggedly  to  paint  a  target  around  the  spot 
where  the  arrow  hit.  He  reached  his  conclu- 
sion and  then  went  searching  for  facts  to 
support  it. 

His  real  target,  of  course.  Is  Bob  McNamara. 
The  Senator  is  determined  to  crucify  the  for- 
mer Secretary  upon  the  gavel.  If  a  needed 
warplane  gets  In  the  way,  well,  Ceat  la 
guerre. 

Recent  P-lll  criticism  centers  around 
selective  comparisons  between  actual  per- 
formance and  the  optimistic  goals  originally 
set  by  DOD  sponsors.  That's  like  measuring 
one  of  us  mature  mortals  against  the  man 
his  mother  hoped  he'd  be.  I'd  hate  for  Sena- 
tor McClellan  to  gauge  me  by  that  yardstick  I 
More  to  the  point,  every  aircraft  ever  built 
would  suffer  by  the  same  comparison.  None 
has  met  all  Its  design  objectives.  The  farther 
we  set  out  to  stretch  untried  technology,  the 
bigger  the  expected  "short-fall."  The  amaa- 
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Ing  fact  la  that  th«  P-111  meet*  more  of  Its 
design  specifications  than  any  other  modem 
aircraft. 

In  the  real  world  we  judge  an  article's 
worth  by  comparing  It  with  similar  things, 
not  with  what  Its  Inventor  first  hopped  to 
achieve.  We  are  balefully  told,  for  example, 
that  an  F-111  reqiilres  about  770  more  feet 
for  take-off  than  Its  planners  hoped.  But  the 
gloating  detractors  gloss  over  the  more  sig- 
nificant fact.  The  F-111  requires  only  one- 
half — repeat,  one-half — the  take-off  distance 
consumed  by  any  other  combat  aircraft  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  P-4,  and  less  than 
the  F-4. 

And  the  landing  distance,  equally  signif- 
icant but  never  mentioned  In  any  news  ac- 
count I've  read.  Is  19  per  cent  better  than 
the  specifications  called  for! 

On  balance,  the  F-111  Is  a  damn  fine  air- 
plane. It  s  time  this  fact  were  more  generally 
recognized. 


CBW-  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COMMUNITY 
AND  PUBUC  POLICY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PrNNSTXVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league John  Dillenback  has  presented 
to  this  Congress  several  facets  of  the 
problems  associated  with  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  I  commend  his  most 
recent  perspectives,  presented  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Scientists'  Committee  on 
CBW  in  Atlantic  City  on  April  15  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

CBW:    The   SciKNTinc  CoMKTjNltT  Atro 
Public  Pouct 

In  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  scientific  community  and 
our  federal  government,  we  have  too  often 
neglected  the  role  of  the  Individual  scientist 
In  the  policy  rp»fc1"g  process,  yet  that  role 
can  and  should  be  very  important.  On  oc- 
casions in  the  past  It  has  been  vitally  Im- 
portant. It  is  my  personal  hope  that  the 
future  will  see  It  become  more  frequently  so. 
I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  bit  tonight  on 
that  relationship  and  Involvement — both  In 
general  and  to  a  degree  In  connection  with 
the  critically  important  subject  of  CBW 
policy. 

It  Is  worthy  of  reflection  that  in  our  early 
history,  when  American  society  was  much 
less  specialized,  many  of  the  founding  fathers 
were  presumably  quite  familiar  with  the 
world  of  scientific  thought.  A  good  many  of 
the  statesmen  of  those  days  were  favorably 
deeply  Involved  in  scientific  inqxiiry  and  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nology. They  assumed  that  scientific  and 
technical  advancement  wovUd  be  basic  to  a 
better  Ufe  for  our  people.  Familiar  are  the 
sclentlflc  and  political  works  of  Ben  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  even  George  Wash- 
ington. John  Adams,  you  will  recall,  or- 
ganized the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  In  1780.  and  It  Is  his  son.  John 
Quincy  Adama  whose  words  dominate  the 
entrance  to  the  new  History  and  Technology 
building  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  For 
these  men  the  incorporation  of  technological 
developments  in  political  decisions  was  a 
relatively  easy  process,  for  they  were  famlUap 
with  both  milieus. 

A  second  period,  which  began  after  the  War 
of  1813.  is  only  recently  drawing  to  a  close 
American  sclentlflc  thought  emphasized 
t«chnolog7.  Basic  reoearcb  was  not  pragmatic 
enough  for  the  taming  of  the  frontier; 
sclentlflc  energies  were  geared  toward  prac- 
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tlcal  application.  The  Congress,  which  In  the 
19th  century  was  busy  expanding  American 
territory  and  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
Civil  War.  allowed  technology  to  develop 
unimpeded. 

So,  as  industrialization  gained  momentum, 
the  specialization  of  our  leaders  resulted  In 
their  far  greater  separation.  Scientists  went 
one  way:  poUtlcianB  another. 

Today,  It  Is  popular  to  speak  of  a  sclentlflc 
society.  Yet  only  a  relative  few  of  our  polit- 
ical decision  makers  have  either  the  training 
or  the  time  to  master  the  implications  of 
sclentlflc  developments  for  policy  formula- 
tion. Perhaps  things  are  not  as  they  should 
be  when  among  the  535  Representatives  and 
Senators,  not  one  has  any  professional  grad- 
uate sclentlflc  training. 

We  need  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in 
the  sclentlflc  community  In  coping  with  the 
technical  issues  of  the  future.  Already  many 
encouraging  steps  have  been  taken.  The  sub- 
commitee  on  Science,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  established  an  advisory 
council  which  includes  some  of  America's 
leading  Industrial  and  academic  scientists. 
This  same  committee  has  elaborate  commu- 
nication links  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  the  National  Association  of  Engi- 
neers, the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

As  Congressmen,  we  respect  and  need  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  individual  scientists 
and  groups  such  as  your  ad  hoc  Scientists' 
Committee  on  CBW — as  well  as  your  more 
permanent  professional  associations.  And  we 
need  your  opinions  both  as  scientists  and 
humanitarians.  Perhaps  as  one  of  the  tragic 
results  of  the  Oppenhelmer  trial,  many 
American  scientists  until  recently  have 
seemed  reluctant  to  advocate  more  than 
simply  what  was  technically  possible.  The 
development  of  weapons  systems,  for  ex- 
ample, was  often  conducted  without  a  public 
discussion  of  their  consequences.  "Tou  don't 
solve  the  problems  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  relation  to  the  world,"  McGeorge  Bundy 
wrote,  "by  saying,  "Here  Is  a  nuclear  core — 
that's  sclentlflc:  here  Is  a  nuclear  weapon — 
that's  military;  here  Is  a  treaty — that's  pw- 
litlcal.' "  Obviously  and  to  the  contrary, 
while  there  might  be  certain  elements  that 
can  be  neatly  placed  in  sclentlflc,  military, 
technological  or  political  categories,  sound 
and  effective  Judgment  and  action  will  result 
only  from  a  careful  and  balanced  consider- 
ation of  all  the  related  aspects  of  major 
national  Issues. 

We  now  are  at  the  dawning  of  the  third 
era  In  the  relationship  in  America  between 
science  and  technology  and  political  deci- 
sion-making and  I  am  hoping  for  more 
mutual  understanding  and  closer  working 
relationships  between  sclentlflc  experts  and 
political  experts. 

There  are  those  who  look  upon  all  gifted 
scientists  as  otherworldly.  lost  and  not 
equipped  to  speak  authoritatively  outside 
the  laboratory  or  the  classroom.  There  are 
others  who  look  upon  all  elected  public  of- 
ficials as  bumbling  backslappers,  incapable 
of  thinking  soundly  on  any  subject  more 
Eicademlc  or  esoteric  than  how  to  win  the 
next  election.  Both  lines  of  thought  are 
frlghtenlngly  and  appallingly  erroneous. 

I  hope  very  much  that  I  am  right  In  view- 
ing a  recent  development,  one  in  which  1 
have  had  some  slight  Involvement,  as  por- 
tentous of  a  general  direction.  In  the  case 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  scien- 
tists— some  of  whom  had  helped  develop  the 
weap>ons  about  which  they  spoke — spoke  out 
on  the  potentials  of  those  weapons  and  ex- 
pressed concerns  which  politicians  were  then 
able  to  translate  Into  effective  political  de- 
cisions. 

The  history  of  CBW  In  the  Congress  is 
that  of  challenging  a  weapons  system,  not 
on  grounds  of  technical  possibility,  but  on 
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grounds  of  political  and  strategic  utility.  The 
challenge  has  been  and  remains  bipartisan. 
Members  of  Congress  have  reconsidered 
chemical  sind  biological  warfare  from  two 
distinct  angles — strategic  necessity  and 
safety — with  very  similar  conclusions: 
Namely — no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  run- 
ning the  risks  of  maintaining  a  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  arsenal. 

One  or  the  first  Congressional  rumblings 
about  the  use  of  chemicals  on  the  battlefield 
came  In  March.  1965.  In  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  six  Republican  Congressmen  de- 
plored the  reported  xise  of  noxious  but  non- 
lethal  gas  In  Vietnam.  Included  in  the  letter 
were  eight  specific  reasons  why  the  use  of 
this  gas  In  Vietnam  directly  countered  the 
purpose  of  American  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Briefly  stated,  these  reasons  included: 

(1)  Gas  warfare,  regardless  of  its  In- 
tensity, Is  so  abhorrent  to  all  peoples  that 
its  introduction  Inevitably  will  help  turn 
world  public  opinion  against  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  use  of  gas  in  Vietnam  against 
innocent  civilians,  as  well  as  Viet  Cong, 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  village  peasant  to 
develop  any  sense  of  allegiance  to,  or  feel- 
ing of  security  in,  U.S.  or  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces. 

(3)  The  use  of  non-lethal  gas  under  U.S. 
supervision  Invites  retaliation  in  the  use 
of  gas  against  American  troops. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Democrat  Congress- 
man Richard  McCarthy  began  an  'nvestlga- 
tlon  In  depth  of  the  safety  implications  of 
the  use  of  chemical  weaponry.  Seeing  on 
network  T.V.  the  results  of  a  gas  accident  at 
Dugway  Proving  Grounds.  Congressman  Mc- 
Carthy realized  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  member  of  Congress  had  been  ade- 
quately briefed  on  America's  CBW  arsenal. 
Launching  an  immediate  Inquiry,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  detailed  In  his  book  The 
Ultimate  Folly,  McCarthy  concluded  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  the  U.S.  to  continue 
to  stockpile  chemical  or  biological  weap>ons. 
Even  though  the  military  insisted  that  they 
could  be  produced  and  stored  with  abso- 
lute safety,  the  risks  Involved,  the  accidents 
that  occurred,  and  the  thought  of  using 
these  weapons  convinced  McCarthy  that  they 
should  be  eliminated  completely.  Congress- 
man McCarthy  has  p)erformed  an  extremely 
valuable  public  service,  both  in  the  sub- 
stantive Information  yielded  by  his  inves- 
tigation and  In  arousing  and  focusing  public 
attention  on  this  critical  issue. 

Later  In  1969,  three  Republican  colleagues 
and  I — later  Joined  by  an  additional  12  col- 
leagues— sponsored  a  study  entitled  CBW 
and  National  Security.  The  controversy  over 
the  safety  procedures  In  the  handling  of 
CB  weapons  convinced  us  that  a  complete 
re-examinatlon  of  the  strategic  purposes  of 
these  weapons  was  In  order.  The  Congress, 
we  concluded,  should  not  appropriate  funds 
for  these  weapons  without  reappraising  their 
usefulness,  both  In  all-out  war  and  in  lim- 
ited war.  Were  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons really  a  valuable  or  even  worthwhile  ad- 
dition to  our  nuclear  and  conventional  ar- 
senal? Or.  were  they  being  developed  be- 
cause of  their  technical  feasibility  and  be- 
cause we  knew  or  felt  potential  enemies 
were  developing  them?  We  immediately  re- 
jected the  premise  that  the  U.S.  must  de- 
velop a  CBW  potential  simply  because  some 
other  country  may  be  engaged  in  CBW  pro- 
duction. We  wanted  to  know  specifically 
Just  what  were  the  advantages  of  a  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  system. 

As  a  result  of  our  inquiry,  we  questioned 
whether  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
added  significantly  to  our  security.  The  risks 
of  mall  talnlng  or  using  a  CBW  stockpile 
seemed  to  outwelght  the  dubious  advantages 
offered  by  these  weapons. 

As  deterrents  to  s-U-out  war,  CBW,  we  con- 
cluded, was  neither  more  cost-effective  nor 
more  certain  than  our  nuclear  deterrent.  The 
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potential  effectiveness  of  this  weapons  system 
could  t>e  blunted  by  extremes  of  weather  or 
unpredictable  biological  reactions.  Biological 
epidemics  recognize  no  national  boundaries, 
and  when  a  weapons  system  is  as  potentially 
dangerous  to  both  the  attacker  and  the  at- 
tacked, retaliatory  threats  lack  sufficient 
credibility. 

We  also  questioned  the  contention  that  CB 
weaponry  Is  humane.  While  certain  of  these 
weapons  might  seem  more  humane  than 
other  weapons,  those  very  weapons  could 
actually  be  used  to  increase  casualties.  In 
addition,  the  potential  ecological  damages 
caused  by  ihes^e  weapons  may  be  extensive, 
with  profound  effects  on  future  generations. 

We  suspect  that  the  use  of  CBW,  like  that 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  would  be  highly 
escalatory  in  limited  war,  conceivably  trigger- 
ing unintended  levels  of  conflict. 

Finally,  the  mere  possession  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  Increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  engagement.  An  international 
epidemic  of  unknown  origin  could  provoke 
charges  of  a  secret  biological  attack. 

Because  the  logic  of  our  study  suggested 
that  the  disadvantages  of  CBW  far  out- 
weighed their  marginal  advantages,  we  rec- 
ommended careful  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions : 

(1)  Eliminating  all  stockpiles  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  including  any  low- 
level  chemicals  designed  for  military  use. 
This  does  not  include  riot  control  agents  for 
crowd  control  In  the  U.S. 

(2)  Publicizing  the  results  of  future  re- 
seu.ch  In  the  field  ct  CBW. 

(3)  Encouraging  international  agree- 
ments on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
biological  production  and  usage. 

(4)  Ratifying  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 

(5)  Declaring  that  the  United  States  will 
not  use  such  weapons  but  will  respond  to 
their  use  by  adversaries  with  appropriate 
conventional  or  nuclear  force. 

On  November  25th,  President  Nixon,  ad- 
vised by  the  National  Security  Council, 
which,  in  turn,  was  greatly  Influenced,  I  am 
sure,  by  your  colleague  Dr.  Meselson,  heart- 
ened us  all  with  his  historic  statement  on 
CBW.  In  the  message,  the  President  outlined 
six  steps  he  was  about  to  take  which  in- 
cluded: 

( 1 )  Renouncing  the  use  of  lethal  biological 
agents  and  weapons,  and  all  other  methods 
of  biological  warfare: 

(2)  Re-afflrmiug  the  renunciation  of  using 
lethal  chemical  weapons  on  a  first  use  basis; 

(3)  Extending  this  renunciation  to  Inca- 
pacitating chemicals; 

(4)  Calling  for  the  raUflcatlon  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol; 

(5)  Limiting  biological  weapons  research 
to  defensive  measures; 

(6)  Ordering  the  destruction  of  biologi- 
cal war  stockpiles. 

Soon  after  the  President's  announcement, 
controversy  over  the  use  of  toxins  arose.  Were 
they  to  be  considered  biologies  and  thus 
subject  to  the  prohibition  or  were  they 
chemicals  and  therefore  permissible?  Dr. 
Richard  Novlck  of  your  organization  Immedi- 
ately addressed  a  complete  and  penetrating 
letter  to  me  In  which  he  outlined  nine  ques- 
tions concerning  the  direction  of  American 
CBW  poUcy.  With  thU  follow-up,  you  scien- 
tists entered  very  usefully  a  second  phase  of 
our  common  pwllcy  concern.  Opinions  were 
not  based  on  what  was  technically  possible; 
Instead,  you  were  looking  beyond  the  tech- 
nlcaUy  possible  to  the  politically  desirable, 
if  not  indeed  necessary. 

On  February  14th,  President  Nixon  took 
a  giant  step  to  solve  many  of  these  prob- 
lems by  extending  the  November  25th  ban 
to  Include  toxins.  By  this  action  our  coun- 
try did  much  to  reduce  apprehension  that 
the  U.S.  might  use  disease  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  We  have  accordingly  diminished  the 
hazards  of  domestic  production,  while  bring- 
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ing  American  policy  a  step  closer  to  the 
British  draft  convention  on  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  proposed  at  Geneva. 

I  applauded,  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  as  I 
am  sure  you  did,  and  I  take  some  real  satis- 
faction in  hoping  that  our  contributions 
helped  to  shape  this  significant  policy  de- 
cision. 

Scientists  are  beginning  to  understand 
what  Carl  W.  Fisher  described  as  their  thlrd- 
dlmenslonal  role — their  role  as  "non-experts" 
In  the  process  of  policy  formulation.  His- 
torically, the  Congress  has  been  Influenced 
In  the  areas  of  scientific  development  of 
weapons  primarily  by  bureaucrats  and  the 
military.  In  the  production  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, for  example,  what  was  politically  pos- 
sible was  too  frequently  determined  by  what 
was  technically  feasible,  not  what  was  po- 
litically sound  or  desirable. 

To  be  sure,  many  argue  that  for  the  scien- 
tist to  advise  society  on  whether  or  not  to 
undertake  certain  projects  would  be  tran- 
scending their  discipline.  One  can  easily  hold 
that  sclentlflc  research  depends  upon  un- 
biased neutrality  and  that  a  scientist  who 
becomes  emotionally  Involved  In  his  work 
would  violate  cannons  of  scientific  research. 
Yet  purely  technical  assessments  have  been. 
In  the  past,  often  unconcerned  with  the  un- 
desirable side-effects  of  the  new  technology. 

Again,  in  the  words  of  McOeorge  Bundy, 
"It  is  madness  to  assume,  as  very  many  peo- 
ple habitually  do,  that  there  Is  somehow  an 
act  of  trespass  If  the  scientist  shows  himself 
alert  to  a  problem  which  stretches  beyond 
the  purely  technical  .  .  ." 

I  close  with  a  word  of  caution,  however, 
about  our  specialized  relationship  as  we  In- 
creasingly work  together — as  we  have  to  date 
so  frequently  on  CBW.  And  as  we  must  con- 
tinue to  do  in  connection  with  our  still  un- 
finished struggles  In  this  field.  I  welcome  the 
emerging  partnership.  I  submit  that  we  have 
mutual  obligations.  Yours,  of  course,  em- 
brace first  determining  what  Is  scientifically 
and  technically  possible,  but  they  go  beyond 
that  to  include  elaborating  all  the  potentiali- 
ties of  that  which  you  have  determined  to  be 
possible.  Ours  in  Congress  embrace  careful 
examination  and  analysis  of  all  the  facts  and 
projections  which  you  have  given  to  us,  but 
they  go  beyond  that  to  Include  blending  what 
Is  scientifically  and  technically  possible  both 
with  what  is  politically  possible  and  with 
what  Is  desirable  and  attainable. 

The  resultant  of  a  sound  mix  of  the  best  of 
our  disciplines  can  put  into  the  process  will 
be — I  am  convinced — another  example  of  the 
whole  being  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 


INNOCENT  VICTIMS? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
amount  of  my  mail  refers  to  the  "inno- 
cent victims"  at  Kent  State.  While  any- 
one can  sympathize  with  the  tragedy 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  four 
students.  It  is  not  entirely  accurate  to 
refer  to  "Innocent"  victims. 

In  the  first  place,  students  confront- 
ing the  National  Guardsmen  on  that 
tragic  day  were  there  in  violation  of 
proper,  legal  orders  agEilnst  their  con- 
gregation. On  top  of  that,  they  were 
specifically  and  repeatedly  ordered  to 
disperse.  Instead,  imder  mob  Instincts 
many  attacked  the  National  Guardsmen 
with  rocks  and  bottles. 
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Initial  investigation  indicates  a  possi- 
bility that  one  student,  not  a  part  of 
the  mob,  was  hit  by  a  ricocheting  bullet 
and  another  one  of  those  shot  may  have 
been  on  the  way  to  a  class.  However,  for 
the  most  part,  the  students  Involved 
were  associated  In  the  mob  that  was  act- 
ing in  an  Illegal  manner.  You  might  say 
they  were  foolish,  unfortunate,  or  111 
advised,  but  you  could  not  honestly  say 
they  were  innocent.  The  Innocent  peo- 
ple by  and  large  were  respecting  the 
laws,  remaining  in  their  dormitories  and 
not  conducting  an  illegal  and  violent 
confrontation. 

A  good  example  of  the  "innocent" 
crowd  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Veccio,  the 
so-called  photo  girl  whose  picture,  cry- 
ing out  over  one  of  the  fallen  students, 
appeared  everjnjphere  in  the  Nation. 
Without  knowing  the  facts,  most  news 
service  reports  even  referred  to  her  as 
a  coed.  Some  coed.  She  was  a  runaway 
who.  by  her  own  admission,  was  a  part 
of  a  hippy  group  which  went  to  Kent 
State  because  she  heard  "there  was  go- 
ing to  be  an  antiwar  protest."  The  non- 
student  radicals  who  gravitate  to  the 
storm  centers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  a  major  part  of  the  campus 
problem.  The  "action"  was  at  Kent  State 
so  that  is  where  she  went. 

But  when  you  go  where  the  action  is, 
you  are  Ukely  to  get  caught  up  In  it. 

That  common  human  trait,  curiosity 

the  desire  to  see  what  is  going  on — can 
be  fatal  when  violence  breaks  out.  On- 
lookers are  not  immune. 

So,  It  is  inaccurate  to  refer  to  those 
students  and  youths  who  congregated 
there  that  tragic  day  as  innocent.  Eniped, 
stupid,  foolish,  unfortimate,  curious, 
cynical,  dedicated,  revolutionary — one  of 
these  descriptive  adjectives  or  a  score  of 
other  ones  might  fit  them  individually 
but,  perhaps  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
certainly  not  the  word  "Innocent." 


MADISON:  AN  EARLY  NIXON? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLlNOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress are  acutely  aware  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  in  the  old  adage  that  "his- 
tory repeats  Itself  and  I  am  referring  of 
course,  specifically  to  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

We  find  that  very  often  laymen  and 
others  who  are  not  students  of  history 
are  Inclined  to  believe  that  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  present  are  new 
and  unprecedented  and  thus  fraught 
with  danger  since  there  is  no  apparent 
method  or  formula  for  dealing  with  the 
many  problems  confronting  the  country. 

An  editorial  appearing  In  the  May  20, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
sets  forth  a  comparison  of  conditions  in 
the  administration  of  President  James 
Madison  and  those  facing  President 
Nixon  today.  The  editorial  presents  a 
classic    example    of   history    repeating 
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itself,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Madison;  An  Early  Nixon? 

If  his  name  had  been  Richard,  they  would 
have  called  him  'Tricky  Dicky." 

His  name  happened  to  be  James  Madison, 
and  the  Federalist  party  leaders  referred  to 
him  constantly  as  "devious",  "Insidious", 
"prevaricating".  "Machiavellian"  and  occa- 
sionally in  plainer  terms  as  a  "little  sneak." 

When  we  became  Involved  In  a  "cold  war" 
or  undeclared  war  wltli  Great  Britain.  Con- 
gress called  up  some  militia  in  accordance 
with  his  request,  but  an  amendment  was 
added  restricting  them  from  crossing  any 
foreign  borders. 

When  the  war  was  declared,  they  imme- 
diately named  it,  "Mr.  Madison's  War",  and 
the  Eastern  Establishment  (New  York  and 
New  England  which  was  the  power  base  of 
the  Federalist  party)  erupted  with  violent 
criticism  of  war  with  England,  blamed  Madi- 
son, called  for  his  Impeachment,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  French  puppet. 

The  Eastern  press,  pulpit,  and  jjolltical 
leaders  blasted  him  immerclfuUy,  and  their 
congressional  contingent  hamstrung  him  at 
every  turn  as  they  had  done  from  the  start. 

He  was  belabored  by  ruthless  opposition 
polltiolans,  and  by  a  bitter  enemy  in  his  own 
party.  Senator  Johii  Randolph,  and  a  clique 
led  by  Randolph.  Indeed,  at  the  outset  he  was 
frtistrated  In  his  first  two  choices  to  All  a 
Supreme  Court  vacancy. 

Never  In  history  before  nor  again  until 
these  days  did  the  politicians  Interfere  in 
military  niatters,  present  crippling  restric- 
tions, and  kibitz  on  tactics  and  maneuvers 
as  during  "Mr.  Madison's  war." 

By  al!  logic,  we  should  have  enjoyed  an 
easy"  victory  on  land.  The  growing  country 
doiTilnated  this  end  of  the  world  In  military 
manpower,  and  nest  door  was  the  available 
"hostage"  of  the  colony  of  Canada,  with  only 
a  handful  of  people  by  comparison — and 
many  of  them  anti-British. 

However,  by  the  time  Congress  unravelled 
its  militia  restrictions,  the  British  had  used 
the  interval  to  powerfully  garrison  the  key 
border  fortresses. 

THE    WAR    A    FIASCO 

The  war  on  land,  In  which  we  were  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  all  the  advantages,  was  a  fiasco 
of  mismanagement  and  defeats,  climaxed  by 
the  landing  of  the  British  and  btirnlng  of 
Washington. 

At  sea,  we  weren't  supposed  to  have  a 
chance  in  the  first  place.  England  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  with  more  warships  than 
we  had  naval  guns.  Our  sailors  had  one  ad- 
vantage over  our  soldiers.  Once  at  sea.  they 
were  free  from  political  Interference  largely. 

They  proceeded  to  present  the  nation  with 
a  series  of  spectacular  victories  In  single- 
ship  combats  that  had  a  shattering  effect 
on  the  British  attitude,  and  also  on  this 
commerce. 

With  the  archives  now  available  to  us,  we 
know  that  England  was  ready  to  make  peace 
and  respect  our  rights  as  demanded  long  be- 
fore the  war  actually  ended.  She  changed  her 
mind,  the  British  records  show,  because  of 
such  activities  as  the  slanderous  speeches  In 
Congress  against  Madison  and  the  war,  and 
the  "Hartford  convention  '  called  by  the  same 
state  governments  to  assemble  the  states  for 
a  "peace"  convention. 

Their  conquest  of  Napoleon,  the  control 
of  the  lakes  by  US.  ships  and  our  success  at 
sea  began  to  convince  the  British  of  the  error 
of  their  ways — In  spite  of  the  continued  en- 
osuragement  of  American  Federalists  whose 
attacks  on  Madison  reached  a  crescendo  of 
desperation. 

HISTOBT    VINDICATXO    KIM 

They  accused  Madlaon  of  so  dividing  the 
coimtry  as  to  wreck  the  union.  Massachu- 
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setts  and  Maine  refused  to  call  up  their  state 
militias,  even  when  the  British  were  devas- 
tating the  Maine  coast. 

Meanwhile  peace  negotiators  met  ou  neu- 
tral ground  ou  the  Europeaxi  continent  at 
Ghent  while  the  fighting  continued.  The  ne- 
gotiations opened  with  outrageous  new  de- 
mauds  by  Great  Britain. 

These  negotiations  had  gone  on  for  some 
time  and  seemed  fruitless,  until  there  was 
an  abrupt  change  In  the  British  government 
control  and  a  complete  about  face  and  a 
quick  agreement. 

In  those  days  the  agreement  took  some 
time  to  be  transmitted  across  the  sea.  and  In 
those  latter  days,  after  all  our  previous  fum- 
bling we,  finally  made  a  decisive  military 
effort — as  Andrew  Jackson  clobbered  Welling- 
ton's veterans  at  New  O.-leans. 

The  peace  was  that  which  was  the  purpose 
of  the  war^status  quo.  no  coiiquests  on 
either  side,  but  an  end  to  British  aggres- 
sions, abuses  and  intimidations  on  our  bor- 
ders and  at  sea.  And  never  again  did  Great 
Britain  perform  those  ruthless  acts  of  loot- 
ing our  ships,  and  kidaapplng  our  seamen. 

And  «hat  following  In  the  United  States 
where  such  horrid  and  violent  division  had 
developed,  with  riots,  peace  conventions.  Im- 
peachment domaiids,  burning  in  efflgy.  and 
constant  danuiation  of  "sneaky."  "devious" 
and    "dishonest"  Little  Jeremy  Madison"? 

The  ten  succeeding  years  are  known  to 
U.S.  history  as  "The  Era  of  Good  Peeling" 
(durljig  which  the  Federalist  party  quietly 
dissolved.) 

Madison  stands  In  the  Pantheon  of  the 
iialf  dozen  "great  presidents,"  John  Randolph 
Is  known  to  history  as  a  petty,  vicious,  wrong- 
headed  vengeance-seeker,  and  the  Federalist 
"peace  "  shriekers  as  seml-traltors  whose  mis- 
information and  encouragement  to  the  en- 
emy bath  caused  the  war  and  kept  It  going. 

Indeed,  In  the  light  of  historical  research, 
Madison,  himself,  emerges  with  a  specl.il  rep- 
utaticiii  lor  honesty  and  good  character. 

This  Is  but  a  srrall  part  of  Madison's  ca- 
reer a^  unfolded  on  a  ponderous  but  lively 
work  of  Intimate  research  concerning  every 
political  move  since  he  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
age  29. 

It  is  called  "The  Fourth  President"  by 
Irving  Brant. 

Not  once  does  Scholar  Brant  fall  for  the 
temptation  to  say,  "History  repeats  itself," 
or  "We  need  to  study  the  lessoiis  of  history 
lest  we  coudemn  ourselves  to  repeat  them." 

But  I  am  not  so  restrained. 


LOWERING  THE  FLAG 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NIW    HAMPSKIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Amer- 
icans take  a  dim  view  of  lowering  the 
American  flag  to  half-mast  except  for 
State  occasions  and  at  the  direction  of 
those  in  positions  of  recognized  authority 
or  command.  It  is  particularly  disturbing 
to  see  certain  officials,  whether  elected  or 
rppointed,  lower  the  flag  on  demand  of  a 
mob.  Some  claim  this  is  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation and  hence  possible  violence. 
More  often  it  is  to  avoid  an  open  rejec- 
tion, and  evidences  more  of  the  same 
weakness  within  America  that  has 
brought  us  to  the  abyss  of  domestic  chaos 
that  seems  to  threaten  the  country  from 
all  sides  these  days. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the 
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reading  of  an  interesting  column  by  Mr. 
Jay  Hanlon,  appearing  in  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  of  June  1, 1970: 

Jay   Hanlon's  Notebook 

I  have  a  friend,  a  quiet,  self-respecting 
and  law-abiding  friend  whose  got  a  gripe,  a 
long-standing  gripe  that  has  been  eating  at 
him  for  a  number  of  years.  But  because  he 
happens  also  to  be  an  appointed  public  of- 
ficial he  Is,  understandably,  reluctant  to  skip 
hither  and  yon  willy  nllly  kicking  sleeping 
dogs,  sacred  cows  or.  to  be  more  specific, 
acquiescent  politicians  in  high  public  of- 
fice. 

That's  why  he  came  to  me  with  his  gripe. 
although  I  am  not  completely  sure  why, 
since  it  Is  well  known  that  I  willingly  croes 
the  street  in  a  driving  rainstorm  to  avoid 
sleeping  dogs,  sacred  cows  and  lofty  poli- 
ticians. 

But  no  matter,  the  point  of  all  this  Is  to 
present  herewith  my  friend's  long-smoulder- 
ing gripe;  not,  mind  you,  that  either  of  us 
expects  to  redress  the  wrong  by  mere  pub- 
lication. Our  purpose  then,  is  to  set  the 
record  straight 

My  friend's  gripe  concerns  gross  misuse  of 
the  American  Flag  by  those  clt>  and  state 
politicians  who  lower  it  to  half  mast  at  the 
drop  of  the  proverbial  hat. 

The  American  Flag  Is,  by  federal  law.  the 
National  Emblem  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  no  one.  other  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  declare  that 
this  nation  Is  In  "national  mourning."  The 
law  further  provides  that  the  Flag  may  not 
be  flown  at  half  mast  unless  we  are  In  na- 
tional mourning. 

What  this  means.  In  effect,  is  that  the 
American  Flag  should  not  be  lowered  to  half 
mast  for  local  officials  or  state  officials,  no 
tnatter  what  their  rank,  unless  the  President 
to  decrees. 

Nor  should  the  Flag  be  lowered  to  half 
mast  for  national  figures,  no  matter  how 
beloved,  unless  and  until  the  President  de- 
clares a  period  of  national  motirnlng. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  then,  to  point 
out  that  governors  and  mayors  and  select- 
men cannot,  under  law,  lower  the  Flag  upon 
the  death  of  public  or  private  Individuals, 
no  matter  how  tragic  the  loss.  By  the  same 
token.  It  should  not  be  necessary — although 
It  seems  to  be— to  point  out  the  utter  trav- 
esty committed  upon  our  national  honor 
when  acquiescent  public  officials  lower  the 
Flag  In  the  face  of  threats  of  violence  by 
street  mobs. 

Yes.  as  you  look  about  today  at  the  mis- 
use of  our  national  emblem,  you  may  come 
to  realize  that  my  friend  does  Indeed  have 
a  substantial  gripe.  For  clearly  It  Is  nothing 
less  than  a  travesty  to  the  memory  of  those 
brave  men  who  gave  their  own  Uvea  solely 
to  keep  our  American  Flag  at  full  staff. 


MAN'S   INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW   LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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AN  EDITORIAL  LOOK  AT  THE  SST 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27  in  the  House  we  narrowly  missed  elim- 
inating funds  for  the  suE>ersoiiic  trans- 
port in  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
vote  was  176-162,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate,  with  more  time  to  deliberate 
the  effects  on  the  economy  and  the  en- 
vhomaent  of  tliis  giant  aircraft,  will  re- 
verse the  House  action  and  give  us  an- 
other chance  to  vote  to  defer  Federal 
funding  of  this  project.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  by  Anthony  Lewis  detail- 
ing the  case  against  the  SST: 

Vainglory   on   the   Civilian   Side 

London. — The  cause  of  the  environment, 
for  all  Its  deep  significance,  has  seemed 
something  of  a  distraction  In  recent  months. 
The  moral  disquiet  of  Americans  about  the 
Vietnam  war  was  channeled  into  environ- 
mental protest — too  often  Into  rather  empty, 
abstract  gestures  Instead  of  the  specific,  dif- 
ficult, controversial  programs  really  required 
to  reduce  the  destruction  of  our  surround- 
ings. 

Any  thought  that  vague  environmental 
cheerleadlng  could  be  a  substitute  for  politi- 
cal action  and  protest  against  the  war  has 
been  dispelled  by  Cambodia.  It  Is  hard  lor 
even  the  person  most  worried  about  clean 
air  or  water  to  keep  his  mind  on  that  sub- 
ject while  -Americans  are  widening  the  war 

^  in  Southeast  Asia  and  shooting  each  other 

3  at  home. 

X  But  there  Is  one  Isrue  related  to  the  en- 

vironment that  now  requires  urgent  public 
attention — the  development  of  supersonic 
tranrport  planes. 

All  along,  the  arguments  for  supersonic 
transports  have  been  of  a  mystical  kind — 
the  urge  to  the  ultimate,  the  Irrepressible 
human  desire  for  bigger  and  faster  ma- 
chines, the  challenge  of  design. 

Those  are  understandable  motivations. 
When  the  first  Concorde  lifted  Its  odd- 
shaped  beak  off  the  runway,  there  were 
doubtless  feelings  of  pride  among  English- 
men and  FYenchmen  apart  from  the  en- 
gineers and  politicians  who  feel  their  prestige 
so  directly  engaged. 

LIKK    clipper     ships 

But  the  Concorde  and  the  projected  SST 
are  a  little  like  the  American  clipper  ships 
of  fond  memory:  beautiful  In  their  way,  ad- 
venturous— and  utterly  uneconomic.  Most 
people  forget  that  those  lovely  sailings  ships 
were  never  competitive  with  tubbier  com- 
petitors. And  the  clippers  were  a  burden  only 
on  venture  capital,  not  on  the  public  purse, 
public  health  and  public  tranquillity. 

Professor  R.  E.  Newell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technologj-  estimates  that 
400  supersonic  transport  planes — a  moderate 
projection  of  the  sales  targets  of  the  Con- 
corde and  SST — would  Inject  about  150,000 
tons  of  water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere 
every  day.  That,  he  says,  would  Increase  the 
natural  intake  of  water  by  a  third. 

The  result  could  be  to  Increase  cloud  cover, 
reflect  more  of  the  sun's  heat  away  and  re- 
duce the  earth's  temperature.  Members  of 
President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  have  said  that  there  might  be 
"serious  consequences  on  climate." 

Then  there  Is  noise.  So  fax  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  sonic  boom.  Prince 
Charles  reflected  the  concern  of  manv  Brit- 
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ons  when  he  remarked  the  other  day  that 
the  Concorde's  worth  would  be  questionable 
If  It  damaged  ancient  churches,  as  some  fear 
It  will  on  the  forthcoming  first  supersonic 
flights  over  Scotland  and  England. 

But  engine  noise  may  be  a  more  painful 
and  destructive  fact  of  supersonic  life  than 
the  boom.  The  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council,  RusseU  E.  Train,  has  Just  testified 
that  the  planned  SST  would  be  "three  to 
four  times  louder"  than  the  present  legal 
limits  on  aircraft  engine  noise.  The  EAiono- 
mlst,  the  British  weekly,  speaks  of  "the 
noise  of  fifty  Jumbo  Jets  at  take-off." 

marginal  benetits 

For  a  society  'willingly  to  undergo  pain 
of  that  kind,  one  would  assume  that  It  ex- 
pected In  return  an  enormous  Increase  in 
efficiency  and  convenience  of  air  transporta- 
tion. But  in  fact  the  supersonic  planes,  by 
the  most  optimistic  accounts  of  their  boost- 
ers, would  provide  only  marginal  benefits  if 
any. 

The  actual  cabins  would  be  less  spacious 
and  comfortable.  Assuming  that  SS'Fs  would 
be  bearable  at  present  urban  airports  and 
that  ground  time  would  not  Increase — 
doubtful  assumptions — the  trans -Atlantic 
traveler  might  save  two  hours.  To  do  so  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  premium  fare.  Even 
then,  the  aircraft  would  probably  not  be 
economic  to  op>erate:  airline  executives  are 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  be  subsidized 
from  other  operations. 

All  airline  passengers,  then,  would  be  pay- 
ing for  the  doubtful  time-saving  of  a  hand- 
ful of  travelers  In  SST's.  So  would  the  pub- 
lic, of  course:  billions  of  dollars  in  develop- 
ment costs  are  being  paid  by  the  British, 
French  and  American  Governments, 

"BALANCE   or   PAYMENTS" 

In  the  light  of  this  grotesque  Imbalance 
of  costs  and  benefits,  why  should  govern- 
ments press  on  with  the  adventure?  The 
latest  American  answer  Is  that  otherwise 
alrUnes  might  buy  supersonic  planes  else- 
where and  Injure  the  balance  of  payments. 
And  the  Nixon  administration  put  that  ar- 
gument forward.  The  Economist  says,  "largely 
t>ecause  It  could  find  no  other  sensible 
reason." 

In  short,  the  SST  is  a  civilian  version  of 
our  society's  tendency  toward  vainglory  and 
official  self-deception.  And  here,  as  on  the 
military  side,  It  will  take  an  aroused  public 
to  end  the  Illusion  and  the  waste. 


GUAM  DOCTRINE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  1969, 
President  Nixon  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  Asian  nations 
to  assume  a  greater  defense  respon- 
sibility for  their  corner  of  the  world.  This 
policy,  known  as  tlie  Guam  doctrine,  is 
tlie  policy  of  this  country  in  dealing  'with 
the  turmoil  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  presence  of  substantial  numbers 
of  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
places  upon  this  country  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility for  the  events  that  take  place 
in  that  country.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
does  not  find  itself  in  a  similar  position 
in  another  country.  From  personal  con- 
versation with  President  Nixon,  I  know 
that  he  does  not  want  to  see  this  happen. 
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The  way  to  prevent  this  is  not  by  "tying 
the  hands"  of  the  President  with  amend- 
ments that  will  limit  the  expenditure  of 
American  funds  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand.  The  way  to  prevent  another 
Vietnam  is  to  encourage  Asians  to  become 
their  own  policemen — that  is,  the  Guam 
doctrine. 

The  Jakarta  Conference,  which  met  2 
weeks  ago,  was  a  big  step  in  accomplish- 
ing this  Asian  consortium.  Called  by  In- 
donesia to  discuss  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion, it  was  the  first  time  the  12  coun- 
tries which  attended  had  ever  sat  down 
and  talked  over  a  mutual  problem.  The 
result  was  a  call  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Cambodia  and  the 
recommendation  that  the  International 
Control  Commission  be  reestablished. 

In  the  absence  of  any  neutral  force  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Cambodia,  the  governments 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  have 
agreed  to  aid  Cambodia  in  their  efforts  to 
rid  their  country  of  40,000  North  Viet- 
namese infiltrators. 

I  think  every  one  in  this  House  Cham- 
ber would  like  to  see  all  forces — North 
Vietnamese,  South  Vietnamese,  Thai, 
and  American — removed  from  Cambo- 
dia. The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion is  one  method  of  achieving  this.  But, 
it  is  not  the  only  avenue  open. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
gives  that  organization  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  o.uestion  of 
maintenance  of  the  neutrality  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Csimbodia  and  the 
human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  Perhaps  the  United 
Nations  will  refuse  to  take  it  up.  Frankly. 
I  have  not  been  too  pleased  v^-ith  their 
peacekeeping  ability  in  the  past;  but,  this 
approach  should  be  tried. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  JERRIS  LEONARD 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  var- 
ious times,  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  women  have  never  been  protected  by 
the  coiu-ts  of  this  country,  never  accorded 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14  th 
amendment,  and  never  really  aided  by 
the  Justice  Department;  and  now  I  liave 
found  one  of  the  reasons  why.  In  tlie 
official  biography  of  Jerris  Leonard,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights 
Division,  put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  it  states: 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  Department  of  Justice  is 
charged  'with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
Federal  Legislation  relating  to  constitution- 
ally protected  rights  of  the  individual,  as  'weU 
as  carrying  out  the  Court's  mandates  in  this 
area.  Specifically,  this  Includes  protection 
against  discrimination,  becaiLse  of  color,  race, 
creed  or  national  ortyin  in  education,  employ- 
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ment,  bousing,  public  accommodations  and 
faculties,  and  voting.  It  also  Includes  pro- 
tection against  unlawful  acts  rendered  under 
the  color  of  law. 

Apparently  Justice  Department  is  so 
uninformed  on  the  law  that  they  have  njt 
even  bothered  to  inform  their  own  em- 
ployees that  the  Ci\-il  Rights  Division 
should  specifically  protect  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex. 

No  wonder  women  are  getting  a  bum 
deal.  Mr.  Leonard's  biography  follows: 

BlOGBAPHT    Ot     JEBRIS    LEONARD.    DEPAKTMENT 

or     JvsTiCE.     Assistant     Attorney     Oen- 

ER.\L — Civil.  Eights  Division 

Born:   January  17,   1931,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Education:  Marquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee. 3.3. .  1952  and  Doctor  of  Law  1955. 

Experience:  1955-1964  Practitioner  In  Mil- 
waukee; 1964-1969  member  of  the  firm  of 
Michael.  Best  &  Prledrlch. 

1967-1961  Member  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Assembly;  1961-1969  Member  of  the  SUte 
Senate.  Serred  as  Senate  Majority  Leader, 
1967-1989;  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
isla-ave  Council.  1967-1969. 

Organizations:  American,  Federal,  Nation- 
al. Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  Bar  Associa- 
tions; American  Trial  Lawyers  Association; 
corporate  member  Milwaukee  Boys'  Club. 

Family:  Wife,  Marlellen  Mathle  Leonard; 
children.  Mary  Alice,  Jerrls  O.,  John  E., 
Kathleen  Ann.  Francis  X.  and  Daniel  J. 

Honors:  President.  Marquette  Student 
Senate  1954-55;  Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  National 
Jesuit  Honor  Society  1955;  President.  Sigma 
Nu  Phi  L>g.%I  Fraternity  1954-55;  selected  as 
one  of  Wisconsin's  five  outstanding  young 
men  In  1355. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  Department  of  Justice  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
Federal  Le^UUtion  relating  to  constitution- 
ality protected  rights  of  the  individual,  as 
well  as  carrying  out  the  Court's  mandates 
In  this  area.  Spedflcally,  this  Includes  pro- 
tection against  discTimination,  because  of 
color,  race,  ceed  or  national  origin  in  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing,  public  accom- 
modations and  facilities,  and  voting.  It  also 
Includes  protection  against  unlawful  acts 
rendered  under  the  color  of  law. 

Legislation  that  Is  Involved  includes:  The 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1866,  1870,  1957,  1960. 
1964  and  1968;  as  well  as  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965 

Additionally,  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  desig- 
nated by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  ad- 
minister the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Group  which  monitors  civil  disrup- 
tions throughout  the  nation. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BLOUNT 
AGREES  THAT  "RIGHT  TO  WORK- 
NOT  AN  ISSUE  IN  POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
inserted  into  the  Recoro  a  statement 
dealing  with  the  labor-management  pro- 
visions of  the  pastal  reform  proposal 
which  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  favorably  rejDorted  for 
floor  action. 

I  am  p!ea.sed  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Bloimt  has  just  sent  me  a  letter  and 
statement  which  outlines  the  Nixon  ad- 
mirustration's   view  on    this   important 
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matter.  That  position  supports  the  con- 
tention that  I  originally  made  last  week; 
namely,  that  "right  to  work"  is  not  an 
issue  in  postal  reform. 

I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  believe  that 
Postmaster  General  Blount,  an  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  former  liead  of  a  huge  construction 
company  in  Alabama,  would  be  a  cru- 
sader ag£iinst  the  "right  to  work."  And 
yet,  those  who  insist  on  sipeaking  against 
postal  reform  are  so  labeling  our  Post- 
master General.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  share  both  the 
letter  and  a  supporting  statement  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Blount: 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  DC,  May  26, 1970. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mo:  During  recent  weeks,  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  the  Issue  of  "com- 
pulsory unionism"  for  postal  workers.  Neither 
the  Administration  nor  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  ever  proposed  that  there  be 
a  union  shop  In  the  Postal  Service.  We  have 
simply  proposed,  as  one  phase  of  a  broad 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  unique  problems 
faced  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  that 
postal  labor-management  relations  be  gov- 
erned generally  by  the  same  laws  that  apply 
to  the  private  sector — including  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Grlffln  Acts — with  the 
major  exception  that  strikes  by  postal  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  be  banned. 

It  Is  obviously  not  feasible  to  use  the  post- 
al reorganization  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  re- 
forming the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Accordingly, 
one  consequence  of  putting  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice under  Taft-H.irtley  would  be  that  postal 
management — '.Ike  man.agement  In  the  pri- 
vate sector--mlght  be  required  to  bargain 
over  union  shop  arrangements  In  states 
other  than  those  having  the  right -to-work 
laws.  (The  obligation  to  bargain  would,  of 
course,  Imfxjse  no  obligation  to  o^ree  to  a 
union  shop  arrangement.) 

In  order  to  avert  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  aspect  of  the  bill.  I  am  enclosing  a  state- 
ment on  this  Issue  which  I  hope  will  assist 
you  In  responding  to  Inquiries  from  your 
constituents. 

We  believe  that  the  basic  policy  Issues 
Involved  In  the  union  shop  question  should 
only  be  considered  In  the  context  of  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  general  labor  law.  The  need 
for  postal  reorganization  Is  too  urgent.  In 
my  opinion,  to  await  the  outcome  of  any 
such  appraisal. 
Sincerely 

Winton  M.  Blount. 

Statement  on   Compulsory  Unioni.sm 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  nationwide 
"compulsory  unionism  "  would  be  sanctioned 
by  H.R.  17070.  the  postal  reorganization  pro- 
posal that  is  being  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Administration,  the  AFLr-CIO,  and  the  seven 
postal  employee  organizations  holding  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition. 

By  way  of  background,  It  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  premises  underlying  the  post- 
al reorganization  bill  la  that  the  postal 
service,  which  is  essentially  a  materials  han- 
dling operatlcn.  resembles  In  many  respects, 
the  services  furnished  by  major  public  utili- 
ties, and  the  postal  establishment  can  better 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people  if  It  is  given  the  authority  to  operate 
In  a  way  similar  to  that  In  which  well  man- 
aged service  enterprises  operate  In  the  private 
sector.  This  concept  Is  reflected  In  each  of 
the  major  portions  of  the  proposed  Postal 
Reorganization  Act. 

With  respect  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions, we  have  recommended  that  the  Postal 
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Service  and  Its  employee  organizations  be 
subject  generally  not  only  to  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act,  but  also  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  With  but  few  exceptions — the 
main  one  being  that  strikes  by  postal  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  be  against  the 
law — labor-management  relations  In  the 
P>ostal  Service  would  be  conducted  under  the 
same  statutory  ground  rules  that  are  appli- 
cable to  large  enterprises  In  the  private 
sector. 

By  adopting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
the  management  of  the  Postal  Service  to  re- 
fuse to  engage  In  collective  bargaining  with 
recognized  representatives  of  Its  rank  and 
file  employees  over  wages,  hours,  and.  In  gen- 
eral, other  working  conditions  that  are  sub- 
ject to  collective  bargaining  In  the  private 
sector.  To  the  extent  that  union  security 
provisions  are  bargalnable  In  private  Indus- 
try, therefore,  they  would  be  bargalnable 
In  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  a  statutory  duty  to 
bargain  over  a  union  demand  does  not  Im- 
ply the  existence  of  a  statutory  duty  to  agree 
to  that  demand. 

Under  the  bill,  labor-management  relations 
in  the  new  Postal  Service  would  be  governed 
for  most  purposes  by  the  provisions  now 
codified  In  Subchapter  II  of  Chapter  7  of 
"ntle  29,  United  States  Code,  among  which 
Is  Included  Section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  added  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Subchapter  II  would  explicitly  make  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  the  reorganized 
Postal  Service  "to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  in  any  lacwr  organization," 
whether  "by  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire 
or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment.'  29  U.S.C.  158(a)(3). 
If  this  provision  stood  alone,  union  shop 
contracts  would  not  be  bargalnable  any- 
where. In  this  connection,  however,  two 
other  provisions  of  Subchapter  n  must  also 
be  considered.  The  first  Is  a  proviso  stating 
that  nothing  In  the  Subchapter  bars  an  em- 
ployer from  making  an  agreement  with  a 
labor  organization  to  require  union  member- 
ship as  a  condition  of  employment  after  the 
thirtieth  day  from  the  beginning  of  such 
employment  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)(3)).  and  the 
second  Is  the  provision  contained  In  section 
14(b)  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Nothing  m  this  subchapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment  In  any  State  or  Territory  where 
such  execution  or  application  Is  prohibited 
by  State  or  Territorial  law."  29  U.S.C.  164(b). 

The  effect  of  the  quoted  language  Is  to 
cancel  out — In  those  states  or  territories 
that  have  rlght-to-work  laws — the  proviso 
saying  that  an  employer  Is  not  barred  from 
making  union  shop  agreements.  Any  such 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Postal  Service 
would  thus  be  Inapplicable — as  a  matter  of 
Federal  law — in  a  state  or  territory  having 
a  right-to-work  statute. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  Federal  agencies  from  executing 
or  applying  union  shop  agreen-ients  In  states 
having  rlght-to-work  laws  would  not  be  ef- 
fective on  "enclaves  ■  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  exercises  exclusive  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  In  tne  opinion  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  General  Counsel,  this  sugges- 
tion Is  simply  not  correct. 

The  Post  Office  Department  does,  to  be 
sure,  have  some  facilities  located  on  prop- 
erty that  the  United  States  purchased  "by 
the  consent"  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  question.  (See  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause 
17  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  "To  exercise  ex- 
clu£ive  Legislation  .  .  .  over  all  Places  pur- 
chased by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
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the  State  In  which  S&me  shall  be,  for  the 
Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines.  Arsenals,  dock- 
Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings  .  .  .  ") 
The  better  part  of  the  space  presently  occu- 
pied by  the  Department  does  rwt  fall  In  this 
category,  but  this  Is  a  purely  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Congress 
clearly  has  the  power  to  entict  a  statute  for- 
bidding an  executive  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  making  or  applying  a 
union  shop  agreement  In  any  state  or  terri- 
tory where  such  agreements  are  prohibited 
by  state  or  territorial  law,  whether  or  not  the 
agency's  activities  are  conducted  on  Federal 
enclaves.  As  stated  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  In  Its  report  on 
H.R.  17070,  the  postal  reform  legislation  that 
the  Committee  voted  to  report  out  on  May 
19  of  this  year: 

"From  a  constitutional  standpoint,  there 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Congress, 
by  duly  enacted  statute,  may  not  'give  the 
right  of  way'  to  State  rtght-to-work  laws  In- 
sofar as  employees  of  a  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality are  concerned,  whether  such  employees 
work  in  an  enclave  over  which  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction 
or  whether  they  work  in  an  area  over  which 
the  State  government  has  Jurisdiction.  This 
is  precisely  what  H.R.  17070  does."  House 
Report  No.  91-1104,  91st  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, May  19,  1970  at  page  16.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Federal  As- 
similated Crimes  Act,  codified  at  18  U.S.C.  13, 
Is  a  good  example  of  another  Federal  statute 
that  draws  state  law  Into  the  body  of  Federal 
law  applicable  on  Federal  enclaves. 

The  rlght-to-work  statute  of  one  state — 
Georgia — specifically  excludes  the  United 
States  from  Its  definition  of  an  "employer." 
Here  again,  however,  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion bill  would  put  the  Postal  Service  In  the 
position  of  a  private  employer,  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  Georgia  Is  unquestionably  a  state 
"In  which  .  .  .  execution  or  application  jot 
union  shop  contracts)  Is  prohibited  by 
State  .  .  .  law,"  1 29  U.S.C.  164(b)  J.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  bill  would  bar  the  reorganized  Postal 
Service  from  enforcing  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment In  Georgia. 

This  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  section  of  the  House  Re- 
port dealing  with  the  matter  of  union  secu- 
rity, which  declares  flatly  that  the  postal 
reform  bill: 

",  .  .  would  not  permit  the  Postal  Service 
to  enter  into  or  attempt  to  enforce  a  union 
shop  agreement  In  any  State  having  a  law 
that  prohibits  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment." 
House  Report  No.  91-1104,  91st  (Congress,  2d 
Session,  at  page  15.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  need  for  a  workable  jxjstal  reorganiza- 
tion bill  Is  acute.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
If  Congressional  consideration  of  this  vital 
measure  were  beclouded  by  public  misunder- 
standing of  the  labor-management  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  this  state- 
ment may  be  of  some  assistance  in  that 
regard. 


SPEAKER  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
to  honor  today  the  illustrious  Speaker  of 
the  House  whose  length  of  service  in  that 
position  is  surpassed  only  by  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn.  His  years  of  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation  have 
spanned  many  of  our  lifetimes. 
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Since  I  have  served  in  this  body  only 
4  years.  I  cannot  compare  the  gentleman 
from  the  Ninth  District  of  Massachusetts 
to  other  Speakers.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  difficult  for  others  to 
surpass  him  in  the  quality  of  the  service 
he  has  rendered  during  his  speakership, 
F>aiticularly  in  his  dealings  with  the 
newer  Members  of  this  body.  He  has  al- 
ways protected  the  interests  of  those 
of  us  who  are  serving  oirr  first  terms  and 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  parlia- 
mentary procedures  of  the  House.  Never 
has  he  taken  advantage  of  our  inexperi- 
ence in  this  area.  Rather,  he  has  been 
most  courteous  and  helpful,  regardless 
of  the  side  of  the  fiisle  on  which  we  sit. 
I  believe  that  his  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  Member's  Speaker  certainly 
will  be  a  fact  of  history. 

In  commenting  on  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Speaker  reminded 
us  that  throughout  his  public  life  the  late 
President  "exemplified  the  basic  tradi- 
tion upon  which  our  American  political 
process  is  grounded,  that  men  can  dis- 
agree, yes,  disagree  very  strongly,  over 
public  issues,  yet  never  be  disagreeable." 
I  think  we  can  surmise  that  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  to  the  House  in  1947, 
he  was  grooved  in  this  tradition  by  his 
senior  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Certainly,  it  is  one  precedent  of  the 
House  which  all  of  us  should,  and  I  am 
sure,  do,  endeavor  to  continue. 

As  he  nears  retirement,  I  wish  him 
and  Mrs.  McCormack  the  quiet  content- 
ment to  which  their  years  of  considera- 
tion of  others  so  deservedly  entitles  them. 
May  God  bless  them  both. 


PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  NEW 
YORK  WATER  PURIFICATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  water 
quality  is  a  concern  of  us  all,  but  very 
often  we  feel  as  If  our  efforts  in  this 
important  area  are  not  producing  the 
wanted — nay,  the  needed — results.  The 
article  which  follows,  written  by  William 
H.  Kincade,  stresses  some  of  the  road- 
blocks which  lie  in  the  path  to  pure 
water.  Although  the  article  addresses  it- 
self to  New  York  problems,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  many  States  face  similar  diffi- 
culties. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Kincade's  article,  "Three  Major  Prob- 
lems Face  New  York  in  Cleaning  Up 
Water." 

The  article  follows: 

Three  Major  P>roblems  Pace  New  York  in 

Cleaning  Up  Water 

(By  William  H.  Kincade) 

State  pure  waters  officials  like  to  tell  a 
story  about  the  mayor  of  a  small  New  York 
community  who,  when  served  with  a  water 
pollution  abatement  order,  offered  to  let 
himself  be  arrested.  Not  only  too  poor  to  In- 
stall the  necessary  sewage  facilities,  his  com- 
munity couldn't  even  afford  the  penalty  pay- 
ments for  not  complying  with  New  York 
State  Health  Department  standards. 

The  story  Illustrates  three  major  problems 
faced  by  the  state  In  water  clean-up  efforts: 
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lack  of  money,  a  local  government  structure 
that  hinders  efficient  regional  approaches  to 
pollution  control,  and  an  enforcement  sys- 
tem that,  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  a 
state  senator,  doesn't  enforce. 

In  1966  New  York  voters  approved  a  bUUon 
dollar  bond  Issue  to  finance  the  Health  De- 
partment's frontal  assault  on  the  major  water 
polluters — primarily  municipalities  with  In- 
adequate sewage  treatment  facilities  and. 
secondarily,  industries  with  similar  problems. 

With  this  money,  which  the  Health  De- 
partmen's  Division  of  Pure  Waters  expects  to 
be  fully  obligated  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  state  provides  outright  assistance  to 
cover  30  per  cent  of  the  construction  costs 
of  new  treatment  plants  and,  sometimes,  of 
trunk  sewer  systems. 

Out  of  the  same  funds,  the  division  also 
can  advance  an  additional  30  per  cent  in  an- 
ticipation of  federal  reimbursement  from 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  m  1966. 

The  cost  of  these  facllltlee  runs  high  and 
Is  boosted  by  Inflation,  but  frequently  the 
cost  of  building  the  collection  systems,  mllee 
of  smaller,  tributary  sevrers,  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  major  facilities. 

The  costs  of  these  feeder  systems  must  be 
met  by  local  governments,  which  also  must 
pay  40  per  cent  of  the  expenses  In  building 
the  treatment  plants. 

For  many  of  the  state's  1,610  communities, 
relying  chiefly  on  septic  tanlcs,  flndlng  the 
capital  for  expensive  sewer  projects  poses  ma- 
jor problems,  further  aggravated  by  shrink- 
ing local  revenue  sources,  and  high  Interest 
rates  for  borrowed  money. 

Only  partial  solutions  exist  for  these  prob- 
lems. 

In  1967.  Gov.  Rockefeller  proposed  and  the 
legislature  approved  the  creation  of  the  Pure 
Waters  Authority  to  provide  technical,  flnan- 
clal.  engineering,  construction,  and  mana- 
gerial services  to  communities  on  a  contrac- 
tual basis  for  fees  of  about  one  or  two  per 
cent  of  project  cost. 

The  PWA,  however,  operates  by  invitation 
only.  Unlike  the  Pure  Waters  Division,  which 
sets  and  enforces  standards,  monitors  poUu- 
tlon  and  pollution  control,  provides  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  administers  aid  pro- 
grams, the  PWA  must  sell  Its  services. 

The  expected  rush  of  business  did  not  ma- 
terialize, an  authority  spokesman  sajrs.  partly 
because  local  governments  lacked  confidence 
In  the  new  agency.  Only  recently  has  the 
PWA  been  successful  In  getting  contracts. 

The  second  solution  recognizes  that  tech- 
nlcaUy  as  well  as  financially  the  most  efficient 
approach  to  water  pollution  Is  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  belief  Is  that  by  controlling  the  type 
and  drastically  reducing  the  amounts  of  pol- 
lutants, nature  can  effectively  resume  Its  own 
purification  process  and — In  some  cases  at 
least — clean  up  the  backlog  of  existing  filth. 

Water  experts  agree  that  the  best  way  to 
carry  out  this  program — caUed  abatement — 
Is  on  a  river  basin  by  river  basin  basis.  There 
has  been  talk  of  setting  up  authorities  which 
could  treat  each  river  basin  and  Its  surround- 
ing watershed  as  a  single  unit,  so  that  down- 
stream efforts  would  not  be  retarded  by  up- 
stream polluters. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pure  Waters  Division 
is  pushing  master  regional  sewer  plana, 
whereby  communities  share  construction 
costs. 

Paul  Eastman,  who  has  headed  the  division 
since  last  year,  points  to  the  successes  of  the 
Oneida  County  Sewer  District  or  the  Monroe 
County  Pure  Waters  Agency.  The  latter  is  a 
three-year-old  organization  which  compiled 
with  division  specifications  before  they  be- 
came law,  and  tries  to  encourage  local  lead- 
ers to  follow  Its  example. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  state  will  pay  all 
costs  associated  with  formulating  regional 
plans  and  despite  an  additional  10  per  cent 
federal  grant  for  regional  sewer  projects, 
eight  upstate  counties  still  have  not  begun 
regional  studies. 
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In  a  progress  report  on  pure  waters.  Dem- 
ocratic state  Senator  Samuel  L.  Greenberg 
stated.  The  delay  In  completion  ol  the  stud- 
ies results  from  the  State's  Inability  to  di- 
rectly Initiate  the  planning  process." 

Eastman,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the 
delays  to  Uie  difficulty  or  getting  local  gov- 
ernments of  varying  sizes  and  types  to  co- 
opwrate.  He  pointed  out  that  the  successful 
Albany  County  Sewer  District  required  the 
coordination  of  14  separate  governments  and 
had  "an  unusual  asset  in  the  high  degree 
of  local  cooperation." 

Finally,  enforcement  problems  also  have 
hampered  the  clean-up  drive.  Eastman  is 
frank  to  admit  that  "large  volumes  of  raw 
or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  still  are  flow- 
ing into  New  York  State  waters." 

In  Its  criticism  of  the  pure  waters  program, 
the  Greenberg  report  gives  primary  eoiphasls 
to  compliance  and  enforcement,  charging 
that  "the  Rockefeller  administration  has  not 
sought  to  prosecute  violators.'" 

Although  officials  connected  with  the  PWA 
and  the  Pure  Water  Division  are  reluctant 
to  discuss  enforcement  measures,  which  many 
of  them  feel  are  inadequate  or  counterpro- 
ductive, they  note  that  the  body  of  new  anti- 
pollution law  remains  largely  untested  In  the 
courts. 

The  Pure  Water  Division  now  has  abate- 
ment orders  pending  against  some  600  local 
governments  and  industries,  of  1.678  orig- 
inally identified  as  major  polluters,  but  few 
of  the  offenders,  the  Greenberg  report  notes, 
have  been  brought  to  court.  Nor  has  action 
been  taken  against  polluters  who  have  been 
slow  to  meet  abatement  schedules. 

One  state  official  notes  that  most  of  the 
cases  prosecuted  by  the  Water  and  Air  Re- 
sources Bureau  in  the  Attorney  General's 
office  are  based  on  individual  complaints  of 
specific  harm  that  are  relatively  easy  to  win 
but  do  little  to  test  the  validity  of  general 
aiiti-poUutlon  law. 

Penalty  assessments,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  are  small  enough — $600  la  the 
current  average — to  be  shrugged  off,  while 
larger  payments  would  only  aggravate  the 
situation  of  many  municipalities  and  small 
Industries,  whose  reason  for  noncompliance 
or  slowness  is  lack  of  money. 

And  for  the  Industrial  polluter  neither  the 
Pure  Water  Division  nor  tbe  PWA  have  much 
to  offer  In  the  way  of  Incentives  and  thus  the 
program  must  rely  on  enforcement  or  per- 
suasion. 

Though  the  state  provides  write-offs  on  the 
state  franchise  tax  and  local  real  estate  tax 
exemptions  for  abatement  facilities  certified 
by  the  division,  these  benefits  generally  are 
far  from  compensating  for  the  expense  of 
Industrial  waste  treatment  faclUtlee,  which, 
Eastman  notes,  "eat  up  profits." 

Industries  also  may  benefit  indirectly  from 
the  program  in  that  they  may  contract  with 
municipalities  to  have  them  treat  industrial 
waste  in  new  facilities  being  constructed. 

While  Eastman  says  that  very  few  Indus- 
tries are  "do-nothings"  many  have  been  slow 
to  act. 

Notable  exceptions  are  Bethelehem  Steel, 
which  claims  It  will  spend  930  million  on 
water  pollution  control  facilities  at  its  Lack- 
awanna plant,  and  International  Pap)er. 
which  recently  gave  Corinth  on  the  upfjer 
Hudson  the  land  for  a  new  sewage  plant. 
The  p>aper  company  also  Is  constructing  a 
new  paper  mill  with  buUt-ln  abatement  de- 
vices at  Ticonderoga  to  replace  a  mill  that 
had  been  a  major  polluter  of  Lake  Champlaln. 

But  New  York's  paper  industry  generally 
reflects  the  problems  faced  by  many  small 
manufacturers.  New  York  has  some  80  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  nearly  twice  tiie  number 
of  any  other  state,  and  many  are  old,  single- 
plant  operations  with  a  small  margin  of 
profit. 

Papermaking   requires   a   high   quality  of 
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water  but  disgorges  a  particularly  harmful 
waste  called  "black  liquor,"  a  residue  of 
chemicals  and  other  matter  resulting  from 
the  wood  digestion  process. 

For  many  companies  moving  to  another 
stat«  or  simply  selling  out  may  be  an  easier 
course  than  risking  capital  to  put  expensive 
abatement  equipment  In  a  plant  showing 
marginal  profit. 

Hence,  a  conflict  In  priorities:  the  state 
wants  pure  waters,  but  It  does  not  want  to 
lose  industries  or  Jobs. 


GEN.  WLADYSLAW  ANDERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjunction  with  the  recent  death  of 
Gen.  Wlady&law  Anders,  former  Com- 
mander ui  Chief  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces  in  Italy,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  for 
the  Record  statements  made  by  two 
former  NATO  Supreme  Commanders, 
Gen.  A.  M.  Gruenther,  and  Gen.  L.  L. 
Lemnitzer.  and  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark  and 
Gen.  J.  L.  Devers. 

All  of  these  ofiBcers  fought  with  Gen- 
eral Anders  and  knew  of  his  great  quali- 
ties and  the  efforts  that  he  and  his  men 
made  in  the  cause  of  world  freedom: 

Sr.\TEMENT    BY    GEN.    LTMAN    LEMNITZEB 

General  Lemnitzer,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
of  Supreme  Allied  Command  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Theater  during  World  War  Two,  and 
former  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO  Forces 
in  Europe — statement  with  the  death  of  Po- 
lish General  ANDERS.  Gen.  Lemnitzer  said: 

"It  was  with  profound  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  General  ANDERS  recent  death. 
With  His  psisslng.  I  have  lost  a  close  personal 
Friend,  and  the  free  world  has  lost  one  of  Its 
outstanding  military  leaders  of  World  War 
Two.  It  Is  tragic  indeed  that  his  death  oc- 
curred before  His  dreams  of  rettirning  to  His 
beloved  free  Poland  was  realized.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  been  closely  associated  with 
General  ANDERS  throughout  the  Italian 
campaign,  from  1943  through  '45,  and  dur- 
ing the  post-war  years,  during  which  I  visited 
Hun  frequently  in  London.  General  Anders 
was  regarded  and  respected  by  all  of  His  al- 
lied associates.  He  was  a  great  allied  leader 
and  a  great  national  military  leader.  His  ac- 
complishments during  world  war  two  are  well 
known  and  will  go  down  In  history  for  their 
extraordinary  character  and  diversity.  His 
recruiting  and  building  up  of  the  Polish 
forces  in  Italy  from  a  brigade  to  the  second 
Polish  Corps,  numbering  more  than  100.000 
Men.  has  no  parallel  In  modem  military  His- 
tory. I  consider  it  one  of  the  miracles  of 
world  war  two. 

He  and  his  Polish  Corps  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  His  name  closely  linked 
with  the  verry  bitter  struggle  for  the  abbey 
of  Monte  Casino,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Second  Polish  Corps  during  the  Great  Of- 
fensive of  11  May  1944,  which  culminated  In 
the  capture  of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June  of 
that  year. 

Under  his  brilliant  leadership,  the  second 
Polish  Corps  ably  accomplished  Its  assigned 
missions  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  which  ended  with  the 
German  surrender  on  the  3nd  of  May  194S. 

General  Anders  was  a  courageous,  able 
and  brilliant  military  commander  but  he 
was  also  a  great  human  being,  a  great  na- 
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tional  leader,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  free 
Poland — and  he  was  beloved  by  the  officers, 
men.  and  their  lamilies,  many  of  whom 
closely  followed  the  Polish  Second  Corps 
throughout  the  Italian  Campaign. 

After  the  war  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  Insure  that  the  members  of  his  Second 
Corps  and  their  families  were  properly  set- 
tled In  various  parts  of  the  World.  He 
has  maintained  close  touch  with  them  and 
was  always  ready  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing employment  and  Improving  their  con- 
ditions, wherever  they  were  located. 

My  Commander  during  the  Italian  Cam- 
paign, who  was  the  supreme  allied  com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean,  Field  Mar- 
shal Alexander,  and  who.  unfortunately,  died 
in  England  last  June,  and  whom  I  regard  to 
be  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  our  time, 
considered  General  Anders  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  national  leaders  and  an  out- 
standing military  commander,  equally  able 
In  the  fields  of  leading  his  people,  as  well  as 
ler.:ilng  his  military  forces. 

I  send  my  profound  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  the  member  of  his  family  and 
to  the  Polish  people. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  he  will  be 
burled  with  his  officers  and  men  in  the  beau- 
tiful Second  Polish  Corps  Cemetery  in  Monte 
Casslno.  It  is  so  appropriate,  because  he 
fought  with  these  men  for  Free  Poland — and 
after  the  war  he  spent  much  of  his  time  In 
designing  and  played  a  major  role  in  the 
construction  of  that  beautiful  cemetery  at 
Monte  Casino". 

Statement  bt   General  M.\kk  Clark 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  the 
Polish  Corps  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  General  Anders,  serve 
in  my  Fifth  Army  during  the  Italian 
campaign 

He  was  a  great  battle  leader  and  could 
always  be  counted  u|)on  to  inspire  his  troops 
to  accomplish  their  assigned  mission.  I  knew 
him  personally,  and  I  knew  the  great  prob- 
lems which  were  his  and  which  worried  his 
men — because  they  had  no  chance  to  ever 
go  back  to  the  Poland  that  they  loved.  Yet, 
they  fought  tenaciously  for  the  allied  cause 
and  wrote  very  brilliant  records,  by  their  ac- 
complishments in  Italy. 

He  was  assigned — General  Anders  was  as- 
signed the  mission  of  capturing  Monte  Cas- 
slno. It  had  been  attempted  before,  during 
World  War  Two,  and  had  failed.  But  his 
troops  accomplished  this  great  achievement, 
and  It  was  largely  due  to  his  leadership. 

I  then  saw  him  the  day  his  troops  cap- 
tured Bologna  In  Italy.  And  he  present-ed 
to  me  the  fl^g — the  German  flag — which  they 
had  pulled  down  from  the  City  Hall. 

I'm  distressed  to  learn  of  his  passing. 

We've  lost  another  great  leader  of  World 
War  Two.  And  I  don't  think  any  comman- 
der— particularly  an  American  commander 
had  ever  had  anything  more  to  be  proud 
of  than  I.  In  having  been  associated  with 
General  Anders  and  his  gallant  Poles. 

His  wife  and  members  of  his  family  have 
my  deepest  condolences.  Upon  learning  of 
Gen.  Anders  death  Gen.  Gruenther  said: 
Quote:  It  was  my  pleasure  during  World 
War  Two  to  see  General  Anders  frequently. 

All  of  us  In  General  Mark  Clark's  15th 
Army  Group  Headquarters  in  the  Italian 
Theatre  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him  and 
for  his  fine  polish  troops. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  to  hear  of  General 
Anders  death. 

The  free  world  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

We  shall  pray  for  him. 

Upon  hearing  of  General  Ander's  death 
General  Jacob  L.  Devers — very  deeply  moved 
made  the  following  statement: 

Anders    was   one    of    the    greatest   heroes 
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of  the  war.  I  had  worked  with  him 
closely.  He  had  the  finest  j)ersonallty,  very 
cooperative  for  a  man  who  had  gone  through 
all  that. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  his  troops  he  formed  two  divisions,  one 
corps.  We  didn't  think  he  could  keep  them 
supplied  with  replacements  but  Anders  in 
a  magniflcant,  emotional  statement  told  us: 
"Just  put  me  In  the  line.  We  will  get  enough 
replacements  from  the  other  side". 

Gen.  Devers  was  with  Gen.  Anders  at 
Monte  Casslno. 


CHE\nCAL  OVERUSE,  A  BIG  RISK 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio  sta- 
tion WXYZ  and  telension  station  WXYZ 
in  Detroit  recently  broadcast  three  edi- 
torials relating  to  the  great  threat  posed 
by  the  growing  use  of  pesticides,  herbi- 
cides, and  fertilizers. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  the  content  of  these  editorials.  I  In- 
sert their  texts  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Chemical  Overuse,  A  Big  Risk 

There  is  a  growing  problem  with  pesticides, 
herbicides  and  fertilizers,  that  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  It's  all  part  of  the  overall  pollution 
problem.  Each  year  thousands  more  new- 
chemicals  come  on  the  market.  Each  year  we 
flock  to  supermarkets  and  garden  centers  to 
buy  something  that  will  eradicate  weeds,  give 
us  greener  grass  and  perkier  flower  beds.  The 
problem  Is  we  overdose.  If  one  application 
Is  good  for  the  lawn,  then  two  should  be 
even  better.  Out  in  the  farming  areas  of  the 
state,  overuse  of  a  chemical  is  a  small  prob- 
lem, few  people  are  involved.  In  a  densely 
populated  area  like  metropolitan  Detroit, 
however,  there  are  more  people,  more  lawns, 
and  more  danger.  Few  of  us  really  know  much 
about  chlorides,  phosphates  or  nitrates. 

Experts  tell  us  there  are  really  only  five 
safe  chemical  pesticides.  The  rest  are.  In 
varying  degrees,  dangerous  to  swallow,  to 
get  on  your  skin,  or  to  Inhale.  Warnings 
on  the  packages  are  seldom  read.  It  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  seller  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  the  product.  The  buyer  should 
be  told  that  certain  mixtures  are  especially 
harmful  to  infants  and  family  pets. 

Too  much  Is  left  for  the  user  to  find  out, 
and  the  risk  Is  too  great.  Anything  that  will 
kill  vfeeds,  can  also  kill  people. 

This  is  WX'YZ's  viewpoint. 

WARNING    LABELS    ARE    FOB    READING 

Anything  that  will  kill  weeds,  can  also 
kill  people.  We  don't  think  of  that  when  we're 
laying  dowTi  our  favorite  lawn  fertilizer  or 
spraying  a  rose  bush.  But,  now  we're  right 
at  the  beginning  of  that  season  when  we  start 
pumping  chemicals  on  the  ground  and  into 
the  air. 

Experts  tell  us  that  we  overdose  our  lawns 
with  chemicals.  They  tell  us  we're  so  oblivi- 
ous to  the  dangers  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides, that  we  shop  for  them  at  supermarkets 
and  pack  them  right  In  with  the  meat  and 
potatoes.  We  should  know  better.  The  fer- 
tilizer companies  print  little  warnings  on  the 
bags  and  tell  us  to  use  caution  In  handling 
and  storage,  but  we  don't  read. 

All  of  us  aren't  aware  that  some  lawn  fer- 
tilizers are  especially  dangerous,  even  fatal, 
to  infants  and  family  pets.  We  don't  all 
know  that  organic  phosphates  like  malathlon 
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act  through  the  nervous  system  or  that  pes- 
ticides like  chlordane  and  dleldrln  can  cause 
brain  damage.  All  we  know  is  they  make 
greener  grass  or  they  keep  the  bugs  away. 

You  must  read  the  labels,  understand  what 
chemlcad  you're  dealing  with,  recognize  the 
potential  danger,  and  act  accordingly. 

ANTTHINO  THAT  CAN  KILL  WEEDS  .  .  .  CAN  KILL 
PEOPLE 

Supermarkets  used  to  sell  meat  and  po- 
tatoes, bread  and  milk.  Now  they  also  sell 
pesticides,  herbicides  and  fertilizer.  It's  a 
good  deal  for  the  chemical  manufacturers 
who  are  turning  out  thousands  of  new  prod- 
ucts each  year.  Supermarkets  make  ideal  re- 
tail outlets.  But,  if  food  chains  and  Inde- 
pendent grocers  are  going  to  continue  this 
practice,  they  need  better  control. 

Some  large  chains  already  are  warning 
their  customers  about  packing  fertilizers  In 
the  basket  with  other  groceries.  A  lot  of 
them,  however,  are  not  warning  their  cus- 
tomers. Lawn  and  garden  chemicals  are  not 
supposed  to  be  Inhaled,  Ingested,  or  stay  on 
the  skin.  They  are  definitely  not  supposed  to 
be  mixed  with  food.  If  a  package  breaks  In 
your  shopping  basket  or  In  the  supermarket, 
there  is  obvious  danger  that  the  chemical 
win  contaminate  the  food.  Supermarkets 
should  take  every  precaution  to  see  that  the 
chemicals  and  the  food  are  nowhere  near 
each  other.  Separate  storage,  In  separate 
buildings,  away  from  the  food  and  away  from 
the  checkout  lines,  makes  the  danger  a  little 
less.  Warning  signs  should  be  visible  to  all 
shoppers.  Anything  capable  of  killing  weeds, 
can  also  kill  people. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  CONSUMER 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  McCORMACK 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  in  paying  deserved 
tribute  to  that  great  American,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack  who  has  served 
longer  consecutively  as  Speaker  than  any 
other  person  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Not  only  is  he  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  historic  accomplishment,  but  he  is 
due  our  thanks  for  his  unequaled  contri- 
bution as  a  legislator  to  the  development 
of  strength  and  growth  of  freedom  of  our 
beloved  country. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  House  with  Mr.  McCor- 
mack have  enjoyed  a  great  privilege  in- 
deed. To  me  this  privilege  has  been  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life. 

As  a  Speaker,  while  the  epitome  of  a 
loyal  Democrat,  he  has  been  fair  and 
just  in  his  rulings,  and  is  impartial  at 
all  times  while  presiding.  In  addition,  he 
has  shepherded  through  the  House  the 
most  beneficial  progressive  legislation 
ever  enacted  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  With  his  leadership 
the  progressive  highlights  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Jolinson  became  law. 

All  of  us,  as  Members  of  this  body  but 
more  importantly  as  Americans,  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  that  spirit  as 
exemplified  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  join  today  in  these  ceremonies 
of  well-deserved  tribute  to  his  unparal- 
leled public  service. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  legislation  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  ability  of  American  con- 
sumers to  defend  themselves  against 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices. For  a  number  of  years  laws  have 
existed  at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  designed  to  prohibit  commercial 
fraud  and  to  insure  the  consumer's  right 
to  know.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
these  laws  are  often  flaunted  because  of 
the  lack  of  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment. Neither  Federal  regulation 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
nor  State  legislation  provide  adequate 
vehicles  for  the  enforcement  of  consumer 
rights. 

What  Is  required  is  an  effective  means 
of  aUowing  individual  consumers  to  take 
their  claims  to  court  and  obtain  a  judi- 
cial determination  of  their  claims. 

At  the  present  time,  a  single  individ- 
ual simply  does  not  have  the  resources 
to  gain  reparation  for  violations  of  his 
rights.  Since  the  damage  done  to  any  one 
person  rarely  exceeds  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, he  finds  that  his  legal  expenses 
would  be  much  greater  than  the  amount 
of  his  claim  and  that  lawyers  are  un- 
willing to  take  his  case.  Even  if  a  group 
of  injured  consumers  wish  to  join  to- 
gether and  share  the  cost  of  a  court  ac- 
tion, they  are  likely  to  find  that  their 
State  law  does  not  permit  a  group  to  sue 
as  a  class  under  these  circumstances. 

As  a  result,  clearly  illegal  practices 
continue  imchecked.  In  one  classic  case, 
for  example,  the  Holland  Furnace  Co. 
employed  high-pressure  tactics  and 
made  fraudulent  representations  for  29 
years  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  able  to  bring  it  to  task.  In  many 
cases,  abuses  remain  completely  unchal- 
lenged because  the  amounts  involved 
are  small  and  widely  diffused. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced would  allow  individual  consumers 
to  use  tlie  class  action  vehicle  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  enforce  the  rights  given 
them  by  either  State  or  Federal  law.  This 
class  action  proposal,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer  and  businessman  alike,  in- 
corporates procedures  with  which  to  pro- 
tect two  constitutional  values — the  right 
of  an  aggrieved  party  to  a  judicial  hear- 
ing on  his  claim  and  the  right  of  the 
businessman  to  concrete  standards  by 
which  to  guide  his  conduct. 

It  makes  a  forum  available  regardless 
of  the  individual  class  member's  claim, 
and  by  permitting  aggregation  of  claims, 
facilitates  the  hiring  of  competent  coun- 
sel on  reasonable  terms. 

In  addition,  by  expressly  incorporating 
the  Federal  and  State  law  that  the  hon- 
est businessman  is  already  following  the 
proposal  gives  the  business  community 
clear  and  certain  standards  by  which 
to  plan  its  conduct. 

This  legislation  will  not  require  new 
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and  cumbersome  Government  machinery 
or  a  further  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  consolidation  of  the  claims  of 
many  parties  into  one  case  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  conserving  judicial  re- 
sources. 

The  proposal  not  only  allows  but  also 
encourages  State  regulation  and  control 
of  local  busmess  through  State  consumer 
protection  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  15643 
A  bill  to  ainend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion   Act    to    extend    protection    ag&lnst 
fraudulent    or    deceptive    practices,    con- 
demned by  that  Act  to  consumers  through 
clvU  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class  ac- 
tions for  acts  in  defraud  of  consumers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent ativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   <issembUd,  That   thla 
Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Consumer  Class 
Action  Act". 

Ssc.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45 1  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  Consumers  who  have  been  damaged 
by  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
commerce  are  hereby  authorized  to  bring 
consumer  class  actions  for  redress  of  such 
damages.  Such  actions  shall  be  brought  as 
consumer  class  actions  In  accordance  with 
section  4  of  the  Consumer  Class  Action  Act." 
Sec.  3.  (1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  protectlckn  afforded  under  the  existing 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is  not  siiffl- 
clent  to  prevent  unfair  and  deceptive  acts 
perpetrated  against  consumers  and  that  con- 
sumers should  be  allowed  to  sue  directly 
for  redress  In  the  case  of  such  practices. 
Congress  therefore  finds  and  declares  that 
class  actions  are  the  most  effective  machin- 
ery for  redress  of  consumer  rights. 

(2)  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  many  substantive  rights  to  protect  con- 
sumers are  established  in  laws  of  the  States, 
but  there  Is  no  remedy  by  which  many 
persons,  each  having  a  small  claim,  can  ob- 
tain effective  redress  under  State  law.  There- 
fore, it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  embrace 
as  Federal  law  certain  State  reoogniaed  rights 
and  afford  a  uniform  Federal  process,  by 
oonstimer  class  actions,  as  an  effective 
remedy. 

(3)  Congress  further  finds  that  the  lack 
of  an  effective  process  and  remedy  In  these 
respects  impairs  the  free  flow  of  consumer 
goods  in  commerce  and  that  there  Is  an 
overriding  Federal  Interest  in  achieving  can- 
dor and  fair  dealing  in  the  marketplace,  an 
Interest  which,  if  not  protected,  clogs  the 
entire  economy. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  An  act  In  defraud  of  con- 
sumers which  affects  commerce  is  unlawful 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy  to  enter- 
tain civil  class  actions  for  redress  of  such 
unlawful  acts. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an 
"act  in  defraud  of  consumers"  is — 

(A)  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
which  is  unlawful  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  cr 

(B)  an  act  which  gives  rise  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion by  a  cnnsumer  or  consumers  under 
State  statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  consumers. 

(3)  A  "consumer"  Is  any  natural  person 
who  is  offered  or  supplied  goods,  services. 
Interests  in  land,  or  Intangibles  primarily 
for  personal,  family,  household,  or  agrlcul- 
ttiral  purposes. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  class  action  brought 
upon  the  basis  that  a  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice which  Is  umawful  within  the  meaning  of 
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section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  has  violated  consumer's  rights, 
the  court  shall  in  construing  the  terms  "un- 
fair or  deceptive",  give  great  weight  to  the 
Interpretation  given  such  terms  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  by  the  Federal 
courts  In  applying  section  5(a)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  except  that 
nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
court  to  await  administrative  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  before  applying 
Federal  law  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
I  (c)  In  the  case  of  any  class  action  brought 
upoL  the  basis  of  a  violation  of  consumers' 
rights  under  any  State  law  the  court  shall.  In 
deciding  such  action,  apply  the  following 
criteria: 

( 1 )  State  law  relating  to  consumers'  rights 
under  State  statutory  or  decisional  law  Is 
adopted  as  Federal  law. 

(2)  Federal  law  applicable  to  each  class 
shall  be  fashioned  upon  the  law  of  the  State 
and  State  statutory  and  decisional  construc- 
tion shall  be  applied  as  if  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  court  were  based  on  diversity  of 
citizenship. 

(3)  In  cases  of  conflict  between  State  stat- 
utory and  decisional  construction  and  Fed- 
eral law  the  latter  shall  prevail,  and  Federal 
law  governing  the  case  shall  be  fashioned 
from  State  law  not  In  conflict,  as  near  as  may 
be,  and  from  Federal  law. 

(4)  If,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  cause  was  not  subject  to  removal 
under  section  1441  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  adoption  of  State  law  as  Federal 
law  by  this  Act  shall  not  authorize  the 
removal  of  such  a  cause  on  the  jurisdictional 
basis  of  a  Federal  question. 

id)  Whenever  a  class  of  consumers  prevails 
In  a  class  action  under  this  Act,  Including 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  the  court 
shall  award  to  the  attorneys  representing 
such  class  a  reasonable  fee  based  on  the  value 
of  their  services  to  the  class.  Attorneys'  fees 
may  be  awarded  from  money  damages  or 
financial  penalties  which  the  defendant  owes 
to  members  of  the  class  who  cannot  be  lo- 
cated with  due  diligence  except  that  an 
attorney's  fee  may  be  awarded  from  damages 
or  relief  that  the  defendant  owes  to  members 
of  the  class  who  cannot  be  located  with  due 
diligence.  Such  attorneys'  fees  awarded  by 
the  court  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  Judgment  unless  failure  to  award 
a  greater  amount  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
and  not  commensurate  with  the  efforts  of 
counsel. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TElfNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
have  a  planned  management  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  to  avoid  exploitation,  de- 
struction, and  simple  neglect. 

Significantly,  our  conservation  profes- 
sionals are  seeing  that  this  goal  is  ac- 
complished. Through  their  professional 
skills,  these  men  and  women,  both  on 
the  State  and  National  level,  are  exerting 
every  efifort  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  they  are  succeeding. 

However,  eveiy  citizen  must  also  con- 
tribute to  this  effort  if  we  are  to  succeed 
In  the  protection  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  Is  now  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  preservation  of  our 
environment  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 


port this  interest.  In  the  hope  I  could 
contribute  significantly  to  this  cause,  I 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  seven  antipollu- 
tion bills  earlier  this  year. 

A  very  outstanding  editorial  appeared 
in  one  of  the  fine  daily  newspapers  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  repre- 
sent. I  feel  the  statements  contained  in 
this  material  published  in  the  Green- 
ville Sun,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  wider 
readership  than  it  has  already  received. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  offer  it  to 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Conservation  PsorEssioNALS 

It  has  now,  finally,  become  respectable  to 
be  concerned  about  the  protection  of  our 
natural  environment.  Thank  Ood.  It  was  a 
long  time  coming. 

But  there  have  been  others  who  have  been 
working  to  conserve  the  nation's  natural  re- 
sources— our  fields  and  land,  our  Jorests,  our 
water  and  wildlife — for  many  years.  These 
are  the  men  and  women  who  find  their  life's 
work  in  such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  U.S.  and  State-level 
Forestry  Services,  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, In  addition  to  other  conservation- 
related  agencies  and  private  individuals  who 
have  been  talking  conservation  for  decades. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  powsrful 
statements  on  pollution  and  environment 
that  we  have  read  appeared  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Soil  Conservation  Magazine.  It  provides 
an  Insight  into  the  reasons  why.  thanks  to 
our  conservation  professionals,  our  environ- 
ment problem  is  not  a  great  deal  worse: 

Whose  world  is  It? 

Everybody's,  of  course. 

Whose  responsibility?  Everybody's.  And  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  lot  of  Everybodles  are  inter- 
ested in  the  environment. 

They  look  around  at  degraded  landscapes 
and  polluted  rivers.  They  watch  orchards 
turn  into  unplanned  slurbs,  and  they  wrin- 
kle their  noses  at  "garbage  can"  air.  When 
they  can,  they  escape  into  the  countryside. 

Many  of  the  Everybodles  think  that  the 
land  "out  there"  stays  productive  and  beau- 
tiful all  by  Itself.  Some  of  them  remember 
those  years  when  the  countryside,  too,  was 
ravaged:  when  streams  were  "too  thick  to 
drink  and  too  thin  to  plow;"  and,  in  the 
Dust  Bowl  area,  the  air  was  often  filled  with 
choking,  blinding  dirt.  And  remembering, 
they  may  realize  that  almost  behind  their 
backs,  conservation  has  been  steadily  going 
on. 

Who  are  the  new  "Everybodles" — the  peo- 
ple among  whom  concern  for  conservation, 
ecology,  and  the  environment  Is  growing? 

A  few  of  them  wring  their  hands  and  cry 
a  lot.  A  few  more  slam  around  and  stop  there. 
But  most  of  them  are  seriously  concerned 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  get  in- 
volved. The  problem  is,  they  dont  know 
where  to  turn;  what  doors  to  knock  on.  what 
phones  to  ring,  what  conservation  programs 
are  available  to  work  in. 

Many  of  the  newly  aroused  are  young  peo- 
ple— students,  housewives,  young  workers. 
Listen  to  a  few  of  their  remarks  about  con- 
servation and  the  environment  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  magazine.  Cry  California: 

"People  are  afraid,  very  afraid." 

"When  I  was  little,  the  water  was  clean  and 
we  could  go  swimming.  But  .  .  .  I've  seen  the 
pollution  grow  and  destroy.  So  this  week  I'm 
switching  from  an  art  major  to  biology.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  do  something." 

'Tm  aware  that  we've  got  problems,  but 
I'm  stymied  and  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
them." 

And.  over  and  over,  the  Interviewer  heard 
variations  of  this  thought. 

"I'd  stand  behind  anyone  who  had  a  good 
plan.  I  really  would." 

Conservation  districts  have  had  a  positive 
action  program  to  Improve  the  environment 
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for  years.  A  once-scarred,  now-beautiful 
countryside  Is  their  monument. 

Conservation  district  supervisors  have  held 
the  line  In  many  areas  when  the  conserva- 
tion Idea  was  out  of  sight,  out  of  fashion, 
and  almost  out  of  funds.  They've  worked 
hard  and  effectively.  But  five  men  In  a  com- 
munity, no  matter  how  hard-working,  can- 
not meet  the  widened  conservation  demands 
of  today.  They  deserve  more  help. 

Isn't  there  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
match  the  people  who  want  to  be  actively 
Involved  with  the  districts  which  seek  help? 
Aren't  there  conservation  Jobs  In  every  dis- 
trict to  challenge  the  energy  and  thinking 
of  businessmen,  bus  drivers,  housewives,  re- 
tirees, ana  youns  people?  Can't  we.  particu- 
larly, work  to  enlist  the  talents  of  the  young? 

Working  with  young  people  is  a  two-way 
street.  Are  they  Impatient?  Perhaps.  Inex- 
perienced? Sometimes.  Necessary?  Absolutely. 

District  supervisors  and  professional  con- 
servationists can  show  them  the  "why"  of 
patience  when  working  with  Nature.  We  can 
help  change  inexperience  into  knowledge.  We 
can  benefit  from  their  energy  and  Idealism. 
And,  we  can  listen  to  them;  to  their  Ideas, 
their  feelings,  their  hop>es  for  the  future.  It's 
their  world,  too — and  for  longer  than  It  Is 
yours  or  mine. 

The  essence  of  conservation  Is  renewal. 
Conservation  movements,  too,  need  the  re- 
newal that  comes  from  new  people  and  in- 
fusions of  fresh  energy.  Conservation  dis- 
tricts have  a  vitally  Important  job  to  do, 
and  there  are  people  willing  to  help.  Let's 
help  get  the  two  groups  together. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS— MARCH  2, 
1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

VrBTNAM  AND  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

The  Paris  Peace  Talks  have  failed  to 
produce  meaningful  negotiations  on  Viet- 
nam. Consequently,  the  United  States  has 
turned  to  Vietnamizatlon — phased  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  and  their  replacement 
by  South  Vietnamese — to  end  this  coun- 
try's Involvement  In  that  confiict.  We  seek 
to  convince  North  Vietnam  that  its  designs 
on  South  Vietnam  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult If  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
is  strengthened,  militarily   and   politically. 

The  concensus  in  Washington  is  that  the 
easy  part  has  been  accomplished  and  that  we 
are  in  a  critical  year  In  the  Vietnamizatlon 
process.  As  we  reduce  our  troop  commit- 
ments, the  performance  of  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee  Army  becomes  crucial.  If  It  falls  to 
maintain  stability,  the  U.S.  will  be  forced 
to  choose  between  re-escalating  the  con- 
flict or  acknowledging  defeat. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  now  stands 
at  about  400,000  men.  Its  officer  corps  has 
improved,  demonstrating  more  aggressive- 
ness and  effectiveness.  The  33,000-man  Navy 
has  made  good  progress  and  the  Air  Force 
is  improving — about  1,200  pilots  are  under- 
going training  In  this  country.  The  South 
Vietnamese  militia — also  about  400,000  mem- 
bers— has  taken  over  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  security  In  the  rtiral 
villages. 

Despite  the  major  mobilization  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  serious  problems  remain. 
Most  cf  the  South  Vietnamese  units  are 
untested,  not  having  fought  without  Ameri- 
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can  battlefield  guidance  and  assistance.  An 
initial  test  of  the  army's  capability  may 
come  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  the  rice-produc- 
ing area  of  South  Vietnam.  U.S.  troops  which 
controlled  the  area  have  been  pulled  out  and 
South  Vietnamese  units  now  face  reported 
build-ups  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  troops  In  the  area. 

The  U.S.  Is  continuing  to  withdraw  Its 
forces  without  a  pre-announced  timetable. 
In  January,  1969,  we  had  549,000  troops 
authorized  for  South  Vietnam.  By  next 
April,  the  U.S.  force  will  number  about 
434,000.  So  far,  our  withdrawal  has  not 
had  a  large  Impact  militarily,  psychologically 
or  economically.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
not  yet  felt  the  pinch. 

Complicating  the  prosp>ect8  for  Vietnami- 
zatlon is  the  critical  economic  situation  In 
South  Vietnam.  With  the  mobilization  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  the  country's 
budget  deficit  has  increased  and  Inflation 
accelerated,  running  at  about  30  percent  a 
year.  The  U.S.  has  tried  to  counter  inflation 
by  a  commodity  Import  program  designed  to 
absorb  excess  purchasing  power,  but  it  Is 
obvious  much  more  will  have  to  be  done  to 
achieve  economic  stability  In  South  Vietnam. 

Another  Imponderable  Is  the  Vietnamese 
political  process.  The  President.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Prime  Minister  and  the  Province  and 
District  Chiefs  all  are  military  officers.  Al- 
though President  Thieu  is  solidly  entrenched 
with  the  powerful  generals,  the  top  bureau- 
crats and  big  businessmen,  and  has  Eu;hieved 
a  surface  stability,  he  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  enlarge  the  narrow  political  base  of  his 
government.  The  most  Important  point  about 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  today  Is 
Its  strong  military  complexion. 

As  the  military  situation  Improves,  the 
pressure  for  political  unity  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  reduced.  Under  VleUiamlzatlon,  how- 
ever. It  Is  Important  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  become  more  effective. 
The  more  effective  the  government  becomes, 
the  quicker  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  with- 
draw. 

The  reaction  of  Hanoi  to  the  Vietnamiza- 
tlon program  Is  worth  noting.  Infiltration 
has  been  cut  down  sharply.  The  level  of  vio- 
lence has  decreased.  North  Vletnamest  units 
have  pulled  back  across  the  border  In  several 
areas.  The  pacification  program  In  South 
Vietnam  has  become  more  effective. 

At  this  point,  Hanoi  has  several  alterna- 
tives, among  them  ( 1 )  a  major — but  costly — 
military  thrust  similar  to  the  Tet  offensive 
of  1968:  (2)  a  dramatic  move  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks  designed  to  strain  U.S. -South 
Vietnamese  relations,  or  (3)  stay  low,  play 
for  the  breaks  and  enter  into  a  protracted 
war. 

It  would  appear  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  elected  the  third  option  as  they  work  to 
rebuild  the  infrastructure  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  outlook  Is  for  low-level  military  activity 
with  continued  confrontations,  as  both  sides 
maneuver  for  control  of  the  countryside, 
particularly  In  the  Mekong  Delta  and  the 
area  Just  biBlow  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  Vietnamizatlon  program  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  but  at  the  present.  It  must 
be  concluded  that  the  issue  is  In  doubt. 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL   DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2, 
1946,  the  people  of  Italy  held  their  first 
election  following  the  Second  World 
War,  and  thereupon  replaced  their  mon- 
archy with  a  republic. 
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Italy  thus  began  her  return  btick  to  the 
cultural  and  political  importance  she 
had  previously  enjoyed.  Italy,  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  been 
known  for  her  economic,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, educational,  and  commercial  suc- 
cess. Today,  she  is  one  of  the  world's  top 
trading  nations.  Her  goods  are  interna- 
tionally known,  and  include  motor  ve- 
hicles, tires,  typewriters,  textiles,  and 
leather  goods.  Moreover,  Italy's  crea- 
tivity includes  an  impressive  list  of  ac- 
complishments in  literature  and  art, 
music  and  dance,  film  and  fashion. 

The  present  success  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public Is  awesome  proof  that  the  courage 
and  potential  greatness  of  her  people  are 
unmatched.  We  in  the  United  States  ap- 
preciate the  versatility  of  Italian  indus- 
try and  creativity,  for  they  are  charac- 
teristics which  her  immigrants  brought 
with  them  to  our  own  shore. 

On  the  historic  occasion  of  the  24th 
anniversary  of  Italy's  democracy  as  a 
Republic,  we  in  the  XJS.  Congress  pay 
homage  to  this  great  Nation  whose  legacy 
has  enriched  the  world. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  3  YEARS 
CAN  MAKE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
stacles to  a  sound  education  for  our  chil- 
dren are  many,  but  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread is  the  language  barrier  facing 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
published  in  the  May  29,  1970.  issue  of 
the  El  Diarlo-LaPrens a  newspaper  which 
describes  the  early  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Jacob  H.  Gilbert  of  New  York  in 
solving  this  problem. 

The  editorial  follows : 

What  a  Difference  3  Tears  Can  Mare 

It  is  almost  three  years  ago  to  the  date 
that  Rep.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert  (D-22nd  CD., 
Bronx)  Introduced  his  bill  to  create  bi- 
lingual education  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Since  that  time  the  Congress  has  adopted 
the  Idea  and  It  was  passed  Into  law  Janu- 
ary 1968  Today  thousands  of  youngsters 
across  this  nation  learn  their  lessons  not 
only  in  English  but  In  their  native  tongue. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  thousands 
of  students  who  before  were  virtually  driven 
away  from  the  schools  today  are  making  pro- 
gress toward  a  better  life.  They  not  only 
learn  during  their  formative  years  In  their 
own  language  but  they  leam  to  properly 
use  English  at  the  same  time. 

In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 230.000  Spanish-speaking  pupils  in 
the  school  system.  Until  the  hi -Ungual  pro- 
gram was  beg^un.  these  students  had  almost 
no  chance  whatsoever  of  competing  on  an 
equal  basis  with  their  English -s{>eaklng 
I>eers.  As  a  consequence,  they  dropped  out 
of  schools  In  large  numbers  and  were  re- 
signed to  a  life  of  poverty  away  from  the 
mainstream  of  America. 

Today,  these  same  students  are  In  school 
letunlng  the  skills  that  vrill  make  them  tax- 
payers in  their  adult  years  rather  than  tax- 
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burdens.  Rep.  Gilbert,  and  the  many  Con- 
gressmen who  supported  tills  measure  should 
be  commended  for  their  foresight. 

In  a  study  recently  completed,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  concludes  that 
on  a  national  basis  the  bl-lingual  concept 
has  proved  effective.  We  quote:  "Otir  past 
methods  of  educating  children  suffering  Un- 
PTjlstlc  handicaps  In  English  have  clearly 
been  ineffective.  The  chief  reasons  for  this 
seem  to  t>e  that  we  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  child's  best  Instrument  of  learning — 
his  mother  tongue — and  that  we  have  failed 
to  create  In  him  a  sense  of  dignity  and  con- 
fidence. In  a  word,  we  have  not  put  first 
things  first.  We  have  thought  It  more  Im- 
portant from  the  outset  to  teach  the  non- 
English-speaking  child  English  than  to  edu- 
cate him.  We  have,  in  short,  been  more  In- 
terested in  assimilating  than  In  educating." 

Today,  that  concept  has  been  abandoned, 
thanks  to  Rep.  Gilbert's  proposal  made  three 
years  ago.  We  quote  again  from  the  report. 
'If  the  hopes  extended  by  the  Bl-Llugual 
Education  Act  are  realized,  our  ethnic  chil- 
dren cannot  only  maintain  and  develop  their 
mother  tongues  but  can  learn  English  better 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

••Results  of  early  bl-lingual  schooling 
demonstrates  that,  when  a  child's  learning 
IS  properly  gv.ided  by  competent  teachers,  he 
can  acquire  in  both  languages  unaccented 
spoken  command,  grade  level  literacy,  and 
the  means  of  continuing  his  education  to- 
ward the  farthest  edge  of  his  talents  and 
dreams.  •■ 

It  is  easy  after  programs  have  been  In  ex- 
istence for  a  while  to  forget  Just  how  difficult 
it  was,  in  the  beginning.  *o  bring  them 
about  It  is  good,  as  this  schtwl  years  ends. 
that  we  do  not  forget  Just  how  dlfBctilt  it  was. 
In  the  beginning,  to  bring  them  about.  It  is 
good,  as  this  school  year  ends,  that  we  do  not 
forget  how  important  it  was  that  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  had  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  fight  for  this  basic,  though  con- 
troversial at  the  time,  program  that  means 
so  much  to  so  many  students.  We  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  program  yet  but  In  ten 
and  twenty  years,  the  full  t)eneflts  of  this 
new.  e.xcitli  g  program,  should  be  evident  to 
even  the  most  cynical  eye. 


THANKS  TO  MAINE  STUDENTS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^'^S 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  truly  fine  example  of  the  con- 
cern for  human  life  which  was  recently 
demonstrated  by  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine.  As  part  of  their  efforts  to 
express  their  concern  over  the  continued 
bloodshed  in  Indochina,  several  thou- 
sand Maine  students  recently  volun- 
teered to  donate  blood  to  our  servicemen 
m  Vietnam.  By  their  actions,  tliese  stu- 
dents have  manifested  not  only  their  ex- 
pre.^sed  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
but  have  also  showTi  their  dedication  to 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Ted  Dyer,  whose  weekly  column 
■'The  Blddeford  Saunterer"  appears  in 
the  York  County  Coast  Star  in  my  State, 
has  effectively  expressed  the  gratitude 
which  all  of  us  should  have  toward  these 
University  cf  Maine  students.  I  am, 
therefore,  hereby  inserting  Mr.  Dyer's 
column  of  May  20.  1970.  in  the  Record. 
I  am  also  inserting  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Portland  Press  Herald  of 
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May  26, 1970.  which  expresses  the  thanks 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam : 

Thanks   to   Mains   Stddknts 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  who  in  giving  their 
blood  for  our  fighters  in  Vietnam — while 
protesting  the  war  that  keeps  them  there — 
"communicated"  as  have  no  other  collegi- 
ans In  this  current  era  of  chaos. 

Loud  and  clear  by  their  action  they 
shouted  a  hopeful  "Dlrlgo".  hopeful  that 
other  protesters  may  hear  of  another  way 
to  protest — and  perhaps  to  bring  homv?  some 
men  who  might  otherwise  die  there  of 
wounds.  More  than  2.000  of  them  stepped 
forward  to  volunteer  their  blood,  and  some 
were  protesting  the  war  as  they  did;  more 
than  800  pints  of  blood  were  taken.  The 
magnitude  of  the  volunteer  movement  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations,  and  facilities  for 
taking  the  blood  were  overwhelmed! 

Long-haired,  short-haired  and  some  with 
scanty  hair,  without  any  generation  or  other 
"gap",  went  into  the  action  together  and 
achieved  new  honor  for  the  Pale  Blue  of  the 
University  of  the  '•Dlrlgo"  state.  They  showed 
by  action,  as  Americans  have  since  the  1770s, 
their  willingness  to  give  their  blood  In  sup- 
port of  the  wounded.  Who  can  question  their 
love  and  their  loyalty? 

What  a  contrast  with  the  protest  folk  who 
find  no  other  means  but  "bum.  Baby,  bum"; 
breaking  glass;  looting;  painting  on  monu- 
ments; desecrating  the  flag;  destroying  while 
really  giving  nothing  of  themselves! 

For  the  message  It  sends  I  hope  that  every 
recipient  of  this  blood  will  know  from  whence 
It  came.  For  the  man  whose  body  got  filled 
with  hot  metal  and  leaking  holes  In  battle 
it  has  been  hard  to  respect  the  demonstra- 
tors back  home. 

University  of  Maine  can  chant  "We're 
Number  One"  In  the  new  field  of  communi- 
cation. An  example  has  been  set;  a  chal- 
lenge delivered  that  others  now  show  they 
have  heart  and  blood  dedicated  to  their 
country,  not  merely  loud  mouths  and 
plenty  of  rocks  nnd  matches. 

Some  chose  to  say  they  were  "writing 
their  protest"  in  blood.  Actually  most  of  them 
were  doing  that.  And  by  the  means  they 
chose,  and  the  coordinated  manner  of  their 
doing  it,  they  endorsed  the  law  and  order 
m.inner  of  action  which  always  has  and 
seemingly  always  must  exemplify  demo- 
cracy. 

THANKS  FROM  VIETNAM 

I  would  like  to  publicly  commend  the 
Student  Protesters  of  the  University  of 
Maine  In  their  recent  blood  donations. 

There  are  many  of  us  over  here  caught 
In  the  web  of  not  having  sympathy  with  this 
war  but.  at  the  same  time,  giving  to  It  all 
our  energies. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  have  been  for- 
gotten by  many  of  the  protesters  who  at 
times  seem  to  be  looking  selfishly  Inward.  It 
is  the  unselfishness  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Maine  which  I  commend.  Their 
protest  was  recorded  and  publicized,  but 
more  than  that.  It  has  been  physically  felt 
by  men  who  needed  Us  life  giving  hope. 
Sp5  Richard  H.  Annts. 
Mlnh  Long.  So.  Vietnam 
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MINE     WORKEP^      CHIEF     LIKENS 
TODAY  S  MINER  TO  ASTRONAUT 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  longstanding  commitment  to  my  con- 
stituents in  Detroit  on  May  27  I  was  un- 
able to  vote  on  rollcall  No.  146.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted   "nay." 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  Col- 
leagues a  timely,  thought  provoking  arti- 
cle written  by  President  W.  A.  Boyle, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the 
May  1970  issue  of  the  West  Virginia  Hill- 
billy. Mr.  Boyle  gives  an  optimistic  re- 
port on  what  the  future  holds  for  the 
coal  industry,  but  he  also  warns  that  cer- 
tain problems,  such  as  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, management  and  manpower  must 
be  solved  before  there  will  be  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
As  Mr.  Boyle  so  aptly  stated: 
We  need  young  people  In  the  mining  In- 
dustry. We  must  have  them  If  our  Industry  Is 
to  survive.  But,  to  get  them — and  to  keep 
them — we  must  offer  something.  We  must 
offer  Challenge. 

This  he  proposes  to  do.  His  article  fol- 
lows: 

Mi.vE  Workers  Chief  Likens  Today's  Miner 

TO  Astronaut 

( By  W.  A.  Boyle,  President.  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America) 

From  all  Indications  the  coal  Industry 
should  boom  during  the  coming  decade.  Sev- 
eral factors  underlie  this  bright  promise. 

Electric  utility  demand  for  energy  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  fantastic  rate.  During 
the  decade  of  the  19G0's  coal  consumption 
by  electric  utilities  grew  from  176  million 
tons  to  approximately  300  million  tons.  Pro- 
jections for  the  1970's  Indicate  a  continuation 
of  this  trend.  Electric  utility  consumption 
should  reach  almost  450  million  tons  by  1980. 

These  projections  take  into  account  com- 
petition from  nucledr  energy.  The  atom  has 
not  lived  up  to  early  promises  ninde  for  it 
by  its  proponents.  Nuclear  power  plants  have 
been  late  ccmlng  on  line.  Costs  have  sharply 
escalated.  Public  awareness  of  the  hazards 
associated  with  atoni.c  devel'jpmeut  has 
sharpened  and  with  iuch  awareness  has  come 
Increasingly  vocal  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  atomic  energy  plants. 

The  economic  and  techi;;cal  feasibility  of 
gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal  has  im- 
proved. Strides  have  been  made  in  technology 
which  will  permit  the  c  nver^ion  of  coal  to 
a  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel.  This  Improved  tech- 
nology comes  at  a  time  when  the  reserves  of 
oil  and,  more  especially,  natural  gas  are 
shrinking  ominously.  Recent  statements  by 
lepresentatives  of  the  gas  Industry  and  con- 
cerned Federal  officials  underscore  the  need 
t.>  supplement  our  dwiudliag  natural  gas  re- 
serves through  the  conversion  of  coal 

Exports  of  U.S.  coal  continue  co  expand 
as  more  and  more  foreign  consumers  come 
til  recognize  Its  quality,  economic  feasibility 
and  dependability.  Currently,  more  than  50 
mlllicn  tons  of  U.S.  coal  are  exported,  with  a 
value  In  excess  of  $500  million.  One  graphic 
Ir.d  cation  of  the  future  in  this  field  is  a 
commitment  of  t25  million  by  Japanese  in- 
terests for  the  development  and  of>eration 
of  a  major  mining  complex  In  the  .'Vppa- 
lac  i-a-i  region  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  t>e  a  belated  recog- 
nition by  Government  officials  of  the  value 
of  coal  research  to  the  nation's  welfare.  This 
recognition  has  not  yet  been  translated  into 
a  sound,  well-financed  and  long-range  pro- 
gram. But,  there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  It 
will  be.  Such  research  Is  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  coal  Industry.  Proper  research  and  de- 
velopment  programs    will    make   coal   more 
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competitive  and  also  help  to  provide  the 
huge  quantities  of  low-cost  pollution-free 
energy  which  Amerlcr.  will  need  In  the 
future. 

But,  as  we  look  to  the  bright  promise  of 
the  decaides  ahead  we  must  also  be  aware  of 
Its  problems.  As  we  view  these  problems  they 
fall  Into  three  major  categories. 

First,  there  are  problems  relating  to  both 
air  and  water  pollution.  Stringent  pollution 
abatement  regulations  are  being  implement- 
ed all  across  the  nation.  Little  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  objectives  of  these  regula- 
tions or  with  the  desire  of  every  American 
for  a  pollution-free  environment.  In  fact, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
sponsored  legislation  aimed  at  reducing  gob 
piles  In  coal  areas.  Tliese  refuse  banks  repre- 
sent a  major  solid  waste  disposal  problem 
and  represent  both  a  health  hazard  and  an 
eyesore  to  coal  areas.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, some  pollution  abatement  activity  has 
curtailed  the  use  of  coal  without  clear  evi- 
dence that  such  clu-tallment  was  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Northern  West  Virginia  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  in  this  regard.  Coal  there  Is 
of  relatively  high  sulphur  content  and  much 
of  It  Is  used  for  electric  utility  or  Industrial 
purposes.  Regulations  of  the  type  recently 
put  Into  effect  In  New  Jersey,  for  example, 
have  served  to  force  coal  from  Its  traditional 
market  and  pose  a  long-term  danger  to  the 
economic  future  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

Second,  the  coal  Industry  Itself  has  un- 
dergone a  management  and  ownership  revo- 
lution. For  all  practical  purposes  there  Is  no 
coal  Industry  as  such  anymore.  In  Its  place 
there  are  oil.  copper  and  metal  mining  con- 
glomerates which  own  coal  companies.  Very 
often  the  management  of  these  companies 
are  lawyers  or  financial  men  with  little  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  mining  or  contact  with 
mining  communities.  They  demand  maxi- 
mum return  for  corporate  Investment,  a  re- 
quirement which  pits  each  of  the  several 
corporate  divisions  against  every  other  In 
competition  for  capital  Investment  dollars. 
Thus,  to  the  competition  of  the  market- 
place has  been  added  the  competition  of  the 
Board  Room.  The  Impact  of  this  Is  not  yet 
clear,  but  It  Is  certain  to  be  significant. 

Third,  and  most  Importantly,  there  are 
serious  manpower  problems  looming  for  the 
decade  of  the  70's.  Included  in  this  category 
are  Issues  relating  to  health  and  safety,  black 
lung,  wage  policy,  recruitment  procedures 
and  all  of  the  other  factors  which  touch 
upwn  the  ability  of  the  Industry  to  attract, 
hold  and  motivate  the  highly  skilled  men 
which  It  will  need  In  the  coming  years. 

There  have  been  various  projections  made 
on  manpower  requirements  for  the  1970's.  All 
of  these  Indicate  that  the  manpower  task 
will  be  one  of  substantial  proportion.  They 
underscore  the  need  for  an  enlightened  In- 
dustry policy  on  wage  scales,  working  condi- 
tions, health  and  safety  matters  and  on  the 
methods  employed  In  supervision,  especially 
at  the  mine  level. 

The  coal  miner  of  today  Is  a  different  breed 
of  man  than  was  his  father  or  his  grand- 
father. He  is  highly  skilled,  better  educated 
and  more  In  tune  velth  the  mood  and  tem- 
per of  the  times.  He  Is  quick  to  recognize 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Industry  to  treat 
him  with  the  respect  and  the  dlg^ty  to 
which  his  work  entitles  him.  He  Is  quick  to 
resent  those  artificial  barriers  which  have 
been  used  to  separate  the  working  coal  miner 
from  active  participation  In  things  which  af- 
fect his  Income,  security,  health  and  safety. 

Properly  motivated  and  led  the  American 
coal  miner  Is  the  world's  most  efficient 
worker.  We  suggest  that  our  Industry  must 
provide  a  working  environment  designed  to 
provide  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
miner  to  function  effectively.  To  date,  with 
few  exceptions.  It  has  not  done  so. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
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recognized  the  changing  characteristics  of 
our  membership.  We  have  Instituted  a  man- 
power development  program  aimed  at  devel- 
oping the  skills  of  both  our  present  and  fu- 
ture representatives  In  order  to  permit  them 
to  serve  the  membership  better  and  to  draw 
Into  official  positions  young  men  with  intel- 
ligence, ambition  and  a  desire  to  serve  the 
•  •  •  »  • 

The  recently  passed  Federal  Coal  Mine  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  will  be  a  test  of  the  In- 
dustry's ability  and  willingness  to  respond 
to  the  new  era  In  manpower  requirements. 
If  Industry  responds  affirmatively — If  It  is 
willing  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  law 
head-on — If  It  Is  ready  to  do  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  death.  Injury  and  disease  In 
coal  mining — it  will  have  done  much  to 
assure  that  its  future  manpower  needs  will 
be  met.  But,  If  It  takes  the  course  of  ob- 
structionism. If  It  tries  to  block  the  cvirrent 
efforts  to  Improve  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions, it  must  be  prepared  for  a  continua- 
tion and  Intensification  of  the  manpower 
crisis.  For,  not  only  will  It  not  be  able  to  at- 
tract new  men,  but  It  will  face  the  departvire 
of  many  of  Its  present  employees  and  a  sharp 
drop  In  efficiency  from  those  remaining. 

Coal  miners  are  much  like  astronauts,  or 
explorers,  or  scientists.  Each  day  they  face 
the  challenge  of  a  hostile  nature.  Each  day 
they  lay  their  lives  on  the  line,  they  gamble 
their  skills  against  the  environment  In  which 
they  w^ork. 

Such  men  are  a  rare  breed.  They  are  a 
scarce  resource  which  must  be  htisbanded 
and  cared  for.  They  must  be  recruited, 
trained  and  kept  at  a  high  level  of  perform- 
ance. Their  worth  must  be  recognized,  not 
only  through  pay  or  fringes,  but  also, 
through  a  clear  and  open  manifestation  of 
their  value  to  the  company,  the  industry 
and  the  nation. 

Coal  operators  must  come  to  take  this 
view  of  their  men.  They  must  begin  now  to 
recognize  that  without  the  coal  miners,  the 
co€d  industry  will  never  fulfill  Its  bright 
promise.  They  mtist  order  their  corpcirate 
priorities  so  that  the  man  stands  at  the  cen- 
ter— the  man — not  the  machine. 

Today  too  many  of  our  bright  young  peo- 
ple are  looking  to  other  Industries  for  work 
opportunities.  Too  many  of  our  youths  are 
leaving  West  Virginia  to  seek  their  fortunes 
In  other  areas.  All  too  often  our  high  school 
counselors  and  teachers  are  either  passive 
about  the  coal  Industry,  or  hostile  to  It. 

This  attitude  must  be  changed.  We  need 
young  people  In  the  mining  industry.  We 
must  have  them  If  our  Industry  is  to  stirvlve. 
But,  to  get  them — and  to  keep  them — we 
must  offer  something.  We  must  offer  chal- 
lenge. We  must  offer  opportunity.  And  above 
all,  we  must  offer  dignity — the  feeling  of 
Importance  to  which  a  coal  miner  Is  en- 
tlUed.  We  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  are  committed  to  the  pursuit  of 
these  objectives.  We  hope  that  Industry  will 
recognize  the  validity  of  our  statements,  so 
that  the  future  of  coal  and  the  men  who 
mine  It  will  be  secure. 


THE  SUBVERSION  OF  LEBANON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  intensifies, 
our  attention  must  be  directed  to  Leb- 
anon whose  people  and  Government  are 
truly  victims  of  the  complications  in 
their  geographic  area.  This  fact  is  spelled 
out  very  effectively  in  an  editorial  com- 
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mentary  in  the  Saturday,  May  30,  Chi- 
cago Tribune  which  succinctly  discusses 
the  complications  facing  the  people  of 
Lebanon. 
The  editorial  follows : 

The  Sitbversion  of  Lebanon 

The  intensified  fighting  on  the  border  be- 
tween Israel  and  Lebanon  Is  a  double  tragedy 
first  because  both  countries  are  our  friends 
and  second  because  neither  the  govern- 
ments nor  the  people  of  Israel  or  Lebanon 
want  to  fight  the  other.  The  two  countries 
are  being  turned  against  each  other  by  the 
clever  and  deliberate  strategy  of  Tashlr 
Arafat's  extremist  Al  Fatah  guerrilla  or- 
ganization. 

Until  last  fall,  Lebanon  held  itself  aloof 
from  the  middle  east  war,  partly  for  Its  own 
self-interest  and  pairtly  because  of  Its  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Then,  last 
October.  Al  Fatah  forces  Invaded  Lebanon 
from  their  Syrian  bases  and  plunged  the 
little  country  Into  turmoil.  The  Lebanese 
people  were  frightened  Into  thinking  that  to 
be  antl-Al  Fatah  was  to  be  anti-Arab,  and 
on  Nov.  3,  under  the  not-so-benevolent  eye 
of  President  Nasser  In  Cairo,  Lebanon  agreed 
to  let  the  guerrillas  conduct  raids  against 
Israel  from  Lebanese  territory.  The  Leba- 
nese government  fell,  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  with  no  right-wing  representation. 

Al  Fatah  raids  naturally  brought  Israeli 
retaliation  against  Lebanese  bases.  Periodi- 
cally, the  Lebanese  government  has  tried  to 
restrain  the  guerrillas,  but  always  In  vain; 
last  week  the  raiders  killed  12  Israeli  chil- 
dren and  adults  In  a  school  bus.  Stlfler  Israeli 
retaliation  has  tended  to  solidify  Lebanese 
opinion  In  support  of  the  guerrillas.  Lebanon 
is  now  considering  asking  for  help  against 
Israel  from  two  other  relatively  neutral  Arab 
countries,  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

This  Is  the  way  communist-backed  strat- 
egists can  turn  a  nonbelligerent  coimtry 
Into  an  ally — even  against  its  own  will. 
They  almost  did  It  In  Cambodia,  and  may 
still. 


OTTINGER  LAUDS  THE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  ECONOMIC  ACTION  TO  END 
THE  WAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NXW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB5 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  circular  from 
the  Cornell  University  Committee  for 
Economic  Action  To  End  the  War  call- 
ing for  sanctions  against  corporations 
which  continue  to  reap  profits  from  our 
deepening  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
war. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  this  type  of  peaceful,  non'violent  means 
of  protesting  the  policies  of  public  or 
private  organizations,  a  practice  with  a 
long  tradition  in  this  country,  and  I  fore- 
see an  increase  in  such  movements  on 
a  nationwide  basis  as  an  effective  con- 
duit for  legitimate  protest.  Such  actions 
accord  with  my  own  recent  call  for  the 
levying  of  excess  war  profits  taxes,  and 
I  salute  the  campaign  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Action  To  End  the  War 
as  another  lawful  means  of  bringing  to 
bear  the  type  of  pressures  that  will  af- 
fect those  who  continue  to  profit  off  the 
sacrifices  of  others  in  a  tragic  war. 
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COMMITTCK     TOR     ECONOMIC     ACTION     TO     END 

THE  War 

The  students  o(  this  country  must  realize 
the  Umltatlons  of  the  present  strike.  This 
action  can  only  be  effective  as  a  catalyst  for 
future  change.  We  must  channel  the  present 
dissent  Into  wider  protest. 

We  are  proposing  a  nation-wide  boycott  of 
Esse,  Enco,  and  Humble  service  stations  (I.e. 
Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey) ,  which  have  the 
ability  to  exert  direct  pressure  on  our  gov- 
ernment and  Its  policies. 

WHT    AN    ECONOMIC    BOYCOTT?  ! 

Most  large  corporations  have  refused  to 
commit  themselves  to  ending  the  war,  but 
rather  have  tended  to  benefit  from  Its  con- 
tinued existence.  An  economic  boycott  will 
Induce  these  companies  to  abandon  their 
neutral  or  pro-war  positions. 

WHT   BOYCOTT   STANDARD  OIL  OF     NEW  JEESEY? 

The  petroleum  industry  has  a  major  lobby 
In  Congress,  I.e.  the  continuation  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  Through  the  pressure 
of  an  economic  boycott,  the  political  Influ- 
ence can  be  redirected  toward  ending  the 
war  In  Indochina. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has  been  In- 
volved In  refining  and  marketing  arrange- 
ments In  Indochina. 

WHAT   TO    DOT  I 

1.  Immediately  mail  your  Esso,  Enco,  Hum- 
ble credit  cards  (break  them  first i  to:  News 
Department.  CBS,  51W.52,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  In  order  not  to  hurt  the  Individual 
dealer,  use  the  other  service  station  facil- 
ities, but  do  not  purchase  Esso,  Enco,  and 
Humble  gas  and  oU  products. 

3.  Talk  to  other  people  regarding  this 
boycott. 

This  boycott  shall  go  into  effect  May  13, 
1970,  and  wlU  cesise  only  when  Standard  OU 
of  New  Jersey  declares  absolute  opposition 
to  the  war  In  Indochina  by  using  Its  po- 
litical influence  to  work  toward  this  end. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  BANNING 
THE  USE  OF  DDT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  victories  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for 
some  time  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  this 
country  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
Last  week,  however,  after  many  months 
of  work  a  breakthrough  was  finally 
made. 

Last  November,  the  USDA  announced 
that  the  use  of  DDT  would  be  prohibited 
for  a  number  of  uses.  Including  its  use 
on  tobacco,  on  shade  tree  pests,  for  house 
and  garden  pests,  and  for  pests  in 
aquatic  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the 
USDA  announced  that  all  uses  of  DDT 
would  be  phased  out  by  December  30, 
1970,  except  for  essential  uses  for  which 
no  alternative  is  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  ever  needed  an  ex- 
ample of  a  gap  between  publicity  and 
performance,  that  November  announce- 
ment has  provided  it.  For,  despite  that 
well-publicized  announcement,  the  use 
of  DDT  has  not  been  curtailed  because  of 
a  long  and  complex  series  of  advisory 
committees,  public  hearings,  and  judicial 
procedures  which  allows  manufacturers 
of  DDT  to  continue  to  sell  this  pesticide 
in  interstate  commerce. 
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According  to  the  present  regulations, 
if  the  USDA  cancels  the  registration  for 
a  pesticide  as  they  did  with  DDT,  the 
manufacturer  has  30  days  to  request  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee 
or  a  public  hearing  to  hear  his  appeal 
against  tho  USDA  decision. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  is 
required  to  appoint  the  members  of  that 
advisory  committee,  but  there  is  no  set 
time  in  which  he  must  do  so.  Once  ap- 
pointed, the  advisory  committee  has  60 
days  to  issue  a  report  of  their  findings 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  then  has  90  days  to  issue  a  re- 
port based  on  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee. 

The  manufacturer  has  an  additional 
60  days  to  file  an  objection  to  the  Secre- 
tary's decision,  and  he  can  then  request 
a  pubhc  hearing.  After  the  public  hear- 
ing is  held — and  there  is  no  time  limit 
on  how  soon  it  must  be  held  or  how  long 
it  can  last — the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  90  days  to  issue  an  order  grant- 
ing or  rejecting  the  registration  for  the 
pesticide. 

After  these  drawn  out  procedures,  the 
manufacturer  can  then  ask  for  judicial 
review  of  the  matter  which  would  again 
delay  any  decision  on  when  the  pesticide 
will  be  banned.  These  lengthy  procedures 
can  take  up  to  2  years,  and  provide  an 
obvious  advantage  to  polluters. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  cancella- 
tions of  DDT  which  were  announced  in 
November;  for  example,  six  manufactur- 
ers of  DDT  appealed  the  decision  of  the 
USDA  under  these  provisions.  Three 
asked  for  an  advisory  committee,  and 
three  asked  for  a  public  hearing.  Since 
that  time,  two  of  the  three  which  asked 
for  an  advisory  committee  have  changed 
their  minds,  willing  to  settle  for  a  public 
hearing.  The  other  manufacturer  has  not 
done  so. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  now  almost  6 
months  since  the  decision  was  made  to 
ban  the  use  of  this  pesticide,  and  not 
even  the  first  step  in  the  appeal  pro- 
cedure has  yet  been  carried  out  by  the 
USDA.  You  can  imderstand  how  frus- 
trating tills  procedure  is  to  those  of  us 
who  are  trjing  to  end  the  use  of  this 
lethal  pesticide. 

Among  those  who  were  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  action  by  the  USDA  was  a 
group  of  five  conservation  groups  who 
decided  to  take  their  case — our  case — to 
court.  For  there  is  a  section  of  the  law 
which  says  that  DDT  can  be  suspended 
immediately  if  it  presents  an  "imminent 
hazard  to  the  pubhc."  While  the  USDA 
chose  not  to  act  under  this  section  of  the 
statutes,  the  conservation  groups  con- 
cerned about  DDT  and  Its  adverse  effect 
on  our  environment  contended  that  the 
USDA  could  have  done  so.  A  decision 
last  week  now  gives  hope  that  this  action 
will  be  done. 

In  that  decision  the  court  ruled  that 
the  USDA  must  either  suspend  the  use 
of  DDT  immediately  or  explain  to  the 
court  within  30  days  why  it  should  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  effects  DDT  has  on  our  en- 
vironment are  heartened  by  this  deci- 
sion. The  slow  action  of  the  USDA  over 
the  past  6  months  in  this  matter  has 
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been  a  misreading  of  present  concerns 
by  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
with  regard  to  the  hazards  to  our  en- 
vironment from  pesticides.  With  much 
evidence  available  to  show  that  DDT  is 
a  serious  hazard  to  our  birds,  fish,  wild- 
life, and  even  to  man  himself,  manufac- 
turers of  DDT  have  a  responsibility  to 
show  that  this  product  is  safe  for  our 
environment  before  its  continued  use  is 
allowed. 

But,  while  we  can  take  temporary  joy 
in  the  victory  that  has  been  won,  we 
must  do  so  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
our  task  of  banning  the  use  of  DDT  once 
and  for  all  is  far  from  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Washington  Star,  and 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  court  of 
appeals  decision  appear  below: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1970  J 

Conservationists  Win  Two  Key  Battles  in 

Theib  Wab  Against  the  Use  or  DDT 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington.  May  31. — Ever  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Rachel  Carson's  "SUent  Spring" 
In  1963,  conservation  groups,  with  the  help 
of  allies  on  Capitol  Hill,  have  tried  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT. 

Last  week  they  won  two  legal  skirmishes 
that  they  believe  might  prove  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  their  oft-frtistrated  campaign. 
In  the  process,  some  observers  here  believe, 
they  demonstrated  how  new  aroused  citizens 
can  force  Federal  agencies  to  take  action — 
called  for  under  law — that  the  agencies  bad 
resisted. 

On  Friday  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  ordered 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
to  suspend  within  30  days  the  registration  of 
DDT  for  Interstate  shipment,  or  give  the 
court  reasons  "for  his  silent  but  effective  re- 
fusal to  do  so." 

In  effect,  this  order  means  that  Mr.  Hardin 
must  ban  the  use  of  DDT  or  convince  the 
court  that  a  ban  would  be  a  mlstalce. 

On  the  same  day  another  panel  of  the  same 
court  ordered  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  publish  In 
The  Federal  Register  a  proposal  by  an 
environmental  group  that  the  Secretary  set 
a  "zero  tolerance"  for  DDT  residues  on  raw 
agricultural  commodities  such  as  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  bay. 

BTUBT  IS  LIKELT 

Publication  of  such  a  proposal,  which  Is 
provided  for  In  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  wlU  precipitate  administrative  proce- 
dures also  provided  in  the  act.  Including  a 
study  of  the  proposal  by  a  specially  ap- 
jxilnted  scientific  panel  and  public  hearings. 
Earlier,  Mr.  Finch  had  refused  the  conserva- 
tionists request  to  publish  their  proposal. 

The  proceedings  were  regarded  by  conser- 
vation groups  and  congressional  environ- 
mentalists as  slgnlflcant  for  two  reasons. 

First,  In  their  view,  the  cases  supported  a 
contention  they  have  long  advanced — that 
Federal  agencies  tend  to  become  the  apolo- 
gists and  protectors  of  Industries  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate  and  that,  therefore,  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental programs  should  not  be  lodged  In  the 
same  agency. 

Second,  the  court  rulings  .seemed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  federal  agencies  out  the  law. 
Including  enforcement  provisions,  If  citi- 
zens' groups,  with  the  help  of  dogged  and 
skilled  counsel,  would  resort  to  the  courts. 

In  the  suit  against  Secretary  Hardin,  the 
petitioners  were  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Inc.,  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  West  Michigan  Environ- 
mental Action  Council  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 
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nvX  MOTHERS  BBING  STTTT 

In  the  suit  against  Secretary  Pinch,  the 
petitioners  were  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  and  five  young  mothers  who  wanted  to 
breastfeed  their  babies.  They  sought  elimina- 
tion of  DDT  because,  mothers'  milk  now  con- 
tains DDT  residue  that  Is  twice  the  maxi- 
mum average  dally  Intake  recommended  as 
safe  by  the  United  Nations  World  Health 
Organization. 

The  suits  were  handled  by  young  lawyers 
from  the  center  for  law  and  social  policy 
here — James  W.  Moorman,  Charles  B.  Hal- 
pern  and  Edward  Berlin. 

This  is  the  background,  argument  and 
decision  In  the  suit  against  Secretary 
Hardin : 

Under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  of  1947,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  register  "eco- 
nomic poisons"  for  shipment  in  Interstate 
commerce.  The  poisons  must  have  labels 
setting  forth  certain  information  and  warn- 
ings. 

Until  1964,  the  act  was  largely  a  labeling 
measure.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wanted  to  cancel  a  registration,  he  had  to 
go  to  court,  and  the  burden  of  proof  was 
on  him  that  a  pesticide  could  not  be  ren- 
dered safe  by  labeling. 

Amendments  in  1964,  however,  allowed 
the  Secretary  to  give  notice  of  cancellation, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  safety  was 
shifted  to  the  manufacturer.  However,  the 
notice  set  In  train  a  lengthy  statutory  pro- 
cedure that  could  take  two  years  before 
actual  cancellation. 

SECRETABY    GIVEN    AUTHOBITT 

Therefore,  the  1964  amendments  also  gave 
the  Secretary  authority  to  suspend  registra- 
tion during  cancellation  proceedings  If  he 
found  such  action  "necessary  to  prevent  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  public." 

Until  last  year,  however,  the  department 
did  not  use  the  cancellation  and  suspension 
authority  provided  by  Congress.  It  continued 
to  register  hundreds  of  economic  poisons. 

On  Oct.  31,  1969,  the  conservation  groups 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  basis  of  extensive  scientific 
findings  of  the  harmful  effects  of  DDT  on 
human,  animal  and  plant  life.  They  asked 
the  Secretary  to  Issue  notices  of  cancella- 
tion of  registration  of  all  products  contain- 
ing DDT,  and  to  suspend  registration  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  cancellation  proceed- 
ings. 

On  Nov.  20,  Mr.  Hardin  Issued  notices  of 
cancellation  for  four  uses  of  DDT — on  shade 
trees,  tobacco  plants,  in  or  around  the  home 
except  for  control  of  disease  carriers,  and  in 
marshes,  also  except  for  control  of  disease 
carriers  as  determined  by  public  health  offi- 
cials. 

Left  untouched  by  the  notice  was  the 
spraying  of  cotton  plants,  fruit  trees,  berries 
and  vegetables,  and  many  other  uses.  And 
the  department  took  no  action  on  the  re- 
quest for  suspension. 

PUBLISHED    IN    FEDERAL    REGISTER 

On  Nov.  25,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture published  notice  of  Its  Intended  action 
in  the  Federal  Register,  stating  that  It  was 
considering  cancellation  of  other  uses  unless 
a  showing  could  be  made  that  certain  uses 
were  essential  to  the  protection  of  health  and 
welfare. 

On  Dec.  11,  the  department  sent  a  letter  to 
the  environmental  Defense  Fund,  stating 
what  it  had  done  and  contending  that  Its 
Ewtion  was  responsive  to  the  petition.  There- 
upon, on  Dec.  29,  the  con-^ervation  groups 
filed  an  appeal  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
asking  that  the  case  be  advanced  on  the 
docket  and  expedited. 

Agriculture  and  Justice  Department  law- 
yers for  Mr.  Hardin,  moved  for  dismissal. 

The  petitioners,  they  argued,  were  not 
pesticide  manufacturers  and  had  no  standing 
to  complain  of  the  Secretary's  failure  to  act. 
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and  the  court  could  not  take  an  appeal  until 
after  cancellation  proceedings  were  complet- 
ed. Since  the  Secretary  had  Issued  no  final 
order  on  DDT,  his  response  to  the  conserva- 
tionists' had  not  yet  ripened  into  a  reviewable 
order. 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  said  In  his 
opinion  that  the  law  sought  to  protect  not 
only  the  "economic  interests"  of  the  manu- 
facturers but  "the  Interest  of  the  public  In 
safety."  The  petitioners  had  standing  If  they 
alleged  sufficient  Injury  to  create  a  Justiciable 
case,  he  said  and  the  alleged  injury  was  "the 
biological  harm  to  man  and  to  other  living 
things  resulting  from  the  secretary's  failure 
to  take  action." 

"Consumers  of  regulated  products  and 
services  have  standing  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  a 
regulatory  system  enacted  for  their  benefit," 
the  Judge  said. 

In  the  light  of  the  urgent  nature  of  the 
petitioners  claim  of  Imminent  danger  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hardin  had  taken  no  action 
on  their  request  for  suspension.  Judge  Ba- 
zelon said,  "The  controversy  Is  ripe  for  Judi- 
cial consideration  as  It  ever  can  be." 

Therefore,  Judge  Bazelon  ordered  Mr.  Har- 
din either  to  supend  the  registration  or  to 
come  back  with  reasons  for  not  doing  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  "prompt  and  effec- 
tive review." 

As  for  the  petitioners'  request  for  cancella- 
tion of  registration,  the  Judge  said  that  Mr. 
Hardin  had  made  "a  few  feeble  gestures" 
toward  compliance.  Here,  too,  he  said,  the 
Secretary  should  "decide  on  the  record"  to 
Issue  the  remaining  notices  of  cancellation 
or  explain  why  he  was  deferring  a  decision. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  30,  19701 

CotrsT  Says  Justtty  oe  Ban  DDT 

(By   Fred   Barnes) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  App>eals  has  ordered 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  to 
halt  the  use  of  DDT  within  30  days  or  Justify 
to  the  court  why  he  chooses  not  to  do  so. 

In  one  of  two  DDT-related  cases  It  ruled 
on  yesterday,  the  oourt  sided  with  a  group 
of  conservationists  who  want  Hardin  to  Im- 
mediately suspend  use  of  DDT. 

The  conservationists  originally  asked  Har- 
din to  issue  the  suspension  last  October. 
When  he  failed  to  act  on  their  request  they 
turned  to  the  appeals  court. 

If  Hardin  now  declines  to  suspend  DDT 
use  within  the  30-day  period,  he  must  spell 
out  the  basis  of  that  decision  to  the  court, 
which  then  wiU  review  the  decision. 

ITBMS    APPEAL    CURBS 

Hardin  has  already  moved  to  ban  all  non- 
essential uses  of  DD'T  by  1971.  However,  that 
measure  did  not  satisfy  the  conservationists 
and  was  later  temporarily  reversed  on  app>eal 
from  pesticide  companies. 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon,  who  wrote 
the  opinion  In  which  Judge  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  in  Joined,  made  It  clear  that  the 
court  was  Impressed  by  the  evidence  about 
the  harmful  effects  of  pesticides  with  DDT. 
He  referred  to  the  whole  DDT  question  as 
an  "emergency"  matter. 

The  court  rejected  the  government's  con- 
tention that  the  conservationists  had  no 
right  to  challenge  Hardin's  action,  or  lack  of 
option. 

They  could  contest  Hardin  as  consmners 
who  digest  "the  pesticide  residues  permitted 
by  the  secretary  to  accumulate"  or  as  con- 
servationists "with  a  demonstrated  Interest 
In  protecting  the  environment  from  pesticide 
pollution,"  the  court  said. 

According  to  the  group's  lawyers,  this  part 
of  the  ruling  could  pave  the  way  for  other 
citizens  to  challenge  the  agriculture  secre- 
tary's decisions  concerning  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

The  sxilt  against  Hardin  was  filed  by  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc..  of  Stony 
Brook,  N.Y.,  a  group  of  scientists  and  others 


Interested  In  opposing  environmental  dam- 
age. It  was  Joined  In  the  court  test  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  West  Michigan  Elnvlronmental  Action 
Council. 

Ttie  conservationists  had  also  asked  the 
court  to  order  Hardin  to  seek  a  permanent 
ban  on  all  uses  of  DDT,  not  merely  a  ban 
on  nonessential  uses.  But  the  court  declined 
to  act  here,  at  least  until  Hardin  acts  on  the 
suspension  matter. 

In  the  other  case  involving  DDT,  another 
appeals  court  panel  ordered  Robert  H.  F^cb, 
secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
to  begin  a  study  of  a  proposal  to  prohibit 
any  DDT  residue  on  agricultural  products. 
The  proposal,  filed  with  HEW  In  October  by 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  will  now 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  HEW  secretary  has  the  authority  to 
set  a  "tolerance,"  or  maximum  permlssable 
amount,  of  harmful  chemicals  on  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  conservationists 
want  Finch  to  set  a  "zero  tolerance"  for  DDT, 
but  the  court  ordered  HEW  only  to  study 
the  proposal. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1970] 

U.S.  Told:    Justitt  oe   Bab  DDT 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday  gave 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  30  days  to 
suspend  the  use  of  DDT  or  come  back  to  the 
court  with  its  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

The  court  acted  on  a  suit  brought  by  five 
conservationist  groups  seeking  to  bring  an 
Immediate  halt  to  the  use  of  DDT  until  the 
question  of  whether  the  pesticide  should  be 
banned  permanently  Is  resolved. 

Last  November,  Agriculttire  ordered  that 
all  but  essential  uses  of  DDT  be  phased  out 
by  1971.  But  that  ruling  was  nullified — at 
least  temporarily — when  It  was  appealed  by 
six  major  pesticide  companies. 

Agriculture  has  refused  to  take  action  on 
the  suspension  request  from  the  conserva- 
tionists. The  department  claimed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  groups  did  not  have 
standing  to  complain  about  the  agency's 
failure  to  act. 

In  his  opinion  yesterday.  Chief  Judge 
David  Bazelon  turned  aside  this  argument, 
saying  that  "the  interest  of  the  pubUc  In 
safety"  Is  as  much  a  ground  for  seeking  ac- 
tion as  the  "economic  interest"  of  the  pes- 
ticide Industry. 

James  W.  Moorman,  lawyer  for  the  con- 
servationists, said  that  the  Bazelon  finding 
opens  the  way  for  citizen  complaints  against 
other  pesticides. 

On  the  question  of  halting  the  use  of  DDT, 
the  opinion  states  that  if  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Clifford  Hardin  "persists  In  denying 
suspension  In  the  face  of  the  Impressive  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  petitioners,  then  the 
basis  for  that  decision  should  appear  clearly 
on  the  record." 

Terming  the  conservationists'  claim  of 
an  emergency  nature,  the  court  said  that 
Agriculture  shovild  come  back  within  30  days 
with  Its  conclusions  In  detail.  Joining  Baze- 
lon in  the  finding  Is  Judge  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  m. 

On  the  issue  of  a  permanent  ban  on  DDT, 
the  co\irt  said  that  "the  secretary  has  made 
a  few  feeble  gestures  In  (this)  direction  and 
further  action  Is  apparently  under  considera- 
tion." 

Consequently,  the  opinion  does  not  require 
Agriculture  to  explain  any  delay  in  pressing 
procedures  for  a  permanent  ban. 

The  conservation  groups  In  the  case  are 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  Inc.,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  West  Michigan  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Council. 

In  a  related  finding,  a  separate  appeals 
oourt  panel  ordered  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  begin  the 
steps  that  could  lead  to  a  prohibition  of  all 
DDT  traces  on  raw  agricultural  goods. 
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THE   POLICE   CHAPLAIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  and  my  colleagues  had  the 
privilege  of  commencing  our  prgceedings 
today  with  a  prayer  and  Invocation  by 
the  Reverend  Willifim  O.  Kalaldjian. 
Among  his  many  achievements,  Rever- 
end Kalaidjian  is  pastor  of  the  Beford 
Park  Congregational  Church,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Bronx,  and  is 
also  an  oflScial  chaplain  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  He  is  the  found- 
er of  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Chaplains  on  an  interfaith  basis  so  that 
the  quality  of  spirit,  the  sacred  values  of 
religion,  and  the  confidence  of  faith  may 
be  brought  to  bear  in  training  and  serv- 
ice where  policemen  face  the  most  difS- 
cult  experiences  that  challenge  the  mind 
and  test  of  man's  faith.  I  would  not  only 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  William 
G.  Kalaidjian  but  to  include,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, this  dedicated  clergyman's  own  out- 
line of  what  a  New  York  City  police 
chaplain  does.  b£ise<l  on  his  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Police   Chapiain  PosrnoN 

A  Police  Chaplain  has  the  assimilated  rank 
ot  Inspector.  He  Is  authorized  to  visit  sta- 
tion houses  and  department  offices  and  to 
converse  with  any  member  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  shall: 

(a)  Visit  the  slclt  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. Visit  the  injured,  responding  to  emer- 
gencies and  when  a  man  is  killed,  make  prop- 
er notification  to  the  family  and  help  In  any 
way  possible  regarding  funeral  arrangements 
and  the  tribute  extended  by  the  department, 
arranging  pallbearers,  etc. 

(bi  Do  ail  In  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment, working  with  the  men  Individually 
and  in  groups.  Many  departments  have  re- 
ligious organizations  with  specific  programs 
and  opportunities  for  religious  and  social 
contact. 

(c)  The  Chaplain  may  be  attired  In  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  his  department  or  In 
his  public  clerical  garb  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  wear  the  Insignia  of 
his  office  when  appearing  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity upon  any  public  occasion.  PoUcemen 
prefer  to  meet  with  the  Chaplain  in  a  non- 
departmental  posture  where  rank  and  posi- 
tion are  played  down. 

I  d )  The  Chaplain  may  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Police  Com- 
missioner or  the  PoUce  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners or  Department  Chief,  depending  upon 
the  orgaiUzational  structure  of  the  particular 
department  Involved. 

I.    DUTIES    AND     RESPONSIBIIJTIES 

1.  Visit  the  slc'i.  Injured,  and  the  djrlng. 

2.  Minister  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  department  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

3.  Counsel  the  men  with  job  difficulties, 
marital  or  other  family  difficulties. 

4.  Instruct  and  Interview  the  recruits. 

5.  Olve  formal  lectures  at  the  Police  Acad- 
emy. Give  Instruction  In  moral  and  ethic 
responsibilities,  the  Image  of  a  policeman 
and  his  motives  and  basis  for  service  to  the 
community. 

6.  Help  make  Police-Community  relations 
a  reality  In  various  areas  of  the  community: 
the  home,  the  Church,  the  Public.  Parochial 
and  Private  School  student  bodies,  the  vari- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ous  Civic  and  public  groups — meeting  with 
them,  speaking,  discussing  and  bringing 
knowledge  not  otherwise  understood.  This 
also  helps  recruitment  In  a  natural  manner. 

7.  Interview  and  counsel  men  who  have 
received  departmental  discipline  for  Infrac- 
tion of  the  department  rules  and  regulations. 
In  some  cases  when  an  officer  is  placed  on 
probation  for  one  year  as  part  of  the  penalty 
for  wrong  doing,  the  officer  reports  monthly 
to  the  Chaplain  of  his  particular  faith  and 
the  Chaplain  acts  in  the  capacity  of  Proba- 
tion Officer. 

8.  The  Chaplain  takes  active  participation 
in  the  spiritual  and  social  activities  of  the 
Department.  He  offers  Invocations  and  Bene- 
dictions at  affairs,  often  is  called  upon  to 
speak  and  helps  to  keep  the  outlook  one  of 
po^ltive  faith  and  hlgh-mlndedness. 

9.  The  Chaplain  can,  if  one  does  not  exist, 
organize  and  develop  a  spiritual  orgjintzatlon 
for  the  purposes  of  a  Communion  breakfast, 
a  Police  Memorial  Service,  a  Scholarship 
Program  for  Policemen's  Children,  a  Wel- 
fare and  Sick  Committee  to  aid  the  ill.  In 
the  New  York  Police  Department,  religious 
organizations  are  as  follows: 

Holy  Name  Society  (Roman  Catholic) 
St.  George  Association  (Protestant  of  all  de- 
nominations) 
Shomrim  Society  (Jewish) 
St.  Pauls  Society  (Greek  Orthodox) 

n.    AVAn-ABILITT    (HCtJRS    OF    WOBK) 

1.  Indefinite,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list 
of  duties  as  stat«d:  a  great  deal  of  time  Is 
consumed  In  these  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

2.  The  Chaplain  Is  on  call  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  answer  emergencies  such  as  mem- 
bers of  the  force  Injured,  wounded  or  killed. 
The  Chaplain  Is  called  upon  any  hour  night 
or  day  In  such  emergencies. 

3.  A  Chapalln  in  t;ie  Police  Department 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  a  call  at  any 
time  and  never  can  call  any  time  his  own. 
It  is  advisable  that  he  have  a  two-way  radio 
in  his  car  and  that  he  leave  a  phone  number 
where  he  can  be  reached  when  not  In  his  car. 

4.  Police  funerals  may  be  in  the  morning, 
afternoon  or  evening  as  requested  by  the 
family,  their  wish  is  always  upper  most  In 
consideration.  Interviewing  the  men  with 
domestic  and  spiritual  troubles  as  schedules 
allow  and  meeting  with  PoUce  Officials  upon 
request  are  all  part  of  the  available  services 
rendered. 

in.    SALART    AND    INCR£ME2«TS 

1.  Salary  and  increments  are  to  be  set  ac- 
cording to  professional  standards  of  other 
comparable  professional  men  In  the  depart- 
ment such  as  Police  Surgeons  etc. 
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MYLAI  4  AND  ITS  BENEFACTOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   L0TTISI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Seymour 
M.  Hersh,  the  controversial  yellow- 
joumalist  and  promoter  of  the  Mylai  4 
project  was  recently  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Jeffrey  St.  John  for  "Opinion  Plus,"  a 
television  interview  program. 

Mr.  Hersh's  interview  should  prove  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  interpretative  com- 
mentators and  reviewers  of  his  expose 
on  alleged  war  crimes  at  Mylai.  Hersh. 
who  claims  credit  for  uncovering  the 
massacre  story  reveals  his  real  intent 
was  to  "change"  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam. 


He  denies  he  was  out  to  sabotage  U.S. 
policy — only  to  "change"  it.  His  prej- 
udices toward  U.S.  fighting  men  and  his 
revulsion  with  fighting  communism  are 
clearly  exposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Hersh 
interview  to  all  our  colleagues  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  purposes  and 
motivations  behind  the  massacre  hoax: 
Mtlai  4  AND  Its  Benefactor 

Transcript  of  appearance  by  Seymour  M. 
Hersh,  Pulitzer  winning  reporter  and  author 
of  "My  Lai  4"  on  Opinion  Plus,  produced 
and  moderated  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  St.  John,  and 
broadcast  May  25  over  Metromedia  station 
WTTG.  Washington,  D.C.  (Mr.  St.  John  is  a 
Newsday  columnist  and  author  of  "Count- 
down to  Chaos.") 

St.  John.  I  would  like  to  begin  with  essen- 
tially this  question:  What  piu-pose  has  your 
book  and  expose  served  In  your  Judgment? 

Hersh.  Not  as  much  as  I  initially  thought. 
When  I  first  stumbled  on  to  the  story  I 
thought  'my  god.  this  could  be  the  end  of  it," 
we  could  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple what  is  going  on  In  Vleti;am.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  of  course.  I  think  what  happened 
at  My  Lai  has  been  happening  In  other  vil- 
lages in  South  Vietnam,  but  here  was  a  case 
to  really  take  the  Infected  finger  and  show 
It  up  for  everybody  to  see.  And  I  thought 
the  revtUsion  I  was  correct  about  In  terms 
of  sweeping  the  country  would  force  a  change 
In  policy. 

St.  John.  So  you  started  out  with  the  idea 
of  trying  essentially  to  sabotage  American 
war  policy? 

Hehsh.  Absolutely  and  categorically  not. 
I  started  with  the  idea  of  getting  as  many 
facts  as  I  could  about  this  particular  story, 
with  the  assumption  that  If  the  story,  if 
what  I  assumed  to  be  true  and  could  be  doc- 
umented carefully  and  thoroughly,  that 
enough  people  would  be  upset  about  it  that 
perhaps  we  could  get  a  change  in  policy.  The 
word  sabotage'  is  so  silly.  But  the  fact  was 
there  was  no  attempt. . . . 

St.  John.  Would  you  like  to  use  another 
phrase,  like  'abort'  America's  presence  In 
Vietnam? 

Hersh.  Or  change  It,  sure.  Well,  the  idea 
simply  was,  I  wasn't  going  to  mess  around 
with  a  fact  or  change  a  fact  or  do  anything 
like  that;  I  thought  If  we  could  get  It  out, 
of  course  that's  why  I  worked  so  hard  on  It 
to  expose  the  information.  I  thought  It  would 
have  some  Impact  on  the  war.  I  don't  like 
the  war.  I  see  it  as  my  function  as  a  jour- 
nalist who  doesn't  like  the  war,  when  he  can 
write  a  story  that  may  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  future  of  the  war,  write  It. 

St.  John.  In  "My  Lai  4"  you  talked  about, 
you  felt  that  the  military  tried  to  cover  this 
up.  Why  do  you  hold  that  conviction? 

Hersh.  Well,  because  they  did,  that  Is  they 
did  try  to  cover  It  up. 

St.  John.  But  you  said  in  the  book  that 
Col.  [Oran]  Henderson  [brigade  command- 
er], for  example,  did  conduct  a  preliminary 
Investigation  and  he  found  what  he  felt  was 
inconclusive  because  none  of  "Charlie"  Com- 
pany would  talk— that  is  the  unit  Involved. 

Heesh.  Yeah,  the  fact  Is  that  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, the  battalion  commander  of  this  par- 
ticular unit  that  went  Into  the  village  of  My 
Lai  4.  he  was  on  the  ground  that  day  he  saw 
what  happened.  He  has  told  at  least  three  or 
four  different  stories.  He  had  eye  witnesses 
come  m  and  tell  him  about  It  and  yet  he 
persisted  in  reporting  that  nothing  happened. 
At  least  he  Interrogated  people  and  learned 
nothing.  The  point  Is.  I  am  more  Interested — 
you  can  always  criticize  one  Individual — but 
I  think  the  Army  as  an  Institution  failed 
terribly.  I  think  the  fact  they  had  their  own 
investigation  later  and  named  fourteen  of- 
ficers, including  two  generals,  in  terms  of 
covering  up  indicates  that  there  was  a  mas- 
sive f.iilure. 
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St.  John.  But  didn't  you,  Mr.  Hersh,  first 
discover  what  was  going  on  at  My  Lai  from 
a  tip  that  someone  had  gotten  by  reason  of 
the  Army  releasing  the  fact  that  Lt.  Calley, 
the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of 
countless  civilians,  was  on  trial?  In  other 
words,  you  came  into  the  story  at  the  time 
the  Investigation  and  prosecution  was  then 
underway.  Correct? 
Hebsh.  Yes. 

St.  John.  Then  how  can  you  say  In  effect 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  cover  up? 

Hersh.  Well,  I  think  actually  it's  pretty 
clear;  the  Army  did  announce  in  September 
1969,  18  months  after  the  Incident,  that  an 
officer  had  been  charged  with  murder  In  con- 
nection with  some  Vietnamese  deaths.  And 
obviously  that's  Just  another  story,  you  can 
wonder  why  the  press  didn't  pursue  it.  But 
m  fact  [though]  at  that  point  he  was  charged 
with  109  deaths,  there  as  no  hint  In  the  re- 
lease; let's  say  It  was  technically  true  but  not 
very  honest  of  the  Army  to  put  it  out  that 
way.  And  the  guy  who  did  tell  me  was  some- 
body who  did  learn  about  it  obviously  from 
a  military  source,  somebody  Inside  the  Pen- 
tagon who  was  upset  at  the  fact  the  public 
didn't  know  that  down  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  there  was  a  case  of  this  magnitude 
going  on.  He  (Lt.  Calley]  was  not  actually 
being  court  martlaled,  by  the  way,  he  was 
Just  under  investigation. 

St.  John.  Well,  he  was  under  investigation 
and  subsequently  charges  were  preferred. 
You  seem  to  believe,  in  "My  Lai  4"  you  tend 
to  give  the  Impression — although  I  must 
say  there  is  an  attempt  to  be  objective.  I 
think  the  context  Is  ver>-  narrow — you  seem 
to  give  the  Impression  that  the  military 
somehow  made  this  a  kind  of  standard  pol- 
icy, that  it  condoned  the  murder  of  Innocent 
clvUlans.  Now  the  reason  I  find  this  so  In- 
cr(;dible  is  that  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
of  December  5  of  1969  remarked  that  since 
1961  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam  have  been 
tried  and  convicted — prior  to  My  Lai  now — 
huve  been  convicted  for  offenses  ranging 
from  murder  of  civilians  to  rape  and  mu- 
tilation. Let  me  read  you  the  record:  Army, 
51  men  were  tried,  27  were  convicted;  Ma- 
rines. 28  were  tried.  17  were  convicted;  Navy, 
4  were  tried.  3  convicted;  Air  Force,  1  tried. 
not  convicted.  Now  I  don't  understand  how 
you  could  leave  the  impression,  perhaps  tm- 
intential.  that  somehow  My  Lai  4  represented 
a  continuing  kind  of  policy. 

Hebsh.  You  know  what  it  Is  like  for  us  in 
there,  we're  like  the  big  shaggy  sheep  dog 
rooting  around.  Really  we're  so  cumbersome. 
we  have  General  Motors  in  there  waging  war 
on  our  side.  I  agree  we  did  not  have  a  spe- 
cific spelled-out  policy  of  genocide  in  Viet- 
nam, of  course  not.  In  fact,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  Army  of  the  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
tually are  probably  much  tougher  In  this 
regard  of  specifically  going  to  a  village  and 
killing  some  people. 

St.  John.  You  concede  this  is  an  Instru- 
ment of  their  policy? 

Hebsh.  Oh  yes,  definitely.  And  it's  not  theo- 
retically an  instrument  of  our  policy.  What 
happens.  In  fact  of  course,  is  that  we  get  sol- 
diers who  are  not  particularly  well  trained, 
know  very  Uttle  about  South  Vietnam  and 
its  customs,  learn  about  racism  from  the  very 
first  day  In  the  Army,  particularly  toward 
the  "gook"  and  "dinks "  and  what  you  will 
In  South  Vietnam. 

St.  John.  You  mean  like  we  called  the 
Japanese  "Nips"  and  we  called  the  Germans 
"Krauts"  and  we  called  them  "Hlenes"  and 
lot  of  other  things? 

Hersh.  Tlie  same  sort  of  thing,  right. 

St.  John.  You  consider  that  racism? 

Hersh.  I  would  say  In  South  Vietnam  it 
becomes  racism,  sure  very  excessive  racism. 
You  begin  thinking,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  My  Lai  4  It  was  an  area  It  called  the  Quang 
Ngal  district,  which  is  a  free  fire  zone  Into 
which  we  could  bomb  at  will,  throw  artillery 
at  will.  One  of  the  kids  said,  "How  much  can 
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they  be  worth  If  you  can  do  this  any  time 
you  want."  People  got  the  Impression,  the 
GIs  got  the  Impression,  that  Vietnamese  lives 
didn't  mean  very  much.  And  there  was  a  big 
difference  in  World  War  II,  because  in  World 
War  II  shooting  women  and  children  was  not 
part  of  the  game. 

St.  John.  Would  you  consider  the  Dresden 
raids  in  which  saturation  bombing  against 
the  city  of  Dresden  (Germany,  during  World 
War  II)  were  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  and  making  war  on  civilian  popula- 
tions, would  you  consider  that  analogous 
with  My  h&X  although  It  was  from  30,000 
feet? 

Hersh.  It's  a  tough  question.  I  tell  you  why. 
Because  we  are  dealing  wiUi  a  terrible  double 
standard  here,  we're  Jumping  on  this  particu- 
lar group  of  GIs  because  they  went  in  face 
to  face,  they  saw  the  people  they  killed  and 
they  shot  them.  Whereas  we're  not  condemn- 
ing pilots  who  drop  napalm.  As  you  know, 
even  if  we  get  a  rifie  shot  from  a  village,  we'll 
destroy  it.  That  wonderful  quote  put  out  by 
the  Associated  Presi  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
"We  had  to  destroy  the  village  to  save  it."  So 
sure,  we're  operating  in  a  double  standard. 
But  for  the  obvious  purposes  of  Journalism, 
it's  a  sophisticated  point  to  start  talking 
about  the  bombing  of  mass  civilians.  And  I 
think  My  Lai  is  a  very  handy  point  there. 

St.  John.  No,  it  drives  right  to  the  heart 
of  what  we're  really  discussing,  Mr.  Hersh. 
War  is  not  a  very  sane  and  rational  way  of 
settling  problems.  And  the  character  of  the 
Vietnam  war  may  be  different,  but  essentially 
the  tragedy  of  civilians  being  killed  Is  the 
same.  Would  you  agree? 

Hersh.  No.  I  think  there  Is  a  difference 
though,  because  In  the  case  of  My  Lai  4  the 
boys  actually  went  Into  a  village  and  actually 
saw  the  i>eople,  actually  slaughtered  them 
first  hand  and  they  accumulated  instant 
giUlt.  An  instant  feeling  of  shame.  That  really 
isn't  always  prevalent  among  the  pilots. 
We're  dealing  with  people  actually,  even  In 
war  too.  So  we  have  a  different  sort  of  level 
of  operation  there.  In  terms  of  brutality,  I 
think  It's  more  brutal,  even  though  this 
makes  no  sense  logically  or  metaphysically. 
I  think  it's  more  brutal  to  go  Into  a  village 
and  shoot  a  two-year-old  boy  suid  perhaps 
behead  him  than  to  drop  a  bomb  on  him; 
we're  killing  him  obviously.  I  did  a  lot  of 
stuff  on  chemicAl  and  biological  warfare  and 
the  argiunent  always  was  what's  the  differ- 
ence whether  you  gas  'em  or  shot  'em.  Well, 
there  Is  a  difference.  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  bombing  somebody  and  go- 
ing into  a  village,  but  a  subtle  difference  In 
terms  of  brutality,  only  in  terms  of  what 
we're  doing,  only  In  terras  of  what  we  are 
exposing  people  to,  soldiers  too,  GIs  too,  the 
"Grunts."  And  that's  the  difference  I  think, 
that's  a  very  critical  difference. 

St.  John.  But  the  Viet  Cong  strategy  Is 
calculated  to  use  civilians  and  thereby  the 
onus  of  My  Lai  is  on  the  VC  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  they  have  cast  In  the  Viet 
Cong  confilct.  In  other  words,  my  whole 
conviction  is  that  because  the  Viet  Cong  are 
using  the  "i>eople's  war"  strategy,  of  using 
civilians,  that  the  onus  of  thing.-  like  this 
must  rest  ultimately,  morally,  with  them. 
You  agree  or  disagree? 

Hebsh.  I  think  undoubtedly  that's  a  fac- 
tor, the  fact  they  are  waging  that  particular 
kind  of  war.  But  actually  when  you  think 
about  it  this  is  a  group  of  men  who  went 
into  a  village  believing  that  the  VC  were 
there,  they  got  In  there  and  realized  there 
were  no  VC  there.  And  then  they  system- 
atically shot  450  men,  women  and  children, 
about  110  of  them  were  children.  And  in 
talking  to  them,  and  I  talked  to  more  than 
fifty  for  the  book,  they  knew  what  they  were 
shooting  at,  they  knew  they  werent  VC.  You 
get  Into  a  question:  Is  a  child  up  to  "here" 
1  Indicating  height)  perhaps  a  Viet  Cong? 
Well  maybe  he  is  and  maybe  he  deserves  to 
die  then.  But  I  don't  think  that's  a  terribly 
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strong  moral  position.  Going  back  to  your 
comment  on  statistics  on  the  courts-martial. 
What  happens  in  most  of  those  cases  when 
they  do  find  somebody  guilty.  In  some  of  the 
cases  lets  put  it  that  way,  they  have  found 
them  guilty,  reduced  them  in  rank  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  unit  for  murder.  Or  else 
they  have  given  them  six  months  or  a  year,  t 
The  lesson  Is  very  clear. 

St.  John.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  Mr.  Hersh,  there  were  a  number 
of  them  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  an  ex- 
tensive period  of  time,  particularly  for  the 
killing  of  a  civilian,  a  woman.  It  also  dealt 
with  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner. 

Hersh.  Sure  they  may  have  done  that,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  many  peo- 
ple may  be  sentenced  to  six  years  at  hard 
labor,  it's  immediately  reviewed,  reduced, 
reviewed  again  and  reduced,  and  they  don't 
end  up  serving  at  all.  The  point  Is  there 
hasn't  been  a  real  effort  to  stop  this  sort  of 
practice.  After  My  Lai,  as  you  know,  there's 
some  Marines  being  charged  with  the  murder 
of  16  people  in  South  Vietnam.  Another  thing 
that  really  bothers  me  about  the  war  Is  this 
notion  that  women  and  children  are  con- 
stantly going  around  with  machine  guns  set- 
ting land  mines.  Of  all  the  kids  I  talked  to, 
and  I  quote  this  in  the  book,  I  asked  each 
one  If  they  ever  saw  either  a  woman  or  child 
do  anything  against  them— admittedly  we 
are  talking  about  a  marginal  little  sample 
here,  forty  or  fifty  people.  Although  they 
would  tell  them  that  women  and  kids  were 
bad,  none  of  them  had  even  seen  It  happen. 
I  suggest  it  may  not  happen  as  much  as  you 
think,  that  the  women  and  kids  actually  be- 
come active  participants. 

St.  John.  Mr.  Hersh.  you  must  know  as 
somecxne  who  has  covered  military  affairs 
that  a  lot  of  what  Is  done  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  its  participants,  men  and  little  children! 
la  done  at  night.  So  It  would  be  difficult, 
dont  you  think,  for  them  (the  GIs)  to  be 
able  to  verify  that  some  Viet  Cong  sympa- 
thizer, be  It  a  child  or  a  woman,  would  set 
the  trap? 

Hersh.  WeU,  there's  another  point 
though.  You  can  always  question  the  kind 
of  war  you  want  to  get  America  Into.  When 
the  fact  is  that  the  Viet  controUed  this  par- 
ticular area,  of  course,  at  night  and  every 
day  we  would  mount  operations,  sort  of  go 
rolling  around,  this  company  would  go  roll- 
ing around  Into  a  village  and  never  find  the 
Viet  Cong. 

St.  John.  So  we  are  going  to  find  an  area 
of  agreement,  the  way  the  war  Is  being  waged 
I  profoundly  disagree  with.  I  believe  In  the 
principle  of  the  war;  you  don't,  right? 

Heesh.  Of  course  not. 

St.  John.  You  agree  that  Quang  Ngal,  the 
province  in  which  the  hamlet  My  Lai  4  Is 
in,  that  it  had  been  controlled  by  the  VC  for 
twenty-five  years.  Did  you  ever  question  why 
the  VC  never  made  a  stink  about  My  Lai  4? 

Hersh.  They  did  make  a  stink  about  It. 

St.  John.  They  passed  out  leafiets. 

Hersh.  They  also  raised  it  in  Paris  and  In 
fact  when  they  passed  out  leaflets  a  lot  of 
people  who  know  something  about  the  Viet 
Cong  were  stunned  because  It  was  the  first 
such  propaganda  of  its  kind  dealing  with  that 
kind  of  number,  talking  about  450,  500  people 
dead.  Which  should  have  made  most  of  the 
American  military  look  at  it  at  least  a  little 
harder.  And  they  managed  to  just  pass  it  off 
as  propaganda,  which  It  was  up  to  a  point — 
the  point  being,  of  course,  they  were  right 
about  the  massacre. 

St.  John.  But  I  think  my  suspicion  and 
the  suspicion  of  a  lot  of  people  who  are  nat- 
urally horrified,  my  own  position — I  would 
like  to  make  It  clear,  I  think  anyone  who 
shoots  ClvUlans  should  be  court  martlaled. 
I  do  think,  however,  there  Is  a  certain  Im- 
propriety when  what  you've  done  has  been 
used  as  propaganda  for  the  Communist  grist 
mills.  Now  I  dont  get  Into  this  "red  herring" 
thing,  that  you're  consorting  with  the  Com- 
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munlsts.  no,  of  cours*  not.  I  am  merely 
iaylng  that  there  were  Journalistic  ethics  In- 
volved here  which  ycu  kind  of  Ignored  by 
reason  of  your  passion  to.  shall  we  say,  get 
the  troops  back  home. 

HcasH.  The  only  ethic  was,  of  course,  to 
do  everything  I  could  to  write  this  story 
that  everyone  had  passed  for  which,  as  you 
know.  I  have  four  major  Journalism  prizes. 
I  would  suggest  you  may  be  In  the  minority 
here. 

St  John.  I  might  be  In  the  minority  In 
what  respect.  Mr.  Herah? 

Hersh.  In  terms  of  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  proper  ethics.  I  think  really  proper 
ethics  In  this  case  was  to  get  the  story  out 
before  the  people. 

St.  John.  Ycure  not  saying  because  every- 
body agrees  with  you  and  I  happen  to  be  In 
the  minority  that  somehow  makes  It  Pthl- 
cal  and  right?  In  other  words,  you're  not 
saying  that  majority  rules  in  cases  of  morals? 
Right? 

Hmsh.  WeU.  that's  another  question  for 
another  TV  show.  I  am  Just  saying  I  dis- 
agree with  you  on  the  question  of  ethics. 

St.  John.  My  whole  suspicion  about  the 
Viet  Cong  and  those  children,  as  well  as 
young  women  who  were  in  fact  murdered  by 
American  troops.  U  the  fact  that  a  photo- 
graph appears  a  number  of  weeks  after  the 
My  Lai  incident.  In  which  It  showed  a  Vi°t 
Cong  unit  that  was  stationed  in  My  Lai.  Aud 
there  was  in  that  photograph,  there  were 
children  and  a  number  of  women. 

HEttSH.  You're  talking  about  a  photograph 
that  mysteriously  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
near  the  base.  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  tbc 
local  Columbus  paper. 

St.  John.  The  Columbia  Ledger,  right. 

Heksh.  And  It  cited  In  Its  caption  for  the 
photograph.  "This  was  suppUed  by  a  soldier 
in  the  Americal  Division.'  which  of  course 
was  in  the  area  and  allegedly  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  My  Lai  massacre.  Well.  I  Just 
don't  believe  that.  I  don't  think  that  Is  very 
persuasive  and  I  don't  think  you're  going 
to  make  a  case  .  .  . 

St.  John.  I  don't  think  It's  persuasive, 
but  it  Is  indictatlve  .  .  . 

HxasH.  The  fact  Is,  Mr.  St.  John,  the  fact 
U  simply  we  murdered  those  people  for  no 
reason,  we  knew  they  were  not  Viet  Cong. 
Perhaps  they  were  relatives  of  VC.  but  they 
weren't  VC. 

St.  John.  That  Is  a  question  which  Is 
still  very  much  in  doubt,  Mr.  Hersh. 

Hexsr.  The  real  sad  tragedy  for  me  In  this 
thing  is  that  the  argument  for  going  Into 
Vietnam  was  to  save  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  from  a  totalitarian  end,  an  awful 
fate  that  would  happen  if  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  moved  In.  And 
to  save  them,  here  again  the  same  old  line, 
we  "have  to  destroy  them  to  save  them." 

St.  John.  I  would  go  back  to  the  original 
disappointment  that  you  expressed.  In  which 
you  said  you  were  quite  surprised  there 
wasn't  as '  much  revulsion  and  Indigna- 
tion .  .  . 

Hehsh.  No.  there  was  plenty  of  revulsion, 
I  was  surprised  that  It  didn't  affect  policy. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  It  affected  policy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  November  3  [19691  talked 
about  the  tremendous  genocide  that  would 
take  place  if  the  North  was  aUowed  to  come 
over  and  run  the  South.  My  stories  first 
began  appearing  on  November  13;  he  stopped 
using  that  particular  Uttle  bit  of  philosophy. 
.\nd  It  wasn't  until  Just  about  three  weeks 
ago  In  one  of  his  TV  speeches  [the  President's 
April  30  TV  broadcast]  that  he  raised  that 
tpecter  again,  of  this  tremendous  massacre 
of  people  in  the  South.  So  it's  amazing  to 
me  .  .  . 

St.  John.  It  did  happen  In  the  North, 
didn't  It? 

Hbksh.  No.  it  really  never  w*s  a  .  .  . 

St.  John.  Tes  It  did,  there's  enough  docu- 
mentation .  .  .  but  I  am  aorry  go  ahead  .  .  . 
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Hersch.  10-  or  15-thousand  people,  basically 
a  question  of  land  reform,  not  really  a  ques- 
tion of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  going  to  his  rule  In  '54, 
'55.  But  anyway,  again,  that's  another  show — 
we've  now  got  three  more  shows  coming  up. 
Well  anyway,  I'll  leave  It  at  that. 

St.  John.  No,  my  whole  belief  Is  that  I 
think  the  problem  My  Lai  presented  to  the 
country,  was  a  problem  which  you  didn't 
really  tackle  In  your  book.  You  tended  to 
ignore — you  have  a  certain  amount  of  objec- 
tivity In  the  book— but  you  tended  to  ignore 
certain  circumstances.  For  example,  the  issue 
that  I  raised  about  the  character  of  the  var, 
you  sort  of  slufled  it  off.  You  also  sluffed  off 
the  question  of  the  Hue  massacre  [January- 
February  1968]  which  happened  before  My 
Lai. 

Hersh.    I   still    am   a   Uttle   nasty   about 
that  .  .  . 
St.  John.  You  tcere  nasty  about  it  .  .  . 
Hrksr.  I  am  not  convinced  that  four  or 
five  thousand  were  shot  In  cold  blood,  there's 
not  that  much  documentation. 

St.  John.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foremost 
expert  on  the  Viet  Cong,  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pike  [Douglas  Pike,  author  of 
"Viet  Cong  Strategy  of  Terror")  has  now 
turned  In  a  report  In  which  he  says  the  mas- 
sacre may  have  reached  five  thousnd.  jAP 
of  May  16  reports  Pike  as  saying  2.810  bodies 
have  been  exhumed  and  1.956  are  still  miss- 
ing! 

Hersh.  Well,  you  get  your  experts  and  I'll 
get  mine  .  .  . 

St.  John.  Not  necessarily  experts.  Just  peo- 
ple who  have  conducted  an  Investigation. 

Hersh.  No,  I'll  tell  you,  Townsend  Hoopes' 
I  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
under  President  Johnson  and  author  of  "The 
Limits  cf  Intervention")  book  Is  sort  of 
interesting  because  he  of  course  was  In  the 
Air  Force  at  the  time  and  g^t  pretty  good 
information,  I  assume,  and  he  talks  about 
300  people  being  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
Again,  what  Is  really  the  difference,  three 
hundred  or  three  thousand,  except  that  the 
Army  seemed  to  make  a  great  difference  out 
of  it,  the  Army  has  pushed  about  many 
thousands  being  killed.  There's  also  a  lot  cf 
evidence,  certainly  they  killed  people,  the 
Viet  Cong  In  Hue — but  there  also  Is  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  a  lot  of  people  were  killed  in 
crossfire  because  of  artillery. 

St.  John.  But  you're  disputing  numbers. 
Right? 

Hersh.  Oh,  very  much.  I  don't  think  this 
two-  or  three-thousand,  five-thousp.nd  busi- 
ness has  any  relevance  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  were  shot  In  cold  blood.  You  can't 
condone  any  of  It.  But  certainly  to  play  a 
numbers  game  with  the  short  of  thing  is  not 
very  responsible. 

St.  John.  What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  a  company  commander,  and 
you  essentially  found  men  slaughtering  in- 
nocent civilians?  What  would  you  have  done 
as  an  individual? 

Hersh.  I  think  a  better  question  would 
be,  what  would  I  have  done  If  I  had  been 
the  division  commander — the  head  of  the 
Americal  Division?  Well,  I  think  that's  really 
the  important  question,  what  the  captain 
would  have  done  or  what  he  didnt  do  isn't 
Important.  The  fact  is  he  did  it,  the  fact  is 
this  information  was  made  known  to  the 
two-star  general  who  ran  the  outfit,  who  by 
the  way  later  became  Superintendent  of  West 
Point,  Samuel  Koster.  The  fact  is  that  noth- 
ing happened.  The  fact  Is  that  there  was 
no  Investigation,  the  fact  is  Koster  was  later 
named  by  the  Pentagon's  own  Investigation. 
Which,  I  might  add,  I  think  the  investigation 
the  general  who  headed  it.  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Peers  [Lt.  General  William  R.  Peers, 
head  of  the  Army  investigation]  did  a  mar- 
velous Job  and  saved  the  Army  and  Its 
credlbUity. 

St.  John.  You  did  get  a  lot  of  your  in- 
formation, by  the  way,  from  the  Army  didn't 
you? 
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Hersh.  Certainly!  I  got  access  to  a  lot  of 
records. 

St.  John.  So  the  Army  wasn't  trying  to 
cover  up  anything. 

Hersh.  No,  this  was  all  leaked  to  me.  I'm 
sure  there  was  a  great  scandal  and  stink  how 
I  got  this  Information.  I  had  to  travel  2,000 
miles  with  Richard  Dudman  of  the  St.  Loul* 
Post  Dispatch  who  Is  now  caught  In  Cam- 
bodia [held  captive  with  two  other  Ameri- 
can newsmen  by  the  Communists).  I  tra- 
veled with  his  porfcible  typewriter  to  a  little 
hotel  room  somewhere  In  the  deep  south  and 
I  sat  there  for  two  days  typing  away. 

St.  John.  I  don't  understand  why  in  your 
bock  you  didn't  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  Philip  Stern  Foundation  gave  you  the 
$1,000. 

Hersh.  I  also  dldnt  acknowledge,  I  didn't 
say  anything  about  my  wife  either.  I'd  like 
to  thank  my  wife  and  two  children  for  being 
wonderful  and  so  patient. 

St.  John.  I  wish  you  had  done  this  on 
your  own,  because  the  foundation  which 
helped  you  foot  the  bill  has  been  pretty  well 
Involved   in   a   lot   of  radical   causes. 

Hehsh.  Well,  they  gave  me  82.000  and  my 
overall  expenses  were  about  $16,000  of  which 
Random  House  (Hersh's  publisher)  picked 
up  and.  of  course.  I  made  money.  I  think  the 
Stern  Foundation  did  a  great  Job  early  on 
and  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  they  gave  me 
money.  And  I  think  the  causes  they're  put- 
ting money  Into  are  very  worthwhile. 

St.  John.  Very  briefly,  we  only  have  a  few 
seconds.  Sum  up  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  book:  "My  Lai  4." 

Hersh.  I  think  I  am  reporting  an  atrocity. 
I  think  Americans  should  know  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  often  leads  to  these  kinds  of 
events  and  they  often  don't  get  reported  be- 
cause of  very  serious  problems  In  the  mili- 
tary. 

KENYON  COLLEGE'S  SENSIBLE 
APPROACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  considerable  disruptive  protest  activ- 
ity on  the  Nation's  college  and  university 
campuses  during  recent  weeks,  I  would 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
newspaper  column  written  recently  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  The 
article  was  entitled  "Notable  Victory 
Scored  at  Kenyon  College  For  Cause  of 
Academic  Freedom."  The  following  is  the 
text  of  that  article: 

Notable    Victory    Scorfd    at    Kenyon    for 
Cause  op  Academic  Freedom 

Gambier,  Ohio. — Tense  and  dramatic  days 
last  week  on  the  normally  pastoral  campus 
of  Kenyon  College  here  revealed  the  extent 
of  the  crises  for  liberal  education  in  America 
under  even  the  best  of  conditions. 

What  happened  at  Kenyon  was  a  signal 
triumph  by  administration,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents against  politicizing  the  campus  despite 
the  volatile  atmosphere.  While  some  450  col- 
leges were  shutting  down.  Kenyon  not  only 
remained  open  but  displayed  some  unfash- 
ionable virtues:  Civility,  an  appreciation  of 
academic  freedom,  and  mutual  respect  be- 
tween faculty  and  student  body. 

Yet,  even  at  Kenyon  with  less  than  1,000 
students  and  physically  Isolated  In  rural 
Ohio,  worried  professors  and  student  leaders 
warily  approach  the  future — fearing  the  bar- 
barians are  at  the  gates.  They  wonder  how 
long  sanity  can  survive  here  while  student 
fury,  often  abetted  by  faculty,  engulfs  Har- 
vard, Michigan,  and  Berkeley.  "How  long  can 
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we  stay  quiet  when  all  hell  is  breaking  loose 
around  us?"  asks  one  Kenyon  professor. 

Every  campus  has  its  own  peculiarity,  and 
Kenyon's  conspicuous  success  is  no  prescrip- 
tion for  restoring  liberal  education  nation- 
wide or  even  a  surefire  formula  for  saving  it 
here.  What  the  Kenyon  story  underlines  Is 
that  a  firm  stand  by  the  faculty  In  the  Inter- 
est of  Intellectual  civility  Is  the  one  essential 
for  survival  of  the  American  university. 

Following  the  pattern  of  every  campus  to- 
day, students  and  faculty  at  Kenyon  are 
emotionally  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Nor 
were  they  immune  from  the  campus  frenzy 
over  the  Cambodian  operation  and  the  kill- 
ing of  four  Kent  State  University  students. 
When  Kenyon's  students  watched  fellow  stu- 
dents elsewhere  man  the  barricades  via  the 
evening  television  news,  they  started  plan- 
ning their  own  student  strike. 

Where  Kenyon  differed  from  most  other 
campuses  was  the  reaction  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty.  Instead  of  submitting  to 
student  demands,  Kenyon's  professors  per- 
suasively argued  with  the  students  that  clos- 
ing down  the  campus  would  accomplish 
nothing  and  that  a  planned  student  march 
on  the  State  Capitol  might  only  lead  to  more 
tragedy. 

The  appeal  to  reason  succeeded.  After  a 
long  meeting  last  Thursday  night,  the  stu- 
dents voted  not  to  participate  In  the  Colum- 
bus march  and  to  recommend  that  the  col- 
lege stay  open.  But  they  also  recommended 
cancelling  final  examinations.  Instead,  they 
wanted  "symposiums,  open  forums,  and 
teach-ins"  on  the  Indochina  war,  on  violence 
and  dissent,  8Lnd  on  the  use  of  force  on  the 
campus. 

At  most  campuses,  the  administration 
would  have  eagerly  gobbled  up  this  seem- 
ing panacea.  Indeed,  a  proposal  for  teach- 
ins,  passe  to  student  radicals,  departs  from 
the  present  collegiate  principle  that  im- 
portant matters  should  be  settled  by  con- 
science Instead  of  Intellect. 

Remarkably,  however,  the  Kenyon  faculty 
did  not  accept  that  easy  way  out.  Realizing 
that  cancellation  of  final  examinations 
would  open  the  door  to  disruption  of  educa- 
tion whenever  external  political  develop- 
ments Intrude,  the  faculty  voted  to  hold 
examinations  as  scheduled  but  to  arrange 
three  days  of  "convocations  and  seminars" 
on  transcendent  political  events. 

Even  more  remarkably,  the  students 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  that  decision  at  a 
meeting  Saturday  night.  There  was  no  hiss- 
ing or  booing.  When  a  student  actually 
referred  to  the  faculty  as  "honest  men  and 
good  men,"  there  was  sustained  standing 
applause.  This  was  possible  only  because  the 
Kenyon  faculty  has  consistently  opposed 
I>olitlcizatlon  of  the  campus  and  had  im- 
planted that  principle  with  a  significant 
number  of  students. 

Moreover,  when  a  few  students  at  Satur- 
day night's  meeting  proposed  a  student  voice 
In  determining  curriculum  and  faculty  selec- 
tion, they  were  politely  but  firmly  rebuffed. 
President  William  Caples,  a  non-academlclan 
who  retired  as  a  vice  president  of  Inland 
Steel  to  run  his  alma  mater,  will  not  permit 
any  such  trampling  on  academic  freedom. 
The  fact  that  speakers  will  actually  be  per- 
mitted to  defend  the  Cambodian  operation 
during  the  Kenyon  seminars  proves  that 
devotion  to  academic  freedom  is  no  mere 
slogan  here. 

Yet,  there  Is  no  reason  for  blind  optimism 
about  the  future  of  this  small,  select  liberal 
arts  college.  A  minority  of  faculty  members 
has  bepn  haranguing  students  charging  they 
were  bullied  by  the  administration  and  sold 
out  too  easily. 

The  tenuous  nature  of  academic  freedom 
was  apparent  at  Saturday  night's  meeting. 
When  seme  students  started  probing  for 
decision.  Provost  Burce  Haywood  urged  them 
not  to  pressure  individual  professors  to  can- 
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eel  examinations.  As  Haywood  put  It:  "Aca- 
demic freedom  Is  a  very  delicate  fiower." 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  more  students  and  faculty 
members  would  adopt  the  rational,  civil 
attitudes  that  were  apparently  displayed  by 
most  at  Kenyon  College,  it  could  well  be 
that  much  of  the  violence  and  turmoil 
through  which  we  have  suffered  would  not 
have  occurred.  I  am  extremely  proud  that 
Kenyon  College,  my  Alma  Mater,  was  able 
to  institute  such  plausible  procedures  in 
dealing  with  diversity  of  opinion.  I  believe 
the  students  and  administration  at  Kenyon 
deserve  commendation  for  their  Intelligent 
behavior,  and  I  hope  other  colleges  and 
universities  around  the  country  will  take 
note  of  the  soundness  of  Judgment  exhibited 
there  and  utilize  similar  rationality  should 
they  be  confronted  with  comparable  dilem- 
mas. 


QUESTIONS  ON  VIETNAM:  HI.  'VIET- 
NAMIZATION  HAS  BEEN  TRIED 
AND  FAILED 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  a  confused  and  vague 
view  of  the  administration's  Vietnamiza- 
tion  policy.  Part  of  the  confusion  has 
been  created  by  President  Thieu.  For 
him  "Vietnamization"  is  a  policy  which 
permits  continued  American  presence  in 
Vietnam  and  continued  fighting  toward 
the  goal  of  winning  a  military  victory. 
See  Newsweek  interview  of  May  11,  1970. 
This  question  answered  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars  at 
Cornell  University  interprets  the  admin- 
istration's pohcy  at  face  value  and  gives 
a  frank  assessment  of  its  prospects  for 
success. 

The  question  and  answer  follows: 
QtJESTioN  ON  Vietnam? 

5.  What  is  Vietnamization? 

Vietnamization  is  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  (ARVN) 
by  the  U.S.  to  enable  that  army  to  fight  the 
war  on  its  own  so  that  the  U.S.  can  withdraw 
Its  ground  combat  troops. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  success  of 
Vietnamization? 

The  idea  of  Vietnamization  Is  very  old.  It 
became  official  policy  of  the  French  In  Janu- 
ary 1947.  Eight  years  later,  with  the  with- 
drawal of  French  advisers  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the 
United  States  began  to  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  The  failure  of  this  army  to 
cope  with  the  growing  Insurgency  in  the 
south  led  to  an  Increase  in  U.S.  advisory  per- 
sonnel In  1961  and  the  massive  introduction 
of  U.S.  ground  combat  troops  in  March  1965. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  U.S.  got  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  training  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
to  defend  Itself,  that  army,  even  with  the  aid 
of  550,000  Americans  and  other  allied  troops, 
was  unable  to  Impose  a  military  defeat  on 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
Given  this  record,  it  seems  dubious  that  the 
ARVN  will  be  able  to  fulfill  within  the  next 
year,  the  task  which  it  has  signally  failed  to 
do  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

Perhaps  In  tacit  recognition  of  the  Im- 
plauslbllity  of  the  success  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion, the  Administration  is  committed  to 
withdraw  only  ground  combat  troops.  Ap- 
proximately 300.000  other  military  personnel 
(artillery,  logistics,  and  air  support)  will  still 
remain  In  Vietnam. 
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The  dangers  of  this  policy  are  very  clear. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  troops 
the  protection  of  the  remaining  U.S.  forces 
will  become  the  responsibility  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  Should  the  ARVN  prove 
incapable  of  shielding  these  non-combat  U.S. 
forces,  It  will  be  difficult  for  President  Nixon 
to  avoid  re-escalating  the  war  to  protect 
them — and  we  will  be  back  where  we  were  in 
1965.  In  fact,  a  number  of  high  US.  military 
officers  have  already  indicated  their  profound 
scepticism  as  to  ARVN's  ever  being  able  to 
provide  this  protection  on  its  own;  and  thus 
these  American  officers  continue  to  argue 
that  some  U.S.  combat  troops  will  have  to 
stay  on  (for  protective  purposes)  so  long  as 
noncombat  U.S.  forces  remain  on  in  Vietnam. 


KEEPING  PENSIONS  IN  STEP 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  his- 
oric  action  on  May  21  when  it  adopted 
an  amendment  tying  social  security 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living.  Of  till  the 
newspapers  making  editorial  statements 
on  House  approval  of  the  amendment, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  made  the 
most  cogent  comment.  The  Monitor  de- 
scribed the  cost-of-living  social  security 
amendment — a  Republican  amendment 
of  several  years  standing — as  "one  of  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  milestones 
in  recent  years."  According  to  the 
Monitor,  the  social  security  cost-of-liv- 
ing amendment  should  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  private  pension  plans  as  well 
and  thus  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  pen- 
sioner. I  commend  a  reading  of  the 
Monitor  editorial  to  my  colleagues.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Keeping  Pensions  in  Step 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  a 
historic  step  and  President  Nixon  has  won  a 
historic  victory.  The  House's  decision  to 
grant  all  social  security  recipients  automatic 
raises  In  line  with  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living  beginning  In  1972  will  almost  certainly 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  social  and 
economic  milestones  in  recent  years.  For  it 
can  be  expected  to  eventually  affect  most  if 
not  all  of  the  pension  plans  operating  in  the 
Umted  States. 

It  has  grown  increasingly  apparent  In 
recent  years  that  something  must  be  done 
to  help  those  who,  having  retired  through 
age  or  disability,  find  themselves  steadily 
poorer  through  rising  costs.  Some  private 
concerns,  kinder  hearted  than  others,  from 
time  to  time  review  the  situation  and  free- 
wlUlngly  raise  pensions.  But  In  many 
cases  such  voluntary  rises  do  not  keep 
pensioners  abreast  of  Inflation.  Thus  there 
are  large  numbers  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  who  are  growing  poorer  in  this 
richest  of  lands. 

It  is  only  common  Justice  that  a  person 
who  has  wcrked  a  lifetime  and  retires  be 
enabled  to  maintain  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
the  same  standard  of  living  which  became 
his  upon  retirement.  He  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  worrying  erosion  of  that  standard 

It  Is,  also,  only  common  economic  and 
social  sense  to  prevent  a  sizable  segment 
of  the  population  from  sinking  under  in- 
flation. An  adequately  provided  for  stratum 
of  older  citizens  can  be  an  Immensely  stabi- 
lizing force,  both  socially  and  economically. 
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True,  there  have  been  several  major  federal 
steps  which  have  Ughteaed  the  burden  of 
InflAtlon  on  many  pensioners.  There  have 
been,  for  example,  both  medicaid  and  medi- 
care. Congress  has  also — usually  In  an  elec- 
tion year— lifted  social  security  payments 
when'inflatlcn  is  rife.  But  this  latter  method 
of  meeung  Inflation  Is  neither  sclentiflcaliy 
exact  nor  politically  desirable.  It  Is  both  hlt- 
or-miss  and  tailored  more  to  votes  than  to 
needs. 

With  the  House's  having  taken  this  mo- 
mentous step,  and  with  the  Senate  expecteil 
to  follow  suit,  great  pressure  Is  sure  to  de- 
velop on  all  private  and  public  pensions  to 
do  the  same.  Organized  labor  will  almost  cer- 
tainly make  this  a  major  goal.  Candidates 
for  office  will  find  It  an  Issue  hard  to  resist. 
Thus  one  of  the  great  changes  In  the  coun- 
try's after-working  protection  for  Its  citizens 
apparently  lies  In  the  offing. 

As  for  the  political  repercussion  from  the 
House's  vote.  President  Nixon's  sponsorship 
of  this  measure  nearly  a  year  ago  will  give 
him  u  powerful  vote-getting  Issue. 


MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  time 
of  mass  communication,  most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  names  of  many  diseases 
that  strike  down  and  cripple.  We  are 
aware  of  th'ose  tifflictions  and  of  the  ef- 
forts to  find  cures  through  pleas  for  sup- 
port by  foundations  and  research  coun- 
cils. 

There  is  a  disease  that  most  Americsms 
know  little  or  nothing  about.  It  strikes 
one  of  every  3^000  Americans  in  all  age 
groups. 

It  is  called  Myasthenia  Gravis. 

It  disables  its  victims  through  a  chem- 
ical imbalance  in  muscle  tissues  causing 
rapid  fatigue.  It  can  leave  victims  in  a 
state  where  they  are  unable  to  perform 
the  simplest  functions.  Swallowing,  rais- 
ing an  arm,  moving  a  finger,  or  even 
smiling,  is  impossible  for  some  Myas- 
thenics without  the  aid  of  drugs.  For 
others.  Myasthenia  Gravis  attacks  in- 
voluntary muscles.  They  are  unable  to 
even  breathe  imassisted. 

New  and  concerted  research  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  this  little  known  dis- 
ease are  needed. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  remarks  of  Ehr. 
James  R  Therry,  president  of  the  Po- 
tomac VaJley  Chapter  Myasthenia  Gravis 
Foundation  at  a  chapter  meeting  set  to 
honor  the  group's  founder  and  open  an 
MG  campaign.  Dr.  Therry  is  a  history 
professor  at  the  Prince  George's  Com- 
munity College  in  my  district.  I  was 
honored  to  serve  as  honorary  chairman 
of  Myasthenia  Gravis  'Week.  Dr.  Therry's 
remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Thebbt 

Almost  300  years  ago,  In  1672,  Mysathenla 
Gravis  was  first  clearly  described.  And  yet, 
only  within  the  past  30  years  has  effective 
treatment  for  this  disorder  been  possible. 
Today,  appropriate  medical  care  can  enable 
some  Myasthenics  to  continue  productive 
and  normal  lives. 
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The  Potomac  Valley  Chapter  of  the  My- 
asthenia Oravls  Foundation  has  a  much 
shorter  history.  Approximately  ten  years  ago, 
a  young  man  was  diagnosed  as  a  Myasthenic. 
Dejected  at  first,  be  refused  to  sit  back  and 
feel  sorry  for  himself.  Instead,  he  organized 
a  chapter  to  help  those  who  were  sufl'erlng 
from  the  same  affliction.  Rudolph  O. 
Schuetzler,  the  founder  of  our  organization, 
deserves  the  praise  we  give  him.  Without 
blm,  there  would  be  no  organization  In  the 
Potomac  Valley  working  for  the  relief  of  My- 
asthenics and  the  eventual  eradication  of 
this  terrible  and  mysterious  disease. 

Honoring  Rudy  and  all  who  have  sus- 
tained us  In  our  work  is  most  appropriate. 

However,  there  Is  another  reason  for  being 
here,  which  I  feel  Is  even  more  Important. 
This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  concerted  effort 
to  establish  a  public  awareness  of  Myasthenia 
Gravis. 

We  have  tried  to  pin  our  "MO"  button  on 
everyone  we  come  In  contact  with,  and  also 
give  them  our  Information  booklet. 

Meeting  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
campus,  I  asked  him  to  wear  our  button.  He 
remarked  that  he  could  see  no  reason  to  do 
so,  and  said.  "What  will  this  accomplish?" 

I  told  him  that  we  hoped  to  bring  the 
word  of  MQ  to  the  public  and  to  familiarize 
It  with  this  disease. 

"It  win  never  work,"  he  told  me.  "Instead," 
he  said,  "you  should  go  to  the  Government 
for  aid." 

Certainly,  we  should  accept  aid  from  the 
Government,  or  anyone  else  who  would  help 
us.  But,  there  Is  little  Government  aid  to  be 
had. 

We  have  found  no  angel,  no  philanthropist. 
And  because  there  are  no  gifts  to  be  bad,  does 
this  mean  we  cannot  continue  our  work? 

We  reject  the  philosophy  that  continually 
calls  upon  the  government  to  do  for  us  what 
quite  often  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  This  Is 
merely  conjecture,  because  there  Is  no  gov- 
ernment aid,  there  Is  no  great  philanthropic 
host.  There  Is  only  us,  you  and  me,  and 
others  that  we  can  enlist,  to  do  the  work. 

Otirs  Is  a  completely  volunteer  organiza- 
tion. Men  and  women  freely  giving  of  their 
time,  energy  and  money  have  been  able  to 
sustain  the  program  of  bringing  relief  and 
comfort  to  the  Myasthenic.  These  same  peo- 
ple have  contributed  the  money  to  maintain 
the  research  into  the  cause  and  hopefuUy 
the  cure  for  this  aiHlctlon.  But  has  it  been 
enough? 

Unfortunately  not.  There  Is  still  too  much 
to  be  done.  For  one,  established  chapters 
like  ours  have  to  contribute  more  to  see  that 
the  Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation  has  rep- 
resentation In  every  city  of  the  country. 
Without  chapters  In  Detroit,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  large  metropoUtan  areas, 
the  thousands  of  Myasthenics  Uvlng  there 
mtist  live  bleak  lives  having  very  few  to 
commiserate  with,  feeling  alone,  neglected, 
and  Ignorant  of  the  hope  that  could  be  theirs 
If  they  were  part  of  an  organization  like 
ours. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  The  day  that 
an  MG  patient  can  go  to  an  emergency  wajrd 
of  any  hospital,  large  or  small,  and  obtain 
immediate  and  Intelligent  treatment  of  their 
disease.  Is  the  day  we  work  for;  the  day  that 
every  Myasthenic  In  the  country  can  obtain 
his  medication  at  greatly  reduced  prices  from 
a  Chapter  Drug  Bank  is  the  day  we  work 
for;  the  day  that  any  Myasthenic  who  can- 
not afford  drugs  can  receive  them  free  from 
a  Chapter  Drug  Bank  Is  the  day  we  struggle 
for.  The  day  that  a  Myasthenic's  discom- 
fort and  suffering  Ls  understood  by  all  In 
the  medical  profession,  doctors,  nurses, 
nurses'  aides.  Is  the  day  we  hope  to  reach. 
And  ultimately  the  day  that  the  name  My- 
asthenia Gravis  becomes  an  historical  curi- 
osity, studied  only  because  it  once  had  no 
cure.  Is  the  day  we  work  for  and  pray  to 
somehow  realize. 
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That  we  need  help  to  reach  these  goals  Is 
all  too  apparent.  An  estimated  4  to  5  hun- 
dred myasthenics,  we  are  told,  reside  In  the 
boundaries  we  serve  In  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  yet,  we 
have  only  92  members  as  patients  to  serve, 
and  thus  can  offer  assistance  to  only  one- 
fifth  of  those  so  afflicted. 

Why?  Perhaps  they  have  not  heard  of  us. 
How  then,  can  we  alert  them  to  the  fact  that 
an  agency  such  as  ours  does  exist  for  their 
benefit? 

We  are  In  the  process  of  writing  to  every 
doctor  In  our  area  asking  him  to  pass  on 
the  Information  that  we  exist  to  every  one 
of  his  Myasthenic  patients.  We  have  en- 
listed the  help  of  Honorary  Chairman  of  our 
Week,  Representative  Larry  Hogan  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Maryland. 

How  can  we  help?  Wear  your  button,  and 
when  someone  asks  you  what  It  means,  tell 
them.  Read  our  brochure.  It  tells  what  MG 
Is.  Pass  this  Information  on  to  someone  else. 

How  else  can  you  help?  Join  us. 

Part  of  the  American  tradition  was  help- 
ing one  another.  Years  past  on  the  frontier, 
Americans  helped  one  another  through  such 
combined  efforts  as  "barn-raisings."  They 
cooperated  with  one  another  and  accom- 
plished their  goal  without  asking  for  gov- 
ernment help.  In  that  spirit,  I  ask  you  to 
help  us  raise  our  barn. 


POSITIVE  STEP  TO  WIN  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Piesident  Nixon  a  young 
east  Tennessean  who  is  serving  in  'Viet- 
nam said : 

Everyone  here  Is  behind  you  101  per  cent. 
I  am  referring  to  your  decision  to  move 
U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia. 

Last  year  Lt.  William  H.  Goddard  was 
a  University  of  Tennessee  student.  This 
year  he  is  at  Nha  Trang,  'Vietnam,  doing 
his  part  "to  defend  freedom  In  a  very 
mixed  up  war." 

He  is  bringing  honor  to  his  family  and 
to  his  country,  and  personally  I  think  we 
owe  him  the  "thank  you."  Here  is  his 
letter: 
Moving  Troops  Into  Cambodia:  Serviceman 

Sats  Nixon's  Action  Is  PosrrrvK  STiy  to 

Win  War 

(Editor's  note. — The  enclosed  letter  is  from 
Lt.  William  H.  Goddard,  a  first  lieutenant  In 
the  Infantry  stationed  at  Nha  Trang,  Viet- 
nam. The  letter  was  addressed  to  President 
Nixon.  Lt.  Goddard  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  D.  Goddard  of  Dandrldge.  Mrs. 
Goddard  Is  chairman  of  the  guidance  depart- 
ment at  East  High  School  here.  Lt.  Goddard 
is  a  graduate  of  Maury  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  He  has  been  active 
in  4-H  work,  active  in  student  affairs  at 
U-T  where  he  was  a  Torchbearer.  He  is  the 
husband  of  Libby  Mays  Goddard  of  Knox- 
viUe.) 

Mr.  PHFsmENT:  I  am  presently  serving  in 
Vietnam.  I  don't  particularly  like  spending 
a  year  of  my  life  over  here  away  from  my 
wife  and  family,  however  I  want  to  do  my 
part  to  defend  freedom. -This  Is  a  very  mixed 
up  war  to  say  the  least.  Yet  if  we  are  going 
to  fight  a  war,  the  only  way  to  do  It  Is  to 
fight  to  win.  At  last  a  positive  step  has  be«n 
made  to  do  Just  that.  I  am  referring  to  your 
decision  to  move  U.S.  troops  Into  Cambodia. 
Everyone  here  Is  behind  you  101  per  cent. 
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I  heard  news  reporters  asking  you  yester- 
day what  good  our  troops  are  doing  there. 
These  people  are  either  Ignorant  or  are  un- 
able to  read  statistics.  When  I  see  all  the  sup- 
plies and  arms  that  have  been  uncovered 
in  such  a  short  time,  it  astounds  me.  I  guess 
these  so  called  peace  demonstrators  in  the 
U.S.  cannot  understand  that  for  each  rocket 
we  capture  in  Cambodia,  that  Is  one  less 
Charlie  can  shoot  at  me.  Well,  believe  me, 
I  can  certainly  understand  that  reasoning. 
My  brother  was  here  as  a  platoon  leader  in 
'68  when  the  bombing  halt  was  called.  He 
said  that  it  was  like  stabbing  our  own  peo- 
ple In  the  back  because  of  the  increased 
amount  of  supplies.  I  hope  loud  minorities  in 
the  states  do  not  cause  similar  decisions  in 
the  future. 

A  year  has  passed  since  I  was  last  on  a 
college  as  a  student.  I  really  hope  things 
have  not  changed  as  much  as  the  news 
media  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  recent 
events  are  Indeed  tragic  and  I  hope  never 
occur  again,  however  these  students  don  t 
know  how  it  is  here. 

From  personal  experience  I  know  that 
many  young  impressionable  students  are 
greatly  Influenced  by  non-student  agitators. 
Recently,  statements  from  some  of  our  so 
called  responsible  Senators  have  only  added 
fuel  to  this  fire.  When  I  read  Senator  Mans- 
field's statement  that  students  were  plac- 
ing "a  lot  of  reliance  on  the  Senate"  and 
"We  shall  do  our  best  to  live  up  to  their 
expectations"  I  thought  Is  this  man  really 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader.  I  hope  someone 
in  Washington  realizes  that  a  few  hundred 
thousand  G.I.'s  m  Southeast  Asia  are  plac- 
ing their  lives  not  just  some  idealistic  ex- 
pectations In  their  hands. 

I  place  a  great  deal  of  faith  In  you,  my 
representative — Jimmy  Quillen,  my  sena- 
tor— Howafa  Baker,  and  certainly  Mr.  Agnew. 
I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  other  senators 
from  my  state.  Once  again  I  am  behind  you 
100  per  cent.  There  may  be  a  lot  of  loud- 
mouths saying  "Get  out  of  Cambodia"  but 
those  of  us  over  here  say  thank-you  because 
we  know  that  as  a  result  of  yotir  decision 
we  won't  have  to  run  for  the  bunkers  nearly 
as  often,  and  we  won't  have  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  our  buddies  because  many  rounds 
that  would  have  landed  here  in  the  coming 
weeks  will  never  make  it.  Thank  you. 

1st  Lt.  William  H.  Goddard. 


CAMBODIA  ACTION  VITAL  TO 
VIETNAMIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  President's  decision  to 
deploy  U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia.  Many, 
who  might  have  supported  this  move 
from  a  strategic  and  tactical  standpoint, 
are  dismayed  because  our  troops  were 
sent  in  v.-ithout  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  would  number  myself  among 
those  who  see  this  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia as  vital  to  the  success  of  our  Viet- 
namization  program,  but  I,  too,  view 
with  alarm  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  Executive  to  dispatch  troops  abroad 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  feel  that  tioops  should  not  be  sent 
into  any  foreign  country — particularly  to 
fight — without  prior  authorization  from 
Congress.  Long  before  the  recent  events 
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in  Cambodia  highlighted  this  issue,  I 
pointed  out  the  hazards  of  "presiden- 
tial wai-s"  and  escalations.  The  public 
outcry  and  demonstrations  following  the 
President's  unilateral  decision  to  send 
our  men  into  Cambodia  warns  us  that 
many  of  our  citizens  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate engaging  our  country  in  war  by 
Executive  fiat.  I  believe  the  President's 
action  sets  a  bad  precedent.  He  should 
have  come  to  the  Congress  first  and  ob- 
tained approval. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  President's 
action  continues  a  bad  precedent,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  step  to  cut  off 
the  logistic  support  of  the  guerrillas  and 
the  Communist  invaders  who  had  been 
operating  with  Impunity  for  nearly  5 
years  from  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

I  have  received  many  letters,  as  have 
my  colleagues,  urging  me  to  support 
amendments  which  would  use  the  spend- 
ing power  of  Congress  to  cut  off  funds 
for  prosecution  of  the  war.  Like  the 
writers  of  those  letters,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  war  in  Vietnam  terminated  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  sympathize  with  and 
share  their  frustration.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  not  support  any  move  to  arbitrar- 
ily cut  off  funding  for  the  war.  The  ef- 
fects of  abruptly  cutting  off  appropria- 
tions could  be  disastrous  and  gravely  im- 
peril the  safety  and  lives  of  our  men  at 
the  fighting  fronts.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  reckless  course  of  action.  You  can- 
not end  a  war  overnight  by  a  denial  of 
money.  With  our  men  still  facing  an 
enemy  in  many  different  areas  of  Indo- 
china, it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the 
Congress  to  tell  them  to  fight  no  more 
at  this  point. 

I  also  believe  that  efforts  to  set  a 
cutoff  date  at  some  fixed  time  in  the 
future  are  irresponsible.  It  is  unrealistic 
and  dangerous  to  impose  such  limitations 
on  the  flexibility  of  the  President.  So,  as 
strongly  as  I  believe  the  President  should 
have  brought  the  Congress  in  on  the 
"takeoff"  rather  than  having  us  receive 
a  report  on  the  "landing"  in  Cambodia, 
I  maintain  that  we  cannot  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  him  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  recommended. 

COmiSE  OF  WAR  REVER.SED 

I  have  always  opposed  fighting  a  "no- 
win"  war.  If  we  have  a  valid  reason  for 
being  there,  we  have  a  valid  reason  for 
taking  those  steps  necessary  to  win.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  win  or  we  do  not  have 
victory  as  o'ur  goal,  there  is  little  justi- 
fication for  placing  our  men  in  the  posi- 
tion of  fighting  a  "cannon  fodder"  war — 
we  should  get  out.  The  course  of  action 
in  the  middle — being  there  and  not  win- 
ning— has  'jeen  very  devastating. 

I  v.'ell  recall  when  former  President 
Johnson  stated  unequivocally  that  his 
administration  was  not  going  to  send 
American  boys  to  fight  an  Asian  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  That  promise  started 
L.B.J,  down  the  road  to  defeat.  More 
than  525.000  American  boys  have  been 
sent  to  South  Vietnam  and  more  than 
40.000  will  never  come  home. 

And  I  remember  also  that  while  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  would  periodically  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  were  turning  the  corner 
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toward  victory  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
soothing  predictions  never  materialized 
as  the  victory  became  more  and  more 
elusive. 

I  think  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  have  kept  faith  with  the 
American  people,  in  contrast  to  their 
predecessors.  While  we  had  a  continual 
escalation  before,  the  President  has  re- 
versed the  course  of  the  war,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  receiving  less 
rather  than  more  in  congressional  ap- 
propriations and  the  overall  direction  of 
our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  appears  to 
be  correct. 

There  is  a  definite  phasing  out  of  our 
activities,  consistent  with  our  goal  of 
gradually  turning  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese the  chief  burden  for  their  own 
war.  President  Nixon  is  going  about  as 
far  as  anyone  can  realistically  expect  In 
this  regard.  Many  of  the  problems  in 
Vietnam  and  now  Cambodia  do  not  re- 
duce to  simple  answers.  The  overriding 
factor  is  the  aggression  by  the  Commu- 
nists against  a  neighbor  and  free  na- 
tion, South  Vietnam.  Unquestionably, 
the  intransigence  of  the  Commimists 
prevents  a  peaceful  settlement  to  this 
conflict. 

Short  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
win,  I  believe  that  following  the  present 
policy  will  be  more  apt  to  lead  to  an 
ultimate  solution  than  a  withdrawal  pol- 
icy. Unilateral  and  immediate  with- 
drawal would  not  only  assure  the  com- 
munization  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  the 
slaughter  of  possibly  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese — unless  the  Vietnamese  are 
able  to  assiame  more,  if  not  all,  of  the 
combat. 

A  NEW  CONSTTTUTIONAI,  AMENDMENT 
IS  NEEDED 

The  central  issue  in  the  growing  de- 
bate over  the  extent  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  Is  whether 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  right  to  dispatch  U.S.  troops 
abroad  io  fight  a  war  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Without  question.  I  believe 
and  have  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
the  Congress  should  be  a  partner  In  the 
making  of  such  monumental  decisions. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  serve  as  a  strong  source  of 
examination  and  advice  on  the  basic  phi- 
losophy and  direction  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  We  now  have  a  concentration  in 
the  Executive  of  virtually  unchecked 
power  over  foreign  relations,  particularly 
over  the  disposition  and  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  periodic  incursions  by  the  EJxecu- 
tive  upon  congressional  prerogative  and 
the  uncritical  and  sometimes  imcon- 
scious  acquiescence  of  the  Congress  in 
these  inroads  has  resulted  in  a  constitu- 
tional imbalance  in  which  the  Executive 
has  acquired  supremacy  over  the  making 
as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  is  just  as  much  to  blsmie 
as  the  Executive  for  letting  itself  be  di- 
vested of  the  war  power,  a  power  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  vested 
not  in  the  Executive  but  rather  almost 
exclusively  in  the  legislative  branch. 

Congress    must    reclaim    its    historic 
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power  to  declare  war.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son I  proposed  in  March  of  1968  and 
have  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  require  cither  prior  or  subsequent 
congressional  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dential dispatch  of  U.S.  troops  abroad.  If 
our  country  were  directly  attacked,  for 
example,  the  President  would  make  an 
appropriate  and  immediate  response,  but 
subsequent  consideration  by  Congress  of 
his  action  would  be  mandatory. 

I  am  appending  the  remarks  I  made  on 
March  14.  1968,  discussing  the  need  for 
legislative  action  in  this  area  and  ex- 
plainin^r  my  proposal.  The  text  of  my 
resolution  is  also  included. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  our  coun- 
try faces — in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs — is  the  erosion  of  legislative  au- 
thority and  oversight  and  tlie  growth  of 
a  vast  pyramid  of  centralized  power  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  foreign  affairs  particularly  this  threat 
to  our  people  and  their  welfare  will  be- 
come more  acute  for  this  new  decade  is 
unlikely  to  see  any  great  reduction  in  the 
extent  of  American  involvement  in  in- 
ternational affairs  or  any  relaxation  of 
global  conflict. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  Congress  to 
stake  out  its  position  of  responsibility 
and  domain  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  no  executive  commitments  of 
American  forces  can  or  should  be  made 
without  consultation  of  the  body  vested 
with  the  constitutional  right  to  declare 
war. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow : 

.\     NFW    CONSTITtmONAL    AMEKDIfENT    IS 

NCEDEO 

Mr  AsHBRooK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
I  exas;g»rate  when  I  state  that  few  Issues 
concern  the  American  people  any  more  than 
this  whole  matter  of  brush -fire  wars,  escala- 
tion and  conimltment  of  troops  to  virtually 
every  struggle  throughout  the  world.  Korea, 
Berlin,  and  Suez.  Lebanon,  Vietnam,  and 
the  Domlncan  Republic.  Once  we  get  in.  how 
do  we  get  ouf  What  do  we  hope  to  achieve? 
What  are  our  policies?  Is  secret  diplomacy 
involved?  These  are  the  questions  we  hear 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  most  Members 
of  this  body  readily  admit  we  know  few  of 
the  answers. 

In  a  troubled  world  with  a  cold  war  which 
seems  to  turn  hot  with  growing  frequency. 
Presidential  decisions.  Pentagon  decisions, 
and  diplomatic  decisions  are  arrived  at,  and 
executed,  with  little  or  no  debate.  As  Con- 
gressman Chakles  Halleck  pointed  out  a 
few  years  ago.  we  are  usually  brought  In  for 
the  landing  but  rarely  far  the  takeoff.  This 
observation  always  stuck  with  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  It  was  never  truer  than  In  our 
current  Vietnam  Involvement. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  matter  of  troop 
commitment  for  actual  hostl'.ltles  should 
come  under  strict  constitutional  cover.  I 
have  proposed  House  Joint  Resolution  1162, 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  I»re«ldent  to 
dispatch  the  Armed  Ptorces  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1162  should  be  closely  noted.  I  have  used 
the  word  "dispatch"  becaure  there  Is  a 
basic  difference  between  sending  troops  and 
merely  committing  troops.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  under  many  constitutionally  proper 
treaties  we  have  made  commitments  that 
attacks  on  signatory  nations  will  be  deemed 
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as  attacks  upon  ourselves.  It  should  be 
clearly  noted  as  Intent  that  this  proposed 
amendment  would  refer  to  the  sending  of 
troops  under  any  circumstance  except  the 
mere  stationing  of  them  in  "non-combative 
duties"  as  provided  in  section  4.  I  have  used 
the  words  "outside  of  the  United  States" 
because  there  is  no  effort  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  matter  of  how,  when,  and 
where  the  President  should  use  troops  or 
National  Guard  units  throughout  the 
United  States  In  matters  Involving  domes- 
tic disorder. 

There  are  two  basic  situations  which  this 
amendment  covers.  First,  there  are  events 
such  as  ■military  aggression,  conflict,  com- 
bat, uprising,  or  incidents"  which  might 
or  might  not  be  serious  enough  to  "threaten 
the  national  security,"  There  are  also  sit- 
uations which  might  threaten  the  national 
security  that  are  not  the  result  of  any 
specific  event  but,  rather,  involve  a  vola- 
tile emergency  which  might  affect  our  se- 
curity. The  situation  In  Lebanon  in  July 
1958  would  be  of  this  type  and,  incidentally, 
would  be  fully  covered  by  this  amendment. 

Second,  there  are  situations  where  we 
may  have  been  directly  attacked  and  Im- 
mediate retaliatory  force  is  needed.  No  rea- 
sonable person  would  suggest  that  Congress 
should  be  assembled  and,  as  provided  in 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  de- 
clare war.  The  same  might  be  necessary  In 
direct  attacks  against  nations  with  whom 
we  have  treaties.  A  direct  attack  against  Can- 
ada, England,  or  Germany,  for  example, 
might  require  immediate  response. 

In  drafting  the  amendment,  I  feel  these 
situations  have  been  adequately  covered.  In 
the  first  situation,  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  event  or  situation  and  the  time 
at  which  It  might  be  deemed  to  threaten 
our  national  security.  If  there  Is  a  serious 
international  incident — say  the  assassina- 
tion of  an  Archduke  Ferdinand — and  a*,  the 
time  It  does  not  appear  as  a  great  threat  but, 
as  often  happens,  conditions  deteriorate  and 
it  becomes  a  threat,  this  amendment  clearly 
states  that — 

"Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Presi- 
dent deems  any  military  aggression,  conflict, 
combat,  uprising  incident  or  situation  to 
threaten  the  national  scc.irity,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  such  event  or  situation  to 
the  Congress  with  specific  recommendations 
for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or  other  specific 
measures  which  he  deems  necessary  and  de- 
sirable." 

Thus  in  section  3.  the  significant  factor 
is  not  the  event  itself,  but  when  the  Presi- 
dent deems  the  event  to  threaten  our  na- 
tional security.  At  that  point,  he  must  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  report  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  event  or  situation  and  outline 
specific  military  steps  which  will  be  taken. 
If  the  matter  can  be  solved  by  diplomatic 
channels,  this  will  obviously  be  done  and  no 
report  will  be  necessary  under  this  amend- 
ment. At  this  key  point  Is  where  the  brush- 
fire  wars  with  their  threat  of  future  escala- 
tion commences.  It  Is  here  the  Congress 
shoiUd  be  brought  In  on  the  "takeoff"  rather 
than  receiving  a  report  on  the  "landing."  If 
troops  are  to  be  committed  for  combat,  we 
should  know  at  that  point,  If  they  are  merely 
being  sent  to  stabilize  the  situation,  we 
should  know  that,  too.  It  will  be  argued  that 
this  might  restrict  the  President  in  his  chess 
games  of  military  dlplomsMiy.  Yes,  it  will:  and 
that  Is  precisely  what  we  want.  I  am  not 
spesJcing  of  President  Johnson  alone.  This 
concern  Ls  for  any  future  "Presidential  wars" 
and  escalations. 

The  Congress  shall  vote  on  these  recom- 
mendations within  10  days.  Obviously,  if  the 
situation  is  imminently  dangerous,  we  would 
probably  act  sooner.  If  Congress  does  not 
act,  and  the  President  acts  without  author!- 
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zatlon,  other  remedies  still  avail  themselves. 
If  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  the  President 
shall  summon  the  Congrress  within  48  hours 
after  he  deems  such  event  or  situation  to 
threaten  the  national  security. 

In  the  second  situation,  one  in  which  Im- 
mediate responsive  retaliatory  measures  are 
needed  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  United 
States  or  a  nation  with  which  we  have  treaty 
obligations,  a  different  procedure  is  involved. 
Section  3  clearly  states  that  this  amendment 
shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  neceseary  force 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  Immediately  repel  any  direct  attack.  How- 
ever, here  the  President  has  no  discretion, 
as  he  does  in  section  2  type  situations,  to 
deem  the  event  or  situation  constitutes  a 
threat  to  ovir  national  security.  Any  action 
under  section  3  situations  automatically 
makes  it  a  threat  when  such  retaliatory  force 
Is  used,  and  the  President  must  report  as 
provided  In  section  2.  The  Congress  then 
evaluates  and  votes  in  the  same  manner. 

No  amount  of  drafting  can  cover  every 
situation.  However,  this  amendment  makes 
good  sense,  aud  certaliUy  wUl  act  as  a  re- 
straint on  becoming  involved  in  Vietnam 
type  wars  and  the  problems  intrinsic  in  those 
operations.  When  we  do  not  have  a  declared 
state  of  wtu-,  the  problems  seem  to  escalate, 
too.  With  a  Korean  war  and  Vietnam  war 
behind  us  we  certainly  should  have  learned 
something.  Neither  were  declared  wars,  yet 
30,000  men  lost  their  lives  In  Korea  and  we 
have  passed  the  20,000  mark  In  Vietnam.  I 
feel  that  the  American  people,  Indeed,  the 
Congress,  would  look  upon  such  an  amend- 
ment with  a  feeling  of  security.  Agreed,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  collectively 
make  tragic  mistakes.  Delineating  actions 
which  can  be  taken  in  cold  war  type  situa- 
tions can  at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  whole  challenge  of  covering  the  es- 
calation of  minor  wars  was  groped  with  for 
many  hours  in  preparing  this  amendment 
It  is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  cover.  What 
Is  escalation?  Sending  100  more  troops  or 
100,000?  Section  2  calls  for  a  report  on  the 
event  or  situation  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or  other 
specific  measures.  This  Is  about  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  I  believe.  If  the  Congress  is 
foolish  enough  to  pass  another  broad  Tonkin 
type  resolution,  I  suppose  there  Is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  It.  Going  back 
to  what  I  Just  said,  however.  If  we  have  not 
learned  anything  from  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars,  then  there  is  very  little  hojje. 

At  the  time  when  the  report  is  received 
with  specific  recommendations,  it  would  be 
hoped  that  the  Congress  would  nail  things 
down  exactly  at  that  point.  This  can  be  done 
If  there  Is  the  will  to  do  it.  Then  If  the  situa- 
tion alters,  the  President  might  be  required 
to  report  again  and  the  Congress  would  again 
vote.  It  would  be  hoped  that  In  the  matter 
of  troop  commitment  or  dispatch,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  be  smart  enough  to 
not  give  carte  blanche  as  It  now  seems  we 
have  done  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  side  effect,  too.  The 
minute  this  resolution  passes  the  Congress — 
long  before  It  is  even  ratified  by  the  States — 
there  would  be  a  "sense  of  Congress"  built 
In.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  quite  prop- 
erly read  Into  congressional  action  on  this 
amendment  a  new  policy  line  which  most  of 
us  believe  is  badly  needed.  In  fact,  that 
might  be  as  valuable  as  the  ultimate  peussage 
of  the  amendment  itself.  It  would  operate  as 
a  restraint  on  future  actions  before  adopted, 
and  this  would  make  many  Americans  sleep 
a  little  better  at  night.  More  than  that,  It 
offers  a  responsible,  affirmative  answer  to 
what  is  sure  to  be  a  recurring  dilemma. 
Rather  than  Just  criticize,  let  us  resolve  to 
act. 
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H.J.    Res.    1162 
A   resolution   proi>osing   an   amendment   to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
dispatch  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  United  States 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled    (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of   the    United 
States,   which  shall   be   valid  to  all   intents 
and   purposes   as   part   of   the   Constitution 
only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 

"ABTICLE — 

"Section  1.  The  President  shall  not  dis- 
patch the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  response  to  any  military  aggression,  con- 
filct,  combat,  uprising,  incident,  or  situation 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Congress, 
except  as  herein  provided. 

"Sec.  2.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  President  deems  any  military  aggression, 
conflict,  combat,  uprising.  Incident,  or  situ- 
ation to  threaten  the  national  security,  the 
President  shall  report^on  such  event  or  situ- 
ation to  the  Congress  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or 
other  specific  measures  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  Thereupon,  the  Con- 
gress shall  vote  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  within  ten  days. 

"If  not  in  session,  the  President  shall  con- 
vene the  Congress  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  he  deems  such  event  or  situation  to 
threaten  the  national  security. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  preclude  the  use  of  necessary 
force  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  immediately  repel  any  direct  at- 
tack made  upon  them  or  against  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  or  possessions,  or 
against  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  treaty  commitments.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  threaten  the  national  security 
whenever  such  retaliatory  force  is  used,  and 
the  President  shall  report  to  Congress  aa  pro- 
vided in  Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  vote 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
within  ten  days. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  preclude  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  throughout  the  world  In 
noncombatlve  duties.  It  shall  be  operative 
only  in  those  situations  where  troops  so 
stationed  become  involved  in  actual  military 
hostilities  or  in  those  situations  where 
troops  are  dispatched  for  the  specific  purptose 
of  responsive  or  offensive  military  actions." 


CITY    COUNCIL    OF    PHILADELPHIA 
ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  258 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona, 
president  of  the  City  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  brought  to  my  attention 
Resolution  No.  258,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  council  on  May  7.  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  following  resolution  and  feel  It  Is 
of  vital  importance  to  call  this  Impor- 
tant document  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLtrriON  No.  268 
Memorializing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  Immediate  and  safe 
withdrawal    of   all    American   forces   from 
Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  America's  growing  involvement 
In  the  Southeast  Asian  War  Is  draining  us  of 
the  resources  needed  to  combat  social  Ills  at 
home,  is  alienating  massive  segments  of  our 
population.  Is  breeding  disrespect  for  the 
processes  of  law  and  government,  and  Is  im- 
pairing our  international  prestige;  and 

Whereas,  The  escalation  of  the  War  Into 
Cambodia  is  reinforcing  this  situation;  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise the  awesome  power  and  prestige  of  his 
elected  office  to  authorize  the  immediate  and 
safe  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Vice-President,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Congressmen  from  Philadelphia,  as  evi- 
denced of  the  strong  sentiments  of  this  legis- 
lative body. 

Certification:  This  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  PhUadelphla  on 
the  seventh  day  of  May,  1970. 

Patjx  D'Obtona, 
President  of  City  Council. 

Attest : 

Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Sponsored  by  Councilman  Isadore  H.  Bellis 
(on  behalf  of  the  majority  members) , 


STARVATION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
starving  people  all  over  the  world  and  as 
we  too  well  know,  that  world  includes 
sections  of  our  own  bountiful  United 
States  of  America.  Grovemmeut  at  all 
levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — has 
set  up  agencies  to  help  alleviate  this  crit- 
ical situation.  Millions  of  doll«u*s  have 
been  spent  and  much  good  has  resulted. 

Yet,  as  in  almost  all  programs  of  as- 
sistance from  a  governmental  body,  the 
best  results  are  not  achieved  unless  self- 
less, dedicated,  sincere  individuals,  them- 
selves well  aware  of  the  problem  through 
either  direct  exposure  or  direct  Involve- 
ment with  the  needy,  devote  their  own 
time  and  energies  to  alleviating  an  un- 
healthy situation. 

Jim  Brown  Is  such  an  Individual. 

My  colleagues  who  have  followed  foot- 
ball over  the  past  few  decades  know  Jim 
Brown  as  the  greatest  ground-gaining 
running  back  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League. 

Since  leaving  the  gridiron  to  carve  a 
very  successful  niche  in  the  world  of 
motion  pictures  and  television,  Brown 
has  never  been  unaware  that  many  peo- 
ple in  his  country  are  not  blessed  with 
the  same  Ood-given  physical  and  men- 
tal attributes  to  financial  and  sodal  gain. 
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A  few  years  ago,  Jim  Brown  organized 
the  Black  Economic  Union,  a  self-help 
program  which  was  designed  to  aid  those 
who  wished  to  help  themselves.  It  was 
founded  by  Brown  to  provide  a  central 
organization  for  the  direction  of  capital 
sind  specialized  assistance  into  black 
business  enterprises. 

But  Jim  Brown,  above  all  else.  Is  a 
realist,  and  as  such,  he  knows  one  cannot 
think  of  improving  one's  position  when 
he  is  starving. 

Starvation  is  not  a  subject  for  negotia- 
tion— it  requires  immediate  attention. 

Brown  and  the  BEIU  heard  of  a  desti- 
tute community  of  fellow  blacks  in  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  putting  action  to 
words  organized,  within  the  BEU,  a  pro- 
gram called  food  first.  It  was  not  a  ver>' 
fancy  program  or  a  fancy  goal — get  food 
to  starving  people  and  get  it  there  fast. 

Accompanied  by  such  renown  football 
stars  as  Leroy  Kelly  and  Paul  Warfleld 
of  the  Cleveland  Browns;  Mike  Garrett 
and  Curtis  McClinton  of  the  world  cham- 
pion KansEis  City  Chiefs;  Mike  Taylor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Saints;  Ray  May  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  Willie  Richard- 
son of  the  Baltimore  Colts,  Brown  went 
to  Holly  Springs  armed  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  hope. 

Mr.  Brown  reported: 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  feed  the  people. 
We  put  meat  on  their  tables  and  supplied 
milk  for  their  kids.  But  I  think  the  idea  of  a 
small,  starving,  destitute  community  know- 
ing that  healthy,  prosperous,  concerned 
members  of  their  own  race  would  take  the 
time  not  only  to  supply  the  staples  of  exist- 
ence but  actually  delivered  the  goods  in 
person,  meant  more  to  them  than  the  actual 
food  itself. 

Since  that  initial  visit,  truckloads  of 
food,  clothing,  books,  and  medical  equip- 
ment have  rolled  into  Holly  Springs  on 
a  basis  of  need. 

Just  recently  Brown  returned  to  Holly 
Springs  to  find  that  "his  people,"  with 
enough  of  the  basics  to  stave  off  starva- 
tion, now  looked  for  an  opportunity  to 
work  themselves  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

Brown,  a  man  of  action,  acted.  His 
BEU  set  up  a  food-drink  distributorship 
that  the  people  eventually  operate  them- 
selves imder  aegis  of  the  BEU.  The  proj- 
ect is  giving  more  jobs  and  better  jobs 
to  the  people  of  the  community. 

Jim  Brown  is  a  man  of  many  accc«n- 
plishments.  As  a  football  star  his  feats 
are  legendary.  In  the  few  short  years 
since  he  began  an  acting  career,  he  has 
starred  in  11  motion  pictures  including 
"Rio  Conchos,"  "The  Dirty  Dozen," 
"Dark  of  the  Sim,"  "Riot,"  "100  Rifles," 
"Kenner,"  "Ice  Station  Zebra."  "Tick — 
Tick— Tick,"  "The  Split,"  'El  Condor," 
and  "The  Grasshopper." 

Through  aU  his  busy  schedule,  he  still 
finds  time  to  help  those  who  need  help. 
He  presently  is  taking  time  off  between 
fliming  and  the  food  first  program  by 
speaking  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtiy  for 
the  Black  Economic  Union.  As  he  does 
for  the  food  first  program,  he  pays  all 
his  own  traveling  exi>enses  and  any  other 
expenses  he  might  incur  in  helping 
others. 
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It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  this  great  American  man  who 
has  done  so  much  to  help  others  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  the  rest  of  his  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MILFORD  GARDEN 
CLUB,  MILFORD,  PA. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP    PENNSTLV.\N1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970  1 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day of  this  week,  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Tom  Quick  Inn.  Milford,  Pa.,  the  Milford 
Garden  Club  will  receive  an  award  of 
$7.50  for  placing  second  in  the  better  com- 
munity contest  sponsored  by  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tliis  is 
the  11th  consecutive  prize  received  by  the 
ciiib,  and  the  money  will  be  invested  in 
carrying  on  and  exjianding  the  commu- 
nity service  program. 

The  award  ceremony  will  be  a  quiet 
one.  It  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
local  press,  but  certainly  not  the  atten- 
tion of  the  national  news  media.  Yet,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  significance 
winch  all  of  us  should  note  in  the  work  of 
this  small  community  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  are  some  people  who  are  not  only 
determined  to  preserve  a  beautiful  com- 
munity. They  are  determined,  through 
intelligent  planning,  to  lay  down  long- 
range  guidelines  to  protect  the  nattiral 
resources  and  beauty  of  this  extraordi- 
nary scenic  area  for  many  generations  to 
come.  And  what  seems  to  m.e  to  be  most 
significant  about  their  effort  is  the  fact 
that  this  whole  program  has  been  carried 
on.  not  through  seeking  the  help  of  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  but  through 
the  work  of  the  people  of  that  community 
themselves,  using  the  brain  power  and 
good  will  that  can  be  found  in  any  com- 
munity in  America. 

In  a  letter  to  me  commenting  on  the 
award,  Mrs.  Marcel  Van  Lierde,  chairman 
of  community  development,  summed  up 
some  of  the  strength  of  the  program: 

Our  emphasis,  as  recorded  In  our  "Record 
of  Achievement"  was  on  "Beautlflcatlon" — 
this  Is  a  resort  area — and  "Community  Plan- 
ning." The  Community  Planning  Program 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Penn  State  Ex- 
tension Service  of  Pike  County,  an  existing 
agency. 

Being  In  the  Toclu  Island  and  National 
Recreauon  Areas,  planning'  Is  very  Impor- 
tant if  we  are  to  preserve  the  natural  re- 
sources and  beauty  of  this  area.  Bxtenslon's 
flexibility  In  programing  h&e  enabled  It 
to  meet  this  pressing  need,  and  has  accom- 
plished this  thru  an  educational  "grass 
roots"  program.  That  It  has  been  accepted 
by  the  people  of  the  county  Is  a  tribute,  be- 
cause they  are  ail  rugged  Individualists. 

In  an  era  when  government  Is  looking 
to  cut  back,  and  when  people  and  local 
governmentB  have  been  used  to  looking  for 
handouts,  I  believe  our  approach  to  com- 
munity planning  is  unique.  The  fact  that 
this  has  been  recognized  thruout  the  state 
win  give  added  importance  to  this  pro- 
gram     .  . 

The  Environmental  Day  Program  used  the 
facilities  of  the  Plnchot  Institute  for  Con- 
servation and  five  Penn  State  Specialists — 
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the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Students, 
in  turn,  then  lectured  the  entire  student 
body  on  Earth  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  entire  Con- 
gress will  join  me  in  saluting  Mrs.  Van 
Lierde  and  all  of  the  other  splendid  peo- 
ple in  the  Milford  area  who  worked  to 
achieve  this  award.  There  is,  indeed, 
rugged  individualism  among  the  people 
of  Pike  County,  and  this  is  certainly 
rugged  individualism   at  its  best. 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA  SITUATION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

op  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Southeast  Asian  situation 
is  the  foremost  problem  facing  this 
coimtry  today.  To  further  contribute  to 
the  discussion  and  debate  on  this  matter, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  a  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  F. 
King,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  King's  relevant  arguments  and 
cogent  remarks  are  well  worth  a  close 
pertisal  by  all  interested  in  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  this  vital  national 
issue.  The  remarks  follow: 

Adoress  by  Edward  F.  King 

In  view  of  the  recent  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  on  the  ccUegc  campuses  ofj^merlca, 
any  speaker  who  came  here  and  spoke  on  any 
other  subject  would  deserve  to  lose  your  at- 
tention immediately. 

AJl  of  our  other  problems — Inflation,  crime, 
air  and  water  pollution — all  of  these  pale  into 
Insignificance  when  measured  against  the 
stakes  in  Viet  Nam.  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
Thailand. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the 
legacies  Inherited  by  President  Nixon,  South- 
east Asia  was  by  far  the  cruelest. 

When  the  President  took  office,  he  was  con- 
fronted Immediately  by  an  ugly  and  un- 
precedented polarization  of  the  American 
people. 

xiiere  were  those  who  said  we  should  use 
all  of  otir  mllltarj-  power,  including  nuclear 
weapons,  to  end  the  war  with  total  victory. 
Wisely,  the  President  rejected  this  Insane 
suggestion.  In  addition  to  the  mass  murder 
which  we  would  be  committing,  there  would 
have  been  the  awesome  risk  of  provoking  the 
Soviet  Union  into  nuclear  retaliation  and 
armageddon  would  be  upon  us. 

There  were  those  who  said,  and  still  say 
"Get  out".  "Withdraw  completely,  uncondi- 
tionally, unilaterally,  and  now." 

This  non-approach  has  had  appeal  to  many 
Americans  and  understandably  so.  We  are 
tired  of  war.  tired  of  casualties;  we  are 
frustrated  and  impatient.  But  the  President 
rejected  appeasement  and  surrender  for  a 
number  of  reasons : 

First  of  all,  he  knew  that  If  we  withdrew 
all  our  troops  precipitously,  the  Communists 
would  take  over  all  of  South  Viet  Nam 
within  a  short  time.  And  Judging  from  the 
past  history  of  Communist  takeovers  in  Cuba. 
Tibet,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Judging  from  the  actions  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  North  Viet  Namese.  and  the  North 
Koreans  In  more  recent  years,  we  csm  safely 
predict  what  would  happen. 

There  would  be  a  massacre  and  a  blood 
purge  which  would  hang  over  the  American 
conscience  forever.  The  Catholics,  the  mili- 
tary, the  civil  servants,  the  teachers,  the 
lawyers — anyone  who  might  conceivably  have 


been  Involved  with  the  Americans  or  the 
present  Saigon  government  would  be  lined 
up  and  shot.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this. 
At  the  time  of  the  Communist  takeover  of 
North  Viet  Nam  after  Dien  Blen  Phu,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  friends  executed  50,000  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  condemned  another 
100,000  to  forced  labor.  Those  figures  come 
from  a  book  by  the  late  Bernard  Pall  who  was 
a  Ho  sympathizer — and  he  got  the  figures 
from  Ho  himself. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
mended  their  ways.  Terrorlzatlon  of  civilian 
populations  Is  still  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure. The  experience  of  Hue,  the  former 
Imperial  capital,  Is  proof  of  this.  During  the 
TET  offensive  of  1968,  Hue  was  occupied  by 
Invaders  from  the  north  for  about  a  month. 
During  that  period,  some  3, SCO  persons  were 
murdered  and  1,000  were  abducted.  Almost 
1,200  bodies  were  found  In  mass  graves  in  and 
around  the  city.  Some  had  been  burled  alive; 
others  had  been  shot  In  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  pregnant  women  were  Impaled  with 
bayonets  through  their  stomachs. 

I  often  wonder  If  the  so  called  doves  in 
this  country  are  really  serious  about  turning 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Red  Lords  from  the 
North.  Have  we  beconte  a  nation  of  Pontius 
Pilates?  Are  we  to  Just  wash  our  hands  gs  he 
did,  look  the  other  way.  and  permit  the 
horror  to  go  on?  If  we  do  that,  the  blood  Is  on 
our  hands.  History  will  record  for  all  time 
that  America  looked  the  other  way. 

Six  million  European  Jews  died  In  con- 
centration camps,  and  World  War  II  was  un- 
leashed because  we  failed  to  stand  up  early 
to  the  horror  of  Nazilsm.  Must  It  happen 
again  before  we  open  our  eyes?  Heaven  help 
us  to  learn  our  lesson. 

I  sometimes  think  that  our  entire  nation  is 
becoming  afflicted  with  what  I  call  the 
Kitty  Qenovese  Syndrome.  Do  you  remember 
Kitty  Qenovese?  She  was  the' girl  who  was 
stabbed  87  times  in  a  New  York  apartment 
house  parking  lot  while  over  a  hundred  peo- 
ple watched  and  did  nothing. 

Miss  Genovese  fought  with  her  attacker 
and  screamed  loudly  for  help  for  nearly  45 
minutes.  Three  times  her  assailant,  fright- 
ened by  her  screams,  ran  away.  Three  times 
he  came  back  to  finish  his  deed.  Peering  from 
windows,  the  apartment  dwellers  watched  the 
horror  with  detachment.  No  one  even 
bothered  to  call  the  police. 

And  that  was  not  an  Isolated  Incident. 
Not  long  ago.  right  here  In  Brockton,  a 
young  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  In  the 
doorway  of  a  store.  Hundreds  of  people  passed 
her  by  and  did  nothing. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  Chrlstlan-Judeo 
ethic?  We  are  out  brothers  keepers. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  this  mania  for 
"not  getting  Involved."  We  are  Involved! 
This  is  our  world ! 

Intervention  Is  not  wrong  when  the  forces 
of  evil  are  prevailing. 

The  Pre.sldent  believed  on  taking  office 
(and  recent  events  have  proved  him  right) 
that  if  South  Viet  Nam  fell,  then  all  of 
Southeast   Asia   would   be   the   Red   goal. 

Rejecting  the  two  extreme  solutions,  the 
President  chose  a  middle  course. 

He  reversed  the  previous  administrations 
policy  of  mindless  escalation.  The  first  troop 
withdrawals  In  five  years  became  reality.  He 
traveled  to  Southeast  Asia  In  his  search  for 
peace.  But  peace  has  not  come. 

We  have  every  right  to  ask — what  Is  wrong? 
Why  does  this  seemingly  endless  war  drag 
on  and  on? 

Travel  back  in  time  with  me  for  a  very 
brief  history  lesson  and  let  us  see  If  we  can 
find  the  answers. 

Let  us  go  back  to  December  of  1967  and 
through  January,  February,  and  March  of 
1968.  Senator  McCarthy  was  running  for 
President  and  the  cry  of  the  doves  In  thla 
country  was   "stop   the   bombing!" 
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"Just  stop  the  bombing  and  meaningful 
peace  talks  will  begin." 

On  March  31st,  President  Johnson  stopped 
all  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  except  for 
the  area  Just  north  of  the  DMZ. 

The  answer  from  Hanoi  was  infiltration,  in- 
vasion, and  rocket  attacks  on  the  cities  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

So  the  doves  in  this  country  said  "We  have 
to  stop  all  bombing — we  must  have  an  un- 
conditional cessation  to  all  bombing.  Then 
we'll  have  peace  talks  that  are  meaningful." 

In  early  November,  Just  before  the  elec- 
tion. President  Johnson  ordered  a  total  halt 
to  all  bombing  raids  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  answer  from  Hanoi  was  infiltration,  in- 
vasion and  rocket  attacks  on  the  cities  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

So  then  the  doves  in  this  country  said. 
"Well,  we  really  haven't  done  anything  be- 
cause we  shouldn't  have  been  bombing  In 
the  first  place.  What  we  need  now  Is  a  token 
troop  withdrawal.  That  will  prove  our  peace- 
ful Intentions." 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  new  Preeldent 
announced  a  troop  withdrawal  of  25,000  men. 
The  response  from  Hanoi  was  infiltration, 
invasion,  violence,  and  rocket  attacks  on  the 
cities  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

Undaunted,  the  doves  said  "that  was  Just 
a  token  withdrawal.  Besides,  most  of  those 
men  were  coolts  and  medics,  and  support 
troops.  What  we  need  is  to  withdraw  some 
comliat  troc^s.  Then  we'll  have  peace." 

In  late  summer  of  1969,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  60.000  combat 
troops. 

The  response  from  Hanoi  wa.s  infiltration. 
Invasion,  and  rocket  attacks  on  the  cities 
of  South  Viet  Nam. 

And  the  doves  in  this  country  said  "s\ire 
we've  withdrawn  troops.  But  our  remaining 
men  are  stiU  attacking  villages  and  tracking 
down  the  enemy.  If  we  would  stop  Instigating 
violence,  we'd  have  peace." 

Late  in  i969  the  President  ordered  our 
forces  in  Viet  Nam  to  cease  all  search  and 
destroy  missions.  He  further  ordered  them  to 
fire  only  when  fired  upon — to  adopt  a  posture 
of  retaliation  only. 

The  response  from  Hanoi  was  infiltration, 
invasion,  rocket  attacks  on  the  cities  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  And  the  establishment  of  large 
bases  in  Cambodia,  from  which  they  could 
launch  attacks  and  kill  Americans. 

The  doves  in  this  country  said  that  these 
sanctuaries  were  being  set  up  because  of  the 
massive  American  presence.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  announce  a  major  troop  withdrawal 
and  we  would  have  peace. 

Three  weeks  ago  President  Nixon  went  on 
television  and  said  that  150,000  American 
troops  would  be  brought  home  by  next  April. 
The  response  from  Hanoi  was  an  overt  and 
naked  invasion  by  105.000  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  cannot  resist  asking  my  dove  friends — 
you  got  us  this  far!  What  do  we  do  now? 
Send  care  packages  to  North  Viet  Nam?  How 
much  more  grovelling  should  we  do? 

I  say  enough!  We  have  made  every  feasible 
step  toward  peace.  We  have  dc-escalated  the 
war.  Our  men  In  Paris  have  presented  work- 
able peace  plans.  And  we  have  been  rejected 
at  every  turn. 

The  President  has  wisely  set  out  to  elimi- 
nate the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  from  which 
ruthless  and  deadly  attacks  have  been 
launched  to  kill  Americans.  He  had  no  choice. 

Still — we  have  protestors  in  this  country. 
People  who  are  understandably  tired  of  war. 
And  we  should  protest  this  war. 

We  should  protest  to  Hanoi,  whose  gov- 
ernment has  rejected  every  peace  move  at 
the  conference  table.  We  should  protest  the 
Viet  Cong's  slaughter  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  whose  only  sin  was  their  ability 
to  teach  and  heal.  We  should  protest  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  We 
should  protest  the  invasions  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  by  over  100,000  Red  troops. 
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Yes,  there  is  plenty  to  protest.  But  we  must 
aim  at  the  right  targets. 

And  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  must  say — 
I  am  growing  increasingly  weary  of  profes- 
sors who  tell  the  President  of  the  United 
States  .how  to  make  peace  in  the  world  when 
they  cannot  even  keep  the  peace  on  their 
own  campuses. 

And  I  am  Just  plain  sick  and  tired  of  stu- 
dents who  make  the  peace  symbol  with  one 
band  and  carry  a  brick  with  the  other. 

We  must  not  allow  criminals  and  rabble 
to  destroy  our  system  of  higher  education 
under  the  guise  of  a  desire  for  peace. 

Administrators  should  stand  firm.  Classes 
and  exams  should  be  held  as  scheduled.  Fac- 
ulty members  who  don't  show  up  should  have 
their  pays  docked.  Students  who  are  absent 
without  reason  should  be  flunked.  Period! 

Violence  cannot  be  tolerated! 

I  believe  that  It  is  small  consolation  to  a 
business  man  who  has  had  his  store  biorned 
to  the  ground  to  watch  a  farcical  trial  and 
a  series  of  appeals  lasting  several  years,  to 
watch  the  defendants,  out  on  bail,  getting 
rich  speaking  and  inciting  more  riots,  and 
then  finally,  a  slap  on  the  wrist  or  an  out- 
and-out  acquittal. 

The  time  to  stop  violence  Is  before  It  starts. 
If  someone  cocks  their  arm  to  throw  a  brick, 
they  should  have  that  arm  broken  if  neces- 
sary. We  have  a  right  to  expect  the  police  to 
protect  us  from  violence,  not  to  make  ar- 
rests after  violence  has  occurred. 

Students  and  their  parents  should  sue  any 
school  that  Is  not  open  to  give  them  their 
full  rights  to  an  education.  If  It  is  a  public 
school,  the  parents  and  other  taxpayers 
should  demand  a  rebate,  If  it  Is  a  private 
school,  tuition  adjustments  should  be  made. 

We  must  stop  coddling  those  who  would 
destroy  America.  It  would  be  Ironic  Indeed 
if  the  haters  and  hoodlums  were  to  triumph 
under  the  pretext  of  peace. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  problems. 
Let  no  one  doubt  the  crisis  of  the  day. 

But  I  have  faith  in  Americans.  The  vast 
majority  of  fair-minded  patriots,  democrats 
and  republicans,  liberals  and  conservatives, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor — will  do  what 
good  Americans  have  always  done  In  time  of 
trial. 

We  will  unite  behind  our  leaders.  We  will 
pray  that  their  efforts  will  succeed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MAN'S  HOPE  FOR  PEACE— A  WEAPON 
OF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LODISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bolshe- 
viks have  clearly  proven  that  man's 
eternal  quest  for  peace  can  be  exploited 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  Witness  the  present 
so-called  antiwar  demonstrations  and 
violence  provoked  in  the  name  of  peace. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  J.  Watts,  USAR,  ret., 
has  prepared  a  most  explanatory  paper 
on  fourth  dimensional  warfare,  a  non- 
conventional  military  operation  having 
as  its  objective  "destroy  the  will  to  fight 
and  your  enemy  will  cooperate  in  his  own 
destruction." 

The  Commimist  enemy's  most  destruc- 
tive fourth  dimensional  weapon,  "peace," 
has  infiltrated  our  society  and  the  self- 
destructive  operational  forces  are  en- 
gaged in  battle  all  arotmd  us.  Never  be- 
fore has  any  nation  accepted  the  enemy's 
military  propsiganda  as  a  program  of  na- 
tional protest.  But,  we  cannot  blame  the 
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people  because  our  historic  lines  of  public 
communication  are  silent — perhaps  vic- 
tims of  fourth  dimensional  welfare. 

I  Include  General  Watts'  paper,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
the  Herald  of  Freedom  story  on  "The 
Well  Organized  Minority,"  and  a  report 
by  Gary  Allen  from  American  Opinion: 

[From  Task  Force,  April  1970] 

FoTTRTH  Dimensional  Wartabe — W«  Are  At 

War 

(By  Clyde  J.  Watts) 

For  more  than  two  decades,  America  has 
been  enmeshed  In  the  fourth  dimensional 
warfare  phase  of  what  could  develop  Into 
world  war  III  unless  our  people  are  able  to 
develop  a  comprehension  of  the  Objectives, 
Strategies  and  Tactics  of  this  sophisticated 
and  shadowy  Space  Age  conflict. 

In  the  Conventional  Elements  .  .  .  Land  .  .  . 
Sea  and  .  .  .  Air  .  .  .  the  productive  genius 
and  the  selfless  devotion  of  Americans  to  the 
Cause  of  Freedom  have  always  brought  Vic- 
tory. Motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  Estab- 
lish Justice  and  Secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty for  the  whole  world,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  willingly  made  the  supreme  sacrlflce 
in  two  World  Wars,  In  Korea  and  now.  In 
Viet  Nam. 

In  Conventional  Warfare  the  Objective  has 
been  simple  and  identifiable  .  .  .  Destroy  the 
totalitarian  enemy  and  his  Will  to  Fight. 

In  fourth  dimensional  warfare,  however, 
the  Objective  Is  more  subtle  .  .  .  Destroy  the 
Win  to  Fight;  and  yotir  enemy  will  cooperate 
In  his  own  destruction. 

The  initiative  in  selecting  the  most  desir- 
able type  of  Warfare  obviously  lies  with  the 
aggressor. 

If  the  aggressor  is  strong,  Conventional 
Warfare  will  suffice  to  accomplish  his  Ob- 
jectives. If  the  aggressor  is  weak,  however, 
fourth  dimensional  warfare  is  a  necessity, 
with  the  early  phases  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  enemy,  his  capabilities,  reactions  and 
motivations. 

The  next  phase  will  involve  primarily  an 
ideological  conflict  .  .  .  Political  .  .  .  Social 
.  .  .  Psychological  .  .  .  Economic  .  .  .  and.  In 
limited  areas  .  .  .  Military. 

As  the  original  disparity  In  Military  Power 
proceeds  to  eqtiallze  Itself,  with  the  stronger 
extending  increasing  assistance  to  appease 
and  expand  the  Military  Power  of  the  weaker, 
the  aggressor  can  pursue  an  Intermediate  Ob- 
jective to  expand  his  Military  Power,  flrst,  to 
Equality  and  then,  to  Supremacy  .  .  .  using 
his  most  effective  strategy  .  .  .  Man's  Hope  for 
Peace  as  a  Weapon  of  War ! 

Throughout  this  phase  of  the  conflict,  it  la 
vital  that  the  weaker  aggressor  avoid  con- 
frontation with  Principles  of  Conventional 
WarfEire,  as  developed  by  the  Great  Prussian 
Military  Scholar,  Clausewltz: 

Mass  .  .  .  Confront  the  enemy  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  at  a  decisive  place,  at  a 
critical  time. 

Economy  of  Force  .  .  .  Conserve  resources 
until  mass  can  be  accomplished. 

Mobility  .  .  .  Move,  shoot  and  communi- 
cate, to  place  the  right  force  In  the  right 
location  at  the  right  time. 

Simplicity  ...  In  formulating  a  Power  of 
Operation  be  sure  that  what  can  be  misun- 
derstood will  be  misunderstood. 

Security  .  .  .  Deny  to  your  enemy  knowl- 
edge of  your  capability,  disposition  of  force* 
and  intentions. 

Surprise  . . .  Develop  mass  at  time  and  place 
where  least  exi)ect€d. 

Command  .  .  .  Final  responsibility  must 
ultimately  rest  on  one  Commander. 

Objective  .  .  .  Identiflable.  On  ground,  on 
map.  in  minds  of  Troops.  Decisive.  Will  de- 
stroy the  enemy  and  his  WUl  to  Fight.  At- 
tainable. Within  available  time  and  re- 
sources. Facilitate  future  operations. 

Offensive  ...  By  proper  employment  ol 
above  Principles,  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 
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So  successful  has  be«n  the  Communist  em- 
ployment of  the  Strategy  of  fourth  dimen- 
sional warfare  In  the  protracted,  so-called 
"Cold  War"  conflict,  from  Korea  through 
the  present  phase  of  Viet  Nairn,  that  the 
United  States  has  not  only  Ignored  the  basic 
principles  of  war,  but  we  have  even  denied 
to  ourselves  the  stark  reality  of  the  Wars 
existence.  We  have  refused  to  recognize  that 
we  have  an  enemy. 

In  short.  America  has  rejected  General  von 
Clausewltz  and  his  Principles  of  Warfare  for 
Dale  Carnegie  .  .  .  flitting  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  globe,  seeking  "to  make  friends 
and  Influence  people,"  in  flagrant  violation 
of  Economy  of  Force. 

We  have  an  enemy  whose  Objective  is: 

TO    BITLS    THE    WORLD 

Our  Objective  Is  to  live  with  him  In  Peace- 
ful Co-existence,  which  has  been  recognized 
as  a  Strategy  to  carry  forth  the  Communist 
Revolution  to  final  overthrow  of  the  Free 
World ! 

Never  before  has  one  nation  accepted  the 
enemy's  propaganda  slog^an  as  Its  National 
Objective. 

With  the  final  ph.\se  of  the  protracted  con- 
flict emerging  through  Increasingly  violent 
"Wars  of  Liberation",  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  United  States  is  caught  between 
the  two  prongs  of  a  giant  Offensive,  with  a 
shooting  War  in  Southeast  Asia  (the  most 
adverse  area  on  the  globe  for  commitment 
of  our  Strategic  Reserve)  and  subversion  im- 
plemented by  the  Soviet  Enemy  under  a 
smokescreen  of  "Peaceful  Co- Existence". 

Whether  the  two  prongs  of  the  Offensive 
are  under  a  camouflaged  bilateral  agreement 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  is  unknown; 
but  the  accomplishments  of  fourth  dimen- 
sional warfare  strategy  must  exceed  the  wild- 
est hopes  of  the  original  planners. 

Two  backward  and  inept  Powers  have  ex- 
panded their  Evil  Dominion  to  the  point 
where  final  world  domination  could  be  within 
their  capability,  an  accomplishment  that 
would  have  been  unattainable  .  .  .  without 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  especially  In  making  pos- 
sible the  Communist  take-over  of  China, 
which  has  directly  restilted  In  the  Wars  in 
Korea  and  Viet  Nam 

Before  the  conflict  escalates  Into  Its  final 
and  violent  phase  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  develop  an  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  the  Objectives. 
Strategies  and  tactics  of  fourth  dimensional 
warfare. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  31,  1970] 
TteTTNO    "The    Ststem" — Antt-War    Lobbt 

Hits    High    Geas 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 

Soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  U.S. 
drive  Into  Cambodia,  Washington  was  swarm- 
ing with  students  and  adults  lobbying  In 
support  of  legislation  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  Indochina  war. 

This  largely  spontaneous  display  was  grati- 
fying, anti-war  leaders  said  at  the  time,  but 
completely  disorganized. 

Bfany  of  the  arrivals  had  linie  Idea  of 
where  to  find  their  congressmen,  let  alone 
how  to  make  their  pwlnt  effectively.  There 
was  much  duplication  of  effort. 

Now.  after  barely  a  month,  two  dozen  or- 
ganizations here  are  engaged  in  a  coopera- 
tive anti-war  effort.  Some  concentrate  on  ef- 
forts to  win  passage  of  "the  amendment  to 
end  the  war"  and  similar  legislation.  Others 
focus  on  helping  anti-war  candidates. 

OLOKS    CaOTTPS    HTLP 

Half  are  established  organizations,  such 
as  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress.  SANK, 
the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities  and  Mili- 
tary Policy,  the  Council  for  a  Uveable  World 
and  the  World  Pederallsts,  USA. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

others  are  newer,  but  professional,  such 
as  the  New  Democratic  Coalition  and  Refer- 
endum "70,  a  group  with  strong  Democratic 
party  ties  that  will  lend  campaign  ezf>ertlse 
to  selected  candidates  over  the  summer. 

The  rest,  largely  student-r\in  and  pecrtlally 
student-oriented,  have  set  up  shop  within 
the  last  three  weeks.  Most  of  these  are  con- 
centrating on  what  has  become  known  as  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  list  are  two 
of  the  major  anti-war  groups,  the  New  Mobi- 
lization Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee. Neither  plans  to  participate  In  electoral 
politics  this  summer. 

ACmnsM     BXFECTKD 

The  New  Mobe,  which  Is  meeting  In  Phila- 
delphia this  weekend  to  dlsctiss  strategy,  and 
the  SMC  are  expected  to  opt  for  more  direct 
action,  such  as  sit-ins  and  civil  disobedience 
aimed  at  disrupting  "business  as  usual." 

The  participants  In  the  other,  newer 
groups  project  a  different  Image. 

The  four  co-directors  of  the  defunct  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  Committee — Sam  Brown, 
David  Hawk.  David  Mixner  and  Marge  Sklen- 
car — agree  that  many  of  those  coming  to  the 
campaigns  are  those  who  were  too  young  to 
be  Involved  before. 

Furthermore,  they  say,  the  new  arrivals 
are  a  new  kind  of  person  as  well. 

"The  last  time  (the  McCarthy  campaign  In 
1968) ,  you  had  Young  Democrats,  people  who 
were  semi-hip.  ccming  over."  said  Mixner 
recently.  "This  time,  you're  getting  the  Jocks 
(athletes)  and  cheerleaders.  E^ve^yone  hsis 
been  pushed  a  little  to  the  left  by  Cambodia 
and  Kent  State." 

The  new  anti-war  groups  say  they  are  not 
lacking  for  supporters.  Steven  Cohen,  an  or- 
ganizer of  Project  Pursestrlngs,  which  Is  con- 
centrating on  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment, echoes  spokesmen  for  other  groups 
when  he  says.  "There's  so  much  spnintaneous 
feeling  across  the  country  that  there's  more 
than  enough  for  everyone  to  do." 

ANNOITNCEMENT    MADE 

Project  Pursestrlngs,  which  has  taken  over 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Trade's  old  four-story  headquarters  at  1616 
K  St.  NW,  was  one  of  the  few  new  groups 
to  announce  Itself  with  a  full-scale  press 
conference. 

The  conference,  with  familiar  names  pres- 
ent, was  a  big  draw.  Pursestrlngs  was  or- 
ganized largely  by  Sam  Brown.  He  was  aided 
by  David  Hawk  and  members  of  the  Rlpon 
Society,  a  liberal  Republican  group.  (Cohen, 
a  Moratorium  organizer  In  New  England, 
knew  Hawk  and  Brown  In  the  McCarthy 
campaign  ) 

The  sparsely  furnished  K  Street  offices  re- 
tain much  of  the  flavor  of  the  Moratorium: 
It's  a  blend  of  young  people,  anti-war  posters 
on  the  walls,  rock  music,  regional  coordina- 
tion, and  a  strong  emphasis  on  eliciting  anti- 
war support  among  nonstudent  groups. 

Like  the  Moratorium,  Pursestrings  and  the 
other  new  oragnlzatlons  are  funding  their 
activities  through  private  donations,  depend- 
ing on  both  large  contributions  from  wealthy 
liberals  and  small  ones  from  students,  houM- 
wlves  and  others. 

ADT7LTS    EMPHASIZZD 

Pursestrlngs  has  left  the  student  coordina- 
tion to  student  groups,  and  Is  concentrating 
on  special  Interest  groups.  Two  weeks  ago, 
for  example,  Pursestrlngs  brought  In  dele- 
gations of  Boston  lawyers.  New  Jersey  psy- 
chiatrists, and  Scarsdale  businessmen  and 
their  wives  to  lobby  for  the  McQovem-Hat- 
field  amendment.  It  also  Is  actively  coordi- 
nating petition  and  letter  drives  In  support 
of  the  measure. 

The  amendment  they  are  backing  was  In- 
troduced by  Sens.  •  •  • 

The  sponsors  want   to  attach   it  to  the 
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House-passed  military  procurement  appro- 
priations bill.  It  would  cut  off  all  funds  for 
U.S.  military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  by 
January  and  would  allow  only  as  much  money 
spent  as  Is  needed  for  safe  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  by  June  30, 1971, 

The  five  senators  have  assigned  staff  mem- 
bers to  the  Congressional  Committee  for  a 
Vote  on  the  War,  which  has  a  small,  wood- 
paneled  office  at  100  Maryland  Ave.  NE. 

The  committee's  purpose,  according  to 
Ken  Bode,  a  McGovern  aide.  Is  to  answer 
questions  about  the  amendment,  and  to  keep 
congressional  supporters  Informed  of  each 
senator's  stance.  Bode  claims  36  to  3r  firm 
supporting  votes. 

Another  office,  the  House  Committee  for  a 
Vote  on  the  War,  has  been  opened  In  an 
attractive  townhousc  at  213  C  St.  NE.  An 
entire  wall  has  been  covered  with  a  chart 
bearing  the  name  of  each  House  member 
and  comments  on  his  views. 

This  office,  directed  by  James  Hlghtower, 
a  former  aide  to  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  D- 
Tez.,  Is  keeping  a  running  count  of  support 
for  a  House  resolution  similar  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  resolution  has  some  90  co-sponsors, 
according  to  a  committee  list.  A  formal 
amendment  is  being  drafted  by  the  four 
congressmen. 

Student  lobbying  Is  coordinated  mainly  by 
four  groups:  Continuing  Presence  In  Wash- 
ington established  by  students  from  Dart- 
mouth College:  Law  Students  Against  the 
War,  established  by  students  primarily  from 
East  Coast  law  schools:  Virginia  Students 
Legislative  Coordination  Committee,  a  coali- 
tion of  Virginia  Colleges  and  universities;  and 
a  delegaton   from  Cornell  University. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Community  of 
Christ  Lutheran  Church,  2107  N  St.  NW,  an 
organization  known  as  Community  for  Peace 
acts  as  a  major  mimeographing  center. 

The  Job  of  keeping  everybody  In  touch 
with  each  other  is  aided  by  the  Bipartisan 
Congressional  Clearinghouse  which  com- 
municates regularly  with  both  the  new 
groups  and  those  such  as  SANE  and  Referen- 
dum "TO. 

CANDIDATES    OBADED 

Of  the  organizations  helping  peace  candi- 
dates, one  is  giving  key  help — money.  The 
Congressional  Action  Fund,  which  shares 
part  of  the  Transportation  Building,  815  17th 
St.  NW,  with  other  anti-war  groups,  has  a 
board  which  grades  candidates  In  respect  to 
a  list  of  liberal  Issues — civil  rights,  pollution, 
welfare  rights,  hunger,  military  spending  as 
well  as  the  war — to  decide  who  should  be 
endorsed. 

Those  endorsed  are  eligible  for  funds  from 
contributors  lined  up  by  another  section  of 
the  organization. 

The  reviewing  of  candidates  Is  being  done 
by  big  names  in  liberal  politics.  Including 
former  Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng,  D-Alaska;  for- 
mer Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark;  David  Mixner, 
of  the  defunct  Moratorium;  Charles  Evers, 
mayor  of  Payette,  Miss.;  and  Yale  chaplain 
William  Sloane  Coffin  Jr. 

Despite  all  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  be- 
ing expended,  those  Involved  like  to  stress  a 
few  points.  First,  they  say,  reports  of  the  re- 
birth of  the  McCarthy  "children's  crusade" 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

IMPRESSIOIf  DENTED 

"The  Impression  Is  being  created  that 
everybody's  going  out  to  hit  the  campaign." 
says  Charles  Palmer,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association.  "I  Just  don't  have 
a  sense  from  my  vantage  point  that  this  is 
something  "a  lot'  of  people  are  doing." 

And  Ron  Young,  New  Mobe  coordinator, 
expressed  reservations  about  election  activity 
to  William  C.  Harsh  Jr.  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  News  Service.  "The  danger  is  that,  by 
putting  your  energies  Into  the  elections,  you 
are  reinforcing  one  great   weaknee   of  the 
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American  political  system,  which  is  the  belief 
that  you  can  let  someone  else  do  your  work 
for  you,"  Young  said.  "You  settle  for  working 
to  elect  a  congressman  who  might  do  some- 
thing to  end  the  war." 

FirrtJBE  ASSESSED 

students  from  campuses  around  the  coun- 
try who  testified  before  a  special  House  panel 
two  weeks  ago  professed  a  continuing  faith  in 
"the  system,"  but  said.  In  effect  that  "this  Is 
the  last  chance."  What  will  happen  to  these 
young  people  If  their  campaign  for  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld amendment  falls? 

Pursestrings  Cohen  offers  this  assessment: 
"It's  important  how  It  loses.  If  a  majority  (of 
senators)  feel  the  w&t  should  continue,  that's 
not  really  as  damaging  as  If  many  want  the 
war  to  end  but  are  not  willing  to  put  them- 
selves on  the  line  for  It. 

•That.  In  effect,  says,  'We  agree  with  you 
(students)  that  the  war  should  end,  b\*t 
there's  nothing  In  the  system  for  you.'  That 
would  be  disastrous.  If  at  least  the  Senate 
takes  action.  It  will  renew  people's  faith  In 
the  political  process." 

(From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  May  29,  1970] 
The  Well  Organized  Minority 

The  faculties  of  many  American  unlver- 
.sltles  and  colleges  are  finally  emerging  from 
their  smokescreen  of  "student  protesters" 
to  come  out  In  their  true  colors  .-nd  try  to 
offset  the  Influence  of  that  "silent  majority" 
of  ordinary  Americans  who  don't  "demand," 
"protest"  and  "march."  Their  decisions  to 
suspend  classes,  eliminate  final  exams,  abol- 
ish or  remove  credit  from  ROTC  courses,  as 
well  as  to  take  an  official,  positive  and  active 
stand  against  our  involvement  In  the  War 
In  Vietnam  merely  confirm  their  bias  which 
has  been  obvious  because  of  the  iclnd  of 
student  they  have  been  turning  out.  Of 
cotirse  these  faculty  decisions  were  not 
unanimous  but  opposition  was  quite  cava- 
lierly squelched.  One  of  their  number  has 
the  good  fortune  to  have  a  forum  from  which 
to  protest,  a  column  appearing  In  American 
newspapers,  and  In  his  column,  John  P. 
Roche  discusses  the  "Witless  anti-American- 
Ism"  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been  en- 
trusting our   children. 

Describing  a  faculty  meeting  In  which  his 
colleagues  called  the  United  States  the  most 
"repressive  society"  In  the  world  and  a 
"reactionary,  historical  monstrosity,"  Prof. 
Roche  states:  "Those  of  us  who  rose  In  op- 
position were  put  In  a  neat  (and  nasty) 
rhetorical  corner  .  .  .  anyone  who  would  try 
to  deny  that  we  are  savagely  oppressive 
must  "Justify"  the  deaths  In  Kent.  Ohio  .  .  . 
the  killing  of  various  Panthers,  and  every  act 
of  every  policeman  in  the  country.  This  Is 
both  Impossible  and  preposterous,  but  It 
served  to  Intimidate  a  number  of  individ- 
uals." It  Is  evident  that,  if  these  left-wing 
professors  are  able  to  cow  their  peers,  their 
Immature  and  Impressionable  students  stand 
no  chance  at  all  against  their  arguments. 
Foolish  Indeed  the  students  who  would  use 
their  "right  to  dissent"  against  their  profes- 
sors who  can  fall  them  unless  they  parrot 
the  proper  "liberal  line." 

Now  that  the  campuses  have  been  thor- 
oughly "radlcslized"  by  such  subversive 
groups  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS).  the  next  step  Is  to  "polit- 
icize" the  students  and  turn  them  loose  upon 
the  community  to  work  for  "peace"  and 
"peace  candidates."  As  the  "revolution"  came 
to  Columbia  In  1968.  Harvard  In  1969,  It  has 
come  to  Princeton  In  1970.  according  to  a 
special  article  In  the  N.Y.  Times  by  Michael 
Stern,  but  It  is  taking  the  form  of  "wlthln- 
the-system"  activities.  Two  new  antl-Ad- 
mlnlstratlon  organizations  were  formed  at 
Princeton,  one  to  get  "peace  candidates"  In 
Congress  and  the  other  to  keep  "peace-lovers" 
out  of  the  service  of  their  country's  Armed 
Forces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Movement  for  a  New  Congress  with 
Gary  Orfield,  an  assistant  professor  of  poli- 
tics at  Princeton  as  faculty  coordinator,  al- 
ready has  hundreds  of  persons  working  in 
election  campaigns  around  the  country.  The 
Union  for  National  Draft  Opposition  plans  to 
develop  a  program  of  legal  obstructions  and 
challenges  to  the  Selective  Service  System, 
thus  denying  the  Government  manpower  to 
continue  the  war.  Other  students  are  scoot- 
ing around  the  countryside  with  petitions 
.supporting  anti-war  bills  now  pending  in 
Washington;  some  of  them  become  quite  ob- 
noxious to  those  who  refuse  to  sign.  It  has 
been  reported.  These  have  not  been  properly 
trained  as  their  purpose  Is  to  cajole  and  con- 
vince, coercion  being  a  radical  tactic  which 
the  new  respectable  activists  must  eschew. 
The  public  has  soured  on  violence. 

In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  national  antiwar 
fund  was  created  to  raise  money  for  "peace 
candidates"  and  every  college  professor  in 
the  country  will  be  asked  to  contribute  at 
least  one  day's  salary.  The  organization  Is 
called  the  Universities  National  Antiwar 
Fund  and  Prof.  Jule  Charney  of  M.I.T.  Is 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee.  Other 
initial  sponsors  include  Konrad  Bloch,  Owen 
Chamberlain.  Salvador  E.  Luria,  Harold  C. 
Urey,  George  Wald.  James  D.  Watson,  Mary 
I.  Bunting.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Albert  Ull- 
man.  Lionel  Trilling.  Prof.  Abram  K.  Chayes, 
John  T.  Edsall,  Bernard  Feld.  H.  Stuart 
Hughes.  Dr.  John  H  Knowles,  David  Rels- 
man.  Allan  Robinson,  Bruno  Rossi,  Albert 
M.  Sacks  and  Victor  F.  Welsskopf. 

While  this  group  is  trying  to  finance  a 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S., 
another  group  of  professors  has  been  or- 
ganized to  lobby  among  the  lawmakers  al- 
ready there.  Dr.  Cyrus  Levlnthal,  head  of  the 
Columbia  University  biological  sciences  de- 
partment, and  Dr.  James  Darnell,  a  professor 
In  th.\t  department.  Joined  with  about  sixty 
other  Columbia  faculty  members  and  teach- 
ers from  other  universities  to  form  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Academic  and  Professional 
Lobby  for  a  Responsible  Congress. 

Another  "responsible  and  respectable" 
group  of  citizens  who  banded  together  to 
"tirge  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china" are  one  thousand  New  York  City  law- 
yers who  traveled  to  Washington  on  May  20th 
to  split  up  Into  groups  to  go  to  work  on 
every  Senator  and  as  many  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives as  possible.  Plans  for  the  Wash- 
ington project  were  announced  by  Francis  T. 
P.  Plimpton,  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Ramsey 
Clark,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General.  Robert 
J.  Dryfoos  was  spokesman  for  the  group 
which  calls  Itself  the  Joint  Project  of  the 
Lawyers  Convocation  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Effective  Action  to 
End  the  War.  Sources  stated  that  many  of 
the  lawyers,  who  are  members  of  major  Wall 
Street  law  flrms.  were  moved  to  take  this 
step  by  the  action  of  the  "labor  facists"  in 
Wall  Street.  This  was  their  term  for  the  con- 
struction workers  who  have  been  opposing 
the  student  radicsLls  and  supporting  the  U.S. 
action  In  Vietnam,  while  carrying  American 
fiags.  This  pro-American  demonstration  was 
the  "last  straw,"  according  to  the  N.Y. 
TIMES,  for  many  members  of  major  law 
firms.  It  was  from  Mr.  Plimpton's  law  flrm 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  selected 
Stanley  Resor  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  was  also  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  lawyers  trip  to  Washington 
as  were  Morris  D.  Abram,  former  president  of 
Brandels  University;  Arthur  Goldberg;  Paul 
O'Dwyer;  Theodore  Sorenson;  Michael  Sov- 
em,  dean-designate  of  Columbia  Law  School; 
William  C.  Warren,  retiring  dean  of  Colum- 
bia Law  School;  Robert  B.  McKay,  dean  of 
N.Y.U.  Law  School  and  Cyrus  Vance,  former 
Parts  p>eace  negotiator.  Former  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  Journeyed  to  New  York  to  ad- 
dress this  new  group  of  peace  demonstrators 
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on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Washington. 
He  praised  their  plans  as  a  "rebirth"  of  law- 
yers' Involvement  In  public  problems.  Other 
^eakers  were  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Sen.  George 
McGovern. 

A  similar  group  of  lawyers  made  the  trip 
from  Washington  to  New  York  to  set  up 
"task  forces  for  a  long-range  lobbying  effort 
against  the  war."  The  group  which  calls  itself 
Lawyers  Against  the  War  (LAW)  plans  to 
organize  lawyers  In  other  states.  The  poor 
"silent  majority"  is  going  to  have  tough 
sledding  agailnst  all  these  high  level  orga- 
nized propaganda  activities.  For  thoee  who 
have  been  wondering  exsM:tly  what  form  the 
take-over  of  the  U.S.  would  take,  the  signs 
seem  to  be  shaping  up.  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure rather  than  violent  revolution  would 
seem  to  be  what  is  planned.  This  technique 
is  described  in  the  booklet  "And  Not  a  Shot 
Is  F*lred,  The  Communist  Strategy  for  Sub- 
verting a  Representative  Government."  In 
the  introduction  John  Howland  Snow  stated: 

"The  delicately  balanced  mechanism  of 
self-government  is  employed,  cleverly  and 
with  deliberation,  to  destroy  its  character 
and  Itself.  And  not  a  <;tngle  move  need  be 
identifiable  as  communist  inspired. 

"Is  there  'force  and  violence?'  Yes,  it  is 
there;  but  only  in  reserve.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial. .  .  . 

"The  revolution  develops  quietly,  with 
every  apparent  deference  to  legal  form,  often 
with  the  very  finest  of  pec^le  In  earnest 
cooperation.  And  not  a  shot  Is  fired." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  pressure 
from  college  students  (even  last  year's  fresh- 
men win  be  voting  In  1972,  If  not  sooner  if 
the  voting  age  Is  lowered ) ,  prcrfessors  and 
lawyers,  American  ]x>llticians  are  going  to  be 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  left.  Con- 
servative attempts  at  pressure  always  bring 
on  a  howl  of  "Fascism!"  Left-wing  pressvire 
Is  simply  "Democracy  in  action — the  voice  ot 
the  people!"  , 

The  most  important  event  which  has 
helped  turn  the  tide  of  pubhc  opinion  and 
which  has  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  student 
shock  troops  Is  the  killing  of  four  students 
at  Kent  State  University  by  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  bad  been  called  in  to 
attempt  to  keep  order  and  protect  the  people 
of  the  town  from  rampaging  students,  who 
were  creating  a  reign  of  terror,  not  only  on 
the  campus  but  In  the  town.  These  four  were 
presumably  "innocent"  bystanders,  wantonly 
"murdered"  by  "trigger-happy"  soldiers.  This 
Is  the  same  guerrilla  type  situation  that 
exists  In  Vietnam  where  the  legitimate  sol- 
diers are  faced  wltn  groups  of  people  In 
which  their  enemies  are  hiding,  using  "Inno- 
cent civilians"  to  protect  themselves  from 
harm.  They  all  look  alike,  as  the  Viet  Cong 
look  like  civilians  rather  than  soldiers,  and 
oan  be  identified  only  by  their  actions.  Secret 
movies  of  college  militants  In  action  show 
how  they  get  the  violence  started  and  then 
slip  away  into  the  background,  leaving  their 
dujjes  to  take  the  punishment. 

Kent  State  University  can  t>e  considered  a 
perfect  example  of  what  a  few  radical  stu- 
dents can  accomplish  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  SDS  had  been  active  there  as  they  try  to 
be  in  all  the  colleges  and  even  the  high 
schools.  As  a  result  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
sent  an  investigator  to  look  Into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  SDS  on  the  Kent  State  campus.  In 
the  Committee  report  on  "Investigation  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  Part  2 
(Kent  University)"  Is  the  testimony  at  that 
investigator,  Nell  Wetterman,  who  described 
the  Communist  background  of  two  of  the 
Kent  members  of  the  SDS  (P.  568)  : 

"...  in  1961  I  was  assigned  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Cleveland,  CXilo,  area.  In  June  of  i962  we 
had  bearings. 

"Our  witness  was  a  Mrs.  Jvilla  Brown  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  the  course  of  that 
hearing  she  identified  a  Ruth  and  Jack  Em- 
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mer  as  being  members  of  the  Communist 
Panv.  As  soon  as  I  beard  the  name  Howie 
Emmer,  I  further  Investigated  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  Is  the  son  of  the  Ruth  and 
Jack  Emrner. 

"In  addition,  the  name  Marie  Lend,  who 
was  very  familiar  to  me — the  name  Lend  was 
familiar — on  further  Investigation  I  ascer- 
tained that  he  Is  the  son  of  the  Ruth  Lend, 
who  also  was  Identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Partr  In  that  same  hearing  .... 
I  might  add  that  the  current  residence  of 
Ruth  Lend  is  1652  Belmar.  which  Is  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Ohio  regional  of- 
fice of  the  SDS." 

A  report  on  the  SDS  (Weatherman)  Riots. 
October  8-11,  1969  In  Chicago,  111.  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  and 
It  lists  several  Kent  State  students  as  hav- 
ing been  arrested  at  the  time,  among  them 
Howie  Emmer  and  Mark  Lend,  children  of 
Communists : 

(P.  191-3)  •Howard  J.  Emmer.  Aged  22, 
3133  Sycamore  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  he 
was  arrested  on  October  8.  1969  on  charges 
of  mob  action  and  battery.  He  claimed  to  be 
a  laborer. 

"He  failed  to  appear  at  this  scheduled 
court  date  on  November  5,  1969.  and  his 
t2.500.00  bond  was  forfeited.  A  warrant  was 
Issued  for  his  arrest.  In  December  his  bond 
was  Increased  to  $5,000.00. 

"Although  he  claimed  to  be  a  laborer,  our 
records  indicate  that  he  Is  a  known  SDS 
member  at  Kent  State  Unlversltv  In  Kent. 
Ohio. 

"His  father.  Jack  Etomer.  Is  a  social  worker 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  In  Cleve- 
land. He  teaches  as  a  sub-professional  on  a 
Federal  grant  and  was  named  by  a  Govern- 
ment undercover  agent  as  a  Communist. 

■  Howard  Emmer  appears  on  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  expressed  oppcKitlon  to  United 
States  Invol-.  ement  In  Vietnam,  published 
in  the  Daily  Kent  Stater,  dated  June  1.  1967. 
the  student  newspaper  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

"On  December  13.  1967.  he  was  arrested  In 
Kent.  Ohio  on  the  charge  of  possession  of 
narcotics.    .    .    . 

"On  February  23.  1969  he  was  allegedly  a 
traveling  national  and  regional  recruiter  for 
SDS." 

rP.  225)  "M.irk  Gregory  Lend.  Aged  23. 
1652  Belmar  Road.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  was 
arrested  on  October  11.  1969.  on  charges  of 
aggravated  battery,  mob  action,  and  resist- 
ing arrest.  He  was  released  on  $2,000.00  bond. 
On  December  1.  1969.  he  was  Indicted  by  the 
special  SDS  grand  Jurr.  His  bond  was  in- 
creased to  S40.000.00. 

"He  was  a  Kent  State  University  SDS  mem- 
ber but  lost  his  G.I.  Bill  flnaacial  benefits, 
and  withdrew  from  Kent  State  when  Involve- 
ment In  subversive  activities  was  revealed  by 
an  Investigation  conducted  by  the  U.S.  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  In  April 
1969." 

Other  Kent  State  students  arrested  during 
the  Chicago  SDS  "Days  of  Rage,"'  according 
to  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, were  Betsy  Ann  Kline,  aged  20,  228  West 
Malnt  Street.  Llgonler,  Pennsylvania;  Dale 
Gerald  Nichols,  aged  20,  2249  Tyrone  Street, 
Akron.  O:iio;  Jeffrey  David  Powell,  aged  19. 
1037  Nonhwest  Avenue.  Talmage.  Ohio  or 
3553  Adeline  Drive.  Stew.  Ohio;  Marshall 
S.  Tack,  aged  21.  375  Lincoln  Street.  Lexing- 
ton. Massachusetts.  Of  this  last  "student," 
the  report  states : 

"He  is  a  student  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio.  On  May  23.  1969  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Ohio  State  Police  in  Warren,  Ohio  on 
chATges  of  disrupung  a  lawful  assemblage. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  contingent  of 
the  Venceremoe  Brigade  that  went  to  Cuba 
for  six  weeks  to  cut  sugar  cane  for  Fidel 
Castro's  Communist  Regime.  His  name  was 
on  the  passenger  manifest  of  the  Cuban 
freighter  vessel  Luis  Arco  Bergnes  that  dis- 
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embarked  219  persons  at  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick,  Canad.^  when  It  arrived  there  on 
February  13,  1970.  from  Cuba." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  testifying  recently  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  stated: 

"We  have  learned  that  brigade  partlci- 
p>ants,  when  Ihey  return  to  the  United  States, 
are  to  be  assigned  to  direct  work  In  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution  In  this  country." 

Testimony  before  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  revealed  that  SDS  agitators 
Mark  Rudd  and  Bernadlne  Dohrn  had  visited 
the  Kent  State  campus  and  an  SDS  pamph- 
let, entitled  "The  War  at  Kent  State."  was 
placed  In  the  record.  It  stated: 

"Tlie  war  is  on  at  Kent  State  University. 
Two  weeks  of  intense  struggle  have  seen 
SDS  lead  several  major  actions,  rallies, 
marches,  and  raise  the  political  conscious- 
ness of  thousands  on  the  campus. 

"The  situation  at  this  point  In  the  struggle 
is  very  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  repres- 
sion has  clearly  hurt  us;  over  sixty  of  our 
people  have  been  banned  from  the  campus. . . 
On  the  other  hand.  SDS  has  made  several 
key  advances  .  .  .  We  have  demonstrated 
tactical  flexibility,  using  confrontations,  ral- 
lies, dorm  raps,  wallposters.  etc. — all  geared 
to  Increasing  the  possibility  or  reality  of 
struggle  in  a  given  tacUcal  situation.  And  we 
have  dearly  raised  the  political  conscious- 
ness of  almost  the  entire  campus,  winning 
over  many  new  people,  and  making  It  possible 
to  win  many  more  In  the  future.  .  .  . 

"But,  most  important  of  all,  through  strug- 
gle, we  have  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
war  beliig  waged  in  Vietnam,  In  Guatemala, 
In  the  black  colony  In  America,  will  be 
fought  as  well  at  Kent  State  University." 

And,  Just  as  the  SDS  had  planned  it.  the 
war  did  come  to  Kent  State  University,  leav- 
ing four  students  dead  and  ten  wounded. 
Pictures  of  a  horrified  "student"  bending 
over  one  of  the  casualties  filled  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  This  picture  of  a  girl 
In  bellbottoms  and  sandals,  looking  up  In 
agony  from  the  fallen  student,  aroused  pity 
all  over  the  country:  it  also  aroused  the  In- 
terest of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Vechlo  of  Opa- 
locka,  Florida,  who  recognized  the  girl  as 
their  fourteen-year-old  daughter,  Mar>-.  who 
had  run  a»-ay  from  home  March  10th.  and 
definitely  not  a  "student"  at  Kent  State 
University. 

As  the  Mylia  "massacre"  publicity  has  been 
used  to  undermine  coofldence  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Black  Panther  charges  of 
"genocide"  have  been  used  to  undermine  the 
police,  so  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  is  being 
uied  to  attack  the  National  Guard,  and  as  a 
side  effect — the  ROTC.  Guardsmen  will  be 
sent  in  to  face  rioting  students  without  am- 
munition for  their  we.^pons.  or  If  they  do 
have  loaded  guns  will  have  to  have  special 
orders  before  they  are  allowed  to  use  them. 
Brig.  Gen  Feli.T  L.  Sparks,  commander  of  the 
Colorado  Army  National  Gunrd  which  was 
called  in  to  the  University  of  Denver  campus, 
took  personal  charge  of  the  move  and  a 
spokesman  said  only  platoon  leaders  carried 
loaded  weapons.  Sparks  said  that  "Lf  we  have 
to  sacrifice  lives  of  Guardsmen  to  avoid  in- 
discriminate shooting,  we  will."  Thus,  in  all 
these  cases,  the  side  of  law  and  order  suffers, 
while  the  radicals  grow  more  confident.  Sev- 
eral college  faculties  have  already  voted  to 
abolish  their  ROTC  program  or  to  cut  off 
academic  credit  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing. 

At  Rutgers  University,  after  the  faculty 
voted  to  at>ollsh  the  ROTC,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors voted  to  keep  It  and  students  peti- 
tioned that  it  be  kept.  The  faculty,  defying 
the  Board  of  Governors,  then  voted  to  cut 
off  academic  credit  for  ROTC  courses,  thus 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  They  based 
their  action  on  the  fact  that  "determination 
of  the  curricula  has  been  traditionally  a 
faculty  matter  since  medieval  times."  The  re- 
sult of  eliminating  ROTC  will  be  the  loss  of 
a  prime  source  of   trained,  disciplined  and 
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intelligent  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces 
which  the  left-wingers  are  seeking  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  cripple. 

Little  by  little  the  effectiveness  of  our  de- 
fense forces  Is  being  eroded-Armed  Forces, 
National  Guard  and  Police.  The  "intelli- 
gentsia" is  at  work  here,  as  in  Russia  before 
their  "revolution."  seeking  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment and  all  Its  means  of  defending  itself 
and  Its  people.  "Power  to  the  People"  l.<;  a 
Joke  for  when  the  people  really  rose  tip  to 
make  their  voices  heard,  as  did  the  "hard 
hat"  construction  workers  in  New  York,  they 
were  called  "fascist  labor."  The  "effete  snobs" 
are  baring  their  fists  and  showing  their  true 
colors;  let  us  hope  the  American  people  will 
send  their  tratnod-seal  puppets  back  to  the 
campuses  along  with  their  "prr.ce  candidates" 
and  their  "peace  causes."  Let  us  not  forget, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  publicity,  less 
than  half  the  colleges  became  Involved  In  the 
"strike"  movement  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  students  In  the  "Btrlklng" 
colleges  actually  participated. 

An  important  question  arises  concerning 
the  loss  of  their  tax  exempt  status  by  the 
universities  and  colleges  now  becoming  open- 
ly Involved  In  political  activity.  There  Is  also 
the  loss  of  their  civil  rights  by  the  students 
who  have  been  prevented  from  getting  the 
education  they  paid  for  when  their  professors 
ceased  teaching  classes.  The  students  who 
have  been  traveling  arovmd  the  country  stir- 
ring up  trouble  on  every  college  campus  they 
visit  should  be  held  responsible  for  crossing 
state  lines  to  Incite  to  riot  when  the  "pro- 
tests" they  encourage  get  out  of  hand.  Kent 
State  students  instantly  descended  upon  even 
the  most  obscure  of  college  campuses  with 
the  "true  story"  of  the  Kent  "massacre." 
while  those  experience  riot-lnclters.  the  con- 
victed Chicago  Conspiracy  group,  as  well  as 
their  lawyer,  Kunstler,  have  never  ceased 
their  activities.  The  well  organized  minority 
plays  upon  the  emotions  of  the  masse=  and 
the  government  refuses  to  act. 

(Prom    Anierican   Opinion,   June   1970] 

Disarmament — They    Are    Promoting    th« 

Peace  op  the  Gra\-e 

(By  Gary  Allen) 

"After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we  are 
entering  an  era  of  negotiation,"  President 
Nixon  proclaimed  in  his  Inaugural  address. 
"The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow  Is 
the  title  peacemaker.  .  .  .  Where  peace  Is 
unknown,  let  us  make  it  welcome;  where  It  Is 
fragile,  make  It  strong;  where  It  Is  temporary, 
make  It  permanent,"  he  contlntied.  "The 
peace  we  seek."  the  new  President  em- 
phasized, "Is  not  victory.  .  .  ." 

Having  Introduced  this  new  "era  of  negoti- 
ation," Mr.  Nixon  <!0on  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  give  top  priority  to  meeting  with  the 
Soviets  in  an  effort  to  scrap  supplies  of  stra- 
tegic arms.  When  its  was  announced  at  last 
that  the  U.S.SR,  would  respond  to  his  "plea" 
for  disarmament  talks,  the  Establishment 
media  in  America  wept  electronic  tears  of 
joy.  Soon  we  were  being  treated  to  g'.owlng 
tales  of  how  sweet  reason  would  blow  away 
the  mushroom  clouds  of  strontium-90 — mak- 
ing all  women  beautiful,  all  men  virile,  and 
Improving  the  behavior  of  rowdy  children. 
Although  such  hoeannas  were  qualified  with 
warnings  that  wicked  militarists  in  either 
country  might  torpedo  meaningful  agree- 
ments, our  oracles  of  illuminated  wisdom 
began  announcing  the  approach  of  the  mil- 
lennium— which,  it  is  said,  will  follow  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  (S.AL.T.) 
now  under  way  in  Vienna. 

"The  fate  of  humanity  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance" we  have  been  told  .  .  .  and  told,  and 
told.  The  American  public  probably  would 
have  been  more  excited  if  It  had  not  a  thou- 
sand times  before  been  asked  to  believe  that 
"this  Is  the  last  chance  before  nuclear  vapor- 
ization." Americans  have  almost  reached  the 
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point  where  they'd  rather  be  vaporized  than 
listen  to  one  more  vapid  dich6  from  the 
peaceniks  and  duarmers— preferring.  If  they 
must  go,  to  do  It  not  with  a  whimper  but  a 
bang. 

It  Is,  nonetheless,  considered  "poor  form" 
in  the  most  fashionable  circles  to  question 
the  rise  of  the  peace  balloon.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  this  whole  disarmament  game  is  the 
biggest  con  since  Herman  Pheester  arrived 
in  New  York  atop  a  wagonload  of  pumpkins 
and  traded  them  for  ownership  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry. 

"Era  of  negotiations."  Indeed!  As  Mr.  Nixon 
well  knows,  we  haven't  had  a  confrontation 
with  the  Russians  since  the  carefully  staged 
"Cuban  missile  crisis"  in  the  early  Sixties. 
The  intervening  years  have  brought  a  con- 
stant fiow  and  flush  of  meetings.  In  fact, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have  sat 
down  with  the  Soviets  over  five  thousand 
times  >  to  discuss  limitations  on  armaments. 
We  have  been  in  an  "era  of  negotiations" 
with  these  same  Soviets  since  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference of  1943.  To  say  our  success  has  been 
exceeded  by  our  uaivet6  is  to  understate  the 
obvious.  By  comparison,  Herman  Pheester 
was  a  shrewd  operator. 

Anyone  at  all  lamiliar  with  what  the  Com- 
munists call  treaty  warfare  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  shabby  results.  As  V.  I.  Lenin  pos- 
tulated long  ago:  "It  Is  ridiculous  not  to 
know  .  .  .  that  a  treaty  is  the  means  of  gain- 
ing strength."  =  In  another  dictum,  Lenin 
phrased  it  even  more  colorfully:  "Promises 
are  like  pie  crusts  made  to  be  broken."' 
Stalin  was  equally  blunt: 

"A  diplomat's  words  must  have  no  rela- 
tions to  action — otherwise  what  kind  of  di- 
plomacy is  it?  Words  are  one  thing,  action 
another  Gvxxl  words  are  a  mask  for  the 
concealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy 
is  no  more  possible  than  dry  water  or  Iron 
wood."  ' 

The  Soviets  are  Ideologues — and  they  prac- 
tice what  Lenin  and  Stalin  preached.  As  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has 
reported : 

"The  staff  studied  nearly  a  thousand 
treaties  and  agreements  of  the  kinds  de- 
scribed above,  both  bilateral  and  multi-lat- 
eral, which  the  Soviets  have  entered  into  not 
only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  The  staff  found  that 
in  the  38  short  years  since  the  Soviet  Union 
came  into  existence,  its  Government  had 
broken  its  word  to  ■virtually  every  country 
to  which  It  ever  gave  a  signed  promise."  ^ 

In  1959,  Congressman  Craig  Hoemer  up- 
dated the  above  findings  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Subcommittee  to  include  Soviet  agree- 
ments between  1955  and  1959.  Mr.  Hosmer 
discovered : 

"In  the  40-year  history  the  Soviet  Union 
has  executed  over  2.000  agreements  with 
non-Communist  governments.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  those  remaining  unvlolated  by  the 
Kremlin  are  only  those  which  it  has  not  yet 
app>eared  expedient  to  break."" 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee concluded  that  the  breaking  of  treaties 
Is  an  Instrument  of  Soviet  national  policy. 
A  treaty  with  the  Communists  is  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  Take  the 
recent  invasion  of  Czecho-SIovakia.  Soviet 
troops  Invaded  Prague  only  two  weeks  after 
Russia  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Bratis- 
lava guaranteeing  Czech  independence. 
Moscow  violated  four  otlier  pacts  at  the  same 
time.  They  were,  notes  the  Indianapolis 
News  of  December  17.  1969,  "the  1928  Kel- 
logg-Briand  Treaty  outlawing  the  use  of 
force  In  the  settlement  of  disputes,  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  of  1959," 

In  the  superbly  researched  "Theory,  Law 
And  Policy  of  Soviet  Treaties.  Robert  Slusser 
and  Jan  Trlska  analyzed  over  2.500  treaties 
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made  by  the  U  S.S.R.  in  the  past  forty  years. 
Their  scholarly  examination  revealed  that 
the  more  Important  the  subject  of  a  treaty, 
the  more  likely  the  Soviets  are  to  break  It. 
Slusser  and  Trlska  conclude  that  In  the  light 
of  forty  years  of  Communist  duplicity  in  ne- 
gotiations, the  Soviets  deceive  only  those 
who  wish  to  be  deceived.  If  the  Communists 
had  not  already  broken  the  treaties  previ- 
ously signed,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
negotiating  with  them  to  acquire  their  sig- 
nature to  promises  they  have  alrer.dy  made 
and  broken!  Even  a  Herman  Pheester  might 
see  that,  to  negotiate  under  .such  circum- 
stances with  a  Conspiracy  whose  stated  pur- 
pose in  signing  treaties  of  any  kind  is  to  de- 
ceive an  intended  victim,  is  absolute  mad- 
ness.' 

In  the  matter  of  a  treaty  calling  for  dis- 
armament, it  is  double  madness! 

Every  would-be  ai?gressor  from  the  dawn 
of  time  has  tried  to  disarm  his  enemy.  Dis- 
armament agreements  have  been  made  and 
broken  since  Cain  rocked  his  brother  Abel 
into  a  deep  sleep,  Nor.e  has  ever  been  kept. 
Of  cour.se.  the  mere  lesson  of  all  recorded 
history  does  not  daunt  our  "Liberals."  They 
elect  to  Ignore  the  fact  that.  Just  as  with 
treaties  in  general,  the  Communists  hxjk 
upon  disarmament  as  a  means  of  conquering 
the  "bourgeois"  States.  The  Reds  have  been 
advocating  "total  disarmament"  since  1916, 
when  Lenin  proclaimed: 

"Only  after  the  proletariat  has  disarmed 
the  bourgeoisie  will  it  be  able,  without  be- 
traying Its  world  historical  mission,  to  throw 
all  armaments  on  the  scrap  heap."" 

On  November  30.  1927,  Maxim  Litvlnov 
introduced  Soviet  proposals  before  the  League 
of  Nations  calllug  for  "Immediate,  Complete 
and  General  Disarmament."  That  exact 
phrase  Is  today  used  in  the  propaganda  of 
both  the  Communists  and  our  own  govern- 
ment. There  is  little  new  in  this  ancient  con 
game. 

For  example,  a  policy  statement  adopted  In 
1928  at  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  declared:  "The  aim 
of  the  Soviet  proposals  Is  ...  to  propagate 
the  fundamental  Marxian  postulates  that 
disarmament  and  the  abolition  of  war  are 
possible  only  with  the  fall  of  capitalism." 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Communists  di- 
rected: 

"There  is  a  glaring  contradiction  between 
the  Imperialists'  pxDllcy  of  piling  up  arma- 
ments and  their  hypocritical  talk  about 
peace  There  Is  no  such  contradiction,  how- 
ever, between  the  Soviet  government's 
P'eparatlons  for  defense  and  for  revolution- 
ary war  and  a  consistent  peace  policy  .  .  . 

"The  dls.^rmament  policy  of  the  Soviet 
government  must  be  utilized  for  purp>oses  of 
agitation  .  .  .  for  recruiting  sympathizers 
for  the  Soviet  Union — the  champion  of  peace 
and  Socialism,"" ' 

Thus  the  Communists"  objective  at  suc- 
cessive disar:iiament  conferences  has  been 
to  dlsarn-.  non-Commun'st  nations  while 
leaving  M'e  Soviet  Union  free  to  employ  arms 
in  t".ie  interest  of  world  conquest.  As  former 
£oi'l?t  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  declared 
on  January  IG.  1963- 

"Disarmament,  primarily  means  disman- 
tling the  gigantic  war  machines  of  the  highly 
developed  countries,  ,  .  .  General  disarma- 
ment does  not  mean  disarming  the  (Com- 
munist) peoples  fighting  for  national  liber- 
ation. On  the  contrary,  it  would  deprive  the 
imperialists  of  the  means  to  halt  progress 
and  crush  the  struggle  for  Independence," 
(Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  August  24, 
1963.) 

Three  years  earlier.  In  1960.  the  Commu- 
nists had  begun  to  accelerate  their  phony 
"peace"'  propaganda.  That  year,  at  an  Inter- 
national meeting  in  Moscow  of  the  leaders 
of  the  world's  eighty-one  Communist  Par- 
ties, the  Comrades  issued  a  "i>eace"  directive 
to  their  cadre  and  fellow-travelers.  Called 
the  "Communist  and  Workers  Parties'  Mani- 
festo." It  provided: 
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"In  each  country  it  Is  necessary  to  promote 
a  broad  mass  movement  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  and  resources  to  be  released  through 
disarmament  for  the  needs  of  civilian  pro- 
duction, housing,  health,  public  education, 
social  security,  scientific  research,  etc.  Dis- 
armament has  now  become  a  fighting  slogan 
of  the  masses.  By  an  active  and  resolute 
struggle,  the  imperialists  must  be  made  to 
meet  this  demand."  (Transcript  from  the 
Communist  magazine  Political  Affairs,  Jan- 
uary 1961.) 

One  can  hardly  deny  the  fact  that  this  IB 
precisely  the  line  which  the  "'Liljerar'  media 
in  America  have  been  pushing  for  the  past 
ten  years.  But  note  t.hat  In  the  very  next 
paragraph  the  Reds  made  It  clear  that  they 
intend  to  continue  to  arm  as  they  arrange 
the  disarmament  of  America,  There  Is  no 
effort  to  hide  it!  The  "Manifesto"  directs  the 
Comrades  to  "vigorously  strengthen  the 
might  and  defensive  capacity  of  the  entire  so- 
cialist camp,  .  .  ."  You  see  it  is  not  nuclear 
weapons  which  are  dangerous,  but  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  many  good  Americans  Ignorant  of 
Communist  designs  and  the  lessons  cf  hlsuary 
have  been  drawn  into  this  disarmament  busi- 
ness. There  is  little  excuse  for  such  errant 
nonsense.  Men  of  greatness  have  warned 
again  and  again  of  the  dar£;er  to  peace  pre- 
sented by  disarmament.  Dr.  Luke  quotes 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Luke  11:  21)  .c  having 
admonished.  '"When  a  strong  man  armed 
guards  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace,  .  .  ."" 
George  Washington  advised:  "'If  we  desire 
to  secure  peace  .  ,  .  It  must  be  known  that 
we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war,"  J,  Edpar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  F,B  I,,  phi-a;;ed  it  this 
way:  "Beware  of  those  who  preach  that 
America  should  never  be  first  at  anything 
but  disarmament  and  demobilization.  The 
greatest  guarantee  that  America  will  remain 
free  Is  to  be  well  prepared,  as  were  the  Min- 
ute Men  of  our  infant  nation."  (Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  May  30.   1963.) 

As  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  noted : 

"acceptance  of  any  precipitate  program 
the  West  a  strategic  defeat  of  enormous 
magmtude.  leaving  an  irrosolute  Western 
world  only  the  recourse  of  seeking  accom- 
modation with  an  aggressive  movement 
which  Is  dedicated  to  achieving  mastery  of 
the  globe." '" 

Of  course,  all  of  this  runs  counter  to  the 
official  ""Liberal"  line.  We  are  assured  by 
"Liberals"  that  the  Comniunlsts  no  longer 
seek  to  use  treaties  in  general,  and  disarma- 
ment treaties  in  prirticular,  to  facilitate 
world  conquest.  We  are  told  that  we  face  a 
new  generation  of  Communist  leaders  who 
are  not  nearly  as  suspicious  of  Western  mo- 
tives as  were  their  predecessors.  These  men 
have  not  only  brought  "new  leadership'"  to 
Russia  (so  the  Line  goes),  but  they  realize 
that  both  traditional  capitalism  and  mono- 
lithic Communism  have  been  so  modified 
that  we  might  soon  be  able  to  merge  our  two 
systems  In  a  unifying  democratic  socialism. 
That  Is:  We  can  now  have  d/^tente,  disarma- 
ment, and  the  millennittm,  because  the  Com- 
munists are  "mellowing." 

Before  we  bite  into  that  bit  of  bait  we 
should  ask  ourselves  some  hard  questions. 
After  all,  didn't  the  current  Soviet  leaders 
rise  through  the  ranks  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  during  the  era  of  Joseph  Stalin? 
Are  lovers  of  peace  likely  to  climb  to  the  top 
under  the  rule  of  blood-thlrsiy  dictatorship? 

Who  say  the  Communists  are  mellowing? 
Certainly  not  the  Communists.  Every  one  of 
their  publications — from  "Political  Affairs 
and  World  Marxist  Review"  to  New  World  Re- 
view— stresses  again  and  again  that  the  goal 
Is  a  total  Commumst  victory.  As  Commu- 
nist Party  boee  Leonid  Brezhnev  put  It  on 
April  21.  1970:  "The  world  revolutionary 
process  Is  developing  inexorably,  Tbe  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  struggle  between 
the  two  world  systems — victory  of  commu- 
nism   on    a    worldwide    scale — is    becoming 
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obvious.  .  .  "  The  Communists  consistently 
name  tbe  United  States  as  The  Enemy 

Why,  then,  do  our  Establishment  media 
continue  to  repwrt  that  the  very  opposite  Is 
true?  Experts  esUmate  that  the  Communists 
hav«  killed  ae  many  as  100  million  human 
beings  In  their  drive  for  world  government: 
but  our  ■•taberal"  intellectuals  tell  us  not  to 
consider  Communism  a  monumental  threat. 
It  Is  nothing,  they  say.  compared  to  air  pol- 
lution or  the  unrestricted  birth  rate  of  the 
middle-class  American  One  "Liberal"  who 
apepars  to  be  at  least  moaning  under  the 
ether  is  columnist  Joseph  Alsop.  Mr.  Alsop 
writes: 

"Among  the  scientists,  and  In  the  aca- 
demic community  in  general,  these  Illusions 
(that  the  Reds  are  mellowing]  are  almost 
universally  cherished.    .   .   . 

"Illusion  number  one  Is  so  childishly  wish- 
ful that  It  Is  almost  painful  to  attack.  Ten 
years  ago,  there  were  indeed  some  hopeful 
signs  of  progressive  liberalization  [Self-Jus- 
tification Mr.  Alsop'l  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  belief  that  this  liberalization  process 
would  continue,  somehow  or  other,  by  some 
miracle  or  other,  has  survived  for  10  years 
against  all  the  ugly  evidence  to  the  con- 
trarv. 

"You  would  think  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia (where  the  prison  camps  are  now 
opening  again),  would  have  been  contrary 
evidence  enough.  You  might  suppose  that 
the  now-total  suppression  of  every  liberal 
and  dissenting  voice  in  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  had  a  certain  Impact. 

"Yet  so  far  as  one  can  Judge,  these  tragic 
developments  have  had  no  Impact  what- 
ever." " 

One  would  think  that  all  Americans  recog- 
nize that  the  Communist  "peace"  campaign 
Is  pure  semantics.  In  the  Communist  lexi- 
con, "peace"  means  something  quite  dif- 
ferent than  It  does  to  Americans.  Dr.  Stefan 
Possony  points  out  that  the  Communists 
define  "peace"  as  the  absence  of  opposi- 
tion to  Communist  domination  of  the  world. 
To  most  Americans  "peaceful  co-existence" 
Is  a  pleasant  phrase  which  Implies  peaceful- 
ly minding  one"s  own  business:  to  the  Com- 
munists, it  Is  a  formal  strategy  designed  to 
defeat  the  Free  World.  As  former  Premier 
Khrushchev    declared    on    January    6,    1961: 

"(Peaceful  co-existence]  helps  .  .  .  the 
forces  struggling  for  socialism,  and  In  cap- 
italist countries  It  facilitates  the  activities 
of  Communist  parties  ...  It  helps  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  to  gain  suc- 
cesses 

"(Peaceful  co-existence]  Implies  Intensifi- 
cation of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class, 
of  all  the  Communist  parties,  for  the  triumph 
of  Socialist  Ideas  ...  [It  is)  a  form  of  in- 
tense economic,  political,  and  Ideological 
struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  the  ag- 
gressive forces  of  Imperialism  In  the  inter- 
national arena. 

"Peaceful  co-existence  of  states  does  not 
Imply  renunciation  of  the  class  struggle  .  .  . 
the  co-existence  of  states  with  different  so- 
cial systems  Is  a  form  of  class  struggle  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism. 

"The  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence  Is  a 
policy  of  mobilizing  the  masses  and  launch- 
ing vigorous  action  against  the  enemies  of 
peace." 

Mr  Khrushchev  openly  tied  "peaceful  co- 
existence" and  disarmament  to  war  against 
non-Communists,  declaring; 

"The  slogan  of  the  struggle  for  peace  does 
not  contradict  the  slogan  of  the  struggle 
for  communism  .  .  . 

"The  struggle  for  disarmament  ...  la  an 
effective  struggle  against  imperialism  ,  ,  , 
for    restricting    its    military    potentialities." 

The  Soviet  Premier  made  no  bones  about 
being  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  the 
United  States.  "A  fight  is  in  progress  be- 
tween these  two  systems,"  he  explained,  "a 
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life  and  death  combat.  But  we  Communists 
want  to  win  this  struggle  with  the  least 
losses  .  .  ."  That,  In  essence,  la  what  the 
Communists  mean  by  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence." The  idea,  as  Tom  Anderson  has  put 
it,  is  "Let's  you  disarm."  Our  "Liberals," 
meanwhile,  refuse  to  take  the  Communists 
at  their  word,  persisting  in  the  (possibly 
compUcltous)  delusion  that  the  Reds  are  but 
clumsy  and  rambtmctious  bear  cube  who  will, 
with  maturity,  grow  into  pussy  cats. 

While  our  leaders  dream  of  detente  with 
the  barbarians,  the  barbarians  sneer  at  us. 
They  know  that  World  War  III  is  already 
raging.  They  know  that  it  Is  a  political, 
economic,  psychological,  and  military  war — 
but  that  of  all  the  aspects  of  this  conflict, 
actual  military  combat  Is  by  far  the  least 
Important,  The  Oommunlsts  do  not  want  to 
throw  around  nuclear  warheads  any  more 
than  we  do.  They  are  already  winning  by 
fighting  guerrilla  and  proxy  wars,  employ- 
ing subversion  and  staging  coup  d'etat,  using 
terrorism  and  espionage — all  under  the  guise 
of  antl-lmperiallsm. 

Meanwhile  our  leaders  keep  America's  at- 
tention riveted  on  highly  exaggerated  pros- 
p>ects  for  imminent  nuclear  warfare.  The  idea 
is  to  reduce  America's  military  options  while 
persuading  the  American  public  to  demand 
disarmament  as  a  means  of  endlug  both  the 
nuclear  threat  and  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing interminable  "no-win"  wars. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  most  Amer- 
icans to  believe  that  officials  high  in  our 
government,  who  have  complete  access  to 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  that  this  dis- 
armament business  is  a  Communist  trap, 
would  not  only  fall  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  facts  concerning  this  Kremlin  strategy, 
but  would  actually  promote  the  Communist 
Line  on  disarmament.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  has  heen  happening. 

On  September  23,  1960,  the  Soviets  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  a  plan  for  "total 
and  complete  disarmament"  calling  for  a 
systematic  reduction  In  arms  by  the  major 
powers  of  the  world.  The  Soviet  plan  im- 
mediately became  the  beneficiary  of  ex- 
tremely influential  American  supfwrt  when 
a  group  of  powerful  proponents  of  disarm- 
ament within  the  New  York-based  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  (CJJt.)  lent  the 
scheme  Immediate  support. 

Although  the  fourteen-bundred-member 
C  J'Ji.  Is  one  of  the  most  important  and  In- 
fluential organizations  in  the  United  States, 
It  so  shuns  publicity  that  most  Americans 
have  never  heard  of  it.  Libraries  are  full  of 
books  published  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  but  very  little  is  permitted  to 
appear  In  print  about  the  C  J.R.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  America's  most  prom- 
inent and  wealthy  men  are  members — 
Including  more  than  seventy  key  appointees 
of  the  Nixon  Administration.  On  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  that  It  has  been  men- 
tioned In  the  national  Press,  the  New  York 
Times  of  E>ecemb€r  2,  1969,  said  oi  the  Ooun- 
cll  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"The  private,  nonf>artlsan  organization, 
which  has  offices  In  an  ornate  maralon  at 
58  East  68tb  Street,  is  composed  of  prom- 
inent bankers,  industrialists,  diplomats  and 
academic  figures.  Most  of  the  meetings  are 
off  the  record    (i.e.,  secret).  .  .  . 

"The  council  .  .  .  has  been  described  as 
representing  the  American  Establishment. , . . 

"The  council's  reputation  and  Influence  on 
foreign  policy  Is  owing  to  the  prominence  of 
many  of  its  members." 

This  Council  was  established  after  World 
War  I  by  a  group  of  international  financiers 
and  operators,  a  number  of  whom  had  been 
Instrumental  in  bank-rolling  the  Commun- 
ist Revolution  In  Russia.  They  had  hoped  to 
establish  a  world  government  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  would  allow  them 
control  of  the  world's  natural  resources  and 
trade.  But  the  American  public  would  not 
buy  world  government,  and  the  Senate  re- 
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fused  to  permit  U.S.  membership  In  the 
League.  The  C.P.R.  continued  to  promote 
political  internationalism,  leading  America 
toward  the  world  government  of  the  future." 
The  Council  recognized  early  that  the  key  to 
such  a  world  government  is  disarmament  of 
sovereign  nations. 

An  official  CP  R.  program  entitled  "Study 
No.  7"  is  presented  in  Strategy  For  The  Six- 
ties, edited  by  Jay  Cerf  and  WsUter  Pozen. 
"Study  No.  7,"  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
argues  that  the  United  States  must  strive  to 
"build  a  new  International  order."  It  says: 

"Rather  than  seeking  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  [this  world  government]  must  be 
responsive  to  world  aspirations  for  peace,  for 
social  and  economic  change,  and  for  libera- 
tion from  alien  domination.  To  accomplish 
this  the  U.S.  must:  (1)  search  for  an  inter- 
national order  ...  In  which  many  policies 
are  Jointly  undertaken  by  free  world  states 
with  differing  political,  economic  and  social 
systems,  and  including  states  labeling  them- 
selves as  'socialist'."  " 

In  order  to  build  such  a  "new  International 
order."  the  C.P.R.  says  we  must  "maintain 
and  gradually  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
UN,"  and  "conduct  serious  negotiations  to 
achieve  International  agreement  on  limita- 
tion, reduction  and  control  of  armaments." 
If  necessary.  It  says,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  "negotiate  on  these  problems  directly 
with  the  USSR  in  secret."  In  other  words.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  affairs  might  be 
so  arranged  that  the  President  could  estab- 
lish by  E.\:ecutive  Order  a  treaty  disarming 
the  United  States — and  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  would  be  presented  with  a 
fait  accompli. 

Now,  here's  the  clincher:  This  C.F.R.  posi- 
tion paper  preceded  the  Soviet  proposal  of 
Septemebr  23,  1960.  by  nearly  a  year.  Yet 
the  two  schemes  are  almost  Identical! 

The  question  is:  Who  Is  running  whom? 
Founders  of  the  C-P.R  helped  promote  and 
finance  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Members 
of  the  CJ.R.  have  since  1919  been  leaders 
in  promoting  American  "aid  and  trade"  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  were  Instrumental  in 
the  construction  and  outflttlng  of  much  of 
the  Soviet's  heavy  industry.'*  The  C.P.R.  has 
dominated  State  Department  policy  for  thirty 
years,  and  has  always  promoted  "co-exist- 
ence" with,  and  support  of.  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whether  the  dog  wags  the  tail  or  vice- 
versa  makes  little  difference  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  threat  presented  to  America. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
father  of  the  current  S.AL.T.  disarmament 
talks  is  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. In  1960,  President-elect  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (C.F.R.)  dispatched  Rostow  and  Profes- 
sor Jerome  Wlesner  (C.F.R.)  to  attend  the 
Sixth  Pugwash  Conference  on  Disarmament 
and  World  Security  in  Moscow.  The  so-called 
Pugwash  Conferences,  a  device  to  bring  to- 
gether American  and  Soviet  scientists  and 
political  scholars,  were  a  project  assigned  to 
Soviet  apologist  Cyrus  Eaton.  As  a  1961  Staff 
Study  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee noted: 

"The  financier  of  the  First  Pugwash  Con- 
ference was  American  industrialist  Cyrus  S. 
Eaton,  a  self- proclaimed  personal  friend  of 
Ekivlet  dictator  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  Appar- 
ently Mr  Eaton  also  bore  most  of  the  cost 
for  the  first  five  conferences,  after  which  a 
number  of  tax-exempt  foundations  began  to 
foot  the  bills.  The  name  "Pugwash"  derives 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  of  the  confer- 
ences was  held  In  Mr.  Eaton's  home  in  Pug- 
wash, Nova  Scotia. 

"Mr.  Eaton's  attacks  on  the  FBI  and  the 
American  courts  for  their  handling  of  Com- 
munist spy  cases  have  been.  If  anything, 
more  vicious  than  those  of  Bertrand  Russell 
In  addition,  he  has  ,  .  .  denounced  Ameri- 
can military  leaders  as  warmongers,  and  con- 
demned the  U.S.  Government  repeatedly  for 
conducting  nuclear  tests,  while  giving  un- 
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qualified  approval  to  Soviet  atomic  policy, 
Soviet  propaganda  agencies  have  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  Mr.  Eaton's  anti-American 
speeches,  including  translations  for  broad- 
cast both  within  and  outside  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. " '» 

Walter  Rostow  was  an  odd  choice  for  an 
American  President  to  send  on  a  mission  of 
any  sort,  let  alone  one  so  fraught  with  peril 
for  American  security  as  the  Moscow  Pug- 
wash Conference.  During  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  he  had  twice  been  refused 
security  clearance.  Subsequent  to  his  return 
from  Moscow.  President  Kennedy  tried  to 
appoint  him  to  a  key  position  In  the  State 
Department,  but  State  Department  Security 
Officer  Otto  F.  Otepka  refused  to  grant  a 
clearance  based  on  F.B.I. ,  C.I. A.,  and  Air 
Force  Intelligence  data  Indicating  that  Ros- 
tow was.  In  fact,  a  security  risk.  In  his  The 
Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka.  William  J.  Gill  brings 
out  some  of  the  background : 

"(Rostow]  had  a  long  history  of  close  as- 
sociation with  a  number  of  Individuals  who 
were  known  to  be  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Several  of  these  people  had  been 
identified  as  active  Soviet  espionage  agents. 

"Two  of  the  man's  [Rostow's]  aunts  were 
definitely  identified,  by  reliable  Informants 
and  undercover  agents,  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  late  1940's.  So  far  as 
Otepka  knew  they  were  still  members  in 
1955  [when  Rostow's  first  security  clearance 
was  sought).  The  aunts  were  by  no  means 
remote  relatives.  They  had  been  Intimately 
close  to  the  man's  family,  and  the  family 
had  never  repudiated  them. 

"The  man's  father,  a  native  of  Russia,  had 
been  an  active  Socialist  revolutionary  in  his 
homeland  Just  before  the  Socialists  split  into 
Bolshevik  and  Menshevik  factions.  He  had 
continued,  ostensibly,  as  a  Socialist  activist 
after  migrating  to  the  United  States  in  1905. 
the  year  of  the  abortive  Leftist  revolt  in 
Russia. 

"CIA  had  deftly  dropped  this  individual 
from  a  sensitive  contract  with  a  private  or- 
ganization and  CIA  was  not.  even  then, 
known  to  have  any  great  aversion  for  inno- 
cent Liberals. 

"Air  Force  Intelligence,  which  had  investi- 
gated him  thoroughly  in  connection  with 
another  contract  he  was  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  for  the  Air  Force,  fiatly  declared 
the  man  a  security  risk — a  term  not  used 
lightly  anywhere  in  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity." '• 

Not  wishing  a  direct  confrontation  with 
Otepka  at  that  time,  Kennedy  b3rpassed  him 
and  appointed  Rostow  as  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Later  Otepka  was 
removed  from  his  position  for  revealing  the 
truth  about  Rostow  to  a  Senate  Ccwnmittee 
and  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  was  made  Chief 
of  the  State  Department  Planning  Division. 

Thomas  Ross  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
reports  that,  while  in  Moscow  at  the  Pug- 
wash Disarmament  Conference,  Rostow  met 
with  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vaslly 
Kuznetsov,  "to  get  a  reading  on  the  current 
Russian  attitude  on  disarmament  and  de- 
fense and  report  back  to  Mr.  Kennedy."  In 
essence,  Kuznetsov  said  the  Soviets  found 
U.S.  planes  and  advanced  missile  biises  wor- 
risome because  they  had  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. He  wanted  them  removed.  Based  on  Ros- 
tow's recommendations,  bombers  and  mis- 
siles were  pulled  out  of  bases  ringing  Russia, 
the  B-70  program  was  cancelled,  the  Skybolt 
air-to-ground  missile  program  was  cancelled, 
and  no  more  B-52s  or  B-58s  were  produced. 
This  was  to  prove  to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  we 
were  serious  about  disarmament. 

The  late  Congressman  James  B.  Utt,  com- 
menting on  Rostow's  Influence  In  promoting 
the  disarmament  of  America,  wrote  in  his 
Congressional  Report  of  September  24.  1969: 

"In  January  1962.  there  was  the  secret 
Rostow-Moscow  Report,  which  called  for 
Implementation     of     the     'no-wln     policy' 
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through  the  following  five  points:  1.  Aban- 
don first  strike  weapons;  2.  Refrain  from 
encouraging  revolts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
3.  Refrain  from  criticizing  satellite  coun- 
tries; 4.  Deny  foreign  aid  to  countries  which 
refuse  coalition  governments  [as  we  did  in 
Laos);  5.  Work  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament." 

The  Kennedy  Administration  began  gear- 
ing up  to  beat  the  drums  for  the  Rostow- 
Moscow  disarmament  plans,  of  which  the 
current  8.A.L.T.  talks  are  but  the  latest 
manifestation.  On  March  23,  1961,  a  "briefing 
session  on  disarmament"  was  held  at  the 
State  Department  attended  by  about  seventy- 
five  persons  representing  such  radical  prop- 
agandists as  the  United  World  Federalists, 
Americans  For  Democratic  Action,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace,  American  As- 
sociation for  the  UJf..  and  the  U.A.W.-C.I.O. 
The  State  Department's  E.A.  Gullion  (C.FJl.) 
conducted  the  session  and  urged  these  groups 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Disarmament  Agency  under  contaol  of  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  GiUlion  noted  that 
such  an  Agency  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
our  government,  and  hence  free  of  Congres- 
sional controls,  would  have  maximum  lati- 
tude for  doing  what  it  felt  necessary  In  the 
field  of  disarmament.  Mr.  Gullion  added  that 
it  is  "difficult  to  work  under  the  Eighteenth 
Centiu-y  Constitution." 

On  June  23,  1961,  John  J.  McCloy,  Special 
Advisor  to  the  President  on  Disarmament, 
sent  Mr.  Kennedy  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  create 
this  new  Agency.  Mr.  McCloy  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President,  he  revealed  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  Is  to 
bring  about  world  government.^' 

In  September  1961,  Congress  passed  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  confer- 
ring on  the  director  of  the  new  Disarmament 
Agency  broad  authority  (under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State)  to  do  Just  about  anything  the 
director  might  believe  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  "peace."  Congress  was,  however,  concerned. 
It  wrote  the  following  safeguard  into  the 
Act,  requiring: 

"that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the 
United  States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to 
limit  the  armed  forces  or  armaments  of  the 
United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  provision  Is  meaningless,  however,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  had  by  then  de- 
termined that  the  "treaty  making  power  of 
the  President"  includes  the  power  to  enter 
Into  Executive  Agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions without  the  advice  and  consent,  or  even 
knowledge  of  the  Senate." 

Many  Congressmen  supported  creation  of 
this  Disarmament  Agency  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  opposing  peace. 
Not  all,  however,  withered  under  "Liberal" 
pressure.  Congressman  John  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio  referred  to  it  as  "The  Surrender 
Agency,"  and  declared:  "The  testimony  is 
replete  with  evidence  which  Indicates  this 
Agency  may  well  be  the  back  door  from  the 
one-wonders  to  accomplish  their  goal.  .  .  ." 
The  late  Congressman  James  Utt  com- 
mented: "The  law  Is  almost  a  word  for  word 
duplication  of  a  disarmament  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  Khrushchev  In  1959." 

The  man  appointed  to  head  the  new  Dis- 
armament Agency  was  WUUam  C.  Foster,  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
His  pay  wa«  set  at  $52,500  per  year — a  salary 
larger  than  that  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Such  a 
salary  suited  Mr.  Foster's  capacity  for  acting 
In  a  big  way.  Only  forty-eight  hours  elapsed 
between  the  creation  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  presentation  to  the  U.N.  of 
a  U.S.  program  for  disarmament. 

This  formal  disarmament  proposal  was 
later  published  in  a  nineteen-page  pamphlet 
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entitled  Freedom.  From  War:  The  United 
States  Programs  For  General  And  Complete 
Disarmament  In  A  Peaceful  World — State 
Department  Publication  7277.  It  calls  for 
transferring  control  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  United  Nations,  restricting  the  Ameri- 
can military  to  the  role  of  an  internal  police 
force,  and  establishing  an  all-powerful  U.N. 
Army,  The  U.S.  disarmament  plan  further 
provides:  "The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
progressively  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  .  .  .  until  it  had  sufficient  armed 
forces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state  oould 
challenge  it."" 

The  scheme  bore  the  heavy  imprint  of 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  As  Professor  Rostow 
has  written: 

"It  is  a  legitimate  American  national  ob- 
jective to  see  removed  from  all  nationB — 
including  the  United  States — the  right  to 
use  substantial  military  force  to  pursue 
their  own  Interests.  Since  this  residual  right 
is  the  root  of  national  sovereignty  ...  it  Is, 
therefore,  an  American  interest  to  see  an 
end  to  nationhood  as  it  has  been  histori- 
cally defllned."  •' 

A  world  government  has  long  been  the 
goal  of  both  the  Communists  and  of  the  In- 
siders who  created  and  operate  the  C.VM. 
The  pitch  used  by  both  groups  is  that  It 
is  either  World  Government  or  The  Bomb! 
Take  your  choice.  The  Communist*  have 
been  very  explicit  about  their  plans  for  world 
government.  As  Communist  Party  leader 
William  Z.  Foster  wrote  In  Toward  a  Soviet 
America: 

"A  Communist  world  will  be  a  unified, 
organized  world.  The  economic  system  will 
be  one  great  orgsinizatlon.  .  .  .  The  Ameri- 
can-Soviet government  will  be  an  important 
section  in  this  world  organization,  and  one 
of  the  revolutionary  achievements  of  victori- 
ous world  Communism  will  be  the  ending  of 
war." 

The  official  Conunuinist  publication  Inter- 
national Affairs  commented  as  follows  in 
November  of  1963 : 

"The  concept  of  a  future  in  which  capital- 
ism and  communism  will  'converge'  on  an 
'equal  footing'  is  Utopian  through  and 
through  [merely  bait  for  American  'Liber- 
als']. The  time  will  come,  of  course,  when 
there  will  be  a  world  government,  but  it  will 
be  the  government  of  a  world  Socialist 
(Communist)  conununlty." 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  world  govern- 
ment, you  must  have  a  World  (Supreme) 
Court.  One  of  the  first  recommendations 
made  by  "ovir"  Disarmament  Agency  was 
that  the  VS.  repeal  the  Connolly  Amend- 
ment which  limits  the  Jurisdiction  that  the 
World  Court  Is  permitted  over  U.S  affairs. 
It  says  that  what  is  or  Is  not  a  domestic  af- 
fair of  the  United  States  will  be  determined 
by  the  United  States  alone,  and  not  by  other 
nations  or  by  the  World  Court. 

And  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  World  Gov- 
ernment you  must  have  a  World  Army  to 
back  up  Its  edicts.  As  the  New  York  Times 
(owned  by  members  of  the  C.PJl.)  com- 
mented editorially  on  June  29,  1963:  '^ 

"The  difficulty  is  that  the  essence  of  law  ' 
is  not  only  Justice;  It  implies  command.  To 
be  binding,  world  law  needs  a  supranational 
body  with  power  to  enforce  the  international 
laws  that  are  agreed  upon.  Otherwise,  they 
are  not  "law";  they  are  principles  and  prac- 
tices that  would  be  "obeyed"  only  by  thoee 
nations  which  have  accepted  the  laws." 

We  have  had  numerous  hints  about  what 
powers  the  U.N.  World  Army  would  have, 
from  both  private  groups  and  special  "Think 
Tank"  studies  paid  for  by  the  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  World  Association  of  Parlia- 
mentarians for  World  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, has  recommended  that  the  entire 
globe  be  carved  up  into  regions  "policed"  by 
troops  from  other  "nations."  According  to 
this  plan,  the  United  States  would  be  poUc«d 
by  Irish,  Belgians,  Colombians,  Venezuelans, 
Mongolians,  and  Russians, 

The  United  World  Federalists  (XJ.W  J.) .  an 
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organization  often  praised  and  supported  by 
President  Richard  Nixon,  has  already  made 
public  Its  pl&ns  for  the  U.N.  World  Army. 
In  their  grand  design,  the  United  World 
Federalists  recommend: 

•  UJ*.  Police  Force  to  have  chemical  and 
psycho-chemical  weapons  as  well  as  nuclear 
and  conventional.  Choice  of  weapons  appli- 
cable to  the  situation. 

•■UN.  Police  Force  to  be  so  strong  that 
•cheating"  would  be  foolhardy.  Strength  to 
be  greatest  during  period  of  actual  destruc- 
tion of  weapons  " 

What  maies  the  U.WJ".  scheme  so  impor- 
tant U  that  it  is  backed  by  such  powerful 
organlz-itlons  as  the  World  Parliamentarians, 
the  Bilderbergers.  the  Atlantic  Unionists,  the 
Euramerlcans.  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  More 
important,  commitment  to  such  a  plan  of 
disarmament  has  already  been  incorporated 
as  a  part  of  the  legal  and  official  policies  of 
our  own  government,  and  •.he  laws  permlt- 
Uug  its  institution  are  already  on  the  books. 
Fc-  specia?'.  see  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
US.  Government  Organizational  Manual.^i 

Of  course,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  not  disarmament  but  a  transfer  of 
armamenu  to  a  monopoly  U.N.  Army.  Who 
would  control  such  a  U.N.  force?  Why,  the 
United  Nations.  And  even  a  cursory  exami- 
nation will  reveal  that  the  United  NaUons 
Is  controlled  bv  the  U.S.S.R.  and  her  satel- 
Utes.  supported  by  the  -Third  World"  Afro- 
Asian  block.  As  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has 
warned : 

•  Since  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
command  a  majority  in  the  United  Nations. 
tnere  would  be  no  way  to  prevent  the  very 
nuclear  weapons  we  might  surrender  to  the 
United  Nations  control  being  used  a^-.nst 
the  United  States  of  America  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  its  rule." 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  U.N.,  this  Inter- 
national Peace  Force,  with  its  (ourt  nuclear 
weap>ons.  wo-jld  be  "r.der  the  command  of 
ihe  Under  Secretary  General  for  PoUtlcal  and 
Security  Council  Affairs,  who  has  control 
over  i»ll  U.N.  military  aCairs.  Except  for  one 
two-year  term,  when  it  was  occupied  by  a 
Yugoslav  Comm'.inist.  this  poet  has  by  agree- 
ment always  been  held  by  a  Soviet  national. 
Trygve  Ue,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  from  1946  to  1953,  writes  in  his  auto- 
biography In  The  Cause  of  Peace: 

•  Mr.  Vyshlnsky  did  not  delay  his  approach. 
He  was  the  first  to  Inform  me  of  an  under- 
standing which  the  Big  Five  had  reached  in 
London  on  the  appointment  of  a  Soviet  na- 
tional as  Assistant  Secretary  General  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs.  . 
Mr.  Stettiniua  confirmed  to  me  that  he  had 
agreed  with  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  the 
matter."  (Pp  45-t6.) 

IDcspite  the  fact  that  this  agreement  was  to 
be  binding  for  only  &-e  years,  a  Russian  con- 
tinues to  occupy  that  key  ofice  today.  And, 
of  course,  neither  Mr.  Nixon  nor  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  UN.  Charles  Yost  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  C.F.R.  I  has  been  so  rude  as  to  sug- 
gest the  p>o6ltlon  be  given  to  someone  other 
than  a  Communist.-  As  former  Congressman 
Donald  Jackson  observ3d: 

•  Quite  clearly.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assume 
that  the  Russians  are  cioing  to  disarm  them- 
selves tinless  they  are  positive  of  continued 
control  over  military  policy  [In  the  U.N. | — a 
control  which  they  now  hold  and  have  held 
for  many  years. 

■  The  great  danger  at  present  Is  that  the 
Russians — crafty,  hardbitten,  tough  negoti- 
ators, may  one  day  soon  find  a  balance  in 
the  disarmament  scales  which  will  Insure 
them  control  of  the  entire  program — policy 
decision  and  military  Implementation.  On 
that  day  the  Russians  will  sign,  and  our  ne- 
gotiators with  happy  smiles  and  trembling 
fingers  may  dash  off  the  signature  that  will 
bind  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ita 
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people  to  hardship.  Indignity  and  eventual 
subjugation." 

The  conspirators'  original  plan  for  the  dis- 
armament of  the  United  States  and  the 
transfer  of  our  weaponry  to  the  U.N.  called 
for  Its  completion  by  1972.  but  American 
Conservatives  gave  the  plan  such  e.\po8ure 
that  the  timetable  had  to  be  altered.  Con- 
servatives ordered  and  distributed  to  their 
alarmed  friends  so  many  copies  of  the  State 
Department  Document  7277  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  forced  to  let  it  go  out  of  print.  It 
was  back  to  •'patient  gradualism."  An  article 
in  the  Conununlst  World  Marxist  Review 
emphasized  the  need  for  patience,  advising 
the  Comrades:  •'Communists  do  not  adhere 
to  the  all  or  nothing'  principle.  Anything 
that  brings  disarmament  nearer  is  a  step 
forward  ..."-' 

Americans  were  not  sufficiently  fed  up  with 
protracted  no-win  wars,  nor  were  they  suf- 
ficiently frightened  by  nuclear  propaganda, 
to  swallow  disarmament.  A  Gallup  Poll  In 
1961  determined  that  eighty-one  percent  of 
Americans  would  rather  fight  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war  than  live  under  Communist  rule. 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune.  November  3, 
1961.)  More  time  was  needed  for  antl-mlU- 
tary  and  defeatist  propaganda.  As  Walt  Roe- 
tow  might  well  have  supposed,  the  'Vietnam 
War  has  provided  the  excuse  for  p.n  enormous 
escalation  of  that  propaganda.  Creation  of 
the  mood  for  acceptance  by  America  of  the 
7277  program  has  obviously  been  a  high  pri- 
ority of  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy. 

Metuiwhlle,  disarmament  talks  have  been 
going  on  with  the  Russians  for  nearly  eight 
years.  During  that  time  we  have  negotiated 
with  them  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty 
(v.ith  no  Inspection,  of  course),  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty, 
and  the  Seabeds  Treaty.  All  of  these  were 
steps  toward  S.A.L.T. — and  S.A.L.T.  will  be 
another  step  toward  complete  disarmament 
and  world  government.  The  objectives  laid 
down  by  the  Insiders  In  State  Department 
Document  7277  have  not  changed.  I.t  1968 
an  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
publication  called  Arms  Control  And  Na- 
tional Security  explained  what  has  been  hap- 
pening: 

"Since  1959  the  agreed  ultimate  goal  of 
the  negotiations  has  been  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  i.e.,  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments  ex- 
cept those  needed  to  maintain  Internal  order 
within  states  and  to  furnish  the  United  Na- 
tions with  peace  forces.  U.S.  and  Soviet 
plans  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
were  proposed  In  1962  and  they  are  still  'on 
the  table '  Some  basic  differences  between 
the  two  plans  are  brought  out  by  the  key 
Issue  of  timing  and  verification  of  reduction 
of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles."  (Page  14.) 

So  you  see.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  "timing." 
In  the  meantime,  the  Insiders  have  been 
working  to  disarm  America  unilaterally.  In- 
cluded in  this  disarmament  program  have 
been: 

"(1)  Cutbacks  on  production  of  the  Atlas 
I.C.B.M.  (2)  Phase-out  of  the  B-47,  B-52, 
and  B-58  long-range  bombers.  (3)  Sharp  re- 
duction In  the  plans  for  construction  of 
2.000  Minuteman  missiles.  (4)  Withdrawal  of 
our  Thor  and  Jupiter  Intermediate-range 
missiles  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. (5)  Cancellation  of  the  Skybolt  missile 
program  which  would  have  given  our  Air 
Force  and  that  of  Great  Britain  a  1,000-mile 
air-to-ground  firing  range.  (6)  A  Presidential 
order  drastically  reducing  the  production  of 
fi.ssionable  nuclear  materials  and  shutting 
down  key  nuclear  reactors.  (7)  Shelving  of 
plans  for  additional  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 
(8)  Refusal  to  develop  hlgh-jrleld  nuclear 
weapons.  (9)  Cancellation  of  the  M.O.L. 
(Manned  Orbital  Laboratory)  which  would 
have  given  the  U.S.  enormous  military  capa- 
bilities from  space.  (10)  Unilateral  renounce- 
ment of  the  use  of  all  bacteriological  weap- 
ons." 
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Our  defense  now  rests  primarily  on  the 
relatively  small  Minuteman  and  Polaris  mis- 
siles which  are  supposed  to  receive  M.I.R.V.'s 
(multiple  warheads)  in  June  and  January  re- 
spectively. Yet  our  negotiators  at  S.A.L.T. 
have  announced  that  these,  as  well  as  the 
purely  defensive  A.B.M.  antl-mlsstle  system, 
are  completely  negotiable. 

Walt  Rostow  and  the  Disarmament  Lobby 
assured  us  during  the  Sixties  that  if  we 
would  just  show  good  faith  by  cutting  back 
on  our  weapons  development,  the  Commu- 
nists would  do  likewise.  We  have  cut  back, 
and  the  Communists  have  done  Just  the  op- 
posite. While  their  actual  military  capability 
is  open  to  dispute,  and  although  It  has  long 
been  a  tactic  of  the  Communists  to  exagger- 
ate their  strategic  capacity  In  order  to  pro- 
mote fear  In  America,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  So\iets  are  going  all-out  to  build 
a  formidable  military  machine.  The  object, 
however,  is  to  stampede  America  Into  ac- 
cepting disarmament  and  Its  corollary  of 
world  government.  And  this  objective  is  best 
supported  by  arranging  for  our  mass  media 
to  c:edlt  the  Comm'juists  with  having  vast 
stores  of  super  weapons.  Still,  the  fact  Is  that 
as  America  has  slowed  development  of  her 
weapons  technology,  the  Soviets  have  been 
doing  Just  the  opposite.  Where  mere  prudence 
would  require  that  we  keep  our  powder  dry, 
we  have  been  turning  the  garden  hose  on  it 
and  doing  our  best  to  dispose  of  what  re- 
mains operational. 

The  Disarmament  Lobby  squeals  about  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  "arms  race."  Yet, 
only  seven  percent  of  our  1970  military 
budget  has  been  earmarked  for  strategic 
arms.  While  the  Left  prattles  about  our  "mis- 
guided priorities."  the  Soviets  have  been  in- 
creasing military  spending  by  fifteen  percent 
a  year.  We  must  have  a  nuclear  capacity  to 
defend  America  that  Is  superior  beyond 
question,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  primary  problem  is  internal. 
Our  chief  danger  comes  from  the  pwUcles  of 
disarmament  and  surrender  being  hatched  In 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Many  Americans  have  been  tempted  to 
rationalize  away  the  threat  of  the  S.AX.T. 
talks  resulting  in  another  step  toward  sur- 
render, feeling  that  tough,  pragmatic  Rich- 
ard Nixon  would  not  send  the  same  sort  of 
men  to  negotiate  with  the  Communists  as 
have  his  Democrat  predecessors.  The  facts  are 
otherwise. 

The  tiger  Mr.  Nixon  app>ointed  to  head  the 
Disarmament  Agency  and  act  as  our  chief 
negotiator  at  S.A.L.T.  is  Gerard  Smith.  By 
the  merest  coincidence  Mr.  Smith  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  President  Nixon  credited  Smith 
with  helping  to  originate  proposals  for  the 
Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty  which  the  Soviets 
have  broken  with  impunity  Human  Events 
reports  that  Smith  is  even  opposed  to  deploy- 
ment in  America  of  the  purely  defensive 
A.B.M.  system. 

The  second  member  of  this  team  Is  the 
radical  Paul  Nitze  iC.FJl.),  a  chief  target 
of  Republicans  during  the  JJ.K.  regime. 
Even  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration  he 
was  named  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs,  but 
because  of  his  radicalism  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  In  1960,  he  became  J  F.K.'s  chief 
advisor  on  national  security  policy.  On  April 
twenty-eighth  of  that  year,  Mr.  Nltze  had 
formally  and  publicly  proposed  that  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Corrunand  be  turned  over  to 
N.A.T.O.,  and  that  SAC.  and  NATO,  subse- 
quently be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  third  member  of  President  Nixon's  team 
at  the  S.A.L.T.  talks  Is  Llewellyn  Thompson 
(C.P.R.),  a  man  whose  career  In  the  State 
Department  has  produced  a  won-lost  record 
with  the  Communists  that  would  have  made 
the  Mets  of  a  decade  ago  blush.  He  served 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  where 
he  was  very  popular.  During  the  past  three 
Administrations  Thompson  has  persistently 
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iidvocated  Increased  economic  and  political 
accommodation  with  the  Soviets. 

The  fourth  member  of  "our  "  team  Is  Dr. 
Harold  Brown  (C.F.R.) ,  a  prot*g6  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  According  to 
Human  Events  of  July  5.  1969,  he  served  as 
Robert  McNamara's  '•chief  scientific  advisor 
during  McNamara's  disastrous  reign  in  the 
Pentagon.  Brown  himself  Is  considered  a  chief 
architect  of  the  Defense  Department's  theory 
that  It  was  all  right  to  permit  the  Soviets 
to  'catch  up-  to  the  U.S.  strategic  force  level.  " 
Dr.  Brown,  adds  Human  Events,  is  consid- 
ered "trusting  of  the  Soviets."  When  informed 
by  Military  Intelligence  that  the  Russians 
were  testing  orbiting  missiles.  Brown  replied: 
'The  Defense  Department  does  not  believe 
any  of  this  .  .  ,  .  there  Is  now  a  UN  ban 
against  It."  ( Indianapolis  Star,  December  16, 
1969.) 

Yes,  President  Nixon  has  quite  a  disarma- 
ment team.  And  not  only  are  S.A.L.T.  ne- 
gotiators Smith.  Nltze,  Thompson,  and  Brown 
members  of  the  CJ'.R.,  but  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Mr.  Nl-xon's  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  includes  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  William  C.  Foster,  Kermlt 
Gordon,  James  R.  KllUan,  John  P.  McCloy. 
and  Cyrus  Vance — all,  as  It  happens,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Rathjens,  a  member  of  the 
C.F.R.  and  leader  In  the  Disarmament  Lobby, 
writes  in  the  January  1970  issue  of  Scientific 
American  concerning  President  Nixon  and 
these  S.A.L.T  talks: 

•'Exercising  broader  Judgment,  the  Pres- 
ident can  reject  such  advice  [from  the  mili- 
tary) and  .  .  .  draw  on  very  substantial 
nationwide  support  for  an  agreement.  Should 
he  choose  to  do  so,  he  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  make  his  decision  politically  ac- 
ceptable than  would  have  been  the  case  for 
any  of  Ids  recent  predecessors,  or  for  that 
matter  for  his  opponent  In  the  last  election. 
There  Is  almost  certainly  a  sizable  segment 
of  the  American  body  politic  that  could  ac- 
cept a  decision  by  President  Nixon  to  con- 
clude a  very  far-reaching  agreement  as  a 
result  of  SALT  that  would  not  accept  a  simi- 
lar position  were  it  offered  by,  say,  a  liberal 
Democratic  president."  (Page  21.) 

This  fact  is  being  widely  commented  upon 
by  "Liberal"  columnists.  As  Roscoe  Drum- 
niond  noted  in  his  nationally  syndicated 
column  for  Febniary  6,  1970: 

"Think  of  the  Richard  Nixon  of  the 
Khrushchev  kitchen  debate.  Think  of  his 
etTorts  to  embarrass  the  Soviet  leaders  with 
the  Captive  Nations  resolution  while  on  his 
'courtesy'  visit  to  Moscow  In  1960.  Is  this 
the  man  In  the  White  House  today?  He's 
there  all  right — but  it  Is  not  the  Nixon  of 
1960.  .  .  .  The  most  significant  fact  today 
is  that  the  world  has  radically  changed 
Nixon  and  that  Nixon  Is  pursuing  a  sub- 
stantially new  course  In  crucial  areas  of  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  nearly  a  180-degree  shift. 
.  .  .  Today  he  sees  the  U.S. -Soviet  nuclear 
arms  talks  as  meaningful,  tirgently  desir- 
able." 

As  the  President  entered  his  "era  of  nego- 
tiations" he  also  altered  his  views  on  mili- 
tary preparedness.  Lt.  General  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
U.S.A.F.  (Ret.),  commented  In  his  nationally 
syndicated  column  of  January  1,  1970: 

"Mr.  Nixon,  during  his  campaign,  often 
expressed  deep  concern  about  our  diminish- 
ing defense  jxasture.  Strangely,  our  defense 
capability  has  deteriorated  at  an  accelerated 
rate  during  his  first  year  In  the  White  House. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  the  first  President 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  from  a  position 
of  military  Inferiority.  .  .  . 

"If  the  budget  for  1971  indicates  that  Mr. 
Nixon  continues  to  be  satisfied  with  military 
Inferiority  vls-a-vls  Russia,  he  may  be  headed 
for  his  seventh  crisis.  Every  U.S.  citizen  will 
share  that  one  with  him." 

But,  of  course,  Mr.  Nixon  was  an  avid 
internationalist  from  the  start.  Although  he 
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never  dared  openly  to  join  the  radical  United 
World  Federalists,  he  sponsored  their  legis- 
lation In  Congress  and  regularly  championed 
their  One  World  schemes.*  During  the  last 
campaign,  the  World  PederaUsts  mailed  to 
their  members  a  form  letter  showing  that 
both  Hubert  Humphrey  (C.PR.)  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  (ex-C.F.R.)  were  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  world  government.  The  letter  quotes 
the  following  endorsement  of  the  subversive 
United   World   Federalists   by   Mr.   Nixon: 

"Your  organization  can  p>erform  an  Im- 
portant service  by  continuing  to  emphasize 
that  world  peace  can  only  come  through 
world  law  ["World  Peaoe  Through  World 
Law"  Is  the  slogan  of  U.W.F.).  Our  goal  is 
world  p>eace.  The  instrument  for  achieving 
peace  will  be  law  and  justice.  If  we  concen- 
trate our  energies  toward  these  ends.  I  am 
hopeful  that  real  progress  can  be  made.  .  .  . 
"The  President  has  said  about  world 
government:  "There  are  some  today  who  be- 
lieve that  the  prospect  of  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  to  settle  International  disputes  is 
so  terrible  that  we  should  set  up  a  new,  all- 
powerful  world  organization  which  would 
have  Jurisdiction  over  disputes  between  na- 
tions.' I  disagree  with  this  approach.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  begin  to  use  the  one 
we  already  have    [the  U.N.j." 

On  December  17,  1968,  President-elect 
Nixon  journeyed  to  the  U.N.  to,  as  he  said, 
show  "our  continuing  support  of  the  United 
Nations  and  our  Intention  In  these  years 
ahead  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
strengthen  this  organization.  .  .  ."  How  does 
Mr.  Nixon  want  to  strengthen  the  U.N.?  Well, 
as  we  have  noted,  world  government  re- 
quires a  World  Court.  Mr.  Nl.xon  has  long 
supported  repeal  of  the  Connolly  Amend- 
ment, which  would  give  us  a  World  Supreme 
Court  with  jurisdiction  over  Americans. 
Praising  Mr.  Nixon's  stand  on  an  all-power- 
ful World  Court,  the  New  York  Times  com- 
mented on  April  14,  1969: 

"The  Ideal  ...  Is  to  establish  a  peaceful 
world  In  which  the  rule  of  force  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  rule  of  law, 

"To  that  end  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  to  ele- 
vate the  International  Court  of  Justice  at 
The  Hague  to  a  real  Supreme  Court  of  the 
world  with  far  wider  jurisdiction  and  em- 
ployment In  International  disputes." 

And,  as  we  are  told  In  State  Department 
Document  7277,  a  world  government  must 
have  an  all-powerful  World  Army  to  keep 
the  disarmed  nations  in  line.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
long  advocated  such  a  military  force — which, 
In  this  case,  would  serve  under  a  Russian  na- 
tional at  the  United  Nations.  As  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  reported  on  October  28,  1950: 
"A  strong  effort  to  obtain  approval  of  his 
resolution  calling  for  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  police  force  will  be  made  by 
Congressman  Richard  Nixon  when  Congress 
reconvenes  November  27th,  the  California 
Senatorial  nominee  said  today.  .  .  .  Nixon's 
resolution  suggests  that  a  UN  police  author- 
ity be  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis,  to  consist 
of  land,  sea  and  air  forces.  It  would  swing 
into  action  against  aggression  under  decision 
of  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  police  au- 
thority." 

That  Is  what  S.AX.T.  is  all  about.  It  is  the 
old  7277  game  all  over  again — disarmament. 
World  Court,  U.N.  Army,  and  the  whole  ugly 
works.  Only  a  Fabian  Republican  could  get 
away  with  it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  drawing  Intended 
victims  into  a  treaty  trap  is  an  admitted 
Communist  strategy;  despite  the  fact  that 
disarmament  Is  a  proclaimed  Instrument  of 
conquest  by  the  Communists;  despite  the 
fact  they  have  not  changed  or  "mellowed"; 
despite  the  fact  that  we  were  drawn  Into  this 
series  of  disarmament  talks  by  Kremlin 
agents  In  Pugwash  acting  through  security 
risk  Walt  Rostow;  despite  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department,  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  National  Security  Council  are  larded 
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with  leftover  cohorts  of  Robert  McNamara 
and  Walt  Whitman  Rostow;  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  "represented"  in  Vienna  by  mem- 
bers of  the  seriously  dangerous  C.FJl. — de- 
spite all  of  these  things — President  Nixon  IB 
leading  Anjerlca  Into  the  briny  deeps  of 
S.AJj.T.  No  •"Liberal"  Democrat  could  have 
marched  America  into  such  a  sea  of  madness, 
because  too  many  people  know  Just  enough 
to  be  suspicious.  But  a  Republican  In  a  Con- 
servative suit  could  very  well  be  setting  us 
up  for  a  dive  that  could  prove  fatal. 
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'-  Documents  On  Disarmament,  1961.  U.S. 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Pub- 
llcaUon  Number  6.  August  1962.  Pp.  151-161. 

■'  The  Constitution  Of  The  United  States 
Of  America.  Analysis  And  Interpretation, 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress.  US.  Senate.  Docu- 
ment Number   170.   1953,  Pp.  434-445. 

^'Blueprint  For  The  Peace  Race.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Pubhca- 
tlon  Pour.  Page  33. 

*>  Walt  Rostow.  United  States  In  The  World 
Arena.  Harper  and  Row,  New  York.  1960, 
Page  549.  Rostcw  was  a  key  man  In  the 
formulation  of  other  policies  which,  like  dis- 
armament. President  Nixon  has  continued. 
William  GUI  writes  in  The  Ordeal  Of  Otto 
Otepka:  "He  [Rostow]  remained  at  State  .  .  . 
until  another  President.  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  summoned  him  back  to  the  White 
House  in  April  1966.  This  time  he  was  the 
top  Presidential  Advisor  on  all  national  se- 
curity matters,  playing  a  major  role  in  chart- 
ing the  lncre.i£lng  troop  buildups  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  By  so  doing  he  won  the  repu- 
tation In  Administration  and  military  circles 
as    a  real  hard-liner." 

•In  1967  he  was  described  In  an  adulatory 
article  in  Business  Week  magazine  as  the 
principal  conduit  and  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Johnson  and  the  vast  bureaucracies  of 
State.  Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  other  operating  agencies  as  they 
become  Involved  in  foreign  affairs'  .... 

•In  addition  he  headed  up  the  staff  of  the 
National  Security  Council  [almost  all  of  the 
members  of  tchich  we-e  retained  by  President 
Sixon],  to  which  a  decade  earlier,  he  had 
been  denied  a  security  clearance  in  merely 
a  consultant-advisory  role. 

•"Lyndon  Johnson  summed  up  this  man's 
position  succinctly  in  1967:  "He  has.*  said 
the  President,  the  most  Important  Job  in  the 
White  House,  aside  from  the  President.' " 
(GUI.  Pp    19-20.) 

The  fact  that  a  successful  public  relations 
job  cculd  be  done  to  build  "security  risk" 
Rostow  into  a  •hawk^  shows  how  phony  the 
idea  is  that  successive  .\dminlstratlons  have 
been  trying  to  defeat  the  Communist*  In 
Vletnaun  or  anywhere  else.  Yet.  so  successful 
has  the  buildup  been  that  elements  of  the 
New  Left  at  M.I.T.  would  not  permit  Rostow 
to  retur.-i  to  that  school  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

"  At  the  Second  International  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Symposium,  held  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  in  January  1964,  it  was 
revealed  that  a  ""Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  For  Disarmament  Negotiations  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America"  was  an- 
nounced to  the  U.N.  on  March  30.  1961.  sev- 
eral months  before  the  creation  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency.  This  agreement  commits 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  Russians  to  disarma- 
ment, and  the  turning  over  of  arms  to  a 
U.N.  Army. 

*>  If  you  write  the  State  Department  to 
ask  why  the  Communists  control  the  mili- 
tary arm  of  the  U.N..  you  will  likely  receive 
a  reply  explaining  that  this  particular  office 
Is  held  by  a  Russian  as  a  matter  of  "'custom," 
Just  as  Americans  by  ""custom"'  always  hold 
other  offices.  As  long  as  they  control  the 
guns,  the  Russians  are  willing  to  let  us  have 
charge  of  the  paper  clips. 

"  Quoted  in  Constantine  Brown"8  "Nego- 
tiating With  A  Sworn  Enemy,"  Washington 
Evening  Star  August  14,  1962. 

*•  See  World  Coiemment  Neica,  May  1951. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GREAT  LAKES  POLLUTION 


June  2,  1970 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
at  page  15752  in  the  Record,  I  called  the 
attention  of  Members  to  the  action  of 
the  E>epartinent  of  the  Interior  In  reduc- 
ing its  antipollution  research  activities 
in  the  Great  Lakes  at  a  time  when  con- 
centrated effort  is  needed  more  than 
ever. 

There  is  only  one  major  fresh  water 
research  facility  in  the  country,  and  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  intends  to  cease  opera- 
tion of  Uie  laboratory  located  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  vital  work  of  this  laboratory  was 
very  carefully  outlined  in  the  article 
from  the  Michigan  Journalist  which  I 
included  with  my  May  15  remarks. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  legislature  of 
Erie  County,  N.Y.,  my  home  county,  has 
adopted  two  resolutions  on  this  same 
subject. 

The  closing  of  this  laboratory  clearly 
is  an  action  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
administration's  claim  of  concern  for 
our  environment. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
May  19,  follow: 

A  ResoLunoN 

Whereas,  a  recent  article  in  the  Michigan 
Journalist,  published  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  pointed  out  that  because  of 
budget  reductions,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  Intends  to  cease 
operation  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Michigan;  and 

Whereas,  said  laboratory  is  the  only  major 
fresh  water  research  facility  In  the  Country; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries has  issued  dismissal  notices  to  19  of 
the  82  people  on  Its  Reseairch  StafT,  Including 
notices  to  nine  professional  biologists;   and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Intends  to  transfer  Its  responsibilities 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sport*  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  which  Is  not 
staffed  with  total  environment  research  teams 
and  will  have  only  $350,000  a  year  to  run 
what  has  been  a  million  dollar  a  year  opera- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  the  preservation  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  restoration  of  Its  vitality  Is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  reside  tn  the  areas  served  by  the  Great 
Lakes;   and 

Whereas,  competent,  continuous  research 
to  develop  programs  to  combat  the  lamprey 
and  alewlfe  threat  to  flsh  life  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  health  of  nfilllions  of  Ameri- 
cans residing  along  their  shores  and  to  seek 
out  and  Initiate  programs  to  eliminate  the 
pesticide  poisoning  of  the  Great  Lakes  should 
be  considered  a  matter  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority; and 

Whereas,  unless  the  budget  for  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is  restored  and  it 
continues  its  entire  environment  research 
projects  concerning  the  problems  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  be 
tragically  crippled. 

Now,  therefore,  Be  It  Hereby 

Resolved,  that  the  Erie  County  Legislature 
hereby  memorializes  the  President  and  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  to  restore  the 
necessary  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  to  enable  It  to  continue  its 
projects  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  direct  that 
It  continue  Its  responsibilities  In  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Erie  County  Legislature 
does  hereby  memorialize  the  Governors  of 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  In- 
diana. Ohio,  Michigan.  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  such  funds  and  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  such  projects;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutons 
be  sent  to  President  Nixon.  United  States 
Senators  Javits  and  Goodell;  Congressmen 
Smith.  McCarthy  and  Dulskl;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Congress- 
man Mills;  Congressman  Marvin  Esch  of 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  and  to  the  Governors  of 
each  of  the  States  that  bound  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

A   RESoLtmoN 

Whereas,  reliable  reports  Indicate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  stated  his  intention 
to  reduce  funds  for  the  Great  Lakes  Labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  since  such  reduction 
of  funds  would  adversely  affect  the  fishing 
and  related  Industries  in  the  western  New 
York  area,  and 

Whereas,  among  the  programs  which  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  reduction  In  funds 
is  a  County  sponsored  program  to  develop 
fish  protein  concentrate,  and 

Whereas,  such  reduction  in  funds  will  also 
produce  a  great  disservice  to  the  sport-flsher- 
men  of  the  area,  and 

Whereas,  such  reduction  of  funds  is  ex- 
tremely untimely  in  view  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  dangerous  pollutants 
which  have  been  introduced  Into  the  Great 
Lakes  during  the  past,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  highest  ranking  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  repeatedly 
expressed  a  desire  to  hasten  the  war  on  pol- 
lution in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  it  would  seem 
ambiguous  at  this  time  for  any  cut-back  In 
funds  to  the  Great  Lakes  Laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Honorable  Body  take 
appropriate  action  to  Inform  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  Its  opposition  to  this  re- 
duction, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  Legislature 
forward  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
senators  and  congressmen  representing  this 
area. 


WATER  SAMPLES  TAINTED 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  will  shortly  vote  on  an  appro- 
priation to  finance  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act,  preliminary  statistics 
from  a  survey  of  public  water  supplies  re- 
cently announced  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer  indicate  that  even  our  drinking 
water  supply  is  far  from  acceptable. 

The  following  article,  which  indicates 
the  results  of  that  survey,  once  again 
emphasizes  the  need  for  rapid  upgrading 
of  our  attack  on  future  pollution,  not  only 
through  the  construction  of  adequate 
sewage    treatment    facilities,    but    also 
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through  regulations  designed  to  prevent 
invasion  of  our  water  systems  by  arsenic, 
mercury,  pesticides  and  other  com- 
pounds of  potential  danger  to  the  human 
orgsuiism. 

The  article  follows: 
Federal    Water    Supply    Stjhvey    Shows   30 

Percent  or  Samples  Tainted — Nixon  Aide 

Voices  Concern 

Philadelphia,  May  20. — Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer,  Presidential  assistant  for  consumer 
affairs,  said  today  that  30  p>er  cent  of  public 
water  supply  samples  taken  in  a  Federal 
survey  had  shown  excessive  amounts  of 
germs  and  chemicals. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute here,  Mrs.  Knauer  said  that  nearly 
all  of  the  samples  had  shown  traces  of 
pesticides,  and  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  had 
contained  arsenic  in  excess  of  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

'•Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  survey,"  she  said.  "There  Is 
cause  for  deep  concern,  if  not  for  alarm." 

Mrs.  Knauer  drew  her  statistics  from  pre- 
liminary drafts  of  a  survey  taken  in  nine 
areas  of  the  United  States  by  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration  beginning 
last  February. 

In  Washington  a  spokesman  for  the  E.C.A., 
an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  confirmed  the  statis- 
tics reported  by  Mrs.  Knauer. 

""There  Is  cause  for  concern  In  certain 
places,  but  certainly  not  nationwide,"  the 
spokesman  said,  but  he  declined  to  make 
public  the  entire  report  until  it  was  finished. 
The  final  report  is  exp>ected  In  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

The  spokesman  said  the  survey  had  taken 
3.563  samples  from  the  water  supplies  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  the  following  metro- 
politan areas:  New  York  City.  Including 
Westchester  Count;-  and  Long  Island;  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Charles- 
ton, S.C;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  New  Orleans; 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  counties  in  Southern  California. 

FIRST    COMPREHENSIVE    STUDY 

The  survey  was  the  first  comprehensive 
study  of  the  nation's  public  water  supply 
by  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  Knauer  noted  that  the  arsenic  resi- 
dues did  not  sound  like  much,  ""but  it  can 
be  serious  to  people  who  have  been  drinking 
it  for  years." 

The  Envlron-nental  Control  Administra- 
tion spokesman  said  the  human  body  did 
not  rid  Itself  of  arienlc,  and  It  builds  up  in 
volume.  It  can  cause  cancer  of  the  skin  and 
liver. 

Mrs.  Knauer  said  laundry  detergents  were 
one  source  of  arsenic.  It  is  also  present  in 
some  pesticides. 

But  the  E.C.A.  spokesman  said  that  nearly 
all  of  the  arsenic  found  In  the  survey  was 
the  result  of  the  chemical's  natural  occur- 
rence in  rock  and  soil. 

He  said  officials  were  surprised  at  the 
prevalence  of  pesticides  in  drinking  water, 
but  noted  that  the  amounts  found  were 
below  toxic  levels. 

However  he  said  the  residues  were  a  warn- 
ing of  possible  trouble  in  the  future.  Most 
water  purification  systems  are  not  equipped 
to  eliminate  chemical  Impurities. 

The  spokesman  said  most  of  the  979  sam- 
ples that  showed  violation  of  at  least  one 
Federal  purity  standard  were  from  smaller 
water  supplies. 

The  Federal  Government  sets  standards 
for  drinking  water  supplies,  but  Implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  Is  the  responalbllity 
of  Individual  municipalities. 

The  Environmental  Administration  spokes- 
man said  local  officials  had  worked  with  the 
Federal  surveyors  and  apparently  were  aware 
of  any  violations  found  In  their  areas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FBI  ACADEMISTS  SEEK  THE 
IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  take  note 
of  the  stirring  remarks  delivered  by  Po- 
lice Capt.  George  Iranon  of  Hawaii,  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  85th  ses- 
sion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion National  Academy  on  May  27,  1970. 

Captain  Iranon  has  compiled  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  commander  of  the 
Kona  District  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Hawaii  police  department.  He  has  been 
a  policeman  since  1956,  and  was  honored 
by  being  elected  as  the  president  of  the 
85  th  session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy. 

As  president  of  his  class,  he  addressed 
the  graduates  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
12  weeks  of  study  on  how  to  impiove  the 
effectiveness  and  professionalism  of  law- 
enforcement.  I  believe  that  his  remarks 
stressing  "an  impossible  dream — the  an- 
swer desired  by  all  law  enforcement — 
the  elimination  of  crime"— are  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  all. 

Accordingly,  I  request  permission  to 
insert  Captain  Iranon's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

FBI  ACADEMISTS  Seek  the  Impossible  Dre.^m 
Mr.  Hoover,  distinguished  guests,  families 
and  friends,  and  members  of  the  85th  session 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 

Several  weeks  ago  one  of  our  Instructors 
recited  to  our  class  the  words  of  the  song 
'"The  Impossible  Dream'"  from  the  musical 
play  "Man  of  La  Mancha."  The  theme  of 
this  song  may  well  have  become  the  theme 
of  this  class;  "To  Dream— the  Im-pos-si-ble 
Dream, — to  fight — the  vm-beat-a-ble  foe, — 
to  bear — with  un-bear-a-ble  sor-row, — to 
run — where  the  brave  dare  not  go."  We  came 
here  to  the  '"West  Point  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment" seeking  an  Impossible  dream — the  an- 
swer desired  by  edl  law  enforcement — the 
elimination  of  crime. 

We  came  from  every  State  In  the  United 
States,  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  seven  foreign  lands. 
We  came  determined  to  dedicate  ourselves — 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  together — to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  realization  of  our 
dreams,  for  the  future  of  mankind.  As  we 
now  prepare  to  return  to  our  own  depart- 
ments— as  we  gather  for  the  last  time  under 
one  roof — I  have  the  singular  honor  and  with 
humble  pride — speak  for  the  99  members  of 
this  35th  anniversary  class. 

We  leave  today  with  a  deep  regard  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy.  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Hoover 
in  establishing  this  fine  academy  Is  self-evi- 
dent in  the  exceptional  contributions  those 
graduates  before  us  have  made  to  law  en- 
forcement all  over  the  world.  To  you,  sir,  we 
say  with  deep  affection,  "Thank  you"!  We 
urge  that  you  continue  for  many  years  as 
the  spokesman  of  law  enforcement.  May  I 
commend  to  you  the  high  quality  of  In- 
struction and  administration  we  received 
for  the  duration  of  the  course.  The  profes- 
sional attitude  of  your  staff,  the  honor  and 
respect  in  which  you  and  the  Bureau  are 
held,  was  evident  In  their  every  word  and 
deed.  The  courtesies,  patience,  understand- 
ing and  assistance,  day  or  night,  of  the  coun- 
selors who  receive  diplomas  with  us  today 
could  never  be  adequately  acknowledged. 
We   must    convey    to   our   administrators 
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who  made  our  attendance  here  possible,  our 
deep  appreciation,  and  assurance  It  will 
prove  to  be  well  worth  the  time  and  effort. 

It  U  not  possible  to  properly  thank  our 
wives  and  families  who  kept  things  moving 
at  home.  Especially,  we  are  aware  of  the  en- 
durance, spirit,  courage  and  understanding 
demanded  of  the  families  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  We  are  as  proud  of  you  to- 
day as  we  can  ever  be;  for  any  accomplish- 
ment of  ours  is  equally  yours. 

We  have  been  called  the  finest  national 
academy  class  ever.  This  Is  as  it  should  be. 
I  have  witnessed  an  Interchange  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  and  an  insatiable  desire  for 
learning  that  I  would  not  have  thought  pos- 
sible. I  have  never  associated  with  a  group 
of  any  kind  so  Intent  on  self-Improvement 
for  the  express  puri>ose  of  better  serving 
mankind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exposure  to 
men  of  all  levels  of  law  enforcement  from 
many  different  agencies  has  broadened  our 
horizons  of  knowledge,  reinforced  our  cour- 
age and  strengthened  our  Integrity — the 
motto  and  the  promise  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy. 

As  we  leave  here  today  to  join  with  great 
pride  the  distinguished  alumni  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  each  of  us  accepts  the 
quest  of  the  "Man  of  La  Mancha"  as  our 
pledge:  "To  reach — the  un-reach-a-ble  star! 
This  Is  my  quest,— to  fol-low  that  star, — ^no 
mat-ter  how  hope-less, — no  mat-ter  how 
far; — to  fight  for  the  right — vrtth-out  ques- 
tion or  pause, — to  be  wlll-lng  to  march  in-to 
heU  for  a  heav-en-ly  cause!  And  I  know, — ^If 
111  on-ly  be  true — to  this  glo-rl-ous  quest, — 
that  my  heart — will  lie  peaceful  and  calm, 
when  I'm  laid  to  my  rest  and  the  world  will 
be  bet-ter  for  this." 
Aloha! 


A  LEGISLATIVE  STRAITJACKET? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
comment  by  House  Members  upon  the 
goings-on  in  the  other  body  are  inap- 
propriate and  unwelcome.  At  the  current 
juncture  in  American  history,  however, 
it  distresses  many  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  role  of  the  House  in  foreign  af- 
fsdrs  is  somewhat  removed  from  current 
happenings.  This  distress  mounts  in  pro- 
portion to  awareness  that  the  lower  body 
is  clearly  closest  to  the  people. 

Public  distress  over  Vietnam  and  the 
general  condition  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  ought  never  to  be 
translated  into  the  imposition  of  a  legis- 
lative straitjacket  upon  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  Let  us  get  out  of  Vietnam,  but 
let  us  do  it  the  right  way,  the  safest  way 
for  our  troops,  and  the  honorable  way 
with  reference  to  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam.  On  this  the  President  is 
not  only  outstandingly  knowledgeable 
but  doing  probably  the  only  thing  he  can 
do  in  the  situation  he  inherited,  under- 
taking to  turn  over  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  South  Vietnamese  where 
it  belongs. 

In  this  connection  the  lead  editorial  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  of  interest. 
It  follows: 

The  CooPKR-CHtTRCH  Amendment 
As  the  Senate  debates  the  Coop>er-Church 
amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  certain  tyjMs 
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of  military  operations  In  Cambodia,  our  big- 
gest headache  Is  trying  to  figure  out  what 
Its  words  mean.  Its  passage  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  unless  something  Is  done  to 
clarify  what  It  says,  first,  about  the  Presi- 
dent s  power  to  strike  Into  Cambodia  In  pro- 
tection of  American  troops  already  in  the 
field,  and  second,  about  policies  intended  to 
bolster  the  non-Communist  government  In 
Cambodia. 

On  Its  face  the  amendment  seems  to  say 
that  despite  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief  he  cannot  undertake  mili- 
tary operations  In  Cambodia  even  If  enemy 
forces  there  are  attacking  or  about  to  attack 
American  troops  already  In  South  Vietnam. 
Either  the  amendment  means  this  or  It  means 
nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  this  question; 
Its  sponsors  seem  confused  as  to  which  Is 
the  case  Witness  Senator  Church  on  the 
Senate  floor: 

■  We  do  not  raise  Into  question  here  the 
power  the  President  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  derives  that  authority  from  the 
Constitution  itself.  We  could  not  deny  him 
his  powers  under  the  Constitution  if  we  tried. 
Nothing  in  our  amendment  would  Interfere 
with  his  right  to  protect  American  troops  In 
the  field  or  to  provide  for  their  immediate 
needs." 

If  the  amendment  does  ftUly  preserve  the 
Presidents  right  to  protect  American  troops, 
then  it  does  not  change  his  right  to  act 
within  Cambodia  if  his  purpose  Is  to  protect 
American  trcops,  as  it  is  in  the  current  oper- 
ations. If  the  amendment  denies  him  the 
right  to  act  in  Cambodia  regardless  of  his 
purjjose,  then  it  Interferes  with  his  right 
to  protect  American  troops  in  ways  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  deems  necessary.  The 
amendment's  sponsors  cannot  have  It  both 
ways. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  common  sense 
dictate  that  Congress  cannot  act  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  troops  actually  in  the 
field,  as  it  would  be  doing  when  It  draws  lines 
of  military  maps  in  a  theater  long  since 
drawn  Into  the  war  by  the  enemy.  It  does  not 
wish  to  say  it's  different  because  interna- 
tional boundaries  are  involved  when  the 
enemy  constantly  violates  these  boundaries 
and  when  the  nation  Involved  does  not  ob- 
ject. Nor  does  it  wish  to  say  Congress  is  only 
fonnalizlng  limits  the  President  himself  has 
established,  since  Umits  are  one  thing  when 
drawn  by  the  Commander  In  Chief  and  an- 
other thing  when  etched  Into  law. 

At  the  amendment's  second  level,  we  find 
another  set  of  considerations.  We  think  It 
entirely  appropriate  that  Congress  concern 
Itself  n-lth  the  broad  question  of  American 
policy  toward  the  Cambodian  government, 
and  in  fact  we  think  the  Administration 
should  seek  to  Involve  Congress  here.  But 
once  again  we  are  left  unsure  what  policy 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
a  policy  of  "no  American  troops"  and  a  pol- 
icy of  "let  the  place  sink." 

The  general  thrust — and  the  ostensible 
defense — of  the  amendment  Is  to  implement 
a  policy  of  no  American  troops.  It  has  a 
sleeper  section,  however,  that  could  tinder- 
cut  any  effort  whatever  to  aid  Cambodia  In 
its  self-defense.  This  section  prohibits  U.S. 
participation  In  any  agreement  to  provide 
military  Instruction  In  Cambodia.  In  other 
words,  the  U.S.  could  not  provide  technical 
or  financial  assistance  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Indonesians.  Thais,  Koreans  or  oth- 
ers undertook  to  help  Cambodia  train  Its 
army. 

Its  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  wrong- 
beaded  provision.  If  we  want  to  reduce  our 
presence  in  Asia,  regional  cooperation  is  what 
we  should  try  to  promote,  not  Inhibit.  Also, 
the  section  makes  hash  of  the  sponsors'  ar- 
guments that  they  only  want  to  help  the 
President  follow  the  policy  he  has  already 
set.  for  nothing  could  be  more  contradictory 
to  the  NUon  doctrine. 
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Despite  all  this,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment Is  directed  at  a  concern  with  which 
we  sympathize — that  Congress  be  more  In- 
\olved  in  foreign  policy.  What  is  needed  Is 
the  type  of  Congressional -Executive  con- 
sultation that  helped  prevent  an  Indochina 
expedition  in  support  of  the  French  during 
the  Eisenhower  years.  But  it  Is  not  a  matter 
of  writing  a  law  but  of  building  an  on- 
going process;  a  specific  piece  of  legislation 
Is  Important  only  to  the  extent  it  helps 
build  the  basis  for  a  continuing  process.  As 
it  now  stands,  casting  an  ambiguous  shadow 
both  on  the  President's  powers  aa  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  on  the  Nixon  doctrine 
of  U.S.  assistance  for  self-help,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  not  build  but  un- 
dermine the  process. 

Yet  It  could  conceivably  be  turned  Into 
somethljig  else  If  the  Senate  and  the  Admin- 
istration can  work  together  to  clarify  what 
it  says  about  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
powers  and  to  remove  the  sleeper  section.  In 
the  process  of  working  out  those  problems, 
perhaps  the  two  branches  could  make  a  small 
start  toward  the  trust,  understanding  and 
cooperation  necessary  to  truly  meaningful 
consultation  on  future  policy. 


June  J,  1970 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  83d  Congress,  in  1953,  it 
was  my  pri\'ilege  to  sit  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  great  legislative  body  as  one  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland,  to  personally  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  illustrious  Speaker.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  I  was  impressed 
by  him;  at  that  time  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic whip  of  the  House  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  showed  his  ability  and  friend- 
ship. 

It  was  the  result  of  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK's  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  landmark  legislation  that  he  was 
elected  majority  leader  during  the  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  and,  in  the 
next  session  of  that  Congress,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives.  More 
vital  and  helpful  laws  were  enacted  to 
make  this  great  Nation  of  ours  an  even 
better  place  to  live  than  ever  before  be- 
cause of  the  compassion  and  superb 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
man  we  honor. 

Sharp  against  the  skyline  of  beautiful 
Washington  on  a  hilltop  height,  stands 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  citadel  of  democ- 
racy epitomized  in  the  words  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

"Here,  sir,  the  people  govern." 

In  this  historic  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  "the  people  gov- 
ern," we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
our  presiding  ofiQcer  a  great  and  good 
man.  The  Speaker  is  frequently  described 
as  the  second  most  powerful  figure  in  our 
Government,  standing  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  position  has  attained  that 
eminence  through  a  long  evolutionary 
process  over  the  span  of  our  country's 
existence. 

John  W.  McCormack's  long  tenure  in 
the  House,  comparable  to  those  who  have 


served  here  for  the  greatest  number  of 
years,  is  a  political  fact  that  everyone 
interested  in  Government  must  admire. 
He  has  served  his  native  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  very 
well  indeed.  Our  great  country  has 
benefited  greatly  because  of  John  Mc- 

CORSIACK. 

The  true  measure  of  his  leadership  as 
Speaker  can  be  found  in  the  respect  and 
aflfection  aiccorded  him  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  He  has  at  all  times  been  emi- 
nently fair  and  impartial  to  all,  whether 
they  be  of  his  own  Democratic  Party, 
the  RepubUcan,  or  a  third  party. 

In  the  life  of  John  W.  McCormack  we 
see  the  well-known  Horatio  Alger  story 
come  true.  Coming  from  humble  and 
poor  beginnings  and  largely  self-taught, 
he  achieved  his  present  exalted  office  by 
his  native  ability  and  Intellect.  This  can 
only  happen  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  He, 
more  than  anyone  I  know,  typifies  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. 

Speaker  McCormack  who  voluntarily 
armounced  his  retirement  when  the  91st 
Congress  adjourns,  has  very  many  ad- 
mirers and  stanch  friends  in  every  part 
of  our  vast  coimtry  and  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  among  them.  With  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  years,  my  esteem,  respect,  and 
genuine  affection  for  this  great  leader 
has  growTi.  His  lofty  ideals,  patriotism, 
great  spiritual  faith,  and  kindliness  to  all 
has  endeared  him  to  all  his  colleagues. 

John  W.  McCormack's  impending  de- 
parture from  the  Congress  will  leave  a 
great  void  that  no  other  man  can  quite 
fill.  May  the  years  ahead  be  kind  so  that 
he  shall  be  long  able  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise his  wise  counsel  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica and  may  his  life  and  that  of  his  won- 
derful wife  be  filled  with  happiness. 


WALT  ROSTOW— INSIGHTS  ON 
COLLEGE   EDUCATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin  has  had  many 
distinguished  men  sen's  as  professors. 
We  are  now  especially  honored  to  have 
Mr.  Walt  Rostow,  former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  on  our 
campus.  This  famous  educator  has  re- 
turned to  his  first  love,  teaching,  and  he 
brings  with  him  the  invaluable  wisdom 
that  can  be  learned  at  but  one  place  in 
this  Nation — the  White  House. 

Mr.  Rostow  is  now  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  history  at  the  university  and 
brings  to  this  post  his  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  business  and  academic 
worlds.  His  achievements  are  far  reach- 
ing and  to  each  position  he  has  given  a 
degree  of  excellence  rarely  attained.  His 
keen  mind  perceives  a  realm  of  judg- 
ment that  is  both  perceptive  and  keenly 
observant. 

The  Addendum,  a  new  pubhcation  is- 
sued by  the  University  of  Texas,  deals 
with  subjects  of  interest  to  faculty  and 
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staff  members.  Their  March  issue  fea- 
tured an  adaptation  of  an  address  given 
by  Mr.  Rostow.  Mr.  Rostow's  remarks 
concerning  higher  education  are  highly 
thought  provoking  and  the  ideas  which 
he  sets  forth  could  well  be  taken  as 
building  blocks  for  our  society  today  and 
for  the  development  of  our  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  He  sets  forth  five  proposals 
that  I  would  headline  for  you.  First,  the 
currently  relevant  is  not  likely  to  prove 
relevant  in  the  future.  Second,  educa- 
tion is  a  mysterious  process  that  takes 
time.  Third,  the  heart  of  education  is 
learning  what  it  is  to  be  first-rate. 
Fourth,  in  the  end  education  is  a  private 
affair — a  proposition  I  almost  took  as 
my  title.  Fifth,  contemporary  problems 
can  be  highly  relevant  to  education. 

I  insert  these  thought-provoking  re- 
marks in  the  Record  : 

The  Irrelevance  or  the  Relevant 
(By  Walt  W.  Rostow) 
The  news  every  day  underlines  that  uni- 
versity administrators  are  in  the  front  line 
of  national  life,  as  we  move  forward  to  re- 
shape our  educational  institutions  to  the 
nation's  hopes  and  dreams  and  purposes. 

If  there  is  a  single  theme  that  runs  through 
the  observations  I  have  to  make.  It  Is  that, 
ultimately,  education  Is  an  Intimate,  com- 
plex, and  highly  personal  human  experience. 
My  formal  title  Is  "The  Irrelevance  of  the 
Relevant  "  In  choosing  that  title,  I  was,  of 
course,  aware  that  a  good  many  students 
and  others  are  pressing  hard  to  reshape 
the  subject  matter  of  teaching  In  our  uni- 
versities around  "relevant"  subjects  and 
materials. 

^  But,  despite  my  title,  I  am  not  engaging 

3  In   confrontation   politics.   I  share  many  of 

X  the  concerns  of  those  who  are  now  critics  of 

our  educational  policies  and  who  advocate 
change.  I  believe  that  we  In  the  United 
States — and  peoples  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe — are  undergoing  an  educational 
revolution. 

This  is  a  time  In  history  when  societies 
are  moving  forward  on  every  continent,  con- 
scious that  their  future  will  be  different 
from  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  They 
are  trying  to  estimate — to  guess — what  kind 
of  educational  system  will  best  prepare  citi- 
zens for  those  futures.  And  that  means  de- 
bate and  change.  Since  1965  we  In  the  United 
States  have  seen  the  most  massive  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress, 
under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  in  all 
our  history. 

Last  summer  I  traveled  with  my  family 
around  the  world  from  Tokyo  to  England. 
We  visited  nations  whose  gross  national 
product  per  capita  ranged  from,  say,  $100 
in  Indonesia  to  over  $2,000  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. But  whether  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  roaring  automobile  age  of  Japan  or  the 
exciting  take-off  in  Korea;  In  the  early  drive 
to  technological  maturity  of  Iran;  or  the  late 
automobile  age  atmosphere  of  comfortable 
Paris  or  London — wherever  we  went  univer- 
sity problems  were  an  Inevitable  and  major 
subject  of  conversation.  And  this  was  true 
not  merely  of  fellow  academics  but  of  prime 
ministers. 

The  Koreans,  for  example,  are  confident 
that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  they  will 
probably  be  as  advanced  as  Japan  Is  now; 
the  Iranians  are  confident  they  will,  by  the 
year  2000,  be  at  least  up  to  the  level  of  con- 
temporary Europe.  They  are  striving  to  ad- 
just their  educational  Institutions  to  those 
confident  hopes.  The  fundamental  problems 
of  education  in  modern  society  are  being 
rethought  and  the  institutions  of  education 
being  reshaped  as  each  nation  takes  stock  of 
what  it  has  Inherited  from  the  past  and 
what  It  thinks  It  will  need  In  the  future. 
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And  that  Is  also  true  of  us  here  In  the 
United  States.  But  we  know  less  about  our 
future  than  South  Korea  or  Iran,  because 
right  now  we're  out  In  front.  We  must  be 
pioneers  In  education  as  we  are  In  space — 
and  aa  we  once  were  In  this  part  of  the  West. 
The  adventure  of  building  a  satisfying  and 
humane,  decent  and  orderly  llie  in  the  world 
of  mass  affluence,  modem  technology,  and 
bureaucratic  organization  is  as  challenging 
a  task  as  our  society  has  faced  from  Its  be- 
ginning. And  what  we  do  or  fall  to  do  In 
education  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  outcome. 

In  our  country  we  are  all  aware  that  we 
have  experienced  a  most  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion In  the  scale  of  higher  education.  The 
figures  are  familiar,  but  are  worth  repeating: 
in  the  school  year  1939-40,  about  a  million 
and  a  half  students  entered  colleges  and  iml- 
versitles;  In  1968-69  the  figure  was  about 
seven  million.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  of  an  age  to  attend  college  now 
enter  college;  that  Is,  more  than  a  half  of  all 
high  school  graduates. 

We  have  carried  out  this  revolution  for  the 
reason  that  we  Americans  have  done  most 
big  things  in  our  history:  because  Idealism 
and  practical  self-interest  converged.  As  chil- 
dren of  Jefferson  still,  we  have  continued 
to  act  in  gradual  fulfillment  of  the  idea 
which  underlies  so  much  In  our  society; 
namely,  the  principle  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity. And  a  college  education  Is  In- 
creasingly a  basic  hiunan  opportunity  for 
those  capable  of  qualifying  for  It.  But  we 
have  also  acted  to  expand  college  educa- 
tion because  the  kind  of  highly  technological 
society  we  have  created  requires  for  Its  work- 
ing force  a  vast  corps  of  men  and  women  who 
command  tools  and  perspectives  and  habits 
of  mind  which  a  college  education  almost 
umquely  can  provide. 

Some  have  achieved  these  qualities  without 
a  formal  college  education.  Some  who  com- 
plete a  college  education  never  acquire  them. 
But  a  college  education  Is  the  best  device 
we  know  In  our  society  to  Impart  these 
qualities. 

It  was,  perhaps,  Adam  Smith  who,  m 
criticizing  the  Irrelevant  curriculum  at  18th 
Century  Oxford,  first  formally  linked  the 
right  kind  of  education  with  economic  de- 
velopment— or  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  as  he 
put  It.  No  single  act  of  leglslaUon  in  our 
history  did  more  for  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  our  nation  than  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  which  launched  so  many 
schools  devoted  to  training  In  agriculture, 
mining,  and  engineering — many  of  which  are 
now  the  kind  of  wide-ranging,  complete  uni- 
versities our  society  requires,  a  century  later. 
And  education  has  always  been  the  under- 
lying basis  for  hope  and  faith  that  democ- 
racy could  work.  No  contemporary  study  of 
economic  or  political  development,  past  or 
present,  would  be  Judged  complete  vrtthout 
references  to  the  educational  system. 

I  start,  then,  by  assuming  that  education 
Is  a  fundamental  determinant  of  the  kind 
of  society  we  are  and  shall  become,  and  a 
legitimate  object  of  public  policy. 

But  education  Is  also  what  happens  to 
unique  human  beings  at  a  sensitive  and  crit- 
ical phase  of  their  lives. 

Legislation  and  adequate  financial  resour- 
ces are  essential.  They  provide  the  necessary 
framework  within  which  education  can  hap- 
pen. But  they  do  not  educate.  For  example, 
we  are  only  beginning  to  face  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  easier  to  take  In  students  and  to 
build  buildings  than  it  is  to  provide  first- 
rate  teaching.  That  Is  one  of  the  central 
problems  that  we  confront  In  making  good 
the  historic  new  commitments  to  education 
in  the  United  States  of  recent  years. 

When,  in  February  1969,  I  returned  to 
teaching,  I  was  anxious  to  lay  out  a  set  of 
ideas  on  which  I  had  been  working  for  10 
years  and  more.  But  I  was  not  yet  ready  to 
lecture  to  a  large  class.  I  first  needed  the  give 
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and  take  of  an  Intimate  seminar.  But,  haunt- 
ed by  the  statistics  of  growth  In  the  stu- 
dent population,  I  decided  I  simply  could 
not  lay  out  the  new  set  of  Ideas  to  a  dozen 
students.  So  we  set  up  the  seminar  table  in 
The  University  of  Texas  television  studio 
and  put  the  whole  affair — warts  and  all — 
including  the  seminar  discussion  and  the 
presentation  of  student  papers — on  video- 
tape so  they  would  be  available  immediately 
and  for  the  long  pull  to  a  wider  audience. 

I  cite  this  limited  exercise  not  because 
It  was  unique  or  revolutionary,  but  because 
all  of  us — trustees,  administrators,  and  stu- 
dents alike — virill  be  thinking  and  acting  In 
somewhat  new  ways  In  the  time  ahead, 
n 

My  underlying  Judgment,  then.  Is  that  ed- 
ucation Is  both  an  t^alr  of  public  policy  and 
an  intimate  Individual  exjierlence.  I  shall  now 
turn  to  the  lessons  that  one  student  and 
teacher  has  drawn,  after  30  years,  about  edu- 
cation in  the  narrower  sense — about  educa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  individual  learning  and 
what  there  Is  to  learn. 

My  propositions  are  these: 

First,  the  currently  relevant  Is  not  likely 
to  prove  relevant  in  the  future. 

Second,  education  is  a  mysterious  process 
that  takes  time. 

Third,  the  heart  of  education  Is  learning 
what  It  Is  to  be  first-rate. 

Fourth,  In  the  end  education  Is  a  private 
affair — a  proposition  I  almost  took  as  my 
title. 

Fifth,  contemporary  problems  can  be  high- 
ly relevant  to  education. 

ni 
My  first  proposition  is:  The  currently  rel- 
evant Is  not  likely  to  prove  relevant  in  the 
future. 

Let  me  immediately  explain  the  particular 
sense  In  which  I  think  that  proposition  Is 
true. 

In  the  early  I950's  at  M.I.T.  we  were  en- 
gaged m  preparing  the  way  for  the  Sloan 
School  of  Industrial  Management.  A  group 
of  the  faculty  interviewed  systematically  the 
presidents  of  a  number  of  major  American 
corporations.  In  a  series  of  Informal  lunches, 
which  stretched  into  long  afternoon  conver- 
sations, the  following  central  question  was 
put  to  them:  What  would  you  like  us  to 
teach  men  who,  In  time,  might  be  your  suc- 
cessors? 

These  men  were  interviewed  one  by  one, 
but  there  was  an  extraordinary  convergence 
In  their  answers. 

As  I  recall,  they  all  agreed  on  this:  'Don't 
try  to  teach  them  how  to  run  a  business. 
Leave  that  to  us.  They  will  have  to  unlearn 
what  you  teach  them  when  they  go  to  work 
for  us." 

Next,  they  urged:  "Try  to  teach  them 
something  about  history  and  the  process  of 
change."  These  responsible  business  leaders 
explained  that  industrial  life  was  changing 
so  fast  in  relation  to  our  society  that  some 
feel  for  where  we  had  come  from  and  where 
we  might  go  was  essential. 

Then  they  pleaded:  "Try  to  teach  them  to 
write."  It  emerged  that  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  they  felt  was  the  lack  of  men  who 
could  write  clearly,  tersely,  to  the  point. 

Finally,  they  advised:  "Try  to  teach  them 
something  about  human  beings.  We  doubt 
that  you  can,  but  try."  As  they  talked  of  life 
In  great  industrial  organizations,  with  their 
links  to  government  and  stockholders,  labor 
unions,  and  the  mass  media,  they  were  con- 
scious that  the  heart  of  their  Job  lay  In  deal- 
ing successfully  with  people  rather  than  with 
machines. 

Now  these  men  did  not  expect  us  to  aban- 
don the  notion  of  a  school  of  industrial 
management  and  return,  let  us  say,  to  a 
curriculum  like  that  of  Oxford  Oreats — 
which  did.  Indeed,  through  the  study  of  clas- 
sical times,  teach  men  something  about  his- 
tory, writing,  and  people.  They  knew  we  were 
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going  to  proceed  with  a  mixture  of  engineer- 
ing and  the  soK'lal  sciences.  But  they  pierced 
through  and  identified — I  believe  correctly — 
what,  ultimately,  students  entering  the  world 
or  affairs  should  acquire  from  their  training, 
w'aatever  its  technical  subject  matter. 

Educational  experience  Is  designed,  after 
all.  to  provide  men  and  women  a  founda- 
uon  for  at  least  40  years  of  work  In  the  ac- 
tive world.  If  there  Is  .  nythlng  we  know 
about  the  world  in  which  -ve  live,  it  is  that 
the  problems  that  will  be  confronted  over 
that  span  oi  40  years  will  be  very  different 
from  the  problems  that  immediately  sur- 
round us.  (Economists  of  my  generation,  for 
example,  were  trained  in  an  environment 
cbseised  v.ith  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  business  cycles  In  the  United  States  but 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  working  lives 
on  problems  of  inflation,  in  war  and  peace, 
and  on  problems  of  growth  in  distant  con- 
tinents.) Cnlverslty  tralmng  should  prepare 
students  to  cope  intelligenUy  and  effectively 
with  the  process  of  change  over  the  span  of 
their  lives:  but  obviously  In  a  fast-moving 
world  like  ours,  it  Is.  in  the  end.  the  funda- 
mentals that  count,  even  If  those  funda- 
mentals can  only  be  taught  by  rigorous  at- 
tention to  whatever  materials  find  their 
way  into  the  curriculum. 

And  there  are  fundamentals — In  Intellec- 
tual life,  m  public  life,  and  in  man's  relations 
to  his  fellow  men — which,  over  the  centuries, 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 


My  second  proposition :  Education  Is  a  mys- 
terious process  that  takes  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1948  I  was  working  In 
the  secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  at  Geneva. 
I  xas  sent  to  talk  to  the  Yugoslav  govern- 
ment about  a  new  committee  we  were  set- 
ting up.  devot«d  to  Industrial  problems.  In 
Belgrade  I  found  the  government  trying 
rapidly  to  increase  the  number  of  engineers 
and  technicians.  During  the  German  occu- 
{jatlon  men  with  technical  training  had  been 
decimated.  It  was  necessary,  in  a  nation  with 
industrial  ambitions,  to  replace  rapidly  those 
lost  skills.  Government  officials  worked  long 
hours.  But  those  with  an  engineering  train- 
ing were  also  teaching  at  night. 

The  method  then  adopted  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs to  make  up  their  loss  was  to  break  down 
the  various  specialized  fields  Into  narrower 
sub-fields  in  which  men  might  be  given 
short,  intensive  courses.  For  example,  they 
were  not  training  coal-mining  engineers 
They  were  training  coal-face  engineers,  un- 
derground coal  transport  engineers,  pit-head 
managers,  and  so  on. 

Some  years  later,  one  of  the  officials  who 
had  been  engaged  In  this  double  duty  visited 
me  In  the  United  States.  I  told  him  I  re- 
membered with  admiration  the  effort  I  had 
observed  in  1948  and  asked  how  It  had  come 
out.  Had  It  been  successful? 

He  said  he  was  then  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment commission  reviewing  Qie  whole  ex- 
perience. "Bluntly,"  he  said,  "the  effort 
failed.  We  found  that  men  with  narrow,  spe- 
cialized training  In  short  courses  were  not 
useful.  We  concluded  that  to  make  a  good 
coal -mining  engineer  a  man  had  to  spend  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  an  academic  set- 
ting before  he  could  be  effective." 

I  remember  that  my  Yugoslav  friend  and 
I  then  probed  for  a  while  at  the  mystery: 
What  is  It  that,  apparently,  only  a  sustained 
period  in  the  environment  of  a  university 
could  provide?  What  is  It  that  dlstlng\ilshcs 
those  who  have  absorbed  a  full  university 
training  from  those  who  have  not? 

We  didn't  solve  the  mystery  then,  and  I 
cannot  give  you  a  confident  answer  now.  But 
the  nearest  thing  to  an  answer  I  know  is  my 
third  proposition. 

V 

The  heart  of  education  is  learning  what  it 
Is  to  be  flrst-rate.  for  there  are  abiding  values 
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in  intellectual  life,  and  there  Is  such  a  thing 
as  academic  excellence.  Learning  what  those 
values  and  standards  of  excellence  are  and, 
for  a  time,  setting  your  own  unique  capaci- 
ties against  those  standards  is.  as  nearly  as  I 
can  perceive,  the  essence  of  education. 

President  Kennedy  used  to  recall  often — 
it  was  perhaps  his  most  fundamental  Judg- 
ment about  life — the  old  Greek  definition  of 
happiness  as  the  maximum  exercise  of  a 
man's  capacities  against  standards  of  excel- 
lence. There  are,  of  course,  standards  of  ex- 
cellence to  be  perceived  and  upheld  in  many 
other  dimensions  of  life  beyond  the  univer- 
sity: In  btislness  and  sport,  drama  and  music 
and  painting,  and  In  politics,  too.  Our  re- 
ligious and  moral  codes  even  tell  us  a  little 
of  what  excellence  Is  like  In  man's  relations 
with  other  human  beings.  In  wandering 
through  history  and  various  parts  of  the  con- 
temporary world,  I  have  found  that  a  good 
man  Is  identified  at  different  times  and 
places  m  rather  similar  ways,  despite  differ- 
ences of  culture  and  environment.  And  ele- 
ments in  university  life  as  a  whole  may  touch 
on  all  these  dimensions  of  life  and  excellence, 
but  the  university  mission,  at  the  core.  Is  to 
provide  a  glimpse  of  what  it  is  to  be  excel- 
lent in  terms  of  the  pursuit  of  truth,  by 
academic  standards.  In  the  world  of  Ideas. 

This  proposition  Immediately  raises  the 
question:  "Assuming  you  are  right,  where  are 
we  going  to  glimpse  this  flrstrateness:  in  our 
routine  classes,  pressing  for  the  high  grades 
we  need  for  graduate  school?  In  our  text 
books?  How  do  we  students  bring  ourselves 
in  touch  with  this  Intellectual  grandeur?" 
Some  may  even  add:  "That  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  retrieve  our  professors  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  other  Irrelevant  diversions." 
My  answer  Is:  Look  for  it  and  you  wUl 
find  It. 

I  am  sure  distinguished  professors  should 
be  about  the  campus  a  good  deal  of  the  time, 
and  students  shovild  have  access  to  them  But 
the  educational  process  Is  not  built  merely 
out  of  administrative  rules  and  formal  cur- 
ricula— although  both  are,  evidently,  neces- 
sary and  Important.  It  Is  built  out  of  a  stu- 
dent's total  Intellectual  experience  in  a 
university  environment. 

I  have  asked  many  men:  What  do  you 
most  remember  from  your  education?  What 
was  truly  impwrtant  In  your  university  ex- 
perience. In  shaping  your  life  and  your  Ideas? 
Without  exception,  the  answer  centered  on 
powerful  moments  that  happened — moments 
which  no  faculty,  no  matter  how  wise  and 
strengthened  by  student  participation,  could 
have  truly  anticipated. 

Often,  it  Is  a  conversation  with  a  teacher 
which  suddenly  broke  through  the  mechanics 
of  college  routines  and  revealed  the  depth  of 
the  teacher's  quality  and  commitment  to  the 
life  of  the  mind  and  the  university:  or  which 
opened,  unexpectedly,  a  door  through  which 
the  student  then  passed.  President  Johnson. 
for  example,  tells  the  story  of  how  C.  E. 
Evans,  distinguished  president  of  Skjuthwest 
Texas  State  College,  once  dispassionately 
laid  out  for  him  the  challenge  of  public  life 
versus  those  of  teaching,  and  this  slntrle  ex- 
p>of:ltlon  helped  lead  him  to  his  final  choice. 
Sometimes  It  was  a  lecture  that  lit  a  bonfire 
In  a  student's  mind — or  a  passage  In  a  book 
or  article  that  happened  to  come  at  the  right 
moment. 

For  example.  I  studied  English  history  as 
an  undergradtiate  at  Yale.  As  a  sophomTe 
I  Joined  a  seminar  In  formal  fcopomlc  theory, 
given  for  four  undergraduates  by  a  friend— - 
a  graduate  student.  Richard  Blssell.  Just  back 
from  the  London  School  of  Economics.  We 
gathered  once  a  week  In  his  rooms  at  night. 
after  which  we  repaired  to  a  hamburger  Joint. 
The  first  lecture  was  by  another  graduate 
student,  a  philosopher  named  Julian  Ripley — 
Its  subject :  the  scientific  method. 

To  this  day  Ripley's  talk  'n  1933  remains 
clear  In  my  mind — as  clear  as  his  dropping 
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his  cigarette  ashes  In  the  cuff  of  his  trousers. 
But  BLssell's  seminar,  as  a  whole,  was  the 
occasion  for  my  posing  the  key  Intellectual 
Issues  at  which  I  have  since  worked  down  to 
the  present  day;  that  is,  the  linking  of  eco- 
nomic history  and  the  relation  between  eco- 
nomic factors  and  politics 

The  body  of  modern  economic  theory  ex- 
pounded In  the  Blssell  seminar  was  itself 
important,  because  it  was  not  then  taught  at 
Yale.  But  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  sem- 
inar as  a  whole — and  what  It  stirred  in  each 
of  us — that  finally  mattered. 

There  was  another  happening  In  my  time 
as  an  undergraduate.  Professor  Henri  Fo^ll- 
lon  came  from  Parts  to  lecture  at  Yale.  He 
was  an  historian  of  mediaeval  art.  A  number 
of  us  went  to  hear  him  out  of  curiosity.  I  had 
to  tune  up  my  best  New  Haven  High  School 
French  for  the  occasion.  What  we  heard  was 
a  superb  example  of  formal  French  academic 
exposition.  Fo<;lllon  was  also,  clearly,  a  mas- 
ter of  his  matertals.  The  combination  of  this 
mastery  and  the  elegance  of  his  presenta- 
tion was  a  striking  experience  for  all  of  us — a 
glimpse  of  true  excellence  in  a  field  in  which 
none  of  us  was  engaged.  (Bli'»  I  should  add 
that  Po<;illon'8  magnetism  was  such  that 
two  of  my  friends  became  art  historians.) 

The  case  of  Po<;lllon  Is  worth  pondering. 
He  left  a  permanent  mark  on  a  good  many 
men  not  because  he  spoke  In  a  field  in  which 
they  worked — or  most  of  them  would  work. 
He  spoke  formally.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
shook  his  hand.  What  he  said  about  fiylng 
buttresses  I  cannot  recall.  But  no  man  left 
his  lectures  without  being  better  educated 
than  when  he  had  entered 

Education  ought  to  include  learning  a 
great  deal  about  something,  but  also  learning 
something  about  a  good  many  subjects  which 
may  never  play  a  part  in  your  professional 
life. 

Where,  then,  does  the  regular  faculty  fit? 
Is  education  to  be  achieved  only  through 
black  market  mutual  education  and  visiting 
Frenchmen? 

In  my  own  case,  for  example,  a  whole  g^oup 
of  history  teachers  at  Yale  spurred  me  on: 
Sidney  Mitchell.  David  Owen.  Stanley  Par- 
gelUs.  Wallace  Notesteln.  None  pretended  to 
knowledge  of — or  even  Interest  in — the  rather 
curious  kind  of  economic  history  which  ap- 
peared to  attract  me  But  In  telling  me  of 
their  work,  guiding  me  to  books  and  courses 
and  people,  making  sure  my  enthusiasm  was 
matched  by  the  technical  quality  of  my 
work— they  were  invaluable,  especially  David 
Owen  who  helped  me  along  in  a  hundred 
ways  but  then  decided,  when  I  was  a  senior, 
that  I  had  done  enough  economic  history  for 
the  moment  and  made  me  write  a  paper  on 
the  reception  initially  accorded  by  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  faculty  In  the 
United  States  which  lacks  men  capable  of 
opening  the  door  to  the  inner  qualities  of  in- 
teUectual  life:  its  rigors  and  its  excitement. 
Its  frustrations  and  triumphs — and  the  na- 
ture of  academic  excellence. 

In  the  end  teacher  and  student  are  In  a 
curious  relation:  They  meet  and  do  impor- 
tant business  together,  but  they  are  and  must 
remain  on  separate  tracks. 

The  teacher — out  of  his  personality  and 
experience — chooses  a  path  to  pursue  in  aca- 
demic life.  Out  of  all  that  he  has  achieved 
and  experienced,  the  student  can  acquire 
much,  directly  and  obliquely. 

One  of  the  glories  of  being  a  teacher  Is  to 
see  a  student  absorb  In  an  hour  a  set  of 
Ideas  you  have  spent  20  years  developing,  and 
go  briskly  beyond.  You  can  feel  the  weight 
of  his  feet  on  your  shoulders  as  he  climbs 
up,  and  it  Is  good. 

But  basically  the  student  is  In  the  process 
of  deciding  what  he  will  do.  and  It  can  never 
be  what  his  teacher  did.  given  the  unique- 
ness of  personalities  and  the  passage  of  time. 
What  the  teacher  owes  the  student  Is  a 
combination  of  respect  and  loyalty  to  the 
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standards  of  university  life  And  simple  affec- 
tion easily  finds  its  way  Into  that  equation. 

What  the  student  owes  the  teacher  is  re- 
spect for  the  path  the  teacher  has  chosen,  as 
the  student  seeks.  In  the  best  sense,  to  ex- 
ploit to  the  bllt  all  that  the  teacher  can  offer 
him. 

What  can  never  work  Is  for  students  to 
decide  what  the  teacher  should  teach  and 
say.  for  the  most  Important  asset  the  teacher 
has  to  contribute  to  education  Is  the  Integ- 
rity of  what  he  has  done,  what  he  perceives, 
what  he  stands  for. 

Equally,  the  teacher  should  never  look  for 
disciples,  for  the  Integrity  of  the  student's 
track  must  be  protected  and  encouraged  as 
much  as  the  teacher's. 

VI 

My  fourth  proposition  follows,  I  believe, 
from  the  third:  In  the  end,  education  is  a 
private  affair. 

Pope  John  XXITT  made  one  of  the  most 
profound  observations  I  know  about  the  proc- 
ess of  development  In  underdeveloped  areas, 
which  bears,  as  well,  on  the  struggle  against 
poverty  in  our  own  society.  He  said: 

"Special  effort  ,  .  .  must  be  made  to  see  to 
It  that  workers  in  underdeveloped  areas  are 
conscious  of  playing  a  key  role  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  personal  socioeconomic  and 
cultural  betterment.  For  It  Is  a  mark  of  good 
citizenship  to  shoulder  a  major  share  of  the 
burden  connected  with  one's  own  develop- 
ment." 

In  the  best  sense  a  student  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  development,  and,  finally,  that  devel- 
opment will  take  place  within  him,  out  of 
his  own  effort  and  private  struggle.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  school — like  a  good  foreign  aid  or 
poverty  program — is  to  create  an  environ- 
ment which  win  maximize  the  chance  that 
inner  effort  and  development  will  occur. 
^  It  may  seem  heresy,  but  perhaps  the  most 

3         Important   thing   a  university  offers   a  stu- 
X         dent  is  a  library  and  a  brief  phase  in  his 
life  when  he  has  time  to  read  books,  if  he 
fights  for  that  time. 

I  have  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the 
stacks  of  the  Yale  library  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  draw  me  into  academic  life.  As 
a  freshman.  I  made  my  way  quite  Illegally 
Into  them  while  writing  a  paper  on  a  dread- 
ful French  revolutionary  Journalist  named 
Jean-Jacques  H6bert.  Before  I  was  finished 
I  had  read  not  only  the  files  of  his  yellow 
journal.  La  P6re  Duchfene.  but  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  files 
of  Le  Monlteur  Unlversel.  Paris'  New  York 
Times  of  the  period.  In  fact.  I  had  assembled 
most  of  this  material  on  a  long  desk  for 
graduate  students  In  the  reserve  book  room. 
I  would  guess  the  row  of  books  stretched 
about  75  feet. 

This  provided  too  much  even  for  the  be- 
nign and  charming  lady  who  presided  over 
the  reserve  book  room. 

In  the  ensuing  crisis,  my  brother,  a  dis- 
tinguished senior,  was  called  In  to  consult 
on  the  aberrant  behavior  of  his  sibling.  De- 
spite his  embarassment,  he  was  firm  but 
statesmanlike  on  my  behalf.  And  a  compro- 
mise was  reached:  I  could  assemble  no  more 
than  100  books  at  a  time. 

But  the  excitement  of  staring  at  all  there 
was— all  the  doctunents  and  pamphlets. 
Journals  and  passionate  histories — each 
geared  to  the  historian's  current  politics — In 
fact  at  much  of  all  the  written  word  that 
bore  on  the  French  Revolution — this  was  an 
enduring  experience. 

There  Is  a  marvelous  challenging  loneli- 
ness in  the  stacks  of  a  good  library.  There 
you  are:  there  Is  all  you  must  absorb  and 
master  before  you  have  the  right  to  state 
your  own  view,  but,  with  the  help  of  God 
and  many  hours  of  labor,  you're  going  to 
do  It.  In  the  end,  what  you  say  will  be  yours, 
but  along  the  way  the  Insights  of  others  will 
have  left  their  mark  on  you. 
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The  resource  and  the  stimulus  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  library  may  be  great,  but  in  the 
end,  what  you  finally  draw  and  learn  from 
all  this  happens  when  you  are  alone.  And  it 
happens  from  your  own  effort. 

In  a  memorable  piece  of  light  verse  on  the 
classical  theory  of  taxation,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  evokes  a  masochistic  character,  repre- 
senting the  taxpayer  who  wanders  around 
saying  from  time  to  time: 

All  Incidence  falls  on  me,  as  it  must 
Hit  me  again. 
Amen. 
In  education  it  Is,  in  fact,  not  quite  that 
bad.  The  student  is  in  a  somewhat  better 
position  than  the  taxpayer.  The  incidence — 
the    biirden — of   education    Is    more   evenly 
spread.  There  are   teachers  and  text  books, 
classes  and  the  benign  foundations.  But  In 
the  end,  education  Is  a  lonely,  private  af- 
fair; one  unique  Individual  coming  to  grips — 
ant*  ultimately  to  terms — with  what  we  think 
we  know;    how   we  think  we  know  it;    and 
where  the  areas  of  darkness  He  which  are 
most  worth  trying  to  push  back  a  little. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  whether  the  oc- 
casion  is   an   undergraduate   term   paper,   a 
doctoral  thesis,  or  the  latest  book  of  a  well- 
known  professor. 
In  education  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

vn 
Now  my  fifth  proposition:    Contemporary 
problems  can  be  relevant  to  education. 

By  this  time,  I  suspect  you  understand 
what  my  title  really  means.  So  far  as  one 
man's  experience  as  a  student  and  teacher 
is  concerned  the  critical  issues  of  education 
have  little  to  do  with  what  are  currently 
called  "relevant'  matters. 

One  can  have  an  excellent  college  educa- 
tion without  spending  one  classroom  mo- 
ment, one  homework  assignment,  writing 
one  term  paper — on  Vietnam  or  NATO;  the 
missile  balance  or  techniques  of  guerrilla 
warfare;  on  urban  problems  or  race  con- 
filcts.  or  African  history.  There  are  ample 
bodies  of  material  whose  study  can  yield 
all  that  education  can  provide. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  that  these  and  other  contemporary 
problems  cannot  be  the  legitimate  subject  of 
academic  research  and  teaching — If  the  re- 
search and  teaching  are  conducted  by  repu- 
table academic  standards. 

We  know  two  things  about  curricula  In 
universities. 

First,  they  are  always  in  the  process  of 
change  in  the  direction  of  more  relevance  to 
problems  of  contemporary  society,  but  with 
a  considerable  time  lag  and  much  Impas- 
sioned debate,  because  universities  tend  to 
be  conservative  institutions.  (In  British  uni- 
versities, where  only  M.A.'s  can  vote  on  such 
matters,  protectors  of  the  status  quo  tised 
to  bring  in  the  nearby  country  parsons — 
usually  university  MA.'s— to  defeat  or  slow 
down  new  proposals.) 

Second,  we  know  with  hindsight  that  these 
famous  battles  turn  out  to  have  been  not 
nearly  as  important  as  they  looked  at  the 
time.  They  have  to  be  fought,  but  modern- 
izing the  curriculum  U  no  panacea. 

And  I  say  these  things  as  one  who  regu- 
larly lined  up  In  university  life — and  line 
up  today — on  the  side  of  modernizing  the 
cixrrlculum  and  drawing  contemporary  prob- 
lems Into  the  stream  of  academic  life.  For 
example.  In  giving  my  Inaugural  Lecture  at 
Oxford  in  1947,  I  put  aside  "Method  in  Eco- 
nomic History"  and  chose  "The  American 
Diplomatic  Revolution."  At  MJ.T.,  In  1961,  I 
helped  set  up  the  Center  for  International 
Studies,  an  institution  devoted  to  research 
and  analysis  bearing  on  the  nation's  prob- 
lems In  the  world.  About  half  my  time  In  the 
1950's  was  devoted  to  writing  books  about 
such  contemporary  problems.  And  from  time 
to  time  I  have  contributed  what  I  could  offer 
to  public  service — experiences  for  which  I 
shall  always  be  grateful. 
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Surely  I  cannot  argue  that  contemporary 
Issues  of  policy  are  irrelevant  to  academic 
life.  And  I  would  not  so  argue.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve this:  What  matters  In  education  is  not 
the  subject  matter  but  how  It  is  approached. 
I  recall  vividly  In  1961,  when  we  were  set- 
ting up  the  Center  for  International  Studies, 
a  discussion  with  Julius  Stratton,  then  the 
provost  of  M.I.T.  He  said  he  would  support 
our  effort  if  the  standards  we  set  and  upheld 
matched  those  that  would  be  applied  at 
MJ.T.  to  less  contemporary  problems. 

He  recalled  that  science  and  technology 
were  not  developed  over  the  centuries  In  an 
Ivory  tower  vacuum.  Much  of  it  began  with 
such  problems  as  the  control  of  flooding  on 
the  Nile  or  how  to  navigate  accurately  at 
sea. 

In  economics,  for  example,  the  great  clas- 
sics, almost  without  exception,  were  ad- 
dressed to  real  problems  of  the  active 
world — from  Adam  Smith,  Malthus.  and  Rl- 
cardo  down  through  Marshall.  Plgou,  and 
Keynes.  But  these  works  were  classics  not 
because  they  were  addressed  to  contemporary 
problems.  The  libraries  are  filled  with  books 
and  pamphlets,  written  at  the  same  periods 
on  the  same  probleins  which  have  left  little 
heritage.  Their  works  were  classics  because. 
In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  solve  con- 
temporary problems,  these  men  brought  the 
highest  order  of  Intellectual  discipline  and 
creativeness  to  their  tasks,  and  reshaped 
the  basic  concepts  of  their  science — concepts 
which  changed  the  way.  first,  economists 
and.  then  a  wider  circle.  Including  poli- 
ticians, looked  at  the  world  around  them. 

Of  course,  those  so  minded  In  a  university 
should  by  all  means  not  deny  themselves 
the  study  of  questions  which  they  Judge  of 
burning  importance  In  the  life  of  their  so- 
ciety or  of  the  human  nice.  But  if  their 
products  are  to  be  pan  of  university  life, 
there  are  standards  of  discipline — and  self- 
discipline — and  creativity — to  be  met. 
vm 
And  now,  if  I  may,  a  final  vrord. 
I  would  hope  that  In  the  cotirse  of  a  col- 
lege education  students  would  all  come  to 
sense,  at  least  a  little,  the  character  and 
variety  of  what  Is  Involved  In  pursuing  the 
truth  by  academic  standards  through  Intel- 
lectual disciplines.  Relatively  few  of  those 
who  experience  a  college  education  will.  In 
fact,  devote  their  lives  to  university  teach- 
ing and  research.  But  there  is  a  special  qual- 
ity In  this  fiow  cf  human  endeavor  de- 
signed to  push  back  the  ignorance  with  which 
man  Is  surrounded. 

Vannevar  Bush  once  described  what  goes 
Into  building  the  world  of  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge in  natural  science,  but  his  image  holds 
for  academic  life   as  a  whole.  He  said: 

"There  are  those  who  are  quite  content, 
given  a  few  tools,  to  dig  away  unearthing 
odd  blocks,  piling  them  up  In  the  view  of 
fellow  workers,  and  apparently  not  caring 
whether  they  fit  anywhere  or  not.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  also  those  who  watch 
carefully  until  some  Industrial  group  digs  out 
a  particular  ornamental  block,  whereupon 
they  fit  It  In  place  wtlh  much  gusto  and 
bow  to  the  crowd.  Some  groups  do  not  dig 
at  all,  but  spend  all  their  time  arguing  as 
to  the  exact  arrangements  of  a  cornice  or 
an  abutment.  Some  spend  all  their  days  try- 
ing to  pull  down  a  block  or  two  that  a  rival 
has  put  In  place.  Some,  indeed,  neither  dig 
nor  argue,  but  go  along  with  the  crowd, 
scratch  here  and  there,  and  enjoy  the  scen- 
ery. Some  sit  by  and  give  advice,  and  some 
Just  sit.  "  ' 

"On  the  other  \  and  there  are  those  men 
of  rare  vision,  who  can  grasp  well  In  advance 
Just  the  block  that  Is  needed  for  rapid  ad- 
vance on  a  section  of  the  edifice  to  be  pos- 
sible, who  can  tell  by  some  subtle  sense  where 
it  win  be  found,  and  who  have  an  uncanny 
skill  In  clearing  away  dross  and  bringing  it 
sxirely  Into  the  light.  These  are  the  master 
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workmen.  For  each  of  them  there  can  well  be 
many  of  leeser  stature  who  chip  and  delve, 
Industriously,  but  with  little  grasp  of  what 
It  Is  all  about,  and  who  nevertlieless  make 
the  great  steps  possible. 

'There  are  those  who  can  give  the  struc- 
ture meaning,  who  can  trace  Its  evolution 
from  early  times,  and  describe  the  glories  that 
are  to  be.  In  ways  that  Inspire  those  who  work 
and  those  who  enjoy.  They  bring  the  Inspira- 
tion that  all  is  not  mere  building  of  monot- 
onous walls,  and  that  there  is  architecture 
even  though  the  architect  Is  not  seen  to  guide 
and  order. 

"There  are  tboee  who  labor  to  make  the 
utility  of  the  structure  real,  to  cause  It  to 
give  shelter  to  the  multitude,  that  they  may 
be  better  protected,  and  that  they  may  derive 
health  and  well-being  because  of  its  presence. 

■  And  the  edifice  Is  not  built  by  the  quarry- 
men  and  the  masons  alone.  There  are  those 
who  bring  them  food  during  their  labors,  and 
cooling  drink  when  the  days  are  warm,  who 
sing  to  them,  and  place  flowers  on  the  little 
walls  that  have  grown  with  the  years. 

"There  are  also  the  old  men,  whose  days  of 
vigorous  building  are  done,  whose  eyes  are 
too  dim  to  see  the  details  of  the  arch  or  the 
needed  form  of  its  keystone;  but  who  have 
built  a  wall  here  and  there,  and  lived  long  In 
the  edifice,  who  have  learned  to  love  It  and 
who  have  even  gras{>ed  a  suggestion  of  its 
ultimAte  meaning;  and  who  sit  in  the  shade 
and  encourage  the  young  men." 

The  pursuit  of  truth — which  none  of  us 
will  ever  find — by  f.Hlllble  men.  gripped  In  the 
continuity  of  intellectual  life,  building  on 
each  other's  work,  debating  contentlously  as 
they  strive  to  go  forward — this  is  one  of 
man's  finest  efforts. 

Even  in  a  world  of  modern  buildings — of 
IBM  cards  and  computers,  of  debat«s  on 
relevance  and  participation — It  requires  ex- 
actly the  same  qualities  of  stubborn,  quest- 
ing integrity  that  It  did  more  than  2.000  years 
ago  when  Socrates  got  himself  Into  trouble. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  REFRAIN 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone 
who  i^ally  proposes  or  intends  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  a  closed  shop  for  all 
public  servants  be  truly  interested  in  the 
future  of  this  Republic? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  unions  in  the 
French  Army  prior  to  the  "blitzlcrieg"  in 
World  War  H? 

I  certainly  concur  that  the  right  of  a 
U.S.  citizen  to  work  for  his  own  govern- 
ment as  a  public  senant  and  in  the  pub- 
lic trust  approaches  an  absolute  right, 
but  the  Government  and  its  manage- 
ment must  also  have  the  right  to  fire  or 
not  employ — a  responsibility  of  good 
government  which  seems  to  be  long  since 
forgotten. 

There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  col- 
lective bargaining  and  compulsory  un- 
ionism, the  last  of  which  until  recently 
was  considered  illegal  among  public  serv- 
ants, as  well  as  the  right  to  strike. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick.  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable renown,  says  it  even  clearer  in 
a  recent  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Compulsory  Postal  Union  Plan  Bodes 
ni  for  All." 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  appears  to  have  a  built- 
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in  editorial  radar  that  gives  him  an  un- 
canny ability  to  "bracket  In "  on  the 
truth  and  "lay  it  bare"  for  all  to  behold. 

I  offer  his  June  2,  1970,  column,  to  be 
followed  by  further  thoughts  of  mine 
which  I  set  down  in  Shell  Knob,  Mo.,  at 
a  dedication  of  a  new  post  office  building 
in  that  city. 

The  article  and  speech  follow: 

COMPUI-SORY    POST.M.    UNION    PLAN    BODES    ILL 

FOR  All 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Responsible  reform  of  the  U.S.  postal  sys- 
tem merits  high  priority  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
the  pending  "■compromise"  bill  Is  worse  than 
no  bill  at  all.  This  Is  no  compromise,  this  Is 
a  sellout — and  reforms  the  bill  offers  are  not 
worth  the  price. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  primary  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a  raise  for  postal  work- 
ers: How  much  of  a  raise  and  when  would 
they  get  It?  A  great  deal  also  has  been  writ- 
ten of  a  corresponding  Increase  In  postal 
rates;  How  much  of  an  Increase  and  who 
would  fix  it? 

These  Issues  are  Important,  but  they  ob- 
scure the  fatal  precedent  sleeping  In  this  bill. 
Under  the  deal  worked  out  between  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  AFL-CIO.  It  Is 
proposed — fantastic  as  it  seems — simply  to 
sell  out  the  freedom  of  thousands  of  non- 
union postal  workers.  The  bill  permits  the 
writing  of  a  union  shop  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  postal  unions.  Under 
such  a  contract,  every  worker  would  have  to 
Join  a  union  within  30  days  or  lose  his  Job. 

It  beggars  belief  that  a  Republican  admin- 
istration could  have  made  itself  party  to  this 
deal.  The  Republican  platform  of  1968  ex- 
pressly reaflarmed  the  OOP's  commitment  to 
a  right  to  Join,  or  a  right  to  refrain  from 
Joining,  a  union  of  public  employes.  The 
concept  of  a  union  shop  In  public  employ- 
ment was  repudiated  by  President  Kennedy 
In  his  day.  Labor  Secretary  Shultz  opposed 
the  idea  as  recently  as  last  November  FHarmer 
Labor  Secretary  Ooldberg  once  told  a  union 
convention.  "I  know  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  are 
inappropriate  to  the  federal  government." 

Why  did  Postmaster  General  Blount  sur- 
render? He  was  told.  In  so  many  words,  that 
organized  labor  would  throw  Its  weight 
against  any  postal  reform  unless  a  union 
shop  were  authorized.  He  also  was  told  that 
unless  the  Impatient  clerks  and  carriers  got 
their  raises,  and  swiftly,  he  could  expect  the 
[x>stal  strike  to  be  resumed.  Looking  dov^oi 
this  double-barreled  shotgun,  Blount  caved 
in. 

But  one  of  the  enduring  facts  of  political 
life  is  that,  while  a  president  proposes.  Con- 
gress disposes.  The  agreement  between 
Blount  and  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
APL-CIO,  is  not  binding  upor  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  They  are  free  to  reject 
this  high-handed  proposal  not  only  on  its 
merits  but  also  for  its  effect  on  public  em- 
ployment everywhere. 

Meany,  to  his  credit,  has  been  utterly 
frank  about  his  Intentions.  He  told  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee  In  April  that 
he  views  the  pending  bill  as  "only  the  be- 
ginning." If  he  can  win  a  union  shop  in 
the  Post  Offlce  Department,  with  its  750,000 
workers,  he  will  seek  the  same  kind  of  col- 
lective bargaining  "for  all  civilian  workers  of 
the  federal  government." 

The  AFL-CIO  News  added  the  obvious 
ecno:  "What's  good  enough  for  Uncle  Sam 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  every  state, 
county,  and  city." 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  private  corporation 
to  negotiate  a  union  shop  contract  binding 
its  workers  to  union  membership.  Such  con- 
tracts are  forbidden  in  rlght-to-work  states, 
but  Taft-Hartley  pernUts  them  elsewhere  In 
any  event,  a  right  to  work  for  U.S.  Steel  Is 
a  qualified  right. 
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But  the  right  of  a  United  States  citizen 
to  work  tor  his  own  government  approaches 
an  absolute  right.  It  cannot  be  conditioned 
upon  the  payment  of  union  dues.  If  a  man 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  carry  tlie  mall.  It 
is  simply  none  of  the  government's  business 
whether  he  wishes  to  belong  or  not  belong 
to  a  labor  union. 

Amendments  to  delete  this  Intolerable  pro- 
vision from  the  bill  were  offered  in  com- 
mittee, on  both  the  House  and  Senate  sides. 
The  amendments  were  defeated,  but  they 
win  be  back  on  the  floor.  Memt)ers  will 
want  to  understand  clearly  the  magnitude 
of  this  issue.  They  will  be  voting  on  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  government  of  a 
free  society.  The  postal  workers  are  first,  but 
if  the  bin  Is  passed,  they  will  not  be  the  last. 


Remarks  bt  Congressman  Durward  G.  Hai.l 

FOR   Dedication   or   New   Post   Office   in 

Shell  Knob,  Mo.,  May  17,  1970 

I  am  not  certain  of  either  the  source  or 
authenticity  but  a  story  making  the  rounds 
of  the  Nations  Capital,  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Nixon,  would  have 
us  believe  that  when  the  Nixon  family  moved 
Into  the  White  House  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  first  piece  of  mall  they  received 
was  marked  "occupant." 

If  the  story  was  true,  which  Is  most  doubt- 
ful, it  could  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
President,  on  May  27th,  almost  a  year  ago 
today,  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  In  writ- 
ing stating  in  part  that  "total  reform  of  the 
Nation's  postal  system  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial." 

The  President's  message  also  said  that  the 
"post  office  is  encumbered  by  obsolete  facili- 
ties. Inadequate  capital,  and  outdated  opera- 
tion practices." 

The  words  of  the  President  kept  ringing 
In  my  ears  as  I  began  to  prepare  my  remarks 
for  today's  dedication  ceremonies.  I  went  to 
my  files  and  dug  out  all  the  back  corre- 
spondence that  had  transpired  between  Post- 
master H.  O.  Williamson  and  myself,  as  the 
two  of  us  tried  to  "pry  loose"  this  nice  and 
brand  new  structure  from  tlie  bureacratic 
hands  in  Washington.  DC.  Brother  William- 
son had  first  asked  me  about  it  at  one  of  our 
golden  eagle  meetings  near  this  same  spot! 

Upon  rereading  one  of  the  early  epistles 
from  H  O..  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  he.  who  had  secretly  written  that  postal 
reform  speech  for  President  Nixon.  For  ex- 
ample: in  a  letter  dated  March  16,  1968  he 
wrote: 

"Dear  Congrressman  Hall;  The  real  estate 
officer  for  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
here  Friday.  He  said  he  was  going  to  try  and 
get  us  a  new  post  office.  He  said  sometimes  he 
could  get  it  within  three  months,  other  times 
it  took  longer.  The  main  thing  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  is  working-space  and  equipment  for 
better  quality  of  service  to  the  people." 

The  correspondence  continues:  — 

"August.  1968. — Memo  to  Real  Estate  Offi- 
cer.— Have  you  any  Information  on  space  and 
equipment  for  this  office?  I  have  had  to  move 
my  canceling  machine  Into  another  room.  In 
order  to  have  space  to  work.  We  are  handling 
10,000  to  15.000  pieces  of  mall  each  week  in 
90  degree  temperature.  We  are  beginning  to 
get  Into  something  of  a  bind." 

"August  11.  1968 — Dear  Congressman:  At- 
tached Is  a  copy  of  a  memo  I  sent  to  the  real 
estate  officer.  As  of  now  we  have  heard  noth- 
ing, but  a  few  months  back  he  said  we 
would  be  in  a  new  building  In  time  for  the 
Christmas  mall." 

One  year  later; 

"March.  1969 — Dear  Congressman;  I  need 
some  help  in  getting  working-space  for  the 
mail  here  at  the  post  ofTice  in  Shell  Knob.  I 
have  been  waiting  over  a  year  for  the  depart- 
ment to  act.  A  sheet  metal  company  wants  to 
rent  the  room  where  the  canceling  machine 
Is  located." 

"May.  1969 — E>ear  Congressman:  received 
your  telegram  and  letters  in  regard  to  the 
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new  post  office  building.  The  real  estate  officer 
from  Little  Rock  was  here  last  Thursday.  He 
seemed  to  think  he  could  get  things  under- 
way before  long." 

"June  1969 — Dear  Congressman:  As  far  as  I 
know  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  stlU  drag- 
ging Its  feet.  The  real  estate  officer  was  here, 
took  some  pictures,  and  assured  me  some- 
thing would  be  started  within  20  days.  Forty 
days  have  now  passed  and  there  has  been  no 
word  or  action  of  any  kind." 

"June  11  (two  days  later) — Dear  Congress- 
man; received  a  phone  call  from  the  real  es- 
tate officer.  It  looks  as  If  they  have  begun  to 
move  at  last.  If  you  haven't  done  anything 
about  the  matter  since  I  wrote  last,  disregard 
that  letter.  We'll  wait  awhile  and  see  what 
happens  now." 

Finally  after  more  than  two  frustrating 
years,  and  enough  mall  to  fill  a  "Dear  Abby" 
column,  we  received  word  from  the  Post- 
master General  that  a  contract  would  be 
awarded,  and  a  new  facility  bullded;  but 
even  that  announcement  resulted  In  con- 
fusion. The  real  estate  officer  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  platted  the  location  In  Stone 
County.  It  took  some  frantic  telephoning, 
cooperation  from  both  parties  and  the  Post- 
master,— plus  much  behind  the  scenes  ma- 
neuvering before  we  finally  got  the  right 
lodtiou  established.  Now. — a  few  red  faces, 
and  some  hard  labor  behind  us,  we  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  stand  in  front  of  this  fine 
facility! 

When  President  Nixon  announced  that  he 
would  attempt  to  reform  and  reorganize  the 
Postal  Department  he  called  for  seven  basic 
chnnges, — 

1.  Removal  of  the  Post  Office  from  Cabinet 
status. 

2.  Creation  of  an  Independent  postal  serv- 
ice wholly  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  New  and  extensive  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  postal  employees. 

4.  Bond  financing  for  major  improvements. 

5.  A  fair  and  orderly  procedure  for  chang- 
ing postage  rates, — subject  to  Congressional 
review, 

6.  Regular  reports  to  Congress  to  facilitate 
Congressional  oversight  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem,— (what  a  paradox!) 

7.  A  self-supporting  postal  system. 

There  is  much  good  to  be  said  about 
reforming  the  system,  and  the  President  has 
offered  some  timely  suggestions  for  accom- 
plishing same.  However.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  some  sections  of  the  proposal  Just 
won't  "jell"  and  could  result  In  "undoing" 
all  the  marvelous  accomplishments  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  System  to  date.  First  the  new 
Postmaster  General  has  learned  the  hard 
way,  that  you  Just  can't  tell  the  people's 
representatives  what  to  do,  by  fi:it,  before  you 
request  and  get  changes  In  basic  laws  such 
as  Postal,  Civil  Services  and  Veterans' 
preference. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  section  that  calls 
for  new  and  extensive  bargaining  rights  for 
postal  employees.  This  section  has  been  In- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  postal  reform  bill 
will  call  for  compulsory  imionlzatlon,  a  f.'ict 
not  denied  by  the  Postmaster  General.  This 
has  caused  great  concern  among  Members 
of  Congress  who  recall  the  1962  Executive 
Order  of  then  President  Kennedy  which 
stated:  "Employees  of  the  Feder.il  Govern- 
ment shall  have  and  shall  be  protected  In 
the  exercise  of.  the  right,  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and 
assist  any  employee  organization,  or  to  re- 
frain from  such  activity." 

In  1969.  President  Nixon,  with  his  own 
executive  order,  reaffirmed  that  right  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Including  750.000  Postal 
workers,  to  engage  In  union  activities  or  re- 
frain from  such  activities. 

The  right  of  personal  choice  was  clear! 

However,  to  date,  every  Postal  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  has  been  offered  to  the  Com- 
mittee, (and  there  have  been  four),  contain 
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sections  calling  for  compulsory  unionism. 
And  if  anything  stops  the  legislation  from 
being  enacted,  it  will  be  that  very  section. 
I  Just  don't  think  the  Congress  will  approve 
it,  at  least  without  a  fight. 

We  have  Just  recently  emerged  from  a  most 
serious,  Illegal  Postal  strike.  Although  short 
In  duration,  it  points  up  the  chaos  that  can 
occur  when  Important  government  or  public 
services  break  down.  It  emphasizes  the  trade- 
off in  negotiations  based  on  fear  and.  greatly 
increased  demands  for  services  by  the  pub- 
lic. 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  that  I'm  using  the 
Post  Office  as  Just  one  example.  I  also  de- 
plore strikes  by  teachers,  doctors,  FAA  Air- 
craft Controllers,  railroads,  and  policemen 
and.  Ccpeclally,  "wildcat"  truck  strikers.  But 
there's  a  difference! 

Strikes  such  as  the  recent  Postal  one,  and 
other  Government  employees,  are  Illegal! 
They  affect  business  and  Individuals  alike. 
They  violate  the  public  trust!  They  Involve 
an  oath  of  office  and  dedication  to  service. 
The  serviceman  In  Vietnam  waiting  for  a 
letter  from  home.  The  businessman  antici- 
pating a  sales  order.  A  "senior  citizen"  ex- 
pecting and  needing  a  social  security  check. 
A  pharmacist  and  his  patients  waiting  for 
The  parcel  delivery  of  medicine. 

I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  how  the  3trlk- 
Ing  postal  workers  would  have  lelt,  had  they 
become  ill,  went  to  a  hospital  and  found  that 
the  doctors  and  niu-ses  were  on  strike!? 

There  are  now  3  million  government  em- 
ployees, not  counting  those  In  the  armed 
services  (too  many  I'll  admit)  but  all  poten- 
tial targets  for  compulsory  unionization  IX 
the  door  is  opened  in  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion legislation.  Add  to  that  9  million  more 
state,  county,  and  municipal  employees,  a 
total  of  12  million,  and  you  find  a  human 
■"olackjack"  that  could  be  held  over  the  liead 
of  the  Congress  to  force  them  Into  acced- 
ing to  any  union  demand. 

Think  for  example,  how  much  of  a  "kitty" 
could  be  made  up  by  taking  Just  a  dollar 
a  year  In  dues  from  such  a  huge  potential 
union.  Did  you  know  that  such  a  "check- 
off" system  is  in  the  bill,  now  in  committee? 
It  Is!  Unions  and  administration  have  testi- 
fied that  they'll  accept  no  amendments. 

Last  fall.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  170,- 
000  homes  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. One  question  that  I  asked  was.  Do 
you  approve  of  the  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  postal  system?  Sixty-five  percent  an- 
swered yes.  Another  question  that  was  asked 
was.  Do  you  think  that  publl:  employees 
should  be  prohibited  from  striking?  The  an- 
swer, 62  percent  said  yes.  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious how  the  people  feel.  I  respect  their 
opinions  and  will  conduct  my  voting  accord- 
ingly. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  that  I  did  not 
come  here  today  to  spread  "doom  and 
gloom"!  We  are  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  dedicating  a  fine  new  building.  One  that 
will  perform  a  much  needed  and  deserved 
service  to  the  people  of  this  growing  area. 
Some  of  us  natives  have  known  from  the  be- 
ginning that  mall  service  here  should  be 
based  on  Tourism  and  Retirement  not  just 
census. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  a  gigantic  Job  to  do. 
It  is  big  business.  The  figures  are  staggering: 
84  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year,  with  nn  $8 
billion  budget  to  operate  on.  31,000  post  of- 
fices deliver  mall  to  more  than  56  million 
addresses. 

The  service  Is  often  and  traditionally  taken 
for  granted.  People  ship  live  chicks,  fresh 
grapefruit,  birthday  cakes,  and  exhaust  pipes 
through  the  sj^tem.  Sometimes  the  mail 
moves  too  slowly,  but  If  it  does,  it  Is  because 
of  our  own  national  transportation  problems. 
I've  lived,  worked  in,  or  visited  nations  with 
real  mall  problems  based  on  private  postal 
organization  ownership.  Special  messengers. 
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much  pilfering  and  tisualiy  use  special  mes- 
sengers. 

Americans  mall  40  percent  of  the  world's 
total  volume,  although  we  have  but  4  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  New  York 
City  alone  handles  more  mall  than  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  It  Is  true  that  the  English  may 
have  several  deliveries  a  day,  but  remember, 
that  Island  Is  only  as  big  as  the  State  of 
Montana.  Russia  and  Australia  have  vast 
spaces  to  cover  for  mall  delivery,  but  Russia 
does  not  come  close  to  our  volume,  and  Aus- 
tralia does  not  have  the  population  to  com- 
pare with  the  U.S. 

It  all  adds  up  as  another  example  of  Amer- 
ican initiative,  free  thinking,  and  aggressive 
action.  And,  typical  Americans  that  we  are. 
we  continually  try  to  improve  and  to  up- 
grade, and  tisually  succeed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  attempts  to  bring  bet- 
ter mail  service  will  soon  be  a  reality,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  right  of  any  Ameri- 
can to  freedom  of  choice,  to  or  from  par- 
ticipating In  any  activity  as  he  chooses!  My 
mall  Indicates  no  dearth  of  or  trouble  In 
recruiting  for  these  positions  and  attached 
benefits.  I  guess  I  shall  always  believe  public 
servants  have  voluntarily  assumed  limited 
rights,  and  have  no  right  to  strike  and  dis- 
rupt the  public's  best  Interest — whether  In 
Congress,  public  hospitals,  corps  of  engineers, 
VS.  Navy,  and  allied  services,  or  Post  Office 
Department — there  Is  no  right  to  strike,  and 
although  I'd  fight  for  the  right  to  bargain, 
I  emphasize  the  public  must  be  served.  Let's 
get  on  with  the  job ! 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAMBODIA :  IV.  THE 
WIDENED  WAR  AND  ITS  THREAT 
TO  THE  SECURITY  OF  THAILAND. 
LAOS.  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia,  a  country  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  embarking  on 
another  Vietnsun.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  Cambodian  intervention 
will  serve  to  reduce  the  threat  of  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  being  used  against 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Prof.  George 
Kahin  of  Cornell  University  deals  with 
this  in  the  following  questions : 
Questions  on   Cambodia 

7.  The  Administration's  Question:  Do  we 
really  know  what  we  are  getting  Into  in 
widening  the  war  to  Cambodia?  Is  this  not 
another  Vietnam,  which  we  all  know  this 
Administration  wants  to  avoid? 

The  Administration's  Answer:  The  ques- 
tion of  "what  we  are  getting  Into"  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  Is  happening  now  In  Cam- 
bodia. We  should  be  absolutely  clear  here 
on  matters  of  sequence  and  consequence. 
Communist  aggression,  blatant  and  deter- 
mined, is  not  only  threatening  the  overthrow 
of  a  neutral  government,  but  also  posing  a 
significantly  growing  danger  to  the  security 
of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  events  in  Cambodia,  therefore,  are  cer- 
tainly part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  aggression 
as  conceived  In  Hanoi. 

There  Is  Just  no  question  that  Increased 
Communist  activities  in  Cambodia  threaten 
U.S.  torces  In  South  Vietnam  and  could  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war. 
Our  considerations  here  run  from  psycholog- 
ical to  purely  military.  Our  Judgment  has 
been  that — far  from  widening  or  lengthening 
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the  war — Arm  and  decisive  action  now  In 
Cambodian  base  are.is  was  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  the  enemy  that  we  will  now 
(sic!  not  presumably)  allow  the  war  to  be 
carried  beyond  Its  present  bounds,  nor  al- 
low the  enemy  to  use  Cambodia  with  Im- 
punity In  attacking  Vletnamlz-itlon. 

I  therefore  find  it  paradoxical  to  call  this 
a  'new  war".  In  the  most  realistic  sense,  this 
Is  an  effort  to  contain  the  "old  war"  jmd 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  end. 

Our  Answer:  Part  of  this  question  has 
been  answered  In  the  previous  answers. 
(Moreover,  one  should  note  that  :he  chronol- 
ogy provided  by  the  White  House  (which 
accompanied  its  release  of  questions  and 
answers)  Is  seriously  Imbalanced  and  lacks 
mention  of  some  of  the  most  essential  events 
directly  pertinent  to  any  understanding  ol 
these  developments.) 

In  addition,  the  following  points  are  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  account  provided  by 
the  Administration's  answer. 

With  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  United 
States  Is  expanding  the  battleground  Into  an 
area  as  large  as  all  South  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  has  promised  that  all  American  forces 
will  be  pulled  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end 
of  June — but  has  yet  refrained  from  saying 
that  they  will  not  be  sent  back  again  In  July 
or  succeeding  months.  Our  ally.  General 
Thleu.  however,  has  made  explicit  that  for 
at  least  the  next  six  months — through  the 
American  elections  of  November  as  he  so 
candidly  put  It — the  South  Vietnamese  army 
win  have  the  resi>onslblllty  of  sustaining  the 
goveriiment  of  General  Lon  Nol,  training  his 
army,  and  providing  it  with  military  support 
In  at  least  the  eastern  half  of  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon's  invasion  of  Cambodia 
has  had  Its  impact  not  merely  on  the  border 
base  areas,  but  has  served  to  upset  the  whole 
political  balance  within  that  country.  Cam- 
bodia as  a  state  no  longer  provides  the 
United  States  with  a  neutralist  flank,  flawed 
only  by  communist  border  sanctuaries.  To- 
day a  whole  nation  is  torn  apart  by  a  civil 
»-ar — where  areas  of  fighting  alternate  with 
areas  of  political  and  military  vacuum.  What 
was  once  a  state  whose  presence  helped  con- 
tain the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  now  a  political 
and  military  battlefield  dominated  not  by 
Cambodians,  but  by  American.  South  Viet- 
namese. Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces. 

The  overthrow  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  the 
American-Vietnamese  invasion  have  irreme- 
diably shattered  the  precarious  internal 
peace  and  balance  of  political  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. Washington's  and  Saigon's  support  for 
General  Lon  Nol  has  forced  Sihanouk  to  seek 
an  alliance  with  the  Cambodian  left  and  the 
NLP  and  North  Vietnamese  The  narrow  elite 
base  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  means  It 
lacks  the  legitimacy  among  CambodlEuis  to 
exercise  effective  authority  on  Its  own.  One 
of  the  initial  steps  taken  to  defend  It  in- 
volves the  dispatch  to  Phnom  Penh  of  Ameri- 
can-trained and  financed  Cambodian  mer- 
cenaries serving  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Special  Forces,  a  first  contingent  of  4,000  ar- 
riving a  few  days  after  American  forces 
crossed  the  Cambodian  frontier.  Subsequent- 
ly. President  Thleu  has  made  clear  that  one 
of  the  major  missions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  is  to  sustain  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment; suad  this,  of  course,  means  to  fight 
those  substantial  elemenu  loyal  to  Sihanouk. 
(By  May  11.  South  Vietnamese  forces  were 
already  engaged  well  to  the  west  of  the  Me- 
kong River.) 

A  government  which  has  no  better  way  of 
establishing  nationalist  credentials  than  by 
perpetrating  massacres  of  defenseless  Viet- 
namese civilians  is  not  likely  to  endure.  Sih- 
anouk's powerful  nationalist  appeal  Is  now 
united  with  those  ra<llcal  appeals  of  the 
Cambodian  communist  insurgents  which  re- 
late to  the  widespread  social  and  economic 
grievances  of  the  Cambodian  peasantry. 
President  Nixon  has  contributed  to  the  crea- 
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tlon  of  a  formidable  antl-Amerlcan  alliance 
in  Cambodia,  making  a  long  civil  war  in  that 
country  inevitable. 

By  proxy,  then,  through  ita  client.  South 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has  moved  into  Cambodia 
politically  as  well  as  militarily  to  support  a 
narrowly  based  regime  that  could  never  be 
viable  on  Its  own.  And  if  the  unrepresenta- 
tive regime  in  Saigon  were  to  collapse,  this 
would  certainly  bring  about  the  collapse  of  a 
second  and  equally  unrepresentative  regime 
In  Phnom  Penh. 

The  escalatory  response  to  the  American 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  has  already  extended 
beyond  developments  In  that  country.  It 
threatens  American  sanctuaries  in  Lcos. 
There,  North  Vietnamese  forces  have  under- 
taken to  compensate  for  loss  of  their  Cam- 
bodian bases  by  expanding  their  control  in 
southern  Laos,  taking  the  town  of  Attopeu. 
and  now  threatening  Saravene — both  major 
strategic  centers  This  alters  the  geographi- 
cal and  military  balance  In  southern  Laos 
(an  area  fronting  on  both  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam),  quite  as  dramatically  as 
did  the  powerful  North  Vietnamese  response 
a  few  months  ago  to  the  Administration's 
Initiative  in  upsetting  the  previous  pre- 
carious balance  In  central  Laos  by  attempt- 
ing to  seize  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  North  Vietnamese  actions  at  that  time 
also  exposed  the  fragility  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Vletnamlzatlon  policy:  for  If  Hanoi 
could  so  rapidly  augment  Its  military  power 
In  Laos  and  drive  US  -supported  Laotian 
troops  back  far  beyond  the  pwlnt  from  which 
they  laxinched  their  attack.  It  clearly  retains 
the  capacity  for  an  equivalent  augmentation 
of  Its  forces  In  South  Vietnam  (or  In  Cam- 
bodia) whenever  the  time  seems  most  pro- 
pitious. 

In  addition.  U.S.  intervention  against  the 
NLP  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia.  In  conjunction 
with  the  developing  power  vacuum  there. 
Invites  NLP  and  North  Vietnamese  movement 
against  American  sanctuaries  In  eastern 
Thailand  and  the  Mekong  River  valley  areas 
of  western  Laos.  As  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  penetrate  further  Into  Cam- 
bodia, the  communists  can  no  longer  be 
expected  to  confine  their  operations  in  that 
country  to  areas  along  the  Vietnamese 
border.  They  will  feel  no  constraints  against 
establishing  bases  anywhere  in  Csunbodla. 
Including  districts  opposite  the  Thai 
frontier  Consequently,  the  Thai  government 
is  likely  to  find  its  own  security  Increasingly 
threatened.  Its  defense  forces,  largely  com- 
mitted In  recent  years  to  the  defense  of  Its 
northeastern  frontiers,  will  now  have  to  be 
extended  to  cover  Thailand's  open  southeast- 
em  flank,  whose  security  had  hitherto  been 
taken  for  granted  becatise  of  the  existence 
of  an  effective  neutralist  government  In 
Phnom  Penh.  In  effect.  Thailand  will  now 
have  to  guard  both  Its  Laotian  and  Its  Cam- 
bodian frontiers,  and  Its  security  will  have 
appreciably  diminished 

8.  The  Administration's  Question:  The 
operation  which  is  now  beginning  (the  Cam- 
bodian intervention)  Is  a  very  large  opera- 
tion.  What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish? 

The  Administration's  Answer:  Our  basic 
objective  is  materially  to  reduce  the  new 
threat  which  the  sanctuaries  pose  to  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  We  expect  to  ac- 
complish this. 

We  have  the  following  specific  goals: 

To  disrupt  enemy  plans  for  operations 
against  South  Vietnam,  thus  supporting  our 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  helping  to 
shorten  the  length  of  the  war. 

To  force  the  enemy  to  pull  forces  out  of 
South  Vietnam  to  protect  the  sanctuaries. 

To  find  and  destroy  arms  caches  and  head- 
quarters areas. 

To  Impede  the  enlargement  of  areas  under 
C-ommunlst  control  in  Cambodia. 

Our  Answer:  Our  attacks  on  the  Commu- 
nist border  bases  In  Cambodia  can  have  no 
lasting  effect  on  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam's western  frontier.  Substantial  amounts 
of  rice,  arms  and  other  military  equipment 
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have  been  captured  or  destroyed  in  these 
operations;  but  search  and  destroy  missions 
Eigalnf.  major  enemy  bases  outside  of  South 
Vietnam  can  achieve  no  more  than  those  pre- 
viously undertaken  within  that  country.  I: 
Is  not  clesu-  whether  an  "authoritative"  ad- 
ministration source  was  correct  In  reporting 
on  April  2  that  COSVN  ( enemy  headquarters ) 
had  been  moved  from  Cambodia  to  South 
Vietnam  In  late  March.  (See  New  York  Times, 
April  3,  1970.)  However.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
President's  expectation  that  "American  and 
South  Vietnamese  units  will  attack  the  head- 
quarters for  the  entire  communist  operations 
In  South  Vietnam"  has  not  been  realized. 

As  in  previous  major  sweeps  In  South  Viet- 
nam Itself  (such  as  operation  Junction  City 
in  1967)  the  headquarters  of  the  communists 
has  eluded  the  most  powerful  force  the  U.S. 
could  assemble.  Enemy  force  levels  have  not 
been  significantly  affected,  and  in  fact  few 
enemy  forces  have  as  yet  been  committed  to 
combat.  Nothing  prevents  the  enemy  from 
returning  to  the  border  base  areas  once 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
departed.  The  small  and  Inexperienced  Cam- 
bodian army  lacked  the  capacity  to  control 
these  frontier  enclaves  before  and  will  clearly 
be  unable  t-o  do  so  in  the  future,  especially 
given  the  enormity  of  Its  new  problems  else- 
where In  Cambodia.  Enemy  troops  have  sim- 
ply moved  back  from  border  districts  deep 
into  central  Cambodia,  placing  Phnom  Penh 
and  General  Lon  Nol's  government  In  greater 
jeopardy  and  making  it  even  more  depend- 
ent on  outside  assistance.  (See  also  answers 
to  previous  questions  relating  to  Vletnam- 
lzatlon.) 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CAL- 
ENDAR OF  EVENTS,  JUNE  1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Calendar  of 
Events  for  the  month  of  June  1970  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  The  events 
scheduled  for  June  are  outstanding,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  visit  the  National  Gallery  and 
see  its  excellent  presentations. 

National  Gallery  of  Akt  Calendar  of 

Events,  June  1970 

selections   from   the   nathan   cummincs 

collection 

As  Its  summer  exhibition,  the  National 
Gallery  will  show  80  paintings  and  sculptures 
from  the  collection  of  Nathan  Cummlngs. 
The  selection,  spanning  a  hundred  years.  In- 
cludes Important  works  from  different  pe- 
riods In  the  careers  of  such  painters  as 
Degas,  Gauguin.  Braque.  Picasso.  Kandlnsky. 
L^er,  and  Rouault  and  the  sculptor  Gla- 
comettl. 

Five  watercolor  panels  by  Duffy  (the  orig- 
inal working  models  for  his  gigantic  "P^e 
Electricity"  painted  for  the  Paris  Interna- 
tional Pair  of  1937)  will  be  Installed  together. 
One  monumental  sculpture  by  Henry  Moore, 
weighing  over  six  tons,  will  be  on  view  out- 
doors at  the  Constitution  Avenue  entrance  to 
the  Gallery. 

Ranging  from  the  Impressionists  to  con- 
temporary abstract  sculpture,  the  selection 
was  made  Jointly  by  the  National  Gallery 
and  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  where 
the  exhibition  will  go  on  view  during  the 
summer  of  1971. 

Particularly  notable  among  individual  ex- 
amples In  the  collection  are  Monet's  "Mount 
Kolsaas,"  one  of  the  artist's  few  Norwegian 
works:    L^gen's    dynamic    "Les    Belles    Cy- 
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cllstes";  a  large  Vuillard  garden  scene;  Pi- 
casso's Joyous  "Woman  with  a  Flower";  a 
scene  of  the  artist's  model  In  the  garden,  by 
Berthe  Morlsot;  the  familiar  picture  of 
Jean  Monet  on  his  tricycle,  painted  by  his 
father:  a  Malllol  terracotta  of  the  sculptor's 
favorite  model,  recently  acquired  from  the 
model  herself,  Mme.  Dlna  Vlemy;  three 
Braques  of  different  periods,  including  one 
from  his  brief  Fauve  period;  and  one  of 
Degas'  Important  last  works  entitled 
"Bathers."  The  earliest  work  Is  a  Daumler 
theater  scene  painted  about  1862. 

Mr.  Cummlngs,  whose  generosity  over  more 
than  twenty-five  years  has  been  shared  by 
museums,  universities,  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country,  is  also  a  patron  of  the  liv- 
ing sculptor.  His  help  began  with  GlacomettI 
and  continues  today  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  Antolne  Poncet,  grandson  of  Nahi-i 
founder,  Maurice  Denis.  Two  large  marble 
sculptures  by  Poncet  vrtll  be  shown  In  the 
exhibition. 

A  fully  Illustrated  catalogue  with  14  color 
plates  will  Include  an  introduction  by  noted 
British  art  historian  Douglas  Cooper,  who 
acted  as  a  consultant  In  selecting  this  ex- 
hibition. The  exhibition  will  close  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

CIVILISATION 

The  spring  series  of  "Civilisation"  con- 
cludes Saturday,  June  20.  The  films  will  be 
shown  again  during  the  summer,  with  eve- 
ning programs,  according  to  a  schedule  to 
be  published  In  the  next  Calendar. 

CONCERTS 

The  season  of  Sunday  evening  concerts  In 
the  East  Garden  Court  concludes  June  28. 
Concerts  will  resume  September  27. 

EXTENDED   GALLERY    HOURS 

For  the  summer,  the  Gallery  remains  open 
until  9  p.m.  weekdays  and  Saturdays.  It 
opens  as  usual  at  10  a.m.  on  those  da;rs. 
Cafeteria  hours  are  also  extended  on  week- 
days and  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  7:30 
p.m.;  luncheon  service  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.:  dinner  service  from  5  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
There  is  no  change  In  the  Sunday  hours, 
when  the  Gallery  is  open  from  noon  to  10 
p.m.  and  the  Cafeteria  from  1  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Monday,  June  1,  through  Sunday,  June  7 

Painting  of  the  week:  >  Paninl.  "The  Inte- 
rior of  the  Pantheon."  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Col- 
lection) Gallery  36.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
and  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Vermeer,  Chardin,  and 
Degas.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  and  3:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Whistler:  America's  First 
Avant  Garde  Artist.  Guest  Speaker:  Donald 
Holden.  artist  and  critic.  New  Tork.  Audi- 
torium 4: 00. 

Sunday  concert:  Richard  McKee.  Bas^- 
Baritone.  Jane  Whang,  Pianist.  East  Oar- 
den  Court  8:00. 

Monday,  June  8,  through  Sunday,  June  14 

Painting  of  the  Week:  '  Annibale  Carraccl. 
"Landscape."  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) 
Gallery  36.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  and 
2:00;  Sun.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Hals,  Velaques,  and 
Manet.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  and  3:00; 
Sun.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Portraits  by  Gainsbor- 
ough. Speaker:  Ross  Watson.  Curator,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Howard  Bass,  Guitarist. 
East  Garden  Court  8:00. 
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Monday,  June  15.  through  Sunday,  June  21 

Painting  of  the  Week;  '  Plssarro.  "Boule- 
vard des  Itallens,  Morning,  Sunlight."  (Ches- 
ter Dale  Collection)  Gallery  90.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week :  El  Greco,  Delacroix,  and 
van  Gogh.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  TJioughts  on  El  Greco 
and  His  Philosophy.  Guest  Speaker:  Herbert 
P.  Weissberger.  Director.  Anderson  House 
Museum.  Washington.  DC.  Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  To  be  announced. 
.Monday,  June  22,  through  Sunday,  June  28 

Painting  of  the  Week:  '  Lancret.  "The  Pic- 
nic after  the  Hunt."  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Col- 
lection) Gallery  54.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Raphael,  Poussin,  and 
Cdzanne.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Art  Collecting.  Guest 
Speaker:  Nathan  Cummlngs,  Collector  and 
Industrialist,  New  York.  Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert;  To  be  announced. 

(Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-4215,  ext.  272. 

(For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  col- 
lection, books,  and  other  related  publica- 
tions, self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near 
the  Constitution  Avenue  entrance. 

(All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WOMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5).) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ED  HUTCHIN- 
SON TO  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE—A PROFOUND  MOVE 


'  ll"xl4"  reproductions  with  texts  for  sale 
this  week— 15  cents  each.  If  mailed.  25  cents 
each. 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  selection  of  Congressman  Edward 
Hutchinson  as  a  member  of  the  special 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  studying  the 
matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Associate 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  was  a  source 
of  real  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  other 
Members  of  the  Michigan  delegation. 

Most  of  us  have  served  with  Ed  Hutch- 
inson in  another  public  body  or  capacity. 
Several  of  us  served  with  Ed  in  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature;  Congressman  William 
Ford  and  I  served  with  Ed  at  the  1961-€2 
Michigan  Constitutional  Convention,  of 
which  Ed  was  a  vice  president;  and, 
though  not  serving  with  Ed  Hutchinson 
in  the  legislature,  many  of  us  who  fol- 
lowed him  there  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  rich  heritage  he  left  to  us  and 
from  which  we  benefited.  It,  therefore,  is 
much  more  than  mere  acquaintance 
which  causes  us  to  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  his  selection  for  this  critical  and 
momentous  task. 
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Another  Michigan  resident  who  ap- 
plauded the  appointment  is  Will  Muller, 
a  highly  respected  columnist  for  the  De- 
troit News.  Will  Muller — as  a  reporter  for 
the  News  both  in  Washington  and  In  our 
State  capital  at  Lansing — has  had  con- 
siderable opportunity  to  obser^•e  Ed 
Hutchinson  at  work. 

In  his  April  27  column  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Detroit  News,  he  commented 
at  length  on  Hutchinscw's  appointment 
to  the  subcommittee,  and  as  is  usually  the 
case,  I  concur  with  all  that  Will  Muller 
has  said.  And.  In  case  Will  Muller  is  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  Ed  Hutchinson  is 
still  doing  his  homework  In  Washington 
the  way  he  did  in  Michigan,  let  me  as- 
sure him  that  Ed  Hutchinson  is — even 
more  so.  Ed  Hutchinson  and  I  may  ap- 
proach things  on  occasion  from  a  slightly 
different  philosophical  viewpoint,  but 
whenever  I  have  asked  Ed  about  a  bill  in 
his  Judiciary  Committee.  I  never  have 
any  doubt  but  what  I  will  receive  a 
straightforward,  unbiased,  and  practical 
analysis  of  the  issue  and  an  uncolored 
version  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
its  passage.  The  information  isolation 
that  sometimes  occurs  because  of  our 
committee  system  makes  an  Ed  Hutch- 
inson a  most  valuable  Member. 

Since  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  read  and  concur  with  Will  Mul- 
ler's  comments,  I  am  Inserting  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Ed  Htttchinson 
(By  Will  Muller) 

Republican  Congressman  Edward  Hutchin- 
son is  as  philosophically  opposed  to  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  as  any  conservative  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  House. 

Despite  that,  the  choice  of  the  Michigan 
fourth  termer  as  one  of  a  panel  of  five  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  hear  im- 
peachment pleas  against  Douglas  may  be  a 
comfort  to  the  71-year-old  Jurist. 

Hutchinson  may  be  a  conservative  but  he's 
not  a  hollering  and  shoving  one.  Douglas  is 
a  Democrat  and  Hutchinson  is  of  opposite 
partisanship.  But  Hutchinson  first  of  all  is 
a  lawyer. 

He  served  four  years  in  the  Michigan  House 
and  10  in  the  Michigan  Senate.  He  was  a 
precislonist  who  went  by  the  book,  impatient 
of  sloppy  legislation,  and,  though  possessed 
of  a  wide  assembly  of  opponents  within  and 
without  his  party,  trusted  by  most. 

There  Is  a  story  of  the  time  the  Legislature 
was  adopting  an  FEPC  act.  Hutchinson 
fought  its  passage  unsuccessfully  but  In- 
sisted it  be  strengthened  and  clarified  with 
several  amendments  "since  it's  going  to  be 
passed  anyway." 

Officials  of  the  Michigan  CIO  recognized 
Hutchinson's  contribution  to  the  FEPC  pro- 
gram and  acknowledged  It  in  a  circulated 
bulletin. 

If  there  was  a  complicated  measure  before 
the  State  Senate.  Hutchinson  would  be  one 
of  those  who  understood  It.  His  explanation 
of  its  terms  often  would  be  taken  on  faith 
by  his  colleagues. 

In  all  he  does,  Hutchinson  more  jierfectly 
represents  the  thinking  of  his  people  than 
almost  any  other  Michigan  House  member. 
His  4th  District  lies  In  Southwestern  Michi- 
gan and  comprises  seven  counties.  He  lives 
at  Pennvllle. 

Hutchinson  was  one  of  those  Republican 
conservatives  who  Joined  with  many  liberal 
Democrats  In  opposing  the  call  for  a  Michi- 
gan Constitutional  Convention.  When  It  was 
called,  he  ran  as  a  delegate,  won,  was  made 
a  Convention  vice-chairman  and  worked  end- 
lessly and  tirelessly  at  shaping  the  conven- 
tion's final  product. 
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His  almost  unclilui«d  conservatism  kept 
Hutchinson  from  being  a  statewide  power 
within  his  porty.  It  endeared  him  for  many 
past  years  and  endears  him  now  to  a  district 
which  believes  in  the  old  ways  and  the  old 
commandments. 

His  personal  appearance  in  Lansing  con- 
trasted oddly  with  his  political  philosophy. 
He  always  was  Impeccably  dressed,  enjoyed 
a  cherubic  complexion  and  for  years  was 
considered  the  Senate's  most  eligible  bache- 
lor. He  flxially  captured  a  state  official's  secre- 
tary for  a  wlie. 

The  reaction  of  Hutchinson  to  the  charges 
against  the  conduct  of  Justice  Douglas  may 
we'.l  be  an  Indicator  of  whether  they  arise 
from  politics  and  emotion  or  require  seri- 
ous consideration.  That  Is.  1/  Hutchinson  is 
BtlU  doing  his  home  work  In  Washington  the 
way  he  did  In  Michigan. 

Hutchinson  can  be  as  partisan  as  anyone 
in  fKJiltlcs  up  to  a  point.  That  point  Is  blind- 
ness. His  mind  is  analytical  and  judgmatical. 
For  what  Its  worth,  he  was  considered  dur- 
ing his  years  there  to  be  the  best  constitu- 
tional lawyer  In  the  Legislature. 

He  will  be  one  of  two  Republicans  on  the 
committee  chosen  by  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  ex- 
amine the  complaints  against  Justice  Dou- 
glas. CeKer  is  to  preside. 

There  will  be  complaints  that  Hutchinson 
Is  of  too  conservative  convictions  to  fairly 
analyze  charges  brought  against  a  liberal  of 
Douglas'  cut.  To  the  contrary,  Celler,  who 
obviously  is  oppcised  to  the  idea  of  lmi>each- 
ment,  may  have  been  making  a  proper  choice. 


EDDY  SCURLCX:K— BUSINESSMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
Is  familiar  with  the  scenario  depicting 
a  young  msm  of  humble  beginnings  ris- 
ing on  his  own  efforts  and  merit  to  amass 
a  vast  fortune.  This  fictional  character 
then  uses  his  wealth  to  promote  the  well- 
bemg  of  his  fellowmen  and  msiintalns 
a  great  concern  for  them.  With  today's 
cynicism,  such  a  plot  would  undoubtedly 
be  rejected  simimarily  as  being  too  un- 
real. 

It  may  be  too  unreal  for  fiction  but  It 
could  be  a  synopsis  of  a  biography  of 
Eddy  Clark  Scurlock.  This  reality  will 
be  recognized  later  this  month  when  the 
Religious  Heritage  of  America  presents 
him  its  Business  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
for  his  'practical  application  of  religious 
principles  to  daily,  business  activities." 

The  awards  committee  has  made  a 
sound  choice  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  learning  how  this 
young  man  from  east  Texas  rose  to  his 
present  position  of  distinction: 
Eddie  Scuklock 

Born  January  13,  1905.  In  Newton,  Texas. 
Raised  in  Tenaha,  Shelby  County,  In  Blast 
Texas. 

Went  to  work  immediately  after  graduation 
from  high  school  for  Standard  Pipe  Line 
Company  at  Smackover  in  Arkansas.  Worked 
In  construction  gang  as  time  keeper,  scout 
and  ganger  during  his  four  years  with  Stand- 
ard. He  then  went  to  Houston,  first  becom- 
ing a  service  station  attendant  to  learn  serv- 
ice station  business,  and  purchasing  a  sta- 
tion of  his  own  six  months  later.  He  next 
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became  a  commission  agent  for  Pierce  Oil 
Company  and  later  for  Humble  Oil  &  Refin- 
ing Company  In  Seguln  and  Gtonzales,  Texas. 

In  1927,  Scurlock  married  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Belschner  of  Seguln.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Laura  Lee  Blanton,  who  is  married 
to  Jack  S.  Blanton.  The  Blantons  have  three 
children  and  reside  In  Houston. 

In  1932,  Scurlock  Joined  Cooper  Petroleum 
Company,  an  oil  broker  operating  In  the 
Southeastern  states  and  In  the  Middle  West. 
In  1933  he  was  made  manager  of  Cooper's 
Minneapolis  office  that  served  the  Middle 
West  and  Western  Canada. 

In  1936  Scurlock  formed  Scurlock  Oil  Com- 
pany as  a  marketer  of  petroleum  products. 
Since  that  date,  Scurlock  Oil  Company  has 
grown  Into  a  substantial  Independent  trans- 
porter and  marketer  of  crude  oil  and  con- 
densate, as  well  as  a  producer  of  oil  and  gas. 
In  1946  Scurlock  purchased  a  small  refinery 
In  Houston  and  named  It  the  Eddy  Refining 
Company.  Over  the  years  fkldy  Refijilng 
Company  has  become  an  important  refinery 
of  Independent  gasolines  and  through  an 
affiliated  company,  a  distributor  and  re- 
tailer throughout  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast. 
Scurlock  Is  today  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  both  Scurlock 
OH  Company  and  Eddy  Refining  Company. 

Other  business  associations  of  Scurlock's 
are;  Director,  Texas  Commerce  Bank;  Ad- 
visory Director,  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust 
Company;  Director,  Benjamin  Franklin  Sav- 
ings Association;  Director.  Missouri -Kansas- 
Texas  Railway  Company.  Scurlock  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Michigan  Seam- 
less Tube  Company  and  a  member  of  various 
Industry  associations  on  both  a  state  and 
national  level. 

Scurlock's  civic  and  other  outside  activ- 
ities are  varied,  but  most  center  around 
church  and  church-related  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  He  Is  past  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Stewards  of  St.  Luke's  Methodist 
Church  and  has  been  active  In  all  phases  of 
its  life  for  many  years.  He  Is  a  Trustee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  Lon 
Morris  College  and  has  had  an  active  hand 
In  the  construction  of  all  new  buildings  at 
that  school.  He  Is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  The  Methodist  Hospital  and  has  been  ac- 
tive during  Its  period  of  growth  and  construc- 
tion. He  Is  a  member  and  past  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  of 
Religion  located  In  the  Texas  Medical  Cen- 
ter Scurlock  Is  past  President  of  the  Houston 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  and  Is  pres- 
ently a  Trtvstee  of  the  Texas  Methodist  Foun- 
dation, Scurlock  Is  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  South  Texas  Junior  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  Rlc«  University  Asso- 
ciates. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Holly  Hall,  Home  for  the  Aged,  and 
Is  on  the  Engineering  Foundation  Advisory 
Council  of  the  University  of  Texas.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  the  National 
Space  Hall  of  Fame.  In  addition,  he  has  made 
substantial  financial  contributions  to  many 
other  church-related  Institutions  through- 
out Texas,  Scurlock's  civic  associations  in- 
clude former  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  Fund  of  Houston  and  Harris 
County,  a  member  of  the  Texas  Law  Enforce- 
ment Foundation,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Houston  Livestock 
Show  &  Rodeo,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pin  Oak  Horse  Show.  He 
Is  currently  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Va- 
riety Boys'  Club,  affiliated  with  the  Boys' 
Club  of  America. 

In  June  of  1965,  Mr.  Scurlock  was  pre- 
sented with  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  (L.H.D.)  by  Southwestern 
University  of  Georgetown.  In  June  of  1966, 
he  was  presented  with  the  City  of  Hope  Hu- 
manitarian Award,  and  in  his  honor  the 
Eddy  C.  Scurlock  Research  Foundation  was 
established  in  Los  Angeles. 
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In  March  of  1966,  Eddy  Scurlock  was  offi- 
cial host  In  Houston  to  Prince  PblUp  of 
England  when  the  Prince  visited  several  cit- 
ies In  the  United  States,  sponsored  by  the 
Variety  Clubs  International.  In  June  of  1969, 
Mr.  Scurlock  was  presented  with  the  Variety 
Club  "Man  of  the  if  ear"  Award. 

Eddy  Scurlock  serveg  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans.  I  commend  the  Re- 
ligious Heritage  of  America,  Inc.,  for  its 
judicious  selection  of  a  man  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend. 


June  2,  1970 


RESOLUTION  CRITICIZING  UNESCO 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit-East and  Hamtramck  Branch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  on  April  25,  1970,  adopted 
a  resolution  criticizing  the  action  of 
UNESCO  and  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  honoring 
Vladimir  Lenin. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  Detroit-East 
and  Hamtramck  Branch's  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Resolution 

Adopted  by  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Community  in  Detroit,  Michigan  on  April 
25th  1970. 

We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  hereby 
express  our  Indignation  at  the  action  of 
UNESCO  and  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  honoring  Vladi- 
mir Lenin  as  a  great  humanitarian  of  the 
20th  century.  Having  heard  Dr.  Zenon 
Melnyk,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  speaking  on  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  Ukraine,  and  Mr. 
Wasyl  Szcherbey  on  the  political  oppression 
of  Ukraine  and  other  Soviet  republics,  we 
hereby  declare  that : 

Lenin  ordered  the  destruction  of  Inde- 
pendent Democratic  Republics  formed  after 
the  fall  of  Czarlst  Russia,  and  forcefully 
Integrated  them  into  a  new  prison  of  na- 
tions. In  the  form  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lenin  created  the  Infamous  Cheka,  which 
brutally  put  to  death  many  millions  In  the 
years  Immediately  following  the  Russian 
Revolution. 

Lenin's  followers  furthering  his  political 
policies  were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
six  million  people  a«  a  result  of  forceful  col- 
lectivization In  inu-alne.  The  Soviet  State, 
established  by  Lenin,  physically  eliminated 
thousands  of  the  Ukrainian  Intellectual 
class.  In  1930  the  Soviet  Regime,  established 
by  Lenin,  destroyed  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church  and  In  1946  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church. 

Using  Lenin's  teachings,  present  day  Rus- 
sia enslaves  nations,  forbids  them  basic  na- 
tional rights,  mocks  their  natural  rights  of 
religion,  press,  speech,  and  assembly,  and 
carries  on  a  relentless  program  of  Russlflca- 
tion. 

In  the  name  of  Leninist  "humanitarian" 
Ideology  the  Kremlin  oppresses  the  peoples 
of  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Kazakhstan,  and  other  states.  Leninist  ide- 
ology was  used  to  Justify  the  Intervention  of 
Russian  Army's  In  Eastern  Europe — their 
suppression  of  freedom  In  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  Lenin  cannot 
be  classified  as  a  great  humanitarian  of  our 


century.  Lenin's  actions  are  comparable  to 
the  worst  deeds  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  The  de- 
cision of  the  United  Nations  to  honor  Lenin 
Is  a  mockery  of  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and  true 
humanism. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAMBODIA:  in.  THE 
INVASION  AND  ENEMY  ACTION 
SHOW  LACK  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
BY  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
McT.  Kahin  has  responded  to  recent 
statements  by  the  administration  on 
Cambodia  by  proving  the  fallacy  of  the 
administrative  position  on  the  necessity 
to  invade  Cambodian  bases  and  sanc- 
tuaries; and  the  significance  of  current 
enemy  action  along  the  Cambodian 
border. 

The  material  follows : 

Questions  on  Cambodia 

4.  The  Administration's  Question:  What 
has  made  you  suddenly  decide  that  these 
bases  and  sanctuaries  represent  such  a  seri- 
ous threat  that  we  have  to  Invade  a  neutral 
nation?  After  all,  the  President  on  April  20 
did  not  allude  to  the  situation  In  terms 
which  would  have  suggested  such  a  serious 
concern. 

The  Administration's  Answer:  On  April  20 
the  President  did  not  allude  to  the  Cam- 
bodian situation.  He  said  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  be  taking  "grave  risks"  if  they 
Jeopardized  the  security  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam  by  Increased  actions  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

The  actions  which  Hanoi  has  taken  over 
the  last  ten  days  have  shown  that  Hanoi  Is 
taking  new  actions  In  Cambodia,  which  will 
Jeopardize  our  remaining  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  securing  and  expanding  the 
Cambodian  bases  and  trying  to  establish  a 
hegemony  In  Cambodia  which  would  give 
North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong  forces  full 
freedom  to  operate  In  South  Vietnam  and 
resupply  themselves. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  these  recent  actions, 
though  I  am  sure  you  can  get  a  fuller  accord 
from  DOD  or  from  reading  the  press.  For 
example,  on  April  20  Communist  forces  at- 
tacked two  provincial  capitals,  Snoul  and 
Takeo,  one  north  and  one  south  of  Phnom 
Penh.  They  also  attacked  Mlmot — another 
provincial  capital,  as  well  as  an  lmi>ortant 
bridge  Unking  the  provincial  capitals  of 
SnoxU  and  Kratle  on  Route  13.  The  next  day, 
they  attacked  the  port  city  of  Kep.  Two  days 
later,  they  attacked  some  ships  on  the 
Mekong.  They  also  occupied  the  town  of 
Angtassem  a  few  miles  north  of  Takeo.  They 
have  In  the  past  two  weeks  fired  on  foreign 
vessels  In  the  Mekong  River  and  have  cut 
virtually  every  major  road  leading  north, 
south  and  east  out  of  Phnom  Penh.  These 
actions  clearly  go  beyond  securing  former 
base  areas.  They  are  aggressive  expansion  of 
Communist  control  over  large  parts  of  the 
country,  to  blackmail  and  threaten  the  gcv- 
ernment,  and  to  try  to  gain  much  greater 
control  of  Cambodia  than  they  have  had  to 
date. 

Our  Answer — The  Recent  Record:  This 
question  here  asked  Is  a  pertinent  one,  but  it 
Is  not  answered  accurately.  The  record  sug- 
gests the  U.S. -Saigon  invasion  was  In  con- 
siderable measure  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
save  the  military  regime  In  Phnom  Penh  from 
the  consequences  of  Its  own  actions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  Communist  actions  In  Cambodia  have 
clearly  been  primarily  responses  to  new  pres- 
sures from  the  Cambodians  and  the  allied 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam; they  can  hardly  be  explained  as  "ag- 
gressive expansion  of  Communist  control" 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  "greater  control  of 
Cambodia."  Communist  actions  cited  above 
have  thus  far  been  of  a  primarily  defensive 
nature  and  relate  to  major  shift  among  Cam- 
bodian political  forces  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese army's  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  (Later 
followed  by  the  U.S.  Invasion).  From  the 
Communist  perspective  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  American  Invasion  was  provoca- 
tive and  Invited  as  escalatory  response.  This 
has  already  begun,  as  evidenced  by  their 
recent  moves  against  Attopeu  and  Saravane 
In  Southern  Laos, 

New  actions  by  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  in 
Cambodia  are  primarily  a  response  to  the 
new  and  hostile  Lon  Nol  coup  group  In  Cam- 
bodia and  are  no  indication  of  being  an  ag- 
gressive move  against  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  forces  in  Cambodia 
have  taken  new  action  In  Cambodia,  but 
these  have  been  to  a  significant  degree  in 
response  to  the  decision  of  Lon  Nol's  regime 
to  terminate  previous  arrangements  for  se- 
curing food  and  military  supplies.  In  Its 
background  paper  attached  to  these  ques- 
tions the  Administration  Itself  admits  that 
this  move  has  "Induced  the  Communists  to 
drive  Cambodian  authorities  entirely  out  of 
large  sections  of  the  country  so  that  the 
Communists  can  then  draw  directly  on  the 
civilian  papulation  for  their  food  supplies." 

As  regards  the  beginning  of  fighting,  the 
chronology  is  Instructive.  The  attacks  on 
Snoul  and  Takeo  occurred  nearly  one  month 
after  Lon  Nol's  figurehead  Chief  of  State, 
Cheng-Heng.  pledged  to  oust  Communist 
troops  from  Cambodia's  borders.  After  a  pe- 
riod of  talks  with  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
officers,  the  Cambodian  army  attacked  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  forces  on  March  22. 
This  attack  was  followed  by  the  first  allied 
offensive  on  border  bases  on  March  27,  1970. 
On  April  11,  the  first  large  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  conducted  by  the  Cam- 
bodian army  was  reported.  Two  days  later, 
April  13,  the  NLF  took  the  town  of  Prasot.  On 
April  18,  the  Cambodian  army  was  involved 
In  the  massacre  of  100  Vietnamese  civilians  In 
Takeo.  The  V.C.  moved  on  Takeo  and  Saang 
two  days  later. 

5.  The  Administration's  Question:  What  Is 
the  real  significance  of  recent  enemy  actions 
in  the  base  areas  along  the  Cambodian 
border? 

The  Administration's  Answer:  Enemy 
forces  have  long  operated  from  these  base 
areas  against  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  Their  aggressive  strikes  from  these 
sanctuaries  were  limited  by  marginal  supply 
levels  and  irregular  access  to  the  Port  of 
Slhanoukville.  We  now  know  the  Sihanouk 
Government  regulated  use  of  this  key  port 
with  rules  ranging  from  acquiescence  to 
loosely   and   erratically   enforced  controls. 

From  the  outset.  It  has  been  obvious  that 
the  new  Cambodian  Government  would  close 
the  Port  of  Slhanoukville  to  communist  traf- 
fic, thus  forcing  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troojjs  to  move  from  their  remote 
base  areas  in  search  of  supplies.  When  they 
spread  Into  the  countryside.  It  became  clear 
that  they  Intended  to  sleze  de  facto  control 
of  the  life  lines  to  the  sea.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed we  would  be  exposed  to  an  enemy  with 
far  greater  resources.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  act  In  a  manner  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  and  allied  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Our  Answer:  Even  If  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  were  about  to  open  a  cor- 
rldor  to  the  sea  east  of  Slhanoukville,  it 
could  not  become  a  significant  supply  route. 
Any  attempt  to  unload  oceangoing  ships  by 
lighters  or  launches  to  take  supplies  ashore 
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would  be  every  bit  as  vulnerable  to  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  air  activity  as  similar 
blockade  c^eratlons  along  the  Vietnam  coast, 
such  as  the  United  States  has  carried  out  for 
years.  Slhanoukville  is  the  only  Cambodian 
port  which  can  be  utilized  by  seagoing  ships. 
There  are  no  possible  life  lines  to  the  sea 
except  through  Slhanoukville,  and  that  is  In 
the  hands  of  Lon  Nol  who  Is  even  more  dis- 
posed to  deny  it  to  the  communists  than  was 
Sihanouk. 

Should  the  port  of  Slhanoukville  with  Its 
International  shipping  fall  to  the  commu- 
nists. Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  run 
the  same  risks  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
to  bomb  Haiphong — with  Its  concentration 
of  Soviet,  British,  and  other  shipping? 


THE  REMARKABLE  ZITA  POTTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

[Prom  Look  magazine,  June   16,   1970) 

The  Remarkable   Zita   Potts:    She  Fights 

Poverty 

The  day  they  married,  Dick  and  Zlta  Potts 
worked  their  usual  hours.  He  picked  toma- 
toes In  the  fields,  and  she  sweated  In  the 
cannery.  They  washed  up,  found  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  and  moved  to  the  old  house  near 
Crothersvllle,  Ind.  It  leaned  on  the  land  Dick 
got  from  his  father. 

The  house  burned  In  1938,  and  their  team 
harnesses  and  stock  of  soybean  and  corn 
seed  with  It.  They  started  again  with  a  $600 
loan  on  the  horses  and  a  $150  feed-and-graln 
loan  from  the  Government.  They  put  their 
new  house  up  together,  both  hauling  on  a 
crosscut  saw,  and  finished  raising  their  four 
children  there. 

In  the  fifties,  Dick  Potts'  heart  began  to 
give  out,  and  he  could  not  work  so  hard.  She 
would  let  the  housework  go  sometimes  then, 
and  walk  with  him  while  he  hunted  sqvilr- 
rels  In  the  nearby  woods.  "He  seemed  to  like 
to  have  me  along.  I  don't  think  he  wanted 
to  be  alone." 

In  1967,  Dick  Potts  died  on  his  feet  and 
left  Zlta  the  land,  free  and  clear,  and  $1,446 
a  year  from  his  Social  Security  and  Veterans 
Pension.  Just  like  a  big  corporate  farmer, 
she  gets  $300  to  $400  more  for  not  planting 
her  19  acres.  With  some  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's Commodity  Distribution  Program, 
she  gets  along.  She  Is  going  on  64  now,  and 
with  the  children  up  aind  gone,  she  carries 
her  own  water  from  the  pump  in  the  yard. 
She  has  no  particular  feeling  that  she  Is  a 
remarkable  woman. 

The  first  thing  VISTA  workers  from  nearby 
Columbus,  Ind.,  tell  about  Zlta  Potts  is  her 
locally  famous  epigram.  She  husked  up  her 
baritone  drawl  and  informed  them:  "Beln' 
poor  is  no  shame.  It's  Just  real  unhandy." 
She  knows  Just  how  unhandy  because  she 
has  lived  through  all  cycles  of  rural  pov- 
erty. She  hEis  seen  how  short  rations  of  edu- 
cation feed  back  upon  a  lack  of  capital  to 
stunt  a  man's  belief  In  himself  and  his  abil- 
ity to  provide  for  his  family.  Now,  as  an  un- 
paid volunteer,  she  drives  the  dirt  roads  of 
Jackson,  Brown  and  Bartholomew  counties, 
drumming  for  the  Idea  that  poor  people 
can  solve  their  own  problems  If  they  will 
only  band  together. 

The  Stitch  &  Quilt  Association  lodges  It- 
self In  an  old  store,  rent-free  the  first  year, 
in    Crothersvllle.    Local    ladles    whom    Zlta 
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helped  recruit  run  up  ties,  qullta,  beanbags. 
doUs.  tote  bags,  on  sewing  machines  paid 
for  by  ihe  Irwin  Union  Foundation  in  nearby 
Columbus.  The  co-op  is  a  fresh,  risky  kind  of 
American  revolution;  it  proposes  the  radical 
thought  that  poor  people  can  come  to  own 
their  own  business  and  cope  with  middle- 
class  problems  like  salaries,  rent  and  profit. 
Zlta  stands  on  the  mud-caked  front  porch 
with  the  farmer  and  talks  about  hogs.  The 
Idea,  she  tells  him.  Is  that  the  Community 
Action  Program  v.-ould  give  him  money  to 
buy  brood  sows  and  a  boar  and  build  far- 
rowing pens.  When  he  raises  his  first  pig 
crop,  part  of  the  money  goes  back  to  a 
feeder-pig  cooperative  that  will  help  other 
farmers  get  started.  She  wheedles  gently: 
■The  way  pig  prices  has  been  the  last  two 
years.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  business  to  be  In. 
what  with  all  you  already  know  about  raisin" 
pigs.  Your  boys  could  lielp  out."  He  scuffs 
his  big  work  shoes  on  the  porch,  then  draws 
his  bulk  up  Baptist-proud  and  delivers  one 
of  those  small  lies  a  man  will  use  to  hold  his 
head  up:  '"If  I  wanted  to  go  Into  the  hawg 
business.  Id  do  it  myself,  not  with  a  bunch 
of  other  guys.  ■  They  both  know  better — he 
has  no  spare  money — but  she  leaves  him 
aloue  with  his  pride  to  let  the  new  Idea 
stew.  M:iybe  he  will  change  his  mind  tomor- 
row. 

B\:t  all  is  not  gloom  and  doubt.  An  old 
ladv  shakes  her  head  over  the  price  of  coal 
and  tell;;  Zlta  the  last  Irwd  was  full  of  slate. 
The  laugh  lines  in  Zita's  face  crash  together: 
■•Why.  I  5  pose  they  figured  you  was  gonna 
make  blackboards."  They  share  the  absurdity 
and  swerve  toward  talk  .^bout  the  possibility 
of  a  lot  cf  people  buying  their  coal  together. 
That  woiild  lower  the  price  a  bit,  they  flgxire. 
Zlta  Potts  gets  paid.  In  a  way.  She  was  63 
before  she  suw  a  plane  take  off  the  ground. 
She  was  In  It.  quaking,  on  her  way  to  a 
senior-citizens  meeting  in  Wisconsin.  And  she 
has  been  to  Washington.  D.C.,  to  protest  the 
Vietnam  w.ir,  even  though  she  admires  the 
President  Now  she  Is  vice  president  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  board  In  Co- 
lumbus, and  deep  Into  the  idea  that  poor 
people  must  orgamze  nationally.  So  Zlta  Is 
getting  around  more,  and  finding  out  about 
her  own  possibilities  along  the  way.  "When 
I  see  some  Injustice,  it  just  makes  me  so 
mad  tt  burns  through  me."  A  very  moral 
kind  of  Indigestion,  and  bracing  for  a  widow 
;ady  who  only  made  It  through  the  eighth 
grade. 

CAMPUS    DISORIDERS:    A    PROBLEM 
OP  ADULT   LEADERSHIP 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVZ3 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  is  full 
of  rhetoric  aboui  campus  and  student 
dissent  and  disorder.  Unfortunately,  too 
much  of  ii  further  polarizes  the  various 
groups  involved  in  the  conflict  between 
the  dissenters  and  the  Establishment. 

Dr.  Armand  Nicholi,  Jr.,  psychiatrist  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  presented  a 
paper  on  campus  disorders  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association  which  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May  of  this  year. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  seriously  interested  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  tensions  on  campuses: 

Camptts  Disorders:  A  I^boblkm  or  Adttlt 

LXASEBSHIP 

(By  Dr.  A.  M.  NlchoU  H) 
A  profound  crisis  has  gripped  the  world's 
ln«tltutlon8  of  higher  learning.  In  the  United 
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States,  universities  from  Berkeley  to  Colum- 
bia have  experienced  upheavals  that  have 
virtually  split  them  asunder.  In  1969  alone, 
demonstrations,  riots,  and  strikes  plummeted 
more  than  300  college  campuses  into  un- 
precedented turmoil;  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  this  number  has  escalated  to  fright- 
ening proportions,  threatening  the  fabric  of 
our  nation. 

As  with  all  institutions,  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  colleges  and  universities  dei>end3 
on  the  capacity  of  people  within  them  to 
communicate  and  to  relate  to  one  another 
effectively.  Psychiatry,  concerned  more  than 
any  other  discipline  with  how  people  com- 
municate and  relate,  has  thus  far  contrib- 
uted little  to  the  understanding,  let  alone 
the    resolution,    of    recent   campus   crises. 

Previous  studies  have  focused  primarily  on 
rebelling  students;  few,  IX  any,  on  the  con- 
tribution of  administration  and  faculty  to 
the  turmoil.  This  paper  focuses,  not  on  the 
political  Issues — the  war,  R.O.T C,  Black 
Studies,  Student  Power.  University  Expan- 
sion— but  rather  on  deeper  psychological  is- 
sues setting  the  emotional  climate  for  the 
crisis. 

HARVARD    EXPERIENCE 

The  Harvard  situation  In  many  ways  paral- 
lels the  disturbances  on  a  number  of  cam- 
puses. On  April  9th.  1969.  a  series  of  events 
began  that  brought  the  nation's  oldest  uni- 
versity to  an  abrupt  haJt.  The  restlessness 
and  discontent  simmering  beneath  this  In- 
stitution's placid  and  tradition-bound  ex- 
terior exploded  Into  cataclysmic  disruption. 
At  12  o'clock  noon,  a  small  group  of  SDS 
students  seized  a  central  administration 
building  and  forcibly  ejected  several  of  the 
deans.  In  quick  response,  the  administra- 
tion summoned  outside  help.  At  5  a.m.,  400 
police  arrived  and,  with  miUtary  precision, 
cleared  the  building  in  less  than  30  minutes. 
Some  of  the  pwllce  lost  control.  The  result- 
ing bloodshed.  Including  injuries  to  scores 
of  students  standing  by,  radicalized  the  rest 
of  the  university  and  threw  the  entire  In- 
stitution Into  a  prolonged  paralyzing  suike. 
Initial  drafts  of  this  paper  Included  a 
certain  amount  of  raw  data — specific  selected 
R^pects  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  both 
administration  and  faculty  before  and  dur- 
ing the  crisis.  Although  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  data  fell  within  the  category  of  con- 
fidential clinical  material,  the  sequence  of 
events  nevertheless  chronicled  a  series  of 
human  errors. 

Discussing  these  errors  at  this  specific 
moment  m  history  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
run  the  risk  of  contributing  more  heat  than 
light.  The  course  of  events  during  the  past 
few  weeks — the  President's  Cambodian  deci- 
.slon  and  the  campus  reaction,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's rhetoric,  the  tragedy  in  Ohio — have 
underscored  this  Initial  conviction.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  these  sensitive  and  troubled 
times,  I  have  decided  to  present  only  my 
general  observations  and  conclusions  on 
campus  protest  and  to  save  the  raw  data  and 
Its  specific  analysis  for  a  later  paper. 

Sources  of  data  upon  which  my  observa- 
tions are  based  Include:  (1)  Interviews  with 
some  members  of  the  Harvard  administra- 
tion. (2)  discussions  with  several  partici- 
pating members  of  the  faculty,  (3)  Inter- 
views with  several  srtudent  leaders.  (4)  a  4% 
hour  tape  recording  of  an  emergency  faculty 
meeting  the  day  following  the  police  action, 
and  (5)  reports  on  the  crises  of  other  cam- 
puses. 

COMMTTNICA'nON    BREAKDOWN 

As  one  explores  In  detail  the  events  of  the 
crisis  of  this  particular  university,  one  Is 
struck  by  the  prevalence  of  endlese  examples 
of  disordered  communication,  occurring  espe- 
cially at  higher  administrative  levels  and 
reflecting  basic  disordered  human  relations. 
One  dimension  of  the  situation  emerges 
clearly.  The  remoteness  and  Invisibility  of 
the  administration  contributed  to  the  com- 
munication   gap    and    subsequently    to    the 
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crisis.  This  paper  focuses  on  this  Invisibility 
and  Its  significance  for  understanding  the 
psychological  determinants  of  the  unrest. 

tJNINVOLVED    COLLEGE    ADMINISTRATION 

One  Impression  of  the  past  year  has  be- 
come unmistakably  clear — a  remote,  invisi- 
ble, unlnvolved  college  administration  strikes 
a  particularly  negative  note  In  the  student 
of  today.  Why  do  people  In  authority,  espe- 
cially distant  and  unresponsive  leaders, 
evoke  such  Intensely  negative  feelings'?  What 
accounts  for  the  deep  cynicism,  the  implaca- 
ble hostility,  and  the  uncontrollable  rage  that 
In  a  few  finds  expression  In  Irrational,  de- 
structive behavior?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  may  give  tis  a  clue  to  understand- 
ing, not  only  the  emotional  climate  of  the 
Harvard  crisis,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  deeper 
psychological  causes  of  all  campus  disor- 
ders. Our  answer  at  this  point  can  only  be 
speculative,  but  speculation  tempered  by 
clinical  Impressions  of  the  specific  emotional 
confilcts  of  today's  students. 

EMOTIONAL    RESPONSE 

The  remote,  distant  leader  arouses  In 
students  several  categories  of  emotional  re- 
sponse apart  from  and  In  addition  to  the 
feelings  caused  by  the  social  and  political 
Issues  themselves. 

First,  there  exists  the  utter  frustration 
provoked  In  the  student  by  the  leader's  lack 
of  response  to  social  and  political  Issues.  No 
one  who  spends  time  with  youth  today  can 
deny  the  frustration  and  outrage  provoked 
by  a  senseless  war  and  the  flagrant  injus- 
tices of  our  social  srtructure.  Students  feel 
deeply  about  these  issues.  In  this  paper, 
however,  we  are  discussing  the  emotional 
reaction  to  a  leader,  not  to  the  Issues  them- 
selves. Important  as  they  are.  When  a  leader 
falls  to  understand  the  depth  of  students' 
feelings  about  the  war.  he  Implies  a  tacit 
assent  to  what  the  student  believes  Is  mani- 
festly wrong.  His  lack  of  response  argues  for 
terrifying  insensltivity  and  moral  callousne.«:s 
The  reaction  evoked  In  the  student,  always 
conscious,  adds  to  the  highly  charged  social 
and  political  situation  that  currently  polar- 
izes the  nation. 

FAMILIAL    PATTERN 

The  distant  and  visibly  tinlnvolved  leader 
provokes,  however,  a  second  emotional  re- 
sponse In  today's  student.  This  response  re- 
lates to  the  characteristic  emotional  profile 
of  modem  youth,  rooted  In  his  early  home 
life. 

Attempting  to  understand  this  profile,  one 
finds  that  many  youth  come  from  homes  In 
which  the  famUy  unit  has  virtually  dis- 
integrated. Unlnvolved  and  absent  parents, 
especially  the  father,  give  rise  to  repeated 
feelings  of  rejection  and  resentment. 

The  time  demsinds  on  the  highly  success- 
ful father,  or  even  on  the  many  less  success- 
ful fathers  holding  two  Jobs,  result  In  homes 
virtually  without  paternal  figures.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hours  a  mother  spends  at  home 
and  the  quality  of  relationship  between 
mother  and  child  continues  to  decline.  When 
the  parents  do  stay  home,  the  television  set 
and  other  electronic  gadgets  continually  In- 
terfere with  meaningful  personal  relation- 
ships. 

In  addition,  the  failure  to  set  limits  In- 
tensifies feelings  within  the  child  that  the 
parent  Is  unlnvolved  and  uncaring,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  poor  Impulse  control  and 
an  Inability  to  delay  gratification.  The  tend- 
ency to  punish  by  withdrawal  of  attention 
and  affection  merely  adds  "to  the  sense  of 
being  unacknowledged  and  rejected. 

Finally.  In  many  of  the  more  afiBuent 
homes,  parents  send  the  child  away  to 
boarding  school,  adding  to  the  long  series 
of  traumatic  experiences  of  rejection.  (In- 
terestingly, private  school  students  were 
over-represented  among  those  who  forcibly 
seized  Harvard's  administration  building.) 

In  short,  the  particular  orientation  of  mod- 
ern   society    produces    farg^mented    families. 
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with  material  values  superceding  ethical  and 
spiritual  values,  and  with  parents  confused 
as  to  limits  and  basic  priorities.  This  may 
be  related  to  why  many  of  the  young  re- 
ject not  only  the  materialism  of  our  society, 
but  the  entire  free  enterprise  system  as  well. 

PSrCKOLOCICAL      REACTIONS 

Out  of  this  background  comes  the  specific 
emotional  conflicts  that  trouble  young  people 
today.  Rejection  Inevitably  gives  rise  to  re- 
sentment and  anger.  The  suspiciousness  and 
intense  anger  with  authority — always  pre- 
sent to  some  degree  in  this  age  group — has 
now  become  considerably  more  intense,  con- 
siderably.' closer  to  the  surface,  and  con- 
siderably more  difficult  to  control.  Secondly, 
clinical  problems  reflect,  not  excessive  con- 
trol and  Inhibition,  as  In  the  past,  but  rather 
an  inability  to  control  Impulses  and  to  de- 
lay gratification.  Thirdly,  and  most  Import- 
ant of  all,  today's  youth  possess  a  peculiarly 
Intense  sensitivity  to  remote.  Invisible,  and 
unresponsive  authority — a  direct  result  of 
early  experiences  with  remote,  unresponsive, 
emotionally  unlnvolved  (and  often  absent) 
p.irents. 

The  college  administrator,  burdened  with 
raising  funds  and  too  busy  to  visibly  Inter- 
act with  students,  thus  parallels  the  be- 
havior of  the  busy  father,  who  gives  the 
child  everything  but  himself. 

The  invisibility  and  remoteness  of  the  un- 
lnvolved leader  provokes  yet  a  third  cate- 
gory of  response  In  today's  youth.  The  key 
to  understanding  this  response  lies  In  the 
Intensity  and  often  Inapproprlateness  of  the 
negative  feelings  directed  toward  these 
leaders. 

The  leader's  distance  and  lack  of  visibility 
subject  him  to  a  peculiar  distortion  and  vili- 
fication of  motive  and  character  In  the  eyes 
of  the  student.  The  Intensity  of  the  hostility 
leads  to  awareness,  even  in  some  of  the  stu- 
dents, of  Its  Inapproprlateness. 
^  Intense  and  Inappropriate  feelings  Imme- 

^  diately  suggest  to  the  clinician  the  phenom- 
enon of  transference — the  process  whereby 
one  person  will  experience  toward  another 
feelings  and  attitudes  displaced  from  sig- 
nificant figures  In  his  early  childhood.  Al- 
though we  are  familiar  with  transference 
In  a  one-to-one  relationship,  we  are  con- 
siderably less  knowledgeable  of  how  the  proc- 
ess works  between  leaders  and  masses  of 
people.  It  appears  obvious,  however,  that 
when  positive  feelings  and  attitudes  become 
displaced  onto  a  leader,  his  behavior  and 
Ills  speech,  no  matter  how  negative,  receive 
the  most  positive  Interpretation.  The  re- 
verse occurs  with  the  transference  of  nega- 
iv-z  feelings. 

Our  clinical  experience  also  suggests  that 
the  less  the  doctor  Interacts  with  his  patient, 
that  Is.  the  less  "visible"  he  Is.  the  stronger 
the  transference  and  the  greater  the  dis- 
tortion. So  too.  It  seems,  with  the  college 
administrator:  the  less  visible  he  Is,  the  less 
he  Interacts  with  the  students,  the  stronger 
the  transference  and  the  more  subject  he 
will  be  to  distortion. 

Thtis,  the  Invisibility  of  the  college  admin- 
istrator makes  him  vulnerable  to  displace- 
ment of  feelings  from  remote,  rejecting  par- 
ents. He  becomes  the  focus,  not  only  of  the 
negative  ambivalent  feelings  toward  author- 
ity which  we  all  possess,  but  also  the  target 
for  the  deep  reservoir  of  anger  peculiar  to 
today's  youth  and  stemming  from  their  early 
life  experiences. 

If  the  remote,  unresponsive  leader  then 
becomes  associated  with  the  over-reaction  of 
police  or  with  a  senseless  war.  he  triggers  a 
spontaneous  eruption  of  a  vast  common  res- 
ervoir of  unconscious  anger.  The  intensity  of 
the  reaction  may  have  explosive  potential 
and  may.  In  part,  explain  the  highly  charged 
emotional  climate  underlying  current  cam- 
pus disorders. 

STTMMART 

1.  The  psychological  determinants  of  cam- 
pus disorders  can  be.  In  part,  tmderstood  In 
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terms  of  unresponsive  and  Inaccessible  adult 
leaders — in  the  home,  In  the  university,  and 
In  the  government.  The  root  causes  of  these 
disorders  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
social  and  political  issues  alone.  The  funda- 
mental problem  rests  with  the  refusal  of 
parents,  professors,  administrators,  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  to  listen  to  the  youth  and 
thus  to  recognize  and  affirm  their  worth  as 
human  beings. 

2.  Unlnvolved  and  absent  parents,  espe- 
cially the  father,  give  rise  to  repeated  feelings 
of  rejection  and  resentment.  The  failure  to 
set  limits  Intensifies  the  feelings  within  the 
child  that  the  parent  Is  unlnvolved  and  un- 
caring, results  In  confusion  as  to  right  and 
wrong,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  poor  Impulse 
control  and  an  Inability  to  delay  gratifica- 
tion. These  early  experiences,  together  with 
the  experiences  of  being  punished  by  with- 
drawal of  attention  and  affection,  create  In 
the  young  adult  his  peculiar  susceptibility 
to  remote,   unresponsive  adults. 

3.  A  remote,  inaccessible,  and  visibly  un- 
lnvolved leader,  whether  In  university  or  In 
government,  brings  to  the  surface  a  deep 
reservoir  of  imconsclous  hostility,  extremely 
dflicult  to  control  and.  In  a  few,  expressing 
Itself  in  Irrational,  sometimes,  violent,  be- 
havior. The  alienation  produced  by  this 
type  of  leader  adds  to  the  inner  turmoil  pro- 
duced by  the  real  social  and  political  Issues, 
which.  In  themselves,  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  sensitive  young  person  Irrational. 

4  The  remote,  unresponsive  leader  evokes 
three  levels  of  emotional  response  in  the  stu- 
dent: 

(a)  The  Intense  frustration  and  turmoil  re- 
sulting from  having  a  leader  fall  to  acknowl- 
edge a  social  or  political  injustice  about 
which  the  student  feels  deeply.  The  silence 
of  the  leader  argues  a  terrifying  insensltiv- 
ity and  moral  callousness.  The  student  in- 
terprets the  lack  of  response  as  tacit  as- 
sent to  what  the  student  believes  Is  mani- 
festly wrong  with  the  nation.  These  feelings 
are  always  conscious. 

(b)  A  peculiar  sensitivity  and  hostility 
to  the  distant,  unlnvolved  leader  resulting 
from  the  leader's  behavior  running  parallel  to 
the  behavior  of  a  distant,  unlnvolved  parent, 
especially  the  father.  These  feelings,  often 
conscious,  may  also  be  unconscious. 

(c)  The  displacement  of  feelings  and  at- 
titudes from  early  significant  figures  onto  the 
leader.  These  feelings,  always  Intense  and 
Inappropriate,  are  sometimes  conscious  but 
mostly  unconscious.  They  result  in  distor- 
tion of  the  leader's  character  and  motives. 
.\s  with  aU  transference  reactions,  the  more 
invisible  the  leader,  the  more  subject  to  dis- 
tortion he  becomes.  Ultimately,  the  leader's 
peculiar  style  of  relating  to  youth  determines 
whether  feelings  displaced  onto  him  are  posi- 
tive or  negative.  His  responsiveness,  there- 
fore, determines  whether  In  the  student's 
mind  he  becomes  the  good  or  bad  parent. 

5.  In  short,  If  the  student  perceives  the  be- 
havior of  the  leader  as  unresponsive  or  as 
a  senseless  overreactlon,  the  student  ex- 
periences a  specific  sequence  of  feeling.  He 
experiences  not  only  the  utter  frustration 
and  humility  of  not  being  acknowledged 
and  affirmed  as  an  Intelligent,  morally  sen- 
sitive. Individual,  but  also  the  reactivation 
of  repressed  frustration  and  anger  resulting 
from  repetitive  palnfiU  early  life  experiences 
with  remote,  unlnvolved  parents. 

CONCLUSIONS     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  a  college  administrator  (and  perhaps 
for  other  adult  leaders  as  well)  to  relate 
effectively  to  youth  today,  he  must  Include 
in  his  style  of  administration  the  following: 

1.  Responsiveness,  visibility,  and  easy  ac- 
cessibility. Unresponsive  leaders  not  only 
force  students  to  resort  to  more  extreme 
channels  for  expressing  dissent,  but  also  re- 
activate deep  unconscious  feelings  difficult 
to  control.  Remoteness  and  lack  of  visibility 
for  an  administrator  fosters  both  a  negative 
Image  of  the  person  and  a  distortion  of  his 
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message.  Responsiveness  does  not  mean  giv- 
ing In  to  every  demand;  the  students  have 
as  much  Impatience  and  contempt  for  weak- 
ness In  adult  leaders  as  in  their  own.  They 
do  expect,  however,  some  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  that  they  have  been  heard 
and  understood.  And  they  do  expect  him  to 
be  accessible  to  them.  A  closed  door — wheth- 
er to  a  freshman  or  to  the  most  prominent 
alumnus — spells  rejection.  And  rejection 
breeds  resentment  and  anger. 

2.  Continual  visible  interaction  with  mod- 
erate student  leaders,  a  role  which  can  never 
be  fully  relegated  to  assistants.  The  Inform- 
ed moderate  student  leaders  provide  him 
with  the  most  effective  control  of  "hard  core" 
extremists.  Statements  and  actions,  there- 
fore, must  be  generally  geared  to  rally  sup- 
port of  the  Informed  moderates.  An  admin- 
istrator must  keep  his  finger  on  the  affective 
pulse  of  the  people  he  serves,  not  only  by 
consulting  frequently  with  his  channels  of 
communication  to  his  constituency,  but  al- 
so by  interacting  with  them  personally  as 
much  as  possible.  In  this  way,  he  not  only 
escapes  paralleling  the  role  of  a  rejecting 
father,  but  avoids  becoming  the  focus  of 
hostility  displaced  from  that  piu-ent. 

3.  Some  limited  visible  confrontation  with 
the  radicals.  The  radicals  are  part  of  a  uni- 
versity and  cannot  be  ignored.  To  do  so  may 
•noourage  their  more  extreme  posture,  moti- 
vated often  by  the  desire  to  gain  a  hearing. 
One  can  understand  the  natural  tendency 
for  a  sensitive,  shy  administrator  to  flee 
encounters  with  loud,  rtide.  often  obscene 
radicals.  The  necessity  for  such  an  en- 
counter, however,  lies  not  In  the  hope  of 
persuading  the  extremists,  or  even  to  answer 
their  questions — they  often  don't  want  an- 
swers— but  to  convey  a  visible  image  of  in- 
volvement and  concern  to  tiie  large  majority 
of  moderate  students  and  faculty.  This  will 
be  one  step  in  winning  their  alliance.  In 
addition,  listening  to  the  radicals  may  have 
another  advantage:  the  content  of  their 
message  may  at  times  have  substance  and, 
not  Infrequently,    an   element  of  wisdom. 

4.  Handle  irrational  behavior  by  the  ax- 
iom: "Do  unto  the  children  of  others  as  you 
would  hat>e  them  do  unto  your  ourn".  Irra- 
tional behavior  of  the  younger  members  of 
a  group — a  family,  a  university,  a  nation — 
can  be  tolerated  for  a  time,  but  Irrational 
behavior  on  the  part  of  adult  leaders  be- 
comes excessively  threatening,  intolerable, 
and  ultimately  destructive  to  the  group.  Per- 
haps the  best  guidelines  for  controlling  the 
Irrational  feelings  of  students  are  those  one 
would  use  with  members  of  ones  own  family. 
If  the  younger  members  become  Irrational, 
abusive,  or  even  assaultive,  one  handles 
them  with  firm  control.  If  outside  help  must 
be  called,  one  exercises  extreme  caution  that 
application  of  that  control  In  no  way  harms 
the  individual.  Exchanging  epithet  for  epi- 
thet or  Irrational  violence  for  Irrational 
violence  quickly  destroys  the  Integrity  of  the 
famUy.  Control  of  a  famUy  member  by  club- 
bing or  shooting  Is  unthinkable. 

5.  Reordering  basic  priorities,  with  stu- 
dents as  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  university. 
UntU  faculty  see  teaching,  not  publishing,  as 
their  main  task;  until  administrators  focus 
their  attention  on  students  and  not  on 
bodies  external  to  the  university;  and  until 
government  leaders  visibly  respond  to  young 
people,  not  as  troublesome  meddlers,  but  as 
the  immediate  heirs  to  this  nation's  future, 
discontent  and  turmoil  among  youth  will 
Intensify. 

6.  I>ividing  the  role  of  the  college  presi- 
dent into  two  positions  of  equal  prestige  and 
authority,  one  responsive  to  and  responsible 
for  the  students  and  faculty  (the  internal 
constituency)  and  one  responsive  to  the 
altimnl,  the  government,  and  other  elements 
of  society  (the  external  constituency).  Un- 
less the  role  of  the  college  president  under- 
goes Inunedlate  and  drastic  change,  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  as  they  now 
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stand  vk-lll  cease  to  exist.  Hundreds  of  va- 
cancies of  college  presidencies  now  exist. 
Current  demands  on  a  college  president  place 
him  in  an  untenable  position.  The  burden  of 
fund-raising  as  one  of  his  many  tasks  focuses 
his  attention  and  energy  onto  his  external 
constituency — the  government,  the  alumni, 
and  other  sources  of  financial  support.  If 
year  after  year  he  marches  to  the  music  of 
these  exteriial  sources,  especially  to  the  tune 
of  his  wealthy,  more  conservative  alumni,  he 
wUl  be  out  of  step  with  his  Internal  con- 
stituency, his  faculty  and  students.  His  words 
and  actions  will  appear  continually  "out  of 
phase"  with  students,  thus  making  It  diffi- 
cult to  rally  their  support  In  a  crisis — and 
without  their  support,  leading  a  university, 
or  even  keeping  It  in  tact  in  these  unsettled 
times,  will  become  increasingly  difficult.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  becomes  Involved 
with  students,  he  tends  to  alienate  many  of 
his  wealthiest  alumni.  He  cannot  continue 
to  serve  two  masters. 

7.  Instituting  a  voting,  decision-making 
body  to  make  important  decisions  in  time  of 
crisis.  This  body  should  be  visibly  Involved 
with  and  accessible  to  students,  representa- 
tive of  all  aspects  of  the  university,  and 
able  to  act  quickly,  to  rally  the  support  of 
various  segments  of  the  university,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
over-reaction  on  the  part  of  those  enforcing 
control.  This  group  will  place  the  power  of 
the  president  within  a  context  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  help  relieve  him  of  mak- 
ing far-reaching  decisions  under  the  Intense 
emotional  strain  of  a  crisis. 

8  Aicareness  of  and  interest  in  the  emo- 
tional development  of  students.  Curiously, 
the  few  adult  campus  heroes  that  exist  today 
are  men  who,  either  have  made  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  their  lifetime  work,  or  who 
have  devoted  great  quantities  of  time  and 
effort  to  youth  activities  and  organizations. 
An  adult  leader  must  be  able  to  relate  eas- 
ily and  effectively  to  students  and  to  demon- 
strate some  understanding  of  how  they  feel, 
as  well  as  how  they  think.  However,  the 
young  do  not  want  adult  leaders  who  Iden- 
tify with  them — who  adopt  their  character- 
istic dress  and  mannerisms.  Struggling  to 
find  their  own  Identity,  they  find  imitation 
by  adults  threatening  to  the  comfortable 
distance  some  find  necessary  to  maintain. 

Finally,  although  universities  and  colleges 
place  a  high  premium  on  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge,  our  greatest  need  today  may 
not  be  new  knowledge,  but  rather  a  renewed 
concern  with  some  of  the  most  basic  pre- 
mises of  human  relations,  premises  known 
some  2000  years  ago,  rediscovered  by  modern 
psychiatry,  and  expressed  most  simply  in 
terms   of  patience,   compassion,  and  love. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comnilttee  had 
the  honor  and  prl\'ilege  of  hearing  Mr. 
Greorge  W.  Ball  speak  on  the  subject  of 
American  foreign  policy  for  the  1970"s. 

Mr.  Ball,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  U.S.  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  has  been  a  most  dedi- 
cated and  perceptive  public  servant. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Ball  raises  a 
number  of  critical  questions  about  the 
future  directions  of  American  foreign 
policy,  which  need  our  careful  attention. 
His  statement  follows : 
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Statement    of   the    Honorable    George    W. 

Ball    Before    the    House    CoMMrrrEE    on 

Foreign       Affairs,       Washington.       D.C, 

May   26.   1970 

I 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thank  the  Committee  for 
inviting  me  here  this  morning  to  express  a 
few  purely  personal  views  with  regard  to  the 
President's  message  entitled:  "Foreign  Policy 
for  the  1970's." 

E^-er  since  the  Second  World  War  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
guided  by  the  central  objective  of  preserving 
the  peace  by  maintaining  a  precarious 
balance  of  power  with  the  Soviet  Union  and. 
more  recently,  also  with  mainland  China.  To 
achieve  this,  we  have  felt  compelled,  with 
the  help  of  our  allies,  to  resist  the  fracturing 
of  those  de  facto  lines  established  by  the  play 
of  forces  during  the  early  postwar  period. 

That  has  been  our  purpose,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  always  expressed  it  In 
such  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner. 
For,  while  practicing  balance  of  power 
politics,  we  have  felt  compelled  to  disavow 
It.  Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  should  be  placed 
on  the  founding  fathers  of  the  American  Re- 
public who  Implanted  the  original  delusion. 
To  them  the  balance  of  power,  alliances,  and 
spheres  of  influence  or  Interest  were  all  part 
of  the  cynical  European  baggage  they  had 
left  behind.  Then,  much  later,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son expansively  proclaimed  that  the  world 
could  rid  Itself  of  all  such  outmoded  con- 
cepts if  It  would  only  embrace  the  new  unl- 
versallsm  of  the  League  of  Nations — and  an 
eventful  quarter  of  a  century  later  Secretary 
of  State  James  Byrnes  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  the  United  Nations. 

We  compounded  these  extravagances  in 
the  postwar  period  when  we  promulgated 
what  has  since  become  known  as  the  Tru- 
man Ekjctrlne.  The  United  States,  President 
Truman  stated,  would  help  any  nation,  any- 
where, defend  Itself  against  aggression  from 
whatever  source,  and  this  premise  was  ex- 
pressed with  even  more  rhetorical  exuber- 
ance by  later  Presidents.  Thus,  we  find 
President  Kennedy  In  his  memorable  Inau- 
gural address  promising  that  we  Americans 
will  "pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty."  These  were  stirring  words,  as  we 
all  remember,  but  they  gravely  overstated 
what  we  could,  or  even  Intended  to,  do. 

Thus,  we  have  gone  steadily  forward,  talk- 
ing one  game  while  playing  another,  until.  In 
the  end.  It  was  almost  Inevitable  that  we 
should  confuse  ourselves  by  our  own  false 
formulation.  This  Is  the  way  we  blundered, 
step  by  faltering  step,  into  the  dark  morass 
of  Vietnam. 

We  mistook  Tonklnese  aggression  for  Chi- 
nese Imperialism  and,  falling  to  scrutinize 
.  the  menace  in  terms  of  Its  marginal  relevance 
I  to  the  power  balance,  we  committed  the 
power  at  our  command  to  a  terrain  where, 
for  both  physical  and  political  reasons.  It 
was  Impossible  to  use  It  effectively. 

It  was  this,  presumably,  that  led  President 
Nixon  to  announce  In  his  message  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  what  he  refers  to  as  the  "Nixon 
Doctrine."  Since  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent asserts,  cannot  "conceive  all  the  plans, 
design  all  the  programs,  execute  all  the  de- 
cisions and  undertake  all  the  defense  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world."  It  will  hereafter 
help  nations  In  distress  only  "when  It  makes 
a  real  difference  and  Is  considered  In  our 
Interest."  This  Is  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  "others  now  have  the  ability  and  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  local  disputes  which 
once  might  have  required  our  Intervention." 
Thus,  for  the  United  States  "to  insist  that 
other  nations  play  a  role  Is  not  a  retreat 
from  responsibility:  It  Is  a  sharing  of 
responsibility." 

n 
One  can  have  only  sympathy  for  the  Presi- 
dent's  desire   to   limit   the   future   engage- 
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ment  of  American  resources  and  responsi- 
bility; yet,  the  merit  of  doctrines,  like  New 
Year's  resolutions,  can  be  appraised  only 
when  tested  by  experience.  Just  as  the 
abstractions  of  the  American  constitution 
gained  substance  through  decades  of  Inter- 
pretation, so  the  utility  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine will  be  measured  by  its  application  to 
the  actions  America  takes  in  specific  and 
practical  situations. 

The  first  test  of  the  Doctrine  has, 
of  course,  come  with  the  decision  to  send 
our  forces  Into  Cambodia.  The  wisdom  of 
that  decision  Is  now  seriously  at  issue;  yet. 
It  Is  not  a  question  to  be  approached  in  any 
partisan  spirit — nor  do  I  Intend  to  approach 
It  In  that  way.  I  had  the  experience  for  more 
than  six  years  of  watching,  at  first  hand, 
while  two  administrations  made  what  I  re- 
garded as  serious  errors  In  South  Asia;  and.  If 
I  regret  the  decisions  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  so  far  taken  with  regard  to 
Cambodia.  It  Is  because  they  repeat  so  faith- 
fully earlier  decisions  taken  by  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Certainly,  the  problems  posed  by  the  over- 
throw of  Prince  Sihanouk  were  not  easy 
for  any  American  Government  to  deal  with 
and  I  am  fully  conversant  with  the  military 
arguinenls  for  American  intervention.  To  dis- 
rupt troublesome  sanctuaries  Is  a  sound  mili- 
tary objective  and,  while  It  was  always  clear 
that  we  did  not  have  the  manpower  to  in- 
vest those  sanctuaries  permanently,  a  mili- 
tary case  can  certainly  be  made  for  exploit- 
ing the  chance  to  seize  caches  of  food  and 
military  supplies. 

Yet  my  Intensive  past  experience  leads 
me  to  doubt  how  long  such  seizures  are  like- 
ly to  deter  effective  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
tions, no  matter  how  much  is  claimed  for 
them.  Again  and  again,  to  my  knowledge, 
we  refused  to  take  proper  account  of  the 
exiguous  logistic  requirements  of  the  other 
side,  thus  discovering  that  our  sweeps  and 
air  strikes,  our  tactics  of  preemption  and 
Interdiction,  proved  less  profitable  than  had 
been  hoped.  Again  and  again  we  also  learned 
that  In  jungle  warfare  sweeping  an  area  yields 
only  a  transient  benefit,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy  gets  out  of  the  way.  only  to  return 
once  the  sweep  has  passed  through. 

Nevertheless,  the  contention  that  the  pas- 
sage of  force  through  the  edges  of  Cam- 
bodia should  keep  the  enemy  off  balance 
for  a  limited  period  Is  not  one  to  be  dis- 
regarded, provided  such  result  could  be 
achieved  without  serious  political  costs.  It  Is 
here,  however,  that  I  would  most  seriously 
question  the  Cambodian  decision,  since  Its 
political  consequences  have  already  been  far- 
reaching  and  grave. 

ru 

I  shall  not  speak  this  morning  of  the 
effect  of  that  decision  on  the  homefront. 
though  I  regard  Its  contribution  to  the  angry 
division  of  our  country  as  a  most  lamentable 
development.  What  I  do  wish  to  underline  is 
its  probable  Impact  on  our  plans  for  disen- 
gagement and  on  the  futtire  peace  of  South 
E^ast  Asia. 

Whatever  our  official  statements  may  say, 
the  movement  of  American  forces  Into  Cam- 
iKKlla  definitely  extends  the  geographical 
area  of  our  commitment,  since  It  Implies  a 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will  defend  the 
present  Cambodian  Government  and  people 
from  North  Vietnamese  attack.  Like  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  Is  listed  In  the  protocol 
to  the  South  East  Asian  Treaty,  and.  to  the 
extent  that  our  SEATO  obligations  are  cited 
to  support  our  Involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam, that  can  be  cited  with  equal  force  (or 
lack  of  It)  to  support  our  responsibility  to 
defend  Cambodia.  But,  regardless  of  legal 
niceties,  acknowledgement  of  such  a  com- 
mitment was  necessarily  Implicit  In  our  de- 
cision to  cross  the  border,  for  we  can  hardly 
be  in  the  position  of  saying  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Phnom  Penh:  "Thanks  for  letting 
us  use  your  real  estate  without  asking  your 


permission,  and  for  our  own  purposes,  but 
understand  that  whatever  happens  to  you 
from  now  on  is  your  own  problem." 

Nor  Is  It  plausible  to  argue  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Cambodia  to  the  theatre  of  combat 
Improves  our  military  posture.  Guerrilla  war- 
riors Inevitably  profit  from  the  enlargement 
of  space — the  addition  of  a  new  vast  area  of 
jungle  and  paddy  In  which  to  hide  and 
maneuver.  What  the  Cambodia  affair  has 
contributed  are  six  million  more  people  to 
defend,  v^-lth  no  real  addition  to  fighting 
power,  since  the  Cambodia  Army  Is  a  pitiful 
military  Instrument  that  could  scarcely  be 
brought  even  to  a  minimal  degree  of  fighting 
effectiveness  only  by  months  of  intense 
training  by  .American  Instructors. 

Finally,  I  have  the  gravest  misgivings 
about  the  announced  Intention  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  keep  Its  troops 
In  Cambodia  after  our  departure,  and  our 
failure  to  reject  that  announcement  firmly 
and  effectively. 

I  cannot  make  this  last  point  to  emphati- 
cally. Vice  President  Ky's  rude  dismissal  of 
our  own  official  statement  that  Vietnamese 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
along  with  American  troops  Is  "a  silly  argu- 
ment of  silly  people"  has  ominous  over- 
tones. Today  there  are  thoussuids  of  South 
Vietnamese  combat  troops  in  Caunbodla. 
ARVN  forces  are  already  stretched  thin  at 
many  vulnerable  points  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  for  those  troops  to  remain  after  the 
American  withdrawal  would  gravely  weaken 
the  South  Vietnamese  ability  to  take  over 
the  defense  of  their  own  country.  Thus,  It 
could  hardly  help  but  delay  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  consistent  with  the  com- 
mendable objectives  President  Nixon  has 
announced. 

More  Impwrtant  even  than  that,  however, 
are  the  Implications  of  Ky's  flamboyant 
statement  in  the  light  of  the  long  history  of 
suspicion  and  hostility  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  peoples.  How  can 
one  overlook  the  massacres  of  South  Viet- 
namese at  the  hands  of  the  Cambodians  a 
few  weeks  ago,  or  the  Saigon  Government's 
feeling  that  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  ma- 
rine rescue  expedition  to  prevent  the  Viet- 
namese now  In  Phnom  Penh  from  being 
killed,  or  at  least  mistreated. 

For  years  South  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians have  been,  for  ethnic  and  national- 
istic reasons,  mortal  enemies,  and  unques- 
tionably, over  the  years,  a  succession  of  Viet- 
namese leaders  have  coveted  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory. History,  thus,  raises  a  cautionary  fin- 
ger when  the  leaders  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment announce  their  Intention  to  main- 
tain their  military  forces  In  Cambodia, 
against  the  expressed  Intention  of  the  Amer- 
ican authorities.  Quite  evidently,  this  is  one 
more  instance  where  the  ambitions  of  Gen- 
eral Ky  and  his  friends  are  not  fully  con- 
gruent with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States;  and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  In- 
sist on  the  ARVN  troops  getting  out  while 
we  still  have  some  measure  of  Infiuence  over 
their  actions — an  Influence  that  will  progres- 
sively diminish  as  we  proceed  with  our  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam — we  may  well 
find  ourselves  a  complaisant  accessory  to 
changing  the  map  of  South  E^ast  Asia  by  co- 
ercion, to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  those 
Cambodian  people  we  are  purporting  to 
help. 

This,  in  fact,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  fal- 
lacies in — or  at  least  exceptions  to — the  as- 
sumption of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  that  the 
combined  action  of  regional  powers  can  sup- 
plant United  States  effort.  Certainly  the 
eleven-nation  conference  of  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Missions  which  met  last  week  in 
Djakarta  showed  no  Interest  whatever  In 
coming  to  the  defense  of  Cambodia,  con- 
tenting Itself  with  the  pious  demand  that 
all  foreign  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from 
that   beleaguered   nation    without   dlscrlm- 
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Inating     between     the    attackers     and    de- 
fenders. 

Thus.  I  see  very  little  promise  in  the 
notion  that  Cambodian  Independence  can 
be  secured  by  a  combined  force  of  South 
Vietnamese  and  Thai  troops.  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  have  been  conducting  an  emo- 
tional border  argument  for  years,  and  there 
is  serious  danger  that  any  Thai  force  sent 
to  Cambodia  might  be  more  interested  in 
acquiring  disputed  territory  than  In  driv- 
ing out  the  North  Vietnamese. 

IV 

I  would  not  feel  so  strongly  about  our 
Cambodian  adventure  If  It  Involved  only  the 
future  of  South  East  Asia;  but  I  think  It 
quite  clear  that  by  broadening  the  theatre 
of  combat,  implicitly  extending  the  geo- 
graphical scope  of  our  commitments,  and 
gravely  widening  the  fissures  In  our  na- 
tional life,  we  are  encouraging  the  Soviet 
build-up  of  strength  and  influence  In  the 
Middle  East.  That  Is  a  development  which 
poses  far  more  danger  for  American  Interests 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  any- 
thing that  could  possibly  occur  five  thou- 
sand miles  away  In  Asian  jungles. 

How  can  anyone  doubt  that  Soviet  lead- 
ership is  consciously  factoring  Into  Its  calcu- 
lations about  the  Middle  East  our  increasing 
entanglement  In  the  gluepot  of  South  East 
Asia  and  the  rising  violence  of  a  divided  and 
angry  America?  Yet  any  objective  look  at  the 
larger  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  must  make  emphatically  clear  the 
dangers  piling  up  from  Egypt  to  Lebanon. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Second  World 
War.  Soviet  military  personnel  are  flying 
military  missions  far  from  Soviet  territory. 
NATO  military  circles  report  Increasing  con- 
cern that  Soviet  activities  In  Egypt  have  al- 
ready so  altered  the  military  situation  that 
Israel  may  not  be  able  much  longer  to  defend 
all  of  her  frontiers,  while  certain  of  our  own 
American  military  experts  see  the  serious 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  may  seek — and. 
Indeed,  be  able — to  neutralize  the  Israeli 
air  force,  which  Is  the  Indispensable  instru- 
ment by  which  two  and  a  half  million  Is- 
raelis have  so  far  defended  themselves  against 
ninety  million  Arabs. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Implications  of 
these  possible  developments  are  immensely 
serious;  because,  apart  from  the  sentimental 
ties  of  the  United  States  to  Israel  or  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  we  have  given  the 
Israeli  people — and  these  cannot  be  disre- 
garded— the  prospect  of  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  with  Soviet  assistance  is  not 
one  that  we  could.  In  our  national  Interest. 
accept.  Such  a  disaster  would  turn  the  whole 
southern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean  Into 
a  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence;  It  would  shift 
the  balance  of  power  catastrophlcally  against 
the  West. 

Yet,  I  gravely  fear  that  our  continued  ob- 
sessive concern  with  Indochina  and  partic- 
ularly the  recent  enlargement  of  the  war  are 
rendering  us  Indeed  a  "pitiful  helpless  giant" 
floundering  In  the  mud  of  Scuth  East  Asia, 
while  our  Interests  are  being  rapidly  under- 
mined in  a  far  more  strategically  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  world. 


Our  most  real  and  Imminent  danger,  as 
I  see  It,  Is  that  In  our  deep  absorption  with 
Indochina  we  have  tended  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fundamental  objective  of  our  policy, 
which  I  stated  earlier  In  this  pai)er,  and  that 
this  has  resulted  in  a  dangerous  distortion 
of  our  interest  and  effort.  In  finding  a  way 
out  of  this  predicament,  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
as  It  is  now  formulated,  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  an  expression  of  mood  than  of  sub- 
stance. It  is  a  mood  with  which  I  am  basi- 
cally sympathetic;  Indeed,  I  have  for  many 
years  contended  that  we  should  systemati- 
cally constrict  our  commitments.  But,  rather 
than  trying  to  depend  on  anything  so  elab- 
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orate  as  a  formal  doctrine,  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  develop  some  practical  guidelines 
that  would  reflect  simple  common  sense. 
Thus,  In  approaching  any  conflict  or  threat 
of  conflict  that  might  call  for  deployment  of 
our  military  forces,  we  should  make  sure 
that  we  can  adequately  answer  a  series  of 
quite  simple  but  relevant  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  geographical  area  at  issue  vital 
to  the  United  States'  national  Interest? 

(2)  Does  the  struggle  threaten  to  result 
In  the  extension  of  the  power  of  one  of  the 
great  Communist  powers  beyond  the  poet- 
war  lines  and  in  a  manner  that  could  seri- 
ously affect  the  power  balance  on  which 
world  peace  still  unhappily  depends? 

(3)  Is  the  physical  terrain  such  that  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  could 
be  effectively  used? 

(4)  Does  the  political  regime  governing 
the  area  under  attack  have  a  sufficiently 
solid  base  to  support  the  Introduction  of 
United  States  military  power? 

The  attempt  to  seek  serious  answers  to 
these  questions — and  to  others,  for  there 
are  many — should  force  us,  over  the  years 
ahead,  to  distinguish  situations  reflecting 
primarily  the  forces  of  Indigenous  revolt 
from  Instances  of  external  aggression.  That 
Is  Important,  since  I  think  It  altogether 
likely  that  we  may  see  more  and  more  am- 
biguous situations — local  wars  dominated  by 
nationalism,  where  the  Insurgent  side  de- 
pends for  help  on  one  or  both  of  the  great 
Communist  powers,  but  where  the  success  of 
the  revolt  would  not  result  in  a  material 
extension  of  great  Communist  power  domina- 
tion. 

Primarily,  the  discipline  of  such  questions 
should  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  crit- 
ical from  the  marginal,  and  thus  avoid  new 
chances  of  bogging  down  in  endless  local 
wars,  which  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  re- 
gard as  vital  to  our  interest.  In  this  way,  we 
might  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  critical  dan- 
ger we  now  face — that  our  preoccupation 
with  the  marginal  may  lead  us  to  Ignore 
the  all-lmp)ortant,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
encouraging  our  major  antagonist,  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  undertake  a  brash  extension  of 
its  military  presence  into  a  strategically  crit- 
ical area  of  the  world,  on  the  assumption 
that  a  distracted  and  internally  divided 
United  States  will  do  nothing  about  it. 


TIME  TO   REDESIGN   THE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
sweeping  the  Nation  an  unprecedented 
concern  about  all  types  of  environmen- 
tal pollution.  For  the  first  time  many 
people — both  private  citizens  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — are  becoming  aware 
that  this  is  a  problem  which  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  a  back  seat.  Tomorrow  may 
prove  to  be  too  late  to  save  much  of  oiu- 
environment. 

And  yet,  in  our  haste  to  undo  the 
wrongs  of  yesterday,  there  is  the  danger 
that  our  quick  solutions  may  not  solve 
those  problems  which  must  be  solved. 
Some  are  suggesting  that  the  seeming 
lack  of  success  we  are  experiencing  in 
the  area  of  pollution  may  be  due.  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  improper  methods  are 
being  employed.  Certainly,  when  one 
considers  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
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and  the  danger  to  the  environment,  we 
cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes  and  ears 
CO  the  warnings  and  observations  of  those 
who  suggest  that  while  our  aims  and 
objectives  are  admirable,  our  solutions 
leave  somethm?  to  be  desired. 

One  such  expert  who  has  suggested 
that    our   solutions    may    be    less    than 
ideal — particularly  when  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  large  sums  of  moneys  being  spent 
and  the  relatively  unimpresoive  results — 
is  Leonard  B.  Dworsky,  the  director  of 
the  Water  Resources  and  Marine  Scien- 
ces Center  of  Cornell  University  in  Itha- 
ca. N.Y.  Dr.  Dworsky  suggests  that  it  is 
time  to  redesign  the  system  with  respect 
to  water  pollution.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  his  paper: 
Toward  .\n  ErFEcrivr  amd  Crkdmle  Program 
roR   Watkh   PoLLtmoN    Co>rrROL 
(By  Leonard  B.  Dworsky) 
While  the  public  demand  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  remains  loud,  the  political  re- 
sponse has  become  deafening.  The  responsible 
poUUca;     leadership     In    both     parties    has 
avoided  the  temptation  to  engage  In  competi- 
tive promises.  But  those  seeking  Instant  so- 
lutions  and   those   whose   political   response 
has   been   guided   by   the   pressure  of  Earth 
Day  have  created  an  Im.ige  about  the  pollu- 
tion problem  that  Is  difficult  for  the  public 
:o  understand.  This  Is  a  serious  matter  and 
unless    the    problem    Is    clarified    and    the 
achievements   that  are   likely  to  take  place 
during  the  next  five  to  ten  years  are  clearly 
explained,  the  American  people  will  be  dis- 
appointed and  their  faith  in  government  and 
technology   will   continue    to   diminish.   The 
addition  of  unneeded  further  strains  on  an 
overburdened  society  need  not  happen  if  we 
share  with  the  public  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
what  is  possible  during  the  70's. 

Progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
f.fteen  years  but  It  has  been  offset  by  the 
rising  tide  of  public  expectations.  We  must 
help  the  public  to  adjust  their  expectations 
to  real  world  solutions;  help  public  leaders 
to  understand  what  Is  promisable;  and  work 
hard  to  help  them  deliver  on  the  promises,  A 
large  part  of  water  pollution  la  controllable 
now  at  an  acceptable  price.  We  can  achieve 
control  over  water  pollution  in  the  not  too 
dUtant  future  (1980-t- )  to  meet  high  pub- 
lic expectations,  also  at  an  acceptable  price. 
But  water  clean  enough  to  meet  current 
public  expectations  will  not  be  achieved 
within  the  next  five  years.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  1970"s  we  should  be  able  to  count 
a  number  at  specific  gains  If  we  make  some 
needed  changes  in  our  approach  to  water 
pollution  control.  Gains  can  Include,  for  ex- 
ample: 

The  removal  of  gross  pollution  from  all 
municipal  and  Industrial  waste  outlets,  re- 
mltlng  from  the  installation  of  secondary 
s-aste  treatment  facllitiea  or  its  equivalent. 
Demonstrating  the  use  of  advanced  waste 
treatment  technologies  In  15-20  percent  of 
Tiuniclpal  waste  systems. 

Demonstrating  control  of  total  pollution 
3n  a  regional -systems  basis  In  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  225  sub-basin  areas. 

The  gradual  reduction  of  DDT  and  other 
lard  pesticides,  and  of  detergents  to  ac- 
ceptable limits  If  strong  me«sur«s  are  Insti- 
;uted  to  ban  their  use  or  provide  non-pol- 
uting  substitutes. 

A  recognizable  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
Jetertoratlon  of  inland  water  bodies  Uke  the 
5reat  Lakes. 

Substantially  increased  effectiveness  in 
Tianaglng  waste  heat  from  electric  power 
md  Industrial  sources. 

Improvement  in  the  control  over  oil  ex- 
Jloratlon,  production,  transportation  and 
ise. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  and  other  gains, 
narked  chttnges  are  needed  in  the  national 
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water  pollution  control  program.  The  fol- 
lowing ten  points  represent  some  of  these 
needed  changes.  The  subsequent  discussion 
Includes  a  recommendation  supported  by  a 
brief  background  statement. 

Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  All  Navigable 
Waters. 

A  National  Sewage  and  Waste  Treatment 
Policy. 

T'le  Allocation  of  Federal  Financial  Aid 
and  the  Determination  of  Project  Priorities. 

Regional  Water  Quality  Management 
Prog'ams. 

Planning  an  Effective  National  Pollution 
Control  Program. 

Facilitating  the  Use  of  Adiar.ced  Waste 
Treatment  Technology. 

Improved  Enforcement  of  Pollution  Con- 
trol Laivs. 

Consolidation  of  Water  Supply  and  Waste 
Water  Service  Functions  in  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

Water  Pollution  and  Public  Health  Re- 
search. 

Technology  Assessment . 

1.  Federal  jurisdiction  Over  All  Navigable 

The  Congress  should  enact  legislation  in 
1970  to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force pollution  control  in  all  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  either  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  or  by  itself. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Congress  has  delayed  too  long  In  as- 
suming Jurisdiction  over  all  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  TTnlted  States  for  pollution 
control  purposes.  For  thirty-six  years  from 
1912  to  1948  the  Congress  refused  to  change 
national  policy  and  accept  any  responsibility 
for  Federal  enforcement  of  water  pollution 
control  (except  for  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924) .  The  shift  from  total  state  enforcement 
was  Initiated  In  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1948  By  amendments  in  1956,  1961, 
1965.  1966  and  1970  the  Congress  has  very 
gradually  assumed  a  greater  share  of  pollu- 
tion control  authority. 

It  has  taken  twenty-two  years  to  bring 
Federal  enforcement  authority  to  its  pres- 
ent posture.  During  the  same  period  State 
authority  has  Improved  substantially  and 
the  concurrent  authority  that  now  prevails 
has  strengthened  water  pollution  control 
enforcement  considerably.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  full  force  of  government  will 
be  required  to  bring  water  pollution  under 
control,  and  It  Is  imperative  that  no  further 
delay  be  countenanced  In  developing  a  strong 
State-Federal  enforcement  team  to  bring 
this  about. 

Federal  enforcement  authority  over  all 
the  Nation's  navigable  waters  was  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  In  1966.  The  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  (The  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  of  1966) 
as  passed  by  the  Congress  did  not  Include 
this  additional  authority.  President  Nixon  Is 
again  proposing  this  action  In  the  current 
amendments  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  This  proposal  should  be  acted  upon 
favorably  without  delay. 

2.   A   National  Sewage  ond   Waste  Treat- 
ment Policy.* 

Congress  should  adopt  a  national  sewage 
and  waste  treatment  policy  which  would 
require,  as  a  national  minimum,  the  instal- 
lation of  secondary  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  everywhere  and  comparable 
waste  treatment  by  industry;  (also  see  Items 
3  and  6  following) . 
In  adopting  such  a  policy  Congress  would: 
Allow  exclusions  as  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  water  [xjllutlon  control  goals 
te.g,  added  phosphate  removal  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  In  comparable  situations;  require 
other  higher  treatment  requirements  where 
needed;  or  by-pass  conventional  secondary 
treatment  with  new  technologies  which 
would  produce  equal  or  better  results) ; 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Establish  a  short  range  target  of  bringing 
gross  pollution  under  control  and  wlilch, 
upon  completion,  would  provide  au  accom- 
plishment benchmark  lor  the  American 
people; 

Simplify  the  process  of  achieving  a  neces- 
sary advance  in  controlling  gross  pollution 
by  adopting  a  relatively  uncomplicated  pro- 
cedure: and  reduce  delaying  tactics  at  the 
local  and  state  level  by  recalcitrants; 

Use  the  prestige  of  the  Congress  in  enun- 
ciating a  clear  and  unambiguous  policy; 

Eliminate  to  a  large  degree  the  great  ob- 
stacle of  competition  among  the  states  to 
protect  their  Industries; 

Bring  to  completion  an  action  that  Is  al- 
ready well  underway  and  which  Is  an  ac- 
cepted policy  in  most  states  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment. 

BACKGROUND 

The  waters  of  the  United  States  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  and  cultural  strength 
of  the  Nation.  In  earlier  days  rivers  bound 
the  Nation  together  as  transportation  routes. 
Later  they  were  used  to  water  vast  acreages 
of  land  and  to  support  Industry,  cities  and 
produce  power.  Today,  in  addition  to  aU 
these,  we  are  respecting  the  Nation's  waters 
more  and  more  for  their  cultural  and  natural 
values.  Water  pKillutlon  contributes  to  the 
destruction  of  all  these  purposes  and  the 
Congress  by  virtue  of  Its  control  over  navi- 
gable waters  must  establish  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous policies  for  protection  against 
water  pollution. 

Most  of  the  Nation's  waterways  are  inter- 
state in  character  and  this  fact  has  been  one 
of  the  major  obstacles  to  pollution  control. 
During  the  1920'8.  state  health  departments 
tried  to  reach  agreement  on  pollution  con- 
trol requirements  on  waters  flowing  from  one 
state  to  another  but  faUed.  Interstate  com- 
pacts found  during  the  1930's  and  1940's 
were  helpful  but  were  not  sufficient  by  them- 
selves. A  major  purpose  of  the  1948  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  was  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  of  having  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  waters  controlled  by  48  Inde- 
pendent state  programs. 

A  principal  thesis  in  designing  the  na- 
tional pollution  control  program  has  been 
that  each  river  basin  is  dlHerent  hydro- 
loglcally  and  economically,  and  In  other  ways 
from  other  river  basins.  Therefore,  It  was 
thought  that  the  development  of  water 
quality  criteria,  standards,  treatment  re- 
quirements and  related  control  matiers 
should  be  designed  separately  for  each  basin 
or  regional  unit  and  for  each  city  and  In- 
dustry in  order  to  achieve  the  best  economy, 
This  has  resulted  In  the  development  of  a 
complex  national  system  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. 

What  progress  the  Nation  has  made  in 
water  pollution  control  has  been  by  Incre- 
mental steps  and  it  will  not  be  achieved  In- 
stantly, notwithstanding  the  loud  voices  that 
have  been  raised  by  those  who,  having  lately 
perceived  the  problem,  seek  to  do  so.  In  very 
broad  terms,  primary  waste  treatment  was 
initiated  on  a  substantial  basis  during  the 
1930's  and  the  beginning  of  the  1930's.  From 
the  mid  1930's  through  the  1960'8  older  and 
obsolete  plants  have  been  renovated  and  new 
plants  have  been  constructed,  aiming  toward 
the  goal  of  secondary  waste  treatment.  In- 
creasingly Industry,  too,  has  followed  this 
general  path  of  development. 

During  this  thirty-five  year  period  much 
progress  was  made  during  the  public  works 
programs  of  the  1930'8  (roughly,  a  six  year 
period);  essentially  no  progress  was  made 
during  the  next  twelve  years  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War;  and 
small  progress  was  made  between  1952  and 
1966. 

Between  1956  and  1970  annual  construc- 
tion levels  have  Increased  from  about  $200 
million  to  over  $800  million.  An  Important 
part  of  this  increase  must  be  discounted 
because  of  inflation  and  increases  in  con- 
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structlon  and  material  costs.  By  1970,  how- 
ever, about  two-thirds  of  the  population  In 
urban  communities  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  community  sewer  systems  of  the  Nation 
have  been  provided  with  secondary  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  industry  Is  not  known.  I  believe 
It  to  be  substantial  but  in  the  absence  of  re- 
liable Information  about  such  progress  and 
the  extent  of  the  Industrial  component  of  the 
water  pollution  program,  there  is  no  good 
way  to  evaluate  this  part  of  the  national 
water  pollution  control  program.  (See  Item 
No.  5  following.) 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  progress  has 
been  painfully  slow.  Even  though  a  speedup 
In  constructing  municipal  waste  treatment 
works  tlirough  higher  appropriations  Is  being 
attempted,  continued  delays  In  reaching 
agreement  on  water  quality  standards;  court 
action  and  other  enforcement  timetables,  de- 
velopment of  regional  systems;  inter-local 
and  industry-municipal  cooperation  are  like- 
ly to  result. 

Another  difficult  problem,  and  one  which 
Is  at  the  heart  of  the  delays  in  abating  in- 
dustrial pollution.  Is  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  ever>-  state  that  a  strong  effort  to  con- 
trol Industrial  pollution  will  place  Its  in- 
dustries at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
Industries  in  other  states.  "ITie  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  pointed  orit  this  obstacle  In  a  1962 
report  and  this  basic  question  has  not  yet 
been  met  head-on  by  the  Congress. 

The  design  of  a  control  program  based  on 
a  detailed  consideration  of  the  problems  and 
characteristics  of  each  watershed  has  been 
supported  for  many  years  by  proponents  of 
a  go-slow  program  to  abate  industrial  water 
pollution.  However,  In  recent  years,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  growing  public  concern  and 
more  stringent  State  and  Federal  action  In- 
T.  dustrtal  leaders  Increasingly  are  calling  for  a 
g  national  standard  to  minimize  the  competi- 
tive advantage  that  a  plant  In  one  state  may 
have  over  a  comparable  plant  In  another 
state.  These  leaders  are  attempting  to  meet 
the  public  demands  for  an  effective  pollu- 
tion control  program  and  their  views  should 
be  given  high  priority. 

The  President  has  recognized  this  philos- 
ophy for  the  national  Air  Pollution  Control 
Program  and  has  called  for  comparable 
effluent  control  at  all  point  sources  contri- 
buting waste  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  similar  policy  should  be  established  im- 
mediately by  the  Congress  for  the  national 
Water  Pollution  Control  Program. 

3.  The  AllocaUon  of  Federal  Financial  Aid 
and  the  Determination  of  Project  Priorities.' 

The  Congress  should  extensively  revise  its 
construction  grant  allocation  procedure.  A 
recommended  revised  allocation  would  pro- 
iride,  considering  the  $800  million  F.Y.  1970 
appropriation: 

An  allocation  of  25  percent  ($200  million ) 
by  the  Congress  to  the  states  on  a  formula 
basis  for  use  by  them  on  projects  determined 
to  be  consistent  with  an  effective  compre- 
hensive program; 

Authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  expend  about  37  percent  ($300  mil- 
lion) for  an  attack  on  major  water  pollution 
problems  In  the  Nation; 

Authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  expend  about  37  percent  ($300  mil- 
lion) to  be  applied  to  regional  clean-up  pro- 
grams; 

In  addition,  the  Congress  should: 

Direct  that  such  funds  are  to  support  and 
encourage  the  use  of  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment technology; 

Develop  procedures  to  involve  Itself  much 
more  directly  In  the  process  of  project  selec- 
tion. Insure  a  greatly  improved  program  of 
reporting  by  the  Executive  Branch  (Federal 
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Water  Quality  Administration)  on  project 
planning  and  project  completion.  Congress, 
through  Its  Public  Works  Committees  has  a 
long  experience  In  this  procedure.  A  compar- 
able arrangement,  carefully  developed  to 
avoid  criticism  over  "log-rolling"  tactics 
should  be  established  for  -vater  pollution 
control  processes. 

BACKGROUND 

The  history  of  water  pollution  control  in 
the  United  States  Is  characterized  by  "piece- 
meal" control  procedures.  In  very  few.  If  any 
places  in  the  Nation  can  It  be  claimed  that 
water  pollution  In  a  significant  water  body 
has  been  effectively  controlled  even  though 
substantial  Investments  have  been  made  In 
pollution  control  facilities.  An  analogous 
situation  would  be  the  construction  of  only 
half  dams  on  river  systems  by  dam  builders. 

For  twenty-two  years  (1948  to  1970)  the 
Congress  has  supported  in  principle  this  sys- 
tem of  piecemeal  development  of  pollution 
control  works  and  for  fourteen  years  (1966  to 
1970)  appropriations  have  been  spent  under 
this  system.  In  providing  financial  aid  to 
communities  to  construct  pollution  control 
works  the  Congress  established  a  formula 
under  which  the  monies  were  allocated  to  the 
states.  The  formula  has  been  baced  upon 
population  (50  percent)  and  per  capita  In- 
come (50  percent).  Monies  allocated  to  the 
states  are  then  further  allocated  by  the  states 
to  projects  within  each  state,  the  priority  of 
projects  determined  by  a  procedure  developed 
individually  by  each  state. 

In  theory,  the  Congress  established  a  re- 
quirement to  Insure  that  the  funds  expended 
would  be  tised  in  a  planned  manner  to 
achieve  effective  pollution  control.  Section 
8(b)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  provides  "No  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  ptirsuant  to  this  section  unless 
such  project  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  state  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  and  by  the  Secretary  and 
unless  such  project  is  included  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  developed  pursuant  to  this 
Act."  (Section  3  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  relates  to  the  development 
of  comprehensive  programs). 

In  practice  the  requirement  of  approving 
a  project  within  a  comprehensive  program 
has  never  been  effectively  utilized  even 
though  resources  In  excess  of  $100  million 
have  been  spent  In  search  of  comprehen- 
sive programs  since  the  inception  of  the  Act. 
In  addition  state  approval  of  projects  have 
more  usually  been  granted  on  the  basis  of 
when  a  project  Is  ready  to  go  to  construction 
rather  than  as  part  of  a  logical  plan  to  bring 
pollution  under  control  In  a  specific  region 
In  a  specific  time  period. 

It  is  time  to  redesign  this  system.  It  has 
not  produced  the  results  desired  and  the 
report  of  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
Congress's  own  watchdog  over  expenditures, 
has  Indicated  this  In  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  basis  for  a  redesigned  system  should  be 
to  (1)  effectively  reduce  major  water  pollu- 
tion problems  In  the  nation;  (2)  reduce  the 
public  stress  over  water  pollution  as  an  en- 
vironmental concern  by  showing  that  suc- 
cess over  pollution  can  be  achieved;  (3)  seek 
the  clean  up  of  total  river  or  sub-basin 
systems  in  an  effective  way;  and  (4)  to  ad- 
vance the  acceptance  of  new  waste  treatment 
technology  resulting  from  the  Federal  Re- 
search and  Development  program. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed modest  changes  in  practice.  Special 
recognition  Is  being  given  to  the  problem  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  HJl.  16029  proposes  to 
grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ity to  allocate  20  percent  of  the  construction 
grant  authorizations  to  problem  areas.  These 
changes  do  not  go  far  enough  and  the  prin- 
ciples they  reflect  should  be  broadened  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  much 
greater  flexibility. 
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4.  Regional  Water  Quality  Management 
Programs.* 

Congress  should  InlUate  a  series  of  regional 
water  quality  management  studies  as  demon- 
stration projects. 

BACKGROUND 

Many  river  systems,  sub-river  systems, 
large  metropolitan  areas,  estuaries  and  the 
like  can  perhaps  best  be  managed  as  a  single 
entity  to  control  pollution.  Policical  boun- 
daries and  the  difficulty  of  achieving  co- 
operation among  large  numbers  of  govern- 
mental bodies  have  been  major  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  such  management  ar- 
rangements. In  addition,  such  obstacles  have 
kept  us  from  applying  our  full  knowledge  in 
science,  technology  and  management  skills 
to  control  water  pollution. 

An  initial  step  In  developing  this  process 
is  to  move  toward  a  new  type  of  client-en- 
gineer (planning,  construction  agency)  re-  ^ 
lationship  that  can  provide  for  the  develop-  % 
ment  of  a  model  regional  water  quality  plan 
by  a  planning  agency  (pubhc,  private  or  a 
combination  thereof)  under  the  authority 
of  an  appropriate  client  that  has  or  can  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  entire  region. 

Laws  presently  available  in  New  Tork, 
Ohio  and  Maryland  (and  in  Ontario  in  Can- 
ada and  proposed  in  Pennsylvania)  provide 
for  the  State  to  act  as  a  client  for  a  region, 
and  to  employ  a  planning  agency  for  the 
development  of  a  regional  plan.  The  Federal 
Government  under  the  usual  planning  au- 
thorization process  employed  by  the  Public 
Works  CoBimlttees  of  the  Congress,  can  also 
authorize^a  planning  program  for  a  selected 
region  using  a  Federal  construction  agency 
m  cooperation  vrtth  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration.  An  analogous  arrange- 
ment In  part  already  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Congress  under  the  North-east  Water 
Supply  Study  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. In  addition,  River  Basin  Commis- 
sions under  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  or  organizations  like  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  can  be  useful 
Instruments  for  planning  model  regional 
water  quality  control  agencies. 

Five  such  demonstration  programs  might 
be  authorized  In  various  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion during  the  first  year,  to  be  followed  by 
others  as  experience  dictates. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  management  plan  for 
quality  control  does  not  by  Itself  Insure  the 
acceptance  or  adoption  of  the  plan.  Appro- 
priate negotiations  will  be  required  among 
the  Federal  Government,  the  affected  states 
and  the  local  communities  concerned  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  Implementation  of 
such  a  plan.  Federal  Government  leverage 
can  consist  of  the  use  of  Its  construction 
grant  funds.  Its  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  other  powers,  Including  enforce- 
ment. States  and  localities,  too,  will  have 
certain  leverages  available  for  negotiation. 
Out  of  the  experience  of  the  first  regional 
planning  and  development  programs,  ap- 
propriate devices  will  emerge  to  allow  the 
Nation  to  improve  Its  ability  to  establish 
regional  water  quality  management  schemes. 

5.  Planning  an  Effective  National  Pollution 
Control  Program.' 

The  Congress  should  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  collect  information 
concerned  with  industries  contribution  to 
the  national  water  pollution  problem  and 
data  related  thereto  in  order  to  effectively 
plan  a  national  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. 

BACKCROUm> 

Planning  a  national  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  reqtilres  that  Information  be 
available  about  the  problem  In  such  terms 
as  sources  of  pollution,  location,  name,  ntun- 
ber,  characteristics,  amounts  and  effects. 
Reasonably  good  Information  Is  available 
about   municipal   sewage   and    waste   water 
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contributions.  Unlortunately.  and  nearly 
incredibly.  In  1970  the  national  water  pol- 
lution control  program  has  no  effective  pro- 
cedure to  gather  data  on  the  Industrial 
component  of  the  national  pollution  prob- 
lem. In  the  absence  of  such  data,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  do  not  now  have  or  can  we 
effectively  plan  for  a  well  designed  national 
program. 

The  fault  does  not  He  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration. The  operating  program  as  well  as 
its  predecessor  agency  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  sought,  for  nearly  a  decade,  au- 
thority to  establish  a  procedure  to  gather 
such  data.  The  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  has  full  knowledge 
about  the  problem.  The  case  for  action  has 
been  extensively  explored  by  a  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Congressman  Robert  Jones  (Ala- 
bama*. A  report  by  the  Jones  Subcommittee 
pointed  out  nearly  two  years  ago  that  if  ef- 
fective voluntary  action  was  not  taken  to 
gather  such  data,  the  Congress  should  enact 
necessary  legislation.  A  voluntary  program 
is  not  what  is  called  for  today  and  the  time 
is  overdue  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
matter. 

6  Facilitating  the  Use  of  Advanced  Waste 
Treatment  Technology. 

The  Congress  should  purposefully  facili- 
tate as  a  very  high  priority  program  the 
early  use  of  improved  u^ste  treatment  tech- 
nology by  cities,  industries  and  by  State  and 
Federal  governments. 

BACKGROUND 

The  ultimate  goal  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  the  United  States  should  be  the  sepa- 
ration of  water  from  contaminants  with  the 
view  of  approaching  natural  water  condi- 
tions. This  discussion  of  point  "2"  of  this 
paper  noted  the  incremental  nature  of  prog- 
ress to  date  in  treating  waste  waters.  We 
are,  however,  approaching  the  time  when  the 
goal  of  separauon  of  water  from  contami- 
nants becomes  not  only  desirable  but  pos- 
sible. This  is  due  to  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  half-dozen 
years  Involving  the  development  of  new 
waste  treatment  technologies. 

Up  to  about  1965  substantially  less  than 
one  million  dollars  a  year  was  available  for 
application  to  improving  waste  treatment 
technology.  (From  1948  to  1956  less  than 
»3(X).000  a  year  was  available  for  all  water 
pollution  research  within  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. From  1956  until  1965  increased 
amounts  became  available,  largely  for  Fed- 
erally supported  extramural  research  and 
demonstrations.  Congress,  in  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  finally  established  a  sub- 
stantially improved  Federal  research  pro- 
gram, part  of  which  was  aimed  at  seeking  the 
development  of  new  waste  treatment  tech- 
nologies. 

The  objective  of  this  program  can  be 
aided  by: 

Making  It  more  advantageous  for  that 
part  of  American  Industry  that  produces  or 
woiild  like  to  produce  waste  treatment  httd- 
ware  to  more  fully  participate  in  the  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  experience  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Transportation 
and  of  NASA  in  hardware  development 
might  provide  a  guide  about  how  this  could 
be  accomplished: 

Arranging  for  the  wide  demonstration  of 
advanced  waste  technologies  through  a 
planned  program  so  that  public  officials  can 
readily  see  and  become  familiar  with  new 
developments; 

Marketing  techniques  used  to  Induce  the 
use  of  other  types  of  public  works  equip- 
ment (e.g.,  earth  moving  equipment,  trucks, 
refuse  collection  and  snow  removal  equip- 
ment etc  )  by  public  works  and  other  local 
officials   should    be    utilized    to   create   early 
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acceptance  of  improved  waste  treatment 
technologies; 

The  Secretary  establishing  appropriate  re- 
quirements and  the  Congress  special  sub- 
sidies to  promote  the  use  of  new  waste  treat- 
ment technologies.  The  program  goal  in 
this  effort  for  the  next  five  years  should  be 
to  construct  a  pollution  control  plant  that 
includes  some  form  of  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment technology  at  convenient  Intervals 
throughout  the  Nation  as  illustrations  to 
citizens  and  officials  of  what  can  b..  achieved 
with   the  new   technologies. 

7.  Improved  Enforcement  of  Pollution 
Control   Laus. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
should  establish  a  largely  expanded  national 
enforcement  staff,  taking  advantage  of 
young  law  school  graduates  trained  in  en- 
vironmental lau\ 

BACKGROUND 

The  Enforcement  Program  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  been  of 
great  value.  The  chief  enforcement  officer  of 
the  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Administration 
has  shown  great  dedication  and  courage  In 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Act.  The  program,  however,  has  had  a  limited 
effectiveness,  due  partly  to  the  limitations  of 
professional  staff  and  due  partly  to  the  lim- 
ited way  In  which  the  Federal  enforcement 
effort  has  been  utilized. 

An  expanded  Federal  staff  should: 

Support  the  chief  enforcement  officer 
through  continuous  day  in  and  day  out  ef- 
forts in  the  several  regional  offices  of  the 
Water  Quality  Administration; 

Provide  technical  assistance  to  State  pol- 
lution control  enforcement  authorities  in- 
cluding the  loan  of  trained  legal  personnel; 
provision  of  training  of  state  legal  personnel; 
the  provision  of  specialized  legal  services; 
and  other  related  aid; 

Develop  an  effective  enforcement  program 
comprising  a  Federal-State  enforcement 
team  that  will  work  In  conjunction  with  sci- 
entific and  technical  personnel  to  bring 
about  the  early  abatement  of  pollution 
through  legal  procedures. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
assign  great  weight  to  the  enforcement  as- 
pects of  the  national  program  to  make  most 
productive  the  relatively  large  amounts  of 
Federal  monies  scheduled  for  the  pollution 
control  effort. 

8  Consolidation  of  Water  Supply  and  Waste 
Water  Service  Functions  in  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

The  icater  supply  and  waste  utility  services 
of  local  government  should  undergo  a  pro- 
gram of  consolidation  and  reorientation. 

BACKCROtTND 

There  are  approximately  35,000  local  water 
and  waste  water  organizations  In  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  In  many 
places,  primarily  where  a  number  of  com- 
munities exist  Bide  by  side,  such  organiza- 
tions should  be  consolidated  and  their  serv- 
ices reoriented  to  operate  an  essentially  self- 
sufficient  utility  service  comparable  to  the 
private  electric,  gas  and  telephone  utility 
services. 

State  government  should  play  a  major 
role  In  this  effort  by : 

Establishing  a  state  regulatory  agency  (or 
strengthening  an  existing  tigency)  whose  re- 
sponsibilities would  Include  (1)  the  ectab- 
llshment  of  appropriate  water  and  waste 
water  service  areas  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal boimdarles;  (2)  the  review  and  ultimate 
control  over  a  rate  structure  that  would 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  service  to 
meet  public  needs,  established  standards  of 
quality  and  other  objectives  including  that 
of  meeting  future  growth  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  needs; 

ObUgatlng  such  utility  services  to  be 
legally  liable  to  provide  the  services  and  to 
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meet  the  objectives  for  which  they  are  es- 
tablished. 

The  Federal  Government  should  explore 
the  way  in  which  it  can  best  contribute  to 
these  ends. 

9,  Water  Pollution  and  Public  Health  Re- 
search.* 

The  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  should  be  given  a  spe- 
cific ond  5tron<7  mandate  by  the  Congress 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  water  pollution 
and  public  health. 

Specifically,  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  should: 

Determine  the  short  and  long  term  hazards 
to  health  of  the  contaminants  now  Intro- 
duced into  the  Nation's  water  resources  by 
society  (e.g.,  industry,  cities,  agriculture); 
and 

Play  a  major  role  in  the  assessment  of  new 
or  exotic  formulations  from  industrial  re- 
search or  operations  that  find  or  may  find 
their  way  into  the  environment, 

BACKGROUND 

The  mission  of  the  Institute  is  to  concern 
itself  with  fundamental  biomedical  research 
on  the  health  effects  of  a  wide  range  of 
constituents  in  the  environment  of  man. 
The  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  Is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  deleterious  effects  on  health  result- 
ing from  long-term  exposures  to  low  levels 
of  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  sub- 
stances, alone  or  in  combination,  in  the 
environment. 

The  Institute  Is  primarily  related  to  the 
health  effects  of  enrironmental  agents  upon 
man  and  is  detached  from  immediate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effect  of  man  on  the 
environment.  Interrelated  as  these  often  are. 
It  has  been  freed  from  the  immediate  burden 
of  regulation  and  control  although  It  is  held 
responsible  for  supplying  the  underlj-lng 
knowledge  required  to  make  control  possible 
and  regulation  realistic  and  defensible. 

Among  the  regulatory  agencies  which  will 
be  the  users  of  this  underlying  Information 
are  the  Environmental  Health  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Water  Quality  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  many  other 
Federal  departments  including  Labor,  Trans- 
porutlon,  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Commerce,  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

10.  Technology  Assessment.'' 

The  Congress  should  establish  a  program 
of  technology  assessment  to  Insure,  to  the 
degree  of  currently  feasible,  the  minimiza- 
tion of  consequences  harmful  to  man,  plants, 
animals  and  other  natural  bodies  as  a  result 
of  the  introduction  of  materials,  machines 
or  practices  by  science.  Industry,  technology 
or  other  activities  of  many, 

BACKGROUND 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  receiving  consid- 
erable attention  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Executive  Branch!  In  relation  to  the  na- 
tional water  pollution  control  program  it  is 
essential  that  a  vigorous  attempt  be  made  to 
assess  the  consequences  of  mans  actions  on 
the  water  resource  in  order  to  eliminate 
problems  such  as  those  resulting  from  the 
use  of  DDT,  detergents  and  mercury. 

Unless  a  program  of  assessment  Is  Initiated 
It  can  be  stated  with  a  high  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  more  situations  having  very  grave 
consequences  on  man  and  the  natural  ecol- 
ogy of  earth  will  occur.  It  can  be  accepted 
that  a  satisfactory  and  effective  program  will 
not  be  develop>ed  easily  or  soon  to  carry  out 
such  an  assessment  program.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  a  start  be  made  immediately 
in  order  to  provide  an  operat4ng  base  and  to 
Initiate  a  program  of  Improvement. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  Hearings  on  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966;  US,  Senate.  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

President  Johnson's  message  To  Preserve 
Americas  Heritage  dated  February  23.  1966, 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents:  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  No.  82.  "I  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  be  given  the  right  to  initiate  en- 
forcement proceedings  when  pollution  occurs 
in  navigable  waters,  Intra-state  or  inter- 
state." 

Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966;  Con- 
ference Report  (House  Report  No.  2289)  on 
S.  2947,  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;   89th  Congress. 

H  R,  16028  embodying  the  Administration's 
proposals  for  1970  legislation,  91st  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  February  18,  1970. 

-White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  May  24-25,  1965,  Washington,  D.C. 
Statement  by  Leonard  B.  Dworsky,  on  Panel, 
Water  and  Waterfronts,  Pages  144-147, 

•Hearings  on  S,  418,  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S,  Senate,  80th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, April.  M,-\y  1947,  pages  19-24  which  be- 
came the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1948. 

In  an  exchange  with  Senators  Chavez,  Mc- 
Clelland and  Cooper  about  how  the  construc- 
tion loan  (at  that  time)  monies  would  be  al- 
located. Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  noted  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  a  formula  alloca- 
tion; that  the  Surgeon  General  "shall  set 
forth  the  order  and  sequence  and  priority  for 
individual  projects  in  accordance  with  their 
estimated  importance  and  value  in  the  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  water  pollution" 
and  "that  in  a  thing  like  this  you  would  take 
one  river  at  a  time". 

*  The  Management  of  Earth-Water,  Cornell 
Alumni  Convocation,  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
1969.  10  pages.  Leonard  B.  Dworsky. 

Goals  and  Perspectives  in  Water  Resources 
Planning,  given  at  the  Water  Resources 
Planninc  Conference.  Boston,  Mass..  May  16- 
17,  1968.  25  pages.  Leonard  B.  Dworsky. 

■  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956  (P.L.  84-660)  establishing  a  water 
pollution  control  basic  data  collection  pro- 
gram. 

Public  Health  Service  Publications  69.  82, 
86,  87,  88.  92,  110,  111,  119,  136,  143,  150, 
153,  160,  317,  between  1952-1954  which  identi- 
fied, located  and  named  each  of  the  22,000 
cities  and  industries  contributing  to  water 
pollution  at  that  time. 

The  Critical  Need  for  a  National  Inventory 
of  Industrial  Waste.  30th  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  Congressman 
Robert  Jones  of  Alabama,  June  24,  968,  H.R, 
1579,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

"Report  on  a  Research  Program  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  Task  Force  on  Re- 
search Planning  In  Environmental  Health 
Science. 

'  Hearings  on  Technology  Assessment:  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Rese.irch  and  Develop- 
ment; Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics; U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  91st 
Congress,  1st  Session,  November  18,  1969, 

Also  see  reference  to  technology  assessment 
In  (•=)  above. 

See  in  addition 
Analysis  of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Legislation.  1948-1966 — Leonard  B,  Dwor- 
sky,  Journal   American   Water   Works   Asso- 
ciation. Vol,  59.  No.  6,  June.  1967. 

Documentary  History  of  Conservation- 
Water  and  Air  Pollution  in  the  United  States. 
Leonard  B,  Dworsky,  Publication  date  early 
August,  1970,  Chelsea  House,  New  York,  New 
York.  900  pages. 
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COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  GUIDELINES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  recently 
issued  its  interim  guidelines  for  state- 
ments on  proposed  Federal  actions  affect- 
ing the  environment  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  ques- 
tions on  the  environment,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  interim  guidelines  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  May  12.  1970) 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality — State- 
ments    OF     Proposed     Federal     Actions 
Affecting      the      Environment — Interim 
Guidelines,   April  30.   1970 

1.  Purpose.  This  memorandum  provides  In- 
terim guidelines  to  Federal  departments, 
agencies  and  establishments  for  preparing 
detailed  environmental  statements  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  other  major  Fed- 
eral actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment,  as  required  by 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (Public  Law  91-190)  (here- 
after "the  Act").  Underlying  the  preparation 
of  such  environmental  statements  Is  the 
mandate  of  both  the  Act  and  Executive  Order 
11514  (35  F.R.  4247)  of  March  5,  1970,  that 
all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  direct  their  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grams so  as  to  meet  national  environmental 
goals, 

2.  Policy.  Before  undertaking  major  action 
or  recommending  or  making  a  favorable  re- 
port on  legislation  that  significantly  affects 
the  environment.  Federal  agencies  will,  In 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  assess  In  detail  the 
potential  environmental  impact  In  order  that 
adverse  effects  are  avoided,  and  environmen- 
tal quality  Is  restored  or  enhanced,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable.  In  particular,  al- 
ternative actions  that  will  minimize  adverse 
Impact  should  be  explored  and  both  the 
long-  and  short-range  implications  to  man, 
his  physical  and  social  surroundings,  and  to 
nature,  should  be  evaluated  In  order  to  avoid 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  undesirable 
consequences  for  the  environment, 

3.  Agency  and  BOB  procedures,  (a)  Pur- 
suant to  section  2(f)  of  Executive  Order 
11514,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sequently, each  agency  will  establish  no  later 
than  June  1,  1970,  its  own  formal  procedures 
for  (1)  identifying  those  agency  actions  re- 
quiring environmental  statements,  (2)  ob- 
taining information  required  In  their  prep- 
aration. (3)  designating  the  officials  who 
are  to  be  responsible  for  the  statements.  (4) 
consulting  with  and  taking  account  of  the 
comments  of  appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  (5)  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order 
11514  for  providing  timely  public  Informa- 
tion on  Federal  plans  and  programs  with  en- 
vironmental Impact,  These  procedures 
should  be  consonant  with  the  guidelines 
contained  herein.  Each  agency  should  file 
seven  (7)  copies  of  all  such  procedures  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  will  provide  advice  to  agencies  In  tlie 
preparation  of  their  procedures  and  guid- 
ance on  the  application  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Council's  guidelines. 
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(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  If  desired,  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to  achieve 
consistency  In  dealing  with  similar  activi- 
ties and  to  assure  effective  coordination 
among  agencies  in  their  review  cf  proposed 
activities, 

(c)  It  Is  Imperative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Fed- 
eral actions  be  utilized  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable In  dealing  with  environmental  matters. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  issue  Instruc- 
tions, as  necessary,  to  take  full  advantage 
of  existing  mechanisms  (relating  to  proce- 
dures for  handling  legislation,  preparation  of 
budgetary  material,  new  policies  and  prcxe- 
dures,  water  resource  and  other  projects, 
etc.). 

4.  Federal  agencies  included.  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  on  proposals  for  (1)  legisla- 
tion and  (11)  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  The  phrase  "to  the 
fullest  extent  possible"  in  section  102(2)  (C) 
is  meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  comply 
with  the  requirement  unless  existing  law 
applicable  to  the  agency's  operations  ex- 
pressly prohibits  or  makes  compliance  Im- 
possible. (Section  105  of  the  Act  provides 
that  "The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  In  this 
Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set  forth  In 
existing  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies.") 

5.  Actions  included.  The  following  criteria 
will  be  employed  by  agencies  in  deciding 
whether  a  proposed  action  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  statement: 

(a)  "Actions"  Include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(I)  Recommendations  or  reports  relating 
to  legislation  and  appropriations; 

(II)  Projects  and  continuing  activities; 

Directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies; 

Supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  Fed- 
eral contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans,  or 
other   forms   of   funding   assistance: 

Involving  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license, 
certificate  or  other  entitlement  for  tise; 
(ill)   Policy — and  procedure-making. 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecUng  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall,  cumu- 
lative Impact  of  the  action  proposed  (and  of 
further  actions  contemplated).  Such  actions 
may  be  locaUzed  In  their  impact,  but  if  there 
Is  potential  that  the  environment  may  be  sig- 
nificantly affected,  the  statement  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared. Proposed  actions  the  environmental 
Impact  of  which  Is  likely  to  be  highly  con- 
troversial should  be  covered  In  all  cases.  In 
considering  what  constitutes  major  action 
significantly  affecting  the  environment,  agen- 
cies should  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect  of 
many  Federal  decisions  about  a  project  or 
complex  or  projects  can  be  individually 
limited  but  cumulatively  considerable.  This 
can  occur  when  '"ne  or  more  agencies  over  a 
period  of  years  puts  Into  a  project  Individu- 
ally minor  but  collectively  major  resources, 
when  one  decision  Involving  a  limited 
amount  of  money  is  a  precedent  for  action  In 
much  larger  cases  or  represents  a  decision  In 
principle  about  a  future  major  course  of 
action,  or  when  several  Government  agencies 
Individually  make  decisions  about  partial  as- 
pects of  a  major  action.  The  lead  agency 
should  prepare  an  environmental  statement 
If  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  cumula- 
tively significant  impact  on  the  environment 
from  the  Federal  action. 

(c)  Section  lOUb)  of  the  Act  lndlcat«s  the 
broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environment  to 
be  surveyed  In  any  assessment  of  significant 
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effect.  The  Act  also  Indicates  that  adverse 
slgnlflcan:  effects  Include  those  that  degrade 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  curtail  the 
range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment 
or  serve  short-term,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
long-term  environmental  goals.  Slgnlflcant 
effects  caix  alsj  Include  actions  whjch  may 
have  both  beneficial  and  detrimental  effects, 
even  If.  on  balance,  the  agency  believes  that 
the  eSect  will  be  beneficial.  Significant  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  include  both  those  that  directly 
affect  human  beings  and  those  that  indirectly 
affect  Oilman  belQgs  through  adverse  effects 
on  the  environment. 

(d)  Because  of  the  Acts  legislative  history, 
the  regulatory  activities  of  Federal  environ- 
mental protection  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
are  not  deemed  actions  which  require  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  statement 
under  section  102(2)  (C)   of  the  Act. 

6.  Recommendations  or  reports  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation.  The  requirement  for 
following  the  section  102(2)  (C)  procedure 
as  elaborated  In  these  guidelines  applies  to 
both  (1)  agency  recommendations  on  their 
own  proposals  for  legislation  and  (lt>  agency 
reports  on  legislation  initiated  elsewhere, 
iln  the  latter  case  only  the  agency  which  has 
primary  responsibility  for  the  subject  mat- 
ter involved  will  prepare  an  environmental 
statement  i  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
supplement  these  general  guidelines  with 
specific  Instructions  relating  to  the  way  In 
which  the  section  102(2)  (C)  procedure  fits 
Into  its  legislative  clearance  process. 

7,  Content  of  environmental  statement. 
(a)   The  following  points  are  to  be  covered: 

(it  The  probable  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  environment,  including  Im- 
pact on  ecological  systems  such  as  wild  life, 
fish  and  marine  life.  Both  primary  and 
secondary  significant  consequences  for  the 
environment  should  be  Included  in  the 
analysis  For  example,  the  implications.  If 
any,  of  the  action  for  population  distribu- 
tion or  concentration  should  be  estimated 
and  an  assessment  made  of  the  effect  of  any 
possible  change  la  population  patterns  upon 
the  resource  base.  Including  land  use.  water, 
and  public  services,  of  the  area  In  question. 

ill>  Any  probable  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  pollution,  damage  to  life  sya- 
teraa.  urban  congestion,  threats  to  health  or 
other  consequences  adverse  to  the  environ- 
mental goeJs  set  out  In  section  101(b)  ot 
Public  Law  91-190). 

(Ill)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
(section  102(21  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  to  "study,  develop  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended courses  of  action  in  any  proposal 
which  Involves  linresolved  conflicts  con- 
cerning alternative  uses  of  available  re- 
sources" I .  A  rigorous  exploration  and  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  alternative  actions  that 
might  avoid  some  or  all  of  the  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  Is  essential.  Sufficient 
analysis  of  such  alternatives  and  their  costa 
and  Impact  on  the  environmental  should 
accompany  the  proposed  action  through  the 
agency  review  process  In  order  not  to  fore- 
close prematurely  options  which  might  have 
less  detrimental  effects. 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity.  This  in  essence  requires 
the  agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumula- 
tive and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspec- 
tive that  each  generation  Is  trustee  of  the 
environment  for  succeeding  generations. 

(V)  Any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
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implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cur- 
tails the  range  oT  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(vl)  Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  oi 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  entities  in 
the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of  the 
issues  Involved.  (This  section  may  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  review  process  in  the  ilnal 
text  of  the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
Interstate  organization  as  being  In  substan- 
tial compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards,  mere  reference  to  the  previ- 
ous certification  Is  sufficient. 

(c)  Each  environmental  statement  should 
be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  precept  in 
section  102(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovernment  "utlUze  a 
systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach  which 
win  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  in  planning  and  decision  making 
which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's  environ- 
ment." 

8.  Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  in  con- 
nection icith.  preparation  of  environmental 
statement.  The  Federal  agencies  to  be  con- 
sulted In  connection  with  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental statements  are  those  which  have 
"Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
respect  to  any  environmental  Impact  In- 
volved" or  "which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards".  These 
Federal  agencies  include  com(>onents  of  (de- 
pending on  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment involved)  : 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Atomic  Elnergy  Commission. 

For  actions  specially  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  their  regional  Jurisdictions,  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  agencies  are  also  to  be  con- 
sulted : 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Agencies  obtaining  comment  should  deter- 
mine which  one  or  more  of  the  above  listed 
agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  above  listed  Depart- 
ments establish  contact  f>olnts  for  providing 
comments  and  that  Departments  from  which 
comment  is  solicited  coordinate  and  consoli- 
date the  comments  of  their  component  en- 
titles. The  requirement  In  section  102(2)  (C) 
to  obtain  comment  from  Federal  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  or  special  expertise  is  In 
addition  to  any  specific  statutory  obligation 
of  any  Federal  agency  to  coordinate  or  con- 
sult with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 
Agencies  seeking  comment  may  establish 
time  limits  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  for 
reply,  after  which  It  may  be  presumed  the 
agency  consulted  has  no  comment  to  make. 

9.  State  and  local  review.  Where  no  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  review  has  been  Invited,  and  where  re- 
view of  the  proposed  action  by  State  and 
local  agencies  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards  Is  relevant, 
such  State  and  local  review  shall  be  provided 
for  as  follows : 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  In  Attachment  D  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-95,  review  by  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  through  pro- 
cedures set  forth  under  Part  1  of  Circular 
No.  A-95. 
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(b)  State  and  local  review  of  agency  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  and  policies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  goverrunents  will  be 
conducted  piu^uant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 

A-as. 

(c)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  ap- 
propriate and  where  the  proposed  action  af- 
fects matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  re- 
view of  the  proposed  action  by  State  and 
local  agencies  au'i.horlzed  to  develop  and  en- 
force environmental  standards  and  their 
comments  on  the  draft  environmental  state- 
ment may  be  obtained  directly  or  by  publica- 
tion of  a  summary  notice  in  the  Federai, 
Register  (with  a  copy  of  the  environmental 
statement  and  comments  of  Federal  agencies 
thereon  to  be  supvplled  on  request).  The  no- 
tice In  the  Federal  Register  may  specify  that 
comments  of  the  relevant  State  and  local 
agencies  must  be  submitted  within  60  days 
of  publication  of  the  notice. 

10.  Use  of  statements  m  agency  revieto 
processes;  distribution  to  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  (a)  Agencies  will  need 
to  Identify  at  what  stage  or  stages  of  a 
series  of  actions  relating  to  a  particular  mat- 
ter the  environmental  statement  procedures 
of  this  directive  will  be  applied.  It  will  often 
be  necessary  to  use  the  procedures  both  In 
the  development  of  a  national  program  and 
in  the  review  of  proposed  projects  within 
the  national  program.  However,  where  a 
grant-in-aid  program  does  not  entail  prior 
approval  by  Federal  agencies  of  specific  proj- 
ects, the  view  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  In  the  legislative,  and  possibly  ap- 
propriation, process  may  have  to  suffice. 
The  principle  to  be  applied  Is  to  obtain  views 
of  other  agencies  at  the  earliest  feasible  time 
In  the  development  of  program  and  project 
pro|X)6als.  Care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not 
to  duplicate  the  clearance  process,  but  when 
actions  being  considered  differ  significantly 
from  those  that  have  already  been  reviewed 
an  environmental  statement  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

(b)  Seven  (7)  copies  of  draft  environ- 
mental statements  ( when  prepared ) .  seven 
(7)  copies  of  all  comments  received  thereon 
(when  received),  and  seven  (7)  copies  of  the 
final  text  of  environmental  statements 
should  be  supplied  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  (this  will  serve  as  making 
environmental  statements  available  to  the 
President).  It  Is  Important  that  draft  en- 
vironmental statements  be  prepared  and 
circulated  for  comment  and  furnished  to  the 
Council  early  enough  in  the  agency  review 
process  before  an  action  Is  taken  in  order 
to  permit  meonlngful  consideration  of  the 
environmental  Issues  Involved. 

11.  Application  of  section  102{2)(C)  pro- 
cedure to  existing  projects  and  programs. 
To  the  fullest  extent  p>OG6ible  the  section 
102(2)  (Ci  procedure  should  be  applied  to 
further  major  Federal  actions  having  a  slg- 
nlflcant effect  on  the  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  programs 
Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law 
91-190  on  Januarj'  1.  1970.  Where  It  is  not 
practicable  to  reassess  the  basic  course  of 
action,  it  Is  still  Imptortant  that  further  In- 
cremental major  actions  be  shaped  so  as  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  conse- 
quences. It  1b  also  Important  in  further  ac- 
tion that  account  be  taken  of  en^-lronmental 
consequences  not  fully  evaluated  at  the 
outset  of  the  project  or  program. 

12.  Availability  of  eniHronmenta!  state- 
ments and  comments  to  public.  The  agency 
which  prepared  the  environmental  state- 
ment Is  responsible  for  making  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  received  available  to 
the  public  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
sec.  552). 

13.  Review  of  existing  authority,  policies 
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and  procedures  in  light  of  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Pursuant  to  section 
103  of  the  Act  and  section  2(d)  of  Executive 
Order  11514,  all  agencies,  as  soon  as  possible, 
shall  review  their  present  statutory  au- 
thority, administrative  regulations,  and  cur- 
rent policies  and  procedures,  including  those 
relating  to  loans,  grants,  contracts,  leases, 
licenses,  certlticatcs  and  permits,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  there  are 
any  deficiencies  or  Inconsistencies  therein 
which  prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  Act.  After  such 
review  each  agency  shall  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  EUivlrcnmental  Quality  not  later  than 
September  1,  1970,  the  results  of  such  review 
and  their  projxjsals  to  bring  their  authority 
and  policies  into  conformity  with  the  Intent, 
in]ri>oses  and  procedures  set  forth  In  the 
Act. 

14.  Supplementary  guidelines:  evaluation 
of  procedures,  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  after  examining  environmen- 
tal statements  and  agency  procedures  with 
respect  to  such  statements  will  Issue  such 
supplements  to  these  guidelines  as  are  nec- 
essary. 

(b)  Agencies  will  assess  their  experience  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  section  102(2) 
(C)  provisions  of  the  Act  and  In  conform- 
ing with  these  guidelines  and  report  thereon 
to  the  Council  on  ESivlrcnmental  Quality 
by  December  1.  1970.  Such  reports  should  in- 
clude an  identification  of  problem  areas  and 
suggestions  for  revision  or  clarification  of 
these  guidelines  to  achieve  effective  coord- 
ination of  views  on  environmental  aspects 
(and  alternatives,  where  appropriate)  of 
proposed  actions  without  Impxislng  unpro- 
ductive administrative  procedures. 


QUESTIONS  ON  VIETNAM:  IV.  EX- 
PANDING THE  WAR  TO  LAOS  AND 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  been  involved  in  Indochina 
for  many  years.  Our  primary  concern  has 
been  with  Vietnam,  but  we  have  also  in- 
volved ourselves  with  other  countries  in 
the  area.  In  particular  we  have  been  ac- 
tive for  quite  some  time  subverting  the 
neutral  stance  of  Laos,  and  now  we  have 
extended  our  actions  into  neutral  Cam- 
bodia. The  following  question  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  of  Concerned 
Asian  Scholars  at  Cornell  University: 
Questions  on  Vietnam 

6.  Didn't  the  North  Vietnamese  Invade  Laos 
and  Cambodia?  Aren't  we  simply  responding 
to  these  moves? 

In  the  years  following  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference,  the  United  States  undertook  to 
undermine  and  topple  the  neutralist  govern- 
ment of  Laos,  with  the  object  of  replacing 
It  with  a  right-wing,  antl-communlst  gov- 
ernment. In  the  end,  this  effort  boomeranged 
serving  to  weaken  the  neutralists  and  In- 
crease the  nationalist  appeal  of  the  pro- 
communist  Pathet  Lao. 

By  mld-1961  President  Kennedy  was  glad  to 
settle  for  a  neutralist  government  if  he  could 
get  one,  and  at  the  1962  Geneva  Conference 
on  Laos  the  American  objective  was  to  se- 
cure a  coalition  government  wherein  the  neu- 
tralist element  would  be  dominant.  But  the 
base  of  the  neutralists  had  been  badly  eroded 
as  a  consequence  of  previous  American  sup- 
port of  the  Laotian  right  wing  and  Hanoi's 
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support  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  Moreover,  soon 
after  the  1962  Laotian  settlement  the  resid- 
ual neutralist  core  of  the  coalition  split, 
some  leaning  right  and  others  left,  so  that  a 
virtual  polarization  resulted. 

While  Hanoi  began  to  move  Its  troops 
through  eastern  Laos  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail,  in  response  to  escalating  American 
military  intervention  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S. 
then  undertook  to  supply  and  arm  one  of 
Laos'  most  militant  ethnic  minorities — ^the 
Meo — In  positions  scattered  through  Pathet 
Lao  territory. 

Nevertheless,  a  reasonable  stabilization  had 
developed  between  the  various  military  fac- 
tions at  the  time  the  NLson  administration 
came  to  office. 

But  last  September  this  administration 
gambled  on  a  major  military  escalation  In 
Laos,  Involving  not  only  an  Increasing  aerial 
bombardment  of  Pathet  Lao  areas  but  also 
a  major  push  to  the  Plain  of  Jars  In  Central 
Laos  deep  In  Pathet  Lao  territories  by  the 
CIA-armed  and  financed  Meo  mercenaries — a 
group  which  militarily  has  become  approxi- 
mately as  Important  as  the  whole  Royal  Lao 
Army. 

When  the  Pathet  Lao,  aided  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  retook  the  Plain  in  early  1970, 
they  destroyed  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
Meo  army.  Antl-communlst  forces  in  Laos 
today  are  very  much  weaker  than  before.  The 
Pathet  Lao  with  Its  North  Vietnamese  back- 
ers now  has  the  capacity  to  seize  the  Lao- 
tian capital  and  move  to  the  Thailand  fron- 
tier whenever  It  chooses. 

The  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  bases  Inside  the  border  of  eastern 
Cambodia  was  first  reported  in  the  press  In 
1967,  well  after  the  major  U.S.  military  build- 
up in  Vietnam.  The  Johnson  administration 
found  It  possible  to  resist  U.S.  military  pres- 
sure to  cross  an  International  frontier  to  at- 
tack these  bases.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
stated  that  to  attack  them  would  constitute 
an  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

The  Nixon  administration  for  more  than  a 
year  also  acquiesced  In  the  continuing  ex- 
istence of  these  bases.  It  was  only  when  Lon 
Nol's  military  coup  group  which  replaced 
neutralist  Prince  Sihanouk  proved  unable  to 
cope  with  the  consequences  of  Its  precipitate 
and  provocative  move  against  these  bases  on 
March  22  that  this  long-standing  policy  was 
changed. 

The  first  allied  offensive  (U.S. -advised 
South  Vietnamese  troops)  Eigalnst  the  border 
bases  took  place  on  March  27.  The  reaction 
of  the  communist  forces  to  these  attacks  was 
to  move  west  deeper  Into  C|mbodla,  and  by 
April  21  they  were  within'  15-20  miles  of 
Phnom  Penh.  The  record  suggests,  as  did  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  In  an  Interview  with 
U.S.  News  <fr  World  Report,  that  the  In- 
vasion by  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  was 
prompted  at  least  as  much  by  the  desire  to 
save  General  Lon  Nol's  government  as  to 
destroy  the  Communist  bases. 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  BY  DONALD 
E.  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Snpplrer.  en  May  25. 
1970,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Donald  E.  Johnson,  held  a  news 
conference  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Central  OfHce  here  in  our  nation's 
Capitol. 

The  purpose  of  that  news  conference, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  was  not  to  criticize 
recent  articles  and  newscasts  which  were 
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highly  critical  of  the  quality  of  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  care  program,  but 
to  &sk.  for  the  help  of  the  news  media 
representatives  "in  establishing  a  more 
balanced  perspective  in  regard  to  the 
VA  medical  program." 

I  believe  that  the  Administrator's 
opening  remarks  at  that  conference  con- 
stitute a  thorough  and  reassuring  evalu- 
ation of  VA  medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  these  remarks 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
in  the  Record  :  > 

Press  Conference   Remarks   by  Donald    E. 

Johnson,     Administrator     of     Veterans 

Affairs.  Mat  25,  1970 

Good  afternoon. 

My  name  Is  Don  Johnson.  As  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Aflalrs  I  am  the  head  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

I  have  with  me  several  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  VA.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  them  at 
this  time,  and  ask  them  to  stand  so  you  will 
know  who  they  are. 

Dr.  Marc  J  Musser.  our  distinguished  Chief 
Medical  Director.  Is  the  man  directly  In 
charge  of  all   VA   medical  activities. 

Dr.  John  D.  Chase  is  the  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director  for  Professional  Services. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Kenney  Is  the  Regional 
Medical  Director  who  supervises  medical  ac- 
tivities In  the  lO-state  Northeast  region.  Dr 
Kenney  has  Just  concluded  an  Inspection  of 
the  Bronx,  New  York  VA  Hospital. 

Dr.  Abraham  M.  Klelnman  Is  the  Director 
of  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  ar- 
ranging your  busy  schedules  so  you  could  be 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

Next — since  It  might  reduce  your  note- 
taking  chore — I  should  tell  you  that  copies 
of  the  brief  remarks  I  shall  make  before 
taking  your  questions  are  Included  In  a 
package  of  material  we  will  make  available 
to  each  of  you. 

In  this  same  package  you  will  find  my 
comments,  and  the  comments  of  Dr.  Klein- 
man  on  the  May  22  Life  Magazine  article 

Also  Included  are  excerpts  from  Just  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  gratuitous  letters  that 
are  received  each  month  at  our  VA  'lospl- 
tals  from  former  patients  and  their  families 
concerning  the  care  these  veterans  have 
received  In  our  hospitals. 

I  have  Invited  you  here — not  to  criticize  — 
but  to  ask  your  help  In  establishing  a  more 
balanced  perspective  In  regard  to  the  VA 
medical  program.  I  ask  this  help  for  tl\e 
sake  ol  the  thousands  of  veterans  who  will 
become  our  patients,  for  the  morale  of 
our  hospital  staffs,  and  in  the  Interest  of  a 
better  understanding  by  a  concerned  public. 

I  ask  your  help  for  these  reasons  only, 
and  not  because  I  am  trying  to  duck  criti- 
cism. I  firmly  believe  that  every  agency  of 
government,  and  every  public  official  should 
not  only  expect — but  should  welcome — 
criticism.  Sincere  and  constructive  criticism 
helps  all  of  us  to  do  a  better  Job. 

In  recent  days,  weeks  and  months,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  some  criticism  In  some 
media  so  exaggerated  as  to  lead  our  veterans 
and  the  public  to  fear  that  VA  Is  practicing 
grossly  Inferior  medicine  with  hospital  staffs 
that  have  little  or  no  concern  for  their 
veteran-patients. 

We  have  read,  seen  or  heard  that  hos- 
pitalized veterans  often  die  unattended  in 
their  own  filth  .  .  .  that  critically  HI  patients 
drag  themselves  home  ti  escape  the  horror 
of  a  VA  hospital  .  .  .  that  chemically  drugged 
young  patients  are  doomed  to  a  lifelong  stay 
In  our  mental  hospitals  .  .  .  that  our  war 
wounded  are  forgotten  and  neglected  In  a 
VA  hospital  system  that  has  been  called  a 
medical  slum  .  .  .  and  that  patient's  exist  In 
squalor  as  they  fend  off  invasions  by  rats. 
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We  know  from  the  mounting  number  of 
letters  and  telephone  calls  we  receive  that 
more  and  more  sincere  Americans  are  be- 
coming increasingly  alarmed  about  these 
purported  conditions.  And  well  they  ohould 
be  II  these  outlandish  charges  were  true.  I 
want  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible 
that  such  charges  are  not  true,  and  that 
they  provide  nn  utterly  distorted  picture  of 
VA  care. 

This  kind  of  criticism  does  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  It  serves  to  tear  down  the  very 
program  these  critics  say  they  are  trying 
10  strengthen.  It  serves  to  needlessly  alarm 
the  thousands  of  patients  VA  Is  treating,  and 
will  be  privileged  to  treat  In  the  future. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  It  Is 
demoralizing  the  competent  and  hard-work- 
ing staffs  at  VA's  166  hospitals.  The  com- 
petition for  scarce-category  medical  person- 
nel Is  always  intense,  and  these  stories  make 
VA  staff  recruitment  efforts  even  more  dif- 
ficult. 

It  Is  perhaps  for  all  of  these  reasons  that 
the  Council  of  Deans  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Colleges— at  a  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  held  here  in  Washington 
Just  last  Thursday — unanimously  went  on 
record  In  two  particulars. 

The  Council,  composed  of  the  Deans  of  the 
101  medical  schools  In  America  that  set  the 
pace  for  the  best  there  Is  In  medicine,  con- 
demned— 83  completely  unjustified — what 
that  body  referred  to  as  Intemperate  and  In- 
accurate att,\cks  on  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram that  have  recently  appeared  in  some 
news  media,  and  expressed  the  Council's 
confidence  in  the  continuing  ability  of  VA 
hospitals  to  render  high  quality  medical  care. 
I  would  like  now  to  tell  you  Just  a  few 
general  facts  about  the  VA  medical  program 
and  the  resources  it  commands. 

I  have  been  Administrator  only  11  months. 
Before  that  I  was  a  businessman  with  some 
uiturally  in-built  disdain  for  goverment  op- 
erations, and  was  head  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est veterans  service  organization  which  fre- 
quently took  sharp  Issue  with  VA  policies 
and  operations. 

I  have  come  to  have  a  high  regard  for  VA 
employees,  especlallv  those  who  provide 
medlial  care.  I  have  never  known — In  or  out 
of  government — a  finer  group  of  Americans. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  staffs  In  our  medical 
facilities  are  professionally  competent,  and 
are  completely  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans  shall 
have  the  finest  possible  care 

Medicine  is  a  science,  but  the  measure- 
ment of  needed  medical  resources  is  not.  It 
Is  so  dlfBcult  that  no  person  can  say  pre- 
cisely how  much  mjney  or  staff  is  needed  to 
accomplish  a  given  mission.  It  Is  completely 
understandable,  therefore,  that  reasonable 
and  intelligent  men  differ  as  to  how  much 
is  enough. 

I  do  disagree  with  critics  who  claim  VA 
is  ojjerating  with  half  a  budget  and  half  a 
st.aff.  On  the  other  harid,  I  have  acknowl- 
edged frequently  that  all  hospitals.  Including 
those  operated  by  the  \'A.  probably  could  use 
more  money  and  more  personnel,  and.  Inci- 
dentally, VA  Is  gelling  more  money  and  more 
staff 

The  «l. 541,701.000  already  appropriated  for 
VA  medical  care  in  the  current  fiscal  year  U 
by  far  the  gieatest  initial  budget  VA  has 
ever  had.  The  President  has  already  asked 
Congress  for  a  budget  going  Into  the  next 
fiscal  year,  starting  next  July  first,  that  Is 
S210-mlUlon  more  than  even  this  record  sum. 
The  proposed  budget  for  P.Y.  1971  of  $1.- 
752  200.000  will  give  us  the  money  to  add 
5.700  medlcaj  employees,  and  bring  that  em- 
ployment to  by  far  the  highest  point  ever 
achieved. 

Good  patient  care  goes  hand-ln-hand  with 
progress  In  medical  research.  VA  research 
funds  are  the  highest  ever  In  this  fiscal  year, 
standing  at  *57.6-mllllon,  and  we  are  asking 
for  859.2-mllUon  In  the  new  budget. 
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The  Improvement  of  physical  facilities  Is 
a  constant  need  In  a  system  as  vast  as  the 
VA's.  We  have  requested  $59-mllllon  for  con- 
struction m  the  new  budget,  and  this 
amount,  plus  available  carryover  funds  will 
permit  us  to  obligate  8120.4-mllllon— the 
largest  volume  of  construction  placed  under 
contract  in  21  years. 

Our  veterans  and  the  public  should  know 
that  many  of  the  real  experts  In  American 
medicine  are  on  VA  hospital  staffs.  Of  the 
over  5.100  physicians  now  with  VA,  more 
than  2,200  are  board  certified  specialists  as 
the  result  of  three  to  five  years  extra  medi- 
cal training.  Our  veterans  are  in  the  hands 
of  highly-talented  people. 

They  should  know,  to.  that  every  one  of 
VA's  166  hospitals  carries  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  the  highest  medical  accreditation 
board  In  the  land.  All  VA  hospitals  are  fully 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hos- 
pital Accreditation  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  would 
be  Interested  In  knowing  that  the  Bronx  VA 
Hospital  was  last  surveyed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission In  December  1969.  The  Commission's 
January  19.  1970.  report  on  this  hospital 
said,  "The  medical  staff  and  administration 
are  commended  for  the  evidence  shown  of 
continued  high  quality  care  given  to  the  pa- 
tients In  this  facility."  The  accreditation  was 
renewed  for  three  more  years. 

Our  staffs  are  determined  that  no  veteran 
win  suffer  medical  neglect,  inside  a  VA  hos- 
pital, and  we  have  an  army  of  volunteers 
from  local  communities  who  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  every  hospitalized  veteran 
that  he  Is  neither  neglected  nor  forgotten 
by  the  outside  world. 

The  VA  has  what  we  think  Is  the  finest 
organization  of  hospital  volunteers  In  the 
world. 

There  are  more  than  100.000  citizen-volun- 
teers across  this  land,  ranging  from  teen- 
agers to  senior  citizens,  who  give  in  excess 
of  nine-million  hours  of  their  time  each 
year  to  bring  a  touch  of  home  Into  our  hos- 
pitals, and  perform  a  variety  of  useful  serv- 
ices for  our  veterans.  They  serve  not  for 
money — for  they  receive  no  pay — but  be- 
cause of  their  love  for  their  fellow  men. 

In  addition  to  friendly  visits,  writing  let- 
ters, running  errands,  and  helping  In  many 
other  ways,  volunteers  help  with  entertain- 
ment   Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

In  the  wards  singled  out  for  attention  at 
the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  In  Life  Magazine's 
■Assignment  to  Neglect"  article,  VA  social 
workers  aieet  regularly  with  patients  to  plan 
recreational  projects.  Volunteers  help  carry 
out  the  projects  desired  by  the  patients 
themselves. 

Last  Friday,  for  instance,  a  patient  quoted 
In  the  Life  article  and  five  of  his  buddies 
spent  the  afternoon  at  a  horse  race  track  in  a 
trip  arranged  two  weeks  ago.  Last  Tuesday, 
eight  of  the  patients  had  a  good  catch  of 
mackerel  in  an  ocean  fishing  trip.  In  addi- 
tion to  periodic  trip«  such  as  these,  other 
volunteer-assisted  activities  have  Included 
visits  to  the  Auto  Show  and  to  a  variety  of 
professional  athletic  events  as  well  as  pic- 
nics and  barbecues,  and  parties  with  music 
and  refreshments  in  the  hospital  recrea- 
tional   center    at    least    once    a    month. 

Now  I  know  that  an  afternoon  at  the  races, 
or  a  fishing  trip,  or  picnics  and  parties  is 
not  the  end  all.  but  we  feel  they  do  help 
some.  At  least,  these  efforts  run  counter  to 
Life's  indication  that  patients  feel  they  have 
been  put  in  Jail,  or  are  being  punished. 

VA  medical  staffs  and  our  wonderful  vol- 
unteers do  try  as  hard  as  they  can  to  ward 
off  feelings  of  loneliness  and  neglect. 

But  let  me  emphasize  this  point.  1  do  not 
for  one  minute  criticize  any  patient  who  la 
critical  of  the  VA.  We  can  never  do  enough 
for  those  who  have  done  so  much  for  their 
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country.  No  amount  of  medical  care  and  the 
many  other  VA  benefits  can  ever  adequately 
compensate  a  veteran  disabled  in  the  service 
of  his  nation. 

These  veterans  cAti  do  no  wrong  in  my 
book.  I  am  sure  that  if  my  war  service  had 
left  me  greatly  disabled  there  would  be 
times  when  I  would  be  mighty  unhappy  with 
VA  hospitals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may 
give  you  a  little  better  understanding  of  the 
VA  medical  program. 

Certainly  we  are  not  perfect,  nor  will  we 
ever  be.  I  can  promise,  though,  that  we  will 
keep  trying  to  the  very  limit  of  our  ca- 
pabalitles  and  endurance  to  constantly  Im- 
prove, and  to  give  veterans  the  very  best 
poeslble  medical  care. 

The  very  finest  care  possible  is  what  they 
deserve.  VA's  motivation  will  never  wane, 
for  our  medical  personnel  feel  Just  as  do  I 
that  we  are  privileged  to  serve  America's 
finest  citizens — our  veterans. 

Now,  my  aissociates  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
respond   to  any   questions  you  may  have. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    ^UCHIGAN    BARS 
RECRUITING  BY   LAW   FIRM 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  the  days  when  the  dean 
usually  discouraged  the  entry  of  girls 
into  that  school  and  little  was  done 
about  assisting  even  the  brightest  young 
woman  to  secure  a  job,  it  Is  Indeed 
heartening  that  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School  has  taken  steps  to  bar 
campus  recruiters  who  will  not  interview 
women  graduates.  I  applaud  their  efforts 
and  I  suggest  that  Secretary  Rogers 
notify  his  old  law  firm  that  they  are  way 
behind  times.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  everyone  to  read  a  recent  article  on 
this  subject  entitled,  "U-M  Bans  Re- 
cruiting by  Law  Firm,"  which  appeared 
in  the  April  17,  1970,  edition  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press : 

U-M  Bans  RccKurriNG  by  Law  Firm 

A  prestigious  New  York  law  firm  has  been 
banned  from  recruiting  on  the  University  of 
Michigan  campus  because  of  alleged  discrim- 
inatory hiring  practices  toward  women. 

The  faculty  of  the  U-M  Law  School  took 
the  action  against  the  firm  of  Royall.  Koegel 
and  Rogers,  the  former  law  firm  of  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Wllilam  P.  Rogers. 

The  charges  against  the  firm  stemmed 
from  an  Oct.  27,  1969,  \-lslt  to  the  U-M  cam- 
pus by  a  recruiter  for  Royall,  Koegel  and 
Rogers.  The  recruiter  reportedly  told  male 
law  students  that  women  attorneys  had 
"pretty  slim"  chances  of  being  hired  by  the 
firm. 

The  law-school  faculty  voted  unanimously 
Tuesday  to  ban  the  firm  from  all  recruiting 
for  1970-71. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  law-school  office 
said  the  recruiter  made  statements  that 
"would  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  believe  It 
is  more  difficult  for  a  female  law  graduate 
to  obtain  employment  with  the  firm." 

Francis  A.  AUen,  dean  of  the  law  school. 
Invited  the  firm  to  come  to  U-M  to  discuss 
the  charges,  but  the  firm  said  it  could  not 
send  a  man  to  Ann  Arbor. 

U-M  recruiting  policy  states  that  "place- 
ment services  are  not  available"  to  companies 
that  discriminate  for  reasons  of  sex.  color, 
creed  and  national  origin. 
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The  charges  against  the  firm  were  brought 
March  13  by  Kappa  Beta  Pi.  the  U-M  legal 
sorority.  A  spokesman  for  the  sorority  said 
Thursday  that  "the  law  school's  action  in 
barring  this  firm  will  be  most  effective  in 
helping  women  to  achieve  equal-employment 
opportunities  in  the  legal  profession." 


THE  RULE  OF  LAW— OR  POLITICAL 
APOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remark- 
ing that  no  responsible  citizen  disagrees 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Brown  against  Topeka.  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  has  adopted  the  role  of  party 
apologist  for  the  revolutionary  doctrine 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  Nation's  present 
crisis.  In  so  doing,  he  has  perpetuated 
and  given  personal  credibility  to  de  facto 
legality  and  blatant  injustice. 

No  greater  proof — evidence — of  the 
tragic  falsity  of  Brown  and  the  Warren 
Court's  nightmares  can  be  found  than 
the  deterioration  in  education,  society, 
and  morals  on  our  national  scene  today. 

I  say  in  reply  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell's  rhetorical  defense  of  Brown, 
agitation,  riots,  and  violence,  that  no 
informed  responsible  citizen  can  agree 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Brown.  Time  does  not  correct  injustice 
nor  tyranny.  History  but  amplifies  our 
mLs  takes. 

Mr.  Carleton  Putnam,  world  renowned 
author,  has  dispatched  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  pointing  out  succinctly  the 
flaws  in  Brown  and  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  misusing  law  as  a  political 
weapon. 

One  cannot  place  party  politics  over 
solutions.  It  but  defeats  the  hope  for 
peace  through  law  today. 

Those  in  responsible  leadership  posi- 
tions seeking  human  solutions  rather 
than  compounding  our  problem  must  de- 
sist from  defending  taboos  and  myths. 
Stell  against  Savannah  cries  out  for  hon- 
esty and  justice  and  the  return  to  open 
discussions  based  on  facts  and  truth. 

Unless  we  who  are  legally  trained  re- 
frain from  perpetuating  false  doctrine 
and  restore  peace  through  law  instead  of 
absurd  theories  and  bureaucratic  ration- 
alization the  people  will  do  it  for  us.  And 
the  people  are  not  always  wrong. 

I  include  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  Mr.  Putnam  and  a  news  clip- 
ping, as  follows: 

McLean.  Va.. 

May  22.  1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  Department 
of  Justice.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  My  atten- 
tion has  Just  been  called  to  your  recent  Law 
Day  speech  In  which  you  remark  that  no 
responsible  citizen  disagrees  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Brown.  Such  a  comment 
seems  to  me  to  pass  the  bounds  of  under- 
standing. 

There  have  been  no  decisions  more  fateful 
than  those  in  the  orbit  of  Brown  with  its 
basic  assumptions  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. One  of  these  decisions  (the  refusal 
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to  grant  certiorari  in  Stell  va  Savannah.  1964) 
serves  to  point  up  my  Incredulity.  Let  me 
quote  the  essential  paragraphs  from  the  opin- 
ion of  the  trial  court  in  the  latter  case : 

"5.  The  psychometric  test  results  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  differences 
between  white  and  negro  students  in  learn- 
ing capabilities  and  school  performance  vary 
in  increasing  degree  from  the  pre-school 
period  through  the  completion  of  high 
school.  The  differences  between  white  and 
negro  students  were  consistent  on  all  types 
of  tests  and  increased  with  chronological  age 
at  a  predictable  and  constant  rate.  The  negro 
overlap  of  the  median  white  scores  dropped 
from  approximately  15  ^r  In  the  lowest  grades 
to  1-2%  in  the  highest  and  Indicated  that 
the  negro  group  reached  an  educational 
plateau  as  much  as  four  years  before  the 
white  group.  When  a  special  control  group 
was  selected  for  identity  of  age  and  intel- 
ligence quotient  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
negro  students  lagged  by  two  to  four  years 
when  the  entire  group  reached  the  12th 
grade. 

"6.  The  tests  covered  general  intelligence, 
reading  and  arithmetic  achievement,  and 
mental  maturity.  On  the  last,  the  white 
average  was  22  points  above  the  negro  aver- 
age. The  achievement  tests  showed  major 
ability  pattern  differences  On  reading  com- 
prehension and  arithmetic  fundamentals 
there  was  virtually  no  overlap  between  the 
two  groups.  .  .  . 

'8.  All  the  evidence  before  the  Court  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  differences  in  tests 
results  between  the  white  and  negro  stu- 
dents is  attributable  In  large  part  to  heredi- 
tary factors,  predictably  resulting  from  a  dif- 
ference in  the  races.  The  evidence  establishes 
and  the  Court  so  finds  that  of  the  twenty- 
point  difference  in  maturity  test  results  be- 
tween negro  and  white  students  in  Savannah- 
Chatham  County  a  negligible  portion  can  be 
attributed  to  environmental  factors.  Further- 
more no  evidence  whatsoever  was  offered  to 
this  Court  to  show  that  racial  Integration  of 
the  schools  could  reduce  these  differences. 
Substantially  all  the  difference  between 
these  two  groups  of  children  Is  Inherent  In 
the  Individuals  and  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  defendants  |the  School  Board]  as  an  un- 
changeable factor  In  programming  the 
schools  for  the  best  educational  results. 

"11.  The  congregation  of  two  substantial 
and  Identifiable  groups  in  a  single  class- 
room, under  circumstances  of  distinct  group 
Identification  and  varying  abilities  would 
lead  to  conflict  Impairing  the  educational 
process.  It  is  essential  for  an  Individual  to 
Identify  himself  with  a  reference  group  for 
healthy  personality  development.  Physical 
and  psychological  differences  are  the  com- 
mon basis  of  group  Identification,  indeed 
they  compel  such  self-identification.  To  in- 
crease this  divisive  tendency.  It  has  tjeen 
established  without  contradiction,  that  se- 
lective association  Is  a  universal  human 
trait;  that  physically  observable  racial  differ- 
ences form  the  basis  for  preferential  as- 
sociation and  that  patterns  of  racial  prefer- 
ence are  formed  and  firmly  established  at  a 
pre-9chool  age. 

"12.  The  effects  of  Intcrgroup  association 
are  reasonably  predictable  on  the  basis  of 
that  branch  of  psychology  known  as  social 
dynamics.  In  the  case  of  two  identifiable 
groups  in  the  same  clasrroom.  Intergroup 
tensions  and  conflicts  result.  These  become 
substantial  when  the  groups  have  a  high 
identification  index  in  a  sitv.atlcn  where  the 
difference  between  them  is  as  great  as  that 
existing  between  white  and  negro  children 
In  the  Savannah-Chatham  Coimty  schools." 

You  will  remember  what  followed:  The 
Fifth  Circuit  reversed  the  trial  court  on 
grounds  apart  from  the  evidence,  stating 
"We  reiterate  that  no  inferior  federal  court 
may    refrain    from    acting    as    required    by 
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(Brown)  even  If  such  a  court  should  con- 
clude that  the  Supreme  Court  erred  either 
as  to  its  facts  or  as  to  the  law."  Stell  was 
thereupon  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  The  writ 
was  denied. 

In  sum,  the  Supreme  Court,  having  reached 
a  decision  In  Broun  upon  a  record  from  which 
all  the  essential  evidence  had  been  omitted, 
refused  even  to  consider  the  record  in  Stell 
(a  record  later  confirmed  by  the  studies 
of  Arthur  Jensen  and  the  investigations  of 
Nobel  Laureate  Shockley  into  the  academic 
suppression  of  research  In  racial  matters)  or 
to  take  any  action  to  cure  the  fatal  flaw  in 
the  Brcnm  case.  Yet  here  was  the  pivot  upon 
which  an  entire  era  of  national  policy  at 
home  and  abroad  was  turning. 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  relationship  be- 
tween 3roim  and  the  universal  deterioration 
prevalent  on  the  national  scene  today.  The 
false  notion  implicit  in  Brown  that  social 
injustice  rather  than  the  innate  variability 
of  human  capacity  is  the  cause  of  all  differ- 
ences of  status  in  our  society  is  not  only 
destroying  our  educational  system,  but  feed- 
ing the  revolt  among  the  young.  Increasing 
crime,  creating  an  Illusion  of  guilt  among 
our  law-abiding  White  citizens,  and  permit- 
ting the  appeasement  of  evil  everywhere.  To 
quote  the  phrase  of  a  liberal  columnist  writ- 
ing of  the  situation  in  the  Washington 
schools  "the  stench  of  lunacy"  pervades  the 
atmosphere.  In  addition,  by  attempting  to 
fight  communism  while  embracing  the  most 
notorious  dogma  of  the  Marxist  Ideology,  the 
Administration  is  dangerously  weakening  Its 
leadership  both  as  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
against  the  overthrow  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. 

One  might  suppose  that  men  like  yourself 
would  do  something  to  abate  the  general 
chaos  Instead  of  praising  one  of  its  chief 
sources.  And  I  must  say  to  you  what  I  said 
to  minority  member  Leonard  Garment  some 
months  ago:  If  you  majority  members  in 
the  Administration  keep  on  Ignoring  the 
roots  of  your  problem  and  fail  to  get  to- 
gether with  Garment's  minority  on  a  plat- 
form of  realities  instead  of  on  the  quick- 
sands of  fantasy,  you  will  end  with  a  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  that  will  make 
Vietnam  look  like  child's  play.  It  is  not 
only  the  construction  workers  that  are  sick 
of  fawning  and  apology  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  rising  tide  of  nausea  throughout 
the  coimtry  over  the  Uriah  Keeps  in  places 
of  authority. 

Finally  I  would  beg  you  to  cease  speaking 
of  "principles"  and  "responsible"  citizens  as 
regards  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  long  and 
varied  annals  of  Anglo-American  Jurispru- 
dence there  Is  no  more  cowardly  and  dishon- 
est episode  than  the  denial  of  certiorari  In 
Stell. 

Sincerely, 

Carleton  Putnam. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  May  2. 

1970] 

MrrcHELL  Calls  roR  End  or  Attacks 

ON     COUBT 

(By  John  P.  MacKen^ie) 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  in  a 
marked  departure  form  past  practice,  called 
yesterdav  for  "an  end  to  Irresponsible  and 
"malicious  criticism"  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

"Extremist  critics  of  the  court  have  vastly 
overreacted"  to  court  decisions  but  "most 
of  the  basic  princip.es  enunciated  by  the 
court  have  proved  to  be  the  best  course 
for  the  nation  to  follow,"  Mitchell  said  in  a 
Law  Day  speech. 

The  speech  Ijefore  the  District  Bar  As- 
sociation was  warmly  applauded  by  2,500 
persons  at  the  Sonesta  Hotel.  But  several 
lawyers  In  the  audience  commented  after- 
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ward  on  the  contrast  between  yesterday's 
speech  and  the  vigorous  criticism  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  by  President  Nixon  In 
his  1968  campaign  which  was  managed  by 
Mitchell. 

The  attorney  general  listed  controversial 
decisions  of  the  Warren  Court  on  school 
desegregation,  school  prayer,  obscenity,  re- 
apportionment counsel   for  defendants  and 


confessions  and  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
any  lawyer  here,  or  any  responsible  citizen 
In  this  country,  does  not  agree  with  the 
fundamental  principles"  of  these  decisions. 
•  •  •  •  • 

He  added: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  popular 
dlae&tlBfactlon  Is  Ill-founded  or  maliciously 
motivated  and  that  more  people,  especially 


we  who  are  lawyers,  should  point  this  out 
and  come  to  the  defense  of  the  court." 

Mitchell  listed  several  things  which  he 
said  "the  Supreme  Court  did  not  say"  despite 
popular  misunderstanding  of  Its  pronounce- 
ments. "It  did  not  say  that  private  persons 
may  not  discriminate  within  the  circle  of 
their  family,  friends  or  social  activities"  or 
that  juveniles  may  be  subjected  to  porno- 
graphic material,  he  said. 


^E^kTY.— Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  who  hast  committed  to 
us  the  swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life. 
Since  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  but  only  that  tlie  hour  for  serving 
Thee  is  always  present,  make  us  ever 
responsive  to  the  claims  of  Thy  holy  will. 

Be  vrith  this  Nation  in  these  crucial 
days.  May  the  right  determine  the  use 
of  our  might.  Make  us  strong  and  great 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of 
righteousness:  so  that,  being  blessed  of 
Thee,  we  may  become  a  blessing  to  all 
nations,  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'  Mr.  Russell  » . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

US    Senate, 

PsrSmENT    PEO    TTMPORE. 

WashiTigton,  D.C..  June  3. 1970. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President   pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Actine  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. June  2,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTTV'E  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  in  the  Federal  Farm  Credit, 
Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Helen  D.  Bentley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for 
the  term  expiring  June  30, 1975. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^n?  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


'  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  resul  the  nomination  of 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Sargent  m,  to 
be  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  with  the  rank  of  vice  ad- 
miral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resiuned  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POLICING  OF  BUILDINGS  AND 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  899,  H.R.  12619. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  12619,  to 
amend  section  11  of  an  act  approved  Au- 
gust 4,  1950,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
the  policing  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  Library  of  Congress." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-897),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HJl.  12619  would  extend  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  po- 
licing the  Library  of  Congress  buildings  to 
embrace  the  rental  space  it  utilizes  at  cer- 
tain other  locations  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Library's  present  authority,  expressed 
In  the  act  of  August  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  412: 
2  U.S.C  167-167J),  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  streets  surrounding  its  permanent  build- 
ings located  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  General  Services  Administration  was 
requested  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply guards  for  the  buildings  leased  for  Li- 
brary purposes  at  Taylor  Street  NW.  and  214 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.  locations,  but 
was  advised  by  GSA  that  It  was  administra- 
tively and  physically  unable  to  supply  guards 
for  the  purpose.  Consequently,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  had  to  recruit  Its  own  si>e- 
clal  policemen  to  protect  the  staff  and  con- 
tents of  Its  leased  buildings.  H.R.  12619 
would  grant  such  special  police  the  same 
authority  exercised  by  the  police  guarding 
the  permanent  Library  of  Congress  buildings. 
It  also  would  provide  for  police  jurisdiction 
In  the  proposed  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building. 


CROWD  CONTROL  FOR  A  SMALL 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  years,  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  effect  and 
control  of  large  gatherings  of  people, 
whether  it  be  for  spectator  sports,  peace- 
ful demonstrations,  or  riots.  It  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  programs  of  crowd  con- 
trol in  small  communities  has  been  de- 
veloped and  put  into  operation  in  Boze- 
man,  Mont. 

The  plan  may  not  be  suitable  for  our 
large  metropolitan  areas,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  written  by  C.  Ron  Cutting,  chief 
of  police  in  Bozeman.  Mont.,  printed  in 
the  RticoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tJie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Crov/d  Control  for  a  Small  Communfty 
(By  C.  Ron  Cutting) 

Bozeman.  Mont.,  was  founded  in  1864.  It 
is  the  sixth  largest  city  In  the  State  with  an 
estimated  population  of  15,000.  Situated  Just 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  It  is  the 
County  Seat  of  Gallatin  County  and  Is  90 
miles   north  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  city's  economic  structure  stems  equally 
from  agriculture,  tourism,  and  the  Montana 
Stat«  University.  It  Is  widely  known  in  Mon- 
tana for  the  annual  Winter  Pair  and  the 
Brldger  Bowl  ski  resort.  It  Is  the  home  of  the 
.Montana  State  University  with  enrollment 
appro.ichlng  8.000,  located  on  a  1,170-acre 
campus.  A  university  complex  Includes  a 
fleldhouse  with  a  seating  capacity  of  12,600. 
This  new  and  versatile  building  permits  the 
staging  of  indoor  rodeos  and  track  meets  and 
attracts  the  major  sporting  evenu  coming  to 
the  State. 

Bozeman's  police  department  consists  of  20 
highly  trained  and  well-equipped  officers. 
Public  support  for  the  department  is  excel- 
lent. Like  niDst  other  enforcement  agencies, 
our  department  has  a  full  policing  workload: 
however,  or.e  of  our  main  concerns  Is  the 
matter  of  crowd  control  at  the  various  events 
held  in  the  university  fleldhouse  and.  In  par- 
ticular, the  emotion-charged  athletic  con- 
tests. These  events  attract  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  people  and  traffic  from  out  of  town 
and  place  a  tremendous  amount  of  resp>onsl- 
bility  on  our  police  force. 

An  In-depth  study  of  otu-  crowd-control 
problem  wns  made  by  the  deptuiiment  to  de- 
termine Its  extent.  The  study  covered  such 
points  as  the  number  of  people  Involved,  an- 
ticipation of  troubles  that  could  occur, 
available  men  and  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  what  support  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  could  give.  This  study  Indi- 
cated a  need  for  special  planning  for  the  use 
of  all  personnel  and  equipment  to  the  best 
advantage  possible. 

First,  a  command  post  and  a  chain  of  com- 
mand were  established  so  that  all  forces  and 
efforts  would  be  coordinated.  Every  officer 
was  Informed  of  his  responsibilities  and  other 
pertinent  Information  relating  to  the  project. 
Next,  a  dependable  communications  network 
was  established  to  maintain  contact  with  all 
elements  Involved  and  to  provide  the  com- 
mand post  with  Immediate  and  continuous 
information.  Third,  a  plan  was  devised  to  use 
a  special  squad  system  by  which  personnel 
could  be  deployed  In  a  manner  where  they 
would  be  most  effective  at  the  required  place 
and  time. 

The  initial  step  under  this  special  squad 
system  was  to  form  and  equip  a  13 -man 
squad  and  to  train  It  to  handle  friendly  or 
hostile  crowds.  Training  was  given  In  basic 
squad  formations  considered  most  effective 
to  control  crowds  and  teach  the  officers  to 
act  In  concert  rather  than  individually.  Ad- 
dltlon-il  training  was  given  In  the  use  of 
police  batons  and  In  defensive  tactics.  The 
squad  members  soon  developed  a  real  esprit 
de  corps  and  become  a  solid,  reliable  unit. 

This  plan  was  then  adapted  for  the  polic- 
ing of  special  events  on  the  unverslty  campus 
and  specifically  to  control  crowds  attending 
major  athletic  events  held  In  the  fleldhouse. 
Success  of  the  plan  depended  on  prompt  and 
decisive  action  to  prevent  a  small  disturb- 
ance from  becoming  a  serious  disorder.  This 
necessity  was  emphasized  throughout  the 
training. 

KEY    areas    MANNZD 

Key  areas  within  the  fleldhouse  were 
designated  and  manned.  Spotters  were  used 


to  keep  a  continuous  surveillance  over  the 
crowd  to  note  any  circumstances  that  might 
generate  trouble.  The  plan  provided  for  the 
basic  squad  to  be  broken  down  Into  teams 
of  two  men  each  to  be  stationed  In  the  key 
areas.  They  were  to  move  quickly  into  a 
trouble  spot  as  unobstruslvely  as  possible, 
with  a  second  team  simultaneously  mov- 
ing into  a  backup  position. 

A  communications  control  center  was 
established  at  the  command  post  In  the 
fleldhouse.  The  center  used  a  control  board 
with  an  overlay  of  the  fleldhouse  to  show 
the  location  of  the  spotters  and  squad  teams 
at  all  times.  All  Information  from  the  spot- 
ters was  relayed  either  by  telephone  or  radio 
to  the  center  and  recorded  by  its  operators. 
Based  on  the  Information,  the  officer  dis- 
patcher could  notify  the  nearest  squad  team 
of  the  report  and  location  of  the  trouble. 
Periodic  radio  checks  are  made  with  all 
teams  to  assure  the  proper  function  of 
communications. 

The  central  control  desk  has  been  equipped 
with  communications  to  the  Gallatin  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Bozeman.  Mont.,  which  has 
a  horsemounted  patrol  readily  available  for 
bccurlty  patrol  of  the  parking  areas  adja- 
cent to'  the  fleldhouse  and  for  traffic  control 
to  and  from  the  parking  areas.  The  sheriff's 
office  is  thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  our 
crowd-control  plan  and  is  prepared  to  assist 
with  Its  trained  personnel  whenever  called 
upon.  A  special  radio  net  to  police  headquar- 
ters Is  also  maintained  as  well  as  a  State  radio 
net  In  contact  with  the  Montana  Highway 
Patrol  and  campus  police.  Each  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  has 
saeclally-tralned  squads  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  Immediate  dispersal  to  assist  on 
crowd  control  at  any  location  within  the 
State.  The  Montana  Highway  Patrol  unit  sU- 
tloned  at  Bozeman.  Mont.,  consists  of  a  well- 
trained  group  which  has  been  thoroughly 
briefed  in  our  plan  and  stands  ever  ready  for 
instant  call. 

University  campus  police  work  closely  with 
the  city  force  on  all  of  the  events  requiring 
policing  on  campus.  They,  too,  are  Included 
and  are  knowledgeable  of  our  crowd-control 
plan.  This  force  is  also  equipped  for  crowd 
control  duty,  including  radio  communica- 
tions, portable  and  vehicular,  compatible 
with  the  police  radio  system. 

PLAN    OF    operation 

A  log  Is  maintained  at  the  communications 
center  recording  any  law  enforcement  officer 
on  duty  status  who  enters  the  fleldhouse,  and 
he  is  immediately  given  a  radio  unit  and  a 
call  number.  This  helps  for  direct  commu- 
nications for  paging  such  officers  and  pro- 
vides additional  spotters  and  better  support. 

Each  year,  the  State  high  school  basket- 
ball tournament  held  In  the  fleldhouse  at- 
tracts a  huge  crowd  of  exuberant  fans.  The 
first  dav  of  such  events  creates  a  great 
amount  of  activity  at  the  control  center.  The 
few  persons  intent  on  creating  disorder  are 
soon  Identified  and  are  ejected  so  that  all 
in  attendance  may  have  an  enjoyable  time. 

The  crowd-control  plan  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully for  the  past  3  years,  and  we  are 
confident  It  will  continue  to  be  effective, 
with  such  adjustments  as  new  clrcumiBtances 
may  dictate. 

While  our  department  in  the  past  has  been 
concerned  primarily  with  crowd  control,  the 
possibility  always  exists  that  It  may  be  re- 
quired at  some  time  In  the  future  to  stop  a 
riot  and  bring  a  violent  mob  under  control. 

For  this  purpose,  a  set  of  guidelines  has 
been  established  which  would  be  used  by  otir 
special  police  squad.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
plan  follows: 

1.  Purpose: 

The  purpose  Is  to  provide  an  equipped  and 
trained  unit  to  protect  persons  and  property. 
preserve  f>eace,  and  enforce  the  codes  and 
statutes  of  the  City  of  Bozeman  and  State 
of  Montana  in  the  control  of  unlawful  as- 


sembUes,    mobs   or    riots,   or    other    similar 
conditions. 

2.  Scope  of  Operation: 

This  special  unit  will  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bozeman  Police  Department 
Chief  of  Police  or  other  properly  designated 
authority. 

3.  Personnel: 

A.  This  unit  will  be  composed  of  trained 
officers  of  the  Bozeman  PoUce  Department, 
equipped  and  readied  for  immediate  mobili- 
zation. 

The  unit  will  be  of  squad  size  with  flexi- 
bility to  absorb  additional  trained  and 
equipped  supporting  personnel.  All  jierson- 
nel  win  be  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
squad  commanding  officer. 

B.  Members  of  the  squad  will  be  required 
to  be  available  In  proper  squad  uniform  at 
the  designated  place  of  assembly  as  quickly 
as  possible  upon  notification. 

C.  Members  of  the  squad  will  be  required 
to  report  for  all  alerts,  including  training 
alerts. 

D.  Members  of  this  squad  will  be  held 
{>ersonally  responsible  for  any  acts  or  actions 
taken  beyond  the  scope  of  commands  and  In- 
structions of  the  commanding  officers. 

4.  Field  Command : 

A.  The  commanding  squad  officer  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  operations  com- 
manding officer  and  wlU  commit  the  squad 
only  upon  orders  by  the  operations  com- 
mander. 

B.  An  assistant  squad  leader  will  be  desig- 
nated and  will  be  responsible  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  squad  In  absence  of  the  squad 
commanding  officer. 

5.  Supporting  UnlU: 

A.  Supporting  units  will  consist  of  per- 
sonnel available  from  city  street  and  road 
maintenance  crewr.  Montana  Power  Co.. 
Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Co..  and  Bozeman's 
local  ambulance  service. 

B.  The  city  street  and  road  maintenance 
crews  have  trucks  available  with  radio  com- 
munication that  can  be  placed  into  service 
for  hauling  barricades,  ropes,  flares,  wire.  etc. 
The  Montana  Power  Co.  mobile  units  are 
equipped  with  radio  communications  to  their 
headquarters,  which  In  turn  would  relay 
messages  to  central  control  and  aire  avail- 
able to  maintain  lighting  and  electrical 
power.  The  Mountln  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  also 
equipped  with  radio  communications,  has 
agreed  to  provide  assistance  In  such  emer- 
gencies In  maintaining  and  establishing  tele- 
phone communications  as  needed.  The  Boee- 
man  Fire  Department  is  included  In  the 
overall  plan  and  has  available  a  pumper  unit 
that  can  be  Immediately  dispatched  when- 
ever called.  Additionally,  the  Bozeman  local 
ambulance  services  have  agreed  to  place  In 
service  ambulances  when  called  upon  to 
transport  any  Injured  persons  from  a 
troubled  area.  The  plan  Includes  arrange- 
ments with  the  medical  profession,  which 
has  furnished  names  of  doctors  in  such  a 
ntimbCT  that  one  would  always  be  available 
for  Immediate  call  If  the  necessity  required. 
The  designated  authorities  for  these  units 
will  be  responsible  for  the  readiness  and 
availability  of  materials,  equipment,  and 
personnel,  if  required. 

6.  Procedure: 

A.  Immediately  upon  notification  of  an 
unlawful  assembly,  mob.  riot,  or  threat  of 
any  of  these,  and  the  location,  the  desk  offi- 
cer will  notify  the  commanding  officer. 
Patrols  on  duty  will  be  Instructed  to  check 
the  vicinity  and  determine  the  nature  of  as- 
sembly, attitude  of  crowd,  size  of  crowd,  ma- 
terials or  weapons  being  used,  location, 
buildings  and  areas  Involved,  and  any  other 
information  obtainable.  This  information  wUl 
be  immediately  relayed  to  police  headquar- 
ters, properly  recorded  and  relayed  to  the 
commanding  officer.  The  patrols  will  not  at- 
tempt to  take  any  action  and  will  not  commit 
or  Jeopardize  police  equipment  without 
specific  Instructions. 
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Upon  Instruction  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, the  desk  officer  will  alert  all  personnel 
of  the  special  squad  and  Instruct  them  to 
report  to  police  headquarters  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Members  of  the  squad  will  dress  In 
proper  uniform,  load  all  special  equipment 
Into  a  bus.  and  stand  by.  Support  forces  will 
also  be  alerted. 

B.  Orientation  of  unit  officers  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  commanding  officer  and,  upon 
his  orders,  the  special  unit  will  be  trans- 
ported to  a  predetermined  assembly  area. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  site,  the  headquarters 
officer  win  prepare  a  bus  for  use  as  opera- 
tional headquarters.  He  will  Immediately  put 
Into  operation  all  communications,  road- 
blocks, and  other  devices  as  ordered  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

The  squad  commanding  officer  will  assem- 
ble the  squad  and  make  Inspection  of  squad 
to  insure  readiness. 

Upon  orders  of  operational  commanding 
officer,  the  squad  commanding  officer  will 
move  the  squad  in  proper  formation  Into 
operational  area. 

C.  The  first  phase  of  the  squad  operations 
will  be  to  "contain.  Isolate,  and  disperse." 
Prior  to  any  contact  with  riot  or  demonstra- 
tion personnel,  proper  warning  and  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  to  demonstrators, 
instructing  them  that  all  must  disperse  and 
leave  the  area  In  an  orderly  manner.  Failure 
to  comply  will  result  In  arrest.  These  Instruc- 
tions will  be  conveyed  by  the  best  audio 
method  available  Proper  time  will  be  given 
for  response,  and  available  exit  routes  will 
be  Indicated. 

Upon  refusal  to  disperse,  the  commanding 
officer  will  Instruct  the  squad  commanding 
officer  to  commit  the  squad  to  direct  action. 

The  squad  will  be  committed  to  direct  ac- 
tion when  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
the  action  will  result  In  dispersal  and  control. 

In  the  event  the  mob  Is  too  large  to  be 
properly  handled  by  a  squad,  a  holding  phase 
will  be  Instituted  to  contain  and  hold  rather 
Than  disperse  until  proper  enforcement  sup- 
port Is  received. 

D.  Upon  completion  of  an  operation,  the 
squad  will  return  to  the  assembly  area  and 
wait  In  a  swndby  status  until  relieved  or 
given  further  assignment. 

CONCLtlSION  I 

Although  it  Is  recognized  that  a  small  force 
cannot  be  expected  to  curtail  a  major  dls- 
turbamce  and  can  only  operate  within  a  lim- 
ited scope,  a  well-organized  unit  working  to- 
gether under  a  plan  stands  a  far  better 
chance  to  handle  an  emergency  than  a  large 
unorganized  group  without  a  plan. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
tune  to  be  taken  equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MTLTTARY  SALES  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  H.R.  15628,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  time  between  now  and  the 
vote  at  11:30  &sn.  this  morning  will  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominicki. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  1,500  U.S.  servicemen  in  South- 
east Asia  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action.  The  gravity  of  this  problem  is 
readily  apparent  from  a  few  basic  sta- 
tistics. Ciurently.  only  about  445  of  the 
1,500  men  are.  with  varying  degrees  of 
certainty,  believed  to  be  prisoners  of 
war.  I  hasten  to  point  out.  however,  that 
this  determination  has  been  made  with- 
out any  official  confirmation  by  the 
enemy.  A  few  have  been  identified  as 
prisoners  because  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  write  to  their  families.  Others 
have  been  seen  in  propaganda  photo- 
graphs or  heard  in  propaganda  broad- 
casts from  radio  Hanoi. 

Still  others  are  thought  to  be  prison- 
ers because  they  are  so  identified  by  the 
few  men  who  have  been  released  from 
captivity.  There  remain  more  than  1,000 
who  are  missing  in  action.  At  this  time, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  any 
of  these  men  are  dead  or  alive.  Some 
have  been  in  this  category  for  more  than 
5  years.  Of  the  total  who  are  missing  or 
captured,  almost  800  were  downed  in 
North  Vietnam:  500  lost  in  South  Viet- 
nam; and  200  in  Laos. 

Around  150  of  these  men  have  been 
missing  or  captured  for  4  or  more  years. 
Almost  400  have  been  missing  for  over 
3 '2  years  which  is  longer  than  any  U.S. 
serviceman  was  held  prisoner  in  World 
War  n.  Prior  to  1969,  little  was  said 
publicly  about  the  prisoner  issue.  That 
approach  brought  no  significant  progress. 
As  a  Result,  Secretary  Laird  and  the 
Nixon  administration  adopted  a  new 
policy  of  public  condemnation  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Vletcong,  and 
Pathet  Lao  for  their  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  This  public 
effort  started  in  the  spring  of  1969. 

Today,  the  prisoner  question  is  an  is- 
sue at  home  and  abroad.  There  are  nu- 
merous indications  to  prove  the  growing 
alarm  at  Hanoi's  continued  inhumanity. 
Congress  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  proper  treatment  of  our  prisoners.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  give  their 
children  GI  benefits  and  their  wives  GI 
home  loan  benefits.  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  each  have  met  with  groups  of 
wives  and  parents.  Each  has  publicly 
expressed  his  deep  concern  for  these 
men.  I  liave  met  with  more  than  60  of 
these  dependents  in  Colorado.  The  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  has  voted  without 
dissent  in  support  of  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners.  The  United  Nations  has  de- 
bated the  prisoner  issue.  Hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations, service  clubs,  and  business 
firms  throughout  the  country  have  fo- 
cused attention  on  this  matter.  Senator 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  and  I,  along  with 
five  other  Senators  and  six  Members  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  sponsored 
a  public  raUy  in  Constitution  Hall  on 
May  1  to  demonstrate  public  support  for 
the  families  of  these  men.  We  have  had 
continued  support  from  the  various  news 
media  including  newspaper  editorials, 
magazine  feature  treatment,  and  televi- 
sion news  coverage. 

Even  those  sympathetic  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  government,  have  exhibited 
little  patience  for  the  enemy's  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  our  men  and 
their  families. 

At  home,  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war 
policies  have  been  hard  pressed  to  justify 
Hanoi's  handling  of  the  prisoner  ques- 
tion. 

To  the  extent  that  the  plight  of  our 
men  is  an  issue,  I  believe  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  made  progress  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  However,  I  must  state 
that  there  have  been  no  meaningful 
moves  by  the  enemy  to  directly  resolve 
what  is  basically  a  simple  humanitarian 
question.  Certainly,  these  public  efforts 
have  served  as  strong  encouragement  to 
the  thousands  of  wives,  parents,  and 
children.  But  the  tragedy  endures:  most 
do  not  even  know  whether  their  loved 
ones  are  dead  or  alive. 

At  least  four  wives  of  these  men  have 
suffered  accidental  death.  A  number  of 
others  are  seriously  ill  or  even  terminally 
ill.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
severe  emotional  distress  that  results, 
particularly  to  children.  Many  of  these 
children  are  now  3  and  4  years  old  and 
have  never  seen  their  fathers. 

The  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  is  prescribed  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  which  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  120  nations 
including  the  United  States,  South  Viet- 
nam, and  North  Vietnam.  The  humani- 
tarian standards  spelled  out  in  that 
document  call  for  the  immediate  release 
of  sick  and  injured  prisoners,  impartial 
inspections  of  prisoner  facilities,  the 
complete  identification  of  men  held,  and 
the  right  of  prisoners  to  correspond 
freely  with  their  families. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  the  Vletcong. 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  consistently 
violated  each  one  of  these  simple  inter- 
national standards  of  conduct. 

Most  men  have  never  been  allowed  to 
write.  There  have  been  no  impartial  in- 
spections of  prisoner  facilities.  The  en- 
emy has  never  released  a  list  of  the 
men  whom  they  hold.  As  a  result,  thou- 
sands of  relatives  have  suffered  anguish 
not  knowing  whether  their  loved  ones 
are  dead  or  alive. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong have  repeatedly  indicated  that  they 
are  providing  humane  treatment  to  our 
men,  but  the  contrarj-  is  true.  Men  have 
been  held  in  isolation  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  broken  bones  being  rebroken. 
fingernails  removed,  medical  attention 
being  denied  and  proper  diet  ignored. 
We  are  aware  of  at  least  19  American 
prisoners  who  have  been  murdered  by 
the  enemy  or  allowed  to  die  from  mal- 
nutrition and  disease. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  con- 
siderable attention  given  to  the  receipt 
of  a  few  letters  from  a  few  men.  but 
this  increase  must  be  placed  in  perspec- 
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tive.  In  the  first  place,  the  mail  received 
is  not  directly  in  letter  form.  It  is  a  brief, 
patterned  and  undoubtedly  censored 
six-line  message  on  a  flimsy  form. 

In  the  5  years  our  men  have  been 
held  captive,  mail  has  been  received 
from  only  about  200  individuals.  Their 
families  have  received  about  1.300  let- 
ters, usually  not  more  than  one  or  two 
a  year. 

If  these  men  we  believe  to  be  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  write,  as  dictated  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,  their  families 
should  receive  some  6,000  to  8,000  letters 
per  month,  as  compared  with  1,300  let- 
ters per  year. 

As  you  may  know,  several  dissenters 
have  become  involved  in  the  prisoner 
issue.  I  use  the  word  "involved  '  because 
they  have  not  initiated  any  progress 
on  the  prisoner  question.  Rather,  they 
have  been  used  by  the  enemy  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  to  exploit  further  the 
prisoner  matter.  These  individuals  are 
hard  pressed  to  explain  the  inhumane 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  I  believe  the 
involvement  of  these  groups  must  be 
kept  in  perspective  because  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  deliberately  fun- 
neled  to  them  has  been  limited  indeed. 

Four  brave  ladies  circled  the  globe 
visiting  nine  countries  in  an  effort  to 
learn  whether  they  are  wives  or  widows. 
They  are  among  the  more  than  100  wives 
and  parents  who  have  had  face-to-face 
meetings  with  North  Vietnamese  officials 
in  Paris  and  other  foreign  capitals.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  the  heavy  prop- 
aganda treatment  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  false  promises.  They 
have  not  yet  received  any  of  the  in- 
formation or  assurances  which  they 
sought  when  they  had  the  meeting  with 
those  officials. 

How  tragic  it  has  been  that  the  enemy 
has  chosen  to  exploit  these  relatives. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  their 
uncertainty  so  difficult  that  these  wives 
have  found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Paris 
at  considerable  expense  simply  to  ask: 
"Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?"  We 
deeply  appreciate  the  dedication  of  these 
wives  to  their  country  and  their  personal 
faith  which  has  carried  them  through  so 
many  tragic  months.  As  I  am  sure  you 
recognize,  we  are  continuing  to  explore 
every  possible  means  to  resolve  the  pils- 
oner  question.  We  seek  the  earliest  pos- 
sible release  of  all  prisoners.  We  are 
pursuing  a  policy  that  we  hope  will 
assure  that  these  hundreds  of  American 
servicemen  are  not  forgotten. 

At  the  barest  minimum  we  will  con- 
tinue to  press  the  enemjf  to  Identify  im- 
mediately all  the  men  whom  they  hold, 
to  release  immediately  the  sick  and  in- 
jured, to  permit  the  regular  inspection  of 
prisoner  facilities,  and  we  seek  assur- 
ance that  all  prisoners  will  be  allowed  to 
send  and  receive  mall  regularly. 

In  summary,  we  feel  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility  to  these  missing  and 
captured  men  and  to  their  families.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  insist  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  insure  their 
proper  treatment  in  captivity,  to  obtain 
their  release  and  while  they  are  gone,  to 
give  every  possible  assistance  to  their 


wives,  parents,  and  children.  These  men 
have  served  their  country  well.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  their  dedication 
and  sacrifice  and  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Dole  amendment  which  we  are  debating 
this  morning,  I  point  out  some  of  the 
factors  which  I  tliink  make  tliis  amend- 
ment particularly  significant  and  im- 
portant. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  noted  In 
my  speech,  over  200  men  are  missing  in 
Laos.  We  have  almost  no  information 
concerning  them.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  being  held  in  Laos. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  alive. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been 
moved  into  North  Vietnam  or  whether 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  moved  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  view  of  the  factors  of  interdiction 
which  have  been  going  on  in  Laos,  it  is 
not  only  possible  that  these  men  have 
been  placed  in  Cambodia,  but  I  might 
point  out  also  that  at  this  time  some 
of  the  newsmen  covering  the  situation 
in  Cambodia  have  been  either  killed  or 
captured  or  are  being  held  in  Cambodia. 

It  seems  patently  ridiculous  to  me  to 
say  that  we  cannot  use  any  forces  in 
that  area  if  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  rescue  for  the  people  being 
held  there,  whether  servicemen,  news- 
men, or  consulate  officials. 

Consequently,  I  give  strong  support 
to  the  provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  requires,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
before,  that  the  President  must  make 
an  affirmative  determination  that  citi- 
zens or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
are  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Cambodia  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front — namely,  the  Vietcong. 

It  does  not  refer  to  any  action  by 
Cambodia.  It  does  not  refer  to  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Pathet  Lao.  It  refers  spe- 
cifically to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong. 

It  seems  only  right  to  me  that  we 
should  give  ourselves  enough  flexibility 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  to  be  able  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary assurance  to  the  men  them- 
selves and  to  their  families  that  the 
United  States  will  take  such  action  as 
might  be  necessary  in  the  event  the 
President  finds  that  those  people  are, 
in  fact,  prisoners  of  war. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we,  as  Americans,  with  our  long 
history  of  dedication  to  our  own  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  should 
all  of  a  sudden  say  that  we  are  going  to 
put  on  iron-tight  rules  which  will  not 
give  us  the  flexibility  of  launching  rescue 
missions  if  we  feel  they  are  justifiable. 

For  those  reasons,  among  many  oth- 
ers. I  urge  strongly  that  the  Senate  adopt 
the  amendment  and  show  that  it  is  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  American  herit- 
age and  American  concern  for  Americans 
held  as  prisoners  whether  legally  or  il- 
legally. 

We  should,  therefore,  give  ourselves 
the  flexibility  in  this  bill  to  act  wherever 
it  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  jneld  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskie)  delivered  a 
thought-provoking  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  in  LawTence. 

The  Senator  closed  this  address  with 
the  following  comment: 

The  crucial  Ingredient  in  a  Democracy  Is 
the  Identification,  the  Instinctual  trust  that 
flows  In  thousands  of  minute  and  Invisible 
currents  through  a  society.  It  Is  this  that 
makes  a  man  feel  that  he  belongs,  that  allows 
him  to  live  at  ease  with  his  fellows  without 
having  to  be  watchful,  competitive  and 
tough. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
support  address  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  at  University  of 

Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  May  8,   1970 

I  have  come  here  today,  not  to  foment  vio- 
lence or  rebellion,  but  to  Incite  political 
action. 

I  have  come,  not  to  lecture  you  on  the 
disruption  of  college  campuses,  but  to  en- 
courage you  to  pursue  your  convictions. 

And  I  have  come,  not  to  offer  excuses  for 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  what 
Is  being  done  now,  but  to  work  out  with 
you  a  new  basis  for  American  poUtlcs  so 
that  we  will  no  longer  need  excuses. 

There  was  a  time  when  students  like 
yourselves  would  have  been  satisfied  by  sym- 
bolic moral  expression.  Winning  or  losing 
on  an  issue  seemed  less  Important  than  the 
symbolic  outburst. 

Now,  this  is  not  enotigh. 

Moral  action  expreesed  In  practical  political 
terms,  in  winning  votee,  is  the  thing  that 
cotints.  This  is  what  we  should  talk  about 
and  this  Is  what  we  should  do. 

In  so  doing,  we  must  address  oxirselves  to 
the  young,  the  dissatisfied,  the  despairing — 
and  to  the  powerful,  the  leaders,  the  men  who 
make  the  rules:  the  battle  for  men's  minds 
will  be  won  with  words,  not  stones  and  the 
quest  for  a  whole  society  will  be  achieved 
only  taith  love  and  understanding,  not  bay- 
onets and  bullets. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  there  was  bitter 
division  among  the  citizens  of  this  State. 
The  question  then  was  one  between  freedom 
and  slavery.  And  the  ensuing  violence  im- 
pressed the  name  "Bleeding  Kansas"  on  our 
history. 

Once  again,  there  is  division  among  us. 
The  question  today  is  between  tolerance  and 
intolerance,  at  all  levels.  And  violence 
threatens  to  brand  us  anew  in  the  harshest 
of  terms. 

James  Russell  Lowell  stated  a  very  simple 
truth  some  years  ago  which  became  terribly 
poignant  early  this  week. 

He  said,  "If  youth  be  a  defect,  it  la  one 
that  we  outgrown  only  too  soon." 

Lowell  was  not  speaking  about  youth  on 
a  campus  as  opposed  to  youth  on  a  battle- 
field. He  was  not  distinguishing  between  the 
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young  student  and  the  young  worker  or 
farmer.  He  was  not  drawing  a  line  between 
young  people  who  agreed  with  him  and 
young  people  who  disagreed  with  him. 

Instead.  Lowell  was  telling  us  that  all 
young  people  share  a  passion  for  life  which 
should  not  be  ridiculed  .  .  .  and  a  dedication 
to  action  which  should  not  be  maligned. 

He  was  telling  us  of  young  people  like  Alli- 
son Krause  ...  a  young  girl  of  19  who. 
her  teachers  said,  was  "more  concerned  about 
people  than  cavises-  ...  a  young  girl  who 
was  herself  studying  to  be  a  teacher,  and 
who  opposed  the  war  .  .  .  a  young  girl  who 
wa'  shot  to  death  on  Monday  In  the  spring 
of  her  freshman  year. 

Disparaging  political  remarks  have  been 
m.'.de  all  too  frequently  In  recent  months 
about  young  people,  especially  these  of  col- 

'^^'^  ronsequences  of  this  mean  rhetoric 
are  "terrible  and  clear.  A  sullen  mood  of 
al'endUon  has  settled  on  our  campuses.  And 
a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment  has  been  nur- 
tured against  our  students.  How  lamentable 
then  for  anyone  to  accept  as  mevltable  the 
nine  wounded  and  four  dead  at  Kent  State 
University.  ^        _.  „ 

That  Is  why  U  Is  Incumbent  on  those  who 
lead  in  poUtical  We.  who  preside  over  our 
un' versifies,  who  direct  our  industries  .  ■ 
to  call  VIS  together  rather  than  order  us  apart. 

That  Is  whv  it  Is  Incumbent  on  all  of  us 
to  speak  out  about  our  convictions  rather 
than  abide  in  silence  to  raise  our  sights 
rather  than  lower  our  profiles. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  prove  to  all  Ameri- 
cans voung  and  old.  how  they  can  move  us 
to  deliberate  seriously  and  to  act  responsibly. 

We  cannot  remake  the  history  of  recent 
years  a  war  which  has  distorted  all  our  lives 
for  at  least  5  years,  and  which  threatens  to 
continue  doing  so;  ^  ,     ^ 

\  specue  of  racism  which  has  bolted  our 
doors  and  emptied  our  streets,  while  spread- 
ing suspicion  and  fear. 

But  we  can  decide— right  now.  all  of  us 
to  restore  to  our  lives  and  to  the  leadership  of 
this  nation  the  qualities  of  tolerance  and 
dignity  which  have  been  too  long  ignored. 

And  we  must  decide  that  there  are  no  sec- 
ond-class young  Americans  .  .  .  whether  at 
home  or  abroad  at  school  or  in  a  distant 
lungle  And  it  is  up  to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans too  long  silent  ...  the  majority  which 
cares  about  young  America  ...  to  let  them 
know  It. 

It  is  little  wonder  to  me  that  young  peo- 
ple today  are  more  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom to  escape,  than  with  the  freedom  to 
become  involved  .  .  .  that  they  are  more 
conscious  of  the  Uberty  to  oppose,  than  of 
the  liberty  to  support  .  .  .  that  they  are 
more  familiar  with  the  right  to  despair,  than 
sklth  the  right  to  rejoice. 

We  forget  too  often  that  It  has  been  the 
passion  and  the  action  of  young  people  which 
has  made  us  begin  coming  to  grips  with  the 
fundamental  problems  that  confront  us 
all  ...  an  end  to  war  and  a  beginning  of 
peace  ...  an  end  to  prejudice  and  a  begin- 
ning of  mutual  respect  ...  an  end  to  pollu- 
tion and  a  beginning  of  a  more  Uvable 
world. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
the  gathering  of  so  many  young  people  last 
autumn.  Impolorlng  us  to  disengage  from 
Vietnam  ...  or  the  teach-ins  across  the 
country  last  month,  petitioning  us  to  save 
our  environment  ...  or  the  brotherhood  of 
students  at  Yale  last  weekend,  urging  us  to 
overcome  the  hosUUty  between  white  and 
black. 

If  we  forget  the«e  manifestations  of  young 
.\merlca.  It  Is  at  a  risk  to  our  very  existence 
as  a  vital,  creative  and  free  society.  For  I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  are  simply  asking  that  we  have  the 
decency  to  listen  to  them,  and  the  under- 
standing to  respond  in  an  Intelligent  man- 
ner. 


I  believe  further  that  our  young  people 
are  not  the  only  Americans  who  have  been 
shocked  In  the  last  two  weeks.  They  are  not 
alone  in  their  plea  to  make  sense  out  of  con- 
fusion to  right  our  wrongs,  to  convert  our 
grief  into  that  greatness  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose which  has  been  the  American  ideal. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  been  shaken. 
are  confused,  and  are  looking  for  some  an- 
swers— for  something  to  do  and  ways  to  do  it. 
We  must  not  let  these  questions  go  un- 
answered. We  must  not  let  these  people 
down. 

For  the  dangers  to  academic  freedom  and 
personal  freedom  In  this  laud  approach  from 
two  directions  .  .  .  from  those  who  use  their 
temporary  sanctuaries  of  elective  office  to 
Insult  and  intimidate  the  members  of  aca- 
demic communities  .  .  .  and  from  those  who 
use  these  same  academic  communities  as 
verbal  and  physical  battlefields  to  further 
their  own  ambitions  for  personal  power  and 
notoriety. 

Vindlctlveness  and  N-iolence,  no  matter 
what  cause  they  allegedly  serve,  are  unac- 
ceptable and  vicious  codes  of  conduct.  The 
Intemperate  public  official  and  the  intolerant 
young  fanatic  do  not  merit  our  esteem  or 
support.  They  do  not  affirm  life,  they  deny 
It.  They  do  not  kindle  liberty,  they  extinguish 
It.  They  do  not  purify  an  Ideal,  they  cor- 
rupt It. 

Tb06«  who  express  instant  and  false  Indict- 
ments of  students,  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators must  be  repudiated  In  clear  and 
frank  language,  and  the  repudiation  plainly 
reported.  And  those  who  turn  to  the  delib- 
erate destruction  of  property,  as  a  way  of 
achieving  their  goals,  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  acts. 

We  must  not  let  oi^r  passion  turn  to  hatred, 
or  our  action  stoop  to  violence.  I  suggest.  In- 
stead, that  the  problems  of  our  times  require 
from  us  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  more 
discipline,  responsibility  and  plain  sense  than 
our  detractors  would  have  us  exhibit,  and 
that  our  frenzied  advocates  would  have  us 
po&sess. 

"I^erseverance."  as  Plutarch  expressed  it 
long  ago.  "Is  more  prevailing  than  violence, 
and  many  things  which  cannot  be  overcome 
when  they  are  together,  yield  themselves  up 
when  taken  litUe  by  little." 

Change  .  .  .  necessary  and  beneficial 
change  .  .  .  can  come  from  reasoned  insist- 
ence and  reasoned  debate.  The  sudden  turn 
to  violent  alternatives  has  come  about,  not 
because  reason  has  failed,  but  because  It  re- 
quires a  courage  we  seem  to  have  mis- 
placed .  .  .  the  courage  to  talk  sense  .  .  .  the 
courage  to  refrain  from  senseless  rage  .  .  .  the 
courage  to  preserve  domestic  tranquility 
without  fixed  bayonets  or  live  ammunition. 
Clearly,  we  do  not  lack  for  frontiers  to  en- 
gage our  best  energies.  We  are  trying  new 
life  styles.  We  are  defining  new  realities.  But 
the  dangers  of  vindlctlveness  and  violence 
will  remain,  so  long  as  our  national  con- 
science and  our  personal  values  are  subjected 
to  a  "new  uncertainty"  of  purpose. 

I  urge  that  we  exhibit  a  "new  spirit"  ...  a 
spirit  without  arrogance,  and  without  de- 
structive Impulse  ...  a  spirit  of  courage  that 
counsels.  "Do  not  do  to  others  that  which  you 
would  not  have  them  do  to  you." 

This  means  that  we  try  out  diplomacy  be- 
fore sending  troops  .  .  .  that  we  call  people 
neighbors,  and  not  pigs  or  bums  .  .  .  that  we 
dignify  and  sanctify  life  and  not  treat  It 
lightly. 

Without  that  spirit  .  .  .  with  flagging  en- 
thusiasm ...  we  shall  only  grow  more  dis- 
trustful of  our  institutions,  and  lose  all  con- 
fidence In  ourselves. 

The  vital  question  then  becomes,  not 
whether  governments,  universities,  corpora- 
tions should  change  .  .  .  but  rather  how  they 
should  change. 

New  and  welcome  directions  are  already 
emerging  ...  as  students  achieve  effective  rep- 
resentation In  matters  which  affect  their  stu- 


dent lives  ...  as  university  trustees  express 
public  concern  at  meetings  of  publicly-held 
corporations  ...  as  college  communities  Im- 
prove their  relaiiouships  with  the  larger 
communities  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Universities  In  particular  can  and  should 
be  catalysts  for  invigorating  change  In  our 
body  politic.  The  teach-ins  during  Earth 
Week,  for  example,  educated  not  only  the  Im- 
mediate participants,  but  also  the  many  per- 
sons who  read  about  and  listen  to  ihese  dis- 
cussions and  debates. 

But  such  efforts  are  not  enough.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  the  lessons  of  violence.  We 
have  not  yet  realized  that  killing  will  not  heal 
a  divided  nation. 

We  must  do  more,  not  promise  less.  We 
must  move,  through  hard  work,  toward  a 
whole  society,  not,  through  intolerance,  to  a 
war  against  ourselves  which  we  cannot  win. 

It  seems  too  obvious  to  say  that  our  insti- 
tutions. In  particular  our  universities,  func- 
tion In  an  atmosphere  free  from  oppression 
by  militant  radicals  and  armed  guards.  Free- 
dom of  expression,  uninhibited  by  threats  of 
violence,  is  vital  to  the  life  of  anv  community. 

Yet  increasingly,  our  alternatives  are  nar- 
rowed. In  the  fact  of  mistrust.  Intolerance 
and  despair,  we  are  told  that  we  must 
choose — between  more  violence  and  more 
despair,  between  revolution  and  repression. 

I  am  not  ready  to  accept  that  choice,  and 
I  do  not  believe  you  are  ready  to  accept  that 
choice. 

I  do  not  believe  most  Americans  are  ready 
to  accept  that  kind  of  a  future  for  our  coun- 
try- 

If  we  accept  such  a  choice,  we  have  given 
up  tolerance — and  we  have  admitted  defeat 
In  mending  a  broken  society. 

I  think  there  Is  another  way — a  way  that 
will  work.  A  way  In  which  every  concerned 
American  can  help  In  healing  the  wounds  of 
a  divided  America. 

Bear  in  mind  .  .  .  there  will  be  elections 
on  November  3.  In  every  State  and  In  every 
Congressional  district.  There  should  be  can- 
didates, throughout  this  country,  who  are 
ready  to  listen  and  willing  to  act,  In  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

We  have  six  months  to  convince  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  In  peace — at  home  and  in 
Indochlna^to  join  us.  We  have  six  months 
to  talk  and  listen  and  persuade. 

We  have  six  months  to  put  together  a  Peo- 
ple to  People  Campaign  to  give  America  na- 
tional leadership  committed  to  peace  and  the 
problems  of  our  people — leadership  which 
will:  end  the  war  in  Indochina:  and  the 
costly  and  endless  arms  race:  encourage  re- 
form of  our  democratic  Institutions  to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  people;  and  give 
priority  to  problems  which  demand  our 
attention. 

We  have  six  months  to  assemble  a  coali- 
tion of  concerned  Americans,  from  all  seg- 
ments of  society,  to  press  for  these  policies. 

Congress  can  remake  these  policies,  but  we 
must  remake  the  Congress, 

We  have  never  focused  on  this  electoral 
challenge  before  as  we  must  focus  on  It  now. 
We  can  do  It.  but  we  cannot  do  It  alone. 
We  need  dearly  the  help  of  every  American 
who  Is  tired  of  war.  who  Is  sick  of  bitter- 
ness and  hatred,  and  who  despairs  of  intoler- 
ance and  violence. 

We  need  the  help  of  every  American  who 
has  faith  In  peace  and  tolerance,  who  Is  vrtll- 
Ing  to  talk  to  his  fellow  man.  and  who  thinks 
there  is  a  better  road  to  peace  than  war  and 
a  better  way  for  a  nation  to  live  than  for 
Its  people  to  die. 

You  will  recall  that  the  preamble  to  our 
Constitution  was  as  humble  as  It  was  elo- 
quent . .  .  that  It  sought  to  offer  not  paradise, 
but  a  "more  jjerfect  Union." 

The  opportunity  Is  still  available  to  us,  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union  ...  to  shape  a 
whole  society.  It  is  not,  however,  an  oppor- 
tunity easy  to  grasp. 

A  more  i>erfect  Union  requires  strict  fldel- 
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Ity,  by  the  Government  and  by  the  people, 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  free,  open 
and  non-violent  expression.  A  whole  society 
requires  the  healthy  exercise  of  those  Amer- 
ican Instincts  of  fairness,  compassion,  under- 
standing and  cooperation  which  transcend 
differences  In  age.  In  geography.  In  political 
persuasion. 

This  is  a  very  fleeting  time.  People  are 
ready  to  help  and  to  work,  but  you  must  ask 
for  their  help.  You  must  show  them  that 
you  want  what  they  want — what  we  all 
want.  And  that  you  want  their  help. 

More  people  arc  ready  to  listen  than  ever 
before.  We  inust  not  waste  this  chance.  We 
must  not  let  them  down. 

It  has  been  said:  "The  crucial  Ingredient 
lu  a  Democracy  Is  the  Identification,  the  In- 
stinctual trust  that  fiows  in  thousands  of 
minute  and  Invisible  currents  through  a  so- 
ciety. It  Is  this  that  maJcai  a  man  feel  that 
he  belongs,  that  allows  him  to  live  at  ease 
with  his  fellows  without  having  to  be  watch- 
ful, competitive  and  tough." 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  WAT- 
SON, JR..  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  morning  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  we  heard  testimony 
from  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  outstanding  in- 
dustrialist of  our  time.  As  everyone 
knows,  he  heads  that  great  corporation 
in  turn  known  by  the  initials  IBM. 

Especially  in  that  the  thoughts  and 
constructive  remarks  of  Mr.  Watson 
were  comparable  to  the  point  of  similar- 
ity with  those  presented  to  the  same 
committee  by  the  head  of  the  nation's 
largest  bank,  Mr.  Louis  B.  Lundborg, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  Mr.  Watson's  remarks, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statbmsnt  op  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  the 
United  States,  and  my  views  on  the  state 
of  the  nation  and  the  world.  This  Is  a  large 
order,  and  I  shall  be  brief.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  I  received  your  Invitation,  a  num- 
ber of  very  highly  qualified  persons  have 
made  their  views  known — in  the  press  or  be- 
fore this  Committee — and  I'm  not  sure  there 
is  much  left  to  be  said. 

This  is  a  personal  statement  which  in  no 
way  reflects  the  policy  or  opinion  of  the 
IBM  Company.  You  certainly  know  that  I'm 
a  layman  in  politics  and  international  affairs. 
The  only  special  inputs  I  get  are  from  a  large 
number  of  IBM  installations  throughout  the 
free  world. 

Increasingly  over  the  past  four  years,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  our  nation's 
course  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  its  effect  on 
our  country — especially  young  people. 

The  key  fact,  as  I  see  it.  is  this:  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  this  country  is 
under  age  25:  and  the  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues, the  more  It  broadens  the  gap  between 
the  elder  generation,  sometimes  called  the 
establishment,  and  our  young  men  and 
women,  who  will  soon  be  responsible  for  the 
leadership  and  destiny  of  this  country.  In- 
deed, the  prolongation  of  the  war  may  well 
set  up  a  continuing  revolution  of  our  youth 
through  which  they  may  become  sufficiently 
demoralized  so  that  the  progress  of  otir 
country  will  be  appreciably  slowed. 


So  I  have  two  main  points  for  wanting  a 
prompt  end  to  the  Vietnam  undertaking. 
First  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  not  to  heed 
the  dissatisfaction  of  our  youth.  Second,  It 
seems  certain  to  me  that  continuing  the  war 
produces  unacceptable  costs:  in  the  lives  of 
our  fighting  men.  In  weakening  of  our  Insti- 
tutions, and  m  the  undermining  of  our  na- 
tional morale. 

Furthermore,  our  actions  In  Vietnam  are 
losing  us  valuable  and  traditional  friends  In 
the  West.  We  present  a  picture  of  a  terribly 
fwwerful,  awe-inspiring  nation  unable  to 
manage  Itself  In  a  disciplined  fashion. 

Our  prestige  Is  suffering  abroad.  Let  me 
illustrate  the  point  concretely  by  giving  you 
a  rundown  of  actions  against  IBM  properties 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  weeks.  In  West  Berlin,  nearly  all  the 
windows  in  one  of  our  buildings  were  broken 
by  young  rioters.  Then  gasoline  was  poured 
about  and  It  was  set  on  fire.  The  windows  in 
one  of  our  Dutch  facilities  were  broken  by 
students.  Our  branch  office  In  Cologne  vras 
attacked  by  protesters  against  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  windows  smashed.  A  powerful 
'oomb  was  discovered  Just  before  it  was 
timed  to  explode  In  an  IBM  Argentina  office. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  we  received  bomb 
threats  at  our  Amsterdam  and  Paris  Data 
Centers. 

And  here  at  home,  we've  had  many  bomb 
threats  and  one  actual  bombing  at  425  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York  City — our  Eastern  Re- 
gional Headquarters,  It  happened  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  and,  fortunately,  no  one 
was  hurt. 

While  I  don't  want  to  draw  strong  conclu- 
sions from  random  acts  of  unhappy  young 
people  around  the  world,  I  do  think  that  If 
we  don't  draw  some  kind  of  conclusion  from 
all  of  these  things,  we  will  be  casting  away 
facts  which.  If  used  correctly,  can  lead  us 
to  do  Intelligent  things  in  the  future  to 
ameliorate  the  situation. 

The  President  found  this  country  in  Viet- 
nam and  has  pledged  us  to  withdraw.  I 
know,  of  ootirse,  of  the  deep  concern  and 
commitment  he  has  to  ending  the  bloodshed 
and  the  suffering.  I  applauded  his  decision 
for  paced  withdrawals  as  opposed  to  the 
earlier  open-ended  commitment.  It  is  very 
Important.  I  think,  to  recognize  that  once 
this  policy  of  the  President  was  announced 
to  the  country,  the  youth  became  quieter 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  four  years. 
It  is  significant  that  a  plan  for  withdrawal 
brought  about  Immediate  calming  and  sig- 
nificant, too,  that  as  soon  as  this  timetable 
seemed  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Cam- 
bodian campaign,  the  violence  flared  up 
more  strongly  than  ever  before. 

To  continue  as  a  great  nation,  our  coun- 
try must  be  drawn  together  again.  I  doubt 
that  this  can  be  done  while  we're  In  Viet- 
nam. Once  this  Is  thoroughly  understood, 
we  can  plan  our  strategy  around  this  point. 

Speaking  first  on  the  economic  side.  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  thPt  I  see  this  country 
as  the  strongest  country  economically  and 
In  every  other  way  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  man.  This  Is  fundamentally  a^  true  today 
as  it  was  a  year  ago  or  five  years  ago.  We  are 
just  a  bit  out  of  gear.  We  have  a  crisis  of 
confidence  In  ourselves.  We  wonder  not  only 
why  we  can't  get  out  of  Vietnam  with  dis- 
patch, but  how  we  ever  got  Into  it  and  stayed 
In  It  so  long.  Our  children  wonder  about  our 
leadership,  and  we  wonder  about  their 
Ideals. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  major  factor 
which  has  turned  our  healthy  economy  Into 
an  unhealthy  one.  Some  years  ago,  many 
thought  the  United  States  could  contain 
and  support  an tl -Communist  movements 
wherever  they  arose  throughout  the  world 
and.  at  the  same  time,  have  an  economy 
back  here  at  home  that  would  be  almost  un- 
affected Obviously,  this  hasnt  worked.  The 
present  economic  prospects  are  discouraging. 


Infiatlon  may  be  slowing  down — though  very 
slowly — but  unemployment  Is  up  and  rising, 
and  businessmen  are  showing  great  caution 
and  concern  about  the  future. 

Inflation  always  accompanies  war  and  dis- 
torts an  economy.  Inevitably  It  must  be  cor- 
rected; and  this  brings  about  some  difficul- 
ties for  all  and  disasters  for  those  of  the 
labor  force  who  lose  their  Jobs  and  don't 
quickly  find  new  ones.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  escalation  In  Vietnam  (1965-1966), 
we  were  In  a  period  of  rising  prosperity.  Sales 
and  profits  were  strong,  and  the  country  was 
reaching  full  employment.  The  war  and  a 
very  strong  consumer  market  base  at  home 
combined  to  overcommit  us  economicaUy. 
This  overcommitment  fueled  Inflationary 
pressures,  and  distortions  began  to  occur.  In 
short,  we  simply  overtaxed  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce, and  since  the  supply  of  goods  could 
not  be  Increased  stifficiently  to  avoid  infla- 
tion, a  way  of  cutting  down  on  demand  had 
to  be  found.  Therefore,  the  Administration 
took  courageous  and  very  necessary  fiscal 
and  monetary-  steps — parts  of  the  inevitable 
correction  process.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
the  demands  on  our  economy  from  the  Viet- 
nam Involvement  remain.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  contain  inflation  fully. 

When  we  are  completely  out  of  Vietnam, 
much  of  otir  economic  problem  wlU  be 
solved.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Inflation  may 
progress,  and  wage  settlements  now  being 
made  in  anticipation  of  future  inflation  or  In 
an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  past  loss  of 
progress  build  an  uncertainty  which  Is  ham- 
pering a  turnaround.  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  on  the  economic  side  that  the  Ad- 
ministration give  serious  consideration  to 
resorting  at  once  to  the  gtildeline  approach 
to  wages  and  prices  that  worked  reasonably 
well  in  the  early  years  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. I  know  this  method  was  not 
successful  over  the  long-term  period,  but 
for  two  or  three  years,  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  the  approach  was  helpful,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  put 
into  effect  at  once. 

In  summary  on  the  economic  side,  as  long 
as  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  continues,  it 
will  be  a  major  obstacle  to  both  the  short 
and  the  long-term  economic  health  of  the 
country. 

There  are  Important  reasons  other  than 
economic  for  leaving  Vietnam.  In  the  past 
year,  I  have  spent  over  one  hundred  hours 
talking  to  young  people  on  college  campuses 
and  elsewhere.  Just  recently,  I  spent  a  full 
day  on  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
campus,  talking  first  in  private  with  the 
class  officers  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
then  with  students  In  their  dormitories  and 
at  various  campus  gatherings.  I've  done  the 
same  thing  at  Brown,  at  Oberlln,  and  else- 
where. Tliere  Is  absolutely  no  question  about 
the  sincerity  and  intensity  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  vast  majority  of  these  young 
Americans  with  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going  In  Southeast  Asia.  World  War  n,  with 
which  I  was  Intimately  connected  welded  the 
large  majority  of  our  country — young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor — together.  This  war  has  only 
lukewarm  support  from  so^e  and  varying 
degrees  of  dissent  from  others.  Most  of  it  Is 
fairly  hot.  The  dissension  Is  largely  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  so  that  It  not  only 
fractionates  and  polarizes,  but  does  so  at 
one  of  the  fundamental  roots  of  our  society, 
the  family. 

Earlier  this  year  at  OberlLn  in  an  open 
forum — a  give  and  take  session — I  attempted 
to  defend  the  United  States,  as  so  many  of 
us  do  when  we're  talking  to  younger  people. 
I  said,  "You  young  people  are  filled  with 
criticism,  but  where  on  earth  could  you  find 
a  better  country  than  the  United  States?" 
The  answer  was  surprising  and  In  some  ways 
noble.  It  was  simply  this — "Of  course  the 
United  States  Is  the  best  place  In  the  world, 
but  do  you  argue  with  our  desire  and  right 
to  make  It  even  better?" 
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A  young  man  came  into  my  office  ibe  other 
day  to  Ulk  to  me  about  a  ■Pause  for  Peace." 
This  was  an  Idea  for  getting  people  In  the 
United  States  to  stop  whatever  they  were 
doing  for  a  full  hiour  to  emphasize  the  great 
desire  of  most  of  America  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam rapidly.  He  spoke  with  such  conviction 
and  intelligence  that  I  asked  him  to  come 
back  and  address  the  whole  management 
committee  of  IBM.  In  the  course  of  his  dis- 
cussion, he  said  one  thing  that  impressed  all 
of  us  profoundly.  He  asked  us:  "How  would 
you  like  to  have  a  son  killed  during  a  paced 
withdrawal  from  a  war  which  you  had  de- 
cided was  a  bad  war  In  the  first  place?"  I 
think  this  chap  summarizes  the  reason  for 
youth's  current  great  dissatisfaction. 

This  intensity  of  feeling  Is  a  fact — one  as 
real  as  body  counts  and  defense  budgets  and 
the  GNP.  And  It  means  simply  this:  As  long 
as  Vlemaun  continues,  the  polarization  of 
youth  and  the  elder  generation  will  un- 
dotibtedly  Increase. 

There  will  be  more  inevitable  accidents 
which  win  engender  still  more  violence.  To 
quell  this  and  keep  the  peace,  more  and  more 
National  Guard  and  military  units  will  have 
to  be  called  out.  The  longer  we  continue,  the 
more  chaotic  the  nation  will  become.  The 
dsmage  we  have  already  seen  will  take  dec- 
ades to  repair,  and  If  we  continue.  I  believe 
we  will  soon  reach  a  point  where  much  of  the 
damage  will  be  irreparable. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  we  should 
withdraw  all  of  our  military  activities,  both 
operational  and  advisory,  from  Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  £is  possible. 

Im  sure  this  Committee  has  been  given 
many  specific  suggested  dates  for  complete 
withdrawal  I  wont  give  a  date — ni  simply 
say  that  I  believe  that  time  Is  running  out 
and  that  the  situation  here  at  home  deterio- 
rat<s  as  each  month  goes  by.  Summer  vaca- 
tions may  produce  a  misleading  calm.  Next 
fall  the  term  may  open  on  a  cooler  note 
because  of  the  decision  of  a  number  of  col- 
leges to  recess  prior  to  elections  to  permit 
students  to  campaign  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice.  And  if  It  looks  as  though  we 
reallr  were  getting  out  this  fall,  the  situa- 
tion on  the  campuses  would  t>e  a  good  deal 
more  peaceful  But  if  we  re  still  there  actively 
next  spring,  well  see  a  heightened  replay  of 
this  past  spring's  campus  disorders.  And  If 
we  remain  in  Vietnam  through  the  fall  of 
1971,  the  situation  will  become  more  serious. 
There's  a  syndrome  In  the  United  States 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  cope 
with  a  sit  latlon  like  Vietnam — Americans 
are  efficient  smd  orderly:  and  when  those 
with  responsibility  try  to  find  strategies  and 
moves  for  the  future,  they  try  to  find  efflclent 
and  orderly  ones.  We  do  this  same  thing  in 
business,  it's  impossible  to  figure  out  an 
efficient,  orderly  and  dignified  way  of  getting 
out  of  Vietnam.  And  therefore  we  continue 
year  after  year  to  compound  the  situation 
by  staying  there  simply  because  we  can't 
find  a  good,  orderly  way  of  disengaging. 

There  Isn't  any  comfortable  way  to  with- 
draw. It  s  always  going  to  be  easy  for  the 
Communists  to  Interrupt  our  plana,  to  make 
us  look  ridiculous,  and  to  profit  through 
our  loss. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  exhaust  every 
possibility — however  novel,  however  Imagi- 
native— to  disengage  and  save  as  many  lives 
as  possible  in  the  process.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  places  we  can  start.  We 
should  take  a  hard  look  once  again  at  the 
Paris  negotiations  to  make  certain  that  in 
our  offers  we  have  gone  to  the  absolute  outer 
limit  of  what  we  can  give  If  we  cam  make 
a  compromise  there  and  succeed,  we  have 
the  possibility  of  some  dignity  as  we  move 
out.  I  think  it's  vital  that  the  Government 
assure  Itself  that  the  truce  efforts  In  Paris 
and  the  concessions  being  offered  to  North 
Vietnam  are  compatible  with  our  aims.  These 
concessions   miut   In   fact   be   balanced   off 


against  what  we  have  to  lose  by  a  continued 
stay  in  South  Vietnam  or  by  a  confused  and 
chaotic  withdrawal. 

Combined  with  our  efforts  in  Parts,  we 
should  make  major  new  efforts  to  get  the 
United  Nations  Involved  In  the  work  of  end- 
ing  the  war  and  preserving  the  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  this  kind  of  third 
party  intervention  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  orderly  departure. 

We've  done  a  lot  of  things  outside  the 
United  NaUons  in  the  past  decade  and  so 
have  our  opponents.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  the  strength  of  the  U.N.  will  be  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  survival  of  the 
world.  So  we  must  help  build  its  strengtli. 
Here  is  a  way  to  let  the  world  know  that  we 
continue  to  believe  In  the  U.N.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  the  Security  Council  could  re- 
ject this  proposal,  but  I  think  we  should 
Initiate  It. 

Now,  If  we  find  a  successful  approach 
which  results  In  real  progress  towards  with- 
drawal, what  will  the  results  be?  First,  would 
be  the  resurgence  of  faith  of  cur  young 
f>eople. 

Second,  we  would  have  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. I  am  concerned  about  the  various  leg- 
islative propxDsals  now  being  considered  to 
restrict  the  President's  ability  to  move  with 
dispatch  for  the  security  of  the  country. 
I  hope  that  the  Administration  and  Congress 
can  find  a  common  course  of  action  so  that 
such  bills  would  not  be  necessary,  and  we 
would  preserve  the  President's  traditional 
freedom  of  action. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  be  suffi- 
ciently united  by  these  actions  so  that  our 
governmental  processes  would  receive  the 
support  of  most  of  the  elements  la  our 
society. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  a  renewal  of  our 
military  fl?xlbllity — of  our  capacity  to  de- 
fend areas  critical  to  our  national  security, 
and  Importantly,  a  regaining  of  national  re- 
spect for  our  military  establishment. 

Fifth,  a  renewed  respect  and  understanding 
from  our  oldest  and  staunchest  free  world 
friends  and  allies 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  any 
of  the  three  presidents — Kennedy,  Johnson 
and  Nixon — who  have  struggled  with  this  im- 
mensely difficult  problem.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  President  Nixon — like  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  before  him — sincerely 
seeks  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  appearing 
here  today  X  wish  to  do  Jxist  one  thing:  To 
voice  one  man's  conviction  that  we  stand  at 
a  crossroads  of  decision,  with  all  comfortable 
routes  closed  off;  that  we  must  end  this 
tragedy  before  It  overwhelms  us;  and  that 
we  must  therefore  face  up  squarely  to  a 
tough  decision  and  see  it  through  wi'h 
courage  and  dispatch. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  FROM  MILLER  UPTON, 
PRESIDENT  OF  BELOIT  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  distin^iushed  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
submitted  for  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  an  open  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  the  president  of 
Beloit  CoUege  in  Beloit,  Wis. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BELorr,  Wis., 

May  11.  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  college  presi- 
dent, a  past  scholar-teacher,  and  one  who 
has  consciously  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  conviction 
that  it  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  social 
progress  and  the  elevation  of  man  to  his 
highest  potential,  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you 
and  the  nation  for  the  grotesque  failure  of 
the  academic  community  at  this  hour  of  na- 
tional trial  and  turmoil. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  how  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous it  Is  for  one  to  represent  him- 
self to  apologize  for  the  many,  but  I  am 
constrained  to  do  so  nonetheless  for  the 
shame  I  feel  fc«-  the  community  with  which 
I  have  been  so  Intimately  related  for  so  long 
and  in  which  I  have  placed  so  much  con- 
fidence In  the  past.  Those  who  do  not  agree 
with  me  will,  of  course,  be  able  and  willing 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  me  establish  a  point  about  myself  at 
the  outset  so  that  my  position  can  be  more 
accurately  Interpreted.  I  was  a  conscientious 
objector  during  World  War  II.  and  were  I  of 
draft  age  now  I  would  be  a  conscientious 
objector  again.  But  my  moral  opposition  to 
war,  however  deeply  and  conscientiously 
held,  does  not  entitle  me  on  any  ethical  or 
moral  grounds  to  take  violent  action  against 
those  who  disagree.  I  must  bear  witness  to 
truth  as  I  see  it.  but  I  must  also  respect  the 
right  of  the  other  person  to  do  the  same. 
Certainly,  I  must  never  hurt  or  demean  .^n- 
other  simply  because  he  won't  go  along  with 
my  own  conviction. 

This  commitment  to  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual, intellectual  openness,  and  freedom 
of  Inquiry  is  the  transcendent  value  to  which 
an  academic  community  mtist  be  subservient. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  value  to  which  the 
academy  can  pledge  allegiance  if  it  Is  to  be 
consistent  with  Itself.  To  elevate  any  other 
value  Is  to  break  faith  with  this  transcendent 
value  and  It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  have 
violated  our  public  trust  as  professional 
educators:  we  have  given  In  to  violence  and 
threats  of  violence  in  support  of  a  particular 
point  of  view,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  al- 
lowed the  academic  integrity  of  our  individ- 
ual institutions  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity at  large  to  be  violated. 

Being  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  and 
one  who  would  issue  such  an  open  letter  as 
this,  I  clearly  am  not  opposed  to  dissent  and 
protest.  But  I  am  vigorously  opjxjeed  to  vio- 
lence in  any  form  and  for  any  reason,  and 
most  of  all  I  am  opp>06ed  to  would-be  leaders 
capitulating  to  Intimidation  and  violence. 
Those  who  reepect  violence  when  used 
against  them  will  inevitably  employ  violence 
when  it  suits  their  cause. 

We  in  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
tolerated  unspeakable  intimidation  and 
thought  control  on  the  part  of  radical  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  others,  and  yet  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully 
against  such  the  only  voices  that  are  heard 
from  the  academy  are  those  who  castigate 
him  and  you  for  repressing  dissent.  There 
are  few  college  campuses,  if  any,  where  Vice 
President  Agnew,  or  any  member  of  your 
cabinet  for  that  matter,  could  speak  without 
disruption  and  even  physical  abuse  and  In- 
timidation. But  a  convicted  murderer,  dope 
peddler,  or  one  committed  to  the  forceful 
overthrow  of  the  government  will  receive 
not  only  a  resp>ectf  ul  hearing,  but  will  be  paid 
a  handsome  honorarium  in  addition.  In  the 
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light  of  his  high  position.  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  the  Vice  President's 
intemperate  language.  But  surely  he  has  as 
much  right  to  dissent  and  to  be  given  a 
respectful  hearing  as  any  of  the  criminal 
element  of  our  society. 

Much  of  tlie  academic  community  is  now 
telling  you  how  to  settle  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  being  critical  of  your  effort  to  protect 
lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  moving  troops 
into  Cambodia.  I  find  It  highly  unbecoming 
of  us  to  presume  to  tell  you  how  to  fight 
the  war  in  Vietnam  when  we  aren't  even  able 
to  settle  the  wars  on  our  own  campuses.  Nor 
do  I  use  the  word  war  In  this  context  lightly. 
The  throwing  of  missiles  to  do  physical 
harm,  the  throwing  of  firebombs  to  burn 
buildings,  the  use  of  guerrilla  tactics  via 
arson  and  vandalism,  the  shooting  and  kill- 
ing of  combatants  and  noncombatants  Is 
every  bit  as  much  war  as  that  which  prevails 
In  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  the  Near  <East. 
I  have  often  wondered  sardonically  how 
many  prot»stoi-s  of  napalm  have  themselves 
thrown  fire  bombs  or  engaged  In  arson. 

I  have  also  been  app>al!ed  by  a  certain 
arrogance  and  Inconsistency  on  our  part 
with  regard  to  the  way  we  are  free  to  tell 
you  and  others  how  to  handle  your  Jobs  but 
become  deeply  resentful,  insulted,  and  even 
hostile  when  there  Is  any  suggestion  of  your 
intrusion  into  "our  "  domain.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  am  able  to  run  Beloit  College  better 
than  you,  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  issues  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam,  better  than 
I  The  widespread  propensity  of  members  of 
the  'Intelleciual"  community  to  make  Judg- 
ments without  benefit  of  facto  Is  one  of  my 
greatest  dlslUusionments  and  embarrass- 
ment*. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete  led 
me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because  of 
my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  Intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
havior and  humanistic  concern  and  compas- 
sion. Recent  Incidents  have  merely  confirmed 
all  the  more  what  my  life's  experiences  have 
suggested.  Academic  man  is  as  much  moti- 
vated by  vested  Interest,  is  as  much  con- 
trolled by  base  emotion,  and  reasons  as  much 
from  prejudice  as  any  other  mortal.  My 
readings  of  Eccleslastes,  the  New  Testament 
and  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  should  have 
prepared  me  for  this,  but  they  didn't. 

We  who  work  closely  with  young  people 
and  should  know  and  understand  them  best 
have  not  been  very  helpful  to  them  or  to 
you  and  others  of  the  adult  community  in 
serving  as  a  vehicle  of  communication.  We 
have  too  often  taken  sides  ourselves  and 
been  critical  of  one  group  or  the  other  and 
not  been  sufficiently  discriminating  in  our 
communication  role. 

Maybe  we  can  be  forgiven  on  the  grounds 
that  the  task  Is  such  a  difficult  one.  I  know- 
that  the  great  bulk  of  college  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  inhumanity 
and  futility  of  war  and  deeply  question  the 
legitlm.^cy  of  a  life  that  sanctions  and  even 
glorifies  indiscriminate  killing  and  maiming. 
I  also  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  adults 
and  members  of  the  establishment  are  sin- 
cere, dedicated  Individuals  with  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  the  young.  But  I 
also  know  that  in  each  group  there  are  exam- 
ples that  support  the  worst  stereotype  of 
each.  The  great  frustration  of  the  day  is  that 
despite  this  great  community  of  Interest  and 
concern  there  Is  a  growing  separation  based 
upon  the  sinful  tendency  to  Judge  by  stereo- 
type and  preconception.  We  In  the  academic 
community  are  frequently  party  to  this  sin 
even  though  our  training  should  particularly 
help  us  to  know  better. 

Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basically 
with  the  young  people,  I  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  general  pandering  to  the  young  at 
the  present  time  that  is  both  disgusting  and 
irresponsible.  Disgusting  because  it  prostl- 
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tutes  normal  respect  and  affection.  Irrespon- 
sible because  it  is  creating  an  unrealistic 
cleavage  between  age  groups. 

Of  course,  young  people  on  the  whole  are 
wonderful,  but  what's  new  about  that?  The 
great  reward  of  college  work  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  to  associate  regularly  with 
this  age  group.  This  idealism,  absolutism, 
intellectual  honesty  and  great  aspiration  of 
the  young  are  the  eternal  attributes  of  this 
age  group  upon  which  society  is  dependent 
to  preserve  its  vital,  dynamic  quality.  These 
attributes  are  the  standards  of  behavior  to 
be  expected,  not  glorified  as  unique  In  any 
narrow  time  span  of  human  history. 

Young  people  are  first  and  foremost  people. 
Those  who  are  young  today  will  be  old  to- 
morrow and  having  to  relate  to  those  who  are 
younger  then.  As  people  they  represent  all 
types,  some  taller  than  others,  some  fatter 
than  others,  some  with  higher  IQs  than 
others,  some  more  criminally  inclined  than 
others,  some  more  saintly  than  others,  some 
more  hostile  than  others,  some  more  vocal 
than  others,  etc.  There  Is  no  general  virtue 
attributable  to  youth  any  more  than  there  Is 
general  evil.  We  have  done  all  young  people  a 
great  disservice  in  recent  years  by  suggesting 
to  them  that  they  are  of  a  different  breed 
from  the  rest  of  us  and  beyond  reproach. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  the  fresh  blood 
being  pumped  into  the  human  society.  Just 
as  we  were  In  the  past  and  their  children  will 
be  In  the  future.  We  in  Academe  should  have 
known  this  better  than  anyone  else  and  not 
have  failed  them  and  you  in  your  common 
need   for  understanding. 

We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  way  we  are 
alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  our 
failure  to  protect  the  authentic  academic 
integrity  of  our  institutions.  Implicitly  we  are 
also  alienating  the  youth  of  America  over  the 
long  run  by  our  failure  to  be  faithful  to 
our  leadership  responsibilities. 

The  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  is  the 
realization  that  I  bear  partial  responsibility 
for  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  four  young 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. The  National  Guard  troops  should 
never  have  been  there  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause we  should  never  have  permitted  the 
conditions  to  develop  which  necessitated  the 
presence  of  troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast,  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy 
would  strike.  If  fault  lies  anywhere  for  the 
Kent  State  deaths  It  lies  not  with  you  and 
the  Vietnam  War  but  with  the  radical  acts 
and  excesses  we  have  tolerated  in  the  name 
of  dissent. 

I  Eim  sure  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  say  these  things  with  tongue  In  check 
to  placate  others,  to  curry  favor,  to  advance 
partisan  interest,  or  to  defend  your  war 
policies.  Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  re- 
affirm this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the 
whole  matter  fully  and  objectively,  I  have  to 
concede  that  you  have  been  more  faithful  to 
your  leadership  responsibilities  than  we  In 
Academe  have  been  to  our  own. 

With  respect  for  the  tremendous  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
conscientious  way  you  are  bearing  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  you  by  the  profes- 
sional community  of  which  I  am  a  part,  I 
remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Miller  Upton. 


THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee have  27  minutes  remaining  and  the 
majority  leader  or  his  delegate  have  40 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  may  be  required  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  vitiate  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  'Vermont  "Mr.  AntEN),  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Maksfield),  and  I 
have  presented.  For  a  moment,  I  want  to 
pass  from  that  aspect  of  the  amendment 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

All  of  us  have  deep  concern  about  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong,  and 
now,  perhaps,  by  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos 
and  the  Communist  forces  in  Cambodia. 

The  treatment  of  these  prisoners  de- 
fies the  c»nvention  to  which  North  'Viet- 
nam is  a  party ;  it  defies  all  international 
law  and  flies  in  the  face  of  any  decent 
standard  of  morality  and  humanity. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of 
us.  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  deeper 
concern  to  the  families,  wives,  i>arents. 
and  children  of  these  men.  Many  of 
them  do  not  know  whether  their  hus- 
bands, brothers  or  fathers  are  dead  or 
alive. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  your  amendment  would 
hasten,  would  further  the  goal  which  we 
all  seek,  the  relesise  of  these  prisoners? 
The  prolonged  war  in  'Vietnam  has  not 
brought  about  the  release,  or  better 
treatment,  of  the  American  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam.  The  logic  of  this 
amendment,  if  followed  precisely,  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  could  be 
at  war  in  Cambodia  for  as  long  as  forces 
outside  our  control  would  dictate.  I  refer 
to  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  ac- 
tion. The  United  States  participation  in 
war  could  continue  imtil  the  last  pris- 
oner had  been  released,  if  the  Presi- 
dent so  decided.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
so  decide  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  what 
the  amendment  provides.  Again,  if  its 
logic  is  followed  we  would  continue  to 
be  at  war  in  Vietnam  until  the  last 
of  the  prisoners  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  be  released.  The  continued 
war  in  North  Vietnam  has  not  only 
caused  the  capture  of  more  American 
prisoners,  but  has  rendered  Uieir  treat- 
ment more  barbarous. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Perot,  of  Texas,  who  in  a 
humanitarian  effort  visited  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
talked  to  American  prisoners  who  had 
been  released  or  escaped.  The  informa- 
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tion  secured  about  the  conditions  un- 
der which  American  prisoners  must  live 
and  the  cruelty  with  which  they  are 
treated  is  very  difficult  to  imagine. 

I  return  to  the  amendment  before  us. 
If  it  should  be  adopted,  is  there  true 
belief  that  it  would  cause  the  release 
of  a  single  prisoner  or  improve  their 
treatment?  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
appreciating  as  I  do  the  good  intentions 
of  its  sponsors.  If  these  prisoners  are 
to  be  released,  they  will  be  released  be- 
cause the  International  Red  Cross  and 
the  international  community  persistently 
seek  their  release  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese,  if  any  opin- 
ion of  the  civilized  world  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  that  their  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  is  against  all  standards 
of  law  and  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  jomed  in  a  mamfestation  of  con- 
cern about  the  prisoners  as  the  concern 
for  Umted  States  was  expressed  about 
the  plight  of  the  astronauts  for  days 
such  concern  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Finally.  I  see  the  best  chance  for  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  is  ending 
the  war — a  settlement  of  the  war.  With  a 
settlement,  we  would  hope  there  would 
be  an  international  body,  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cross,  which  would  ef- 
fect and  supervise  the  release  of  those 
Americans  still  alive. 

Do  we  have  a  nght  to  take  chances 
with  the  fate  of  these  men  in  amend- 
ments upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
we  know  the  amendments  will  have  no 
effect?  Do  we  have  a  right  to  cause  a 
glimmer  of  hope  to  their  wives,  parents, 
and  children,  and  then  have  it  dashed, 
as  it  inevitably  would  be? 

If  Senators  do  not  believe  in  the 
amendment  which  the  Senatoi  from 
Idaho  and  I  have  introduced,  vote  against 
it  when  the  time  comes,  but  I  ask 
whether  it  is  right  and  proper  to  use  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue  in  a  political  way, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  Eimendment  does, 
even  though  not  intended  by  its  sponsors, 
who  for  a  long  time  have  evidenced  their 
concern  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Either  way  the  Senate  votes,  it  might 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  situation 
of  prisoners  of  war.  and  raise  false  hope 
in  our  country.  The  clearest  opportunity 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  is  a  set- 
tlement, or  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  hope  very  muc.i  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said.  By  no  means  can  the  Dole 
amendment  help  any  American  prisoner 
of  war.  It  can  only  raise  false  expecta- 
tions. It  creates,  in  fact,  circumstances 
which  could  be  very  cruel  for  the  families 
involved,  and  perhaps  for  the  POW's 
themselves. 

Everyone  here  in  the  Senate  under- 
stands that  we  c&nnot  save  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  legislating  amend- 
ments of  this  kind.  Indeed,  it  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  such  an  emotional  issue 
should  be  interjected  into  this  debate. 
Moreover,  Mr.  President,  if  we  were 


to  adopt  the  pending  amendment,  we 
would  be  taking  action  that  is  contrary 
to  the  expressed  policy  of  the  President 
himself.  Nowhere  has  he  so  much  as  in- 
timated that  he  has  any  intention  to 
keep  an  American  Army  in  Cambodia  as 
long  as  an  American  prisoner  of  war 
might  be  held  in  that  country.  It  would 
be  inconceivable,  even  if  this  amend- 
ment were  enacted,  that  he  would  ever 
invoke  it.  How  could  he  stand  before  the 
world  and  say  that  he  had  decided  to 
leave  an  American  Army  in  Cambodia, 
prolonging  the  war  on  a  new  front  indef- 
initely, upon  the  grounds  that  American 
prisoners  had  been  taken  and  were  being 
held  in  Cambodia? 

The  Senate  would  look  ridiculous  if  it 
were  to  acquiesce  In  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  I  spoke  at 
considerable  length  about  the  Dole 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  reiterate 
today  what  I  said  then.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  address  mj'self  to  another 
aspect  of  this  debate — its  prolongation. 
The  Senate  needs  to  move  with  reason- 
able dispatch  toward  an  ultimate  reso- 
lution of  this  question.  The  President 
needs  £in  act  of  Congress  to  backstop  his 
policies.  The  Nation  needs  retissurance 
that  our  constitutional  system  of  Gov- 
ernment is  still  alive. 

COOPER-CHORCH     AMENDMENT THE    TIME     HAS 

COME     TO     VOTE 

The  Cambodian  operation  is  now  be- 
ing proclaimed  a  military  success.  Amer- 
ican troops,  we  are  told,  will  be  leaving 
Cambodia  on  schedule,  many  of  them  re- 
turning to  Vietnam  even  before  the  an- 
nounced time  limit  of  June  30.  Already 
it  is  being  said  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  kept  his  withdrawal 
pledge,  the  need  has  evaporated  for  set- 
ting any  legislative  limits  on  the  extent 
of  our  future  involvement  in  Csunbodia. 
One  line  of  argument  holds  that  if  all 
of  our  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Ctun- 
bodia  before  a  Senate  vote  is  reached  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  events 
will  have  rendered  the  amendment 
"moot."  At  the  opposite  extreme,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  the  Senate, 
by  its  intensive  debate  on  the  Cambodian 
operation  as  a  whole,  deserves  the  credit 
for  the  early  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 
I  beheve,  however,  that  neither  argu- 
ment is  valid.  In  fact,  such  argimients 
misconceive  the  purpose  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  distort  the  real 
reasons  for  our  effort  to  enact  it. 

First,  let  me  reemphasize  the  non- 
partisan character  of  the  principle  we 
have  sought  to  serve  in  drafting  and 
modifying  our  amendment.  We  assumed, 
at  all  times,  that  President  Nixon  would 
keep  his  pledge  not  to  retain  American 
forces  in  Cambodia  beyond  June  30.  The 
President  told  his  press  conference  on 
May  8  that  "all  Americans  of  all  kinds, 
including  advisers,  will  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  the  end  of  June,"  and  that  "our 
logistical  air  support  will  also  come  out 
with  them."  We  took  the  President  at  his 
word.  That  is  why  we  made  the  opera- 
tive date  of  our  aunendment  July  1,  1970. 
We  also  took  the  President  at  his  word 
when  he  said  that  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation was  purely  ancillary  to  our  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam;  that  Its  objec- 


tive was  not  to  support  or  reinforce  the 
new  Cambodian  Government;  and  that 
we  would  not  deposit  in  Cambodia  Amer- 
ican military  advisers,  instructors,  or  re- 
lated specialists  to  help  Cambodians 
flght  either  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Vietcong. 

In  sum,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment was  drafted  in  such  a  way  that,  if 
adopted,  the  Congress  would  provide  the 
President  legislative  backstopping  in  his 
expressed  desire  not  to  retain  American 
troops  in  Cambodia  after  June  30,  or  to 
stay  there  in  support  of  the  Phnompenh 
government  in  the  manner  we  have  sup- 
ported the  governments  in  Saigon  and 
Vientiane.  By  enacting  the  amendment, 
we  would  be  strengthening  the  Presi- 
dent's hand,  helping  him  overcome  eva- 
sions and  foot  dragging  by  his  own  bu- 
reaucracy and  foreign  allies  who  are 
already  attempting  to  compromise  his 
limited  designs.  The  intention  of  Saigon 
to  retain  ARVN  forces  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30,  plus  the  aimouncement  that 
Thai  militia  will  be  sent  to  fortify 
Phnompenh,  are  recent  steps  in  this  omi- 
nous direction.  The  evidence  accumulates 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  could  eas- 
ily become  an  involvement  of  open  ended 
dimensions,  reaching  far  beyond  the  lim- 
ited military  goals  the  President  an- 
nounced on  April  30. 

Clearly  what  is  needed  now  is  the 
formation  of  a  congressional -presidential 
partnership  in  which  responsibility  may 
be  shared  for  extricating  the  United 
States  from  the  war  in  Indochina.  The 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  the  open- 
ing move,  setting  the  outer  limits  where 
the  President  himself  has  fixed  them,  to 
American  involvement  in  Cambodia.  Its 
adoption  would  also  signal  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  and  stands  willing  to  re- 
assert its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

Those  who  oppose  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  may  style  themselves  "con- 
servatives," but  it  is  not  the  Constitution 
they  would  conserve.  In  their  views,  the 
President  not  only  possesses  unlimited 
power  to  commit  the  United  States  to  war 
but,  thereafter,  is  free,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  conduct  the  war  as  he  pleases. 
The  only  role  these  self-styled  "conserva- 
tives" assign  to  Congress  is  that  of  doling 
out  the  money  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  may.  from  time  to  time,  require. 
Such  a  view  of  the  Presidency  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  vital 
matter  of  war  and  peace — where  the  life 
and  death  of  the  American  people  hang 
in  the  balance — the  opponents  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  would  con- 
cede all  power  to  the  Presidency.  They 
would  reduce  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  impotence,  while  making  the 
President    an    autocrat    supreme.    The 
Constitution  furnishes  no  pedestal  upon 
which  to  build  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency so  large. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  act  now  to  adopt  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  Many  citi- 
zens are  suggesting  that  our  form  of 
government  is  too  sluggish  for  today's 
world,  that  our  political  system  has  be- 
come irrelevant.  In  a  recently  published 
treatise  on  this  subject,  the  conservative 
political  scientist,  Andrew  Hacker,  calls 
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this  "The  End  of  the  American  Era."  His 
conclusion,  with  which  I  disagree,  echoes 
the  famous  opening  of  Livy's  "History  of 
Rome": 

We  are  now  at  that  turning  point  ancient 
philosophers  called  stasis,  a  Juncture  at 
which  It  becomes  pointless  to  call  for  rehabil- 
itation or  renewal. 

To  prove  this  thesis  wrong,  to  rebut 
those  who  loudly  claim  our  system  is  no 
longer  working,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  not  permit  itself  to  fall  pris- 
oner of  its  own  rules,  the  victim  of  pro- 
cedural paralysis.  This  it  can  avoid  only 
by  moving  with  reasonable  dispatch 
toward  a  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
amendment  rests  upon   the  asumption 
that  President  Nixon  will  keep  his  pledge 
to  the  Nation.  It  looks  beyond  July  1, 
1970,  the  time  the  President  has  stated 
that  all  U.S.  forces  will  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia. Its  purpose  is  not  to  force  the 
Presidents  hand,  not  to  compel  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  prior  to  July  1,  1970, 
but  to  preclude  their  return  to  Cambodia 
after  July  1,  1970.  and  to  foreclose  any 
entangling  alliance  with  the  Phnompenh 
regime  thereafter,  unless  the  President 
seeks  and  receives  congressional  consent. 
Therefore,    nothing    can    be    accom- 
plished by  prolonging  the  debate  or  post- 
poning a  vote  until  the  end  of  June.  By 
then,  the  amendment,  far  from  having 
been  rendered  "moot,"  will  actually  have 
become  more  timely  than  ever,  its  im- 
portance having  been  increased  and  its 
urgency  enhanced  by  the  imminence  of 
its  impending  operating  date.  Nearly  3 
weeks  of  debate  have  now  elapsed.  The 
principle  posed  by  the  amendment  is  well 
known  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  accept  our 
responsibility  and  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

THE    TRIBUTE   TO   POW'S   AND    MIA'S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1. 
1970.  Constitution  Hall  was  filled  with 
Americans — concerned  Americans.  The 
gathering  included  over  1,000  relatives  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  listed 
as  "missing  in  action"  in  Vietnam.  But 
more  important,  the  hall  was  also  filled 
with  thousands  of  citizens  who,  although 
not  directly  affected  by  the  prisoner-of- 
war  problem,  understand  the  agonies  and 
anxieties  of  the  POW  and  MIA  relatives 
and  their  missing  and  captured  loved 
ones. 

All  who  attended  this  convocation,  an 
"appeal  for  international  Justice,"  were 
there  to  pay  tribute  to  brave  Ameri- 
cans— Americans  who  have  served  their 
country,  and  in  so  doing,  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  are 
now  languishing  in  prisons  or  are  miss- 
ing in  action  half  a  world  away. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  many  meaningful  remarks 
that  were  made  at  Constitution  Hall  on 
May  1.  Hopefully,  anyone  who  reads 
them  will  also  Join  the  concerned 
Americans  who  participated  in  this  "ap- 
peal for  International  justice." 

The  success  of  the  program  was  due  to 
the  countless  hours  of  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  hard  work  put  in  by  dozens 
of  individuals  and  organizations. 


Robert  Rebein  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  had 
the  tremendous  task  of  coordinating  the 
entire  program. 

Col.  Al  Goodson,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Col.  Robert 
Work  of  the  Air  Force  provided  invalu- 
able assistance. 

Representatives  of  nearly  every  na- 
tional veterans  organization  also  lent 
their  assistance  and  support. 

However,  the  primary  motivation,  in- 
spiration, and  manpower  behind  the  ef- 
fort was  provided  by  members  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mrs. 
James  B.  Stockdale  is  the  national  co- 
ordinator of  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  and  speeches  de- 
livered at  the  Appeal  for  International 
Justice  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Appeal  for  International  Justice 

The  Wunx  House. 
Washington.  April  28. 1970. 

The  Inspirational  qualities  of  courage  and 
endurance  have  been  historically  associated 
with  American  servicemen.  Those  same 
qualities  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
families  of  our  men  who  are  missing  in  action 
or  known  to  be  imprisoned  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
these  families  and  to  wholeheartedly  reaffirm 
this  Administration's  deep  concern  about  the 
fate  of  these  brave  men. 

Pew — if  any — of  the  evils  of  war  are  more 
cruel  than  the  deliberate  withholding  of 
Information  concerning  prisoners.  As  I  have 
In  the  past.  I  call  upon  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 
as  fellow  human  beings,  to  abide  by  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  to 
which  North  Vietnam  acceded  in  1957.  This 
Administration  has  no  more  urgent  goal  than 
to  secure  information  about  and  eventual 
freedom  for  these  Americans  who  have  done 
so  much  for  their  country. 

Richard  Nixon. 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  ceremonies.  Senator  Bob  Dole. 
Chairman.  Senate-House  "Appeal  for  Ir.ter- 
national  Justice"  Committe?. 

Music.  United  States  AJr  Force  Ceremonial 
Band.  Captain  John  D.  Welsh.  Directing. 

Invocation.  Dr  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Chap- 
lain. United  States  Senate. 

Welcome,  Walter  Washington,  Mayor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Ro^3rt  J.  Dole. 

Ap{>eels  for  international  Justice,  Mrs. 
James  B.  Stockdale.  POW  Wife.  Coronado. 
California.  Honorary  Oo-Chalrman  and  Na- 
tional Coordinator,  National  League  of 
Pamilles  of  American  Prisoners  in  Southeast 
A*ia  (IntroduoUon  by  Congresswoman 
Catherine  May). 

Mrs.  Bruce  G.  Johnson.  MLA  Wife.  SaUna, 
Kansas  (Introduction  by  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin). 

Mr*.  Jerry  A.  Singleton.  POW  Wife.  Dallas. 
Texas  (Introduction  by  Congressman  Olln  E. 
Teague). 

Music.  Jack  Jones,  "The  Impossible 
Dream." 

Presentation  of  resolutions.  Resolution  of 
the  Amerlkanlsh  Krtegsgefangenen.  Pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  James  A.  Mulligan,  POW 
Wife.  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Iris 
Powers.  MIA  Mother.  Orlando.  Florida,  by 
Congressman  Burt  L.  Talcott,  Former  POW, 
World  War  U. 

Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  91st  Con- 


gress, April  28.  1970.  Presented  to  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Parish.  MIA  Wife.  Alexandria.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mrs.  James  E.  Plowman,  MIA  Wife, 
Arlington,  Virginia,  by  Congressman  Robert 
L.  F.  Sikes. 

Faith  in  America.  Robert  Cummings.  Hol- 
lywood. California. 

Hope  for  Freedom.  Lieutenant  Robert  E. 
Prishman.  U.S.N. .  Former  POW  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  (Introduction  by  Senator  Jack 
Miller). 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl. 
U.S.N..  Former  POW  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese (Introduction  by  Senator  Peter  H.  Dom- 
inick ) . 

Message    from    absent    dignitaries. 

United  We  Stand,  H.  Ross  Perot,  Dallas, 
Texas,  Honorary  Co-Chalrman  {Introduc- 
tion by  Mrs.  Douglas  Peterson,  POW  wije. 
Fort  Walton  Beach.  Florida). 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests.  Sen- 
ator Bob  Dole. 

Challenge  to  America.  Captain  James  A. 
Lovell.  Jr..  Apollo  13  Command  Pilot  (Intro- 
duction by  Seiuitor  Barry  M.  Goldwater) . 

Speech    by    Vice    President    Spiro    Agnew. 

Music.  United  States  Air  Force  Singing 
Sergeants,  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzmlnskl,  Di- 
recting. 

Benediction,  Congressman  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg,  Former  Captain,  U.SJJ.  Chaplain 
Corps. 

SPONSORtNG  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Senators:  Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Mike  Mansfield,  George  Murphy.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie.  John  Stennls. 

Representatives:  W.  C.  Daniel.  Martin  B. 
McKneally,  Catherine  May.  Richard  L. 
Roudebush.  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes,  Olln  E. 
Teague. 

senate-house   concurrent   resolution 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 

1.  That  Friday.  May  1,  1970.  be  commem- 
orated as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  interna- 
tional justice  for  all  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  servicemen  missing  In  action 
in  Southeast  Asia; 

2.  That  men  of  compassion  and  good  will 
throughout  the  world  be  urged  to  search 
all  peaceful  avenues  available  to  Insure  that 
these  men  be  treated  humanely  and  fairly  in 
accord  with  the  standards  established  by  the 
Geneva  Convention; 

3.  That  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  se- 
cure   their   early    release   from    captivity; 

4.  That  the  President  delegate  Sunday.  May 
3,  1970,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  hu- 
mane treatment  and  the  safe  return  of  these 
brave  Americans;  and  __ 

5.  That  copies  of  this  pesolutlon  be  de- 
livered to  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  every  nation  of 
the  world. 


Invocation  :  Appeal  for  International  Jus- 
tice; Constitution  Hall — Law  Day,  Mat  1, 
1970,  bt  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson. 
DI5.,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate 

Almighty  God.  who  has  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation,  unto  whom  in  all  ages 
men  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  In  prayer,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  heroes'  valor,  the  pa- 
triots' devotion,  the  scientists'  skill,  the 
business  man's  acumen  and  the  toll  of  band 
and  brain  by  which  we  have  become  great 
and  strong.  Spare  us  from  avoiding  the  bard 
and  hazardous  responsibility.  Make  us  no^ 
a  people  obedient  to  Thy  law,  spiritually  and 
morally  equipped  to  b«  a  servant  people  to 
the  whole  world. 

We  remember  before  Thee  this  night  our 
countrymen.  Prisoners  of  War  in  distant 
lands.  Grant  that  by  drawing  near  to  Thee 
we  may  be  drawn  nearer  to  them  In  faith,  in 
love,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  suffering.  Imbue 
them  with  grace  and  strength  to  endure  sep- 
aration and  privation.  Enable  them  to  put 
their  trust  In  Thee  whose  mercy  falleth  not. 
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Be  with  their  loved  ones  to  give  them 
comfort,  strength  and  hope;  and  the  assxir- 
ance  that  nothing  can  ever  separate  them 
from  the  love  of  Ood. 

Grant.  O  Lord,  that  their  keepers  may  be 
guided  by  the  Conventions  of  Geneva  and  by 
the  universal  laws  of  humanity. 

Vouchsafe  Thy  presence  to  us  here  that 
we  may  be  true  as  they  are  true,  loyal  as 
they  are  loyal,  brave  as  they  are  brave,  until 
the  shadows  flee  away,  and  the  dawn  breaks 
and  reunion  comes  in  a  new  and  better  world 
of  peace  and  justice. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Welcoming  Remarks  of  Walter  Washing- 
ton. M.\TOR.  Washington,  D.C. 
Thank  you.  Senator  Dole.  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  all,  honored 
Clergy,  most  of  all.  friends,  families,  children, 
wives  of  prisoners  of  war.  mine  Is  but  a  sim- 
ple task,  that  would  be  to  say  welcome.  Wel- 
come to  your  Nation's  Capitol.  I  would  like 
for  you  all  to  think  that  I  say  more  than 
that  to  you  tonight.  If  there  are  words  that 
can  be  said.  I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that 
you  are  not  alone.  I  would  like  to  say  that  all 
of  us.  as  we  Join  together  in  a  communion 
within  America,  have  a  special  meaning  for 
any  one  who  may  find  himself  or  herself  In 
trouble.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  built 
this  Nation  and  that  I  try  to  symbolize  It 
tonight  to  you  by  saying  welcome  In  some- 
thing that  has  kept  us  together  all  of  these 
yeari  in  a  common  purpose.  Where  when  one 
Is  m  trouble,  the  other  seeks  to  help  .  .  . 
and  that  Is  out  of  our  mutual  faith  In  each 
other,  our  mutual  faith  in  America  and  all 
of   Us    principles   and    doctrines    that   from 
the  very  Earth  from  which  we  all  departed.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  for  those  mothers 
and  children  we  would  say  that  we  all  have 
faith  In  the  Lord,  who  after  all  the  earthly 
things   have   been   brought  to   bear.  Is   one 
that  we  must  fall  on  our  knees  and  seek  to 
bring  our  men  back  home  where  they  should 
be — beside  their  families,  and  in  their  com- 
munities.  In   their  neighborhoods.   In   their 
schoolyards,    in    their    churches.    In    their 
lodges!  And  If  we  look  to  this  kind  of  faith. 
It  is  my  belief  that  they  will  be  back,  and 
soon.  There  are  those  who  would  divide  us 
and  those  that  would  separate  us  and  those 
that  would  tell  us  that  our  Institutions  are 
not  long  enduring,  but  I  say.  as  I  said  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  two 
weeks  ago  in  this  hall,  as  we  looked  at  each 
other,  that  we  must  reaffirm  our  faith  In  each 
other,  and  in  our  America  and  in  our  Lord. 
.Knd  I  say  that  tonight,  because  there  Is  not 
a  better  message  of  communion  than  that 
message.  So  It  Is  when  you  are  here  to  help 
focus  world-wide  at*entlon  on  the  fate  of  the 
men  who  are  prisoners  ai  this  time.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  drive  will  ensure  that  at 
leas'  at  this  moment,  they  are  treated  hu- 
manely. And  you  must  know  that  this  Dis- 
trict, which   is  your  Nation's  Capitol.  Joins 
you  and  the  citizens  by  holding  out  their 
hands  to  you  through  me  as  a  symbol,  and 
say  to  you,  we  are  with  you  because  you  are 
of  us.  you  are  one  of  us.  and  we  must  be  to- 
gether. And  this  city  offers  Its  warmest  wel- 
come  to   you.   the   relatives   and  friends  of 
these  servicemen. 

Men  of  good  will  everywhere  should  re- 
flect tonight  as  we  commune  on  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  and  this  transcends  any- 
thing that  we  could  talk  about  in  worldly 
terms.  If  I  could  say  something  to  you  and 
hope  that  it  wo-ald  reach  you  tonight  and 
aid  in  despair,  and  aid  in  discomfort  and 
aid  in  trotible.  I  would  say  it.  Most  of  all.  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  draw  strength 
from  t.^is  mission  to  your  Nation's  Capitol, 
strength  that  will  permit  all  of  us  to  go  on 
with  this  Issue,  which  Is  our  Issue.  It  does 
not    belong   alone    to    the    women    and    the 


families;  It  belongs  to  America  because 
that's  what  we're  about — a  Nation  united 
.  .  .  that  we  move  as  one  at  all  times  In 
the  Interest  of  all.  This  is  what  America 
means  to  me.  I  would  hope  that  those  of  us, 
who  sit  qilletly  by  and  let  the  others  carry 
the  burden,  will  be  moved  tonight  to  Join 
with  those  who  have  been  on  the  firing  line. 
because  It  Is  not  their  battle  alone. 

My  friends,  since  I  was  a  little  boy  I  have 
believed  In  this  Nation,  and  I  have  believed 
that  when  we  unite  and  come  together, 
nothing  Is  impossible.  I  want  to  continue 
to  dream  that  way,  and  I  want  to  continue 
to  have  all  of  our  young  people  dream  that 
way  about  America.  It  can  be  done  if  we 
move  In  unity  and  togetherness.  It  is  In 
that  background,  that  background,  my 
friends,  that  I  appear  here  tonight,  sym- 
bolically, to  say  that  you  will  never  walk 
alone:  America  Is  with  you,  your  Nation's 
Capitol  holds  its  hand  out.  We  are  with 
vou.  We  offer  our  prayers  that  our  men  will 
return  safely  to  their  families  at  the  eaillest 
possible  moment.  Carry  with  you  the 
thought  that  in  America  no  one  should 
have  to  carry  the  cudgel  by  himself.  We 
march  and  we  travel  our  roads  and  streams 
and  highways  and  byways  together  as  a 
people  and  as  a  Nation,  so  that  those  of  you 
who  are  here,  who  have  wounds  In  your 
hearts  tonight,  must  know  that  you  are  not 
alone.  This  Is  the  message  of  welcome  that  I 
bring  from  your  Nation's  Capitol. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  philosopher  was  once 
asked,  "when  will  Justice  come  to  Athens?" 

He  replied,  "justice  will  never  come  to 
Athens  until  those  who  are  not  Injured 
start  to  become  as  Indignant  as  those  who 
are  injured."  Today  we  say  that  International 
Justice  will  never  come  to  Southeast  Asia 
unless  we  who  do  not  have  loved  ones  miss- 
ing or  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  start  to 
become  as  indignant  as  those  who  do. 

So  we  have  assembled  tonight  to  represent 
American  indignation  at  the  moral  and  legal 
enormity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  cruelty.  And  we  call  upon  other  nations 
to  register  their  active  protest,  too.  For 
today  Is  law  day — a  time  when  we  honor 
our  belief  in  the  rule  of  law.  A  time  when 
we  honor  the  common  law  here  in  America 
and  also  the  law  of  nations  in  th*;  world 
Treaties  and  conventions  are  primary  sources 
of  international  law.  .\nd  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949  defines  the  proper  treatment 
for  prisoners  of  war.  But.  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  National  Liberation  Front  are 
callously  violating  this  International  law. 
They  are  mocking  the  treaty  which  they  and 
123  other  nations  signed.  They  refuse  to 
identify  all  American  prisoners  of  war.  They 
refuse  prisoners  the  right  to  exchange  mail 
with  their  families.  They  refuse  to  give  pris- 
oners proper  food.  They  refuse  to  give  mini- 
mal medical  treatment  and  to  repatriate  the 
seriously  ill  and  wounded. 

But  this  Is  more  than  a  legal  cause:  it  !s 
the  cause  of  humanity.  It  Is  not  merely  the 
rights  of  America,  but  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. For.  every  man  who  is  unidentified 
has  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  parent  frantically 
concerned  with  his  fate.  Every  man  who  is 
denied  the  chance  to  write  a  letter  has  a 
despairing  lamlly.  Every  man  who  is  denied 
proper  medical  care  has  a  potential  widow 
or  orphan.  We  sense  the  anguish  of  these 
families  in  the  repetition  of  the  wives'  ques- 
tion to  the  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris.  "Am 
I  a  wife  or  a  widow?  ' 

Humanitarians,  even  in  Communist-run 
countries  must  sympathize  with  these  fam- 
ilies. But  Americans  must  do  more  than  sym- 
pathize— we  must  organize  to  demonstrate 
continuing  American  concern  for  captured 
and  missing  American  servicemen.  We  must 
mobilize  the  court  of  world  opinion  against 
these  atrocities    As  patriots,  we  owe   these 


1,500  soldiers  our  hands  as  well  as  our  hearts. 
We  shall  more  than  hearken  to  their  needs. 
We  shall  answer  them.  We  shall  act. 

Daniel  Webster  once  wrote,  "Heroes  are  the 
common  property  of  all  the  Nation."  Tonight 
those  of  us  here  claim  these  brave  men  for 
all  America.  As  they  have  shown  their  devo- 
tion, let  us  show  our  resolution.  As  they 
stood  ready  to  give  their  lives  and  security 
in  support  of  us,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
stand  ready  to  give  our  voice  and  petition 
to  support  them.  As  they  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  let  us  keep  the  faith. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  through  our  indigna- 
tion and  our  voices  that  international  justice 
does  come  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  words  of  a  newspaper  editor  who 
more  than  a  century  ago  spoke  out  against 
the  ab   ses  against  humanity  of  slavery: 

We  -i,     in  earnest, 

W-'  w  a  not  excuse, 

\V>     ill  not  equivocate, 

Wt    will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch,  and 

We  shall  be  heard. 

Appeals  for  International  Justice 
hon.  catherine  may:  introduction  of  mrs. 

JAMES    B.    STOCKDALE 

In  the  Spring  of  1969  a  rather  remarkable 
woman  from  Corouado,  California,  founded 
an  organization  which  became  known  as  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mrs.  Stcckdale 
Is  now  full-time  National  Coordinator  of  the 
League  which  has  2800  members,  all  famllieB 
of  the  more  than  1500  servicemen  listed  as 
captured  and  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

By  way  of  background  on  Mrs.  Stockdale, 
her  husband  left  this  country  from  San 
Diego  on  April  5,  1965,  as  the  Commander  in 
the  Naval  Air  Wing  aboard  the  USS  Orlskany. 
While  on  a  mission  over  North  Vietnam, 
Commander  Stockdale  was  shot  down  on 
September  9,  1965.  He  was  listed  as  missing 
in  action  for  seven  months.  Then  Mrs.  Stock- 
dale  received  two  letters  from  him  confirm- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  being  held  prisoner 
in  North  Vietnam.  Commander  Stockdale  has 
since  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
and  is  the  highest  ranking  Naval  Officer  held 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Since  Captain  Stockdale's  capture,  his  fine 
wife,  on  behalf  not  only  of  herself  and  their 
four  sons,  but  for  all  the  families  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  has  been  working  toward  the 
goal  of  persuading  North  Vietnam  to  accord 
the  men.  listed  as  captured  and  missing,  the 
dignity  and  protection  of  the  cJfeneva  Con- 
vention. Mrs.  Stockdale  and  all  the  League 
members  have  been  devoting  their  time  in 
dedicated  effort  to  the  cause  of  letting  the 
peoples  of  the  world  know  about  the  desper- 
ate plight  of  the  men  being  held  and  of  North 
Vietnam's  violations  of  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  decent  and  humane  treatment  that 
are  recognized  and  applied  by  all  civilized 
nations.  Their  cause  has  been — as  ours  is  to- 
night— support  for  these  brave  Americans 
and  the  ideals  of  Justice  under  law  between 
nations.  It  was  obviously  fitting  that  Mrs. 
James  B.  Stockdale,  wife  of  Captain  James 
B.  Stockdale,  United  States  Navy  and  prison- 
er of  war  in  Vietnam,  be  an  Honorary  Co- 
Chalrman  of  this  Appeal  for  International 
Justice  rally  we  hold  tonight. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  Mrs.  Stockdale  to  you. 

Remarks  or  Mrs.  James  B.  Stockdale.  POW 

Wife.    Coronado,    Calif.,    Honorary    Co- 

Chairman     and     National     Coordinator, 

National  League  of  Families  of  American 

Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asla 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  begin  by 

expressing   In   behalf   of   all   the   wives  and 

families  of  captured  and  missing  American 

servicemen,  gratitude  to  Senator  Dole  and  his 

committee  and  all  those  who  have  worked  so 

hard  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  pay 
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tribute  here  tonight  to  our  men.  We  also 
thank  all  of  you  that  have  come  here  in  per- 
son to  show  us  that  you  do  care  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
the  American  people  do  not  condone  their 
Inhumane  treatment  to  our  loved  ones. 

I  think  there  may  be  some  questions  in  the 
minds  of  many  about  why  the  wives  and 
families  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
Americans  listed  as  missing  In  action  re- 
mained silent  so  long  about  the  desperate 
plight  of  our  men.  and  then  suddenly  began 
to  let  the  people  of  America  and  the  free 
world  know  that  truth  about  their  circum- 
stances. Many  of  our  men  have  been  listed  as 
captured  or  missing  for  four,  five  and  six 
years  now.  Where  the  major  portion  of  that 
time,  it  was  Government  policy  to  counsel 
the  wives  and  families  that  they  felt  It  was  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  men  for  us  to  remain 
quiet  about  their  situation,  hoping  in  that 
way  to  soften  the  treatment  our  men  were 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
Throughout  that  period  of  time.  Hanoi  re- 
peatedly said  that  our  men  were  being  well- 
treated,  and  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
closed  society,  it  has  taken  years  for  evidence 
to  the  contrary  to  be  accumulated.  I.  how- 
ever, began  accumulating  my  own  evidence 
about  the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
our  loved  ones  more  than  four  years  ago.  I  am 
one  of  the  very  fortunate  few  who  has  ever 
heard  from  her  husband,  and.  therefore,  I 
am  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
wives  and  families  more  than  1.100  of  whom 
do  not  know  tonight,  and  have  net  known  for 
years,  whether  their  husbands  and  sons  are 
alive  or  dead. 

My  husband  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  on  September  9,  1965  and  listed  ar, 
missing  in  action.  On  April  15,  1966.  I  re- 
ceived two  long  four  page  letters  from  him— 
one  written  in  December.  1965  and  the  other 
In  February.  1966.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
like  to  report  on  other  acquaintances  in  his 
straits,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  an- 
other American  since  he  was  shot  down. 
He  told  me  he  was  injured,  needed  further 
medical  treatment,  had  lost  30  to  40  pounds 
because  it  took  energy  to  keep  warm,  and 
of  ways  he  tried  to  occupy  his  mind  while 
he  was  alone.  He  also  said  he  had  been  told 
that  he  could  expect  to  be  given  one  letter 
a  month  from  me  and  perhaps  could  write 
as  often.  In  the  subsequent  total  of  fifteen 
letters  and  notes,  he  has  reported  that  all 
Is  the  same  with  him,  and  in  his  most  re- 
cent note,  which  I  received  only  a  few  days 
ago,  he  was  either  only  physically  able  to 
complete  four  lines  of  a  seven  line  form,  a 
total  of  38  words,  or  was  only  allowed  to  write 
that  much.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
he  has  only  been  given  five  or  six  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  sent  to  him. 

I  knew  that  the  wives  of  many  of  our 
men  were  suffering  dreadful  dally  torment 
because  our  men  were  not  being  accorded  the 
basic  standards  of  human  decency  in  a 
civilized  society.  A;;  a  group  of  wives  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  in  the  San  Diego  area, 
we  formed  a  local  organization  In  1967  to 
try  to  help  our  men.  Several  of  us  concluded 
that  North  Vietnam  htul  demonstrated  that 
It  wanted  to  be  regarded  as  a  respectable 
and  civilized  society  in  the  world  commu- 
nity, because  of  their  oft  repeated  claims 
that  our  men  were  being  well-treated.  We 
knew  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  vio- 
lating even  the  most  basic  standards  of  hu- 
man decency  and  we  felt  that  America,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  world,  should  know 
the  truth  about  what  was  hapjjenlng  to  our 
men.  We  beg^an  to  speak  out  in  the  press  In 
1968  and  were  grateful  when  the  United 
States  Government  expressed  concern  for  our 
men  in  1969.  Through  chain  letter  and  word 
of  mouth,  we  Joined  together  across  the  na- 
tion and  around  the  world  in  our  efforts  to 
make  the  world  aware  of  the  desperate  plight 


of  our  men.  We  have  tried  to  act  with  the 
dignity  which  reflects  that  which  we  seek 

for  our  loved  ones. 

We  have  often  asked  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cials for  counsel  and  advice,  but  we  have 
then  made  our  own  decisions  Independently, 
We  have  been  appealing  to  people  throughout 
the  world  by  letter  and  in  person  to  help  us 
correct  the  deplorable  situation  Imposed  on 
our  men  and  their  families  by  the  Commu- 
nists. We  have  often  paid  our  ovim  expenses, 
and  in  some  cases  have  been  sponsored  in 
our  efforts  by  civic  groups  and  concerned 
citizens  who  wanted  to  help  in  this  way.  We 
are  far  from  professional  in  our  efforts  be- 
cause most  of  us  have  several  young  children 
and  our  time  and  resources  are  severely 
limited.  We  feel  that  recently  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  begun  to  respond  to  pressure 
from  world  opinion,  but  the  progress  Is  pain- 
fully slow  for  so  many  who  have  waited  so 
long.  No  one  person  alone  can  move  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  through  our  combined  ef- 
forts, hopefully,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
soon  see  the  short-sightedness  of  incurring 
world  disrespect  for  the  sake  of  using  our 
men  as  political  pawns  in  this  conflict. 

We  hope  that  you  will  want  to  help  and 
that  you  will  write  letters  and  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same.  A  vigorous  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  can  be  crucial  in  getting  help 
to  our  men.  We  ask  those  who  have  written 
before  to  write  again  and  again  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  written,  to  add  their  voices 
to  those  who  have  helped  produce  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  thus  far.  We  ask 
every  citizen  of  America  and  the  free  world 
to  let  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  know  how 
they  feel.  When  you  ask  yourself  whether  you 
have  lime  to  do  this  and  whether  It  Is 
worthy  of  your  efforts,  please  remember  that 
there  may  be  as  many  as  1,500  United  States 
servicemen  who  have  plenty  of  time  to  spare 
as  they  languish  In  solitary  confinement  In 
Communist  lands  who  are  desperately  de- 
pendent on  your  help.  Thank  you. 

Introduction   of   Mrs.   Bruce   Johnson   by 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin 

Honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  You 
are  about  to  meet  a  wonderful  woman  who 
is  a  study  in  quiet  heroism.  Who  is  an  in- 
spiring example  to  many  brave  wives  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  She  Is  the  wife 
of  Major  Bruce  Johnson,  missing  In  action 
since  June  of  1965,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  not 
seen  her  husband  in  six  years.  One  of  their 
children,  a  seven-year-old.  cannot  remember 
her  daddy  at  all;  the  other  two  recall  him 
only  vaguely.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  just  returned 
from  her  second  trip  to  Europe  where  she  has 
been  seeking  Information  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  at  Paris.  While  her  odysseys  of 
agony  have  not  produced  the  desired  In- 
formation, they  have  helped  focus  world  at- 
tention and  opinion  on  the  unbelievable  in- 
humanity practiced  by  the  Communist  en- 
emy. Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  privileged 
to  present  a  very  articulate,  exceedingly  brave 
and  courageous  woman  who  is  listed  on  the 
program  as  being  from  Kansas,  but  who  hap- 
pens to  be  from  Michigan.  Mrs.  Bruce  John- 
son. 


Mrs.  Bruce  Johnson,  May   1,   1970,  Appeal 

FOR  International  Justice,  Constitution 

Hall 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
share  with  each  of  you  here  tonight — this 
time  of  tribute  to  America's  finest  men — 
the  missing  In  action  and  prisoners  of  war 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  wife  of  one  of  those  missing  men,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  have,  out  of  their  deep 
concern  for  the  plight  of  our  men,  made 
tonight's  tribute  a  reality. 


I  share  with  each  other  wife,  mother, 
father  and  child  of  these  our  American  men, 
a  deep  gratitude  also  to  each  one  of  you 
here,  who  has  demonstrated  by  his  pres- 
ence, that  they  must  not  and  they  will  not 
be  forgotten — the  missing  In  action  and 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  this  tribute  to- 
night will  serve  as  an  effective  reminder  to 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  that  on  this 
Issue  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
In  action — the  hearts,  the  minds  and  the 
resolve  of  the  American  people  will  remain 
united  until  the  accords  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention are  properly  respected  and  until 
each  prisoner  Is  home  again.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  until  that  day  the  terrible 
fate  of  our  men  must  remain  a  matter  of  top 
priority,  not  only  within  the  homes  where 
that  loved  one  Is  missing  but  it  must  be- 
come a  matter  of  top  priority  within  our 
nation — from  each  home  and  heart  across 
our  land  reaching  even  to  the  highest  levels 
of  our  government. 

I  know  that  this  problem  Is  a  unique  one 
and  a  terribly  difficult  one  for  our  coun- 
try, but  I  am  completely  confident  that 
America  has  the  talent,  the  dedication  and 
the  abilities  from  within  her  greatest  natu- 
ral resources,  her  people,  to  honorably  find 
the  solution   to   this   problem. 

There  has  never  been  a  difficulty  or  prob- 
lem too  great  for  the  American  people  to 
solve — and  with  all  America  joining  in  pray- 
er and  action,  we  will  not  fall  these  our 
men — nor  will  we  fall  America. 


Introduction  or  Mrs.  Bonnie  Singleton 
BY  the  Honorable  Olin  E,  Teacue,  Pris- 
oner OF  War  Rally,  May  1,  1970 

A  lot  has  been  accomplished  In  the  last 
year,  but  not  enough  will  be  accomplished 
until  we  have  all  our  boys  home.  Meanwhile 
we  work  at  least  toward  a  Just  and  decent 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Bonnie  Single- 
ton of  Dallas.  Texas  whose  husband.  Jerry 
was  shot  dovni  In  1965.  Bonnie  and  three 
other  women  from  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
journeyed  over  a  year  ago  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Convention  In  Philadelphia 
to  express  their  desire  to  go  to  Paris  and  ask 
the  question  that  so  many  of  you  are  still 
asking,  "Are  we  wives  or  widows?"  The  V.F.W. 
started  the  ball  rolling  and  made  that  desire 
a  reality.  They  Journeyed  then  to  Paris  soon 
after  the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  after 
beating  down  the  door  and  demanding  an 
interview  were  allowed  to  see  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation.  I  think  It  was  this 
effort  that  brought  the  attention  of  the 
world  press  and  the  pressure  of  world  opin- 
ion to  the  plight  of  you  American  wives  and 
families.  Not  to  be  critical  of  our  govern- 
ment— I  love  our  government — but  in  this 
matter  I  do  not  think  they  have  done  enough. 
Through  our  Ambassadors  and  consulates  we 
should  be  contacting  every  other  government 
in  the  world  and  bring  to  their  attention 
this  travesty  of  International  Justice  and 
agreement.  Meanwhile,  the  ball  has  con- 
tinued to  keep  rolling  through  Individuals 
such  as  Ross  Perot  and  the  efforts  of  all  of 
you.  I  hope  you  will  keep  it  up — your  men 
win  one  day  know  what  you  have  done. 


Remarks  of  Mas.  Jerry  A.  Singleton, 
POW  Wife.  Dallas  Tex. 
Thank  you.  Congressman  Teague.  and 
thanks  to  all  of  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
coming  here  to  meet  with  you.  I'd  like  to 
quote  for  you  a  prayer  that  I  say  constantly, 
and  although  they  may  not  use  the  same 
words  I  do.  I'm  sure  that  this  Is  a  prayer 
similar  to  the  ones  said  by  every  family  and 
every  friend  of  every  man  who  Is  listed  as 
missing  In  action  or  prisoner  of  war. 
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Dear  God,  thank  you  for  the  miraculous 
gin  ol  human  life,  and  thank  you.  too,  for 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  the  pres- 
ervation  of   human   life   and   who  spend   at 
least  a  portion  of  their  lives  trying  to  save 
that   precious   gift  that  only  You  have  the 
capacity  to  grant.  To  our  men  who  are  now 
languishing    In    Communist    prison    camps, 
provide  them.  Lord,  with  the  strength  and 
courage  you  gave  them  In  the  face  of  combat 
to  survive  the  torture,  anxiety  and  loneliness 
they  must  constantly  endure.  Give  them  the 
security    of    knowing    that    although    theirs 
has  been  a  long  ordeal,  the  American  people 
for  whom  they  have  sacrificed  all,  are  deter- 
mined not  to  betray  the  devotion  they  have 
so  freely  given.  May  your  blessings  be  upon 
those    In    the    United    States    Government, 
United  We  Stand.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars    and    other    organizations    that    have 
worked  to  bring  relief  to  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  May  the  vision  necessary  for 
seeing  the  way  of  freedom  for  our  men  be 
granted  and  a  safe  return  for  our  loved  ones 
In    the    short    time    remaining    when   their 
strength  and  spirit  Is  still  strong  enough  to 
sustain  the  Inflictions  Imposed  upon  their 
bodies  and  Minds.  Amen." 

Thank  you. 


Rem&sks  or  U.S.  Congressman  Bttbt  L.  Tal- 
coTT — Appeal  for  International  Jdstici 
FOR  POWs.  CoNSTrrtTiON  Hall.  Washinc- 

TON.DC 

Mr.    Chairman.   Fellow   Americans: 
I  am  privileged  to  participate  In  this  ap- 
peal  for   international   Justice  for  Prisoners 
of  War. 

Convocations,  Resolutions  and  letters  are 
not  new  to  the  odyssey  of  Prisoners  of  War 
and  loved  ones. 

They  may  seem  redundant  and  futile,  but 
they  are  necessary  and  probably  beneficial 
so  I  commend  and  thank  the  organizers  and 
the  participants. 

I  speak  as  a  private  citizen  and  a  former 
prisoner  of  war.  I  would  like  briefly  to  make 
several  points  which  have  not  been  empha- 
sized enough. 

First.  I  have  served  with  some  extraordi- 
nary Americans — Including  recipients  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor— but  never 
have  I  known  a  more  patriotic,  brave  or 
de\x>ted  group  than  the  wives  and  families 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing 
In  Action. 

Never  has  a  nation  owed  so  much  to  so 
few  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will,  at  this 
moment,  commit  yourselves  to  their  cause. 
Next,  we  can  be  very  proud  of  our  coun- 
try's policies  and  practices  regarding  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  We  have  always  been 
highly  humanitarian  and  have  always  com- 
plied scrupulously  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. No  nation  has  perform"^  more  be- 
nevolently. This  ought  to  impress  the  news 
media  and  world  opinion:  but  It  needs  re- 
iteration. Throughout  the  tragic  history  of 
warfare,  the  military  have  usually  conducted 
themselves  mere  honorably  and  humanely 
than  the  polltlcos  or  the  populace. 

I  was  a  captive  of  the  much  maligned 
Nazis  whose  mentality  ordered  thousands 
of  human  being?  to  be  gassed  In  oven* — and 
p»ermitted  lamp  shades  to  be  made  of  human 
skins.  Hitler  and  Himmler  ordered  the  ex- 
termination of  all  prisoners  of  war.  Includ- 
ing Americans;  but  their  grisly  orders  were 
contravened,  at  great  personal  peril,  by  the 
military.  A  similar  dichotomy  may  prevail 
In  North  Vietnam  today.  Lf  so,  we  ought  to 
exploit  It  by  appeals  to  the  basic  honor  of 
the  military. 

As  evil  as  the  Nazis  may  have  seemed, 
the  Communists  are  Immeasurably  more 
demoniacal.  We  were  confined  In  groups — 
so  we  could  at  least  lean  on  each  other.  We 
could,  within  restrictions,  correspwnd  with 
our  families.  I  knew  within  three  months 
that   my   son    was   born.    But   some    of   the 


women  here  tonight  whose  husbands  were 
shot  down  five  years  ago  do  not  yet  know 
whether  they  are  wives  or  widows. 

None  of  you  can  imagine  their  longing  or 
anxiety.  Some  time  ago  an  enemy  photograph 
purporting  to  show  an  American  prisoner 
was  circulated  among  the  wives — and  32  of 
them  Identified  one  man  as  their  husband. 
Think  of  the  poignancy  of  that  episode. 

Now,  I  have  a  serious  message  for  Hanoi. 
If  they  are  listening,  I  hope  they  will  heed 
my  suggestion.  It  Is  not  made  In  rancor. 
Twenty-six  years  ago,  we  and  the  Germans 
were  fierce  diplomatic  and  military  enemies. 
We  bombed  their  cities  and  war  plants;  they 
shot  us  down  and  confined  us.  Today's 
rhetoric  of  "Gooks  "  and  "War  Criminals  "  Is 
reminiscent  to  me;  In  my  day  the  enemy 
were  "goons "  and  we  were  "luft  gangsters." 
But  today,  we  and  our  German  captors  are 
friends.  We  are  mutually  welcome  in  each 
others  homes.  This  friendship  Is  based  upon 
Individual  mutual  respect  and  appreciation 
because  we  treated  each  other's  prisoners 
with  dignity  and  humaneness.  This  treat- 
ment strongly  Influenced  the  free  world  to 
assist  Germany  in  her  economic  and  diplo- 
matic rehabilitation. 

Times  and  conditions  change  kaleldoscopl- 
cally,  but  personal  attitudes  change  more 
slowly.  Twenty-six  years  from  now,  the  North 
Vietnamese  may  need  and  want  acceptance 
In  the  conrununlty  of  civilized  and  peaceful 
nations.  The  North  Vietnamese  government 
would  be  well-advised  to  emulate  the  United 
States,  and  other  governments,  who  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  who  treat  their  prisoners  decently  in 
spite  of  their  diplomatic  and  military  differ- 
ences with  enemy  nations. 

One  more  point— recently  every  rider  on 
this  planet  shared  the  drama  of  the  rescue 
from  space  of  the  crippled  Apollo  13.  (I 
salute  Captain  Lovel  I  am  honored  to  share 
this  forum  with  such  a  great  American  serv- 
iceman t  Tlie  outpouring  of  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  the  crew,  and  the  general  empathy 
with  their  families,  was  a  splendid  demon- 
stration of  the  concern  for  which  fellow 
human  beings  can  hold  for  one  another. 

The  fantastic  rescue  was  powlble  partially 
because  of  the  cool  expertise  of  the  flight  and 
ground  crews,  but  also  because  of  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  we  have  spent, 
and  the  extraordinary  care  we  have  taken, 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  our  Astronauts.  We 
have,  quite  properly,  ■built  In  "  redundancy 
upon  redundancy  to  safeguard  the  men  who 
fly  in  space.  But  the  men  who  fly  over  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  are  also  skilled,  courageous, 
dedicated  pilots — not  much  different  from 
the  astronauts,  except  that  they  fly  under 
orders  and  out  of  camera  range.  The  wives 
and  families  of  both  the  combat  pilot  and 
the  space  pilot  share  similar  risks  and  anxie- 
ties. If  we  had  "buUt  In  "  comparable  safe- 
guards for  our  combat  crews;  If  we  had  cared 
as  much  for  their  safe  return;  If  our  news 
media  had  removed  their  wraps  and  had  de- 
voted as  much  attention  to  the  plight  of 
our  combat  crevre,  and  their  loved  ones,  as  to 
our  space  program,  I  am  certain  that  our 
prisoners  would,  by  now,  be  receiving  treat- 
ment In  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

We  must  prod  the  news  media  to  measure 
up  to  their  responsibilities  to  report  the 
POW  and  MIA  phenomena  and  to  help 
mobilize  international  public  opinion  to 
demand  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  to  promote  basic  humaneness 
am.ongall  men. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  government,  our 
military,  and  our  Red  Cross  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help  our  prisoners  and  to 
alleviate  the  torment  of  their  families.  But 
we  can  and  must  do  more  to  mobilize  world 
public  opinion. 

Recently  at  the  26th  Annual  Reunion  of 
American  Alrforce  Prisoners  of  War  in  Cin- 


cinnati we  conducted  a  seminar  on  the 
present  POW  and  MIA  situation.  It  was  a 
moving,  emotional  session.  We  cried  together 
lor  these  wives  and  families.  No  one  left 
their  seat  lor  two  and  one  half  hours.  We 
unanimously  adopted  another  Resolution 
urging  humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of 
war  But  it  was  different,  In  style  and  trust, 
because  former  prisoners  Joined  to  plead 
for  today's  prisoners — on  a  basis  of  decency 
and  comradeship  In  the  military  tradition. 
We  are  being  Joined  by  former  prisoners  of 
the  Japanese.  I  hope  that  we  will  soon  be 
Joined  by  German,  Italian  and  Japanese 
Nationals,  who  were  prisoners  of  the  allies 
at  another  moment  In  time.  Our  appeal  Is  for 
basic  humanity  and  universal  comrade- 
ship— without  regard  to  oolor,  nationality, 
charge,  or  station  In  Ufa. 

Let  me  read  excerpts  from  the  Resolution. 
"We,  as  former  Prisoners  of  War: 
Knowing  first-hand  the  agonies  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and   their  loved  ones; 

ReaUzlng  that  Individual  servicemen  have 
no  authority  In  determining  the  military  or 
diplomatic  decisions  of  their  national  gov- 
ernments; 

Believing  that  humane  treatment  should 
be  accorded  every  Individual  regardless  of 
his  race,  nationality,  station  In  life,  or 
charge  against  him; 

Shocked  by  the  knowledge  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  refuses  to  dis- 
close to  our  government  or  to  the  next-of- 
kin  Information  concerning  the  capture,  con- 
dition or  location  of  prisoners; 

Appreciating  the  anxiety  and  loneliness 
of  wives,  parents  and  children  who  are  not 
Informed  concerning  the  locations  and  con- 
ditions of  their  missing  servicemen;  and 

Having  uncontroverted  evidence  that 
prisoners  now  in  the  custody  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  government,  Viet  Cong  and 
Pathet  Lao  are  being  mistreated  and  their 
families  subjected  to  unimaginable  tor- 
ment In  clear  contradiction  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  the  fundamental  rights  of 
men; 

Now,  therefore.  In  the  interests  of  basic 
humanity  and  universal  comradeship,  we: 
urgently  urge  that  all  civilized  persons  of 
all  nations  Insist  on  the  elemental  Judicial 
privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus — which  entitled 
any  next-of-kin  to  have  the  person  of  a 
prisoner  Identified  or  produced  or  his  place 
of  burial  known — for  themselves  and  for  all 
others: 

Strongly  advocate  that  all  nations  and 
governments  comply  fully  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  pertaining  to  prisoners  of  war; 
and 

Earnestly  Implore  every  human  being  in 
every  land  t,o  make  their  feelings  known 
directly  to  the  authorities  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Executed  In  open  convention  during  the 
25th  National  Reunion  of  the  Amerlkanlsh 
Krlegsgefangenen  (former  American  Pris- 
oners of  War)  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  U.S.A.. 
April  25,  1970. 

Our  resolution  Is  framed  only  In  our 
hearts — we  want  only  to  share  Its  spirit. 

If  you  care  to  Join  us.  If  you  want  to  help 
console  these  gallant  ladles.  If  you  care 
about  our  men  In  communist  confinement, 
please  write  to  Hanoi,  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  private  persons  or  public  officials  In  other 
lands,  and  to  our  own  news  media.  An  Inter- 
national appeal  for  Justice  may  end  this 
horrendous  travail. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Mitllican.  POW  Wife,  Vircinia 
Beach,  Va. 

Senator  Dole,  I'd  say  there  were  a  few  more 
people  here  this  evening  than  there  were  on 
February  21st  at  our  first  Rally.  Thank  you 
for  all  your  effort  and  enthusiasm  for  our 
cause. 

Two  of  our  young  wives  In  the  Washington 
area  are  indeed  worthy  of  praise.  They  have 
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worked  many  long  arduous  hours  to  make 
this  evening  a  reality — words  cannot  express 
our  gratitude.  Kathy  Plowman  and  Candy 
Parish!  The  reason  we  are  here  this  evening 
Is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Scheduling  this  Rally 
for  May  1st  is  Indeed  appropriate,  for  It  Is 
International  Law  Day.  But  May  Day  has 
many  connotations,  as  many  of  our  military 
men  know,  and  the  one  that  comes  to  my 
mind  Is  the  international  call  of  distress — 
May  D.^y — May  Day — Help!  Help! 

This  Is  our  call,  a  call  of  distress  for  our 
thousands  of  sons — husbands  and  fathers 
who  have  been  detained  brutally  for  years  In 
South  Vietnam  by  the  Viet  Cong,  in  Hanoi  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  In  Laos  by  the 
Pathet  Laos. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  Just  how 
many  men  are  involved.  In  North  Vietnam 
we  have  357  men  listed  In  a  prisoner  cate- 
gory and  423  In  a  missing  status.  In  South 
Vietnam  there  are  74  in  a  prisoner  status 
and  454  missing.  In  Laos  there  are  3  men  In 
a  prisoner  status  and  200  missing,  and  in 
China  there  are  2  prisoners  and  5  men  In  a 
missing  status  for  a  total  of  1518  men.  Have 
we  become  so  callous  that  these  men  are 
going  to  be  written  off?  Our  President  has 
said,  "A  Just  peace  is  in  sight!"  Yet.  no  cc«n- 
mltment  has  been  made  to  our  men  languish- 
ing  In  prisoner  camps. 

It  has  taken  the  families  of  these  men. 
who  have  given  so  much  already,  a  year  to 
educate  the  world  as  to  the  true  facts  of  the 
prisoner  situation.  Ask  yourselves:  Why  Is  it 
necessary  for  those  who  have  given  so  much 
to  continue  to  give?  Why  hasn't  this  cause 
been  carried  on  by  others?  People  have  esti- 
mated that  the  normal  lifetime  for  the 
world's  great  nations  has  been  about  two 
hundred  years.  The  pattern  of  these  civiliza- 
tions or  nations  runs  something  like  this: 
From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith,  from  such 
faith  to  courage,  from  courage  to  liberty, 
from  liberty  to  abundance,  from  abundance 
to  selfishness,  from  selfishness  to  compla- 
cency, from  complacency  to  apathy,  from 
apathy  to  dependency,  and  from  dependency 
back  again  Into  bondage.  This  sequence  may 
seem  pessimistic,  but  there  seems  to  be 
enough  truth  in  the  fact  that  nations  do 
rise  and  fall  and  that  prosperity  seems  to 
carry  within  It  the  seeds  of  selfishness,  that 
we  should  ask  ourselves,  what  of  America? 
What  can  be  done  by  us  to  turn  the  tide  is  a 
queition.  But  to  see  the  problem  Is  itself 
half  the  battle.  We  must  not  let  complacency 
and  apathy  reign  and  ruin  our  nation.  We 
beg  of  you  hear  our  call — May  Day,  May  Day! 
Do  not  turn  your  back  on  the  hundreds  of 
mothers  who  want  their  sons  returned.  Do 
not  Ignore  the  children  who  cry  out  for  the 
love  and  guidance  of  their  fathers  and  the 
hundreds  of  wives  who  have  grieved  for 
years,  some  for  husbands  who  will  never  re- 
turn! Hear  our  call  of  distress  and  the  cry 
from  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  camps — 
May  Day,  May  Day!!!  Help.  Please  help! 

Remarks  or  Mrs.  Iris  Powers,  MIA  Mother 
I'm  really  so  overcome  with  emotion  that 
It's  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything  but  thank 
you  so  much  for  being  here. 


the  President;  a  Resolution  In  wlolch  you  will 
have  much  interest.  And  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  present  It  to  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parish  of 
Alexandria  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Plowman  of 
Arlington.  And  I  think  you  will  want  to  hear 
It,  because  this  Resolution,  which  speaks  for 
the  Congress  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
President,  was  passed  in  record  time.  It  says 
thU: 

senate-house   concurrent   resolution 
Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 

1.  That  Friday,  May  1,  1970,  be  commemo- 
rated as  a  day  for  an  appeal  for  international 
Justice  for  all  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  servicemen  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia; 

2.  That  men  of  compassion  and  good  will 
throughout  the  world  be  urged  to  search 
all  peaceful  avenues  available  to  Insure  that 
these  men  be  treated  humanely  and  fairly  in 
accord  with  the  standards  established  by  the 
Geneva  Convention; 

3.  That  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
secure  their  early  release  from  captivity; 

4.  That  the  President  designate  Sunday, 
May  3,  1970,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for 
humane  treatment  and  the  safe  return  of 
these  brave  Americans;  and 

6.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  appro- 
priate representatives  of  every  nation  of  the 
world. 

Passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  record 
time,  attested  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  proc- 
lamation Issued  that  Sunday  Is  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
our  hope,  our  prayers,  our  determination, 
yes,  our  determination  that  these  men  shall 
be  freed  forthwith  by  whatever  means  are 
required  and  restored  to  their  families  and 
our  country,  I  present  to  these  wonderful 
young  ladles  this  Resolution  from  the 
Congress. 

Appeal  roR  International  Justice 

(By  Mrs.  Charles  Parish,  MIA  wife, 
Alexandria,  Va.) 
Please,  please  carry  this  message  to  your 
place  of  worship  and  to  your  fellow  human 
beings. 

Above  all,  when  May  3  has  come  and  gone, 
we  beg  of  you  to  please  remember  these 
men  In  your  hearts.  In  your  deeds,  and  In 
your  prayers,  until  they  are  home  safe. 


Introduction   of   Mrs.   Plowman    and   Mrs. 

Parish,    POW     Wives,    by     Congressman 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes 

I  know  that  you  In  this  great  and  wonder- 
ful audience  want  to  Join  me  at  this  moment 
In  an  especial  show  of  appreciation  to  the 
moving  spirit  behind  this  great  meeting  to- 
night and  this  great  appeal  which  has  gone 
over  the  land,  the  man  who  heads  the  Sen- 
ate-House Committee  on  Appeal  for  Inter- 
national Justice,  Senator  Bob  Dole.  Will  you 
join  me? 

Wives,  mothers,  families  of  America's  miss- 
ing servicemen,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Tonight  It  is  my  high  priv- 
ilege to  present  a  resolution  that  hc^  passed 
the  Congress  and  which  has  been  signed  by 


Appeal  for  International  Justice 

(By  Mrs.  James  E.  Plowman,  MIA  wife, 

Arlington,  Va. 

It   took   20   minutes   for  the   Congress   to 

pass  this  resolution.  But  when  you  consider 

the  cause.  It  Is  not  really  such  a  feat. 

Words  c&nnot  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Congress  .  .  .  especially  to  the  Congressmen 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  us  to- 
gether. And  to  their  staffs  and  especially  to 
Senator  Dole. 


Faith  In  America 
(By  Robert  Ciunmlngs) 

Senator  Dole,  distinguished  leaders,  Mrs. 
Sbockdsie.  Mr.  Perot,  and  families  of  Amer- 
ica's captive  and  missing  heroes. 

I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 

For  I  feel  I  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
on  behalf  of  millions  of  Americans  who  can- 
not be  here  personally. 

These  Americans  do  not  have : 

Missing  or  captive  loved  ones; 

They  do  not  wadt  and  wonder; 

Their  children  are  not  growing  up  under 
the   question   mark   of   their  fathers'   fates; 

And  they  do  not  suffer  the  remorseless 
taunting  of  the  cynical  captors. 


But  these  millions  do  know  your  men  are 
over  there,  and  they  do  care. 

Surely  each  of  you  with  a  missing  or  cap- 
tured son.  hiisband  or  father  knows  people 
in  your  own  community  who  care — who  want 
to  help — who  are  not  e4>athetlc. 

Well,  I  have  travelled  evec7  section  of  this 
great  country,  and  I  know  these  people  are 
everywhere. 

And  I  feel  I  stand  here  tonight  to  say  for 
them:  We  know,  we  care,  we  shall  not 
forget. 

Your  men  are  not  unlike  the  ancient  Spar- 
tans at  Thermopylae. 

Pew  In  number  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  those  warriors  waited  for  word  of  aid 
from  their  home  forces. 

Alone  they  waited,  and  alone  they  hoped. 

When  at  last — and  too  late — help  did  ar- 
rive, these  words  were  found  Inscribed  on 
the  rocks  where  they  had  fallen : 

"Oo,  passerby,  and  tell  that  we  in  faithful 
service  fell." 

Let  us  please  resolve  tonight : 

That  these  words  will  not  be  found  in 
the  bamboo  cells  of  our  men; 

That  help  will  arrive;  and 

That  the  passersby  of  the  world  will  know 
their  story,  not  from  tl^  pathetic  scratch- 
Ings  they  left  behind,  but  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  and  voices  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

And  let  us  pray  that  God  In  his  mercy 
will  return  them  to  us  safe  and  well. 

Let's  make  that  great  impossible  dream 
really  possible, 

Hope  for  Freedom 
(Introduction  of  Lt.  Robert  E.  Prlshman,  VS. 
Navy,  former  POW  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, by  Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa) 
I  first  became,  you  might  say.  persoTially, 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  of  war  prob- 
lem when  I  visited  Vietnam  In  January. 
1966.  After  that.  I  went  over  to  Khorat  In 
Thailand  and  was  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress to  spend  the  night  over  there.  That 
evening  I  had  dinner  with  the  five  Iowa 
pilots  who  were  based  there.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  had  breakfast  with  some  18  Iowa  edr- 
men.  Within  only  a  very  few  weeks  after- 
wards, one  of  the  Iowa  boys  whom  I  had 
talked  to  at  that  evening  party  was  a  POW 
In  North  Vietnam,  and  I  might  say  that  I 
ever  since  have  thought  about  him  and  bis 
parents  In  Iowa  many  times,  and  about 
many  others,  too. 

I  think  the  number  one  concern  of  most  of 
us  in  the  Congress  Is  this  war,  and  the  POW 
problem  is  a  very  big  part  of  that  concern. 
And  this  Is  so  because  It  points  up  the  differ- 
ence that  stands  out  In  a  nation  that  is  really 
moral. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  my  own  peace  of 
mind  will  never  be  achieved  until  these  brave 
men  come  home.  Now  It  Is  my  privilege  as 
an  old  Air  Force  man.  to  Introduce  one  of 
our  Navy  heroes.  Lt.  Prlshman  comes  from 
that  great  Iowa  county  of  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, where  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Prlshman.  still  reside.  Bob  and  his  wife 
presently  reside  In  La  Jolla. 

He  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  June 
of  1964  and  a  Navy  pilot  In  October  of  1965. 
Two  years  later  he  was  shot  down  on  a  com- 
bat mission  over  North  Vietnam  and  became 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

Last  August,  he  became  one  of  the  nine 
POWs  to  be  released  from  North  Vietnam 
during  all  of  these  years.  You  should  know 
that  his  many  decorations  Include  the 
distinguished  flying  cross,  the  air  medal,  the 
Navy  commendation  medal  and  the  purple 
heart. 

Bob  Frishman's  hope  for  freedom  came 
true.  He  Is  with  us  tonight  to  echo  the  hope 
for  freedom  for  all  others.  Whose  safe  return 
we  pray  for.  I  present  Lieutenant  Robert 
Frishman. 
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Remarks  of  Lt.  Robebt  E.  F*riskman 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  We  are  here  tonight  asking  what 
we  and  others  can  do  to  help  the  men 
languishing  In  Communist  prison  camps. 

The  answer  Is  simple.  AaX  yourself,  what 
he  would  want  you  to  do  for  him.  Think 
about  It.  Think  about  It  hard.  And  then  do  It. 

For  these  men  were  given  a  Job  to  do  by 
their  country. 

Now  you  must  speak  out  on  their  behalf 
because  their  voices  are  now  kept  silent. 

No  matter  what  your  political  conviction, 
whether  you  think  we  should  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  today  or  bomb  Hanoi  tomorrow,  we 
can  all  support  humane  treatment  for  pris- 
oners of  war.  For  these  men  were  given  a  Job 
to  do  by  their  country,  and  did  it  to  the  best 
of   their  ability. 

They  have  given  so  much  for  you. 

Now  they  need  your  help. 

Thank  you. 

intsoouction  of  p02c.  douglas  b. 
Hegoahl.  us.  Navt 

(By  Senator  Peteb  H.  Dominick.  of  Colorado! 

Bob  Dole,  distinguished  friei.ds  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  along  with  Jack  Mil- 
ler I  have  a  real  Joyous  occasion.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  two  of  the 
nine  people  who  have  become  free  again  from 
prisons   of  war. 

My  particular  friend  and  compatrlate 
comes  from  South  Dakota;  Petty  Officer 
Hegdahl.  I  call  it  a  suburb  of  Colorado  and 
we"re  happy  to  claim  it. 

I  noticed  in  the  process  of  the  program, 
and  I  have  not  had  enough  chance  to  really 
talk  with  him  about  it,  that  he  lost  60 
pounds  when  he  was  In  prison. 

Sixty  pounds.  As  an  Air  FVDrce  man,  I 
always  said  the  Navy  ate  well,  but  I  don't 
know  if  thafs  very  good  He  seems  to  have 
put  it  back  on.  or  most  of  it.  / 

He  was  assigned  to  the  U  S.S.  Capibara. 
He  was  lost  In  1967.  captured  and  not  re- 
leased for  two  and  one-half  years. 

He  holds  the  meritorious  unit  commenda- 
tion, the  National  Defense  service  medal,  the 
Vietnam  service  medal,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  campaign  medal 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  give  to  you  one 
of  our  privileged  characters  that  we  hope 
will  be  Joined  by  so  many  thousands  more. 
one  of  our  nine  releasees.  Petty  Officer 
Hegdahl. 

Remarks  of  P02c  Docclas  B.  Hegdahl 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Senators,  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  tonight. 

I  don't  know  what  more  I  can  say.  but 
these  men  in  prison  have  given  their  all  for 
their  country. 

And  their  wives  have  waited  for  years  and 
years. 

And  now  It  Is  our  turn  to  do  what  we  can 
for  them. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  let  North  Vietnam 
know  that  there  will  be  no  compromising  on 
the  prisoner  of  war  situation. 

Thank  you. 

United  We  Stand 
(Introduction    of    H.    Ross    Perot    by    Mrs. 

Douglas  Peterson.  POW  wife.  Fort  Walton 

Beach.  Pla.) 

Thank  you.  Tonight  I  am  here  with  three 
very  special  people.  In  June.  1966.  my  Pete 
left  us.  August  of  1969  I  found  out  that 
my  husband  was  alive.  My  friends  here 
brought  my  husband's  name  back.  Thank 
you. 

There  Is  so  much  hope  for  us.  I  know  I 
was  in  the  same  category  as  so  many  of  you 
are  now.  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  on  a  trip 
with  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  in  the 
world.  When  Doug  Frlshman  came  back  they 
told  us  they'd  help  us  to  speak  out.  The  wives 
took  steps  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  there  was 
a  hand  reaching  aut  for  us guiding  us. 


As  you  know,  we  all  need  this.  On  the  trip 
that  we  took,  I  rode  with  many  wonderful 
people  from    'Drnted  We  Stand  ". 

Each  wife  knows  how  precious  each 
moment  is  with  her  family.  Mrs.  Perot  has 
been  most  uosel&sh,  as  her  children,  to  share 
with  us  her  husband  who  has  taken  us  by  the 
hand  and  has  helped  us  to  help  our  men  and 
to  show  the  world  that  we  will  fight  for 
them  with  your  backing. 

Since  my  husband  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  of 
course,  when  we  went  into  the  POW  camps 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  first  thing  that  I  saw 
that  I  will  remember  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
Is  the  day  when  the  families  could  look  at  one 
another,  even  though  they  were  behind  a 
fence.  They  were  only  three  feet  apart;  maybe 
they  couldn't  touch,  but  they  cotild  talk  .  .  . 
They  could  tell  news. 

I  have  a  little  t)oy  who  has  not  met  his 
father  as  yet.  I  saw  a  father  meet  his  son. 
There  was  a  mother  there  who  raised  this 
very  beautiful  baby  In  her  arms  and  showed 
the  father  his  son.  The  others,  the  children 
could  go  and  the  father's  could  watch  them 
grow.  They  could  find  out  about  all  their 
families.  They  have  religious  services.  I  heard 
laughter.  They  ate  well;  they  could  even  go 
and  complain!  Can  you  believe  It,  they  had  a 
right  to  sit  and  complain  about  food  and 
many  others  things  like  not  wanting  to  get 
out  in  the  sunshine.  Can  you  imagine  it.  .  .  . 
If  only  our  men  could  be  in  the  sun  one 
second,  one  minute!  If  only  they  could  look 
upK3n  the  eyes  of  one  American.  And  this  is 
what  we  went  for  .  .  .  not  asking  a  great  deal. 
We  went  with  the  man  who  knew  how  to  help 
us:  one  who  would  stand  behind  us.  It 
Is  Indeed  unbelievable  when  I  say  to  you  that 
there  are  no  words.  .  .  .  Many  friends,  many 
are  out  there,  and  they  know  I  talk  a  lot.  and 
that's  why  I  said  "one  minute"  .  .  .  you'll  have 
to  tell  me  when  to  stop,  l}ecause  I  get  so 
excited.!  I  can't  stop  on  this.  I'm  so  thrilled! 
I'm  so  full  of  enthusiasm!  And  he  gave  it  to 
us.  He  and  his  family.  God  bless  this  man 
with  a  gift.  And  This  man  gave  us  part  of  his 
gift:  his  knowledge,  he  shared  it.  His  un- 
selfishness and  his  real  enthusiasm. 

He  wants  families  back  together  because  of 
the  love  he  has  had  in  his  family,  the  love 
he  has  had  in  the  United  States.  And  he  says 
it's  because  of  our  wonderful  men. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  and  this  is  another  thing,  can  I 
Just  add  one  thing?  Can  you  imagine,  me 
having  to  introduce  to  you.  the  wives,  the 
mothers,  the  children  of  missing  in  action 
and  POWs.  .  .  .  Mrs.  H.  Ross  Perot?  I  do.  and 
I'm  so  honored. 

Remarks  of  H.  Ross  Perot.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Everything  we've 
tried  to  do  In  the  past  and  everything  we'll 
try  to  do  In  the  future  is  aimed  at  one  point 
and  that's  the  relea-se  of  the  prisoners. 

It  is  important  for  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try to  understand  that  a  prisoner  of  war  has 
no  military  value  48  hours  after  he  is  cap- 
tured. Prom  that  point  forward  he  becomes  a 
burden  to  the  enemy's  economy  He's  a  user 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  facilities,  guards 
and  whai-have-ycu. 

So  there's  no  military  or  national  reason 
to  keep  these  men  as  prisoners  of  war.  Con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  hold  the  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Repeatedly  they  have 
tried  to  give  back  the  sick  and  wounded.  Re- 
peatedly they  have  tried  to  work  out  an  ex- 
change or  release  of  prisoners.  They  have  a 
continuing  program  underway  at  all  times 
to  return  the  Vletcong  prisoners  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Literally,  after  several  months  In  captivity, 
the  procedure  is  almost  as  simple  as  a  parent 
coming  In  and  signing  for  the  prisoner.  So 
for  people  who  say,  "Well.  Perot,  you  don't 
understand  Asians,  and  Asians  don't  place 
any  value  on  human  life  and  what-have- 
you  .  .  ." 


I  say.  "I've  been  in  the  camps  in  South 
Vietnam;  they're  Asians;  they're  Vietnamese. 
And  I've  seen  the  prisoners  treated  humane- 
ly. I've  seen  them  and  I've  talked  to  them 
about  their  efforts  to  return  the  men  to  the 
North." 

So  I  consider  it  a  realistic  goal.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  goal  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  North  Vietnamese.  And  much  of 
what  we've  done  up  until  this  point  was  to 
get  to  know  them,  and  here's  what  we  found. 

We  found  they're  tough;  they're  resolute. 
They're  like  a  ninety-pound  fighter  who's 
lasted  15  rounds  with  Rocky  Marciano. 
They're  battered,  and  really,  that's  the  peo- 
ple I  Just  described  .  .  .  battered.  The  lead- 
ership is  like  the  trainer  in  a  boxing  ring 
The  leadership  is  sitting  in  the  corner  with 
a  towel  over  their  shoulders.  The  leadership 
doesn't  go  Into  battle.  The  people  don't  have 
a  voice  in  Vietnam.  And  the  leadership  is 
willing  to  hang  on. 

Now.  logically,  you  can  say.  "Is  this  really 
true?"  And  I  say,  "Go  to  the  POW  camps 
In  the  south  and  see  the  age  of  the  prisoners 
coming  in  those  camps  ...  14.  15.  some  12- 
year-olds."  When  you've  got  men.  boys,  that 
age,  going  Into  battle,  that's  one  of  the  most 
significant  signs  that  the  enemy  is  in  serious 
trouble. 

But  they  hang  on,  hang  on.  So  we  can 
count  on  the  fact  that  they're  tough;  they're 
resolute. 

Now  let's  come  down  to  some  things  that 
are  really  significant.  They  keenly  under- 
stand our  Government.  I  contend  they  are 
better  students  of  our  Government  than 
most  of  us.  They  feel  that  our  Government  is 
Inherently  weak,  relative  to  theirs.  And  the 
reasons  they  feel  this  way  are  interesting. 
They're  not  too  concerned  about  our  leaders 
They  see  them  as  transitory  figures  that  pass 
in  the  night.  They  feel  that  our  Government 
is  inherently  weak  because  the  people  select 
the  leaders  and  the  people  select  leaders  who 
will  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  people.  So 
in  this  inherently  weak  system,  where  the 
leadership  is  subject  to  change,  on  a  fairly 
short  cycle,  they  realize  that  the  real  power 
In  the  country  Is  In  the  people.  And  that's 
the  ticket  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  from  their  cul- 
tural point  of  view,  Just  can't  conceive  that 
200  million  Americans  could  care  abouf 
1500  men.  I've  talked  with  them  on  this 
subject  in  nearly  every  meeting  we've  had: 
my  staff  has.  all  over  the  world,  talked  to 
them  and  Intermediaries  that  we've  used 
confirm  this.  The  North  Vietnamese  Just 
can't  believe  that  this  could  be  a  national 
problem. 

Keep  in  mind  that  they  place  the  pris- 
oners on  a  very  low  priority.  They  do  not 
consider  the  prisoners  a  significant  factor. 
Keep  in  mind  that  they  will  not  be  moved 
by  sentiment.  They  will  not  be  moved  by  a 
concern  for  human  life.  And  they  will  not 
be  moved  by  emotion. 

And  if  you  don't  believe  that,  look  at  the 
way  they  treat  their  own  men  who  are  pris- 
oners in  the  South.  They  won't  take  their 
names  from  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  let  the  families  in  the  North  know. 
They  won't  let  mail  come  up  from  the 
South.  Tliey  don't  notify  the  families  when 
a  man  Is  wounded  or  killed  on  the  battle- 
field. So  if  they're  anything,  they're  consist- 
ent. 

But  I  use  that  Just  as  an  example  that 
they  won't  be  moved  by  emotion  or  senti- 
ment. They  are  among  the  most  practical 
people  I  have  ever  met.  At  the  point  when 
the  prisoners  do  in  fact  become  a  liability, 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  continue  to  be 
a  liability.  So  what  am  I  doing  ...  or  trying 
to  do?  I  am  trying  to  arouse  and  Inform  the 
American  people  on  this  subject.  I'm  trying 
to  get  the  level  of  concern  to  such  a  height 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  become  con- 
cerned that  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  is  being  diverted  from  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  real  issue,  and  that's  the 
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war,  to  the  concern  for  these  1500  men.  And 
at  the  point  when  they  see  that  as  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  you  are  going  to  see  big 
things  happen  so  quickly  tiecause  they  are 
so  practical.  They  will  not  run  that  risk. 

Now,  how  do  we  make  that  happen?  First, 
we  have  to  go  through  the  basic  education 
phase.  Christmas  trips,  the  things  we've 
done  in  between,  were  necessary  to  focus 
attention  .  .  .  the  work  that  all  of  you 
wlfes  have  been  doing,  and  you've  done  an 
outsunding  Job. 

We've  gotten  the  American  people  In- 
formed. The  poll  we  took  after  the  Christ- 
mas trip  indicated  that  68%  of  the  popula- 
tion not  only  was  aware  of  the  plight  of 
these  men  but  understood  the  details.  I 
think  we  have  that  up  to  about  80 '"r  now. 
I  doubt  If  we  could  get  it  over  80°-.  .  But 
80''  is  more  than  enough.  And  so  using  that 
base,  we've  got  to  reinforce  what  we've  done 
and  move  forward  from  there.  The  North 
Vietnamese  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  if 
America  has  your  arm  twisted,  has  you  under 
pressure,  the  smartest  thing  to  do  Is  to  say, 
"let's  talk."  He  Immediately  releases  the 
arm  and  vou  talk  and  talk  and  talk  and  talk. 
So  In  wliat  we're  doing,  we  twist  and  talk. 
They  can't  stand  the  pressure.  As  a  nation 
they  have  an  inferiority  complex.  And  as  a 
people  they  have  an  inferiority  complex.  It's 
terribly  Important  for  them  to  be  recognized 
as  a  first-class  nation.  They  cant  take  the 
risk  of  having  the  American  people  learn 
to  hate  them  on  the  prisoner  issue.  Not  only 
because  the  consequences  it  could  come  to, 
but  more  Importantly,  and  this  almost  seems 
like  a  paradox,  they're  counting  on  us  to 
protect  them  from  China  over  the  long  pull. 
So  that's  the  risk  they  can't  take.  They  never 
refer  to  your  husbands  as  1500  men.  They 
alwavs  refer  to  them  as  just  1500  men.  That's 
a  risk  they  cant  take  over  just  1500  men. 

We  testified  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  (Committee  today.  The  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  repeatedly  asked,  "What^n 
Congress  do?  What  can  we  do  here?"  And^'d 
like  to  tell  you  again  what  I  suggested  to 
them  today. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  suggested,  as  the 
wives  were  talking,  that  certainly  something 
that  every  American  citizen  could  do  would 
be  to  remember  these  men  in  their  family 
prayers  at  night.  And  I  strongly  recommend 
that,  and  I  assure  you  that  my  family  and 
my  children  remember  your  men  every  single 
night. 

I  asked  Congress  today  to  remember  these 
men  in  the  opening  prayer  of  Congress  that 
takes  place  each  time  Congress  meets. 

I  asked  these  gentlemen  today  to  do  what- 
ever it  took  and  to  call  on  us  to  help  them 
in  any  way  they  needed  help.  To  call  a  Joint 
ses,slon  of  Congress  and  have  the  House  and 
the  Senate  spend  a  part  of  a  day  hearing 
what  this  committee  has  heard  today. 

That  will  have  an  Impact  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  will  be  staggering.  Because 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  we  go 
back  through  the  events  that  cause  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  meet  together  and  they 
are  among  our  most  historic  events.  And 
when  they  see  the  House  and  Senate  meet  to 
express  concern  and  to  get  information  about 
and  to  find  out  how  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lease of  Just  1500  men.  that  will  be  a  signal 
that  can  literally  be  seen  halfway  across  the 
world.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  even  more 
sensitive  to  the  1970  elections  than  the  people 
in  this  country.  They  are  watching  the  po- 
litical winds  very  very  carefully.  They're  look- 
ing for  signs.  So  I've  asked  every  candidate 
for  the  House  and  every  candidate  for  the 
Senate  to  take  a  formal  position  and  make 
it  part  of  his  platform  on  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  And  when  they  see  these 
gentlemen  in  Joint  session  and  when  they 
see  people  taking  this  position  in  their  plat- 
forms, and  trust  me.  we  dont  leave  this  to 
chance,  as  these  gentlemen  take  this  position, 
we'll  count  on  you  as  you  read  about  it  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  to  clip  it  out 
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and  mall  it  to  Hanoi.  And  then  I  will  prepare 
tabulations  showing:  "These  are  the  men 
that  are  running,  this  is  where  they  stand, 
here's  the  geographic  distribution."  I'll  get 
this  to  the  highest  level  In  Hanoi  through 
intermediaries.  So  don't  worry  when  the  posi- 
tions are  taken — the  North  Vietnamese  will 
see  it. 

Next,  I  requested  the  Congress,  the  Defense 
Department,  the  State  Department  and  the 
Executive  Office  Building  to  allow  me  to  put 
in  replicas  of  the  bamboo  cages  the  men  live 
in  in  South  Vietnam;  the  concrete  cells  that 
the  men  live  in  in  Hanoi;  the  holes  that  some 
of  the  men  are  placed  in  in  Laos,  and  a  tree 
with  a  chain  around  the  trunk  that  some  of 
the  men  are  attached  to  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  Laos.  So  as  they  go  about  their  dally 
routine,  with  literally  the  problems  of  the 
world  and  this  great  nation  on  their  minds, 
they  can  never  forget  Just  1500  men. 

Finally,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  consider 
very  seriously  asking  every  American  citizen, 
asking  people  like  me,  that  are  unaffected  by 
the  war  directly,  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion so  that  every  citizen  in  this  country  has 
to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  every  day  we 
have  men  on  the  battlefield  so  that  we  can 
never  forget  it.  I  feel  that  in  our  Nation,  a 
nation  that  belongs  to  Its  people.  It's  morally 
wrong  for  so  few  to  make  such  a  great  sac- 
rifice for  all  of  us  and  the  least  we  can  expect 
to  have  Imposed  on  us  Is  small  by  our  Gov- 
ernment so  that  we  can  never  forget  your 
men. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  In  a 
nation  that  would  rise  up  In  indignation.  If 
we'd  ask  a  college  quarterback  to  play  with- 
out his  helmet  some  Saturday  afternoon, 
certainly,  we  as  a  people  and  we  as  a  nation 
have  an  obligation  when  we  ask  a  yoting  man 
to  go  Into  battle  for  this  country,  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  protect  him  to  insure 
bis  safe  return  again. 


Challenge  to   America 

(Introduction  of  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr., 

by  Senator  Barry  M.  Gold  water) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  families  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war.  I  was  Just  told  that  our  special 
guest  of  the  night  will  be  here  very  shortly, 
so  we'll  speed  it  up.  I  want  to  apologize  for 
being  a  little  late,  and  I  want  to  apologize, 
too,  for  having  to  leave  as  soon  as  I've  intro- 
duced this  distinguished  gentlemen,  but  I 
flew  back  here  from  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
I  have  to  fly  back  tonight,  and  If  I  don't  get 
off  by  eleven  o'clock  the  FAA  says  I'll  have 
to  wait  until  morning. 

I  first  became  Interested  In  this  prisoner 
of  war  situation  In  talking  to  a  rather  large 
number  of  wives  who  are  stationed  at  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  and  Williams  and  Davis- 
Monthan  who  wanted  to  talk  about  what  we 
could  do  ...  we  members  of  Congress.  And 
I  told  them  then  that  we  felt  rather  futile; 
we  felt  rather  hopeless.  But  after  listening 
tonight,  I'm  not  of  that  mind  anymore. 

I  used  to  run  mules  down  to  the  rainbow 
natural  bridge,  and  I  had  an  old  cowboy  that 
helped  me.  and  he  could  get  along  with 
mules  very  well.  He  did  everything  but  hit 
them  with  a  two  by  four  before  he  tried  to 
harness  them  up.  And  I  always  said.  "Bill, 
why  do  you  always  have  to  be  so  rough  with 
them?"  "Well",  he  said,  "you  have  to  get 
their  attention."  And  I  have  a  hunch  thafs 
what  we  have  to  do  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  frankly  think  the  world,  and  pp;- 
tlcularly  North  Vietnam,  are  very  confussd 
about  America.  As  we  listen  to  the  radio 
today  and  watch  television;  as  we  realize  that 
there  is  a  pack  of  idiots  Just  a  few  miles 
north  of  here  tearing  down  the  ROTC  Head- 
quarters and  burning  uniforms;  when  we 
hear  about  a  man  blowing  his  nose  on  an 
American  flag  at  Yale.  I'm  not  confused  as 
to  why  the  world  Is  confused.  I  don't  believe 
the  world  thinks  America  wants  to  win  this 
war.  And  I  think  last  rUght,  our  President  hit 
the  mule  over  the  head  with  a  two  by  four. 


And  if  that  doesn't  work,  I  have  an  eight  by 
eight  I'll  let  him  use  next  week. 

Now,  it's  my  extreme  pleasure  tonight  to 
introduce  one  of  the  outstanding  young  men, 
not  only  In  this  country,  but  in  the  world. 
I  say  young  because  he  was  born  in  1928  He 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He's  married 
to  his  charming  wife,  Marilyn,  and  they  have 
four  children.  He  has  so  many  honors  that 
I  would  take  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  go 
over  them,  but  just  to  mention  a  few,  he's 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Experimental 
Test  Pilots  and  the  Explorer's  Club.  He's  been 
awarded  the  NASA  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  two  Navy  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses, 
and  some  of  these  others  I  can't  even  pro- 
nounce. They're  from  foreign  countries.  This 
gentleman  graduated  from  Annapolis  In  1952 
and  he's  now  a  Captain  In  our  Navy.  He 
served  a  four  year  tour  as  a  test  pilot  at 
Patuxent.  And  I  remember  the  other  day 
during  the  hearings,  when  he  was  there. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine  asked  these 
two  astronauts,  "How  come  you  kept  your 
cool?"  And  Jim  said,  "I  got  mine  from  being 
a  test  pilot." 

He  was  assigned  as  an  astronaut  by  NASA 
in  September  of  1962,  and  he  has  flown  on 
the  Oemlni  7  Mission,  the  Gemini  12  Mis- 
sion, and  he  was  the  command  pilot  for  the 
epic  journey  of  Apollo  8.  This  is  mans 
maiden  voyage  to  the  moon.  He  was  the  com- 
mand pilot  of  the  Apollo  13,  and  did  a  re- 
markable Job,  along  with  the  other  two  and 
the  great  team  at  NASA  in  Houston,  in  get- 
ting back  to  Earth.  He  has  more  time  In 
space  than  any  other  astronaut.  It's  my  ex- 
treme pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Captain 
James  LoveU.  And  Jim  you  have  the  floor. 

Remarks  by  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell 

I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  tonight. 
As  one  who  has  only  recently  felt  and  been 
made  deeply  awure  of  the  concern  of  others. 
I  now  would  like  to  express  my  own.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  join  my  fellow  Americans  in 
focusing  world  attention  to  a  subject  of  such 
deep  importance — the  returning  to  this 
country,  under  the  accepted  rules  of  conduct, 
thoee  Americans  who  have  been  captured  in 
battle. 

It  Is  both  sobering  and  shocking  to  realize 
the  Incredible  lack  of  humanity  that  Is 
Involved,  and  the  suffering  and  sorrow  that 
has  been  experienced  not  Just  by  the  men 
themselves,  but  by  their  loved  ones  When 
we  consider  that  in  many  cases  there  has 
been  no  confirmation  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  men  has 
remained  unknown  for  years,  the  need  for 
action  is  clear.  Out  of  1450  missing,  we  do 
know  with  varying  degrees  of  certainty  that 
some  430  may  be  prisoners  of  war.  There  re- 
main more  than  1,000  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  no  one  even  knows  If  they  are 
dead  or  alive. 

More  than  300  of  these  have  been  missing 
for  three  and  a  half  years  or  more — that 
is  longer  than  any  U.S.  serviceman  was  held 
prisoner  In  World  War  II.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  missing  for  nearly  six  years. 

We  who  are  astronauts  In  the  United 
Statee'  space  effort  feel  a  close  bond  and 
kinship  with  these  men.  There  are  more  than 
50  of  us;  while  we  are  civilians  in  our  work 
today,  many  of  us  are  still  in  the  military 
service.  A  number  of  our  group  have  flown 
in  combat.  We  know  the  perils  Involved,  but 
far  beyond  that,  we  appreciate  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  anxiety  of  loved  ones  at 
home. 

The  crew  of  Apollo  13  has  good  reason  to 
appreciate  these  things,  and  I  don't  think 
I  need  to  give  any  lengthy  explanation  why. 
And  we  know  the  anxiety  that  the  wives  and 
parents  of  our  crew  members  felt  when  our 
mission  siKldenly  worsened  186,000  miles 
away  from  home. 

We  prayed.  Our  loved  ones  prayed.  And 
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we  are  told  that  people  the  world  over 
prayed  for  our  safe  return. 

Those  of  us  In  the  spe^e  program  realized 
long  a^  that  prayers  offered  for  us  were  not 
offered  to  us  as  Individuals — they  were 
offered  because  our  endeavors  were  symbols 
of  man's  spirit,  for  no  man's  Ule  can  be 
worth  more  than  another's. 

Prom  the  many  messages  we  have  received 
from  people  everywhere,  we  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  human  compassion  and  friend- 
ship. We  cannot  help  feeling  that  for  a  few 
days  the  world  may  have  been  a  little  closer 
as  we  guided  our  spaceship  home. 

If  this  Is  indeed  true,  and  I  believe  it  Is; 
if.  as  we  have  found,  people  can  be  united 
In  these  troubled  times.  I  ask  that  now 
again  the  ijeople  of  the  world  unite  with 
prayer — and  with  pressure — to  bring  these 
brave  Americans  home. 

Remarks  bt  the  Vice  Phesident 

Tonight's  Is  an  unusual  gathering.  The 
leadership  of  our  country  is  divided,  yet  men 
of  different  opinions  and  of  different  philoso- 
phies are  here  to  underline  their  common 
concern  for  the  fates  of  hundreds  of  brave 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Not  much  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
world  traveled  back  from  the  edge  of  eternity 
with  three  astronauts  in  a  crippled  space 
ship.  The  rejoicing  on  their  safe  return  was 
nearly  universal — and  it  came  from  men 
with  philosophies  infinitely  more  varied  than 
the  opinions  represented  in  this  room 
tonight. 

But  we  are  here  tonight  to  express  an 
identical  kind  of  hope  and  fear  for  the  lives 
of  hundred's  of  America's  sons  who  are  being 
held  captive  half-way  around  the  world. 

We  are  at  war  in  Southeast  Asia — 2  basic 
Ideologies  of  man  are  engaged  against  each 
other  We  are  on  notice  that  the  Communist 
government  of  North  Vietnam  Is  Intransigent, 
totalitarian  and  callous.  We  have  seen  the 
efforts  of  three  presidents  to  end  this  costly 
war  with  a  reasonably  negotiated  peace  re- 
jected and  ridiculed.  We  see  continuing  fresh 
violations  of  the  neutrality  of  other  nations 
and  an  endless  onslaught  of  propaganda  to 
Justify  Indefensible  outrages  against  hu- 
manity. 

Above  all.  we  see  the  character  of  the 
Hanoi  government  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  treated  our  sons — their  prisoners 
of  war.  And  we  see  the  character  of  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  the  United  States  In  the 
anguish  and  concern  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  dally  about  the  Imprisonment  and 
treatment  of  your  loved  ones. 

I  know  of  no  stronger  indictment  of  what 
the  enemy  fights  for  and  what  we  are  fight- 
ing against  than  the  manner  in  which  North 
Vietnam  has  treated  these  prisoners  of  war. 

Officially,  they  have  not  told  us  who  these 
prisoners  are  or  where  they  are.  Our  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  exploitation  of  prisoners 
for  propaganda  Alms,  propaganda  broad- 
casts, staged  photos  and  carefully  selected 
Interviews. 

We  do  know  from  the  handful  already  re- 
leased that  some  of  those  remaining  in 
captivity  have  been  mistreated.  They  have 
been  forced  to  live  in  isolation  and  to  sur- 
vive on  near  starvation  diets;  we  know  they 
have  not  been  given  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment and  they  have  undergone  many  forms 
of  physical  torture. 

Because  of  the  enemy's  refusal  to  provide 
us  with  the  names  of  the  captured,  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  many  American 
wives  and  parents  have  traveled  to  foreign 
countries  In  the  hope  of  finding  that  In- 
formation. Almost  all  have  come  home  with 
nothing. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  ten  days  ago: 

"No  statement  on  Vietnam  would  be  com- 
plete without  an  expression  of  our  concern 


for   the  fate  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

"The  callous  exploitation  of  the  anxieties 
and  anguish  of  the  parents,  the  wives,  the 
children  of  these  brave  men,  as  negotiating 
pawns,  is  an  unforgiveable  breach  of  the 
elementary  rules  of  conduct  between  civilized 
peoples. . . ." 

Let  me  say  here  tonight — we  shall  never 
forget  those  men  and  we  shall  never  for- 
get how  they  have  been  treated. 

Officially,  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
p>ersuade  the  enemy  to  be  more  forthcoming. 
Securing  the  release  of  our  men  held  captive 
is  fundamental  to  our  negotiating  position 
In  Paris.  And  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  stark  tiruth  about  our  prisoners  to 
the  American  people  and  to  people  of  good 
will  throughout  the  world.  If  you  have 
ideas  on  how  better  your  Government  can 
act — we  want  them.  We  will  hear  them  out, 
we  will  try  them. 

Some  well-known  spokesmen  in  our  so- 
ciety say  that  the  true  heroes  of  this  genera- 
tion are  those  Americans  who  have  fled  to 
Canada  or  Sweden  to  sit  out  the  war.  They 
are  not  our  heroes. 

Our  heroes  are  serving  as  soldiers;  they 
are  the  prisoners  of  war  and  men  separated 
from  their  units  who  continue  to  serve 
proudly  as  soldiers.  These  are  the  men  to 
whom  our  prayers  go  out  every  night.  They 
are  the  young  men  of  this  generation  who 
are  constantly  on  the  mind  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

My  remarks  are  brief  tonight:  they  are 
not  partisan  as  this  is  not  a  forum  where 
any  American  can  be  a  partisan.  I  will  only 
say  that  every  decision  our  President  makes 
Is  made  In  the  belief  that  it  can  diminish 
the  death  and  suffering  in  southeast  Asia; 
that  it  can  bring  closer  the  day  of  peace 
when  all  your  sons  and  husbands  can  come 
home  again.  I  believe  that  deeply;  and  I  ask 
you  to  believe  it  as  well. 

CKxjd  night  and  God  bless  you  all. 


Benediction 
'  (By  Hon.  Henkt  C.  Schaoeberc) 

May  I  again  remind  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  designated  Sunday,  May  3rd,  as  a 
special  day  of  prayer  for  our  P.O.W.'s  and 
men  missing  in  action.  Ask  your  friends  and 
neighbors  to  Join  you. 

Our  God  is  not  a  "local"  God.  He  Is  not 
Just  the  God  of  Washington,  D.C.  or  our  home 
towns.  He  is  the  God  over  the  earth — yea, 
the  universe.  He  is  present  with  our  men 
in  the  prison  camps  and  He  Is  with  us 
here. 

When  we  pray  to  God  we  are  with  those 
we  love  and  though  we  are  removed  from 
each  other  by  thousands  of  miles  for  God 
is  with  them  and  with  us.  When  we  pray, 
we  pray  not  only  for  them  but  with  them. 
Let  us  pray : 

God  of  our  fathers — our  God  and  Father, 
we  ask  that  Thou  wotildst  dismiss  us  with 
Thy  blessing. 

Thou  hast  called  us  not  to  a  life  of  ease, 
free  of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  to  a  life  of 
service.  Of  ourselves  we  are  helpless  to  bear 
our  burdens  but  with  Thee  all  things  are 
possible. 

Give  us  strength  to  meet  the  tasks  of  each 
new  day;  the  courage  to  make  our  witness 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  Thy  Will;  give  us  the 
patience  in  suffering  to  know  that  life  In  the 
flesh  is  not  the  sum  and  substance  of  our 
being;  give  us  comfort  in  our  sorrow;  but 
above  all.  Oh  God,  give  us  the  determination 
and  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  use  wisely 
to  the  extent  of  our  ca(>aclty  that  strength, 
moral  and  spiritual  and  physical  to  bring 
Jtjstice  and  peace  and  freedom  upon  this 
earth.  Thou  hast  entrusted  to  our  care. 

May  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  dignity  of  man  whom  Thou  hast 
created  in  Thy  image. 

The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us.  May  He 


cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  and  be 
gracious  unto  us.  May  he  lift  the  light  of  His 
countenance  upon  us  and  give  us  the  peace 
that  passeth  all  understanding — the  peace 
that  comes  to  those  who  put  themselves  into 
Thy  hands  of  love. 

God  of  the  far  flung  battle  line  be  with 
us  yet — be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget — lest 
we  forget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  re- 
garding the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Mihtary  Sales  Act  iH.R. 
15628  >.  Distinguished  men  from  consti- 
tutional scholars  to  defense  experts  have 
taken  opposing  positions  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

During  recent  weeks,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  taken  a  stand  on 
the  power  of  the  President  to  protect 
American  forces  in  combat.  Now,  50 
members  of  the  academic  community — 
noted  professors  of  government  and  po- 
litical science — have  drafted  an  excel- 
lent memorandum  which  discusses  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  as  well  as 
the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment  in 
concise  fashion  and  emphasizes  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memoranoitm 
In  regard  to  Senate  amendments  620  and 
609  to  the  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  (HJl  15628)  and  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  Act  (H.R. 
17123) 

During  the  last  three  weeks  more  than 
fifty  Senators  spoke  or  by  adding  their  names 
as  co-sponsors  to  amendments  expressed 
their  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  and  or 
the  political  practicality  of  the  President's 
decision  of  deploying  U.S.  armed  forces  tem- 
porarily In  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  threatening  the  safety  of  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
and  northwest  of  Saigon. 

Two  major  amendments  are  pending  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  bills.  The  first  one. 
Amendment  620,  already  cleared  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Is  offered 
as  a  Committee  amendment  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  the  debates  surrounding  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  two  amendments  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  President's  move  was  chal- 
lenged and  it  was  asserted  that  Congress  had 
the  right  and  duty  to  cut  off  funds  for  the 
above  purpose.  If  Congress  should  cut  off 
funds,  it  would  Interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  hostilities  and  of  foreign  relations  in 
South  East  Asia,  prerogatives  which  Judicial 
and  constitutional  practices  were  heretofore 
declared  to  be  vested  in  the  President  as 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course.  Congress  has  a  role  in 
foreign  policy  but  It  Is  to  debate  the  issues 
and  charter  future  course  of  action,  not  to 
direct  specific  military  operations. 

The  author  and  the  signatories  of  the 
present  memorandum  express  In  general 
their  support  of  the  President's  objectives 
as  elaborated  in  his  April  30.  1970  message 
and  In  his  May  8  press  conference.  They 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  urge  the 
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members  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  re- 
ject them  on  the  grounds  that  they  violate 
the  Constitution  and  constitute  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  Executive  by  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  government.  We 
do  beUeve  In  extended  foreign  policy  debate, 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  Ill-considerate, 
precipitate  action. 

I,    TH«    COOPEK-CHUHCH    AMENDMENT 
(amendment   620) 

This  amendment  states  that — 

(1)  unless  there  Is  a  specific  legislative 
approval  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  fund 
authorization  and  appropriation,  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  retain  United  States  ground 
and  naval  forces  in  Cambodia. 

The  above  generalized  ban  creates  both 
practical  and  consfttuftoriaJ  problems.  While 
President  Nixon  is  preparing  to  withdraw 
United  States  forces  from  Cambodia  by  July 
1  (which  is  probably  the  earliest  effective 
date  of  any  such  amendment  as  it  would 
have  to  pass  the  House-Senate  conferees  as 
well),  exigencies  may  arise  in  the  future  In 
which  the  President  may  well  deem  neces- 
sary the  use  of  ground  and  naval  forces  in 
order  to  protect  the  safety  of  United  States 
forces  in  South  Viet  Nam.  It  could  then 
prove  an  unnecessary  and  harmful  con- 
straint on  the  actions  of  the  President. 

More  far-reaching  is.  however,  the  consti- 
tutional Implication  of  the  statutory  re- 
striction of  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief  guaranteed  under  Arti- 
cle II.  paragraph  2,  clause  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  underlying  issue  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  courts  several  times  In  the  past.  With 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Nelson  presiding,  the 
New  "fork  Clrcviit  Court  interpreted  these 
powers  of  the  President  broadly  In  Durend 
v.  Holina.  1860  CC  N.Y.  4.  Nelson  stated: 

"Citizens  abroad  must  look  for  protection 
of  person  and  property,  and  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  existing  and  intended 
for  their  protection.  For  this  purpose,  the 
whole  Executive  power  of  the  country  is 
placed  in  his  hands." 

In  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  United  States, 
1923,  261  U.S.  514,  523,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  "Executive  power, 
in  the  main,  must  of  necessity  be  exercised 
by  the  President  through  the  various  de- 
partments." 

By  denying  certlorarls  in  cases  involving 
draftees  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Viet  Nam  who 
had  petitioned  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  was 
illegal  iMora  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934),  or 
in  cases  where  petitioners  claimed  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  violating  the 
1945  Treaty  of  London  (better  known  as  the 
Nuremberg  Charter)  and,  therefore,  had  no 
right  to  force  them  to  fight  In  an  aggressive 
war  [Mitchell  v.  United  States,  1967,  386  U.S. 
92 ) .  the  Supreme  Court  effectively  barred 
legal  challenges  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  to  engage 
United  States  armed  forces  in  belligerent 
acts. 

A  well-known  constitutional  law  author- 
ity, Bernard  Schwarz,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New 
York:  MacmiUan,  1963),  I:  196  defines  these 
powers  as  follows: 

"Is  the  Presidential  power  to  make  war  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  a  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war?  Much  of  what  has 
been  said  in  sections  222-230  indicates  the 
propriety  of  a  negative  Binswer  to  this  query. 
The  President  .  .  .  possesses  the  organic 
authority  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force  to  pro- 
tect American  rights  and  interests  abroad 
and  to  fulfill  the  commitments  of  the  na- 
tion under  international  agreements.  I»resl- 
dentlal  authority  In  this  respect  runs  the 
full  gamut  from  the  dispatch  of  a  gun- 
boat ...  to  the  full-scale  military  Inter- 
vention ordered  by  President  Truman  in 
Korea. 

The  main  Judicial  pillar  of  the  President's 


powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as  Chief 
Executive  in  the  foreign  relations  field  re- 
mains, however,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  United  States  v.  Curtiss  Wright  Corp.  1936, 
299  U.S.  304.  This  clearly  states  that  in  rela- 
tion to  acts  outside  of  the  United  States  i.e., 
international  relations,  "the  President  alone 
has  the  power  to  speak  or  listen  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  nation,"  and  that  "The 
powers  to  wage  war,  to  conclude  peswje,  to 
make  treaties,  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  sovereignties,  if  they  had 
never  been  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
would  have  vested  in  the  Federal  government 
as  necessary  concomitants  of  nationality." 

In  view  of  these  precedents  of  Court  deci- 
sions and  constitutional  practice,  the  Presi- 
dent does  Indeed  have  the  power  to  commit 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  units  already  en- 
gaged in  fighting  and  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  general  ban  In  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment,  even  if  modified  by  adding 
"except  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  United 
States  armed  forces  from  hostile  acts 
emanating  from  Cambodian  territory"  would 
represent  an  unbearable  usurpation  of  the 
President's  Inherent  rights  by  Congress. 

Article  2  of  the  Amendment  Impairs  not 
only  the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
but  also  those  of  the  Chief  Executive  In  opten 
contradiction  of  the  above-cited  U.S.  v.  Cur- 
tiss Wright  decision  which  had  clearly  stated 
that  the  President  is  "the  sole  organ  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Held  of  Inter- 
national relations  .  .  .  The  President  .  . 
not  Congress,  has  the  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  conditions  which  prevail.  In 
foreign  countries  and  especially  this  Is  true 
In  time  of  war." 

However,  section  2  not  only  bars  com- 
pensation payment  or  even  In  direct  sup- 
port payments  to  American  military  advisors 
or  Instructors,  but  to  any  person  who  acts 
In  the  above  capacity  to  Cambodian  forces. 
This  would  prevent  even  payments  or  other 
support  to  TTial,  South  Vietnamese,  Malayan 
Indonesian  or  South  Korean  instructors  or 
advisors  willing  to  train  Cambodian  forces. 
This  is  in  open  contradiction  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  as  enunciated  at  Guam.  It  consti- 
tutes a  clear  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  Chief  Executive 
and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Article  3  extends  the  previous  ban  to  any 
material  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  mili- 
tary Instruction  in  Cambodia,  or  to  per- 
sons ("mercenaries?")  to  "engage  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces."  The  restriction, 
an  usurpation  of  Executive  p>ower  by  Con- 
gress, would  render  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment a  helpless  by-stander  In  regard  to 
Cambodia  while  North  Vietnamese  Invaders 
take  over  that  hapless  country.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  even  help  Indirectly  by  as- 
sisting our  allies  who  are  willing  to  support 
the  Cambodians. 

Article  4  forms  a  seeming  contradiction.  In 
It  the  President  Is  permitted  to  bomb  Cam- 
bodian territory  though  he  is  not  allowed  to 
assist  Cambodia.  The  cynicism  of  the  sup- 
pyorters  of  the  amendment  Is  colossal,  in- 
deed. Would  there  be  any  better  way  to 
make  all  Cambodians  hate  Americans  and 
seek  refuge  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  than  abandoning  them  and 
then  bomb  the  occupied  areas? 

2.    THE    M'OOVERN-HATTIELD    AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT    609) 

Also  pending  U  the  McGovern-Hatfleld 
amendment  which  calls  for: 

(1)  ending  all  appropriations  in  Viet  Nam 
as  of  December  31.  1970  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of 

(a)  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  personnel; 

(b)  termination  of  United  States  military 
operations: 

(c)  expressedly  approved  Congressional  as- 
sistance to  South  Viet  Nam; 


(d)  exchange  of  prisoners; 

(e)  arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese 
endangered  by  U.S.  withdrawal, 

lor  a  period  of  six  months,  unless  Congress 
expressly  approves  a  further  delay  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President. 

The  procedure  suggested  in  (1)  of  the 
amendment  constitutes  an  illegal  Interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cited  in  analyzing  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment. 

It  would  also  negate  our  previotis  mission 
in  Viet  Nam  and  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment logically  assume  the  fall  of  South  Viet 
Nam  to  the  Communists  and  magnanimously 
are  "arranging  asylum"  for  those  who  have 
fought  with  us,  as  if  they  were  our  mercen- 
aries. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Sections  2-3  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment,  but  this  time  they  refer 
to  Laos.  The  United  States  should  not  even 
financially  support  any  noilitary  operations 
of  the  Laotian  or  of  any  third  governments 
in  Laos,  much  less  maintain  any  advisors  or 
instructors.  This  article  not  only  contravenes 
the  separation  of  powers  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  elaborated  In  analyz- 
ing the  former  amendment,  but  also  the  ob- 
ligations assumed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  1962  Treaty  of  Neutralizing 
Laos,  a  treaty  signed  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  al- 
most identical  with  sections  2-3  of  the  Coop- 
er-Church Amendment,  except  they  are 
more  explicit  about  barring  even  selling  or 
furnishing  Cambodia  with  "any  defense  ar- 
ticle," so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  people  of 
that  country  should  not  escape  Communist 
domination  even  if  they  were  willing  to  fight 
alone. 

As  to  Amendment  609,  even  the  liberal 
Washington  Post,  in  its  May  5,  1970  editorial 
described  the  course  advocated  by  those  who 
sponsor  this  as  "too  reckless  for  serious  con- 
sideration." 

May  this  memorandum  be  concluded  with 
the  words  of  Senator  Orlffln,  uttered  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  May  5 : 

"President  Nixon  did  not  Initiate  this  war: 
It  was  a  fact  of  life  when  he  took  office.  He 
is  in  the  process  of  bringing  our  participation 
in  that  war  to  an  end  on  an  orderly  basis.  Up 
to  now  we  have  not  been  losing  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But  unfortunately  and  to  the 
delight  of  the  enemy,  there  is  some  danger 
that  we  could  lose,  in  the  United  States,  a 
war  that  the  enemy  has  been  unable  to  win 
on  the  battlefield  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Surely,  this  Is  no  time  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from    under    the    President    of    the    United 
States.  It  would  be  unconscionable  for  the 
Senate  to  do  so  by  following  the  course  set 
forth  by  this  resolution." 
Signers    of    the    memorandum    on    Senate 
amendments  609   arid  620  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  and  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act 

1.  Professor  James  D.  Atkinson,  Dept.  of 
Government,  Georgetown  Univ.,  Washington, 
DC. 

2.  Professor  Anthony  T.  Botiscaren,  Dept. 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  LeMoyne 
University,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

3.  Professor  Joseph  Buflll.  George  Mason 
College  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Fair- 
fax, Va. 

4.  Professor  Leonard  F.  Colwell,  Montgom- 
ery College,  RockviUe.  Md. 

5.  Professor  Brutus  Coste.  Fairleigh  Dick- 
inson University,  Rutherford.  N.J. 

6.  Professor  Matirice  Czlkann-Zichy,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  Immaculata  College, 
Immaculata,  Pa. 

7.  Professor  Borisz  de  Balla,  Dept.  of  His- 
tory, St.  John's  University.  Jamaica.  NY. 

8.  Professor  Donald  Devlne,  Dept.  of  Gov- 
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ernment.    University    of    Maryland,    College 
Parle.  Md. 

9.  Professor  Joseph  Dunner.  Dept.  of  Gov- 
ernment. Yeshlva  University.  New  York,  N.Y. 

10.  Professor  John  P.  East,  Dept.  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  East  Carolina  State  College. 
Greenville.  N.C. 

11.  Professor  Franz  Michael,  President- 
Designate,  Sino-Soviet  Institute,  George 
Washington  University. 

12.  Professor  Jerzy  Hauptmann,  Chair- 
man. Dept.  of  Political  Science.  Park  College. 

13.  Professor  Tlbor  Horanyi.  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical Science.  St.  John's  University,  Ja- 
maica. N.Y. 

14.  Professor  Walter  Jacobs.  Dept.  of  Gov- 
ernment. Universltv  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Md 

15.  Professor  William  L.  Klntner.  Dept.  of 
Political  Science.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

16.  Professor  Joseph  A.  Mikus,  Georgian 
Court  College.  Lakewood,  N.J. 

17.  Professor  Charles  A.  Mosher.  Dept.  of 
Slavic  Languages.  George  Washington  Univ., 
Washington.  DC. 

18.  Professor  Nicholas  Nyarady.  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies,  Bradley  Uni- 
versity. Peoria.  Dl. 

19  Professor  Richard  OKeefe.  George  Ma- 
son College  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Fairfax.  Va. 

20.  Professor  Theodore  Perros.  Dept.  of 
Chemistry.  George  Washington  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

21.  Professor  Vladimir  Petrov.  Sino-Sovlet 
Institute.  George  Washington  University. 
Washington.  DC. 

22.  Professor  Robert  L  Pfaltzgraff.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  University  of  Perin- 
syivanja,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

23.  Professor  Andras  H.  Pogany.  Associate 
Uberarlan.  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange.  N.J. 

24.  Professor  Stephan  Possony.  Director  of 
International  Studies.  The  Hoover  Institu- 
tion. Stanford.  Calif. 

25.  Professor  William  H.  Roberts.  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Washington,  D.C. 

26.  Professor  O.  Carlos  Stoetzer.  Depart- 
ment of  History,  Fordham  University 
Bronx.  NY 

27.  Professor  Z.  Michael  Szaz.  Executive 
Director.  American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European   Unity.  Washington.  DC. 

28  Professor  Ernest  van  den  Haag.  New 
York  University.  New  York.  N.Y. 

29  Professor  Justus  van  den  Kroef.  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  University  of 
Bridgeport.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

30.  Professor  Laszlo  von  Gorgey.  Dept.  of 
International  Studies.  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Columbia.  S.C. 

31.  Professor  William  T.  Avery.  Chairman. 
Dairy   Department.   University   of   Maryland. 

32.  Professor  Donald  H.  Ackerman,  Co- 
ordinator of  Research,  Graduate  School.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 

33.  Professor  Sandor  Balogh.  Hudson  Val- 
ley Community  College,  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

34  Professor  George  W.  Carey,  Georgetown 
University.  Washington.  D.C. 

35.  Professor  Collins  D.  Campbell.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Hanover.  N.H. 

36  Professor  WlUlam  Y.  Elliott,  emeritus. 
Harvard  University. 

37.  Professor  Kurt  Glaser.  Department  of 
Political  Science.  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. Edwardsvllle,  111. 

38  Professor  Dennis  Brennan.  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Rockford  College  Rock- 
ford.  111. 

39.  Professor  Anthony  Kubek,  Chairman. 
Department  of  History,  University  of  Dallas. 

40  Professor  Kurt  London.  Director,  Slno- 
Soviet  Institute,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  DC 

41.  Professor  Robert  McCaulle.  Department 
of  Economics.  Hudson  Valley  Community 
College. 


42.  Professor  Henry  Paoluccl,  Department  of 
History,  St.  John's  University,  Jamaica.  NY. 

43.  Professor  Raymond  Polln,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  St.  Johns  University, 
Jamaica,  N.Y. 

44.  Professor  Thomas  Remeikls,  Depart- 
ment of  Government.  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Ind. 

45.  Professor  William  Schelbel,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages.  Georgetown  University. 

46.  Professor  James  Dornan,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

47.  Professor  Gerhart  Nlemeyer,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. 

48.  Professor  John  Tierney,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  Department  of  Politics. 

49.  Professor  Richard  P.  Staar,  The  Hoover 
Institution,  Stanford,  Calif. 

50.  Professor  Frank  N.  Trager.  Professor  of 
International  Relations,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

51.  Professor  Goetz  Briefs,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

52.  Professor  Llbor  Brom.  Department  of 
Modern  Languages,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver.  Colorado. 

53.  Professor  Alfonso  Lengyel,  Department 
of  Art,  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

54.  Professor  Robert  McHenry,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.  Montgomery  Col- 
lege. RockvlUe,  Md. 

55.  Professor  Robert  W.  Miller,  School  of 
Business.  The  American  University.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

56.  Professor  Alois  Nowotny,  School  of 
Medicine,  Temple  University.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

57.  Professor  Theresa  Qulnn.  Department 
of  Mathematics.  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

58.  Professor  William  C.  Stickler,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  University  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

59.  Professor  Emery  O.  Szekely,  School  of 
Medicine,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

60.  Profeesor  Alexander  Woronlak.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

61.  Professor  Basil  Yananakls,  Suffolk  Law 
School.  Boston.  Mass. 

62.  Professor  Jung-Gun  Kim.  Department 
of  Political  Sciences,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity. Greenville,  N.C. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  news  re- 
ports carried  this  morning  indicated 
that  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  Wells 
Hangen.  NBC  network  reporter,  was  rid- 
ing had  escaped,  and  has  reported  that 
Wells  Hangen  indeed  was  captured  by 
the  Vietcong,  and  is  held  in  Cambodia. 
It  is  well  known  that  other  TV  network 
correspondents  and  newspaper  reporters 
have  been  captured  smd  are  being  held 
in  Cambodia. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  less  Informa- 
tion about  the  U.S.  military  personnel 
who  are  being  held  captive  by  the  enemy 
in  Cambodia.  Of  course,  if  the  Viet- 
namese would  live  up  to  their  obligations 
under  the  Geneva  convention,  we  would 
have  information  concerning  the  U.S. 
personnel  held  captive  in  Cambodia  and 
elsewhere  in  Indochina. 

I  wish  to  indicate  my  strong  support 
for  the  pending  aunendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wise, 
or  under  what  circumstances  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  initiate  an  operation 


to  rescue  TV  and  newspaper  reporters  or 
military  personnel  held  captive.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  a  practicable 
possibility  or  not.  But  I  know  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  any  amendment 
that  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  preclude  him  from  initiating  such  an 
action  if,  at  any  time,  he  believed  it 
might  be  possible  to  rescue  those  who  are 
held  prisoners. 

There  are  strong  moral  reasons,  in  my 
view,  why  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  lias  that  option  available. 
It  is  important,  at  least,  that  the  enemy 
not  be  guaranteed  we  would  not  take 
action  to  rescue  those  who  are  held  pris- 
oner by  the  Communists  in  Cambodia. 

I  hope  that  those  who  oppose  the  Dole 
amendment  will  at  least  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  vole  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
This  is  not  a  frivolous  amendment.  Sena- 
tors ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

I  cannot  say,  as  others  have  said,  that 
by  offering  such  amendment,  we  are 
playing  on  the  sympathies  for  the  men 
who  are  captured  in  Southeast  Asia — 
whether  they  be  in  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
Laos,  or  North  or  South  Vietnam.  But, 
as  I  stated  yesterday — yes,  this  may  raise 
some  hopes  for  wives,  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren of  these  men.  Many  of  these  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  have  lived  on 
nothing  else  for  the  past  3,  4,  or  5  years. 
All  they  have  had  is  hope.  They  are 
today  looking  for  hope  from  this  body. 

I  have  asked  those  who  are  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  what  harm 
can  it  do  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  determines  there  are 
American  captives  in  Cambodia,  has  a 
right  to  go  after  them?  Some  would  say 
he  has  that  right  in  any  event.  If  he  has 
the  right,  what  harm  does  it  do  to  spell 
it  out  in  the  Cooper-Church  amendment? 

I  do  not  believe  it  vitiates  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  not  the  intent.  On  the 
contrary  it  adds  strength  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  gives  the  Presi- 
dent added  strength.  Yes.  it  does  give  the 
wives,  mothers,  and  children  some  hope. 
And  I  confess  to  wanting  to  give  the 
wives,  children,  and  mothers  some  hope. 

Had  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
oppose  this  amendment  been  present  on 
the  night  of  May  1,  and  had  they  seen 
1,000  wives,  mothers,  and  children  stand, 
when  next  of  kin  were  asked  to  stand — 
and  had  they  talked  to  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  children,  they  might  better 
understand  what  hope  means  to  these 
Americans. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  do  on  many  occasions,  that 
I  do  not  question  the  motives  or  the 
patriotism  of  anyone  but  do  believe  this 
is  a  very  serious  amendment.  It  was 
offered  in  that  spirit,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  it  in  that  spirit,  on 
its  merits,  not  on  some  parliamentary 
maneuver  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  issue. 

Let  me  reassert:  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment  to  vitiate  or  to  nullify 
or  to  gut  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. My  intent — and  the  only  intent 
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and  purpose — is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  President,  if  he  determines  that 
Americans  are  in  Caunbodia,  captives  of 
the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese, 
to  do  what  he  should  do.  There  has  been 
some  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
President  could  do,  in  any  event, 
without  first  consulting  Congress.  Some 
say  he  has  that  right.  If  he  has  that 
right,  why  not  include  a  statement 
of  it  in  the  amendment;  why  not 
adopt  my  amendment;  why  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment?  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  that  right,  then  arises 
a  serious  question;  What  happens  to  an 
American,  whether  he  is  a  newsman  or 
a  GI,  if  he  is  In  immediate  peril  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  President  cannot  act  un- 
til he  comes  to  Congress?  I  would  guess 
that  any  President,  whether  it  be  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  his  successor,  would  act, 
in  any  event,  and  then  brace  for  the  con- 
frontation with  the  Senate.  He  would 
have  a  responsibility  to  act  and  then  no- 
tify Congress. 

The  preamble  of  this  resolution  states 
that  we  are  working  in  concert  with  the 
President.  It  has  been  said  time  after 
time  that  we  are  not  trying  to  strip  away 
any  power  the  President  may  have.  So,  if 
he  does  in  fact  have  the  power  to  rescue 
Americans  a  statement  of  it  should  be 
included  in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (lAr. 
Cooper  ) . 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  speak  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  news  media,  and  I  know  his  great 
interest  in  the  Issues  that  our  amend- 
ment raises.  In  order  to  get  the  amend- 
ment in  perspective,  I  ask  that  Members 
keep  in  mind  what  the  amendment  ac- 
tually proposes,  and  the  purpose  of  its 
sponsors,  and  the  way  the  opponents  look 
at  it. 

The  sponsors  believe  that  our  amend- 
ment does  not  deny  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  choices  he  may 
have  in  any  situation.  We  say  only  that 
if  the  situation  in  Cambodia  becomes  so 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  security  of  our  forces  that 
the  President  considers  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remain  in,  or  return  to  Cam- 
bodia— he  should  come  to  Congress.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  constitutional 
position. 

1  do  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  mo- 
tives of  the  opponents.  I  wish  at  times 
that  I  were  in  their  position,  because  no 
one  likes  to  challenge  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  his  President.  The 
amendments  offered  in  opposition  have 
the  purpose— it  is  clear— to  open  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  any  action 
he  may  want  to  take,  without  resort  to 
Congress,  in  situations  where,  at  least  we 
believe,  it  Is  constitutional  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  to  Congress  for  support. 

The  pending  amendment  is  one  which 
appeals  to  our  deep  concern  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  smd  men  missing  in 
action,  but  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  bring 
this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 


it  cannot  effect  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers and  when  it  could  have  an  entirely 
different  result. 

If  prisoners  in  Cambodia  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  be  rescued,  then 
the  President,  through  the  commander 
of  our  forces,  can  send  in  troops  to  rescue 
them.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  plead  that 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment  will 
bring  about  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  wai-  held  in  Cambodia,  or  effect  their 
release  from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  secure 
their  release  is  to  proceed  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President,  that  of  ending 
the  war  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  our  troops,  and  to  remove  our 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  pending  amendment  will 
have  no  practical  effect  regarding  the 
rescue  of  a  single  prisoner.  The  com- 
mander in  the  field,  in  the  immediate 
area,  can  take  action. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  establish  an  adverse  vote  and 
then  another  until  we  reach  again  the 
position  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  may  take  any  action  he 
believes  proper,  under  the  principle  of 
the  protection  of  the  troops.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  censure  the  President.  I 
simply  say  that  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  assert  its  joint  responsibility. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that 

the  time  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 

GovERNi .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  3   minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  we  will  vote  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment which  makes  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  inopera- 
tive during  any  period  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  citizens  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  are  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Cambodia  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have 
no  prisoners  of  war  in  Cambodia  at  the 
present  time.  That  does  not  mean  that 
they  could  not  be  shifted  there  from 
Laos  or  from  North  Vietnam  or  from 
anywhere  else  where  they  may  be  in- 
carcerated at  the  moment,  shifted  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  us  Involved  in 
Cambodia,  which  would  go  contrary  to 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment;  shifted  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  to  keep  us  entrapped  in  an 
enlarged  and  an  extended  war;  shifted 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  In  South- 
east Asia  rather  than  getting  us  out  as 
the  President  has  indicated  he  would.  A 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  could  be  pre- 
vented  by   this   amendment,   not   only 


from  Cambodia  by  the  1st  of  July — and 
it  is  my  thought  that  it  will  be  well 
before  tlie  1st  of  July  that  all  the  Ameri- 
cans will  be  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia— but  also  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  tragic  war.  this 
mistaken  war,  has  to  be  brought  to  a 
close  somehow.  It  will  not  be  brought  to 
a  close  by  giving  the  President  additional 
powers  beyond  the  superordinary  powers 
which  he  asserts  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  President  has 
indicated  he  wants  an  amendment  of 
this  nature.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
military  have  indicated  that  they  want 
an  amendment  of  this  nature. 

If  we  put  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
into  force,  why  not  the  same  thing  for 
North  Vietnam  where  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  are  being  held  or 
Laos  where  additional  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  are  being  held,  and 
perhaps,  who  knows,  there  may  even  be 
a  few  in  China. 

So,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this 
matter  in  a  logical  and  reasonable  way 
and  recognize  that  what  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  attempts  is  to 
strengthen  and  underwrite  the  Presi- 
dent's determination,  not  to  give  him 
additional  powers,  to  make  certain  that 
there  wiU  not  be  a  reiteration  of  a  sud- 
den invasion,  not  incursion,  but  an  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  as  was  the  case  with 
the  present  undertaking. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  news- 
men, TV  people,  newspaper  reporters, 
and  the  like  who  have  disappeared  in 
Cambodia.  I  would  assume  that  they 
would  come  under  the  definition  of  na- 
tionals in  this  proposed  amendment 
which,  I  think,  is  a  late  addition. 

May  I  point  out,  though,  that  those 
newsmen  went  into  Cambodia  volim- 
tarily  and  that  is  far  sis  the  soldiery  of 
this  country  is  concerned,  they  went  Into 
Cambodia  at  the  direction  of  their  gov- 
ernment. Maybe  they  wanted  to  go,  as  I 
am  sure  some  did.  Maybe  they  did  not 
want  to  go.  But  they  had  no  choice,  and 
they  carried  out  their  obligations  as  good 
citizens  should. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  give  this  matter  the  most 
serious  consideration.  If  the  principle 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  is  valid  in 
Cambodia,  it  should  have  been  offered 
last  December  to  the  amendment  which 
he  supported,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment at  that  time,  to  prohibit  the  send- 
ing of  ground  troops  into  Laos. 

Neither  the  Senator  nor  the  White 
House  then  was  desirous  of  introducing 
any  amendment  proposing  to  leave  the 
option  for  the  President  to  send  ground 
troops  Into  Laos  to  free  United  States 
prisoners  held  there. 

This  is  a  most  Important  amendment, 
the  whole  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
because  it  tries  to  bring  back  into  the 
Senate  the  responsible  exercise  of  at 
least  some  of  the  powers  which  It  has 
under  the  Constitution.  It  will  allow  the 
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Senate  at  least  to  express  its  will  to  the 
end  that  there  will  be  no  further  sudden 
invasions  with  their  additional  casual- 
ties and  costs,  as  was  the  case  in  Cam- 
bodia some  wee  Its  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
to  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  make  a  final  argument  on 
behalf  of  his  amendment.  At  this  time 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  a  false 
issue  is  being  raised  in  this  debate.  No 
one  is  questioning  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
captured  Americans  if  he  feels  a  quick 
surprise  rescue  operation  is  feasible.  The 
rights  he  possesses  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  Commander  in  Chief,  cannot  be 
compromised  by  Congress.  It  is.  there- 
fore, unfair  to  assert  that  Americans 
who  may  be  captured  in  Cambodia  might 
somehow  suffer  if  this  amendment  is 
rejected.  That  is  a  false  issue. 

The  truth  is  that  the  President  him- 
self set  the  limits  on  the  Cambodian 
operation.  He  himself  said  American 
forces  would  not  penetrate  into  Cam- 
bodia more  than  21.7  miles.  He  himself 
said  these  forces  will  be  withdrawn  by 
the  end  of  June. 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Senate  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  set 
on  the  Cambodian  operation  by  the 
President  himself.  We  would  be  author- 
izing him.  despite  his  own  limitations,  to 
retain  American  forces  in  Cambodia  In- 
definitely as  long  as  he  made  a  finding 
that  American  prisoners  of  war  re- 
mained In  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  If  this  sunendment  were 
agreed  to,  President  Nixon  would  never 
invoke  it.  To  invoke  it  would  be  to  re- 
pudiate his  own  Cambodian  policy.  More- 
over, if  he  were  ever  to  Invoke  it.  it  would 
not  be  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  By  prolong- 
ing our  occupation  of  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory, he  would  be  increasing,  rather 
than  reducing  the  number  of  Americans 
captxired  by  the  enemy  and  made  pris- 
oners of  war. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
we  should  comply  with  the  policy  the 
President  himself  set  down.  It  Is,  thus, 
incumbent  upon  us  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  by  no 
means  the  least  grievous  aspect  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Such  treatment, 
and  the  continued  refusal  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  even  identify  those  pris- 


oners they  aire  holding,  is  intolerable  and 
offensive  to  the  civUized  conscience. 

It  is  equally  inexcusable  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  play  politics  with  the  feelings  of 
anguish  and  despair  of  those  related  to 
American  servicemen  either  missing  in 
action  or  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Dole 
amendment.  No.  662,  to  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act. 

This  amendment  is  irrelevant  both  to 
the  substance  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and.  more  importantly,  to 
our  future  success  in  negotiating  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  eradicate 
any  meaning  which  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  might  have. 

I  am  troubled,  as  we  all  are.  over  the 
POW  situation,  and  I  recognize  the  need 
to  focus  concern  on  this  issue.  But  I  will 
not  support  a  proposal  which  plays  on 
the  emotions  of  the  many  Americans 
deeply  concerned  over  this  tragic  situa- 
tion for  the  stated  purpose  of  freeing  the 
President's  hands  to  continue  our  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate my  full  support  for  the  pending 
amendment,  No.  662,  introduced  by  my 
able  friend  Bob  Dole:  further.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Dole  for  intro- 
ducing this  vital  measure  and  for  pre- 
senting it  so  well. 

As  we  know.  Senator  E>ole  has  long 
been  a  champion  for  our  boys  who  are 
being  held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  their  families  and  friends  who 
have  been  so  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  get  word  of  them.  In  offering  the 
amendment  which  we  will  vote  on 
shortly,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  come  through  again,  not  only 
for  that  relatively  small  group,  but  also 
for  millions  of  concerned  and  compas- 
sionate Individuals  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  states  in  effect  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  the  power  to  operate 
inside  Cambodia  in  order  to  protect  or 
rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  there, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  a  restate- 
ment and  reaffirmation  of  constitutional 
powers  which  the  President  now  posses- 
ses: but  considering  the  temper  of  the 
times,  it  is  very  necessary  that  such  a  re- 
statement be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
today.  As  the  world  watches  us  closely, 
we  must  show  that  the  U.S.  Senate  does 
not  Intend  to  knuckle  under  to  pressure 
and  abandon  our  boys  who  have  fought 
so  valiantly  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Dole  prisoner  of  war 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  overwhelming 
approval  by  this  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  again  that  the  amendment  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  was  offered  in  dead 
seriousness.  It  is  not  a  frivolous  amend- 
ment: it  Is  not  a  travesty.  Some  say  we 
are  holding  out  hope  to  wives,  mothers, 
and  children  of  prisoners  of  war  and 


those  missing  in  action.  Yes,  we  are  hold- 
ing out  hope  to  the  wives,  mothers,  and 
children.  That  is  all  many  of  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  have  had. 

My  friends,  last  night  most  of  us 
went  home  and  we  played  with  our 
children  and  we  had  dinner.  Yes,  it  was 
life  as  usual  in  this  country.  It  was  life 
Eis  usual  for  us.  but  what  about  the 
American  prisoner  of  war?  What  about 
Americans  missing  in  action? 

I  do  not  stand  in  the  Senate  today 
and  say  that  if  we  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment there  will  be  freed  one.  10.  or  50 
American  prisoners  of  war  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  But  at  least  we  would  not 
deprive  the  President  of  that  right.  If 
we  have  faith  in  the  President,  and  many 
of  us  do,  the  amendment  provides  that 
if  the  President  determines  that  citizens 
or  nationals  of  the  United  States  are 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Cambodia  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  then  the  so- 
called  Church-Cooper  amendment  shall 
be  inoperative.  That  is  all  it  provides.  It 
would  not  vitiate  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment,  and  it  would  not  nulUfy  it. 

It  does  strengthen  the  amendment.  It 
says  to  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
Americans  missing  in  action  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  the  3d  day  of  Jime  1970 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  President. 

To  those  who  say  the  President  has  this 
right  in  any  event,  let  me  say  if  the 
President  has  that  right  it  does  no  harm 
to  underscore  and  emphasize  that  right 
and  make  it  a  part  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  who  say  the 
amendment  is  limited  and  should  include 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  I 
would  hope  that  other  amendments  may 
be  offered  to  so  provide.  But  above  all 
let  us  hold  out  some  hope  for  the  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  children  of  the  1.529 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action.  It  is  a  small  group 
and  if  one  adds  to  this  group  the  20  or 
30  news  commentators  and  camera  crews 
it  is  still  a  small  group:  it  does  not  rep- 
resent many  votes,  it  cannot  mount  much 
pressure,  nor  is  it  a  lobby  organization: 
but  they  are  Americans  and  to  my  friends 
in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
today  we  can  vote  for  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action.  We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Anderson). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGS  >  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy" 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  152  Leg.) 
YEAS— 36 


Allen 

Eastland 

McCTeUan 

Allott 

Ellender 

McOee 

Baker 

Ervln 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Scott 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Smith,  ni. 

Byrd,  Vft. 

Grlflln 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Holllngs 

Tower 

Dole 

Hruska 

WUlUms,  Del. 

Domlnick 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NAYS— 64 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bayti 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Javlts 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Percy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Saxbe 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Smith.  Maine 

Goodell 

Metrftlf 

Spong 

Gore 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Montoya 

T>dlng8 

Hams 

Moss 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Muskle 

Ya  Thorough 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Hartke,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 9 


Anderson 

Boggs 

Dodd 


Pong 
Long 
Mundt 


Murphy 

Russell 

Sparkman 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  sent  a  news  release  to 
the  West  Virginia  media,  as  follows: 

Senatob  Randolph  Opposes  Dolx  Aicend- 
MENT — Is   Against   Tabling 

Washington. — Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
I D-W.  Va.  1 .  a  supporter  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Military  Sales  Act  calling 
for  a  puUout  from  Cambodia,  said  Tuesday 
night  that  he  will  oppose  any  motion  to 
table  amendments  to  the  Cooper-Church 
proposition.  This,  he  said.  Includes  the  prob- 
able tabling  motion  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Robert  Dole  (R-Kans.)  expected 
Wednesday.  "I  want  amendments  voted  up 
or  down  on  their  merit,  not  disposed  of  by 
an  indirect  procedure,"  Randolph  declared. 

Randolph  said  he  opposes  and  will  vote 
against  the  Dole  amendment  If  the  tabling 
motion  Is  defeated  or  falls  to  materialize. 
The  West  Virginia  Senator  said  he  fears  the 
Dole  proposal  to  change  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  permit  the  President  to  send 
armed  forces  across  international  boundaries 
into  countries  presumed  to  hold  prisoner  our 
country's  military  personnel  "would  be  too 
sweeping."  He  remarked  that  It  "possibly 
could  spread  the  air  and  land  war  In  South 
Vietnam  beyond  Cambodia  and  Laos  even 
Into  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China.  It  has 
already  gone  too  far — from  a  Vietnamese  war 
into  an  Indochina  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
amendment  was  voted  on,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  table  it.  We  need  to  face  these 
challenging  votes  with  our  direct  sup- 
port or  opposition  on  rollcalls. 


So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  No.  662  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


THE  CCX)PER-CHURCH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  published  a  very 
timely  editorial  relating  to  the  so-called 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

The  editorialist  warns  that — 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  writing  a  law  but 
of  building  an  ongoing  process;  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation  is  Important  only  to  the 
extent  it  helps  build  the  basis  for  a  con- 
tinuing process. 

He  concludes  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  not  serving  this  purpose, 
that — 

As  It  now  stands,  the  amendment  casts 
an  sunblg^ous  shadow  both  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
on  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  U.S.  assistance  for 
self-help. 

He  pointedly  underscores  that  the 
amendment  "Will  not  buUd  but  under- 
mine the  process." 

This  perceptive  editorial  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CooPEE-CHtmcH  Amendment 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  Cooper-Church 
sunendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  certain  types 
of  military  operations  in  Cambodia,  our  big- 
gest headache  is  trying  to  figure  out  what 
Its  words  mean.  Its  passage  would  do  more 


harm  than  good  unless  sometlilng  is  done  to 
clarify  what  it  says,  first,  about  the  Preel- 
denx's  power  to  strike  Into  Cambodia  In  pro- 
tection of  American  troops  already  in  the 
field,  and  second,  about  policies  Intended  to 
bolster  the  non-Communist  government  in 
Camtxxlia. 

On  Its  face  the  amendment  seems  to  say 
that  despite  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Ctilef  be  cannot  undertake  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  even  If  enemy 
forces  there  are  attacking  or  about  to  attack 
American  troops  already  in  South  Vietnam. 
Either  the  amendment  means  this  or  it 
means  nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  this 
question;  Its  sponsors  seem  confused  as  to 
which  is  the  case.  Witness  Senator  Church 
on  the  Senate  floor: 

"We  do  not  raise  Into  question  here  the 
power  the  President  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  derives  that  authority  from  the 
Constitution  Itself.  We  could  not  deny  him 
his  powers  under  the  Constitution  If  we 
tried.  Nothing  in  our  amendment  would  in- 
terfere with  his  right  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  field  or  to  provide  for  their  im- 
mediate needs." 

If  the  amendment  does  fully  preserve  the 
President's  right  to  protect  American  troops, 
then  it  does  not  change  his  right  to  act 
within  Cambodia  If  his  purpose  is  to  protect 
American  troops,  as  It  is  In  the  current  oper- 
ations. If  the  amendment  denies  him  the 
right  to  act  in  Cambodia  regardless  of  his 
purpose,  then  It  Interferes  with  his  right  to 
protect  American  troops  in  ways  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  deems  necessary.  The 
amendment's  sponsors  cannot  have  It  twtb 
ways. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  common  sense 
dictate  that  Congress  cannot  act  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  troops  actually  in  the 
field,  as  It  would  l>e  doing  when  it  draws 
lines  on  military  maps  in  a  theater  long 
since  drawn  into  the  war  by  the  enemy.  It 
does  not  wish  to  say  It's  different  because 
international  boundaries  are  involved  when 
the  enemy  constantly  violates  these  Ixsund- 
arles  and  when  the  nation  Involved  does  not 
object.  Nor  does  it  wish  to  say  Congress  is 
only  formalizing  limits  the  President  tilm- 
self  has  established,  since  limits  are  one 
thing  when  drawn  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  another  thing  when  etched  into 
law. 

At  the  amendment's  second  level,  we  find 
another  set  of  considerations.  We  think  it 
entirely  appropriate  that  Congress  concern 
Itself  with  the  broad  question  of  American 
policy  toward  the  Cambodian  government, 
and  in  fact  we  think  the  Administration 
should  seek  to  involve  Congress  here.  But 
once  again  we  are  left  unsure  what  policy 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  seeks  to 
promote.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
a  policy  of  "no  Americem  troops"  and  a  policy 
of  "let  the  place  sink." 

The  general  thrust — and  the  ostensible  de- 
fense— of  the  amendment  Is  to  implement 
a  policy  of  no  American  troops.  It  has  a 
sleeper  section,  however,  that  could  under- 
cut any  effort  whatever  to  aid  Cambodia  In 
its  self-defense.  This  section  prohibits  U.S. 
participation  in  any  agreement  to  provide 
mllltai^  instruction  in  Cambodia.  In  other 
words,  the  U.S.  could  not  provide  technical 
or  financial  assistance  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Indonesians.  Thais,  Koreans  or  oth- 
ers undertook  to  help  CamixMlla  train  its 
army. 

It's  difficult  to  conceive  a  mare  wrong- 
headed  provision.  If  we  want  to  reduce  our 
presence  in  Asia,  regional  cooperation  is 
what  we  should  try  to  promote,  not  inhibit. 
Also,  the  section  makes  hash  of  the  spon- 
sors' arguments  that  they  only  want  to  help 
the  President  follow  the  policy  he  has  al- 
ready set.  for  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
tradictory to  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Oooper-Church 
amendment  is  directed  at  a  concern  with 
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which  we  sympathize — that  Congress  be  more 
Involved  In  foreign  policy.  What  Is  needed 
is  the  type  of  Congressional-Executive  con- 
sultation that  helped  prevent  an  Indochina 
exijedltlon  in  support  of  the  French  during 
the  Elsenhower  years.  But  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  wTltlng  a  law  but  of  building  an  on- 
grolng  process:  a  specific  piece  of  legislation 
Is  Important  only  to  the  extent  It  helps  build 
the  basis  for  a  continuing  process.  As  It  now 
stands,  casting  an  ambiguous  shadow  both 
on  the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  on  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  U.S. 
assistance  for  self-help,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  will  not  build  but  undermine 
the  process. 

Yet  it  could  conceivably  be  turned  Into 
something  else  if  the  Senate  and  the  Ad- 
ministration can  work  together  to  clarify 
what  It  says  about  the  Commander  In  Chiefs 
powers  and  to  remove  the  sleeper  section.  In 
the  process  of  working  out  those  problems, 
perhaps  the  two  branches  could  make  a  small 
start  toward  the  trust,  understanding  and 
cooperation  necessary  to  truly  meaningful 
consultation  on  future  policy. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    667 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  667 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  7.  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  Uvea  of  United  States  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  or  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, without  relinquishing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  able  assistant 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Miclaigan  'Mr.  Griffin). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  oflfering 
his  amendment.  I  have  examined  it  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Senators  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  may  proceed. 

.ADDrriON    OF   COSPONSOR 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  intend  to  support  It. 
At  this  time.  I  ask  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  kindly  permit  my 
name  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  be  highly  favored  to  have 
the  cosponsorship  of  Uie  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  until  after  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses:  that  there  be  a  period  for 


the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness from  now-  until  the  Senate  recesses 
to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  and  that 
following  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate 
after  the  joint  meeting,  I  be  recognized 
immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection  to  the  several  requests 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  28,  1970,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

S.  1934,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Goutmann. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Eagleton) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget  for 

Fiscal  Year  1971 

(S.  Doc.  91-88) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  In  the 
amount  of  S600.000  for  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Proposed  Facilities  Projects  for 
THE  Army   Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  location,  nature,  .nnd  estimated  cost  of 
certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  Reserve  subsequent 
to  June  30.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Disbursemznts  or  Small 
Business  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  on  disbursements  made  by  the 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  or  Project  Proposal  From  the  Rot 
Water  Conservancy  Subdistrict  of  Roy, 
Utah 

A-  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting  pursuant  to  law.  the 
application  for  a  loan  In  the  amount  of 
$4,845,000  from  the  Roy  Water  Conservancy 
Subdistrlct  of  Roy.  Utah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Ai-iens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain   aliens 
(with   accompanying  papers i;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
1969,  AND  Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Admln- 
istrailve  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  1969.  and  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  1969  (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  ( Mr.  Eagleton  )  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  14 
'•Relative  to  motor  vehicle  license  plates 
"Whereas,  The  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  California  and  other  states  are  increas- 
ingly faced  with  the  problem  of  theft  and 
misuse  of  automobile  license  plates;  and 

"Whereas,  Law  enforcement  agencies  rely 
greatly  on  license  plates  for  Identification  of 
motor  vehicles;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  method  of  each  state 
manufacturing  a  separate  metal  license 
plate,  with  appropriate  validation  devices, 
most  of  which  are  readily  detachable  from 
the  vehicle,  compxDunds,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  law  enforcement  executives,  the  prob- 
lems of  theft  and  misuse;  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  o/  California,  jointly  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
sp>ectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  an 
appropriate  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  form  an  ad  hoc  body,  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  a  permanent  number- 
ing device.  In  the  general  size  and  shai>e  as 
the  current  standardized  motor  vehicle  li- 
cense plate,  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  all 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  for  domestic 
use  In  the  United  States,  with  provision  for 
validation  by  the  several  states  to  satisfy 
their  licensing  and  registration  statutes;  and 
be  It  further 
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"Resolved,  That  the  numbering  system 
adopted  be  in  conformance  with  data  proc- 
essing requirements  of  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  and  similar  law  enforce- 
ment data  processing  faculties;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  General,  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  to  the  attorney  general  of  each  state." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtmoN  No.  21 
"Relative   to   flood   control   projects   on   the 
San     Joaquin-Kings     River     Interstream 
Group 

"Whereas.  During  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  1969,  Fresno  County  experi- 
enced record  rainfall  which  produced  heavy 
runoff  into  the  streams  of  the  San  Joaquin- 
Kings  River  Interstream  Group,  resulting  in 
largely  uncontrolled  flows  Into  the  Fresno 
Clovls  metropolitan  area,  as  well  as  other 
urban  and  farming  areas,  the  County  of 
F*resno;  and 

"Whereas.  This  unprecedented  runoff  re- 
sulted In  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  In  the 
Presno-Clovis  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  declared 
Fresno  County  a  disaster  area  by  reason  oi 
the  severity  of  the  flooding  and  the  resulting 
damage;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  necessary  that  dams  and 
other  facilities  be  constructed  upon  the 
streams  In  the  San  Joaquln-Klngs  River  In- 
terstream Group  to  control  such  floodwaters 
during  periods  of  extreme  ralnful,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  disastrous  floods  in  the 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  made  available 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  studies  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  need  for 
flood  control  prbjects  on  the  San  Joaquin- 
Kings  River  Interstream  Group,  but  the 
President  has  refused  to  release  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  such  studies  during  this  flscal 
year;  and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  the  urgent  need  for 
flood  control  projects  on  the  San  Joaquin- 
Kings  River  Interstream  Group  together 
with  rapidly  rising  costs,  the  public  Interest 
requires  that  such  studies  concerning  flood 
control  needs  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest 
possible  time;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  release  for 
immediate  expenditure  funds  available  for 
the  conduct  of  studies  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  need  for  flood  con- 
trol projects  on  the  San  Joaquin-Kings  River 
Interstream  Group;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  release  for 
Immediate  expenditure  funds  available  for 
the  conduct  of  studies  by  the  U  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  need  for  flood  con- 
trol projects  on  the  San  Joaquln-Klngs 
River  Interstream  Group;  and  be  it  further 
•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A    Senate    concurrent    resolution    of    the 


Legislature  of  the  Sttte  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

"8.  Con.  Res.  27 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  Congress 
to  take  favorable  action  on  H.R.  16933, 
which  will  exempt  the  rlverboat  Delta 
Queen  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Safety 
at  Sea  law,  thereby  enabling  this  pictur- 
esque reminder  of  bygone  days  to  continue 
to  cruise  the  Mississippi.  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers 

"Whereas,  the  Safety  at  Sea  Law  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1966  sets  ship  construction 
standards  for  vessels  carrying  over  fifty  over- 
night passengers  and  Congress  has  exempted 
the  rlverboat  Delta  Queen  from  the  provi- 
sions thereof  but  said  exemption  will  soon 
expire  and  unless  affirmative  action  is  taken 
to  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  from  the  Safety 
at  Sea  Law,  she  will  be  retired  from  ser\ice 
in  November,  1970;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Delta  Queen  Is  the  only  re- 
maining rlverboat  that  cruises  the  Missis- 
sippi. Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  and  is 
the  source  of  fond  nostalgic  memories  for 
those  who  remember  the  glorious  days  of 
river  travel,  and  also  serves  as  an  example 
of  our  historic  past  and  American  heritage 
to  the  younger  generation;  and 

•Whereas,  this  vessel  is  solidly  constructed, 
composed  of  a  steel  hull  and  a  superstruc- 
ture containing  flne  woods  of  oak,  mahogany. 
teak,  walnut  and  Ironwood.  and  this  vessel 
is  equipped  with  modern  safety  devices,  and 
In  fact,  in  her  forty-two  years  of  service  has 
never  been  involved  In  a  serious  accident; 
and 

•'Whereas,  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Delta  Queen  will  promote  and  encourage 
tourism  In  this  state  since  the  vessel  makes 
more  than  one  stop  In  this  state,  and  af- 
fords passengers  who  would  not  otherwise 
come  into  this  state  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  scenic  wonders  of  the  state  of  Louisiana; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  preserve  this  living  museum  so  that 
future  generations  will  have  the  benefit  and 
Joy  of  seeing  and  riding  on  the  last  real  over- 
night steamboat  in  America. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereof  con- 
curring, that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  respectfully  urged  and  re- 
quested to  take  favorable  action  to  enact  Into 
law  H.R.  16933,  or  similar  legislation  pro- 
posed In  the  Congress  to  exempt  the  Delta 
Queen  from  the  Safety  at  Sea  Law  thereby 
enabling  this  vessel  to  continue  on  the  Amer- 
ican waterways. 

•Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  &  Fisheries,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  in 
Congress. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  INDIVIDU- 
AL  VIEWS    ^S.    REPT.   NO.    91-912) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  I S.  3842)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  U.S.  posUl  service.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  supplemental 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  individual  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarborough). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IKjre  (Mr.  Eagleton).  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

"John  S.  Garrett, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  memorializing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  author- 
ize the  Immediate  and  safe  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  KeUy  United  Methodist  Church.  Park 
Manor.  Chicago.  111.,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  declaring  that  each 
January  15,  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  shall  be  a  national  holiday 
m  honor  and  memory  of  Dr.  King;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  14306.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
91-913). 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  facUltate  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  records  without  suffi- 
cient value  to  warrant  their  continued  pres- 
ervation, to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-914). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  3912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doan  Huu 
Khan.  Nguyen  Kim  Lan.  Doan  Kim  Bao;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Satya  Har- 
yadl  PudJanegara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he  intro- 
duced  S.   3913   appear  later  in   the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  3915.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Ekjonomic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  des- 
ignate areas  In  which  there  has  beeo  a  loss 
of  population  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. » 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Hruska)  : 

S.  3916.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  providing  for  the  appwlntment  of  a 
circuit  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  TrDtNoe  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
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By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  3917.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
the  States  In  establishing  and  carrying  out 
programs  of  higher  education  student  aid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (by  request): 

S.  3918.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas  and  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States; 

3  3919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MACfrcsoN  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  3930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Borda  Abastoflor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3921.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
loans  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
mink  farmers  who  suffer  severe  losses  caused 
by  economic  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  "orestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rzcoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3913— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  AUTHORIZED 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE IN  OFFICERS  IN  THE 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS 
CORPS  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR 
ADMIRAL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  will  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  officers  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral. 

My  bUl  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  billets  for  two  flag  ofHcers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Under  current  law.  Naval 
Reserve  judge  advocates  do  not  have  any 
opportunity  to  advance  further  than 
captain  because  there  is  no  provision  for 
JAG  reservists  to  have  admiral's  billets. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  as  a  staff  corps 
of  the  Nav>'  in  1967.  officers  who  were 
law  specialists  could  attain  flag  rank  as 
a  line  officer.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
old  law.  this  opportunity  was  severely 
limited  since  only  one  reserve  law  spe- 
cialist had  been  promoted  as  a  line  officer 
to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  Now  even 
this  possibility  is  foreclosed  to  them. 

Title  10  presently  authorizes  medical 
reservists  seven  flag  officers,  supply  re- 
servists eight  flag  officers,  chaplains  one 
flag  officer,  civil  engineers  two.  and  den- 
tal reservists  two.  The  corps  with  the 
closest  authorized  strength,  the  civil  en- 
gineer reservists,  has  two  flags;  this  is 
precisely  the  number  which  this  bill  will 
provide. 

The  two  reserve  flag  officers  will  oc- 
cupy mobilization  billets  in  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  one  as  the 
director  of  personnel  and  reserve  and  the 
other  as  director  of  claims  and  litigation. 
In  the  event  of  mobilization,  these  billets 
will  warrant  flag  rank  for  the  incum- 
bents. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  correct 
this  failure  to  provide  the  JAG  Corps 


with  flag  billets,  provide  a  career  incen- 
tive for  officers  of  the  JAG  Corps,  and 
satisfy  mobilization  requirements.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  bill 
that  would  correct  this  long-standing 
inequity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  > .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3913)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
in  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  iNouYE.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


S.  3915— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE  TO  DESIGNATE 
AREAS  IN  WHICH  THERE  HAS 
BEEN  A  LOSS  OF  POPULATION  AS 
REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  is  important 
in  the  program  for  nxral  development.  It 
is  a  bill  which  would  guarantee  that  pop- 
ulation decline  be  given  at  least  equal 
weight  with  unemployment  as  a  basis  for 
designating  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration assistance  areas  throughout 
the  United  States. 

M>'  bill  would  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  authority  to  designate  as  "redevel- 
opment areaf"  those  areas  where  he 
deems  that  'there  has  been  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  due  to  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity." 

By  administrative  regulation,  however. 
it  has  been  stipulated  that  to  qualify  for 
designation  on  this  basis  the  outmlgra- 
tlon  of  people  from  an  area  must  reflect  a 
population  loss  of  25  percent  or  more  be- 
tween the  1950  and  the  1960  censuses. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  census  fig- 
ures which  are  5,  10,  or  more  years  old 
are  outmoded  as  a  basis  for  responding 
to  economic  declines.  I  further  submit 
that  this  regulation  discriminates  against 
rural  areas  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  rural-to-urban  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  the  resulting  unemployment  and 
welfare  problems  which  then  occur  In  the 
urban  areas. 

Figures  on  unemplojrment  are  far  more 
resulily  available  and  much  more  current 
than  those  for  population  decline  as  a 
basis  for  qualifying  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  assistance.  The 
requirement  of  a  25-percent  population 
decline  Is  too  stiff  to  enable  the  problem 
to  be  met  before  an  unemployment  crisis 
Is  created  elsewhere. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  popula- 
tion decline  in  rural  America  Is  the  first 
tell-tale  sign  that  an  imemployment 
problem  is  developing  In  an  urban  area. 
When  people  are  eased  out  of  work  in 
the  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  they 
do  not  stay  there  to  wait  for  new  jobs. 
They  look  around,  and  if  a  job  is  not 
available  locally  or  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  they  migrate  to  the  large  cities. 
If  they  do  not  find  work,  or  If  they  find 
only  temporary  work,  or  if  they  displace 
someone  else  in  a  job  In  the  urban  areas. 


they  soon  produce  imemployment  statis- 
tics which  ultimately  become  rising  wel- 
fare, crime  and  urban  decay  problems. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  pledged 
Itself  to  try  to  reverse  the  rural-to-urban 
population  movement  as  the  only  logical 
£ind  practical  means  of  solving  some  of 
the  immediate  problems  and  many  of  the 
long-range  problems  of  the  cities.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  pledge  the  ad- 
ministration, working  with  the  Con- 
gress, must  encourage  the  development 
of  industry  in  the  rural  areas  to  provide 
jobs  not  only  to  hold  people  there  but 
also  to  attract  them  there  from  the  over- 
crowded urban  areas. 

My  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3915;  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  areas  in  which 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  population  as 
redevelopment  areas,  introduced  by  Mr. 
CxjRTis.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


S.  39 1&— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  A  CIRCUIT  EXECUTIVE 
FOR  EACH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  circuit  council 
of  each  of  the  11  Federal  judicial  cir- 
cuits to  appoint  a  circuit  court  executive. 
The  proposed  legislation  would,  for  the 
first  time,  provide  modern  managerial 
knowledge  and  experience  at  the  operat- 
ing level  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Last  week,  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  would  create  61  new  judgeships  for 
the  Federal  district  courts.  These  addi- 
tional judgeships  are  needed  if  the  Fed- 
eral courts  are  to  cope  with  their  ever 
increasing  workload.  We  should,  how- 
ever, be  aware  that  a  40-percent  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Federal  district  judge- 
ships since  1959  has  resulted  in  only  a 
9-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  civil 
and  criminal  dispositions. 

Clearly,  the  creation  of  additional 
Judgeships  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  backlog  and  delay.  As  cases  In 
the  Federal  courts  become  more  complex 
and  more  numerous,  the  need  becomes 
ever  more  pressing  for  modern  adminis- 
trative techniques  to  assist  the  courts  to 
perform  their  judicial  functions  expedi- 
tiously and  thoroughly. 

Mindful  of  that  fact,  in  1968,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  similar  to  that  which 
I  am  Introducing  today  that  would  have 
provided  the  circuit  councils  with  the  aid 
of  court  administrators  skilled  In  man- 
agerial techniques. 

Similarly,  last  year  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, which  I  chair  and  upon  which 
Senator  Hruska  Is  ranking  minority 
member,  held  hearings  on  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill,  the  subcommittee  was  re- 
ceptive to  the  testimony  of  many  of  the 
witnesses,  including  the  chief  judges  of 
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a  number  of  the  circuits,  as  to  the  need 
for  court  executives. 

Moreover,  last  summer  In  an  address 
to  the  American  Bar  Association.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  need  for  court  administrators.  In- 
deed In  December,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Bernard  G.  Segal,  jointly  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  pilot 
project  to  train  a  corps  of  qualified  ex- 
ecutive officers. 

Court  executives  or  administrative 
managers  are  not  unknown  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Such  personnel  have  been 
used  with  success  in  a  number  of  State 
courts,  most  prominently  the  Superior 
Court  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.  Their 
utility  has  also  been  recognized  by  vari- 
ous competent  legal  study  groups. 

The  court  executive  for  the  circuit  can 
develop  the  information  and  make  the 
suggestions  necessary  to  vitalize  the  stat- 
utory powers  held  by  the  judicial  coun- 
cils. In  addition  the  court  executive  will 
relieve  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  of 
numerous  administrative  chores  and  bur- 
dens, thus  enabling  the  chief  judge  to 
conserve  his  time  for  the  exercise  of  the 
paramount  judicial  function;  that  is, 
judging  and  deciding  cases.  The  court 
executive  will  not  make  judicial  deci- 
sions. He  will  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  cases  are  moved  to  a  point  where 
the  judges'  art  can  be  employed  to  hear 
and  decide  the  matter. 

Convinced  of  the  value  of  court  ex- 
ecutives, the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery  amended 
5  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill  last  year  to 

X  provide  for  court  executives  at  the  cir- 

cuit level  and  in  district  courts  with  six 
or  more  permanent  judges.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
but  was  deleted  from  the  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  report  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  how- 
ever. Indicated  that  the  House  committee 
was  not  opposed  to  the  concept  of  sup- 
plying the  Federal  courts  with  court  ex- 
ecutives, only  with  the  inclusion  of  such 
a  provision  In  the  omnibus  judgeship 
bill. 

Subsequently,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Senator 
Hruska.  Congressman  Celler,  Congress- 
man McCuiLocH,  and  I  developed  the 
legislation  that  we  are  introducing  In 
both  Houses  today. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  ju- 
dicial coimcil  of  each  circuit  would  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  circuit  executive 
from  among  persons  certified  as  qualified 
by  a  board  of  certification.  The  circuit 
executive  would  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit 
and  would  exercise  only  such  adminis- 
trative powers  and  perform  only  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
council.  The  legislation  lists  a  number  of 
duties  that  might  be  delegated  to  the  cir- 
cuit executive. 

To  insure  that  those  appointed  to  the 
court  executive  positions  are  well  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  functions  anticipated 
for  them,  a  board  of  certification  is 
created  to  establish  standards  for  the 
positions  and  to  certify  those  who  meet 
the  standards.  The  board  of  certification 
would  consist  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  would  be  elected  by  the  Judicial 


Conference  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  two  members  of  the  board  would 
be  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  A  re- 
certlflcatlon  procedure  has  also  been 
provided. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  the  product 
of  careful  study  and  drafting.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  It  will  be  enacted  this  year. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3916)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  circuit  executive  for  each  ju- 
dicial circuit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydincs, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 332  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  (a)  by  designating  each  of  the  exist- 
ing paragraphs  thereof  as  subsections  (a), 
(b).  (c),  and  (d),  respectively;  and  (b) 
by  inserting  new  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  to 
read: 

"(e)  The  Judicial  council  of  each  circuit 
may  appoint  a  circuit  executive  from  among 
persons  certified  by  the  Board  of  Certifica- 
tion. The  circuit  executive  shall  exercise 
such  administrative  powers  and  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
circuit  council.  The  duties  delegated  to  the 
circuit  executive  of  each  circuit  may  In- 
clude but  need  not  be  limited  to : 

"(1)  Exercising  administrative  control  of 
all  non-Judlclal  activities  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  circuit  in  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed. 

"(2)  Formulating  and  administering  a 
system  of  personnel  administration  subject 
to  guidelines  established  by  the  circuit  coun- 
cil and  subject  to  limitations  established  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
"(3)  Preparing  and  administering  the 
budget  of  the  circuit.  Including  coordinating 
the  circuit  budget  with  guidelines  and  con- 
trols laid  down  by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Ooxirts. 

"(4)  Maintaining  a  modern  accounting 
system. 

"(6)  Establishing  and  maintaining  prop- 
erty control  records  and  undertaking  a  space- 
management  program. 

"(6)  Conducting  studies  relating  to  the 
business  and  administration  of  the  courts 
within  the  circuit  and  preparing  appropriate 
recommendations  and  reports  to  the  chief 
judge,  the  circuit  council,  and  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

"(7)  Collecting,  compiling,  and  analyzing 
statistical  data  with  a  view  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  reports  based  on 
such  data  as  may  be  directed  by  the  chief 
Judge,  the  circuit  council,  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"(8)  Representing  the  circuit  as  its  liai- 
son to  the  courts  of  the  various  states  In 
which  the  circuit  Is  located,  the  Marshal's 
Office,  state  and  local  bar  associations,  civic 
groups,  news  media,  and  other  private  and 
public  groups  having  a  reasonable  Interest 
In  the  administration  of  the  circuit. 

"(9)  Arranging  and  attending  meetings  of 
the  Judges  of  the  circuit  and  of  the  circuit 
council.  Including  preparing  the  agenda  and 
serving  as  secretary  In  all  such  meetings. 

"(10)  Preparing  an  annual  report  to  the 
circuit  and  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 


the  United  States  Courts  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Including  recommendations 
for  more  expeditious  disposition  of  the  bus- 
iness of  the  circuit. 

"All  duties  delegated  to  the  circuit  execu- 
tive shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(f)  The  standards  for  certification  as 
qualified  to  be  a  circuit  executive  shall  be  set 
by  a  Board  of  Certification.  These  standards 
shall  take  Into  account  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  positions,  fa- 
miliarity with  court  procedures,  and  special 
training.  The  Board  of  Certification  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  these  three 
shall  be  selected  from  among  persons  experi- 
enced in  executive  recruitment  and  selection. 
The  additional  two  Members  shall  be  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  The  members  of  the 
Board  elected  by  the  Judicial  (inference 
shall  each  serve  for  three  years  except  that 
upon  appointment  of  the  first  members,  one 
member  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two 
years,  and  one  for  three  years.  The  Board 
shall  consider  all  applicants  who  apply  for 
certification,  shall  maintain  a  roster  of  all 
persons  certified,  and  shall  publish  the 
standards  for  certification.  A  person's  name 
shall  be  removed  from  the  roster  after  three 
years  unless  he  Is  re-certlfied.  Three  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
purposes  of  fixing  standards  and  for  certify- 
ing applicants,  but  no  action  of  the  Board 
shall  be  taken  unless  three  of  the  members 
are  in  agreement.  The  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
(Courts  shall  provide  staff  assistance  In  sup- 
port of  the  operation  of  the  Board.  Exp>enses 
of  the  Board  of  Certification  shall  be  borne 
by  the  travel  and  miscellaneous  expense 
funds  appropriated  to  the  federal  Judiciary. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  who  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  Other  members  shall 
receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule 
contained  in  section  6332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  when  actually  engaged  In  service 
for  the  Board. 

"Each  circuit  executive  shall  be  ptaid  at  a 
salary  to  be  established  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  not  to  exceed 
the  annual  rate  of  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (Section  6316.  Title  5. 
U.S.  Code). 

'The  circuit  executive  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit. 
"The  circuit  executive  may  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  council,  necessary  em- 
ployees In  such  number  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"ITie  circuit  executive  and  his  staff  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  within  the  meaning  of  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  (relating  to  civil  service 
retirement),  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal 
employees'  life  Insurance  program) ,  and 
chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program)  of  title  6.  United 
States  CJode. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  circuit 
executive  for  each  of  the  1 1  Federal  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Court  executives  were  once  before  con- 
sidered aiKi  approved  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing this  Congress — as  a  portion  of  the 
omnibus  district  court  judgeship  bill  (S. 
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952 > — now  with  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. Unfortunately,  the  other  body  saw 
fit  to  delete  this  provision  when  it  ap- 
proved S.  952. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  originaUy  proposed  a  plan  for 
court  executives  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts  of  appeals.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal during  hearings  on  the  judgeship 
bill. 

The  increasing  backlog  of  cases  In  our 
Federal  courts  is  not  caused  alone  by  the 
need  for  additional  judges.  Antiquated 
machinery  and  lack  of  coordinated  ad- 
ministration have  meant  that  ineffi- 
cient practices  in  the  filing,  heai-ing.  and 
deciding  of  cases  have  been  permitted  to 
slow  the  judicial  process.  With  the 
amount  of  judicial  business  increasing 
yearly,  these  practices  are  resulting  in 
more  serious  problems  with  each  suc- 
ceeding session  of  the  courts. 

In  1969  appeals  filed  in  the  courts  of 
appeals  went  above  10.000  for  the  first 
time.  New  cases  docketed  numbered  10.- 
248,  up  12.4  percent  over  1968.  The  cases 
disposed  of  during  1969  rose  to  9.014. 
also  the  highest  on  record,  but  because 
of  the  increased  filings,  the  pending  case- 
load reached  an  aU-time  high  of  over 
7.800.  This  is  an  increase  of  18.1  per- 
cent in  just  1  year.  In  the  last  7  years 
both  the  number  of  cases  docketed  and 
the  number  pending  have  more  than 
doubled.  However,  almost  without  ex- 
ception procedures  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  cases  have  remained  the 
same,  under  the  supervision  of  already 
overburdened  chief  Judges. 

The  bill  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  which  I  cosponsor 
would  authorize  the  judicial  councils  of 
each  circuit  to  appoint  a  circuit  execu- 
tive to  oversee  such  acti\1ties  as  per- 
sonnel management,  budget,  accounting, 
space  allocation,  statistical  collection 
and  compilation,  and  liaison  with  bar  as- 
sociations, other  courts,  the  media,  and 
the  Administrative  OfiBce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  In  other  words,  these  exec- 
utives would  have  responsibility  for  all 
nonjudicial  activities  of  the  circuits.  The 
end  result  of  the  institution  of  such  a 
program  would  be  to  free  judicial  man- 
power for  judicial  functions,  and  to  bring 
to  the  circuits  professional  personnel  able 
to  institute  efficient  and  modern  proce- 
dures of  court  administration. 


S.  3917— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  STU- 
DENT AID  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  State 
Higher  Education  Student  Aid  Act  of 
1970. 

This  measure  hsis  two  principal  pro- 
visions. 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  student 
incentive  grants  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  to  assist  young  people 
from  families  of  substantial  need  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education.  This  provision 
is  desicmed  to  encourage  the  States  to 
expand  their  present  programs  of  grant 
assistance  to  students,  and  complements 
the  administration  bill  and  existing  stu- 


dent aid  programs  of  Federal  educational 
opportunity  grants,  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans,  and  work-study.  States  would 
receive  funds  only  when  they  expand 
their  present  efforts.  Thus,  this  money 
would  supplement  and  not  supplant  ex- 
isting programs. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  centers  to  serve 
areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low- 
income  population  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cruiting of  disadvantaged  children  into 
higher  education.  These  centers  would 
provide  information  concerning  financial 
and  academic  support  available  at  col- 
leges, assistance  in  applying  for  admit- 
tance to  such  schools,  including  pre- 
paring detailed  documentation  for  use 
by  admissions  and  financial  aid  officers, 
provide  counselling  services  and  tutorial 
help.  Tills  second  part  follows  recent 
recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Education,  which  has  em- 
phsisized  that — 

To  make  recruiting  programs  fully  effec- 
tive, there  is  an  urgent  need  for  institutions 
to  coordinate  planning  and  combine  re- 
sources. 

Thus,  programs  such  as  New  York 
State's  Urban  Centers  would  be  encour- 
aged throughout  the  Nation  by  this  pro- 
vision. 

For  the  first  year,  the  bill  authorizes 
$50  million  for  the  student  incentive 
grant  program  and  $20  million  for  the 
educational  opportunity  center  program. 
What  is  being  done  now  by  my  own 
State  of  New  York  to  assist  individual 
students  to  attend  college  serves  as  an 
example  of  what  this  measure  seeks  to 
develop.  During  the  school  year  just  com- 
pleted, some  245,500  young  New  Yorkers 
held  State  scholarships  and  grants  worth 
about  $69.9  million,  a  tenfold  increase 
over  the  past  decade.  And  just  as  New 
York  is  being  confronted  with  pressures 
due  to  increased  enrollments  and  rising 
tuition  costs  to  still  further  expand  its 
program,  so  are  other  States  similarly 
beset.  In  New  York,  the  dollar  amount 
of  Regents  Scholarships  ranges  from 
$250  to  $1,000  yearly,  depending  upon  the 
financial  resources  of  the  student.  My  bill 
would  provide  up  to  750  Federal  dollars 
for  each  student  in  equal  matching  funds 
from  the  State. 

College  enrollments,  now  at  about  7 
million  and  double  that  of  a  decade  ago, 
is  expected  to  increase  50  percent  by 
1976-77.  Today  40  percent  of  young 
Americans  enter  college;  a  century  ago, 
shortly  after  President  Lincoln  had 
signed  the  land-grant  college  law,  only 
2  percent  were  so  privileged. 

And  while  enrollments  have  increased, 
so  have  costs.  The  average  amount  an 
undergraduate  pays  for  tuition  and  re- 
quired fees  has  doubled  In  the  past  10 
years.  The  Office  of  Education  indicates 
that  the  estimated  average  amoimts  for 
tuition  and  required  fees,  board  and  dor- 
mitory rooms  is  $1,117  in  4-year  public 
colleges  and  $2,993  In  private  univer- 
sities. 

It  Is  obvious  that,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal  iterated  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  March  19  message  on  higher  educa- 
tion that  "no  qualified  student  who  wants 
to  go  to  college  should  be  barred  by  lack 
of  money,"  not  only  must  the  Federal 
Government  enlarge  its  efforts,  but  the 


States  must  also  do  so.  This  bill  seeks  to 
encourage  the  States  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  do  my  utmost, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
get  early  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  refened. 

The  bill  (S.  3917)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  the  States  in  establishing  and 
carrying  out  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion student  aid,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  3918— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROMOTE  THE  SAFETY  OF 
PORTS,  HARBORS.  WATERFRONT 
AREAS.  AND  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation, I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy i.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3918>  to  promote  the  safety 
of  ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  2  lai  To  promote  safe  and  efficient 
maritime  transportation  or  to  promote  the 
safety  and  environmental  quality  of  the 
ports,  harbors,  and  navigable  waters  of  the 
tJnited  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  C!oast  Guard  is  operat- 
ing (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary) 
may  prescribe  standards,  procedures,  regula- 
tions, or  other  measures  designed  1 1 )  to  pre- 
vent d&mage  to.  or  the  destruction  or  loes  ol 
any  vessel,  structure  or  faclUty  on  or  In  such 
vN-aters,  or  any  structure  or  facility  on  land 
adjacent  to  such  waters;  and  (2)  to  protect 
navigable  waters,  the  resources  therein  and 
adjoining  land  areas. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  prescribe  or  approve  marine  traffic 
control  procedures  and  methods,  and  estab- 
lish, operate,  maintain,  require  or  approve 
marine  traffic  control  services,  systems  and 
devices  for  commercial  vessels,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  size  and  speed  limitations,  op- 
erating capabilities,  and  pilotage  where  pilot- 
age Is  not  required  by  State  law; 

(2)  direct,  regulate,  and  control  the  an- 
chorage, mooring  or  movement  of  any  ves- 
sel. Including  the  taking  of  full  or  partial 
possession  and  control,  If  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  or  by  the  vessel  or  to  or  by 
Its  cargo,  stores,  supplies,  or  fuel; 

(3)  establish  or  approve  procedures,  meas- 
ures, and  standards   for  handling,   loading. 
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discharge,  storage,  stowage,  and  movement, 
including  the  emergency  removal,  control 
and  disposition  of : 

(I)  any  explosives  or  other  dangerous  arti- 
cles or  substances,  the  transportation  of 
which  is  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(II)  any  dangerotis  articles  for  use  as  ves- 
sel stores,  supplies  or  fuel; 

(4)  prescribe  minimum  equipment  re- 
quirements for  structures  and  facilities  to 
assure  adequate  protection  from  flre,  explo- 
sion, natural  disasters,  and  other  serious  ac- 
cidents or  casualties: 

(5)  establish  safety  zones  or  otherwise 
control  the  vise  of  or  regulate  access  to  ves- 
sels, structures,  facilities,  waters,  waterfront 
and  shoreline  areas  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  protection;  and 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  inspection 
and  approval  to  assure  compliance  with 
standards,  procedures,  regulations,  or  other 
measures  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"United  States"  means  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to 
foreign  vessels  In  transit  through  straits 
used  for  international  navigation;  nor  is  It  to 
be  applied  in  other  territorial  seas  to  hamper 
the  right  of  innocent  passage  as  recognized 
under  International  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  Is  in- 
tended to  supplant  or  modify  any  treaty  or 
Federal  statute  or  authority  granted  there- 
under, nor  Is  It  Intended  to  prevent  a  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof.  In  the  exercise 
of  Its  lawful  authority,  from  prescribing 
higher  equipment  requirements  or  safety 
standards  than  those  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  structures  and  facilities  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate.  In 
order  to  give  due  consideration  to  their 
statutory  and  other  responsibilities,  and  to 
assure  consistency  of  regulations  applicable 
to  the  vessels,  structures  and  facilities  cov- 
ered by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  con- 
sider, utilize,  or  Incorporate  regulations  or 
similar  directory  materials  Issued  by  port  or 
other  state  and  local  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate any  Incident,  accident,  or  willful 
or  negligent  act  involving  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of.  or  damage  to.  any  facility  or 
structure  subject  to  section  2  of  this  Act,  or 
which  affects  or  may  affect  safety  of,  on  or  in 
the  ports,  harbors,  or  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  Investigation  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  subpena 
to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents  and  other  evi- 
dence. In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to  any  person,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  Invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
compel  compliance.  Witnesses  may  be  paid 
fees  for  travel  and  attendance  at  rates  not 
exceeding  those  allowed  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  violates  a  regulation  Is- 
sued under  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  The 
Secretary  may  assess  and  collect  any  civil 
penalty  incurred  under  this  Act  and.  in  his 
discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or  compromise 
any  penalty.  Upon  failure  to  collect  or  com- 
promise a  penalty,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
an  action  for  collection  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States.  Any  vessel  used  or  em- 
ployed In  a  violation  of  any  regulation  under 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  In  rem  and  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction. 


Sec.  6.  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson is  as  follows : 

The  Secretaey  op  Transportation. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  19,   1970. 
Hon.   Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill, 

"To  promote  the  safety  of  ports,  harbors, 
waterfront  areas,  and  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States." 

The  proF>os©d  bill,  which  would  Implement 
a  recommendation  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  oil  spills,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  institute 
measures  and  issue  regulations  to  safeguard 
vessels,  harbors,  ports,  waterfront  areas, 
waterfront  facilities,  and  navigable  waters 
from  loss  or  damage  or  the  threat  thereof 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  vessels  and 
facilities,  and  to  Investigate  accidents  and 
casualties  occurring  on  or  Involving  such 
facilities. 

In  1950  the  President,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Magnuson  Act,  50  United  States  Code 
191,  which  authorizes  him  to  make  rules 
governing  the  movement,  inspection  and 
guarding  of  vessels,  harbors,  ports,  and  water- 
front facilities  In  the  United  States  upon  a 
determination  that  our  national  security  Is 
endangered.  Issued  Executive  Order  10173. 
This  order,  as  subsequently  modified,  is  cur- 
rently the  basic  authority  for  the  Coast 
Guard's  port  security  and  safety  programs. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  ports,  water- 
ways, and  waterfront  facilities  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  and  tankers  and  other  ves- 
sels have  grown  In  size  to  accommodate  an 
IncreELSlng  flow  of  dangerous  cargoes.  New 
and  complex  problems  resulting  from  these 
changes  have  gradually  made  It  evident  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  Improve  our  pwrt 
security  programs  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  safety  and  environmental  protection. 
Although  Executive  Order  10173  ts  mani- 
festly linked  with  prevention  of  sabotage  and 
subversive  activity  in  our  waterfront  areas, 
there  are  numerous  safety  ftmctlons  as  well 
which  are  now  carried  out  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  Its  port  security  programs  and 
which  rest  solely  upon  that  Executive  Order 
as  the  source  of  authority.  These  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  supervision  and 
control  of  vessel  movements  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  vessels  or  waterfront  facilities,  the  Im- 
position of  conditions  and  restrictions  re- 
garding Inspection,  operation,  maintenance, 
guarding,  manning,  and  flre  prevention 
aboard  vessels  and  in  waterfront  facilities, 
and  the  Important  task  of  supervision  and 
control  of  the  transportation,  handling,  load- 
ing, discharging,  stowage  and  storage  of  ex- 
plosives. Inflammable  or  combustible  materi- 
als and  other  dangerous  articles  or  cargo.  It  is 
Important  that  such  functions  be  performed 
regardless  of  the  International  situation  and 
that  they  be  based  upon  permanent  statu- 
tory authority  which  adequately  reflects  that 
need. 

The  draft  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  con- 
tinuing general  authority  to  protect  vessels, 
structures,  harbors,  ports,  and  waterways 
from  damage  or  loss  resulting  from  causes 
other  than  subversive  activity.  Recent  inci- 
dents such  as  vessels  grounding  or  colliding 
with  tH-ldges  and  other  structures,  with  the 
attendant  risk  of  release  of  oil  or  other  harm- 
ful substance  points  up  the  need  for  the 
legislation.  The  favorable  impact  that  more 
carefully  supervised  vessel  traffic  can  have 
on  the  environment,  specifically  consonant 
with  the  recently  enacted  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-190, 


is  apparent.  The  best  possible  solution  to  the 
oil  pollution  problem  In  the  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  for  example.  Is,  of  course, 
to  prevent  the  oil  from  being  discharged 
Into  the  water  In  the  first  place.  Reduction 
of  vessel  casualty  risks  through  closer  atten- 
tion to  vessel  control  and  equipment  In  con- 
gested waters  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution In  that  regard. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  safety  zones  wherein  vessel  traffic 
or  other  activities  could  be  prohibited  or 
curtailed  for  a  particular  reason  or  purpose, 
and  usually  for  brief  periods.  A  need  might 
arise,  for  example.  In  the  area  of  a  collision 
or  other  accident,  or  to  assure  safety  at  a 
vessel  launching  or  In  connection  with  other 
special  occasions. 

The  draft  bUl  contains  provisions  which 
make  It  clear  that  It  will  not  hamper  the 
right  of  Innocent  passage,  as  recognized  In 
Internatlotial  law.  In  the  territorial  seas  of 
the  United  States  and  that  It  would  not 
apply  in  straits  used  for  international  navi- 
gation. 

The  proposal  would  also  streamline  present 
enforcement  procedures  by  authorizing  In- 
vestigations and  hearings  (Including  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  documents  i 
and  by  instituting  a  system  of  civil  penalties 
to  supplement  the  criminal  penalties.  Such 
Investigations  would  not  only  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  casualties  but  would  also 
contribute  to  the  Important  functions  of 
critically  reviewing  existing  safety  regula- 
tions with  a  view  of  modernizing  them  as 
needed  and  of  making  other  recommenda- 
tions to  enhance  the  overall  safety  posture 
of  our  pwrt  facilities. 

Cities  and  municipalities  which  border  on 
ports  and  harbors  have  placed  considerable 
reliance  on  the  Coast  Guard's  continuing 
ability  to  prevent  and  eliminate  dangers 
which  represent  potential  major  disasters. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  necossary  to  in- 
sure continued  Justification  for  that  reli- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  we  would  expect  to 
continue  to  encourage  greater  Involvement 
and  allocation  of  resources  by  state  and  local 
port  authcM-itles.  Though  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  our  proposal  will  assure  appropri- 
ate federal  coordination  and  general  uni- 
formity, the  scope  of  the  port  safety  task 
as  well  as  unique  local  conditions  and  prob- 
lems virtually  compels  local  as  well  as  fed- 
eral effort.  Because  the  Coast  Guard  Is  now 
involved,  in  varying  degree.  In  all  of  the 
functional  areas  addressed,  enactsnent  of  the 
bUl  would  have  no  Immediate  budgetary  Im- 
pcwjt.  Future  costs  wUl,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  extent  of  acUvitles  found  necessary 
to  implement  further  the  port  safety  func- 
tion defined  In   the  proposed  bill. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  in 
accord   with   the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 


S.  3919— THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
of  weather  modification  juitlvlties  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  statement  of  purpose  and  need  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy). The  bill  will  be  received  and 
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appropriately  referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter  of  transmittal  and 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

The  bill  iS.  3919  >  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  weather  modification  activi- 
ties to  the  Federal  Government,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3919 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.   That 

Sec  1.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  compilation  of  Information  con- 
cerning actual  or  attempted  weather  modi- 
fication activities,  each  person,  before  en- 
gaging in  and  upon  completion  of  any  form 
of  weather  modification  activity.  Including 
attempts,  within  the  tJnlted  States,  includ- 
ing any  possession  or  territory  thereof  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  re- 
port at  such  time,  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

Src.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
I  a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  in- 
dividual, corporation,  company,  sissoclatlon. 
firm,  partnership,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, and  any  other  organization,  whether 
commercial  or  non-profit,  including  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof, 
who  is  not  performing  weather  modification 
activities  as  an  employee,  agent,  or  Inde- 
pendent contractor  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

lb)  The  term  "weather  modification" 
means  any  intentional,  artificially  produced 
changes  In  the  compoeltlon,  behavior,  or  dy- 
namics of  the  atmosphere. 

(c)  The  term  ■territory"  includes  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  tJnlted  States  and 
also  any  territory  of  the  United  States 

Szc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
maintain  a  continuous  record  of  weather 
modification  activities.  Including  attempts, 
and  shall  disseminate  stimmarles  pe- 
riodically 

Sec.   4.   The   Secretary   of  Commerce  may 
obtain  from  any  person  by  regulation,  sub- 
pena,  or  otherwise  such  Information  in  the 
form  of  testimony,  books,  records,  or  other 
writings,  may  require  the  keeping  and  fur- 
nishing   of   such    reports    and    records,    and 
may    make    such    inspection    of    the    books, 
records,  and  other  writings  and  premises  or 
property  of  swiy  person  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  by  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but  this  authority 
shall  not  be  exercised  if  adequate  and  au- 
thoritative data  are  available  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  re- 
fusal  to   obey   a    subpena   served   upon    any 
person   referred    to   in   this   subsection,   the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district   in   which  such   person   Is   found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica- 
tion   by    the    Attorney    General.   shaU    have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person    to    appear    and    give    testimony    or 
to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both; 
and  any   failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  5  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully performs  any  act  prohibited  or  know- 
inglv  and  willfully  falls  to  perform  any  act 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 


The  Secbetaby  or  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  May  20. 1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew. 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Pbesujent;  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bUl  "To  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Government."  together  w?th  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  In  support 
thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Stans. 


Is   raised   from   $500   to  $10,000  In  order  to 
provide  a  more  effective  sanction. 

Section  6  is  included  in  this  bill  to  ensure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  sufBclent 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 


The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Macnxt 
SON  is  as  follows : 


The  statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for 
Legislation  Providing  for  the  Reporting  of 
Weather  Modification  Activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  to  require  that 
non-Pederally  sponsored  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  within  the  U.S.  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  both  before  and 
after  taking  place  and  to  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  and  responslbUlty  for  com- 
pUing  and  maintaining  records  of  weather 
modification  activities. 

Prior  to  September  1.   1968.  the  National 
Science    Foundation    had    the    authority    to 
compel    reporting    of    non-Federal    weather 
modification   activities    (42   U.S.C.    1872a(f). 
and    other    specific    authority    to    promote 
weather    modification    activities    (42    U.S.C. 
1862(a)  (9).  1872a t.  A  Congressional  reassess- 
ment of  the  function  of  N.S J",  resulted  in  en- 
actment of  P.L.  90-407   which  repealed  the 
Foundations    special    authority    in    weather 
modification,     including    the    reporting    of 
weather    modification    activities.    This    au- 
thority    was     not     reassigned     to     another 
Agency.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  emphasized  In  Senate  Report 
No.  1137.  however,  "the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion to  continue  elsewhere  In  the  executive 
branch  the  development  and  reporting  ac- 
tivities which  N.S.F.  will  not  have  authority 
to  support  after  September  1,  1968."  This  blU 
will    reestablish    that   part   of    the   repealed 
N.S.P.  authority  which  provided  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  is  needed  in  order  that  the 
Federal  Government  may:  (1)  maintain  a 
record  of  all  weather  modlflcaUon  acOvltles 
in  the  United  States  that  might  affect  the 
public  welfare  or  might  affect  on-going 
weather  modification  research  project*;  (2) 
be  kept  aware  of  aU  releases  of  poUutants 
in  the  atmosphere  In  connection  with 
weather  modification  activities,  and  (3)  keep 
the  pubUc  Informed  regarding  weather  mod- 
ification activities. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  establishes  the  au- 
thority for  requiring  the  reporUng  of  weather 
modification  activities  within  the  United 
States  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Similar 
requirements  were  contained  In  the  National 
Science  Foundation  regulations  published 
in  the  Federal  RegUter  (30  F.R.  16202.  De- 
cember 29.  1965). 

Section  2  Includes  definitions  of  the  terms 
"person",  "weather  modification",  and  "terri- 
tory" The  definition  of  person  in  subsection 
(a)  is  l>ased  on  1  U.S.C.  1  However.  It  is 
broadened  to  encompass  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  thereof  In  order  to 
be  more  comprehensive. 

Section  3  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  maintain  a  record  of  weather 
modification  activities  reported  pursuant  to 
the  provUlons  of  the  bill  and  to  disseminate 
summaries  of  such  Information  periodlcaUy. 
Sections  4  and  5  are  reenactmenu  of  sub- 
sections (f)(1)  and  (3)  of  the  repealed  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  (former  42  U.S.C.  1872a(f)(l)  and  (3)). 
The  only  significant  change  being  that  the 
limitation  of  the  monetary  fine  In  SecUon  4 


S    3921— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO        AUTHORIZE        EMERGENCY 
LOANS  FOR  MINK  FARMERS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  mink 
farmers  of  the  country  are  in  a  financial 
crisis.  They  are  in  both  a  credit  squeeze 
and  a  price  squeeze.  They  cannot  bor- 
row money  at  prices  they  can  afford, 
and  their  mink  pelts  are  being  sold  at 
prices  on  the  New  York  market  far  be- 
low those  of  previous  years.  If  swift  ac- 
tion is  not  taken,  hundreds  of  mink  op- 
erators wUl  be  out  of  business  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress  to  limit  mink  imports. 
These  will  help,  but  will  by  no  means 
solve  the  problems  of  the  mink  industry 
because  much  of  their  present  difficul- 
ties arise  out  of  our  own  economic  con- 
ditions. 

I    am    therefore    introducing    a    biU 
which  will  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans  to  mink  farmers  who 
suffer  severe  losses  caused  by  economic 
conditions.  My  bill  would  amend  sub- 
title   C    of    the    Consolidated    Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  which 
presently  authorizes  emergency  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  have  suffered 
severe  losses  caused  by  natural  disasters, 
to  extend  the  same  loan  opportunities 
to  mink  farmers  who  are  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  disastrous  economic  conditions. 
I  ask  that  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  which  explain  how  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  for  mink  farmers 
would  operate  be  carried  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  The  bill  wUl  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  questions  and  answers  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3921 1  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loans  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  mink  farmers  who  suffer 
severe  losses  caused  by  economic  condi- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Moss  is 
as  follows : 

Emergency  Loans  fob  Mink  Farmers 

Who  would  be  eligible? 

It  would  be  required  that  an  applicant 
must  be  ( 1 )  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  an  established  mink  farmer  having  se- 
vere losses  caused  by  serious  economic  con- 
ditions for  fur  farmers  resulting  from  price 
received  from  the  sale  of  pelts  being  sub- 
tantlally  less  than  production  and  market- 
ing costs.  (3)  of  good  character  and  with 
the  industry,  ability,  and  experience  required 
to  carry  out  his  proposed  mink  farming  op- 
erations, (4)  the  manager  of  his  mink  farm- 
ing operations,  with  a  reasonably  successful 
past  record,  and  (5)  unable  to  supply  the 
needed  funds  from  his  own  resources  or  with 
loans  from  the  usual  sources  of  credit  avail- 
able to  mink  farmers.  In  addition,  the  appU- 
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cant  must  have  reasonable  repayment  pros- 
pects from  his  mink  farming  operations. 

For  what  purposes  would  these  loans  be 
made? 

For  essential  operating  and  living  expenses. 
Also,  for  the  purchase  of  essential  replace- 
ment equipment  and  essential  replacement 
breeding  stock.  These  loans  would  not  be 
made  to  pay  secured  debts  but  could  Include 
funds  to  pay  not  more  than  one  year's  rea- 
sonable Interest  on  debts  secured  by  liens 
on  essential  equipment  and  real  estate. 

What  would  be  the  terms  of  these  loans? 

Amounts  loaned  for  annual  op>eratlng  and 
living  expenses  would  be  repayable  from 
the  year's  Income.  Amounts  loaned  for  the 
purchase  of  replacement  equipment  or  breed- 
ing stock  would  be  repayable  over  the  short- 
est period  consistent  with  repayment  ability, 
generally  not  to  exceed  five  years  or  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  purchased  Items,  whichever  Is 
the  shorter  period. 

What  would  be  the  security  requirements? 

Amounts  loaned  for  annual  operating  and 
living  expenses  would  be  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  year's  fur  crop  and  the  best 
lien  obtainable  on  equipment  and  breeding 
stock.  Amounts  loaned  for  the  purchase  of 
replacement  equipment  and  replacement 
breeding  stock  would  be  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  purchased  Items  and  the  best 
Hen  obtainable  on  other  equipment  and 
breeding  stock  owned  by  the  applicant.  Also, 
these  loans  would  be  secured  addltlonallly 
by  the  best  lien  obtainable  on  real  estate 
where  necessary  to  provide  adequate  secu- 
rity. 

What  would  be  the  source  of  loan  funds? 

These  loans  would  be  made  out  of  the 
Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund  from 
which  Emergency  loans  are  made.  The  Re- 
volving Fund  does  not  receive  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

Where  would  loan  applications  be  received? 

At  County  Offices  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    1788 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Yarborough  )  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1788,  to  assist  in  removing  fin- 
ancial barriers  to  the  sicquisition  of  a 
post-secondary  education  by  all  those 
capable  of  benefiting  from  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graveli.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3671 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gthiney),  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3671,  to  re- 
move unfair  labor  practices  cases  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BILINGUAL   MANPOWER   TRAJNINQ 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    673 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Nelson, 
Kennedy,     Cranston,     Montoya,     and 


Williams  of  New  Jersey,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  my  Bilingual 
Manpower  Training  Act. 

As  first  author  and  principal  sponsor 
of  the  Bilingual  Eklucation  Act.  I  spoke 
many  times  al)out  the  great  disparity  in 
educational  achievement  among  Mexi- 
can Americans.  I  spoke  about  the  tragic 
waste  of  manpower  that  resulted  because 
70  percent  of  the  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren who  entered  the  first  grade  were 
pushed  out  of  school  before  they  could 
graduate  from  high  school. 

The  Congress  acted  and  now  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  is  law,  and  because 
of  this,  thousands  of  children  throughout 
the  Nation  have  a  greater  opportunity 
for  a  better  education. 

However,  the  school  children  of  a  few 
years  ago  that  provided  the  statistics 
that  convinced  the  Congress  to  act,  are 
out  of  sch(X)l.  They  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  my  bi- 
lingual bill.  Most  of  them  are  underem- 
ployed in  jobs  that  offer  little  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Many  are  unemployed 
and  have  a  poor  chance  to  get  a  good 
job,  not  because  of  inferior  skills  or 
lack  of  ability,  but  simply  because  they 
have  difficulty  with  the  English  language. 
According  to  1966  figures  published  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  70  percent  of  all  employed 
male  Spanish  surnamed  Americans  were 
working  as  operatives,  laborers  or  serv- 
ice workers,  the  lowest  three  occupa- 
tional categories.  A  1966  Department  of 
Labor  sample  survey  showed  that  47 
percent  of  the  men  in  a  Mexican  Ameri- 
can district  in  San  Antonio  were  either 
unemployed,  underemployed  or  earning 
less  than  $60  per  week.  Across  the  Nation, 
more  than  one-half  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can families  exist  on  an  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year. 

The  manpower  programs  that  we  have 
passed  to  alleviate  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  underemployment  simply  do 
not  reach  the  Mexican-American  who 
needs  help  the  most:  The  unskilled 
worker  with  minimal  education  and 
limited  English. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  submit  the 
Bilingual  Manpower  Training  Act  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3867,  which  is  intended 
to  make  available  to  persons  with  limited 
command  of  the  English  language,  spe- 
cial bilingxial  programs  to  increase  their 
opportunities  for  employment  and  pro- 
motion. 

The  great  need  for  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  can  be  illustrated  rather 
easily.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  a 
persons  does  not  need  to  speak  English 
to  be  a  good  welder  or  an  auto  mechanic 
or  to  perform  a  host  of  other  trades  that 
are  in  demand  and  pay  a  good  wage. 
However,  the  present  manpower  training 
programs  are  conducted  in  English,  and 
so  poor  people  who  have  the  skills  and 
the  ability  to  learn  to  be  good  welders 
carmot  take  the  training  because  they 
do  not  know  enough  English  to  tell  what 
is  going  on  in  class;  and  the  welder  or 
mechanic  does  need  to  understand  a 
manual  written  in  English. 

My  amendment  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  training  courses  and  mate- 
rials in  the  enrollees  primary  language 
to  teach  skills  and  occupations  that  do 
not  require  a  high  proficiency  in  English. 


Second,  my  amendment  provides  for 
courses  and  materials  to  teach  the  spe- 
cifilized  technical  English  vocabulary 
that  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
specific  occupations.  This  is  aimed  at 
another  segment  of  this  population  whose 
ability  and  skills  cannot  be  fully  utilized 
because  in  their  limited  education,  their 
poverty  background,  and  their  language 
limitations,  they  have  not  learned  the 
technical  vocabulary  which  is  necessary 
to  perform  certain  jobs.  Our  present 
manpower  programs  do  not  provide  this 
special  English  background,  and  conse- 
quently most  of  these  trainees  are  as- 
signed training  in  the  very  basic  low 
paying  skills. 

A  third  gap  in  manpower  training  that 
my  amendment  aims  to  close  is  the 
present  lack  of  manpower  programs  that 
assist  persons  to  capitalize  on  their  bi- 
lingual abihties  in  the  job  market.  Pres- 
ently, airline  companies,  travel  agen- 
cies, law  firms,  and  other  international 
businesses  recruit  employees  from  other 
countries  to  fill  their  jobs  that  require 
bilingual  skills.  During  the  6-month 
period  July-December  1969,  for  example, 
the  Department  of  Labor  issued  certifi- 
^  cations  allowing  airlines  to  hire  258  bi- 
'  lingual  airline  stewardesses  from  abroad. 
These  are  jobs  that  should  have  gone  to 
our  own  people. 

My  amendment  also  provides  for  pro- 
grams to  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  employers  to  increase  the  English 
speaking  ability  of  their  employees  in 
order  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
promotion. 

Other  provisions  of  the  amendment  in- 
clude special  training  for  instructors  and 
others,  who  will  participate  in  bilingual 
manpower  training  and  placement  pro- 
grams, and  provides  for  the  development 
of  specialized  supportive  services  to  en- 
courage employers  to  hire  persons 
trained  under  this  program  and  provide 
foUoveup  after  they  are  employed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  673  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    673 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"For"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  for". 

On  page  73,  after  line  21,  add  the  following 
new  title; 

"TITLE    VII— BILINGUAL     MANPOWER 
TRAININQ     PROGRAMS 

"SHORT   TITLK 

"Sec.  701.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Bilingual  Manpower  Training  Act'. 

"DECLABATION    OF    POLICT 

"Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
and  limitations  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  m  the 
United  States  in  finding  employment  and  in 
learning  the  technology  required  for  employ- 
ment today.  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit   private   organizations   to   develop 
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and  carry  out  Ima^natlve  programs  to  In- 
crease the  employment  opportunities  and 
opportunities  for  promotion  of  persons  with 
limited  EngUsh-spealtlng  ability  who  are 
tinemployed    or    underemployed. 

"AfTHORIZATION    AND    DISTltlBUTlON    OF    rUNDS 

'Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $50,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973. 

"<bi  In  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas 
within  States  having  the  greatest  need  for 
programs  authorized  by  this  title.  Such  pri- 
orities shall  take  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  limited  English -sp>eaking 
ability  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  after  consider- 
ation of  the  the  latest  data  available  to  him. 

"USES    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  705.  for — 

"ill  planning  for  and  developing  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  manp>ower  needs 
of  persons  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability  Including — 

"(At  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  to  teach  skills  and  occupa- 
tions that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency 
in  English  pvartlcularly  the  development  of 
course  materials  in  languages  other  than 
English;  and 

■(B)  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  designed  to  Increase  the  tech- 
nical EUigUsh  vocabulary  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  specific  occupations  likely 
to  pro%'lde  employment  opportunltiee  for 
such  persons: 

"  ( 2 1  providing  preservice  training  designed 
to  prepare  persons  to  p>artlcipate  in  bilingual 
manpower  training  and  placement  programs 
such  as  Instructors,  interviewers,  counsel- 
lors, and  placement  specialists:  and 

"(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  Increase  the  employment 
opportunities  and  the  opportunities  for 
promotion  of  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  which  may  Include — 

"(A)  programs  to  teach  occupational  skills 
In  the  primary  language  of  any  such  persons 
for  occupations  that  do  not  require  a  high 
proficiency  in  EiigUsh: 

"(B)  programs  designed  to  teach  specific 
technical  English  vocabulary  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  specific  skills  and  oc- 
cupations in  demand  and  which  such  per- 
sons may  be  reasonably  exptected  to  perform: 

"(C)  programs  developed  In  cooperation 
with  employers  designed  to  Increase  the 
English-speaking  ability  of  such  persons  in 
order  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
promotion: 

"(D)  prognuns  designed  to  assist  any  such 
person  to  further  develop  and  capitalize  on 
their  bilingual  abilltlea  for  Jobs  that  require 
such  skills:  and 

"(E)  specialized  placement  programs  In- 
cluding supportive  services  to  encourage  per- 
sons with  limited  English-speaking  ability  to 
find  employment  and  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  such  persons. 

"APPLICATIONS    FOR  GRANTS    AND   CONDmONS 
FOB    APPROVAL 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  A  grant  under  thU  title  may 
be  made  to  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  to  any  private  non-profit  orgranlzation.  or 
to  any  such  agency  or  organization  applying 
Jointly,  or  to  any  such  agency  or  organiza- 
tion applying  with  a  private  employer,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 


by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

"<1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by.  or  under  the 
supervision  of.  the  applicant  and  set  forth 
assurances  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
administer  or  supervise  such  programs  or 
projects: 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  704  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program: 

"(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title: 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation 
in  the  projects  for  which  the  application  Is 
made  of  persons  with  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed and  who  reside  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project;  and 

"(5)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  rep>orts  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
if— 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation are  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
an  eqtUtable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  each  State,  which  criteria 
shall  be  develop>ed  by  him  on  the  basis  of  a 
consideration  of  (A)  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. (B)  the  relative  need  of  such  persons 
In  different  geographic  areas  within  the  State 
for  the  kind  of  programs  described  In  section 
704.  and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of  particular 
public  agencies  and  private  non-profit  orga- 
nizations within  the  State  to  carry  out  those 
programs. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide, 
be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner 
as  original  applications. 

"PAYMENTS    AND    WTTHHOLDtNO 

"Sec  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sum  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  therein. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
resLSonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  title, 
finds— 

"(I)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title:  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision: 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance 
has  been,  or  will  promptly  be.  corrected.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  continuance  of 
payments  with  respect  to  any  projects  pur- 
suant to  this  title  which  are  being  carried 
out  by  such  recipient  and  which  are  not  In- 
volved in  the  noncompliance. 

"DETINITIONS 

"Sec.  707.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  "persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability"  means  persons  who   come 


from  environments  where  the  dominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English:  and 

•"(2)    the  term  "State"   means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 


STUDY  OF  USES  OF  SOUD  WASTES 
RESULTING  FROM  MINING  AND 
PROCESSING  OF  COAL— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     674 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  S.  3112.  a  bill  that 
promises  to  strengthen  our  national  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  a  better  environment. 
The  bill,  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  «Mr.  Byrdi,  requires 
an  investigation  and  study,  including  re- 
search, into  possible  uses  of  solid  wastes 
resulting  from  mining  and  processing  of 
coal. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  is  sound,  and 
incorporates  the  vital  principles  of  co- 
operation between  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors.  My  only  purpose  and  con- 
cern in  amending  the  bill  is  to  expand 
its  scope  in  order  to  bring  these  vital 
principles  to  bear  on  a  wider  variety  of 
environmental  problems.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Senator  Byrd  agrees  with  this 
observation  and  has  consented  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment. 

S.  3112  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  and  study  possible 
uses  of  solid  wastes  resulting  from  min- 
ing and  processing  coal.  As  the  bill 
stands,  such  investigation  and  study 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  two 
vital  matters.  First,  it  shall  concern  the 
possible  use  of  such  waste  as  fuel,  in 
manufacturing,  industrial  or  chemical 
processes,  as  road  building  material  and 
as  fill  material.  Second,  the  study  shall 
consider  the  possible  acquisition  of  land 
on  which  such  waste  is  located  through 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  such  land  for  public 
purposes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  S.  3112  should 
include  not  only  coal  but  all  forms  of 
mining;  and  it  should  not  limit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  working  through 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  Depart- 
ment has  many  experts  in  other  relevant 
areas,  and  they  should  all  be  used  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  would 
also  include  two  other  topics  of  study: 
the  econmic  recovery  of  mining  wastes 
and  the  use  of  systems  and  processes 
which  have  been  developed  by  private 
individuals  or  companies. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  our 
environment  problem  will  be  solved  not 
by  more  policemen,  but  rather  by  new 
knowledge.  This  is  especially  true  if  we 
are  to  make  our  environmental  concern 
compatible  with  the  workings  of  a  strong 
and  productive  economy.  Mining  in  its 
many  forms  is  a  vital  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  It  is  essential  that  we  become 
more  skillful  at  reducing  the  environ- 
mental hazards  from  mining. 

In  a  series  of  environment  statements 
which  I  delivered  in  this  Chamber  a  few 
months  ago  I  stressed  the  need  for  new 
knowledge. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  great  task 
of  public  policy  regarding  the  environ- 
ment is  to  shape  a  creative  partnership 
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between  government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  private  sector  has  great  reser- 
voirs of  talent  and  inventiveness  and  the 
Government  can  help  elicit  this.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  the  task  of  creative  govern- 
ment to  devise  incentive  mechanisms 
that  will  encourage  industry  to  turn  its 
inventive  genius,  research  talents  and 
managerial  techniques  toward  .sol'Ution 
of  the  environmental  problems  that  are 
directly  and  indirectly  related  to  indus- 
trial processes. 

The  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  always  been  progressive  as 
well  as  vital.  It  does  have  a  problem  of 
envirorunental  costs  relating  to  produc- 
tion. This  does  not  make  the  mining  in- 
dustry unique.  Many — indeed  most — in- 
dustries have  such  costs  incidental  to 
their  normal  operations.  As  the  President 
has  said: 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  price  of  goods 
should  be  made  to  include  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  disposing  of  them  without  dam- 
age to  the  environment. 

It  is  in  all  of  our  interests  to  avoid  un- 
necessary price  rises.  To  this  end.  we 
should  welcome  any  advancements  that 
make  it  efficient  and  inexpensive  to  re- 
duce the  monetary  costs  of  avoiding  or 
repairing  the  environmental  damages  of 
all  kinds  of  enterprises.  The  kinds  of 
study  that  this  bill  will  encourage  will 
add  to  the  public  stock  of  useful  knowl- 
edge in  this  increasingly  vital  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  hope  S. 
3112  will  be  amended  as  I  propose,  and 
will  become  law  as  part  of  a  growing 
national  drive  for  a  better  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cranston).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  1  No.  674)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  674 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  (including  necessary  research)  of 
methods  of  utilizing  wastes  resulting  from 
mining  and  the  processing  of  minerals  and 
metals  recovered. 

"Such  Investigation  and  study  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to:  (1)  the  possible 
use  of  such  waste  as  fuel.  In  manufacturing. 
Industrial  or  chemical  processing,  as  road- 
bullding  material  and  as  fill  material.  (2) 
the  possible  acquisition  of  land  on  which 
such  waste  is  located  through  the  i>ower  of 
eminent  domain  and  the  subsequent  use  of 
such  land  for  public  purposes.  (3)  the  pos- 
sible economic  recovery  of  such  wastes,  and 
(4)  the  possible  use  of  systems  and  processes 
which  have  been  developed  or  are  being 
studied  by  private  individuals  or  companies. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  results  of  such 
Investigation  and  study  together  with  recom- 
mendations, as  well  as  those  of  the  affected 
States  (Including  any  necessary  legislation), 
and  to  uses  for,  and  ways  and  means  of  re- 
moving, such  wastes. 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
require  an  investigation  and  study,  includ- 
ing research,  into  possible  uses  of  solid 
wastes  resultmg  from  mining  and  the  proc- 
essing of  minerals  recovered." 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  675 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  H.R  15628,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

The    amendment    <No.    675)     is    as 

follows : 

Amendment  No.  675 

On  page  4.  line  25.  before  ""In"  Insert  "'(a)". 

On  page  5.  between  lines  18  and  19.  Insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  order  to  clarify  Its  purpose  to  sup- 
port the  declared  policies  of  the  President 
toward  Southeast  Asia,  the  Congress  hereby 
extends  to  the  President  Us  high  commenda- 
tion and  prtUse  for  the  recent  courageous  and 
timely  action  which  he  has  taken  toward  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. The  Congress  expressly  finds  that  the 
limited  action  across  the  Cambodian  border 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  has  been 
extremely  successful  as  a  means — 

"(1)  to  destroy  and  remove  tremendous 
amounts  of  enemy  military  supplies,  and  se- 
riously disrupt  enemy  staging  and  supply 
bases.  Illegally  located  within  Cambodia  in 
violation  of  that  nation's  neutral  status  and 
territorial  Integrity  as  guaranteed  In  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  and 

"■(2)  thereby  to  advance  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  an  honorable  peace  through 
Vletnamizatlon  by  contributing  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  conditions  in  which  (A)  the 
President  can  make  continued  major  troop 
withdrawals  from  Southesist  Asia,  and  (B) 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  can  maintain 
speedy  progress  In  assuming  full  responsibil- 
ity for  protecting  the  security  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  their  right  to  deter- 
mine their  future  free  of  outside  Interfer- 
ence." 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    676 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  tlie  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  submit  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
amendment  to  S.  3867,  the  Employment 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson",  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  need  to  develop 
legislation  to  help  assure  that  our  Na- 
tion's manpHDwer  programs  are  meeting 
tlie  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams  ) ,  who  for  10  years  chaired 
the  Migratory  Labor  Sulxiommittee, 
knows,  as  well  as  many  of  my  colleagues, 
firsthand  the  need  to  specifically  include 


farmworkers  in  the  Nation's  manpower 
programs. 

The  amendment  that  I  submit  today 
is  designed  to  help  guaj-antee  that  public 
service  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities reach  farmworkers,  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  focus  for  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker problems  and  needs. 

The  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  prob- 
lems during  the  91st  Congress,  From 
these  hearings,  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  while  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem has  worked  reasonably  well  for 
everyone  except  the  poor,  it  has  abys- 
mally failed  the  migrant  farmworker.  In 
fact,  the  migrant  is  practically  excluded 
from  the  mainstream  of  our  economic 
system.  He  is  only  a  limited  participant 
in  manpower  programs  today,  and  his 
power  to  participate  in,  affect,  or  im- 
prove present  manpower  development 
and  training  programs  is  severely  re- 
stricted. 

My  proposal  deals  specifically  with 
traditional  manpower  and  economic  is- 
sues. Migrants  have  little  or  no  income: 
their  ability  to  earn  is  impaired;  and 
their  stream  of  earnings  is  sporadic  and 
uncertain.  More  important,  however, 
they  lack  or  are  denied  the  ability  to 
control  their  income.  UnemplojTnent  is 
high,  and  subemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  pervasive.  Their  ability  to 
increase  their  economic  power  is  re- 
stricted. Information  about  jobs  is  lim- 
ited and  faulty:  skill,  ability,  educa- 
tional, and  motivational  levels  are  low. 
The  demand  for  their  services  in  agri- 
culture is  diminishing  due  to  developing 
technology  and  mechanization.  Benefits 
of  government  programs  designed  to 
raise  income  and  make  it  more  certain 
now.  and  in  the  future,  are  limited  or 
denied.  Instead  of  controlling  the  eco- 
nomic system,  the  system  controls  the^n. 

It  is,  theref(5re.  not  surprising  that 
residents  of  rural  areas  \&g  far  behind 
those  in  cities  in  employment,  income, 
schooling,  housing,  and  health  care.  The 
unemplojinent  rate  of  agricultural 
workers  was  6.5  percent  in  1966,  com- 
pared with  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.4 
percent  for  workers  in  other  industries. 
Farmworkers  had  a  median  yearly  in- 
come of  less  than  $1,000  in  1968,  com- 
pared with  city  income  of  close  to  $7,000. 
Farmworkers  had  an  average  of  6.9 
years  of  schooling  in  1968,  compared 
with  12.2  years  for  all  men  workers.  The 
data  on  rural  health  is  in  like  vein. 

The  causes  of  this  tenuous  economic 
position  of  farmworkers  must  be  probed, 
and  their  exclusion  from  manpower  pro- 
grams to  date  must  be  corrected.  There 
is  a  great  need  to  carefully  assess  in  de- 
tail the  extent  and  nature  of  this  situa- 
tion and  to  arrive  at  solutions.  When  we 
know  the  specific  causes  and  the  scope 
of  the  economic  and  manpower  problems 
of  migratory  farmworkers,  we  can  better 
suggest  remedies  for  improving  the  situa- 
tion. With  more  complete  knowledge  and 
understanding  we  can  hope  to  guarantee 
to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  the 
individual  sovereignty  in  our  economy 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  amendment  that  I  submit  today 
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will  provide  an  opportunity  for  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  to  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
permit  and  encourage  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  our  human  resources.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons  including  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  powerlessness,  farm- 
workers have  been  excluded,  explicity  or 
implicitly,  from  major  social  and  worker 
benefit  programs,  and  my  amendment 
should  lead  the  way  toward  correcting 
this  injustice.  It  also  provides  for  a  na- 
tional council  to  focus  manpower  pro- 
grams on  farmworker.',  as  well  as  requir- 
ing a  yearly  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  causes  and  possible  remedies  of  the 
economic  and  manpower  problems  of 
farmworkers.  To  accomplish  the  evalua- 
tion, a  national  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  agri- 
cultural Industry,  farmworkers,  experts 
in  the  fields  of  rural  health,  education, 
and  housing,  and  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials is  established. 

The  Council  is  directed  to  investigate 
various  aspects  of  migrant  work  and  de- 
velop demographic  information  with 
which  to  accurately  describe  this  class 
of  worker,  including  an  analysis  of  who 
are  migrant  workers,  and  what  consti- 
tutes migrancy.  Also,  data  indicative  of 
past  and  projected  future  trends  in  the 
size  and  demographic  composition  and 
comparative  employment  and  earnings 
dau  of  this  group  will  be  sought.  The 
effect  of  the  open  border  policy  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  on  farm- 
worker economic  and  manpower  prob- 
lems will  also  be  studied. 

The  Council  will  also  Identify,  collect, 
and  appraise  specific  information,  unfor- 
tunately not  yet  available,  necessary  to 
effectively  and  comprehensively  analyze 
the  migratory  farm  labor  market.  Level 
and  variability  of  earnings  and  hours  of 
work,  nature  and  location  of  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  jobs,  other  sources 
of  income,  as  well  as  specific  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  and  subemploy- 
ment  data,  and  employment  patterns  of 
migratory  farmworkers  are  Included 
within  the  scope  of  the  Council's  respon- 
sibilities. 

But.  Mr.  President,  an  analysis  of 
farmworker  economic  and  manpower 
problems  that  consists  only  of  a  theo- 
retical overview  of  the  migrant's  plight 
in  relation  to  our  economy  generally,  and 
a  collection  of  relevant  demographic 
data  and  specification  of  areas  where 
dau  are  sorely  needed  is  not  enough. 
Neither  is  a  description  of  the  so  readily 
apparent  manifestations  of  existent  eco- 
nomic and  manpower  problems  sufficient. 
for  it  is  necessarily  incomplete  without 
an  effort  to  define  what  the  causes  of 
farmworker  economic  condition  might  be. 
It  is  the  intention  of  my  proposal  to  set 
m  motion  the  processes  which  might  once 
and  for  all  define  what  is  required  to 
bring  migrancy  to  an  end. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
directing  the  kind  of  study  proposed  by 
my  amendment,  in  view  of  the  severe 
hardships,  such  as  unemployment,  high 
costs,  and  wasteful  misuse  of  manpower 
resources,  is  that  it  was  conclusively 
shown  at  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  April  1970  that  no 
such  effort  is  yet  being  made  by  any 
governmental  or  private  urut.  An  annual 


study  authorized  by  my  amendment  will 
no  doubt  be  valuable  for  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector,  in  finding  answers  to  the 
problems  of  seasonal  unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything  is  indicative 
of  farmworker  manpower  and  economic 
problems,  it  is  that  no  serious  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  a  sophisticated 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  their  continued 
powerlessness.  This  explains,  at  least  in 
part,  why  this  Nation  appears  to  have 
no  overall  economic  or  manpower  policy 
to  effect  change  in  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  migrants. 

Only  by  attempting  to  pinpoint  and 
define  the  causes  can  we  work  toward 
solution  of  the  problem.  Perhaps  one 
benefit  of  our  effort  will  be  to  stimulate 
public  and  private  resources  to  assign 
priorities  to  one  or  more  causes,  in  order 
that  this  Nation  can  proclaim  and  imple- 
ment a  commitment  to  incorporating  mi- 
grants into  the  mainstream  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  submit  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
farmworkers,  who  have  so  long  been  ex- 
cluded from  this  Nation's  social  and 
worker  benefit  programs,  be  guaranteed 
the  emplojTTient  and  training  opportu- 
nities provided  by  this  important  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  urgent  that  a  national 
council  be  established,  and  that  an  an- 
nual study  of  this  nature  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  am.endment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER).  The  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  676)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

AlfENDMZNT   No.    676 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following: 
TITLE.     VII— MIGRANT      AND      SEASONAL 
FARMWORKER  MANPOWER  SERVICES 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment,  un- 
deremployment, and  subemplovment  In  the 
agricultural  Industry  substantially  affected 
by  recent  advances  In  technology  and  mech- 
anization, constitutes  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Nation  s  rural  manpower  problem, 
and  substantially  affect  the  entire  National 
economy; 

(2)  this  severe  employment  pattern  fTas 
led  to  below  poverty  level  family  Incomes, 
with  resulting  hardships  and  adverse  effects 
on  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
families  and   particularly  of  children; 

(3)  much  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmwork  force  Is  untrained,  unaccustomed 
to.  and  lU-equlpped  for.  the  requirements 
of  steady,  gainful  employment: 

(4)  there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  the 
modification  and  adaptation  of  manpower 
training  and  employment  programs  that  have 
heretofore  not  Included  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  within  their  scope: 

(5)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  Interstate  In  nature, 
such  programs  can  beet  be  administered  at 
the  National  level. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN   OFTICE   OF   MIGRANT  AND 
SEASONAL   FARMWORKER   MANPOWER  SERVICES 

Sec.  702.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmworker  Manptower  Services 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  shall  have  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
worker Manpower  Services  Program  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTTVITIES 

Sec.  703.  The  programs  and  activities  for 
which  funds  under  this  title  may  be  ex- 
pended shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  programs  and  activities  authorized  un- 
der other  titles  of  this  Act.  and  such  other 
programs  and  activities  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

»«GRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKER  MAN- 
POWER  NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
power National  Advisory  Council  which  shall 
consist  of — 

(1)  four  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  farmer  who  shall 
be  Individuals  actively  engaged  In,  and  whose 
livelihoods  are  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
and  who  employ  labor  In  connection  there- 
with; 

(2)  four  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers; 

(3)  four  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  re- 
latmg  to  agricultural  labor.  Including  the 
problems  of  the  seasonal  agricultural  work- 
er, his  employer,  and  the  community; 

(4)  four  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  are  or  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  activities  aimed  at  determining  and 
solving  the  health,  education,  housing  and 
welfare  problems  of  the  agriculture  worker 
and  his  family;  and 

(5)  three  Individuals  who  have  had  experi- 
ence as  State  officials  and  who  are  acknowl- 
edgeable  of  the  problems  relating  to  agri- 
cultural labor. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  non-voting 
members  of  the  Council,  and  are  authorized 
to  use.  In  connection  with  the  Council's 
work,  whatever  technical  and  support  per- 
sonnel from  their  agencies  as  they  deem 
necessary. 

(b)  Prom  the  members  appointed  to  such 
Council,  the  SecretEU7  shai:  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chalrman.  Such  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  not  less  than  twelve  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  The  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  OS-18  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Council.  Including  travel 
time  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U  S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem  when  actually  employed  basis. 

DUTIES  OF  COUNCIL 

Sec.  705(a)  Such  Council  or  any  duly  es- 
tablished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  reccwnmendatlons  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  problems  and  policies 
relating  to  employment  and  manpower  and 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this 
tlUe. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  assessing  and 
meeting  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers' 
manpower  needs,  developing  necessary  re- 
sources, and  Involving  local  citizens  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  man- 
power programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
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Secretary  must  be  satisfied,  upon  the  basis 
of  evidence  supplied  by  each  applicant,  and 
evaluated  and  approved  by  the  Council,  that 
persons  broadly  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  to  be  served  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  such  programs,  and 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  Implementation  of  such  programs. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  706.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  operation  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  programs,  and  policies 
relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of  agricul- 
tural labor;  and  (2)  any  and  all  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  agricultural  labor. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the 
problems  relating  to  agricultural  labor  with 
a  view  to  devising  plans  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  of  policies 
and  programs  designed  to  meet  such  prob- 
lems effectively.  In  carrying  out  such  duty, 
the  Council  shall  consider,  among  others, 
the  following  matters : 

( 1 )  the  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  agricultural  labor,  Including 
the  problems  of  the  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  his  employer,  and  the  local  area  In 
which  he  Is  employed; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  open  border  policy 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  upon 
such  problems  as:  (a)  the  labor  supply;  (b) 
the  living  and  working  conditions  In  border 
areas:  (c)  the  need  for  American  residents 
along  the  border  to  migrate  north  In  search 
of  better  paying  jobs;  and.  (d)  the  entire 
National  farm  labor  and  rural  economy; 

(3)  the  extent  that  adequate  labor  market 
Information:    (a)    Improves  or  limits  farm- 

^  workers"  opportunities  to  find  Jobs  and  to 

O  Increase  earnings;    (b)    alleviates  the  prob- 

X  lems   of    underemployment    and   unemploy- 

ment; and,  (c)  provides  the  means  for  Im- 
proving coordination  of  Federal,  state,  county 
and  local  public  and  private  policies  and 
programs  relating  to  agricultural  labor; 

(4)  the  need  for  more  effective  programs 
for  the  recruitment,  transportation,  housing, 
and  full  employment,  on  and  off  season,  of 
the  farm  work  force; 

(5)  the  provision  of  a  non-profit  man- 
power corporation  and  other  ways  to  help 
regularize  the  employment  of  hired  farm- 
workers, particularly  seasonal  farmworkers. 
Including  the  provision  of  employment  op- 
portunities In  rural  areas  that  complement 
the  seasonal  job  demands  of  agriculture; 

(6)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  to  train  and  develop 
workers  for  Increased  mechanization  of  farm 
Jobs,  for  non-farm  Jobs  In  rural  areas,  and. 
for  meeting  urban  Job  opportunities; 

(7)  the  future  demand  for  farmwork  in- 
cluding an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  chang- 
ing levels  of  demands  and  requirements  for 
employees,  particularly  In  the  face  of  In- 
creasing Impact  of  mechanization; 

(8)  the  relationship  of  such  factors  as 
poor  worker  ability,  employer  attitudes,  low 
skill  levels,  and  Inadequate  educational  lev- 
els to  the  entire  manpower  problem; 

(9)  the  effect  of  farmworkers'  substantial 
exclusion  from  major  social  and  worker  ben- 
efit programs  enacted  mto  law: 

(10)  the  means  to  familiarize  farmworkers 
with  program  benefits,  or  basic  civil  rights, 
such  as  voting,  that  might  be  available  to 
help  them  participate  In  the  American  eco- 
nomic mainstream; 

(11)  the  policies  that  have  been  developed, 
and  efforts  made  to  Implement,  or  that  must 
be  made  to  Implement  those  policies  by  the 
government.  In  the  area  of  rural  to  urban 
migration  and  relocation  and  resettlement 
programs; 


(12)  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  farm- 
workers from  legislation  protecting  the  right 
to  organize  and  encourage  collective  bargain- 
ing; and. 

(13)  the  relationship  to  the  Institution  of 
migrancy.  and  those  factors  which  cause  It. 
to  overall  poverty  In  this  country. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  study,  Investigate, 
conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report  con- 
taining Its  findings  and  recommendations, 
and  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  President  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 1,  and  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
October  1,  of  each  year. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1970— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    677    AND    678 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
national  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
climb,  employment  opportunities  for 
youth  become  more  and  more  scarce.  The 
situation  this  summer  promises  to  be 
partiicularly  serious,  with  responsible 
predictions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  students.  In  view  of  the 
crisis  in  the  lack  of  summer  jobs  for 
students,  I  am  submitting  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to 
the  second  supplemental  bill  of  1970  to 
increase  funding  of  the  summer  compo- 
nents of  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram smd  of  the  vocational  education 
work  study  program  by  $20  and  $10 
million  respectively. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  col- 
lege-aged youth  in  April  was  10  per- 
cent, a  25-percent  increase  over  the  7.5 
percent  unemployed  last  year  at  the  same 
time.  'With  students  looking  for  sum- 
mer work,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
their  age  group  will  probably  go  up  to 
11.5  percent,  meaning  over  one  million 
college-aged  youth  seeking  but  not  find- 
ing the  work  often  essential  to  their 
ability  to  return  to  college  in  the  fall. 

Increasing  the  appropriations  to  the 
college  work-study  and  vocational 
education  work-study  programs  will 
help  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  these  stu- 
dents. Both  programs  have  substantial 
summer  emplojmient  components.  Under 
the  former,  colleges  pay  students  direct- 
ly to  work  for  them  or  to  work  for  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  institution  in 
the  community.  During  the  school  year, 
students  may  only  work  15  hours  per 
week,  but  during  vacation  periods,  the 
program  has  been  set  up  to  give  the  stu- 
dents full-time  employment.  ThfTj20  mil- 
lion for  this  program  would  go  directly 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  partici- 
pating in  the  program,  and  could  pro- 
vide up  to  30,000  jobs. 

The  $10  million  for  the  vocational  edu- 
cation work -study  program  would  be 
given  to  the  State  vocational  education 
Institutions  responsible  for  the  State 
program,  and  would  provide  simimer  em- 
ployment for  youths  participating  in  a 
vocational  education  program.  Most  of 
these  youth  would  be  high  school  age. 
This  amount  could  fund  well  upward  of 
15.000  jobs. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  employ 
our  youth  this  siunmer.  and  the  passage 
of    these    surolemental    appropriations 


would  be  two  more  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  more  can  and  must  be  done, 
even  at  this  late  date.  I  am  cosponsoring 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  increasing  appropri- 
ations for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  employment  program  by 
$100  million,  and  I  will  shortly  introduce 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Senate  student  in- 
tern employment  program  enabling  Sen- 
ators to  hire  students  for  work  on  proj- 
ects which  will  have  both  educational 
relevance  and  public  service  value. 

These  are  the  efforts  that  we  in  the 
legislative  branch  can  make  to  soften 
this  crisis.  We  must  also  call  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  redouble  its  efforts 
and  the  scale  of  its  already  significant 
programs  to  hire  youth  in  the  summer 
The  President  can  do  much  to  increase 
such  hiring  by  the  executive  agencies. 
The  largest  potential  employer,  as  al- 
ways, is  the  business  sector,  and  I  call 
upon  the  business  conununity  to  join  in 
this  effort  to  find  meaningful  summer 
employment  for  college  students  seeking 
to  finance  their  education  and  to  gain 
experience  in  business,  industry,  and 
public  service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  t .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  printed  and  at^ropriatdy 
referred. 

The  amendments  iNos.  677  and  678) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    64  8 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson  i  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pelli,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be 
added  sis  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
648  to  H.R.  15628.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HIGHWAY  HEAR- 
INGS WILL  BEGIN  JUNE  9— 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OUTLINES 
AREAS  OF  CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  has  scheduled  2 
weeks  of  general  highway  hearings  to 
gather  information  on  which  to  base 
new  highway  legislation. 

These  hearings  will  be  conducted 
June  9  through  12  and  July  13  through 
16.  We  anticipate  receiving  testimony 
from  individuals  and  organizations  with 
a  wide  range  of  experience  and  varying 
viewpoints. 

The  major  goal  of  these  hearings  will 
be  to  reassert  the  concept  of  highways 
as  a  means  by  which  other  broader  public 
objectives  can  be  achieved.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss numerous  aspects  of  the  subject,  but 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  philosophy 
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that  highways,  like  so  many  otlier  facul- 
ties of  our  country,  cannot  be  considered 
in  isolation  but  must  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  their  place  in  our  total  national  life. 
The  Interstate  Highway  System,  the 
Nation's  primary  roadbixilding  concern 
for  the  past  14  years,  is  now  70-percent 
complete.  The  next  few  years  will  be  im- 
portant, not  onlj"  with  respect  to  com- 
pleting that  System  but  also  in  regard  to 
initiating  a  new  highway  program  that, 
with  the  Interstates,  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  national  transportation  pat- 
terns for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  cen- 
tur>'. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  is  beginning  to  explore  thor- 
oughly the  numerous  aspects  of  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  highway  require- 
ments in  the  United  States.  We  will  eval- 
uate a  number  of  newly  developed  fa- 
cets of  roadbuUding,  including  social, 
environment,  and  political  concerns,  as 
well  as  the  physical  process  of  construc- 
tion. In  some  instances  we  will  examine 
entirely  new  areas,  and  in  others  we  will 
look  at  problems  with  which  we  have 
had  only  modest  experience  in  recent 
years. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
stewardship  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  aid  highway  program.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  follow-up  cor- 
respondence to  seek  clarification  of  some 
points  in  that  report. 

As  mentioned,  one  of  the  major  tasks 
remaining  unfilled  is  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  Highway  Act  of 
1968  increased  authorization  for  the  sys- 
tem to  its  present  level  of  $50.6  billion 
in  Federal  panicipation.  The  most  recent 
estimate  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, however,  places  the  total  cost  at 
$69  870  billion,  including  $62. 5  billion  in 
Federal  aid. 

Obviously,  a  review  of  the  Interstate 
expenditure  and  appropriations  authori- 
zacion  is  a  priority  matter  for  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  this 
year.  In  correspondence  with  our  com- 
mittee. Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  has  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  estimate  could  be  re- 
duced approximately  $4  billion  by  the 
elimination  of  certain  proposed  routes  or 
segments  of  routes  from  the  Interstate 
System. 

In  all  but  one  case,  these  routes  are 
in  heavily  populated  urban  areas  where 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  construction  of  freeways. 

I  have  requested  that  Secretary  Volpe 
contact  the  Governors  and  mayors  con- 
cerned to  ascertain  their  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  removing  these  high-cost, 
troublesome  routes  from  the  designated 
Interstate  System.  We  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
to  decide,  with  Federal  concurrence, 
where  to  build  these  highways.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  to  recommend 
their  deletion  or  omission  from  the  sys- 
tem if  they  are  not  wanted. 

I  would  expect  that  Secretary  Volpe 
will  have  information  available  to  pre- 
sent to  us  on  these  matters  when  he 
testifies  before  the  subcommittee  in  July. 
Relevant  to  the  cost  of  the  Interstate 
System,  or  any  future  highway  program, 
are  the  social  am^  environmental  costs 


which   we   now   recognize   are   integral 
parts  of  our  roadway  planning. 

The  1968  Highway  Act  mandated  the 
strictest  environmental  and  social  con- 
siderations in  the  history  of  highway 
construction.  Experience  since  then 
shows  that  further  refinement  is  neces- 
sary. The  Congress,  I  believe,  must  be 
specific  in  declaring  what  it  expects  to 
be  done  in  this  area  and  provide  guide- 
lines as  to  procedure  for  doing  it. 

Urgently  needed  is  a  more  precisely 
prescribed  list  of  environmental  factors, 
particularly  since  there  is  no  known  way 
to  place  a  cost  figure  on  some  of  them. 
The  Congress  should  make  it  clear  in 
law  that  the  environmental  factors  it 
places  on  the  list  must  be  considered  and 
that  the  cost  of  dealing  with  them  will 
be  included  as  a  cost  of  building  the 
highway. 

To  gain  maximum  utilization  of  the 
highway  dollar,  there  should  be  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  use  of  roadways 
for  mass  transit  purposes.  In  such  a  con- 
text, this  means  buses.  As  a  move  in  this 
direction.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
3293,  that  would  allow  use  of  money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  support 
the  development  of  such  transportation 
systems,  hopefully  reducing  the  pressure 
for  building  more  and  more  very  expen- 
sive highways  in  urban  areas.  Hearings 
have  already  been  held  on  this  proposal, 
but  I  know  that  our  witnesses  will  want 
to  further  discuss  the  whole  range  of 
problems  relating  to  highways  and  mass 
transit. 

The  highway  trust  fund,  the  financing 
mechanism  for  Federal  participation  in 
highway  programs,  is  due  to  expire  in 
1972.  Numerous  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  future  of  this  fund  that 
has  provided  a  convenient,  reliable,  and 
efficient  method  of  meeting  highway 
commitments.  I  am  sure  that  the  sub- 
committee will  evaluate  the  trusf  fund's 
performance  and  future  in  considering 
any  new  highway  program. 

I  cannot  conceive,  however,  of  any 
substantial  changes  in  the  trust  fund  at 
this  time  or  in  the  near  future.  The  Con- 
gress is  obligated  to  continue  support  of 
the  Interstate  program  on  the  90-10 
matching  ratio  that  was  established  in 
1956  until  the  Interstate  System  is  com- 
pleted as  authorized. 

I  favor  a  thorough  review  of  Federal 
aid  and  the  setting  of  a  single  matching 
ratio  for  all  types  of  highways.  But  my 
view  at  this  time  is  that  the  trust  fund 
is  too  important  and  too  successful  to  be 
abandoned. 

State  highway  ofHclals,  through  their 
nationwide  organization,  estimate  that 
the  national  highway  needs  for  the  next 
15  years  will  cost  $320  billion.  Financing 
provided  through  the  highway  trust  fund 
must  be  available  if  we  are  to  meet  even 
a  portion  of  this  gigantic  need. 

While  the  highway  trust  fund  does  not 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  we  must  con- 
sider It  in  planning  highway  programs. 
In  recent  years.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  highway  planning  can  no 
longer  be  carried  forward  without  con- 
sidering its  relationship  to  other  factors 
in  the  development  of  communities  and 
States.  Just  as  we  now  give  weight  to 


environmenul  considerations,  so  must 
we  broaden  the  total  planning  concept. 
The  experience  of  the  past  5  years 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  has  shown  that  States  have  the 
capacity  for  comprehensive  economic 
and  social  planning  and  should  use  it 
more  extensively. 

The  planning  lessons  learned  from  the 
Appalachian  program  could  help  make 
transportation  a  more  effective  tool  in 
achieving  community  goals. 

One  possible  means  to  achieve  this 
would  be  to  tie  the  future  highway  con- 
struction program  in  with  a  planning 
process  that  would  require  each  State  to 
devise  its  own  master  plan  for  develop- 
ment. Such  plan  would  consider  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  im- 
provement of  the  State. 

We  expect  a  number  of  witnesses  to 
address  the  question  of  State  develop- 
ment planning  and  I  hope  that  a  number 
of  alternative  approaches  are  suggested 
for  our  consideration. 

Citizen  concern  with  highway  decisions 
that  affect  them  has  grown  rapidly  and 
was  recognized  in  the  1968  act.  Public 
involvement  in  highway  decisions  should 
be  refined,  and  there  should  be  assur- 
ances that  citizen  suggestions  are  given 
the  attention  and  weight  they  deserve. 
Placing  hearing  responsibility  with  a  de- 
velopment board  instead  of  the  State 
highway  agency  perhaps  would  help  pro- 
vide greater  assurance  and  possibly 
would  place  more  responsibility  on  the 
Governor  for  decisionmaking  In  these 
matters. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  about 
what  appears  to  be  an  excessive  number 
of  uncoordinated  reviews  of  highway 
plans  at  the  Federal  level.  While  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  striving  to  reach  the 
ideal  in  highway  construction.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  more  rational  review  pro- 
cedure can  be  established.  Present  pro- 
cedures are  cau.sing  undue  delays  in 
beginning  construction.  A  result  is  that 
projects  are  delayed,  costs  rise,  and  public 
frustration  increases.  This  is  another 
area  that  the  subcommittee  will  examine 
during  the  hearings. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  major 
considerations  affecting  iiighways  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  will  explore 
with  witnesses  during  the  hearings  this 
month  and  in  July;  namely,  completion 
of  Interstate  System,  the  highway  trust 
fund,  environmental  and  social  factors, 
mass  transit,  highway  planning,  citizen 
involvement  in  highway  decisions  and 
review  procedures. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
door  will  be  closed.  We  shall  not  discuss 
other  topics  at  the  hearings.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  expect  testimony  on  such  other 
highway- related  topics  of  equal  employ- 
ment training  programs,  housing,  relo- 
cation, highway-railroad  grade  crossings, 
bridge  replacement,  urban  freeways, 
highway  beautification,  the  effect  of 
highways  on  population  patterns  and  the 
expectation  of  future  demands  on  motor 
vehicles. 

It  is  my  intention  to  defer  the  intro- 
duction of  highway  legislation  until  the 
completion  of  these  hearings.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  witnesses  will  have  the 
widest  possible  latitude  to  share  with  us 
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their  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  any 
subject  that  concerns  highways. 

Only  in  this  manner  can  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committeee  gain  the 
information  that  it  must  have  on  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  legislation  we  must 
have  for  the  years  ahead — years  of 
change  and  challenge. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VETERANS'  BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  announce 
that  on  June  9  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  following  five  bills:  S.  3656,  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Housing  Loan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1970,  a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  guaranteed  and  direct  loans 
for  mobile  homes  if  used  as  permanent 
dwellings,  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  pay  certain  closing  costs  for,  and 
interest  on.  certain  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loans  made  under  such  chapter,  to 
remove  the  time  limitation  on  the  use  of 
entitlement  to  benefits  under  such  chap- 
ter and  to  restore  such  entitlements 
which  have  lapsed  prior  to  use  or  expira- 
tion, to  eliminate  the  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loan  fee  collected  under  such  chap- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes;  S.  3657.  the 
proposed  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Allowance  Advance  and  Work- 
Study  Program  Act  of  1970,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  advance  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  payments 
to  eligible  veterans  at  the  beginning  of 
any  school  year  to  assist  such  veterans 
in  meeting  educational  and  living  ex- 
penses during  the  first  2  months  of 
school,  and  to  establish  a  veterans'  work- 
study  program  through  cancellation  of 
such  advance  payment  repayment  obli- 
gations under  certain  circumstances;  S. 
3907,  a  bill  to  amend  section  3013  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
\ide  that  the  effective  date  of  any  in- 
crease in  a  subsistence  or  educational 
assistance  allowance  award  under  chap- 
ter 31  or  34  of  such  title,  because  of  a 
change  in  dependency  status,  shall  be  the 
date  of  such  change  without  the  neces- 
sity for  an  application  if  proof  is  timely 
filed:  S.  3683.  and  an  amendment  there- 
to, the  proposed  Vietnam  Veterans  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  make 
advance  educational  assistance  pay- 
ments to  certain  veterans;  to  make  im- 
provements in  chapter  37  of  such  title; 
to  remove  time  limitations  on  the  dura- 
tion of  eligibility  of  veterans  for  guar- 
anteed or  direct  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  introduced  S.  3656  and  S.  3657  on 
March  31.  S.  3683  on  April  7 — on  behalf 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration — and  on 
June  2,  S.  3907  and  the  amendment  to 
S.  3683— also  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9  a.m.,  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  as 
the  first  witness. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eagleton)  announced  that  on 
today,  June  3,  1970,  he  signed  the  en- 
rolled bin  «S.  3339)  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  fix  the  subscription 
price  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  3,  1970.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3339  >  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  fix  the  price  of  the 
daily  Congressional  Record. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  number  of  Senators  rose  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  stated  their  judgment  of  the 
character  and  intentions  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield).  At  that 
time.  I  was  unaware  of  their  statements 
and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
them  and,  in  fact,  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  particular  circumstances  involved. 

I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
into  the  matter,  and  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  — 
who  said  he  had  written  me  about  it,  but 
the  letter  never  caught  up  with  me — and 
other  Senators,  as  reported  in  the  press, 
who  affirmed  their  feeling  with  respect 
to  the  integrity  and  high  character  and 
standing  of  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 
I  feel  exactly  as  they  do,  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  entitled, 
"Hatfield  Absolved  of  Franking  Misuse 
by  a  United  Senate, "  published  in  today's 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hatfield  Absolved  of  Flanking  Misuse  by 
a  United  Senate 

Washington,  June  2. — Members  of  the 
Senate — Republicans  and  Democrats,  bawlLS 
and  doves — rallied  today  around  Senator 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Republican  of  Oregon,  In  a 
rare  display  of  unity. 

They  absolved  him  of  all  guilt  and  com- 
plicity In  the  use  of  $2,175  in  free  mall  privi- 
leges. 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell.  Republican  of 
New  York,  said  "his  heart  is  as  far  from 
fraud  as  heaven  from  earth.'" 

Senator  Hatfield's  troubles  started  when  he 
became  a  major  sponsor  of  an  amendment 
to  withdraw  all  United  States  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia  by  June  30.  1971. 

He  and  co-sponsors  of  the  amendment 
were  flooded  with  mall.  They  decided  to  write 
a  form  reply  and  to  use  Senator  Hatfield's 
Frank  on  the  mall,  enabling  the  letters  to 
be  sent  without  cost. 

To  help  with  the  mailing,  Mr.  Hatfield's 
office  used  volunteers,  described  by  Senator 
Goodell  as  "zealous,  committed,  idealistic." 

The  volunteers,  however,  also  stuffed  the 
envelopes  with  a  plea  for  money  to  back  the 
antiwar  amendment.  It  was  signed  by  Sam 
Browne  and  David  Hawk,  leader  of  the  war 
protest  movement. 


When  Senator  Carl  Curtis,  Republican  of 
Nebraska,  brought  the  mailing  to  public  at- 
tention. Senator  Hatfield  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  to  make  a  ruling.  The  commlt- 
mlttee  held  that  the  frank  had  been  Illegal 
use,  and  Senator  Hatfield  paid  $2,175. 

Today,  Senator  Goodell  came  to  the  floor 
in  Senator  Hatfield's  defense.  Senator  Good- 
ell said  the  plea  for  money  had  been  In- 
cluded without  Senator  Hatfield's  knowledge 
and  "as  soon  as  it  came  to  his  attention, 
he  stopped  it." 

The  Senate  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott, 
was  so  anxious  to  join  in  he  did  not  even 
wait  for  Senator  Goodell  to  finish  his  speech. 

"His  total  probity  and  keen  sense  of  what 
Is  right  and  proper  Is  well-known,"  Senator 
Soott  said. 

The  assistant  Republican  leader.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  said  "I  know  of  no  man 
In  the  Senate  who  Is  more  able,  a  greater 
man  of  principle,  a  greater  man  of  integ- 
rity." 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  Democrat  of  Ar- 
kansas; Harold  Hughes,  Democrat  of  Iowa: 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
and  Stephen  M.  Young.  Democrat  of  Ohio. 
agreed. 

Senator  Goodell  summed  it  up  by  saying. 
"What  happened  could  have  happened  to 
any  of  us." 


NEWARK.  N  J.,  GRAND  JURY  REPORT 
AND  TITLE  I  OF  S.  30.  THE  "OR- 
GANIZED CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1969" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23,  1970,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
30.  the  "Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969."  Title  I  of  S.  30  strengthens  the 
powers  of  Federal  grand  juries  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  organized  crime.  Increased 
terms  for  grand  juries  are  authorized,  so 
that  there  will  be  time  available  to  deal 
with  the  complexity  of  organized  crime 
investigations.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
grand  jury  reports  on  organized  crime 
conditions,  on  governmental  misconduct, 
and  to  make  legislative  or  executive  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  passsige  of  this  act 
by  the  Senate  constituted  a  legislative 
recognition  that  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous organized  crime  conspiracy  is 
operating  in  our  country.  It  also  under- 
lined the  stark  fact  that  ordinary  meas- 
ures are  not  adequate  to  handle  so 
widespread  and  so  powerful  a  conspiracy 
as  the  Mafia  and  that  if  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  this  attempt  to  turn  the  tide 
of  lawlessness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  en- 
list tl^  aid  and  support  of  the  commu- 
nity. Jm  this  connection,  the  new  grand 
jury  (reporting  power  of  title  I  of  S.  30 
should  play  an  important  role. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  use  of  a  re- 
porting procedure  similar  to  that  envi- 
sioned by  title  I  occurred  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  There,  a  grand  jury  was 
established  to  look  into  the  enforcement 
of  the  State's  gambling  laws  in  the  city 
of  Newark.  The  grsmd  jury  returned  no 
indictments,  but  did  issue  a  report  criti- 
cizing Newark  Maj'or  Hugh  Addonizio  for 
evident  sympathy  with  and  tolerance  of 
widespread  gambling  in  that  city.  In  ad- 
dition, the  grand  jixry  called  upon  him  to 
dismiss  Newark  Police  Director  Dominick 
Spina.  Following  its  issuance.  Mayor  Ad- 
donizio sought,  through  judicial  proceed- 
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ings,  to  have  all  references  to  him  re- 
moved from  the  grand  jury  report.  The 
law  division  of  the  Essex  County  Superior 
Court,  however,  denied  his  request.  Ad- 
donizio  appealed  this  decision  to  the 
appellate  division  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  tind  there,  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  April  23  of  this  year.  Judge 
Victor  S.  Kilkenny  upheld  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court. 

Judge  Kilkenny  stated  in  his  opinion 
that — 

lOlur  Supreme  Court  has  never  doubted 
the  power  of  a  grand  Jury  to  make  a 
presentment  of  matters  of  public  concern 
unaccompanied  by  Indictments.  .  .  .  The 
contents  of  presentments  have  been  chal- 
lenged on  motions  to  expunge  them  or  parts 
of  them.  But.  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  never  questioned  the  grand  Jury's  func- 
tion In  this  regard. 

Judge  Kilkenny  further  noted  that — 
A  grand  Jury,  by  means  of  a  presentment, 
may  call  to  the  attention  of  the  public  condi- 
tions »-lthln  the  County  which  ought  to  be 
remedied. 

The  judge  did  note,  however,  that  the 
presentment  was  not  to  be  a  substitute  for 
an  indictment.  The  grand  jury,  the  judge 
indicated,  is  obligated  to  indict,  if  U-.e 
evidence  suggests  that  that  would  be  the 
proper  action  to  take.  He  also  observed: 

The  condition  requiring  public  attention, 
and  noted  in  the  instant  presentment,  was 
the  widespread  existence  of  gambling  activi- 
ties in  the  city  of  Newark  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  law  enforcement  to  stamp  out  this 
evil.  .  .  .  Censure  of  the  Mayor  for  his  public 
minimizing  of  violation  of  the  gambling  laws 
did  not  exceed  the  permissible  censure  of  a 
public  official  as  permitted  in  a  presentment. 

Mr.  President,  this  State  grand  jur>''s 
action  in  censuring  Mayor  Addonizio, 
now  upheld  as  proper  by  the  New  Jersey 
courts,  is  precisely  the  tj-pe  of  action  con- 
templated by  title  I  of  S.  30.  These  re- 
ports, issued  on  a  State  or  Federal  level, 
without  doubt,  significantly  Increase  pub- 
lic awareness  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity in  the  community.  State  reports  fit 
well.  too.  with  the  suggestion  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Kefauver  Committee  on 
Organized  Crime  in  1951.  Americans 
should  not  rely,  the  committee  concluded, 
solely  upon  the  Central  Government  to 
control  racketeering  and  organized  crime, 
but  should  rather  use  local  grand  juries 
to  attack  the  conditions  in  their  own 
communities.  The  courage  of  this  State 
grand  jury  in  speaking  out  against  crime 
and  the  conditions  that  led  to  it,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  objec- 
tions were  raised  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
are  being  raised  in  the  House,  that  public 
officials  criticized  by  these  reports  wUl 
have  been  held  up  to  public  defamation 
by  possibly  false  accusations  carrying  the 
weight  of  official  findings,  but  made 
after  an  unfair,  one-sided  proceeding  and 
that  such  individusils  will  be  unable  to 
reply  effectively  to  such  allegations.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  this  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  Individual,  and  this  specter 
of  an  inquisition,  cannot  be  justified  in 
light  of  the  careful  safeguards  incorpo- 
rated in  title  I.  safeguards,  I  note,  that 
are  in  addition  to  those  found  in  the  New 
Jersey  practice,  which  was  sustained 
against  these  same  sort  of  objections  by 
Judge  Kilkenny's  decision. 


Where  grand  Jury  reports  under  title 
I  of  S.  30  are  critical  of  identified  public 
officials,  elaborate  protections  are  af- 
forded, including  notice,  cpportunity  to 
present  evidence  and  judicial  review  prior 
to  publication  of  the  report.  It  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  reports  on  private  in- 
dividuals, possible  under  New  Jersey  law, 
will  not  be  permitted  under  title  I.  To 
place  tliese  reports  in  a  proper  context, 
I  note,  too,  that  individuals  appearing 
before  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
whose  hearing  and  report  writing  power 
have  remained  largely  unattacked  by 
those  who  now  attack  title  I,  are  not  pro- 
tected to  an  extent  comparable  to  the 
protection  afforded  individuals  under 
title  I  of  S.  30.  My  point  is  that  when 
the  Senate  has  passed  title  I  of  S.  30.  a 
measure  designed  to  strengthen  the  abil- 
ity of  the  forces  of  law  and  justice  to  deal 
with  the  frightening  menace  of  tlie  Mafia 
to  our  society,  we  wrote  into  the  measure 
protections  for  the  individual,  which  were 
neglected  in  the  drafting  and  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  a  measure 
explicitly  designed  to  protect  civil  rights. 
It  is  hardly  consistent,  I  suggest,  for 
those  who  supported  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
in  1957  to  oppose  now  title  I. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
criminality  on  a  scale  that  literally  stag- 
gers the  imagination.  The  cost  to  our 
society  of  this  combine  of  brains,  terror, 
business  and  bloodshed  nms  into  the 
billions — yes,  billions — of  dollars  each 
year.  The  Mafia  has  in  several  areas 
invaded  the  political  arena  and  promises 
to  expand  rather  than  decrease  this 
beachhead  against  the  American  pub- 
lic. Thus,  through  its  great  wealth,  the 
Mafia  can  corrupt  those  public  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  exist  unchallenged  and  free  of 
restraint  to  corrupt  other  officials,  to 
terrorize  more  victims,  and,  increasing- 
ly, to  fortify  itself  beyond  the  reach  of 
law. 

Mr.  President.  tl:ere  is  another  little- 
appreciated  effect  of  the  Mafia  on  our 
deprived  yoimg  people,  especially  in  our 
great  urban  areas,  which  Congressman 
PoFF  pointed  out  in  the  House  only  a 
few  days  ago.  The  Congressman  from 
Virginia  noted  that  there  is  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  people 
to  emulate  success,  but  ihe  tragedy  in 
these  circumstances  is  that  the  most 
successful  person  whom  the  poor  urban 
youth,  particularly  the  youth  of  minor- 
ity race  or  ethnic  background,  is  likely 
to  know  will  be  a  Mafia  underling — the 
well-dressed  pushers,  pimps,  and  nimi- 
bers  runners  who  drive  shiny  new  cars. 
The  message  to  these  yoimg  people  is  all 
too  clear — crime  Is  profitable,  criminal- 
ity is  a  successful  way  of  life.  The  mes- 
sage and  its  promise  of  the  material 
things  offered  by  a  career  of  crime  pro- 
vide the  Mafia  with  willing  ranks  of 
volimteer  young  people.  It  is  this  cor- 
ruption of  our  youth  that  may  be,  in  the 
long  nm,  the  most  costly  aspect  of  the 
Mafia's  ominous  threat  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  title  I 
are  designed  to  expose  and  help  control 
the  ssTidlcate  and  Its  iiifluence  on  our 
society  and  our  daily  lives.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  Mafia's  menace  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  institutions  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  our  citizens  become  aware  of 


that  menace  through  participation  and 
reports  of  grand  juries  as  in  the  Ad- 
donizio case  in  New  Jersey.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  will 
move  expeditiously  to  afford  Federal 
grand  Juries  the  powers  they  need  to  help 
in  this  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  New 
Jersey  grand  jury  report  and  of  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Kilkenny  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

ExHiBrr  I 

Presentment  of  Essex  County  Grand  Jurv 

OF  January  9,  1969 
To   Honorable  James   R.   Giuioano,  Assign- 
ment Judge,  Superior  Court  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  County  of  Essex 

On  May  27.  1968,  the  15th  Grand  Jury  of 
the  1967  term  was  empaneled  and  charged. 
In  the  charge  to  this  Jury  it  was  made  clear 
that  one  of  the  Jury's  duties  would  be  to 
determine  from  the  evidence  presented 
whether  there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  the 
enforcement  of  gambling  laws  and  specifi- 
cally to  inquire  Into  the  reasons  for  disband- 
ing of  the  Special  Gambling  Squad  estab- 
lished in  Newark  in  February  1968  and  dis- 
banded in  April  of  the  same  year.  This  Jury 
was  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  recommendations  of  an 
Essex  County  Grand  Jury  made  in  November 
1965  with  respect  to  enforcement  of  the  gam- 
bling laws  had  been  complied  with  by  the 
Newark  Police  Department.  We  were  further 
Instructed  that  "there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise with  crime  or  criminals.  All  of  us 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  this  County  must  be  vigilant  to  eradicate 
crime.  Complacency  of  the  community  and 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  therein  Is  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. F^lr  and  Impartial  enforcement  of  all 
criminals  is  the  keystone  of  preservation  of 
order  and  decency.  Of  utmost  Importance,  In 
the  scheme  of  law  enforcement.  Is  the  stren- 
uous and  vigilant  enforcement  of  the  gam- 
bling laws"  For  as  the  courts  of  this  State 
have  often  said  and  as  we  do  find,  "The 
gambling  racket  is  an  ancient  foe  of  society. 
It  bilks  the  weak,  it  wrecks  homes  and  de- 
stroys men  It  spawns  embezzlement,  lar- 
ceny, and  crimes  of  violence.  It  corrupts 
officialdom.  It  is  reputed  to  be  allied  with 
other  Illegal  traffic.  The  'easy'  money  it  yields 
doubtless  finds  its  way  under  cover  into  le- 
gitimate fields,  there  to  continue  its  pol- 
luting course." 

Two  prior  Grand  Juries  conducted  in- 
quiries Into  gambling  activities  In  the  City 
of  Newark  and  Into  the  nattire  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  enforcement  of  gambling  laws 
by  the  Newark  Police  Department.  Their  con- 
clusions were  that  gambling  indeed  existed 
in  the  City  and  further  that  the  Illegal  traf- 
fic in  gambling  was  highly  organized.  Those 
Juries  found  the  Newark  PoUce  Department 
lacking  in  organization  and  ill  equipped  to 
wage  an  effective  and  vlgorotis  war  against 
organized  crime.  The  most  telling  finding  of 
both  Juries  was  that  the  Department  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  lacked  the  vigor  and 
desire  to  effectively  enforce  the  gambling 
laws.  The  grand  Jury  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  chaJiges  in  the  Newark  De- 
partment designed  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  department's  en- 
forcement program.  We  will  address  our- 
selves to  those  recommendations  at  another 
point  in  this  presentment 

Regretfully,  we  find  that  the  clrciun- 
stances  found  to  exist  by  our  predecessors 
with  resp>ect  to  enforcement  of  the  gambling 
laws  still  exists.  We  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  organized  gambling  activities  in 
the  City  of  Newark  have  Increased  since  196& 
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to  such  an  extent  that  organized  gambling 
is  oi>en.  extensive  and  insidious,  further, 
those  engaged  in  violations  of  the  g^ambling 
laws  do  so  with  no  apparent  fear  of  being 
apprehended.  There  continues  to  be  a  lack 
of  vigor  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  Newark 
Police  Department  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  gambling  law  and  this  lack  of  vigor 
still  extends  from  the  top  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  bottom. 

These  findings  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly! 
This  Jury  has  found  ample  evidence  that  as 
organized  gambling  activities  increase  so  do 
Its  by-products  of  bilking  the  weak,  wreck- 
ing homes  and  destroying  men.  As  it  In- 
creases, so  do  crimes  of  embezzlement,  lar- 
ceny and  crimes  of  violence  and  result  In 
official  corruption.  This  Increase  has  pro- 
duced increased  profits  which  have  found 
their  way  into  legitimate  business  through 
direct  investment  and  loan  shark  racket. 

The  evidence  of  the  enforcement  break- 
down in  Newark  is  ample  and  clear.  The 
total  number  of  gambling  raids  for  lottery 
and  bookmaklng  in  1965  stood  at  142.  In  1966 
that  number  dropped  to  85  and  in  1967  to 
48.  Of  the  total  raids  8  were  for  bookmaklng 
in  1965.  seven  in  1966  and  only  1  In  1967. 
The  effectiveness  of  gambling  enforcement 
can  also  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  play 
and  cash  confiscated  during  raids.  In  1965 
the  entire  Newark  Police  Department  confis- 
cated approximately  (8.000.00  in  lottery  and 
bookmaklng  play;  In  1966  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  approximately 
$9,000.00  and  for  the  remaining  nine  months 
approximately  $6,000.00;  and  in  1967  approx- 
imately 84.000.00.  In  1965  the  department 
confiscated  approximately  $5,000.00  in  cash, 
in  1966  approximately  $2,000.00  in  cash  and 
in  1967  approximately  $1,000.00  in  cash. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  typical  de- 
cline In  raids  on  a  precinct  basis: 


Precinct 

196S 

1966 

1967 

1st 

23 

11 

1 

2d 

16 

18 

7 

3d 

19 

19 

11 

4th 

SO 

13 

17 

5th.. 

--<•- 

34 

13 

12 

It  might  be  logical  to  conclude  from  the 
startling  decline  In  the  above  performance 
figures  that  there  had  been  a  decline  of  or- 
ganized gambling  activities  within  the  City. 
However,  as  we  pointed  out  above,  organized 
gambling  activities  in  the  City  have  clearly 
increased.  Some  estimates  based  upon  evi- 
dence seized  in  two  raids  in  the  City  by 
agencies  other  than  the  Newark  Police  De- 
partment should  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
extensive  and  organized  activities  in  the 
City. 

One  of  these  raids  conducted  in  early  1966 
in  the  Second  Precinct  showed  that  for  a 
lottery  op>eration  limited  to  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  City  the  weeltly  lottery 
take  was  $130,000.00  and  was  collected  by 
nearly  400  lottery  writers.  Thus,  the  yearly 
take  from  that  operation  alone  stands  at 
$6,700,000.00.  Expert  witnesses  testified  that 
this  figure  projected  for  the  entire  City  re- 
veals that  the  yearly  lottery  take  in  the  City 
of  Newark  approaches  $27,000,000.00.  It  Is  to 
be  emphasized  that  these  figures  Involve 
only  lottery  and  do  not  include  the  yearly 
take  and  profit  from  the  large  bookmaklng 
operations  now  existing  in  the  City  of  New- 
ark. Other  raids  that  same  year  on  the  same 
operation  by  a  federal  agency  confirmed 
these  figures.  As  a  result  of  these  raids  it  Is 
also  clear  that  widely  known  organized 
gambling  figures  come  and  go  in  the  City 
while  trafficking  in  the  illicit  business  of  or- 
ganized gambling.  So  broad  Is  the  license  to 
operate  within  the  City  that  lottery  pick-up 
men  make  very  little  effort  to  conceal  their 
activities  and  in  one  Instance  a  pick-up  man 
was  arrested  making  pick-ups  totaling 
$7,000.00  In  lottery  play  on  a  busy  comer  in 
the  Fourth  precinct. 


Further,  illustrations  of  the  breakdown  of 
law  enforcement,  as  testified  to  before  the 
Jury,  is  the  attitude  displayed  by  profes- 
sional gamblers.  At  a  preliminary  hearing 
in  court  one  widely  known  professional 
gambler  predicted  to  the  arresting  officers, 
members  of  the  Special  Gambling  Squad, 
that  there  would  be  changes  within  a  week. 
There  were  changes  within  a  week.  Another 
professional  gambler  freely  stated  that  he 
takes  care  of  the  cops  every  month  because 
somebody  has  to  pay. 

On  February  29,  1965,  the  4th  Grand  Jury 
of  the  1965  term  in  their  presentment  re- 
viewed the  13  recommendations  made  in  a 
presentment  by  the  8th  Grand  Jurj'  of  the 
1964  term.  They  commented  and  made  fur- 
ther recommendations  pertinent  to  the  non- 
compliance by  the  Newark  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Director  of  Police  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  8th  Grand 
Jury  of  the  1964  term. 

From  the  evidence  submitted  to  this  Grand 
Jury,  it  apptears  that  the  recommendation 
concerning  the  need  for  coordination  of  in- 
teUlgence  and  efforts  between  investigation 
groups  has  not  been  complied  with.  An 
officer  In  the  Intelligence  Division  testified 
that  any  information  gathered  by  his  divi- 
sion is  submitted  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  there  is  no  communi- 
cation between  the  Intelligence  Division  and 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  testified  that 
if  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  receives  any 
of  the  Information  received  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Division,  it  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Intelligence  Division  by  the  Director. 

It  Is  evident  from  testimony  given  that 
the  recommendation  pertinent  to  selection 
of  personnel  has  not  been  complied  with. 
This  recommendation  deals  with  the  selec- 
tion and  transfer  of  personnel  being  made 
solely  by  the  Director,  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Division  having  no  voice  In  the 
selection  of  men  assigned  to  him  or  men 
transferred  from  his  division.  This  policy 
was  continued  despite  the  obvious  decline 
In  performance  by  the  men  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Division  during  1966  and  1967.  The 
responsibility  for  laxity  and  inefficiency  of 
the  division  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Director  and  is  the  result  of  his 
neglect  and  a  reflection  of  his  policies  toward 
enforcement  of  gambling  laws. 

In  1968,  the  newly  assigned  Deputy  Chief, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  testified  that 
within  a  month  after  he  took  command  of 
the  Bureau  he  analyzed  the  productivity  of 
the  Bureau  in  connection  with  raids  and  ar- 
rests relating  to  the  enforcement  of  gambling 
laws.  He  testified  further  that  he  recom- 
mended that  15  to  20  detectives  and  5  lieu- 
tenants be  transferred  out  of  his  division. 
TTils  represented  approximately  half  of  the 
men  assigned  to  him.  He  testified  that  his 
recommendation  was  made  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing to  the  director  In  order  to  beef  up  his 
squad  and  to  more  diligently  enforce  the 
gambling  laws.  According  to  the  testimony, 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  observation  of  this  Jury  Is  that  such 
Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Director  cer- 
tainly has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  any  high 
ranking  officer  held  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing law  and  order  in  the  City  of  Newark. 
In  contrast  to  this  the  one  exception  that 
c&me  to  our  attention  where  there  was  out- 
standing success  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
gambling  laws  was  the  case  of  the  short- 
lived Special  Gambling  Squad  where  the 
Deputy  Chief  was  permitted  to  select  capable 
and  dedicated  men  to  work  with  him  in  this 
area  of  law  enforcement.  It  Is  evident  to 
this  Jury  that  the  recommendations  of  prior 
Grand  Juries  concerning  consultation  with 
superior  officers  prior  to  individual  transfers 
have  not  been  complied  with. 

No  evidence  was  given  this  Grand  Jury 
that  the  recommendation  piertinent  to  cen- 
tralization has  been  compiled  with.  The 
Mayor   testified    before    this   Jury    that   the 


matter  of  bousing,  a  centralized  dep>artment, 
would  have  to  be  authorized  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  City.  If  this  or  any  other 
action  has  been  taken  to  move  In  this  di- 
rection, there  is  no  evidence  that  product 
action  has  been  taken. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  prior 
Grand  Juries  was  that  the  Director  be  alert 
to  lax  methods,  neglect  of  duty,  etc.  Testi- 
mony was  given  that  the  records  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  was  forwarded  to  the 
Director  of  Police  on  a  regular  schedule.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  record  that  arrests  by  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  connection  with  organized 
crime  and  gambling  deteriorated  from  1965 
to  the  end  of  1967.  Normal  review,  by  the 
Director,  of  refHDrts  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  gambling  laws,  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion the  laxity  and  inefficiency  In  the  In- 
vestigation Division.  Despite  this  knowledge, 
no  personnel  changes  were  made  in  the  di- 
vision by  the  Director.  We  conclude  that  tol- 
erance of  such  i)erformance  constitutes  ne- 
glect of  duty. 

It  Is  evident  to  this  Jury  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Si)eclal  Gambling  Squad  in  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  resulted  only  because  of  em- 
barrassing publicity  which  followed  certain 
public  statements  dealing  with  the  extent  of 
organized  gambling  in  the  City  of  Newark. 
It  is  also  evident  to  us,  as  it  should  have 
been  evident  to  the  Administration  of  the 
City  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, that  the  Squad  was  selected  and 
ojjerated  In  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions made  in  1965  and  by  Grand  Juries  of 
Essex  County.  This  considered,  the  obvious 
success  of  the  Spjecial  Squad  should  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  all  concerned  that  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Grand  Juries  of  this 
County  were  Indeed  sound. 

The  Sp)ecial  Squad  was  chosen  to  perioTxn 
a  function  requiring  dedication  and  vigor. 
The  leader  of  that  squad  was  allowed  to 
select  his  men  according  to  those  require-^ 
ments.  His  success  In  choosing  the  men  and 
the  success  of  the  men  chosen  by  him  Is 
evident  from  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  results  of  their  efforts.  In  26  days  the 
Special  Squad,  with  little  previous  investiga- 
tive experience,  made  14  raids  resulting  in 
the  confiscation  of  approximately  $15,500  of 
lottery  and  bookmaklng  play  and  In  the  con- 
fiscating of  approximately  $16,500  In  cash.  A 
simple  compairlson  of  these  results  to  the 
performance  of  the  Investigation  Division 
with  an  average  manpower  in  excess  of  25 
men  per  day,  should  have  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion  when  considering  whether  to 
maintain  the  Sp>eclal  Gambling  Squad. 

On  April  16,  1968,  while  the  Special  Gam- 
bling Squad  was  on  a  raid,  a  teletyp)e  order 
was  Issued  by  the  Director  disbanding  the 
Si>ecial  Gambling  Squad.  It  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony  of  the  Mayor  that 
the  director  disbanded  the  Squad  without 
the  agreement  of  or  notification  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  City.  The  summary  and  Im- 
pjersonal  manner  in  which  this  effective 
squad  was  disbanded,  without  explanation 
or  personal  word  to  the  individuals  Involved. 
Is,  at  the  very  least,  an  inept  and  dispiriting 
personnel  policy. 

The  testimony  before  this  Jtiry  and  public 
utterances  repwrted  In  the  press  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  only  reason  given  for  dls- 
bandment  of  the  Squad  was  the  need  of 
the  Director  to  assign  more  patrolmen  to 
street  p>atrol  duties.  This  Jury  cannot  be 
satisfied  that.  In  a  dept&rtment  consisting 
of  more  than  1 ,300  men  the  Director  was  un- 
able to  retain  8  of  those  men  in  a  Squad 
which  experienced  such  monumental  suc- 
cess. Such  action  is  even  less  understandable 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Squad,  in  26 
days  confiscated  more  cash  than  the  entire 
Newark  Police  Depjartment  had  in  the  pre- 
vious three  years  and  which  confiscated  more 
play  than  the  entire  pMllce  dep>artment  had 
in  any  other  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  break- 
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down  of  gambling  laws;  that  the  Bureau  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  neglected  its  duty;  that  the  Director  is 
aware  of  the  derlUctlon  of  duty  and  has  been 
negligent  because  he  did  not  take  positive 
action  to  see  to  It  that  the  gambling  laws 
were  enforced  by  the  Bureau  responsible 
for  such  enforcement.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  reasons  for  disbanding  the  Special 
Gambling  Squad  were  valid. 

The  police  department  In  the  City  of 
Newark  Is  sadly  lacking  In  good  organization. 
High  ranking  officers  In  the  department  have 
lestlfled  to  a  feeling  of  frustration  because 
they  were  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
Director  to  the  end  that  enforcement  of  the 
gambling  laws  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  their  assigned  respon- 
slbiUty. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  laxity  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  Newark  Police  Department 
In  enforcing  the  gambling  laws  is  the  result 
of  public  apathy.  We  have  found  the  public 
reacts  favorably  and  energetically  when  they 
observe  a  vigorous  enforcement  program. 
When  the  Special  Gambling  Squad  began 
to  make  arrests  the  public  flooded  the  Squad 
with  information.  Other  agencies  are  never 
at  a  loss  for  reliable  Information  delivered 
to  them  by  the  public.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  lack  of  public  response 
to  the  Newark  Police  Department  is  the 
direct  result  of  its  laxity  and  Inefficiency. 

We  reiterate.  It  Is  the  obligation  and 
sworn  duty  of  public  officials  as  charged,  to 
eniorce  all  the  laws  regardless  of  personal 
feeling.  It  is  utterly  reprehensible,  in  in  our 
view,  for  such  officials  publicly  to  make  In- 
vidious comparisons  between  legal  and  illegal 
gambling  in  this  State 

This  Grand  Jury,  charged  with  overcom- 
ing the  complacency  of  the  community  and 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  Its 
laws,  finds  the  testimony  and  public  utter- 
ances of  the  Mayor  of  Newark  supporting 
gambling  as  a  way  of  life  and  encouraging 
legalized  gambling  a  contributing  cause  of 
his  subordinate'^  laslty  In  enforcing  gam- 
bling laws  A  public  official  who  decides  arbi- 
trarily which  laws  he  will  enforce  becomes 
a  model  for  the  misguided  citizen  who 
decides  <rhich  laws  he  will  obey. 

Therefore,  this  Grand  Jury  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  That  since  the  Director  of  the  Newark 
Police  Department  Is  either  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  pterform  his  duties  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  vigorous  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  gambling  laws.  It  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public  that  he  be  removed 
from  the  position  of  Director  and  that  he 
be  replaced  by  a  man  capable  and  will- 
ing to  perform  his  sworn  duty. 

a.  That  the  Special  Gambling  Squad  be 
reconstituted  under  the  direction  of  a  ca- 
pable and  willing  commanding  officer  who 
will  be  allowed  to  select  the  men  to  be  as- 
signed to  his  squad. 

3.  That  the  Special  Gambling  Squad  re- 
main active  until  such  time  as  the  Investi- 
gation Division  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  full  time  commanding  officer 
who  is  willing  and  capable  to  direct  a  vig- 
orous and  effective  campaign  against  or- 
ganized   gambling   in   the   City   of   Newark. 

4.  That  those  men  In  the  Investigation 
Division  who  Its  commanding  officers  chooses 
to  remove  be  removed  immediately,  that  they 
be  replaced  by  men  chosen  by  the  com- 
manding officer  from  a  list  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel and  that  the  commanding  officer 
be  given  full  power  to  remove  men  who 
arc  not  performing  satisfactorily. 

5.  That  the  Director  of  the  department 
establish  two-way  and  open  communications 
with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Investi- 
gation Division  so  that  be  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Investigation  Division  are  fully 
aware  of  the  Director's  policies  in  the  area 
of  gambling  law  enforcement. 


6.  That  the  Director  and  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Investigation  Division  continually 
review  the  records  and  performance  of  the 
men  assigned  to  the  Division  and  that  they 
take  appropriate  action  when  the  men  fall  to 
meet  performance  standards. 

7.  That  the  Director  Institute  a  system  of 
examinations  for  promotion  to  detective  and 
that  he  provide  mechanics  for  promotion  to 
these  ranks  and  assignment  after  promotion 
which  Include  consultation  with  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  department. 

8.  That  the  Legislature  examine  N  J.S.  2A: 
135-1  and  provide  legislation  which  will 
clearly  define  the  crime  of  non-feasance.  It 
should  not  be  required  that  a  public  officer 
have  direct  or  actual  knowledge  of  existing 
criminal  activity  in  order  for  a  charge  of 
non-feasance  to  prevail.  To  this  end  It  Is  most 
urgently  recommended  that  N  J  S.  2A:13&-1 
be  amended  to  clearly  provide  that  gross 
neglect  of  duty  Is  criminal  non-feasance. 

9  That  the  Legislature  examine  the  pres- 
ent prohibition  placed  upon  the  prosecution 
from  taking  appeals  from  directed  verdicts 
of  acquittal  and  provide  appropriate  me- 
chanics to  allow  such  appeals. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Assign- 
ment Judge  of  this  County  charge  a  Grand 
Jury  wltli  the  responsibility  of  examining 
the  performance  of  the  Newark  Police  De- 
partment In  the  enforcement  of  gambling 
laws. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Foreman. 
It  Is  requested  that  the  County  Clerk  for- 
ward copies  of  this  presentment  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes. 

2.  Attorney  General  Arthur  J.  Sills. 

3.  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture. 

4.  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo. 

5.  Director  Domlnlck  A.  Spina. 

6.  All  news  media  with  circulation  in 
the  County  of  Essex. 


Exhibit  II 
ScPEBioR  Court  of  New  Jersey  Appellate 
Division:  in  the  Matter  of  the  Pre- 
sentment or  the  Essex  CotrNTT  Grand 
Jury:  Hugh  J.  Aodonizio,  PrrrnoNER- 
Appell.\nt 

Argued  March  9.  1970— Decided  April  23, 
1970. 

Before  Judge  Kilkenny,  Labrecque  and 
Leonard. 

On  appeal  from  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  Law  Division.  Essex  County. 

Mr.  Bernard  Hellrlng  argued  the  cause  for 
appellant  i  Messrs.  Hellring,  Llndeman  & 
Landau,  attorneys;  Bdr.  Edwin  H.  Stern  on 
the  brief ) . 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Podvey.  Assistant  Prosecu- 
tor, argued  the  cause  for  respondent  (Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Lord!.  Essex  County  Prosecutor, 
attorney) . 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 
Kilkenny,  P.J  AD. 

Petitioner  Mayor  of  Newark  appeals  from 
an  order  made  by  Judge  Glullano.  Assign- 
ment Judge  of  Essex  County,  denying  his  ap- 
plication to  expunge  from  a  presentment  re- 
turned by  the  Essex  County  Grand  Jury  all 
references  therein  to  the  Mayor.  He  also  ap- 
peals from  the  denial  of  his  application  to 
examine  all  the  minutes  of  this  Grand  Jury, 
although  he  was  given  permission  to  examine 
fully  all  the  minutes  relating  to  him. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Mayor's  at- 
torney that  he  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
Mayor's  testimony  given  on  September  17. 
1968  before  the  15th  Essex  County  Grand 
Jury  of  the  1967  term. 

The  Mayor  makes  a  fundament&l  challenge 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  grand  Jury  making 
any  presentment  of  the  kind  herein.  We  And 
no  merit  In  this  contention.  Our  present  1947 


State  Constitution  expressly  provides  for  the 
"presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury." 
Article  I,  paragraph  8.  The  word  "present- 
ment" therein  was  construed  by  our  Supreme 
Court  to  mean  "presentments  of  public  af- 
fairs as  they  had  been  known  In  New  Jersey 
from  earliest  Colonial  times."  In  re  Camden 
County  Grand  Jury.  10  N.J.  23,  65  (1952). 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  never  doubted  the 
power  of  a  grand  Jury  to  make  a  present- 
ment of  matters  of  public  concern  unaccom- 
panied by  Indictments.  Its  1969  Rules  contain 
express  provisions  regarding  presentments. 
R.  3:6-9.  So  did  the  prior  rules.  R  R.  3:3-9. 
The  contents  of  presentments  have  been 
challenged  on  motions  to  expunge  them  or 
parts  of  them.  But.  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  never  questioned  the  grand 
Jury's  function  In  this  regard.  For  the  history 
of  presentments,  see  In  re  Camden  County 
Grand  Jury,  supra.  For  some  other  cases  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  a  grand  Jury  to  make 
presentments,  such  as  that  Involved  herein, 
see  In  re  Messano.  16  N.J.  142  (1954);  In  re 
Monmouth  Grand  Jury,  24  N.J.  318  (1957) ;  In 
re  Presentment  of  Camden  County  Grand 
Jury,  34  NJ.  378  (1961):  In  re  Presentment 
of  Essex  County  Grand  Jury,  46  N.J.  467 
(1966). 

Despite  all  this,  we  are  asked  by  the  Mayor 
to  declare  It  beyond  the  power  of  a  grand 
Jury  to  return  a  presentment  of  the  kind  In- 
volved herein  and  to  declare  unconstitu- 
tional the  rule  of  cur  Supreme  Court  pre- 
scribing the  procedure  to  be  followed  on  the 
return  of  a  presentment.  Even  were  we  free 
to  do  so — which  we  are  not — we  observe  no 
valid  meritorious  basis  for  any  such  declara- 
tion of  invalidity. 

A  grand  Jury,  by  means  of  a  presentment, 
may  call  to  the  attention  of  the  public  condi- 
tions within  the  county  which,  in  its  view, 
ought  to  be  remedied.  All  the  cases  and  the 
rule  of  court  cited  above  attest  thereto.  It 
may  not  substitute  a  presentment  for  an  In- 
dictment. If  the  condition  complained  of 
and  the  person  or  persons  Involved  therein 
ought  properly  be  the  subject  of  an  indict- 
ment, the  grand  Jury's  duty  is  to  Indict.  In  re 
Messano,  supra,  16  N.J.  at  147;  In  re  Mon- 
mouth County  Grand  Jury,  supra,  24  N.J.  at 
323.  A  grand  Jury,  in  presentment,  may  cen- 
sure a  public  official  for  some  non-Indictable 
conduct  on  his  part.  R.R.  3:3-9(c),  now  R. 
3:6-9  (Rules  of  1969),  expressly  so  provides. 

R.  3:6-9  (1969)  and  Its  predecessor  Is  sim- 
ply an  expression  of  the  rule  of  law  thereto- 
fore recognized  by  our  Supreme  Court  In  the 
several  cases  hereinbefore  mentioned.  It  pro- 
vides, infer  alia: 

(a)  Finding.  A  presentment  may  be  made 
only  upon  the  concurrence  of  12  or  more  Ju- 
rors. It  may  refer  to  public  affairs  or  condi- 
tions, but  it  may  censure  a  public  official 
only  where  his  association  with  the  depre- 
cated public  affairs  or  conditions  is  inti- 
mately and  inescapably  a  part  of  them. 

The  Assignment  Judge  shall  examine  the 
presentment.  If  It  appears  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  for  which  an  Indictment 
may  be  had.  he  must  refer  the  presentment 
back  to  the  grand  Jury  with  appropriate  In- 
structions. If  a  public  official  Is  censured  the 
proof  must  be  conclusive  that  the  con- 
demned matter  is  inextricably  related  to 
non-criminal  failure  to  discharge  his  public 
duty. 

The  condition,  requiring  public  attention 
and  noted  In  the  Instant  presentment,  was 
the  widespread  existence  of  gambling  ac- 
tivities in  the  City  of  Newark  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  law  enforcement  to  stamp  out 
tills  evil.  It  noted  that  a  Special  Gambling 
Squad  had  been  set  up  by  the  Police  Direc- 
tor, had  done  very  effective  work  for  about 
fix  weeks  and  then,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, had  been  disbanded.  It  noted  that  the 
Mayor  had  told  it  that  he  had  not  been 
notified  of  the  disbanding  of  this  special 
squad  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ac- 
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tlon.  It  suggested  that  the  Mayor  should 
seek  a  dismissal  of  the  Police  Director,  against 
whom  an  Indictment  for  nonfeasance  had 
been  returned,  which,  following  a  Jury  trial, 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  trial  Judge  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence.  The  reference 
in  the  presentment  was  to  a  "non-criminal" 
failure  on  the  Mayor's  part  to  discharge  his 
public  duty.  The  grand  Jury  would  have 
the  Mayor  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety. 

The  presentment  criticized  the  Mayor  for 
a  public  utterance  In  which  he  more  or  less 
minimized  illegal  gambling.  In  the  light  of 
the  public  recognition  of  various  forms  of 
legal  gamblng  at  racetracks  and  the  like. 
In  brief,  he  played  down  gambling  as  a 
grave  evil.  It  was  the  grand  Jury's  opinion 
that  such  public  utterances  by  the  Mayor 
could  have  some  contributory  effect  upon 
a  lack  of  vigorous  law  enforcement  on  the 
local  level. 

No  charge  of  Indictable  conduct  by  the 
Mayor  was  made  in  the  presentment.  At 
most,  there  was  criticism  and  public  cen- 
sure. Many  people  entertain  confiictlng  views 
as  to  gambling.  Some  see  in  It  no  evil,  while 
others  entertain  an  opposite  view.  The  broad 
prohibition  In  our  Bute  Constitution,  for- 
bidding the  Legislature  from  enacting  laws 
authorizing  gambling  (i4rf.  IV,  Sect,  vn,  par. 
2),  has  been  modified  by  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  approved  at  the  polls  by 
the  people,  authorizing  gambling  at  the 
racetracks,  bingo,  raffles  and  boardwalk  games 
of  chance.  We  have  presently  before  ovir  Leg- 
islature a  proposal  to  amend  the  State  Con- 
stitution further,  to  convert  Atlantic  City, 
which  describes  Itself  as  "The  Playground  of 
America,"  into  the  "Las  Vegas  of  the  East." 
The  averred  purpose  is  to  gain  additional 
State  revenue. 

Thus,  the  Mayor's  admitted  and  publicly 

2  expressed  views  on  gambling  did  not  involve 

3  Indictable    conduct.    The    grand    Jury's    ex- 
X  presslon  of  opinion  as  to  the  potential  effect 

of  the  Mayor's  admitted  public  utterance  on 
police  enforcement  of  gambling  laws  was 
legitimate  criticism.  There  was  testimony  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  of  illegal  gambling  of 
great  magnitude  in  the  city.  The  Mayor  la 
fully  aware  of  those  assertions.  Censure  of 
the  Mayor  for  his  public  minimizing  of  vio- 
lation of  the  gambling  laws  did  not  exceed 
the  permissible  censure  of  a  public  ofllclaL 
as  permitted  In  a  presentment. 

We  pause  to  note  that  various  deletions 
were  made  by  the  Assignment  Judge  in  the 
language  of  the  presentment,  where  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  deemed  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  These  deletions  safe- 
guarded the  Mayor  from  any  adverse  infer- 
ence of  personal  Involvement. 

We  inquired  at  oral  argument  of  the  May- 
or's counsel  as  to  what  crime,  if  any,  the 
Mayor  was  being  charged  with  in  the  pre- 
sentment. He  responded:  "N.JSJi.  2A:135-1." 
This  statute  provides: 

"A  public  officer  who  willfully  refuses  or 
neglects  to  perform  any  duty  Imposed  upon 
him  by  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

When  pressed  for  a  specification  of  what 
duty  imposed  by  law  the  Mayor  was  being 
charged  with  having  willfully  refused  or  ne- 
glected to  perform,  no  specification  was 
presented.  In  fact,  the  Mayor's  counsel  sent 
us  a  letter,  after  oral  argument,  In  which  he 
advised  us: 

"The  Petitioner-Appellant  did  not  claim 
below  and  does  not  claim  here  that  the 
Presentment  charges  the  Petitioner -Appel- 
lant with  any  Indictable  offense." 

In  brief,  the  response  to  our  Inquiry  at  oral 
argument  should  have  been  simply,  "None." 

Thus,  the  facts  herein  cannot  be  equated 
with  In  re  Messano.  supra,  where  the  pre- 
sentment charged  an  Indictable  offense  and 
was  Improperly  used  by  reason  thereof.  Ulti- 
mately, upon  a  remand  to  the  grand  Jury  in 
that  case,  a  "no  bill"  was  returned. 


Here,  the  criticism  was  directed  toward 
the  Mayor's  attitude  regarding  gambling  in 
the  city.  But  misconduct  in  office  "is  not  Just 
an  attitude.  It  Is  an  action;  or  it  Is  non- 
action with  respect  to  specific  incidents." 
State  V.  JenkiTU,  136  NJX.  112,  113  (Sup. 
Ct.l947).   (Emphasis  added). 

The  Mayor  argues  that  the  Assignment 
Judge  erroneously  denied  him  a  full  and  ade- 
quate examination  of  the  grand  Jury  minutes 
and  a  hearing. 

The  Judgment  under  review  granted  the 
Mayor  "the  opportunity  to  examine  his  own 
testimony  before  the  Fifteenth  Essex  County 
Grand  Jury  of  the  1967  Term."  This  was  the 
grand  Jury  which  returned  the  presentment, 
alter  evidence  presented  to  it  on  the  subject 
of  gambling  In  Newark.  Two  prior  grand 
Juries  had  conducted  inquiries  into  gambling 
activities  in  the  city  of  Newark  and  into  the 
effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  of  the  gam- 
bling laws.  Those  Juries  had  found  the 
Newark  Police  Department  lacking  In  orga- 
nization and  ill-equipped  to  wage  an  effec- 
tive and  vigorous  war  against  organized 
crime.  The  Instant  grand  Jury  found  that 
the  circumstances  referred  to  by  Its  prede- 
cessors still  existed.  It  recited  a  multiplicity 
of  facts  in  support  of  its  conclusions. 

The  thrust  of  the  grand  Jury  condemna- 
tion was  directed  toward  the  Director  of  the 
Police  Department.  It  pointed  to  the  Mayor's 
testimony  before  It  that  the  Director's  dis- 
banding of  the  Special  Gambling  Squad  was 
"without  the  agreement  of  or  notification  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  City."  In  its  specific  rec- 
ommendations, no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Mayor  specifically.  The  only  pKJsslble  inferen- 
tial reference  was  in  that  part  of  recom- 
mendation 1,  wherein  the  grand  Jury  stated, 
infer  alia,  "It  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
public  that  he  (Director  of  the  Police  De- 
partment) be  removed  from  the  position  of 
Director  •  •  •."  There  was  no  recital  as  to 
who  would  do  the  removing  or  whether  the 
Mayor  had  the  power,  by  himself  and  with- 
out more,  to  remove  the  director. 

We  appreciate  that  RJi.  3:3-9(c),  now 
R.  3:6-9.  provides  that,  If  a  presentment  cen- 
sures a  public  official  and  the  Assignment 
Judge  determines  not  to  strike,  the  censured 
official  "may  examine  the  grand  Jviry  minutes 
fully,  under  such  reasonable  supervision  as 
the  court  deems  advisable,  and  be  permitted 
to  introduce  additional  evidence  to  expose 
any  deficiency."  But  here,  the  Assignment 
Judge  did  strike  those  passages  from  the 
presentment  deemed  by  him  to  be  improper 
or  undue  public  censure,  if  such  It  could  be 
called.  Moreover,  he  gave  the  Mayor  the  right 
to  examine  the  minutes  so  far  m  they  related 
to  the  Mayor.  Those  references  were  to  the 
Mayor's  own  testimony  and  his  admitted 
public  utterance,  of  which  he  had  full  knowl- 
edge. No  valid  reason  for  a  roving  examina- 
tion of  all  the  minutes  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

The  order  under  review  Is  In  all  respects 
affirmed. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TELEVISION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee I  have  followed  closely  all  new 
developments  in  the  communications 
field.  CATV,  public  television,  and  edu- 
cational television  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
areas  which  have  grown  to  provide  great- 
er program  variety  and  Improved  ser\'ice 
to  the  viev^'ing  and  listening  audience. 

Now  there  is  another  new  frontier  on 
the  communications  horizon — one  that 
has  passed  the  tough  tests  of  admin- 
istrative procedure  and  Judicial  review 
by  the  UJS.  court  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself.  It  is  subscription  tel- 


evision— or  STV  as  it  is  popularly  called. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  STV  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  implement  that  author- 
ization. Some  90  market  areas  over  the 
country  will  ultimately  be  eligible  for 
this  new  service  under  the  FCC  rules. 
After  more  than  20  years  of  extensive 
research  and  on-the-air  testing,  includ- 
ing 6 1/2  years  of  an  experimental  opera- 
tion in  Hartford,  Conn.,  STV  is  ready  for 
its  public. 

Nearly  25  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which,  if 
enacted,  would  simply  prohibit  STV  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  authority  to  au- 
thorize such  a  form  of  broadcast  service. 
Following  the  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals, the  subcommittee  met  in  execu- 
tive sessions  to  determine  a  course  of 
action. 

It  is  understood  the  subcommittee  re- 
jected all  legislative  proposals  which 
would  ban  subscription  television  and 
adopted  a  resolution,  to  be  reported  to 
the  full  committee,  endorsing  the  FCC 
rule  authorizing  subscription  under  con- 
ditions designed  to  protect  the  public's 
vital  interest  in  "free"  television,  but  at 
the  same  time  requesting  the  FCC  to 
amend  the  rule  in  certain  respects  to 
further  increase  the  security  of  "free" 
television. 

The  subcommittee's  recommendationa 
and  report  out  a  bill  which  would  impose 
conditions  upon  subscription  television. 
This  bill  was  never  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  over  com- 
munications matters. 

Any  legislation  which  would  deprive 
the  American  people  of  free  choice  in  the 
tjrpe  of  programing  they  want  should 
have  a  thorough  hearing  and  the  most 
intensive  study  in  order  to  insure  that 
there  is  an  overriding  public  interest  In- 
volved. In  the  absence  of  that  kind  of 
overriding  public  Interest  to  the  contrary, 
freedom  should  prevail  in  the  communi- 
cations market. 


CXVI- 


UJ3.  ARMY  OFFICERS  REPORT  ON 
LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIONS  INADE- 
QUACIES IN  FEDERAL  FOOD  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  a 
fine  statement  by  two  young  officers  in 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  on  the  prob- 
lems of  local  administration  of  the  food 
assistance  programs  currently  being 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  report — which  was  presented  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  on  Malnu- 
trition and  Hunger  while  it  was  being 
presided  over  by  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGo\irn)  ,  who  now 
occupies  the  chair  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer— was  originally  commissioned  by  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Urban  Affairs.  I 
was  most  impressed  by  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  thorough,  conscientious,  and 
thoughtful  job  of  research  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  U.8.  Army  by  these  two 
yoimg  officers,  Capt.  Terrence  P.  Goggln, 
and  Capt.  Walter  C.  Hendrix,  both  as- 
sistant professors  in  the  TJB.  Military 
Academy.  They  point  out  that  it  will  take 
a  minimal  amount  of  money,  compared 
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with    ihe    other    vast    expenditures   we 
make,  to  end  hunger  In  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lananimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  their  fine  re- 
port to  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  en- 
titled. -Final  Report,  Pood  Assistance 
Programs:  A  View  Prom  the  Field,"  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

TJvrc  being  v.o  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ft.nal  REfORT.  Pood  Assistance  Programs: 

A  ViBW  Prom  the  Ptrld,  Januaet  1970 

I.   SITMM.«T 

Origin  and  ba%U  of  the  report  I 

The  following  coniUtutes  the  final  report 
of  a  aeid  study  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
White  House  TTrl>an  Affairs  Council  during 
the  montha  of  July  and  August  1969.  This 
study  was  comnUssloned  to  determine  how 
fojd  distribution  systems  are  operated  at  the 
state  and  local  level  and  to  Identify  some  of 
the  critical  adniinistrative  factors  which  pre- 
vent Citective  rood  distribution  to  the  poor. 
To  malce  this  determination  we  visited  fifteen 
counties  In  four  states  located  In  different 
areas  of  the  country:  New  York  in  the  East, 
Mlsslselppl  in  the  South.  Missouri  in  tho  Mid- 
West,  and  California  in  the  Par  West.  3ome 
of  the  counties  operafed  direct  distribution 
pro«;ranas:  others  Issued  food  stamps.  We 
make  no  claim  that  these  fifteen  courtles 
constitute  a  representative  national  sample, 
but  we  do  think  that  they  are  diverse  enough 
In  9cx:ia!  attitudes,  financial  capability.  In- 
dustrial development,  and  degree  of  urbani- 
sation to  give  rough  outlines  of  national 
performance. 

This  report  attempts  to  analyze  only  the 
structure  of  the  food  distribution  system 
and  does  not  consider  the  many  obvious 
problems  caused  solely  by  Inadequate  appro- 
priations The  administrative  problems  which 
we  discuss  In  this  report  cannot  be  solved 
by  open-ended  appropriations  alone.  To  be 
solved  they  require  carefully  drafted  legisla- 
tion and  vigorous  Federal  supervision  and 
enforcement  at  the  local  level  to  Insure  that 
commodity  foods  or  food  stamps  are  effec- 
tively distributed  to  those  who  need  them. 

General  conclusions 

During  our  stay  In  each  county  we  Inter- 
viewed welfare  officials,  cotinty  commission- 
ers and  supervisors,  members  of  local  wel- 
fare rights  organizations.  Community  Action 
Agency  personnel,  food  recipients,  and 
wotild-be  recipients.  Prom  these  Interviews 
and  our  own  observations  we  have  reached 
the  followtng  general  eonclusUms: 

i\\  Parochial  attitudes  and  prefudices  of 
local  officials  and  their  constituencies  di- 
rectly influence  the  structure  and  operation 
of  food  assistance  programs. 

1 2)  The  food  asristance  programs  are  vul- 
nerable to  these  parochial  attitudes  because 
the  shape  and  substance  of  the  food  assist- 
ance effort  is  determined  by  local  decisions. 

Recommendations 
In  light  of  these  conclusions,  we  make  the 
following    observations    and    recommenda- 
Uons: 

( 1 )  We  commend  the  Administration's 
decision  to  establish  food  assistance  programs 
In  the  some  two  hundred  counties  that  have 
refused  to  participate  In  the  food  assistance 
efTort:  nevertheleas  we  fear  that  this  reform 
icill  have  minimal  impact  unless  strong 
measures  are  taken  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  "paper  program"  county  (I.e..  a  pro- 
gram which  has  an  absurdly  low  participa- 
tion rate).  We  feel  that  the  only  feasible 
solution  ia  for  the  Federal  government  to 
establish  minimum  participation  levels 
which  local  programs  mtist  meet. 

(2)  We  commend  the  recommendation  of 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  that  a 
uniform,    objective,  and  self-certifying   na- 


tional eligibility  standard  be  adopted  lor 
food  stamp  recipients.  However,  this  national 
eligibility  standard  tcill  not  be  self-enforcing. 
Many  communities  are  capable  of  distorting 
the  most  stmpUsUc  eligibility  criteria,  even 
those  which  permit  self-certlhcatlon.  To  deal 
with  thH  problem  the  Federal  government 
must  either  assume  responsibility  for  oper- 
ating the  program  or  provide  strict  on-going 
supervision  of  the  local  administration  by 
sympathetic  Fetieral  agencies. 

General  administrative  problems 
In  addition  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
major  conclusions  and  recommendations 
mentioned  above,  this  report  will  analyze  a 
number  of  general  administrative  problems 
which,  though  not  as  critical  as  "paper  pro- 
grams" and  "eligibility  criteria,"  must  be 
solved  for  the  food  assistance  effort  to  be 
truly  effective.  These  problems  Include: 

(A)  Inadequate  numbers  of  distribution 
p>olnts 

(B)  Inadequate  outreach  capability 

(C)  current  obstacles  to  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  food  stamp  and  direct  distribu- 
tion programs 

(D)  limitations  on  the  number  of  com- 
modity distribution  Items 

(E)  limitations  on  the  willingness  or  abil- 
ity of  local  governments  to  bear  administra- 
tive costs. 

n.    THE    "P4PGR    FBOCaAM"    COUNTT 

Definition 
The  problem  of  the  "paper  program" 
cotmty  Is  quite  easy  to  understand.  The 
county  either  cannot  or  will  not  invest  the 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  food  assist- 
ance needs  of  Its  population.  The  present 
law  requires  that  local  funds  and  facilities 
be  used  to  support  the  administrative  costs 
of  any  food  assistance  program.  It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  then,  that  the  Investment  of  con- 
siderable local  resources  Is  required  for  an 
effective  program.  In  terms  of  a  substantive 
Impact  on  the  problem  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger,  there  Is  little  difference  between  the 
paf>er  program  county  and  the  county  with 
no  program  because  counties  are  generally 
reluctant  to  Invest  adequate  resources. 
Therefore,  merely  requiring  a  county  to  have 
a  program  does  not  necessarily  solve  the 
principle  problem.  It  may  only  construct  a 
cruel  facade.  The  same  fears  and  hostili- 
ties that  motivated  a  county  to  resist  the 
establishment  of  food  programs  In  the  past 
wlU  prompt  that  county  to  limit  substan- 
tially the  effects  of  a  mandated  program. 

An   example 

Mendocino  Coimty,  California  offers  an 
example  of  the  paper  program.  With  4,000 
persons  on  public  assistance,  the  county  pro- 
vides 300-400  persons  with  commodity  foods 
each  month.  (The  Legal  Aid  Services  Foun- 
dation of  Mendocino  County  states  that  50 
p>erBons  each  month  would  be  a  better  esti- 
mate.) 

The  general  situation 
There  are  obvious  difficulties  In  combating 
the  paper  program  problem.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  Impediment  to  an  effective  solu- 
tion Is  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  cut- 
off point  between  a  paper  program  and  a 
truly  effective  program.  Just  as  the  distance 
between  Mendocino  Cotinty  and  a  "no  pro- 
gram" county  may  be  small,  so  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Mendocino  situation  and  the 
"average"  program  Is  similarly  narrow.  The 
Interim  Report  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  observes 
that  "the  average  participation  rate  for  all 
poor  persons  living  tn  food  stamp  counties  Is 
le^'r  and  In  commodity  counties  Is  23%." 
This  Is  a  shocking  conclusion  which  our  own 
field  studies  support. 
A  solution:  Mandatory  participation  rates 
The  similarity  between  a  country  such  as 
Mendocino  and  the  average  county's  program 
make*  difficult  any  effort  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two.  Yet  this  same  similarity  sug- 


gests that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem 
Is,  in  one  sense,  to  ignore  It,  i.e.,  to  propose 
a  solution  that  will  deal  wltn  the  low  par- 
ticipation rates  In  both  the  "paper"  and 
"avferage"  counties.  We  suggest  that  par- 
ticipation rates,  like  eligibility  criteria,  ba 
mode  to  conform  to  national  standards. 
Naturally  such  a  proposal  will  be  criticized 
for  the  arbitrariness  iuherent  in  such  cri- 
teria. Yet  It  Is  crucially  Impcrtant  to  set 
minimum  participation  levels.  Only  by  de- 
fining such  goaU  can  those  counties  already 
malting  a  good  Talth  effort  be  given  guldanc* 
as  to  how  closely  they  appro.Kimate  a  mini- 
mum acceptable  target.  At  the  same  time, 
those  counties  whfcli  are  not  really  interested 
In  a  meantngfu.  program  will  have  their 
shortcoming  revealed. 

In  the  manner  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions, we  suggest  the  following: 

(a)  In  each  county  In  which  a  Community 
Action  Agency  (hei-eafter  CAA)  is  operating 
(and  for  which  there  exists  some  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  nu;nber  of  poor  per- 
sons within  the  county)  the  food  assistance 
program  will  be  required  to  serve,  as  a  min- 
imum, a  number  equal  to  70 Tv  of  the  poor; 

(b)  In  a  county  which  lacks  a  CAA,  th« 
food  assistance  program  will  be  required  to 
cover  90';;  of  the  public  a3':lstance  recipients. 

Alternatii^    SarKtions   for   Enforcement 
If  a  particular  county  refuses  to  comply 
after  a  brief  transition  period,  two  alterna- 
tives could  be  employed: 

(a)  The  Congress  could  authorize  th« 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and/or  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW '  to  discontinue  all  Federal  aid 
to  food  assistance  programs  7.'ithln  a  sta'e 
in  which  one  or  more  cc.untles  refused  to 
meet  the  minimum  participation  level.  [This 
is  similar  to  a  provision  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's "Pood  Siamp  Amendments"  sub- 
mitted in  June  1968,  Section  9.)  Under  this 
sanction,  if  a  county  failed  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum participation  level  specified  above.  It 
would  be  considered  to  hnve  "no  program" 
and  the  state  would  be  In  danger  of  losing 
all  Its  food  assistance  programs  under  the 
"all  or  none"  provision  contained  in  the 
June   1969  Bill:    or 

(b)  The  C  ngress  could  authorize  the  re- 
sponsible Peceral  agencies  to  assume  com- 
plete funding  end  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  the  pr.gram  in  order  th.it  the 
minimum  participation  levels  might  be  at- 
tained. To  reduce  the  motivation  for  coun- 
ties to  seek  Federal  assumption  of  food 
programs  simply  as  a  means  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  associated  costs,  the  agency 
Involved  would  retain  the  option  to  bill  the 
counties  for  all  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred. 

Of  these  two  alternative  sanctions,  we  rec- 
ommend the  first.  On  the  basis  of  our  field 
studies,  we  believe  that,  faced  with  the  choice 
between  (a)  pressuring  holdouts  to  estab- 
lish programs  cr  (b)  seeing  aU  their  state's 
programs  terminated,  officials  In  a  given  state 
would  take  the  former  option.  Tlie  political 
and  social  repercussions  of  Statewide  termi- 
nation should  be  seen  as  too  damaging  to 
risk.  In  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  for  exam- 
ple, we  found  little  sentiment  for  eliminat- 
ing programs  already  in  operation.  Indeed, 


•  While  this  report  was  being  prepared. 
Secretaries  Hardin  and  Finch  revealed  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  their  Departments  are  preparing 
to  shift  the  Pood  Stamp  program  to  HEW  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Administration's 
Family  Assistance  program  goes  into  effect. 
Although  this  date  lies  somewhere  In  the 
future,  we  thought  It  prudent  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  In  time  both  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  HEW  will  be 
Involved  in  the  food  assistance  effort.  In  the 
report  we  will  use  the  term  "responsible 
Federal  agencies"  to  denote  these  and  other 
units  of  the  national  Oovemment  which 
have  such  an  Involvement. 
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the  Miseourlans  expressed  a  certain  pride  Ln 
the  success  of  their  programs.  Even  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  resistance  we  encountered  was 
not  to  the  programs  per  se  but  to  any  loss  of 
program  control  by  those  wishing  to  pro- 
mote the  .social  status  quo.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  Mendocino,  California,  where  the 
county  welfare  department  was  the  least 
sympathetic  of  any  county  we  visited.  The 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  a  Federally 
subsidized  food  program  to  California  as  a 
whole  will  provide  the  necessary  incentive 
to  state  officials  to  keep  their  programs,  even 
if  It  means  pressuring  recalcitrants  such  a« 
Mendocino  to  conform. 

At  this  point  a  cautionary  note  is  In  or- 
der. The  general  acceptance  which  we  en- 
countered IS  not  any  guarantee  that  state 
and  local  officials  will  permit  significant  up- 
grading of  the  programs  rather  than  see  the 
programs  eliminated.  The  momentum  which 
the  programs  have  achieved  may  not  be 
enough  to  insure  their  continuation  should 
the  first  sanction  be  applied.  Yet,  on  the 
basis  of  our  interviews,  we  feel  that  most 
state  officials  will  perceive  more  political 
and  social  problems  in  discontinuing  all  food 
assistance  programs  than  in  meeting  the 
minimum  participation  levels. 

The  second  alternative,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  Increase  the  bureaucratic  complexity 
that  already  hampers  the  food  assistance  ef- 
fort. Under  this  aiiernative  some  responsible 
Federal  agency  would  be  empowered  to  take 
over  food  program^  where  local  officials  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  minimum  participation 
levels.  While  the  Federal  agency  would  have 
the  option  of  seeking  local  reimbursement 
for  administrative  costs,  efforts  to  secure 
such  reimbursements  would  almost  inevita- 
bly lead  to  further  confilct,  to  court  actions, 
and  perhaps  to  di.sastrous  delays. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  first  alternative  be  tried 
liUtlally.  If  this  alternative  fails.  I.e.,  if 
states  eliminate  their  programs  rather  than 
coerce  recalcitrant  communities  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  participation  require- 
ments, the  responsible  Federal  agency  could 
always  utilize  the  second  option.  If  this 
proves  ineffective,  the  Federal  government 
can  only  be  prepared  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  operating  all  programs  directly. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  other  means 
are  available  to  force  the  states  and  coim- 
tles  to  Implement  meaningful  programs. 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  target  fig- 
ures would  not  mean  that  the  counties  need 
certify  only  enough  persons  to  meet  their 
quotas,  AU  counties  would  stUl  be  liable  to 
redresslve  action  by  would-be  recipients  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they,  the  counties,  had 
achieved  the  required  level  of  participation. 

Mandatory  participation  rates  would  help 
overcome  a  number  of  other  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  food  assistance  efforts.  In 
order  to  attain  the  required  quotas,  many 
cotinties  would  have  to  switch  from  an  In- 
different to  an  aggressive  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  outreach.  More  adequate  provi- 
sions for  distribution  would  have  to  be  made 
by  those  counties  which  operate  bankers' 
hours  at  the  commodity  distribution  facility 
or  which  operate  an  Insufficient  number  of 
stamp  issue  points.  Mandatory  participation 
rates  will  not,  however,  insure  that  the  com- 
modity counties  Issue  an  adequate  number 
of  food  Items.  In  fact,  some  counties  might 
attempt  to  economize  by  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  different  Items  they  Issue. 
This  problem  should  be  anticipated  and  can 
be  combatted  by  requiring  each  county  to 
maintain  its  current  level  of  effort  when  the 
mandatory  rates  take  effect. 

m.   KUCIBII.ITT   CBnTRIA 

General 
The  standards  by  which  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation in  food  assistance  programs  la 
determined  comprise  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  sensitive  aspects  of  the  whole 
anti-hunger  effort.  If  the  income  quallflea- 


tious  are  too  low  (as  they  seem  to  be  lx> 
most  areas  of  the  country)  some  families 
with  inadequate  diets  will  be  excluded.  Eligi- 
bility criteria,  moreover,  are  easily  manipu- 
lated by  local  welfare  departments.  The  more 
subjective  the  criteria,  the  easier  it  is  for 
such  manipulation  to  go  unchecked.  In  our 
view  the  most  effective  remedies  for  this 
second  cluster  of  problems  wUl  be  (a)  na- 
tionally established,  objective  eligibility 
standards  and  (b)  vigorous  and  continued 
Federal  enforcement. 

Criteria  manipulation:  Dimensions  of  the 
problem. 

The  rationale  for  a  realistic  Income  quaJl- 
flcatlon  level  needs  little  explanation.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  simple  criteria  based  only 
on  income  and  capable  of  easy  and  objective 
daterminatlon  Is,  perhaps,  not  so  obvious. 
Our  field  studies  uncovered  clear  and  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  manlptilation  of  pres- 
ent qualification  criteria  to  exclude  certain 
families.  In  some  areas,  such  as  Mississippi, 
adults  in  a  family  who  were  seen  as  a  political 
or  social  threat  would  frequently  be  dropped 
from  food  stamp  rolls  for  a  month  or  so.  In 
Natchez,  Mississippi  black  women  who  re- 
fused to  Bit  In  the  segregated  waiting  room 
of  the  local  welfare  office  were  either  ignored 
or  told  that  they  "failed  to  comply"  with 
certain  "recently  amended"  regulations.  Fi- 
nally, in  a  pergonal  Interview,  the  Mississippi 
Conunlssioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Arthur  Win- 
stead,  told  us  that  his  state  would  be  happy 
to  accept  additional  federal  funds  for  food 
programs,  but  that  it  was  mandatory  that 
these  funds  come  through  official  state  chan- 
nels, as  opposed  to  OEO,  so  that  the  food 
programs  would  not  be  used  to  "disturb  the 
social  status  quo,"  He  Implied  that  to  pre- 
serve that  status  quo,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  state  to  determine  who  would  receive 
the  bounty  of  the  government  and  that  only 
those  who  "deserved"  to  be  recipients  should 
qualify. 

What  Commissioner  Wlnstead  seemed  to 
be  saying  was  that  state  officials  should  be 
permitted  subjectively  to  evaluate  recipients 
and  that  Income  level  was  only  one  of  many 
criteria  that  should  be  used  to  make  this 
determination.  Prom  the  practices  we  ob- 
served In  Mississippi,  other  criteria  would 
Include  whether  a  black  was  willing  to  sit  in 
a  Jim  Crow  waiting  room  in  a  welfare  office 
and  whether  the  local  community  perceived 
him  or  her  as  a  "troublemaker." 

In  other  areas  that  we  visited  such  as 
California's  Mendocino  and  Fresno  Counties, 
flagrant  violations  of  welfare  and  food  dis- 
tribution laws  and  guidelines  exist.  Mendo- 
cino County  Is  able  to  exclude  all  but  50 
people  from  the  food  distribution  rolls  only 
by  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  interpretation 
of  whether  a  person  is  employable  and  how 
much  Income  he  may  have  to  qualify.  It 
seems  that  the  County  Sujjervlsors  have 
determined  that  if  an  Individual  has  any 
Income  at  all,  that  in  Itself  proves  he  Is 
employable  and  hence  cannot  qualify  for  free 
food.  This  interpretation,  of  course,  excludes 
all  of  the  working  poor  and  most  AFDC 
mothers.  Affidavits  supporting  these  allega- 
tions have  been  filed  In  a  recent  suit  brought 
by  the  Mendocino  Legal  Aid  Society. 

The  motivations  for  county  officials  to  vio- 
late or  Intentionally  misinterpret  regulations 
vary.  Racial  prejudice,  such  as  we  found  In 
the  South,  has  already  been  discussed.  In 
Mendocino  County  the  Supervisors  have  a 
nearly  paranoid  fear  of  effective  welfare 
and  food  distribution  programs  attracting 
"Hippies."  The  poor  are  perceived  by  memy 
officials  as  lazy.  Indolent,  or  otherwise  un- 
willing to  work  and  hence  "unworthy"  of 
assistance.  But  a  ccnnmon  motivation  Is  the 
necessity  for  these  counties  to  bear  the  cost 
of  administering  the  food  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. Administrative  costs  such  as  trans- 
porting commodity  foods  from  the  rail  head 
to  a  distribution  center,  the  maintenance  of 
storage  and  refrigeration  facilities,  and  the 


processing  of  applications  are  relatively 
small  compared  to  the  Federal  government's 
burden.  But  these  costs  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant motivation  for  local  officials  to  re- 
strict the  coverage  of  their  food  distribution 
program.  If  we  wish  to  Improve  coverage,  the 
motivation  to  violate  guldeUnes  in  order  to 
reduce  adnunistratlve  coets  can  be  attacked 
only  if  the  Federal  Government  Is  vrtlUng  to 
sharentheee  administrative  coets.  at  least  In 
counties  with  a  relatively  snaall  tax  base. 

Self  certification  on  the  basis  of  simple 
and  objective  criteria  (as  recommended  by 
the  recent  White  House  Conference)  and  the 
minimum  participation  levels  we  have  pro- 
posed will  do  much  to  eliminate  the  problem 
of  manipulated  eligibility  criteria.  Cut  the 
hostility  and  suspicion  which  frequently 
exist  within  a  local  community  toward  the 
poor  will  not  disappear.  It  seems  likely  that 
this  hostility  will  encourage  local  officials  to 
Iteep  participation  levels  as  low  as  p>erml8- 
slble,  excluding  otherwise  eligible  recipients. 
Need  for  "referees" 

To  reduce  the  likelihood  of  labor  "objec- 
tive" eligibility  criteria  being  manipulated, 
we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
and  spe»;iflcaUy  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
is'uration,'  be  empowered  to  appoint  referees 
who  unll  supervise  certification  practices  in 
a  given  community.  Referees  need  not  be  as- 
signed in  all  communities.  Rather,  such  as- 
signments should  be  made  when  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  suspect  that  systematic 
criteria  manipulation  exists.  These  referees 
need  not  assume  the  bureaucratic  functions 
of  certlficatlcn;  rather  they  would  be  em- 
powered to  overrule  local  determinations  in 
any  given  case. 

IV.    GEKERAL   ADMINISTa&TIVE    PKOBLEMS 

Inadequate  number  of  distribution  points 
Hopefully,  minimum  participation  require- 
ments will  encourage  local  agencies  to  de- 
velop new  and  innovative  means  of  reducing 
the  participants'  significant  transportation 
diiTicultles.  During  our  field  investigations 
we  encountered  a  number  of  situations 
which  abundantly  confirmed  the  frequent 
allegations  concerning  the  great  physical 
problems  which  recipients  face  In  getting 
to  the  commodity  or  food  stamp  distribu- 
tion point.  In  Tulare  County,  CallTomla. 
which  Is  the  size  of  Connecticut,  there  Is 
but  one  distribution  point.  Mendocino 
County,  with  Its  3,500  square  miles,  Is  smaller 
In  area  but  Its  terrain  Is  mountainous  and 
the  transportation  problems  are  thus  com- 
pounded. Yet  It,  too,  has  only  one  distribu- 
tion point.  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has 
more  persons  on  food  stamps  than  any  other 
In  the  country,  has  less  than  25%  of  those 
eligible  participating.  This  is  due  to  poorly 
placed  and  Inadequate  numbers  of  distribu- 
tion points  (banks)  as  well  as  to  an  inex- 
plicable failure  to  publicize  the  program 
properly. 

Encouragingly,  some  of  the  areas  we  visited 
have  responded  to  the  distance  problem 
with  solutions  of  varying  creativity.  Kem 
Covmty.  California,  the  third  largest  In  the 
state  (8.100  square  miles)  distributes  com- 
modities at  several  different  locations.  Dis- 
tribution at   the  issue   points  la  not  con- 


=  The  food  assistance  recipients,  would-be 
recipients,  and  CAA  personnel  whom  we  In- 
terviewed reserved  most  of  their  criticisms 
for  the  welfare  agencies  that  openie  the 
programs  at  the  local  level.  However,  such 
criticism  of  Federal  agencies  as  we  did  en- 
counter suggests  that  the  USDA  was  per- 
ceived as  less  than  wholly  sympathetic  to  the 
food  assistance  effort.  This  rather  slim  bit  of 
evidence  is  not  the  only  basis  for  our  sug- 
gestion that  the  SSA  rather  than  USDA  be 
responsible  for  appointing  referees.  The  SSA 
win  be  charged  with  operating  the  Family  As- 
sistance program  Rnd  should,  therefore,  be 
In  a  good  position  to  make  accurate  deter- 
minations of  aggrieved  persons'  income  levels. 
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tlnuoua.  however.  Thus,  If  a  recipient  Is  un- 
able to  get  to  the  nearest  issue  point  dur- 
ing the  3-3  days  when  distribution  taJies 
place  there,  he  must  arrange  to  go  to  some 
more  distant  location  unless  he  Is  to  miss 
that  month's  supply  of  commodity  foods. 
Nassau  County.  New  York  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  size  (289  square  miles  of  the  mammoth 
California  counties.  Tet  even  with  (be- 
cause of?)  the  13  different  bus  com- 
panies operating  in  the  county,  transporta- 
tion mnthin  Nassau's  constricted  land  area 
is  a  serious  problem.  The  county  had  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  method  employed  by  Kern 
County,  i.e..  by  rotating  distribution  to  dif- 
ferent target  areas.  In  June  of  last  year, 
fearing  that  state-mandated  welfare  cuts 
would  Increase  malnutrition  among  the  poor, 
the  county  sought  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing delivery  system  by  establishing  a  number 
of  neighborhood  distribution  centers.  Nas- 
sau now  has  30  such  centers  In  op)eratlon. 
The  "stores"  are  open  4Vi  days  each  week.  A 
recipient,  moreover,  need  not  pick  up  all  the 
household's  allotment  on  a  particular  day. 
A  computerl.'ed  record-keeping  system  allows 
the  charges  against  the  household's  allot- 
ment to  be  maintained  in  so  detailed  a  fash- 
ion that  the  family  can  pick  up  Its  comple- 
ment one  Item  at  a  time  if  It  finds  this  more 
convenient. 

Truck  delivery  of  commodity  food  Items  to 
shut-in  or  housebound  families  is  another 
possible  response  to  the  distance  problem 
This  method  Is  being  utilized  by  the  Delta 
Area  Economic  Opportunity  Corpwratlon 
( DAEOC ) ,  which  operates  a  Community  Ac- 
tion program  In  six  counties  of  the  Missouri 
•  Bootheel."  Under  an  E^mergency  Ptiod  and 
Medical  Sen  Ices  grant  DAEOC  has  leased 
nine  step  van  trucks  which  together  deliver 
commodKy  foods  to  3600  housebound  fami- 
lies. No  effort,  however,  is  made  to  deliver  to 
all  50,000  commodity  recipients  In  the  six 
counties  which  DAEOC  serves.  Truck  delivery 
is  provided  only  to  those  families  which  have 
no  private  means  of  getting  to  the  county 
warehouses 

To  cope  with  the  problem  of  distance  and 
transportation  difficulties  for  the  poor,  tee 
reCDmmend  that  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies  be  authorized  to  require  a  t»rtlcl- 
patlng  coun'y  to  operate  a  minimum  number 
of  distribution  points  consistent  with  the 
local  poverty  population  ani  the  phj'slcal 
alze  of  fie  Jurisdiction  Involved.  In  addition. 
It  should  be  realized  that  hours  of  operation 
are  a  critical  factor  and  that  the  working 
poor  are  seriously  handicapped  when  distri- 
bution points  (as  Is  the  general  custom)  are 
open  only  from  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  There- 
fore, distribution  points  should  be  required 
to  operate  In  the  evening  as  well  as  during 
the  day,  for  example,  from  noon  to  9:00  P.M. 

iTiadequate  outreach  capability 
It  Is  a  truism  today  that  the  poor  are  In- 
visible and  so  they  are.  but  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  programs  which  we  visited,  the 
attempts  to  find  the  poor  are  disorganized  at 
best  and  more  often  than  not.  non-existent. 
We  d;d,  however,  see  one  outstanding  at- 
tempt to  find  the  poor  In  the  DAEOC  Pro- 
gram. There  the  CAA  Director  Insisted  that 
his  400  employees  participate  In  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  six  counties  In  DAEOC's  area  of 
responsibility.  In  addition  the  Director  as- 
signed 12  full  time  outreach  workers,  hired 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  and  working 
solely  to  find  food  recipients.  But  even  this 
effort,  as  the  Director  readily  admits,  is  far 
from  adequate. 

The  DAEOC  Program  Is  the  exception;  the 
more  common  approach  Is  for  a  CAA  to  have 
two  or  three  part-time  outreach  workers  as- 
signed to  fixid  potential  food  recipients  and 
no  Insistence  that  other  employees  aid  In  this 
effort.  In  counties  without  a  CAA,  the  out- 
reach program  Is  non-existent. 

The  critic*!  part  th*t  an  outreach  program 
plays  In  an  effective  food  distribution  syst^n 


cannot  be  overemphasized.  For  example,  in 
the  DAEOC  Program,  outreach  increased 
coverage  by  over  100%,  and  the  Director  be- 
lieves he  Is  only  scratching  the  surface.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  most  ef- 
fective outretwh  Is  accomplished  by  the  poor 
themselves,  i.e.,  people  who  are  known  and 
trusted  by  the  poverty  community.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  employ  the  poor  in 
the  outreach  effort. 

An  additional  part  of  an  effective  outreach 
program  is  extensive  publicity  concerning 
participant  qualification  for  the  food  pro- 
gram and  location  of  distribution  cente>-8. 
During  our  \islt  to  Nassau  County,  New 
York,  we  learned  that  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  had  enclosed  Information  con- 
cerning the  commodity  foods  program  In 
mailings  sent  to  Medicaid  participants.  This 
sort  of  publicity  Is  the  exception,  however. 
We  recommend  that  the  responsible  Federal 
agency  require  local  communities  to  Include 
vigorous  publicity  efforts  as  part  of  their 
overall  food  assistance  programs. 

The  current   obstacle  to  the  simultaneous 

operation  of  direct  distribution  and  food 

stamp  programs 

Under  current  Interpretation  of  existing 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  little 
Clear-cut  authority  to  provide  USDA  support 
for  more  than  one  of  the  two  basic  food  pro- 
grams In  a  single  county.  We  feel  that  this 
restriction  seriously  limits  the  effectiveness 
of  the  entire  food  assistance  effort.  The  great 
diversity  in  the  conditions  that  beset  the 
poor  renders  doubtful  the  notion  that  any 
one  program  could  sulequately  meet  the  needs 
In  a  given  area. 

The  data  gathered  during  our  field  trip 
confirm  this  basically  Intuitive  Judgment. 
In  the  Missouri  "Bootheel,"  for  example,  the 
numerous  housebound  families  would  bene- 
fit little,  if  at  all.  If  food  stamps  replaced 
the  commodity  programs  because  the  Innova- 
tive delivery  system,  discussed  above,  could 
not  be  readily  adapted  to  food  stamps.  Yet 
there  are  certainly  many  Individuals  In  the 
"Bootheel"  area  who  could  use  the  stamp 
program  quite  effectively. 

Testimony  from  officials  we  Interviewed 
also  attest  to  the  desirability  of  the  slm- 
ultaneoiis  operation  option.  Mrs.  Lena  Rig- 
by,  who  supervises  food  assistance  programs 
for  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, observed  that  food  stamp  programs 
seem  best  suited  for  areas  In  which  shop- 
ping facilities  are  accessible.  Commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  are  more  appropriate  for 
tireas  which  have  few  stores.  Yet  areas  with 
adequate  and  inadequate  shopping  facilities 
are  often  found  In  the  same  county.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Barbaro.  Commissioner  of  Social  Serv- 
ices In  Nassau  County,  New  York  indicated 
that  in  his  area,  in  which  a  highly  Innova- 
tive commodity  dlstrib»ition  program  Is  op- 
erating, food  stamps  would  provide  a  useful 
complement  to  the  existing  effort.  Similar 
sentiments  were  voiced  by  Mr.  William  Klley 
who.  until  September  of  last  year,  was 
director  of  an  eight-county  Elmergency  PV>od 
Program  in  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

In  addition  to  diversifying  the  comple- 
ment of  weapons  which  local  officials  could 
employ  In  the  fight  against  malnutrition,  the 
dual  operation  proviso  would  help  overcome 
the  falloff  in  participation  that  occurs  when 
a  county  shifts  from  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution to  food  stamps.  Commonly,  those 
who  withdraw  after  stamps  are  substituted 
for  commodities  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  low  Income  spectrum.  The  poorest  direct 
distribution  recipients  often  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  stamps.  (Hopefully,  the  liberal- 
ized stamp  schedule  now  being  implemented 
will  help  rectify  this  problem.)  TTiose  In 
the  "upper  Income"  bracket  of  the  poverty 
strattun  withdraw  because  of  the  umall  size 
of  the  stamp  bonus.  If  such  families  could 
elect  to  continue  in  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  after  the  stamp  program  Ls 
established,  it  would  mean  that  the  latter 


would  no  longer  imdercut  the  food  assistance 
effort  among  the  "working"  or  "near"  p)oor. 

The  question  of  where  to  lodge  the  au- 
thority to  Institute  a  second  program  is  a 
difficult  one.  Certainly  those  county  officials 
who  have  basic  responsibility  for  operating 
food  assistance  programs  should  have  the 
prerogative  of  requesting  a  second  project 
from  the  responsible  Federal  agencies.  How- 
ever, to  limit  the  Initiative  to  local  officials 
will  not  guarantee  that  second  programs  will 
be  established  In  all  counties  that  need 
them.  Many  local  officials  we  Interviewed  ex- 
pressed skepticism  at  the  administrative 
feasibility  of  operating  two  programs  simul- 
taneously (a  fairly  predictable  bxireaucratlc 
response) .  Only  one  official  really  seemed  en- 
thusiastic about  taking  on  a  second  program 
In  his  county. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  local  bureaucratic 
support  for  simultaneous  operation,  this  op- 
tion will  be  grossly  under-utilized  unless  re- 
sponsible Federal  officials  have  the  authority 
to  Initiate  second  programs.  Such  a  stipula- 
tion would,  however,  offer  a  real  incentive 
to  local  officials  to  sit  back  and  let  the  Fed- 
eral government  undertake  the  project  at  Its 
expense.  The  responsible  Federal  agency 
could  relieve  the  dilemma  by  confining  their 
simultaneous  operation  Initiatives  to  the 
poOTest  counties.  Just  as  the  USDA  currently 
restricts  Its  direct  operation  of  commodity 
programs  to  such  areas.  An  even  more  effec- 
tive way  would  be  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment simply  to  assume  all  second  program 
costs.  However,  under  these  circumstances 
counties  might  be  tempted  to  shift  as  many 
food  assistance  recipients  to  the  second 
program  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the 
local  contribution  to  the  first  program.  The 
Federal  government  could  prevent  this  by 
requiring  each  county  to  maintain  the  level 
of  support  accorded  the  first  program  In  or- 
der to  achieve  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum participation  rates  after  the  second 
program  Is  established. 

The  administration's  food  stamp  reforms 
Ejjeclfled  a  detailed  number  of  specific  con- 
ditions \mder  which  simultaneous  operation 
would  be  possible.  These  Include:  (a) 
"disaster"  conditions  when  normal  food  dis- 
tribution "channels "  were  not  fimctlonlng; 

(b)  during  the  transition  period  from  a 
direct  distribution  to  food  stamp  program; 

(c)  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the 
sUte/local  officials.  S2547,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  24.  authorizes  simul- 
taneous operation  during  the  period  In  which 
a  country  shifts  from  commodities  to  stamps. 
Operation  of  both  programs  may  continue 
until  participation  In  the  stamp  program 
equals  participation  In  the  commodities  pro- 
gram prior  to  the  start  of  the  transition 
period.  These  proposals  are  certainly  com- 
mendable as  far  as  they  go.  However,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Federal  agencies  be  granted 
the  authority  to  Initiate  second  programs  in 
areas  of  real  need  and  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  poeslblllty  of  federal  funding  for 
all  second  programs. 

Limitations   on   the  number  of  commodity 
distribution  items 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris 
reported  that  only  380  of  1400  counties  In  the 
direct  distribution  program  offered  more 
than  20  food  Items  each  month.''  (At  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Harris'  testimony,  the  USDA 
offered  a  maximum  of  22  items. )  Our  Investi- 
gation certainly  corTot>orates  Mrs.  Harris' 
finding^.  In  the  twelve  commodity  distribu- 
tion counties  we  visited,  only  two  (New 
Madrid  County,  Missouri  and  Tulare  County. 
Califomia)  offered  recipients  more  than  20 
Items.  In  fairness  It  should  be  noted  that 
prior  to  Its  switch  to  food  stamps  FYesno 
County,  California  had  offered  more  than  20 
Items.  Similarly.  Nassau  County,  New  York, 
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which  was  distributing  twelve  items  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  now  offers  24.) 

In  order  to  protect  the  poor  In  counties 
which  currently  distribute  only  a  portion  of 
the  Items  available,  we  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  establish  some  minimum 
number  (e.g.,  20)  of  Items  which  a  direct 
distribution  county  must  offer.  Those  coun- 
ties which  fall  to  meet  this  standard  will  be 
considered  as  having  "no  program."  The  rest 
of  the  programs  in  that  particular  state  will 
then  be  Jeopardized  In  accordance  with  the 
all-or-none  provision  discussed  In  Section 
II.« 

Oiu:  travels  In  California  also  Indicated 
how  the  direct  distribution  program  can  dis- 
criminate against  minority  groups.  The  Chl- 
cano  recipients  reported  that  the  absence  of 
Spanish-language  Instructions  on  the  food 
packages  meant  that  for  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican poor,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  pre- 
paring the  commodity  foods  are  even  greater 
than  for  the  English-speaking  poor.  More- 
over, the  specific  component.8  are  often  In- 
compatible with  the  traditional  Chlcano  diet. 
For  example,  the  Chlcanos  are  more  likely 
to  use  red  (pinto)  beans  than  the  navy  beans 
which  are  often  distributed  to  California 
counties.  Moreover,  the  flour  issued  by  the 
USDA  cannot  be  utilized  In  preparing  tor- 
tillas and  other  bread  Items  that  are  central 
to  the  Mexican-American  diet.  The  mild 
Cheddar  cheese,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  quite 
well  received.' 

Limitation  on  the  tcillingness  or  ability  of 
local  governments  to  bear  administrative 
costs 

As  noted  in  Section  m,  the  requirement 
that  the  local  government  bear  the  cost  of 
administering  food  and  welfare  programs 
constitutes  a  significant  motivation  to  re- 
strict coverage  and  reduce  the  rolls.  All  state 
and  county  officials  that  we  Interviewed  em- 
phasized this  in  our  discussions  with  them. 

To  assist  the  communities  In  meeting  the 
administrative  costs  that  effective  food  as- 
sistance efforts  win  Incur  and  to  remove  a 
substantial  motivation  to  exclude  otherwise 
qualified  recipients,  we  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  relax  its  Insistence  that 
these  costs  be  met  by  the  local  government. 
In  many  counties  the  excuse  that  more  mean- 
ingful programs  are  too  expteoslve  Is  no  more 
than  a  rationalization  for  distorted  priori- 
ties. Yet  there  Is  much  evidence  available 
concerning  the  serious  financial  difficulties 
which  confront  local  governments.  There- 
fore we  cannot  dismiss  these  pleas  as  wholly 
suspect. 

While  these  financial  burdens  may  be  seri- 
ous for  a  given  community,  they  are  rela- 
tively small  for  the  Federal  goverrunent.  Our 
investigations  turned  up  only  fragmentary 
data  on  actual  administrative  costs.  Yet  the 
evidence  we  did  secure  Indicates  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  this  area  would  not  create 
a  serious  problem  for  the  national  budget. 
We  were  told  In  Mendocino  County  that  the 
commodity  distribution  program  costs  the 
county  roughly  tl  per  year  per  enrollee.  The 
figures  for  the  Missouri  Bootheel  would  be 
closer  to  $2  per  year  per  person.  (This  does 
not  Include  the  funds  exx>ended  for  the  de- 
Uvery  of  food  to  the  3,600  shut-in  families.) 
We  were  given  no  specific  data  on  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  according  to  one  source  it  costs 
60c  to  issue  one  enroUee's  monthly  allot- 
ment ($7.20  per  year). 

*  Again,  fairness  requires  us  to  note  that 
not  all  shortages  are  the  result  of  a  particular 
county's  unwillingness  to  pay  for  the  han- 
dling of  more  food  Items.  In  Mlssourt  it  was 
reported  that  flour  shipments  to  Viet  Nam 
often  affected  the  availability  of  flour  for 
local  distribution. 

•Some  CAA  personnel  we  interviewed  in 
California  reported  that  the  black  recipients 
did  not  find  the  cheddar  cheese  congenial.  We 
did  not  encounter  this  complaint  anywhere 
else. 


As  fragmentary  as  these  data  are,  however, 
they  do  Indicate  that  the  expenditures  of 
relatively  small  svmas  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment could  allow  the  local  communities  to 
expand  significantly  their  food  programs. 
For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  $2  per 
person  per  year  expended  by  the  Bootheel 
commodity  program  is  a  somewhat  repre- 
sentative figure.  On  that  basis  we  could  esti- 
mate that  a  Federal  allocation  of  »36,000,000 
annually  could  underwrite  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  bringing  all  18.(X)0,000  poor 
Americans  not  currently  under  either  food 
program  Into  the  commodity  distribution 
effort.  The  food  stamp  program  Is  apparently 
more  expensive  to  administer.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  expenditure  of  $50,000,000  the  Fed- 
eral government  could  assume  the  costs  of 
adding  several  million  more  persons  to  the 
food  stamp  rolls.  (The  cost  of  Issuing  the 
stamps  Is  not  the  only  administrative  ex- 
I>ense  associated  with  this  program.  There- 
fore, *e  have  not  concluded  that  $50,000,000 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  an 
additional  7,000,000  persons,  as  would  be  the 
case  If  the  $7.20/enrollee/ye..r  figure  repre- 
sented all  the  administrative  costs.) 

The  Administration's  food  stamp  reform 
proposals  included  provisions  for  liberalized 
Federal  support  for  certain  administrative 
costs.  Because  of  the  tremendous  leverage 
which  modest  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
government  would  provide  In  removing  the 
administrative  cost  obstacle  to  program  ex- 
pansion we  recommend  that  the  Administra- 
tion assume  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred when  programs  are  enlarged.  Such 
support  would  provide  the  local  communities 
with  powerful  Incentives  to  Increase  partici- 
pation In  their  respective  food  assistance 
projects  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
credibility  of  the  'we  can't  afford  to  do  more" 
excuse. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

The  current  Federal  effort  to  end  hunger 
and  the  passionless  destruction  of  human  life 
Is  limited.  It  Is  limited  by  two  factors:  (1) 
inadequate  funding  and  (2)  the  dependence 
of  food  assistance  programs  on  the  support 
of  local  agencies  and  often  unsympathetic 
bureaucrats.  In  this  brief  report  we  have 
given  primary  attention  to  the  second  factor, 
having  assumed  the  first  to  be  so  obvious  as 
to  preclude  the  need  for  detailed  discussion.* 

It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  addi- 
tional funding  will  not  Insure  the  success  of 
the  food  assistance  programs  as  they  are  cur- 
rently constltued.  No  amount  of  Federal 
funding  for  the  current  programs  Is  going 
to  change  the  mind  of  the  Acting  Welfare 
Director  in  Mendocino  County.  California 
who  feels  that  the  needs  of  his  county's  hun- 
gry are  being  met,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  receiving  commodity  foods  is  equal, 
at  most,  to  only  10%  of  the  number  now  on 
pubUc  assistance.  Similarly,  Increased  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  current  food  stamp  or 
commodity  program  will  not  reduce  a  Mis- 
sissippi officials"  desire  to  harass  and  drive 
out  the  poor  blacks  or  a  mldwestern  county 
Judge's  conviction  that  food  programs 
should  remain  a  low  priority  Item  in  the 
county  budget. 

The  Federal  government  can,  however, 
structure  the  programs  so  that  they  rely  less 
on  local  cooperation  and  support  for  success. 
This,  at  first  glance,  may  seem  undesirable 
and  a  slap  at  the  "New  Federalism".  However, 


« At  present  less  than  one  third  of  the  poor 
participate  in  the  two  basic  food  assistance 
programs.  It  Is  quite  true  that  in  past  years 
certain  funds  which  some  contend  could 
have  been  used  lor  food  programs  have  not 
been  spent.  Yet  even  If  all  Sect  32  funds 
which  theoreUcally  are  available  for  food 
programs  were  spent,  the  programs  would 
still  be  Inadequately  funded.  The  percentage 
of  the  food  stamp  appropriation  which  was 
unspent  last  year  constituted  an  even  smaller 
drop  in  the  bucket. 


by  taking  the  steps  recommended  in  this  re- 
port, the  government  can  create  built-in  safe- 
guards against  local  hostility.  Indifference, 
or  financial  Inadequacy.  The  revisions  that 
we  have  suggested  will  not  result  in  the  com- 
plete federalization  of  the  food  assistance  ef- 
fort. Neither  Is  there  anything  punitive  In 
what  we  recommend.  Those  counties,  and 
there  are  many,  which  have  sought  to  oper- 
ate adequate  programs  in  the  past  will  be 
given  additional  tools  with  which  to  do  an 
even  better  Job.  Those  counties,  and  again 
there  are  many,  which  have  been  laggard  In 
their  food  assistance  effort,  will  be  given  In- 
creased incentive  and  encouragement  to 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  the  poor 
among  their  citizens  In  the  end,  the  effort 
to  stop  the  untold  physical  and  mental  de- 
struction caused  by  hunger  will  cost  more 
than  money.  Toes  must  be  stepped  on.  If  the 
effective  local  barriers  of  hostility  and  indif- 
ference are  to  be  overcome. 

Throughout  this  report  we  have  attempted 
to  maintain  the  customary  academic  detach- 
ment. We  close,  however,  on  a  less  dispas- 
sionate note,  calling  attention  to  our  sincere 
conviction  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
a  national  disgrace  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. Our  very  ability  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems with  only  a  modest  mobilization  of  re- 
solve and  an  even  more  modest  outlay  of  cash 
makes  the  scandal  of  hunger  In  America  all 
the  more  Intolerable.  Our  youth  see  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  society  which  blinds  It- 
self to  hunger  by  lavishing  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  an  aircraft  that  will  allow  Its  luckiest 
citizens  to  fiy  from  Watts  to  Harlem  in  two 
hours,  seeing  only  clouds,  completely  iso- 
lated from  cities,  slums  and  people.  Prom 
a  political  standpoint,  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive action  In  this  area  would  quickly  demon- 
strate that  the  nation  is  properly  reordering 
Its  agenda  and  Is  putting  the  concern  for  hu- 
man beings  before  Its  concern  for  machines, 
vested  interests,  and  old  policies. 

America  is  faced  with  great  pressures  for 
more  orderly  change,  for  a  move  livable  en- 
vironment. But  the  urgency  of  the  hunger 
problem  is,  in  our  view,  paramount.  The 
problem  has  been  caused  primarily  by  mas- 
sive economic  dislocation  brought  about  by 
the  mechanization  of  rural  and  urban 
America.  We  have  eagerly  sought  the  bene- 
fits of  that  automation;  we  are  now  morally 
bound  to  bear  Its  burdens.  When  America 
has  seen  what  Is  right,  she  has  responded 
with  compassion,  generosity,  and  sacrifice. 
To  paraphrase  the  late  Mr.  Churchill,  seldom 
in  the  history  of  social  reform  could  so  much 
be  done  for  so  many  with  so  little.  President 
Nixon  has  said  "the  time  has  come  to  put  an 
end  to  hunger  In  America."  Let  us  hope  that 
we  have  the  compassion  and  determlnatloa 
to  heed  this  challenge. 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  COLUMNISTS 
COMMENT  ON  THE  WAR  IN  INDO- 
CHINA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  June  2,  1970,  the  Frank 
Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden  column  In 
the  Washington  Post  was  devoted  to  our 
current  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  in  Indochina.  This 
column  makes  many  eloquent  and  force- 
ful points  about  the  futility  of  expand- 
ing war  into  stUl  another  part  of  Indo- 
china in  the  same  name  of  ending  It  In 
Vietnam.  One  point,  however,  seems  to 
me  to  take  precedent  over  all  others.  I 
quote  from  the  column : 

Mr,  Nixon  wUI  list  the  weapons,  the  am- 
munition and  the  rioe  we  have  taken  and 
destroyed.  But  the  weapons  and  the  ammu- 
nition can  be  replaced — by  the  Russians  If 
necessary.  The  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
will  have  died  In  Oambodla  cannot.  What 
cannot  be  avoided,  onoe  all  the  "suooeas" 
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language  Is  cleared  away,  Is  that  Cambodia 
was  not  or.!y  a  political  setback  of  major 
consequence  for  the  administration,  but  a 
military  failure  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  column  en- 
titled "Nixon  Will  Try.  But  Can't  Dis- 
guise the  Failure  of  Cambodia  Opera- 
tion." by  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom 
Eraden,  pubiished  in  the  Tuesday,  June 
2.  1570,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
be  pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  t)em?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
NuoN   WtLL   Tkt.   But   Can't   Discuiak   the 

FAiLCRE    OP    CaMBODI.V    OPERATION 

(By  Prank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 

The  President  could  not  wait  until  the 
troops  were  out  of  Cambodia — he  opted  for 
an  "Interim  report"  this  week.  It  will  confirm 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
has  become  not  to  saTe  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  but  the  face  of  American  generals 
and  the  seats  of  Republican  congressmen. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  list  the  weapons,  the  am- 
munition and  the  rice  we  have  taken  and  de- 
stroyed But  the  weapons  and  the  ammuni- 
tion can  be  replaced — by  the  Ru^lans  If  ne- 
cMsary  The  hundreds  of  Americans  who  will 
have  died  In  Cambodia  cannot.  What  cannot 
be  avoided,  once  all  the  "success"  language 
Is  cleared  away.  Is  that  Cambodia  was  not 
only  a  political  setback  of  major  consequence 
for  the  administration  but  a  military  failure 
as  well. 

Item:  We  do  not  even  claim  that  the  "cen- 
tral headquarters"  for  the  VIetcong  had  been 
captured.  On  earlier  offensives,  such  as  Op- 
eration Cedar  Palls  and  Operation  Junction 
City  In  1367.  we  reported  It  overrun,  bunker?!, 
communications  equipment  and  all.  This 
time.  It  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  control  of 
the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  anii  eluded  us  No 
matter — six  months  after  the  last  time  we 
captured  It  the  enemy  launched  the  Tet 
offensive. 

Item:  Simultaneous  leaks  from  what  seems 
to  be  the  same  Pentagon  source  to  selected 
newsmen  last  week  Indicate  a  major  effort  to 
m«k  the  failure  of  Vletnam'zatlon  which 
the  Cambodian  campaign  revealed.  In  the 
first  two  weeks,  while  our  casualties  went 
sharply  up.  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
went  as  shaiply  down.  Mamie  In  the  ARVN.  It 
Is  reported,  has  never  been  higher.  It  Is,  ap- 
parently, an  army  which  prefers  bullying 
Cambodian  civilians  to  flghtlr.g  the  VIetcong 
at  home.  It  Is  no  wonder  tha*  Thleu  and  Ky 
want  to  stay   indefinitely 

Item:  High  South  Vletnimese  source?  now 
s-iy  that  th?  co£t  of  remalnln9r  »c  "assist" 
the  Cambc^lr.n  army  will  r-.m.  rt  the  rate  o! 
•200  million.  This  t-  a  heavy  cost  for  the 
Ajuerlcfln  taxpayer,  who  may  not,  understand 
why  he  must  par  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
Cambodlanlze  one  war  wnlle  still  piying 
something  on  riie  order  of  $30  billion  to  Vlet- 
namize  the  first  one. 

Item:  Our  milliary  planners — atLXious  to 
take  advantage  of  Prince  Sih.^nouk's  over- 
throx — l^Tiored  the  historic  hatred  betvieen 
the  Vietamese  and  the  Cambodians.  The  re- 
port that  Thai  "volunteers"  will  defend 
Phnom  Penh  merely  Increases  the  aroblem. 
lliAu  are  alsa  jnw^come  in  Cambodia.  Fur- 
thermore, one  v.-onders  how  much  we  wLU  pay 
to  provide  the  Thai  volunteer*. 

Item:  The  new  C^imbodian  government  haa 
Imposed  martial  law  and  will  crack  down 
on  Its  own  citizens,  understandably  restive 
over  ihe  presence  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and— mora  important — over  the  fact  that 
since  tbe  invasion  the  Nortb  Vietnamese  have 
taken  over  a  number  of  provincial  capitals 
and  have  tightened  their  grip  in  the  areas 
they  already  held. 

Item:    The    ease    with    which    the    many 


seized  and  briefly  held  Dalat,  South  Viet- 
nam's ninth  largest  city,  over  the  weekend 
suggests  Just  what  Vletnamlzatlon  has  come 
to.  Areas  once  thought  pacified  have  fallen 
again  to  the  VIetcong,  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  off  In  Cambodia  Improving 
their  morale  "oy  fighting  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Item:  Since  the  fighting  began  In  Cam- 
bodia, American  casualties  In  South  Vietnam 
have  remained  about  the  earlier  "tolerable" 
level. 

Item:  The  VIetcong  now  control  more  of 
Laos  than  they  did  before  the  Cambodian 
Invasion. 

The  President's  Interim  report  may  boost 
his  popularity  for  a  while.  It  may  even  nudge 
a  Senator  or  two  to  vote  against  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  stop  funds  for  more 
operations  in  Cambodia.  But  the  facts  re- 
main. "Vletnamlzatlon"  was  always  doubt- 
ful— an  army  which  would  not  fight  with 
Americans  was  a  poor  bet  to  fight  without 
them.  Now,  the  failure  is  plain  through  all 
of  Indochina.  The  generals  have  never  known 
what  this  war  was  about,  and  the  Presi- 
dent—like his  predecessor — had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  did. 


INDIANS  IN  THE  BIG  THICKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Texas'  only  Indian  reservation  is  in  the 
Big  Thicket.  The  Alabama  and  Coushatta 
Indian  Tribes  have  developed  a  great 
tourism  business  and  conduct  tours 
through  parts  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

My  bill  to  establish  a  100,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  will  preserve  this 
beautiful  and  unique  area,  so  rich  in  his- 
tory- and  in  natural  wonders.  There  is 
great  interest  throughout  Texas  and  the 
Nation  in  preserving  the  Big  Thicket. 

A  i-ecent  article  in  the  Amarillo  Sun- 
day News-Globe  extolled  the  wonders  of 
the  Big  Thicket.  This  excellent  article  by 
Georgia  Swift  appeared  in  the  Sunday. 
May  17,  1970,  issue  of  the  Amarillo  Sim- 
day  News-Globe. 

This  article  appears  in  a  section  of  the 
paper  devoted  to  outstanding  vacation 
areas.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
is  that  the  proposed  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  is  over  650  miles  from  Amarillo, 
Tex.  This  indicates  the  tremendous  popu- 
larity and  attractiveness  of  the  Big 
Thicket  to  people  all  over  Texas  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Texas  Alab.^ma  and  Coushatta  Indians  Make 
Tourism  Pat 

(By  Georgia  Swift > 

Amidst  the  e^.-jtlc  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas,  and  adding  to  the 
region's  unique  natural  wonders.  Is  this 
state's  only  Ind*an  reservation,  home  of 
nearly  400  Alabama  and  Coushatta  Indians. 

Clinging  to  the  woodlands  they  love,  the 
Indians  share  the  remarkable  forest  of  cy- 
preee.  magnolia,  black  hickory  and  palmetto 
with  a  great  variety  of  wildlife  including 
mink,  otter,  muskrat.  coons,  pjcesums,  bob- 
cats, foxes  and  vi.'olves. 

And  here,  deep  In  the  forest  the  Alabama 
Mid  Coiishatta  Indians  are  developing  a 
tourist   program   unlike   any   other. 

Begun  five  years  ago  with  a  program  of 
dances  and  demonstrations,  the  program  has 
expanded  to  Include  enough  activities  to 
occupy  a  visitor  for  a  full  day. 


A  Big  Thicket  tour  takes  guests  Into  the 
deep  forest  In  four-wheel  drive  vehicles.  Into 
the  virgin  tlmberland  and  swampland  where 
trees  are  so  thick  one  can  scarcely  see  the 
sky,  the  driver  goes  through  the  Tupelo 
Swamp  and  points  out  many  species  of  plant 
life. 

The  site  where  Gen.  Sam  Houston  met 
with  the  Alabama  and  Coushatta  Tribal 
Council  to  help  them  obtain  their  land  is 
pointed  out  In  a  historical  tour  which  op- 
erates into  the  eastern  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion where  the  Indians  used  to  grow  corn, 
melons  and  vegetables.  Known  as  the  "Wash 
Springs"  area  because  the  women  washed 
clothes  along  the  running  water  from  sev- 
eral springs,  points  of  Interest  Include  an 
old  grist  mill,  syrup  mill  and  old  farm  Im- 
plements. Sometimes,  young  Indian  boys 
simulate  an  attack  on  the  tourists  as  an 
added  color  event. 

A  mini  animal  kingdom  Is  accessible  on 
the  Red  Indian  Chief  Railroad.  Buffalo.  Texas 
longhorn  cattle,  deer,  geese  and  ponies  are 
penned  along  the  way  and  the  engineer  lec- 
tures as  the  flve-car-traln  chugs  down  the 
tracks. 

A  picture  In  a  history  book  comes  alive 
In  the  Living  Indian  Vlilsige.  repUca  of  the 
village  of  160  years  ago.  Older  Indian  crafts- 
men demonstrate  bead  work,  pink  straw  bas- 
ket weaving,  making  of  pottery,  ceremonial 
sashes,  arrowhead  making,  dance  costume 
preparation,  and  use  of  the  blowgun.  Corn 
Is  prepared  for  sofkee,  Indian  bread,  which 
Is  then  cooked  and  offered  to  visitors  to  taste. 

In  the  yard  Is  a  little  log  cabin,  a  smoke- 
house, garden  and  stream  of  water. 

Largest  building  In  the  square  Is  the  com- 
bined museum,  arts  and  crafts  shop  and  res- 
taurant. Tribal  artifacts  are  housed  In  the 
museum.  A  night  scene  In  the  Big  Thicket 
complete  with  plants  and  animals  Is  featured. 
The  arts  and  crafts  shop  offers  straw  baskets, 
weaving,  beaded  Items,  silver  work  and  pot- 
tery. One  side  of  the  counter  Is  reserved  for 
Items  made  by  the  Alabamas  and  Cousbattas. 
The  other  stock  Items  are  Imported  from 
other  Indian  tribes  to  help  keep  pace  with 
the  demand. 

A  Nature  Trail  has  been  opened  providing 
more  entertainment  and  education  for  out- 
dcxjr  enthusiasts.  Over  80  shrubs,  trees,  flow- 
ers and  other  natural  wonders  are  Identified 
along  the  scenic  path. 

Other  entertainment  offered  Includes  an 
archery  range  where  one  can  use  bow  and 
arrow  Indian  style  and  a  pony  ride.  A  camp- 
ground  Is   also   maintained  for   visitors. 

And,  highlight  of  the  entertainment,  the 
Na-Skl-La  dancers,  who  started  It  ill,  still 
perform  In  the  Tribal  Dance  Square.  To  the 
beat  of  the  big  drum  and  the  chant  oi  In- 
dian songs,  boys  in  colorful  plumes  and  girls 
in  buckskin  dresses  perform  traditional  rit- 
uals in  groups  and  In  solo  presentations. 

Behind  the  creation  of  this  fascinatingly 
authentic,  historical  and  natural  attraction 
lies  a  background  of  Indlaua  struggle  to  adapt 
to  the  fast-paced,  technological  demands  of 
the  aoth  century. 

Peace-loving,  vroodland  Indians  through- 
out their  histcwy,  the  Alabamas  and  Coush- 
attas  suffered  years  of  deprivation,  hardship 
and  second-class  citizenship  as  their  hunt- 
ing ranges  shrank  and  farming  became 
harder. 

Gradually  driven  west  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  white  man,  the  Indians  settled 
In  Texas  about  1800.  They  assisted  the  colo- 
nists m  the  war  with  Mexico  and.  In  grati- 
tude, the  Texis  Congress  granted  them  lour 
leagues  of  land  on  the  Trinity  River  during 
the  first  haU  of  the  19th  century.  White 
settlers  took  the  land  away  from  them,  how- 
ever, and  they  were  again  homeless  and 
landless  until  1854  when,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  0<»neral  Sam  Houston,  the 
State  of  Texas  purchased  for  the  Alabamas 
1,380  acres  of  land. 

For  the  next  74  years  they  lived  on  these 
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acres  without  assistance  from  either  state 
or  federal  government.  Their  pine-covered 
forest  land  was  not  productive  for  crops  or 
grazing.  Their  chief  means  of  livelihood 
was  hunting,  which  became  prohibited.  Un- 
dernourishment, di&ease  and  deprivation  hit 
hard  and  diminished  the  tribe  by  half. 

In  1928.  their  plight  became  known  and 
the  federal  government  purchased  Just  0  7cr 
3.000  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  original 
reservation  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  .\la- 
banaa  and  Coushatta  Indians  living  on  the 
reservation.  Small  frame  houses  replaced 
the  log  cabins  and  shallow  wells  replaced 
long  treks  to  a  spring  for  water. 

In  1948,  they  gained  the  right  to  vote, 
by  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Texas 
and  m  1957  they  were  given  the  right  to 
manage  the  timber  of  the  reservation  and 
to  use  the  revenue.  In  1959,  a  bill  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  enabling  the  Tribal  Coun- 
cil to  lease  fcr  mineral  rights. 

Federal  trusteeship  was  relinquished  In 
1054.  Since  1965,  the  reservation  has  tieen 
under  the  Joint  Jurisdiction  of  the  Texas 
Commission  for  Indian  Affairs,  a  newly 
created  agency,  and  the  Tribal  Council,  a 
seven-man  g^ovemlng  body  elected  by  the 
tribe  from  its  members. 

About  10  years  ago,  the  Indian  community 
took  a  long,  hard  look  at  its  situation.  In 
the  heavily  wooded  tlmberland  that  they 
loved,  there  was  no  way  to  make  farming 
pay.  They  had  neither  the  education  nor  the 
capital  to  compete  industrially. 

Undereducated  and  with  limited  ability  to 
speak  English,  they  could  hardly  hold  Jobs. 
Many  still  commute  dally  to  work  in  Texas 
Foundry  In  Lufkln,  65  miles  from  the  reser- 
vation, or  to  Champion  Paper  Co.  in  Camden, 
20  miles  away. 

But  they  were  able  to  pick  out  one  possible 
way — they  were  Indians,  owners  of  Texas' 
only  Indian  reservation  which  Included  600 
acres  of  virgin  tlmberland,  and  Texas  tourist 
business  was  beginning  to  boom. 

Grappling  with  the  problem,  assisted  by 
reservation  superintendent  Walter  W. 
Broemer,  the  Tribal  Council  established  The 
Tribal  Enterprises  to  promote  tourist  attrac- 
tions on  the  reservation.  With  some  financial 
help  from  the  Texas  legislature,  which  far- 
sightedly  took  the  position  that  funds  to  help 
the  Indians  become  self-supporting  were  well 
spent.  The  Tribal  Enterprises  began  Its  pro- 
gram. It  now  pro\-ldes  employment  for  more 
than  100  members  ol  the  tribes  during  the 
busy  season. 

Located  between  Livingston  and  Woodvllle 
on  U.S.  Highway  190,  the  Indian  reservation 
has  begun  to  effect  the  economy  of  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  Indians  themselves  now 
have  more  money  to  spend  and  guests  who 
visit  the  reservation  often  buy  gasoline  and 
food  in  nearby  areas. 

Success  of  the  project  has  enabled  the 
vision  to  grow  bigger.  Construction  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  600-acre  lake  and  rustic 
cabins  are  planned  soon,  opening  such  at- 
tractions as  canoe  trips,  covered  wagon  rides, 
boat  docks  and  fishing  areas. 

Some  400  Alabama  and  Coushatta  Indians 
have  found  a  niche  in  the  White  Man's  World. 


THE  GREAT  CENTER  OF 
OUR  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
sreat  regret,  I  was  detained  in  Colorado 
by  the  funeral  of  Gov.  Ed  Johnson  and 
for  that  reason  was  unable  to  be  present 
on  Monday  when  the  esteimed  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ma'ne  'Mrs. 
Smith)  delivered  her  thoughtful  speech 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  her  denun- 
ciation of  McCarthyism. 


I  have  read  most  of  the  very  favorable 
news  reports  on  the  speech  which  slie  de- 
livered on  Monday.  This  country  already 
has  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maaie  for  the  qual- 
ity of  her  intellect,  the  strength  of  her 
convictions,  and  her  unwavering  devotion 
to  our  country. 

I  am  sure  there  have  already  been  a 
number  of  encomiums  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord relative  to  her  remarks  on  Monday, 
but  one  of  tliem  wiiich  appeared  in  tne 
Baltimore  Sun  this  morning  is  particu- 
larly appropriate.  It  points  out  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  extreme  polar- 
ization of  politics  and  rightly  praises 
Senator  Smith  for  having  so  correctly 
and  quietiy  pointed  out  the  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  for  June  3,  1970,  entitled  "The 
Great  Center"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thb  "Great  Ckntk»" 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine 
finds  a  national  sickness  in  the  United  States, 
similar  in  its  extent  and  pernicious  effect 
although  not  In  its  source  to  the  sickness  of 
McCarthyism  which  she  diagnosed  and  de- 
nounced so  courageously  two  decades  ago. 
McCarthyism  was  an  ailment  spread  by  the 
"know  nothing"  extreme  right.  The  late  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  was  a  clever  and 
unscrupulous  poUtlclan  who  promoted  him- 
self Into  the  status  of  a  national  figure  on 
a  wave  of  fear  of  communism  but  who  was 
deflated  as  It  became  apparent  that  there 
was  no  substance  to  him  or  to  most  of  his 
accusations.  Mrs.  Smith,  to  her  lasting  cred- 
it, was  one  ol  the  first  senators  to  speak  out 
against  bis  tactics  of  bluster  and  intimida- 
tion. 

The  nation's  problems  were  never  as  sim- 
ple as  Senator  McCarthy  made  them  appeair 
to  t>e,  although  the  craving  fen-  an  easy  cure 
existed  then  as  it  does  today.  And  our  na- 
tional sickness  Is  surely  more  complex  than 
it  was  20  years  ago.  The  extreme  left,  which 
Mrs.  Smith  identifies  as  the  chief  source  of 
the  sickness,  preaches  and  practices  violence 
and  anarchy  that  are  new  even  to  left-wing 
American  politics,  and  In  Its  various  forms 
and  shadings  of  communism  It  has  gone  far 
laeyond  even  the  widest  thoughts  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era. 

As  Mrs.  Smith  points  out,  the  extrenae  left 
has  been  operating  on  some  college  campuses, 
and  she  Is  correct  In  declaring  that  "the 
campus  cannot  degenerate  Into  a  politically 
privileged  sanctuary  for  obscenity,  trespass, 
violence,  arson  and  killing,  with  special  Im- 
munity for  participants"  She  Is  correct  again 
in  warning  that  the  excesses  of  dissent  on 
the  extreme  left  can  result  In  the  repression 
o:  dissent,  and  that  to  most  Americans  re- 
repression  is  preferable  to  anarchy  and  nihil- 
ism. 

Senators  like  Mrs.  Smith  can  help  t^e 
country  now,  as  was  the  case  In  1950,  to  keep 
a  sense  of  perspective.  All  college  students 
and  teachers  are  not  extremists,  nor  should 
the  right  of  orderly  dissent  on  the  campus 
and  elsewhere  be  put  down  because  some  ex- 
tremists abuse  it.  The  cure  for  leftist  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  young  does  not  lie  in 
rightist  violence  on  the  part  of  the  supposed- 
ly mature.  Those  persons  who  try  to  polarize 
the  national  piolltics  into  extremes  of  left  vs. 
right  inflame  the  sickness  and  court  disaster. 
"The  national  strength  is  in  what  Mrs.  Smith 
calls  "the  great  center  of  our  people."  This 
was  shown  to  be  true  in  the  McCarthy  era 
and  is  equally  true  today. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OF  COLO- 
RADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
country's  great  citizens,  Edwin  C.  John- 
son, and  certainly  one  of  Colorado's 
greatest  citizens,  passed  away  last 
Saturday  morning  after  an  operation  in 
Denver. 

Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  served 
as  Governor  for  two  terms  from  1932  to 
1936.  He  was  elected  to  the  UJ3.  Senate 
and  served  from  1936  to  1954.  He  then 
returned  to  Colorado  and  was  thereafter 
elected  to  his  tliird  term  as  Governor  of 
our  State. 

It  is  actually  his  seat  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  now  occupies  in 
the  Senate. 

I  would  be  remiss  not  to  use  this  op> 
portunity  to  say  that  our  State,  and  the 
whole  area  of  that  part  of  the  country 
particularly  have  lost  one  ol  Its  greatest 
citizens. 

Ed  Johnson  was  not  of  my  party,  yet 
during  all  these  years,  I  can  say  that  we 
developed  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 
No  partisanship  ever  entered  the  con- 
structive work  he  did  for  the  great  West 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  his  own  State 
of  Colorado  which  he  loved  equally  as 
weU. 

Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  area 
of  the  development  of  our  water  re> 
sources,  on  which  he  was  an  outstanding 
authority. 

One  of  the  heartwarming  things  about 
Eki  Johnson's  life  was  that  up  imtil  al- 
most the  last  week  or  so,  when  he  had  to 
enter  the  hospital  for  surgery,  he  was 
active  physically.  No  one  can  deny  the 
great  mental  qualties  which  he  retained 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  M. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Colorado  have 
lost  a  great  citizen.  I  believe  that  Amer- 
ica also  has  lost  a  great  citizen.  Cer- 
tainly everj'one  in  the  Western  States 
will  have  cause  to  rememt)er  Ed  John- 
son with  gratitude  for  the  vtduable  con- 
tributions he  made  in  the  development  of 
its  resources. 

Today  I  merely  wish  to  express  on  be- 
half of  my  wife  and  myself  our  deep 
sympathy  to  his  wife.  Pern,  and  his  won- 
derful family,  because  here,  indeed,  was 
a  great  American  whose  contributions 
have  probably  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
West  by  any  other  one  man. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  tribute  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  has  just 
paid  to  Ed  Johnson. 

He  really  was  a  warm  human  being, 
as  well  as  a  fine  Senator  and  Grovemor. 

I  knew  Ed  Johnson  for  well  over  20 
years  on  a  personal  basis.  I  remember, 
I  would  come  into  my  office  and  find 
a  note  written  in  green  Ink,  saying: 

If  you  want  a  good  secretary,  why  d«m"% 
you  give  me  a  ring? 

He  always  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
He  also  had  great  humility  and  a  sense 
of  compassion  for  people. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  I  at- 
tended his  funeral  yesterday.  It  was  an 
impressive  ceremony  attended  by  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
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parties.  No  partisanship  of  any  kind  was 
exhibited. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado wUl  miss  him.  America  will  miss 
him.  too. 

My  wife  and  I  will  miss  him  very  deeply 
on  a  personal  basis.  I  join  my  colleague 
In  extending  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
family  our  deepest  sympathies  and  our 
broad  feeling  of  the  sincere  warmth  we 
feel  for  the  friendship  we  had  with  Ed 
Johnson,  which  will  sdways  live  in  our 
hearts  and  minds. 

Mr.  H.'^NSEN.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
Join  my  colleagues  from  Colorado  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  truly  great  American, 
who  represented  not  only  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  West,  but  also  the 
Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  ad- 
mire Senator  and  Governor  Johnson  for 
mtmy  years.  Some  of  his  important  du- 
ties were  performed  in  Wyoming,  as  my 
colleagues  from  Colorado  know.  He  was 
a  railroader;  he  was  a  telegrapher.  He 
certainly  knew  the  West  very  well.  Be- 
cause of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  West  he  was  able  better  to  serve  the 
West  and  to  know  its  problems,  as  he 
served  so  admirably  in  the  Senate  and  as 
a  Governor  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

He  spoke  for  all  the  West.  His  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  water  was 
one  of  the  things  that  distinguished  him 
most  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  us  in  the 
West. 

He  was  well  regarded.  He  gave  strong 
support  to  all  of  us  as  we  worked  together 
in  developing  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  note  his  passing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  very  appropriate 
remarks  made  by  both  Senators  from 
Colorado,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing, about  Ed  Johnson. 

It  is  true,  he  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion toward  developing  the  nattiral  re- 
sources of  the  West. 

I  remember  smother  facet  of  Ed  John- 
son. For  some  time  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  smd  I 
literally  served  at  his  feet.  He  had  more 
commonsense  about  transportation  prob- 
lems of  this  coimtry  tlian  any  man  I 
know. 

Railroad  presidents  would  come  to 
testify  before  the  committee  and  they 
woiild  ask  him  for  his  advice  rather 
than  testifying.  They  would  say  to  him, 
"What  do  you  think  we  should  say  about 
this  partlciilar  problem?" 

Ed  Johnson  once  said  to  me,  when  I 
had  to  leave  and  I  asked  him  to  be  my 
proxy  for  a  particular  bill  which  I  knew 
a  little  bit  about : 

I  win  tell  you  about  this  bill  right  now. 
Th«  railroads  want  to  strike  out  one  sec- 
tion. The  Inland  waterways  are  opposed  to 
2  or  3  words  In  It.  The  airlines  want  to  wait 
a  while. 

He  went  through  all  the  transporta- 
tion modes  in  the  coimtry  and  then  he 
said: 

You  know,  I  think  that  makes  a  real  good 
bUl. 

I  will  always  remember  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  recall  a  personal  ex- 
perience with  him.  I  was  in  Denver  a 


few  weeks  ago,  attending  a  transporta- 
tion meeting,  and  I  thought  I  would 
telephone  him.  There  were  two  Edwin 
Johnsons  in  the  telephone  book,  and 
they  both  had  the  same  Initials.  I  took 
a  chance  and  dialed  the  first  one.  I  said, 
"Hello,  Mr.  Johnson?"  I  do  not  know 
why  I  did  not  say,  "Hello,  Senator,"  or 
'Hello,  Governor."  Then  I  added.  "Which 
Johnson  is  this?" 

He  replied,  "This  Is  big  Ed  talking." 

He  must  have  received  several  calls 
that  way,  but  that  is  the  way  we  af- 
fectionately knew  him  in  Colorado,  as 
"Big  Ed,"  and  we  will  always  remember 
him  that  way. 

The  people  of  Colorado  will  sorely  miss 
him.  He  was  a  voice  of  reason  all  the 
time.  Ed  Johnson  could  be  in  a  bitter 
controversy  in  the  Senate  and  he  was 
always  a  voice  of  reason. 

I  will  miss  him  as  a  personal  friend, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado will  miss  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  know  that  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
appreciate  his  remarks,  as  will  his  fam- 
ny. 

Ed  Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
chairman.  He  was  in  fact  a  very  good 
friend  of  us  all. 

I  could  stand  here,  as  could  my  col- 
league, for  hours  and  talk  about  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  things  that  hap- 
pened to  him  during  his  life. 

One  of  the  things  he  was  very  fond  of 
doing  all  his  life  was  making  eternal 
notes  in  green  ink,  as  my  colleague  men- 
tioned. I  received  many  of  those  green- 
Ink  notes.  One  would  Just  look  at  the 
letter  and  know  who  had  written  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  in  the  tributes  being  paid  to  Ed 
Johnson. 

Ed  Johnson  and  I  both  lived  at  the 
Carroll  Arms,  across  the  street  from  the 
Senate  OfiBce  Building,  for  many  years. 

I  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious Senators  I  have  known  dur- 
ing the  many  years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  Join  in  all  of  the 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  him. 

Ed  Johnson  was  one  of  the  best  men 
we  have  ever  had  serve  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Ed  John- 
son was  Indeed  a  unique  man. 

We  in  Colorado  will  always  respect  his 
memory  and  respect  the  great  work 
which  he  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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RECESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:13  p.m. 
when  CEiUed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McCarihy). 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  time 
to  make  an  announcement. 

Last  year  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble with  the  HEW  appropriations  bill. 
There  was  a  long  delay.  I  am  not  point- 
ing the  finger  at  anyone.  It  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances — late  au- 
thorizations and  a  veto  by  the  President. 
We  took  the  matter  up  again. 

The  result  was  that  the  school  people 
of  the  United  States  were  in  a  quandary. 
They  could  not  make  up  their  budgets  be- 
cause the  bin  had  not  been  passed.  They 
had  no  definitive  idea  as  to  what  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  would  be  on  higher  edu- 
cation. 

They  said  that  they  would  like  to  have 
these  bills  passed  early  so  that  they 
could  make  up  their  budgets  for  the  fol- 
lowing school  year. 

I  want  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  I  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  had  the  bill  ready  for  3  long 
weeks.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  bring 
it  up  on  the  floor  if  we  can  get  an  agree- 
ment with  everyone  that  we  will  not  take 
up  too  much  time. 

We  should  not  require  too  much  time 
on  the  so-called  money  items  in  the  bill. 
However,  the  bill  still  contains  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendments. 

I  hope  that  we  can  take  care  of  this 
measure  now  so  that  the  school  people 
all  over  the  country,  both  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  can  make  up  their  budgets  and 
sign  contracts  with  the  teachers  and 
know  the  extent  to  which  we  will  partic- 
ipate in  the  next  year. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  held  long  hearings.  We  held  the  hear- 
ings early.  We  have  had  the  material 
printed  and  have  been  ready  for  3  weeks. 

I  want  to  make  tills  announcement  in 
the  event  that  someone  might  suggest 
that  there  has  been  an  unusual  delay 
such  as  happened  last  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  much  time  since  we  have  to  take 
a  recess  In  order  to  go  to  the  other  body. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement  with 
everything  the  Senator  has  said.  I  think 
that  it  is  highly  imperative  that  we  try 
to  get  an  agreement  to  vote  on  this 
particular  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  also,  this  is  the 
•  ducation  part  of  the  HEW  bill.  It  deals 
mly  with  the  education  features  of  the 
bill. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  SEAS'  RESOURCES  EXCEED 
THE  MOON'S 

Mr    HOTT-TNGS.   Mr.    President,    an 

article  entitled  "Seas'  Resoiuxes  Exceed 

loon's,"  written  by  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Hon.  Robebt 
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C.  Byrd,  was  published  in  the  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  Independent  of  May  7, 
1970. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  was  extremely  pleased  to  note 
Senator  Byrd's  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  national  commitment  by 
the  United  States  for  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  seas. 

I  commend  Senator  Byrd  on  his  obser- 
vations and  recommended  his  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sea's  Resouscss  Exceed  Moon's 
(By  U.S.   Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd) 

Our  country  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
on  going  to  the  moon  and  relatively  little 
to  learn  about  the  resources  that  exist  In 
our  oceans. 

Space  flight  Is  thrilling  and  dramatic.  But 
there  Is  some  strange  misplacement  or  prior- 
ities that  leads  us  to  send  men  to  explore  a 
sterile  Sea  of  Tranquility  while  leaving  un- 
explored the  treasure-rich  seas  around  us 
on  earth. 

There  Is  no  food  on  the  moon  to  help  feed 
the  earth's  Increasing  millions  who  are  hun- 
gry; yet.  earth's  seas  teem  with  protein  that 
a  soaring  population  urgently  needs. 

The  moon  has  no  tides  to  harness  for 
power;  no  water  that  we  can  tap;  yet.  the 
oceans  may  one  day  have  to  help  us  pro- 
duce our  power,  and — through  desallnlza- 
tlon — serve  as  a  major  source  of  fresh  water 
for  an  urban  civilization. 

The  moon  may  be  as  rich  In  minerals  as 
some  say  It  Is.  However,  there  Is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  utilize  them.  But  we  can 
utilize  the  mineral  wealth  known  to  b« 
available  in  the  oceans'  depths. 

It  Is  perhaps  the  nature  of  man  to  look 
up  Instead  of  down.  The  &ery  descent  of  a 
vehicle  from  outer  space  Is  admittedly  more 
spectacular  than  the  less  dramatic  emerg- 
ence of  a  bathysphere  from  the  sea. 

But  what  we  can  learn  from  the  pervasive 
waters  which  cover  three-fourths  of  the 
earth — beneath  which  so  much  that  Is  un- 
known to  mankind  lies  hidden — can  be  far 
more  Important  to  the  future  of  the  human 
race  than  anything  that  now  conceivably 
could  c(xne  from  the  void  of  outer  space. 

We  probably  knew  more  about  space  be- 
fore our  moon  program  was  even  started  than 
we  have  ever  known  about  the  oceans.  Going 
to  the  moon  gave  us  great  national  prestige, 
and  I  was  as  thrilled  as  anyone  else  to  see 
American  astronauts  first  set  foot  on  the 
moon;  yet,  despite  beneficial  side  effects  and 
technological  spln-oCT,  the  value  of  addi- 
tional moon  missions  to  the  average  person 
must  be  debatable.  Unlocking  the  secrets  of 
the  seas,  however,  and  making  them  more 
productive  for  the  people  of  the  earth  could 
be  a  vastly  significant  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Our  country  should  make  a  ftu*  gr««ter 
effort  to  explore,  research,  farm,  and  mine  the 
oceans.  A  national  commitment  to  that  end 
Is  needed.  If  only  a  small  portion  of  the  vast 
amount  we  have  spent  on  space  were  diverted 
to  oceanography,  astonishing  results  of  bene- 
ficial economic  and  humanitarian  impxact 
could  almost  surely  be  achieved. 

Thus  far  the  United  States  has  spent 
nearly  $40  billion  on  Its  space  efforts.  By 
comparison  only  slightly  more  than  $3  bU- 
Uon  has  been  expended  on  oceanographlc 
research. 

This  serious  Imbalance  must  be  corrected. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  QUESTIONS 
LOGIC  OF  TAX  ON  LEADED 
GASOLINE;  PREFERS  TAX  ON 
HIGH    COMPRESSION    ENGINES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  severe  national  eco- 
nomic problems.  Yet  the  administration 
has  demonstrated  its  economic  con- 
fusion; its  "backing  and  fllUng"  on  the 
causes  inherent  in  a  nonproductive  econ- 
omy; its  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
true  silent  majority — the  American  con- 
sumer. 

The  administration  has  asked  us  to 
add — and,  I  think,  with  a  failure  to 
assess  the  possible  adverse  results — ap- 
proximately 7  percent  to  the  cost  of  gas- 
oline. This,  we  are  told,  is  an  antipollu- 
tion tax,  specifically  a  2.3  cents  a  gallon 
levy  on  gasoline  containing  lead  addi- 
tives. 

Who  would  pay  this  tax  if,  through 
some  incredible  lack  of  judgement,  we 
were  to  enact  such  legislation  ? 

We  are  told  this  proposed  impost 
would  not  only  bail  the  administration 
out  of  its  fiscal  problems,  but  would  act 
also  as  an  incentive  to  speed  the  elimi- 
nation of  lead  from  gasoline  and  thereby 
cure  the  pollution  problems  caused  by 
automobiles. 

This  is  highly  questionable. 

Automobile  pollution  comes  from  the 
cars  on  the  road  today — nearly  100.000,- 
000  of  them.  These  are  vehicles  with 
high-compression  engines  that  must 
have  high-octane,  leaded  gasoline — or 
they  will  not  run  with  satisfactory 
results. 

It  Is  true  that  Detroit  has  promised 
us  cars  that  will  operate  on  unleaded 
gasoline  next  year — cars  that  will  have 
lower  compression  engines  that  are  pre- 
dicted to  be  capable  of  performing  well 
without  lead  in  the  gasoline  they  will 
use. 

I  ask  this  question:  Who,  in  the  name 
of  Ford  and  Chrysler  and  General  Mo- 
tors, is  going  to  be  able  to  afford  a  new 
car  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  in- 
flationary spiral? 

The  answer  is  that  fewer  and  fewer 
of  the  people  who  elected  us  to  look  after 
their  interests  are  likely  to  be  in  the  new- 
car  market.  Most  of  them  are  going  to  be 
driving  their  present  cars,  or,  perhaps, 
cars  bought  from  a  used-car  lot.  All  of 
these  cars  have  high -compression  en- 
gines designed  to  run  economically  on 
high-octane  gasoline,  made  with  lead 
additives. 

Shall  we  ask  these  people  to  pay  2.3 
cents  a  gallon  more  for  gasoline  because 
they  cannot  afford  a  new  car?  Are  we 
going  to  increase  inflation  under  the  false 
banner  of  fighting  pollution  when  that 
banner  is  flying  false  colors? 

The  admiinistration  should  take  an- 
other hard  look  at  the  2.3-cent  tax  prod- 
uct of  its  thinking.  It  is  today's  modem 
automobiles  with  their  big  engines  that 
pollute  our  sdr,  our  streets,  otir  parking 
facilities.  Why  then  does  not  the  admin- 
istration work  to  reduce  pollution  by  go- 
ing directly  to  the  source  of  the  problem, 
which  is  the  automobile  that  requires 
high  lead  content,  high-octane  gasoline. 


It  would  be  more  logical  to  tax  the  high- 
compression  engines. 

I  suggest  that  such  a  tax  would  catise 
the  automobile  manufacturers  to  lower 
compression  ratios.  Favorable  results 
would  be  lower  cost  gasoline  for  these 
lower  compression  engines,  gasoline  that 
can  be  produced  without  the  inflationary 
cost  of  new  refineries.  Such  a  gasoline  of 
low  octane  does  not  require  the  addition 
of  lead  additives.  So  this  type  of  tax 
would  help  the  flght  against  pollution 
and  would  help  the  constmiers,  too. 


T3S.  PRISONERS  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  most  tragic  aspect  of 
this  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  the 
treatment  received  by  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  at  the  hands  of  their  cap- 
tors. The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong,  defying  international  agreements 
and  basic  codes  of  humanitarianism  and 
decency,  have  consistently  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
American  men.  Similarly,  they  have  drib- 
bled out  only  limited  and  distorted  in- 
formation about  selected  prisoners  in  in- 
frequent propaganda  movies  tailored  to 
their  own  purposes. 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  UJS.  cap- 
tives are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  "crim- 
inals," North  Vietnam  will  not  allow 
neutral  inspections  of  its  prisons.  Yet, 
such  inspections  are  required  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  signed  by  North 
Vietnam  in  1957  and  by  119  other  gov- 
ernments. Using  the  "criminal"  charge 
to  mask  its  defiance,  Hanoi  not  only  has 
rejected  inspection  of  its  camps,  but  has 
also  refused  to  identify  the  prisoners  it 
holds ;  release  the  sick  and  wounded ;  al- 
low proper  flow  of  letters  and  packages ; 
or  protect  U.S.  prisoners  from  public 
abuse. 

More  than  1,400  American  families  do 
not  know  whether  their  sons  or  husbands 
in  Vietnam  are  dead  or  alive,  physically 
well  or  ill.  More  than  300  U.S.  servicemen 
are  known  to  be  prisoners  of  the  Com- 
munists. More  than  1,000  are  missing  and 
believed  to  be  prisoners.  Their  fate  re- 
mains unknown  because  North  Vietnam 
continued  its  brutal  refusal  to  live  up  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  At  least 
54  of  these  men  have  relatives  In  Kansas. 

The  families  of  these  American  fight- 
ing men  live  each  day  in  uncertainty  and 
dread.  Our  Government,  imder  both  this 
administration  and  the  preceding  one, 
has  repeatedly  protested  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  and  urged  that  those  basic 
steps  provided  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion be  taken.  But  the  response  from 
Hanoi  has  been  insolently  negative.  ITie 
Communist  regime  has  reftised  even  to 
identify  the  men  held  In  captivity. 

However,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  more  willing  to  bring  this  tragic 
problem  out  in  the  open.  Under  this  ad- 
ministration, the  U.S.  Government  has 
opened  up  some  of  its  previously  closed 
files  of  information  on  the  imprisoned 
and  missing  men.  New  initiatives  and  a 
tougher  approach  are  being  exhibited. 
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and.  for  the  first  time,  administration 
oCQclals  are  waging  an  open  fight  for  the 
prisoners.  The  United  States  has  been 
speaJking  out  on  this  situation  more  vo- 
cally. 

Two  of  President  Nixon's  top  Cabinet 
officers  have  embarked  on  a  strong  public 
offensive.  Both  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense' 
Melvin  R.  Laird  have  led  this  fight.  Ral- 
lies have  been  held  to  marshal  public 
opinion  against  this  inhumane  treat- 
ment. Resolutions  condemning  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  this  treatment  have  over- 
whelmingly passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

North  Vietnam's  consistent  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  1949  Geneva  convention  on 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is 
viewed  by  American  and  world  public 
opinion  with  dismay.  And,  it  is  only 
through  further  pressure  brought  by 
world  opinion  that  there  is  any  hope  of 
changing  the  situation. 

Serious  indignation  arises  when  Issues 
are  avoided  rather  than  discussed.  Seri- 
ous indignation  arises  when  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  are  not  accorded 
the  treatment  called  for  by  till  accepted 
international  standards. 

May  such  indignation  soon  inflame 
world  opinion  so  that  even  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  be  unable  to  withstand 
the  onslaught.  May  our  prisoners  of  war 
soon  be  granted  the  treatment  which  is 
theirs  by  right,  by  reason,  and  by  inter- 
national practice.  And.  may  the  time  be 
short  when  aU  American  prisoners  of 
war  are  home  again. 


HOW  IT  WAS  IN  1936 

Mr.  McGEEL  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1936  at  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College  in  Wayne.  I  was  struck 
by  the  title  of  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  31. 
The  article,  written  by  Rudolph  Kauff- 
mann  U.  was  headlined  'In  1936:  Would 
We  Have  Done  the  Same?" 

Indeed  we  would  have.  As  Mr.  Kauff- 
mann  points  out.  the  class  of  1936  and 
its  contemporaries  would  have  demon- 
strated and  protested  had  any  President 
in  that  year  or  any  year  leading  up  to 
Pearl  Harbor  suggested  we  go  forth  and 
confront  Hitler.  Tojo.  or  Mussolini.  We 
were  not  asked,  really,  until  Pearl  Har- 
bor caused  the  Nation's  adrenal  gland 
to  respond.  But  we  can  understand  why 
those  who  are  the  same  age  today  as  we 
were  then  are  doing  and  saying  what 
they  are  doing  and  saying,  as  Mr.  Kauff- 
mann  puts  it.  Understanding,  however, 
does  not  mean  we  agree,  for  we  experi- 
enced the  fniits  of  a  policy  that  per- 
mitted German  and  Japanese  imperial- 
ism to  go  unchecked  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Blauffmann's  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUow^s: 

In   1936:   WouLj)  Ws  Have  Donx  the  Sams? 
(By  Rudolph  KAUSmann  11) 

We  have  to  admit  it  to  ourselvee,  we  ol 
the  "Estai>ll3hm«nt."  The  details  would  have 
been  different:  There  might  well  not  have 
beea  a  splash-In,  or  so  much  tindressing. 
or  dirty   words  shouted   quite  so   publicly. 


We  might  even  have  kept  our  ties  and  coats 
on.  But  the  embryo  of  protest  was  there. 

We  could  remember  dancing  rlng-around- 
tibe-ro6ie  at  pre-ltinderganen  to  celebrate 
the  1918  Armlftice.  As  kids  we  bad  tasted 
some  of  the  affluence  of  the  1920's.  That  the 
United  States  had  fought  and  won  the  "War 
to  Knd  War,"  the  "War  to  Save  Democracy," 
was  an  article  of  faith.  America  hsid  paid  Its 
debt  to  Lafayette,  and  his  friend  George 
Washington's  remark  about  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements  came  often  to  the  nation's 
lips.  We  wouldn't  have  to  fight  again,  ever 
again. 

The  1929  Crash  and  subsequent  Depression 
shattered  the  dream  of  affluence.  As  we  en- 
tered college  In  1932,  there  was  widespread 
disillusionment.  The  capitalist  system,  with 
lU  booms  and  busts,  bad  failed  once  again. 
The  then-existing  "EBtabllshment,"  do- 
mestically at  least,  had  made  a  mess  of 
things.  We  would  change  all  that. 

Civil  rights  weren't  the  "big  issue"  then, 
although,  of  course,  the  lack  of  them  In  the 
ca3e  of  many  Americans  was  apparent.  The 
big  Issue  was  the  right  of  a  man  to  gain  a 
decent  Uvelihood,  and  acceptance  of  this 
right  by  the  "system"  ae  having  the  same 
validity  as  the  right  to  property. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  however,  was  pointing 
the  nation  In  the  direction  of  upholding  this 
right.  Some  of  the  "EetabUshment"  tried  to 
blunt  his  efforts,  but  the  majority  of  adult 
Americans  agreed  with  what  he  was  trying  to 
do.  We  were  left  In  the  position  of  concurring 
rather  than  protesting. 

But,  war?  That  was  a  problem  for  Europe, 
perhaps,  or  Asia — not  for  vlb.  The  wealth  of 
the  nation,  such  as  It  was,  actually  was  then 
being  used  for  domestic  reforms.  That  mili- 
tary concerns  might  conflict  or  siphon  off  the 
funds  needed  to  attack  economic  and  social 
problems  was  unthinkable  to  us.  It  was  also 
unthinkable  to  the  majority  of  adult  Amer- 
icans. There  was  nothing  there  to  protest. 

Then  the  'victory"  of  1918  began  to  fall 
apart  at  the  seams.  Hitler  came  to  power. 
Mussolini  aimounc«d  his  Intention  of  mak- 
ing the  Mediterranean  an  "Italian  lake."  The 
Japanese  annexed  Manchuria  and  attacked 
China  proper.  Germany  reoccupled  the 
Rhlneland  without  Great  Britain  or  Prance 
even  trying  to  oppose.  But  the  Idea  that  we 
might  send  an  .American  expeditionary  force 
to  confront  German  or  Japanese  Imperialism 
was  tuithlnkable.  If  our  World  War  I  allies, 
still  great  powers,  saw  no  need  for  a  con- 
frontation, why  should  we? 

So  we  watched  these  things  happen  with 
a  certain  detachment.  It  never  occurred  to 
us  that  we  might  be  directly  concerned.  It 
wasn't  our  problem.  Again,  the  majority  of 
adult  Americanos  agreed. 

Mo6t  of  us  refrained  from  taking  BOTC 
courses,  although  roommates  and  close 
friends  did.  But  most  of  them  didn't  seem  to 
take  them  very  seriously,  and  the  whole 
business  was  regarded  with  amused  toler- 
ance. We  spoofed  war  by  organizing  a  thing 
called  "The  Veterans  of  Future  Wars,"  and 
one  of  our  sister  colleges  cooperated  by 
founding  "The  Future  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
America."  But  we  were  trying  to  kid  the 
American  Legion,  then  lobbying  for  a  one- 
shot  payment  of  future  pensions.  We  had  no 
thought  of  being  veterans  of  any  future  war. 

We  gradu.sted  In  1936  and  went  our  sepa- 
rate ways,  destined,  however,  to  live  only 
briefly  in  our  fool's  paradise.  Anschluss  with 
Austria,  the  annexation  of  the  Sudetenland. 
peace  at  any  price  at  Munich  and  the  Japa- 
nese military  buildup  came  In  rapid  succes- 
sion. And  America  begsin,  but  only  j\ut 
began,  to  see  the  threat  to  American  na- 
tional security  that  these  things  implied. 

Then  Poland,  Prance  and  England  at  war. 
The  handwriting  on  the  wall  became  clearer 
but  stlU  the  Draft  was  enacted  by  a  single 
vote  in  tbe  House.  Then  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
nation's  adrenal  gland  responded.  TTie  rest 
Is  history. 

Now    let    us    consider    some    "supposes." 


Suppose  England  and  France  had  confronted 
the  early  manifestations  of  German  imperi- 
alism. And  suppose  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  war  clouds  first  be- 
gan to  gather  and  knowing  full  well  that  if 
he  didn't  act  World  War  II  also  must  surely 
come,  had  sent  American  expeditionary 
forces  to  confront  Japanese  Imperialism,  or 
German  Imperialism,  or  both.  Would  we 
have  protested?  Assuredly,  we  would  have. 
Would  we  have  demonstrated?  Yes.  Would 
this  have  been  because  we  didn't  understand 
what  the  stakes  were?  Yes. 

But  suppose  the  President  had  gone  ahead 
anyway  and  done  then  what  five  successive 
post-World  War  U  presidents  have  tried  to 
do;  and  suppose  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  done  the  same  thing.  Would  this  have 
prevented  World  War  II?  Yes,  it  probably 
would  have.  But  would  we  have  acknowl- 
edged that  we  were  preventing  World  War  II 
by  going  out  and  gettmg  shot  at?  The  an- 
swer, of  course.  Is:  Hell,  no. 

Now  we  are  the  "Elstabllshment"  and  we 
have  fought  our  world  war  and  won  It,  at 
least  In  a  military  sense  and  thanks.  In  great 
part,  to  an  uneasy  and  dangerous  alliance 
and  the  atom  bomb.  But  millions,  rather 
than  thousands,  paid  with  their  lives  for 
what  has  proven  once  again  to  be  fleeting 
victory. 

Imperlallam  under  different  names  now 
confronts  us — has  confronted  us,  whether  we 
like  to  admit  It  or  not,  from  the  time  the 
last  World  War  n  shot  was  flred.  This 
time,  however,  there  has  been  no  Britain 
and  no  France,  Just  u.s — the  only  nation 
capable  of  confronting  an  aggregate  of  power 
that  8«eks  to  Impose  its  political  and 
economic  theories  on  other  nations,  includ- 
ing our  own,  by  use  of  military  force.  TTils 
time  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  not  waited.  They  have  not  waited  be- 
cause they  and  a  majority  of  their  contem- 
poraries see  that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  making  the  same  miscalculations,  cannot 
wait  to  be  attacked  ourselves,  cannot  pursue 
a  policy  of  peace  In  our  time,  else  World 
War  III  could  well  become  reality. 

Yet  we  imderstand  why  those  who  are  the 
same  age  as  we  were  then  are  doing  and 
saying  what  they  are  doing  and  saying.  In 
their  ahoes — let's  be  honest  with  ourselves — 
we  would  do  the  same  thing.  Only  the  details 
would  be  different. 

There  are  many  more  of  them  than  there 
were  of  us — enough,  perhaps,  to  Impose 
politically  a  change  In  national  policy.  If 
they  succeed,  they  will  find  eventuaUy  that 
they,  txw,  have  miscalculated.  And  the 
price — to  them — of  their  miscalculation  may 
be  even  greater  than  ours  was  to  us. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DAY  FOR  SENATOR 
SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, my  senior  colleague  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smtth)  was  involved  in  three  note- 
worthy events. 

The  day  was  the  20th  anniversary  of 
her  justly  celebrated  "Declaration  of 
Conscience"  speech. 

Monday  evening,  she  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  American  News- 
paper Woman's  Club. 

Finally,  she  delivered  another  timely 
speech,  pleading  for  "civilized  public 
discourse." 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  Senator 
Smith,  for  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for 
the  country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  my 
compliments  and  congratulations  to  the 
many  she  is  receiving  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle. 

Senator  Smith  has  had  a  remarkable 
political  career,  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  Maine  politics. 
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It  is  appropriate  that  the  Record  in- 
clude selected  news  coverage  of  her  day. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  stories 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Mas.    Smith     Wakns    oi'    Repression — Shx 

Assails    Mn.iTANT    Students    and    Theib 

Critics  in  Capitai. 

Washington,  June  1. — Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  spoke  today  of  a  "national  sick- 
ness" per\iadlng  the  land,  and  she  denounced 
both  protesting  student  militants  and  their 
critics  In  the  Administration. 

It  was  the  20th  anniversary  of  a  speech 
In  which  the  Maine  Republican,  speaking 
from  the  same  Senate  desk,  attacked  the  late 
Senator  Joeeph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin 
for  irresponsible  political  tactics,  and  she 
recalled  some  of  that  speech  today. 

"I  spoke  as  I  did  30  years  ago  because  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  great  threat 
from  the  radical  right — the  threat  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  repression,"  Senator  Smith 
declared. 

"I  speak  today."  she  said,  "because  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  great  threat  from  the 
radical  left  that  advocates  and  jxactlces 
violence  and  defiance  of  the  law — again,  the 
threat  of  the  uitimAte  result  of  a  reaction 
of  repression." 

Willie  she  was  sharply  crlUcal  of  student 
demonstrators  who  commit  crimes,  the  72- 
year-old  Senator  indicated  her  belief  that 
overreaction  by  Administration  officials — she 
declined  to  name  names — contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  problem. 

The  Senator  said  she  w-as  "not  proud  of 
the  way  In  which  our  national  television  net- 
works and  campuses  have  been  made  pub- 
licity platforms  for  Irresponsible  sensational- 
ism— nor  am  I  proud  of  the  countercrltlclsm 
against  the  networks  and  the  campuses  that 
has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable- 
ness and  propriety  and  fanned.  Instead  of 
drenching,  the  fires  of  division. " 

Asked  after  the  speech  If  this  had  beea  a 
reference  to  Vice  President  Agnew,  Mrs. 
Stmlth  replied  tliat  she  was  "not  going  in 
personalities"  now  although  she  might  at 
a  later  date. 

"Extremism  bent  upon  polarization  of  our 
people  is  Increasingly  forcing  upon  the 
American  people  the  narrow  choice  between 
anarchy  and  repression."  the  Senator  warned. 
"And  make  no  mistake  about  It,  If  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  American 
people,  even  if  with  reluctance  and  misgiving, 
will  choose  repression." 

"Ironically,  the  excesses  of  dissent  in  the 
extreme  left  can  result  In  repression  of  dis- 
sent," she  added.  "For  repression  is  preferable 
to  anarchy  and  nihilism  to  most  Americans." 

Mrs.  Smith  indicated  that  she  regarded 
today's  conflicts  and  criticism  Just  as  seri- 
ously as  she  did  the  excesses  of  McCarthyism 
20  years  earlier,  whatever  the  official  stance 
of  the  Administration  may  be. 

"The  President  denies  we  are  in  a  revcdu- 
tlon."  she  said.  "There  are  many  who  would 
not  agree  with  his  appraisal.  Anarchy  may 
seem  nearer  to  many  of  us  than  it  really  Is." 

The  Senator  said  that  Just  as  In  the  1960's 
"the  Senate  was  silenced  and  politically  In- 
timidated by  one  of  Its  own  members,  so 
today  many  Americans  are  Intimidated  and 
made  mute  by  the  emotional  violence  of  the 
extreme  left." 

"It  is  time  that  the  greater  center  of  our 
people,"  she  continued,  "those  who  reject  the 
▼lolence  and  imreasonableness  of  both  the 
extreme  rigtit  and  extreme  left,  searched 
their  consctence.s,  mustered  their  moral  and 
physical  couraize.  shed  their  intimidated  si- 
lence and  declared  their  consciences" 

Three  weeks  ago  at  Colby  College  in  Water- 
vllle.  Me  .   Mrs.   Smith   reported  today,  her 


efforts  to  answer  questions  were  greeted   in 
s.ome  ItL-itances  with  hisses  and  oljscenities 

Mrs.  Smith's  speech  was  weU  received  by 
the  small  group  of  Senators  on  the  floor  to 
hear  it.  They  ranged  from  liberals — Senators 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massa- 
clmsetts.  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  to  conservatives.  Senators  John  C. 
Stennls,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  and  Jehu  J. 
Williams,  Republican  of  Delaware. 

A  RosT  Salitte  roB  Senator  Smith 
(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

Democrats  and  Republicans  Joined  in  a 
rose-strewn  love-in  for  Maine's  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  last  night  at  a  dinner  in  her 
honor  given  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Woman's  Club. 

The  occasion  for  the  dinner  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  was  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Senator's  1950  "declaration  of  conscience" 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in  which  she  took 
a  strong  stand  against  the  Red-hunting  tac- 
tics of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 

Yesterday,  the  72-year-old  Senator  again 
took  the  floor  to  deliver  her  1970  version 
of  that  declaration.  In  It,  she  criticized  ex- 
tremists of  both  the  Left  and  Right  and 
called  both  the  McCarthy  era  and  the  pres- 
ent, a  time  of  "national  sickness." 

Sen.  Smith,  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
was  saluted  by  Secretary  of  Defease  Melvin 
R.  Laird  as  "the  first  of  her  sex  to  achieve 
leadership  on  the  HUl." 

"There  is  no  other  person  in  Congress  who 
understands  how  important  it  is  to  main- 
tain a  strong  America,  as  she  does,"  said  Sec- 
retary Laird. 

Sen.  Smith  had  airrived  without  her  usual 
trademark,  a  single  rose  pinned  to  her  grown. 
This  lack  was  soon  remedied  when  Secre- 
tary Laird  gave  her  a  sheath  of  roses  to 
carry  to  the  platform.  Roses  centered  every 
table  and  there  was  a  special  basket  of  roses 
for  Mrs.  Smith  with  a  card  from  President 
Nixon. 

In  this  rose-strewn  setting,  the  compli- 
ments for  Sen.  Smith  were  spoken  with 
tough  and  sincere  masculine  admiration. 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  Senate,  said  that  Mrs. 
Smith  had  delivered  a  thimderbolt  20  years 
ago  for  her  declaration  of  conscience  against 
McCarthy  tactics. 

"For  balance  and  rectitude.  Sen.  Smith's 
speech  was  one  of  the  greatest  documents 
ever  presented  to  the  Senate  In  my  time," 
said  Sen.  Scott.  "She  tells  it  like  It  Is,  aha 
knows  when  to  speak  up. 

"Now  she  has  issued  thimder  on  the  Right 
and  on  the  Left  again  today." 

Sen.  Scott  said  that  the  United  States 
Senate  is  "singularly  fortunate  to  have  a 
viable,  visible,  and  articulate  conscience  in 
Margaret  Chase  Smith." 

Sen.  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, said  that  "no  other  woman  and  few  men 
have  achieved  her  poeltlon  of  power  and 
recognition  In  the  Senate,  which  she  has 
today." 

He  saluted  her  for  having  an  all-time  rec- 
ord of  roll-call  votes  In  the  Senate.  He  said 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  all  the  mili- 
tary services  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Smith  for  all  she  has  done  for  them  over  the 
years. 

"Her  work  will  bear  fruit  for  decades  to 
come."  He  said  that  Sen.  Scott  had  stolen 
hla  thunder  of  compliments  for  Mrs.  Smith, 
but  he  wanted  to  add  one  more  word. 

"Sen.  Smith,  you  have  overcome  all  of  my 
prejudices.  I  have  seen  a  good  number  of 
ladles  in  public  office  who  thought  they  had 
to  act  mannish  to  get  things  done.  But  Sen. 
Smith  has  carried  a  full  load  and  done  more 
than  ber  share  of  the  work  and  yet  she  con- 
tinues to  be  In  every  way  a  Ifidy." 

Sen.  Stennls  wound  up  by  sajring  that  "so 
long  as  honor,  character  and  dedication  have 


a  value  in  American  life.  Just  so  long  will 
her  influence  be  felt. 

"There  U  one  word  for  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,"  said  Sen.  Stennls.  "She  has  qual- 
ity, genuine  quality." 

After  tributes  from  ABC  news  commenta- 
tor Howard  K.  Smith  and  Esther  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Woman's  Club.  Sen.  Smith  stood 
to  receive  an  ovation. 

In  a  few  short  words  she  said  she  bad  al- 
ternately laughed  and  cried  at  all  the  en- 
comiums tossed  her  way.  She  saluted  the 
month  of  June,  the  month  of  roses,  as  ber 
own  special  month.  Thirty  years  ago  in  June 
she  had  come  flrst  to  Capitol  HUl,  and  20 
years  ago  on  June  1  she  had  made  her 
declaration  of  conscience. 

"If  I'm  remembered  at  all  in  history. '  said 
the  slight  silver-haired  woman,  "it  wUl  be 
for  that  declaration  of  conscience  which  I 
made  20  years  ago  today." 

A  P1.EA  roR  CrviLiTT — Ldt's  Extremism  Fore- 
shadows Repression,  Mas.  Smith  Warns 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-Mainei. 
speaking  20  years  to  the  day  after  her  famed 
1950  "declaration  of  conscience"  against  the 
witch-hunting  tactics  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  (R-Wls.),  warned  yesterday  that 
B  new  era  of  right-wing  repression  could 
occur  In  the  United  States  in  reaction  to  the 
"antl-democratlc  arrogance  and  nihilism 
from  the  poUtlcal  extreme  left." 

Likening  the  current  atmosphere  to  that 
which  prevailed  a  generation  ago  when  Mc- 
Carthy's Red-hunting  methods  threw  the  na- 
tion Into  turmoil,  Mrs.  Smith  told  the  Sea- 
ate.  "We  had  a  national  sickness  then  from 
which  we  recovered.  We  have  a  national  sick- 
ness now  from  which  I  pray  we  will  recover." 
In  what  could  best  be  described  as  a  plea 
for  a  return  to  civilized  public  discourse, 
Mrs.  Smith  struck  out  at  "militant  intellec- 
tuals" guilty  of  "refusing  to  listen  while  de- 
manding communication"  aiid  at  "the  way 
the  campus  has  been  made  a  rendezvous  for 
obscenity,  for  trespass,  for  violence,  for  arson 
and  for  killing  " 

She  praised  the  "candid  and  Justlfled  de- 
feiLse  of  our  government"  by  Nixon  admin- 
istration spokesmen  but  added  that  "some 
of  the  defense  has  been  too  extreme  and  un- 
fair and  too  repetitive."  Asked  if  she  were 
referring  to  Vice  President  Agnew.  she  re- 
sponded, 'Tm  not  going  Into  personalltitles; 
I  may  later  on  If  it  continues  " 

Mrs.  Smith's  1950  speech  against  McCarthy 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  In  Senate  his- 
tory. McCarthy,  riding  the  Communlst-ln- 
government  Issue  hard  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Cold  War,  had  risen  to  national  attention 
as  a  result  of  his  sensational  charges  and  was 
deeply  feared  by  members  of  both  parties. 

Without  naming  him.  Mrs  Smith  In  the 
1950  speech  attacked  McCarthy  for  making 
unfounded  charges  and  for  character  as- 
sassination. She  survived  a  later  attempt  by 
McCarthy  backers  to  purge  her  from  the 
Senate,  she  recalled  yesterday. 

The  MaUne  senator's  thesis  yesterday  was 
that  the  extremism  of  the  political  left  con- 
fronted the  country  with  a  choice  between 
"anarchy  and  repression,"  and  that,  given 
such  a  choice,  the  nation  would  choose  re- 
pression because  "repression  is  preferable  to 
anarchy  and  nihilism  to  most  Americans." 

"And  make  no  mistake  atK>ut  it,"  she 
said,  "If  that  narrow  choice  has  to  be  made, 
the  American  p>eople,  even  with  reluctance 
and  misgiving,  will  choose  repression.  Por  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  believe 
that  trespass  Is  tresjMWs — whether  on  campus 
or  off;  violence  Is  violence — whether  on  cam- 
pus or  off;  arson  Is  arson — ^whether  on  cam- 
pus or  off.  .  .  .  Criminal  acts,  active  or  by 
negligence,  cannot  be  condoned  or  excused 
t>ecause  of  panic,  whether  the  offender  be  a 
pMliceman,  a  National  Guardsman,  a  stu- 
dent, or  one  of  us  In  this  legislative  body." 
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Mrs.  Smith's  address  was  the  only  major 
speech  yesterday  In  a  brief  Senate  session 
In  which  debate  continued  on  the  CJooper- 
Church  amendment,  denying  funds  for  fur- 
ther US.  operations  in  Cambodia  after  July  1. 

Sen  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo)  complained 
that  the  Pentagon  is  denying  Information 
not  only  to  the  public  but  to  Congress.  He 
said  the  General  Accounting  Office,  trying 
to  learn  who  In  the  Philippines  received  some 
$38  3  million  from  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port Philippine  forces  sent  to  Vietnam,  Is 
being  refused  access  to  needed  Defense  De- 
partment documents. 

In  the  House  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D- 
Ohlo)  said  that  on  Wednesday  he  would  take 
to  the  floor  his  fight  to  bold  the  new  national 
debt  celling  to  $389  billion  Instead  of  the 
$395  billion  sought  by  the  Nlzon  admin- 
istration. He  wants  the  $6  bUMon  differ- 
ence cut  from  planned  military  spending. 
He  was  refused  permission  to  offer  such  an 
sunendment  In   the   Rules   Committee. 


JETS  FOR  ISRAEL  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  Joint  press 
release  from  the  offices  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scon)  and 
myself,  as  of  June  1,  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
SEvnrrr-THiiM  SKN.^TORS  Urge  VS.  3tts  fob 

ISRASI. 

Washington.  DC. — A  bipartisan  group  of 
73  Senators  today  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  requesting  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  recent  Soviet  moves  in  the 
Middle  East  and  urging  the  United  States  to 
provide  additional  Jet  aircraft  to  Israel  in 
response  to  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict. 

The  letter  was  clrculAted  by  a  group  of 
ten  Senators  including  Stuart  Symington 
(D-Mo)  and  Republican  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa).  Others  circulating  the 
letter,  In  order  of  seniority,  were,  for  the 
Democrats:  Sen.  Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D- 
G*).  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  (D-Wyo),  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D-Maas),  and  Sen.  Abe 
Rlblcoff  (D-Conn):  for  the  Republicans: 
Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y  ).  Sen.  Edward 
W.  Brooke  (R-Mass).  Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole 
(R-Kan).  and  Sen.  Edward  J.  Gumey  (R- 
Fla). 

In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  at  the  time 
they  released  the  letter.  Senators  Symington 
and  Scott  said:  "This  letter,  signed  by  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Senate,  represents  an 
unprecedented  expression  of  support  of  a 
p>oUcy  that  seeks  to  protect  vital  United 
States  strategic  Interest  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace." 

In  addition  to  those  who  circulated  the  let- 
ter, the  following  Senators  signed  the  letter: 

James  B.  Allen  (D-Ala.) . 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (R^Tenn). 

Birch  Bayh  (D-Ir»d). 

Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R-Utah). 

Alan  Bible  (D-Nev). 

J  Caleb  Boggs  (R-Del) . 

Quentln  N.  BunUck  <D-N.  DakoU) . 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D-Va) . 

Howard  W.  Cannon  (D-Nev ) . 

Clifford  P.  Case  (R^N.J.). 

Prank  Church  ID-Idabo). 

Marlow  W.  Cook  (R-Ky). 

Alan  Cranston  (D-CaUf ) . 

Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Nebr). 

ThoQUks  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn) . 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (D-Mo). 

Paul  J.  Pannln  (R-Arlz). 

Hiram  L.  Pong  (R-Hawail). 

Barry  M.  Goldwater  (R-Arls). 

Charles  E.  Goodell  (R-N.Y.). 

Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska). 

Fred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla) . 


PhlUp  A.  Hart  (I>-Mlch). 
Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind). 
Spessard  L.  Holland  (D-Fla). 
Ernest  P  Holllngs  (D-S.C). 
Roman  L.  Hruska  (R-Nebr). 
Harold  E.  Hughes  (D-Iowa) . 
Daniel  K  Inouye  (I>-Hawall). 
Henry  M  Jackson  (D-Wash) . 
B.  Everett  Jordan  (D-N.C). 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash). 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (R-Md). 
George  S.  McGovern  (D-S.  Dak.) . 
Thomas  J  Mclntyre  (I>-N.H.). 
Lee  Metoalf  (I>-Mont). 
Jack  Miller  (R-Iowa) . 
Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn). 
Joseph  M  Montoya  (D-N.  Mex). 
Frank  E.  Moss  (D-Utah) . 
George  Murphy  (R -Calif). 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me). 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wlsc). 
Robert  W.  Packwood  (R-Oreg) . 
John  O.  Pastore  (I>-R.I.). 
Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.> . 
Charles  H.  Percy  (R-IU). 
Winston  L.  Prouty  (R-Vt). 
William  Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc) . 
Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va). 
WlUlam  B  Saxbe  (R-Ohloi . 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  (R-Pa). 
Ralph  T.  Smith  (R-Hl) . 
John  Sparkman  (D-Ala). 
William  B.  Spong.  Jr.  (D-Va). 
John  Stennls  (D-Mlss). 
Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska). 
Strom  Thurmond  (Rr-S.C.) . 
John  G  Tower  (R-Tex) . 
Joseph  D.  Tjdlngs  (D-Md) . 
Harrison  A.  WlUlanw  (D-N.J.). 
Ralph  Yarborough  (D-Tex). 
Stephen  M.  Young  (D-Ohlo) . 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers: 

Mat  26. 1970. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretary:  We  feel  compelled 
to  express  our  sense  of  urgency  respecting 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
undertake  a  direct  military  role  In  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  by  flying  combat  planes  over 
Egypt  represents.  In  our  Judgment,  a  signifi- 
cant change  and  a  challenge  to  American 
strategic  Interests  and  a  grovrtng  threat  to 
world  peace.  Recent  Soviet  movee  have  en- 
couraged Arab  belligerence,  and  are  creating 
a  growing  military  Imbalance  In  favor  of  the 
Arab  states. 

Your  decision  In  March  to  hold  In  abey- 
ance the  sale  of  additional  jet  oombat  air- 
craft to  Israel  under  the  then  prevailing 
conditions  has  failed  to  Induce  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exercdae  reciprocal  restraint  with 
respect  to  the  arming  of  the  UAR  and  the 
other  Arab  states.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  taken  the  unprecedented  step  of 
overtly  Involving  an  Increasing  number  of 
Its  own  military  personnel  In  a  state  far  from 
Its  own  borders. 

We  believe.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  United 
States  should  now  announce  Its  Intention 
to  provide  Israel  with  the  aircraft  so  urgently 
needed  for  its  defense.  Such  action  will  serve 
as  a  significant  element  of  a  credible  re- 
sponse to  the  reckleae  Soviet  escalation  of  the 
Mideast  conflict.  We  feel  that  the  strength- 
ening of  Israel's  military  posture  at  this  time 
Is  the  be«t  guarantee  against  the  outbreak 
of  major  hostilities. 

We  also  suggest  prompt  consultations  with 
our  NATO  allies  because  of  the  dangers  posed 
to  their  own  security  and  economies  by  the 
Soviet  build-up  In  the  Middle  East.  We  urge 
the  United  States  to  redouble  Its  eff<Mta  to 
reestablish  the  cease  fire  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  eventual  peace  negotiations. 

We  would  be  grateful  for  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  at  your  convenience, 
so  that  we  may  have  a  full  exchange  of  views 
on  all  aspects  of  the  isstie  which  we  believe  Is 
warranted  by  the  critical  situation  that  has 
now  developed. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  state  of 
the  Nation's  economy  has  been  a  much- 
discussed  topic  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  Nation's  economic  activity, 
now  in  a  period  of  readjustment,  is  a 
source  of  concern  for  us  all.  However, 
there  are  now  encouraging  signs  of  an 
improving  economj'.  Budget  Director 
Robert  Mayo  predicts  that  we  will  see 
an  upturn  in  business  activity  the  second 
half  of  this  year. 

Still,  President  Nixon  Is  being  blamed 
for  every  slight  fluctuation  in  economic 
activity.  The  National  Observer  of  May 
25  correctly  points,  I  believe,  to  the  tight 
predicament  the  administration  faced 
when  it  entered  office  after  yetirs  of  def- 
icit spending  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Course  of  the  Economy,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECono, 
as  follows: 

The  CoTntax  of  the  Economy 

Pessimism,  like  optimism,  feeds  on  Itself. 
The  current  downturn  of  the  economy,  which 
now  appears  to  be  sharper  than  most  experts 
anticipated,  has  Government  and  business 
decision-makers  saying  and  doing  the  things 
that  Inadvertently  reduce  public  confidence 
in  the  nation's  Unmediate  economic  pros- 
pects. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
taking  note  of  what  was  developing  into  the 
worst  bear  market  since  Depression  days, 
says  he  would  buy  stocks  If  he  had  the 
money,  people  begin  to  get  nervous.  Ever 
since  Herbert  Hoover  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  the  soundness  of  the  economy  shortly  after 
the  Crash,  Americans  suspect  trouble  when 
a  FYesldent  feels  the  need  to  deliver  an  up- 
beat economic  pronotmcement. 

When  Important  newspapers  run  editorials 
explaining  why  1970  Is  very  different  from 
1929,  Americans  begin  to  perspire.  Many 
readers  probably  never  even  considered  the 
serious  possibility  of  economic  disaster  until 
reading  that  such  a  disaster  Is  not  a  serious 
possibility, 

Mo6t  importantly,  there  la  the  evidence  of 
recession  that  the  people  can  clearly  see  and 
that  prompted  the  cheerful-tearful  state- 
ments In  the  first  place.  Unemployment  la 
rising,  profits  are  falling,  hop>es  for  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  are  put  aside,  cor- 
porate expansion  plans  are  trimmed  or 
shelved,  consumers  postpone  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  and  other  blg-ticket  Items,  and 
a  recession  psychology  gradually  insinuates 
Itself. 

And  all  the  while  prices  keep  going  up. 
The  Nlzon  Administration's  effort  to  bring 
infiatlon  under  control  has  apparently  suc- 
ceeded In  cooling  the  economy  without 
achieving  the  main  goal  of  stabilizing  prlcea. 
The  average  American  has  a  right  to  wonder 
what  Is  happening  and  why. 

The  high  Inflation  rate  was  caused  by  the 
combined  bad  judgment  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Between  nUd-1966  and  mld-1968,  for 
Instance,  Federal  expenditures  increased  $53 
billion,  VTlth  somewhat  less  than  half  the 
Increase  attributable  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
But  President  Johnson  didn't  even  ask  for 
a  tax  Increase  until  January  1967,  although 
the  wholesale  price  level  had  been  climbing 
steadily  for  the  previous  30  months. 

Meantime,  while  the  Johnson  fiscal  pol- 
icies were  creating  massive  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  Federal  Reserve  unaccountably 
adopted  a  more  liberal  monetary  poUcy  with 
the   restilt  that  the  money  supply  during 
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1967  Increased  more  than  7  per  cent.  That 
amounted  to  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  In 
the  money  supply  anytime  since  World  War 
II. 

The  poUcles  of  the  Government  In  the  late 
1960s  guaranteed  the  high  Inflation  rates  of 
the  past  few  years.  So  fierce  were  the  In- 
flationary pressures  that  meastires  such  as 
the  surtax  on  Income  were  much  too  little, 
much  too  late.  President  Nixon  knew  he  had 
to  take  far  stronger  action  If  the  wage-price 
spiral  was  to  be  brought  under  control. 

This  being  the  case,  his  Administration 
began  the  difficult — and  politically  thank- 
less— task  of  moderating  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic activity.  Unfortunately,  America's 
binge  during  the  Johnson  years  was  such  a 
whopper  that  the  hangover  has  turned  out 
to  be  unexpectedly  painful. 

In  this  period  of  economic  readjustment, 
everyone  looks  to  the  stock  market  to  see 
how  It's  reacting  to  the  treatment.  And,  the 
market  being  the  market.  It's  reacting  like 
a  cranky  patient.  The  market  Is  feeling  rot- 
ten, thank  you,  but  It  keeps  everyone  acute- 
ly Interested  by  mixing  In  an  occasional  good 
day  with  Its  more  frequent  sessions  of  moan- 
ing and  groaning. 

There  Is  such  a  thing,  we  believe,  as  taking 
the  stock  market  far  too  seriously  as  an 
economic  Indicator.  Since  November  1968, 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  has  de- 
clined more  than  300  points.  Just  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  market  value  of 
equities  traded  on  all  exchanges  In  the  coun- 
try has  dropped  some  $150  billion.  This  lui- 
questlonably  works  a  fearful  hardship  on 
Investors,  but  does  It  really  reflect  the  health 
of  the  economy? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  think  so.  The  mar- 
ket, as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  often  wrong.  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  last  week 
quoted  someone's  comment  that  the  stock 
market  has  predicted  "1  out  of  the  last  4 
recessions." 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  to  over- 
react, to  make  specific  bad  events  seem  like 
general  bad  events.  It  is  as  if  you  took  a 
room  thermometer  that  was  registering  72 
degrees  and  held  a  cake  of  Ice  next  to  it.  The 
Instrument  would  soon  show  a  reading  of 
60  degrees  or  less.  But  you  would  hardly  Infer 
from  the  experiment  that  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  room  was  60  degreee. 

We  don't  think  It's  necessary  to  list  In 
detail  the  reasons  why  we  believe  the  nation's 
economy  Is  In  a  relatively  steep  but  tem- 
pwrary  decline.  Most  Americans  are  aware 
that  It  Is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  cool  things  off  so  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  can  again  be  relatively 
stable.  Most  Americans,  too.  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  leverage  the  Government 
has  to  ignite  a  boom  In  the  19708  once  the 
recession  has  put  the  brakes  on  Inflation. 
Actually.  It  Is  more  likely  that  the  energy 
and  self-confldence  of  the  people  will  handle 
the  Job  in  natural  fashion. 

The  United  States  Is  today  paying  the  price 
for  the  Ul-consldered  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  the  late  1960s.  As  for  the  stock 
market.  It  will  go  back  up  again.  And  If  you 
doubt  that,  you're  likely  to  lose  money. 


"POPULUTION' 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  a  pair  of 
problems  which  are  closely  associated; 
namely,  the  problems  of  overpopulation 
and  pollution.  One  gives  rise  to  the  other, 
surely.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Stebner,  of  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.,  Is  a  msui  deeply  concerned 
with  our  environment  and  with  the 
quality  of  life.  He  has  coined  a  word 
which  fits  the  very  special  problem 
shared  by  all  men  in  the  1970's.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion by  Dr.  Stebner  of  his  word — "popu- 
lution" — be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Need  for  a  New  Word 

We  remember  the  statement.  "The  Greeks 
had  a  word  for  It."  Well,  we  need  a  new  word 
for  a  very  special  problem  to  be  shared  by  aU 
men  in  the  1970's. 

There  are  two  selfish  drives  of  man  that 
threaten  our  environment.  First,  man's  ex- 
ploitation of  the  blessings  of  earth  In  the 
name  of  somethmg  called  progress;  and  the 
abuse  of  the  sex  drive  which  was  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  species  rather  than  destroy  It. 
These  drives  are  resjjonslble  for  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  that  we  could  call  Pojtulu- 
tion. 

If  we  read,  listen,  look,  smell,  and  Anally 
think,  we  must  become  aware  of  an  alarming 
growth  In  both  population  and  pollution. 
They  are  Inseparable  In  thought  and  In  the 
symbol — a  new  word. 

Yes,  we  need  It !  How  else  can  we  effectively 
discuss  the  urgent  problems  of  populutlon? 
Charles  M.  Stebner.  DJ3jS. 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  April  20,  1970. 


STRUGGLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  face  yet  another  crisis  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  in  the  Middle  East.  Dr. 
John  H.  Davis,  president  of  American 
Near  East  Refugee  Aid,  Inc. — ANERA — 
and  former  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Padestine — UNRWA — is  a 
man  who  has  had  a  personal  and  pro- 
fessional involvement  in  that  troubled 
land  for  many  years.  In  light  of  the  con- 
tinuing escalation  of  military  confronta- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  and  two  ^'isits 
which  I  have  made  to  the  area  within 
the  past  18  months,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr. 
Davis  at  St.  Anselm's  College  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  It  is  a  most  perceptive  and 
poignant  statement  regarding  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Middle  East  crisis.  I  hope 
that  it  will  help  give  added  insight  to 
those  concerned  with  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

America's  Interest  ts  the  Midole  East 
(By  Dr.  John  H.  Davis  1 

As  I  revisited  the  ^^lddle  East  In  October 
of  this  year,  after  an  absence  of  only  seven 
months.  I  felt  like  I  was  In  a  different  Mid- 
dle East.  The  confrontation  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  had  mounted  In  temjxi: 
the  commando  strength  was  noticeably  great- 
er; Isr-iel's  response  to  commando  exploits 
was  becoming  more  massive;  refugee  well-be- 
ing had  deteriorated — particularly  In  the 
Gaza  Strip.  Jerusalem  and  on  the  West  Bank. 
America's  standing  In  the  Arab  world  had 
significantly  deteriorated  while  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  correspondingly  Increased  and 
the  commando  movement  was  having 
marked  political  Impact  In  numerous  Arab 
countries — notably  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  but 
to  some  extent  all  Arab  countries. 

The  cause  of  change  on  so  great  a  scale 
was  not  hard  to  find — the  dominant  In- 
novating force  was  the  rising  spirit  and  iden- 
tity of  the  Palestine  people.  For  eighteen 
years  the  Palestinian  Arabs  had  depended  on 
Arab  states  and  the  world  community  of 
nations,  working  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  great  powers,  to  resolve  their 
conflict  with  Israel,  but  this  had  not  worked 
In  terms  of  bringing  peace.  The  shock  of 
Arab  defeat  in  June  1967  and  the  subse- 
quent occupation  of  Arab  territory  by  Israel 
has  changed  all  of  this.  The  Palestinian 
Arabs    were   awakened   to   the  fact  that  If 


they  want  redress  for  the  Injustices  that 
they  believed  they  had  suffered,  they  must 
begin  doing  things  for  themselves.  This 
they  have  now  begun  to  do  and  with  in- 
creasing vigor.  The  most  visible  aspect  of 
the  developing  Palestinian  movement  Is  the 
commando  action  against  Israel,  and  of  In- 
creasing slgnlflcauce  is  its  poUtlcal  Impact 
on  Arab  governments. 

I  shall  return  to  the  commandos  later.  Let 
us  now  look  at  the  basic  cause  of  conflict 
In  the  Middle  East.  This  story  of  conflict  Is 
a  story  of  the  tragedies  that  have  beset  two 
great  peoples — Jews  and  Arabs — and  of  the 
struggles  that  these  peoples  have  made  and 
are  now  making  to  And  a  future  for  them- 
selves that  will  be  without  tragedy.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  In  their  quest  for  a  future  with- 
out tragedy,  these  two  people  have  moved  In 
directions  that  have  brought  them  Into  vio- 
lent confrontation.  Today  the  situation  Is 
made  the  more  ominous  by  the  fact  that 
each  side  is  now  "locked  on  course,"  so  to 
speak.  In  a  manner  that  compels  Its  na- 
tional leadership  to  pursue  the  coiu'se  It  Is 
on.  even  when  It  Is  obvious  to  all  concerned 
that  this  Is  a  collision  course.  Each  side  seems 
to  assume  that  it  will  survive  the  collision, 
and  each  prefers  this  to  compromise. 

Before  proceeding  further,  may  I  explain 
that  In  referring  to  Zionism,  which  I  shall 
do,  I  have  In  mind  political  Zionism,  which 
is  distinct  from  Judaism  or  traditional  Jew- 
ish culture.  Zionism,  today,  is  a  form  of  ag- 
gressive nationalism  and  as  such  must  not 
be  equated  with  Judaism.  Zionism  is  the 
force  that  now  dominates  Israel. 

Let  us  next  consider  just  how  the  dreadful 
confrontation  to  which  I  have  referred  came 
about.  You  already  know  in  a  general  way 
how  the  Israeli  position  took  form — how 
Zionist  leadership,  after  long  years  of  Jew- 
ish persecution  and  dispersion,  decided  that 
the  Jewish  people  must  have  a  Homeland, 
a  Jewish  State,  and  that  this  state  must  be 
In  Palestine.  That  the  persecution  that  led 
them  to  this  conclusion  was  great  and  trag- 
ic, at  times  even  barbaric,  needs  no  elabora- 
tion by  me — ^memories  of  the  savage  and 
wanton  slaughter  of  Jews  during  the  Hitler 
era  are  still  vivid  with  us.  Nor  need  one  quar- 
rel, necessarily,  with  the  Idea  of  a  state  for 
the  Jewish  people,  so  long  as  in  creating 
that  state  the  basic  rights  of  other  people 
are  not  put  In  Jeopardy. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem — the  creation  of  Israel  has  in- 
terfered with  the  basic  rights  of  other  peo- 
ple— the  Indigenous  Arabs  of  Palestine — and 
It  Is  this  interference  that  is  the  basic  cause 
of  conflict.  The  thesis  put  forward  by  certain 
Zionist  leaders  about  the  time  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  "that  Palestine  was  a  land  with- 
out people,  waiting  for  a  people  without 
land",  and  was  not  true  then,  and  it  was  not 
true  In  1948  when  Israel  was  created.  In 
1917,  the  year  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
Paleetlne  was  a  settled  state  In  which  Jews 
made  up  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  Considering  the  technology  of 
that  day,  Palestine  was  quite  fully  settled, 
with  concentrations  of  people  already  living 
on  the  best  and  most  available  land  and  In 
cities  and  major  villages  located  at  strategic 
points  such  as  crossroads,  harbors,  and 
where  the  climate  was  most  favcwtible. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  Zionist  leadership 
decided  to  settle  Jews  In  Palestine  anyway, 
even  when  they  knew  full  well  that  It  was 
not  a  "land  without  people".  In  retrospect. 
It  Is  apparent  that  from  the  start  there  never 
was  any  way  at  all  by  which  an  autonomous 
Jevrish  State,  oould  have  been  Implanted  in 
Palestine  vrtthout  doing  violence  to  the  basic 
rights  of  the  Indigenous  Arab  mhabltants. 

Thus,  It  Is  not  surjxlslng  that  when  Israel 
became  a  state  more  than  700,000  PaJes- 
tinlan  Arabs  were  suddenly  made  homeless 
refugees.  Tliere  has  been  much  debate  as 
to  whether  Israel  or  the  Arah  States  were 
responsible  for  this  exodus  of  Arab  people, 
but  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  Israel  had 
Btroag  incentive  for  encouraging  tdbie  Arabs 
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to  leave  and  that,  In  fact,  she  did  much  to 
move  them  out.  Consider,  for  instance,  that 
within  the  land  area  that  was  governed  by 
Israel  from  1949  to  1967,  the  Arab  people, 
before  their  exodus  as  refugees,  constituted 
sUty-four  per  cent  of  the  toUl  population. 
Israel's  dilemma  was  that  she  could  not  es- 
tablish a  Jev:ish  State  In  an  area  In  which 
Jews  constituted  only  a  one- third  minority. 
Indeed  she  could  not!  Hence,  If  the  new  state 
were  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  Its  Zionist 
founders,  the  Arab  population  had  to  be  re- 
duced: and  It  was.  Th'.is,  by  midyear  1949, 
the  Jews  actually  constituted  a  majority 
within  the  area  that  Israel  then  governed, 
and  in  consequence,  almost  three  quarters  of 
a  million  Arabs  bad  become  refugees. 

However,  it  Is  not  Just  the  initial  exodus 
of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  that  has  left  the 
Arab  people  so  embUtered,  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  stiU  an  exiled  people,  after  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  They  are  still  an 
exiled  people  becau-se  Israel  has  aggressively 
and  eaecilvely  blocked  their  return  home. 
Not  only  Is  this  true  for  the  refugees  of  1948 
and  1949  but  also  for  those  of  1967.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  is  thnt  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
have  been  refugees  for  more  than  twenty 
years  njt  because  they  are  Palestinians  or  be- 
cause they  are  Arabs— not  at  all.  It  is  because 
they  are  not  Jews.  The  point  is  that  because 
they  are  nj;  Jews  they  do  not  fit  into  a  Jew- 
ish State. 

If  jou  find  these  statements  startling,  even 
to  rhe  point  of  being  shocking  and  unbe- 
lievable, I  am  not  stirpr.ied.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  whole  truth  has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
being  well  reported  to  the  ."Vmerlcan  people. 
Thii  being  so,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  high- 
light other  points  which  I  suspect  you  do  not 
know,  but  must  know  If  you  are  to  under- 
stand the  cause  and  nature  of  .•\rab-Isracll 
con^ct. 

To  sharpen  understanding,  let  us  attempt 
to  look  at  the  problem  of  conflict  as  the 
Arab  people  see  it.  They  see  the  people  of 
Palestine  as  having  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  their  return  then  blocked  by  force, 
their  property  seized  and  given  to  new  Jewish 
Unmigrauts,  and  their  homeland  of  Palestine 
turned  into  a  new  state  in  which  the  new 
Immigrants  were  granted  the  status  of  legal 
citizens  while  most  of  the  native-born  Arabs 
were  reduced  to  the  status  of  foreign- 
ers doomed  to  live  In  exile.  In  consequence, 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  see  themselves  as  a 
people  without  a  honicland  where  they 
might  live  together — a  people  without  a 
country  that  they  can  call  their  own  Today 
there  are  about  2.5  million  Palestinians  in 
the  world.  Ironically,  this  Is  the  number  of 
Jews  that  now  reside  In  Israel.  The  sad  trutb 
Is  that  every  single  one  of  these  2.5  million 
Palestiuian  Arabs  is  today  living  as  an  exile 
In  someone  eLsj's  country;  or  living  under  oc- 
cupation which  he  finds  Increasingly  galling; 
or  living  as  a  citizen  of  Israel  who  has  re- 
stricted rights,  privileges  and  opportunities. 
In  short,  the  creators  of  Israel  have  placed 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  which  the  Jews  of  history  have  ex- 
perienced and  which  they  have  lamented  with 
respect  to  themselves  since  Biblical  times. 

One  would  think  that  the  Jewish  people, 
who  themselves  have  suffered  such  brutal 
persecution,  would  have  been  the  flrst  to 
champion  the  cause  of  Justice  for  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs.  Under  different  clrcximstances 
this  probably  would  have  been  true.  But  Is- 
rael's dilemma  Is  that  she  could  not  have 
championed  the  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  and  at  the  same  time  have  fulfilled 
the  Zionist  goal  for  which  she  was  created. 
By  the  term  Zionist  goal  I  refer  to  the  Israel 
mission  to  unite  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
world  Into  a  "Jewish  peoplehood"  based  on 
nationality.  The  point  Is  that  the  principle 
of  Jewish  excluslveness  is  Inherent  In  the 
very  concept  of  a  Jewish  State.  Hence.  Israel 
has  regarded  efforts  to  repatriate  the  Pales- 
tine   Arab     refugees.    In    conformity    with 


United  Nations  resolutions,  us  Incompatible 
with  her  responsibilities  to  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  world. 

Prom  what  I  have  s.-ild  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  is  deep  motivation  on  both  sides  of 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  Israelis  are  fight- 
ing for  the  existence  of  their  state  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple is  tied  to  that  of  their  state.  Their  an- 
swer to  the  Arabs  Is  that  Arab  territories  and 
resources  are  vast  and  that  the  answer  to 
the  refugee  problem  is  for  Arab  states  to  ab- 
sorb the  refugees.  Israel  further  jwlnts  out 
that  she.  too,  has  settled  refugees — many 
even  from  Arab  states. 

These  arguments  are  not  accepted  by  the 
Arab  people.  The  Arabs  argue  In  terms  of 
elemental  Justice  and  human  rights  for  the 
Palestine  Arabs  whom  Israel  has  made  a  peo- 
ple without  a  country.  They  regard  Israel  as 
a  colonial  entity,  created  by  major  powers  at 
the  precise  point  In  history  when  colonialism 
was  crumbling  elsewhere  over  the  world. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  believe  that  a  state 
that  bases  citizenship  on  religion  and  na- 
tionality has  a  place  In  the  Middle  East — 
particularly  when  such  a  state  under  the 
Israeli  law  of  ■•Return",  has  granted  latent 
citizenship  to  all  of  the  15  million  Jews  In 
the  world.  Tor  these  and  related  reasons  the 
Arabs  are  determined  to  destroy  Israel  as  a 
Jewish  state.  In  taking  this  position  they 
distinguish  between  Israel  as  a  Jewish  state 
and  Judlasm  as  a  religion  and  the  latter  tJtiey 
accept.  Moreover,  they  distinguish  between 
Jews  who  support  Israel  and  those  who  do 
not,  and  the  latter  they  regard  as  friends. 

To  date  Israel  has  demonstrated  marked 
technological  superiority  In  the  use  of  mod- 
ern weapons.  This,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  every  Israeli  soldier 
and  civilian  that  one  defeat  means  the  end 
of  Israel  as  a  state  has  fired  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple to  heroic  performances  In  battle. 

Israel  may  hold  this  advantage  for  some 
time,  but  Israel  has  a  fundamental  weak- 
ness that  In  the  long  run  Is  likely  to  prove 
serious  and  even  fatal.  This  weakness  Is  that. 
In  fact,  a  grave  Injustice  was  committed 
against  the  people  of  Palestine  when  Israel 
was  created.  Israel's  refusal  to  admit  this 
truth  and  then  make  approfnlate  redress 
will  weaken  her  ultimate  capacity  to  sur- 
vive. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  and  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  have  to  date  had  marked  suc- 
cess In  uniting  the  Jewish  people  In  spirit  and 
action — both  those  Inside  and  outside  of 
Israel.  However,  they  are  uniting  them  more 
behind  a  form  of  Zionist  Nationalism  than 
of  Judaism.  This  nationalism.  In  fact,  has 
thrived  In  the  climate  created  by  Israel's 
struggle  for  existence.  But  so,  now  Is  an  ex- 
psuidlng  Arab  resistance  movement,  as  Its 
counterpart. 

Israel's  continued  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  of  the  .Jordan  and  other  Arab  lands  Is 
rapidly  making  the  Palerstlnlan  resistance 
movement  Into  a  force  of  real  slgnlflcance. 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  commando 
movement  will  grow  as  long  as  occupation 
continues  and  that  through  It.  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  will  ultimately  demand  and  receive 
a  voice  in  any  meaningful  peace  talks  that 
may  take  place.  Israel  has  been  most  unreal- 
istic In  expecting  the  neighboring  Arab 
states  to  control  the  commandos,  Arab  sym- 
pathy in  these  states  being  too  much  In  sup- 
\>on  of  the  commandos.  The  commando 
movement,  together  with  Israel's  policy  of 
trying  to  combat  It  through  massive  retalia- 
tory strikes.  Is  today  the  major  factor  moving 
the  Middle  East  towards  war. 

A  related  force  pressing  towards  hostility 
Is  Israeli  annexation  of  Arab  Jerusalem.  Al- 
ready It  Is  becoming  clear  that  Israel  will 
not  be  able  to  administer  Jerusalem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  adherents  of  the  three 
great  faiths — Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam.  There  are  about  ten  million  ChrlstiSLn 
Arabs   In    the    Middle    East — two-thirds    as 


many  Christian  Arabs  as  there  are  Jews  in 
the  world.  Except  for  a  very  few.  they  now 
have  no  access  to  Jerusalem.  TTien  there  are 
some  seven  hundred  million  Moslems,  most 
of  whom  do  not  now  have  access  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  point  Is  that  today,  there  are  at 
least  forty  times  more  adherents  to  the  three 
great  faiths  who  do  not  have  access  to  Holy 
Places  in  the  Old  City  than  was  even  true 
from  1948  to  1967.  I  cite  thefse  figures  not  to 
Indicate  that  the  blutus  of  Jerusalem  be- 
tween 1948  and  1967  was  good — it  was  not — 
but  to  show  that  now  it  is  becoming  far 
more  explosive.  Even  If  Western  Chrlstions 
continue  to  tolerate  Israel's  seizure  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  I  doubt,  one  can  be  sure  that 
Arab  Christians  and  Moslems  will  vigorously 
oppose  It.  Just  one  month  ago  I  observed  In 
Arab  Jerusalem  how  Arab  properties  had 
been  seized  and  Arab  homes  demolished  to 
make  way  for  new  Jewish  apartments  and 
government  buildings:  all  for  the  purp)ose  of 
quickly  Integrating  the  Ar.ib  sector  into  the 
State  of  Israel.  This,  I  submit.  Is  hardly  the 
way  for  Israel  to  seek  the  friendship  of  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

So  much  for  background.  Let  us  now  take 
our  bearings  and  then  look  towards  the 
future.  It  Is  my  belief  that  events  since 
June  1967  have  rendered  obsolete,  even  dan- 
gerous, much  of  the  present  jxjlicy  of  the 
West  towards  the  Middle  East.  Basically, 
Western  policy  has  rested  on  the  premise 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  State  of  Israel 
exists,  and  that  ultimately  the  Arabs  will 
have  to  recognize  this  fact.  Accordingly, 
Western  strategy  has  centered  on  finding 
wiys  to  facilitate  and  expedite.  If  not  force, 
Arab  Eicceptance  of  Israel. 

I  submit  that  this  basic  premise  Is  fal- 
lacious and  always  has  been.  The  policy  of 
Insisting  on  Arab  acceptance  of  Israel  In  the 
absence  of  rectifying  past  Injustices  la  not 
only  morally  wrong.  It  is  strategically  dan- 
gerous. In  that  the  Arab  people  have  the  al- 
ternative of  resisting  Israel  until  ultimately 
they  can  defeat  her,  even  If  this  takes  years. 
The  point  is  that  Israel's  so-called  Victory 
of  June  1967  has  awakened  the  Arab  peo- 
ple— particularly  the  Palestine  Arabs — and 
Israel's  continuing  occupation  of  Arab  ter- 
ritory Is  deepening  their  determination  to  get 
their  lands  back  and  to  achieve  Justice  for 
the  Palestinian  people. 

If  you  question  whether  the  Arabs  ■will 
ever  be  capable  of  winning  a  war  against 
Israel,  I  urge  you  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  generation  of  Arab  youth  now  reaching 
maturity.  They  are  a  new  breed.  They  are 
learning  skills  and  gaining  competence,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  commandos  Is  fast  becoming 
the  spirit  of  Arab  youth  everywhere. 

In  this  connection  It  is  significant  that 
war  can  act-ually  bring  an  end  to  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  But  to  end  conflict,  such  war  mtist 
end  either  Ln  the  defeat  of  Israel  or  In  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  that  virtually  devastates  the 
region.  Neither  of  theee  Is  acceptable  to  the 
world — yet  Western  policy.  Including  that  of 
the  United  States.  Is  today  pressing  hard  to 
this  direction. 

Why  do  I  say  that  a  localized  war — one 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis — must  end  in 
Israel's  defeat  tf  It  Is  to  bring  an  end  to 
conflict?  Because  Israel  cannot  achieve  peace 
through  a  military  victory.  Arab  territory 
and  population  Is  too  vast  and  scattered  for 
her  to  ■win  a  total  victory,  and  a  limited  vic- 
tory such  as  that  of  June  19<57  merely  has 
the  effect  of  Increasing  Arab  bitterness,  op- 
position, and  determination. 

What  about  America's  record  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  during  the  past  twenty  years?  It 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  mostly  have 
not  acted  in  our  own  national  self-Interest — 
we  have  encouraged  Israel  to  do  things  that 
in  the  long  run  will  not  be  In  her  aelf-ln- 
terest.  and  we  have  now  become  a  party  to 
the  injustices  that  have  been  committed 
against  the  Arabs  of  Palestine.  This  we  have 
done  by  pursuing  an  ambivalent  policy  and 
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by  deviating  from  the  basic  principles  on 
which  our  country  was  founded.  We  have  de- 
nied the  Palestinian  people  a  homeland  and 
the  right  of  self-determination;  we  have 
voted  twenty  times  in  the  United  Nations  for 
solving  the  refugee  problem  through  repatri- 
ation and  compensation,  but  have  taken  no 
effective  steps  to  follow  through;  we  have  op- 
posed an  arms  race  and  then  been  a  principal 
supplier  of  arms.  During  the  past  two  years, 
much.  If  not  most,  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  Middle  East  has  been  the  very  opposite  of 
what  America  has  sought.  750.000  more  Arabs 
have  been  caused  to  flee  their  homes  or  have 
been  placed  under  Israeli  occupation;  Old 
Jerusalem  has  been  made  a  part  of  Israel; 
and  America's  standing  among  the  Arab  peo-^ 
pie  has  plummeted  to  almost  zero,  while  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  in- 
creased. We  want  none  of  these  things;  yet 
our  own  policy  has  been  a  major  force  con- 
tributing to  these  consequences. 

In  brief,  America's  problem  is  that  she  has 
permitted  herself  to  become  tied  to  a  special 
interest  policy  that  doesn't  work.  In  large 
measure  this  is  because  policymakers  have 
permitted  themselves  to  become  subservient 
to  pressures — Zionist  pressures. 

The  time  has  come  when  those  who  want 
to  end  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  by  means 
other  than  war  must  act  with  boldness.  They 
must  put  flrst  things  first,  which  means  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  question  of  redress  for 
Arab  grievances.  If  one  puts  this  flrst.  then 
ail  other  parU  of  the  peace  puzzle  will  fall 
Into  place;  without  it.  the  Middle  East  will 
continue  to  be  driven  towards  war. 

The  Arab  grievances  which  must  be  dealt 
with  fall  Into  two  categories.  (1)  appropriate 
redress  for  the  displaced  Arab  refugees  and 
(2)  subordination  of  the  actions  of  Israel  to 
unify  the  Jewish  people  where  such  efforts 
conflict  with  the  basic  rights  of  the  Arab 
people — particularly  the  Arabs  of  Palestine 
who  have  k>een  made  a  people  ■without  a 
country. 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  complex  subject  of  how 
past  injustices  to  the  Arab  people  can  be 
redresed.  but  a  few  points  can  be  made.  The 
Initial  impetus  must  come  from  the  two  great 
powers.  Israel,  herself,  must  become  directly 
involved  if  she  is  to  gain  Arab  forgiveness 
or  even  tolerance.  The  world  community,  par- 
ticularly the  developed  world,  must  assist 
Israel  with  the  cost  of  redress,  and  it  must 
be  anticipated  that  this  cost  wlU  be  high — 
certainly  In  excess  of  ten  billion  dollars. 
Emphasis  and  priority  mvist  be  placed  on 
the  well-being  of  people  rather  than  of  states. 
This  must  Include  all  peoples  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  particularly  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
and  the  Jews  In  Israel.  This  time  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  mete  out  justice  to  both 
Jews  and  Arabs. 

Inherent  in  any  settlement  of  conflict 
without  war  is  the  necessity  that  certain 
basic  changes  take  place  In  the  nature  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  Particularly,  she  must  sub- 
ordinate her  efforts  to  unify  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple where  such  effort  conflicts  with  her  re- 
sponsibility to  the  non-Jewish  people  within 
her  borders  and  to  those  Arabs  who  have 
every  moral  and  legal  right  to  be  there,  but 
are  not  there  because  their  return  has  been 
blocked.  This  Is  to  say  that  basic  Arab  rights 
must  be  respected  and  honored.  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  Israel  must  in  time  become 
reconciled  to  Ijecoming  members  of  a  unified 
state — one  that  includes  both  Jews  and 
Arabs,  and  ultimately  one  In  which  the 
Arabs  will  constitute  a  majority.  In  the 
long  run,  this,  it  seems  to  me.  will  be  In- 
evitable. Once  the  wrongs  committed  against 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  are  redressed,  the  two 
pe  )ples  should  be  able  to  live  together  and 
vrtthout  hostilities.  However,  logic  would 
Indicate  that  the  longer  hostlhtles  continue 
the  deeper  will  become  the  feelings  on  both 
sides.  In  any  event,  the  transition  of  Israel 
to  a  conventional  tjrpe  state  need  not  mean 


that  the  Jewish  people  cannot  be  united. 
By  using  modern  means  of  instantaneous 
communication,  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
world  can  be  in  touch  with  one  another — 
even  more  satisfactorily  than  when  working 
from  a  state  that  Is  continuously  at  war. 

You  may  say.  but  look  at  the  persecution 
that  the  Jewish  people  have  suffered  In  the 
past.  Are  they  not  now  entitled  to  a  state 
as  they  want  it.  and  should  not  the  world 
support  them  In  their  effort?  Again,  grant- 
ing that  the  Jewish  people  have  suffered  In 
a  manner  that  is  shameful,  their  persecution 
has  been  perpetrated  mostly  by  Western 
Christians  and  not  by  Arabs.  Gentile  per- 
secution of  Jews  in  the  past  cannot  Justify 
the  persecution  of  Arabs  by  Jewish  Nation- 
alists today. 

Wliat  about  the  Arab  threat  of  driving  the 
Jews  into  the  sea?  This,  of  course,  is  un- 
acceptable. However,  anyone  who  knows  the 
Arab  people  well  will  realize  that  this  Is  more 
talk  than  threat.  Anyway,  it  can  only  hap- 
pen if  roadblocks  to  peace  are  not  removed 
and  if  conflict  is  ultimately  resolved  by  a 
war  that  Israel  loses.  Even  then,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Arab  concentration 
would  be  on  ending  the  rule  of  Israel  as  a 
Zionist  state  rather  than  on  wanton  killing 
of  people. 

Suitable  guidelines  for  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing exist  in  United  Nations  resolutions,  some 
of  which  extend  back  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  A  basic  resolution  Is  that  of  11  De- 
cember 1948,  which  encompasses  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  Cotint  Bernadotte.  and 
a  companion  piece  Is  the  Security  Council 
Resolution  of  22  November  1967. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  am  pessimistic 
about  the  chances  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  fear  that  present  policies  are  too 
deeply  entrenched  and  pressures  too  great 
to  permit  change  except  at  the  brink  of  a 
crisis  of  terrifying  proportion — one  that 
threatens  the  future  of  mankind.  We  must 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  moment  of  patise 
at  the  brink  during  which  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement can  be  worked  out  or  even  Imposed 
If  necessary.  Meanwhile,  let  us  remember 
that  while  those  forces  that  might  act  for 
peace  remain  Inert,  those  that  press  toward 
war  vi'lll  be  active. 


STUDENT  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Congress  to  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Rapid  City  Journal 
of  March  22, 1970.  relative  to  the  National 
College  of  Business  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

The  article  concerns  the  efforts  the 
school  has  made  in  making  available  to 
the  students  interesting  and  rewarding 
part-time  jobs  to  assist  students  in  de- 
fraying the  costs  of  their  school  program. 
I  consider  this  a  splendid  example  of  the 
work-study  program.  In  which  Congress 
has  evidenced  a  continuing  interest.  The 
Nationsd  College  of  Business  has  as  its 
president  the  very  able  H.  D.  Bucking- 
ham and  as  its  executive  vice  president 
Mr.  John  W.  Hauer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Rapid  City  Journal,  Mar.  22,  1970) 
NCB's   Mant   Work-Sttjbt   Stttobnts   Ax* 

CONTRIBTmNG    TO    'QUALrTT    OF    LlFB' 

Offbeat  Jobs  have  been  the  trademark  of 
college  students  for  ages,  but  seldom  has  a 
worthwhile  collection  of  part-time  Jobs  been 
found  to  match  those  of  National  College  of 
Business  students  taking  part  In  the  college's 
federally  financed  work-study  program. 

Take  NCB's  Mary  Clark,  for  example.  She 


makes  arrangements  for  clothing,  groceries, 
and  meal  tickets  for  the  needy  at  the  Sal- 
vation Army  office. 

Three  persons  staff  the  Salvation  Army 
office,  and  NCB's  Mary  Is  very  much  a  part 
of  the  team.  She  is  In  charge  of  distributing 
welfare  assistance  to  the  needy — a  Job  which 
Includes  assigning  recipients  the  work  the 
Army  requires  in  return  for  the  assistance 
It  gives. 

"The  only  part  of  the  job  I  don't  like  Is 
when  I  have  to  turn  somebody  away."  Mary 
said.  "We  are  not  allowed  to  give  welfare  to 
a  person  more  often  than  once  every  30  days 
and  not  at  all  If  they  are  drunk.  I  hate  to 
have  to  tell  these  people  that  we  can't  help 
them.  It's  the  hardest  work  I  do." 

Contact  with  welfare  recipients  is  not  the 
only  responsibility  Mary  has.  She  also  takes 
charge  of  the  file  system  for  the  Army's  wel- 
fare activities,  types  letters,  mimeographs 
newsletters  and  wrote  all  430  thank  you  notes 
and  receipts  for  donations  made  to  the  orga- 
nization's Christmas  welfare  program. 

All  this  m  15  hours  a  week — a  busy  part- 
time  Job  for  anyone,  especially  a  college 
freshman  who  must  take  a  full  load  of 
courses  toward  her  clerical  and  office  ma- 
chines diploma.  (It's  a  requirement  that 
participants  must  be  full-time  students  and 
maintain  at  least  a  "C"  average  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  work-study  program) . 

Mary  Is  fairly  typical  of  the  27  NCB  stu- 
dents who  work  under  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. Others  can  be  found  meeting  the  pub- 
lic for  the  YMCA;  charting  the  abilities  of 
the  retarded  student-workers  at  the  Black 
HlUs  Workshop;  or  teaching  cooking,  sewing 
or  ceramics  classes  and  organizing  the  library 
at  the  Girls  Club. 

These  student  Jobs  are  possible  because  the 
public  agency  pays  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
wages.  The  remaining  80  per  cent  Is  provided 
through  a  federal  grant  to  the  NCB  adminis- 
tered by  Mrs.  Arietta  Dalley,  NCB's  place- 
ment director. 

Not  Just  any  business  can  qualify  for  the 
program.  The  federal  government  requires 
the  business  to  be  non-profit  and  public 
service.  It  also  specifies  that  It  cannot  be 
political,  religious  or  a  service  club,  but 
must  serve  the  entire  public. 

"The  Salvation  Army  is  the  only  exception 
to  this  directive,"  Mrs.  Dalley  explained. 
"Since  the  Army  deals  with  welfare  services, 
we  are  allowed  to  place  students  there  as 
long  as  they  work  In  the  Army's  public  serv- 
ice area,  not  religious  areas." 

In  addition,  NCB  students  are  employed 
at  the  Red  Cross.  Western  South  Dakota 
Traffic  Bureau.  Boys  Club,  Central  States 
Fair,  Pennington  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension office.  Social  Security  office.  Boy 
Scouts,  Game.  Pish  and  Parks  Department 
and  the  Black  Hills  Conservancy  Subdlstrlct. 
Inflation  has  been  esp)eclally  hard  on  these 
agencies.  Faced  with  cutbacks  of  funds  and 
increased  demand  for  public  services,  they 
view  with  relief  such  a  program  which  offers 
them  dependable,  regular  help — even  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

"Work-study  students  spend  only  a  few 
hours  a  day  at  our  office,  but  on  a  regular 
schedule,"  Milton  Evans,  director  of  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  explained.  "I  know  I  can 
count  on  their  presence  and  the  quaUty  of 
their  work,  so  I  plan  my  schedule  accord- 
ingly." 

Evans  employs  three  NCB  students  tinder 
this  program.  Henry  Mullenburg  handles  all 
the  accounting  work;  Susan  Splitter  does  all 
the  secretarial  work  and  helps  out  with 
duties  throughout  the  office;  and  Cindy 
Stalder  assists  In  keeping  the  library  or  tariff 
contracts  up  to  date  and  properly  cataloged. 
These  students  are  getting  a  little  extra 
out  of  this  Job  because  Evans  holds  a  de- 
gree m  business  education  and  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  student  workers  on-the-job 
training  In  his  profession  of  tariff  negotU- 
tlon  and  control. 
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Inciaenuaiy.  he  obtained  his  degree  a  few 
years  ago  from  Black  Hills  State  College 
with  the  help  of  a  work-study  grant 

Students  employed  by  these  agencies  have 
one  thing  In  common.  They  know  they  are 
badly  needed  for  the  agency's  basic  workings, 
and  they  know  they  are  part  of  the  organi- 
zation— not  an  outsider  who  merely  puts  In 
his  or  her  hours. 

At  the  Girls  Club,  work-study  students 
provide  the  background  organization  for 
each  program  oSered.  Each  of  four  NCB 
girls  Is  In  charge  of  arrangements,  purchasing 
and  organization  of  her  own  program  area. 
It  might  be  teaching  sewing,  cocking,  ceram- 
ics or  grooming  for  the  girls  who  range  In 
age  from  7  to  17.  or  putting  the  library  into 
workable  order. 

"Volunteer  workers  and  funds  are  vital  to 
the  Girls  Club,  but  it  Is  Just  as  vital  to  know 
there  will  be  somebody  In  regularly  to  get 
the  Job  done,"  Mrs.  Barbara  Flerro.  director, 
emphasized.  "'Our  NCB  work-study  girls  pro- 
vide the  needed  consistency  to  back  up  the 
volunteer  teachers  who  make  up  most  of  the 
siaff." 

Lloyd  Thompson  of  the  Mpld  City  office  of 
the  state  Game.  Pish  and  Parks  Department 
explained,  "Before  we  entered  the  work-study 
program,  we  had  more  work  to  be  done  than 
manpower  and  hours  to  do  it.  As  a  result. 
Jobs  low  en  the  priority  list  kept  getting  put 
off,  and  the  list  was  growing  longer  and 
longer. 

"Now,  since  we  have  NCB  student  Glen 
Albert  working  for  us,  we  can  assign  some 
of  these  tasks  to  him,  or  with  his  assistance 
in  other  areas,  professional  employes  have 
time  to  get  them  done,"  he  said.  "This  pro- 
cram  has  not  solved  all  our  problems,  we 
are  still  under-staffed,  but  it  helps. 

"In  our  office.  Glen  may  find  himself  one 
week  marking  trees  for  harvesting  or  feeding 
hatchery  trout,  the  nest  week  he  may  go  out 
on  patrol  with  the  game  wardens — wherever 
he's  most  needed.  This  summer  he  might 
even  nnd  himself  fighting  forest  fires,"  said 
Thompson. 

"We  did  not  spell  out  any  particular  quall- 
flcatlcns  because  we  felt  college  students  had 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  learn  by  their 
very  presence  In  college.  Thus,  we  were  sure 
we  could  satisfactorily  train  Interested  stu- 
dents," Thompson  added. 

Several  of  the  agencies  entered  the  pro- 
gram not  really  sure  if  they  would  benefit 
from  it  or  if  they  were  Just  doing  the  stu- 
dents a  favor.  They  have  changed  their 
minds,  and  the  responsibilities  they  have 
delegated  to  these  students  are  amazing. 

An  illustration  of  this  responsibility  is  the 
Social  Security  card  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  carry  around  with  them.  If  you 
live  In  the  West  River  area  and  have  regis- 
tered for  a  number  recently  or  had  a  name 
changed  on  the  card,  it  was  an  NCB  girl  who 
handled  the  request. 

The  West  River  office  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  caught  up  in  the 
governmental  freeze  on  federal  employee  hir- 
ing and  their  fulltlmc  staff  has  dropped 
from  20  to  14  over  the  last  four  years.  To 
help  make  up  the  difference,  the  office  em- 
ploys two  NCB  work-study  girls. 

At  the  Black  Hills  Workshop  Schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  one  NCB  student 
helps  out  with  the  secretarial  and  bookkeep- 
ing duties,  while  others  evaluate  the  working 
skill  potential  of  the  school's  student- 
clients.  They  work  alongside  the  cllenta  In 
the  wood  shop  and  ceramics  shop,  keeping 
the  assembly  lines  moving  smoothly  or  super, 
vising  work  on  power  tools  so  that  no  one  Is 
Injured. 

Work-study  students  also  take  regtUar  In- 
ventory of  the  ceramics  shop  which  main- 
tains an  amaTing  volume  of  sale.  During 
breaks,  they  make  friends  and  play  basket- 
ball with  the  student  clients. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  Job,  physically  or  tem- 
peramentally. Not  every  NCB  work-study  stu- 


dent who  accepts  a  Job  there  stays  very  long. 
But  the  young  men  who  do  undertake  the 
responsibility  seem  to  thrive  on  the  chal- 
lege  and  enjoy  the  variety  of  the  Job. 

The  YMCA  expects  the  students  to  be  their 
face  before  the  public  as  well  as  staff  the 
game  rooms,  the  check-out  counters  and  the 
front  desk. 

"Our  full-time  staff  members  Include  my- 
self and  several  secretaries  and  accountants," 
George  Zelse.  director  of  the  YMCA,  said. 
"We  are  usually  tied  down  to  our  administra- 
tive duties,  so  the  NCB  work-study  boys 
meet  the  public  for  us  and  have  done  a  very 
good  Job.  Thus,  many  people  Identify  the 
"Y"  with  them. 

Mrs.  Oalley  said  the  program  Is  funded 
throughout  the  summer  of  1971,  so  NCB  can 
count  on  It  until  then.  However,  since  the 
grant  is  awarded  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
there  is  no  long-range  guarantee. 


DISTRICT  OP  CX>LUMBLA  REPRE- 
SENTATION IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
established  another  landmark  in  our 
long  struggle  to  bring  democracy  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Hearings 
were  held  Monday  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments,  presided 
over  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  on  what  I  believe 
is  one  of  the  major  defects  of  democracy 
in  America — our  failure  to  give  full  vot- 
ing representation  in  Congress  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  sun  hopeful  that  these  hearings  will 
generate  the  sort  of  new  momentum  we 
need  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
bringing  the  800,000  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict into  full  participation  in  the  polit- 
ical processes  of  our  Nation. 

The  need  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  was  ably  set  out 
on  Monday  morning  in  the  extensive 
testimony  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Kennidy).  Because  of  the 
broad  interest  in  the  issue  and  the 
urgency  of  achieving  this  long-overdue 
reform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
Senator  Kennedy's  testimony  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Wilson  Benson,  the  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  United 
States,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  One  of 
the  most  significant  recent  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  District  of  Columbia  representa- 
tion in  Congress  was  the  league's  Im- 
mensely successful  petition  drive  this 
spring,  which  demonstrated  the  broed 
nationwide  support  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation. Because  of  efforts  like  these, 
all  of  us  in  Congress  are  now  closer  to 
achieving  the  long-overdue  reform  we 
seek. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senator  Edwaho  M.  Kennedy 
ON  Ftm,  VoTtNo  Representation  in  Con- 
gress FOR  the  District  of  Columka 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  distinguished  Subcommit- 
tee and  to  give  my  strong  support  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  full  congressional 
representation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  many  years,  the  Chairman  of  this  Sub- 
committee— Senator  Bayh — has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  continuing  efforts  by  Con- 


gress to  achieve  this  goal.  The  two  days  of 
hearings  he  chaired  on  this  question  in  the 
fall  of  1967  were  one  of  the  high  water  marks 
of  our  efforts  in  the  recent  past. 

I  also  commend  the  extraordinary  recent 
work  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  For  four 
decades,  the  National  League  has  made  D.C. 
representation  in  Congress  one  of  Its  primary 
goals.  This  spring,  the  League's  dramatic 
petition  drive  showed  all  of  us  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  that  the  goal 
has  broad  grass-roots  support  In  all  parts 
of  the  nation. 

For  years,  the  cause  of  the  District  has 
also  been  strongly  championed  by  many  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  and  their  able  leaders 
In  the  nation's  capital.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  so  many  of  them  are  here  to  testify  to- 
day. I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  give 
our  efforts  the  new  momentum  they  need  to 
be  successful. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  Injustices  In  our 
democracy  today  Is  our  failure  to  give  full 
representation  In  Congress  to  the  people 
of  the  nation's  Capital.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  toward  ex- 
tending the  franchise  and  broadening  the 
base  of  representative  government  In  Amer- 
ica. Most  recently  in  the  Senate,  we  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18,  and  thereby  bring  millions  of  young 
Americans  into  the  mainstream  of  the  polit- 
ical process. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  Is  now  at 
hand  to  take  another  major  step  forward  in 
our  long  march  toward  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  representative  government  for  all  our 
people.  The  time  has  come  for  prompt  action 
to  eliminate  the  Injustice  to  which  the  people 
of  the  nation's  Capital  have  been  so  unfairly 
subjected  for  so  long.  Later  this  month, 
when  the  pending  resolution  for  popular 
election  of  the  President  is  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  Intend  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  a  provision  giving  full 
voting  representation  In  Congress  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Although  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  now  been  made  eligible 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
there  is  still  a  barrier  against  their  fair  par- 
ticipation In  the  national  legislature.  There 
Is  no  reasonable  basis  to  continue  to  exclude 
from  them  the  right  to  representation  In 
Congress.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore 
that  It  Is  tne  pwwer  of  a  legislative  vote  which 
represents  the  ultimate  means  of  participa- 
tion in  national  decisions.  Without  that 
power,  the  people  of  the  District  are  still 
mandated  to  abide  by  all  the  obligations  of 
citizenship.  At  the  same  time  they  are  rele- 
gated to  the  slavery  of  colonialism. 

The  residents  of  the  Federal  City  are  as 
intimately  concerned  about  their  city's  con- 
ditions and  their  city's  future  as  are  the 
residents  of  Boston,  Miami,  Chicago  or  any 
other  American  metropolis.  But  Washlng- 
tonians  do  not  share  equally  with  other 
Americans  In  the  opportunity  to  make  deci- 
sions about  their  future.  The  proposal  I  sup- 
port will  help  to  assure  that  residents  in  the 
Capital  City  can  more  fully  exercise  each  of 
the  rights  granted  to  all  Americans  by  the 
Constitution. 

A    PROPOSAL    FOR    FULL    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
RZPRSSKNTATION   tS  CONGRESS 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  support 
would  provide  full  voting  representation  in 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  l^e 
amendment  would  contain  sis  principal  pro- 
visions: 

D.C.  voters  would  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
(probably  two)  to  which  the  District  would 
be  entitled  on  the  basis  of  its  papulation. 

Each  Senator  or  Representative  would  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  District. 

Elach  Senator  or  Representative  would 
poasess  the  same  qualifications  as  to  age  and 
citizenship  and  have  the  same  rlghta,  prlvl- 
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leges  and  obligations  as  other  Senators  or  end  the  participation  of  other  members  on  from  municipal  jurisdiction,  but  restoring 

Representatives.  the  Senate  and  House  District  Committees,  all  the  rest  to  local  control.  Others  call  for 

A   vacancy   In   the  representation  of   the  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  at  least  complete  local  seLf-government,  subject  only 

District  In  the  House  or  Senate  would  be  Senators  from  the  most  populous  states,  like  to  such  oontrola  as  may  be  needed  to  preserve 

filled  by  a  sp>eclBl  election  by  D.C.  voters.  New  York,  would  be  more  free  to  devote  their  the  seat  of  Pedo-al  government. 

The  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on  attention  to  their  own  constituents  If  they  I  recognize,  therefore,  that  It  la  not  easy 
the  provision  In  the  Twenty-third  amend-  are  not  also  assigned  the  responsibilities  of  to  define  an  entirely  satisfactory  relatlon- 
ment  for  determining  the  number  of  electors  the  detailed  local  work  at  a  D.C.  Committee,  ship  between  the  Congress  and  the  District 
for  President  and  Vice-President  to  be  ap-  Obviously,  In  the  present  situation.  Senators  of  Columbia.  To  me,  however,  there  is  at 
pointed  for  the  District.  However,  until  such  and  Representatives  on  the  D.C.  Committees  least  one  contemporary  need  that  Is  clear — a 
time  as  ovir  system  of  choosing  the  Presl-  tend  to  put  their  work  on  national  legislation  need  to  which  Congress  can  and  should  re- 
dent  Is  changed,  each  Representative  or  Sen-  ahead  of  their  work  on  D.C.  legislation.  Clear-  spond.  The  people  of  Washington  are  en- 
ator  from  the  District  would  be  entitled  to  ly.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  Senators  and  titled  to  full  voting  representation  in  the 
participate  In  the  choosing  of  the  President  Representatives  on  those  committees  whose  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
or  Vice-President  In  the  House  of  Represent-  primary  loyalty  Is  to  citizens  of  the  District,  sentativee.  It  Is  long  past  time  for  Congress 
atives  or  Senate  under  the  Twelfth  Amend-  The  right  of  representative  govemr  ent  to  demonstrate  to  our  own  people  and  to 
jjjgnt  Is   fund.amental   to   democracy   in   America,  people  throughout  the  world  that  In  Amer- 

The  Congress  would  have  the  power  to  Im-  Nowhere  in  America  should  the  principle  of  lea,  democracy  exists  for  all. 

plement  the  amendment  by  appropriate  leg-  representative   government   be   more   firmly  jTuwions  proposals  for  district  of  coluicbia 

islatlon.  established  than  In  the  nation  s  capital.  In                    representation  in  concrsss 

The  proposed  amendment  deals  only  with  '^^^^,^^^,,X''I^oX're'^ror^l^\t^^  Although  a  large  number  of  proposed  con- 
D.C.  represenution  In  Congress.  It  is  not  a  Zlf^l^^"^^^^^°f^i^  of  rSematfvl  »Ututlonil  amendments  providing  fuU  DC. 
proposal  lor  "Home  Rule"  In  the  District  of  ^'^^^^^t^^^^^Pj^f  pr^trcJwltrprl^^^  representation  in  Congre^  have  been  Intro- 
Columbia.  CiUzens  of  the  nation's  capital  f .i:^^ ^f  ^^^f^^^e  '^  of  thf^^  duoed  over  the  years,  none  has  yet  come  to 
have  never  had  representation  ^  ^Congress.  ^^^l?^J']^l^l'^°^^^^J^''^^Xmc^^cr  Is  a  direct  vote  in  either  the  SeAate  or  the 
Ironically,  however.  In  times  past  they  have  ^I^f^°„V?„  jfcwne  By  some  cniel  Irony,  a  House.  One  of  the  most  significant  recent 
had  home  rule-the  right  to  choose  their  f/.^^^^^^^^^^d^^'^^a  haveTfrom  oppSon  developments  occurred  In  l967,  when  the 
local  government.  For  almoet  a  century-  ^^'7„;°n°y  ^eSes  to  the  cltize^  of  Its  Johnaon  Administration  proposed  a  constl- 
from  1790,  When  the  District  of  CoUimbla  ^^^^lYt^^\it^^  of  dem<^racy.  Indeed,  tutlonal  amendment  t.>  provide  a  single  D.C. 
was  first  established  by  Congress,  until  1874  ^P'**'^^  ^^'  ^^^  Washington,  D.C.  Is  voting  representative  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
when  Congress  eliminated  all  elective  offices  '  Vertca^s  Lart  Colonv  sentatives.  The  proposal  would  have  author- 
for  the  Dlstrlct^D.C.  citizens  had  at  least  ^^^^^^^urefln  Uie  earlv  years  of  our  repub-  Ized  Congress  to  act  by  statute  to  enlarge 
some  form  of  home  rule.  ^^^  status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  DC.  representation  in  either  the  Senate  or 
I  strongly  support  the  principle  of  home  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  urgent  problem  that  it  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  up  to  the  rep- 
rule  for  D.C,  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  ^^^^  ^^  founding  fathers  had  no  Idea  that  resentaUon  to  which  the  District's  popula- 
soon  end  our  years  of  frustrating  efforts  to  ^^^  "natures  marshes  and  cornfields  along  tion  entitles  It.  Hearings  were  held  before 
achieve  this  basic  reform.  Whatever  the  re-  Potomac'  River  would  one  day  become  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
sult  of  these  efforts,  however,  at  least  we  can  metropoUtan  residence  for  nearlv  a  mil-  mlttees  in  the  90th  Congress, 
agree  now  that  representation  in  Congress  ^^^^  people  ^°  further  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  both  well-  Today,  however,  the  situation  Is  different,  but  the  House  Judiciary  CommiUee  reported 
deserved  and  justified.  ,^^^  nation's  capital  has  expanded  into  a  vast  the  proposal  in  a  much  more  far-reaching 
THE  need  for  d.c.  representation  in  congress  and  complex  society,  the  heart  of  democracy  form.  As  reported,  the  proposal— essentlaUy 
■^  ^,  ^  T-.,-.  4.  ^,„  ,.  .  „,*„  r.f  piRnnn  in  America  Washingtonlans  live  with  pre-  the  same  proposal  that  I  favor- would  pro- 
Washington,  D.C.  today  is  a  c  ty  of  815,000  ]^J^^'^^^^  i^J^  that  face  every  other  vide  for  elecUon  by  the  voters  of  the  District 
people.  It  has  a  population  greater  than  that  ^^^^''^'^l^j^tl^  Problems  Uke  war,  race,  of  two  Senators,  and  the  number  of  repre- 
of  eleven  states  and  those  eleven  states  have  P^^J^  ci^e  XcaUon,  heaUh  and  pollu-  sentaUves  based  on  the  city's  popul6^on. 
a  total  of  39  representatives  In  the  House  ^^^f^^;  th^  gr^t  Issues  of  our  time  and  Unfortunately,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  Senate.  Yet,  the  people  of  Washington  tUm  are  the  great  «s  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  proposal,  and  no  further 
have  no  voice  whatever  In  Congress.  By  ^^y^j^'^  however  are  African  citizens  action  could  be  taken  ^Te  House, 
contrast,  those  eleven  states  are  represented  ^^^^olce  In  solving  these  problems.  The  A  decade  ago,  In  i960,  the  full  Senate  Itself 
as  f ouows .  j^^g  ^^^  policies  that  personally  affect  the  accepted  the  principle  of  D.C.  representation 

Populatton  da^y  nygg  qj  Washington  residents  are  en-  In  Congress.  By  a  vote  of  63-25,  the  Senate 

(,19€9)  tlrely  dictated  by  us  in  Congress.  Yet.  not  passed  a  constitutional   amendment,   spon- 

No  Senators,  no  Representatives:  ^^^  ^^  ^  j^  congress  is  a  direct  representa-  sored   by   Senator   Kenneth   Keating,   which 

District  of  Columbia 815,000  ^ive  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  City.  would  have  given  citizens  of  the  District  of 

Two  Senators,  two  Representatives:  Equally     Important,     the     vast     political  Columba  the  right  not  only  to  vote  in  Presl- 

Hawall 775,000  changes  In  our  society  in  recent  years  have  dential  elecUons,  but  also  to  have  nonvot- 

Montana 700.000  p-aced  extraordinary  emphasis  on  fair  and  Ing  delegates  in  the  House.  Under  the  provl- 

Idaho 702,000  ^^^^1   participation  of  every  citizen  in  the  sions  of  the  amendment.  Congress  was  au- 

South  Dakota 670,000  most   basic   right   of   all   In   our   democratic  thorlzed  to  determine  by  statute  whether  the 

New  Hampshire 701,  000  gociety — the  right  to  vote.  The  decade  of  the  delegates  should  have  voting  privileges  in  the 

North  Dakota 683,000  sixties  brought   enormous   progress   In   this  House.  The  provision  for  DC  voUng  in  Presi- 

Two  Senators,  one  Representative:  area  to  millions  of  Americans.  The  voting  dential  elecUons  went  on  to  become  the  asd 

npiawnr*.                                               >w«  ctnn  rtglit*  *cts,  the  abolition  oi  the  poU  tax,  the  Amendment,  but  the  provision  for  DC  repre- 

M    li^T^ '""   dlfi^' nnn  reapportionment   decisions   of   the   Supreme  sentation   in  the  House  died  in   the  House 

w»^T,t ■ ' A17'  nnn  Oourt,  and  now  the  18  year  old  vo<te,  are  Just  Judiciary  Committee.  Today,  however,  a  dec- 

Wv^inu  "" ' ^lAonn  a  few  of  the  great  steps  we  have  taken  in  ade  later,  the  climate  In  that  Conimltt«e  Is 

AiftsS!       " ' Ml  noo  recent  years  to  achieve  the  Ideal  stated  so  obviously    far    more    favorable    toward    DC 

AiasKa   .«ii,uwo  eloquently  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  representation  In  Congress. 

Washingtonlans,  as  viewed  by  our  official  ence,  that  "Governments  are  Instituted  In  addition,  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that 
national  policy,  are  equal  for  the  purposes  of  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  principle  of  D.C.  represenution  in  Con- 
taxation,  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  repre-  the  consent  of  the  governed."  gress  has  broad  and  bipartisan  support.  In 
sentation.  Bach  year,  they  are  taxed  for  At  the  same  time,  the  remarkable  advances  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  District  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  without  rep-  we  have  secured  In  this  area  demonstrate  Columbia  In  April  1969,  President  Nixon  ex- 
resentatlon  and  their  sons  are  drafted  to  even  more  clearly  the  injustice  to  which  hun-  pressed  the  Administration's  strong  support 
fight  and  die  In  Vietnam.  In  countless  ways,  dreds  of  thousands  of  Washington  citizens  for  D.C.  representation  in  Congreaa,  As  the 
the  people  of  Washington  bear  the  manifold  are  condemned.  By  denying  them  the  right  President    stated: 

responslbllltleB  of  Federal  citizenship,  but  to  representation  in  Congress,  we  rob  them  of  "It  should  offend  the  democratic  sense 
they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  shape  the  one  of  the  basic  birthrights  of  American  clt-  of  this  nation  that  the  860,000  citizens  of  its 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Izens.  We  relegate  them  to  second  class  status  capital  comprising  a  population  larger  than 
To  deny  District  citizens  a  voice  and  a  ^^  °^^  society.  eleven  of  its  states  have  no  voice  In  Con- 
vote  in  the  Congress  Is  not  only  to  deny  I  fully  understand  the  concerns  of  those      gress." 

815,000  people  their  rightful  representation  who  probe  for  an  explanation  of  the  true  As  long  ago  as  December  1962.  Prealdent- 
In  the  Senate  or  House,  but  It  la  alao  to  deny  relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  and  elect  Elsenhower  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
more  than  35  million  people  in  sixteen  dlf-  the  Congress  to  the  District.  We  all  know  need  for  D.C.  representation.  As  he  put  it, 
ferent  states  the  full  attention  of  their  own  that  this  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  st&Uo  taxation  without  representation  was  con- 
Senators  and  Representatives.  These  are  the  relationship.  Rather,  it  has  been  a  process  of  trary  to  the  principles  of  our  nation.  He 
people  represented  by  the  seven  Senators  continual  evolution  through  the  years.  specifically  expressed  his  strong  feeling  that 
and  25  Representatives  serving  on  the  Sen-  Agonizing  debates  have  produced  a  wide  something  was  basically  wrong  in  America  If 
ate  and  House  Committees  on  the  District  variety  of  propoeais  to  resolve  this  question,  we  tax  the  dtizena  of  the  District  and  draft 
of  Columbia.  Although  it  cannot  be  expected  Some  have  suggested  a  federal  enolave,  their  children  for  military  service,  but  do 
that  D.C.  representation  in  the  Congress  will  withholding   most    ot   all    federal    property      not  give  them  the  right  to  vote. 
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POSSIBLE       AKGUMKNTS       AGAINST       DISTBICT       OT 
COLUMBIA    REPRESENTATION 

In  the  past,  D.C.  representation  In  Con- 
gress has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
unconvincing  arguments.  Because  uhey  are 
so  unconvincing,  most  of  us  who  favor  DC. 
representation  dismiss  these  arguments  as  a 
cover  for  partisan  politics  or,  worse,  as  a  cover 
for  racism. 

Some  opponents  of  D.C.  representation 
claim  that  the  amendment  would  treat  D.C. 
as  a  state.  They  say  that  D.C.  is  not  a  State, 
but  a  city,  smaller  than  at  least  eight  other 
cities  In  the  nation,  and  that  there  Is  no 
greater  reason  for  this  city  to  be  represented 
in  Congress  than  larger  cities  which  are 
denied  the  right.  This  argtiment  lgn;>res 
the  obvious  fact  that  other  American  cities 
are  political  subdivisions  of  States,  which  are 
already  represented  in  Congress.  In  any  event, 
for  years.  DC.  has  traditionally  been  treated 
M  a  state  In  virtually  every  major  Federal 
grant  program. 

Another,  even  less  persuasive  objection 
to  DC  representation  rests  on  the  proviso 
in  Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares that  "no  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  Suffrage  In  the 
Senate."  It  is  far  too  late  m  our  history  to 
argue  that  the  admission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  representation  in  Congress 
would  deprive  any  state  of  Its  "equal  Suf- 
frage in  the  Senate."  In  light  of  the  history 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  precedents  under 
It.  the  meaning  of  Article  V  is  clear — no 
single  State  may  be  given  a  larger  number 
of  Senators  than  any  other  State. 

In  other  words.  It  was  the  Intention  of  the 
founding  fathers  In  the  proviso  of  Article  V 
to  make  clear  that  the  Senate  should  never — 
even  by  Constitutional  amendment — be  ap- 
portioned by  population  or  any  other  basis 
that  would  give  one  State  more  representa- 
Uvee  in  the  Senate  than  any  other  State.  This 
was  the  essence  of  the  Federal  compromise  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787.  It  has 
guided  us  for  two  hundred  years,  and  it  is 
intended  to  endure  throughout  our  histon-. 
This  is  all  that  Art.  V  means,  and  all  that  it 
requires. 

Nothing  m  the  history  of  Article  V  or  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution  supports 
the  Interpretation  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  not  intended  to  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  Indeed,  in  the 
Federalist,  No.  43,  James  Madison,  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  Constitution, 
wrote  that  the  prospective  Inhabitants  of 
the  Federal  City  "will  have  their  voice  In  the 
election  of  the  (National)  Government  which 
Is  to  exercise  authority  over  them."  Clearly. 
Madison  was  assuming  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  capital  would  be  represented 
In  Congress. 

In  addition.  Article  V  has  never  been  read 
as  prohibiting  the  representation  of  nete 
States  In  the  Senate,  even  though — obvious- 
ly— the  admission  of  a  new  State  dilutes  the 
voice  and  power  of  the  existing  states  In  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  original  13  States,  37 
new  states  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 
As  a  result,  the  power  of  the  original  13  states 
In  the  Senate  has  been  diluted  nearly  four- 
fold from  2/2a  to  3/100.  Yet,  no  one  has  ever 
argued  that  any  of  the  original  States  has 
been  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  tho 
Senate. 

The  principle  Is  clear.  So  long  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  treated  In  the  Senate  on 
the  same  t>asls  as  any  State,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  representation  for  the  District  de- 
prtves  amy  State  of  its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate.  Each  State  will  still  have  two  votes 
In  the  Senate,  and  e«cb  State  wlU  still  have 
the  same  proportlonAta  vote  as  any  other 
State. 

SJ.  Res.  1  (F^ular  Ejection  of  the  Presi- 
dent) as  an  Appropriation  Vehicle  for 
Achieving  D.C.  Bepreaentatlon  In  Congress. 

Six  weeks  afo,  by  a  narrow  vote,  the  Senate 


Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  send  to  the 
full  Senate  a  proposed  constitutional 
Amendment  (3J.  Res.  1)  for  popular  election 
of  the  President.  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion Is  an  entirely  appropriate  vehicle  for  a 
provision  giving  full  voting  representation 
m  Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  a 
time  when  we  In  Congress  are  considering 
a  change  In  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  our  democracy — the  way  we  choose  our 
President — It  Is  fitting  that  we  also  coaalder 
one  of  the  most  glaring  flaws  In  our  demo- 
cracy— the  lack  of  representation  In  Con- 
gress for  the  citizens  of  the  nation's  capital. 

I  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  no  action 
we  take  on  the  amendment  for  D.C.  repre- 
sentation should  be  permitted  to  Jeopardize 
the  pending  amendment  for  popular  election 
of  the  President.  For  far  too  long,  we  have 
failed  to  act  to  Instxre  that  our  President  Is 
the  peoples'  President,  not  a  minority  Presi- 
dent chosen  by  the  Electoral  College  or  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Therefore,  our 
first  priority  must  be  to  Insure  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, which  has  already  passed  the  House,  so 
that  it  may  be  sent  quickly  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

Obviously,  before  proceeding  with  the 
amendment  for  D.C.  rtpresentatlon,  we  must 
be  certain  that  we  will  not  Jeopardize  the 
popular  election  amendment.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  there  will  be  no  such  Jeopardy,  and 
that  the  Senate  and  House  procedures  are 
fully  adequate  to  Insure  this  result. 

Two  months  ago,  similar  arguments  were 
made  against  our  effort  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  by  amending  the  Voting  Rights 
Bin  on  the  Senate  Floor.  To  do  so.  It  was 
said,  might  endanger  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill  Itself.  We  know  now  that  those 
arguments  were  wrong.  By  the  overwhelnalng 
vote  of  64-17,  the  Senate  passed  the  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age,  and  there  Is 
every  Indication  that  It  will  also  pass  the 
House. 

Indeed,  it  seems  clear  In  retrospect  that 
far  from  Jeopardizing  the  Voting  Rights  Bill, 
the  Voting  Age  amendment  actually  contri- 
buted to  the  overall  passage  of  the  bill.  Simi- 
larly. I  believe,  the  amendment  for  D.C. 
representation  may  actually  contribute  to 
passage  of  the  pending  amendment  for  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President. 

Of  course,  no  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  D.C.  amendment  will  Jeopardize  ratifi- 
cation of  the  popular  election  amendment 
by  the  States.  Under  clearly  esabllahed  pre- 
cedents. It  Is  possible  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  single  resolution  submitting  a  series  ot 
constitutional  amendments  to  the  States, 
»ith  the  provision  that  each  of  the  amend- 
mens  Is  to  become  effective  as  soon  as  It 
Is  separately  ratified  by  the  required  num- 
ber of  states. 

This  was  the  procedure  followed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  In  Sep- 
tember 1789,  the  First  Congress  approved  a 
resolution  submitting  twelve  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  the  States.  Rati- 
fication of  amendments  3  through  12,  which 
became  the  Bill  of  Rights,  w?s  completed  In 
1791.  But  the  first  two  amendments,  one 
dealing  with  representation  In  the  House 
and  the  other  affecting  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress,  were  never  ratified. 

Similarly,  In  the  86th  Congress,  the  full 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  containing 
three  separate  constitutional  amendments. 
In  1959.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had 
favorably  reported  a  resolution  with  an 
amendment  authorizing  State  Oovemors  to 
fill  vacancies  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whenever  the  total  number  of  vacan- 
cies exceeded  half  the  membership  of  the 
House.  Under  the  17th  Amendment,  State 
Governors  already  had  the  power  to  fill  va- 
csmcies  In  the  Senate,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  was  designed  to  enable  the 
Hovse  to  be  reconstituted  In  the  event  of 
devastating  nuclear  attack.  In  the  course  of 


the  Senate  floor  debate  on  that  amendment 
In  1960,  two  additional,  unrelated  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  resolution: 

The  first,  offered  by  Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land, would  have  repealed  the  poll  t&x  In 
Federal  electlo:is. 

The  second,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Keating  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, would  have  given  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  In  Presi- 
dential elections,  and  a  delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  refused  to  accept  the  three- 
part  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate.  In- 
stead, the  House  passed  a  resolution  con- 
taining only  the  provision  for  D.C.  voting  In 
Presidential  elections.  The  House  version  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  eventually  be- 
came the  23rd  Amendment.  Thus,  the  23rd 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  began  as  a 
Senate  floor  amendment. 

In  closing.  It  Is  worth  mentioning  what 
I  think  Is  already  clear.  Over  the  past  40 
years,  more  than  100  different  resolutions 
have  been  Introduced  tn  Congress  to  establish 
congressional  representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  all  efforts  to  achieve  this 
goal  have  met  with  uniform  frustration  and 
defeat.  Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  18  year 
old  voting  provision,  there  Is  no  realistic 
possibility  that  a  proposal  for  DC.  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  will  be  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at  any  time 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  Our  goal  of  bring- 
ing a  greater  measure  of  democracy  to  the 
people  of  Washington  can  be  accomplished. 
If  at  all,  only  by  a  floor  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  all  of  us  In  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  opportunity  that  Is  at  hand. 


Statkmsnt  Betore  tuk  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments IN  Support  or  Full  Representa- 
tion IN  Congress  fob  the  Citizens  or 
THE  District  of  Columbia 

(By  Lucy  Wilson  Benson) 
The  message  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  you 
today  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  Is  that  a  million  and  a 
quarter  people  from  all  over  the  country  have 
petitioned  the  Congress  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  full  voting  represen- 
tation In  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  fifty  years  the  League  has  maintained 
Its  commitment  to  the  Importance  of  citizen 
participation  In  politics  and  government.  For 
almost  all  of  those  fifty  years  our  organiza- 
tion has  supported  representation  for  the  cit- 
izens o€  the  District — a  goal  not  yet  achieved 
because  not  enough  people  In  enough 
states  of  this  Union  understood  or  cared  that 
residents  of  the  city  of  Washington  have  no 
representation  in  the  body  which  governs 
them. 

The  League  decided  that  1970  was  the  year 
to  take  this  Important  but  neglected  Issue 
directly  to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  So 
we  Initiated  a  nationwide  D.C.  j>etltlon  drive. 
This  drive  has  had  a  two-fold  purpose:  1)  to 
communicate  to  men  and  women  and  to 
youth  all  over  the  country  the  almost  un- 
believable fact  that  District  citizens  are  not 
represented  In  Congress;  and  2)  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Congress  that  citizens  from 
every  state  support  representation  In  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Through  the  work  of  the  League  and  a 
number  of  cooperating  national  organiza- 
tions, the  word  has  gone  out  far  and  wide 
that  citizens  living  In  our  nation's  capital 
are  being  taxed  without  representation — that 
Washington  D.C.  Is  Indeed  the  "Last  Colony". 
A  great  many  people  approached  during  the 
Petition  Drive  had  no  Idea  that  District  resi- 
dents had  no  representation  In  the  (Congress. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  from  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North,  from  small  communities 
as  well  as  big  cities,  have  requested  s  B«- 
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sponse  from  their  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  their  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  of  District  residents.  The  response 
they  seek  Is  action  now  to  achieve  full 
representation  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  Congress. 

As  natlqi^al  President  of  the  League,  I 
led  on  May  6  a  rally  of  League  delegates  to 
our  50th  Anniversary  national  Convention. 
The  rally,  which  was  held  In  the  courtyard 
of  the  Old  Senate  Office  building,  was  the 
climax  of  our  nationwide  petition  drive. 
League  leaders  gathered  in  the  Senate  court- 
yard represented  nearly  1300  communities 
over  the  country.  They  brought  with  theui 
their  bundles  of  petitions,  with  the  million 
and  a  quarter  signatures,  which  they  later 
delivered  to  their  senior  Senators.  Though 
the  petition  drive  lasted  only  one  week,  we 
are  still  receiving  petitions  In  our  national 
office. 

The  petition  drive  has  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed natlcnwide  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District.  Delegates  to  the 
League's  national  Convention  in  early  May 
expressed  expUiltly  and  emphatically  their 
determination  to  continue  working  In  high 
gear  on  this  issue.  It  is  now  time  for  Con- 
gress to  show  sufficient  concern  to  approve 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  full  repre- 
sentation for  the  residents  of  the  District. 
The  American  Revolution  was  fought  for 
the  right  of  citizens  to  have  a  voice  and  a 
vote  In  their  government.  But  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not  have  any 
voice  or  vote  in  the  Congress.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  speaks  of  the  "right 
of  representation  In  the  legislature,  a  right 
Inestimable  [to  the  people]  and  formidable 
to  tyrants  only."  The  same  document  also 
says  that,  "Governments  are  Instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  ul  the  governed."  But  District 
of  Columbia  residents  cannot  give  either 
consent  or  dissent  to  what  Congress  does  or 
does  not  do  for  the  District  or  for  the  nation 
(of  which  Its  residents  are  a  part).  No  U.S. 
Senator  or  Representative  can  or  should  have 
the  Interests  of  the  District  of  Coluumbla  as 
his  prime  concern.  The  District  needs  Its 
own  voice  and  vote. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us  that 
this  basic  right,  related  to  the  principle  of 
representation  for  taxpayers,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  American  democracy,  has  not 
yet  been  granted  to  citizens  In  the  nation's 
capital.  It  is  unconscionable  to  tis  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  on  this  matter.  Re- 
cent Presidents  of  both  major  parties  have 
supported  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
representation  In  Congres-;  for  the  citizens  of 
the  District.  Both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic national  parties  affirmed  their  sup- 
port for  such  an  amendment  tn  their  1968 
National  Platforms.  Yet  this  issue  has  been 
allowed  by  the  members  of  Congress  to  lie 
dormant. 

We  are  confident  that  the  League  petition 
drive  Is  accomplishing  Its  purposes  with 
striking  success.  Its  nationwide  Impact  on 
public  opinion  Is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
public  response  to  the  sigiiature  campaign, 
and  by  the  remarkable  press  coverage  and 
editorial  space  devoted  to  it  in  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  I  have  brought  with  me 
today  a  sampling  from  newspapers  across  the 
country  which  I  would  like  to  have  In- 
cluded In  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  an  excerpt  fr.^m 
an  editorial  In  the  Greensburg,  Pa..  Tribune 
Review: 

"We  add  our  collective  editorial  voice  to 
that  petition  for  redrers  of  an  Injustice  that 
has  prevailed  for  a  long  time  ,  .  .  Over  the 
years,  various  arguments'have  been  advanced 
In  support  of  keeping  the  nation's  capital 
subservient  to  Congress,  without  a  voice  In 
that  body.  None  of  these  arguments  weighs 
much  against  the  fundamental  point  that  In 
a  representative  govenjrqqnt  It  U  plain  wrong 
for  people  not  to  be  r«T3resented." 


Another  example  I  would  like  to  mention 
Is  a  column  by  Martin  F.  Nolan  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  which  concludes  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment: "Democracy  for  America's  last  colony 
l3  after  all  an  exquisitely  uncomplicated 
Issue." 

The  one  and  a  quarter  million  signers  of 
our  petition  have  asked  for  a  response  from 
the  Congress.  And  the  only  reply  that  will 
.''atlsfy  these  voters  who  are  now  aware  of 
the  true  plight  of  the  District  and  the  dis- 
grace such  a  plight  is  to  the  entire  nation 
will  be  a  constitutional  amendment  passed 
by  Congress  to  provide  for  full  representa- 
tion for  the  District. 

Statement  on   Congressional   Representa- 
tion FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia 
(By  Lucy   Wilson   Benson) 
On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Washington. 
D.C.  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  I'd  like 
to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  rally. 

We  are  here,  today,  for  one  simple  reason — 
to  petition  Congress  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. A  grievance  that  might  seem  slight  in 
relation  to  today's  headlines — but  a  griev- 
ance that  actually  expresses  a  very  funda- 
mental point  In  our  system  of  government. 
We  are  asking  that  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  have  the  same  right  afforded  to 
aU  Americans.  We  are  asking  that  they  have 
full  representation  In  Congress,  that  they  be 
given  a  voice  and  a  vote  In  the  affairs  of  their 
government. 

This  nation  has  always  prided  Itself  on 
having  a  government  which  represents  the 
win  of  the  people.  Yet  at  a  time  of  national 
and  International  crisis,  there  are  800,000  In- 
dividuals, the  residents  of  Washington,  the 
nation's  capital,  who  are  denied  a  voice  and 
a  vote  In  determining  national  policy. 

I  have  no  idea  about  the  political  or  social 
Ideologies  of  D.C.  residents.  I  do  know  that 
they  currently  have  no  opporttinlty  to  ex- 
press them  on  matters  of  national  or  local 
Importance. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that 
this  Is  an  untenable  situation.  That  Is  why 
we  have  taken  the  Issue  of  D.C.  representa- 
tion to  the  American  people;  why  we  have 
just  completed  a  national  petition  drive  ask- 
ing the  members  of  Congress  for  a  resolution 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
give  full  representation  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Last  month,  members  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  conducted  a  nationwide  peti- 
tion drive  asking  for  signatures  In  support  of 
congressional  representation.  They  found 
citizens  across  the  country  cared  about  the 
pUght  of  residents  of  Washington — they  also 
found  that  many  people  were  shocked  and 
surprised  to  leam  that  there  were  no  Con- 
gressmen to  speak  for  the  District.  Today, 
the  1600  delegates  to  the  League's  national 
Convention  wlU  present  these  petitions  to 
their  Senators.  They,  who  have  a  voice  n 
Congress,  will  be  talking  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen — ^telling  them  that  more 
than  one  and  one  quarter  million  Individuals 
who  signed  the  petition  want  oongresslonal 
representation. 

During  the  campaign,  the  League  has  used 
the  slogan  "Washington,  D.C.  the  Last  Col- 
ony." We  think  It  Is  shameful  that  In  1970, 
the  citizens  of  the  District  are  governed  by 
a  Congress  In  which  they  are  denied  a  voice 
and  a  vote. 

The  League  believes  that  this  rally  today 
is  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  We.  and  many, 
many  others,  are  going  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts for  the  District's  citizens. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Memorial 
Day  is  a  time  set  aside  each  year  for 
Americans  to  pause  and  remember  those 


who  have  served  and  died  in  the  cause 
of  our  Nation. 

Too  often,  unfortimately,  what  is  said 
is  soon  forgotten  or  shunted  to  that 
limlDo  of  our  national  conscience  where 
things  unpleasant  abide. 

This  should  not  be  so,  for  it  should 
be  a  time  when  we  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  tasks  of  remaining — and  there  are 
many — and  to  carry  out  the  goals  for 
which  these  men  and  women  died. 

With  our  Nation  in  so  mucli  agony  this 
year,  torn  and  troubled  as  it  has  but 
rarely  been  in  our  history,  we  need  more 
than  ever  to  carry  with  us  the  year 
around  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Memorial  Day. 

One  whose  remarks  should  not  be  soon 
forgotten  are  those  of  a  fellow  lowan, 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  head  of  the  VS. 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Deli\'ered  at  the  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servance of  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Post  36  of  the  American  Legion, 
Don  Johnson's  comments  were  a  moving 
tribute  to  America's  servicemen  who 
have  fallen  in  behalf  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson 
(Text  of  remarks  by  the  Honorable  Donald 

E.    Johnson.    Administrator    of    Veterans' 

Affairs  at  the  Memorial  Day  observance  of 

U.S.   Department   of  Agriculture   Post  36, 

the  American  Legion,  Department  of  the 

District    of    Columbia.    Washington.   D.C, 

May  28,  1970) 

Commander  Boratenskl,  members  and 
guests  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Post 
36  of  the  American  Legion:  It  is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you  in  this  an- 
nual Memorial  Day  observance. 

But  for  me  .  .  .  and  I  am  sure  for  each  of 
you  ...  a  ceremony  such  as  this  Is  also  a 
humbUng  experience. 

For  It  reminds  us  once  again  that  we  are 
met  here  .  .  and  we  live  In  freedom  .  .  . 
Individually  and  as  a  nation  . .  .  only  because 
of  the  selfiess  service  and  supreme  sacrifice 
of  the  patriotic,  heroic  Americans  whom  we 
honor  today. 

It  Is  most  fitting  ...  I  think  .  .  .  that  the 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Post  of  the  American  L^on  .  .  .  whose  work 
is  directed  toward  the  cultivation  and  con- 
servation of  our  heaven-blessed  land  .  .  . 
should  pause  to  remember  those  .  .  .  whose 
llfeblood  nourishes  and  enriches  our  nation 
as  surely  as  the  products  of  our  soil  sustain 
and  strengthen  our  p>eople. 

From  Concord  to  Cambodia  .  .  .  for  nearly 
two  centuries  .  .  .  Americans  .  .  .  more  than 
42  million  of  them  .  .  .  have  fought  .  .  .  and 
more  than  one  million  have  died  .  .  .  not  for 
glory  .  .  .  not  for  conquest  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  aa 
President  Nixon  said  In  his  Memorial  Day 
Proclamation  .  .  .  "tor  those  concepts  that 
bind  the  people  together  In  nationhood — and 
brotherhood." 

The  President's  proclamation  ...  In  its 
title.  Its  purpose,  and  Its  words  ...  is  a 
"Prayer  for  Peace.  Memorial  Day.  1970." 

But  even  "to  ezprees  our  gratitude  to  the 
heroic  dead  by  thought  and  prayer  with  spe- 
cial reverence"  today  Is  not  enough  .  .  .  the 
proclamation  reminds  us. 

"A  more  fltUng  memorial"  .  .  .  President 
Nixon  has  suggested  .  .  .  "would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peaceful  world,  free  of  the  destruc- 
tive conflicts  which  have  plagued  man's  his- 
tory." 

The  proclamation  continues: 
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"We  must,  therefore,  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  continue  the  difficult  quest  for 
tranquility  among  all  peoples  and  the  rea- 
soned solution  of  our  differences." 

As  a  sp>eclal  mark  of  respect  for  those 
Americans  who  have  given  their  lives  In  the 
tragic  struggle  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  President 
has  directed  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  flown  at  half-staff  all  day  on  Me- 
morial Day.  Instead  of  during  the  forenoon 
period,  on  all  buildings,  grounds,  and  naval 
vessels  of  the  Federal  Government  through- 
out the  United  States  and  all  areas  under  Its 
jurisdiction  and  control. 

Wbj  .   .   .  any  war  ...  Is  hell. 

But  peace  ...  at  the  price  of  freedom 
.  .  .  would  be  hell  on  earth. 

BlU  Galbralth  and  I  share  the  honor  of 
having  served  the  American  Legion  as  Na- 
tional Commander.  With  you  members  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  Post  No.  36  .  .  . 
we  also  share  the  honor  of  being  Legion- 
naires and  veterans. 

As  veterans  .  .  .  you  and  I  know  that  to 
forsake  the  cause  of  freedom  for  which  more 
ttian  one  million  Americans  have  died  .  .  . 
and  for  which  more  than  42.000  of  our  coun- 
trymen have  given  their  lives  In  Vietnam  .  .  . 
would  be  to  mock  their  sacrifice  .  .  .  and 
deny  their  silent  plea  that  they  shall  not 
htive  died  in  vain. 

Memorial  Day  1970  finds  America  in  agony. 

Oiir  colleges  and  universities  .  .  .  far  too 
many  of  them,  certainly  .  .  .  have  been 
transformed  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning  into  battlegrounds  where  young  men 
and  women  have  tragically  died. 

We  have  yet  to  cleanse  our  waters  and  our 
air. 

Inflation  has  not  been  fully  curbed. 

Crime  still  endangers  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  millions  of  our  people. 

Degrading,  grinding  poverty  remains  the 
dead-end  future  for  Americans  who  deserve 
better. 

Our  cities  have  not  been  rid  of  their 
ghettos. 

The  ooneerns  of  rural  America  ...  as  the 
President  said  in  establishing  the  Rural  Af- 
fairs Council  last  November  .  .  .  and  as  you 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so 
well  know  .  .  .  deserve  more  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Discrimination  Is  still  an  ugly  fact. 

So  is  unemployment. 

And  so  are  the  other  Ills  that  beset  us. 

Involved  as  we  are  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  .  .  .  whether  they  concern  America's 
farmers  or  America's  veterans  ...  we  some- 
times don't  seem  to  have  the  time  ...  or 
.  .  .  because  we're  so  close  to  a  particular 
problem  .  .  .  the  objectivity  to  ask: 

Can  tomorrow  be  made  better? 

I  think  it  can. 

Because  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  will  end. 

And  with  their  end  ...  I  believe  .  .  .  and 
I'm  sure  you  do,  too  .  .  .  that  we  can  then 
meet  courageously,  effectively,  and  unitedly 
the  many  challenges  that  confront  us. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  this  audience  that  the 
attack  on  the  evils  .  .  .  the  problems  .  .  . 
which  we  all  know  exist  .  .  .  need  not  await 

.  .  and  indeed  has  not  awaited  .  .  .  the 
end  of  hostilities  In  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

Being  aware  of  what  must  be  done  .  .  . 
and  what  Is  now  being  done  ...  to  solve 
theae  critical  problems  ...  I  think  you  wlU 
also  agree  that  the  American  people  consider 
the  dlsecgagement  of  American  fighting  men 
from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  as  our  flrst 
nation*!  priority. 

Not  tintu  President  Nixon's  pledge  to 
withdraw  American  combat  forces  from 
Camijodla  by  the  end  of  June  .  .  .  and  to 
withdraw  an  additional  150.000  American 
servicemen  from  Vietnam  within  the  next 
year  ...  on  top  of  the  115,000  who  have 
already  been  pulled  out  .  .  .  not  until  this 
pledge  has  been  ftilly  redeemed  ...  In  my 
opimon  .  .  .  will  the  American  people  have 


the  desire  and  the  will  and  the  determina- 
tion to  make  the  massive  commitment  need- 
ed to  solve  our  domestic  crises. 

As  citizens  ...  as  parents  of  service- 
men .  .  .  and  my  oldest  son  Just  recently  re- 
turned home  from  combat  in  Vietnam  .  .  . 
one  question  ...  I  believe  ...  Is  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  all  of  us  today. 

Will  the  Presidents  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  be  met? 

I  dare  to  state  this  question  .  .  .  not  as  a 
rhetorical  one  requiring  no  answer  .  .  . 
nor  as  one  to  which  there  can  only  be  an 
affirmative  answer  .  .  .  but  rather  because 
you  and  I  did  not  abdicate  our  citizenship 
or  our  rights  to  free  speech  when  we  became 
Federal  employees. 

As  Federal  Government  officials  .  .  .  how- 
ever ...  I  think  that  It  Is  especially  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  remain  informed  on 
developments  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
because  the  resolution  of  that  crisis  .  .  . 
the  end  of  fighting  there  by  American 
G.I.S  .  .  .  will  certainly  affect  the  funding, 
the  planning,  and  the  ofwratlons  of  those 
Federal  programs  for  which  we  have  respon- 
sibility. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  we  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
as  fully  and  as  currently  informed  on  de- 
velopments in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  as 
possible. 

Our  opinions  and  our  knowledge  are  sought 
by  sincere  citizens  ...  be  they  relatives  or 
friends  from  back  home  or  total  strangers  .  .  . 
who  believe  that  because  we  are  in  the  gov- 
ernment ...  no  matter  what  department  or 
agency  .  .  .  and  eejieclally  because  we  work 
In  the  nation's  capital  ...  we  are  aware  of 
what  Is  happening  .  .  .  even  In  Cambodia  or 
Vietnam. 

I'm  not  being  facetious. 

We  may  not  know  the  answers  .  .  .  and 
certainly  we  would  be  foolish  to  p>ose  as 
military  experts  .  .  .  but  we  dare  not  be 
indifferent  ...  to  what  Is  happening  In 
Cambodia  or  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  to  why  it  is 
happening. 

We  need  only  follow  the  newscasts  on  ra- 
dio or  television  ...  or  read  the  dally  news- 
pap>ers  ...  to  know  what  .  .  .  according  to 
reports  from  our  military  commanders  in 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  President's 
timetable  for  withdrawal  of  American  com- 
bat troops  from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
June  will  be  met. 

Certainly,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged by  reports  which  tell  of  the  cap- 
ture of  enough  rifles  and  heavy  weapKsns  to 
outfit  almost  70  enemy  battalions  of  600  men 
each  .  .  of  more  mortar  and  artillery  shells, 
rockets  and  rifle  bullets  than  the  Commu- 
nists would  use  in  two  years  ...  of  enough 
medical  supplies  to  support  a  320-bed  hos- 
pital for  four  months  .  .  .  and  of  enough 
rice  to  feed  more  than  10,000  troops  for  a 
year. 

Apparently  the  drive  Into  Cambodia  has 
set  back  the  Communists'  ability  to  launch 
a  major  offensive  in  the  southern  half  of 
South  Vietnam  by  six  months  ...  or  more. 

This  Is  what  is  happening. 

As  to  why  it  Is  happening  ...  we  need  only 
re-read  certain  passages  of  President  Nixon's 
April  30th  nationwide  televised  speech  on 
Cambodia. 

You  will  recall  that  the  President  said  ■  .  . 
and  I  quote: 

"This  is  not  an  Invasion  of  Camtxidla.  The 
areas  in  which  these  attacks  will  be  launched 
are  completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  Our  purpose  is  not 
to  occupy  the  areas.  Once  the  enemy  forces 
are  driven  out  of  these  sanctuaries  and  once 
their  military  supplies  are  destroyed,  we  will 
withdraw. 

"Now  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  for  my 
decision. 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people  .  .  . 


are  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

"The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  is  Indis- 
pensable for  the  continuing  success  of  that 
withdrawal  program. 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  it  drag 
on  interminably.  The  action  I  have  taken 
tonight  will  serve  that  purpose. 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  in 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum.  The  ac- 
tion I  have  taken  tonight  Is  essentia^  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

"We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purposes 
of  expanding  the  war  into  Cambodia,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  winning  the  just  peace  we  all  desire. 
We  have  made  and  we  will  continue  to  make 
any  possible  effort  to  end  this  war  through 
negotiations  at  the  conference  table  rather 
than  through  more  fighting  on  the  battle- 
field." 

Unquote. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  National 
Executive  Conunlttee  of  the  American  Le- 
gion .  .  .  meeting  in  Indianap>olls  earlier 
this  month  .  .  .  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  Legion's  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  President's  decision  to  eliminate  Com- 
munist military  sanctuaries. 

This  resolution  also  calls  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  to  give  the  President's  decision 
the  sfone  support. 

In  another  resolution  .  .  .  the  Legion 
National  Executive  Committee  expressed 
your  organization's  "total  opposition"  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Ogden  Reld  of  New  York  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  finance  the 
Introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
forces  Into  Laos,  Thailand  or  Cambodia.  A 
day  or  two  after  adoption  of  this  NEC  resolu- 
tion .  .  .  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly defeated  Congressman  Retd's 
proposal. 

As  Legionnaires  .  .  .  I'm  certain  that  you 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Poet  No.  36  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  concur 
In  the  NEC's  conclusion  that  such  restric- 
tive legislative  proposals  "would  seriously  In- 
hibit this  nation's  ability  to  counter  aggres- 
sive moves  by  enemy  forces  and  place  the 
enemy  on  notice  that  It  has  complete  free- 
dom to  carry  out  its  aggressive  designs  from 
Cambodia  without  fear  of  reprisal." 

I  do  not  suggest  .  .  .  even  for  a  minute  .  .  . 
that  the  Congress  should  not  carry  out  its 
own  Constitutional  responsibilities  vlgorotisly 
and  promptly. 

But  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  President 
shoxild  be  given  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
his  Constitutional  responsibility  ...  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ...  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  and 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
good  on  his  pledge  to  withdraw  American 
combat  forces  from  Cambodia  by  June  30th. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  him 
this  opportunity  . .  .  and  not  act  prematurely. 

We  all  know  and  love  .  .  .  even  If  we  can- 
not sing  well  .  .  .  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Its  last  lines  call  America  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

I  would  not  quarrel  with  these  lyrics  .  .  . 
but  I  would  suggest  today  a  slight  variation. 

I  would  suggest  that  our  beloved  America 
Is  still  the  land  of  the  free  becatise  .  .  .  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ...  It  has  been 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

No  where  has  this  truth  been  more  elo- 
quently expressed  than  on  the  Confederate 
War  Memorial  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  this  inscription  .  .  . 
and  been  as  moved  and  inspired  by  it  as  I 
have. 

Permit  me  to  quote  It. 
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"Not  for  fame  or  reward 
Not  for  place  or  for  rank 
Not  lured  by  ambition 
Or  goaded  by  necessity 
But  In  simple  obedience  to  duty 
As  they  understood  It 
These  men  suffered  all 
Sacrificed  all 
Dared  all 
And  died." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  tribute 
can  be  paid  appropriately  .  .  .  with  un- 
ashamed love  and  gratitude  ...  to  all  of 
America's  honored  war  dead. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  nation  Is  really 
Its  people. 

I  believe  this  Is  true. 

In  moments  of  sorrow  and  grief  .  .  .  peo- 
ple .  .  .  families  .  .  .  unite  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  one  another. 

Memorial  Day  is  not  entirely  a  moment  of 
sorrow  and  grief  .  .  .  for  we  remember 
fondly  .  .  .  even  Joyfully  .  .  .  those  happy 
hours  and  years  we  shared  with  our  loved 
ones  before  they  answered  freedom's  call  .  .  . 
and  paid  freedom's  price. 

We  do  no  violence  to  these  happy  mem- 
ories .  .  .  however  ...  If  on  Memorial  Day 
we  seek  to  unite  the  American  people  .  .  . 
our  national  family  ...  so  that  we  might 
comfort  and  strengthen  one  another. 

In  life  .  .  .  our  honored  war  dead  were  the 
providers  and  protectors  of  their  families. 

II  ...  on  Memorial  Day  1970  .  .  .  the 
American  family  could  once  again  unite  .  .  . 
as  It  honors  their  memory  ...  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  our  gp-eat  nation  .  .  .  and  to 
protect  our  priceless  freedom  .  .  .  then  our 
heroic  war  dead  could  truly  rest  in  peace. 

For  they  would  then  know  that  they  have 
not  died  in  vain. 
Thank  you. 


SOUTH  BALTIMORE'S  STRAIGHT- 
TALKING  MARY  AVARA 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators,  intrigued  by  the  fact  that 
Maryland  is  the  only  State  which  still 
has  a  movie  censor  board,  no  doubt  tuned 
in  to  the  three  late-night  television  talk 
shows  to  watch  our  three  Maryland 
ladies  discuss  their  work.  Overnight,  Mrs. 
Mary  Avara  became  a  celebrity.  Mrs. 
Avara  is  a  straight-talking  South  Balti- 
more gal  who  does  not  pull  any  punches. 
What  the  general  public  does  not  know 
Is  what  a  great  person  she  Is,  what  a 
hard  worker,  and  how  versatDe  are  the 
many  areas  of  her  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  fjjpm  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sun- 
day. May  24,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
to  give  Senators  another  view  of  a  grand 
lady. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Bondswoman  Who  Caixb  Binoo — South 
Baltimorx's  Straight  Talking  Mart  Avara 
Is  A  Wars  Lkader  and  Film  Censor,  Too 

(By  Ralph  Reppert) 
Mary  Avara  can  cut  your  hair  or  get  you 
out  of  Jail,  help  you  make  your  will  or  fill 
out  your  Income  tax  form,  arrange  your 
wedding  and  reception  or  your  grandmother's 
funeral. 

If  you're  a  political  candidate  with  a  fair 
chance,  Mrs.  Avara  can  deliver  an  elecUon 
precinct  in  yotjr  favor.  If  you  have  a  son  or 
nephew  going  wayward,  Mary  can  talk  to  him 
like  a  Dutch  uncle. 

She  can  call  a  Bingo  game  for  300  women 
without  using  a  microphone.   In  her  deal- 


ings with  people,  as  a  ball  bondswoman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Motion 
Picture  Censors,  and  as  a  fireball  volunteer 
In  mo£t  of  her  church,  community  and 
neighborhood  political  doings,  she  speaks  her 
mind — row  and  number — as  if  she  were 
calling  a  BUigo  game. 

Mrs.  Avara  made  her  debut  on  television 
In  March.  Producers  of  the  Dick  Cavett 
show  invited  her  and  the  board's  other  two 
members,  Mrs.  Margery  Shriver  and  Mrs.  Roe- 
alyn  Schector,  to  discuss  the  workings  of 
Maryland's  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Cen- 
sors, the  only  such  state  board  In  the  land. 
This  board  attracted  national  attention  last 
year  when  It  banned  "I  Am  Curious  (Yel- 
low)." and  it  became  topical  again  In 
March  after  Time  published  an  Interview 
with  the  three  censors. 

On  television,  Dick  Cavett's  panel  discus- 
sion began  decorously  enough,  and  then  TV 
viewers  sat  up  and  turned  up  the  volume. 
They  knew  they  were  hearing  something  dif- 
ferent, but  they  didn't   know  what  it  was. 

It  w.is,  among  other  things,  South  Balti- 
more Straight  Talk. 

There  was  something  different  about  Mrs. 
Avara,  and  a  lot  of  that  difference  comes 
out  in  her  talk.  Political  candidates  may 
speak  in  suave  generalities,  but  the  precinct, 
ward  and  district  workers  speak  in  plain  lan- 
guage. Mrs.  Avara  talks  that  way  because 
she  is  n  political  worker. 

The  language  of  policemen  Is  Just  as  blunt. 
She  knows  their  lingo,  too.  Detective  Lt. 
Vincent  Serlo,  who  retired  three  years  ago 
from  the  Baltimore  Police  Department,  Is 
her  brother.  And  since  1947,  when  she  be- 
came a  registered  bail  bondswoman.  Mrs. 
Avara'E  business  has  taken  her  almost  every 
day  and  night  to  Jails  and  police  stations. 

There's  an  Inner  strength  that  shows 
through  in  her  talk.  She  is  a  slirewd  business 
woman,  with  confidence  in  her  abilities  and 
conviction  in  her  Judgment.  "I  been  a  widow 
for  24  years."  she  has  Ijeen  heard  to  re- 
mark. "I'm  not  afraid  of  nothing."  So  when 
she  says  something — although  she  may  pro- 
nounce it  more  In  the  manner  Dizzy  Dean 
than  Allstalr  Cooke — her  meaning  stands  out 
as  plain  and  honest  as  a  patch  on  the  seat  of 
the  pants. 

Without  meaning  to,  Mrs.  Avara  stole  the 
Dick  Cavett  show.  She  set  there  with  her 
dour  expression,  a  sort  of  cross  between 
Thelma  Rltter  and  Ned  Sparks,  eind  with  a 
what-the-hell-did-I-say-wrong?  look  on  her 
face,  broke  up  the  panel  with  almost  every 
answer. 

Probably  her  most  outstanding  attribute 
Is  candor. 

Complimented  on  her  pretty  drees,  she  may 
smile  a  thank-you,  then  tell  you  confiden- 
tially she  got  it,  two  for  $11,  on  scJe  at 
Hecht's. 

"You  think  that's  a  bargain?  How  about 
the  shoes?  A  buck,  on  sale  at  Korvette's." 

Mrs.  Avara  talked  about  Baltimore,  her 
grandchildren,  the  18  children  her  mother 
had,  how  to  get  f)eople  out  of  Jail. 

Dick  Cavett  was  fascinated  by  her  being  a 
bondswoman,  going  into  Jails  and  pKilice  sta- 
tions to  get  people  out  on  ball,  and  he  had 
many  questions  atMUt  the  business.  When  he 
asked  if  she  felt  at  ease  in  front  of  a  TV 
camera,  she  said  she  would  feel  more  at  home 
talking  to  him  if  he  were  isehind  b«u«. 

Harry  Belafonte  and  Jack  Cartw,  also 
guests  on  the  panel,  broke  up.  So  did  the 
MC. 

Mrs.  Avara  registered  not  only  with  show 
people  as  a  natural  comedienne,  but  also 
with  TV  viewers.  She  went  back  before  the  TV 
cameras  as  a  guest  on  the  Johnny  Carson  and 
Merv  Griffin  shows.  One  MC  told  her  she 
could  go  into  show  business  with  his  organi- 
zation any  time  she  felt  like  it. 

Russell  Baker,  the  New  York  Timta  col- 
umnist, sent  her  flowers.  An  anonymous 
viewer  sent  her  a  dozen  red  roses.  The  fol- 


lowing Sunday  nine  corsages,  from  both  lo- 
cal and  out  of  town  admirers  came  to  her 
home. 

Governor  Mandel  wrote  his  congratulations 
and  urged  her  to  keep  up  the  good  work, 
spyreading  the  word  on  the  joys  of  mother- 
hood and  Maryland. 

At  her  office  there  were  notes  of  telephone 
calls  from  Steve  Allen  and  Mike  Douglas. 
Suspicious  of  practical  Jokes,  she  dldnt  an- 
swer either. 

A  Detroit  (Mich.)  TV  viewer,  an  elderly 
woman,  thought  Mrs.  Avara  has  a  symiae- 
thetlc  face,  and  wrote  for  advice  on  some 
personal  problems. 

A  New  York  city  man  had  seen  her  on  TV 
and  was  impressed  with  her  honesty.  A  few 
days  later  the  man's  son  was  arrested  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  man  asked  Mrs.  Avara 
by  phone  to  ball  him  out. 

Mrs.  Avara  Inherits  her  Independence  from 
people  who  have  had  to  make  it  the  hard 
way  and  on  their  own.  Her  father  was  Sam- 
uel Serto,  who  was  bom  In  SlcUy.  He  became 
a  sailor,  and  after  a  few  years  at  sea  came 
home  to  marry  Concetta,  a  childhood  sweet- 
heart. The  two  came  to  this  country  In  1895. 
when  the  bride  was  18.  Serto  opened  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  stall  In  Hollins  Market  in 
Baltimore. 

They  had  18  children.  6  of  whom  died  In 
Infancy.  All  of  the  children  helped  their 
parents  at  the  market  and  two  brothers, 
Charles  and  Frank,  still  operate  produce 
stalls  there. 

The  other  children  went  Into  a  variety  of 
professions.  'Vincent  was  a  prizefighter  be- 
fore he  retired  from  the  ring  to  become  a 
career  pwUceman.  Domlnick  wrestled  under 
the  name  of  Benito  Guardino  and  was  billed 
as  "The  Little  Flower."  Joseph,  the  youngest, 
is  a  hefty  guard  at  the  City  JaU.  Among  his 
friends  he  answers  to  the  name  of  "Baby 
Joe." 

Mrs.  Avara  came  seventh,  as  her  mother 
did  There's  a  beUef  that  the  seventh  child 
of  a  seventh  child  Is  bom  with  a  clalrvoy- 
anoe  which  In  the  Old  Country  Is  called  "sec- 
ond sight."  Mrs.  Avara  believes  she  has  a 
strong  streak  of  It. 

"I  can  walk  into  a  room  where  there's  a 
phony,  and  know  he's  a  phony  the  split- 
second  I  see  him.  I  know  things  around  the 
neighborhood  are  going  to  happen  before 
they  hapfjen.  Lots  of  times  I  know  what  a 
judge  is  going  to  say  before  he  says  it." 

The  sixth  sense  serves  her  well  in  her 
business.  In  posting  ball  for  hundreds  of 
prisoners  every  year,  for  24  years,  she's  never 
put  her  trust  In  one  who  skipped  bail. 

She  grew  up  a  member  of  the  St.  Peter 
the  Apostle  Church  ("I  came  with  the  fix- 
tures there")  and  from  her  6th  through  14th 
year  attended  St.  Peter's  School  on  Popple- 
ton  street.  She  had  to  quit  after  the  8th 
grade  to  help  her  folks  In  the  market 

In  her  late  teens  she  became  a  helper  In 
the  organization  of  Julian  B.  "Chicken" 
Carrick,  a  Hollins  Market  poultry  dealer  and 
Sixth  district  political  leader.  Sharp  and 
willing,  she  moved  from  precinct  runner  to 
odd  jobs  at  the  ward  level,  and  then  became 
a  utility  campaign  worker  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

In  1929  she  married  Vincent  Joseph  Avara, 
who  had  oome  over  from  her  parents'  birth- 
place In  1920.  Avara,  a  blacksmith  in  Sicily, 
learned  barlierlng  in  Baltimore,  and  set  up 
his  own  shop  at  Lombard  street  and  Carroll- 
ton  avenue. 

Mrs.  Avara  was  widowed  In  1948  when  her 
htisband  was  killed  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Ten  years  later  her  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Concetta,  died  the  same  way. 

An  uncle,  Joe  Serlo,  was  a  ball  bonds- 
man, and  Mrs.  Avara  often  allowed  him  to 
list  her  home  as  a  security  to  his  business. 
Widowed,  and  with  four  children  to  support, 
Mary  went  Into  the  business  herself.  An 
astute  btulnesswoman,  she  has  since  bought 
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k  number  of  additional  prop«rtle6  to  pledge 
as  collateral  In  her  professloD. 

Life  Is  a  bit  easier  now  that  the  children 
are  grown  and  on  their  own.  Her  son.  Simon. 
has  become  a  barber,  operates  a  barber 
school,  and  Is  national  president  of  all  state 
brurber  boards.  Her  daughter.  Carmellta,  \b 
married.  Her  son,  Samuel.  Is  a  regional 
claims  manager  for  Montgomery  Ward. 

The  ball  bond  business  earns  Mrs.  Avara 
a  comfortable  living,  but  It  is  a  demanding 
Job  that  keeps  the  telephone  ringing  late  at 
night.  Her  most  usual  clients  are  shoplifters, 
numbers  writers,  bookmakers,  with  now  and 
then  charges  as  serious  as  manslaughter.  For 
tbe  ball  siie  puts  up,  she  Is  allowed  a  bonds- 
woEiaas  fees  of  7  per  cent  In  the  city,  10 
per  cent  in  the  county.  Thus  a  shoplifter  she 
gets  out  on  1500  ball  might  produce  a  fee  of 
•35  In  town,  (60  In  the  county.  She  has  been 
known  to  shave  her  fee  In  distress  cases. 

Most  of  her  clients  seek  her  out,  either 
bao»us«  they  are  long-time  customers  or  be- 
oau««  friends  mention  her  name.  She  has  so 
many  contacts  that  she  doesn't  find  it  neces- 
iary  to  List  her  name  In  the  telephone  dl- 
r«ctDry  or  the  classified  section. 

She  doesn't  like  to  handle  some  of  the  cases 
ahe  does,  but  can't  turn  them  down  If  they're 
good  risks  because  business  is  business.  She 
feels  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  transgres- 
aerv  she  calls  the  little  people,"  shoplifters, 
bookies  and  the  like. 

"It's  easy  to  be  honest."  she  says,  "when 
you've  got  a  dollar  in  your  pocket.  But  can 
you  hate  a  woman  who  doesn't  have  a  dime, 
and  who  wants  a  pretty  pink  dress  for  her 
UtU«  girl  so  bad  she'll  steal  It  if  she  has  to?" 

In  every  neighborhood  there  are  two  types 
o(  people  who  want  to  help  In  emergencies. 
One  type  asks,  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 
Tao  other  type  spots  what  needs  doing  and 
does  It.  Mrs.  Avara  is  a  doer. 

In  South  Baltimore  Mrs.  Avars  is  the  guid- 
ing force  of  the  Sixth  District  Ladles  Civic 
and  Improvement  Association.  Inc.,  an  orga- 
nisation of  more  than  200  women  of  the  Hol- 
Uns  Market  area.  Its  headquarters  Is  over  a 
•elf-service  food  store.  It's  a  plain  but  clean 
hall  with  walls  displaying  the  American  flag, 
a  picture  of  Governor  Mandsl.  and  a  sign 
which  reads.  SmJle!  Grod  Loves  "Vou! 

There  every  Sunday  Its  members  get  to- 
gether for  an  afternoon  of  Bingo,  with  Mrs. 
Avara  calling  the  game.  Bach  meeting  opens 
with  a  prayer  and  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
The  ladles  have  soft  drinks  and  play  all  after- 
noon for  a  dollar,  then  take  a  break  over 
sweet  buns  and  oofTee.  Bach  woman  brings 
•omething  she  baked  or  canned.  Mrs.  Avara 
beefs  up  the  prizes  with  cartons  of  groceries 
she  has  collected  from  manufacturers  and 
from  her  many  friends  In  Hollins  Market. 
Thus,  most  of  the  one-doUar  admissions  go 
into  the  club  kitty.  Periodically  the  ladles  use 
the  money  for  bus  excursions  to  New  York 
City,  Altantlc  City,  and  historical  points  In 
Mjtryiand. 

Once,  while  Mrs.  Avara  was  with  the  group 
of  members  in  a  big  city,  a  group  in  another 
part  of  the  city  was  drawn  into  an  auction 
in  a  vacant  store.  The  women,  whom  the 
auctioneer  liLsisted  had  raised  their  hands  to 
bid.  came  out  with  shoddy  purses  and  other 
cheap  items  for  which  they  were  bullied  into 
paying  exorbitant  prices. 

Mrs.  Avara,  her  mouth  set  In  a  tight  Une. 
gathered  up  the  merchandise  and  took  It 
back  to  the  auctoneer.  She  came  'oack  to  the 
bus  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  money. 

Members  of  the  Sixth  District  Ladles  Civic 
and  Improvement  Association,  Inc.,  plus  Mrs. 
Avara's  friends  in  Hollins  Market,  plus  her 
political  contacts,  plus  grateful  clients  she 
has  In  years  past  balled  out  of  jail,  from  what 
might  be  termed  a  benevolent  sort  of  South 
Baltimore  Mafia.  It  has  always  been  able  to 
deliver  when  aslied  for  help. 

If  somebody's  house  bums,  the  ladles 
round  up  food,  clothing,  furniture.  If  an 
elderly  wom?n  becomes  crippled  or  Infirm. 
there's  somebody  to  help  her  with  shopping 


and  housework.  If  there's  a  death  in  the 
neighborhood  and  no  money  in  the  family 
for  a  funeral,  the  women  take  up  a  collection 
and  make  the  arr.iugements. 

In  her  formstone  fronted  rowhouse  at  105 
South  Carrollton  avenue,  Mrs.  Avara  finds 
herself  in  the  middle  of  somebody's  problem 
almost  every  night.  As  a  part  of  her  business, 
she  Is  a  notary  public  and  can  use  a  type- 
writer. Her  neighbors,  many  of  whom  speak 
little  English,  come  to  her  with  census  forms, 
Income  tax  forms  wills  and  for  letters  of  rec- 
oirunendatlon.  Between  these  good  turns,  she 
sells  program  ads  for  the  church  carnivals 
and  promotes  the  Bingo  games.  Eight  years 
ago  she  heli>ed  to  form  a  bowling  league  for 
the  blind. 

Her  day  begins  at  6.30  A.M.  She  does  her 
hou-sework,  and  reports  to  work  with  the 
censor  board  at  8.30  AM.  If  somebody  needs 
her  to  post  ball,  word  gets  to  her  at  work,  and 
she  handles  It  as  her  schedule  allows.  She 
doesn't  drive,  and  so  gets  around  by  bus  In 
the  daytime,  a  cab  at  night. 

For  their  $4,000  to  $4,500  salarle.s,  the  board 
members  view  between  600  to  700  films  a  year, 
the  multl-mllllon-dollar  Walt  Disney  pro- 
ductions along  with  sex  pictures  which  seem 
to  have  been  shot  with  only  a  camera,  a  man. 
a  woman,  and  a  bed. 

Board  members  do  not  have  the  final  word 
on  whether  a  movie  or  one  of  Its  scenes  is  fit 
to  be  shown  In  Maryland.  The  board  merely 
screens  the  productions  and  marks  each  of 
those  portions  it  believes  come  under  the 
legal  interpretation  of  pornography. 

If  a  distributor  accepts  tJie  cuts  suggested 
by  the  board,  as  most  do,  the  movie  moves 
Into  public  circulation.  If  a  producer  chal- 
lenges the  cuts,  then  a  board  which  may  In- 
clude a  psychiatrist,  an  artist,  an  educator 
among  other  recognlaed  professionals,  1." 
formed  to  Judge  the  picture. 

"My  mother  had  18  children."  Mrs.  Avara 
says.  "I  got  a  family  myself.  I'd  be  pretty 
stupid  If  I  dldnt  know  what  sex  was.  The 
love  between  a  man  and  his  wife  Is  a  beauti- 
ful thing.  A  beautiful  secret  to  be  shared  by 
them  alone. 

"But  when  love  Is  expressed  In  front  of  a 
crowd  on  the  street,  or  on  top  of  an  automo- 
bile. It  becomes  as  ugly  as  It  Is  ridiculous. 

"You  can  call  that  kind  of  stufT  art  or 
colture  until  you're  blue  In  the  face,  but  you 
wont'  change  my  mind  on  It." 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  "DEC- 
LARATION OP  CONSCIENCE" 
SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
engage  the  Senate's  attention  only  long 
enough  to  speak  in  commendation  of 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Monday  about  noon.  The 
thoughts  she  expressed  are  my  thoughts, 
but  she  expressed  them  with  an  elo- 
quence I  shaD  not  try  to  match. 

When  this  country  was  floundering 
and  wrestling  with  a  similar  threat  to 
our  honorable  and  just  traditions  20 
years  ago.  the  Senator  from  Maine  spoke 
In  similar  measured  tones  of  her  own 
conscience  and  her  intellectual  commit- 
ments. She  helped  awake  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  not  founder  into  the  Scylla  of 
civil  repression  while  avoiding  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  social  despotism. 

So  it  was  more  than  a  routine  matter 
when  our  colleague  stood  Monday  to 
warn  of  the  latest  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  lll)ertarlan  values.  Vio- 
lence, arson,  destruction,  and  threat  of 


death  employed  for  the  ideals  of  peace, 
individual  rights,  and  social  prosperity 
is  a  contradiction.  Civil  rights  can  be 
destroyed  by  mobs  even  more  quickly 
than  tliey  can  be  by  governments. 

It  was  no  error  that  civilization  came 
of  age  in  the  19th  century.  Coincident 
with  the  dramatic  material  change 
which  occurred  between  the  years  1800 
and  1899  was  the  flowering  of  the 
thought  process  known  as  liberalism, 
rooted  in  the  Renaissance  and  propa- 
gated by  the  enlightenment  of  the  18th 
century.  Liberalism  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  not  a  static  set  of  beliefs.  It  was 
a  method  of  looking  at  and  dealing  with 
reality.  It  was  observation  rather  than 
precommltment:  It  was  reason  used  to 
achieve  knowledge.  It  was  commitment 
to  bring  order  to  government,  to  com- 
mit science  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Our  20th  century  prosperity  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  liberal  ideals  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. We  are  riding  a  crest  of  abundance 
traceable  to  those  enlightened  attitudes. 
But  in  1970,  reason  is  threatened  by  ir- 
rationality, personal  freedom  and  safe- 
ty by  violence;  creation  by  destruction. 
Optimism  in  the  bigger  and  better  fu- 
ture— a  characteristic  particularly  of 
Americans  I  am  told — has  been  replaced 
by  pessimism. 

In  the  finest  sense  of  the  term — in  its 
19th  century  definition — Senator  Smith's 
remarks  of  Monday  were  liberal.  She 
pleaded  for  reason,  for  disagreement 
without  violence.  I  commend  her  for  her 
remarks  and  express  the  hope  that  they 
receive  the  contemporary  attention  they 
deserve,  as  well  as  the  historical  respect 
which  the  perspective  of  20  years  has 
accorded  her  warning  of  June  1,  1960. 


RETIREMENT  OP  LAURENCE  C. 
EKLUND.  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU  CHIEF 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preaident.  after  23 
years  of  distinguished  ser/lce  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  and  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, Laurence  C.  Eklund  is  retiring  as 
the  Journal's  Washington  bureau  chief. 

The  loss  is  one  that  will  not  easily  be 
replaced  because  Eklund  brought  nearly 
a  half  century  of  ncwspapering  experi- 
ence to  the.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
daily  readers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Eklund  began  his  Journalistic  career  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Daily  Cardinal, 
the  campus  newspaper  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  From  there  he  worked 
briefly  for  the  Madison,  Wis..  Capital 
Times  until  he  Joined  the  Journal  staff 
on  August  27,  1927. 

For  20  years  thereafter,  Eklund  cov- 
ered a  wide  variety  of  reporting  assign- 
ments, including  the  Milwaukee  court- 
house, city  hall,  and  the  Federal  Build- 
ing. He  also  covered  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  capital  in  Madison  and  very 
quickly  became  known  for  his  political 
reporting. 

He  began  his  political  reporting  less 
than  a  year  after  Joining  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  staff  covering  the  1928  campaign, 
when  Herbert  Hoover  defeated  New  York 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

But  it  was  for  his  Wswhintrton  cover- 
age that  Eklund  will  be  best  remem- 
bered. He  came  to  set  up  the  Journal's 
first   Washington   bureau   in    1947.   and 
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through  the  years  covered  the  activities 
of  a  number  of  men  whose  names  would 
remain  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
tiy. 

Throughout  those  23  years  he  covered 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  and  a  number  of  other  men 
well  known  in  Wisconsin  and  across  the 
Nation. 

Con  Eklund  represented  the  best  qual- 
ities of  Journalistic  integrity  and  objec- 
tivity during  his  years  in  Washington 
and  fulfilled  the  vital  function  of  the 
profession  by  acting  sis  an  overseer  and 
critic  of  the  functions  of  government  and 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  about  Mr.  Eklund,  published  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal, 
May  17,  19701 

JOURNAI.'S    BKLTTND  WHi  OrT  AWABO 

The  1970  Ted  Carpenter  Award  of  the  Mil- 
waukee chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes- 
sional journalism  society,  wlU  be  presented 
Tuesday  to  Laurence  C.  Eklund,  chief  of  The 
Milwaukee  Journal's  Washington  Bureau. 

Eklund  who  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  May 
after  43  years  as  a  Journal  reporter,  will  ac- 
cept the  award  at  the  chapter's  meeting  at 
7  p.m.  at  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

The  award,  which  Includes  a  $200  prize 
donated  by  the  Miller  Brewing  Co.,  Is  a  me- 
morial to  Carpenter,  who  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Milwaukee  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  director  of  the  Marquette  Univer- 
sity News  Bureau  for  more  than  40  years. 

Eklund  who  has  spent  23  years  In  The  Jour- 
nal's Washington  Bureau,  was  honored  In 
Washington  last  month  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Society,  a  group  of  former  Wisconsin 
residents  living  In  Washington. 

The  eigma  Delta  Chi  chapter  scholarship 
award  also  will  be  presented  at  the  Tuesday 
meeting. 

William  R.  Bechtel,  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  E:m.ployment,  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty Suboommlttee,  will  speak.  Bechtel  Is  a 
former  reporter  for  "ITie  Journal  and  a  for- 
mer staff  director  for  Sen,  Oaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wls.) 

[Ftom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
May  24,  1970) 

Eklund  Got  Touch  of  Politics  Eablt 
(By  Robert  W.  Wells) 

It  was  a  summer  of  more  than  50  years 
ago  in  Tomahawk,  a  northern  Wisconsin 
community  that  had  been  a  lumberjack 
town,  with  the  sawdust  piling  up  at  the  BUI 
Bradley  mill,  and  the  "shanty  boys"  hurry- 
ing Into  town  on  Saturday  nights  to  spend  a 
week's  pay  in  the  30  saloons. 

But  now  the  times  were  changing  and  cul- 
ture was  not  Ignored.  The  Chautauqua  move- 
ment, which  brought  lecttires  on  art,  re- 
ligion and  world  affairs  even  to  such  north - 
woods  communities,  was  going  strong.  A 
Chautauqua  meeting  was  scheduled  at  Brad- 
ley Park,  and  the  Eklund  family  had  a  picnic 
lunch  packed  and  was  heading  toward  this 
hlghUght  of  the  Tomahawk  social  season. 

A    FXOam    BOUTHE&NEX 

Laurence  C.  Eklund.  who  is  retiring  as  bead 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal's  Washington  Bu- 
reau, has  traveled  widely  and  known  famous 
men  since  that  day  in  his  early  boyhood.  Bnt 
he  remembers  walking  across  the  pine  needles 
In  the  park  named  for  his  lather's  boss  to 
listen  to  hlB  first  Uve  politician 


"He  was  a  florid  southerner,"  Con  Eklund 
said.  "I  don't  remember  his  name  but  I 
recadl  how  he  broke  down  and  cried  over  how 
much  money  the  United  States  had  spent  to 
buUd  the  Panama  Canal.  I  think  my  Interest 
In  politics  stemmed  from  that  speech." 

Eklund  was  born  In  TomsOiawk,  a  fact 
which  he  had  taken  for  granted  until  re- 
cently when  he  had  to  prove  It  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the   social  security   bureaucracy. 

Record  keeping  was  more  Informal  In  Lin- 
coln County  then  than  now  and  Eklund  dis- 
covered some  years  ago,  when  he  wanted  to 
apply  for  a  passport,  that  there  was  no  record 
of  his  birth  at  the  courthouse  In  Merrill. 

Eklund  had  his  older  brother,  Oscar,  go 
with  him  to  the  State  Department  and  testify 
that  Con  was  a  native  Tomahawker,  which 
satisfied  the  passport  people.  But  Oscar  is 
now  dead  and  the  social  security  office  wanted 
written  proof  that  a  Swedish  carpenter 
named  John  Eklund  and  his  wife  had  In- 
creased Tomahawk's  population  by  one  on 
May  16.  1905. 

1908    riLKS   CHZCKXO 

Eklund  called  Graham  Poster  Jr..  editor  of 
the  Tomahawk  Leader,  who  checked  the 
newspaper's  1905  files  and  found  an  item 
mentioning  the  birth.  But  It  failed  to  give 
the  baby's  name. 

The  Eklunds  had  been  munbers  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church — "there  werent  enough  Swedes  tor 
us  to  have  our  own,"  Eklund  explained, 
apologetically — so  Poster  got  in  touch  with 
the  Rev.  Bruce  Hanstedt  of  what  la  now 
called  Grace  Lutheran  Church. 

The  1906  church  records  were  written  In 
Norwegian,  but  the  pastor  got  one  of  Con's 
old  friends,  Mrs.  Delia  Newborg,  to  translate. 
Not  only  Eklund's  May  16  birth  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  duly  baptized  on  Aug.  8,  1905, 
was  recorded.  The  minister  dispatched  a 
doctunent  which  satisfied  Washington  that 
there  really  was  a  Con  Eklund  and  that  he'd 
been  bom  In  Tomahawk. 

Eklund's  father  arrived  In  that  commu- 
nity In  1889  and  built  Its  first  skyscraper — a 
frame  building  which  rose  to  a  fuU  two 
stories,  a  Tomahawk  record  for  the  time.  As 
a  boy.  Con  tried  his  hand  at  carpentry  but 
soon  gave  It  up. 

■wnrr  to  uw 

"I  was  a  wood  butcher,"  be  said.  "So  I 
went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
majoired  In  journalism  instead." 

In  his  senior  year,  Eklund  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Dally  Cardinal,  which  meant 
semester  had  hardly  begun  before  he  was 
being  denounced  by  the  Janesvllle  Gazette  as 
a  "harebrained  adolescent"  and  being  scolded 
by  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  daring  to  say 
editorially  that  "Prohibition  has  been  an 
Incentive  to  student  drlnltlng." 

The  Capital  Times,  however,  defended  Ek- 
lund's editorial  and  the  foUowlng  June  of- 
fered Vitnri  a  job.  The  Journal  hired  him  away 
from  the  Madison  paper,  raising  Its  Initial 
offer  of  $25  a  week  to  a  princely  $30  when  Ek- 
lund pointed  out  that  this  was  what  he  was 
already  making. 

JOINED   JOtTBNAL   IN    1917 

Eklund  joined  The  Jotimal  on  Aug.  27, 
1927.  so  his  retirement  ends  an  association  of 
nearly  43  years  with  the  paper. 

He  helped  cover  the  1928  campaign  in 
which  Herbert  Hoover  beat  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
but  like  most  young  reporters  he  worked  on 
a  variety  of  other  assignments,  Including  the 
Courthouse.  City  Hall,  the  Federal  BuUdlng 
and  sm  occasional  police  story,  such  as  a 
frulUees  PBI  chase  through  the  north  woods 
for  gangster  John  DlUinger. 

While  Eklund  was  a  university  student, 
Philip  La  PoUette.  then  a  young  district  at- 
torney, had  noticed  one  of  his  editorials  and 
Invited  him  to  a  series  of  Sunday  night  sup- 
pers, wnen  Eklund  was  assigned  to  report  the 
actlvlUes  of  the  Legislature  In  1935,  La  Pol- 
lette  was  governor. 


"He  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  guys  I've 
covered,"  Eklund  said.  "There  are  some  others 
on  that  list — Gov.  JiUlus  HeU,  Walter  Good- 
land,  Alexander  Wiley  and.  of  course.  Joe 
McCarthy.  I  got  to  Washington  shortly  after 
McCarthy  went  there  as  senator." 

Eklund  continued  to  specialize  In  pwllUcs 
in  Wisconsin  until  1947.  when  he  became  The 
Journal's  first  full  time  Washington  corre- 
spondent. Two  future  presidents  arrived  as 
congressmen  that  year — John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  latter  headed  a 
list  of  dignitaries  and  old  friends  who  sent 
telegrams  wishing  Eklund  well  after  his  re- 
tirement was  announced. 

Eklund  manned  the  bureau  alone  until 
1963,  when  a  second  man  was  added.  He  con- 
tinued to  specialize  In  reporting  poUUcal 
news,  helping  cover  national  pwlltlcal  conven- 
tions In  nine  presidential  election  years. 

In  1949,  1959  and  1965,  Eklund  went  on 
reporting  trips  to  Scandinavia.  During  the 
last  such  visit,  the  Swedish  Tourist  office 
found  relatives  he  never  knew  he  had  In  the 
province  of  Varmland  where  his  father  was 
bom. 

In  1960,  he  went  to  Antarctica.  His  yotinger 
brother,  Carl,  was  a  widely  known  pnlar  ex- 
plorer for  whom  the  Eklund  Islands  In  the 
Antarctic  were  named. 

JOINED  GamnoN  cixra 

Pour  years  ago,  Eklund  was  elected  to 
Washington's  Gridiron  Club,  a  newspaper- 
men's organization  limited  to  60  active  resi- 
dent members. 

Last  month,  the  Wisconsin  State  Society 
of  Washington,  compioeed  of  former  Wiscon- 
sin residents,  presented  Eklund  with  a  cer- 
tificate  of   merit   for   distinguished   service. 

Eklund  has  been  married  for  39  year*  to 
the  former  Ethel  Chl^xnan,  the  daughter  of 
a  rural  Columbia  Oounty  state  legislator 
whom  he  met  while  she  was  working  with 
a  private  welfare  organization  In  Milwau- 
kee. They  have  a  eon.  John,  who  Is  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  Washington. 

Eklund's  last  day  on  the  job  will  be  Tues- 
day. He  wUl  continue  to  live  In  a  Washington 
suburb.  Betheeda,  Md. 

PABTT  TO  BX  CrVXl* 

A  cocktaU  party  for  about  200  persons.  In- 
cluding his  fellow  members  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  other  Washington  news  coUeagues  and 
federal  officials.  wlU  be  given  In  Eklund's 
honor  by  The  Journal  Monday  evening  at  a 
Washington  hotel.  The  newspaper  will  be 
represented  by  Irwin  Maler,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Journal  Company,  and  Arvllle 
Schaleben,  associate  editor. 

John  W.  Kobe,  a  member  of  The  Journal's 
Washington  Bureau  who  will  succeed  Erklund, 
and  Prank  Aukofer.  who  Is  moving  frotn  the 
paper's  Milwaukee  staff  to  the  bureau,  will 
be  Introduced. 

In  his  new  status  as  a  man  of  leisure. 
Eklund  plans  to  do  some  traveling.  Including 
a  trip  to  Tomahawk,  which  he  hasnt  visited 
In  30  years.  While  there,  he's  going  to  stroll 
under  the  virgin  pines  In  Bradley  Park,  re- 
membering what  It  was  like  to  be  a  small  boy 
listening  to  a  politician  from  the  outside 
world  who  could  shed  tears  over  the  ooet  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

[Prom   the  Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal, 

May  17,  1970) 

A  Washincton  MxMOim 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

(The  writer  Is  retiring  this  spring  after 
43  years  as  a  Journal  reporter,  the  last  23  as 
its  Washington  bureau  chief.  In  the  article 
he  reminisces  about  his  years  In  the  capital 
and  people  and  events  he  wrote  about.) 

President  Nixon,  whose  phenomenal  mem- 
ory amazes  reporters,  reminded  me  not  long 
ago  that  he  and  I  had  arrived  in  Washington 
about  the  same  time. 

The  president's  recollection  was  correct. 
He  began  serving  In  January,  1047.  as  a  84 
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year  old  congressman  from  California.  I  came 
here  the  following  month  to  establish  the 
Milwaukee  Journals  Washington  bureau. 

As  It  happened,  I  saw  a  lot  of  Nixon  and 
another  future  president,  the  29  year  old 
congressman  from  Massachusetts,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  while  covering  my  first  big  story  for 
the  Journal's  fledgling,  one  man  bureau. 

They  were  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  It  was  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  Taft-HarUey  bill  which, 
passed  over  President  Truman's  veto, 
amended  labor  relations  laws  In  favor  of 
management.  Nixon  was  the  lowest  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee  and  Kennedy 
ranked  nest  to  the  bottom  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  The  hearings  Involved  testimony 
of  many  Mllwaukeeans. 

One  of  those  witnesses.  Harold  R.  Chrlstof- 
fel.  former  president  of  United  Auto  Workers 
Local  248  at  AUls-Chalmers,  went  to  JaU  for 
perjury  after  he  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee that  he  was  not  a  Communist.  Both 
Nixon  and  Kennedy  played  a  role  In  the  long 
drawn  out  legal  battle  that  was  taken  twice 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Nixon's  testimony  that  he  was  present 
when  the  alleged  perjtiry  was  committed  was 
Important  In  producing  a  conviction  at  Chls- 
toffel's  second  trial. 

Kennedy  made  the  motion  to  cite  Chrls- 
toffel  for  perjury.  And  he  Journeyed  to  Mil- 
waukee as  a  member  of  a  three  man  sub- 
committee that  helped  compile  the  case 
against  the  former  union  leader. 

Another  newcomer  to  Washington  early  In 
1847  was  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  who  had 
toppled  the  41  year  La  PoUette  senatorial 
dynasty  by  beating  Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Pol- 
lette  Jr.  in  the  Republican  primary.  He  then 
went  on  to  defeat  Democrat  Howard  J.  Mc- 
Murray  in  the  general  election. 

McCarthy  h.^d  a  way,  even  then,  of  attract- 
ing colorful  acquaintances. 

Waen  Paul  Kiagler,  now  an  associate  ed- 
itor of  The  Journal,  and  I  went  to  lunch  at 
the  Carroll  Arms  Hotel  the  first  day  I  ar- 
rived In  Washington,  we  found  McCarthy 
eating  with  Prince  Otto,  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Austria.  The  archduke,  a  pleasant 
young  man  of  34.  was  seeking  the  new  sen- 
ator's support  on  a  project. 

Before  coming  to  Washington.  I  had  In- 
terviewed McCarthy  at  length  as  he  relaxed 
at  the  King's  Gateway  Hotel  at  Land  o'  Lakee 
after  his  victory  In  the  Senate  race. 

It  wasnt  until  years  after  that  northern 
Wisconsin  interview  that  McCarthy,  buoyed 
by  material  from  a  friend  on  a  Chicago  news- 
paper, hit  political  paydlrt  with  his  speech  at 
WheeUng.  W.  Va..  against  alleged  Commu- 
nists In  government. 

On  Feb  6.  1954.  by  which  time  there  had 
been  ample  evidence  that  McCarthy  wa«  not 
a  standard  bearer  for  the  liberal  Republicans, 
The  New  Yorker  magazine  toased  back  at 
me  a  portion  of  that  northern  Interview, 
under  this  chiding  headline: 
"The  Clouded  Crystal  Ball." 
(Prom  a  Story  by  Laurence  C.  Eklund  in 
The  Milwaukee   Journal,  Nov.   10,   1946.) 

"In  talking  with  McCarthy  one  gets  the 
Impression  that  he  will  make  a  record  as  a 
liberal  Repub'dcan.  and  that  he  will  be  closer 
to  Republicans  of  the  type  of  former  Gov. 
Harold  E  Stassen  of  Minnesota  and  Senators 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  Joseph  Ball  of 
Minnesota  than  he  will  be  to  Sen.  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio,  the  apparent  conservative 
choice  for  president  In  1948.  Evidently,  he 
win  not  be  satisfied  with  a  Republican  pro- 
gram that  calls  for  'free  enterprise.' " 
That's  what  I  wrote,  all  right. 
But  McCarthy  chose  to  Ignore  my  predic- 
tions and  gleefully  pursued  the  nonexistent 
Communlsta  in  the  State  Department — with 
the  active  support  and  connivance  of  Taft,  al- 
though it  apparently  was  not  love  at  first 
sight. 

In  1946.  when  McCarthy  was  seeking  Be- 
pubUcan    support    for    his    primary    twttle 


against  La  PoUette.  I  obtained  a  letter  from 
Taft  to  Lester  J.  Bradshaw,  then  of  Milwau- 
kee, In  which  Taft  revealed  a  close  pdUtlcal 
kinship  vrtth  La  PoUette. 

Publication  of  the  letter  In  The  Journal 
caused  a  sensation.  Taft  got  It  back  from 
Bradshaw  and  denied  having  written  It.  but 
fortunately  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  It  photostated.  The  Journal  also  pub- 
lished the  photostat. 

And  In  Washington,  when  McCarthy  and 
his  administrative  assistant,  Victor  John- 
ston, walked  into  Taft's  office  to  meet  the 
Ohio  senator  for  the  first  time,  Taft  Jumped 
up,  pumped  Johnston's  hand,  and  exclaimed 
"Glad  to  meet  you,  senator."  The  white 
maned  Johnston  looked  more  like  a  sen- 
ator than  his  boss  did. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  remember  Mc- 
Carthy for  his  kind  way  with  children  and 
his  home  cooked  chicken  dinners  (his  secret 
was  to  use  a  lot  of  butter)  than  for  his  re- 
pented attacks  on  The  Journal  as  the  "Dally 
Worker  of  Wisconsin."  He  never  could  un- 
derstand that  such  attacks  also  were  attacks 
on  me  as  one  of  several  hundred  employe- 
owners  of  a  rather  successful  capitalistic  en- 
terprise. That  Is  a  point  that  other  politi- 
cians, some  long  forgotten,  have  been  equally 
unable  to  grasp. 

It  was  over  McCarthy  that  President  Tru- 
man began  his  long  feud  with  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  that  didn't  end  until  Nov.  25, 
1963,  at  the  funertU  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  peppery  Mlssourlan  excoriated  Elsen- 
hower for  yielding  to  pressure  to  delete  from 
a  1952  Milwaukee  campaign  speech  praise  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  who  McCarthy  had 
attacked  as  a  captive  of  a  conspiracy  to  abet 
Soviet  designs. 

Sen.  Wiley's  usual  greeting  to  me  during 
his  years  as  senator  often  Included  the  com- 
plaint, boomed  out  at  a  cocktail  party  or 
across  a  crowded  restaurant,  that  he  wasn't 
getting  enough  Ink  In  The  Journal.  I  usual- 
ly retorted  mildly  that  his  activities  weren't 
exactly  Ignored  by  the  newspaper  and  that. 
In  fact,  he  was  written  up  rather  frequently. 
It  got  to  be  kind  of  a  Joke. 

The  fact  Is  that  WUey.  for  aU  his  back- 
slapping  ebullience,  was  a  good  and  gutsy 
senator,  as  well  as  a  great  story  teller  with 
whom  a  luncheon  In  the  Senate  restaurant 
was  a  most  Jolly  affair. 

In  his  switch  from  laolatlonlsm  to  Interna- 
tionalism in  the  midst  of  World  War  II,  and 
In  his  opposition  to  the  Brlcker  amendment 
limiting  the  treaty  making  power  of  the 
president,  he  showed  courage  In  the  face  of 
bitter  opposition  from  the  right  wing  of  his 
own  party. 

And  his  long,  successful  fight  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment. 

Wiley,  78,  lost  his  cool  during  his  disas- 
trous 1962  re-election  campaign  against 
Democrat  Oaylord  Nelson  when  he  told  me 
that  Nelson  was  "stupid"  and  a  "nlt-wlt" 
and  only  "half  a  Viking"  who  couldnt  apeak 
Norwegian  whUe  he  (WUey)  was  a  full  Vi- 
king who  spoke  Norwegian  fluently. 

What  a  pity  he  dldnX  retire  voluntarily 
at  the  age  of  78. 

Besides  recording  national  politics,  the 
consclentloiis  Washington  reporter  tries  to 
stay  In  contact  with  visitors  from  his  home 
state.  He  gets  Invited  to  a  variety  of  seml- 
soclal  events  sponsored  by  home  organiza- 
tions: for  Instance,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  bankers'  association  or  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative. 

These  events  occasionally  produce  news 
stories.  But  since  1949,  the  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  been  mainly  social  and 
predictably  nonnewsworthy.  That  was  the 
year  that  the  guests  turned  on  their  hosts, 
and  I  reported  It. 

Democratic  Rep.  Andrew  J.  BlemlUep  of 
Milwaukee  tangled  with  a  sleable  delegation 
of  Wisconsin  doctors  who  had  flown  to  Wash- 


ington to  lobby  against  the  Truman  admin- 
istration's compulsory  health  Insurance  bill, 
of  which  Blemlller  was  a  sponsor. 

And  Rep.  Prank  B.  Keefe  of  Oshkosh,  a 
big  rpa.n  with  an  Impressive  voice,  chided  his 
hosts  for  demanding  cuts  In  federal  expendi- 
tures while  seeking  funds  for  such  things  as 
local  airports. 

"Every  single  chamber  of  commerce  in  the 
coimtry  wants  that  federal  dough  we're  ap- 
propriating and  you'll  be  the  first  ones  to 
squawk  and  bombard  us  If  we  take  It  away," 
thundered  Keefe. 

"Hatchet  Burled  (In  Skulls)  at  State  Dele- 
gation Pete,"  proclaimed  the  headline  over 
my  front  page  story  the  next  day.  That  did 
It.  There  hasn't  been  a  good  news  story  out 
of  a  state  chamber  dinner  In  the  last  20 
years. 

Keeping  In  circulation  In  a  town  obsessed 
with  propriety  can  be  an  amusing  course  in 
social  studies. 

Newspapermen  generally  have  status  In 
Washington,  but  socially  they  still  rank  be- 
low official  people.  Including  congressional 
secretaries.  There  even  are  social  pecking 
orders  among  newsmen. 

I  brushed  up  against  this  In  Navy  protocol 
when  I  went  with  an  official  party  to  Nor- 
folk. Va..  to  get  the  silver  service  off  the 
battleship  Wisconsin  for  display  In  the  state 
capltol  at  Madison. 

At  a  luncheon  on  botu-d  the  battleship, 
the  ranking  guest  was  Rep.  Olenn  R.  Davis, 
Waukesha  Republican,  who  sat  beside  the 
captain.  Next  in  the  order  of  precedence  that 
had  been  worked  out  by  the  Navy  several 
days  In  advance  was  Davis'  secretary.  Jack 
Cory,  who  more  recently  retired  as  editor  of 
a  chain  of  Milwaukee  suburban  weekly  news- 
papers. 

In  the  seating  arrangement  I  ranked  be- 
low Cory,  but  I  was  placed  closer  to  the  cap- 
tain than  was  the  reporter  from  Madison's 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  apparently  because 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  had  a  larger  circu- 
lation. 

And  dovm  at  the  end  of  the  table,  way 
beyond  the  salt,  was  the  news  photographer. 
On  three  reporting  trips  to  protocol  con- 
scious Scandinavia  I  fared  a  little  better  so- 
cially than  1  did  around  Washington. 

In  Sweden  especially,  presumably  because 
I  am  of  Swedish  extraction,  I  occasionally 
got  to  sit  next  to  the  host  or  hostess  and 
was  called  upon  to  make  the  "thank  you" 
speech.  And  In  the  royal  palace  In  Stock- 
holm, the  crown  prince — now  the  87  year  old 
King  Gustav  VI  Adolph — singled  ont  me  and 
three  of  my  Journalistic  colleagues,  also  of 
Swedish  ancestry,  for  special,  warm  greet- 
ings. I  have  tried  not  to  let  all  this  go  to 
my  head. 

The  Scandinavian  trips  meant  much  more 
to  me  than  Just  another  assignment,  because 
they  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
my  family  background. 

Searching  the  records  at  Sunne,  the  Swed- 
ish community  In  provincial  Varmland  where 
my  father  was  bom,  I  was  startled  to  learn 
that  he  began  life  as  Jan  Jansson.  not  John 
Eklund.  My  father,  who  emigrated  to  Toma- 
hawk. Wis.,  In  1888.  never  happened  to 
mention  to  us  that  he  had  changed  to  a  sur- 
name meaning  "oak  park." 

My  brother  Oscar  feared  there  had  been 
a  scandal  In  the  family.  But  Pastor  Vic- 
tor Kydlnge  of  the  Sunne  church  explained 
that  It  was  customary  to  change  one's  name 
as  my  father  had  done  when  he  went  to 
Stockholm  to  become  a  carpenter  for  the 
king. 

Orvllle  Freeman,  former  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, told  me  that  a  grandfather,  also  a 
Swedish  Immigrant,  changed  his  name  from 
Johnson  to  Freeman  because  there  were  too 
many  Johnsons  in  the  Minnesota  lumber 
camp  where  he  worked. 

Freeman  figvirea  that  his  forebearer's  name 
change  cost  blm  60,000  votes  when  be  ran 
for  governor  of  Minnesota  In  1954,  because 
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many  voters  in  the  heavily  Scandinavian 
state  probably  didn't  know  he  was  a  Swede. 

Through  the  church  records,  the  Swedish 
Tourist  Traffic  Association  located  two  sets 
of  relatives  on  my  father's  side  I  never  knew 
I  had.  I  met  them  In  1965  when  the  Swedish 
government  selected  me  as  the  American 
Journalist  to  announce  plans  for  Sweden's 
homecoming  year,  aimed  at  getting  Swedish 
Americans  to  visit  the  homeland. 

It  was  a  sentimental  Journey  Indeed  when 
I  went  to  Rada,  near  Sunne,  to  be  feted 
by  my  newly  discovered  cousin,  Kark  David 
Eriksson,  and  his  daughter's  family. 

I  gave  a  bright  new  Kennedy  half  dollar  to 
Hans  Backman,  my  cousin's  6  year  old  grand- 
son. It  was  worth  the  entire  trip  to  see  the 
excited  boy,  a  towbeaded  Swede  if  there 
ever  was  one,  study  the  coin  for  a  long  time 
and  then  hear  him  exclaim  to  himself  In 
Swedish:  "Ood,  what  a  fine  coin!" 

I  like  to  think  that  my  young  kinsman 
still  cherishes  It. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operation  as  of  8  a.m.  June  3.  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY 

2«-hour 
ToUl  optrations  Number        change 


Individual  weapons 15.259            +60 

Crew-served  weapons 2,114             -i  8 

Bunkers/structures  destroyed 8.293           +1(X) 

Machinegun  rounds. 3.267.952          +2(X) 

Rifle  rounds 6.910,376            +40 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 
(machinegun  and  rifle 

rounds) 10.178.328 

Grenades 34,803 

Mines 3,960 

Satchel  charge 500 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds) 72,000 

Anti-aircralt  rounds 132,694 

Morlar  rounds 48,198 

Large  rocket  rounds 1, 585 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 26, 179 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 22, 166 

Rice  (pounds) 11,080.000 

Man  months 243.760 

Vehicles 359 

Boats 40 

Generators 36 

Radios 186 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 39,600              0) 

Enemy  KIA 9.139           +133 

POW's (includes  detainees) 1.913            +13 


+240 
+35 
+35 

^ 

> -1.027 

+2.678 

+70 

+744 

+611 

+  142,000 

+3, 124 

+1 


1  ri«M  adjustmenL 
•  Unchanged. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  HEARINGS 
IN  DULUTH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, May  22,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  Trans- 
portation of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, presided  over  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HAR'ncE) ,  held  hearings  on 
S.  3137  In  Duluth.  Minn.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  15  Senators  from  both 
parties  from  all  the  States  In  the  upper 
Midwest. 

A  nimiber  of  editorials  were  published 
by  leading  newspapers  in  my  State  com- 
menting on  the  hearings  and  on  the  bill. 
On  May  14,  the  Minneapolis  Star  pointed 
out  that  the  Administrator  of  the  St. 


Lawrence  Seaway  Envelopment  Corp., 
Mr.  David  Oberlin,  had  noted  that 
the  seaway  had  already  repaid  $36  mil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  that  no 
other  inismd  waterway  in  the  country 
has  even  paid  its  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  let  alone  returning  some- 
thing to  the  Treasury.  If  the  seaway  is 
a  failure.  Mr.  Oberlin  said,  "We  should 
have  more  failures." 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  May  15, 
1970,  pointed  out  that  the  penalty  which 
was  imposed  on  the  seaway — requiring 
it  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  its  construction, 
including  interest,  and  for  maintenance 
and  operations — was  the  price  for  get- 
ting the  seaway  bill.  As  the  Tribime 
observed : 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Seaway's  self- 
sustaining  requirement  Is  discriminatory. 
Tolls  are  Impo&ed  on  no  other  portion  of  the 
nation's  25,000-mlle  system  of  navigable 
waters,  despite  a  large  and  continuing  Fed- 
eral outlay  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  this  system. 

Some  Senators  opposing  S.  3137  have 
recommended  that  tolls  be  increased  and 
have  argued  that  such  increases  would 
not  necessarily  reduce  trafiSc  on  the  Sea- 
way. But  a  number  of  witnesses  In 
Duluth  pointed  out  that  shipments  of 
commodities  such  as  grain  are  quite  sen- 
sitive to  toll  levels.  Even  as  little  a  cost 
differential  as  one-eighth  cent  a  bushel 
would  dictate  the  route  by  which  grain 
would  be  shipped,  observed  one  of  the 
witnesses.  As  the  Duluth  News-Tribime 
said  in  its  May  22  editorial : 

A  substantial  Increase  In  tolls  clearly  could 
diminish  those  economic  advantages.  In  turn, 
traffic  would  diminish  and  the  Seaway  Cor- 
poration would  be  In  a  position  to  repay  the 
government  even  less  than  It  can  pay  now. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  an  edi- 
torial of  May  25  also  observed  that: 

Enemies  of  the  Seaway  want  .  .  .  tolls  to 
be  abarply  Increased  to  continue  meeting  the 
construction  debts,  but  this  would  only  drive 
preoent  shipping  off  tbe  Oreat  Lakes,  divert- 
ing the  traffic  to  railroads  and  East  Coast 
seaports. 

It  is  quite  imderstandable  that  repre- 
sentatives of  east  coast  Interests  smd  rail- 
road interests  would  like  to  see  the  dis- 
crimination which  was  written  into  the 
seaway  legislation  in  1954  continued.  But 
I  think  the  interest  of  the  Nation  re- 
quires us  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  un- 
fair treatment  which  the  Great  Lakes 
region  has  been  suffering  from. 

I  think  that  the  record  will  show  that 
the  Nation  has  benefited  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  to  remove  this 
unfair  burden  from  the  seaway.  We  are 
prepared  to  continue  to  pay  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  out  of  toll  rev- 
enues, but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  imcon- 
scionable  to  expect  the  seaway,  alone 
among  waterways  In  the  United  States, 
to  pay  not  only  these  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  but  construction  and 
Interest  (X>8t8  as  weU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Star, 

May  14,  1970] 

Drop  Sxaway  Debt 

Because  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way didn't  produce  aU  the  economic  benefits 
its  most  enthusiastic  pre-constructlon  boost- 
ers had  predicted,  it  has  been  rated  by  many 
as  a  failure. 

But,  as  Seaway  Director  David  Oberlin  told 
a  group  of  Minnesota  legislators  In  Washing- 
ton recently,  the  seaway  has  in  its  10  yeatB  of 
existence  paid  Ite  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  plus  $36  million  Into  the  Treasury. 

No  other  Inland  waterway  In  the  country 
has  even  paid  Its  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  let  alone  returning  something  to  tbe 
Treasury.  Oberlin  noted.  If  the  seaway  Is  a 
failure,  he  added,  "we  should  have  more 
failures." 

But  It  Is  true  that  tbe  seaway  has  been 
running  behind  projections  of  voliune  and 
that  It  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
payments  on  Its  debt,  which,  as  a  result,  has 
risen  from  $125  mllUon  In  1960  to  »157  mU- 
llon  at  present.  That  In  turn  has  brought 
pressure  for  an  Increase  In  the  tolls  which, 
seaway  backers  fear,  would  make  the  seaway 
still  more  unattractive  to  users. 

A  special  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Transportation 
win  hold  hearings  May  22  In  Duluth  on  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  D-Mlnn.. 
to  forgive  the  seaway  debt.  Canada  also  la 
considering  a  similar  move. 

Just  removing  the  debt  will  not  solve  the 
seaway's  problems;  there  would  still  be  the 
need  for  a  longer  shipping  season,  for  action 
against  discriminatory  rail  freight  rates,  for 
a  change  in  regulations  requiring  shipments 
of  government  cargoes  to  move  totally  or 
partially  In  American  ships. 

The  same  political  and  commercial  Inter- 
ests that  opposed  the  seaway  In  the  first 
place  can  be  expected  to  oppose  any  easing 
of  Its  financial  burden.  The  Issue,  as  State 
Sen.  Gordon  Rosenmeler  has  p>olnted  out.  Is 
not  so  much  a  moral  one  of  pmylng  oS  a 
debt  as  It  Is  a  deliberate  poUtlcal  handicap 
to  commerce.  In  all  fairness,  that  handicap 
should  be  removed. 

[Prom   The    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    TYlbune, 
May  15.  1970] 

DiSCRIMINATOaT    TOLLS    ON    THE    SXAWAT 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  In  trouble. 
Unlike  other  Inland  waterways.  It  must  (by 
law)  pay  for  Iteelf — construction.  Interest, 
maintenance  and  operations.  This  penalty 
was  lmp>06ed  by  Eastern  ports,  raUroade  and 
other  antl-seavray  Interests  as  the  price  for 
getting  the  seaway  built.  But  present  toils 
cannot  do  the  Job — In  fact,  the  seaway  Is 
falling  behind.  An  original  debt  of  »123  mil- 
lion has  risen  to  1157  mllUon.  and  the  sea- 
way Is  nearly  920  mllUon  behind  Interest 
payment. 

A  moratorium  on  toll  Increases  expires  this 
year.  Charles  Baker,  assistant  U.S.  secretary 
of  transportation,  told  Congress  In  March 
the  tolls  mujrt  be  Increased  or  the  seaway 
refinanced,  but  the  administration  has  yet 
to  propose  any  action.  Sen.  Mondale  has  a 
better  alternative.  He  argues  that  higher 
tollB  woiUd  be  even  more  discriminatory 
against  the  Upper  Midwest  and  would  only 
discourage  uae  of  tbe  seaway.  Mondale  Is 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  cancel  the  seaway  debt. 
A  field  hearing  on  the  propoeal.  which  la 
languishing  In  a  Senate  Oonimerce  subcom- 
mittee. Is  scheduled  May  22  In  Dtiluth.  Mon- 
dale's  bill  would  not  reduce  toll  cbargea — 
that  requires  agreement  with  Canada.  But  It 
represents  a  step  away  from  Increases.  And 
It  would  allow  a  two-thirds  reduction  In  tolls 
should  Canada  agree,  which  seems  unlikely. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  seaway's  self- 
sustaining  requirement  Is  discriminatory. 
Tolls  are  imposed  on  no  other  portion  of  the 
nation's  26,000-mUe  system  of  navigable 
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Mrs.  despite  a  large  and  couUnuLng  federal 
outlay  for  coiistructioo  and  malDtenance  of 
this  system  But  some  of  the  steam  has  been 
taken  from  Mondale's  bill  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnlatraUon's  attempt  to  impose  user 
charges  on  ail  Inland  waterways. 

This  Utter  approach,  which  puts  water- 
way users  in  roughly  the  same  category  as 
highway  and  sur-tr&nsport  users,  makes 
sense.  It  would  recapture  a  small  portion  of 
the  federal  Investment  in  waterways  proj- 
ects, and  It  would  help  to  even  the  differen- 
tial created  by  seaway  tolls. 

But  the  administration's  user-charge  bill 
Is  no  EULswer  to  the  seaway  problem.  That 
bill  ta  stalled  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  even  If  It  became  law  the 
seaway-flnanclng  issue  would  not  be  re- 
solved. The  Mondale  bill,  which  offers  a  real- 
istic and.  we  believe,  fair  way  to  help  the 
seaway  realize  its  potential,  ought  to  be 
p>assed. 

(Prom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press. 
May  25,   1970)  i 

Untaui  Seaway  Bttrdeks 

No  other  inland  waterway  system  In  the 
United  States  can  equal  the  record  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  In  payment  of  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  Not  only  has  It  met 
these  expenses  In  full  but  It  has  in  addi- 
tion paid  936  million  into  the  federal  treas- 
ury to  apply  against  original  construction 
costs. 

Despite  this  remarkable  success,  the  Sea- 
way is  In  financial  trouble  because  it  has 
from  the  beginning  been  the  victim  of  an 
economic  discrimination  policy  of  unparal- 
leled severity.  It  has  been  saddled  with  the 
wholly  unjustified  burden  of  repaying  the 
entire  original  cost  of  its  construction  to  the 
government  plus  interest.  No  other  federal 
waterway  project  of  this  nature  Is  subject  to 
such  a  handicap  and  penalty. 

The  only  fair  way  to  resolve  this  problem 
Is  for  Congress  to  lift  the  $156  million  con- 
struction debt  off  the  back  of  the  Seaway 
and  thus  free  it  to  serve  the  Upper  Midwest 
economy  the  way  other  public  waterways 
serve  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Efforts  in  this  direction  were  strengthened 
by  hearings  conducted  at  Duluth  last  week 
by  a  special  subconamlttee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  The  sessions  received 
testimony  from  nunierous  groups  support- 
ing a  bill  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  and  14  other  senators  from  both 
parties  which  would  remove  the  debt  obli- 
gations from  the  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration. This  is  the  organization  responsible 
for  operating  the  American  section  of  the 
Seaway. 

Under  the  Mondale  bill  the  Seaway  would 
continue  to  pay  all  Its  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs,  but  would  be  relieved  of  the 
impossible  burden  of  paying  back  original 
coBstructlon  costs  pltis  interest,  as  required 
by  present  law. 

ohlpp:ng  tolls  now  being  collected  on  Sea- 
way traffic  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  ongoing 
expenses  of  the  waterway.  Enemies  of  the 
Seaway  want  these  tolls  to  be  sharply  In- 
creased to  continue  meeting  the  construction 
debts,  but  this  would  only  drive  present 
shipping  oft  the  Great  Lakes,  diverting  the 
traffic  to  railroads  and  f^aet  Coast  seaports. 
These  Interests  have  fought  the  St.  Law- 
rence development  for  many  years  and  don't 
want  it  to  succeed. 

Mondale  pointed  out  at  the  Duluth  bear- 
ings that  if  his  proposal  is  approved  and 
the  Seaway  Development  Corporation's  lia- 
bilities are  restricted  to  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs,  the  Seaway  "still  would  be 
treated  unfavorably  with  respect  to  all  other 
waterways  in  the  United  States."  Water- 
ways throughout  the  rest  of  the  nation  have 
been  built  and  operated  entirely  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  They  have  not  been  re- 
quired even  t<5  pay  for  upkeep,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  capital  debt  charges. 


Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  chaired 
the  Duluth  hearings.  He  and  most  other  sen- 
ators from  Great  Lakes  states  are  backing 
the  Mondale  bill. 

One  of  the  witnesses.  E.  L.  Slaughter,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  put  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  situation.  He  said 
the  present  toll  and  debt  charge  system 
"Is  deliberately  discriminatory  and  Is  main- 
tained to  give  coastal  seap>orts  and  inland 
transportation  interests  such  as  the  rail- 
roads a  competitive  edge  over  Great  Lakes 
shipping." 

It  was  political  Influence  from  such  In- 
terests which  forced  the  original  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  anti-Seaway  self  fi- 
nancing program  now  In  effect.  It  has  always 
been  unfair  to  the  Midwest  and  still  Is.  The 
situation  should  be  cured  by  passage  of  the 
Mondale  bill  by  the  Senate  and  House. 

(Prom  the  Duluth   (Minn.)    News  Tribune. 

May  22,  1970] 

Fair  Break  for  Seaw.\t 

As  a  sp>eclal  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
ducts hearings  In  Duluth  today  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  it 
should  become  apparent  that  without  a  fair 
financial  break,  the  Seaway  may  flounder. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Trans- 
portation will  hear  testimony  relevant  to 
a  bill  (Introduced  by  Sen.  Walter  Mondale 
and  13  other  senators  from  Great  Lakes 
states)  which  would  relieve  the  Seaway  from 
repaying  to  the  federal  government  the  in- 
vestment, plus  interest,  the  government 
made  in  construction  of  the  Seaway. 

This  Investment  was  tl24  million.  Since 
the  2.342-mlle  waterway  was  opened,  the 
Seaway  Corp.  has  paid  $33  million  In  In- 
terest to  the  federal  government.  Yet.  the 
Seaway  Corp.  has  fallen  in  arrears  $12  ^ 
million  in  Interest  charges,  and  owing  to  oth- 
er unexpected  costs,  now  owes  the  govern- 
ment $156.9  million.  If  this  pattern  contin- 
ues, by  2009,  when  the  original  debt  is  to  be 
paid,  the  total  debt  will  have  Increased  to 
about   $800  million. 

Supposedly  to  give  the  Seaway  Corp.  an 
edge  on  repaying  its  debt,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  increasing  toll  charges  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  Such  a  plan  might  work, 
of  course.  If  our  seacoast  was  our  only  sea- 
coast  and  If  there  were  no  other  means  of 
transportation  to  the  heartland. 

But  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  no  such 
competitive  advantage,  and  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  tolls  only  would  force  a  rerouting  of 
much  Seaway  commerce  into  other  coastal 
ports. 

If  the  Seaway.  In  fact,  were  a  transporta- 
tion luxury,  economic  sense  would  dictate 
that  it  he  closed  as  an  avenue  for  commerce. 
But  merely  from  the  evidence  that  the  an- 
nual cargo  volume  on  the  Seaway  Increased 
from  13  million  tons  to  48  million  tons  In 
10  years.  It  may  be  concluded  that  this  water- 
way provides  definite  economic  advantages  to 
many  shippers. 

A  substantial  Increase  In  tolls  clearly  could 
diminish  those  economic  advantages.  In 
turn,  traffic  would  diminish,  and  the  Sea- 
way Corp.  would  be  In  a  position  of  being  able 
to  repay  the  government  even  less  than  It 
can  pay  now. 

A  sounder  economic  move,  both  for  the 
Seaway  and  the  government,  would  be  to 
write  off  the  debt,  treating  it  Instead  of  a 
permnnent  Investment  in  a  coouuerclal 
waterway.  Such  an  action  wouldn't  be  an 
act  of  favoritism  toward  the  Seaway  Interests. 
■Rather,  !t  would  amount  to  giving  the  Sea- 
way a  concession  granted  other  major  wa- 
terways In  the  nation  that  have  been  built 
at  government  expense. 

The  government,  for  example,  paid  $56  mil- 
lion to  develop  the  Oulf  Intercoastal  Water- 
way, and  $50  million  for  maintenance  and  op- 


eration— $62  million  to  develop  the  Missis- 
sippi River-Gulf  Outlet,  and  $11  million  for 
maintenance  and  operation — $33  million  to 
develop  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  and  $37 
million  for  maintenance  and  operation — $130 
million  to  develop  the  Delaware  River  Chan- 
nel, and  $140  million  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Mondale's  bill  doesn't  seek  such  gratuitous 
treatment  from  the  government.  It  calls  only 
for  canceling  the  debt  and  interest  for  the 
Seaway  construction.  Maintenance  and  op- 
eration costs  would  continue  to  be  borne  by 
the  Seaway  Corp.  and  any  revenues  in  ex- 
cess of  these  costs  would  be  returned  each 
year  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  light  of  concessions  msule  to  other  wa- 
terways, Mondale's  requests  are  not  un- 
reasonable. More  to  the  point,  if  it  is  return 
on  Investment  that  the  government  Is  in- 
terested In  the  government  can  best  assure 
returns  by  lifting  the  construction  cost  debt 
and  allowing  the  Seaway  to  grow,  rather 
than  strangling  it  with  an  uncustomary  and 
unfair  financial  obligation. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  MYERS, 
CHIEF  ACrrUARY,  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  is 
no  longer  in  Government  service,  Mr. 
Myers  is  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
As  a  Government  employee  he  was  com- 
petent, honest,  and  loyal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  higher  au- 
thorities in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  did  not  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  keep  Mr.  Myers  in  that 
Department.  Mr.  Myers  was  intensely 
loyal  to  the  Nixon  administration.  His 
departure  from  Government  is  a  loss  to 
the  Nixon  administration  and  to  the 
Government.  It  is  a  loss  for  all  those  who 
want  to  make  social  security  better  and 
who  want  social  security  financing  to  be 
sound. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers  has  the  gratitude 
of  all  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
dealt  with  social  security  matters.  He  has 
the  gratitude  of  the  committee  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  social  security  leg- 
islation. He  has  performed  his  job  well. 
He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  and  high 
esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Myers'  letter  of  resignation  dated  April 
14.  1970,  together  with  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  which  partially  shows  his 
outstanding  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department    or    Health,    EotrcA- 
TiON,   AND  Welfare,  Social  Se- 

CtnUTT   ADMrNISTR.^TION, 

Washington,  DC,  April  14,  1970. 
Hon.  RoBXBT  H.  Pinch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health.,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretart:  It  Is  with  the  utmost 
regret  that  I  am  constrained  to  submit  my 
resignation  as  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  aun  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  wish  to  serve  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  believe  that  I  c»)  beet  serve 
these  causes  by  remaining  in  my  present 
position  untn  the  President  signs  the  Social 
Security    bill    which    will    result    trom    the 
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pending  Congressional  deliberations.  There- 
fore, I  have  not  set  a  definite  date  for  my 
resignation.  If  you  believe  that  my  con- 
tinued presence  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Department,  I  will  be  glad  to  make  my 
resignation  effective  at  any  eaxUer  date.  I 
would  appreciate  your  Informing  me  as  to 
your  views  on  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  resigna- 
tion is  by  no  moans  related  to  my  views  on 
the  pending  Social  Security  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  situation  Is  qiUte  the  opposite.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  President's  pro- 
pobsil  is  an  excellent  one,  including  its  sound 
financing.  It  is  certainly  the  most  progres- 
sive, forward  step  taken  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity field  in  many  years. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  proposal  very 
well  conforms  with,  and  implements,  the 
moderate  philosophy  of  Social  Seciulty.  It 
IS  a  progressive,  forward  step  that  would 
prevent  luture  over-expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  would  destroy  private  efforts  in 
the  economic  security  field  aud  thus  lead  to 
serious  consequences  insofar  as  our  national 
economy  is  concerned. 

I  should  also  add  that  now — as  at  all  pre- 
vious times  during  my  35  years  ol  actuarial 
service  with  the  Social  Security  program— no 
one  has  made  any  attempt  whatsoever  to  in- 
fluence or  8'*ay  the  technical  actuarial  cost 
estimates  for  the  existing  program  or  any 
proposed  changes  therein.  ■ 

The  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to 
why  I  believe,  in  all  conscience  and  integrity, 
that  I  must  resign.  I  have  previously  talked 
with  you  about  my  strong  personal  beliefs 
and  have  given  you  much  supporting  factual 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  views — namely, 
that  certain  of  the  top  policy-making  officials 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  (who 
are  holdovers  from  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion) have  strong  beliefs  In  the  desirability — 
even  the  necessity— of  the  public  sector  tak- 
ing over  virtually  all  economic  security  pro- 
visions for  the  entire  population  and  thus 
eliminating  private  efforts  In  this  area.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  viewpoint  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  that  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

Further,  and  equally  Important,  It  is  my 
deeply-held  conviction,  as  I  have  expressed 
to  you  a  number  of  times  In  the  past,  that 
these  officials  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Admin- 
istration have  not — and  will  not — faithfully 
and  vigorously  serve  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Rather,  they  will  exert  their  efforts  to 
expand  the  Social  Security  program  as  much 
as  possible  by  aiding  and  supporting  any 
Individuals  and  organizations  that  are  of  this 
expansionist  conviction.  Such  anachronistic 
actions  took  place  extensively  during  the 
Elf=enhower  Administration — against  its  po- 
litical views.  Such  working  at  crors  purposes 
with  the  Nixon  Administration  has  occurred 
In  the  past  year,  and  Is  still  occurring,  al- 
though to  a  somev.-hat  limited  extent  so  far. 
I  have  brought  to  your  attention,  on  several 
occasions,  the  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Is  excessively  wasteful  by 
spending  far  too  much  tUne  and  money  In 
performing  research,  conducting  program 
planning,  and  collecting  statistics  In  a  man- 
ner that  is  not  only  nonproductive  of  suffi- 
cient worthwhile  results;  but  also  Inimical 
to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  phUosophy 
and  goals  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  those  who  will 
say  that  I  am  taking  this  action  solely  or 
largely  because  I  seek  enhanced  personal 
recognition.  This  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no 
position  of  any  type  that  I  would  rather  serve 
Ip  than  my  present  one,  and  I  am  not  happy 
to  have  to  leave  It. 

Evidently,  no  credence  Is  placed  in  what  I 
have  related  to  you  personally  or  In  other 
evidence  that  I  have  furnished  you  on  this 
matter,  which  has  such  an  Important  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  I  must.  In  good  conscience 


and  personal  Integrity,  resign.  It  Is  especially 
dismaying  to  me  to  have  to  take  this  action, 
because  I  had  hoped  to  serve  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration not  only  with  competence  and 
integrity — as  I  had  tried  to  serve  all  prevlotis 
Administrations— but  also  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, since  I  strongly  believe  m  its 
phUosophy  and  goals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  Mterb,  F.S.A., 

Chief  Actvuxry. 


PUBLICATION    or   BOOKS 

"Social  Insurance  and  AUied  Government 
Programs,"  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1965. 
■Medicare,"  Richard  D.  Irwin.  Inc.,  1970. 

MILITARY   service 

Captain,  Army  of  the  United  States.  1943- 
45  (Medical  Statistics  Division,  Office  of  Sur- 
geon General). 


Briet  Professional  Biographical  Data  on 
Robert  J.  Mters 

DEGHECS 

BJB.  In  Engineering  Physics,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, 1933.  M.S.  in  Actuarial  Mathematics, 
University  of  Iowa.  1934.  LLX).,  Muhlenberg 
College,  1964. 

PROrESSIONAL    EXPERIENCE 

■Various  actuarial  positions  with  U.S.  So- 
cial Security  Administration  since  1934; 
Chief  Actuary  since  1947.  Actuarial  consult- 
ant to  various  Congressional  Committees  and 
to  Federal  Judiciary. 

Missions  of  technical  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  Social  Security  or  pension  pro- 
grams In  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Cyprus.  Greece,  Honduras,  Iran,  Israel,  Ja- 
pan, Jordan,  Liberia,  New  Caledonia,  Nicara- 
gua, Panama,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Veneeuela,  Vlet-Nam  (South),  and 
West  Germany. 

Missions  to  study  Social  Security  systems 
of  Ceylon,  England,  Greece,  Lebanon,  New 
Zealand,  Phllipplnee,  Soviet  Union,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  and  United  Arab  Republic. 

PROFESSIONAL   RELATIONS   WITH  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts,  In- 
ternational Labor  Office. 

Vice-chairman,  Committee  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Actuaries,  International  Social  Security 
Association  (Chairman.  American  Regional 
Committee  of  Social  Security  Actuaries). 

Pension  Review  Group,  United  Nations 
(1958-60).  Committee  of  Actuaries,  UN  Joint 
Staff  Pension  Fund.  President,  Int.  Fisheries 
Commissions  Pension  Society.  Actuarial  C!on- 
sultant.  Organization  of  American  States. 

PROFESSIONAL   RELATIONS   WITH    OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Board  of  Pensions,  Lutheran  Churches  In 
America  (1956-68).  Pensions  Committee, 
National  Council  of  Churches.  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Group   Health  Associations    (1962-65). 

PBOFESalONAL  SOCtETIKS 

Fellow,  Society  of  Actuaries  (Vice  Presi- 
dent, 1968-70) . 

Fellow,  Casualty  Actuarial  Society. 

Fellow.  Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Public 
Practice. 

Member,  American  Academy  of  Actuaries 
(Vice  President,  1969-71). 

Fellow,  American  Statistical  Association. 

Fallow.  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Fellow,  Royal  Statistical  Society  (England). 

Corresponding  Member,  Spanish  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

Corresponding  Member,  French  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

Associate,  Institute  of  Actuaries  (England) . 

Member.  International  Union  for  Scientific 
Study  of  Population. 

Member.  Internatioual  Actuarial  Associa- 
tion (member  of  Council). 

President,  inter-Amerlcan  Association  of 
Social  Security  Actuaries. 

Population  Association  of  America  (1st 
Vloe  President,  19«2) 

PROFESSIONAL  AWARDS 

Distinguished  Service  Award,  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Career  Service  Award.  NaUonal  Civil  Serv- 
ice League. 


CHICKEN  PLANT  LOSES  PLEA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  rejection  of  a  final  app>eal 
by  the  Bishop  Processmg  Co.,  of  Bishop. 
Md.,  which  had  been  ordered  shut  down 
because  of  air  pollution.  The  decision  is, 
I  believe,  a  significant  step  forward  in 
our  fight  against  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  the  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Chicken  Plant's  Plea  Dxnieo  by  Hiaa  Cotm 
(By  John  Hanrahan) 
The  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  the  final 
appeal  of  a  chicken  rendering  plant  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  that  has  been  or- 
dered closed  because  It  has  been  wafting  ob- 
noxious odors  across  the  nearby  Delaware 
state  line  for  15  years. 

According  to  the  JtisUce  Department,  the 
rejection  means  that  the  firm,  the  Bishop 
Processing  Co.  of  Bishop,  Md.,  will  be  forced 
to  close  In  Jtme. 

If  it  actually  Is  closed,  It  will  be  the  first 
plant  In  the  nation  forced  to  shut  down 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 

A  company  spokesman  said  yesterday  that 
he  knew  little  about  the  Supreme  Court 
rejection,  announced  Monday,  and  said  he 
knew  of  no  plans  to  close  the  plant.  Com- 
pany attorneys  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

The  plant  was  ordered  closed  last  October 
by  U.S.  DlsUlct  Court  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thom- 
sen.  of  Baltimore,  after  he  heard  complalnU 
that  unpleasant  odors  were  drifting  across 
the  Delaware  line  near  the  plant. 

Thomsen's  ruling  also  cited  repeated  vio- 
lations by  the  plant  of  an  earher  consent 
agreement  to  stop  discharging  odors. 

The  company's  appeal  was  rejected  In 
March  by  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  This  decision  then  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  never 
ruled  on  a  case  involving  air  pollution  laws. 
The  Bishop  firm  employs  some  40  persons 
in  a  »350.000  plant  It  cooks  animal  wastes 
and  then  extracts  fats  to  make  fertUlaers 
and  poultry  feed. 

Justice  Department  attorney  Robert  Lynch 
said  yesterday  that  the  court  mandate  to 
close  the  plant  should  be  issued  about 
June  12.  Lynch  said  the  company  could  re- 
open the  plant  If  It  could  show  that  It  had 
Installed  equipment  to  eliminate  the  odors, 
described  bv  witnesses  at  hearings  as  "worse 
than  dead  bodies"  and  "a  smeU  like  nothing 
else  on  earth." 

The  Bishop  plant  was  singled  out  In  the 
recent  report  by  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  Responsive  Law  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  WeUare  and  the  Na- 
tional Pollution  Control  Administration  to 
get  tough  with  air  polluters. 

The  report  said  that  the  company's  presi- 
dent. Harold  PoUn.  for  15  years  "has  man- 
Eiged  to  outsmart  and  out-maneuvex  thr«© 
governments  and  two  courts." 

The  report  noted  that  the  circuit  court 
flrat  enlolned  the  company  In  1966  from 
emitting  "noxious  .  .  .  offensive  .  .  .  odors." 
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The  company  appealed  that  order,  lost  and 
continued  to  pollute,  the  report  charges,  and 
eventually  was  fined  SS.OOO  for  contempt  of 
court.  Within  three  month*,  the  report 
states,  "the  stench  returned." 

In  1967.  the  company  was  permanently  en- 
joined from  discharging  "malodorous  air 
pollutants."  Within  a  short  time,  the  report 
states,  the  firm  '•returned  to  Its  old  tricks." 

"Whether  or  not  Harold  Polln  continues 
to  render  chickens,  he  has  already  achieved 
a  minor  victory  for  jwlluters  everywhere," 
the  report  states.  "He  has  demonstrated  how 
one  stout-hearted  man  can  make  monkeys 
out  of  a  confused  administration  operating 
under  a  self-defeating  law  passed  by  a  g\xn- 
shy  Congress.  ..."  . 


SPEECH  BY  DR.  EDMUND  A.  MENNIS 
AT  MEETING  OF  INVESTMENT 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  concerning  the 
question  of  institutional  membership  on 
the  stock  exchanges,  a  question  which 
will  no  doubt  be  before  us  in  legislative 
form  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  arti- 
cle was  prepared  by  Dr.  Edmund  Mennis. 
a  vice  president  of  one  of  the  banks  in 
my  State,  who  discusses  the  disadvan- 
tages that  woiild  accrue  to  the  advent  of 
institutional  membership  In  our  ex- 
change systems. 

I  offer  the  article  merely  as  an  issue- 
raising  vehicle  and  not  as  a  statement 
of  my  own  FK)sition  on  this  matter,  which 
I  will  reserve  until  it  is  eventually  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  until  all  sides  of  the 
question  have  been  explored. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yox;*  iNsrrrunoNAL  Customer  and 

EXCHANGX    t^KMBIJlSHIP 

(By  Edmund  A.  Mennis) 
Security  Investments,  particularly  In  equl- 
tlee,  has  increased  appreciably  in  the  post- 
war period.  This  has  occurred  for  several 
reasons.  Compared  with  the  economic  stag- 
nation between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n,  the  American  economy  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly since  1946.  and  the  average  indi- 
vidual wants  to  participate  in  this  growth. 
Recently,  particularly  since  1965,  an  addl- 
Uonal  reason  has  been  the  search  for  pro- 
tection against  inflation  through  the  pur- 
chase of  equities.  Rising  incomes,  increased 
savings  and  the  automatic  provisions  for 
retirement  through  Government  and  private 
pension  plans  have  not  only  made  more  sav- 
ings available  for  investment  but  have  also 
Increased  the  wllllngnesa  of  the  Individual 
Investor  to  Incur  greater  risks.  Consequently, 
he  has  been  tiirclng  more  from  the  tradi- 
tional fixed  Income  savings  to  equity  securi- 
ties. 

I.    ^OWTH    OF    TH«    DjanrmONAI,    INVX8TOB 

This  growing  flow  of  funds  Into  the  invest- 
ment markets  has  been  channeled  more  and 
more  through  Institutions.  Investors  are  less 
Interested  In  the  direct  ownership  of  secu- 
rities and  more  concerned  with  the  bene- 
fits of  such  ownership.  Therefore,  they  have 
been  willing  to  seek  professional  Investment 
management  rather  than  invest  for  them- 
**lZ^'  ^  *  result,  greater  concentrations  of 
invertment  funds  have  come  Into  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  smaU  number  of  financial 
managers. 

Because  they  are  so  well  known  and  pub- 
liclaed,  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  long 


recitation  of  statistics  on  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  institutional  investor.  More 
important  from  your  point  of  view  than  the 
size  of  financial  Institutions  Is  the  amount  of 
trading  now  accounted  for  by  Institutional 
Investors.  Institutional  activity  now  accounts 
for  about  56%  of  the  value  of  public  trading 
on  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange  and  for 
47  T:  of  the  value  of  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change member  trades  In  all  markets  in- 
cluding the  N.T.S.E.,  regional  exchanges  and 
over-the-counter  markets.  Not  only  has  In- 
stitutional trading  Increased  on  the  New 
York,  American  and  regional  exchanges  but 
It  has  caused  the  creation  of  special  third 
and  fourth  markets  that  cater  almost  en- 
tirely to  Institutional  customers. 

Concentrating  on  institutional  business  is 
more  profitable  for  a  brokerage  firm  than 
dealing  with  a  large  number  of  smaller  cus- 
tomers. The  recent  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
study  made  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
recommended  commission  structure  makes 
this  point  quite  clear.  In  fact,  the  growing 
Importance  of  the  Institutional  customer  has 
raised  a  host  of  questions  not  only  about  the 
commission  structure  but  also  about  institu- 
tional membership  on  securities  exchanges, 
the  relationship  between  the  institutional 
member.  Its  parent,  and  exchanges,  and  the 
regulation  of  security  markets  themselves  ei- 
ther by  the  exchanges  or  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government. 

One  aspect  of  this  subject,  institutional 
membership  on  securities  exchanges,  is  your 
primary  interest  at  this  meeting.  However, 
prior  to  discussing  this  Issue,  I  think  it  Is 
Important  to  consider  the  characteristics  of 
the  institutional  Investor  and  how  he  Is  or- 
ganized to  achieve  his  objectives. 

U.    CHAaACTKXISTICS    OP   THK    INSTrrUTIONAI, 
INVESTOR 

Although  institutions  vary  considerably  in 
their  structure  and  In  their  aims,  they  have 
two  characteristics  In  common.  The  first 
characteristic  is  that  they  are  subject  to  com- 
petition, not  only  from  Institutions  of  the 
same  type  but  also  from  other  types  of  In- 
stitutions. Life  Insurance  companies  have 
gone  into  the  mutual  fund  field,  and  mutual 
funds  have  purchased  or  formed  life  insur- 
ance subsidiaries.  Banks  are  active  competi- 
tors of  the  life  Insurance  companies  in  the 
pension  field.  Life  Insurance  companies  have 
established  segregated  accounts  to  permit 
larger  equity  holdings  for  pension  funds. 
Many  corporations  have  self-admlnlstered 
pension  plans  rather  than  use  the  services  of 
a  professional  Investment  organization.  In- 
vestment counseling  firms  have  become  sub- 
sidiaries of  stock  exchange  firms,  and  invest- 
ment managers  have  left  stock  exchange 
firms  to  form  Investment  counseling  firms. 
Both  Investment  counseling  firms  and  stock 
exchange  firms  have  entered  the  mutual 
fund  field  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  banks  In  this  area  in  the  next  year 
or  so.  The  lines  of  demarcation  among  Insti- 
tutions are  no  longer  clear;  every  type  of  in- 
stitutional Investor  Is  an  actual  or  potential 
competitor  for  the  Individual  and  corporate 
savings  dollar. 

A  second  characteristic  of  investment  In- 
stitutions stems  from  the  first.  As  the  In- 
dividual has  entrusted  his  savings  to  Insti- 
tutions, he  has  become  much  more  Inter- 
ested In  the  results  that  the  Institution  can 
obtain.  Consequently  the  word  "perform- 
ance" has  become  one  of  the  most  Important 
In  the  Investment  field. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  for  a  moment  to 
examine  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  "performance".  Originally,  performance 
meant  meeting  the  objectives  of  an  account, 
that  Is,  examining  the  Investment  results 
over  a  period  of  time  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  objectives  of  a  particular  in- 
vestment fund  have  been  met.  These  objec- 
Uves  would  include  such  things  as  achiev- 
ing some  Income  requirement  or  conserving 


dollar  principal  or  obtaining  some  degree  of 
capital  appreciation.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, performance  has  come  to  mean  some- 
tlilng  different.  It  is  now  related  almost  ex- 
clusively to  capital  appreciation,  that  is, 
how  much  did  an  account  gain  absolutely  or 
relative  to  some  market  average  or  some 
other  fund.  Frequently  the  period  over  which 
this  performance  is  to  be  attained  Is  rela- 
tively short,  and  accomplishments  are 
measured  not  over  several  years  but  an- 
nually or  monthly  or  even  weekly.  Funds  are 
shifted  on  the  basis  of  recent  appreciation 
results,  with  little  consideration  given  to 
the  risks  assumed  or  the  objectives  for  which 
the  fund  is  Invested. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  debate  here  which  of 
these  two  approaches  to  performance  meas- 
urement Is  correct  except  to  state  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  account  over  a  reasonably  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  seems  most  appropriate.  Wheth- 
er this  Is  true  or  not,  however,  the  facts  of 
life  clearly  indicate  that  capital  appreciation 
over  a  short  period  of  time  apparently  is 
what  the  average  investor  wants,  and  even  a 
long-term  investment  manager  must  keep 
careful  watch  over  his  short-term  perform- 
ance or  he  will  be  faced  with  liquidations  or 
the  transfer  of  accounts  from  dissatisfied 
investors. 

The  Increase  In  competition  In  the  Insti- 
tutional Investment  field  and  the  emphasis 
on  performance  h.ive  led  to  major  changes 
in  the  Investment  policies  of  institutions 
and  also  in  the  method  of  organization  used 
to  arrive  at  investment  decisions.  The 
changes  in  these  two  areas  are  sufficiently 
Impcwtant  to  warrant  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  them  by  any  organization  that 
seeks  to  service  the  institutional  Investor. 

The  changes  in  institutional  investment 
policies  might  be  lifted   briefiy   as  follows: 

(1)  An  increasing  emphasis  on  common 
stocks  In  portfolios. 

(2)  A  greater  aggressiveness  In  managing 
common  stocks  instead  of  broad  diversifica- 
tion. Investment  is  concentrated  in  indus- 
tries and  companies  where  the  outlook  is 
considered  most  favorable. 

(3)  An  Increase  In  portfolio  turnover  In 
almost  every  Institutional  portfolio. 

(4)  As  a  result,  increased  trading  activity 
and  a  significant  Increase  In  the  size  of 
blocks  of  stock  traded. 

(5)  Impelled  by  a  desire  to  conceal  their 
Investment  movements  or  to  trade  large 
blocks  at  either  more  favorable  prices  or  at 
lower  commissions,  Institutions  conduct 
their  trading  activities  more  and  more  away 
from  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  in  invest- 
ment tactics,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
alteration  In  the  organizational  structure  of 
Institutions  so  that  decisions  can  be  reached 
promptly  and  executions  can  follow  quickly 
thereafter.  The  greatest  change  has  been  in 
the  simplification  of  the  decision  making 
process,  with  a  very  small  group  or  perhaps 
one  man  responsible  for  making  the  final 
decision  rather  than  a  ctimbersome  com- 
mittee process.  As  a  result,  the  portfolio 
manager  has  emerged  as  a  key  Individual  In 
most  Institutional  Investment  organizations. 

Changing  Investment  policies  have  also 
had  an  Impact  on  the  security  analyst.  Be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  good  analysts  and 
the  excessive  costs  Involved,  more  and  more 
Institutions  have  been  moving  away  from 
the  practice  of  building  up  a  large  staff  of 
highly  specialized  men.  Many  Institutions 
are  willing  to  rely  on  the  Institutional  re- 
search firms  m  WaU  Street  and  elsewhere 
that  have  such  Industry  specialists.  The  In- 
stitution Itself  will  have  a  small  group  of 
analysts  with  a  general  knowledge  of  indus- 
tries and  companies  who  will  make  compara- 
tive evaluations  of  securities  to  be  used  by 
the  portfolio  managers.  Alternatively,  many 
organizations  have  eUmlnated  seciu-lty  an- 
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alysts  altogether,  and  the  portfolio  man- 
agers rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  analyti- 
cal Input  of  Institutional  brokerage  firms. 

Another  change  that  I  suspect  Is  taking 
place  among  institutional  Investors  Is  a  re- 
tiu-n  to  more  fimdamental  security  analysis 
than  has  l>e€n  typical  of  a  lot  of  Investing  In 
the  past  few  years.  The  day  of  the  "story" 
and  the  "concept"  Is  over,  at  least  for  a  large 
niunber  of  Institutional  Investors.  I  expect 
to  see  more  reliance  on  economic  analysis, 
the  relationship  of  this  analysis  to  the  profit- 
ability of  industries  and  companies  and 
finally  the  search  for  relative  values.  There- 
fore the  nature  of  the  analysis  that  Institu- 
tional Investors  need  Is  undergoing  a  change, 
and  firms  that  can  meet  these  new  require- 
ments will  obtain  a  larger  share  of  institu- 
tional business. 

m.    CDSTOMXR    SERVICES 

Assuming  that  my  Interpretation  of  the 
policies  and  organization  of  the  Institutional 
investor  Is  reasonably  accurate.  It  might  be 
helpful  to  discuss  in  specific  terms  what 
services  are  provided  by  broker  and  dealer 
firms  seeking  institutional  customers.  The 
usual  procedure  Is  to  provide  written  reports 
on  companies  and  Industries  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  comments  on  the  economic  outlook, 
the  securities  markets  and  Investment  policy. 
This  written  material  is  often  supplemented 
by  personal  visits  or  telephone  calls.  Al- 
though extremely  useful,  this  type  of  Infor- 
mation Is  frequently  organized  and  dissemi- 
nated from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conven- 
ience of  the  originator  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  Institutional  investor.  It  might  be 
helpful  to  comment  briefly  on  certain  types 
of  services  or  certain  modifications  of  pres- 
ent services  that  an  institutional  Investor 
woulrl  find  even  more  useful  than  present 
methods  and  reports. 

The  most  Important  point  in  serving  an 
Instiiutlonal  customer,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
to  see  that  the  man  assigned  to  the  institu- 
tion, be  he  an  analyst  or  a  salesman,  takes 
the  time  and  trouble  to  know  the  institu- 
tion he  Is  serving.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  own  firm.  Its  trading  and 
research  personnel,  and  Its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Although  Institutional  investors 
have  many  characteristics  In  common,  each 
of  them  is  to  a  certain  extent  unique  In  Its 
organization  and  In  Its  approach  to  Invest- 
ment. Most  Institutions  are  willing  to  explain 
the  structure  of  their  organization  and  the 
needs  of  their  various  sections.  If  the  In- 
stltutloual  salesman  can  take  this  informa- 
tion and  match  it  with  the  best  services 
available  in  his  own  firm,  he  can  be  sure  that 
the  right  people  get  what  they  need  and  the 
time  of  busy  people  is  not  wasted  on  matters 
in  which  they  have  limited  Interest. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  some  of  the  addi- 
tional services  that  an  Institution  can  use  In 
the  specific  areas  of  portfolio  management, 
security  analysis  and  trading. 

In  portfolio  management,  the  manager 
Is  concerned  with  broad  portfolio  strategy. 
Involving  the  outlook  for  the  economy  and 
the  seciiritles  markets,  the  composition  of 
investment  portfolios  and  the  selection  of 
individual  securities.  He  would  therefore  be 
interested  In  economic  analysis  that  deals 
primarily  with  expectations  for  the  future, 
emphasizing  the  investment  significance  of 
these  developments  for  bond  and  stock  mar- 
kets and  also  particular  Industries  and  com- 
panies. Secondly,  the  portfolio  manager 
would  be  Interested  In  brief,  concise  reports 
that  describe  factually  what  Is  happening 
In  the  stock  market,  giving  not  only  the  per- 
formance of  particular  market  Indexes  but 
also  the  market  action  of  particular  indus- 
tries. It  also  would  be  helpful  to  know  what 
large  blocks  have  been  traded  and  what  other 
Institutions  are  doing  in  the  market.  The 
third  service  of  interest  would  be  recom- 
mendations for  portfolio  strategy  by  Insti- 
tutional customers.  Such  recommendations 
would   Include   comments   about   suggested 


equity  ratios,  reserve  positions,  areas  of  port- 
folio emphasis  and  why,  and  recommended 
Industry  diversification.  Finally,  the  port- 
folio manager  does  not  have  time  to  read 
the  lengthy  analyses  that  are  of  greater  in- 
terest to  his  security  analysts.  Brief  sum- 
maries of  company  reports  or  visits  or  recom- 
mendations wculd  be  more  helpful. 

How  can  institutional  securities  firms  help 
security  analysts  employed  by  Institutional 
Investors?  Since  they  are  held  responsible  for 
the  assessment  of  comparative  values  and 
for  the  recommendations  of  specific  securi- 
ties to  portfolio  managers,  institutional  se- 
curity analysts  are  more  "generallsts"  than 
their  Industry  counterparts  in  Wall  Street. 
The  greatest  need  is  for  detailed  and  expert 
information  and  specific  conclusions  about 
particular  companies  Personal  contacts  be- 
tween the  analysts  of  the  brokerage  firm  and 
the  analysts  of  the  Institutional  investors  are 
much  more  important  than  the  prepared 
story  of  an  institutional  salesman  who  can- 
not answer  the  questions  the  analysts  want 
to  ask. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  analyst  Is  for  new 
investment  ideas.  However,  these  recommen- 
dations would  be  more  useful  if  they  con- 
tained more  analysis  and  less  reporting.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  not  Just  an  indi- 
cation of  what  a  company  has  told  an  analyst 
during  a  recent  visit  but  also  an  evaluation 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  company's  statements 
within  the  economic  and  Industry  frame- 
work that  a  particular  Investment  firm  antic- 
ipates. We  should  like  to  see  long-term  as 
well  as  short-term  forecasts,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  the  method  by  which  these  esti- 
mates are  derived,  with  specifics  as  to  sales, 
margins,  tax  rates  and  number  of  shares. 
We  should  like  to  see  critical  factors  high- 
lighted, including  the  negatives  as  weU  as 
the  positives,  the  risks  as  well  as  the  re- 
wards. We  should  also  like  to  have  some  de- 
scription of  the  valuation  technique  used, 
so  that  we  can  understand  why  a  stock  is 
considered  relatively  attractive  or  unattrac- 
tive In  the  current  market.  Finally,  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  trading 
volume  and  the  floating  supply  of  the  stock, 
so  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  position 
can  be  evaluated. 

An  area  where  a  firm  not  located  In  New 
York  can  be  of  major  help  Is  covering  re- 
gional companies  with  which  the  local  firm  Is 
usually  much  more  familiar  than  Is  the  oc- 
casional visitor  from  New  York  City.  Several 
regional  firms  have  capitalized  heavily  on 
their  ability  to  follow  local  situations,  and 
the  results  In  many  Instances  have  been  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  both  from  their  point  of 
view  and  that  of  their  customers. 

I  have  re6er%'ed  the  trading  and  execution 
area  for  the  last,  recognizing  that  this  Is 
probably  the  most  Important  and  also  that  of 
greatest  interest  to  you.  After  all,  if  an  insti- 
tutional customer  has  been  serviced  well,  the 
rewards  will  come  in  orders  received.  More- 
over, the  firm  that  has  an  effective  trading 
capability  will  do  far  more  business  than  a 
firm  that  does  not.  Given  the  competitive 
pressures  under  which  Institutional  investors 
operate,  they  demand  efiSclent  executions  and 
win  even  sacrifice  the  fine  research  help 
given  by  a  firm  If  their  orders  cannot  be 
well  executed. 

I  can  cover  briefiy  the  mechanical  parts  of 
trading  that  an  Institutional  Investor  re- 
quires. Efficient  execution  and  fast  repwrts 
of  transactions  made  as  well  as  correct  con- 
firmations are  essential.  We  should  like  to 
be  notified  promptly  of  changes  in  the  supply 
and  demand  situation  of  a  stock,  and  we 
appreciate  a  professional  exploration  of  the 
market.  We  should  like  to  be  shown  realistic 
lists  of  blocks  that  are  available  rather  than 
those  "we  are  In  touch  with".  We  are,  of 
course,  partial  to  firms  that  can  handle 
blocks  and  are  willing  either  to  position 
them  or  are  capable  of  finding  the  other  side 
of  the  order  quickly.  We  should  also  like 
to  have  our  account  covered  by  professional 


traders  who  know  the  various  kinds  of  orders 
and  how  to  handle  them  rather  than  thoee 
who  do  not  understand  the  trading  function 
particularly  well. 

IV.    INSTITUTIONAI-    EXCHANGE    MEMBERSHIP 

My  discussion  thus  far  has  been  aimed  at 
giving  you  an  Idea  of  the  Investment  poUclee 
and  organization  of  an  institutional  Investor 
and  to  describe  for  you  his  particular  needs 
In  portfolio  management,  security  analysis 
and  trading.  With  this  perspective,  we  can 
now  turn  to  the  question  of  how  effectively 
Institutions  can  meet  their  needs  by  becom- 
ing members  of  slock  exchanges.  I  have  some 
rather  strong  views  on  the  subject  that  may 
not  be  shared  by  many  of  my  Institutional 
counterparts,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  present  these  thoughts  to  you. 

The  question  of  Institutional  membership 
Is  extremely  controversla],  seemingly  with 
as  many  different  viewpoints  as  there  are  par- 
ticipants In  the  discussion.  In  addition,  the 
question  of  Institutional  membership  is  in- 
tertwined with  consideration  of  things  such 
as  a  fixed  commission  structure,  the  need  of 
additional  capital  by  many  stock  exchange 
firms,  the  potential  loss  of  institutional  com- 
mission business  and  Its  Impact  on  member 
firms,  and  the  regulation  of  Institutional 
members  and  their  parents  should  they  be  a 
subsidiary  of  another  firm.  Considerable  dis- 
agreement exists  over  the  p>ercent  of  business 
that  an  Institutional  member  can  do  with 
Its  parent  and  also  the  percent  of  a  member 
firm's  stock  that  can  be  publicly  owned. 

While  I  am  sure  that  these  are  all  very 
important  questions  and  deserve  your  care- 
ful consideration,  I  hear  little  or  no  discus- 
sion of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  central 
Issue  in  this  controversy.  What  Is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Institutional  in- 
vestor? It  should  be  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible executions  and  the  best  possible  service 
for  his  customers  for  whom  he  acts  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity.  Critical  to  performing  hU 
duties  effectively,  the  Institutional  investor 
needs  a  broad  central  market  for  the  larger 
and  larger  blocks  of  securities  he  trades,  with 
depth,  liquidity  and  open  reporting  of  trans- 
actions, bids  and  asks,  and  market  size.  He 
also  wants  to  deal  with  firms  sufficiently 
capitalized  and  profitable  to  fMxjvlde  him  with 
the  services  he  needs. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  institutional  business 
over  the  last  several  years  has  been  drifting 
away  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  growth  of  regional  exchanges,  the  third 
market,  the  fourth  market  and  now  various 
computer  systems  are  all  responsive  to  the 
growth  of  institutional  trading  and  have  en- 
couraged movement  away  from  the  central 
Exchange. 

Part  of  this  movement  may  represent  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Institutional  Investors 
to  conceal  or  disguise  their  movements  of 
large  blocks  of  stock,  A  majcw  portion  of  the 
movement  Is  an  attempt  to  obtain  either 
lower  commissions  or  a  market  for  large 
blocks  of  stock  that  cannot  be  handled  ef- 
fectively  and   efficiently   on   the   Exchange 

flOOT. 

Whatever  the  catise.  as  one  institutional 
Investor  I  con  only  express  my  dismay  over 
this  fragmentation  of  markets.  I  feel  very 
strongly  a  need  for  a  central  market  place 
where  large  blocks  of  stock  can  be  traded, 
where  the  transactions  occur  In  the  open 
and  where  everyone  knows  what  Is  going  on. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  frustrating  it  is  when 
on  analyst  comee  in  with  an  attractive  rec- 
ommendation. It  Is  turned  over  to  the  trad- 
ing department,  and  we  get  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  market  In  half  a  dozen 
different  market  places.  We  still  do  not  have 
any  Idea  whether  an  order  for  a  fairly  large 
block  of  stock  can  be  executed  efficiently. 
Tlie  beet  we  can  do  Is  try  and  we  often  wind 
up  with  only  a  partial  pweltion,  having 
worked  thoroughly  not  only  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  but  all  of  the 
other  markets  available  to  us.  The  more  that 
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tr«cilag  by  Insiliutlcns  can  be  centered  In 
one  large  centr&l  market  place,  the  more  cit 
I  believe  Uiat  the  Interesu  of  both  infUtu- 
tlonal  and  iiidivldual  Investors  wotild  be 
served 

■VThether  this  central  market  place  Is  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  or  Is 
sonae  central  communication  system  to 
which  all  pirtlcip&nt«  in  the  Institutional 
market  h.ive  access  1^  a  matter  I  leave  to 
your  dellber.vtlons  and  decisions.  I  recopilz* 
that  there  Is  considerable  disagreement  in 
this  area.  I  can  no  more  tell  you  how  vo 
solve  these  probleou  or  forecast  how  they 
will  be  solved  than  I  can  tell  General  Motors 
how  to  make  a  safe  car.  But  I  want  a  safe  car. 
]ust  as  I  «-ant  a  large,  open  market  for 
stocks  with  depth,  liquidity  and  efficient 
execu:lon£.  I  only  hope  as  an  institutional 
investor  that  the  decisions  uluaaately 
reached  will  result  In  the  overwhelming  bulk 
at  institutional  business  being  done  on  a 
central  exchange  rather  than  proUferaUng 
the  present  dispersion  of  the  securities 
maritets 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  specific  ques- 
tions about  instltuticmai  membership  on 
exchanges.  Prom  the  pclnt  of  view  of  an 
insututlonal  Investor  who  is  a  bank  I  think 
the  followtr.g  points  are  significant. 

In  The  first  place,  a  bank  Is  only  one  of 
several  types  of  financial  Intermediaries  that 
serve  the  investing  public.  Under  current 
federal  legislation  banks  cannot  l»e  members 
of  an  exciaange  Therefore,  if  other  types  of 
institutions  such  as  Insurance  companies  and 
mutual  funds  are  permitted  to  become  mem- 
bers, oants  are  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage because  the  lower  commissions 
accjrded  exch''nged  members  will  be  a>.iU- 
abie  to  their  competitors  and  not  to  them- 
selves. I  object  to  this  discrimination  among 
financial  institutions. 

Secondly,  if  Federal  legislation  were 
changed  and  banks  were  permitted  to  Join 
the  exchanges  a  competitive  disadvantage 
would  still  be  present.  A  large  bank  whose 
trust  department  assets  are  five  or  ?lx  times 
the  size  of  oi:rs  might  find  it  desirable  to 
Join  an  exchange,  but  we  would  have  to 
analyze  carefully  the  costs  of  such  a  mem- 
bership versus  the  benefits  derived.  I  am 
sore  that  smaller  banks  would  find  the  de- 
cision not  a  margrlnal  one  but  a  clear  case  of 
the  costs  outweighing  the  benefits.  My  sec- 
ond objection  therefore  Is  again  on  the  basis 
of  discriminating  among  institutional  in- 
vestors through  aSordlng  some  lower  com- 
miaalcins  aoid  others  none. 

The  third  objection,  which  may  not  be 
of  particular  slgmficance  to  those  instltu- 
uons  who  now  seek  membership.  Is  the 
fXJtentlaJ  loss  of  the  other  services  In  addi- 
tion to  execuUons  that  many  firms  provide 
instiiutiona:  investors.  Institutional  re- 
search and  security  pricing  are  examples. 
Commissions  are  considered  compensation 
for  the  total  services  provided  and  not  Just 
a  fee  to  cover  the  cost  cf  execution  with 
sofne  additional  modest  profit  on  top  of  that. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  many  Institutional  In- 
vestors have  not  develop>ed  the  detailed  ex- 
pertise provided  by  the  research  firms  that 
ser-ke  the  institutional  market.  This  expen- 
sive Institutional  assistance  U  paid  for  by 
commlssicno.  siad  the  fee  structure  of  many 
Institutions  such  as  banks  reflects  this  fact. 
If  this  research  had  to  be  paid  for  In  cash, 
It  would  require  a  significant  upward  revision 
In  the  custoaier  fees  of  many  institutions  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  creating  an  In- 
ternal research  staff  to  duplicate  the  work 
that  Is  now  obtained  outside.  Aside  from  In- 
creased costs,  such  a  procedure  would  result 
In  an  inefficient  use  of  scarce  research 
personnel. 

Tlie  only  argument  that  I  have  heard  for 
institutional  membership  is  the  desirability 
of  lower  commissions  on  large  orders.  The 
flze1  commission  structure.  It  Is  contended, 
places  an  excessive  charge  on  the   tnstltu- 


tiona'.  iiivest<jr,  and  if  he  were  a  menber  of 
an  exchange  he  could  get  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  commissions  accorded  these  members. 
It  Is  not  quite  clear  in  the  discussions  on  this 
point  whether  these  reduced  commissions 
win  all  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Institu- 
tion's customer  cr  whether  ^^cme  of  these 
commission  reductions  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  profit  for  the  Institution  Itself 
Regardless  of  this  point,  a  more  reasonable 
ioluticn  would  seem  to  be  to  change  the 
commission  structure  rather  than  create  t'-.e 
inequity  that  will  result  by  letting  some  In- 
stitutions become  excliange  members  while 
others  are  for  all  practical  purposes  excludc.l 
The  fixed  commission  structure  ca:i  be 
lowered,  or  on  large  blocXs  commissions  be- 
tween Institutional  investors  and  market 
makers  cculd  be  negotiated,  with  the  com- 
mission reflecting  payment  for  the  total  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  market  maker  for  the 
institution. 

V.    SUMMASr 

Let  me  stimmarize  briefly  the  major  points 
I  have  tried  to  make  in  this  paper: 

1.  As  Institutions  have  grown  in  size  and 
importance,  competition  among  them  for  the 
individual  and  corporate  savings  dollar  has 
Increased,  and  investment  performance  Is 
critical  to  obtain  and   retain   cu'tomors. 

2.  Investment  polices  and  the  organization 
of  Institutional  investors  have  changed. 
Changing  polices  include  higher  common 
stock  ratios,  greater  investment  concentra- 
tion and  Increased  portfolio  turnover  In- 
vestment decisions  are  concentrated  in  fewer 
hands,  and  Increaised  reliance  Is  placed  on 
outside  services  that  can  be  purchased  with 
commission  dollars. 

3.  Although  the  services  rendered  have 
been  helpful,  a  need  exists  (or  more  and 
better  services  rather  than  less,  and  some  of 
these  were  described. 

4.  The  question  of  institutional  member- 
ship on  stock  exchanges  has  focused  on  lower 
commissions  for  institutional  orders  and  not 
on  the  primary  issue,  which  is  the  institu- 
tional investor's  need  for  efficient  executions 
and  the  best  possible  services  for  his  cus- 
tomer. 

5.  The  Institutional  investor's  primary 
needs  are  a  broad  central  market  for  large 
blockii  of  stock  with  open  reporting,  and 
firms  sufficiently  capitalized  and  profitable 
to  provide  the  services  required. 

6.  Institutional  exchange  membership  will 
result  In  discrimination  against  institutional 
firms  that  cannot  or  do  not  Join  exchanges 
and  may  result  In  the  loss  of  other  services 
that  Institutional  broker-dealer  firms  pro- 
vide. 

7.  If  the  argument  for  Institutional  mem- 
bership Is  to  provide  lower  commissions,  the 
solution  is  to  change  the  commission  struc- 
ture, not  to  permit  some  Institutions  to  Join 
exchanges. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  turbulent 
times  I  can  remember  in  the  investment 
business.  Decisions  made  now  will  shape  the 
nature  of  the  business  for  years  to  come.  I 
urge  you  to  concentrate  your  attention  on 
the  primary  needs  of  all  of  your  institutional 
customers,  not  Just  on  answering  the  clamor 
of  a  few.  If  their  needs  are  met,  your  Institu- 
tional ctistomers  can  successfully  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  customers,  be  will  be  a 
profitable  organization  to  deal  with,  and 
the  benefits  to  you  will  be  substantial. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AUTOMOBILE: 
A  FADING  ROMANCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
signs  that  the  longest,  hottest,  most  ex- 
travagant love  affair  In  human  history  is 
cooling  off.  Some  will  say:  There  are 
more  and  larger  signs  that  It  is  still 
going  strong  and  could  last  forever.  But 
the  smart  money,  the  long-term  money. 


will  soon  be  on  the  bet  that  the  colossal 
romance  really  is  going  to  end. 

My  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  love 
affair,  now  60  years  old.  more  or  less, 
between  America  and  the  automobile. 

In  a  recent  series  of  seven  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Mr. 
Al  McCoiiagha  of  the  Tribune's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  has  described  the  great 
romance  and  the  signs  of  its  fading.  The 
articles  are  worthy  of  attention  not  only 
fr>r  the  information  they  contain  but  as 
perceptive  social  commentary.  I  ask 
unar.imous  consent  that  tliey  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  May  3.  1970 1 

American  Lovx  fob  Ca«  Mat  Be  Coolinc  Ott 

(By  Al  McCcnagha* 

W.vsiiiNGTON.  D.C.— The  tJnlted  States  has 
been  sh-^ped  beyond  Imagination  by  a  single, 
all-consumliig  American  passion— the  na- 
tional love  affair  with  the  automobile. 

"No  woman,  whether  wife  or  mistress, 
could  command  the  same  sacrifice  of  money 
and  energy  that  the  American  regularly 
lavishes  on  his  car."  a  congressional  trans- 
portation expert  miiied  recently. 

But  today  there  are  signs  that  the  ro- 
mance is  cooling— pr?clsely  because  the  auto 
has  been  such  a  demanding  mistress  and 
domineering  wife  to  American  society. 

In  the  past  half  century,  the  car  became 
central  to  the  American  experience,  a  fixture 
In  the  American  dream.  "For  better  or 
worse,"  says  one  former  Ford  execulive,  "the 
automobile  remade  the  world  In  Its  owe 
image." 

Cars  so  completely  pervaded  our  existence 
that  they  even  became  extensions  of  our 
social  stattis  and  sex  lives.  It  can  be  argued 
persuasively  that  our  n-.or.\ls  dramatically 
changed  with  the  introduction  of  the  closed 
sedan. 

Some  critics  contend  the  auto  likewise 
helped  reduce  church  attendance.  Others 
point  to  Its  convenience  for  criminals.  Cer- 
tainly, it  produced  new  frictions  vrithln  fam- 
ilies and  new  Jealousies  between  neighbors. 

While  still  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  concerned 
aljout  the  advent  of  the  Ford  that  he  pre- 
dicted nothing  would  spread  "socialist  feel- 
ing in  this  country  mere  than  the  auto- 
mobile." 

Of  course,  he  was  wrong.  Americans  did  not 
want  socialism;  they  wanted  automobiles. 
And  they  got  them.  Today  80  percent  of  the 
nations  families  possess  at  least  one  car. 

Basically,  it  all  began  in  1903.  That  year 
Henry  Pord  presented  the  Model  T,  a  re- 
liable machine  priced  for  general  sales.  It 
rolled  down  the  window  on  the  creation  of 
a  whole  new  motor  culture : 

Car  ealesraen.  Meter  maids.  Parking  lots. 
Gas  stations.  Diners.  Roadside  stands.  Hitch- 
hikers. No-parking  signs.  Used-car  lots.  Traf- 
fic lights.  Freeways.  Drunken  drivers.  Team- 
sters. Traffic  cops.  Women  drivers. 

Cars  roamed  America.  The  auto  made  this 
nation  the  most  mobile  in  the  world.  It  ended 
the  Isolation  of  the  farmer,  whose  wife  could 
now  shop  downtown  nearly  as  often  as  the 
banker's  daughter. 

Later  the  automobile  made  it  possible  to 
flee  from  the  ugliness  of  urban  life  to  the 
greener  havens  of  the  suburbs.  Buses  and 
trucks  carried  contemporary  life  to  thou- 
sands of  towns  bypassed  by  railroads. 

At  the  same  time  the  automobile  Industry 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  nation's 
general,  growing  wealth.  Now  one  worker 
in  seven  is  connected  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  the  building  and  maintenance  of  motor 
vehicles. 


But  along  with  the  convenience,  flexibility, 
and  prosperity  brought  by  the  car  to  the  na- 
tion's life  came  a  variety  of  evils.  Autos 
created  traffic  Jams,  accidents — and  deaths. 
They  fouled  the  air  and  spawned  acres  of 
junk. 

In  1966  John  W.  Gardner,  then  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  warned.  "The  Internal  combustion 
engine  is  on  a  collision  course  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people." 

Now  there  is  evidence  ci  an  advancing 
awareness  of  the  destructive  aspects  of  the 
motor  vehicle,  a  spreading  feeling  that  the 
social  cost  of  our  automobiles  may  be  more 
than  we  should  pay. 

Rep.  Clark  MacGregor  recently  met  stu- 
dents of  Cooper  High  School  in  New  Hope, 
Minn  .  who  had  walked  to  a  meeting  to 
protest  motor  vehicles.  He  returned  to  Con- 
gress with  the  astonishing  report  that  young- 
sters are  disenchanted  with  cars. 

•Th(?  long-standing  romance  is  starting  to 
fade,"  the  3rd  District  Republican  said.  "And 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  transitory  concern." 

In  Washington,  LoweU  Dodge,  head  of  the 
Center  for  Auto  Safety,  remarked  that. 
"There  simply  Is  going  to  be  a  major  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  role  of  the  automobile  in 
American  Ule." 

SArETT,  POLLUTION  CONCERNS  CROWING 

The  chill  in  America's  admiration  for  the 
.luto  Is  supported  by  anxiety  over  highway 
safety  (66.400  traffic  deaths  In  the  nation 
last  year)  and  deepening  annoyance  with 
motor  vehicle  pollution. 

Politicians  respond  to  the  growing  appre- 
hension. Congress  pa.ssed  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  in  1966 — the  first  major  federal 
legislation  affecting  the  makers  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

This  year  the  motor  vehicle  Is  being  vio- 
lently attacked  as  a  source  cf  noise  and  air 
pollution.  Preeldent  Nixon  told  a  Joint  ses- 
^  slon  of  Congress  that  "The  automobile  is  our 

3  worst  polluter  of  air." 

X  The  fading  passion  for  the  auto  Is  accom- 

panied by  rising  consimier  awareness.  There 
is  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  car — 
Its  high  price  and  short  life,  its  often  defec- 
tive quality. 

"We  feel  It  Is  entirely  within  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  buyer  that  his  car  should 
perform  in  a  minimum  way,"  says  Casper  W. 
Weinberger,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

"That  is.  it  should  run  and  it  should  be  fit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  sold."  he  adds. 
"There  have  been,  we  feel,  too  many  cases  In 
which  that  has  not  been  the  case." 

No  consideration  of  automobiles  can  be 
separated  from  highways.  As  the  nation  con- 
tinues to  throw  down  inlle  after  mile  of  road- 
way and  parking  lot,  new  social  and  esthetic 
Issues  are  generated. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall, 
speaking  of  "wastelands  of  asphalt,"  warned : 

"Businessmen  who  persist  In  ugUflcation 
are  going  to  find  themselves  bucking  the 
Ude." 

A.  Q.  Mowbray,  who  Investigated  the  Amer- 
ican propensity  for  turning  landscape  Into 
concrete  motorway,  deplores  a  willingness  to 
even  dig  up  the  buried  dead  to  make  way  for 
more  roads. 

"This  nation  has  apparently  dedicated  It- 
self to  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  higher 
good  than  the  unimpeded  movement  of  auto- 
mobiles." Mowbray  contends. 

Preevrays  have  adversely  affected  the  hous- 
ing environment  of  the  urban  poor.  Favor- 
itism toward  the  auto,  at  the  expense  of  other 
modes  of  tnvasportation,  has  discriminated 
against  poverty-level  families  without  cars. 

DETROrr  ITSLINO   CHANCr   IN  ATmTTDE 

TTie  thrust  of  this  accumulating  discom- 
fort and  disgust  is  felt  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
center  of  what  is  still  the  most  unregulated 
transportation  Industry  In  the  nation.  As 
Ford  executive  Lee  lacocca  observes: 


■We  re  no;,  oi.ly  in  a  new  ball  park  but  we 
are  playing  under  new  niles.  And  for  the 
first  time,  the  rulee  are  being  written  to  a 
large  extent  outside  the  industry." 

Sermon  E.  Knudsen,  recently  fired  from 
the  presidency  of  Ford,  says  "Aside  from 
World  War  II.  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  forces  external  to  Detroit  played  such 
a  commanding  role  in  shaping  products  and 
policies." 

At  least  soi.^.e  of  these  forces  favor  extreme 
solutions.  And  whatever  happens,  Detroit 
will  change  more  in  the  coming  10  years  than 
it  has  since  the  industry  took  its  present 
shape  in  the  1930s. 

One  reason  .vhy  this  development  is  being 
watched  so  Intently  is  the  belief  that  the 
motor  vehicle  represents  a  manageable 
microcosm  of  many  of  the  environmental  Ills 
that  confront  the  nation. 

Its  pollution  can  be  moderated,  possibly 
even  eliminated.  Its  operation  can  t>e  made 
safer,  its  consumer  abuses  corrected,  its  so- 
cial utlUty  balanced,  its  giant  arrays  of  vested 
interests  fought. 

But  all  that  wlU  be  expensive.  It  wiU  affect 
profoundly  a  machine  Americans  have  loved 
well  but  perhaps  not  too  wisely.  It  will  have 
influences  scarcely  foreseen  on  an  industry 
that  is  a  pillar  of  America's  standard  of 
living. 

How  these  questions  will  be  resolved — 
what  direction  the  motor  vehicle  will  take  in 
our  lives — may  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  dramatic  national  Issues  of  the  decade 
before  us. 


AMERICANS  SHITT   CaR   ACCIDENT  BLAME  FROM 

Drivers  to  DrrEorr 
(By  Al  McConagha) 

Washington,  D.C. — In  1769  the  driver  of 
Nicholas  Cugnoy's  three-wheeled,  steam- 
drive  carriage  really  turned  up  the  heat  and, 
rounding  a  curve  at  3  miles  an  hour,  went 
off  a  French  road. 

That  was  the  first  self-propelled  highway 
vehicle  in  the  first  motor  traffic  accident.  It 
was  only  the  beginning.  Motor  vehicles  ever 
since  have  been  unsafe  at  any  speed. 

For  years  accidents  were  custc'marlly  (and 
often  £u:curatcly)  blamed  on  the  driver.  For 
a  generation,  comparatively  little  effort  went 
into  making  the  vehicles  themselves  safer 
for  their  occupants. 

But  in  the  1950s  the  national  mood  began 
to  shift,  propelled  f>erhap6  by  a  staggering 
highway  mortality  rate  that  annuaUy 
reached  the  level  of  all  American  battle 
deaths  in  World  War  I. 

This  freshening  sensibility,  initially  emerg- 
ing as  the  suspicion  that  Detroit  was  not 
doing  what  it  could  or  should  to  minimize 
highway  suffering,  may  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  of  America's  romance  with 
the  auto. 

Suspicion  hardened  into  accusation  during 
the  1966  Senate  hearings  on  auto  safety. 
Panel  Chairman  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  D-Conn., 
and  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  D-N.Y., 
were  barely  civil  to  auto  industry  leaders. 

At  tho."=e  same  hearings  James  M.  Roche, 
then  president  of  General  Motors,  made  a 
singular  public  apology.  His  statement,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  factor,  made  safer 
autos  a  headline  sensation. 

Roche,  now  General  Motors  chairman,  ad- 
mitted that  his  company  had  hired  private 
detectives  to  spy  intimately  into  the  life  of 
a  little-known  safety  crusader  named  Ralph 
Nader. 

Overnight  Nader,  a  shy  Harvard-trained 
lawyer  of  boundless  energy  and  hair-shirt 
social  conscience,  became  a  national  figure. 
Overnight  his  campaign  for  safer  autos 
gained  attention  and  credibility. 

Nader  argued  that  America's  infatuation 
with  the  automobile  was  cursed  with  love's 
blindness  and  that  for  decades  Detroit  know- 
ingly had  visited  unnecessary  stifferlng  and 
expense  on  its  customers. 


Nader  did  not  deny  that  drivers  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  accidents  or  that  consum- 
ers had  voiced  slight  demand  for  safety 
features.  He  was  not  ro  concerned  with  what 
caused  accidents  as  what  happened  after 
They  occurred. 

Nader  claimed  that  you  cant  change 
human  nature,  but  you  can  reduce  the 
severity  of  accident  Injury  On  this  point,  he 
charged  the  automotive  industry  with  a 
failing  of  corporate  conscience 

Nader's  reputation  grew.  Scores  of  young 
Idealists  were  drawn  to  his  cause  of  advocat- 
ing the  public  interest.  One  of  these  was  a 
young  lawyer  named  Lowell  Dodge. 

By  experience  and  inclination  a  civil-rlghta 
activist.  Dodge  now  employs  his  moral  out- 
rage and  14-hour  work  day  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  make  automobiles  safer. 

'Ralph  works  all  the  time.  SO-hcurs  a  day, 
and  it  is  contagious  as  hen,"  Dodge  recently 
remarked.  "He  Is  successful  Just  often 
enough,  gets  things  done  Just  often  enough, 
that  you  want  to  make  the  same  effort." 

Unlike  most  of  "Naders  Raiders,"  Dodge.  39, 
receives  an  income  as  director  of  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety.  The  money  comes  from  a 
fellovrehlp  granted  by  Consumers  Union,  a 
Hidely  respected  consumer  protection  group. 
The  center's  direction,  however,  oomee  from 
Nader. 

DODGE     HAD     "ESTABLISHMENT"     EDtTCATION 

A  product  of  the  kind  of  education  that 
frequ^tly  identifies  the  Eastern  establish- 
ment, ^odge  went  to  prep  school  at  Hotch- 
kisa,  cdUege  at  Yale  and  law  school  at 
Harvard! 

His  solicitude  for  social  problems  derives 
from  a  year's  study  in  Britain,  his  fresh- 
man experience  at  Yale,  and  a  tour  as  a 
lifeguard  at  a  California  resort  ranch. 

He  was  not  called  upon  to  save  any  lives 
that  summer.  But  he  talked  seriously  with 
such  clients  as  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  former 
United  Nations  ambassador,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

There  was  one  other  formative  experience: 
Dodge  beUeves  his  father's  overcommitment 
to  the  business  ethic  (as  an  officer  of  an 
Eastern  manufacttirlng  firm)  cavised  his  pre- 
mature death  when  his  son  was  14. 

After  graduation  from  Yale  In  1968,  Dodge 
entered  the  day's  major  social  confronta- 
tion. He  taught  black  children  In  Watts, 
before  that  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  neighborhood 
blew  up.  As  a  law  student,  he  worked  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  In  Mississippi. 

Readv  to  leave  Harvard  as  a  lawyer  in  1969, 
he  heard  Nadar  was  hiring.  "Why  not?" 
Dodge  asked  himself.  He  got  the  job — and 
enough  Income  to  keep  groceriea  on  the 
table  for  his  wife  and  15-month-old  daugh- 
ter. 

Now,  from  his  offices  In  Washington's  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  he  continues  to  work 
for  safer  autos.  At  the  moment  his  focus  Is 
on  strengthening  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  and  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

As  authorized  by  law,  the  safety  bureau 
Initially  provided  for  29  mandatory  vehicle 
safety  features.  Only  two  more  have  been 
added  since  December  1969.  Dodge  regards 
that  rate  as  much  too  slow. 

"air   BAG"   IB    NEWEST   SAJTTT    rEATtJRE 

Dodge  says  the  next  major  safety  addition 
wUl  be  the  air  bag,  a  cushion  that  auto- 
matically inflates  In  a  crash.  The  bag  absorbs 
the  Impact  of  bodies  hurled  against  It.  It 
may  be  Included  In  some  1972  cars. 

MeanwhUe  auto  makers  voluntarily  have 
added  safety  items  that  Dodge  considers  use- 
ful but  not  revolutionary.  General  Motors 
has  provided  stronger  doors;  Fori  Is  to  tuld 
reinforced  sides. 

Dodge  wants  the  federal  safety  bureau  to 
be  given  power  to  force  recaU  of  defective 
vehicles  for  repair  at  manufacturer's  ex- 
pense. The  bureau  now  can  only  require  auto 
makers  to  notify  owners  of  safety  short- 
comings. 
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The  Nuon  admlnlatraUon  wanta  the  bu- 
reau expanded  from  the  present  450  p>ersous 
to  700.  But  this  would  stUi  be  less  than  the 
2,000-man  agency  Congress  hoped  would  be 
se«ltlng  safer  motor  vehicles. 

Dodge  also  want«  to  enlarge  the  bureau's 
reeearch  facilities.  He  is  concerned  about 
what  he  views  as  the  bureau's  unwillingness 
to  ardently  support  the  research  results  oX 
Its  safety  engineers. 

Meanwhile  highway  deaths  continue  up- 
ward The  1969  nationwide  toll  was  up  1^200 
to  a  record  56,400  fatalities.  But  the  number 
of  deaths  per  100  million  miles  of  driving 
did  decline  by  2  percent  to  5.3  last  year. 

"At  least  this  Is  a  sign  that  we  are  not 
losing  ground,  "  said  Dodge.  "One  of  the 
problems  Is  that  the  enforced  safety  features 
apply  only  to  new  cars  and  It  takes  about  10 
years  to  have  full  effect. 

"The  existing  safety  standards  are  absurd. 
They  only  codify  the  existing  state  of  the  art. 
They  don't  go  nearly  far  enough.  At  the 
same  time  there  Is  regressive  design  by  manu- 
facturers. 

"Some  specialty  cars  have  only  partial 
bumpers.  Some  windows  are  still  tinted.  At 
night  this  cuts  visibility  by  as  much  as  30 
percent.  Some  cars  now  have  smaller  back 
windows. 

"We  are  always  faced  with  lack  of  human 
motivation — sitting  on  seat  belts  instead  of 
using  them,  for  instance.  What  we  need  are 
things  that  don't  require  human  participa- 
tion— like  the  air  bag. 

Dodge  aimlres  Nader  for  what  Dodge 
thinks  of  as  his  moral  perception  of  public 
Issues. 

"I  liked  being  in  Mississippi."  Dodge  said. 
"There  was  no  doubt  who  the  good  guys  were 
and  who  were  the  bad  guys.  I  like  tUiat  kind 
of  moral  precision. 

"Moral  clarity  is  what  Ralph  brings  to 
these  questions.  In  civil  rights  the  moral 
culprits  are  racists.  In  safer  cars  the  culprit 
is  still  the  auto  industry." 

America  aicd  thz  Attto:  EInd  of  the 
Affaik? 

(By  Al  McConagha) 

WASHmcTON,  D.C.— Early  this  year  hun- 
dreds of  howling  students  pushed  a  factory- 
new  Pord  Maverick  ($2,500)  Into  its  final 
resting  place.  10  feet  under  the  campus  of 
San  Jose.  Calif..  State  College. 

The  sacrificial  auto  never  polluted  the  air. 
It  was  never  driven.  Pushed  and  puUed  from 
the  showroom  of  the  astonished  dealer  to  Its 
grave,  it  rests  In  peace  under  a  flower  garden. 

That  was  the  most  dramatic — and  expen- 
sive— moment  during  a  week's  protest  of 
threats  to  the  American  environment.  Ac- 
cording to  Its  sponsors,  the  ceremony  sym- 
bolized the  need  to  "klU  the  car  before  It 
kills  us." 

Since  then  scores  of  Internal  combustion 
engines  have  disappeared  into  hastily  dug 
holes  around  American  campuses  as  students 
vented  the  opposition  to  motor  vehicle  pol- 
lution. 

Nor  Is  this  discontent  confined  to  youth. 
On  Earth  r>ay  last  month  Minneapolis  resi- 
dents saw  ?ome  of  their  civic  and  business 
leaders  bicycling  to  work  In  the  name  of  a 
purer  environment. 

Air  pollution  is  part  of  the  reason  for 
.America's  fading  romance  with  automobiles. 
Even  Detroit  has  received  the  message.  "It 
is  clear  the  American  people  want  cleaner 
air. "  said  Henry  Ford  II,  "and  want  It  very 
much." 

No  one  is  really  sure  yet  how  air  pollu- 
tion afreets  Tis.  But  the  suggestion  of  the 
autopsy  tnble  Is  tinmlstakable :  The  country- 
man has  pink  lungs.  The  lungs  of  the  city 
resident  are  black. 

Pulmcsiary  emphysema  Is  the  fastest 
growing  cause  of  death  In  New  York  City. 
It  Is  up  500  percent  in  10  years.  During  that 
time,  death  by  chronic  bronchitis  Increased 
by  200  percent. 
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Doctors  will  not  say  flatly  these  deaths 
were  from  air  pollution.  Firmer  proof  is 
needed.  But  the  presumption  Is  present.  And 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  contribution  of 
the  motor  vehicle  to  poisonous  air. 

In  1968  the  motor  vehicle  generated  58 
percent  of  the  nation's  polluted  air.  Industry 
was  a  distant  second  as  the  source  of  11  per- 
cent. In  some  cities  vehicles  produced  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  fouled  air. 

The  lirst  detailed  scientific  report  Issued 
by  the  federal  government  disclosed  that 
carbon  monoxide  from  auto  exhausts  In 
American  cities  Is  frequently  above  the  level 
of  potential  damage  to  health. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  persons  ex- 
p>osed  to  less  than  two  hours  of  emissions 
similar  to  those  found  In  metropolitan  rush 
hours  suffered  eye-sight  Impairment  and  a 
disturbed  sense  of  the  passage  to  time. 

There  Is  evidence  as  well  that  prolonged 
exposure  to  high  coocentratlons  of  cirbon 
monoxide  may  Increase  chances  of  fatal  heart 
attacks  in  persons  with  cardiac  conditions. 

The  federal  report  said  hydrocarbons,  an- 
other exhaust  gas.  passed  the  threshold  of 
possible  harm  in  Los  Angeles.  Call!..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  and  Denver,  Colo. — the  only 
three  cities  where  data  was  available. 

Nitrogen  oxides,  a  third  auto  pollutant, 
are  also  harmful.  University  of  California  re- 
search Indicates  this  gas  reduces  the  oxygen 
carrying  capacity  of  laboratory  animals  and 
induces  respiratory  Inflamatlon. 

ParilciUates  are  a  fourth  pollutant  broad- 
cast by  automobiles.  Solid  parUcles.  they  are 
largely  caused  by  lead  added  to  gasoline. 
Removal  of  this  no-knock  additive  is  a  p.ir- 
tlcularly  popular  target. 

The  precise  human  cost  of  the  increased 
amount  of  lead  In  the  air  Is  under  debate. 
Some  scientists  contend  man  carries  sizable 
quantities  of  this  substance  In  his  body  as  a 
result. 

NOISX     ALSO    IS    TACTOB 

The  auto  also  pollutes  In  terms  of  noise 
and  waste.  Traffic  U  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons the  nation  U  getting  noisier.  Not  a 
threat  to  the  physical  environment.  It  never- 
theless lowers  Its  quality. 

The  nation  now  seems  to  be  at  least  ap- 
proaching an  acceptable  solution  for  the 
estimated  10  million  vehicle  hulks  scat- 
tered across  the  American  landscape. 

The  Interior  Department  recently  an- 
nounced development  of  a  cheap  Incinerator 
for  Junked  cars.  This  process  does  not  Itself 
poaute  the  air  and  produces  a  profitable 
salvage. 

Rep.  Donald  M  Praser  of  Minneapolis  Is 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  that  would  provide  $19 
million  a  year  In  grants  to  states  to  collect 
abandoned  vehicles,  improve  auto  title  pro- 
grams and  find  means  to  prevent  car 
dumping. 

Auto  exhaust,  however,  excites  the  most 
insistent  public  outcry.  And  this  unrest  Is 
fueled  by  comments  from  such  eminent 
ecologlsts  as  Prof.  Barry  Commoner  of  the 
University  of  Washington : 

"I  think  It  unlikely  that  the  gasoline 
driven  automobile  can  long  continue  to  serve 
a3  the  chief  vehicle  of  urban  and  suburban 
transportation  without  Imposing  a  health 
hazard  most  of  us  would  be  unwilling  to 
accept. 

"Added  to  the  current  demands  for  high- 
way-safe cars,  the  demand  for  smog-free 
transportation  Is  going  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  powerful  and  deeply  entrenched  auto- 
mobile Industry." 

Unquestionably  that  kind  of  talk  has  Im- 
pact on  auto  builders.  For  unlike  the  addi- 
tion of  safety  features  for  new  styling,  auto 
emission  correction  Involves  far  more  than 
change  In  machinery  details. 

The  pollution  Issue  hits  the  Industry  where 
It  really  smarts — right  In  the  power  plant. 
It  Is  the  Internal  combustion  engine  Itself 
that  Is  under  attack,  and  the  Implications 
are  staggering. 


Billions  of  dollars  were  Invested  to  develop 
today's  motor  vehicle  engines.  The  auto  In- 
dustry Is  the  largest  American  business  suc- 
cess story  of  this  century.  It's  social  and 
economic  Influence  Is  Incalculable. 

OTHEB    POWtB     SOURCE    IS     YEARS     AWAY 

So  althought  the  Industry  may  be  forced 
to  contemplate  radical  change  in  the  internal 
combustion  engine  to  meet  new  antipollu- 
tion standards.  It  cannot  be  expected  to 
abandon  that  Investment  without  a  fight. 

"Insofar  as  we  can  see,  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  foreseeable  future  that  Is  going  to  be 
competitive  with  the  Internal  combtistlon 
engine,"  said  James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of 
General  Motors. 

GM  President  Edward  N.  Cole  added,  "In  a 
desire  for  a  quick  solution  let  us  be  careful 
not  to  give  up  the  highly  developed,  efBclent 
internal  combustion  engine  for  a  power  plant 
of  unknown  and  unproved  qualities." 

Just  In  case,  however,  the  Industry  is  In- 
creaamg  research  on  other  sources  of  power 
ouch  as  steam-driven  autos,  gas  turbine  en- 
Ti^ies  (now  reported  as  the  most  promising) 
and  electric  cars. 

"We  have  a  strong  vested  Interest  In  the 
survival  of  the  Internal  combustion  engine," 
Henry  Ford  II  said  recently.  "But  we  have  a 
far  stronger  vested  Interest  In  the  survival  of 
our  company." 

So  alternative  power  Is  a  final  resort. 
Even  If  sought,  it  Is  years  away.  For  example, 
tr.e  nation  Is  expected  to  need  twice  the 
electricity  It  now  produces  to  drive  vehicles 
by  that  means. 

Lee  A.  Dubrldge.  presidential  science  ad- 
viser, said.  "No  one  has  yet  invented  a  re- 
placement for  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine which  has  adequate  performance,  re- 
liability and  safety,  or  which  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  reasonable  cost  and  requires  a 
minimum  of  maintenance." 

As  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  has  evolved,  the 
public  has  had  the  tinaccustomed  experi- 
ence of  hearing  the  auto  and  petroleum 
Industries  quarreling  In  public. 

CARS    WILL    BECOME    INrESIOR 

Detroit  has  suggested  that  lead  In  gasoline 
be  put  under  scruUny.  A  representative  of 
Ethyl  Corp.  snapped  back,  "What  do  they 
care  If  we  go  out  of  bxialness?  Let's  get  per- 
spective on  who  Is  doing  the  damage." 

In  the  final  analysis  two  results  seem 
certain  from  the  current  reshaping  of  the 
existing  motor  to  meet  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's gtildeline  of  a  93  percent  reduction 
of  exhaust  poisons  by  1980. 

Cars  will  cost  more.  They  wUl  cost  more  to 
buy.  They  will  cost  more  to  ran — fuel  con- 
sumption, for  Instance,  will  Increase.  Cars 
also  win  not  be  as  efficient.  They  will  have 
less  zip  and  will  be  less  easy  to  maintain. 

Donald  A.  Jensen,  Ford's  top  pollution  of- 
ficial, said.  "From  here  on  out  the  public  la 
going  to  feel  the  etfecu  of  pollution  con- 
trol— both  In  their  cars  and  In  their  pocket 
books." 

How  efficient  emission  controls  will  be  Is 
already  a  matter  of  controversy.  Henry  l^)^d 
n,  contending  there  Is  no  feasible  substitute 
for  today's  engine,  said  It  wlU  be  virtually 
emission-free  by  1975. 

"Hypocrisy,"  snorted  Rep.  Leonard  Parb- 
steln.  D-N.Y.,  an  advocate  of  unconventional 
motors.  "It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
suddenly  the  Industry  Is  claiming  all  kinds 
of  pollution  breakthrough." 

President  Nixon  told  Congress,  moreover 
that  possibly  by  1980  the  sheer  numbers  of 
vehicles  on  the  road  will  overrun  the  tech- 
nical capacity  to  reduce  pollution  from  the 
Internal  combustion  engine. 

He  hoped  this  would  not  happen,  Mr.  Nixon 
added.  But  If  It  did,  prudence  dictated  that 
research  on  alternatives  to  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  should  get  under  way 
promptly. 
Meanwhile,  lumberjacks  continued  felling 


the  towering  Pondersoa  pines  In  California's 
San  Bernardino  Mountains  despite  federal 
regulations  prohibiting  commercial  exploi- 
tation of  the  celebrated  trees. 

Not  even  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  protect  the  forest  giants 
from  fatal  affliction  by  the  poisonous  smog 
drifting  up  the  plnegreen  slopes  from  the 
freeways  of  Los  Angeles  80  miles  away. 

Repair  Jobs  Often  Ignored 
(By  Al  McConagha) 
"There   is   no  question   about   it.   At   the 
moment  the  automobile  Industry  Is  trading 
dissatisfied  customers." — John  J.  Nevin,  vice- 
president,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

"The  car  buyer  has  been  led  down  a 
primrose  path  ...  a  defect-free  car  has  not 
been  provided." — Federal  Trade  Commission 
Report. 

Washington.  D.C. — The  practice  of  not 
doing  car  repairs  guaranteed  by  manufac- 
turers has  become  so  common  that  there  are 
words  for  it  In  the  lexicon  of  the  garage. 

There  is  the  "wall  Job,"  In  which  the  car 
simply  is  parked  by  the  wall  until  reclaimed 
by  the  customer.  In  the  "sunbath,"  the 
auto  is  left  in  the  sun,  there  to  remain  un- 
touched by  repairman's  hands  until  the 
owners  return. 

The  theory  is.  of  course,  that  the  motorist 
may  suppose  the  car  actually  is  fixed.  Or 
perhaps  he  will  Just  go  away  and  forget  about 
It.  Two  or  three  successive  wall  Jobs  are 
reported  to  have  discouraging  effect. 

"Wall  Jobs"  and  "sunbaths"  represent  only 
a  fragment  of  spreading  skepticism  toward 
auto  manufacturers  and  their  business  allies. 
That  fabled  blackguard,  the  used  car  sales- 
man. Is  no  longer  the  exclusive  focus  of  mis- 
trust. 

Something  deeper  than  the  present  tend- 
ency to  regulate  auto  safety  and  pollution 
suggests  that  the  long,  largely  uncritical 
American  romance  with  the  motor  vehicle  Is 
beginning  to  chill. 

In  the  age  of  the  consumer  movement, 
many  Americans  have  come  to  think  of 
their  autos  as  a  bad  buy.  As  author  Eric 
Hofler  remarks,  "The  social  landscape  has 
begun  to  tilt  away  from  business." 

The  times  have  already  Impelled  Henry 
Ford  II  to  warn  his  firm's  shareholders  that 
"There  Is  a  radical  change  In  the  environ- 
ment in  which  your  company  operates." 

General  Motors  likewise  has  been  put  on 
notice  of  the  shifting  business  ambiance  by 
a  minority  stockholder  campaign  to  make  the 
industrial  giant  more  "responsible." 

Car  prices  are  up  again.  Consumer  Reports 
magazine  revealed  that  sticker  prices  on 
the  1970  models  were  up  an  average  of 
$121 — "The  steepest  car  Increase  In  13  years 
.  .  .  Our  tests  show  no  broad  pattern  of 
Improvement." 

New  cars  seem  to  deteriorate  quickly.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  always  very  well  put  to- 
gether to  begin  with.  Consumers  Union  re- 
search Indicates  that  1969  model  autos  aver- 
aged 36  defects  each  on  delivery. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (PTC)  has 
found  that  one-third  of  the  new  cars  sold 
in  the  United  States  have  something  wrong 
with  them  when  they  are  delivered. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  FTC  chairman,  says 
flatly,  "Automobiles  being  sold  today  are  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  quality 
which  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  expect." 
There  are  other  Irritating  money  matters. 
Insurance  costs  keep  rising  though  a  recent 
government  study  shows  auto  coverage  met 
only  one-fifth  of  the  $5-bllllon  highway 
death  and  Injury  blU  In  1967. 

Repair  costs  continue  to  climb.  One  rea- 
son Is  the  price  Increases  on  sheet-metal 
parts  obtainable  only  from  auto  mantifac- 
turers.  Another  Is  the  extreme  fragility  of 
vehicle  exteriors. 

Dr.  William  Haddon  Jr.,  former  head  of  the 
National  Traffic  Safety  Bureau  and  now  presl- 
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dent  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  recently  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  Investigating  high  repair  costs. 

"There  are  si>eeds,"  he  said  of  the  ease 
with  which  repair  bills  escalate,  "at  which 
humans — but  not  their  cars — regularly 
crash  without  such  extensive,  expensive  dam- 
age." 

There  is  also  the  repossession  controversy. 
A  University  of  Connecticut  legal  scholar 
contends  that  banks,  finance  companies  and 
auto  dealers  are  combining  to  fleece  the  poor 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Prof.  Philip  Shuchman,  reporting  on  a 
study  of  auto  repossession  cases,  maintains 
that  the  only  person  who  frequently  loses  In 
these  situations  Is  the  customer  who  falls 
behind  in  his  payments. 

The  original  owner  can  lose  more  than  he 
should  because  the  dealer  only  credits  him 
with  the  below-market  price  paid  the  finance 
company  for  Its  repossessed  automobile.  The 
defaulting  owner  is  then  sued  for  an  un- 
fairly large  balance. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  calls  this 
widespread  procedure  a  "shocking  distortion 
of  the  legal  process,"  permitting  "the  most 
severe  assaults  on  equitable  dealing  between 
buyer  and  seller  Imaginable." 

The  FTC  also  has  been  Investigating  price 
stickers  on  new  cars — initially  ordered  as  a 
protection  for  the  consumer.  Charges  are 
made  that  these  prices  are  deceptive. 

WARRANTIES  LENGTHENED,  THEN  SHORTENED 

But  for  the  auto  Industry  itself,  all  these 
Issues  pale  In  contrast  to  current  efforts  to 
pass  federal  laws  that  will  force  Detroit  to 
make  good  Its  warranty  promises. 

There  has  always  been  some  form  of  auto- 
mobile warranty.  At  first  It  was  simply  a  60- 
day  guarantee  on  parts  and  workmanship.  As 
the  dealer  franchise  system  developed,  It  be- 
came a  90-day  or  4,000-mlle  warranty. 

Present  warranty  practices  began  In  the 
fall  of  1960,  when  the  four  leading  manufac- 
turers announced  that  the  1961  models  wotUd 
be  guaranteed  for  12,000  miles  or  12  months, 
whichever  came  first. 

In  August  1962  Chrysler,  desperate  over 
steeply  falling  sales,  announced  that  power- 
related  featiu-es  of  its  1963  models  would  be 
guaranteed  for  five  years  or  50,000  miles, 
whichever  came  first. 

Some  Industry  observers  contend  that 
Chrysler  made  the  step  with  little  considera- 
tion of  Its  eventual  cost  Implications.  At  any 
rate  the  move  resulted  In  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  sales  for  the  faltering  firm. 

In  a  few  years  other  auto  makers  accepted 
the  general  outline  of  the  Chrysler  standard. 
Then,  when  costs  became  more  apparent,  all 
four  firms  took  their  warranties  back  to 
about  what  they  were  In  1960. 

Generally  the  1970  models  are  guaranteed 
for  12  months  or  12.000  miles.  Ford  Is  an 
exception.  It  guarantees  its  vehicles  for  a 
year  without  reference  to  mileage. 

The  manufacturers  now  differ  on  jjower- 
traln  guarantees.  Ford,  for  Instance,  offers  It 
for  $15  to  original  owners.  There  are  also 
company  variations  on  used-car  warranties. 
An  PTC  report  contended  that  "The  man- 
ner In  which  the  warranty  developed  clearly 
shows  that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
considered  and  used  It  as  a  device  to  promote 
sales." 

The  commission  maintained  that  auto 
manufacturers  had  "Indoctrinated  the  public 
to  believe  It  would  receive  a  defect-free  prod- 
uct: that  If  defects  should  be  discovered, 
they  would  be  promptly  repaired." 

But  the  cars  were  so  far  from  being  defect 
free,  the  PTC  calculated  from  its  investiga- 
tion, that  on  average  262,000  customers  be- 
come badly  dissatisfied  each  year. 

These  defects  are  assigned  to  poor  design, 
lack  of  effective  manufacturing  quality  con- 
trol and  Insufficient  predelivery  Inspection  of 
automobiles  by  the  dealers. 


WARRANTY   REPAIRS  TOO  OFTEN   UNSATISrACTOBY 

The  commission  added,  "The  evidence  dis- 
tinctly points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
an  unresLSonable  Incidence  of  failure  to  make 
warranty-covered  repairs." 

Twenty  percent  of  warranty  repair  Jobs 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  commission  claimed. 
It  ascribed  this  to  Inadequate  compensation 
to  dealers  for  warranty  work  and  overempha- 
sis on  proflt-making  sales. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Dlvlson  wrote  lt« 
dealers  recently — though  the  letter  was 
quickly  revised  after  It  wm  made  public — 
that  there  had  been  "an  alarming  Increase 
In  warranty  costs." 

Unless  safety  defects  were  Involved,  the 
letter  ordered  dealers  not  to  do  warranty 
work  until  requested  by  the  customer.  Any- 
thing discovered  by  the  dealer's  mechanics 
to  which  the  buyer  was  oblivious  was  to  re- 
main unrepaired. 

A  study  done  for  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  on  auto  safety  features  found 
repairs  adequately  completed  In  88.6  percent 
of  the  cases  when  the  work  was  not  done 
under  warranty. 

But  when  the  same  kinds  of  Jobs  were  done 
in  the  same  shops  under  warranty  cover- 
age, the  researchers  ascertained  that  only 
77.2  percent  of  the  Jobs  were  satisfactory. 

Senate  action  Is  expected  shortly  on  a  bill 
Intended  to  clarify  warranties  and  to  give 
consumers  legal  redress  when  these  guaran- 
tees are  not  met. 

This  Is  viewed  by  the  Industry's  severest 
critics  as  the  Initial  step  toward  broader  ac- 
tion recommended  by  the  PTC.  A  second 
step,  minimum  performance  standards.  Is 
waiting  In  reserve. 

"A  purchaser,"  PTC  Chairman  Weinberger 
told  Congress  the  other  day,  "Is  far  from 
certain  of  getting  a  vehicle  which  will  per- 
form as  he  may  reasonably  expect  It  to  do." 

Mrs.  Virginia  BCnauer,  the  F>resldent's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  consumer  affairs,  says  the 
bulk  of  her  complaints  are  related  to  autoe. 

"Unless  Industry  corrects  abuses,"  she 
adds,  "Congress  wlU  do  It  for  them." 


F'REEWAY  POES  RiSB  IN  CITIES 

(By  Al  McConagha) 

WASHtNOTON,  D.C. — Although  It  Is  often 
a  motorist's  delight,  the  nation's  freeway 
system  contributes  hugely  to  the  melancholy 
burden  of  life  In  American  Inner  cities. 

As  Its  urban  disadvantages  become  Increas- 
ingly apparent,  voices  of  dissent  (so  Indis- 
tinct and  eccentric  when  first  detected  15 
years  ago)  are  more  frequently  heard  in 
forceful  assault  on  the  freeways. 

Almost  as  If  by  natural  law,  motor  vehicles 
seem  to  multiply  to  fill  the  paved -over  space 
available:  more  cars  beget  more  miles  of 
highway;  more  concrete  generates  more 
autos.  Congestion  Is  never  solved. 

People  living  In  the  core  of  great  cities  find 
freeways  gorging  on  their  too-deficient 
land.  In  their  minds,  an  already  despoiled 
human  environment  Is  being  sacrificed  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  auto. 

"Highways  have  reached  the  saturation 
point.  If  they  haven't  gone  beyond  it.  In 
many  cities,"  says  Ben.  Walter  M.  Mondale,  a 
champion  of  what  he  calls  balanced  trans- 
portation. 

"The  whole  fight  between  concrete  and 
mass  transit,"  adds  the  Minnesota  Demo- 
crat, "Is  an  exploding  Issue  that  Is  going  to 
overwhelm  us  shortly — and  rightly  so." 

A  congressional  transp>ortatlon  expert  says, 
"Surrender  of  the  cities  to  the  automobile 
has  caused  Incalculable  harm — from  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  to  loss  of  business  and  Isola- 
tion of  the  poor." 

This  anxiety  over  the  urban  Implications 
of  freeways  and  the  downtown  confusion 
that  they  create  Is  another  reason  that  the 
automobile  has  started  to  roll  downhill  In 
the  affections  of  the  American  people. 
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Tb*t  concern  1b  coupled  with  the  fear 
that  highway-building  has  so  much  internal 
momenttim  and  so  many  people  already  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  Its  perpetuation 
that  it  is  too  late  to  moderate  the  tendency. 

F'reeways  have  some  vlrtuee.  No  one,  for 
instance,  accustomed  to  driving  on  University 
Av.  from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul  wotild  re- 
ject the  pleasures  of  passage  on  the  present 
freeway  between  the  two  cities. 

Freeways  added  mobility,  convenience  and 
safety  to  American  life.  Their  construction 
provided  countless  Jobs.  It  is  now  customary 
to  say  the  Interstate  system  is  the  greatest 
publlc-wor>cs  program  In  history. 

But  the  social,  aesthetic  and  commercial 
costs  of  freeways  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
realistically  assessed.  And  to  many  conser- 
vationists, roadways  continue  to  threaten 
unique  rustic  environments. 

Minneapolis  experienced  these  conse- 
quences In  the  threat  of  the  freeway  to 
Minnehaha  Park  and  In  the  conversion  of 
the  city's  commercial  area  into  a  sea  of  piark- 
Ing  lots. 

'■ATMOSPHXKI    of    COMPLin    DESOLATION" 

The  Minneapolis  Downtown  Council  re- 
cently got  this  warning  In  a  report  made 
for  It  by  Lawrence  Halpem  and  asfioclates. 
an  urban  planning  and  architectural  firm: 

"To  continue  this  pattern  will  soon  pro- 
duce an  atmosphere  of  complete  desolation 
and  decay  In  the  minds  of  the  people  as  well 
8bs  a  totally  inefficient  parking  system." 

That  kind  of  thinking  is  beginning  to  have 
effect.  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Voipe  last  month  told  Earth  Day  audiences, 
"Freeways  that  affect  our  environment  can- 
not be  built." 

Volpe,  a  former  contractor  once  described 
as  a  compulsive  builder  of  highways,  even 
told  the  Highway  Transportation  Congress: 
"We  must  forever  abandon  the  Idea  that 
highway  transportation  alone  vrtll  solve 
America's  needs." 

"If  we  fall  to  provide  America's  cities  with 
alternatives  to  highway  transportation." 
said  the  onetime  federal  highway  adminis- 
trator, "highway  users  of  this  nation  will  be 
faced  with  congestion  of  unimaginable  pro- 
portions." 

The  greatest  traffic-parking-paving  Jam,  of 
course,  will  occur  In  the  clUea.  And  it  Ls  the 
nation's  metropolitan  areas  that  the  free- 
ways already  have  damaged  the  most — 
along  with  the  urban  poor,  uprooted  and  left 
behind. 

Wilfred  Owen  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
says.  "One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
the  declining  tax  base  of  the  city  is  the 
liquidation  of  properties  being  absorbed  by 
major  highway  projects." 

As  the  tax  base  shrinks,  freeways  help  itire 
the  affluent  to  the  subvirben  sprawl  beyond 
the  dty  limits.  The  poor  remain  behind  to 
support  the  community. 

Moreover,  when  freeway  systems  are 
mapped,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  run 
them  through  the  most  unprepossessing  resi- 
dential and  business  propertlee. 

"CHXAPER  TO  CO  THKOUGH  THS  SLCMS" 

"It  is  pretty  clear  that  a  lot  of  highways 
are  routed  through  the  lowest  real  estate 
areas."  says  Mondale."  It  Is  cheaper  to  go 
through  the  slums — and  far  less  dangerous 
politically." 

These  freeways  uproot  neighborhoods,  dis- 
place the  businesses  least  likely  to  recover 
elsewhere,  and  breed  bitterness  toward  a 
commuting  establishment  that  gobbles  up 
half  of  the  center  dty  for  parking  lots. 

Still  another  urban  problem  derives  from 
the  development  of  the  nation's  Interstate 
system:  as  the  money  is  poured  into  free- 
ways, other  transportation  modes,  public  and 
private,  deteriorate. 

Freeways  favor  auto  owners;  they  dis- 
criminate against  those  who  do  not  own  cars. 
Less  than  half  the  persons  with  jxsverty- 
level  Incomes  possess  automobiles. 


Yet  most  new  Job  opportunities  for  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  are  In  the  suburbs. 
Urban  unemployed  are  dep>endent  on  public 
transit  that,  because  of  the  auto's  dominion, 
now  offers  sp>eedler  service  for  higher  fares. 

A  Senate  committee  also  discovered  that  in 
some  areas,  public  transit  simply  dldnt  exist 
at  all.  And  the  group  concluded  that  the  na- 
tion's favoritism  towards  autos  intensified 
the  social  and  economic  segregation  of  its 
poor. 

"There  la  little  doubt  that  Uie  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  has  been  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  the  growing  unrest  in  our 
cities,"  the  Senate  Banking  Comjnlttee  said 
in  its  report. 

"Most  students  of  highway  trafflc,"  it  add- 
ed, "now  believe  that  no  conceivable  Increase 
in  capital  investment  in  highways  during 
the  foreseeable  future  will  cure  the  conges- 
tion problem." 

Arrra  the  inttkstates,  what? 

But  there  is  already  evidence  of  gather- 
ing, powerful  pressures  for  a  second  round 
of  freeway  building  alter  the  interstate  sys- 
tem under  way  is  finished  In  the  mid-1970s 
at  a  total  cost  now  estimated  at  nearly  (70 
bilUon. 

More  will  be  said  later  In  this  series  about 
the  potent  lobby  associated  with  the  auto- 
motive Industry,  its  industrial  cohorts  and 
advocates  of  extended  highway  programs. 

Suffice  It  to  say  here  that  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association  is  one  of  the 
strongest  pressure  groups  In  the  nation.  Its 
monument  is  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Congress  established  the  fund  in  1956.  It  is 
supported  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  oil  and  gas- 
oUne.  Unlike  other  federal  revenues  that  go 
into  the  general  treasury,  this  money  can  be 
used  only  for  road  building. 

The  fund  will  collect  and  spend  94.9  bil- 
lion this  year.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  total  expenditures  on  roads 
In  1970  by  all  units  of  the  nation's  govern- 
nvents  will  be  nearly  S20  billion. 

This  is  more  than  the  federal  government 
spends  on  space,  poverty,  education  and  agri- 
culture combined.  It  is  more  than  the  esti- 
mated $17  bilUon  to  be  spent  this  year  on 
the  Vietnam  War. 

"That  large  an  Inducement  is  beird  to  re- 
sist," Helen  Leavltt,  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  freeway  system,  says  with  understate- 
ment. "Add  a  strong  dash  of  lobbying  .  .  . 
and  the  nation  ends  up  with  a  massive  road- 
bulldlng  program." 

Certainly  road  lobbyists  have  thus  far 
fought  off  all  comers  with  the  temerity  to 
propose  deflecting  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  other  purposes.  The  real  issue  Is.  basically, 
what  happens  next? 

The  fxind  expires  with  the  Freeway  Act  In 
1972.  Congress  is  likely  to  renew  both  this 
year.  The  critical  question  will  revolve  around 
how  it  treats  this  enormous  snowball  of 
money. 

The  answer  will  Indicate  whether  that  stu- 
dent of  cities.  Lewis  Mumford,  Is  stlU  ahead 
of  his  time  as  he  was  in  1958: 

"When  the  American  people,  through  their 
Congress,  voted  a  little  while  ago  for  a  (26- 
billlon  highway  program,"  he  wrote,  "the 
mo6t  charitable  thing  to  assume  Is  they 
hadn't  the  faintest  notion  of  what  they  were 
doing. 

"Within  the  next  15  years  they  will  doubt- 
less find  out. 

"But  by  that  time  It  will  be  too  late  to 
correct  all  the  damage  to  our  cities  and  our 
countryside,  not  least  to  the  efficient  organi- 
zation of  industry  and  transportation,  that 
this  Ul-concelved  and  preposterously  un- 
balanced program  will  have  wrought." 

NKI.SON  Fights  Auto  iNDUsntT 
(By  Al  McConagha) 

Washington,  D.C. — Although  some  of  hla 
friends  felt  It  was  hardly  necessary.  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson  recently  served  formal  no- 


tice that  he  is  the  auto  industry's  pub- 
lice  enemy  No.   1   in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

To  affirm  his  role  as  the  man  in  the  black 
hat  to  the  Dodge  boys,  the  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat strode  into  the  Senate,  reached  for  a 
bill  and  fired  a  shot  calling  for  replacement 
of  the  internal  combustion  eng^ine. 

Nelson  did  propose  to  give  the  auto  In- 
dustry time  and  money  to  do  this.  But  an 
attack  on  the  internal  combustion  engine 
Is  an  assault  so  fundamental  to  automaklng 
that    it   shakes   Detroit   to  its   very   chassis. 

"We  have  for  too  long  been  breathing  the 
exhaust  fumes  of  a  technological  society," 
Nelson  declared.  "It  Is  time  we  introduced 
legislation    for   a   consumer's   society." 

In  a  later  speech,  Nelson  added,  "The  heart 
of  the  problem  is  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  which  has  powered  America  into  un- 
paralleled affluence,  but  now  may  drive  It  to 
unprecedented  environmental  disaster. 

"If  we  are  really  serious  about  a  nation- 
wide commitment  to  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment." he  told  a  convention  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  "the  automobile  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  may  have  to  be 
the  first  to  go." 

Last  month  he  proposed  creation  of  a  (4 
billion  a  year  "transportation  for  people 
fund"  to  finance  alternative  to  urban  auto 
use  and  to  forestall  a  second  round  of  Inter- 
state freeway  building. 

Nelson  said  it  was  time  to  stop  paving 
the  nation  with  highways,  tearing  commu- 
nities apart  and  destroying  scenic  resources. 
In  order  to  acconimodate  autos  that  vrould 
produce  more  pollution  and  congestion. 

So  he  called  for  a  "fundamental  step  In 
dealing  with  the  gigantic  environmental,  so- 
cial and  human  consequences  of  the  Amer- 
ican automobiles  and  its  ever-expanding 
highway  system." 

Nelson's  efforts  to  supplant  the  internal 
combustion  engine  have  about  as  much  hope 
of    success    at    the    moment    as    the    Edsel. 

But  the  fact  that  a  politician  of  Nel- 
son's astuteness  made  a  proposal  that  six 
months  ago  would  have  been  viewed  as  a 
form  of  lunacy  indicates  changing  Amer- 
ican attitudes  toward  motor  vehicles. 

Issues  of  safety,  air  pollution,  consumers 
rights,  and  the  proliferation  of  highways  and 
vehicles  have  begun  to  erode  America's  legen- 
dary passion  for  Its  automobiles. 

When  Nelson  began  his  drive,  he  knew 
there  would  be  no  shortage  of  political  oppo- 
sition. For  one  thing,  automotive  production 
is  the  nation's  leading  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

Total  sales  of  the  industry's  big  four — 
General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  American 
Motors — came  to  some  945  billion  in  1968 
with  90  percent  of  that  from  motor  vehicles 
and  parts. 

Last  year  General  Motors  led  all  of  the 
nation's  firms  in  sales.  Ford  was  third  and 
Chrysler  fifth. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
workers  in  the  nation  is  dependent  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  automotive  Industry. 

The  array  of  human  authority  backing  the 
automobile  is  even  more  impressive  when  one 
includes  such  allied  Industries  as  petroleum, 
glass,  rubber,  steel  and  parts  manufacturing. 

That  component  of  American  economic  life 
has  some  natural  common  ground  virlth  lend- 
ing agencies  such  as  banks,  auto  finance 
firms  and  Insurance  companies. 

These  forces  become  transcendent  when 
you  add  those  business  elements  concerned 
with  highways:  road  builders,  cement 
makers,  highway  equipment  firms,  truckers 
and  billboard  companies. 

On  a  statewide  level,  the  political  potency 
of  the  motor  vehicle  Industry  is  demonstrated 
in  part  by  a  survey  made  by  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  using  1967  Census 
Bureau  data. 

That  year  there  were  893  new  car  and  truck 
dealers  in  Minnesota.  They  paid  990  million 
In  wages  and  salsirles  to  14,600  employees, 
the  association  said. 


Employment  in  highway  transportation 
industries  in  Minnesota  was  set  at  266.183. 
That  Included  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance workers  and  gas  station  attendants. 

If  Insurance  men  and  bankers  are  counted. 
at  least  12  of  the  67  members  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Senate  have  an  econonUc  Interest 
In  highway  transportation,  according  to  the 
State  Blue  Book. 

BOAD-RELATED    INDUSTRIES    TIED    TOGETHER 

Highway  related  Industries  are  bound  to- 
gether In  associations  at  a  variety  of  levels. 
One  of  the  most  presiiglous  is  the  newly 
formed  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety 
and  Mobility. 

The  federation  serves  as  a  general  pro- 
moter of  highway  transportation.  It  contends 
it  is  not  a  lobbying  organization  and  has  no 
registered  lobbyist  in  Washington.  D.C. 

A  recent  consolidation  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation.  National  Highway  Users 
Conference  and  Auto  Industries  Highway 
Safety  Committee.  It  shows  the  compatibility 
of  seemingly  unrelated  businesses. 

And  a  lock  at  its  officers  suggests  how  im- 
portant enhancement  of  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation Is  for  an  enormous.  Interwoven 
segment  of  American  business. 

The  chairman  is  Harry  Heltzer.  president  of 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  St.  Paul  firm  manufacturers  reflective 
material  used  on  highway  signs. 

Vice-chairman  Is  J.  N.  Bauman.  chairman 
of  the  White  Motor  Corp..  a  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
truck  manufacturing  firm.  Another  vice- 
chairman  Is  Warner  Shelly,  chairman  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.,  a  New  York  City  adver- 
tising agency. 

Harry  Holt,  president  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  is  secretary  of  the  fed- 
eration. Oscar  Lundln.  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  Is  treasurer. 

They  are  only  a  perceptible  fraction  of  one 
of  the  largest  pressure  groups  operating  in 
Washington,  The  auto-trucklng-petroleum- 
rubber- highway  lobby  Is  said  to  be  as  for- 
mldlble  as  oil  and  defense. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  said,  "In  my  opinion 
It  is  still  probably  the  strongest  lobby  In 
Washington.  I  think  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Office  and  the  Highway 
Beautlflcation  Act  show  that. 

"They  block  appropriations,  influence  ap- 
pointments and  the  nature  of  regulations," 
said  the  Minnesota  Democrat,  who  sponsored 
Auto  Safety  Act  provisions  requiring  manu- 
facturers to  notify  owners  of  potential  de- 
fects. 

THEIR  COMBINED  VOICE  CARRIES  WEIGHT 

A  congressional  committee  expert  on  trans- 
portation added.  "Prom  time  to  time  they 
bicker  among  themselves.  But  when  they  all 
want  the  same  thing  it  Is  difficult  to  say  no 
to  them. 

"In  fact,  I  would  contend  It  Is  Impossible 
to  say  no  to  them  under  those  circum- 
stances." he  went  on.  "Unified  they  are  the 
most  puissant  political  force  in  America." 

By  all  accounts,  the  No.  1  auto  lobbyist  Is 
Lloyd  Cutler.  He  is  a  Washington  lawyer  of 
Impeccable  credentials — eastern  education, 
government  service,  civic  leadership,  the  right 
clubs. 

Cutler,  52,  Is  credited  with  softening  con- 
gressional criticism  of  auto  firms  during  the 
Senate  safety  hearings  in  1966  and  with  keep- 
ing criminal  penalties  out  of  the  resulting 
legislation. 

More  recently  he  represented  auto  makers 
In  obtaining  a  consent  decree  on  charges 
that  Detroit  conspired  for  15  years  to  limit 
development  and  installation  of  motor  ve- 
hicle antipollution  devices. 

The  order  was  negotiated  with  the  Justice 
Department.  In  It,  the  four  auto  firms  and 
the  Auto  Manufacturers  Association  neither 
admitted  or  denied  the  allegations — though 
they  agreed  not  to  engage  In  such  activity 
In  the  future. 

All  this  muscle  on  the  other  side  doeent 
bother  Nelson    at   all.   He  has   already   op- 


posed the  pesticide  interests  and  the  tire 
manufacturers,  he  said,  so  what's  one  more 
Industry? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  largest  corporate 
payroll  in  his  state  is  paid  by  American 
Motors  to  Its  factory  workers  In  Kenosha, 
Nelson  said  he  has  never  had  any  personal 
collision  with  auto  firms. 

The  only  directly  related  conversations  he 
remembers  were  writh  members  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  who  were  understandably  In- 
terested In  the  employment  future  In  Detroit. 

"I  really  don't  think  It  takes  a  lot  of  cour- 
age to  go  ahead  and  slug  away."  Nelson  said 
In  an  interview.  "I  think  this  kind  of  thing  U 
a  problem  to  some  people,  of  course." 

"They  say,  'I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  take  on 
the  whole  Industry.'  But  I  contend  that  if 
you  have  a  sufficient  case,  you  can  fight.  And 
when  you  consider  the  question  of  clean  air. 
there  is  no  other  answer. 

"People  are  beginning  to  say  that  this  ma- 
chine is  creating  more  problems  than  It 
solves.  In  the  next  10  years  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  complete  turn-around  on  the  question 
of  the  auto. 

"I  think  this  may  be  the  critical  political 
fight  of  the  next  decade." 

Atrro   Glamour   Is   Decreasing 
(By  Al  McConagha) 

Washington,  DC. — When  the  Mlnnesote 
Legislature  passed  Its  first  motor  vehicle  law 
In  1903.  It  ordered  motorists  to  stop  on  signal 
from  buggy  drivers  and  wait  until  the  horse 
went  down  the  road. 

That  may  have  been  the  last  time  the  auto- 
mobile was  under  control  in  this  country. 

"Over  the  past  50  years  we  have  stood  by 
and  watched  as  the  car  tore  apart  our  cul- 
tural life,  razed  our  cities,  despoiled  our 
countryside  and  befouled  our  air,"  writes 
Iowa  Journalist  Donald  Kaul. 

"And  we  have  not  merely  stood  and 
watched:  we  have  cheered,"  he  muses.  "It  Is 
a  curious  phenomenon,  a  madness,  something 
akin  to  15th-century  Europeans  rooting  for 
the  plague." 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  D-Mlnn.,  Is  more 
explicit.  "There  Is  a  feeling."  he  says,  "that 
cars  are  too  dangerous  to  use,  contribute  too 
much  pollution,  cost  too  much,  are  not  fairly 
serviced — and  all  the  rest." 

Clouds  of  exhaust  fumes,  record  traffic- 
fatality  tolls,  consumer  annoyance  and  the 
steady  advance  of  paving  asphalt  are  be- 
ginning to  have  an  impact  on  the  American 
oonsciousness. 

"The  glamor  of  the  automobile  Is  decreas- 
ing," says  Henry  Ford  11.  who  makes  them. 
Says  comedian  Mort  Sahl.  an  auto  buff  who 
has  bought  them  In  epic  quantities,  "The 
car  isn't  a  romance  any  more." 

As  more  and  more  people  looked  about  for 
villains  In  this  period  of  cooling  passion  for 
the  auto,  their  critical  gaze  has  focused  on 
Detroit's  auto  makers  In  a  wholly  unprece- 
dented way. 

The  wave  of  public  skepticism  seems  to 
have  isegun  in  1966  when  General  Motors 
first  denied  and  then  confessed  responsibility 
for  engaging  private  detectives  to  spy  on 
safety  advocate  Ralph  Nader. 

"There  Is  a  feeling  that  the  industry  Is  not 
concerned  with  safety,  environment  or  the 
consumer,"  says  Mondale.  "Critics  think  re- 
form can  only  be  forced  on  It.  There  is  a  good 
bit  of  cynicism  about  the  Industry." 

As  a  result  Detroit  Is  not  merely  faced 
with  an  unfamiliar  shift  in  public  affection 
(an  attitude  once  described  by  author  Lewis 
Mumford  as  the  "religion  of  the  motor  car") . 
It  also  has  more  immediate  problems. 

Because  of  a  troubled  national  economy, 
sales  are  declining.  And  this  fall  management 
will  be  confronted  again  by  the  contract  de- 
mand of  Walter  Reuther's  1.5  million  United 
Auto  Workers. 

All  of  these  adversities  tend  to  obscure  the 
industry's  past  glories.  Not  the  least  of  these 


Is   the   phencHnenon   of   raising   production 
from  five  to  ten  million  units  In  a  decade. 

In  that  forced  march  to  meet  a  voracious 
demand,  Detroit  also  added  five  major,  and 
now  relatively  ordinary,  accessories:  power 
steering,  power  brakes,  power  windows,  air 
conditioning  and  automatic  temperature 
control. 

The  aversige  car  leaving  the  a^embly  line 
these  days  has  15,000  parts.  In  purely  engi- 
neering terms.  It  is  decidedly  more  compli- 
cated that  the  general  light  airplane. 

As  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  said  In 
Detroit's  defense,  "It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  perfection  can  be  achieved  in  the  mass 
production  of  such  qtiantitles  of  anything." 
Some  aspects  of  product  life  also  Improved 
during  the  auto  explosion.  Valves  no  longer 
need  to  be  ref>eatedly  reground.  Some  parts 
are  now  lubricated  for  the  life  of  the  car. 

During  this  period  of  expansion,  manufac- 
turers were  almost  exclusively  absorbed 
with  sales.  According  to  students  of  the  In- 
dustry, such  questions  as  durability  and 
service  capability  were  regarded  as  merely 
troublesome  details. 

In  those  years  of  extraordinary  activity 
the  Industry  took  its  present  highly  competi- 
tive shape — one  characterized  by  high  costs, 
prodigious  advertising  campaigns  and  inces- 
sant efforts  at  market  penetration. 

In  fairness  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
auto  manufacturers  are  not  wholly  at  fault 
because  a  lot  of  people  like  chrome  and  fins 
and  are  disinclined  to  buy  seat  belts  and 
head  rests. 

It  is  also  sometimes  forgotten  that  auto 
firms  pay  taxes — some  94  billion  to  all  units 
of  government  in  1968.  That  is  enough  to 
buy  a  couple  of  buses  if  someone  wants  to. 
But  Detroit  was  so  engrossed  In  respond- 
ing to  what  It  saw  as  consumer  desires  that 
it  was  sadly  unprepared  for  the  ultimate 
social  question  now  being  asked:  How  are 
we  going  to  to  live  with  the  auto? 

With  respect  to  safety,  most  critics  want  a 
better-financed,  more  powerful,  more  con- 
sumer-oriented National  Trafflc  Safety  Bu- 
reau. As  presently  constituted  the  bureau 
has  disappointed  many  safe-auto  advocates. 
On  the  question  of  reasonable  consumer 
expectation,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  calling  for  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
auto  quality  control  act  to  help  stem  the  sale 
of  defective  vehicles. 

Safety  and  consumer  considerations  aside, 
however,  the  car  is  a  city  problem.  Wilfred 
Owen  of  the  Brookings  Institution  asks 
"whether  It  is  possible  to  be  urbanized  and 
motorized  and  at  the  same  time  civilized." 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  Detroit  expects 
to  expand  production  enormously.  The  100 
miUon  motor  vehicles  in  America  today  will 
be  Joined  by  83  million  more  by  the  year 
2000.  says  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

Officials  are  already  talking  about  more 
miles  of  roadways  to  handle  this  trafflc.  Some 
want  to  double  our  Interstate  freeway  sys- 
tem, which  will  total  43,500  miles  when 
finished. 

Detroit  has  Indicated  that  It  has  received 
the  message  on  p>ollutlon. 

Millions  are  going  Into  research,  but  Ralph 
Nader  persuasively  points  out  that  the  pres- 
ent emission-testing  system  Is  ludicrous. 

At  the  moment  the  government  only  ex- 
amines specially  prepared  "prototypes"  to  see 
whether  they  conform  with  pollution  stand- 
ards. Emission  controls  in  production -line 
cars  may  be  substantially  less  effective. 

Even  with  the  hoped-for  progress  In  clean- 
ing up  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  warned  that  the  increase 
In  sheer  numbers  of  autos  may  cancel  these 
efforts  by  1980. 

Mr.  Nixon  talked  of  alternatives  to  the  gas- 
oline engine.  The  possibilities  range  from 
special  city  cars  without  conventional  motors 
to  mass  transit  to  ease  commuting  pressure 
on  parking  lots  and  highways. 
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"As  far  as  cities  are  concerned,"  says  Laura 
Fermi  In  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists. 
"the  first  obvious  step  to  abate  auto  {dilu- 
tion Is  to  halt  construction  of  highways  and 
develop  good  mass  transportation  " 

Some  adherents  debate  the  merits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  mass  transit,  from  Qxed-rall 
forms  to  dlal-a-bus  propKjsals.  It  has  become 
conventional  wisdom  to  say  each  urban  area 
needs  its  own  p>ecullar  mix  of  transit. 

Author  Helen  Leavltt  estimates  that  we 
spend,  publicly  and  privately,  more  than  $100 
billion  a  year  on  highway  transportation — 
more  than  twice  our  annual  outlay  for  all 
kinds  of  education. 

Clearly  some  of  this  money  must  be  de- 
flected into  mass  transit  on  a  crash  priority. 
Just  as  obviously  the  nation  must  be  tougher 
in  Its  regulation  of  the  automotive  manu- 
facturing Industry. 

This  Is  what  Henry  Ford  11  Implied  recently 
when  he  remarked.  "It  Is  futile  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  corporate  good  citizenship  If  the 
system  encourages  the  poorest  corporate 
citizen." 

That  has  the  sound  of  an  Industrial  cap- 
tain seeking  help.  The  reply  must  be  shaped 
with  great  Innovation  and  Intelligence  if 
we  are  not  to  become  merely  the  creatures 
of  our  automobiles. 


HOW      COMBAT      SOLDIERS      FEEL 
ABOUT    ACTION    IN    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
continuing  discussion  of  the  President's 
decision  to  take  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
militarily  logical  and  necessary  action 
against  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief,  the  role  of 
Congress  in  waging  war,  the  origins  of  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
objectives  of  our  policy  there,  the  sharp 
divisions  among  our  people  at  home,  and 
so  forth.  All  of  these  are.  of  course,  im- 
portant matters.  But  one  question  which 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  and  which 
I  believe  t)€ars  on  our  discussion  is  how 
do  those  most  immediately  involved — our 
soldiers  In  the  field — how  do  they  feel 
about  the  action  in  Cambodia? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h'ave 
printed  In  the  Ricord  a  letter  from  Viet- 
nam. This  is  a  firsthand  report  from  a 
man  who  is  neither  a  military  leader  nor 
an  administration  official  but  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  directly 
with  the  men  who  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Entertainer  Johnny  Grant  of  sta- 
tion KTLA  in  Los  Angele.s  has  made  11 
tnps  to  Vietnam  to  entertain  the  troops 
and  is  no  stranger  to  the  situation  there 
or  to  the  feelings  of  our  soldiers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Grant's  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  SiCNmcANT  Lx'i'iEJt  Prom  Vietnam 

Noted  entertainer.  Johnny  Grant  of  Loe 
Angeles  Station  KTLA  posted  a  letter  from 
Vietnam  to  a  White  House  friend  on  May  7th 
concerning  the  morale  of  American  troops 
stationed  there.  The  letter  Is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  Grant  has  made  some  36 
trips  to  meet  with  and  entertain  troops  all 
over  the  world.  This  is  his  nth  trip  to  Viet- 
nam. 


press.  I  thought  you  might  pass  on  a  few 
words  of  support  and  encouragement. 

The  young  men  who  are  fighting  the  war 
and  stand  to  lose  the  most — their  lives — 
are  solidly  behind  the  President's  decision  to 
go  into  the  Vletcong  sanctuary  in  Cambodia. 
Morale  here  was  good  but  went  to  an  all  time 
high  when  the  announcement  was  made. 

They  feel  they  now  have  an  even  chance 
at  fighting  Charlie  at  his  own  game. 

They  also  feel  that  In  the  end  lives  will 
be  saved  and  a  quicker  victory  will  be 
achieved  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the  peace 
talks.  They  honestly  feel  they  can  win  this 
thing  and  now  have  the  support  to  do  It. 

They  are  greatly  dli>appointed  la  the  re- 
action of  the  back  home  press,  public  and 
some  of  the  politicians  As  one  young  GI  put 
It,  "Fulbrlght  must  be  worth  3  Divisions  to 
the  enemy."  It's  really  hard  for  a  young 
soldier  to  understand  this  kind  of  reaction 
to  a  White  House  announcement  of  more 
support  for  him  and  bis  buddies.  These  are 
outstanding  young  men  and  they  deserve 
all  the  help  and  encouragement  we  can  give 
them. 

This  letter  was  prompted  by  a  young  OI 
at  the  3rd  Field  Hospital  this  morning  when 
he  said.  For  God's  sake  let  the  President 
know  somebody's  behind  him — us." 

As  I  have  toured  the  area  the  past  few 
days  many  others  have  expressed  the  same 
feelings.  I  have  not  found  one  man  against 
the  Cambodian  move. 

I  promised  the  troops  I  would  pass  their 
suppon  on  to  the  President  and  figured  this 
would  be  the  fastest  way. 

Will  be  back  In  the  states  on  the  16th  or 
17th  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  the 
situation. 

Regards  to  all. 
Sincerely, 

JOHKNT  Gbant. 

PS. — The  men  really  love  and  respect 
General  Abrams,flTiey  would  walk  to  Cam- 
bodia If  he  asked  gbem  to. 


Mat  7,  1970. 

A  short  note  from  a  touring  gypsy  In 
Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  Mtt«r  attacka  on  the  Presi- 
dent In  recent  days  by  the  public  and  the 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT- 
RESOLUTION  OF  CITY  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  FARGO,  N.D. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  City  Commisisoners  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  recently  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing Congress  to  fund  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act,  Public  Law 
90-259.  that  the  President  appoint 
members  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Controls,  and  that 
the  fire  chief  of  Fargo,  William  T.  Stew- 
art, be  appointed  to  the  Commission. 

I  ask  unauilmous  consent  that  the 
materials  furnished  me  by  the  mayor  of 
Fargo,  the  Honorable  Herschel  Lash- 
kowitz,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cmr  OF  Pabgo,  N.  D.\k., 

May  21.  1970. 
Hon.  QcENTiN  N.  BtnuJiCK, 
U.S.  Senator, 
State  of  North  Dakota. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buroick:  I  am  enclosing 
herein  a  certified  copy  of  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Pargo  City  Commission  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  fund  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act;  respectfully  re- 
questing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoint  the  National  Commission  on 
Plre  Prevention  and  Controls  and  request- 
ing that  Pargo  Plre  Chief,  William  T.  Stewart, 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Plre  Prevention  and  Controls. 

I  am  also  enclosing  herein  a  copy  of  the 


letter  written  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  that  we  advance  the 
name  of  the  Honorable  William  T.  Stewart 
for  appointment.  We  regard  Mr.  Stewart  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  professional  fire 
fighters  in  the  United  States.  We  feel  that 
he  would  bring  outstanding  qualifications 
to  this  assignment. 

We  trust  that  the  Resolution,  the  letter  to 
yourself,  and  the  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  introduced  Into  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  further  we  re- 
spectfully ask  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  the  necessary  action  so 
that  we  can  enhance  the  fire  fighting  stand- 
ards of  this  very  vital  service  by  the  neces- 
sary funding. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  act  promptly  be- 
cause the  expiration  date  Is  at  hand. 
Respectfully, 

Herschel  Lashkowite, 
Mayor  and  President,  Board  of  City 
Commissioners. 

ClTT  OF  Parco, 

May  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De-sr  Mr.  President:  I  am  respectfully 
forwarding  to  you  a  certified  copy  of  a  Reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Fargo 
City  Commission,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  fund  the  Plre  Research  and 
Safety  Act;  and  respectfully  requesting  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  appoint 
the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Controls;  and  further  requesting 
that  Fargo  Fire  Chief,  the  Honorable  William 
T.  Stewart,  be  appointed  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Plre  Prevention  and  Controls 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  we  respectfully 
and  enthusiastically  recommend  Fire  Chief 
William  T.  Stewart  to  this  Important  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Stewart  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  professional  fire  fighters  In  the 
United  States  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
his  talents  and  background  will  be  utilized 
In  behalf  of  the  entire  country. 
Res|>ectfully, 

Herschel  Laskkowitz, 
Mayor   and   President    Board   of  City 
Commissioners. 

Crrv  op  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 

May   19,    1970. 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Pargo,  North 
Dakota  was  held  In  the  City  Commissioners' 
Room  at  the  City  Hall  at  "7:00  o'clock  p.m., 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1970. 

The  Commissioners  present  or  absent  were 
as  shown  following: 

Present:  Markey,  Bromenschenkel,  Schus- 
ter, See.  Lashkowltz. 

Absent:  None. 

President  Lashkowltz  presiding. 

Resolution  Adopted  Memorializing  the 
Congress  Of  the  United  States  to  Take  the 
Necessary  Action  to  Fund  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act;  Respectfully  Requesting 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  Ap- 
point the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Controls:  and  Requesting  that 
Fargo  Fire  Chief.  William  T.  Stewart.  Be  Ap- 
pointed to  the  National  Coynmission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Controls: 

President  Lashkowltz  relinquished  the 
Chair  to  offer  the  following  Resolution  and 
move  its  adoption:  (Vice  President  Markey 
presiding) 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Pargo: 

Whereas,  The  International  Association  of 
Plre  Chiefs  and  other  similar  professional 
organizations  are  deeply  concerned  that 
there  has  been  no  action  taken  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  on  the  Plre  Research  and  Safety 
Act  (PubUc  Law  90-259);  and 
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Whereas.  The  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs  and  other  similar  professional  or- 
ganizations are  deeply  concerned  that,  as  of 
the  present,  the  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Controls  has  not  been 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  The  International  Association  of 
Plre  Chiefs  and  other  similar  professional 
organizations  are  deeply  concerned  that,  as 
of  the  present.  Congress  ha.s  appropriated  no 
funds  for  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act, 
even  though  the  law  (Public  Law  90-259) 
was  passed  and  signed  by  President  John- 
son on  May  19,  1968. 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Fargo  does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  fund  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Board  of 
City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  F.irgo  does 
hereby  respectfully  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appoint  the  Na- 
tional Commiaslon  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Controls;  and 

Bt  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Board  of 
City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Fargo  does 
hereby  request  that  Its  Fire  Chief,  William 
T.  Stewart,  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Controls;  and 

Be  11  further  resolved.  That  this  Resolu- 
tion be  Inscribed  upon  the  f)ermanent  rec- 
ords of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and 
certified  copies  forwarded  to  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Second  by  Schuster.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution  Commissioners  See,  Lashko- 
wltz and  Markey  voted  aye. 

Commlsloner   Bromenschenkel   voted   nay. 

The  Vice  President  declared  the  Resolution 
to  have  been  duly  passed  and  adopted  and 
returned  the  Chair.  (President  Lashkowltz 
presiding) 

Herschel  Lashkowitz, 

Mayor  and  President. 
certificate  op  city  auditor 
State  of  North  Dakota,  County  of  Cass,  ss. 

I.  F.  R.  Fahrlander,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  am  the  duly  appointed,  qualified  and  acting 
City  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Pargo,  North  Da- 
kota; and 

That  the  foregoing  Is  .a  full,  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Pargo  at  a  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  held 
on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1970;  and 

That  such  Resolution  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
permanent  records  of  the  City  of  Fargo. 
North  Dakota,  as  such  records  are  filed  In  the 
office  of  the  City  Auditor. 

P.  R.  Fahrlander, 

City  Auditor. 


INFLATION:   CAUSES  AND  CURES 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  J.  Sinclair 
Armstrong,  executive  vice  president  of 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  New- 
York,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Comptroller  of  the  Na\-y.  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navj'  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  recently  addressed 
the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  "Inflation:  Causes 
and  Cures." 

Because  Mr.  Armstrong  is  so  well  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  the  issues  involved  in 
the  crisis  of  inflation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Inflation — Causes   and   Cttres 
I.  Causes  of  Inflation — Defense,  or  Domes- 
tic Programs? 

The  President  and  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  attribute  to  the  $57  billion  Federal 
deficit  for  the  decade  1960-1969  the  cause  of 
infiation.  (State  of  the  Union  Message,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1970). 

What  Federal  programs  brought  about  that 
deficit?  Let  us  look  at  Defense. 

In  the  ten  years  (1961-1970),  Defense  ex- 
penditures were  almost  two-thirds  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  ($622  billion).  If  the  rate  of  de- 
fense spending  had  continued  at  the  1960 
rate.  $163  billion  less  would  have  been  spent, 
of  which  $139  billion  occurred  In  the  five 
years  1966-1970.  A  large  portion  of  this  was 
for  the  Vietnam  War.  At  $73.6  billion,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  request  for  Defense  for 
fiscal  1971  Is  $28  billion  more  than  the  I960 
base  year.  Southeast  Asia  Operations  are  no 
longer  separately  stated  (as  they  were  In 
1970  and  previous  budget  documents),  but 
it  Is  reasonable  to  assume,  with  large  forces 
remaining  in  Vietnam,  and  recent  develop- 
ments In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  that  South- 
east Asia  Operations  will  cost  at  least  $25 
billion. 

Have  domestic  programs  of  economic  and 
social  Importance  caused  the  deficit?  Let  us 
look  at  five.  Natural  Resources,  Commerce 
and  TYansportatlon,  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Housing,  Education  and  Manpow- 
er, and  Health.  In  the  aggregate,  for  the 
decade  1961-1970,  $196  billion  wlU  have  been 
spent  on  these,  and,  if  the  1960  base  rate 
had  been  adhered  to,  the  figure  would  have 
been  $108  billion  less. 

Proportionately,  the  Increase  over  the  1960 
base  for  Defense  has  been  less,  35  %  compared 
to  122%  for  these  five  domestic  programs  of 
economic  and  social  Importance. 

However,  who  would  argrue  that  the  $8.8 
billion  level  would  be  adequate  for  these 
domestic  programs  today  for  our  national  re- 
quirements? Even  fitting  them  Into  an 
austere  war-time  budget,  President  Nixon 
has  requested  an  aggregate  of  $38  billion  for 
Natural  Resources,  Transp>ortatlon,  Com- 
munity and  Housing  Development,  Educa- 
tion and  Manpower  and  Health.  Clearly,  If 
the  premise  Is  true  that  Federal  deficits  cause 
Inflation,  Defense  should  be  on  trial.  The 
Vietnam  War  Is  Exhibit  A  In  the  Inflation 
case. 

II.  Who  Pays  for  the  Increased  Spending  by 
Government? 

The  taxpayer,  of  course. 
The  expenditure  figures  Just  cited  are  so 
gigantic  and  the  Increases  so  impressive  that 
It  will  be  no  surprise  to  find  that  Federal 
revenue  has  enormously  Increased  over  the 
decade  1961-1970. 

Principal  sources  of  revenue  In  1960  were 
the  Individual  Income  tax,  $40,791  million, 
the  corporate  income  tax,  $21,494  million  and 
excises,  $11,676  million,  total  $73,961  million. 
Ten  years  later,  1970,  these  revenues  were 
estimated  at  Individual  Income  tax  $92,000 
million,  corporate  Income  tax,  $37,000  mil- 
lion, excise  taxes,  $15,940  million,  total  $145,- 
140  million,  about  double  the  revenue  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  Increased  revenue  became 
dramatic  in  the  years  1967  to  1970,  as  higher 
personal  earnings  were  taxed  at  surtax  rates, 
and  there  was  a  sizable  Increase  in  corporate 
Income  tax  revenue  In  those  recent  years 
too.  Make  no  mistake.  A  heavy  burden  falls 
on  taxpayers. 

Over  the  decade,  a  trillion  dollars  ($1,013,- 
441  million)  of  revenue  was  raised  by  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Income  taxes  and  ex- 
cises. If  the  amounts  of  revenue  raised  by 
these  three  taxes  In  1960  had  been  raised  In 
each  year  throughout  the  decade,  a  quarter 


of  a  trillion  dollars  ($273,831  million)  less 
would  have  been  raised.  This  additional 
quarter  of  a  trillion  was  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  increases  In  the  five  domestic 
programs  of  economic  and  social  Importance 
mentioned  above,  which  Increased  $108  bil- 
lion, and  also  a  good  part,  though  not  all,  of 
the  decades  $163  billion  Increase  in  Defense. 
The  bunching  up  of  the  Defense  costs  In  the 
last  five  years  caused  acute  budget  Imbalance, 
and  certainly  fueled  the  Inflation  In  1966 
and  subsequent  years, 
ni.  Who  Pays  for  Inflation? 

1.  CorwKmers.  That  means  everyone. 

The  consiimer  price  Index — all  Items — 1957- 
1959  base  100 — has  risen  from  103.1  In  1960  to 
131.3  In  December  1969,  but  21.4  of  this 
was  during  1966-70,  the  Vietnam  War  years. 
The  rate  of  Increase  was  7.6  in  December 
1969.  The  wholesale  price  Index — all  com- 
modities rose  from  100.7  In  1960  to  113  in 
1969  and  was  at  115.1  at  December.  Of  thU 
rise,  12.6  occurred  In  1966-1969.  Everything 
costs  more. 

2.  Workers. 

Earnings  are  up  too.  Over  the  decade, 
against  stable  or  declining  average  weekly 
hours  of  work,  38.6  to  37.5,  non-agricultural 
workers  have  gained  almost  60%  In  average 
gross  hourly  earnings,  up  from  $2.09  to  $3.11. 

But  do  rising  wages  keep  pace  with  rising 
prices?  Not  by  much,  for  the  worker.  Average 
weekly  gross  earnings  for  workers  In  non- 
agricultural  industries  have  Increased  almost 
50%,  from  $80.67  to  $117.25,  but  measured 
by  1957-1959  prices,  these  figures  become  $78 
and  $89.30,  an  Increase  of  only  13  ^o.  In  the 
four  years  1966-1969,  the  progress  has  been 
about  2%  from  $87  J7  to  $89.30. 

The  worker  has  been  on  a  treadmill  during 
the  Vietnam  War  years.  It  is  important  to 
understand  this  In  assessing  the  recent  very 
much  larger  demands  and  settlements  In 
labor  contract  disputes.  Including  those  with 
Government  Itself,  and  the  Implications  for 
the  future  of  prices  as  well  as  wages.  For 
example,  after  the  recent  transit  settlement 
In  New  York  City,  the-  Transit  Authority 
raised  the  fare  50% ,  from  20  cents  to  30  cents. 
In  the  present  postal  workers  settlement,  the 
President  Is  asking  Congress  for  a  two-third's 
Increase  In  the  first-class  mall  rate,  from  6 
cents  to  10  cents  an  ounce, 

3.  Investors. 

Investors  pay  for  Inflation  too.  Average 
stock  and  bond  prices  have  seriously  fallen. 
The  Dow-Jones  average  of  30  leading  Indus- 
trial corporations  touched  the  magic  thou- 
sand figure  several  years  ago,  but  recentlv 
has  been  20  to  25%  below  that  figure.  Fixed 
Income  securities,  too,  have  depreciated  In 
value  as  Interest  rates  have  increased  to 
historic  highs.  Borrowers  of  all  kinds  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  more,  and  credit  has 
been  less  available,  curtailed  over  most  of 
the  past  five  years  by  restrictive  monetary 
pohcy  wisely  applied  by  the  Federal  Reser\e 
System.  Only  recently  has  the  "Fed"  released 
the  pressure  a  little,  recognizing  the  "cooling  ' 
of  the  economy  and  a  small  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, despite  continued  price  Increases  and 
wage  demands. 

4.  Home-buyera  and  the  Housing  Industry. 
High  Interest  and  unavailability  of  credit 

has  particularly  hurt  the  housing  industry. 
Yields  on  PHA  new  home  mortgages  rose 
from  5.46%  In  1965  to  8.4%  in  December 
1969.  New  housing  starts — farm  and  non- 
farm — ^had  some  spotty  years,  sinking  from 
1,510.000  units  in  1965,  to  1,196.000  the  next 
year,  then  rising  to  1.547.000  in  1968.  but 
dropping  to  1,245,000  annual  rate  at  Decem- 
ber 1969.  The  Increase  in  mortgage  debt  cut- 
standing  for  housing  has  been  far  below  an 
adequate  rate :  from  1966  to  the  third  quarter 
of  1969,  the  Increase  of  PHA  Insured  loans 
$11  4  billion,  VA  $4.4  billion,  conventional 
loans  $34.8,  represented  rates  of  Increase  of 
mortgage  financing  nowhere  nearly  sufficient 
to  finance  the  26,000,000  family  units  stated 
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as  the  Governmeot  homebulldlng  goal  for 
the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

It  Is  possible  to  become  extremely  de- 
pressed about  housing.  In  New  York  City, 
where  I  live,  there  are  one  million  human 
beings  living  in  buildings  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  Conditions  In  the  ghetto  are  dan- 
gerous, unsanitary,  alienating  to  young  and 
old.  breeding  of  vice,  crime  and  drug  addic- 
tion. The  New  Yori  construction  Industry  for 
low.  middle  Income  and  high  Income  hous- 
ing alike.  Is  virtually  at  a  standatiil.  V.ican- 
cles  are  lower  than  since  World  War  II.  The 
City  C.iuncU  has  reenacted  rent  control,  fe.ir- 
ful  of  the  consequences  of  freeing  a  rental 
market  when  there  are  no  vacancies.  Inves- 
tors and  builders  have  no  Inducement  to 
build  under  conditions  of  rent  control  and 
tight  money.  There  Is  a  vicious  cycle.  Only 
a  massive  Infusion  of  money,  relaxation  of 
restrictive  building  code  practices.  Introduc- 
tion of  modern  construction  methods,  and 
a  planned  phase-out  of  rent  control  can 
arrest  the  deterioration  of  New  York  City 
housing.  There  is  an  opportunity  here  and 
a  need  for  a  gigantic  financing  program. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sources to  m.^ike  this  possible. 

The  housing  problem  is  one  of  the  acute 
national  problems  not  met  because  of  the 
vast  call  on  Federal  resources  by  Defense. 

IV.  I3  it  sound  economic  analysis  to  blame 
high   defense   spending   for   inflation? 

Economists  generally  Include  defense  ex- 
penditures as  part  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. This  Is  a  fallacy.  Money  spent  for  de- 
fense, for  personnel,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, prociu-ement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment, indeed,  for  space,  and  what  goes 
for  mllitiry  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
leaves  the  economy.  It  contributes  nothing  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

True  It  l5  thst  wages  are  earned  and  goods 
are  procured  and  paid  for.  But  the  sf^rvlces 
rer^ered  and  the  goods  procured  make  no 
contribution  to  economic  life  or  future  eco- 
nomic activity.  Indeed,  they  have  a  multi- 
plier effect — two  for  one — beciuse  the  dol- 
lar earned  by  the  serviceman  or  the  defense 
contractor  will  be  paid  into  the  civilian  econ- 
omy to  purchase  the  needs  of  the  service- 
man and  supplier,  thus  taking  goods  and 
services  out  of  the  civilian  economy  without 
putting   anything   bick   in   exchange 

It  is  not  accidental  that  throughout  his- 
tory, wars  have  been  marked  and  followed 
by  acute  inflation.  French  currency  collapsed 
after  years  of  supp>orting  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's Armies.  Most  major  allied  nations' 
currencies  except  ours  suffered  devaluations 
after  World  War  I.  (Our  involvement  In  that 
war  was  short,  and  we  became  a  major 
creditor  nation.)  US.  currency  declined 
about  half  In  purchasing  power  through 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War,  though 
the  erosion  was  masked  by  wage  and  price 
controls,  material  allocations  and  selective 
credit  controls,  as  well  as  support  of  govern- 
ment bonds  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  the  recent  Vietnam  War  period,  none  of 
these  devices  has  been  used  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  defense  and  war  spending  on  the 
civilian  economy.  Inflation  during  periods  of 
war  should  be  no  surprise 

The  Impact  of  expanded  defense  spending 
on  the  civilian  economy  affects  some  sectors 
more  than  others.  When  the  build-up  began 
In  1965-1966,  it  pressed  against  a  civilian 
economy  going  full  blast,  with  high  utiliza- 
tion of  plant,  professional  and  technical 
personnel  and  work  force.  "Guns  and  butter" 
(President  Johnson's  1966  State  of  the  Union 
message)  was  a  fallacy.  Something  had  to 
give  way.  It  was  "butter." 

Bruce  M.  Russett.  director  of  World  Data 
Analysis  Program  and  professor  of  political 
science  at  Yale  University  J-as  analyzed  the 
effect  of  defense  spending  on  various  civilian 
activities,  relating  pressures  of  defense  to 
various  categories.  He  concl  jdes  that  con- 
sumer durables,  services,  inve  itment.  balance 


of  payments  (because  of  military  expendi- 
tures abroad),  and  residential  structures 
(housing)  are  major  casualties,  along  with 
health  and  hospital  services  and  education 
In  the  public  sector. 

The  damage  to  future  Industrial  capacity 
and  output  is  regrettable  when  investment  is 
curtailed.  "Proportionately,  .  .  .  Investment 
is  much  harder  hit  by  an  expansion  of  the 
armed  services  than  consumption  ...  if  an 
extra  billion  dollars  of  defense  in  one  year 
reduced  investment  by  $292  million,  the  level 
of  output  In  the  economy  would  be  i>emia- 
nently  diminished  by  a  figrure  of  the  order 
of  $65  mlUloii  per  year."  (Bruce  M.  Russett, 
"The  Price  of  War,"  Trans-Action,  October, 
1909.  pages  28-35.) 

Seymour  Melman,  professor  of  Industrial 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  has 
analyzed  the  consequences  of  the  defense 
spending  in  his  new  book,  "Pentagon  Capi- 
talism—The Political  Economy  of  War,"  Just 
published  this  moiith  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1970).  A  reading  of  this  book  is  a 
"must"  for  any  student  of  this  subject. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  points  briefly,  bearing 
on  inflation. 

Through  its  Defense  Contract  Adminis- 
tration procedures,  a  large  part  of  all  pro- 
curement Is  without  competition  through 
sole  source  suppliers.  The  Pentagon  man- 
agers take  part  in  the  hiring,  deploying  and 
paying  of  employees,  entering  Into  labor 
negotiations,  and  specifying  permissible 
overtime.  A  major  part  of  military  purchases 
Involve  goods  for  whlc.  no  market  exists, 
hence  there  Is  no  benchmark  for  setting 
pric;s.  hence  the  Pentagon  sets  prices  on  the 
basis  cf  "cost  analysis."  Procedures  for  cost 
analysis  are  very  complex,  but  are  freed  from 
various  legal  restrictions  so  that  production 
costs  will  be  compensated.  A  substantial 
pcrtlon  of  capital  Invested  in  military-in- 
dustry work  Is  supplied  by  the  Government, 
through  "GFE."  and  loans,  advances,  and 
progress  payments.  Contrary  to  popular  Im- 
pression, earnings  on  private  Industry's 
capital  Invested  In  defense  work  are  higher 
than  on  capital  devoted  to  civilian  produc- 
tion. 

Vast  cost  overnins  are  permitted.  "Studies 
performed  by  the  federal  government's  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfQce  found  $500  million 
of  waste  In  mllltar/  Industrial  contracts 
during  the  period  May  1963-May  1964.  Since 
these  sttidles  were  done  on  a  sample  rep- 
resenting 5  percent  of  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NASA  payments.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  Infer  that  there  was  approximately  $10 
billion  of  questionable  charges  to  the  gov- 
ernment during  that  one-year  period,  taking 
the  population  of  military  and  space  con- 
tractors as  a  whole.'' 

Two  classic  examples  of  massive  cost  over- 
runs are  In  the  news.  In  May,  1969,  It  was 
announced  that  the  120  C-5A  ln»ercontln?n- 
tal  Jet  transports  would  cost  $5.2  billion.  In- 
stead of  the  original  estimate  of  $3.1  billion, 
and  recently  the  contractor  has  applied  to 
the  Pentagon  for  flnanclal  aid  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  tc  keep  It  In  production  on 
this  and  other  contracts.  "The  original  cil- 
c'.ilated  cost  of  the  F-lll  program  was  $4.9 
billion.  By  1968  the  cost  of  a  1.700  plane  pro- 
gram would  have  been  $14.6  billion  on  the 
basis  of  official  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  reporting  cost  per 
plane  to  be  $8.6  million.  This  Implied  a  cost 
overrun  of  89.7  billion  by  1968,  against  the 
original  1963  estimates.  .  .  The  1962  studies 
of  Peck  and  Srherer  (Merton  J.  Peck  and 
Frederic  M.  Scherer.  "The  Weapons  Acquisi- 
tion Program."  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
Harvard  Unlver.'ltv,  1962)  disclosed  that,  on 
the  average,  final  prices  on  large  military  sys- 
tems had  been  3.2  times  Initial  cost  esti- 
mates." (Melman,  p.  64) . 

Defense  spending's  cost  to  society.  Its  In- 
flationary consequence,  must  be  Judged  by 
what  it  replaces  that  could  otherwise  be  ac- 
complished. The  scale  and  quality  of  research 


and  development  and  the  quality  of  the 
physical  plant  affect  the  development  of  pro- 
ductivity of  both  capital  and  labor.  The  de- 
terioration of  these  In  the  United  States  Ifl 
of  great  concern.  McGraw  Hill's  regular  five 
year  Inventory  of  metal-working  machinery 
In  U.S.  Industry,  taken  In  November,  1968, 
"disclosed  that  64 7o  of  the  metal-working 
machine  tools  used  in  U.S.  Industry  were  ten 
years  or  older.  The  age  of  this  Industrial 
equipment  (drills,  lathes,  etc.)  marks  the 
United  States'  machine  tool  stock  as  the  old- 
est among  all  major  Industrial  nations,  .  .  . 
This  deterioration  at  the  base  of  the  Indus- 
trial system  certifies  to  the  continuous  debil- 
itating and  depleting  effect  that  the  military 
use  of  capital  and  research  and  development 
talent  has  had  on  American  Industry."  (Mel- 
man, pages  186-187).  In  1967  of  the  700,000 
scientists  engaged  In  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  U.S.,  63 'T^  were  working  for  the 
military.  The  259.000  "R&D"  personnel  en- 
gaged in  civilian  work  compare  "most  unfav- 
orably with  the  western  Etiropean  research 
and  development  staff  which  totals  466,000, 
an  overwhelming  part  of  which  Is  engaged 
in  civilian  research  and  development."  (Mel- 
man, page  187) 

The  depletion  of  our  society  by  the  ex- 
cessive and  wasteful  military  spending  Is  a 
central  element  of  Inflation. 

V    Cures  for  Inflation. 

1.  Short  range,  restrictive  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  continue  essential.  The  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  must  main- 
tain their  courageous  and  not  always  popular 
stand  for  balanced  budget  and  restrictive 
though  fiextble  monetary  policy — particularly 
to  dampen  the  "expectation  of  Inflation" 
which  persists  among  businessmen,  labor 
leaders  and  rank  and  file  and  Government 
officials.  This  "expectation  of  inflation"  Is 
well  described  by  my  colleague,  James  J. 
O'Leary.  In  his  talk  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Dallas  on  March  17.  "The  expectatloii 
of  Inflation  remains  very  strong,"  he  con- 
cluded. "Despite  sincere  and  determined 
anti-inflationary  efforts  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  "credibility 
gap'  is  still  wide." 

A  Nation  Incomes  Policy  should,  in  my  op- 
inion, be  considered.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed himself  opposed  to  wage  and  price 
controls.  But  vuge  and  price  controls,  mate- 
rials allocations  and  selective  credit  controls, 
helped  stem  Inflation  In  1942-45,  and  na- 
tional incomes  p>ollcies  have  assisted  econo- 
mies of  debtor  nations  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  distinguished  Chicago  banker, 
Mr.  Allen  P.  Stults,  Chairman  of  American 
National  Corporation,  spoke  along  these  lines 
at  Its  stockholders  meeting,  January  27. 

As  a  matter  of  economic  education  and 
discipline,  the  Gross  National  Product  figures 
should  be  revised  to  subtract  from  the  totals 
all  Defense.  Space  and  Military  Atomic 
Energy  spending,  as  they  do  not  increase  the 
"product."  and  an  equal  amount  should  be 
subtracted  to  reflect  the  civilian  goods  and 
services  taken  out  of  the  economy  by  those 
spending  dollars  earned  in  Defense.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
"gross  national  product." 

A  writer  In  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
(April  6.  page  1,  Column  5)  put  It  this  way: 
"The  GNP  misguides  us  as  unbllnkingly  add- 
ing up  as  'goods'  such  'bads'  as  ABM's  or 
bullets  dealing  out  death  in  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
The  $41  billion  a  year  Is  double  counted  .  .  . 
due  to  a  conceptual  dilemma  which  causes 
this  to  show  up  both  as  government  spend- 
ing and  as  consumer  spending.  Last  year's 
output  .  .  .  deflated  to  strip  away  the  Il- 
lusory gains  of  price  Increases  ...  as  meas- 
ured In  1958  prices,  was  $727.5  billion,  a 
staggering  204.6  billion  below  the  commonly 
cited  flgrure." 

Revision  and  better  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  "National  Product"  Is  urgently 
needed  if  Inflation  is  to  be  understood  and 
cured. 
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Long  range,  here  the  problems  are  of  im- 
mense difficulty,  militarily,  politically,  and 
economically.  Let  me  cite  a  few: 

1.  Missile  development  and  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent. At  present,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
each  has  nuclear  deterrent  capability  but 
lacks  a  "first  strike"  capability.  If  either 
alters  this  delicate  strategic  balance  of 
terror,  the  consequences  are  unimaginable. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  are  of  Immense  Importance  to  both 
sides.  If  they  fail,  and  each  goes  into  a  new 
phase  of  offensive  and  defensive  missile  de- 
velopment and  deployment,  the  costs  to  each 
are  likewise  impK>sslble  to  estimate.  Senator 
Mansfield  has  mentioned  $50  billion  for 
"Safeguard"  ABM,  but  there  are  no  real  esti- 
mates. If  new  offensive  (MIRV)  and  "thick" 
defensive  (ABM)  weapons  programs  and 
shelters  for  civilian  population  should  be 
embarked  on,  the  figure  $650  billion  has 
been  suggested.  (Melman,  page  121).  What 
security  would  be  achieved?  Then  as  now  the 
Americans  and  Soviets  could  still  destroy 
each  other's  civilization.  Surely,  another 
round  of  the  "missile  race"  must  be  avoided 
by  both  powers.  The  economic  future  of  both 
countries  depends  on  success  of  the  SALT 
talks. 

2.  Conventional  War.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  new  and  wise  Asian  foreign  policy 
at  Guam.  But,  can  he  succeed  In  withdraw- 
ing U.S.  forces  promptly  and  completely  from 
Vietnam  and  avoid  military  involvement  In 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  other  countries  out 
there?  Who  can  tell?  Meanwhile,  the  nation 
pays  the  price — the  most  costly  mistake  of 
our  national  history. 

Business  leaders  are  beginning  publicly  to 
recognize  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  that  the 
Vietnam  War  has  Inflicted.  The  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  IBM  Corporation  recently 
said,  "Our  call  to  stop  Communism  any- 
where— despite  the  price — drifted  us  Into  an 
unattainable  goal  In  Vietnam.  Since  we  have 
no  formal  mechanism  to  study,  adjust  and 
reset  our  national  priorities  In  an  Integrated 
fashion,  we  pursued  the  Vietnam  goal  to  a 
costly  point.  The  lives  cf  40,000  of  our  men 
have  been  lost,  vast  resources  have  been 
wasted,  and  the  morale  of  our  youth  eroded." 
(Thomas  J.  'Watson,  Jr.,  address  before  the 
Bond  Club  of  New  York.  January  7,  1970). 
Mr.  Watson  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
completely  new  governmental  body,  perhaps 
a  Senate-House-Cltlzen  group,  to  study,  set 
and  reset  annually  the  national  goals, 
"costed  and  readjusted  on  an  Integrated 
basis,"  reporting  to  the  President. 

Another  distinguished  American,  Chair- 
man of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  nation's 
largest  bank,  recently  had  this  to  say:  "The 
war  distorts  the  American  economy;  It  is  a 
major  contributor  to  inflation;  It  draws  off 
resources  that  could  be  put  to  work  solving 
imperative  problems  facing  this  nation  at 
home.  Because  the  war  distorts  the  economy 
and  contributes  substantially  towards  In- 
flation, this  bank  has  consistently  pointed 
out  that  an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  would 
be  good,  not  bad,  for  American  business." 
(Louis  B.  Lundborg.  letter  to  A.  R.  Appleby, 
Chairman.  Los  Angeles  Chapter.  Business  Ex- 
ecutives Move  for  Vietnam  Peace,  March  11. 
1970). 

So,  if  inflation  is  to  be  cured,  the  budget 
for  strategic  offense  and  defensive  weaponry, 
and  the  budget  for  conventional  war  such  as 
the  one  we  have  been  waging  since  1065  must 
be  brought  under  control.  Obviously,  this  Is 
not  the  paper  In  which  to  develop  a  model 
defense  budget.  As  a  starting  point  for  study, 
I  recommend  to  you  Professor  Melman 's 
Memorandum  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  May  2,  1969,  which  would 
maintain  2,300,000  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, "operate  missile,  aircraft  and  naval 
forces  of  staggering  power"  and  provide  sav- 
ings from  the  $81  billion  1970  estimates  of 
$54,794  million.  If  Inflation  Is  to  be  arrested 


and  cured,  proposals  seriously  to  curtail  the 
Defense  budget  but  maintain  deterrence  and 
adequate  manning  must  become  the  province 
of  all  sections  of  society,  not  Just  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Congress.  I  personally 
hope  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
will  establish  a  Permanent  Committee  to 
take  up  this  work  as  Mr.  Watson  proposed. 
J.  Sinclair  Armstbong. 


TREATY.  THE  MOST  SUITABLE 
FORM  FOR  ADDRESSING  THE 
DANGERS  OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause so  much  concern  is  voiced  about 
the  use  of  a  treaty  to  deal  with  problems 
of  genocide,  it  is  useful  to  review  the 
thinking  contained  La  the  1969  report 
by  the  section  of  individual  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. This  report  includes  a  discus- 
sion which  points  out  that  treaties  are 
today  the  normal  means  for  entering 
into  mutual  commitments  for  common 
purposes.  This  discussion  briefly  de- 
scribes the  role  of  the  treaty  power  as  it 
has  evolved  through  the  1940's,  1950's, 
and  1960's. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  discussion,  the 
main  interest  of  a  treaty  is  focused  on 
a  common  concei-n  to  all  mankind.  Cer- 
tainly, genocide  is  a  matter  of  common 
concern  to  all  mankind.  It  is  of  common 
concern  because  genocide  generates 
massive  horror  and  disrupts  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Certainly,  no  one  would  argue  that  the 
problems  of  genocide  should  not  be  ad- 
dressed. Yet,  other  than  a  treaty,  what 
means  are  available  to  all  nations  and 
all  mankind  to  attempt  to  express  revul- 
sion of  genocide  and  attempt  to  provide 
a  means  to  deal  with  the  perpetrators 
of  genocide?  Of  the  tools  available,  the 
treaty  Is  the  most  appropriate  way  for 
the  United  States  to  add  its  voice  to  the 
past  and  current  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
evils  of  genocide.  U.S.  ratification,  Mr. 
President,  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ABA  section's  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  International  Convention  or  Tbeatt  Is 

THE  Most  SrrrABLE  Form  for  Addressing 

THE  Dangers  of   Genocide 

A.  Treaties  Are  Today  the  Normal  Means 
for  Entering  Into  Mutual  Commitments  Tor 
Common  Purposes. 

Until  the  twentieth,  century,  there  were 
comparatively  few  general  multinational 
treaties.  The  treaty  power,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  was  used 
primarily  to  settle  boundaries,  and  to  formal- 
ize certain  limited  kinds  of  commercial  ar- 
rangements, especially  with  respsct  to  ship- 
ping and  fishing.  Thus,  not  until  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  did  the  United  States,  along  with 
other  countries,  have  to  consider  ths  feasi- 
bility and  derlrablllty  of  establishing  Inter- 
national rules  of  conduct  through  treaties. 
Such  corcsrn  rs  the  United  Statss — and  oth- 
ers— had  with  treaties  In  the  1920s  and  1930's 
was  settled  In  1945. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  became  not 
Just  a  document  creating  an  organization 
and  establishing  its  Internal  rules,  more  im- 


portant, the  United  Nations  Charter  became 
a  general  code  of  conduct,  first  for  the  vic- 
torious states  in  World  War  II,  and  now  for 
nearly  all  states.  In  the  Charter,  drafted  with 
the  prominent  participation  of  the  United 
States,  the  signatory  states  agreed  to  join 
together  "...  to  achieve  international  co- 
operation In  solving  International  problems 
of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humani- 
tarian character,  and  In  promoting  and  In  en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 
.  .  ."  (Art.  1(3)  ];  »  "to  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  dignity  or  politi- 
cal Independence  of  any  state.  .  .  ."  [Art.  2 
(4)1;  "to  settle  their  International  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  .  .  ."  [Article  2(3));  and 
to  "promote  higher  standards  of  living,  full 
employment,  and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development"  among  all 
nations  [Article  55(1)].  All  of  these  provi- 
sions (and  as  many  more  could  be  cited)  In- 
volved, to  some  extent,  limitations  on  sover- 
eign states'  absolute  freedom  of  action; 
nearly  all  of  them  might  involve  matters 
tjTjlcally  thought  of  as  subjects  of  Internal 
legislation.  But  the  decision  was  taken  in 
Washington  and  In  the  chanceries  and  par- 
liaments of  now  more  than  a  hundred 
nations,  that  the  limitations  on  one's  own 
freedom  of  action  was  well  repaid  in  the 
commitments  of  other  countries  to  likewise 
recognize  that  each  country's  action  affects 
all  other  countries  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

The  successes  and  disappointments  of  the 
United  Nations  are  not  pertinent  to  this 
discussion.  Certain  it  Is  that  no  nation — 
the  United  States  included — has  lived  up 
fully  to  all  the  engagements  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter;  but  neither  has  any  mem- 
ber state  denounced  the  Charter  or  acted  in 
deliberate  defiance  of  the  commitments  it 
entered  into.  The  point  here,  however.  Is 
a  different  one.  The  Idea  that  treaties  are  the 
most  solemn  of  internaticnal  commitments, 
that  they  may  and  should  be  used  to  limit 
the  actions  of  states  and  engage  them  In 
common  pursuits,  has  been  accepted,  in  the 
United  States  and  universally.  Further,  and 
most  relevant  here,  the  idea  has  been  ac- 
cepted that  treaties  may  and  should  be  used 
to  define  what  areas  of  Individual  and  gov- 
ernmental activity  are  matters  of  Interna- 
tional concern.  In  other  words,  nothing  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter  nor  In  the  many 
subsequent  treaties — including  the  Genocide 
Convention — alters  the  basic  principle  that 
matters  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  states  must  be  left  to  the 
states  without  outside  intervention.  What 
the  Charter,  and  some  of  the  treaties — in- 
cluding the  Genocide  Convention — do,  Is  to 
say  that  certain  kinds  of  activity  are  now 
the  concern  of  all. 

B.  The  Genocide  Convention  deals  with  a 
subject  of  common  concern  to  ai:  mankind. 
The  "principle"  of  internaUonal  law,  and 
of  United  States  constitutional  law  that  a 
treaty  may  only  deal  with  matter  of  Interna- 
tional concern  =»  Is,  for  all  practical  ptirposes. 


-  See  also.  Article  13(  1 )  (b) . 

"  See.  e.g.,  American  Law  Institute.  Re- 
statement of  the  Law,  Foreign  Relations  Law 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  5  117   (1965)  : 

"(3)  The  United  States  has  the  power 
under  the  constitution  to  make  an  inter- 
na* lonal  agreement  If 

(a)  the  matter  is  of  International  concern, 
and 

(b)  the  agreement  does  not  contravene 
anv  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
applicable  to  all  powers  of  the  United  States." 

See  also,  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.S.  258, 
266  ( 1890) :  Santo  Vincemo  v.  Egan,  284  US. 
30,40  (1931). 
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a  tautology.-'  When  some  states — or  as  In  this 
case,  75  states — consider  a  matter  to  be  of 
sufficient  concern  to  make  a  treaty  about 
It,  ilien  realistically  It  is  of  international 
concern.  The  practical  significance  of  the 
rule  might  be  to  inhibit  a  President  who  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  peissage  of  a 
bill  of  local  content,  say  a  rise  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  from  putting  the  substance 
into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  country,  and 
then  attempting  to  assert  i^  as  national  law. 
The  Genocide  Convention  presents,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States.  Just  the 
o-posite  picture.  Par  from  attempting  to 
achieve  internal  reform  by  International 
treaty,  the  Genocide  Convention  would  turn 
a  set  of  rules  already  followed  in  the  United 
States  into  obligations  binding  on  other 
states  and  individuals  as  well. 

But  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  does  not  rest  on  these  almost 
grammatical  or  verbal  points.  Genocide  Is 
of  international  concern,  and  for  two  equally 
compelling  reasons.  One,  massive  horror  any- 
where on  earth  affects  everyone  and  every 
country;  and  two,  the  kind  of  issue  compre- 
hended within  the  definition  of  genocide  -^ 
Is  nearly  always  associated  with  threats  to 
or  breaches  of  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  chief  Instance,  of  course,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Convention  Is  associated 
with — Indeed  was  an  Integral  part  of — the 
greatest  holocaust  that  man  has  yet  seen. 
Just  a  glance  at  more  recent  disputes,  -such 
as  between  India  and  Pakistan,  between 
Nigeria  and  Blafra,  Greeks  and  Turks  on 
Cyprus,  between  Black  and  White  In  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa,  between  Arab  and 
Jew  In  the  Middle  East,  shows  how  closely 
ethnic  hatreds,  national  combat,  and  world 
peace  are  tied  together.  Whatever  restraint 
an  international  document  or  treaty  can  have 
on  the  eruption  or  conduct  of  such  disputes, 
on  the  behavior  of  victors  or  the  revenge  of 
vanquished  is  repaid  a  hundredfold  In  the 
overall  prevention  of  world  war.  No  one.  of 
course,  expects  any  treaty  or  Indeed  any  law 
to  be  one  hundred  percent  effective  as  a  re- 
straint on  conduct  of  aroused  peoples.  But 
the  relevance  to  the  international  commu- 
nity— in  technical  terms  the  subject  of  In- 
ternational concern — cannot  be  doubted. 
Seen  In  terms  of  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security,  the  occurrence  of  geno- 
cide anywhere  in  the  world  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  International  concern  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. =• 


A   VIEW   FROM   SOUTHERN   AFRICA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  well 
over  a  month  the  Africa  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Hunter,  has  been  livine;  and  travel- 
ing in  Southern  Africa.  He  has  talked 
with  men  and  women  representing  aU 
points  of  view  in  this  most  troubled  sec- 
tion of  the  continent.  The  result  ha.s 
been  an  exceptionaMy  fine  and  balanced 
presentation  of  the  issues  and  the  views 
of  the  participants. 

Though  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  Mr.  Hunter's  observations,  I  be- 
lieve his  series  of  six  articles  represent 
an  important  contribution  to  our  under- 


"  For  a  full  development  of  this  point, 
plus  tracing  of  various  conceptions  of  the 
treaty  power  in  the  United  States  constitu- 
tional history,  see  Henkln.  The  Constitu- 
tion, Treaties,  and  International  Human 
Rights.  118  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1012.  esp.  1016- 
1026  (1968). 

*  See  pp.  4-5  and  ante. 

»  Compare  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollf- 
eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  signed  at 
Washington,  July  1,  1968,  S.  Exec.  H.  90th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  ri968K 


Standing  of  conditions  in  South  Africa. 
Rhodesia,  Angola,  and  Mozambique. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
29,  19701 

Black-White   Lines   Harden    in    Africa 
(By  Frederic   Hunter) 

(Note. — Consolidation  of  white  power  In 
southern  Africa  weis  the  dominant  trend  of 
the  1960's.  It  significantly  influenced  policies 
of  newly  independent  black-ruled  nations  to 
the  north.  One  result  has  been  formation 
of  black-liberation  movements.  These  have 
instigated  ambushes,  small-scale  attacks, 
and  acts  of  sabotage.  They  do  not  threaten 
whites  at  present  but  are  a  salutary  warning 
of  what  could  come.) 

Lusaka,  Zambia. — Armed  black-white  con- 
flict looms  as  a  distinct  possibility  in  south- 
ern Africa  during  the  1970'8. 

Wide-ranging  Interviews  with  spokesmen 
from  five  African  liberation  movements  con- 
vince this  correspondent  of  that  likelihood. 

It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  no 
change  alters  the  overriding  Influence  of  the 
dominant  trend — the  consolidation  of  white 
power  In  the  south — of  the  past  decade.  That 
decade  opened  with  the  SharpevlUe  shooting 
Incident  of  late  March,  1960,  when  South 
African  police  fired  Into  a  crowd  of  demon- 
strating Africans,  killing  69.  It  ended  In  early 
March.  1970,  when  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment announced  Its  republican  status. 

This  trend  of  consolidation  of  white  p)ower 
significantly  Influenced  the  policies  of  the 
newly  independent  black-ruled  nations  Im- 
mediately to  the  north.  It  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  some  liberation  movements. 

U.S.     aACKING     COULD     TIP     SCALES 

At  this  point  the  outcome  of  the  conflict 
cannot  be  accurately  predicted.  To  some  ob- 
servers the  armed  strength  of  the  south,  par- 
ticularly that  of  South  Africa,  appears  In- 
vincible. Movement  supporters,  however, 
take  heart  in  the  example  provided  by  the 
Vietnam  war  and  note  the  Initiative  lies 
with  them. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  scholars,  analysts, 
and  guerrillas  note  that  once  the  decolon- 
ization process  has  been  set  in  motion — and 
they  regard  South  Africa's  Bantustan  policy 
In  this  light — It  has  never  been  reversed. 

The  end  of  the  conflict — when  It  comes — 
will  depend  on  a  variety  of  factors.  These  in- 
clude i»e  success  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments IB  organizing  and  politically  moti- 
vating Africans  In  the  white-ruled  areas  and 
In  their  ability  to  create  momentum.  It  also 
will  Involve  the  response  they  meet,  the 
strength  of  white  morale  and.  most  Impor- 
tantly perhaps,  the  play  of  International 
pressures. 

Eventual  American  backing  for  one  side 
or  the  other  could  decisively  influence  the 
outcome.  Given  the  way  the  conflict  Is  shap- 
ing up.  many  observers  doubt  the  United 
States  can  indeflnltely  escape  committing  Its 
support. 

At  present  contradictory  claims  made  by 
the  opponents  complicate  reporting.  So  does 
the  fact  these  claims  may  be  tainted  by  prop- 
aganda intent. 

The  minority-ruled  governments  seek  to 
minimize  guerrilla  activities  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  their  white  citizens.  Con- 
versely, the  liberation  movements  wish  to 
bolster  supporters'  morale  by  creating  an  im- 
pression of  capacity  and  momentum. 

In  trying  to  sort  out  the  conflicting  claims, 
one  might  attempt  the  following  assessment. 
At  present  guerrilla  activities  seriously 
threaten  none  of  the  white-minority  govern- 
ments. These  activities — ambushes,  small- 
scale  attacks,  and  acts  of  sabotage — form  an 


annoying  harassment,  however,  and  repre- 
sent   a  challenge  to  white  morale. 

At  this  stage  more  important  aspects  of 
guerrilla  activity  are  extending  political  edu- 
cation and  military  training,  locating  bases 
of  operations;  setting  up  arms  caches  for  use 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  conflict;  and  securing 
the  help  of  reliable  villages.  These  constitute 
Important  preparatory  moves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "secure  areas"  inside  "enemy  " 
territory.  Liberation  movement  spokesmen 
contend  that  these  activities  are  meeting 
with  success. 

At  present  only  Frellmo  (Mozambique  Lib- 
eration Front),  operating  in  Portuguese  Mo- 
zambique, and  three  movements  working  in 
Angola  have  established  secure  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  spokesmen,  guerrillas  move  Inside 
Rhodesia  with  considerable  ease,  even  wear- 
ing uniforms  on  some  occasions.  Operationb 
within  South  Africa  and  South  West  Africa 
apparently  continue  to  Involve  extreme  risk 

Rhodesia  and  the  Portuguese  have  coun- 
tered these  Incursions  with  varying  success. 
Rhodeslan  armed  forces  are  Importantly  re- 
inforced by  South  African  troops,  and  two 
battalions  of  them  also  have  strengthened 
Portuguese  defenses  near  the  Cabora  Bassa 
dam  site  in  Mozambique's  Tete  Province. 

According  to  the  liberation  movements,  the 
present  strategy  of  South  Africa  app>ears  to 
Involve  helping  to  fight — and  thus  contain- 
ing— the  armed  conflict  on  the  territory  of 
buffer  states.  It  also  seeks  to  commit  West- 
ern support  to  Its  cause  through  Increased 
Western  economic  Investment  in  southern 
Africa. 

Here  Is  a  brief  checklist  of  the  liberation 
movements,  their  activities,  and  their  plans, 
as  presented  by  their  spokesmen: 

Prelimo,  headquartered  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Tanzania,  claims  to  have  about  20,000  men 
in  Mozambique.  Of  these  more  than  10,000 
are  trained  and  armed.  It  also  claims  to  con- 
trol virtually  all  of  Nlassa  and  Cobo  Delgado 
Provinces  except  the  towns  and  a  number  of 
fortified  posts  from  which  Portuguese  troops 
patrol. 

FORTIFIED  POSTS   ASSAULTED 

Frelimo's  present  military  activities  in- 
clude not  only  staging  ambushes  and  mining 
roads,  but  also  mounting  attacks  against 
fortified  posts. 

These  "second-phase"  acth-lties  Involve  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  several  guer- 
rilla camp>6.  They  also  result  in  the  capture 
of  both  arms  and  other  supplies  Including 
beds,  food,  and  soap.  Occasionally  soldiers 
or  deserters  are  taken  prisoner;  some  have 
been  released  to  the  Red  Cross. 

In  territory  under  Its  control  Frellmo  also 
has  established  an  administration.  It  fosters 
growing  of  food  crops  to  sustain  villagers 
and  guerrillas  and  encourages  production  of 
export  goods.  These  Include  cashew  nuts, 
oilseeds,  rubber,  beeswax,  and  Makonde 
carvings.  These  are  exported  through 
"friendly  countrlec." 

The  administration  also  maintains  schools 
for  20,000  children  and  clinics  for  both  guer- 
rilla wounded  and  local  health  care. 

Frellmo  faces  an  Important  test  In  Tete 
Province  where  construction  now  has  begun 
on  the  mammoth  Cabora  Bassa  dam  and 
hydroelectric  project  One  goal  of  this  proj- 
ect Is  to  attract  a  million  white  settlers  to 
the  area  before  2000. 

Given  the  numbers  of  Portuguese  and 
South  African  troops  guarding  the  construc- 
tion site,  a  FYellmo  spokesman  questions 
the  movement's  capacity  to  stop  the  dam. 
But  he  pledges  sustained  efforts  to  hamper 
progress.  Cabora  Bassa  thus  could  become  an 
Important  battleground  In  the  black-white 
confrontation. 

ZAPU  (Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union), 
headquartered  In  Lusaka,  Zambia,  operates 
In  Rhodesia,  known  as  Zimbabwe  to  the  lib- 
eration movements.  ZAPU  spokesmen  state 
they  are  In  the  "preparatory  cum  Initial 
stages"  of  their  revolution. 


Activities  involve  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing the  political  consciousness  of  the  Afri- 
can masses  In  Rhodesia  as  well  as  fostering 
local  military  training.  Like  PreUmo,  Zapu 
also  trains  guerrillas  In  southern  Tanzania 
and  "other  African  states  north  of  Zambia." 

Given  the  apparent  quiescence  of  the  Rho- 
deslan front  over  the  past  year,  these  activi- 
ties would  seem  to  form  the  bulk  of  ZAPU's 
present  work. 

CREDIT   CLAIMED    FOR    ATTACKS 

But  It  Is  also  engaged  In  armed  conflict 
and  sabotage.  The  movement  claims  credit 
for  two  mld-J.muary  attacks  In  the  western 
ZamUpsi  valley.  In  one  a  band  of  guerrillas 
fired  on  the  Victoria  Falls  airport;  In  the 
other  fighters  attacked  a  detachment  of 
South   African  police,  wounding  four. 

ZAPU  also  maintains  an  alliance  with  the 
African  National  Congress  (ANC)  of  South 
Africa.  Its  partisans  escort  ANC  members 
across  Rhodeslan  territory  and  act  as  inter- 
preters for  them. 

ZANU  (Zimbabwe  African  National 
Union),  also  headquartered  In  Lusaka,  ori- 
ginally splintered  off  from  ZAPU.  Its  ap- 
proach appears  to  be  somewhat  more  radical 
than  ZAPU's. 

Over  the  last  year  ZANU  has  concentrated 
on  small-scale  sabotage  activities.  These  buy 
time  to  organize  and  train  supporters,  the 
movement's  present  priority  activities.  Given 
Rhodesia's  20-1  black-white  ratio,  says,  a 
ZANU  spokesman,  cerUln  tangible  results — 
possibly  even  secure  areas — should  be 
achieved  in  the  next  three  years. 

In  the  past  24  months  ZANU  claims  to 
have  recruited  and  trained  several  thou- 
sand persons  across  Rhodesia.  The  fact  that 
the  cadres  conducting  these  activities  have 
been  fed.  sheltered,  and  given  information 
by  people  who  do  not  know  them  Indicates 
the  level  of  organization  ZANU  has  achieved, 
notes  a  spokesman.  So  does  the  fact  that 
relatively  few  of  them  have  been  caught. 

ZAPU  and  ZANU  spokesmen  acknowledge 
these  claims  do  not  necessarily  amount  to 
a  great  deal  In  terms  of  specifics.  A  better 
gauge  of  their  success,  they  suggest,  lies  in 
the  Rhodeslan  response,  including  use  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  caU-up  of  some  reservists, 
and  m  the  addition  of  some  700  South 
Africans  to  the  estimated  1,500  to  2,000  al- 
ready lent  to  the  Rhodeslan  forces. 

They  also  note  that  a  newly  passed 
Rhodeslan  law  authorizes  20-year  sentences 
for  recruiting  and  training  guerrillas  and  5 
years  for  harboring  a  trained  man. 

ANC,  headquartered  In  Morogoro,  Tan- 
zania, was  originally  organized  In  1912  to 
unite  the  African  peoples  of  South  Africa. 
In  the  1950s  It  organized  a  variety  of  pas- 
sive resistance  activities  such  as  boycotts  and 
strikes. 

After  the  South  African  Government  ban- 
ned it  in  1960,  It  fotmd  no  channel  other 
than  armed  resistance  "to  voice  our  griev- 
ances to  the  people  In  power." 

The  ANC  finds  Itself  In  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  wage  guerrilla  warfare  in 
a  country  for  which  It  lacks  a  physical  point 
of  access.  Geographically  South  Africa  Is 
protected  from  the  black-ruled  nations  sup- 
porting the  liberation  movements  by  a  buf- 
fer of  other  states.  All  of  these  states  are  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  South  Africa  for 
their  survival. 

The  ANC  also  faces  the  difficulty  of  trying 
to  conduct  resistance  activities  In  areas 
where  laws  and  an  efficient  police  force  con- 
siderably heighten  the  element  of  risk. 

It  claims  to  organize  occasional  acts  of 
sabotage.  Its  main  activities,  however,  In- 
volve political  education  and  training  In  the 
use  of  weajjons. 

"We  are  teaching  Africans  how  to  make 
bombs,"  says  an  ANC  spokesman.  "We  teach 
them  the  mechanism  of  a  gim.  South  Africa 
Is  the  only  country  which  has  never  taught 
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Its  Indigenous  people  about  guna.  So  we  are 
teaching  them." 

A  spokesman  acknowledges  the  ANC's 
struggle  Is  likely  to  be  a  protracted  one  end- 
ing In  compromise. 

SWAPO  (South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization) Is  headquartered  In  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam, Tanzania.  In  terms  of  armed  struggle 
and  political  education  SWAPO  may  well  be 
the  least  developed  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments. The  vastness  and  sparse  population 
of  South  West  Africa,  known  as  Namibia  to 
the  liberation  movements,  hamper  Its  ac- 
tivities. 

DYNAMITE  SMUGGLED  OUT 

Its  guerrillas  must  be  almost  completely 
self-reliant,  say  SWAPO  spokesmen,  after 
they  have  infiltrated  Into  South  West  Africa. 
Of  necessity  much  of  their  equipment  comes 
from  the  enemy,  although  supporters  some- 
times smuggle  dynamite  and  explosives  out 
of  the  mines.  SWAPO  claims  more  successes 
than  the  outside  world  hears  about. 

The  Cunene  River  dam  project  on  the  South 
Africa-Angola  border  represents  a  likely  tar- 
get for  future  SWAPO  activities.  Its  capa- 
city to  hinder  construction  must  be  rated 
even  less  than  Frelimo's  at  Cabora  Bassa. 

In  one  respect  SWAPO's  struggle  differs 
from  that  of  other  liberation  movements. 
The  legal  status  of  South  West  Africa,  for- 
merly a  trust  territory  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, remains  unsettled.  SWAPO  thus  seeks 
to  marshal  International  pressure  against 
South  Africa  on  this  Issue. 

At  the  moment,  despite  numerous  United 
Nations  resolutions  on  Namibia,  this  effort 
does  not  appear  to  be  having  much  effect. 
The  South  African  Government  continues 
to  Integrate  South  West  Africa  as  part  of  its 
national  territory. 

In  addition,  three  movements  are  seeking 
to  liberate  the  Portuguese  territory  of  An- 
gola— the  Angolan  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment m  Exile,  the  Popular  Angolan  Libera- 
tion Movement,  and  Unlta.  The  African  In- 
dependence Party  for  Gulne  and  Cape  Verde 
is  also  seeking  to  push  Portugal  out  of  its 
tiny,   triangular  enclave  In  West  Africa. 

Internal  rivalries  and  strife  between  the 
movements  themselves  have  seriously  ham- 
pered their  progress.  But  some  recent  events 
suggest  the  movements  are  attempting  to 
patch  things  up. 

If  they  do,  the  changes  they  will  work  In 
southern  Africa  during  the  coming  decade 
could  be  revolutionary  and  far-reaching. 


REPRESSION      CRABGEO 


Evolution  or  Revolution  in  Southern  Af- 
rica? Both  Tried  in  Climate  of  Racial 
Conflict 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 
Livingstone.     Zambia. — Can     evolutionary 
change    avert    possible    armed    black-white 
conflict  In  southern  Africa? 

This  question  forces  Itself  on  an  observer 
of  African  affairs  who  stands  here  and 
watches  the  peaceful,  smooth-flowing  Zam- 
bezi slide  by.  The  river  marks  the  border 
between  black,  majority-ruled  and  white, 
minority-ruled  Africa. 

The  question  is  difficult.  From  one  view- 
point the  prospects  of  a  gradual  solution 
seem  Infinitesimal.  Prom  another  viewpoint 
so  do  those  of  forced  change. 

experiments    begun 
But  one  thing  seems  certain.  The  situa- 
tion win  not  remain  static.  There  is  too  much 
being     contemplated — and     attempted — for 
that. 

Experiments  In  gradual  change  are  taking 
place  In  Malawi,  Zambia's  snuUl,  slim  neigh- 
bor to  the  east.  There  the  black  government 
of  President  H.  Kamuzu  Banda  has  a  close 
association  with  South  Africa.  It  Involves 
considerable  South  African  development  aid; 
officers  lent  from  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment are  also  filling  Important  government 
posts. 


In  a  way  this  relationship  Is  testing  South 
Africa's  "outward  policy."  The  results  so  far 
show  two  things:  first,  that  Malawi  has  not 
become  a  client  state;  second,  that  the  South 
Africans  will  probably  not  make  a  success  of 
their  outward  policy  until  they  learn  more 
about   dealing   with   Africans   as   equals. 

Meanwhile,  other  Africans  are  bent  on 
armed  confrontation,  A  number  of  libera- 
tion movements  have  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose. Most  of  them  charge  that  original  ef- 
forts to  conduct  a  peaceful  dlaolgue  were  an- 
swered with  repression. 

Though  their  efforts  do  not  appear  to 
amount  to  much  yet,  some  have  wrested  con- 
trol of  territory  Inside  white-ruled  borders. 
Others  are  conducting  political  education  and 
guerrilla  training  and  making  other  pre- 
paratory moves;  they  also  carry  out  occa- 
sional small-scale  attacks  or  acts  of  sabotage. 

FOR    AND    AGAINST 

These  movements  receive  Important  aid, 
Including  arms,  from  the  socialist  countries. 
A  number  of  African  states  also  render  tangi- 
ble support.  The  most  Important  of  these  is 
Tanzania,  which  allows  the  movements  to 
conduct  guerrilla  training  on  Its  territory. 

TTius,  action  leading  to  both  evolutionary 
and  revolutionary  change  has  been  Initiated. 

In  broad  terms  the  arguments  for  and 
against  this  action  look  like  this: 

National  vs.  pan-Africanlst  Interests. 
Malawi's  Dr.  Banda  and  Its  cooperation  with 
South  Africa  have  been  roundly  denounced 
by  many  Africa  nationalists.  But  to  most 
Malawlans  they  appear  neither  traitorous  nor 
naive.  Dr.  Banda  takes  pride  In  his  prac- 
ticality and  political  realism.  "I  do  not  Ideal- 
ize the  world,"  he  says.  "I  take  the  world  as 
It  Is.  My  flrst  concern  Is  for  my  people  here. " 

Pan-Afrtcanlsts,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a 
larger  view,  one  which  Dr,  Banda  would  prob- 
ably consider  romantic.  They  are  Interested 
In  all  of  Africa  and  in  all  Africans. 

Most  liberation-movement  leaders  also  ap- 
pear to  be  pan-Africanlsts.  Unlike  Dr.  Banda. 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  work  simply 
for  the  national  good.  They  are  Interested 
In  farther-reaching  results. 

Nationalism  vs.  Ideology.  Understandably, 
liberation  movements  have  developed  their 
own  Ideologies.  These  borrow  heavily  from 
the  works  of  Ernesto  (Ch6)  Guevara,  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  all  of  whose  por- 
traits adorn  their  offices.  Most  of  the  move- 
ments define  the  enemy  as  a  system  of  ex- 
ploitation. This  system  Is  not  confined  to 
natlcmal  boundaries.  The  failure  of  the  move- 
ments to  change  the  system  through  peace- 
ful means  has  made  them  opt  for  violent 
ones. 

By  contrast.  Dr.  Banda's  pragmatism  is 
not  bound  by  ideological  Imperatives.  Still, 
it  seems  doubtful  that  liberation  leaders 
would  adopt  his  attitude  If  they  gained  con- 
trol of  their  homelands.  At  present,  anyway, 
most  of  these  leaders  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  exploitation 
In  South  Africa.  For  many  of  them  it  Is  a 
goal  beyond  the  liberation  of  their  native 
lands. 

The  futility  of  force.  This  argument  has  a 
variety  of  facets. 

First  of  all,  say  Its  proponents,  force  tends 
to  unite  a  people  and  strengthen  its  capacity 
and  will  to  resist.  In  addition.  It  facilitates 
reactionary  moves  and  blocks  evolutionary 
ferment  They  point  to  Rhodesia  as  the  prime 
example  of  their  thesis. 

Second,  the  argument  runs,  force  is  futile 
because  liberation  movements  are  in  no  po- 
sition to  challenge  the  armed  might  of  south- 
ern Africa's  white-ruled  governments. 

Thirdly,  It  continues,  apartheid  contains 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction:  Its  imprac- 
ticalltles  win  become  msuilfest  as  South 
African  Industrial  expansion  continues  and 
as  It  builds  bridges  to  the  north.  Moreover, 
certain  analysts  contend.  Portugal's  racial 
policies    vary    considerably    from    those    of 
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Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Thus  they  are 
not  natural  allies;  their  alliance  Is  a  response 
to  pressure. 

Fourth,  some  observers  believe  evolution 
win  preserve  what  has  already  been  achieved 
In  the  white-ruled  areas,  especially  In  South 
Africa.  Revolution,  they  argue.  Is  likely  to 
destroy  It  all. 

The  futility  of  gradualism.  If  force  ap- 
pears futile,  say  adherents  of  this  view, 
gradualism  has  aheady  been  proved  so. 
Armed  pressure  alone  can  produce  change, 
they  hold.  These  observers  also  note  that 
racial  change  did  not  occur  In  the  United 
Stat-es — where  the  racial  situation  was  less 
exacerbated  than  In  southern  Africa — until 
Negro  militancy  made  armed  conflict  seem 
probable. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Issue  may  be  decided 
by  what  might  be  called  historical  momen- 
tum. The  Idea  of  racial  equality  appears  to 
have  come  Into  Its  time.  Its  power  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  25  years  ago  this  Idea  was  still 
largely  foreign  to  much  of  the  white  world: 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  European 
colonial  powers.  The  difference  today  seems 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  that  Idea  and 
the  pace  of  change  In  today's  world. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  some  observers 
deny  that  the  opportunity  still  exists  for  an 
evolutionary,  gradualist  settlement  of  the 
conflict  looming  between  black  and  white 
Africa. 

(Prom   the   Christian    Science   Monitor, 

May    13.    19701 

GokLS.   Foes,    and   Stil\ti:gy:    Black   Africa 

Liberation      Parties      Stress      Guerriixa 

Tactics 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanz-anu — African  liber- 
ation movements,  seeking  the  overthrow  of 
southern  Africa's  white-ruled  governments, 
focus  their  activities  on  the  pursuit  of  and 
training  for  guerrilla  warfare  Inside  white 
governed  territories. 

They  also  maintain  administrative  head- 
quarters and  offices  for  the  dissemination  of 
Information  in  Zambia  and  Tanzania.  There, 
sitting  on  straight -backed  chairs  under 
watchful  portraits  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Ernesto  (Ch^)  Guevara.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Patrice  Lumumba,  correspondent  can  hear 
the  liberation  movement's  point  of  view. 

As  one  talks  to  bureaucratlzed  revolution- 
aries one  senses  that  hope,  frustration,  and 
delusion  may  Influence  their  comments.  A 
tendence  to  slant,  exaggerate,  or  even  alter 
the  facts  may  also  come  into  play.  But  they 
appear  to  operate  In  the  Information  Mlnls- 
tary  offices  of  the  whlte-r\iled  territories  as 
well. 

quotations   sampled 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  liberation -movement 
thinking  The  quotations — or  in  some  cases 
close  paraphrases — have  been  culled  from 
Interviews  with  spokesmen  of  Ave  liberation 
movements,  the  African  National  Congress 
of  South  Africa  ( ANC) .  the  Mozambique  Lib- 
eration Front  (Frelimo).  the  South-West 
Africa  People's  Organization  iSWAPO).  the 
Zimbabwe  African  National  Union  (ZANU), 
and  the  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union 
(ZAPU>.  The  latter  two  seek  to  overturn 
the  government  of  Rhodesia. 

Q:  What  Is  your  goal? 

ZANU:  The  Issue  is  not  one  of  establish- 
ing a  nonraclal  society  [in  Rhodesia].  That 
U  a  matter  of  course.  The  operaUon  Is  color- 
less. If  you  don't  understand  that,  you  will 
have  to  flght  the  revolution  twice. 

ANC  Tne  seizure  of  political  power  to 
create  a  ncnracial  democracy  in  South 
Africa  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  inhabitants 

SWAPO:  To  liberate  Namibia  .  .  .  SWAPO 
Is  not  waiting  for  the  UN  to  bring  about  a 
settlement. 

ZAPU:  The  establishment  of  a  free  Zlm- 
bab'we  based  on  one-man.  one-vote. 
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self-determination  asked 

Q:  How  do  you  define  the  enemy? 

ANC:  The  enemy  are  those  who  deny  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  Africans.  . 
We  feel  that  a  white  man  is  not  bad.  We  are 
fighting  the  injustices  which  the  white  man 
inflicts  upon  us.  This  Is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  explain  to  ordinary  Africans. 

ZAPU:   It  is  unfortunate  In  Zimbabwe  as 
In   South   Africa  that  our  enemies   are   the 
white  people    This  is  a  racial  problem.  . 
You  cant   remove  explolUtion   without  re- 
moving political  suppression. 

ZANU:  The  system  Is  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  Is  the  capitalist  who  is  using  color 
differences  to  fulfill  the  capitalist  equation. 
.  .  .  Racism  as  an  issue  appeals  to  the  edu- 
cated African  because  he  knows  he  will  bene- 
fit once  Independence  is  achieved  If  the  Issue 
is  left  at  that.  This  tends  to  turn  him  Into 
a  black  exploiter. 

Frellmo:  Frelimo  defines  the  enemy  as 
the  exploiter.  It's  not  the  white  man:  Us 
his  system.  (Discussing  a  possible  alliance 
between  Frelimo  and  blEwk  American  revo- 
lutionary groups) :  We  would  want  to  know: 
What  are  their  aims?  Who  do  they  define  as 
the  enemy?  If  they  defined  the  enemy  as  the 
white  man,  Frelimo  would  reject  their  help. 

DIALOG    dismissed 

Q:    Must   the   struggle   be   a  violent   one? 

SWAPO:  During  most  of  the  party's  ex- 
istence It  sought  a  dialogue  with  South 
Africa.  The  dialogue  was  answered  wltn  sup- 
pression. SWAPO  was  banned  In  1967;  the 
party  went  underground.  We  don't  oelleve 
in  a  dialogue  anymore. 

ANC:  (The  spokesman  deUlled  ANC  ac- 
tivities since  Its  original  founding  In  1912.) 
After  the  ANC  was  banned  (following  the 
Sharpevllle  massacre  of  March.  1960],  we 
had  no  other  channel  to  voice  our  grievances 
to  the  people  in  power.  We  decided  we  would 
have  to  resort  to  armed  struggle. 

Frelimo:  There  cannot  be  a  partial  or 
peaceful  struggle  against  colonialism.  ...  It 
must  be  a  war,  because  our  enemies  want 
it  to  be  a  war,  they  would  not  come  to  con- 
sider us  men  in  any  other  way  (Mozambique 
Revolution,  Prellmo's  official  organ). 

organization  stressed 

Q:  What  U  your  present  situation,  your 
training  and  tactics? 

ZANU:  Zimbabweans  know  there  Is  a  lib- 
eration struggle  and  that  it  Is  both  Just  and 
necessary.  To  what  extent  they  are  willing 
to  help  In  the  struggle  depends  on  the  level 
of  organization  which  ZANU  has  achieved. 

ZAPU:  To  be  effective  training  must  be 
local.  People  in  their  own  areas  must  or- 
ganize their  own  camps.  The  training  must 
not  be  Imported. 

ANC:  We  are  teaching  our  people  how  to 
make  bombs.  We  teach  them  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  gun.  South  Africa  Is  the  only  Afri- 
can country  that  never  taught  Its  indigenous 
p)eople  about  guns. 

Frelimo:  In  addition  to  the  armed  strug- 
gle we  have  three  main  activities  In  the 
liberated  areas  of  Mozambique.  There  Is 
food  production  for  self-reliance.  There  Is 
education.  We  are  educating  cadres  to  staff 
the  liberated  areas:  administrators,  teach- 
ers, and  trainers  of  guerrillas.  And  there 
are  health  services. 

strategies  discussed 

Q:  What  about  the  strategies  of  the  other 
side? 

SWAPO:  We  have  more  successes  than 
you  ever  hear  about.  (The  spokesmen 
claimed  the  recent  downing  of  two  South 
African  helicopters  by  SWAPO  guerrillas.) 
Tou  never  hear  about  this  from  South  Africa. 

ANC:  (John)  Vorster  (Prime  MIn'lter  of 
South  Africa]  will  never  admit  there  are 
guerrillas  In  South  Africa  .  .  .  Rhodesia  an- 
nounces that  ZAPU  attacks  are  done  by  the 


ANC  In  order  not  to  let  people  know  that 
sons  of  Zimbabwe  are  there  fighting. 

Q:  What  are  your  sources  of  outside  help? 

ZAPU:  We  train  our  people  wherever  we 
can  find  the  necessary  facilities  and  offers. 

ANC:  We  accept  help  from  every  quarter. 

ZANU:  China  has  experience  very  rele- 
vant to  Africa.  We  accept  Chinese  help  be- 
cause China  has  done  nothing  to  make  us 
think  It  is  the  enemy. 

ambitions  recognized 

Q:  Tour  opponents  claim  that  most  guer- 
rillas are  reported  by  the  very  Africans  they 
seek  to  liberate.  Is  this  true?  Who  are  the 
informers? 

ZAPU:  Traitors  are  Inevitable  In  revolu- 
tionary situations.  .  .  .  There  are  the  greedy 
who  wish  to  make  fortunes  overnight.  There 
are  the  chiefs,  those  who  fear  to  lose  their 
positions  after  a  successful  revolution.  There 
are  African  policemen  j;ho  are  heavily  in- 
doctrinated. Then  there  are  the  deliberately 
mischievous. 

ZANU:  Some  people  Inform  due  to  fear 
of  reprisals:  Others  are  deliberate  informers 
paid  informers.  .  .  .  The  allegiance  of  people 
depends  on  the  balance  of  terror.  .  .  .  Terror 
Is  no  good  except  when  absolutely  necessary 
and  called  for.  This  puts  ZANU  in  a  difficult 
situation. 

Q:  The  liberation  movements  have  been 
consistently  hampered  by  internal  strife 
What  about  this? 

Frelimo:  It's  a  normal  and  Inevitable  situa- 
tion in  a  movement  like  ours.  Sometimes  ex- 
ploiters Join  the  struggle.  .  .  .  There  Is  the 
problem  of  personal  ambition. 

ZANU:  There  is  a  problem  between  libera- 
tion movements  and  fighters  of  defining  pro- 
grams and  goals.  You  are  united  for  what 
purpose? 

ZAPU:  At  the  moment  we  d.^n't  have 
quarrel';  with  other  liberation  movements. 
We  don't  see  reason  for  them  to  exist  in  the 
future. 

U.S.    ROLE    assessed 

Q:  What  about  the  American  role  In  affect- 
ing the  outcome  of  this  struggle? 

ZAPU:  The  Nixon  admlnlstraUon  has  not 
made  its  stand  clear.  ...  We  don't  believe  the 
assertion  that  the  U.S.  will  vmder  no  circum- 
stances recognize  the  (Ian)  Smith  regime. 

SWAPO:  Africans  in  Namibia  feel  very, 
very,  very  sorry  about  the  American  support 
of  South  Africa.  And  particularly  the  mining 
companies.  Their  activities  are  Just  to  make 
profits  and  help  South  African  financially. 

Frelimo:  It  would  be  foolish  to  denv  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  Interventicn  and  aggres- 
sion against  the  people  cf  Mozambique, 
knowing  how  far  they  have  already  gone 
through  NATO  to  aid  Portugal  ( Mozambique 
Revolution)'. 

ZANU:  The  United  State?  is  a  racist  coun- 
try-. (The  spokesman  had  lived  for  a  time 
In  Indiana  )  Nlxin  is  a  conservative,  even  a 
reactionary.  .  .  The  U.S.  has  dene  nothing 
for  us  because  it  despises  our  efforts.  When 
the  st-uggle  becon-.es  clearer,  the  U.S.  will 
choose  t.-)  side  r,-ith  the  winners.  I  think  the 
U.S.  win  back  away  from  supporting  South 
Africa,  but  nDt  yet. 

PgOSPECTS    OCfLINED 

Q:  What  are  your  future  prospects?  How 
long  is  the  struggle  likely  to  last? 

ANC:  We  are  out  of  physical  contact  with 
South  Africa  here.  It  will  take  a  very  long 
time. 

ZAPU:  In  a  revolution  you  must  never  have 
a  time  limit.  ...  We  are  committed  to  con- 
tinue our  struggle  to  Its  L-glcal  end.  We 
should  have  gone  many  steps  ahead  by  the 
end  of  The  decade. 

Z\NU:  It  will  take  years  to  win  this  strug- 
gle. .  No.  it  will  not  take  decades  We  will 
liberate  Mozambique,  Ang:)la.  and  Zimbabwe 
within  this  decade. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

18,  1970) 
Economic    and    Political    Influence:    Vast 

African   Power   GRm   Mat   Mold   Mozam- 

BiquE's  Future 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

Dar  es  S.^laam,  Tanzania. — Mozambique's 
future  may  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Cabora  Bassa  hydroelectric  project. 

Its  success  could  entrench  white  rule  In 
Portugal's  East  African  territory  for  the 
foreseeable  future  Its  failure  would  almost 
certainly  signal  the  eventual  victory-  of  Afri- 
can nationalists  over  the  Western  world's 
last  colonial  state.  As  one  liberation-move- 
ment magazine  notes:  There  are  very  "high 
stakes  at  Cabora  Bassa." 

The  project  is  a  vast,  Interlocking  develop- 
ment scheme  of  gigantic  proportions.  It  in- 
volves damming  the  Zambezi  River  In  a 
narrow  gorge  86  miles  northwest  of  Tete.  the 
largest  town  In  the  province  which  bears  its 
name,  and  building  an  underground  power 
station  with  an  ultimate  generating  capacity 
of  4.000  megawatts,  almost  twice  that 
planned  for  Egypt's  Aswan  High  Dam. 

Project  planners  see  the  dam  and  power 
station  as  stimulating  the  establishment  of 
mines  and  factories;  prospecting  has  re- 
vealed an  abundance  of  minerals;  coal., 
nickel,  copf>er,  chrome,  and  asbestos  as  well 
as  Iron  deposits  which  could  produce  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  These,  plus  cheap  power, 
could  lead  to  a  Mozambique  steel  industry. 

AGRICULTURE  TO  BENEFIT 

The  dam  also  will  irrigate  3.7  million  acres. 
Grains,  citrus  fruit,  vegetables.  Jute,  and 
cotton  will  be  grown  on  them.  In  addition, 
subsidiary  dams,  locks  and  canals  will  sig- 
nificantly extend  navigation  on  the  Zambezi, 
now  navigable  less  than  100  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Despite  these  rosy  predictions.  Cabora 
Bassa  is  a  prime  target  of  liberation-move- 
ment guerrillas.  They  have  pledged  to  do 
all  within  their  power  to  stop  or  hinder  Its 
construction. 

Frelimo,  the  Tanzania-based  Mozambique 
Liberation  Front,  recently  claimed  to  have 
killed  350  Portuguese  soldiers  in  the  Cabora 
Bassa  region  over  a  four-month  period.  The 
movement  already  controls  large  i>ortlons  of 
Niassa  and  Cabo  Delgado  provinces.  While 
these  claims  cannot  be  verified,  the  intro- 
duction of  South  African  troops  into  areas 
near  the  construction  sites  gives  some  in- 
dication of  Prellmo's  capacity  to  hamper 
operations. 

The  liberation  movements  do  not,  how- 
ever, regard  Cabora  Bassa  as  a  means  of 
developing  a  largely  neglected  population 
and  province  of  Mozambique. 

OTHER  OBJECTIVES  SEEN 

They  see  It  designed  to: 

Consolidate  white  rule  in  southern  Africa. 

According  to  the  December.  1969.  Issue  of 
Sechaba.  the  official  organ  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  of  South  Africa.  "South 
African  political  thinking  has  been  moving 
toward  creating  extramllltary  supports  for 
its  objective  to  consolidate  white  colonialist 
power  In  Southern  Africa.  The  Cabora  Bassa 
scheme  has  been  shown  to  fulfill  these  sup- 
ports. (Its)  most  crucial  element  (is)  the 
plan  to  settle  some  one  million  white  settlers 
in  the  lower  Zambezi  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

To  the  liberation  movements.  In  other 
words,  Cabora  Bassa  Is  not  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  Tete  Province's 
African  inhabitants.  It  Is  meant  to  offer  a  high 
degree  of  material  well-being  to  white  set- 
tlers who  would  maintain  colonialism  and 
white  rule. 

"The  white  settler  will  import  Into  Mozam- 
bique." Sechaba  contends,  "the  interest  of 
defending  the  privileges  ensuing  from  the 
colonial  subjection  of  the  local  African 
population." 


FORMmABLE    SUPPORT 

The  magazine  adds:  "A  million  such  de- 
fenders not  only  strengthen  the  capitalist- 
imperialist  framework  in  which  Mozambique 
is  destined  to  develop  under  South  Africa's 
aegis  but  creates  a  formidable  front  of  sup- 
port for  i^)artheld." 

To  create  ejo.  economic  bloc  in  southern 
Africa. 

At  the  moment  none  of  the  white-ruled 
countries  of  the  region  needs  the  power  that 
can  be  generated  by  Cabora  Bassa.  South 
Africa  hais  developed  a  series  of  power  sta- 
tions situated  close  to  coal  mines  and  is  not 
dependent  on  outside  sources.  Mozambique's 
power  needs  are  only  one  two-hundredths  of 
the  republic's. 

Ultimately,  however,  Cat>ora  Bassa  may 
generate  the  cheapest  power  In  the  world 
and  feed  It  into  the  electricity  grids  of  South 
Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Rhodesia.  South 
Africa  has  agreed  to  buy  the  bulk  of  the 
power  generated  In  the  dam's  first  stage. 
South  African  companies  are  heavily  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  project.  Its  suc- 
cessful completion  will  lead  to  Increased 
economic  Interdependence  between  southern 
Africa's  white-ruled  nations. 

To  strengthen  South  Africa's  buffer  zones. 

The  liberation  movements  regard  Cabora 
Bassa  and  the  similar  Cunene  River  project 
on  the  border  between  Portuguese  Angola 
and  South-West  Africa  as  devices  to  protect 
apartheid's  heartland.  They  serve  as  a  kind 
of  hydroelectric  Maglnot  Line. 

Because  of  the  economic  stakes  involved, 
the  projects  become  military  bastions  as 
well.  Guerrilla  activity  against  them  acts  as 
an  excuse  for  South  Africa  to  step  in  mili- 
tarily— Its  troops  are  already  there — and  en- 
gage the  guerrillas  far  from  South  Africa's 
borders. 

FUNCTION    ACKNOWLEDGED 

White  southern  Africans  acknowledge  this 
function.  A  writer  In  the  Rhodesia  Herald 
notes,  for  Instance,  that  Cabora  Bassa  was 
designed  "to  put  a  stable  buffer  between  the 
eastern  borders  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  and  the  guerrillas  from  Zambia  and 
Tanzania." 

To  commit  the  West  to  the  project's  suc- 
cess. 

This  go€U,  say  the  liberation  movements, 
will  be  achieved  through  the  Involvement  of 
massive  Western  capital  In  the  dam's  con- 
struction. The  granting  of  economic  conces- 
sions to  "some  of  the  world's  major  monopo- 
lies" also  will  play  a  role,  they  contend. 

These  factors,  they  argue,  will  eventually 
dictate  "a  policy  on  the  Western  major  im- 
perialist countries  of  safeguarding  and  en- 
forcing the  status  quo  in  Mozambique." 

Prellmo's  official  organ  Mozambique  Revo- 
lution declares:  "The  Involvement  of  foreign 
capital  In  Cabora  Bassa  and  any  other  scheme 
In  Mozambique  is  a  hostile  act  against  the 
people  of  Mozambique." 

Sechaba  concludes  at  "Cabora  Bassa 
emerges  as  a  comprehensive  economic  and 
political  device  to  ensure  white  domination 
and  colonialist  rule  In  southern  Africa." 

Reasoning  of  this  kind  may  strike  some  as 
farfetched  or  doctrinaire.  But  because  an 
East-West.  Marxist -capitalist  confrontation 
could  develop  over  the  future  of  southern 
Africa,  to  dismiss  such  reasoning  as  insig- 
nificant might  prove  to  be  dangerous. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
21.  1970] 

Complex  Interplay:  African  Nationalists 
Struggle 

(By  Frederic  Hunter* 
Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania. — Spokesmen  for 
African  nationalist  liberation  movements 
striving  to  seize  control  of  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  terrltcries  confidently  predict 
either  success  or  significant  gains  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 


What  sort  of  prospects  do  they  actually 
have? 

The  question  Is  not  easy  to  answer.  First, 
the  confrontation  is  still  in  Its  early  stages. 
A  complex  interplay  of  factors  will  deter- 
mine its  outcome. 

Second,  analysts  have  difficulty  getting  ac- 
curate Information.  Committed  spokesmen 
from  both  sides  emphasize  different  sets  of 
facts  and  tend  to  slant  assessments  in  their 
own  favor.  In  addition,  the  disparity  between 
these  sets  of  facts  suggests  that  elements  of 
self-delusion  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Many  observers  believe  Rhodesia  will  pro- 
vide the  liberation  movements  with  their 
first  success — If  they  achieve  any  successes 
at  all. 

The  outcome  there  probably  depends  on 
how  the  following  situations  develop  and 
interact: 

Whether  or  not  Rhodesia  can  ultimately 
restore  normal  trading  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  Without  these  It  appears  un- 
likely that  it  can  in  the  long  run  finance 
the  rural  development  on  which  Its  African 
majority's  acquiescence  to  white  rule  prob- 
ably dep>ends. 

Whether  or  not  Rhodesia  can  surmount  Its 
present  diplomatic  Isolation.  This  tends  to 
work  in  the  liberation  movements  favor. 
Portugal's  recent  equivocation  about  its  rep- 
resentation In  Salisbury  suggests  things  may 
get  worse  for  Rhodesia  on  this  front  before 
they  improve. 

Whether  South  Africa  eventually  decides 
to  commit  Itself  totally  to  a  defense  of  white 
rule  in  Rhodesia  or  to  write  It  off  as  too 
great  a  llablUty.  At  present  South  Africa's 
leadership  appears  uncertain  about  how  com- 
pletely It  wishes  to  assuime  the  role  of 
Rhodesia's  protector.  A  total  commitment  to 
that  role  might  endanger  South  Africa. 

How  Africans  react  to  the  white  regime's 
push  toward  apartheid.  Frustration  and  dis- 
content could  produce  rebellion  (a  response 
requiring  both  organizing  skill  and  oppor- 
tunity), unorganized  violence  against  whites, 
or  undirected  violence  and  antisocial  be- 
havior. This  would  most  damage  the  Africans 
themselves. 

The  extent  to  which  African  police  remain 
loyal  to  their  white  commanders  also  could 
be  an  Important  factor. 

Which  side  In  the  long  run  proves  better 
able  to  react  and  learn  from  mistakes.  As 
the  confrontation  continues,  both  sides  will 
face  the  need  to  reassess  strategy  and  precon- 
ceptions about  the  human  elements  In- 
volved. 

assumptions  challenged 
Naivety  seems  to  have  characterized  many 
guerrilla  probes  so  far.  These  have  evoked 
the  scorn  of  whites.  But  the  guerrillas  are 
probably  learning  more  and  faster  from  their 
mistakes  than  most  whites  realize.  But  power 
struggles  inside  the  movements  continue  to 
be  a  debilitating  factor,  as  recent  friction 
within  ZAPU  and  Frelimo  ranks  attests. 

Another  Important  need  for  guerrillas — 
perhaps  the  crucial  one  in  terms  of  eUcitIng 
African  support — is  to  find  a  proper  balance 
between  persuasion  and  Intimidation.  Some 
evidence  suggests  that  guerrillas  have  so  far 
shown  too  much  faith  in  terror  as  a  device 
for   securing  support. 

Whites  will  have  to  reassess  assumptions 
about  the  underpinnings  of  their  rule.  Most 
appear  to  assume  that  Africans  are  docile 
and  largely  contented  with  white  rule,  that 
the  chiefs  will  uphold  that  rule  even  If  It 
tends  to  undermine  their  authority. 

But  events  already  have  called  these  as- 
sumptions into  question.  For  example,  the 
eight  men  recently  chosen  by  the  electoral 
college  of  chiefs  to  represent  their  Interests 
in  the  national  House  of  Assembly  already 
have  formed  a  political  party,  the  Rhode- 
s!an  Electoral  Union. 
The  capacity  to  learn  and  react  wllJ  play 
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a  crucial  role  when— and  If— Internal  order 
ever  collapses.  An  advantage  to  Africans  In 
this  situation  will  be  their  numbers,  the  fact 
that  they  outnumber  whites  20  to  1. 

The  whites  wUl  have  the  advantage  of  the 
South  African  experience  and  a  successful 
model  to  duplicate.  The  layout  of  African 
townships  around  Salisbury  suggests  that 
Rhodeslan  planners  already  are  using  tech- 
niques employed  successfully  In  South  Af- 
rica. 

The  position  of  the  Portugese  territories 
Is  quite  different.  Despite  the  designation 
"overseas  provinces"  they  are.  in  effect,  colo- 
nies: a  European  state  rules  them,  not  a 
home-grown  oligarchy.  Moreover.  Portugal 
does  not  base  Us  rule  on  race:  It  rejects  the 
color  bar — at  least  In  principle. 

DEFENSr    IN    VASTiresS 

The  current  military  situations  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique  are  unquestionably  more 
acute  than  those  in  Rhodesia  or  South  Af- 
rica. Ironically,  however,  the  vastness  of 
those  territories  has  thus  far  soaked  up 
guerrillas  without  seriously  threatening  Por- 
tuguese rule. 

Even  so.  almost  half  of  Portugal's  budget 
presently  goes  to  the  military,  most  of  It  to 
the  expenditures  Involved  In  trying  to  main- 
tain control  in  the  three  African  terrltorlee, 
all  of  which  are  under  severe  guerrilla  pres- 
sure. How  long  Portugal  can  sustain  this  level 
of  expense  and  also  try  to  finance  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  both  the  metropole 
and  the  overseas  territories  Is  one  of  the 
crucial  imknowns. 

Factors  determining  th*-  outcome  of  pres- 
sure against  the  Portuguese  In  Africa  may 
be  these: 

Whether  Portugal  or  the  liberation  move- 
ments gain  the  upper  hand  militarily. 

Whether  or  not  Portugal  can  tap  the  as 
yet  largely  unexplolted  resources  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique  quickly  and  broadly 
enough  to  raise  African  living  standards  and 
thus  seek  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  Portugal  can  defuse  the 
explosive  racial  odium  attached  to  white 
rule  In  Africa.  Portuguese  assert  that  their 
rule  is  lutegrauonlst  in  contraat  to  that  of 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  But  they  have 
yet  to  make  this  assertion  credible  through 
activation  of  presently  existing  assimilation 
mechanisms. 

Widespread  acceptance  of  Africans  Into 
assimilated  status  might  lessen  some  ex- 
ternal pressures  against  Portugal's  contin- 
ued presence  In  Africa.  This  action  would, 
however,  constitute  a  kind  of  revolution  and 
might  trigger  a  power  grab  by  local  whites. 

How  Portugal  ultimately  allies  itself  with 
the  other  countries  of  southern  Africa. 

Considerable  short-term  dangers  appear 
to  exist  If  Portugal  decides  to  mainuin  Its 
separateness  from  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  The  latter  has.  for  insUnce.  offered 
significant  aid  in  helping  to  finance  devel- 
opment projects  such  as  tho  Cabora  Bassa 
and  Cunene  River  hydroelectric  projects. 

But  long-term  dangers  await  If  Portugal 
decides  to  commit  Itself  to  a  southern  Afri- 
can bloc  designed  to  perpetuate  white  rule 
In  the  subcontinent.  Such  a  commitment 
would  probably  erase  the  distinctions  be- 
tween Portugal  and  lt«  white-supremacist 
neighbors. 

Those  very  distinctions  might,  if  coupled 
with  Internal  change  and  considerable  pub- 
lic relations,  still  save  the  Portuguese  future 
In  Africa. 
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South  Africa  Simmtrs:  Republic  Braced 
Against  0\-erthrow.  But  Qt-nrr  Forces 
Work  for  Chance 

'By   Frederic    Hunter) 
Cape    Town — All    of    Africa's    nationalist 
guerrilla   fighters  probably  cherish  a  dream 
of  overturning  white  rule  in  South  Africa. 
the  heartland  of  apartheid. 


At  present,  however,  almost  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  here  and  the 
means  available  to  the  liberation  movements 
believes  they  can  succeed  in  the  near  future. 
Perhafjs  not  at  all. 

Possibly  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  their 
efforts  is  that  they  serve  to  remind  South 
Africans  of  the  odium  with  which  virtually 
the  entire  outside  world  regards  a  social 
system  based  on  racial  prejudice. 

Some  observers  would  even  contend  that 
greater  effectiveness  might  disserve  the  move- 
ments' ultimate  goals;  It  might  unlfv  white 
resistance  In  South  Africa  to  the'  threat 
of  violence.  The  sanctions  policy  has  had  this 
effect  In  Rhodesia.  It  was  thwarted — even 
blocked— processes  of  evolutlonarv  chanee 
there. 

basic     DII£IifMA     rrCHED 

If  the  guerrilla  movements  are  unlikely  to 
produce  change  In  South  Africa,  what  will? 

The  question  returns  one  to  the  situation's 
most  basic  dilemma.  One  opinion  holds  that 
no  politically  dominant  cultural  minority  has 
ever  volunUrlly  surrendered  Its  privileges. 
Therefore,  goes  this  argument,  violence  and 
revolution,  are  necessary  and  Inevitable. 

The  opposite  view  contends  that  the  past 
decade  has  demonstrated  South  Africa's 
mastery  of  attempts  at  revolution.  It  Is  Just 
not  possible  here,  this  argument  runs.  Thus, 
evolution  alone  can  bring  change. 

Most  white  South  Africans  believe  the 
latter  U  true.  'Give  us  time,"  they  often 
plead. 

Just  what  this  means  Is  not  always  ap- 
parent. It  may  mean  that  time  will  prove 
(a)  that  separate  development — apartheid — 
Is  the  right  answer  for  South  Africa;  (b) 
that  apartheid's  Internal  contradictions  will 
prove  It  unworkable  and  that  other  solutions, 
such  as  racial  federation  or  a  qualified  fran- 
chise, can  then  be  Investigated;  or  (c)  that 
In  any  case  South  Africa's  economic  boom 
will  eventually  force  Integration. 

Interestingly,  some  diplomats  here  believe 
that  time  can  bring  about  a  Just  solution. 

These  and  other  Informed  observers  con- 
sider that  quiet  revolutions  are  alreadv  under 
way  In  white  South  Africa.  Sir  de  "villlers 
Graaf.  leader  of  the  opposition  United  Party 
points  to  new  thinking  in  the  universities 
and  In  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches.  Al- 
most all  analysts  are  struck  by  South  Africa's 
economic  vitality  and  by  the  roles  played 
in  It  by  young,  go-ahead  Afrikaner  entre- 
preneurs and  by  Africans,  both  in  production 
and  consumption. 

The  leftward  shift  In  the  April  22  election 
suggests  that  these  quiet  revolutions  are.  In 
fact,  making  gains.  But  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood at  present  that  they  will  lead  to  the 
goal  sought  by  the  llberaUon  movements: 
equal  political  rights  for  Africans. 

OUTSffiE   POTENTIAL    MINIMIZED 

Unfortunately,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  great  deal  that  external  forces  can  do 
to  produce  a  climate  of  change  here. 

One  diplomat  believes  that  only  the  United 
States  can  Influence  local  events.  Its  capacity 
to  do  this  Is  severely  limited,  however,  he 
says.  He  suggests  a  program  of  "positive 
and  negative  Inputs"  to  keep  South  Africans 
reminded  of  their  Internal  situation. 

But  "positive  Inputs"— such  as  the  recent 

Nixon  endorsement  of  self-determination 

Involve  difficulties.  They  are  Immediately 
and  often  unthinkingly  Interpreted  here  as 
expressing  approval  of  South  Africa's  pres- 
ent course. 

Some  "negative  inputs"  apf>ear  to  have 
positive  results:  they  stimulate  local  reap- 
praisal of  the  country's  social  system.  Dem- 
onstrations against  or  the  banning  of  visiting 
South  African  sports  teams  serve  this  func- 
tion. 

Threatening  to  blockade  South  Africa 
tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  a  negative 
effect.  It  blocks  reappraisal  by  Inducing 
emotional  responses. 


In  the  final  analysis  organizations  within 
South  Africa  will  have  to  effect  the  reap- 
praisals and  bring  the  climate  for  change. 
Some  are  already  doing  this. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Africa  Foundation  earlier  this  year. 
Its  president.  Major  Gen.  Sir  Francis  de 
Guingand.  said:  "Our  chief  dangers  are  no 
longer  subversion  and  external  Intervention. 
They  are  perhaps  complacency  and  ma- 
terialism." 

In  answering  the  question  "What  can  be 
done  to  assist  South  Africa  at  this  particu- 
lar time?"  Sir  Francis  enumerated  six  points: 

Increase  trade  with  as  many  countries  as 
possible. 

Demonstrate  that  the  "outward"  policy 
does  not  threaten  Africa's  new  nations,  but 
can  aid  their  development. 

Recognize  the  importance  of  Increasing 
living  standards  and  opportunities  of  the 
Bantu  peoples. 

Take  all  possible  steps  to  spread  greater 
knowledge  of  South  Africa's  problems  and 
achievements. 

Remain  flexible.  "No  plan  should  be  too 
rigid,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "and  changes  In 
direction  may  prove  necessary." 

Avoid  public  utterances  that  can  be  In- 
terpreted as  Inhuman  or  out  of  line  with 
either  the  outward  policy  or  the  govern- 
ment's declared  Intention  of  fostering  racial 
understanding. 

These  proposals  seem  sensible,  even  obvi- 
ous. Still,  in  the  South  African  context  they 
contain  revolutionary  potential.  Their  Im- 
plementation could  mean  the  climate  for 
change. 


HOW  TO  LIBERATE  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Honorable  Walter  S.  Orlinsky.  a  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Baltimore  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  led  a 
panel  at  the  Maryland  State  New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  Convention  entitled 
"How  to  Liberate  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem." 

I  have  just  had  occasion  to  review  the 
remarks  Mr.  Orlinsky  prepared  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  panel  and  was  intrigued  by 
this  position.  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
valuable  to  have  these  remarks  Journal- 
ized so  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  might  be  exposed  to  Mr.  Orlin- 
sky'c  perceptive  analysis  of  means  to 
achieve  a  quality  public  education  sys- 
tem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Or- 
llnsky's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

How  TO  Liberate  the  Pttbuc  School 

System 
(By  Delegate  Walter  S.  Orlinsky) 

America  today  Is  committed  to  a  task  in 
education  far  more  complex  and  far  more 
ambitious  than  ever  before  attempted  by  any 
other  society.  We  seek  to  be  able  to  give 
each  and  every  child  In  this  society  an  equal 
education,  but  the  method  we  must  fol- 
low to  achieve  this  goal  Is  proving  far  from 
simple.  Dr.  James  S.  Coleman  stated  the 
problem  In  this  fashion,  "Our  society  Is  com- 
mitted to  overcoming,  not  merely  Inequalities 
In  the  distribution  of  educational  resources 
(classrooms,  teachers,  libraries,  etc.),  but 
Inequities  In  the  opportunity  for  educational 
achievement."  (See  "Toward  Open  Schools," 
James  S.  Coleman,  The  Public  Interest,  p.  20- 
21.)  So  what  we  are  really  talking  about  Is 
not  Just  liberating  the  public  school  system, 
per  se,  but,  more  precisely,  liberating  the 
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children  of  our  society  from  the  manifold 
Inequalities  Imposed  upon  them  by  the  ac- 
cident of  birth  which  places  them  In  one 
social   environment   rather   than   another. 

Today,  all  of  us  concerned  with  education 
must  understand  that  the  gensralized  rhet- 
oric used  In  the  current  debates  is  less  than 
helpful  In  solving  the  grave  problem  facing 
us.  Catch  phrases,  such  as  "community  con- 
trol." "cultural  genocide  '  and  a  host  of  other 
popular  cries,  do  not  really  meet  the  problem. 

White  and  Black  "liberals"  must  face  the 
fact  that  It  Is  the  almost  total  withdrawal  of 
upper-class  Whites  and  Blacks  from  the  pub- 
lic educational  system  of  our  urban  commu- 
nities that  may  well  have  been  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  Its  collapse  or  state  of  dis- 
repair. There  has  also  been  a  tendency  for 
fancy  White  schools  to  remove  bright,  poor 
children  from  public  education  In  order  to 
prove  their  liberalism,  robbing  the  ghettos  of 
one  of  their  only  hopes  for  self-Improvement. 
It  has  been  shown  that  by  mixing  children 
of  strong  educational  backgrounds  with 
those  of  weak,  we  can  Increase  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  the  children  with  weak  edu- 
cational backgrounds  with  no  measurable 
damage  to  the  strong  children. 

However,  we  must  face  the  fact,  like  it  or 
not,  that  integration  of  schools,  though  im- 
portant m  Its  own  right  to  our  society,  will 
not,  In  and  of  Itself,  solve  the  problem  and 
cannot  realistically  be  achieved  in  the  near 
future.  We  should  realize  that  Its  achieve- 
ment will  not  ipso  facto  create  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  our  children. 

We  must  understand  that  in  talking  about 
liberating  the  public  school  system  we  are 
attacking  what  is  the  real  crisis  In  education. 
It  should  also  be  clear  that  this  crisis  as- 
siunes  more  than  one  posture  at  the  same 
time.  The  crisis  that  mlddJe  and  higher 
classes  of  Whites  and  Blacks  identify  with  is 
not  the  same  crisis  that  the  poor  Whites  and 
Blacks  of  our  Inner-cltles  face.  It  U  more 
particularly  to  this  latter  situation  that  we 
direct  ourselves. 

We  must  face  squarely  our  responsibility 
to  the  Black  people  who  are  huddled  In  ovu' 
segregated,  Inner-clty  areas.  The  failure  of 
prior  generations  to  permit  the  Negro  fuU 
and  equal  access  to  our  society  has  made 
his  problem  unique  to  America.  This  Is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  Just  another  Immigrant 
group.  The  history  of  our  country  Is,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  continued  White  denial 
to  Negroes  and  not  of  Negro  rejection  of  op- 
portunity proffered.  For  Black  people,  and 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  forgotten  Whites 
in  our  inner-cltles,  an  equal  education  op- 
portunity means  something  very  different 
from  giving  them  the  same  tools  of  educa- 
tion In  terms  of  books,  buildings,  staff,  "ra- 
tio," etc.  as  the  average,  middle-class  White 
child.  Such  action  Is  like  giving  a  man  with 
one  leg  a  crutch  and  then  asking  him  to 
enter  an  Olympic  high  hurdles  contest. 

Professor  Coleman,  who  headed  a  United 
States  Office  of  Education  study,  the  largest 
single  study  ever  undertaken  In  America  to 
understand  our  educational  system,  sum- 
marizes his  findings  thusly: 

"First,  the  Inequality  in  results  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schooling  for  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups,  as  measured  by  stand- 
ardized tests,  is  very  large  for  Negroes,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  American  Indians,  and  Mexican 
Americans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
grade,  these  groups  were,  on  the  average, 
three,  four,  or  five  grade  levels  behind  whites' 
in  reading  comprehension,  and  four,  five,  or 
six  grade  levels  behind  In  mathematics 
achievement.  Second,  the  evidence  revealed 
that  within  broad  geographic  regions,  and 
for  each  racial  or  ethnic  group,  the  physical 
and  economic  resources  going  into  a  school 
had  very  little  relation  to  the  achievement 
coming  out  of  It.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
surprising  result  to  some  persons:  that  var- 
iations In  teacher  salaries,  library  facilities, 
laboratories,  school  size,  guidance  facilities 


had  little  relation  to  student  achievement — 
when  the  family  backgrounds  of  the  stu- 
dents were  roughly  equated.  Such  equating 
of  background  Is  necessary  because,  within 
each  racial  or  ethnic  group,  the  factor  that 
showed  the  clearest  relation  to  a  child's 
achievement  was  his  home  background — the 
educational  and  economic  resources  provided 
within  his  home." 

The  Impact  of  this  observation  cannot  be 
minimized.  What  we  need  to  do  today  In 
order  to  Uberate  the  children  of  our  Inner- 
city  areas  Is  to  evolve  an  educational  policy 
which  meets  their  real  needs.  It  Is  senseless 
to  talk  about  liberating  chUdren.  unless  and 
until  they  can  read,  speak  and  write.  I  sus- 
pect that  these  children,  once  able  to  read, 
speak  and  write,  will  do  their  own  liberating 
quite  well.  Witness  our  suburban  children 
who  are  today  concerned  with  a  wide  range 
of  ethical  and  moral  problems.  Let's  face  it, 
these  kids  are  able  to  grapple  with  these  Is- 
sues because  they  are  able  to  read  and  com- 
municate to  one  another  what  they  feel  and 
see. 

I  realize  that  no  matter  what  the  educa- 
tional Input,  kids  whose  environments  stress 
earning  a  living,  supporting  a  family  and 
staying  out  of  trouble  produce  the  non- 
Involved  child  as  a  rule  and  the  children 
whose  environments  are  not  so  hampered  and 
more  concerned  with  broader  Issues  of  our 
existence  produce  the  outspoken  kids  of  this 
generation.  Those  who  say  that  schools  do 
not  moUvate  kids  to  face  those  broad  moral 
and  ethical  issues  may  well  be  looking  at  the 
wrong  villain.  Perhaps  the  adult  home  en- 
vironment Is  what  Is  really  "corrupting"  the 
current  generation.  Education  seems  to  suc- 
ceed In  giving  people  who  want  It  as  a  pri- 
mary value,  the  tools  they  need  to  think  and 
communicate.  The  schools  seem  to  have  little 
Influence  on  what  their  products  think  one 
way  or  another. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
our  public  school  system  is.  1  fear,  stlU  pro- 
grammed to  educate  children  who  have  long 
since  graduated  school  or  fled  to  suburban  or 
parochial  schools.  The  Innovation  and  imagi- 
nation necessary  to  stimulate  today's  urban 
school  child  Is  stifled  by  the  overdone  educa- 
tional bureaucracy  which  seeks  protection  In 
a  rigid  orthodoxy.  The  fact  that  public  edu- 
cation Is  suffering  from  organizational 
sclerosis  Is  a  plain  fact  oi  life. 

Before  we  can  move  forward  and  create  a 
workable  program  of  education  which  of- 
fers every  child  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. It  Is  very  Important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  the  education  which  was  good 
enough  for  our  parents,  or  for  us,  Is  no  longer 
good  enough  for  our  children.  Modern  edu- 
cation offers  so  much  more  than  anything  we 
knew  even  fifteen  years  ago  that  It  amounts 
to  wanton  neglect  for  a  city  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  on  education  without  making 
sure  they  are  taking  optimum  advantage  of 
these  advances. 

The  real  tragedy  In  urban  education  today 
Is  that  the  children  who  must  endure  It 
are  not  being  given  the  tools  necessary  to 
become  whole  human  beings  In  this  society. 

When  then  Is  a  proper  educational  policy 
for  our  cities?  I  believe  a  positive  first 
premise  would  be  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  pedagogical  theory  has  proven 
Itself  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  theories. 
This  is  not  surprising  If  we  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  plain  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  human  beings  and  It  Is  senseless  to 
seek  one  way  to  help  them  all  learn.  Different 
children  respond  to  different  stlmulll.  A  rec- 
ognition of  this  excludes  a  simple  solution 
to  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  a  sound  educational  phi- 
losophy must  be  based  on  a  belief  that  every 
child  has  the  right  to  be  educated  as  an 
Individual.  Therefore,  all  efforts  at  educa- 
tional reform  must  be  oriented  to  fulfilling 
our  obligation  to  provide  for  our  children's 
Individual  differences.  For  example,  we  know 


that  In  Baltimore  City  each  of  Its  192.000 
children  has  different  mental,  physical  and 
emotional  qualities;  each  one  has  different 
abilities  and  weaknesses.  The  teaching  proc- 
ess should  be  one  of  first  assessing  a  child's 
educational  capacities  and  needs  and  then 
utilizing  those  capabilities  to  meet  the  child's 
Individual  needs. 

I  believe  that  two  of  the  major  comer- 
stones  of  an  educational  poUcy  may  weU  be: 
1 1 )  providing  large  enough  groupings  of  chU- 
dren to  Insure  a  maximum  utility  of  the  wide 
range  of  educational  tools  now  available  to 
our  children;  and  (2)  freeing  the  schools 
from  the  orthodoxies  of  the  present  educa- 
tional bureaucracy. 

Prom  these  generalities  I  would  like  to 
move  Into  a  specific  example  of  what  I  think 
we  can  do  In  urban  education  if  we  want 
to.  Parenthetically.  I  beUeve  that  what  fol- 
low Is  equally  good  for  the  already  motivated 
child  who  also  suffers  from  current  educa- 
tional orthodoxies  In  a  different  sense  and 
with  a  much  less  significant  result.  I  am 
taking  a  Baltimore  City  school  as  my  ex- 
ample. 

Briefly,  City  Springs  Elementary  School, 
located  In  the  heart  of  Baltimore's  Inner-clty 
and  one  of  six  schools  In  Baltimore's  Model 
School  Project.  Is  such  an  example.  A 
Model  School  has  a  class  size  of  twenty-four. 
Instead  of  a  clty-wlde  average  of  thirty-five, 
children  per  teacher.  Although  the  majority 
of  children  in  a  Model  School  come  from 
the  school's  neighborhood,  a  small  portion 
of  the  students  travel  from  other  areas  of  the 
City.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  a  Model 
School  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
Interest  In  f>artlclpatlng  In  an  Innovative 
experiment  while  there  Is  thus  some  self- 
selection,  there  Is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  a  Model  School  staff.  The  staff  and 
administration  of  a  Model  School  have  con- 
siderable autonomy  to  Innovate  in  ail  areas 
of  school  activities.  Supplies  and  equipment 
for  a  Model  School  are  given  an  extra  priority. 

Statistically,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren at  City  Springs  live  In  neighboring  low- 
Income,  public  housing  projects;  nlnety-flve 
Ijer  cent  of  the  children  are  from  low-Income 
families.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
students  receive  Aid  for  Department  Chil- 
dren. About  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  Black;  about  twelve  per  cent 
are  White,  almost  all  of  which  come  from 
low  Income  families.  I  believe  that  In  this  en- 
vironment of  economic  deprivation,  the  tech- 
niques of  Individualized  Instruction  face  th» 
ultimate  test  of  their  validity. 

The  school  is  non-graded,  which  means 
that  for  each  subject  each  child  is  placed  In 
a  class  with  students  at  his  own  level.  For 
example,  a  nine-year-old  may  be  reading  at 
a  second  grade  level  and  doing  math  at  a 
fifth  grade  level.  In  this  way  the  non-graded 
school  tries  to  provide  the  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  the  different  Individual  needs  of 
each  child. 

Special  services  are  provided  some  of  the 
children  at  City  Springs  who  need  help  Just 
to  reach  the  level  of  physical  well-being  at 
which  learning  can  take  place.  Money  has 
been  Invested,  for  example.  In  health  service. 
Children  with  eye  or  ear  defects  or  with  some 
kind  of  physical  ailment  that  would  impair 
their  learning  abilities  are  given  appropriate 
medical  attention  by  a  public  health  nurse. 
Emergency  clothing — winter  coats,  dresses, 
pants,  shirts  and  shoes — are  provided  for 
children  at  City  Springs  who  thus  can 
keep  their  minds  on  work  and  can  enjoy 
school  rather  than  have  to  worry  about  the 
cold.  Young  children  who  are  hungry  or 
undernourished  receive  a  free  lunch. 

The  typical  activities  in  a  classroom  at 
City  Springs  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  you  would  expect  to  see  In  a  traditional 
school.  Although  the  class  often  works  to- 
gether as  a  group,  a  more  typical  educational 
environment  is  one  In  which  the  twenty- 
four  children  are  performing  different  edu- 
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rational  operations  which  are  appropriate  for 
their  different  educational  needs.  The  follow- 
ing activities  go  on  during  a  reading  skills 
class: 

In  the  middle  of  the  classroom  there  Is  a 
Reading  Round  Table.  On  the  table  are  Eets 
of  books;  each  set  contains  books  of  varying 
difficulty.  Five  students  are  sitting  around 
the  table,  each  child  reading  a  different  book. 
The  teacher  has  started  each  child  off  on  a 
different  set,  and  the  child  Is  capable  of  mov- 
ing from  one  book  in  the  set  to  the  next  at 
his  own  Individual  speed.  No  child  Is  left 
behind  or  held  back. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  a  Children's 
Aide  Is  working  with  two  students  who  have 
had  difficulty  reading.  These  students'  par- 
ticular reading  difficulty  has  been  diagnosed 
by  a  highly  trained  master  reading  specialist 
who  works  full-time  at  City  Springs.  The 
specialist  has  diagnosed  that  due  to  the 
speaking  patterns  of  the  students'  out-of- 
school  environment,  they  have  trouble  dis- 
tinguishing between  similar  sounds:  thus 
they  cannot  distinguish  between  different 
letters  in  the  alphabet  as  they  appear  In 
different  words,  and  the  words  themselves 
make  no  sense.  The  Children's  Aide  Is  using 
a  Language  Master,  a  machine  which  looks 
like  a  tape  recorder.  Instead  of  tapes,  large 
cards  are  run  through  the  machine.  The 
card  has  a  picture  of  an  object  and  the  ob- 
ject's nam*  on  it.  As  the  card  goes  through 
the  machine,  a  recorded  voice  pronounces 
the  word  correctly.  Then  the  child  says 
the  same  word.  When  the  card  is  run  through 
the  Language  Master  a  second  time,  the 
child  hears  the  correct  pronunciation  and 
then  his  own  recorded  pronunciation.  The 
Children's  Aide  can  point  out  the  differ- 
ence. While  learning  correct  pronunciation, 
the  child  also  is  learning  to  read  from  the 
word  on  the  card. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room  three  ad- 
vanced children  are  using  a  Controlled 
Reader  to  improve  their  reading  speed.  A 
strip  of  text  Is  projected  on  a  screen  and 
is  fed  through  the  reader  at  prescribed  rate. 
At  given  Intervals  the  children  stop  and  take 
a  comprehension  test  to  see  if  they  under- 
stand what  they  have  read.  If  they  pass  the 
comprehension  test,  t^ey  go  on,  patting  the 
text  through  at  a  faster  pace. 

The  teacher,  with  all  this  individualized 
learning  going  on  in  her  classroom,  is  free 
to  give  her  full  attention  to  an  older  stu- 
dent who  has  repeatedly  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  le&rn  to  read,  but  who  now — 
with  the  help  of  diagnostic  techniques  from 
the  master  reading  specialist.  Individualized 
exercses.  and  encouragement  from  his  teach- 
er— may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough. 

Quite  a  few  children  are  In  the  library 
selecting  books  with  the  help  of  a  Library 
Aide.  The  library  also  contains  several  Roll- 
ing References,  sets  of  reference  books  on 
wheels  that  can  be  moved  into  whichever 
classroom  has  a  need  for  them  at  a  particu- 
lar time. 

City  Springs  Elementary  School  Is  one  of 
several  schools  aad  programs  In  the  Balti- 
more City  Public  School  System  which  has 
proven  a  capacity  for  success.  During  its 
first  year  of  operation,  a  non -graded  group 
of  24  children,  eight  through  ten  years  old, 
formed  a  special  reading  skill  class.  All  the 
children  were  completely  unable  to  read  a 
word:  many  did  not  know  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  sixteen  of 
these  children  were  reading  at  second  grade 
level.  Students  who  began  school  In  City 
Springs  Early  Admission  or  kindergarten 
programs  are  presently  achieving  at  the  level 
of  the  national  average.  About  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  kindergarten  class  have  begun  to 
read  before  first  grade.  Other  specific  Indi- 
cations of  success  are  reflected  in  the  ex- 
tremely low  vandalism  rate  at  City  Springs, 
compared  with  other  schools  In  similar  areas 
of  the  City,  and  in  the  high  rate  of  parent 
involvement  and  Interest  in  the  school.  This 
Indicates  that  a  direct  attack  on  the  major 


source  of  inequality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity identified  by  Or.  Coleman  can,  in  fact, 
succeed. 

The  elements  which  allow  a  teacher  In  a 
Model  School  to  respond  to  the  Individual 
needs  of  each  child  in  his  class  are  small 
class  size,  trained  paraprofessionals  working 
with  the  teacher  in  the  classroom:  auxiliary 
specialists  in  the  school  in  reading,  speech, 
health,  psychology  and  social  work;  a  sub- 
stantial variety  of  audio-visual  equipment 
permanently  assigned  to  each  classroom: 
ample  quantities  of  published.  Individualized 
learning  packages  and  sets  of  graded 
readers;  and,  f\ill-tlme  specialists  in  music 
and  art  with  an  adequate  supply  of  musical 
instruments  and  art  supplies.  These  elements 
Increase  the  adult-pupil  ratio  In  the  school, 
provide  for  early  diagnosis  and  professional 
correction  of  academic,  physical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  that  influence  learning,  and 
make  possible  individualized  learning  proc- 
esses which  have  success,  and  hence,  motiva- 
tion and  achievement,  programmed  into  the 
materials. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  mind  is. 
"Can  we  afford  to  provide  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation process?"  While  It  is  easy  to  answer 
the  question  with  a  question  and  say,  "How 
can  we  not  afford  to  do  this,"  it  is  no 
answer  at  all.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
within  the  current  tax  framework  of  our 
nation,  it  Is  impHssslble  to  expect  any  dra- 
matic Increase  In  taxes  for  anything,  let 
alone  education.  It  is.  of  course,  barely  pos- 
sible that  some  substantial  amounts  of 
money  will  be  available  from  the  Federal 
government  If  and  when  the  senseless  war 
In  Viet  Nam  ends.  However.  I  personally  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  realistically  pin  our 
hopes  on  that  possibility,  and  Presidential 
advisor  Patrick  Moynlhan's  recent  public 
utterances  on  the  subject  re-enforce  this 
view. 

What  I  do  believe  we  can  and  must  do  is. 
first  of  all.  examine  our  educational  prlorl- 
tle5.  Are  we  spending  money  in  the  right 
places  today.  Is.  for  example,  the  money  to 
be  spent  on  new  school  construction  In  Balti- 
more as  necessary  as  other  possible  uses  for 
the  money.  The  Mayor  seems  to  think  that 
his  commitment  to  a  major  capital  program 
will.  In  and  of  Itself,  make  a  major  change 
In  educational  achievement.  I  do  not. 

There  Is.  very  simply,  a  need  to  establish 
an  educational  policy  which  can  lead  to  edu- 
cating children  and  which  assigns  relative 
values  to  each  of  the  procedural  alternatives 
to  be  considered.  If  we  can  do  that  much  and 
then  constantly  crosscheck  ourselves,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  well  en  the  road  to  the 
liberation  this  session  is  addressing  itself 
to. 

For  example,  one  significant  breakthrough 
in  education  which  is  independent  of  policy 
alternatives  which  we  can  and  should  work 
for  Is  the  establishment  of  two  separate  ca- 
reer ladders  for  education,  one  teaching  and 
the  other  administration.  We  are  faced  today 
with  a  situation  where  for  legitimate  mone- 
tary reasons  the  best  teachers  advance  Into 
the  administrative  structure  of  education 
and  this  Is  not  good.  Good  teachers  are  too 
rare  to  waste  on  administration,  much  of 
which  requires  different  skills  in  any  event. 

The  problem  of  how  to  make  an  urban 
school  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Ita  com- 
munity Is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  cen- 
tral Issue  in  urban  education  today.  If  the 
problem  Is  discussed  in  terms  of  meaningless 
generalities  and  absolutes,  then  we  are 
brought  no  closer  to  a  real  solution  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  a  school's  responsive- 
ness. Instead  of  discussing  "community  con- 
trol" and  "decentralization",  emotion-laden 
terms  which  often  lead  to  proposals  that  are 
presently  illegal  and /or  poliUcally  and  ed- 
ucationally unrealistic.  It  Is  much  more  con- 
structive to  discuss  precisely  what  a  cur- 
rent school  system  can  do  to  make  its  schools 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties. Citing  the  xinreeponsiveness  of  a  school 


system  to  the  needs  of  local  communities 
does  not  mean  decentralization  of  authority 
and  community  control  are  the  answers.  We 
must  realize  that  no  society,  least  of  all 
our  own,  will  permit  one  group  at  set  stand- 
ards and  a  second  group  to  automatically  pay 
the  bills.  The  decisions  must  be  Joint  deci- 
sions or  we  have  a  stalemate  which  in  the 
end  hurts  our  children.  Assuming  a  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  Individual  needs  of 
students  and.  hence,  the  Individual  needs  of 
communities,  there  are  many  prescriptions 
for  Improvement  of  the  school  system  which 
are  far  more  feasible  and  appropriate  than 
community  control  a  la  New  York. 

A  school  system  could  Involve  a  com- 
munity In  the  planning  of  Its  school,  pro- 
viding expertise,  access  to  information  and 
essential  materials,  while  a  community  group 
gathers  and  organizes  the  community's  in- 
put Into  the  plans  for  the  new  school.  In 
this  way.  the  community's  aspirations  for 
Its  children  and  its  local  needs  could  be 
programmed  into  the  architectural  specifica- 
tions and  curriculum  development  for  the 
new  school.  Secondly,  a  school  system  could 
provide  for  a  community's  participation  In 
the  selection  of  the  principal,  the  educa- 
tional leader,  of  an  existing  school.  This 
could  be  accomplished  without  serious  viola- 
tion to  existing  promotional  policies  by 
having  the  community  group  establish  Its 
criteria  for  its  new  principal,  submit  the  cri- 
teria to  the  school  system,  and  have  the 
school  system  choose  the  person  who  most 
closely  meets  the  community's  criteria  from 
the  established  list  of  persons  eligible  under 
existing  promotional  processes. 

Thirdly,  a  community  could  participate  in 
the  dally  operations  of  Its  school  through 
Influence  on  the  basic  policy  tool,  the  budget. 
Instead  of  establishing  educational  priori- 
ties at  a  central  office,  a  school  system  can 
have  Its  budget  developed  from  the  ground 
up.  at  the  local  school  level.  The  principal 
can  be  directed  to  assimilate  the  Input  of 
faculty,  students,  and  parents  into  the 
schools  budget  for  the  next  year.  The  school 
may  want  to  give  priority  to  a  new  boiler 
rather  than  a  new  music  teacher,  to  an  ex- 
panded cafeteria  rather  than  to  more  supplies 
for  students,  and  so  on. 

During  Dr.  Sheldon's  first  year  with  the 
Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  the  above 
three  policies  on  community  Involvement  In 
the  planning  of  the  school.  In  the  selection 
of  the  principal,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  budget,  were  Instituted.  The  Dunbar 
Charette  Is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
using  this  philosophy.  We  must,  however, 
breakdown  many  Internal  hang-ups  in  the 
educational  establishment  If  we  can  broaden 
this  idea. 

Baltimore  is  also  presently  developing  a 
plan  for  the  decentralization  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  will  bring  all  administrative 
services  down  Into  the  communities  where 
they  can  respond  quickly  to  the  needs  cf  a 
particular  teacher  In  a  particular  classroom. 
The  lesson  should  be  that  Baltimore's  School 
System  and  most  others  can  take  many 
concrete  steps  toward  Increasing  Its  respon- 
siveness to  the  varying  needs  of  local  com- 
munities, toward  Involving  parents  and  com- 
munity groups  in  the  managements  of  their 
schools,  without  the  need  for  a  New  York- 
type  confrontation. 

It  is  only  in  a  context  of  good  educational 
policy  that  we  can  move  forward  in  solving 
our  current  problems.  There  really  is  a  very 
little  need  for  the  kind  of  emotional  rhet- 
oric which  aU  too  often  is  the  hallmark  of 
what  Lb  passed  off  as  solving  our  educational 
crisis. 

The  solution  to  this  crisis  Is  very  painful 
because  It  takes  a  personal  commitment  from 
each  of  us  as  individuals.  The  rhetoric  Is  a 
way  to  absolve  ourselves  personally  from  re- 
sponsibility and  to  shove  the  blame  on  insti- 
tutions and  society  generally.  If  we  continue 
to  play  millennium  politics  (I.e.  all  or  noth- 
ing) ,  we  will  continue  to  segregate  our  school 
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system  and  make  it  increasingly  unlikely  that 
our  children  can  get  a  good  public  education. 
The  situation  Is  tense  and  we  must  establish 
beachheads  like  City  Springs  ElemenUry 
School  and  then  move  to  expand  them.  Any- 
thing else  Involves  the  cynical  use  of  children 
as  cannon  fodder  for  a  meaningless  debate. 


address  by  mrs.  everett 
Mckinley  dirksen 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
ticipation by  our  Nation's  young  people 
in  riots,  demonstrations,  and  displays  of 
violence  are  a  cause  of  serious  concern 
not  only  to  their  parents,  but  also  to 
citizens  interested  in  the  future  good 
health  of  our  country.  Mrs.  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen,  wife  of  the  late  Senate 
minority  leader,  recently  expressed  her 
sentiments  on  this  situation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  address  to  the 
Capitol  Hill  Club  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Mrs.  Evemttt  McKinlet  Dirksen 
Before  Capttol  Hill  Club  Women's 
Luncheon 

Members  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  and  your 
guests.  When  Lou  Tower  called  me  in  Florida 
last  February  and  asked  if  I  would  say  a  few 
words  to  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  in  May,  I 
tried  to  convince  her  that  I  felt  quite  inade- 
quate to  present  any  ideas,  now  that  I  am 
a  part  of  the  "sUent  majority." 

I  think  I  almost  miss  the  Senator  more  In 
the  early  evenings  than  at  any  other  time, 
because  when  he  came  home  we'd  sit  and 
relax,  and  would  give  and  take  about  the 
events  of  the  day.  And  from  these  sessions 
I  felt  I  could  go  out  and  speak  with  some 
authority. 

I  didn't  realize  until  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  Lou  had  not  taken  me  seriously  and 
so  here  I  am  with  a  few  ideas  of  my  own. 
These  ideas  are  on  ftmdamentals  and  words 
which  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  put 
back  in  our  vocabulary  If  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  today. 

The  one  word  I  am  going  to  talk  about  is 
"discipline."  The  dictionary  defines  It  as 
"training,  which  corrects,  molds,  strengthens 
and  perfects."  (I  wonder  If  we  might  even 
find  the  little  word  "obsolete"  in  the  new 
edition  of  Webster)  It  is  awfully  important 
tho  that  we  think  of  the  word  "love"  when 
we  talk  about  and  exercise  discipline.  Be- 
cause whUe  you  are  attempting  to  train  and 
mold,  there  must  be  love  and  understanding. 
I  recall  years  ago  when  some  of  the  first 
schools  of  free  thinking  were  tried  out  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  The  kindergarten  children 
were  not  disciplined  in  any  way.  They  would 
break  up  boxes,  destroy  furniture"  throw 
paints,  and  it  was  all  put  under  the  term  of 
aggressiveness  or  freedom  of  expression. 
These  children  have  now  grown  and  are  still 
expressing  tliemselves  in  words  and  actions 
but  with  more  authority  and  more  violence. 
Also  they  are  listening  to  professors,  taking 
notes  and  going  out  and  repeating  what  they 
have  heard.  It  seems  so  much  easier  than  to 
read  a  history  book  and  try  to  think  a  few 
things  out  for  themselves. 

I  also  quarrel  with  the  mothers  and  fa- 
thers who  feel  Inadequate  and  who  feel  they 
have  lost  control  over  their  ciUldren.  They 
say  this  is  the  computer  age  and  the  tele- 
vision age  and  their  children  know  so  much 
more  about  these  things  than  they  do.  But 
parents  have  background  and  experience  that 
far  outweighs  all  of  this  computer  age.  And 
this  Is  where  the  discipline  in  the  home  must 
be  exercised. 

As  I  watched  the  young  people  descend  on 
Washington  the  other  Saturday  I  said  to  my- 


self. Where  did  they  get  the  money  to  come 
to  Washington?  How  long  are  they  going  to 
be  away  from  home?  And  most  of  all,  where 
are  they  going  to  spend  the  night  and  with 
whom?  And  do  their  parents  know  this? 

And  then  I  stood  In  the  window  of  a  shop 
on  Connecticut  Avenue  and  watched  them 
come  from  the  Mall  up  to  DuPont  Circle. 
They  were  dirty.  They  were  unkempt.  Not 
one  boy  had  on  anything  above  his  waist. 
I  thought  "Where  is  their  sense  of  pride. 
They  can't  all  be  from  broken  homes  or  from 
the  streets.  Weren't  they  taught  any  of  the 
decencies  at  home?"  Didn't  you  have  to 
scrape  your  feet  before  you  came  into  the 
hotise  and  didn't  you  have  to  wash  your 
hands  before  you  came  to  the  table?  And 
weren't  there  a  lot  of  other  things  that  you 
had  to  learn  that  had  to  do  with  cieanUness? 
Only  in  the  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  Is 
the  mind  free  to  do  constructive  tilings,  and 
the  things  these  young  people  were  doing 
were  destructive  things. 

As  I  watched  them  I  was  thinking  "they 
are  away  from  their  schools  and  their  class- 
rooms and  it  Is  nearing  the  end  of  the  school 
year."  Do  you  remember  when  you  graduated 
from  high  school  or  college?  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  you  walked  up  to  the  platform  and 
received  your  diploma?  This  year  many  of 
the  schools  are  closed  and  the  graduates  are 
receiving  their  diplomas  by  mall  and  many 
of  them  couldn't  care  less.  When  they  go  to 
seek  employment  is  the  employer  going  to 
ask  for  a  high  school,  or  trade  school  or  col- 
lege diploma?  Or  is  that  discipline  gone  also? 
The  schools  that  are  adopting  this  method 
are  catering  to  a  small  minority  of  students 
and  many  of  the  noisy  ones  are  not  students, 
but  this  discipline  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  not  only  belongs  in  the  home,  it  be- 
longs in  the  school  as  well. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  listening  to  a  TV  pro- 
gram. It  was  titled  Religion  in  the  Schools 
and  because  this  was  so  close  to  the  heart 
of  my  Senator  and  still  Is  In  mine,  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  it.  The  panel  was  composed 
of  a  Democrat  Congressman,  a  member  of 
the  D.C.  school  board  and  a  young  girl  from 
Cathedral  School.  This  girl  was  deploring  that 
the  students  had  to  take  religion  in  the 
school.  She  said  there  were  more  lmj>ortant 
things  to  do.  People  are  hungry  and  they 
need  food.  She  continuously  referred  to  the 
"society  "  and  how  the  "society"  should  take 
care  of  these  people  who  were  hiuigry  and 
the  "society"  should  see  that  they  were 
clothed  and  fed.  I  was  disappointed  that  no 
one  asked  her  to  define  "society".  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  a  hollow  sound  because  It 
could  only  be  a  word  that  she  had  glibly 
picked  up  in  the  classroom.  The  program  left 
me  with  a  very  troubled  mind  because  In 
conclusion  this  young  girl  said  that  if  the 
"society "  didn't  take  care  of  her  people  and 
they  were  hungry  they  had  every  right  to 
go  out  and  steal  to  get  what  they  wanted. 
The  moderator  asked  the  Congressman  what 
he  thought  about  this  and  he  said  he  was 
very  disturbed  but  that  if  his  family  was 
hungry  he  might  be  forced  to  steal.  That  is 
where  they  left  the  program  that  had  started 
out  to  be  Religion  in  the  schools. 

I  think  the  real  breakdown  in  the  morals 
of  this  country  was  when  we  all  repeated 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  Potir  Freedoms.  "Free- 
dom from  fear,  freedom  from  want  etc".  It 
aU  had  a  negative  sound.  There  was  no  free- 
dom for  anything.  And  as  the  government 
gives  more  and  more  it  takes  away  more  and 
more. 

There  are  fine  children  all  over  this  coim- 
try  and  all  over  the  world  who  are  brought 
up  with  discipline  in  the  home  and  there  is 
plenty  of  love  that  Is  sprinkled  in  with  this 
dlsclpUne.  These  yoting  people  will  find  In 
the  homes  the  freedom  to  do  constructive 
things.  Through  conversation  with  their  el- 
ders they  will  develop  a  sense  of  pride  In 
their  country  and  will  realize  their  elders 
have  great  faith  In  their  President. 

As  I  conclude  I  want  to  talk  about  the 


marigold.  David  Burpee  developed  and  named 
one  particular  marigold  "Senator  Dlrkaen, 
the  smiling  marigold."  Many  of  you  hAve 
planted  seeds  this  yew  and  are  watching 
them  grow.  With  the  help  of  God  who  will 
send  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  these  Rmiiing 
faces  wlU  look  up  to  the  heavens  and  wlU 
bring  you  Joy. 

I  want  to  plant  another  seed  with  you  to- 
day. There  are  forces  in  this  country  that 
want  to  destroy  us.  There  are  forces  in  the 
Republican  Party  that  want  to  tear  us  apart. 
You  people  have  always  been  a  united  force 
in  our  party  and  let  me  tell  you.  there  is 
no  more  "silent  majority".  You  will  have  to 
read  the  papers  and  watch  TV,  and  act.  First 
get  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  God  to  give 
you  the  Judgement  to  speak  wisely  and  then 
talk  to  your  friends.  But  most  of  all  take 
your  pen  in  hand.  If  you  feel  that  what  you 
have  listened  to  or  read  Is  going  to  destroy 
this  country,  then  voice  your  objections,  If 
there  are  enough  letters  of  disapproval  they 
wUl  listen. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  more.  The  bible 
says  "If  a  man  asks  you  to  go  with  him  a 
mile,  go  with  him  two".  Don't  stop  after 
the  first  mile.  If  someone  is  doing  or  saying 
what  you  feel  in  your  heart  is  right,  teU 
him  so.  The  Senator  used  to  say  "it  Is  only 
the  ones  who  want  to  tear  me  apart  who 
wTlte  letters.  The  ones  who  agree  with  me 
don't  bother  to  tell  me  so."  Let's  go  this  sec- 
ond mUe  and  well  find  It  is  these  seeds  which 
will  bring  forth  blossoms. 


CANADIAN  OIL  CONTROLS  CAUSE 
TROUBLE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  a  bipartisan  group  of  25  Sena- 
tors from  Northern  States  wrote  to  the 
President  and  strongly  urged  that  he 
"direct  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  enter  into  Immediate 
negotiations  with  Canada  looking  to- 
ward the  prompt  establishment  of  a 
'freer  exchange  of  petroleum."  "  The  25 
Senators  included  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
hoped  that  we  would  receive  a  prompt 
and  thoughtful  reply  from  the  President 

On  April  22,  1970,  Mr.  William  E.  Tim- 
mons,  an  assistant  to  the  President,  re- 
sponded to  the  25  Senators  in  a  letter 
which  gave  no  indication  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  enter  into  serious 
and  bona  fide  negotiations  with  Canada. 
In  fact,  the  letter  contained  a  virtual 
ultimatum  to  Canada  that  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  "with  respect  to  aU 
energy  matters"'  was  required  if  the 
United  States  was  to  remove  the  quanti- 
tative controls  on  Canadian  oD  imports 
which  had  been  represented  as  merely 
temporary. 

In  writing  to  the  President,  the  25 
Senators  observed  that  the  proclamation 
had  caused  dismay  on  the  part  of  our 
Canadian  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
New  York  Times  for  May  31  contained  a 
very  interesting  article  In  which  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and 
Resources,  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Greene, 
was  described  as  believing  that  the 
Canadians  could  not  be  blackmailed  into 
an  agreement  which  was  contrary  to  their 
interests  by  such  unilateral  tuitions  as 
had  been  taken  by  the  United  States. 
As  he  said: 

Canadians  are  Just  not  the  kind  of  people 
to  negotiate  anything  with  a  gun  at  the  head. 

The  experience  of  our  country  with 
Canadian  Imports  gives  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  source  of  sunsly  la  as 
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secure  as  any  other  which  we  could  rely 
on  in  a  national  emergency.  Even  the 
President's  own  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Controls  reached  substan- 
tially this  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
raise  the  extraneous  question  of  the  de- 
pendence of  Canada's  eastern  provinces 
on  imports  of  oil  from  abroad.  In  this 
connection,  we  had  already  pointed  out 
to  the  President  in  March  that  this  issue 
was  irrelevant  to  the  security  of  Ca- 
nadian supply  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  practical  means 
for  diverting  Canada's  western  oil  to  the 
east  if  eastern  supplies  should  be  cut  off. 

Indeed.  Minister  Greene  has  publicly 
committed  his  government  to  the  security 
of  export  deliveries  to  the  United  States 
on  at  least  two  occasions.  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Bellmoni  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  21.  1970,  the  full 
text  of  Minister  Greene's  address  on 
May  12  to  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  at  Denver,  Colo.  In  doing  so, 
the  Senator  called  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  Minister's  remarks  which  described 
Canada's  resolve  to  pursue  an  independ- 
ent course  in  its  own  economic  develop- 
ment and  trade  policy. 

I  wish  that  the  Senator  had  also  drawn 
attention  to  the  Minister's  remarks  in 
which  he  addressed  the  issue  of  the  se- 
curity of  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  speech.  Minister 
Greene  said: 

Specifically',  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  in  an  emergency  western  Canadian  oil 
might  be  diverted  from  U.S.  markets  to  meet 
needs  In  eastern  Canada  If  adequate  tanker- 
borne  supplies  were  not  available  to  that 
area. 

Secondly.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  maJCe 
emergency  deliveries  of  its  domestic  oil  to 
eastern  Canada  Lf  overseas  supplies  to  the 
whole  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America 
were  curtailed. 

As  to  the  security  of  our  export  deliveries 
t3  the  tfnited  States  markets,  this  has  surely 
never  been  seriously  challenged.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  the  U  S.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  oil 
import  control  tended.  If  anything,  to  con- 
firm the  reliability  of  Canadian  supply.  Di- 
version to  eastern  Canadian  markets  of  oil 
flowing  to  the  US  would  not  at  present  be 
possible  because  of  the  absence  of  the  neces- 
sary pipeline  connections.  And  having  regard 
to  the  long  standing  arrangements  between 
our  two  countries  in  defence,  trade,  and  other 
areas.  I  cannot  And  it  credible  that  we  wouid 
divert  such  supplies  unless  by  mutual  agree- 
ment for  a  conunon  purpose,  or  that  we 
would  violate  trading  agreements  that  were 
in  effect  between  us. 

Mr.  Greene  made  many  of  the  same 
points  in  a  speech  in  Washington.  D.C., 
on  April  23.  In  addressing  the  spring  con- 
ference for  corporation  executives  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Umversity,  he  said  also 
that  he  "would  like  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  left  to  us  to  evaluate  the  matter 
of  oil  supply  security  in  eastern  Canada 
and  to  take  any  appropriate  action."  But 
he  also  pointed  out  that  Canada  had  the 
matter  of  eastern  oil  supply  security  un- 
der active  review  and  would  be  prepared 
to  revise  its  oil  policy  if  it  concluded  that 
a  problem  did.  in  fact,  exist.  Since  U.S. 
supplies  are  the  only  alternative  to  the 
Import  of  foreign  oil  for  Canada's  eastern 
provinces,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
such  supplies  are  also  shipped  by  many 


of  the  same  coastal  routes  that  are  used 
by  oil  from  South  America.  Thus,  it  is 
not  obvious  that  substituting  American 
oil  for  Venezuelan  oil  would  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  security  of  eastern  Can- 
ada's supplies  in  an  emergency. 

On  May  26,  I  wrote  the  President  of 
the  United  States  again  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Timmons' 
reply  was  not  at  all  responsive  to  the 
letter  which  the  25  Senators  had  written 
in  March.  Specifically,  Mr.  Timmons'  re- 
ply was  limited  to  the  national  security 
basis  for  the  proclamation  and  it  was  not 
satisfactory  on  that  point.  But  our  letter 
had  raised  a  number  of  other  points  in- 
cluding the  question  of  relationships  with 
Canada  and  the  pi-cblem  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  cost  increases  which  would  con- 
front consumers  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  that  the  control  program 
has,  indeed,  resulted  in  just  the  shortages 
and  price  increases  which  we  predicted. 
Not  only  have  such  shortages  been  felt 
in  the  northern  tier  of  the  United  States 
but  States  in  the  midcontinent  have  also 
been  adversely  affected.  They  have  found 
that  the  cutback  in  Canadian  supplies 
has  resulted  in  the  draining  off  of  do- 
mestic oil  to  refineries  in  the  North.  Price 
increases  have  occurred  in  many  of  these 
States,  both  in  the  midcontinent  and  in 
the  upper  Midwest, 

Referring  to  the  two  recent  speeches  of 
Minister  Greene  in  Denver  and  in  Wash- 
ington, I  suggested  that  the  President 
"promptly  review  the  new  controls  in  the 
light  of  his  remsu-ks."  I  pointed  out  that 
these  speeches  should  "provide  whatever 
additional  assurance  the  President 
might  have  thought  necessary  in  regard 
to  our  ability  to  depend  on  Canadian  oil 
in  an  emergency." 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  come  to  a  virtual  standstill  since  the 
unilateral  action  which  the  United  States 
took.  I  believe  it  is  up  to  our  Government 
to  initiate  discussions  promptly.  Minis- 
ter Greene  has  indicated  that  the  Cana- 
dians are  prepared  to  talk  in  a  reasonable 
atmosphere  where  they  are  not  subject  to 
unacceptable  preconditions.  In  these 
troubled  times,  when  the  United  States 
is  plagued  with  inflation  at  home  and 
can  ill  afford  to  antagonize  one  of  our 
best  friends  in  the  international  arena,  it 
is  troubling  that  our  Government  would 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  inhibit  free  and 
constructive  discussions  with  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors.  I  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  accept  the  welcomed  indica- 
tions that  Canada  is  prepared  to  be 
reasonable. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  the  March  25  letter 
to  the  President  from  25  Senators,  the 
April  22  reply  by  Mr.  Timmons,  the  May 
26  letter  from  me  to  the  President,  and 
the  speech  by  Minister  Greene  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  on  April  23  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Canada  Resents  tJ.S.  Pcel  Pouct 
(By   Jay   Walz) 

Ottawa,  May  30. — Persistent  demands  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  that  Canada  ne- 
gotiate a  common  policy  for  the  use  of  North 


American  energy  sources — oil,  coal,  g^,  ura- 
nium and  hydropower — are  meeting  Increas- 
ing resistance  here.  They  are  also  causing  a 
rare  outburst  of  nationalism  that  Canadians 
normally  hold  in  reserve. 

Recent  White  House  tactics  prompted  J.  J. 
Greene,  the  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  to  scold  an  American  audience  in 
Denver  for  taking  Canadians  for  granted. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  two  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Greene  said  that  the  trnlted  States 
must  prepare  for  a  much  more  nationalistic 
Canada,  "in  which  there  will  be  firm  control 
of  all  foreign  investment,  particularly  in  the 
resources  industry." 

At  preeent.  United  States  companies  own 
or  control  about  two-thirds  of  all  oil  and 
mineral  production  In  Canada. 

While  several  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
State  Department  listened,  Mr.  Greene  said 
that  Canada  wanted  to  be  herself,  and  to 
avoid  "the  malaise  that  exists  in  your  lai  d." 
He  cited  the  United  States  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  campus  unrest,  disorder  In 
the  streets  and  problems  of  pollution  as 
major  reasons  for  Canada's  desire  "to  be 
different." 

LETTERS   SUPPORT    STAND 

He  said  the  current  round  of  bargaining 
between  Ottawa  and  Washington  on  the  con- 
tinental resources  must  lead  to  "Canadian 
solutions  In  a  Canadian  Interest." 

Mr.  Greene's  oflBce  reports  that  since  the 
speech  he  has  received  an  avalanche  of  mall 
showing  a  10-to-l  ratio  of  approval  of  his 
strong  "nationalist"  words. 

Canadian  hackles  have  been  rising  since 
last  March  when  President  Nixon  ordered  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  Canadian  oil 
flowing  Into  United  States  markets  from  an 
average  634.692  barrels  a  day  to  395.000  bar- 
rels. This  action,  which  Canadian  officials  say 
was  taken  without  Canada's  consent,  was  in- 
terpreted here  as  an  effort  to  prod  Canada 
Into  talks  on  other  forms  of  energy. 

Canada  at  present  can  use  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  oil  coming  from  the  rich  Alberta 
fields  and  is  eager  to  sell  the  other  half  to 
the  United  States.  Ottawa  officials,  however, 
are  reluctant  to  commit  Canada  to  long-term 
arrangements  on  the  other  fuels,  which  are 
largely  undeveloped,  because,  as  Mr.  Greene 
said  on  Thursday,  "we  don't  know  what 
Canada  Is  going  to  need  25  or  50  years  from 
now. 

MOVE    LINKED    TO    ACCORD 

The  White  House  at  first  indicated  that 
the  cutback  would  be  temporary.  But  a  re- 
cent letter  signed  by  a  Presidential  assistant 
suggests  that  the  restriction  on  Imports  is 
tied  to  an  agreement  on  general  policy. 

The  letter,,  answering  the  protest  of  25 
United  States  senators  to  the  cutback,  said 
that  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  required  the  conclusion  of  a  "com- 
prehensive agreement  with  Canada  with  re- 
spect to  all  energy  matters  and  imposition 
of  some  qualitative  limitations  on  the  entry 
of  Canadian  petroleum  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  pact." 

Mr.  Greene  charged  at  a  news  conference 
that  this  was  blackmail.  "Canadians  are  Just 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  negotiate  anything 
with  a  gun  at  the  head,"  he  said.  "It's  very 
difficult  to  set  up  talks  with  respect  to  long- 
term  policies  when  this  unilateral  action  of 
cutting  back  has  been  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans without  Canadian  consent." 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  told 
newsmen  in  Vancouver  yesterday  that  his 
Goverriment  was  trying  to  ascertain  whether 
the  letter  was  Just  an  opinion  or  represented 
a  new  policy.  Mr.  Greene  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  letter  contained  contra- 
dictions that  created  doubts  that  It  was  a 
statement  of  national  policy. 

(In  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  Gerald  L.  Warren, 
White  House  deputy  press  secretary  acknowl- 
edged that  the  letter  had  been  sent  and  said 
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that  the  Administration  "has  always  said  the 
controls,  voluntary  or  mandatory,  were  nec- 
essary imtll  an  agreement  Is  reached  on  all 
energy  matters.") 

While  Mr.  Greene  said  he  had  given  Mr. 
Trudeau  6  office  a  copy  of  his  Denver  speech 
before  he  delivered  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  will  support  him 
in  the  coming  talks  with  Washington. 

While  letters  to  newspaper  editors  suggest 
the  Minister  may  have  struck  a  vein  of  popu- 
lar support,  some  Western  politicians  have 
taken  him  to  task  for  "childish  diplomacy." 

Eldon  Wooliams,  a  Conservative  represent- 
ing an  oil-conscious  district  of  Calgary,  said 
that  Mr.  Greene  was  "ruining  the  Canadian 
oU  market. "  George  Hees,  a  former  Conserva- 
tive Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  called 
on  Mr.  Greene  to  formally  apologize  for  parts 
of  his  Denver  speech  as  a  first  step  in  re- 
storing good  relations  with  the  United  States. 

March  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Senators  from 
northern  states,  whose  consumers  have  a 
strong  interest  in  oU  policy,  we  were  all 
heartened  by  your  statement  on  February 
20,  1970,  in  which  you  referred  to  the 
"unique  degree  of  security  (which)  can  be 
afforded  by  moving  toward  an  integrated 
North  American  energy  market." 

We  were  gratified  by  your  directive  to  the 
Department  of  State  "to  continue  to  examine 
with  Canada  measiires  looking  toward  a 
freer  exchange  of  petroleum,  natural  gas  and 
other  energy  resources  between  the  two 
countries." 

Understandably,  we  were  quite  disturbed 
by  your  announcement,  only  18  days  later,  of 
the  establishment  of  mandatory  controls  on 
Canadian  oil  imports.  This  seems  to  be  a 
backward  step  and  an  affront  to  Canada. 

We  believe  that  these  controls  will  result 
In  Increased  costs  and,  in  some  cases,  fuel 
shortages  and  curtailed  operations.  In  the 
face  of  infiatlonary  pressures,  we  feel  that 
only  the  most  compelling  reasons  could  Jus- 
tify an  action  which  will  raise  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Proclamation  has 
caused  dismay — If  not  resentment — on  the 
part  of  our  Canadian  friends  and  neighbors. 
After  aUl,  Canada  Is  a  natural  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  northern  United  States. 

We  know  there  was  a  substantial  Increase 
In  imports  in  January,  when  Chicago  began 
to  draw  oil  from  the  Interprovlnclal  Pipe- 
line. We  also  are  aware  of  the  pattern  of 
Imports  In  excess  of  the  voluntary  control 
program.  It  was  these  factors  which  led  to 
your  conclusion  to  establish  a  mandatory 
control  program.  However,  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  395.000  average  barrels  per  day  limit 
will  be  "adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  refineries  and  consumers,"  as  stated  In 
the  White  House  announcement  of  March 
10. 

We  also  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  statu- 
tory authority  for  this  action.  As  you  know, 
the  authority  to  restrict  Imports  which 
"threaten  to  impair  the  national  security" 
has  been  used  only  In  the  case  of  the  Oil 
Import  Control  program  established  In  1959. 
This  control  program  has  specifically  ex- 
empted Canadian  oU. 

The  fact  that  the  authority  has  been  used 
but  once  underscores  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion that  you  and  your  three  predecessors 
have  previously  put  upwn  this  provision. 
Clearly,  the  test  of  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  Is.  and  was  Intended  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  meet. 

We  do  not  find  In  the  report  of  your 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Import  Control, 
or  elsewhere,  tmy  logical  case  that  even  sub- 
stantially increased  Imports  of  Canadian  oil 
would  adversely  affect  our  national  sectirlty 
Intereetfi.    Indeed,   we   note   that  the   Task 


Force  concluded  on  page  94  of  its  report,  that 
'the  risk  of  political  instability  or  anlmoelty 
Is  generally  conceded  to  be  very  low  In  Can- 
ada. The  risk  of  physical  Interruption  or  di- 
version of  Canadian  oil  to  other  export  mar- 
kets in  an  emergency  Is  also  minimal.  .  .  ." 
The  Task  Force  discussion  of  Canada's  pol- 
icy on  Importing  oil  for  Its  eastern  provinces 
seems  entirely  Irrelevant  to  the  amount  of 
exports  from  the  western  provinces  to  the 
U.S.  As  you  know,  Canada's  western  oU  Is 
not  trsuisported  to  the  eastern  provinces. 
Even  In  an  emergency  situation,  there  would 
be  no  practical  means  for  diverting  such  oil 
to  eastern  Canada.  With  respect  to  the  risk 
of  depletion  of  Canadian  oil  reserves,  we  note 
that  such  depletion  would  be  offset  by  pres- 
ervation of  U.S.  reserves. 

The  Proclamation  issued  by  President  El- 
senhower In  1959  expressly  relied  on  the 
statutory  criterion  that  crude  oil  and  related 
products  were  being  Imported  "in  such  quan- 
tities and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security". 
In  contrast,  your  Proclamation  of  March  10 
concludes  that  the  existing  exemption  of 
Canadian  oil  Imports  "does  not  effectively 
serve  our  national  security  Interests"  and 
that  the  control  program  is  necessary  "for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  national  security  pur- 
poses of  Proclamation  3279".  In  order  to 
Justify  such  a  significant  new  action  as  this, 
we  think  an  explicit  finding  of  a  threat  to 
the  national  security  must  be  made. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
some  significant  interests  In  what  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  Canada's  own  policies  regard- 
ing oil  arid  related  matters.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  either  a  voluntary  control  pro- 
gram, or  a  mandatory  program  Is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  asserting  those  Interests. 
Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  that  you  direct 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  enter  Into  immediate  negotiations  with 
Canada  looking  toward  the  prompt  estab- 
lishment of  a  "freer  exchange  of  petro- 
leum. .  .  ."  In  the  meantime,  we  believe  the 
best  Interests  of  both  countries  would  be 
served  by  deferring  the  effective  date  of  the 
March  10th  Proclamation,  pending  a  deter- 
mation  as  to  whether  suitable  agreements 
can  be  worked  out. 

Inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  this  new  order 
are  already  being  felt  by  our  consumers  and 
refineries,  we  would  appreciate  yotir  early 
response. 

Sincerely, 
Jacob  Javits,  Clalrborne  Pell,  Abe  Rlbl- 
coff,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Thomas  Mc- 
IntjTe,  Lee  Metcalf.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Quentln  Burdlck,  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Charlie  Goodell,  Vance  Hartke,  Ste- 
phen Young,  Philip  Hart. 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  George  McGovern, 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Edward  Kennedy,  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  Edmund  Muskle, 
Hugh  Scott,  John  O.  Pastore,  Bill 
Proxmire,  Mike  Mansfield,  Harrtson 
Williams,  Birch  Bayh. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  April  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  March  25  letter,  which  was 
co-signed  by  24  Senators,  concerning  Ca- 
nadian oil  Imports. 

We  agree  with  the  basic  premise  of  your 
letter  that,  since  Proclamation  3969  has  been 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  It  presup- 
poses that  Imports  of  Canadian  oil  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security.  Of  course, 
such  a  threat  may  be  posed  In  an  Indirect  as 
well  as  In  a  direct  manner.  In  our  view,  these 
imports  create  at  least  an  Indirect  threat  to 
the  national  security  for  two  reasons. 

First,  in  the  announcement  of  the  Is- 
suance of  the  proclamation   It   was  stated 


that  the  recent  steep  increase  in  the  fiow  of 
petroleum  Imports  from  Canada  was  Im- 
pairing the  entire  petroleum  import  control 
program.  Since  the  protection  of  the  national 
security  Is  the  very  goal  of  that  program, 
imports  having  the  effect  of  crippling  it 
necessarily  threaten  the  national  security. 
Second,  the  report  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  supports  the 
imposition  of  quantitative  controls  on  the 
Import  of  Canadian  petroleum.  It  Indicates 
(pars.  335b,  c,  343b)  that  while  the  risk  of 
physical  interruption  of  the  inland  delivery 
of  Canadian  petroleum  may  be  slight,  a  seri- 
ous and  disturbing  element  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  Eastern  Canada  imports 
all  of  its  petroleum  requirements  from  po- 
tentlaUy  insecure  sources  overseas.  In  the 
event  of  an  Interruption  of  that  supply, 
Canada  would  either  comi>ete  with  the  United 
States  for  the  supplies  available  or  turn  to 
the  United  States  to  furnish  the  necessary 
Imports.  Those  contingencies  detract  from 
the  security  value  of  U.S.  petroleum  Imports 
from  Western  Canada  and  demonstrate  the 
dangers  to  the  national  security  involved  In 
excessive  reliance  on  the  imports.  In  this 
context  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  with  Canada  with  re- 
spect to  all  energy  matters,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  some  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
entry  of  Canadian  petroleum  pending  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  pact. 

Your  letter  also  takes  the  position  that  the 
proclamation  is  defective  because  it  lacks  an 
explicit  finding  of  a  threat  to  the  national 
security.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  recitals  of 
the  proclamation  contain  the  following  per- 
tinent findings:  (1)  the  present  system  "does 
not  effectively  serve  our  national  security 
interests";  (2)  petroleum  Imports  from  Can- 
ada should  be  limited  "in  order  to  institute 
a  more  effective  system  of  Import  control  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  national  security 
purposes  of  Proclamation  No.  3279,  as 
amended":  and  (3)  the  President's  approval 
of  the  preceding  finding  and^ls  own  state- 
ment that  the  limitation  of  import*  of  Ca- 
nadian oil  into  Districts  I-IV  Is  "necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  the  national  security  ob- 
jectives of  Proclamation  3279." 

These  repeated  references  to  the  national 
security  plainly  demonstrate  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  was  taken  so  that  unlimited 
Imports  of  Canadian  petroleum  will  not 
threaten  the  national  security.  Section  232, 
of  course,  does  not  make  the  validity  of  a 
proclamation  Issued  under  It  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  any  specific  formula.  Nor 
does  It  require  the  President  to  spell  out  in 
his  proclamation  the  precise  manner  In 
which  the  Import  threatens  to  Impair  the 
national  security.  Proclamation  No.  3279  is 
no  more  specific  on  that  score  than  Procla- 
mation No.  3969. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Is  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  points  you  raised. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons. 
Assisiant  to  the  President. 

Mat  26,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  President:  On  March  25,  1970. 
twenty-five  Senators  from  northern  states 
wrote  to  you  to  protest  your  recent  order 
Imposing  mandatory  controls  on  Canadian 
oil  Imports.  On  April  22.  one  of  your  assist- 
ants, Mr.  William  E.  Timmons,  responded  to 
me  and  to  the  other  twenty-four  Senators 
who  had  signed  the  letter.  He  closed  with 
the  hope  that  "the  foregoing  Is  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  points"  In  our  letter. 

I  must  regretfully  advise  you  that  his  let- 
ter is  not  responsive  at  all  to  the  subjects 
which  we  covered.  It  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  the  national  security  Issue  and  Is  not 
satisfactory  In  that  regard. 

Our  letter  also  made  the  following  points 
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which  are  not  touched  upon  In  Mr.  TUn- 
moas'  reply; 

1.  The  control  program  "seems  tc  be  a 
backward  step  and  an  affront  to  Canada." 
This  point  Is  underscored  by  a  statement 
made  by  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Greene,  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, in  a  speech  in  Washington,  D.C  in 
April: 

"Similarly,  we  are  convinced  that  the  uni- 
lateral decision  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to 
cut  back  Imports  cf  Canadian  oil  Is  a  mis- 
take for  both  countries." 

Mr.  Greene  also  stated  In  a  speech  In  May 
in  Denver.  Colorado  that  Canada  does  not 
"consider  that  these  controls  are  In  keeping 
with  the  conditions  of  trade  In  oil  which 
both  our  countries  have  sought  to  preserve 
over  the  years." 

2  We  commented  that  "These  controls  will 
result  In  Increased  costs  and.  In  some  cases, 
fuel  shortages  and  curtailed  operations." 
Shortages  have  already  occurred  in  a  great 
many  states  and  prices  have  been  raised. 

3  We  disagreed  that  the  395.000  average 
barrels  per  day  limit  would  be  "adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  US.  refineries  and 
consumers"  as  stated  In  the  White  House 
announcement  of  March  10.  In  fact,  the 
shortages  we  predicted  have  been  felt  even 
beyond  the  northern  tier  of  states  which 
mjst  of  those  who  signed  the  March  letter 
represent  in  the  Senate. 

4.  We  questioned  whether  a  control  pro- 
gram on  Canadian  oil  imports,  whether  vol- 
untary cr  mandatory.  Is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  asserting  our  Interests  In  Canada's 
policies  regarding  oil  and  related  matters,  Mr. 
Greene  said  in  his  May  speech  in  Denver,  "I 
am  convinced  that  the  solutions  which  will 
prove  to  best  serve  our  Joint  Interests  will  be 
those  very  solutions  we  come  to  as  being  the 
Canadian  solutions  in  the  Canadian  in- 
terest." 

These  Issues  are  of  great  significance  to 
our  millions  of  constituents  and  threaten  to 
impair  our  rela-lonship  with  oiu-  Canadian 
friends  and  neighbors.  As  United  States  Sen- 
ators, and  especially  as  Senators  from  north- 
ern slates,  those  who  signed  the  letter  to 
you  of  March  25  assumed  that  you  would 
comment  on  these  vital  matters. 

It  Is  also  dlstiirblng  that  Mr.  Timmons' 
letter,  even  with  respect  to  the  national  se- 
curity issue,  l3  not  responsive  to  our  com- 
ments. Specifically,  he  states  that  the  Cabi- 
net Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  recom- 
mends the  Imposition  of  quantitative  con- 
trols on  Canadian  petroleum.  But  this  rec- 
ommendation T^-fis  predicated  on  the  need  for 
such  controls  during  a  transition  to  greatly 
expanded  Imports  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
and  Venezuela.  In  the  .absence  of  a  liberal- 
ized Import  program,  which  the  m.tjorlty  of 
the  Task  Pore-  propc.^ed.  there  Is  no  recom- 
mendation (or  JusUficntlon)  in  the  Task 
Force  report  for  controls  on  Canadian  cU. 

Moreover,  the  Task  Force  discussion  of 
the  purported  problems  which  stem  from  the 
dependence  cf  eastern  Canada  on  Imports 
from  potentially  Insecure  sourres  overseas 
cannot  st:;nd  the  lest  of  logic.  As  we  pointed 
out  in  our  letter.  Canad:i  s  western  oil  Is  not 
transpor'ed  tj  the  eastern  pravinces.  Thus, 
the  connection  between  the  sale  of  western 
Can?.dian  oU  to  the  United  States  and  the 
reliance  on  overseas  oil  by  eastern  Canada 
is.  at  best.  obscur2  from  the  national  secu- 
rity viewpoint. 

Minister  Greene  stated  In  his  Washington 
speech  in  April  that  "The  security  of  our 
export  deliveries  to  the  United  States  mar- 
kets .  .  .  has  surely  never  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged." He  continued.  "Diversion  to  eastern 
Canadian  markets  of  oil  flDwing  to  the 
United  States  would  not  at  present  be  pos- 
sible because  of  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
pipeline  connections.  And  having  regard  to 
the  long-standing  arrangements  t>etween  our 
two   countries   in  defense,   trade   and  other 


areas.  I  cannot  find  it  credible  that  we  would 
divert  such  supplies  unless  by  mutual  agree- 
ment for  a  common  purpose  or  that  we  icould 
violate  trading  agreements  that  were  in  ef- 
fect between  us."  (Emphasis  added))  The 
same  points  were  repeated  In  his  Denver 
speech  In  May. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  national 
security  Justification  for  curtailing  Canadian 
Imports  is  weak  on  other  grounds.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  1967  crisis  precipitated  by 
the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  we  were  quite 
anxious  to  get  additional  oil  from  Canada. 
The  absence  of  sufficient  pipeline  capacity 
prevented  our  importing  the  oil  from  that 
secure  source  which  was  avaUable  to  us.  The 
effect  of  your  control  program  will  be  to  con- 
tinue to  Inhibit  the  development  of  such 
pipeline  systems  which  could  serve  us  well 
In  an  emergency. 

Surely  the  two  speeches  which  Minister 
Greene  made  recently  shouU  provide  what- 
ever additional  assurance  you  might  have 
thought  necessary  in  regard  to  our  ability 
to  depend  on  Canadian  oil  In  an  emergency. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  will  promptly  re- 
view the  new  controls  In  the  light  of  his  re- 
marks. I  feel  confident  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  confirm  them  in  some  formal  ex- 
change of  Instruments  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  continuation  of  these  new  restric- 
tions at  the  demonstrably  Inadequate  level 
of  335.0C0  barrels  per  day  for  the  second 
half  of  this  year. 

Finally.  Mr.  Tlmmons'  letter  notes  that 
the  Trade  Expansion  ."ct  authority  for  the 
oil  Import  control  program  does  not  require 
the  use  of  any  specific  formula  nor  the 
spelling  out  of  the  precise  manner  In  which 
the  threat  occurs.  He  points  out  that  Proc- 
lamation No.  3279  Is  not  very  specific  either. 
It  may  be  of  interest  that  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Senate  have  strongly  criti- 
cized the  prcclamatlon  and  the  statute  on 
precisely  that  basis.  Moreover.  Section  232(d) 
of  the  law  requires  that  a  report  be  made. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Proclamation  No.  3969 
adequately  fulfills  this  requirement. 

Because  this  subject  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  our  constituents  across  the 
northern  tier  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
cause it  li  of  such  great  significance  to  our 
ftiend  and  neighbor  to  the  r.orth.  I  urgently 
request  that  ycu  reconsider  this  matter  at 
your  earliest  opportunity.  I  am  sending  a 
c.jpy  of  this  letter  to  the  other  twenty-four 
Senators  who  signed  our  letter  of  March  25. 
I  am  sure  that  ihey  would  also  appreciate 
your  early  attention  to  these  vital  Issues. 

With  waruiest  regards. 
Sini-erely. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

The   Development   of  Can.vdian   Resources 

With  Special  Reference  to  On, 

(By  the  Honourable  J  J.  Greene.  Minister  of 

Energy.  Mines,  and  Resources.  Canada) 

I.    INTnODUCriON 

"Canada",  as  Jacques  Cartler  said  to  the 
Montreal  Rotarlans  In  1535,  "must  develop 
its  natural  resources". 

Since  the  days  of  the  fur  trade,  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  has  played  a 
vitally-Important  role  In  Canadian  economic 
growth. 

A  country  heavily  dependent  on  interna- 
tional trade,  Canada  experiences  a  "compul- 
sion to  export"  to  a  unique  degree.  The 
products  of  our  mines  and  of  our  oil  and  gas 
wells  contribute  significantly  to  our  exports. 

Regional  development  across  the  country 
hfis  been  stimulated  by  the  opening  up  of 
mineral  wealth.  Today.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine 
the  Prairies  without  oil  and  gas. 

Finally,  employment  In  ana  spending  by 
our  resource  Industrlea  has  a  "multiplier 
effect"  which  reaches  through  the  whole 
economy. 


The  resource  Industries  then  play  a  role 
in  Canadian  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment which  Is  out  of  proportion  to  their 
size  as  measured  by  conventional  economic 
Indicators.  I  think  there  Is  a  c.ise  for  regard- 
ing these  Industries  as  a  "psychological  cat- 
alyst" In  the  Canadian  economy.  When  they 
are  expanding  and  Innovating,  developing 
new  domestic  and  export  markets,  then  con- 
fidence In  the  economy  as  a  whole  Is  at  a 
high  level. 

Canadians  today  are  more  keenly  aware 
than  ever  of  the  nation.il  Importance  of 
resource  development.  This  awareness  Is  re- 
lated in  p.irt  to  the  emphasis  being  given 
tD  opening  up  of  the  North,  where  develop- 
ment must  be  based  largelv  on  energy  and 
mineral  resources.  It  Is  coupled  with  a  strong 
desire  to  ensure  that  the  benerit  to  Canada 
of  this  development  Is  maximized  and  that 
it  proceeds  In  such  a  wty  that  danger  to  the 
nitural   environment   is   minimized. 

The  result  Is  greater  government  Involve- 
ment In  furthering  resource  development 
and  in  shaping  the  direction  of  that  develop- 
ment In  accordance  with  national  aspira- 
tions. 

My  Job  as  Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and 
Resources  Is  to  ensure,  as  far  as  Govern- 
ment can,  that  we  have  healthy  mining  and 
energy  industries.  We  want  these  Industries 
to  provide  for  Increasing  use  of  national  re- 
sources and  to  continue  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  realization  of  our  economic  and 
social  goals. 

We  seek  to  achieve  this  purpose  by  foster- 
ing conditions  favourable  to  sound  expan- 
sion and  by  Implementing  policies  directed 
at  fuller,  safer,  and  more  efficient  use  of 
national  resources.  Moreover,  my  Department 
Is  Justly  renowned  for  Its  contribution  to  the 
appraisal  of  the  extent  of  Canada's  resources. 
In  Implementing  our  policies,  there  Is  of 
course  the  need  to  strike  a  balance  between 
consumer  and  producer  Interests,  and  be- 
tween the  different  regions  of  Canada,  Cur- 
rent desires  have  to  be  set  against  future 
needs.  And  purely  economic  criteria  at  times 
have  to  be  subordinated  to  national  political 
alms. 

2.  interdependence  m  RESOtntCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Canadian  energy  and  mineral  resources  are 
large.  Quite  how  large,  we  are  still  finding 
cut.  Certainly  their  extent  and  variety  Is 
much  greater  than  seemed  possible  Just  a 
few  decades  ago. 

But  once  discovered,  development  Is  not 
alwavs  easy.  Historically,  some  Canadian  re- 
sources have  proved  particularly  resistant  to 
exploitation. 

We  have  encountered  technical  problems: 
the  tar  .sands  are  a  particular  example. 

Transportation  difficulties,  a  recurring 
theme  In  Canadian  history,  have  been  a  fre- 
quent restraint.  The  natural-gas  Industry 
furnishes  an  example 

And  availability  of  domestic  capital  has 
seldom  been  adequate  to  our  resource  de- 
velopment needs. 

Characteristically,  however.  It  Is  market 
access  which  has  represented  the  ultimate 
limiting  factor  to  the  pace  of  Canadian  re- 
source development.  Domestic  markets  are 
small  and  dispersed.  It  is  logical,  therefore, 
that  Canada  should  look  south  for  large  and 
concentrated  markets. 

It  ;s  equally  logical  that  the  United  States 
should  look  north  for  fuels  and  minerals  to 
help  supplement  Its  domestic  supplies.  Take 
oil  for  example.  Canadian  resources  are  still 
at  an  early  stage  of  development.  I  am  told 
that  we  have  found  perhaps  10 '"c  of  our  total 
potential  reserves  of  120  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil.  By  contrast  oil  resources  In  the 
lower  48  states  of  the  U.S.A.  are  In  a  late 
stage  of  development — perhaps  half  or  more 
of  total  ultimate  reserves  have  been  found 
and  the  oil  Industry  Is  finding  It  difficult  to 
maintain  Its  "Inventory"  of  proven  reserves. 
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In  this  setting  of  "complementarity",  It 
makes  common  sense  to  me  that  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
both.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
a  "continental  oil  or  energy  policy".  Much 
has  been  written  by  those  who  neither  un- 
derstood the  question  nor  the  factors  and 
yet  have  Instant  and  certain  answers.  When 
the  time  comes  to  sit  down  with  the  United 
States,  we  shall  want  to  find  out  more  about 
what  they  have  In  mind  and  what  trade 
arrangements  can  be  achieved  which  are  In 
the  Canadian  Interest  and  yet  of  benefit  to 
the  United  States.  We  would  not  be  prepared 
to  talk  water  In  this  context.  With  this  ex- 
clusion, we  are  prepared  to  discuss  energy 
matters  on  a  "no  holds  barred"  basis,  always 
assuming  that  the  existence  of  constitutional 
and  statutory  restraints  on  trade  In  energy 
sources  Is  recognized  in  both  countries. 

In  both  these  areas  where  there  exists  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  It  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  assume  "tough  stands"  which 
might  deUght  the  Jlngolst  or  win  quick  po- 
litical approval.  But  I  suggest  that  such 
reaction  which  could  render  our  positions 
rigid  and  Inflexible  would  serve  neither  of 
our  Interests.  I  beUeve  that  the  record  of 
our  past  relations  where  we  resolved  differ- 
ences at  the  bargaining  table,  negotiating  in 
good  will,  and  to  the  end  of  achieving  reso- 
lutions which  made  the  best  economic  sense 
Is  the  pattern  we  should  once  again  follow. 
Of  course,  there  Is  a  place  where  a  nation 
must  stand.  If  a  nation  has  no  beliefs  or 
concepts  which  it  holds  sacred.  It  Is  not  a 
nation  at  all  but  merely  a  group  of  people 
living  under  a  single  political  roof.  Canada 
Is  standing  at  the  place  of  Its  sovereignty  In 
the  Arctic,  and  at  the  place  of  assuring 
ecological  control  of  its  northern  environ- 
ment. So  much  of  our  future  lies  In  north- 
ern development.  So  much  of  our  Canadian 
dream  of  our  particular  "new  frontier"  Is  In 
^  this  great  north  of  ours.  We  are  determined 

it  3  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  not  be 

'"  X  repeated  In  these  areas  where  the  ecology  Is 

so  sensitive.  I  note  that  already  some  of  your 
own  statesmen,  and  at  least  one  of  your 
great  newspapers,  have  supported  our  stand, 
though  your  State  Department  has  taken 
exception  to  our  conclusion.  I  note  that  prior 
to  our  declaration  as  to  our  lOO-mlle  pollu- 
tion control  zone  In  the  Arctic,  President 
Nixon  had  signed  a  bill  extending  U.S.  Juris- 
diction beyond  the  3-mlle  territorial  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  prevention  of  pollution.  We 
do  not  believe  our  Initiative  to  be  narrow, 
petty  or  empty  gestures  of  sovereignty.  It 
was  a  necessary  and  meaningful  initiative  to 
protect  and  ensure  Canada's  future  In  the 
north. 

But  we  are  equally  certain  that  to  achieve 
real  and  lasting  results  In  maintaining  the 
pristine  purity  of  the  northern  ecology,  we 
must  and  should  work  with  you  In  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agreements  and  arrangements 
which  win  make  pollution  control  effective. 
We  are  anxious  to  work  with  the  United 
States  to  achieve  such  arrangements.  And  so, 
while  the  position  we  have  declared  Is  a  firm 
and  Inviolable  one,  we  know  full  well  that 
practical  results  assuring  the  fulfillment  of 
our  purpose  must  be  achieved  by  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  arrangements.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  realistic  position,  which 
fulfills  our  national  responsibility,  and  yet 
is  sufficiently  fiexlble  to  tUlow  discussions 
with  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
enable  satisfactory  arrangements  to  be 
achieved. 

Similarly,  we  are  convinced  that  the  uni- 
lateral decision  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  cut 
back  Imports  of  Canadian  oil  is  a  mistake 
for  both  countries.  We  believe  realistic  trade 
arrangements  In  oil  based  on  economic  good 
sense  to  be  the  real  answer.  The  resource 
studies  done  to  date  clearly  show  that  we 
have  existing  and  potential  oil  resources  well 
beyond  the  need  of  Canada  and  Canadians 
In  the  present  or  In  the  foreseeable  future, 


and  that  we  thus  have  surplus  to  Canadian 
needs  for  the  marketplace.  It  Is,  of  course, 
for  the  U.S.  to  determine  whether  they  In 
turn  have  a  need  for  a  growing  supply  of 
Canadian  oil.  If  the  need  Is  there,  such  ac- 
tions as  the  unilateral  cutback  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  achievement  of  trading  ar- 
rangements which  will  be  good  for  both 
countries.  On  both  these  Issues,  where  we 
have  differences,  the  danger  Is  that  of  rigid- 
ity, and  that  we  will  end  up  doing  the  wrong 
things  in  economic  terms  because  we  have 
reached  positions  from  which  we  cannot  later 
move. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
If  the  bureaucracy  set  up  to  enforce  the  uni- 
lateral oil  cutback  remains  too  long  In  place, 
what  were  to  be  temporary  restrictions  might 
well  become  a  permanent  way  of  life.  I  think 
we  have  all  experienced  In  the  past  the  fact 
that  the  bureaucratic  structure  and  bureau- 
cratic rules,  once  they  are  firmed  In  the 
cement  of  time,  become  as  immovable  as 
the  mountain. 

3.   on.    POLICIES — SOME    tTNOEKLYINC 
DrrTERENCES 

An  Important  question  from  the  Canadian 
viewpoint,  is  the  extent  to  which  a  trade 
agreement  In  respect  of  petroleum  resources 
would  involve  adoption  of  "common  policies." 

For  a  decade  or  more  the  development  of 
the  Canadian  oil  Industry  has  occurred  with- 
in a  framework  basically  different  from  that 
existing  In  the  United  States.  Our  policy  has 
been  voluntary  rather  than  mandatory  and 
Its  fiexlblllty  has  contrasted  with  the  rela- 
tive rigidity  of  the  United  States  Oil  Im- 
port Control  Program.  Particularly  striking 
has  been  the  continued  dependence  of  eastern 
Canada  on  Imported  oil  while  western  Ca- 
nadian oil  has  been  shipped  in  large  volumes 
to  United  States  markets.  To  understand 
this  policy,  certain  factual  differences  be- 
tween our  two  countries  need  to  be  brought 
out. 

There  Is  the  fact  of  Canadian  geography — 
the  great  east-west  extent  of  our  country 
with  presently-known  oil  resources  land- 
locked in  the  western  Interior.  United  States 
oil  policy  might  have  taken  a  different  course 
If  United  States  oil  reserves  were  all  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states. 

There  Is  the  fact  of  regionalism  within  the 
Canadian  federal  system.  The  United  SUtes 
certainly  has  Its  regional  differences  too,  but 
because  of  our  "ribbon  development"  and 
our  less  definitive  historical  resolution  of 
Inter-reglonal  conflicts  the  possibility  of  re- 
gional differences  pulling  the  Canadian  fed- 
eral state  apart  cannot  be  Ignored. 

The  Issue  of  domestic  versus  Imported  oil 
has  caused  considerable  fuss  In  New  Eng- 
land. Had  a  similar  Issue  developed  In  east- 
ern Canada  It  could  have  been  an  extremely 
serious  national  problem  because  of  that 
strong  sense  of  regionalism  which  exists. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  western  Cana- 
dian oil  Is  already  being  shipped  more  than 
2,000  miles  to  Ontario  markets,  a  greater 
distance  than  any  pipe  line  movement  In 
the  United  States. 

4.    SECTTRTTT   OF   StJPPLT 

I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  which  have 
been  expressed  in  some  circles  that  depend- 
ence of  eastern  Canada  on  Imported  oil 
carries  unfavourable  implications  for  the  se- 
curity of  deliveries  of  oil  to  eastern  Canada 
and  to  the  United  States  in  conditions  of 
world  oil  supply  emergency. 

We  have  the  matter  of  eastern  Canadian 
oU  supply  security  under  active  review,  as 
any  responsible  government  should.  Hitherto, 
we  have  not  considered  the  danger  of  supply 
Interruption  to  be  such  as  to  require  revision 
of  our  oil  policy.  But  there  are  changing 
circumstances  and  if  we  conclude  that  a 
problem  exists,  then  we  shall  seek  to  apply 
solutions  to  It. 

Possible  solutions  might  Include  storage 
In  eastern  Canada,  arrangements  to  exchange 


Canadian  for  United  Statef?  oil  In  an  emer- 
gency or  the  supply  of  some  western  Cana- 
dian oil  to  our  eastern  provinces.  A  com- 
plete answer  could,  of  course,  come  with  dis- 
covery of  Isirge  oil  reso'irces  on  the  Atlantic 
Shelf  or  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  It  should  be 
left  to  us  to  evaluate  the  matter  of  oil  supply 
security  In  eastern  Canada  and  to  take  any 
appropriate  action.  I  am  convinced  that  In 
the  particular  circumstances,  the  solutions 
which  vrtll  best  serve  our  Joint  Interests  are 
Canadian  ones. 

As  to  the  security  of  our  export  deliveries 
to  United  States  markets,  this  has  surely 
never  been  seriously  challenged.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  oil 
Import  control  tended,  If  anything,  to  con- 
firm the  reliability  of  Canadian  supply.  Di- 
version to  eastern  Canadian  markets  of  oil 
flowing  to  the  United  States  would  not  at 
present  be  possible  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  necessary  pipe  line  connections.  And 
having  regard  to  the  long  standing  arrange- 
ments between  our  two  countries  In  defence, 
trade  and  other  areas,  I  cannot  find  it  credible 
that  we  would  divert  such  supplies  unless 
by  mutusd  agreement  for  a  common  puipoee 
or  that  we  would  violate  trading  agreements 
that  were  In  effect  between  us. 

5.  SUMMING  trp 

We  have  in  the  past  achieved  accord  and 
the  resolution  of  our  differences  on  the  ba- 
sis of  economic  good  sense  which  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
both  of  our  peoples,  rather  than  relied  on 
chauvinistic  posturing  which  In  the  end 
would  have  helped  no  one.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  same  course  which  has  served  so 
well  In  the  past  should  prevail  In  the 
future. 

But  there  Is  perhaps  a  new  factor  which 
will  require  an  even  deeper  understanding, 
a  more  determined  decision  to  stay  on  that 
same    sane    road.    Until    fairly    recently    it 
appteared  that  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  were 
going    to    be    In    the    end    almost    Identical 
In  their  make-up.  We  had  but  to  cross  the 
border  at  any  given  point  for  the  affirma- 
tion of  this  fact.  True,  this  Impression  of 
similarity  may  have  been  somewhat  super- 
ficial.  Be   that   as   It   may.   It   now   appears 
quite  clear  that  Canada  Is  going  to  build 
on  this  northern  half  of  the  ccntlnent.  a 
political  entity  which  may  In  fact  have  a 
different  appearance  from  that  of  the  U.S-A. 
There  Is  a  great  resurgence  of  Canadian  na- 
tionalism.   A   nationalism    that    is   not   di- 
rected against  anyone,  or  any  nation,  or  any 
people.  It  Is  expressed  In  a  determination  to 
build      something      different,      something 
uniquely  Canadian.  Because  we  are  new.  we 
are  young,  we  are  relatively  undeveloped  in 
industrial  and  technological  terms,  we  be- 
Ueve that  we  can  profit  from  the  mistakes 
that  have  been   made  in  the  evolution  of 
other  Elates  In  building  that  unique  Canada. 
The  spirit  Is  manifesting  Itself  In  many  ways. 
The  massive  participation  and  determined 
Involvement  of  many  people,  and  particular 
young  people  on  the  questions  of  ecology. 
Their  unwavering  Insistence  that  so-called 
economic  progress  be  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  environment.  And  on  questions  concern- 
ing foreign  control  of  our  economy,  and  the 
Canadian    ethic    becoming    clear    that    the 
rules  of  the  future  permit  maximum  par- 
ticipation by  Canadians  in  the  International 
corporate   conglomerates   which   will   domi- 
nate the  open  marketplaces  of  the  tomorrows. 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  be  a  mere  branch 
plant  economy.  The  new  nationalism  mani- 
fests Itself  In  the  desire  for  an  independent 
and  uniquely  Canadian  foreign  policy  which 
will  enable  Canada  and  Canadians  to  play 
their  full  part  in  the  world  at  large,  bearing 
In  mind  the  bilingual  and  blcultural  nature 
of  our  own  country. 

This  then  ■will  be  the  test.  Whether  we  can 
still  travel  the  same  sound  and  sane  road 
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of  economic  good  seuse  In  our  relationship, 
despite  the  fact  that  \ve  are  not  going  to 
lookt  as  much  alike  In  the  political-national 
sense  as  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  the  case. 
This,  of  course.  Is  the  real  mark  and  the  real 
test  of  friendship.  Whether  oi^not  it  can  sur- 
vive— yes.  and  strengthen — lihdifference.  The 
friendship  that  crumbles  or ,  diminishes  in 
difference  Is  not  much  of  a  friendship.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  past  record,  the  warmth 
of  personal  feelings  which  exists  between 
our  people,  the  burdens  and  joys  we  have 
shared  previously,  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  things  we  will  continue  to 
see  eye  to  eye.  in  the  common  denominator 
our  people,  their  sense  of  decency  and  hu- 
manity is  the  most  cogent  and  certain  evi- 
dence to  me  that  we  will  stay  on  that  tried 
and  good  road  of  accord.  That  in  those  areas 
where  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  we  will  sit 
down  and  talk,  sis  we  have  done  before,  and 
work  out  solutions  that  are  in  the  best  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  twth  our  countries.  On  this 
sane,  though  perhap>s  not  very  exciting  path, 
lies  the  real  interest  of  our  two  peoples.  The 
record  of  our  past  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years  has  been  a  good  one.  It  will  require 
patience  and  goodwill  to  reconcile  our  respec- 
tive interests,  to  develop  and  use  our  re- 
sources consistently  with  those  Interests, 
and  to  ensure  that  our  differences  do  not 
obscure  those  Interests  that  we  share  in  com- 
mon. These  things  can  be  done  and  will 
be  done. 


NEED  FOR  RESTRAINT  IN  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  INCREASES 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  actually  suffering  from  an  epi- 
demic, and  its  name  is  inflation.  It  can- 
not be  controlled  by  quarantine,  because 
all  are  infected.  It  cannot  be  cured  by 
half  measures,  especially  half  measures 
which  ignore  the  facts  of  international 
competition.  It  will  not  "Just  go  away." 

What  is  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
this  epidemic?  To  merely  equal  the  buj'- 
ing  power  that  he  had  in  1960,  a  worker 
with  three  dependents  must  earn  30  per- 
cent more  in  1970.  Even  more  alarming, 
the  place  of  inflation  is  accelerating.  In 
March  1970,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
was  up  6.1  percent  from  a  year  ago.  In 
terms  of  the  1957-59  dollar,  the  March 
1970  dollar  was  worth  75  cents.  Food, 
clothing,  and  medical  care  all  cost  more. 
The  American  housewife  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  everj-  statistic,  but  she  knows 
what  life  is  Like  at  the  grocery  store 
checkout  counter. 

One  reason  why  the  slowdown  in  in- 
flation has  not  yet  come  about  is  the 
common  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment win  not  stick  to  its  anti-inflation- 
ary policy.  Some  businessmen  still 
think  they  can  safely  raise  prices  be- 
cause they  think  that  Government  defi- 
cits and  easy  money  will  be  pumping 
the  economy  up  again  and  they  will  be 
able  to  sell  all  they  can  produce  at  high- 
er prices.  On  the  labor  side,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1970,  major  union  settlements 
have  on  the  average  provided  for  an- 
nual increases  of  over  8  percent  in  com- 
pensation, often  for  several  years  to 
come.  In  the  construction  industry,  the 
increases  have  averaged  more  than  12.5 
percent. 

Why  do  workers  think  they  can  de- 
mand such  increases  without  even  fur- 
ther unemployment?  How  do  employers 
expect  to  be  able  to  pay  them?  It  is  sim- 
ply because  they  think  that  inflation  is 
going  to  continue  at  a  rapid  rate. 


Few  things  reveal  the  extent  of  the  in- 
flationary disease  and  its  basic  causes 
more  vividly  than  our  declining  position 
in  international  trade.  As  inflation  has 
accelerated,  our  manufactured  goods 
have  become  less  and  less  competitive  in 
the  world  market.  Since  1958,  our  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  have  quad- 
rupled while  our  exports  have  only 
doubled.  And  in  recent  years,  our  mer- 
chandise trade  surplus  has  dwindled 
from  over  $7  billion  to  virtually  noth- 
ing in  1969.  Why?  One  major  reason 
for  this  disastrous  decline  is  the  great 
disparity  between  our  labor  costs  and 
those  in  competing  countries. 

It  is  precisely  this  fact  of  world  trade 
competition  that  limits  our  options  on 
how  to  deal  with  inflation.  Our  global 
economy  will  no  longer  permit  us  to  ra- 
tionalize away  inflationary  wage  and 
price  increases  as  an  internal  phenom- 
enon that  will  eventually  equalize  out. 

The  labor  rate  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  inflation  is  a  subject  which  is  under- 
standably avoided  by  politicians  but 
which  now  requires  frank  discussion. 
Let  me  repeat,  the  average  major  labor 
settlement  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
provided  for  an  average  pay  increase  of 
over  8  percent  with  the  average  increase 
in  the  construction  industry  over  12.5 
percent. 

These  statistics,  together  with  other 
cost  increases  in  land,  interest,  and  ma- 
terials, show  that  it  will  be  virtually  im- 
pa-^sible  for  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  housing  goals  over  the  next  decade. 

Labor  leaders  are  understandably  ne- 
gotiating contracts  to  take  into  account 
future  expected  cost-of-living  increases. 
While  increases  of  this  kind  seem  most 
attractive  to  those  who  receive  them, 
they  should  ask  themselves,  as  we  all 
must  ask  ourselves,  what  such  settle- 
ments are  doing  to  our  economy  in  gen- 
eral and  to  the  job  security  of  American 
worklngmen  in  particular. 

It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  leaders  and 
members  of  labor  unions  for  wanting 
more,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  blame  busi- 
ness leaders  for  passing  their  increased 
labor  costs  on  to  their  customers,  when- 
ever possible.  Yet,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  we  must  face  up  to  the  facts  that 
these  Infiationary  wage  increases: 

Rob  us  all  of  purchasing  power; 

Pick  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  on 
fixed  incom.es; 

Seriously  damage  our  position  in  com- 
petitive world  markets ;  and 

Undermine  the  job  security  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 

How  should  we  deal  with  this  corro- 
sive problem?  Wage  and  price  controls? 
I  sincerely  hope  not.  The  destruction  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  the  end- 
ing of  business  decisions  made  free  of 
Government  coercion  would  be  a  bitter 
price  to  pay. 

But  Government  must  take  firm  ac- 
tion, where  appropriate,  to  stop  infla- 
tion. I  £un  very  worried  about  estimates 
that  indicate  that  the  fiscal  1971  budget 
may  be  in  deficit  by  $6  billion  against  an 
original  forecast  of  $1.3  billion  surplus. 
The  administration  and  Congress  must 
work  together  to  find  revenue  and  cut 
expenditures  to  have  a  budget  surplus. 
Otherwise,  the  fires  of  Inflation  will  be 
fanned  even  more. 


What  is  now  needed  in  the  struggle 
against  the  disease  of  inflation  is  an- 
other national  commitment,  a  moral 
commitment,  if  you  like:  A  commitment 
by  labor  leaders  to  practice  restraint  and 
lead  their  members  responsibly;  a  com- 
mitment by  business  to  hold  prices  in 
line;  a  commitment  by  woiKers  to  pro- 
duce more  and  earn  every  dollar  of  in- 
creased wages;  and  a  commitment  by 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  do 
ever>-thing  in  their  power  to  foster  pro- 
ductivity, equity,  stability,  and  hold 
down  the  cost  of  Government. 

To  subdue  inflation  will  require  what 
has  been  called  a  spirit  of  creative  col- 
laboration among  business,  labor,  and 
Govenunent.  We  dare  wait  no  longer. 
We  need  wait  no  longer.  We  must  act 
now. 


SECRETARY  GENERAL  U  THANTS 
IDEA  PARALLELS  WORLD  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL INSTITUTE  PRO- 
POSAL OF  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  with  40  cosponsors,  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  399,  to  facilitate  cre- 
ation of  World  Environmental  Institute. 
As  visualized  in  the  resolution,  the  In- 
stitute would  serve  as  a  research  center 
for  global  environmental  problems  and 
as  a  central  clearinghouse  on  environ- 
mental knowledge.  The  goal  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  develop  and  provide  informa- 
tion on  environmental  problems  to  all 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  cooperative 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  since  April  27  I  have 
frequently  called  attention  to  similar  en- 
vironmental proposals  by  scientists  and 
statesmen.  On  May  6,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  two  fine  proposals  by  Dr.  George 
N.  Kennan  and  Dr.  Richard  Garaner,  re- 
spectively. I  have  also  inserted  the  re- 
port of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the 
International  Coimcil  of  Scientific  Un- 
ions, which  recommends  creation  of  an 
International  Center  for  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Today  I  also  have  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  providing  to  the  Senate  a  speech 
made  recently  by  U  Thant,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
his  fine  address,  the  Secretary  General 
also  recommends  a  global  envirormiental 
authority.  Calling  attention  to  the  urgent 
international  environmental  crisis,  U 
Thant says: 

If  effective  measures  are  to  be  taken  In 
time,  we  need  something  new — and  we  need 
It  speedily — a  globaJ  authority  ...  In  the 
matter  of  environmental  pollution  It  seems  to 
me  absolutely  essential  that  all  countries 
and  peoples  should  be  associated  from  the 
outset  writh  the  effort  to  face  what  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  gravest  threat  that  man- 
kind as  a  whole  has  ever  encountered  .  .  . 
For  the  task  of  saving  the  environment, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  step  toward  world 
order  will  do. 

Mr,  President,  the  Secretary  General's 
words  echo  those  of  my  address  on  April 
27,  and  his  concern  echoes  not  only  my 
concern,  but  the  concern  of  thousands  of 
scientists  and  statesmen  from  through- 
out the  world.  Out  of  this  concern  has 
come  the  beginning  of  action — Senate 
Resolution  399.  The  resolution  Is  now 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
awaiting  the  views  of  the  State  Depart- 
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ment.  I  have  asked  both  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Mr.  Christian  Her- 
ter,  Jr.,  to  speed  their  communication  of 
views  so  that  needed  action  may  be  taken 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
399  alone  will  create  an  international 
environmental  agency  overnight.  Obvi- 
ously, the  resolution  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  substantive  legislation  and  by 
a  concerted  diplomatic  effort.  The  reso- 
lution serves,  however,  to  initiate  needed 
action  in  preparation  for  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment. It  also  serves  to  put  the  Sen- 
ate on  record  as  advocating  this  inter- 
national concept,  and  it  facilitates  the 
refinement  of  the  various  proposals  that 
have  already  been  made.  Most  impor- 
tant, however,  it  serves  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State 
that  we  in  the  Senate  consider  the  World 
Envirormiental  Institute  concept  to  be 
vitally  important  and  a  proper  subject 
for  diplomatic  negotiation. 

Let  iLs  remember  what  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  called  the  international 
environmental  crsis — "the  gravest  threat 
that  mankind  as  a  whole  has  ever  en- 
coimtered."  Let  us  act  appropriately. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fine  speech  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Human  Environment  and  World  Order 

It  Is  a  thrilling  experience  to  come  to  Texas 
and  to  the  South  West  for  the  first  time. 
To  outsiders  Texas  Is  an  almost  legendary 
place,  and  for  us  in  the  United  Nations  this 
Is  particularly  true.  Texas,  after  all,  is  larger, 
both  In  area  and  In  population,  than  most 
of  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  fact.  Texas  has  more  Inhabitants  than  86 
out  of  the  126  Member  States  of  the  United 
Nations.  Its  history,  though  comparatively 
short,  has  been  dramatic  and  adventurous, 
as  well  as  providing  the  unusual  case  of  a 
truly  Independent  republic  which  became 
part  of  a  larger  union.  In  an  Increasingly 
crowded  world,  the  name  of  Texas  evokes 
a  vision  of  wide  ojien  spaces  and  vast  hori- 
zons, of  Individualism  and  self-reliance. 
These,  In  our  time,  are  the  quallUee  of  ro- 
mance. I  have  been  told  that  In  the  orig- 
inal agreement  between  the  Republic  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States  Ciovemment, 
Texas  reserved  the  right  to  split  Into  five 
separate  states.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
temptation  will  be  resisted.  The  world  has 
enough  trouble  already  with  two  Chinas,  two 
Germanles.  two  Vletnams  and  two  Koreas.  A 
five-Texas  problem  might  well  be  the  last 
straw.  But  I  have  come  here  to  talk  with 
you  about  quite  different  matters. 

Real  life.  In  our  time,  has  shown  an  alarm- 
ing tendency  to  overtake  science-fiction,  and 
this  tendency  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
In  the  subject  I  am  going  to  talk  about  to- 
day— the  problem  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. It  Is  a  problem  which,  although  It  Is 
by  no  means  new,  has  suddenly  taken  on  the 
quality  of  a  nightmare. 

Although  experts  may  disagree  on  this  or 
that  detail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
faced  with  an  unprecedented  situation.  This 
Is  the  first  time  In  Its  history  that  mankind 
faces  not  merely  a  threat,  but  an  actual 
world-wide  crisis  Involving  all  living  crea- 
tures, all  vegetable  life,  the  entire  system  In 


which  we  live,  and  all  nations  large  or  small, 
advanced  or  developing.  It  Is  a  crisis  which 
concerns  literally  everyone,  and  involves,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  almost  everything.  It 
underlines,  as  no  other  phenomenon  can,  the 
fact  that  ours  is  the  first  global  civlllsaiiion 
and  that,  as  such.  It  can  make  global  mistakes 
which  can  wreck  not  Just  one  nation  or 
society,  but  the  very  earth  Itself.  We  have, 
of  course,  also  invented  the  means — nuclear, 
chemical  and  biological — of  actually  destroy- 
ing our  global  society  as  well,  but  today  I 
shall  concentrate  on  the  ways  In  which  we 
may  wreck  It  not  Intentionally,  but  by  mis- 
take, by  selfishness  and  by  stupidity. 

The  exploration  of  outer  space  has  gl'\  en  us 
a  new  appreciation  of  our  planet  and  of  Its 
unique  and  bountiful  nature.  Through  the 
eyes  of  space  explorers  we  have  seen  the 
earth  as  a  Jewel  of  the  universe — with  Its 
great  oceans,  Its  Incredible  variety  of  terrain 
and  vegetation,  and  Its  astonishing  crew  of 
animal  and  human  life,  sailing  in  space  and 
wreathed  with  the  clouds  and  the  air  of  Its 
llfe-gtvlng  atmosphere.  The  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts movingly  expressed  our  newly  found 
earth-patrlotlsm  when  they  wished  their 
stricken  American  colleagues  on  Apollo  13 
a  safe  return  to  "our  native  earth." 

The  drama  of  Apollo  13  also  gave  us  an 
exhibition  on  a  small  scale  of  what  might 
easily  become  the  problem  of  spaceship  earth. 
The  problem  in  those  agonizing  days  of 
Apollo  13's  return  from  the  moon  was  basic- 
ally the  uncertain  balance  between  the  capac- 
ity of  the  spaceship  to  support  life  and  the 
demands  made  on  It  by  Its  inhabitants.  Until 
recently,  the  earth  could,  without  difficulty, 
meet  the  needs  of  Its  passengers  and  could 
also  absorb  the  various  waste  products  which 
they  produced.  But  now  we  face  a  rapidly 
Increasing  imbalance  between  the  llfe- 
sustalnlng  systems  of  the  earth  and  the 
demands.  Industrial,  agricultural,  tech- 
nological and  demographic,  which  Its 
inhabitants  put  upon  it.  This  Is  an  unprec- 
edented challenge  to  all  earth-people  here 
and  now.  If  we  fall  to  meet  that  challenge. 
It  could  become  an  unthinkable  disaster  for 
our  children. 

Apollo  13  had  behind  It  a  vast  and  bril- 
liant research  and  planning  organization  and 

a  dedicated  and  decisive  Mission  Control 

stationed  here  In  Texas — whose  authority 
was  unquestioned.  It  also  had  a  home  base 
to  return  to.  On  spaceship  earth  we  do  not 
as  yet  have  any  of  these  advantages.  Indeed, 
it  Is  strange  that  while  we  marvel  at,  and 
pride  ourselves  on,  the  miracles  of  Inven- 
tion, planning,  technique,  courage  and  team 
work  which  sustain  our  space  explorers,  we 
still  accept  for  our  own  spaceship  earth  the 
most  antiquated  systems,  the  most  wretched 
mismanagement  and  a  level  of  profiteering, 
sabotage,  self-seeking  and  indiscipline  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  second  In  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Center  or  at  the  Soviet 
Cosmodrome.  Today  I  propose  to  consider 
briefly  how  we  may  begin  to  achieve  for 
spaceship  earth,  on  the  necessary  scale,  the 
kind  of  planning,  organization  and  author- 
ity which  brought  Apollo  13  safely  home. 
Our  problem,  of  course.  Is  Infinitely  vaster 
and  more  complex,  but  the  basic  necessity  Is 
the  same. 

The  symptoms  of  our  problem  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  We  see,  hear  and 
smell  them  all  around  us,  and,  belatedly  per- 
haps, the  environmental  problem  Is  becom- 
ing the  most  widely  discussed  and  written 
about  question  of  our  time  all  over  the 
world.  This  sudden  Interest  and  concern 
over  the  environment  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  merely  a  passing  whim,  and  It  Is  also 
essential  to  avoid  any  temptation  to  make 
the  problem  Into  some  sort  of  cult.  Clear  and 
honest  thinking,  organization  and  hard  work 
are  vital.  The  environment  must  become  a 
subject  of  lifelong  dedication  for  many  peo- 
ple everywhere,  especially  among  our  most 
promising  young  men  and  women.  This  Is 


one  branch  of  human  endeavor  In  which  we 
dare  not  permit  ourselves  to  fall. 

The  causes  of  our  problem  are  also  gen- 
erally well  known.  Man's  technological 
achievements  In  the  past  two  htmdred  years 
have  allowed  for,  and  encouraged  a  fantas- 
tic growth  of  population  which  has  Increased 
the  number  of  the  earth's  Inhabitants  sev- 
enfold since  1600  A.D.  and  my  well  double 
It  again  In  the  next  38  years.  This  popula- 
tion Increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  urbanization  which  has  already 
brought  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
to  live  In  cities,  and  the  urbanization  process 
continues  apace. 

Urbanization  on  this  scale  was  neither 
foreseen  nor  planned  by  the  presiding  wiz- 
ards of  the  Industrial  revolution — nor  ap- 
parently did  It  worry  them  at  all — and  the 
appalling  results  are  clear  for  all  to  see. 
Urbanization  has  become.  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic terms  an  almost  universal  problem 
producing  vast  social  and  political  difficulties 
as  well  as  being  a  major  source  of  pollu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  spread  of  Indus- 
trialization and  the  Inexorable  advance  of 
technology,  of  which  the  human  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  have  so  far  been 
largely  Ignored,  have  produced  a  new  and 
global  range  of  problems  which  now  threaten 
the  very  fabric  and  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
Itself. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  horrible  accident  of  history, 
and  certainly  we  have  already  produced  some 
Irreversible  disasters  and  have  lost  beyond 
redemption  some  preclotis  parts  of  our  com- 
mon heritage.  But  there  Is  no  basic  reason 
why  technology,  urbanization  and  Indus- 
trialization. proi>erly  planned  and  controlled, 
should  not  be  made  to  enrich  the  life  of 
mankind  rather  than  to  deplete  It,  Just  as, 
at  Its  best,  the  Industrial  revolution  has;  In 
some  areas  of  the  world,  put  an  end  to  the 
drudgery  and  servility  In  which,  for  most 
of  Its  history,  a  majority  of  the  human  race 
has  lived.  It  Is  the  alms,  methods  and  or- 
ganization of  technology.  Industrialization 
and  urbanization  which  must  urgently  be 
reviewed  and.  where  necessary,  changed,  be- 
fore we  suffer  larger  and  more  fatally  Irre- 
versible disasters. 

Why  has  the  environmental  problem,  which 
has  been  evident  for  so  long  In  different  ways 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  suddenly 
assumed  the  dramatic  and  global  proportions 
of  which  men  speak  today?  It  Is  mainly  I 
suppose,  because  the  accelerated  growth  of 
population  and  technology  have  compounded 
themselves  in  a  progression  which  was  math- 
ematically predictable,  but  to  which,  until 
very  recently,  short-sightedness  and  self-in- 
terest blinded  the  authorities  and  interests 
mainly  responsible.  One  statistic,  quoted  re- 
cently In  The  New  York  Times,  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  speed  of  this  progression  and  of 
the  size  of  the  problems  we  face.  In  1957  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United  States 
was  453  blUion  dollars.  In  1969  It  was  728  bil- 
lion dollars,  an  Increase  of  60  per  cent,  and 
by  1980  It  Is  estimated  that  It  will  again  have 
Increased  by  50  per  cent.  The  output  of  goods 
and  services  In  the  United  States  grew  as 
much  between  1950  and  1970  as  It  did  In 
the  entire  period  between  1620.  when  the 
Pilgrims  landed,  and  1950.  An  Increasing 
gross  national  product  was,  until  recently, 
regarded  as  an  entirely  desirable  goal,  but 
now  we  must  also  see  this  goal  In  terms  of 
demands  on  resources.  In  terms  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  pollution  problems  and  of  other 
serious  consequences,  social  as  well  as 
economic. 

The  question  of  the  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  as  a  national  aim  Is  only 
one  of  many  areas  In  which  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  attitudes  and  Ideas,  which  until  lately 
have  been  generally  accepted,  is  urgently  re- 
quired. 

Obviously,  the  environmental  problem 
looks  very  different  according  to  the  state 
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Of  develapment  of  the  country  one  happens 
to  live  in.  and  this  makes  a  global  approach 
all  the  more  e&sentlal.  A  simple  example  is 
the  question  of  DDT.  the  use  of  which  Is 
vitally  important  to  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries at  precisely  the  moment  when  some 
advanced  countries  are  taking  steps  to  curb, 
or  even  abolish,  its  use.  It  Is  clear  also  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  pace  and  the  goals 
of  economic  development  must  be  examined 
In  the  light  of  environmental  problems.  The 
developing  nations  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  advanced 
countries.  Nor  should  they  be  the  victims 
either  of  the  abuses  of  the  environment  com- 
mitted by  advanced  countries,  or  of  the 
measures  which  their  new  awareness  of  their 
mistakes  may  cause  the  advanced  nations 
suddenly  to  take.  In  the  Interest  of  all  people 
of  the  world.  It  is  essential  to  evolve  a  new 
balance  between  economic  development  and 
the  increase  of  the  gross  national  product  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  human  and  social 
requirements  of  men  and  a  reasonable  use 
and  ccnservation  of  the  world's  resources  on 
the  other. 

This  Is  only  one  of  a  whole  range  of  broad 
questions  which  will  need  to  be  re-examined 
urgently  in  the  light  of  the  environmental 
crisis.  On  a  national  level  there  are  many 
others.  In  some  countries  the  whole  system 
of  profits,  of  sales  promotion  and  of  the 
nature  of  commercial  enterprise,  as  part  of  a 
national  way  of  life,  clearly  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  environmental  problem. 
The  attitudes  of  consumers  as  well  as  of 
producers  must  be  looked  at  anew  from  the 
environmental  point  of  view.  In  other  coun- 
tries, which  are  not  committed  to  the  free 
enterprise  system,  national  economic  alms 
and  policies  will  require  a  similar  examina- 
tion. 

It  also  seems  probable  to  m^  that  the 
results  of  the  habit  of  thinking  primarily 
In  national  terms  will  be  found  to  be  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
envlrcnment.  I  think,  for  example,  of  the 
large  numbers  of  aircraft  from  scores  of  na- 
tional airUnes  which  fly  about  the  earth, 
often  with  a  small  complement  of  passen- 
gers, and  of  the  35  tons  of  oxygen  which 
each  of  them  is  said  to  replace  with  gases 
and  fumes  in  every  six-hour  flight.  One  may 
be  forgiven  for  wondering  if  a  more  rational 
and  efficient  scheme  of  international  civil 
aviation  could  not  be  devised  which  would 
reduce  this  major  source  of  pollution,  as 
well  as  lessening  the  overcrowding  of  the 
world's  alrpKjrts. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  general  prob- 
lems on  which  we  urgently  need  a  searching 
and  responsible  International  dialogue.  No 
one  can  say  what  the  results  of  such  a 
debate  might  be,  but  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  be  too  pessimistic.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  are  overdue  for  dis- 
cussion anyway,  and  it  is  even  pos.«lble  that 
out  of  this  exchange  we  might  evolve  new 
alms,  attitudes  and  styles  of  life  which  would 
In  themselves  constitute  a  positive  Improve- 
ment In  the  human  conditions.  We  might,  for 
example,  begin  to  find  a  balance  between 
the  material  craving;  of  man  and  other 
nobler  aspirations  which  have  tended  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  appetites  cultivated  by 
the  technological  age. 

On  more  specllc  problems  there  is  no 
shortage  of  evidence.  The  main  areas  of  our 
concern  are  clear.  The  desperate  conjunction 
of  explosive  population  increase  and  food 
8hortag»  has  haunted  us  for  many  years. 
The  effects  of  existlna;  technology  put  a 
Increasing  strain  on  r.atural  resources  and 
now  also  threaten,  through  unabnorbable  or 
undlsposable  waste  products,  not  only  the 
surface  of  the  e<irth  but  the  very  integrity  of 
the  atmospheric  envelope  1  i  which  we  live. 
We  now  hear  much,  for  example,  of  the 
"green  house  effect"  caused  by  the  steadily 
increasing  excess  of  tmabsorbed  carbon  di- 


oxide which  we  heedlessly  release  into  the 
atmosphere  each  year.  This  could  cause  an 
increase  In  the  mean  annual  temperature 
all  over  the  world  with  a  series  of  catastro- 
phic .-esults — the  melting  of  the  polar  ice 
caps,  radical  changes  in  the  ecology  of  the 
sea,  and  even  floods  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  There  is  also  the  emerging  prob- 
lem of  new  techniques  which  actually  de- 
stroy the  environment. 

The  most  dramatic  of  these  is,  of  course, 
the  thermonuclear  explosion,  but  others  less 
spectacular,  and  benevolent  In  the  short- 
term,  may  prove  to  be  Icng-term  disasters. 
Some  chemical  pesticides,  some  fertilizers, 
and  the  Internal  combustion  engine — al- 
though this  may  not  be  the  happiest  place 
to  say  it — are  obvious  examples,  not  to  men- 
tion the  unknown  eSects  on  earth  and  in  the 
atmosphere  of  innovations  such  as  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  Here  again  we  have 
to  reach  a  proper  balance  between  new  goals 
and  real  human  requirements.  To  reach  this 
balance  we  have  to  develop  our  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  technological  change  and  our 
thinking  as  to  what  men  reaUy  want  and 
need. 

There  Is  Indeed  no  shortage  of  problems  to 
discuss,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, which,  at  the  Initiative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden.  Is  to  meet  In  Stockholm  in 
1972  and  for  which  we  are  now  actively  pre- 
paring, may  serve  as  an  occasion  for  orga- 
nizing, sharing  and  deploying  knowledge  and 
expertise,  identifying  priority  problems  and 
co-ordinating  national  measures  within  an 
effective  global  framework.  I  do  not  propose 
to  speak  now  in  detail  about  the  work  of 
that  Conference.  There  Is.  however,  one  as- 
pect of  it  which  we  must  consider  realistically 
and  with  care — I  refer  to  the  question  of 
effective  organization  to  meet  this  first  truly 
global  crisis.  What  Is  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
institutional  arrangements  for  planning, 
programing  and  researching  for  the  rescue 
of  spaceship  earth?  And  who.  if  things  go 
wrong,  will  be  our  Mission  Control,  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  authority  to  ensure  that  the 
agreed  measures  are  the  right  ones  and  that 
they  are  actually  carried  out? 

There  is  already  a  huge  mass  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  threat  to  the  environment,  and 
many  organizations  and  Governments  all 
over  the  world  are  concerned  with  this  or 
that  aspect  of  the  problem.  TTiere  are  even 
efforts  to  set  international  standards  in  some 
areas  and  to  make  International  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  parts  of  our  threatened  en- 
vironment. But  the  situation  Is  now  sufB- 
ciently  urgent  to  demand  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  The  unthinking  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  the  world's  natural  resources,  and 
the  plunder,  befouling  and  destruction  of  our 
native  earth,  have  already  gone  too  far  for 
us  to  rely  any  more  on  pious  hopes,  belated 
promises,  and  tardy  efforts  at  self-discipline. 

Only  Xast  year  Thor  Heyerdahl.  In  his 
papyrus  ship,  encountered  a  200-mlle  oil 
slick  In  the  mid-equatorlal  Atlantic.  It  was 
the  contribution  of  countless  tanker  cap- 
tains, and  sometime  soon  it  may  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  South  America.  There 
Is  no  necessity  for  comment  on  an  outrage 
such  as  this,  but  It  underlines  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  the  time  for  an  educational 
campaign  to  divert  men  from  centuries  of 
destructive  or  thoughtless  habit. 

If  effective  measures  are  to  be  taken  In 
time,  we  need  something  new — and  we  need 
it  speedily— a  global  authority  with  the  sup- 
port and  agreement  of  Governments  and  of 
other  powerful  Interests,  which  can  pull  to- 
gether all  the  piecemeal  efforts  now  being 
made  and  which  can  fill  In  the  gaps  where 
something  needs  to  be  done.  This  authority 
must  embark  expedltlotwly,  with  the  good  of 
all  men  In  mind,  on  the  delicate  process  of 
reaching  a  workable  compromise  among  Gov- 
ernments and  Interests  on  matters  affecting 
the  environment.  It  should  be  able,  if  neces- 


sary, to  police  and  enforce  Its  decisions.  Apart 
from  the  general  support  of  Governments, 
such  an  agency  will  have  to  rely,  as  Mr. 
George  Kennan  has  rightly  observed,  on  ex- 
perts, scientists  and  scholars  who  will  be 
"true  International  servants,  bound  by  no 
national  or  political  mandate,  by  nothing,  in 
fact,  other  than  dedication  to  the  work  In 
hand".  The  Immediate  question  Is  this:  Do 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world  have  the 
courage  and  the  vision  to  set  up  and  support 
such  an  agency  now,  and  thus.  In  the  Interest 
of  future  generations  of  life  on  earth,  depart 
radically  from  the  hitherto  sacred  paths  of 
national  sovereignty?  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  do  have  this  courage  and  wisdom,  for  I 
Increasingly  doubt  whether  any  lesser  meas- 
ures will  suffice  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
faces  us.  Certainly  the  clouds  and  currents 
of  pollution  ceased  to  respect  national  sov- 
ereignty long  ago. 

There  Is  a  secondary  question  which  re- 
lates to  the  nature  of  this  new  global  agency. 
Mr.  Kennan  has  suggested,  for  reasons  which 
he  considers  cogent  and  practical,  that,  to 
begin  with  at  any  rate,  It  should  be  con- 
stituted by  a  small  group  of  leading  indus- 
trial and  maritime  nations,  whose  economies 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  environmental 
problem  in  the  first  place.  With  all  respect  for 
Mr.  Kennan's  Judgment.  I  profoundly  dis- 
agree with  this  idea.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  ironical  that  the  Powers  who  had 
created,  or  who  owned,  nuclear  weapons  were 
precisely  those  who  were  so  insistent  that 
others  should  forswear  them,  although,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  they  were  unques- 
tionably right  in  seeking  to  curb  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  in  the  matter  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion It  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  e.ssen- 
tlal  that  all  countries  and  peoples  should  be 
associated  from  the  outset  with  the  effort  to 
face  what  may  well  prove  to  be  the  gravest 
threat  that  mankind  as  a  whole  has  ever 
encountered.  As  I  said  earlier,  a  balance  has 
to  be  reached  between  economic  development 
and  human  and  social  needs,  and  between 
population,  development  and  environmental 
control.  The  developing  countries  are  In- 
timately concerned  In  these  problems,  which 
are  crucial  both  to  their  own  future  and  to 
the  future  of  the  environment.  Their  voices 
must  be  heard,  and  listened  to,  even  if  at 
the  outset  their  technical  contribution  may 
be  relatively  small.  Their  confidence  and 
their  co-operation,  as  representing  the  largest 
part  of  the  world's  population,  are  vital. 
Otherwise  we  shall  once  again  Increase  the 
gap  between  advanced  and  developing  na- 
tions which  Is  already  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  tension  In  the  world. 

I  further  venture  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
a  global  authority  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment  should  be  closely  associated 
with  the  United  Nations.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  m  saying  this  I  am  motivated  by  no 
impulse  for  emplre-bulldlng.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  no  shortage  of  great  and  difficult 
problems  on  Its  agenda.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  all  Its  shortcomings.  Is  th«;  nearest 
thing  we  have  to  a  world  organization,  and 
It  suffers  from  all  the  difficulties  of  a  world 
organization.  If  the  United  Nations  has  so 
far  failed  to  develop  the  degree  of  world  order 
and  the  kind  of  International  authority  and 
responsibility  which  many  of  us  believe  the 
present  state  of  the  world  demands.  It  Is 
perhaps  because  the  challenges  It  has  faced 
hitherto  have  not  seemed  compelling  enough 
to  p>ersuade  Its  sovereign  members  to  ad- 
vance sufficiently  fast  from  self-centered  na- 
tionalism to  Internationalism.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  United  Nations  la 
still  the  only  forum  where  the  development 
of  world  order  Is  continuously  discussed  and 
actively  striven  for.  Por  the  task  of  saving 
the  environment,  nothing  less  than  a  new 
step  toward  world  order  will  do.  Any  new 
and  separate  universal  agency  se*  up  for 
this  purpose  will  have  to  face  the  same 
hard     facts     of     International     life     which 
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the  United  Nations  faces,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  accrued  experience  and  ex- 
isting organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  of  the  standard  plots  of  sclence-fic.ion 
Is  the  overwhelming  and  mysterious  threat 
from  outer  space  which  unites  all  men  on 
earth  to  defend  their  planet  and  which 
makes  them  forget  at  last  their  petty,  earth- 
bound  differences.  If  much  of  what  we  now 
hear  about  environmental  problems  is  true, 
we  may  well,  on  our  own,  have  provided  the 
overriding  Incentive  to  unite  and  to  co- 
operate, and  we  shall  not  be  needing  help 
from  outer  space.  If  that  is  so,  I  can  only 
hope  that  we  have  the  Imagination  and  the 
strength  to  react  in  time  and  In  a  fitting 
manner.  If  we  do,  our  present  near-disaster 
could  be  turned,  like  the  flight  of  Apollo  13, 
Into  a  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  and  of 
human  ingenuity.  Every  cloud,  even  if  it 
consists  of  smog,  may  have  a  silver  lining. 
The  crisis  of  tiie  environment  could  be  the 
challenge  which  might  show  us  the  way  for- 
ward to  a  responsible  and  a  Just  world  so- 
ciety— a  path  which,  for  all  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  political  crises  of 
our  time,  has  so  far  eluded  us. 

Is  It  wholly  fantastic  and  Utopian  to  ask 
that  some  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  vast 
sums  of  money  now  spent  on  armaments 
might  be  diverted  to  the  saving  of  our  native 
e.arth?  Is  it  silly  to  believe  that  man  can 
find  within  himself  the  generosity  and  the 
imagination  to  put  the  common  good  before 
self-interest?  Is  it  naive  to  hope  that  Ideo- 
logical struggles  might  give  way  to  the 
struggle  for  survival  and  for  a  decent  fu- 
ture? Is  it  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  the 
undoubted  global  challenge  we  now  face 
might  become  the  basis  for  a  new  start  In 
world  order  and  a  more  civilized  and  gener- 
ous way  of  life  for  the  peoples  of  the  earth? 

A  great  American  public  servant  recently 
observed  that  "Invariably  the  right  things 
get  done  for  the  wrong  reasons,  so  the  orga- 
nizer looks  for  the  wrong  reasons  to  get  the 
right  things  done".  While  this  dictum  may 
err  on  the  side  of  scepticism,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  wisdom  in  It  As  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  threat  to  the  environment,  but  I 
cannot  let  this  concern  overshadow  all  of 
the  other  objectives  for  which  the  United 
Nations  has  striven  and  will  strive.  All  of 
these  alms — peace,  disarmament.  Justice,  hu- 
man rights,  world  order,  improved  conditions 
for  all  peoples,  the  development  of  Interna- 
tional law — are  interrelated,  and  an  advance 
In  one  area  benefits  all  the  others.  If  the 
threat  to  our  environment  proves  to  be  as 
great  and  as  imminent  as  many  experts  now 
say  It  Is,  and  as  I  believe  It  to  be,  and  If  the 
concern  now  being  expressed  all  over  the 
world  is  sincere,  I  would  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from 
this  bitter  experience  may  also  find  a  wider 
application.  I  would  hope  that  in  saving 
ourselves  by  preserving  our  environment,  we 
might  also  find  a  new  solidarity  and  a  new 
spirit  among  the  Governments  and  peoples  of 
the  earth,  and  so  look  to  the  futtire  with 
greater  courage  and  confidence. 


US.  ACTIONS  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM  AND  THE  COMMUNIST 
RESPONSE 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
amazing  to  me  to  find  Americans  here 
at  tiome  protesting  a  major  American 
victory  on  the  battlefield  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  even  more  difQcult  to  believe 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  would  undertake  a  legislative 
means  to  weaken  our  President's  author- 
ity. To  me,  this  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  President  and  a  gross  violation  of 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  who 
voted  him  into  office.  Before  we  go  much 


further  with  this  cowardly  blow  against 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  I  should  like 
to  document  the  record  with  some  WMte 
House  facts  about  the  U.S.  action  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  Communist 
response. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  White  House  fact  sheet, 
which  fully  justifies  the  President's  deci- 
sion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet:  U.S.  Actions  for  Peace  in 

VntTNAM  AND  THE  COMMUNIST   RESPONSE 
t7.S.       ACTIONS 

Military 

We  have  instituted  a  Vietnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram which  envisages  South  Vietnamese  re- 
sponsibility for  all  asjpects  of  the  war — coping 
with  both  Viet  Cong  insurgency  and  regular 
North  Vietnamese  forces — even  If  we  cannot 
make  progress  In  the  political  negotiations. 

We  have  offered  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and 
Allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period.  If  North 
Vietnamese  forces  also  withdraw.  On  April 
20  the  President  reaffirmed  our  acceptance  of 
eventual  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  In 
return  for  the  permanent  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops. 

We  have  declared  that  we  would  retain 
no  military  bases. 

We  have  reduced  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  through  lowering  our  force  celling 
there  by  115.500.  On  April  20,  the  President 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  another  150,- 
000  American  troops  to  be  completed  during 
the  spring  of  next  year,  making  a  total  re- 
duction of  265,500  men  since  this  Adminis- 
tration took  office.  He  also  said  that  more 
than  150.000  would  be  withdrawn  if  we  make 
progress  on  the  negotiating  front. 

We  have  reduced  air  operations  in  Elouth 
Vietnam  by  over  20%  since  January.  1969. 

There  has  been  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  since  November,  1968. 

We  have  emphasized  to  our  military  com- 
manders the  requirement  that  losses  be  held 
to  a  minimum,  consistent  with  their  mission 
to  protect  allied  forces  and  the  civilian  pwpu- 
latlon.  (In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  the  number  of  Americans  killed  In  ac- 
tion was  lower  than  In  the  same  three 
months  during  any  of  the  past  five  years.) 

Political 

We  have  made  concrete  and  comprehensive 
political  proposals  for  settlement  of  the  war. 
In  addition  to  the  militciry  steps  listed  above, 
we  have  taken  political  steps  which  many 
had  advised  us  would  lead  to  serious  negotia- 
tions. 

We  have  proposed  free  elections  organized 
by  Joint  Commissions  under  international 
supervision. 

We  and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  outcome  of  the  political  process 
agreed  up^n. 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  supervised 
ceasefires  under  international  supervision  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  withdrawal. 

We  have  expressed  willingness  to  discuss 
the  10-polnt  program  of  the  other  side,  to- 
gether with  plans  put  forward  by  the  other 
parties. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  at  meetings  In  Paris. 

In  short,  the  only  Item  which  has  not  been 
declared  negotiable  is  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  future, 
free  of  outside  interference. 

On  April  20,  the  President  affirmed  our  be- 
lief that  a  fair  political  settlement  should 
reflect  the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces  within  South  Vietnam.  He  also  said, 
"We  recognize  the  complexity  of  shaping  ma- 
chinery that  would  fairly  apportion  polltloal 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  flexible;  W8 


have  offered  nothing  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt 
basis." 

The  President  also  noted  with  Interest  the 
recent  remarks  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Malik  concerning  a  possible  new 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina. 

On  November  3,  1969,  the  President  de- 
scribed extraordinary  efforts  we  have  made  to 
engage  the  other  side  in  serious  negotiations. 
On  April  20  he  reaffirmed  that  we  are  vrtlllng 
to  explore  any  reasonable  path  to  peace. 

THE    ENEMY    RESPONSE 

Military 

Enemy  activity  In  Vietnam  has  Increased 
In  several  areas  over  the  past  few  months. 
In  April  they  stepped  up  their  attacks. 

Their  40.000  troops  in  Cambodia  and  67.000 
troops  In  Laos  are  actively  engaging  in  ag- 
gression In  violation  of  the  legally  recog- 
nized neutrality  of  those  countries. 

While  the  U.S.  Is  withdrawing  troops.  North 
Vietnamese  infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam 
continues. 

Political 

Hanoi  has  consistently  rejected  our  forth- 
coming proposals.  The  North  Vietnamese 
continue  to  demand  that  we  unilaterally  and 
unconditionally  withdraw  all  American 
forces,  that  we  first  overthrow  the  elected 
government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  we 
accept  a  political  settlement  that  would  In 
practice  mean  the  imposition  by  force  of  a 
Communist  government  In  South  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  has  rejected  a  ceasefire  proposal  for 
Laos  and  has  shown  no  real  interest  in  dls- 
cutslng  ceasefires  in  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  provide  information  about 
the  whereabouts  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
to  allow  them  to  communicate  with  their 
families,  or  otherwise  to  conform  with  ele- 
mentary standards  of  decency  in  caring  for 
captured  U.S.  personnel. 

HANOI'S    USE    OF    CAMBODIA    IN    THE 
VIETNAM    WAS 

Since  late  1965.  Cambodia  has  played  a 
major  role  in  Hanoi's  strategy  for  taking  over 
South  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  made  use  of  Its  territory  for  tactical 
sanctuary,  for  base  areas,  for  Infiltration  of 
personnel,  and  for  shipment  of  supplies.  They 
have  also  procured  arms,  food  and  other  sup- 
plies from  Cambodian  sources. 

Sanctuary 

The  utility  of  Cambodia  to  Hanoi  became 
crucial  in  1969,  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
decided  after  the  defeat  of  their  Tet  offensive 
and  two  subsequent  offensives  in  1968  that 
they  would  shift  to  a  strategy  of  "protracted 
struggle."  This  strategy,  as  outlined  In  de- 
tail in  a  document  issued  In  August  1969  by 
COSVN  (the  "Central  Office  for  South  Viet- 
nam." which  Is  Hanoi's  main  headquarters 
In  the  southern  part  of  South  Vietnam), 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Communist  main  forces  into  the  Cambodian 
base  areas,  from  which  they  would  wait  out 
the  U.S,  troop  withdrawals  under  Vietnaml- 
zatlon, stage  occasional  forays,  or  "high 
points."  to  maintain  military  pressure  on  the 
allies,  eoid  supp>ort  the  Commtinist  infra- 
structure and  local  forces  left  behind  In 
South  Vietnam.  Here  the  Communist  forces 
enjoyed  sanctuary,  a  particularly  Important 
feature  for  the  forces  operating  adjacent  to 
the  relatively  open,  densely-populated,  and 
heavily-garrisoned  areas  of  TV  Corps  and 
southern  in  Corps — the  Delta  and  the  Sai- 
gon region.  (Safe  haven  in  Cambodia  Is  less 
imp>ortant  further  north  where  the  rugged, 
densely-forested,  and  Ughtly-held  South 
Vietnamese  Iiighlands  provide  more  elbow 
room  for  Communist  forces  on  the  move  or 
at  rest.) 

These  base  areas  have  now  been  ttimed 
by  the  NVA/VO  elements  Into  comprehen- 
sive military  Installations  where  troops  and 
now  recmlta  are  received,  supplied,  and 
trained;  military  and  political  staffs  main- 
tain their  headquarters;  and  fighting  forces 
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receive  refuge  and  medical  treatment.  Some 
base  areas  contain  sizeable  ordnance  depots, 
weapons  and  ammunition  factories,  petrole- 
um storage  faculties,  truck  parks,  and  POW 
camps.  Cle.^rly.  the  base  areas  provide  the 
foundation  upon  which  rest  Communist  ex- 
pectations of  maintaining  an  effective  mlli- 
tarv-{X)Utical  apparatus  in  southern  South 
Vietnam  while  the  U.S.  withdrawal  proceeds. 

The  more  northerly  base  areas,  opposite  II 
Corps  and  northern  III  Corps,  serve  as  safe 
havens  for  Communist  troops  operating  into 
these  areas,  and  also  facilitate  the  south- 
ward movement  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
and  supplies  toward  COSVN  and  eastward 
into  the  highlands  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
constitute.  In  effect,  an  extension  of  the  Laos 
corridor — but  a  sector  in  which  the  NVA  has 
enjoyed  virtual  immunity  from  Allied  at- 
tack. To  the  extent  that  the  Communists 
were  denied  free  use  of  these  areas,  their 
forces  in  the  highlands  of  South  Vietnam 
could  suffer  a  loss  in  combat  effectiveness 
and  increased  casualties. 

The  southerly  base  areas,  opposite  the 
Delta  and  the  Saigon  region,  have  grown 
rapidly  In  size  and  importance  since  August 
1969  as  Hanoi  has  sought  to  limit  exposure 
of  its  main  force  units  and  reduce  casual- 
ties while  attempting  to  halt  the  erosion 
of  its  political-military  base  In  the  popu- 
lous and  decisive  theater.  The  bases  are 
situated  in  well  populated  areas,  many  in 
villages  and  plantations  inhabited  by  ethnic 
Vietnamese  and  controlled  by  Communists 
since  the  days  of  the  Viet  Mlnh 

The  Cambodian  sanctuaries  play  a  key  role 
in  Hanoi's  resptonse  to  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
and  paclflcatlon  pro-ams.  Because  of  their 
existence,  especially  the  sanctuaries  in  south- 
ern Cambodia  along  the  m  and  IV  Corps 
frontiers.  Hanoi  can  always  mass  large  hos- 
tile forces  in  close  proximfty  to  major  South 
Vietnamese  population  concentrations.  This 
ability  enables  Hanoi  to  pose  a  continuing 
threat  to  South  Vietnajn's  Internal  security 
that  progress  in  pacification  or  Vletnamlza- 
tlon cannot  eradicate. 

Infiltration 

The  Cambodian  base  structure,  as  noted 
above,  supports  infiltration  of  NVA  person- 
nel into  South  Vietnam,  and  the  shift  of 
units  from  one  portion  of  South  Vietnam 
to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  movement 
of  NVA  regiments  into  the  Delta  last  year. 
The  infiltration  system  through  Cambodia 
handled  nearly  55.000-70.000  NVA  person- 
nel In  1969.  an  estimated  60  percent  of  total 
NVA  inflltrauon  Into  South  Vietnam  that 
year.  About  45.000-55.000  of  these  enemy 
troops  moved  as  far  as  the  southerly  base 
areas  subordinate  to  COSVN.  The  foot  trails 
used  lie  very  close  to  the  border  and  occa- 
sionally croee  Into  South  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory: they  are.  for  the  most  part,  heavily 
canopied  and  secure  from  aerial  observation. 
The  trip  from  the  Laos  border  to  the  "Parrot's 
Beak"  opposite  Saigon  takes  45  to  60  days. 

The  Communists'  north-south  logistic 
route  through  Cambodia  has  few  motorable 
segments  and  is  mainly  a  network  of  trails 
and  waterways.  Occasionally.  It  utilizes  the 
same  trails  as  the  jjersonnel  infiltration  sys- 
tem. It  hM  never  been  possible  to  quantify 
the  northitsouth  movement  of  supplies  to 
VC-NVA/Torces  In  South  Vietnam  via  Cam- 
bodia, but  there  Is  evidence  that  the  trails 
are  being  constantly  Improved  and  that  sup- 
plies are  being  moved. 

Large  quantities  of  heavy  weapons  and 
bulk  supplies  have  moved  until  recently 
through  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  and  along 
West-East  routes  to  III  and  IV  Corps  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Over  the  past  year  the  demands  of  the  new 
NVA  force  in  the  Delta  would  have  greatly 
Increased  Communist  supply  requirements 
there.  These  Increased  supply  requirements 
probably  account  In  part  for  the  actions  of 
the  Communist  forces  in  attacking  Cambo- 
dian police  and  military  poets  in  provinces 


adjacent  to  the  Delta  region  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Pood  needs  had  evidently  been  met  in 
part  earlier  by  clandestine  shipments  of  rice 
to  the  NVA/VC  forces  through  Cambodia, 
but  the  recent  decision  of  the  Cambodian 
Government  to  halt  such  shipments  has  evi- 
dently Induced  the  Conununlsts  to  drive  the 
Cambodian  authorities  entirely  out  of  large 
sections  of  the  country  so  that  the  Commu- 
nists can  then  draw  directly  on  the  civilian 
population  for  their  food  supplies.  Other 
purposes  which  the  Communists  undoubt- 
edly have  In  mind  In  attacking  the  Cambo- 
dian forces  are  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the 
area  from  which  they  can  threaten  the  allied 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to 
threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  neutral  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia. 

U.S.    POSmONS    ON    CAMBODIA 

On  April  16,  1969  the  Australian  Ambassa- 
dor In  Phnom  Penh,  representing  United 
States  interests  In  Cambodia,  delivered  to 
the  Cambodian  Government  the  following 
U.S.  declaration: 

"In  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
spects the  sovereignty,  independence,  neu- 
trality, and  territorial  integrity  of  the  King- 
dom of  Cambodia  within  Its  present 
frontiers." 

July  2,  1969 — U.S.  resumes  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cambodia  and  appointment  of 
Charge's  announced. 

In  a  March  21,  1970  Press  Conference,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stated  that  the  U.S.  would  deal 
with  the  Government  selected  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Parliament  and  that: 

"We  respect  Cambodia's  neutrality.  We 
would  hope  that  North  Vietnam  would 
take  that  same  position  In  respecting  Its 
neutrality." 

In  his  April  20.  1970  speech.  President 
Nixon  warned  Hanoi  about  the  risks  of 
North  Vietnamese  escalation  In  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  as  follows: 

"But  I  again  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these  risks 
for  peace,  they  will  be  taking  grave  risks 
should  they  attempt  to  use  the  occasion  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  Increased  military  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam,  In  Cambodia  or  In  Laos. 

"I  repeat  what  I  said  November  3  and 
December  15:  If  I  conclude  that  increased 
enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation. 

'My  responclbUlty  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces  Is  for  the  safety  of  our 
men,  and  I  shall  meet  that  responsibility." 


CHARLES  BAILEY'S  STORY  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO  IN- 
VADE CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  the  Cambodian 
adventure  Is  how  it  has  undermined  the 
credibility  of  the  current  administration 
and  the  faith  of  so  many  people  in  the 
manner  of  Presidential  decisionmaking. 

Given  the  administration's  adherence 
to  a  military  victory  and  its  total  com- 
mitment to  propping  up  the  Thieu-Ky 
government,  the  escalation  of  the  war 
into  Cambodia  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
tactically  advantageous.  The  real  ques- 
tion, of  course,  has  never  been  in  the 
tactic  of  Cambodia  as  much  as  the  Indo- 
chinese  strategy  which  this  adventure  re- 
vealed. 

But  whatever  oomes  of  Cambodia, 
America  stands  to  lose  if  the  credibility 
of  the  President  is  lost  along  the  way. 

It  has  been  recently  revealed  that  the 
story  we  were  told  on  April  30  of  the 


decision  to  invade  Cambodia  was  far,  far 
from  the  complete  story.  In  fact,  the 
decision  to  invade  Cambodia  had  been 
in  progress  for  more  thai,  a  month — far 
in  advance  of  the  April  20  speech,  for 
example,  when  the  President  told  the 
American  people  how  well  Vietnamiza- 
tion  was  proceeding. 

Charles  Bailey,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Minneapwlis  Tribune,  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  piecing  to- 
gether this  story.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  elaborate  background  of  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  and  how  long  this  deci- 
sion was  in  the  making.  He  points  out — 
vividly  but  objectively — the  inconsist- 
encies which  have  emanated  from  the 
White  House  since  the  Cambodian  plan 
began. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  uone  a  great  service  by 
this  reporting.  I  commend  his  article  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  May  17, 
1970] 

UNtTED  SXATIS  ENDS  ONE  OPERATION  IN  CAM- 
BODIA.     WrrHDRAWs — When      Did      Nixon 

Decide? 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Washington,  D.C. — Despite  President  Nix- 
on's claim  that  a  sudden  Increase  In  North 
Vietnamese  military  activity  was  the  reason 
he  ordered  U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia,  plans 
for  that  attack  were  under  top-level  study 
for  more  than  a  month  before  it  began. 

This  fact,  now  stated  flatly  by  top  officials, 
runs  counter  to  Mr.  Nixon's  public  assertion 
that  he  ordered  the  attack  because  of  a  step- 
up  In  enemy  action  between  April  20  and 
April  30,  when  the  ojjeration  was  launched. 

The  contrast  between  public  explanation 
and  private  action  also  provides  new  support 
for  the  growing  belief  here  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  military  advisers  viewed  the 
Cambodian  situation  more  as  an  opportunity 
than  as  a  threat — as  a  chance  for  military 
gain  rather  than  a  danger  which  had  to  be 
checked. 

This  picture  of  the  behind-the-scenes  ac- 
tion in  the  Cambodian  drama  emerged  Sat- 
urday on  the  basis  of  comments  by  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  who  revealed  addi- 
tional details  of  the  planning  that  preceded 
Mr.  Nlxons  April  30  order  to  strike  Into 
Cambodia. 

On  that  night,  the  President  told  a  na- 
tionwide television  audience  that  be  had 
warned  the  enemy  10  days  earlier  not  to  take 
advantage  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  to  In- 
crease its  own  military  activity. 

Mr.  Nixon  Eisserted  in  the  April  30  speech 
that  "North  Vietnam  has  increased  Its  mili- 
tary aggression  .  .  .  particularly  in  Cambo- 
dia" and  that  "the  actions  of  the  enemy  In 
the  last  10  dajrs  clearly  endanger  the  lives  of 
Americans  who  are  In  Vietnam  now." 

The  President  also  said  that  "In  the  past 
two  weeks"  the  enemy  had  stepped  up  guer- 
rilla actions  and  was  "concentrating  Its 
forces  In  these  sanctuaries  .  .  .  where  they 
are  building  up  to  launch  massive  attacks  on 
our  forces." 

Finally,  Mr.  Nixon  pinpointed  "the  last 
two  weeks"  as  the  period  when  the  Commu- 
nists had  "stripped  away  all  pretenses  of 
respecting  the  sovereignty  or  the  neutrality 
of  Cambodia." 

Nothing  in  Mr.  Nixon's  April  30  speech 
suggested  that  he  had  been  considering  an 
attack  Into  Cambodia  prior  to  AprU  20.  when 
he  Issued  his  "warning."  In  fact,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  say  that  "even  after  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  began  to  expand  these 
sanctuaries   four   weeks   ago.   we   counseled 
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I>atlence  to  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  and 
imposed  restraints  on  our  own  commanders." 

Actually,  according  to  Laird,  U.S.  mllliarj- 
commanders  were  put  to  work  in  late  March 
planning  possible  actions  In  Cambodia. 

"When  the  change  in  government  came 
about  In  Cambodia,  I  requested  planning  to 
be  done  at  that  time  on  various  courses  of 
action  that  could  be  taken  by  our  govern- 
ment," Laird  said. 

"Planning  was  started  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Various  proposals  were  presented  to 
me.  I  approved  certain  actions,  and  made 
certain  other  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security   Council   and  the   President 

"The  plan  that  Is  currently  going  forward 
is  a  plan  submitted  to  me  by  the  NSC,  and 
supported  by  me." 

The  NSC  (National  Security  Council)  met 
at  the  White  House  on  March  24  and  again 
the  next  day.  March  25.  The  next  NSC  ses- 
sion was  on  April  8. 

Laird's  comments  make  clear  that  Mr. 
Nixon  began  to  study  the  plan  for  the  Cam- 
bodian  attack   early    in   April. 

The  defense  secretary  said  he  had  given 
the  plan  to  the  President  probably  more  than 
a  week  before  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  Hawaii  on 
April  18. 

While  In  Honolulu,  where  he  flew  to  greet 
the  returning  Apollo  13  astronauts,  Mr. 
Nixon  received  a  briefing  on  the  invasion 
plan  from  Adm.  John  McCain,  U.S.  com- 
mander In  chief  in  the  Pacific. 

Laird  said  that  McCain's  briefing  "did  give 
the  (Cambodian)  plan  as  presented  by  Gen. 
Abrams,  modified  by  discussions  we  had  had 
here  " 

But,  he  added,  Mr.  Nixon  had  seen  the 
plan  before: 

"I  had  given  him  the  plan.  The  plan  had 
been  transmitted  to  him." 

When  a  reporter  asked  if  that  had  oc- 
curred "the  previous  week,"  Laird  replied: 

"Well,  before  that,  I  think.  But  It  had  not 
been  approved.' 

Mr.  Nixon  returned  from  Hawaii  to  his  Cali- 
fornia home  on  April  19  and  the  next  day 
announced  to  the  nation  that  another  150,000 
U.S.  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam in  the  coming  year. 

In  that  announcement,  he  noted  a  recent 
step-up  in  Communist  attacks  In  Vietnam 
but  added  that,  "despite  this  new  enemy  ac- 
tivity, there  has  been  an  over  all  decline  in 
enemy  force  levels  In  South  Vietnam  since 
December." 

Mr.  Nixon  referred  specifically  to  Cambodia 
at  one  point,  charging  that  "almost  40,000 
communist  troops  are  now  conducting  overt 
aggression  there." 

And  he  said  that  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam "will  be  taking  grave  risks  should  they 
attempt  to  use  the  occasion  (of  more  U.S. 
virlthdrawals)  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
remaining  forces  in  Vietnam  by  Increased 
military  action  in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia  or  In 
Laos.  ...  If  I  conclude  that  Increased  enemy 
action  jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces.  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  that  situation." 

Except  for  these  two  passages,  Mr.  Nixon 
did  not  refer  to  Cambodia  In  his  April  20 
speech.  At  no  point  in  that  talk  did  he  dis- 
cuss the  border  sanctuaries  which  only  10 
days  later  became  the  target  of  U.S.  attack. 

indeed,  the  tone  of  April  20  was  upbeat — 
and  obviously  purposely  so.  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
"We  shall  not  be  defeated  In  Vietnam,"  that 
"we  finally  have  In  sight  the  Just  peace  we 
are  seeking"  and  that  "we  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  all  American  combat  forces  will 
be  withdrawn." 

At  that  moment,  however,  Mr.  Nixon's  mili- 
tary planners  were  in  the  midst  of  a  decision- 
making process  that  would  send  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  new  territory. 

Laird  said  last  week  he  had  initially  op- 
posed the  use  of  American  troops  to  attack 
the  Cambodian  sanctuary  areas — because  of 


his  concern  that  strong  enemy  resistance 
could  lead  to  heavy  fighting  and  high  U.S. 
casualties. 

But  In  mid-April,  he  said,  the  situation 
changed.  North  Vietnamese  troc^>8  began 
moving  westward  out  of  the  sanctuaries  and 
further  into  Cambodia — thus  reducing  the 
force  In  the  base  area  so  that  "the  risk  In- 
volved mlUtarlly"  In  the  proposed  attack  "be- 
came much  less." 

At  that  point.  Laird  said,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  supported  the  use  of  U.S.  troops 
In  the  Cambodian  attacks.  "This  was  the  time 
to  hit  them."  he  said. 

Laird  told  reporters  last  week  that  about 
one-third  of  the  estimated  40.000  Communist 
troops  in  Cambodia  had  moved  out  of  the 
sanctuaries  and  were  "facing  the  other  direc- 
tion "  when  the  U.S.  attack  began. 

Laird's  statement  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  moved  something  like  13,000  men 
out  of  the  sanctuaries  and  away  from  South 
Vietnam  contrasts  with  Mr.  Nixon's  claim 
In  the  April  30  speech  that  "the  enemy  ,  .  . 
Is  concentrating  his  main  forces  In  these 
sanctuaries  where  they  are  building  up  to 
launch  massive  attacks  on  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam." 

This  was  not  the  only  contradiction  be- 
tween official  accounts. 

On  the  same  night  that  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
publicly  of  the  enemy  "concentrating"  In 
the  sanctuaries,  a  high  White  House  official, 
who  briefed  reporters,  said  Communist  forces 
had  moved  out  of  the  sanctuary. 

There  have  also  been  signs  that  the  admin- 
istration rationale  for  the  attacks  has  shifted. 
Originally — as  In  the  President's  speech — the 
strikes  were  depicted  as  basically  defensive, 
as  a  response  to  a  new  and  growing  threat 
caused  by  Communist  moves  to  connect  the 
sanctuaries  and  thus  form  a  600-mlle-long 
base  for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam. 

More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
new  tone  to  the  explanations. 

Laird  put  it  bluntly  to  a  congressional 
committee  last  week: 

The  President,  he  said,  saw  the  operation 
as  "an  opportunity." 

The  military  has  seen  it  that  way  all  along, 
and  weeks  ago  authoritative  military  figures 
were  arguing — anonymously  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  neutralist  Sihanouk  government 
provided  a  good  excuse  for  letting  them  do 
what  had  been  forbidden  previously  for  dip- 
lomatic reasons. 

The  "opportunity"  argument  Is  being  ad- 
vanced more  openly  now  that  the  operation 
against  the  sanctuaries  seems  to  be  going 
smoothly  with  low  casualties  and  a  high  box 
score  of  captured  enemy  materiel. 

This  may  prove  to  be  a  politically  advan- 
tageous line.  But  the  disclosure  that  the  at- 
tacks had  been  In  preparation  long  before 
the  time  cited  by  Mr.  Nixon  In  his  April  30 
speech  could  create  problems  for  an  admin- 
istration seeking  to  preserve  its  credibility 
with  a  troubled  and  divided  public. 


LUBBOCK  AVALANCHE-JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL  ON  SBA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Lubbock  Avalanche - 
Journal  of  May  14  which  describes  the 
quick  and  effective  response  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  its  Admin- 
istrator, Hilary  Sandoval,  to  the  recent 
tornado  disaster  which  occurred  in  the 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  area. 

Mr.  Sandoval  was  on  the  scene  shortly 
after  the  tornado  hit  and  quickly  brought 
the  resources  of  the  SBA  to  bear  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  shattered  busi- 
nesses and  homes  of  the  area.  This  is  the 
type  of  flexible  and  responsive  Govern- 
ment action  to  a  natural  disaster  which 


the  people  of  this  country  deserve,  wher- 
ever they  may  live.  I  commend  the  serv- 
ice performed  by  the  Administrator  in 
this  situation  and  in  other  disaster  situa- 
tions in  Texas  tind  around  the  country, 
I  also  want  to  express  my  confidence  that 
this  same  public  service  ethic  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  SBA  an  outstanding 
model  of  a  truly  effective  and  functional 
Ooverrmient  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OmciALS  Speeding  Financial  Aid — Like 
HiiART  Sandoval 

Whatever  the  final  figure  may  show.  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  the  tornado  damage  to  con- 
struction In  Lubbock — homes  and  business 
buildings — will  be  tremendous. 

Whether  the  overall  figure  of  losses  will 
run  $100  million,  $160  million,  or  what,  a 
great  deal  of  money  has  gone  down  the  drain 
and  rebuilding  and  repairs  will  demand  ter- 
rific expenditures. 

Therefore,  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
money  in  massive  quantity  will  be  quickly 
available.  Whether  it  wUl  be  enough,  or  come 
cheaply  enough,  cannot  be  said  at  the  mo- 
ment. But  a  lot  of  It  win  be  available  through 
both  private  and  public  sources. 

Sen.  John  Tower.  Rep.  George  Mahon  and 
Gen.  George  Lincoln,  who  heads  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  all 
said  during  a  flying  visit  here  Tuesday  that 
money  would  be"  made  quickly  available  from 
Washington.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  wired 
the  same  statement.  But  more  Important, 
Hilary  Sandoval,  the  perceptive  and  indefat- 
igable young  head  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  echoed  those  words.  In  the 
final  analysis.  It  will  be  Mr.  Sandoval  and  his 
organization  who'll  tote  the  wood  and  water 
and  who  will  get  the  money  where  It  needs 
to  go  and  soonest. 

Mr.  Sandoval  flew  here  with  the  others  to 
view  the  situation  both  on  the  ground  and, 
by  helicopter  over  the  city.  He  told  The 
Avalanche-Journal:  "There  will  be  no  delays. 
I've  told  Fred  Neumann,  our  divisional  super- 
visor stationed  In  Lubbock,  that  he  can  have 
all  the  loan  officers  here  he  needs.  He  can 
have  100  of  them  tomorrow  If  that's  neces- 
sary." 

Sad  as  the  situation  Is  In  many  homes  and 
business  concerns,  there  will  be  financial  help 
and  much  of  it.  That  Is  the  best  kind  of  news 
as  the  rubble  Is  being  cleared  away. 

Mr.  Sandoval's  personal  visit  to  view  the 
tornado's  damage  here  Is  the  second  of  Its 
kind  he  has  made  to  West  Texas  In  recent 
weeks.  He  was  Johnny-on-the-spot  then  In 
Plainview,  Clarendon  and  other  points  hit  by 
a  savage  storm,  taking  a  personal  hand  In 
solving  the  problem,  not  leaving  it  to  a  sub- 
ordinate. As  was  said  on  this  page  then,  we 
say  again :  El  Paso's  Hilary  Sandoval  Is  a  take- 
charge  guy  of  the  type  the  Government  needs 
more  of.  A  native  West  Texan  and  former 
Texas  Tech  student,  he  gives  his  whole  home 
area  a  sense  of  pride  In  the  way  he  works, 
really  works,  at  his  Job. 


AUTO  SAFETY— AN  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  is  a  man  whose 
public  pronouncements  are  almost  al- 
ways worthy  of  note.  He  has  spoken  with 
vision  about  future  developments  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  from  low-emis- 
sion engines  to  adoption  of  intermodal 
transportation  systems.  Even  though  the 
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Secretary  has  frequently  disagreed  with 
me  and  other  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  concerning  methodology,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  share  with 
him  substantial  agreement  about  the 
basic  concepts  of  all  facets  of  trans- 
portation. Whenever  his  speeches  are 
particularly  perceptive,  my  hopes  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation— which 
we  labored  so  long  to  establish— are  re- 
affirmed. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  made  a  fine 
speech  at  the  1970  International  Auto 
Safety  Conference  in  Detroit.  In  his 
speech,  he  noted: 

We  all  know  that  the  world  faces  an  en- 
vlronmentAl  crisis  of  almost  epidemic  pro- 
portions. One  aspect  of  this  crisis  can  be 
seen  In  transportation  safety. 

Secretary  Volpe  also  pledged  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  share  with 
other  nations  our  knowledge  and  our 
technology  in  the  field  of  automotive 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  by 
Secretary  Volpe  speak  directly  to  two 
issues  that  my  colleagues  know  have  long 
been  of  concern  to  me  The  first  is  that 
transportation  is  a  process  with 
profound  environmental  significance. 
Simple  as  this  maly  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that 
has  long  been  overlooked  by  the  makers 
of  transportation  policy  and  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole.  On  February  20  of  this 
year,  in  announcing  the  commencement 
of  hearmgs  on  my  National  Transporta- 
tion Act.  I  outlined  for  the  Senate  some 
of  the  far-reaching  environmental  and 
social  consequences  of  transportation 
generally  and  of  individual  modes  of 
transportation  particularly.  The  Secre- 
tary-, although  he  has  some  reservations 
about  the  National  Transportation  Act, 
has  nonetheless  clearly  stated  the  im- 
portance of  the  social  and  environmental 
factors  that  this  legislation  endeavors  to 
take  into  account  in  making  future 
transportation  policy. 

The  second  issue  raised  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  that  of  pooling  knowledge  among 
nations  on  common  environmental  prob- 
lems—including, but  not  limited  to,  auto 
safety.  This  sharing  of  environmental 
information,  as  my  colleagues  know,  Is 
the  underlying  principle  of  my  proposed 
World  Environmental  Institute,  which  is 
outlined  in  Senate  Resolution  399.  The 
Secretary's  speech  in  Detroit,  it  seems 
to  me,  emphasizes  that  auto  safety  would 
be  an  appropriate  concern  of  the  World 
En\irorunental    Institute — something    I 
emphasized  specifically   when  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  399  on  April  27. 
I  can  applaud,  therefore,  both  the  Sec- 
retary's fine  remarks  and  the  confer- 
ence that  provided  him  his  forum,  but 
I  think  the  conference  and  the  Secre- 
tarj's  speech  serve   to  emphasize  that 
such   exchanges   should  be  regularized 
and  centralized.  The  institutionalization 
of  informational  exchange  on  environ- 
mental problems  is  urgently  needed  in 
a  world  that  is  fast  succumbing  to  over- 
population, hunger,  and  befoulment  of 
the  air  and  water.  The  World  Environ- 
mental Institute  would  not  put  an  end 
to  conferences  such  as  the  one  Secretary 
Volpe  addressed,  but  it  would  insure  that 
the  information  compiled  for  and  be- 
tween such  conferences  would  achieve 
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maximum  dispersion  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

If  exchanges  can  be  successful  in  the 
fields  of  auto  safety,  oceanography,  outer 
space,  and  others,  cannot  a  central  ex- 
change facilitate  the  appUcation  of 
knowledge  in  these  and  many  other 
fields?  I  believe  that  it  can,  and  that  it 
must.  I  hope  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  led  to  the  International  Auto  Safety 
Conference  can  be  maintained  long 
enough  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
countries  to  see  the  World  Environ- 
mental Institute  established. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  very  fine  speech  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Sscret&bt  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  for 
this  annual  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Automobile  Safety  Conference. 
Both  FISITA  and  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  deserve  wholehearted  commenda- 
tion for  this  continuing  effort  to  save  hxunan 
lives. 


I  applaud  your  guidelines  for  the  confer- 
ence: first,  that  the  automotive  engineer 
have  as  much  information  available  to  him 
as  possible:  and  second,  that  public  ofBclals 
concerned  with  establishing  vehicle  safety 
regulations  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
need  for,  and  feasibility  of,  meaningful  and 
responsible  regulations. 

This  1970  Conference  has  been — and  will 
be — unlike  the  t>-pical  automotive  engineer- 
ing meeting.  This  Is  not  a  hardware-oriented 
meeting. 

Much  of  what  is  to  be  gained  from  this 
conference  lies  in  an  assessment  of  exactly 
where  we  stand  technologically.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  in  almost  all  Instances,  we 
have  the  technology  to  do  Just  about  any- 
thing we  want.  The  challenge  now  It  to  "get 
off  the  dime"  and  do  something. 

We  all  know  that  the  world  faces  an  en- 
vironmental crisis  of  almost  epidemic  pro- 
portions. One  aspect  of  this  crisis  can  be 
seen  in  transportation  safety.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  growing  pubUc  awareness  that 
death  and  mutUatlon  In  car  crashes  Is  a 
public  health  problem  of  major  proportions. 

The  people  are  really  concerned  now  be- 
cause they  know  the  toll  can  be  cut.  We  no 
longer  beUeve  that  folklore  about  so-caUed 
'accidents" — phenomena  of  nature  that  can't 
be  prevented.  People  realize  that  the  machine 
which  has  given  the  common  man  greater 
mobility  than  ever  before  has  also  brought 
more  misery  than  ever  before. 

We  are  waging  a  kind  of  war  against  our- 
selves on  the  highways.  Auto  crashes  have 
killed  off  more  Americans  than  all  our  vio- 
lent crimes  and  all  the  wars  in  our  history. 
In  about  five  years  at  present  rates  we  will 
reach  the  all-time  mark  of  two  million  peo- 
ple killed  and  countless  tens  of  millions  In- 
jured. The  economic  loss  in  this  year  alone 
will  be  more  than  $16  blUton,  and  the  cost 
in  suffering  Is  Incalculable. 

An  extra  dimension  of  the  tragedy  Is  that 
among  the  150  lives  needlessly  lost  every  day 
are  many  young  people  and  others  In  the 
prime  of  their  years  who  might  have  made 
a  great  contribution  to  our  society.  It  Is  a 
startling  fact  that  In  this  country,  automo- 
bUe  accidents  are  the  chief  cause  of  death 
among  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  24. 

Sir  George  Scott.  Deputy  President  of 
Great  Britain's  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
ventlon  of  Accidents  recently  pointed  out 
that.  IX  the  pattern  holds,  children  and  young 


people  will  be  the  principal  victims  of  the 
crashes  that  wUl  occur  during  the  decade 
ahead. 

This  dismal  equation  between  mobility  and 
mortality  must  be  balanced  out  on  the  side 
of  Ufe.  I  have  confidence  that  these  sessions 
will  take  us  a  long  way  down  the  road  to- 
ward a  sane  and  sensible  use  of  our  fabu- 
lous technology.  We  surely  have  no  excuse  for 
not  trying. 

We  have  solid  statistical  proof  that  lami- 
nated windshields,  safety  harnesses,  collap- 
sible steering  columns,  better  brakes  and 
reinforced  fuel  tanks  really  do  work.  The 
faith  that  the  United  States  Congress  showed 
In  human  reason  when  It  pa-ssed  the  two 
historic  highway  and  vehicle  safety  acts  in 
1966  has  been  full  Justified.  Seat  belts  alone 
probably  saved  three  thousand  Uvea  in  1969. 
Prom  1962  through  1966,  the  average  in- 
crease In  fatalities  was  6.9  percent  per  year. 
However,  since  the  expanded  Federal  safety 
program  got  under  way  two  years  ago,  this 
dreadful  increment  has  dropped  to  2.3  per- 
cent—in spite  of  a  6.4  percent  rise  In  vehicle 
registrations  and  an  8.6  percent  jump  in 
total  miles  driven.  These  figures  represent  a 
startling  drop  when  you  consider  that  only 
10  percent  of  all  cars  on  the  road  have  the 
new  safety  features. 

Our  projections  show  that  the  gross  num- 
ber of  crash  victims  wlU  start  to  decline 
around  1972  or  1973.  By  1980  we  could  be 
within  range  of  an  annual  traffic  loss  of  only 
41  thousand  lives— even  though  there  will  be 
37  million  more  vehicles  on  the  road. 

We  intend  to  go  all  out  to  make  these  pro- 
jections a  reality.  We  are  examining  every 
conceivable  aspect  of  vehicle  safety  from 
antl-skld  devices,  approach-rate  detectors 
and  proximity  brakes  to  energy-absorbing 
bumpers  and  periscope  rear  view  mirrors — 
from  better  tires  and  tire  grading  systems 
to  non-flammable  fabrics  for  car  Interiors. 
Some  safety  systems  can  produce  multiple 
social  benefits.  Improved  bumpers,  for  ex- 
ample, could  cut  $1  billion  from  car  Insur- 
ance premiums  and  repair  costs  every  year 
That  would  help  us  fight  inflation  and  cut 
the  waste  of  our  resources. 

The  main  emphasis,  of  course,  must  be 
on  occupant  restrain-,  systems.  The  Cornell 
Crash    Injury    Research    Program    analyzed 
over   14   thousand  crashes  and   found   that 
failure  to  wear  safety-belts  Increase  the  risk 
of  death  or  severe  injury  by  at  least  100  per- 
cent. And  yet,  only  25  percent  of  car  occu- 
pants use  lap  belts  and  only  5  percent  use 
their  llfesaving  shoulder  harnesses.  Even  5 
percent  is  an  overstlmate  if  what  I  see  on 
the   streets   of   Washington   indicates   their 
popularity.  We  have  concluded  that  If  we 
are  to  have  occupant  restraint  systems,  our 
best     results     will     come     from     so-called 
•passive"  systems— systems  that  require  no 
extra  effort  from  the  occupant  of  that  seat. 
When  I  came  out  here  to  Detroit  In  Janu- 
ary for  two  full  days  of  briefings,  I  saw  dem- 
onstrations which  Indicate  that  the  money 
and  effort  being  poured  into  air  bags  are 
fully  Justified.   I  was  highly  pleased   to  see 
the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  air  bag 
concept   by   industry   leaders   and   to    know 
that  European  car  makers  are  also  interested 
In  these  and  other  passive  restraint  systems. 
As  you  probably  know — and  some  of  you 
were  there — on  Mondar  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week  the  Department  of  Transportation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  automobile  indus- 
try, co-sponsored  the  first  International  con- 
ference on  passive  restraints  at  G.M.'s  prov- 
ing grounds. 

We — In  this  country — have  pledged  to 
share  our  expertise  with  other  nations.  We 
recognize  that  if  we  are  to  move  ahead  with 
all  feasible  speed  in  perfecting  these  new 
devices,  such  as  the  air  bag,  then  we  must 
work  together  to  a  degree  that  is  extraor- 
dinary. 
I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  conference 
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was  a  tremendous  success.  We  look  forward 
eagerly  to  breakthroughs  and  progress  In  the 
very  near  future. 

Naturally,  we  can't  wait  for  Ideal  answers. 
Doug  Toms,  Director  of  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  tells  me  that  within  five 
to  seven  years  alter  we  begin  to  Install  air 
bags  In  both  new  and  used  cars,  we  could 
achieve  a  50  percent  reduction  in  highway 
deaths  and  Injuries. 

That's  enough  of  a  reason  for  me,  at  least, 
to  justify  the  commitment  In  engineering 
time  and  money  that  is  Involved. 

Sure — the  air  bag  is  a  new  and  different 
sort  of  device!  But  don't  anyone  try  to  tell 
me  that  John  Q.  Public  or  John  Bull  or  Pierre 
or  Helnrlch  or  Mario  won't  accept  a  punch  in 
the  face  In  order  to  save  his  neck.  The  ex- 
plosive air  bag  Is  going  to  be  a  part  of  our  au- 
tomotive lifestyle  from  now  on;  In  fact,  we 
propose  to  make  them  mandatory  for  the 
1973  models.  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  that 
within  a  couple  of  years  car  makers  will  be 
out-shouting  each  other  In  ads  claiming  bag 
"X"  Is  better  than  bag  "Z". 

Granted,  present  day  automobiles  are  com- 
plex and  there  may  be  a  limit  to  how  much 
you  can  tinker  with  them.  The  U.S.  Congress 
recognized  that  ultimately — after  treating 
the  emergency  symptoms — we  would  have  to 
build  an  experimental  safety  car  from 
scratch.  As  you  probably  know,  Congress  has 
mandated  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation do  so.  That  program  is  now  building 
up  a  head  of  steam — (if  you'll  pardon  the 
phrase — I  don't  want  to  show  any  bias  against 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.) 

We  hope  to  award  contracts  on  or  about 
June  30  and  could — optimistically — get  de- 
livery of  the  first  prototypes  from  within  the 
Industry  and  outside  by  October  31  of  next 
year. 

What  we  are  hoping  Is  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  passenger  compartment  In 
cra.=hes  at  speeds  up  to  50  miles  per  hour. 
The  safety  car  will  be  able  to  roll  over  at  70 
miles  per  hour  and  leave  the  passenger  com- 
partment Intact.  It  win  brake  and  handle 
better  than  any  car  ever  built  before.  It  will 
provide  vastly  better  visibility,  be  fire-re- 
sistant and — as  an  extra  added  attraction — 
be  powered  by  low-pollution  engine.  It  will 
be  designed  from  bumper  to  bumper  with 
the  ideal  of  safety  uppermost. 

I  might  also  note  that  I  think  we  can 
make  It  look  good  as  well,  so  it  will  appeal  to 
the  consumer.  We  will  build  and  test  a  total 
of  14  of  these  cars  by  the  end  of  1972.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  automobile  Industry  will  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  innovations  and  quickly 
Incorporate  them  into  production  models. 

These  all-new  vehicles  will  enable  us  to  set 
definitive  future  safety  standards  for  all  au- 
tomobiles offered  for  sale  In  this  country. 
The  information  gathered  will,  of  course,  bo 
available  to  automobile  makers  in  other 
countries.  We  can't  afford  duplication  In  this 
field  because  it  would  only  delay  the  time  of 
safe  passage  on  the  streets  and  highways  of 
the  wcr!d. 

The  air  bag  and  the  experimental  safety 
car  represent  one  of  the  three  legs  of  our 
current  emphasis  on  automobile  and  high- 
way safety  in  this  country.  The  second  Is 
to  get  the  problem  of  the  drunken  driver  un- 
der control.  In  the  United  States  more  than 
half  of  all  traffic  fatalities  are  caused  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  lUcohol. 

People  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  doing 
battle  with  drunks  on  roads  their  taxes  pay 
for.  As  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Journal 
pointed  out  In  a  rcc»nt  editorial,  "The  lethal 
potential  of  autcmoblles  Is  such  that  any 
public  safety  expert  would  rather  take  his 
chrinces  with  a  gunsllnglng  maniac  than  with 
a  drunken  or  Incompetent  driver." 

We  estimate  that  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
drivers  and  pedestrtan-i  causes  at  lea=t  25 
thousand  deaths  and  800  thousand  injuries 
each  year.  The  sickening  aspect  of  this  trag- 
edv  is  that  so  much  <.f  the  less  of  life,  limb 


and  property  is  suffered  by  people  who  are 
completely  Innocent. 

However,  public  myth  has  always  held 
that  you  can't  really  do  very  much  about  the 
drunken  driver.  Well,  the  time  has  come — 
In  fact.  It's  overdue — for  us  to  demolish  this 
defeatist  attitude.  But  It  will  take  more  than 
a  simple  breathalyzer  test. 

We  have  Just  set  up  an  office  of  alcohol 
countermeasures  to  direct  our  top-priority 
campaign  in  this  area.  The  job  of  this  office 
win  be  to  Identify  the  chronic  drinker  before 
he  becomes  a  statistic  In  the  morgue — or 
kills  an  Innocent  victim.  The  alcoholic,  con- 
trary to  legend,  does  have  an  identity.  He  Is 
on  somebody's  book,  either  as  a  i>atlent.  a 
bad  employment  risk,  a  trouble-maker  or  a 
Ix>or  Insurance  risk.  Most  heavy  drinkers  are 
already  known  to  family  counselors,  welfare 
agencies,  local  traffic  courts  and  their  long- 
suffertng  neighbors. 

So,  whenever  a  man  Is  convicted  for  drunk 
driving  his  entire  background  should  be  In- 
vestigated before  he  Is  sentenced.  The  Judge 
should  determine  whether  the  offender  has 
ever  been  arrested  before  for  drunkenness — 
on  or  off  the  highway.  Then  he  can  confront 
him  with  two  options — either  get  treatment 
and  dry  out,  or  stop  driving.  Period.  No 
leniency,  no  excuses,  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  tough  approach  has  paid  off  in 
countries  as  diverse  as  Sweden  and  Great 
Britain. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  success  of 
such  a  program  depends  crucially  upon  im- 
plementing and  enforcing  tough  implied  con- 
sent laws.  Forty-six  of  our  states  now  have 
such  laws  on  their  books. 

A  related  safety  approacii  Is  to  demand 
periodic  testing  of  driver  competence — his 
eyes,  his  ears,  his  reaction  time  and  his 
knowledge  of  road  rule^  .".nd  signs.  That  is 
what  Florida  is  doing  a  new  driver  licensing 
law  which  goes  Into  effect  July  1. 

We  also  need  better  licensing  enforcement 
measures,  for  the  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  estimates  that 
about  10  million  motorists  are  driving  bliss- 
fully along  our  highways  without  a  driver's 
license.  Many  are  dangerous.  Impulsive,  even 
psychopathic  personalities. 

It  Is  obvious,  too,  that  no  safety  program 
would  be  complete  without  considering  the 
third  leg  of  the  man,  machine,  and  highway 
complex.  And  that  Is  the  road  Itself.  Modern 
highways  do  return  safety  dividends  In  a 
big  way.  Since  our  Federal  Interstate  High- 
way Program  began  In  1956,  It  has  saved  one 
life  for  each  five  miles  built — a  total  of 
35,515  lives  over  13  years.  And  the  system  Is 
not  yet  complete.  We  still  have  12.900  miles 
to  go  and  many  lives  to  save.  The  Interstate 
System  Is  now  a  major  factor  In  the  better 
AJnerlcAn  environment  which  this  Adminis- 
tration Is  dedicated  to. 

In  an  after-dinner  speech,  such  as  this, 
I  CAn  only  begin  to  sketch  the  outlines  of 
the  auto  safety  problem  remaining  before  us 
In  the  advanced  nations.  We  need  a  multi- 
faceted,  sophisticated,  systems  approach.  I 
don't  have  projections  for  Europe  or  Asia, 
but  I  do  know  that  If  the  trend  in  this 
country  continues,  and  we  get  no  further 
reductions  In  the  death  rate  per  10  thousand 
vehicles,  some  85  thousand  American  men, 
women,  and  children  will  die  on  our  streets 
and  throughways  In  the  year  1980. 

Can  any  civilized  people  tolerate  such 
losses?  I  say  no.  We  have  to  press  forward 
with  all  the  resources  of  engineering  talent, 
money,  executive  commitment  and  govern- 
mental leadership  we  can  muster  In  this 
"campaign  for  life".  We  certainly  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Most  people  who  are  well 
Informed  In  this  field  would  say  that  a  10 
percent  reduction  In  the  death  rate  per  100 
million  miles  would  be  remarkable,  and  yet 
even  If  we  do  that  well,  we  in  this  country 
will  still  lose  43  thousand  people  per  year  a 
decade  hence. 
The  first  automotive  fatality  happened  on 


the  streets  of  New  York  In  the  year  1899 
when  a  little  girl  was  run  over  by  a  delivery 
truck.  Though  there  was  an  Immediate  out- 
cry and  a  demand  that  celts  be  banned  from 
the  streets  or  be  preceded  by  a  man  waving 
a  red  flag,  not  enough  has  been  done  to 
stem  the  ever-rising  tide  of  massacre  through 
mobility. 

Until  now.  Now  It  will  be  turned  back.  It 
will  be  turned  back  by  the  application  of 
science  and  common  sense,  as  In  this  con- 
ference. Yotir  published  analyses  of  Impact 
tolerance.  Interior  design,  program  manage- 
ment and  many  other  technical  aspects  will 
take  tis  a  long  way  toward  effective  informa- 
tion sharing  and  improved  performance  In 
each  of  our  countries. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  cooperation 
among  the  technical  societies,  the  manu- 
facturers and  governments  can  end  this 
long-running  nightmare  of  death  and  mutila- 
tion. But  we  must  be  committed  to  the  long 
haul — for  there  Is  no  easier  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  come  here 
for  this  historic  conference.  I  l>elleve  It  will 
be  fruitful.  The  hard  work  you  invest  here 
will  pay  off  In  a  Ijetter  life  for  all  our  peoples. 

I  wish  you  all  possible  success  as  you 
return  to  better  and  safer  streets,  highways, 
vehicles  and  drivers  throughout  the  world. 


MARK  HATFIELD:    MAN  OP 
INTEGRITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
present  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  week 
when  several  Senators  joined  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Members,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mark  Hatfield,  but  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity now  to  add  my  voice  to  theirs. 

M.\RK  Hatfield  is  a  m£in  of  integrity, 
widely  respected  by  colleagues  and  coun- 
trymen alike,  and  soundly  deserving  of 
that  respect.  His  handling  of  the  recent 
incident  involving  his  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  is  further  proof,  if  such  is 
needed,  of  his  esteem  for  the  office  he 
holds  and  his  determination  to  use  it 
wisely. 

As  I  understand  the  incident  in  ques- 
tion, Senator  Hatfield  and  several  other 
Senators  were  cosigners  of  a  letter  ex- 
plaining the  Hatfield-McGovem  amend- 
ment on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  letter 
and  the  approved  enclosures  were  legiti- 
mately classified  as  Government  busi- 
ness, and  Senator  Hatfield  \^-as  within 
his  rights  in  allowing  the  material  to  be 
sent  out  imder  his  mailing  privileges. 

Senator  Hatfield  did  not  know  that 
volimteers,  working  out  of  another  office 
where  the  actual  phj-sical  work  of  fold- 
ing and  stuffing  the  mail  was  taking 
pl£u:e.  had  decided  to  enclose  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  literature  soliciting  funds 
for  a  nationwide  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  win  public  support  for  the 
amendment.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was 
brought  to  light,  Senator  Hatfield 
stopped  the  mailing  and  consulted  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  EMlditional 
enclosure  constituted  an  infringement  of 
his  franking  privilege.  When  the  com- 
mittee ruled  that  it  was  an  illegal  use  of 
the  frank.  Senator  Hatfield  immediately 
forbade  its  further  tise  and  reimbursed 
the  Post  Office  for  all  of  the  letters  which 
had  previously  been  mailed. 

Mr.  President,  such  behavior  is  the 
mark  of  an  honorable  man.  The  entire 
incident  has  occurred  in  full  view  of  the 
public,  and  those  who  know  the  facts  are 
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free  to  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions.  interstat«  gun  shipments  to  individuals,  the  6  Are  reaistrntinn  n„,i  u^^„^„ 
For  my  part,  I  find  the  Senator  a  com-  ImportaUon  of  cheap  foreign  guns,  and  gun  tntionar  *'*'"'"'"°''  "'^  l^oens^ng  corwt.. 
pletely  innocent  party  to  an  uninten-  o«^ersiilp  by  the  criminally  convicted.  But  Yes.  without  question  Here's  what  the  Li 
tional  infringement  by  others  of  his  sen-  l'  n  °unfn„^°  ,fv.''^'%°'%*?"  *°  "^^^^'^  ''^"^  °'  Congress  says  al^ut  The  ildini; 
atorial  privilege.  He  deserves  our  under-  m^^tfiT^n"' "' '^•' *'*"'^' °^  ^'^'f''^- ^^^''^^^  P~P<^1  and  the  Second  A^enSient^l 
standing  and  our  continued  high  regard  "u^med'^rr^m  ?un  owre7sZ  "'"^''"'^  ""  V^l!*  '°  ""'^^  ""^ "^  ■•^--  w^t  .?Low 
for  his  courage  and  commitment  to  high  The  1968  law  does  make  it  Illegal  to  trans-  oL  !  ^  ^'"^  construction  of  the  Sec- 
ideals.                                                               *  port  or  possess  a  gunFyou  are  under  lndl«^  ond   A^^endment.    It   would   seem  that   the 

I  ment.  a  rugltlve.  !  felon^a^  a^Judg^  mentl  Z^°'  k wf"'  Proposals  for  gun  control  are 

I  incompeteS;.  an  lllegally-enS  laen  Ci  m?nt    SenVs"   TLTbrarv'^fr''™'""- 

GUN  CRIME   PREVENTION  renounced  U.S.  citizenship,  or  have  been  dls-  ^ludy  UC460B    450  77  A  2sl   .%>,f^^*'^ 

^.Mr.   TYDINGS.   Mr.   President.   fi.m  h^Tp^ fd^nrra^rro 'itu-rp'evrni  ^^^ ^u^i^.^]^  ^^^^^ 

TZ^^'^Z^SSZ^^^  -:L—    '-    —    -—    --  3^-r-^-  '---U  Oeneral 

crime  control  proposal,  which  is  one  of  ^he  1968  law  provides  no  way  for  gun  deal-  ^traUon  and^rcTnsi^'Tfi^^r""',^  *^*  "^" 

45  anticrime  measures  I  have  introduced  ^"  .^  determine  whether  the  man%hey  are  sar>    ^d   proS   r^s   ^  ^^^   l^n^^f" 

in    the    91st   Congress.    To    answer    the  TenyL'Ssl't^e^eun  m^cnrnV^' '°"  T/'^"  «-'«•"« -Son rd%%te?t^nTf\'r! 

questions   most   frequently   asked   about  ^^ct   orm^nt^^Jat^en^or  othTrlrsi'ST'  ^^'^ '^^'^erce  and  the  preservation  ifthe 

my  gun   crmie  prevention  proposal.  S.  qualified  from^rownership  Se  dt^  f^'^^  °^  '^'  ^"'^'^'^  S'*^  •  •  ■  *»  l^  ^"»i» 

977.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  document  gerous  people  cin  smT  get  gSns  by  slS  ^hiP<^^«f°/ Congress  to  enact." 

entitled  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  lying.                               ^      ^      ^     ^^  ^«,  Tydings  bin  also  contains  a  special 

Anticrime    Gun    Control    Proposals    of  To  make  the  laws  paseed  in  1968  enforce-  ron'rf  nT.u.'i?,,/?^"'''"    to   recent   Supreme 

Senator     Tydings."     I     ask     uiianimous  -"le    we^eed  firearms  reglstraUon  and  ll-  the    coSSnalUv^'cf'- flrf 

consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  "^T^;  ^/"^ms  user  licensing  would  pre-  ^^^  constitutionality    of    firearms    reglstra- 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  would  help  find  them  iil^^se?  a  lun  li  a  ^"«  '^'■"^'■■ 

Record,  as  follows:  crime.                                     ^           a  gun  in  a  Nothing.  The  bill  imposes  no  fees.  The  op- 

QuEsnoNs  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THi  Antichims  ^-   "'''^  "ot  just  en/OTce  existing  state  aun  fH^'°"  °^  ^^  licensing  and  registration  sys- 

GCN     Control     Proposals     or     Senator  '<""'                                                     y         e  gun  t«m  proposed  by  the  Tydlngs  bill  would  be 

Ttdincs  Most  states'  gun  laws  are  totally  inade  °^^  °^  ""*  general  tex  recelpte  of  the 

1.  What  is  Senator  Tydings'  gun-crime  pro-      3"^"*  ^  P™***^  ^^^'  <='"'«"«•  Many  states      ^"ttv  me^ufe  'tiTp  r^«?!^f  tT°f  ^^°?  P^J'"*' 
posal?  y       y     ST"     cnme  pro       have  practically   no  gun   laws  at  all.  Eight      f^^y^^^^f'/lie  cost  of  the  Act  should  be 

Senator  Tydlngs'  gun-crime  bUl    S   977   la     ^'^^^^  ***^'^  °°  '^'^  against  felons  buying  fire-  g  Inl  wi,.  :i!.*"f    , 

a   moderate   and   rational   nrooosal    io  V.'.rh      *™^-  ^°  ^5  states,  lunaUcs  can  legally  own  1        ""  '*°*'  registration  work? 

the  escalating  ^te  of  crlmer^^med^?     ^""^    ""'^  "^'^  ^^^-  ^e^-i-  a  flcLLHo      menf  a^enr^TheZ'Lr^L"/""  f"^"- 
firearms   In    the   United    <itnJr^  rt^^^^Ji       °'^^  °'  possess  a  gun.  ^^'^t  agency   the  makes,  models,  and  serial 

law'^orcement  oS  ^^^the  toCL  Uey         ^'^^  ^^"  ^" "  '^^^  -«  ^'^her  obsolete  or      X«^"lf  c^alf  T'^f  '"'^  "^^  T^'^,  '^^'"^  ^'^ 
need  to  help  detect  and  deter  ^n^me  ^     meaningless,  such  as  a  Texas  law  forbidding     ^tn^>,"  '^^^  ^  done  completely  by  mall. 

Senator      Tydlngs"      giL  crime     Vr^nosal  ^'y^''^  «^^^  ^'^  »  saddlebag  except  when  ^n.^k^n!         '*L°^'.^°'"'  ^""^  ^  ^°^°'''  '^^ 

would  disarm  the  crlmfn^  element '^b™  "'If  f  traveUlng:   Vermont's  law  forbidding  r^^n^  to  h.*^ 'if  ""'""""f  ^^'^  ^''  ^"^ 

venting  convicted  felons,  drug  addicts   a?,^-  «^«'l<=t>"dren    to   have   guns   In   the   claasT  ^^  oT«^h^^.  J  ,     .^°  *^  ^°""**  "*  *^^ 

houcs.  mental   incompetents    and   Juvenl^  '°°"-    ""^  Arkansas'  law  forbidding  using  a  m^Lv  .   "IS^^Whl'^    ^"TV"""^' *^*°  ^" 

under  18  from  purchaimg  or  possesslngX"  "^.'j^'^^  K""^  ^a"-  offensive  purposes.  CleaJly.  ?s  aJ^AL  ift'>,             »  suspicious  character 

It  would  protect  the  rleht  of  sDolSmL^^H  «'"^"°g  state  firearms   laws   are  totally  m-  arrested  with  a  gun  In  his  possession,  its 

all    law-abldmg    mizeS   to    p'^r^se    Ta  ^f'""^  '°  P^°^«='  ^»^«  P"*"":-  ^T^T,.''?.  '^'^  'f  .^""^''^y  determined.  If  the 

possess  flrearn^.   it   would   provide  llw  ^.  ^-  f''  registration  and  licensing  proposals  f^iL^.f  .'l!f",d'°'^.°'  ''  "'^'^8'^**'-«»'  ^^e 

forcement   officials   with  an   effective  meSs  ""^'^i^  "'"P*  *"""''**  con/!sca«on  of  all  fire-  t^^^^l^'' ^^    ^^f^    ^°'    possession    of 

Of  tracing  stolen  weapons  and  flrea^us^  "'■""■  stolen  goods  or  possession  of  an  unregistered 

in  crime.                        ^               nrearms  used  certainly  not.  Firearms  ownership  and  use  nSn       ,v,     ^ ., 

Senator    TydJngs'    proposal    provides    for  ^^'   l^w-abldlng  citizens   is   a   healthful  rec-  itsownrl^L^rt^^^  ""'•  '^  "  ^^^^  *°*^^ 

registration  of  all  fireanL  and  Ucei^mg  of  """""^  ^°**  '^'^^  °°'  contribute  to  the  gun-  s^e^Jd  wmfwhl^ilir.V^.'"''  """"'^  ^^  "^- 

aU   firearms  owners  and   ammiinitinrr7,L,  "''^^  problem.  isiered  with  whatever  state  agency  the  law 

It  encourages  XI  a^^t'on^^brp^ot^dlnr/or         «"'  ^'^  -«-^'>-  «-^  <^<»e^-te  records  of  Sd^'S  "reSfte^'e^,^^  %'l^  ^.^^;J"'^t 

state  preemption  of  the  federaJ  law.  Where  ^"'^  ownership   to  help  trace  guns  used  in  Government    "^'^^^'^^      ^'^^      ^^^    federal 

a  state  enac:s  Its  own  licensing  and  reglstra-  *^^'™*'   ^°   '*^^""   criminal   users.   Registration  o    loustei^rrv  firmrrr,   h      »   ■  *      ^, 

wTerl^:  st^a'tt  SK  l^cT  trp^r^o^^  reVo^r '"-  '^  "^  °"'>-  '^^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  VefotLS  rnTg^LTo^sren.  or 

Citizens,  the  hnrioUd^provlS^^rt^/nrr  ^  And   we   urgently  need  to  deny  access  to  ''TVoTaT^a't^telZrfales  .. 

floor  Of  federal  protection  In  that  state.  Qrearms   by   criminals,   addicts,   and   mental  tered   too"                     firearms  sales  be  regis- 

Registration  of  firearms  will  give  the  police  Incompetents.  A  licensing  system.  In  which  Yps    ah'  flr«or,v,.  *^-.  ,         ».     ^     , 

the  means  to  trace  quickly  to  their  owner!  ^^    law-abiding    cltizens%utomaUcally    are  prlTate  persoSTo;^r^"re.^LreH^'".^"r 

guns  used  in  crime.  entitled  to  licenses  and  all  criminals  addipfs  i,r!;^  nf*              ^      ,          registered  so  that 

Licensing  gun  users  win  weed  out  persons  -^  n^ental  Incompetents  are  1^'tL^Sy  co"^"  d  be  ma'Sed     ""'"''  ^"^  ^^^^^'^ 

who.  by  reason  of  criminal  record,  drug  ad-  '^^''^^'^   licenses,    and    which    punishes   pur-  il    Dnr^n'VrJn^.fmf,^  ,                   u     . 

diction,  alcoholism,  mental  Incompetent,  or  '^^-  Possession,  or  use  of  a  firearm  wUh-  on    ;.eTj-abWin?cf?I^^'      "'"'  "    ""'""* 

age,  should  not  be  entrusted  with  a  gun  In  ""^  »  license,  will  severely  Inhibit  criminal  No    y^Z^n!,J2^.^J^    !, 

the  first  place.                                          »  buu  la  access  to  guns:                                '"ii.  Lrumnai  No.  Everything  can  be  done  by  mall  on  a 

2-  Congress  passed  a  new  gun  late  in  1968.  Those  who  oppose  reasonable  firearms  con-  °'^^       ^        ^' 

why    is    the    Tydings'    gun-crime    bill    still  trol  because  they  fear    "confiscation"  should  mreabms  registration  form 

needed?  be  much  more  concerned  that  the  rapidly-     N*™e - 

The  new  law  passed  by  Congress  In   1968  rising  gun-crime  rate  may  well  lead  to  pub-      Address   

was    a    watered-down    compromise    which.  He    demand    for   confiscation    If   reasonable     Firearm .„ 

while  worthwhile,  for  practical  purposes  can  measures  to  stem  the  gun-crlme  rate  are  not         Make 

do   little   to  curb   the   escalating  gun-crlme  taken  now.                                                                        Model    

rate  In  the  nation  without  additional  state  The  threat  of  confiscation  arises  not  from         ^^"^^l   * - -----            

or  federal  action.  The  1968  law  was  designed  reasonable    action    to    stem    the    eun-crlme  -rv,,.  ,»„i  ♦     ♦■                .^   ^ 

to  make  state-passed  gun  laws  enforceable  rate,  but  rather  from  no  action  afa^l  rrJ^!J^^\'^^^°^  ^°"'**  ,*^  '"«  «°^  P"- 

by  requiring  that  gun  purchases  be  made  In  S.  Aren't  rej;«fration  andl^^na  bills  ac  l^VJllT^  ^  ^^.'^^T^^^' 

the   purchasers   home  state.   Prior  to   1968.  tuaUy  iust  t!^tion  measures?        ^  thiir  auLl           'Criminals  refuse  to  register 

we^^ril/^r;:;;!^^  Tp^,TJ^.^I  .tZ  Z\l^^T^c!^^'  '=°°r^^r  T  ^--"-'-^«  -«y  ^fuse  to  register  their 

simply  went  to  another  st^  to  buyguT^r  wou  d  be  oald  fLout^f fh.  .p*;!!     '*"°°-  ^'  ^'^  ^°^  '"''''  ^^'"«  l*""*  '°''  ^^^»°g  «°  "'^- 

Just     ordered     them     from     another     sfate  b^aiii^  thP  T4Hin«  h.n  !  *     f*^*'  revenues  registered  gun.  But  any  suspected  criminal 

through  the  mall.                       another    state  ^^*^^^«  Typings  bill  Is  a  law  enforce-  found  with  an  unregistered  weapon  can  be 

The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  does  not  nro-  ^«]  ».^if  t        Direct  controls  against  crlml-  Jailed  on  that  charge  alone,  even  if  no  other 

Vide  any  way  to  trace  a  gun  ic^rsto^en'^Tr  Ini  ^^ ^.^^n  r^^i^^.lV"'  '°'  '"^^  ^^'^^  """  '"'  P'"''"-  ^  '*  ^1"  become  very 

used    in   cnme.   It   forbid^  mall  'c^Sr^Vd  iL^^a"?  tTc^ontroTt^rgCnVrt^^^Ta't^^  '^^  Z%:^'  '  '^'^^^^  ^  ^-«  -  unregistered 
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13.  Must  an  oiimer  of  several  guns  register 
each  of  them? 

He  must  supply  the  make,  model,  and 
serial  number  of  each,  but  could  do  so  for  all 
his  guns  on  a  single  form. 

14.  What  about  weapons  which  have  no 
serial  number? 

The  bill  provides  that  firearms  dealers  can 
Imprint  serial  numbers  on  such  weapons  for 
Identification  purposes. 

15.  What  about  antiques? 

No  firearm  manufactured  prior  to  1898  Is 
covered  by  the  bill. 

16.  How  does  licensing  work? 

Licensing  Is  simply  a  way  of  denying  fugi- 
tives, criminals,  addicts,  and  mental  defec- 
tives access  to  firearms  and  ammunition  by 
refusing  to  give  them  firearms'  licenses. 
Every  purchaser,  possessor,  or  user  of  firearms 
or  ammunition  would  have  to  have  a  license, 
except  for  Juveniles  with  their  parents'  con- 
sent and  hunters  or  sportsmen  who  have  bor- 
rowed a  weapon  for  temporary  use. 

Issuance  of  licenses  would  be  automatic  to 
all  law-abiding  citizens,  without  any  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  issuing  officer.  De- 
nial of  a  license  would  be  automatic  In  the 
case  of  felons,  fugitives,  adjudged  alcoholics, 
addicts,  and  mental  Incompetents,  and  those 
under  18. 

To  get  a  license,  you  would  simply  submit 
a  statement  afflu-mlng  that  you  are  over  18, 
have  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  com- 
mitted to  an  Institution  by  a  court  on  the 
grounds  of  alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction, 
or  mental  lncomp)etence,  that  you  are  not 
under  indictment  or  a  fugitive,  and  are  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law  from  obtaining 
a  weapon.  In  addition,  you  would  supply  a 
physical  description  like  that  required  for  a 
driver's  license  and  proof  of  identity  (In 
the  form  of  a  draft  card,  driver's  license,  so- 
cial security  card,  etc.) . 

If  a  state  enacted  a  licensing  law,  the 
statement  and  Identification  would  be  sup- 
plied to  whatever  agency  the  state  prescribed, 
but  If  the  state  does  not  act,  then  to  any 
federal  firearms  dealer.  The  entire  transac- 
tion could  be  conducted  by  mall. 

17.  How  about  my  son  under  18  years  old? 
Could  he  still  hunt  and  shoot? 

Yes.  definitely.  Although  he  could  not  own 
a  gun  In  his  own  name,  the  bill  expressly 
provides  that  he  will  be  able  to  hunt  and 
shoot  with  his  parents'  consent. 

18.  What  is  the  difference  between  regis- 
tration and  licensing?  Do  we  need  both? 

Registration  Is  a  means  of  tracing  guns 
used  In  crime.  Licensing  Is  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  gun  crime  rate  Itself  by  denying 
access  to  guns  by  known  criminals,  addicts, 
and  mental  defectives.  Registration  U  a 
means  to  soJte  gun  crime  once  It  has  been 
committed.  Licensing  Is  a  means  to  prevent 
gun  crime  from  being  committed  In  the  first 
place. 

19.  Must  every  gun  be  separately  licensed? 
No.  Firearms  purchasers,  owners,  and  users 

are  licensed,  not  the  guns  themselves.  The 
purpose  Is  to  deny  licenses  to  criminals,  ad- 
dicts, and  mental  defectives. 

20.  Would  there  be  any  discretion  to  deny 
a  license? 

Not  where  the  federal  law  applies.  If  the 
applicant  is  not  under  Indictment,  or  a  fugi- 
tive, a  felon,  an  adjudged  addict,  alcoholic, 
or  mental  Incompetent,  or  under  18.  the  li- 
cense must  be  Issued  The  state  could  ee- 
tabllsh  a  different  system.  If  It  wishes,  just 
as  any  state  can  today. 

21.  But  won't  criminals  get  guns  anyway? 
If  a  licensing  law  were  In  effect,  a  criminal. 

addict,  or  mental  defective  could  not  legally 
purchase,  own.  or  use  a  gun.  because  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  a  license.  Thus,  law- 
ful channels  of  purchase  would  be  cut  off  to 
him.  Today  they  are  not. 

Today.  In  most  states,  criminals,  addicts, 
and  Idiots  have  access  to  guns  on  the  same 
basla  as  the  law-abiding.  Even  If,  after 
enactment   of   the   Tydlngs    BUI    hard-core 


criminals  may  be  able  to  get  some  guns,  the 
small-time  but  frequently  deadly  crook  who 
holds  up  liquor  stores,  bus  drivers,  and  fill- 
ing stations  or  housebreaks  will  find  It  much 
harder  and  much  riskier  to  possess  a  gun. 

No  one  claims  gun  laws  are  airtight  or 
foolproof.  The  question  la  whether  we 
should  do  what  we  can  to  de<tect  and  pre- 
vent gun  crime  or  continue  to  do  nothing, 
as  we  do  today. 

22.  Why  not  just  punish  gun  crimei  more 
severely? 

Heavier  penalties  for  gun  crimes  already 
exist  but  haven't  answered  the  gun  crime 
problem.  Armed  robbery  Is  a  more  serious 
offense  than  simple  robbery;  aggravated  m- 
sault  Is  more  heavily  punished  than  simple 
assault.  Murder  Is  the  most  heavily  punished 
crime  of  all.  Tet  the  commission  rates  of  all 
these  crimes  are  climbing  Intolerably.  Armed 
robbery  with  guns  Increased  from  42,600 
crimes  a  year  In  1964  to  99.000  In  1968;  aggra- 
vated assaults  by  gun  Increased  from  27,700 
cases  In  1964  to  65,000  In  1968;  murder  by 
gun  Increased  from  5,000  In  1964  to  9,000  In 
1968. 

Gun  crimes  should  be  more  heavily  pun- 
ished. But  clearly,  heavier  penalties  do  not 
answer  the  gun  crime  epidemic.  They  do  not 
help  solve  gun  crimes,  as  registration  would. 
They  do  not  prevent  criminal  access  to  guns, 
as  licensing  would.  They  do  not  bring  gun 
crime  victims  back  to  life,  repair  their 
wounds,  or  return  their  property.  Only  dis- 
arming the  criminal  can  do  that. 

23.  What  about  the  argument  that  "guns 
don't  commit  crimes,  people  do"? 

Of  course,  guns  don't  commit  crimes,  but 
people  using  guns  certainly  do.  People  using 
guns  in  1968  alone  robbed  99,000  Americans. 
People  using  guns  murdered  John  Kennedy, 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
along  with  more  than  34,000  other  Americans 
between  1963  and  1968. 

24.  What  about  the  argument  that  "No 
dictatorship  has  ever  been  imposed  on  a  na- 
tion of  free  men  who  have  not  just  been 
required  to  register  their  privately  owned 
firearms"? 

That  argument  Is  baloney.  It  Is  unsup- 
ported by  fact  and  refuted  by  history.  For 
example,  regarding  the  German  occupations 
of  Europe,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  con- 
cluded: 

"We  can  make  no  positive  correlation  be- 
tween gun  laws  and  dictatorships,  as  the 
following  examples  will  show. 

"First,  four  countries  were  examined  which 
are  democracies  now.  but  In  recent  history 
came  under  Nazi  dictatorships  (Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Austria).  One  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  If  gun  registration  laws 
constituted  a  primary  factor  In  the  rise  of 
dictatorships,  these  countries  would  have 
since  revised  their  laws  to  prevent  future 
dictatorships.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  four  countries  today  have  substantially 
the  same  gun  laws  as  those  in  force  prior 
to  the  advent  of  dictatorships.  In  fact,  in 
Italy,  where  gun  laws  were  relaxed  by  Musso- 
lini, they  have  recently  been  restrengthened 
approximately  to  their  pre-MussolInl  level. 

"Secondly,  two  democracies  were  examined 
which  have  not  suffered  dictatorships  In 
their  recent  history  (England  and  Switzer- 
land*. Switzerland  has  had  gun  registration 
laws   since    1874.   England    since    1831. 

"It  would  be  Inaccurate,  of  course,  to  sug- 
gest that  a  dictatorship  would  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
Its  populace.  Nevertheless,  these  few  exam- 
ples would  seem  to  Indicate  fairly  conclu- 
sively that  there  Is  no  significant  relationship 
between  gun  laws  and  the  rise  of  dictator- 
ships, at  least  in  these  countries."' 

In  his  book.  The  Right  to  Bear  Arms,  au- 
thor Carl  Bakal  thoroughly  demolishes  this 
hysterical  argument  most  frequently  made 
by  National  Rifle  Association  propagandists, 
that  firearms  laws  threaten  democracy.  He 
writes: 


In  resorting  to  such  sophistry,  the  NRA 
is  as  casual  with  history  as  It  Is  with  statis- 
tics. It  makes  much  of  the  alleged  Nazi  use 
of  firearms  registration  lists  to  disarm  and 
conquer  Europe.  However,  If  such  a  tactic 
were  employed.  It  must  be  accounted  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  of  the  war.  for  I  could 
find  no  reference  to  It  whatever  In  the  his- 
tories of  that  era.  I  have  spoken  to  corre- 
spondents with  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
German  affairs,  and  they  too  disabused  me 
of  the  notion  that  this  was  an  element  In 
the  Nazi  Invasion  tactics  or.  as  Is  also  said. 
In  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  Said  Sigrld  Schuliz. 
a  Journalist  In  Germany  since  1919:  'Hitler 
used  lists  to  take  over  Germany?  Why.  that's 
perfectly  silly,  absolutely  ridiculous.  He 
didn't  need  the  guns  of  the  people.  He  had 
virtually  all  the  people.  He  had  the  Storm 
Troopers  and  he  had  the  Army.  His  forces 
were  literally  armed  to  the  teeth.  If  Hitler 
had  any  list  of  guns,  he  didn't  need  them.' 

"Another  veteran  correspondent.  Norbert 
Muhlen.  with  a  half  dozen  books  on  Ger- 
many to  his  credit,  told  me  of  a  German 
friend  of  his:  'He  was  a  vehement  antl- 
Nazl.  but  they  never  took  away  his  gun.  In 
fact,  he  even  became  a  hunting  Inspector." 

"I  also  wrote  to  the  American  Embassy  In 
each  of  the  countries  who  so  supposedly 
succumbed  to  the  Nazis.  From  Denmark 
came  this  typical  reply:  "The  Germans  did 
not  disarm  Danish  civilians  and  so  facilitate 
the  German  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Den- 
mark.' From  Finland:  'The  Library  of  War 
Sciences  has  not  heard  of  any  such  activity.' 

"Even  If  any  lists  of  firearms  owners  would 
be  useful  to  an  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
undoubtedly  the  single  largest  and  most  use- 
ful such  master  list  would  be  that  of  the 
more  than  one  million  names  and  addresses 
conveniently  maintained  on  Remington 
Rand  tabulating  cards  In  the  membership 
division  of  NRA  headquarters.  (New  York 
City's  list  of  17.000  registered  handgun 
owners  is  minuscule  compared  to  this.) 
Vastly  larger  collectively  are  the  »lst8  of 
about  19  million  hunting  licenses  on  file 
with  the  conservation  (or  fish  and  game)  de- 
partments In  the  capital  cities  of  our  fifty 
states." 

25.  How  do  law  enforcement  offlcials  feel 
about  gun  licensing  and  registration? 

They  want  both.  At  the  1968  hearings  on 
the  Tydlngs  BUI,  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Sills  testified  regarding  the  Na- 
tional Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act: 

"Again,  I  repeat  my  plea  and  the  plea  of 
all  New  Jerseyans.  Congress  must  enact  a 
law  to  register  all  firearms,  create  licensing 
safeguards  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
firearms  to  undesirable  persons,  ban  all  mall 
order  sales  of  firearms,  and  prohibit  the  pur- 
chases of  firearms  by  non-residents  of  a 
state.  Few,  If  any  efforts  are  more  important 
to  the  future  safety  and  sectirlty  of  the 
American  people." 

California  Attorney  General  Thomas  C. 
Lynch  testified: 

"I  wish  to  endorse  national  firearms  regis- 
tration and  Ucenslng  procedures  .  .  .  Regis- 
tration and  licensing  of  firearms  rould  be  a 
tremendous  tool  for  law  enforcement — a 
major  protection  for  the  honest  citizen." 

Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce,  testified: 

"I  support  Federal  legislation  that  wlU  as- 
sist state  and  Federal  enforcement  agencies 
In  preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes  through 
Federal  registration  and  Ucenslng  activities. 
The  additional  administrative  workload  that 
win  be  placed  on  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies through  the  Implementation  of  such 
legislation  wiu  be  considerable,  birt  it  is  my 
sincere  beUef  that  the  cost  wlU  be  Incon- 
siderable compared  to  the  Uves  that  wUl  be 
saved.  PlnaUy.  enactment  of  legislation  that 
win  expedite  a  nationwide  system  of  report- 
ing firearms  data  will  materially  aid  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  bringing  to  Justice 
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t&ose  who  use  sucb  weapons  in  the  com- 
mls&lon  of  crimes." 

Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  testified: 

"I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  Is  long 
overdue.  The  need  for  such  legislation  has 
long  been  apparent." 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  testified: 

"Congress  should  pass  legislation  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  firearms — with  the 
specific  recognition — as  provided  in  Senate 
3634  ube  number  of  the  Tydlngs  bill  in 
1968)  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
registration  rests  with  the  Individual  states. 
Registration  of  ownership,  serial  number,  and 
type  of  weapon  can  give  enormous  assistance 
to  crime  prevention  and  detection. 

"The  Congress  should  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  in  the  absence  of  state  and  local 
regulations  limiting  access  to  firearms,  the 
federal  government  should  a.ssume  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  reasonable  licensing  reg- 
ulations for  the  possession  of  firearms." 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  testi- 
fied: 

"After  a;i  we  have  suffered,  it  would  be  ter- 
ribly dislUuslcnlng  If  we  failed  to  act  to 
control  guns.  Interst-Tte  control,  registration 
and  licensing  are  all  essential. 

"The  people  want  strict  g\m  control.  Their 
safety  demands  It.  The  Congress  Is  fully 
empowered  to  act.  The  time  Is  now." 


ASTM  AND  THE  LATE  TOM 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  about  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  L  Materials,  a  so- 
ciety of  great  significance  to  our  econ- 
omy, whose  interests  are  international, 
nonprofit,  technical,  scientific,  and  edu- 
cational. ASTM  has  been  engaged  in  fur- 
thering scientific  knowledge,  developing 
standards,  and  other  important  functions 
since  1898.  We  commend  the  society  for 
its  years  of  service. 

As  we  all  know,  of  late  standards  for 
use  by  both  industry  and  consiimers  have 
received  attention  from  the  Congress, 
Federal  agencies,  the  consumer  move- 
ment, and  the  standards  associations  and 
Institutes  themselves.  We  understand 
the  importance  of  standards  work  for 
the  vitality  of  our  economy  which  pro- 
duces such  an  abundance  of  goods  for 
all  Americans.  We  understand  as  well  the 
need  for  standards  to  insure  that  the 
goods  we  all  use  are  as  safe  as  possible. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  & 
Materials  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
late  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  its  man- 
aging director,  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  for  voluntary  standards. 
The  society  recently  published.  "ASTM 
In  the  I970's."  which  outlines  the 
chariged  demands  society  has  made  on 
the  voluntary  standardsmaking  associa- 
tions, and  ASTM's  bold  plans  to  take 
account  of  them. 

To  meet  the  challenges  now  facing 
voluntary  standardization,  ASTM  has 
formulated  a  program  which  will  deeply 
affect  its  organization  of  technical  op- 
erations, meetings,  publications,  and  dis- 
tricts. ASTM  has  taken  steps  to  speed 
the  standardsmaking  process  by  reliev- 
ing the  committees  responsible  for  mak- 
ing standards  of  much  of  the  burden  of 
paperwork  required  to  maintain  mem- 
bership lists,  prepare  and  distribute 
agenda  and  minutes,  and  write  reports. 


The  national  ofBce.  which  will  substan- 
tially increase  its  staff,  will  take  over 
these  functions.  The  financial  burden 
aLso  will  shift  from  the  committees  to  the 
national  headquarters;  by  this  means  the 
individuals  and  organizations  who  bene- 
fit from  committee  work  will  share  the 
costs  more  equitably. 

The  post  of  associate  technical  direc- 
tor— administration — has  been  created 
within  the  national  headquarters  to  over- 
see the  increased  administrative  work. 
His  reorganization  of  the  staff  and  ap- 
plication of  moUern  recordkeeping  and 
reproducing  devices  for  standards  will 
greatly  increase  the  speed  with  which 
standards  will  become  available. 

To  maintain  effective  communication 
between  the  technical  committees  and 
the  national  office,  the  staff  of  the  na- 
tional office  devoted  to  technical  opera- 
tions will  be  organized  into  a  number  of 
teclinical  divisions,  each  comprising  an 
area  of  technology  and  each  headed  by 
a  division  manager  reporting  to  the  di- 
rector of  technical  operations.  All  divi- 
sions wUl  receive  administrative  support 
from  the  associate  technical  director — 
administration — and  his  staff.  The  divi- 
sions are  metals  and  ceramics;  construc- 
tion; chemicals;  electrical,  electronics, 
nuclear  aerospace,  polymer  and  fabric; 
general  tests;  and  consumer — public  ori- 
ented. The  introduction  of  a  division 
devoted  entirely  to  consumer  products 
and  standards  is  an  especially  promis- 
ing indication  of  ASTM's  attitude  in  the 
1970's.  Each  division  manager  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  aware  of  current  tech- 
nical developments  and  to  anticipate  fu- 
ture ones  in  his  special  area.  Thus  he  will 
be  better  able  to  plan  activities  for  the 
technical  committees  which  set  stand- 
ards. 

To  speed  the  formulation  of  stand- 
ards, ASTM  has  decided  to  implement  a 
plan  by  which  committees  would  hold  a 
"committee  week"  each  month  from 
September  through  May.  This  procedure 
assures  that  a  technical  committee  wUl 
deliberate  more  often  and  at  a  pace 
suited  to  its  members.  To  make  informa- 
tion immediately  available  on  standards, 
ASTM  has  also  decided  to  print  a  news- 
letter. It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
"Materials  Research  and  Standards"  and 
for  separate  distribution  to  any  inter- 
ested person. 

AU  Americans  depend  in  some  measure 
on  groups  like  ASTM  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  our  economy  and  assist  the 
cause  of  consumer  safety.  Though  the 
Government  must,  in  the  future,  acquire 
expanded  responsibilities  for  consiomer 
safety,  much  of  the  technical  knowledge 
utilized  will  continue  to  come  from  so- 
cieties like  ASTM.  ASTM's  plans  for 
seeking  solutions  to  difficult  problems  in 
the  new  decade  are  encouraging.  In  dis- 
charging its  basic  responsibilities  to  con- 
simiers  the  Federal  Government  can  cer- 
tainly look  to  groups  like  ASTM  for 
advice  and  assistance. 

Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  was  an  Im- 
portant contributor  to  these  new  pro- 
grams. Those  who  are  committed  to 
strong  standards  programs  in  the  public 
interest  will  sorely  miss  him. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
ROLE  OF  DISSENT  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  TOLERANCE  IN  AMERICA 
TODAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  today  faces  an  enormous  task  of 
reconstructing  the  unity,  the  harmony, 
and  the  shared  visions  which  have  made 
our  Nation  great. 

The  specter  of  violence  and  repression 
is  growing  ever  greater  as  frustrations 
rise  and  as  faith  diminishes  in  the  abil- 
ity of  reason  and  the  democratic  process 
to  solve  our  problems  and  bring  us  to- 
gether again. 

In  a  remarkable  speech  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  William  and  Mai-y  College, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
challenged  us  to  hold  fast  to  our  con- 
viction and,  at  the  same  time,  "to  leam 
to  tolerate  a  little." 

Unity  and  vision  cannot  arise  from  a 
forced  conformity  or  a  repression  of  dis- 
sent. As  Senator  Muskie  said: 

civilization  has  benefited  whenever  men 
had  the  courage  to  hold  to  their  human  con- 
victions In  the  face  of  reprisal,  and  our  coun- 
try will  not  endure  as  a  free  society  unless 
men  are  willing  to  do  so. 

But  conviction  and  Ideology  must  be 
tempered  not  with  "caution"  or  "moder- 
ation" but,  rather,  with  tolerance  and 
respect. 

The  alternative  is  frightening  to  con- 
template. Already,  we  have  seen  Kent 
State,  Augusta.  Jackson,  new  violence  on 
the  streets — now  from  the  right — and  an 
Increasing  tempo  of  intolerance. 

I  commend  Senator  Muskie's  words  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  I 
think  they  portray  very  vividly  the  need 
to  retain  commitment,  conviction,  and  a 
passion  for  justice  along  with  tolerance 
and  respect  for  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  to  the  graduating  class  of  William 
and  Mary  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  TiMX  To  Seek  a  TStjce 

It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  the  topics  most 
commencement  speakers  will  choose  this 
year.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  Is  dissent  on 
the  American  campus. 

Some  win  find  It  good  per  se.  and  will  con- 
tent themselves  with  praising  those  who 
mount  It.  Others  will  warn  of  Its  conse- 
quences, as  did  the  President  after  the  shoot- 
ing at  Kent  State,  without  commenting  on 
the  Justice  of  the  dissent,  or  the  madness  oX 
the  means  used  to  suppress  it. 

Perhaps  some  will  look  beyond  the  phe- 
nomenon of  dissent  to  Its  causes  and  ef- 
fects In  the  America  of  1970. 1  hope  to  do  that 
today. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  at  the  beginning,  that 
dissent  Is  an  activity,  and  not  a  value.  There 
has  been  widespread  dissent  In  our  country, 
and  the  verdict  of  history  upon  It  U  very 
mixed. 

The  patriots  who  questioned  the  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  govern  the 
American  colonies  two  hundred  years  ago  in 
this  very  city  were  dissenters. 

A  great  many  military  coups  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
forceful  dissents  against  the  policies  of  dem- 
ocratically elected  governments. 

In  our  own  country,  governors  have  dls- 
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sented  against  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  have  Interposed  their  authority, 
on  behalf  of  some  of  the  people  of  their 
states,  against  their  enforcement.  The  object 
of  that  dissent  was  not  social  Justice,  but 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissent  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  blacks  and  whites — In  Bir- 
mingham, In  Selma,  and  In  Mississippi — 
stirred  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  pro- 
duced three  clvU  rights  laws  after  a  century 
of  Inaction. 

And  I  believe  the  dissent  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  has  had  much  to  do  with 
turning  our  government  away  from  Its 
policy  of  escalation  In  Vietnam. 

So  history  ts.iches  us  to  Judge  dissent,  not 
as  a  thing  in  Itself,  but  as  an  activity  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  opposes,  and  by  what 
it  forwards  in  Us  place. 

Second,  It  should  be  remembered  always 
that  In  much  of  the  world,  questions  about 
the  value  of  dissent  are  academic.  The  ex- 
pression of  dissent  Is  simply  ImpKisslble  or 
fraught  with  such  hazards  to  life  and  liberty 
as  to  sharply  restrict  its  effect. 

The  suppression  of  Russian  writers  and 
scientists,  and  of  the  students  In  Prague,  Is 
testimony  to  this:  so  Is  the  puritanical 
terror  of  the  Red  Guards,  which  has  reached 
Into  the  life  of  every  Chinese  village  to 
attack  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  deeds,  of 
unenthuslastlc  citizens.  So,  to  our  consterna- 
tion, are  the  arrests  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
have  dared  to  take  positions  contrary  to  those 
of  the  government  In  Saigon. 

Therefore.  If  we  are  often  divided  and 
angry  about  the  merits  of  dissent  In  this 
country.  It  Is  not  our  way  to  settle  the  argu- 
ment finally  by  becoming  a  police  stat«,  and 
enforcing,  upon  the  conflict  of  minds,  the 
resolution  of  the  gun  and  club. 

Third,  we  should  understand  that  even  In 
a  society  of  free  Institutions,  such  as  ours, 
there  Is  a  constant  pressure  on  all  to  con- 
form to  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  And 
the  price  of  non-conformity  has  often  been 
very  high. 

To  be  an  abolitionist  in  the  South,  or  a 
pro-slavery  man  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War,  was  an  Invitation  to  suffering. 

Simply  to  have  been  a  German-American 
during  the  First  World  War  was  enough  to 
have  your  patriotism  suspected,  your  lan- 
guage and  culture  abhorred,  and  your  every 
move  watched  by  vigilante  groups  of  your 
fellow  citizens. 

In  the  early  1950'8,  the  nation  endured  a 
Salem  witch-hunt  led  by  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  In  the  course  of  which 
otherwise  sensible  Americans  began  to  sus- 
pect their  nelghlxjrs  of  harboring  treacherous 
thoughts. 

And  today.  In  the  bumper  stickers  that 
read  "America — Love  It  or  Leave  It,"  one  can 
see  the  bitter  Impatience  with  which  many 
people  regard  those  who  challenge  the  sys- 
tem for  the  Injustice  and  hypocrisy  they  see 
In  it.  The  Vice  President  has  given  more 
artlculat*  voice  to  the  same  defensive  senti- 
ments. 

Indeed,  the  air  today  is  alive  with  pressures 
to  conform  to  the  opinions  or  behavior  of 
one  group  or  another. 

Prom  the  spokesmen  of  the  Administra- 
tion, there  is  pressure  to  become  part  of.  or 
at  least  yield  to.  a  "silent  majority."  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  this  majority  is 
white,  which  makes  it  Impossible  for  s  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  population  to  Join  it; 
that  it  Is  middle-class,  which  leaves  out  what 
begins  to  look  like  a  prep>onderance  of  the 
electorate. 

But  as  It  may  no  longer  be  a  majority.  It  Is 
also  becoming  less  silent.  We  saw  that  In 
lower  Manhattan  recently,  when  construc- 
tion workers  let  out  their  pent-up  fury 
against  young  demonstrators  who  had 
shouted  their  rage  against  the  country  and 
all  Its  works — and  who,  for  their  part,  de- 
mand an  equally  rigid  conformity  to  their 


opinions  from  all  with  whom  they  come  In 
contact. 

At  the  heart  of  that  struggle,  there  was 
the  Issue  of  our  country's  basic  worth  and 
direction.  The  demonstrators,  many  of  them 
students  who  had  enjoyed  the  unparalleled 
economic  well-being  of  middle-class  youth, 
were  saying  No!  with  signs  and  epithets  to 
the  society  that  had  provided  It;  the  con- 
struction workers,  who  had  struggled  for  a 
share  In  American  abundance  and  won  it, 
were  saying  Yes!  with  their  fists. 

The  workers  could  not  understand  the 
desjjeration  of  the  students,  some  of  whom 
face  the  possibility  of  serving  In  a  war  they 
find  unconscionable  and  futile. 

The  studenta  could  not  understand  that 
the  workers  have  an  Investment  In  the  Amer- 
ican system  that  they  are  willing  to  die  for. 

There  was,  and  Is.  a  tremendous  chasm 
between  the  two.  They  were  united  only  In 
violence — the  one  verbal,  the  other  physical, 
each  of  them  alternate  steps  up  the  ladder 
to  confrontation. 

If  that  violence — between  those  who  chal- 
lenge and  those  who  affirm  the  American 
system — broke  out  only  In  Manhattan  that 
day.  It  Is  latent  throughout  the  land. 

The  young  dissenters  fear  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  deaf  to  their  cries,  and  will 
continue  heedlessly  to  commit  their  Uvea  to 
military  adventures  abroad.  Those  who  have 
an  investment  in  the  society  fear  that  the 
dissenters  wUl  bury  It  In  the  rubble  of  the 
institutions    they   seek    to   destroy. 

And  that  fear  turns  each  group  Inward, 
making  it  at  once  more  hostile  to  the  other, 
and  more  demanding  of  the  total  commit- 
ment of  Its  own  members.  Rocks  are  thrown, 
and  the  clubs  come  out.  Rhetoric  becomes 
Inflamed — "effete  snobs",  "fascist  pigs", 
"bums",  "murderers" — until  finally  pollucal 
dialogue  disappears,  and  the  two  sides  lob 
grenades  of  verbal  abuse  over  the  walls  of 
their  encampments.  There  Is  no  quarter  giv- 
en, no  attempt  to  understand,  no  capacity 
to  feel  what  the  other  side  feels. 

Then  triggers  are  pulled  at  Kent  State, 
Augusta,  and  Jackson  State.  They  are  pulled 
out  of  fear — fear  that  has  so  cauterized  the 
sensibilities  that  at  last  a  man  cannot 
Imagine  what  It  is  for  another  man  to  take 
a  bullet  in  the  flesh. 

For  a  moment,  the  country  Is  shocked  out 
of  Its  trauma  of  fear.  People  begin  to  wonder 
what  will  happen,  If  we  go  on  this  way.  Kent 
State  had  that  effect,  because  the  dead  stu- 
dents were  white  and  middle-class.  Blacks 
have  been  asking  that  question  for  many 
years  before  Jackson  State. 

But  there  is  no  answer  from  the  White 
House,  nor  any  suggestion  of  an  alternative. 
And  after  a  while,  the  shock  passes — as  it 
passed  after  Watts,  and  Newark,  and  Detroit, 
and  Chicago.  The  country  returns  to  Its 
various  encampments — Its  separate  fears. 

Is  that  the  way  It  must  be? 

Must  we  live  In  fear  of  "those  others"? 
Must  we  demand  that  they  conform  to  our 
opinions  and  Interests,  or  face  our  eternal 
hostility?  Must  we  arm  ourselves  In  readi- 
ness for  civil  war.  and  speak  only  through 
bullhorns  across  the  lines  of  class  or  race 
or  age? 

I  believe  this  to  be  possible  In  America  in 
the  1970's.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  Inevitable — 
not  If  we  set  our  minds  against  It  and  our 
wills  to  work. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  sent  our  emissaries 
to  those  "others".  I  think  It  is  time  to  seek 
a  truce,  and  to  use  that  time  to  learn  to 
feel  for  the  other — and  finally,  hopefully, 
to  learn  to  tolerate  a  little. 

No  one  should  expect  that  any  man,  or 
event,  or  policy,  can  "bring  us  together" 
In  the  sense  that  we  all  might  come  to  share 
a  common  opinion  or  interest.  America  la 
too  diverse  for  that,  and  the  winds  of  change 
are  so  strong  now  that  we  are  bound  to  be 
divided  in  our  response  of  them.  But  we 
can  expect  and  should  demand  from  our  na- 


tional leadership — and  from  ourselves — tol- 
erance for  others  when  they  dissent  from  us, 
tolerance  for  non-conformity  to  our  chosen 
views. 

For  most  graduates  In  this  tumtiltuous 
year,  the  time  of  street  demonstrations  and 
violent  dissent  Is  ending.  Most  of  you  wlU, 
in  the  next  few  years,  marry  and  take  on 
family  responsibilities.  You  will  stUl  have 
opinions,  but  you  will  also  have  Jobs.  You 
will  be  thinking  less  about  student  revolu- 
tion, and  more  about  how  to  live  useful  and 
productive  lives. 

You  may  become — indeed,  you  may  al- 
ready be — members  of  the  "silent  majority". 
Or  you  may  hold  views  that  do  not  con- 
form to  those  prevailing  In  your  community. 

You  may  find  yourself  believing  that  the 
treatment  of  black  citizens  In  your  commu- 
nity is  an  outrage  to  the  human  spirit.  And 
you  may  find  the  expression  of  that  belief  to 
be  costly. 

You  may  find  yourself  In  strong  opposition 
to  the  course  your  country  is  taking  abroad. 
And  you  may  suffer  because  of  that  at  the 
hands  of  your  employer,  your  fellow  workers, 
or  your  neighbors. 

You  may  be  so  Increased  by  the  pollution 
of  yoiu-  environment  that  you  must  speak 
out  against  an  Industry  which  your  commu- 
nity believes  Is  essential  to  Its  economic 
growth.  And  you  may  pay  a  price  for  that. 

When  the  tide  of  emotionalism  about  crime 
Is  on  the  rise  in  your  community,  you  may 
resist  the  simple  solution  of  repressive  laws. 
because  you  believe  them  ultimately  Ineffec- 
tive and  a  threat  to  personal  liberty.  That 
may  have  Its  costs  as  well. 

If  your  dissent  has  enjoyed  a  limited  Im- 
munity during  your  college  years,  that  Im- 
munity will  end  as  you  leave. 

Then  the  question  will  be,  whether  you 
have  the  power  of  Intellectual  discrimination, 
and  the  moral  Integrity,  to  stand  against 
what  you  believe  to  be  wrong,  to  fight  for 
what  you  believe  to  be  right,  and  to  pay  the 
price  of  your  dissent. 

It  will  be  far  easier  to  conform,  far  more 
comfortable  to  Join  one  of  the  embattled 
camps.  It  was  easier  to  hate  German-Ameri- 
cans in  the  First  War.  than  to  defend  them 
from  the  attacks  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It 
was  easier  to  Indulge  Joe  McCarthy  In  the 
early  fifties,  than  to  resist  him  publicly.  It 
was  easier  for  Southerners  to  vilify  civil 
rights  workers  In  the  sixties,  than  to  speak 
out  against  the  abuse  of  blacks  in  the  South. 
It  was  easier  for  students  to  Join  In  demolish- 
ing university  offices,  than  to  stand  against 
that  vandalism. 

Conforming  to  the  prevailing  views  of  one's 
community  Is  always  easier — on  everything 
but  one's  conscience. 

Non-conformity  Is  nearly  always  costly — 
to  everything  but  one's  conscience. 

And  the  men  and  women  who,  while  hold- 
ing to  their  own  convictions,  are  willing  to 
step  out  of  the  encampments  of  their  class 
or  face,  and  seek  out  those  "others"  who  op- 
pose them — will  be  doing  more  than  a  favor 
for  their  conscience.  They  will  be  beginning 
a  dialogue  that  may  result  in  a  more  tolerant 
America,  one  where  i>eople  can  feel  some  part 
of  the  fear  and  hope  and  need  that  others 
feel. 

There  Is  a  practical  reason  why  men  and 
women  must  step  out  of  their  encamp- 
ments— It  Is  not  possible  for  any  one  group 
to  exercise  enough  Influence  or  leaderslilp  to 
Initiate  change;  coalitions  make  change.  Per- 
haps we  need  new  kinds  of  coalitions.  But 
since  it  Is  coalitions  that  can  bring  about  the 
changes  that  are  required  In  our  society, 
we  must  learn  to  work  together  apart  from 
our  encampments. 

This  Is  extremely  difficult  to  do  in  times  of 
crisis,  at  home  or  abroad.  Many  student  dis- 
senters view  those  who  have  engaged  the 
nation  In  Vietnam  as  war  criminals;  many 
supporters  of  the  war  regard  the  dissenters 
as  cowardly  traitors.   Many  blacks   feel.  In 
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tne  light  of  events  such  as  the  shootings  at 
Augusta,  and  Jackson,  that  there  Is  no  hope 
for  them  in  America  save  through  their 
violent  retaliation.  Many  whites  believe  their 
jobs,  property,  and  even  Uvea  to  be  threat- 
ened by  blacks. 

In  such  a  time,  there  Is  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure  on  the  members  of  each  group  to  con- 
form to  the  group's  opinions — to  share  the 
group's  fears.  Its  hates,  its  attitudes  and 
enemies.  A  student  Is  a  cop-out  v;ho  doubts 
the  moral  guilt  of  those  In  office;  a  man  is 
unpatriotic  who  says  the  war  must  end 
tomorrow:  those  who  try  to  work  with  the 
other  race  are  either  Uncle  Toms  or  negro- 
lovers 

All  that  one  can  say  to  those  who  endure 
such  pressure  is  that  clvlUzatlcn  has  bene- 
fited whenever  men  had  the  courage  to  hold 
to  their  human  convictions  In  the  face  of 
reprisal;  and  that  our  country  will  not  endure 
as  a  free  society  unless  enough  men  are  will- 
ing to  do  so 

War  between  the  fearful,  a  silent  con- 
fornuty  enforced  by  the  state,  cr  a  dialogue 
marked  by  tolerance — three  very  different 
futures  for  America.  The  men  who  worked 
here  two  centuries  ago  were  brave  enough, 
and  Intellectually  disciplined  enough,  to 
choose,  the  last  They  believed  in  the  right 
to  dissent,  and  protected  It:  and  they  judged 
the  value  of  dissent  by  what  It  opposed  and 
what  it  espoused  They  believed  the  open 
commerce  of  Ideas  preferable  to  divisions  of 
opinion  Into  hostile  camps  The  democracy 
they  devised  presumed  that  men  could  be 
able  to  communicate  with  each  other  In  a 
reasonable  way.  and  not  only  through  s^logans 
and  force.  It  prestimed  that  accommodation, 
and  not  fear,  would  characterize  the  Ameri- 
can society. 

One  would  hope  that  their  descendants  on 
this  green  today  would  so  live  as  lo  do  them 
honor. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  INVASION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mi".  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  several  students  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  Law  School.  All  were  critical  of 
the  President's  move  into  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

In  encouraging  their  continued  inter- 
est and  participation  in  public  affairs, 
I  sought  to  persuade  them  that  their  po- 
sitions, particularly  as  future  lawyers, 
should  be  based  upon  reason,  logic,  and 
precedent,  rather  than  emotion.  I  en- 
couraged them  to  prepare  and.  if  they 
wished,  to  submit  a  brief  on  the  con- 
stitutional law  questions  that  they  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  received 
such  a  memorandum  from  William  R. 
Sampson,  a  student  at  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  which  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  sensible  and  reason- 
able dialogue  which  the  students  of  to- 
day rightfully  seek. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  how  Sen- 
ators may  feel  concerning  the  President's 
action  in  South  Vietnam  and  Csunbodia. 
I  offer  one  student's  responsible  discus- 
sion of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Sampson  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  bt  William  R    Sampson 

The  nature  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion  and 
Its  stated  purpose — to  safeguard  U-S.  troops 
against  future  attacks  from  the  Viet  Cong — 


suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  President 
acted  Improperly.  International  law  is  well 
settled  concerning  action  against  anticipa- 
tory attack.  The  attacking  party  must  show 
a  "necessity  for  self-defense.  Instant,  over- 
whelming, and  leaving  no  choice  of  means, 
and  no  moment  for  deliberation. "  >  The 
United  States  certainly  had  other  means  of 
resolving  the  sanctuary  problem.  It  had  time 
to  deliberate.  The  stores  of  ammunition  and 
supplies  could  not  have  been  easily  used  or 
transported  during  the  ensuing  monsoon 
season.  The  United  States  could  have  asked 
permission  of  the  Cambodian  government 
for  Its  actions  In  the  likely  event  that  Cam- 
bodian forces  would  not  or  could  not  expel 
the  Viet  Cong  from  the  sanctuaries.  If  that 
permission  had  been  denied,  the  President 
could  have  protested  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations.  And  if  his  response  there 
had  proved  unsatisfactory  to  his  desire  to 
invade  and  clean  out  the  area,  the  President 
could  then  have  gone  to  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  President  did  none  of  those  things. 
To  the  extent  that  the  President  chose  to 
ignore  the  accepted  channels  for  resolving 
the  problems  with  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries and  chose  to  engage  large  numbers  of 
US.  troops  in  a  new  theatre  of  operation 
without  the  consent  of  anyone  in  the  Con- 
gress, one  can  argue  that  the  President  acted 
improperly  and  exceeded  his  discretion  as 
Commander  m  Chief. 

However,  international  law  as  clearly  sup- 
ports the  position  that  should  a  neutral 
accede  to  the  impositions  of  one  of  two  bel- 
llgerants.  the  other  may,  In  certain  circum- 
stances, disregard  the  neutral's  sovereignty 
and  attack  the  enemy  within  the  neutral 
state.  The  Cambodian  Invasion  can  be  prof- 
itably compared  with  United  States'  ac- 
tions In  three  similar  situations  In  which 
hostile  forces  used  neutral  territory  as  a 
base  for  recurring  raids  against  the  United 
States.  General  Jackson  pursued  Seminole 
Indians  into  Florida  when  that  territory 
was  owned  by  the  Spanish.  The  Indians  had 
frequently  attacked  American  positions  In 
Georgia.  Jackson  seized  several  Spanish 
forts  In  the  operation;  after  the  Indians 
were  subdued,  the  forts  were  returned  to  the 
Spanish  and  reparations  were  made  for  in- 
juries to  Spanish  property. 

Prom  1870  to  1877,  Mexican  bandits  fre- 
quently crossed  Into  Texas  to  pillage  Ameri- 
can settlements.  The  Mexican  central  gov- 
ernment made  little  effort  to  prevent  the 
raids,  so  In  the  spring  of  1877,  the  United 
States  gave  Its  commanding  offlcer  In  Texas 
the  authority  "when  In  pursuit  of  a  band 
of  the  marauders,  and  when  his  troops  are 
either  In  sight  of  them  or  upon  a  fresh  trail, 
to  follow  them  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
to  overtake  and  punish  them.  .  .  ." » 

During  the  "Cortina  War."  Mexico  ac- 
quiesced m  the  action  of  the  United  States 
against  Juan  de  Cortina  who  had  used  Mex- 
ico as  a  sanctuary  to  avoid  capture  by 
American  troops  after  raiding  the  Texas 
territory.  American  forces  crossed  the  Mexi- 
can border  on  February  4,  1860,  and  broke 
up  the  Cortina  outlaws.  No  complaint  against 
the  action  was  made  by  the  Mexican  central 
government,  and  the  Mexican  military  com- 
niander  in  the  area  concurred  that  the 
American  forces  should  be  empowered  to 
pursue  and  arrest  Cortina  and  his  men 
wherever  found.* 

These  examples  fit  well  within  the  thesis 
advanced  by  the  author  of  a  Note  In  the 
Columbia  Law  Review  that  "defensive  ac- 
tions which  Infringe  the  sovereignty  of  a 
neutral  state  should  be  Justifiable  under  In- 
ternational law  If  .  .  .  they  are  necessary  to 
end  repeated  raids  from  a  neutral  sanctuary, 
or  If  they  are  required  to  protect  the  safety 
of  troops  under  actual  attack."  •  However,  as 
that  author  also  points  out:  "A  point  Is 
reached  In  which  self-defense  becomes  ag- 
gression  under  any   well  developed  system 


of  law."  It  Is  at  this  point  that  I  would  take 
Issue  vrtth  President  Nixon's  action  of  30 
April.  I  believe  that  the  enormous  size  of  our 
movement  Into  Cambodia  coupled  with  the 
clear  Indication  that  the  President  had  the 
time  to  go  to  Congress  and  secure  its  ap- 
proval render  that  unilateral  action  by  the 
President  an  Improper  exercise  of  his  powers 
as  Commander  In  Chief. 

The  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention show  the  reluctance  of  the  delegates 
to  vest  In  the  chief  executive  great  discre- 
tionary authority  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to 
combat.  "The  debates  suggest  that  one  of 
the  prerequisites  for  unilateral  presidential 
response  even  In  defense  of  the  country  Is 
that  the  attack  be  so  'sudden'  that  resort  to 
Congress  Is  militarily  precluded."  '  The  factor 
most  persuasive  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
President  acted  Improperly  Is  that  he  clearly 
did  have  the  time  to  go  to  Congress  with 
his  request  to  send  troojjs  Into  the  Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries.  General  Abrams  had  known 
of  the  sanctuaries  for  years  and  has  re- 
peatedly asked  for  permission  to  destroy 
them.  The  President  could  not  have  been 
wholly  candid  when  he  referred  to  the  "sud- 
den" buildup  of  supplies  In  the  sanctuary 
area.  Our  military  Intelligence,  as  reported 
In  the  newspa{>ers.  Indicated  that  substan- 
tial quantities  of  supplies  have  laid  within 
the  Cambodian  Jungles  for  many  months. 
The  only  "sudden"  development  in  Cambodia 
was  the  deposing  of  Prince  Slhounok  by  Lon 
Nol  and  the  "sudden"  political  changeover 
which  made  an  Invasion  much  less  likely 
to  stir  up  adverse  reaction  from  the  Cam- 
bodian government.  Too.  Mr.  Nixon  may  have 
been  motivated  by  the  belief  that  Congress 
would  not  have  given  him  the  authority  to 
conduct  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  had  he 
asked  them  for  It.  Neither  factor  Is  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  large-scale  movement  of  U.S. 
troops  across  the  Cambodian  border  and 
their  deployment  in  Cambodia  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time. 

Cambodia  never  recognized  that  the  United 
Stales  had  the  right  to  pursue  Viet  Cong 
forces  Into  Its  territory.'  Nevertheless,  had 
Mr.  Nixon  authorized  the  pursuit  of  attack- 
ing bauds  of  Viet  Cong  by  Individual  squads 
or  companies,  his  action  would  follow  the 
precedents  of  his  predecessors  In  Florida  and 
Mexico.  But  Mr.  Nixon  has  so  vastly  expanded 
the  Vietnamese  War  and  has  so  seriously  In- 
fringed upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cam- 
bodian state  that  the  precedents  previously 
mentioned  have  virtually  no  relevance. 

In  conclusion.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President's  action  was  "blatantly  unconsti- 
tutional." as  It  has  been  called  In  a  resolu- 
tion by  a  Canadian  conference  of  Interna- 
tional lawyers.  There  is  evidence  that  some 
kind  of  response  to  the  sanctuary  situation 
In  Cambodia  was  Justified.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  work 
within  the  existing  channels  of  International 
law,  the  massive  nature  of  our  response,  and 
the  virtual  annexation  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Cambodia  for  60  days  was  Improper 
without  Congressional  approval.  For  these 
reasons  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church 
bill.  The  President's  action,  although  not 
clearly  unconstitutional.  Is  an  luifortunate 
precedent  which  the  Congress  should  disap- 
prove in  the  strongest  manner  possible. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  See  2  J.  Moore,  Digest  of  International 
Law  412   (1906). 

'H.R.  Rep.  No.  701,  45th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
App.  B.  at  241  (1878). 

'See  H.R.  Exec.  Doc.  No.  81,  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  102-04  (1860). 

•  IntcTnational  Law  and  Military  Opera- 
tions Against  Insurgents  in  Neutral  Territory, 
68  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1127-48  (1968). 

"Note.  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Power  to  Commit  Forces  to  Combat,  81  Harv. 
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L.  Rev.  1771-1805  (1968);  see  2  M.  Farrand. 
The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  at  313.  318-19  (rev.  ed.  1937) .  Hamilton's 
commentary  similarly  reflects  the  deliberate 
choice  by  the  framers  to  vest  In  the  legis- 
lature— the  representatives  of  the  people — 
the  power  to  engage  the  Nation  in  war:  "The 
President  will  have  only  the  occasional  com- 
mand of  such  part  of  the  mllltla  of  the  Na- 
tion as  by  legislative  provision  may  be  called 
Into  the  actual  service  of  the  Union."  The 
Federalist  No.  69  (emphasis  added). 

'  See,  e.g.,  the  statement  of  the  Royal  Cam- 
bodian Government,  reproduced  In  N.Y. 
Times,  Dec.  28,  1967,  at  17.  col.  2. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  POSITION  ON 
THE  C-5A  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  in  regard  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.— and  specifically  the 
C-5A  program. 

The  C-5A  program  was  initiated  in 
1963  when  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

As  of  June  1969,  no  production  air- 
craft had  been  delivered. 

As  of  May  25,  1970.  only  six  production 
aircraft  have  been  delivered,  plus  eight 
research  and  development  aircraft. 

Yet  through  April  30,  1970.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  on  the  C-5A  contract  more  than  $2 
billion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  seeking 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $544  mil- 
lion for  fiscal   1971. 

Of  this  amount.  $200  million  is  label- 
led "contingency." 

This  $200  million  exceeds  by  that 
amount  the  Government's  obligation  to 
Lockheed. 

The  Department  of  Defense  seeks  this 
additional  $200  million  as  the  best  way 
to  protect  the  Government's  investment 
in  the  C-5A  aircraft. 

Admittedly,  the  Goverrunent  and 
Lockheed  face  a  very  difficult  problem 
in  regard  to  the  C-5A  contract.  Under 
the  Air  Force  Department  interpretation 
of  the  contract  the  loss  to  Lockheed  will 
exceed  $640  million. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard.  He 
had  no  responsibility  for  the  original 
contract  and  is  making  an  effort  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  a  rather  chaotic  con- 
dition. 

He  has  not  yet  presented  an  overall 
solution.  He  does  recommend  the  appro- 
priation of  the  additional  $200  million, 
which  amount  goes  beyond  the  amount 
the  Department  of  Defense  contends  It 
owes  to  Lockheed. 

Lockheed  has  been  operating  almost 
entirely  on  Government  f imds.  It  has  put 
up  very  little  of  its  own  money.  The  con- 
tract between  Lockheed  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  ambiguous  one  and  apparent- 
ly is  subject  to  varying  interpretation. 
I  am  willing  to  support  the  $344  mil- 
lion authorization  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recommends  as  being 
within  its  contractural  obligation,  but  I 
have  considerable  doubt  about  the  addi- 
tional $200  million  which  goes  beyond 
what  the  Government  contends  is  owed 
to  Lockheed. 

I  shall  vote  to  eliminate  this  $200  mil- 
lion item  from  the  budget. 
CXVI 1140— Part  13 


SENATOR  SCOTT  GUEST  ON  METRO- 
MEDIA PROGRAM    "PROFILE" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. May  31,  1970,  the  distinguished 
Senate  Republican  leader  iMr.  Scott) 
appeared  as  a  guest  on  the  Metromedia 
Radio  News  program  "Profile."  On  the 
panel  asking  questions  were  the  pro- 
gram host,  Dan  Blackburn,  national  edi- 
tor of  Metromedia  Radio  News,  and  Sam 
Shaffer,  of  Newsweek  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  the  program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pbofilk 
Mr.  Blackburn.  Senator  Scott,  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes.  Is  there  any  real  likelihood 
IMt  of  an  acceptable  compromise  on  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  to  impose  a 
deadline  on  American  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia? 

Senator  Scott.  Yes.  there  Is.  Following  a 
vote  on  the  Dole  Amendment  pertaining  to 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  probably 
Wednesday  morning.  I  would  expect  that 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  will  Introduce 
a  resolution  which  may  contain  language 
protective  of  the  power  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  protect  the  armed  forces  abroad. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  such  an  amendment 
has  the  approval  of  the  White  House  as  of 
this  time,  but  some  progress  Is  being  made. 
Mr.  Blackburn.  This  Is  Dan  Blackburn  In 
Washington.  My  fellow  reporter  Is  Sam 
Shaffer  of  Newsweek  Magazine.  Our  guest  on 
this  edition  of  Profile  Is  Senate  Republican 
Leader  Hugh  Scott. 
We'll  be  right  back  after  this  message. 
Mr.  Blackburn.  Senator,  you  say  that  you 
are  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  resolution  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Byrd  has  the  White 
House  backing.  Has  getting  White  House 
backing  for  any  compromise  that  might  be 
accepted  by  supporters  of  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment  proven  to  be  a  more  formidable 
task  than  you  had  originally  expected? 

Senator  Scorr.  Well.  It  Is'  of  course  diffi- 
cult when  the  Senate  In  effect  challenges  the 
President.  The  President  tends  to  react  to 
preserve  his  Constitutional  functions;  the 
Senate  doggedly  holds  to  Its,  so  that  of  course 
It's  a  problem.  But  It  Is  far  better  for  some- 
one, like  myself,  to  continue  to  seek  to  con- 
ciliate. If  possible,  and  to  secure  for  the 
Commander  In  Chief  a  clear  recognition  of 
his  authority,  while  recognizing,  as  I  also 
do,  that  the  Senate  wishes  to  be  heard  with 
regard  to  Cambodia  and  the  Vietnamese 
war,  and.  of  course,  all  Senators,  like  all 
Americans,  are  extremely  anxious  for  this 
dreadful  war  to  be  ended. 

We're  all  agreed  on  the  principles  and  the 
goals.  The  obsession  oT  Senators  Is  with 
techniques,  and  that  Is  also  true  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator  Scott,  you  have  been 
defending  the  President's  actions  In  going 
into  Cambodia.  Doesn't  It  trouble  you  that  a 
President  can  make  a  unilateral  decision  to 
Invade  another  country?  Has  Congress  be- 
come Irrelevant  on  such  a  vital  matter  as 
waging  war? 

Senator  Scott.  The  relevance  of  Congress. 
I  think.  Is  shown  by  Congressional  reaction. 
The  wish  to  be  consulted:  they  have  the 
power  of  the  purse:  they  have  the  right  to 
authorize  the  use  of  defense  funds.  At  the 
same  time,  what  the  President  has  done  Is  to 
recognize  that  the  war  was  always  being 
waged  for  more  than  five  years  from  certain 
sanctuaries  across  the  border  from  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  also  recognized 
that  without  the  removal  of  that  menace  he 
was  unable  to  remove  160.000  troops  from 
Vietnam  during  the  next  10  or  12  months. 

Therefore,  It  beoomee — ^It  became  essential 


for  this  to  be  done.  I  have  said  quite  clearly 
and  plainly  that  It  would  have  been  better 
had  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  I  been  consulted  in  advance,  because  we 
might  have  been  able  to  better  prepare  pub- 
lic opinion  for  what  proved  to  be  a  shock 
with  regard  to  what  they  thought  was  a 
widening  of  the  war,  which  the  President 
firmly  believes  Is  a  shortening  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Shaffeb.  Well,  Senator,  in  connection 
with  preparing  public  opinion,  as  you  put  It, 
Senator  Hughes  of  Iowa  told  the  Senate  just 
the  other  day  that  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia— and  I  quote  him — distinctly  polar- 
ized the  nation  beyond  anything  I  have  ob- 
served In  my  lifetime,  and  so  I  ask  you.  was 
It  worth  It,  the  military  gains  that  will  tui- 
questlonably  be  achieved  and  trumpeted  at 
the  White  House? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  Mr.  Shaffer,  I  a«  a 
Senator  am  so  used  to  the  apocalyptic  type 
of  statement,  that  "never  In  my  lifetime,"  or 
"the  world  Is  about  to  come  to  an  end,"  or 
the  Chicken  Little  phllosopy  that,  "The  sky 
Is  falling."  I  have  learned  that  all  things 
pass.  This  is  a  serious  situation.  It  did  In- 
deed divide  the  country,  but  I  think  It 
divided  the  country  more  through  misun- 
derstanding of  the  common  desire  of  both 
Congress  and  the  President  to  find  a  quick- 
ening end  to  this  war.  and  I  think  that  mls- 
tmderstandlng  has  been  contributed  to  by 
various  eminent  Senators  who  are  them- 
selves, or  at  least  fancy  themselves,  candi- 
dates for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  In  what  way  do  you  feel 
It's  been  contributed  to? 

Senator  Scott.  Why,  by  the  hot  rhetoric, 
the  excited  language,  the  end  of  the  world 
is  coming,  the  ship  is  sinking,  let's  everyone 
run  for  cover,  I've  never  seen  such  a  disaster 
In  my  life,  gloom,  doom,  disaster,  and  so 
forth. 

Of  course  the  times  are  serious;  no  one 
discounts  that,  but.  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once 
said,  the  world  lives  on  the  razor  edge  of 
terror,  and  all  of  us  ought  to  devote  our 
attention  somewhat  more  cooly  to  getting 
off  that  razor  edge. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  You  pointed.  Senator,  to  a 
number  of  Democrats,  without  naming  them, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  running  for  Presi- 
dent In  1970 

Senator  Scott  Oh,  they  all  are.  They  all 
are.  Don't  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Blackbttbn.  rm  woaderlng  U  you  t«d 
that  there  has  been  an  overindulgence  In 
hot  rhetoric  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
too.  and  I'm  thinking  particularly  of  Vice 
President  Agnew. 

Senator  Scott.  Oh.  I  think  rhetoric  Is  al- 
ways well  fertUlzed  and  cross  fertilized  and 
tends  to  breed  rhetoric.  That's  why  I'm  try- 
ing to  be  a  rational  and  reasoning  person  In 
the  center.  I  was  reading  this  week  that  the 
dlfflcxilty  of  the  center  at  the  time  of  polar- 
ization is  that  instead  of  being  a  meeting 
ground  for  extremes.  It's  a  no-man's  land 
where  men  and  Ideas  are  caught  In  a  wither- 
ing crossfire.  I'm  one  of  those  people  pres- 
ently caught  out  in  no-man's  land.  But  It 
says  that  precisely  that  quality  of  being  a 
reasoning  man  In  the  center  In  a  time  of 
transition  is  needed  because  It's  so  scarce. 
Those  are  the  qualities  of  patience,  good 
temper  and  a  skeptical  willingness  to  wait 
and  see. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator,  Id  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  on  another  aspect  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Now,  you  have  been  a  leading  and  very 
vocal  advocate  for  planes  for  Israel,  but  the 
Administration  appears  to  be  dragging  its 
feet  on  Israel's  request.  In  your  speech  be- 
fore the  American  Zionist  Federation  you 
said,  "I  have  reason  to  believe  that  our 
prayers  and  our  petitions  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  answered 
fairly  soon."  Can  you  be  any  more  specific 
than  that? 

Senator  Scorr.  Well,  I  am  not  In  a  posi- 
tion without  revealing  some  of  the  things 
that  I've  been  told,  but  I  can  say  that  the 
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pressures  for  jets  to  Israel  have  Increased 
mightily  and  on  Monday  Senators  Javlts  and 
Rlbicoff  will  send  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  signed  by  more  than  50  Senators 
urging  that  Jets  be  made  available  on  long- 
term  credit  to  counter  the  Russian  introduc- 
tion of  Mig  pilots  and  SAM-3  missiles,  and 
Inquiries  on  the  Javlts-Riblcoff  move  will  be 
referred  to  Senator  Symington  and  myself. 

On  Tuesday  I  will  Introduce  with  Senator 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  a  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  all  Russian  personnel 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  considering,  now  more  seri- 
ously than  ever,  the  need  for  some  U.S.  ac- 
tion to  convince  the  Russians  that  it  Is  not 
profitable  to  continue  their  dangerous  creep- 
ing game  of  escalation  of  danger  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Shafter.  But  meanwhile,  how  about 
this  question  of  planes  for  Israel?  What's 
your  judgment? 

Senator  Scott.  My  Judgment  is  that  planes 
for  Israel  on  long-term  credit  will  Indeed  b« 
provided  We  are  trying  to  expedite  the  mat- 
ter of  time.  I  would  like  to  see — I  think  time 
Is  of  the  essence.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done 
promptly.  I  believe  that  it  Is  a  necessary 
step  to  convince  the  Russians  that  they  are 
seriously  risking  the  spread  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  by  arming  so  mightily  the  Egyp- 
tian forces. 

Mr.  Blackbtjrn.  Senator,  you  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  considering  some  ac- 
tion to  convince  the  Russians  that  their 
presence  is  not  good  for  peace  in  Egypt.  What 
kind  of  action  could  a  Secretary  of  State,  or 
any  member  of  the  Administration,  this  Ad- 
ministration, take  that  would  be  convincing 
to  the  Soviets? 

Senator  Scott.  I  have  suggested  two  pos- 
sibilities, the  Scott-Mondale  resolution  to 
make  the  strongest  of  representations  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its  Russian 
personnel  and  to  stop  sending  In  SAM-3 
missiles,  even  to  withdraw  those  they  have 
emplaced  there. 

Then  the  second  approach  is  the  Javlts- 
Rlbicoff  approach  to  send  the  Jets  to  Israel 
on  a  long-term  credit  basis.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  diplomacy,  but  diplomacy  hasn't 
worked  since  the  United  Nations  has  eight 
times  condemned  Israel  and  has  never  had 
the  guts  to  condemn  the  Arab  Republic  for 
their  aggressions. 

Mr.  Shajter.  Well.  Senator,  are  we  rendered 
any  less  effective  by  our  involvement  in 
Indo-Chlna?  In  other  words,  do  our  words 
carry  weight  In  the  \Uddle  East  while  we're 
bogged  down  in  the  swamps  and  the  Jungles 
of  Cambodia? 

Senator  Scoi-r.  Well.  I  think  that  If  we 
proceed  by  the  President's  schedule  of  with- 
drawal, and  even  accelerate  that  schedule  of 
withdrawal,  which  I  would  favor,  then  we 
are  maintaining  our  trustworthiness  as  a 
nation  which  keeps  its  promises.  If  we  do 
that,  then  our  credibility  in  the  Middle  East 
will  be  strengthened,  but  It  makes  no  sense 
for  some  people  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  must  be  weak  In  one  part  of  the 
world  and  strong  in  another. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Our  guest  on  Profile  Is 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh  Scott.  My 
fellow  reporter  Is  Sam  Shaffer  of  Newsweek 
magazine.  This  Is  Dan  Blackburn  and  we  will 
continue  after  this  brief  pause. 

Mr.  BLACKBtmN.  Senator  Scott,  to  come 
full  circle  to  what  you  were  talking  about 
with  regard  to  both  the  Javlts-Riblcoff  letter 
and  the  Scott-Mondale  resolution.  Is  It  your 
feeling  that  one  of  these  two  steps,  if  not 
both,  will  be  adopted  in  some  form  close  to 
what  is  outimed  by  the  Administration? 

Senator  Scott.  In— somewhere  within  the 
area  for  which  we  are  pressing  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  State  Department  will  act.  I 
think  it  important  that  they  act  promptly. 
I  cannot  give  you  a  date. 


Mr.  Blackburn.  Senator.  I'd  like  to  come 
back  to  another  subject  we  touched  on 
earlier,  before  pursuing  something  else,  and 
this  is  this  question  of  rhetoric.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  has  said,  and  In  fact  has  made 
such  a  comment  on  this  program,  that  he 
does  not  feel  he  can  go  on  to  a  campus  at 
this  time.  Do  you  feel  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  should  concern  the  Vice  President,  and 
would  it  concern  you  if  you  were  In  his 
position? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  rather  than  respond- 
ing directly  to  the  Vice  President's  ex- 
pressions which  must  be  left  to  him.  it  is  my 
view  that  the  First  Amendment  ought  to  be 
observed  by  all  good  citizens,  and  that  guar- 
antees the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
freedom  of  assembly  and  the  freedom  of  peo- 
ple to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  and 
so  on,  and  I  would  think  that  If  people  are 
genuinely  devoted  to  these  freedoms  that 
they  would  make  It  possible  for  anyone, 
whether  It  be  the  Vice  President  or  the 
ubiquitous  poet.  Gene  McCarthy,  or  anyone 
In  between,  to  address  student  audiences. 

One  would  think  that  students  would  be 
interested  In  the  educative  process,  namely 
to  learn.  It  Is  preferable,  believe  me.  to  shout, 
because  when  you  shout  you  can't  hear  what 
the  other  fellow's  saying,  and  he  Just  might 
say  something  worth  hearing. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator,  In  connection  with 
the  business  of  hearing  and  listening,  the 
youth  of  America,  the  Interior  Secretary, 
Hlckel,  as  you  know,  complains  that  the 
Administration  is  not  listening  to  the  youth 
of  America.  Now,  do  you  agree  with  this? 

Senator  Scon.  Well,  I  think  at  the  time 
that  he  said  it  It  was  a  salutary  statement 
and  I  am  glad  he  said  It,  and  I  so  conveyed 
my  views  to  him.  I  believe  people  should 
listen.  I  listen  a  lot  myself.  We've  had  loads 
of  delegations  come  to  see  me.  1  haven't  been 
able  to  see  them  all.  and  some  go  awa^  a 
little  miffed,  but  they  don't  realize  that  you 
can't  see  10,000  people  in  10  hotirs,  for  exam- 
ple, and  there's  a  little  unreasonableness  In 
that. 

There  Is.  however,  strong  evidence  now  that 
the  Administration  Is  listening.  It  has  sent 
out  most  of  Its  younger  staff  members,  a 
dozen,  more  or  less,  to  listen  to  anyone  who 
has  the  thought  or  desire  to  be  heard.  The 
Cabinet  officers  are  listening.  The  young 
children,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Cabinet 
officers,  have  been  perhaps  the  most  effective 
force  in  government  in  bringing  to  the  high 
levels  of  government  the  importance  of  11s- 
temng  to  what  young  people  are  saying.  Their 
concern  Is  real;  their  compassion  is  real;  their 
desire  to  get  out  of  the  war  Is  real. 

One  young  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day 
In  my  home  in  Philadelphia  she  was  very 
much  concerned  about  Vietnam.  I  said.  "I 
represent  12  million  people,  Bunny,  and  I'm 
12  million  times  as  concerned  as  you  are." 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator,  you  have  an  excellent 
record  on  civil  rights,  so  I  feel  quite  free 
to  ask  you.  what  Is  your  Adnalnlstratlon  do- 
ing to  woo  the  black  voters?  For  Instance, 
aren't  you  alienating  the  blacks  when  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  goes  to  Cleveland, 
Mississippi,  at  a  time  of  great  tension  and 
crisis  and  talks  to  a  Uly-whlte  audience. 
despite  the  black  protests? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  I  have  no  say  over 
where  the  Vice  President — where  the  Attor- 
ney General  goes  or  what  he  says.  I  recall 
that  he  at  least  delivered  a  balanced  Judg- 
ment m  which  he  was  critical  of  violence 
on  one  side  or  repression  on  the  other,  or 
of — on  other  occasions  he  has  recently  moved 
strongly  to  continue  desegregation  processes, 
even  to  swing  the  whole  state  of  Georgia,  so 
there's  a  good  side  to  it  too. 

The  Administration  has  also  recently  noti- 
fied me,  as  they  did  In  the  last  time  this  bill 
came  around,  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Whltten  anti-busing  amendments  and  the 
Jonas  amendment  to  one  of  the  Imjjortant 
bills,   and  I  have  been  authorized   to  con- 


tinue my  fight  In  the  Senate  to  strike  these 
objectionable  amendments  out.  If  they're 
struck  out  that  will  be  an  Important  civil 
rights  action. 

I  have  succeeded  14  times  In  this  Olst 
Congress  in  pro-clvll  rights  amendments; 
the  first  three  or  four  the  Administration  was 
a  little  ambivalent  and  uncertain  of  itself, 
but  lately  they've  been  giving  me  good  solid 
support  on  it. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Then  you're  satisfied  that 
the  Administration  Is  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  wooing  black  votes? 

Senator  Scott.  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  concerned  about  black  votes,  but  they're 
anxious  that  blacks  be  treated  on  an  abso- 
lutely even  and  equal  basis  with  whites,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  an  ethnic  vot- 
ing bloc,  but  rather  as  a  group  of  Americans 
with  very  serious  problems  which  need  to 
be  redressed. 

For  example,  the  extension  of  credit  by  this 
Administration  to  black  businessmen,  small 
proprietors,  the  opening  of  storefront  head- 
quarters for  blacks  to  be  able  to  get  loans, 
the  President's  meeting  with  the  heads  of 
the  black  colleges,  his  naming  the  president 
of  one  of  these  colleges  as  his  advisor,  the 
fact  that  this  Administration  has  named 
more  black  men  and  women  to  positions  In 
government  than  any  previous  Administra- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  new  general  counsel 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  Is  a  black. 
a  former  judge  In  New  York,  a  friend  of 
mine,  formerly  a  protege  of  Senator  Keating, 
all  these  things  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  I  think  those  who  are  seeking  to 
have  this  Administration  do  what  some  Ad- 
ministrations do,  and  that  Is  to  make  pleas, 
appeals,  both  overt  and  covert,  to  one  ethnic 
group  or  another  in  the  county  is  not  a 
policy  of  the  Administration.  They  are  try- 
ing to  treat  all  Americans  as  equally  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  government. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator,  a  little  earlier  in  this 
program   you   spoke  about  the  problems  of 
the  man  In  the  center.  Now.  you  were  elected 
leader  of  the  Senate  Republicans  by  a  four  %, 
vote  margin  after 

Senator  Scott.  Five,  Sam. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Five,  was  it?  I'm  sorry — after 
the  death  of  your  predecessor.  Now  there's 
talk  about  another  challenge  to  you  next 
January  here  in  the  Senate,  and  the  firing 
Is  coming  from  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
your  party.  Now,  it's  my  Impression,  as  one 
who  covers  the  Senate,  that  your  strength 
Is  growing,  but  I  may  be  misreading  the 
situation.  How  do  you.  In  all  objectivity, 
read  it? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  so  far  as  one  can  be 
objective  about  himself,  Sam,  I  am  pretty 
well  known  in  Washington  as  a  man  who 
counts  accurately.  I  have  never  given  the 
press  gallery  a  wrong  count  as  to  where  I 
stand.  Now.  the  support  for  me  in  my  Judg- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  about  27-16.  28- 
15,  and  Insofar  as  any  new  Senators  are  con- 
cerned, I'm  sure  that  a  majority  would  sup- 
port me.  Therefore,  there  has  been  a  very 
strong  and  definite  accretion  of  support  for 
which  I  am  most  grateful  since  my  road  has 
been  a  very  difficult  one  In  seeking  to  be  Just 
and  fair  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Yet  the  sniping  at  you 
seems  to  be  escalating  at  the  same  time 
Senator. 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  that's  partly  due.  I 
may  say.  to  the  press  and  media.  If  I  don't 
get  In  wrong  with  you  fellows,  but — 

Mr.  Shaffer.  You  will. 

Senator  Scott.  I'm  sure  I  will,  but  I  am 
candid,  and  I  think  part  of  It  is  because  any- 
thing that  sounds  like  bad  news  Is  better 
news  than  good  news,  but  there's  no  Justifi- 
cation for  it. 

The  smping.  I  think,  results  from  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  strong  leaaer,  as  Bryce  Harlow 
noted  in  introducing  me  once.  'The  Senate 
prefers  strong  leaders,  and  the  stronger  you 
are.  the  more  certain  Individuals  are  liable 
to  snipe  at  you.  but  the  Interesting  thing  is 
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they're  always  anonymous.  None  of  them 
would  quite  dare  Invoke  the  wrath  of  their 
colleagues  by  making  open  attacks,  because 
I  think  it  would  be  a  losing  game. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Well.  Senator,  If  I  may 
follow  up  on  this  for  a  second.  It  has  been 
reported  that  relations  between  you  and 
your  Whip,  Senator  Griffin,  have  become  In- 
creasingly strained  during  recent  weeks,  that 
Senator  Griffin  has  ambitions  to  sit  In  your 
seat  and  you  have  ambitions  to  keep  him 
from  doing  that  while  you  hold  It.  Could  you 
enlighten  us  as  to  Just  what  your  relation- 
ship is  with  the  Whip? 

Senator  Scott.  Sure  I  will,  Dan.  You  guys 
created  that  whole  situation.  It  never  hap- 
pened. It's  the  most  utter  nonsense,  total 
hogwash.  completely  Incredible,  and  wholly 
and  absolutely  and  utterly  and  totally  false. 
Now,  I've  spent  hours  with  Bob  Griffin  to- 
day and  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  We 
are  in  complete  agreement  and  complete 
harmony.  He  Is  trying  to  do  exactly  what 
I'm  trying  to  do.  which  is  to  work  out  an 
accord  between  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House.  There  has  never  been  the  slightest 
variance. 

Now,  Bob  Griffin  is  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, and  as  Senator  from  Michigan,  he  has 
a  constituency  and  he  responds  to  It.  I'm 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  re- 
spond to  that.  But  111  bet  you'll  find  that 
Bob  Griffin's  and  Hugh  Scott's  votes  are 
about  as  close  together  as  any  two  Senators 
here,  and  I  want  to  nail  this  now  for  what 
It  Is.   a   total   absolute  falsehood. 

Mr.  Blackbuun.  I  don't  want  to  suggest 
for  a  second  that  you've  left  any  doubt. 

Senator  Scott.  Thank  you,  Dan.  There 
never  was  any  doubt,  but  I  am  constantly 
fighting  ghosts  and  situations  which  never 
did  exist. 

Mr.  Blackbukn.  We'll  have  some  final 
thoughts  right  after  this  word. 


Mr.  Blackburn.  Sam,  I  think  you  had  a 
question  you  wanted  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Yes,  Senator;  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  economic  situation  the  covm- 
try  is  In  with  the  stock  market  In  a  bad 
slump  despite  temporary  recoveries  in  the 
past  day  or  so  and  with  Inflationary  forces 
still  on  the  rampage? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  Sam,  a  battle  to  con- 
trol inflation  has  its  painful  intervals.  The 
country  was  allowed  to  run  wild  under  the 
previous  Administration  of  President  John- 
son, who  tried  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam 
without  paying  for  it  In  taxes  and  building 
up  enormous  budget  deficits.  We're  paying 
for  that  now.  As  Kipling  said  once,  "the 
things  that  we  do  by  two  and  by  two  we  pay 
for  one  by  one"  and  this  Is  happening. 

However,  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion, 
after  talking  to  leading  economists  in  the 
Administration  and  out,  that  we  will  have 
a  very  good  third  quarter,  a  remarkably  good 
fourth  quarter  and  that  the  goal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  report  of  $985  bil- 
lion In  the  Gross  National  Product  has  every 
reasonable  expectation  of  being  reached,  and 
the  present  GNP  is  932.  That  means  that  we 
will  go  up  $53  billion  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  do  not  expect  unemploy- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  higher  than 
now.  I  hope  it  will  be  lower.  It  should  be. 

And  therefore,  while  I  am  not  an  arrant 
optimist,  I  am,  again,  one  of  those  who  Is 
convinced  that  definitely  better  times  are 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator,  If  time  allows  for  a 
parochial  question,  everybody  In  Pennsyl- 
vania says  you'll  have  an  easy  ride  in  your 
race  for  reelection  In  the  Senate.  How  does 
the  campaign  look  to  you? 

Senator  Scott.  Sam,  nobody  as  firm  as  I 
am.  as  candid  as  I  am  and  as  positive  as  I 
am  Is  every  assured  of  anything  easy  In  this 
world.  Including  election.  All  the  surveys  In- 
dicate that  I  am  ahead.  I  assume  that  it  will 
be  a  difficult  race.  I've  never  met  my  oppo- 
nent. I  do  have  a  little  trouble  remembering 


his  name,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  become 
more  visible. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Senator.  I'm  going  to  try 
and  work  in  two  questions  here  before  time 
gets  away  from  us  altogether.  The  first  one 
Is  In  connection  with  elections.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  possibility  that  Hugh  Scott 
might  become  Majority  rather  than  Minority 
Leader  in  the  next  Senate? 

Senator  Scott.  It's  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  desired,  as  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen  would  have  enunciated.  I  would  hope 
that  It  would  happen.  If  the  economy  Is  good 
and  If  the  President  has  kept  his  promises, 
as  I  expect  him  to  do.  to  get  out  of  Cambo- 
dia, to  accelerate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
to  assure  people  we  aren't  going  to  leave 
anybody  there  ultimately,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  assured  me  yesterday  It  was  his  In- 
tention, then  I  would  assume,  with  a  better 
economy,  that  we  could  be  the  majority 
party.  If  we  deserve  to  win,  we  will.  If  we 
deserve  to  win,  I  would  then  be  the  Ma- 
jority Leader. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Are  you  as  optimistic  now 
as  you  were,  say — or  as  you  might  have 
been,  say,  two  months  ago? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  with  the  Dow-Jones 
up  32  points  I  feel  a  Uttle  better  about  it. 

Mr.  Blackbttrn.  Senator,  one  final  ques- 
tion, and  that  is.  with  debate  over  Cambodia 
and  a  number  of  other  of  that  type  of  debate 
In  prospect,  do  you  anticipate  a  lengthy 
session  of  Congress  this  year? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  here  I'm  the  optimist, 
Mike  Mansfield  is  the  pessimist.  Both  of  us 
expected  to  be  out  before  Labor  Day.  I  still 
hold  to  that  prediction. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Which  would  make  it  a 
lot  easier  for  people  who  are  running  for 
reelection. 

Senator  Scott.  Yes,  namely  me. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Our  guest  has  been  Sen- 
ate Republican  Leader  Hugh  Scott.  My  fellow 
reporter  has  been  Sam  Shaffer  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Next  week  our  guest  will  be  Doctor  John 
Hannah.  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program. 

This  Is  Dan  Blackburn  In  Washington 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  SCI- 
ENTIFIC UNIONS  IDEA  PARALLELS 
WORLD  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSTI- 
TUTE RESOLUTION  OP  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
399,  to  facUitate  the  creation  of  a  World 
Environmental  Institute.  The  resolution, 
which  has  40  cosponsors,  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Rela- 
tions. The  committee  has  requested,  and 
is  waiting  for,  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

At  the  time  I  submitted  Senate  Res- 
olution 399,  I  said  it  was  "a  practical 
proposal,  one  that  can  be  achieved  if  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task.  The  res- 
olution is  intended  to  produce  action,  not 
more  rhetoric.  And  it  will  produce  that 
action  if  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  leaders  of  foreign  nations  accept  it 
with  the  seriousness  and  urgency  in 
which  more  than  a  third  of  the  Senate 
has  offered  it." 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  complete 
commitment  to  the  World  Environmen- 
tal Institute  concept,  I  suspect  that  some 
people  may  have  doubted  the  feasibility 
of  this  idea.  Since  I  introduced  the  res- 
olution, however,  both  the  feasibility  of 
such  an  institute  and  the  urgency  behind 
it  have  become  clear.  Seldom  have  I  seen 


such  a  response  to  a  legislative  proposal. 
Scientists,  ecologists.  statesmen  and  lay- 
men from  this  country  and  around  the 
world  have  written  to  me  offering  sup- 
port and  suggestions. 

I  have  learned,  for  example,  that  my 
concern  for  treating  envuonmental 
problems  on  a  world-wide  basis  is  not 
unique:  Organizations  and  individuals 
throughout  the  world  are  urging  similar 
proposals.  On  May  6,  for  example,  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  two  fine  proposals 
by  Dr.  George  Kennan  and  Dr.  Richard 
Gardner.  I  will  also  insert  a  magnificent 
address  on  the  same  subject  by  UN 
Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

Today  I  want  to  share  with  the  Sen- 
ate   another    fine    proposal— one    that 
closely  parallels  my  ovra,  and  has  been 
worked  out  in  great  detail.  The  material 
I  am  inserting  is  a  "Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific   Unions— ICSU— on   Prob- 
lems of  the  Human  Environment."  The 
ICSU  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
international     scientific     organizations 
and  the  report  of  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
clearly  reflects  the  tremendous  dedica- 
tion and  skill  that  its  members  possess. 
This  report  not  only  catalogs  the  global 
environmental  problems  to  which  I  al- 
luded in  my  April  27  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  comes  to  a  strikingly  similar 
conclusion  concerning  the  recommended 
form  of  action  that  should  be  taken  at 
the  international  level.  Specifically,  the 
ICSU  Committee  recommends  creation 
of  an  "International  Centre  for  the  En- 
vironment." Like  my  proposed  World  En- 
vironmental Institute,  the  Centre  would 
be  both  a  research  center  on  global  en- 
vironmental problems  and  a  central  "in- 
telligence service"  or  clearinghouse  on 
environmental  knowledge.  In  addition 
the  ICSU  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Centre  administer  the  global  moni- 
toring activities  on  the  environmental 
front. 

I  cannot  commend  this  report  too 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  an  excellent,  in-depth 
product  of  scientists  throughout  the 
world.  It  demonstrates  the  soundness  of 
the  international  concept — whether  It  Is 
called  the  World  Environmental  Insti- 
tute or  the  International  Centre  for  the 
Environment. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  in  this 
matter  is  not  restricted  to  maHng 
speeches.  I  do  not  care  what  the  inter- 
national organization  is  called  or  who 
gets  credit  for  its  creation.  I  simply 
want— as  do  U  Thant.  Dr.  Kennan.  Dr 
Gardner,  and  ICSU,  and  countless 
others — real  action  on  a  proposal  of 
this  sort.  And  I  want  the  United  States 
to  take  the  leadership  in  establishing  an 
international  authority  to  deal  with 
global  environmental  problems. 

I  will  not  minimize  the  difficulty  of 
this  task — it  is  an  enormous  one  and 
still  far  from  completion.  The  urgency 
of  the  matter,  however,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  regarding  it  should 
signal  that  action  is  needed  now.  I  am 
committed  to  that  action ;  40  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  399  are  committed 
to  that  action;  and  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity here  in  the  United  States  will  be 
committed  as  well. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the 
ICSU  on  Problems  of  the  Human  En- 
vironment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Ad  Hex;  Committee  of  ICSU 
ON  Problems  or  the  Human  Environ- 
ment 

abstract 
The  ad  hcc  Committee  has  coasldered  In 

detail  the  following  ways  in  which  man  Is 

altering  the  environment: 

1.  Increase  In  human  population  density. 

2.  Increase  In  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 

3.  Increase  In  turbidity  (particulate  con- 
tent) of  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Pollution  of  the  oceans  and  coastal 
waters. 

5.  Radioactivity  In  the  atmosphere,  natural 
waters,  soils  and  living  organisms. 

6.  Deliberate  and  Inadvertent  modification 
of  the  atmosphere.  Including  the  effects  of 
cloud  seeding  and  Jet  contrails. 

7.  Effects  of  Introduced  species. 

8.  Pressures  on  available  water  resources. 

9.  Eutrophlcatlon  of  international  waters. 

10.  Soil  erosion  and  destruction. 

11.  Noise  as  a  pollutant. 

12.  Dissemination  of  pollutants  In  air,  soils, 
water  and  living  organisms  (Including  Indus- 
trial and  domestic  wastes,  pesticides,  reac- 
tions in  the  atmosphere,  biological  mole- 
cules) . 

13.  Degradation  of  natural  ecosystems 
with  the  loss  of  gene  pools. 

14.  Thermal  pollution  (atmosphere  and  in- 
ternational waters). 

There  Is  a  wide  variability  In  the  scale  of 
these  effects,  in  the  urgency  of  environmen- 
tal threats,  In  the  ways  In  which  man  could 
be  affected.  The  Committee  considered  these 
facts,  and  also  toolc  note  of  the  other  Interna- 
tional organizations  which  are  involved. 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  the  ICSU  h(u  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide objective  scientific  leadership  in  this 
field. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  recommends  that 
ICSU  set  up  a  Scientific  Committee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Environment  [SCOPE),  which 
would  bring  together  the  various  disciplines, 
and  which,  through  Its  Commissions,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  environ- 
mental monitoring,  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  environmental  disturt>ance6.  simulation 
modeling  and  predictions,  and  the  study  of 
the  social  effects  of  man-made  change  in 
the  environment. 

It  Is  recommended  that  SCOPE  be  pro- 
vided with  a  secretariat  which  should  be  de- 
veloped into  an  International  Centre  for  the 
Environment. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  recommends~tEat 
SCOPE  and  the  InternaUonal  Centre  for  the 
Environment  cooperate  fully  with  other 
groups,  outside  of  ICSU,  Including  all  In- 
volved UN  Agencies,  regional  Intergovern- 
mental bodies,  and  International  non-gov- 
ernmental bodies. 

TERMS    or    RETERENCE 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  was  set  up  as  a 
result  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  12th 
General  Assembly  of  ICSU  (Paris,  28  Sep- 
tember-2  October  1968)  : 

"The  lUGG,  and  lUBS  In  consultation  with 
SCIBP.  are  invited  to  appoint  three  mem- 
bers each  to  an  od  hoc  Committee  of  ICSU 
on  Problems  of  Human  Environment,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  report  upon  those 
characteristics  of  the  environment  which 
man  himself  Is  altering.  The  report  will  em- 
phasize those  problems  which  are  of  inter- 
national concern,  and  will  state  if  there  are 
those  toward  the  solution  of  which  the  scien- 
tific competence  represented  by  ICSU  could 
effectively   be   applied   and   it  will   b©  sub- 


mitted, with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  lUOO  and  of  lUBS,  In  the  first  in- 
stance who  will  examine  It  and  forward  it 
with  their  comments  to  the  Officers  of  ICSU. 
The  Assembly  authorizes  the  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  to  give  the  necessary 
financial  help  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Report  and  further  recommends  that  the 
Officers  take  prompt  action  on  the  Report 
when  it  is  presented  to  them." 

SUBSEQUENT    ACTION 

lUBS,  acting  with  SCIBP,  and  lUGO  ap- 
pwinted  the  following  six  members: 

WBS 

Professor  D.  S.  Farner,  Dept.  of  Zoology, 
Univ.  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash.  98105,' 
U.S.A. 

Dr.  B.  Lundholm,  Ecological  Research 
Committee,  Natural  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, Wenner-Gren  Center,  Sveavftgen  166. 
VIII,  S  113  46,  Stocliholm.  Sweden. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion, The  Laboratory.  Citadel  Hill,  Plymouth. 
U.K. 

WGG 

Dr.  K.  Grasshof ,  InsUtut  fuer  Meereskunde 
an  der  Universltaet  Kiel,  Niemannsweg  11.  23 
Kiel,  Germany. 

Dr.  W.  Laszloffy,  Racoczi  ut.  41,  Budapest 
VIII,  Hungary. 

Dr.  E.  Munn.  Meteorological  Sen-ice  of 
Canada,  315  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  met  for  the  first 
time  In  Washington.  D.C.  (1-2  March  1969, 
at  the  kind  InvitoUon  of  the  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences).  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith  and 
Dr.  K.  Laszloffy  were  unable  to  attend  but 
were  represented  by  Dr.  L.  H.  N.  Cooper 
(Plymouth  Laboratory)  and  Dr.  K.  Szesztay 
(Budapest)  respectively. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  B.  Lundholm  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  and  Professor  G.  D.  Gar- 
land (Secretary-General  of  lUGG)  who  had 
assisted  In  convening  the  ad  hoc  Committee, 
was  made  Secretary. 

The  Committee  held  Its  second  meeting  in 
Stockholm,  June  10-11,  1969.  On  this  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Szesztay  again  replaced  Dr. 
Laszloffy  and  Dr.  Cooper  was  present  In  ad- 
dition to  Dr.  Smith.  At  the  suggestion  of 
ruPAC.  Dr.  R.  Truhaut  (University  de  Paris, 
Faculty  de  Pharmacle,  Chaire  de  Toxlcologle, 
4  avenue  de  I'Observatolre,  Paris  6,  France) 
and  Dr.  G.  Widmark  (Institute  of  Analytical 
Chemistry.  University  of  Stockholm,  Roslags- 
vagen  90,  Stoclcholm,  Sweden)  attended  as 
experts  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  IGU,  Dr.  I.  Burton  (Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5.  Ontario,  Canada)  attended  as  an 
expert  In  geography.  Mr.  P.  W.  O.  Baker, 
Executive  Secretary  of  ICSU,  was  present  on 
June  11.  Mr.  G.  T.  Goodman  who  had  given 
considerable  assistance  in  preparing  the 
working  paper  was  present  as  well. 

THE    BASIC    PROBLEM 

In  what  qualitative  ways  and  by  how  much 
quantitatively  Is  the  global  environment  of 
man  being  adversely  affected  by  the  techno- 
logical revolution  begun  during  the  19th 
century?  The  growth  of  population  and  the 
per  capita  capability  of  modification  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  environment  are  accelerat- 
ing at  such  rapid  rates  that  unforeseen  and 
often  unwanted  side  effects  are  continually 
arising.  How  serious  are  the  consequences  of 
these  for  the  futwe  life  of  man  on  earth? 

MAN    INDUCED    ALTERATIONS    OF    THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Observing  Its  charge  to  prepare  "a  report 
upon  those  characteristics  of  the  environ- 
ment that  man  himself  is  altering",  the  Com- 
mittee has  considered  in  detail  the  environ- 
mental alterations  listed  below.  Later  in  this 
report  the  Individual  topics  are  further  dis- 
cussed, with  proposals  for  desirable  scientific 
research  and  International  action  in  each 
case. 


The  list  Ijelow  Is  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
haustive. Rather,  the  ad  hoc  Committee  felt 
that  it  should  examine  a  sufficient  numl>er 
of  problems  to  indicate  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
scientific  interests  represented  in  ICSU  could 
be  applied  to  alleviate  It.  It  is  believed  that 
the  following  list  does  Illustrate  these  points. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  wishes 
to  make  clear  that  it  is  not  proposing  that 
an  attack  could  be  made  upon  all  problems 
at  once.  If  ICSU  accepts  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report,  and  engages  in  a  pro- 
gramme on  the  environment,  careful  con- 
sideration would  have  to  be  given  to  the 
number  of  problems  which  could  be  initially 
Included. 

This  raises  the  question  of  priorities,  and 
the  grouping  of  problems.  Possible  threats 
to  the  environment  could  be  arranged  in 
different  ways:  by  the  region  of  the  planet 
that  they  affect  (e.g.  atmosphere,  oceans); 
by  the  particular  pollutant  (e.g.  hydrocar- 
t)ons) :  by  the  way  in  which  the  threat  would 
affect  man  (e.g.  economics,  health,  aesthet- 
ics): by  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  by 
the  irreversibility  of  the  environmental 
change.  Because  of  overlapping,  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  draw  up  a  completely  logical  classi- 
fication system  on  these  grounds. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  has  ordered  the 
problems  under  three  headings.  The  first 
consists  of  tlireats  that  are  global,  in  that 
some  aspect  of  the  environment  of  the  planet 
as  a  whole  is  Involved,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
research  covering  the  entire  globe  Is  re- 
quired. The  second  category  involves  prob- 
lems of  less-than-global  significance,  but 
ones  in  which  a  wide  measure  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  even  confrontation, 
is  required.  The  third  category  consists  of 
problems,  whose  effect  may  be  local,  but 
which  depend  upon  International  coopera- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  volume  of  research, 
and  exchange  of  information,  which  Is 
required. 

The    topics    which    have    been    considered 
are  arranged  as  follows;    not  necessarily   In 
Order  or  urgency  or  recommended  priority: 
Global 

1.  Increase  in  human  population  density. 

2.  Increase  in  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 

3.  Increase  in  turbidity  (particulate  con- 
tent) of  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Pollution  of  the  oceans  and  coastal 
waters. 

5.  Radioactivity  In  the  atmosphere,  nat- 
ural waters,  soils  and  living  organisms. 

6.  Deliberate  and  Inadvertent  modification 
of  the  atmosphere.  Including  the  effects  of 
cloud  seeding  and  Jet  contrails. 

Confrontation 

7.  Effects  of  Introduced  sp>ecles. 

8.  Pressures  on  available  water  resources. 

9.  Eutrophlcatlon  of  International  waters. 

10.  Soil  erosion  and  destruction. 

11.  Noise  as  a  pollutant. 

International  by  virtue  of  research 
cooperation 

12.  Dissemination  of  pollutants  in  air, 
soils,  water  and  living  organisms  (Including 
industrial  and  domestic  waters,  pesticides, 
reactions  in  the  atmosphere,  biological  mole- 
cules). 

13.  Degradation  of  natural  ecosystems  with 
the  luss  of  gene  pools. 

14.  Thermal  pollution  (atmosphere  and 
International  waters). 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

It  Is  known  but  often  not  acknowledged 
that  the  earth  has  a  strictly  limited  set  of 
material  and  energy  resources.  Interlocking 
and  partly  renewable  via  geophysical,  geo- 
chemlcal  and  ecological  cycles,  to  form  a 
unitary  global  environment.  It  is  In  this 
milieu  that  man  must  survive,  now  and  In 
the  future.  The  human  race  today  has  the 
j)Ower  to  transform  this  environment  and  by 
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skillful  design,  to  adjust  It  to  the  needs  of 
man.  But  lack  of  skill  or  foresight  may  lead 
to  unwanted  environmental  side-effects 
which  might  be  harmful  to  man  and  also 
irreparable,  or  at  least,  extremely  costly  to 
cure.  We  must  ensure  that  design  prevails 
over  accident  so  that  future  generations  do 
not  Inherit  a  seriously  degraded  environment 
where  their  living  conditions  are  restricted  or 
even  hazardous. 

Apart  from  this  strictly  practical  considera- 
tion, there  are  In  addition  Important  cultural 
and  esthetic  considerations. 

There  are  those  who  have  likened  man's 
environment  to  a  great  painting  or  sculpture 
whose  damage  or  destruction  would  be  a 
saddening  act  of  cultural  vandalism.  Perhaps 
the  20th  century  Is  not  the  greatest  age  of 
cultural  sensitivity,  but  we  do  not  like  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  a  feckless  generation. 
We  know  too  that  unfortunately,  more  people 
on  earth  today  are  forced  to  concern  them- 
selves with  survival  rather  than  sensibility, 
but  It  Is  our  own  age  that  has  developed  the 
power  to  mould  the  environment,  and  people 
In  the  future  may  blame  us  for  the  Irreversi- 
ble damage  we  caused. 

These     two    considerations     are     nowhere 
more  Important  than  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries where  the  local  environment  is  as  yet 
relatively  undamaged.  It  should  be  the  spe- 
cial responsibility  of  developed  countries  to 
ensure  that  any  Industrial  enterprise  which 
they  may  finance  should  have  a  high  degree 
of  ecological  control.  In  the  absence  of  local 
legislation,  a  situation  may  develop  which  Is 
far  worse  than  would  be  tolerated  at  home  by 
the  Industrial   nations;   man  simply  cannot 
afford  to  repeat  mistakes  of  this  kind.  Prop- 
erly qualified   ecological   advisers  should   be 
consulted    before     technical     assistance     Is 
granted.  This  Is  particularly  relevant  to  In- 
ternational projects,  and,  of  especial  Impor- 
tance In  the  tropical  areas  where  the  Increas- 
ing   technological    Impact    of    little-known 
ecosystems  might  have  far  reaching  effects. 
It   Is   now   clear   that   any   study   of   the 
environment  adequate  enough  to  be  of  use 
In  helping  the  human  race  to  avoid  future 
hazards    must    involve    competence    of    the 
highest  order  in  the  sciences,  sociology  eco- 
nomics and  law.  Is  man's  intellectual  achleve- 
ir^nt  In  these  fields  adequate  to  the  task? 
It  Is  believed  that  we  have  the  theoretical 
competence  to  achieve  It  and  that  there  Is 
an  opportunity  for  ICSU  to  bring  about  the 
collaboration  of  sectional  Interests. 

F^om  the  details  considered  imder  the 
Individual  environmental  changes  that  have 
been  considered.  It  Is  clear  that  the  follow- 
ing broad  conclusions  emerge: 

1.  It  Is  urgent  that  man  must  learn  every- 
thing possible  about  the  present  state,  and 
rate  of  change  of  this  state  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

2.  An  international,  non-governmental 
body  of  scientific  objectivity  and  with  the 
capacity  for  effective  executive  action  is  re- 
quired to  draw  up  a  plan  and  timetable  of 
action  which  should  Include  the  existing 
research  actlvlUes  in  these  fields.  The  best 
available  body  for  this  task  Is  ICSU.  En- 
vironmental problems  will  become  so  press- 
ing In  the  next  few  decades,  that  govern- 
ments win  be  forced  to  take  some  sort  of 
scientific  advice  from  whatever  body  Is  pre- 
pared to  give  it;  the  Involvement  of  ICSU 
would  ensure  that  the  scientific  component 
was  of  the  highest  quality. 

ICSU  has  at  present  little  experience  or 
Involvement  In  social  science;  nor  has  it 
competence  In  economics  and  law.  It  should 
be  noted  however  that  ICSU  has  considered 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  on  the 
"Social  Implications  of  Science,"  which  could 
well  remedy  this  by  recommending  the  liai- 
son with  ICSU  of  the  appropriate  sociologi- 
cal, economic  and  legal  organizations.  In 
addition.  ICSU  should  consider  establishing 
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liaison  with  these  fields  of  science  and  en- 
gineering at  present  outside  Its  competence. 
3.  The  following  points  underly  the  recti- 
fication of  many  of  the  individual  environ- 
mental problems: 

(1)  A  need  to  monitor  the  present  level  of 
man's  interference  with  the  environment.  In 
such  a  way  that  the  rate  of  change  of  this 
disturbance  can  be  determined.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  the  required  meth- 
odology will  be  extremely  varied,  depending 
upon  the  substance  to  be  monitored,  but 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  use  of 
the  most  advanced  techniques  possible  to 
each  case.  This  would  Include,  for  example, 
the  use  of  remote  senstog  for  certato  param- 
eters, and  research  on  the  development  of 
competely  new  techniques. 

(U)  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  par- 
ticular man-made  changes  upon  biota,  to- 
cludlng  the  prediction  of  future  trends. 

(Ill)  the  prompt  recognition  of  potential 
hazards. 

(Iv)  the  close  relationship  of  the  tradi- 
tional scientific  aspects  with  human  affairs, 
tocluding  man's  perception  of  undesirable 
change  In  his  environment,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
consequences  of  such  change. 

4.  ICSU  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
posslblUty  of  using  science  to  Improve  the 
environment,  as  well  as  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion. 

6.  The  ad  hoc  Committee  urges  develop- 
ments in  education  along  the  foUovrtng  lines: 

(I)  the  stimulation  of  Improved  public 
awareness  of  environmental  problems 

(II)  the  necessity  to  encourage  young  sci- 
entists to  consider  interdisciplinary  research 
on  the  environment  as  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging problem 

(ill)  the  desirability  of  Including  some  en- 
vironmental science  In  the  training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who,  because  of  their  fu- 
ture activities  In  technological  developments, 
may  become  tovolved  in  environmental 
modification. 

6.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  an  interna- 
tional mechanism  by  which  expert  advice 
may  be  made  available  rapidly  to  any  group 
or  country  requiring  it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  Ught  of  the  foregoing  General  Con- 
siderations the  ad  hoc  Committee  recom- 
mends the  following  actions  : 

1(a)  SCOPE 

It  Is  recommended  that  ICSV  create  a 
Scientific  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  En- 
vironment (SCOPE). 

The  Committee  should  be  composed  of  ex- 
perts, who  have  worked  in  areas  of  impor- 
tance to  environmental  science,  proposed  by 
all  Interested  bodies  of  ICSU,  Including  In 
particular  persons  competent  to  deal  with 
the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere,  and  with 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  ecology.  SCOPE 
should  have  the  authority  to  seek  expert 
advice  as  required  by  co-opttog  temporary 
members,  particularly  from  Interests  not  rep- 
resented to  ICSU  (e.g.  aspects  of  agriculture, 
demography,  forestry,  conservaUon.  medicine, 
toxicology,  engineering,  social  and  l>ehavloral 
sciences,  international  forensic  science) 
The  functions  of  SCOPE  should  be: 

(I)  to  promote  and  coordinate  research 
relevant  to  environmental  quality  control 
and  raUonal  use  of  natural  resources  by 
means  of  appropriate  commissions. 

(II)  to  advise  ICSU  on  policies  concerning 
man's  Interaction  with  the  environment. 

(Ul)  to  advise  UN,  UN  agencies,  regional, 
intergovernmental  and  other  International 
non-governmental  bodies,  when  requested. 

(iv)  to  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  International  Centre  for  the  Environ- 
ment (ICE) .  (see  below) 

(V)  to  promote  a  public  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  environmental  problems 
through  education  and  all  available  media 


(This  could  well  Include  the  pubUoatlon  of 
an  authoritative  book,  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, on  the  state  of  the  environment) 

SCOPE  should  be  served  by  a  small  execu- 
tive group  and  a  permanent  secretariat  based 
on  ICE  Headquarters. 

(b)  Commissions 
SCOPE  should  receive  expert  advice  from 
commissions,  of  a  number  appropriate  to 
deal  with  the  main  elements  of  environ- 
mental quality  control.  The  commissions 
should  m  the  first  Instance  toclude: 

( I )  commission  on  monitoring 

(II)  commission  on  biosphere  and  tech- 
nosphere  evaluation 

(Ul)  commission  on  quantitative  predic- 
tions 

(Iv)  Commission  on  social  and  economic 
evaluation 

It  Is  expected  that  SCOPE  will  continually 
review  the  adequacy  of  the  commission  struc- 
ture, to  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, tocludtog  those  produced  by  techno- 
logical changes,  are  sufficiently  covered. 

Suggested  functions  of  the  Commissions 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Monitoring  to  promote  tovestlgations 
Into  the  methodology  of  monitoring,  includ- 
ing the  selection  of  statable  p«wameters,  to 
ensure  compatibility  of  methods  and  the  co- 
ordination of  monitoring  systems;  to  develop 
In  the  future  and  be  responsible  for.  appro- 
priate broad-based  monitoring  systems  for 
air,  water  soils  and  biota.  Including  man;  to 
investigate  the  usefulness  of  studying  past 
changes  in  selected  parameters;  to  establish 
Environment  Archleves.  In  the  first  instance 
monitoring  should  be  for  Integrated  global 
values  obtained  from  satellites  or  networks 
of  background  sutlons  far  from  population 
centres.  However,  the  problem  of  cities  should 
not  be  neglected  and  commissions  should 
consider  methods  of  monltortog  the  urban 
environment. 

(11)  Biosphere  and  technosphere  evalua- 
tion to  promote  and  be  responsible  for  a  sci- 
entific toterpretatlon  and  evaluation  of 
changes  to  the  biosphere  as  a  result  of  human 
activity;  to  promote  the  testing  of  substances 
entering  the  biosphere  from  the  techno- 
sphere for  their  acute,  delayed  and  chronic 
toxicity,  including  the  development  of  new 
techniques  and  basic  research  to  toxlcologl- 
cal  evaluation;  to  promote  the  coUectlon  of 
data  on  the  production,  use  and  subsequent 
fate  of  technosphere  substances  entering  the 
biosphere,  including  the  recognition  of  new 
or  potential  environmental  hazards. 

(Ul)    Quantitative  predictions  to  promote 
and  facilitate  research  on  simulation  models 
quantitative     forecasttog     and     prediction 
methods,  ustog  computer  techniques  for  the 
study  of  geophysical  and  ecosystem  changes, 
(iv)    Social    and   economic   evaluation    to 
promote   and   facilitate  research   and   other 
activities  to  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ence aspects  of  environment;  to  examine  en- 
vUx)nmental   quality  alternatives  and   their 
perception,  the  full  range  of  theoretical  ad- 
justments and  to  assist  to  the  study  and 
formation  of  criteria  (tocluding  engineering 
and  economic  criteria)    for  the  selection  of 
adjustments;  to  advise  on  appropriate  forms 
of  action  and  assist  international  legal  Ixxlles 
In  their  consideration  of  environmental  qual- 
ity control;  to  conduct  retrospective  studies 
of  the  course  of  population  growth  and  en- 
vironmental deterioration  and  improvement 
to  representative  areas  at  different  stages  of 
technology,  tocluding  the  evaluation  of  past 
changes  both  anticipated  and  unanticipated; 
to  carry  out  these  functions  In  collaboration 
with  other  relevant  groups  both  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental. 

Commissions  should  be  served  by  a  num- 
ber of  working  groups  dealing  with  special 
aspects.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  firm  rec- 
ommendations about  their  composition  at 
this  stage,  but  they  would  probably  follow 
the  main  Items  listed  under  the  activities  of 
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eacb  coaimlsslon  above  and  be  In  active  con- 
tact with  national  groups  In  their  field. 

2.  ICE 

It  Is  recommended  that  ICSU  promote  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Centre 
for  the  Environment.  This  woiild  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  SCOPE  permanent  secretariat 
and  the  following  three  special  permanent 
services,  serving  the  commissions: 

(1»    Monitoring  service. 

(II)  Research  and  planning  service.  i 

(III)  Intelligence  service.  ' 
The  functions  of  these  Services  could  be: 

(I)  Monitoring  Service  to  administer  the 
activities  of  the  Monitoring  Commission. 

(II)  Research  and  Planning  Service  to  ad- 
minister the  activities  of  the  other  Commis- 
sions; to  be  responsible  for  reviewing  specific 
environmental  problems  and  for  coordinating 
current  research  projects;  to  organize  sym- 
posia. 

(III)  Intelligence  Service  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  relevant  to  the  en- 
vironment from  all  sources;  to  keep  abreast 
of  inter-governmental  activities  (eg.  cur- 
rent international  research  projects)  and 
non-governmental  activities  (e.g.  current  re- 
search work,  etc.)  in  the  environmental 
fields,  and  to  disseminate  the  information  on 
request  to  SCOPE,  the  Commissions  as  well 
as  to  UN  and  its  agencies.  The  Committee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  office 
now  exists  at  the  International  level,  and 
that  only  by  developing  this  Office  can  ICSU 
expect  to  discharge  its  responsibility  to  make 
available  authoritative  advice  on  environ- 
mental matters. 

3.  In  order  to  promote  the  rapid  realiza- 
tion of  items  1  and  2  above  in  an  effective 
form,  the  ad  hoc  Committee  strongly  urges 
ICSU  to  set  up  immediately  the  core  group 
for  SCOPE  and  to  make  possible  the  estab- 
Usiiment  of  the  Commissions.  These  core 
groupw  should  be  small  and  should  consist 
of  acknowledged  experts  in  each  field.  Each 
Commission  would  produce  a  detailed,  prac- 
tical report  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any 
case  before  the  UN  1972  Conference,  apprais- 
ing the  scientific,  organizational  and  finan- 
cial considerations  inherent  in  developing  the 
programme.  It  should  also  be  the  task  of 
SCOPE  to  examine  the  practical  feasibility 
of  establishing  ICE. 

Initial  funding  for  this  stage  should  come 
from  ICSU  and  should  be  sought  from  private 
foundations,  but  if  recommendations  1  and 
2  are  to  be  realized  in  full,  costs  will  be  of 
quite  a  different  scale  and  financial  support 
should  be  sought  from  UN.  its  agencies  and 
member  governments. 

4.  The  Committee  recommends  that  ICSU 
Investigate  the  possibility  of  a  resolution 
being  submitted  to  the  UN  CJeneral  As- 
sembly following  the  UN  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  1972.  The  resolution 
should  be  appropriately  worded  to  express  the 
following  ideas: 

(a)  that  member  states  recognize  that  the 
human  environment  Is  global  and  indivisible 
and  that  deterioration  in  the  environment 
of  any  member  state  frequently  deteriorates 
the  environment  of  other  states. 

(bi  that  member  states  resolve  not  only 
to  take  corrective  meas\ires  concerning  de- 
terioration caused  by  existing  technological 
practices  and  human  population  pressures 
but  that  they  agree  to  examine  new  tech- 
nological practices  In  industry,  mining,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  etc..  in  terms  of 
potential  degradation  of  the  human  environ- 
ment and  that.  If  significant  potential  deg- 
radation Is  foreseen,  the  proposed  practice 
be  appropriately  modified  or  abandoned. 

(c)  that  member  states  in  assisting  other 
member  states  or  non  member  states  assume 
the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  that  the 
assistance  does  not  result  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment. 

(d)  That  the  UN  establish  a  plan  through 
which  its   agencies   and   member  countries 
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would  support  an  International  Center  for 
the  Environment. 

5.  When  ICSU  considers  that  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  has  discharged  Its  responsibility 
the  Committee  asks  to  be  disbanded. 

APPEKDOt      1 ENVTHOKMENTAI,      CHANGES      CON- 
SIDERED BY  THE  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE 

Item  1.  Environmental  effects  of  human 
population  change 

A.  General  Comments 
The  Committee  recognizes  this  as  a  very 
large  and  Important  problem  but  one  which 
Is  somewhat  beyond  the  present  competence 
of  ICSU.  It  cannot  be  adequately  defined  and 
broken  up  into  manageable  components 
without  the  help  of  demographers,  social 
scientists,  economists  and  planners.  The 
Committee  urges  that  ICSU  associate  Its 
appropriate  competences  with  those  neces- 
sary for  the  definition  and  analysis  of  this 
problem,  and  further,  that  a  very  high  pri- 
ority should  be  placed  upon  it. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

Effects  of  rapid  population  growth  and 
rapid  urbanization  on  the  environment: 
over-utUlzation  of  land,  deterioration  of 
natural  areas,  ecological  imbalance,  deple- 
tion of  natural  resovirces.  dietary  deteriora- 
tion. Increase  of  urban  pathology,  increased 
wastes,  deprivation  and  lowered  perform- 
ance of  children. 

Consequences  of  national  policies  to  re- 
duce fertlltiy:  there  are  different  time  lags 
for  different  effects. 

Studies  of  the  ways  in  which  population 
growth  has  altered  the  environment  in  the 
past. 

Experiences  of  nations  in  dealing  with 
natural  hazards  (floods,  etc.) 

C.  Related  International  Actions  (In  Progress 
or  Required) 

"Case"  studies  of  countries  or  areas  with 
stable  populations. 

Improved  collection  and  anEUysls  of  demo- 
graphic data  and  vital  statistics,  especially 
from  less  developed  countries. 

Analysis  and  planning  of  resource  develop- 
ment needed  to  support  future  populations 
in  different  countries  with  minimum  damage 
to  the  environment. 

Measures  for  global  stabilization  of  the 
human  population  within  available  resources. 

D.  International  Organizations  Known  by 
the  Committee  to  be  Involved 

ICSU:  lUBS;  IBP;  and  IGU. 

Intergovernmental;  WHO;  UNESCO;  U.N.; 
and  PAO. 

Other:  lUCN. 

Item  2.  Increase  in  atmospheric  CO, 
A.  General  Comments 

Concern  over  the  possible  effects  of  an 
increase  in  CO..  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  result 
of  mans  burning  of  fossil  fuel  Is  not  new. 
It  was  considered  at  least  as  early  as  1940 
and  has  formed  a  major  topic  of  discussion 
at  symposia  of  lAMAP.  Very  briefly,  the  nat- 
ural carbon  cycle  involves  exchanges  between 
plants  and  the  atmosphere,  and  between  the 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere.  Burning  of  fossil 
fuels  In  large  quantities  Increases  the  Input 
of  carbon  to  the  atmosphere.  The  ocean  can 
act  as  a  buffer  in  this  process  and  tend  to 
maintain  the  concentration  of  COj  in  the 
atmosphere  constant,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  efficiency  of  buffering  is  very  de- 
pendent upon  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
surface.  The  effect  of  increased  CO;  that  has 
been  most  often  stressed  is  the  "greenhouse 
effect",  that  Is  carbon  dioxide  admits  the 
incoming  short-wave  radiation  from  the  sun. 
but  absorbs  the  longer  wavelength  outgoing 
rsidiation  and  an  increase  In  its  concentra- 
tion may  produce  an  increase  in  the  earth's 
surface  temperature.  There  may  be  other, 
more  direct,  effects  in  the  biosphere. 

In  reviewing  the  extensive  literature  on 


the  subject,  it  Is  clear  that  there  is  a  need 
for  both  more  representative  data  on  the 
global  concentration  of  CO,  and  its  change 
with  time,  for  basic  research  on  the  carbon 
cycle,  particularly  on  air-sea  interaction,  and 
for  research  on  the  direct  biological  effects 
of  carbon  dioxide  There  is.  at  present,  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  secular  change 
of  COj  concentration,  simply  because  there 
has  not  been  an  adequate  network  of  moni- 
toring stations.  Similarly,  the  calculations 
on  the  possible  future  modification  of  cli- 
mate have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  atmosphere-ocean  exchange.  The 
role  of  the  green  plants  of  the  earth,  and 
the  possible  effect  of  the  reduction  In  the 
&Te&  of  green  cover  by  growing  urbanization, 
or  by  unintentional  poisoning,  are  also  of 
prime  Importance. 

The  double  need  for  both  more  representa- 
tive monitoring,  and  for  fundamental  inter- 
disciplinary research,  that  appeared  in  this 
problem,  was  found  to  be  pertinent  to  many 
of  the  global  problems.  Specific  recommen- 
dations on  both  aspects  will  be  made  below. 
It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  an  increase 
of  other  gases,  such  as  SO.,,  H.,0.  in  the 
atmosphere  may  be  taking  place,  and  the  re- 
marks concerning  monitoring  and  research 
upon  their  effect  applies  to  them  also. 
B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

Rate  of  increase  of  average  CO,  content  in 
the  global  atmosphere. 

Partition  of  added  CO.,  among  atmosphere, 
ocean,  and  biosphere. 

Oceanic  release  and  absorption  of  CO  in 
high  latitudes. 

Effects  of  added  CO^  on  the  biosphere. 

Effects  of  added  CO"  on  weather  and  cli- 
mate (relative  to  water  vapour.  CO,,  will  be 
more  Important  at  high  latitudes,  high  alti- 
tudes, and  in  winter) . 

Atmosphere-sea  Interaction  and  oceanic 
uptake  of  CO,. 

Relation  between  energy  exchange  and  gas 
exchange. 

C.  Related  International  Actions   (In  Prog- 
ress or  Required) 

Worldwide  monitoring  of  atmospheric  CO, 
content,  probably  at  a  few  carefully  selected 
stations  in  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres  where  the  atmosphere  Is 
thoroughly  mixed  (e.g.  South  Pole,  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa ) . 

Investigation  of  mechanisms  of  CO.,  ex- 
change betwen  atmosphere  and  ocean." 

Simulation  modelling  of  general  atmos- 
pheric circulation  related  to  changes  In  radi- 
ation balance  and  water  vapour  content  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Bench-mark  studies  of  photosynthetic 
production  of  organic  matter  at  selected  lo- 
cations. 

Remote  sensing  of  CO.,  (aircraft,  satellites) . 
D.  International  Organizations  known  by 
the  Committee  to  be  Involved: 

ICSU:  lUBS;  lUPAC,  IBP;  lUGG;  SCAR 
SCOR;  and  GARP. 

Intergovernmental:  WMO;  IOC;  and  FAO. 
Item  3.  Atmospheric  Turbidity 
A.  General  Comments 

This  aspect  of  pollution  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  at  the  local  level,  and 
It  Is  only  the  global  consequences  which  will 
be  emphasized  here.  Increase  in  the  content 
of  solid  particulate  matter  in  the  atmosphere 
may  have  important  cllmatologlcal  effects, 
by  changing  the  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  radiation,  and  also  by  providing  an 
Increased  density  of  condensation  nuclei. 
Incre-ised  precipitation  tends  to  remove 
the  pollutants,  so  that  the  Interrelations  are 
complicated.  The  problem  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  man  changes  the  radi- 
ation balance  of  the  atmosphere,  not  only 
by  altering  its  COi.  water,  and  particulate 
content,  but  also  by  altering  the  reflectivity 
of   the   surface   through   irrigation,    urbanl- 
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zatlon,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  basic  Information 
is  needed  on  the  sources  and  sinks  of  par- 
ticles, and  on  the  lifetimes  of  particles  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  aim  should  then  be 
able  to  predict  quantitatively  the  effect  of 
changes  in  turbidity  on  climate.  Both 
lAMAP  within  ICSU,  and  WMO.  are  Involved 
in  the  monitoring  and  research  aspects  of 
this  problem. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 
Rate  of  Increase  and  geographic  extent  of 

atmospheric  turbidity. 
Size,  composition  and  origin  of  particles 

being  added   to  the  atmosphere  over  large 

areas. 

Residence  times  of  particles  in  the  air. 
Mechanisms  of  removal  of  particles  from 
the  air. 

Effects  on  climate  and  weather  through 
changes  in  earth's  albedo  and  atmospheric 
radlaUon  budget. 

Relation  to  changes  In  land-surface  albedo. 
C.  Related  International  Actions  ( In  Progress 
and  Required) 

Worldwide  monitoring  of  atmospheric  tur- 
bidity and  albedo  (by  weather  satellites, 
from  a  network  of  vertical  sounding  stations 
and  aircraft) . 

Simulation  modelling  and  theoretical 
analysis  of  atmospheric  phenomena  believed 
to  t>e  affected  by  increased  turbidity  (cloudi- 
ness, precipitation,  changes  in  temperature, 
and  in  circulation  patterns). 

D.  Interested  international  organizations 
ICSU.  SCAR,  COSPAR.  GARP,  lUGG    In- 
tergovernmental. WMO. 

Item  4.  Pollution  of  the  oceans  and  coastal 

waters 

A.  General  Comments 

The  sea  Is  the  ultimate  repository  of  al- 
most every  kind  of  pollutant  material  cre- 
ated by  man's  Industrialized  society.  Indus- 
trial effluents,  blocldes  and  sewage  are  dis- 
charged either  directly  into  coastal  waters 
or  carried  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  Highly  toxic 
materials  are  often  dumped  In  quantity  on 
the  sea  bed  or  Into  the  open  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Hazardous  cargoes,  transported  by 
ships  as  freight  or  fuel,  are  released,  day  by 
day,  either  by  accident  or  design  onto  the 
sea  surface  or  into  the  sea;  and  pollutants 
carried  in  the  atmosphere  are  conUnuously 
transferred  by  rain  or  by  direct  diffusion  Into 
the  surface  waters. 

Pollution  of  the  marine  environment  may 
put  at  hazard  amenities  valued  for  their 
aesthetic  and  recreational  enjoyment,  as 
when  oil  is  cast  upon  coastlines;  and  may 
put  at  risk  (e.g.  oil  emulslfiers)  economically 
exploited  resources  such  as  fisheries.  Every 
kind  of  pollutant — physical  (e.g.  thermal 
pollution),  chemical  and  particulate— in 
some  measure  affects  the  character  of  an 
ecosystem,  damaging  or  killing  sensitive  (in- 
dicator) species  and  altering  the  ecosystem 
balance  by  decreasing  the  species  diversity. 
And,  perhaps  most  Important,  man's  health 
may  be  endangered  directly  or  by  the  passage 
and  accumulation  of  toxic  substances 
through  food  chains. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 
The  great  variety  of  pollutant  materials 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  their  widespread 
transport  by  currents  and  (in  the  case  of  oil) 
by  wind  drift,  poses  peculiar  difficulties  of 
assay  and  monitoring.  The  essential  elements 
of  the  problem  of  the  identification  of  the 
character  of  pollutants  and  of  the  assay  of 
their  effects  Involves  the  questions:  what  Is 
the  nature  of  each  kind  of  material;  in  what 
quantity  does  it  occur;  where  Is  it  trans- 
ported; how  does  it  change  with  the  passage 
of  time  through  the  action  of  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  processes;  what  is  Its' 
toxicity  initially  and  after  dilution  and 
change;  In  what  ways  and  in  what  degree 
does  it  affect  acutely  or  chronically  individ- 
ual species  of  plants  and  animals  (Indicator 
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species)  and  the  balance  of  ecosystems;  and 
how  are  the  materials  transferred  through 
food  chains?  A  solution  of  these  problems 
inevitably  involves  the  expertise  of  a  wide 
range  of  scientific  disciplines  Including  an- 
alytical chemistry,  oceanography,  plant  and 
animal  ecology,  physiology,  and  biochem- 
istry, and  in  particular  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  bioassay  as  a  means  to 
effective  monitoring  of  the  actual  and  po- 
tential conditions  of  economic  and  biologi- 
cal hazard  and  of  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. 

C.  Related  International  Action  (In  Progress 
or  Required) 

International  agreement  on  exchange  of 
information  on  the  nature  and  quantlOes 
of  materials  discharged  Into  the  sea. 

Agreement  on  permitted  levels  of  toxic 
material  discharge  and  on  measures  of 
enforcement. 

Agreement  and  enforcement  of  measures 
relating  to  the  transport  of  hazardous 
cargoes  and  the  discharge  of  fuels  and 
cargoes  at  sea,  and  of  the  procedures  for 
undersea  drllUng  and  production  of  oil  and 
gas. 

Multldlsclpllnary  studies  by  economists 
political  scientists,  producers  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  manufactured  products,  engineers 
lawyers,  shippers  and  scientists  of  all  rele- 
vant disciplines  In  producing  a  rational  and 
workable  system  of  conditions  tor  the  op- 
eration of  the  above  agreements.  An  inter- 
national institute  devoted  to  applied  ocean- 
ography may  be  desirable. 

The  development  of  environmental  moni- 
toring systems. 

D.    International    Organizations   known   by 
the  committee  to  be  Involved 
ICSU:     lUGG     (lAPSO);     lUBS;     lUGS' 
SCOR;  and  lUPAC. 
Intergovernmental:  UNESCO  and  IOC 
Other:  ICES;  IMCO;  and  OECD. 
Item  5.  Radioactivity 
A.  General  Comments 
This  should  be  more  properly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  pollutants  to  be  considered  under 
Item  1  above,  but  there  Is  such  a  high  de- 
gree of  international,  national,  public  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem,  that  It  has  been 
considered  separately,  as  an  area  In  lesser 
need  of  attention. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 
Possibility  of  radioactivity  monitoring  by 
International  agreement  using  satellites  trav- 
elling N-S. 

Radionuclide  partitioning  in  selected  high 
risk  ecosystems,  e.g.  in  mountainous  devel- 
oping countries  with  high  rainfall  le  In- 
ternationally agreed  'reference  areas'." 

Radioactivity  sampling  in  Ice,  snow,  peat 
and  mud  profiles,  tree  rings,  museum  speci- 
mens. 

C.  Related  International  Actions  (In 
Progress  or  Required) 
Co-operation    to   agree    on   the   scientific 
problems  listed  under  B  above. 

International  data  bank  on  radionuclide 
accumulation  in  air,  waters,  soils,  biota  and 
on  the  toxicologlcal  effects  on  biota.  Including 
man.  i.e.  collation  of  existing  data  and  ad- 
dition of  new  material. 

D.    International    Organizations   Known    by 
the  Committee  To  Be  Involved 
ICSU:    lAMAP;    JCAR;   SCOR;   SCAR;   and 
COWAR. 

Intergovernmental:  IAEA;  WHO;  PAO- 
and  UN  SCEAR. 


Item  6.  Deliberate  and  inadvertent  modifica- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  including  the 
effects  of  cloud  seeding  and  contrails 

A.  General  Comments 
It  Is  well-known  that,  on  a  local  scale,  man 
is  altering  the  atmosphere  by  cloud-seeding, 
to  produce  rain  or  prevent  hall.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  possibility  that  similar  meth- 


ods can  affect  the  path  of  tornadoes.  So  far, 
the  effects  produced  have  not  been  of  global 
significance,  but  the  energy  balance  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  sufficiently  critical  that 
Inputs  of  energy  within  the  capability  of 
man  could  produce  large-scale  effects.  There 
has  also  been  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
producing  climatic  change  by  altering  the 
refiectivlty  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  snow  or 
ice-covered  areas. 

The  condensation  trails  of  Jet  aircraft 
produce  a  local  Increase  in  cloudiness.  It  is 
possible  that.  In  the  future,  significant  at- 
mospheric effects  from  this  input  of  water 
could  arise. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

Determination  of  the  global  pattern  of 
atmospheric  circulation  and  energy  balance 
(the  objective  of  GARP) . 

Study  of  the  total  effect  of  seeding  under 
various  conditions. 

Research  through  simulation  and  numer- 
ical models  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  effort 
of  various  stimuli. 

Study  of  the  effect  of  surface  reflectivity 
modification.  . 

Study  of  the  ecological  changes  following 
artificial  weather  modification. 

C.  Related  International  Action  (In  Progress 
or  Required) 

Development  of  the  World  Weather  Watch 
based  on  the  results  of  GARP. 

International  agreement  on  the  use  of 
weather  modification  procedures. 

D.  International  Organizations  Known  by  the 
Committee  to  be  Involved 

ICSU:  lUGG  and  COSPAR. 

Intergovernmental:  WMO. 

Joint  Organizing  Committee  for  GARP. 

Item  7.  Effects  of  introduced  species 

A.  General  Oomments 

Species  Invading  new  territories  often 
undergo  population  "explosions"  because 
their  natural  predators,  competitors,  and 
pathogens  may  not  be  present  (e.g.  Bubonic 
Plague  pandemic  transmitted  round  the 
world  be  ship  rats;  African  Malarial  Mosquito 
Anopheles  gambiae  In  Brazil,  etc.).  Air  and 
ocean  travel,  canal  building  and  human  pene- 
tration of  wilderness  areas  all  contribute  to 
this  problem  which  may  have  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  In  terms  of  disease  or 
ecosystems  modification. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 
Effects  of  removing  or  lowering  biological 
barriers,  e.g.,  by  sealevel  canal  across  Central 
America. 

Effects  of  human  Introduction  of  species 
Into  areas  where  they  had  not  previously  ex- 
isted, e.g.,  Mexican  bees  in  Brazil,  salmon  In 
Great  Lakes,  giant  snails  In  Pacific  Islands. 
C.  Related  International  Actions  (In  Progress 
or  Required) 
Biological  and  ecological  surveys  of  sepa- 
rated areas  before  and  after  barriers  are  re- 
moved, e.g..  Atlantic  and  Pacific  across  Cen- 
tral American  Isthmus. 

Development  of  methods  of  predicting  con- 
sequences of  removing  biological  barriers  op 
Introducing  species  into  new  habitats. 

Advice  to  planners  and  engineers  on  means 
of  minimizing  unwanted  biological  effects. 
D.  International  Oganlzatlons  known  by  the 
Committee  to  be  Involved 
ICSU:  rUBS;  SCAR;  and  SCIBP. 
International :  UNESCO  and  FAO 
Other:  lUCN. 

Item   8.   Pressures   on   Available    Water 

Resources 

A.  General  Comments 

The  availability  of  fresh  water  of  high 
quality  Is  becoming  an  Increasingly  acute 
problem  In  many  countries.  Water  require- 
ments will  continue  to  Increase  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  Increase  in  living 
standards.  At  present,  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  without  piped  supplies  In  urban  area« 
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In  developing  countries.  Lack  of  adequately 
developed  fresh  water  supplies  Is  an  Inhibit- 
ing factor  In  the  economic  development  of 
many  regions.  Water  is  needed  for  power  gen- 
eration, irrigation,  navigation  and  commu- 
nity water  supply.  Often  it  is  drawn  from  In- 
ternational rivers  or  lakes  and  In  many  in- 
stances International  cooperation  Is  needed 
in  the  allocation  of  water,  the  financing  of 
water  resource  development  projects  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  their  evaluation,  design 
and  construction.  This  cooperation  Is  fre- 
quently made  more  difficult  by  declining  wa- 
ter quality  and  lack  of  scientific  information 
about  the  various  elements  of  the  hydrologl- 
cal  cycle. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

Estimates  of  future  water  needs  and  the 
distribution  of  these  between  municipal, 
agricultural  and   industrial  requirements. 

Continuous  evaluation  of  regional  water 
availability  so  as  to  be  able  to  detect  periods 
of  water  shortage  more  precisely. 

More  detailed  estimates  of  per  capita  river 
flow  per  caplt*  water  use,  for  difiTerent  re- 
gions. 

Identification  of  "aereal  unlU".  computa- 
tion of  "representative  water  balances"  for 
the  globe  and  recommendations  to  govern- 
ments on  the  water- resources  distribution  of 
international  river  basins. 

Pollution  control,  In  particular  liaison  with 
water  pollution  programmes. 

Application  of  systems  analysis  and  sim- 
ulation models  to  water  allocation  problems. 

Evaluation  of  Impact  of  water  develop- 
ment projects  on  the  environment. 

Studies  on  acceptable  withdrawals  from 
rivers,  lakes  and  aquifers. 

Remote  sensing  techniques  (satellites)  In 
the  study  of  soil  water  changes,  snow  cover, 
progress  of  drought,  salt/ fresh  water  Inter- 
faces. 

Age  determination  of  ground  waters  by  ra- 
diocarbon and  tritium  dating  techniques. 

Watershed  management  studies,  desired 
surface  vegetation,  etc. 

Desalination  studies. 

Alternative  means  of  water  conservation. 
Including  re-use  and  cycling  and  methods  of 
reducing  requirements  for  agricultural  and 
community  purposes. 

C.  International  Actions   (In  Progress  or 
Required) 

International  cooperation  In  research  and 
exchange  of  results  on  the  above  scientific 
problems. 

Global  evaluation  of  water  needs  and  water 
resources. 

International  actions  to  Improve  the  regu- 
lation of  international  water  supplies. 

International  liaison  with  UN  Law  Com- 
mission and  International  Law  Assoclatloo 
to  Improve  water  law. 

D.  International  Organizations  Known  by 
the  Committee  To  Be  Involved 

ICSU:  SCAR;  COWAR;  lASH;  lUPAC,  and 
rUBS. 

Intergovernmental:  WHO;  TTNESCO;  PAO, 
and  WMO. 

Other:  ICXD:  IWSA;  ICLD;  PIAN;  ItJTA; 
OECD;  ILA.  and  lAWPR 

Item.  9.  Eutrophication  of  international 
waters 
A.  General  Comments 
It  1b  apparent  that  the  oxygen  content  of 
some  seas,  such  as  the  Baltic,  has  decreased 
very   markedly   in    historic    time,   olmllarly, 
manmade    and    orther    lakes    are    known    to 
have  suffered.  The  effect  on  marine  life  is 
serious,  and  there  may  be  particularly  harm- 
ful  synergistic   effects,   for   example.   If   the 
oxidation  of  oil  in  the  sea  Is  biologically  con- 
trolled.  ICStr,   through   COWAR,   is   already 
Involved  In  the  study  of  manmade  lakes. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 
Species  composition,  rates  of  growth,  in- 
teractions, and  decay  of  phytoplanktan  and 
bottom-living  flora. 


Nutrient  requirements  and  utilization  of 
nutrients  by  principal  plant  species. 

Addition  or  subtraction  of  nutrients  nec- 
essary for  desirable  changes  in  composition 
of  phytoplankton,  e.g.  higher  nitrate/phos- 
phate ratio  may  suppress  blue-green  algae 
and  encourage  diatoms — N  &  P  regimes. 

Development  of  anoxic  conditions  In 
deeper  waters. 

Desirable  changes  In  density  stratlflcatlon 
or  other  physical  properties  of  lake  waters 
to  Improve  biological  conditions. 

Poisons  from  industrial  wastes  or  other 
sources  which  may  inhibit  growth  of  desired 
phytoplankton  species. 

C.  Related  International  Actions  (In  Progress 

or  Required) 

International  cooperation  In  research  and 
exchange  of  results  on  the  above  scientific 
problems. 

International  actions  to  improve  condi- 
tions on  International  lakes  and  other 
water  bodies. 

Monitoring  of  major  river  systems  and  in- 
ternational "Inland"  waters,  e.g.  Baltic  Sea, 
Mediterranean. 

D.  International  Organizations  known  by  the 

Committee  To  Be  Involved 
ICSU:  COWAR;  SCOR;  lUBS;  lUOO;  and 
IBP. 

Intergovernmental:    UNESCO. 
Other:  OECD  and  EOE. 

Item  10.  Soil  erosion,  destrtiction,  conseriM- 
tion  and  improvement 

A.  General  Comments 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  this  Is  a  major 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  require 
the  combined  efforts  of  scientists  including 
geographers,  geologists,  hydrologlsts,  mete- 
orologists. While  the  problem  Is  not  a  global 
one,  a  great  deal  of  assistance  could  be  given, 
particularly  to  developing  countries,  by  the 
dissemination  of  Information  on  means  of 
preventing  or  combating  soil  erosion  and 
destruction.  Intergovernment  agencies,  par- 
ticularly PAO,  are  involved. 

I  B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

SoU-water  relationships,  especially  In  hu- 
mid and  sub-humid  tropics. 

Climate  and  other  factors  determining  soil 
characteristics. 

Mapping  of  soil  erosion  by  satellites. 

Prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

Sources  and  transport  of  dust  from  soils. 

Prevention  of  water  logging  and  salinity. 

Erosion  of  watersheds  for  artificial  reser- 
voirs. 

Silting  of  International  rivers  and  lakes. 

Improvement  of  soil  chairacterlstlcs  by 
adding  lime  and  other  substances. 

Soil  erosion  and  Its  relation  to  atmospheric 
txirbldlty. 

C.  Related  International  Acts  (In  Progress  or 

Required) 

Worldwide  surveys  of  soil  characteristics, 
t>erhap)s  using  satellite,  multi-spectrum  sens- 
ing and  combining  these  data  with  histories 
of  soil  use. 

"Confrontation"  among  countries  on  their 
programs  for  soil  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement. 

Additional  international  technical  assist- 
ance in  soil  conservation  and  land  use  plan- 
ning. 

D.  International    Organizations    Known    by 

the  Committee  to  be  Involved 
ICSU:    COWAR;    OARP;    lUGS;    IGU;    and 

ruBs. 

Intergovernmental:  PAO;  UNDP;  WMO, 
and  UNESCO. 

Other:  IBRD;  lADB,  and  ADB. 

Item  11.  Noise  as  a  pollutant 
I  A.  General  Comments 

Growing  levels  of  noise  appear  to  be  of 
International  concern,  ICSU  might  promote 
research  In  this  field,  e.g.  on  noise  as  part  of 


environmental  stress  or  on  ways  of  reducing 
noise  levels. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

Sources  and  perceived  levels  of  high  In- 
tensity noise  near  airports  (Jet  take-offs  and 
landings),  supersonic  aircraft  (sonic  booms 
along  flight  paths) . 

Effects  of  sonic  booms  and  other  hlgh- 
tenslty  noise  on  people,  on  domestic  animals 
and  wildlife,  on  structures. 

Methods  of  lowering  noise  levels;  lower 
noise  production  at  source,  acoustic  treat- 
ment of  environment. 

C.  Related  International  Actions  (In  Progress 
or  Required) 

Geographic  study  of  permissible  flight 
paths  for  supersonic  aircraft. 

Research  on  noise  reduction  at  source  and 
on  acoustic  treatment  of  environment. 

D.  International  Agencies  Known  by  the 
Committee  To  Be  Involved 

ICSU:   rUBS;   lUGG;   IGU;   and  lUPAP. 

Intergovernmental:  ICAO;  WMO;  and 
WHO. 

Other:  OECD. 

Item  12.  Pollutants  in  air,  water,  soil  and 

organisms 

A.  General  comments 

This  Ls  by  far  the  largest  and  most  diffuse 
of  the  problems  because  there  are  some  half 
a  million  potential  contaminants  involved, 
with  the  list  growing  each  year.  Ultimately  it 
is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  classify 
these  substances  according  to  their  biochem- 
ical and,  or  physiological  mode  of  action  upon 
target  organisms.  This  emphasizes  the  need 
for  Intensive  biochemical  and  toxlcologlcal 
research. 

There  are  three  stages  in  progress  towards 
the  ultimate  aim: 

1.  Urgent  attention  to  well-known  pollut- 
ants. 

2.  Search  In  the  biosphere  for  compounds 
released  by  the  technosphere  which  might 
constitute  a  future  hazard. 

3.  Chronic  (acute  and  delayed)  toxicity 
testing  on  substances  before  they  are  pro- 
duced industrially  so  that  their  output  can 
be  controlled  if  necessary. 

Recognized  pollutants. — These  include  S  as 
SOj  and  HjS,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  peroxy- 
acetyl  nitrates,  O,,  CO,  F,  CI,  Hg,  Cd,  As,  Be, 
Cr,  Pb,  Zn,  Cu,  Nl,  Mn,  Se.  organochlorlne 
pesticides,  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  poly- 
chlorinated  blphenyls,  oil  emulsiflers,  sol- 
vents, detergents  and  pesticides  containing 
P  and  their  metabolites,  rubber  vapour  and 
dust,  asbestos  dust,  sewage,  other  organic 
compounds.  Also  complex  organic  molecules, 
e.g.  mycotoxins,  and  sex  hormones,  antibi- 
otics, enzymes,  If  misused. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

The  basic  procedural  pattern  should  be  the 
same  for  all  substances  under  1  &  2  above, 
but  will  differ  In  detail : 

1.  Environment  monitoring 

(a)  The  collection  of  all  data  on  the  quan- 
tities of  various  substances  being  put  out  by 
the  technosphere  (e.g.  via  trade  statistics,  in- 
dustrial enquiries,  etc.).  The  drawing  up  of 
a  balance  sheet  for  Import,  loss  during  in- 
dustrial processes,  export,  home  consumption 
and  fate  after  use.  Particulsu-  attention 
should  be  paid  to  Impurities  e.g.  Hg,  Cd  In 
zinc  ores. 

(b)  The  monitoring  of  endangered  ecosys- 
tems for  the  distribution  of  each  contami- 
nant as  between  air,  water,  soil  and  biota. 
Examine  food  web  partitioning.  To  start 
with,  these  studies  are  best  done  for  ecosys- 
tems near  output  effluents.  These  will  be  ex- 
treme cases  which  when  understood  will  help 
with  the  solution  of  existing  "background" 
spread. 

(c)  The  monitoring  of  historical  back- 
ground from  museum  specimens  or  from  En- 
vironment Bank  specimens. 

(d)  Worldwide  monitoring  of  "back- 
ground" levels. 
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2.  Toxicity  testing 

(a)  Determining  if  the  substance  Is  cumu- 
lative In  organs,  species,  food-webs?  Cal- 
culating Ingestlon/excretlon  ratios  and  con- 
centration factors  In  target  si>ecles  and  eco- 
systems. 

(b)  Testing  for  acute  delayed  and  chronic 
toxicity  using  all  known  criteria  In  individ- 
uals, population  and  ecosystems. 

(c)  Calculations  to  establish  threshold 
toxicity  to  tolerable  limits  If  applicable  and 
recommendations  of  adjustment  of  techno- 
sphere's  output  to  give  this  figure  In  eco- 
systems. 

(d)  Synergistic  effects. 

(e)  Biological  adaptation. 

3.  Pollution  dynamics 
Study   of  the   specific   physical,   chemical 
and  biological  processes  for  the  dissemina- 
tion   (transportation)    and  accumulation  of 
pollutants  in  waters,  soil  and  atmosphere. 

C.  Related  International  Actions 
(In  Progress  or  Required) 

The  next  logical  stage  wUl  be  to  move  from 
specific  p)ollutlon  situations  to  examine 
"background"  levels  by  worldwide  monitor- 
ing. For  certain  pollutants,  where  the  move- 
ment of  the  substance  through  the  eco- 
system Into  various  target  organisms  Is  well 
understood,  this  can  be  done  at  once.  For 
other  substances,  worldwide  monitoring  may 
have  to  wait  until  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  pollutant  In  eco- 
systems Is  obtained.  As  further  knowledge 
accumulates,  synergistic  effects  can  be 
examined. 

This  programme  presupposes  an  efficient 
process  of  data  banking  and  retrieval  and 
also,  literature  abstracting  and  rapid  research 
communication.  An  international  repwrtlng 
system  is  required,  that  would  collect  and 
disseminate  data  on  environmental  quality. 
Including  the  economic  and  social  effects, 
with  facilities  for  rapid  communication  when 
emergencies  artse. 

It  also  assumes  a  standardized  sampling 
and  analysis  procedure  for  each  substance 
and/or  ecosystem.  Another  problem  Is  the 
supply  of  trained  scientists.  It  Is  felt  that 
this  'project'  approach  to  the  environment 
as  an  indivisible  whole  calls  for  a  specially 
trained  environmental  scientist  with  statis- 
tical, biological,  chemical  and  toxlcologlcal 
competence.  It  Is  suggested  that  this  unitary 
approach  to  the  environment  be  fostered  by 
special  training  courses  in  Institutes  of  ter- 
tiary education.  There  Is  also  a  need  to  foster 
the  development  of  laws  regarding  pollution. 

D.  International  Agencies  Known  by  the 
Committee  To  Be  Involved 

ICSU:  rUBS;  lUGG;  lUPAC;  lUB;  IBP;  and 
SCOR. 

Intergovernmental:  PAO;  UNESCO;  WHO; 
UNIDO;  IOC;  IMCO:  and  WMO. 

Other:  lUCN;  I.  I.  Occ.  Health;   and  lUC. 

Item  13.  Degradation  of  ecosystems 
A.  General  Comments 

Chronic  pollutions  lead  to  the  reduction 
of  species  diversity  of  ecosystems.  Military 
or  tourist  developments  on  oceanic  Islands, 
as  well  as  the  drainage  of  wetlands  are 
among  the  additional  hazards.  The  CT  Com- 
mittee of  IBP  have  already  collected  a  great 
deal  of  information  In  this  field  and  should 
be  consulted  as  early  as  possible  to  avoid 
overlap.  Species  of  plants  and  animals  may 
be  regarded  as  gene  pools  In  which  individual 
plants  and  animals  carry  varying  comple- 
ments of  the  alleles  of  the  species.  In  each 
population  the  relative  abundances  of  the 
alleles  are  held  In  delicate  equilibria  by  the 
selective  pressures  of  the  envlrorunent.  Man- 
Induced  changes  In  the  environment  (effect 
of  pesticides,  alteration  of  habitat,  and  in- 
troduction of  exotic  species)  can  Induce 
striking  effects  In  the  elimination  of  species 
or  populations,  with  the  loss  of  all  genetic 
Information  of  the  gene  pool,  or  more  In- 
sidious effects  in  changing  the  selection  pres- 


sures of  the  environment,  thus  altering  the 
relative  abundances  of  alleles  in  the  pool, 
Including  the  complete  loss  of  some;  again, 
a  loss  of  genetic  Information.  Once  a  gene  or 
one  of  its  alleles  Is  lost.  It  may  well  be  lost 
forever.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
establishment  of  plant  germ-plasm  pools, 
and  animal  germ-plasm  pools,  as  valuable 
as  they  may  be,  still  Involve  altered  environ- 
ments find  selective  effects;  the  same  Is  true 
In  the  "preservation"  of  species  In  zoologi- 
cal parks  and  botanical  gardens.  None  of 
these  devices  provide  assurance  against  the 
loss  of  genetic  Information.  Furthermore, 
these  devices  require  contempwrary  decisions 
concerning  the  species  and  populations,  and 
hence,  genetic  Information,  that  should  or 
should  not  be  preserved.  Decisions  that  ap- 
pear logical  today  may  prove  to  be  tragically 
illogical  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Although  the  Importance  of  artlflcial  pres- 
ervation of  plant  and  animal  germ  p>ools  Is 
heartily  endorsed,  the  best  assurance  against 
the  further  loss  of  genetic  Information  lies 
in  the  preservation  of  natural  ecosystems. 

The  Importance  of  the  conservation  of  eco- 
syftems  in  order  to  preserve  genetic  Informa- 
tion is  clear  on  at  least  two  bases  (a)  the 
esthetic  and  cultural  values  of  the  species, 
and  (b)  the  resource  value  of  the  genetic 
Information  for  Improvement  of  existing 
domestic  species,  for  the  useful  domestica- 
tion of  additional  species  and  as  reservoirs  of 
species  for  specially  arising  purposes,  e.g. 
recolonlzatlon  of  derelict  land.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  human  activities  tend  to 
produce  more  simple  ecosystems.  These  may 
be  Intentional,  {is  in  agriculture,  or  unin- 
tentional. These  simplified  ecosystems  may 
become  unstable  so  that  drastic  changes  In 
the  envlrorunent  are  possible. 

The  preservation  of  natural  ecosystems, 
has  further  Importance  In  the  enrichment 
of  our,  as  yet  meager,  knowledge  of  the 
kinetics  and  energetics  of  the  biosphere. 
These  subsystems  of  the  biosphere  are  of 
enormous  Imptortance  as  sources  of  essen- 
tial Information. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 

Study  of  flora  aind  fauna  of  oceanic  islands. 
Examples:  Hawaii,  Galapagos,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Azores. 

Study  of  national  areas  with  unique  spe- 
cies or  ecosystems. 

Examples:  Everglades,  Nairobi,  Isolated 
lakes  and  river  systems.  Redwood  groves. 

Study  of  oceanic  areas  with  tinlque  species 
or  ecosystems. 

Example:  Phosphorescent  Bay  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

Studies  on  reduced  homeostasis  In  slmpll- 
fled  ecosystems. 

C.  Related  International  Actions  (In 
Progress  or  Required) 

Making  of  worldvrtde  Inventories  of 
threatened   species   and   unique   ecosystems. 

Obtaining  of  greater  understanding  of 
necessary  conditions  to  maintain  pre-exist- 
ing ecological  balance  In  scientifically  sig- 
nificant areas. 

Developing  methods  for  preservation  of 
gene  pools. 

Increasing  taxonomlc  and  ecological  com- 
petence In  both  develoi)ed  and  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

D.    International    Organizations    Known    by 
the  Committee  To  Be  Involved 

ICSU:  SCAR;  IBP  (CT);  and  lUBS. 

Intergovernmental:    UNESCO  and  PAO. 

Other:  lUCN. 
Item  14.  Thermal  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  interruitional  waters 
A.  General  Comments 

Thermal  pollution  of  air  over  big  cities  or 
of  water  by  waste  heat  from  nuclear  and 
conventional  power  stations  may  pose  local 
climatic  problems  or  problems  In  the  sur- 
vival of  thermophilic  biota  (particularly 
pest*,   e^.   Teredo    worm    can   survive   and 


cause  serious  damage  to  marine  Installa- 
tions In  northern  waters  near  warm  efflu- 
ents). Synergistic  effects  with  other  pollut- 
ants, particularly  nutrients  are  also  very 
Important. 

B.  Related  Scientific  Research 
Ecological    effects   of   disposing   of   waste 
heat  In  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries  and 
coastal  waters. 

Possible  uses  of  waste  beat  as  a  resource 
to  make  recreational  waters  more  "swimma- 
ble",  bring  about  desired  ecological  changes 
In  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  and  coastal  waters, 
or  to  provide  warm  water  for  Irrigation. 

Meteorological  effects  of  beating  of  air 
over  cities. 

C.  Related  International  Actions  (In 
Progress  or  Required) 
Control  of  heating  of  International  rivers, 
lakes  or  coastal  areas. 

Exchange  of  Information  and  research  re- 
sults on  ecological  effects  and  use  of  waste 
heat  as  a  resource. 

D.  International  Organizations  Known  by  the 
Committee  to  be  Involved 

ICSU:   lUBS;   COWAR;  and  OARP. 

Intergovernmental:  WMO;  IOC;  PAO; 
UNESCO;  and  WHO. 

Other:  WPEO. 

APPENDIX    n ABBREVIATIONS 

COSPAR. — Committee  on  Space  Research. 

COWAR. — Scientific  Committee  on  Water 
Research. 

PAO.— Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

GARP. — Global  Atmospheric  Research  Pro- 
gramme. 

LADB. — Inter  American  Defense  Board. 

IAEA. — International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy. 

LAMAP. — International  Association  of  Me- 
teorology and  Atmospheric  Physics. 

lAMS. — International  Association  of  Mi- 
crobiological Societies. 

lASH. — International  Association  of  Scien- 
tific Hydrology. 

lATA. — International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation. 

IBP. — International  Biological  Programme. 

IBP  (CT). — International  Biological  Pro- 
gramme (Terrestrial  Conservation). 

IBRD. — International  Bank  for  Recon- 
structlonal  Developunent. 

ICAO. — International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization. 

ICES. — International  Council  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Sea. 

ICED. — International  Commission  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Drainage. 

ICSU.— InternatloniU  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions. 

IGU. — International  Geographical  Union. 

IHD. — International  Hydrologlcal  Decade. 

IMCO. — International  Maritime  ConsvUta- 
tlve  Organization. 

IOC. — Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc 
Commission. 

ISSC. — International  Social  Sciences 
Council. 

lUB. — International  Union  of  Biochem- 
istry. 

rUBS. — International  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

ruCN. — International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature. 

lUGG. — International  Union  of  Geodesy 
and  Geophysics. 

lUPAC. — International  Union  of  Ptire  and 
Applied  Chemistry. 

IWSA. — International  Water  Supply  Abso- 
clatlon. 

rUTAM. — International  Union  of  Theo- 
retical and  Applied  Mechanisms. 

JCAR. — Joint  Committee  for  Applied 
Radioactivity. 

OECD. — Organization  for  economic  co-op- 
eration and  development. 

PIANC. — Permanent  International  Com« 
mlttee  of  Navigation  Congresses. 

SCAB. — Scientific  Committee  on  Antarctic 
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SCOR. — Scientific  Committee  on  Oceanic 
Research. 

UN.— United  Nations. 

UNDP. — United  Nations,  Development 
Project. 

UNESCO.— United  Nations.  Educational 
Scientific  Cultural  Organization. 

WHO. — World  Health  Organization. 

WMO. — World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion. 


TWO  WHO  QUIT— THE  FULL 
STORY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  rely  heavily,  of  course  on  our 
newspapers  to  keep  informed.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  always  distressing  when  one 
learns  that  some  newspapers  do  not  pro- 
vide a  full  and  accurate  account  of  news 
events. 

For  instance,  a  story  was  carried  re- 
cently about  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph T.  English  as  head  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion. He"  was  described  In  at  least  one 
news  account  as  the  "ranking  career 
health  ofiBcial  of  the  U.S.  Government." 

The  truth,  as  revealed  by  Willard  Ed- 
wards of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  goes  a 
little  deeper  than  that.  In  a  colmnn  pub- 
lished on  June  2,  Mr.  Edwards  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  English  "was  not  truly  a 
civil  service  employee  at  all;  rather,  he 
was  a  political  appointee  of  the  Johnson - 
Kennedy  era  who  was  brought  under 
civil  service  status  just  10  days  before 
the  inauguration  of  President  Nixon. 

Because  he  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
job.  Mr.  Edwards  reports,  the  adminis- 
tration tried  for  a  year  to  get  rid  of  him 
but  was  blocked  until  April  by  civil  serv- 
ice regulations.  Finally,  when  told  to 
resign  or  face  dismissal.  Dr.  English  quit 
in  a  flurry  of  anti-Nixon  publicity. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Anthony  J. 
Moffett,  who,  according  to  some  press  re- 
ports, resigned  in  May  because  he  was 
upset  over  the  Cambodia  operation;  he 
seized  as  a  pretext  the  President's  remark 
about  students  who  destroyed  a  research- 
er's life  work  at  Stanford  University. 

Actually,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Ed- 
wards column.  Mr.  Moffett  had  been  told 
to  pack  up  as  head  of  the  oCBce  of  youth 
in  the  U.S.  OfQce  of  Education.  In  fact, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  reported,  this  young  man 
had  already  lent  his  name  to  a  fund- 
raising  effort  in  behalf  of  Arthur  Gold- 
berg who  Is  seeking  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  the  governorship  of  New 
York. 

He.  too,  left  with  a  flurry  of  criticism  of 
the  Nixon  administration  which  again 
was  widely  reported  in  the  press. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
column  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  2.   1970] 

The  Truth   About  Two  Who  Qtttt 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washinoton,  June  1.— It  Ls  time  to  strip 
away  the  hypocrisy  from  so-called  resigna- 
tions of  government  officials  given  recent 
prominence  In  the  press. 

Two  of  these  departures.  In  partlctUar, 
caused  editorial  lamentations  in  the  Wash- 


ington-New York  press.  Both  men  were  de- 
scribed as  high-minded  civil  servants  who 
quit  because  they  could  no  longer  tolerate 
the  repressive  policies  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

The  truth:  Both  resignations  were  forced. 
They  were  tendered  only  to  avoid  the  stigma 
of  dismissal.  These  holdover  appointees  from 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  regimes  had  been 
found  not  only  hostile  to  administration  pro- 
grams but  unfit  for  the  offices  they  held. 
They  clung  to  their  positions  as  long  as  they 
could,  then  timed  their  resignations  for  the 
maximum  political  propaganda  effect. 

When  Dr.  Joseph  English,  37,  resigned  as 
head  of  the  health  services  and  mental 
health  administration,  dep)artment  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  he  was  described  as 
"the  ranking  career  health  official  in  the 
United  States  government." 

Not  mentioned  In  the  accounts  of  English's 
departure  was  the  fact  that  he  was  hastily 
given  this  cirtl  service  stature  Just  10  days 
before  the  Nixon  inauguration  on  Jan.  20, 
1968.  He  had  been  a  political  appointee,  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  new  administration, 
until  then. 

English  entered  government  employ  at  the 
age  of  29.  He  was  known  to  have  friendly  as- 
sociations with  the  Kennedy  family  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly.  He  was  chief  psychiatrist  for 
the  peace  corps,  became  head  of  health  serv- 
ices for  the  office  of  economic  opportunity  In 
1968.  Prom  that  post,  he  was  elevated  to  di- 
rectorship of  the  huge  health  services  branch 
which  has  a  budget  of  1.5  billions  annually 
and  a  work  force  of  25,000. 

■He  simply  didn't  measure  up  to  that  Job," 
said  a  high  official.  "To  put  it  plainly,  he  was 
a  lousy  administrator." 

It  took  more  than  a  year  to  remove  English. 
He  was  finally  told  In  April  to  quit — or  else. 
He  resigned  to  take  a  position  with  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  as  head  of  an  ex- 
perimental health  and  hospital  corporation. 

The  second  resignation  Involved  a  lesser 
figure,  Anthony  J.  (Toby)  Moffett.  25.  His 
leavetaking  also  was  described  by  adminis- 
tration critics  as  a  grievous  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Moffett  was  head  of  the  office  of  students 
and  youth,  the  personal  selection  of  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  James  E.  Allen.  (The  bet- 
ting on  Capitol  Hill  Is  that  Allen  will  also  be 
"resigning"  before  the  end  of  the  year.) 

Moffett  used  his  office  openly  to  under- 
mine the  administration's  standing  with 
youth  groups.  He,  too,  was  told  to  leave  but 
It  took  more  than  nine  months  to  get  him 
out.  Suddenly,  on  May  7,  ostensibly  because 
of  anger  over  Nixon's  description  of  property- 
destroying  students  as  "bums,"  he  announced 
his  resignation. 

Not  until  later  was  it  learned  that  Moffett. 
long  before  May  7,  had  lined  himself  up  with 
Arthur  Goldberg.  Democratic  gubernatorial 
candidate  in  New  York.  In  an  anti-war,  antl- 
Nlxon  movement  with  a  10  million  dollar 
fund-raising  goal.  Literature  Issued  by  the 
Goldberg  committee  listed  Moffett  as  "for- 
mer Presidential  advisor  on  youth." 

•He  was  merely  biding  hU  time  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense  to  see  when  he  could  most  effec- 
tively hurt  the  administration,"  remarked 
Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R..  Kans.).  "We  will  have 
political  betrayals  until  all  the  holdovers 
are  removed." 


VICE     PRESIDENT     AGNEW     GIVES 
VIEWS  TO   NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agkew  recently  sat 
down  with  editorial  staff  members  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  a  member  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  Group  which  include  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  interview  covered  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  and  provides,  I  think,  interest- 


ing reading  and  added  iiosight  into  the 
man  the  people  elected  to  preside  over 
this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, printed  in  the  Sunday.  May  31, 
1970.  edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agnew   Meets   the   Press.   Says   He's   a 
"Safety    Valve" 

Vice-President  Splro  Agnew.  describing 
himself  as  a  "safety  valve"  for  frustrated 
Americans,  has  suggested  a  return  to  "tradi- 
tional debate"  as  an  alternative  to  more  vio- 
lent protects  and  demonstrations. 

In  an  unusual  interview,  Agnew  met  with 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  a  member  of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
group  which  Includes  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
He  answered  questions  freely  and  seemed 
pleased  with  his  role  as  interviewee,  saying 
at  one  point : 

"I'm  enjoying  these  questions  so  much.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  go  another  15  minutes?" 

AgneWs  meetings  with  the  press  have  been 
rare  and  he  has  generally  made  his  views 
known  through  more  formal  speeches  and 
public  addresses. 

During  the  exclusive  interview,  Agnew 
spelled  out  his  views  on  such  issues  as  cam- 
pus disorders,  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
politics. 

Agnew  reaflirmed  the  administration's  pol- 
icy that  all  U.S.  combat  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn from  SouthcEist  Asia  by  the  middle  of 
next  year." 

However,  he  said  it  would  be  unrealistic 
"to  think  that  the  United  States  won't  have 
some  forces  in  some  places  In  Asia,"  especial- 
ly where  essential  to  maintain  strategic  bases 
such  as  in  the  Philippines. 

Agnew  said  the  Nixon  administration 
plans  to  Initiate  talks  with  lower-level  pro- 
fessors— those  closest  to  the  students — in  an 
effort  to  Improve  communications  between 
youth  and  government. 

He  disputed  a  labor  union  charge  accusing 
him  of  staging  a  campaign  of  repression 
against  dissenters. 

"Never  has  public  opinion  been  so  frank 
and  full  as  it  Is  at  the  present  time,"  he 
said. 

As  the  son  of  a  Greek  immigrant,  Agnew 
said  he  has  a  built-in  understanding  of  the 
frustrations  of  the  minorities. 

Following  Is  a  partial  transcript  of  the  In- 
terview. Persons  asking  questions  included 
Miami  Herald  editor  Donald  Shoemaker;  re- 
porter Janes  Chusmlr;  editorial  writer 
Jeajone  Bellamy;  political  vsrlter  John  Mc- 
Dermott;  senior  managing  editor  George 
Beebe;  managing  editor  Larry  Jinks;  news 
editor  Robert  Ingle;  and  editorial  writer  Al 
Burt. 

Agnew.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  ap- 
portunlty  to  have  a  reasonable  extended  ses- 
sion to  get  Into  a  little  more  depth  on  sub- 
jects with  you.  Sometimes  I  think  the  big 
problem  about  communications  between 
people  In  politics  and  people  In  the  media 
Is  that  they  don't  talk  unless  there  is  a  par- 
ticular subject  for  the  Interview. 

Shoemaker.  I  think  when  you  were  at 
Miami  Beach  you  said  you  were  not  then 
a  household  word  but  you  would  be.  How 
does  it  feel  to  be  a  household  word? 

Agnew.  Well,  It  has  Its  upe  and  downs.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  about  the  instant 
recognition  factor  is  that  a  person  in  public 
life  misses  the  wonderful  feeling  of  anonym- 
ity— when  you  are  able  to  walk  through  a 
shop  and  buy  a  tie  off  the  rack  without 
having  people  attempting  to  give  you  some 
special  kind  of  service.  But,  of  course.  It's 
nice  to  be  known,  too.  and  anyone  who  Is 
candid  would  have  to  say  that  It's  flatter- 
ing to  be  recognized. 
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Not  "Emotional"  Job,  But  Work  To  Do 

Chusmir.  Mr.  Vice-President,  would  you 
be  able  to  pinpoint  It  emotionally  as  to  what 
the  frustrations  and  disappointments  and 
revelations  have  been? 

Agnew.  I  don't  look  at  the  Job  as  an  emo- 
tional Job.  I  suppose  I  could  best  say  I  look 
at  it  the  same  way  you  probably  look  at  your 
Job  on  the  newspaper.  There's  a  certain 
amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  accomplished. 
It  Is  not  a  great  emotional  experience. 

Shoemaker.  Would  you  say,  sir,  that  your 
position  perhaps  has  been  misunderstood 
then  and  misinterpreted  In  regards  to 
minorities? 

Agnew.  I  would  say  so,  definitely.  I've  al- 
ways felt  very  aware  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  minorities.  In  my  early  political 
days,  I  said  the  strongest  base  of  support 
that  I  had  was  minority-based  because  a«  a 
minority  person  myself — I  say  that  because, 
of  course,  as  you  know,  my  father  was  not 
born  in  this  country.  He  was  born  in  Greece 
and  he  came  here  when  he  was,  I  think, 
about  21  years  old.  He  suffered  some  of  the 
disabilities  that  minority  groups  have  tradi- 
tionally suffered  ...  Of  course,  none  of  it  Is 
quite  so  tough  as  the  traditional  mistreat- 
ments of  the  Negro  minority  In  this  country. 
I  recognize  that. 

McDermott.  Mr.  Vice-President,  what 
would  you  recommend  as  a  solution  to  the 
disturbances  on  the  campuses? 

Agnew.  The  tack  that  I  think  would  quiet 
most  of  the  difficulties  we  see  constantly 
erupting  or  re-eruptlng  would  be  a  better 
way  for  communications  through  debate  and 
dialogue  with  less  attention  to  demonstra- 
tion. Of  course,  the  big  problem  I3  that  even 
though  80  percent  of  the  student  body  might 
like  very  much  to  hear  a  controversial  public 
figure — generally  considered  hostile  to  the 
movement,  as  it  is  characterized — debate 
with  someone  selected  by  them  in  a  college 
forum,  there  always  is  that  hard-core  revo- 
lutionary nUnorlty  that  will  refuse  to  let 
that  happen  .  .  . 

I  want  to  start  with  the  faculty,  what  you 
might  call  the  lower  faculty,  the  graduate 
instructors  and  the  tissistant  professor  level, 
where,  I  think,  the  greatest  affinity  for  stu- 
dent views  exist  and  yet  they  have  been 
there  long  enough  to  crystallze  some  think- 
ing. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  lose  sight  of 
In  discussing  matters  with  students  Is  that 
the  undergraduate  program  is  foxir  years  and 
a  quarter  of  that  turns  over  every  year.  You 
may  achieve  great  rapport  with  the  members 
of  the  Junior  class  and  then  two  years  from 
now  there's  no  one  left  that  you  have  an 
agreement  with. 

But  I  think  If  you  are  going  to  get  Into  the 
point  where  there's  going  to  be  a  permanent 
effect  on  the  attitudes  on  the  campus,  you 
first  have  to  convince  the  faculty,  and  par- 
ticularly the  faculty  that  Is  recently  from  the 
student  body  and  Is  closest  to  the  student 
body. 

McDermott.  Mr.  Vice-President,  you  have 
referred  to  the  criminal  left  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  unrest.  How  would 
you  define  this  criminal  left? 

Agnew.  Well,  the  criminal  left  Is  a  hard 
core  of  revolutionary  types — some  of  those 
who  have  already  left  the  country — the 
Cleavers,  and  people  of  that  tjfpe.  Convicted 
felons  who  have  a  very  appealing  political 
posture  to  some  who  see  them  as  the  most 
stalwart  and  strong  critics  of  the  system 
they  regard  as  oppressive. 

rebels    move   rREELY    WITH   FAT   BANKROLL 

McDermott.  Are   they  a  cohesive  unit? 

Agnew.  Oh  yes.  I  think  they  are  cohesive — 
they  travel  frequently  together  and  the  re- 
ports I  get  through  the  FBI  Indicate  that 
they  move  about  the  country  with  great 
Impunity  and  also  with  heavy  funding  which 
I'ri  love  to  know  the  source  of.  I'm  not  Im- 
plying that  It  necessarily  comes  from  some 


foreign  communist  capital  but  I  am  imply- 
ing that  there  are  subversive  groups  in  this 
country  that  are  very  ready  to  fund  such 
expeditions. 

Bellamy.  Well,  if  they  are  criminals,  Mr. 
Vice-President  and  law  breakers,  why  are 
they  not  prosecuted? 

Agnew.  Well,  some  of  them  have  been.  We 
took  care  of  a  few  of  the  Chicago  7  or  8  or 
whatever  it  was.  Cleaver  was  prosecuted, 
convicted  and  now  he's  fled  to  Algiers  by  our 
best  information. 

And  a  lot  more  of  them  would  be  pros- 
ecuted if  the  Supreme  Court  wotild  reverse 
some  of  Its  trends  and  emphasis  on  the 
absolute  requirement  of  Individual  constitu- 
tional protection  and  balance  that  against, 
to  some  extent,  the  needs  of  the  whole  of  the 
citizenry.  Constitutional  rights  have  never 
been  absolute,  the  traditional  case  of  free 
speech  being  restricted  by  the  damage  It  can 
do  to  others. 

Jinks:  You  have,  since  then,  on  occasion 
said  that  you  thought  the  speech  had  some 
salutary  results,  that  and  the  one  a  week 
following.  And  I  believe  about  a  week  ago,  I 
think  in  Houston  you  found  a  great  deal  in 
the  press  to  criticize  even  more  severely  than 
you  had  six  or  seven  months  ago. 

AcNEW.  Well,  there  were  two  speeches,  one 
was  devoted  to  the  networks  and  the  other 
was  devoted  to  the  newspapers,  and  ptirtlc- 
ularly  to  syndicated  writers  and  editorialists. 
The  purpose  of  the  speech  In  Houston  was 
very  limited.  I  had  been  lambasted  editorially 
in  many  areas  for  my  inflammatory  language 
and  all  I  attempted  to  do  in  that  speech  was 
to  show  that.  In  comparison  to  the  language 
of  some  of  my  critics  in  print,  mine  was 
rather  mild,  That  was  a  limited  purpose 
speech,  and  all  I  was  saying  Is  let's  forget 
about  deescalatlng  rhetoric  until  you're  ready 
to  cool  yours  a  little  bit. 

YOUTH    HAS    ENERGY    BUT    LACKS    ANSWERS 

Jinks.  Mr.  Vice-President,  I'd  like  to  re- 
turn for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  com- 
munications with  faculty  members  which 
you  mentioned  earlier.  Will  you  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  general  be  making  an  In- 
creased effort  to  deal  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  college  campuses  through  this  kind 
of  communication?  Is  there  a  plan  or  a 
program  or  a  movement  to  do  this? 

AcNEw.  Certainly,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
I  have  always  been  Interested  In  what  hap- 
pens with  young  people  because  they  are 
the  real  activists  In  our  society  and  It's 
tremendously  Important  that  they  be  In- 
volved in  the  political  process.  There  are 
people  who  have  the  energy  and  capability, 
unfettered  by  the  old  prejudices,  to  move  the 
country  forward. 

But  they  must  be  made  to  realize  that — 
In  a  flash  of  revealed  truth — they  are  not 
able  to  run  roughshod  over  the  experience 
and  Judgment  of  people  who  have  been  on 
the  scene  a  long  time.  I  felt  at  that  age  that 
I  had  the  answers  to  everything.  I  guess  most 
of  us  did.  We  found  as  we  were  In  the  arena 
a  little  while  that  some  of  the  answers  that 
we  had  weren't  really  quite  as  good  as  we 
thought  they  were.  And  we  also  found  there 
Is  a  great  difference  between  thinking  you 
know  what  to  do  when  you  are  on  the  outside 
and  putting  It  Into  effect  when  you  axe  on 
the  Inside. 

I  can  still  remember  coming  Into  my  first 
elective  office,  which  was  an  executive  posi- 
tion In  the  country,  and  thinking  I  had  the 
solution  to  everything  and  then  suddenly 
discovering  all  the  Impediments  and  all  of 
the  little  things  that  I  didn't  know  about 
that  were  In  the  way  to  the  immediate  solu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

So  the  youth  Is  Important.  But  we  must 
stop  this  business  of  telling  our  young  people 
that  they  are  Infinitely  superior  to  the  adult 
community.  This  Is  a  gross  mistake  In  my 
Judgment.  They  are  not  Infinitely  superior. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It's  questionable  whether 


they  are  superior  to  any  other  group  of 
youths  that  ever  came  along. 

They  may  be  technologically  beginning  at 
a  higher  plateau  because  each  generation 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  that  that  goes  be- 
fore. But  to  vest  in  them  some  sense  of  total 
superlortly  to  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  asking 
for  trouble  because,  very  frankly,  they  Just 
don't  have  It. 

In  some  ways,  they  have  much  greater  po- 
tential. If  they  have.  It's  because  my  genera- 
tion and  yours  and  your  father's  and  my 
father's  gave  them  the  higher  starting  point. 
Yes,  they  are  Ideological  and  yes.  they  are 
altruistic.  But  they  need  to  be  brought  to 
confront  the  practlcaliUes  of  life,  and  I  think 
In  too  many  cases  the  adult  community  has 
abdicated  Its  responsibility  to  stand  firm  on 
the  principle  that  It  fought  for  and  that  It 
believes  In.  And  this  brings  out  some  of  the 
trouble  we  now  have. 

jQfKS.  Do  you  feel  you  have  been  effective 
In  reaching  any  large  proportion  of  the  young 
people  the  college-age  people? 

AoNEw.  Yes,  I  do.  And  you'd  be  surprised 
how  many  letters  I  get  from  young  people 
who  are  concerned  that  the  total  public 
thrust  of  what  youth  Is  doing  Is  all  in  one 
direction.  They  don't  feel  that  way.  There 
are  people  on  campuses  who  believe  very 
strongly  In  our  system,  and  I  get  many,  many 
letters  saying,  "Don't  stop  saying  what  you're 
saying;  there  are  many  of  us  on  campus  who 
believe  as  you  believe." 

REPRESSION    CHARGE    "TOTALLY    INACCURATE' 

McDermott.  Mr.  Vice-President,  how  would 
you  answer  the  UAW  charges  that  you  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  are  staging  a 
campaign  of  repression  against  Americans 
who  espouse  unpopular  causes? 

Agnew.  I  think  this  fashionable  attitude 
that  there  Is  repression  in  the  country  Is 
totally  Inaccurate.  I've  often  asked  people 
who  talk  about  repression  to  give  me  an  ex- 
ample of  someone  who  is  being  suppressed  or 
impeded  In  his  ability  to  say  what  he  wants 
to  say.  They  Just  can't  give  me  an  example. 
There  Isn't  any  repression  In  this  country. 
Never  has  public  opinion  been  as  frank  and 
full  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Jinks.  If  there  has  been  a  constant  theme 
in  your  speeches  It  has  had  to  do  with  dis- 
sent and  what  you  feel  are  excessive  displays 
of  dissent.  If  you  were  a  U.S.  senator,  or  a 
college  faculty  member,  or  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor for  that  matter,  and  you  felt  strongly 
not  only  that  the  war  Is  wrong  but  that  the 
administration's  p»ollcy  toward  It  Is  wrong. 
How  should  you  express  your  dissent? 

Agnew.  The  same  way  that  we've  always 
done  It.  If  you're  a  newspaper  editor  you  write 
editorials.  If  you're  a  college  professor  you 
make  speeches  If  you  like.  I  don't  think  the 
campus  Is  the  place  for  partisan  politics — 
and  most  of  the  college  presidents  would 
agree  that  If  anything  Is  going  to  Impair 
academic  freedom  it's  too  much  expression 
of  partisan  political  viewpoints  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

YOUTH    CAN    dissent   IN    PRINT,    POUTICS 

Ingle.  Mr.  Vice-President,  what  is  the 
proper  way  for  a  student  to  dissent,  or  to  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  war?  He  doesn't  have 
the  vote  .  .  . 

Agnew.  They  have  campus  publications  to 
contribute  to.  In  writing.  They  can  certainly 
work  through  the  established  institutions  of 
government.  They  can  band  together  in 
groups  to  work  for  candidates  who  support 
their  point  of  view.  That  sort  of  thing.  That 
traditionally  has  been  the  way.  ' 

Now  I  have  been  in  advocate  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  since  I  was  governor,  and  I 
still  believe  18  years  old  is  probably  a  good 
age  for  a  person  to  be  able  to  vote.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  that  people  between  16  and  18 
should  attack  the  system  because  they  cant 
vote  .  .  . 

Now  let  me  go  Into  my  feelings  about  dls- 
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8«nt.  I  have  thought  very  carefully  about 
this. 

Dissent  can  basically  be  divided  Into  four 
categories. 

The  first  category  Is  the  traditional  debate 
and  argument  where  If  you  and  I  disagree, 
we  sit  down  together  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. Generally  we  move  closer  together  be- 
cause you  Inescapably  will  make  a  point  to 
Impress  me  and  maybe  ni  make  a  few  that 
Impress  you.  And  so  when  we  complete  argu- 
ment maybe  we  haven't  reached  accord  but 
we  are  closer  together  than  when  we  began. 

Hopefully,  over  a  period  of  time,  a  com- 
promise solution  will  be  reached  whereby 
both  parties  go  away  with  a  feeling  that  at 
least  some  of  their  Ideas  are  being  Incorpo- 
rated Into  a  course  of  action.  That's  the  way 
In  our  history  we  usually  operate.  Debates 
In  the  Congress,  debates  among  organiza- 
tions, etc. 

Now  it  has  been  only  recently  that  the 
tactic  of  demonstration  has  come  Into  such 
favor  It  began  In  a  very  proper  fashion.  It 
began  In  an  area  where  there  was  no  way 
for  a  voice  to  be  had  in  debate — where  Negro 
citizens  were  suffering  really  outrageous  dep- 
rivations of  liberty  in  accommodations,  in 
the  bus  thing  In  Montgomery,  and  In  the 
lunch  rooms. 


who  would  mass  In  support  of  the  admin- 
istration approach. 

I  feel  that  demonstrations  are  really  antl- 
Intellectual.  I  feel  a  little  sad  for  the  demon- 
strators I've  seen  over  the  country.  When  they 
line  up  along  the  street  and  shout  their 
obscene  slogans,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
Inarticulate,  frustrated  people  who  have  to 
find  some  release  to  reveal  their  displeasure 
because  they  can't  frame  their  opinions  In 
any  logical  fashion.  And  we've  gone  too  far 
In  thU  direction.  I  say  it  Is  time  to  come  back 
and  start  arguing  and  debating  and  hearing 
each  other  again. 

McDkbmott.  Do  you  think  all  the  troops 
will  be  out  of  southeast  Asia  prior  to  the 
1972  campaign?  Would  this  be  a  political 
factor? 

Acrrew.  Yes.  of  course  It  would  be  a  politi- 
cal factor.  I  would  say  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  think  we  wouldn't  have  some  sup- 
port troops.  I  think  we'll  be  totally  out  of 
ground  combat  operations  by  the  middle  of 
next  year.  That's  the  objective  the  secretary 
of  defense  has  announced  and  there  Is  no 
reason  we  shouldn't  be  able  to  do  that,  with 
the  additional  time  the  Cambodian  venture 
has  giv^ti  the  process  of  VIetnamlzatlon. 
So  all  ground  forces  out  of  combat — yes.  All 
out  of  Asia — I  would  say  that's  un- 


But  I  call  your  attention  to  how  they  dlf-  (  realistic 
fer  from  the  demonstrations  today.  In  those  \      I  dont  think  we'll  ever  get  to  the  point 
demonstrations   the  action  was  related   dl-  Where  we  don't  have  some  forces  in  some 
rectly  to  the  unconstitutional  act  that  was    places  In  Asia. 

being  committed  against  them.  It  was  thg,^'  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Vice-President,  we  appre- 
fact  that  they  couldn't  ride  on  the  bus  that  elate  your  coming  so  much.  We've  enjoyed 
made  them  boycott  the  buses.  It  was  the  fact 
that  they  couldn't  eat  in  the  lunch  room 
that  made  them  sit  In  at  the  counters.  Now 
that  Is  the  non-violent  demonstration  di- 
rectly related  to  the  problem  that  is  being 
attacked  and  I  cant  quarrel  with  that — 
where  the  law  they  are  protesting  Is  later 
found  to  be  unconstitutional.  What  else 
could  they  have  done? 

But  we  have  gone  so  far  beyond  that  now. 
We've  gone  from  acts  that  relate  to  the  law 
they  are  protesting  to  acts  that  are  com- 
pletely divorced  from  it.  Klont  Uke.  let's  say. 
the  Agriculture  Department's  food  program. 
So  how  do  I  demonstrate?  Go  lie  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  In  Washington? 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  food  pro- 
gram. All  it  does  is  Inconvenience  thousands 
of  other  citizens  In  their  basic  freedom  to 
locomotion.  That  Is  the  point  at  which  non- 
violent demonstration  departs  from  the  ra- 
tionale that  makes  it  acceptable. 

You  have  this  tactic  I  mentioned  to  dra- 
matize it.  Suppose  a  bunch  of  people  disagree 
with  your  editorial  policy  and  they  came 
rushing  Into  your  shop  and  Just  nonviolently 
stationed  themselves  around  so  that  your 
people  couldn't  get  the  paper  out.  The  same 
way  the  people  walked  into  Secretary  Finch's 
office  and  took  It  over  so  he  couldn't  do  his 
work  there. 

This  Is  a  kind  of  non-violent  demonstra- 
tion that  involves  breaking  the  law  and 
interfering  with  other  people's  freedom.  I 
don't  agree  with  that  kind  of  dissent. 

Then,  of  course,  you  move  from  there  to 
violent  dissent.  The  window-breaking,  the 
hordes  of  i>eople  who  simply  mass  for  the 
purpose  of  general  disruption  and.  of  course. 
I  disagree  with  that.  And  then,  fourth,  there 
Is  violence  between  Individuals.  These  are 
the  different  kinds  of  dissent  as  I  see  them. 

The  dissent  that  Is  Involved  In  debates  Is 
much  more  productive  than  demonstration. 
When  a  demonstration  takes  place,  the  two 
competing  parties  Instead  of  trying  to  get  to 
an  accord,  one  disengages  completely  from 
the  debate,  goes  out  and  attempts  to  recruit 
uncommitted  people  to  his  point  of  view.  It's 
a  widening  of  the  gap  that  this  kind  of 
demonstration  causes. 

If  50.000  peace  demonstrators  walk  down 
the  street  en  masse  in  Washington.  It  really 
does  nothing  to  bring  their  point  of  view 
any  cloeer  to  those  of  maybe  50.000  people 


this 

AOKEW.  I'm  enjoying  these  questions  so 
much^I  wonder  if  we  could  go  another  15 
minutes? 

Shoemaker.  Indeed,  yes  .  .  .  I'm  ctirlous 

are  you  going  to  do  this  with  any  other  news- 
papers? 

AcNEw.  I'm  not  going  to  go  thundering 
around  the  country  for  newsp>aper  Interviews. 
But  Im  going  to  select  a  few  newspapers 
where  I  think  we  are  not  so  far  apart  In  view- 
point as  It  seems  we've  become  through  a 
lack  of  communication,  and  try  to  do  this 
kind  of  interview. 

BtTRT.  In  your  Stone  Mountain  speech,  you 
seemed  to  stress  unity  more  than  you  had 
In  the  past.  Is  this  something  we  can  expect 
more  of? 

Agnkw.  I  always  have  stressed  unity.  And 
yet,  when  the  President  said  "bring  us  to- 
gether" he  meant  the  functioning,  con- 
tributing portions  of  the  American  citizenry. 
He  certainly  didn't  mean  that  there's  any 
chance  of  bringing  the  violent  criminal  left — 
or  right,  either — into  this  accommodation 
that  we  are  seeking. 

BtTRT.  Do  you  think  you're  being  success- 
ful with  this? 

Acvsw.  I  think  I've  done  a  lot.  I  talked  to 
a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  said,  "aren't 
you  really  Inflaming  the  country  by  saying 
the  things  you're  saying?  "  I  said  no.  I  think 
what  I'm  doing  is  providing  a  safety-valve 
for  a  great  many  people  who  are  terribly 
frustrated  that  they're  not  hearing  this  point 
of  view.  And  It  at  least  lets  them  know  that 
someone  else  has  the  same  concerns  they 
have  with  regard  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
stance  on  protecting  the  American  system. 

How  can  you  feel  comfortable  about  saying 
anything  In  support  of  people  who  rush  down 
the  street  with  the  Vletcong  flag  attempting 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  that's 
over  there  killing  American  men  every  day? 
I  can't  feel  good  about  those  people.  I  dont 
want  them  In  a  society  that  I'mpart  of.  If 
they  really  feel  that  strongly  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, or  the  Cubans,  or  the  P.usslans.  or  any- 
body else.  I  honestly  think  they  ought  to  go 
and  live  with  that  system,  if  that's  the  sys- 
tem they  want  .  .  . 

Beebe.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Harry  Truman 
one  time  when  he  was  annoyed  at  the  press 
said  he'd  like  a  chance  Just  one  day  to  edit 


a  metropolitan  newspaper.  So  John  Knight 
Invited  him  to  come  to  the  Herald.  So  Tru- 
man came.  He  sat  at  the  desk  and  we  gave 
him  lots  of  telegraphy  copy  and  he  pored 
over  It  a  little  bit  and  he  then  said:  "Hell, 
I  dont  know  a  danmed  thing  about  editing 
newspapers."  (Laughter) 

AoNEw.  That  reminds  me  of  what  hap- 
pened to  one  of  my  critics  who  was  a  very 
conservative  man  on  fiscal  matters  after  I 
had  been  a  county  executive  (In  Maryland) 
for  a  while.  He  came  In  one  day  and  said, 
"You've  got  to  stop  this  spending,  you've  got 
to  stop  It."  I  said:  "All  right,  how  do  I  stop 
It?" 

So  I  brought  the  budgets  out,  you  know, 
the  budgetary  books.  I  said,  "I'll  take  you 
into  this  room.  Here  Is  all  the  budget  infor- 
mation, the  staff's  bills — 111  answer  any 
questions  you  might  ask.  Now  would  you 
please  sit  down  here  and  spend  the  rest  of 
this  day  and  tell  me  exactly  how  I'm  sup- 
posed to  cut  this  spending  the  way  you  want 
me  to."  And  I  walked  out  and  left  him  sit- 
ting there. 

I  came  back  in  about  an  hour  and  he  had 
books  all  around.  He  looked  up  at  me  and 
said,  "Dammit,  I  don't  know  how  to  do  It, 
but  Just  cut  the  spending."  (Laughter) 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  most 
pleased  when  President  Nixon  in  his 
March  24  address  on  desegregation  an- 
nounced plans  for  submitting  to  Congress 
some  affirmative  proposals  to  facilitate 
the  smooth  implementation  of  desegre- 
gation and  quality  education  in  America. 
I  am  equally  pleased  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  has  responded  to 
the  President's  request  for  speedy  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  by  holding  hear- 
ings. The  benefits  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  should  become  effective 
and  operative  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  relieve  those  districts  designated  as 
eligible  for  relief  funds  in  the  coming 
school  year. 

The  President  has  responded  mean- 
ingfully to  the  cause  of  desegregation  by 
submitting  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  for  consideration.  It  has  been  made 
clear  that  along  with  strict  compliance 
to  desegregation  orders,  the  emphasis  in 
this  administration  is  also  on  quality  ed- 
ucation for  all  American  children.  The 
authorization  of  SI. 5  billion  over  the 
next  2-year  period  will  assist  greatly 
those  school  districts  suffering  de  jure 
segregation  which  are  now  fulfilling  de- 
segregation plans  according  to  Federal 
court  order.  It  will  also  provide  assistance 
to  districts  experiencing  de  facto  segre- 
gation which  need  additional  revenues  in 
order  to  reduce  or  eliminate  racial  isola- 
tion, and  to  racially  impacted  districts 
which  want  to  imdertake  special  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  social  and  educa- 
tional disadvantages  of  racial  isolation. 
By  allowing  such  funds  to  be  used  for 
teacher  training,  curriculum  revision, 
matt  rials,  renovation,  and  planning,  the 
States  and  local  education  agencies  have 
an  opportunity  to  respond  adequately  to 
thoir  own  special  problems  of  desegrega- 
tion without  fear  of  endangering  other 
programs  or  the  quality  of  education 
offered  in  the  process. 

Also,  this  act  has  the  advantage  of  en- 
couraging local  leadership  in  school  de- 
cisionr.  By  setting  out  three  categories 
for  qualification  of  funds  and  a  wide 
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variety  of  ways  in  wliich  such  funds  can 
be  utilized,  the  President's  proposal  al- 
lows flexibility  and  innovation  at  the 
local  level.  It  is  important,  I  believe,  for 
us  to  recognize  that  each  school  district — 
whether  It  be  in  the  North,  South,  East 
or  West — faces  a  multitude  of  special, 
but  different,  needs  and  difficulties.  Lo- 
cal education  agencies  can  best  pinpoint 
those  areas  for  concentration,  and  with 
the  backup  support  of  federal  funds  can 
have  some  assurance  that  their  plans 
will  be  carried  out. 

Finally,  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  indicates  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  in  reordering  our 
spending  priorities.  As  the  President  said 
on  March  24.  "it  represents  a  heightened 
priority  for  making  school  desegregation 
work,  and  for  helping  the  victims  of  ra- 
cial isolation  learn."  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  funds  are  to  come  from  a 
new  allocation  rather  than  a  shifting 
over  from  other  programs. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  vital  step  in  the 
desegregation  process  and  an  important 
aspect  of  quality  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. I  look  forward  to  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  message  of  May  21,  1970, 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emergency  School  Am  Act  op  1970 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Successfully  desegregating  the  nation's 
schools  requires  more  than  the  enforcement 
of  lav>s.  It  also  requires  an  Investment  of 
money. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegregation 
on  March  24.  I  said  that  I  would  recom- 
mend expenditure  of  an  additional  $1.5  bU- 
llon — $500  million  in  fiscal  1971,  and  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1972 — to  assist  local  school  au- 
thorities in  meeting  foiu-  special  categories 
of  need : 

"The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or 
recently  desegregated)  districts  for  additional 
faculties,  personnel  and  tralnliLg  required 
to  get  the  new,  unitary  system  successfully 
started. 

"The  special  needs  of  racially  Impacted 
schools  where  de  facto  segregation  persists — 
and  where  immediate  Infusions  of  money  can 
make  a  real  difference  In  terms  of  educational 
effectiveness. 

"The  special  needs  of  those  districts  that 
have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up  educa- 
tionally with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

"The  financing  of  innovative  techniques 
for  providing  educationally  sound  Interra- 
cial experiences  for  chUdren  in  racially  iso- 
lated schools." 

To  achieve  these  purposes.  I  now  propose 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  the  four  cate- 
gories of  need  I  outlined  would  be  met 
through  three  categories  of  aid: 

(I)  Aid  to  districts  now  eliminating  de  jure 
segregation  either  pursuant  to  direct  Federal 
court  orders  or  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  for  special  needs  incident 
to  compliance. 

(II)  Aid  to  districts  that  wish  to  undertake 
voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate,  reduce  or  pre- 
vent de  facto  racial  isolation,  with  such  aid 
specifically   targeted   for   those   purposes. 

(III)  Aid  to  districts  in  the  de  facto  racial 
separation  persists,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing establish  special  inter-racial  or  inter- 
cultural  educational  programs,  or  where  such 
programs  are  impracticable,  programs  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  educational  disad- 
vantages that  stem  from  racial  Isolation. 


In  all  three  categories,  administrative  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  what  I  described  on 
March  24  as  "the  special  needs  of  those 
districts  that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to 
catch  up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation."  In  all  three,  also,  three  will  be  spe- 
cial attention;  given  to  the  development  of 
innovative  techniques  that  hold  promise  not 
only  of  helping  the  children  Immediately 
Involved,  but  also  of  increasing  our  under- 
standing of  how  these  special  needs  can  best 
be  met. 

THE    BACKGROUND 

The  process  of  putting  an  end  to  what 
formerly  were  deliberately  segregated  schools 
has  been  long  and  difficult.  The  Job  Is  largely 
done,  but  it  Is  not  yet  completed.  In  many 
districts  the  changes  needed  to  produce  de- 
segregation place  a  heavy  strain  on  the  local 
school  systems,  and  stretch  thin  the  re- 
sources of  those  districts  required  to  de- 
segregate. The  Federal  Government  should 
assist  in  meeting  the  addlUonal  costs  of 
transition.  This  Act  would  do  so,  not  only 
for  those  now  desegregating  but  also  for 
those  that  have  desegregated  within  the  past 
two  years  but  still  face  additional  needs  as 
a  result  of  the  change. 

The  educational  effects  of  racial  Isolation, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  those  districts 
that  previously  operated  dual  systems.  In 
most  of  our  large  clUes,  and  In  many  smaller 
communities,  housing  patterns  have  pro- 
duced racial  separation  In  the  schools  which 
in  turn  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
education  of  the  chUdren.  It  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  where  such  Isolation 
exists,  even  though  It  Is  not  of  a  kind  that 
violates  the  law,  we  should  do  our  best  to 
assist  local  school  districts  attempting  to 
overcome  Its  effects. 

lu  some  cases  this  can  best  be  done  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  IsolaUon  itself. 
In  some  cases  it  can  best  be  done  through 
interracial  educational  programs  Involving 
the  chUdren  of  two  or  more  different  schools. 
In  some  cases,  where  these  measures  are  not 
practicable  or  feasible.  It  requires  special 
measures  to  upgrade  education  within  par- 
ticular schools  or  to  provide  learning  ex- 
periences of  a  type  that  can  enlarge  the 
perspective  of  children  whose  Uves  have  been 
racially  circumscribed. 

This  Act  deals  speclficaUy  with  problems 
which  arise  from  racial  separation,  whether 
dellberat*  or  not,  and  whether  past  or  pres- 
ent. It  is  clear  that  racial  Isolation  ordinarily 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  education.  Converse- 
ly, we  also  know  that  desegregation  is  vital 
to  quality  education— not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  raising  the  achievement  levels 
of  the  disadvantaged,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  helping  all  children  achieve 
the  broad-based  human  imderstandlng  that 
increasingly  is  essential  in  today's  world. 

This  Act  Is  addressed  both  to  helping  over- 
come the  adverse  effects  of  racial  Isolation, 
and  to  helping  attain  the  positive  benefits  of 
Integrated  education.  It  is  concerned  not  with 
the  long  range,  broad-gauge  needs  of  the 
educational  system  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
with  these  special  and  immediate  needs. 
HOW  rr  WORKS 
The  procedures  under  this  Act  are  designed 
to  put  the  money  where  the  needs  are  great- 
est and  where  it  can  most  effectively  be  used, 
and  to  provide  both  local  Initiative  and 
Federal  review  In  each  case. 

Two-thirds  of  the  f  imds  would  be  allotted 
among  the  states  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
formula.  One-third  would  be  reserved  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  for  especially  promising  projects  In 
any  eligible  district.  In  all  cases,  whether  un- 
der the  State  allotment  or  not,  the  grants 
would  be  made  for  specific  Individual  projects 
with  each  project  requiring  approval  by  the 
Secretary.  Application  for  grants  would  be 
made  by  local  education  agencies,  with  the 
State  given  an  opporttinity  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  grant  application. 


The  State  allotment  formula  begins  by  pro- 
viding a  basic  minimum  of  $100,000  in  each 
fiscal  year  for  each  State.  The  remainder  of 
formula  funds  for  each  fiscal  year  would  be 
allotted  among  the  States  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  nation's  minority  students 
In  each  State,  with  those  In  districts  required 
by  law  to  desegregate  and  Implementing  a  de- 
segregation plan  double-coimted.  This  double 
coimting  Is  designed  to  put  extra  money 
where  the  most  urgent  needs  are,  recognizing 
that  there  is  a  priority  need  at  the  present 
time  for  the  ending  of  de  Jure  segregation 
swiftly,  completely,  and  In  a  manner  th»t 
does  not  sacrifice  the  quality  of  education. 

If  any  given  State's  allocation  of  funds  is 
not  fuUy  utilized  under  the  tertns  of  this 
Act.  the  remainder  of  those  funds  would  then 
be  reallocated  on  the  same  formula  basis  for 
use  in  other  States. 

Under  Category  I  {de  jure  desegregating) . 
any  district  would  be  eligible  which  Is  now 
Implementing  an  approved  desegregation 
plan,  or  which  had  completed  Implementing 
one  within  two  years  prior  to  Its  application. 
Those  not  yet  doing  so  would  become  eligible 
upon  submission  of  an  acceptable  plan 
Funds  would  be  avaUable  to  help  meet  the 
additional  costs  of  Implementing  the  deseg- 
regation plan  Itself,  and  also  for  special  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  make  deseg- 
regation succeed  in  educational  terms 

Under  Category  n  (de  facto  desegregat- 
ing), any  district  would  be  eligible  If  it  has 
one  or  more  schools  in  which  minority  pupils 
now  constitute  more  than  half  the  enroll- 
ment, or  appear  likely  to  in  the  near  future 
Funds  could  be  provided  to  help  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  elimina- 
tion, reduction  or  prevention  of  racial  Isola- 
tion In  one  or  more  such  schools  within  the 
district. 

Under  Category  m  (special  programs  in 
racially  impacted  areas),  a  district  would  be 
eligible  If  It  has  10,000  or  more  minority 
students,  or  if  minority  students  constitute 
50  percent  or  more  of  its  public  school  en- 
rollment. Funds  could  be  provided  xinder 
this  category  for  special  interracial  or  inter- 
cultural  educational  programs  or,  where 
these  proved  Impracticable,  for  imusually 
promising  pilot  or  demonstration  programs 
designed  to  help  overcome  the  adverse  edu- 
cational Impact  of  racial  Isolation. 

In  connection  with  this  Category  m  aid. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  such  reeearch  data 
as  Is  avaUable  suggests  strongly  that  from 
an  educational  standpoint  what  matters 
most  is  not  the  Integrated  school  but  the 
Integrated  classroom.  This  might,  at  first 
glance,  seem  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. But  It  can  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, especially  where  full  integration  of 
schools  is  infeaslble.  It  means  that,  by  ar- 
ranging to  have  certain  activities  inte- 
grated—for example,  by  bringing  students 
from  a  mostly  black  school  and  from  a 
mostly  white  school  together  for  special 
training  in  a  third  location — the  educational 
benefits  of  Integration  can  be  achieved,  at 
least  In  significant  part,  even  though  the 
schools  themselves  remain  preponderantly 
white  or  black. 

In  a  number  of  commtmitles,  experiments 
are  already  imder  way  or  being  planned  with 
a  variety  of  Interracial  learning  experiences. 
These  have  included  Joint  field  trips,  educa- 
tional exchanges  between  inner-clty  and 
suburban  schools,  city-wide  art  and  music 
festivals,  and  enriched  curricula  In  Inner- 
city  schools  that  serve  as  a  "magnet"  for 
white  students  in  special  courses.  Other  In- 
novative approaches  have  Included  attitude 
training  for  teachers,  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing by  interracial  teams,  and  after-hour 
programs  in  which  parents  participated.  I 
cite  these  not  as  an  Inclusive  catalogue,  but 
merely  as  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
experimental  approaches  that  are  being 
tried,  and  that  give  some  Indication  of  the 
range  of  activities  that  could  and  sbotild  be 
further  experimented  with. 
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Examples  of  the  kinds  of  activities  which 
could  be  funded  under  all  categories  are 
teacher  training,  special  remedial  programs, 
guidance  and  counseling,  development  of 
curriculum  materials,  renovation  of  build- 
ings, lease  or  purchase  of  temporary  class- 
rooms, and  special  community  activities  as- 
sociated with  projects  funded  under  the 
Act. 

THE    URGENCY    OF    ACTION    NOW 

It  now  Is  late  in  the  legislative  year,  and 
very  soon  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  nert 
school  year 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  process. 
the  fall  of  1970  has  special  significance  and 
presents  extraordinary  problems,  inasmuch 
as  all  of  the  school  districts  which  have 
not  yet  desegregated  must  do  so  by  then 
The  educational  problems  they  confront  are 
enormous,  and  the  related  problems  of  com- 
munity social  and  economic  adjustments  are 
equ.iUy  so. 

Some  220  school  dlstxlcts  are  now  under 
court  order  calling  for  complete  desegrega- 
tion by  this  September:  496  districts  have 
submitted,  are  negotiating  cr  are  likely  to  be 
negotiating  desegregation  plans  under  HEW 
auspices  for  total  desegregation  by  this  Sep- 
tember: another  278  districts  are  operating 
under  plans  begun  in  1968  or  1969;  more  than 
500  Northern  districts  are  now  under  review 
or  likely  soon  to  be  under  review  for  possible 
violations  cf  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Quite  beyond  these  matters  of  en- 
forcement, we  also  must  come  seriously  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  of  the  nation's  8  7 
million  public  school  students  of  minority 
races,  almost  50  percent  are  In  schools  with 
student  populations  made  up  95  percent  or 
nr.ore  of  minority  pupils. 

Desegregating  districts  face  urgent  needs 
for  teachers,  eduation  specialists,  materials, 
ctUTlculum  revision,  equipment  and  renova- 
tion 

Teachers  and  education  specialists  for  the 
fall  of  1970  are  being  recruited  now.  Mate- 
Tials  and  equipment  must  he  purchased  this 
summer  to  be  on  hand  for  the  opening  of 
school.  Curriculum  revision  requires  months 
of  preparation.  Contracts  for  renovation 
must  be  entered  Into  and  work  commenced 
soon. 

Administration  representatives  are  now 
discussing  with  members  of  Congress  pos- 
sible ways  of  making  the  first  of  the  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  available  when 
they  are  needed,  which  Is  now,  through  the 
use  of  existing  legislative  authorities. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  fiscal  1971.  I  recommend  that  $150  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  under  these  existing 
authorities,  on  an  emergency  basis,  as  "start- 
up" money. 

I  reconmiend  that  the  remaining  W50  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
1972  be  appropriated  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Itself.  It  Is  this  Administra- 
tion's firm  Intention  to  spend  these  funds — 
»500  million  in  fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  1972 — In  the  years  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

guAUTT  AND  EotJALrrsr 

If  money  provided  under  this  Act  were 
spread  too  thinly,  it  would  have  very  little 
Impact  at  all  on  the  specific  problems  toward 
which  It  Is  addressed  Therefore,  the  criteria 
laid  down  in  the  Act  are  designed  to  insure 
its  use  in  a  manner  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  produce  a  significant  and  measurable  ef- 
fect In  those  places  where  it  Is  used. 

This  Is  not.  and  should  not  be.  simply  an- 
other device  for  pumping  additional  money 
Into  the  pubUc  school  system.  We  face  edu- 
cational needs  that  go  far  beyond  the  range 
or  the  reach  of  this  Act.  But  the  sp)eclfic 
needs  the  Act  addresses  are  Immediate  and 
acute.  It  represents  a  shift  of  priorities.  It 
places  a  greater  share  of  our  resources  be- 
hind the  goal  of  making  the  desegregation 
process  work,  and  making  it  work  now.  It 
also  represents  a  measxired  step  toward  the 
larger  goal  of  extending  the  proven  educa- 


tional benefits  of  integrated  education  to  all 
children,  wherever  they  live. 

Properly  used,  this  $1.5  billion  can  repre- 
sent an  enormous  contribution  to  both  qual- 
ity and  equality  of  education  In  the  United 
States. 

With  this  help,  the  process  of  ending  de 
jure  segregation  can  be  brought  to  a  swift 
completion  with  minimum  disruption  to  the 
process  of  education.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
all  of  us — North  and  South  alike — to  insure 
that  the  desegregation  process  is  carried  out 
In  a  manner  that  raises  the  educational 
standards  of  the  affected  schools. 

Beyond  this,  otir  goal  is  a  system  In  which 
education  throughout  the  nation  Is  both 
equal  and  excellent,  and  In  which  racial  bar- 
riers cease  to  exist.  This  does  not  mean 
Imposing  an  arbitrary  "racial  balance" 
throughout  the  nation's  school  systems. 
But  it  should  mean  aiding  and  encouraging 
volimtary  efforts  by  communities  which  seek 
to  promote  a  greater  degree  of  racial  Integra- 
tion, and  to  undo  the  educational  effects  of 
racial  Isolation. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  either  to 
punish  or  to  reward.  Rather,  it  recognizes 
that  a  time  of  transition,  during  which  local 
districts  bring  their  practices  into  accord 
with  natonal  policy,  is  a  time  when  a  spe- 
cial partnership  Is  needed  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  districts  most 
directly  affected.  It  also  recognizes  that  do- 
ing a  better  Job  of  overcoming  the  adverse 
educational  effects  of  racial  Isolation,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  benefits  not  only  the  com- 
munity but  the  nation. 

This  legislative  recommendation  should 
be  read  in  the  context  of  my  compreherr- 
slve  public  statement  of  Mairch  24  on  school 
desegregation.  In  that,  I  dealt  with  ques- 
tions of  philosophy  and  of  policy.  Here,  I  am 
dealing  with  two  aspects  of  the  process  of  Im- 
plementation:  aiding  the  desegregation 
process  required  by  law,  and  supporting 
voluntary  community  efforts  to  extend  the 
social  and  educational  benefits  of  interracial 
education. 

The  issues  involved  In  desegregating 
schools,  reducing  racial  Isolation  and  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity  are 
not  simple.  Many  of  the  questions  are  pro- 
found, the  factors  complex,  the  legitimate 
considerations  In  conflict,  and  the  answers 
elusive.  Our  continuing  search,  therefore, 
must  be  not  for  the  perfect  set  of  answers, 
but  for  the  most  nearly  perfect  and  the 
most  constructive. 

Few  Issues  facing  us  as  a  nation  are  of 
such  transcendent  Importance:  Important 
because  of  the  vital  role  that  our  public 
schools  play  In  the  nation's  life  and  In  Its 
future:  because  the  welfsa'e  of  our  children 
Is  at  stake:  because  our  national  conscience 
Is  at  stake:  and  because  It  presents  us  a 
test  of  our  capacity  to  live  together  In  one 
nation.  In  brotherhood  and  understanding. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  of  a  time  of 
great  social  change  require  us  to  take  ac- 
tions that  move  beyond  the  dally  debate. 
This  legislation  Is  a  first  major  step  In  that 
essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children 
affects  us  all.  Time  lost  In  the  educational 
process  may  never  be  recovered.  I  urge  that 
this  measure  be  acted  on  speedily,  because 
the  needs  to  which  it  is  addressed  are 
uniquely  and  compellingly  needs  of  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  REPUBUC  OP 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  Uie  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
William  H.  Wannall,  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  and  Darrell  St.  Claire,  Chief 
Clerk,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hear  an  address 
delivered  by  His  Excellency,  Rafael  Cal- 
dera,  the  President  of  Venezuela. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  today's  Record, 

At  1  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate,  having  returned  to  its  Cham- 
ber, reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Cranston). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  12128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Heidman.  Jr.; 

H.R.  12173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Francine  W.  Welch; 

HJl.  12960.  An  act  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.; 

H.R.  13810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  L.  Poechleln;  and 

HJ'.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franz  Charles 
Feldmeler;  and 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Harry 
Martin. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  12128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
Heidman.  Jr.; 

H.R.  12173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
FYanclne  M.  Welch:  and 

H.R.  13810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  L.  Poechleln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12960.  An  act  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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AMENDMENT   OF  THE   FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628*  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  morning  business  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  morning  business 
is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
the  pending  question,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
667,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  line  5  by  deleting  the  word 
"hasten"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "facilitate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  7,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  United  States  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam". 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  is  a  perfecting  one, 
and  it  is  designed  to  amend  paragraph 
1  of  the  Cooper-Church  language. 

Paragraph  1  now  reads  as  follows: 
"retaining  United  States  forces  in 
Cambodia:''. 

Together  with  certain  words  in  the 
preamble,  the  Cooper-Church  language 
in  paragraph  1  now  states : 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  retaining  United  States  forces  In 
Cambodia: 

My  amendment  would  add  the  follow- 
ing words  to  the  language  of  para- 
graph 1 : 

Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  clause  shall  not  preclude  the  President 
from  taking  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States  forces  in 
South  Vletiuim,  or  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  accepts 
my  perfecting  language,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  then  read  as 
follows,  beginning  at  the  comma  on  line 
4  on  page  5  of  H.R.  15628. 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of — 

( 1 )  retaining  United  States  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia, except  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  clause  shall  not  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent  from   taking  such   action   as  may   be 


necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  United 
States  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  or  to  facili- 
tate withdrawal  of  United  SUtes  forces  from 
South  Vietnam: 

Mr.  President,  Edward  S.  Corwin,  In 
his  book.  "The  President — Office  and 
Powers,  1787-1957,"  made  this  state- 
ment: 

Actually,  Congress  has  never  adopted  any 
legislation  that  would  seriously  cramp  the 
style  of  a  President  attempting  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forces. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr,  President,  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  as  now 
written,  would,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, dangerously  "cramp"  the  President 
who  seeks  to  "assure  the  safety"  of 
American  military  forces  stationed 
abroad  and  to  expedite  and  facilitate 
their  ultimate  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Consequently,  I  have  today  offered  this 
amendment — No.  669,  as  modified — to 
the  Cooper-Church  language,  so  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  President,  acting 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  will  retain  his 
full  powers  to  act  to  "assure  the  safety" 
of  our  fighting  men  still  stationed  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

My  amendment,  I  think,  is  quite  clear 
in  its  intent.  It  is  also  quite  clear  in  its 
meaning  and  should  require  but  little 
explanation  by  me  today.  Before  ad- 
dressing my  remarks  to  it,  however,  I 
wish  to  make  some  comments  which  I 
consider  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  which  I  seek 
to  change,  in  part. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now — and  un- 
der four  Presidents,  representing  both 
political  parties — we  have  been  involved, 
in  varying  degrees,  in  a  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Our  actual  participation,  in- 
sofar as  the  loss  of  American  fighting 
men  is  concerned,  dates  back  to  March 
1965 — although  our  active  involvement 
began  earlier,  as  I  have  indicated.  Our 
heaviest  losses  occurred  during  the  years 
1967  to  1968.  In  those  years,  we  lost  27,- 
569  men.  American  casualties — as  well  as 
those  of  the  enemy — accelerated  sharply 
during  the  Tet  offensive  in  Januarj'  1968. 
In  the  month  of  March  1968,  President 
Johnson  made  his  surprise  armounce- 
ment  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  he  announced  a  halt 
to  the  bombing  over  most  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  peak  of  American  participa- 
tion, with  respect  to  total  American  per- 
sonnel involvement,  was  543,482  men — 
in  the  month  of  April  1969. 

President  Nixon,  as  did  President 
Johnson  before  him,  has  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  enter  into  meaningful  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  but,  like  his  predecessor, 
has  met  with  no  measurable  success  in 
this  regard.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
annoimced  a  policy  of  gradual  with- 
drawal of  military  personnel,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  announced  policy,  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  American  service- 
men in  Vietnam  from  543,482  men  in 
April  1969  to  428,050  men  as  of  yesterday, 
June  2,  1970 — a  total  reduction  of  115,- 
432  men.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Pres- 


ident annoimced  that  150,000  additional 
men  would  be  withdrawn  by  the  spring 
of  1971.  President  Nixon  continues  to 
support  a  policy  leading  to  the  Vietnam- 
ization  of  the  war  and  to  a  decrease  in 
American  involvement.  This  policy  has 
met  with  fairly  general  acceptance 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, apparently,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  diminution  of  rhetoric  regarding  the 
war  in  recent  months.  The  President's 
April  30  televised  announcement  con- 
cerning the  incursion  into  Cambodia  trig- 
gered a  sharp  reaction  and  a  mercurial 
escalation  of  both  rhetoric  and  protests 
around  the  country,  and  particularly  on 
some  of  the  college  and  university 
campuses  of  the  Nation. 

Here  on  the  Senate  fioor  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  renewed  and  vigorous  debate, 
which,  for  some  weeks,  has  been  cen- 
tered upon  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  H.R.  15628. 

Before  directing  my  attention  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  I  wish 
briefiy  to  state  the  position  I  have  main- 
tained during  the  years  of  American  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam.  Through- 
out my  service  in  the  Senate — the  begin- 
ning of  which  service  antedates  the  start 
of  direct  American  participation  in  the 
fighting — I  have  said  very  httle  on  the 
Senate  floor  or  in  West  Virginia  or  any- 
where else  concerning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  have  considered  myself  nei- 
ther "hawk"  nor  "dove,"  to  use  the  com- 
mon labels.  I  have,  however,  supported 
all  appropriations  bills  providing  for  the 
support,  the  equipping,  and  the  pay  of 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  If  this 
makes  me  a  "hawk,"  it  woiild  also  char- 
acterize practically  every  sitting  Senator 
as  a  "hawk"  inasmuch  as  those  Senators 
who  have  opposed  appropriations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  can  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  at  least  two 
of  these  Senators  were  defeated  in  sub- 
sequent elections. 

In  supporting  appropriations  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion— and  most  Senators  have  apparently 
viewed  the  matter  likewise — that  as  long 
as  our  country  sends  men  to  fight  in  a 
foreign  land,  we  ought  not  be  niggardly 
in  appropriating  adequate  funds  for 
clothing,  military  pay,  ammunition, 
weapons,  and  other  military  hardware, 
because  the  least  we  can  do  in  fulfilling 
our  duty  to  those  fighting  men  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  kind  of  financial  and 
military  support  that  will  enable  them 
to  fulfill  their  military  responsibilities 
and  to  return  home  safdy. 

As  to  whether  or  not  our  country  was 
right  in  becoming  involved,  perhaps  only 
future  historians  will  be  able  to  render 
an  objective  and  fair  judgment.  It  was 
the  view  of  our  leaders — meaning  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  military  and 
civilian  advisers — in  the  previous  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Keimedy,  and  Johnson,  and  now  imder 
the  administration  of  President  Nixon, 
that  it  was  in  America's  best  interest 
that  South  Vietnam  not  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communists.  Our  Government  took 
the  position  that  if  South  Vietnam  were 
to  fall  to  the  Communists,  then  all  of 
Southeast    Asia    could,    and    probably 
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would,  eventually  fall,  thus  turning  over 
to  the  Communists  a  vast  area  of  200 
million  people  and  rich  mineral  re- 
sources. 

It  was  the  view  of  our  leaders  that  the 
fall  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Commimists 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  free  world  and 
that  America  should  help  to  prevent  thiis 
from  happening. 

It  was  also  stated  that  if  America  did 
not  act,  the  Communists  would  interpret 
this  failure  to  act  as  a  sign  of  weakness 
and  that  wars  of  so-called  "national 
liberation"  would  break  out  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Gen.  Vo  Ngii^-en  Giap,  the  top  com- 
mander of  the  North  Vietnam  military 
forces,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Soutli  Vietnam  Is  the  model  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  of  our  time.  If  the 
United  States  can  be  defeated  in  South  Viet- 
nam, It  can  be  defeated  everywhere  In  the 
world. 

The  Peiping  Peoples  Daily,  the  fore- 
most Chinese  Communist  newspaper,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  "Ls  the  focal  point  of  the  inter- 
national class  struggle"  and  is  the  "acid 
test  for  all  political  forces  in  the  world." 
Thus,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  South 
Vietnam  was  a  "test"  case,  a  landmark 
case. 

The  leaders  of  our  Government,  more- 
over, have  proceeded  on  the  premise  that 
we  had  made  commitments  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  South  Vietnam.  In  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  to  President  Diem  of 
South  Vietnam  assuring  him  of  Ameri- 
can assistance  in  "developing  and  main- 
taining a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's entire  speech.  However.  I  will  have 
to  be  away  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Will  the 
Senator  be  speaking  when  I  return? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
hope  to,  if  the  Senator  is  away  no  longer 
than  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  mentioned  the  statement  of 
President  Eisenhower.  I  refer  to  him 
because  he  was  President  at  the  time  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  and  when  the  United 
States  did  not  become  a  party  to  the 
accords. 

Several  years  ago.  in  fact  every  year, 
I  have  tried  to  read  the  entire  record 
of  our  involvemeiit  in  Vietncm.  I  can- 
not be  sure  that  I  have  read  every  docu- 
ment, but  I  have  tried  to  do  so. 

In  reading  the  communications  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  North  Vietnam, 
I  could  never  find  one  statement  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  give  military  support  to  South 
Vietnam  except  in  the  \^ay  of  advisers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W.it  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  challenge  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The 
Senator  is  a  very  knowledgeable  and 
astute  student  of  this  subject. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  I.  too,  have 
not  read  or  heard  of  any  such  statement 
by  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

I  merely  at  this  point  quote  the  verbi- 
age from  the  President's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Diem  in  1954.  Although  it  made  no 
reference  to  military  support,  it  would 


indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our 
Government  to  support  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  aggression  from 
without  and  subversion  from  within. 

I  merely  make  this  reference  here  to 
say  that  as  far  back  as  16  years  ago, 
under  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  there 
was  this  strong  expression  of  support 
for  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  an  indication  that  oiu-  Government 
was  willing  to  support  that  Government 
although,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said,  no  reference  was  made  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower  to  miUtary  support. 

The  Southeast  Asian  treaty,  which  cre- 
ated the  organization  called  SELATO.  was 
signed  at  Manila  in  September  1954  by 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines,  and  was 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1955  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  1.  That  treaty  protects 
against  Communist  aggression  not  only 
its  members,  but  also  any  one  of  the 
three  non-Communist  states  growing  out 
of  former  French  Indochina  which  asks 
for  protection. 

Article  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty  pro- 
vides In  section  1  as  follows : 

Abticle  IV 

1 .  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
m;ans  of  armed  attEick  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  way 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  ag.-ees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Section  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  states  that — 

2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or  of  any 
other  State  or  territory  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endange"-  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order 
to  agr»e  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

Section  3  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  states: 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  provisions 
made  it  plain  that  the  territory  covered 
by  the  treaty  embraced  Southeast  Asia. 

A  protocol  was  adopted  by  the  parties 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  protocol  states 
that^ 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned    states    and    territory    shall    be 


ellgflble  In  respect  of  the  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  Article  III. 

This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  protocol  term 
"free  territory  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Vietnam"  describes  and 
Includes  what  we  now  refer  to  as  South 
Vietnam. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpts  from  the 
SEATO  Treaty  In  order  to  recall  the 
background  against  which  our  leaders  in 
various  administrations  under  both  po- 
litical parties  took  the  position  that  a 
binding  commitment  had  been  made  to 
assist  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
In  meeting  aggression  and  subversion  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  treaty  area. 

On  September  29.  1954,  3  weeks  after 
the  signing  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  issued  a  com- 
munique concerning  conversations  con- 
ducted between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  France  regarding 
Southeast  Asia.  Excerpts  from  that 
communique  are  as  follows: 

Representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
have  had  very  frank  and  useful  talks  which 
have  shown  the  community  of  their  views, 
and  are  In  full  agreement  on  the  objectives 
to  be  attained. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  In  Manila  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1954,  has  provided  a  firmer  basis  than 
heretofore  to  assist  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
In  developing  and  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence and  security.  The  representatives 
of  Prance  and  the  United  States  wish  to 
reaffirm  the  support  of  their  Governments 
for  the  principles  of  self-government,  inde- 
pendence. Justice  and  liberty  proclaimed  by 
the  Pacific  Charter  in  Manila  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1954. 

The  representatives  of  Prance  and  the 
United  States  reaffirm  the  intention  of  their 
governments  to  support  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vlet-Nam. 
Both  Prance  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vlet- 
Nam  m  their  effort  to  safeguard  their  free- 
dom and  Independence  and  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  their  people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
had,  in  the  viewpoint  of  our  national 
leaders,  pledged  its  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam, which  assistance,  in  the  course  of 
history  and  events,  took  the  form,  first, 
of  financial  aid,  and,  eventually,  of 
armed  support  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
division  of  Vietnam  having  been  for- 
mally accomplished  through  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954. 

Beginning  In  1955  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  appropriated  moneys  for  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam, thus  imderwritlng  the  pledge. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Eisenhower  again  wrote 
to  President  Diem  assuring  him  that — 

For  so  long  as  our  strength  can  be  useful, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  assist  Viet- 
nam In  the  difficult  yet  hopeful  struggle 
ahead. 

In  1961.  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  wrote  to  President  Diem 
pledging  that  our  Government  was  "pre- 
pared to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  protect  Its  people  and  to  preserve  Its 
independence."  President  Kennedy  went 
on  to  say  that  we  would  promptly  In- 
crease our  assistance  to  the  defense  effort 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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In  August  of  1964.  Congress,  by  a 
combined  vote  of  504  to  2.  passed  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  expressing  Its 
support  for  actions  by  the  President  "in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force"  to  meet 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  commitments  were  iterated  and 
reiterated  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Again,  perhaps  only  future  historians 
will  be  able  to  render  a  just  and  objective 
verdict  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
premises  for  American  involvement 
were  sound. 

My  position  throughout  the  years  has 
been  not  so  much  that  of  an  advocate  of 
these  predicates  for  American  involve- 
ment, but.  rather,  it  has  been  one  of 
supporting  our  fighting  men  who  are  in 
South  Vietnam — through  no  choice.  In 
most  cases,  of  their  own — and  also.  I 
have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that,  although  I  may  differ  with  the 
President  on  domestic  matters,  it  was  my 
duty — &s  long  as  I  felt  the  President 
to  be  acting  wisely,  reasonably,  and  re- 
sponsibly, based  on  the  circiunstances — 
to  support  him  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
regardless  of  his  political  party,  in  a 
situation  involving  the  Nation  at  war. 
This  Is  no  place  for  partisan  politics. 

When  oui-  country  is  at  war — and  we 
are  at  war,  even  though  not  by  a  strictly 
formal  declaration  by  the  Congress— 
politics  should  end  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  we  should  stand  together  as  a  na- 
tion and  back  up  our  leaders  and  our 
fighting  men.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  a  policy  of  support  for  our 
leaders  and  a  policy  of  support  for  our 
fighting  men  in  time  of  wai-  is  a  policy 
best  calculated  to  shorten  the  war,  keep 
dowTi  the  casualties,  and  bring  the  fight- 
ing men  home.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  I 
will  agree  with  every  tactical  decision  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief.  I  probably  will 
not.  But  I  do  not  have  the  responsibility 
and  the  duty  to  make  tactical  decisions. 
The  Piesident  carries  this  burden;  I  do 
not. 

But.  the  price  of  disunity  and  division 
at  home  is  loss  of  morale  on  the  part  of 
our  troops  in  the  field  and.  ultimately, 
the  possible  loss  of  whatever  cause  those 
American  troops  may  be  engaged  In.  A 
cardinal  example  of  this  principle  can 
be  seen,  If  we  will  but  review  recent  his- 
tory, in  the  failure  of  the  French  effort 
in  Indochina. 

France's  defeat  at  Dienbienphu  was 
characterized  not  only  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  French  high  command,  but 
also — and  probably  more  so — by  the 
monstrous  indifference  of  a  nation.  It 
can  be  said  of  France  that  she  showed 
the  most  complete  indifference  toward 
her  army,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, this  crime  of  omission  is  known 
as  "failure  to  assist  persons  in  danger." 
Punishable  by  law  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
citizens,  it  leads,  when  the  whole  nation 
is  guilty,  to  that  resignation  from  which 
a  people  never  recovers,  and  which  It 
pays  for,  sooner  or  later,  with  its  own 
death. 

There  were  reasons  why  Dienbienphu 
was  a  victory  for  the  less  well  equipped 
of  the  two  armies.  At  the  bottom  of 
everjrthing  was  faith  or  the  lack  of  faith, 
the  will  of  a  people  or  its  decline.  The 


corruption  of  conscience,  the  cowardice 
of  Government  leaders  in  the  face  of  a 
truth  which  they  refused  to  see  because 
it  would  have  called  for  virtues  they  did 
not  practice — everything  predisposed  the 
unhappy  country  of  France  for  one  of 
the  greatest  abominations  of  the  century. 
Napoleon  could  well  have  had  such  In 
mind  when  he  said : 

In  war,  a  great  disaster  always  Indicates  a 
great  culprit. 

The  French  people — ^not  the  French 
armies — were  the  first  culprits. 

The  Vietmlnh  commander.  General 
Glap,  said  to  a  French  journalist  In  1963 
as  he  was  leaving  Hanoi  for  a  visit  to  the 
old  battleground  at  Dienbienphu : 

If  you  were  defeated,  you  were  defeated  by 
yourselves. 

I  hope  that  General  Glap  will  not  be 
able  to  make  a  similar  remark  to  an 
American  writer  some  day — not  that  I 
expect  victory  in  this  war  so  much.  It  is 
just  that  defeat — or  the  essence  of  it — 
is  not  wholely  beyond  the  pale  of  possi- 
bility. 

Whether  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
was.  from  the  first,  premised  on  a  sound 
foundation.  Is  not  the  question  now.  In 
retrospect,  one  may  say  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  Future  historians  may  say, 
however — based  upon  the  full  conse- 
quences and  the  clear  results,  of  which 
we  are  not  privileged  to  see  at  this  mo- 
ment— that  it  was  not  a  mistake.  Our 
efforts  may  yet  prove  to  have  thwarted 
the  Communists  In  their  plan  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam.  Our  sacrifices,  pain- 
ful and  written  In  blood  as  they  have 
been  and  as  they  continue  to  be,  may.  In 
the  judgment  of  history,  have  thwarted 
Communist  conquest  In  Southeast  Asia. 
It  Is  difiBcult  to  see  even  the  past  clearly, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  may  lie  beyond  the  present. 

I  am  not  a  military  man,  but  I  suppose 
I  can  afford  the  luxury  of  expressing  one 
man's  opinion.  It  is  this.  We  have  al- 
ready spent  more  than  $100  billion  and 
we  have  lost  more  than  40,000  American 
lives.  From  the  beginning,  we  fought 
this  war  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  way  we  should 
have  fought  It.  As  I  say,  I  am  no  military 
man.  But,  expressing  one  man's  opinion, 
I  think  we  should  have  hit  the  enemy 
with  all  our  conventional  power,  with 
enough  of  it  to  have  destroyed  his  dikes 
and  to  have  forced  him  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

Our  fighting  men  did  not  ask  to  go 
to  Vietnam.  But  having  sent  them,  we 
should  have  done  everything  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  give  them  every  pro- 
tection we  could  offer  in  order  to  get 
them  back  alive.  I  think  that  every  par- 
ent in  America  who  saw  a  son,  and  every 
grandparent  in  America  who  saw  a 
grandson,  go  marching  off  to  that  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  would  certainly  share 
this  viewpoint,  that,  having  sent  those 
sons  and  grandsons,  we  should  have  done 
everything  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son to  give  them  every  protection  we 
could  offer,  In  order  to  protect  them  and 
to  get  them  back  alive. 

We  did  not  do  this.  Not  having  done 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  now 


support  the  President's  policy.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  his  political  party 
may  be — the  Commander  In  Chief's 
policy,  may  I  say — of  Vietnamization  and 
gradual  withdrawal,  and  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  so  greatly  divided  on  this  question, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  has  dem- 
onstrated a  lack  of  imified  will,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  only  course  that  we 
can  now  follow.  I  believe  we  can  yet  ex- 
tricate ourselves  by  gradually  with- 
drawing as  we  continue  to  prepare  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 
In  the  long  run,  perhaps  a  Communist 
takeover  of  Southeast  Asia  will  have  been 
prevented. 

Incidentally,  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram reportedly  is  helping  to  thwart 
Commvmist  aims  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Vietnamization  program  is  enabling 
South  Vietnam  to  gain  a  defense  posture 
suflBclent  to  assure,  hopefully,  her  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram is  giving  encouragement  to  other 
free  nations  In  Asia. 

Writing  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  in  a  column  entitled 
"Vietnamization  Greatly  Aided  by  Bold 
Stroke  In  Cambodia."  says  this: 

What  the  President  will  do  about  It,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  as  these  words  are  written. 
But  It  can  already  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  report  he  got  from  Gen.  Crelghton 
W.  Abratns  "would  have  sounded  damn  near 
euphoric.  If  It  hadn't  come  from  a  man  who 
never  goes  In  for  euphoria." 

Among  other  things,  Gen.  Abrams  Is  known 
to  have  told  the  President  that  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  might  easily  turn  out  to 
put  forward  the  Vietnamization  program 
by  a  year  or  more.  And  this  came  from  the 
same  great  field  commander  who  was,  quite 
Justifiably,  asking  Mr.  Nixon  for  "a  pause" 
In  Vietnamization  only  three  months  ago! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Although  pacification  was  going  great 
guns,  m  Corps  was  still  threatened  from  two 
directions  only  three  months  ago.  One  threat 
was  from  the  Parrot's  Beak  in  the  south, 
where  the  Cambodian  border  thrusts  up  and 
out  towards  Saigon  like  a  dagger.  The  Parrot's 
Beak  was  bulging  with  enemy  supplies,  and 
contained  over  a  regiment  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  plus  the  In-sanctuary  higher 
headquarters  for  the  Vletcong  for  about  half 
of  in  Corps. 

The  other  threat  was  from  the  very  empty, 
very  wild  provinces  on  the  northern  fringe 
of  III  Corps.  Here  three  more  North  Vietna- 
mese regiments  were  Ixirking  In  Jungle  hide- 
outs, weU  forward  from  the  Cambodian 
border.  So  what  has  happened  now  to  these 
threats? 

The  supply  lines  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  in  northern  in  Corps  have  been 
cut  at  the  source  by  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ations. It  Is  a  down-to-earth  estimate  that 
they  cannot  stay  where  they  are  for  more 
than  about  a  month  and  a  half.  Almost  cer- 
tainly, they  will  then  have  to  begin  seeping 
back  towards  the  northeastern  part  of  Cam- 
bodia, where  the  North  Vietnamese  still  have 
semi-dependable  sanctuaries. 

The  Parrot's  Beak,  meanwhile,  has  been 
cleared  of  enemy  troops  and  supplies,  as  have 
the  other  enemy  sanctuaries  on  m  Corps' 
borders,  like  the  Fishhook.  In  this  process, 
the  entire  Vletcong  high  command  for  about 
half  of  ni  Corps  has  been  Just  about  abol- 
ished. Thus  the  total  enemy  threat  In  III 
Corps  has  been  drastically  reduced. 

This  Is  why  the  Vietnamization  program 
can  eventually  take  a  great  leap  for- 
ward. •  •  •  E^ven  In  rv  Corps,  similar  albeit 
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smaller  dividends  are  in  prospect.  With  IV 
Corps'  border  sanctuaries  cleaned  out.  the 
exceUent  South  Vietnamese  units  of  the 
44th  Tactical  Zone — nearly  equivalent  to  a 
division  In  all— should  aid  that  task  greatly. 
That  will  happen  when  the  North  Vietna- 
mese regiments  now  stranded  In  the  Seven 
Mountains  are  successfully  dealt  with.  Want 
of  supply  should  aid  that  task  greatly. 

Thus  these  South  Vietnamese  units  will 
also  be  set  free,  once  again  for  use  In  either 
I  Corpe.  or  perhaps  in  II  Corps.  The  potential 
enemy  threat  In  these  two  northern  corps 
areas,  so  much  nearer  to  North  Vietnam  and 
to  the  supply  line  through  Laos,  Is  still  con- 
siderable. The  Job  is  not  over  yet. 

But  It  is  staggering,  all  the  same,  to  hear 
solid,  responsible,  extremely  knowledgeable 
men  who  want  no  defeat  in  South  Vietnam — 
for  one  has  to  note  that,  nowadays! — talking 
about  "taking  care  of  in  Corps  with  two 
brigades,  and  on  an  interim  basis  at  that." 

If  these  men  have  not  gone  off  their  rock- 
ers. In  fact,  the  whole  pattern  of  the  war 
has  been  radically  transformed  by  one  bold 
stroke  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  have 
been  many  questionable  aspects  of  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  there 
have  also  been  a  number  of  positive  ef- 
fects from  our  presence  there,  accord- 
ing to  many  observers,  one  of  these  ef- 
fects being  the  increasingly  successful 
Vietnamization  effort  to  which  Mr.  Alsop 
alludes. 

Indonesia,  moreover,  overthrew  its  re- 
pressive Communist  regime  in  1965,  a 
feat  that  many  experts  said  could  not 
liave  been  accomplished  without  our 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  has  also  enabled 
Thailand  to  build  up  its  own  defenses, 
and  Burma  has  been  able  to  strengthen 
its  position  of  neutrality  largely  because 
of  American  troops  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now.  as  to  Cambodia.  Several  weeks 
ago,  there  were  rumblings  which  indi- 
cated that  the  President  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  decision  with  respect  to 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment following  the  ouster  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  involve  American  fighting 
men  in  what  I  felt  might  become  another 
Vietnam — in  other  words,  a  war  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  Cambodia.  In  a 
Senate  floor  speech  on  April  4.  I  stated: 

The  United  States  should  not  become  In- 
volved m  the  fighting  in  Cambodia.  The  new 
rulers  of  Cambodia  have  been  hinting  that 
they  may  seek  American  help  in  fighting  the 
communists.  For  too  long  now,  American 
troops  and  the  American  people  have  shoul- 
dered a  heavy  burden  in  fighting  In  South- 
east Asia.  To  fight  In  Cambodia  would  only 
add  to  that  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  feel  today  as  I 
did  on  April  4.  The  United  States  should 
not  become  involved  in  fighting  in  Cam- 
bodia for  Cambodia,  or  in  support  of  any 
Cambodian  Government. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  decision  to  attack 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  sanctu- 
aries along  the  Cambodian-South  Viet- 
namese border.  In  a  televised  address  to 
the  Nation,  the  President  stated  that  his 
purpose  was  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ca- 
pability in  inflicting,  from  nearby  Cam- 
bodia, great  casualties  upon  American 
troops  and  of  hampering  the  pacification 
and  Vietnamization  programs.  The  Pres- 


ident stated  that  the  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia on  the  part  of  American  troops 
would  only  be  temporary  and  that  all 
American  fighting  men  would  be  out  of 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June. 

To  date,  I  have  not  commented  on  the 
President's  action.  I  am  still  opposed — 
I  repeat — and  will  continue  to  be  opposed 
to  the  use  of  American  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia in  any  war  to  support  any  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  Let  Asians  carry 
the  manpower  burden  of  keeping  Asia 
free. 

But  the  President's  action,  as  he  ex- 
plained it.  did  not  contemplate  the  use 
of  American  forces  to  fight  for  Cam- 
bodia. The  invasion  into  Cambodia  was, 
he  said,  for  the  limited  purpose  of  giv- 
ing protection  to  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, destroying  enemy  sanctuaries — 
some  of  which  were  within  35  miles  of 
Saigon — and  gaining  additional  time  for 
South  Vietnamese  takeover  of  their  own 
defense,  thus  enabling  more  Americans 
to  return  home. 

And  according  to  information  fur- 
nished us.  the  Cambodian  operation  may 
have  gone  far  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives sought. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  yesterday  June  2, 
1970.  8,193  enemy  bunkers  had  been  de- 
stroyed: 15.199  individual  weapons  and 
2,106  crew-served  weapons  had  been  cap- 
tured: 133.721  antiaircraft  rounds,  45.520 
mortar  rounds,  358  vehicles.  39,600 
pounds  of  medical  supplies.  3,925  mines, 
34.768  grenades,  72,000  pounds  of  miscel- 
laneous explosives,  10,178.088  roimds  of 
small  arms  ammunition,  10.938,000 
pounds  of  rice,  500  satchel  charges,  1,515 
large  rocket  rounds,  25,435  smaller  rocket 
rounds,  21.555  recoilless  rifle  rounds,  40 
boats.  36  generators,  and  185  radios  had 
been  confiscated.  The  enemy  had  lost 
10.906  men. 

Can  anyone  say  rightly,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  a  serious  setback  to  the 
enemy,  or  that  it  will  not  result  in  a  ma- 
jor saving  of  American  lives? 

Let  me  go  a  step  further.  Allied  sweeps 
into  the  Cambodian-Vietnam  border  area 
have  located  a  number  of  major  base 
complexes  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  troops.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  bases  taken  by  allied  forces  was 
discovered  by  elements  of  the  U.S.  1st 
Air  Cavalry  Division,  on  May  5,  in  the 
Cambodian  Fishhook  area.  It  is  an  im- 
mense complex,  some  3  square  kilometers 
in  area,  dubbed  "The  City"  by  UJS. 
cavalrymen. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  what  was  found 
there  now  confirms  that  in  overrunning 
this  base.  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  dealt  the  enemy  a 
serious  blow. 

The  logistical  part  of  "The  City"  was 
located  in  three  separate  areas  and  in- 
cluded approximately  182  storage  bun- 
kers. About  80  percent  of  the  bunkers, 
each  measuring  16  by  10  by  8  feet,  were 
being  utilized  and  contained  enemy  war 
supplies.  Sixty  percent  or  87  of  the  145 
bunkers  were  filled  to  capacity.  The  bun- 
kers contained  munitions,  weapons,  food 
stocks,  medical  supplies,  and  quarter- 
master clothing  and  equipment. 

While  there  were  large  stores  of  many 
kinds  of  materiel,  the  big  find  was  am- 
munition— including  more  than  IV2  mil- 


lion rounds  for  AK-47  rifles.  Generally, 
all  types  of  equipment  and  supplies  were 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preparation  and 
in  good  operating  condition  when  cap- 
tured. All  bunkers  were  serviced  by 
bamboo  matted  trails  from  3  to  8  feet 
in  width.  "The  City"  was  well  organized 
and  was  capable  of  rapid  receipt  and  is- 
suance of  large  quantities  of  supplies. 

Judging  from  the  general  condition  of 
the  oldest  bunkers  and  from  captured 
supply  documents  found  in  the  area, 
it  appears  that  the  storage  depot  had 
been  in  operation  for  some  2' 2  years. 

The  bunkers  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  complex  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
structed within  the  last  6  months.  An 
analysis  of  the  documents  indicates  that 
this  complex  was  a  supply  depot  with  the 
primary  mission  of  obtaining  supplies 
and  equipment  within  Cambodia  and 
then  delivering  the  supplies  to  Commu- 
nist forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  this  depot  provided  sup- 
plies to  a  number  of  training  and  head- 
quarters elements.  In  addition  to  the 
logistical  storage  facilities,  the  complex 
contained  a  training  area  consisting  of 
a  large  classroon?,  small  arms  firing 
range,  and  mess  facilities  to  support  the 
training  area.  Also  located  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  complex  was  a  small 
animal  farm. 

These  facilities  and  these  training  aids, 
including  silhouette  targets  and  dummy 
grenades  as  well  as  a  large  stock  of  items 
of  personal  clothing  and  equipment,  in- 
dicates that  a  portion  of  this  base  area 
was  used  to  provide  refresher  and  politi- 
cal training  to  recent  replacements  from 
Vietnam. 

Colocated  with  the  supply  depot,  the 
training  center  could  also  readily  outfit 
the  replacements  by  providing  refresher 
training. 

Can  anyone  deny,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  capture  of  "The  City"  was  not  a 
major  blow  to  the  enemy? 

Can  anyone  deny  or  can  anyone  say 
that  the  capture  of  "The  City"  did  not  in 
the  long  run  result  in  the  saving  of  Amer- 
ican limbs  and  of  American  lives? 

An  article  by  William  J.  Coughlin,  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  in  Saigon, 
tells  us  more. 

He  writes  as  follows : 

Communist)  forces.  Including  two  of  North 
Vietnam's  best  divisions,  are  scattered,  dis- 
organized, and  on  the  run.  leaving  behind 
them  thousands  of  dead  and  a  year's  worth 
of  arms,  airununltlon,  and  food. 

Since  May  1  they  have  not  been  able  to 
mount  a  single  counteroffenslve  In  either 
Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam. 

Continuing  to  read  from  Mr.  Cough- 
lin's  Los  Angeles  Times  article: 

More  than  In  Vietnam,  the  Initiative  will 
remain  with  the  allies  since  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  no  local  popular  support  in 
Cambodia  and  the  Vietcong  can  not  hide  Its 
weapons  and  vanish  among  the  population 
of  Cambodia  as  It  does  In  Vietnam. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  the  statistics  and 
the  various  reports,  the  incursion  has  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  been  very  successful 
to  date.  Whether  in  the  end  we  will  have 
gained,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  would 
appear,  at  the  moment,  that  the  mis- 
sion's objective  will  have  been  accom- 
plished in  large  part 
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The  President  will  address  the  Nation 
this  evening  on  the  progress  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  and  the  current  status 
of  the  Vietnamization  program.  It  is  pos- 
sible, because  of  the  apparent  success  of 
the  move  into  Cambodia,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  announce  plans  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
sooner  than  the  original  timetable  called 
for.  I  cannot  say  that  he  will.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  only  hope  so. 

As  to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  the 
amendment  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  "in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  a 
wider  war  in  Indochina  and  expedite  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam'  no  funds  may  be  expended 
after  June  30  for  retention  of  U.S.  ground 
forces  in  Cambodia  or  for  conducting  any 
air  combat  activity  over  Cambodia  ex- 
cept to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy 
supplies  or  personnel  into  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is,  in  essence,  as  I  recall,  the 
intent  of  the  language. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  and  have  found  no  issue  dur- 
ing my  12  years  in  the  Senate  to  be  more 
vexing,  no  decision  to  be  more  difficult. 
I  have  read  the  mail  from  constituents, 
and  I  have  talked  with  as  many  of  them 
as  possible.  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
issue  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  judgment  on 
this  question  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
troubled  me  greatly. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  support  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, and.  in  my  judgment,  most  of  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
though  not  altogether  necessarily  per- 
suasive, are  not  without  some  substance. 

Although  I  would  not  presume  to  sub- 
stitute my  judgment  for  that  of  others, 
I  do  have  a  responsibility  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  study 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  evaluate 
the  facts,  and  reach  a  judgment  and  then 
to  vote  my  convictions.  It  is  each  Sena- 
tors  duty  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
his  country — as  God  gives  him  the  wis- 
dom to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
those  good  interests  lie. 

I  favor  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  favor 
most  of  the  provisions  in  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  but  I  have  reached 
a  decision  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment unless  it  can  be  changed  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  President  has  the  power, 
the  authority,  and  the  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  our  military  forces 
still  stationed  in  South  Vietnam. 

Proponents  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  argue,  I  believe,  that  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  amendment 
are  no  greater  than  what  the  President 
has  already  stated  his  intentions  to  be — 
to  withdraw  all  American  forces  from 
Cambodia  by  Jime  30. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  said 
U.S.  forces  would  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  end  of  June.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment — if  such  enactment 
were  to  be  successful — would  provide  for 
a  June  30  deadline  on  the  retention  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia.  It  is  conceivable 
that  circumstances  could  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  last  American  from  Cam- 


bodia by  the  June  30  dateline,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  President  means  to  do  this.  The 
operation — in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
experts — has  been  successful  in  destroy- 
ing vast  stores  of  military  provisions, 
weapons  and  materiel:  the  monsoon 
rains  will  begin  to  fall  within  a  few  days; 
and  some  of  the  U.S.  personnel  are  al- 
ready withdrawing  and  have  already 
been  withdrawn  from  Cambodia.  The 
danger  of  the  amendment,  as  it  is  now 
written.  I  believe,  arises  not  so  much 
from  any  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
present  operation,  but,  rather,  it  would 
appear  to  guarantee  to  the  enemy  com- 
plete freedom  to  return  to  the  border 
sanctuaries  without  fear  of  future  at- 
tack from  U.S.  ground  forces.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  immunity  should  ever 
be  assured  to  the  enemy  as  long  as  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  are  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  must  retain  a  free  hand  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  American 
lives  in  Vietnam,  and  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  a  duty  to  do 
so.  As  presently  written,  the  amendment 
would,  therefore,  appear  or  attempt  to 
tie  his  hands  to  this  extent,  it  seems  to 
me. 

The  proponents  also  argue  that  the 
President  should  have  consulted  Con- 
gress before  going  into  Cambodia,  and 
I  agree  that  it  might  have  been  better 
had  he  done  so.  I  share  the  concern  of 
those  Senators  who  feel  that  congres- 
sional leaders  should  be  consulted  about 
such  matters  beforehand,  but  I  can  con- 
ceive of  circumstances  where  the  element 
of  surprise  may  be  considered  vital  to 
the  success  of  such  an  operation  as  the 
incursion  into  Cambodia.  The  President 
may  have  felt  that  to  have  annoimced 
his  plans  to  Congress  far  in  advance  of 
the  action  taken  in  this  instance  could 
have  sacrificed  this  advantage  of  sur- 
prise, and,  to  that  extent,  the  operation's 
chances  of  success  might  have  been  com- 
promised. Yet.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  spared  certain  crit- 
icisms had  he  consulted  more  than  was 
done.  We  were  informed  just  within  the 
hour  prior  to  his  telecast  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  Cambo- 
dian operation  constituted  the  invasion 
of  a  neutral  country,  and.  thus,  opened 
a  new  undeclared  war.  American  forces 
did,  indeed  move  into  a  country  which 
had  claimed  neutrality.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  any  country  claiming  neu- 
trality has  a  concomitant  duty  to  pre- 
vent a  belligerent  from  moving  troops 
or  supplies  onto  its  territory.  If  the  neu- 
tral country  fails  or  is  imable  to  prevent 
such  movement  of  troops  or  supplies  onto 
its  territory,  then  another  belligerent 
has  a  right,  in  its  own  defense,  to  invade 
the  so-called  neutral  territory  and  to 
destroy  the  enemy. 

For  years,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  had  used  Cambodia  as  a  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  from  which  vicious  at- 
tacks were  repeatedly  launched  against 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
but  because  of  Cambodia's  claimed  neu- 
trality, the  enemy  had  enjoyed  immunity 
from  retaliation.  But  a  duty  rested  upon 
Cambodia  to  resist  the  use  of  her  ter- 


ritory by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong. For  one  reason  or  another — per- 
haps she  was  too  weak  to  act — she  did 
not  do  this.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  had  a  right, 
under  international  law,  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  use 
of  Cambodian  territory  by  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  contention  that  a  new  war 
had  been  initiated  without  a  congres- 
sional declaration,  this  is  completely 
without  substance.  As  far  as  U.S.  forces 
are  concerned,  it  is  the  same  war  and 
the  same  enemy.  United  States  forces 
were  not  attacking  Cambodia — they  were 
but  temporarily — according  to  the  Pres- 
ident— extending  the  battlefield  in  order 
to  attack  the  same  forces  with  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  and  from  whom 
they  had  suffered  great  casualties,  for 
years. 

Based  on  the  Presidents  statem.ent,  the 
Cambodian  exercise,  insofar  as  Amer- 
ican troops  are  concerned,  is  meant  to 
be  only  a  temporary  expansion  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  battleground.  The 
operation  has  a  limited  objective,  and 
the  President  so  indicated,  and  that  ob- 
jective was  and  is  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian-South 
Vietnamese  border  and  his  capability  to 
wage  war  on  American  forces  and  tlieir 
allies  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  es- 
calation of  the  fighting  in  the  overall 
sense — the  only  escalation  being  that  of 
hitting  the  enemy  in  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary heretofore  immune  from  attack, 
but  a  sanctuary  nevertheless  from  which 
the  enemy  has  been  able  to  inflict  casual- 
ties upon  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  and  from  which  the  enemy 
has  been  able  to  harass  and  impede  the 
pacification  and  Vietnamization  effort. 

For  at  least  5  years  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  have  operated 
out  of  those  privileged  sanctuaries,  mov- 
ing freely  back  and  forth  across  the 
Cambodia-South  Vietnamese  border, 
while  Americans  and  their  South  Viet- 
namese allies  have  scrupulously  stopped 
at  that  border.  Nobody  can  say  how 
many  thousands  of  Americans  have  died 
during  those  years  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  border  served  better  than  any 
Maginot  Line  would  have  served  as  a 
protection  for  the  enemy.  The  Cambo- 
dian action  appears  to  have  minimized 
the  chances  of  any  great  numbers  of 
Americans  being  kiUed  by  a  sudden  sally 
from  the  sanctuaries  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead,  when  the  President  is 
reducing  or  has  reduced  significantly  the 
number  of  American  fighting  troops  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Supporters  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  say  that  its  adoption  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  from 
a  deepening  involvement  in  an  expanding 
Indochina  war.  This  argument  is  an  ap- 
pealing one.  However,  the  President  has. 
upon  numerous  occasions,  announced  his 
intention  not  to  deepen  the  involvement 
but,  rather,  to  gradually  withdraw  from 
involvement.  The  Cambodian  exercise, 
according  to  the  President,  is  meant  to 
hasten  American  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  in  the  long  run. 

In  reality,  the  amendment's  adoption, 
as  it  is  now  written,  could,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  the  undesired  effect  of  mak- 
ing   more   difficult   our   withdrawal    of 
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troops  over  the  long  pull  because  it 
would,  in  effect,  appear  to  limit  the  Pres- 
ident s  power  to  protect  American  forces 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  amendment's  backers  claim  that 
Congress  must  reassert  its  constitu- 
tional autliority  to  declare  war  and  re- 
establish a  constitutional  balance  in  the 
division  of  powers  between  tlie  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches.  This  argu- 
ment is  a  strong  one.  It  is  a  cogent  one. 
It  is  an  appealing  one. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  only 
Congress  can  declaBe  war.  Down  to  the 
present,  however,  Congress  has  never 
exercised  this  prerogative,  except  as  a 
consequence  of  the  President's  acts  or 
recommendations.  The  President,  who  is 
designated  in  article  II.  section  2,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  "Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Na\'y  of  the 
United  States,"  has  full  control  over  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  his  own  authority,  tlie  President 
may.  and  the  President  frequently  has, 
acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  com- 
mitted the  Armed  Forces  to  armed  ac- 
tion in  order  to  protect  the  national  in- 
terest beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

Historically,  the  President,  without 
the  prior  approval  of  Congress,  has  uti- 
lized the  Armed  Forces  in  response  to  an 
immediate  military  situation.  Occasion- 
ally*, prior  congressional  approval  has 
been  sought.  Thus,  President  Adams  re- 
quested congressional  approval  before 
committing  Armed  Forces  in  the  quasi- 
war  with  France,  179S-1800.  President 
Wilson  likewise  requested  congressional 
authorization  in  1914  to  occupy  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  but  ordered  the  Armed 
Forces  into  action  before  Congress  voted 
its  approval.  In  other  instances,  com- 
mitments in  the  form  of,  or  commitments 
based  on,  existing  international  trea- 
ties, or  commitments  deriving  from 
membership  in  international  organiza- 
tions, have  occasionally  provided  legal 
support  for  Executive  action.  United 
States  interventions  in  Cuba.  1906-33, 
and  actions  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
capacity  as  the  United  Nations  Command 
in  Korea,  1950-53.  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

So  the  President  has  used  his  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief  in  a 
great  variety  of  situations.  He  has 
ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to  resist 
attacks  against  the  national  territory ;  he 
has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to  protect 
American  lives  and  to  protect  American 
property  in  foreign  countries ;  he  has  or- 
dered the  Armed  Forces  to  suppress 
piracy  at  sea.  to  enforce  collection  of 
indemnities,  to  pursue  lawless  bands,  and 
to   combat   Communist   aggression. 

The  constitutional  authority  to  form- 
ally declare  a  war  has  always  rested  with 
the  Congress  and  it  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress now.  I  see  nothing  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  would  amoimt 
to  a  reassertion  by  Congress  of  its  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  In  the  first  place, 
the  action  in  Cambodia  does  not  con- 
stitute a  new  war.  as  I  have  already  said. 
It  is  the  same  war  against  the  same 
enemy  which  our  forces  have  been  fight- 
ing for  the  past  few  years.  Hence,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  declaration  of  war 


by  the  Congress  in  this  situation.  If  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment  have  in 
mind  a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam,  it  would  appear  to  be  too  late 
for  a  formal  declaration,  with  no  good 
purpose  to  be  sei-ved  whatsoever.  One 
cannot  repeal  history,  and.  hopefully,  we 
are  on  our  way  out  of,  rather  than  our 
way  into,  a  very  real  war  in  which  we 
have  been  directly  engaged  at  least  since 
early  1965  and  indirectly  engaged  for 
years  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I.  unfortunately,  missed 
part  of  the  Senator's  speech,  but  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  part 
I  have  heard.  It  is  well-reasoned  and 
well-documented,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
subject  of  much  study  on  his  part. 

On  the  last  question  the  Senator 
raised,  whether  or  not  the  sponsors  want 
the  Congress  to  declare  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  the  answer  is,  "No."  We 
are  engaged  in  a  war,  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  in  a  way.  since  1950.  We 
supported  the  French  until  1954  and  gave 
them  about  $2  billion  to  fight  a  war  which 
never  should  have  been  fought.  Now  we 
find  them  one  of  our  strongest  critics. 
The  French  started  the  war  in  1949. 

But  to  repeat,  the  answer  is  "No." 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam. 

Much  discussion  has  been  had  in  the 
past  about  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
and  its  effect.  I  must  say  that  I  knew, 
when  I  voted  for  it.  that  it  might  be  used 
to  bring  us  into  war.  I  said  so  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time 
that  it  would  bring  us  into  this  great 
war,  but  the  possibility  was  there.  When 
I  left  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  was  talking  about  statements 
made  by  President  Eisenhower.  I  assume 
the  Senator  went  ahead  and  talked  about 
declarations  made  by  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  and  the  action 
they  undertook 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  respect  to  sending 
troops  into  South  Vietnam.  I  think  the 
record  very  pertinent  to  our  case.  I  doubt 
that  President  Truman,  Piesident  Eisen- 
hower, and  President  Kennedy  and,  until 
1965  or  late  1964,  President  Johnson,  ever 
considered  that  we  would  ever  become 
Involved  in  a  large-scale  war  on  the  land 
mass  of  Asia. 

But  by  a  series  of  actions  and  a  se- 
ries of  statements  throughout  those 
years,  the  President  and  Congress  were 
foreclosed  from  being  able  to  make  a 
clearcut  decision  as  to  whether  the  war 
in  Vietnam  really  affected  our  security 
Interests  and  was  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessarj*  for  the 
security  of  this  country.  But  the  point, 
we  acted  In  such  a  way  that,  of  course. 
South  Vietnam  believed  United  States 
would  not  support  them.  President  after 
President  made  statements  that  "we  will 
stand  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam," and  beginning  in  1962  our  country 
began  to  send  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
Vietnam.  The  governments  believed  it. 

But  Congress  never  made  a  clearcut 


decision — it  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so — as  to  whether  we  believed  it  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

This  is  the  point  of  our  amendment. 
We  do  not  want  our  President — and  he 
is  my  President;  he  is  of  my  party — to 
find  himself  in  such  a  position  that, 
through  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  we  would  find  ourselves  as  a 
new  war  in  Cambodia.  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  this  countrj'  do  not  want  this 
to  happen  and  neither  does  the  President. 

I  believe  that  if  our  amendment  were 
analyzed  in  this  way,  the  majority  of 
Senators  would  support  it.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  declaring  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  us  do — against  Cambodia  or 
Vietnam.  But  we  do  not  want  to  let 
steps,  taken  one  by  one,  lead  us  to  the 
point  of  no  return. 

That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  no 
President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense,  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  of  the  Senate  could  foresee  in  the  be- 
ginning what  there  was  at  the  end.  No 
one  could  have  foreseen  10  years  ago,  or 
8  years  ago,  what  these  little  steps,  one 
by  one,  would  eventually  lead  us  into. 

But  I  do  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment,  as  I  see  it,  which  reas- 
serts the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  shall 
say  later  in  my  speech,  and  as  I  believe 
I  have  already  indicated  heretofore, 
there  are  some  provisions  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  that  I  think  we  need. 
I  favor  the  amendment,  if  we  can  only 
amend  the  first  paragraph,  which  I  think 
is  necessary  and  in  fact  imperative. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position,  but  I  wish  to  respond  to 
his  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  which  would  assert  the 
congressional  authority.  Its  sponsors  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  assert  the  con- 
gressional authority  to  declare  war.  But 
the  Constitution,  in  the  section  which 
the  Senator  quoted,  provides  that  Con- 
gress shEdl  have  power  to  declare  war 
and  to  raise  and  support  armies  and 
navies.  We  have  the  power  to  provide  the 
forces  which  must  fight  the  war.  That  is 
our  constitutional  authority.  We  exercise 
that  by  the  denial  of  funds  to  support  a 
war  which  Congress  never  approved,  if 
such  a  war  should  occur. 

I  have  never  voted,  in  all  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  and  all  during 
this  Vietnam  war.  for  any  resolutions  or 
amendments  to  deny  fimds  for  the  men 
who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  shall  vote 
for  this  one,  because  I  must  vote  to  deny 
funds  for  a  new  war,  if  we  should  be- 
come engaged  in  one  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

We  do  not  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent any  of  his  options.  This  amendment 
only  says,  "If  you  determine  by  your 
judgment  and  best  information  that  we 
should  continue  in  Cambodia  longer  than 
June  30.  or  feel  that  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  be  involved  in  a  war  there, 
come  to  Congress." 
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I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
position.  I  do  not  think  the  President 
wants  us  to  get  into  war  there.  In  an- 
swer to  a  direct  question  I  addressed  to 
him  at  the  White  House,  in  a  public  meet- 
ing, he  said,  "No,  I  do  not  intend  that 
this  country  should  become  involved  in 
a  war  in  Cambodia." 

But  circumstances  and  events  occur 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  over  which 
no  one  in  this  country  has  any  control, 
and  that  is  where  I  think  our  authority 
comes — to  assure  that  we  shall  not  be- 
come engaged  in  a  war  without  Congress 
having  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  share  the  views  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  does  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  a  new  war.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  wants  to  become  involved  in  a 
new  war.  Moreover,  I  certainly  recognize 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  There  is  no  question  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  over  the  purse,  and 
it  can  utilize  that  power,  and  very  effec- 
tively. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  utilize  that  power  of 
the  purse  at  a  time  when,  in  doing  so,  it 
would  impair  the  President's  capability 
of  protecting  our  military  forces  already 
stationed  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  As  to  paragraphs 
(2) .  (3) ,  and  (4) ,  I  think  they  have  loop- 
holes in  them  as  big  as  Union  Station, 
but  I  still  think  that  they  are  directed  to 
keeping  U.S.  military  forces  out  of  a  war 
for  Cambodia  or  in  support  of  any  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia.  I  am  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  100  percent  on 
that. 

As  I  say,  I  want  to  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  I  do  not  want  us  to 
get  involved  in  another  Vietnam.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  want  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  unshackled  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  American  fighting  men 
who  are  still  in  South  Vietnam,  who  will 
be  there  for  yet  some  time  through  no 
choice  of  their  own,  and  who  were  sent 
there  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  first 
place.  They  will  still  be  there  beyond  the 
June  30  date. 

Very  frankly,  as  I  shall  say  a  little 
later  in  this  statement,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is 
going  to  become  law — certainly  not  as  it 
is  now  written.  If  the  Senate  should  ap- 
prove the  amendment,  I  think  it  would 
be  by  a  very  closely  divided  vote,  and  it 
would  then  express  only  a  very  closely 
divided  Senate  sentiment.  I  do  not  think 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  ac- 
cept it.  It  might,  but  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Even  if  it  did  so,  I  think  the  President 
would  veto  it;  and  if  he  did  veto  it.  cer- 
tainly two-thirds  of  this  body  are  not 
going  to  vote  to  override  his  veto,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  other  body  are  not 
going  to  vote  to  override  his  veto. 

So  we  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  dis- 
cussing something  which  really  is  not 
going  to  become  law  as  it  is  written,  in 
my  judgment.  That  is  one  man's  opin- 
ion. But  even  so,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  make  the  lan- 


guage clear  in  its  Intent  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  be  strait  jacketed  If 
he  determines  it  to  be  necessary  to  uti- 
lize American  forces  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30  in  the  protection  of  U.S.  military 
forces  still  stationed  in  South  Vietnam, 
or,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
where  the  Senator  and  I  differ. 

I  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
£im  offering  a  perfecting  amendment 
which  I  think  will  improve  it.  If  the  per- 
fecting amendment  is  adopted,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  body  might 
accept  more  readily  the  Cooper-Church 
language.  In  that  case,  the  proponents  of 
the  Cooper-Church  language  would  have 
achieved  a  great  deal.  I  think  they  would 
have  won  a  clear  victory  insofar  as  voic- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  against 
American  involvement  in  a  war  for  Cam- 
bodia or  in  support  of  any  Cambodian 
Government  is  concerned.  But  I  would 
not  want  the  enemy  to  misread  this  in- 
tention and  to  suffer  under  any  illu- 
sions that  any  words  we  write  into  this 
particular  amendment  are  going  to 
negate  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  act  in  whatever 
way  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
American  fighting  men  stationed  in 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  take  that  power 
away  from  him,  as  I  shall  indicate  later. 
I  think  he  has  this  constitutional  power, 
and  I  think  Congress  gave  him  author- 
ity to  move  into  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries— if  he  needed  additional  author- 
ity— in  advance  when  it  passed  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  in  August  1964 
for  which  all  of  us  here  at  the  moment — 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
included — voted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  assume  that  we  will  be 
talking  about  this  amendment  for  several 
days,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
think  we  might  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  so.  Perhaps  a 
week  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  Is  an 
amendment  which  has  great  merit,  in  my 
judgment.  I  think  it  is  the  key  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  this  amendment 
clearly  will  indicate  whether  we  believe 
what  the  Constitution  says,  whether  we 
believe  that  it  means  what  it  says,  or 
that  it  does  not.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  this  amendment,  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment.  That  being  the  case, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  dis- 
cuss it  a  while;  and  I  would  personally 
hope  that  Senators  who  have  gone  to 
Cambodia  today  might  be  able  to  return 
by  the  time  we  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  good.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  effort  to 
table  the  amendment.  I  would  not  favor 
any  effort  to  table  the  amendment.  It  is 
an  important  amendment.  Perhaps,  be- 
yond the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  some  effort  may  be  made 
to  continue  the  debate  for  days  and  days. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  desire  to  do  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  an  important 
amendment.  In  my  Judgment,  it  could  be 
the  decisive  vote. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
say  at  that  point — I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator — I  think  we  ought 
to  discuss  it  long  enough  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about  before  we  vote  on  it. 
That  should  not  take  more  than  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  right.  We 
differ  on  it.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia believes  that  the  amendment  is 
necessary  to  assert  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  protect  the 
troops.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  so, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  does, 
altogether,  because  he  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  we  could  not  take  that  power 
away  from  him.  We  cannot  give  it  to  him, 
either.  He  has  it.  The  extent  to  which  he 
may  use  it  is  a  matter  for  his  judgment. 
Even  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to, 
he  might  ignore  it.  It  might  not  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House;  it  might  not  be- 
come law.  But  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  have  some  persuasive  in- 
fluence, I  would  think,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  will  be  talking  about  this  matter 
tomorrow,  I  assume,  and  the  day  aiter 
tomorrow,  and  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  question  of  whether 
the  President  needs  action  of  Congress 
to  enable  him  to  protect  the  troops  and 
whether  we  can  take  that  power  away 
from  him.  There  is  a  gray  area.  I  think 
I  can  explain  what  my  views  are  about 
these  powers. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
about  this  amendment — approximately 
12,000  letters.  Some  of  those  who  oppose 
it  believe  that  the  sponsors  intend  to 
take  away  from  the  President  the  power 
to  protect  the  men  In  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  that  is  incorrect. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  Sena- 
tor's quotation  of  some  of  the  authori- 
ties about  the  power  of  the  President  to 
protect  the  forces.  Sudden  attack.  Im- 
minent danger — that  is  as  far  as  the  au- 
thorities go.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  means 
that  the  President  can  determine  that 
a  far-reaching  operation,  where  the  con- 
sequences would  be  in  the  dark,  is  with- 
in the  power  to  protect  the  troops.     , 

I  will  not  stretch  it  to  some  foolish 
extreme;  but,  certainly,  to  take  that 
viewTX>int,  there  would  be  no  point  In 
logic  where  the  President's  power  could 
be  halted.  That  is  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1848.  If  we  take  that  view,  that  there 
is  no  point  at  which  that  authority  can- 
not be  exercised.  He  said  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit  against  the  President's 
use  of  that  power.  That  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  view  in  1848.  He  was  not  sus- 
tained by  Congress,  but  I  think  It  is  a 
pretty  good  viewpoint. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  constitutional  balance  in  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches,  I  feel  that 
this  Is  long  overdue,  especially  in  many 
of  the  domestic  areas.  But  with  respect 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war,  that  authority  has 
not  been  challenged  by  the  President  nor 
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has  it  been  usurped,  as  some  people 
claim.  "To  declare  war"  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  "to  make  war."  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  many  Presidents  have 
exercised  authority  "to  make  war"  under 
their  constitutional  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  they  have  done  so 
without  any  congressional  declaration  of 
war. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
though  pa>'ing  recognition — and  I  say 
this  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
sponsors  and  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment— to  the  idea  that  the  Congress 
acts  in  conjunction  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  President,  actually  seems  to  me 
to  attempt  to  superv^ene  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  into  matters  which  are.  by 
authority  of  the  Constitution,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Although  stating  that 
such  action  is  "in  concert"  with  tlie 
President's  objectives  in  Cambodia — to 
wit.  of  achieving  certain  tactical  goals 
and  then  withdrawing  U.S.  forces — the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  goes  beyond 
this  and  actually,  in  force  and  effect, 
places  grave  restrictions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  and  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  it  is 
recalled,  prohibits  £is  now  modified,  after 
June  30,  1970.  the  use  of  any  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  purpose  of,  among 
other  things,  "retaining  U.S.  forces  in 
Cambodia  " 

Some  have  said  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  is  "a  small,  but  im- 
portant step"  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  to  an  end.  This  ob- 
jective— to  end  the  war — is  a  lauda'ole 
one  that  I  share  with  the  movers  of  that 
amendment.  I  also  share  with  them  the 
fervent  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
hostilities  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and 
that  no  more  American  blood  will  be  shed 
on  that  already  stained  ground  known  as 
Southeast  Asia.  The  question,  however, 
is  whether  this  is  an  effective  way  to  end 
the  war.  and  whether,  in  the  light  of  the 
Constitution  and  our  history,  the  Coo- 
per-Church amendment  makes  the  very 
mistake  that  some  have  charged  against 
the  President:  namely,  crossing  the  bar- 
rier that  marks  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government. 

As  I  said  a  little  earlier  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper^,  no  one  doubts  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  take  the  steps  of  cutting 
off  funds  as  suggested  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  for  Congress  is  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  Constitution 
as  having  within  its  province  the  power 
"to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence."  as  well  as  "to  raise 
and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  2  years."  Further, 
Congress  is  empowered  to  "declare  war." 
Congress  is  empowered  to  "provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy. "  Congress  is  empow- 
ered to  'make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  "  and  Congress  is  empowered  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers."  There  can  be  no 


doubt  at  all.  I  repeat,  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  purse,  whether  for 
defense  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Yet  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  President 
exceeded  his  own  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief  in  moving  U.S.  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia— for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
and  destroying  certain  enemy  quarters, 
enemy  supplies,  and  enemy  troops — in 
my  judgment,  entirely  misconceives  the 
division  of  constitutional  responsibilities 
as  between  Congress  and  the  President. 

Those  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
that  are  relevant  to  the  matter  under 
discussion  are  those  vesting  the  executive 
power  in  the  President,  those  making 
him  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  those  enjoining  him  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  The  President,  as  is  also  well 
known,  is  empowered  to  make  treaties 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  the  President  had  every  right 
to  order  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  Cam- 
bodia for  the  purposes  which  he  stated. 
I  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  applaud  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  now 
spread — openly,  even  though  temporarily 
as  it  is  hoped — to  another  country.  In 
fact.  I  deplore  strongly  the  necessity  for 
this  development.  But  one  may  do  that, 
and  one  may  also  concede  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control  the  purse  strings  in 
this  and  in  other  matters,  without  hav- 
ing to  yield  to  the  argument  that  the 
President  exceeded  his  powers  in  taking 
this  action. 

Despite  the  fact  that  during  the  Con- 
stitutional Cqnvention,  the  phrase  "make 
war"  was  changed  to  "declare  war" — 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  to  the  Presi- 
dent only  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks— in  truth  the  Constitution  does  not 
spell  out  at  all  under  what  circumstances 
forces  can  be  sent  into  battle  or  by  whose 
decision,  when  Congress  has  not  declared 
war  and  when  no  State  has  been  "ac- 
tually invaded"  or  is  in  "such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay."  Note 
that  under  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
even  a  State  among  the  several  States 
may  engage  in  war,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, without  a  declaration  by  Con- 
gress. 

Indeed,  the  constitutional  conception 
of  declaring  war  htis,  in  actuality,  prob- 
ably been  outstripped  by  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  keeping  in  mind  the  speed,  the 
secrecy,  and  the  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies which  are  the  realities  of  today. 
Ironically,  it  is  some  of  these  very  fac- 
tors, according  to  John  Jay  writing  in 
the  Federalist,  which  give  certain  advan- 
tages to  placing  the  warmaking  power — 
as  distinguished  from  war-declaring 
power — in  the  hands  of  the  President — 
that  is.  the  imity  of  the  office,  its  ca- 
pacity for  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  its 
superior  sources  of  information.  To  this 
is  added  the  fact  that  the  executive  office 
is  always  on  hand  and  always  ready  for 
action,  which  may  not  be  true  of  Con- 
gress during  an  adjournment.  Thus,  it  is 
now  widely  conceded  that  the  President 
may,  without  a  declaration  of  war  or 
other  congressional  action,  use  Armed 
Forces  abroad  to  protect  American  lives 
and  American  property.  No  such  con- 


sensus, however,  has  been  reached  with 
respect  to  the  broader  question  of  the 
President's  authority  to  use  such  forces 
to  protect  American  interests  as  such, 
or  to  promote  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  need  not.  however,  reach  such  a 
question  here  and  now,  since  Congress 
itself  has.  long  ago  and  on  numerous 
occasions,  affirmed  its  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  Govern- 
ment, rightly  or  wrongly.  The  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  going  into  Cambodia 
may  also  rest  on  the  conceded  power 
which  he  has  to  "protect  American 
lives,"  it  having  been  recognized  for 
several  years  past  that  the  enemy  was 
using  that  country  of  Cambodia  as  a 
haven  and  sanctuary  in  attacking  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  constitutional  question  before 
us,  then,  is  not  whether  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  cut  off  funds  for  Cambodia, 
but  the  question  is  whether  it  shall 
choose  to  exercise  that  authority  to  cut 
off  funds.  By  the  same  token,  as  I  have 
indicated,  it  seems  £^S^  that  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  undep^^ powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chiefof  the  Armed  Forces, 
was  legally  and  constitutionally  well 
within  his  rights  in  making  the  action 
he  did.  Beyond  this,  there  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that,  even  without  regard  to 
the  Constitution,  the  President,  acting 
under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolu- 
tion, has  been  fully  and  completely  sup- 
ported by  Congress  in  this  latest  action 
and  in  prior  actions. 

By  way  of  review,  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2,  1964,  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  attacked  a  U.S.  destroyer,  the 
Maddox,  operating  in  international  wa- 
ters, in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  next  day, 
the  United  States  protested  to  the  Hanoi 
regime,  and  President  Johnson  in- 
structed the  Navy  to  issue  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  U.S.  aircraft  and  the  two 
U.S.  destroyers  in  the  vicinity — the 
Maddox  and  the  G.  Turner  Joy — to 
attack  and  destroy  any  force  that  at- 
tacked them  in  international  waters. 
When  the  two  ships  were  again  at- 
tacked by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats 
on  August  4.  "at  least'  two  of  the  at- 
tacking PT  boats  were  promptly  sunk 
and  U.S.  air  action  was  taken  against 
North  Vietnamese  "gunboats  and  sup- 
porting facilities." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  informed 
the  Nation  of  this  action  that  night.  The 
next  day,  August  5.  he  asked  Congress 
for  a  resolution  "expressing  the  unity 
and  determination  of  the  United  States 
in  supporting  freedom  and  in  protecting 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia."  The  President 
recommended  a  resolution  "expressing 
the  support  of  Congress  for  all  neces- 
sary action  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  assist  nations  covered  by  the 
SEATO  Treaty."  He  added  that  it  could 
be  based  upon  similar  resolutions  enacted 
by  Congress  to  meet  the  threat  to  For- 
mosa in  1955.  the  Middle  East  in  1957, 
and  Cuba  in  1962. 

Congress  responded  on  August  7.  1964, 
with  a  joint  resolution — the  so-called 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — adopted 
unanimously  in  the  House  and  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate,  that  expressed 
the  approval  and  support  of  "the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
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in  Chief  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression."  It  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  August  10 
and  became  Public  Law  88-408. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution was  brief,  and  it  was  unambigu- 
ous. I  shall  read  it  in  its  entirety: 
Joint  Resolution  To  Promote  the  Main- 
tenance OF  International  Peace  and  Se- 
curity IN  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law.  ha^  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  Unlteo*  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace:  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia,  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way:    Now.   therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Sec.  3.  This  ropolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonable  as- 
sured by  international  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Approved  Aug.  10,  1964. 

Public  Law  88-408  has  never  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  and  it  has  never 
been  repealed  or  amended.  The  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  in  sending  American 
forces  into  Cambodia  to  protect  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam  from 
armed  attack,  acted  within  the  present 
law  which  "approves  and  supports"  the 
President  in  taking  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  further  aggression."  Anyone 
reading  the  plain  language  of  Public 
Law  88-408  would  clearly  discern  this 
fact.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  charges,  even 
by  Members  of  Congress,  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  illegally,  or  that  he  acted  un- 
constitutionally, or  that  he  usurped  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  going  into  Cam- 
bodia under  the  circumstances  as  he  ex- 
plained them.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  £icted  with  congressional  ap- 
proval given  in  advance. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  aU,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  on  his  thorough 
exposition  of  the  legal  history  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  on  the 
very  careful  constitutional  argument  he 
is  making. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  my  sponsorship  of 
the  so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  not  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  illegally,  or  that  he  exceeded 
his  authority  under  the  Constitution.  I 
have  not  made  that  argument,  nor  do  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  has  made  that  argument. 

As  the  Senator  quite  correctly  points 
out,  Congress,  through  the  appropriation 
of  public  money,  has  underwritten  this 
war,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion; and,  furthermore,  very  broad  au- 
thority was  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  All  of 
this  is  undisputable. 

The  real  question  with  which  we  are 
faced,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  legal,  nor 
even  constitutional  in  character.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  himself  has 
acknowledged  that  it  lies  within  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  either  to  furnish  or  with- 
hold public  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war.  The  control  of  Congress  over 
the  public  purse  is  hardly  contestable. 

We  are  in  one  of  those  situations  where 
everyone  concedes,  I  should  think,  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  lim- 
itations on  the  future  use  of  public  funds 
respecting  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
just  as  everyone  concedes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  certain  inherent  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  real  question  is  what  the  policy 
should  be  under  present  circumstances. 
The  real  question  is  whether  the  time 
has  not  come,  after  so  many  years  of  in- 
conclusive warfare  in  Southeast  Asia,  for 
Congress  to  begin  to  assume  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  bringing  this  war  to  a 
close.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  think  we 
should.  I  think  it  has  become  important 
for  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's position  against  all  the  forces 
which  are  pressuring  him  toward  ever 
deeper  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  by 
giving  legislative  definition  to  the  outer 
limits  of  our  Cambodian  incursion. 

We  have  fixed  those  limits,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  at  the  very  place  the  Presi- 
dent himself  set  them.  I  see  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  an  effort  to  give 
legislative  backstopping  to  the  President, 
to  undergird  his  own  expressed  deter- 
mination to  make  this  Cambodian  opera- 
tion one  of  limited  character,  to  bring 
all  American  troops  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  not  to  return  to 
Cambodia  thereafter.  As  the  President 
himself  declared,  if  it  ever  becomes  nec- 
essary to  again  attack  these  sanctuaries, 
after  the  enemy  returns  to  them,  he  is 
confident  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  alone. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  base 
my  arguments  for  enactment  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  upon  the 
ground  that  the  President  exceeded  his 


constitutional  authority  when  he  sent 
American  troops  into  Cambodia.  There 
really  is  no  basic  disagreement  between 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  the  constitution- 
al propositions  he  has  discussed,  nor  on 
the  legal  history  he  has  faithfully  re- 
viewed. 

The  question  is  policy;  and  on  that 
ground  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  begin  to  share  with  the 
President  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
this  war  to  a  close.  I  see  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  a  first  move  in 
that  direction. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

In  stating  that  there  are  those  who 
have  charged  that  the  President  acted 
illegally  or  unconftitutionally,  I  did  not 
mean  to  refer  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  raised  this  point, 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
reassure  him  and  buttress  his  statement 
to  that  effect.  No.  I  have  not  heard  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  say  that,  but  many 
people  have  said  it  in  their  letters  to  me, 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  indi- 
cated that  in  their  belief — and  it  is  a 
sincere  belief,  no  doubt^ — the  President 
acted  illegfdly  and  certainly  unconsti- 
tutionally, and  that  he  usurped  powers 
of  Congress  in  going  into  Cambodia  un- 
der the  circimastances  as  he  explained 
them. 

Moreover,  I  stated  before  the  Senator 
came  into  the  Chaunber  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  not  whether  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  cut  off  funds,  but. 
rather,  whether  it  shall  choose  to  exer- 
cise that  authority  and  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  so  as  suggested  by  para- 
graph 1. 

Now,  the  Senator  has  said  that  the 
authors  of  this  amendment  have  acted 
as  they  have  in  an  effort  to  give  legis- 
lative backstopping  to  the  President. 
With  all  respect  for  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho — and  I  do  respect  him,  he  is 
my  friend,  and  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  him — I  cannot  see  how  cutting  off 
funds  beyond  June  30  for  the  utilization 
of  American  forces  in  Cambodia — if  the 
President  so  determines  that  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  military 
forces  stationed  in  South  Vietnam — can 
be  backstopping  for  the  President.  To 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  attempts  to  tie 
his  hands.  It  says,  "All  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, vmtil  June  30  we  will  not  cut  off 
any  funds,  but  after  June  30  do  not  send 
any  more  men  into  Cambodia  no  matter 
whether  or  not  you  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  our  armed  services  who  are 
stationed  in  South  Vietnam.  Do  not  do  It. 
You  csmnot  spend  any  fimds  under  this 
act  or  under  any  other  act  unless  it  is 
hereafter  authorized  by  law." 

I  do  not  see  that  sis  backstc^ping  the 
President.  I  do  see  my  effort,  however,  if 
I  may  say  so  respectfully,  and  the  effort 
of  those  who  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment,  sis  an  effort  to  backstop  the 
Commander  in  Chief — not  the  President 
so  much — regardless  of  political  party, 
but  it  is  an  effort  to  make  clear  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  is  not  to  be  strait- 
jacketed,  that  he  is  not  to  be  inhibited, 
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but  that  he  will  truly  be  backstopped 
down  the  road  beyond  June  30  if  he  de- 
termines it  necessary,  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  our  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam, to  utilize  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Cambodia,  tind  for  nothing  else. 

As  I  stated  a  number  of  times  earlier 
today.  I  support  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment — as  I 
interpret  it — insofar  as  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).  and  '4)  are  concerned,  and  I  want 
to  vote  for  that  language.  But  I  want  to 
see  paragraph  <  1 »  perfected  first. 

So.  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  any- 
one, espjecially  those  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  to  say  that 
the  President  acted  without  authority  or 
that  he  usurped  the  power  of  Congress  in 
this  instance.  Future  historians  might 
have  charged  him  with  being  recreant  in 
his  duty  if  he  had  not  acted  to  protect 
our  fighting  men. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
President's  action  should  have  been 
taken  a  long  time  ago,  but,  of  course, 
notwithstanding  the  sound  principle 
that,  imder  international  law,  the  United 
States  would  have  been  acting  appropri- 
ately and  justifiably  in  attacking  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries — the  circum- 
stances being  as  I  have  already  explained 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  a 
neutral  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  its 
territon-'  by  a  belligerent — the  opportu- 
nity and  the  ad^-isabUity  of  laimching  an 
attack  upon  the  Cambodian-South  Viet- 
namese border's  sanctuaries  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  share  the  deep  concern  of  everyone 
at  the  course  of  events  in  Vietnam  and 
Camlxxlia.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that.  I  would  hope — and  I  urge — that 
the  President  take  us  into  his  confidence 
wherever  possible,  with  the  view  that  to- 
gether the  Congress  and  the  President 
may  deliberate  and  decide  these  momen- 
tous questions  of  war  and  peace.  The 
function  of  Congress  does,  Indeed,  go  be- 
yond that  of  appropriating  money. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  represents  perhaps 
an  over-reaction  to  the  former  actions 
of  Congress  in  supporting  and  author- 
izing various  presidential  moves  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  step  as  cutting  off  funds  in  the 
midst  of  a  shooting  war.  and  restricting 
the  President  from  attacking  the  enemy 
in  Cambodian  sanctuaries  should  of  nec- 
essity require  it  again  in  the  future,  not 
only  Is  highly  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  our  armed  forces  in  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, but  also  constitutes  an  act  which 
though  certainly  within  the  power  of 
Congress,  is  unwise  in  principle.  It  comes 
very  close  to  a  tactical  direction  of  troops 
In  wartime — a  duty  which  can  only  rest 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  one  that  must  be  car- 
ried out  by  him  personally,  in  response 
to  his  own  constitutional  obligations. 
Obviously  Congress,  while  constitutional- 
ly empowered  to  declare  a  formal  war, 
cannot  direct  battlefield  tactics — and  the 
Pounding  Fathers  never  envisioned  its 
role  as  such.  To  claim  that  535  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  could  assimie 
such  a  responsibility  would  be  sheer  folly. 
This    responsibility   was   vested   in    one 


man — the  President — and  he  was  given 
the  title  Commander  in  Chief. 

There  is  another  argument  that  says, 
or  at  least  implies,  that  adoption  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  necessary 
to  calm  the  unrest  in  our  country.  I  per- 
sonally would  never  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment on  such  a  dubious  ground;  namely, 
that  it  would  calm  the  imrest  on  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 
Congress  must  not  be  stampeded  into  un- 
wise action  in  an  attempt  to  appease 
mobs  on  campuses  or  anywhere  else.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  capitulate  to  mob  rule. 
I  will  never  do  this. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  interpret 
the  campus  protests  as  being  representa- 
tive of  majority  thinking  on  the  part  of 
students  and  f£iculties.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  students  are  concerned  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  but  the  students  are  not 
by  themselves  in  this  regard.  Adults,  too, 
are  concerned.  Parents  are  concerned. 
Grandparents  are  concerned.  But,  while 
the  press  makes  a  big  thing  out  of  a  pro- 
test gathering  on  the  Ellipse  by  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  to  100,000  students — and 
those  of  us  in  public  life  who  are  ac- 
customed to  crowd  estimates  should 
know  by  now  that  such  estimates  nearly 
always  tend  to  be  substantially  over- 
blown— it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  7  million  students  throughout 
the  country  in  colleges  and  imlversities 
who  did  not  come  to  the  recent  Wash- 
ington demonstration. 

We  should  not.  therefore,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  demonstra- 
tions and  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
radical  extremists.  Of  course  this  is  not 
to  imply  that  all  persons  who  participate 
in  these  demonstrations  are  extremists. 

I  have  been  genuinely  impressed  by  the 
concern  expressed  in  letters  received 
from  students  and  other  persons  who 
have  written  earnestly  and  thoughtfully. 
But  I  have  not  been  impressed  or  per- 
suaded by  the  small  minority  of  students 
and  others  who  have  written  threaten- 
ingly. If  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  to  be  adopted,  I  say  let  It  be  approved 
on  its  merits,  because  only  then  will  it 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Let  this  Senate 
never  be  driven  to  act  unwisely  through 
threats  of  unrest  and  violence.  We  have 
laws  and  we  have  security  forces  which 
can  be  used  to  deal  with  those  who  en- 
gage in  fomenting  unrest  and  violence. 
Let  the  laws  be  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  Clemenceau  who 
warned  us  that.  "War  is  much  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  entnisted  to  the  mili- 
tary"— which  may  have  been  a  sound 
warning  in  his  age  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  in  our  own  age. 

But  it  was  Walter  Lippmann  who  cau- 
tioned those  of  us  that,  "War  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  public 
opinion." 

I  have  previously  stated  that  I  believe 
a  vast  majority  of  citizens,  both  adults 
and  students  alike,  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  goals  of  our  Nation,  but 
even  if  that  small  minority  of  students 
bent  on  destroying  our  society  were  truly 
representative  of  public  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Lippmann's  warning  would  still 
apply. 

In  his  book  "The  Public  Philosophy," 
the  noted  columnist  called  our  attention 


to  the  "failure  of  public  opinion  in  for- 
eign affairs,"  and  he  said  this: 

The  unhappy  truth  is  that  the  prevailing 
public  opinion  has  been  destructively  wrong 
at  the  critical  Junctures.  The  {people  have 
Imposed  a  veto  upon  the  Judgments  of  In- 
formed and  responsible  officials.  They  have 
compelled  the  governments,  which  usually 
knew  what  would  have  been  wiser,  or  waa 
necessary,  to  be  too  late  with  too  little,  or 
too  long  with  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  Lippmann  noted  that 
public  opinion  "has  required  moimting 
power  in  this  century,"  and  he  concluded 
that  "It  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous master  of  decisions  when  the 
stakes  are  life  and  death." 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  life  and 
death  for  the  young  Americans  now 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  My  amend- 
ment is  offered  witli  the  intention  of  al- 
lowing the  President  to  retain  the  power 
to  take  whatever  steps  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  those  men. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  from  the  smaU  radical  elements 
in  our  society  for  Congress  to  pass  an 
extensive  amendment  that  would  serve 
to  bind  the  President's  hands  not  only 
in  this  present  action  in  Cambodia  but 
also  in  future  actions  that  may  be  called 
for.  There  may  be  a  certain  temptation 
for  some  to  accede  to  the  reckless  de- 
sires of  this  vocal  minority.  But  again.  If 
I  may  quote  Mr.  Lippmann,  he  warns 
against  assigning  "too  much  importance 
to  the  vocal  minority.  Relying  too  heav- 
ily on  misguided  public  opinion,"  he  says, 
"democratic  ofBclals  have  been  compelled 
to  make  the  big  mistakes  that  public 
opinion  has  insisted  upon."  He  continues 
that  such  total  reliance  "can  be  deadly 
to  the  very  survival  of  the  state  as  a 
free  society  if.  when  the  great  and  hard 
issues  of  war  and  peace,  of  security  and 
solvency,  of  revolution  and  order  are  up 
for  decision,  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments,  witli  their  civil  servants 
and  technicians,  have  lost  their  power 
to  decide. ' 

When  we  attempt  to  take  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief  his  power  to  decide 
what  action  is  needed  to  protect  our 
fighting  men,  then  we  are.  to  a  certain 
extent,  threatening  the  security  of  our 
country,  and  to  a  larger  extent  we  are 
giving  a  measure  of  security  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want,  as  much  as  any- 
one else  to  withdraw  our  men  from  South 
Vietnam.  But  they  carmot  be  withdrawn 
overnight.  This  would  be  physically  im- 
possible. The  President  has  been  follow- 
ing a  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal,  and 
I  have  supported  that  policy  of  gradual 
withdrawal.  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  Vietnamlzation,  a  policy 
which  will  allow  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  take  over  the  fighting  £is  they  more 
and  more  become  able  to  do  so.  I  have 
supported  appropriations  for  training 
and  equipping  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
defend  themselves,  so  that  our  American 
fighting  men  can  return  home. 

The  President  stated  that  it  was  to 
expedite  this  withdrawal  that  he  decided 
on  the  Cambodian  action.  He  felt  that  it 
would  buy  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  which  to  prepare  to  defend  themselves. 
He  indicated  that  it  would  weaken  the 
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enemy  along  the  Cambodian-South  Viet- 
namese border,  thus  enhancing  the  pros- 
pects for  success  of  the  pacification  of 
the  countryside  and  for  success  of  the 
Vietnamlzation  program.  He  said  that,  by 
destroying  the  enemy  sanctuaries,  several 
months  would  be  required.  In  view  of 
the  impending  monsoons,  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  to  rebuild  those 
sanctuaries,  and  that,  as  a  result,  Ameri- 
can casualties  would  be  fewer  in  the  long 
run.  and  American  withdrawal  of  troops 
would  be  made  more  sure. 

I  hope  that  the  President  is  right  in 
his  words  and  in  his  action.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  Senate  to  attempt  to  stay  his  hand 
in  the  protection  of  our  men  who  are 
stationed  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  the 
President's  desire  to  facilitate  their  even- 
tual withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  should  be  given  a  chance  to  ac- 
complish his  objectives.  If  he  is  able  to 
do  this,  and  if  he  is  able  to  pull  all  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  out  of  Cambodia  by 
Jime  30,  as  he  promised,  the  outlook  for 
American  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam, hopefully,  will  have  been  enhanced. 
If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  cut  off 
funds  to  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Cambodia,  to  fight  for  Cambodia,  then 
we  can  do  this  later  and  at  such  time 
as  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  clear  and 
determined  intention  to  Involve  Ameri- 
can troops  in  a  second  and  different 
Asian  war  in  Cambodia  and  for  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  wotJd  like  to  vote  for  other  provi- 
sions that  are  included  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  but  vmless  this  re- 
striction of  the  President's  power  to  pro- 
tect our  own  fighting  men  still  stationed 
in  South  Vietnam  is  removed,  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  of 
eliminating  such  a  restriction  that  I  have 
offered  this  smiendment  today. 

The  Cooper-Chiu-ch  amendment  states 
that,  "imless  specifically  authorized  by 
law  hereafter  enacted,  no  fimds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act 
or  any  other  law  may  be  expended"  for 
certain  purposes  which  are  set  forth  In 
four  paragraphs  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

I  personally  have  no  great  objections 
to  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  for  the  most 
part,  and,  in  fact.  I  want  to  emphasize 
I  would  vote  for  the  Cooper-Chiu-ch 
amendment  were  its  thrust  confined  to 
those  three  paragraphs.  Senators  will 
note  that  each  of  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4 
ends  with  the  phrase  "in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces,"  whereas  paragraph 
1  makes  no  reference  to  "support  of 
Cambodian  forces." 

In  other  words,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  fimds 
for  purposes  enumerated  in  paragraphs 
2,  3,  and  4,  all  of  which  purposes  are 
"in  support  of  Cambodian  forces."  This 
suits  me  fine  because  I  do  not  want,  for 
example,  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  any  U.S.  personnel  in 
Csunbodla  who — in  the  langus«e  of  para- 
graph 2 — "engage  In  any  combat  activity 
in  support  of  Cambodian  forces."  I  em- 
phasize the  words  "in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces."  This  is  what  got  us  so 


deeply  involved  in  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  paragraph  1 
omits  the  phrase  "in  support  of  Ctun- 
bodian  forces,"  so  common  to  the  other 
three  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  is  confined  to  the  retention 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia.  Simply 
stated,  it  prohibits  the  use  of  fimds  for 
the  purpose  of  "retaining  United  States 
forces  in  Cambodia."  Period.  Nothing  is 
said  here  about  cutting  off  funds  for  re- 
taining U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  "in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces" — and,  paren- 
thetically, I  would  be  against  the  use  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  to  support 
Cambodian  forces.  What  is  said  here  is 
that  funds  are  prohibited  for  retaining 
U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  for  any  piu-pose. 
For  any  purpose,  I  repeat,  whatsoever. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  says,  in  paragraph  1. 
that  the  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  is  forbidden  from 
sending  any  American  soldier,  any 
American  sailor,  or  any  American 
marine  across  the  boundary  line  between 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  or  up  the 
Mekong  River  in  Cambodia  after  Jime  30, 
no  matter  what  the  existing  conditions 
may  be  at  that  time,  no  matter  how  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  of  our  military  forces 
in  Vietnam  such  action  may  be.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
would,  in  effect,  be  given  an  open  invita- 
tion after  Jime  30  to  rebuild  the  sanctu- 
aries which  have  recently  been  de- 
stroyed, with  assurance  that  they  would 
not  need  fear  a  resumption  of  attacks  in 
the  future  from  American  ground  forces. 

This  paragraph — paragraph  1 — goes 
too  far.  in  my  judgment,  regardless  of  the 
good  intent — and  I  do  not  question  the 
good  intent — of  the  Senators  who  are 
sponsoring  it. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
modify  paragraph  1 — and  paragraph  1 
only — to  make  it  clear  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  would  not  preclude  the 
President  from  taking  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  mine  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  would 
want  to  oppose  it,  because  surely  every 
one  of  us  wants  to  secure  the  full  pro- 
tection of  our  servicemen  while  they  are 
stationed  in  Vietnam,  and  wants  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  every  American  service- 
man from  South  Vietnam. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  any  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Cooper-Church  language,  as  presently 
written,   will  not  likely  become   law. 

At  most,  if  it  should  clear  the  Senate 
as  uTitten,  it  will  be  but  an  expression  of 
Senate  sentiment — and  a  closely  di- 
vided sentiment  at  that. 

Even  so.  It  could  be  wrongly  Inter- 
preted by  the  enemy  of  our  troops  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  yesterday,  Tues- 
day. June  2.  1970,  there  were  still  428,050 
\3S.  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam.  I 


am  quite  sure  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  would  like  to  subject  even  one  of 
these  men  to  the  risk  of  further  ven- 
tures by  the  enemy  from  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  heretofore  immune  frc«n  at- 
tack by  U.S.  forces.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  aims  to  prevent 
that  danger — it  makes  clear  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  take  action 
to  protect  the  lives  of  those  men  or,  in 
an  effort  to  completely  remove  them 
from  the  hostilities,  to  take  action  to 
facilitate  their  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  The  amendment  has  no  other 
purpose  than  this:  its  real  goal  is  to  as- 
sist in  winding  us  up  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  men  who  are  still  stationed  there. 
And  I  urge  its  adoption. 

AMENT>ME^^^  NO.   667 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  No.  667,  as  modified,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors  thereof  shown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  667,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  line  7.  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  P>resident  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  United  States  forces  in  South 
Vieinam  or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

VnrrNAMIZATlON    PAYS    OFF 

Mr.  B'TRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  plus  aspects  of  the 
Cambodian  maneuver  which  may  not 
have  been  fully  expected  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  South  Viet- 
namese fighting  units  have  come  a  long 
way  in  their  ability  to  deal  with  their 
Communist  foes.  This  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Vietnamlzation  program.  The 
training  which  these  forces  have  been 
undergoing  is  paying  off — and  this,  too, 
should  help  to  speed  up  the  withdrawal 
of  our  own  forces.  Reports  from  Cam- 
bodia indicate  that  the  ARVN's  new  ef- 
forts in  Its  own  behalf  have  been  uni- 
formly excellent. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  prepared 
remarks : 

A  column  entitled  "South  Vietnamese 
Servicemen  Have  Now  Proved  Their 
Mettle."  written  by  Joseph  Alsop,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  29,  1970. 

A  column  entitled  "Viet  Troops' 
Splendid  Performance  in  Cambodia  Sur- 
prises U.S.  Generals,"  written  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  May 

29.  igjo. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment,"  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday,  June  2, 
1970. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Results  in 
Cambodia,"  published  in  the  Houston, 
Tex..  Chronicle  of  Friday,  May  15,  1970. 

An  editorial  entitled,  "Strategy  in 
Cambodia,"  published  in  the  North  Or- 
lando, Fla.  Sentinel  of  May  15,  1970 
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An  editorial  entitled,  "It's  Never  Un- 
popular to  Win, "  published  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  of 
May  20.  1970. 

A  column  entitled,  "Danger  Seen  in 
Cambodia  Curb  Plan,"  written  by  David 
Lawrence  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  21.  1970. 

A  column  entitled,  "Nixon's  Gamble 
in  Cambodia  Shows  Tremendous  Prom- 
ise." written  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
22.  1970. 

An  editorial  entitled,  "Cooler  Look  at 
Cambodia."  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  22,  1970. 

A  column  entitled,  "U.S.  Wins  More 
Than  Military  Victory  in  Cambodia," 
written  by  Russell  Kirk  and  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  25.  1970. 

An  article  entitled,  "A  Dififerent 
Scene,"  published  in  Newsweek  of  June 
8.  1970. 

An  article  entitled,  "House  Traditions 
Make  Vote  on  War  Unlikely."  written  by 
Shirley  Elder  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  31, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

South    Vietti.amese   Servicemen   Have   Now 
Proved  Their   Mettle  i 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  common  fairness,  something  more 
nee<ls  to  be  said  about  the  performance  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  units  In  Cambodia. 
It  Is  a  crucial  measurement  of  the  practi- 
cality of  the  President's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram: and  above  all.  It  gives  the  He  to  a  good 
many  biased  people  who  have  made  a  lot  of 
noise  In  this  country. 

Prom  their  flrst  day  across  the  border, 
the  ARVN  units'  pwrformance  has  contlnu- 
oiisly  moved  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  to 
the  highest  flights  of  praise.  He  Is  a  man 
sparing  of  praise  In  normal  circumstances: 
but  he  has  used  every  adjective  In  the  mili- 
tary book,  from  "outstanding"  upwards,  to 
characterize  the  dash  and  efficiency  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  shown. 

More  Importantly  perhaps,  he  Is  known  to 
have  described  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia  as  a  "stunning  psy- 
chological victory,"  In  and  of  Itself.  This  Is 
because  It  has  Infused  a  quite  new  spirit  of 
confidence  and  pride  In  all  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  arms.  Until  Cambodia,  they 
had  never  been  fully  tested.  Now  they  have 
been  tested,  and  they  have  passed  the  test 
exceptionally  well 

"Every  Asian  wants  to  be  with  the  win- 
ner." Gen.  Abrams  Is  said  to  have  concluded. 
"And  now  we  are  the  winners  " 

The  facts  of  the  Cambodian  campaign 
amply  substantiate  Gen.  Abrams'  assessment. 
Five  ARVN  dlvUlons.  the  9th,  21st.  22d,  23d 
and  25th,  have  been  engaged,  along  with 
ARVN  rangers,  marines  and  paratroopers 
from  the  reserv-e.  Every  one  of  these  di- 
visions has  been  portrayed,  at  various  times, 
as  a  mere  horde  of  cowardly  scoundrels  com- 
manded by  corrupt  Incompetents. 

The  corrupt  Incompetents  have  now  proved 
to  be  first-rate  leaders  In  the  field,  and  the 
cowardly  scoundrel  have  fought  with  relent- 
less aggressiveness.  And  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  been  fighting  the  most 
famous  North  Vietnamese  units  assigned  to 
duty  In  South  Vietnam. 

For  example,  the  ARVN  25th  division  has 
successively  taken  on,  and  briskly  decimated, 
the  88th.  271st  and  272d  regiments.  That 
means  that  this  South  Vietnamese  division, 
customarily  labeled  "the  worst,"  has  by  now 
defeated   all   the   main   components   of  the 


enemy's  9th  division,  formerly  labeled  "the 
best." 

The  secret  of  this  seeming-magical  rever- 
sal of  roles  comes  In  two  separate  parts.  "The 
best,"  obviously,  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
every  one  had  come  to  believe,  In  the  long 
period  when  the  enemy's  9th  division  had  no 
real  mission  beyond  occasional  hit-and-run 
attacks. 

"The  worst."  equally  obviously,  has  been 
radically  altered  by  being  given  an  offensive 
role,  at  long  last.  ARVN.  one  must  remem- 
ber, was  a  defeated  army  at  the  time  of  the 
U.S.  Intervention  on  the  ground;  and  since 
that  time  ARVN  has  been  an  army  mainly 
committed  to  a  purely  defensive  role.  Taking 
the  offensive,  and  with  great  success,  has 
naturally  made  a  lot  of  difference. 

You  can  see  the  difference  In  the  Pentagon 
arguments  about  the  U.S.  advisers  with 
ARVN  In  Cambodia.  At  first.  It  was  argued 
that  the  U.S.  advisers  really  had  to  go  along, 
to  "provide  stiffening."  But  now,  somewhat 
Ironically,  the  same  people  are  Just  as  pas- 
sionately arguing  that  the  U.S.  advisers  are 
still  needed,  to  insure  reasonable  prudence. 

Another  remarkable  fact,  closely  linked  to 
the  foregoing,  also  deserves  attention — which 
it  has  not  been  getting.  After  all,  two  South 
Vietnamese  divisions,  plus  other  troops,  have 
plunged  out  of  IV  Corps:  one  South  Viet- 
namese division  and  one  American  division 
have  moved  out  of  III  Corps:  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  two  South  Vietnamese  divisions 
have  marched  Into  Cambodia  from  n  Corps. 

For  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
units  inside  South  Vietnam,  these  depar- 
tures of  their  strongest  opponents  should 
have  offered  a  golden  opportunity.  With  the 
cats  away,  the  mice  ought  to  have  played — 
and  played  a  pretty  murderous  game,  at  that. 
But  Instead,  the  level  of  enemy  efforts  In  III 
Corps  and  IV  Corps  has  dropped  by  more  than 
a  half  since  the  Cambodian  venture  began. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Cambodian 
venture,  in  fact,  the  one  fairly  consplclous 
enemy  effort  has  been  a  probe  by  elements 
of  the  2d  North  Vietnamese  division,  up  In 
I  Corps.  The  2d  ARVN  division,  defending  the 
little  district  town  that  was  under  attack, 
has  thus  far  Just  about  abolished  one  of  the 
regiments  making  the  probe.  Meanwhile  the 
people  of  Hlepbuc,  the  Isolated  mountain 
town  that  was  In  danger,  are  still  tilling 
their  fields  as  before. 

Altogether,  the  Cambodian  venture  has 
given  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram a  new  look.  For  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  now  proven  their  mettle,  while  the 
enemy  has  suffered  what  should  prove  a 
crippling  setback. 


Veet  Troops'  Splendid  Performance  in 

Cambodia  Sitrpeises  U.S.  Generals 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  splendid  combat  performance  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia  not 
only  strengthens  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram but  casts  dark  clouds  over  the  U.S. 
military  advice  going  to  President  Nixon. 

The  way  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  outfits  have  handled  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  in  Cambodia's  Parrot's  Beak 
has  evoked  raves  from  the  very  U.S.  generals 
who  Insisted  they  could  not  do  the  Job.  CJen. 
Crelghton  Abrams.  U.S.  commander  In  Viet- 
nam, has  personally  expressed  his  surprise  to 
the  Pentagon.  What's  more,  high  officials 
privately  make  this  blunt  admission:  The 
South  Vietnamese  could  have  performed  the 
Cambodian  operation  alone,  without  U.8. 
troopw. 

The  implications  of  this  are  staggering.  It 
means  Mr.  Nixon  could  have  enjoyed  the 
military  fruits  of  entering  Cambodia  without 
the  calamitous  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences he  now  endures  and  without  re- 
activating the  dormant  peace  movement. 
The  President  oould  have  avoided  his  pres- 
ent crisis  of  confidence  had  he  rejected  the 


counsel  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  in- 
stead heeded  the  advice  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird,  who  wanted  an  all- 
ARVN  operation  in  Cambodia. 

This  Cambodian  dispute  between  Laird 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  the  culmination  of 
sharp  backstage  disagreement  over  Vletnaml- 
zatlon between  civilian  and  military  at  all 
levels  which  we  observed  during  our  recent 
rep>ortlng  trip  to  Vietnam.  Even  before  Mr. 
Nixon's  April  20  announcement  of  another 
150.000  U.S.  troops  to  be  withdrawn,  the 
military  felt  he  was  pulling  out  too  rapidly. 

Adding  respectability  to  this  view  was  Gen. 
Abrams  himself.  No  Colonel  Blimp,  Abrams 
Is  the  most  sophisticated  American  com- 
mander during  16  years  in  Vietnam.  More- 
over. Abrahams  knows  all  about  the  training 
of  ARVN.  having  been  originally  assigned  to 
Vietnam  as  Gen.  William  Westmoreland's 
deputy  for  that  purpnise. 

Yet  one  high-ranking  civilian  official  told 
us  in  Vietnam:  "Abe  Just  doesn't  understand 
Vletnamlzatlon."  He  and  other  civilians  feel 
Abrams  and  the  uniformed  military  are  mis- 
sing an  essential  point  of  Vletnamlzatlon — 
that  South  Vietnamese  troops  must  take 
over  from  the  Americans  not  when  they  are 
ready,  but  ready  or  not.  Otherwise,  the  South 
Vietnamese  never  will  be  ready. 

This  Is  best  illustrated  in  the  strategic 
Mekong  River  delta.  The  mighty  U.S.  9th 
Division,  only  American  ground  troops  in  the 
delta,  pulled  out  last  August  amid  nervous 
prostration  by  the  U.S.  high  command.  The 
generals  feared  the  7th  ARVN  Division  sim- 
ply could  not  handle  the  Job  in  troublesome 
Klenhoa  and  Dinhtuong  provinces. 

Superficially,  their  fears  have  been  real- 
ized. Communist  military  activity  In  those 
two  provinces  has  Increased,  and  nobody 
claims  the  7th  ARVN  performs  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Americans.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
Americans  left,  pacification — the  Saigon 
government's  control  of  the  countryside — 
has  moved  steadUy  forward.  In  sum,  the 
Vietoong  are  losing  the  delta  guerrilla  war. 

It  can  even  be  EU'gued  that  the  heavy- 
handed  U.S.  9th  In  the  delta  actually  re- 
tarded p>aciflcatlon.  Certainly  had  Washing- 
ton grranted  Gen.  Westmoreland's  1966  re- 
quest to  send  three  U.S.  divisions  into  the 
delta,  the  damage  wrought  by  American 
troops — as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time — 
would  have  played  Into  Vletcong  hands. 

That  Indicates  the  U.S.  military  still  has 
not  fully  grasped  the  political  complexities 
of  guerrlUa  warfare.  Beyond  this,  U.S.  gen- 
erals, noting  that  ARVN  units  are  led  by 
Vietnamese  officers  made  cautious  by  20  years 
of  constant  warfare,  express  preference  for 
U.S  units  led  by  venturesome  young  officers 
out  to  make  a  record  In  six  months  of  com- 
bat. 

Save  for  the  fateful  exception  of  Cambodia, 
however,  Laird  has  prevailed  with  the  Presi- 
dent against  this  military  resistance.  For  in- 
stance, this  summer's  offensive  against  North 
Vietnamese  encampments  in  Vietnam's 
bloody  Ashau  Valley  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  will  be  borne  for  the  first  time  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  Indeed.  South 
Vietnamese  are  doing  most  of  the  fighting 
In  Cambodia. 

Contrary  to  the  uninformed  contention 
by  U.S.  doves  that  It  has  failed,  Vletnamlza- 
tlon is  a  success  from  a  strictly  military 
standpoint.  Its  basic  problem  is  economic, 
the  reduced  flow  of  dollars  Into  the  country 
threatening  runaway  inflation  by  increasing 
Saigon's  war  costs. 

With  these  economic  problems  still  un- 
solved. Laird  is  pushing  ahead  for  even  fas- 
ter Vletnamlzatlon — his  hand  strengthened 
by  Cambodian  events.  Having  proved  them- 
selves in  the  Parrot's  Beak,  the  ARVN  troops 
are  at  a  peak  of  battlefield  morale.  And  mili- 
tary doubts  about  their  worth  will  carry  con- 
siderably less  weight  in  the  White  House 
henceforth. 


3 
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The  Cooper-Church   Amendment 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  Cooj)er-Church 
amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  certain  types 
of  military  operations  in  Cambodia,  our  big- 
gest headache  is  trying  to  figure  out  what  its 
words  mean.  Its  passage  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  unless  something  Is  done  to  clarify 
what  it  says,  flrst.  about  the  President's  pow- 
er to  strike  into  Cambodia  In  protection  of 
American  troops  already  in  the  field,  and  sec- 
ond, about  policies  Intended  to  bolster  the 
non-Communist  government  In  Cambodia. 

On  its  face  the  amendment  seems  to  say 
that  despite  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  he  cannot  undertake  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  even  If  enemy 
forces  there  are  attacking  or  about  to  attack 
American  troops  already  in  South  Vietnam. 
Either  the  amendment  means  this  or  It 
means  nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  this 
question;  Its  sponsors  seem  confused  as  to 
which  Is  the  case.  Witness  Senator  Church 
on  the  Senate  fioor: 

"We  do  not  raise  Into  question  here  the 
power  the  I»resldent  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  derives  that  authority  from  the 
Constitution  itself.  We  could  not  deny  him 
his  powers  under  the  Constitution  If  we 
tried.  Nothing  in  our  amendment  would  in- 
terfere with  his  right  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  field  or  to  provide  for  their  im- 
mediate needs." 

If  the  amendment  does  fully  preserve  the 
President's  right  to  protect  American  troops, 
then  it  does  not  change  his  right  to  act  with- 
in Cambodia  if  his  purpose  is  to  protect 
American  troops,  as  it  Is  In  the  current  op- 
erations. If  the  amendment  denies  him  the 
right  to  act  in  Cambodia  regardless  of  his 
purpose,  then  it  interferes  with  his  right  to 
protect  American  troops  in  ways  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  deems  necessary.  The 
amendment's  sponsors  cannot  have  It  both 
ways. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  common  sense 
dictate  that  Congress  cannot  act  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  troops  actually  in  the 
field,  as  it  would  be  doing  when  It  draws 
lines  of  military  map>s  in  a  theater  long  since 
drawn  into  the  war  by  the  enemy.  It  does  not 
wish  to  say  it's  different  because  interna- 
tional boundaries  are  involved  when  the 
enemy  constantly  violates  these  boundaries 
and  when  the  nation  Involved  does  not  ob- 
ject. Nor  does  It  wish  to  say  Congress  is  only 
formalizing  limits  the  President  himself  has 
established,  since  limits  are  one  thing  when 
drawn  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  an- 
other thing  when  etched  Into  law. 

At  the  amendment's  second  level,  we  find 
another  set  of  considerations.  We  think  It 
entirely  appropriate  that  Congress  concern 
Itself  with  the  broad  question  of  American 
policy  toward  the  Cambodian  government, 
and  in  fact,  we  thing  the  Administration 
should  seek  to  involve  Congress  here.  But 
once  again  we  are  left  unsure  what  policy 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. There  is  quite  a  difference  between  a 
policy  of  "no  American  troops"  and  a  policy 
of  "let  the  place  sink." 

The  general  thrust — and  the  ostensible  de- 
fense— of  the  amendment  is  to  implement  a 
policy  of  no  American  troops.  It  has  a  sleep>er 
section,  however,  that  could  undercut  any 
effort  whatever  to  aid  Cambodia  in  its  self- 
defense.  This  section  prohibits  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  any  agreement  to  provide  military  in- 
struction in  Cambodia.  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  could  not  provide  technical  or  financial 
assistance  if  the  South  Vietnamese,  Indo- 
nesians, Thais,  Koreans  or  others  undertook 
to  help  Cambodia  train  its  army. 

It's  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  wrong- 
headed  provision.  If  we  want  to  reduce  our 
presence  in  Asia,  regional  cooperation  is  what 
we  should  try  to  promote,  not  Inhibit.  Also, 
the  section  makes  hash  of  the  sponsors'  argu- 
ments that  they  only  want  to  help  the  Pres- 
ident follow  the  policy  be  has  already  set,  for 


nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  to  the 
Nixon  doctrine. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  directed  at  a  concern  with  which  we 
sympathize — that  Congress  be  more  Involved 
in  foreign  policy.  What  is  needed  Is  the  type 
of  Congressional-Executive  consultation  that 
helped  prevent  an  Indochina  exp>edltlon  In 
support  of  the  French  during  the  Elsenhower 
years.  But  it  Is  not  a  matter  of  writing  a  law 
but  of  building  an  ongoing  process;  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation  is  important  only  to  the 
extent  it  helps  build  the  basis  for  a  continu- 
ing process.  As  it  now  strands,  casting  an  am- 
biguous shadow  both  on  the  President's  pow- 
ers as  Commander  in  Chief  and  on  the  Nixon 
doctrine  of  U.S.  assistance  for  self-help,  the 
Cooper-Church  Eunendment  will  not  build 
but  undermine  the  process. 

Yet  it  could  conceivably  be  turned  Into 
something  else  if  the  Senate  and  the  Ad- 
ministration can  work  together  to  clarify 
what  It  says  about  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
powers  and  to  remove  the  sleeper  section. 
In  the  process  of  working  out  those  problems, 
perhaps  the  two  branches  could  make  a 
small  start  toward  the  trust,  understanding 
and  cooj>eration  necessary  to  truly  meaning- 
ful consultation  on  future  policy. 


Strategy  in  Cambodia 


The   REstTLTS   in   Cambodia 

With  the  eye  toward  Justifying  the  mission, 
allied  headquarters  in  South  Vietnam  has 
released  the  following  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  incursion  into  Cambodia  by 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  troops: 

The  count  now  stands  at  6212  North  Viet- 
namese Army  and  Viet  Cong  troops  killed; 
9559  weapons,  2090  tons  of  rice  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  ammunition  captured. 

It's  an  impressive  list.  And  it  will  be  even 
more  impressive  if  this  action  has  weakened 
the  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong  to  wage  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  hope  the  results  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  quickly  carry  out  Its  mission  In 
South  Vietnam — Vletnamlzatlon.  i.e..  paci- 
fication, and  training  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  And  then  get  out. 

If  that's  accomplished,  it  is  hard  to  be 
against  the  plan.  But  that's  the  big  uncer- 
tainty—even among  the  plan's  staunchest 
supporters. 

It  has  been  reported  that  it  took  the 
enemy  a  year  to  assemble  this  amount  of  war 
materiel.  But  there's  no  agreement  on  how 
long  it  will  take  to  replenish  it.  Or  for  what 
length  of  time  their  war  effort  will  be  con- 
ducted at  less  than  normal  Intensity.  Or  how 
long  they'll  stay  out  of  the  sanctuaries. 

The  price  of  the  incursion  has  not  been 
cheap.  U.S.  losses  for  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion have  been  reported  as  104  killed  and 
446  wounded.  A  cruel  rule  of  military  opera- 
tions Is  that  sometimes  lives  must  be  sacri- 
ficed so  that  many  more  lives  utllmately 
will  be  saved.  This  is  the  President's  rationale 
for  the  move  into  Cambodia. 

Still  speculation  rages  as  to  why  President 
Nixon  ordered  the  mission,  aware  of  all  the 
risks  involved  and  the  reproach  sure  to  come 
from  so  many  quarters.  Opinions  vary  and 
the  real  reason  may  be  a  long  time  coming. 

As  a  purely  tactical  move,  however.  It  al- 
ready appears  to  be  a  partial  success.  Barring 
some  unforeseen  and  tragic  turn  of  events, 
it  should  gain  us  some  time  and  room  to 
breathe  in  South  Vietnam.  Moreover,  the 
Communists  can't  be  sure  the  South  Viet- 
namese, with  our  support,  wouldn't  take  a 
similar  action  again,  if  they  return  to  the 
sanctuaries  now  under  attack.  Now  that  we 
know  the  countryside  better,  air  strikes  no 
doubt  will  prove  to  be  particularly  effective. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  sanctuaries  will  not 
be  as  secure  sis  they  were  prior  to  April  29. 
For  President  Nixon's  concept  of  Vletnam- 
lzatlon and  more  Importantly,  for  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  left  In  South  Vietnam,  that 
may  prove  to  be  an  increasingly  Important 
factor. 


There  are  compelling  reasons  why  Richard 
Nixon  should  be  given  his  two  months  In 
Cambodia  other  than  that  of  cleaning  out 
the  Communist  sanctuaries  which  have 
fueled  the   attacks  on  South   Vietnam. 

In  the  past  year,  the  government  In  Hanoi 
has  diverted  a  large  proportion  of  Its  dwin- 
dling economic  resources  from  the  war  In 
the  south  to  the  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam  itself. 

It  has  theorized  that  It  could  afford  to 
provide  less  for  the  war  during  the  American 
withdrawal.  So  Hanoi  was  feeling  reason- 
ably hale  and  hearty  and  its  general  opti- 
mism over  eventual  victory  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  stagnated  Paris  peace  talks. 

But  if  the  Americans  can  now  destroy  a 
large  part  of  the  stocks  In  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries,  the  North  Vietnamese  will  have 
to  do  one  of  three  things: 

(1)  They  can  replace  their  losses,  which 
would  delay  the  rebuilding  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  dismay  and  irritation  of  the 
p>eople  there — unless  Hanoi  can  successfully 
go  hat  in  hand  to  the  Russians  for  more 
money. 

(2)  They  can  maintain  their  present  bal- 
ance of  economic  priorities,  even  though 
they  know  this  would  reduce  their  chances 
of  beating  the  South  Vietnamese  when  the 
Americans  have  left. 

(3)  They  can  negotiate  on  the  terms  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  offering. 

Informed  guessers  abroad  believe  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  the  President's  surprise 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  Is  that  he  thinks  he 
can  push  the  North  Vietnamese  Into  one  of 
the  two  latter  courses  i>erhaps  with  a  help- 
ing hand  from  Alexei  Kosygln.  although  ad- 
mittedly the  Rtissian  has  not  been  sounding 
as  though  he  would  cooperate. 

However,  it  goes.  President  Nixon  has  hit 
the  enemy  hard  in  a  place  designed  to  hurt 
them  in  several  ways.  His  strategy  is  sound 
and  it  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  without  the  anguished  screams  of  those 
who  don't  understand  what  is  he  trying  to 
achieve. 


It's  Never  Unpopttlar  To  Win 

Instead  of  the  "extended  debate"  some  of 
them  are  promising,  the  senatorial  doves  try- 
ing to  tie  the  president's  hands  in  Cambodia 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  get  a  vote  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  their  case  Is  weakening  perceptibly 
with  mounting  evidence  that  the  Cambodian 
venture  is  turning  out  to  be  a  huge  military 
success.  Up  to  mid-May,  the  allied  sweep 
through  the  Communist  sanctuaries  bad  col- 
lected more  than  10,000  rifles  and  more  than 
a  thousand  heavy  weapons. 

The  nearly  2.000  tons  of  mortar  and  artil- 
lery shells,  rockets  and  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion seized  would  have  kept  the  Communist 
armies  supplied  for  two  years.  These  are 
weapons,  shells  and  bullets  that  won't  be 
used  in  any  attempted  Dunkerque  type  on- 
slaught the  Communists  may  have  had  in 
store  for  the  dwindling  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans who  win  remain  In  South  Vietnam  as 
the  planned  withdrawal  continues. 

In  addition  to  the  arms,  the  Communists 
have  lost  thousands  of  tons  of  rice.  They 
must  rebuild  their  stores  of  arms  and  food 
before  they  can  undertake  another  large- 
scale  offensive  in  South  Vietnam.  The  time 
required  for  restocking  Is  estimated  at  any- 
where from  six  months  to  a  year.  From  Com- 
munist sources  in  Phnom  Penh  comes  con- 
jecture that  Hanoi's  timetable  may  have 
been  knocked  back  by  years  because  of  the 
loss  of  supplies  and  disrupted  communica- 
tions. 

The  Communists  suffered  a  crippling  blow 
to  their  communications  in  their  precipitate 
retreat.  Their  Central  Office  for  South  Viet- 
nam was  out  of  radio  contact  with  Its  troop* 
In  the  field,  and  many  Communist  units  were 
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left  to  wander  leaderless  throughout  eastern 
Canibodia. 

The  Inconsolable  doves  at  home  will  try  to 
minimize  the  operation's  success,  of  course. 
But  consider  what  an  agitated  fluttering 
would  have  seized  them  If  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  had  suffered  a  com- 
parable disaster. 

The  walling  that  would  have  gone  up  from 
the  campuses  and  congressional  halls  would 
have  been  deafening.  There  would  have 
been  shrill  demands  for  capitulation  without 
further  ado  and  for  congressional  Investiga- 
tions of  the  administration's  military  In- 
eptitude. 

But  In  view  of  the  gathering  Indications 
of  success.  It's  going  to  be  hard  for  the  dis- 
senters In  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  main- 
tain that  the  decision  was  a  mistake.  The 
critics  who  continue  to  berate  the  adminis- 
tration for  an  undertaking  that  Is  paying  off 
mUltarlly  are  beginning  to  sound  foolish. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  venture  was 
sound  militarily  but  In  error  politically  are 
spreading  a  contradiction.  For  the  political 
consequences  of  any  military  decision  re- 
spond In  the  long  run  to  the  sole  test  of  Its 
success  or  failure  In  war,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  a  politically  unpopular  victory. 

Therefore  the  senatorial  doves  who  hope 
to  limit  the  funds  available  to  the  president 
through  such  devices  as  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  had  best  make  haste.  The  longer 
they  argue  against  success,  the  sillier  their 
arguments  sound. 

Danger  Sekn   in  Cambodia  Curb  Plan 

Lots  of  people  throughout  the  country — 
including  some  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House — seem  to  think  that  only  Congress  csin 
"declare  war."  They  construe  the  words  "de- 
clare war"  to  mean  that  the  United  States 
cannot  defend  Itself  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  But  how  would  they  answer  this 
question: 

Supposing  a  foreign  government  fired  In 
this  nuclear  age  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  and  destroyed  many  American  lives? 
Would  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  also  commander  In  chief  of  our  armed 
forces,  have  to  wait  for  Congress  to  be  called 
into  session — It  might  acttially  be  in  recess — 
before  he  would  have  authority  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  defend  the  American 
people? 

Incidentally.  Daniel  Henkln.  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Avia- 
tion and  Space  Writers  Association  on  Tues- 
day that  the  launching  of  a  satelUte  con- 
firms the  technological  progress  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  He  warned  that  "prudence  requires 
that  we  continue  to  credit  them  with  ne&r- 
term  capability  to  flre  their  first  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile." 

All  presidents  have  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commander  In  chief 
to  guard  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  also  to  protect  American  lives  and  proi>- 
erty  abroad  whenever  endangered,  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress  before- 
hand. The  Senate,  however,  is  debating  a 
measure  which  would  prohibit  federal  funds 
from  being  used  by  the  President  in  any  way 
for  U.S.  ground  or  naval  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia after  a  certain  date,  presumably  June 
30,  President  Nixon  has  already  announced 
his  Intention  of  removing  American  forces 
by  that  time. 

This  action  could  do  more  than  Just  affect 
the  Cambodian  situation.  It  could  have  an 
Impact  on  America's  military  operations  in 
the  future.  It  could  raise  doubts  whether 
American  citizens  abroad,  who  hitherto  have 
been  assured  of  protection  when  hostile 
countries  have  threatened  them  can  depend 
upon  such  a  safeguard  In  the  future.  It  also 
could  mean  that  aggressor  countries  could 
attack  smaller  nations  without  fear  of  Im- 
mediate counter- moves  by  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  long  delay  that  might  ensue 
before  Congress  could  give  Its  consent  to  a 
military  action. 


The  controversy  Is  basically  political,  and 
those  who  are  espousing  the  Idea  of  limiting 
the  President's  powers  think  they  are  making 
votes  at  home.  Actually,  they  are  building  up 
obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  American  mili- 
tary strength  where  It  may  be  needed  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  halt  aggression 
8Uid  fulfill  American  commitments. 

The  Senate,  for  Instance,  has  ratified  both 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  under  which  the  United 
States  has  made  commitments  to  aid  allied 
countries  that  are  the  victims  of  aggression. 
If  the  pending  measure  In  regard  to  Cambo- 
dia Is  passed,  however,  there  may  be  doubts 
whether  the  United  States  will  honor  Its 
pledges.  In  other  words,  all  treaties  will  be 
subject  to  considerable  question  as  to  their 
effectiveness  If  Congress  now  undertakes  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  commander  In  chief 
to  Initiate  military  steps  when  he  deems 
them  necessary  to  carry  out  American  obli- 
gations. 

There  has  always  been  a  close  Interrela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  President 
when  military  operations  start.  As  the  war  in 
Vietnam  began  to  expand,  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked  Congress  for  spe- 
cific authority.  Both  Houses,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  passed  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  help  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  fight 
against  the  "systematic  campaign  of  ag- 
gression that  the  Communist  regime  In 
North  Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its 
neighbors." 

Once  the  Cambodian  operation  is  com- 
pleted, which  probably  will  be  by  the  end  of 
June,  the  anti-war  sentiment  may  stimulate 
groups  in  Congress  to  push  legislation  to 
require  the  termination  of  our  participation 
In  the  Vietnam  war  Itself  by  compelling  a 
withdrawal  of  all  our  troops  by  a  certain 
date.  This  would  be  a  risky  step  for  the 
United  States,  and  could  encourage  aggres- 
sors to  start  more  trouble  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere.  The  Adn^ilnistratlon  will  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  such  legislative  moves  and 
wUl  point  out  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  Involved. 

Nixon's  Gamble  in  Cambodia  Shows 
Tremendous  Promise 

First,  some  facts : 

Item:  The  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
troops  In  Cambodia  have  taken  above 
10,000  Individual  and  crew-served  weapons — 
or  about  two  years  of  resupply  for  all  the 
101  enemy  battalions  In  the  southern  half  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Item:  They  have  also  taken  above  11.5  mil- 
lion rounds  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  am- 
munition— or  about  a  year  and  a  half's  sup- 
ply for  all  these  enemy  battalions  In  in  and 
rv  Corps. 

Item:  Of  rocket,  mortar  and  recoUless  rifle 
rotinds,  they  have  taken  well  above  50,000 — 
or  enough  for  about  6,000  of  the  Uttle  attacks 
by  fire  which  are  customarily  reported  as 
great  enemy  "offensives"  when  they  are 
bunched  together  in  a  "high  point."  By  the 
standards  of  the  high  points  of  the  last  six 
months,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  therefore 
lost  the  essential  Ingredients  for  over  eight 
years  of  these  pseudo-offensives. 

Item:  Some  7,000  enemy  troops  have  also 
been  killed,  and  1.731  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner, against  negligible  U.S.  losses  and  quite 
small  South  Vietnamese  losses.  In  numbers, 
the  enemy  losses  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  three  North  Vietnamese 
divisions  Hanoi  had  stationed  in  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

To  these  remarkable  totals,  far  more  could 
be  added.  But  there  Is  enough  here,  first  of 
all,  to  prove  that  President  Nixon's  courage- 
ous gamble  In  Cambodia  Is  currently  being  as 
grossly  misrepresented  as  the  enemy's  des- 
perate offensive  at  Tet,  In  1968.  One  case  Is  in 
fact  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Tet  was  Initially  portrayed  as  gigantic 
disaster  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 


In  the  outcome.  It  proved  to  be  a  gigantic 
disaster  for  Hanoi.  As  to  the  Cambodian  gam- 
ble, although  the  final  outcome  must  be 
awaited.  It  is  currently  being  portrayed  as 
a  sad  failure.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
to  date,  it  promises  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  U.S.  arms  since  the  Inchon  landing  In 
Korea. 

Almost  better  still,  It  promises  to  be  a  bril- 
liant feat  of  South  Vietnamese  arms.  Here 
there  Is  another  Irony.  The  same  disaster- 
mongers  who  misrepresented  Tet  and  are  now 
misrepresenting  Cambodia,  used  to  have  an 
easy  way  of  spending  a  dull  day.  On  such 
days,  they  would  describe  the  cowardice  and 
Incompetence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  25th 
Division. 

In  the  present  offensive,  this  was  the  pwlnt 
division,  and  Its  ofllcers  and  men  have  fought 
with  conspicuous  courage  and  efficiency.  But 
so  far  as  one  knows,  none  of  the  disaster- 
mongers  has  made  a  public  apology  to  the 
ARVN  25th,  or  Indeed  to  any  of  the  other 
South  Vietnamese  troops  who  have  been  do- 
ing equally  well.  Yet  the  general  excellence 
of  ARVN's  performance  In  Cambodia  again 
ought  to  be  news  by  any  standard,  especially 
in  view  of  the  President's  Vletnamizatlon 
program. 

There  are  some  pretty  ugly  things  one  Is 
tempted  to  say  about  all  this.  But  It  Is  per- 
haps better  to  examine  the  reasons  the  Cam- 
bodian gamble  now  has  such  tremendous 
promise. 

It  will  no  doubt  come  as  news  to  many 
senators,  but  the  fact  is  that  even  the 
enemy's  troops  really  cannot  go  on  fighting 
without  guns  and  ammunition.  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  have  now  scooF>ed  up  all  the  guns 
and  ammunition  and  many  other  things 
that  were  destined  to  nourish  the  enemy's 
war  In  III  and  IV  Corps  for  much  more  than 
a  year. 

Unless  Hanoi  can  perform  miracles  of  re- 
supply,  therefore,  the  war  In  the  lower  half 
of  South  Vietnam  should  now  begin  to 
wither  away  by  stages.  Genuine  miracles  will 
be  needed  to  avert  this  result,  moreover,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  doubt,  any  longer,  that 
virtually  all  the  supply  for  ni  and  IV  Corps 
has  been  coming  by  sea,  through  the  Cam- 
bodian ports,  for  a  very  long  time. 

This  Is  proved  by  the  labels  In  the  caches 
In  the  sanctuaries:  and  this  lends  enormous 
significance  to  another  crucial  fact.  Tho 
President's  gamble  has  decisively  closed  the 
Cambodian  ports  to  the  enemy,  and  it  can 
be  flatly  predicted  they  will  be  kept  closed, 
no  matter  what  happens. 

No  Increase  of  effort  on  the  Laos  trails  can 
possibly  compensate  the  enemy  for  the  loss 
of  SlhanoukvUle.  This  loss,  In  fact,  should 
be  even  more  upsetting  to  the  Hanoi  war- 
planners  than  their  loss  of  far  more  than  a 
year's  supply  for  their  units  in  lU  and  IV 
Corps. 

The  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cambo- 
dia, finally,  have  been  giving  every  sign  of 
desperate  disorganization,  to  the  point  of 
rep>eated  disobedience  of  the  anguished  or- 
ders of  the  high  command.  Despite  further 
misrepresentation  on  this  head,  moreover, 
there  Is  no  shadow  of  a  present  threat  to 
Phnom  Penh. 

But  the  future  of  the  Lon  Nol  government 
at  Phnom  Penh  remains  the  uncertain  fac- 
tor. This  Is  what  makes  It  needful  to  wait 
and  see  whether  the  Cambodian  gamble  will 
finally  fvilfill  all  of  Its  present  promise. 


Cooler  Look  at  Cambodia 
"The  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  scored  a  major,  perhaps  a  decisive  vic- 
tory with  their  combined  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia .  .  . 

"The  scale  of  the  victory  could  even  lead  to 
some  sort  of  genuine  peace  negotiations — 
but  on  very  different  terms  from  those  being 
discussed  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  offensive 
began." 

This  Is  not  the  reporting  of  some  gung-ho 
American  correspondent  or  the  conclusion 
of  some  "brainwashed"  American  poUtlcan 
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desperately  clutching  for  something  to  Jus- 
tify his  support  of  White  House  policy.  It  is 
the  opening  of  a  dispatch  from  Murray  Sayle, 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  and  seasoned 
of  the  stable  of  younger  correspondents 
maintained  by  The  Times  newspapers  in 
London.  He  was  filing  from  Phnom  Penh. 
His  assessment  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  there  Is  a  perhaps  buUt-ln  British 
tendency  to  be  astringent  in  Judging  Ameri- 
can actions  overseas,  and  because  The  Times 
Initially  voiced  the  opinion  that  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  was  "one  more 
step  to  disaster." 

Of  course  none  of  this  means  the  United 
States  or  the  South  Vietnamese  are  out  of 
the  woods  In  the  struggle  In  Indo-Chlna.  The 
other  side  Is  still  too  resourceful  for  that. 
Neither  does  It  mean  President  Nixon's  con- 
frontation with  the  protest  movement  is 
likely  to  be  over  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
What  It  does  mean — as  Mr.  Sayle  says — Is 
that  there  could  now  be  "some  sort  of  genu- 
ine peace  negotiations."  But  where? 

There  is  already  the  forum  of  the  talks  In 
Paris,  Involving  Hanoi,  Washington,  Saigon 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (NLF).  The  Hanol/NFL  team 
called  off  last  week's  session  of  the  talks  In 
protest  against  American /South  Vietnamese 
operations  in  Cambodia.  Significantly,  how- 
ever, the  other  side  gave  no  indication  of 
breaking  off  the  talks  for  good — perhaps  be- 
cause they  recognize  that,  with  their  set- 
backs In  Cambodia,  they  might  now  be  bet- 
ter served  by  a  compromise  solution  than  by 
continued  stalling. 

But  the  Paris  talks  are  concerned  only  with 
Vietnam,  and  the  war  has  now  clearly  be- 
come an  all  Indo-Chlna  war  and  not  Just  a 
Vietnam  war.  Should  the  forum  then  be  a 
revival  of  the  1954  Geneva  conference  on 
Indo-Chlna?  For  many  reasons  this  would 
be  better  than  Paris.  It  Is  in  fact  what  Wash- 
ington has  Intermittently  suggested  and 
what  one  of  the  conference  cochalrmen 
(Britain)  has  sought  to  Interest  the  other 
(Russia)  In.  But  the  Russians  have  repeat- 
edly stalled.  In  any  case,  there  Is  some  doubt, 
In  today's  circumstances,  whether  China — 
whose  participation  Is  essential — would  Join 
In  a  meeting  under  part-Russian  sponsor- 
ship to  settle  the  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia. 
So  what  else? 

Well,  there  Is  always  the  team  of  three — 
Indonesia,  Japan,  and  Malaysia — set  up  at 
last  week's  12-natlon  Jakarta  conference  on 
Cambodia.  The  conference  had  Its  ups  and 
downs  from  the  moment  the  Indonesian 
Government  proposed  It.  Communist  coun- 
tries, although  Invited,  boycotted  It.  But  the 
gathering  wisely  kept  Itself  In  a  low  key  and 
ended  up  by  establishing  the  team  of  three 
to  work  for  peace.  If  both  Indonesia  and  the 
three-man  team  can  be  seen  to  be  working 
Independently  of  the  Americans,  this  modest 
Initiative  In  Jakarta  could  yet  prove  one  of 
the  little  acorns  out  of  which  great  oak  trees 
grow. 

U.S.  Wins  More  Than  Military  Victory  in 
Cambodia 

What  militant  doves  fall  to  understand. 
Just  now.  Is  this:  by  taking  the  Communist 
bases  along  the  frontier  of  Cambodia,  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  has  won  the  greatest  victory  of 
our  decade-long  Involvement  In  Southeast- 
em  Asia.  But  perhaps  some  of  those  doves 
don't  desire  American  victories;  perhaps  they 
smile  upon  the  Ideologies  of  Hanoi  and  the 
terrorists  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  Cam- 
bodian campaign,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  had  beaten  the  enemy  drama- 
tically, at  small  cost.  More  than  7,000  Com- 
munist troops  had  been  killed,  and  an  im- 
known  number  wounded  or  captured :  this  Is 
the  equivalent  of  destroying  two  divisions  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  losses  were  slight. 


But  this  military  achievement  Is  only  inci- 
dental to  several  larger  successes  achieved  by 
taking  the  offensive  along  the  frontier.  Those 
other  gains  exceed  anything  accompUshed  by 
the  Americans  and  their  allies  In  all  the  long 
Vietnamese  struggle. 

Flr^t,  the  Nlxon  offensive  against  the  Com- 
munist bases  In  Cambodia  has  made  It  far 
easier  to  withdraw  150,000  more  American 
troops  by  the  end  of  this  year — without  ex- 
posing South  Vietnam  to  Communist  con- 
quest. Hard  hit  and  bewildered,  Hanoi's 
troops  win  be  unable  to  undertake  a  counter- 
attack along  the  Cambodian  front  for  many 
months  to  come — during  which  time  Ameri- 
can disengagement  can  proceed  as  Mr.  Nlxon 
has  scheduled  It. 

Second,  the  government  and  the  army  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  mightily  heart- 
ened by  this  victory,  and  can  act  with  more 
confidence  and  better  pro6p>ect  of  continuing 
success  than  ever  they  enjoyed  before.  They 
soon  should  be  able  to  assume  most  of  their 
own  defense. 

Third,  the  Cambodian  government  at 
Phnom  Penh,  headed  by  Gen.  Lon  Nol,  has 
been  saved  from  the  Communist  onslaught. 
That  government  has  been  given  precious 
time  In  which  to  organize  effective  resistance 
to  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
Time  was  mostly  what  the  Cambodians 
needed;  for  the  Kymers,  detestation  of  Viet- 
namese should  suffice  to  squelch  a  guerrilla 
war  like  that  In  Vietnam,  provided  that  Lon 
Nol  is  able  to  repulse  In  this  hour  of  crisis 
the  40,000  Communist  troops  that  have  In- 
vaded his  country. 

Fourth,  the  Communists'  stocks  of  muni- 
tions and  food  have  been  captured,  in  vast 
quantity,  and  their  bases  In  eastern  Cam- 
bodia have  been  overrun.  Withdrawn  to  the 
Interior  of  Cambodia,  the  enemy  soon  will 
be  desperately  short  of  ammunition  and 
rice.  And  our  forces  have  cut,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, the  routes  by  which  supplies  come 
Ao-fra  through  Laos. 

Fifth,  the  Nixon  offensive  has  made  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  Communists  to 
mount  any  assault  upon  the  neighborhood 
of  Saigon  until  the  monsoons  are  over.  And 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  Mekong  Delta  are  cut  off 
from  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

Sixth,  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  suf- 
fered a  vast  loss  of  face  throughout  South- 
eastern Asia.  Not  only  Cambodia,  but  Thai- 
land and  other  states  are  heartened  to  resist 
the  Communists — who  now  clearly  are  vin- 
cible, when  one  carries  the  war  to  them. 

Finally,  Soviet  Russia  has  been  informed, 
through  this  Cambodian  action,  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  feeble  giant:  that 
America  can  strike  promptly  and  with  great 
power,  when  necessary.  This  will  diminish  the 
Russian  proclivity  to  aid  the  Arab  states 
against  Israel;  and  It  should  incline  Moscow 
toward  more  serious  negotiations  In  the 
SALT  talks  and  elsewhere.  In  the  long  run. 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  act  In  Cam- 
bodia will  be  understood  as  a  bold  measure 
that  Improved  the  prospects  for  peace. 

A  Different  Scene 

Just  before  the  drive  in  Cambodia  began, 
a  South  Vietnamese  colonel  released  some 
long-p)ent-up  anger  on  his  chief  U.S.  adviser. 
"You  Americans  think  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  gods!"  he  shouted.  "You  should  give  us 
a  chance  to  fight  as  they  do — on  someone 
else's  land.  We  would  amaze  you."  By  last 
week,  after  a  month  of  campaigning  on  Cam- 
bodian soil,  the  colonel's  words  were  begin- 
ning to  sound  prophetic.  For  many  U.S.  mili- 
tary men.  if  not  exactly  amazed,  were  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  performance  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia. "The  rabbits,"  observed  one  Amer- 
ican, "have  turned  into  tigers. 

Not  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
chewed  up  the  North  Vietnamese  or  their 
Viet  Cong  and  local  Communist  allies  in  any 


conclusive  fashion.  Indeed,  the  Communist 
troops,  in  accord  with  the  Maoist  guerrilla 
maxim  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  superior 
forces,  have  chosen  to  avoid  major  confron- 
tations. But  nevertheless,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  done  exceedingly  well  when  the 
enemy  has  elected  to  stand  and  fight.  In  the 
process,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  moved 
steadily  Into  Cambodia,  and  last  week— with 
the  capture  of  the  Important  rubber  planta- 
tion town  of  Chup  and  the  consoUdation  of 
their  positions  south  of  Phnom  Penh — ^they 
were  in  control  of  vast  stretches  of  lice-rlch, 
densely  populated  land  to  the  east  and  south 
of  the  Cambodian  capital. 

One  of  the  Ironies  In  this,  according  to  a 
high-level  U.S.  military  source,  is  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff  was 
originally  horrified  at  the  Idea  of  engaging 
In  a  massive  thrust  into  Cambodia.  It  was 
only  after  the  General  Staff  was  given  direct 
orders  from  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
that  It  reluctantly  prepared  the  battle  plans. 
"Not  only  were  they  excellent  p'.ans,"  said 
the  American,  "but  they  were  brilliantly  car- 
ried out."  Those  plans  called  f or  ( 1 )  a  multl- 
dlvlsion  groimd  operation  and  (2)  a  search- 
and-clear  sweep  up  the  Mekong  River  all 
the  way  to  Phnom  Penh  by  a  combined  force 
of  all  four  of  Saigon's  military  services — the 
army,  navy,  marines  and  air  force.  Such 
complicated,  large-scale  maneuvers  were  new 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  But  both,  so  far. 
have  been  carried  out  In  Cambodia  with 
hardly  a  hitch. 

Rout:  The  aggressiveness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  once  a  sore  point  with 
U.S.  advisers,  is  also  getting  better  marks.  In 
one  case,  a  company  "of  South  Vietnamese 
hiked  a  risky  10  kilometers  at  night  to  sur- 
prise and  rout  a  bigger  force  of  North  Viet- 
namese the  next  morning.  Such  a  maneuver 
would  have  taken  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  of  yesteryear  several  days  and  a  regi- 
ment to  execute.  And  there  is  no  concealing 
the  pleasure  that  Saigon  Is  taking  in  Its 
recent  military  achievements.  "No  one  can 
say  now  that  we  lack  fighting  spirit,"  says 
Minister  of  State  Phan'Quang  Dan. 

If  the  willingness  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  seek  the  enemy  and  Join  him  In  battle 
has  been  Impressive,  so  too  has  been  their 
Impeccable  military  discipline.  In  the  South 
Vletnsmese  encampments  near  Cambodian 
towns,  tents  are  pitched  symmetrically, 
trucks  are  lined  up,  latrines  are  dug  and 
garbage  Is  actually  buried.  And  despite 
earlier  fears  in  Phnom  Penh,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  behaved  with  remarkable  re- 
straint toward  the  Cambodians.  Rape  and 
looting  have  been  rare,  and  for  the  most 
part  South  Vietnamese  troops  have  carried 
out  orders  not  to  display  their  own  national 
flag  unnecessarily.  "Can  you  imagine,"  asks 
one  U.S.  major,  "Americans  strolling  into  a 
country  where  other  Americans  had  been 
slaughtered  and  not  even  flying  their  flag?  " 

What  has  happened  to  transform  the 
once-maligned  South  Vietnamese  troops?  It 
is  simple,"  says  an  American  military  adviser. 
"After  twenty  years  of  what  has  always  been 
essentially  a  defensive  war,  the  southerners 
have  finally  gone  on  the  offensive.  They  are 
fighting  in  someone  else's  btkckyard  and 
happy  to  be  there  '  Morale  has  soiared.  and 
truckloads  of  South  Vietnamese  have  roared 
Into  battle  in  almost  a  holiday  mood.  More- 
over, there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  South 
Vietnamese — after  years  of  being  condescend- 
ed to  by  the  Americans — are  delighted  to 
show  the  ragamuffin  Cambodian  Army  what 
real  fighting  men  are  like.  Echoing  U.S.  views 
of  the  ARVN,  South  Vietnamese  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Ba  Di  remarks:  "These  Cambodians 
wouldn't  be  bad  fighters  If  they  had  the 
right  equipment  and  good  leaders." 

But  the  leadership  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  high  morale,  do  not  fully  explain 
the  South  Vietnamese  success.  There  Is  also 
the  very  major  factor  that  the  Cambodian 
campaign  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  conventional 
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operation — capturing  towns,  ferry  crossings 
and  rubber  plantations — that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  has  been  trained  for  but 
has  rarely  had  tiie  chance  to  carry  out.  In 
Cambodia,  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  effect  that  blowing 
up  a  town  will  have  on  the  p«K:lflcatlon  pro- 
gram. And  they  can  take  to  the  paved  roads 
with  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  highball  from  one  Cambodian  town  to 
another  Just  as  their  Yankee  mentors  did 
In  World  War  II.  .\n  added  Joy  Is  that  the 
enemy  has  not  had  the  time  to  seed  the 
roads  and  Jungle  with  mines  and  booby 
traps. 

AU  this,  of  course,  raises  the  question  of 
Just  how  relevant  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  experience  in  Cambodia  Is  to  the 
situation  at  home,  where  fighting  conditions 
are  vastly  different.  "The  fact  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  good  at  this  type  of  opera- 
tion." says  one  Western  diplomat,  "doesn't 
mean  they'll  do  a  good  Job  back  In  VletnEun." 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  it  mean  that  they 
will  ultimately  emerge  triumphant  from 
Cemabodla.  So  far,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  done  their  Job  in  Cambodia  with  con- 
siderable flair  and  effectiveness.  But  they 
have  not  by  any  means  destroyed  the  enemy, 
only  driven  him  to  cover.  The  North  Viet- 
namese still  have  powerful  forces  In  the 
Cambodian  countrv'slde  surrounding  many 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  positions.  And  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  should  become  bogged 
down  In  the  monsoon  rains  expected  this 
month,  then  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
well  try  to  deflate  the  newly  puffed-up  ego 
of  their  enemies. 

House  TRADmoNS  Make  Vote  on  Wak 
Unltkely 
(By  Shirley  Elder)  | 

Unless  some  major  changes  occur  In  the 
next  few  months.  It  Is  doubtful  that  there 
will  be  a  recorded  vote  in  the  Hotise  on  the 
issue  of  the  Vietnam  war,  no  matter  what 
the  Senate  does  or  what  happens  In  South- 
east Asia. 

This  is  not  because  the  issue  will  not  be 
raised.  It  certainly  will,  both  in  House  anti- 
war efforts  as  appropriations  bills  come  to 
the  floor,  and  In  House  consideration  of 
whatever  Senate  amendments  are  adopted. 

But  House  rules  and  traditions  are  so 
rigid  that  nothing  short  of  a  minor  revolu- 
tion is  going  to  change  them. 

A  chief  factor  is  that  most  House  business 
Is  conducted  in  what's  known  as  the  "com- 
mittee of  the  whole,"  where  no  record  Is 
made  of  the  votes  of  Individual  congress- 
men. 

BoaaowTD  niOM  bkitish 

The  procedure  was  lifted  from  the  British 
parliamentary  system,  where  Informal  votes 
were  designed  to  protect  legislators  from  the 
king's  recriminations. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  votes  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole:  voice,  where  each  side 
hollers  "aye"  or  "no";  a  division,  where  the 
members  stand  to  be  counted,  and  tellers, 
where  each  congressman  files  down  the 
center  aisle  to  be  t&lUed. 

A  recorded  vote,  with  all  names  listed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  for  all  to  see,  Is 
fKJSslble  in  only  two  situations. 

First,  if  an  unfriendly  amendment  is 
adopted  In  the  committee  of  the  whole,  a 
bill's  floor  manager  can  demand  a  roll  call 
when  the  House  restimes  regular  business. 

Second,  a  roll  call  is  possible  on  a  motion 
to  recommit,  which  traditionally  is  liandled 
by  the  minority  party  as  a  last  chance  to 
kill  or  alter  legislation  by  sending  it  back 
to  the  original  committee. 

On  the  question  of  the  war,  however.  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  leaders  Join  In 
support  of  the  President.  The  minority  party 
does  not,  in  this  case,  represent  the  "op- 
position" viewpoint.  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit becomes  meaningless,  and  liberal  war 
foes  are  frustrated  to  the  point  of  rage. 


Grumbling  that  war  backers  lack  the 
courage  to  be  counted  publicly  on  the  war, 
the  doves  have  turned  to  a  confusing  al- 
ternative, something  known  as  the  "previous 
question." 

Normally,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered 
routinely,  without  challenge.  It  simply  clears 
the  way  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. The  speaker  announces:  "The  previous 
question  (namely,  the  vote  on  the  bill)  Is 
ordered" — and  the  House  votes. 

However,  if  the  House  refused  to  order 
that  vote,  by  not  agreeing  to  the  previous 
question,  the  bill  again  would  be  open  to 
amendment,  this  time  without  the  protec- 
tions of  the  committee  of  the  whole:  votes 
would  be  recorded. 

So.  liberals  have  begun  demanding  roll 
calls  on  this  procedural  move:  a  "no"  vote  Is 
interpreted  as  support  of  whatever  liberal 
amendment  is  being  pushed.  Thus,  the  only 
record  vote  supporting  the  supersonic  trans- 
port the  other  day  actually  came  on  a  previ- 
ous-question tally.  Liberals,  trying  to  kill 
SST  funds,  came  closer  than  they  ever  have, 
losing  176  to  163. 

Similarly,  the  only  vote  on  whether  to 
restrict  funds  for  sending  American  troops 
Into  Cambodia  came  on  a  move  to  order  the 
previous  question.  Doves  lost.  248  to  146.  but 
in  losing,  they  hit  a  new  high  In  anti-war 
sentiment. 

Critics  of  the  war  And  it  difficult  to  explain 
why  the  House  Is  more  hawkish  than  the 
Senate.  Part  of  the  answer  rests  with  the 
leadership.  Both  Democratic  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  and  GOP  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford  feel  Congress  should  do  nothing  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  chief  executive  on  matters 
of  national  security. 

Leading  House  doves  argue  the  leadership 
Is  running  behind  the  country.  They  say  they 
sense  a  changing  mood  throughout  the  na- 
tion and  they  warn  that  House  members  who 
refuse  to  see  this  will  flnd  the  voters  refus- 
ing to  send  them  back  to  Congress. 

Still,  the  doves  mustered  only  those  146 
votes  on  a  major  test  of  sentiment  shortly 
after  President  Nixon  appeared  to  escalate 
the  conflict  by  sending  U.S.  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Of  the  146,  116  were  Democrats,  a  minor- 
ity of  the  House  Democrats. 

War  foes  protest,  however,  that  these  test 
votes,  coming  on  procedural  questions,  never 
really  come  to  grips  with  basic  Issues. 

Rep.  Donald  M.  Fraser,  D-Mlnn.,  chairman 
of  the  liberal  Democratic  Study  Group  and  a 
s|>okesm£Ui  for  those  who  oppose  the  war, 
has  launched  a  campaign  against  these  rules, 
which  he  says  deprive  the  liberal  minority  of 
an  opportunity  to  force  a  Vietnam  vote. 

There  are  three  main  targets — the  refusal 
to  record  teller  votes,  the  fact  that  motions 
to  recommit  are  offered  by  top  minority 
members  of  a  committee  who  often  do  not 
represent  the  true  minority,  and  the  practice 
of  permitting  those  same  senior  members  to 
allocate  debate  time. 

As  ranking  Democrats  and  Republicans  on 
each  committee  grow  old  together,  their 
philosophies  often  blend  Into  uniformity. 
Four  come  to  mind :  Armed  Services,  Appro- 
priations, Judiciary.  Foreign  Affairs. 

Fraser  tried  and  failed  to  alter  the  time- 
honored  procedures  when  the  House  took 
up  the  military  construction  authorization 
bill.  He  wanted  discussion  time  reserved 
si)eclflcally  for  the  true  "minority"  on  mili- 
tary matters — In  this  case,  the  liberals  from 
both  parties — and  he  wanted  the  House  to 
permit  a  dissenter  to  offer  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, or  kill  certain  portions  of,  the  bill. 

It  didp't  work. 

Fraser's  followers  had  to  turn  to  the  "pre- 
vious question."  They  lost,  as  anticipated. 

The  maneuver  certainly  is  not  the  sim- 
plest way  of  legislating,  but  It's  all  the  out- 
voted and  out-ranked  liberals  have.  It  still 
leaves  doubt  over  how  the  House  really  feels. 
Presumably,  some  vote  for  or  against  the 
prevloxis  question  because  of  their  personal 


feelings  on  using  procedural  matters  as  test 
votes. 

Clearly,  a  majority  of  House  members  do 
not  want  to  vote  on  whether  to  support 
Nixon  In  Southeast  Asia  and,  almost  as 
clearly,  a  majority  do  support  the  President. 
By  falling  to  permit  a  clear  yes-no  vote,  how- 
ever, the  House  allows  the  question  to  re- 
main muddy  and  lets  the  President  Inter- 
pret Its  actions  anyway  he  wants. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  con- 
venient for  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  request,  if  the 
Senator  could,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
him,  that  he  yield  to  me  for  10  or  12 
minutes  so  that  I  may  comment  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYPID  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate, too,  for  permitting  this  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  entire  subject  since  the 
highly  importsmt  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment became  the  pending  question.  It 
represents  the  thought  of  two  of  our  very 
finest  and  among  our  most  able  Senators. 
We  all  cherish  them  and  appreciate  their 
efforts  in  tryirjg  to  get  this  problem 
solved.  I  am  delighted  with  the  way  they 
have  carried  on  this  debate. 

But  to  me,  as  I  see  the  operation  of 
this  war,  how  we  got  into  it.  how  we  have 
carried  it  on,  and  what  a  prominent  part 
the  sanctuaries  have  played,  it  looks  as 
though,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  there — 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  turning  and  run- 
ning— it  is  fortunate  that  we  had  the 
decision  made  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  also  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  this  sanctuary 
in  particular  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  satisfied 
for  years  that  the  sanctuary  system 
there  is  our  primary  obstacle  in  bring- 
ing this  conflict  to  a  termination;  of 
bringing  this  conflict — and  it  is  an  im- 
fortunat€  conflict — to  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  some  kind.  I  think  the  suc- 
cess of  taking  over  this  sanctuary  has 
proven  beyond  all  doubt  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  President's  decision  to  go 
in  there.  He  did  not  know  how  it  would 
result.  No  one  else  did.  But  that  was  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  decision  had 
to  be  made,  and  he  made  the  hard  one. 
Without  going  into  the  figures  again.  I 
think  the  action  is  highly  successful. 

As  one  who  has  been  faiily  close  to 
this  war  all  the  way  through,  I  think 
the  movement  of  our  troops  in  going  in 
and  destroying  the  sanctuary  made  the 
difference,  for  the  time  being,  with  re- 
spect to  continuing  with  our  withdrawal 
program.  In  other  words.  I  believe  the 
plan  was  in  jeopardy.  I  had  the  feeling, 
before  I  ever  heard  about  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia,  that  we  were  getting  down 
to  a  narrow  margin  of  being  able  to 
withdraw  safely,  leaving  the  men  •who 
were  still  there  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. So  for  those  reasons  I  greatly 
welcome  what  was  done. 
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On  the  very  practical  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  do  think  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  involved,  and  in  this  way:  I  have 
said  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress  certainly  has  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  or  to  withhold 
money.  But  if  we  are  already  in  a  war 
and  men  are  going  forth  to  battle — 
and  certainly  this  matter  has  jelled 
into  4  or  5  years  of  actual  fighting — 
then,  so  long  as  the  battle  is  going  on 
and  boys  are  ordered  to  go  in  and  sacri- 
fice their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  battles 
there  every  day,  I  do  not  believe  any  pro- 
viso Congress  puts  in  a  bill,  appropria- 
tion, or  otherwise,  is  binding  on  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Commander  in  Chief.  I  do 
not  conceive  that  we  could  have  the 
authority  to  say,  "Go  on  with  the  battle, 
the  money  is  here,  but  don't  hit  the  other 
fellow  back."  That  is  about  all  we  are 
doing  in  the  sanctuaries. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  ought 
to  be  put  in  a  position  of  having  to  de- 
cide whether  that  proviso  is  valid  or 
not.  Every  President  wants  to  obey  what- 
ever Congress  enacts.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  President  would  fail  to  obey 
it — the  very  opposite  of  that — but  it 
proves  to  me  that  he  could  not  be  bound 
by  it,  within  the  laws  of  reason  and 
carrying  on  a  war  in  a  battlefield  there 
in  which  we  are  trying  to  proscribe  or 
limit  him.  To  me,  that  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  great  concern,  but  it  involves  a 
precedent  that  would  plague  our  country 
and  future  Presidents.  In  all  the  ups  and 
downs  and  wars  we  have  had,  there  has 
never  been  a  Congress  that  imdertook 
to  pass  a  law  that  proscribed  and  lim- 
ited the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  to  a  battle  that  was  already  going  on. 
That  certainly  is  a  physical  fact. 

I  highly  conimend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  have  been  groping  all 
the  time  as  to  just  what  would  be  the 
proper  amendment  to  offer  on  the  point 
that  I  am  discussing,  in  order  to  put  this 
whole  matter  in  issue  and  make  it  de- 
cisive. I  think  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  come  up  with  the  exact 
language,  the  proper  language,  the  lan- 
guage with  the  proper  meaning.  It  does 
not  go  too  far,  but  it  goes  far  enough. 

ADDmONAL   COSPONSOR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  heart- 
ily support  the  amendment:  and,  if  I 
am  in  order  now,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
had  asked  him  a  few  hours  ago  if  that 
would  be  all  right.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  attitude. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
allow  me.  I  thank  him  for  his  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
cosponsorship.  He  is  a  great  Senator,  a 
powerful  Senator,  a  highly  respected 
Senator.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  asked 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  and  that  this 
request  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  am  grateful, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue,  other  Sen- 
ators are  as  much  concerned  about  the 


Constitution  as  I  am,  of  course.  But  I 
point  out  again  that  phrase  in  the  Con- 
stitution, "the  Commander  in  Chief," 
has  a  real  meaning. 

The  question  was.  as  I  gather  from 
what  I  have  read  about  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  that  the  delegates 
could  not  agree  upon  how  they  would  se- 
lect, particularly  in  wartime,  a  com- 
mander in  chief:  and  they  never  did 
agree  upon  a  system  of  selecting  a  com- 
mander in  chief.  They  finally  settled  on 
the  idea  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation  would  be  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  argument  was  made  that  while 
everyone  had  in  mind  George  Washing- 
ton for  our  first  President,  we  would 
have  future  Presidents  who  were  not 
militarily  trained.  However,  they  decided 
it  did  not  make  any  difference.  They 
wanted  the  authority  placed  there,  and 
the  President  could  act  on  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  others. 

So  this  is  a  constitutional  office,  to 
the  same  degree  that  the  Presidency  is 
a  constitutional  oflfice,  though  the  same 
man  occupies  both. 

To  be  frank  about  it,  can  anyone  imag- 
ine the  First  Congress  putting  limita- 
tions on  George  Washington  with  refer- 
ence to  a  battle  that  was  already  in 
progress?  More  recently,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  Congress  putting  limitations 
upon  the  late  President  Eisenhower  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  allied  forces 
in  World  War  n.  Such  thoughts  the  mind 
rejects  immediately. 

But  the  principle  is  just  the  same.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  an  attack  on  Presi- 
dent NLxon  personally;  I  want  to  make 
that  clear.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  But 
I  am  not  pleading  for  President  Nixon. 
I  am  pleading  for  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
office  of  Commander  in  Chief. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  continued  use  of  this  power  is  nec- 
essary for  our  withdrawal  program, 
which  I  pray  will  be  successful,  and  I 
have  some  belief  that  it  will. 

Frankly,  I  never  have  flatly  stated  that 
I  believed  unconditionally  this  is  the 
way,  and  the  only  way.  But  I  want  to 
back  it,  and  I  shall  back  it  as  long  as 
I  can.  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  success.  But  we  ought  not  to  stop  here 
and  argue  too  long,  now,  about  whether 
the  Commander  in  Chief  should  have 
gone  in  here  or  gone  in  there.  If  we  are 
going  to  back  this  war  that  we  have 
been  in  for  5  years,  we  have  got  to  have 
somebody  to  make  those  decisions. 

Going  over  into  another  country, 
though,  is  a  serious  matter.  Crossing  a 
boundary  line  for  any  reason  is  a  seri- 
ous matter,  and  should  give  pause  for  a 
second  thought.  I  am  sure  it  did  in  this 
instance. 

But,  what  is  that  territory  there  that 
we  have  been  in  and  may  have  to  go  into 
again  after  we  retire?  That  territory  lost 
its  neutrality  years  ago.  It  has  lost  all  of 
its  normal  characteristics  of  being  a  part 
of  an  independent  nation.  The  Cambo- 
dian Government  was  either  willing  for 
this  sanctuary  to  be  there,  or  else  could 
not  prevent  it.  So  it  had  lost  all  aspects 
of  its  neutrality.  It  had  long  ago  lost  all 
aspects  of  its  independence  as  a  nation; 


instead,  it  was  an  arsenal — an  arsenal  for 
supplies,  of  weapons,  military  hardware 
of  all  kinds,  essential  ammunition  for  re- 
plenishment of  the  army,  retraining — 
well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  much 
retraining  done  there,  but  there  was  a  re- 
constituting of  the  fighting  units.  Virtu- 
ally everything  that  needed  to  be  done  in 
making  a  war  was  done  there  except  the 
basic  training  and,  of  course,  the  indus- 
trial production  that  has  to  be  behind 
it. 

So  it  lost  its  neutrality.  It  lost  its 
identification  as  a  part  of  a  nation  that 
could  maintain  its  sovereignty.  It  was  an 
arsenal  for  the  production  of  war. 
Against  whom?  Against  us.  Against  our 
men  that  we  were  having  to  send  into 
those  battles  day  after  day  after  day — 
including,  of  course,  our  other  aUies. 

Can  we  say  now,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  our  good  inten- 
tions, that  we  are  going  to  reach  out, 
stay  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  say 
to  him,  "Oh,  we  are  going  to  back  you, 
except  that  on  this  battlefield  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  have  freedom  of  judg- 
ment, in  this  very  vital  spot"? 

I  know  we  accept  in  good  faith  the  in- 
tentions of  the  President  to  come  out  of 
there  by  a  certain  date.  But  what  Presi- 
dent can  guarantee,  in  a  war,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  exactly  what 
his  plans  are?  What  President,  at  any 
time,  has  ever  been  able  to  guarantee  that 
this  same  problem  will  not  redevelop? 
Of  course  no  one  can. 

If  we  adopt  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  the  fine  words  that 
are  in  it,  it  is  going  to  tie  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  down  to  where,  re- 
gardless of  what  develops  in  that  sanc- 
tuary or  anywhere  else  that  has  these 
countries'  names  tied  to  it,  he  cannot 
move,  even  during  a  battle,  to  protect 
men  who  are  engaged  in  that  battle,  and 
he  cannot  move  into  such  areas  to  con- 
tinue our  withdrawal  program. 

So  in  those  circumstances  I  say  we 
must,  in  some  way,  stay  the  legislative 
arm  until  we  have  taken  a  second 
thought.  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any- 
one else  with  trying  to  maintain  and 
protect  the  legislative  power;  but  that  is 
not  the  issue  here  now.  We  are  already  in 
war.  We  are  already  in  those  battles,  and 
we  are  not  demanding  that  all  those  men 
be  brought  home.  Few,  if  any.  Senators 
have  taken  the  responsibility  of  advocat- 
ing that.  Instead,  over  and  over  again, 
nearly  all  of  us  have  approved  continua- 
tion of  the  war. 

I  am  not  casting  any  "I-told-you-so's," 
or  saying  to  any  Senator  that  he  should 
have  voted  a  different  way.  Senators 
voted  the  way  they  thought  they  should 
have  voted  at  the  time.  Over  and  over,  we 
have  passed  authorization  bills  and  ap- 
propriation bills  to  do  what  we,  in  our 
hearts,  did  not  favor  or  did  not  want  to 
do.  But,  as  is  almost  always  true,  the  law 
of  necessity  operated  on  us,  and  we  went 
ahead  and  did  these  things. 

To  that  extent,  we  cannot  say  now  that 
we  did  not  give  the  former  Presidents 
the  authority  to  do  the  very  things  that 
they  have  been  doing,  in  a  general  way. 
I  do  not  refer  only  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  Suppose  we  had  not  passed  it. 
We  have  given  this  consent  over  and  over 
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again,  and  now  it  is  certainly  not  very — 
well,  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "con- 
sistent." but  it  is  not  in  keeping.  I  sub- 
mit, with  our  responsibilities  in  view  of 
what  we  have  already  done,  to  approach 
this  problem  in  this  way. 

I  would  rather  see  a  resolution  demand- 
ing a  complete  and  immediate  with- 
drawal than  to  see  one  that  would  keep 
our  men  on  the  battlefield,  but  still  not 
give  their  Commander  in  Chief  some 
freedom  of  judgment  in  their  protection. 

I  am  choosing  my  words  carefully  now. 
I  think  it  would  be  better,  even,  to  set  a 
future  date  for  a  complete  withdrawal 
than  it  would  be  to  say  to  the  President, 
in  effect,  "Keep  on  fighting,  keep  on 
sending  our  men  in." 

"You  can  do  it.  but  don't  dare  step  over 
that  imaginary  line  to  destroy  the  sanc- 
tuaries which  they  not  only  have  built 
up  as  an  arsenal  of  supply  but  also  have 
used  as  a  refuge  to  hit  and  run."  That 
has  been  our  drawback,  as  almost  every- 
one knows,  all  during  this  war. 

I  have  no  more  knowledge  about  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  than  anyone  else. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  mail — mail  from 
my  home  State  and  other  mail.  I  am  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  any  particular  let- 
ter. I  am  thinking  now  in  terms  of  the 
way  I  interpret  the  feeling,  the  expres- 
sion, on  the  street,  in  the  buses,  at  the 
crossroads,  at  the  ball  games.  I  have 
traveled  somewhat  throughout  the  coun- 
try while  this  amendment  has  been 
pending.  With  their  good,  old  common- 
sense,  the  American  people,  by  and  large, 
know  that  if  we  are  in  war.  someone  has 
to  direct  the  war.  They  know  that.  We 
cannot  fool  them.  We  cannot  fool  the 
people  at  the  crossroads  in  the  United 
States  on  that  point.  We  cannot  fool  the 
housewives  and  the  mothers  of  these 
boys.  They  know  someone  must  direct 
the  war  if  you  were  going  to  be  in  it.  They 
know,  too,  that  it  cannot  be  directed  by 
a  multiheaded  body  such  as  Congress. 
They  understand  that  fully. 

They  may  not  know  exactly  what 
Commander  in  Chief"  means.  Many  of 
them  may  not  realize,  without  being 
reminded,  that  this  is  a  constitutional 
function.  But  they  know  that  a  govern- 
ment must  have  a  head,  a  war  must  be 
rxin,  and  someone  must  have  the  final 
say.  If  they  do  not  realize  the  wording 
of  the  Constitution,  they  know  what  the 
custom  is.  and  it  is  that  the  President 
has  the  final  say. 

Another  thought  goes  with  that,  just 
as  night  follows  day,  and  it  is  this:  If 
we  are  going  to  stay  in  that  war  and  are 
going  to  send  our  boys  into  battle,  we 
want  the  President  to  have  the  authority 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  combined 
judgment  of  himself  and  his  advisers. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  mass  of 
mail  and  the  marching.  I  am  distressed, 
too.  that  we  are  in  war  and  that  our 
people  are  disturbed,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  But  when  we  allow  for  the  z 
percent  of  them  who  are  making  the 
noise  and  doing  the  marching — much  of 
it  in  good  faith — the  great  body  of  the 
people  have  the  capacity  to  come  to  a 
judgment  based  on  common  sense.  They 
know,  SIS  I  have  said,  that  in  a  war  some- 


one must  be  in  charge.  They  know  that  it 
carmot  be  Congress.  They  do  not  want 
US  interfering  and  limiting  and  restrict- 
ing this  power  as  it  relates  to  carrying 
out  the  function,  the  fighting,  the  plan- 
ning, and  the  activities  on  the  battlefield. 

I  believe  that  time  will  prove  whether 
we  should  adopt  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  adopted.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  will  ever  adopt  the  con- 
cept of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
in  whatever  wording.  But  in  the  event 
the  Senate  should  adopt  it,  I  believe  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  mistake;  that  just 
that  much  would  be  an  injurious  prece- 
dent. The  injui-y  would  start  fiowing  to 
us  immediately.  It  would  start  more 
quickly  than  on  the  battlefield — In  the 
embassies  and  the  chancelleries  and  with 
the  heads  of  government  all  over  the 
world,  both  friend  and  foe.  It  would  be 
unprecedented  that  a  responsible  body 
such  as  Congress,  when  we  are  in  this 
predicament,  would  try  to  restrict,  by 
words  and  limitations,  the  authority,  the 
judgment,  and  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  think  there  would  be  great  glee  around 
the  council  tables  of  our  enemies,  our 
adversaries,  and  those  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  us  and  against  us,  and 
it  would  be  a  victory  for  them.  I  think 
we  would  immediately  start  taking  a 
downward  turn  in  any  chance  to  get  a 
settlement,  a  reasonable  settlement  of 
any  kind,  in  this  unfortunate  war.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  create  doubt  among  our 
friends.  But  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  formidable  strength  and  determina- 
tion it  would  give  to  our  adversaries,  to 
keep  up  their  plan  to  continue  this  war 
as  Icng  as  they  can,  with  as  much  cost 
to  us  as  they  can.  Every  day  they  are 
able  to  do  that,  it  is  a  victory  for  them. 
They  do  not  expect  to  annihilate  us  and 
to  overrun  our  armies.  They  want  to 
take  a  toll  of  a  different  kind. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  stay  in,  in- 
stead of  thinking  of  ways  to  restrict  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
we  should  be  thinking  of  ways  to  back 
him  and  support  him.  That  is  the  Amer- 
ican way.  Like  liim  or  not,  that  is  an- 
other question.  Support  him  or  not  at 
the  polls,  that  is  another  question.  But 
when  the  pressure  is  on  us  and  the  crisis 
is  on  and  our  boys  are  going  into  battle, 
God  save  us  from  the  day  that  we  try 
to  decide  things  both  ways — to  be  in  a 
war  but  to  be  wishing  ourselves  out  of  it. 

War  is  war,  a  noted  journalist  said, 
but  there  are  much  worse  things  than 
that  about  war.  It  is  bad  at  best.  But  cer- 
tainly this  amendment  Is  not  the  way 
out. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Regardless  of  what  may  happen  to  the 
rest  of  this  amendment,  the  law,  of 
necessity,  requires  that  this  proviso  be 
put  In:  Nothing  in  subsection  ^a)(l) 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  tak- 
ing such  action  as  may  be  necessary — 
of  course,  that  means  In  his  judgment — 
"to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  or  to  hasten  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam." 

The  last  part  is  the  hop)e  of  our  Na- 
tion today,  and  if  we  are  going  to  re- 


strict that,  we  ought  to  abandon  the 
withdrawal  program  entirely  and  say  we 
will  try  it  another  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
distinguished  Senator  allow  me  to  state 
that  the  word  "hasten"  has  been  deleted 
and  the  amendment  has  now  been  modi- 
fied, at  my  request,  to  read  "facilitate." 
The  word  "hasten"  has  been  deleted,  and 
the  word  "facilitate"  has  been  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
did  not  know  of  that  change.  I  think  It  is 
a  better  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
thoughts  for  the  time  being.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgina  for  yielding 
to  me.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join  In  co- 
sponsoring  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  able  statement 
and  I  thank  him  again  for  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment,  as  modified,  be 
reprinted.  I  make  this  request  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  colloquy  which  I  have  just 
engaged  in  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  also  ask  that  the  pages 
take  off  the  desks  of  Senators  all  my 
previous  versions  of  amendments,  so 
that  tomorrow  only  the  reprinted  ver- 
sion of  amendment  No.  667,  as  modified, 
will  lie  on  their  desks  as  an  amendment 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  on  the  excellent 
amendment  he  is  offering.  I  think  that 
the  acceptance  of  this  amendment  will 
do  much  to  undo  the  damage  that  can 
be  done  by  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment not  only  in  regard  to  the  waging 
of  this  particular  war,  but  also  because 
of  the  precedent  it  can  set. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  if  we  are 
concerned  about  the  Constitution's 
charges  to  the  Congress  relevant  to 
raising  and  maintaining  armies  and 
navies  and  providing  for  them  and  gov- 
erning, and  so  forth,  if  some  Senators 
believe  that  this  power  does  include  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  decisions  and  the 
strength  to  enforce  decisions,  we  should 
approach  the  matter  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  so  that  we  do  not 
establish  a  precedent  that  can  be  used 
any  time  the  President  uses  his  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Likewise,  on  the  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  after  we  decide  the  pending 
amendment  relative  to  the  power  of  the 
President,  I  think  we  should  also  ap- 
proach that  question  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  on  it  and  then  have  it  go 
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through  the  several  legislatures  for  ac- 
tion by  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
offered  an  amendment  that  I  think  is 
absolutely  necessary.  I  think  we  would 
destroy  not  only  the  confidence  of  our 
own  people  In  the  presidential  power,  but 
we  would  also  destroy  the  confidence  of 
our  friends  around  the  world  if  we  were 
to  willy-nilly  pull  out  of  Cambodia  on 
Jime  30  and  then  have  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  apply  and  the  Presi- 
dent not  be  able  to  go  back  in  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  servicemen  or 
American  nationals  who  might  be  in 
that  country  on  missions  of  state  or  busi- 
ness or  otherwise. 

ADOmONAL    COSPONSORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator.  I  intend  to 
support  him  on  this  amendment.  If  the 
Senator  would  not  object.  I  would  like 
to  have  my  name  included  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  grateful  for  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  .  I  welcome  his  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  667. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  no  objection. 
I,  too,  would  wish  to  become  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say,  as  the  Senator  said  some 
time  ago.  that  I  think  I  hold  about  the 
same  views  with  reference  to  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  have  said  publicly,  as  the  Senator 
has,  that  I  would  not  support  the  in- 
cursion into  Cambodia  if  the  purpose 
was  to  shore  up  the  Lon  Nol  government 
or  to  become  engaged  in  another  land 
war  in  Cambodia,  as  much  sympathy  as 
I  might  feel  for  the  Cambodians. 

I  do  share  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  American  forces  and  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia  and,  if  possible,  to  expedite 
these  withdrawals. 

These  worthy  objectives  have  been 
stated  by  President  Nixon  many  times. 

I  view  the  Senator's  amendment  as 
the  key  amendment  of  all  that  have  been 
offered  or  printed  to  date. 

I  think  very  clearly  that  we  are  now 
down  to  the  area  with  reference  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  where  we 
decided  who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
whether  it  will  be  the  President,  as  stated 
in  the  Constitution,  or  whether  it  will  be, 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  a  body  of  men  in 
Congress. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 

Senator    from    Mississippi    that    most 

Americans  understand   that  some   one 

person  must  have  that  power,  some  one 
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person  must  have  that  right.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  strengthens 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  vitiates  it. 

I  believe  that  it  makes  It  very  clear,  as 
many  Senators  have  said  on  the  floor 
time  and  time  again — in  fact,  many 
sponsors  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment have  said  so — that  the  President 
has  the  right  to  protect  American  troops 
in  any  event. 

If  he  has  that  right,  If  that  is  a  clear- 
cut  right  and  power  that  the  President 
has  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
then,  it  does  no  harm  to  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  to  write  that  in  the 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  suggests,  it  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  President  and  indicates 
to  the  American  people  that  Congress 
does  share  the  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  it  would  offer  a  very  appropriate 
and  very  reasonable  and  very  legitimate 
compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  think  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  voted  on  earlier 
today,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  broad  enough  to 
provide  the  protection  necessary  to 
Americans  who  may  be  prisoners  of  war 
or  Americans  who  may  be  missing  in 
action. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  shares  the  same  views  as  every 
other  Senator  with  reference  to  these 
unfortimate  men. 

If  the  Senator  has  no  objection.  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
joining  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  not  only  have  no  objection,  but 
I  also  welcome  the  cosponsorship  by  the 
able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  may  be  Included  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No.  667,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B-SfRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  admire  the  dil- 
igence and  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  brought 
to  the  Senate  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  note  from  time  to  time  his 
eagerness  always  to  place  the  interest  of 
our  country  above  those  of  any  partisan 
considerations. 

I  have  supported  the  Senator  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  as  he  knows. 

If  it  is  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Senator,  I,  too,  would  like  to  ask  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator 
would  ask  that  his  name  be  included  as 
a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No. 
667. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  further,  let  me  say 
at  the  risk  of  being  repetitious  that  I 
think  the  Senator's  amendment  spells 
out  very  clearly,  and  precisely,  exEu:tly 
the  thoughts  that  have  motivated  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  taking 
the  actions  he  has  taken  in  Cambodia. 

As  I  have  said  from  time  to  time.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  we  wUl  but 
reflect  objectively  upon  the  involvement 
of  this  country  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  fighting  the  same  enemy  that  we 
have  been  fighting  over  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  is  no  difference.  It  is 
the  same  enemy  that  we  have  fought  all 
along.  ^ 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  that  has 
changed  is  that  for  the  first  time  we 
have  taken  from  the  enemy  the  exclusive 
right  he  has  had  of  deciding  where  the 
battleground  will  be. 

We  did  not  go  into  Cambodia  seeking 
to  violate  the  integrity  of  that  nation.  It 
was  only  through  long  patience  that  we 
permitted  the  enemy  to  use  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia  as  a  base  from  which  he 
could  make  attacks  upon  our  forces  in 
Vietnam,  take  American  lives,  and  bring 
about  great  destruction  of  the  country 
of  Vietnam,  and  when  the  going  got 
tough,  retreat  back  across  the  border 
and  be  given  the  protection  and  asylum 
that  a  neutral  country,  so  to  speak,  af- 
forded the  enemy. 

I  think  that  our  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia will  accomplish  both  the  objectives 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  calls  for. 
It  will  protect  the  lives  of  American 
men  in  uniform  in  South  Vietnam  and  it 
will  hasten  and  make  more  orderly  the 
^^ithdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam.  It  does  one  other  thing, 
in  my  judgment.  It  will  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  added  time  in  which  to  as- 
sume the  full  burden  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  bring  about  a  viable  government 
on  the  other  so  as  to  accomplish  as  best 
we  can  the  purposes  which  motivated 
President  Kennedj^  when  he  first  com- 
mitted forces  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  will  help  achieve  the  objective  that  I 
am  certain  President  Johnson  had  In 
mind  when  he  further  pursued  that  war. 
No  further  purpose  would  be  served  in 
my  recounting  what  has  happened  in 
the  i>ast  10  years.  But  none  of  us  should 
take  exception  to  and  be  against  the  sort 
of  amendment  to  which  I  now  subscribe. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  be 
sincere,  as  I  am  certain  Members  of  this 
body  are  in  trying  to  legislate  here,  how 
could  we  possibly  take  exception  to  an 
amendment  that  spells  out  our  purposes 
as  clearly  and  as  unequivocally  as  does 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  So  long  as  the 
President  is  trjring  to  pursue  these  twin 
objectives  spelled  out  here,  this  amend- 
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ment  will  give  meaning  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  by  making  it  abun- 
dantly clear  there  is  no  other  intention  on 
the  part  of  anyone  who  may  later  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
this  amendment.  If  it  is  agreed  to  I  am 
certain  it  will  gain  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  much  support  it 
does  not  now  have.  By  incorporating  this 
amendment  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Senators  will  be  better  able 
to  support  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  they  can  do  so  with  the  clear 
feeling  that  we  are  not  equivocating  with 
respect  to  Cambodia  insofar  as  our  ob- 
jectives and  the  President's  objectives 
are  concerned. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  cospon- 
sor  such  a  worthwhile  amendment. 


.\DDmONAL  C05P0NS0R 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  HoLLmcs).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
667  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wesi  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  as!c  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  1117  AT  DESK  UN'TIL 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  under- 
stand that  this  request  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  concerning  House 
'  Joint  Resolution  1117  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  btisiness  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIT-AND-RUN  REPORTING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  i:>aniel 
Schorr  of  CBS  never  has  a  kind  word 
for  the  Nixon  administration,  nor  for 


that  matter  any  word  for  those  who  do 
not  share  his  liberal  views.  In  his  re- 
peated attempts  to  criticize  the  adminis- 
tration, facts  are  secondary.  The  most 
recent  exsunple  of  bias  was  his  report  on 
CBS  morning  news  Tuesday,  June  2. 

Mr.  Schorr  introduced  his  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  following  way: 

The  Nixon  Administration  says  It  will 
solve  the  hunger  problem  by  the  end  of  this 
month  when  It  has  a  food  program  worlOng 
In  every  county.  But  the  White  House  is 
sitting  on  a  report  that  found  many  coun- 
ties running  only  "paper  programs". 

Two  West  Point  Instructors.  Captains  Ter- 
rence  Goggln  and  Walter  Hendrlx.  were  com- 
missioned last  summer  by  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  to  make  a  survey.  They  say  they 
filed  their  report  In  January  and  that  it  was 
suppressed  as  "politically  sensitive."  Now. 
they  are  ready — though  forbidden  to  appear 
m  uniform — to  tell  their  story  today  to 
Senator  McGovem's  Nutrition  Committee. 
Captain  Goggln  summed  It  up  for  CBS 
News. 

This  introduction  was  followed  by 
rather  objective  remarks  of  Captain 
Goggin.  and  his  comments  were  followed 
by  this  closing  statement  of  Mr.  Schorr: 
White  House  News  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler 
says  he  knows  of  no  such  report  ...  I  have 
a  copy  of  It  here,  and  It  appears  to  be  on 
White  House  stationery,  saying,  "A  survey 
commissioned  by  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
for  the  President."  As  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
crimination In  food  distribution  in  the 
South.  Zlegler  says,  and  I  quote.  "There  Is 
none."  Unquote. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  the  remarks  by  Captain  Goggln, 
but  Mr.  Schorr,  in  his  customary  man- 
ner, dealt  several  body  blows  to  the  ad- 
ministration before  and  after  Goggin's 
statement.  Of  course,  the  CBS  viewing 
public  ■will  never  know  the  facts  because 
Mr.  Schorr  vnll  never  admit  his  bias,  nor 
that  he  made  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments on  the  morning  of  June  2. 

He  knows  for  a  fact  that  no  one  in  this 
administration  has  ever  stated  it  could 
solve  the  htinger  problem  by  the  end  of 
June.  He  knows  that  the  report  referred 
to  was  not  suppressed.  He  knows,  since 
he  was  present  at  the  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  Committee  hearing  on  the 
morning  of  June  2,  that  Captain  Goggin 
appeared  in  uniform. 

He  knows  that  Mr.  Ziegler,  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  aware  of  every  report  forwarded  to 
or  filed  vrith  the  White  House,  and  he 
would  have  known,  had  he  checked,  that 
the  report  was  tjrped  on  White  House 
stationery  by  Captains  Goggin  and  Hen- 
drlx, and  that  this  matter  was  never  in 
dispute. 

CBS  viewers  are,  unfortunately,  sub- 
jected to  the  biased  views  of  Mr.  Schorr. 
One  can  wonder  if  he  Is  not  less  con- 
cerned about  malnutrition  in  America 
than  about  constant  harping  at  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  solve  this  nag- 
ging problem. 
I  As  expected,  the  CBS  evening  news  on 
Jime  2,  and  the  morning  news  of  Jime  3, 
made  no  reference  to  my  comments 
about  Schorr's  biased  report,  so  CBS 
viewers  are  left  with  the  impression  that 
President  Nixon  promised  to  end  himger 


by  the  end  of  June,  that  the  President 
is  suppressing  reports,  and,  presumably, 
that  this  administration  forbids  military 
men  to  appear  before  a  committee  in 
uniform. 

There  are  serious  inadequacies  in  both 
tlie  commodity  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams, and  no  one  in  this  administra- 
tion, nor  the  previous  one,  has  ever 
claimed  that  every  person  in  America 
suffering  from  an  inadequate  diet  was 
receiving  appropriate  relief. 

President  Nixon  is  providing  strong 
leadership,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  many, 
many  problems  in  America,  and  this  Is  to 
his  credit.  However,  one  need  only  re- 
view the  comments  made  by  Daniel 
Schorr  over  the  past  2  years  concerning 
malnutrition  in  America,  to  really  imder- 
stand  that  his  first  Interest  is  in  dis- 
crediting the  Nixon  administration,  while 
he  promotes  those  who  share  his  liberal 
views. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  wise  to  criticize  the 
media,  especially  a  giant  like  CBS,  but 
when  those  who  report  the  news  are  ir- 
responsible, someone  must  alert  the 
viewing  public. 


LAWRENCE  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  shame 
of  the  Democratic  Party  is  Lawrence 
O'Brien.  His  recent  implied  accusation 
that  the  President  was  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  the  four  Kent  State  stu- 
dents is  beneath  contempt. 

Surely  those  Democrats  who  sought 
leadership   for   their   party   when   they 
selected  him  to  be  their  national  chair- 
man had  a  right  to  expect  better. 
Slander  is  not  leadership. 
Vituperation  is  not  statesmanship. 
But  Mr.  O'Brien  does  not  appear  to 
know  this. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  any  man  can 
utter  words  he  wishes  he  had  never  said 
and  does  not  really  mean. 

But  real  men  face  up  to  their  mistakes. 
They  retract  or  they  apologize. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  not  the  first  Democratic 
national  chairman  to  falsely  accuse  a 
President.  But  the  last  one  who  did  so 
was  gracious  and  courageous,  man 
enough  to  confess  his  error. 

He  was  Paul  Butler. 
,    That   story   begins   on  February   25, 
1960,  when  a  UJS.  Navy  plane  collided 
with  a  Brazilian  airliner  over  Rio  De 
Janeiro. 

Thirty-five  Americans  lost  their  lives 
in  that  collision,  many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  a  Navy  band  that  was  to  have 
played  in  Rio  for  President  Eisenhower 
who  was  on  a  State  visit  to  Brazil. 

In  the  wake  of  that  tragedy.  Mr.  Butler 
engaged  in  a  debate  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  and  is  a  Republican  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  7.  1960. 
in  a  storj'  by  W.  H.  Lawrence,  carries  the 
following  paragraph: 

In  a  bitter  exchange.  Mr.  Butler  said  It 
was  time  someone  mentioned  that — 

And  here  the  Times  quoted  Mr.  But- 
ler— 
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"President  Elsenhower  has  something  to  an- 
swer for  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Navy  men" — 

The  quote  of  Butler's  ends  here — 
who  died  In  the  air  collision  over  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  February  25. 

Mr.  Lawrence  then  resumes  his  quote 
of  Mr.  Butler: 

What  right  hrus  he  (the  President)  to  take 
the  Navy  band  on  a  trip  around  the  world? 
Was  this  trip  a  political  show  or  something? 

Mr.  President,  to  this  Senator  Scott 
replied — and  his  reply  applies  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  today  as  well: 

Tills  attempt  on  your  part  to  bloody  the 
hands  of  the  President  Is  not  very  creditable. 

Following  this  episode,  Mr.  Butler 
quickly  retracted.  He  told  the  world  that 
"for  any  such  inference,  I  want  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  President  and  the  American 
people." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  am 
not  blaming  the  President  for  the  tragic  ac- 
cident or  the  decision  which  brought  the 
Navy  band  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Butler,  a  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman,  said  a  wrong 
thing  in  anger.  But  he  had  the  courage 


and  the  integrity  and  the  decency  to 
apologize.  We  have  waited  in  vain  for 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  follow  suit. 

It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  Lawrence  O'Brien  lacks  those 
qualities  of  courage,  and  integrity  and 
decency  held  by  Paul  Butler. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  the  Nation 
are  the  poorer  for  it. 


ADJOURNMENT 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Dyce  Alger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  cf  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  224-52- 
4050.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelly.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Wythe  Qleavea  Rich,  227- 
36-1915,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoirmment  imtll  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  4,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTIRMATIONS 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Junes,  1970: 

U.S.    AfiMT 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  utie  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  3, 1970 : 

Fedebai.  Farm  CREorr  Boabd 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31,  1976: 

Kenneth  N.  Probasco,  of  Ohio. 

E.  G.  Schuhart  II,  of  Texas. 

P'EDERAL  Maritime  Commission 

Helen  D.  Bentley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1975. 

U.S.  Coast  Gua&o 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Sargent  HI  (1670), 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  VS.  Coast  Guard  with  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  remember 
and  turn  again  to  the  Lord. — Psalms 
22 :  27. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  exalt- 
est  the  nations  that  follow  the  way  of 
righteousness,  we  pray  for  our  President, 
our  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  all  to  whom  have  been  committed 
the  government  of  this  Nation.  Grant 
unto  them  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
strength  that,  upholding  what  is  right, 
supporting  what  is  good,  and  following 
what  is  true,  they  may  fulfill  Thy  purpose 
for  mankind. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  Venezuela 
and  the  people  of  that  great  land.  May 
we  be  one  in  spirit  as  we  seek  to  promote 
peace  in  the  world,  cooperation  between 
the  nations,  and  good  will  among  all 
people. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we 
offer  our  morning  prayer.  Amen. 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1519)  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Eagletton.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Mttrphy,  and  Mr. 
ScHvnrrKEF  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  12619.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of  an 
act  approved  August  4,  1950.  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buUdlngs  and 
grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OF  -VTENEZUELA,  DR.  RAFAEL 
CALDERA 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  William  M. 
Miller)  announced  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore taking  the  chair  at  the  left  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  conduct  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  Into  the 


Chamber:  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Albert;  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Bogcs;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Morc.an;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Arends;  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  ADADt. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  escort 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela Into  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy;  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd;  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ftjlbright; 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Chtthch; 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Scott;  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Griffin;  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
Allott;  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Yottng;  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  AiKBu. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges 
d'affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Etoorkeeper  annoimced  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, escorted  by  the  committee  of  Sena- 
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tors  and  Representatives,  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
(Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I  deem 
it  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  His  Excellency,  Rafael  Caldera, 
President  of  the  RepubUc  of  Venezuela. 
(Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA, 
DR.  RAFAEL  CALDERA 

President  CALDERA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  Honorable  Senators,  Honor- 
able Congressmen,  the  honor  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  confers 
upon  me  by  inviting  me  to  this  special 
joint  session,  is  above  all,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  Venezuela,  and  to  the  Latin 
American  family  of  nations.  This  gesture 
deserves  my  deepest  appreciation. 

We  are  livmg  a  decisive  moment  in 
people's  confidence  in  free  society,  not 
only  in  Latin  America,  but  perhaps  all 
over  the  world.  The  outcome  will  depend 
on  the  possibility  of  proving  that  democ- 
racy, better  than  any  other  system,  is 
capable  of  attaimng  justice  and  of 
achieving  development. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  come  from 
the  fatherland  of  Bolivar,  a  country 
filled  with  glorious  achievements  in  the 
search  for  independence;  a  country 
with  darker  moments  in  the  arduous 
process  of  organizing  itself  politically;  a 
country  where  peace  is  maintained 
through  irrevocable  conviction  and  inex- 
haustible faith  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  these  facts  explain  why 
friendly  eyes  are  observing  us  today,  sym- 
pathetic to  our  words. 

Speaking  from  this  forum.  I  am  aware 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
listening  to  me:  since  every  citizen  of 
this  coimtry,  whatever  his  political  per- 
suasion, his  ideology,  or  his  economic 
interests,  knows  that  the  vital  issues 
which  concern  the  Nation  are  debated 
within  these  waills. 

The  Congress  of  this  country  will  soon 
be  200  years  old.  It  met  for  the  first  time 
in  Philadelphia  in  1774.  In  1776  its  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  marked  a  new 
chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world.  We  have  evidence  that  in  Cara- 
cas the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia documents  was  known  and  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand  by  the  Director  of 
our  University  as  soon  as  1777.  For  two 
centuries,  in  spite  of  profound  modifica- 
tions in  the  geography.  In  commerce,  and 
especially  in  the  attitudes  of  the  people, 
the  Congress  has  functioned  with  in- 
credible consistency. 

It  Is  important  to  stress  this  long  and 
continuous  vitality  because  many  times 
the  justification  for  other  political  sys- 
tems has  been  their  continuity.  There 
are  those  who  permit  themselves  to  be 
impressed  by  the  survival  of  systems 
which  have  arisen  out  of  violence  and 
that  are  maintained  by  force,  the  net 
result  of  which  is  ephemeral,  and  Is  soon 
destroyed  by  the  pendular  movement  of 
history's  contrauilctlons.   On  the  other 


hand,  the  democratic  system  has  proven 
its  capacity  to  stay  alive  in  the  midst  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  its  capacity 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  needs  and  to  new 
ideas. 

During  this  long  political  experience, 
the  United  States  has  undergone  pro- 
found transformations,  having  suffered 
the  agonizing  rigors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
the  Immense  sacrifices  of  international 
war.  It  has  lived  periods  of  intense 
anguish;  it  has  felt  justifiable  pride  in 
its  extraordinary  achievements,  and  it 
has  suffered  frustrations  yet  unresolved 
which  worry  its  finest  minds. 

While  the  United  States  was  living 
these  200  years  of  democratic  continuity 
and  political  freedom,  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  were  witnessing  different 
experiences. 

Some  time  after  the  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia of  America's  First  Congress,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  overran  Europe,  ever 
imposing  his  all-embracing  will.  His  bril- 
liant ascent  lasted  15  years,  a  rather 
short  time  In  the  lifespan  of  nations. 

In  recent  times,  another  empire  was 
built;  imposed  by  legions  of  brown  shirts, 
which  propagated  myths  through  blitz- 
krieg movements,  and  proclaimed  the 
bankruptcy  of  representative  democracy. 
The  Nazis  failed  as  will  every  system 
which  denies  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. MeanwliUe,  democracy  survives 
and  will  continue  to  survive. 

But  it  Is  also  true,  honorable  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  humanity  feels  the  urgent  need 
for  fundamental  changes  In  its  institu- 
tional life.  The  incredible  advances  in 
technology  have  accelerated  the  need  for 
these  changes  and  those  who  do  not 
fully  share  in  the  economic  benefits, 
urgently  demand  it.  This  is  an  undisput- 
able  fact  and  there  is  no  exception  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  There  are  coim- 
tries  where  these  anomalies  are  buried 
under  gravelike  silence  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  growing  unrest  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  close  observation.  The  time  is 
gone  when  demonstrations  and  riots  were 
the  shameful  patrimony  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  not  acquired  member- 
ship in  the  exclusive  club  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Today,  ferment  is  evident  every- 
where. Great  advances  in  communica- 
tions, deadly  skills  acquired  in  war,  the 
crisis  of  some  moral  patterns,  contribute 
to  favor  those  who  try  to  push  nations 
toward  a  whirlwind  of  violence;  be  they 
motivated  by  ambition  or  by  erroneous 
thinking. 

We  know  that  great  majorities  In  the 
United  States,  in  our  Latin  America,  as 
in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  long  for  peace. 
A  fertile  peace  which  permits  famlhes 
to  raise  their  children  without  anxiety, 
to  further  their  endeavors  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  fruit  of  their  labor  will 
be  permanently  enjoyed.  However,  in 
order  that  we  may  fortify  and  channel 
the  will  of  these  great  majorities,  that 
we  may  renew  their  wavering  faith  in 
the  future  so  that  we  may  render  useless 
the  dissent  caused  by  adventurers  and 
warmongers.  It  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
vert a  new  message  into  reality. 

A  free  society,  in  order  to  survive  and 
justify  its  survival,  must  ever  strive  to 


prevent  any  of  its  sectors,  even  though 
a  minority,  from  wallowing  in  poverty 
and  cultural  underdevelopment.  In  like 
manner,  the  community  of  nations,  and 
concretely,  that  of  our  hemisphere.  In 
order  to  guarantee  freedom  and  peace, 
must  strive  to  close  the  ever-widening 
gap  between  opulence  and  misery,  be- 
tween fantastic  technological  Eidvances 
and  underdevelopment. 

Large  segments  of  our  youth  are  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  although  their  be- 
havior may  vary.  Many  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  analysis  of  social  and  po- 
litical systems,  to  the  study  of  the  cycles 
in  economic  life,  and  to  the  technical 
possibilities  for  transforming  the  world. 
Others  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  £in  overwhelming  desire  to  destroy, 
being  imbued  with  the  naive  idea  that 
the  destruction  of  that  which  exists  will 
automatically  bring  about  a  new  order 
for  making  man  happier.  It  is  perhaps 
the  latter  whose  commotion  Is  most 
clearly  heard,  amplified  as  it  is  through 
the  sound  tracks  of  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. The  former  are  expecting  us  to  pro- 
duce a  clear  and  convincing  program,  a 
behavior  which  is  compatible  with  popu- 
lar aspirations  and  an  optimistic  outlook 
for  confronting  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. 

A  well-recognized  fact  in  our  era  is 
the  existence  of  the  international  com- 
munity. There  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
isolationism.  In  a  world  in  which  physi- 
cal distances  become  shorter  as  each  day 
passes,  it  is  absolutely  anachronistic  to 
widen  ideological  gaps  between  human 
beings.  If  within  each  country,  it  has 
become  imacceptable  for  a  group  of  priv- 
ileged people  to  look  down  upon  the  sub- 
human hvlng  conditions  in  which  others 
may  find  themselves,  in  Uke  manner  the 
Idea  that  some  powerful  and  wealthy 
nation  can  be  oblivious  to  the  plight  of 
other  nations  is  obsolete. 

Venezuela,  for  example,  exports  pe- 
troleum. Our  economy  is  largely  based 
upon  our  petroleum  exports.  Aiiiy  deci- 
sion related  to  the  access  of  Venezuelan 
petroleum  to  the  North  American  market 
has  grave  repercussions  on  our  possibili- 
ties for  livelihood  and  development.  In 
the  last  decade  the  relative  position  of 
our  petroleum  in  the  U.S.  market  has  de- 
teriorated. Our  people  carmot  under- 
stand being  made  the  object  of  discrim- 
inatory treatment.  At  those  times  when 
the  world  saw  the  anguish  of  liberty  in 
the  face  of  the  totalitarian  threat,  In  the 
dangerous  situations  that  the  world,  and 
this  hemisphere  in  particular,  experi- 
enced, the  assurance  of  a  supply  of 
fuel  from  Venezuela  constituted  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  availability  of  energy 
for  the  decisive  confrontations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  foreign  exchange  gener- 
ated by  our  petroleum  exports  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  monetary  stability  and 
it  has  allowed  us  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  International  commerce. 
We  rank  third  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  ninth  in  the  world  as  cus- 
tomers of  goods  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States,  despite  our  small  pop- 
ulation. 

A  just  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment, that  can  guarantee  a  secure  place 
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for  Venezuelan  petroleum  In  the  North 
American  market  and  a  reasonable  par- 
ticipation In  Its  expansion,  goes  beyond 
the  terms  of  a  simple  commercial  ar- 
rangement. It  is  a  condition  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  development  programs  of 
a  neighboring  and  friendly  country  and  a 
key  to  the  direction  that  future  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  will  take. 

The  aspects  I  mentioned  are  facts.  I 
note,  however,  with  pleasure  that  the 
Issue  of  Venezuelan  petroleum  Is  on  Its 
way  to  being  duly  acknowledged  In  the 
United  States.  Venezuela's  thesis  Is  to  air 
In  the  clearest  possible  manner  those 
matters  related  to  petroleum,  a  product 
whose  use  is  of  common  interest  to  all 
mankind.  We  seek  no  special  privileges. 
Our  national  interest  can  withstand  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  is  available  for  veri- 
fication In  the  depth. 

The  other  countries  of  Latin  America 
face  similar  problems.  Producers  of  raw 
materials  see  their  prices  stagnating  or 
declining,  while  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  rise.  How  many  schools  and 
hospitals  will  close,  how  many  workers 
be  dismissed,  how  much  pain  be  In- 
flicted, how  many  rebellions  engendered 
in  peace-loving  nations,  by  the  reduction 
of  a  single  cent  per  pound  of  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, lead  or  copper?  And  yet,  these 
nations  have  a  right  to  fulfill  their  own 
destiny. 

Powerful  arguments  for  a  new  hemi- 
spheric treatment  are  found  in  the  com- 
parisons between  the  quantity  of  pri- 
mary products  that  needed  to  be  de- 
livered to  a  developed  country  10  years 
ago — for  the  acquisition  of  a  tractor  or 
for  the  tuition  of  a  young  man  at  a  tech- 
nological institute — and  the  quantity 
which  is  demanded  of  us  now  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  keep  rising,  partly  because 
it  is  necessary  and  just  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  laborers  who  participate  In 
their  production.  Meanwhile,  great  pres- 
suie  is  brought  to  bear  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  products  from  which  the  develop- 
ing countries  derive  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  formula  for  achieving  cordial  rela- 
tions, which  in  turn  will  direct  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hemisphere  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  toward  friendship  and  inter- 
national cooperation,  cannot  be  the 
merciless  attempts  at  forever  lowering 
the  prices  of  our  goods  while  Increasing 
the  price  of  the  commodities  we  have  to 
import.  The  thesis  that  more  trade  di- 
minishes the  need  for  aid  is  correct  as 
long  as  the  trade  is  a  just  one,  and  Is 
converted  Into  a  greater  possibility  for 
attaining  the  urgently  needed  changes 
In  developing  nations. 

I  believe  in  International  social  justice. 
RecaUlng  Aristotle's  old  aphorism  that 
justice  demands  that  we  render  "to  each 
his  own,"  may  I  remind  you  that  In  the 
transformation  of  his  thought  in  Chris- 
tian philosophy  "his  own"  does  not  evoke 
exclusively  that  which  belongs  to  each 
individual  but  also  the  Idea  of  that  which 
belongs  to  "society"  for  the  "common 
good." 


No  dlfBculty  lies  In  transferring  this 
concept  onto  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Just  as  "society"  in  the  international 
ambit  has  the  right  to  Impose  distinct 
types  of  relationships  on  its  members,  so 
the  "international  community"  if  it  ex- 
ists demands  that  the  various  nations 
participate  In  proportion  to  their  capac- 
ity In  order  that  "all"  may  lead  what 
could  be  termed  a  human  existence.  The 
rights  and  the  obligations  of  the  different 
coimtrles  should  be  measured,  therefore, 
in  terms  of  the  potential  and  the  needs  of 
each  one,  making  peace,  progress,  and 
harmony  viable,  and  making  it  possible 
for  us  all  to  advance  within  a  true 
friendship. 

I  remarked  at  the  beginning  that  I  felt 
I  was  speaking  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
future  of  the  hemisphere  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  this  great  nation 
reaches  a  decision  to  become  a  pioneer 
In  social  international  justice.  The 
measure  to  which  your  people,  so  deserv- 
ing of  our  admiration  and  our  friend- 
ship become  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  cost  of  one  of  its  Ae>o11o  moon 
shots  it  could  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  nations  like  ours  on 
whose  security  Its  own  security  depends ; 
in  tliat  measure,  the  way  would  be  open 
to  new  endeavours  and  your  200  years  of 
political  experiment  would  be  barely  the 
threshold  of  many  centuries  of  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

We  hope  that  the  Apollos  will  continue 
exploring  space.  But  the  result  of  these 
explorations  make  the  need  for  a  better 
life  for  men  on  earth  more  urgent. 

With  this  objective  we  can  inspire 
youth  to  an  attitude  in  which  all  that 
is  negative  will  depart  from  the  scene 
and  the  positive  will  prevail.  We  can  in- 
flame the  spirit  of  the  new  generations 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  idea  of  free- 
dom. Two  hundred  years  ago,  young  men 
like  the  Frenchman  Lafayette,  the  Pole 
Kosciusko  and  the  Venezuelan  Miranda 
came  to  North  America  seeking  liberty. 
Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  said  of  this  Na- 
tion In  his  memorable  address  to  the 
Congress  of  Angostura  in  1819,  that  It 
"was  cradled  In  libert;y,  reared  on  free- 
dom, and  maintained  by  liberty  alone." 
Freedom  could  suffer  Its  most  severe 
crisis  if  It  is  not  nourished  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  social  justice.  The 
skepticism  of  youth  towards  liberty  dvu-- 
ing  the  decade  of  the  thirties  produced 
the  intrusion  of  fascism  and  nazlsm, 
which  threatened  to  raze  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  present  cuiUzatlons.  We 
cannot  allow  our  youth  today  to  succumb 
to  the  call  of  violence  and  to  the  denial 
of  the  fundamental  values  which  gave 
democracy  its  forcefulness. 

I  have  sustained  and  still  sustain, 
honorable  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
that  a  robust  friendship  with  a  new  out- 
look between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  Is  a  necessity  not  only  for  the 
hemisphere  but  for  the  whole  planet 
which  we  Inhabit. 

We  must  commence  with  an  effort  to 
reach  mutual  understanding.  We  must 
repeat  a  thousand  and  one  times  that 


being  different  implies  neither  being 
better  nor  worse.  We  Latin  Americans 
have  our  own  way  of  hfe  and  we  have 
no  wish  to  adopt  in  a  servile  manner  a 
way  of  life  which  is  current  elsewhere. 
We  have  a  fierce  love  of  Independence, 
we  place  full  recognition  of  our  dignity 
above  that  of  our  needs.  For  us  as  for 
you— as  you  have  proved  in  decisive 
moments  of  your  history — spiritual 
values  take  precedence  over  material 
Interests.  We  know  that  we  can  count 
on  yoiu-  understanding;  because  as  a 
great  contemporary  philosopher,  Jacques 
Maritaln,  has  said: 

The  American  people  Is  the  least  material- 
istic of  the  modern  peoples  which  have 
reached  the  industrial  stage. 

I  am  proud  of  being  a  Latin  American. 
This  does  not  prevent  my  understanding 
and  admiring  other  cultures  among 
which  yours  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
As  a  Latin  American,  I  can  affirm  before 
this  representative  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  that  there  is  still 
time  to  seek  out  solid  groimd  upon  which 
to  construct  genuine  foimdations  for  the 
understanding  that  we  so  desire. 

There  are  people  in  our  countries,  as 
there  are  In  every  country,  whose  only 
current  aim  is  a  "strategic  hatred"  for 
the  United  States.  They  consist  of  minor- 
ities who  are  ideologically  committed  to 
a  struggle  which  they  aspire  to  turn  into 
a  veritable  international  civil  war.  But 
their  success  would  be  very  small,  despite 
their  noisy  activity,  if  it  were  not  for 
large  sectors  whose  feelings  could  eas- 
ily be  converted  into  antagonism. 

When  the  statements  of  certain  politi- 
cal leaders  reach  the  columns  of  our 
press,  when  the  actions  of  certain  busi- 
nessmen are  not  what  they  should  be,  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  engulfs  our  peo- 
ple, because,  for  better  or  for  worse,  we 
are  very  emotional. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  North  Amer- 
ican man  In  the  street  receives  an  un- 
favorable image  of  the  ordmary  Latin 
American  citizen.  The  "Ugly  Latin  Amer- 
ican" has  come  to  be,  unaided  by  a  best 
seller  to  promote  him,  the  incarnation  of 
those  difficult  neighbors  to  the  South. 
This  should  not  be. 

The  fact  that  at  a  time  of  Intense  In- 
ternal political  activity,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  have  joined  in  order  to  lis- 
ten kindly  to  the  sincere  remarks  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  a  Latin  American  Re- 
public, will  be  received,  down  there,  as  a 
token  of  good  will  and  a  sign  that  fore- 
tells great  possibilities  for  a  renewed 
friendship. 

The  gallant  attempts  which  are  made 
on  both  sides  for  the  purpHjse  of  reach- 
ing an  authentic  understtmding  must  be 
submitted  to  the  opinion  of  our  respec- 
tive peoples  whose  decision.  In  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  is  the  final 
one.  This  makes  It  necessary  for  us,  po- 
litical, cultural  and  economic  leaders,  to 
make  a  sustained  effort  to  convey  the 
concept  of  a  new  hemispheric  policy  into 
the  very  hearts  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Presidents  ex- 
change Ideas:  It  Is  necessary  that  their 
agreements  receive  full  backing  from  the 
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Congress,  and  that  it  in  turn  may  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  citizens. 

As  I  said,  you  live  in  democracy,  and 
in  democracies  the  real  will  of  the  citi- 
zens has  the  final  word. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  are  unable  to 
achieve  a  true  and  lasting  friendship 
based  on  justice  and  the  honest  exami- 
nation of  events,  mankind  in  general 
could  not  aspire  toward  an  organiza- 
tion founded  on  universal  comprehen- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  absolutely 
certain  that  a  new,  vigorous,  and  fruitful 
hemispheric  relationship,  inspired  by  the 
brave  repudiation  of  everything  that  in 
tlie  past  obstructed  the  just  norms  of 
good  relations,  will  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  world  peace. 

As  democracy  reaches  its  200th 
anniversary,  let  it  give  this  new  evi- 
dence that  it  continues  to  be  the  best 
system  of  government. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  oclock  and  8  minutes  pjn.,  the 
President  of  the  RepubUc  of  Venezuela, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

Tlie  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  11  min- 
utes p.m. I,  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

Tlie  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  1:45  p.m.  today. 


AFTER   RECESS 


I 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  47  miiiutes  pjn. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


PRESIDENT  RAFAEL  CALDERA  OF 
VENEZUELA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gsfiEs  of  tlie  United  States,  assembled  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, has  greeted  and  heard  a  very  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  our  country:  Presi- 
dent Rafael  Caldera  of  Venezuela.  His 
expressed  belief  and  faith  in  the  need  for 
human  dignity,  a  free  society,  and  the  in- 
ter-American system  is  inspirational. 

This  has  been  a  historic  occasion.  For 
President  Caldera,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
legislator,  author,  professor,  and  leader 
of  his  country's  Social  Christian  Party,  is 
also  one  of  the  leading  champions  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  man  who  is  no  stranger  to  the 
United  States,  having  lived  here  in  exile 
during  the  reign  of  Dictator  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez,  Dr.  Caldera  is  the  third  con- 
secutive President  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  to  have  been  elected  to  that 
oCBce  in  a  free,  democratic  election. 

In  this  respect,  he  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  two  recent  distinguished 
predecessors — President  Romulo  Betan- 
court  and  Raoul  Leoni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I 
extend  our  warmest  welcome  to  Presi- 
dent Caldera  and  to  point  out  that  his 
visit  to  our  country  is  most  timely  and 
opportune. 

As  we  embark  upon  the  decade  of  the 
1970's,  many  serious  challenges  confront 
us  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  fore- 
most among  them  is  the  task  of  devising 
jointly  a  new  strategj'  of  development 
which,  carried  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  principles  and  institutions, 
will  hasten  the  achievement  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress, 

President  Caldera  will  continue  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  those  processes.  It  Is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  him  and  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views  regarding 
the  solution  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead. 


INCREASING  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
CEIUNG— LETTER  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  91-345) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  prini«d: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  3, 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  ask  the  Congress 
to   enact   promptly   the   legislation   re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  will  temporarily  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  to  $395  billion  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  provide  for  a  per- 
manent ceiling  of  $380  bUlion.  The  pres- 
ent temporary  ceiling  of  $377  billion  re- 
verts to  the  existing  permanent  limit  of 
$365  billion  on  June  30.  On  that  date,  the 
debt  subject  to  limit  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $365  billion  by  approximately  $6  bil- 
lion. In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the 


Government  would  be  unable  to  issue 
new  securities,  and  thus  would  be  put  in 
the  untenable  position  of  not  being  able 
to  meet  its  payment  obligations. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
been  pursuing  a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint 
as  an  essential  step  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  economic  stability.  The  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  as  I  have  recently  revised 
it,  is  a  tight  budget,  a  budget  which  is 
fiscally  responsible  in  the  environment 
we  expect  to  prevail  during  the  next  year. 
I  want,  and  indeed  I  must  have,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  to  stay  within  this 
budget. 

Even  with  the  tight  restraints  on  con- 
trollable outlays  contained  in  this  budg- 
et, however,  the  debt  will  unavoidably 
rise  significantly  next  year.  While  the 
trust  funds  will  be  in  substantial  surplus, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  Govern- 
ment's own  accounts — the  so-called  Fed- 
eral Funds  Accounts — of  about  $10  bil- 
lion. The  new  ceiling  recommended  by 
this  Administration  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  per- 
mit the  financing  of  this  deficit,  and  at 
the  same  time  restore  a  reasonable  mar- 
gin for  contingencies. 

In  order  to  assure  the  orderly  manage- 
ment of  the  Government's  finances,  I  re- 
spectfully enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  on  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOT.T.ING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  17802,  TO  INCREASE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1051  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    1051 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17803)  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  con&ned  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendments  shall  be  In  order  to 
said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
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and  said  amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
be  offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  closed  rule  pro- 
viding for  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

There  is  one  unusual  feature  in  the 
rule.  All  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  bill.  That  is  not  because  of 
the  Ramseyer  rule  because  in  this  case 
I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
complied  with  the  Ramseyer  rule.  It  is. 
as  I  understand  it.  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  which 
the  committee  was  informed  is  an  act 
which  provides  for  bond  legislation  and 
appropriations.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
was  informed  that  failure  to  waive  the 
points  of  order  would  make  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  Committee  on  Rules  decided  to 
grant  the  waiver. 

With  that  exception  is  is  the  normal 
rule  for  this  type  of  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  H.R,  17802.  the  public 
debt  ceiling,  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration now.  House  Resolution  1051, 
provides  a  rule  for  4  hours  of  general 
debate  under  a  closed  rule.  Only  com- 
mittee amendments  are  in  order,  and 
such  amendments  are  not  themselves 
subject  to  amendment.  All  points  of  or- 
der against  the  bill  are  waived. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  as  explained 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  is  that  In  the 
statute  which  is  being  amended  by  the 
bill,  which  is  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  section  10,  is  actually  appropriation 
type  language. 

Because  the  act  is  pennanent  legisla- 
tion and  not  a  general  appropriation  bill 
It  is  believed  that  the  text  of  the  bill' 
that  Is,  H.R.  17802,  because  it  amends 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  due  to  the 
problems  of  the  original  act  in  appro- 
priating on  a  legislative  bill. 

This  particular  bill  Increases  both  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  and  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides a  permanent  debt  celling  of  $365 
billion.  On  June  30,  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
may  not  exceed  that  amount.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  however,  it  is  also  provided 


that  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  a  temporary  celling  Is  In  effect.  This 
temporary  ceiling  currently  is  set  at  $377 
billion,  and  that  will  expire  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  1970. 

The  bill  changes  both  these  debt  cell- 
ing figures.  It  provides  an  Increase  in 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling  of  $15  billion 
to  a  new  permanent  ceiling  figure  of  $380 
billion.  Second,  the  bill  provides  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970, 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  is  increased 
from  the  present  figure  of  $377  billion 
to  a  new  figure  of  $395  billion.  After 
June  30,  1971,  however,  which  is  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971,  the  celling  will  be 
$380  billion  with  no  further  temporary 
ceiling  provided  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
points  of  order  are  waived  because  this 
bill.  H.R.  17802,  amends  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  and,  therefore,  the  act 
would  be  in  question  if  the  waiver  was 
not  granted  in  this  rule? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  par- 
ticularly section  10  would  be  in  question 
because  it  is  appropriation  type  language, 
and  if  a  waiver  is  not  made  then  in  all 
probability  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and 
would  probably  be  open  for  amendment. 
I  think  that  is  correct;  at  least,  that  is 
the  way  it  was  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  and  I  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation as  we  were  told  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  that  seems 
to  be  really  stretching  the  necessity  for 
a  waiver.  I  had  not  thought  that  waivers 
of  points  of  order  were  necessary  for  the 
reasons  given  today  because  we  amend  a 
lot  of  statutes  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  never  think  in  terms  of  invalidating 
the  act  itself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  also 
we  are  appropriating  actually  on  a  leg- 
islative bill  in  this  particular  Instance, 
and  that  would  be  wrong,  to  appropriate 
on  a  legislative  bill.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  rule,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 
Maybe  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  can  explain  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Aikansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one 
provision  in  the  original  Second  Liberty 
Loan  Act  which  does  appropriate  fimds, 
and  thus  It  was  originaUy  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  consid- 
ered at  that  time  under  a  rule  which 
waived  points  of  order. 

Section  10  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  contains  this  language : 

The  amoimt  of  .  .  .  certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness herein  authorized  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, .  .  . 

Members  should  note  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  merely  authorize  an  ap- 


propriation; the  section  says,  "Is  hereby 
appropriated." 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  from  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  f>arliamentarian 
that  any  time  you  amend  an  original  act 
which  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
then  the  amendment  itself  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order — or  It  is  possible 
that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule.  If  the  previous  question  is  defeated, 
I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
rule  to  provide  a  debt  ceiling  of  $389  bil- 
lion and  a  $66  billion  limitation  on  mili- 
tary spending  In  fiscal  1971.  If  the  bill 
can  be  amended  to  permit  a  vote  on  a 
ceiling  of  $389  billion  and  an  expendi- 
ture ceUing  of  $66  billion,  I  will  vote  for 
the  debt  ceiling.  If  the  closed  rule  Is  sus- 
tained, providing  the  House  with  no  other 
choice,  I  expect  to  vote  against  this  debt 
ceiling. 

In  the  skimpy  2-day  hearing  on  the 
debt  ceiling  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  we  heard  only  from  Treasury 
officials.  There  was  no  testimony  pro- 
vided by  economists  or  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Defense  E>epartment. 

In  recent  years,  this  Nation's  deficits 
and  debt  have  been  determined  at  the 
Pentagon  rather  than  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  rolled 
back  all  controllable  expenditures  except 
interest  rates  and  military  costs.  In  spite 
of  all  our  talk,  the  Pentagon  has  not  yet 
gotten  the  word. 

The  administration  budgets  $71.8  bil- 
lion for  milltarj'  spending  in  fiscal  1971. 
If  the  150,000  troops  are  removed  from 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  course  of  this 
year  and  If  the  Armed  Forces  are  reduced 
by  a  like  amount,  the  projected  savings 
will  exceed  $4  billion.  Certainly  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  able  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  the  remainder  of  its 
projected  spending  by  2y2  percent.  A 
defense  spending  reduction  of  $6  billion 
is  both  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
the  national  seoirity.  In  addition,  there 
is  $40  billion  in  the  defense  pipeline — 
waiting  to  be  used  at  the  will  of  the 
Executive. 

Today,  Secretary  Laird  announced  In 
Colorado  Springs  that  this  administra- 
tion proposes  a  1 -million-man  reduction 
In  our  military  manpower.  At  $20,000  to 
$25,000  per  man,  this  could  represent  a 
Treasury  saving  of  $20  blUIon  per  year. 
This  announcement  by  Secretary  Laird 
was  never  contemplated  and  was  never 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  It  seems  all  the  more  impera- 
tive to  send  this  bill  back  to  committee  to 
relate  the  debt  ceiling  to  the  possibility 
and  timetable  of  troop-strength  reduc- 
tions. 

Our  deficits  and  our  debts  are  planned 
and  ordered  In  the  Pentagon— which  di- 
rects the  deplojTnent  of  300.000  military 
men  In  Western  Europe,  another  contin- 
gent almost  as  large  in  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  the  western  Pacific.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  horrendous  cost  of  men  and 
material  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
These  costs  are  a  secret  to  almost  every- 
one. Neither  operation  or  incursion  t«)- 
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pears  in  the  Federal  deficit  or  In  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Federal  debt. 

Neither  the  Waj's  and  Means  Commit- 
tee nor  the  Congress  has  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  fiscal  1970  costs  of  either  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia  or  the  cost  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  1971. 

This  is  an  Incredible  way  to  nm  a 
country.  The  most  crucial  costs  are  con- 
founded and  concealed.  In  the  past  there 
were  great,  secret  spendings  of  our  Gtov- 
ernment^ — and  now  there  are  more. 

Although  the  debt  ceiling  must  be 
raised.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress has  received  either  adequate  or 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for  a 
$395  billion  debt  ceiling.  Is  there  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  Treas- 
ury needs  S18  billion  within  tlie  next 
fiscal  year?  The  administration,  re- 
quested and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  provided  a  $6  billion  cash  ac- 
counts cushion  within  the  debt  ceiling — 
$2  billion  more  than  was  ever  before  al- 
lowed. There  is  enough  leeway  In  the 
debt  ceiling  to  fund  several  more  in- 
cursions and  trespasses  into  other  places. 

Congressional  impotence  to  control 
foreign  policy  has  been  demonstrated. 
Congressional  impotence  to  control  eith- 
er deficit  or  debt  is  being  further  dem- 
onstrated by  this  debt  ceiling  bUl.  Are 
we  really  here  to  exercise  oiu:  constitu- 
tional power  to  legislate? 

Must  this  House  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  this  debt  ceil- 
ing is  to  be  $395  biUion,  $390  billion, 
$389  billion,  or  $378  billion?  Are  we  here 
to  rubberstamp  approval  on  the  wrongs 
of  extended  commitment  and  waste? 
What  is  our  role  and  when  do  we  begin 
our  work?  The  answer  Is  "Now." 
~  Vote  against  the  previous  question.  Let 
us  open  up  the  rule  and  exercise  our 
constitutional  authority  to  control  ex- 
penditures, limit  our  deficits,  and  hold 
down  our  debt. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  support  for  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ""Mr.  Vantk)  to 
limit  the  temporary  debt  ceiling  to  $389 
billion  including  a  limitation  on  defense 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1971  of  $66 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  voted  for 
increases  In  the  debt  ceiling  because  to 
do  otherwise  in  my  opinion  would  be  Ir- 
responsible. Congress  cannot  responsibly 
vote  for  appropriations  in  excess  of  reve- 
nues and  then  pretend  we  did  not  do  so 
by  refusing  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  Vanik  proposal  is  not  irresponsible 
because  under  it  Congress  makes  the  de- 
cision to  limit  expenditures  to  a  degree 
that  a  lower  debt  ceiling  can  be  Justified. 

Limiting  defense  expendit\ires  to  $66 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1971  makes  good 
sense,  considering  our  disengagement 
from  Southeast  Asia,  the  Guam  doctrine, 
the  revision  of  our  contingency  planning 
assumptions  from  2^2  to  I'-s  wars  smd 
hopefully  our  hard  learned  lesson  from 
the  Southeast  Asian  experience,  that 
there  are  severe  limits  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  world —  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States — with  the  exer- 
cise of  our  military  power. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  a  cut  of  $6 
billion  can  be  effected  in  defense  expend- 
itures over  the  next  fiscal  year  without 


adversely  affecting  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation. 

Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
early  this  week  Charles  L.  Schultze,  the 
former  Budget  Director,  testified  that  we 
could  cut  the  conventional  force  budget 
alone  by  $10  billion  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  without  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity. He  testified  that  this  could  be 
done  with  no  major  budgetary  or  force 
deployment  disruption.  So  I  would  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  work- 
able amendment. 

Here  aie  the  kinds  of  cuts  that  Mr. 
Schultze  identified  that  could  be  made 
in  our  existing  general  purpose  forces 
considering  a  revision  of  our  2 '2-  to  a 
1'2-war  policy.  Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Laird  have  recently  stated  that  this  is 
indeed  our  current  policy.  A  change  in 
policy  of  this  magnitude  should  be  worth 
something  m  terms  of  forces  and  dollars. 

One  would  first  want  to  look  at  the 
pre- Vietnam  general  purpose  forces  de- 
ployed on  a  2 1/2 -war  assumption.  The 
conventional  forces  to  meet  these  contin- 
gencies would  be  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing major  elements :  19  Mj  active  divi- 
sions Emd  seven  high-priority  Reserve 
divisions;  23  tactical  air  wings;  15  at- 
tack carrier  task  forces:  and  appropriate 
accompaniment  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, antiaircraft,  airlift,  sealift  com- 
munications, and  general  support. 

Now.  if  one  went  from  a  2>2-  to  a  1 V2- 
war  assumption  Mr.  Schultze  suggests 
that  reductions  could  be  made  on  the 
magnitude  of  five  or  six  divisions  with 
their  equipment,  training,  and  so  forth; 
three  to  five  air  wings;  six  carriers  and 
their  task  forces,  and  pro  rata  accom- 
panying amount  of  antisubmarine,  anti- 
aircraft, communications  support,  and 
the  like. 

When  you  total  up  the  costs  of  these 
divisions  and  air  wings  and  attack  car- 
riers and  the  task  force  accompaniment 
and  all  that  goes  with  it,  it  comes  out 
to  just  about  $10  billion  in  today's  prices. 
This  I  would  add  would  still  leave  the 
United  States  with  very  substantial  con- 
ventional forces. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  that  the 
Vanik  amendment  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Sp^er,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab 
sent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  273,  nays  86,  not  voting  70, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  149] 
YEAS— 273 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 


Abbttt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

AJb«rt 

Alex&nder 


Arends 

Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
BeaU.  Md. 


Belcher 

Octtys 

Patten 

Bennett 

Glalmo 

Pelly 

Berry 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Betts 

Goodllng 

Perkins 

BevUl 

Gray 

Pettis 

Blester 

Green,  Greg. 

PhUbln 

Blackburn 

Grlffln 

Pickle 

Blanton 

Griffiths 

Pirnle 

Blatnlk 

Gross 

Poaiie 

Boggs 

G rover 

I'off 

Boiling 

HaKan 

Pollock 

Bow 

Haley 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Brlnkley 

Hall 

Price,  Tex. 

Brooks 

Hanuner- 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Broomfield 

schmldt 

Purcell 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

QvUe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

QuUleu 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harsh  a 

Rallsback 

BroyhUJ.  Va. 

Harvey 

R«ld,  Ul. 

Buchanan 

Hays 

Rhodes 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hebert 

Rivers 

Burke,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hogan 

Rublson 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Horton 

Rod  1  no 

Burton,  Utah 

Howard 

Roe 

Bush 

Hull 

Ri'^ers.  Colo. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hunt 

Rostenkowskl 

Cabell 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

CaBery 

Jarman 

Rupije 

Carter 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ru:h 

Casey 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Saiidir.an 

Cedeibertr 

J  c  lias 

Satteracld 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schadeberg 

Chappell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scherle 

Clancy 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schiieebell 

Clausen, 

Kazcn 

Schwengel 

DonH. 

Kee 

Scott 

Collins 

Keith 

Sebellus 

Colmer 

King 

Shrlver 

Conable 

Kleppe 

Slkes 

Corbett 

Kluczynskl 

Slsk 

Corman 

Kuykendall 

Skubitz 

Coughlln 

Kyi 

Slack 

Cowger 

Landgrebe 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cramer 

Landrum 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Crane 

Langen 

Snyder 

Cunnln!:ham 

Latta 

Sprtimer 

Daddarlo 

Lennon 

Stafford 

Daniel,  Va. 

Lloyd 

Staggers 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton 

Davis,  Ga. 

McClorj- 

Steed 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClure 

St«i,er.  Artz. 

Delaney 

McCulloch 

Stel^er,  Wis. 

DeUenback 

McDade 

Stephens 

Denney 

McDonald, 

Stubblefleld 

Dennis 

Mich. 

Stuckey 

Dent 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Derwlnskl 

McFall 

Taft 

Devlne 

MacGregor 

Talcott 

Dickinson 

Madden 

Taylor 

DlngeU 

Mahon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Donohue 

Mann 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dom 

Marsh 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Downing 

Martin 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Duncan 

Mathlas 

Ullman 

Edmondson 

May 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

,Wampler 

Edwards,  La. 

Meeds 

Watklns 

Erlenbom 

Melcher 

Watson 

Esch 

Meskill 

Watts 

Eshleman 

Michel 

Welcker 

FaUon 

MUls 

Whalley 

Fascell 

Mlnlsh 

Whltten 

Flndley 

.  Mlnshall 

Wldnall 

Pish 

Mlze 

Wiggins 

Flood 

Mizell 

WUllams 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Monagan 

Winn 

Foreman 

Montgomery 

Wold 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Wrtght 

FreUnghuysen 

Murphy,  111. 

Wyatt 

Prey 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wylle 

Frledel 

Mvers 

Wyman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Young 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Zablockl 

Puqua 

Nichols 

Zlon 

Oalinanakis 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Zwach 

Gannatz 

Passman 
NAYS— 88 

Adain« 
Anrffrson, 

Conyers 

HarrlBgton 

Culver 

Hathaway 

Calif. 

Di-ns 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Barrett 

Eckhardt 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Blaggt 

Edwards,  Calif.  Hicks 

Bingham 

Eilberg 

Huneato 

Boland 

Eva  lis,  Colo. 

Ichord 

Brademas 

Farbsteln 

Jacobs 

Burton,  Calif. 

Foley 

Karth 

Button 

Fraser 

Kastenmeler 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Koch 

Carey 

Gonzalez 

Kyros 

CeUer 

Green,  Pa. 

Long,  La. 

Clark 

Gude 

Lowensteln 

Cleveland 

Hali>em 

Macdonald, 

Conte 

Hamilton 

NUss. 
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Matsunnga 

Patman 

Shipley 

Mlkva 

Pike 

Smith,  Iowa 

Miller,  Ohio 

Podell 

SU-kes 

Mink 

Puclnskl 

Symington 

Moorhead 

Randall 

Vanik 

Morse 

Rarick 

Vlgorlto 

Mosher 

Rcld.  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Moss 

Reuse 

White 

Nedzl 

Rlegle 

Wolff 

NU 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wydler 

Obey 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Yates 

O'Hara 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

O'Konski 

Ryan 

Olsen 

St  Germain 

NOT  VCllNG— 70 

Addabbo 

Flvnt 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Anderson,  111. 

Ford, 

Ottlnger 

Andrews,  Ala. 

WUllam  D. 

Powell 

Ashbrook 

Oaydos 

Price,  ni. 

Baring 

GUbert 

Rees 

Bell,  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Relfel 

Brasco 

Gubser 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Hanna 

Roudebiish 

Brock 

Hansen.  Wash 

Roybal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hastings 

Baylor 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Camp 

Heist  oskl 

Stratton 

Chlsholm 

Hoimeld 

Thompson,  N.J 

Clawson.  Del 

Hosmer 

Tleman 

Clay 

Kirwan 

Tunncy 

Cohelan 

Leggett 

Udall 

CoUler 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza 

McCarthy 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Whltehurst 

Dulskl 

McKneally 

Wilson, 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Charles  H. 

Evln.s.  Tenn. 

MallUard 

Felghan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Fisher 

Morton 

So  the  pre\'ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morton  for  with  Mr.  Oaydos  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Savior  for  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  McKneally  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Roy- 
bal against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Tun- 
ney  against. 

Mr.  HoUfield  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr,  Helstoskl  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for.  with  Mr.  McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla 
against. 

Mr.  Roudebiish  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
ReUel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Haima. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

Messrs.    ANDERSON    of    California, 
CXVI 1143 — Part  13 


BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  WHITE,  HAL- 
PERN,  and  MILLER  of  Ohio  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland,  PHILBIN 
and  HENDERSON  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  smnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMl'i'l'KE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Bsmking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  EDUCATION  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  may  be  allowed  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  DEBT 


Mr.  MTT.T.q  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bm  (H.R.  17802)  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB   COMMrTTKE   Or   THE   WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  H.R.  17802.  with  Mr. 
Fascell  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the  sim- 
plest way  that  I  can  describe  the  pur- 


pose of  House  Resolution  17802  Is  to 
say  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Government  to  meet  its  financial  obliga. 
tlons  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by  rais- 
ing the  debt  celling,  whereas  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  able  to  do  so 
without  the  pyassage  of  this  legislation. 
That  something  must  be  done  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  on  June 
30  next  the  debt  limitation  will  go  from 
$377  billion  down  to  $365  billion.  While 
the  debt  limitation  will  revert  to  $365 
billion  on  June  30  next,  the  actual  debt 
at  that  time,  subject  to  the  limitation. 
Is  expected  to  be  almost  $372  billion.  In 
other  words,  on  July  1,  the  actual  debt 
will  be  from  $6  billion  to  $7  billion  over 
the  limitation,  on  that  date  if  we  take 
no  action. 

Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  say  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  Increasing  the  debt  cell- 
ing. In  that  sense  of  the  word,  present- 
ing a  bUl  Increasing  the  debt  limitation 
is  perhaps  the  most  thankless  task  that 
this  committee  has  to  perform.  Despite 
this,  I  believe  that  the  debt  limitation 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  that  it  directs 
our  attention  from  time  to  time  to  the 
overall  revenue  and  expenditure  totals, 
and  it  has  the  useful  effect  of  making  us 
face  up,  a  little  more  specifically  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case,  to  the  issue 
of  priorities  in  spending  and  in  revenues. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  just  said, 
in  my  estimation,  one  of  our  greatest 
fiscal  needs  today  is  for  a  device  which 
better  enables  the  Congress  to  control 
sp)ending  and  to  express  its  views  as  to 
priorities  among  different  types  of  ex- 
penditures. The  debt  limitation  is  an  im- 
perfect tool  in  this  respect,  but,  at  least 
untU  we  develop  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  I 
believe  the  debt  limitation  remains 
useful. 

But  while  it  is  useful  to  keep  a  rein  on 
spending,  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
provide  a  debt  limitation  so  severe  as  to 
deny  the  Government  the  ability  to  pay 
Its  bills.  As  a  result.  In  considering  debt 
limitations,  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  a  limitation  which  Is  tight 
enough  to  keep  control  of  spending  while 
it  is  also  flexible  enough  to  enable  the 
Government  to  pay  its  bills  and  manage 
its  debts  in  accordance  with  soimd  debt 
management  practices.  I  believe  I  can 
demonstrate  that  the  debt  limitation  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  meets  the  standards 
I  have  outlined. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  specifics  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  provides — it  Is  unbelievable, 
I  know — for  an  increase  of  $18  billion  In 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling,  raising  the 
celling  from  Its  present  $377  billion  to 
$395  billion  effective  July  1.  1970.  On 
July  1,  1971,  the  debt  limitation  will 
•  revert  to  a  permanent  limitation  level  of 
$380  billion  in  place  of  the  present  per- 
manent level  of  $365  billion. 

I  realize  that  the  need  to  raise  the 
debt  limitation  by  $18  billion,  from  $377 
billion  to  $395  billion,  is  something  which 
frequently  Is  not  understood.  It  Is  not 
understood  by  the  public,  and  I  want 
to  explain  why.  People  are  apt  to  read 
that  even  after  the  substantial  revisions 
made  on  May  19  of  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  only  projecting  a 
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unified  budget  deficit  of  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Of  course,  people  are 
asking,  v^ith  no  more  deficit  than  that, 
why  does  this  ceUing  have  to  go  up  by 
the  $18  bUUon? 

The  answer  is  that  the  unified  budget 
is  highly  misleading,  in  my  opinion. 
While  the  unified  budget  may  be  useful 
to  economists — and  I  am  siire  it  is — In 
gauging  the  effect  of  Government  actions 
on  the  economi"  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  de- 
vice to  indicate  to  bsinkers  the  debt 
financing  requirements  which  must  be 
obtained  from  the  public — and  it  does 
that  very  adequately — it  is  not  a  good 
tool  for  measuring  the  balance  or  im- 
balance in  the  Federal  Government's 
own  operations  apart  from  the  opera- 
tions which  it  carries  on  for  others  In 
a  fiduciary  capacitj'. 

To  measure  the  Federal  Government's 
own  operation  we  need  to  focus  on  the 
Federsil  funds  budget,  or  what  used  to  be 
called  the  administrative  budget,  which 
excludes  trust  fund  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. When  we  turn  to  the  fiscal 
funds  budget  we  find  that  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  according  to  the 
administration,  is  not  $1.3  billion  but  it 
is  $10  billion,  and  the  deficit  for  the 
Federal  funds  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
is  Sll  billion. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion; I  am  only  trying  to  explain  why  the 
debt  ceiling  has  to  go  up  by  $18  billion 
when  they  say  there  is  a  deficit  coming 
up  in  the  unified  budget  of  only  $1.3 
billion. 

In  other  words,  when  we  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  Federal  funds  budget — 
the  budget  which  is  pertinent  in  deter- 
mining the  size  and  effect  on  the  national 
debt — the  problem  takes  on  an  entirely 
new  dimension.  This  is  because  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit,  in  contrast  to  the  def- 
icit under  the  unified  budget,  is  not  re- 
duced by  the  tnist  fund  surpluses  which 
are  expected  to  amount  to  nearly  $9  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971. 

These  trust  fund  surpluses  are  in- 
vested In  U.S.  Government  securities. 
They  have  to  be.  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the 
need  to  borrow  from  the  public,  but  the 
Government  obligations  held  by  the  trust 
funds  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  debt 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  any  other 
debt  obligations  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  are  so  counted  for 
purposes  of  the  statutory  debt  ceiling. 

I  dare  say  if  we  excluded  these  obli- 
gations from  the  debt  there  would  be 
much  criticism  of  our  action  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Members  would  say  that  we 
were  trying  to  camoufiage  a  part  of  what 
we  owed.  Consequently,  we  must  look 
not  Just  at  the  Federal  debt  held  by  the 
public  but  also  at  the  Federal  debt  which 
is  held  by  trust  fimds,  which  is  still  owed 
to  those  trust  funds  by  the  general  fund 
of   the  Treasury. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
sought  to  clarify  this  confusion  and  to 
provide  better  information  to  our  citi- 
zenry to  enable  the  people  to  better  im- 
derstand  the  relationship  of  the  Federal 
budgetary  deficits  or  siirpluses  to  the 
Federal  budgetary  deficits  or  surpluses 
to  the  Federal  debt.  To  this  end  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  in  its  report  sug- 
gested that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  de- 
velop the  Federal  funds  budget  in  the 
same  way  the  present  debt  document  de- 
velops the  luiified  budget.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  He  is  aware  of  it. 
The  Federal  funds  budget  is  pertinent 
to  the  public  debt,  but  the  relationship 
between  the  two  must  be  explained  and 
showTi  in  one  document  to  avoid  this  con- 
fusion which  now  exists. 

We  understand  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  agreed  to  do  this.  They  said 
they  will  place  a  new  section  in  the  basic 
budget  document  which  will  be  submitted 
in  January,  well  toward  the  front  of  the 
document,  that  will  be  concerned  with 
the  Federal  funds  budget  and  the  effect 
of  spending  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  upon  the  debt  itself  and  re- 
late this  to  any  needed  change  in  the 
public  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says,  and 
he  is  correct,  that  the  public  does  not 
understand  the  application  of  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  to  the  various  budgets.  If 
they  do  not  understand  this  application — 
and  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  as  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  Congress  do  not;  and 
I  am  one  of  them — how  in  the  world  can 
they  imderstand  the  handling  of  the  fi- 
nances of  this  Government,  when  they 
deal  interchangeably  with  Federal  fimdis 
budgets,  unified  budgets,  administrative 
budgets  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more?  When  are  we  going  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  this  business  of  budgets? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
that  it  is  very  confusing.  I  think  it  is 
almost  as  confusing  now  as  it  was  prior 
to  the  use  of  the  new  unified  budget, 
when  we  really  had  three  separate  budg- 
et's statements  sent  up  here.  I  am  not 
asking  that  we  forgo  the  use  of  the 
unified  budget  but  that  we  have  the 
budget  document  itself  make  very  clear 
to  the  Members  and  to  the  public  why 
it  is  that  there  can  be  a  deficit  of  only 
$1.3  billion  in  the  unified  budget  and 
there  can  still  be  a  deficit  In  the  Federal 
funds  budget  of  $10  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
is  lack  of  intelligence  on  my  part 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  can  read  your  re- 
port on  this  report,  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  I  will  swear  to  you  that  when 
it  jumps  from  a  unified  budget  to  some 
other  budget  to  some  other  budget,  I  am 
lost. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  we  can 
do  in  the  report  except  state  the  facts 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
gentleman  or  his  committee,  but  I  wish 
we  could  make  some  sense  out  of  this 
budget  business. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  go  back  and  talk 
for  a  second  about  this.  I  am  taking  more 
time  than  I  expected  to,  but  let  me  give 
you  the  story. 

When  President  Johnson  was  in  the 


White  House  he  picked  up  three  papers — 
I  think  it  was  the  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  some  other  paper. 
He  had  submitted  his  budget  to  the 
Congress,  but  each  of  these  papers  car- 
ried a  detailed  but  different  account  of 
a  budget,  and  when  you  put  the  three 
together  they  were  as  inconsistent  as 
daylight  and  dark  because  neither  of  the 
three  accounts  referred  to  the  same  type 
of  budget.  There  were  three  different 
budgets,  and  the  three  newspaper  stories 
described  a  different  one  of  the  three 
budgets.  So  the  people.  President  John- 
son thought,  were  so  confused  that  they 
would  not  know  anything  about  wliat  he 
asked.  He  thought  maybe  Congress  itself 
would  not  know.  So  he  developed  the 
idea  of  appointing  a  commission  of  very 
eminent  Americans,  with — as  it  turns  out 
now — the  chairman  being  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  staff 
director,  as  I  remember,  being  the  present 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Mayo.  It  was  a  bipartisan  group,  and 
they  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  get  the 
budget  back  into  proper  focus  and  on  an 
understandable  basis. 

In  the  process  of  submitting  budgets — 
and  that  is  what  I  am  critical  of  here — 
they  completely  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  Federal  funds, 
or  an  administrative  budget,  which  is 
the  budget,  as  you  know  and  I  know, 
which  determines  for  debt  issuance  pur- 
poses whether  you  are  in  balance  or 
whether  you  are  in  a  deficit.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  focus  attention  on  and 
make  clear. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  ask  this  question  for 
clarification.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
national  debt  today  is  above  $370  bilUon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Approximately,  yes.  It  was 
$374.9  billion  around  the  15th  of  April. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  above  $370  billion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  means  we  are  al- 
ready above  the  permanent  ceiling  by 
about  $5  billion  or  $6  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  will  be  $6  bUllon  or 
$7  billion  above  the  $365  billion  when 
we  end  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted, 
we  will  revert  to  the  permanent  ceiling 
figure.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me, 
I  want  to  discuss  what  the  situation  will 
be  when  we  are  out  of  money  and  how 
the  Government  will  be  completely  par- 
alyzed if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  happy  to  defer 
my  question,  then. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  discussing  it 
shortly.  With  the  background  that  we 
have  given  of  the  budget,  now  let  us 
look  at  the  facts  and  see  why  it  is  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing to  $395  billion.  What  I  am  going  to 
do  now  Is  build  up  this  $395  billion  Item 
by  item  so  that  you  can  see  just  how 
we  came  to  this  total.  When  you  do  that 
I  believe  that  you  will  see  we  have  kept 
a  tight  rein  on  expenditures. 

We  start  with  the  fact  that  as  of  April 
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15.  1970,  when  the  outstanding  debt  for  cies.  If  you  add  up  these  figures  you  will  billion  above  the  February  budget  estl- 

fiscal  year  1970  reached  its  highest  level,  get  a  total  of  $394.9  billion.  This  Is  the  mates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

the    debt    subject    to    the    limitation  amount  of  debt  subject  to  limitation  that  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Insert  at  this 

amounted  to  $374.9  biUion.  The  reason  the  administration  expects  to  be  out-  point  in  the  Record  a  table  taken  frc«n 

we  start  with  this  April  figure  is  that  the  standing  on  April  15,  1971.  This  is  why  the  committee  report  indicating  the  na^ 

ceiling  must  be  high  enough  to  accom-  we  need  the  $395  billion  temporary  ceil-  ture  of  the  expenditures  programs  which 

modate  the  debt  at  its  peak  for  the  fiscal  ing  effective  July  1,  1970.  accoimt   for   $4.8   billion   in  increased 

year  which  generally  comes  around  mid-  The  bill  also  increases  the  permanent  spending : 

April.  This  seasonal  peak  in  the  debt  oc-  debt  limit  from  $365  billion  to  $380  bil-  changes  in  administration  estimates  from 

curs   because,   while   expenditures   gen-  lion.  The  figure  of  $380  billion  is  a  con-  February  bitdget  in  1971  budget  outlays 

erally  flow  out  relatively  evenly  during  servatlve    approximation    of    the    debt  m 

the  yeai',   receipts  are  highly  concen-  likely  to  be  outstanding  at  the  end  of  billions 

trated  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  fiscal  year  1971.  The  debt  outstanding  at  Changes  in  uncontrollable  programs: 

year.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  needed  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970  is  expected  to  interest  on  the  public  debt.^—  -(-•i.oo 

debt  limit  for  this  next  fiscal  year,  this  be  $371  to  $372  billion,  and  adding  the  Unemployment    insurance    bene-          ^ 

$374.9  billion  must  then  be  increased  by  administration's    Federal    funds    deficit  ^^^  ^ij^tance'erante' medicaid 

the  current  estimate  of  the  Federal  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1971  of  $10  billion  to  this           ^^j  inedicare  f '. —      +.20 

deficit  for  the  period  from  April  1970  to  indicates  a  debt  level  of  $381  to  $382        parm  price  suppMis"!" +.30 

April  1971.  Measuring  the  debt  over  this  billion  on  June  30.  1971.  Veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
specific  period  results  in  a  larger  Fed-  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  unrealistic           sions  - +.20 

eral  funds  deficit;  namely,  $13.2  billion,  to  provide  a  permanent  debt  limitation,        Disaster  reUef +-^° 

Now,  get  your  pencil  and  figure  and  see  therefore,  that  is  below  the  $380  bUlion              o,  ^*  .  ,     ».           .^  „ 

how  it  adds  up.  The  $13.2  billion  then  ngure.  SJle'S^I^                 +2  30 

for  the  Federal  funds  budget  deficit  for  Actually,  the  proposed  increase  in  the                                              """ 

the  period  from  mid  April  1970  to  mid  temporary  debt  ceiling  to  $395  billion  is  other  changes: 

April  1971,  because  of  the  tmusual  ex-  moderate   considering    all    the   circum-  Federal    comparability     (enacted 

penditures  which  occur  during  this  pe-  stances.  And,  let  me  point  you  to  some  Apr.   15,  1970)   and  postal  pay 

riod  of  time,  such  as  in  this  Instance —  of  the  other  problems — questions  raised            raises +1.40 

retroactive  pay  increases,  plus  the  fact  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  New  postal  rate  propoealfi. -        -.40 

that  certain  expenditures  for  this  next  (Mr.  Jonas),  in  part.  increased    postage    for    Federal           ^^ 

year  are  likely  to  be  concentrated  even  ^here  are  several  imponderables  in  withdra\^"of'VJfiiit^"stete- 

more  than  usual  in  the  first  part  of  these  estimates.  Actually  I  think  the  ad-           local  construction  deferral +.60 

fiscal  year  1971.  ministration  is  optimistic  in  feeling  that  Housing  and  construction  incen- 

Next,  in  arriving  at  the  needed  debt  ^he  $395  billion  limitation  is  capable  of           tives +.15 

limitation,  we  must  take  into  account  taking  it  through  the  next  fiscal  year  Environmental    quality— revjalon 

the  fact  that  the  cash  balance  on  April  because  of  these  imponderables.  in  proposal  and  reestlmate  of 

15,  1970,  had  declined  to  the  inadequate  t^.  „     -.^v.  «__*.  „+  Qovemment  re-  .  ^^^^^^^^^^'i:\V"\:,Wy'. 

1       1      «•   »o  o  Kiiu«„    'Tv.irvi,  nf  <f     Ac  r.f  ^^           ijovermneni  re-  Labor-HEW  appropriation  blU  for 

level  of  $2.2  bUlion.  -Think  of  it   As  of  ^eipts.  In  the  first  place,  the  admlnistra-  1970  as  enacted— effect  on  1971 

April  15,  this  was  aU  the  cash  we  had  on  tion  says  that  It  has  a  deficit  of  $1.3           outlays  — -      +.20 

hand.  In  the  past  we  have  assumed  a  billion  in  the  unified  budget.  Our  own  Education         appropriations— to 

cash  balance  at  all  times  of  at  least  $4  ^^^Q  ^^  ^^  j^^^  Committee  on  Internal  maintain  consistency  with  1970 

billion,  but  this  has  proved  to  be  l^s  Revenue  taxation  thinks  that  receipts        .,  ^'^,^.^'^^***::— t?2 

than  adequate  as  expenditur^avej^n  are  overestimated  by  about  $3  billion,  ^^^Lt^r^lT,r,i'^m^""      I'm 

climbing  from  year  to  year.  The  Treas-  ^  =       ,          f  «,  3  billion    the  deficit  Veterans  education    Gl  bill)             +.20 

ury  representatives  presented  evidence  to  ^uld  be' a'Suf s's  blSlSn'^nd'SS-  ^rJ^S  "^'  ''^'^  ""'^"°'^'      ^ . 20 

the  committee  that  based  upon  past  re-  jn^ting  this  $10  billion  deficit,  the  ad-  Coai  mine  heath  and  ^ety  bUl. 

lationships,  a  cash  balance  of  $6  bUllon  ministration  assumes  favorable  action  by           as  enacted +.10 

is  needed.  By  mcreasing  the  allowance  congress,  on  proposed  revenue  leglsla-  Federal    employee   health    bene- 

for  the  ^h  balance  from  the  $2_2bil-  ^^^  ^j^^^^           j^  ^^^^     ^33  ^^^^^^            fits...      +.10 

lion  on  hand  on  April  15  to  $6  billion  ^^  legislation  has  not  even  been  con-  ^Tf.nH^T*    Administration. 

means  we  must  mcrease  the  amount  sub-  ,^  -^^        ^.^  ^v  either  the  committee            "^^  lending :--"      '^■^° 

ject  to  the  debt  limit  by  a  further  $3.8  jf,f  ^-  ifn^Jei'^^^eTherTTS^.  ^^J  ''[IT^^  r'p^U^ 

"""°"-                                          J  J  J  v,«.  gress  wUl  pass  this  legislation  I  do  not           level)  —.15 

Finally,  m  arri\ing  at  the  needed  debt  know,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows.        Highway  trust  fund -.05 

limit  we  hr.ve  always  made  an  allowance  -^^  j^^g  ^^^^  y^j.  passed  judgment  on  Delay  in  initiaUon  of  family  as- 

of  $3  billion  for  unknown  contingencies,  j^.  anywhere  along  the  line                                   sistance  program —.40 

To  anyone  who  feels  we  have  been  '^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  y^^.  j  j^^^  mentioned,        ^^  °^*''  "^^"^e^-  '^^ "^^ 

overiy  generous  in  allowmg  a  $6  billion  ^     underestimate  of  receipts  by  about  subtotal   other  chaneee             +2  60 

cash  balance  and  $3  biUion  allowance  53  ^nuon  plus  the  $3.8  bilUon  in  proposed  ^''*^'  °*''*'  changee-.-^2^ 

for  contingencies  let  me  remind  you  that  iggisiaUon.  add  up  to  $6.8  billion  of  re-              Total  changes +4.  so 

this  total  of  $9  bUUon  is  sufficient  only  ^^      ^^  ^     administration  takes  „_„„,«  „,  .v,.  fh««  «.«nn.  t  havP 

to  meet  the  (3oyernment's  expenditures  ^^^          ^^  ^  j     estimates.  All  these  ^^^^^,  l{  ^^^  "^Tth^^Tf  Junl 

for-about  what  time  would  you  say?  ^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^e  ^""^  ^2n  ^nJfi^  7^^Jr.^lJ^Ulf^ 

Two  and  a  half  weeks  is  the  answer,  avkilablp  to  the  administration  could  weU  exceed  the  proposed  $395  bil- 

Think  of  it.  Two  and  a  half  weeks.  An  *\„  „HH,tl?  *!^^?^^i!^!=h  r«.-.i^tc    t  l^o"  ceiling-and  I  want  to  hold  to  this 

amount   representing   expenditures   for  beSvelus  f^  f ofiStSf  I  ^d  Uke  ^^^^^"^  ^^^T  ^  ""  seriousness  this 

this  time  is  what  we  allow  them  to  have  !^„^^!A„f  J^^^f^^.^T^ti^,^^  fr^  ^^"^  celling  will  be  tight  enough  to  help 

for    contingencies    and    cash    balances.  ^Ll^f  ^iSr  ^-r.l«?   ,f  r^r^ln  I^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  «'"  o'^  ^^^  ^J^"^" 

What  business,  I  ask.  would  any  of  you  ^^  1^.^,"°^^  kt  thP^^rttt^I  ^  °^  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that 

want  to  operate  on  such  a  narrow  mar-  ^l^^'l^^^^J^^^    <^^^r^^^^l  there  is  virtuaUy  no  margin  for  further 

gin'  ^de  of  the  forecast.  Spendmg  for  the  increases  in  spending  if  we  stay  within 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  these  fig-  Sj^,  hL"Sf S  S>iH^tS  fl"?^  ^^  ^^95  billion  debt  ceiUng.  I  believe 

ures  indicating  why  we  need  the  $395  bU-  ^udget  will  have  to  be  held  to  the  $158^9  ^^^  this  is  appropriate  in  view  of  exlst- 

llon  for  the  debt  limit  We  start  out  with  t)illion  estimate  taking  mto  account  the  ing  circumstances.  The  debt  limit  as  such 

$374.9  billion  of  public  debt  subject  to  Budget  Bureau's  May   revision.   I   am  may  be  a  weak  reed  to  lean  on,  but  it  is 

the  limitetion  on  April  15,  1970.  Add  to  hopeful,  of  course,  that  we  will  be  able  the  best  method  that  we  have  currenUy 

it  $13.2  billion  of  deficit  between  April  to  hold  expenditures  down  to  this  level,  in   helping   us   to   control   expenditure 

1970  and  1971.  Then  add  $3.8  billion  to  but  we  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  levels. 

restore  the  cash  balance  to  $6  billion,  that  the  outlays  projected  by  the  Bu-  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  that 

Finally  we  add  $3  bilUon  for  contlngen-  reau  of  the  Budget  in  May  were  $4.8  if  Congress  fails  to  act  on  a  new  debt 
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limit — and  I  am  now  getting  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jonas)  the  present  ceiling  of 
$377  billion  as  of  July  1  of  this  year  will 
revert  to  the  $365  billion  permanent  ceil- 
ing. Since  the  debt  subject  to  the  ceiling 
is  expected  to  be  between  $371  billion 
and  $372  billion  on  July  1,  this  will  re- 
sult in  a  ceiling  which  is  $6  to  $7  billion 
under  the  actual  debt  itself.  While  of 
course  there  would  be  no  question  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  any  part  of  the 
outstanding  debt,  this  would  place  our 
Government  in  the  kind  of  fiscal  strait- 
jacket  that  I  am  sure  none  of  us  would 
want.  Tt\e  Treasury  Department  would 
be  unable  to  issue  any  new  Government 
obligations — not  even  securities — now 
get  this 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Not  even  securities  to  replace  matur- 
ing issues.  In  addition,  savings  bonds 
could  not  be  issued,  and  this  will  stop 
our  payroll  sa vines  plans;  it  would  be 
completely  disrupted. 

The  Treasury  cash  balance  would  soon 
be  exhausted.  How  long  will  it  last?  There 
will  be  a  sizable  balance  on  Jime  30,  but 
how  long  will  it  last? 

Substantial  amounts  of  Treasiur  bills 
become  due  on  a  weekly  basis  during 
July  and  an  additional  amount  would 
mature  at  the  end  of  July.  If  new  bills 
cannot  be  issued  to  replace  those  that 
are  outstanding  and  coming  due,  the 
Treasury  cash  balance  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  July  9.  a  day  on  which  $3.1 
billion  of  Treasury  bills  mature. 

Once  the  cash  balance  is  exhausted, 
the  Government  has  no  more  money.  It 
has  no  authority  to  borrow  money.  It 
cannot  force  the  prepa^-ment  of  taxes. 
but  it  must  wait  until  those  taxes  are  due 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

So  the  Govertmient  would  be  com- 
pelled to  delay  pajTnents  on  contract  ob- 
ligations. Government  salaries,  various 
State  and  local  government,  and  public 
assistance  payments. 

Do  we  want  that  word  to  go  out?  Do 
we  want  to  tell  the  States  that,  even 
though  we  are  obligated  to  pay  under  a 
formula  our  portion  of  various  benefit 
programs  like  medicaid  programs  and  all 
of  those,  we  caimot  do  it — we  do  not 
have  the  money.  What  will  happen  to 
the  States?  They  cannot  meet  those 
burdens. 

It  is  utterly  unthinkable  to  me  that 
we  would  permit  these  things  to  happen. 
They  are  just  not  going  to  happen.  In 
times  such  as  we  now  live  in — with  the 
uncertainties  that  are  now  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  with  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  we  have,  we  simply  cannot 
play  havoc  with  this  Nation's  finances, 
and  this  Nation's  contracts,  and  this  Na- 
tion's obligations. 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  what  he  thinks  would  hap- 
pen in  the  anancial  markets  of  the 
country  if  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  pay  bills  as  they  come  due? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  redeem  its  own  bonds,  and 


that  would  be  the  case  before  the  end 
of  July,  then  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  in  the  same  situation  that  some 
of  the  States  were  in  back  during  the 
depression  when  certain  bond  obliga- 
tions of  the  States  came  due  and  they 
could  not  be  paid.  They  said  then  that 
the  States  were  broke;  did  they  not?  So 
the  general  impression  would  be  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  broke — maybe 
temporaiilj' — but  nobody  knows  how 
permanent  the  damage  would  be  to  the 
morale  of  the  people,  and  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  people.  No  one  knows  what 
would  happen  to  the  temperamental 
stock  market.  No  one  knows.  But  I  think 
you  can  predict  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences would  occur. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  not  stop  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia,  however,  because  we 
would  not  have  any  money  to  pay  the 
costs  of  getting  the  boys  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  question  being  asked 
by  the  chairman  because  I  wonder — I 
was  looking  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  vote  in  1967  when  the  chairman 
made  again  an  eloquent  plea  for  respon- 
sibility and  when  the  proposed  debt  ceil- 
ing was  defeated. 

I  notice  that  the  questioner  voted 
against  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
at  that  time  and  not  only  did  he  vote 
against  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
but  he  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  something 
is  happening  today  that  makes  a  vote 
in  favor  of  a  higher  debt  ceiling  more  re- 
sponsible than  it  was  in  1967  when  the 
questioner  had  voted  against  an  increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota will  please  accept  my  apologies 
for  my  reference  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  I  know  the  gentleman 
like  I  am  is  anxious  to  get  that  situation 
over  with. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  you  have  to 
have  some  money  in  the  Treasury  If  you 
are  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
boys  back  home. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota.  The 
gentleman  who  asked  the  question  voted 
against  the  increase  last  year  when  it 
was  requested  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  I  have  not  decided  how  I  shall 
vote  today.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota who  is  raising  this  question,  how- 
ever, voted  to  increase  the  debt  celling 
last  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Please  let  us  not  get  into 
an  argument  and  expect  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  consistent.  That  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  our  constituents  ex- 
pect of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has  consumed  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, the  issue  beforl  us,  as  presented  by 
this  bill,  is  not  a  philosophical  one.  The 
issue  is  real,  practical,  and  based  on 
facts. 

True,  the  facts  which  we  have  to  face, 
in  regard  to  this  bill,  are  unpleasant.  I 
think  we  all  agree  on  that. 

But  we  are  up  against  a  matter  of 
mathematics.  It  Is  a  question  of  what  the 
cash  flow  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  in  terms  of  its  receipts  and  its  ex- 
penditures in  the  12  months  following 
July  1,  1970. 

The  first  fact  that  we  have  to  face,  as 
far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned,  is 
that  if  we  make  no  change  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  the  public  debt,  or  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government  to  borrow,  will  be 
limited  legally  to  $365  bilUon.  There  are 
obligations  outstanding,  in  bonds  and  in 
notes  of  the  Government,  in  excess  of 
that  amount.  As  tlie  chairman  has  said, 
these  will  total  approximately  $371  or 
$372  billion  as  of  June  30. 

On  July  1,  when  the  debt  ceiling  would 
go  down,  and  the  amoimt  the  Govern- 
ment could  borrow  would  be  fixed  at  $365 
billion,  we  would  have  debts  outstanding 
which  would  total  some  $6  billion  more 
than  the  ceiling. 

Now  nobody  questions  that  these  would 
be  legal  obligations,  because  when  they 
were  issued  they  were  legal.  But  the 
Treasury  would  have  no  authority  to  bor- 
row any  more  money  in  order  to  redeem 
bonds  that  were  presented  for  payment. 
All  of  the  cash  would  be  used  up  in  try- 
ing to  meet,  to  the  degree  possible,  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  Government. 
And  on  July  9  the  Treasury  would  hit 
the  crucial  point  at  which  it  would  be 
broke. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  philo- 
sophical question  involved  here.  There  is 
instead,  the  practical  requirement  that 
we  provide  a  borrowing  authority  in  ex- 
cess of  that  contained  in  the  present  law 
of  S365  billion.  We  simply  have  to  go 
higher  than  that. 

We  come  down,  then,  to  a  secondary 
question  that  always  confronts  us  as  we 
consider  legislation  dealing  with  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Are  we  using  the  proper  figure? 
Is  $395  billion  the  correct  one?  Or  is 
some  other  figure  more  appropriate? 

I  say  quite  frankly  that  this  has  t)een 
the  question  which  I  have  differed  with 
the  committee  and  with  the  administra- 
tion many  times  in  the  past.  I  have  never 
differed  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  had  to  act.  But  I  have  differed  on 
whether  the  amount  proposed  was  ap- 
propriate. It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
debt  limit  provides  a  tool — admittedly 
crude — that  Congress  has  to  place  fis- 
cal restraint  on  the  executive  branch, 
and  on  ourselves.  It  was  my  feeling  on 
many  such  occasions  in  the  past  that  the 
ceiling  recommended  on  this  floor  was 
too  liberal,  that  it  gave  too  much  leeway 
to  the  executive  branch  smd  to  the  Con- 
gress to  embark  on  new  programs  of 
expenditure.  But  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
today  that  the  figure  established  in  this 
bUl  before  us  is  one  of  the  tightest  fig- 
ures that  has  ever  been  asked  for  by  any 
administration.  I  cannot  recall  a  time 
when  an  administration  has  come  in  and 
said  It  had  to  have  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling,  and  has  established  a  level 
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of  borrowing  authority  that  has  been  as 
restrictive  as  this  one. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  there  are 
several  inherent  assumptions,  underlying 
the  $395  billion  ceiling  recommended  that 
are  very  speculative  in  nature.  These  as- 
sumptions are  based  on  sm  optimistic 
view  of  financial  developments. 

For  example,  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested which  would  produce  approxi- 
mately $3.7  billion;  without  this  revenue, 
instead  of  having  a  $10-billion  deficit,  we 
would  have  more  than  a  $13-billion  defi- 
cit, and  would,  therefore,  need  a  borrow- 
ing authority  of  $3.7  billion  more  than 
is  called  for  in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  administration  has  made  a  pro- 
posal to  Congress  for  accelerating  the 
collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes  that 
would  produce  an  estimated  31,500,000,- 
000.  But  if  that  proposal  is  not  enacted 
into  law,  we  would  have  an  additional  $1,- 
500.000,000  shortfall  in  revenue,  which 
means  the  deficit  would  increase  that 
much  more. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  join  the  chairman  in  point- 
ing out  that  we  have  no  way  of  assuring 
the  Members  that  our  committee  will  ap- 
prove, or  that  the  House  or  Senate  will 
pass,  these  two  administration  proposals 
for  increased  revenue.  So  they  remain 
highly  questionable  items. 

Another  proposal  for  increased  reve- 
nue, about  which  questions  have  been 
raised,  is  for  a  tax  on  lead  used  in  gaso- 
line. That  would  produce  another 
$1,600,000,000.  But  if  it  is  not  enacted,  we 
would  have  another  substantial  shortfall 
which  would  have  a  critical  effect  on 
calculations  of  what  borrowing  authority 
mast  be  provided. 

There  is  also  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  excise  tax  rates  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  involving  $650,000,000. 

And  there  is  another  $4  million  item, 
which  I  would  just  as  soon  tell  the  ad- 
ministration right  now  it  is  not  going  to 
get.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  going 
to  recommend  it,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
Congress  would  pass  it  if  the  committee 
did  recommend  it.  I  refer  to  tlie  user  tax 
on  the  inland  waterways.  I  simply  do  not 
think  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity that  this  revenue  will  be  forthcoming, 
yet  it  was  a  factor  in  the  administration's 
determination  of  how  much  additional 
borrowing  authority  it  would  need.  For- 
tunately, this  is  a  relatively  small 
amount,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  by  it- 
self, it  would  seriously  aggravate  the 
situation. 

Also  figuring  in  the  proposed  ceiling  is 
a  postal  rate  increase.  We  know  that  the 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
is  now  studj'ing  that  question,  but  is 
there  anyone  here  who  can  guarantee 
that  the  administration's  request  for 
that  Increase  is  going  to  be  enacted,  and 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  have 
that  additional  revenue  available  to  re- 
duce the  postal  deficit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who 

is  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unless  it  has  happened 


today,  or  in  the  past  24  hours,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  found  anyone 
to  introduce  the  administration's  postal 
rate  increase  bill — not  even  to  introduce 
it  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  makes  the  point  very  well 
that  this  is,  therefore,  a  very  tight  ceil- 
ing, especially  considering  that  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  are  based  on 
items  that  are  necessarily  uncertain. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  the  ceiling 
is  based  on  expenditures  at  the  level  the 
administration  has  proposed.  I  am  not 
now  talking  about  obligational  authority. 
Does  anybody  here  sense  a  disposition 
in  Congress  to  cut  the  budget  of  the 
President  below  present  expenditure 
levels?  I  believe  the  complaint  we  have 
heard  most  often  has  been  that  cuts  have 
been  too  deep,  that  there  have  not  been 
sufficient  funds  allocated  for  programs  to 
meet  our  needs  in  education,  pollution 
control,  and  other  areas.  We  know  we 
still  have  ahead  of  us  the  potential  for 
further  pressures  on  the  expenditure  side. 
Another  factor  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  here  is  that  the 
Treasury  anticipates  an  upturn  in  busi- 
ness in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  year.  There  are  those  who  contend 
the  upturn  either  will  not  occur,  or  that 
it  will  not  occur  to  the  extent  the  ad- 
ministration expects. 

For  example,  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, declaring  that  the  Treasury  esti- 
mate of  revenue  is  about  $3  billion  too 
low,  has  a  different  estimate  as  to  eco- 
nomic activity. 

In  recommending  the  $395  billion  ceil- 
ing, we  assumed  that  all  of  the  budgetary 
uncertainties  will  be  revolved  in  a  man- 
ner having  a  favorable  budgetary  im- 
pact. All  the  expectations  have  to  be  ful- 
filled in  order  for  the  Government  to 
be  able  to  live  within  that  ceiling.  If  any 
of  these  calculations  fall  short,  then  we 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  here  in  October, 
November,  or  December,  or  sometime 
before  next  April  15,  to  consider  a  fur- 
ther increase. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  we  can  have 
a  real  argument  today,  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  that  we  are  granting  a  borrow- 
ing authority  that  puts  no  pressure  on 
the  expenditure  side  of  our  budget.  I  be- 
lieve this  does  put  pressure  on  it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  summarize  by 
saying  flatly  and  firmly  that  we  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  an  alternative— we 
simply  must  pass  this  legislation  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee. 

We  have  to  act.  The  ceUing  that  is  pro- 
posed, is  tight.  It  will  maintain  restraint 
on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 

But  we  cannot  rest  with  this  action.  If 
we  forget  the  distastefulness  of  today's 
action,  and  tomorrow  or  the  iJfext  day 
vote  for  higher  appropriations  and  high- 
er expenditures  than  are  called  for  in  the 
budget,  then  we  are  inviting  ourselves  to 
come  back  here  in  October  or  November 
and  pass  a  further  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling.  The  job  is  not  completely  done 
today.  What  we  do  in  the  days  to  come, 
in  terms  of  holding  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures, will  determine  whether  we  have 
to  face  another  disagreeable  day  later 
on  in  the  year. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distingtilshed  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe, 
contrary  to  some  other  Members  of  the 
House,  that  it  is  responsible  to  give  a 
Republican  President  as  well  as  a  Demo- 
cratic President  the  funding  authority 
to  pay  the  bills  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  ever  wise  to  play  poli- 
tics with  this  particular  bill.  But  I  want  it 
clearly  on  the  Record  that  my  vote  for 
this  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  is  in  no 
way  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  economic 
and  monetary  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. In  my  judgment,  the  economy 
is  in  a  worse  state  of  disarray  than  I 
have  seen  it  since  I  have  been  in  public 
life.  The  administration  is  wrong  on 
count  after  coimt  in  its  management  of 
the  monetary  and  economic  policies  of 
this  Nation.  Irrespective  of  that  fact,  the 
bills  do  have  to  be  paid,  and  we  must 
pass  this  legislation. 

Almost  from  its  inception,  the  admin- 
istration has  engaged  in  wishful  think- 
ing rather  than  decisiomnaking.  The 
administration  "plan" — almost  entirely 
based  on  severely  restricting  the  Na- 
tion's money  supply — has  proved  a  blue- 
print for  economic  disruption  and  in- 
stability. The  record  speaks  abundantly 
for  itself. 

Inflation  Is  booming  along  today  at  a 
rapid  clip  despite  promises  from  the 
administration  for  more  than  a  year  that 
it  would  soon  be  brought  under  control. 
The  cost  of  living  has  shot  ahead  by 
one- third  in  the  past  year  compared  to 
the  rate  of  inflation  In  the  last  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration.  Economic 
indicators  show  consumer  prices  con- 
tinuing to  rise  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
a  year,  a  high-water  mark  that  has  been 
maintained  over  most  of  the  p€ist  12 
months.  The  wholesale  price  index,  bell- 
wether of  trends  to  come  in  consumer 
prices,  holds  steady  at  intolerably  high 
levels. 

For  the  housewife,  it  Is  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  steak  is  too  expen- 
sive. Now  she  must  decide  if  she  can 
afford  hamburger.  The  manufacturer 
faces  a  continued  upswing  of  prices  on 
industrial  commodities  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  5  percent  a  year 

Business  sales  are  off  by  more  than  $1 
billion  a  month.  Corporation  profits  are 
down  11  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year. 

The  decline  in  gross  national  product 
over  the  last  quarter  of  1969  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  constitutes  a  finan- 
cial recession — whether  the  administra- 
tion likes  the  word  or  not.  It  ends  an  8- 
year  period  of  consecutive  growth  in  the 
economy,  the  longest  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

Trading  in  the  stock  market  borders 
on  hysteria  as  investors  try  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  the  prospects  for  the  economy.  As 
the  Dow  Jones  indicator  last  week 
plunged  wildly  dowm  to  its  lowest  point 
in  8  years,  and  then  upward  sigain,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Wall  Street  has  no 
clearer  idea  of  where  we  are  headed  than 
the  administration. 

Unemployment  is  up  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent since  early  last  s^ar,  with  forecasters 
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predicting  that  many  more  Americans 
will  be  out  of  work  this  summer. 

Last,  but  hardly  least,  the  economy  is 
badly  strained  by  the  exorbitant  cost  of 
money  and  credit,  the  most  direct  result 
of  the  administration's  one-weapon  eco- 
nomic policy.  Interest  rates  are  at  record 
levels.  The  municipal  bond  market  last 
week  pushed  to  an  all-time  high  in  yields 
of  over  7  percent.  In  the  face  of  today's 
heavy  demand  pressure  from  Govern- 
ment and  corporations,  the  bond  market 
may  well  be  headed  for  financial  collapse. 
High-mterest  rates  also  continue  to  bleed 
the  housing  market.  Interest  payments 
on  a  new  $25,000  house  amount  to  as 
much  as  double  the  purchase  price. 

We  are  told  we  should  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  administration,  that  it  inherited 
an  economy  with  problems  from  the  pre- 
ceding administration  and  needs  time  to 
stabilize  it.  A  year  ago.  I  was  willing  to 
buy  this  argument.  I  was  willing  to  join 
my  colleagues  on  a  honeymoon  with  the 
administration.  But  17  months  is  ample 
time  to  set  a  new  course.  Yet  we  are  still 
drifting  aimlessly  and  dangerously.  The 
administration  must  accept  the  blame 
for  today's  economic  disarray. 

The  tiling  that  bothers  me  probably 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
economic  picture  is  this:  Certainly  we 
can  see  the  economy  going  in  two  direc- 
uons  at  once.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
going  toward  recession,  toward  rising 
unemployment,  which  has  climbed  in  my 
State;  toward  segmented  recession,  with 
many  segments  of  the  economy  being  in 
extremely  hazardous  situations.  The 
housing  industry  is  going  down,  down, 
down,  when  it  should  be  going  up.  we  are 
building  houses  at  less  than  half  the 
rate  that  we  should  be  building  them  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  very  minimum 
needs  in  this  Nation.  Of  course,  that  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  money  market 
and  to  the  interest  rate  structure. 

I  think  the  No.  1  problem  in  our  econ- 
omy is  the  exorbitant  price  of  money  In 
our  money  markets.  In  my  judgment, 
this  Nation  today  is  in  a  financial  reces- 
sion. It  is  not  a  full-blown  recession,  ac- 
cording to  all  of  the  economic  indicators, 
but  it  very  clearly  and  very  definitely  Is 
a  financial  recession.  'Whenever  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  selling  at  7  percent, 
this  country  is  in  trouble.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  finance  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  kind  of  interest  rates  we 
are  having  to  pay  today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  issued  any  6-year 
notes  or  7-year  notes,  we  would  prob- 
ably have  to  pay  8.5  percent.  We  would 
have  to  pay  8.5  percent  in  the  money 
market.  We  are  paying  I^a  percent  now 
for  18-month  notes.  Further,  every  year 
remember  we  are  refunding  more  and 
more  debt  and  the  market  of  the  old  4- 
percent  bonds  is  running  out  smd  will 
have  to  be  replaced  at  8  percent. 

The  Interest  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment this  year  wUl  be  $20  billion.  In 
my  judgment  It  wUl  be  $22  billion  next 
year.  No  nation  Is  rich  enough  to  afford 
that  or  to  afTord  the  interest  rates  we 
are  paying  in  this  economy. 

The  administration's  reliance  on 
monetary  policy  as  a  cure-all  Is  in  the 
classic  manner  of  traditional  Republi- 


can shortsightedness  on  economics.  We 
saw  it  in  the  1950's  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  clinging  to  the  concept 
of  a  balanced  budget,  relied  heavily  on 
monetary  policy  to  muddle  through.  At 
least  twice — in  the  recessions  of  1954 
and  1958-1959 — the  Republicans  should 
have  learned  that  tight  money  has  no 
economic  magic. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  present  administra- 
tion began  to  turn  to  the  old  Republican 
formula,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  Kennedy  urging  caution. 
I  warned  that  the  kind  of  pernicious  in- 
flation we  were  facing  could  not  be 
stopped  by  monetary  policy  alone,  or 
indeed,  by  the  mix  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  proposed  at  that  time  by  the 
administration's  economic  advisers.  The 
tax  surcharge — at  5  or  10  percent  was 
ineffective. 

The  inflation  we  faced  then  and  still 
face  today  is  fed  by  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  wartime  expenditures,  and 
cannot  be  controlled  by  peacetime  eco- 
nomic policies. 

In  my  letter  of  June  18,  1969,  to  the 
Secretary,  in  which  I  opposed  further 
extension  of  the  surcharge  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  was  clearly  having  no 
impact,  I  said : 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  the  President 
to  make  abundantly  clear  to  tlie  American 
people  that  you  will  not  stand  by  and  per- 
mit unfettered  excesses  In  the  economy  to 
bring  about  the  abandonment  of  Important 
national  goals.  I  urge  the  following  specific 
actions: 

1  Declare  a  national  policy  of  monetary 
priorities  based  upon  the  Investment  needs 
of  a  balanced  economy. 

2.  Declare  a  national  policy  of  Inflation 
control.  estobUshlng  limits  of  acceptability 
In  price,  wage  and  Interest  rate  Increases. 

3.  Use  the  full  force  of  the  Administration 
to  Implement  such  priorities,  making  them 
fully  known  to  the  financial  community  and 
taking  a  more  responsible  stance  In  support 
of  roll-backs  In  Interest  rates. 

4.  Establish  firm  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  Implement  a  more 
realistic  set  of  priorities  within  the  banking 
and  monetary  systems. 

The  need  a  year  ago  and  now  is  for 
positive  and  active  involvement  by  the 
administration  in  monetary  policy 
through  the  employment  of  selective 
credit  controls,  for  which  Congress  gave 
the  President  authority  last  December, 
and  through  the  establishment  of  en- 
forceable price  and  wage  guidelines. 

Though  Secretary  Kennedy  has  ig- 
nored this  advice,  I  see  in  the  morning 
papers  today  that  his  chief  economist 
is  now  inclined  to  agree  with  me. 

The  measures  I  propose  are  necessary 
because  of  our  continued  participation  In 
the  Indochina  war.  The  war  is  certainly 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  Na- 
tion's present  economic  difficulties.  We 
are  fighting  an  undeclared  war  while  at- 
tempting to  nm  a  peacetime  economy. 
This  is  an  impossible  task  to  accomplish 
successfully,  as  the  ciirrent  state  of  the 
economy  attests.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  "buslness-as-usual"  war  for 
the  United  States. 

The  measures  I  propose  are  also  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  dangerous  pervasion 
of  high  Interest  rates  throughout  the  en- 
tire fiber  of  the  economy.  High  Interest 


rates  are  undermining  our  whole  process, 
making  a  mockery  of  economic  opportu- 
nity for  the  homeov^-ner,  the  investor  and 
the  small  businessman,  and  making  a 
travesty  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Let  us  look  now  just  very  quickly  at 
the  deficit  situation  because  there  has 
been  so  much  confusion  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  budget. 

The  administration  says  that  in  fiscal 
year  1971  we  will  have  a  $10  billion  def- 
icit and  this  is  in  the  Federal  funding 
budget.  Heretofore  we  have  always 
talked  for  years  in  considering  the  deficit 
about  the  administrative  budget.  Only 
this  past  year  the  committee  imple- 
mented this  new  combined,  or  unified, 
budget.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  misrep- 
resentation of  the  actual  spending  and 
deficit  situation  insofar  as  the  U.S. 
Government  is  concerned.  In  the  Fed- 
eral funding  budget  the  administra- 
tion estimates  a  $10  billion  deficit  In 
fiscal  year  1971.  In  my  judgment,  they 
are  off  at  least  S6  bilUon.  In  place  of  It 
being  $10  billion,  it  will  be  closer  to  $17 
billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
have  done  in  the  first  place  is  to  assume 
that  this  Congress  was  going  to  enact 
their  tax  increase  recommendations, 
first  in  the  area  of  gift  and  estate  taxes; 
and,  second,  in  the  area  of  leaded  gaso- 
line taxes.  Both  of  their  recommenda- 
tions are  highly  controversial  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  with  the  state  of  the  economy 
as  it  Ls  today  it  may  very  well  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  enact  them,  so,  I  think 
their  assumptions  are  totally  wrong.  I 
do  not  think  this  Congress  is  going  to  do 
it.  In  my  judgment  their  recommenda- 
tions are  not  sound. 

Second,  they  have  estimated  an  up- 
turn in  revenue,  particularly  in  cor- 
porate revenue,  in  the  second  half.  As  I 
look  at  the  economy.  I  have  to  agree  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  which  says  that  they 
have  about  a  $3  billion  deficit  over  the 
estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue. 

So,  if  you  take  those  two  factors  into 
consideration,  we  will  have  close  to  a 
$17-bUlion  deficit  in  this  fiscal  1971 
budget. 

Now.  because  of  that  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  this  bill  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent more  leeway  than  we  have  ever 
given  a  President  in  the  way  of  cash  on 
hand  and  more  flexibility.  But  because 
of  those  two  factors  which  I  mentioned, 
I  think  the  administration  has  grossly 
miscalculated  both  the  revenue  and  the 
tax  Bide  ledger  as  to  the  amount  that 
we  are  giving  them.  The  $395  billion  in 
my  judgment  will  just  barely  see  us 
through.  For  that  reason,  I  think  It  Is 
wise  for  this  House  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  hope  that  the  swlmlnistratlon 
will  see  the  light  and  start  changing  its 
monetary  suid  economic  policies.  If  It 
does  not,  we  are  going  to  be  back  here 
early  next  year  with  a  far  larger  increase 
In  the  debt  ceiling  than  anyone  could 
possibly  anticipate  today. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I.  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  would  agree  to 
what  I  said:  that  it  is  an  awfully  tight 
figure  that  is  used  in  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  do 
agree,  but  I  agree  only  because  of  what 
I  consider  gross  miscalculations  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  both  the 
tax  proposals  and  their  revenue  esti- 
mates. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Mize  ) . 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
probably  very  little  that  I  can  add  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,Ls)  sind  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes  >  but  I  think  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  face  up  to  the  problem 
that  we  have  to  increase  the  permanent 
debt  limitation  from  $365  billion  to  $380 
billion,  and  to  increase  the  temporary 
debt  ceiling  by  an  additional  $15  billion, 
or  an  overall  limitation  of  $395  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  various 
reasons  that  have  already  been  given. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, many  members  of  the  public  do  not 
understand  the  basis  for  this  increase, 
for  they  know  that  the  President  has 
forecast  a  very  slight  deficit  in  his  budget 
for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  less  than 
$2  billion  in  each  case.  But  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  President's  budget  is 
called  the  unified  budget,  and  it  reflects 
the  total  income  and  total  outgo  of  the 
Government  for  a  fiscal  year.  "When  the 
income  exceeds  or  equals  the  outgo,  the 
President  quite  properly  can  claim  credit 
for  a  balanced  budget,  but  due  to  slightly 
reduced  estimates  of  receipts  from  in- 
come taxes.  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced recently  in  a  very  forthright 
manner,  I  believe,  that  his  imified  budget 
will  be  about  1  percent  in  deficit  this 
year,  and  again  next  year. 

But  the  public  debt  is  figured  different- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  public  should 
be  made  fully  aware  of  this  distinction. 
The  public  debt  is  figured  on  a  Federal 
funds  basis  instead  of  this  unified  budget 
basis. 

Now.  since  the  Government  acts  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity  in  management  of  the 
various  trust  funds  in  its  custody.  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  that  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  Treasury  Department  borrow 
from  the  surplus  of  these  trust  fimds, 
and  later  repay  these  debts  with  interest. 
Through  this  device  the  Treasury  as- 
sures the  trust  funds,  such  tis  social  se- 
curity and  medicare,  a  modest  Interest 
income  paid  on  the  paid-in  principal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Treasury  will  bor- 
row about  $10  billion  this  year,  and  again 
next  year,  from  these  trust  funds.  To  be 
precisely  accurate  in  documenting  the 


public  debt,  these  borrowings  should  be 
reflected  in  its  calculation. 

Now,  further,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes)  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  I  think  have  been  prudent  to 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  cash  bal- 
ance of  the  Treasury  to  a  level  of  $6  bil- 
lion, because  in  the  recent  past  the  cash 
balance  has  been  drawn  down,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  to  less  than  $3  billion. 

So  these  and  other  adjustments  re- 
quire the  statutory  level  of  the  public 
debt  to  be  increased  at  a  time  when  the 
income  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
roughly  comparable — roughly  compar- 
able— to  the  Government's  outgo. 

When  the  pressures  of  the  war  abate, 
let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  it 
appropriate  to  retire  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt. 

At  that  time  no  doubt  it  will  still  be 
advisable  to  borrow  from  the  trust  funds 
in  order  to  assure  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  trust  funds  an  income  on  their 
paid-in  equity.  But  that  decision,  of 
course,  we  c&a  make  later. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  act 
promptly  to  incretise  the  statutory  level 
of  the  Federal  funds  account  public 
debt — and  that  is  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here  today. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  should  we  fall 
to  do  so  the  payroll  savings  program  will 
be  disrupted  after  July  1  for  U.S.  savings 
bonds  could  not  be  Issued  after  the  date, 
and  further  Government  contracts  and 
payrolls  would  be  threatened. 

It  is  a  difficult  decision  that  we  face, 
but  we  certainly  hope  and  pray  that  the 
majority  of  our  colleagues  will  do  what  is 
right  for  the  country  at  this  time  and 
then  let  us  all  redouble  our  efforts  to 
bring  Federal  spending  within  reason  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Mrs.  GRIFFrTHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
some  8  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  always  voted  along  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  I  shall  do 
so  now  because  I  think  it  is  the  only  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do. 

But  I  want  to  go  clearly  on  record  and 
say  that  next  year  I  may  change  my 
voting  pattern  because  of  something 
that  disturbs  me  very  deepb^.  That  is  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  have  been  told 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  this  debt  smd  about  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  our  Government. 
I  am  not  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
anybody  in  the  executive  branch  or  in 
the  legislative  branch,  but  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  state  a  basis,  as  I  understand  It. 

Every  year,  and  I  will  use  this  year  as 
an  illustration,  we  see  statements  by  the 
executive  and  by  his  chief  financial  of- 
ficers that  we  probably  are  going  to  have 
a  slight  surplus  or  slight  deficit  in  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Well — that  Just  is  not  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  deficit  is  not  slight.  As  the  gen- 


tleman from  Kansas  pointed  out  a  while 
ago  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin pointed  out  a  while  ago,  the  deficit  is 
a  lot  more  than  slight.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
a  few  billion  dollars. 

The  deficit  in  the  budget  is  really,  if 
it  may  be  accurately  measured,  it  is  reial- 
ly  the  difference  between  what  you  are 
levying  in  teixes  to  pay  your  bills,  and 
what  you  have  to  go  out  and  borrow  in 
the  market  to  finish  paying  your  bills 
after  you  nm  out  of  money. 

Last  year  it  was  about  $12  billion.  This 
year  it  is  going  to  be  about  $18  billion. 
That  is  really  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
that  we  are  having  and  that  Is  what  so 
worries  me  about  going  on  and  saying, 
and  allowing  people  in  the  executive  de- 
partment to  get  away  with  it,  that  we 
are  just  having  a  slight  deficit  or  per- 
haps even  a  slight  surplus. 

I  think  this  failure  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  creates  the  wrong  kind  of  climate 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
bring  this  Federal  spending  and  Fed- 
eral taxing  into  prc^)er  balance. 

So  I  say  right  now  that  while  I  have 
voted  for  this  in  the  past  and  I  will  vote 
for  it  today.  I  am  going  to  be  watching 
as  to  how  the  story  is  told  next  year  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  actually  operating 
at  a  deficit. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  com- 
pletely accurate  as  to  what  my  position 
is,  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  committee  report  on  page  3, 
table  2,  and  show  here  that  the  actual 
deficit  for  1969  was  $5.5  billion  and  that 
the  actual  deficit  estimated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  which  is  only  27  days  from 
now,  will  be  $11.2  billion.  Then  next  year, 
a  year  from  now,  the  actual  deficit  will 
be  roughly  $13.8  billion.  That  $13.8  bil- 
lion assumes  what  probably  Congress  is 
not  going  to  do  any~way,  and  that  is  to 
pass  these  different  tax  increases  that 
have  been  proposed,  such  as  an  increased 
tax  on  gasoline,  and  a  tax  on  some  other 
people  that  the  Congress  probably  is  not 
going  to  go  ahead  and  tax.  So  I  think 
in  order  to  create  a  kind  of  political  re- 
sponsibility in  the  country,  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  chief  fiscal  officers  are 
going  to  have  to  talk  plainly  and  state 
that  the  country  is  not  operating  at  a 
slight  deficit,  but  that  the  country  right 
now  is  operating  at  a  deficit  that  ap- 
proaches $18  billion  a  year. 

I  think  the  most  accurate  statemwit 
of  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  is  con- 
tained in  the  hearings  of  the  committee 
on  page  3.  It  was  a  statement  appended 
to  Secretary  Kennedy's  testimony. 

As  Mr.  B'YRNES,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  said  this  is  a  very  tight  ceil- 
ing. To  show  how  tight  it  is  I  point  out 
table  1  at  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  the 
committee  hearings.  On  April  15  next 
year  just  before  that  large  influx  of 
money  comes  on  April  15  of  next  year, 
assimiing  that  even  the  $4  billion 
worth  of  additional  taxes  have  beai 
le'vied,  and  I  doubt  very  seriously  that 
that  is  going  to  happen,  the  debt  picture 
of  this  country  will  be  within  two-tenths 
of  a  billion  dollars  from  the  temporary 
ceiling.  Mr.  Kennedy's  testimony  shows 
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that  at  that  time,  on  April  15,  1971,  we 
will  have  in  debt  and  In  cash  balance, 
in  the  Treasury,  outstanding  $394.8  bil- 
lion, or  within  two-tenths  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  what  is  going  to  be  set  by 
this  legislature  today. 

So  I  think  the  fiscal  responsible  thing 
to  do  this  year  and  right  now  Is  to  vote 
for  this  debt  limitation,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  Executive  and  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  tell  it  like  it  is,  that 
the  budget  is  badly  out  of  balance,  that 
it  is  not  out  of  balance  by  Just  $1  billion, 
but  it  is  out  of  balance  for  fiscal  1970, 
the  year  we  are  now  in,  by  about  $11  bil- 
lion, and  that  next  year  it  is  going  to 
be  out  of  balance  between  $10  and  $15 
billion  unless  something  very  dramatic 
is  done. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Pa  THAN  K 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  we  should  expect  the 
budget  to  be  unbalanced  when  we  allow 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  operate 
in  its  present  manner. 

THE     CONGHISS     SHOTTLD     CANCTL     THE     FEDERAL 
aSSEHVS'S    SS7    BTUAOtt   BOND   BONANZA 

Do  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approve  of  giving  a  Federal 
agency  $3.2  billion  of  public  moneys  to 
do  with  as  it  pleases — without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked,  without  any  audit, 
without  any  review? 

That  Is  the  basic  question  before  us. 
This  Congress,  through  its  inaction  sind 
refusal  to  step  on  the  toes  of  the  big 
money  managers,  gives  the  Federal  Re- 
sen-e  System  this  $3.2  billion  slush  fund 
and  never  asks  a  single  question  about 
what  is  happening  to  this  public  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  wrong.  It  is  im- 
moral and  it  is  against  evers'  precept  of 
good  government.  It  is  a  shame  on  the 
Congress  that  this  is  allowed  to  go  on. 

There  Ls  absolutely  no  question  about 
it.  The  Federal  Reserve  finances  its  far- 
flung — and  often  questionable — activities 
through  the  interest  pajmaents  which  are 
given  it  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
At  the  moment,  these  are  amoimting  to 
more  than  $3.2  billion  annually.  And 
there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  who  can  tell 
their  constituents  what  happens  to  this 
money.  There  is  not  a  single  hearing  rec- 
ord in  the  Appropriations  Committees 
that  will  reveal  a  single  fact  about  what 
happens  to  $3.2  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  uses  what  it  de- 
sires of  the  $3.2  bUlion  and  then  gives 
the  remainder  back  to  the  Treasury. 

The  truth  is  this  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  have  any  information  or 
any  control  over  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  this  money — this  slush  fund  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer — the  tax- 
payer that  we  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting. 

How  does  the  Federal  Reserve  amass 
this  fantastic  sum?  The  device  is  imlque 
among  Government  agencies  and  at  the 
same  time,  quite  simple. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works: 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  through 
its  Open  Market  Committee  purchases — 


with  the  credit  of  the  United  States — 
Government  securities  in  the  open 
market.  Using  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  pur- 
chased $57.3  billion  worth  of  these  Gov- 
ernment securities.  These  securities,  paid 
for  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
reside  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank — the  real  nerve  center  of 
the  entire  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  Government 
bonds  that  have  been  paid  for  with  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
been  paid  for  once.  But,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  continues  to  hold  them 
in  the  portfoUo  of  its  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee and  it  continues  to  charge  the 
U.S.  Government  interest  on  these  secu- 
rities. I  repeat,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem charges  the  U.S.  Government  in- 
terest on  bonds  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  alretidy  paid  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  carmot  think  of  any- 
thmg  more  absurd  than  such  a  system. 
Here  we  have  a  system  where  the  U.S. 
Government  has  paid  for  a  bond  and 
yet  an  agency  of  that  same  Govern- 
ment collects  interest  on  this  same 
obligation. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  fine,  outstanding 
Members,  would  allow  something  like  this 
to  go  on. 

This  is  like  a  home  buyer  who  engages  a 
broker  to  pay  off  his  mortgage  and  then 
finds  that  the  broker,  after  paying  the 
mortgage  holder  with  the  home  buyer's 
money,  has  retained  the  mortgage  for 
himself  •  •  •  continuing  to  collect  the 
interest  and  asserting  the  right  to  come 
aroimd  and  collect  the  principal  again 
when  the  mortgage  matures. 

This  device,  of  course,  enables  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  carry  on  its  operations 
without  coming  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
propriations. Thus  it  escapes  an  armual 
review  of  its  activities.  Every  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  must 
come  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions and  they  must  undergo  a  full  review 
of  their  expenditures  of  public  moneys. 
But  in  its  benevolence,  the  Congress  has 
exempted  the  Federal  Reserve  from  this 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  years  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  made  no  attempt  to  hide  the  rea- 
sons that  they  want  to  hang  onto  these 
bonds — these  paid-up  bonds.  They  admit 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
appropriations  process. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  former 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Marriner  Ec- 
cles.  conceded  this  point  to  me  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  back  in  1941  and  I  quote 
from  the  record  of  the  Committee's  hear- 
ing of  June  21,  1941: 

Mr.  Patman.  Have  you  bad  In  mind  keep- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  securities,  the  Inter- 
est from  which  would  be  sufDclent  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks? 

Mr.  Ecci.ES.  I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  Patmaw.  You  say  you  certainly  have? 

idi.  EccLis.  Tee. 

Mr.  Patmak.  In  other  words,  keeping 
enough  Government  securltlee  to  pay  oper- 
ating expenses? 

Mr.  Etcles.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Patman.  That  is,  in  order  to  prevent 
you  from  having  to  come  to  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  to  maintain  you? 

Mr.  EccLES.  Well,  if  Congress  desires  to  have 
the  Reserve  System  operate  on  a  basis  of 
appropriations,  of  course,  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  do  that;  but  until  Congress  de- 
termines that  the  Reserve  System  should 
come  to  Congress  for  its  operating  appro- 
priations, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  those  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  System  to  provide  that  the  income 
will  maintain  the  outgo. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  occurs  to  me.  though,  that 
that  is  no  more  reasonable  in  your  case 
than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  other 
agency  in  the  Government.  In  other  words, 
if  it  is  right  to  permit  you  to  transfer  non- 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  other  Government  obligations  that 
bear  interest,  and  to  permit  you  to  keep 
those  obligations  and  receive  interest  on 
them  annually,  in  order,  as  one  of  the  main 
reasons,  to  maintain  and  pay  your  operat- 
ing expenses,  there  would  be  just  as  much 
reason  and  logic  to  support  their  contention 
that  they  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Without  the  income  from  these  bonds, 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  in  the  same 
boat  with  every  other  major  Fed- 
eral agency.  They  would  have  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  appropriations. 
And  should  this  happen,  the  Members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity— their  first — to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Its 
expenditures. 

This  kind  of  public  accountability,  the 
Federal  Reserve  wants  to  avoid  at  all 
costs. 

The  Congress  has  always  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  regulatory  agencies — such 
as  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
ICC,  the  FTC,  the  FCC — should  come  to 
Capitol  mil  for  their  money.  The  Con- 
gress has  rightfully  regarded  this  appro- 
priations process  as  an  opportunity  to 
review  these  agencies  as  well  as  provide 
control  over  expenditure  of  public 
moneys. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  spending  around  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  various  activities  in- 
cluding its  support  of  the  bankers  lobby. 
Yes,  support  of  the  bankers  lobby. 

About  $100,000  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
dole  to  the  Federal  Reserve — your  money, 
the  taxpayers'  money — goes  to  pay  dues 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association  smd 
various  State  and  local  bankers  associa- 
tions. These  groups  are  nothing  more 
than  lobbying  organizations — organiza- 
tions that  come  right  here  to  Congress 
and  lobby  us  on  monetary  and  banking 
policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System — a  Fed- 
eral agency — is  a  full-fiedged,  card- 
carrying  and  dues-paying  member  of 
the  bankers  lobby,  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  thanks  to  the  laxness  of 
the  Congress. 

After  the  Federal  Reserve  gets  through 
spending  the  money  for  what  it  pleases, 
the  remainder  is  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  etw^h  month.  The 
fact  is  the  money  should  never  have  left 
the  Treasury  in  this  form  in  the  first 
place. 

There  is  no  accounting — in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $3.2  billion  paid  out  by  the 
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Treasury  and  the  varying  simis  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  these 
facts  are  startling,  shocking  to  many 
Members.  Many  may  think  such  a  situ- 
ation could  not  really  be  allowed  under 
our  form  of  government. 

But,  let  me  quote  from  a  hearing  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  July  7,  1965,  at  a  time  when  the  bonds 
in  the  open  market  portfolio  amounted 
to  only  about  $39  billion.  At  that  time, 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  what  was  happening. 
Here  is  the  way  he  described  the  situa- 
tion in  answer  to  my  questions:" 

Chairman  Patman.  I  want  to  clarify  this 
for  the  record  one  more  time,  Mr.  Martin. 
How  In  the  world  can  you  Insist  that  bonds 
that  are  paid  for  once  should  continue  In 
existence  with  the  taxpayers  having  to  pay 
Interest  on  them  after  they  have  been  paid 
for  once?  Now.  of  course,  you  claim  that 
these  bonds  have  to  be  there  to  back 
up  Federal  Reserve  notes.  But  that  does  not 
conform  with  your  reasoning  In  1959  \vhen 
you  presented  to  Congress  a  bill,  and  it  waa 
passed  on  by  this  committee,  which  said 
that  you  wanted  the  power  to  lower  reserve 
requirements  and  count  vault  cash  as  re- 
serves: and  that.  If  you  got  that  power,  you 
would  transfer  $15  billion  of  the  then  port- 
folio of  $24  billion  to  the  private  banks.  You 
further  stated  that  the  private  banks  needed 
the  Income  from  these  bonds,  and  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  need  It.  You  do 
not  need  the  $15  billion.  The  remaining  $9 
billion  In  the  portfolio,  as  you  stated  in  a 
staff  report,  would  provide  enough  flexibility 
for  you  to  operate.  Now,  then,  when  the 
Open  Market  Committee  owns  $38.5  billion 
worth  of  bonds — which  of  course  Is  about 
$14.5  billion  more  than  It  was  then,  you  in- 
sist that  It  Is  impossible  for  those  bonds  to 
be  canceled,  although  $15  billion  under  the 
same  circumstances  could  be  given  to  the 
private  banks,  after  giving  them  (through 
reducing  reserves)  the  reserves  to  buy  the 
bonds. 

The  Fed  pays  nothing  for  them;  it  merely 
creates  new  reserves.  Then  It  continues  to 
get  interest  on  those  bonds  and.  when  the 
bonds  become  due,  they  can  collect  the  prin- 
cipal again. 

I  cannot  get  the  reasoning  there  at  all, 
Mr.  Martin.  If  that  makes  sense,  I  am  un- 
able to  comprehend  it.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  something  in  my  background — lack  of 
knowledge — that  would  account  for  It,  but  I 
do  know  this:  No  one  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  his  debts  more  than  once,  but  In  this 
instance  you  would  compel  the  Government 
to  pay  its  debts  more  than  once.  You  would 
compel  the  Government  to  continue  to  pay 
Interest  on  bonds  that  have  already  been 
paid  for.  When  you  bought  these  bonds,  you 
paid  for  them.  You  will  admit  that,  will  you 
not,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  In 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

Chairman  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  that  Is  the  only  time  they 
were  paid  for. 

Chairman  Patman.  Just  like  we  pay  debts 
with  checks  and  credits. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Patman.  In  the  normal  course 
they  were  paid  for  once;  you  will  admit  that, 
will  you  not? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  They  were  paid  for  once,  and 
that  Is  all. 

Chairman  Patman.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  no  one  has 
ever  denied  that  this  is  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  operates.  All  of  the 


ofQcials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  have  con- 
ceded the  facts.  For  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Senator  Paul  Douglas  interrogated 
Mr.  Martin  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  February  1952.  And  Mr. 
Martin  admitted  that  the  bonds  had  been 
paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Here  is  the  way  that  exchange 
went: 

Senator  Douglas.  When  the  Open  Market 
Committee  buys  Government  bonds,  how  are 
these  bond*  paid  for? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  paid  for  by  a  check, 
by  deposit. 

Senator  Dottclas.  You  mean  that  the  banks, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  create  credit — 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  ri^t,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing) .  With  which 
they  buy  Government  bonds  from  private 
parties. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  happens  to  these 
checks  which  the  Federal  dravre  from  a  cre- 
ated credit  account?  What  hapj>ens  to  those 
checks? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  go  Into  the  reserve  ac- 
count. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes;  that  Is  the  second 
step.  What  is  the  first  step?  They  are  given  to 
the  holders  of  securities;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Then  they  are  presented 
through  member  banks  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  When  they  are  deposited 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  how  are  they 
set  up  as  a  credit? 

Mr.  Martin.  To  the  reserve  account  of  the 
bank,  of  the  depositing  bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Marriner 
Eccles,  was  also  quite  candid.  Here  is 
what  he  said  back  in  1943  in  hearings 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  April  5  of  that  year: 

Mr.  Eccles.  What  we  do,  if  we  purchase 
Government  securities  in  the  market,  Is  we 
credit  the  account  of  the  bank  that  turns 
them  in.  They  usually  come  through  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Eccles.  Even  though  they  may  be  in- 
dividuals who  are  selling  the  securities  and 
we  debit  the  bond  purchase  account,  show- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  a  liability 
to  the  banks  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000, 
which  represents  their  reserves  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  they  own  $1,000,000,000  of 
bonds  in  what  we  call  the  portfolio,  on  the 
other  hand. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  in  practice  that  is 
exactly  the  way  It  is  done,  Mr.  Eccles.  but 
suppose  the  banks  want  the  billion  dollars 
in  currency,  you  would  pay  It  In  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Eccles.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Those  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
as  we  have  often  discussed,  are  obligations 
of  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Eccles.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  interrogated 
Chairman  Eccles  on  this  point  on  June 
21,  1941,  before  the  House  Banking  ajid 
Currency  Committee  and  I  place  in  me 
Record  two  excerpts  from  this  testimony 
as  further  evidence  of  the  point  that 
I  am  making  here  today. 
testimont  of  marbinzb  eccles  begardinc 
transtkb  or  nonintkrest  government  ob- 
ligation rOB  INTXBZST  BEARING 

Mr.  Eccijcs.  The  Open  Market  Committee 
can  buy  either  those  bonds  or  any  other 
bond  either  from  the  bank  that  you  indicate 
or  from  a  dealer  or  from  any  other  bank. 


Mr.  Patman.  I  am  just  giving  that  as  an 
illustration,  not  as  a  specific  case. 

Mr.  Eccles.  But  the  System  does  not  oper- 
ate that  way.  No  Reserve  bank  buys  Govern- 
ment bonds  from  any  bank.  The  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  does  the  purchasing,  and  they 
do  the  purchasing  in  the  open  market  be- 
cause the  law  requires  that  they  do  the  pur- 
chasing in  the  ofien  market,  and  requires 
that  they  cannot  buy  directly. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course  I  am  not  taking 
that  into  consideration,  but  the  effect  of  It 
Is  the  same.  If  the  bank  sold  a  million  dollars 
in  bonds,  although  It  was  through  the  open 
market,  the  effect  Is  the  same.  You  have 
transferred — 

Mr.  Eccles.  Credit.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  bank  that  sold  the  bonds  would  sell  those 
bonds  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  the  open  market;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Eccles.  And  would  get  credit  either  at 
the  Reserve  bank  or  at  a  correspondent 
bank,  for  which  they  could  get  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  if  they  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Patman.  So  if  the  statement  that  you 
are  transferring  one  Government  obligation 
that  Is  nonlnterest  bearing  for  another  Gov- 
ernment obligation  that  Is  interest  bearing 
Is  correct,  then  you  continue  to  draw  In- 
terest until  those  bonds  are  due  and  pay- 
able? 

Mr.  Eccles.  That  Is  correct;  yes,  sir. 
•  •  •  •  • 

ixdebal  besebve  notes  a  government  ob- 
ligation   the    same    as    interest -bearing 

government  securities 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
these  Federal  Reserve  notes.  You  consider 
them  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government,  do 
you  not.  Governor  Eccles? 

Mr.  Eccles.  I  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  are  just  as  much  an 
obligation  of  the  Government  as  a  Treastiry 
bond  or  any  security  that  Is  issued  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Eccles.  They  are  Just  as  much  an  ob- 
ligation as,  say,  the  sliver  certificates  or  what 
we  speak  of  as  the  greenbacks,  of  which  some 
are  still  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  Or  the  bonds  that  have  cou- 
pons on  them  that  you  clip? 

Mr.  Eccles.  That  Is  right.  They  are  just  a 
little  different  form  of  obligation. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  vmderstand  they  are  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  obligation,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  Government  obligations  and  a 
Government  responsibility? 

Mr.  Eccles.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  bonds  should  be 
canceled  and  retired  as  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  They  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  national  debt. 

In  other  words,  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
that  we  are  considering  here  today  is 
actually  unnecessary.  We  could,  by  doing 
the  right  thing  concerning  the  Federal 
Fleserve,  cancel  these  bonds  and  subtract 
$57.3  billion  from  the  national  debt.  Thus 
we  would  have  a  national  debt  of  less 
than  $320  billion  and  we  would  not  need 
the  increase  that  is  being  proposed  here 
today. 

By  doing  this  we  would  be  forcing  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations  and  to  face  an  annusd 
review  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

The  Congress  should  require  this  ac- 
tion without  delay.  And  sis  I  told  the 
House  earlier  this  week,  we  should  pile 
up  these  psiid-up  bonds  and  have  £in  old- 
fashioned  bond  burning  at  the  Capitol. 
This  would  signify  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  asserting  its  con- 
stitutional power  over  monetary  affairs 
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and  would  no  longer  allow  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  thumb  its  nose  at  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

We  wculd  be  taking  a  giant  step  for- 
ward toward  a  sane  monetary  policy  and 
lower  interest  rates  for  everyone  in  the 
economy. 

We  will  never  know  all  the  facts  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  unless  there  is  a 
Government  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  But  that  is  resisted.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  get  a  provision 
through  Congress  to  get  the  Federal  Re- 
sene  audited.  That  should  create  some 
suspicion,  but  it  has  not  so  far,  not 
enough  to  get  anj-thing  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  have  only  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  same  unaudited 
Federal  Resert-e  Board  to  which  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Hoiise  and  its  chairman  delegated  the 
power  to  impose  credit  restrictions  on 
every  living  citizen  in  this  country? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Actually  we  gave  the 
power  to  the  President  and  he  may  have 
the  Federal  Resen-e  administer  the  au- 
thorities. We  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  bill  through  that  contained  a  provision 
for  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

I  went  before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
this  bUl  and  tried  to  get  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  permit  me  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  an  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  If  we  had  an  audit,  it 
would  show  we  have  overpaid  our  debts 
$57  billion. 

We  should  cancel  those.  We  should 
have  an  old-fashioned  bond  burning,  like 
the  church  usually  has  when  it  has  paid 
off  its  bonds.  They  are  happy  and  pleased 
the  debt  is  paid,  and  they  have  a  bond 
burning. 

How  can  any  government  have  any 
budget  except  an  unbalanced  budget 
when  it  pays  its  debts  twice  or  three 
times  or  more,  allowing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  hold  on  to  these  paid-up  bonds. 

That  is  going  on,  my  friends,  right 
here  in  broad  dayUght.  It  is  true  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  not  had 
time  to  study  the  question.  I  was  told 
last  Monday  the  only  time  I  could  be 
heard  would  be  Monday.  Of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  up 
all  Monday  morning.  Monday  afternoon 
I  had  two  bills  on  the  floor.  One  of  them 

was  the  numbered  bank  account  bill 

HJl.  15073.  And  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
testify. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  could  not  go  over  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Of 
course,  the  hearings  closed. 

How  can  we  go  into  these  matters  if 
we  do  not  get  consideration?  The  Rules 
Committee  did  not  glye  me  the  power  to 
offer  an  amendment  calling  for  an  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  also  wanted  an 


amendment  that  would  give  considera- 
tion to  canceUing  those  bonds,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  show  and 
document  with  adequate  proof  that  they 
have  been  paid  for  once.  But  that  amend- 
ment was  not  permitted,  either.  So  how 
are  we  ever  going  into  these  things  to 
get  the  right  things  done  unless  we  get 
consideration? 

I  suggest,  my  friends,  that  we  give  real 
consideration  to  this.  It  is  not  just  a 
story  of  a  mysterious  thing.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  real.  It  is  not  Imaginary.  It 
can  be  documented.  It  can  be  proved. 

We  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  this. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling,  when  we  have 
$57  billion  of  bonds  that  have  been  paid 
for  once  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  are 
paying  $3  biUion  a  year  interest  to  people 
that  have  no  responsibility  as  to  how 
that  money  is  spent. 

Listen  to  this.  They  have  no  respon- 
sibility as  to  how  that  money  is  spent 
and  they  are  spending  It  for  things  that 
no  other  agency  would  be  allowed  to 
spend  money  for.  I  will  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  a  few  days  some  startling  expend- 
itures that  I  have  discovered  in  some  rec- 
ords of  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  is 
money  that  would  go  right  into  the 
Treasurj-  were  it  not  intercepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mrs.   GRIFFITHS.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  time.  I 
only  have  3  minutes  left  now.  I  am 
speaking  tomorrow  afternoon  when  I 
have  a  special  order,  and  if  you  are 
here,  I  will  yield  to  you  then.  I  cannot 
yield  now. 

Now,  then,  yesterday  I  made  a  speech, 
and  this  Is  all  in  the  Record  of  yesterday, 
and  I  hope  you  will  look  it  over  and  see 
all  of  the  material  that  is  in  there.  To- 
day I  have  docimiented  this  speech  with 
what  Mr.  Eccles  said  and  what  William 
McChesney  Martin  said  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  them.  None  of  them  have  contra- 
dicted a  word  of  what  I  have  said  about 
those  bonds. 

We  are  paying  our  debts  twice.  Not 
only  paying  interest  on  debts  that  have 
already  been  paid.  We  should  not  do  that. 
It  is  not  sensible  to  do  it.  It  does  not  make 
any  kind  of  sense.  It  is  just  senseless.  But 
that  is  what  we  are  doing.  Therefore,  if 
we  will  have  the  Federal  Reserve  audited 
and  have  them  report  just  like  all  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  do. 
we  will  discover  this  very  quickly  with- 
out any  guesswork.  So  I  ask  this  fine 
Committee  on  Ways  suid  Mesuis,  before 
you  ever  bring  another  bill  in  here,  to 
get  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
look  into  these  charges  that  I  am  mak- 
ing now.  I  can  prove  and  document  the 
fact  that  the  national  debt  is  $57.3  bil- 
lion more  than  it  should  be  because  we 
refuse  to  cancel  these  paid-up  bonds 
in  the  portfolio  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
open  market  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  . 
Mr.  WILLIAIHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  categorical  opposition  to  H.R.  17802  or 


to  any  other  measure  that  would  further 
increase  the  Federal  debt  limit. 

Conversely,  I  am  in  absolute  favor  of 
any  measure  that  would  begin,  at  once, 
to  decrease  the  Federal  debt;  it  is  man- 
datory that  we  take  such  action. 

To  approve  tliis  proposed  exercise  of 
H.R.  17802  in  a  too-long-permitted  pat- 
tern of  fiscal  irresponsibility  can  only 
do  further  violence  to  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic status  and  security. 

To  pass  H.R.  17802  to  increase  the 
permanent  Federal  debt  limit  to  $380 
billion  would  be  to  further  intensify  the 
lack  of  public  confidence  already  suf- 
fered with  regard  to  the  national  fiscal 
picture;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  total 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

To  add  this  proposed  "one  more  for 
the  road"  to  this  too-long-permitted 
train  of  increase  upon  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  would  be  to  apply,  once 
again,  the  tragic  medicine  of  proved  fail- 
ure to  a  potentially  lethal  disease  which 
began  to  head  toward  the  terminal  stage 
the  day  that  impotent  medicine  was  first 
applied. 

As  we  look  about  us  at  the  myriad  of 
problems  suffered  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors  of  our  national  eco- 
nomy, it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
old  medicine  of  economic  permissiveness 
must,  at  once,  be  discarded,  and  that  the 
new  medicine  of  economic  sanity  must 
be  applied. 

In  1917.  the  public  debt  was  $3  billion. 
In  1941,  the  limit  on  the  public  debt  was 
set  at  $65  billion.  Almost  every  year  since. 
Congress  has  raised  the  national  debt 
limit.  Today,  we  are  asked  to  raise  it  a 
total  of  another  $18  biUion  above  the 
current  temporary  limit  of  $377  billion 
to  the  new  high  of  a  total  of  $395  bilhon. 
That,  as  the  measure  stipulates,  this 
would  raise  the  limit  only  temporarily 
is  of  no  assurance  nor  comfort  to  me — 
nor  to  millions  of  other  increasingly 
more  concerned  American  citizens.  It  is 
recalled  that  so.  too,  were  the  previous 
increases  in  that  same  temporary  debt 
Umit;  but.  in  order  to  attempt  to  keep 
IJace  with  continued  high  and  deficit 
Federal  spending,  that  which  was  tem- 
porary has,  in  fact,  become  a  perma- 
nent and  progressively  worsening  eco- 
nomic way  of  national  life.  Consequently, 
our  very  way  of  life  suffers  ominous 
threat  and  increasing  jeopardy. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion to  stop  our  spiraling  national  debt 
Lf  we  are  to  protect  our  economy,  and 
reduce  the  burden  on  our  taxpayers. 

During  my  congressional  tenure.  I 
have  never  voted  for  any  increase  in 
the  national  debt.  Now,  I  find  even  more 
compelling  cause  to  cqipose  an  increase. 
As  we  look  about  us,  we  find  flscal  prob- 
lems that  lack  of  congressional  action 
has  only  permitted  to  deepen. 

It  was  in  my  long-established  serious 
concern  over  this  problem  that,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1970,  I  Introduced  in  this  body 
a  concurrent  resolution — House  Con- 
current Resolution  517 — which  would 
provide  that — 

Eacb  budget  submitted  to  tbe  Congre«B 
.  .  .  should  Include  spedflc  provUilocis  for 
bringing  about  a  net  reduction  In  the  na- 
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tlonal  debt  of  at  least  $10  billion  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  budget  Is  sub- 
mitted. 

I  noted  then  that — 

In  flscal  year  1971,  the  American  people 
will  be  comi>elIed  to  spend  more  than  $18 
billion  In  Interest,  alone,  on  the  ever-g^rowtng 
national  debt  which  is  now  in  excess  of  (360 
billion. 

Today,  little  more  than  3  months  later, 
we  find  that,  as  of  May  20,  1970,  that 
debt  stood  at  $374  billion,  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  now  confronted  with  an  in- 
terest cost  of  nearly  $20  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  which  starts  July  1,  1970.  That 
is  $20  billion  down  the  drain  as  the 
price  for  past  and  continuing  Federal 
fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  these  additional 
facts:  The  national  debt  must  now  be 
refinanced  every  3  years  and  6  months. 
If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  refinance 
the  entire  national  debt  at  8  percent  in- 
terest we  will  be  paying  more  than  $30 
billion  annually  in  Interest  alone. 

Over  $110  billion  in  Federal  obliga- 
tions are  maturing  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
and  we  will  not  pay  off  a  penny  of 
them.  They  will  all  be  refiniuiced  on 
short  tenns.  In  addition,  we  will  borrow 
an  additional  $10  to  $15  billion. 

This  will  only  serve  to  further  siphon 
money  from  the  capital  market,  will 
cause  higher  interest  rates,  tighter 
money,  and  accelerate  inflation. 

That  this  is  incredible  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  every  political  jurisdic- 
tion below  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment carefully  amortizes  its  debts.  For 
example,  when  a  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal government  raises  money  by 
floating  a  25-year  bond  issue,  principle 
and  interest  payments  are  made  an- 
nually. Thus,  in  25  years,  the  full  obli- 
gation represented  by  the  25-year  bonds 
has  been  paid  off. 

But  not  so  at  the  Federal  level,  where 
the  long-established  pattern  is  the  con- 
stant practice  of  refinancing  ever-grow- 
ing old  debts  at  higher  interest  rates  and 
borrowing  more  money.  This  only  further 
drains  off  money  from  the  capital  mar- 
ket which  should  be  available  for  new 
housing  starts,  mortgages,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion  that  provides 
new  jobs. 

Further,  this  total  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Congress  has 
now  made  it  difficult,  and  impossible  in 
some  cases,  for  States,  counties,  and  mu- 
nicipaUties  to  borrow  money  for  schools, 
sanitary  sewage  treatment  plfints.  incin- 
erators for  solid  waste  management,  and 
other  sorely  needed  improvements. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
old  fallacy  that  we  only  owe  the  national 
debt  to  ourselves.  Try  telling  that  to  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies  whose 
depositors'  and  policyholders'  money  is 
invested  in  Federal  securities.  Even  bet- 
ter, try  telling  that  to  the  American 
workingman  who  tries  to  cash  in  his  U.S. 
Treasury  savings  bonds  at  maturity  and 
walks  away  empty  handed. 

I  submit  that  this  continuing  parade 
of  gloomy  economic  facts  must  serve  to 
underscore  that  our  Government  must 
begin  to  practice  what  every  American 


breadwinner  imows  he  must  practice  if 
he  is  to  survive  financially;  namely,  that 
he  cannot  spend  more  money  than  he 
earns,  and  that  when  he  borrows  money, 
he  must  know  how,  and  from  what 
source,  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  repay 
it. 

It  is  against  this  background,  these 
facts  of  fiscal  life,  these  threats  to  our 
national  economic  survival,  that  I  ask 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  assert 
their  responsibility  to  turn  back  this  tide 
of  inevitable  disaster  by  refusing  to  pass 
H.R.  17802  as  the  first  step  toward  cut- 
ting Government  spending,  reducing  na- 
tional debt,  and  giving  our  too  long  over- 
burdened taxpayers  cause  for  desper- 
ately needed  corifidence  in  our  economic 
intelligence  and  fiscal  integrity. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill,  and  I  plan  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  do  not  rise  in  a  parti- 
san sense,  although  I  could  not  help  but 
be  struck  by  the  earlier,  somewhat  pious 
pleas  for  responsibility  by  those  who  con- 
sistently voted  against  debt  increases  in 
the  past. 

Both  in  1966  and  in  1967  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  voted  against 
the  debt  increase.  In  fact,  in  1966,  121 
Republicans  voted  against  the  increase, 
and  only  one  voted  for  it. 

Perhaps  we  might  have  a  rule  when  we 
get  up  to  speak  on  these  matters  that 
we  should  take  into  account  what  our 
past  position  might  have  been  so  we  can 
introduce  some  consistency  into  the 
political  dialog  of  this  country. 

Last  year  when  the  debt  increase  came 
before  us,  I  voted  for  it  despite  the  fact 
that  it  came  from  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

I  rise  to  oppose  it  this  year — not  be- 
cause it  is  not  needed — because  I  think 
it  is — even  with  the  generous  $6  bilUon 
cash  provision  and  the  $3  billion  mar- 
gin which  are  provided  for.  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  .  I  expect  that  the  estimates  are 
not  very  good  and  that  probably  the  full 
amount  of  this  $18  billion  debt  increase 
will  be  required  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971. 

I  rise  to  oppose  this  measure  to  impress 
upon  the  President  the  need  to  move 
more  rapidly  toward  disengagement  in 
Southeastern  Asia. 

Since  the  President  took  office  in 
January  of  1969,  we  have  incurred  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  excess  of  $37  billion.  What 
we  will  incur  in  the  flscal  year  1971  is  un- 
clear. The  President  said  that  he  was 
going  to  take  150,000  troops  out,  but  he 
also  told  us  that  the  reason  he  provided 
for  a  year's  period  in  which  to  do  this 
was  because  the  generals  did  not  want 
the  troops  to  come  out  in  the  next  3  or  4 
months. 

So  it  may  well  be  that  for  most  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  the  same  level  of  troops  in  Vietnam 
as  we  have  today. 

So  that  figure  of  $37  billion -plus  may 
be  closer  to  $50  billion  by  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1971. 


The  United  States  can  disengage  more 
rapidly  from  Vietnam. 

Those  in  the  U.S.  (jovemment  who 
played  the  principal  role  in  turning  this 
country  around  on  the  war  in  1968: 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  Ambassador 
Averell  Harrimsm,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs  Paul  C.  Wamke,  all  say  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  get 
our  troops  out  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971. 

We  spent  over  $100  biUion  in  Vietnam 
trjring  to  chase  an  ideology  over  the 
landscape.  Why  the  President  persists 
in  attempting  a  continuation  of  the  war 
through  Vietnamization  instead  of  try- 
ing to  negotiate  a  settlement  escapes  my 
imderstanding  completely. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  debt 
increase  which  would  have  been  im- 
necessary  had  the  President  moved  more 
rapidly  toward  disengagement. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  debt  in- 
crease until  the  President  at  least  com- 
mits himself  toward  disengagement  to 
be  completed  within  the  next  12  to  14 
months. 

Ptoally,  I  have  another  reason  for 
voting  against  this  debt  increase.  In 
Colorado  last  fall,  the  President  said 
that  there  would  be  no  post-Vietnam 
dividend.  He  said  that  the  $28  to  $30 
billion  a  year  for  Vietnam  would  be  used 
up  by  other  military  expenditures.  So,  on 
the  plate  served  to  us  this  year,  we  have 
a  whole  range  of  new  strategic  nuclear 
programs — the  MIRV.  the  ABM  and  the 
new  B-1.  We  persist  in  providing  for  new 
aircraft  carriers  despite  the  Pentagon's 
study  committee  saying  that  it  is  tin- 
necessary. 

This  President  and  this  administration 
seem  to  be  preoccupied  and  fascinated  by 
the  glitter — the  power — of  mihtary  arms. 
We  seem  anxious  to  spread  those  glorious 
goods  around  the  world. 

I  see  that  by  today's  paper  we  are  go- 
ing to  resume  full  military  aid  to  Greece, 
a  totalitarian  society,  the  Fascist  society 
that  was  repudiated  by  the  Council  of 
Ehirope. 

So  the  facts  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  administration  is  not  committed  to 
an  end  of  this  war,  although  perhaps  the 
President  will  seek  to  disengage  us  from 
it  in  anpther  3  years — that  is  before  the 
election.  "*We  stand  committed  to  an  in- 
creased level  of  arms  deliveries  aroimd 
the  world,  and  we  stand  uncommitted  to 
a  reversal  of  national  priorities.  We  are 
cutting  education  while  we  build  new 
armaments.  I  could  not  go  back  to  my 
district  and  tell  my  voters  that  these  are 
the  kinds  of  policies,  that  these  are  the 
kinds  of  programs  for  which  I  am  going 
to  vote  an  $18  billion  increase  in  our  debt 
ceiling.  At  some  point  the  conscience 
must  cry  out  that  enough  is  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  President  would 
simply  say  that  he  was  going  to  accept 
the  advice  of  those  who  have  lived  long- 
est with  this  war  and  who  helped  tarn 
it  around,  and  say  that  he  was  going  to 
disengage  the  United  States  from  that 
war  by  mld-1971,  I  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  support  whatever  debt  limit  was 
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necessary  for  a  continuation  of  respon- 
sible government  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr  Bingham  > . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  re- 
gret that  once  again  today  we  are  op- 
erating under  a  closed  rule.  This  pro- 
cedure is  not  understood  in  the  country. 
It  contributes  to  a  lack  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Con.sress  and  its  pro- 
cedures and  a  lack  of  trust  in  our  form 
of  government.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  let  the  House  work  its  will 
on  the  amendment  that  would  have  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Vanik)  . 

On  the  merits  of  the  bill  before  us.  I 
have  always  supported  such  legislation 
m  the  past,  but  I  rise  against  it  today, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  associated  with 
the  eloquent  statement  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraseri. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  reject  this 
proposed  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  If 
it  does  so.  I  do  not  \isualize  that  we  will 
be  suffering  the  terrible  consequences 
that  are  so  vividly  described  in  the  com- 
mittees  report — failure  to  pay  Federal 
payrolls  and  the  like.  What  will  hap- 
pen is  that  the  President  will  have  to 
come  in  with  a  new  proposal,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  that  proposal  will 
reflect  some  new  thinking  on  military 
spending  in  general  and  on  the  Vietnam 
War  in  particular.  I  hope  that  in  that 
event  the  President  will  come  back  with 
a  plan  incorporating  specific  assurances 
for  a  more  rapid  pullout  from  Vietnam 
and  a  new  policy  toward  the  Thieu  Gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam. 

Messrs.  Thieu  and  Ky— Generals 
Thieu  and  Ky— are  riding  high  today. 
They  are  operating  all  over  Cambodia,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  do- 
ing the  flghUng  for  them  in  Vietnam 
They  should  be  told  that  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  this.  They  should  be 
told  that  the  United  States  Is  not  go- 
ing to  tolerate  their  continuing  to  exer- 
cise a  veto  power  over  any  reasonable 
compromise  settlement  that  might  be 
made. 

These  two  men  have  never  been  for  a 
compromise.  They  have  never  really  been 
for  negotiations,  and  that  is  natural,  be- 
cause without  negotiations  they  hold 
onto  the  power.  But  there  is  no  reason 
that  American  boys  should  be  fighting 
and  dying  to  keep  these  generals  in 
power. 

There  are  great  opportunities  facing 
the  country  today  for  other  cuts  in  mili- 
tary spending,  as  well  as  in  Vietnam;  for 
example,  with  respect  to  the  ABM  and 
the  MIRV.  Why  has  not  the  country  been 
told  that  there  have  been  no  new  starts 
on  the  Soviet  SS-9's  since  October?  And 
yet  Secretary  Laird  has  built  his  whole 
case  for  the  ABM  and  the  MIRV  on  the 
threat  that  the  Soviets  were  going  on 
building  these  SS-9s,  to  the  point  at 
which  they  could  wipe  out  our  Minute- 
men.  But  there  have  been  no  new  starts 
since  October.  The  Soviets  are  showing 
aome  restraint  and  some  interest  In  the 
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SALT  talks.  It  is  time  that  we  do  like- 
wise. And  we  could  save  substantial  sums 
of  money  for  the  taxpayers  at  the  same 
time. 

Are  we  engaging  in  rough  tactics  here 
In  opposing  this  bill?  I  will  plead  guilty 
to  that  charge.  It  Is  rough  tactics  if  we 
can  defeat  this  bill.  But  the  President 
engaged  in  very  rough  tactics  when  he 
moved  into  Cambodia,  when  he  moved 
U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  pending  bill  1$  such 
that  I  felt  I  should  make  a  few  comments 
at  this  time. 

THE  DEBT  CEILING 

I  Wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  following 
through  with  this  procedure  of  establish- 
ing a  new  statutory  debt  ceiling. 

There  are  Members  of  the  House  who 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  dragged 
through  this  exercise  every  year,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  we  did  not  have  a 
public  debt  ceiling.  It  is  true  that  actually 
the  debt  celling,  except  for  psychological 
reasons,  causes  no  expenditures  and  saves 
no  money. 

The  debt  ceiling  exercise  in  a  former 
year  was  described  by  a  colleague  as  a 
meaningless  annual  gesture.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  procedure  tends  easily  to 
give  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  the 
liberty  to  vote  for  increased  appropria- 
tions throughout  the  year  and  then  un- 
dertake to  prove  how  strong  they  are  for 
the  economy  by  voting  against  increasing 
the  debt  ceiling. 

But  actually  we  do  not  save  money  by 
votmg  against  the  debt  ceiling.  Expendi- 
tures are  the  result  of  actions  on  appro- 
priation bills  and  related  legislation,  not 
debt  ceiling  legislation. 

I  believe  the  practice  of  setting  a  debt 
ceiling  was  begun  inl917,  and  It  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  years.  I  think 
it  is  good  practice,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
Mills)  and  the  committee  for  their 
tenacity  in  holding  onto  this  procedure 
which  many  think  Is  an  uimecessary 
agony  for  Members  of  the  House,  but  I 
think  it  is  good,  because  It  makes  us  face 
up  to  the  consequences  of  our  actions 
In  accelerating,  year  after  year  after 
year,  our  defense  spending  and  our  non- 
defense  spending  and  all  Federal  spend- 
ing, spending  in  all  sectors,  spending 
from  the  Federal  funds,  and  spending 
from  the  trust  funds. 

There  Is  no  logical  alternative  to  pass- 
ing the  pending  bill. 

What  would  happen  If  we  did  not  pass 
this  measure?  On  July  1.  If  we  did  not 
pass  this  measure,  the  debt  celling  would 
revert  to  S365  billion. 

So,  by  the  passage  of  this  measure  as  of 
that  date  we  will  increase,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  the  authority  of  the  admin- 
istration to  borrow,  by  $30  billion.  That 
is  quite  a  sizable  sum  at  a  time  when  we 
are  talking  about  a  thin  budget  bal- 
ance, or  a  slight  deficit. 


THE     PSTCHOLOCr     OF     A     PROJECTED    BUDGET 
SXJRPLUS 

I  am  inclined  to  say  in  a  certain  sense 
that  any  President  who  submits  a  pro- 
jected balanced  budget  under  precarious 
fiscal  situations  is  probably  doing  the 
country  a  disservice.  I  say  this  because 
there  is  a  certain  psychological  eCfect 
which  is  very  bad  indeed.  When  the  Pres- 
ident submits  such  a  budget  and  the 
screaming  headlines  go  out  that  we  are 
in  the  black,  that  we  have  a  surplus, 
even  though  it  is  a  small  surplus,  people 
who  feel  that  they,  themselves,  are  the 
most  fiscally  responsible,  lean  back  in 
their  chairs  and  say.  "Thank  Heaven, 
things  are  better  now.  We  do  not  have 
to  be  so  concerned.  Maybe  there  is  at  last 
some  room  for  complacency." 

Tlie  spenders,  the  people  who  want  to 
spend  more  and  more  and  more  and 
more,  are  given  a  great  deal  of  support 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  projected 
surplus. 

So  these  types  of  citizens,  in  all  sin- 
cerity I  agree  begin  to  look  around,  and 
say,  "How  can  we  spend  this  surplus?" 
Of  course,  projected  budgets  are  not 
self  enacting.  They  have  to  be  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

Original  budgets  are  generally  opti- 
mistic in  outlook.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, they  do  not  turn  out  as  originally 
projected.  The  realizations  often  do  not 
match  the  expectations  or  projections. 
Projected  revenues  may  not— and  often 
do  not — come  up  to  expectations.  Ex- 
penditures may  exceed— and  often  do 
exceed— original  budget  estimates.  And 
so  on.  In  other  words,  original  surplus 
projections  not  infrequently  vanish  and 
turn  into  deficits. 

A    PRESIDENT    CAN    SUBMIT    A    BALANCED    BUDGET 

I  doubt  that  every  American  citizen 
understands  that  any  President  can  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget  any  year  he  wants 
to  submit  it.  Any  President  cannot  only 
submit  a  balanced  budget,  but  also  he 
can  submit  a  balanced  budget  with  a 
budget  surplus  as  large  as  he  wants  to 
make  it.  He  can  do  it  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  as  well  un- 
derstood as  it  might  be.  but  of  course 
that  is  true.  He  can  submit  a  balanced 
budget  anytime  he  wants  to. 

He  can  do  it  by  this  process:  He  can 
reduce  his  proposed  spending,  or  he  can 
make  recommendations  for  increased 
revenues.  He  can  recommend  raising 
postage  on  first-class  mall  to  any  sum 
say  50  cents.  If  he  wants  to,  as  a  part 
of  his  budget  proposal,  even  though  he 
would  know  he  would  never  get  it.  I 
exaggerate  for  the  purpose  of  making 
my  point  clear. 

I  make  the  point  that  It  is  no  trick 
at  all  to  submit  a  balanced  budget,  If 
one  is  willing  to  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  hardly  supportable  from 
the  standpoint  of  credibility. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  budget  before 
us  this  year,  in  my  opinion,  represents 
the  sincere  views  of  the  administration. 
Budget  in  previous  years  have,  likewise, 
represented  the  honest  views  and  desires 
of  prior  administrations. 

DETKNSK      APPROPRIATIONS      AND      EXPENDITUMa 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  wonder  if  the  disUn- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  give  this  Committee  some 
Idea  as  to  what  we  have  in  the  pipeline 
over  and  beyond  appropriations?  I  un- 
derstand that  in  the  Defense  pipeline  we 
have  about  $40  billion.  Is  that  a  correct 
figure? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  unexpended  bal- 
ance as  presently  estimated  by  the  De- 
fense Department  is  about  $44  billion, 
but  of  course  in  various  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  such  as  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  so  on,  we 
have  unexpended  funds  running  to  ap- 
proximately $81.5  billion.  There  are  in 
the  Fedei-al  funds  portion  of  the  overall 
budget;  I  exclude  trust  fund  balances 
from  tliese  amoimts.  Tliis  general  situa- 
tion has  existed  for  years.  We  could 
rescind  appropriations  and  cancel  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Government  if  we 
wished. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkaiisas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  question  asked  by 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  the  budget  shows 
"defense-military"  at  the  end  of  1970 
with  an  obligated  carryover  of  $30  bil- 
lion and  an  unobligated  carryover  of  $10 
billion  plus. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
^  Mr.  VANIK.  If  that  much  money  is  in 

g  the  pipeline,  is  it  not  possible  for  de- 
fense expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1971,  to 
exceed  the  $71.8  bUlion  by  whatever  is 
spent  out  of  the  $40  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Theoretically,  funds  that 
are  carried  over  from  year  to  year  could 
be  spent  instantly,  and  vastly  increase 
expenditures  in  a  given  year,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  of  course,  this  sort  of 
thing  does  not  develop. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  here  that  assurances  were  given 
us  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  administratiaon  had 
no  intention  to,  and  would  not,  exceed 
the  amount  it  had  budgeted  in  February 
for  military  defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  correct.  We  have 
an  expenditure  ceiling  enacted  into  law 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  We  have  modified  it 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  has  gone  to  the  Senate, 
to  give  additional  leeway.  But  it  is  a  ceil- 
ing on  spending  for  fiscal  1970. 

We  have  an  expenditure  ceiling  fixed 
for  fiscal  year  1971  at  something  over 
$200  billion.  The  point  is  that,  regardless 
of  the  availability  of  funds,  there  is  a 
fixed  maximum  amount  that  can  be  ex- 
pended in  a  given  fiscal  j'ear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 


DEFENSE    FUNDS    REPROGRAMING 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Does  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  without  con- 
sulting the  rest  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  the  internal  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  transfers  in  the 
allocation  of  military  funds  within  the 
appropriated  funds  for  military  spend- 
ing? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
reprograming.  Transfers  are  not  made 
from  one  appropriation  to  another 
through  reprograming. 

There  is  a  practice  tliat  hsis  obtained 
for  many  years  requiring  that  even 
though  funds  are  not  appropriated  on  a 
line  item  basis,  any  substantial  program 
changes  within  individual  appropriations 
must  be  cleared  by  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations,  even 
though,  under  the  letter  of  the  law.  the 
Defense  Department  has  the  authority  to 
make  these  program  changes. 

An  example  of  reprograming  is,  if  it 
is  determined  that  one  aircraft  develop- 
ment program  is  moving  along  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  than  another  one, 
you  could  increase  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure for  one  and  decrease  the  other, 
as  long  as  you  are  within  the  total  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  limit  for 
aircraft.  That  is  an  example  of  what  is 
referred  to  as  reprograming.  It  is  a  pro- 
cedure which  tightens  congressional  con- 
trol. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
But  do  the  members  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  have  authority  to  move 
around  the  utilization  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, if  that  is  involved  in  a  program 
change,  w  ithout  consulting  the  House  or 
without  consulting  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  not  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Re- 
programing pertains  only  to  those  items 
within  individual  appropriations.  It 
never  involves  billions  or  anything  close 
to  billions. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  point  in  the  gentle- 
man's mind  is — and  I  know  he  is  dis- 
turbed about  this,  as  he  was  in  the  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  our  committee — if  it 
is  appropriated  for  aircraft,  could  it 
then  be  used  for  tanks  or  any  other  ob- 
ject? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  could  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  appropriated. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Within  the  class? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Within  the  paragraph 
of  the  bill  making  the  appropriations. 
That  is  the  only  way.  In  the  bill  there 
are  certain  funds  available,  and  there 
is  a  certain  flexibility  within  the  in- 
dividual appropriations  paragraphs. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  "No."  It  cannot  be  done 


within  the  subcommittee  and  every  re- 
programing action  by  "line  item"  comes 
back  to  the  full  legislative  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  before 
it  is  approved  for  changes  in  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  yield  in  order  to  make 
this  comment  with  respect  to  the  first 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  response  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  VANIK.  $40  billion,  I  said. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  the  entire  Government 
operations  there  are  unspent  but  previ- 
ously appropriated  moneys  amounting 
to  $233  billion,  and  that  is  at  the  end  of 
1970.  So  you  have  money  in  every  pipeline 
of  the  Government — public  works,  dams, 
and  all  of  the  other  activities  of  the 
Government— and  it  is  not  restricted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Under  the  unified  budget  concept,  some 
$233.7  billion  remains  imexpended 
throughout  the  Government.  With  re- 
gard to  Federal  funds  only,  about  $126.1 
billion  remains  unexpended. 

THE    DEBT    CEILING    IS    A    RIGID    CEILING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  to  emphasize  one 
point  that  the  gentleman  is  emphasizing. 

This,  too,  Is  a  ceiling  and  do  not  forget 
it.  I  do  not  want  anyone  in  the  House 
to  forget  it,  but  this  ceiling  of  $395  billion 
on  the  debt  is  also  a  ceiling  on  spending 
if  we  do  not  agree  to  further  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  during  the  fiscal  year.  I  do 
not  have  any  intention  of  doing  it  imless 
some  great  emergency  comes  up. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  point  the  gentleman 
makes  is  that  this  is  an  inflexible  ceiling. 
It  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  cannot  legally 
be  exceeded.  But  like  a  celling  otherwise, 
anji;hing  that  Congress  csm  do  today  it 
can  undo  tomorrow  or  modify  it  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  the  ceiling,  while  not 
binding  on  Congress,  is  binding  on  the 
executive  branch  and  the  executive 
branch  chafes  at  the  ceiling  which  ap- 
plies to  the  executive  branch  but  does  not 
apply  to  the  Congress.  But  under  our 
system  of  government  this  is  inevitable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  talking  about 
is  that  the  ceiling  now  on  the  debt — and 
it  is  a  fixed  matter 

Mr.  MAHON.  Right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  only  subject  to  change 
by  another  enactment.  A  bill  has  to  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  Iqr  the 
President. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  So  it  is  even  more  rigid 
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than  the  ceiling  on  expenditures  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  there  is  no  room  for 
any  more  spending  out  of  the  general 
fund  other  than  the  $158.9  billion  to 
which  we  refer. 

THE    UNIFIED    BUDCrX    CXDNCEPT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  unified  budget 
plan  on  which  the  annual  budget  is  now 
submitted. 

In  1967.  President  Johnson  appointed 
a  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts.  We 
had  had  a  most  complex  and  confusing 
system  for  reporting  the  budget  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Chairman  Mills. 

For  instance,  in  one  paper  it  would  say 
that  the  President's  administrative 
budget  totaled  so  much.  Another  paper 
would  say  the  cash  budget  is  so  much. 
Another  commentator  or  newspaper 
would  say  the  national  income  budget  is 
so  much.  There  were  in  use  three  or  four 
different  concepts  of  what  the  budget  to- 
tal was.  The  figxu-es  were  billions  of  dol- 
lars apart.  It  was  a  ver\'  confusing  pic- 
ture. The  challenge  of  this  Commission 
was  to  trj-  to  bring  some  order  out  of  this 
very  confusing  situation.  The  objective 
was  to  settle  on  one  budget  concept  in  lieu 
of  three  or  four  separate  concepts  then 
in  use. 

I  must  say  that  the  Commission  did 
not  fully  succeed  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos.  I,  along  with  other  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  was  a  member 
of  this  Commission.  We  sought  to  be  as 
unanimous  as  possible.  We  did  not  want 
to  file  various  minority  reports.  We 
wanted  this  to  be  a,s  serviceable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  President.  But  we  did.  within 
the  framework  of  the  report,  try  to  make 
known  the  position  of  those  of  us  in  the 
legislative  branch. 

In  the  letter  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission report  to  the  President,  at  our 
insistence  some  qualifying  language  was 
used.  Under  leave  granted.  I  include  this 
excerpt : 

As  might  b€  expected  in  a  group  of  men 
with  such  diverse  backgrounds,  philosophies. 
and  responsibilities  as  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  there  have  been  differing  opin- 
ions regarding  particulars  of  the  many 
budgetary,  fiscal .  and  economic  questions 
considered.  Thus,  not  every  member  of  the 
Commission  subscribes  -to  each  and  every 
obeervatlon,  premise,  conclusion,  or  recom- 
mendation In  the  Report.  Nevertheless,  there 
Is  complete  unanimity  regarding  the  main 
objective  of  a  unified  budget  system.  Through 
free  discussion  and  the  process  of  give  and 
take  we  have  put  together  a  general  body  of 
recommendations  about  which  there  Is  a  very 
substantial  consensus  among  the  members. 
However.  It  shjuld  be  pointed  out  that  sev- 
eral members  occupy  dual  official  positions, 
as  members  of  the  Commlsslcn  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  or  executive  branches. 
In  their  latt«r  capacities,  these  members  have 
continuing  responsibilities  in  the  areas  being 
dealt  with,  a  fact  which  In  the  nature  of  the 
situation  requires  that  the  right  be  reserved 
to  them  to  take  differing  positions  on  In- 
dividual issues  and  recommendaticns  encom- 
passed by  this  report. 

Members  of  Congress  serving  on  the 
Commission  did  not  approve  the  Com- 
missions  suggestion  to  make  the  debt 
limit  consistent  with  the  unified  budget 


concept  by  eliminating  from  the  debt 
ceiling  the  amoimts  owed  to  trust  funds. 
I  quote  briefly  from  page  61  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  and  the  footnote 
reserving  on  this  recommendation : 

THE    PtTBUC    DEBT    LIMIT 

Since  the  statutory  pubUc  debt  limit  Is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  \ised  by  the  Congress, 
the  Commission  suggests  that  the  executive 
branch  may  wish  to  ask  that  consideration 
be  given  to  changes  that  wUl  make  the  debt 
limit  consistent  with  the  Federal  budget  con- 
cepts herein  recommended.' 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  has  to  admit 
that  the  unified  budget  plan  is  a  good 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  studying 
the  economy  and  considering  the  overall 
relation  of  the  budget  to  the  economy. 
Piom  that  standpoint  it  is  more  useful 
than  the  old  administrative  or  Federal 
fimds  budget.  It  is  a  good  thing  from 
that  standpoint  because  the  unified 
budget  is  simply  this — it  deals  with  aU 
Government  income.  Federal  funds  and 
trust  funds.  It  deals  with  all  income;  it 
deals  with  all  outgo.  Federal  fimds  and 
trust  funds,  such  as  highways  and  social 
security.  So  it  does  give  one  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  income  and  the  outgo  of 
the  entire  Government.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  processing 
the  legislative  and  appropriation  bills 
and  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  we  have  a  some- 
what distorted  picture  unless  one  reads 
the  fins  print. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sur- 
plus in  the  trust  funds  that  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  situation.  The  estimated  trust 
funds  surplus  in  fiscal  1971  is  now  $8.7 
billion:  the  estimated  surplus  in  1970  is 
$9.2  billion  and  in  1969.  the  surplus  was 
$8.7  billion.  Under  the  unified  budget 
plan,  those  sui-pluses  tend  to  constitute 
something  of  a  windfall,  so  to  speak,  in 
putting  the  totals  together.  In  submitting 
his  budget  the  President,  in  all  candor 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  law  and 
of  the  commission's  recommendations, 
submits  a  balanced  budget  which  was 
balanced  only  by  the  technique  of  bor- 
rowing the  surplioses  from  the  triist 
funds  to  help  pay  the  regular  Federal 
expenditures  of  Goverrmient.  This  has 
blurred  the  true  situation  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral funds  portion  of  the  budget,  which 
are  in  considerable  deficit,  and  thus  has 
tended  to  be  somewhat  misleading. 

We  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  clarify 
this  picture  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  10.  1970. 
shortly  after  the  President  submitted  his 
budget,  I  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
on  the  precarious  budget  situation  facing 
us.  as  I  saw  it  at  that  time.  In  cormectlon 
with  those  remarks  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  failure  of  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept to  reflect  this  picture  clearly.  I  in- 


» While  they  do  not,  of  course,  have  any 
objection  to  the  Commission's  suggestion 
that  the  executive  branch  may  wlsh.^o  rec- 
ommend that  the  structure  of  the  statutory 
public  debt  limit  be  reexamined  In  the  light 
of  the  Commission's  proposed  new  budget  and 
debt  concepts,  the  congressional  members  of 
the  Commission  would  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  now  subscribing  to  the  thought  of 
any  change  In  the  overall  debt  limit  In  ad- 
vance of  careful  study  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 


elude  the  relevant  portions  of  those  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Precarious  Budget  Situation — Need  for 
Dramatization 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  and  all  citizens, 
and  this  certainly  Includes  the  press,  need  to 
understand  the  precarious  flscsd  situation 
confronting  the  country. 

We  need  to  understand  that  had  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  now  before  Congress  been  sub- 
mitted under  the  same  budget  guidelines 
that  was  obtained  under  the  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations,  and  under  the  first 
3  years  of  the  Johnson  administration,  the 
new  budget,  submitted  last  week,  would 
show  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971  of  $7.3 
billion,  not  the  $1.3  billion  surplus  In  the 
headlines. 

That  blunt  statement  of  fact  will  seem 
strange  and  perhaps  incredible  to  people  who 
have  read  the  big  headlines  and  who  have 
not  studied  and  understood  the  fine  print. 
I  am  not  charging  bad  faith.  I  know  of  none. 
I  am  charging  that  there  is  a  lack  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facts. 

Let  me  follow  my  blunt  statement  of  fact 
with  a  few  other  statements  of  fact : 

First.  We  talk  about  a  balanced  budget, 
and  It  Is  balanced  under  the  new  imlfled 
budget  system,  which  seems  to  mislead  a 
lot  of  pyeople  The  Federal  debt  continues 
to  go  up.  The  administration  estimates 
that  the  gross  Federal  debt  will  Increase 
by  nearly  88  billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  means  that  the  debt  celling  will  have 
to  be  raised  at  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
there  were  a  balance  of  outgo  and  Income 
In  the  federally  owned  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  debt  would  not,  of 
oourse,  go  up. 

Second.  The  fiscal  1971  budget  requests 
new  spending  authority — "budget  author- 
ity" Is  the  technical  term — In  excess  of  fiscal 
year  1970  In  the  sum  of  $9  billion.  The  gjoss 
Increase  Is  several  billions  higher  than  $9 
billion  as  I  shall  In  a  few  moments  show 
In  some  detail,  but  there  are  certain  non- 
recurring offsets. 

Third.  Under  the  unified  budget  which 
became  effective  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
which  includes  8  months  under  the  previous 
administration,  the  so-called  surplus  Is 
dwindling.  The  trend  Is  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Here  It  Is : 

Under  the  unified  budget,  the  fiscal  1969 
surplus  was  $3.2  billion.  It  Is  estimated  to 
sag  to  81.5  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  It  Is  estimated  to  sag  further  In  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  to  $1.3  billion. 

Trust  funds  are  dedicated  to  specific  pro- 
grams, such  as  social  security  and  highway 
construction.  These  revenues  are  not  avail- 
able for  regular  Federal  programs.  They  caji 
be  borroiwed,  however,  by  the  Government 
and  used  to  pay  the  regular  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  this  Is  what  has  been 
and  Is  being  done.  The  Government  borrows 
these  funds,  paying  appropriate  Interest,  and 
uses  them  for  the  regular  functions  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  practice  of  bor- 
rowing surplus  trust  funds  and  using  them 
for  the  operation  of  the  Government.  These 
sums  earn  interest,  of  course,  paid  by  the 
taxpayer.  But  the  Congress  and  the  citizen 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these  funds 
will  have  to  be  repaid  and  that  a  budget 
surplus  based  solely  on  trust  fund  borrow- 
ings Is  not  a  very  comforting  situation. 

I  am  not  making  a  partisan  appeal.  It  was 
not  this  administration  which  first  advo- 
cated the  unified  budget  procedure.  This 
was  done  by  the  previous  administration  I 
am  not  even  making  a  plea  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  unified  budget  plan.  I  am 
Just  advocating  that  a  way  be  found  to  dis- 
play the  full  truth  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people. 

The  unified  budget  plan  was  designed  to 
promote  understanding  by  use  cf  a  single, 
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comprehensive  measurement  in  lieu  of  the 
three  or  four  separate  sets  of  figures  used 
previously.  It  tends  to  obscure  the  actual 
situation  in  relation  to  general  Federal  funds 
but  It  does  provide  a  picture  of  total  boid- 
getary  Income  and  outgo  for  economic  analy- 
sis and  other  purposes. 

What  concerns  me  and  many  others  Is  that 
the  so-called  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1970  wlU 
probably  dwindle  further,  and  the  so-called 
surplus  for  1971  will  undoubtedy  vanish,  smd 
we  will  be  In  the  red  under  the  new  unified 
budget  plan  in  1971.  Under  the  former 
budget  plan  which  obtained  In  the  previous 
administration,  we  would  be  in  the  red  for 
the  3  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971  in  the 
total  sum  of  $19.9  billion.  The  actual  figures 
by  years  are:  1969,  $5.5  billion;  1970,  esti- 
mated, $7.1  billion;  1971.  estimated.  $7.3 
bUUon. 

The  practlcea  facts  which  I  have  recited 
are  not  understood  generally,  but  they  must 
be  understood  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  take 
off  the  cloak  of  complacency  In  regard  to 
fiscal  matters.  Under  the  facts  there  Is  no 
possible  basis  for  comfort  In  regard  to  the 
budgetary  situation. 

It  must  be  understood  how  the  unified 
budget  surplus  Is  arrived  at.  As  a  result  of 
the  actions  of  Congress,  increasing  social  se- 
curity and  other  trust  funds,  trust  fxinds 
have  sharply  Increased  dvirlng  the  past  few 
years.  Receipts  of  trust  funds  have  exceeded 
expenditures  of  trust  funds,  thereby  creat- 
ing lEirge  surpluses.  The  estimated  surplus 
for  1971  Is  $8.6  bllUon.  The  estimated  sur- 
plus for  1970  is  $8.6  billion.  The  surplxis  for 
1969  was  $8.7  billion. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  American  people  on  this  Issue. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  dramatize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  confronting  the 
country. 

A   TENtroiTS    BtnKJET    BALANCE 

I  Share  the  President's  concern  that  pres- 
sures for  increased  spending  could  unhorse 
the  razor-thin  unified  budget  surplus  of 
$1.3  billion  which  he  has  presented.  In  fact. 
I  say — regretfully — that  in  my  opinion  the 
razor-thin  unified  budget  surplus  projected 
for  fiscal  1971  will  disappear. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  a  much  larger 
surplus  projection.  The  $1.3  bUllon  figxire 
stands  uncomfortably  close  to  the  edge  of  a 
zero  balance.  It  Is  a  fragile,  precarious  bal- 
ance. It  can  disappear  with  a  single  miscal- 
culation— and  there  are  always  mlscalcula- 
tlocs  In  budgets. 

Original  budget  projections  are  often 
highly  fragile.  They  rest  on  major  assump- 
tions and  contingencies.  They  not  infre- 
quently fall  to  allow  prudent  margins  of 
safety  as  hedges  against  miscalculations  and 
failures.  They  are  prospective  only.  They  are 
not  self -enacting.  They  never  materialize  ex- 
actly according  to  plan.  They  are,  charac- 
teristically and  understandably,  optimistic 
in  tone  and  outlook. 

I  would  say  that  the  current  budget  mes- 
sage Is  no  exception  In  these  regards. 

Whether  this  budget  reflects  a  strong 
budget  position  Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  open 
to  debate. 

The  unified  budget  position  In  the  current 
year  has  deteriorated  considerably.  The  ad- 
ministration's original  April  15  estimate  for 
fiscal  1970  projected  a  unified  surplus  of  $5.8 
billion.  In  Its  Summer  Review  of  the  Budget 
issued  last  September,  the  reestimated 
amount  was  $5.9  billion.  Today,  It  Is  again 
reestimated,  down  to  $1.5  billion.  It  Is  with- 
ering away. 

Our  national  budget  position  is  slipping. 
Today's  unified  budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion 
for  1971  Is  down  from  the  reestimated  uni- 
fied surplus  of  $1.5  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1970.  which  Itself  Is  somewhat  ten- 


tative especially  because  of  the  xincertalnty 
Involved  as  to  the  final  figures  for  the  vetoed 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  unified  budget  surplus  for  fiscal  1969 
was  $3.2  billion.  Thus  both  fiscal  years  1970 
find  1971  have  sllpi)ed  to  less  than  half  the 
1969  figure. 

It  Is  thus  crystal  clear  that  there  Is  no 
room  whatever  for  complacency  about  our 
fiscal  pKJSltlon.  The  current  highly  volatile 
inflationary  situation  underscores  the  nec- 
essity to  follow  a  high  order  of  restraint  In 
approaching  the  fiscal  bills  of  the  session. 

RELATION     OP     TRUST     FUND     SURPLUS     TO     THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    ITNIFIED    BUDGETS 

The  fact  Is  that  prior  to  3  or  4  years  ago. 
the  trust  fund  surpluses  were  either  small 


In  relation  to  more  recent  years,  or  there 
were  small  deficits.  Contributions  are  made 
to  the  trust  funds  for  dedicated  purposes. 
Necessary  amounts  are  paid  out  of  the  trust 
funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
established,  such  as  soclr'  security,  high- 
way construction,  clvU  service  retirement, 
and  other  authorized  programs  The  larger 
surpluses,  as  you  will  note  have  occurred  in 
the  more  recent  years  and  are  projected  to 
continue  for  a  few  years. 

I  now  include  for  the  Record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  tables  further  illuminating 
the  relation  of  the  trust  fund  surpluses 
to  the  contrasting  pictures  refiected  by 
the  administrative  and  unified  budget; 


THE  BUDGH  SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIT  SITUATION  UPDATED  BY  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  OF  MAY  19,  1970 

|ln  billions  of  dollan] 

Less  intra- 

governmentsl 
Trust  Fedeial  Total  o)       transactions  Net 

funds  funds  the  2    that  wash  out  toMis 


Fiscal  1971: 

Budget  receipts  (estimated) 

Budget  outlays  (estimated) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— )  (estimated) 

Fiscal  1970; 

Budget  receipts  (estimated) 

Budget  outlays  (estimated) 

Surplus(+)  or  deficit (-) (estimated) 

Fiscal  1969: 

Budget  receipts  (actual) 

Budget  outlays  (actual) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— ),  actual 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-),  all  3  years  (es- 
timated)  


64.4 

149.6 
IS9.6 

214.0 
215.3 

-9.7 
-9.7 

204.3 

55.7 

205.6 

+8.7 

-10.0 

-1.3 

-1.3 

58.3 

146.6 
157.6 

204.9 
206.7 

-S.S 
-8.5 

196.4 

49.1 

198.2 

+9.2 

-11.0 

-1.8 

-1.8 

52.0 

143.3 
148.8 

195.3 
192.1 

-7.5 
-7.5 

187.8 

43.3 

184.6 

+8.7 

-5.5 

+3.2 

+3.2 

+26.6 


-26.5 


+.1 


+.1 


Trust  fund  surpluses  OTid  deficits,  fiscal  years 

1971—1960 

[In  billions  of  dollare  | 

Surplus  ( + ) 
or 
Fiscal  year:  Deficit  {  —  ) 

1971     (estimate    revised    May    19. 

1970)    -FW.  7 

1970  (estimate  revised  May  19, 

1970)  +9.2 

1969 +8.7 

1968  -.- +3.2 

1967 +6.2 

1966 +1.8 

1965  — +2.2 

1964 +2.6 

1963 +1.8 

1963 -.2 

1961 +.8 

1960 -.6 


BUDGET  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT,  1960-71 

11  n  millions  of  dollars] 

Administrative 

Unified 

budget 

budget 

Fiscal  year 

I960.. 

+1,224 

+269 

1961.. 

-3,856 

-3.406 

1962.. 

-6.378 

-7,137 

1963.. 

-6,266 

-4, 751 

1964.. 

-8,226 

-5,922 

1965. 

-3,435 

-1,596 

1966. 

-2,251 

-3.796 

1967. 

-9,869 

-8,702 

1968. 

-28,379 

-25,161 

1969. 

-5,490 

+3,236 

1970  •. 

«-ll,000 

-1.800 

1971 1. 

:-10,000 

-1.300 

>  Estimated  revised  May  19, 1970. 
'Currently  referred  to  as  "Federal  funds." 


From  the  foregoing  figures,  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  1960  there  was  not  a  surplus 
in  the  trust  funds,  there  was  a  minus 
of  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  in  1962  there 
was  a  minus  of  $200  million,  and  in  fiscal 
year  1963  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1.8 
billion.  This  was  not  very  significant  in 
the  framework  of  a  large  budget,  but 
when  you  get  to  the  trust  fund  surpluses 
such  ais  the  $8  billion-plus  and  $9  billion- 
plus,  as  in  the  last  2  years,  it  does  tend 
to  distort  the  picture.  It  thereby  gives 
undue  comfort  to  the  so-called  conserva- 
tives who  would  otherwise  strive  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  it  gives  imdue  en- 
couragement to  the  so-called  liberals  who 
feel  justified  in  spending  real  surpluses 
on  additional  Federal  programs. 

So  I  do  think  it  good  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  just  what  the  picture  is  that 
confronts  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  the  pending  legislation.  There 
is  no  logical  alternative  to  its  adoption. 
It  will  not  save  any  money.  It  does  have 
a  firm  and  inflexible  debt  ceiling,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  is  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  And  while  I  very  much 
regret  that  it  is  so  high,  there  is  no 
logical  and  responsible  way  at  this  point 
to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just 
have  one  more  ^seaker  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  he  intends  to  secure  permis- 
sion for  each  Member  to  revise  and  ex- 
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tend  their  remarks  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  indeed:  in  fact,  I  will 
doit  now. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

CENER.^L    LEAVE  | 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  re\'ise  and  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     BROYHILL    of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  with  some  reluctance 
in  support  of  H.R.  17802. 

My  reluctance  is  not  based  upon  the 
contents  of  the  bill,  but  upon  its  sym- 
bolism. It  represents  the  sad  and  un- 
happy state  of  Federal  flnauices  today. 

But  the  way  to  correct  this  condition, 
to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  is  not  to 
defeat  this  bill.  The  way  to  handle  the 
debt  is  to  get  at  its  root  causes,  not  to 
argue  uselessly  over  raising  or  lowering 
its  legal  ceiling. 

The  debt  is  not  at  its  present  level  di- 
rectly because  of  the  ceiling.  And  it  will 
not  grow  larger  solely  because  of  any  ac- 
tion we  might  take  on  that  ceiling  now. 
If  we  are  really  earnest  about  setting 
some  reasonable  limitation  on  our  bal- 
looning debt,  then  we  must  act  at  other 
times  to  limit  the  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  its  growth.  We  must  ex- 
amine more  carefully  the  proposals  for 
spending  in  the  future,  and  we  must 
move  to  curb  those  proposals  whenever 
and  wherever  we  can. 

All  of  this  having  been  said,  there  Is 
still  no  joy  in  raising  the  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt.  It  remains  an  unpleasant, 
but  very  necessary,  step. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  necessity  can 
be  found  in  a  quick  consideration  of  what 
would  happen  if  we  failed  to  provide  sui 
adequate  ceiling. 

On  June  30  the  present  ceUing  of  $377 
billion  would  expire,  and  the  next  day 
the  overall  limitation  would  fall  to  $365 
billion.  But  the  debt  in  reality  would  be 
about  $371  billion,  or  $6  billion  over  the 
limit. 

There  would  not  be  any  question  about 
the  legality  of  the  debt  outstanding  at 
that  time.  That  is  not  a  genuine  problem. 
One  very  real  problem  is  that  the 
Treasury'  would  not  be  able  to  issue  any 
new  securities.  As  a  result,  savings  bonds 
could  not  he  sold,  and  payroll  savings 
plans  would  be  disrupted. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  cash  balance 
would  be  depleted  rapidly.  Large 
amounts  of  Treasury  bills  come  due  on  a 
weekly  basis  during  July,  and  more  ma- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  new 
bills  could  not  be  issued  as  replacements, 
the  cash  balance  would  be  exhausted  by 
July  9,  a  day  on  which  $3.1  billion  of 
Treasury  bills  mature. 

Once  that  cash  balance  was  gone,  the 
Government  would  be  forced  to  delay 
full  payment  or  resort  to  partial  pay- 
ment of  contract  obligations.  Federal 
salaries,  a  variety  of  loan  and  benefit 
programs,  and  grants  to  States  and 
localities. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic hardships  would  be  felt  most 
acutely  and  painfully  in  areas  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees or  employees  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment contract  work. 

So  from  the  practical  standpoint,  we 
have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  greatest  problem  In 
connection  with  this  bill  is  not  whether 
to  approve  It — for  to  do  otherwise  would 
appear  little  short  of  Irresponsible — but 
how  to  explain  the  need  for  it.  in  light  of 
widespread  confusion  over  the  Federal 
budget. 

Actually,  there  are  two  Federal  budgets 
involved  here — the  so-called  unified 
budget  and  the  Federal  funds,  or  admin- 
istrative, budget. 

When  the  administration  talks  to  the 
American  people  about  its  financial  pro- 
grams— as  embodied  in  the  basic  budget 
document  published  each  year — it  talks 
in  terms  of  a  unified  budget,  which  takes 
into  account  the  Federal  trust  funds. 
These  trust  funds  usually  show  a  sizable 
surplus,  which  gives  the  budget  a  much 
more  healthy  appearance. 

But  when  the  administration  talks  to 
the  Congress  about  its  need  for  more  bor- 
rowing authority — as  it  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  before  us — it  talks 
in  terms  of  its  operating  funds,  or  ad- 
ministrative, budget,  which  excludes  the 
trust  funds. 

The  unified  budget  indicates  a  deficit 
of  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal  1971.  By  con- 
trast, the  operating  funds  budget  shows 
a  deficit  of  $10  billion  for  fiscal  1971. 

This  huge  budgetary  difference,  and  the 
different  uses  of  the  budgets  by  the  ad- 
ministration, have  led  to  what  might  be 
called  an  vmderstanding  gap  between 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  and 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Stated  simply,  It  Is  hard  to  understand 
why  the  administration  needs  to  increase 
its  borrowing  authority,  or  the  limit  on 
the  public  debt,  by  $18  billion,  when  it 
has  a  unified  budget  deficit  or  less  than 
$2  billion. 

To  help  close  the  understanding  gap, 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  agreed  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  it  include  a  special  section 
on  the  operating  funds  budget  in  its 
next  basic  budget  document. 

I  understand  that  this  section,  to  be 
placed  near  the  forefront  of  the  volume, 
will  attempt  to  explain  the  operating 
funds  budgeting  concept  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  rest  of  the  document  ex- 
plains the  vmified  budget  concept. 

With  this  due  attention  paid  to  both 
budgets  in  the  future,  the  understand- 
ing gap  hopefully  will  close,  or  at  least 
diminish.  And  adjusting  the  public  debt 
ceiling  will  become  more  explainable,  if 
no  less  painful. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
first  time  In  my  16  years  here — equally 
divided  between  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic administrations — I  shall  vote 
against  a  debt  ceiling  Increase. 

The  administration's  present  policies 
do  not  deserve  a  blank  check  to  Involve  us 
In  a  debt  increase  of  $18  billion,  up  to  a 
temporary  ceiling  of  $395  billion.  By 
widening  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  by 


insisting  on  increasingly  wasteful  civilian 
expenditures  ranging  from  the  SST  to 
subsidies  to  wealthy  corporate  farms,  the 
administration  has  shown  a  fine  disre- 
gard for  expenditure  restraint. 

Going  endlessly  into  fiu-ther  debt  im- 
poses greater  strains  on  our  financial 
markets,  ever-higher  Interest  rates,  and 
thus  more  distress  for  housing.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  small  business. 

It  will  be  said  that  refusing  the  almost 
blank  check  for  raising  the  debt  celling 
will  hurt  education,  health,  housing,  and 
the  envirorunent.  The  administration 
has  already  cut  these  authorizations  to 
the  bone.  Whatever  debt  celling  is  im- 
posed, the  administration  Is  not  prepared 
to  allocate  adequate  amounts  to  these 
top-priority  domestic  needs. 

Let  the  President  take  action  to  con- 
trol inflation  and  high  interest  rates — by 
credit  controls,  by  wage-price  action,  by 
supply  measures,  and,  above  all,  by  mov- 
ing to  extricate  ourselves  from  South- 
east Asia.  If  the  administration  will  show 
its  responsibility,  I  will  once  again  be 
found  voting  for  increases  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  H.R.  17802.  to  Increase 
the  public  debt  limit  and  I  will  oppose 
any  attempt  seeking  to  amend  the  bill. 
At  the  outset.  I  want  to  explain  that 
In  the  past  I  have  both  supported  and 
opposed  measures  to  increase  the  public 
debt.  I  took  each  piece  of  legislation  in 
context  of  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
national  and  world  stability. 

Today,  however,  we  are  faced  with 
either  permitting  our  Government  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations  or  causing 
a  panic  across  our  land  and  across  the 
world.  That  is  the  Issue  of  the  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  defeat  this  re- 
quest to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
by  previous  legislation  the  ceiling  re- 
verts back  to  $365  billion.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  debt  is  $371  billion  under  the 
previous  temporary  celling,  so  the  ques- 
tion is  where  are  we  to  get  this  additional 
$6  billion  if  we  do  not  permit  any  in- 
crease In  the  debt? 

Many  people  will  have  an  Idea  as  to 
how  to  answer  that  question.  Any  one 
of  us  could  suggest  where  the  President 
could  start.  Some  would  approve  of  tak- 
ing It  from  public  works  projects;  others 
would  take  it  out  of  defense  spending. 
But,  what  has  to  be  realized  is  that  de- 
fense spending  already  has  been  cut  *9 
billion,  and  review  boards  are  meeting 
regularly  with  the  aim  of  further  cutting 
this  expense.  The  Nixon  administration 
inherited  certain  built-in  increases,  and 
Congress  passed  pay  raises.  The  point 
is  that  many  programs  require  manda- 
tory spending. 

Any  move  to  cut  spending  responsibly 
takes  long  and  careful  study.  I  support 
this  study,  and  I  certainly  believe  In 
reducing  public  spending.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  us  today  to  take  any  action  that 
leaves  our  coimtry  unable  to  meet  its 
bills  would  be  the  most  Irresponsible  ac- 
tion I  woiUd  have  seen  in  my  service  to 
this  great  body.  Any  move  to  legislate 
cuts  by  floor  action  without  hearings  is 
dangerous  and  equally  Irresponsible. 

So.  I  feel  I  must  support  this  increase 
In  the  public  debt,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  do  likewise.  The  time  and  the 
place  to  limit  or  to  economize  or  cut 
spending  is  on  individual  bills;  not  in  a 
way  which  could  cause  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  entire  economy.  If  anyone 
wants  a  major  economic  catastrophe, 
then  let  them  vote  against  this  bill  to 
raise  the  legal  debt  ceiling.  This  bill  is 
to  allow  the  Government  to  borrow  from 
Itself  and  is  not  to  allow  for  more  huge 
Federal  deficits. 

In  svunmar>',  Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone 
opposes  this  bill  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  then  they  will 
be  cutting  off  funds  to  bring  our  troops 
home.  If  they  oppose  the  bill,  then  they 
cut  off  social  security  payments  to  those 
who  so  badly  need  the  funds.  We  could 
not  even  redeem  our  own  bonds  when 
they  became  due. 

There  are  ways  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. But,  the  way  is  not  a  blanket  nega- 
tive vote  against  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  grave  state  of  the  nation- 
al economy  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Indo- 
china war.  The  simultaneous  inflation- 
recession,  rising  unemployment  and  oth- 
er economic  dislocations  from  which  we 
now  suffer  can  be  attacked  most  effi- 
ciently through  a  reduction  in  war  ex- 
penditures. Funds  cut  from  military 
spending  must  be  diverted  to  rebuild  our 
torn  society.  They  are  desperately  needed 
for  housing,  education,  pollution  control, 
mass  transportation,  urban  renewal,  and 
the  many  other  human  needs  which  are 
now  going  largely  unmet. 

Evidence  of  the  havoc  this  war  is  cre- 
ating in  our  home  economy  is  abimdant. 
For  the  first  time  in  8  years  the  gross 
national  product  is  declining.  Unemploy- 
ment has  increased  45  percent  In  the  past 
15  months.  Interest  rates  are  the  high- 
est they  have  been  since  the  Civil  War. 
Corporate  profits  have  dropped  11  per- 
cent the  past  year,  after  a  steady  9 -year 
rise.  Prices  and  government  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Investors  nationwide  have 
lost  $160  billion  on  the  stock  market 
since  January  1969.  Meanwhile,  Indo- 
china war  costs  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  $25  billion  rise  In  de- 
fense spending  the  past  5  years,  with  a 
$50  bUlioii  increase  in  the  gross  Federal 
debt  durlrig  the  same  period. 

The  $10,  billion  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  the  national  debt  the  past  5  years  is 
twice  the  rate  for  the  10  years  prior  to 
our  massive  commitment  of  U5.  forces 
in  Vietnam.  The  administration  wants 
authority  to  increase  the  debt  by  $15  bil- 
lion which,  combined  with  the  Increase 
approved  last  year,  woiild  be  a  total  of 
$30  billion  In  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
For  the  Nation  to  continue  on  this  course 
is  suicidal.  Any  Increase  In  the  debt  limit 
should  be  tied  to  a  limit  on  military 
spending. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  faced  with  our  perennisil  problem, 
should  the  Congress  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  to  permit  the  Government  to 
borrow  additional  funds  and  thus  con- 
tinue the  period  of  deficit  financing? 
There  are  some  persons  who  argue  that 
the  debt  limit  legislation  is  meaningless 
because  the  Congress  always  grants  the 
Increase  requested  by  the  Executive. 
When  we  take  a  look  of  the  history  of 


the  1960's  much  credence  must  be  given 
to  this  contention. 

During  the  last  decade,  1961  to  the 
present,  there  have  been  13  bills  before 
the  Congress  to  increase  or  extend  the 
public  debt  limit.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
fiscal  years  1961  to  present,  our  public 
debt  limit  has  been  raised  from  $293 
billion  to  the  current  level  of  $377  billion. 
This  amounts  to  em  increase  of  $84  bil- 
lion or  a  percentage  Increase  of  29  per- 
cent. And.  now  we  are  confronted  with  a 
request  to  raise  the  public  debt  limit  an- 
other $18  billion  to  a  total  of  $395  biUion 
which  would  be  $102  billion  or  35  percent 
above  the  level  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1960.  The  decade  of  the  1960's  is  well 
documented  as  a  period  of  deficit  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  proceeded  along  year  after  year 
with  the  Government  spending  more 
than  it  received  In  revenue.  Also,  we  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  extensive  and  per- 
sistent infiation  plaguing  our  economy 
which  this  extended  period  of  deficit 
financing  has  generated  for  us. 

The  Amerc£ui  consiuners  are  spending 
$600  billion  a  year  for  their  consump- 
tion expenditiu-es.  With  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rising  at  a  6  percent  annual 
rate  this  means  that  the  public  is  spend- 
ing $36  billion  a  year  for  which  they 
receive  no  goods  or  services;  only  infiated 
prices.  This  Is  an  unbearable  hidden  form 
of  taxation  that  warrants  our  fullest 
consideration. 

It  does  no  good  to  pass  tax  reform  and 
tax  reduction  legislation  If  the  benefits 
are  going  to  be  consumed  by  Infiation. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  bring  our 
inflation  under  control  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to  spend 
more  than  It  takes  In.  Further  we  wUl 
not  be  able  to  substantially  reduce  our 
excessive  Interest  rates  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to 
borrow  funds  to  meet  its  obligations.  I 
contend  that  we  carmot  permit  our  pub- 
lic debt  limit  to  continue  rising  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  produced  a 
string  of  Federal  Govenunent  budget 
deficits;  these  deficits  were  refiected  in 
annual  increases  In  the  public  debt  out- 
standing. Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the 
pertinent  facts. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960  our 
total  public  debt  subject  to  limitation 
amounted  to  $286  billion.  On  May  21, 
1970 — the  latest  date  available — the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  to  $374  billion.  This 
amoimts  to  an  increase  of  $88  billion 
in  our  public  debt  outstanding  over  this 
10-year  period.  Our  debt  limit  over  this 
period  has  been  increased  by  $84  million. 

At  the  present  time  our  public  debt 
outstanding  Is  $3  billion  below  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit,  whereas,  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1960  the  public  debt  was  $7 
billion  below  the  debt  Limit.  Over  this  10- 
year  period  the  cvmiulation  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  Federal  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Government  have  amounted  to  $91  bil- 
lion. Here  Is  the  source  of  our  ever  In- 
creasing public  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  l«ist  year  It  was  said 
we  had  a  budget  surplus  of  $3.2  billion. 
The  recently  revised  budget  estimates 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  claimed  a  defi- 
cit of  $1.8  billion.  And.  the  recently  re- 


leased revised  budget  estimates  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year — 1971 — were  for 
a  budget  deficit  of  $1.3  billion. 

Thus,  when  we  combine  the  budget 
surplus  of  1969  of  $3.2  billion  with  the 
anticipated  small  deficits  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  of  $1.8  and  $1.3  billion  re- 
spectively they  practically  balance  out. 
Yet,  even  with  virtually  balanced  budg- 
ets over  this  3 -year  span,  we  had  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  last  year  by  $12 
billion  and  now  we  are  requested  to 
grant  an  additional  $18  biUlon  increase. 
This  is  a  source  of  much  confusion  for 
the  American  pubhc. 

How  is  it  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  span  of  relatively  balanced  budg- 
ets over  a  3-year  period,  but  In  order 
to  pay  its  obUgations  it  must  Increase  Its 
borrowing  authority  by  $30  billion? 

We  recognize  that  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency comes  from  our  budget  account- 
ing incorporated  in  what  we  term  the 
"unified  budget  concept."  In  March  1967, 
President  Johnson  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  Federal  budget  concepts 
and  presentation.  This  Commis.sion  was 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  David  M. 
Kennedy,  currently  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  October  1967,  the  Budget  Commis- 
sion rendered  its  report  to  President 
Johnson.  The  Commission's  first  recom- 
mendation and  the  one  that  it  termed  its 
most  important  was  to  adopt  a  imified 
budget  concept.  The  unified  budget  would 
include  trust  funds  and  Federal  or  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
budget  form  shows  the  total  of  revenue 
of  receipts  flowing  to  the  Government 
whether  they  be  personal  income  taxes, 
social  security  taxes,  Federal  employees 
retirement  contributions,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  turn  would  show  the  total  amount 
of  payments  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  whether  these  payments  are 
for  national  defense  expenditures,  Fed- 
eral employees  retirement  checks,  social 
security  payments,  and  so  forth. 

While  these  data  are  beneficial  for  any 
economic  analysis  of  the  overall  effects 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  econ- 
omy, they  are  confusing  for  the  public. 
President  Johnson  submitted  his  budget 
in  January  1968  on  the  unified  budget 
basis  and  the  budget  has  continued  to  be 
submitted  on  that  basis  each  year  since. 

In  recent  years  the  statements  that 
the  budget  was  in  balance  referred  to  the 
imified  budget  and  not  to  the  Federal 
funds  budget  which  is  roughly  compa- 
rable to  the  old  administrative  budget 
concept  that  our  Government  used  from 
Its  formation  in  1789  until  Januarj-  1968. 
For  example,  last  fiscal  year— 1969 — the 
unified  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  $3.2 
billion,  yet  the  Federal  funds  portion  of 
the  budget  had  a  deficit  of  $5.5  billion 
which  meant  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  borrow  that  amount  from 
its  trust  funds  to  cover  Its  general  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Federal  funds  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
emment  is  derived  from  personal  and 
corporation  income  taxes,  most  of  our 
excise  taxes,  the  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
customs  duties,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. These  funds  when  collected  are 
deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the  UJS. 
Treasury.  Prom  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  are  paid  the  expenditures  of 
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the  historical  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  as  national  defense,  veteran's 
benefits,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  la- 
bor, commerce,  postal  deficits,  and  others. 
All  trust  fund  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  paid  into  specific  trust 
fund  accounts  for  which  the  revenue  is 
earmarked.  All  trust  fund  payments  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  are  made  from 
these  specific  trust  fund  accounts.  Trust 
fund  surplus  receipts  are  invested  in 
Federal  securities — pubUc  debt  or  Federal 
agencies'  obligations. 

The  major  Federal  trust  funds  are: 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  disabil- 
ity insurance,  healtli  insurance,  unem- 
ployment. Federal  employees  retirement, 
railroad  employees  retirement,  and  the 
highway  triist  fund.  The  Federal  funds — 
income  taxes,  et  cetera— are  administered 
by  the  Government  as  owner,  while  the 
triist  funds  are  administered  by  the 
Government  in  a  trustee  or  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity. 

However,  when  we  combine  the  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  trust  funds  in  the  uni- 
fied budget  concept  we  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Federal  Government  is  ad- 
minLstering  both  tv-pes  of  funds  on  an 
owTiership  basis.  I  contend  that  this 
budget  practice  is  misleading  for  the 
general  public.  I  urge  that  the  Federal 
Government  either  return  to  the  old  ad- 
ministrative budget  concept  for  report- 
ing budget  data  or  some  alternate  ap- 
proach so  that  the  public  will  know 
whether  our  general  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment are  bemg  financed  by  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Government.  To  con- 
tinue this  practice  of  covering  budget 
deficits  with  borrowed  trust  funds  sur- 
pluses which  leads  to  an  increasing  pub- 
lic debt  level  renders  a  disser^'ice  to  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  our  ever  increasing  public  debt  ac- 
companied by  its  rapidly  increasing  in- 
terest ccst.  Our  annual  interest  cost 
alone  on  the  public  debt  is  accelerating 
toward  S20  billion  a  year.  This  1%  more 
than  our  Federal  Government  spent  all 
total  from  1789  to  1900. 

Furthermore,  it  is  more  than  we  spent 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  in  our  history  until 
World  War  n.  I  am  troubled  by  our  con- 
tinuing inflation  and  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems.  I  do  not  believe  that  v.-e 
shall  be  able  to  bring  our  economy  into 
balance  until  we  get  our  budget  matters 
into  balance.  This  is  a  period  which  calls 
for  a  hard  evaluation  of  total  Federal 
Government  functions.  I  fear  that  if  we 
continue  to  grant  increases  in  our  public 
debt  limit  we  shall  not  achieve  that  hard 
and  difficult  examination  that  is  re- 
quired. Therefore.  I  feel  that  I  must  vote 
against  any  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  ceiling  for  the  national 
debt. 

I  have  in  the  past  and  am  now  op- 
posed to  this  approval  of  spending  and 
I  think  that  the  entire  financial  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  today  has  been 
caused  in  part  to  the  Government's  lack 
of  restraint  in  operating  within  its  in- 
come capabilities. 


How  can  we  ask  our  people  and  our 
business  community  to  govern  their  fi- 
nances in  a  responsible  manner  if  we 
continue  to  carry  on  the  financial  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
manner  such  as  is  proposed  here  today. 

We  should  be  cutting  back  on  Federal 
spending  now,  not  stretching  our  debt. 
It  is  not  the  time  for  deficit  spending, 
if  indeed  there  ever  is  a  time  for  it. 

And  I  find  It  bitterly  ironic  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  today  and  tomorrow  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  appropriate  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid.  We  cannot  balance 
our  budget,  but  we  are  sending  millions 
of  dollars  abroad. 

I  think  we  had  better  start  thinking 
about  the  American  taxpayer.  Increas- 
ing the  already  painful  debt  ceiling  is 
not  the  answer  £ind  will  not.  I  believe,  be 
taken  very  well  by  an  already  overtaxed 
people. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  H.R.  17802. 

I  have  supported  actions  of  this  type  in 
four  administrations  including  two  Dem- 
ocratic and  two  Republican  Presidents 
because  I  believe  that  the  raising  of  the 
debt  limit  Is  to  some  extent  a  formality 
while  the  substance  of  fiscal  action  Is  in 
the  actual  appropriations  process  itself. 

Whether  or  not  we  increase  the  limit 
there  will  be  obligations  for  the  Treasury 
to  satisfy  and  failure  on  our  part  to  take 
action  will  mean  that  governmental  obli- 
gations will  not  be  satisfied  since  the 
funds  to  discharge  them  will  not  be  avail- 
able. 

The  real  place  to  reduce  obligations  is 
in  the  appropriations  bills  sis  they  come 
to  us  individually.  For  example,  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  were  reduced  in  the 
last  bill  by  approximately  $5  billion  and 
other  areas  of  reduction  to  come  to  mind 
include  the  farm  bUl,  the  space  bill,  and 
similar  items. 

Our  concentration,  therefore,  should 
be  on  the  day-to-day  requests  which  we 
must  consider  individually.  It  is  only  by 
reducing  these  and  by  reducing  the  au- 
thorizations for  spending  without  spe- 
cific appropriation  that  we  can  directly 
cut  down  on  the  obligations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  must  be  an  area  of  con- 
centration for  us  in  the  days  and  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  that  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit. 

The  reason  why  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  increase  is  a  fundamental 
one.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  continue  to  engage  in  the  spend- 
ing practices  it  has  in  the  past  while 
continuing  to  buoy  up  the  economy  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  national  debt. 
As  every  wage  earner  knows,  this  is  an 
artifice.  Financial  health  simply  cannot 
be  insured  by  Increasing  financial  liabil- 
ities. Sooner  or  later  there  has  to  be  a 
day  of  reckoning. 

This  is  the  second  occasion  the  Nixon 
administration  has  requested  Congress 
to  increase  the  limit  on  the  national  debt. 
I  acceded  to  the  President's  request  the 
first  time  because  I  felt  he  needed  the 
extra  flexibility  to  facilitate  economy  re- 
covery   from    the    financial    hangover 


caused  by  the  $64  billion  deficit  left  by 
the  spending  policies  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

Regrettably,  the  President's  resolve  to 
stabilize  the  economy  has  not  been 
matched  by  equal  congressional  resolve. 
And  regrettably,  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  spend  money  as  if  the  Nation 
were  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled 
boom  rather  than  in  the  throes  of  a 
destructive  inflation. 

In  my  judgment,  Congress  has  clearly 
failed  to  come  to  grips  with'  the  problem 
of  controlling  Federal  spending.  It  has 
not  established  the  proper  budgetary 
controls  that  must  accompany  any  suc- 
cessful fight  to  restore  national  economic 
health.  For  this  reason  I  think  Con- 
gress would  be  deluding  itself  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  by  increasing  the 
limit  on  the  national  debt  under  the 
guise  of  facilitating  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fiscal  mad- 
ness to  just  keep  increasing  the  national 
debt  limit  as  the  mood  moves  us.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  quai-ter  of  1969,  the  na- 
tional debt  stood  at  approximately  $362 
billion.  In  1969  it  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple $15.7  billion  just  to  bear  the  debt 
interest.  As  of  the  close  of  tlie  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  almost  $373  billion — an  in- 
crease of  $11  billion.  F\irthermore,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  taxpayer  will  p>ay 
about  $18  billion  this  year  in  interest 
payments  alone.  Who  do  we  think  we  are 
kidding?  We  are  certainly  not  fooling 
the  taxpayer;  he  foots  the  bill  for  this 
periodic  exercise  in  financial  extrava- 
gance. 

What  this  Nation  needs  is  not  a  larger 
national  debt.  This  Nation  needs  a  good 
dose  of  fiscal  sobriety.  We  must  start  to 
put  the  Nation's  financial  house  in  order. 
As  Federal  officials  we  can  play  an  im- 
{jortant  role  in  this  process.  Congress 
should  take  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns'  statement  to 
heart,  and  review  annually  entire  gov- 
ernment programs  for  the  purpose  of 
weeding  out  "expenditures  on  outmoded 
progi-ams  whose  costs  have  long  since 
exceeded  their  benefits." 

To  facilitate  economic  recovery  Con- 
gress should  first  and  foremost  cut  un- 
necessary Federal  spending.  This,  rather 
than  piling  debt  upon  debt,  is  the  surest 
route  to  national  financial  health. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
speeches  I  have  heard  here  this  afternoon 
in  support  of  the  debt  ceiling  increase 
are  almost  identical  with  those  I  have 
heard  almost  year  after  year  for  the  last 
21  years. 

Everyone  bemoans  the  alleged  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  but  all  too  few  are  willing  to 
vote  against  the  spending  measures  that 
send  the  debt  ever  higher  and  higher. 

I  have  listened  in  vain  through  the 
years  for  the  leadership  in  Congress  to 
demand  not  only  that  budgets  be  bal- 
anced— that  spending  be  held  to  the  level 
of  income — but  also  for  the  demand  that 
in  addition  to  balancing  the  budget  there 
be  orderly,  annual  payments  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  I  have  had  a  bill  in  Congress 
for  years  to  do  just  that:  to  provide  for 
balanced  budgets  and  orderly  payments 
on  the  debt  each  year.  It  has  gotten 
exactly  nowhere. 
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Yes,  I  have  listened  to  the  speeches  of 
the  proponents  of  the  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease this  afternoon  and  I  am  con- 
vinced absolutely  of  one  thing — that  this 
Government,  financially  speaking,  is 
busted.  That  being  the  case,  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  is  merely  applying  a  mus- 
tard plaster  to  the  cancer  of  financial 
irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  beguile  the 
citizens  of  this  country  into  believing 
that  something  has  been  accomplished 
in  their  behalf  by  this  legislation.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
record  my  position. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  17802.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  public  debt  ceiling  by 
$18  billion. 

The  vote  today  on  this  measure  is  not 
simply  on  whether  to  approve  a  routine 
monetary  action,  but  on  whether  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  provide  the 
executive  with  the  money  to  continue  our 
military  adventure  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  impact  of  that  adventure  on  our 
citizens,  while  not  measurable  in  quan- 
titative terms,  has  been  devastating.  It 
has  torn  apart  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society;  brutalized  our  citizens  to  the 
point  where  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actions  of  a  U.S.  Army 
unit  in  a  small  village  in  Vietnam  and 
those  of  a  National  Guard  unit  on  a 
small  college  campus  in  Ohio;  and  led 
to  an  ever  increasing  reliance  on  violence 
and  confiict. 

While  these  are  not  quantitatively 
measurable  consequences  of  our  South- 
east Asian  pohcy,  the  fiscal  consequences 
are. 

The  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  $25  bil- 
lion rise  in  defense  spending  over  the 
past  5  years  and  the  $50  billion  increase 
in  the  gross  Federal  debt  in  the  same 
period.  The  massive  1966-68  debt  in- 
crease of  $40  billion  refiects  a  jump  in 
Vietnam  spending  in  the  same  2 -year 
period  of  about  $22  billion. 

For  the  10  years  prior  to  1965.  the  debt 
increased  at  an  average  of  $5  billion  per 
year.  Over  the  past  5  years  since  1965, 
the  debt  has  increased  at  an  average  of 
$10  billion  a  year — double  the  rate  ol 
increase  since  the  massive  commitment 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  request  for  a  further  $18  billion  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  ceiling  is  not 
only  the  consequences  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  but  the  impact  that  war 
is  having  in  financial  terms  on  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  President  is  asking  for  an  $18  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  public  debt  because 
of  interest  rates  which  are  the  highest 
since  the  Civil  War.  These  high  interest 
rates  are  a  direct  result  of  our  continued 
massive  expenditures  for  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  is  asking  for  an  $18  bil- 
lion public  debt  Increase  because  of  un- 
controlled inflation.  This  inflation,  like 
high  interest  rates,  is  the  result  of  an 
overburdened  war  economy. 

The  President  is  asking  for  the  debt  in- 
crease because  imemployment  has  in- 
creased. Many  are  today  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  sictions  taken  by  his 
administration  in  an  attempt  to  curb 


high  interest  rates  and  inflation,  the 
economic  consequences  of  our  South- 
east Asian  economic  burden. 

The  President  is  asking  for  an  increase 
in  the  public  debt  ceiling  because  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  our  Southeast 
Asian  involvement  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue that  involvement. 

The  only  way  the  Congress  cam  bring 
an  end  to  that  involvement  is  to  deny  him 
the  funds  to  continue  It. 

That  means  denying  the  President  an 
increase  in  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

Tliis  is  the  only  language  the  President 
is  going  to  understand.  It  is  also  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  put  a  restraint  on 
defense  expenditures  for  weapons  sys- 
tems like  ABM  and  MIRV.  which  do  little 
to  Increase  our  national  security,  It  is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  reorient  our 
national  priorities  toward  domestic 
needs. 

Just  how  distorted  our  national  priori- 
ties are  can  be  seen  by  taking  another 
look  at  figures  for  recent  budget  alloca- 
tions. 

For  the  period  between  July  1965  and 
February  1970.  it  is  estimated  total  Fed- 
eral funding  outlays  amounted  to  $682 
billion,  of  which  $61  billion  was  financed 
through  deficit  snending. 

Outlays  for  national  defense,  of  which 
in  excess  of  $100  billion  have  been  ex- 
pended on  Vietnam,  $368  billion. 

Outlays  for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
$71  billion. 

Outlays  for  space  research  and  tech- 
nology, $24  billion. 

Outlays  for  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, $33  billion. 

Outlays  for  international  affairs  and 
finance  including  economic  foreign  aid 
and  food  for  peace,  $22  billion. 

Outlays  for  all  other  fimctions  of  the 
Federal  Government  including  educa- 
tion, health  and  welfare,  housing  and 
urban  development,  transportation,  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  manpower 
training  and  development,  agriculture 
programs,  natural  resources,  commerce, 
labor,  justice,  postal  deficits,  regulatory 
agencies,  legislative  branch,  judicial 
branch,  and  other  general  government 
functions:  $164  billion.  For  all  of  these 
varied  functions  we  have  spent  much 
less  than  half  of  what  we  have  spent  for 
national  defense  and  only  $50  to  $60 
billion  more  than  we  have  spent  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

Our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  infatuation  with  massive  defense  ex- 
penditures has  not  only  ravaged  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia;  torn  the  very 
fabric  of  our  own  society  apart;  and 
wraught  adverse  economic  consequences 
on  our  people;  but  it  has  cut  off  funding 
that  could  put  this  country  back  together 
again,  by  meeting  its  domestic  needs. 

By  voting  against  increasing  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  at  this  time,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  voting  for  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  attention  paid  to  our  prob- 
lems at  home  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
votes  with  any  enthusiasm  or  sense  of 
satisfaction  on  a  bill  to  Increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit.  Nor  do  we  do  so  because  of 
any  imminent  surge  of  wastrel  Federal 
spending.  We  do  so  only  because  there 


happens  to  be  a  legal  debt  limit — what- 
ever is  set  by  the  Congress— and  because 
a  miscalculation  of  expenditures  against 
receipts  requires  the  adjustment. 

I  voted  for  the  rule  to  consider  the  bill 
before  us  because  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  testing 
antiwar  sentiment.  In  recent  weeks  I 
have  supported  efforts  to  limit  our  inter- 
vention in  Cambodia  and  to  scale  down 
military  spending  in  the  hope  of  chan- 
neling more  vitally  needed  funds  into 
domestic  programs.  These  votes  were  di- 
rectly on  the  military  issues  under  con- 
sideration and  were  fully  and  openly  de- 
bated. This  was  not  the  case  earlier  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  lends 
itself  to  partisanship  and  demagoguery. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  in  past  years 
I  have  seen  antiadmlnistration  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  take  to  the  well  of  the 
House  for  prolonged  perorations  against 
any  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  This  has 
never  proven  helpful  or  accomplished  a 
useful  purpose,  nor  will  It  today. 

The  fact  is  that  our  economy  Is  in  a 
precarious  position  and  the  psychologi- 
cal consequences  of  failing  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  could  be  enormously 
serious  both  to  our  business  and  finan- 
cial communities  and,  indeed,  to  the 
world's  economy.  There  will  be  ample 
time  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  to 
debate  the  policies  of  the  administration 
and  the  actions  of  this  Congress ;  for  the 
present  I  think  we  should  approve  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  expendi- 
tures by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  get  Into  an  ex- 
tended argument  over  this,  but  I  have 
some  factual  information  that  might  be 
helpful  in  keeping  the  record  straight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  budget  presented 
by  President  Johnson  for  fiscal  year  1970 
proposed  an  obligational  authority  of 
$85.6  billion  for  defense.  This  figure, 
however,  already  has  been  reduced  by 
some  $8.6  billion — the  largest  reduction 
in  any  single  year  since  the  budget  of 
1946,  which  was  revised  as  a  result  of  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  expend- 
itures of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1970  were  projected  by  the 
Johnson  administration  at  $81.6  billion. 
That  sum  has  been  reduced  by  $4.6  bil- 
lion, and  another  reduction,  of  $5.2  bil- 
lion, has  been  made  for  fiscal  yeaiQ971. 
This  produces  a  total  reduction  ifi  the 
Department  of  Defense  spending,  over  2 
years,  of  $9.8  billion. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  a  fact  which  I  find  very  inter- 
esting. In  terms  of  constant  1964  dol- 
lars, the  expenditure  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1964  was  $50.8 
billion.  But  in  fiscal  1971,  also  in  con- 
stant 1964  dollars,  the  expenditure  is 
projected  at  $54.62  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man.  I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute, 
so  as  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  also  true  that  In  its  relation  to 
national  income,  defense  spending  has 
been  going  down,  down,  and  down,  and 
spending  for  social  welfare  programs  has 
been  going  up.  up,  up  In  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  placing  in  a 
better  perspective  the  matter  of  defense 
spending.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  we  can  just  slash  defense  spending 
willy-nilly. 

But  I  think  most  of  us  regard  the  pres- 
er\ation  of  the  Nation  and  the  security 
of  the  Nation  as  the  No.  1  priority.  We 
are  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp  if  we  think 
we  can  drastically  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing at  this  time.  We  made  a  number  of 
sharp  reductions  last  year  totaling  $5.6 
billion,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  We 
will  do  the  best  we  can  this  year.  But 
there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  can  be 
cut  if  we  are  going  to  be  reasonably  se- 
cure from  a  mllitarj-  standpoint. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  iMr  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  point  in  the  debate.  I  wish  to  in- 
diQ^te  my  total  concurrence  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  cormnlttee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  believe  have  very 
eloquently,  convincingly  and  effectively 
pointed  out  the  need  and  the  necessity 
for  affirmative  action  on  this  recom- 
mendation from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
If  an  effort  is  made  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. If  a  flght  is  made  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  it  should  be  defeated. 

In  the  final  analysis  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  obvious  that  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee  should  be 
approved.  At  this  point  I  Include  a  letter 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  sets  forth  the  strongest 
Justification  for  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
committee's  recommendation: 

The  WHrrx  Housb. 
Washington,  June  3. 1970 
Hon.  Gehald  r.  Ford. 
Minority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

DzAa  Jerrt:  I  aslc  the  Congress  to  enact 
promptly  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which  will 
temporarily  Increase  the  debt  celling  to  »396 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1971.  and  provide 
for  a  permanent  celling  of  «380  billion.  The 
present  temporary  celling  of  $377  billion  re- 
verts  to  the  existing  permanent  limit  of  «365 
billion  on  June  30.  On  that  date,  the  debt 
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subject  to  limit  Is  e.xpected  to  exceed  $365 
billion  by  approximately  $6  billion.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  the  Government  would 
be  unable  to  Issue  new  securities,  and  thus 
would  be  put  In  the  untenable  position  of 
not  being  able  to  meet  Its  payment  obliga- 
tions. 

As  you  Itnow,  this  Administration  has  been 
pursuing  a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  as  an 
essential  step  toward  the  restoration  of  eco- 
nomic stability.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  as  I  have  recently  revised  It.  is  a  tight 
budget  whl-:h  is  fiscally  responsible  In  the 
environment  we  expect  to  prevail  during  the 
next  year.  I  want,  and  Indeed  I  must  have, 
the  support  of  the  Congress  to  stay  within 
this  budget. 

Even  with  the  tight  restraints  on  con- 
trollable outlays  contained  in  this  budget, 
however,  the  debt  will  unavoidably  rise  sig- 
nificantly next  year.  While  the  trust  funds 
will  be  In  substantial  surplus,  there  will  be 
a  deficit  In  the  Government's  own  accounts — 
the  so-called  Federal  Funds  Accounts — of 
about  $10  billion.  The  new  ceiling  recom- 
mended by  this  Administration  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
permit  the  financing  of  this  deficit,  and  at 
the  same  time  restore  a  reasonable  margin  for 
contingencies. 

In  order  to  a'=sure  the  orderly  management 
of  the  Government's  finances.  I  respectfully 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  on  the 
P'ompt  enactment  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  those  of  us  on 
our  side  will  wholeheartedly  support  it 
and  I  hoE>e  it  can  be  and  will  be  effec- 
tively supported  in  a  bipartisan  way. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Con.\ble),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  10 
minutes  to  close  debate  on  our  side. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  his 
historical  contribution  to  the  debate  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  oratory  we  have 
been  hearing  today  has  had  a  familiar 
ring  to  it. 

This  day  has  come  and  gone  many 
times  before.  This  day  has  become  a 
ritual  at  least  annual  in  its  observance. 
This  day  also  has  been  a  day  in  which 
we  have  deplored  and  Inveighed  against 
results  of  a  year  of  insufficient  concern 
for  the  causes  that  bring  us  to  this  day. 
This  day  has  also  been  a  part  of  the 
Intricate  dance  of  politics.  It  has  been 
a  dance  that  has  been  performed  by  dif- 
ferent people  in  different  forms. 

We  have  some  new  choreographers  to- 
day. We  have  some  new  steps.  But  It  still 
is  basically  the  same  Intricate  dance.  I 
can  only  hope  this  day  will  not  be  a  day 
in  which  we  stub  our  toe  and  fall  and  do 
some  damage  to  the  Nation;  and  that 
could  result,  if  we  do  not  understand  that 
behind  the  Intricate  dance  lie  some  hard 
facts,  some  inescapable  facts.  For  re- 
gardless of  our  desire  to  be  consistent  or 
to  be  inconsistent  or  to  participate  as 
dancers  in  this  ritual— regardless  of  the 
inveighing — regardless  of  the  concern  we 
all  feel  about  this  day  having  come 
again — these  hard  facts  remain. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  very  little  that  we  can 
do  now  except  to  face  up  to  the  conse- 
quences of  our  unbalanced  budget;  $18 


bUUon  is  what  we  are  asked  to  add  to 
reach  a  total  of  $395  billion  as  a  debt 
ceiling.  Frankly,  despite  the  impressive- 
ness  of  this  addition,  it  is  a  very,  very 
narrow  margin  that  we  have  left  our- 
selves. 

There  are  three  things  tliat  can  go 
wrong.  First,  included  in  our  figures 
whereby  we  arrive  at  this  ceiling  is  $3.8 
billion  in  tax  revenues  which  the  Con- 
gress may  or  may  not  see  fit  to  add.  These 
taxes  will  require  congressional  action. 
The  $1.5  billion  would  result  on  a  one- 
shot  basis  from  the  speed  up  of  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes  requested  by  the 
administration,  $1.6  billion  would  result 
at  least  in  the  first  year  from  a  tax  on 
leaded  gasoline,  and  $650  million  would 
result  from  an  extension  of  the  excise 
taxes.  The  concern  I  have  and  that  I 
think  many  of  us  have  is  that  Congress 
will  not  see  fit  to  take  one  or  more  of 
these  steps  which  must  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  have  the  total  revenues  on  which 
the  Government  is  counting  in  asking 
us  to  set  this  debt  ceiling  at  the  $395 
billion  level. 

For  myself,  I  have  some  serious  con- 
cern about  at  least  one  of  these  items, 
the  speed  up  of  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
which  would  generate  $1.5  billion  this 
year  but  nothing  thereafter.  It  would  be 
something  with  which  we  would  have  to 
Uve  for  years  to  come,  and  I  think  it 
would  result  in  serious  administration 
problems  for  estates  throughout  the 
country.  Not  merely  the  big  estates,  but 
any  nonliquid  estate  would  have  to  pay 
a  substantia!  amount  of  inheritance  tax 
due  on  that  estate  during  the  first  6 
months  after  the  death  of  a  decedent. 
Those  of  you  who  are  lawyers  know 
that  this  action  because  of  the  pressure 
of  time  it  would  place  on  estates  would 
create  serious  administration  problems 
for  those  left  behind  by  death. 

I  mention  that  to  indicate  that  the 
$3.8  billion  to  be  raised  by  these  addi- 
tional taxes  is  by  no  means  a  sum  of 
which  we  can  be  certain  at  this  point. 
The  second  thing  which  could  go  wrong 
with  this  debt  ceiling  is  that  Govern- 
ment expenditures  could  go  up.  We  put 
an  expenditure  ceiling  on  the  President. 
We  do  not  put  such  a  ceiling  on  the 
Congress.  All  of  us  know  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  very  attractive  oppor- 
tunities to  spend  money.  They  will  be 
coming  down  the  pike  as  the  year  pro- 
ceeds. If  you  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  your  own  self-restraint  with 
respect  to  every  opportunity  to  spend, 
perhaps  you  can  satisfy  yourself  in  your 
own  mind  that  this  is  not  a  risk.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  we  have  to  concern  our- 
selves as  a  group  as  to  whether  we  will 
be  able  In  this  election  year  to  face  up 
to  the  obvious  need  for  congressional 
restraint  If  we  are  to  keep  this  debt  ceil- 
ing a  realistic  one. 

The  third  thing  that  can  happen  and 
that  can  put  us  into  serious  trouble  is  a 
revenue-short  fall,  and  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  with  the  economy  in  transition, 
we  know  not  whither,  we  can  have  seri- 
ous revenue-short  falls  for  any  number 
of  reasons.  The  profit  margin  of  corpo- 
rations has  narrowed,  and  corporate 
taxes  contribute  substantially  to  our 
revenues.  Personal  income  has  been  con- 
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tinuing  to  rise,  but  if  the  economy  were 
to  cool  a  great  deal  more,  we  could  have 
a  revenue-short  fall  on  that  account. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cries  doom 
about  the  economy.  I  think  there  has 
been  altogether  too  much  of  that,  some 
of  it  politically  oriented,  but  we  have  to 
consider  the  possibihty  that  a  revenue 
fall  off  tills  year  is  something  which 
could  make  this  debt  celhng  not  as  real- 
istic as  we  would  hope. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  refer- 
ence in  the  well  today  to  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  with 
arms  and  military  matters.  I  learned 
from  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  interesting  statistics  relating 
to  expenditures,  which  show  that  In  fiscal 
year  1971,  as  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1969,  domestic  expenditures  were  up 
$24.6  billion,  while  defense  expenditures 
were  down  $6.9  billion. 

I  think  this  says  something  about  the 
preoccupation  of  this  administration. 
Certainly  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  pre- 
occupation with  arms  and  armaments, 
and  for  that  reason  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  base  his  vote  on  this  particular 
measure  on  this  concern  about  the  direc- 
tion of  our  national  priorities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
expressing  our  own  view  of  executive 
intent.  We  have  very  little  choice  as  far 
as  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
concerned,  unless  we  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  impose  additional  restraint  on 
our  Executive. 

Many  of  us  before  have  voted  against 
debt  ceilings  for  reasons  related  to  our 
concerns  at  that  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
recently  our  concerns  as  Congressmen 
have  related  more  to  a  fear  that  not 
enough  would  be  spent  in  our  national 
priorities,  rather  than  that  too  much 
would  be  spent.  For  this  reason,  I  hop)e 
people  will  not  misinterpret  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  that  we  are  recording  in 
our  votes  here  today. 

We  have  every  reason  to  have  con- 
fidence that  the  President  will  continue 
to  exercise  as  much  restraint  as  is  pos- 
sible. I  hope  we  will  dedicate  oiu-selves 
to  helping  him  in  this  regard,  rather  than 
to  hampering  him. 

Faced  with  the  obvious  and  serious  gap 
in  revenues  and  expenditures,  I  hope  we 
will  do  the  necessary  today  and  not  trip 
in  this  intricate  dance,  not  obfuscate  or 
confuse  our  constituents  with  the  com- 
parisons that  are  involved  in  different 
types  of  budgets,  but  will  behave  as  re- 
sponsible legislators,  doing  what  is 
necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments  on  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Some.  I  think,  very  much  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  not  passing  such  legis- 
lation as  this.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 


might  be  a  good  thing  sometimes  for  all 
of  us.  Including  myself,  to  consider  the 
depth  to  which  we  might  descend  eco- 
nomically or  otherwise  if  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  pay  its  obligations — 
sometimes  I  think  we  should  find  out. 

A  debt  celling  bill  was  beaten  once, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
came  back  with  a  modification.  But  sis 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  it.  If  some 
of  the  Members  who  have  spoken  and 
have  said  they  are  against  the  bill  want 
Wall  Street  to  topple — and  it  could  well 
happen — and  if  they  want  the  welfare, 
uiban  and  similar  programs  to  stop,  then 
maybe  it  is  appropriate  that  they  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  am  not  making  an 
Idle  threat,  but  I  do  not  plan  to  call  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  together 
again  before  July  1  to  consider  debt-cell- 
ing legislation.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  because  I  believe  many  prob- 
ably do  not  grasp  the  significance  of 
what  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  my  distinguished  chairman  would 
agree  with  me  that  not  being  able  to  pay 
the  Government's  bills  is  unthinkable? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  it  is  unthink- 
able. Of  course  it  is  unthinkable,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  is  the  unthinkable  part 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Con  ABLE)  on  his  cogent  comments.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  support  of  H.R.  17802,  a  bill 
to  raise  the  public  debt  limit.  I  say  reluc- 
tant because  it  is  an  unhappy  occasion 
whenever  Federal  expenditures  exceed 
revenues  and  must  be  financed  from  bor- 
rowings, either  from  the  general  public 
or  from  the  trust  funds.  This  legislation 
is  necessary,  and  must  be  supported  by 
all  those  who  are  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  financial  integrity  of  our 
Government. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  an  in- 
crease when  I  felt  the  administration 
had  done  all  in  its  power  to  hold  down 
expenditures.  I  opposed  an  increase  when 
I  felt  the  administration  had  not  really 
tried  to  hold  back  spending. 

The  present  debt  limit  of  $377  billion 
includes  $12  billion  in  temporary  borrow- 
ing authority  that  will  expire  on  July  1 
of  this  year,  resulting  in  a  decline  of  the 
debt  limit  to  $365  billion.  According  to 
Treasury  estimates,  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation  on  that  date  will  exceed  by 
around  $6  billion  the  $365  billion  limit 
that  win  govern  imless  we  act.  Unless 
adequate  borrowing  authority  Is  provid- 
ed, the  Treasury  would  be  imable  to  re- 
place maturing  Issues  and  issue  addi- 
tional securities  to  pay  its  bills.  Treasury 
bills  becoming  due  weekly  during  July 
and  bills  maturing  at  the  end  of  July 
could  not  be  refinanced.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  absence  of  this  legislation 
the  Treasury's  cash  balance  would  be  de- 
pleted on  July  9  when  $3.1  billion  of 
Treasury  bills  mature. 

Without  adequate  fimds  to  meet  our 
commitments  the  Treasury  would  be 
compelled  to  default  on  contract  obliga- 
tions,   Goverrmient    salaries,    veterans' 


benefit  programs,  and  grants  to  our  hard- 
pressed  States  and  local  governments. 
Additionally,  the  Inabihty  to  Issue  new 
securities  would  disrupt  payroll  savings 
plans  that  provide  savings  outlets  to  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens.  The  financial 
Integrity  of  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  severely  damaged  and  its  ability  to 
obtain  future  commitments  Impaired  If 
such  a  crisis  should  materialize.  Addi- 
tionally, the  cost  of  future  boiTowings 
might  be  higher.  Responsible  action  Is 
therefore  required. 

Responsible  action  requires  that  the 
debt  limit  be  as  tight  as  possible  in  order 
to  provide  some  measure  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  administration  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  hold  down  expenditures.  The 
debt  limit  provided  in  this  bill  meets 
that  criteria.  On  April  15  of  the  next  fis- 
cal year  the  debt  subject  to  limit  will 
reach  a  peak  of  $394.8  billion.  This  al- 
lows for  the  usual  $3  billion  contingency 
and  $6  billion  cash  on  hand.  The  contin- 
gency provided  is  about  IV2  percent  of 
total  Federal  expenditures.  The  cash 
provided  is  no  more  than  enough  to  pay 
the  Treasury's  bills  for  about  a  week 
and  a  half.  With  these  modest  allow- 
ances the  Treasury  on  April  15  will  be 
within  $200  miUion  of  the  statutory  debt 
ceiling  we  provide  in  this  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  assumes 
no  further  Increases  in  expenditures  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  over  tlie  Budget  Bu- 
reau's current  estimates,  and  assumes 
congressional  enactment  of  revenue- 
producing  measures  that  will  yield  an 
additional  $3.7  billion  during  fiscal  1971. 
If  expenditures  increase,  revenues  un- 
der the  existing  law  decline,  or  Congress 
fails  to  enact  the  revenue-raising  pro- 
posals the  President  has  recommended, 
a  further  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
would  be  required.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  provide  any  tighter  limit  in  the 
debt  ceiling  and  still  enable  the  Treas- 
ury to  conduct  its  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Many  of  our  citizens  are 
understandably  confused  by  the  neces- 
sity to  raise  the  debt  limit  by  a  signifi- 
cant amoimt  when  they  have  been  told 
the  overall  budget  is  nearly  In  balance. 
This  difficulty  stems  from  the  new  "uni- 
fied" budget  concepts  on  which  the  Ped- 
ersd  Government  began  keeping  its  books 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  unified  budget  in- 
cludes expenditures  and  income  not  only 
from  the  old  administrative  budget — 
ciu-i-ently  called  the  Federal  funds  budg- 
et— but  from  the  trust  funds  as  well. 
Since  the  trust  funds — primarily  the  old- 
age  sunavors  and  disability  insurance 
funds — have  a  surplus  of  ^come  over 
outgo  during  fiscal  year  1971,  the  overall 
or  unified  budget  is  nearly  in  balance 
even  though  expenditures  imder  the  Fed- 
eral funds  budget  is  rimning  a  deficit. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  will  equal  $10 
biUlon,  and  all  but  $1.3  billion  of  this 
deficit  will  be  made  up  by  a  surplus  in  the 
trust  funds.  The  Government  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  trust  fimds  acts  in  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity  for  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  funds.  Borrowings  from  the  funds 
must  be  on  arm's-length  basis  predicated 
on  market  transactions.  Since  the  trust 
funds  are  separate  from  the  Govern- 
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menf  s  general  operations,  any  securities 
purchased  with  a  surplus  in  the  funds 
must  be  subject  to  the  statutorj'  debt 
limit. 

In  view  of  the  confusing  nature  of  the 
present  budget  relative  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, the  committee  specifically  requested 
in  its  report  that  the  Budget  Bureau  de- 
velop a  new  section  for  inclusion  in  the 
annual  budget  document  setting  out  the 
Federal  fimds  deficit  or  surplus  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  the  imified  budget 
is  set  out.  This  will  be  Included  in  a 
prominent  place  in  the  budget  so  that  it 
can  receive  adequate  public  attention. 
Hopefully,  these  new  procedures  will  al- 
leviate some  of  the  existing  confusion 
and  result  in  a  straightforward  state- 
ment of  the  Government's  finances  that 
the  public  can  fully  understand. 

This  should  result  in  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  budget  and  the  con- 
ditions which  produce  deficits  that  re- 
quire increases  in  the  debt  limit.  The 
appropriate  way  to  avoid  increasing  the 
debt  limit  is  to  insure  that  we  live  within 
our  means — and  this  means  expenditure 
control. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bill  and  jom  me  in  my  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  expenditure  control, 
a  task  that  should  be  made  easier  by  the 
new  budget  data  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  called  for. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Dlinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17802. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
opposed  past  increa.ses  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing and  still  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  operate  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  balanced  budget.  Last  year, 
however,  I  voted  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
because,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  denied 
President  Nixon  that  increase  before  he 
had  full  opportunity  to  review  and  re- 
evaluate aU  Federal  programs  for  pos- 
sible economies  would  have  seriously 
handicapped  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion which  submitted  budgets  with 
"planned  deficits,"  the  policy  of  the  Nixon 
administration  is  to  work  for  a  balanced 
budget.  Last  year  President  Nixon 
asked  Congress  to  help  in  this  task 
and  submitted  a  program  detailing  57 
areas  in  which  Federal  expenditures 
could  be  cut.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  on  his  suggestions  and 
has,  in  fact,  voted  in  several  instances 
to  raise  appropriations  over  the  Presi- 
dents budget  although,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
consistently  endeavored  to  curtail  exces- 
sive expenditures  wherever  possible. 
Now  the  bills  are  due  and  must  be  paid. 

Another  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  now  is  because  rev- 
enue receipts  have  not  been  as  high  as 
previously  anticipated  due  to  a  down- 
grade in  the  general  economy.  In  recent 
days  we  have  seen  encouragiiig  signs 
that  there  is  an  upturn  in  the  economic 
situation — although  slight.  However,  if 
provision  is  not  made  for  a  new  debt 
ceiling,  the  Treasury  Department  could 
not  issue  any  new  savings  bonds  or  other 


securities.  The  Treasury  cash  baltmce 
would  be  depleted  rapidly  and.  once  it 
Is  exhausted,  the  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  delay  full  payment — or  re- 
sort to  partial  payments — of  contract  ob- 
ligations. Government  salaries,  various 
loan  and  benefit  programs,  and  grants 
to  States  and  local  goverrunents  when 
they  become  due.  The  resulting  effect  on 
the  economy  obviously  would  be  chaotic. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other  choice 
but  to  vote  for  this  additional  increase 
in  the  debt  limit — although,  once  again, 
I  do  so  reluctantly.  I  do  feel  that  it  would 
be  statesmanlike  if  this  Congress,  in 
addition  to  raising  the  debt  limit,  would 
also  address  itself  to  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  through  genuine 
economies,  and  I  shall  certainly  continue 
my  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  MTT.I.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
one  more  Member  to  whom  we  will  yield 
to  close  the  debate. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRMAN)  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  explore  the  validity  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  political  matter  which  is 
being  developed  in  the  country  by  edi- 
torial comment  and  even  by  some  com- 
ments from  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration, about  the  effect  of  the  tax 
bill  which  this  Congress  recently  passed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chariman  of  the  committee  if  he  would 
discuss  this  in  answer  to  my  question. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  cut  revenues  in  the 
fiscal  years  of  1970  and  1971.  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  would  explore  this  and 
tell  me  if  this  is  correct.  What  is  the 
exact  effect  on  revenues  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  which  the  Congress  passed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CORAL\N.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  response  to  the  quesiton 
of  my  friend  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)  ,  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  the  esti- 
mates are  that  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  will  raise  $3.7  billion  over 
and  above  what  would  have  been  raised 
by  prior  law. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971  the  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  will  accrue 
to  the  Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the 
estimates  of  the  Treasury  smd  of  our  own 
staff  people,  $2.7  billion  more  than  the 
provisions  of  prior  law. 

There  was  one  provision  which  was 
included  in  it  that  did  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  back  on  the  revenues  we  raised 
through  the  reform  provisions,  as  my 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  will 
remember.  That  was  in  the  conference, 
when  we  accepted  the  increase  in  the 
first  exemption  effective  July  1  of  this 
year,  from  $600  to  $650.  But  that  is  also 
taken  Into  consideration  in  the  estimate 
that  I  have  given  for  1971. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  should  like  to  join  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  because 
it  does  seem  to  me  he  did  a  very  good  job 
of  putting  things  in  proper  perspective 


and  pointing  out  possible  changes  over 
the  next  year  that  might  mean  we  had 
not  increased  the  debt  limit  as  much  as 
we  will  have  to.  Hopefully  this  is  as  far 
as  we  will  have  to  go. 

My  only  difference  with  the  gentle- 
man is  that  although  I  agree  a  'no" 
today  would  be  irresponsible,  I  thought 
the  same  thing  in  1967. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
what  congressional  action  has  done  to 
put  the  budget  further  out  of  balance 
than  it  is.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  it. 

Remember,  we  are  talking  about  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  $18  billion.  Let 
us  look  at  what  the  Congress  has  done 
to  increase  some  of  the  spending  over 
that  requested  by  the  administration. 

The  appropriations  we  have  passed  will 
increase  expenditures  by  $412  million 
more  than  the  President  asked  for.  for 
education.  We  have  appropriated 
amoimts  which  will  lead  to  $169  million 
more  in  expenditures  for  GI  benefits 
than  the  President  asked  for.  We  have 
appropriated  amoimts  which  will  lead  to 
$200  million  more  in  expenditures  to  feed 
hungry  schoolchildren  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for.  Appropriations  we  passed 
will  result  in  $91  million  more  than  the 
President  asked  for  in  expenditures  to 
try  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  men  who  go  down  into  the  ground  to 
dig  for  coal.  We  have  appropriated 
amounts  which  will  lead  to  $91  million 
more  in  expenditures  than  the  President 
asked  for  to  more  nearly  bring  into  line 
the  Government's  contribution  toward 
Federal  employee  health  benefits. 

The  President  asked  us  to  move  up  the 
date  of  Federal  pay  increases,  at  a  net 
cost  of  $1  billion  in  expenditures.  Con- 
gress will  spend  $275  million  less  than 
the  President  asked  for  in  his  revenue 
sharing  proposals,  and  we  will  spend 
$400  million  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
than  the  President  asked  us  to  in  the 
family  assistance  program. 

So  we  have  appropriated  amounts 
which  will  increase  spending  by  $963 
million  morp  and  also  we  have  decreased 
expenditure  prog:-ams  by  $675  million 
below  the  President's  figures,  so  we  must 
assume  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  additional  responsibility 
toward  that  $18  billion  debt  increase. 
These  figures  are  based  on  information 
given  our  committee  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  are  a  lot  of  increases  over  which 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
has  any  direct  control  unless  we  change 
some  fundamental  laws.  The  biggest,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  most  wasteful  of  all, 
is  that  we  spent  this  year  $1  billion  more 
than  we  anticipated  in  servicing  the  na- 
tional debt  because  of  high  interest  rates. 
Every  time  the  unemployment  rate  goes 
up,  the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits 
goes  up  and  the  cost  of  welfare  goes  up 
and  our  income  taxes  go  down.  Alto- 
gether, these  uncontrollable  programs 
have  accounted  for  about  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  Congress  has  been  respon- 
sible for. 

Now,  there  are  some  proposals  for  ad- 
ditional taxes.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  pointed  out  some  of  the  grave  mis- 
givings many  of  us  have  about  accelerat- 
ing the  payment  of  estate  gift  taxes.  It  Is 
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admittedly  a  one-shot  proposition,  but  it 
may  cause  real  havoc  in  winding  up  es- 
tates. We  are  asked  to  impose  $1.6  billion 
more  in  gasoline  taxes,  not  to  go  into  the 
highway  trust  fund,  nor  into  curbing  pol- 
lution and  not  really  to  discourage  the 
use  of  leaded  gas  but  just  to  make  up 
some  of  the  deficit.  I  have  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  that  proposal. 

If,  in  truth,  it  is  really  a  pseudo  sales 
tax,  then  I  am  going  to  oppose  it.  If  it 
will  get  us  away  from  the  use  of  leaded 
gas  and  fight  pollution,  then  I  will  sup- 
port it.  But  there  htis  been  no  case  made 
on  that  yet. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cuts  that  we 
may  make  in  expenditures.  One  of  these 
kinds  of  cuts  goes  to  those  things  which 
only  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing money  for.  If  we  cut  in  defense,  then 
those  dollars  are  not  going  to  be  spent 
by  any  level  of  government.  If  we  cut 
farm  subsidies,  those  dollars  will  not  be 
spent  by  anybody  else.  Those  are  true  tax 
savings.  But  what  happens  when  we  cut 
back  the  contribution  that  we  make 
toward  education?  It  merely  means  that 
local  taxpayers  have  to  see  the  taxes  on 
their  homes  increased  because  America 
has  decided  that  we  must  educate  our 
children.  There  is  no  real  tax  saving  in 
cuts  in  education  or  in  cuts  in  any  field 
where  we  merely  shift  the  burden  to 
State  and  local  governments.  So  we 
ought  not  to  delude  oiu-selves  into  think- 
ing that  if  we  cut,  for  instance,  aid  to 
education  or  aid  to  public  assistance  or 
aid  to  medicaid  that  we  have  any  true 
tax  saving.  We  merely  shift  it  to  a  level 
of  government  which  has  much  more 
difficulty  in  raising  the  money  than  do 
we. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  CORMAN,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  California  for 
the  excellent  argimient  that  he  is  mak- 
ing in  support  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  Join 
with  him  in  his  arguments. 

This  bill  involves  a  question  of  respon- 
sibility of  our  Government.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  responsible  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  today  would 
be  to  pass  this  bill,  because,  as  I  have 
stressed,  the  important  question  of  re- 
sponsibility of  both  Government  and  ac- 
tion on  our  part  is  involved  in  this  bill 
as  it  is  involved  in  many  other  bills  that 
come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

One  observation  in  closing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  get  no  votes  for  this 
bill  if  a  man  said  to  himself,  "I  carmot 
vote  for  it  unless  I  approve  all  of  the 
spending  that  the  Federal  Goverxunent 
has  engaged  in  over  the  past  year."  I 
doubt  that  any  one  of  us  voted  for  every 
spending  bill  that  was  passed.  But  that  Is 
not  the  issue  here.  Certainly  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  and  social  welfare  are  not  the 
issues  here.  We  have  expressed  ourselves 
on  those  bills  as  they  went  through  the 
House.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  what 
we  would  invite  if  we  did  not  increase  the 
debt  ceiling.  We  would  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  have  appropriated  fimds 
that  would  give  us  an  $18  billion 
Increase    in    the    national    debt,    but 


you  cannot  borrow  the  money.  So  we  in- 
vite you  to  cut  wherever  you  may  please. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  would  cut 
in  those  areas  which  are  of  concern  to 
those  who  are  most  opposed  to  the  war. 
I  expect  we  would  see  cuts  in  every  social 
welfare  program  that  many  of  us  feel  are 
also  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation.  I  think  we  would  see  havoc  in 
Federal  employment,  I  think  we  would 
see  services  cut  that  we  all  believe  the 
American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  about  this  war.  It  is  confusing,  frus- 
trating, and  heartbreaking.  However,  the 
vote  today  is  not  an  indication  of  either 
endorsement  or  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policy.  If  this  bill  is  killed,  it 
will  invite  the  President  to  willy-nilly,  in 
his  discretion  cut  $18  bOlion  of  funds 
which  we  have  said  to  him  he  ought  to 
spend  for  the  purposes  we  have  pre- 
scribed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MTT.I.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Many  of  lis  have  felt  in  past  years 
when  we  saw  a  straight  partisan  vote  on 
the  debt  ceiling  that  it  was  not  an  honest 
portrayal  of  the  fiscal  conditions  of  this 
Nation.  I  hope  we  can  all  support  this 
measure  and  say  to  the  President  that  we 
expect  him  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
which  the  Congress  has  given  him  with 
reference  to  health,  welfare,  education, 
and  the  many  other  critical  programs 
which  this  Congress  has  enacted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  his  statement  by  saying  in  my 
opinion  he  has  made  one  of  the  best 
statements  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. The  gentleman  is  a  very  able  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  He  certainly  is  not 
an  advocate  of  war  but  bear  in  mind 
what  is  being  spent  there  is  something 
many  do  not  like,  including  myself  per- 
haps as  much  as  anyone,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is  involved  in  this  total  of 
some  $200  bUUon  that  will  be  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  and  no  amendments  are  in 
order  except  committee  amendments. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
flrst  sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$365,000,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$380,000,000,000". 

Sbc.  2.  During  the  period  ending  on  June 
30,  1971.  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
the  flrst  sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  shall  be  temporarily  In- 
creased by  tl5.0(X).000.000. 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  July 
1.  1970. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17802)  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1051,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

UOTION    TO    RECOMUrr    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BETTS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Betts  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R, 
17802  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MTI.T»S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  236,  nays  127,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  ISO] 

YEAS— 236 


Albert 

Broomfleld 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Alexander 

Brotzman 

Darts.  Ga. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Delaney 

Tenn. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Dellenback 

Andrews, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Denney 

N.Dak. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dennis 

Annunzlo 

Bush 

DlngeU 

Arends 

Button 

Donohue 

Ashley 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dom 

Asplnall 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Downing 

Ayres 

CabeU 

Dulaki 

Barrett 

Casey 

Eckhardt 

Beall,  Md. 

Cederberg 

Edmondson 

Belcher 

Celler 

Ed«-ards.  Ala 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

EUberg 

Berry 

Clark 

Brlenbom 

Blester 

Conable 

Esch 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Eshleman 

Boggs 

Corbett 

Evans.  Colo. 

Boland 

Corman 

FaUon 

BoUmg 

CoughUn 

Faw*!! 

Bow 

Cramer 

Plndley 

Brademas 

Culver 

Pish 

Brooks 

Cunningham 

Rood 
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Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frellughuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
FxUton,  Tena. 
Fuqxia 
Galtfianakts 
Gallagher 
Gamiatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Green.  Ore-^. 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hatiley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harvey 
Ha£>tin^s 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 

Heclder.  Mass. 
Hicks 
Hoenn 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calll. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazeu 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluc^ynskl 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Landnun 
Langen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McCulloch 


Abbttt 
Abernetby 
Adair 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Belts 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Blngbam 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brtnkley 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Caffery 
Carey 
Cbappell 
Chisbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Con  vers 
Cowger 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Derwlnski 
Devme 
Dcklnson 
Dl3?s 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Call/. 
Edwards.  La. 
Farbsteln 
Flowers 
Foreman 
Fountain 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhe&d 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  111 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
O'Hara 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Pease 
Poff 
PoUcck 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
PurreU 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Reld,  111. 
Held.  N.Y. 
Relfel 

NAYS— 127 

Praser 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gettys 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

GrlfBn 

Gross 

Ha^n 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kin'^ 

Krch 

Kyi 

lan'J'crebe 

ler'.ncn 

L  n  '.  I  a 

Lowfnsteln 

McClure 

Mann 

Martin 

Mikva 

M'Uer.Ohlo 

Mink 

Minshall 

M^ntt'omery 

Mr.Rher 

Myers 

Natcl'er 

NlchoU 

Nix 

Obey 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rce 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk        ^ 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Staul«-n 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex, 

Thompson.  N.J 

T>iomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Ullman 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiuglns 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Passman 

Patman 

Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satteraeld 

Saylor 

Schadcberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

S^.lpley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snv'ler 

Stetjcr.  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Synilugton 

Talc.-.'ft 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

V  a' kins 

Watson 

Whalley 

White 

Whitten 

WUltams 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ga. 


NOT  VOTTNO — 66 

Adams  Ashbrook  Erasco 

Addabbo  Baring  Bray 

Andrews,  Ala.     Bell,  Calif.  Brock 


Brown.  Calif. 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

Camp 

Gubser 

Powell 

Carter 

Hanna 

Price.  Ul. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rees 

Cohelan 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  NY. 

Collier 

Helstoskl 

Roudebush 

Daddarlo 

Hollfleld 

Roybal 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

Leggett 

Stratton 

Dent 

Lujan 

Tunney 

Dowdy 

Lukens 

Udall 

Dwyer 

McCarthy 

Van  Deerlln 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McCloskey 

Vander  Jagt 

Felgban 

McKneally 

Waldle 

Flsber 

McMUUn 

Whltehurst 

Flynt 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Ford, 

MlzeU 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

MoUoban 

Young 

Gaydos 

ONeal.  Ga. 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama 
against, 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Pord  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger.  against, 

Mr.  McKneally  for.  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr,  Collier  against, 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  MlzeU  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Oaydos  against. 

Mr.  Pelghan  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  stratton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr  Udall  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Tunuey  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Waldie  with  Mr.  Gubser, 
,  Flynt  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North  Caro- 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Una. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Plsher  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Cohelan  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Daw.son  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. ' 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  Cai^fomla. 

Messrs.  PODELL.  SYMINGTON,  and 
DON  H.  CLAUSEN  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Members  who 
participated  in  the  debate  today  on  H.R. 
17802  may  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
tables  and  other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  EXTEND 
THE  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  3  MORE  YEARS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  FREY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  amending  title  II  of  the 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authoi-ize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  sea 
grant  college  program.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  provides  for  $5,000,000  increases 
over  that  sum  for  each  succeeding  year 
through  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  sea  grant  college  program  was  en- 
acted in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  order 
to  provide  Federal  support  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  broadly 
based  scientific,  engineering  and  tech- 
nical research  programs  in  our  private 
educational  and  technical  institutions. 

In  administering  the  sea  grant  college 
program,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  been  directed  by  the  act  to: 

First,  initiate  and  support  programs  at 
sea  grant  colleges  and  other  suitable  in- 
stitutes and  laboratories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  participants  in  the  various 
fields  related  to  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources; 

Second,  Initiate  and  support  research 
programs  in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources  with 
preference  given  to  research  aimed  at 
practices,  techniques,  and  design  of 
equipment  applicable  to  the  development 
of  marine  resources;  and 

Third,  encourage  and  develop  pro- 
grams. Including  courses  of  instruction, 
practical  demonstrations  and  publica- 
tions to  provide  a  marine  advisory  pro- 
gram to  impart  usefiil  information  to  per- 
sons currently  employed  in  the  various 
fields  related  to  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources,  the  scientific  community 
and  the  general  public. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  im- 
plements the  sea  grant  college  program 
through  contracts  \^ith  or  grants  to  suit- 
able private  or  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  technical  Institutes, 
and  marine  laboratories.  The  Foundation 


X 


is  directed  to  carry  out  the  sea  grant 
program  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  existing 
private  or  governmental  efforts  in  the 
field  of  marine  science. 

The  sea  grant  college  program  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
academic  community.  The  past  funding 
of  the  program,  however,  has  been  short 
of  the  need.  While  during  fiscal  year  1970 
thirty  project  awards  and  seven  institu- 
tional awards  were  made  by  the  Founda- 
tion, over  100  formal  applications  were 
received.  While  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Foundation  be  highly  selective  in  the  ap- 
proval of  applications,  the  shortage  of 
funds  has  meant  that  even  those  most 
deserving  of  support  in  most  cases  have 
received  only  a  fraction  of  the  money 
called  for. 

In  framing  the  guidelines  for  admin- 
istration of  the  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram, the  Foimdation  has  wisely  stressed 
a   multidisciplinary   approach   favoring 
those  projects  which  bring  togethlr  in 
a  working  group  diverse  scientific  dis- 
ciplines. The  sea  grant  college  program 
has  led  the  way  in  refinement  of  multi- 
disciplinary  techniques  and  has  proven 
that  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, who  traditionally  have  worked  in- 
dependently of  each  other  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interchange  of  data,  can  in  fact 
approach  a  problem  of  scientific  interest 
as  a  team,  exchanging  data  and  support- 
ing each  other's  work  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. Traditionally,  the  exchange  of 
information  has  taken  place  only  after 
the  investigations  of  individual  research- 
ers have  been  concluded.  The  results  that 
have  been  achieved  imder  the  sea  grant 
college  program  have  encouraged  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  to  apply  the 
same  principle  of  team  effort  with  spe- 
cialists working  side  by  side  to  other 
areas  of  the  Foundation's  responsibility. 
Under  the  sea  grant  college  program, 
the  Foimdation  also  has  encouraged  the 
creation   of   consortia   between   private 
industries    and    universities   with    each 
partner  of  these  academic-industrial  al- 
liances furnishing  funds  and  personnel. 
In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sea  grant 
college  program  has  led  the  way  during 
its  short  life  in  the  Intelligent  and  inno- 
vative application  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  private  sector  in  a  field  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  country — marine  science. 
The  experience  gained  with  this  program 
has  had  an  impact  far  beyond  our  quest 
for  knowledge  of  the  seas  and  their  re- 
sources, however. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  recognized  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  sea  grant  college  program 
and  has  enthusiastically  supported  the 
increased  level  of  funding  called  for  in 
this  legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE  McCULLOCH  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  CRE- 
ATE POSITION  OF  COURT  EXECU- 
TIVE FOR  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 
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Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  court  executive  for  each  of  the  11 
judicial  circuits.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  introducing  an  identical 
bill.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  and  15  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House.  Identi- 
cal legislation  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  other  body. 

The  bill  would  permit,  but  not  require, 
each  judicial  coimcU  to  select  a  court 
executive  from  among  persons  certified 
by  a  board  of  certification.  The  board 
of  certification  would  consist  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  would  be  elected 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  The  additional  two  members 
would  be  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter. The  board  would  have  two  primary 
functions,  one.  to  draft  standards  for 
certification,  and  two,  to  review  all  ap- 
plicants who  apply  for  certification  and 
maintain  a  roster  of  all  persons  certified. 
These  standards  would  take  into  account 
experience  in  administrative  and  execu- 
tive positions,  familiarity  with  court 
procedures,  and  special   training. 

The  concept  of  the  court  executive  Is 
supported  by  the  administration,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  operation  of  our  courts  is  because  of 
undue  delays  in  the  administration  of 
its  business. 

Court  management  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  are  inseparable  in  our 
judicial  system.  We  have  all  heard  or 
said  the  truism  that  "justice  delayed  Is 
justice  denied,"  but  delay  and  congestion 
in  our  Federal  courts  continues  to  grow. 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindlenst,  at 
hearings  on  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill 
punctuated  the  problem  with  these 
words : 

Parties  to  litigation  have  become  Increas- 
ingly frustrated  over  their  InabUlty  to  se- 
cure prompt  Judicial  determination  of  their 
rights  and  liabilities.  On  the  criminal  side 
.  .  .  Innocent  persons  must  wait  many  pain- 
ful months  to  clear  their  names;  the  general 
public  Is  subjected  to  the  r'sk  of  repeated 
criminal  offenses  committed  by  guilty  per- 
sons free  while  awaiting  adjudication  of  their 
cases. 

I  might  add  that  there  are  other  im- 
desirable  effects  of  delay  and  backlog: 

Witnesses  give  up  in  frustration  after 
numerous  canceled  court  appearances; 

Jurors  despair  waiting  endless  hours 
only  to  go  home  without  having  fulfilled 
their  civic  duty ; 

Plaintiffs  settle  for  less  than  what 
they  are  legally  entitled  to  because  they 
cannot  wait  for  the  court  to  act. 

The  net  result  of  this  is  a  weakened 
judicial  system.  These  conditions  also 
help  to  create  disrespect  for  our  laws 
and  our  legal  institutions  which  in  turn 
can  increase  the  chances  for  disruption 
In  our  society, 

EflQcient  and  effective  court  adminis- 
tration with  a  feeling  for  all  people  who 


use  or  are  connected  with  our  courts,  as 
well  as  a  feeling  for  professional  and 
constitutional  values  will  do  much  to  bet- 
ter justice  in  America. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  MEDICARE  PRO- 
GRAM m  SMALL  TOWNS 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  In 
my  district  which  I  think  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  how  the  medicare  program  has 
miserably  failed  In  the  small  towns  of 
America.  This  young  lady  worked  as  a 
volunteer  in  a  hospital  in  Granbury,  Tex., 
and  has  seen  firsthand  the  great  benefit 
that  hospitals  are  to  small  towns.  Un- 
fortunately, the  medicare  program  has 
contributed  to  the  closing  of  this  and 
dozens  of  similar  small  hospitals.  I  think 
It  Is  time  that  we  took  a  close  look  at 
what  medicare  has  done  to  many  of  our 
small  communities.  I  am  Inserting  the 
text  of  this  letter.  I  think  every  Member 
should  see  It.  In  addition,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  advertisement  which  was  placed 
in  the  Hood  County  News-Tablet  by 
three  prominent  phj-slclans  expressing 
their  strong  contention  that  medicare 
has  been  a  failure.  The  opinions  of  these 
physicians  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
They  should  be  heard.  I  think  It  is  a 
shame  that  the  citizens  of  Hood  County 
and  of  other  counties  now  find  them- 
selves without  hospital  facilities.  This 
is  not  a  good  recommendation  for  the 
medicare  program.  Those  in  charge  of 
this  program  should  not  try  to  ai>ply  the 
same  rules  In  our  rural  communities 
which  may  fit  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  and  advertise- 
ment follow : 

Mat  81,  1970. 

EhEAB  Congressman  Poace:  As  a  result  of 
Medicare  the  only  hospital  In  Hood  County 
will  be  closed  as  of  June  1,  1970. 

Another  victim  of  Medicare  Is  the  Ambu- 
lance service.  There  are  three  ambulances  In 
Hood  County  and  Medicare  has  now  stuck  Its 
angry  claws  Into  them.  At  the  rate  Ifs  going 
by  fall  of  1970,  we  wlU  not  have  any  am- 
bulances either. 

Granbury  has  a  population  of  about  3,000. 
We  have  recently  acquired  a  big  and  beauti- 
ful lake  and  our  population  Is  expected  to 
Increase  to  around  40,000  by  1980.  In  my 
opinion  our  population  wUl  never  reach 
40,000,  but  at  present  It  Is  a  very  booming 
and  growing  community  which  could  possi- 
bly reach  this  figure.  What  wotild  a  town  of 
3,000  or  even  40.000  do  without  a  hospital  or 
ambulances? 

It  seems  as  though  Hood  County  doesn't 
have  enough  Registered  Nurses  for  every 
shift  at  the  hospital,  I  feel  as  If  we  were 
lucky  to  have  the  trained  staCT  we  had. 

During  the  summer  of  '69  I  worked  at  the 
Granbury  General  Hospital  as  a  Candy 
Striper.  Before  then,  to  me.  It  was  Just  an- 
other hospital  where  I  got  shots,  had  my 
tonsils  removed  and  went  home  smeUlng  like 
Lysol,  After  I  began  working  there  I  felt 
a  feeling  of  pride,  because  I  was  a  part  of 
something  wonderful  and  good. 

During  my  summer  there  I  saw  many  heart 
attack  victims  brought  In  and  everyone  I  saw 
lived  because  the  ambulance  got  them  to  the 
hospital  In  time  for  the  excellent  doctors  to 
save  them.  I  saw  the  victims  of  one  very 
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bftd  car  wreck.  The  three  teenagers  lived. 
The  boy  had  severe  internal  Injuries.  He  was 
released  in  about  a  week  in  good  health. 
One  girl's  knee  was  crushed.  She  Is  walking 
tine  today  as  a  result  of  the  hospital.  The 
other  gtrl  had  a  broken  Jaw  and  she  sat 
next  to  me  In  English  class  and  chewed  gum 
and  talked  all  during  class  this  year. 

I  also  saw  a  man  have  his  fingers  sewn 
iMick  on  after  he  accidentally  had  a  gun  go 
off  in  his  hand.  II  we  hadn't  had  a  hospital 
In  Granbury.  he  wouldn't  have  the  use  of 
that  hand  today. 

The  nearest  hospital  Is  about  40  miles 
away  and  after  providing  a  heart  attack 
victim  with  emergency  care,  being  unable 
to  put  them  In  bed.  but  then  transporting 
them  40  miles  for  the  continued  care  re- 
quired, could  mean  death. 

I  have  lived  In  Granbury  all  my  life  and 
I'll  be  16  In  November.  I  love  this  town,  this 
county  and  I  hate  to  see  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  it  as  a  result  of  Medicare. 

Medicare  was  not  created  for  a  small  town. 
Why  does  such  a  small  community  and  small 
hospital  have  to  have  such  large  require- 
ments? 

Medicare  Is  not  helping  the  elderly  of 
Hood  County,  It's  only  hurting  them.  I  read 
recently  In  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
that  by  the  year  1980.  the  cost  of  a  hospital 
room  would  be  approximately  $1000.00  a  day, 
and  the  government  thinks  the  situation 
would  be  improved  if  the  old  people,  taking 
up  the  expensive  hospital  rooms  and  beds, 
should  be  moved  to  nursing  homes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  think  we've  handled  our  Illnesses  and 
needs  of  loved  ones  Just  fine  without  the 
government's  controlLUig  concern. 

Please  help  In  this  merciless  situation. 

Karen  Thhash. 

GaANBtTKT,  The. 

Puix-Paob  ADVExnsxyaJrr  m  Hooo  Countt 

News-Tablbt 
To  the  citisens  of  Hood  County: 

After  much  study,  considerable  thought 
and  consultation  with  experts  In  hospitali- 
zation, the  owners  of  the  Granbiiry  General 
hosplt&l  have  decided  to  close  the  bo^tal 
(not  clinic )  effective  May  3lBt. 

The  Physlclan-owners  of  the  hospital  have 
provided  hospital  facilities  for  Hood  County 
since  1945,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Due 
to  the  increasing  costs  and  demands  of  Med- 
icare, we  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  operate 
the  hospital  at  a  deficit. 

During  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Medicare,  we  have  spent  Iprge 
sums  of  money  complying  with  their  re- 
quests. Medicare  now  requires  that  we  spend 
an  additional  large  sum  of  money  to  provide 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system  for  the  build- 
ing and  a  standby  power  plant  for  the  hos- 
pital. If  this  were  done  In  approximately  six 
months  time.  Medicare  states  that  we  will 
have  to  employ  four  additional  registered 
niirses  to  provide  continuous  RJJ.  coverage. 
We  have  exhausted  every  means  in  attempt- 
ing to  locate  additional  nurses  and  have  not 
been  able  to  employ  them. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties.  Medicare 
has  not  given  us  a  filial  settlement  for  the 
years  of  1967-68-69.  Inasmuch  as  the  hos- 
pital can  be  paid  by  Medicare  only  the  op- 
erating costs,  we  cannot  continue  to  subsi- 
dize Medicare. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  people  of  Hood  County  for  their 
confidence,  trust,  and  support  during  the  25 
years  existence  of  Granbury  General  Hos- 
pital. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you. 

We  will  continue  to  operate  the  clinic  and 
provide  for  our  patients  hospitalization  In 
Ft.  Worth  or  other  area  facilities. 

R.  N.  Rawls,  D.O. 
L.  G.  Bau.AU),  D.O, 
B.  R.  Haust,  D.O. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
ECONOMY  DEMAND  NO  SST  DE- 
VELOPMENT AT  THIS  TIME 

(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fpr  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  May  27, 1 
voted  against  appropriating  $290  million 
in  new  money  for  prototjrpe  development 
of  the  supersonic  transport  SST. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
many  environmental  questions  that 
have  been  raised  In  the  SST  delibera- 
tions. Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  recently  indicated  that  the  "SST 
would  be  3  to  4  times  louder  than  cur- 
rent FAA  sideline  noise  standards  and 
4  to  5  times  louder  than  the  Boeing  747." 
I  think  that  communities  near  existing 
airports  are  going  to  find  this  noise  bur- 
den unacceptable.  I  know  I  would. 

The  sonic  boom  problem  Is  a  major 
technological  hurdle  facing  the  1.800- 
mlle-per-hour.  300-passenger  SST.  En- 
gineers working  on  the  SST  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  know  of  no  way  to 
reduce  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom  so 
that  the  SST  can  fly  over  populated 
areas. 

Many  technically  qualified  groups 
have  said  for  a  long  time  that  sonic 
boom  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  accept- 
able level. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  only  super- 
sonic use  of  the  SST  will  be  transoceanic 
flights,  which  is  not  economically  sound 
and  will  not  support  the  Government's 
investment. 

Most  recently  "environmentalists,"  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, have  been  talking  about  the  possible 
consequences  of  high-altitude  pollution 
resulting  from  SST  flights.  Council 
Chairman  Train  recently  warned  of  the 
large  quantities  of  water  vapor  that 
would  be  introduced  into  the  strato- 
sphere by  the  SST  and  the  impact  this 
could  have  on  our  climatic  conditions. 
He  stated: 

Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonics  on  the 
atmo6pher«  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
Is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
introduction  of  supersonic  transports. 

We  have  passed  the  time  when  people 
are  willing  to  accept  the  serious  phyisl- 
cal  and  psychological  hazards  as  a  price 
of  progress.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pursue 
this  expensive  program  until  we  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  environ- 
mental inpact  of  supersonic  flight. 

Another  facet  of  the  SST  program 
that  is  also  quite  troublesome  concerns 
the  cost  performance.  When  the  SST 
program  was  authorized  In  1962,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  that  the  pro- 
gram costs  would  not  exceed  $750  million. 
So  far  the  Oovemment  has  Invested 
more  than  $640  million,  and  the  program 
Is  not  even  out  of  the  design  stage.  A 
year  ago,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
totype SST  would  be  $1.3  billion.  Since 


that  time  there  has  been  a  $76  million 
cost  ovemm.  Shades  of  the  British- 
French  Concorde  development  which  has 
experienced  staggering  cost  overruns. 
Experts  see  a  similar  cost  pattern  de- 
veloping on  the  SST  and  warn  that  the 
way  things  are  going  program  costs  to 
the  Gtovemment  could  escalate  to  $5 
billion. 

Unfortunately,  the  Grovernment's  sub- 
sidy of  the  SST  wlU  probably  go  beyond 
aircraft  development  costs.  Already  the 
company  developing  the  SST  is  encoun- 
tering serious  difficulties  in  meeting  tech- 
nical specifications.  TsJteoff  and  landing 
requirements  significantly  exceed  orig- 
inal DOT  specifications,  which  means 
that  very  few  airports  In  the  world  could 
accommodate  the  SST. 

If  we  move  ahead  with  the  program, 
airports  will  have  to  be  redesigned  and 
enlarged  or  completely  moved  to  new. 
remote  sites  to  meet  the  longer  landing 
and  takeoff  requirements  and  to  mini- 
mize noise  impact,  undoubtedly  the  tax- 
payers will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
these  changes. 

When  Congress  initially  authorized 
the  SST,  it  was  contemplated  that  pri- 
vate capiui  would  be  used  to  finance  the 
production  of  SST's.  Today  this  plan  is 
very  much  in  jeopardy.  The  SST  con- 
tractor has  publicly  questioned  whether 
they  can  raise  the  $2  billion  or  more 
needed  to  move  into  production.  The 
environmental  problems,  escalating 
costs,  and  the  unanticipated  limitations 
of  the  use  of  the  SST  to  mostly  trans- 
oceanic flights,  raises  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  economic  viability  of  this  project. 
Already  companies  like  PanAm,  the 
world's  largest  airline,  are  wondering 
aloud  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  latest 
estimated  cost  per  unit — $60  million. 

Daily  the  handwriting  becomes  a  lit- 
tle clearer.  If  private  investors  are  im- 
willing  to  finance  the  SST  production, 
the  Government  will  be  called  upon  to 
carry  the  entire  burden.  I  simply  see  no 
reason  why  this  Government  should  sub- 
sidize a  program  that  is  not  a  sound  eco- 
nomic investment,  will  provide  so  little 
for  so  few,  and  will  further  aggravate  our 
environmental  problems. 

Accordingly,  I  cannot  support  spend- 
ing $290  million  at  tliis  time  for  a  proto- 
type SST. 


NANCY  RINES  WINS  ESSAY 
CONTEST 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PHUiBrN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
xmanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord I  include  therein  a  very  gratifying 
excerpt  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  citing  the  recent 
outstanding  achievement  of  Miss  Nancy 
Rines,  of  Leominster,  a  sophomore  at  St. 
Bernard's  High  School,  Pitchburg.  in 
winning  the  honored  State  essay  contest. 

I  take  pleasure  in  heartily  congratu- 
lating this  fine  young  lady  upon  her  ex- 
cellent essay  that  won  highest  honors 
for  her. 

Everyone  should  read  this  splendid  es- 


say by  one  of  our  distinguished  young, 
high  school  girls.  It  is  exceptionally  well 
done  and  It  refiects  in  a  striking  manner 
an  exalted,  knowledgeable  appraisal  of 
American  patriotism,  which  is  a  great 
tribute  to  this  brilliant  young  lady  and 
the  informed  generation  of  young  stu- 
dents which  she  so  admirably  represents. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Leominster  Gibl  Wins  State  Essay  Contest 
(By  David  W.  Gllmartln) 
Lbominsteb. — What    Is   patriotism? 
To  Nancy  Rlnes  of  Leominster,  a  sopho- 
more at  St.  Bernard's  High  School,  Pitchburg, 
it's  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  To  the  Flag  and 
the  meaning  each  line  of  the  pledge  has  for 
her. 

Nancy's  Interpretation  of  the  word  patriot- 
ism has  earned  her  first-place  In  the  annual 
state  Italian-American  War  Veterans  essay 
contest. 

The  16  year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ralph  O. 
Dickson  of  32  Blossom  St.  has  already  re- 
ceived the  Pitchburg  Post  4  ITAM  Veterans 
Award  and  will  soou  receive  the  state  wide 
award.  The  state  award  will  make  her  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  the  national  award  later 
this  year. 

The  Rtchburg  Post  award  was  presented 
to  her   last  week   by  Joseph  J.  DlPrlma  of 
Leominster,  commander. 
Her  essay: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag.  .  .  . 
How  often  have  these  words  been  recited  by 
children  and  adults  of  America?  The  answer, 
of  course.  Is  too  great  to  be  known.  Americans 
have  known  these  famous  lines  since  they 
were  old  enough  to  talk.  The  words  prob- 
ably had  no  meaning  when  we  were  smaU 
children,  but  now  we  realize  the  Importance 
and  significance  of  each  and  every  line. 

"Of  the  United  States  of  America.  .  .  . 
Our  ancestors  provided  us  with  a  firm 
foundation  of  pride  for  our  country.  Through 
the  courage  of  the  Pilgrims  and  dedication  of 
the  first  leaders,  the  United  States  began  to 
blossom  Into  the  nation  It  Is  today.  Men  and 
women  were  not  afraid  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  nation  they  loved. 

"And  to  the  republic  for  which  It  stands. 
...  A  free  country,  a  democracy  that  we 
can  be  proud  of.  Some  of  today's  youth  ques- 
tion the  term  "freedom."  But  the  meaning 
Is  quite  plain.  Webster's  Dictionary  defines 
freedom  In  this  way:  'Indei>endence,  Uberty, 
License."  Liberty  and  Independence  are  truly 
great  privileges.  To  be  able  to  elect  our  own 
leaders  and  belong  to  any  faith  are  things 
which  cannot  be  replaced. 

"One  nation,  under  God.  .  .  .  How  could 
we  have  such  a  powerful  country  without 
the  help  of  God?  To  be  able  to  possess  all  of 
the  qualities  of  an  independent  nation,  we 
have  to  give  thanks  for  the  only  person 
who  could  possibly  help  us  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

"Ood  has  been  thanked  In  aU  ways — by 
all  religions.  Since  we  have  freedom  of 
religion,  each  man  can  show  gratitude  to 
his  God,  in  his  own  church,  in  his  own  way. 
God  plays  a  very  Important  role  in  aU  of 
our  lives  and  so,  through  our  freedom  In 
worshipping  Him,  we  can  give  thanks. 

"'Indivisible,  ...  To  divide  means  to  split 
or  separate.  As  one,  complete  nation,  each 
state's  belonging'  to  another,  we  can  all 
stand  proud,  united  as  Americans.  Each 
lake,  river,  valley  and  mountain  of  this 
country  belongs  to  every  American  despite 
his  past  heritage.  We  are  not  Irish,  French 
or  Italian.  We  are  Americans  united  under 
the  love  for  the  United  States. 

"With  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all.  .  .  . 
Whether  black,  yellow  or  white,  we  all  belong 
here.  As  Americans  we  all  own  this  country. 
We've  grown  up  with  It,  seeing  It  during  good 
years  and  bad.  We  love  this  country.  We 
all  love  this  country.  We  are  all  Americans." 


FATHER  CUNNINGHAM  ON  THE  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
April  23  my  office  has  received  several 
thousand  cards,  letters,  and  telegrams 
directed  at  our  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china war. 

One  in  particular  has  stuck  in  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  best  letters  I  have 
received  in  my  3  years  as  a  Congressman. 
It  was  written  by  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Providence  College,  Father 
John  Cunningham. 

Father  Cunningham  speaks  not  as  a 
foreign  policy  expert,  nor  a  military  ex- 
pert, nor  a  political  scientist.  Rather  he 
speaks  modestly  as  a  Christian  and  a 
realist.  His  patriotism  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. While  lovinf  his  country  he 
merely  asks  whether  a  Communist 
regime  is  "worse  than  decades  of  civil 
war?  Worse  than  generations  of  ne- 
glected social  and  economic  problems? 
Worse  than  having  50,000  crippled 
children?" 

I  join  with  Father  Cunningham  in 
answering  "No"  to  those  questions.  I  join 
him  in  seeking  a  swift  conclusion  to  our 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
Father  Cimningham's  letter  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

Peovidence  College, 
Providence,  R.I..  May  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  O.  Tternan, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Tiehnan:  Among  the 
many  questions  I  asked  myself  as  I  thought 
about  this  letter,  one  kept  recurring  with 
annoying  frequency.  Quite  simply  put,  It  was 
this:  How  could  I  presume  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  authority  on  such  a  complex  prob- 
lem of  this  country's  foreign  policy  In  South- 
east Asia  and  specifically  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  and   Cambodia. 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  international  dimen- 
sions of  the  war,  since  I  am  not  a  student  of 
diplomatic  relations.  I  can  hardly  address 
myself  to  the  military  question,  since  I  have 
no  expertise  in  military  tactics.  And,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  speak  with  any  authority  of 
the  political  dimensions  of  the  conflict,  since 
I  am  not  a  political  scientist.  So,  I  had  to  ask 
myself :  Prom  what  vantage  point  can  I  speak 
to  my  elected  representative? 

During  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n, 
as  a  Freshman  in  college,  I  remember  refer- 
ring to  myself,  rather  pompously  I  fear,  as  a 
Christian  realist.  The  form  of  Christianity 
to  which  we  are  both  committed  has  changed 
In  many  ways  since  that  time.  And  perhaps 
a  1945  realist  Is  a  1970  reactionary.  But  what- 
ever the  case,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
as  a  Christian  If  at  times  a  bumbling  one,  and 
a  realist.  If  at  times  a  naive  one. 

I  would  like  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  support  the  destruction  of  draft  rec- 
ords, or  the  waving  of  the  Viet  Cong  flag,  or 
the  dishonoring  of  our  own  flag.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  Allied  forces  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  a  monopoly  on  Injustice.  At  the  same 
time,  I  see  my  country,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  call  It  mine.  Involved  in  acts  of  inhuman- 
ity In  Vietnam  that  are  morally  indefensible : 
the  incineration  of  vlUages,  the  destruction 
of  rice  crops,  and,  through  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies,  the  torturing  of  prisoners. 

1  must  say  that  I  believe  our  concern  for 
the  war  is  motivated  by  what  I  might  call 
our  anU-Communlst  obsession.  (I  would  not 


have  said  this  five  years  ago,  nor  much  of 
what  follows  in  this  paragraph.)  We  have 
given  this  up  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  eastern  European  countries.  Some- 
how it  hangs  on  in  relation  to  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  we  should  abandon 
once  and  for  all  the  conviction  that  a  Com- 
munist regime  is  the  worst  possible  fate 
that  can  befall  a  country.  Is  it  worse  than 
decades  of  civil  war?  Worse  than  generations 
of  neglected  social  and  economic  problems? 
Worse  than  having  50,000  crippled  children? 

I  would  not  like  to  see  South  Vietnam 
controlled  by  a  Communist  group.  But  I 
honestly  do  not  see  how  we  can  assume  that 
It  Is  good  for  the  South  Vietnamese  if  we 
continue  to  ravage  their  country  for  years 
in  order  to  prevent  such  a  result. 

I  have  worked  with  college  age  students, 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  for  over 
ten  years.  This  may  be  the  last  time  they  will 
turn  to  us,  "the  establishment,"  to  help  them 
in  their  mission  to  end  the  war.  For  such  a 
mission,  can  we  refuse  to  reach  out  our 
hands  and  share  the  common  cause  with 
them? 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  Tiernan,  to  express  openly 
and  frequently  your  opposition  to  the  Cam- 
bodia invasion.  Further,  I  ask  that  you  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  your  office  as  an  elected  represent- 
ative to  effect  our  country's  swift  and  com- 
plete disengagement  from  our  mlUtary  com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely, 
Rev.  John  F.  Cunningham,  OP., 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  Director  o/ 
Residence. 


THE  ROAD  TO  RADICALISM 

The  SPEAB^JR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  re- 
vealing that  both  those  who  profess  the 
most  radical  doctrines,  and  those  who 
must  staunchly  defend  the  status  quo, 
appear  to  agree  on  a  favorite  quotation. 
Each  for  his  own  reason  is  fond  of  citing 
Mao  Tse-timg's  dictum  that  all  poliUcal 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gim. 
The  revolutionaries  like  this  quotation 
because  it  relieves  them  of  the  burden  of 
articulating  a  coherent  program  to  win 
support,  and  justifies  the  blatant  use  of 
violence  to  achieve  any  end. 

The  defenders  of  the  establishment  like 
Chairman  Mao's  aphorism  because  it 
conveniently  reduces  the  confrontation 
with  the  radicals  to  the  level  of  a  shoot- 
out in  the  grand  tradition  of  our  own 
Wild  West. 

I  am  somewhat  more  old-fashioned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  be  inclined  to 
argue  that  political  power  derives  in  some 
degree  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
in  keeping  with  the  theories  of  another 
group  of  American  radicals  known  to 
have  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. But  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
there  is  all  too  often  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  exercise  of  political 
power  and  the  level  of  violence  which 
seems  to  engulf  us. 

In  fact  I  support  the  thesis  that  the 
greatest  force  for  radicalism  in  American 
society  today  is  the  increasing  use  of  vio- 
lence by  the  establishment  against  amy 
minority  in  whose  actions  or  ideas  the 
majority  perceives  a  threat.  The  road 
from  reason  to  radicalism  is  all  too  short 
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And  it  can  be  traversed  with  truly  re- 
markable speed  when  it  becomes  clear 
that  a  lawful  agent  of  authority  in  your 
own  society  can,  and  indeed  may.  shoot 
you  down  at  his  discretion  with  apparent 
unpunity — and  actually  has  shot  down 
other  members  of  your  society  in  no  ma- 
terial way  distingxilshable  from  yourself. 

With  the  indulgence  of  this  House,  I 
would  like  to  develop  that  thesis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  terrible  events  to  which  we 
have  grown  all  too  accustomed  on  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers  and  on  the 
television  screens  in  our  homes.  I  think 
clear  and  relevant  examples  can  be  found 
in  the  December  1969  Black  Panther  raid 
in  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  shoot- 
ings at  Kent  State,  Jackson  State,  and 
Augusta.  Ga. 

I  took  the  unusual  step,  Mr.  Speaker  of 
asking  permission  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  full  text  of  the 
Federal  grand  Jury  report  on  the  Decem- 
ber 1969  Black  Panther  raid  in  Chicago, 
which  was  published  on  May  15,  1970.  In 
my  remarks  preceding  the  report,  I 
characterized  the  grand  jury  findings  as 
a  failLU^  for  America."  Let  me  explain. 

At  the  outset  I  must  state  that  there 
is  much  about  this  grand  jury  report 
that  I  find  alarming.  First,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  details  of  incredibly  inefQ- 
cient,  and  in  many  ways  downright  de- 
ceptive, police  work  in  my  home  city  of 
Chicago  that  this  report  has  placed  on 
the  public  record.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  exceptionally  restrained  comment  by 
the  grand  jury  that — 

The  performance  of  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement .  .  .  gives  some  reasonable  basis  for 
public  doubt  of  their  efficiency  and  even  of 
their  credibility. 

Second,  I  am  very  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  grand  jury  was  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  the  civil  rights  of  any 
individuals  had  been  violated,  principally 
because  the  members  and  supporters  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party  adamantly  re- 
fused to  testify  or  cooperate  in  any  way 
with  an  investigation  conducted  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Panthers  argued  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  expect  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
thorough  investigation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  agency  which  has  declared 
publicly  tliat  the  Panthers  represent  the 
greatest  current  threat  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  grand 
jury  again  put  the  matter  succinctly: 

The  Grand  Jury  la  forced  to  conclude  thAt 
they  (the  Black  Panthers)  are  more  In- 
terested In  the  Issue  of  police  persecution 
than  they  are  Ln  obtaining  justice. 

It  was  in  this  tragic  situation  that  I 
found  a  failure  for  our  society.  I  am  just 
as  appalled  by  the  performance  of  the 
Chicago  police  as  I  am  by  the  violent 
policies  of  the  Black  Panthers  and  their 
refusal  to  participate  in  this  investiga- 
tion. But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
fragile  fabric  of  consent  between  those 
who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed 
disappeared  in  a  hail  of  bullets  that 
bloody  December  morning. 

The  experts  working  with  the  grand 
jury  concluded  after  exhaustive  tests 
that  from  82  to  99  shots  were  fired  from 
a  variety  of  weapons  and  that  only  one 


of  those  shots  could  be  traced  to  a  weap- 
on belongmg  to  any  of  the  nine  Black 
Panther  occupants  of  the  apartment. 
This  to  me  constitutes  something  very 
near  to  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Black  Panthers  that  they 
were  wtikened  from  sleep  that  morning 
by  an  unannounced  and  unprovoked  bar- 
rage of  police  fire  are  true.  In  light  of 
that  evidence,  I  find  it  at  least  explica- 
ble— even  if  not  defensible — that  the 
seven  Panthers  who  survived  the  early 
morning  onslaught  might  doubt  that 
their  rights  would  be  fully  protected  and 
all  facts  fairly  presented  in  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  under  the  authority  of 
what  they  consider  the  same  hostile  pow- 
er mechanism. 

Largely  for  that  reason  the  grand  jury 
inquiry  was  fated  from  the  start  to  raise 
more  questions  than  it  could  answer. 
Even  the  publication  of  its  report  is  evi- 
dence of  a  breakdown  in  the  system.  My 
learned  colleagues,  I  am  certain,  need 
not  be  reminded  that  grand  jury  investi- 
gations normally  are  conducted  in  full 
secrecy,  and  that  customarily  there  is  no 
announcement  of  their  findings  other 
than  the  decision  to  indict  or  not  to  in- 
dict. The  frustration  of  the  grand  jury 
and  of  those  responsible  citizens  on  all 
sides  who  participated  in  its  work  was 
clear  in  the  way  existing  procedures  were 
twisted  to  permit  publication  of  the  valu- 
able but  incomplete  report  of  May  15. 

I  also  am  disturbed  by  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conduct  of  the  investi- 
gation. I  think  we  all  recall  the  outpour- 
ing of  emotional  and  distorted  reporting 
on  all  sides  at  the  time  of  the  Black 
Panther  raid,  the  virulent  charges  and 
countercharges,  the  distortions,  decep- 
tions, and  outright  lies  that  contributed 
so  much  to  impeding  the  impartial  pur- 
suit of  the  truth.  In  that  tense  atmos- 
phere it  was  not  surprising  that  a  num- 
ber of  mutually  exclusive  investigations 
were  launched  at  approximately  the 
same  time— by  the  Chicago  authorities, 
by  local  news  media,  by  citizens'  groups, 
and  by  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

One  of  the  more  promising  initiatives 
was  that  of  the  so-called  Goldberg  Com- 
mission, which  was  a  panel  of  concerned 
citizens  headed  by  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  The  heteroge- 
neous composition  of  this  group  and  the 
broad  experience  of  its  members  sug- 
gested that  they  would  adhere  to  strict 
standards  of  evidence  and  might  have  a 
chance  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  all 
parties  to  the  incident. 

Yet  this  panel  abandoned  its  inquiry 
shortly  after  a  meeting  early  this  year 
with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
charged  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  responsibility  for  the  grand  jury 
investigation.  Reports  from  participants 
in  these  discussions  have  made  clear  that 
the  citizens'  panel  called  off  its  study 
when  the  Justice  Department  official 
alleged  that,  by  covering  the  same 
ground,  the  panel  might  prejudice  the 
evidence  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
grand  Jury  to  return  indictments,  for 
which  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
indicated  chances  were  good.  Convinced 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  grand  jury 
probe,  and  of  the  possibility  of  legal  con- 
flict with  their  own  study,  the  citizens' 


panel  canceled  its  plans.  Thus  the  chance 
for  at  least  one  other  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  this  case  was  lost. 

The  fact  that  no  indictments  ever  re- 
sulted from  the  grand  jury  investigation 
lends  added  poignancy  to  a  series  of  in- 
terrelated events  just  prior  to  the  May  15 
release  of  the  grand  jury  report.  All  of 
the  seven  surviving  Black  Panthers  who 
were  in  the  Chicago  apartment  at  the 
time  of  the  raid  last  December  subse- 
quently were  indicted  by  a  Cook  County 
grand  jury  on  charges  ranging  from  in- 
tent to  commit  murder  to  illegal  posses- 
sion of  firearms.  On  May  7  the  State's 
attorney  for  Cook  County  denied  that 
charges  against  the  Panthers  would  be 
dropped.  On  May  8  all  charges  were 
dropped.  On  May  14,  the  night  before 
the  grand  jui\v  findings  were  released, 
three  of  the  Chicago  poUce  oflBcials  who 
were  most  severely  criticized  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  were  demoted 
by  the  Chicago  superintendent  of  police. 
On  May  15  the  report  appeared  with  no 
indictments. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  mamier  of 
speaking  the  case  is  closed.  Yet  I  am 
convinced  that  even  in  this  sketchy  re- 
cital of  facts  there  is  a  clear  failure  for 
America.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this 
unfortunate  incident  many  persons  were 
at  fault,  and  crimes  were  committed.  Yet 
the  only  comprehensive  investigation 
was  hamstrung  from  the  start  because 
it  lacked  impartiality  and  credibility  in 
the  eyes  of  certain  of  the  principal 
parties,  who  therefore  witliheld  their  co- 
operation. And  the  only  actions  arising 
from  the  investigation  were  the  result  of 
administrative  deals  rather  than  deci- 
sions by  a  court  of  law.  None  of  the  guilty 
have  truly  been  punished,  nor  the  in- 
nocent exonerated :  none  of  the  accimiu- 
lated  hatred  and  suspicion  has  been  dis- 
pelled; the  circumstances  of  the  raid 
remain  as  murky  as  before,  and  there 
are  no  clear  safeguards  against  the  re- 
currence of  similar  incidents.  The  public 
interest  emphatically  has  not  been 
served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  disregard 
the  lessons  inherent  in  the  Chicago 
Black  Panther  raid  only  at  our  own  peril. 
One  lesson  is  simple:  those  who  commit 
or  condone  official  violence  thereby  lose 
their  credibility  as  impartial  judges  of 
its  consequences.  And  as  long  as  any  part 
of  our  Nation  has  grounds  to  believe  that 
it  can  be  deprived  of  its  fundamental 
civil  rights,  including  first  and  foremost 
the  right  tc  life  itself,  we  are  all  in  dan- 
ger. That  is  why  I  submit  that  officially 
sanctioned  violence  against  any  minority 
is  the  greatest  force  for  radicalism  in 
America  today. 

The  challenge  has  been  repeated  once 
more  by  the  sickening  deaths  of  four 
young  people  at  Kent  State,  two  more  at 
Jackson  State,  and  six  more  in  the  streets 
of  Augusta.  It  is  Impossible  to  overexag- 
gerate  the  impact  that  these  violent 
deaths,  each  one  at  the  hands  of  a  legally 
appointed  protector  of  the  peace  of  our 
society,  have  had  on  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads of  credibility.  If  we  fail  as  a  na- 
tion to  do  justice  to  the  dead  in  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  we  will  only 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  thousands. 
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even  tens  of  thousands,  of  Americans — 
and  not  only  the  young — that  they  have 
lost  their  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
our  system. 

I  do  not  use  these  words  lightly,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  deplore  violence  wherever  it 
may  occur,  and  I  do  not  defend  those  who 
believe  that  protest  must  be  equated  with 
destruction  and  force.  I  take  heart  at  the 
great  numbers  of  young  people  who  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  within  our  system  through 
direct  political  action  to  correct  the  fail- 
ings they  see  in  our  policies  and  priori- 
ties. But  none  of  us  can  neglect  the 
abundant  evidence  that  the  shooting 
down  of  unarmed  youths  by  police  or  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  instantly  does  more  to 
bolster  the  forces  of  radicalism  in  our 
Nation  than  any  fifth  column  of  covert 
agitators  could  do  in  a  decade. 

The  way  to  demonstrate  that  we  have 
learned  something  from  the  tragic  deaths 
at  Kent  State,  Jackson  State,  and  Au- 
gusta— the  way  to  show  that  those  who 
died  there  did  not  die  in  vain,  or  worse, 
only  to  further  radicalize  America — is  to 
insure  that  these  incidents  are  thor- 
oughly, impartially  and  publicly  investi- 
gated. The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  bring  such  investiga- 
tions about.  His  staff  has  already  an- 
nounced that  he  will  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  deaths  at  Kent 
State.  I  urge  the  President  to  expand 
that  commission's  mandate  to  include 
the  similar  deaths  by  "official  violence" 
at  Jackson  State  and  Augusta. 

I  urge  the  President  to  insure  that  the 
investigating  commission  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
doubt — in  any  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion— about  its  impartiality,  fairness,  and 
competence.  Most  important.  I  urge  the 
President  to  demonstrate  in  advance  his 
commitment  to  equal  justice  under  law 
b;'  indicating  his  intention  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  his  investigating 
commission,  both  as  to  procedures  for 
avoiding  future  Kent  States  and  Jack- 
son States,  and  as  to  appropriate  legal 
action  against  those  who  are  found  to 
be  at  fault. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  credibility  of 
our  institutions  and  our  laws,  we  must 
demonstrate  beyond  further  question  to 
aU  our  citizens  that  no  man,  be  he  Na- 
tional Guardsman,  police  officer,  or 
elected  official,  may  commit  unlawful 
acts,  and  inflict  illegal  violence  on  the 
population  with  impunity. 

I  was  in  Jackson.  Miss.,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  funeral  of  James  Earl  Green,  the 
17-year-old  black  high  school  student 
who  died  on  May  14  in  a  senseless  fusil- 
lade of  gunfire  by  Mississippi  State  police 
that  killed  one  other  and  wounded  many 
more.  James  Earl  Green's  crime  con- 
sisted in  walking  down  the  sidewalk 
across  from  the  ill-fated  women's  dormi- 
tory at  Jackson  State  College  that  day.  I 
also  inspected  the  facade  of  that  dormi- 
tory, and  I  too  have  concluded  that  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  dead 
were  not  numbered  In  the  dozens.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  never  see  sigain  anything  so 
close  to  a  search  and  destroy  mission  on 
a  college  campus  in  America.  Only  the 
bombs  and  napalm  were  lacking.  And 
even  In  Vietnam  we  pride  ourselves,  I 


hope  justly,  on  administering  first  aid 
to  the  enemy  wounded.  Yet  in  Jackson, 
eyewitnesses  report  that  the  State  troop- 
ers calmly  collected  their  spent  shells 
from  the  pavement  and  lawns  of  Jack- 
son State  College  while  the  dead  and 
wounded  lay  unattended. 

I  carmot  blame  any  black  person  in 
America  for  concluding  that  if  James 
Earl  Green  can  be  shot  down  in  the  light 
of  day  without  cause,  every  black  is  in 
danger  for  his  life.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  many  in  the  black  community  will 
smile  indulgently  for  my  suggesting  that 
there  is  anything  in  that  situation  that 
is  new  or  imusual.  But  none  would  argue 
that  such  official  violence  in  the  name  of 
a  cruelly  distorted  concept  of  "law  and 
order"  can  only  breed  more  violence. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
the  events  at  Kent  State,  Jackson  State, 
and  Augusta  is  the  possibility  that  Fed- 
eral money  and  Federal  support  played 
an  important  role  in  the  deprivation  of 
the  civil  rights  of  those  persons  who  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  "official  violence" 
of  National  Guardsmen  and  police.  In 
the  case  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  the 
Federal  role  is  clear:  the  Guard  is  paid 
and  mtiintained  directly  by  Federal  funds 
provided  by  the  Congress.  In  the  case 
of  the  pohce  at  Jackson  and  Augusta,  the 
Federal  role  requires  more  elsiboration. 
The  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Act  estab- 
lished the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration — LEAA — in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Act  specif- 
ically provided  that  neither  LEAA  nor 
any  Federal  official  was  to  assume  any 
command  authority  over  local  law  en- 
forcement persormel.  Section  518(a)  of 
the  act  states: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency.  ofBcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  any  police  force 
or  any  other  law  enforcement  agency  of  any 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

In  light  of  this  explicit  prohibition,  it 
was  hard  to  understand  a  newspaper  ac- 
count which  indicated  that  LEAA  offi- 
cials had  participated  in  the  mass  arrest 
of  black  students  at  Mississippi  Valley 
State  College  at  Itta  Bena,  Miss.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiries  on  this  question 
then  LEAA  Administrator  Charles  H. 
Rogovin  answered  categorically  that  no 
LEAA  advice,  personnel,  or  funds  were 
involved  in  Itta  Bena  incident,  despite 
contrary  implications  in  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Fairly, 
director  of  the  Mississippi  EMvlsion  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

When  the  tragic  death  of  two  students 
at  Jackson  State  College  and  the  wound- 
ing of  a  dozen  others  occurred  on  May  14, 
I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Rogovin  to  inquire 
whether  any  LEAA  funds,  equipment,  or 
training  had  been  provided  to  the  Jack- 
son police  or  other  law  enforcement  per- 
sormel involved  in  the  Jackson  State 
shootings.  Mr.  Rogovin  has  since  resigned 
from  his  post  at  LEAA,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived no  response  to  my  question  from 
the  remaining  LEAA  Administrators, 
Richard  Velde  and  Clarence  Coster. 

On  May  31.  1970,  the  New  York  "nmes 


published  an  article  datelined  Jackson, 
Miss.,  which  strongly  implies  that  LEAA 
funds  and  equipment  were  involved  at 
Jackson  State.  The  story  indicated  that 
the  Mississippi  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Division  'henceforth  will  require 
police  forces  to  have  "well  enunciated 
command  and  control  procedures  assur- 
ing proper  restraint'  before  they  will  be 
allotted  funds  for  lethal  weapons  in  riot 
control. "  Since  such  assurances  will  be 
required  "henceforth,"  it  seems  obvious 
that  they  have  not  existed  heretofore.  It 
also  seems  obvious  that  the  Mississippi 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Division's 
concern  is  based  on  the  use  of  equipment, 
funds,  or  equipment  which  it  has  supplied 
to  the  Jackson  police  in  the  Mississippi 
State  College  killings. 

"Official  violence"  is  disturbing  enough. 
When  it  denies  our  citizens  their  feder- 
ally and  constitutionally  protected  civil 
rights,  official  violence  is  all  the  more  a 
cause  for  concern.  When  Federal  funds 
and  equipment  are  used  to  perpetrate 
this  official  violence,  the  situation  be- 
comes intolerable. 

The  deaths  at  Kent  State,  in  Jackson, 
and  in  Augusta  cry  out  for  justice.  There 
must  be  urgent  and  painstaking  investi- 
gations, Mr.  Speaker,  and  those  investi- 
gations must  be  constituted  and  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  their 
credibihty  and  impartiality  in  the  eyes  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
I  hear  on  one  hand  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  must  abandon  its  plan  for 
an  inqxiiry  into  the  deaths  in  Augusta 
and  Jackson  because  of  a  lack  of  funds, 
and  on  another  that  hearings  by  local 
authorities  will  be  sufficient. 

I  wish  to  make  absolutely  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  conviction  that  nothing  less 
than  a  crisis  response  to  these  deatlis 
will  be  sufficient.  Delays  and  distortions 
and  equivocations  will  simply  mean  fail- 
ure, and  our  society  cannot  afford  an- 
other such  failure. 

I  repeat  that  the  road  from  reason  to 
radicalism  is  short.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
the  structure  of  our  society,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  faith  of  our  people  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  we  must  start  with 
true  "law  and  order."  I  do  not  mean  the 
law  and  order  that  has  become  a  code- 
word for  racism  and  repression,  and  a 
sanction  for  violence.  I  mean  the  law  and 
order  of  a  society  that  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  that  most  precious  civil  right 
of  all — life — and  promotes  that  right  and 
protects  it  against  all  threats.  I  mean  the 
law  and  order  under  which  a  gim  is  not 
looked  on  as  a  great  equalizer,  but  as  a 
great  terrorizer  which  civilized  people 
never  use,  smd  which  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials use  only  in  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  self-defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  that  kind  of 
law  and  order  in  America,  or  I  fear  we 
shall  have  no  other. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  having  the 
courage,  in  his  very  able  way,  of  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  this  Congress  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  implications  of  the 
tragedies  that  have  occurred  in  4  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  I  was  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  went  to  Chicago  and 
visited  Uie  scene  of  the  Black  Panther 
tragedy  there.  I  talked  with  a  number  of 
people  who  were  personal  witnesses  to 
what  had  gone  on.  And  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  deserves  the  commendation  of 
our  entire  country  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  some  very  intelligent  discussion, 
and  further  Introducing  Joint  Resolution 
1226,  which  woiald  create  a  temporary 
joint  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  Congress  on  these 
incidents  at  Kent  State  on  the  part  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

I,  too,  join  with  the  speaker  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  has  implication 
for  all  Americans,  wherever  they  may 
live,  and  I,  too,  say  that  this  continuing 
repression  on  the  part  of  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  and  agencies  is  creating 
a  fear  and  a  further  reaction  on  the  part 
of  elements  in  our  society.  It  is  certainly 
operating  against  any  tradition  in  this 
countrj-  that  would  speak  to  the  fact 
that  the  law-enforcement  agencies, 
whether  they  be  the  militia.  National 
Guard,  the  State  troops,  the  police — all 
of  them  have  an  overriding,  or  should 
have  an  overriding  concern  about  these 
questions  of  jiistice  and  fair  play  that 
have  frankly  cast  a  grave  doubt  upon  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  many  law- 
enforcement  agencies  across  the  country. 

This  is  very  important.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  not  too  long 
ago  Dr  Perry,  formerly  of  the  Institute 
for  Democratic  Studies  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  issued  a  very  thoughtful  paper 
that  spoke  to  a  point  that  at  first  I  was 
unable  to  agree  with,  because  the  point 
of  that  paper  was  to  the  effect  that  this 
country  is  already  in  a  pohce  state.  He 
was  very  careful  to  say  that  he  did  not 
mean  a  quasi-police  state  or  a  police 
state  nation  for  some  minorities  and  not 
for  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tragedies  at 
Kent  and  at  other  places  have  only 
served  to  reinforce  the  notion  that  he 
wrote  about  at  such  great  length.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  in  Germany  where 
the  good  citizens  failed  to  respond  and 
failed  to  ask  the  questions  that  should 
have  been  asked  then,  because  everyone 
thought  this  was  something  that  did  not 
concern  him.  and  it  was  something  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  most  barbaric  national 
acts  in  recorded  civilization. 

What  I  am  saying,  as  I  join  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  today,  is  that  there  needs 
to  be  more  honest  discussion  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  police  action  that  goes 
on  in  this  country.  Unless  this  Congress  is 
willing  to  investigate,  unless  this  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  query  of  such  agencies  that  are  al- 
ready supposed  to  be  able  to  investigate 
these  questions — for  example,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  other  agencies 
that  have  been  appointed — we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  get  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

I  think  in  the  absence  of  truth,  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  continue  to  be  polarized, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  ooerate 
under  a  great  pall  of  confusion  and  fear, 
and  in  the  end  we  wlU  continue  to  do 


acts  that  are  detrimental  to  this  society 
and  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  words. 
As  is  perfectly  obvious,  I  am  not  a  Black 
Panther,  and  I  am  not  any  kind  of 
panther,  but  I  find  very  little  solace  in 
what  seems  to  solace  so  many  of  our 
citizens  and  colleagues  who  say  that  the 
victims  were  equally  guilty,  or  in  finding 
some  kind  of  equation  between  victims  of 
law  enforcement  and  victims  of  over-law 
enforcement,  whether  at  Chicago  or  at 
Kent  State,  or  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

I  was  shocked,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was,  by  the  poll  that  would 
indicate  so  many  people  thought  the 
students  who  were  killed  at  Kent  were 
themselves  at  fault.  What  is  disturbing 
is  not  only  that  the  American  people  did 
not  read  their  own  newspapers  to  find 
out  that  the  students  who  were  killed  at 
Kent  State  and  at  Jackson  State  were 
irmocent  bystanders,  but  also  that  some- 
how they  are  drawing  an  equation  be- 
tween those  who  are  equally  bad,  wheth- 
er Black  Panthers  or  others,  and  the  law 
enforcement  people,  and  they  say  there- 
fore anything  a  law  enforcement  ofiBcer 
does  to  anybody  is  all  right.  That  is  the 
most  shocking  of  all,  because  that  is  what 
leads  us  on  the  road  to  fascism.  When  we 
set  up  a  dual  standard  which  says  a  law 
enforcement  agency  can  act  illegally  and 
unlawfully  as  long  as  it  deals  with  bad 
people,  then  we  are  on  the  way  to  that 
Fascist  state. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  gentlemen 
agree  that  in  a  nation  with  194  years  of 
democratic  government,  what  we  need  at 
this  time,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  are  the  forces  in  America  who  will 
speak  to  these  questions  and  who  will 
speak  to  truth  and  attempt  to  shed  light 
on  the  problems.  It  would  seem  to  me 
evident,  as  it  is  to  the  gentleman  In  the 
well,  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  an  ideal  source  from  which  we  could 
begin  to  establish  some  positive  frame 
of  reference  on  many  of  these  questions 
which  really  have  their  roots  in  prob- 
lems that  are  inherent  in  the  question 
of  race  and  race  relations. 

■Who  is  more  appropriate  than  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office,  the  national  administra- 
tion, to  set  the  tone  in  America  for  a  cli- 
mate of  ameliorating  tensions  of  these 
kinds  between  students  and  police,  he- 
tween  black  and  white,  between  the  un- 
employed and  the  working,  between  the 
mJddle  class  and  the  poor,  and  all  the 
other  kinds  of  confrontations  that  go  on 
in  our  society? 

Yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  Is 
little  evidence  from  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  that  this  is  their  respon- 
sibility, and  a  very  important  responsi- 
bility which  I  will  admit  cannot  be 
found  anywhere  detailed  with  precision 
in  the  Constitution  but  which  has  nev- 
ertheless come  to  be  a  very  important 
and  crucial  role  for  the  Executive  to  play. 

We  do  not  hear  that.  We  have  no 
voices  of  resison.  We  have  very  few 
voices  calling  for  imity  and  understand- 
ing, because  it  is  too  convenient,  often- 
times politically  too  expedient,  for  us  to 
quietly  side  with  whoever  may  become 
the  victims  of  oflBcial  police  violence  in 
this  country. 


Mr.  MIKVA.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

There  is  to  my  mind  no  question  that 
those  are  our  law  enforcement  forces. 
They  ought  not  be  the  white  man's  pohce 
or  the  old  people's  police.  They  ought  not 
be  the  enemy  of  the  black  or  the  young 
or  the  disinherited  or  the  disfranchised. 
So  long  as  we  allow  that  situation  to  con- 
tinue we  continue  to  break  down  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society. 

I  know  of  no  more  pressing  burden  that 
the  Federal  Government  has,  trying  to 
hold  us  together  as  a  country,  than  to  re- 
establish the  confidence  of  all  groups  in 
law  enforcement. 

So  this  myth — I  still  believe  it  is  a 
myth,  and  I  have  to  insist  it  is  a  myth — 
that  somehow  these  forces  belong  to  a 
certain  segment  of  society,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  our  police  but  they  are  some- 
body else's  police,  and  they  are  not  our 
National  Guard  but  somebody  else's  Na- 
tional Guard,  must  be  broken  down,  or 
our  society  will  break  down. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  grateful,  as 
I  believe  most  thinking  people  will  be,  to 
the  gentleman  for  presenting  this  ques- 
tion to  the  House  today.  I  certainly  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
his  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  gentle- 
man's efforts. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  doubt 
at  this  late  date  that  the  Black  Panthers 
are  dangerous.  Their  pliilosophy  is  dan- 
gerous, as  is  the  philosophy  of  any  group 
that  urges  violence  and  terrorism,  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  sentimentalize  about 
dangerous  groups,  to  talk  as  if  Panthers 
were  somehow  heros,  or  prototypes  of 
what  will  make  America  a  better  place. 
No  free  society  could  survive  the  domi- 
nation of  groups  that  glorify  violence 
and  appeal  to  hate,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  black  or  white, 
and  whether  the  ideology  behind  the 
activities  is  far  left  or  far  right,  Maoist 
or  racist. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  Panthers  and 
others  who  turn  to  violence  will  not  dis- 
appear until  the  conditions  that  spawTi 
them  are  eliminated — imtil  we  have  rid 
ourselves  of  what  Robert  Kennedy  called 
the  slow  violence  of  poverty  and  ne- 
glect, and  until  all  Americans  enjoy 
equal  protection  of  both  the  laws  and  the 
lawmen. 

Thus  the  events  in  Chicago  have  not 
reduced  the  influence  of  the  Panthers, 
but.  to  the  contrary,  have  increased  their 
influence  both  in  the  black  community 
and  among  many  other  Americans  who 
find  violence  abhorrent  whether  prac- 
ticed by  or  on  Black  Panthers.  There 
is  even  a  widening  .'■ense  that  the  tragic 
misbehavior  of  some  Panthers  have  made 
it  imoossible  for  other  Panthers  to  ob- 
tain jastice  in  the  courts.  It  would  be 
a  terrible  irony  if  our  horror  over  Pan- 
ther methods  and  preachments  were  to 
cause  us  to  engage  in,  or  condone,  be- 
havior similar  to  that  which  we  reject 
and  despise  when  it  is  advocated  or  prac- 
ticed by  Panthers  on  others. 

Fairness  means  not  merely  fairness  to 
those  accused  of  a  crime,  but  fairness  to 
those  not  accused  of  a  crime,  fairness 
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to  them  in  their  quarters,  fairness  to 
them  in  their  political  activities — fair- 
ness, in  short,  to  everyone  under  the 
Constitution,  whether  we  like  them  or 
not,  whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 
Fairness  does  not,  of  course,  mean  toler- 
ating violence  or  other  violations  of  the 
Constitution  by  Panthers  or  anyone  else. 
What  I  want  to  add  to  the  gentleman's 
comments  beyond  the  specifics  he  men- 
tioned, is  to  say  that  I  have  just  been 
in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  by  a  very  substantial  part  of 
tlie  student  body  produced  the  mass  ar- 
rest and  the  mass  beating  by  the  police 
in  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  of  very  large 
numbers  of  students  and  some  others, 
faculty,  and  even  an  attorney  for  the 
university.  The  police  in  this  instance 
acted  against  white  people  as  well  as 
black.  In  fact,  90  percent  of  the  people 
acted  against  were  white.  The  police 
acted  with  a  sense  of  impunity,  which 
carmot  be  described  as  anything  other 
than  what  happens  in  States  where  the 
police  are  above  the  law. 

It  was  a  very  disturbing  discovery.  I 
sat  there  in  the  student  union  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  the  invitation 
of  the  student  government  leaders  of 
that  university  for  many  hours  listening 
to  the  specific  statements  and  testimony 
of  students  and  others  who  had  been 
treated  in  this  fashion  by  the  police.  It 
was  sad  to  be  reminded  of  the  bitterness 
that  grows  among  people  who  are  treated 
by  police  in  this  way  and  who  then  can- 
not even  begin  to  get  redress. 

One  point  that  you  made  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  particular  importance  here. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  opposed  to 
the  use  of  disruptive  or  violent  tactics, 
as  you  have  and  I  have  and  most  of  us 
have  always  been  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  democracy,  feel  that  it  be- 
comes very,  very  important  now  to  say 
clearly,  as  you  have  today,  that  opposi- 
tion to  disruption  and  \-iolence  has  to  be 
across  the  board.  When  the  disruption 
and  violence  occur  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  upholding  the  law.  It  is  a 
very  much  more  serious  offense,  because 
if  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  uphold 
the  law  in  fact  become  agents  violating 
it,  then  who  shall  uphold  the  law? 

A  free  society  owes  a  great  debt  to  its 
law-enforcement  oflicers.  They  are  often 
underpaid  and  their  heroism  often  goes 
unrecognized.  They  have  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  Americans  across  the  conti- 
nent and  across  the  country.  But  one 
major  purpose  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers is  to  see  to  it  that  when  anyone  vio- 
lates the  law  there  is  some  impartial  and 
fair  agency  to  protect  society — to  see  to 
It  that  there  is  protection  for  those  whose 
rights  are  being  denied  by  those  who 
would  cause  disruption.  If  law-enforce- 
ment officers  themselves  become  the 
agents  of  disruption  and  if  they  do  things 
that  In  fact  make  it  impossible  for  any- 
one to  find  protection  from  violators  of 
the  law,  then  there  is  little  chance  of 
working  out  differences  without  violence 
on  all  sides. 

So.  if  I  may  just  simply  join  in  your 
remarks,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  in 
fact  clear  that  while  black  people  and 
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Black  Panthers  especially  in  the  recent 
past  bore  that  brunt  of  this  type  of  in- 
justice that  disturbs  us  today,  that  kind 
of  disturbance  occurs  in  Tuscaloosa  and 
other  places  to  white  people  e^  well. 

I  saw  In  Jackson— as  did  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  and  others — disturb- 
ing evidence  that  two  young  people  were 
shot  to  death  unnecessarily — outra- 
geously—by law  officers  in  the  name  of 
the  law.  Both  students  were  unarmed. 
One  was  shot  apparently  while  observing, 
because  he  was  standing  in  a  place  where 
police  fired  a  stream  of  bullets.  The  other 
showed  signs  of  having  been  dragged  by 
the  hair  to  the  place  where  he  was  killed. 
The  failure  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  such  deeds,  or  even  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  get  all  the  facts 
fairly  and  quickly,  leads  to  the  bitterness 
felt  by  so  many  who  have  been  taught 
that  they  have  the  right  to  expect  justice 
under  law  but  who  then  are  treated  quite 
differently  in  practice.  To  understand 
this  bitterness  is  not  to  condone  violence, 
but  it  does  explain  why  so  many  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  feel  they  can  rely  on  the 
law  for  even-handed  protection  and  so 
find  themselves  tempted  to  tiuTi  to  vio- 
lence, often  as  what  they  think  of  as 
measures  for  self-protection. 

What  it  does  to  the  institutions  of  a 
free  country  you  and  I  know.  That  is 
what  makes  the  discussion  you  are  con- 
ducting here  today  a  particularly  crucial 
one  if  we  are  to  make  the  country  whole 
together. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  those  statements.  As 
he  points  out,  we  may  not  have  achieved 
an  integrated  society,  but  we  certairJy 
have  achieved  Integrated  violence.  I,  too, 
was  at  Jackson,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  pointed  out,  we  are  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  concerning  Kent  State. 
The  excesses  of  law  enforcement  have 
not  been  aimed  exclusively  at  black  peo- 
ple as  Kent  State  points  out.  Alabama 
proved  that  as  well.  The  conclusion  is 
simple.  Those  who  commit  or  condone 
official  violence  completely  lose  their 
credibility  as  impartial  judges  of  its  con- 
sequences. The  tragedy  of  Chicago  is 
that  the  case  is  ostensibly  closed.  Yes, 
they  demoted  four  policemen  who  were 
directly  Involved  and  the  grand  jury 
severely  criticized  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  investigative  agencies, 
but  officially  the  case  is  closed.  Yet  peo- 
ple who  are  most  affected  by  that  Chi- 
cago shoot-out  do  not  feel  that  justice 
has  been  done. 

They  do  not  feel  that  their  rights  have 
been  vindicated.  Indeed  they  feel  their 
suspicions  have  been  vindicated.  I  know 
a  number  of  my  own  middle  class,  black 
constituents  who  2  years  ago  would  never 
have  thought  of  contributing  or  lending 
support  to  the  Black  Panthers:  today 
they  feel  that  the  Black  Panthers  per- 
haps are  making  sense. 

It  grieves  me  to  think  that  this  is  go- 
ing on.  A  part  of  the  reason  it  is  going 
on  is  hpcause  we  have  not  been  able 
to  remove  the  frustrations  of  those  who 
believe  In  the  system,  like  the  people  who 
made  up  the  grand  jury  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  can  get  at  that 
whether  it  be  in  Chicago,  Kent  State. 


Augtista.  Ga..  or  Tuscaloosa,  we  indeed 
are  helping  to  radicalize  group  after 
group  after  group. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  too  would  like  to  join  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  xlouse  who  have  com- 
mei.ded  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
having  sponsored  the  resolution  which 
he  now  has  before  the  House  and  for  hav- 
ing made  the  comments  he  has  made 
here  this  afternoon  relative  to  the  Black 
Panther  situation  in  Chicago. 

I  had  occasion,  along  with  other  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  to  journey  to 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  investigation  into  the  matters  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  refer- 
ence this  afternoon.  Those  of  us  who 
went  in  there  and  conducted",  this  inves- 
tigation did  so  at  the  request  of  the 
elected  public  officials  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Our  reason  for  going  in  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  we  were  told  that 
these  were  political  assassinations.  This 
is  a  dangerous  charge  in  these  days  and 
times.  Certainly,  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  concerned  about  such  allega- 
tions existing  in  the  Nation  today.  So, 
we  joiu-neyed  into  Chicago  and  for  a  full 
day  we  conducted  hearings  and  listened 
to  many  public  officials  testify  before  us. 

I  was  struck  particularly  by  the  fact 
that  a  State  senator  said  to  us  that  Chi- 
cago was  in  virtually  a  garrisoned  State. 
This  did  not  come  from  some  lay  person 
in  the  community.  This  came  from  an 
elected  public  official. 

During  the  course  of  that  day  we  had 
occasion    to    journey    to    the    premises 
where  these  two  deaths  had  occurred.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious  to  one  who  has 
had  some  degree  of  training  in  the  area 
of  criminal  law  and  one  who  has  on  many 
occasions  viewed  premises  where  mur- 
ders have  taken  place  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  situation,  I  was  smiazed  at  the 
allegation  tJiat  there  had  been  a  shoot 
out  which  was  not  substantiated  by  the 
physical     evidence     on     the     premises. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  premises  this 
occasioned  me  to  remark  to  the  news 
media  awaiting  us  that  obviously  this 
was  a  "shoot  in"  and  not  a  "shoot  out." 
The  grand  jury  report  to  which  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  just  made 
reference  has  certainly  corroborated  that 
in  all  re.5pects.  But.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  general  attitude  of 
permissive    official    lawlessness.    I    was 
rather  appalled,  personally,  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  when  on  a  television  program  the 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Police  made  the  comment  that  "we 
do  not  need  a  Black  Panther  Party  in 
this  country  and  to  my  way  of  thinking 
the  Black  Panthers  have  to  be  wiped 
out."  But  It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  rorriment  is  opposed  to  everything  that 
this  Nation  stands  for.  We  do  not  just 
wipe  out  people  in  our  country.  We  have 
set  up  an  orderly  judicial  process  where- 
by a  person  who  is  charged  with  a  crime 
is  brought  before  a  judicial  body  and 
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alter  the  trial  has  taken  its  course,  that 
person  is  either  convicted  or  acquitted. 
And.  if  convicted,  he  is  then  punished 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

This  is  the  way  we  like  to  think — that 
all  people  in  this  country  who  believe  in 
law  and  order  and  justice  can  apply  the 
same  to  every  person,  whether  that  per- 
son be  the  highest  elected  oflBcial  of  this 
land  or  whether  he  be  a  Black  Panther. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  ever  get  to  the  point  in  this  country 
where  you  can  kill  a  Black  Panther  with 
impunity — that  tomorrow  that  same  kind 
of  impunity  will  apply  to  those  who  might 
have  the  previous  day  applauded  such 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  do  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  approach 
he  is  taking.  I  hope  aU  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  realize  that  It  is 
Important  to  this  entire  Nation  that 
matters  such  tis  occurred  at  Kent  State 
University  and  the  matter  which  oc- 
curred at  Jackson  State  College  in  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  be  Investigated  by  a  thorough- 
ly objective  body,  and  that  the  actxial 
facts  be  reported  back  to  a  body  of  tills 
sort. 

For  that  reason  I  certainly  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  associate 
mjself  completely  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  my  remarks  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Wilham  H.  Ferry,  entitled  "The  Police 
State,  American  Mode." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  very  excellent  point  that 
my  colleague  made.  I  would  like  to  just 
quote  one  small,  brief  passage  that  really 
states  precisely  the  point  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  so  excellently  pre- 
sented, and  it  is  as  follows: 

The  tendency  of  those  armed  by  the  state 
to  take  over  the  state  was  recognized  from 
the  outset  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  provi- 
sions In  constitution  and  statute  for  civilian 
control  of  all  bodies  legalized  by  the  state 
to  do  violence.  As  Prof.  A.  C.  Germann  re- 
marks, however.  "Any  police  agency  that 
accepts  the  task  of  'community  bully,'  even 
If  tacitly  agreed  to  by  community  silence, 
and  regularly  bugs  the  hell  out  of  Its  mi- 
nority groups,  peace  groups,  hippie  groups, 
youth  groups — unpopular  groups — wUl  soon- 
er or  later  have  'a  lot  of  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost,'  and  that  Is  now  the  case  In 
many  American  communities." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  point  cannot 
be  made  too  many  times:  that  what  we 
have  to  recognize  is  that  no  longer  are 
Black  Panthers  the  subject  of  occasional 
police  violence.  There  are  many  black 
Americans  that  feel  that  without  having 
any  connection  or  association  with  the 
Panthers  or  any  other  activist  group  that 
they  can  be  made  just  as  easily  and  are 
being  made  Just  as  easily  the  victims  of 
arbitrary  poUce  violence. 


And  now  the  episodes  at  Kent  and 
Tuscaloosa,  as  well  as  events  at  certain 
other  peace  demonstrations,  have  made 
it  clear  that  being  white  no  longer  gives 
you  some  immimity  to  the  violence  of 
police  in  this  country.  And  I  am  hopeful, 
prayerfully  hopeful,  that  the  American 
people  will  begin  to  recognize  the  points 
that  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stores'  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  who  is 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  include  the  full 
text  of  the  material  referred  to  previously 
at  this  point. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Police  State  :  American  Mode 
(By  Dr.  William  H.  Perry) 

This  Is,  for  me  In  any  event,  an  Intensely 
agreeable  occasion.  It  Is  Its  unexpectedness 
that  more  than  anything  else  cheers  and 
lifts  me  up.  I  was  warmej  by  the  letter  from 
our  friend  Lex  Crane  telUng  me  of  your  In- 
tention, as  I  am  warmed  by  the  words  said 
here  today.  No-one  In  my  line  of  work  ex- 
pects to  be  honored;  early  In  the  career  of 
a  town  cranJi  he  learns  to  rub  along  with 
the  glares  and  sneers  of  neighbors,  and  with 
mailbox  yelps  from  distant  offended  citi- 
zenry. It  Is  the  essence  of  crankhood  not  to 
have  a  constituency,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
one  that  lasts  very  long.  The  experienced 
crank  knows  that  today's  cheer  Is  tomor- 
row's poison  pen  letter. 

So  while  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for, 
please  accept  most  of  my  gratitude  for  the, 
as  my  daughters  would  say.  groovy  unex- 
pectedness that  you  have  added  to  the  58th 
year  of  my  life. 

Alas.  I  cannot  reciprocate.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  say  something  unexpected  and  also 
something  agreeable  to  you.  to  match  my 
feelings  today.  This  is  a  season  of  gnawing 
apprehensions  and  I  wanted  to  emit  sparkles 
of  optimism,  and  to  announce  that  all  will 
be  well.  Hunt  as  I  might,  I  could  not  come 
down  on  such  a  theme. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  speak 
In  character,  which  critics  call  morose  and 
cassandraesque.  The  mood  of  the  following 
remarks  Is  caught  In  a  few  lines  by  Kenneth 
Rexroth.  the  distinguished  San  Francisco 
poet: 

"TIME    IS    THE    MERCY    OF    ETEHNrTT.     195B 

"The  writhing  city 
Bums  in  a  fire  of  transcendence 
And  commodities.  The  bowels 
Of  men  are  wrung  between  the  poles 
Of  meaningless  antithesis." 

In  another  place  I  suggested  recently  that 
the  apprehenslveness  and  general  malaise 
to  which  I  have  referred  results  from  our 
conscious  or  unconscious  realization  that 
there  are  no  answers  to  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions confronting  us.  My  contention  Is  that 
the  Issues  have  outstripped  our  capacities: 
that  war.  race,  burgeoning  science  and  tech- 
nology, bureaucracy,  urbanization,  and  simi- 
lar central  concerns  are  today  so  complicated 
and  fast-developing  as  to  leave  us  with  a 
heavy  sense  of  Impotence  and  that  this  sense 
m  turn  produces  the  frustration  and  despair 
that  Is  In  such  Ironic  contrast  with  the  vis- 
ible manifestations  of  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress. 

This  conclusion.  I  learn,  is  not  a  welcome 
one.  But  I  do  not  intend  either  to  review  my 
argument  or  the  angry  responses  to  It.  Today 
I  Intend  to  look  at  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  ominous  result  of  these  widespread 
sensations  of  Impotence  and  frustration. 

The  ominous  result  Is  that  the  large  cities 
of  this  nation,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
as  well,  hAve  become  poUce  states. 

This   Is  an   uncompromising  statement,   I 


wish  I  could  be  less  bleak,  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  metropolises  of  the  United  States 
may  become,  or  show  signs  of  becoming  po- 
lice states.  But  this  is  not  the  way  it  looks  to 
me.  I  am  not  even  inclined,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, to  say  that  our  cities  are  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  police  state.  I  believe  they  are 
already  there. 

There  are,  of  course,  millions  of  quiet 
Americans  In  millions  of  quiet  American 
homes  who  do  not  fear  the  midnight  knock 
on  the  door,  who  may  never  experience  the 
thrust  of  a  revolver  or  the  bone-smashing 
crack  of  handcuffs.  To  those  people  my  state- 
ment will  seem  a  shocking  caricature  at  best 
and  at  worst  a  slander  of  the  police. 

Before  demonstrating  why  I  believe  our 
cities  to  be  police  states,  I  want  first  to  stir 
up  a  dirty  memory,  and  then  to  say  why  I 
think  our  cities  have  to  be  police  states. 

The  dirty  memory  is  that  of  the  "good 
Germans".  During  Hitler's  dozen  years,  the 
good  Germans  sat  quietly  at  home,  not  fear- 
ing the  knock  on  the  door — not  at  first,  any- 
way. The  evidence  is  mixed  as  to  whether 
they  knew  they  were  living  In  a  police  state. 
Pew  annals  are  so  pitiable  and  sad  and  un- 
convincing as  those  of  the  "good  Germans" 
who  after  World  War  II  tried  to  explain  what 
they  felt,  and  thought,  and  did  during  the 
monstrous  Thirties  and  Forties.  Their  ex- 
planations may  be  briefly  summarized  In  a 
few  quotations;  "We  trusted  our  leaders." 
"We  felt  that  our  leaders  knew  what  they 
were  doing  and  knew  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state."  "Even  when  we 
learned  about  bad  things,  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do," 

Now  let  me  show  why  we  must  have  a  po- 
Uce state.  It  Is  because  we  have  run  out 
of  other  remedies.  We  have  no  other  social 
or  political  medication  for  the  most  serious 
aliment  to  strike  this  nation  in  a  hundred 
years — and  one  which  a  century  ago  almost 
ruined  the  republic. 

We  simply  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
25  million  black  Americans,  It  Is  only  a  lit- 
tle less  true  that  we  also  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  our  agitating  children  and 
hippies  and  other  self-evictees  of  respectful 
white  society.  They  too  are  subjects  of  the 
new  police  state,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
blacks,  on  whose  situation  I  choose  to  focus 
today. 

As  middle-class  America  looks  acroes  the 
tracks  to  blacktown.  it  does  not  understand 
what  it  sees  there.  But  it  Is  clear  enough.  I 
think,  that  middle-class  America  does  not 
see  human  beings  like  themselves.  It  sees 
people  different  in  hue.  outlook,  manners, 
dress,  speech.  Middle-class  America  also 
sees  people  who  are  mal-educated,  badly 
housed,  and  poor;  people  who  are  angry  and 
demanding,  and  therefore  dangerous.  Most 
important,  it  sees  people  who  consistently 
display  the  most  reprehensible  of  traits — in- 
gratitude. Blacks  are  never  sufficiently  grate- 
ful for  the  kindnesses  and  favors  done  them 
by  whltetown.  As  C,  P,  Snow  remarked, 
"Gratitude  is  not  an  emotion,  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  gratitude  is  a  very  lively  emo- 
tion Indeed,"  The  key  word  Is  "different." 
Blacks  are  not  like  us.  so  all  our  stored-up 
xenophobia  comes  Into  play  when  the  ques- 
tion of  "handling"  blacktown  arises. 

Yet  white  America,  eighty-eight  per  cent 
strong,  has  no  choice  but  to  deal  somehow 
with  this  rumbling  phenomena.  We  have  got 
away  with  ignoring  it  these  many  genera- 
tions. But  now  blacktown  has  caught  up 
with  us,  and  will  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  first  means  of  dealing  with  black- 
town.  In  this  Christian  nation,  would  be  to 
try  the  Christian  approach — by  sharing,  and 
giving,  accepting  blacktown  In  brotherhood 
and  binding  up  Its  wounds.  But  this  obvi- 
ously Is  not  acceptable.  Many  have  remarked 
that  Christianity  is  a  Sunday  morning  thing. 
The  proof  rests  In  the  welching  that  the  or- 
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ganized  church  is  now  engaging  in  with  re- 
spect to  its  promises  of  help  to  blacktown. 
Church  funds  promised  to  blacktown  are 
not  forthcoming,  and  church  leaders  say  this 
is  because  their  constituencies — Christians 
all — will  not  countenance  the  expenditure 
of  money  on  undisciplined  and  Irresponsible 
neighborhoods.  E^ven  when  a  little  money 
trickles  out  of  Peter's  purse,  it  is  a  book- 
keeping not  a  Christian  transaction.  The 
question  is  whether  the  donors  can  \x  as- 
sured that  the  money  "will  be  well  spent," 
This  is  known  as  Christianity  the  CPA  way. 
The  reason  why  It  is  hard  to  tell  a  Chris- 
tian church  trustee  from  a  baiiker  Is  because 
there  is  no  difference. 

Everyone  remembers  the  nationwide  howl 
when  James  Foreman  proposed  a  half -bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  churches  to  blacktown 
as  reparation  for  generations  of  wrongs. 
The  demand  was  denounced  as  outrageous, 
preposterotis.  extravagant,  Impertinent,  and 
arrogant.  I  do  not  remember  that  anyone 
called  it  unchristian  or  unjust.  One  can  un- 
derstand these  offended  cries,  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  a  Christian  response. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  we  must  forget 
Christianity  as  the  mode  for  coping  with 
blacktown.  It  Is  not  that  we  like  Christian- 
ity less  but  that  we  love  white  superiority 
and  affluence  more.  I  do  not  easily  abandon 
this  approach,  becatise  everything  about  It 
Is  so  appealing — the  language;  the  examples, 
the  laws.  But  then  I  think  of  Viet  Nam.  this 
Christian  nation's  response  to  a  distant  co- 
lonial problem,  and  reflect  that  blacktown 
Is  even  more  a  colonial  p>€rplexity.  and  more 
over  on  our  very  doorstep.  And  then  I  under- 
stand why  we  deal  with  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  mace  and  teargas,  helicopters  and 
sub-machine  guns.  As  R.  de  Montalvon  says. 
"Nothing  Is  more  naive  than  to  believe  that 
Christians  love  peace.  They  dlstrtist  It.  sus- 
pecting it  of  heresy." »  Please  substitute  the 
word  brotherhood  for  "peace"  In  the  fore- 
going quotation,  and  you  come  close  to  the 
heart  of  white  racism. 

If  Christianity  is  not  the  avenue  to  rap- 
prochement with  the  ghetto,  perhaps  we  had 
better  see  what  the  social  scientists  have  to 
offer.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  psycholo- 
gists and  sociologists.  I  regret  to  report  that 
they  are  of  little  more  use  than  the  Chris- 
tians. Considering  the  spate  of  materials  now 
being  produced  by  this  learned  cult,  this  will 
seem  an  unwarranted  condemnation.  In  fair- 
ness It  might  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
doing  their  best,  but  their  best  Is  not  nearly 
enough,  and  much  of  it  is  misdirected.  Thus 
we  are  exhorted  to  "try  to  understand  the 
blacks",  and  this  is  fair  enough  advice — but 
only  if  it  is  understood  that  the  greater  task 
Is  understanding  ourselves.  The  Kerner  Re- 
port declared  the  root  of  the  matter  to  be 
white  racism.  This  Is  a  psychological  finding 
of  great  import  for  whltetown — blacktown 
has  known  it  all  along — but  the  psycholo- 
gists, like  the  memt>ers  of  the  Commission, 
seem  unable  to  tell  us  what  to  do  about 
white  racism.  If  they  have  a  message  for 
us.  it  has  been  so  cautiously  delivered  as  to 
leave  no  Imprint  either  on  public  pwUcy  or 
private  behavior.  Insofar  as  they  have  con- 
centrated their  attention  on  blacktown  the 
psychologists  and  sociologists  may  have  had 
the  unintended  effect  of  strengthening  white 
racism.  For  they  have  confirmed  that  blacks, 
for  all  sorts  of  historical  and  cultural  rea- 
sons, are  unlike  whites  In  significant  resp>ectE. 
An  example  Is  black  attitudes  toward  work. 
Employers  who  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  are  hiring  the  hard-core  are  confused 
by  the  tendency  among  blacks  to  disregard 
the  time  clock  and  the  business  world's 
standards  of  attendance,  zeal,  and  obedience. 
This   tendency   exists,   but   is   it   wrong,   or 
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pathological?  Another  example  is  found  in 
the  liberals  and  do-gooders  who  are  put  off 
sharply  by  the  resentment,  never  before  so 
openly  expressed,  of  younger  blacks.  Many  of 
blacktown's  former  friends  and  advocates, 
especially  among  elderly  faculty  liberals  and 
Integratlonlsts.  are  (ailing  away  because  their 
paternalism  is  now  met  with  rebuffs.  The  sin 
of  ingratitude  ts  keenly  perceived  by  such 
whites,  and  their  defection  from  blacktown's 
cause  removes  one  more  obstacle  to  the  police 
state.  A  churchman  complains.  "They  dont 
want  our  help. "  He  should  have  said,  they 
want  help  but  no  longer  trust  Whitey.  even 
In  a  turned  collar. 

All  of  these  attitudes  can  be  explained  by 
the  psychologists,  but  the  explanations  are 
of  little  use,  since  they  once  again  confirm 
the  essential  dlfferentness  of  our  largest 
minority  and  the  Impossibility  and  undeslr- 
abillty — In  my  opinion — of  brining  this 
dlfferentness  Into  conformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted practices  of  white  America. 

Here  Is  the  problem  of  Integration,  which 
may  be  seen  chlefiy  as  an  effort  to  turn  black 
Americans  into  white  Americans.  Establish- 
ing integration  as  the  goal  of  public  policy 
is  hypocritical  and  misguided.  Whltetown 
would  be  far  better  occupied  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  turn  the  dlfferentness  of  the  black 
community  into  an  asset.  This  would  mean 
giving  blacktown  substantial  autonomy  In  all 
areas.  It  would  mean  separation,  and  black 
self-government  under  new  federal  princi- 
ples, and  black  police,  education,  and  political 
and  economic  power.  But  this  is  a  separate 
argument  and  too  emotion-laden  and  diffi- 
cult to  enter  into  here.  I  can  summarize  it 
by  saying  that  it  confers  no  dignity  on  blacks 
to  let  them  know  that  they  may.  If  they 
work  hard  enough  at  It,  satisfactorily  adopt 
the  modes  of  whltetown.  The  price  of  such 
a  transfer  is,  I  believe,  clearly  the  giving  up 
of  black  identity,  and  too  great  for  the 
majority  of  blacks  to  pay.  Least  of  all  Is  it  any 
"solution"  to  our  transcendent  domestic 
problem — race. 

I  conclude  that  the  social  scientists  cannot 
help  white  America  much  in  Its  all-impor- 
tant task  of  dealing  with  blacktown. 

There  remain  legal  and  pohtlcal  and  gov- 
ernmental measures  for  dealing  with  black- 
town.  We  liberals  find  here  our  consolation 
and  hope.  What  is  needed,  we  say,  are  more 
and  more  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
visions against  discrimination,  along  with 
positive  action,  mainly  of  the  compensatory 
variety,  to  assure  blacktown  equal  access  to 
the  bounties  of  middle-class  America. 

It  Is  true,  as  liberals  argue,  that  there  has 
never  been  as  much  attention  given  to  black- 
town  as  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  liberal 
assertion  here  is  mushy,  however,  for  it  omits 
the  all-Important  fact  that  virtually  all  gains 
have  come  as  a  result  of  demonstrations,  re- 
sistances, and  in  recent  years,  rebellions  and 
burnings.  The  liberal  claim  recalls  the  In- 
dustrialists who  brag  about  their  high  wage 
rates  and  forget  to  mention  that  they  were 
not  given  but  fought  for  and  achieved  by 
union  action.  The  liberal  counsel  of  pa- 
tience is  also  valid,  for  it  would  take  years 
for  all  of  these  well-meant  laws  and  pro- 
grams to  take  hold. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  approach, 
which  is  our  chief  reliance,  will  work.  I  do 
not  believe  that,  taken  together,  the  laws  and 
ordinances  and  programs  for  "solving  the 
race  problem"  amount  to  much  more  than 
an  effort  to  pacify  and  make  more  govern- 
able an  unruly  section  of  the  population. 
They  seem  to  me  mainly  the  measures  that 
would  be  adopted  by  any  colonial  adminis- 
tration to  keep  the  natives  in  order.  This  is 
Indicated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  official  ac- 
tion. As  many  blacks  have  sourly  observed, 
their  demands  are  listened  to  only  when  the 
fires  are  going.  When  the  chairman — white, 
of  course — of  a  mid-western  committee  for 


betterment  of  economic  conditions  In  black- 
town  was  asked  why  a  promised  grant  had 
been  rescinded,  he  said.  "No  need  to  spend 
the  money,  things  have  quieted  down," 
Blacks  notice  also  that  the  moment  any  sig- 
nificant white  interest  is  threatened,  the 
shallowness  of  white  concern  is  disclosed. 
The  recent  effort  In  Pittsburgh  by  blacka 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  heavy  construction 
Jobs  in  that  city  is  an  Instance,  as  is  the 
continuing  high  Incidence  of  school  segrega- 
tion north  and  south.  16  years  after  the 
Brown  decision. 

There  are  many  more  examples  at  hand, 
but  I  can  shortcut  all  of  them  by  remarking 
that  without  exception  they  are  fatally  in- 
fected by  white  protectionism  and  white 
paternaUsm.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
legal-governmental  reform  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  blacktown  have  been  and  arc  falling. 
We  cannot  cope  because  we  no  more  have 
the  requisite  political  Imagination  than  we 
have  the  requisite  moral  compulsion. 

But  we  must  have  some  way  of  meeting 
this  greatest  of  domestic  crises.  We  must 
Indeed,  and  have  found  It.  It  Is  the  police 
state.  The  police  are  the  effective  rulers  of 
blacktown  today.  Theirs  Is  the  paraphernalia 
of  any  police  state:  the  procedures,  the 
weapons,  the  psychological  instruments  of 
Intimidation  and  repression.  Theirs  is  the 
most  important  possession  of  all,  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  the  backing  of  white 
America.  I  Invoke  here  the  memory  of  the 
good  Germans. 

The  harassment  of  the  Panthers  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal.  Many  of  their  members  have 
been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  feel 
under  sentence  of  death.  Twenty-one 
Panthers  have  been  murdered  by  the  police 
in  the  past  year,  and  there  would  have  been 
more  stir  in  whltetown  If  twenty-one 
panthers  In  America's  zoos  had  been  wantonly 
slain.  Whltetown  never  passes  to  ask  whether 
the  assertions  of  the  Panthers  are  true,  or 
whether  their  claims  are  Just.  They  are  differ- 
ent, and  threatening  to  white  complacency, 
and  so  their  harassment  Is  virtually  unques- 
tioned. Other  black  groups  are  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  So  frequent  are  "on  sus- 
picion" arrests  that  emergency  legal  services 
in  great  variety  have  sprung  up  In  the 
ghettos,  but  they  do  not  come  close  to  meet- 
ing the  need  and  encounter  moreover  the  un- 
remitting hostility  of  the  forces  of  so-called 
law  and  order.  We  read  of  no  such  harass- 
ment or  violence  against  the  organized  white 
vigilante  groups. 

Prame-ups,  impossible  bail,  unwarranted 
searches  and  seizures  and  similar  practices 
are  commonplaces  of  ghetto  life.  Helicopters 
hover  over  black  neighborhoods,  searchlights 
glaring  and  bullhorns  shouting,  and  the  pro- 
tests of  citizens  go  unheeded. 

The  readiness  of  police  to  use  their  weapons 
is  a  tenet  of  blacktown  life.  "Everyday  I  feel 
like  a  duck  In  a  shooting  gallery,"  a  young 
black  organizer  says.  The  cop's  trigger-finger 
is  the  gravel  of  Justice  In  blacktown.  One 
American  city,  Wilmington.  Delaware,  was 
under  martial  law  for  10  months,  and  white 
America  was  scarcely  aware  of  it,  because 
the  martial  law  was  applied  to  blacks  not 
whites,  except  for  a  few  ornery  white  pro- 
testers. Public  functions  in  blacktown  are 
held  by  p>ermission  of  the  precinct  station. 
Curfews  are  enforced.  Recreation  programs 
are  instigated  and  conducted  by  police  de- 
partments, ostensibly  on  a  get  to  know  your 
local  cop  basis,  but  also  as  a  means  of  re- 
cruiting Informers.  Police  are  the  Ehimenldee 
of  the  Inner  city 

Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  practice  of  all 
Is  the  infiltration  by  ]x>llce  of  black  Institu- 
tions and  organizations.  The  use  of  re- 
formers, the  setting  of  friend  against  friend, 
child  against  parent.  Is  the  most  familiar 
of  police  state  strategies.  Its  corrupting  ef- 
fects are  widely  felt  In  black  town,  where 
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one  self-help  organization  after  another  Is 
ruined  by  the  machinations  of  Inflltrators 
or  the  sTospiclon  that  Informers  are  every- 
where present. 

The  police  state  Is.  moreover,  achieving 
the  results  It  set  out  to  achieve.  Young 
blacks  Intent  on  improving  the  conditions  of 
their  community  have  no  place  to  turn.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  lawmen  threatens  them 
at  every  Juncture.  Intimidation  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  the  police — always  with  the 
sanction  of  the  majority — are  laboring 
mightily  to  make  It  so.  Where  hope  flickered 
for  a  few  months  In  blacktown,  frustration 
and  fear  are  now  the  presiding  emotions. 
The  cohesion  among  black  groups  that  began 
to  appear  two  years  or  so  ago.  with  Its  prom- 
ise of  the  establishment  of  self-respecting 
black  endeavors,  has  broken  down  for  rea- 
sons I  have  already  given.  White  America 
wants  a  blacktown  that  Is  not  troublesome, 
that  never  afflicts  Its  conscience.  It  wants 
a  colony  that  knows  Its  place,  and  that  will 
be  a  little  drain  either  on  pocketbook  or 
spirit. 

I  realize  that  I  shall  be  challenged  sharply 
on  ail  of  these  statements.  It  will  be  said 
that  my  police  state  amounts  only  to  the 
precautions  needed  to  assure  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  ghetto  residents  themselves. 
It  win  be  said  that  blacktown  has  brought 
on  Itself  whatever  police  measures  are 
being  used.  It  wlU  be  said  that  my  argu- 
ment Is  mere  mawklshness  that  disregards 
the  real  dangers  of  outspoken,  tough  blacks. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  true  police  state 
of  the  modern  era,  typified  In  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia. Hitlers  Germany,  and  a  horde  of  lesser 
Latin  and  other  nations.  Is  wholly  unlike 
the  description  I  have  given.  A  police  state 
of  such  a  foreign.  un-American  character 
cannot.  It  will  be  said,  happen  here. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  police  state  in  American  cities 
does  or  does  not  resemble  other  authoritarian 
or  totalitarian  experiences.  This  Ls  not  an 
academic  treaties  but  an  angry  comment  on 
current  events.  The  experience  of  ghetto 
blacks  In  the  United  States  Is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  believe  that  blacktown  Is 
experiencing  a  police  state.  How  else  does 
one  explain  the  constant  tension,  the  sense 
that  a  peril  point  Is  very  near,  a  fuse  ready 
to  be  touched  off  in  blacktown?  Is  this  black 
paranoia?  Are  these  wild  imaginings,  or  a 
human  response  to  overbearing  violence  and 
threat?  Of  course  most  of  white  America 
does  not  share  this  sense  of  Impending  up- 
heaval. Comfortable  but  frightened  white 
America,  under  the  banner  of  law  and  order, 
has  sent  Its  front-line  troops,  the  pwllce,  into 
blacktown  to  keep  things  cool.  My  thesis, 
you  will  recall.  Is  that  this  is  the  only  way 
that  satisfied  whltetown  can  find  of  dealing 
with  the  restless,  unhappy  Inhabitants  of 
blacktown.  The  result  Is  a  pwllce  state  that 
Is  honey-sweet  on  one  side — exemplified  by 
police  supervision  of  recreation  programs 
and  anti-crime  clinics  at  which  Informers 
axe  discovered — and  on  the  other  Is  charged 
with  brutality  and  harshness,  as  In  the  con- 
stant hassling  of  blac'ts  who  are  disliked 
or  distrusted  by  police.  The  verities  are  the 
brutalities  of  blacktown,  apparent  and  co- 
vert. The  emergence  of  the  police  state  has 
destroyed  the  few  beginnings  of  genuine 
dialogue  between  blacktown  and  whltetown. 
It  is  far  easier  to  intimidate  than  to  con- 
front. 

This  phenomenon  Is  of  course  not  espe- 
cially new.  The  novelty  today  Is  Its  per- 
vasiveness In  the  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Intransigent  rural  South,  and  the  direct  au- 
thority for  It  being  extended  by  white 
America.  I  refer  to  the  very  large  number  of 
federal  and  local  antl-crlme  and  anti-riot 
measures  that  have  been  passed  In  the  last 
two  years.  I  refer  also  to  Attorney-General 


Mitchell's  proposals  for  making  It  easier  for 
the  police  to  go  about  their  Jobs.  One  of  his 
proposals,  you  may  recall,  Is  for  'preventive 
detention'  of  suspects  for  as  long  as  60  days, 
without  a  charge  being  laid  against  them. 
This  Is  a  police  state  proposal  pure  and  sim- 
ple: and  It  comes  from  a  Cabinet  member. 
The  police  state  Is  not,  as  some  contend, 
merely  the  creation  of  the  ethnic  groups 
whose  hostility  to  black  Incursion  appears 
to  be  at  an  all  time  high  point. 

A  police  state  Is  present  when  the  police 
move  from  a  service  role,  that  of  protection 
and  p)e{u:e-keeplng,  to  a  political  role.  I  shall 
touch  later  on  the  p>olltlcal  powers  now 
being  asserted  by  police  organizations;  for 
the  moment  It  Is  necessary  only  to  point  to 
the  number  of  police  chiefs  running  for 
mayor  In  the  large  cities.  This  spring  one 
city,  Cleveland,  came  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  a  police  putsch  against  City  Hall. 

Because  of  Its  peculiarly  American  aspects, 
It  would  not  be  accurate,  I  think  to  call  this 
pwlice  state  a  totalitarian  development. 
Though  it  has  much  of  the  stink  of  faclsm 
about  It.  this  too  Is  a  not  quite  applicable 
term.  The  control  mechanism  decided  on 
more  or  less  consciously  by  the  majority  of 
complacent  white  Americans  for  keeping 
down  a  threatening  minority  might  be  called, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  satisprcssion — the 
repression  of  the  dls-satlsfled  by  the  satis- 
fled.  Satlspresston  Is  not  a  handsome  word, 
and  I  made  It  up  merely  to  mark  off  the  con- 
temporary U.S.  police  state  from  Its  near- 
relatives  In  other  continents.  Satlspresslon 
has  come  into  being  because  of  many  fac- 
tors. One  of  the  most  Important  Is  also  one 
of  the  least  talked-about.  I  refer  to  the  de- 
sire of  whltetown's  political  and  economic 
power-holders  to  h.ing  on  to  their  power  as 
black  voters  begin  to  achieve  urban 
majorities. 

.Another  factor  is  the  anomalous  part  that 
the  press  is  playing  Middle-class  and  white 
to  the  core,  the  press  is  leading  Its  readers 
Into  believing  that  blacks  and  blacktowns 
are,  flrst  and  foremost,  a  menace  to  their 
welfare.  That  this  is  an  effect  unconsciously 
achieved  for  the  most  part  does  not  alter  Its 
impressive  weight.  Thus,  we  learn  from  our 
pap>er8  all  about  Black  Pantherdom  and  Its 
officers,  and  almost  nothing  about  the 
heavily-armed  anti-black  vigilante  groups, 
a  far  more  numerous  and  threateiUng  horde. 
But  they  have,  where  the  press  Is  concerned, 
the  Inestimable  advantage  of  being  white. 

Americans  seem  to  be  pretty  content  with 
what  they  are  doing  In  the  ghettos.  It  Is  the 
contentment  associated  with  American  flags 
appllqued  on  windshields,  with  handguns, 
and  with  bumper  stickers  saying  "America, 
love  it  or  leave  It."  This  Is  why  I  cannot 
"prove"  that  the  police  state  exists;  because 
no  amount  of  evidence  of  brutality,  maltreat- 
ment. Injustice  can  prevail  against  white- 
town's  self-righteousness  and  indifference. 
One  hears  little  clamor  In  whltetown  against 
the  lawlessness  and  the  corrupting  tactics  of 
the  police.  Whltetown  easily  tolerates  prac- 
tices in  blacktown  that  It  would  not  stand  for 
in  Its  own  neighborhoods.  The  good  Germans, 
when  they  were  willing  to  pay  any  attention, 
easily  tolerated  the  frightful  tactics  of  their 
pK)llce  In  dealing  with  Communists  and  Jews. 
They  did  not — most  of  them,  anyway — think 
that  they  were  living  in  a  police  state.  They 
thought  that  they  were  sanctioning  only 
those  laws  and  practices  needed  to  preserve 
order  and  to  keep  the  nation  secure  against 
Its  enemies.  Since  these  laws  and  practices 
took  effect  only  In  distant  ghettos  and 
against  strange,  def  plcable  people,  how  could 
good  Germans  consider  them  anything  but 
the  most  reasonable  preservation  of  law  and 
order? 

A  year  ago  this  time  I  felt  that  a  civil  war — 
whltetown    against    blacktown — was    Inevi- 


table, and  said  so.  I  thought  then  that  It 
would  be  precipitated  In  the  early  part  of 
this  summer.  My  timetable  Is  off,  and  I 
believe  there  are  good  reasons  for  It.  These 
reasons,  which  I  believe  to  be  superflclal  and 
of  no  lasting  Importance,  are  (a)  programs 
for  black  betterment  are  proceeding,  (b)  the 
moderates  In  black  communities  are  Increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  political  and  social  in- 
fluence, appearing  on  TV,  taking  part  In 
church  group  action,  etc.,  and  (c)  there  Is 
no  cohesion  among  young  militant  groups. 

There  are  other  and  more  valid  reasons  too. 
One  Is  that  blacks  are  scared  for  their  lives. 
There  Is  talk  of  survival  now  where  there 
was  talk  of  the  "black  rebellion"  as  recently 
as  six  months  Eigo.  Many  blacks  I  know  be- 
lieve that  the  elaborate  lawnorder  projects 
are  military  preparations  to  move  against 
the  ghettos  at  any  provocation.  The  result 
Is  that  many  are  subdued  and  apprehensive 
that  they  themselves  and  their  families  are 
likely  to  be  killed  or  Jailed,  with  the  prob- 
abilities rising  sharply  with  the  known  mili- 
tancy or  radical  political  attitude  of  the 
black.  In  question.  Thus  the  police  state 
succeeds. 

These  fears  are  warranted.  I  believe.  Blacks 
are  correct  In  seeing  themselves  as  the  pre- 
text for  the  wave  of  satlspresslon  sweeping 
the  country.  They  are  correct  In  seeing  them- 
selves, along  with  the  radical  young,  as 
the  object  of  statutes  that  give  legal  form 
to  satlspresslon.  We  can  never  forget  that 
Nazi  Germany  was  run  according  to  law. 
Legal  historians  say  that  Hitler  never  violated 
a  law.  Hence  he  was  called  Adolf  Legallte. 
Our  present  policies  and  laws  now  being 
adopted  are  avowedly  to  keep  down  civil 
turbulence,  and  they  may  temporarily  suc- 
ceed In  doing  so.  They  seem  to  me  also  to 
be  likely  to  Ignite  a  civil  war.  or  at  least  not 
at  all  designed  to  prevent  1*.  But  s\ich  a 
conflict  will  not  be  started  by  blacks,  though 
every  effort  will  be  made  In  such  an  event 
to  make  It  appear  that  blacks  are  the  aggres- 
sors. This  after  all  Is  the  chief  Justification 
of  today's  police  state. 

My  Idea  as  to  how  civil  war  might  erupt 
owes  much  to  Prof.  Arno  Mayer  of  Prince- 
ton, the  great  theorist  of  counter-revolu- 
tion. But  he  should  not  be  blamed  for  my 
misuse  of  his  notions.  I  have  felt  that  civil 
war  was  most  likely  to  be  precipitated  by 
one  or  another  of  the  numerous  counter- 
revolutionary groups,  many  of  them  ethnic  in 
composition,  standing  In  the  wings  of  most 
urban  centers  awaiting  a  suitable  provoca- 
tion, a  suitable  pretext  to  launch  a  virtuous 
assault  against  the  black  community  some- 
where or  other. 

Such  are  the  tensions,  especially  between 
the  ethnic  groups  ringing  blacktown  and 
young  blacks,  that  I  felt  a  pretext  was  readily 
available,  so  that  at  any  moment  that  a 
counter-revolutionary  group  felt  public 
sentiment  was  ripe  and  hot.  an  attack  would 
be  made.  Thereafter  the  police,  the  legitimate 
bearers  of  violence-authority,  would  come 
Immediately  Into  the  picture — but  how,  and 
on  whose  side? 

Let  us  visualize  the  scene:  whites  attack 
blacks  In  an  organized  way.  The  police  ar- 
rive, and  have  three  choices:  first,  to  step 
between  the  ccmbatants  and  try  to  calm 
things,  like  a  UN  peace  force,  or  British 
troops  In  North  Ireland:  second,  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  black  community,  which 
has  been  attacked;  third,  to  ally  themselves 
with   the   attackers.   Which   one? 

There  Is,  I  believe,  only  one  plausible  an- 
swer. The  police  would  ally  themselves  with 
the  white  attackers.  This  would  be,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  Important  calcula- 
tion preceding  the  attack  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary group,  the  calculation  that 
whltetown's  feelings  toward  blacktown  had 
bpc.?me  so  Inflamed  as  to  assure  that  the 
p  lice  would  be  their  allies  from  the  begin- 


ning. It  might  even  be  planned  that  way.  On 
September  9  the  UPI  reported  from  Detroit, 
"Open  hoEtlUty  exists  between  the  mainly 
white  police  department  and  the  city's  black 
population  (of  nearly  40  percent.)"' 

This  seems  to  me  a  wholly  probable  little 
playlet,  and  still  seems  to  me  the  way  a  civil 
war  In  this  country  is  most  likely  to  begin. 
It  has  not  done  so.  In  my  Judgment,  mertly 
because  the  police  and  legislators  have  been 
willing  to  do  the  dirty  buslnesss  of  the  vigi- 
lante groups.  The  law  and  order  Impetus  of 
the  white  majority,  carried  from  policy  to  ac- 
tion by  cops  and  the  military,  has  made  need- 
less— so  far  at  least — action  by  the  para- 
military organizations.  There  are  many  of 
these  In  major  metropolitan  centers,  but, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  mass  media  have 
characteristically  Ignored  or  played  down 
these  organizations,  and  have  instead  con- 
centrated on  the  activities  of  black  groups 
and  their  leaders.  The  harrassed  Black  Pan- 
thers are  the  best  but  far  from  the  only 
example. 

It  Is  time  to  hear  again  from  the  critics 
of  my  thesis.  There  is  more  crime  In  the 
ghetto  than  elsewhere.  Is  there  not?  The 
Panthers  are  a  lawless  and  anarchistic  gang, 
are  they  not?  The  actions  and  statements 
of  angry,  discontented  blacks  are  threats  to 
the  stability  and  welfare  of  the  community, 
are  they  not? 

To  all  these  questions  the  answer  Is  yes. 
But  my  proposition  continues  to  be  that 
white  America's  response  has  been  to  au- 
thorize a  police  state  as  the  only  means  of 
coping  with  these  situations.  White  Amer- 
ica has  Ignored  the  true  causes,  has  brought 
little  compassion  and  less  Imagination  to 
the  massive  challenges  of  blacktown.  and 
has  encouraged  lawlessness  and  corrupting 
practices  by  lawmen.  The  prior  question  is 
what  we  want.  Do  we  really  want  a  police 
state.  In  blacktown  or  anjrwhere  else?  For 
there  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  to  think 
that,  in  elevating  the  police  to  positions  of 
arbitrary  power,  we  can  prevent  this  power 
from  running  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
blacktown. 

It  Is  Instructive  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  this  power  already  Is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  elected  officials.  This  power  appears 
more  and  more  to  reside  in  the  police  trade 
unions — the  pwllce  benevolent  and  fraternal 
organizations.  These  unions  are  increasingly 
dictating  to  mayors  and  police  commission- 
ers what  the  police  will  and  will  not  do:  the 
weapons  they  will  use,  the  circumstances 
under  wtalch  they  will  use  them,  the  methods 
to  be  employed  with  suspects  or  crowds.  In 
many  cities  the  police  are  already  In  a  state 
of  near-revolt  against  their  elected  supe- 
riors, and  this  mood  Is  encouraged  by  the 
police  unions.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
these  unions  are  conservative  and  self- 
interested.  These  organizations  naturally 
favor  strong-arm  over  non-violent  methods, 
direct  action  against  conciliation,  station- 
house  confessions  to  the  laborious  Job  of 
proving  criminal  acts,  the  Judgment  of  the 
man  on  the  beat  over  the  Judgment  of  his 
civilian  superiors.  Their  resolutions  are  a 
frequent  source  of  the  "coddling  the  crim- 
inals" complaints  against  the  courts  which 
compel  police  to  use  the  more  difficult  legal 
methods.  Theirs  Is  the  discredit  of  having 
defeated  most  proposals  for  civilian  review 
boards. 

Even  the  well-established  conservatism  of 
New  York's  patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, the  country's  largest  police  union.  Is 
not  enough  for  some  5.000  of  Its  nesu-ly 
30.000  members.  These  5,000  policemen 
formed  a  Law  Enforcement  Group,  an  In- 
surgent group  Inside  the  PBA,  to  "get  tough". 
Spokesmen  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Group 
said  It  had  been  organized  to  meet  the  need 


for  a  national  organization  "that  Is  antl- 
crlme  and  pro  law  and  order" — Intimating 
that  the  Benevolent  Association  was  not 
enough  of  either.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that 
these  unions  will  prove  the  most  Intractable 
and  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare  of  any 
in  the  nation's  history. 

I  have  simplified  a  complex  phenomenon, 
or  rather,  a  series  of  complicated  and  Inter- 
woven Issues.  The  rapid  development  of  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  police  power  Into 
what  I  have  chosen  to  call  in  all  Its  starkness 
a  police  state  is  merely  the  most  formidable 
and  threatening  of  the  multitude  of  de- 
velopments going  tmder  the  general  rubric 
of  tirban  crisis. 

As  I  have  not  made  as  clear  as  I  might, 
this  development  is  nourished  by  many  other 
ugly  developments.  There  are  the  obvloiis 
ones:  for  example,  the  mindless  overcrowd- 
ing of  metropolitan  America  In  the  absence 
of  any  effort  either  to  discover  policies  that 
will  keep  people  on  the  land  or  to  entice 
them  back  to  It.  There  U  the  domination 
of  ghetto  economy  by  outsiders:  white  sharks 
in  black  waters.  There  is  the  apparently 
Irresistible  tendency  of  bureaucracy  to  de- 
humanize all  transactions,  whether  social, 
political,  or  economic,  and  especially  black- 
town's  transactions  with  official  whltetown, 
whether  at  the  welfare  office  or  with  the 
police.  There  Is  the  legacy  of  bad  Jobs,  bad 
education,  bad  housing,  systematic  neglect 
by  affluent  rxilers  all  along  the  line;  and  with 
it  blacktown's  realization  that  Its  needs  are 
only  attended  to  under  the  threat  or  actu- 
ality of  civic  turmoil.  So  when  I  argue  that 
we  must  have  a  police  state  In  our  central 
cities  because  I  know  no  better  solution,  I 
am  arguing  also  that  the  accompanying 
problems  are  equally  beyond  solution. 

I  am  also  aware  that  I  appear  to  be  making 
police  the  goats  of  this  account.  This  is  not 
my  Intention.  Policing  Is  a  perilous,  hard  line 
of  work,  almost  inevitably  engendering  cyni- 
cism and  a  hardbolled  attitude.  Bad  hours, 
low  pay,  and  no  great  public  affection,  I 
realize,  is  the  policeman's  lot.  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  natural  If  deplorable  that  the  police 
should  step  Into  the  civic  vacuum  created 
by  white  Ignorance  and  distaste  for  black- 
town's  conditions.  For  their  own  welfare  the 
police  should  be  the  first,  not  as  now  Is  the 
case  among  the  last,  to  demand  fuU-scale 
programs  for  the  amelioration  of  blacktown, 
where  admittedly  the  greatest  dangers  await 
them. 

The  tendency  of  those  armed  by  the  state 
to  take  over  the  state  was  recognized  from 
the  outset  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  provi- 
sions m  constitution  and  statute  for  civilian 
control  of  all  bodies  legalized  by  the  state  to 
do  violence.  As  Prof.  A  C.  Germann  remarks, 
however,  "Any  police  agency  that  accepts  the 
task  of  'community  bully,'  even  If  tacitly 
agreed  to  by  community  silence,  and  regu- 
larly bugs  the  hell  out  of  its  minority  groups, 
p>eace  groups,  hippie  g^roups.  youth  groujjs — 
unpopular  groups — will  sooner  or  later  have 
'a  lot  of  chickens  coming  home  to  roost,'  and 
that  is  now  the  case  In  many  American 
communities." » 

I  do  not  want  to  Involve  Prof.  Germann  in 
my  contention  that  we  already  have  a  police 
state  In  most  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  as  well.  But  he  speaks 
directly  to  the  point: 

"If,"  he  says,  "the  majority  community  Is 
more  willing  to  supply  Its  pKJlice  with  m&ce, 
armored  vehicles,  sniper  rifles,  barbed  wire, 
and  hollow-point  bullets  than  It  Is  willing  to 
scrutinize  police  field  operations  and  elimi- 
nate Ineffective,  Illegal,  and  degrading  prac- 
tices, that  community  surely  deserves  the 
chaos  that  is  certain  to  come."  • 
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I  have  no  expectation  that  I,  or  anyone 
else,  will  soon  convince  white  America  of  the 
existence  and  growth  of  a  police  state  that 
is  bearing  down  ever  more  heavily  on  their 
black  fellow-citizens — not  to  mention  the 
other  groups  named  by  Prof.  Germann.  A 
Gallup  poll  divulges  that  81  per  cent  of 
Americans  think  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  police  brutality.  I  Imagine  that  a  poll  In 
Nazi  Germany  would  have  disclosed  a  similar 
complacency  among  the  good  Germans.  These 
same  Americans  saw  Chicago  police  In  Grant 
Park  at  last  year's  Democratic  Convention. 
They  read  almost  dally  of  murder  by  police 
In  some  blacktown  or  other.  They  know  of 
slop-and-search  operations,  of  curfews,  of 
the  constant  hassling  and  roughlng-up  of 
young  blacks.  They  may  know  that  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  killed  by  the  jjolice  in  this 
country  is  more  than  three  times  the  number 
of  policemen  who  lose  their  lives  while  on 
the  Job,  and  that  the  opposite  Is  the  case 
throughout  Europe.  They  may  even  know 
that  "in  all  the  upheavals  that  have  rocked 
European  countries  lately,  only  one  civilian 
died  as  a  result  of  police  action."'  They 
almost  never  see  police  brought  to  account 
for  their  actions.  Let  me  read  a  few  recent 
headlines  from  ttt  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"Youth  Slain  (by  Police)  In  Tragic  Error." 

"One  out  of  Every  10  Lawmen  In  County 
Accused  of  Malpractice:  Most  Frequent  Of- 
fense is  "Use  of  Physical  Force."  " 

"Burglary  Suspect.  14,  Killed  Id  LA.  Mar- 
ket by  Deputy." 

"Slaying  of  Sniper  Suspect  Ruled  "Not 
Criminal.' " 

"Police  Actions  Termed  'Harassment.*  " 

Once  again  I  must  stress  that  I  am  not 
solely  condemning  Uie  police,  though  they, 
no  less  than  Hitler's  agents,  must  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions.  I  am  asserting 
only  that  our  tradition  of  violence,  abetted 
by  the  Ignorance  and  willful  blindness  of 
whltetown — the  American  counterpart  of  the 
good  Germans — and  immensely  stimulated 
by  resistance  in  blacktown,  have  together 
resulted  In  satlspresslon,  a  police  state,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  police  as  a  political 
entity. 

Few  In  whltetown  will  agree  with  the 
urban  pathology  I  have  sought  to  Illuminate. 
I  grant  that  my  thesis  is-not  heavily  docu- 
mented. For  those  wishing  a  closer  Inspec- 
tion of  the  facts  I  refer  to  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission report  and  to  the  several  studies  of 
the  Commission  on  Violence,  of  which  Prof. 
Germann's  paper  is  an  admirable  example.  I 
have  only  done  what  these  reports  did  not  do, 
put  a  line  under  all  the  findings  and  8kdd 
them  up.  The  sum  Is  the  police  state. 

Yet  before  Americans  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything  slgnlflcant  about  this  condi- 
tion, I  fear  that  even  more  pointed  evidence 
will  have  to  be  offered.  Then  I  see  the  urgent 
need  for  a  city-by-city  Report  on  the  Prev- 
alence of  Police  State  Practices.  Assembling 
such  a  report  would  be  worthy  of  Ralph  Na- 
der's attention,  for  It  most  requires  Inde- 
pendence, energy,  and  healthy  disrespect  of 
conventional  opinion  and  authority.  Perhaps 
he  would  consider  bringing  together  a  coun- 
terpart of  that  valiant  band,  Nader's  Raiders, 
that  has  lately  uncovered  so  many  stagnant 
and  hidden  pools  in  official  Washington.  Only 
such  a  diagnostic  technique,  dealing  with 
both  the  producers  and  consumers  of  police 
state  practices,  would  stand  a  chance  of 
bringing  white  America  face  to  face  with  Its 
most  foreboding  contemporary  creation. 

There  Is  some  irony  in  the  public  and 
Congressional  revolt  we  are  now  witnessing 
against  that  other  formidable  bastion  of 
legitimated  violence,  the  Pentagon.  Today 
budgets  are  cut,  new  arms  programs  ques- 
tioned and  sometimes  eliminated,  and  even 
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the  preponderant  role  of  the  military  In  for- 
eign policy  appears  on  Its  way  to  dilution.  All 
this  at  a  moment  when  the  domestic  military 
force  Is  achieving  a  never-before-counte- 
nanced role  In  urban  affairs 

Public  reason  Is  beginning  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  domination  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  because  it  has  become  evident 
that  we  have  been  foolishly  frightening  our- 
selves, almost  to  death,  about  dangers  that 
are  non-existent  or  magnified  immensely  out 
of  scale. 

It  would  be  nice  to  thlnK  that  public  rea- 
son might  also  prevail  soon  with  respect  to 
events  and  problems  within  our  borders, 
where  we  are  similarly  frightening  ourselves 
silly.  The  problems  are  all  there,  and  In- 
tractable enough:  but  they  cannot  be  solved 
by  force  any  more  than  we  have  solved  Viet 
Nam  with  a  hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of 
violence. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  a  reign  of  public  reason  In  black- 
town.  I  am  more  afraid  that  in  the  mean- 
time we  shall  do  our  best  to  reinstate  docility 
and  subnusslveness  in  our  black  fellow- 
cittzens  as  their  only  proper  attitude. 

I  am  most  afraid  that  we  shall  soon  have 
our  own  Reichstag  fire,  and  that  a  shameful 
civil  war  will  erupt,  and  bloody  our  con- 
science and  honor  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman   for   his   comments, 

I  was  in  Jackson.  Miss.,  as  wtis  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  We  were  at 
the  funeral  for  James  Earl  Green.  Mr. 
Green  was  no  Black  Panther;  he  was  a 
17-year-old  high  school  senior  walking 
home  from  work,  and  he  was  struck  down 
in  a  senseless  fusillade  of  gunfire  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Police  that  killed  two 
and  wounded  many  more.  His  entire 
crime  was  that  of  walking  down  the^ide- 
walk  across  from  the  ill-fated  women's 
dorm.itorj-  of  Jackson  SUte  College  that 
day.  I  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  inspected  the 
facade  of  that  dormitor>',  and  I  too  have 
concluded  that  it  is  notiiing  short  of  a 
miracle  that  the  dead  were  not  numbered 
in  dozens.  I  hope  that  I  never  again  see 
anything  in  this  countrj-  as  close  to  a  do- 
mestic search  and  destroy  mission  as 
that. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  have  just  re- 
minded me  of  one  other  item  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  permission  to  have  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks. 

I  refer  to  some  remarks  which  were 
recently  made  by  a  police  chief  in  Cali- 
fornia who  has  had  a  great  amount  of 
dealing  with  the  Black  Panthers  out 
there.  You  would  expect  that  his  remarks 
regarding  the  Black  Panthers  would  be 
rather  vituperative. 

To  the  contrary,  however,  in  trying  to 
explain  to  the  rest  of  this  Nation  what 
causes  Black  Panthers,  this  police  chief 
in  a  very  articulate  marmer  describes  to 
this  Nation  the  kinds  of  conditions  that 
have  fostered  and  created  situations  in 
which  this  Nation  now  has  groups  such  as 
the  Black  Panthers. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  them  to  see 
these  comments  which  were  printed  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
recently,  and  I  would  now  at  this  time 
ask  for  permission  to  include  this  edi- 


torial as  a  part  of  my  statement  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *Mr. 
Grayk  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 
Lesson  From  the  Panthers 

The  recent  sutement  about  the  Black 
Panther  party  by  the  police  chief  of  Oakland. 
Calif..  Is  pertinent  because  the  chief  has  been 
concerned  with  the  Panther  problem  ever 
since  the  party  came  into  being  In  his  city 
and  state  three  years  ago. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Chief  E.  R. 
Gain,  drawing  upon  his  Oakland  experiences, 
to  denounce,  to  express  bitterness  and  to 
make  otherwise  nonconstructlve  comment. 
Instead,  he  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  His 
clear  view  Is  worth  emphasizing: 

"The  American  people."  Chief  Gain  said, 
"should  recognize  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Black  Panther  party  Is  not  at  all  unique, 
given  the  violence  of  our  society,  given  the 
divisions  in  our  country,  given  the  plight  of 
the  poor  blacks  in  our  cities  .  .  .  The  Black 
Panther  party  Is  a  retrogressive.  Irrational, 
amblguotis  movement  ...  It  could  not  sur- 
vive were  It  not  for  the  underlying  conditions 
under  which  black  people  are  forced  to  live 

"If  the  poor  black  man  In  this  country 
could  only  have  hope.  If  he  could  see  a  na- 
tional government  where  a  president  would 
speak  up  and  see  their  plight  and  promise  a 
national  commitment  to  change  It.  If  they 
could  sense  that  hope,  they  would  end  the 
Black  Panther  party  and  Its  present  plat- 
form .  .  . 

"But  they  have  not  been  given  that  hope. 
President  Johnson  refused  to  endorse  the 
Kerner  Commission  report  (on  civil  disor- 
ders) .  President  Nixon  hasnt  endorsed 
the  Elsenhower  Commission  report  (on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  violence).  These 
reports  Just  sit  there  on  the  shelf.  There  Is 
no  national  commitment  to  do  something 
about  creating  jobs  and  housing  and  hope. 

"So  you  have  Panthers  and  you  have  crime 
which  Is  caused  by  poverty.  We  can  deal 
with  It  for  the  short  run  with  more  and  more 
policemen  and  you  may  wind  up  with  a 
police  sUte.  Or  we  can  make  the  kind  of 
commitment  that  has  to  be  made  to  correct 
these  conditions.  It's  tip  to  us.  and  the  Pan- 
thers have  very  little  to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Chicago 
for  presenting  us  with  an  opportunity 
and  a  forum  in  which  we  can  discuss  this 
grave  situation  that  has  evolved  in  our 
country  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  not  only  for  black  people, 
but  for  all  people  who  happen  not  to  be 
in  the  power  structure  of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  the  remarks  they  have  made  prior  to 
my  speaking,  and  I  wish  to  say  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  "murders"  of  two  members 
of  the  Black  Panther  party  in  Chicago  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country.  While  those  in 
high  government  office  are  demanding 
respect  for  law  and  order,  people  across 
this  country  are  being  legally  executed 
by  those  who  are  supposed  to  enforce  the 


law.  The  killing  of  the  two  Panthers  in 
Chicago  is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  must 
be  viewed  in  its  totality  and  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  blacks  in  this  Na- 
tion who  are  killed  annually  by  police 
officers  under  very  questionable  circum- 
stances. 

A  passage  from  the  grand  jury  report 
documenting  what  happened  on  that 
December  night  in  Chicago  vividly  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  law  and  order  pro- 
ponents. "The  whole  concept  of  going  on 
a  raid  in  a  high-crime  density  area  to 
obtain  weapons  from  Itnown  militants — 
led  by  a  convicted  felon  believed  to  be 
dangerous — with  only  14  men,  in  plain- 
clothes, in  the  dead  of  night,  with  no 
sound  equipment,  no  Ughting  equipment, 
no  tear  gas,  and  no  plan  for  dealing 
with  potential  resistance  seems  ill-con- 
ceived," the  grand  jury  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Black  Panther  shoot- 
out leaves  a  great  deal  unexplained.  In 
addition  to  the  two  Black  Panthers 
killed,  four  others  were  wounded  by  po- 
lice in  that  raid  at  the  Chicago  apart- 
ment. 

On  December  4.  1969.  State's  Attor- 
ney Edward  V.  Hanrahan  said: 

As  soon  as  our  men  announced  they  were 
policemen,  occupants  of  the  first  floor  apart- 
ment attacked  them  with  shotgun  Are. 

The  officers  took  cover  and  the  occupants 
continued  firing  at  our  policemen  from  sev- 
eral rooms  in  the  apartment. 

The  Federal  grand  jury  probing  the 
police  raid  on  the  Black  Panther  apart- 
ment concluded  that  only  one  shot,  if 
any,  was  fired  from  inside  the  biiilding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  raises  some  very 
serious  questions  about  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  State's  Attorney  Edward  V. 
Hanrahan.  Was  he  an  actual  eyewitness 
to  the  Black  Panther  murders?  If  so,  did 
he  deliberately  lie  about  the  role  of  the 
police?  Or  was  he  misinformed  about 
what  actually  happened?  If  so,  will  Mr. 
Hanrahan  pursue  the  prosecution  of  the 
police  officers  with  the  same  dihgence 
and  tenacity  that  he  pursued  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Panthers? 

Either  the  State's  attorney  general  was 
not  an  eyewitness  of  the  crime,  or  the 
persons  who  informed  him  of  their  crime 
deliberately  misled  him.  It  raises  some 
other  questions,  too.  If  the  State's  attor- 
ney general  were  an  eyewitness  of  a 
crime,  and  described  it  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  mislead  the  public  by  saying  there 
was  shotgun  fire  coming  out,  the  police 
officers  took  cover,  and  then  the  people 
inside  continued  to  fire  and  continued 
to  fire,  and  that  the  police  officers  only 
shot  in  self-defense,  and  if  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  grand  jiuy  is  such  that 
they  can  prove  that  only  one  bullet,  if 
any,  came  out,  then,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Hanrahan  is  a  liar,  and  if  he  were  not  an 
eyewitness  to  that  crime,  and  he  relied 
on  other  people  to  give  him  the  infor- 
mation, and  they  deliberately  misled  him 
in  this  instance,  then  the  other  question 
that  I  would  like  to  raise  is.  Will  Mr. 
Hanrahan  have  the  same  diligence  and 
the  same  tenacity  to  prosecute  those  who 
deliberately  misled  him  as  he  had  in  at- 
tempting to  prosecute  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  party?  ' 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  this 
killing  in  Chicago  was  not  an  Isolated 
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case.  It  happens  across  this  counti-y.  In 
my  district,  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis  in 
the  last  3  years  we  have  had  black  people 
shot  by  police  officers  who  had  appre- 
hended them  and  arrested  them  and 
cuffed  their  hands  behind  their  backs, 
and  between  the  time  they  cuffed  their 
hands  behind  their  backs  and  the  time 
these  particular  people  arrived  at  the 
police  station,  they  were  killed  by  police 
officers,  two  of  them  shot  In  the  back. 
The  police  claimed  they  were  attempting 
to  escape — with  their  hands  cuffed  be- 
hind their  backs. 

Just  recently  in  my  district  In  St. 
Louis  a  police  officer  sent  out  an  emer- 
gency code  that  a  riot  was  taking  place 
in  a  public  housing  project,  and  this  was 
an  integrated  housing  project,  black  and 
white  people  living  there,  and  a  police 
officer  claimed  that  a  sniper  had  fired  at 
him  from  a  rooftop  in  an  11 -story  build- 
ing. There  were  over  2,000  people  living 
in  that  buil«Kng.  and  he  claimed  that  one 
shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  over  100  police 
officers  with  automatic  weapons,  some  of 
them  illegal — and  we  have  pictures  of  the 
illegal  weapons  that  they  used — sprayed 
that  public  housing  project  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  more  than  2,000 
people  were  at  home,  and  they  shot  out 
hundreds  of  windows  of  iimocent  people 
and  jeopardized  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people.  This  is  the  kind  of  response  that 
we  are  getting  across  this  country  today 
by  police  officers  who  are  overreacting 
In  most  instances. 

I,  too,  visited  the  campus  at  Jackson 
State  College,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
shameful  that  police  officers  and  high- 
way patrolmen,  as  occurred  in  the  in- 
cident at  Jackson  State  College,  can  roll 
a  tank  up  on  a  university  campus 
mounted  with  a  machinegun  and  spray 
bullets  Into  a  dormitory,  a  girls'  dormi- 
tory, as  they  did  at  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege. I  think  that  this  is  indicative  of  the 
depths  to  which  we  have  sunk  in  this 
country.  I  agree  with  the  previous 
speaker  that  there  will  be  no  respect  for 
law  and  order  In  this  country  until  those 
who  are  responsible  for  enforcing  law 
and  order  begin  to  respect  it  themselves. 

I  include  some  articles  from  various 
newspapers  commenting  on  the  killing  of 
the  Black  Panthers  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  following  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 

May  18,  1970] 

Police  82,  Panthkrs  1 

The  obvious  questions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  federal  grand  Jury's  report  on  the  Black 
Panther  shootout  in  Chicago  last  December 
are  whether  the  police  opened  fire  without 
cause  on  the  nine  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment they  raided  and  whether  officers  then 
proceeded  to  falsify  evidence  so  as  not  only 
to  protect  themselves  but  also  to  assure  that 
the  seven  survivors  were  sent  to  prison. 

That  more  damaging  evidence  against  the 
police  was  not  revealed  by  the  Jury  can  In 
large  part  be  blamed  on  the  Panthers  them- 
selves. The  seven  survivors  of  the  raid  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  Jury,  convinced  it 


stacked  against  them.  That,  It  Is  now  appar- 
ent, was  not  so.  It  Is  a  credit  to  the  persist- 
ence and  keen  Judgment  of  the  Jury  that  It 
was  able  to  go  as  far  as  It  did  In  exposing  the 
police  conduct  In  the  matter  under  the  clr- 
cums  lances. 

Here,  in  short,  Is  what  the  Jury  found:  The 
police  fired  82  shots,  the  Panthers  one,  a  far 
cry  from  the  running  gun-battle  account 
given  the  press  Immediately  after  the  raid. 
The  police  laboratory  left  In  the  apkartment 
at  least  80  bullets  ana  casings  and  numerous 
other  Items  of  evidence,  gathering  only  that 
evidence  which  would  support  the  police 
version  of  the  one-way  shootout.  The  labora- 
tory did  not  ask  the  raiding  police  to  turn 
over  their  weapons  for  ballistics  tesU  until 
after  the  seven  Panthers  had  been  Indicted 
and  questions  about  the  Indictment  arose. 
The  Inquiry  conducted  by  the  police  depart- 
ment's Internal  Investigation  unit  was  "so 
seriously  deficient  that  It  suggests  purpose- 
ful malfeasance."  The  coroner's  report  re- 
versed the  entry  and  exit  wounds  in  Fred 
Hampton's  head.  The  coroner  falsely  reported 
that  the  contents  of  Hampton's  stomach  had 
been  analyzed  as  part  of  the  autopsy.  The  In- 
dictments against  the  seven  surviving  Black 
Panthers  were  based  on  "mistaken"  evidence. 
Charges  against  the  seven  were  dropp)ed  by 
States  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  only 
after  the  federal  grand  Jury  notified  the 
court  of  the  "mistaken"  evidence. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  to  the  seven  if  an  independ- 
ent investigation  of  the  shootings  had  not 
been  undertaken  by  a  federal  Jury.  The  panel 
suggested  that  a  subsequent  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigate whether  the  Panthers'  refusal  to 
testify  constituted  obstruction  of  Justice. 
What  the  Panthers'  might  do  Is  use  the 
second  grand  Jury  to  urge  that  charges  are 
brought  against  the  appropriate  police  and 
public  officials,  an  opporturUty  they  had  with 
the  first  Jury  but  stupidly  forfeited.  If  the 
Panthers  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  sec- 
ond Jury  they  have  little  cause  to  complain 
that  "the  system"  will  not  allow  Justice  done. 
But  one  needs  no  sympathy  for  the  Pan- 
thers to  realize  that  police  above  all  must  be 
held  to  strict  accountability  for  the  law.  for 
the  sake  of  all  citizens.  No  one  needs  a  shoot- 
'em-up  police  force. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch   May  19 
1970) 

PALSmCATION  AND  MISREPRESENTATION 

How  Pederal  Grand  Jury  Describeo  Po- 
lice IN  Black  Panther  Case 
(Excerpts  from  a  249-page  report  filed  by 
a  United  States  District  Court  grand  Jury  at 
Chicago  which  investigated  the  police  raid  on 
a  Black  Panther  Party  apartment  last  De- 
cember.) 

Chicago. — The  great  variance  between  the 
physical  evidence  and  the  evidence  and  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  raises  the  question 
as  to  whtther  the  officers  are  falsifying  their 
accounts. 

At  an  absolute  minimum,  the  participating 
officers  say  they  were  fired  at  with  10  to  15 
shots.  Yet.  only  one  bullet  hole,  one  shell  and 
one  projectile — all  associated  with  the  blast 
by  a  slug  through  the  living  room  door — can 
be  Identified  balllstically  as  having  been  fired 
by  the  occupants.  The  most  plausible  expla- 
nation, but  one  rejected  by  the  officers.  Is 
that  In  the  darkness  and  excitement  they 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  occupants  the 
fire  of  other  officers. 

It  Is  impossible  to  determine  If  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  civil  rights  have 
been  violated  without  the  testimony  and  co- 
operation of  the  surviving  Panther  members. 
This  co-operation  has  been  denied  to  the 
grand  Jury.  Given  the  political  nature  of  the 
Panthers,  the  grand  Jury  Is  forced  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  more  Interested  In  the 
Issue  of  police  persecution  than  in  obtain- 
ing justice. 


The  whole  concept  of  going  on  a  raid  in  a 
high  crime  density  area  to  obtain  weapons 
from  known  militants — led  by  a  convicted 
felon  believed  to  be  dangerous — with  only 
14  men,  in  plainclothes,  In  the  dead  of  night, 
with  no  sound  equipment,  no  lighting  equip- 
ment, no  tear  gas  and  no  plan  for  dealing 
with  potential  resistance,  seems  lU-con- 
celved.  The  grand  Jxiry  believes  that  a  pro- 
fessional police  department  would  not  have 
adopted  such  an  approach. 

The  crime  lab  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment was  responsible.  In  part  at  least, 
for  a  totally  Inadequate  search  and  for  a 
grossly  insufficient  analysis.  The  team  re- 
covered but  seven  items  and  left  behind  at 
least  80  projectiles  and  casings  and  at  least 
as  many  other  Items  of  physical  evidence. 
The  testimony  that  the  team's  only  purpose 
was  to  gather  evidence  supporting  the  offi- 
cer's stories,  makes  it  clear  that  there  simply 
was  no  thorough  professional  examination 
made  of  the  premises.  Similarly,  the  work 
done  by  the  lab  after  It  received  the  limited 
amount  of  evidence  submitted  displays 
questionable  professionalism. 

The  performance  of  the  internal  investiga- 
tions division  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment was  so  seriously  deficient  that  it 
suggests  purposeful  malfeasance.  The  regu- 
lar channels  of  the  IID  were  bypassed.  No 
officer  was  given  the  opportunity  to  explain 
what  happened  in  detail  and  all  fhe  subordi- 
nate officers  were  asked  only  to  ratify  their 
sergeant's  account — which  Itself  was  based 
not  only  on  prepared  questions,  but  sug- 
gested answers  composed  by  a  police  lawyer 
and  shown  to  the  sergeant  In  advance. 

Nor  did  the  IID  investigate  any  potential 
violations  of  Police  Department  regulations 
by  the  officers.  When  Superintendent 
James  R.  Conlisk  was  told  that  proposed 
answers,  as  well  as  the  questions,  had  been 
prepared  and  discussed,  he  s&id:  ".  .  .1  am 
flabbergasted  to  think  that  such  a  thing 
covild  exist." 

Moreover,  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
this  "investigation",  In  the  view  of  the  grand 
Jiu-y,  was  misleading  to  the  general  public 
by  inferring  that  a  legitimate  investigation 
was  held. 

It  must  be  reported  that  the  Panther  tac- 
tics and  policies  help  create  much  of  the 
very   tension   and  conflict  they   have  com- 
plained of  m  this  and  other  cases.  While  the 
grand  Jury  has  fociaed  on   the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  any  analysis 
of  law  enforcement   problems  in   this  case 
must  make  It  clear  that  there  Is  no  Intention 
to  defend  or  excuse  any  violations  of  state 
and   local  law.   In  this  case,   the  state's  at- 
torney's poUce  did.  in  fact,  seize  and  remove 
from   public  circulation   19   weapons  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  fact  that 
the  raid  was  poorly  planned  and  executed 
and  the  evidence  was  mishandled  does  not 
mean  that  there  should  have  been  no  raid. 
This   Investigation    establishes   reasonable 
grounds  to  question  whether  the  continua- 
tion of  the  coroner's  office  is  desirable.  The 
findings  were  based  on  Incomplete  evidence 
and.  In  fact,  were  not  binding  on  anyone. 
Nor  did  the  medical  work  seem  to  be  of  high 
caliber.   The  reversal   of   the   entrance   and 
exit  hole  made  by  a  bullet  In  Fred  Hamp- 
ton's head  and  the  misdescription  of  one  of 
Hampton's   wounds   could   have  caused   se- 
rious repercussions.  The  understafflng.  Inade- 
quate procedures,  use  of  an  tmllcensed  pa- 
thologist Indicate  serlotis  problems. 

The  pathologist  from  the  coroner's  office 
misrepresented  the  autopsy  procedures  which 
he  followed  by  stating  that  he  had  opened 
the  stomach  of  Hampton  and  examined  Its 
contents.  In  fact  the  stomach  was  xm- 
touched.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  matters  which  the  grand  Jury 
took  up  was  the  question  of  why  the  raided 
premises  were  not  sealed  or  otherwise  made 
secure  until  almost  two  weeks  after  the  In- 
cident.  The   clvU    authorities   which   could 
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have  sealed  the  premises  while  a  detailed 
and  thorough  examination  was  made  all  de- 
clined responsibility  for  the  failure  to  seal. 

Not  only  did  the  state's  attorney's  police 
fall  to  turn  In  their  weapons  for  testing,  the 
crime  laboratory  did  not  even  request  them 
to  do  so  until  after  a  mistaken  report  was 
prepared  and  Indictments  based  on  it.  When 
the  grand  Jury  received  evidence  from  the 
FBI  that  the  pyollce  crime  laboratory  had  in- 
correctly identified  two  shells  as  having  been 
fired  from  the  wcipons  seized  from  Brenda 
Harris  and  that  there  was  thus  evidence  of 
only  one  shot  having  been  flred  by  Panther 
weapons,  it  promptly  notified  the  court  of  a 
potential  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

The  grand  Jury  had  evidence  that  part  of 
the  evidence  "upon  which  those  indictments 
charging  the  seven  survivors  with  attempted 
murder  had  been  based  was  false. 

The  grand  Jury  believes  that  the  action  of 
these  Panther  witnesses  In  refusing  to  testify 
is  without  legal  Justification  and  is  nothing 
more  than  political  posturing  to  publicize 
the  Panthers'  position  on  Juries.  The  Jury 
recommends  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bobby 
Rush.  Panther  minister  of  defense,  In  for- 
mulating and  announcing  the  Panther  policy 
against  co-operation,  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  by  a  subsequent  grand  Jury  to 
determine  If  It  violates  federal  laws  prohibit- 
ing obstruction  of  Justice. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  25.  19701 
The  Pouck  and  the  Bi-ack  Panthtrs 

The  report  of  the  federal  grand  Jury  which 
investigated  a  police  raid  on  a  Black  Pan- 
ther apartment  In  Chicago  last  December  Is 
a  stunning  document.  It  demonstrates.  In 
the  most  vivid  terms,  why  some  Negroes  In 
this  country  regard  the  police  as  their  natu- 
ral enemy  and  demand  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  American  government  be  changed 
But  It  also  demonstrates  that  this  system  of 
government  can  work  to  protect  those  same 
Negroes  if  only  they  will  use  it.  Because  It  Is 
so  rare  for  a  single  document,  for  a  single 
case,  to  present  both  aspects  of  this  feeling 
of  distrust  and  fear,  we  are  publishing  else- 
where on  this  page  today  extracts  from  the 
grand  Jury's  findings. 

One  cannot  read  the  entire  report,  which 
runs  well  over  25,000  words,  without  being 
appalled  at  the  conduct  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  Chicago.  The  story  of  the  raid, 
as  pieced  together  by  the  grand  Jury,  would 
sound  Uke  an  episode  out  of  the  Keystone 
Kope  If  It  were  not  so  tragic.  The  raid,  an 
attempt  to  serve  a  search  warrant  for  illegal 
weapons,  was  poorly  planned  and  Ineptly 
executed.  The  pwllce  contend  to  this  day 
that  they  met  heavy  resistance;  they  told 
the  grand  Jury  the  Panthers  fired  10  to  15 
shots  at  them  at  a  minimum.  But  the  grand 
Jury  discovered  that  of  the  83  empty  shells 
subsequently  picked  up  In  the  apartment.  82 
had  been  fired  In  police  weapons.  And  of  the 
58  bullets  that  were  recovered,  55  were  flred 
In  police  weajxsns.  The  only  physical  evi- 
dence of  Panther  shooting  the  gn'and  Jury 
found  supports  the  police  contention  that  a 
Panther  fired  first.  But  none  of  the  physical 
evidence  supports  the  police  story  of  a  fire- 
fight.  The  grand  Jury  concluded,  "The  most 
plausible  explanation,  but  one  rejected  by 
the  officers.  Is  that  in  the  darkness  and  ex- 
citment  they  mistakenly  attributed  to  the 
occupants  fof  the  apartment)  the  Are  of 
other  oflBcers." 

Regardless  of  what  happened  In  that 
apartment,  there  Is  plenty  of  other  material 
In  this  report  to  convince  black  militants 
and  many  others  that  the  police  were  less 
interested  In  upholding  the  law  and  seeing 
Jtistice  done  than  In  getting  the  Panthers 
and  covering  up  any  Illegal  tracks  they  made 
In  getting  them.  The  gnmd  Jury  said  that 
the  police  search  of  the  apartment  was  un- 
professional, that  the  police  Investigation  of 
the   actions   of   the   raiding   officers    was   a 


whitewash,  that  the  coroner's  autopsy  was 
incompetent,  that  some  of  the  Information 
released  by  the  prosecutor  to  news  media 
was  clearly  erroneous,  and  that  the  man  who 
made  ballistics  tests  for  the  police  knew 
they  were  Inadequate  (they  were  alao  er- 
roneous) but  feared  for  his  Job  If  he  said  so. 

With  this  kind  of  conduct  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials — It  is  not  hard  to  see  In  it  a 
deliberate  plot  to  convict  the  surviving  Pan- 
thers of  attempted  murder  on  false  evi- 
dence— how  much  more  does  a  militant  who 
thinks  the  American  sj-stem  is  oppressive 
need  to  decide  that  he  has  no  chance  for 
Justice  and  equality  as  long  as  that  system 
exists? 

The  grand  Jury  report  is  in  Itself  an  Inter- 
esting answer  because  the  grand  Jury  Is  a 
part  of  that  system  and  It  was  ready  to  act 
against  the  police.  The  investigative  Job 
dene  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  was  superb 
and  led  {Jlrectly  to  the  dismissal  of  the  in- 
dictments against  the  surviving  Panthers. 
The  evidence  of  police  misconduct  these  two 
agencies  supplied  the  grand  Jury  was  so  sub- 
stantial that  the  Jury  begged  those  survivors 
to  provide  It  with  the  additional  evidence  it 
needed  for  an  Indictment.  They  refused  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  not  testify  before 
a  Jury  most  of  whose  members  were  white. 
The  following  exchange  between  an  assistant 
United  States  attorney  and  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors tells  it  better  than  we  can: 

"Q.  So  I  say  to  you  again  that  this  Is  the 
only  grand  Jury  you  have  got,  and  this  is  the 
only  body  In  existence  at  this  time  who  has 
power  to  do  anything.  .  .  . 

"You  have  a  small  child.  Miss  Johnson, 
and  I  am  convinced  and  I  think  the  g^'t^hd 
Jury  Is  convinced  that  what  happened  on 
December  4th,  1969  should  not  happen  again 
But  their  power  to  act.  Miss  Johnson,  Is  tied 
Into  your  power  to  cooperate  with  this  grand 
Jury,  and  I  would  hate  to  read  two  weeks 
from  now  or  two  months  from  now  or  two 
years  from  now  that  there  has  been  another 
shoot-out  in  Chicago  or  any  other  city  where 
two  men  are  killed  and  four  people  are 
wounded.  If  I  do  read  that.  Miss  Johnson, 
and  if  you  read  it,  then  I  think  we  can  both 
say  one  of  the  reasons  this  has  happened  is 
because  you  sat  on  this  stand  with  the  power 
to  do  something  about  it  and  rhetoric  was 
more  important  to  you  than  Justice.  .  .  . 

"A.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  this  grand 
Jury." 

This  whole  episode.  It  seems  to  us,  sums 
up  one  of  the  major  tragedies  of  our  time. 
The  government — in  this  case  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  Chicago — has  pro- 
vided a  substantial  reason  for  some  citizens 
to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  justice  for 
them.  For  lack  of  faith — and  not  without 
some  reason — those  citizens  have  helped 
make  that  belief  come  true  by  refusing  to 
accept  justice  when  It  Is  offered.  That  is  the 
a»-ful  dilemma,  for  the  system  of  law  en- 
forcement can  only  be  reformed  or  Improved 
if  all  citizens  are  willing  to  help.  This  grand 
jury  tried;  the  Black  Panthers  would  not. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

The  Orans  Jtjbt   Report  on  the  Panther 
Raid 

At  4:45  a.m.  last  December  4,  a  force  of 
policemen  assigned  to  the  state's  attorney's 
office  In  Chicago  began  a  raid  on  an  apart- 
ment occupied  by  a  group  of  Black  Panthers. 
Within  the  next  10  minutes,  almost  100  shots 
were  flred.  Two  Panther  leaders  were  killed. 
Potir  other  occupants  of  the  apartment 
were  wounded,  police  seized  19  weap>ons  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  raid 
has  become  a  cause  celehre  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther movement,  whose  leaders  claim  It  was 
planned  deliberately  to  kill  Panthers.  The 
police  claim  it  was  a  legitimate  raid  aimed 
at  confiscating  an  arms  cache. 

On  May  15,  a  federal  grand  Jury  released 


a  25-pa^e  rep>ort  on  Its  Investigation  Into 
that  raid,  an  investigation  led  by  a  team  of 
Justice  Department  lawyers  and  aided  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  That  report 
finds  the  stated  purjxjse  of  the  raid  to  have 
been  valid  but  its  planning  and  execution 
"unprofessional.''  The  report  denounces  the 
Chicago  law  ejiforcement  agencies,  the  news 
media,  and  the  Panthers  for  subsequent  acts. 
The  grand  jury  could  find  no  evidence,  for 
Instance,  that  more  than  one  shot  was  flred 
by  a  Black  Panther,  although  the  police  In- 
sist many  shots  were  flred  at  them.  It  found 
that  a  Chicago  ballistics  expert  Incorrectly 
Identified  bullets  as  coming  from  a  Panther 
gun  when  they  came  from  police  guns;  that 
a  pathologist  hired  by  the  Panthers  Incor- 
rectly said  Hampton  was  drugged  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  that  the  coroner  reported  ex- 
amining Hampton's  stomach  when  he  had 
not  done  so.  The  grand  Jury  clearly  Im- 
plies that  It  might  have  Indicted  some  police- 
men for  their  actions  except  for  the  refusal 
of  the  Panthers  to  testify. 

The  following  are  extracts  by  this  grand 
Jury  .  .  .  has  presented  a  rare  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  various  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and,  Indeed,  the  whole 
legal  system.  .  .  .  Such  an  analysis  of  our  law 
enforcement  machinery  Is  especially  appro- 
priate at  a  time  when  the  basic  fairness  and 
fundamental  competence  of  the  American 
Legal  System  is  constantly  questioned  and, 
by  some,  totally  repudiated.  The  analysis 
which  follows  is  disappointing  because  it 
demonstrates  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
performance  of  some  public  agencies  and 
mutual  suspicion  among  the  Individuals  In- 
volved that  seems  almost  paranoic. 

THE  POLICE  AND  PBOSECtTrOBS 

The  grand  Jury  concludes  that  the  state's 
attorney's  office  should  discontinue  or  mini- 
mize the  use  of  police  assigned  to  It  for  nor- 
mal police  department  functions  such  as  the 
service  of  search  warrants  .  .  .  The  grand 
jury  believes  the  facts  show  that  the  state's 
attorney's  police  are  neither  trained  nor 
equipped  for  such  major  undertakings. 

The  problems  Inherent  In  using  the  state's 
attorney's  police  In  this  way  are  readily  ap- 
paxent.  It  was  never  clear  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  crime  scene,  either  Its  search  or 
its  security.  Police  department  officials  say 
the  state's  attorney's  officers  had  the  re- 
sponsibility because  It  was  their  raid,  and 
the  fwlice  department  only  provided  assist- 
ance as  requested.  The  state's  attorney  said 
that  when  the  police  crime  laboratory  men 
arrived,  the  whole  scene  was  their  respKsnsl- 
blUty.  As  a  result,  no  gun  was  tagged  or  fin- 
gerprinted, no  record  made  of  where  It  was 
found,  no  proper  inventory  was  made  and  no 
record  shows  what  ammunition  was  in  each, 
if  any.  The  scene  was  abandoned  by  7;  30 
a.m.  through  an  unexplainable  series  of  con- 
flicting orders  .  .  . 

Moreover,  the  whole  concept  of  going  on 
a  raid  In  a  high  crime  density  area  to  obtain 
weapons  from  known  militants — led  by  a 
convicted  felon  believed  to  be  dangerous — 
with  only  14  men,  In  plainclothes.  In  the 
dead  of  night,  with  no  sound  equipment,  no 
lighting  equipment,  no  tear  gas  and  no  plan 
for  dealing  with  potential  resistance  seems 
ill-conceived.  The  grand  Jury  believes  that  a 
professional  police  department  would  not 
have  adopted  such  an  approach  .  .  . 

The  operation  of  (the  Chicago  pwUce 
crime  laboratory)  in  this  case  Indicated  a  se- 
rious lack  of  professionalism  and  objectivity. 
The  whole  purpose  of  a  crime  laboratory  Is 
to  gather  and  analyze  evidence.  A  scientific 
approach.  In  the  grand  Jury's  view,  is  neces- 
sarily objective  and  unbiased.  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable how  the  activities  of  the  mobile 
crime  lab  team  can  be  Justified  In  light  of  this 
standard.  The  team  recovered  but  seven 
Items  and  left  behind  at  least  80  projectileB 
and  casings  and  at  least  as  noany  other  Itenu 
of  physical  evidence.  The  testimony  of  the 
team  leader  that  the  team's  only  purpose 
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was  to  gather  evidence  supporting  the  offi- 
cers' stories,  makes  It  clear  that  there  sim- 
ply was  no  thorough  professional  examina- 
tion of  the  premises  ,  .  . 

Similarly,  the  work  done  by  the  lab  after 
it  received  the  limited  amount  of  evidence 
submitted  displays  questionable  profession- 
alism. While  any  firearms  examiner  can  be 
excused  a  mistake — even  one  with  serious 
consequences — there  »ras  more  Involved  here. 
Not  only  did  the  state's  attorney's  police 
fall  to  turn  In  their  weapons  for  testing,  the 
crime  laboratory  did  not  even  request  them 
to  do  so  until  after  a  mistaken  report  was 
prepared  and  indictments  based  on  it  and 
after  this  grand  jury  investigation  was  initi- 
ated .  .  . 

In  short,  the  crime  lab  was  responsible,  in 
part  at  least,  for  a  totally  Inadequate  search 
and  grossly  Insufficient  analysis.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  firearms  examiner  that  he  could 
not  have  refused  to  sign  what  be  believed 
was  an  inadequate  and  preliminary  report 
on  pain  of  potential  discharge  Is  highly 
alarming.  If  true,  it  could  undermine  public 
confidence  In  all  scientific  analysis  performed 
by  this  agency  .  .  . 

The  performance  of  (the  Internal  Inspec- 
tion Division)  of  the  Chicago  police  depart- 
ment— the  branch  dedicated  to  Impartial 
and  objective  investigations  of  i>olice  con- 
duct— was  so  seriously  deficient  that  It  sug- 
gests purposeful  malfeasance.  The  regular 
channeLs  of  the  IID  were  bypassed.  Instead 
of  a  complete  Investigation  of  any  of  the 
factual  controversies  raging  In  the  press,  the 
investigation  consisted  only  of  gathering  all 
police  reports,  soliciting  cooperation  from 
counsel  for  persons  accused  of  crimes 
(know^lng  that  no  defense  counsel  would  per- 
mit pre-trial  statements  by  an  accused)  and 
asking  the  officers  Involved  a  few  simple 
conclusory  questions  In  which  they  denied 
wrongdoing.  No  officer  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  what  happened  in  detail 
and  all  the  subordinate  officers  were  asked 
only  to  ratify  their  sergeant's  account — 
which  Itself  was  based  not  only  on  prepared 
questions,  but  suggested  answers  composed 
by  a  police  department  lawyer  and  shown  to 
the  sergeant  In  advance  . . . 

Moreover,  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  this  "investigation,"  In  the  view  of  the 
grand  Jury,  was  misleading  to  the  general 
public  by  Inferring  that  a  legitimate  Investi- 
gation was  held.  The  grand  jury  found  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  raid  In  The 
Chicago  Tribune  than  it  did  In  the  IID 
flies  .  .  . 

Nor  did  the  medical  work  of  the  coroner's 
office  seem  to  be  of  higher  caliber.  The  rever- 
sal of  the  entrance  and  exit  hole  and  the 
mis-descrlptlon  of  one  of  Hampton's  wounds 
could,  in  some  cases,  have  caused  serious  re- 
percussions. The  understaffing.  Inadequate 
procedures,  use  of  an  unlicensed  pathologist, 
loss  of  a  crucial  dicta-belt  and  reliance  on 
dleners  (autopsy  assistants)  to  do  work  such 
as  fluoroscopy  Indicate  serious  problems. 

THE     MEDIA 

In  the  view  of  the  grand  Jury,  Improper 
and  grossly  exaggerated  stories  were  re- 
ported almost  dally  In  the  CJhlcago  media.  It 
seemed  to  become  a  kind  of  publicity  con- 
test with  everyone  Involved  releasing  more 
and  more  to  newspapers  and  other  media 
who  published  anything  and  everything. 
Thus,  the  smoke  had  hardly  cleared  before 
Panther  spokesmen  claimed  murder,  and 
their  claims  were  published.  Similarly,  the 
Injured  p»ollcemen  made  Immediate  state- 
ments to  the  press  at  the  hospital  which  were 
either  grossly  Inaccurate  or  grossly  dis- 
torted. Tlie  ensuing  escalations  .  .  .  culmi- 
nated in  a  television  spectacular  being  acted 
out  by  the  p>olicemen  who  did  the  shooting. 
While  we  can  understand  the  state's  attor- 
ney's position — that  he  felt  obliged  to  re- 
spond to  widely  published  charges  made  by 
Panther  spokesmen — the  jurors  cannot  ac- 


cept this  as  Justifying  the  extraordinary  tel- 
evision show  or  the  exclusive  (and  In  part 
erroneous)    Chicago  Tribune  account  .  .  . 

The  media  must  accept  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  problems  of  pre-trial  publicity. 
Especially  where  the  public  Is  intensely  in- 
terested in  a  case,  the  Journalists  must  rec- 
ognize their  duty  of  accurate  and  balanced 
reporting.  In  a  competitive  press,  sensa- 
tional headlines  reporting  unproved  and  un- 
checked allegations  undoubtedly  attract 
readership,  but,  if  in  error,  they  also  publi- 
cize misinformation,  sow  distrust  among  citi- 
zens and  may  even  prejudice  the  Interests  of 
justice. 

Nor  can  the  grand  Jury  justify  the  equally 
prejudical  approach  of  attorneys  for  the 
apartment  occupants.  Press  conferences 
were  held  by  defense  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses,  which,  at  least  In  one  Instance,  re- 
sulted in  the  widespread  dissemination  of  to- 
tally erroneous  information  on  drugs  with 
no  foundation  at  all  that  Hampton  was  in- 
tentionally miirdered  after  being  drugged  . . . 

THE    PANTHERS 

Organizations  such  as  the  Black  Panther 
Party  present  law  enforcement  problems  of 
the  most  serious  dimensions.  It  must  be  re- 
ported that  the  Panther  tactics  and  policies 
help  create  much  of  the  very  tension  and 
conflict  they  have  complained  of  in  this  and 
other  cases.  While  the  grand  jviry  has  fo- 
cused on  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  all  persons,  any  analysis  of 
law  enforcement  problems  In  this  case  must 
make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  intention  to  de- 
fend or  excuse  any  violations  of  state  and 
local  law.  C^ertainly,  gathering  large  num- 
bers of  unregistered  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion is  not  an  act  of  peace.  Public  advocacy 
of  violence  toward  policemen  is  not  an  ap- 
peal for  Justice.  The  constant  rhetoric  of 
revolution  in  the  tinder  of  the  ghetto  will 
never  solve  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  black  citizens. 

Much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to- 
ward eliminating  these  human  problems,  but 
the  continuing  process  of  change  and  correc- 
tion will  take  time,  perhaps  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  meantime,  the  difi^erence  be- 
tween chaos  and  order  is  the  responsibility 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  the  Job  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  to  preserve  order,  administer 
justice  and  guarantee  the  fundamental 
rights  of  all  citizens.  In  these  tasks,  they  de- 
serve public  understanding  and  support.  The 
activities  of  violence  oriented  groups  such 
as  the  Panthers  seriously  complicate  the 
achievement  of  legitimate  goals  of  such 
agencies  .  .  . 

If  officers  of  the  law  are  on  a  legitimate 
and  proper  mission  to  search  for  Illegal  weap- 
ons that  could  endanger  countless  persons, 
they  should  not  be  met  with  gun  Are.  In  this 
case,  the  state's  attorney's  police  did,  in  fact, 
seize  and  remove  from  public  circulation  19 
weapons  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  raid  wm  poorly 
planned  and  executed  and  the  evidence  was 
mishandled  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
have  been  no  raid  .  .  . 

CONCLUSION 

This  grand  jury  has  sincerely  endeavored 
to  exhaust  every  reasonable  means  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  this  case.  The  most 
concise  conclusion  is  that,  in  this  case.  It  is 
Impossible  to  determine  if  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  an  individual's  civil  rights 
have  been  violated  without  the  testimony 
and  cooperation  of  that  person.  This  co- 
operation has  been  denied  to  this  grand  Jury. 
Given  the  political  nature  of  the  Panthers, 
the  grand  Jury  Is  forced  to  conclude  that 
they  are  more  Interested  In  the  issue  of 
police  persecution  than  they  are  In  obtain- 
ing jvistlce.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  our  society  that 
such  groups  can  transform  such  Issues  Into 
donations,  sympathy  and  membership,  with- 


out ever  submitting  to  Impartial  fact  finding 
by  anyone.  Perhaps  the  short  answer  is  that 
revolutionary  groups  simply  do  not  want  the 
legal  system  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of 
agencies  of  law  enforcement.  In  this  case  at 
least,  gives  some  seasonable  basis  for  public 
doubt  of  their  efficiency  or  even  of  their 
crediblUty. 

The  resulting  competition  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  public  serves  to  increase  the 
polarization  in  the  community.  < 

[From  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  Dec.  4l.  1969] 

Panther  Oenociox  Plot  Arrtves  in 

Los  Angeles 

(By  Booker  Griflln) 

A  mass  national  plot  to  commit  genocide 
up>on  the  Black  Panther  party  has  reared  Its 
ugly  head  in  our  community. 

Raids  on  three  Panther  locations  early 
Monday  morning  brought  the  full  force  of 
the  authoritarians'  national  conspiracy 
against  the  party  to  grotesque  reality  In  our 
own  back  yard. 

Despite  police  department  and  power 
structure  appeasement  public  relations,  It 
Is  apparent  to  large  segments  of  the  black 
community — ranging  from  NAA<3P  types,  to 
elected  officials,  to  students,  to  small  chil- 
dren— that  the  police  department  Is  bully- 
ing the  Panthers  and  through  any  means 
necessary  la  trying  to  destroy  the  party. 

The  flrst  and  major  question  that  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is  whether  the  police  depart- 
ment was  picked  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky 
as  a  point  of  concentration  for  the  Black 
Panther  party  activities  or  whether  police 
practices  in  the  black  community  created  a 
need  that  the  Panthers  in  their  way  and 
ttirough  their  means  are  trying  to  meet. 

Could  It  be  that  the  Panthers  are  making 
some  attempt  to  program  a  silent  feeling 
that  beats  In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  a  great 
cross-section  of  the  black  community? 

AGAINST    PRACTICES 

This  does  not  Imply  that  such  a  feeling 
would  be  against  the  police,  but  against  the 
practices  of  many  officers.  Those  of  us  In  the 
news  media  who  viratched  commanding  of- 
ficers turn  their  backs  as  wildly  fanatic  of- 
ficers clubbed,  kicked  and  brutalized  help- 
less people.  Including  women  and  children 
around  the  Panther  area,  all  day  Monday 
must  have  clouded  feelings  In  tliat  regard 
today. 

The  unlawful  character  of  the  national 
raids  and  other  un-American  |>ersecutlon  of 
the  Panthers  is  based  upon  an  assumed 
mass  Ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  average  citizen.  Let's  look  at  the  legal 
basis  for  the  raids  In  Los  Angeles. 

Legal  right  to  storm  the  Panther  facilities 
was  lawful  by  virtue  of  warrants  to  arrest 
two  assumed  Panthers  on  alleged  charges. 
Warrants  were  also  issued  to  search  for  weap- 
ons. This  was  aU  supposed  to  be  based  on 
police  Intelligence  work. 

First  and  foremost,  the  police  were  on 
shjiky  ground  to  storm  three  sites  to  seek  two 
men  since  common  third-grade  arlthmetlo 
would  indicate  they  wouldn't  be  In  three 
places.  Hence  the  supi>ortlve  warrants  to 
search  for  weapons.  This  brings  me  face-to- 
face  with  the  two  practices  which  I  feel 
police  commit  which  are  among  the  five 
greatest  threats  to  Internal  security  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity  In  this  country. 

TWO    PRACTICXS 

These  two  practices  are  planting  evidence 
and  fabricating  charges. 

A  simple  example  of  planting  a  pistol  In 
a  man's  hand  after  he  has  been  gunned  down 
or  putting  narcotics  in  a  man's  pKXket  and 
then  arrest  him  for  possession. 

A  simple  example  of  fabrication  Is  when 
an  officer  assaults  a  person  and  then  books 
the  person  for  assault  against  an  officer. 
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I  feel  that  t>oth  of  these  t4K;tlcs  hare  been 
used  against  the  Panthers 

Mondays  raids  were  based  upon  alleged 
police  Intelligence  reports.  We  must  assume 
tha:  the  responsible  Judge  Chavez  (note  the 
minority  Judge) .  who  has  been  said  to  be  the 
Judge  who  Issued  the  legal  papers,  would  not 
act  without  reliable  Information. 

The  whole  validity  of  the  reliability  of  so- 
called  police  intelligence  Is  questionable  to 
me.  If  intelligence  was  so  good,  they  would 
have  known  that  the  sites  on  Exposition  and 
55th  St.  were  simple  communal  living  loca- 
tions and  they  would  never  have  staged  the 
massive  overkills  at  those  locations.  You 
must  note  the  fact  that  most  of  those  ar- 
rested at  those  sites  were  female. 

The  Panthers  are  not  the  most  armed 
group  in  the  black  community.  If  police  In- 
telligence is  so  great,  it's  playing  a  strange 
"Avis  game"  in  terms  of  arms  and  militancy 
In  the  black  community.  Police  Intelligence 
could  also  use  Its  great  powers  to  curtail  the 
dope  that  is  destroying  our  kids. 

POLICI    KNEW 

I  think  that  the  police  knew  that  they 
would  And  only  a  few  people  and  possibly  a 
weapon  or  two  at  the  Exposition  and  55th 
St  locations.  I  think  that  they  entered  the 
Central  Ave.  confrontation  ready  to  massacre 
every  living  soul. 

Two  things  prevented  this. 

One  was  that  the  Panthers  expected  to  be 
moved  and  had  added  new  fortlflcatlons  for 
protection.  The  other  was  that  the  buildings 
roof  was  more  sturdy  than  had  been  expected. 

There  are  two  prime  questions  here.  These 
are  the  questions  of  abridgement  of  con- 
stitutional rights  and  police  oppression  based 
upon  social  or  political  beliefs. 

There  are  those  In  high  police  circles  who 
believe  that  the  means  Justifies  the  end. 
Many  of  these  men  In  warped  sincerity  really 
believe  that  they  are  serving  the  public  good 
by  wiping  out  the  Panthers.  Their  public 
relations  does  not  allow  them  to  relate  how 
they  provoke  certain  things  themselves. 

Some  say  that  the  Panthers  are  revolution- 
aries and  do  not  deserve  protection  of  Amer- 
ican civil  liberties.  I  say  that  Oeorge  Wallace 
is  a  revolutionary  and  police  give  him  full 
support.  In  fact,  the  Panthers  and  the  Wal- 
laceltes  are  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin  In 
terms  of  advocating  extreme  and  literal  in- 
terpretations of  the  Constitutional  principles 
of  the  Republic;  Wallaceltes  to  serve  white 
supremacy  and  Panthers  to  serve  black  lib- 
eration. 

When  Panthers  break  defined  laws,  the 
police  have  a  right  to  deal  with  them  accord- 
ing to  the  procedure  of  the  law.  In  the  same 
instance,  the  police  must  not  break  the 
law  themselves.  I  submit  that  were  the 
Panthers  to  evaporate  a  new  group  would 
scxjn  rise  In  the  community  to  protest  police 
practices. 

I  further  submit  that  the  real  American 
test  is  not  the  Panthers  and  the  police  but 
the  question  of  constitutional  Interpretation. 

As  long  as  police  deal  fairly  and  decently 
with  the  Panthers,  ifs  a  legal  thing,  but 
outside  that  guarantee  I  do  not  support  the 
genocide  conspiracy  against  the  Black 
Panthers. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News, 
Dec.  13.  1969] 

Thz  Bl,ack  Panthers 

There  is  something  deeply  disturbing  about 
what  seems  to  Indicate  a  concentrated  drive 
by  police  throughout  the  country  to  wl[)e  out 
the  Black  Panthers. 

It  has  reached  the  point  wherein  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League's  Whitney  Young  has 
called  on  U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
to  mike  a  special  investigation. 

Nearly  30  members  of  the  Black  Panthers 
have  been  killed  across  the  country.  Last 
week's  slaying  of  two  In  Chicago  has  drawn 
such  community  rage  that  It  looks  as  if  a  real 


investigation  will  b«  made  there.  The  siege 
Monday  In  Los  Angeles  has  also  drawn  con- 
cern, though  fortunately  no  one  was  killed. 

Here  in  New  York  City  we  have  some  22 
Panthers  Indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  bomb,  «ith  most  of  them  unable  to  make 
the  high  bail  of  $100,000. 

Yet  another  group  who  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  participating  In  actual  bombings 
had  their  balls  reduced  and  were  released. 

What  gives? 

And  when  we  talk  about  the  Black 
Panthers  we  are  always  reminded  that  noth- 
ing was  ever  done  about  the  white  off-duty 
policemen  who  attacked  a  group  of  them  In 
the  hallways  of  a  Brooklyn  court. 

[From  the  Boston  Bay  State  Banner, 
Dec.  11.   1969] 
LccAL  MtmoES 

Police  raided  a  Chicago  apartment  this 
week  and  gnjnned  to  death  Fred  Hampton, 
Illinois  chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  party 
and  Mark  Clark,  a  Panther  leader  from  Pe- 
oria. This  brought  the  Black  Panther  death 
toll  from  police  bullets  to  28.  all  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Chicago  police  stated  that  they  shot  the 
two  Panthers  while  making  arrests.  They 
fired,  so  they  said,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
fusillade  of  bullets.  However,  an  autopsy  on 
Hampton  revealed  that  he  was  shot  while 
asleep.  Furthermore,  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment were  not  marked  by  bullet  holes  nor 
did  the  police  suffer  serious  casualties. 

It  would  appear  that  the  police  surprised 
the  Panthers  and  shot  them  down.  This 
would  support  the  charge  that  a  nation-wide 
police  conspiracy  exists  to  kill  off  the  Panther 
leadership. 

The  Black  Panthers  have  urged  revolution 
and  weapons.  Their  tactics  have  been  dis- 
ruptive and  violent.  They  have  been  men- 
acing m  their  black  berets  and  black  leather 
coats.  But  regardless  of  whether  one  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  their  politics,  certainly  no 
one  can  endorse  a  plan  of  legal  assassination 
to  end  any  political  organization. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  no  violent 
extra  legal  methods  have  been  used  to  rid 
this  country  of  Its  greatest  threat — organized 
crime.  Persons  guilty  of  crimes  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  very  economic 
and  political  structure  of  this  country  are 
afforded  every  protection  of  the  law.  But  of 
course  these  criminals  are  white. 

When  Black  Panthers  violate  the  law,  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  It  Is  not  our  purpose 
to  advocate  any  special  Immunity  for  their 
activities.  But  every  citizen  has  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  speak  out  against  officially 
sanctioned  political  murder. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing whether  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri was  aware  of  the  fact  that  shortly 
after  the  tank  had  appeared  at  the 
campus  at  Jackson  and  had  sprayed  bul- 
lets from  automatic  weapons  at  students, 
the  police  appeared  and  sought  to  remove 
the  evidence  of  what  they  had  done.  I 
wonder  what  that  says  about  the  interest 
that  the  higher  oflacials  may  have  had  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  had  occurred.  I 
raise  this  question  because  it  Is  possible, 
as  deplorable  as  It  would  be,  for  a  police- 
man in  line  of  duty  to  commit  excesses. 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  possible,  when  excesses 
are  committed,  to  imderstand  why  an  in- 
vestigation is  not  immediately  launched 
by  tlie  higher  officials  to  determine  what 
it  was  that  produced  the  excesses  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  who  committed 
them. 


I  was  paiticularly  interested  in  how 
anybody  could  explain — if  anybody  could 
explain — why,  following  the  events  at 
Jackson  State,  they  failed  to  investigate 
whether  the  police  themselves  were  re- 
sponsible and  failed  to  bring  to  justice 
those  who  committed  the  excess  actions, 
rather  than  remove  the  evidence  which 
would  have  made  it  possible  to  find  out 
what  happened  in  that  situation. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  sheriff  in  Alabama  in 
which  he.  instead  of  appreciating  the 
fact  that  I  helped  to  bring  to  light  what 
happened  there  at  Alabama,  stated  that 
he  thought  I  had  no  business  at  all  in 
doing  that.  I  would  have  thought  the 
authorities  in  Alabama  would  have  been 
anxious  to  have  these  facts  brought  to 
their  attention  in  order  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  future  occurrence. 

It  makes  one  wonder  if  these  actions 
are  condoned  at  a  higher  level.  When 
there  is  a  coverup.  when  people  are 
castigated  for  expressing  such  things,  one 
wonders  if.  in  fact,  it  is  something  that 
Is  not  only  condoned,  but  is  a  policy  ar- 
rived at  by  the  higher  officials.  I  realize 
that  is  a  sinister  question,  and  I  realize 
that  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  bring  up, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  introduced  in 
considering  this  problem. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  happening  in  this 
administration  as  in  previous  ones,  that 
we  have  a  complete  lack  of  sensitivity 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  oui-  Attroney 
General  in  enforcing  laws  that  deal  with 
the  violation  of  civil  rights  of  citizens  of 
this  country. 

I  still  today  have  not  received  a  re- 
sponse from  our  Attorney  General  to  a 
query  asking  him  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation in  St.  Louis  in  our  public  housing 
project,  where  the  lives  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people  were  threatened  by 
the  illegal  actions  of  our  police  depart- 
ment. To  date  I  have  had  no  acknowl- 
edgment— but  this  is  par  for  the  course, 
not  only  for  this  Attorney  General,  but 
for  the  two  previous  Attorneys  General, 
when  we  had  instances  similar  to  this 
in  St.  Louis,  before  I  became  a  Member 
of  this  Congress,  and  whenever  we  had 
written  as  elected  officials  in  St.  Louis, 
asking  for  investigation  of  certain  in- 
stances such  as  the  shooting  into  the 
public  housing  project.  We  never  re- 
ceived either  an  acknowledgment  or  a 
reply  from  the  Attorney  General. 

I  think  the  eye  witnesses  who  testified 
before  our  committee — and  we  had  five 
eye  witnesses  when  we  were  in  Jackson, 
Miss.— testified  that  the  police  officers 
did  come  on  campus  and  did  pick  up  all 
the  shells,  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the 
number  of  bullets  that  were  expended  in 
that  situation. 

I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  no  justice  in  Mississippi  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  this  country  for 
either  the  black  or  the  poor.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  Nation, 
that  the  processes  of  justice  do  not  exist 
and  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  those  processes  are  very  in- 
sensitive and  very  apprehensive  about 
applying  the  law  where  it  should  be 
applied. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 
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One  of  the  parts  of  the  grand  jury 
report  I  thought  most  important  was  the 
criticism  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  in- 
vestigative units  within  the  Chicago 
police  department  and  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  terms  of  the  very 
point  the  gentleman  mentioned — that  is, 
that  these  imits  see  much  more  point  in 
ti-ying  to  cover  up  the  excesses  rather 
than  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
perhaps  more  policemen  living  in  my 
constituency  than  any  other  Representa- 
tive from  the  Chicago  area.  I  am  very 
proud  of  them.  The  number  of  those  who 
will  be  found  to  have  engaged  in  ex- 
cesses will  be  far  less  than  half  of  1  per- 
cent. Yet,  in  my  heart  I  cannot  blame 
the  castigators  and  the  condemners, 
when  those  of  us  who  ought  to  know 
better,  who  are  part  of  the  system  of 
laws,  do  not  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
those  few  bad  apples  are  weeded  out. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned the  attitude  of  some  officials  of 
Alabama,  and  some  of  those  of  us  who 
went  to  Mississippi  were  able  to  see  the 
same  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
officials  of  Mississippi. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  an  old  custom 
in  this  coimtry,  to  condemn  not  those 
who  are  wrongdoers  but  those  who  com- 
plain about  the  wrongdoers. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  closing,  I  believe 
the  crisis  is  very,  very  serious.  I  believe 
nothing  less  than  a  crisis  response  to 
these  deaths  will  be  sufficient. 

The  case  in  Chicago,  my  own  home- 
towTi,  may  be  closed;  it  may  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  further  official  Investi- 
gation, but  anyone  who  wants  to  read 
about  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
in  this  country  need  read  no  further 
than  that  grand  ju:-y  report. 

The  cases  in  Kent  State,  In  Jackson, 
and  in  Augusta  are  all  still  open,  and 
they  cry  out  for  justice.  They  cry  out  for 
a  restoration  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  in  their  system  of  law 
and  order — the  law  and  order,  as  I  said 
before,  that  one  finds  in  the  Constitution 
and  not  in  a  bigot's  handbook. 


GEORGE  WALLACE  VICTORY  ES- 
TABLISHES REALISTIC  SOUTHERN 
STRATEGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  C. 
Wallace,  an  Alabama  Democrat,  has  been 
reelected  Governor  by  the  people  of  that 
State. 

The  people  of  Alabama  have  made 
their  choice  and  all  Americans  join  in 
extending  our  congratulations  and 
thanks. 

If  we  are  to  believe  half  of  what  we 
have  read  in  the  Nation's  press.  Governor 
Wallace  and  his  dedicated  pro-American 
supporters  took  on  the  establishment, 
including  both  national  political  parties, 
the  controlled  communications  media, 
and  the  incumbent  Governor — and  won. 

It  will  be  Interesting  in  the  coming 


days  and  weeks  to  see  how  the  commen- 
tators and  interpreters  of  current  events 
try  to  rationalize  their  defeat  and  whittle 
the  significant  Creorge  Wallace  victory. 

Americans  understand  that  the  people 
of  Alabama — his  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens — who  know  him  best  have  chosen 
him  as  their  Governor  and  have  en- 
trusted to  him  the  chief  office  of  their 
State.  They  have  also  given  him  an  un- 
mistakable mandate  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  long-suffering  southern  people. 

Americans  of  the  constantly  villified 
South  are  satisfied  that  both  national 
parties  have  gotten  the  message — that 
there  is  a  southern  strategy  but  it  will 
be  for  equal  application  of  the  laws 
throughout  the  United  States — an  end 
to  the  "conquered  province"  theory.  It 
marks  the  close  of  the  political  ploy 
by  any  national  political  party  to  swap 
off  the  South  for  block  votes  in  the 
North. 

What  has  been  long  recognized  as 
practical  politics  in  the  North  will  be 
frantically  smeared  as  racism  in  the 
South. 

But  practical  politicians  now  recognize 
where  the  balance  of  power  lies  and  can 
be  expected  to  act  accordingly. 


STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  JOHN  L. 
McCLELLAN  ON  S.  30,  THE  OR- 
GANIZED CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1969 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1970,  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  began  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  measures  relating 
to  organized  crime,  including  S.  30,  the 
"Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969," 
H.R.  16134,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
February  24,  1970,  and  whose  provisions 
parallel  S.  30,  and  H.R.  16133,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  training  for  organized  crime 
prosecutors,  which  I  introduced  at  the 
same  time. 

The  moimting  and  improving  effort 
against  organized  crime,  not  just  dxu-ing 
this  term  of  Congress,  but  for  the  past 
two  decades  hEis  been  brought  about,  in 
large  part,  by  the  efforts  of  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan.  Through  his  work  on  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, which  he  chairs,  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  he  is  the 
ranking  majority  member.  Senator 
McClellan  has  led  a  relentless  legis- 
lative effort  to  expose  the  true  threat 
that  organized  crime  poses  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan chairs,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  S.  30  which  is  now  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  His  re- 
cent statement  on  S.  30  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  tak- 
ing vigorous  action  against  organized 
crime. 

The  statement  follows: 


STATEMtNT    OF    SXNATOE    JOHN    L.    McCl.ELLAN 
ON    S.    30,   THE    "ORCANI2X0    CRIME    CONTROL 

Act  OF  1969" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  today  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  S.  30.  the  "Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969." 

I  would  Uke  to  express  to  you  my  own  feel- 
ing of  urgency  concerning  this  legislation. 
The  social  poison  for  which  S.  30  is  intended 
to  be  an  effective  antidote  has  already  crip- 
pled or  weakened  vital  organs  and  centers 
of  our  body  politic,  and  it  Is  spreading  rapid- 
ly. Unless  we  act  effectively  and  with  dis- 
patch, organized  crime  may  well  destroy  the 
social,  p>olltlcal,  economic  and  moral  heart  of 
our  Nation. 

Never  In  the  history  of  America  has  orga- 
nized crime  had  greater  adverse  Impact  and 
widespread  control  over  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  lives  of  our  citizens  and  Insti- 
tutions than  It  does  today.  Never  has  the 
national  criminal  syndicate,  known  as  La 
Cosa  Nostra,  managed  with  greater  success 
than  now  to  maintain  profitable  operations 
in  so  many  areas  and  In  such  a  variety  of 
illegal  enterprises.  Let  me  illustrate: 

One  of  those  enterprises,  of  course.  Is  trade 
In  narcotics.  Just  last  year,  skillful  Imple- 
mentation by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics of  the  electronic  eavesdropping  au- 
thority granted  to  Federal  courts  In  Title  m 
of  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act  afforded  the  pub- 
lic a  smaU  glimpse  of  the  deep  Involvement 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra  leaders  in  the  Importation 
and  wholesale  distribution  of  heird  narcotics, 
such  as  heroin  and  cocaine.  By  conducting 
Umlted  wiretapping  under  Judicial  supervi- 
sion on  two  Washington,  D.C.,  telephones, 
law  enforcement  officers  were  able  to  seize 
large  quantities  of  cocaine  and  cash  and  to 
arrest  41  persons  involved  in  a  massive 
scheme  for  distribution  of  hard  narcotics. 
Included  among  those  arrested  were  two 
Identified  members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  fam- 
ily of  Vito  Genovese,  a  lawyer,  a  real  estate 
broker,  and  a  metropK>lltan  police  officer.  We 
must  not  p>ermlt  Illicit  operations  such  as 
this,  sapping  our  vital  strength  as  a  Eoclety, 
to  continue  to  plague  tills  Nation. 

There  are  ample  grounds,  moreover,  for 
fearing  that  the  1970's.  like  the  1960's,  wlU 
be  a  decade  of  expanding  use  of  dangerous 
drugs,  in  both  disadvantaged  and  privileged 
groups  of  young  people.  Among  our  highest 
priorities,  therefore,  must  be  to  prevent 
fiirther  personal  tragedies— enslavement  of 
young  people  to  addictive  drugs — and  to 
eliminate  the  resulting  social  tragedy  that, 
each  night,  whole  cities  are  virtually  trapped 
In  their  homes  by  fear  of  street  violence  at 
the  hands  of  drug  addicts  and  others. 

The  desperate  plights  of  the  direct  and  In- 
direct victims  of  narcotic  addiction  must  not, 
however,  cause  us  by  contrast  to  mintrntK^ 
the  social  harm  done  by  the  Mafia's  control 
over  its  biggest  single  Illegal  activity:  unlaw- 
ful gambUng.  Cost^  Nostra  Informant  Joe 
Valachl,  who  once  ran  a  numbers  racket  him- 
self, paying  the  typical  500  or  600  to  1  odds — 
although  the  odds  against  winning  were 
1000  to  1 — described  weU  the  impact  of  or- 
ganized gambling  on  its  direct  victims  when 
he  said:  "It's  poor  p>eople  that  play  the 
numbers,  and  II  you  want  the  truth,  most 
of  them  play  because  they  are  desperate 
for  money  and  they  dont  have  no  other 
way  to  get  It."  Badly  needed  money  Is  all 
too  often  drained  away  from  needed  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education  and  medical  care. 
We  must  recognize,  too.  that  La  Cosa  Noetra's 
control  of  gambling  ravishes  the  entire  so- 
ciety, not  merely  the  gamblers,  since  the  6 
or  7  billion  doUars  profit  organized  gambling 
operators  earn  each  year  bankrolls  not  only 
the  Mafia's  drug  trade  but  organized  crime's 
Infiltration  of  legitimate  business  and  other 
activities,   and   this   Is   one   of   the   Nation's 
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most  serious  ciiminal  Justice  and  economic 
probietns. 

Ttie  effect  that  mob  money  and  methods 
have  on  formerly  legitimate  businesses  is 
well  Illustrated  by  the  mob  takejver  of  the 
air  freight  trucking  Industry  at  Kennedy 
Airport.  New  York,  which  has  recently  re- 
ceived much  publicity.  In  that  case,  orga- 
nized criminals  acquired  control  both  of  the 
unions  and  of  the  truckers'  trade  associa- 
tion, and  used  those  positions  In  effect  to 
get  cuts  of  the  buslne&sniens  profits,  the 
workers'  wages,  and  the  shippers'  freight 
charges.  In  addition,  the  mob  members  took 
adv.intage  of  their  opportunity  to  steal  goods 
shipped  by  air  freight.  Annual  thefts  Jumped 
a  hundredfold  in  5  years,  from  845,000  to 
54.5  million. 

Of  course.  Mafia  manipulation  of  some 
union  members  has  been  notorious  for 
years — Valachl  reminded  us  that  when  he 
was  In  the  dress  business  "If  any  union 
organizer  came  around,  all  I  had  to  do  was 
call  up  Johnny  Dlo  or  Tommy  Dlo  and  all 
mv  troubles  were  over."  More  recently,  the 
New  Jersey  Federal  court  order  making  pub- 
lic several  years  of  electronic  surveillance 
over  Slmone  (Sam  the  Plumber)  DeCaval- 
cante.  has  made  available  a  valuable  Illustra- 
tion of  the  flnanclal  rape  of  union  members 
by  the  head  of  a  Mafia  family.  In  the  tran- 
scripts. DeCavalcante  Is  repeatedly  heard  to 
engage  in  conversations  concerning  thou- 
sands of  dollars  paid  to  the  Mafia  by  "legiti- 
mate" builders  for  the  privilege  of  using  non- 
union labor,  at  below-unlon  wages,  on  con- 
struction projects. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  Mafia  can 
operate  successfully  and  on  the  scale  that  it 
does,  only  because  of  the  connivance  and 
Incompetence  of  key  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel .\sraln.  we  have  recent  Illustrations 
of  the  way  In  which  our  governments  are 
corrupted  :n  the  dUcloeure  by  the  Justice 
Department  of  a  conspiracy  through  which 
the  Chief  of  Intelligence  of  the  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Police  Department  received  $40,000 
over  a  three-year  period  and  some  patrolmen 
received  about  8250  per  month  for  falling 
to  close  a  known  numbers  open*lon.  and  the 
scandalous  allegations  of  pervasive  corrup- 
tion among  some  New  York  police  officers. 
The  Columbus  situation  was  discussed  In  a 
recent  exchange  of  letters  between  .Assistant 
Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  and  myself, 
which  I  am  glad  to  offer.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
inclusion  in  the  record. 

We  should  be  moved  to  curb  this  crime  and 
corrxiptlon  simply  by  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims. We  must  pity  the  sufTerlng  of  narcotic 
addicts.  We  must  respond  to  the  frustration 
of  the  poor  who  waste  their  meajjer  earnings 
on  gambling.  We  must  understand  the  dis- 
couragement of  honest  workers  cheated  out 
of  fair  wages  by  labor  corruption.  We  must 
comprehend  the  helplessness  of  honest  busi- 
nessmen unable  to  compete  with  a  wealthy 
and  ruthless  cartel  of  criminal  entrepreneurs. 
The  Individuals  victimized  in  those  various 
ways  cry  out  to  us  for  help,  and  humanity 
compels  us  to  heed  them.  But  the  overriding 
consideration  Is  that  these  criminal  activities 
pose  a  daneer  which  no  civilized  society  can 
long  endure.  Citizens  become  disillusioned  by 
the  example  of  the  hoodlums  and  the  cor- 
rupted officials  who  operate  with  Impunity. 
They  lose  respect  for  law.  fcr  our  Institutions, 
and  even  for  our  basic  values.  They  lose  con- 
fidence In  our  svstem  of  Justice. 

Angelo  (Gyp)  DeCarlo  a  Cosa  Nostra  family 
member,  put  the  problem  succinctly  In  a 
conversation  that  was  overheard  In  an  FBI 
electronic  surveillance  recently  ordered  dis- 
closed by  a  New  Jersey  federal  court.  In  a 
conversation,  Harold  (Kavo)  Konigsberi;.  re- 
puted loanshark  and  convicted  extortionist, 
asked  DeCarli- 

"Win  you  tell  me  why  everybody  loves  you 
so  much?" 


"Well,  because  I'm  a  hoodlum,"  replied  De- 
Carlo.  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  legitimate  guy. 
All  those  other  racket  guys  who  get  a  few 
bucks  want  to  become  legitimate." 

DeCarlo's  answer  reflects  a  life  in  which 
the  basic  values  of  our  society  have  been  in- 
verted and  perverted.  In  the  underworld,  the 
individual  is  more  successful — even  more 
"loved" — the  less  he  ia  "legitimate."  This 
conversation  aptly  exemplifies  the  President's 
Crime  Commission's  conclusion  concerning 
organized  crime : 

"As  the  leaders  of  Cosa  Nostra  and  their 
racketeering  allies  pursue  their  conspiracy 
unmolested  in  open  and  continuous  defiance 
of  the  law.  they  preach  a  sermon  that  all  too 
many  Americans  heed:  The  government  Is 
for  sale:  lawlessness  Is  the  path  to  wealth: 
honesty  is  a  pitfall  and  morality  a  trap  for 
suckers." 

Now,  however,  the  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  this  Intolerable  situ- 
ation with  legislation  that  launches  a  truly 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  crime  sjTidi- 
cate.  S.  30,  the  proposed  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act",  contains  10  titles,  dealing  with 
almost  every  stage  of  the  process  of  criminal 
Justice  from  investigation  through  sentenc- 
ing. It  establishes  Imaginative  civil  proced- 
ures and  remedies  for  combating  and  curbing 
the  ills  caused  by  organized  crime.  After  ex- 
tensive hearings,  much  consultation,  and  full 
debate,  S.  30  received  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  73  to  1. 

Xm-E    I ORAKO  jtmT 

The  first  title  provides  for  the  regular  crea- 
tion of  special  grand  Juries  in  the  parts  of 
America  which  have  been  most  plagued  by 
organized  crime,  the  largest  metropolitan 
centers.  In  those  districts,  the  convening  of 
special  grand  Juries  is  made  automatic,  while 
In  other  regions  it  Is  made  discretionary  with 
the  Attorney  General,  Members  of  the  grand 
Jury  are  selected  from  a  broad  sample  of  the 
community,  as  are  members  of  ordinary 
grand  Jtiries.  In  addition,  the  special  grand 
Juries  are  given  a  degree  of  Independence 
from  the  court  and  prosecutor,  to  Insulate 
them  from  political  Influence  In  sensitive 
organized  crime  Investigations,  by  authoriz- 
ing a  ipecial  grand  Jury  to  elect  Its  own  fore- 
man and  deputy  foreman  and  by  giving  the 
Jury  the  right  to  obtain  review  of  tmy  dispute 
between  the  Jury  and  the  court  or  prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

Like  regular  grand  Juries,  these  special 
grand  Juries  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
guidance  and  assistance  of  the  prosecutor 
and  the  court,  but  the  measure  of  Independ- 
ence provided  by  title  I  will  enable  them  to 
function  as  an  effective  Investigatory  body, 
acting  without  political  fear  or  favor.  In  ad- 
dition, the  special  grand  Juries  will  have  re- 
stored to  them  their  historic  power  to  file 
public  reports  making  legislative  or  executive 
recommendations,  describing  organized  crime 
conditions  in  the  communities  In  which  they 
sit,  and,  subject  to  careful  safegtiards,  report- 
ing noncriminal  misconduct  by  public  offi- 
cials uncovered  during  their  investigations. 
Thus,  they  will  perform  In  the  area  of  crime, 
corruption  and  governmental  efficiency  a  role 
like  that  now  played  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

This  reporting  power  has  deep  roots  in 
English  and  American  history  and  practice, 
and  has  been  retained  to  the  present  date 
m  several  states.  Title  I  of  S.  30.  of  necessity, 
surrounds  the  reporting  power  with  safe- 
guards which  must  be  followed  before  a  re- 
port critical  of  an  identified  Individual  can 
be  published,  including  the  right  of  the  Indl- 
vidu.'l  to  require  that  witnesses  be  called 
before  the  grand  Jury  to  present  the  indi- 
vidual's side  of  the  case,  the  requirement  that 
the  court  determine  that  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  report  before  It  Is  published,  the 
right  of  the  criticised  individual  to  append 


to  the  report  a  rebuttal  which  is  published 
simultaneously  with  It,  and  the  right  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  the  propriety  of  the 
report  prior  to  Its  publication.  Even  so  cir- 
cumscribed by  such  strict  limitations,  the 
reporting  power  of  the  special  grand  Jury 
will  be  a  powerful  Instrument  for  public  edu- 
cation and  reform  of  government,  and  title  I 
will  greatly  aid  the  efiort  of  our  government 
and  society  ag^alnst  organized  crime. 

Title  I  also  would  expand  the  provisions  of 
section  3500  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  cover  grand  Jury  minutes.  In  the 
past,  that  section  has  governed  pretrial  dis- 
covery only  of  witnesses'  statements,  and  the 
various  courts  of  appeals  have  developed  In- 
consistent practices  with  regard  to  discovery 
of  grand  Jury  minutes.  Title  I  would  expand 
the  proven  procedures  of  section  3500  to 
cover  kx>th  types- of  pre:rlal  statements.  These 
provisions  would  bring  to  fruition  a  rule  of 
law  now  developing  in  courts  of  appeals — 
without  the  necessity   for  further  reversals. 

TITLE    U — IMMrNTTY 

Title  II  Is  a  comprehensive  statute  for  the 
fcr-;iting  of  Immunity  to  witnesses  In  federal 
pi-jceedlng5.  It  follows  a  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  and  more 
specifically  Implements  a  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  urging  that  the  more  than  50 
immunity  statute."?  now  found  In  the  United 
States  Code  be  replaced  with  a  single  com- 
prehensive law  providing  for  Judicial,  admin- 
istrative and  congressional  grr^nts  of  immu- 
nity from  the  use  of  compelled  testimony  and 
Its  fruits.  I  need  not  dwell  too  long  on  these 
provisions,  however,  since  this  Committee 
has,  of  course,  already  reported  out  H,R.  11157 
in  a  form  that  closely  tracks  title  II  of  S,  30. 
I  sincerely  hope  this  means  that  we  will  be 
able  soon  to  present  legislation  along  these 
lines  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  concept  of  Immunity  from  the  use  of 
evidence  and  its  fruits,  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  title  II.  was  developed  through  a 
long  and  complex  process  of  Supreme  Court 
adjudication,  Ftrst.  the  Court  In  Counselman. 
V.  H.  c'lc-rk,  142  U.S.  547  (181)2),  struck 
down  an  Immunity  law  which  merely  barred 
the  use  In  subsequent  court  proceedings  of 
testimony  compelled  under  an  Immunity 
grant,  saying: 

"It  cou'd  not,  and  would  not  prevent  the 
use  of  his  testimony  to  search  out  other  tes- 
timony to  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  or 
his  propertv,  in  a  criminal  proceeding  in  such 
court,"  (142  US,  564.) 

Congress  therefore  replaced  the  void  law 
with  one  granting  "transaction  immunity:" 
under  It.  a  person  ordered  to  testify  could 
not  be  prosecuted  for  the  criminal  activities 
conceining  which  he  had  testified,  regardless 
of  whether  the  evidence  aealnvt  him  was  ob- 
tained from  his  compelled  testimony  or  from 
a  completely  Independent  source.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
that  broad  immunltv  In  the  case  of  Broicn  v. 
Walker,  161  U.S.  591  (1896).  It  rejected  the 
argument  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  should 
be  interpreted  as  forbidding  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  require  an  Individual  to  "incrim- 
inate" himself  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  hold- 
ing himself  up  to  ridicule  and  disrepute.  The 
Court  dismissed  that  contention  with  the 
statement: 

"The  authorities  are  numerous  and  very 
nearly  uniform  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  pro- 
posed testimony  is  material  to  the  Issue  on 
trial,  the  fact  that  the  testimony  may  tend 
to  degrade  the  witness  in  public  estimation 
does  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of  dis- 
closure. A  person  who  commits  a  criminal  act 
is  bound  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of 
exposure  to  his  good  name  and  reputation 
and  ought  not  to  call  upon  the  courts  to  pro- 
tect that  which  he  has  himself  esteemed  to 
be  of  such  little  value."  (161  U.S.  605.) 


The  Court  further  stated; 

"Every  good  citizen  Is  bound  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  no  right  to 
pwrmlt  himself,  under  the  pretext  of  shield- 
ing his  own  good  name  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  others  who  are  desirous  of  seeking  shelter 
behind  his  privilege."  (161  U.S.  600.) 

Because  of  the  Ccmnselman  v.  Hitchcock 
and  Brown  v.  Walker  decisions,  the  various 
federal  Immunity  statutes  which  were  en- 
acted between  1896  and  1964  granted  "trans- 
action immunity."  Then,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  revived  the  concept  of  more 
limited  immunity  In  deciding  Mallow  v. 
Hogan,  378  US.  1  (1964)  and  Murphy  v. 
Waterfront  Commission,  378  U.S.  52  (1964). 

In  the  Murphy  case,  the  Court  held  that 
State  Immunity  statutes  can  be  sustained 
only  If  they  protect  a  state  witness  not  only 
in  state  but  also  In  federal  prosecutions,  yet 
recognized  that  protection  of  a  witness 
against  federal  use.  direct  or  Indirect,  of  the 
compelled  testimony  Is  an  adequate  protec- 
tion against  the  federal  government.  The 
Court  treated  the  protection  of  a  witness 
against  use  of  the  Indirect  fruits  of  his  com- 
p>elled  testimony  as  analogous  to  protection 
of  a  defendant  against  use  of  the  Indirect 
fruits  of  an  unlawful  search  or  other  viola- 
tion of  his  constitutional  rights,  and  stated: 

"We  hold  the  constitutional  rule  to  be 
that  a  state  witness  may  not  be  compelled 
to  give  testimony  which  may  be  incriminat- 
ing under  federal  law  unless  the  compelled 
testimony  and  its  fruits  cannot  be  used  in 
any  manner  by  federal  officials  In  connection 
with  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him." 
(378  U.S.  78) 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  made  It  clear  In  a 
footnote  that: 

"The  federal  authorities  have  the  burden 
of  showing  that  their  evidence  Is  not  tainted 
by  establishing  an  independent,  legitimate 
source  for  the  disputed  evidence."   (Id.  at 
S:  18) 

3  Recently  the  Supreme  Courts  Off  Califor- 

X  nla   (Byera  v.  People,  Sept.   16.   1969),  and 

New  Jersey  (Zicarelli  v.  Commission,  Jan, 
20.  1970) ,  have  relied  upon  those  Supreme 
Court  precedents  to  uphold  the  concept  of 
immunity  embodied  In  title  II.  This  Is  not 
only  sound  constitutional  law,  it  ia  Important 
and  basic  public  policy  as  well,  since  as  Mr. 
Justice  White  stated  In  a  concurring  opinion 
in  the  Murphy  case.  "Immunity  must  be  as 
broad  as,  but  not  harmfully  and  wastefuUy 
broader  than,  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination."  (378  U.S,  107) 

To  fall  to  replace  the  existing  federal  Im- 
munity statutes  with  title  II  Is  to  give  what 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  called  a  "gratuity  to 
crime"  (Heike  v.  United  States,  227  U.S.  131, 
144  (1913)),  while  to  enact  title  n  would 
be  to  provide  both  witnesses  and  society 
with  protections  that  they  need  and  deserve. 
Tiru;  ni— REC.tLcrTP..\NT  wttnesses 

In  the  many  cases  In  which  reluctance  of 
witnesses  to  testify  actually  stems  solely 
from  the  fear  of  self-incrimination,  the  Im- 
munity grant  Is  a  sufficient  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  testimony.  However,  organized  crime 
investigators  sometimes  are  confronted  with 
witnesses  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  La 
Cosa  Nostra's  code  of  silence.  One  of  legiti- 
mate society's  infrequent  glimpses  of  the  per- 
vasiveness of  that  code  was  afforded  last  year 
when  the  De  Cavalcante  bugging  transcripts 
to  which  I  have  referred  above,  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  head  of  Philadelphia's  Mafia 
family  was  overhead  telling  the  head  of  a 
New  Jersey  family: 

"The  idea  Is,  the  main  thing  Is  that,  that's 
why  I  say.  he  signed  a  statement,  that  ia  bad. 
Because  no  friend  of  ours  is  supposed  to  sign 
any  kind  of  a  statement  with  the  law.  Never, 
Plead  guilty,  because  there  is  a  deal  made 
that  by  pleading  guilty.  Instead  of  getting 
ten  years,  he  gets  two:  however,  he  pleaded 
guilty.  Instead  of  getting  ten,  he  got  one. 


So  there's  a  deal  there,  but  you  stlU  dont 
sign  a  statement,  even  though  you  plead 
guilty,  you  don't  sign  a  confession," 

Where  it  Is  allegiance  to  a  secret  syndicate 
that  seals  the  lips  of  a  witness,  resort  some- 
times must  be  had  not  only  to  an  inununlty 
grant  but  also  to  the  traditional  and  In- 
herent power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  cite  re- 
calcitrant wttnesses  for  contempt.  Title  m  of 
S.  30  codifies  and  clarifies  that  power.  Inso- 
far as  civil  as  oppK»ed  to  criminal  contempt 
is  concerned. 

Neither  existing  grand  Juries  nor  the  spe- 
cial g^and  Juries  to  be  created  under  Title  I 
have  the  power  to  punish  witnesses  for  con- 
tempt or  refusal  to  testify.  Instead,  the  grand 
Jury  brings  the  case  of  a  recalcitrant  witness 
to  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  only  If  the 
court  finds  the  refusal  to  testify  to  be  without 
Just  cause  and  orders  the  witness  to  reply  and 
the  witness  repeats  his  refusal,  can  the  wit- 
ness be  held  In  contempt.  If  the  court  chooses 
to  Impose  a  penalty  for  criminal  contempt,  a 
hearing  Is  held  and  the  witness  may  be  im- 
prisoned, not  to  compel  him  to  answer  but  to 
vindicate  the  order  of  the  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  the  aim  of  the  court 
Is  not  to  punish  but  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
the  grand  Jury's  questions,  the  witness  Is 
confined  for  civil  contempt  until  he  testifies 
or  the  term  of  the  grand  Jury  expires,  and, 
where  contempt  Is  clear,  ordinarily  the  wit- 
ness Is  not  admitted  to  ball  pending  any 
appear  that  may  be  taken. 

Title  ni  also  amends  section  1073  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  That  section 
provides  no  punishment  for  flight  In  Inter- 
state commerce  with  intent  to  avoid  testify- 
ing in  State  criminal  investigation.  Title  n 
would  amend  it  to  punish  such  flight  also 
where  the  Intent  Is  to  avoid  contempt  pro- 
ceedings stemming  from  disobedience  of  an 
order  to  testify  or  produce  documents  by  a 
State  investigating  agency.  Again,  it  was  re- 
cent New  Jersey  experience  which  demon- 
strated the  need  for  this  proposal  In  S.  30. 
Two  of  De  Cavalcante's  lieutenants,  Robert 
(Bobby  Baslle)  Ochlplntl  and  Prank  Cocchl- 
aro.  while  under  summons  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  fled  the 
State  to  avoid  being  prosecuted  for  contempt 
for  refusing  to  answer  the  Commission's 
questions.  Since  section  1073  was  not  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  cover  that  conduct,  the  F3.I, 
had  to  Ignore  their  interstate  flight,  and  the 
only  way  New  Jersey  could  obtain  their  re- 
turn was  through  the  lengthy,  difficult  and 
uncertain  process  of  state  extradition.  The 
present  defect  In  section  1073  Is  exactly  the 
type  of  technicality  or  loophole  which  can  be 
easily  corrected  but,  until  It  Is  cured,  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  organized  criminals.  By  cor- 
recting this  defect  In  the  law.  we  can  help 
New  Jersey  in  Its  commendable  effort  to  clean 
Its  own  house. 

TITLE    IV — FALSE    DECLAR,\TIONS 

While  the  principal  provisions  of  title  m 
will  clarify  the  power  and  procedure  by 
which  the  Federal  courts  can  compel  the 
giving  of  evidence,  the  provisions  of  Title  IV, 
on  false  declarations,  are  necessary  to  cor- 
rect serious  defects  in  existing  Federal  law 
requiring  that  any  testimony  given  be 
truthful.  At  present.  Federal  law  Imposes 
upon  perjury  prosecutions  certain  special 
requirements  not  applicable  to  other  very 
serious  criminal  offenses,  such  as  murder  and 
robbery.  These  special  requirements  prevent 
a  perjury  conviction  from  being  based  upon 
clrctunstantial  as  opposed  to  direct  evidence, 
require  special  corroboration  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prosecution's  chief  witness,  and 
forbid  the  conviction  of  a  witness  who  has 
made  two  flatly  contradictory  sworn  state- 
ments tuiless  the  Government  Is  able  to  es- 
tablish by  other  evidence  which  of  the  two 
contradictory  statements  is  false. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  exam- 


ined this  situation,  and  concluded  that  It  ia 
a  sufficient  protection  for  perjury  defend- 
ants that  the  Government  presently  is  re- 
quired to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  defendant  knowingly  made  a  mate- 
rially false  statement.  The  Crime  Commis- 
sion therefore  concluded  that  the  special  re- 
quirements in  perjury  cases  be  eliminated, 
recommending:  "Congress  and  the  States 
should  abolish  the  rigid  two-witness  and 
direct-evidence  rules  in  perjury  prosecutions, 
but  retain  the  requirement  of  proving  an  in- 
tentional false  statement."  Since,  as  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  reported,  the 
incidence  of  perjury  Is  beUeved  to  be  greater 
In  organized  crime  prosecutions  than  In  other 
criminal  cases,  the  elimination  of  these  de- 
fects in  existing  law  dealing  with  false  decla- 
rations is  especially  Important  In  the  orga- 
nized crime  context.  However,  false  testi- 
mony occurs  In  the  widest  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  existing  artificial  rules  are 
fotind  and  applied  in  all  types  of  perjury 
prosecutions,  so  those  rules  should  be  elimi- 
nated by  general  provisions  applicable  to  all 
cases,  "The  two-witness  and  direct-evidence 
rules  are  grounded  on  medieval  experience  no 
longer  applicable  to  modem  prosecutions, 
and  have  led  to  a  lower  rate  of  convictions 
in  perjury  cases  than  In  other  prosecutions. 
They  stand  as  barriers  to  the  doing  of  Jus- 
tice by  the  courts,  which  cannot  act  fairly 
unless  they  can  obtain  truthful  testimony. 
It  is  only  by  preventing  and  punishing  the 
giving  of  false  evidence,  whether  the  false- 
hoods favor  the  Goveinment  or  a  defendant, 
that  the  Congress  and  the  courts  can  enhance 
the  Integrity  and  reliability  of  our  Judicial 
process. 

By  stren^bening  the  Inducement  to  tell 
the  truth  and  correct  falsehoods,  and  pro- 
viding for  effective  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  those  who  give  false  testimony. 
Title  IV  substantially  Improves  the  capacity 
of  otir  courts  to  administer  Justice. 

TITLE  V-WrriJESS    FACILITIES 

Title  V  of  S,  30  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  establish  and  operate  pro- 
tected housing  facilities  for  witnesses  and 
their  families  who  are  In  danger  of  violence 
because  of  their  cooperation  In  organized 
crime  prosecutions.  The  grave  dangers  faced 
by  such  witnesses  are  well  Illustrated  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  that  from 
1961  through  1965  the  organized  crime  pro- 
gram lost  25  Informants,  That  tragic  ex- 
perience occurred  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Department  to  provide  protection  for  the 
witnesses  through  ad  hoc  arrangements  with 
military  bases  and  other  Government  facili- 
ties willing  to  provide  housing  and  security 
for  viitnesses. 

Of  course,  witnesses  to  whom  protective 
facilities  are  offered  under  Title  V  will  not 
be  required  to  accept  the  offers,  but  when  a 
witness'  sense  of  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity or  his  legal  duty  to  testify  exposes  him 
to  the  danger  of  violent  retaliation,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  do  what  It  can  to  provide 
physical  protection  for  the  witness  and  his 
family. 

TTTLE   VI — DEPOSITIONS 

Title  VI  is  based  upon  existing  Rule  15 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
which  now  gives  a  criminal  defendant  a  lim- 
ited right  to  obtain  court  permission  to  take 
the  depositions  of  his  own  witnesses  in  or- 
der to  preserve  their  testimony  in  case  they 
should  be  unavailable  at  the  time  of  trial. 

Title  "VI  expands  that  right  of  a  defendant 
by  broadening  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
court  can  authorize  such  a  deposition,  and 
extends  the  same  provision  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. Title  VI  retains  the  limitation  of  Rule 
15  which  permits  the  deposition  to  be  taken 
only  of  a  party's  own  witness,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  testimony,  not  of  an  opposing 
witness,  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  oppo- 
sition's case.  The  proposed  section  fxilly  pro- 
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tects  the  constitutional  rights  of  criminal 
defendants,  bv  providing  for  assistance  of 
counsel  and  full  opportunity  for  cross-ex- 
amination, and  by  reqxUrlng  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ftimlsh  to  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  any  prior  statement 
of  the  witness  which  Is  In  the  Government's 
hands. 

Witnesses  die,  disappear,  become  incom- 
petent, or  are  Improperly  influenced  in  all 
kinds  of  criminal  cases,  so  Title  VI.  lllce  Rule 
15  is  made  applicable  to  all  criminal  proee- 
cuUons  in  the  Federal  courts.  However,  we 
can  expect  that  Title  VI  will  make  Its  great- 
est contribution  both  to  defendants  and  to 
the  Government  In  organized  crime  cases, 
since  the  leaders  of  organized  crime  have 
shown  a  great  propensity  to  apply  the  tech- 
niques of  intimidation  and  bribery  with 
which  they  conduct  their  Illegal  businesses 
to  their  defense  of  criminal  cases  as  well.  As 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Tydlngs.  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures: 

■UnlmpUcated  witnesses  have  been,  and 
are  now,  regularly  bribed,  threatened,  or 
murdered.  Scores  of  cases  have  been  lost  be- 
cause key  witnesses  turned  up  in  rivers  in 
concrete  boots.  Victims  have  been  crushed — 
James  Bond-like— along  with  their  automo- 
biles by  hydrauUc  machines  In  syndicate- 
owned  junkyards." 

Title  VI  makes  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
that  problem.  First.  It  preserves  the  evidence 
which  a  witness  has  to  give  in  a  form  which 
can  be  used  at  trial  if  the  witness  Is  unavail- 
able at  that  time  or  has  been  suborned,  but 
which  is  Inadmissible  if  the  witness  appears 
at  trial  and  offers  the  evidence  In  person. 
Second,  by  preserving  the  evidence  which  a 
witness  can  give,  a  deposition  taken  under 
title  VI  largely  eliminates  the  incentive 
which  a  defendant  or  his  associates  have  to 
harm  or  kill  the  witness.  Thus,  title  VI  re- 
duces the  chance  of  witnesses  being  harmed 
or  bribed,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  an 
alternative  way  to  present  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  who  do  become  unavailable. 

The  utility  of  the  deposition  authority  title 
VI  would  confer,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  Its  enactment,  are  Illustrated  by  the 
recent  prosecution  In  Tucson  of  three  re- 
puted Mafia  leaders.  In  that  case,  Joseph 
Bonnano.  the  alleged  former  boss  of  a  New 
York  La  Cosa  Nostra  family,  and  Charles  Bat- 
taglla  and  Peter  Joseph  Notaro.  two  alleged 
La  Cosa  Nostra  members,  were  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice  by  obtaining 
false  testimony  from  a  former  police  ser- 
geant. 

All  three  defendants  were,  however,  ac- 
quitted last  March  4.  because  an  essential 
but  reluctant  witness,  who  had  corroborated 
the  Government's  case  In  testimony  before 
the  grand  Jury  that  returned  the  Indictment 
disappeared  before  the  trial.  The  testimony 
of  that  witness.  Floyd  Max  Shumway.  ob- 
viously was  Ln  danger  of  loss  before  trial, 
and  could  have  been  preserved  If  title  VI 
had  been  law  at  the  time.  Since  Congress  had 
not  yet  enacted  title  VI.  no  deposition  could 
be  taken,  and  the  Jury  was  needlessly  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  hear  crucial 
evidence. 

The  clrctimstances  of  this  case  were  dis- 
cussed in  an  exchange  of  correspwndence  be- 
tween Assistant  Attorney  Genera!  Will  Wilson 
and  myself,  which  I  am  glad  to  offer.  Mr 
Chairman,  for  Inclusion  In  the  record. 

TTTL*    Vn aBCTTLATION    OF    tmCATION    CON- 

CXKKINC    SOUBCZS    OT    KVIDENCK 

Title  Vn  of  S.  30  would  place  certain  very 
limited,  but  terribly  Important,  regulations 
upon  the  conduct  of  proceedings  to  suppress 
evidence.  The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
developed  gradually,  to  the  point  where  to- 
day a  real  crisis  exists  Ln  our  courts  and  cries 
out  for  correction.  Criminal  defendants,  and 


even  some  civil  litigants,  raise  tenuous  and 
unfounded  claims  that  evidence  against 
them  somehow  has  been  Indirectly  derived 
from  alleged  violations  of  their  constitutional 
or  other  legal  rights.  They  do  this  as  a 
deliberate  tactic  to  obtain  delay  or  dismissal 
of  the  proceedings  against  them  and  to  dis- 
tract the  public  and  the  Government  from 
determining  their  own  guilt,  and  often  can 
In  effect  convert  the  proceedings  against 
them  Into  proceedings  against  police  or  other 
officials. 

That  situation  most  commonly  arises  when 
an  Individual  Is  the  victim  of  an  Illegal  police 
electronic  "bug"  at  some  time  In  his  life 
and  then,  perhaps  many  years  later.  Is 
charged  with  a  crime  which  Is  entirely  un- 
related to  the  earlier  bug.  He  delays  and 
confuses  the  trial  on  the  Issue  of  his  guilt, 
by  filing  a  motion  to  suppress  all  the  evidence 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  It  was  indi- 
rectly derived  from  the  bug.  He  demands  ac- 
cess to  all  the  Government  files  concerning 
the  bug,  insists  upon  a  lengthy  factual  hear- 
ing Into  the  relationship  between  those  files 
and  the  current  prosecution,  in  which  he 
summons  Government  agents  to  testify  fully 
on  the  circumstances  surrounding  both  the 
bug  and  the  Government's  evidence  of  his 
recent  crime,  argues  that  there  Is  some  pos- 
sibility of  a  relationship  between  the  two 
events,  and  if  necessary  appeals  and  seeks 
collateral  relief  from  any  conviction. 

Present  law  permits  a  defendant  to  abuse 
a  criminal  proceeding  In  that  way  very  suc- 
cessfully, primarily  because  of  the  broad  and 
inflexible  requirement  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  year  In  the  case  of  Alder- 
man V  United  States,  394  U.S.  165  (1969). 
There  the  Court  held  that,  after  a  defendant 
htis  moved  to  suppress  the  evidence  against 
him  and  has  established  that  he  once  was 
the  victim  of  unconstitutional  electronic 
suri-elllance,  the  Government  must  show 
him  confidential  materials  concerning  the 
surveillance  to  aid  him  in  proving  that  the 
evidence  to  be  used  against  him  In  the  crimi- 
nal trial  was  Indirectly  derived  from  the  sur- 
veillance. The  Court  did  not  permit  a  court 
to  restrict  disclosure  to  the  defendant  In 
order  to  screen  out  obviously  Irrelevant  ma- 
terial, or  to  protect  legitimate  Investigations 
or  the  reputations  and  privacy  of  third  par- 
ties Incidentally  referred  to  In  the  flies.  In- 
deed the  Alderman  rule  of  disclosure  con- 
tains no  time  limitation,  so  a  defendant  can 
seek  suppression  of  evidence  of  events  which 
occurred  many  years  after  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  his  rights.  Where  the  suppression 
claim  Is  stale  and  Improbable.  It  becomes  Im- 
possible reliably  to  determine  whether  sup- 
pression really  would  have  ever  been  war- 
ranted, the  harm  done  to  Government  opera- 
tions and  to  others'  reputations  Is  especially 
gratuitous,  and  the  opportunity  for  tactical 
harassment  by  a  defendant  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  enhanced. 

Experience  has  revealed  that  the  type  of 
disclosure  Alderman  requires  often  leads  un- 
necessarily to  flight  by  suspect,  destruction 
of  evidence,  damage  to  the  privacy  and  repu- 
tations of  third  parties  when  disclosed  flies 
are  leaked  to  the  press  or  made  public  by 
court  order  as  was  done  last  year  in  New 
Jersey,  danger  to  undercover  agents  and  In- 
formants, and  deterrence  of  citizens  from 
becoming  witnesses.  It  has  also  been  the  ex- 
perience that  protective  court  orders  confin- 
ing disclosure  to  defendants  and  their 
counsel  have  not  been  effective. 

For  those  reasons,  the  unlimited  nature  of 
the  Alderman  rule  creates  a  dilemma  for  the 
Government  and  a  bonanza  for  every  de- 
fendant who  at  any  time  has  been  unlaw- 
fully surveyed:  The  defendant  can  commit 
crimes  in  the  knowledge  that,  if  he  is 
charged,  he  automatically  can  file  a  motion 
to  suppress  all  the  evidence  against  him  and 
the  Government  Invariably  will  be  required 
either  to  disclose  Its  confidential  files  or,  If 


disclosure  would  cause  such  harm  to  the 
Government  or  third  parties  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  make  disclosure,  the  defend- 
ant wUl  obtain  dismissal  of  the  charges 
agamst  him.  Thus,  in  many  cases  the  Alder- 
man rule  Is,  for  a  person  who  has  been  sur- 
veyed, literally  a  "license  to  steal " — and  en- 
gage m  any  other  activity  of  organized  crime. 

Such  a  defendant,  when  he  is  charged  with 
a  crime,  invariably  files  a  motion  to  suppress. 
The  Department  of  Justice  Is  encountering 
a  great  many  such  motions,  based  upon  the 
unlawful  surveillance  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment from  1961  to  1965,  and  the  i4Ider- 
man  case  has  begun  further  to  aggravate  the 
problem  of  delay  of  criminal  trials.  That 
problem  already  was  a  disgrace  to  our  Judi- 
cial system.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  ex- 
ample, found  that,  In  large  part  because  of 
a  great  increase  in  pre-trial  motions,  the 
time  needed  to  prosecute  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia felony  case  doubled  between  1960 
and  1965.  The  Commission  suggested  that  be- 
cause of  what  it  considered  "excessive"  de- 
lays m  criminal  cases  "...  greater  priority 
should  attach  to  efforts  aimed  at  accommo- 
dating .  .  .  judicial  and  legislative  require- 
ments (regulating  the  conduct  of  trials  and 
securing  the  rights  of  defendants]  with  the 
goal  of  expeditious  handling  of  criminal 
cases."  It  Is  the  aim  of  title  VII  to  replace 
the  one-sided  and  heedless  Alderm.an  deci- 
sion with  the  kind  of  accommodation  to 
which  the  President's  Commission  referred, 
thus  reconciling  the  rights  of  a  defendant 
with  the  interests  of  society,  and  «iolng  Jus- 
tice to  both  parties. 

The  need  for  "remedial  legislation  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
Government's  case  against  Felix  (Milwau- 
kee Phil  I  Alderlslo  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  reversal  of  his  conviction  for  com- 
mitting extortion  In  Colorado  In  1959.  He 
was  a  co-defendant  of  Alderman  himself, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  remanded  Alderislo's 
case  for  full  disclosure  of  the  confidential 
files  and  a  new  hearing  on  his  claim  that  the 
evidence  against  him  was  the  indirect  fruit 
of  electronic  surveillance. 

The  district  court,  after  full  disclosure 
and  two  and  a  half  days  of  defense  Inter- 
rogation of  numerous  P.B.I.  agents  and  su- 
pervisors connected  with  the  surveillance, 
found  that  "there  Is  absolut«ly  no  relevancy 
In  any  of  the  material  from  any  of  the  logs 
of  the  electronic  surveillance  to  any  evidence 
offered  at  the  trial  of  this  case,"  and  re- 
affirmed Alderislo's  four  and  one-half  year 
prison  sentence  for  the  extOTtlon.  (United 
States  v.  Alderman,  Crlm.  No.  17377,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  D.   Colo.,  July   7,   1969.) 

Alderlslo,  still  pursuing  the  dilatory  tac- 
tics he  had  used  since  the  extortion  case 
began,  appealed  the  district  court's  latest 
decision.  Then,  on  January  30,  1970,  the  case 
finally  was  closed.  Alderlslo  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  app>eal  from  the  extortion  convic- 
tion, and  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
|306sesslng  (as  a  convicted  felon)  33  firearms 
confiscated  from  his  home,  and  no  defense 
to  one  of  21  counts  of  bank  fraud — both 
committed  while  he  was  free  during  the  ex- 
tortion proceedings,  which  had  begun  when 
h©  was  Indicted  in  1964.  In  return,  he  ob- 
tained the  Government's  agreement  to  drop 
the  other  20  fraud  counts  and  to  let  the  new 
two-year  sentence  on  the  gun  charge  and 
five-year  fraud  sentence  run  concurrently 
with  the  extortion  term.  Since  the  new  sen- 
tences are  concurrent,  they  will  add  only  80 
to  120  days  to  Alderislo's  time  In  prison. 

Alderlslo.  who  has  been  Identified  as  an 
enforcer  and  leader  of  loan  sharking  and 
gambling  operations  for  La  Cosa  Noetra  In 
the  Chicago  area,  thus  used  the  dilatory 
tactics  title  VH  would  curb  to  postpone  be- 
ginning his  punishment  for  extortion  until 
10  years  after  the  crime  and  five  years  after 
Indictment,  remaining  free  In  the  meantime 
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to  commit  bank  fraud  and  a  gun  violation 
punished  by  only  80  to  120  days  imprison- 
ment— and  this  despite  the  fact  that  his 
motion  to  suppress  was  groundless  and  he 
was  (he  now  practically  concedes)  guilty  of 
all  three  crimes.  The  F.B.I. ,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  Federal  courts,  on  the 
other  hand,  spent  a  fortune  and  ten  years 
obtaining  his  imprisonment.  Society  got  a 
raw  deal,  and  Alderlslo,  as  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  reported  (Sat.,  Jan.  13,  1970,  p.  6,  col. 
1),  said,  as  he  walked  grinning  from  the 
court.  "I  Jiist  made  the  best  deal  of  my  life." 

Title  VII  contains  three  basic  provisions. 
First.  Title  VII  directs  the  opponent  of  a 
suppression  motion,  such  as  the  Government 
In  a  criminal  case,  to  admit  or  deny  the  oc- 
currence of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  de- 
fendant's rights,  on  which  the  motion  to 
suppress  Is  based.  Second,  It  permits  a  court 
to  order  disclosure  of  Information  In  con- 
nection with  the  motion  only  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  information  may  be  relevant 
to  the  suppression  claim,  and  that  disclosure 
Is  in  the  interest  of  Justice.  Finally,  the  Title 
entirely  forecloses  consideration  by  the  court 
of  a  claim  that  evidence  of  an  event  Is  In- 
admissible because  supjjosedly  It  was  Indi- 
rectly derived  from  an  unlawful  act  occur- 
ring more  than  5  years  before  that  event. 
These  three  provisions  would  fully  protect 
the  right  of  a  defendant  to  have  evidence 
which  actually  was  derived  from  a  violation 
of  his  rights  excluded  from  any  trial  against 
him,  but  would  prevent  the  abuses  occurring 
under  the  present  rule. 

Enactment  of  Title  VII  Is  fully  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Cor^gress  since 
the  Alderman  decision  was  merely  an  exer- 
cise of  the  Supreme  Court's  supervisory  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  lower  Federal  courts.  Each 
of  the  three  major  provisions  of  title  VTI 
fully  protects  the  right  of  a  defendant  to 
obtain  exclusion  of  Inadmissible  evidence. 
The  first  requirement,  that  the  Oovermnent 
admit  or  deny  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
Invasion  of  the  defendant's  rights,  actually 
places  or  codifies  a  burden  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  the  defendant.  The 
second  provision,  eliminating  any  require- 
ment for  disclosure  unless  the  Informatloin 
to  be  disclosed  may  be  relevant  and  Its  dis- 
closure Is  In  the  Interest  of  justice,  would 
bar  disclosure  only  when  disclosure  would 
be  patently  abusive  and  Improper.  It  might 
be  applied,  for  example.  In  a  case  such  as 
Aiuppa  V.  United  States,  394  U.S.  310  (1969) , 
In  which  an  organized  crime  member  who 
once  had  been  overheard  during  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  was  found  by  a  forest 
ranger  to  have  violated  migratory  bird  laws. 
The  present  rule  of  Alderman  requires  mas- 
sive disclosure  even  In  such  an  obvious  case 
or  Irrelevancy,  and  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  providing  for  the  kind  of  bare 
threshold  screening  of  files  that  would  ex- 
clude that  kind  of  case  from  the  disclosure 
requirement. 

The  third  provision  of  Title  "VII,  which 
would  entirely  bar  consideration  of  suppres- 
sion motions  as  to  which  more  than  6  years 
had  passed  from  the  time  the  moving  party's 
rights  were  violated  to  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  he  Is  to  be  tried, 
similarly  applies  to  only  the  most  extreme 
and  obvious  cases  In  which  the  right  to 
seek  suppression  Is  being  abused.  This  pro- 
vision, of  course,  preserves  the  rule  that 
the  direct  product  of  the  violation  of  the 
defendant's  constitutional  rights  Is  always 
Inadmissible.  The  provision  deals  only  v,ith 
motions  to  suppress  evidence  on  the  ground 
that  the  evidence  was  indirectly  derived  from 
other  evidence  obtained  unlawfully. 

The  phrase  "obtained  by  the  exploitation 
of"  carries  with  It  this  technical  distinction. 
See  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  471 
(1963).  All  that  this  third  provision  does 
is  to  recognize  that  It  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible that,  for  example,  a  wiretap  conducted 


In  1970  can  lead  the  police  Indirectly  to  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  which  the  defendant  does 
not  even  commit  until  1976.  Since  that  is 
the  case,  this  third  provision  sets  up  a  period 
of  limitations,  similar  In  some  respects  to 
the  statutes  of  Umltetlon  which  prevent  the 
bringing  of  a  criminal  prosecution  or  a  civil 
law  suit  more  than  a  given  ntimber  of  years 
after  unlawful  conduct.  This  provision  of 
Title  vn,  like  those  statutes  of  limitations, 
Is  designed  in  part  to  prevent  the  delay, 
expense,  imcertalnty,  and  Injustice  which  re- 
sult when  stale  claims.  especlaUy  those  which 
are  as  dubious  as  the  ones  covered  by  this 
provision  of  Title  VH.  are  litigated  long  after 
the  facts.  That  we  should  reach  this  result 
ought  not  be  considered  imusual.  After  all. 
the  citizen  who  Is  the  victim  of  unlawful 
police  conduct,  such  as  an  unconstitutional 
electronic  surveillance  has  not  only  the  right 
to  have  the  product  of  the  surveillance  ex- 
cluded from  any  criminal  trial  against  him, 
but  also  a  civil  cause  of  action  under  the 
Federal  Safe  Streets  Act  against  the  officer, 
while  the  officer  himself  is  exposed  to  crim- 
inal punishment  for  conducting  the  sur- 
veillance. Nevertheless,  It  remains  unques- 
tioned that  the  officer's  criminal  responsibil- 
ity, and  his  civil  liability  to  the  person  sur- 
veyed, are  both  limited  by  statutes  of  limita- 
tions, which  entirely  bar  criminal  and  civil 
proceedings,  regardless  of  whether  the  evi- 
dence of  the  violation  Is  perfectly  clear.  Since 
the  third  provUlon  of  Title  vn  forecloses 
only  claims  which  are  both  stale  and  in- 
herently Improbable,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son to  make  suppression  the  only  one  of  the 
three  remedies  for  the  officer's  violation 
whch  is  subject  to  no  "statute  of  limitations." 
even  the  limited  one  here  proposed. 

Together,  the  three  principal  provisions 
of  Title  vn  win  curb  the  use  of  dilatory 
tactics  In  cases  In  which  they  are  obviously 
abusive,  and  wlU  fully  protect  the  right  of 
defendants  to  obtain  the  excltislon  of  evi- 
dence which  actually  was  Illegally  obtained, 
while  protecting  the  public  Interest  by  aiding 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  courts. 

TITLJ;    VIU SYNDICATED    GAMBLING 

Title  Vin,  deaUng  with  syndicated  gam- 
bling and  related  corruption,  was  introduced 
at  the  instance  of  President  Nixon,  who  In 
his  Message  on  Organized  Crime  in  April  of 
1969  described  gambUng  profits  as  the  "life 
Ur.?  of  organized  crime"  and  placed  high  pri- 
ority on  an  effective  federal  effort  against 
organized  gambling.  The  directors  and 
managers  of  the  major  numbers,  booking, 
and  sports  gambling  operations  across  the 
country  are,  of  course,  the  same  Mafia  leaders 
who  engage  In  extortion,  labor  racketeering, 
corruption  of  legitimate  business,  and  the 
panoply  of  other  Illegitimate  enterprises 
which  support  organized  crime.  For  various 
reasons,  though,  including  the  dependence  of 
gambling  operators  upon  the  telephone.  It  Is 
in  their  gambling  businesses  that  the  cap- 
tains of  these  criminal  conglomerates  are 
most  exposed  to  prosecutlpji.io 

Gambling  also  is  unus\»l  In  the  degree  to 
which,  since  It  necessarily  Is  conducted  In 
the  view  of  a  rather  wide  segment  of  the 
public.  It  must  be  protected  by  corruption 
of  members  of  the  executive.  Judicial,  and 
even  legislative  branches  of  federal  and  state 
governments.  Although  most  enforcement 
officials  and  prosecutors  across  the  country 
are  honest  and  diligent.  It  remains  true  that 
organized  gambling  must  corrupt  at  least 
a  few  officials  In  each  locality  In  which  It  Is 
to  flourish,  and  that  Mafia  controlled  or 
licensed  gambling  today  operates  In  every 
corner  of  the  United  States. 

Title  VIII  provides  new  tools  for  curbing 
both  the  large-scale  gambling  operations 
themselves  and  the  corruption  of  local 
officials  on  which  they  depend.  Part  A  of 
title  vni  contains  special  findings  regarding 
the  prevalence  and  methods  of  syndicated 


gambling.  Part  B  would  make  it  a  fedejal 
felony  for  large  scale  gamblers  and  leeal 
officials  to  conspire  to  obstruct  enforcement 
of  state  and  local  laws  against  gambling 
through  bribery  of  the  officials.  Part  C  would 
provide  the  same  punishment  for  the  gam- 
bling operators  who  conduct  such  a  major 
gamollng  enterprise. 

The  prohibitions  in  Parts  B  and  C  largely 
overlap  existing  laws  in  virtually  every 
state,  prohibiting  the  gambling  operations 
tyolcal  of  the  Mafia  and  the  bribery  by  which 
they  are  protected.  There  Is  no  Intent  In 
this  legislation,  however,  to  preempt  law 
enforcement  efforts  under  those  state 
and  local  laws;  on  the  contrary,  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  gambling  and  corrupUon 
laws  remain  in  the  hands  of  state  and  local 
officials.  Title  VIII's  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing federal  Jurisdiction  over  gambUng  cases 
will  Improve  such  local  efforts,  not  merely 
by  providing  an  Impetus  for  effective  and 
honest  local  enforcement,  but  also  by  mak- 
ing available  to  assist  local  efforts  the  ex- 
pertise, msmpower,  and  resources  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  which,  under  exist- 
ing federal  anti-gambling  statutes,  have  de- 
veloped high  levels  of  special  competence 
for  dealing  with  gambling  and  corruption 
cases.  The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  has  endorsed  title  vm,  recogniz- 
ing It  not  as  a  substitute  but  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  state  efforts. 

Existing  federal  laws  are  not  always  ade- 
quate for  that  purpose,  and  unnecessarily 
limit  federal  jurisdiction.  The  harm  done 
by  that  deficiency  In  federal  law  was  well 
Illustrated  by  the  frustrating  outcome  of  the 
Columbus.  Ohio.  gambUng  and  police  cor- 
ruption case  to  which  I  referred  previously. 
That  case  ended  with  an  acquittal  by  a  Jury 
apparently  convinced  of  the  defendants'  sub- 
stantial guilt,  but  not  of  the  federal  au- 
thorities' Jurisdiction  under  existing  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Assistant  Attorney  General  WlU 
Wilson,  "the  dally  Intake  of  one  operator  .  .  . 
was  beUeved  to  exceed  $15,000."  Cases  of  that 
size,  especially  where  local  enforcement  is 
crippled  by  corruption,  are  most  appropriate 
subjects  of  federal  Jurisdiction,  and  title 
vni  would  supply  that  lack  In  our  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  that  public  re- 
marks dealing  with  the  subject  of  gambling 
legislation  and  enforcement  almost  Invari- 
ably begin  with  a  recitation  of  the  evils 
of  unlawful  gambling.  Its  scope,  anc  its  In- 
direct Impact  upon  other  forms  of  criminal- 
ity—I  did  the  same  thing  In  beginning  my 
remarks  here  today.  However.  It  often  ap- 
pears that  the  message  does  not  sink  In 
■with  the  public,  many  of  whom  remain 
apathetic  about  organized  gambling,  perhaps 
considering  a  25  cent  number  bet  or  a  $5 
horse  bet  off  the  track  to  be  a  harmless 
diversion  engaged  In  "with  a  friendly  tavern 
keeper.  At  the  same  time,  the  policies  under- 
lying the  gambling  laws  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  stati .  have  come  under 
repeated  attack,  by  some  law  enforcement 
experts  as  well  as  social  scientists  ant',  others, 
as  being  unrealistic,  futile,  or  unwise.  It  Is 
time,  I  think,  when  Illegal  gambling  profits 
annually  run  to  many  billions  of  dollars  and 
federal  and  state  governments  devote  large 
sums  to  attempts  to  control  gambling,  to 
undertake  a  study  of  gambling  policy  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  any  ever 
undertaken  In  this  Nation.  For  that  reason, 
title  vni  contains  a  Part  D  which  would 
establish,  two  years  after  its  enactment,  a 
commission  to  review  national  policy  toward 
gambling.  This  commission  would  examine 
every  aspect  of  the  gambling  problem,  from 
data  on  the  scope  and  types  of  legal  and 
Illegal  gambling,  to  the  broadest  and  most 
basic  policy  grounds  upon  which  public  and 
governmental    atUtudes    towards    gambling 
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rest.  Its  proceedings  and  report  would  serve 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  relationship 
between  local  gambling  and  the  national 
syndicate,  and  more  Importantly  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  thorough  reexamination 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments  of 
gambling  policies.  legislation,  and  enforce- 
ment  practices. 

TTTI-r  IX COBBUPT  ORGAKIZATIONS 

Title  IX  of  S.  30  Is  designed  to  prevent 
organized  criminals  from  Infiltrating  leglt- 
iniat-2  commercial  organizations  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  criminal  activities  or  with 
violent  and  corrupt  methods  of  operation, 
and  to  remove  them  and  their  Influence  from 
such  enterprises  once  they  have  been  in- 
filtrated. 

Involvement  of  La  Coea  Nostra  leaders  In 
legitimate  businesses  has  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Indeed,  Internal 
Revenue  sources  have  revealed  that  among 
the  113  major  organized  crime  figures  in 
America.  98  are  involved  in  159  businesses. 
Among  the  business  Interests  held  by  orga- 
nized crime  leaders  are  controlling  interests 
in  one  of  the  largest  hotel  chains  In  Amer- 
ica, a  bank  with  assets  of  70  to  90  million 
dollars,  and  a  laundry  business  grossing  20 
million  dollars  annually.  Of  all  the  dangers 
posed  by  organized  crime  to  our  society,  this 
seems  somehow  one  oT  its  most  frightening. 

While  these  few  examples  of  the  extent  of 
organized  crime  Infiltration  of  business  are 
themselves  disturbing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economic  concentration  of  power,  the  most 
offensive  aspect  of  this  Infiltration  is  the 
means  by  which  it  is  accomplished  and  main- 
tained The  corrupt  and  violent  methods  by 
which  organized  crime  members  conduct 
their  gambling  and  loansharking  operations 
axe  adapted  as  means  of  acquiring  and  op- 
erating businesses.  Threats,  arson  and  as- 
sault are  used  to  force  competitors  out  of 
business  and  obtain  larger  shares  of  the 
market  Building  contractors  pay  tribute  for 
the  pr  vllege  of  using  non-union  labor,  while 
labor  unions  infiltrated  by  organized  crime 
raise  no  objection.  A  corporation  Is  bled  of 
I's  afs^t^  g:x>ds  obtained  by  the  corporation 
on  credit  are  sold  for  a  quick  profit,  and  then 
the  corporation  is  forced  Into  bankruptcy 
while  the  criminals  who  infiltrated  It  dis- 
appear. Large  sioms  In  stocks  and  bonds  are 
stolen  from  brokerage  houses  and  banks,  and 
then  used  as  collat«ral  to  obtain  loans.  In- 
come routinely  Is  understated  for  tax  pur- 
poses, so  that  mob  businesses  have  competi- 
tive advantages  over  businesses  which  report 
all  their  income.  These  methods  and  others 
give  such  a  competitive  advantage  to  the  mob 
enterprise  that  monopoly  power  Is  ap- 
proached or  gained,  and  prices  are  raised 

Of  course,  all  these  unlawful  mesuas  of  ac- 
quiring and  conducting  businesses  have  been 
subject  to  criminal  punishment  all  during 
the  period  In  which  their  utilization  has  led 
the  Mafia  to  a  position  of  economic  pre- 
emlnencs  in  our  society.  They  have  succeeded 
nevertheless,  and  that  is  because  the  criminal 
law  simply  has  not  been  an  adequate  tool. 
bv  Itself,  to  preven'  and  reverse  such  In- 
filtration Indeed,  the  processes  of  the  crim- 
inal law  seem  to  have  been  even  less  effective 
In  the  field  of  controlling  organized  crime 
Infiltration  of  legitimate  business  than  In 
controlling  other  types  of  organized  criminal 
activity. 

This  is  so  because  the  criminal  process  has 
suffered  from  two  major  limitations  as  a 
means  of  protecting  our  economic  Institu- 
tions from  this  kind  of  infiltration.  The  first 
disability  is  procedural.  Since  a  criminal  con- 
viction subjects  a  defendant  to  penalties  In- 
volving loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  our 
law  quite  properly  hus  burdened  the  govern- 
ment In  a  criminal  case  with  strict  proce- 
dural handicaps,  placing  the  government 
procedurally  at  a  relative  disadvantage.  This 
one-sided  character  of  the  criminal  process 
has  been  a  handicap  in  the  use  of  the  crim- 


inal law  as  a  means  of  avoiding  Infiltration 
of  legitimate  business  by  organized  crime. 
Just  as  It  has  hindered  the  use  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  to  curb  other  aspects  of  organized 
crime.  Of  course,  while  we  may  criticize  or 
defend  the  precise  contours  of  the  procedural 
rules  developed  for  criminal  cases,  none  of  us 
would  deny  that  our  law  properly  gives  de- 
fendants considerable  procedural  advEmtages 
over  the  government  in  criminal  cases,  such 
as  the  requirement  for  proof  of  guilt  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  the  double  Jeopardy  pro- 
hibition and  so  forth.  Nevertheless,  as  much 
as  we  may  approve  such  a  scheme,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  result  Is  that  the  criminal 
law  is  a  limited  tool  for  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime  infiltration  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

The  second  disability  of  the  criminal  law 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  that  problem  Is 
the  limited  scope  of  criminal  remedies,  which 
traditionally  have  been  limited  to  imprison- 
ment and  fine.  While  Jailing  or  fining  an  or- 
ganized crime  leader  Is  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective In  some  respects,  too  often  the  orga- 
nized crime  leaders'  business,  like  his  Mafia 
family  itself.  Is  managed  by  subordinates  la 
his  absence  and  restored  to  his  control  when 
he  Is  released  from  prison.  Thus,  criminal 
sanctions  of  the  traditional  kind  are  not 
effective  to  remove  the  unlawful  Influence 
from  the  legitimate  organization. 

The  purpose  of  title  IX  la  to  fill  these 
gaps  In  our  power  to  deal  with  criminal  In- 
filtration of  legitimate  organizations.  To  the 
criminal  penalties  of  fine  and  Imprisonment 
is  added  the  criminal  sanction  of  forfeiture. 
By  reviving  the  remedy  of  criminal  forfeiture, 
which  was  used  extensively  In  England  and 
to  a  limited  degree  In  the  colonies  but  has 
found  virtually  no  application  In  the  United 
States,  title  IX  would  provide  an  effective 
adjunct  to  a  criminal  prosecution:  it  would 
punish  the  criminal  appropriately  by  for- 
feiting to  the  government  his  Ul-acqulred 
interests  In  a  legitimate  business,  and  di- 
rectly aid  the  business  community  by  ex- 
pelling him  from  the  legitimate  business  he 
had  abused  TTie  government  would  have  to 
dispose  of  the  forfeited  Interest  as  soon  as 
reasonably  possible,  and  could  sell  the  prop- 
erty in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  the 
enterprise  was  not  again  Infiltrated  by  the 
convict  or  his  criminal  associates.  Since  the 
convict  would  not  be  compensated  for  the 
forfeited  interest,  the  forfeiture  would  be  a 
criminal  one.  and  could  be  applied  only  if 
the  Individual's  guilt  were  proven  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  In  a  criminal  trial. 

In  addition  to  this  innovative  criminal 
penalty,  title  IX  contains  Important  civil 
provisions  which  In  some  respects  are  su- 
p>erlor  to  the  criminal  process'  remedies  and 
procedures.  As  to  remedies,  title  IX  adapts 
the  equitable  remedies  long  applied  by  courts 
of  equity  and  brought  to  their  fullest  de- 
velopment by  federal  courts  applying  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  a  means  of  requiring  in- 
dividuals who  hav«  used  racketeering  meth- 
ods to  twqulre  or  ^operate  legitimate  busi- 
nesses to  divest  themselves  of  their  Ul-gotten 
Interests  and  to  refrain  from  re-entering  the 
same  lines  of  business.  In  extreme  cases,  the 
civil  remedies  could  Include  even  the  court- 
ordered  dissolution  of  a  business  found  to  be 
corrupted  from  top  to  bottc«n. 

Since  these  civil  sanctions  would  be  re- 
medial rather  than  punitive,  title  IX  also 
adapts  the  full  range  of  procedures  used  In 
other  civil  cases  to  the  organized  crime  con- 
text. Since  a  civil  proceeding  under  title  IX 
would  not  place  a  defendant  in  danger  of 
imprisonment  or  other  penalty,  the  federal 
rules  of  civil  procedure  would  apply,  and  the 
government,  like  the  defendant,  would  have 
rights  of  amending  pleadings,  discovery,  ap- 
peal, and  the  other  facets  of  procedural 
equality  denied  to  the  government  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  In  addition,  title  IX  grants  the 
government  the  power  to  Issue  civil  Investi- 


gative demands  comparable  to  those  found 
to  be  so  effective  In  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Improved  remedies  and  procedures  of 
title  IX  offer  the  first  real  hope  for  advanc- 
ing the  federal  effort  against  organlised  crime 
beyond  the  level  of  Imprisoning  and  fining 
those  few  organized  crime  members  who  can 
be  convicted  by  the  rigorous  method  of  the 
criminal  trial,  and  promise  to  provide  a  ve- 
hicle for  cieauslng  the  streams  of  commerce 
of  one  of  their  most  harmful  pollutants. 

TITLE    X SPECIAL    OFTrNDEK    SENTENCING 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  title  X. 
which  would  add  four  new  sections  dealing 
\vlth  sentencing  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  first  section,  authorizing  extended 
prison  sentences  for  carefully  defined  cate- 
gories of  particularly  dangerous  special  of- 
fenders, would  permit  a  federal  prosecutor 
to  file  a  notice  before  the  trial  of  an  adult 
felony  defendant  stating  any  grounds  for 
finding  him  to  be  within  the  dpflnltlon  of  a 
"dangerous  special  offender."  The  section 
defines  the  concept  of  dangerousness  and 
the  types  of  special  offender:  recidivist,  pro- 
fessional offender,  and  organized  crime  of- 
fender. If  the  defendant  is  convicted  of  his 
felony  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  court 
then  holds  a  full  sentencing  hearing  with 
substantial  presentence  report  disclosure  and 
rights  to  notice,  counsel,  compulsory  proc- 
ess, and  cross-examination.  If  the  facts  sus- 
tain the  special  sentencing  allegations,  the 
court  can  Impose  a  sentence  appropriately 
higher  than  the  ordinary  maximum,  though 
In  no  case  can  the  special  sentence  exceed 
30  years,  and  the  court  must  record  its  find- 
ings and  reasons  for  the  sentence. 

The  other  three  sections  of  title  X  author- 
lz.€  appellate  review  of  special  offender  sen- 
tences at  the  Instance  of  the  defendant  or 
the  government,  codify  the  right  and  duty 
of  a  federal  court  to  consider  the  fullest 
information  possible  In  determining  an  ac- 
proprlate  sentence,  and  establish  within  pt? 
FBI  a  central  repository  for  copies  of  con- 
viction records  to  be  admissible,  for  exam- 
ple. In  sentencing  proceedings  or  for  Im- 
peachment  purposes. 

Title  X  would  begin  to  correct  the  prss- 
ent  tendency  to  concentrate  the  develop- 
ment and  refinement  of  criminal  law  In  nhe 
areas  of  procedure  and  substantive  prohibi- 
tions, to  the  relative  neglect  of  sentencing. 
Since  the  great  majority  of  federal  defend- 
ants plead  guilty,  sentencing  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant stage  of  the  criminal  process  to 
most  defendants  and  the  only  significant 
stage  for  many  of  them.  Nevertheless,  while 
the  prohibitions  and  procedures  of  criminal 
law  have  been  elaborated  and,  some  would 
say,  tortured  Into  extreme  complexity  end 
sophistication,  federal  law  concerning  sen- 
tencing has  remained  primitive  and.  espe- 
cially In  organized  crime  cases,  utterly  :n- 
adequate. 

The  basic  defect  In  our  sentencing  law 
has  been  that,  for  a  given  crime,  every  of- 
fender has  been  exposed  to  a  single  maxi- 
mum authorized  punishment  set  by  the 
Congress,  while  a  sentencing  court's  choice 
of  a  particular  sentence  at  or  under  that 
maximum  has  not  been  reviewable  by  the 
appellate  courts.  That  defect  has  led  the 
Congress,  in  setting  maximum  sentences  for 
various  crimes,  to  establish  those  maximums 
at  compromise  levels  which  reduce  the  risk 
of  abusively  high  sentences  for  ordinary 
criminals,  but  are  too  lenient  to  protect 
society  by  confining  recidivists,  professionals, 
and  organized  criminals. 

Federal  and  state  racket  prosecutors  for 
years  have  been  aware  of  the  Insufficiency 
of  sentences  Imposed  on  organized  crime 
leaders.  Their  experience  was  confirmed  re- 
cently by  the  results  of  a  staff  study  by  the 
Senate  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  based 
upon  sentencing  data  gathered  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Bureau  of  I:ivestlgation.  That  study  can 
be  found  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  17,  1969.  Therefore,  let  me  simply 
mention  now  that  we  found  that  two-thirds 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra  members  Included  In  the 
study  and  Indicted  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment since  1960  have  faced  maximum  prison 
terms  of  only  5  years  or  less,  and  that  never- 
theless fewer  than  one-fourth  have  received 
the  maximum  sentences,  12  percent  have  re- 
ceived no  Jail  terms,  and  the  sentences  of 
the  remainder  have  averaged  only  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  maximums. 

I  have  described  several  egregious  individ- 
ual examples  of  Inadequate  sentences  for 
racket  leaders  in  a  recent  article  In  the 
Reader's  Digest.  Rather  than  take  the  time 
of  the  Committee  today  by  repeating  several 
of  those  examples,  let  me  simply  refer  to 
one  of  them,  the  case  of  Joey  Gllmco  The 
lalx>r  racketeering  investigations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field  estab- 
lished that  Gllmco.  a  top  Chicago  henchman 
of  Teamster  boss  James  Hoffa  and  ruler  of 
Chicago  Teamster  Local  777,  embracing  5.000 
taxi  drivers  and  miscellaneous  maintenance 
workers,  was  a  mobster  who  could  match 
criminal  careers  with  the  worst:  his  record 
Included  36  arrests  from  robbery  to  murder. 
The  Committee's  final  report  required  56 
pages  to  detail  his  marauding,  and  con- 
cluded: 

"Gllmco  was  shown  to  be  a  common  thug 
and  criminal  who  gained  control  of  this 
union  by  violence  and  by  those  strongarm 
methods  which  are  a  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Chicago  racketeer.  Under  Gllmco.  local  777 
became  a  captive  union.  He  ruthlessly  stifled 
any  opposlUon  by  the  membership,  while  he 
ransacked  the  union  treasury." 

In  February  of  1959,  Gllmco  was  allowed 
to  plead  guilty  to  having  taken  gifts,  ranging 
from  turkeys,  to  a  large  sprinkler  system,  to 
his  83,000  Jaguar,  as  payoffs  for  a  bogus  con- 
tract that  protected  a  businessman  from  the 
organized  efforts  of  legitimate  unions.  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution  cost  the  govern- 
ment well  over  $200,000,  but  resulted  In  a 
four-count  Indictment  that  could  have  re- 
sulted in  a  four-year  prison  term.  Neverthe- 
less. Gllmco  received  from  the  court  only  a 
$40,000  fine — no  Jail  term  whatsoever. 

Title  X  will  both  promote  more  effective 
sentences  for  organized  crime  leaders  and 
begin  the  process  of  rationalizing  our  federal 
sentencing  law.  by  Implementing  the  princi- 
ple, approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  and  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  that  every  crime  should 
carry  not  only  a  sentence  for  ordinary  of- 
fenders, but  also  a  greater  maximum  for 
more  dangerous  offenders. 

All  three  of  title  X's  definitions  of  special 
offenders — organized  crime  offenders,  pro- 
fessional offenders,  and  recidivists — will  ap- 
ply In  some  cases  to  hard  core  members  of 
large  criminal  syndicates.  For  example,  the 
staff  sentencing  study  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously Indicated  that  almost  60  percent  of 
Mafia  members  Included  in  the  study  would, 
on  conviction  of  another  federal  felony, 
qualify  under  title  X  as  recidivists. 

More  importantly,  the  three  definitions 
have  been  so  drawn  as  to  accurately  define 
the  three  types  of  offenders  who  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  sentencing  treatment, 
regardless  of  their  relaUonshlp  to  La  Cosa 
Nostra.  Again,  reddlvlsts  are  an  obvious  ex- 
ample. The  staff  sentencing  study  revealed 
that  68  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  on 
federal  charges  during  the  period  of  the 
study  who  would  have  qualified  as  recidivists 
under  title  X  accumulated  an  average  of 
4.3  charges  per  offender  following  those  fed- 
eral arrests.  Now  that  the  NatlonaJ  Cotnmls- 
slon  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, like  other  Investigations  and  authori- 


ties before  it,  has  documented  again  the  key 
role  that  recidivism  plays  In  our  exploding 
crime  problem,  we  must  at  last  enact  a  fed- 
eral general  recidivist  statute. 

The  provisions  of  title  X  authorizing  ap- 
(jellate  review  of  sentences  are  very  Impor- 
tant for  defendants  who  are  shown  under 
title  X  to  be  especially  dangerous  to  the 
community  and  are  made  subject  to  excep- 
tionally long  sentences.  Those  provisions 
Implement  a  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  that: 

"There  must  be  some  kind  of  supervision 
over  those  trial  Judges  who,  because  of  cor- 
ruption, political  considerations,  or  lack  of 
knowledge,  tend  to  mete  out  light  sentences 
in  cases  involving  organized  crime  manage- 
ment personnel.  Consideration  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  allowing  the  prosecution  the 
right  of  appeal  regarding  sentences  of  per- 
sons In  management  positions  in  organized 
crime  activity  or  groups.  Constitutional  re- 
quirements for  such  an  appellate  procedure 
must  first  be  carefully  explored." 

Rulings  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
during  its  last  term,  and  careful  hearings 
into  the  legal  and  constitutional  facets  of 
appellate  review  of  sentencing  can  be  applied 
as  this  title  does  within  constitutional 
bounds.  The  provisions  have  been  drawn  in 
the  light  of  those  decisions  and  hearings, 
so  as  to  preserve  individual  rights  under  the 
due  process  and  double  Jeopardy  clauses. 
Appellate  review  of  sentences  under  title  X 
will  not  only  permit  correction  of  unjust 
sentences  in  individual  cases.  It  will  also 
encourage  the  development  of  sentencing 
principles  and  enhance  respect  for  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice. 

The  section  of  title  X  preserving  the  fed- 
eral courts'  access  to  full  Information  for 
sentencing  follows  the  lead  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Williams  v.  New  York.  337  U.S.  241 
(1949).  Like  the  Williams  decision,  this  sec- 
tion rests  on  modern  penological  concepts  of 
individualizing  punishment  to  fit  both  the 
crime  and  the  criminal. 

The  last  section  of  title  X  authorizes  the 
estabUshment  vrithin  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  a  central  repository  for 
copies  of  Judgments  of  conviction  with 
fingerprints  of  defendants  attached.  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  Eire  required  to  par- 
ticipate by  forwarding  records  to  the  reposi- 
tory, and  are  given  access  to  the  contents  of 
the  repository.  The  states  are  given  similar 
access  on  condition  that  they  furnish  copies 
of  their  conviction  records. 

Records  from  the  repository  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  both  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  since  they  can  be  used 
In  court  to  Impeach  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, to  establish  prior  convictions  which 
are  a  predicate  for  enhanced  punishment  of 
recidivists  or  other  special  offenders,  and  to 
establish  the  fact  of  a  conviction  In  any  case 
In  which  the  conviction  otherwise  becomes 
material.  The  section  Includes  an  express 
provision  making  the  contents  of  the  reposi- 
tory admissible  In  federal  courts.  At  the 
present  time,  similar  records  are  admissible 
In  federal  and  state  courts,  but  are  dlfi!lcult 
to  locate  and  then  can  be  obtained  only  by 
writing  to  the  Individual  federal  and  state 
courts  In  which  the  convictions  occurred.  In 
addition,  such  records  ordinarily  are  not  kept 
and  Indexed  with  fingerprints,  so  the  use  of 
aliases  often  prevents  the  obtaining  of  a 
comprehensive  set  of  admissible  c(^lee  of 
convictions  for  a  particular  defendant.  En- 
actment of  this  section  will  permit  every  fed- 
eral and  participating  state  police  or  pros> 
ecutlng  agent  to  obtain  a  complete  and 
fully  admissible  record  of  all  of  a  defendant's 
convictions  simply  by  submitting  his  finger- 
prints, name,  and  other  basic  data  to  the  cen- 
tral repository.  The  saving  In  time  and 
money,  and  the  increase  In  affldency,  oaa  be 
expected  to  be  dramatic. 
It  18  important,  however,  that  the  FBI  have 


sufficient  time  to  establish  the  repository 
without  disrupting  Its  Just  Inaugurated 
computerization  project,  a  project  that  has 
only  b  gun  to  offer  the  hope  of  quick  fruition 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  Bureau  must  also 
be  accorded  administrative  flexibility  to  es- 
tablish and  revise  efficient  forms  and  pro- 
cedures. (State  legislatures  wlU  need  time 
to  enact  legislation  authorizing  state  par- 
ticipation In  the  repository  and  establishing 
admissibility  in  state  courts,  and  federal  and 
state  courts  and  agencies  will  need  some  time 
to  develop  procedures  for  processing  Infor- 
mation handled  by  the  repository.)  This  new 
development  In  computerization  now  leads 
me  to  urge  that  the  Committee  amend  this 
section  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  regulations  concerning  forms  and 
procedures,  leave  the  language  of  the  section 
itself  In  terms  of  a  general  authorization, 
and  give  the  Dep)artment  of  Justice  discre- 
tion to  establish  the  repository  at  any  time 
within  a  three  year  period  following  enact- 
ment of  the  statute,  rather  than  immediately. 

Certain  technical  amendments  to  title  X's 
provisions  on  appellate  review  of  sentences 
are  also  desirable.  They  would  clarify  the 
applicability  of  the  appellate  review  provi- 
sions to  review  of  correction  or  reduction,  as 
well  as  Imposition,  of  a  sentence,  and  sim- 
plify the  terms  used.  They  would  further 
clarify  the  Intent  that  the  prohibition  against 
Increase  of  a  sentence  where  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  review  would  be  applied. 
In  the  context  of  review  of  correction  or  re- 
duction of  a  sentence  after  the  Government 
had  failed  to  take  review  of  the  original 
sentence,  to  prohibit  Increase  of  the  sen- 
tence above  Its  original  level. 

The  substance  of  the  amendments,  and 
some  discussion  of  their  interpretation,  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record  In  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  S.  3246.  the  "Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act."  (Congressional 
Record  p.  1323.  Jan.  27.  1970.)  Key  sentenc- 
ing provisions  of  that  Act  vrere  largely  mod- 
eled on  those  of  S.  30.  and  Included  the 
technical  amendments  to  which  I  now  refer 
when  the  Senate  passed  S.  3246  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  0.  (Congressional  Record,  pp.  1671. 
1679,  Jan.  28,  1970.) 

The  amendments  also  appear  in  B.R.  16134. 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Fascell  on 
February  24,  1970.  H.R.  16134  dupUcates  S.  30 
except  for  these  technical  amendments. 

These  amendments  will  make  explicit  the 
Intended  reconciliation  between  sentence  re- 
duction by  the  trial  court,  and  sentence  re- 
view by  the  appellate  court.  They  have  my 
full  support. 

CONCLtrsION' 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  one  of  the  ten  titles 
of  this  bill,  which  I  have  Just  described,  has 
roots  in  measures  Jointly  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Once  those  original  bills  had  been  Intro- 
duced, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  held 
comprehensive  and  detailed  hearings  on  the 
measures.  We  solicited  and  received  written 
views  and  recommendations  from  law  pro- 
fessors In  the  respective  fleJds.  The  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  staff  devoted  a  greet  deal  of 
study  to  those  comments.  We  examined  two 
decades  of  proposals  made  by  such  distin- 
guished bodies  as  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  American  Law  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Law,  and  many  others.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  can  aay  that  we  have  considered 
virtually  every  major  organized  crime  pro- 
posal made  in  the  past  20  years,  and  have 
tnoorporated  in  this  measure  many  of  those 
that  were  found  to  be  important,  valid,  and 
conatituttonal. 

.  X  add,  too,  that  the  Subcommittee  held 
a  series  of  executive  aesslona  to  consider  thla 
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m&t«rlal.  It  made  numerous  perfecting 
axnendments  In  the  bill  before  reporting  it 
favorably  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
from  which  it  was  then  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. On  the  Senate  floor,  the  bill  was  thor- 
oughly debated.  Several  amendments  were 
offered  and  considered.  It  Is  quite  significant. 
I  think,  that  only  one  Senator  voted  against 
it«  passage.  The  votes  on  the  amendments. 
Use  the  vote  on  final  passage,  were  bipar- 
tisan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  It  la  the  exhaus- 
tive study  and  consideration  which  this  bill 
received  In  Committee  on  the  Senate  side 
that  permitted  It  to  command  the  bipartisan 
and  nearly  unanlmotis  support  of  the  Senate. 
We  made  full  use  of  the  opportunity  for 
study,  analysis,  redrafting,  and  further  re- 
drafting, to  produce  In  every  title  of  the  bill 
an  appropriate  accommodation  between  the 
interest  of  society  In  controlling  crime  and 
the  rights  of  every  individual  to  a  fair  pro- 
cedure and  Just  laws.  Often,  we  found  it  was 
possible  to  design  a  provision  in  such  a  way 
that  the  particular  procedure  in  question 
infringed  no  substantial  Interest  of  any  In- 
dlrtdual  simply  by  using  careful  definition 
and  including  full  procedizraJ  guarantees. 
Where  that  was  possible,  we  did  so.  In  other 
cases,  we  found  that  due  enforcement  of  the 
laws  necessarily  placed  a  burden  or  a  risk 
on  some  individual  Interests.  Where  that  w^is 
the  case,  we  assiduously  drafted  and  re- 
drafted the  provisions  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact upon  individual  Interests  and  to  bal- 
ance them  appropriately  with  the  Interests 
of  society,  scrupulously  avoiding  all  conflicts 
with  constitutional  guarantees,  and  often 
giving  individual  defendants  and  others  more 
rights  than  the  minimum  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  degree  of  success  we  have  achieved  In 
developing  provisions  which  combine  effec- 
tiveness with  fairness  Is  Indicated  by  some  of 
the  endorsements  those  provisions  have  re- 
ceived. Title  I'8  authorization  of  special 
grand  Jury  reports  criticizing  Identlfled  local 
officials,  for  example,  haa  been  approved  by 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Although  some  of  their  members  are  poten- 
tial subjects  of  such  reports,  those  associa- 
tions are  responsible,  highly-regarded  expna- 
nents  of  effective  action  against  crime  and 
corruption.  They  have  recognized  title  I  as 
a  balanced,  fair  proposal,  and  have  strongly 
endorsed  It. 

S.  30  promises  to  strengthen  the  protec- 
tion of  society  from  the  ravages  of  organized 
crime,  while  at  the  same  time  malting  secure 
the  constitutional  rights  and  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  accused.  Its  reconciliation  of 
the  competing  Interests  of  society  and  In- 
dlrtduals  has  been  Informed  and  guided  by 
an  approach  to  criminal  Justice  well-ex- 
pressed by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  when  he 
wrote: 

"Civilized  society  presupposes  peace  and 
good  order,  security  of  social  institutions, 
security  of  the  general  morals,  and  conser- 
vation and  Intelligent  use  of  social  resources. 
But  It  demands  no  less  that  free  individual 
initiative  which  Ls  the  basis  of  economic 
progress,  that  freedom  of  criticism  without 
which  political  progress  Is  impossible,  and 
that  free  mental  activity  which  Is  a  pre- 
requisite of  cultural  progress.  Above  all  It 
demands  that  the  Individual  be  able  to  live 
a  moral  and  social  life  as  a  human  being. 
These  claims,  which  may  be  put  broadly 
as  a  social  interest  In  the  Individual  life,  con- 
tinually trench  upon  the  Interest  In  the 
security  of  social  Institutions,  and  often.  In 
appearance  at  least,  run  counter  to  the 
paramount  Interest  in  the  general  security. 
Compromise  of  such  claims  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  as  much  as  we  may  Is  peculiarly 
dlfflcult.  (Nevertheless.)  ...  In  criminal  law. 
as  everywhere  In  law,  the  problem  \b  one  of 


compromise;  of  balancing  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  of  securing  as  much  as  may  be  with 
the  least  sacrifice  of  other  Interests." 

We  must  not.  however,  In  Pound's  terms, 
Indulge  In  an  "excessive  solicitude"  for  de- 
fendants, nor  should  we  erect  "technical  ob- 
stacles" to  a  realistic  and  fair  accommoda- 
tion of  society's  need  for  protection  and  the 
rights  of  Individuals.  S.  30  Is,  I  suggest, 
neither  excessively  solicitous  of  those  ac- 
cused, nor  does  It  accord  too  much  weight 
to  the  interests  of  society.  It  is,  In  short, 
what  Is  needed  by  all:  a  fair  balance.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  upon  this  Committee's  care- 
ful examination  of  S.  30,  you  will  agree  that 
It  Is  an  effective  treatment  of  this  dlffl- 
cult problem,  ensuring  equal  protections  and 
Justice  both  for  society  and  for  the  Individ- 
ual citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  you  give  S.  30 
expeditious  and  favorable  consideration.  I 
believe  that  this  Nation  Is  feeling  what  can 
only  be  described  as  "a  tremor  of  righteous 
Indignation."  Peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens 
are  becoming  incensed  at  the  prevalence  of 
professionalized  and  organized  lawlessness. 
They  are  demanding,  as  last  week's  Gallup 
Poll  showed  again,  that  the  government  give 
efforts  to  reduce  crime  priority  over  all  other 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  Is  demanding 
that  we  recognize  that  the  right  of  society 
to  be  safe  transcends  the  right  of  the  crimi- 
nal to  be  free.  The  public  Is  aware  that 
existing  federal  law  lacks  a  number  of  nec- 
essary tools  for  dealing  with  the  crime  syndi- 
cate, but  It  believes  those  tools  can  be  pro- 
vided within  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Only  by  processing  this  bill  to  final 
enactment  this  year  can  the  Congress  meet 
Its  responsibility  and  truly  respond  to  the 
urgent  demand  for  wise  and  coxirageous  ac- 
tion to  rescue  our  society  from  the  sickness 
and  peril  that  organized  crime  has  Inflicted 
upon  It. 

Thank  you. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  Mn.T,ER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  The 
total  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  in  1967  exceeded  that  of 
every  region  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  GNP 
totaled  $789,700,000,000  compared  to 
$589,478,000,000.  the  combined  total  of 
all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 


POSTAL  RE3X)RM  VERSUS 
RIGHT  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
letter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22. 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Udall  ) 
placed  in  the  Record  a  statement  de- 
nouncing what  he  described  as  the 
"alarmist  mail  that  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  effort  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  reform  the  Post  OCHce  Depart- 
ment." 

The  reference  was  to  mail  we  have  all 
been  receiving  which  calls  attention  to 
the   fact   that   the  provisions  of   H.R, 


17070,  the  Postal  Reorganization  and 
Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970.  pave  the 
way  for  compulsory  unionism  of  em- 
ployees of  the  reorganized  postal  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Udall, 
an  eager  candidate  for  the  majority  lead- 
ership, rush  to  embiace  and  defend  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  contrast,  the 
chief  lobbyist  for  a  postal  corporation 
and  cochairman  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Postal  Reorganization,  Mr.  Larry 
O'Brien,  has  not  seen  fit  lately  to  praise 
any  aspect  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  makes  you  wonder  who  has  his 
signals  crossed. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  stated  to 
the  House: 

"Right  to  work"  Is  not  an  Issue  In  ptostal 
reform.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  neither  ad- 
vances nor  retards  the  "right  to  work"  move- 
ment; It  leaves  it  precisely  where  It  Is  now. 
It  retains  the  status  quo. 

Blither  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  I  have  not  read  the  same  bill,  or 
we  differ  on  our  definition  of  the  status 
quo. 

Under  existing  law.  the  standards  for 
examination,  certification,  and  appoint- 
ment in  the  competitive  civil  service,  as 
found  in  sections  3301-3364  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  postal  em- 
ployees just  as  they  do  to  employees  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  policies  governing  all  Federal 
agencies  in  their  dealings  with  Federal 
employee  labor  organizations  are  set 
forth  in  Executive  Order  11491,  under 
the  title  of  Labor-Management  Relations 
in  the  Federal  Service,  and  signed  by 
President  Nixon  on  October  29.  1969. 

This  Executive  order  states,  in  section 
1  of  its  General  Provisions: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  the  right,  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
form.  Join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization 
or  to  refrain  from  any  such  activity,  and 
each  employee  sbEill  be  protected  In  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

In  other  words,  a  national  "right  to 
work"  regulation  exists  for  all  Federal 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

The  existing  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  spe- 
cifically exclude  from  its  coverage  the 
United  States  or  any  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation  as  an  "employer," 
and  specifically  exclude  Government  em- 
ployees as  well. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  status  quo. 

The  bill,  H.R.  17070,  makes  several  sig- 
nificant changes. 

First,  while  the  postal  service  will  re- 
main in  the  executive  branch,  postal 
employees  under  this  legislation  are  re- 
moved from  the  competitive  civil  service 
and  placed  in  a  category  of  "postal  ca- 
reer service,"  Appointments,  promotions, 
and  other  personnel  action  will  be  gov- 
erned by  procedures  established  through 
collective  bargaining. 

Second,  It  nullifies  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  11491  as  they  would 
apply  to  the  postal  service. 

Third,  It  makes  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  applicable  to  the  postal  service  and 
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its  employees.  The  significant  applica- 
tion of  the  Labor  Mansigement  Relations 
Act  permits  a  union  and  an  employer  to 
make  tui  agreement  requiring  all  em- 
ployees to  join  a  union  in  order  to  retain 
their  jobs. 

Thus,  this  legislation  takes  a  Federal 
executive  agency  and  its  750.000  em- 
ployees and  places  them  under  the  cov- 
erage of  a  statute  from  which  they  are 
now  excluded. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a 
group  of  Federal  employees  suid  those 
individuals  who  aspire  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, would  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, and  could  be  dismissed  for 
failure  to  join  a  union  if  a  union  shop 
agreement  is  entered  into. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  makes 
the  point  that  nothing  in  H.R.  17070  dis- 
turbs the  provisions  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  permits  the 
States  to  enact  "right  to  work"  laws.  This 
is  true,  but  that  statement  could  not  be 
more  irrelevant.  Section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  presently  has  no  appUca- 
tion  to  Federal  employees.  What  this  leg- 
islation does  is  to  deny  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  service  the  abso- 
lute right  to  refrain  from  union  mem- 
bership— a  right  they  presently  enjoy  un- 
der Executive  Order  11491. 

The  issue  that  this  legislation  pre- 
sents is  simple:  Is  it  proper  that  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  be  required  to  Join 
a  union  in  order  to  hold  his  job? 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  a  requirement  is  highly  improper 
and  contrary  to  the  entire  body  of  policy 
which  has  evolved  under  the  Federal 
competitive  civil  service  system.  The  bill, 
H.R.  17070,  overturns  civil  service  policy 
as  it  pertains  to  750,000  postal  employees, 
and  it  paves  the  way  for  erasing  the  civU 
service  merit  system  in  all  Federal  de- 
partments and,  throughout  the  country, 
at  every  level  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  has  now  Joined  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  in  attempting  to  convince 
Members  that  compulsory  unionism  is 
not  an  issue  in  the  consideration  of  so- 
called  postal  reform  legislation. 

In  a  letter  which  I  assume  went  to  all 
Members,  the  Postmaster  General  is  just 
as  far  off  base  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  I  regret  that  he  would  try  to 
confuse  the  issue  by  stating  that  there  is 
some  "misunderstanding  of  this  aspect 
of  the  bill."  To  the  contrary,  the  issue  is 
clear. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  my  response  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  letter: 

May  28,  1970. 

Hon.  WlNTON  M.  BLOtTNT, 

The  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Blottnt:  In  yovir  letter  of  May 
26,  1970,  you  state:  "Neither  the  Administra- 
tion nor  the  Post  Office  Department  has  ever 
proposed  that  there  be  a  union  shop  In  the 
Postal  Service." 

Having  made  this  statement,  I  find  It  in- 
credible that  you  would  refuse  to  support 
this  simple  amendment  to  H.R.  17070: 


COMPUXfiOBT     UNIONISM 

Add  a  new  subsection  to  section  222  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
has  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of 
penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  assist 
a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  such 
activity,  and  each  employee  shall  be  pro- 
tected In  the  exercise  of  this  right." 

I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, that  the  Republican  Party  made  a 
solemn  pledge  to  the  voters  in  our  1968  plat- 
form "to  protect  Federal  employees  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form,  Join  or 
assist  any  employee  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  such  activities." 

That  you  would  see  fit  to  ask  Republican 
members  of  Congress  to  repudiate  this 
pledge  Is  unpardonable.  I  for  one  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so.  It  Is  also  tmpardonable 
that  you  would  attempt  to  confuse  the  Is- 
sue Involved  by  asserting  that  there  Is  some 
"misunderstanding  of  this  aspect  of  the  bill." 

There  Is  no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Post- 
master General.  To  the  contrary,  the  Issue 
is  clear.  The  bill  vrould  In  fact  permit  com- 
pulsory unionism  In  the  Postal  Service,  In 
direct  contradiction  to  long-standing  federal 
policy,  publicly  stated  and  declared  by  the 
last  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Your  suggestion  that  "the  basic  j>ollcy  Is- 
sues Involved  In  the  union  shop  question 
should  only  be  considered  In  the  context  of 
an  appraisal  of  the  general  labor  law"  Is  to- 
tally unacceptable  to  me  and  I  trust  will 
be  summarily  rejected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Issue  can  and  should  be  settled  now; 
not  at  some  time  In  the  unforeseeable  fu- 
t\ire. 

Sincerely, 

H.  R.  Ososs. 


MINE  EYES  HAVE  SEEN  THE  CENSOR 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
{permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bur- 
net Hershey,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  Foundation,  has 
written  a  very  timely  article.  "Mine  Eyes 
Have  Seen  the  Censor"  is  a  historical 
analysis  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  GI  correspondents  and  newscasters 
have  faced  throughout  this  century.  Mr. 
Hersh€y's  article  app>eared  in  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  publication,  Dateline, 
well  before  the  recent  GI  newscasters' 
cries  of  censorship  were  heard.  From 
time  to  timFT.he  intensity  of  dispute 
and  criticism  increases  so  it  is  important 
to  have  this  review  from  an  experienced 
hand  who  can  put  some  perspective  into 
a  discussion  that  he  has  been  personally 
involved  in  for  over  half  a  century: 
More  Etes  Have  Seen  thb  Censor 
(By  Burnet  Hershey) 

Two  very  young  GI  newscasters  are  in  the 
military  dog-house  today  because  they  ac- 
cused the  U.S.  Command  of  wielding  the 
censor's  scissors  on  their  staff — "suppressing 
unfavorable  news  and  having  our  scripts  dis- 
torted." One  of  these  young  Army  broad- 
casters, on  his  Armed  Forces  Radio  show, 
exploded  a  bomb  as  deadly  as  any  mortar 
salvo  when  he  told  his  listeners  that  he  and 
his  buddies  were  "not  free  to  tell  the  truth." 

Specialist  S/Robert  Lawrence  said  that  he 
and  eight  other  members  of  the  news  staff 
had  signed  a  letter  asking  the  Army  net- 
work  for   a   clear   definition   of   cens<w«hlp 


policy.  He  said  the  request  "was  totally  Ig- 
nored "  He  also  charged  that  "significant 
network  news  reports  concerning  the  Viet- 
namese government,  a  local  p>eace  demon- 
stration, and  black  market  activities  In  Sai- 
gon recentiy  were  banned"  from  the  net- 
work. He  also  said  that  he  had  been  told 
that  he  could  not  select  Aim  for  the  war 
portions  of  his  telecasts  because  his  choices 
were  tinfavorable  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

Now  In  the  semantic  Jungle  where  we  swing 
from  tree  to  tree — and  often  hang  ourselves 
by  oxir  own  rope — this  started  out  as  the 
old  and  tired  gripe  of  the  "credlbUlty  gap." 
Then  It  sprouted  Into  a  hassle  about  "mili- 
tary Justice."  Now.  It  seems  It  has  finally 
burst  Its  army-beef  cocoon  and  has  emerged 
as  what  It  really  Is — the  complaint  of  the 
"generation  gap."  Maybe  In  Saigon  It  was 
blown  up  to  look  like  a  freedom-of-the-press 
Issue.  At  home  we  have  been  living  with  the 
Agnew-Mltchell  controversies,  the  network 
Jousts,  and  the  public  and  private  autopsies 
on  the  communications  profession,  so  why 
all  the  concern  with  a  couple  of  GI  news- 
casters, one  of  whom  was  ordered  back  to 
driving  a  truck,  while  the  other  probably 
was  assigned  to  a  tour  of  latrine  duty. 

Not  to  overstate  Its  Importance,  but  the 
entire  matter  may  now  have  to  undergo  re- 
examination and  perhaps  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment revision  of  the  rules  laid  down  In  all 
three  big  wars  for  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  field  press  censorship  In  oombat 
areas.  Specifically,  It  may  call  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  rules  governing  armed  forces 
news  and  newsmen. 

Everyone  knows  and  understands  that  both 
the  military  and  the  civilian  pw^ss  have  been 
arguing  about  freedom  and  censorship  fc* 
over  half  a  century.  Historical  analysis  of 
the  ground  rules  discloses  that,  while  the 
controversy  may  have  existed  in  every  war, 
there  have  been  periodic  adjustments  and 
even  a  measure  of  liberalization.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  a 
"declared"  war,  no  formal  censorship  has 
actually  existed. 

The  Basic  Field  Manual,  with  Its  Insistence 
on  compliance  by  all  communications  media 
has  always  existed.  It  has  never  changed 
and  remains  as  rigid  as  the  oath  of  loyalty. 
A  capsulated  statement  of  Its  principal  ob- 
jectives Is  worth  noting : 

Field  press  censorship  (says  the  army), 
will  be  governed  by  the  principle  that  the 
maximum  of  Information  will  be  released  to 
the  public  with  a  minimum  time  consxmied 
In  review,  while  denying  the  enemy  Informa- 
tion which  would  enable  him  to  prosecute 
the  war  more  effectively.  Following  this 
principle,  news  material  will  be  released  un- 
less It: 

1.  Will  supply  military  Information  of  value 
to  the  enemy;  or 

2.  Will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
combat  efficiency  of  our  forces  or  those  of 
our  allies:  or 

3.  Is  false  or  Inaccurate  In  resp>ects  which 
are  detrimental  to  oxor  forces  or  those  of  otir 
allies  and  of  service  to  the  enemy. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  field  press  censorship 
Is  exercised  for  security  only,  and  that  news 
material  will  not  be  deleted  or  stopped  on 
policy  grounds.  The  field  press  censor  Is  con- 
cerned only  with  preventing  the  transmis- 
sion of  Information  which  will  eld  the  en- 
emy. His  authority  will  not  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  news  up>on  the 
grounds  of  anticipated  adverse  reaction  by 
the  American  public. 

Fundamentally,  no  American  has  ever 
quarreled  with  these  basic  assumptions.  And, 
much  freedom  has  been  allowed  which  cuts 
the  censor  down  to  tolerable  size. 

No  dispatches  between  army  censors  and 
newsmen  were  more  abrasive  than  the  storms 
which  were  kicked  up  by  General  Pershing 
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In  World  War  I  and  General  MacArthur  In 
the  Korean  War.  Only  a  handful  ol  corre- 
spoindeDLs  are  alive  today  who  remember  the 
rebelliousness  of  the  New  York  Tribune  cor- 
respondent In  World  War  I,  Heywood  Broun — 
the  brittle,  non-conforming  muckraker  of 
his  time;  or  the  angry,  youthful  Westbrook 
Pegler  who  attacked  censorship;  or  Floyd 
Gibbons,  then  sans  eye-patch,  with  his  Irrev- 
erant.  almost  contemptuous  approach  to  the 
military  leadership:  or  Tom  Johnson  (former 
OPC  Vice-President,  now  living  in  St.  Paul): 
or  Wythe  Williams  (founder  President  of  the 
OPC)  and  their  challenges  of  brass  and  cen- 
sor In  dispatch  after  dispatch.  Some  of  these 
men  had  their  accreditation  revoked  and 
were  sent  home;  others  were  disciplined  In 
various  ways.  But  none  of  them  ever  know- 
ingly Jeopardized  their  countrys  secvirlty 
or  honor. 

Perhaps  It  is  all  best  summed  up  by  the 
long  forgotten  sign,  crudely  painted  by  Lt. 
Gerald  Morgan,  a  top-drawer  magazine  writer 
of  his  time,  and  a  pal  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  who  became  Pershing's  chief  censor. 
Censorship  headquarters  consisted  of  an  old 
store  in  the  city  of  Neufchateau.  I  think  It 
had  formerly  been  a  bakery  and  it  had  the 
usual  iron  shutters  under  which  was  the  pro- 
prietors  name.  Here,  through  a  roughly  con- 
structed cage,  the  American  war  correspond- 
ents covering  World  War  I  passed  their  dis- 
patches to  the  censors  who  were  working  In 
the  rear.  Right  over  the  cage,  so  that  It  could 
be  seen  by  all.  was  a  little  sign  In  a  tarnished 
gilt  frame  which  read:  The  greatest  story  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

Have  you  ever  read  Black  Jack  Pershing's 
wire  to  the  War  Department  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment In  the  A£F  annals?  Tough  as  he  was 
on  the  subject  of  censorship,  Pershing  passed 
this  legacy  on  to  Marshall,  and  Marshall  must 
have  handed  it  down  to  Eisenhower: 

"Regret  that — word — reached  press  corre- 
spondents resulting  in  submission  of  articles 
which  censor  has  held  not  because  of  misrep- 
resentation, but  In  order  to  avoid  appearance 
of  our  presenting  through  press  matters  al- 
ready sent  you  officially,  suppressing  these 
dispatches  subjects  us  here  to  charges  of 
keeping  back  information  which  press  rea- 
sonably claim  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know,  such  views  must  undoubtdely  reach 
public  in  some  manner,  as  criticism  seems 
inevitable.  Probably  best  not  wait  until  It  Is 
published  from  hostile  source  but  accept  It 
from  friendly  source  instead.  Recocnmend, 
therefore,  release  to  correspondents  stories 
Involving  temperate  criticisms  on  supply  de- 
velopments where  they  are  known  to  be  well 
founded.  Early  action  a  request. 

"Ptkshino." 

To  emphasize  how  muddled  official  think- 
ing had  been  about  censorship,  the  very  lib- 
eral Secretary  of  War.  Newton  Baker,  cabled 
his  answer  to  the  conservative,  rigid  soldier, 
Pershing:  it  was  an  emphatic  "No." 

All  these  restrictions,  rules,  do's  and  don't's 
were  later  expanded  by  an  announcement 
that  our  State  Department  considered  It 
■'dangerous  and  of  service  to  the  enemy'  to 
discuss  dilTerences  of  opinions  among  the 
Allies  or  difficulties  with  neutral  nations. 
Finally,  it  was  added  that  even  speculation 
about  peace  might  be  dangerous  I 

Thus  American  newspapers  had  general 
principles  to  follow,  but  were  forced  to  use 
their  own  Judgment  In  conforming  to  them. 
No  responsibility  was  accepted  by  the  censor- 
ship organization,  and  the  newspapers  which 
made  serious  errors  in  Judgment  were  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  imder  the  Espionage  Act 
of  1917.  This  act  Imposed  a  maximum  penalty 
of  tlO.OOO  fine  and  twenty  years  Imprison- 
ment upon  those  who  Interfered  with  draft 
operations  or  made  false  statements  with 
Intent  to  retard  the  success  of  the  armed 
forces  or  attempted  to  Incite  disloyalty — the 
last  being  an  especially  ambiguous  phrase. 


The  act  was  later  amended  to  include  anyone 
who  discouraged  the  sale  of  Government 
bonds;  obstructed  the  making  of  loans  by  or 
to  the  United  States;  Incited  subordination, 
disloyalty,  or  mutiny;  uttered,  printed,  wrote 
or  published  any  "disloyal,  profane,  scurrilous 
or  abusive  language  about  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,"  its  Consti- 
tution, armed  forces,  or  imlform;  Issued  lan- 
guage Intended  to  bring  them  Into  "con- 
tempt, scorn,  contumely  or  disrepute;"  dis- 
courage production  of  war  necessities;  or 
taught,  defended,  or  suggested  the  doing  of 
any  of  those  things.  Possibly  this  system 
begun  under  the  Initial  war  hysteria  which 
swept  the  country  in  1917.  might  have  been 
modified  if  the  war  had  lasted  longer.  As  it 
was,  war  censorship  was  still  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  Versailles  peace  negotiations,  smd 
American  correspondents  there  found  them- 
selves, like  their  colleagues  of  other  countries, 
apparently  doomed  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
essential  meetings  of  a  conference  which  was 
showing  scant  respect  for  President  Wilson's 
advocacy  of  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived 
at."  The  way  was  now  paved  for  newsmen  and 
press  officers  alike  to  profit — but  only  par- 
tially— by  the  mistakes  made  In  that  first 
big  war. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out.  a  more 
efficient,  more  sophisticated  Information 
branch  had  been  conceived,  full  of  promising 
beginnings,  although  a  lot  of  improvising 
went  on.  By  the  time  General  Elsenhower 
had  been  given  his  command,  the  framework 
for  a  press  and  censorship  section  was  ready 
to  function.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  gigantic 
operation  with,  eventually,  some  1500  Journ- 
alists, writers,  photographers,  radio  broad- 
casters and  artists  accredited,  indoctrinated 
and  shipped  to  the  scene  of  the  action.  To 
this  small  army  was  added  the  large  corps 
of  combat  correspondents,  whose  place  in 
the  war-time  apparatus  of  the  U.S.A.  had 
Just  really  been  established.  One  could  hard- 
ly call  the  World  War  I  Stars  and  Stripes  a 
combat  newspaper,  nor  Its  brilliant  editors 
and  report?rs.  combat  correspondents.  In 
World  War  II  Alexander  Woollcott,  a  frying 
pan  strapped  to  bis  bulging  waist  and  a 
shawl  over  his  dirty  uniform,  spent  some 
nights  In  the  French  mud  dodging  shrapnel. 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam  over  one  hundred 
combat  newsmen  lost  their  lives.  Sixty-two 
of  this  number  died  covering  the  news  in 
Vietnam. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  censorship  was 
Imposed  In  Korea,  there  were  a  few  mis- 
takes, a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  and 
many  publicly  aired  arguments.  Most  of  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  censors  and 
correspondents  wer«  as  yet  unfamlUar  with 
all  the  censorship  regulations  and  the  army's 
do's  and  don't's.  This  soon  became  the  old 
problem  of  how  to  balance  freedom  of  the 
press  with  military  security.  Added  to  this 
were  political  considerations  and  the  sensl- 
tlvltleo  of  more  than  a  dozen  "allies"  of  this 
United  Nations  "police  action."  General 
MacArthur  and  his  two-star  press  officer 
were  giving  the  boys  a  hard  time.  For  exam- 
ple, double  censorship  was  Imposed  and 
caused  a  veritable  black-out  of  news  from 
Korea.  Under  the  plan,  all  news  stories  from 
Korea  first  had  to  be  cleared  by  8th  Army 
censors  and  then  transmitted  to  MacArthur's 
headquarters  in  Tokyo  for  double  checking. 
The  Irony  of  this  "security"  plan  was  the 
fact  that  all  news  from  Korea  moved  by 
telephone  or  teletype  which  could  be  moni- 
tored by  the  Reds  or  anyone  else.  One  cor- 
respondent who  attempted  to  write  about 
censorship  had  his  first  story  killed  by  Mac- 
Arthur's  censors. 

During  war,  songs  celebrating  a  variety  of 
topics  spring  up,  and  It  was  Inevitable  that 
war  correspondents  should  have  songs  about 
the  censor.  The  Korean  war  song  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," and  It  went  as  follows: 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  censor  with  the 
copy  on  his  knee; 

He  was  striking  out  the  passages  that  mean 
the  most  to  me; 

This  sentence  hurts  morale  as  it's  defined 
in  Section  Three — 

This  passage  must  come  out. 

And  the  chorus  goes: 

Glory,  glory  to  the  censor. 

Glory,  glory  to  the  censor. 

Glory,  glory  to  the  censor. 

This   passage  must  come  out. 

Something  happened  between  the  wars 
that  Influenced  a  few  changes  in  press  and 
censorship  management.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  how  to  handle  unruly  correspondents 
or  how  to  set  up  barricades  against  them. 
From  a  half  century  of  experience  In  our 
three  big  wars  I  was  able  to  put  my  finger 
on  this  change.  TUe  declension  of  the  brass 
hat  had  taken  plocr.  I  recognized  the  final 
stage  when  I  ran  into  some  officers  with 
whom  I  had  worked  in  Africa  and  Europe. 
There  they  were  Just  commonplace  human 
beings  In  undistinguished  mufti,  on  their 
way  to  one  of  the  inntmierable  monthly 
board  meetings  of  a  military  Industrial  com- 
plexity. One  was  en  route  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  Ui  play  golf.  He  was  not  even 
called  to  Wat  hlngton  when  war  came  again. 
Some  had  remained  admirals  and  generals 
in  the  world  of  public  relations,  others  had 
taken  to  writing  books,  and  some  tried  a 
little  politics. 

New,  younger  officers  replaced  them  and 
they  took  another  look  at  the  rules,  rules, 
rules,  and  some  of  those  rules  got  a  real 
trimming.  Vietnam  has  been  a  tough,  but 
fairly  untranmeled  beat,  because  of  some  of 
these  young  officers.  But  they  had  to  learn 
from  the  oldt-r  ones.  Not  Just  about  the  new 
Instruments  which  had  Increased  the  range, 
speed  and  variety  of  mass  communications, 
but  lessons  about  reporters  and  photograph- 
ers and  their  problems  and  responsibilities. 
Elsenhower  must  have  learned  from  Pershing 
that  you  cannot  tamper  with  public  opinion 
at  home  and  that  censorship  was  a  hot 
potato. 

Westmoreland.  Abrams  and  Wheeler  In- 
herited the  books  from  Eisenhower  and 
Bradley  and  unquestionably  brought  the 
press  and  armed  forces  into  the  new  decade, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  Into  its  proper  jDerspec- 
tlve — as  a  political.  Ideological  war.  Of 
course,  there  are  still  many  smoldering  dif- 
ferences over  the  quality  of  reporting.  News- 
men themselves  are  divided  on  matters  of 
editorial  vs.  factual  dispatches,  the  credibil- 
ity of  U.S.  officials  and  criticism  of  AR'VN 
and  of  Saigon  politicians. 

These  men  were  sons  of  World  War  I,  they 
had  fought  World  War  n  and  Korea  and 
they  have  no  intention  of  leaving  World  War 
m  to  be  finished  by  their  sons.  They  may 
not  yet  be  sure  how  that  can  be  prevented; 
It  is  not  yet  within  the  scope  of  their  objec- 
tive. But  it  will  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 

How  well  aware  they  are  of  the  Irresponsi- 
bility of  the  1918  veterans.  Ernie  Pyle  once 
put  it  in  one  quoted  sentence:  "Those  blue- 
noses  back  home  better  not  try  to  put  pro- 
hibition over  on  us  while  we're  away  this 
time!"  That  was  an  Immediate  objective  be- 
cause they  regarded  It  as  an  Immediate  dan- 
ger. And  In  the  future  each  such  threat  will 
be  resisted  in  turn  as  It  presents  Itself 
clearly,  but  not  In  raucous  voices  of  doom 
and  rebellion. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RESIDENTS 
OPPOSED  TO  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr,  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  House  of  Representatives  went  on 
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record  against  high  interest  rates  and 
against  the  destruction  of  local  usury 
laws. 

The  vote  was  176  to  118  against  ex- 
empting FHA  and  VA  mortgages  from 
the  District  of  Columbia's  8-percent 
ceiling  on  usury. 

In  taking  this  position,  the  House  re- 
jected the  now  well-worn  cliche  that 
higher  interest  rates  can  somehow  assist 
housing.  This  is  a  fallacious  argument 
that  every  available  housing  statistic  re- 
futes. 

Each  increase  in  interest  rates  prices 
another  segment  of  the  population  out  of 
the  housing  market.  Today,  we  have  al- 
lowed interest  rates  to  rise  to  such  as- 
tronomical levels  that  only  the  affluent 
can  afford  decent  housing.  In  fact,  under 
the  present  interest  rate  structure,  an 
income  of  at  least  $12,500  is  needed  to 
properly  qualify  for  an  FHA-insured 
home  mortgage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  still  mystified  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia usury  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor.  I  am  still  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
that  bill  would  have  allowed  one  group  of 
mortgages — Government-backed  mort- 
gages— to  bear  interest  rates  above  the 
usury  ceiling,  while  the  conventional 
mortgages — the  type  of  mortgage  used 
by  the  most  affluent — would  remain 
under  the  8-percent  usury  ceiling.  Nor- 
mally, we  expect  that  the  backing  of  the 
U.S.  Government  would  give  the  home- 
buyer  some  break  on  interest  rates — a 
slight  improvement  over  conventional 
terms  which  bear  no  Government  Insur- 
ance. But  the  District  of  Columbia  bill 
that  was  before  us  on  May  25.  would  have 
reversed  this  and  made  the  Government- 
insured  mortgages  the  most  expensive  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  the  House  action,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  statements  by  various 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
encouraging  that  many  officials  are 
showing  a  new  interest  in  the  question  of 
high  interest  rates  and  their  effect  on 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  I 
hope  that  these  officials  will  use  their 
great  influence  with  the  White  House  to 
encourage  a  reversal  of  this  administra- 
tion's policy  of  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
housing,  not  only  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  throughout  this  Nation. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials,  who  have  been  appointed 
by  President  Nixon,  will  go  back  to  him 
and  insist  on  a  reversal  of  these  high- 
interest- rate  policies  and  thus  free  funds 
for  housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  implied  that 
local  lenders  needed  higher  interest  rates 
In  order  to  survive.  This  is  complete  hog- 
wash.  I  challenge  any  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  show 
that  it  loses  money  when  it  makes  a 
home  loan  at  the  legal  District  of  Colum- 
bit  usury  limit  of  8  percent.  The  truth  is. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  financial  institutions 
make  a  handsome  profit  at  8  percent,  and 
they  do  not  need  8y2,  9,  or  10  percent  to 
turn  a  very  neat  profit. 

Perhaps  the  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  could  take  a  look  at  the  books 
of  the  financial  Institutions  operating  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  determine 


just  what  profits  they  are  making  on 
loans  which  stay  within  the  8-percent 
usury  limit.  Such  a  study  would  be  quite 
revealing. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  proper  officials  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  take  steps  to  vigorously 
enforce  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
law  on  all  types  of  loans,  including  home 
loans.  In  recent  months,  consumers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  forced 
to  bring  their  own  suits  to  protect  them- 
selves against  apparent  usury.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  itself 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
opposed  to  high  interest  rates  and  do  not 
want  to  see  the  usury  laws  wiped  out. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Z.  Roisman,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Greater  Washington  Chapter  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  ex- 
pressing continued  opposition  to  interest 
rate  increases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this 
letter: 

Berlin.  Roisman  &  Kessleb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  26, 1970. 
Hon.  WaiCHT  Patman. 

ChaiTman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Patman:  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  your  floor  comments  In  op- 
position to  the  series  of  bills  which  have 
sought  to  raise  interest  rates  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  was  a  particular  pleasure  to 
find  you  once  again  leading  a  successful  op- 
position to  such  lU-conceived  legislation — in 
this  case  H.R.  17601.  The  Greater  Wash- 
ington Chapter  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  all  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  much  indebted  to 
you  for  your  vigorous  and  continuous  op- 
position to  these  proposed  interest  rate  in- 
creases. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Greater 
Washington  Chapter  of  ADA  and  other  local 
organizations  are  now  working  on  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  hotising  crisis  in  a 
responsible  way.  Following  the  excellent  sug- 
gestions which  you  set  forth  in  your  dissent 
to  the  Report  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  we 
hope  to  develop  a  bill  which  will  require 
lower  Interest  rates,  will  provide  some  form 
of  Inner-city  development  bank  for  hous- 
ing and  wlil  require  lenders  to  devote  a 
significant  portion  of  their  assets  to  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  We  hope  that  the 
House  District  Committee  will  pursue  Its 
oft-expressed  desire  to  Improve  housing  and 
give  prompt  and  favorable  approval  to  these 
legislative  proptoenls. 

I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  these  de- 
velopments and  If  the  Greater  Washington 
Chapter  of  ADA  can  ever  assist  you  in  your 
battle  against  Irresponsible  Interest  rates, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  Z.  Roisman, 
Vice     Chairman,     Greater     Washington 
Chapter  of  American,i  for  Democratic 
Action. 


WHERE,  OH  WHERE,  HAS  THE  PRES- 
IDENTIAL COMMISSION  ON  FINAN- 
CIAL STRUCTURE  GONE? 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seen  the  light  and  decided 


that  this  city  already  has  too  many 
Presidential  commissions? 

Back  on  January  30 — more  than  4 
months  ago — the  President,  in  his  annual 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  appointing  a  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation.  This  Commission  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  Economic  Report,  to  con- 
duct a  "thorough  examination  of  needed 
changes  in  our  financial  institutions  and 
our  regulatory  structure." 

The  armouncement,  which  appears  on 
page  104  of  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  concluded  with  this  state- 
ment: 

This  study  will  be  carried  out  by  a  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President  early 
this  year. 

Weeks  went  by  and  we  heard  not  a 
word  about  this  Commission.  Then,  on 
April  21,  after  many  inquiries  about  the 
Commission's  status.  President  Nixon 
wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  John 
Sparkman,  telling  him: 

It  Is  my  Intension  to  move  promptly  with 
the  objective  of  itavlng  the  Commission  fuUy 
organized,  st^ed  and  ready  to  begin  Its 
Important  work  no  later  than  June  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  well  into  the 
first  week  of  Jime  and  there  is  still  no 
Presidential  Commission  on  Financial 
Structure  and  Regulation.  I  understand 
that  this  Commission  does  have  a  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Reed  O.  Hunt  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  but  no  members,  no  staff, 
no  work  plfui,  no  address,  no  telephone, 
and  not  even  a  letterhead.  It  only  has  a 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  around  to  the  thinking  of 
a  lot  of  Members  of  Congress  that  these 
Presidential  commissions  sire  a  great  big 
waste  of  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  want 
to  be  among  the  first  to  commend  the 
President. 

Presidential  commissions  usually  turn 
out  to  be  no  more  than  a  tax-paid  lob- 
bying front  for  specal  interests.  The  spe- 
cial interests  invariably  move  in  on  these 
Presidential  commissions  and  try  their 
best  to  supplant  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  has 
been  much  fanfare,  a  lot  of  jockeying  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  a  great  deal  of  lob- 
bying concerning  this  Commission  over 
the  past  4  months.  As  a  result,  the  ad- 
ministration may  feel  some  embarrass- 
ment if  it  sweeps  this  imappointed  and 
unannointed  Commission  under  the  rug. 
But  I  hope  that  this  embarrassment  does 
not  prevent  the  President  from  doing  the 
right  thing. 

Let  me  assure  the  President  that  any 
embarrassment  that  he  might  feel  for 
having  killed  his  own  Commission  will  be 
overcome  by  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief 
by  the  American  people,  overjoyed  by  the 
prospect  of  one  less  Presidential  study 
commission. 


HIGHER  AIR  PASSENGER  FARES 

(Mr.  DETVnNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13. 
1970,  while  discussing  the  conference 
report  on  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970 — HJl.  14465 — I  ex- 
pressed my  personal  concern  about 
higher  and  higher  air  passenger  fares — 
Congressional  Record,  page  15295. 

My  attention  has  been  invited  to  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  2  entitled.  '"US.  Airlines  May 
Press  Pare  Boost,"  tts  follows: 

U.S.    AraLijfES    May    Pazss    Parx    Boost 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

America's  domestic  airlines  may  soon  press 
for  another  fare  Increase  to  offset  rising  costs, 
according  to  the  chief  economist  ol  the  Air 
Transport  Association. 

Last  year,  the  airlines  received  two  fare 
Increases  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
a  3.8  per  cent  rise  In  February  and  a  6.35  per 
cent  Increase  In  October. 

These  changes  helped  "to  prevent  a  deficit 
for  the  entire  industry"  George  Jamee  the 
ATA's  vice  president  for  economics  and  fi- 
nance said  this  week. 

"This  relief  however  has  been  only  tem- 
porary .  .  .  The  deficit  may  have  been  only 
fxjstponed  and  further  relief  may  soon  be  re- 
quired" he  continued. 

^74  7    rAB2    RZVISIOKS 

A  number  of  airlines  have  already  proposed 
fare  revisions  for  the  new  Boeing  747  Jumbo 
Jet  and  for  regular  flights  during  the  sximmer. 
The  CAB  Is  studying  the  recommendations, 
which  wotUd  primarily: 

Apply  a  surcharge  to  tlcketa  for  flights  on 
the  747.  The  additional  payment  would  be 
%b  for  coach  seats  and  810  for  first-class  on  a 
coast-to-coast  flight.  The  surcharge  would 
decrease  for  shorter  trips;  for  example,  the 
first-class  addition  for  a  Chicago-New  York 
flight  would  be  85  and  the  coach  surctiarge 
would  be  83 

Impose  a  surcharge  of  5  percent  on  ticket 
prices  for  flights  of  more  than  1,000  miles 
during  the  "peak"  summer  season  between 
June  1  and  Sept.  30. 

TWA    PBOPOSALS 

These  changes  were  first  proposed  by 
Trans  World  Airlines,  and  three  other  car- 
riers— United,  Continental,  and  Branlff — 
have  filed  plans  encompassing  some,  or  all, 
of  TWA's  ideas.  Branlff,  however,  requested 
that  the  5  percent  summer  surcharge  apply 
to  all  flights,  regardess  of  distance. 

Although  he  did  not  say  so  explicitly. 
James  seemed  to  be  talking  about  a  more 
general  fare  Increase.  His  remarks  were  made 
in  a  talk  to  flnancial  analysts  in  Dallas. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  flnancial 
results  of  many  of  the  large  carriers  have 
been  poor.  Except  for  airlines  with  a  large 
number  of  routes  to  Southern,  resort  cities, 
the  first  quarter  is  often  bad,  but  deficits 
in  1970  have  been  exceptionally  large  for  a 
few  carriers. 

TWA    LOSSES 

TWA  had  a  loss  of  839.7  million  against 
a  deficit  of  814.9  million  last  year,  and  Unit- 
ed reported  a  loss  of  815.1  against  81.2  mU- 
llon  in  1969's  first  quarter.  Executives  of 
both  airlines  have  Indicated  the  air  traffic 
controllers'  slowdown  aggravated  their  prob- 
letns. 

In  his  sp>eech,  James  was  pessimistic  about 
a  quick  upturn  In  earnings.  "Wages,  fuel, 
and  landing  fees  are  rising  significantly,"  he 
said,  emphasizing  that  wage  settlements 
since  the  third  quarter  of  1969  have  resulted 
in  cost  increases  of  11  percent  a  year. 

But  a  major  reason  for  the  Industry's  poor 
outlook,  he  conceded,  is  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween airlines'  growing  capacity    (available 


seat  miles)  and  the  likely  Increase  in  actual 
traffic. 

For  1970,  James  predicted,  traffic  would 
rise  only  8  percent  (against  9.7  percent  in 
1969  and  14.6  percent  In  1968),  but  capacity 
win  Jump  13  percent. 

Then  on  Tuesday.  May  26.  another  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Post  entitled. 
"Jumbo  Jet  Orders  Cutback  Hinted." 
which  recites  an  interview  with  Stuart  G. 
Tipton,  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association.  Mr.  Tipton  suggests  "selec- 
tive'  fare  increases — for  example.  $5  sur- 
charge on  transcontinental  and  summer 
season  trips.  Further,  that  Mr.  Tipton, 
one-time  top  staff  officer  at  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  in  day-to-day 
contact  directly  or  through  his  staff  with 
airline  representatives,  has  "no  doubt'- 
that  the  CAB  will  be  "forced"  to  grant 
some  type  of  fare  "relief"  before  the 
Board's  present  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. I  certainly  hope  he  is  wrong.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

By  AniLiNi  GaotTP:  JcTMBO  Jet  Oroeks 
CtrrsACK  Hinted 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Unless  profits  show  some  Improvement,  air- 
lines might  be  forced  to  reduce  their  orders 
for  new,  giant  Jet  aircraft,  the  Air  Transport 
Association  warned  yesterday. 

According  to  the  ATA,  the  Industry's  chief 
trade  association,  the  11  trunk  carriers  and 
Pan  American  are  now  committed  to  spend 
86.6  billion  between  now  and  1973  for  336 
new  Jets,  Including  129  Boeing-7473  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  822  million  each. 

Stuart  G.  'Hpton,  president  of  the  ATA. 
made  the  forecast  in  the  group's  annual  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  Industry.  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview,  Tipton  declined  to  make 
speclflc  predictions. 

Tipton's  statement  appeared  to  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  take 
quick  action  to  raise  airlines'  sagging  reve- 
nues. Last  year,  airline  profits  dropped  to 
865.3  mlUlon  from  1968's  8216.1  million. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  11  trunks 
and  Pan  American  showed  a  collective  loss  of 
845.5  million  against  a  deficit  of  821  million 
a  year  earUer.  A  large  part  of  the  total  re- 
flected big  losses  at  Trans  World  AlrUnes 
($38  million)   and  Pan  Am  ($20  million). 

In  the  Interview,  Tipton  said  he  has  "no 
doubt"  that  the  CAB  will  be  forced  to  grant 
some  type  of  fare  relief  before  the  boards 
present  general  fare  Investigation  is  com- 
pleted. The  board  has  imposed  a  deadline  of 
early  1971  for  finishing  the  investigation. 

Pares  were  raised  twice  in  1969 — 3  8  per 
cent  in  February  and  6.35  per  cent  In  Octo- 
ber— and  a  new  airline  passenger  ticket  tax 
of  3  percent  will  be  levied  beginning  in  July. 
Some  airline  economists  now  fear  that  yet 
another  Increase  would  simply  drive  away 
passengers  and  depress  revenues  even  further. 

In  the  Interview,  Tipton  argued  for  "selec- 
tive" Increases  "where  the  public  would  l)e 
most  willing  to  pay  more."  The  CAB  recently 
rejected  such  a  selective  airline  proposal — 
a  85  boost  on  coast-to-coast  747  flights  and 
a  summer  season  surcharge  of  5  per  cent  on 
long  tripe. 

According  to  the  ATA  report,  both  Inflation 
and  slowdown  have  sque^ed  airline  profits. 

The  slowdown  appears  to  have  discouraged 
travel  (the  Increase  In  revenue  passenger 
miles  declined  from  15.4  per  cent  in  1968  to 
6  per  cent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970) ,  leav- 
ing the  carriers — which  augmented  their 
capacity  by  16  per  cent  last  year — with  empty 
seats. 

In  looking  over  the  May  issue  of  Air- 
line Management  &  Marketing  magazine, 
I  find  an  article  about  pressure  by  the 


industry  for  a  further  increase.  This  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows : 

Higher  Fares 

Pressure  mounted  last  month  for  further 
increases  in  domestic  passenger  fares.  The 
continued  national  recession,  rising  costs  and 
the  adverse  Impact  of  the  controllers'  strike 
added  up  to  emergency  fare  relief  for  the 
carriers. 

The  opening  move  (AMM/AA,  April)  was 
TWA's  bid  for  3  5%  surcharge  on  747s  plus 
a  summer  season  increase  of  5%  on  long- 
haul  flights.  United  has  Joined  In  both  pro- 
posals, with  a  few  markets  excepted.  Branlff 
wants  the  5%  seasonal  Increase,  but  without 
the  limitation  to  long-haul  flights.  Conti- 
nental wants  the  5%  seasonal  increase  on 
long-haul  flights  in  the  continental  U.S.; 
CAL  has  also  applied  for  a  10  To  hike  In  main- 
land-Hawaii fares.  American  was  preparing  a 
fare  increase  filing  at  presstime. 

Since  CAB  is  In  the  early  stages  of  a  Gen- 
eral Fare  Investigation,  the  proposed  in- 
creases pose  the  possibility  of  an  interim 
emergency  investigation.  If  the  agency  ap- 
proves the  tariffs,  no  problem.  But  if  It  sus- 
pends, the  law  gives  it  180  days  to  complete  a 
formal  investigation.  That  could  give  priority 
status  to  the  interim  case. 

The  6  To  Increase  granted  last  October  1 
continues  in  effect.  If  approved,  the  new  tar- 
iffs would  be  added  to  that  Increase. 

It  seems  to  me  the  airline  industry 
would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the 
statement  I  made  on  the  floor  on  May  13. 
I  do  not  know  what  message  the  top 
management  back  home  is  getting  from 
their  representatives  in  Washington,  but 
my  constituency  is  not  a  bit  happy  about 
the  mounting,  higher  airline  passenger 
fares. 

The  CAB  and  the  administration  would 
do  well  to  hold  the  line  until  at  least  the 
present  appeal  is  terminated  and  the 
pending  CAB  investigation  is  completed, 
which  should  be  in  early  1971. 


TODAY'S  YOUTH  MUST  PICK  UP 
THE   CHECK 

cMr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Francis 
Wallace,  author  and  historian,  recently 
made  a  speech  before  the  Bellaire  Ki- 
wanis  Club  in  Bellaire.  Ohio,  suggesting 
that  today's  youth  must  pick  up  the 
check. 

I  am  including  the  newspaper  account 
which  appeared  in  the  Bellaire-Martins 
Ferry  Times-Leader,  May  25: 

Today's   Youth   Must  Pick  Up   Check, 
Wallace  Says 

The  best  advice  that  the  "establishment" 
can  give  to  the  younger  generation  Is  that 
they  win  have  to  pick  up  the  check  for  what 
Is  happening  today  when  they  become  the 
"establishment"  and  inherit  the  nation  in 
the  next  several  years,  said  Francis  Wallace, 
Bellaire  author,  in  a  talk  on  "Discipline  and 
Dissent"  at  the  Tuesday  meeting  of  the 
Bellaire  Klw&nls  Club  In  the  City  Restaurant. 

The  blueprint  for  today's  violence  and 
destruction  was  plotted  more  than  25  years 
ago,  Wallace  said  in  recalling  a  speech  which 
he  had  made  in  November,  1944,  in  which 
he  charged  that  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  United  States  would  accomplish 
their  objective  by  spreading  fear  and  hate, 
undermining  the  schools,  communications, 
churches  and  government,  and  replacing  the 
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Christian  philosophy  with  mechanistic  and 
atheistic  theories. 

People  who  are  surprised  at  the  violence 
on  college  campuses  and  In  the  streets, 
especially  government  leaders  who  profess 
astonishment,  haven't  been  keeping  up  with 
their  homework  In  the  past  quarter  century. 
Wallace  said. 

The  pattern  has  been  there  to  see,  he 
pointed  out  In  quoting  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  from  other  sources,  and 
the  nation's  leaders  should  have  been  fore- 
warned. 

Student  dissent  and  disagreement  are  in- 
herent rights  which  never  should  be  denied 
to  young  people,  for  such  denial  is  against 
the  principles  of  the  nation,  but  dissent  and 
disagreement  uniempered  by  discipline  lead 
to  chaos,  he  said. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  nation's  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  good,  sincere  people, 
but  they  are  being  misled  and  manipulated 
by  the  five  per  cent  who  are  intent  upon 
wrecking  the  nation.  In  support  of  this  con- 
tention. Wallace  referred  to  inflammatory 
speeches  of  destruction  by  radicals  Mark 
Rudd,  Beruadine  Dohrn  and  Jerry  Rubin  at 
Kent  Slate  in  the  months  preceding  the  re- 
cent riot  in  which  four  students  were  Itllled. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  are 
sincere  in  their  Ideals,  wanting  a  better 
world,  but  so  does  everybody,  even  the  adults, 
he  said.  There  are  no  instant  miracles;  how- 
ever, each  succeeding  generation  Improves 
on  what  it  inherits,  and  things  gradually  get 
better,  Wallace  staled.  The  immature  Ideal- 
ist, no  matter  how  sincere,  is  being  manipu- 
lated today  by  the  professional  "destroyers" 
who  take  the  Idealists,  play  on  their  prin- 
ciples, and  end  up  twisting  the  idealists 
into  playing  the  game  the  way  the  "pros" 
want  it  played. 

BeisIc  to  the  pattern  of  disruption  is  the 
destruction  of  law  and  order,  the  actual 
point  of  many  "student  demands"  and  par- 
ticularly at  Kent  State,  for  without  law  and 
order  there  can  be  no  society,  Wallace  said. 

Faculty  members  who  support  the  radicals 
and  agitate  the  students  play  a  dangerous 
game  not  only  with  the  young  people  but 
with  the  future  of  their  colleges  and  their 
country,  he  stated.  Wallace  pointed  to  re- 
cent incidents  at  UCLA  at  Berkeley  where  a 
professor  who  had  been  on  the  side  of  the 
students  eventually  found  his  class  taken 
over  by  the  rstdical  minority  to  such  a  degree 
that  to  regain  his  authority,  the  professor 
had  to  resort  to  holding  classes  In  his  home. 

College  administrators  usually  are  gentle 
men  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  when 
suddenly  they  find  themselves  faced  with  the 
radical  rabble  shouting  threats  and  Issuing 
demands,  they  are  HI  equipped  to  cope  with 
the  situation  and  end  up  by  surrendering  to 
the  minority,  against  their  own  best  Judg- 
ment, Wallace  s&ld. 

Parents  and  grandparents  are  the  molders 
of  the  nation's  youth,  and  they  have  the 
obligation  to  continuing  playing  the  "chief 
of  police"  In  disciplining  the  young  and 
teaching  the  right  virtues,  Wallace  said.  This 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  any  parent 
Icnows,  but  to  keep  the  young  from  working 
their  own  destruction.  It  has  to  be  done,  he 
wfirned. 

Young  people  must  be  taught  to  look  be- 
hind the  front,  to  find  the  truth,  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  destruction  and  dis- 
ruption, for  when  they  are  over  30  and  have 
Inherited  the  country,  they  will  have  to 
pick  up  the  check,  he  concluded. 


TWISTED.  BIASED  REPORTING 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  DEVLNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  on  June  2,  Frank 
Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden,  in  their 
column,  again  demonstrated  that  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  is  right. 

Some  of  these  birds  just  cannot  write 
a  straight  stoi-y.  They  like  to  slant  as 
they  see  fit,  twist  and  philosophize  in 
sfuch  a  manner  as  to  expound  their  own 
theories,  notwithstanding  the  facts. 

Look  at  the  headline,  "Nixon  Will  Try. 
But  Can't  Disguise  the  Failure  of  Cam- 
bodia Operation."  This  breaks  all  legal 
and  journalistic  tenets  by  basing  an  as- 
sumption on  an  assumption. 

The  erstwhile  frontman  for  the  late 
Bobby  Kennedy  has  concluded  that 
President  Nixon's  Cambodia  posture  is 
a  failure,  notwithstanding  the  facts,  and 
tries  to  anticipate  what  the  President 
might  say  in  his  nationwide  address,  yet 
has  already  concluded  that  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. 

In  any  event,  just  to  memorialize  this 
type  of  journalistic  gymnastics,  I  am  re- 
printing the  article  which  follows: 

NtxoN  Wnx  Try,  BtJT  Cannot  DisctnsK  the 
Failure  of  Cambodia  Operation 

(By  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 

The  President  could  not  wait  untU  the 
troops  were  out  of  Cambodia — he  opted  for 
an  "Interim  report"  this  week.  It  will  con- 
firm that  the  purj>ose  of  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion has  become  not  to  save  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  but  the  face  of  American 
generals  and  the  seats  of  Republican  con- 
gressmen. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  list  the  weapons,  the  am- 
munition and  the  rice  we  have  taken  and 
destroyed.  But  the  weapons  and  the  am- 
munition can  be  replaced — by  the  Russians 
if  necessary.  The  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  will  have  died  in  Cambodia  cannot. 
What  cannot  be  avoided,  once  all  the  "suc- 
cess" language  is  cleared  away.  Is  that  Cam- 
bodia was  not  only  a  political  setback  of 
major  consequence  for  the  administration, 
but  a  military  failure  as  well. 

Item:  We  do  not  even  claim  that  the  "cen- 
tral headquarters"  for  the  Vietcong  had  been 
captured.  On  earlier  offensives,  such  as  Op- 
eration Cedar  Falls  and  Operation  Junction 
City  In  1967,  we  reported  It  overruns  bunk- 
ers, communications  equipment  and  all.  This 
time,  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  control 
of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  and  eluded  us.  No 
matter — six  months  after  the  last  time  we 
captured  it  the  enemy  launched  the  Tet  of- 
fensive. 

Item:  Simultaneous  leaks  from  what 
seems  to  be  the  same  Pentagon  source  to  se- 
lected newsmen  last  week  indicate  a  major 
effort  to  mask  the  failure  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
which  the  Cambodian  campaign  revealed.  In 
the  first  two  weeks,  while  our  casualties  went 
sharply  up.  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
went  as  sharply  down.  Morale  In  the  ARVN. 
It  Is  repKjrted,  has  never  been  higher.  It  Is. 
apparently,  an  army  which  prefers  bullying 
Cambodian  civilians  to  fighting  the  Viet- 
cong at  home.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Thleu 
and  Ky  want  to  stay  indefinitely. 

Item ;  High  South  Vietnamese  sources  now 
say  that  the  cost  of  remaining  to  "assist"  the 
Cambodian  army  will  run  at  the  rate  of 
$200  million.  This  Is  a  heavy  cost  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  may  not  tmderstand 
why  he  must  pay  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
Oambodlanlze  one  war  while  still  paying 
something  on  the  order  of  $30  billion  to  Vlet- 
namlze  the  first  one. 

Item:  Our  military  planners — anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  Prince  Sihanouk's  over- 
throw— ignored  the  historic  hatred  between 


the  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians.  The 
report  that  Thai  "volunteers"  will  defend 
Phnom  Penh  merely  Increases  the  problem. 
Thais  are  also  unwelcome  In  Cambodia.  Fur- 
thermore, one  wonders  how  much  we  will 
pay  to  provide  the  Thai  volunteers. 

Item :  The  new  Cambodian  government  has 
Imposed  martial  law  and  will  crack  down 
on  its  own  citizens,  understandably  restive 
over  the  presence  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and — more  Important — over  the  fact  that 
since  the  invasion  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  taken  over  a  number  of  provincial 
capitals  and  have  tightened  their  grip  in  tlie 
areas  they  already  held. 

Item:  The  ease  with  which  the  enemy 
seized  and  briefly  held  Dalat,  South  Viet- 
nam's ninth  largest  city,  over  the  weekend 
suggests  Just  what  Vletnamlzatlon  has  come 
to.  Areas  once  thought  pacified  have  fallen 
again  to  the  Vietcong,  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  off  in  Cambodia  Improvlafi 
their  morale  by  fighting  women  and  chlldre^y 

Item:  Since  the  fighting  began  In  Cam-  ' 
bodla,  American  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  ,' 
have  remained  above  the  earlier  "tolerable"  ' 
level. 

Item:  The  Vietcong  now  control  more  of 
Laos  than  they  did  before  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion. 

The  President's  interim  report  may  boost 
his  popularity  for  a  while.  It  may  even  nudge 
a  senator  or  two  to  vote  against  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  stop  funds  for  more 
operations  In  Cambodia.  But  the  facts  re- 
main. "Vletnamlzatlon"  was  always  doubt- 
ful— an  army  which  would  not  fight  with 
Americans  was  a  poor  bet  to  fight  without 
them.  Now,  the  faUure  is  plain  through  all 
of  Indochina.  The  generals  have  never  known 
what  this  war  was  about,  and  the  President — 
like  his  predecessors — had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  did. 


TOWARD  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  'was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27,  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  House 
Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Con- 
able,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  myself,  a 
House  joint  resolution  on  wage  and  price 
stability.  That  resolution  called  upon 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  publish  data  on  the  inflationary 
implications  of  major  price  and  wsige  de- 
cisions in  the  private  sector.  Since  in- 
troducing that  measure,  we  have  received 
several  Inquiries  concering  what  seemed 
to  be  unequal  treatment  of  price  activi- 
ties as  opposed  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution. Today,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
a  new  resolution  clearing  up  any  ap- 
parent bias  in  the  treatment  of  price 
and  wage  behavior. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  em- 
bodies the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  their  views  on 
the  1970  Joint  Economic  Report.  It  re- 
quests that  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers publish  when  appropriate,  but  no 
less  thsoi  once  a  month,  the  implications 
of  imusually  significant  price  decisions 
made  or  p-oposed  in  major  industries 
and  the  implications  of  unusually  signifi- 
cant collective  bargaining   agreements 
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entered  into  or  proposed  In  major  indas- 
tries.  By  making  public  such  an  analysis 
of  price  decisions  and  their  relation  to 
our  progress  toward  economic  stability 
and  a  smular  analysis  of  wage  and  bene- 
fit increases,  we  hope  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  business  and  labor 
to  promote  responsible,  noninflationary 
behavior. 

On  May  27,  I  went  into  the  reasoning 
behind  our  proposal  and  the  arguments 
for  it  and  I  would  refer  my  colleagues 
to  my  introductory  statement  at  that 
Ume  for  more  detail.  I  would  like  to 
say,  however,  that  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits  will  introduce  an  identical  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  in  the  other  body 
quite  shortly  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Further,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  original  resolution,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charls 
Walker  has  stated  he  finds  "considerable 
merit"  in  the  proposal.  I  hope  this  is  an 
indication  that  the  administration  is 
moving  toward  careful  consideration  and 
implementation  of  our  resolution. 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL   AIRPORT 
AND  THE   727 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  note  with  regret  the  flurry  of 
criticism  which  has  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stretch  version  of  the 
Boeing  727  jet  aircraft  into  Washington 
National  Airport.  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  this  criticism  stems  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

There  is  a  great  demand  by  busy  Gov- 
ernment oCBcials  and  businessmen  for 
what  are  essentially  commuter  flights 
between  the  major  cities  of  the  North- 
east and  Washington,  DC.  Washington 
National  Airport  provides  a  convenient, 
time  saving  point  of  arrival  and  depar- 
tiire.  With  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  frequency  of  flights 
into  that  airport,  larger  aircraft  are 
needed  to  provide  the  seats  required  by 
the  traveling  public. 

If  the  stretch  727  were  noisier  or  dir- 
tier, I  would  be  the  last  to  recommend 
its  use  here  in  Washington.  Conversely, 
however,  at  LaGuardia  we  have  found 
that  this  newer  version  of  the  727  is 
somewhat  quieter  and  cleaner  than  the 
older  versions. 

The  Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  recently  studied  this  matter  closely 
and  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
is  their  community  that  is  most  effected 
by  aircraft  noise  and  pollution  and  they 
recommend  the  continued  use  of  the 
stretch  727.  Their  efforts  in  correcting 
the  public  record  on  this  subject  have 
been  admirable 

I  know  that  men  and  women  Ln  my 
district  want  to  be  able  to  fly  into  Wash- 
ington National  from  LaGuardia  and  if 
there  are  to  be  seats  enough  for  the  ris- 
ing demand,  we  must  use  the  larger  jets. 
For  more  complete  response  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  stretch  727  at  Washington 


National,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  following  detailed  responses 
to  the  specific  criticisms  which  have 
been  put  forth : 

THS  MlSUNDBlSTANDlNO  AT  WASHINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL Airport — An  Answer  to  Criticism 
or  THs  "STRrrcHn)''  727 
PAAs  decision  to  deny  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  access  to  the  727-200  was  made 
In  1966  when  crowding  of  the  passenger  ter- 
minal was  a  major  problem.  Although  other 
considerations  such  as  weight,  size  and  noise 
were  mentioned  at  that  time,  the  Agency 
subsequently  has  acltnowledged  that  these 
are  inconsequential  and  that  Increased  pas- 
senger capacity  of  the  airplane  Is  Its  primary 
concern.  Supporters  of  the  original  PAA  po- 
sition obviously  believe  that  the  additional 
seats  of  the  727-200  would  Increase  terminal 
crowding. 

Those  who  might  be  Impressed  by  that 
view  today  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
very  slgmflcant  changes  that  have  occurred 
at  WNA  since  1966.  First,  the  number  of 
airline  schedules  was  cut  back  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  40  per  hour.  The  airlines  then  ex- 
pended over  $15  million  to  Improve  the  con- 
venience and  capacity  of  their  passenger 
terminal  accommodations.  The  auto  park- 
ing areas  have  been  expanded  and  some 
Improvement  has  been  made  In  auto  access 
and  traffic  flow. 

There  Is  attached  a  list  of  concerns  re  the 
operation  of  the  727-200  at  WNA  together 
with  a  factual  response  to  each.  Note  that 
many  of  the  concerns  are  based  on  misunder- 
standing of  727-200  characteristics  or  of  the 
differences  between  that  airplane  and  other 
equipment  which  has  routinely  operated  at 
WNA  since  1966. 

As  analysis  of  the  facts  in  this  case  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  stretched  727,  operating 
at  WNA,  Introduces  no  new  problems  with 
regard  to  size,  weight,  noise,  pollution  or 
overcrowding  of  facilities.  On  the  contrary. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  today's 
traffic  requirements  with  a  reducUon  In  the 
total  number  of  dally  operations. 

These  statements  are  based  upon  verlflable 
facts— not  opinion.  Por  elaboration  or  clari- 
fication please  contact  E.  W.  Norrls,  The  Boe- 
ing Company,  Washington,  D.C.,  telephone: 
484-2443. 

CRITICISM    AND   RESPONSE 

1.  TermiJial  Congestion — See  also,  "Traffic 
generation,"  diacusaion  No.  8 
Scheduled  operations,  reduced  to  only  40 
per  hour'  to  alleviate  1966  crowding,  have 
been  maintained  despite  subsequent  15  to 
20  million  dollar  terminal  construction  by 
the  airlines  to  Improve  convenience  and  ex- 
pand capacity.  This  1966  objection  should  be 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  vastly  im- 
proved 1970  terminal  accommodations,  sched- 
ule restrictions  and  nightly  curfew. 

2.  Increased  seating  capacitv — See  also, 
"Traffic  generation,"  discussion  No.  8 

The  highest  capacity  aircraft  regularly 
serving  WNA  are  the  DC9-30  with  107  to  117 
seats  and  the  727-100  with  95  to  106  seats. 

Seating  capacity  of  the  727-200'8  currently 
operated  by  carriers  serving  WNA  nuis  from 
122  to  137.  Thus,  the  highest  capacity  727-200 
would  offer  only  20  more  seats  tlian  the  DC9- 
30  now  operating  at  WNA. 

3.  Size 
The  only  geometric  difference  between  the 
727-100  and  727-200  la  20  ft.  In  addlUonal 
fuselage  length.  WNA  gate  positions  are  ade- 
quate for  both.  Recent  experience  with  the 
727-200  at  WNA  has  demonstrated  full  com- 
patibility with  that  facility.  WNA  manage- 
ment reports  "no  new  problems." 

»  Extra  sections  are  permitted  to  meet  peak 
hour  passenger  demand  which  exceeds  capac- 
ity of  the  scheduled  operations. 


4.  Weight 

WNA  runways  are  adequate  for  dual  wheel 
gear  aircraft  weighing  up  to  200,000  lbs. 
Maximum  allowable  weight  for  the  727-200  at 
WNA  is  162,900  lbs.  This  Umlutlon,  based  on 
field  length  considerations,  is  3,900  lbs.  more 
than  the  maximum  allowable  weight  for  the 
727-100.  When  airport  temperature  exceeds 
59  \  these  weights  are  further  reduced  by 
performance  considerations. 

Take-off  gross  weight  required  to  carry  137 
passengers  650  nautical  miles  from  WNA  Is 
only  154,200  lbs. 

Landing  Impact  loads  In  727  aircraft  have 
been  reduced  by  changing  the  pressure  In 
the  landing  gear  cylinders. 

5.  Community  noise 

Both  standard  and  stretched  727  models 
have  the  same  wing  area,  same  engine 
thrust — hence,  similar  performance  and  noise 
characteristics  at  the  same  weights.  Many 
of  the  stretched  models  Incorporate  "hush 
kits"  further  reducing  noise.  All  727  models 
are  quieter  than  smaller  Jets  such  as  the 
BAC-111  and  Caravelle  which  now  operate 
at  National.  All  Jets  are  restricted  by  the 
10:00  p.m.-7:00  a.m.  curfew. 

6.  Air  pollution 

Despite  general  acknowledgment  that  Jet 
aircraft  contribute  less  than  l':i.  to  total 
U.S.  air  poUutlou,  the  aircraft  Industry  has 
developed  and  the  airlines  are  now  retro- 
fitting JT8D  engines  with  components  that 
make  the  727,  737  and  DC-9  virtually  smoke- 
free.  Target  completion  date — late  1972.  All 
new  production  aircraft  are  being  deUvered 
from  the  factory  with  smoke-free  engines. 
7.  Safety 

All  models  meet  same  design  and  operating 
safety  standards.  The  727-200  in  worldwide 
operation  with  20  airlines,  has  an  unblem- 
ished safety  record. 

8.  Traffic  generation 

Some  of  the  concern  regarding  potential 
terminal  congestion  Is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  mere  avallablUty  of  additional  seats 
in  the  727-200  will  generate  additional  pas- 
senger traffic.  Such  a  theory  discounts  the 
fact  that  all  traffic  that  wants  to  move  Is 
now  moving  on  existing  schedules  or  on 
extra  sections.  AvallabUity  of  additional  seats 
in  some  727'8  would  not  Increase  seat  de- 
mand or  terminal  crowding  but  It  would 
reduce  the  need  for  some  of  the  extra  sec- 
tions. Regular  schedules  are  fixed  by  the 
40  per  hour  limit.  Each  extra  section  eUml- 
nated  due  to  avaUablllty  of  extra  seats  In 
the  "strelched"  727  would  reduce  the  total 
daUy  operations,  airways  and  airfield  con- 
gestion, controller  work  load  and  community 
noise  exposure. 

727  operations  currently  account  for  225 
<36%)  of  the  619  dally  flights  scheduled  at 
WNA. 

The    average    seating    capacity     of    the 

stretched   727'8  operating  at  WNA  Is   127 

only  ten  more  than  the  stretched  DC-8.  If 
40 7o  of  the  727  scheduled  flights  were  oper- 
ated with  the  stretched  model,  it  would  In- 
troduce (0.4  X  225  X  10)  or  900  additional 
seats  per  day.  Assuming  a  high  load  factor  of 
70%  (vs.  Industry  average  of  50%)  this 
would  accommodate  (0.7  x  900)  or  633  pas- 
sengers per  day,  or  42  passengers  per  hour, 
distributed  tliroughout  the  airport  at  the 
various  Improved  airline  terminals.  Presum- 
ably all  of  these  passengers  would  have  been 
handled  by  extra  sections  if  the  extra  seats 
of  the  727-200  were  not  available.  To  the 
extent  this  is  so.  the  extra  seats  do  not  add 
to  the  WNA  terminal  traffic  load.  It  Is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  extra  seats  or  extra  sections 
for  a  given  traffic  load. 

Statement  of  Aruncton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ON  Washinoton  National  Airport 
The  Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
noted   the  PAA's   decision   to  evaluate  the 
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use  of  Boeing  727-200  "stretch"  Jets  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  We  are  also 
aware  of  the  belief  In  some  quarters  that 
this  decision  will  lead  to  Increases  In  pas- 
senger congestion,  noise,  air  pollution,  and 
safety  hazards. 

Our  investigation  reveals  the  following: 

1.  The  727-200  Is  clearly  bigger;  It  will  carry 
122  passengers  vs.  92  In  the  current  version. 

2.  While  the  capacity  is  larger,  the  en- 
gines are  also  newer  and  more  efficient.  Spe- 
cifically: 

a.  They  are  quieter — Reductions  of  4 
PNdb  (decibels)  In  take-offs  and  2  PNdb  In 
landings. 

b.  They  are  also  "cleaner,"  In  that  they 
consume  less  fuel.  The  stretch  version 
burns  7%  less  fuel  In  climbing  to  3,000  feet. 

3.  Despite  larger  capacity  and  newer  en- 
gines, the  total  weight  has  Increased  less 
than  3%,  and  Is  well  within  the  weight 
limitations  of  the  runways  of  National  Air- 
port. 

Therefore,  the  only  real  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  larger  aircraft  will  result  in  additional 
congestion  at  this  already  busy  airport. 

In  our  detailed  study  report  of  last  No- 
vember, the  Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
observed  that  existing  constraints  on  night 
operations,  size  of  aircraft,  and  number  of 
flights  per  hour  would  serve  to  limit  signif- 
icantly any  further  passenger  growth  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  This  grovnh  was  anticipated 
to  level  off  at  about  16  million  passengers 
per  year  by  1980.  Our  study  report  recom- 
mended approval  of  a  proposal  to  modernize 
passenger  access,  parking,  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities to  meet  this  limited  demand.  We  did 
not  recommend  further  expansion. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  proposed  use  of 
727-200  stretch  Jets  may  well  be  In  overy- 
one's  best  Interests.  If  such  aircraft  are  In- 
troduced. It  should  permit  the  PAA  to  cut 
back  further  on  the  current  commercial 
flight  limitations  of  40  per  hour.  In  other 
words,  the  same  volume  of  passengers  could 
be  scheduled  on  fewer  flights.  If  this  were 
done,  there  would  be  twofold  reductions  In 
noise  and  air  pollution,  due  to  improve- 
ments in  the  newer  aircraft  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  number  of  flights.  Thus 
the  contemplated  use  of  these  stretch  Jets 
could  well  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
for  all  area  residents. 

The  Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
affirms Its  previous  position  on  National  Air- 
port and  we  emphasize  the  critical  necessity 
for  constraining  further  growth  at  National. 
We  further  beUeve  that  the  PAA  should  be 
permitted  to  evaluate  the  benefit  of  the 
727-200  stretch  Jeta.  However,  If  such  larger 
aircraft  are  to  be  utilized,  there  should  be 
immediate  compensating  adjustments  by  the 
PAA  In  the  number  of  aircraft  landings  and 
take-offs  allowed,  to  prevent  further  conges- 
tion at  National  Airport. 


A  RESOLUTION  DEPLORING  AMER- 
ICAN MHJTARY  PRESENCE  IN 
CAMBODIA  AND  REQUESTING 
THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS 
AND  ARMS  COMMITMENT  TO 
CAMBODIA 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  again 
go  on  national  television  to  report  on  the 
war. 

His  decision  to  Invade  Cambodia 
measurably  widened  the  war  and  deep- 
ened our  involvement  in  this  Indochina 
conflict. 


A  large  segment  of  our  population  ex- 
pressed their  outrage  at  this  unconstitu- 
tional usurpation  of  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressing their  disapproval.  In  addition 
the  city  coimcil  of  the  city  tind  county  of 
Honolulu,  and  the  Hawaii  State  Demo- 
cratic convention  held  in  Honolulu  on 
May  8-10,  1970.  both  went  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  President.  Because  of 
their  significance  and  timeliness  I  Insert 
these  resolutions  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Resolution   by   the   Crry   Council   of  the 

CiTT  AND  COtTNTT  OF  HONOLCXtJ 

A    resolution   deploring   American   military 

presence  In  Cambodia  and  requesting  the 

withdrawal  of  troops  and  arms  commit- 
ment to  Cambodia 

Whereas,  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
to  express  Itself  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
health   and   welfare  of  Its  citizens;    and 

Whereas,  the  continued  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  has  tragically  divided  this 
country  and  claimed  over  40,000  American 
lives,  with  Hawaii  suffering  the  greatest  per 
capita  loss  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  announced  policy 
of  President  Nixon  to  disengage  the  U.S. 
from  this  war  through  negotiation,  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  and 
the  vletnamlzatlon  of  the  conflict;   and 

Whereas,  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  oc- 
curred by  Executive  Order  without  the  con- 
sent of  Cambodia  or  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  this  Invasion  of  Cambodia  en- 
larges the  explicit  parameters  of  the  war,  en- 
dangers scheduled  troop  withdrawals,  and 
severely  damages  the  credibility  of  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  peace; 

Now,  therefore,  l)e  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
that  It  deplores  the  American  presence  In 
Cambodia  and  Its  concommltant  widening 
of  the  war;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  that  it 
respectfully  requests  President  Nixon  to  re- 
consider and  rescind  his  decision  of  troops 
and  arms  commitment  to  CamlxxUa;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  City  CoxincU 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  that  It 
respectfully  requests  the  HawaU  Congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  colleagues  to  do 
all  within  their  power  to  restore  the  Con- 
stitutional tialance  of  power  wtilch  reserves 
decisions  of  war  to  Congress,  and  to  thereby 
reverse  American  oommitment  to  Cambodia; 
and 

Be  It  finally  resolved  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  that 
copies  of  tills  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  HawaU  Congressional 
delegation  and  to  all  news  media. 

Mat  12.  1970. 

Resolution  (Adopted  by  the  Haw  An  State 
Democratic  Convention  May  8,  9,  10 
1970) 

A  resolution  supporting  the  stand  of  Hawaii's 
democratic  congressional   delegation  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
Whereas,  the  Hawaii    congressional   dele- 
gation,  Representative   Patsy  T.   Mink   and 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  have  spoken  out  against 
American   military   Involvement   In   South- 
east Asia;  and 

Whereas,  United  States  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  has  courageously  stated  In  a  recent 
speech  that  our  government's  Initial  entry 
into,  escalation  of,  and  continuation  of  the 


war  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
and  Is  a  tragic  mistake  of  monumental  pro- 
portions; and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  this  war  has  divided  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  no  other  issue  since  the  Civil 
War,  has  alienated  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans, and  diverted  critically  needed  re- 
sources from  domestic  programs;   and 

Whereas,  this  war  has  cost  the  American 
people  49,000  lives,  270,000  wounded  and  up- 
wards of  $140  billion  dollars;  and  has  cost 
the  Vietnamese  people  over  800,000  dead, 
countless  wounded  and  displaced,  and  a 
hopelessly  shattered  way  of  life;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  State  of  HawaU  support  Senator 
Inouye's  proposal  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment "propose  an  Immediate  and  com- 
plete ceasefire  without  terminal  date"  and 
that  "to  secure  such  a  ceasefire  we  should,  if 
necessary,  be  prepared  to  unilaterally  halt 
all  offensive  operations  and  limit,  our  forces 
and  those  under  our  control  to  purely  de- 
fensive roles";  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  wholeheartedly 
support  Senator  Inouye's  call  for  an  Asian 
conference  of  the  governments  of  Southeast 
Asia  on  the  overall  problems  of  the  area 
known  as  Indochina,  and  abide  with  the  out- 
come of  these  political  negotiations. 

Resolution 
(Adopted  by  the  HawaU  SUte  Democratic 

Convention  May  8,  9, 10,  1970) 
A  resolution  requesting  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty of  Hawaii  to  revoke  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution 

Whereas,  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
has  been  used  as  authority  to  expand  the 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  this  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
may  in  the  future  l)e  used  to  further  ex- 
pand these  same  or  future  hostilities;   and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  committed 
to  withdraw  forces  from  Cambodia  no  later 
than  July  1,  1970,  ending  the  need  for  such 
resolution;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  DemocraUc  Party 
of  Hawaii  In  this  convention  recommend  to 
our  members  of  Congress  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  be  revoked  and  the  au- 
thority for  engaging  in  armed  conflicts  be 
relnstltuted  In  the  Congress  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolution 
(Adopted  by  the  Hawaii  State  Democratic 

Convention  May  8,  9,  10,  1970) 
A   resolution   calUng   for   congressional   ac- 
tion •«  limit  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Whereas  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
authorized  and  directed  acts  of  war  by 
United  States  forces  In  the  countries  of  Laos 
and  CamlxKlla  without  even  the  foreknowl- 
edge, much  less  the  discussion,  debate  and 
declaration,   of   Congress;    and 

Whereas  the  acts  of  war  directed  by  the 
President  prolong  and  widen  an  already  trag- 
ically destructive  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  has  pub- 
licly declared  to  the  world  Its  desire  for 
peace  in  tiiat  part  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  President  set 
dangerous  precedenta  of  arbitrary,  unilateral 
power  for  the  executive  branch  to  commit 
hosUUties  at  will,  exclusive  of  Congressional 
procedures;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  war  In  South- 
east Asia  promises  not  peace  but  only  more 
destruction  In  a  land  which  has  been  torn 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
therefore 
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Be  It  resolved  tbat  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Hawaii,  In  the  desire  for  constltuUpnai 
government  and  world  p>eace.  appealsftub- 
Ucly  to  the  Congressional  representatives 
from  Hawaii  and  to  the  entire  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  use  those  constitutional 
means  available  to  it  to  restore  the  balance 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government. 


Resolution 

(Adopted   by   the   Hawaii   State   Democratic 

Convention  May  8,  9.  10,  1970) 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  Cambodia 

situation 

Whereas,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
unilaterally  decided  to  Invade  Cambodia; 
and 

Whereas,  said  Administration  has  refused 
to  heed  the  lessons  of  our  bitter  experience 
in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  said  Administration  has  refused 
to  heed  the  widespread  expressions  of  citizen 
opinion  m  the  United  States;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  we.  the  delegates  to 
the  1970  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  recognize 
the  deep  concern  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  about  this  most  im-  ^ 
portant  national  crisis. 


400.000  tons  of  skipjack  tuiia  would  yield 
at  present  prices  $400  million  at  the  re- 
tail level. 

For  the  trust  territory  and  Guam,  with 
their  limited  land-oriented  commerce, 
this  immense  new  resource  would  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  the  development 
of  a  viable  economy.  For  American  Sa- 
I  moa,  where  catches  of  other  tuna  species 
have  declined  markedly  in  recent  years, 
skipjack  tuna  yields  would  revitalize  the 
fishing  industry  that  is  its  most  Impor- 
tant private  enterprise. 

For  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  tremen- 
dous resources  of  skipjack  tuna,  much  of 
which  lies  within  1,000  or  2,000  miles  of 
the  Islands  and  now  remains  untouched, 
represents  the  possible  gain  of  a  fourth 
major  industry  to  buttress  an  industrial 
economy  that  rests  on  a  base  of  tourism, 
sugar  and  pineapple. 

The  United  States  imports  60  percent 
of  its  tuna  consumption.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  productive  skipjack  tuna  In- 
dustry will  have  a  significantly  favorable 
impact  on  the  national  economy. 


SKIPJACK   TUNA  BILL 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. J 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  the  Central  and  West- 
em  Pacific  Tuna  Fishery  Development 
Act  to  establish  a  tuna  fishery  as  a  means 
of  broadening  the  economic  bases  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  tap  the 
latent  tuna  resources  of  the  central  and 
western  Pacific  Ocean.  The  potential 
harvest  of  skipjack  tuna  that  is  not  now 
being  caught  has  been  estimated  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons. 

Less  than  5,000  tons  of  this  vast  po- 
tential will  be  taken  this  year  in  Ha- 
waii by  the  only  fishery  for  the  skipjack 
tuna  in  the  central  Pacific.  Our  State's 
fleet  of  17  ^mall  vessels  uses  the  ineflQ- 
cient  pole-and-line  method,  and  62  per- 
cent of  the  annual  catch  is  made  in  4 
months  of  the  year. 

More  modern,  productive  and  year- 
round  techniques  are  needed.  We  must 
determine  the  applicability  in  these  wa- 
ters of  modem  purse  seine  gear  that  has 
proved  effective  in  the  eastern  Pacific. 
We  must  also  locate  the  principal  ag- 
gregations of  skipjack  tuna  in  these  areas 
throughout  the  year. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  a  3-year  program  of 
tuna  exploration,  tuna  stock  assessment, 
improvement  of  harvestmg  techniques, 
gear  development,  biological  resource 
monitoring  and  economic  evaluation  of 
the  potential  for  a  tuna  fishery  in  these 
areas,  and  authorizes  for  these  purposes 
appropriations  of  $3  million. 

The  potential  benefits  of  this  program 
are  considerable.  According  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Department  of  Planning  and 
Economic     Development,     a    catch     of 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CowGER,  for  the  period  of  June  8, 
1970,  to  June  21,  1970,  on  account  of  a 
factfinding  inspection  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Pepper  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  McKneally  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  through  to  the 
10th,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  2:30  p.m.,  June  4, 
until  noon.  June  10,  1970.  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  WiLLMM  D.  Ford  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Hara)  .  on  account  of  illness,  on 
June  2  and  June  3. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes*  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  for  20  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MooRHEAD,  to  extend  his  remarks 


immediately  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
previous  question  on  H.R.  17802. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  during  his  re- 
marks on  H.R.  17802  and  to  Include  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  K^NG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.    KlTYKENDALL. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Crane  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Watson  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  ;n  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mizell  Ln  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokesi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Mollohan  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Lowenstein  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  BiAcci  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Willmm  D  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Galiflanakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HtmoATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Gritfiths. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pranz  Charles 
Peldmeler;  and 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Harry  Martin. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  Jime  2,  1970  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  11628.  To  transfer  from  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
the  authority  to  purchase  office  equipment 
and  furniture  for  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Extending  for  4  years  the 
existing  authority  for  the  erection  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June 
4.  1970  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2105.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  the  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  Increasing  the  pub- 
lic debt  celling  (H.  Doc.  91-345) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2106.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under  clause  11  of  section  2304(a)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  for  the  period 
November  1,  1969,  through  April  30,  1970, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2304 
(e);   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2107.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
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the  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  loan  from 
the  Roy  Water  Conservancy  Subdistrlct,  Roy, 
Utah,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2108.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturallaaUon  Service,  UJB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provUlons  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XtQ,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJi.  10772.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  standard  for  awarding  the  gold  star 
lapel  button;  (Rept.  No.  91-1142).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  ComnUttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  13195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  require  that  U.S. 
flags  be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased 
sen-icemen;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1143).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  11876.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1482 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses 
incident  to  the  death  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  which  no  remains  are  re- 
covered; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1144).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  16731.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions 
of  aoe  in  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  (Rept.  No.  91-1145). 
Referred  to  the  Commmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  17255.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  air;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1146) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  (Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1059.  A  resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  against  certain  provisions  of  HJl. 
17867,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  (R«pt.  No.  91-1147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  17894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution  control 
standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  stationary  soxirces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  (Commerce. 

B.JR.  17896.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Coun- 


cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  reclamation  and  recycling  of  mate- 
rial from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provl- 
«ons  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  17896.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Olme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  17897.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  and  runoff  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  held  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  Umted  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  17898.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretarv 
of  Commerce  either  to  give  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alternative  mileage  on  the  In- 
terstate System  or  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJi.  17899.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJi.  17900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  rates  of  pay  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  areas  and 
locations  in  accordance  with  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates  In  these  areas  to  assist  In 
recruitment  and  retention  of  postal  field 
service  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  17901.  A  blU  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chmery  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  circuit  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRET: 
HJi.  17902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Teimessee: 
HJl.  17903.  A  bin  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
certain   bicycle  parts   and   accessories  until 
the  close  of  December  31,  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
US..  17904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  17905.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system   for   fixing   and   adjusting   the   rates 
of  pay  for  prevaUlng  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  puriKtses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gkrau)  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Poit,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregoe.  Mr.  Hutchinson,   Mr.  Mc- 
Clort,  Mr.  Smith  of  NewYork,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Biestkr.  Mr.  Wigcins, 
Mr.  Dennis,  Mr,  Fish,  Mr.  (^ttchlin. 
Mr.  Matnx.  Mr.  Bbtts,  Mr.  Clanct, 
and  Mr.  Devine)  : 
VLS..  17906.  A  bUl  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  the  a^Kiintment  of 
a  circuit  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit; 
to  the  0>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCartht)  : 
HJl,  17907.  A  bill  to  require  ttie  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  dally  determinations  of 
the  extent  of  environmental  pollution,  to 
establish  an  Environmental  Quality  Index, 
to  disseminate  publicly  InfMroatlon  on  pol- 
lution, and  f(»  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  17908.  A  bin  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prescribe  standards 
for  training  and  control  of  National  Guard 
units  assigned  to  duty  In  connection  with 
civil  disturbances  occurring  on  or  adjacent 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

B.H.  17909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  allow  the  Issu- 
ance of  visas  to  brothers  and  sisters  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  Immediate 
relatives,  aj3d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17910.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  a  tuna  fishery  In  the 
Central  and  Western  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  17911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  extend  to  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands  the  benefits  now 
available  to  certain  other  institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ketth)  ; 
H.J.  Res.  1247.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  19(e)   of  the  Securities  Exhange  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WIDNALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Conable.  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio)  : 
H.J.   Res.    1248.   Joint  resolution  on   wage 
and   price   stability;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.  1060.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  or  North 
Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Res.  1061.  Resolution  to  urge  the  with- 
drawal of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle 
East:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.   1062.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and    report    on    campaign    expenditures    of 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

•as..  17912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Soo 
Ptirk  and  Moon  Ml  Park;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  17913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Ku 
Lee,  his  wife,  Toung  A.,  and  daughter,  Eun 
Kyung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXn, 

503.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  OflQcials  and  other  national  as- 
sociations representing  the  civil  aviation 
industry,  proposing  immediate  steps  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  airports  and  air- 
ways, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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JULIAN  F.  ROSS.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADVISER  OF  DEFENSE  SUPPLY 
AGENCY.  RETIRES  , 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  good 
friend,  Julian  F.  Ross,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adviser  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
retirement  from  Federal  service. 

Mr.  Ross  has  had  an  exceptionally 
distinguished  career  in  the  Federal 
service.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  en- 
tering as  a  private  in  September  1942. 
and  was  released  as  a  captain  in  June 
1946.  Continuing  in  the  Reserves,  he 
achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  Re- 
serve  Corps.  In  civilian  service,  Mr.  Ross 
has  held  various  assignments  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration;  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General,  Department 
of  the  Army;  Office  of  Design  and  Con- 
struction, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  in  February  1962. 

Dedicated  to  the  philosophy  that  small 
business  must  have  a  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement,  Julian  Ross  for 
many  years  has  ably  served  the  inter- 
ests of  the  small  businessman  in  America, 
as  well  as  enforcing  the  high  standards 
of  procurement  of  the  agency  he  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Ross  has  always  fully  cooperated 
with  our  committee  as  a  DSA  witness  in 
procurement  hearings  and  in  connection 
with  the  solution  of  many  procurement 
problems  and  complaints  presented  to 
our  committee  by  Members  of  Congress 
on  behalf  of  their  small  business  con- 
stituents. His  achievements  have  been 


extremely  helpful  both  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  to  the  Government. 
Lt.  Gen.  Earl  C.  Hedlund,  Director  of 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  in  recogniz- 
ing these  accomplishments,  has  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Ross  the  Agency's  highest 
award,  the  DSA  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service  Award.  The  citation  on  this 
award  reads  as  follows: 

For  exceptional  performance  of  duty  as 
Small  Business  Advisor  of  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  from  16  May  1964  to  15  May  1969. 
Mr.  Ross  has  consistently  demonstrated  an 
exceptional  degree  of  professional  ability. 
His  outstanding  leadership.  Integrity,  and 
managerial  ability  forged  Defense  Supply 
Agency's  Small  Business  Program  to  the  fore- 
front at  Its  Inception  and  has  continued  this 
preeminence  through  subsequent  years  with 
the  highest  rate  of  effectiveness,  resulting 
in  DSA  being  the  only  major  Department  of 
Defense  element  meeting  or  exceeding  es- 
tablished goals.  Mr.  Ross'  contributions  re- 
flect great  credit  uf>on  himself  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Ross  earlier  re- 
ceived the  DSA's  Outstanding  Perform- 
ance Award  for  his  years  of  service  from 
1962  to  1964. 1  would  only  comment  that 
both  awards  and  the  citation  emphasizes 
the  respect  and  admiration  that  all  of 
us — committee  members  and  stafif — have 
for  Julian  Ross. 

While  we  shall  miss  him,  it  is  our  wish 
that  his  well-earned  retirement  will 
bring  to  Mr.  Ross  and  to  his  family  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  and  happiness 
for  many  yetirs  to  come. 


SOVIET  NUCLEAR   STRATEGIC 
ARMS  BUILDUP 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OV   BOTTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  until 
such  time  the  Soviets  show  some  sign  of 


deescalating  their  nuclear  strategic  arms 
buildup,  it  would  be  an  unacceptable  risk 
for  the  United  States  not  to  move  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  MIRV  and  the 
ABM  Safeguard  System.  These  systems 
are  the  two  best  bargaining  weapons 
America  has  in  negotiating  a  reduction 
in  strategic  arms  at  the  SALT  talks  now 
in  session  in  Vienna. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
State  newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.C,  fully 
supports  the  deployment  of  MIRV  and 
ABM.  In  the  May  22  issue,  an  editorial 
points  out  the  grave  danger  of  a  uni- 
lateral moratorium  on  the  deployment 
of  MIRV.  Full  support  of  U.S.  intentions 
to  deploy  MIRV  and  the  ABM  will  place 
the  United  States  in  a  strong  position  to 
trade  with  the  Soviets.  In  my  judgment, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  give  away  our 
trump  card  in  advance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hopes  op  Asms  Limitation   Must   not 
Nullity   Defense 

Despite  the  best  efforts  to  make  the  issue 
of  national  defense  understandable,  some 
critics  of  U.S.  defense  spending  absolutely 
refuse  to  understand  even  a  little  about  the 
subject.  It  suffices  for  their  purpose  to  la- 
ment the  "military-Industrial  complex,"  hav- 
ing done  which  they  retire  from  debate,  sat- 
isfied at  a  Job  well  done. 

The  subject,  needless  to  say,  is  consider- 
ably more  complex  than  they  imagine.  Like- 
wise considerably  more  important,  for  if  the 
SALT  talks  In  Vienna  fall  to  make  pacifists 
of  the  Soviets,  the  nation  must  fall  back  on 
the  Pentagon  for  whatever  security  it  will 
enjoy  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tet  the  giddy  feeling  persists  that  the 
Pentagon  should  declare  a  moratorium  on  de- 
fense work  for  the  duration  of  the  Vienna 
talks.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  for  example, 
declared  In  a  speech  last  week  that  Defense 
Secretary  Laird's  insistence  on  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  and  MIRV  warheads  "is  under- 
mining"  attempts  to   get   an   International 
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agreement  on  disarmament.  The  IkflBV,  a 
cluster  of  wtkrheads  in  one  rocket,  particu- 
larly alarms  htm. 

"Large  scale  deployment  of  MIRV  by  the 
U.S.,"  he  said,  "would  so  threaten  the  Rus- 
sians' second-strike  capabilities  that  they 
would  probably  have  to  revert  to  a  launch- 
on-warning  system."  This  Is  the  tactic 
whereby  a  nation,  fearing  near-certain 
destruction  of  ite  missile  force,  launches  its 
missile  force  the  moment  It  detects  radar 
blips  that  look  like  Incoming  missiles. 

If  our  MIRVs  are  that  fearful  a  weapon, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  follow  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's logic;  deployment  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  possible  way  of  encouraging 
the  Russians  to  sign  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment. But  let  it  pass.  What  needs  to  be 
understood  is  that  MIRV  is  not  that  fearful 
a  weapon.  Just  the  opposite,  In  f^t. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  MIRV  IsXlts  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  an  antlballistlc  \mis6tle 
(ABM)  defense,  but  it  can  do  so  oljly  at 
a  price.  The  price  is  diminished  destructive 
power  for  each  warhead.  Instead  of  one 
missile  of,  say,  50  megaton  capacity,  the 
MIRV  would  carry  10  missiles  oi  five  megk- 
ton  capacity.  As  a  first-strike  weapon — one 
designed  to  knock  out  the  enemy's  hard- 
ened missile  silos — the  MIRV  is  a  flop.  In 
spite  of  this  Senator  Kennedy  and  oth<;r 
critics  of  the  MIRV  insist  on  treating  it 
as  precisely  the  kind  of  weapon  it  Is  not. 

They  also  ignore,  in  the  debate  on  an  APM 
system,  the  Increasing  Soviet  firepower.  In 
five  years,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
recently  disclosed,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  25,000  intercontinental  ballUtic  mis- 
siles (ICBMs).  This  win  be  two  and  a  half 
as  many  as  the  United  States  will  have  by 
then.  In  terms  of  megatonnage,  the  Soviet 
missile  force  will  outweigh  the  U.S.  force  by 
five  or  more  to  one.  The  Pentagon  esti- 
mates that  such  a  Soviet  force  would  be 
able  to  destroy  95  per  cent  of  America's 
land-based  missiles. 

These  are  frightening  statistics.  The  pro- 
spective Soviet  advantage  In  this  decade  can 
be  offset  only  by  an  ABM  system  to  protect 
this  country's  land-based  missiles  or  by  the 
construction  and  deployment  of  enough  ad- 
ditional missUes  so  that  the  United  States 
could  retaliate  after  a  Soviet  first-strike.  It 
will  be  expensive,  but  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive? The  SALT  talks  perhaps,  and  let  tis 
keep  our  fingers  crossed.  But  if  the  SALT 
talks  should  fall.  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
something  more  comforting  than  faith  In 
the  Kremlin's  self-restraint. 


DISSENT:  A  RIGHT? 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TXNNKSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago.  the  Franklin 
Road  Jaycees  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were 
the  sponsors  of  an  Americanism  essay 
contest  for  the  students  of  Hlllsboro  and 
John  Overton  High  Schools  in  Nashville. 

The  contest  was  designed  in  order  to 
give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come more  useful  American  citizens  by 
studying  Americanism.  It  was  felt  that, 
through  the  essay  contest,  the  participat- 
ing students  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  research  timely  topics  on  Amer- 
icanism and  express  their  own  individual 
thoughts  in  essay  form. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  was  Miss 
Debbie  Bryant  of  Nashville,  whose  win- 


ning  entry   was   entitled   "Dissent:    A 

Right?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  a  great  deal  of 
insight  in  Miss  Bryant's  essay  and  a 
good  deal  of  commonsense.  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Dissent:   A  Right? 
(By  Debbie  Bryant) 
In  a  little  room  In  Philadelphia,  a  young 
man  sits  writing.  His  penmanship,  small  but 
strong,   keeps   true   to   the  line,    like   every 
word  he  puts  down.  He  U  making  the  first 
draft  of   the   Declaration   of   Independence. 
The  young  man's  red  hair  is  damp,  for  it  la 
late  June  1776,  and  a  blistering  hot  day.  But 
his  heart  Is  even  hotter. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit   of  Happiness." 

It  Is  true  that  throughout  our  long  history 
our  forefathers  have  spoken  for  the  rights 
of  men.  These  men  had  definite  aims  they 
sought  in  regard  to  an  individual's  virtues. 
Today,  though,  several  problems  have  arisen 
in  our  society.  Exactly  who  speaks  for  man's 
Xlghts  today?  What  do  we  mean  by  "our 
righto"?  Do  our  rights  give  us  authority  to 
be  Irresponsible,  to  burn  draft  cards,  or  to 
stomp  an  individual  to  dust  simply  because 
he  disagrees  with  us?  Of  course,  we  know 
that  tl)e  rights  of  an  Individual  do  not  refer 
to  tliesft  things  mentioned. 

Consider  this  Idea:  Everyone,  at  some  time 
or  another^  has  heard  of  an  individual  mak- 
ing demands  for  his  rights,  but  tias  anyone 
ever  heard  Of  an  individual  asking  about  his 
responsibUitieg?  At  best,  it  is  quite  a  rare 
Incident,  and  y^t  in  our  form  of  government, 
that  government  which  has  not  only  estab- 
lished these  individual  rights  but  protects 
them  as  well,  thA  two  terms  are  so  Inter- 
related as  to  be  impossible  to  separate  them 
It  would  seem  that  if  a  man  had  only  to 
accept  his  own  Individual  rights,  without 
further  concern  for  anything  or  anybody, 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  world  in  which  to 
live.  History,  however,  haa  taught  us  that  In- 
dividual rights  cannot  exist  without  Individ- 
ual responsibilities  accompanying  them.  His- 
tory has  also  taught  us  th»t  we  must  re- 
spect these  same  individual  rights  and  re- 
sponslblUtles  for  all  of  the  cltlAens  through- 
out our  land. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  Importance 
of  the  rights  of  man  or  the  position  which 
they  should  take  in  our  American  way  of 
life,  nor  is  there  any  downgrading  pf  this 
importance  however,  in  all  Important  doc- 
uments which  have  been  written  for  thepur- 
pose  of  defining  a  code  of  conduct  to  govern 
man,  everywhere  that  a  right  is  expressed  a 
responsibility  is  at  least  ImpUed.  No  place  1^ 
this  found  to  be  more  evident  than  in  our 
own  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

None  of  us  in  America  deny  the  right  of 
an  Individual  to  investigate  and  question 
governmental  policy  nor  the  right  to  re- 
flect upon  the  competence  of  our  leader- 
ship, but  rather  we  encourage  It.  If  an  in- 
dividual is  in  disagreement  with  what  he 
finds,  it  Is  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  change. 

Suppose  a  time  should  come  when  the  pre- 
vailing government,  instead  of  upholding  the 
rights  of  the  people,  is  found  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  those  rights.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  right  of  the  citizens  to 
change  the  form  of  their  government.  Al- 
ways, however,  the  purpose  of  such  a  change 
must  be  "to  effect  their  safety  and  HapDl- 
ness."  '^'^ 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
rights  of  an  Individual  does  not  mean  that 
a  man  may  break  Into  your  home  and  steal 
your  property.  It  does  not  mean  that  a  man 
or  a  group  of  men  may  undermine  or  over- 
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throw  those  safeguards  and  restraints  which 
are  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  mans 
rights.  Rights  cannot  exist  without  order. 

The  temptation  to  present  America  as  a 
republic  of  rebellious  angry  people  trying 
to  hold  each  other  back  from  adopting  the 
changes  which  were  coming  aLout  prevails 
throughout  our  country.  Everyday  we  hear 
newscasts  about  all  the  absolute  unrest  in 
our  society.  "Ejtabllshment"  Is  an  extremely 
dirty  word.  Just  wait  a  minute:  Actually 
our  country  is  not  anything  as  it  is  pictured. 
Our  country  is  now  undergoing  a  great  evo- 
lution. And  no  change  as  great  as  the  one 
occurring  comes  about  without  a  reasonable 
amount  of  trouble.  Today,  changes  are  com- 
ing about  because  of  the  voices  of  the  young 
generation  speaking  out.  This  is  a  very  vital 
part  of  our  country's  existence.  But  despite 
what  Is  being  said  and  despite  the  changes 
which  are  occurring,  there  U  still  very  much 
hope  and  promise  in  our  land.  Take  a  look 
at  the  changes  which  are  being  made  and 
see  if  they  are  not  fruitful. 

This  poem  by  Bill  McCullam  of  the  Hearst 
Headline  Service  seems  appropriate  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  of  the  dissenting  voices  and 
also  the  changes  In  our  live : 

"Mourn  not  the  passing  time  that's  logged 
As  summer  turns  to  fall. 
What's  been  la  blurred;  the  future's  fogged 
What's  real  Is  now;  this  moment — all." 


NATURAL  RESOURCE  TANGLE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  time  Is 
surely  near  when  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion wOl  advise  the  Congress  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization,  better  known 
as  the  Ash  Council,  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  agencies  which  deal 
with  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  impoi-tance  of  doing  something 
about  the  "natural  resources  tangle"  has 
been  discussed  for  years.  Authority  for 
the  administration  of  the  programs 
which  shape  the  environment  in  which 
we  live — and  upon  which  the  future  of 
life  on  this  planet  actually  rests — is  di- 
vided among  a  dozen  different  agencies 
and  departments,  with  built-in  conflicts, 
overlapping,  duplication,  and  confusion. 
There  is  critical  need  for  clarification. 

Five  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment  which  de- 
iailed  how  the  reorganization  might  be 
accomplished — by  abolishing  the  Interior 
Department,  transferring  those  agencies 
which  deal  mainly  with  human  resources, 
or  not  closely  identified  with  the  en- 
vironment, to  other  appropriate  depart- 
ments, and  putting  under  an  umbrella 
of  one  great  department  all  govern- 
mental functions  which  deal  with  our 
water,  our  land,  our  air,  our  oceans — 
any  aspect  of  our  environment.  But  even 
such  an  obviously  practical  idea  has  its 
opponents.       \ 

Aim  Cottrell  B^ee,  distinguished  writer 
In  the  conservation  field,  has  now  sum- 
marized the  problem,  and  discussed  the 
potential  of  the  AAh  Council  report,  in 
a  special  article  written  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  May\24,  1970,  entiUed 
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"Straightening  Out  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Tangle."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  24,  1970] 
Straightening  Out  the  Natural 
Resources  Tangle 
(By  Ann  Cottr«U  Free) 
If  April's  "Earth  Day"  accomplished  noth- 
ing else.  It  posed,  once  again.  In  the  govern- 
mental sense  a  perplexing  question; 

•'Whose  Eairth  (the  V  S.  part)  Is  this,  any- 
way? Interior's?  Agriculture's?  Commerce's? 
Army  Engineers?  Transportation's?  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's?  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare's?  Federal  Power  Commission's? 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's?  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality's? 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Nearly  every 
department  or  Independent  agency  of  the 
federal  government  Is  Involved  with  nat- 
ural resources  or  the  environment— or  both. 
Nobody  seems  in  charge.  Conflict  and  over- 
lap breed  confusion.  And  confusion  prolif- 
erates. 

Air  problems  continue  up  In  the  air,  with 
at  least  a  half-dozen  agencies  getting  In  the 
act,  either  as  polluters  or  antipolluters.  The 
nation's  water  programs  continue  muddled 
regardless  of  the  interdepartmental  Water 
Resources  Council  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  AdminlstraUon.  The  very  soil  Itself 
Is  subject  often  to  conflicting  approaches  as 
to  lt.s  best  use. 

The  sight  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  being  locked  in  battle 
with  the  National  Parks  Service  has  become 
a  commonplace. 

Twenty  government  departments  or  agen- 
cies Involve  themselves  with  our  coastal  zones 
and  non-mllltary  oceanography. 

There  are  at  least  10  different  federal  ap- 
proaches to  the  uses  of  recreation  grounds. 
Philosophies  toward  wildlife  are  confusing 
enough  to  give  even  a  sleeping  bear  a  ner- 
vous breakdown. 

And  when  it  comes  to  pesticides,  authority 
still  appears  diffuse — not  only  between  de- 
partments, but  within  departments. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  something 
should  be  done  about  the  Jumble.  But  hardly 
anyone  agrees  on  what  and  how  it  should  be 
done. 

So  now  It  Is  the  Nixon  administration's 
tvurn  to  have  a  go  at  the  increasingly  com- 
plex problem. 

That  time  is  soon  at  hand.  A  fresh  focus 
and  a  new  dialogue  soon  will  reach  center 
stage  as  a  result  of  the  Ash  Council's  re- 
cently completed  study  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  on  stream-lining  of 
natural  resource  and  environmental  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Roy  L  Ash.  president  of  Linton  Industries, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  head  up  the  Advisory 
Council   on    Executive   Organization. 

The  council  earlier  his  year  recommended 
improvements  in  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President  Itself  and  as  a  result  President 
Nixon  asked  for  Congressional  approval  of 
a  Domestic  Council  and  an  expansion  and 
re-namlng  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  Office  of   Management  and  Budget. 

The  President  may  ask  for  legislative  action 
on  the  eagerly-awaited  Ash  Council's  pro- 
posals. Or  he  could  handle  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions by  executive  order.  Or,  as  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  cynically  com- 
ments, "he  can  do  nothing." 

If  nothing  Is  done.  It  won't  be  the  first 
time.  In  1935  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes 
asked  for  a  better  Une-up  of  conservation 
duties.  In  1949  some  of  the  task  forces  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  suggested  a  De- 
partment  of   Natural   Resources,   the  estab- 
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llshment  of  which  President  Truman  tried  to 
obtain  up  until  1951.  President  Elsenhower 
asked  that  the  water  functions  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  be  transferred  to  Interior. 
And  President  Kennedy  In  1961  pledged  to 
do  his  best  to  make  sense  out  of  the  conser- 
vation cross  currents  in  government. 
Bu*;  nothing  has  happened. 
The  Ash  Council  Is  thought  to  lean  favor- 
ably toward  changing  the  name  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment. 
This  approach  has  been  spelled  out  In  bill 
form  by  Senator  Frank  Moss,  D-Utah,  since 
1965.  In  brief.  It  would  transfer  to  the  re- 
named department  the  Forest  Service  and 
Sou  Conservation  Service  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
civil  functions  Irom  the  Army,  and  air  pol- 
lution Jurisdiction  from  HEW.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  would  go  from  Interior  to 
HEW. 

Hearings  held  on  the  Moss  bill  In  1967  led 
Senator  Moss  to  the  rueful  comment  that  the 
bureaucrats,  whose  departments  would  be 
dismembered,  "would  rather  fight  than 
switch."  Though  he  would  have  become 
more  powerful  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Engineers  under  his  Jurisdiction,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  was  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  the  battle  to  wrest 
these  agencies  away  from  their  parent  bodies 
would  be  a  losing  battle.  He  did  endorse  the 
change  of  name.  Secretary  Hlckel  has  made  no 
public  statements  on  the  Moss  concept,  but 
he  has  shown  considerable  Interest  In  the 
reshuffling  idea. 

Regardless  of  the  Ash  Council's  specific 
proposal,  another  view  will  soon  come  In  for 
a  great  airing.  This  Is  the  Muskle  approach. 
The  Maine  Senator  proposed  recently  the 
establishment  of  an  environmental  auper- 
agencv,  called  the  National  Environmental 
Quality  Administration.  It  would  group 
together  under  one  roof  all  the  environmental 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal  government. 
Muskle  questions  also  whether  "the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  should  be  the 
agency  to  determine  air  pollution  require- 
ments for  the  transportation  Industry."  He 
notes  also  that  some  of  the  responslblUtlee 
for  solid  waste  programs  are  lodged  In  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines, 
which  has  as  Its  primary  mission  the  promo- 
tion of  mineral  resource  development  and 
use. 

His  approach  could  be  quite  appealing  If 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  had 
not  been  set  up  less  than  six  months  ago. 
Not  an  umbrella  for  environmental  func- 
tions of  government,  nor  an  operating  agency, 
this  three-man  council  has  tremendous  pow- 
er. Already,  under  the  leadership  of  Russell 
Train,  It  Is  knocking  agency  heads  together. 
And  the  very  Act  that  set  up  the  Council — 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act — has 
been  used  to  halt  a  variety  of  infringements. 
Conservationists  such  as  Spencer  Smith  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources say  "Give  CEQ  a  change."  Uoyd 
Tupllng,  Washington  man  for  the  Sierra 
Club,  feels  the  same  way. 

As  the  various  conservation  groups  and 
bureaucrats  prepare  their  positions  In  re- 
gard to  the  Ash  Council's  report,  each  Lb 
taking  a  look  backward  and  asking  "How 
did  we  get  Into  this  mess?" 

Interior,  the  key  department  In  the  en- 
vironmental-natural resource  tangle.  Is  a 
"Just-grew-llke-Topey"  kind  of  department. 
It  was  set  up  In  1849 — the  year  of  the  great 
Gold  Rush.  It  was  a  combo  of  the  old  (1813) 
General  Land  Office  and  the  Indian  Office. 

In  1905  Interior  lost  the  Forest  Service  to 
Glfford  Pinchot  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. Between  them  ever  since  no  love  has 
been  lost.  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment— which  manages  176  million  acres  of 
public  land  in  continental  XJjS. — also  sells 
timber,  but  under  different  regulations. 
The   story  of  the  controversial  Corps   of 
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Engineers  role  In  dam  building,  flood  con- 
trol, waterway  Imrpovements  and  naviga- 
bility began  In  1824.  Congress  gave  the  Corps 
$75,000  to  clear  out  sandbars  and  other  ob- 
structions from  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  Since  then  the  Corps  has  become 
dearer  than  the  flag  and  apple  pie  to  politi- 
cians. The  annual  Rivers  and  Harbors  BUI — 
which  translates  Into  "pork  barrel" — keeps 
Congressmen  In  office  and  the  corps  busy. 

Realists,  such  as  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity's Prank  Smith,  see  attempts  to  wrest 
the  Engineers  or  the  Forest  Service  away 
as  "bone  shattering"  fights.  Other  realists 
see  a  reshuffiing  as  a  possible  affront  to  Con- 
gressional committee  seniority.  What  would 
happen  to  the  committees  that  ordinarily 
keep  the  Forest  Service  happy?  Would  cam- 
paign support  from  special  lobbies  leave 
them  cold? 

These  and  other  asp>ects  of  re-alignment 
of  departments,  agencies  and  committees 
have  been  studied  by  a  special  group  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering.  It  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress, composed  of  chairmen  of  relevant 
committees,  to  look  Into  the  problems.  The 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  feels,  also, 
that  some  type  of  co-ordinating  council  be 
formed  to  take  a  long-range.  In-depth  study. 

No  easy  task  stopping  the  overlap.  Nixon 
may  find  like  Roosevelt,  Truman.  Elsenhow- 
er and  Kennedy  that  straightening  out  the 
natural  resource  tangle  may  be  too  much  for 
him,  too.  But  at  least  this  time  around  more 
steam,  more  thought  Is  being  put  behind 
the  question. 


QUESTIONS  ON  VIETNAM:  V.  A  SET- 
TLEMENT WILL  BE  MORE  DIF- 
FICULT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
an  avowed  intent  to  end  the  Vietnam  ■war 
by  negotiation  with  an  ultimate  goal  of 
peaceful  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
has  allowed  a  very  undemocratic  gov- 
ernment to  continue  in  Saigon.  We  have 
supposedly  agreed  to  Communist  partic- 
ipation in  a  coalition  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  we  have  allowed  the 
Saigon  government  to  announce  our 
policy  in  its  deeds.  The  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars  at  Cornell 
University  deals  with  this  in  the  follow- 
ing question : 

Questions  on  Vietnam 

9.  The  negotiating  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  has  been  to  agree  In  princi- 
ple to  communist  participation  In  free  elec- 
tions for  a  coalition  government  in  the 
South,  but  the  communists  have  refused  to 
negotiate  this  question  with  the  Americans. 
Isn't  this  evidence  of  the  communist's  re- 
fusal to  accept  self  determination  as  called 
for  by  the  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese? 

American  statements  have  been  ambiguous 
and  contradictory  on  this  question  of  elec- 
tions, and  this  has  confused  not  only  the 
Vietnamese  communists  but  our  European 
allies  as  well.  However,  we  have  made  It  ab- 
solutely clear  that  our  position  Is  consistent 
with  that  of  President  Thleu  (see,  for  in- 
stance. President  Nixon's  speech  of  May  14, 
1969) ;  and  Thleu's  position  on  this  question 
Is  very  clear.  First,  be  insists  that  any  such 
elections  must  be  held  under  conditions 
where  his  present  government  is  In  control 
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of  the  administration  and  of  the  police;  sec- 
ondly, he  Insists  that  any  such  elections 
be  In  conformity  with  the  constitution 
of  his  own  regime,  one  which  explicitly 
forbids  those  who  support  communism 
trom  running  In  the  elections.  (This  Is 
naturally  not  reassuring  to  the  Vietnamese 
communists  who  are  In  effect  asked  to  re- 
pudiate their  own  poUtlcal  views  and  con- 
nections before  participating  In  an  electoral 
process.)  The  American  suggestion  of  a  mixed 
electoral  commission.  Including  representa- 
tives of  the  communists,  Is  not  a  significant 
Inducement  to  the  NLF  (Vletoong)  given 
the  fact  that  the  commission  would  have  to 
operate  within  an  administrative  and  police 
context  dominated  by  President  Thleu's  own 
government. 

Essential  to  understanding  the  attitude 
of  the  communists  toward  elections  Is  the 
history  of  the  post-Geneva  period.  The  com- 
munists still  bitterly  recall  that  In  1954  (at 
Geneva)  they  agreed  to  an  armistice  and  re- 
grouped their  armies  on  the  promise  that 
election  would  be  held  two  years  later,  but 
that  once  they  had  made  the  concession  of 
agreeing  to  an  armistice  and  pulled  their 
troops  out  of  many  strategic  areas,  the  prom- 
ised elections  were  never  in  fact  held.  Thus, 
today  they  Insist  that  a  coalition  govern- 
ment be  formed  before  elections  are  held  so 
that  by  sharing  In  power  they  can  be  pro- 
tected against  reprisal  and  ensure  that  elec- 
tions are  actually  held. 

Furthermore,  and  undoubtedly  most  basic. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  communists  are  already 
very  conscious  of  the  way  In  which  "free" 
elections,  have  been  carried  out  previously 
by  Thleu's  government.  In  the  1967  elections, 
not  only  were  those  labeled  by  Thleu  as 
communists  and  neutralists  barred  from  par- 
ticipating, but  also  candidates  who  advocated 
a  peaceful  settlement  and  negotiations  with 
the  NLF,  and  those  who  had  been  arrested  for 
political  reasons  by  the  French  colonial  ad- 
ministration. They  also  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  those  numerous  Buddhist  and  other 
non-communist  leaders  who  tried  tc  compete 
through  legal  channels  in  the  1967  elections 
and  are  very  much  aware  of  how  many  of 
them  today  languish  In  Saigon's  Jails  as  po- 
litical prisoners.  The  communists  assume 
that  If  non-communist  opponents  of  the 
Thleu  regime  are  treated  in  this  way  that 
they  can  hardly  expect  fair  treatment  In 
elections  themselves.  Given  the  history  of 
Thleu's  tactics,  It  Is  hardly  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  the  NLF  (Vletcong)  will  turn  In  Its 
arms  (as  Thleu  Insists)  before  the  elections 
are  held  and  trust  to  the  mercies  of  Thleu's 
police. 

A  PROUD  RECORD  DESERVES  JUST 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  first-term  Member  of  Congress 
receives  extraordinary  recognition  for 
his  work  In  Congress,  It  has  become 
axiomatic  that  a  freshman  Representa- 
tive is  to  be  seen  but  heard  very  little. 
If  this  is  true,  the  first-term  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  District  of  Kan- 
sas is  breaking  precedent  in  a  dramatic 
way. 

The  Honorable  Keith  Sebklius,  who 
now  so  ably  represents  this  great  dis- 
trict, is  compiling  an  outstanding  record 
in  the  House  and  is  gaining  widespread 
recognition  for  his  accomplishments  on 
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behalf  of  the  fine  people  of  western 
Kansas. 

Representative  Sebelitts  has  been 
deservedly  recognized  for  his  efforts  In 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Oberlin 
Herald,  in  Kansas  on  May  28,  1970.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  splen- 
did tribute  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Examples  or  Sebeltus'  Good  Work 
If  the  U.S.  Is  to  save  both  Its  great  cities 
and  small  rural  communities,  efforts  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  made  to  lure  Job-providing 
Industries  from  the  metropoUtan  areas  to 
towns  like  ours. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  will  need  better 
roads  and  more  recreation  facUtles  for  the 
leisure-oriented  city  folk. 

Two  bills  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Rep. 
Keith  Sebellus,  R-Kans.,  would  help  provide 
both. 

One  would  designate  U.S.  36  and  U.S.  83 
Interstate  routes,  thereby  putlng  Oberlin  at 
the  Intersection  of  two  modern,  heavily  trav- 
eled highways  that  would  Unk  three  nations 
and  the  Industrial  East  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

"This  bin  would  be  of  great  help  In  off- 
setting the  current  farm  Income  and  tight 
money  crises  through  increased  employment 
opportunity,"  said  Sebellus.  "Since  modern 
transportation  Inspires  economic  growth, 
modern  highways  In  oiir  rural  areas  would 
mean  expanded  economic  opportunity  In 
areas  where  people  prefer  to  live,"  he  said. 
And  people  are  Increasingly  saying  they  want 
to  live  In  the  country.  __ 

The  other  bill,  drafted  to  hasten  and  ex- 
pand water  resource  development  In  the  na- 
tion, would  expedite  construction  of  needed 
reservoirs  In  this  community. 

This  measure  would  authorize  the  Inclu- 
sion of  "secondary  benefits''  In  determining 
the  cost  feasibility  of  all  water  resource 
projects. 

"Before  the  federal  government  will  finance 
a  big  water  project  .  .  .  the  cost  must  be 
measured  against  the  benefits  to  the  sur- 
rounding area,"  said  the  congressman.  "My 
bin  would  make  sure  these  benefits  take  Into 
account  such  items  as  outdoor  recreation, 
flsh  and  wlldUfe  resources,  preservation  of 
unique  areas  of  natural  beauty,  area  rede- 
velopment and  population  dispersal." 

Oberlin  has  more  than  a  casual  Interest  In 
two  such  projects. 

In  December,  Congress  okayed  $22,000  for 
study  on  proposed  Oberlin  Reservoir,  which 
would  be  situated  on  Sappa  Creek  2  miles 
southwest  of  Oberlin. 

Proposed  Herndon  Dam  to  be  built  a  mile 
west  of  Herndon  on  Beaver  Creek,  was  once 
deemed  feasible  on  a  cost-benefit  ratio  that 
has  been  erased  by  a  cockeyed  government 
formula  that  applies  inflation  to  the  cost  but 
not  the  benefits.  And  the  project  may  not  be 
declared  feasible  until  proposed  benefits  In- 
clude the  "social  and  human  factors"  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Commissioner  Ellis  Arm- 
strong says  should  oe  added  to  feasibility 
figures. 

These  factors,  which  Sebellus  brings  out  In 
his  bin,  will  become  Increasingly  Important 
as  our  nation's  population  continues  Its  rapid 
growth. 

One  questions  whether  Sebellus  can  get  his 
congressional  colleagues  from  the  cities  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  bolstering  the  r\iral  econ- 
omy to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  urban 
areas.  But  his  efforts  to  Improve  our  region's 
transportation  arteries  and  help  us  hold 
precious  water  for  farm,  municipal.  Indus- 
trial and  recreational  uses  are  examples  of 
the  good  work  this  man  is  doing  for  us  in 
Washington. 
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DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNVERSITIES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  articulated  complaints  in  my  dis- 
trict is  the  complaint  against  the  present 
method  of  running  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  destruction  committed  by  the 
students. 

It  is  strange  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  almost  exclusively  run  by  men. 
Nothing  makes  clearer  the  basic  inse- 
curity of  such  men  than  the  fact  that 
they  have  absolutely  refused  promotiona 
to  qualified  women.  At  the  present  time, 
various  well-qualified  groups  of  women 
are  researching  these  problems  and 
bringing  actions  against  the  imiversltles. 
Consider  the   following  shocking  facts 

and  il#tances : 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

June  1. 1970. 
Hon.  George  P,  Shtjltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretabt:  Please  consider  this 
letter  as  a  formal  charge  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion under  Executive  Order  11246  aa 
amended,  which  forbids  Federal  contractors 
from  discriminating  against  women. 

These  charges  are  filed  against  the  entire 
state  university  and  state  college  system  of 
the  State  of  California  Including : 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

University  of  California  at  Davis. 

University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angelee. 

University  of  California  at  Riverside. 

University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 

University  of  California  at  San  Francisco. 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

California  State  CoUege  at  Domlnguez 
HUls. 

California  SUte  College  at  Fullerton. 

California  State  College  at  Hayward. 

California  State  College  at  San  Bemadlno. 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach. 

California  State  CoUege  at  Los  Angelee. 

California  State  Polytechnic  CoUege, 

Chlco  State  College. 

Fresno  State  College. 

Humboldt  State  CoUege. 

Sacramento  State  College. 

San  Diego  State  CoUege. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College. 

San  Francisco  State  CoUege. 

San  Jose  State  CoUege. 

Sonoma  State  CoUege. 

Stanislaus  State  CoUege. 

These  charges  are  initially  based  on  a  news 
release  (enclosed)  from  California  State  Sen- 
ator Mervyn  M.  Dymally  who  gives  numeroua 
examples  and  states  that  "the  statistics  prove 
conclvislvely  a  distinct  and  deliberate  plan 
to  shut  out  women  from  many  professions 
and  restrict  the  opportunities  in  others  to 
low-level,  low-paying  positions." 

Additional  data  wiU  be  submitted  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

We  request  that  all  cuirrent  contract  nego- 
tiations with  any  Institutions  of  the  CaU- 
fornla  state  unlverstly  or  state  college  system 
be  Immediately  suspended,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther Federal  contracts  be  Issued  until  such 
time  as  compliance  reviews  are  Instituted 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  remedy  the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion is  adopted  and  implemented. 
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We  further  request  that  such  compliance 
reviews  Include  an  Investigation  of  admis- 
sion policies,  financial  assistance  to  students, 
placement  of  graduates,  hiring  and  promo- 
tion policies  for  staff  and  faculty,  and  salary 
differentials. 

While  we  have  not  Investigated  the  factual 
nature  of  this  complaint  we  are  forwarding 
It  to  you  In  accordance  with  our  usual  policy 
of  bringing  these  matters  to  your  attention. 
Please  notify  me  when  the  compliance  re- 
views are  scheduled. 
Sincerely, 

BCRNICE  Sandleb,  EdX).. 
Chairman.  Action  Committee  for  Federal 
Contract    compliance    in    Education, 
WEAL. 

Dymaixt   Calls  the   1970'8  the  Decade  of 

WOitEN 

Senator  Mervyn  M.  Dymally  (D-Los  An- 
geles) announced  that  he  has  Introduced  a 
series  of  bills  designed  to  correct  the  glaring 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  women  In 
our  higher  educational  institutions. 

"There  must  be  women  faculty  members 
and  women  administrators  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  aspirations  of  young  women", 
said  Dymally.  "To  apply  for  admission  to 
most  graduate  schools,  a  girl  has  to  reject 
the  advice  of  her  counselor,  who  will  tell  her 
there  are  no  Job  opportunities  unless  she 
stays  within  the  traditional  confines  of  wo- 
men." 

Dymally  stated  that  the  statistics  prove 
conclusively  a  distinct  and  deliberate  plan 
to  shut  out  women  from  many  professions 
and  restrict  the  opportunities  in  the  others 
to  low-level,  low-paying  positions. 

"Per  example,  the  School  of  Law  at  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis  has  five  women  out 
of  a  student  body  of  340  U.C.  Irvine  has  250 
medical  students,  none  Eire  women.  U.C. 
Berkeley  has  five  women  students  out  of  a 
student  body  of  300  In  graduate  Physics 
courses. 

"The  picture  at  the  State  Colleges  Is  al- 
most as  bleak.  ■  said  the  Los  .\ngeles  Legisla- 
tor. "San  Pranclsco  State  has  12  women  In 
its  Political  Science  Graduate  School  and 
there  are  15  women  In  the  School  of  Journal- 
Ism  at  San  Jose  State." 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  faculty  of  Po- 
litical Science  Departments  In  all  of  Cali- 
fornia, It  was  established  that  there  are  no 
full  professors  at  any  University  of  Califor- 
nia campus.  This  Is  notable  In  that  In  1969 
alone,  12"  of  the  awarded  Ph.  D.'s  in  Po- 
litical Science  went  to  women,  according  to 
Dymally.  The  statistics  prove  that  such 
graduates  are  doomed  to  be  lecttirers,  teach- 
ing assistants  and  other  badly  paid,  low 
prestige  Jobs. 

DymaUy  described  the  legislation  he  has 
drafted  as  overdue  and  said  that  he  believes 
that  the  Seventies  will  be  the  decade  in  which 
women  finally  achieve  acceptance  as  human 
beings. 

"Women  pay  taxes  to  maintain  our  educa- 
tion institutions,  but  are  denied  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  My  bills  will  prove 
that  the  Legislature  recognizes  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  set  an  example  for  private  Industry  at  the 
University  and  In  the  State  College  system." 

Senate  Bill  907  requires  that  State  College 
Trustees  immediately  begin  using  compensa- 
tory hiring  to  Integrate  women  into  faculty, 
administration  and  support  staff.  Senate  Bill 
1203  calls  on  the  U.C.  Regents  to  do  the 
same 

Senate  Bill  908  asks  that  the  student  body 
of  each  State  College  Graduate  School  more 
nearly  reflect  the  percentage  of  women  In 
California  and  that  sufHclent  financial  aid 
and  scholarships  be  set  apiart  for  this  pur- 
pose. Senate  Bill  1147  makes  the  same  re- 
quest of  the  U.C.  Ormduate  Schools. 
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Senate  BUI  909  requires  that  the  Trustees 
set  up  free,  full  time,  day  care  centers  for 
the  children  of  male  and  female  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.  Such  centers  will  employ 
student  help  and  will  give  course  credit  for 
development  and  training  programs.  Senate 
Bin  1148  will  provide  day  care  centers  at  the 
University. 

Senate  Bill  1072  requires  that  school 
boards  adopt  for  use  In  elementary  schools, 
textbooks  which  portray  men  and  women 
functioning  in  all  roles,  including  profes- 
sional and  executive  and  which  do  not  In- 
clude stereotyped  Images  of  either  sex.  Sen- 
ate Bill  1073  requires  that  the  California 
CJoordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 
Immediately  hire  women  staff  members. 
S.C.R.  54  calls  on  those  with  appointing 
powers  to  the  Council,  to  fill  half  of  the  va- 
cancies occurring  In  1970  with  women  ap- 
pointees. 

Senator  Dymally  said.  "Our  society  has 
much  to  gain  by  utilizing  one  of  our  best 
and,  until  now,  most  wasted  resources.  My 
friend.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  New  York  Con- 
gressman, stated  recently  that  she  has  been 
more  discriminated  against  as  a  woman  than 
as  a  Black.  I  believe  that  my  legislation  Is 
a  positive  and  practical  approach  to  eliminat- 
ing this  shameful  situation." 

Silver  Springs,  Mo., 

May  11,  1970. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shtjltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Pleeise  consider  this 
letter  as  a  formal  complaint  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  as  amended  which  for- 
bids Federal  contractors  to  discriminate 
against  women. 

The  charges  of  sex  discrimination  are 
specifically  filed  against  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  is  based  on  information  for- 
warded to  me.  The  person  forwarding  this 
information  has  asked  that  she  remain  anon- 
ymous, although  she  will  be  glad  to  talk 
with  an  official  Investigator  during  a  com- 
pliance review.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  her 
name  when  the  investigation  begins. 

According  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  1969-71,  there 
are  333  appointed  members  of  the  University 
faculty.  Only  i2  of  these  are  women  (less 
than  4  'r ).  They  are:  1  Prof,  of  Special  Edu- 
cation, 3  Professors  of  Education,  1  Prof,  of 
Uterature,  1  Associate  Prof,  of  Education, 
1  Professor  of  Economics,  1  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Vet.  Pathology,  1  Professor  of  Home 
Economics,  1  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama. 
1  Professor  of  Psychology,  and  1  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education.  There  are  some  Indi- 
cations too  that  there  may  well  be  discrim- 
ination in  admission  of  women,  particularly 
to  graduate  programs. 

We  request  that  an  Immediate  compliance 
review  of  the  University  of  Georgia  be  con- 
ducted; that  such  a  review  Include  an  in- 
vestigation of  admission  policies,  financial 
support  to  women  students,  placement  of 
graduates,  hiring  and  promotion  policies  for 
both  staff  and  faculty;  and  salary  dif- 
ferentials. We  further  ask  that  all  cur- 
rent contract  negotiations  be  Inunedlately 
suspended  until  such  time  as  all  In- 
equities are  corrected  and  a  plan  of  afBrml- 
tlve  action  is  worked  out  and  Implemented. 

I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  selected  fields 
showing  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded 
nationally  to  women.  It  will  be  Instructive 
to  compare  the  percentage  of  women  em- 
ployed in  various  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  with  the  percentage  of  doc- 
torates given  to  women  In  those  particular 
fields. 

While  we  have  not  investigated  the  factual 
nature  of  this  complaint,  we  are  forwarding 
It  to  you  In  accordance  with  our  usual  policy 
of  bringing  these  matters  to  your  attention. 
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Please   notify    me    when   the   compliance 

review  begins. 
Sincerely, 

BER>acE  Sandler,  Ed.D., 
Chairman,    Action    Committee    for 
Federal    Contract    Compliance   in 
Education  (WEAL). 

Women's  Equautt  Action  Leagttb — WEAL 

Percentage  of  doctorates  awarded  to  wom- 
en In  selected  fields  In  1967-68: 

General   Biology 29.0 

General  Zoology 14.8 

Bacteriology,  Virology,  Mycology,  Parl- 

sltology,  and  Microbiology 18.  0 

Biochemistry   22.3 

Pharmacology    14.  1 

Educ.  of  Mentally  Retarded 44.4 

Educ.  of  Deaf,  Speech,  &  Hearing 23.8 

Art  Education 34.0 

Music    Education n.o 

Early  ChUdhood  Education 100.0 

Elementary  Education 42.4 

Secondary  Education 17.0 

Adult    Education 21.4 

Educ.    Administration,   Supervision   & 

Finance 8.2 

Counseling   &   Guidance 20.9 

Rehab.  Counselor  Training 23,0 

History  &  Philosophy  of  Educ 19.2 

Curriculum   &   Instruction 24.6 

General    Education.. 18.  7 

Educational  Psychology 28.4 

English   &  Literature 27.4 

Journalism 15.6 

General  Arts 25.0 

Music 14.5 

Speech  &  Dramatic  Arts 18.  6 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 34.0 

Linguistics   20.6 

French 33.1 

Italian la.O 

Spanish " 31.7 

Philology    &    Literature    of   Romance 

Languages 35.  8 

German     23.9 

Pharmacy 10. 0 

Library    Science 31.8 

Majhematlcs   6.0 

Philosophy  9.  1 

Chemistry    8.0 

Psychology   22.6 

Anthropology 23.9 

History    13.0 

Political  Science 11.3 

Sociology    18.6 

Social  Work 22.0 

(Soxirce:  Earned  Degrees  Conferred:  Part 
A — Summary  Data,  Office  of  Education,  OE- 
54013-68-A.) 


Silver  Spring,  Md., 

May  11, 1970. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  Please  consider  this 
letter  as  a  formal  charge  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  Columbia  University,  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  as  amended,  which  spe- 
cifically forbids  Federal  contractors  from  dis- 
criminating against  women. 

The  charges  are  based  on  an  extensive  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Columbia  Women's 
Liberation  group  and  will  appear  in  a  future 
copy  of  the  Barnard  Alumni  magazine.  A 
copy,  prepared  from  the  galley  proofs.  Is  en- 
closed. It  documents  widespread  discrimina- 
tion at  Columbia.  For  example,  24%  of  the 
doctorates  awarded  by  Columbia  go  to  wom- 
en. Yet  the  percentage  of  women  with  tenure 
In  the  Graduate  Faculties  has  remained 
steady  at  Just  over  2  7o  since  1957. 

We  request  that  an  Immediate  compli- 
ance review  of  (Columbia  University  be  con- 
ducted; that  such  a  review  Include  an  In- 
vestigation of  admission  policies,  financial 
support   to  women  students,  placement   of 
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graduates,  hiring  and  promotion  policies  for 
both  staff  and  faculties,  and  salary  differ- 
entials. We  further  ask  that  all  current  con- 
tract negotiations  be  Inunedlately  suspended 
until  such  time  as  all  Inequities  are  cor- 
rected and  a  plan  of  affirmative  action 
Is  worked  out  and  Implemented. 

While  we  have  not  investigated  the  factual 
nature  of  this  complaint  we  are  forwarding 
It  to  you  In  accordance  with  our  usual  policy 
of  bringing  these  matters  to  your  attention. 
Please  notify  me  when  the  compliance  re- 
view begins. 

Sincerely, 

Bernice  Sandler,  Ed.D., 
Chairman,  Action  Committee  for  Federal 
Contract     Compliance    in    Education 
(WEAL). 


Columbia  Women's  Liberation:  Report 
From  the  CoMMrrrxE  on  Discrimination 
Against  Women  Facdltt 
A  Columbia  Women's  Liberation  group, 
formed  In  the  spring  of  1969,  grew  out  of 
women's  consciousness  that  the  problems  of 
sexual  status  must  be  articulated  in  political 
and  economic  terms.  We  concentrate  on  the 
problems  that  women  face  In  common  be- 
cause of  society's  attitudes  .  .  .  problems 
which  are  not  a  matter  for  individual  ad- 
justment but  require  group  action.  As  a 
university  organization,  we  can  focus  on  sev- 
eral areas:  education  and  currlcular  ques- 
tions; health  care:  employment  practices  as 
they  affect  teaching  and  administrative 
staff;  the  criteria  for  awarding  graduate 
school  fellowships:  child  care.  This  report 
summailzes  the  research  of  a  small  group  of 
graduate  students  and  Junior  faculty  who 
are  concerned  about  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  this  university. 
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On  method :  Our  method  Is  simple.  We 
have  tabulated  the  number  of  women  and 
men  doing  the  same  Job.  Percentages  of  the 
totals  may  then  be  constructed.  In  the  case 
of  ambiguous  catalogue  listings,  by  calling 
Department  offices  we  double-checked  names 
whose  gender  was  unclear.  The  report  uses 
the  catalogues  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
university,  the  yearly  publication  recording 
the  names  and  fields  of  all  Master's  and 
Doctor's  degrees  awarded,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors'  annual 
salary  reports,  national  statistics  and  a  few 
other  relevant  publications.' 

Questions  not  answered:  The  only  fully 
satisfactory  way  to  prove  discriminatory 
practices  would  be  the  case-history  method. 
We  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  carry  out 
a  proper  investigation  along  these  lines,  but 
the  university  should  consider  making  such 
a  study.  Information  could  be  sought  from 
former  and  present  faculty  members,  male 
and  female,  and  from  unsuccessful  applicants 
of  both  sexes  for  positions  at  Columbia  and 
Barnard.  The  criteria  of  departmental  hiring 
committees  could  be  Investigated  and  as- 
sessed. The  study  should  be  extended  to  In- 
clude compEu^ble  schools  where  similar  hir- 
ing criteria  will  operate.  Salary  scales  for 
women  and  men  must  be  compared,  as  well 
as  their  rates  of  promotion.  Clearly  we  rec- 
ommend broader  and  more  detailed  studies, 
since  ours  Is  only  an  Introduction  to  the 
facts  of  discrimination. 

What  proportion  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity faculty  should  be  female?  In  studying 
the  different  numbers  of  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  various  divisions  of  Colum- 
bia University,  we  did  not  assume  that  a 
50/50  ratio  was  either  Immediately  desirable 
or  Justifiable.  We  based  our  expectation  of 
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the  proportion  of  female  faculty  to  male  on 
the  proportion  of  women  known  to  have  the 
appropriate  training,  namely  a  PhJD.  exclud- 
ing for  the  time,  being  most  other  factors 
affecting  the  employment  of  men  and  women 
with  PhD's.  For  example,  there  is  evidence 
that  suggests  that  women  In  some  fields 
should  be  represented  In  higher  proportions 
than  that  of  degrees  earned  on  the  grounds 
that  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
be  employed  by  educational  institutions,  the 
men  working  instead  In  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment.' A  fuller  report  would  have  to  con- 
alder  such  factors. 

How  should  women  be  represented?  Since 
a  woman  does  not  Invest  time,  energy  and 
money  In  obtaining  a  doctorate  In  order  to 
be  a  better  wife  and  mother  or  more  enter- 
taining companion  for  her  husband,  women 
should  be  represented  in  a  proportion  that 
refiects  the  number  of  doctorates  going  to 
women.  Those  who  argue  that  a  woman's 
commitment  to  her  profeeeion  differs  from 
that  of  a  man  must  be  able  to  cite  detailed 
studies  of  the  career  p>attems  of  highly 
trained  women.' 

Women  earned  an  average  of  15  per  cent 
of  all  doctorates  awarded  dtulng  the  1940s; 
an  average  of  10  per  cent  of  all  doctorates 
awarded  during  the  1950s;  and  an  average 
of  11  per  cent  during  the  1960s.  Given  the 
normal  timetable  of  the  academic  career,  we 
would  expect  to  find  the  women  who  earned 
their  degrees  in  the  1940s  represented  now 
m  the  higher  ranks  of  the  facility  of  (Colum- 
bia and  comparable  Institutions  In  a  pro- 
portion of  15  per  cent,  and  in  the  lower  ranks 
In  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing table,  drawn  from  (Columbia's  catalogues 
for  the  academic  year  1968-69  tells  another 
story.* 


School 


Associates 

Associate    Assistant  preceptors 

Professor    professor    professor  Instructor     Lecturer     assistants 


(kMumbia  College. 
Law  School 


School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery 


School  of  Int'l  Affairs. 
School  of  Business 


1A33 
(0.7) 

0/34 
(0) 

0/68 

0/2 
(0) 

7/101 
(6.5) 
0/4  . 
(0). 

0,78 
3/l?> 

1/70 

o/^]> 
o/^§^ 

(0) 

1/102 

./iS'> 

(5) 

(0). 

8/76  . 
(9.5)- 


20/50 
(29) 


0/54  . 

(0)- 
0/1  . 

(0). 


0/31 
(0) 


School 


Associates 

Associate    Assistant  preceptors 

Professor   professor   professor  Instnictor    Lecturer    assistants 


General  Studies 

5/49          8/28 

8/48 
(14) 

10,74 
(12) 

21/12 
(64) 

17/42  ... 

7^1>::: 

)S'^ 

24/43 

Graduate  FKulties 

..             ^'^8/367   '''' 

(36) 

Barnard  College 

(2.1) 
11/38          12/12 
(22)           (50) 

29/16 

American  Language 
Prof  ram 

(48)... 

(V3 
(0) 

(64) 

Explanation:  The  figures  given  above  are  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  in  that  categiry.  The  figures  in  parentheses  below  this  ratioaretheparce-itagesaf  th;  tgtal  nunbjrol  t9):>or$  represented  by 
women. 


For  full  professors  In  the  eight  divisions 
that  employ  them,  the  actual  percentage  is 
5.2  per  cent  (2.8  per  cent  If  Barnard  Is  ex- 
cluded) .  This  compares  rather  badly  with  the 
15  per  cent  of  doctorates  that  were  earned 
by  women  In  this  age  group.  The  Barnard 
figure  hardly  compensates  for  the  lack  of 
female  representation  In  the  other,  better- 
paid  divisions.  Even  at  Barnard,  78  per  cent 
of  the  full  professors  tire  men.  In  the  1950's, 
women  received  10  per  cent  of  the  doctorates 
awarded.  Since  In  over  half  the  divisions 
shown  on  the  chart,  women  are  not  repre- 
sented at  all  at  the  Associate  Professor  level, 
there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  this  disturbing 
lack. 

In  the  lower  ranks,  women  constitute  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  the  total  teach- 
ing staff  than  they  do  at  the  upper  levels. 
Women  received  11  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.s 
awarded  between  1960-68.  At  some  divisions 
of  (Columbia,  their  ntmabers  exceed  this  pro- 
portion at  both  Assistant  Professor  and  In- 
structor levels.  However,  this  distribution 
begins  to  reveal  another  aspect  of  the  uni- 
versity's hiring  practices.  Overall,  women  are 
concentrated  In  the  lower  ranks,  and  have 
been  Tor  several  years.  They  are  also  to  some 
degree  segregated  by  sex  by  being  confined  to 
Barnard  (College,  General  Studies  and  the 
Graduate  Faculties.  Women  constitute  a 
majority    of    only    one    category — part-time 


employment  (Preceptors,  Assistants  and  As- 
sociates) . 

Summary:  This  data  refiects  two  major 
tendencies.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
women  students,  the  greater  the  number  of 
women  faculty  at  all  ranks.  Second,  the 
higher  the  rank  and  the  better  the  pay,  the 
fewer  the  number  of  women  at  that  rank. 
While  to  some  minds  this  arrangement  may 
have  an  appealing  symmetry,  we  believe  that 
It  refiects  and  reinforces  a  marked  Inequality 
of  opportunity  and  comf)ensatlon. 

Barnard  College  and  What  It  Indicates: 
The  role  of  Barnard  College  as  an  equalizer 
In  the  otherwise  male-dominated  (Columbia 
community  Is  worth  examining  for  other 
clues  about  the  status  of  women.  Although 
78  per  cent  of  Barnard's  full  professors  are 
men,  the  number  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  full-time  teaching  there  Is  almost 
equal.  Barnard  is  in  fact  the  only  one  of  the 
Seven  Sisters  colleges  to  hire  (slightly)  more 
women  than  men,  but  at  all  these  colleges 
men  control  the  full  professorships  and  the 
chairmanships.'  Even  the  one  group  of  edu- 
cational Institutions  founded  to  give  women 
college  educations  and  access  to  professional 
careers  do  not,  after  more  than  50  years  of 
activity,  serve  as  models  demonstrating  to 
the  rest  of  the  community  the  abilities  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


women  to  manage  demanding  careers  In 
responsible  positions  theoretically  open  to 
them. 

All  these  women's  colleges  lack  the  en- 
dowment of  their  male  equivalents;  all  of 
them  have  fewer  facilities:  all  pay  lower 
salaries  to  their  faculty.  The  differences  be- 
tween Barnard  and  Columbia  salaries  are 
well  known,  varying  from  an  average  of  over 
$5,500  at  the  full  professor  level  to  $1,765  at 
assistant  professor  level.* 

Columbia  Full  Professor:  $22,540  average 
compensation. 

Barnard  Full  Professor:  $16,892  average 
compensation. 

Columbia  Associate  Prof.:  $14,909  aver- 
age compensation. 

Barnard  Associate  Prof.:  $12,188  average 
compensation. 

(Columbia  Assistant  Prof.:  $11,486  average 
compensation. 

Barnard  Assistant  Prof.:  $9,721  average 
compensation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  only  the  abso- 
lute but  also  the  percentage  differential  In 
compensation  between  Barnard  and  Colum- 
bia Increases  with  rank.  These  salary  differ- 
ences do  not  measure  relative  excellence  but 
rather  punish  those  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  They  are  a  direct  reflection  of 
the  value  society  places  on  women's  educa- 
tion and  on  women's  role  In  society.  We  sug- 
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gest  It  Is  urgent  that  Barnard  bring  salaries 
up  to  the  level  of  those  at  Columbia  In  order 
to  prevent  further  penalization  of  Barnard's 
faculty. 

Graduate  Faculties  and  the  Training  of 
Women:  Statistics  for  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  Columbia,  the  division  responsible  for 
training  graduate  students  and  granting  de- 
grees, show  a  startling  contrast  between  the 
jjercent-age  of  doctoral  degrees  awarded  to 
women  and  the  jjercentage  of  women  em- 
ployed full-time,  especially  in  tenured  fxssl- 
tlons.  The  rise  tn  percentages  of  doctorates 
awarded  to  women  may  mean  that  more 
women  are  going  on  to  a  Ph.  D.  after  com- 
pleting the  NL\  program  than  used  to  be  the 
case  Investigation  Is  needed  In  this  area. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  current  graduate 
students  are  women.  , 

DOCTORATES  AWARDED  | 

Percent 
Year  Fenule  Male  female 


195^-57. 
1960-61. 
1964-45. 
1966-67. 
1967-68. 


U 
39 
75 
88 
99 


229 
300 
369 
298 

307 


4.6 
11.5 
16.9 
22  8 
24.3 


As  the  table  shows,  the  proportion  of 
Columbia  doctorates  awarded  to  women  has 
risen  steadily  from  4.6  per  cent  to  24  per 
cent  in  a  decade.  The  percentage  of  women 
with  tenure  In  the  Graduate  Faculties  has, 
however,  remained  steady  at  Just  over  2  per 
cent  since  1957. 

TENURED  FACULTY  IN  THE  GRADUATE  FACULTIES 


Year 


Female 


Male   Percent  female 


1957-58. 
1958-59. 
1959-60. 
1965-66. 
1966-67. 
1968-69. 


287 

2.4 

318 

2.* 

298 

2.6 

348 

2.5 

370 

2.3 

367 

2.1 

In  recent  years  this  meager  percentage  has 
even  suffered  a  decline. 

The  cost  of  a  token:  We  think  that  It  Is 
essential  for  Columbia  University  to  hire 
more  women  In  the  Graduate  Faculties,  par- 
ticularly since  it  Is  clear  that  to  do  so  re- 
quires no  sacrifice  of  standards.  We  are 
puzzled  by  the  Graduate  Faculties'  commit- 
ment to  train  women,  but  not  to  hire  them. 
We  know  from  experience  as  students  and 
teachers  that  it  is  vital  for  women  students 
in  graduate  school  to  see  women  engaged  In 
the  academic  profession  as  naturally  as  men 
are.  At  present,  many  women  students  will 
never  have  any  contacts  with  such  role 
models,  or  will  meet  so  few  that  they  become 
used  to  the  idea  of  women  as  exceptions  In 
the  more  demanding  areas  of  the  academic 
world.  Students  will  not  be  unaware  either 
that  most  of  the  tenured  women  they  meet 
are  single,  and  thus  In  theory  able  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  time  to  their  profession 
than  their  married  male  colleagues.  They 
will  not  be  unaware  either  that  the  small 
number  of  women  with  tenure  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Faculties  are  all  exceptionally  distin- 
guished scholars,  whose  presence  helps  per- 
petuate the  unfortunate  Idea  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  professional  career,  a  woman  has 
to  be  not  Just  as  good,  but  several  times  as 
good  as  a  man.  Tokenism  is  always  based  on 
abnormal  criteria  of  excellence  In  order  to 
limit  the  number  of  qualified  people  of  cer- 
tain races  and  sexes  with  access  to  a  pro- 
fession. Its  cost  is  the  high  expectation  of 
failure  for  the  discriminated  group.  By  the 
obvlotis  scarcity  of  women  training  women 
graduates.  the  institution  acclimatizes 
women  students  to  their  professional  ex- 
pectations: low  rank,  low  pay,  low  status,  a 
slower  rate  of  promotion  than  their  male  col- 
leagues and  a  more  difflcult  tenure  hurdle. 
We  note  that  the  percentage  of  women  at  as- 
sistant professor  level  baa  risen  from  4  per 
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cent  In  1962-63  to  15  per  cent  In  196&-«9.  It 
win  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  the  rise  at 
this  level  Is  reflected  over  the  next  five 
years  In  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
women  In  the  Graduate  Faculties  with 
tenure.  The  absolute  number  of  women  In- 
structors has  risen  slightly  but  the  per- 
centage of  women  at  that  rank  has  declined 
from  22  per  cent  In  1963-66  to  13  per  cent  In 
1968-69. 

NONTENURED  RANKS,  GRADUATE  FACILITIES 
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1962- 

1963- 

1964- 

1966- 

1967- 

1968- 

63 

64 

65 

67 

68 

69 

Assistant  pro- 

lessors: 

Female 

3 

6 

4 

6 

10 

14 

Male 

72 

71 

64 

84 

74 

78 

Percent 

lemale 

4 

7.7 

5.9 

6.6 

11.9 

15.2 

Instructors: 

Female 

4 

13 

9 

9 

7 

11 

Male 

28 

45 

31 

35 

52 

73 

Percent 

lemale 

16.5 

22.4 

22.5 

20.4 

11.9 

13.2 

Doctorates  awarded  to  women:  The  i>er- 
centage  of  doctorates  going  to  women  In  sub- 
jects long  stereotyped  as  masculine  are  in 
some  cases  surprisingly  high.  In  the  years 
1966-68,  which  will  be  quoted  throughout 
this  section.  10  per  cent  of  the  Chemistry 
doctorates  went  to  women;  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  Physics  doctorates  went  to  women;  but 
no  women  earned  doctorates  In  the  fields  of 
Geology,  Mathematics  or  Mathematical  Sta- 
tistics. Columbia  has  had  In  the  recent  past 
women  as  Professors  of  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology,  and  has  women  as  Profes- 
sors of  Biochemistry  and  Physics  at  the 
moment. 

The  following  section  compares  percent- 
ages of  doctorates  awarded  to  women  in  si>e- 
ciflc  Departments  with  the  percentages  of 
female  faculty  In  that  Department.  Cross- 
listed  faculty  are  excluded  because  their  ap- 
pointment and  teaching  duties  are  not  pri- 
marily In  the  Graduate  Faculties. 

French:  66.6'T,  of  their  doctorates  went  to 
women;  no  full-time  female  faculty. 

Art  history  and  archeology:  54%  of  their 
doctorates  went  to  women;  26 %  of  the  ten- 
ured faculty  Is  female;  71%  of  the  non- 
tenured  faculty. 

Biological  sciences:  45%  of  their  doctor- 
ates went  to  women;  9.5%  of  the  tenured 
faculty  Is  female;  33%  of  the  non-tenured 
(i.e.  2  men,  1  woman) . 

Anthropology:  44 7o  of  their  doctorates 
went  to  women;  no  full-time  female  faculty. 

Psychology:  36%  of  their  doctorates  went 
to  women;   no  female  faculty. 

English  and  comparative  literature:  27% 
of  their  doctorates  went  to  women;  4%  (1 
woman)   of  their  tenured  faculty  is  female. 

Sociology:  26.6%  of  their  doctorates  went 
to  women;  In  1967-8  they  had  one  female 
assistant  professor. 

History:  17%  of  their  doctorates  went  to 
women;  2  women  on  their  faculty. 

Philosophy:  17%  of  their  doctorates  went 
to  women;  no  women  faculty. 

Public  law  and  government:  16%  of  their 
doctorates  went  to  women:  they  have  one 
female  Instructor.  There  are  35  men  In  the 
department,  26  of  them  full  professors. 

It  will  quickly  be  seen  that  only  the  De- 
partment of  Art  History  and  Archeology  hires 
women  In  numbers  even  close  to  the  propor- 
tion of  women  they  train.  We  believe  that 
women  should  be  fairly  represented  at  least 
in  those  departments  that  attract  a  propor- 
tion of  women  In  excess  of  15  per  cent. 
Women  should  In  fact  be  hired  In  all  Depart- 
ments.' 

Discrimination:  We  realize  that  these 
figures  do  not  prove  that  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  in  the  past  discriminated  or  is  now 
discriminating  against  women.  Given  these 
statistics,  however,  it  will  be  difflcult  to  dis- 


prove dlBcrtmlnatlon.  An  examination  of  the 
data  does  lead  one  to  believe  that  scwne  dis- 
crimination must  occur,  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  number  of  women  who  hold  faculty 
positions  is  remarkably  small,  and  is  In  most 
cases  below  the  national  average  of  labor 
available  for  that  category.  Here  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  per  cent  of  women  working 
in  all  institutions  of  Higher  Education  In 
the  United  States  is  22  per  cent.*  We  believe 
that  women  are  by  and  large  excluded  from 
the  more  prestigious  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  must  find  employment  Instead  in 
teachers  colleges,  the  smaller  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  Junior  colleges,  where  in  fact 
they  can  be  found  In  proportions  ranging 
from  34  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.'" 

Women,  work  and  family:  Undoubtedly  It 
will  be  argued  that  academic  women  marry 
and  drop  out  of  the  labor  market  while  their 
children  are  small  at  least.  We  would  be  In- 
terested in  figures  based  on  Columbia's  past 
employment  patterns  that  substantiate  such 
claims.  Other  studies  have  shown  that  the 
more  training  a  woman  receives  and  the  bet- 
ter her  Job,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  remain 
In  full-time  employment,  even  11  she  has 
children."  Academic  women  are  also  more 
likely  to  remain  single  than  other  women, 
and  to  have  small  families  when  they  do 
marry.'-  A  trained  woman  Is  also  financially 
In  a  position  to  hire  domestic  and  child-care 
help  for  those  tasks  she  wishes  to  delegate. 
Granted  these  observations,  we  suspect  any 
explanation  of  the  position  of  women  in  aca- 
demic life  that  relies  too  heavily  on  the  con- 
ditions of  their  supply  rather  than  on  the 
conditions  of  the  market's  demand  for  them. 

Recommendations:  Given  the  findings  of 
this  report,  we  call  upon  the  university,  per- 
haps through  the  Senate,  to  undertake  four 
tasks: 

1.  to  prepare  a  full  study  of  the  status  of 
women  faculty  in  the  university,  using 
sources  that  were  not  available  to  us,  e.g. 
salaries.  Half  at  least  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned with  that  study  should  be  women. 

2.  to  declare  its  unequivocal  support  of 
the  right  of  women  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunities and  equal  pay  compared  with 
those  of  men  of  comparable  qualifications 
and  ability.  Such  a  declaration  will  mean  the 
hiring  of  more  women  at  all  ranks  In  all 
divisions  and  a  review  of  their  salaries. 

3.  to  engage  In  Intelligent  discussions  of 
child  care  and  paid  leave  for  child  birth, 
available  to  all  employees  of  the  university, 
whether  faculty,  administration  or  staff. 

4.  to  Invite  submission  of  reports  of  al- 
leged discrimination  to  a  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment Practices,  and  further  to  have  such 
a  Committee  Initiate  Investigations  Into  the 
hiring  patterns  that  may  be  discerned  In 
various  departments  and  divisions  of  the 
university. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Rachel  Du- 
Plessls,  Rachel  Blau  '63,  Preceptor,  English: 
Linda  Edwards,  graduate  student.  Econom- 
ics; Ann  Sutherland  Harris,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Art  Hlstor>'  &  Archeology;  Kate  Mll- 
lett.  Instructor.  Philosophy  (Barnard);  and 
Harriet  Zellner,  graduate  student.  Econom- 
ics. Joan  Mitchell  collected  the  catalogues. 

APPENDIX  I— FACULTY  BY  RANK  AND  SEX,  l%9-70.  COLUM- 
BIA  COLLEGE  BARNARD  COLLEGE,  GRADUATE  FACULTIES 
GENERAL  STUDIES 


Ratio  of 

women  to 

men 


Percent 
women 


Columbia  College: 

Full  professors 1/125 

Associate  professor 0/50 

Assistant  professor 7/M 

Instructor 14/61 

Preceptor 15/38 

Barnard  College: 

Full  professor S/31 

Associate  professor 16/29 

Assistant  professor 24/33 

Instructor 11/20 


<? 

7.3 

18 
28 

22 
54 
74 
5S 
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Ratio  of 

women  to 

men 


percent 
women 


General  studies: 

Full  professor 

Associate  professor. 

Assistant  professor.. 

Instructor 

Graduate  faculties: 

Full  professor 

Associate  professor. 

Assistant  professor.. 

Instructor 


3/45 

6 

3/37 

7.5 

17/71 

19 

12/25 

32 

6/324 

1 

2/73 

2.6 

6/42 

12.5 

2/4 

66 

Note:  Assistant,  associate,  and  full  professors  with  Ph.  D.'s 
granted  between  1960  and  1970  by  sex  (Barnard  excluded  as 
dates  of  Ph.  D.'s  not  given  by  catalogues). 


Male 

Female 

Amount  Percent 

Amount     Percent 

Assistant  professor.. 
Associate  protessor. 
Full  prolessor 

91 
74 

30 

47 
38 
15 

24            96 
1              4 

0              0 

Total 

195 

100 

25           100 

>  Under  1  percent  women. 

If  women  faculty  with  Ph.  D.s  granted  In 
the  1960s  were  distributed  In  the  three  ranks 
as  men  faculty  are  now,  there  would  be  3 
lemale  full  professors,  9  female  associate 
professors  and  13  female  assistant  pro- 
fessors. The  average  date  of  the  PhX). 
awarded  to  the  women  in  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor category  In  1965;  of  the  men  1966. 
Well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  men  with  1964 
and  1963  PhX).s  are  associate  professors; 
none  of  the  women  In  that  category  have 
been  promoted. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  figures  on  degrees  earned  by  subject 
and  sex  are  taken  from  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Office  of  Education,  Circular  num- 
bers 262  (1949),  282a  (1950),  333a  (1951). 
360a  (1952);  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Circu- 
lar numbers  380a  (1953);  418  (1954),  461 
(1955)  499  (1956).  527  (1957),  570  (1958). 
And  OE  54010-59;  OE  54010-60;  OE  54010-61; 
"Esirned  Degrees  Conferred  1961-2";  OE 
50039-63;  OE  54010-65;  OE  54013a-66.  De- 
grees earned  in  general  by  sex,  from  1900- 
1957,  from  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States:  Colonial  Times  to  1957  (Series  H327- 
338) .  Statistics  from  1957-66  are  aggregations 
of  the  disaggregated  data  from  Office  of  Edu- 
cation circulars. 

» Women  and  the  Scientific  Profession, 
edited  by  Jacquelyn  A.  Hatfield  and  Carolyn 
G.  Van  Aken,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  M.I.T.  Press, 
1965,  p.  63.  Women  are,  however,  more  likely 
to  earn  a  Ph.D.  In  the  humanities  rather 
than  In  science.  In  1966,  for  example,  17.4% 
of  the  doctorates  in  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  went  to  women  although  only 
11%  of  all  Ph. D.s  awarded  went  to  women. 

"A  study  of  1,979  women  who  received 
doctorates  In  the  years  1957-8  showed  that 
91%  were  working,  81%  of  them  full-time. 
(Helen  Astln,  The  Woman  Doctorate,  Basic 
Books,  1970,  quoted  by  Malcolm  J.  Scully, 
"Women  in  Higher  Education  Challenging 
the  Status  Quo,"  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  Feb.  9,  1970,  pp.  2-5,  especially 
p.  4). 

♦For  professional  schools  such  as  Law, 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  International  Af- 
fairs and  Business,  the  proportion  of  degrees 
earned  by  women  is  a  more  accurate  guide 
than  the  overall  proportion  of  doctorates 
earned  by  women.  The  following  data  for 
post- 1949  degrees  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  Ph.Di  going  to  women  In  these 
subjects. 
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1949-53         1954-59 


1961-66 


Law a02  0.03  0.04 

History .11  .12  .11 

Political  science .08  .06  .08 

Sociology .14  .14  .19 

Economics .06  .04  .05 

Business .07  .03  .03 


'  Token  Learning:  A  Study  of  Women's 
Higher  Education  in  America,  Education 
Committee  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  New  York  Chapter  (Kate  Millet, 
Chairman) ,  1968,  pp.  37-40. 

•  AAUP  Bulletin,  1968.  Compensation  Is 
defined  as  salary  plus  fringe  benefits. 

'  Part-time  and  visiting  appointments  are 
excluded,   as   are   cross-listed   appointments. 

'  In  1960  John  Parrish  studied  the  distribu- 
tion and  numbers  of  women  faculty  In  ten 
high  endowment  and  ten  high  enrollment 
Institutions  of  higher  education  ("Women 
in  Top  Level  Teaching  and  Research",  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Vol.  LV,  1962,  Jan.,  pp.  103-109). 
Table  4  shows  their  distribution  by  subject, 
varying  from  93.1%  of  Home  Economics  fac- 
ulty to  .2%  of  Engineering  facxilty.  Columbia 
was  among  the  high  endowment  Institutions 
studied.  The  percent  of  women  faculty  by 
rank  in  the  eight  institutions  with  high 
endowment  who  responded  to  the  question- 
naire in  1960  was:  Full  Professor — 2.6%; 
Associate  Professor — 7.6%;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor— 8.5  7o;  Instructor — 9.8 7t>.  With  Barnard 
excluded,  Columbia's  current  faculty  enroll- 
ment shows  a  lower  percentage  of  women  at 
all  ranks  than  Parrish's  1960  study. 

'  Scully,  "Women  In  Higher  Education,"  p. 
2.  The  median  salary  of  women  In  Higher 
Education  was  16.5%  less  than  that  of  men 
in  1965-6  and  18%  less  in  1968. 

>»  Jessie  Bernard,  Academic  Women,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Press,  1964,  provides 
many  useful  statistics  on  the  distribution  of 
women  In  American  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

"  See  note  3.  See  also  Evelyne  Sullerot, 
Histoire  et  Sociologie  du  Travail  Feminin, 
Editions  Gonthler,  Paris,  1968,  pp.  300-302. 
Columbia  University  does  not  own  this  book, 
the  best  comprehensive  study  of  women  and 
work  published  to  date.  Sullerot  (p.  318) 
also  cites  French  studies  that  show  absen- 
teeism among  women  lessens  In  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  education  they  have 
received,  and  that  level  of  education  Is  a  more 
Important  factor  than  either  marriage  or  the 
arrival  of  children. 

"  Women  and  the  Scientific  Professions,  p. 
75  and  Womanpower,  National  Manpower 
Council,  New  York,  1957.  p,  75.  Jessie  Bernard 
also  notices  this  factor. 


New  Yoek  Statk  Scholab  Incentive  Awards 
Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident 
of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding  year 
Is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award 
for  each  term  In  which  he  Is  registered  as 
a  fuU-tlme  degree  candidate.  Further  Infor- 
mation and  application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Education  Department. 
Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Cen- 
ter, Albany,  N.Y.  12201.  To  Insure  timely 
processing,  application  for  awards  should 
be  filed  three  months  In  advance  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  for  which  the  grant  is 
to  apply. 

ENDOWED   FKLL.OWSHJPS :    OPEN   TO   STtraENTS  IN 
ANY    or   THE    THREE   GRADUATE   FACnXTIES 

Richard  Butler  Scholarship  (1903) .  Award- 
ed biennially  to  male  students  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  Butler 
In  memory  of  her  husband. 

Henry  J.  Carman  Fellowship  (1949). 
Awarded  annually  to  seniors  In  Columbia 
College,  To  be  used  for  work  toward  an  ad- 
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vanced  degree  under  one  of  the  Graduate 
Pactiltles.  Students  may  not  apply;  selec- 
tion Is  made  by  the  Dean  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. A  gift  of  friends  and  former  students 
of  Dean  Carman. 

Curtis  University  Scholarship  (1896). 
Awarded  annually  to  first-year  students  In 
the  Graduate  Faculties  who  are  graduates  of 
Barnard  College.  Established  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  In  accordance  with 
conditions  set  forth  by  President  Seth  Low. 

William  Bayard  Cutting  Traveling  Pellow- 
shlpe  (1913).  Awarded  annually  to  men  who 
have  been  in  residence  under  the  Graduate 
Faculties  and  are  certified  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  A  detailed  itinerary  approved  by 
the  student's  sponsor,  and  a  budget  of  esti- 
mated expenses  are  required  before  final 
selection.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  William  Bayard  Cut- 
ting and  her  children  In  memory  of  her 
husband. 

Vera  B.  David  Scholarshlpe  (1963).  Award- 
ed annually.  A  bequest  of  Vera  B.  David  in 
memory  of  her  husband  John  David. 

Frances  M.  Dlbblee  Scholarship  (1933). 
Awarded  biennially  to  women  graduates  of 
Barnard  College  or  Teachers  College  who  are 
looking  forward  to  careers  In  teaching  or 
finance.  A  bequest  of  Charlottee  Dlbblee  In 
memory  of  her  mother. 

Dyckman  Institute  Scholarships  (1943). 
Awarded  annually  to  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx.  A  gift  of 
the  Dyckman  Institute. 

George  W.  Ellis  Fellowships  (1930). 
Awarded  annually  to  graduate  students  who 
are  residents  of  the  State  of  Vermont  or 
who  have  been  graduated  from  a  Vermont 
college  or  university.  A  bequest  of  George  W. 
Ellis. 

Henry  Evans  Fellowship  (1928).  Awarded 
annually  to  graduates  of  Columbia  College 
for  study  either  abroad  or  In  the  United 
States.  Students  may  not  apply;  selection  Is 
made  by  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College.  A 
gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Evans  In  memory  of  her 
husband. 

Gottsberger  Fellowship  Fund  (1904). 
Awarded  trlennlally.  A  gift  of  Ellen  J.  Banker 
In  memory  of  her  fcrother.  Cornelius  Heeny 
Gottsberger. 

Graduate  Faculties  Alumni  Fellowship 
(1966).  Awarded  annually.  A  gift  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  Alumni  of  Coltimbla 
University. 

Leta  Stetter  HoUlngsworth  Fellowship 
(1944).  Awarded  annually  to  women  who 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
with  preference  given  to  those  who  were  bom 
In  Nebraska  or  received  their  earUer  educa- 
tion there.  Holders  are  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment for  one  year.  A  gift  of  Harry  L.  Hol- 
lingsworth  In  memory  of  his  wife. 

Hu  Shlh  Fellowship  (1962).  Awarded  an- 
nually to  students  of  history,  philosophy,  or 
literature.  A  gift  of  various  donors  In  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  Hu  Shlh. 

Edward  W.  Scudder  Johnson  Scholarships 
( 1946) .  Awarded  annually.  A  bequest  of  Mary 
Mandeville  Johnston  In  memory  of  Edward 
W.  Scudder  Johnston. 

Euretta  J.  Kellett  Research  FeUowsiilp 
(1931).  Awarded  annually  to  graduates  of 
Columbia  College  who  are  studying  in  the 
Faculties  of  Philosophy  or  Political  Science, 
who  have  completed  course  work  and  certi- 
fying examinations  for  the  PhX>.  degree,  and 
who  must  do  research  for  their  dissertations 
at  Oxford  University  or  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. Applications  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  before  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Paul  H.  Klingensteln  Fellowship  (1964). 
Awarded  annually  to  a  doctoral  candidate 
who  has  completed  at  least  on«  year  of  full- 
time  graduate  study  at  Columbia  and  wbo 
\B  preparing  for  a  career  In  teaching.  Pref- 
erence Is  given  to  candidates  from  tb«  Tma- 
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ultlas  of  Phllc«ophy  and  PoUtlc&l  Science. 
A  gift  of  Mrs.  KUngensteln  in  honor  of  her 
husband. 

Lydlg  Fellowship  ( 1931 ) .  Awarded  annually 
to  an  advanced  doctoral  candidate.  Special 
provision:  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  the  holder 
may  pursue  hla  studlee  or  research  In  a 
foreign  country.  A  detailed  Itinerary  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  sponsor  and  a  budget 
of  estimated  expenses  are  required  before 
final  selection.  A  bequest  of  Hannah  M. 
Lydlg. 

Walter  Ross  Martin  Fund  (1956).  Awarded 
annually  to  students  who  are  citizens  of  the 
trmted  States,  preferably  those  coming  from 
Greene  County.  New  York.  A  bequest  of 
Walter  Ross  Martin. 

President's  University  Scholarship  (1896). 
Awarded  annually  to  flrst-year  male  stu- 
dents In  the  Gradviate  Faculties.  Established 
by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  in 
accordance  with  conditions  set  forth  by 
President  Seth  Low. 

Lydla  C.  Roberts  Graduate  Fellowships 
(1920).  Awarded  annually  to  students  born 
in  Iowa  who  have  been  graduated  from  an 
Iowa  college  or  university.  In  addition  to 
the  stlp>end,  the  fellow  Is  reimbursed  the  cost 
of  traveling  once  from  Iowa  to  New  Tork 
City  and  back.  Special  provisions:  holders 
may  not  concentrate  their  studies  In  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
theology. 

Schuyler  FlsVte  Seager  Fellowship  (1932). 
Awarded  annually  for  the  study  of  econom- 
ics. A  bequest  of  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager. 

Wladlmlr  S.  Woytlnsky  Fellowship  (1962). 
Awarded  annually  for  the  study  of  econom- 
ics. A  gift  of  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Woytlnsky  In 
memory  of  her  husband. 

OPTN    ONLY    TO    STUDENTS   IN    THE   FaCXTLTT    OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Victor  Baler  FeUowshlp  (1922).  Awarded 
annually  for  the  study  of  church  music.  A 
bequest  of  Victor  Baler. 

Clarence  Barker  Musical  Scholarship 
(1921) .  Awarded  for  two  consecutive  years.  A 
bequest  of  Virginia  Purdy  Bacon:  for  the 
study  of  music,  preferably  In  Europe. 

Wendell  T.  Bush  Fellowship  (1954). 
Awarded  annually  for  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. A  bequest  of  Mary  T.  Bush  In  memory 
of  her  husband. 

Ch'en  Kuang  Scholarship  (1964).  Awarded 
biennially  for  the  study  of  Chinese.  A  gift 
in  memory  of  Lucius  C.  Porter. 

Edward    Benton    Coe    Scholarship    (1954) 
Awarded  biennially.  A  bequest  of  Margaret 
E.  Coe  in  memory  of  her  father.  Open  to  stu- 
dents In  the  Department  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Llteratiire. 

Thomas  S.  Da  Ponte  Fellowship  (1963). 
Awarded  annually  for  the  study  of  Italian 
language  and  literature.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
cla  Da  Ponte. 

Angel  Del  Rio  Prize  for  Excellence  In  His- 
panic Studies  (1963).  Awarded  annually  to 
the  most  outstanding  recipient  of  the  mas- 
ter's degree  In  the  Department  of  Spanish 
and  Portueuese 

Alice  M.  Dltson  Fellowship  ( 1940) .  Awarded 
annually  for  the  study  of  music.  A  bequest 
of  Alice  M.  Dltson. 

Henry  Drisler  Fellowship.  Awarded  annu- 
ally. A  gift  of  President  Seth  Low  In  honor 
of  Henry  Drisler.  Open  to  students  In  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Irwin  Edman  Fellowship  (1954).  Awarded 
biennially  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  A  gift 
of  friends  of  Professor  Edman. 

Llzette  Andrews  Fisher  Fellowships  (1945) . 
Awarded  annually  to  women  students  In  the 
Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Lit- 
erature. A  bequest  of  Llzette  A.  Fisher. 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi  Scholarship  (1932). 
Awarded  biennially  to  students  who  plan  to 
specialize  In  the  study  or  teaching  of  Italian. 
A  gift  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  Income 
to  be  used  to  defray  tuition  expenses. 
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William  Addison  Hervey  Memorial  Schol- 
arship (1924).  Awarded  biennially  to  stu- 
dents In  the  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, Preference  Is  given  to  graduates  of 
Columbia  College  or  Barnard  College.  A  gift 
of  friends  and  former  students  of  Profes- 
sor Hervey. 

A.  V.  WUUam  Jackson  Fellowship  (1939). 
Awarded  annually  for  Indo- Iranian  studies. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones  Memorial  Fellowship 
(1946).  Awarded  annually  to  students  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy.  A  gift  of  Bdrs. 
Adam  Leroy  Jones  in  memory  of  her  hxisband. 

Manfred  Krldl  Scholarship  (1957).  For 
study  In  the  field  of  Polish  language  and 
literature.  The  gift  of  various  donors. 

Sylvanus  Lyon  Scholarship  (1962).  Award- 
ed annually  for  doctoral  study  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature. 
A  bequest  of  John  H.  H.  Lyon  in  memory  of 
his  father. 

William  Mason  Musical  Scholarship  (1933). 
Awarded  annually.  A  bequest  of  Mlna  Mason 
van  Slnderen.  • 

William  Mitchell  Fellowship  ( 1908) .  Award- 
ed annually  to  graduates  of  Colimibla  Col- 
lege. Students  may  not  apply;  selection  Is 
made  by  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College.  A 
bequest  of  Benjamin  D.  SlUlman. 

Mogllat-Mlhally  Fellowship  (1967).  Award- 
ed annually  for  summer  travel  expenses  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Open  to  students  In  the 
Department  of   Slavic   Languages. 

Joseph  Mosenthal  Fellowship  (1898). 
Awarded  biennially  to  students  of  musical 
composition.  A  gift  of  friends  of  Joseph 
Mosenthal. 

Austin  Oldrlnl  Traveling  Fellowship 
(1957).  Awarded  annually  for  the  study  of 
Italian  language  and  literature.  A  bequest 
of  Linda  Oldrlnl. 

Alexander  Moncrlef  Proudfit  Fellowship 
(1899).  Awarded  biennially  to  graduates  of 
Columbia  College  for  study  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. Special  provision:  holders  must  be  un- 
married during  the  duration  of  the  fellow- 
ship. A  bequest  of  Alexander  M.  Proudfit. 

Seldl  Fellowship  (1899).  Awarded  bienni- 
ally for  the  study  of  musical  composition. 
Special  provision :  preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  who  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
compose  for  the  lyric  stage  (opera  or  ballet). 

Carl  Schurz  Fellowship  (1900).  Awarded 
trlennlally  for  the  study  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  A  gift  of  friends  of 
Carl  Schurz. 

Henry  Alfred  Todd  Scholarship  (1936). 
Awarded  biennially  for  the  study  of  French 
language  and  literature.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry 
i» .  Todd. 

F.  J.  E.  Woodbrldge  Fellowships.  Honorary 
fellowships  awarded  annually  to  advanced 
students  of  the  highest  academic  achieve- 
ment and  promise.  Students  may  not  apply; 
nominations  are  made  by  the  departments  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction.  Honorary 
fellows  may  hold  a  concurrent  award  carry- 
ing a  Ftlpend. 

OPEN    ONLY    TO    STtTDENTS   IN    THE    P.\Ct7LTT    OF 
PTTHE    SCIENCC 

Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Research  Fellow- 
ship (1904).  Awarded  annually  for  research 
In  the  physical  sciences  or  In  their  practical 
applications.  Appointment  made  from  among 
the  distinguished  physicists  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  foreign  foundations,  clubs, 
and  labor  unions.  The  names  of  the  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  awarded  for  the  year 
1967-1968  are  as  follows: 

American  Chemical  Society  Fellowships. 
In  geology. 

American  Cyanamld  Fellowship.  In  chem- 
istry. 

Armenian  General  Benevolent  Union  of 
America,  Inc.,  Fellowship.  In  Armenian  his- 
tory, linguistics,  literature,  art  history,  arch- 
aeology, or  theology. 

Atran  Foundation  Scholarships.  In  Yiddish 
language,    Uteratiire,    and   culture.    Consult 
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the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Linguis- 
tics. 

Laura  Boulton  Fellowship.  One  fellowship 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  who  qualifies 
for  work  In  the  Research  Project  on  World 
Music  In  the  School  of  International  Affairs. 
This  fellowship  may  be  used  for  field  work 
or  for  studies  at  Columbia  University. 

Continental  Oil  Company  Fellowship.  In 
geophysics. 

Walter  Dorn  Scholarship.  In  history. 

Dupont  Teaching  Award.  In  chemistry. 

Dupont  Fellowship  for  Pxindamental  Re- 
search In  Physics. 

Esso  Education  Foundation  Fellowship.  In 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering,  for  a 
twelve-month  period. 

Harry  G.  Friedman  Scholarship.  In  eco- 
nomics. 

Friends  of  Music  Scholarship.  In  music. 

German  Academic  Exchange  Fellowship. 
Awarded  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
for  studies  In  the  humanities  or  social  sci- 
ences or,  with  special  permission.  In  the 
pure  and  applied  sciences.  For  a  full  year 
of  study  (September  1  to  August  31)  at  a 
university  of  the  student's  choice  In  West 
Germany  or  West  Berlin.  Further  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulties Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial 
Aid,  106  Low  Memorial  Library. 

IBM  Graduate  Fellowship.  For  a  student 
In  the  humanities  who  Is  using  the  computer 
as  a  tool  In  his  research  for  the  dissertation. 

International  Affairs  Scholarships.  In  the 
Departments  of  Economics,  History,  and  Pub- 
lic Law  and  Government. 

Joseph  KUngensteln  Fellowships.  In  social 
psychology. 

Samuel  Kress  Foundation  Fellowships.  In 
art  history. 

Lederle  Scholarship.  For  a  student  of  Ger- 
man extraction. 

Adelene  Moffat  Fellowship.  Awarded  an- 
nually to  a  woman  student  for  graduate  study 
In  geography.  A  gift  of  the  Society  of  Woman 
Geographers. 

Meyer  Padve  Scholarship.  In  American  his- 
tory. 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

May  11,  1970. 
Hon.  OcoBGE  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Secretary:  Please  consider  this 
letter  as  a  formal  charge  of  sex  discrim- 
ination against  Western  Washington  State 
College,  under  Executive  Order  11246  as 
amended,  which  specifically  forbids  Federal 
contractors  from  discriminating  against 
women. 

The  charges  are  based  on  the  enclosed  let- 
ter which  was  written  to  a  woman  who 
applied  for  a  position  there.  The  letter  open- 
ly and  blatently  states  that  the  particular 
department  Is  "looking  for  a  man." 

We  request  that  an  Immediate  compli- 
ance review  be  conducted  at  Western  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Belllngham,  Wash- 
ington. We  further  request  that  such  a  com- 
pliance review  Include  examination  of  ad- 
mission of  women,  financial  support  to  wom- 
en, placement  of  women  graduates,  hiring 
and  promotion  policies  of  women  on  both  the 
staff  and  faculty,  and  a  study  of  salary 
differentials. 

Please  Inform  me  when  the  compliance 
review  begins. 

Sincerely, 

Bernice  Sandler,  Ed.  D., 
Chairman,  Action  Committee  for  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  in  Education 
(WEAL). 


June  3,  1970 


WXBTEEN  Washington  State  College, 

February  2, 1970. 
At  the  moment  we  are  looking  for  a  per- 
son who  can  handle  our  debate  program  who 
has,  or  Is  close  to  the  Doctorate.  We  want 


to  take  advantage  of  the  Buyer's  Market 
this  year  and  hold  out  for  just  the  right 
person. 

Last  year  we  brought  on  three  women,  so 
that  one  quarter  of  our  staff  Is  female.  We 
were,  frankly,  looking  for  a  man  this  time 
to  fill  our  speech  opening.  But  thank  you 
for  your  Interest  in  otir  school  and  our  de- 
partment. 

Sincerely, 

Akthtjh  Xj.  Solomon, 

Chairman. 

Part  3:  Promotional  Practices  at  Brook- 
lyn College  1930-1970  Showing  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women  in  Professional 
Advancement  With  Special  Reference  to 
Discrimination  Against  Dr.  Babey-Brooke 
A  statistical  analysis  of  promotion  in  the 
ranks  of  full,  associate  and  assistant  profes- 
sor m  -he  teaching  faculty.  Including  men 
and  women,  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  from  the  Inception  of 
the  college  In  1930  to  1970  Is  the  subject  of 
this  report.  At  first  the  year  1964  was  chosen 
because  It  was  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Anna  M. 
Babey-Brooke,  an  assistant  professor  In  the 
department  of  English,  protested,  among 
other  charges,  "that  discrimination  against 
her  as  an  individual  and  against  women  ex- 
isted at  promotion  time  in  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege." Due  partly  to  her  case,  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Rank,  the  college 
administration  made  a  gesture  to  correct 
this  Injustice  and  promoted  women  in 
wholesale  numbers  In  1966.  This  study  has 
therefore.  Included  an  analysis  of  promo- 
tional practices  in  1966-1968.  The  Brooklyn 
College  Bulletins  which  are  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record,  were  used  for  this  study. 

The  names,  dates  of  appointment  of  Indi- 
viduals together  with  the  years  required  for 
promotion  to  the  next  rank  are  all  enumer- 
ated. The  rate  of  promotion  for  each  rank  Is 
given  In  a  departmental  as  well  as  on  a  col- 
lege wide  level.  The  record  speaks  for  itself; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  discrimination 
against  women.  Statistical  tables  provided  In 
a  memorandum  from  Deans  Mais  and  Stroup 
to  President  Gldeonse,  February  21,  1962  and 
reissued  April  of  1964  by  the  OfBce  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  as  "Conference  on  the 
Status  of  Women"  substantiate  this  report. 
From  the  beginning  when  the  College  was 
first  set  up  from  the  faculties  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege— for  women — and  from  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York — for  men — discrimina- 
tion against  women  existed.  The  men's  divi- 
sion sent  in  all  men  as  faculty;  the  women's 
division  sent  In  both  men  and  women:  the 
major  ranks  filled  exclusively  by  men.  In 
1932,  8  men  were  professors,  but  no  women; 
10  men  and  4  women  were  associate  profes- 
sors; 21  men  and  7  women  were  assistant  pro- 
fessors. This  trend  continued  so  that  In  1964, 

34  men  but  no  women  were  appointed  full 
professors;  39  men  and  5  women  were  asso- 
ciates. In  the  total  count  from  1930  to  1964, 
151  men  were  made  full  professors  In  con- 
trast to  16  women;  104  men  were  associates 
In  contrast  to  48  women. 

The  Bulletin  of  1966-1968  shows  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend:  145  men  were  full 
professors  to  20  women;  125  men  associates  to 

35  women;  and  163  male  assistants  to  62 
females.  In  the  years  1966-1968  the  women 
gained  4  full  professorships  at  the  expense 
of  13  associate  professorships  and  the  men 
lost  6  full  professorships  but  gained  21  as- 
sociate professorships.  The  senior  ranks  for 
females  showed  a  net  loss  of  9  and  for  males 
showed  a  net  gain  of  15. 

The  latest  Bulletin  1968-1970  lists  143  men 
as  full  professor  to  17  women;  135  men  as- 
sociates to  25  women  and  158  men  assistants 
to  52  women.  In  two  years  from  1968  to  1970, 
men  lost  2  professorships  to  3  for  women. 
Men  gained  10  associate  professorshljjs  and 
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women  lost  10;  men  gained  5  assistant  pro- 
fessorships and  women  lost  10  assistant  pro- 
fessorships. In  the  senior  ranks,  men  gained 
8  and  women  lost  13.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  the  following  eight  departments:  an- 
thropology, art,  geology,  mxislc  philosophy, 
physics,  psychology,  and  sociology,  no  woman 
has  ever  been  appointed  to  a  full  professor. 
This  figure  comprises  more  than  half  of  the 
departments  as  listed  in  the  statistical  tables 
that  follow  In  the  departments  listed  on  page 
38  of  the  report  published  In  1966. 

In  the  following  four  departments:  art, 
music,  philosophy,  physics,  and  sociology,  no 
woman  has  ever  been  made  an  associate 
professor. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  have  women  held 
the  rank  of  chairman  of  the  department. 
This  fact  also  is  a  form  of  discrimination, 
for  It  Is  the  chairmen  of  the  departments 
who  make  up  Personnel  and  Budget,  the 
Committee  at  Brooklyn  College  which  votes 
on  the  candidates  to  be  promoted.  If  the 
President  concurs,  the  recommendations  goes 
to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York. 

In  the  Babey-Brooke  case — a  pilot  case  In 
higher  education — it  was  brought  out  In  the 
hearings  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
that  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Budg- 
et consisted  of  18  men  and  2  women,  one 
of  whom  was  the  wife  of  the  then-Dean  of 
Administration  who  later  became  President 
of  the  College  (Kllcoyne).  At  the  hearing, 
it  was  further  brought  out  that  President 
Gldeonse  admitted  that  he  had  appointed 
at  least  14  chairmen  (of  14  different  depart- 
ments) .  This  figure  was  a  small  number  in 
his  opinion.  One  of  his  appointees  was  Pro- 
fessor George  Peck  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Department  of  English.  He  went  on  to 
become  Dean  of  Administration  and  then 
Acting  President.  Babey-Brooke  in  her  ca- 
pacity as  an  elected  member  of  the  Appoint- 
ments Committee,  to  which  she  had  been 
elected  by  her  colleagues  for  fourteen  suc- 
cessive years  voted  against  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Peck  In  1955.  Although  President  Gld- 
eonse called  her  Into  his  office  and  asked  her 
to  change  her  vote,  she  refused. 

The  statistics  for  the  spring  of  1967  re- 
ported by  the  registrar  of  Brooklyn  College 
were  12,330  women  and  9,965  men  for  the 
total  enrollment  of  22,295  of  the  college; 
5.246  women  and  4,487  men  out  of  that 
total  represent  the  matriculated  students  In 
the  day  session.  In  this  college  where  women 
predominate,  a  woman  with  a  PhJD.  who 
has  been  an  associate  dean  for  over  ten  years 
was  passed  over  for  the  post  of  Dean  of 
Administration  which  was  given  to  a  man — 
an  acting  dean — who  bad  an  A3,  degree,  no 
administrative  experience,  and  certainly  jio 
scholastic  accomplishment.  The  administra- 
tion must  have  realized  Its  mistake,  for  It 
then  gave  the  post  to  Mr.  Peck  (March  1967, 
Faculty  Staff  Note  Book) . 

When  Mr.  Peck  was  acting  president,  the 
acting  dean  with  a  B.A.  degree  was  appointed 
as  an  associate  dean  (so  that  be  could  get 
his  full  professorship). 

What  follows  In  the  report  is  a  summation 
of  each  department  of  the  college  In  regard 
to  discrimination  against  women  In  the 
promotional  practices  prevailing  at  Brooklyn 
College. 

Section  II:  Profile  of  Dr.  Anna  M.  Babey- 
Brooke's  Professional  Acttvities  Since 
Her  Promotion  to  the  Rank  of  Assistant 
professor  in  1953 

1.      RECORD      OF     significant      ACHIEVEMENT     IN 
FIELD    OR    PROFESSION 

1.  Guest  Lecturer  at  International  Con- 
gress of  Acupuncture.  Paris,  France,  1969. 

2.  Guest  Lecturer  at  International  Con- 
gress of  Acupuncture,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1966. 
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3.  Lecturer  to  Medical  Societies  and  col- 
leges In  Japan.  1965. 

4.  1963-64:  Senior  Fulbright  Grantee,  Pro- 
fessor, English  Graduate  Studies.  Lady  Doak 
College,  Madural.  South  India.  She  was  the 
bead  of  the  Graduate  Department  In  English 
of  this  college,  an  affiliate  of  Madras  Uni- 
versity. 

5.  Guest  Lecturer  at  the  foUowlng  colleges 
In  India:  American  College,  Theogarajen  Col- 
lege, Theorgararajan  College  of  Precejytors, 
Maural  College. 

6.  Lectxirer  for  United  States  Information 
Service  on  its  various  American  cultural  af- 
fairs programs  at  the  following  Universities 
in  India:  Annamalal,  Karnatak,  and  five  col- 
leges associated  with  Calcutta  University. 

7.  Special  Public  Lecturer  for  the  Annual 
Address  promulgated  by  the  Vlce-Chancellor 
of  Madras  University  on  "The  Search  for  the 
Self  In  Eastern  and  Western  Cultures." 

8.  Participant,  American  Studies  Center, 
Hyderabad,  Osmanla  University,  Photostatic 
copies  of  letters,  unsolicited,  from  four  gov- 
ernment officials  will  provide  insights  Into 
her  contributions. 

N.B.  Other  Fulbrlghters  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege have  been  promoted  for  their  govern- 
mental awards.  Babey-Brooke  was  bypassed 
even  though  she  was  one  of  two  Americans 
invited  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
International  Congresses  in  Tokyo  and  In 
Parts. 

n.    RECORD    AS    ADMINISTRATOR 

1.  Educational  Director  and  Chairman, 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
1966-pre6ent. 

2.  Member.  Steering  Oommlttee.  Intwna- 
tlonal  Congress  of  Acupuncture,  Tokyo,  1965. 

3.  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies,  Lady  Doak 
College,  India,  1963-64. 

4.  Coordinator,  Division  of  Written  Com- 
munications, Division  of  Vocational  Studies, 
1955-1969  except  for  leave  to  teach  In  India. 

5.  Deputy  Chairman,  Division  of  Graduat« 
Studies,  English,  Brooklyn  College,  1958. 

6.  Faculty  advisor  to  school  Landscapes,  a 
student  publication. 

m.    RECORD    OF    SERVICE    TO    THE    COMMTTNITY 

ABROAD    AND    AT    HOME 

1.  Lecturer  at  various  social  agencdes  In 
India:  Y.W.C.A  ,  Y.M.C.A.,  Uons'  Club;  Hindu 
Relief  Organization;  Hindu  orphanages  and 
Christian  orphanages  on  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns; maternity  centers  In  local  villages  on 
outskirts  of  Madura!  on  an  educational 
program. 

2  Lecturer  at  College  of  Religious  Science 
and  the  First  Church  at  Religious  Science 
and  Its  clubs  on  the  following:  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Great  Truths,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Gen- 
eral Semantics,  WlUlam  James,  Existential- 
ism, The  Upanishads,  BhagavadGita,  Swed- 
enborg,   Boehm,   Confucius.  Lao  Tie  etc. 

rv.    EVIDENCE   OF    CONTIMUKD    GROWTH 

She  Is  the  first  American  woman  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Acupuncture,  a  Chi- 
nese medical  degree,  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  verified  by  the  courts 
erf  Taiwan,  Free  China.  This  was  awarded  In 
June  of  1964.  (In  the  Sung  Dynasty,  Acu- 
puncture was  one  of  the  three  main  subjects 
taught  In  the  government  medical  scfaools.) 

2.  The  State  Department  Interviewed  her 
in  Washington  about  her  ezpertences  and 
contacts  in   India   and   Formosa. 

3.  She  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee  on  the  Sta  idardization  of  Nomen- 
clature. 

4.  She  is  co-author  of  "The  Pulse  in  Occi- 
dent and  Orient:  It's  Philosophy  and  Practice 
In  India,  China,  Iran  and  the  West."  Dawson 
of  Pall  Mall,  London;  and  Santa  Barbara 
Press,  N.Y.,  1966. 

6.  Two  articles  published  in  International 
Journal  of  Acupuncture  at  the  two  different 
congresses — In  Japan  and  France — and  trans- 
lated Into  other  languages. 
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V.     RECCRO  OF  SCKVICE   TO  THE  COLIXGE 

1.  Her  publications  of  various  career 
manuals  which  are  listed  on  the  college  spe- 
cial form — known  as  Form  D — of  her  aca- 
demic record  require  this  explanation:  She 
approfikched  the  dean  In  1951  with  preparing 
vocational  brochures  of  Interest  to  English 
majors  and  she  prepared  this  material  and 
edited  a  General  Manual.  These  two  Manuals 
were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege-wide committee  on  Employment  and  she 
became  a  Counsellor  In  the  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel Services.  In  1954,  the  Minutes  of  the 
English  E)epartment  reported  that  she  had 
obtained  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  pub- 
lication costs  of  a  16  page  booUet.  In  1954, 
5.000  copies  of  this  manual  were  distributed 
and  In  1956,  2000  additional  copies  were 
sold. 

2.  Member.  Faculty-Student  Commltee  on 
Employment.  1951-53. 

3.  Chairman,  Faculty  Committee  on  Eco- 
nojilc  Services  to  Students.  1953-55. 

4.  Member,  Commltee  on  Career  Publica- 
tions 1  College-Wide)   1953-57. 

5.  Member,  Committee  on  Scholarships 
and  Awswds.  1955-56. 

6.  Elected  Member  of  Faculty  Council, 
1955. 

7.  President.  Faculty  Club,  School  of  Gen- 
eral Studies,  1958-59. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON'S  CAMBODIAN  AC- 
TION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
editorials  throughout  the  country  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  decision  to  de- 
stroy North  Vietnam's  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia.  However,  few  editorials  equal 
the  one  entitled  "It  Was  the  President's 
Duty,"  published  in  the  Columbia  Rec- 
ord of  Saturday  May  23,  1970. 

The  editorial  makes  an  irrefutable  case 
to  show  that  President  Nixon's  decision 
was  logical,  timely,  necessary,  and  a 
master  stroke  of  tactical  surprise.  To 
quote  from  the  editorial: 

It  will  be  seen  as  the  right  move  at  the 
right  time  at  the  right  place  and  under  the 
right  circumstances.  For  the  President  not 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  unexpected 
political  developments  in  Cambodia  when 
he  did  would  have  been  a  dereliction  in  his 
duty^as  President  of  the  United  States.       i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Columbia  Record,  May  23,  1970] 
It  Was  tke  PREsroErrr's  Dtjtt 

Not  even  some  of  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  President  Nixon's  Cambodia  Incursion 
deny  that  he  made  a  sound  and  laudatory 
tactical  decision. 

Under  Sihanouk's  policy  of  neutralism  the 
Communists  were  granted  use  of  Cambodian 
ports  to  receive  war  supplies.  They  occupied 
territory  to  establish  military  bases. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
stockpiled  these  sanctuaries  with  supplies 
and    used    them    as    springboards    to   attack 
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South  Vietnam.  Their  guerrillas  and  army 
regulars  could  return  to  safety  without  feax 
of  retaliation. 

As  long  as  Sihanouk  ruled,  his  country 
were  off  limits  to  American  and  South  Viet- 
nameise  forces,  but  the  circumstances 
changed  when  Sihanouk  was  depkosed.  The 
allies  were  welcome  to  divert  Communist 
forces  from  a  takeover  of  the  country. 

This  gave  the  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  secure  their  left  Oank.  As  Commander-in- 
Chief.  President  Nixon  seized  the  initiative 
with  a  surprise,  blitzkrieg  attack  that  has 
captured  more  military  supplies  than  we  be- 
lieved the  enemy  held.  The  sanctuaries  have 
been  destroyed.  The  impending  monsoon  sea- 
son will  ensure  that  they  cannot  be  rebuilt 
and  restocked  for  many  months. 

An  alternative  to  the  Nixon  decision  was 
to  hold  back  to  defensive  positions  and  allow 
the  Communists  to  take  over  all  of  Cambodia 
with  impunity,  expanding  the  sanctuaries  to 
intolerable  pro{K)rtlons.  This  would  have 
added  new  dimensions  to  the  war  and  pos- 
sibly caused  a  long  and  bloody  delay  to  the 
planned  orderly  withdrawal  of  American 
forces. 

In  any  previous  war  the  action  would  have 
been  hailed  as  a  master  military  stroke,  but 
the  Vietnam  War  is  different.  It  has  been 
run  almost  entirely  for  political  rather  than 
military  considerations,  and  has  been  di- 
rected by  political  rather  than  by  military 
decision  makers. 

Consequently,  a  howl  went  up  In  the  Sen- 
ate because  Congressmen  had  not  been  con- 
sulted beforehand  about  the  military  opera- 
tion. Such  a  consultation  most  certainly 
would  have  destroyed  the  element  of  surprise 
for  the  enemy,  and  Impeded  the  entire 
American  peace  effort. 

The  "Invasion"  Issue  was  grabbed  by  those 
whose  voices  are  constantly  raised  against 
any  opposition  to  Communist  aggression. 
Swept  up  In  the  wave  of  emotionalism  that 
ensued  were  those  who  want  peace  at  any 
price,  those  who  have  honest  revulsion  to 
American  overseas  involvement,  and  those 
who  sponsor  any  cause  that  undermines  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  storm  of  hysteria  has  passed 
and  the  Cambodian  action  and  Its  results  can 
be  calmly  and  soberly  assessed,  we  predict 
that  It  will  be  seen  as  climactic  In  bringing 
the  war  to  a  quicker  end. 

It  will  be  seen  as  the  right  move  at  the 
right  time  at  the  right  place  and  under  the 
right  circumstances.  For  the  President  not 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  imexpected 
political  developments  in  Cambodia  when 
he  did  would  have  been  a  dereliction  In  his 
duty  as  President  of  the  United  States. 


Ju7ie  3,  1970 


AMERICANS  ARRESTED  ABROAD  ON 
NARCOTICS  CHARGES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  relative  to  the  increased 
number  of  young  Americans  who  are 
under  detention  abroad  for  violation  of 
foreign  drug  laws.  This  is  a  seriotis  situ- 
ation and  I  feel  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  acquaint  our  young  people  of 
the  fact  that  when  they  go  abroad,  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  countries 
they  visit  and  that  in  many  countries 
penalties  for  possessing  drugs  are  severe 


while  the  penalties  for  trafficking  can  be 
even  more  stringent. 

I  also  wish  to  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  continue  their  present 
efforts  and  also  seek  additional  methods 
to  reach  our  young  Americans  regarding 
this  serious  situation. 

The  letter  from  the  State  Department 
follows : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  19,  1970. 

Dear  Congress»4an  :  You  may  already  have 
heard  about  the  Increasing  number  of  young 
Americans  who  are  tinder  detention  abroad 
for  violating  foreign  drug  laws.  However,  we 
view  the  problem  so  seriously  that  we  wish 
to  make  doubly  sure  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  fully  Informed.  The  number  of 
young  Americans  under  detention  abroad  at 
the  end  of  March  last  year  was  142.  A  year 
later  it  had  risen  to  522. 

We  believe  that  many  young  Americans 
who  go  abroad  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  which 
they  visit:  nor  do  they  realize  that  In  many 
countries  the  penalties  for  possessing  drugs 
are  severe  while  the  penalties  for  trafficking 
can  be  very  serious  Indeed.  The  fact  sheet 
attached  to  this  letter  will  give  you  an  Idea 
of  what  can  happen  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is 
apprehended  abroad  on  this  type  of  charge. 
Prison  conditions  In  many  countries,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Far  East,  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America  are  severe;  an  Individual  who 
must  serve  a  Jail  term  faces  a  most  distaste- 
ful ordeal.  A  person  who  has  been  appre- 
hended must  often  spend  several  months  in 
prison  awaiting  trial.  In  many  Instances,  this 
time  of  Incarceration  Is  not  subtracted  from 
the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

Our  consular  officers  do  the  best  they  can 
to  assure  American  citizens  fair  treatment 
under  the  legal  procedures  of  the  country  In- 
volved. They  cannot,  however,  represent 
them  legally  nor  request  special  treatment  on 
the  basis  that  they  are  Americans.  Moreover, 
the  consular  officers  are  unable  to  expend 
any  U.S.  Government  funds  In  their  behalf. 

The  Department  has  taken  several  meas- 
ures to  warn  young  people  about  the  penal- 
ties of  violating  foreign  drug  laws.  These 
warnings  have  Included  TV  and  radio  Inter- 
views by  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  Miss  Bar- 
bara M.  Watson:  a  press  release  which  has 
been  reprinted  and  widely  circulated  to  al- 
most 6,000  colleges  and  college  newspapers; 
and  Instructions  to  our  consulates  abroad  to 
use  posters  and  notices  In  order  to  warn 
American  boys  and  girls  who  are  visiting 
their  countries.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  alert 
them  to  the  danger  before  they  get  Into 
trouble. 

I  am  sending  you  this  letter  because  I  be- 
lieve you  would  want  to  know  how  serious 
the  situation  has  become.  Please  feel  free  to 
use  this  letter  and  the  enclosed  fact  sheet  In 
any  way  you  deem  helpful  In  alerting  yotir 
constituents  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

David  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


Americans  Arrested  Abroad  on  Drxtq 
Charges 

1.  Total  Americans  arrested  and  under  de- 
tention abroad  on  narcotics  charges: 

ARRESTS 

During  March  1969,  57. 
During  March   1970,  221. 

UNDER    DETENTION 

As  of  March  31,   1969,   142. 
As  of  March  31.  1970.  522. 

2.  Top  20  countries  In  which  Americans  are 
lUkder  detention  for  narcotics: 
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Total  under 

Arrests  in 

detention, 

Country 

March  1970 

March  31 

Mixico 

52 

145 

Spain 

20 

63 

France 

23 

33 

Japan 

10 

26 

Jamaica 

3 

25 

Sweden 

10 

23 

United  Kingdom 

16 

22 

Italy 

20 

Israel 

10 

18 

Canada 

11 

17 

Lebrnon 

5 

17 

Germany 

5 

16 

Greece 

1 

12 

Panama 

8 

8 

Netherlands 

4 

7 

Bahamas 

5 

6 

India 

5 

6 

Turkey 

1 

6 

Bolivia 

5 

Denmark        

S 

3.  Representative  penalties  for  possession 
and  trafficking  In  narcotics: 

Bahamas :  Possession — Americans  have 
been  sentenced  to  from  3  months  to  1  year 
in  Jail. 

France:  Possession — varies,  but  less  than 
for  trafficking.  A  minimum  of  3-4  months 
pre-trial  confinement;  Trafficking — 1-5  years 
Jail. 

Germany:  Possession — One  American  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  for  possession  of  large 
amount  of  hashish. 

Greece:  Possession — Fine  and  sentence  to 
few  months  Jail.  Trafficking — One  American 
recently  sentenced  to  18  months,  axiother  to 
6  years. 

Italy:  Possession — One  American  recently 
fined  $317  and  sentenced  to  two  years  Jail. 
Trafficking — 3  to  8  years. 

Jamaica:  Possession — minimum  of  18 
months. 

Japan:  Sentences  are  based  on  the  quality 
of  narcotics  Involved.  For  small  amounts,  as 
are  usually  the  case,  sentences  are  light,  are 
often  suspended,  followed  by  deportation. 
One  American  found  with  600  gr&ms  of  hash- 
ish was  sentenced  to  two  years.  Most  Ameri- 
cans arrested  on  narcotics  charges  are 
seamen. 

Lebanon :  Possession  and  use — 1  to  3  years 
In  detoxification  asylum  (tisually  a  mental 
hospital).  Trafficking — 3  to  15  years. 

Mexico:  A  minimum  of  6-12  months  pre- 
trial confinement;  then,  sentence  usually 
under  5  years  unless  more  than  one-half  ton 
of  drugs  Involved. 

Spain:  Penalty  depends  on  quantity  of 
drugs  involved:  Less  than  500  grams — fined 
and  released  or  released  on  ball  until  trial. 

More  than  500  grams — heavy  fine  plus 
minimum  of  6  years  Jail. 

Sweden:  Possession — One  American  re- 
cently sentenced  1  year  Jail.  Attempted  sale — 
One  American  sentenced  1  year,  9  months. 
PermEinent  expulsion  from  Sweden  usually 
follows  release. 

Turkey:  Possession — 3  to  5  years. 

Trafficking — 10  years  to  life. 

U.S.S.R.:   Trafficking — 3  to  10  years. 

4.  Approximate  age  of  persons  arrested  for 
narcotics  violations: 

According  to  a  sample  of  about  V3  of  the 
cases  In  our  card  file,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  arrested  are  below  30  years  of  age. 

5.  Distribution  of  arrest  reports: 

Initial  reports  of  an  arrest  are  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


EDUCA-nON    VOUCHERS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.     THURMOND.     Mr.     President, 
the  State,   the  morning   newspaper  of 
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Columbia,  S.C,  has  warmly  endorsed 
the  concept  of  educational  vouchers  as 
a  method  of  heading  off  the  crisis  in  pub- 
lic education. 

Under  the  proposed  voucher  system, 
every  parent  would  draw  a  certificate 
from  public  funds  equivalent  to  the  per- 
pupil  cost  of  public  education.  He  would 
then  be  able  to  apply  this  voucher  to- 
ward tuition  at  any  school  that  would  ac- 
cept his  child. 

This  system  would  break  the  monopoly 
that  forces  most  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  pubhc  school  system  for 
assignment  to  a  school. 

I  believe  that  educators  should  wel- 
come this  proposal.  It  would  provide  the 
competition  in  education  that  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  out  the  best  in  any  enter- 
prise. Every  school,  public  or  private, 
would  have  to  reexamine  its  methods 
to  see  whether  it  is  doing  the  best  it 
can. 

The  real  interest  of  government  is  to 
see  that  every  child  gets  a  good  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  govern- 
ment to  impose  a  monopoly  on  its 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  State 
newspaper  for  taking  a  forthright  stand 
in  favor  of  this  proposal,  and  I  &sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
"Public  School  Monopoly  Challenged  by 
Vouchers."  published  May  28,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTBLic    School   Monopoly    Challenged 
BY   Vouchers 

The  public  school  establishment  will  not 
celebrate  the  idea,  but  a  system  of  educa- 
tional vouchers  may — Just  may — be  able  to 
head  off  the  crisis  In  public  education. 

Under  the  plan,  long  advocated  by  econo- 
mist MUton  Friedman  and  now  being  pushed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
virtual  monopoly  of  public  schools  would  be 
broken.  Both  private  and  public  education 
stand  to  benefit.  More  Important,  so  do  the 
students. 

The  voucher  plan  works  this  way.  Every 
I>arent  of  a  school-age  child  would  draw 
from  the  government  a  certificate  eqtUvalent 
to  the  per-pupil  cost  of  public  education.  He 
cotUd  "spend"  this  voucher,  if  he  wished,  on 
public  schools.  But  If  he  found  private  edu- 
cation preferable,  he  could  use  the  voucher 
to  send  his  child  to  a  private  school. 

Opposition  from  the  public  school  lobby  is 
understandable.  Under  the  existing  order, 
public  education  has  a  captive  student  body 
whoee  parents  are  required  by  compulsory 
attendance  laws  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  eco- 
nomically unable  to  opt  for  private  educa- 
tion. The  result.  In  many  cases.  Is  the  kind 
of  stagnation  that  generally  accompanies  a 
lack  of  competition. 

Aside  from  vested  Interests,  however,  the 
voucher  plan's  bitterest  opjwnents  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  stand  to  benefit  from 
It  most:  the  urban  blacks.  The  voucher  sys- 
tem smacks  of  the  old  "tuition  grant"  de- 
vice whereby  Southern  states  once  thought 
to  escape  the  onus  of  oompulaory  Integration. 
And  since  the  courts  have  ruled,  with  some 
Justification,  that  tuition  grants  were  a  dodge, 
the  argument  is  now  heard  that  even  an 
honest  voucher  plan  would  be  tainted. 

It  is  not  so,  of  cotirse,  but  the  opposition 
can  be  expected  to  latch  onto  the  Issue  of 
racial  prejudice  with  all  the  effectiveness  of 
a  squid  Inking  down  a  menacing  shark.  But 
the  threat  Is  not  to  blacks.  It  Is  to  that 
pK>rtlon   of  public  school   officials,   however 
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small,  whose  Indolence  or  Incompetence 
would  be  spotlighted  by  widespread  avail- 
ability of  a  voucher  plan. 

Beyond  that,  however,  children  from  Im- 
poverished backgrounds  could  transfer  out 
of  Impoverished  "gheUo"  schools.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  In  countless  communities  moet 
educational  dollars  are  spent  In  the  better- 
off  neighborhoods.  Slum  dwellers  resent  the 
Inequity,  but  are  often  ptowerless  to  bring 
about  correction  through  the  political  proc- 
ess. The  voucher  system  would  give  them 
a  way  out.  If  slum  schools  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  slum  children,  parents  could 
enroll  their  children  In  otiier  public  schools — 
or  even  private  schools — that  did. 

From  almost  any  angle,  the  voucher  sys- 
tem has  to  be  viewed  as  an  Improvement.  By 
offering  a  private  escape  hatch,  it  would 
alleviate  many  of  the  social  pressures  now 
building  dangerously  In  public  school  class- 
rooms. It  would  give  poorer  families  the  ac- 
cess to  private  schools  that  only  the  relatively 
affluent  now  enjoy.  Most  of  all.  It  would  break 
up  the  public  school  monopoly  and  force 
public  Institutions  to  compete  with  each 
other  and  with  private  schools  for  accept- 
ance. 

But  wait.  The  millennium  Is  not  here  yet. 
If  experience  counts  for  anything,  the  vested 
mterests  will  make  a  brave  fight  against  any 
alteration  of  the  status  quo. 

Nonetheless,  the  Idea  Is  so  refreshing  and 
so  challenging  that  It  deserves  broad  sup- 
port— not  only  for  initial  adopUon  but  for 
ultimate  expansion. 


WHO  SPEAKS  THUS? 


HON,  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

op    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
and  again  in  our  lives  there  sounds  a 
voice  out  of  the  rhetoric,  a  clear  bell  from 
the  cacophony  that  assaults  our  ears 
every  day,  that  makes  us  turn  and  Usten 
and  say  to  each  other,  "What  was  that? 
Did  you  hear  it?  Who  speaks  thus?" 

Such  a  voice  comes  through  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  President,  from  Dr.  Miller 
Upton,  the  president  of  Beloit  College  In 
Beloit,  Wis.  I  urge  it  on  my  colleagues 
as  one  of  the  most  succinct  appeals  to 
reason  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
hear  in  many  years. 

If  there  is  one  shining  message  in  Dr. 
Upton's  letter,  It  is  the  cry  for  truth  and 
reason  to  prevail.  The  man  has  no  ax  to 
grind,  no  windmills  that  he  tilts  against. 
He  opposes  many  of  the  viewpoints  that 
prompt  his  letter,  but  he  opposes  even 
more  the  strident  voices  from  his  own 
profession  who  want  to  overcome  these 
viewpoints  by  shouting  them  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  count  myself 
lucky  if  my  enemies  were  men  like  Dr. 
Upton.  I  would  be  even  more  blessed  if  I 
could  call  him  my  friend.  I  have  never 
met  him,  but  I  am  grateful  to  him  be- 
cause he  has  shown  me  that  men  still 
know  how  to  seek  justice,  defend  truth, 
and  do  it  well.  The  letter  follows: 

Bkloit  Collbob, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  May  11, 1970. 
An  Open  Lettkh  to  Pxesidkmt  Richabd  M. 

Nixon 
President  Richabs  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:   As  a  college  presi- 
dent, a  past  scholar-teacher,  and  one  who 
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has  consciously  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  In  the  conviction 
that  It  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  social 
progress  and  the  elevation  of  man  to  his 
highest  potential,  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you 
and  the  nation  for  the  grotesque  failure  of 
the  academic  community  at  this  hour  of 
national  trial  and  turmoil. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  how  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous it  Is  for  one  to  represent  him- 
self to  apologize  for  the  many,  but  I  am 
constrained  to  do  so  nonetheless  for  the 
shame  I  feel  for  the  community  with  which 
I  have  been  so  Intimately  related  for  so  long 
and  in  which  I  have  placed  so  much  con- 
fidence In  the  past.  Thoee  who  do  not  agree 
with  me  will,  of  course,  be  able  and  willing 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  me  establish  a  point  about  myself  at 
the  outset  so  that  my  position  can  be  more 
accurately  interpreted.  I  was  a  conscientious 
objector  during  World  War  II,  and  were  I 
of  draft  age  now  I  would  be  a  conscientious 
objector  again.  But  my  moral  opposition  to 
war,  however  deeply  and  conscientiously 
held,  does  not  entitle  me  on  any  ethical  or 
moral  grounds  to  take  violent  action  against 
those  who  disagree.  I  must  bear  witness  to 
truth  as  I  see  It,  but  I  must  also  respect  the 
right  of  the  other  person  to  do  the  same. 
Certainly,  I  must  never  hurt  or  demean  an- 
other simply  because  he  won't  go  along  with 
my  own  conviction. 

This  commitment  to  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual, Intellectual  openness,  and  freedom 
of  Inquiry  Ls  the  transcendent  value  to  which 
an  academic  community  must  be  subservi- 
ent. In  fact.  It  is  the  only  value  to  which 
the  academy  can  pledge  allegiance  If  It  is  to 
be  consistent  with  Itself.  To  elevate  any 
other  value  Is  to  break  faith  with  this  tran- 
scendent value  and  It  Is  at  this  point  that 
we  have  violated  our  public  trust  as  profes- 
sional educators:  we  have  given  In  to  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  violence  In  support  of 
a  particular  point  of  view,  and  In  doing  so 
we  have  allowed  the  academic  integrity  of 
our  Individual  Institutions  and  the  academic 
community  at  large  to  be  violated. 

Being  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  and 
onjf  who  would  issue  such  an  open  letter  as 
this,  I  clearly  am  not  opposed  to  dissent  and 
protest.  But  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  vio- 
lence In  any  form  and  for  any  reason,  and 
most  of  all  I  am  opposed  to  would-be  leaders 
capitulating  to  intimidation  and  violence. 
Those  who  respect  violence  when  used  against 
them  will  Inevitably  employ  violence  when  It 
suits  their  cause. 

We  In  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
tolerated  unsp>eakable  intimidation  and 
thought  control  on  the  part  of  radical  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  others,  and  yet  when 
Vice  President  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully 
against  such  the  only  voices  that  are  heard 
from  the  academy  are  those  who  castigate 
him  and  you  for  repressing  dissent.  There 
are  few  college  campuses,  if  any,  where  Vice 
President  Agnew,  or  any  member  of  your 
cabinet  for  that  matter,  could  speak  without 
disruption  and  even  physical  abuse  and  In- 
timidation. But  a  convicted  murderer,  dope 
peddler,  or  one  committed  to  the  forcefxil 
overthrow  of  the  government  will  receive  not 
only  a  respectful  hearing,  but  will  be  paid 
a  handsome  honorarium  in  addition.  In  the 
light  of  his  high  position,  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  the  Vice  President's 
Intemperate  language.  But  surely  he  has  as 
much  right  to  dissent  and  to  be  given  a  re- 
spectful hearing  as  any  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  our  society. 

Much  of  the  academic  community  Is  now 
telling  you  how  to  settle  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  being  critical  of  your  effort  to  protect 
lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  moving  troops 
into  Cambodia.  I  And  It  highly  unbecoming 
of  us  to  presume  to  tell  you  how  to  fight  the 
war  in  Vietnam  when  we  arent  even  able 
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to  settle  the  wars  on  our  own  campuses.  Nor 
do  I  use  the  word  war  In  the  context  lightly. 
The  throwing  of  missiles  to  do  physical  harm, 
the  throwing  of  firebombs  to  bum  buildings, 
the  use  of  guerrilla  tactics  via  arson  and 
vandalism,  the  shooting  and  killing  of  com- 
batants and  noncombatants  is  every  bit  as 
much  war  as  that  which  prevails  In  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  the  Near  East.  I  have  often 
wondered  sardonically  how  many  protestors 
of  napalm  have  themselves  thrown  fire 
bombs  or  engtiged  In  arson. 

I  have  also  been  appalled  by  a  certaiin  ar- 
rogance and  Inconsistency  on  our  part  with 
regard  to  the  way  we  are  free  to  tell  you  and 
others  how  to  handle  your  jobs  but  become 
deeply  resentful,  insulted,  and  even  hostile 
when  there  Is  any  suggestion  of  your  in- 
trusion Into  "our"  domain.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  am  able  to  run  Belolt  College  better 
than  you,  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  Issues  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  better  than 
I.  The  widespread  propensity  of  members  of 
the  "IntellectuEil"  community  to  make  Judg- 
ments without  benefit  of  facts  is  one  of  my 
greatest  disllluslonments  and  embarrass- 
ments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete  led 
me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because  of 
my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
havior and  humanistic  concern  and  com- 
passion. Recent  Incidents  have  merely  con- 
firmed all  the  more  what  my  life's  experi- 
ences have  suggested.  Academic  man  Is  as 
much  motivated  by  vested  Interest,  is  as 
much  controlled  by  base  emotion,  and  rea- 
sons as  much  from  prejudice  as  any  other 
mortal.  My  readings  of  Eccleslastes,  the  New 
Testament  and  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
should  have  prepared  me  for  this,  but  they 
didn't. 

We  who  work  closely  with  young  people 
and  should  know  and  understand  them  best 
have  not  been  very  helpful  to  them  or  to  you 
and  others  of  the  adult  community  in  serving 
as  a  vehicle  of  communication.  We  have  too 
often  taken  sides  ourselves  and  been  critical 
of  one  group  or  the  other  and  not  been  suf- 
ficiently discriminating  in  our  communica- 
tive role. 

Maybe  we  can  be  forgiven  on  the  grounds 
that  the  task  is  such  a  difficult  one.  I  know 
that  the  great  bulk  of  college  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  Inhumanity 
and  futility  of  war  and  deeply  question  the 
legitimacy  of  a  life  that  sanctions  and  eves 
glorifies  indiscriminate  killing  smd  maiming 
I  also  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  adults  and 
members  of  the  establishment  are  sincere, 
dedicated  individuals  with  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations  as  the  young.  But  I  also 
know  that  in  each  group  there  are  examples 
ttiat  support  the  worst  stereotype  of  each. 
The  great  frustration  of  the  day  is  that  de- 
spite this  great  community  of  interest  and 
concern  there  Is  a  growing  separation  based 
upon  the  sinful  tendency  to  Judge  by  stereo- 
ijpe  and  preconception.  We  in  the  academic 
community  are  frequently  party  to  this  sin 
even  though  our  training  should  particu- 
larly help  us  to  know  better. 

Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basically 
with  the  young  p>eople,  I  must  admit  that 
there  Is  a  general  pandering  to  the  young  at 
the  present  time  that  Is  both  disgusting  and 
irresponsible.  Disgusting  because  It  prosti- 
tutes normal  respect  and  affection.  Irrespon- 
sible because  It  is  creating  an  tinreallstlc 
cleavage  between  age  groups. 

Of  course,  young  people  on  the  whole  are 
wonderful,  but  what's  new  about  that?  The 
great  reward  of  college  work  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity It  affords  to  associate  regularly  with 
this  age  group.  The  Idealism,  absolutism,  in- 
tellectual honesty  and  great  aspiration  of 
the  young  are  the  eternal  attributes  of  this 
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age  group  upon  which  society  is  dependent 
to  preserve  Its  vital,  dynamic  quality.  These 
attributes  are  the  standards  of  behavior  to 
be  expected,  not  glorified  as  imlque  In  any 
narrow  time  span  of  human  history. 

Young  people  are  first  and  foremost  people. 
Those  who  are  young  today  will  be  old  to- 
morrow and  having  to  relate  to  those  who 
are  younger  then.  As  people  they  represent 
all  types,  some  taller  than  others,  some  fatter 
than  others,  some  with  higher  IQs  than 
others,  some  more  criminally  Inclined  than 
others,  some  more  saintly  than  others,  some 
more  hostile  than  others,  some  more  vocal 
than  others,  etc.  There  Is  no  general  virtue 
attributable  to  youth  any  more  than  there 
is  general  evil.  We  have  done  all  young  peo- 
ple a  great  disservice  in  recent  years  by  sug- 
gesting to  them  that  they  are  of  a  different 
breed  from  the  rest  of  us  and  beyond  re- 
proach. They  are  nothing  more  than  the 
fresh  blood  being  pumped  into  the  human 
society,  Just  as  we  were  in  the  past  and  their 
children  will  be  in  the  future.  We  In  Aca- 
deme should  have  known  this  better  than 
anyone  else  and  not  have  failed  them  and  you 
in  your  common  need  for  understanding. 

We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  way  we 
are  alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  our 
failure  to  protect  the  authentic  academic  In- 
tegrity of  our  institutions.  Implicitly  we  are 
also  alienating  the  youth  of  America  over  the 
long  run  by  our  failure  to  be  faithful  to  our 
leadership  responsibilities. 

The  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  is  the 
realization  that  I  bear  partial  responsibility 
for  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  four  young 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. The  National  Guard  troops  should  never 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place,  because 
we  should  never  have  permitted  the  condi- 
tions to  develop  which  necessitated  the  pres- 
ence of  troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast,  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy  would 
strike.  If  fault  lies  anywhere  for  the  Kent 
State  deaths  it  lies  not  with  you  and  the 
Vietnam  War  but  with  the  radical  acts  and 
excesses  we  have  tolerated  in  the  name  of 
dissent. 

I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  say  these  things  with  tongue  In  cheek 
to  placate  others,  to  curry  favor,  to  advance 
partisan  Interests,  or  to  defend  your  war 
policies.  Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  re- 
affirm this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the 
whole  matter  fully  and  objectively,  I  have 
to  concede  that  you  have  been  more  faithful 
to  your  leadership  responsibilities  than  we  in 
Academe  have  been  to  our  own. 

With  respect  for  the  tremendous  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the  con- 
scientious way  you  are  bearing  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  uf>on  you  by  the  profes- 
sional community  of  which  I  am  a  part,  I 
remain. 

Respectftilly  yours, 

MiLLKB  Upton. 


SUPPORT    OF    PRESIDENT    NIXON'S 
ACTION  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
David  Lawrence  makes  a  strong  case  in 
support  of  the  President's  authority  for 
the  Cambodian  action.  In  his  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
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star  of  Thursday,  May  21,  1970,  Mr. 
Lawrence  points  out  that  the  Senate 
ratified  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  to  aid 
allies  who  are  vtctimis  of  aggr^sion. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
joint  resolution  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  help  Southeast  Asian  countries 
to  fight  against  aggression.  Mr.  Lawrence 
further  emphasizes  that  all  U.S.  Presi- 
dents have  adhered  to  the  doctrine  to 
protect  American  lives  without  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lawrence's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Danceb   Seen    in    Cambodia   Ctms   Pi.an 
(By   David  Lawrence) 

Lots  of  people  throughout  the  country — 
Including  some  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House — seem  to  think  that  only  Congress  can 
"declare  war."  They  construe  the  words 
"declare  war"  to  mean  that  the  United  States 
cannot  defend  Itself  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  But  bow  would  they  answer  this 
question : 

Supp>oslng  a  foreign  government  fired  In 
this  nuclear  age  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  and  destroyed  many  American 
lives?  Would  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  who  Is  also  commander  in  chief  of  our 
armed  forces,  have  to  wait  for  Congress  to 
be  called  into  session — it  might  actually  be 
in  recess — before  he  would  have  authority  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  defend  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

Incidentally,  Daniel  Henkin,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Avia- 
tion and  Space  Writers  Association  on  Tues- 
day that  the  launching  of  a  satellite  con- 
firms the  technological  progress  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  He  warned  that  "prudence  requires 
that  we  continue  to  credit  them  with  near- 
term  capability  to  fire  their  first  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile." 

All  presidents  have  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  commander  in  chief 
to  guard  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  also  to  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty abroad  whenever  endangered,  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress  before- 
hand. The  Senate,  however,  is  debating  a 
measure  which  would  prohibit  federal  funds 
from  being  used  by  the  President  in  any  way 
for  U.S.  ground  or  naval  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia after  a  certain  date,  presumably  June 
30.  President  Nixon  has  already  announced 
his  intention  of  removing  American  forces  by 
that  time. 

This  action  could  do  more  than  Just  affect 
the  Cambodian  situation.  It  could  have  an 
Impact  on  America's  military  operations  in 
the  future.  It  could  raise  doubts  whether 
American  citizens  abroad,  who  hitherto  have 
been  assured  of  protection  when  hostile 
countries  have  threatened  them,  can  depend 
upon  such  a  safeguard  In  the  future.  It  also 
could  mean  that  aggressor  countries  could 
attack  smaller  nations  without  fear  of  Im- 
mediate counter-moves  by  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  long  delay  that  might  ensue 
before  Congress  could  give  Its  consent  to  a 
military  action. 

The  controversy  Is  basically  political,  and 
those  who  are  espousing  the  idea  of  limiting 
the  President's  powers  think  they  are  mak- 
ing votes  at  home.  Actually,  they  are  build- 
ing up  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  American 
military  strength  where  it  may  be  needed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  halt  aggression 
and  fulfill  American  commitments. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Senate,  for  Instance,  has  ratified  both 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  \inder  which  the  United 
States  has  made  commitments  to  aid  allied 
oovmtrles  that  are  the  victims  of  aggression. 
If  the  pending  measure  In  regard  to  Cam- 
bodia is  passed,  however,  there  may  be 
doubts  whether  the  United  States  will  honor 
its  pledges.  In  other  words,  all  treaties  will 
be  subject  to  considerable  question  as  to 
their  effectiveness  if  Congress  now  under- 
takes to  limit  the  pwwer  of  the  commander 
in  chief  to  Initiate  military  steps  when  he 
deems  them  necessary  to  cairy  out  Ameri- 
can obligations. 

There  has  always  been  a  close  Interrela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent when  military  operations  start.  As  the 
war  In  Vietnam  began  to  expand,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked  Congress 
for  specific  authority.  Both  Houses,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  passed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  help  Southeast  Asian  countries  to 
fight  against  the  "systematic  campaign  of 
aggression  that  the  Communist  regime  la 
North  Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its 
neighbors." 

Once  the  Cambodian  operation  is  com- 
pleted, which  probably  will  be  by  the  end  of 
June,  the  anti-war  sentiment  may  stimulate 
groups  in  Congress  to  push  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  termination  of  our  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  Itself  by  compelling  a  with- 
drawal of  all  our  troops  by  a  certain  date. 
This  would  be  a  risky  step  for  the  United 
States,  and  could  encourage  aggressors  to 
start  more  trouble  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere.  The  administration  will  certainly 
oppose  any  such  legislative  moves  and  will 
point  out  to  the  American  people  the  dan- 
gers Involved. 
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THE    ENERGY   SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or  WTomNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
an  article  entitled:  "Power  Crisis:  Short- 
age of  Energy  Threatens  Industries, 
Homes  in  United  States."  The  author, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lindley  Ehrich,  explains 
some  consequences  and  causes  of  the 
electrical  power  crisis. 

For  msuiy  months  now,  industry 
spokesmen  and  concerned  Members  of 
this  body  have  warned  of  an  impending 
electrical  power  crisis  brought  about  by 
shortsighted  policies  in  the  field  of  power 
generation.  There  have  been  "red-letter" 
signs  in  the  ptist  few  years  of  impend- 
ing crisis — power  burnouts  across  the  Na- 
tion and  the  big  Northeast  power  black- 
out of  three  summers  ago. 

Despite  these  warnings  little  was  done 
and  now  the  crisis  is  upon  us. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  a  crisis  that  can  be 
confronted  and  surmounted  if  we  begin 
to  act  now  to  create  and  develop  a  co- 
herent and  soimd  national  energy  policy. 
The  United  States  has  adequate  supplies 
of  both  capital  and  natural  energy  re- 
sources to  insure  power  supplies  to  meet 
every  demand  of  our  citizens  for  both 
commercial  and  home  power. 

I  insert  Mr.  Ehrich's  article  at  this 
point: 


Powm     Crisis:      A     Sbortack     or     Enebot 

THSXATKNS    iNOtrSTRIES    AND    HOMZS    ACROSS 

THX  Untted  States 

(By  Thomas  Lindley  Ehrich) 

(Demand  already  topis  supply  In  some 
areas;  electricity,  gas,  coal,  oil  all  tight — for 
some:  Long,  hot  summer.) 

This  country — an  insatiable,  power-con- 
suming culture  of  electric  toothbrushes, 
p>ower  lawn  mowers,  gas-fired  barbecues  and 
air -conditioned  homes  with  electric  garage 
doors — is  suddenly  faced  with  a  broad  energy 
shortage. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  nation's 
energy  supply  Is  falling  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
ever-growing  demand.  America's  factories  and 
consumers  are  increasing  use  of  electricity, 
natural  gas,  coal  and  other  fuels  faster  than 
the  suppliers  of  energy  can  boost  the  output. 
Some  analysts  see  the  problem  as  temporary, 
but  others  view  It  as  a  historical  turning 
point  in  which  the  energy  resources  that  al- 
ways have  been  taken  for  granted  become  a 
limiting  factor  in  national  growth. 

The  Impact  of  this  "energy  gap"  is  spread- 
ing through  industry  and  is  beginning  to 
touch  consumers.  Its  scope  and  seriousness 
are  emerging  In  scores  of  scattered  but  related 
symptoms ; 

F^iel  and  power  shortages  are  Interrupting 
factory  operations.  Increasing  manufacturers' 
costs  and  hurting  their  profits.  The  shortages 
also  are  influencing  corporate  plant-location 
decisions  and  crimping  industrial-expansion 
hopes  of  some  areas. 

Consumers  and  homeowners  are  being 
threatened  with  less-reliable  utility  service, 
including  the  prospect  of  summer  power 
failures.  While  rates  rise  and  service  grows 
chancier,  some  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whatever  happened  to  Reddy  Kilowatt,  that 
nearly  vanished  symbol  of  cheap,  dependable, 
instant  electricity. 

Utilities  are  cutting  back  on  promotions 
they  traditionally  have  used  to  increase  their 
business.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  power 
companies,  for  Instance,  have  stopp>ed  pro- 
moting air-condltloner  sales.  Meanwhile,  util- 
ity executives  are  scrambling  to  boost  capac- 
ity and  are  hoping  for  breaks  with  the 
weather. 

"CRISIS   AMID  abundance" 

The  problem  worries  Washington  officials. 
"What  we  have  is  a  crisis  amid  abundance," 
declares  S.  David  Freeman,  director  of  the 
energy-policy  staff  of  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

As  the  Federal  Government's  top  planner 
in  the  energy  field,  Mr.  Freeman  lately  has 
been  raising  provocative  questions:  Though 
doubling  of  power  use  every  decade  always 
has  been  a  sign  of  progress.  Isn't  It  now  a 
"mixed  blessing"?  Arent  utility  salesmen 
"doing  a  better  Job  than  the  producers"? 
Should  utility  rate  structures,  which  have 
always  favored  the  big  customers  (the  more 
you  use,  the  lower  the  rate)  be  changed  to 
"flat  or  even  regressive,"  which  would  penal- 
ize bigger-volume  users? 

Some  experts  speculate  that  the  energy 
gap,  if  It  persists,  will  have  major,  long- 
range  consequences.  "Lack  of  energy  is  going 
to  start  inhibiting  our  economic  growth  and 
perhaps  our  standard  of  living,"  says  E.  F. 
Andrews,  purchasing  vice  president  of  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.,  a  steelmaker. 

"You  may  have  some  industries  that  will 
be  operating  seven  or  eight  months  a  year" 
due  to  energy  shortages,  speculates  Robert 
M.  Fletcher,  Armco  Steel  Corp's  director  of 
raw  materials  purchasing. 

THE  GOOD  LXrS 

Presidential  adviser  Freeman  suggests  that 
the  affluent  society  might  have  to  curb  its 
appetite  for  more  goods  that  consume  energy. 
"Electricity  has  helped  bring  the  good  life 
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to  mftny  Americans."  and  It  isn't  possible  to 
stop  Its  growth,  but  -the  rate  of  growth  ...  is 
subject  to  discussion  and  action,"  he  re- 
marlted  In  a  recent  speech. 

The  energy  gap  stems  from  what  Mr.  Pree- 
man  calls  a  'runaway  market"  for  energy  at 
a  time  when  suppliers  have  been  hit  with  a 
multiplicity  of  troubles  ranging  from  con- 
struction delaj-s  and  labor  strife  to  bad 
weather  and  antipollution  crusades  that  stall 
projects. 

One  big  problem  U  that  energy  suppUers 
simply  underestimated  growth  In  demand. 
For  many  years,  energy  use  had  been  grow- 
ing at  about  3'"^  a  year,  but  starting  In  1965 
demand  growth  jumped  to  5'~c  annually.  Es- 
pecially startling  were  the  9^c  annual  spurts 
in  electric-power  use  In  1968  and  1969. 

The  pinch  affects  all  major  sources  of  en- 
ergy  and  has  become  an  Interlocking  prob- 
lem. Thus,  attempts  to  switch  from  one 
energy  source  to  another  seldom  help. 

A  lag  m  natural  gas  exploraUon,  which 
producers  blame  on  prices  set  "unreallstl- 
cally"  low  by  Government  regulators,  is 
tightening  supplies.  For  the  past  two  years, 
consumption  of  gas  has  outrun  new  dis- 
coveries, which  puts  a  drain  on  the  nation's 
gas  reserves.  Some  major  pipelines  are 
strained  to  capacity.  Last  winter's  extreme 
cold  severely  depleted  suppUes  at  some 
storage  areas. 

Coal  shortages  stemming  from  recurring 
labor  trouble  at  the  mines,  a  crackdown  on 
mine  safety  that  has  closed  some  mines  and 
a  lag  In  new  mine  openings,  have  grown 
severe.  Mining  concerns  are  unable  to  boost 
production  quickly,  and  users'  stockpiles 
have  greatly  dwindled. 

AN    ILLUSraATlON 

Antipollution  pressures  are  affecting  de- 
mand as  well  as  supply.  "Companies  we've 
been  trying  to  sell  gas  to  for  years  without 
much  success  are  now  knocking  at  our  door 
wanting  gas  to  substitute  primarily  for  coal." 
which  pollutes  the  air  more,  says  Robert  E. 
Seymour,  executive  vice  president  of  Con- 
solidated Natural  Gas  Co.  The  company,  like 
other  gas  distributors,  can't  fill  all  the  or- 
ders Similar  requests  are  Inflating  demand 
for  low-sulphur  fuel  oil.  whicli  also  has  be- 
come hard  to  get. 

The  severe  disruptions  that  this  situation 
can  cause  a  big  energy  user  can  be  seen  In 
the  case  of  PPG  Industries  Inc.,  the  Pitts- 
burgh based  maker  ol  paint,  chemicals  and 
glass. 

This  winter,  PPG's  glass  division  had  gas 
service  reduced  at  various  plants  on  two 
doaen  occasions;  utilities  had  curtailed  serv- 
ice to  Industrial  customers  to  keep  pumping 
fuel  to  homeowners  on  extremely  cold  days. 
In  some  cases,  the  PPG  plants  had  to  close 
and  send  workers  home,  and  In  others  the 
plants  hastily  switched  to  fuel  oil  or  liquid 
propane  to  keep  operating — but  that  caused 
product-quality  problems  such  as  flaws  m 
the  glass,  company  officials  say. 

The  cold-weather  woea  are  behind  It,  but 
PPG  now  Is  faced  with  hot-weather  prob- 
lems. John  White,  a  vice  president  of  the 
PPG  glass  division,  says  one  major  utility 
that  supplies  electric  power  to  the  plants 
recently  called  to  ask  what  operations  the 
company  could  close  down  In  the  event  of 
power  shortages  this  summer.  So  now  the 
division,  which  has  disaster  plans  for  storms. 
fire  and  war,  has  had  to  draw  up  one  for 
"a  call  from  the  electric  company,"  saiys  Mr. 
White. 

That's  not  all.  PPG  Is  expanding  its  three 
fiber  glass  division  plants,  but  It  cant  get 
gas  to  run  the  expanded  plants.  Facing  the 
prospect  of  letting  big  new  faculties  sit  idle, 
the  company  is  considering  the  pKJsslbillty  of 
installing  coetly  equipment  to  use  liquid 
propane  or  fuel  oil — ^but  both  would  be  more 
expensive  than  gas  and  the  change-over  could 
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delay  the  start-up  of  the  facilities,  officials 
say. 

To  top  It  off,  PPOs  fiber  glass  plants  In 
Shelby  and  Lexington,  N.C.  Just  got  a  letter 
from  Duke  Power  Co.  saying  their  rates  will 
be  rising  18^r  because  the  utility,  to  fight 
pollution.  Is  buying  more-expensive  low-sul- 
phur coal  to  power  steam  generators. 

A    DRAIN    ON    EARNINGS 

As  the  PPG  case  illustrates,  the  energy 
shortages  can  hit  companies  in  many  ways. 
It  all  adds  up  to  another  drain  on  profits.  In 
reporting  first  quarter  earnings  this  year, 
several  companies  blamed  declines  partly  on 
higher  fuel  costs  and  on  plant  shutdowns 
due  to  gas  shortages.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Kop- 
pers  Co.  and  Republic  Steel  Corp.  were  among 
these  companies. 

Lukens  Steel  Co.  blamed  part  of  its  40% 
drop  in  first  quarter  earnings  on  operating 
troubles  caused  by  fuel  shortages.  Out  of  84 
operating  days  In  the  first  quarter,  Lukens' 
gas  supply  was  cut  by  as  much  as  45 '"r  on  26 
days,  forcing  cutbacks  in  operations.  "We 
certainly  feel  very  strongly  that  there's  a 
general  energy  shortage,"  says  W.  E.  Mulle- 
steln,  Lukens'  president. 

The  gas  shortage  was  one  reason  Armco 
Steel  recently  decided  to  build  a  steel  plant 
in  Texas — where  gas  from  nearby  fields  is 
plentiful — rather  than  In  the  Midwest,  where 
supplies  are  tight. 

A  number  of  gas  suppliers  have  told  In- 
dvistrlal  customers  they're  clamping  a  Ud 
on  new  business.  Usually,  that  means  any 
customer  can  expect  to  receive  only  as  much 
gas  this  year  as  he  received  In  1969  Some 
utilities  are  actually  cutting  back  Pitts- 
burghs  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co.,  a  unit  of 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas,  is  holding  indus- 
trial gas  deliveries  this  year  to  10%  below 
last  year's  level. 

The  gas  gap  could  hurt  some  communities' 
efforts  to  build  up  local  industry,  utility 
executives  concede.  UGI  Corp..  a  Phlladel- 
phla-b«iseU  gas  distributor  serving  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  figures  that  It  needs  to  exer- 
cise "selectivity  ■  in  taking  on  new  buslnees 
■will  discourage  industries  from  moving  Into 
the  area,"  comments  W.  C.  McElroy,  vice 
president  for  operations. 

While  shortages  of  gas.  fuel  oil  and  coal 
are  primarily  affecting  Industry,  consumers 
will  feel  the  effects  of  the  electric  power 
pinch. 

The  strain  on  electric  capacity  could  be- 
come severe  this  summer  "If  we  have  a  hot 
summer,  people  will  really  be  astoimded  at 
the  amount  of  outages  that  will  occur,"  pre- 
dicts Robert  M.  Taylor  partner  of  R.  W.  Beck 
&  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  for  utilities. 
"Utilities  are  hoping  for  a  cold  summer." 

In  many  places,  utilities'  reserve  generat- 
ing capacity  Is  precariously  low.  "Generally 
speaking,  electric  utilities  are  all  sort  of 
treading  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,"  claims 
one  Industry  analyst. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, which  normally  worries  about  such 
things  as  nuclear  holocatist  and  natural  dis- 
asters, now  is  worrying  about  power  failures. 
A  recent  OEP  study  Identified  numerotis 
areas  of  the  country  where  reserve  electric 
capacity  is  dangerously  slim.  These  areas  in- 
clude New  York  City.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  the  Pennsylvanla- 
Maryland-New  Jersey  area  and  all  of  the 
Southeast  except  Florida. 

(Some  utilities  say  their  reserve  position 
is  stronger  than  the  OEP  figures  indicate, 
but  the  utilities  generally  are  counting  new 
or  unproved  generating  capacity  that  the 
OEP  contends  can't  t>e  relied  upon.) 

Some  customers  in  these  areas  can't  be 
sure  their  air -conditioners  will  keep  hum- 
ming through  summer's  heat  wavee.  If 
power-demand  begins  to  strain  capacity  of 
New  York's  Consolidated  Edison,  for  example. 
Con  Ed  plans  to  ask  customers  to  turn  off 
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alr-condltloners  when  nobody's  home,  to 
keep  lights  off  during  the  day  and  even  to 
stop  opening  and  cloelng  the  freezer  door  bo 
often — all  to  curb  the  power  drain. 

"LOAD    shedding' 

Other  strain-easing  steps  at  Con  Edison 
will  include  reducing  voltage,  which  could 
cause  light  bulbs  and  motors  to  function  In- 
efficiently, and  asking  large  Industries  to  cut 
back  their  power  use. 

If  such  steps  fall,  the  utUlty  will  turn  to 
what  Industry  men  call  "load  shedding" — 
which  simply  means  your  power  gets  cut  off 
temporarily  If  you're  In  the  area  that's 
"shed."  According  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
State,  the  blacking  out  would  be  done  at 
substations,  indicating  large  areas  would  be 
affected.  Asked  to  give  an  example.  Joseph 
Swldler,  PSC  chairman,  replies;  "Well,  for 
Instance,  we  might  black  out  Westchester 
County  " — a  suburban  area  of  about  900,000 
residents. 

Anal>-sis  say  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- 
Mar^'land  power  area  is  In  worse  shape  than 
New  York.  Elaborate  power  pools  designed  to 
enable,  say.  Con  Ed  to  buy  excess  electricity 
from  as  far  west  as  Illinois  will  provide  some 
relief  this  summer.  But  with  capacity  tight 
In  nearly  all  Eastern  states,  a  heat  wave  hit- 
ting several  cities  simultaneously  would 
nullify  these  power-exchange  arrangements. 

The  answer  to  the  energy  gap  may  be  sim- 
ple economics — making  energy  cost  enough 
to  encourage  conservation  In  its  use  and 
greater  Investment  In  energy  facilities.  Presi- 
dential adviser  Freeman  suggests  that  a  rate 
structure  that  Increases  according  to  volume 
used  would  help  curb  indiscriminate  use  of 
electric  power,  such  as  the  practice  of  letting 
alr-condltloners  hum  around  the  clock  when 
they're  not  really  needed. 

"If  energy  began  to  cost  more,  people 
would  think  of  better  Insulation,  building 
houses  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  sun""  and 
other  steps  to  conserve  energy,  Mr.  Freeman 
says. 

Whether  or  not  anything  as  drastic  as  a 
'"regreeslve""  rate  structure  materializes,  lt"s 
clear  energy  costs  will  rise  sharply  as  energy 
suppliers  absorb  higher  costs  and  expand  fa- 
cilities to  overcome  shortages.  Utilities  have 
greaUy  Increased  the  pace  and  amount  of 
rate  boosts  over  the  past  year  or  so.  and  many 
more  Increases  are  probable.  Environmental 
considerations  will  boost  fuel  costs,  too,  as 
more  users  are  pressured  Into  switching  to 
hlgher-coet,  cleaner-burning  fuels.  Coal  com- 
panies unable  to  keep  up  with  demand  and 
hit  by  higher  oosts  due  to  new  safety  rules 
are  making  price  boosts  that  Industry  sources 
figure  may  total  30%  or  more  by  year's  end. 


THE  REDraECTION  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  trying  times  for  the  American  people 
and  the  country  is  presently  divided  over 
the  President's  redirection  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

As  I  have  indicated  many  times  on  this 
floor  already,  I  strongly  support  the 
President  in  his  recent  decisions  on  the 
war  and  I  have  also  cited  the  great  per- 
centage of  letters  and  telegrams  support- 
ing Mr.  Nixon  that  I  have  received  in  my 
ofiQce. 

During  frequent  contacts  with  my  fel- 
low South  Carolinians.  I  am  Impressed 
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by  the  stanch  support  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  majority  of  the  people  there. 
They  cannot  be  characterized  as  "mid- 
dle Americans"  because  the  sample  that 
I  am  discussing  is  an  "all-American" 
sample.  The  group  constitutes  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  highly  educated  and 
the  poorly  educated,  and  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans. 

A  reflection  of  that  South  Carolina 
support  is  very  well  described  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  2.  1970,  edition  of  the 
State  newspaper  entitled,  "Nixon's  Rubi- 
con: The  End  of  a  War— And  a  Begin- 
ning." The  editorial  praises  the  Presi- 
dent's courageous  action  and  commends 
him  for  accepting  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  war's  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  RtrBicoN:   The  End  or  a  Wab — And 
A   Beginning 

Richard  Nixon  has  crossed  the  Rubicon  just 
as  certainly  as  did  Julius  Caesar.  For,  like 
Caesar's  enemies,  Nixon's  left  him  little 
choice.  To  have  drawn  back  in  fright  from 
the  Cambodian  border  would  have  meant  the 
probable  collapwe  of  the  Lon  Nol  government, 
now  battling  for  survival  against  tremendous 
odds. 

This  Is  not  the  justification  given,  to  be 
sure.  The  President,  In  his  television  address 
to  the  nation,  described  a  swift  surgical  oper- 
ation of  limited  military  objectives.  We 
would  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuaries and  then  get  out. 

Perhaps.  But  If  this  Is  the  excuse,  why  did 
the  decision  come  when  It  did?  These  sanc- 
tuaries, the  secure  outpKJsts  from  which  the 
Communists  plan  and  sometimes  execute 
their  assaults  against  South  Vietnam,  are 
nothing  new.  They  have  been  there  all  along, 
frustrating  every  American  attempt  to  make 
lasting  headway  in  the  pacification  effort. 

Mr.  Nixon  now  has  decided  to  take  them 
out,  and  part  of  the  reason  surely  has  to  do 
with  the  danger  they  pose  to  South  Vietnam. 
As  long  as  the  enemy  hid  Eicross  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  ready  to  pounce,  the  contem- 
plated withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  en- 
tailed greater  risks  than  Mr.  Nixon  may  have 
been  prepared  to  accept.  This  is  not  new 
either.  What  Is  new  Is  the  ouster  of  Red-lean- 
ing Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  sudden  realiza- 
tion, In  Washington  and  Hanoi,  that  Cam- 
bodia Is  up  for  grabs. 

Seen  In  the  narrow  perspective  of  South 
Vietnam  alone,  the  President's  decision  is 
not  as  spectacular  as  the  President,  by  word 
and  emphasis,  clearly  suggested.  The  Cam- 
bodian Invasion — Mr.  Nixon  shied  away  from 
the  description,  but  an  invasion  is  what  he 
ordered — is  no  momentary  hot  pursuit,  lim- 
ited In  objectives  and  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
This  is  no  longer  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  sud- 
denly has  become  officially  what  reality  made 
it  long  ago:  the  war  in  Indochina.  This  new 
war.  the  President  went  to  some  lengths  to 
explain,  belongs  to  him. 

That  may  easily  go  down  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant statement  the  President  made  last 
Thursday  night.  Heretofore,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  content  to  find  a  graceful  exit  from  the 
mess  his  predecessors  left  behind  in  South- 
east Asia.  Unable  to  undo  the  compounded  er- 
rors of  the  past,  he  would  simply  get  us  out. 
It  was  not  much,  perhaps,  but  Lyndon  John- 
son had  kept  so  many  options  open  for  so 
long  that  getting  out  seemed  one  of  the  few 
opportunities  left. 

Cambodia  changed  all  that.  A  President 
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who  had  steeled  himself  to  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam was  unable  to  accept  the  surrender  of 
Cambodia  as  well.  With  Cambodia  gone,  what 
chance  had  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  survive? 
And  how  long  could  Thailand,  thus  sur- 
rounded, hope  to  last?  With  Cambodia  about 
to  be  overrun,  the  whole  equation  changed, 
and  It  all  added  up  to  defeat. 

So  has  Lyndon  Johnson  "s  war  ended  and 
Richard  Nixon's  war  begun.  And  so.  too, 
dawns  new  hope.  The  President  seemed  con- 
tent to  put  any  kind  of  finish  to  Mr.  John- 
son's bunglesome  adventure.  Now  that  the 
war  Is  his.  the  President  plainly  alms  to  see 
It  through  to  a  satisfactory  end. 

He  deserves  the  natlon"s  unequivocal 
support. 


PENNSYLVANIA— THE  CIGAR  STATE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cigar 
industry  is  a  major  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Over  51  percent  of  all  cigars 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in 
1968  were  manufactured  in  51  cigar 
plants  in  Pennsylvania.  Over  48  percent 
of  all  cigar  leaf  grown  in  the  United 
States  in  1968  was  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania  is  the  leading  State 
in  the  Union  in  both  cigar  tobacco  grow- 
ing and  cigar  manufacturing. 

In  tlie  colony  of  New  Sweden  as  Penn- 
sylvauiia  was  known  in  colonial  times,  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  cigar  tobacco.  Farmers 
in  all  parts  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania 
grew  cigar  tobacco  for  home  consump- 
tion. Cigar  tobacco  was  frequently  used 
to  pay  debts,  there  being  little  or  no  cur- 
rency. 

In  1828,  several  Lancaster  County 
farmers  growing  cigar  tobacco  and  roll- 
ing it  into  cigars  for  their  own  use  be- 
gan to  dispose  of  any  surplus  at  local 
stores  and  taverns  for  1  cent  each.  These 
foot-long  cigars  became  a  favorite  of 
the  drivers  of  the  Lancaster-made  Con- 
estoga  wagons:  thus  the  name  "stogies" 
was  originated. 

Cigar  tobacco  culture  in  Pennsylvania 
was  given  impetus  by  the  Civil  War.  In 
1863,  it  was  stated:  "the  extraordinary 
high  price  of  tobacco  consequent  on  the 
rebellion  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
Pennsylvania  farmers  to  this  crop."  At 
that  time,  it  became  an  important 
branch  of  farming  in  the  counties  of 
Lancaster.  Chester,  Berks,  Lebeinon,  York, 
and  Cumberland. 

Most  cigars  were  handmade  until  after 
1890.  Today  almost  all  cigars  are  ma- 
chine made.  Over  51  percent  of  all  cigars 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  in  51  Pennsylvania  cigar 
plants  located  around  the  State  in  such 
towns  and  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Red 
Lion,  York,  Windsor,  Scranton,  and 
many  others. 

There  are  over  250  tobacco  distrib- 
utors in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  tobacco  retailers. 
Many  of  the  basic  suppliers  to  the  cigar 
industry,  including  machinery  and  labels, 
are  located  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cigar 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  Includes  cigar 
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tobacco  growers,  cigar  tobacco  dealers 
and  processors,  cigar  manufacturers,  ci- 
gar distributors,  and  cigar  retailers  and 
are  jointly  one  of  Pennsylvania's  leading 
industries,  proud  of  their  product,  their 
State  and  their  heritage. 

Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  dis- 
tributing, this  day,  a  sample  selection  of 
cigars,  all  manufactured  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress with  the  following  message: 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress : 

These  cigars,  all  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
come  to  you  with  the  compliments  of  the 
proud  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  cigar 
Industry  leading  the  Nation  in  the  growth 
of  cigar  tobaccos  and  the  manufacturing 
of  fine  cigars. 

Included  in  the  gift  cigar  package, 
prepared  by  the  Pennsylvsaiia  Cigar 
Council,  are  the  following  brands  all 
manufactured  in  Pennsylvania : 

Parodl  Cigar,  Parodl  Cigar  Company;  "Tip- 
ariUo,  General  Cigar  Company;  Tlpalet,  Con- 
solidated Cigar  Corporation:  Phillies  Tips, 
Bayuk  Cigars  Incorporated:  LaCorona,  Amer- 
ican Cigar;  and  Archers.  House  of  Windsor. 

Pennsylvania,  the  Cigar  State,  is  proud 
of  its  cigar  industry  and  the  fine  cigars 
manufactured  in  Pennsylvania. 


RECOGNITION  OF  JAMES  K. 
BRABOY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State,  the  morning  newspaper  of  Colimi- 
bia,  S.C,  has  written  a  heartening  edi- 
torial commending  the  selection  of  James 
K.  Braboy  by  Look  magazine  as  one  of 
the  t(^  flve  teachers  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Braboy  is  a  Lumbee  Indian  and  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Dillon 
area.  From  humble  beginnings,  this 
talented  teacher  has  fought  his  own  42- 
year  war  on  poverty.  He  is  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  children  who  have  been  in 
his  charge. 

I  wish  to  add  my  own  note  of  com- 
mendation to  Mr.  Braboy  for  a  career 
of  dedication  and  well-spent  labor.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  he  is  getting  well- 
deserved  national  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Deserved 
Recognition,"  published  in  the  State  of 
May  28,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deserved  Recognttion 

South  CaroUna"s  "teacher  of  the  year," 
James  K.  Braboy,  the  Lumbee  Indian  from 
near  Dillon  placed  In  the  top  flve  In  Look 
magazine's  national  teacher  of  the  year 
competition. 

He  was  among  four  teachers  on  the  "HontMr 
Roll"  Just  under  the  winner,  a  physics  in- 
structor from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Look  said 
that  "any  on  the  Honor  Roll  would  merit  the 
national  title." 
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Sp«alLtng  of  Mr.  Braboy,  the  magazine 
further  said  that  he  "rates  a  doctorate  in 
dedication  for  his  43-year  war  on  Ignorance 
and  poverty  in  the  Carollnas." 

It  was  a  wonderful  showing  by  a  humble 
man  who  has  overcome  uncounted  adversities 
to  educate  his  people.  The  contest  brought 
hia  inspiring  story  to  national  attention.  All 
of  us  who  have  heard  it  are  a  UtUe  better 
forlt.  . 

NIXON-CONGRESS  COMPROMISE? 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
are  concerned  over  the  legality  and  con- 
stitutionality issues  involved  in  Cam- 
bodia and  VietnEim.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing article  is  useful  in  considering  that 
question : 

[f^om  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  23.  1970) 

PoLrncAL   Srm.KMKNT   Wotnj)    Avon>   Lkcal 

SU0WI30WN  :   NIXON-CONCRESS  COICFBOMISE? 

(By  SavlUe  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — There  Is  surely  a  p>olltlc«l 
crisis  over  Cambodia.  Whether  there  Is  a 
constitutional  crisis — that  Is  In  doubt. 

The  President  acted  arbitrarily  In  the 
judgment  of  a  significant  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. He  ordered  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
with  a  minimum  of  consultation,  either 
with  Congress  or  his  own  officials.  He  per- 
sonally assumed  the  risk  of  so  doing,  and 
franJtly  told  the  country  so. 

His  opponents  say  this  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  which  was  v.-rltten  to 
end  the  rule  of  litngs.  That  Is  a  political 
Judgment. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  Is  a  matter 
of  history — the  Federalist  papers,  the  debates, 
when  the  Constitution  wa«  formed  and 
adopted,  and  the  weight  of  subsequent  prac- 
tice. Congress  and  the  people  can  Interpret 
the  spirit  of  all  this  as  they  wish. 

But  legally — that  is  another  matter. 

The  President  can  command  his  troops  to 
march  or  stand  still.  Congress  can  declare 
war  and  raise  money  for  the  armies — or  it 
can  refuse.   So  says   the  Constitution. 

The  President  moved  Into  Cambodia  with- 
out asking  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Constitution  offers  no  specific  objection. 

Congress,  if  it  wants  to,  could  cut  off  his 
funds  and  force  him  to  order  the  troops 
out.  Or  It  could  impeach  him.  The  Constitu- 
tion offers  no  objection. 

This  Is  as  clear  as  an  unclear  matter — the 
constitutional  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive — can  be. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  of  war  and 
peace,  the  Constitution  throws  most  ques- 
tions into  the  poUtlcal  rather  than  the  legal 
arena.  That  is  the  primary  function  of  the 
nation's  basic  document:  to  set  limits  to 
the  power  of  the  three  top  institutions  of 
government  and  thereby  to  drive  conflicts 
into  the  arena  of  political  adjustment. 

In  general,  the  President  acts,  and  Con- 
gress responds  The  adjustment  between  the 
two  depends  partly  on  presidential  leader- 
ship and  partly  on  the  Judgment  of  Congress 
and  the  country  on  the  merits  of  the  Issue. 

So  a  compromise  Is  emerging  between 
President  Nixon  and  the  opposition  leaders 
In  the  Senate. 

The  President's  Immediate  position  re- 
mains Intact  as  long  as  he  withdraws  from 
Cambodia — unless  something  changes  the 
basic  situation.  The  Issue  Is  whether  Con- 
gress will  attempt  to  bind  his  actions  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  future,  or  force 
him  to  consult  more  widely.  The  outlook  Is 
for  the  latter,  not  the  former. 
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It  would  be  very  surprising — after  the  furor 
over  the  neatly  timed  and  hastily  steam- 
rollered Tonkin  QulX  resolution,  which 
President  Johnson  took  as  authorization  for 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  for  generally 
escalating  the  Vietnam  war.  and  after  the 
similar  furor  over  the  narrow  range  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  consultation  In  the  case  of 
Cambodia — if  Mr.  Nixon  or  any  other  presi- 
dent failed  to  consult  more  widely  another 
time. 

The  political  costs  are  too  high,  and  the 
p>olltlcal  risks  too  dangerous. 

These  costs  and  risks,  now  are  being 
strongly  Impressed  on  Mr.  NLxon  and  on  the 
country  at  large  by  the  debate  over  the 
varloxis  resolutions  to  ensure  a  larger  role 
for  the  Senate  In  the  future. 

If  this  Is  the  way  It  works  out.  the  nature 
of  the  crisis  Is  much  more  poUtlcal  than  It  Is 
constitutional. 

That  Is  the  general  sense  of  the  situation 
In  Washington.  In  both  legal  and  political 
circles.  It  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  com- 
promise and  the  avoiding  of  a  clearcut  legal 
showdown  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive. 

COMPLICATINO    FACTOR 

There  Is  a  complicating  factor  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  which  the  general  public 
poorly  understands  and  which  has  been  very 
little  discussed. 

At  the  present  moment  In  history  declara- 
tions of  war  are  rarely  being  used,  and  there 
are  specific  cases  In  which  they  are  generally 
considered  undesirable.  This  Increases  the 
President's  room  for  maneuver,  as  his  sup- 
porters would  say,  or  his  arbitrary  action  In 
the  view  of  his  critics. 

For  the  main  congressional  brake  on  the 
President,  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  precisely  on  the 
declaration  of  war.  If  the  President  does  not 
ask  for  a  declaration,  there  Is  nothing  which 
compels  him  to  do  so,  and  Congress  has  to 
resort  to  less-definite  means  of  putting  limits 
on  the  President. 

HOW  ISStTK  IS  rv/xtii 

The  American  military  actions  in  Korea. 
Vietnam,  Loas.  and  Cambodia  have  been  re- 
garded by  successive  administrations  as 
police  actions  rather  than  war.  The  goal  has 
been  to  force  an  aggressor  to  withdraw  from 
another  country  and  remain  behind  his  own 
borders — not  to  invade  and  defeat  him.  over- 
throw his  government,  occupy  his  country, 
and  impose  a  settlement  dictated  by  the 
victor,  which  are  the  normal  alms  of  war. 

The  last  thing  that  would  have  been  de- 
sired by  the  Senate  liberals,  who  opposed 
general  war  In  Indo-Chlna  and  tried  to 
block  the  escalations  of  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon,  was  a  commitment  by  Congress 
to  invade  North  Vietnam  and  destroy  the 
power  of  its  government. 

It  might  have  led  to  nuclear  war. 

So  the  constitutional  issue  Is  fu^»d  today 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  an  era  of  "limited 
war"  where  a  tormal  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties Is  undesirable  and  presidents  do  not  ask 
for  It. 
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TRUST  IN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 
UNSHAKEN 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  many  state- 
ments in  the  press  in  recent  days  about 
the  state  of  the  economy.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  one 
of  those  statements,  by  the  noted  col- 
umnist. David  Lawrence.  In  the  Evening 
Star,  which  published  his  column  on 
May  27,  the  headline  reads.  "Trust  in 
Economic  System  Unshaken."  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  speaking  for  many  of  us  when 
he  wrote  that  column,  and  I  include  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Tritst  IN  Economic  Ststem   Unshaken 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Talk  of  "recession"  or  "depression"  con- 
tinues throughout  the  country,  and  gloom 
persists  among  those  who  watch  the  stock 
market  decline.  But  fundamentally  the  pes- 
simism Is  due  mostly  to  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  future  has  in  store. 

While  there  are  many  factors  that  cause 
concern,  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  economic  system  and  its  financial  insti- 
tutions has  not  been  shaken,  as  happens 
when  there  is  a  real  depression.  The  cost  of 
living  Is  still  high,  and  inflation  is  painful. 
Wages  and  Inflation  Is  painful.  Wages  have 
gone  up  and  so  have  prices.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate,  however.  Is  not  as  large  as  it  was 
even  on  many  occasions  in  the  1960'8  when 
the  words  "recession"  or  "depression"  were 
rarely  mentioned. 

The  Democrats — for  political  purposes,  of 
course — are  emphasizing  the  economic  down- 
turn of  the  moment  and  doing  everything 
they  can  to  put  the  responsibility  on  the 
Republicans. 

But  some  of  the  administration  support- 
ers are  beglnningg  to  reply.  Rep.  Robert 
Michel.  R-ni.,  commenting  on  attacks  bv 
Democratic  leaders,  points  out  that,  while 
there  is  a  4.8  percent  unemployment  today, 
there  was  a  6.7  percent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  1961.  5  5  percent  in  1962.  5.7  percent 
in  1963  and  6.3  percent  in  1964 — all  imder 
Democratic  administrations. 

The  current  unemployment  Is  by  no 
means  as  serious  as  the  unemployment  of 
the  1930s,  and  hence  what  Is  going  on  today 
can  hardly  be  called  a  "depression." 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  borne  In 
mind  is  that  the  cure  for  a  bad  economic 
situation  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  19308  when  tinemployment 
rose  to  record  heights.  Today  the  adminis- 
tration can  send  Into  the  national  economy 
a  flow  of  funds  at  any  time  to  stimulat« 
business  expansion  and  decrease  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  Is 
well  aware  of  the  gloomy  comments  being 
made  about  the  economic  situation  and  that 
he  wants  to  see  business  oonditlons  change 
for  the  better.  He  is  anxious,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  allow  infiation  to  take  a  sudden 
upturn.  If  wages  and  prices  continue  to  rise, 
the  infiationary  Ul  effects  wUl  be  multiplied. 

The  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
pump  money  Into  the  economy  and  to  flx 
Interest  rates  and  even  allocate  new  proj- 
ects in  certain  areas  can  produce  a  complete 
psychological  readjustment  across  the  coim- 
try  with  req>ect  to  the  whole  economic  out- 
look. Such  a  development  might  come  during 
the  summer  months,  and  some  persons  In 
the  government  are  predicting  that  the  econ- 
omy will  show  definite  improvement  begin- 
ning in  September. 

Meanwhile.  President  Nixon  Is  being  urged 
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to  call  conferences  with  leaders  of  business 
and  labor  in  order  to  keep  prices  and  wages 
from  being  raised.  While  he  undoubtedly 
would  like  to  exert  an  Influence  In  that  di- 
rection, he  recognizes  how  difficult  It  is  to 
do  so  In  any  economy  as  complex  as  one  con- 
taining so  many  big  Industries  In  America 
today. 

Unquestionably  the  Vietnam  war  Is  directly 
related  to  the  economic  situation.  If  there  Is 
a  curtailment  of  expenditures  for  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  general  assumption  Is 
that  much  of  the  money  will  be  promptly  be 
spent  at  home  and  that  the  national  economy 
vrtll  be  strengthened  by  a  distribution  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  In  domestic  projects. 

WhUe  American  military  operations  In 
Vietnam  are  slowly  being  diminished,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  full  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy will  be  felt  for  at  least  a  year.  But  even 
the  expectation  of  huge  sums  of  money  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  domestic  purposes  may 
create  an  optimism  with  respect  to  American 
business  enterprises  and  build  up  confidence 
in  their  future. 

The  present  era  Is  undoubtedly  a  painful 
one.  Aside  from  the  ptolltical  partisans  who 
see  an  election  coming  and  wish  to  blame 
the  Incumbent  administration  for  everything 
that  has  happened,  however,  there  is  an  en- 
couraging attitude  among  the  Impartial 
economists  that  the  battle  against  Inflation 
and  the  problems  that  have  been  created  can 
be  successfully  handled  without  a  serlovis 
recession. 


LET  US  GET  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  basic  to 
any  objective  considerations  of  the  true 
slgnlQcance  of  the  war  In  Indochina  is 
the  fact  that  war  was  taken  there  by 
the  Commimists,  not  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  Communists  who  are 
the  aggressors,  who  attack  South  Viet- 
nam, who  infiltrate  the  Vietcong,  who 
are  the  aggressors  in  Cambodia  anri 
Laos.  It  is  the  Commimists  from  North 
Vietnam  with  help  in  supplies  and  money 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  for 
Its  continuation,  and  for  many — al- 
though not  all — of  the  horrors  perpe- 
trated upon  the  peoples  of  Vietnam  whc 
must  endure  this  conflict. 

War  in  Indochina — or  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  that  matter — Is  succored, 
nurtured,  aided,  and  abetted  by  com- 
munism. It  is  the  Communists  who  are 
supplying  Nasser  of  Egypt  with  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  now  pilots.  It  Is  Red 
China  who  waged  war  in  Korea  and  who 
now  stealthily  encourages  various  in- 
cidents that  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
the  Communist  timetable  may  be  per- 
mitted to  erupt  into  a  so-called  peoples 
revolt  but  which  is  really  just  another 
front  between  the  forces  of  communism 
and  freedom. 

Whether  a  particular  segment  of  the 
world's  surface  area  Is  or  is  not  as  vital 
as  another  is  legitimately  argruable. 
Whether  it  is  strategically  or  tactically 
advisabe  to  commit  troops  to  fight  far 
away  in  a  hostile  environment  and  with 
a  10,000-mile  supply  line  is  obviously 
questionable.  But  let  it  not  be  said  that 
what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil 
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war  and  that  we  should  let  brother 
take  it  out  on  brother  there.  The  aggres- 
sor in  Vietnam  is  communism  by  design 
and  deliberate  attack.  Those  supplies  and 
weapons  do  not  Just  appear  there.  They 
had  to  be  ordered,  to  be  planned  for,  to 
be  received,  to  be  requested,  long  in 
advance. 

Neither,  as  the  following  editorial 
points  out.  Is  victory  President  Nixon's 
objective  In  Vietnam.  Our  President  is 
honoring  the  commitment  made  by  this 
Nation  to  South  Vietnam  under  a  prede- 
cessor President.  He  can  do  no  less.  He  Is 
acting  as  the  ExEiminer  states,  "with 
courage  and  statesmanship"  and  he  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Cottrage  or  the  President 
(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

President  Nixon  did  not  take  the  fighting 
to  Cambodia. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
did. 

In  both  world  wars  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American   troops   fought   across   Europe. 

They  were  not  concerned  with  invisible 
national  boundaries.  They  were  concerned 
with  meeting  the  enemy  and  destroying  him. 

In  1917  and  again  in  1941  our  nation  made 
open  declarations  of  war.  War-time  rules 
were  Imposed  at  home.  Dissent  was  stifled. 
Battle  goals  were  established.  And  power  at 
our  command  was  used  to  achieve  them. 

Had  we  fought  Hitler  as  we  have  fought 
Hanoi,  our  troopw  would  still  be  mired  down 
In  the  battlefields  of  Eurojje.  Or — we  would 
be  saluting  the  swastika. 

For  six  long  years  our  men  have  fought  In 
Vietnam  under  a  weird,  one-sided  code  of 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules. 

Our  men  were  not  permitted  to  fight  to 
achieve  victory.  Our  fighting  men  and  their 
allies  were  not  permitted  to  pursue  the 
enemy  into  North  Vietnam.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  pursue  the  enemy  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Thus  the  enemy  was  given  the  right  of 
initiative.  He  could  pick  the  time  and  place 
and  method  of  his  attacks.  He  could  strike 
and  run. 

Our  men  could  lose  but  they  could  not 
win. 

The  danger  of  the  fighting  escalating  Into 
a  worldwide  conflagration  was  our  alibi  for 
not  defining  the  enemy's  defeat  as  our  goal. 

The  danger  that  the  war  would  erupt  on  a 
global  scale  was  present  the  moment  we  com- 
mitted our  first  fighting  man  to  the  con- 
filct. 

The  same  danger  Is  implicit  In  each  of  the 
pacts  we  have  with  fifteen  nations  of  Europe 
and  with  numerous  other  nations  in  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East. 

These  pacts  were  established  to  protect 
weak  friends  and  allies  from  the  repeatedly 
declared  aggressive  alms  of  the  Communists. 

All  should  recognize  that  the  danger  of  a 
third  world  war  is  ever-present.  This  danger 
was  bom  the  moment  following  World  Wair 
II  that  the  Communists  again  restated  their 
goals  of  global  domination. 

If  World  War  IH  comes  It  will  come  when 
the  Communists  believe  the  time  is  right. 

They  may  believe  the  time  Is  right  if  our 
country  is  so  hopelessly  divided  that  we — 
as  a  pteople — fail  to  support  our  President  In 
supp>ortlng  our  fighting  men  as  he  did  last 
night. 

Liet  it  be  clear  that  President  Nixon  has  not 
established  victory  as  a  goal  in  Vietnam. 
Months  8Lgo  he  mapped  plans  for  honorably 
extricating  our  troopw  from  the  conflict  and 
turning  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  over 
to  the  forces  of  that  nation.  He  has  not 
changed  those  goals. 

However,  If  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
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Vietnamese  were  permitted  to  expand  and 
I>erpetuate  their  sanctuary  In  Cambodia. 
President  Nixon  saw  grave  danger  that  his 
carefully  planned  timetable  of  de-escalation 
would  be  destroyed. 

He  saw  a  stepped-up  threat  to  the  safety 
of  our  flghtlng  men.  He  saw  the  danger  of 
expanded  war  through  failure  to  act. 

He  acted  with  courage  and  statesmanship. 
He  merits  our  support. 


FOURTH   ANNUAL   QUES-nONNAmE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  seeking  the  views  of  my  constituents 
on  a  number  of  important  issues  of  the 
day.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  send- 
ing to  postal  patrons  a  questionnaire,  the 
content  of  which  I  Include  in  the  Rzcord 
at  this  point: 
I  Wotru)  LiiKX  YoTTR  Views — Fourth  Anntjal 

QlTSSnONNAIRX 

Since  I  cannot  talk  with  many  of  you 
personally,  this  type  of  svirvey  has  proved  the 
next  best  way  to  obt«ln  opinions. 

Tour  views  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
me  In  considering  the  complex  problems  of 
the  times.  Again  I  am  asking  for  your  help 
In  telling  me  your  thinking  about  difficult 
legislative  Issues  and  matters  of  national 
and  worldwide  concern. 

Your  ideas  are  very  important  to  me.  They 
help  greatly  In  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Though  the  flnal  decision  Is  solely  mine,  your 
thinking  is  always  taken  into  consideration 
as  I  cast  my  "yea"  or  "nay"  vote. 

Thank  you  for  your  help ! 

John  Paul  HAMMBtscHMnrr. 

1.  Do  you  approve  the  President's  military 
decision  to  send  UjS.  troops  into  Cambodia? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

2.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 
Yes  — 

No  — 

(b)  The  President's  withdrawal  plan 
through  Vletnamlzation? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

( c)  A  decisive  UjS.  military  victory? 
Yes  — 

No  — 

3.  Should  college  deferments  be  phased 
out  to  provide  a  larger  pool  of  draft  eUglbles? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

4.  Do  you  favor  replacing  the  present  draft 
lottery  system  with  an  all-volunteer  military 
service  If  manpower  requirements  permit? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

5.  Do  you  favor  continued  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  development 
of  nuclear  weapons? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  study  on  UJS. 
population  growth  and  possible  methods  of 
control? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

7.  Should  the  present  welfare  system  be 
replaced  by  a  federally -flnanced  minimum 
family  Income  and  work  training  plan  as 
provided  in  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970? 

Yes  — 
No  — 

8.  Should  the  Poet  Office  Department  be 
reorganized    as    an    Independent    agency   of 
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government,  removed  from  all  direct  political 
control  by  Congress  and  the  White  Houae? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

9.  Do  you  believe  present  economic  condi- 
tions warrant  wage,  price,  credit,  and  rent 
controls? 

Yes  — 

No- 
lo Should  a  percentage  of  federal  Income 
tax  money  be  shared  with  state  and  local 
governments,  to  be  used  on  programs  which 
they  designate? 

Yes  — 

No  — 


A    FED-UP   PROF   STRIKES   BACK 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  AREISTDS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  very  much  disturbed  and 
distressed  over  what  has  been  taking 
place  on  our  college  campuses  through- 
out the  country.  And  not  without  good 
reason. 

All  recognize  the  right  of  dissent.  But 
the  right  to  dissent  does  not  include  the 
right  to  destroy.  Nor  does  it  include  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  if 
others.  Freedom  is  not  license.  Freedoi-t 
is  ordered  liberty  under  law.  Otherwise 
we  have  no  freedom  at  all  for  anyone 
We  would  have  anarchy. 

Many  factors  account  for  what  has 
been  taking  place  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  am  inserting  an  article  by 
Prof.  K.  Ross  Toole,  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  May  31.  I  believe 
that  the  point  of  view  he  expressed  is 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Ph>-Up  Pnor  Strikes  Back 
(By  K.  Rosa  Toole) 
I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I 
am — which  Isn't  much  of  any  place  except 
exurbla.  I  waa  nurtured  In  depression,  lost 
four  years  to  war,  am  Invested  with  sweat, 
have  had  one  coronary,  am  a  "llljeral,"  a 
square  and  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of  the 
"young  generation,"  hippies,  Tipples,  mili- 
tants and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  I  am  supposed  to 
have  "liaison"  with  the  young.  Worse  still, 
I  am  father  of  seven  children.  They  range 
In  age  from  7  to  23. 

I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed  and 
contrite:  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
Irrationality  of  the  campus  "rebel."  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyr- 
anny, the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  disturbed  that  I  may  be  in- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  Is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards, 
usually  accompanied  by  gift  In  cash  or  kind. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt:  time  to  live  in 
an  adult  world  where  we  belong  and  Ume 
to  put  these  people  in  their  places.  We  owe 
the  "younger  generation"  what  all  "older 
generations"  have  owed  younger  genera- 
tions— love,  protection  to  a  point  and  respect 
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when  they  deserve  It.  We  do  not  owe  them 
our  souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives,  and 
above  all,  we  do  not  owe  them  Immunity 
from  our  mistakes,  or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our 
share.  But  my  generation  has  made  America 
the  most  affluent  country  on  earth;  it  has 
tackled,  headon,  a  racial  problem  which  no 
nation  in  the  history  of  mankind  bad  dared 
to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon;  It  has  desegre- 
gated schools  and  abolished  polio:  it  has 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion in  man's  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself  and  committed 
Itself,  and  taxed  Itself  and  damn  near  run 
itself  into  the  grotind  in  the  cause  of  social 
justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  fathers,  or  his.  Its  great- 
est mistake  Is  not  Vietnam:  It  Is  the  abdica- 
tion of  its  first  responsibility,  its  pusillani- 
mous capitulation  to  Its  youth  and  its  sick 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  the 
young. 

who's  in  charge  here? 
Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  accom- 
plishment should  thousands  of  teen-agers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the  sages 
of  our  Ume? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  nsorals.  our  material- 
istic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  in  di- 
plomacy, our  terr'dle  Ineptitude  in  racial 
matters,  our  narrowness  as  parents,  our 
blindness  to  the  root  ills  of  society.  Balder- 
dash! 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  sUtchlng  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-oId  is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years:  he  is  the  product  of 
3.000  years  of  the  development  of  mankind — 
and  throughout  those  years,  injustice  has  ex- 
isted and  been  fought;  rules  have  grown  out- 
moded and  been  changed;  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided:  unjust  wars 
have  occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost  of 
progress — and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minor- 
ity are  not — and  the  trouble  is  that  this  mi- 
nority threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority 
and  take  over.  I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am 
aghast  that  the  majority  "takes"  it  and  al- 
lows Itself  to  be  used.  And  I  address  myself 
to  both  the  minority  and  the  majority.  I 
speak  partly  as  a  historian,  partly  as  a  father 
and  partly  as  one  fed-up,  middle-aged  and 
angry  member  of  the  so-called  "establish- 
ment," which,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  but  a 
euphemism  for  "society."' 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  Is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society;  it  is  the  heart  of 
the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are  egocen- 
tric boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they  will  only 
shout  down. 

Arrogance  is  obnoxious;  it  is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  classically  ostracized  ar- 
rogance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobe  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises?  It  is  not  the  police  we  need;  it 
is  an  expression  of  our  disgust  and  disdain. 
Yet  we  do  more  than  permit;  we  dignify 
It  with  Introspective  flagellation!  Somehow  it 
Is  our  fault.  Balderdash  again ! 

Sensitivity  is  not  the  property  of  the  young, 
nor  was  it  Invented  In  1950.  The  young  of  any 
generation  have  felt  the  same  Impulse  to 
grow,  to  reach  out.  to  touch  stars,  to  live 
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freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along  unex- 
plored corridors.  Young  men  and  young  wom- 
en have  always  stood  on  the  same  hill  and 
felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  restraint  that 
separated  them  from  the  ultimate  experi- 
ence— the  sudden  and  complete  expansion  of 
the  mind,  the  final  fulfillment.  It  Is  one  of 
the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most  bitter  experi- 
ences of  mankind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  Invent  It; 
they  do  not  own  it.  And  what  they  seek  to  at- 
tain, all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we,  therefore,  ap- 
prove the  presumed  attainment  of  it  through 
heroin,  speed,  LSD  and  other  drugs?  And 
shall  we,  permlsslvely,  let  them  poison  them- 
selves simply  because,  as  in  most  other  re- 
spects, we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  into  this  world? 

Again,  it  Is  not  police  raids  and  tougher 
laws  that  we  need,  it  is  merely  strength — the 
strength  to  explain,  In  our  potty,  middle-aged 
way,  that  what  they  seek,  we  sought;  that  it 
is  somewhere,  but  not  here  and  sure  as  hell 
not  In  drugs;  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  they 
will  cease  and  desist  the  poison  game.  And 
this  we  must  explain  early  and  hard — and 
then  police  it  ourselves. 

"WE     ARE     NOT    blind" 

Society.  "The  Establishment,"  Is  not  a 
foreign  thing  we  seek  to  impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  it  is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  It;  we  have  only  sought  to  change  it. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  is  the  story  of  all  generations — 
as  it  will  be  the  story  of  the  generation  com- 
ing up. 

Yet  we  have  worked  a  number  of  wonders. 
We  have  changed  it.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  failures;  we  have  not  solved 
the  racial  problem  but  we  have  faced  it; 
we  are  terribly  worried  about  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  environment,  about  Injustices, 
inequities,  the  military-Industrial  complex 
and  bureaucracy.  But  we  have  attacked  these 
things. 

We  have,  all  our  lives,  taken  arms  against 
our  sea  of  troubles — and  fought  efTectlvely. 
But  we  also  have  fought  with  a  rational 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  our  adversary 
and.  above  all,  knowing  that  the  war  is  one 
of  attrition  in  which  the  "unconditional 
surrender"  of  forces  of  evil  is  not  about  to 
occur.  We  win,  if  we  win  at  all.  slowly  and 
painfully.  That  Is  the  kind  of  war  society 
has  always  fought — because  man  is  what  he 
Is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  sub- 
serviently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the 
new  generation?  Either  they  have  total  vic- 
tory by  Wednesday  next  or  bum  down  our 
carefully  built  barricades  In  adolescent 
pique:  either  they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a 
commune  and  quit;  either  they  solve  all 
problems  this  week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew 
of  paranoids. 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by  im- 
patient idealism.  If  it  were  not.  there  would 
be  no  change.  But  Impatient  idealism  does 
not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots,  vicious 
arrogance  and  Instant  gratification.  That 
is  not  idealism;  it  Is  childish  tyranny.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  (professors  and  fac- 
ulties in  particular).  In  a  paroxysm  of  self- 
abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  abdicate, 
apologize  as  if  we  had  personally  created 
the  Ills  of  the  world — and  thus  lend  our- 
selves to  chaos.  We  are  the  led,  not  the  lead- 
ers. And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor,  I  meet  the  activists  and  rev- 
olutionaries every  day.  They  are  inexcusa- 
bly Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  revo- 
lution, do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do  it? 
Of  course  not?  Che  Guevara  becomes  their 
hero.  He  failed;  he  died  In  the  jungles  of 
Bolivia  with  an  army  of  six.  His  every  move 
was  a  miscalculation  and  a  mistake.  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  led  revolutions 
based  on  a  peasantry  and  an  overwhelming- 
ly ancient  rural  economy.  And  yet  they  are 
the   pattern    makers    for   the    SDS   and   the 
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student  militants  in  our  modern,  technolog- 
ical society. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  "activist"  who  has 
read  Crane  Brlnton's  "The  Anatomy  of  Rev- 
olution," or  who  is  familiar  with  the  work* 
of  Jefferson.  Washington,  Paine,  Adams  or 
even  Marx  or  Engels.  And  I  have  yet  to  talk 
to  a  student  militant  who  has  read  about 
racism  elsewhere  or  who  understands,  even 
primitively,  the  long  and  wondrous  struggle 
of  the  NAACP  and  the  genius  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  whose  name  they  Invariably 
take  In  vain. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars  of 
organized  labor  In  the  United  States  In  the 
19308  recently  remarked  to  me:  "These  'rad- 
icals' couldn't  organize  well  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  sensible  platform,  let  alone  revolt 
their  way  out  of  a  paper  bag."  But  they 
can,  because  we  let  them  destroy  our  univer- 
sities, make  our  parks  untenable,  make  a 
shambles  of  our  streets  and  Insult  our  fiag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  affluence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  antedilu- 
vian, not  because  we  are  middle-class  ma- 
terialists— but  simply  because  we  have  failed 
to  keep  that  generation  In  place  and  we  have 
failed  to  put  them  back  there  when  they  got 
out  of  It.  We  have  the  jKiwer:  we  do  not  have 
the  win.  We  have  the  right,  we  have  not 
exercised  it. 

REAPPR.MSAL   NEEDED 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police.  Mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
fail. 

What  we  need  is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle-class  selves:  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
Mace;  we  need  to  assess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  hard  way,  by  travail  and  labor,  firm 
authority  as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  at  home.  But  the 
most  practical  and  effective  place  right  now 
is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean  a 
flood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clampdown, 
a  "new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  fac- 
ulties should  stop  pla;ring  chicken,  that 
demonstrators  should  be  met  not  with  po- 
lice but  with  expulsions.  The  power  to  expel 
(strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legitimate 
recourse  of  universities  since  1209. 

A  university  cannot  function  without 
rules  for  conduct.  It  cannot,  as  society  can- 
not, legislate  morals.  It  Is  dealing  with  young 
men  and  women,  18  to  22.  But  it  can  and 
must  promulgate  rules.  It  cannot  function 
without  order — and  therefore,  who  disrupts 
order  must  leave.  It  cannot  permit  students 
to  determine  when,  what  and  where  they 
shall  be  taught;  it  cannot  permit  the  oc- 
cupation of  Its  premises,  in  violations  both 
of  the  law  and  its  regulation,  by  ".-nlli- 
tante." 

There  Is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and  vio- 
lence. The  first  obligation  of  the  admiuis- 
tration  is  to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly 
and  positively  and  to  attach  to  this  state- 
ment the  penalty  for  violation.  It  is  pro- 
foundly simple — and  the  failure  to  state  It, 
In  advance,  Is  the  salient  failure  of  universi- 
ty administrators  In  this  age. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  Ex- 
pulsion is  merely  the  resissertlon  of  an  old, 
accepted  and  necessary  right  of  the  admin- 
istration of  any  institution.  The  failure  of 
university  administrators  to  use  it  Is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  permissive  age — and  the 
blame  must  fall  largely  on  faculties  because 
they  have  consistently  pressured  adminis- 
trators not  to  act. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions:  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike? 
The  police?  No.  The  matter  by  prearrange- 
ment,  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
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the  courts.  If  buildings  are  occupied,  the 
court  enjoins  the  participating  students.  It 
has  the  lawful  power  to  declare  them  in  con- 
tempt. If  violence  ensues,  it  is  In  violation 
of  the  court's  order. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  Is 
too  direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ 
Freudian  analysis,  too  positive  for  "academic 
senates"  who  long  for  philosophical  debate 
and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic 
self-condemnation. 

This  Is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  Is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need, 
those  of  us  over  30,  tax-ridden,  harried,  con- 
fused, weary  and  beat-up,  to  resissert  our 
hard-won  prerogatives.  It  is  our  country,  too. 
We  have  fought  for  it,  bled  for  it,  dreamed 
for  It  and  we  love  it.  It  is  time  to  reclaim  It, 


IDA  PHILLIPS  CASE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sen- 
sitive article  written  by  Molly  Sinclair 
of  the  Miami  Herald  on  the  case  of  Ida 
Phillips  shows  you  with  great  exactness 
the  discrimination  in  employment  prac- 
tices against  women.  It  should  show  you 
also  the  cost  of  this  discrimination  to 
both  families  and  taxpayers  and,  finally, 
it  demonstrates  completely  the  incredible 
stupidity  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  I  re- 
mind you  again  that  this  is  at  least  the 
second  instance  in  which  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary has  refused  to  enforce  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  ban  on  sex  discrim- 
ination. Their  excuses  are  flimsy,  ill-con- 
sidered, and  unbelievable.  I  would  like  to 
say  also  the  women  with  real  courage  in 
tliis  country  in  seeking  employment 
rights  have  been  southern  women. 

The  article  of  May  24,  1970,  follows: 

Ida   PHn-LiPS   Has   a   Case — JtJDCE  Carswell 
Said  No.  Will  Sttpreme  Cotjrt  Say  Yes? 

(By   Molly  Sinclair) 

Jacksonville. — Ida  Phillips  doesn't  look 
like  much  of  a  fighter. 

She's  small  and  a  bit  stooped  and  she  sags 
around  the  middle  from  eight  pregnancies. 
She's  also  reserved  and  a  little  shy. 

But  underneath,  Ida  Phillips  is  tough. 

Tough  from  the  com  and  cotton  fields  of 
South  Carolina  where  her  sharecropper  par- 
ents and  their  kids  had  to  scratch  out  a 
living. 

Tough  from  trying  to  feed  her  own  chil- 
dren, after  their  father  left,  on  the  tips  she 
earned  as  a  waitress. 

And  tough  from  fighting  a  space  and  de- 
fense contractor  all  the  way  from  its  Orlando 
plant  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  when  man- 
agement refused  to  consider  her  Job  appli- 
cation because  she  had  a  preschool  child. 

"They  thought  I'd  give  up,"  she  says.  "But 
I  never  did.  Anything  I've  ever  set  my  mind 
to,  I  stuck  with.  I  just  dont  give  up  easy." 

Maybe,  she  adds  with  a  rare  show  of  hu- 
mor, "because  I'm  Capricorn."  That's  the 
zodiac  sign  astrologers  associate  with 
ocrurage  and  earthlness  and  inflexibility  of 
purpK»e. 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  in  March  to 
hear  the  case  brought  by  Mrs.  Phillips 
against  the  Martin-Marietta  Corp.  When 
the  justices  rule,  after  arguments  next  fall 
or  winter.  It  will  be  the  first  time  the  na- 
tion's highest  court  takes  a  stand  on  a  sex 
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discrimination  suit  filed  under  Title  7  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Tlie  case  went  up  on  appeal  after  the  Pif th 
Circuit  Court,  by  a  2-1  vote,  decided  against 
Mrs.  Phillips  and  a  request  for  a  rehearing 
before  all  13  circuit  Judges  was  denied. 
Among  those  voting  not  to  hear  It  in  full 
court  was  G.  Harrold  Carswell,  who  has  since 
been  labeled  a  "sexist,"  been  refused  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  resigned  as  a  circuit 
Judge  and  announced  as  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Old  Carswell  has  got  to  feel  bad  about 
this,"  says  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  Intends  to  vote 
against  him  Just  as  he  voted  against  her. 

With  a  flat  country  twang  and  disarming 
candor,  the  36-year-old  mother  says  the 
whole  thing  started  on  a  cool  September 
evening  four  years  ago  in  Orlando,  where 
the   family    was    living   at    the    time. 

newspaper  ad  told  of  jobs 

"I'd  seen  this  ad  in  the  Orlando  paper  for 
100  assembly-trainees  at  Martin-Marietta 
that  said  to  apply  between  6  and  8:30  pjn.," 
she  says. 

She  went  to  the  plant  with  Tom  Phillips, 
the  46-year-old  mechanic  she  married  a  few 
months  earlier  that  year.  He  was  her  second 
husband.  Her  first  one  left  In  1964,  after 
14  years  and  seven  children,  and  she  sup- 
ported them  with  her  waitress  earnings  and 
(80  a  month  welfare  aid  for  two  years,  until 
she  and  Phillips  married. 

"Tom  Is  the  stepfather,"  she  explains. 

"Yeah,  a  bad  stepfather,"  he  adds  with  a 
wink. 

Phillips  waited  In  the  car  that  night  while 
she  went  inside  to  apply. 

"There  were  lots  of  people,  and  I  had 
to  wait  In  line  a  long  time.  Somebody  there 
said  they  really  wanted  200  trainees  but 
had  announced  openings  for  only  1(X)  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  so  many  people  com- 
ing out  to  apply. 

"I    CODTJtt  SEE    ME    WORKING    THIRE" 

"I  filled  out  the  application  and  gave  it 
to  the  receptionist.  She  looked  at  it  and  put 
it  to  one  side  and  told  me  she  was  sorry 
but  women  with  preschool  kids  weren't  go- 
ing to  be  hired.  So  I  thanked  her  and  went 
back  out  to  the  car." 

Phillips,  a  big.  handsome  man  with  crew- 
cut  sand-colored  hair  and  tanned  skin.  In- 
terrupted his  wife. 

"I  told  the  Mother  they  couldn't  do  that.  I 
said  It  was  a  violation  of  the  sex  law. 

"I  said  to  stop  on  the  way  home  and 
we'd  get  some  good  stationery — cause  with 
seven  kids  we  didn't  have  anything  decent  at 
home  to  write  on — and  we'd  write  somebody 
about  this. 

"She  was  drlvln',  and  I  wasn't  paying  at- 
tention l>ecause  she's  a  good  driver. 

"But  all  of  a  sudden  we  noticed  the  signs 
were  backwards.  She  said,  'I  believe  I'm  going 
the  wrong  way.'  And  she  was.  We  were  going 
the  wrong  way  on  the  main  expressway. 
Thank  the  Lord  nobody  was  coming  at  us. 
She  made  a  U-turn  right  quick  and  we  got 
off  that  road. 

"But  that's  how  upset  she  was  about  the 
thing." 

He  paused,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  picked  up  the 
conversation. 

"I  never  was  so  letdown  over  anything  in 
my  life  like  that  job  turndown.  I  could  Just 
see  me  working  there  and  being  able  to  do 
things  for  my  kids.  I  knew  the  pay  was  gtK>d, 
maybe  $4,000  a  year  more  than  I  was  making 
at  my  waitress  job,  and  It  would  mean  reg- 
ular hours  and  employe  benefits.  I  could  see 
how  well  people  who  worked  at  the  plant 
were  doing." 

"LAW    rOR    ALL    OB    JtTST    A    GBOtlP" 

When  they  got  home  that  night,  they 
wrote  two  letters.  One  to  President  Johnson, 
a  copy  to  Martin-Marietta. 

"We  said  In  the  letter,"  Phillips  remem- 
bers, "what  happened  at  the  plant  and  we 
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said  'Is  the  law  passed  for  all  the  people 
In  this  nation  or  Just  for  a  group?'  " 

Martln-BIarletta  never  replied,  but  four 
dajrs  later  there  was  an  answer  from  the 
President's  office  saying  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  office  would  get  In 
touch  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  two  days  later 
there  was  a  form  from  EEO  to  All  out  and 
return. 

By  the  time  federal  Investigators  concluded 
sufficient  grounds  existed  for  a  lawsuit 
against  the  plant,  two  years  had  passed  and 
the  PhllUpses  had  moved  to  JacltsonvUle 
where  he  had  lived  once  before  and  where 
mechanics'  wages  were  better. 

Now.  with  Peggy.  19.  the  oldest  child  mar- 
ried, there  are  only  six  kids  at  home,  and 
three  of  them  work.  Ronnie.  17,  puts  In  eight 
hours  a  day  as  a  cook  from  3:30  to  11:30  p.m.. 
after  school.  Brother  Al.  15.  Is  a  dishwasher  at 
the  same  restaurant.  Vera,  16,  and  her  mother 
wait  tables  at  a  nearby  Ranch  House. 

ALL    BTTT   THKBt   CHIU3RKN    WORK 

"The  kids  wanted  to  work"  Mrs.  Phillips 
says.  "The  oldest  boy  got  a  summer  Job  as 
a  dishwasher  as  soon  u  he  was  old  enough." 
That  fall  she  went  with  him  to  buy  school 
clothes.  "He  picked  them  out.  and  while  I 
was  there  waiting,  I  thought  how  this  was 
the  first  time  he'd  ever  had  anything  he 
really  wanted.  Always  before,  I'd  had  to  buy 
only  the  cheapest  clothes  and  nothing  they 
ever  wanted." 

When  the  younger  children  saw  "what 
Ronnie  had  done  for  himself  by  getting  a 
Job,  they  all  wanted  to  work,  too." 

And  now,  with  all  but  three  In  the  family 
working,  "WeTe  doing  pretty  good." 

Much  l>etter.  she  adds,  than  a  few  years 
ago  after  her  first  husband  left  and  the 
family  financial  condition  was  so  bleak. 

She  remembers  a  minister  suggesting  to 
her  then  that  she  "farm  the  kids  out  In 
foeter  homes." 

"It  made  me  cry  Just  to  think  of  that.  I 
told  him  I  wasnt  going  to  break  up  my 
family,  that  If  we  were  going  to  starve,  we'd 
starve  together." 

The  federal  government,  which  Joined  with 
Mrs.  Phillips  In  the  case,  has  said  Martln- 
Msuletta's  refusal  to  hire  her  "Is  contrary 
to  the  federal  policy  of  encouraging  unem- 
ployed women  with  preschool  aged  children 
to  seek  gainful  employment  as  an  alternative 
to  welfare  payments." 

Mrs.  Phillips  agrees. 

"I  didnt  like  being  on  welfare.  I  never 
would  have  taken  It  If  I  could  have  gotten 
work  that  paid  enough.  I've  applied  for  other 
Jobs  besides  waiting  tables,  but  nobody  much 
wanted  to  hire  me." 

Not.  she  said,  because  she  had  preschool 
children,  but  because  she  had  so  many  chil- 
dren. "They  figure  you  wont  show  up  for 
work  half  the  time." 

It  lant  usually  stated,  she  says,  but  em- 
ployers feel  a  mother  should  be  at  home 
with  her  children.  "But  what  mother  wants 
to  stay  at  home  when  her  kids  are  hungry 
and  need  clothes?  No.  you  want  to  work  and 
get  the  things  your  kids  need." 

When  she  married  Tom.  she  stopped  ac- 
cepting weUare,  "With  me  and  Mother  work- 
ing and  making  enough  to  get  by.  It  wouldn't 
be  Justice  to  take  It."  he  says. 

At  present  she  works  six  and  sometimes 
seven  days  a  week,  from  6:30  ajn.  to  2:30 
pjn.  "I  haven't  missed  a  day  In  I  don't  know 
when."  she  says.  "And  when  I  get  home,  I  go 
like  crazy  cleaning  and  doing  things  around 
here." 

"Here"  for  Mrs.  Phillips  Is  a  modest  white 
brick  house  on  Redberry  Lane  In  the  Arling- 
ton mils  secUon  of  JacksonvUle.  a  few  blocks 
from  Jacksonville  University  on  the  east  side 
of  the  St.  Johns  River. 

It  la  a  neat,  well-kept  home  with  a  big 
shade  tree  in  the  backyard.  The  gold-uphol- 
stered furniture  In  the  living  room  and  the 
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table  and  chairs  In  the  dining  room  look 
brand  new.  though  they  are  three  years  old. 
"You're  only  about  the  third  i>er8on  to  ever 
sit  on  that  couch,"  Mrs.  Phillips  explains. 
"People  say  we're  crazy,  but  we  don't  use 
these  rooms." 

The  furniture  was  bought  a  piece  at  a  time. 
"We  cant  pay  cash  for  anything  big  and  we 
don't  charge.  We  paid  It  out  $10  a  week." 

One  of  eight  children,  Mrs.  Phillips  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm  near  Lynchburg. 
S.C.  The  "next  to  the  baby"  In  the  family, 
she  worked  in  the  fields  after  school  like  the 
others. 

"I  didn't  finish  school,"  she  says.  "I 
dropped  out  after  the  10th  grade  and  got 
married." 

She  didn't  plan  to  have  a  big  family,  she 
says.  "The  first  baby  died.  After  that,  the 
kids  Just  came.  I  dldnt  know  how  to  control 
it.  You  know  how  old-fashioned  people  were 
then.  You  didn't  talk  about  that  sort  of 
thing." 

After  awhile  she  and  her  first  husband  and 
children  moved  to  Maryland  and  then  to  Or- 
lando. Tte  youngest  child.  Oracle,  was  two 
and  the  only  one  not  In  school  when  Mrs. 
Phillips  applied  at  Iifartin-Marletta.  Ken- 
neth, now  a  fifth  grader  was  6  and  Bryan, 
now  a  seventh  grader,  was  9 

Next  to  winning  this  case.  Mrs.  Phillips  has 
two  goals  In  life.  One  Is  to  finish  her  ironing, 
and  the  other  Is  to  go  to  South  Carolina  this 
Christmas  for  a  family  reunion. 

"My  parents  will  be  married  50  years  if 
they  live  till  Dec.  26."  she  says. 

"I  was  kind  of  a  disappointment  to  my 
mother,  dropping  out  of  school  ajid  all.  She's 
kind  of  big  society,  belonging  to  the  home 
demonstration  club  and  the  civic  league  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

"She  had  dreams  of  me  being  some- 
body .  .  .  maybe  a  home  demonstration 
agent  or  something  like  that." 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WMCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  a  recent  news  dis- 
patch from  Saigon  which  appeared  In 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  22.  This 
article,  written  by  the  distinguished  jour- 
nalist. Mr.  John  N.  Reddin.  details  in 
clear  and  logical  terms  the  necessity  for 
moving  forward  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  an  effective  land  reform  program  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Reddin's  story  also  demonstrates 
the  need  for  congressional  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  17117.  a  bill  which 

1  have  cosponsored  with  10  other  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

House  Resolution  17117,  is  designed  to 
speed  up  a  meaningful  land  reform  pro- 
pram  in  Vietnam.  I  would  encourage 
cutting  the  present  timetable  from  4  to 

2  years.  Most  importantly  perhaps,  this 
legislation  would  hasten  the  "Vletnaml- 
zation"  of  the  war  suid  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces,  thereby  saving  precious 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  war  costs. 

Mr.  Reddin's  article  follows: 
Land  Rxtorm  Nexdsd  in  VirrNAit,  btjt  Past 
(By  John  N  Reddin) 

Saigon.  Vietnam — One  reason  the  Vletcong 
managed  for  so  long  to  control  large  areas 
of  the  South   Vietnamese  countryside 


that  the  peasants  living  there  had  little  rea- 
son to  defend  their  homes. 

They  did  not  own  the  land  they  worked. 
They  paid  huge  proportions  of  the  rice  and 
other  crops  they  raised  to  landlords  for  rent. 
The  Vletcong  promised  them  land. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  Is  embark- 
ing on  a  new  land  reform  program  that 
would  turn  two  million  acres  of  rlceland 
over  to  the  farmers  who  now  operate  as 
tenants.  The  program  was  started  late  In 
March  In  the  rich  Mekong  delta — and  Thleu 
called  It  the  "happiest  day  of  my  life." 

BEFORM    WAS    SLOW 

Americans  who  have  watched  one  failure 
after  another  in  land  reform  since  the  mid- 
1950s  are  simultaneously  hopeful  and  doubt- 
ful. They  welcome  President  Thleu's  en- 
thusiasm, but  one  of  them  said;  "The  presi- 
dent has  good  intentions  right  now,  but  the 
question  is  whether  he  will  still  have  them 
four  or  six  months  from  now." 

Before  the  French  were  driven  from  Viet- 
nam In  1954,  most  of  the  farmland  was 
owned  by  Frenchmen  or  rich  Vietnamese. 
Most  farmers  were  tenants  and  paid  45%  to 
55  "1  of  all  crops  to  landlords. 

Decrees  in  1955  attempted  to  limit  rents 
to  25  T  of  crops,  but  that  level  never  was 
reached.  Landlords  continued  to  milk  their 
tenants.  Another  decree  in  1956  limited  rlce- 
land holdings  to  250  acres  an  acreage  over 
that  was  expropriated. 

In  1958  the  government  took  over  all 
French  rlceland.  1.7  million  acres,  and 
started  to  redistribute  It.  But  the  concern 
of  the  government  over  Its  own  political  sur- 
vival plus  bad  administration  and  a  deteri- 
oration of  security  against  Vletcong  reads 
and  Influence  brought  the  program  almost  to 
a  standstill.  In  the  1962-1967  period  only 
6,000  acres  were  turned  over  to  tenants. 

GOVERNMENT     WILL    BTTT 

Cao  Van  Than,  minister  of  land  reform 
and  agriculture,  started  pushing  early  In  1969 
for  a  new  land  reform  program.  He  was 
encouraged  by  the  United  States  aid  mission, 
which  pledged  an  original  $10  million  to  get 
the  program  started  and  said  it  would  seek 
another  $30  million  for  the  project.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Americans  began  to  aid  In 
aerial  photography  of  farm  areas  to  make 
redistribution  easier. 

Under  the  program  Just  started,  It  is  hoped 
to  redistribute  3.2  million  aces  to  about  a 
million  farmers,  with  families  totaling  six 
million  people.  The  government  will  buy  the 
land,  paying  cash  for  20%  of  the  cost  and 
giving  bonds  for  the  remaining  80%.  The 
price  is  set  at  2(4  times  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual crop. 

One  American  official  told  me : 

"Landlords  won't  get  much  out  of  It,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  be  griping.  Many  of  them 
have  long  since  put  their  money  into  urban 
projects.  Few  have  much  faith  In  the  fu- 
ture— they  figure  that  if  the  war  Is  won 
they'll  lose  the  land  anyway,  and  If  it  Is 
lost  they  wUl  get  nothing  for  It  from  the 
Communists.  So  they  are  willing  to  accept 
80%  pajrment  in  bonds  that  are  not  ne- 
gotiable and  that  have  no  payment  date, 
and  consider  It  good  riddance.  They  do  not 
even  seem  to  complain  about  the  10%  in- 
terest the  bonds  will  pay — even  If  it  is  less 
than  the  rate  of  inflation." 

COSTS    $400    MILLION 

The  total  project  will  cost  about  $400  mU- 
lion.  Some  Americans  feel  that  It  would  be 
a  good  deal  even  if  the  United  States  paid 
the  whole  bill. 

"Qlve  a  man  some  land  of  his  own  and 
he  will  be  more  prone  to  defend  It  and  less 
prone  to  listen  to  Communist  propaganda." 
Is  the  way  one  American  puts  it.  "That  $400 
mlUloc  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compcu'ed  to 
what  our  mlUtary  operations  cost  us — It 
wo\ild  keep  the  military  going  only  about 
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a  week.  If  land  reform  can  Increase  security, 
It  Is  a  military  as  well  as  a  political  gain." 

"has  to  work  now" 

Americans  worry  about  the  capacity  of  the 
government,  and  its  long  term  commitment, 
to  move  land  reform  fast  enough.  Some  p>olnt 
out  that  it  took  three  years  before  any  of 
the  land  listed  for  transfer  was  distributed 
after  1957,  and  four  years  to  distribute  for- 
mer French  holdings. 

"We  don't  have  that  much  time  now,"  an 
official  warns.  "If  the  program  is  going  to  do 
any  good,  it  has  to  work  right  now." 

Coupled  with  the  land  reform  program 
Is  a  training  program  that  got  well  under- 
way last  year.  By  the  end  of  1969  some  63,000 
village  officials  went  through  programs  de- 
signed to  teach  them  how  to  get  their  peo- 
ple to  work  for  economics,  social  and  po- 
litical Improvement. 

For  some  time  such  programs  have  in- 
cluded building  roads,  digging  wells,  putting 
up  bridges  and  providing  schools  and  dis- 
pensaries. But  the  fact  is  that  many  such 
projects  are  too  big  for  villages  to  handle, 
and  district  and  provincial  officials  have  to 
get  Into  the  act. 

The  trend  now  Is  to  get  villagers  to  work 
on  minor  projects — such  as  building  cement 
floors  for  piggeries,  fish  ponds,  chicken  coops 
and  such  projects. 


OVERCOMING    THE    CRISIS    OP 
CONFIDENCE 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Samuel  DePalma,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  recently  addressed 
the  biennial  convention  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States. 

His  speech,  "Overcoming  the  Crisis  of 
Confidence,"  was  most  illuminating  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

OVESCOMINC    THE    CRISIS    OF    CONriDENCE 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  this 
eminent  gathering  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  the  USA  because  I  have  long 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  you  have  given  us  through- 
out the  years.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
ungrateful,  however,  if  I  hasten  to  call  on 
you  for  further  assistance.  Your  help  Is 
needed  In  overcoming  the  crisis  of  confidence 
from  which  the  United  Nations  is  now  suf- 
fering. 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  We 
all  know  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence,  but 
It  may  help  to  illuminate  the  areas  where 
some  remedial  action  can  be  taken  If  we  look 
at  the  way  the  UN  is  viewed  by  the  public, 
the  Congress  and  this  Administration. 

I.  the  public 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  public  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  has  been  de- 
clining. Nevertheless,  Judging  by  the  polls 
and  other  Indications,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans Is  still  very  favorably  disposed  and  sees 
the  Organization,  with  all  its  faults,  as  the 
best  hope  for  mankind.  However,  it  also  be- 
lieves that  the  UN  has  not  achieved  its  cen- 
tral purpose — the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Certain  groups  of 
our  people  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  specific  conflict  situations 
have  grown  rather  bitter  about  the  UN's  fall- 
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ure  to  deal  effectively,  or  even  fairly,  with 
those  situations. 

The  general  public  is  vaguely  aware  of 
the  "good  works"  performed  by  the  UN  sys- 
tem in  economic,  social,  and  technical  areas, 
but — with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
UNICEF — it  is  very  Inadequately  Informed 
about  the  actual  work  being  done,  and  par- 
ticularly how  it  benefits  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  continuing  and  constructive 
work  of  the  UN  system  Is  obscured  from  the 
view  of  the  general  public  by  the  smoke- 
screen of  oratory  and  confrontation  which 
emanates  from  UN  meetings.  The  public's 
attention  Is  caught  by  the  loud  disagree- 
ments voiced  In  UN  debates  and  seldom 
focuses  on  the  work  programs  which  con- 
tinue, almost  despite  the  oratory. 

Among  our  youth.  Interest  in  the  UN  is 
spotty,  although  I  have  the  impression  that 
there  is  much  enthusiasm  and  Idealism 
which  could  be  enlisted  If  only  young  people 
were  persuaded  that  the  UN  had  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  world  affairs. 

The  academic  community  these  days  in- 
cludes relatively  few  specialists  who  find  the 
UN  worthy  of  concentrated  attention,  though 
happily  they  are  among  its  most  effective 
supporters. 

n.   THE    CONGRESS 

The  Congress  shares  the  view  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  carried  out  Its  pri- 
mary mission  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  restore 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  Congress,  as  a 
whole,  tends  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
economic,  social  and  technical  activities  of 
the  UN  system,  though  many  members  of 
Congress  continue  to  give  it  strong  support 
and  to  prod  the  Executive  Branch  to  pay 
more  attention  to  it. 

Congressional  Committees  have  become  in- 
creasingly critical  of  the  steady  and  sub- 
stantial rise  In  the  costs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system.  The  assessed  budgets  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  family  of  specialized 
agencies  have  risen  from  $130.3  million  in 
1960  to  $371.5  million  In  1969.  During  the 
same  period  the  total  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  UN  system  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  relief  activities  grew  from 
$109.7  million  to  $441.7  million. 

Above  all.  Congress  Is  concerned  that  the 
United  States  has  so  little  Influence  on  the 
size  of  budgets  and  the  shape  of  UN  pro- 
grams, and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Congress 
cannot  demand  the  kind  of  accountability 
for  the  uses  made  of  our  contributions  to 
UN  programs  which  it  does  for  other  forms 
of  US  expenditures.  Having  read  only 
sketchy  summaries  of  the  Jackson  Capacity 
Study,  the  Pearson  RejKJrt,  and  similar 
studies,  the  Congress  has  come  to  feel  that 
rising  UN  costs  are  at  least  partly  the  result 
of  mismanagement,  duplication  and  a  lack 
of  priorities. 

You  who  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
follow  UN  affairs  closely  know  that  there  are 
sound  answers  to  many  of  these  criticisms 
and  concerns.  However.  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  concerns  felt  by  our  public  and  the 
Congress  must  be  taken  seriously. 

The  UN  is  no  longer  an  infant  organiza- 
tion. Nor  is  the  UN  system  particularly  small 
in  size.  The  United  Nations  system  has.  in 
fact,  become  a  rather  big  business.  It  is  a 
sizable  conglomerate,  employing  In  all  a  staff 
of  about  30,000  throughout  the  world,  plus 
some  16,000  local  employees  in  relief  and  de- 
velopment activities.  But  It  is  a  conglomerate 
which  lacks  a  central  board  of  directors.  Its 
affiliated  agencies  are  responsible,  in  the  first 
Instance,  to  separate  constituencies  of  medi- 
cal, agricultural,  educational,  scientific  and 
other  Interest  groups  and  specialists.  The 
member  governments,  which  pay  the  bills, 
are  often  unable  to  Impose  a  unifying  disci- 
pline on  their  own  specialists  who  represent 
them  in  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various 
agencies.  They  tend,  as  a  result,  to  shift  the 
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blame  to  the  international  agencies  for  the 
lack  of  coordination,  the  failure  to  set  pri- 
orities and  the  rising  costs  which  many  of 
them  regard  as  excessive. 

The  answer,  surely.  Is  not  to  seek  to  Im- 
pose any  one  government's  order  of  priorities 
or  budget  ceilings  on  these  agencies,  but  to 
Insist  that  the  UN  system  should  org&niee 
Itself  so  as  to  provide  more  information  to 
member  governments,  more  central  direction 
and  a  common  order  of  program  priorities. 
Failing  this,  there  is  bound  to  be  greater  re- 
sistance to  rising  costs  and  a  further  decline 
in  the  support. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  now  is  an  Increased 
sense  of  accountability  to  memt>er  govern- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  administrations  of 
the  UN  specialized  agencies  and  programs. 
Not  that  they  are  not  already  fully  subject 
to  the  decisions  of  their  member  govern- 
ments, decisions  which,  as  I  said,  too  often 
reflect  Inadequate  coordination  in  terms  of 
national  priorities.  But  this  difficulty  is  com- 
pounded If  the  International  administrations 
do  not  make  avaUable  to  the  governments  the 
information  they  need  as  a  basis  for  reaching 
sound  Judgments  on  program  priorities  and 
costs. 

It  is  no  longer  permissible  to  expect  na- 
tional delegations  to  act  on  the  basis  of  late 
and  sometimes  totally  Inadequate  doctmien- 
tation.  Governments  should  not  be  expected 
to  approve  Ulustratlve  programs  which  may 
or  may  not  turn  out  to  be  the  activities  on 
which  funds  are  actually  expended.  Nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  accept  on  faith  the  value 
of  on-going  programs  which  are  either  not 
evaluated  for  actual  results  or,  if  evaluated, 
the  results  are  not  reported  to  governments. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  argue  that  the  s\ims  ex- 
pended by  international  organizations  are 
smaU  in  comparison  with  national  budgets 
or  as  measured  against  needs.  What  matters 
is  how  effectively  available  funds  are  uti- 
lized— and  since  the  funds  are  clearly  in- 
adequate. It  matters  even  more. 

I  want  at  the  same  time  to  commend  the 
initiative  and  drive  displayed  by  most  UN 
agency  and  program  administrations.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  heartening  and  promising 
signs  on  the  UN  scene,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  the  disillusionment  felt  in  other 
quarters.  But  they  must  also  see  to  It  that 
member  governments  are  given  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  evaluate  their  performance 
and  to  share  their  enthusiasm. 

They  mxist  also  begin  to  see  their  roles 
more  as  members  of  the  UN  system  and  less 
as  Independent  entities.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  what  we 
now  see  as  an  excessive  degree  of  decentrali- 
zation in  the  system.  The  UN  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU  and  the  General  Assembly 
must  assert  their  responsibility  to  assess 
overaU  priorities  throughout  the  UN  system. 

I  have  felt  it  appropriate  to  mention  these 
facts  of  life  here  because  I  know  I  will  not 
be  misunderstood  by  an  audience  dedicated 
to  supporting  the  UN.  I  hope  you  agree  with 
me  that  constructive  criticism  is  needed 
from  its  supporters  if  any  organization  Is 
to  grow  and  maintain  Its  vitality. 

There  Is  another  point  to  be  made  about 
the  feeUng  of  disillusionment  felt  today 
about  the  UN.  Much  of  It  reflects  confusion 
about  the  essential  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations.  Let's  recaU  what  It  is  all  about:  It 
was  established  to  promote  the  building  of 
a  world  order  which  can  promote  peace,  Jus- 
tice and  progress.  Philosophers  have  thought 
in  these  terms  throughout  the  ages,  but 
only  in  this  century  have  nations  actuaUy 
engaged  In  practical  cooperation  to  Imple- 
ment this  vision.  This  Is  a  venture  even 
more  bold,  complex  and  difficult  than,  say, 
the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

Yet.  whereas  we  understand  the  rr~l  for 
a  systems-wide  approach  in  the  application 
of  new  technologies  to  the  conquest  of  outer 
space,  we  often  appear  to  be  seeking  short- 
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cuts  In  the  task  of  creating  a  world  order. 
The  fault  lies  not  Ln  the  Charter,  which  es- 
tablished a  solid  frameworlc  for  this  venture, 
but  In  our  expectations,  which  were  dis- 
torted by  the  anguish  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  succeeding  conflicts.  Somehow  we 
came  to  believe  that  If  only  we  had  the  proper 
machinery,  we  could  assure  peace.  So  we 
began  creating  machinery  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  law  throughout  the  world  before  we  had 
created  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  law. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  disillusion  If  we 
remember  what  we  are  about.  The  need  for 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  UN  as  a 
peacekeeper  Is  urgent.  Our  successive  mili- 
tary involvements  abroad  are  proof  of  the 
desperate  need  for  an  effective  multilateral 
system  of  peacekeeping  and  for  the  accepted 
procedures  for  the  pacific  settlement  and  ad- 
judlca'.ion  of  disputes  Moreover,  new  tasks 
for  international  cooperation  are  emerging, 
of  which  the  most  readily  understood  is  the 
need  to  deal  with  threats  to  our  environ- 
ment— a  multilateral  task  If  ever  there  was 
one 

But  we  must  think  more  reallstlclaly  about 
the  future.  What  do  we  want  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  doing  five,  ten,  twenty-five  years 
from  now?  What  are  the  obstatcles?  How 
can  we  remove  them,  or  get  around  them? 
What  actions  can  the  United  States  take,  by 
itself,  to  strengthen  the  Organization? 

tn.    THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Let  nif  say  a  word  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Administration  of  President  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
have,  at  every  appropriate  opportunity,  re- 
affirmed their  belief  in.  and  support  for,  the 
United  Nations  In  September  1969.  the  Pres- 
ident made  a  major  policy  address  at  the 
General  Assembly  and  suggested  some  speci- 
fic tasks  for  the  United  Nations,  including 
action  to  discourage  hijacking  of  airplanes, 
to  encourage  International  voluntary  serv- 
ice, to  foster  the  related  objectives  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  population  control, 
to  protect  the  environment,  and  to  share 
the  benefits  of  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

To  this  list  he  added,  in  his  February  19, 
1970  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  Congress,  the 
need  to  develop  international  law  in  regard 
to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the 
boundary  between  the  continental  shelf  and 
the  deep  seabeds.  and  the  need  for  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  a  regime  for  exploita- 
tion of  the  deep  seabed  resources. 

Secretary  Rogers,  in  his  speech  on  April 
25  to  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  called  in  particular  for  Increased  re- 
liance on  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice— one  of  the  six  "principal  organs"  of 
the  United  Nations — and  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  to  increase  the  Influence  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Court. 

Under  Secretary  Richardson,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  April  29  to  the  Convocation  on  the 
Challenge  of  Building  Peace,  stressed  the 
need  for  utilizing  fuUy  procedures  for  main- 
taining the  peace  which  BlTb  available  both 
through  regional  organizations  and  the 
United  Nations.  He  called  for  prompt  action 
to  break  the  impasse  on  UN  peacekeeping 
procedures,  stressing  that  agreement  should 
be  reached  on  procedures  that  are  politically 
resonslve,  efficient  In  administration  and 
adaptable  to  rapidly  evolving  events.  He  also 
called  for  efforts  to  revitalize  Articles  14.  33 
and  36  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  re- 
lating to  methods  of  adjtistment  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
poBsibllitles  for  constructive  action  open  to 
the  Secretary  General  under  Article  99  and 
to  the  desirability  of  making  the  Security 
Council  a  greater  center  for  world  consul- 
tations by  holding  periodic  meetings  at  the 
foreign  ministers  level. 

We  have  given  solid  evidence  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations   and   the   UN 
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system  by  ratifying  the  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities Convention,  seeking  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20  million  as  our  contribution  to 
the  expansion  of  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters, requesting  sizable  Increases  in  our  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program,  and  by  submitting  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  for  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  today  Just  announced 
that  he  is  proposing  that  all  nations  adopt, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  treaty  under  which 
they  would  renounce  all  national  claims  over 
the  natural  resources  of  the  seabed  beyond 
the  point  where  the  high  seas  reach  a  depth 
of  200  meters  and  would  agree  to  regard 
these  resources  as  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  The  President  further  proposed 
that  the  Treaty  should  establish  an  Inter- 
national regime  of  the  exploitation  of  sea- 
bed resources  beyond  this  limit  and  that  this 
regime  should  include  the  collection  of  sub- 
stantial mineral  royalties  to  be  used  for 
International  community  purposes,  particu- 
larly economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  The  regime  should  also  establish 
general  rules  to  prevent  unreasonable  Inter- 
ference with  other  uses  of  the  ocean,  to  pro- 
tect the  ocean  from  pollution,  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  investments  and  to  provide  for 
peaceful  and  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Coastal  nations  would  act  as  trustees 
for  the  International  community  In  an  Inter- 
national trusteeship  zone,  comprising  the 
continental  margins  seaward  of  200  meters 
depth  off  their  coasts  and  agreed  interna- 
tional machinery  would  authorize  and  regu- 
late exploration  and  use  of  seabed  resources 
beyond  the  margins. 

The  United  States  will  Introduce  specific 
proposals  to  these  ends  at  the  August  meet- 
ing of  the  UN  Seabeds  Committee.  Pending 
agreement  on  a  treaty,  the  President  has  in- 
dicated we  woud  be  prepared  to  Join  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  other  states  In  an  In- 
terim policy  under  which  all  permits  for  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seabeds  beyond  200  meters 
deep  would  be  issued  subject  to  the  Inter- 
national regime  to  be  agreed.  During  the 
Interim  period  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  by  a  state  from  exploita- 
tion beyond  200  meters  should  be  turned 
over  to  an  appropriate  international  develop- 
ment agency  for  assistance  to  developing 
countries. 

In  his  talk  last  Wednesday  Ambassador 
Yo6t  outlined  to  you  the  areas  In  which  we 
are  conducting  Intensive  studies  and  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  early  Initiatives.  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Government 
are  not  paralyzed  by  the  crisis  of  confidence 
In  the  UN.  We  are  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

We  are  taking  our  cue  from  a  directive 
which  President  Nixon  had  issued  on  Jan- 
uary 8  of  this  year.  It  stressed  that  the  Pres- 
ident believes  It  should  be  the  special  aim 
of  his  administration  to  make  our  partici- 
pation In  international  organization  affairs 
as  effective  as  possible.  In  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  supervise  and  coordi- 
nate all  activities  of  the  executive  agencies 
relating  to  our  participation  In  these  or- 
ganizations, the  directive  stated: 

"In  this  connection,  he  anticipates  that 
you  will  keep  under  constant  review  how  our 
worldwide  responsibilities  can  best  be  served 
through  such  participation.  Identifying  pri- 
ority areas  for  the  investment  of  our  re- 
soxirces  and  efforts  In  International  pro- 
grams, formulating  the  United  States  po- 
sition on  programs  and  budgets,  conducting 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  each  major  orga- 
nization's program  performance,  and  recom- 
mending measures  designed  to  Improve  their 
effectiveness." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  a 
timely  and  appropriate  directive.  We  need 
to  take  our  bearings  with  care  as  we  ap- 
proach   the    next    quarter   century    of    the 
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United  Nations  so  that  we  do  not  again  lose 
sight  of  the  need  to  create  the  necessary 
Infrastructure  for  the  world  order  we  seek. 
It  can  only  be  achieved  through  patient, 
persistent  effort.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
chasing  the  mirage  of  Instant  peace  and  to 
apply  ourselves  more  effectively  to  the  con- 
crete tasks  we  now  see  plainly  before  us. 

Prom  my  observations,  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence In  the  United  Nations  can  be  over- 
come: 

If  the  United  Nations  adopts  the  needed 
Internal  reforms; 

If  it  takes  other  stepw  to  adjust  its  pro- 
cedures and  programs  to  the  political,  social 
and  technical  realities  of  today:  and 

If  the  Congress  and  the  public  are  con- 
vinced that  the  United  Nations  Is  doing 
things  that  need  to  be  done  and  that  bene- 
fit the  United  States  as  well  as  other  nations. 

Convincing  the  public  and  the  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  successfully 
carrying  on  needed  activities  Is  a  task  par- 
ticularly stated  to  the  UNA.  The  UNA  and 
Its  member  organizations  and  affiliates  are, 
Insofar  as  United  Nations  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  knowledgeable  NGO's  In 
the  country.  As  such,  you  have  an  extraordi- 
nary opportunity — may  I  say  responsibility — 
to  let  our  citizens  know  what  the  United 
Nations  actually  does  in  Its  many  flelds  of 
action,  and  to  show  how  these  UN  activi- 
ties are  of  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  the  UN  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  has  not  been  adequately 
explained  In  terms  of  United  States  Inter- 
ests. We  know  that  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization Is  carrying  on  a  vast  anti-smallpox 
campaign,  but  who  bothers  to  explain  how 
it  relates  to  the  absence  of  smallpox  here? 
How  many  people  know  that  the  WHO  Is 
responsible  for  those  yellow  health  cards  we 
carry  abroad  which  testify  to  the  standard- 
ization of  Innoculatlons  achieved  by  that 
organization? 

It  might  be  useful  for  our  citizens  to  learn 
a  little  bit  more  about  the  history  of  the 
international  agencies.  They  should,  for  ex- 
ample, know  that  It  w^as  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Postmaster  General,  Montgomery  Blair,  who 
called  the  first  International  conference  to 
straighten  out  what  was  then  an  Interna- 
tional postal  mess.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  and  the  convenience  we 
all  enjoy  today  of  mailing  a  letter  and  being 
reasonably  sure  that  It  will  be  delivered 
abroad  no  matter  what  Its  destination.  They 
should  know  that  when  they  tune  in  the 
local  radio  station  they  are  spared  Interfer- 
ence from  other  stations  thanks  to  the  al- 
location of  frequencies  accomplished  by 
the  ITU. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  understand  that 
there  exist  International  standsu-ds  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  planes  and  ships,  that 
there  exist  agreed  signals  for  take-offs  and 
landings  on  international  air  routes,  that  we 
have  rules  of  the  road  to  govern  traffic  at 
sea  and  that  International  organizations  es- 
tablished these  safety  regulations?  Only  yes- 
terday President  Nixon  submitted  to  the 
Senate  two  treaties  drafted  last  year  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  another  UN  body.  These  trea- 
ties are  designed  to  guard  against  pollution 
of  the  seas. 

I  hope  that  the  UNA  will  continue  to  give 
us  your  views,  your  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals for  both  United  States  and  United 
Nations  policies.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  keep  the  public  Informed  about  the  work 
of  the  entire  UN  system.  Only  through  such 
concerted  efforts  can  we  assure  that  the 
United  Nations  remains  relevant  to  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  world  community,  that  It 
Is  seen  to  be  relevant  and  actively  engaged 
In  meeting  those  needs  and  that,  as  a  result. 
It  receives  the  full  support  It  requires  from 
the  United  States  and  oither  memben. 
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AGGERATED FEARS  OF  THE  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  A  PULLOUT 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  itxtnrcsaTK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  argue  about  the  reasons  for  the 
United  States  to  stay  in  Vietnam.  Two  of 
the  arguments  used  by  those  who  favor 
the  continued  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  are  the  "bloodbath" 
idea  and  containing  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. These  two  points  are  answered 
by  the  Concerned  Asian  Scholars  at 
Cornell  University,  as  follows: 

If  we  pull  out  wont  there  be  a  bloodbath? 

There  already  Is  a  bloodbath  In  progress 
In  Vietnam.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
present  flghtlng  In  Vietnam  results  In  a 
civilian  total  of  over  100,000  casualties  per 
year  (see  U.S.  Senate  Sub-Committee  to 
Investigate  Problems  Connected  with  Re- 
fugees and  Escapees),  and  that  Vietnamese 
military  combat  deaths  (both  sides  included) 
have  totalled  more  than  700,000  since  1965. 

No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  what 
win  happen  when  the  U.S.  leaves  Vietnam, 
and  because  of  U.S.  complicity  in  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  bears 
heavy  responsibility  for  any  killings  which 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  Intense  hatreds 
which  have  developed  ;vlthln  Vietnam  over 
the  past  15  years.  Asylum,  as  provided  In  the 
Hatfield /McOovern  amendment,  could  and 
should  be  offered  to  those  Vietnamese  so 
compromised  by  their  association  with  the 
U.S.  that  their  lives  are  endangered.  (Since 
the  U.S.  has  provided  asylum  to  some  500.000 
refugees  from  Castro's  Cuba.  It  should  not 
find  It  difficult  to  receive  50,000  to  60.000 
refugees  from  Vietnam.) 

Further,  looking  at  the  question  In  his- 
torical perspective,  there  Is  reason  to  doubt 
the  likelihood  of  a  bloodbath.  The  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  (following  9  years  of  war- 
fare between  PYance  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
Vletmlnh)  prohibited  political  reprisals,  and 
provided  for  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission machinery  to  supervise  this  provi- 
sion. The  ICC  received  ten  times  as  many 
reports  of  reprisals  In  the  South  as  in  the 
North.  The  Diem  government  itself  admitted 
In  1960  that  It  had  arrested  more  than  48.000 
political  prisoners. 

Killings  (an  estimated  10-15.000)  did  oc- 
cur In  the  North  In  1956  In  connection  with 
a  land  reform  program,  but  were  not  under- 
taken as  political  reprisals  for  collaboration 
with  the  FYench  as  has  sometimes  been  al- 
leged. Ho  Chi  Minh  removed  the  responsible 
officials  and  took  over  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram himself,  and   the  killings   ceased. 

The  other  example  sometimes  cited  by 
proponents  of  the  bloodbath  theory  is  the 
so-called  Hue  massacre.  During  the  1968  Tet 
offensive  Hue  was  held  by  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  for  three  weeks, 
and  was  recaptured  by  U.S.  marines  In  se- 
vere fighting.  At  the  time  It  was  estimated 
by  U.S.  officials  that  3600  civilians  had  been 
killed  in  the  fighting.  Of  these.  South  Viet- 
namese officials  at  the  scene  estimated  that 
200-300  had  been  deliberately  executed:  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  estimated  1000.  Many  of 
those  executed  were  members  of  the  police 
and  secret  police,  not  Innocent  civilians  as 
the  Administration  now  claims.  Most  of  the 
executions  In  Hue  were  committed  In  a  heat 
of  battle  situation,  and  are  not  Indicative 
of  what  Is  to  be  expected  following  an  armi- 
stice. The  only  precedent  for  this  Is  the 
above  mentioned  experience  following  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreements. 

Aren't  we  helping  to  prevent  the  spread 
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of  communism  through  ovu:  action  in  South- 
east Asia? 

(1)  The  strongest  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
communism  Is  nationalism.  Official  UjS.  pol- 
icy In  Asia  has  been  to  build  up  strong  na- 
tionalist governments;  however,  the  means 
used  have  undermined  the  objective.  The  VS. 
has  given  massive  and  unconditional  aid  and 
support  to  antl -communist  governments  In 
Vietnam,  Thailand  and  Laos.  As  these  gov- 
ernments have  become  Increasingly  depend- 
ent on  U.S.  aid  they  have  come  to  rely  on 
U.S.  support  rather  than  the  backing  of  their 
own  people.  They  have  thus  become  increas- 
ingly Insulated  from  and  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  their  citizens.  U.S.  aid  has  not 
only  weakened  what  democratic  Impulses 
these  governments  may  have  had,  but  has  di- 
rectly contributed  to  exceedingly  high  levels 
of  corruption.  Even  the  facade  of  democracy 
has  disappeared  as  military  regimes  have 
come  to  power  throughout  the  area.  This  Is 
a  situation  In  which  popular  unrest  has  tra- 
ditionally occurred  and  which  now  provides 
ready-made  followers  for  communist  lead- 
ers. Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
patriotic  Vietnamese  were  forbidden  to  run 
in  the  carefxilly  controlled  elections  of  1967, 
the  U.S.  backed  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam received  only  35%  of  the  vote;  nearly 
half  of  Laos  Is  under  the  control  of  the  pro- 
commtmlst  Pathet  Lao;  and  ThaUand  faces 
growing  rebellions  In  the  Northeast,  North 
and  South. 

U.S.  fear  of  neutralist  governments  as  an 
easy  prey  for  communist  movements  led  It 
to  engineer  the  overthrow  of  the  Souvanna 
Phouma  government  In  Laos  In  1958 — lead- 
ing to  a  civil  war  In  that  country,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  the  communist  Pathet 
Lao  gained  in  strength  and  can  today 
threaten  at  will  to  capture  the  capital  city.  In 
Cambodia,  Prince  Sihanouk  was  able  to  main- 
tain an  Independent  nationalist  government 
against  communist  pressures  by  following  a 
neutralist  policy  In  International  affairs  and 
by  refusing  aid  from  or  close  ties  with  the 
U.S.  His  overthrow  In  March  1970  by  the 
Lon  Nol-Slrlk  Matak  coup  and  the  U.S.- 
South  Vietnamese  intervention  in  Cambodia 
have  not  only  ended  the  possibility  of  a 
neutralist  government  there,  but  have  wid- 
ened the  Vietnam  war  to  encompass  yet  an- 
other country. 

(2)  The  U.S.  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
threat  of  communism  In  Southeast  Asia 
through  military  means  and  by  backing  the 
extreme  right-wing  rather  than  the  broadly- 
based,  generally  neutralist  middle,  has  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  moderate  elements 
determining  the  destiny  of  their  country.  In 
Vietnam  only  the  communists  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  have  access  to  eirms:  as 
long  BS  the  struggle  is  waged  on  the  battle- 
field there  is  no  role  for  the  "third  force" — 
the  moderates,  nationalists,  Buddhists  and 
others — who  want  an  end  to  the  war  and 
the  establishment  of  a  truly  nationalist  gov- 
ernment. In  a  military  struggle  the  commu- 
nists may  well  win;  In  a  political  struggle 
they  are  less  likely  to  do  so. 

(3)  The  war  In  Vietnam  has  caused  wide- 
spread destruction  of  the  country  and  the 
creation  of  conditions  of  chaos  and  devasta- 
tion in  which  communism  has  always  found 
its  greatest  opportunity  to  pose  as  the  only 
force  able  to  meet  the  real  needs  and  desires 
of  the  people.  The  ending  of  the  flghtlng, 
and  the  use  for  purposes  of  reconstruction  of 
even  a  fraction  of  the  amotmt  now  being 
spent  on  the  war,  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  conditions  of  peace,  reduced  poverty 
and  greater  stability  In  which  communism 
would  have  less  appeal. 

(4)  A  united  Vietnam  would  be  the 
strongest  barrier  to  the  extension  of  Chinese 
power  In  Southeast  Asia.  Although  North 
Vietnam  shares  the  Marxlst-LeninLst  Ideology 
with  China,  China  and  Vietnam  are  tradi- 
tional enemies.  It  Is  significant  that  three 
of  the  four  battles  commemorated  in  the 
national  museum  In  Hanoi  are  battles  against 
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the  Chinese  (the  fourth  is  Dlen  Blen  Pbu — 
against  the  French) .  Were  Vietnam  to  be  re- 
unifled,  even  under  the  leadership  of  the 
communists  In  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
country  would  more  closely  resemble  Yugo- 
slavia's nationalist — and  strongly  Independ- 
ent— government,  rather  than  the  puppet 
regime  of  East  Germany. 


DIRECT     AIR     SERVICE     BETVTEEN 
PORTLAND-SEATTLE  AND  TOKYO 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaxGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion supporting  briefs  by  Pan  American 
and  Braniff  for  direct  air  service  be- 
tween Portland-Seattle  and  Tokyo. 
These  applications  are  presently  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  petition  for  expeditious  action 
was  submitted  by  the  city  of  Portland. 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Port- 
land Freight  Traffic  Association,  and  the 
Port  of  Portland.  The  State  of  Oregon 
also  is  a  party  through  the  public  utility 
commissioner  and  the  transportation 
department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  makes 
some  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
pending  applications  that  would  provide 
Portland  with  its  first  direct  service  to 
the  Orient.  Let  me  relate  just  a  few  of 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  Portland  is  a  metro- 
politan area  of  close  to  1  million  ixjpula- 
tion.  Yet  the  city  has  no  single  plane 
service  to  the  Orient.  Portland  is  a  major 
gateway  to  the  Far  East.  Portland  and 
the  State  of  Oregon  have  long  had  a 
strong  community  of  Interest  with  Ja- 
pan. As  a  major  port.  Portland  is  a  ma- 
jor distributing  center  of  Japanese 
manufacturers. 

The  discrimination  in  direct  airline 
service  is  hurting  the  economy  of  the 
area.  Seattle  has  two  daily  nonstops  to 
Tokyo,  Minneapolis  has  two  direct  daily 
flights  and  Cleveland  and  Washington 
have  once  daily  direct  service. 

Northwest  Airlines  provides  connect- 
ing service  in  the  westbound  direction 
only — one  connection  in  Anchorage  with 
a  3 -hour  layover  and  an  afternoon 
connection  with  a  2-hour  layover  in  Se- 
attle. Not  only  must  Portland-Orient 
traffic  change  planes,  it  must  experience 
substantial  delays  in  connections,  thus 
making  the  elapsed  time  longer  than  its 
competitive  gateways. 

That  this  inconvenient  service  inhibits 
traffic  can  be  demonstrated  when  you 
compare  the  greatly  increased  Orient 
traffic  at  other  large  cities  with  single 
plane  service. 

In  1965.  Portland  generated  much  more 
Tokyo  traffic  than  either  Cleveland  or 
Minneapolis — at  that  time  without  a  di- 
rect airline  link.  There  were  672  board- 
ings from  Portland.  396  from  Cleveland, 
and  444  from  Minneapolis.  Yet  by  1968 
Cleveland's  traffic  increased  454  percent 
and  Minneapolis'  353  percent  with  the 
direct  plsuie  service.  Portland  jumped 
189  percent,  but  fell  below  the  two  cities 
in  the  number  of  boardings. 

There  Is  a  wealth  of  other  supporting 
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data  suporting  Portland's  application  for 
direct  service.  The  evidence  Is  on  file  with 
the  CAB,  and  I  am  confident  there  will 
be  a  ruling  favorable  to  the  city  for  im- 
proved air  service  to  the  Orient. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DRUGS  AND  YOUTH 


JuTie  3,  1970 


COURT    EXECUTTV^ES     IN    CIRCUIT 
COURTS  OF  APPEALS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    KEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  with  the  opera- 
tion of  our  courts,  due  In  large  measure 
to  undue  delays  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  has  brought  about  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  growing  need  to  provide  our 
courts  with  persons  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  modern  management  tech- 
niques. Although  the  Federal  circuit  and 
district  courts  processed  a  total  of  115.- 
000  cases  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  ex- 
pended $106  million  in  a  system  em- 
ploying more  than  7,000  people,  there 
is  no  provision  for  management  per- 
sonnel except  on  the  national  level 
through  the  Administrative  OflBce  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  legislation 
today  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  court  executive  for  each  of 
the  eleven  circuits.  The  concept  of  the 
court  executive  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  American  Bar  Association.  In 
a  report  of  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion— "Accommodating  the  Workload  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals'— it  was  stated 
that  the  administrative  facilities  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  should  be  greatly 
strengthened.  The  court  should  have  an 
administrative  ofQcer  responsible  to  the 
circuit  council  having  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of 
the  court's  business. 

In  an  address  before  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Chief  Justice  voiced 
his  strong  concern  about  procedural  de- 
lays in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
said  that  principal  underlying  causes  of 
these  delays  was  "a  lack  of  up-to-date 
procedures  and  standards  for  admin- 
istration or  management,  and  the  lack  of 
trained   managers'   for   the   courts. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  would 
assure  that  the  proposed  circuit  execu- 
tives will  be  persons  who  have  the  req- 
uisite managerial  expertise.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  five- 
member  Board  of  Certification  which 
would  establish  the  qualifications  for 
certification  as  well  as  certify  appli- 
cants. The  circuit  council  would  appoint 
the  circmt  executive  from  the  list  of 
certified  applicants.  Properly  utilized, 
the  circuit  executive  vrtll  relieve  the 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  of  most  of  his 
administrative  burdens,  conserving  the 
judge's  time  for  the  exercise  of  the  judi- 
cial function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  designed 
to  modernize  our  court  operations, 
should  prove  to  be  effective  in  expediting 
the  business  of  the  courts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  drugs  and  drug  abuse  and  how 
to  deal  with  it  is  one  for  which  we  have 
yet  to  find  an  adequate  solution.  Vari- 
oiis  experts  have  advanced  theories  rang- 
ing from  increasing  the  severity  of  sen- 
tences to  making  drugs  readily  and  le- 
gally available;  but  the  problem  remains 
unsolved.  The  growth  of  the  market  for 
illicit  drugs  is  astounding,  and  most  of 
this  demand  is  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  all  sympathize  with  the 
adult  addict  who  must  barter  his  soul 
and  very  often  his  freedom  to  be  able  to 
buy  his  "daily  fix."  However,  all  parents 
and  concerned  people  must  be  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  recent  evidence  of 
an  increasing  number  of  youths  who  are 
drug  users.  Without  speculating  on  the 
likelihood  of  progression  from  the  so- 
called  soft  drugs  to  the  hard  drugs,  we 
can  all  unite  in  our  revulsion  against  the 
drug  pusher  standing  near  the  school- 
yard dispensing  drugs  to  our  children. 
Without  meaning  to  cast  my  lot  with 
the  alarmists.  I  do  believe  that  drug 
abuse  is  quickly  becoming  a  problem  of 
national  significance  and  should  be  a 
matter  of  national  concern. 

It  is  for  the  piirpose  of  bringing  the 
full  scope  of  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  Cor- 
nell Alumni  News  which  vividly  pointa 
out  the  extent  of  this  problem  among  our 
youth : 

A  New  Attitude  On  Dbucs 

(By  Allan  J.  Mayer) 

"They  see  you  moving  about  and  they 
come  up  acting  real  hip  and  ask,  'You 
straight?'  And  I  say  'Yeah'  and  then  get  on 
to  dealing.  They're  big  on  plUs  and  marijuana, 
but  they'll  buy  heroin  Just  to  show  you 
they're  hip." 

There  are  now  25.000  drug  addicts  In  New 
York  City  under  the  age  of  19.  They  are  shiv- 
ering In  Harlem  alley-ways  and  they  are  wip- 
ing their  runny  noees  on  Mom's  decorator- 
design  Scott  towels  In  Forest  Hills.  Some  of 
them  have  been  shooting  up  since  they  were 
In  the  sixth  grade.  Two  hundred  twenty-four 
of  them  died  last  year,  most  from  over-dos- 
ing, a  few  from  shooting  roach  powder  Into 
their  veins.  Twenty  of  them  were  under  fif- 
teen, one  of  them,  a  cute  but  shy  kid  named 
Walter  Vandermeer.  was  12.  By  this  summer, 
says  Dr.  JuUanne  Densen-Oerber,  the  di- 
rector of  Odyssey  House,  there  will  be  more 
than  100,000  yoting  addicts  dying  their  slow 
and  miserable  death  In  New  York  City, 

We  have  been  talking  quite  nonchalantly 
about  drugs  (or  dope,  or  stuff,  or  whatever  It 
Is  they're  calling  It  these  days)  for  a  number 
of  years  now.  We  make  Jokes  about  It  on  tele- 
vision, we  make  films  about  It  In  Hollywood, 
and  we  marvel  at  Its  apparent  wide-spread 
acceptance.  But  for  those  wags  who  t\irned 
the  old  political  promise  Inside  out  and  had 
It  come  out  reading  "Pot  In  every  chicken," 
the  chicken  Is  once  again  coming  to  roost. 
As  a  teacher  at  Charles  Evans  Hughes  High 
School  (known  In  New  York  as  "The  Mar- 
ket")  bitterly  observed,  "now  that  heroin  Is 
getting  out  of  the  ghettos,  everybody  Is  be- 
ginning to  see  It  as  a  problem." 

Smoking  grass  may  not  lead  directly  to 
shooting   smack,   as  many   argue,   and  you 


could  probably  name  dozens  of  people  you 
know  who  turn  on  but  who  wouldn't  go  near 
"hard  stuff."  Yet,  sadly,  the  argument  doesn't 
ring  true  when  you  go  home  to  Queens,  as  I 
did  a  summer  or  two  ago,  and  see  the  13- 
year-olds  giving  out  Seconals  and  Amyl  Ni- 
trate capsules  like  they  were  candy,  and  the 
14-year-old3  shooting  up  In  the  handball 
courts  at  Russel  Sage  Junior  High  School  at 
4  in  the  afternoon.  Sage  Is  not  a  ghetto  school 
and  the  kids  weren't  poor.  And  that  was  all  a 
year  ago. 

Young  kids  are  always  Imitative  of  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters.  What  the  college 
kids  are  doing  they  want  to  do — and  then 
some.  When  I  was  a  freshman  two  years  ago, 
high  school  kids  who  turned  on  were  still 
somewhat  of  a  novelty.  But  the  social  anthro- 
pologists tell  us  that  the  difference  between 
generations  these  days  Is  less  than  three 
years,  and  It  seems  to  be  true.  Anyone  going 
back  to  visit  the  old  playground  now  to  see 
what  the  neighborhood  kids  are  Into  who 
doesn't  feel  out  of  It  Is  only  fooling  himself. 
Rego  Park,  a  neighborhood  In  Queens  right 
next  to  the  one  where  I  grew  up.  Is  now 
known  as  "Sales  City."  I  remember,  when 
I  was  15  or  so  and  shooting  pool  at  a  "bllUard 
emporium"  called  the  Cue  Club,  that  there 
was  some  dealing  going  on  there.  It  was 
mostly  grass  and  when  I  was  16  a  big  stink 
was  made  of  It  when  they  Installed  two-way 
mirrors  in  the  bathrooms  to  discourage 
dealers.  All  It  accomplished  was  that  the 
dealers  moved  upstairs  to  Queens  Boulevard. 
Now  you  can  go  down  the  block  and  buy  any- 
thing you  want  and  the  frightening  thing 
for  me  Is  that  most  of  the  pushers  are  guys 
I  used  to  play  ball  with  In  Junior  high. 
What's  more  frightening  Is  the  desperate 
look  on  everybody's  face.  No  one  smiles  there, 
except  when  they're  nodding.  When  I  went 
back  after  my  freshman  year  most  of  the 
dealing  was  In  pills  and  acid,  but  now,  after 
two  years,  heroin  has  moved  In — and  moved 
In  solidly. 

Petty  thefts  are  up  In  Forest  Hills  and  Rego 
Park,  the  sign  that  there  are  Junkies  fre- 
quenting the  area — but  you  don't  have  to 
consult  the  police  blotter  to  know  that  a 
lot  of  kids  are  on  smack.  Everybody  laughed 
when  a  pharmacist  opened  a  store  called 
Drug  City.  "HeU,"  one  15-year-old  said,  "I 
guess  the  pushers  are  moving  Inside  again." 
It's  not  really  funny,  not  when  the  so- 
caUed  "good  kids"  who  are  messing  up  their 
lives  with  Junk  are  kids  that  you  know,  kids 
you've  gone  to  school  with,  kids  whom  you 
see  when  you  come  home  on  vacation  and 
who  say  to  you,  glassy-eyed  and  shivering, 
"Hey  man.  what's  happening?"  It's  not  funny 
because  the  things  you're  Into  are  a  million 
miles  away  from  anything  theyYe  Interested 
In;  and  It's  not  funny  when  you  ask  them 
the  question  back  and  they  give  you  a  vague 
smile  and  say.  "Nothln'  much.  I  got  burned 
last  week  but  there's  some  good  stuff  around 
now." 

Whose  fault  Is  It,  you  ask?  Well,  to  begin 
with  that's  the  wrong  question  but  If  you 
want  an  answer  It's  that  It's  our  fault.  It's 
the  fault  of  a  society  in  which  pill  taking 
Is  a  way  of  life  (".  .  .  for  headache  take 
aspirin,  for  tension  take  .  .  .").  it's  the  fault 
of  the  self-proclaimed  Messiahs  who  are  so 
busy  pushing  the  good  side  of  their  product 
that  they  forget  about  the  bad  side.  Mostly, 
though,  It's  our  fault  because  we  are  the 
people  who  made  grass  hip.  who  admired 
the  guy  who  tripped,  who  made  It  fashionable 
to  say.  "Yeah  man,  I've  tried  smack  It's 
okay." 

The  people  who've  dealt  with  the  problem 
all  their  lives  Imow  It's  no  Joke.  The  Black 
Panthers  of  Corona,  a  poorer  section  In 
Queens,  weren't  fooling  around  when  they 
passed  out  a  leaflet  listing  the  names  of  the 
neighborhood  pushers — the  leaflet  was  head- 
ed, "Pushers  Wanted  for  Murder." 

But,  as  frightening  as  the  street  evidence 
IB,  what's  more  frightening  la  that  nobody 
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Is  quite  sure  what  to  do  about  It.  Methadone 
treatments,  allowing  physicians  to  prescribe 
narcotics  for  patient-addicts,  these  are  not 
solutions — they  are  merely  stop-gaps.  The 
solution,  ultimately,  will  have  to  run  deeper, 
It  will  have  to  do  something  about  our  atti- 
tudes, our  smugness,  our  concern  with  what's 
hip. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  the  right  to  take  away 
our  personal  pleasures,  perhaps  the  cop  who 
busts  you  for  possession  Is  also  depriving 
you  of  an  Inalienable  right — but,  then,  did 
12-year-old  Walter  Vandermeer  have  the 
right  to  die.  alone,  of  an  overdose  of  heroin 
In  a  Harlem  bathroom? 


CALIFORNIA  FARMWORKERS  EARN 
TOP  INCOME 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  cAuroRMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  Bakersfield  News  Bulletin  report- 
ing that  California  farmworkers  earn 
well  over  the  national  average  of  $2.21 
an  hour  for  farm  laborers.  Many  peopl-- 
have  tried  to  discredit  agriculture  by  say- 
ing farmworkers  in  California  earned 
only  $1.60  an  hour.  The  survey  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  re- 
ported in  this  article  verifies  that  Cali- 
fornia farmers  pay  the  highest  wages  in 
the  Nation. 

Not  only  does  California  produce  some 
of  the  best  agricultural  crops  in  the  Na- 
tion, but  our  farmers  pay  the  highest 
wages  to  their  workers. 

I  include  the  article  entitled  "Cali- 
fornia Farmworkers  Earn  Top  Income," 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
California  Fakmworkbrs  Earn  Top  Income 

The  average  American  hired  farm  workers 
paid  by  piece-rate  earned  $2.24  an  hour  In 
January,  according  to  Kern  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

This  Is  Indicated  In  a  new  quarterly  proba- 
bility farm  labor  survey  Issued  for  the  first 
time  this  month.  The  survey,  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service,  supplements  the 
Department's  regular  ftirm  wage  rate  data, 
said  KCPB  manager,  Paul  Franklin. 

He  said  publication  of  wage  rates  for  piece- 
rate  workers  comes  four  years  after  Farm 
Bureau  first  requested  this  service  from  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  In 
1966.  In  April,  1969,  Farm  Bureau  renewed 
the  request  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  M.  Hardin. 

Franklin  said  the  hourly-wage-only  method 
of  reporting  farm  earnings  made  typical  farm 
wages  look  lower  than  they  actually  were, 
especially  In  California  where  most  harvest 
workers  receive  piece-work  payment. 

"Propagandists  looking  to  discredit  agri- 
culture have  been  taking  the  old  average 
per-hour  figures  and  passing  them  off  as 
typical  farm  labor  earnings  in  California." 
said  Franklin.  "The  $2.24  average  per-hour 
wage  for  piece-work  Is  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Caltfomla  farmers  pay  even  more, 
which  demolishes  the  frequent  charge  that 
farm  workers  In  this  state  receive  only  $1.60 
an  hour." 

Franklin  also  pointed  out  that  the  hourly 
average  not  only  Includes  workers  In  lower- 
paying  farm  states,  but  also  many  house- 
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wives,  student  and  other  casual  harvest 
workers  whose  production  Is  such  that  they 
do  not  earn  the  $2.24  hourly  average. 

"These  new  figures  from  USDA  substan- 
tiate wage  information  that  farmers  have 
been  trying  to  get  across  to  the  public,"  said 
Franklin.  "It  can  now  be  seen  that  rejxsrts 
of  earnings  of  $4.00  per  hour  and  more  by 
many  skilled  harvest  workers  are  no  exagger- 
ation." 


SPOKE— A  NEW  YOUTH  MO^VEMENT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  14,  1970.  a  group  of 
Fairfax  County  high  school  students  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  youth  move- 
ment called  SPOKE,  by  news  releases 
sent  to  most  of  the  Washington  area  new 
media. 

As  no  notice  was  carried  in  the  pa- 
pers or  on  television  concerning  their 
group,  they  have  requested  that  I  make 
public  their  formation  as  well  as  their 
goals.  I  feel  sure  our  colleagues  will  agree 
that  theirs  is  a  peaceful  and  construc- 
tive approach  to  becoming  involved  in 
local  and  national  issues,  and  I  would 
hope  that  youngsters  elsewhere  in  our 
Nation  would  want  to  follow  their  lead 
in  this  direction. 

As  I  want  to  make  the  goals  and  ac- 
tivities of  SPOKE  knovN'n  to  all  who  read 
this  Record,  I  insert  their  news  release 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
News   Release   or   SPOKE 

A  group  of  Fairfax  County  high  school 
students  recently  started  a  youth  movement 
called  SPOKE.  "The  organization  Is  designed 
to  emphasize  to  the  students  their  rights 
and  duties  as  citizens.  Their  major  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  The 
SPOKEs  do  not  Intend  to  be  antl-anythlng 
except  that  they  do  wish  to  oppose  the  ac- 
tions of  the  militants  who  seek  social  change 
through  violent  and  unlawful  demonstra- 
tions. They  are  Students  who  want  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives  through  Partici- 
pating In  the  legal  procedures,  to  show  that 
they  are  resfxjnslble  youths  by  Observance  of 
the  laws,  to  become  involved  In  current  Issues 
by  obtaining  the  necessary  Knowledge  for  an 
Intelligent  viewpoint  and  to  enlighten  all 
students  and  their  voting  parents  through 
Education  In  the  form  of  assemblies,  discus- 
sions, etc. 

The  nucleus  of  the  SPOKE  movement  has 
been  started  with  ten  student  charter  mem- 
bers. These  charter  members  are  now  at- 
tempting to  establish  chapters  In  their  local 
high  schools.  With  this  official  recognition 
the  SPOKEs  will  begin  the  movement  to  In- 
form the  students  and  their  parents  of  local 
and  national  Issues.  Two  current  local  issues, 
student  representation  on  the  Fairfax  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  moratorium  on 
buUdlng  permits  are  examples  of  the  type  of 
expected  student  Involvement. 

The  SPOKEs  are  working  eagerly  to  be- 
come established  before  the  summer  vaca- 
tion In  order  to  also  become  Involved  In  the 
political  campaigns;  they  do  however  intend 
to  neither  support  nor  oppose  any  of  the 
political  campaigns,  they  do  however  Intend 
to  study  the  Issues  Involved,  and  then  Indl- 
vldtially  attempt  to  influence  their  parents' 
votes  or  at  least  discuss  the  paramount 
Issues.  With  active  discussions  between  par- 
ents and  students,  of  the  issues  at  stake,  per- 
haps the  generation  gap  may  be  narrowed. 
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Voter  apathy  in  local  elections  has  permitted 
local  vested  interests  to  make  decisions  which 
have  not  always  been  best  for  the  average 
citizen. 

This  station  supports  this  SPOKE  move- 
ment and  upon  request  will  provide  addi- 
tional information  about  organizing  your 
own  student  group. 

SFKDKE — Students  Participating  th  Observ- 
ance, Knowledge,  and  Education  :  Charter 

Whereas,  we  are  Students  who  wish  to  op- 
pose, without  violence,  the  actions  of  mili- 
tants who  seek  social  change  through  violent 
and  unlawfvil  demonstrations,  and 

Whereas,  we  wish  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tives through  Participating  In  the  legal  pro- 
cedures, and 

Whereas,  we  wish  to  show  that  we  axe  re- 
sponsible youths  by  Observance  of  the  laws, 
and 

Whereas,  we  wish  to  become  Involved  In 
current  Issues  by  obtaining  the  necessary 
Knowledge  for  an  Intelligent  viewpoint,  and 

Whereas,  we  vrlsh  to  enlighten  all  students 
and  their  voting  parents  through  Education 
In  the  form  of  assemblies,  discussions,  peti- 
tions, newspapers,  radio,  television  and  small, 
nonviolent  demonstrations  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  i. 

Be  it  therefore  known  that  we*  resolve  to 
accept  our  Individual  and  collective  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  as  citizens  and  for  this 
purpose  to  do  and  perform  every  lawful  act 
and  thing  necessary  and  expedient  to  be  done 
or  performed  and  which  will  be  convenient 
and  advantageous  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  activities  of  SPOKE. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  May  1970. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WHAI.LKY'S  CON- 
STITUENT HIGHLY  HONORED 
FOR  MUSICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Carlton  Chaffee  a  former  resident  of 
Windber,  Pa.,  and  of  my  congressional 
district,  has  been  notified  Uiat  an  op- 
eretta on  which  she  has  collaborated  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  by  Coswih 
House  Press.  The  work,  "Mr.  Crinkle's 
Magic  Spring"  was  written  especially 
for  elementary  children. 

Mrs.  Chaffee,  a  professor  of  music  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  in  Ver- 
million, S.  Dak.,  formerly  was  associated 
with  teaching  elementary  music  in  the 
public  schools  of  South  Dakota  and 
Iowa,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania. 

She  has  been  active  in  South  Dakota 
music  affairs  on  the  State  level  and  re- 
cently w£is  appointed  north-central  dis- 
trict representative  at  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Music 
for  Early  Cliildhood. 

Mrs.  Chaffee  is  the  former  Beatrice 
Shaffer,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Shaffer, 
818  Main  Street,  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  and  the 
late  P.  W.  Shaffer.  She  graduated  from 
Windber  Area  High  School  and  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  children 
are:  Mrs.  Catherine  Baird,  a  teacher  at 
LaSalle.  Colo.;  Lee,  an  engineer,  Denver; 
and  John,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Chaffee  in  this 
notable  achievement. 
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YOU    CAN'T    TALK    INFLATION    TO 
DEATH;  JAWBONING'S  A  JOKE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  have  been  many  proposals  in  recent 
weeks  for  Presidential  "jawboning"  to 
halt  Inflation.  A  constituent  has  sent  me 
the  text  of  the  AprD  18.  1970,  edition  of 
the  New  Republic,  in  which  Edwin  Dale, 
Jr.,  the  distinguished  economics  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  discussed  the 
idea.  The  headline  on  the  story  reads: 
"You  Can't  Talk  Inflation  to  Death; 
Jawboning"s  a  Joke." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  informative 
summary  of  the  problems  involved  in 
such  a  plan  and  I  ask  unanimous  permis- 
sion that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

You   Can't  T.\lk  Intlation  to  Death; 

J.\WBONINC'S    A    JOKZ 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

There  Is  a  very  widespread  belief  among 
persons  of  good  sense  and  good  will  that 
some  form  of  federal  government,  or  Presi- 
dential, intervention  In  the  process  of  pri- 
vate price-setting  and  wage-setting  could 
make  our  inflation  problem  less  severe.  The 
issue  Is  not  wage  and  price  controls,  which  are 
not  backed  by  anyone  with  experience  of  the 
problem,  but  rather  a  wide  variety  of  possible 
techniques  aimed  at  bringing  the  "public 
interest"  to  bear  on  private  decisions. 

Two  first-rate  former  chairmen  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Arthur  Okun 
and  Walter  Heller,  trumpet  the  idea  at  every 
opportunity.  Both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  have  Just  embraced  the 
principle,  though  their  plans  are  very  differ- 
ent. The  Republican  embrace  has  aroused 
particular  interest  because  of  apparent  past 
philosophical  opposition.  This  will  be  an 
effort  to  show  that  by  whatever  name  It  la 
called — "guldeposts,"  jawboning,  arm-twist- 
ing, expKwure  to  the  light  of  public  opinion — 
government  intervention  Into  private  price 
and  wage  decisions  will  smell  as  bad.  It  wont 
work,  particularly  in  the  prices  that  count 
for  all  of  us  in  our  dally  lives. 

But  first.  It  is  only  fair  to  clarify  the  con- 
fusion created  by  one's  opponents.  A  delight- 
ful vagueness  rurrotrnds  this  subject.  Econ- 
omists usually  talk  with  some  precision, 
though  their  ideas  differ.  Politicians  seem  to 
feel,  mainly.  Just  that  the  government  should 
"do  something." 

The  Democrats  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  f  those  who  bothered  to  sign  the 
report,  which  was  not  all)  proposed,  for  ex- 
ample, an  elaborate  scheme  Including 
"quantitative  standards  for  price  and  Income 
changes"  established  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  then  a  new  Federal  Pro- 
ductivity. Price  and  Incomes  OfBce  that 
would  decide  "the  extent  of  compliance  with 
the  price  and  incomes  standards  set  by  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers." 

The  Republicans  had  a  alfferent  Idea.  No 
general  "standards."  no  new  federal  office: 
instead,  the  Administration  should  "imme- 
diately announce  the  Inflatlonarv  Implica- 
tions of  unusually  significant  wage  and  price 
decisions."  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
should  "calculate  and  nroke  public  how  much 
each  price  Increase  adds  to  the  wholesale  or 
consumer  price  index,  and  Indicate  other 
prices  which  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  an  Increase."  And  so  on. 

Okun  has  suggested  some  kind  of  federal 
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'tunplre  ■  to  call  "foul  balls."  Heller  has  pro- 
posed a  revived  form  of  the  old  guldeposts, 
which  tried  to  keep  wage  increases  within  the 
bounds  of  the  growth  of  productivity,  though 
he  now  says  a  cost-of-living  factor  should  be 
added.  The  one  thing  all  the  plans  have  in 
common  Is  the  effort  to  make  private  p>ersons 
do  something  different  from  what  they  other- 
wise would  have  done. 

Let  us,  as  a  starter,  take  up  some  real- 
world  examples  that  have  a  lot  more  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  living  than  the  sort  of  thing 
these  plans  have  In  mind — say,  whether  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  raises  the  price 
of  hot-rolled  sheets. 

The  Mothers  of  Mercy  hospital  In  Peoria 
raises  Its  rate  for  a  room  from  $40  to  $50  a 
day.  Is  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  supposed  to  Intervene? 

Pred  Richards  Auto  Body  Shop  raises  the 
charge  for  fixing  a  fender  In  Richmond  from 
$20  to  $30  Is  President  Nixon  to  call  Pred 
Richards  to  the  White  House? 

The  Permanent  Trust  savings  and  loan 
association  of  Denver  raises  Its  mortgage 
interest  rate  to  8Vi  percent  from  8  percent. 
Win  Mr.  Okun,  or  Paul  McCracken,  his  cur- 
rent counterpart,  fly  to  Denver? 

The  Maryland  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioner authorizes  higher  fire  Insurance  pre- 
lums  on  homes  because  there  are  more  fires 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  has  risen  and  the 
companies  are  losing  money.  Is  the  "Federal 
Productivity,  Price  and  Incomes  Office,"  as 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Democrats,  supposed  to  haul  the  Insurance 
commissioner  before  It? 

There  Is  a  freeze  In  Florida  and  the  price 
of  orange  Juice  goes  up,  raising  the  month's 
consumer  price  Index  by  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  all  by  Itself.  Does  the  Attorney 
General  bring  an  antitrust  suit  against  the 
orange  growers? 

The  Washington  Senators  raise  the  price 
of  seats  to  the  ball  game — also  in  the  Index. 
Does  the  President  announce  that  he  will 
go  to  no  more  ball  games? 

The  New  York  subway,  after  years  of  a 
phony  effort  to  keep  down  the  fare  by  avoid- 
ing maintenance,  finally  raises  the  fare  by 
50  percent  after  a  union  settlement,  and  an 
effort  at  maintenance  begins.  Does  the  Presi- 
dent tell  John  Lindsay  he  Is  a  fink  because 
he  has  raised  the  consumer  price  Index  for 
the  nation,  which  he  has? 

Eternal  strikes  In  Chile  and  Zambia  and 
a  lack  of  transport  In  the  Congo  cause  a 
chronic  supply  shortage  in  copper,  and  even- 
tually the  American  producers  raise  their  do- 
mestic "monopolistic"  price  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  world  price.  Is  the  President 
to  tell  them  they  are  naughty  for  not  raising 
the  price  as  much  as  they  really  should  In 
order  to  "clear  the  market?" 

Joe's  barber  shop  in  Tucson,  the  best- 
known  In  town,  raises  the  price  of  a  haircut 
from  $2  to  $2  50.  and  the  others  follow.  The 
cost  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  Tucson,  at 
least  the  male  citizens,  rises.  Should  Mr. 
McCracken  let  his  hair  grow? 

We  have  all  been  hypnotized  by  the  Idea 
that  the  price  of  steel  or  chemicals  or 
copper  or  sulphur  or  paper — and  the  bar- 
gained wage  Increases  won  by  unions — are 
the  "cause"  of  Inflation,  or  at  least  the  major 
cause.  Heller  and  Okun  have  never  fallen 
into  this  trap.  They  have  always  said  that 
past  mistakes  in  government  fiscal  (budget) 
and  monetary  policy  were  the  real  culprit  in 
our  Inflation.  But  their  continued  belief  that 
Jawboning  In  various  forms  by  the  federal 
government  can  help,  now  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  are  on  the  right  track,  con- 
tributes to  the  hypnosis. 

Okun,  In  a  careful  analysis  that  has  won 
many  converts  In  Congress,  sought  to  show 
early  this  year  that  the  sorts  of  prices  that 
PresldenU  might  be  able  to  influence,  and 
that  President  Johnson  and  his  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  did  Influence,  rose  a  good 
deal  more  In  1969  than  In  the  preceding  three 
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years.  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz,  in  an  equally 
careful  but  almost  entirely  unnoticed  paper 
presented  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
has  sought  to  show  all  the  special  factors 
Involved  In  the  various  products  that  cast 
doubt  on  the  Okun  analysis.  This  Is  no  place 
to  go  Into  the  merits  of  either  case.  But  the 
Important  point  Is  that  the  most  Okun  could 
claim  was  that,  if  the  Nixon  Administration, 
the  government,  had  used  Its  power  of  per- 
suasion or  pressure  or  exposure  to  public 
opinion  or  whatever,  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex last  year  would  have  risen  only  by  be- 
tween  one-half  and  one  percentage  point  less 
than  It  did — not  the  consumer  price  Index. 
And  Okun  made  no  claims  at  all  about  wages 
and  unions.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  fact  that 
In  some  of  these  supposedly  "key"  Indus- 
tries, like  steel,  proflts  were  actually  down 
last  year  despite  the  price  Increases,  and  the 
Industries  might  have  told  the  President, 
in  a  word,  to  go  to  hell. 

Let  us  face  It.  "Incomes  policies" — the 
broad  term  for  voluntary  guidance  by  gov- 
ernment on  supposedly  "key"  or  "major* 
wage  and  price  decisions — have  been  a  flop  In 
Europe.  The  policy  is  breaking  down  com- 
pletely in  Britain  this  year,  but  the  pound 
remains  strong,  mainly  because  Britain's 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  remain  reason- 
able. In  the  United  States  we  are.  In  fact, 
lucky:  only  a  quarter  of  our  labor  force  Is 
unionized  and  a  "wage  explosion"  Is  made 
very  unlikely  by  our  habit  of  long-term  con- 
tracts. In  this  exceptional  year  of  many  major 
contracts,  the  5  million  workers  Involved 
amount  to  less  than  seven  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  Heller  and  Okun  and  the  Con- 
gressional advocates  of  various  methods  of 
Inducing  "restraint"  might  well  say,  thank 
God !  For  of  course  they  have  never  been  able 
to  demonstrate  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
unions,  at  a  time  of  Inflation,  to  show  any 
restraint  at  all. 

Is  this  what  the  preacher  or  politician 
would  call  a  "counsel  of  despair?"  The  an- 
swer Is  yes.  There  Is  no  point  In  expecting 
results  that  cannot  be  achieved.  In  addition, 
there  Is  always  some  danger  that  the  public 
will  begin  to  believe  that  the  wage  Increase 
of  the  auto  workers  or  the  price  of  copper 
"cause"  inflation,  if  the  F>resldent  or  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  or  some  other 
government  body  Is  alwasre  fussing  about 
them.  While  the  analogy  is  not  quite  fair. 
President  Johnson  twisted  steel,  aluminum 
and  sulphur  arms  to  the  tune  of  page-one 
headlines  while  the  budget  drifted  quietly 
into  the  biggest  deficit  In  history  except  for 
World  Wsu-  n.  We  had  inflation  as  a  result. 
The  congressman  who  thinks  Alcoa  or  Jersey 
Standard — or  the  Teamsters — causes  Infla- 
tion is  the  congressman  who  will  vote  for 
more  spending  and  less  taxes  and  will  urge 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pimip  up  the 
money  supply. 

Alas,  Herbert  Stein  of  the  present  Coiincll 
of  E>x>nomlc  Advisers  was  surely  right  when 
he  said  In  early  April:  "The  basic  premise 
upon  which  these  policies  (guldeposts,  etc.) 
rest  is  not  easy  to  believe.  People  who  want 
to  raise  their  own  prices  and  wages  have  not 
only  a  strong  selfish  Interest  In  doing  so: 
they  almost  always  have  a  strong  con\ictlon 
that  what  they  do  is  morally  right  and  good 
for  the  country.  Wc  are  asked  to  believe  that 
people  will  suppress  these  interests  on  the 
basis  of  calculations  made  by  some  econo- 
mists In  Washington  and  appeals  by  the  Pres- 
ident without  legal  staiiiards  or  sanctions." 

The  main  case  against  this  easy  option  of 
government  "Intervention"  is.  obviously,  that 
It  Is  very  unlikely  to  work,  despite  an  occa- 
sional temporary  success  in  rolling  back  a 
given  headline  price  Increase  for  something 
like  aluminum  Ingot.  But  all  Is  not  lost.  Most 
of  the  prices  that  really  affect  us  are  not  set 
by  "big  business"  and  "big  labor."  This  coun- 
try has  had  long  periods  of  fairly  stable 
prices  when  the  government's  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  prevented  excess  demand. 
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or  spending.  The  Mothers  of  Mercy  In  Peoria 
and  Joe's  barber  shop  in  Tucson  will  not 
have  to  raise  prices  If  the  economy  as  a  whole 
is  nort  inflationary.  To  say  that  "monopo- 
listic" situations  in  parts  of  Industry  and 
ports  of  the  labor  force  exist  Is  true;  to  say 
that  they  cause  Inflation,  or  that  appeals 
to  monopolists'  better  nature  will  signifi- 
cantly slow  Inflation,  Is  a  delusion. 


AS  I  SEE  IT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHTJ8BTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  news- 
paper column  which  appeared  in  the 
Medford.  Mass.,  Daily  Mercury,  "As  I 
See  It,"  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gioldman. 

Mr.  Goldman  is  a  distinguished  law- 
yer sind  a  thoughtful  and  concerned  citi- 
zen. I  think  his  comments  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  the  House  said  I 
include  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Medford  (Maas.)   Dally  Mercury, 

May  27,  1970] 

As  I  Sex  It 

(By  Robert  H.  Goldman) 

Incidents  involving  the  lowering  of  the 
Flag  of  our  country  have  recently  caused 
heated  controversy.  Should  Governor  Sargent 
or  Mayor  Lindsay,  as  the  case  may  be,  have 
ordered  the  flag  lowered  In  memory  of  the 
four  slain  Kent  students?  What  kind  of 
precedents  do  such  Incidents  set? 

Then,  too.  the  Flag  has  been  Involved  In 
other  controversies: — thousands  of  construc- 
tion workers,  carrying  hundreds  of  flags,  bat- 
tle peace  groups  In  front  of  New  York's  City 
Hall  and  on  Wall  Street,  and  cry  out  as  they 
do  so,  "We  love  out  Flag!"  "We  protect  our 
Flag!" 

Those  who  "support"  the  war,  proclaim 
their  deep  loyalty  to  the  Flag,  and  often  some 
of  them — not  all  of  them  but  some  of  them — 
attack  those  "opposing"  the  war  as  "un- 
patriotic." 

The  rhetoric  on  all  sides  rises  to  new 
pitches  of  intensity. 

I  have  never  considered  that  the  Flag  of 
our  country  is  merely  a  symbol  of  victory  In 
war,  or  of  war  itself.  Certainly  It  stands  for 
those  who  have  died  in  America's  conflicts, 
from  our  Revolution  down  to  today's  unde- 
clared war  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  any  of  America's  wars, 
whether  we  have  agreed,  or  now  ag^ee  with 
the  particular  conflict,  deserve  our  deepest 
respect.  For  this  beloved  soU  of  America  shall 
one  day  bury  us  all,  young  and  old,  white  and 
black,  poor  and  rich.  We  bowed  our  heads 
this  last  Memorial  Day  to  those  who  died  In 
the  wars  of  our  country,  most  of  whom  rest 
now  in  the  cemeteries  across  our  land. 

But  our  Flag  stands  as  a  symbol  of  our 
nation,  and  our  nation  owes  Its  true  great- 
ness not  to  its  wars,  but  to  Its  work  for  Peace. 
It  Is  the  peaceful  progress  of  America 
through  the  ages.  In  art,  in  literature,  In 
medicine.  In  science.  In  education.  In  creating 
the  highest  standard  of  living  this  world  has 
ever  seen — that  peaceful  progress  of  our  na- 
tion is  also  symbolized  by  the  Flag. 

I  love  this  land  for  what  It  means  to  be  an 
American — and,  to  me,  being  an  American 
means  that  I  regard  the  "greatness"  that  has 
come  to  America,  that  "greatness"  of  which 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  John  P. 
Kennedy  spoke,  the  true  greatness  of  America 
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and  its  Flag,  as  comprising  American  leader- 
ship towards  a  world  of  Peace. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  must  remain  armed 
in  today's  world — but  I  pray  for  the  day 
when  the  name  of  America  and  the  glory 
of  our  Flag  will  be  looked  up  to  by  all  men 
as  representing  the  leadership  of  all  man- 
kind— not  in  War,  but  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space;  not  In  War,  but  In  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  American  science  in  conquering  the 
great  diseases — cancer,  heart  disease,  a  host 
of  others:  not  in  War,  but  in  solving  the 
great  problems  of  ending  poverty  and  hvmger 
and  human  misery. 

So,  I  am  angry  when  the  Hawks  try  to  ap- 
propriate the  Flag  to  themselves — it  Is  not 
theirs  anymore  than  It  belongs  to  any  one 
faction  of  our  citizens.  And  I  am  angry  when 
I  see  how  the  Doves,  "the  dissenters,"  too 
often  fall  txs  realize  that  they  have  as  much 
right  in  their  non-violent  advocacy  of  peace 
to  "Stand  behind  the  Flag"  as  the  moat 
hawkish  hawk. 

For  our  Constitution  guarantees  difference 
of  opinion — and  the  Founding  Fathers  ar- 
gued long  and  hard  among  themselves  before 
they  came  out  with  a  great  "Compromise 
Solution" — that  Constitution  itself.  Peacably 
and  sincerely  to  disagree — and  to  even  very 
strongly  disagree — with  our  government,  the 
administration  in  power,  or  with  other  Amer- 
icans, is  to  exercise  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  American  citizenship.  Thus,  a  young 
Congressman  made  anti-war  speeches  In 
the  House,  saying  the  war  was  "unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  commenced" — and 
lost  his  seat  in  Congress  as  a  result.  The 
war  was  the  Mexican  War  of  1848  and  the 
Congressman  was  Abraham  Llncolij. 

So  I  say  to  the  Dissenters — thla>Plag  Is 
your  Flag,  and  when  you  peaceably  dissent 
you  honor  the  Flag — which,  again,  stands 
for  all  Americans.  And  all  Americans  don't 
Eigree  on  most  issues.  But  we  mtist  agree  on 
the  means  by  which  we  exercise  those  dis- 
agreements. 

Let  then  those  who  oppose  the  war  carry 
the  nag  proudly — and  peaceably — In  dMn- 
onstratlons — and  let  them  not  allow  the 
Hawks  to  claim  it  as  their  sole  possession. 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  Is,  with 
all  Its  faults.  But  we  should  love  It  even 
more  for  what  It  is  to  be — what  It  can  be — 
a  beacon  to  all  the  nations,  not  of  progress 
in  War.  but  of  a  great  age  of  Peace  to  come. 


POSTAL  WORKERS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  held  their  annual  dinner 
here  in  Washington. 

They  are,  of  course,  members  of  a  pro- 
fession that  assures  that  the  wheels  of 
the  Nation's  commerce  and  communica- 
tion keep  rolling.  Their  unselfish  service 
over  the  years  hks  frequently  hidden  the 
fact  that  they  have  carried  out  their 
responsibilities  without  the  fanfare  that 
pervades  much  of  the  public  debate  these 
days.  At  a  time  when  so  much  dissent 
is  characterized  by  theatric  gestures 
and  irrational  threats  the  postal  work- 
ers have  resorted  to  the  time-honored 
method  of  collective  bargaining  to  re- 
dress their  grievances  which  are  real 
indeed. 

It  is  shocking  that  men  who  work  so 
hard  are  frequently  forced  to  supplement 
their  income  with  relief  funds.  Because 
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of  our  preoccupation  with  the  senseless 
war  in  Indochina,  student  dissent  and 
unneeded  supersonic  aircraft,  we  have 
ignored  the  plight  of  those  who  seek  only 
to  provide  themselves  and  their  families 
with  a  comfortable  and  dignified  life. 
This  will  not  be  possible  for  them  until 
Congress  provides  the  money.  The  recent 
steps  to  give  a  modest  6-percent  increase 
was  long  overdue  and  postal  workers 
Income  will  not  reach  a  sufQcient  level 
until  the  additional  8-percent  increase 
is  assured. 

I  therefore  call  on  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  dispense  with  delay  and 
enact  this  needed  legislation  fortiiwlth. 
These  men  and  women  must  no  longer 
be  the  forgotten  Americans. 


"WHY  NO  WAR  DECLARATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtJISlAJJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0**  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  receive 
many  inquiries  as  to  why  our  men  are 
fighting  a  war  which  has  not  been  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

A  declaration  of  war  does  provide  the 
citizenry  with  advantages  as  weU  as  dis- 
advantages. In  the  present  conflict  our 
citizens  are  living  in  a  state  of  war  with- 
out the  protections  and  advEintages  of  a 
formal  declaration. 

I  include  a  list  of  the  laws  effective 
upon  declaration  of  war  relating  to  trea- 
son, subversion,  and  curtailment  of  free 
speech;  a  portion  of  1967  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  containing  the  ra- 
tionale of  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  Strange  McNamara — presently 
World  Bank  President;  and  a  report  by 
David  Lawrence,  as  follows: 
Provisions  ot  Federal  Law  Eftective  Upon 

Declaration  of  War  bt  Congress  Rjelat- 

INO  to  Treason,  StrsvEKSioN,  and  Possibuc 

CtjRT ailment  of  Free     Speech;  Executivi 

Orders 

a.  treason 

Const.,  Art.  HI,  Sec.  3,  Cl.  1:  "Treason 
against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Com- 
fort .  .  ." 

18  U.S.C.  2381 :  "Whoever,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  levies  war  against  them 
or  adheres  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  within  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere.  Is  guilty  of  treason  ..." 

The  first  form  of  treason,  levying  war 
against  the  United  States,  is  beside  the  point 
here;  no  declaration  of  war  would  ever  be 
necessary.  The  second  form  is  less  clear. 
There  has  never  been  a  conviction  for  trea- 
son on  account  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  in  the  absence  of  a  declared 
virar.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  no 
acquittal  of  a  charge  of  treason  simply  be- 
cause the  hostilities  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged were  conducted  In  the  absence  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  Some  take  the 
position  that  no  formal  declaration  of  war 
is  necessary  to  support  a  conviction  now.  See 
Treason  and  Aiding  the  Enemy,  30  Military 
Law  Review  62  (October.  1965). 

B.  ACrrVITlES  AFFEtTTING  THE   ARMED  FORCES 
DURING    WAR 

18  U.S.C.  2388  pimishes  making  false  re- 
ports with  Intent  to  interfere  with  the  armed 
forces  and  causing  insubordination  or  mu- 
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tiny  In  the  armed  forces,  "when  the  United 
States  is  at  war."  Although  It  was  originally 
enacted  to  operate  only  when  "the  United 
States  IS  at  war"  and,  as  enacted,  might  re- 
quire the  existence  of  a  declared  war  to  sup- 
port a  conviction  under  It,  Its  provisions  have 
been  made  operative  by  18  U.S.C.  2391  until 
"six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  16.  1950  ...  or  such  ear- 
lier date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress."  This  proclama- 
tion Is  still  in  effect. 

C.    ESPIONAGE 

The  espionage  statute  (18  U.S  C.  793)  ap- 
plies In  peace  and  war,  but  the  President 
may  design.tie  "prohibited  places"  In  addi- 
tion to  those  described  In  the  act  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

18  US.C.  794(b)  Whoever.  In  time  of  war, 
gathers  defense  data  of  the  United  States 
with  Intent  th.it  they  be  sent  to  the  enemy. 
Is  punished  with  death  or  Jail.  Incidentally, 
sec.  795  forbids  photographing,  sketching, 
etc  .  military  and  naval  Installations  where 
the  President  has,  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense,  defined  them  as  vital  installations 
requiring  protection  against  general  dis- 
semination of  information  with  regard  there- 
to. However,  no  declaration  of  war  on  procla- 
mation of  emergency  is  necessary  to  this 
section. 

D.    EMmCENCT     DETENTION     OP    SUSPECTED 

sEccarrY  risks 
50  U  S.C.  811  et  seq.  provides  for  the  emer- 
gency detention  of  suspected  security  risks 
upon  proclamation  by  the  President  of  an 
Internal  Security  Emergency,  which  he  may 
do  only  if  (1)  the  United  States  is  Invaded: 
(2)  Congress  declares  war;  or  (3)  an  Insur- 
rection occurs  within  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

t.    AUZN  ENEMIES,  RECrLATION,  BESTRAINT,  AND 
RSMOVAL 

50  use  21-24  provides.  In  event  of  war 
declared  by  Congress,  or  the  Presidential 
proclamation  of  a  foreign  Invasion  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  forcible  restraint  and 
removal  as  alien  enemies  all  subjects  of  the 
hostile  power. 

F     PRESIDENTIAL     TAKE     OVER     OF    FACTORIES     IN 
TIME    OF    WAR 

50  UjS.C.  82(c)  authorizes  the  President. 
In  time  of  war.  to  take  over  any  factory  for 
use  by  the  Government. 

C.     VESSEI3    IN    TERRITORIAL    WATERS    OF    THE 
TTNTTED   STATES 

50  use.  191-198  empowers  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury,  under  direction  of  the  F*resl- 
dent.  to  regulate  the  anchorage  and  move- 
ments of  vessels  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  seizure 
thereof,  and  including  foreign  vessels,  when- 
ever the  President  declares  a  national  emer- 
gency to  exist  because  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened war. 

H.    TKADINC    WTTH    THE    KNEMT    ACT 

50  App.  U.S.C.  1-44.  applicable  during  de- 
clared war.  This  law.  however,  has  no  rela- 
tion to  subversion  and  civil  liberties. 

I.    SABOTAGE 

18  use.  2151-2157  punishes,  when  the 
United  States  la  at  war,  or  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 
or  by  Congress,  the  destruction  of  war  ma- 
terial, premises,  or  utilities;  production  of 
defective  war  material.  These  sections  (2153, 
2154),  In  addition  to  coming  Into  eJTect  In 
time  of  war.  shall  remain  in  full  force  until 
8lx  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
1950  emergency  proclamation  (Proc.  No. 
2914) ,  or  until  such  earlier  date  as  Congress 
may  set. 

J.    EXECUTIVE    ORDEB    MO.    11490 

(Oct.  28.  1969;  34  F.K.  17567) 
This  order,  to  take  effect  upon  the  direction 
of  the  President    (In  times  of  emergency) 
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directs  the  heads  of  various  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  draw  up  emergency 
plans  for  the  operation  of  their  resp>ectlve 
organizations  In  time  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President.  The  plans  drawn 
up  hereunder  may  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  may  only  be  put  Into  effect  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 
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MlUTART    PROCVREMENT    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR 

F*iscAL  Year  1967 

DECLARED    WAR    VIS-A-VIS    UNDECLARED    WAR 

Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Would  you 
yield  for  one  question? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota.  This  may 
be  a  bit  unfair  and  not  the  proper  place  to 
ask  It.  but  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
what  advantages  or  disadvantages  would 
there  be  to  a  declaration  of  war?  This  ques- 
tion Is  often  raised  in  my  mall.  Why  don't 
we  declare  war  on  North  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Young,  this 
Is  a  highly  technical  question  with  legal  over- 
tones. I  wonder  if  I  might  answer  that  for 
the  record.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Thank 
you.  Will  you  supply  that? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  supply   It   to   you. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  receive  a  copy  of  that. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  think  you  might  offer 
It  for  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  will  do  so. 

Chairman  Russell.  If  there  are  any 
treaties  that  bind  North  Vietnam  to  Russia 
or  China,  that  would  bring  Russia  and  China 
Into  the  war  automatically  upon  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  I  think  you  ought  to  state  that. 
That  to  me  Is  one  very  good  reason. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes. 

I  The  information  follows : ) 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  It 
would  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  seek 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam.  This  question  should  be  consid- 
ered with  respect  to  both  International  and 
domestic  considerations. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

From  the  International  standpoint  It 
seems  undesirable  to  request  a  declaration 
of  war  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam Is  to  assist  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  at  the  latter's  request,  in 
thwarting  an  armed  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam  and  to  achieve  a  workable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  among  the  principal  par- 
ties involved.  This  policy  Is  pursued  with 
limited  alms,  seeking  to  end  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  without  threatening 
the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam,  allowing 
a  miscalculation  by  the  enemy  as  to  our  In- 
tentions, or  unnecessarily  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  conflict.  The  United  States  believes 
that  the  struggle  must  be  won  primarily  in 
Souh  Vietnam  and  Is  In  that  context  a  defen- 
sive military  effort. 

2.  To  declare  war  would  add  a  new  psy- 
chological element  to  the  international  sit- 
uation, since  In  this  century  declarations  of 
war  have  come  to  Imply  dedication  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  enemy.  It  would  in- 
crease the  danger  of  misunderstanding  of  our 
true  objectives  in  the  conflict  by  the  various 
Communist  states,  and  Increase  the  chances 
of  their  expanded  involvement  In  It.  Such  a 
declaration  would  question  the  continued 
validity  of  the  President's  statements  con- 
cerning his  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
allowing  the  various  nations  of  the  area,  In- 
cluding North  Vietnam,  to  live  together  in 
economic  cooperation,  and  his  reiteration 
that  we  do  not  threaten  the  existence  of 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  On  balance,  a  declaration  of  war — which 
would  be  the  first  since  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter — would  significantly 
reduce  the  fiexlblllty  of  the  United  States 


tory  action — the  defending  of  American  na- 
to  seek  a  solution  among  extremely  complex 
factors  and  reduce  the  chances  that  our  ad- 
versary will  take  a  reasoned  approach  to  a 
solution,  when  U.S.  policy  from  the  begin- 
ning has  attempted  to  avoid  closing  off  any 
possible  avenue  of  resolution  and  to  make  the 
North  Vietnamese  more  rather  than  less  ra- 
tional In  the  situation. 

4.  There  Is  nothing  In  modern  Interna- 
tional law  which  requires  a  state  to  declare 
war  before  engaging  In  hostilities  against 
another  state:  nor  would  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  impose  any  obligations  on  an 
enemy  by  which  he  would  not  otherwise  be 
bound. 

5.  Absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
is  not  a  factor  which  makes  an  International 
use  of  force  unlawful.  The  only  relevant  legal 
question  Is  whether  the  use  of  force  is  Justi- 
fied. Examples  of  hostilities  begun  without 
prior  declaration  of  war  abound  In  recent  his- 
tory. The  fighting  In  Korea  from  1950  to 
1953.  that  In  Indochina  from  1947  to  1954, 
that  In  and  around  the  Suez  Canal  In  1956. 
and  that  In  West  New  Guinea  between  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesians  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1962  all  took  place  without  bene- 
fit of  declarations  of  war.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  absence  of  declarations  of  war  in 
these  cases  has  been  alleged  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  International  law. 

6.  The  legal  rules  of  International  law  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  armed  conflicts  apply 
to  all  armed  conflicts  without  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  declarations  of  war. 
All  that  is  required  Is  armed  conflict  between 
two  or  more  international  entitles.  The  1949 
Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection  of 
War  Victims  were  sjjeclflcally  made  applica- 
ble to  any  "armed  conflict  of  an  International 
character"  between  two  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties. The  rules  of  war  embodied  In  the  Hague 
conventions  formulated  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  are  considered,  In  general,  to  be 
part  of  customary  International  law  binding 
on  all  states,  and  their  applicability  is  un- 
related to  declarations  of  war. 

DOMESTIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

From  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  law  It 
would  be  undesirable  for  the  President  to 
seek  a  declaration  of  war  fw  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  A  declaration  of  war  Is  not  necessary 
either  to  authorize  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
or  to  provide  an  expression  of  congressional 
Intent  on  the  Vietnamese  situation.  The 
President  has  power  under  article  II.  section 
2.  of  the  Constitution  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  deploy  U.S.  military  forces  to  Vietnam  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  Itself  from  armed  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam.  Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
there  have  been  at  least  125  Instances  In 
which  the  President,  without  congressional 
authority  and  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to  take 
actions  or  to  maintain  positions  abroad.  Some 
of  these  historical  Instances  have  involved 
the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in  combat.  Congres- 
sional Intent  is  expressed  by  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  of  August  10,  1964.  passed 
by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2,  explicitly 
approving  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom In  southeast  Asia.  A  much  fuller  pres- 
entation of  the  views  of  the  executive  branch 
on  the  question  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  was  published  In  February 
1951,  as  a  Joint  committee  print  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services. 

2.  A  declaration  of  war  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  emergency  author- 
ity to  the  executive  branch.  Many  laws  be- 
come operative  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency or  In  time  of  war.  Most  of  these  are 
operative  today  by  virtue  of  the  state  of 
emergency  proclaimed  by  President  Truman 
In  December  1950.  These  laws  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  Increased  power  to  deal  with  the 
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problems  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  other  areas 
of  the  world.  For  example,  they  include  spe- 
cial authority  with  respect  to  the  movement 
of  aliens  in  and  out  of  the  United  States,  the 
Armed  Forces.  Reserves,  and  the  National 
Guard;  procurement  of  material  for  the  serv- 
ices; transactions  in  foreign  exchange.  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  security,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  defense  Information;  and  defense 
transportation.  A  few  emergency  laws  would 
not  come  into  effect  unless  there  were  a 
declaration  of  national  emergency  or  of  war 
subsequent  to  the  1950  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency.  However,  there  are  only  a 
few  laws  which  can  become  operative  only 
in  time  of  war,  and  they  have  not  been  found 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam. 


Is  A  Declaration  of  a  "State  of  War" 

Needed? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Constitution  explicitly  says  that  Con- 
gress alone  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Why.  then,  are  so  many  men  of  the 
land  and  air  forces  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  substantial  number  of  naval  units, 
currently  participating  in  the  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  and  why  Is  there  in  official  quarters 
now  talk  of  Increasing  these  forces — all  with- 
out a  declaration  of  a  "state  of  war"? 

Why,  too,  were  five  million  Americans 
called  upon  to  serve  in  a  major  wax  In  Korea, 
beginning  In  1960  and  continuing  Into  1953, 
without  a  single  resolution  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing such  combat  operations? 

These  questions  have  been  answered  In 
the  past  partly  by  citing  various  precedents 
and  partly  by  the  argument  that  an  emer- 
gency often  necessitates  instant  action  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  a  resolution 
to  be  passed  by  Congress. 

No  two  situations,  of  course,  are  exactly 
alike,  but  the  history  of  the  United  States 
shows  that  Presidents  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  sent  forces  to  fight  in  neighboring 
countries — and  recently  overseas — without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  United  States  has,  by  Its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  for  In- 
stance, obligated  American  armed  forces  to 
respond  instantly  to  an  attack  on  any  of  the 
member  countries  of  NATO. 

Under  this  treaty,  no  action  by  Congress 
Is  required  in  advance.  The  signatory  coun- 
tries already  have  agreed  that  "an  armed  at- 
tack against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  them  all,"  and  that  each  of 
them  "will  assist  the  party  or  pEirties  so  at- 
tacked by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and 
In  concert  with  other  parties,  such  action  as 
It  deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

In  a  parallel  agreement  setting  up  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — or 
BEATO,  as  It  is  commonly  called — the  ob- 
ligation of  the  members  Is  not  as  explicit. 
The  treaty  provides  that  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties"  Is  recognized  by 
each  signatory  party  as  endangering  '•its  own 
peace  and  safety,"  and  that  each  will  "act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes." 

When  It  originally  signed  the  SEATO 
treaty,  the  United  States  made  a  special  res- 
ervation by  which  this  country's  "recognition 
of  the  effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack 
and  its  agreement  with  reference  thereto"  Is 
understood  to  "apply  only  to  Communist  ag- 
gression," but  "in  the  event  of  other  ag- 
gression or  armed  attack."  the  United  States 
will  consult  with  other  members  on  what 
measures  should  be  taken.  The  purpose  of 
this  Is,  of  course,  to  give  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  decide  for  Itself  whether  it 
wants  to  engage  in  military  action. 

A  basic  reservation  of  this  same  kind  Is 
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contained  also  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  Security  Council  is  empowered  to 
make  special  agreements  with  member  na- 
tions for  the  use  of  armed  force  to  maintain 
peace.  But  these  agreements  are  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  signatory  states  "in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes." 

Broadly  speaking,  the  distinction  between 
a  situation  where  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  is  sought  by  a  President  and  one 
where  action  is  taken  without  congressional 
authorization  usually  Is  related  to  the  time 
factor.  Thus,  President  Wilson  In  1914  or- 
dered U.S.  Marines  to  seize  the  Customs 
House  In  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  He  had  received 
word  at  four  o'clock  one  morning  that  a  ves- 
sel carrying  arms  which  might  be  used 
against  Americans  was  about  to  land  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  that  instant  action  was  necessary 
to  prevent  this.  The  President  had  actually 
requested  of  Cong:re38  the  day  before  a  resol- 
ution confirming  his  authority  to  use  troops 
in  connection  with  another  incident  in 
Mexico,  but  It  wasn't  passed  until  after  U.S. 
forces  had  occupied  Vera  Cruz  In  a  battle  for 
the  city. 

President  Truman  In  Jime  1950  ordered 
American  forces  In  the  Far  East  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  South  Korea  when  It  was  suddenly 
Invaded  by  North  Korea.  There  wasn't  time 
to  wait  for  the  processes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  go  Into  operation  to  repel  the  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  Truman  never  asked  Congress  for  a 
resolution  authorizing  his  action  In  Korea. 
The  argument  was  that  actually  the  Rus- 
sians or  Chinese  or  both  had  been  violating 
In  Korea  an  agreement  reached  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  World  War  n  peace  confer- 
ence, that  many  of  the  situations  arising 
out  of  World  War  II  had  not  been  amicably 
settled,  and  hence  military  power  originally 
authorized  during  the  war  oould  continue 
to  be  applied.  This  is  still  the  basis  for 
American  military  patrols  in  Berlin  and 
vicinity. 

It  viras  contended,  moreover,  in  the  case 
of  Korea  that,  whenever  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  to  conduct  the  military  oper- 
ations there.  It  was,  in  effect,  giving  implicit 
approval  and  authorization  for  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  that  a  declaration  of 
war  wasn't  necessary.  Somewhat  the  same 
argument  can  be  made  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson,  however,  was  aware  of 
the  ImpKJrtance  of  getting  special  authoriza- 
tion for  the  use  of  armed  forces  In  South- 
east Asia.  He  requested  and  obtained  from 
Congress  In  August  1964  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  military  action  being  taken 
there. 

In  a  press  conference  on  June  17,  1965, 
when  asked  about  getting  further  congres- 
sional approval  for  sending  increased  forces 
to  Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  "the 
authority  of  the  President  is  very  clear  and 
unquestioned  without  a  resolution — the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  all  the  authority 
that  I  am  exercising."  He  Eidded: 

"But  because  of  my  desire  to  have  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  to  have  them 
a  part  of  any  decision  we  make  after  con- 
sulting their  leadership,  exchanging  vlew- 
pKJints  and  carefully  drawing  a  resolution, 
we  submitted  to  the  Congress  language  that 
we  thought  would  make  It  clear  for  all  time, 
to  one  and  all. 

"T'hat  language,  just  as  a  reminder  to  you. 
said  the  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief 'to  take  all — all — all  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any — any — any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States'  and  'to  prevent  further  aggression.' " 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress on  Aug.  10,  1964.  The  request  was  made 
by  the  President  in  coimectlon  with  retalla- 
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tory  action — the  defending  of  American  na- 
val vessels  against  attacks  that  were  coming 
from  North  Vietnam.  While,  therefore.  In 
recent  operations  there  has  been  ample  au- 
thority, the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
Congress  should  be  requested  to  extend  the 
authority,  particularly  if  the  Vietnam  war 
is  to  be  widened  by  participation  of  the  Red 
Chinese. 

The  problem  In  South  Vietnam  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
originally  requested  by  the  established  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon  to  give  It  military  assist- 
ance in  resisting  an  invasion  by  hostile  guer- 
rilla forces.  Normally,  this  would  be  regarded 
as  international  co-operation  of  a  minor  na- 
ture which  probably  would  not  require  a 
request  by  the  President  for  authority  from 
Congress  but  would  be  covered  by  the  prec- 
edents of  Executive  discretion. 

Now  that  the  war  has  been  intensified, 
however.  It  is  up  to  President  Johnson  to 
decide  whether  the  tise  of  American  armed 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  is  an  obligation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  itself,  which  pledges  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  other  powers  in  protecting 
the  "peace  and  safety"  of  the  treaty  area. 
But  even  in  such  a  circumstance,  the  Presi- 
dent would  appear  to  be  on  firmer  ground 
if  he  were  to  get  congressional  authority. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  sought  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  not  engaging  In  a 
war  on  its  own  initiative  but  is,  along  with 
other  nations,  helping  a  victim  of  aggres- 
sion. The  President  unquestionably  would 
get  immediate  approval  from  Congress  if  he 
should  ask  for  authority  to  carry  out  Amer- 
ican treaty  obligations  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
in  the  whole  SEATO  area. 

One  of  the  difficulties  today  is  that,  while 
North  Vietnam  Is  obviously  the  aggressor, 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Hanoi  Government  alone  would 
hardly  be  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  may  not  wish  to  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  declaring  war  on  either  Red  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  declaration  prob- 
ably would  provide  for  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam,  together  with 
authority  to  respond  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary  to  any  attacks  from  North  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere. 

By  declaring  a  "state  of  war"  to  exist,  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  strong  position 
to  make  Illegal  the  further  construction  of 
Soviet  missile  bases  In  North  Vietnam,  whose 
Government  Is  being  aided  largely  by  Red 
China  in  continuing  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  For  if  the  war  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  earnest,  the  United  States  must 
prevent  Its  own  forces  as  well  as  those  of 
South  Vietnam  from  being  defeated  by  either 
the  North  Vietnam  Government  or  its  Com- 
munist allies. 

While  the  President  can  certainly  proceed 
today  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  public 
sentiment  back  of  him,  he  would  be  better 
advised  to  ask  at  the  proper  time  for  a  reso- 
lution by  Congress  declaring  a  "state  of  war." 
This  would  not  only  conform  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  but  would  give  the 
United  States  a  position  under  international 
law  which  would  permit  measures  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  "trading  with  the  enemy," 
Including  the  Red  Chinese.  It  would  also 
demonstrate  to  the  entire  world  that  the 
American  people  are  united  behind  their 
Government  in  the  Southeast  Asia  war. 


BUSTED  BUDGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  constituents  have  written  me  of  their 
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concetu  about  Inflation  and  the  need  to 
balance  our  budget.  I  am  sure  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  26,  1970.  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  them  and  to  my  colleagues. 
BcsTSD  BuDcrr 

President  Nixon's  new  eetlmite  of  a  •l.S 
bUllon  deflclt  In  tbe  fiscal  ye&r  that  begins 
July  1  was  out  of  date  less  than  34  hours 
after  It  was  made  public. 

The  deflclt  wUl  be  bigger— and  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  caused  the  first  c  verrtin. 

As  estimated  in  the  first  formal  revision 
of  the  1971  budget,  spending  was  to  total 
$205.6  blUlon— up  $4.8  bUllon  from  the  ad- 
ministration's February  eetlmates— and  the 
original  thin  surplus  had  turned  into  a 
thin  deficit. 

But  this  month's  revised  figures  Included 
only  »150  million  In  outlays  under  the  Presi- 
dent's promised  »500  million  program  of 
federal  aid  to  school  districts  that  are  "racl- 
ally  Impacted"  or  are  In  the  process  of  de- 
segregating. 

That  led  to  charges  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
shortchanging  his  own  program.  The  White 
House  promptly  promised  that  the  whole 
8500  million  would  be  spent  in  fiscal  1971. 

And  there  went  the  revised  estimates. 
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up  Apollo's  lunar  and  command  module 
guidance  and  navigation  systems. 

The  AC  Electronics  guidance  and  navi- 
gation systems  aboard  the  Apollo  not 
only  performed  tasks  not  normally  ex- 
pected of  them,  but  also  made  possible 
a  safe,  pinpoint  landing  in  the  Pacific 
when  our  courageous  astronauts  re- 
turned to  earth.  These  accomplishments 
were  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  talented, 
hard-working  General  Motors  people  of 
Wisconsin  who  helped  make  this  safe 
return  possible. 
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AC  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  ROLE 
IN  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heroic  rescue  of  the  ApoUo  13  astronauts 
from  the  depths  of  space,  the  inertial 
guidance  and  navigations  systems  aboard 
the  lunar  module,  Aquarius,  and  the 
command  module,  Odyssey,  played  a 
significant  role. 

Both  of  these  precision  guidance  and 
navigation  svst«ms  were  maniifactured 
by  General  Motors'  AC  Electronics  Divi- 
sion in  my  district  in  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Both  systems  performed  perfectly,  and 
guided  the  astronauts  safely  back  to 
earth. 

The  AC  lunar  module  guidance  system 
took  over  for  the  command  module  guid- 
ance system  when  it  had  to  be  shut  down 
to  conserve  power.  The  LM  guidance  sys- 
tem controlled  the  attitude  of  the  space- 
craft and  controlled  the  engine  bum  that 
put  the  spacecraft  back  on  to  a  free  re- 
turn trajectory  to  earth.  It  also  con- 
troUed  the  4  minute  and  20  second  engine 
bum  that  accelerated  the  spacecraft's 
return  by  10  hours. 

Further,  the  LM  guidance  system  ac- 
curately gmded  the  astronauts  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth,  a  task  it  was  not  pro- 
gramed to  do.  Before  entry  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  the  command  module  guid- 
ance system  was  powered  up.  using  bat- 
tery energy.  Although  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  extremely  low  temperatures  not 
normally  experienced,  it  worked  flaw- 
lessly, guiding  the  astronauts  through 
the  critical  entry  corridor,  and  to  a  pin- 
point splashdown  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
take  great  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
Wisconsin  men  and  women  working  in 
the  Milwaukee  area  who  have  designed, 
developed  and  manufactured  the  com- 
plex and  delicate  components  that  make 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fiuential,  and  one  of  the  most  beloved 
citizens  of  Arkansas  died  last  Thursday. 
W.  W.  Campbell  of  Forrest  City  was 
known  affectionately  by  thousands  as 
"Mr.  WiU." 

There  is  no  way  that  his  contributions 
to  his  hometown,  to  his  beloved  State, 
and  to  his  Nation  could  be  enumerated. 
It  can  simply  be  said  that  he  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

His  advice  and  counsel  were  sought 
constantly  by  the  known  and  the  un- 
known. His  views  and  recommendations 
were  honored  and  appreciated  by  officials 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  by 
rural  residents  of  St.  Francis  County.  His 
goal  was  to  help  his  fellow  man,  his 
philosophy  was  love  for  his  fellow  man, 
and  his  legacy  will  be  an  improved  world 
because  he  was  with  us. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
several  articles  that  appeared  concem- 
ing  the  life  of  W.  W.  Campbell: 

Noted  Bankik  Dies  at  Age  81 — Bdilt 

reptttation  as  farmers'  friend 
Forrest  Crrr.— WUllam  WUson  Campbell, 
aged  81,  a  Forrest  City  banker  who  became 
an  East  Arkansas  Institution  In  his  own  life- 
time, died  Thursday. 

Known  affectionately  to  many  as  "Mr. 
Will,"  the  lifelong  Arkansan  died  at  1  ajn.  at 
Methodist  Memorial  Hospital  In  Memphis 
after  a  lengthy  Illness. 

He  was  Board  chairman  of  First  National 
Bank  of  Eastern  Arkansas  and  was  recog- 
nized throughout  the  nation  for  his  banking 
expertise. 

In  1947,  the  editors  ol  Reader's  Digest 
selected  him  the  outstanding  "Good  Neigh- 
bor Banker"  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  commercial  and  per- 
sonal banking  service  In  his  community.  For- 
tune magazine  featured  Mr.  Campbell  as  the 
"Outstanding  Country  Banker"  In  Novem- 
ber 1948.  He  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  In 
Service  to  Arkansas  Agriculture  by  Progres- 
sive Farmer  magazine  In  1951. 

Born  on  a  farm  atop  Crowley's  Ridge,  Mr. 
Campbell  knew  the  region's  people  and  Its 
problems.  He  was  the  son  of  8.  C.  and  Jessie 
Griggs  Campbell,  pioneers  of  the  area. 

He  foresaw  the  day  the  small  farmer  would 
be  forced  off  the  land  by  mechanization,  and 
was  a  leader  In  the  successful  attempt  to 
diversify  the  livelihood  of  East  Arkansas  resi- 
dents. Because  of  him,  many  large  Industrial 
plants  were  erected  around  Forrest  City. 

He  was  a  pioneer  In  planting  rice  In  the 
area  west  of  Crowley's  Ridge.  He  formed  the 
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first  soil   conservation  district   and   pushed 
modern  agricultural   thinking. 

When  the  chemicals  and  the  mechanical 
pickers  came  and  the  exodus  from  the  land 
took  place  and  the  welfare  rolls  lengthened. 
Mr.  Campbell  took  up  the  banner  of  the  little 
man. 

In  those  early  days,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion that  has  lasted  until  his  death  of  being 
the  banker  who  never  foreclosed  on  a  mort- 
gage. 

He  thought  this  record  Important,  an 
example  of  his  philosophy. 

"Bankers  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
help  people,"  he  once  said.  "We  don't  want  a 
man's  land.  We  want  him  to  work  on  it  and 
make  a  living." 

In  later  years,  he  encouraged  the  growth  of 
truck  gardens  on  former  cotton  land  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  further  the  incomes 
of  those  who  worked  in  the  plants  his  fore- 
sight had  brought  to  Forrest  City. 

"Those  people  can  have  a  rich  life."  he  told 
a  reporter  in  1964.  "They  have  television, 
modern  conveniences  consolidated  schools. 
And  they  can  stay  on  the  land.  They  were 
raised  In  the  land.  They  like  the  freedom  of 
space." 

It  was  under  Mr.  Campbell's  guidance  that 
Forrest  City  was  looked  on  as  a  leader  In  race 
relations  until  recent  troubles  there.  Whites 
and  blacks  worked  side  by  side  in  Forrest  City 
Industries  in  a  time  when  other  parts  of  East 
Arkansas  did  not  even  consider  desegregation. 
Born  February  1889,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
graduated  from  Forrest  City  High  School,  at- 
tended the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fay- 
etteviUe  and  was  graduated  from  Eastman's 
Business  College  at  Poughkeepsle. 

His  first  Job  after  college  was  as  book- 
keeper for  Russell-Graham-Alderson,  a  mer- 
cantile firm. 

He  came  to  the  First  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Eastern  Arkansas  as  a  cashier  In  1909,  becom- 
ing president  In  1923  and  remaining  at  that 
position  until  January  of  1954.  when  he  was  ^ 
named  chairman  of  the  Board,  a  position  he  ^ 
occupied  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  served  on  the  Board  of 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Arkansas  College  at 
Batesvllle.  He  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  Development  Commission. 
Mr.  Campbell  had  served  the  Arkansas 
Bankers  Association  on  various  committees 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee for  two  terms.  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  Association  In  1923  and  was  named 
president  In  1928. 

He  held  many  high  positions  and  served  on 
many  committees  In  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  Including  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission  for  four  terms,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  Envision,  member 
of  the  Etecutlve  Council,  Special  Planning 
Committee,  Administrative  Committee.  Gov- 
ernment Borrowing  Committee. 

He  served  as  state  chairman  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee  during  World  War  n. 

He  had  served  since  1941  as  Arkansas  state 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Savings  Bond 
program.  He  also  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  two  terms  and  six 
years  on  the  Board  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  Memphis  Branch.  In  Jan- 
uary 1952.  Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  16  Sav- 
ings Bonds  chairmen  In  the  United  States 
elected  by  the  Treasury  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments to  tour  Prance,  Italy,  Germany  and 
England  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
progress  made  In  the  buildup  of  NATO  forces 
and  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Europeans 
themselves  In  self  help. 

Mr.  Campbell  received  a  25-year  Savings 
Bond  Volunteer  Award  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  1966  for  outstanding 
service. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Civilian 
Orientation  Conference  of  the  United  States 
Defense  Department  in  1957  and  again  In 
1960.  Mr.  Campbell  served  as  state  chairman 


of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Arkansas 
Farmers  Administration  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  a  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
agency. 

Mr.  Campbell  also  was  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education; 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  Bridge 
Commission;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Small 
War  Plants  Corporation,  Kansas  City  Agency; 
Board  of  the  Arkansas  Tuberculosis  Sanl- 
torium  for  12  years;  chairman  of  the  State 
Highway  Finance  Advisory  Committee  under 
three  Arkansas  governors. 

He  served  on  the  Hoover  Commission  as  a 
member  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Lending  Agencies;  Board  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Economic  Council,  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  chairman  OiT  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Sjciety  of  America 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Elders  at  the  Graham  Memorial  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  trustee  of  the  Forrest  City 
Library;  a  33d  Degree  Mason,  and  a  member 
of  the  Higher  Education  Committee  and  the 
Quest  Committee  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church. 

In  1967,  the  Forrest  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce presented  him  with  the  "Outstanding 
Citizen"  Award,  recognizing  many  years  of 
service  toward  the  betterment  of  Forrest  City. 

An  honorary  doctor  of  law  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Campbell  by  the  University  of 
Arkansas  in  1949  and  he  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  America 

As  a  Gazette  editorial  writer  put  it  In  1954, 
when  hts  son  took  over  as  president  of  the 
Bank: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Eastern-Arkansas  without  W. 
W.  Campbell.  In  fact  It  would  be  hard  to 
think  of  Eastern  Arkansas  without  W.  W. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  and  Miss  Victoria 
Mann,  formerly  of  Marlanna,  were  married 
on  December  14,  1916. 

Mr.  Campbell  Is  survived  by  his  wife;  a 
son.  Wiiliam  Mann  Campbell  of  Forrest  Cltv, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Campbell  Jaratt 
of  Forrest  City;  a  sister.  Miss  Annie  Camp- 
bell of  Forrest  City,  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  by  Rev.  Robert  Smith 
and  Rpv.  Herndon  McCain  at  2  p.m.  today 
at  Graham  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 
Burial  will  be  at  Forrest  Park  Cemetery  by 
Stevens  Funeral  Service. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tom  C.  Pope,  Albert 
Laughinghouse,  Charlie  Woodfln,  Tom  Harris, 
Archie  Ford,  Wendell  Weed,  Marvin  Ragland, 
John  Mann,  Reff  Mann  and  Lon  Mann. 

As  Wk  See  It 
(By  Bonner  McCollum) 

How  much  can  one  Individual  mean  to  a 
community? 

We  could  not  help  but  ponder  this  ques- 
tion as  we  learned  of  the  death  early  today 
of  W.  W.  "Will"  CampbeU,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  First  National  Bank  of  Eastern 
Arkansas. 

Other  than  the  love  and  respect  we  held 
for  our  own  father,  we  have  known  no  other 
man  In  our  lifetime  whom  we  respected  and 
admired  as  much  as  we  did  "Mr.  WUl." 

Any  attempt  here  to  convey  to  our  readers 
the  many,  many  contributions  W.  W.  Cam- 
bell  has  made  to  Forrest  City,  to  Arkansas 
and  to  our  nation,  would  be  merely  scanning 
the  surface;  for  It  would  take  an  In-depth, 
detailed  study,  covering  a  period  of  the  past 
80  years,  to  outline  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  our  society. 

One  outstanding  quality  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  an  uncanny  enthusiasm  for  life 
and  the  chaUenges  and  rewards  It  offered 
him.  Throughout  his  lifetime  he  maintained 
an  optimistic,  enthusiastic  outlook  toward 
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everything  and  everyone.  He  always  expected 
the  best,  both  of  people  and  events;  and  It 
Is  remarkable  how  often  both  met  his  ex- 
pectations. 

We  have  lost  a  dear,  personal  friend  In 
his  death;  and  Forrest  City  has  lost  one  of 
Its  truly  great  commtmlty  leaders. 

William  W.  Campbell 
No  man  In  Arkansas  stood  higher  In  the 
profession  of  banking  than  William  Wilson 
Campbell,  who  has  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  81,  and  no  man  had  finer  personal 
qualities.  He  Impressed  everyone  not  only 
with  his  friendliness  and  understanding,  but 
also  with  sincerity  and  forthrightness  of 
character.  While  he  followed  the  rules  of 
sound  and  conservative  banking,  and  made 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Eastern  Arkansas 
one  of  the  state's  outstanding  financial  In- 
stitutions, he  always  showed  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  In  need  of  helpful  consid- 
eration. Through  the  years  he  built  for  him- 
self and  his  Institution  a  strong  structure  of 
public  confidence. 

"Mr.  Will",  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
built  an  enduring  monument  with  his  life- 
long labors  In  the  banking  field,  and  he 
leaves  a  good  name  that  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 


WiLiJAM  W.  Campbell 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  citizen  of 
Eastern  Arkansas  who  contributed  more  to 
his  city  and  his  region  than  William  W. 
CampbeU,  of  Forrest  City,  who  died  yes- 
terday at  the  age  of  81. 

As  employe  and  president,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  associated  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Eastern  Arkansas  for  more  than  60  years — 
a  span  of  time  that  also  meastired  his 
service  to  his  community.  People  called  him 
"Mr.  Will."  evidence  of  the  friendly  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held. 

Banker  Campbell  must  have  had  a  formula 
for  success  based  on  the  proposition  that  If 
a  financial  Institution  Is  to  prosper,  the 
community  also  must  prosper.  So.  a  good 
many  years  ago,  he  set  about  to  make  the 
formula  work,  which  It  did.  to  the  benefit  of 
everyone. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  leader  in  promoting 
advanced  Ideas  in  agriculture,  In  encourag- 
ing small  farmers,  in  supporting  every  civic 
enterprise  that  promised  to  upgrade  the  life 
of  his  neighbors.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
putting  Forrest  City  on  the  map  of  20th 
Century  progress  and  was  the  subject  of 
articles  In  such  magazines  as  Reader's  Digest 
and  Fortune.  We  at  The  F*res8-Sclmitar  re- 
member his  valuable  advice  in  helping  tis 
to  promote  our  Save-Enrich  Our  Soil  pro- 
gram a  number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  man  who  respected 
tradition.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eastern 
Arkansas  pioneers;  therefore,  he  had  a  duty 
to  carry  on.  He  was  a  banker;  therefore,  he 
had  a  respwiislblllty  to  protect  the  com- 
munity's economic  health. 

These  high  principles  now  pass  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  WUls  son,  W.  M.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  bank  once  headed  by  his 
father. 


YOUNG    MAN    SPEAKS    FOR    A 
GENERATION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH    CAEOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Marshall 
Winn,  the  valedictorian  of  the  class  of 
1970  at  Dorman  High  School  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  is  in  Washington  this  week 
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participating  in  the  presidential  scholar 
program.  Mr.  Winn  will  participate  in 
special  ceremonies  at  the  White  House 
tomorrow  with  118  other  presidential 
scholars  from  across  America. 

This  week  the  Spartanburg,  S.C,  Her- 
ald printed  an  editorial  which  quoted 
parts  of  Mr.  Winn's  valedictory  address 
at  Dorman  High  School.  In  this  age  of 
dissent  and  trouble  among  many  of  our 
young  people,  I  think  this  outstanding 
young  man's  words  to  his  contemporaries 
are  worthy  of  our  attention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  plea-sed  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  colleagues: 

Young  Man   Speaks  rOR   a   Generation 

Marshall  Winn,  the  valedictorian  of  the 
Dorman  High  School  graduating  class,  be- 
lieves In  action  as  the  only  way  of  "attaining 
a  desired  end." 

In  his  view,  however,  the  concept  has  been 
abused  In  modern  America. 

"To  many  people,"  he  told  his  class  at 
graduating  ceremonies,  "action  means  simply 
doing  whatever  In  their  Judgment  Is  neces- 
sary to  gain  their  goal." 

Such  a  definition  cannot  be  accepted  by 
a  civilized  society,  Mr.  Winn  declared  to  his 
fellow  graduates.  He  continued: 

"One  of  the  marks  of  a  civilized  society  is 
the  ability  to  reason  one  with  another  with- 
out resorting  to  mob  action  and  violence.  .  .  . 

"Dissent  was  the  reason  for  the  founding 
of  our  country  .  .  .  but  (the  Founding  Fath- 
ers) made  it  clear  that  there  were  specific 
channels  for  dissent — that  unorganized  dis- 
sent, which  amounts  to  anarchy,  would  not 
be  tolerated.  If  this  was  to  be  a  real  nation, 
strong  and  free,  then  there  had  to  be  a  strong 
system  of  Justice  and  order.  .  .  .  Personal 
freedom  had  to  be  limited  to  that  freedom 
which  does  not  encroach  upon  the  liberty  of 
others. 

"Accordingly,  the  freedom  of  dissent  was 
emphasized,  but  limited  to  that  which  did 
not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens to  make  their  own  free  choice." 

However:  "We  see  more  and  more  evidence 
that,  across  America,  persons  disagreeing 
with  certain  aspects  of  our  society  or  system 
have  little  regard  for  the  rights,  or  the  opin- 
ions, of  others  not  In  agreement  with  them." 

Mr.  Winn  declared,  "This  kind  of  behavior 
cannot  be  tolerated  If  we  are  to  preserve  ovir 
way  of  living.  .  .  .  Americans  must  not  allow 
those  who  would  tear  down  our  society  from 
within  with  no  plan  of  their  own  for  re- 
building or  for  Improvement  to  destroy  this 
proud  and  free  system." 

If  Marshall  Winn  were  exceptional  in  his 
generation  for  his  views,  his  message  would 
be  worthy  of  attention.  The  fact  that  he  ar- 
ticulates the  attitude  of  most  of  his  graduat- 
ing generation  across  the  nation  makes  it  a 
particularly  valuable  message  to  be  heard 
and  understood. 

The  nation  will  be  In  good  hands  with  this 
generation  of  young  people. 

Mr.  Winn  represents  something  else  of 
special  Importance  In  South  Carolina.  He  Is 
a  superb  scholar  and  he  has  been  sought  of 
the  country's  finest  universities — among 
them  being  Duke,  Davidson,  Furman  and 
Harvard.  The  latter  offered  him  a  scholarship 
valued  at  $15,600. 

He  is  one  of  only  119  Presidential  Scholars 
from  the  50  states  who  are  Invited  to  the 
White  House  on  June  4. 

Dorman  Principal  Allen  O.  Clark  an- 
nounced at  graduation  exercises  that  Mr. 
Winn  has  decided  to  remain  In  his  native 
state  for  bis  education.  He  will  attend  tbe 
Umversity  of  South  Carolina  as  one  of  10 
"Carolina  Scholars"  selected  for  scholarships 
this  year. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  M. 
Winn,  Jr.  of  Spring  Valley  Drive. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
farmer  from  northeast  Arkansas  has  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  an  article 
m  Cotton  Farming  concerning  the  con- 
tinoing  debate  over  farm  subsidies.  Be- 
cause the  article  raises  a  point  that  de- 
ser\es  to  be  considered.  I  include  it  at 
this  poiiit  in  the  Record: 
A  Ltttle  Chat 

Look  out.  Reader's  Digest  Is  after  you.  Pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  May  Issue.  In  U  is  an  nrticle 
entitled.  "Time  to  Say  No  to  Big  Farm  Sub- 
sidies." And  cotton  growers  come  In  for  a 
real  drubbing.  The  article  urges  readers  to 
write  their  Congressman  Immediately  to  in- 
sure pa>Tnent  limitations  and  a  gradual 
phase-out  of  all  subsidy.  Don't  look  for  any 
pro  and  con  points.  It's  as  subjective  and 
vindictive  attack  as  youU  probably  ever  see. 

If  Tie  put  aside  all  Justifications  of  agricul- 
tural subsidies.  It's  still  rather  ironic  for 
Reader's  Digest  to  launch  such  an  attack. 
Ironic  because  Reader's  Digest  Is  a  recipient 
of  one  of  the  largest  Government  subsidies  tn 
the  country  .  .  .  Second  Class  mailing. 

Second  class  mall  has  a  rather  complicated 
weight-price  formula  but  It  all  bolls  down 
to  about  seven  cents  a  pound  on  the  average 
as  compared  to  22  cents  a  pound  for  mailing 
bulk  rate,  third-class  circulars,  etc.  The  Post 
Office  savs  it  loses  money  on  the  22-cenls 
per  pound  bulk  rate.  Think  what  its  losing 
on  seven  cents  per  pound.  That's  a  suosldy 
of  at  least  15  cents  per  pound.  Multiply  that 
by  the  Digests  usual  weight,  circulation,  and 
12  Issues  a  year  and  the  result  Is  that  Read- 
er's Digest  is  probably  subsidized  somewhere 
between  12  to  16  million  dollars  a  year  by 
the  tarpayer. 

How  about  an  article  on  that,  fellas? 

Walter  Lrm-E,   Publisher. 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


June  3,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    Pr.UNSYI-VANW 

IN  THE  KOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATI\rES 
Tuesday.  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
great  man  leaves  public  Life,  a  void  ex- 
ists. The  House  of  Representatives  now 
realizes  what  greatness  we  have  lost  with 
the  retirement  of  our  distinguished 
speaker,  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  void  Mr.  McCormack  leaves  in  the 
House  will  not  be  easily  replaced.  He  has 
been  a  leader  of  matchless  ability  and 
dedication.  He  has  firmly  molded  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  that  it  has 
been  able  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  leg- 
islative role. 

The  Speaker  has  been  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  has  possessed  a  breath  of 
vision  not  found  in  mere  men.  It  is  with 
regret  that  we  see  him  leave  the  House 
after  these  decades  of  unequalled  serv- 
ice. There  will  not  be  another  like  him. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  Mr. 
McCormack  on  his  retirement.  We  all 
wish  him  weU.  We  all  thank  him  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  all  he  has 
given  to  us,  individually  and  collectively. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  recent  decision  to  widen  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  light  of  the  wide- 
spread public  disscntion  that  followed 
it.  a  1965  letter  from  President  Nixon  to 
the  New  York  Times  gains  new  interest. 

The  President  observed  in  1965  that 
"there  are  occasions — particularly  in 
wartime — when  the  individual's  rights 
and  the  Nation's  security  come  in  con- 
flict." He  asserted  that  ""America's  20th 
century  war  Presidents,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were 
forced  to  make  this  cruel  choice  and  in 
both  instances  they  properly  concluded 
that  in  wartime  preservation  of  freedom 
for  all  the  people  must  take  precedence 
over  the  rights  of  an  individual  to  exer- 
cise freedom  of  speech  when  it  would 
serve  the  enemies  of  freedom."  And  he 
concluded  that  dissension  over  the  war 
in  Vietnam  posed  at  that  time  the  con- 
flict between  the  public  good  and  an 
individual's  right  to  free  speech:  "We 
must  never  forget.'"  he  wrote,  "that  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  lost,  the  right  of  free 
speech  will  be  extinguished  throughout 
the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  now  prompts 
questions  about  the  President's  position 
which  deserve  public  answers.  Does  the 
President  still  view  the  failure  to  win  a 
military  victory  in  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
apocalj-pse  of  global  freedom?  Does  the 
current  war  situation  still  justify,  in  the 
President's  mind,  the  abridgment  of  in- 
dividual freedoms?  What  restraints  does 
tHc  President  feci  on  his  powers  to  limit 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  United  States? 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
letter  in  the  Record  : 

J.  ixoN  E.\PLAiNs  Stand  on  Ousting  Genovese 
To  the  Editor: 

In  accordance  with  the  great  tradition  of 
the  Times  for  complete  and  objective  cover- 
age of  the  news  you  might  want  to  carry 
statements  I  made  on  the  Genovese  case 
which  were  omitted  In  the  Times  news  story 
of  Oct.  25. 

Every  American  Is  for  free  speech  and 
academic  freedom.  The  question  Is  how  do 
we  preser\'e  that  freedom? 

We  do  so  by  recognizing  and  protecting 
the  right  of  Individuals  to  freedom  of  speech. 

We  do  so  by  defending  the  system  of  gtov- 
ernment  which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 
to  Individuals. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  occasions — partic- 
ularly In  wartime — when  the  Individual's 
rights  and  the  nation's  security  come  In  con- 
flict. 

rUNDAMENTAL    ISStTE 

Justice  Lesimed  Hand  summarized  It  best 
when  he  said,  "A  society  In  which  men  rec- 
ognize no  check  on  their  freedom  soon  be- 
comes a  society  in  which  freedom  la  the  pos- 
session of  only  the  savage  few." 

In  his  recent  speeches  In  New  Jersey.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  by  contending  In  effect  that  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  is  absolute  and 
unrestricted,  confused  the  fundamental  Is- 
sue Involved  In  the  Genovese  case. 

He  charged  that  Senator  Dumont's  demand 
for  Professor  Oenovese's  dismissal  was  the 
same   as   Governor   Bamett'a   demand    that 


professors  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
who  advocated  integration  should  be  dis- 
charged. 

DISTINCTION  EMPHASIZED 

He  completely  missed  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases.  No  one  has 
questioned  the  right  of  Professor  Genovese 
or  anyone  else  to  advocate  any  controversial 
Issue  In  peacetime. 

The  question  In  the  Genovese  case  Is 
wh<»ther  a  profe"aor.  employed  by  a  state 
university,  should  have  the  right  to  use  the 
prf.^tlge  and  forum  of  the  university  for  ad- 
vocating victory  for  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  in  wartime. 

The  vlctoiy  for  the  Vletcong  which  Pro- 
f^'ssor  Genovese  "welcomes"  would  mean  ulti- 
mately the  destruction  of  freedom  of  speech 
for  all  men  for  all  time  not  only  In  Asia  but 
in  the  United  States  as  well. 

The  question  at  issue,  therefore,  becomes: 
does  the  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  re- 
quire that  the  state  subsidize  those  who 
would  destroy  the  system  of  government 
which  protects  freedom  of  speech? 

We  are  confronted  In  the  Genovese  case 
with  this  choice: 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  to  protect 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  for  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  to  defend 
Itself  against  enemies  whose  victory  would 
deny  freedom  of  speech  to  all. 

WARTIMS    CHOICE 

America's  twentieth  century  war  Presi- 
dents, Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  were  forced  to  make  this  cruel 
choice  and  In  both  Instances  they  properly 
concluded  that  In  wartime  preservation  of 
freedom  for  all  the  people  must  take  prece- 
dence over  the  rights  of  an  individual  to 
exercise  freedom  of  speech  when  It  would 
serve   the   enemies   of   freedom. 

Reports  from  Hanoi  and  Peking  conclu- 
sively indicate  that  the  demonstrations 
against  our  policy  In  Vietnam  encourage  the 
enemy,  prolong  the  war  and  result  In  the 
deaths  of  American  fighting  men. 

Our  recognition  of  this  unhappy  truth 
does  not  mean  that  we  suppress  the  views 
of  all  those  who  may  oppose  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam for  Ideological  reasons. 

But  there  Is  a  point  at  which  a  line  must 
be  drawn. 

I  say  as  long  as  the  demonstrators  and 
Those  participating  in  teach-ins  are  acting  In 
an  Individual  and  private  capacity  no  action 
should  be   taken  to  curtail   their  activities. 

But  any  Individual  employed  by  the  state 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  his  position  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state. 

Where  the  choice  confronting  us  is  be- 
tween the  lives  of  American  men  fighting 
to  preserve  the  system  which  gurantees  free- 
dom of  speech  for  all  and  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  abuse  that  freedom,  the  lives 
of  American  fighting  men  must  come  first. 

We  must  never  forget  that  If  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  lost  and  the  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists which  Professor  Genovese  says  he 
"welcomes"  becomes  inevitable,  the  right  of 
free  speech  will  be  extinguished  throughout 
the  world. 

RlCHAEO  M.  NCCON. 

New  York,  Oct.  27.  1965. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  announce- 
ment of  your  retirement  from  public  of- 
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flee  will  deprive  this  House  and  this 
Nation  of  the  services  of  a  great 
American. 

John  McCormack's  remarkable  career 
in  this  body  is  well  known.  For  42  years 
he  has  served  in  this  House.  The  last 
9  years  he  served  ably  and  admirably  as 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCormack  has  occupied  the  most 
powerful  office  in  Congress  and  the  third 
liighest  elective  office  in  the  land  since 
1962.  His  impending  departure  from  the 
House  will  leave  a  large  void  in  Congress. 

Our  country  is  a  better  place  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  it  and  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  His  vast  experience 
and  great  ability  have  provided  the 
House  with  excellent  and  effective  lead- 
ership. Perhaps  the  real  key  to  the  high 
degree  of  integrity  he  has  brought  to 
his  public  service  was  the  example  of 
his  personal  life.  His  devotion  to  his  faith 
and  his  wife  is  a  model  for  us  all. 

I  am  particularly  proud  and  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  He  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful friend. 

I  wish  the  Speaker  and  his  charming 
wife  many  more  years  of  happiness, 
peace,  and  relaxation  that  they  have 
earned  so  well. 


A  DADS  LETTER  TO  THREE 
COLLEGE  DAUGHTERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
written  by  an  Iowa  father  to  his  three 
daughters  in  college  appeared  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  on  May  17,  1970. 
It  is  a  very  wise  and  sensible  letter.  I 
wish  all  students  received — and  heeded — 
advice  as  sane  and  sound  as  it  contains. 
It  seems  from  the  activities  of  the  small 
but  vocal  minority  of  student  radicals 
that  they  have  not.  And  there  Is  always 
the  danger  that  the  unthinking,  passive 
majority  will  allow  itself  to  be  manipu- 
lated for  the  political  purposes  of  the 
few.  It  is  our  duty  to  alert  them  to  their 
resjjonsibility.  I,  therefore,  insert  this 
letter  In  Its  entirety  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
A  Dad's  Lettter  to  Three  College  Daughters 

Dear  Sue,  Jan,  and  Cal:  For  the  first  time 
since  each  of  you  left  for  college,  I  feel  some 
real  concern  for  your  safety  and  well  being. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  at  Kent 
State  and  Iowa  are  tragic  and  frightening 
but  I  certainly  hope  the  nation's  college  stu- 
dents don't  find  in  the  ghastly  mistake  at 
Kent  an  excuse  to  prolong  the  violence. 

I'm  sure  you  know  that  I  consider  my  own 
opinions  of  no  great  importance  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  the  current  politi- 
cal situation  Just  as  some  sort  of  counter 
balance  to  some  of  the  Inflammatory  oratory 
you're  going  to  be  subjected  to  In  the  next 
couple  of  weeks. 

the  choices 

No  sensible  American  wants  to  continue  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  one  more 
day. 

I  don't  know  of  any  res(>onslble  leader,  who 
If  given  the  choice  today,  would  choose  to 
become  Involved  In  Vietnam. 

I  also  know  of  no  American  who.  If  placed 
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In  the  position  of  responsibility  the  President 
must  occupy,  would  unconditionally  admit 
defeat  and  withdraw  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

I  doubt  If  even  Bill  Pulbrtght  or  Harold 
Hughes  would  take  this  action  If  they  were 
in  a  position  to  make  the  decision.  I'm  sure 
the  Jerry  Rubins  In  our  society  would  make 
such  a  decision  but  hopefully  they'll  never 
be  in  that  position. 

The  Rubins,  I'm  convinced,  really  want  to 
destroy  the  United  States — or  at  least  the 
society  we've  built  here  over  the  past  350 
years.  As  Imperfect  as  Is  that  society.  It's 
far  better  and  offers  hope  to  more  people 
than  the  anarchy  that  would  follow  Ite  de- 
struction. 

Perhaps  we'll  never  find  a  way,  but  I'm 
convinced  at  least  a  majority  of  Americans 
beUeve  that  maintenance  of  the  United 
States'  Integrity  in  the  world  requires  some 
solution  in  Vietnam  short  of  a  complete 
Communist  takeover. 

Many  of  us  also  think  that  the  new  Isola- 
tionism that  is  being  advocated  Is  not  the 
answer  as  we  know  from  experience  that  It 
was  not  the  answer  In  the  I930's. 

COULD    BE     WRONG 

And,  of  course,  we  could  be  wrong — dead 
wrong.  But  the  type  of  demonstrations 
we're  seeing  on  the  college  campuses  Is  not 
going  to  convince  us  we're  wrong. 

The  name  calling,  rock  throwing  and  build- 
ing burning  we've  witnessed  the  past  few 
weeks  convinces  most  of  us  that  too  many 
college  students  are  Immature  children 
throwing  temper  tantrimas  because  they 
can't  have  their  own  way.  The  thought  of 
following  leadership  like  we've  seen  on  the 
campuses  makes  us  want  to  vomit. 

The  situation  at  Kent  State  was  tragic — 
but  in  light  of  the  type  of  rioting  we've  had 
on  the  campuses  It  was  Inevitable.  Those  who 
advocate  revolution  ought  to  retOlze  that  the 
society  they  want  to  overthrow  has  the 
abUlty  to  fight  back.  At  Kent  State  It  was 
a  few  frightened  national  guardsmen  who 
used  the  weapons  at  their  command  to 
retaliate. 

Mostly  I'm  amazed  at  the  patience  and 
tolerance  with  which  society  has  met  the 
student  rebels.  I'm  getting  quite  Impatient 
with  college  administrators  who  don't  seem 
to  have  enough  sense  to  expel  so-called 
students  whose  only  real  goal  seems  to  be 
the  deatruction  of  the  university. 

The  four  deaths  at  Kent  were  tragic.  So 
are  all  the  deaths  of  students  In  auto  acci- 
dents and  from  drug  overdoses.  But  why 
compound  the  tragedy? 

AGREED    IN    1950 

One  other  thought.  I  agreed,  when  It  was 
an  Issue  In  the  1950s,  that  college  students 
should  not  be  required  to  participate  In 
ROTC  training.  But  I  think  those  that  be- 
lieve that  no  college  student  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  ROTC  training  are 
Just  as  stupid  as  were  those  who  Insisted  that 
all  college  young  men  must  take  the  train- 
ing. 

Frankly,  the  intolerance  of  the  vocal  group 
on  your  campuses  frightens  me. 

Well.  I'll  get  off  my  soap  box  because  I 
doubt  if  my  hymn  of  discontent  makes  much 
sense. 

My  real  concern  is  that  each  of  you  keep 
In  mind  what  you  came  to  college  for  and 
not  let  the  side  Issues  detract  you  from  your 
goal. 

Each  of  you  may  want  to  play  an  active 
political  role  in  society  In  the  future,  but 
you'll  be  more  effective  In  that  role  If  you've 
proved  your  ability  to  play  a  useful  role  In 
that  society — by  acquiring  training  and  skills 
useful  to  that  society.  So  I  guess  I'm  saying. 
In  effect,  do  your  damdest  to  keep  out  of 
the  hot  spots  and  out  of  the  line  of  fire — If  It 
comes  to  that. 

All  Is  well  at  home.  Waga  has  not  staged 
any  protest  demonstrations  of  hla  own — but 
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I  expect  he  would  if  we  didn't  keep  serving 
him  his  ground  chuck. 

Im  looking  forward  to  seeing  Cal  thla 
week  and  I'll  be  an  awfully  proud  dad  when 
Sue  gets  her  degree  on  May  28.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'm  awfully  proud  of  each  of  you 
— as  well  I  should  be. 

Unless  instructions  are  changed,  I'll  plan 
to  pick  up  Jan  on  the  morning  of  the  a6th 
and  Cal  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Sue, 
will  you  be  having  any  time  off  before 
graduation? 
Love, 

Dao. 


NATIONAL  DISGRACE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
niine  recently  called  my  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  May  28  issue  of  the 
Hellenic  Chronicle  which  places  the  re- 
cent trsigedy  at  Kent  College  in  its  prop- 
er p>erspective.  He  feels,  and  I  agree,  that 
the  editorial  deserves  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  who  read  this  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  entire  text  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

National  Disoback 

The  Kent  occurrence  of  last  week  Is  a  na- 
tional disgrace — and  not  for  the  reason  the 
media  would  want  us  to  believe.  The  failure 
of  parents  and  educators  was  brought  into 
sharp  focus.  The  Benjamin  Spock  genera- 
tion— supposedly  bent  on  peace — has  ma- 
tured Into  a  frightful  ogre.  Thanks  be  to  God 
that  a  majority  of  youth  have  not  been 
raised  in  the  permissive  atmosphere  that 
spawns  the  tragedies  we  witnessed  last  week. 

The  yotmgsters,  needled  on  by  agitators  of 
a  very  doubtful  political  stripe,  went  at  this 
intemperance  with  the  attitude  this  was  a 
gfame  of  sorts  whose  rules  they  could  ma- 
nipulate at  wUl.  By  the  rules  of  this  game  it 
is  perfectly  correct  to  bum  buildings  at  ran- 
dom, to  deprive  other  students  of  their  legiti- 
mate right  to  belong  to  the  ROTC,  to  spew 
invectives  and  obscenities  at  the  national 
guard  called  to  protect  life  and  property.  The 
game  takes  a  serious  turn  when,  by  account 
of  one  student  observer  from  Vermont,  the 
mob  turned  upion  the  National  Guardsmen 
with  rocks,  railroad  spikes  and  lengths  of 
pipe.  Those  soldiers  had  a  perfect  right  to 
defend  themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of 
firing  Into  the  crowd. 

The  deaths  of  four  young  people  Is  a  ter- 
rible tragedy,  but  it  must  be  carried  on  the 
consciences  of  the  people  like  the  president 
of  Tale  University,  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  the  television  personalities  and  others 
who  have  been  promoting  this  confrontation. 
The  extension  of  the  war  Into  Cambodia  was 
accomplished  a  long  time  ago  by  the  Com- 
munists. But,  strangely  enough,  we  have 
never  heard  the  voice  of  Senator  Fulbrlght 
raised  against  anything  the  Communists 
have  done.  The  decision  of  the  military  to 
wipe  out  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Vletcong  In 
Cambodia  Is  a  necessary  prelude  to  a  safe 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  Were 
this  not  accomplished  our  men  would  be 
sitting  ducks   for  the   Communist   gunners. 

And  since  when  must  the  national  policy 
of  this  nation  be  formed  on  the  streets  and 
In  the  gutters  by  the  Abbey  Hoffmans?  Those 
who  speak  of  revolutions  should  not  act  so 
sxirprised  when  the  cost  of  revolt  Is  the  lives 
of  the  front-line  soldiers — in  this  case  young 
college  students.  President  Nixon  Is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States — not  Jobnnv  Car- 
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BOD  or  Merv  OrllQn.  Yet  their  progimms  ar« 
frontAl  propaganda  attaclu  on  the  President 
ot  the  UiUt«(l  States.  They  speak  of  a  nation- 
al decency,  yet  they  are  the  main  violators. 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  parents  of 
the  students  who  died  needlessly.  But  they 
must  also  share  the  blame  for  the  debaicle 
which  occurred.  The  dli&culty  Is  that  too 
znany  parents,  disciples  of  the  Dr.  Spoclc 
philosophy  of  raising  children,  have  been  so 
permissive  with  their  children  as  to  allow  a 
complete  disregard  for  authority.  That,  in  ef- 
fect, releases  many  lethal  forces. 


STUDENT  UNREST 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUTounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
extreme  concern  over  recent  student  vio- 
lence and  riots,  it  is  often  too  easy  to 
lump  all  students  together  as  trouble- 
makers and  radicals,  when,  in  fsu:t,  a 
small,  but  well -organized,  group  of  mili- 
tants IS  frequently  the  activating  force 
for  violence.  Many  times  these  radicals 
do  not  even  belong  to  the  campus  in- 
volved and  conveniently  depart  the  scene 
when  law  enforcement  officials  begin 
arrests.  The  new  student  body  president 
of  Stanford  University,  Pat  Shea,  of 
Lemon  Grove,  Calif.,  recently  made  some 
pointed  observations  on  this  subject  in 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  his  comments  with  my 
House  colleagues : 

YotJNc  Amxeica — STUVZitT  LxASKR  Warjjs  of 
Psan.:      Desthuction     Caixzd     Goal     or 

Mn-ITAKTS 

(By  Monty  Norrls) 

A  Lemon  Grove  youth  who  recently  took 
office  as  student  body  president  of  Stanford 
University  Is  asking  for  community  support 
In  oombAtlng  what  be  described  as  "profes- 
sional revolutionaries  bent  on  shutting  this 
country's  universities  down." 

"Most  of  them  aren't  students  at  all,"  said 
Pat  Shea  20.  a  ]umor  philosophy  major  at  the 
university.  "They  are  transient  radicals  that 
drift  from  one  campus  to  another,  ad-ganl2lng 
demonstrations  and  encouraging  violence." 

He  described  the  militant  revolutionaries 
as  'well-organized  and  efficient." 

"When  things  get  hot  (meaning  the  arrival 
of  police  or  National  Ouard  units  on  cam- 
pus) the  leaders  disappear  and  leave  naive 
students  holding  the  bag  ' 

Shea,  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Shea 
of  2362  Golden  Ave.  in  Lemon  Grove,  urged 
community  support  to  help  battle  the  kind 
of  violence  that  has  plagued  the  Stanford 
cartiDus  now  for  two  weeks. 

Shea,  who  took  office  last  week  in  the  top 
student  post,  said  he  hoped  to  rally  the  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  students  to  "choke  off  this 
violence  before  It  shuts  down  the  univer- 
sity." 

Shea  said:  "If  the  community  and  alumni 
turn  their  back  on  us  now  they  wUl  be  play- 
ing right  Into  the  hands  of  the  militant  rev- 
olutionaries." 

The  student  leader  said  that  Issues  such  as 
U.S.  involvement  In  South  Asia  are  "not  the 
real  Issues  at  all." 

"The  whole  thing  Is  really  an  attack  on  our 
society,"  Shea  said  In  a  telephone  interview 
from  the  strife-torn  campus.  "Demonstra- 
tors want  to  shut  the  university  down — they 
want  to  bring  the  terrors  of  war  to  the  United 
States,  and  ruin  the  image  of  our  great  unl- 
verslUes." 
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Shea  likened  the  situation  to  a  small 
country  being  subverted  by  foreign  intrud- 
ers. He  said  that  if  the  violence  does  not 
end  soon,  the  university  will  be  forced  to 
close  down  completely.  Already,  many  classes 
have  been  canceled.  Shea  said,  because  of 
the  rampage  which  began  early  last  week. 

Shea  said  that  many  students  have 
dropped  out  of  school  because  of  the  dis- 
turbances. Others  have  been  taken  out  by 
their  worried  parents. 

Shea,  along  with  a  team  of  students,  fac- 
ulty and  administrators,  has  been  meeting 
with  officials  in  Washington,  about  the  na- 
tionwide spread  of  campus  violence  and  its 
relation  to  military  training  and  other  key 
issues  of  campus  dissent. 

Student  demonstrators  are  demanding  an 
immediate  end  to  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps — (ROTO)  units  on  campus,  a  termi- 
nation of  government  financed,  war  oriented 
research,  a  halt  to  military  action  In  South- 
east Asia  and  a  release  from  prison  of  what 
the  radicals  describe  as  "poUtlcal  prisoner*." 

"Most  students  are  concerned  about  in- 
creased military  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  Shea  said,  "but  the  militants  use 
these  and  other  emotional  causes  as  rally- 
ing points  for  violence. 

"I've  talked  with  several  of  the  militants 
and  they  are  interested  solely  In  destroying 
our  entire  social  structure  as  we  now  know 
U.  They  know  the  best  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  vinlverslty." 

Shea  explained  how  the  militants  work, 
roaming  from  campus  to  campus  and  capi- 
talizing on  student  unrest  and  peaceful 
demonstrations. 

"They  spread  out  during  a  sit-in  and  be- 
gin shouting  obscenities  and  violent  slogans 
and  trying  to  rally  support.  They'll  start 
scuffles  and  fights.  Everyone  gets  emotional 
and  panicky.  Pretty  soon  one  of  the  mili- 
tants throws  a  brick  or  something  through 
a  window  and  then  all  hell  breaks  loose." 

To  support  his  evaluation  of  violent  tac- 
tics. Shea  described  a  recent  roundup  by 
police  of  24  demonstrators.  He  said  only  11 
of  them  were  students,  and  of  the  students 
arrested,  nine  were  freshmen. 

"That  says  something  about  what's  hap- 
pening." Shea  said.  "The  militants  stir  things 
up  and  then  cut  out  before  the  'bust' 
(arrests)." 

Shea  described  the  usually  picturesque 
campus  as  being  a  shambles  since  violence 
erupted  early  last  week.  He  said  there  are  few 
windows  now  left  intact  anywhere  on  the 
campus.  Two  research  buildings,  containing 
a  decade  of  w^holarly  works,  were  damaged  by 
Are  believed  set  by  arsonists  last  Friday  about 
three  hours  after  demonstrators  were  routed 
from  another  building. 

Damage  resulting  from  rioting  and  vandal- 
Ism  Is  now  estimated  at  more  than  (250,000. 

The  university  administration  has  refused 
requests  by  demonstrators  to  grant  amnesty 
to  those  responsible  for  the  violence. 

The  violence  took  its  most  threatening 
turn  last  weekend  when  a  shotgun  blast 
ripped  through  the  front  door  of  the  home  of 
Col.  Stanley  Ramey,  commander  of  the  Stan- 
ford ROTC  unit.  No  one  was  Injured  In  the 
incident,  although  the  p>eUet«  narrowly 
missed  one  of  the  officer's  sons. 

Shea  emphasized  that  the  university  can- 
not last  without  the  help  and  support  of  the 
community.  He  said  he  is  trying  to  rally 
the  support  of  students  to  "choke  off  this 
insane  destruction." 

But  he  said  he  doubted  the  university 
could  do  it  alone  now. 

Demonstrations  ana  sit-ins  continued  this 
week,  with  only  sporadic  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence and  some  window  smashing. 

Shea  said  smashing  windows  was  known 
among  militants  as  "traslUng. " 

"It's  a  popular  term  up  here  "  he  said.  "It's 
all  pcut  of  their  scheme  to  turn  the  univer- 
sity and  our  society  Into  rubble." 
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Only  about  1,000  of  the  10.000  student 
population  at  Stanford  are  Involved  in  dem- 
onstrations. Shea  said.  Perhaps  less  than  300 
are  in  any  way  involved  in  actual  violence. 
But,  he  said,  outside  agitators  offer  strength, 
cunning  and  know-how  to  the  vandalism 
operation. 

Shea  said  that  99  per  cent  of  the  students 
do  not  support  violence  of  any  kind. 


COMPULSORY  UNION  FEATURE  OP 
POSTAL  REFORM  BILL  ATTRACT- 
ING WIDE  COMMENT 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NOITH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite claims  in  some  quarters  that  right 
to  work  is  not  an  issue  in  H.R.  17070,  the 
pending  postal  reform  bill,  the  press  has 
recognized  the  true  situation  and  edi- 
torial comment  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion has  been  widespread.  At  tliis  point 
in  the  Record,  I  shall  insert  comments 
from  various  newspapers: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

June  2,  1970] 

CoMPtn.soBY  Postal  Union  Plan  Bodes  III 

roR   Au. 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Responsible  reform  of  the  U.S.  postal  sys- 
tem merits  high  priority  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
the  pending  "compromise"  bill  la  worse  than 
no  bill  at  all.  This  Is  no  compromise,  this  is  a 
sellout — and  reforms  the  bill  offers  are  not 
worth  the  price. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  {M-imary  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a  raise  for  postal  work- 
ers: How  much  of  a  raise  and  when  would 
they  get  it?  A  great  deal  also  has  been  writ- 
ten of  a  corresponding  Increase  in  postal 
rates:  How  much  of  an  Increase  and  who 
would  flk  it? 

These  Issues  are  Important,  but  they  ob- 
scure the  fatal  precedent  sleeping  in  this  bill. 
Under  the  deal  worked  out  between  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  AFL-CIO,  it  is 
proposed — fantastic  as  it  seems — simply  to 
sell  out  the  freedom  of  thousands  of  ndn- 
ttnlon  postal  workers.  The  bill  f>ermlts  the 
writing  of  a  union  shop  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  postal  imlons.  Under 
such  a  contract,  every  worker  would  have  to 
Join  a  union  within  30  days  or  lose  his  Job. 

It  beggars  belief  that  a  Republican  admin- 
istration could  have  made  Itself  party  to  this 
deal.  The  Republican  platform  of  1968  ex- 
pressly reaffirmed  the  OOP's  commitment  to 
a  right  to  Join,  or  a  right  to  refrain  from 
Joining,  a  union  of  public  employes.  The 
concept  of  a  union  shop  in  public  employ- 
ment was  repudiated  by  President  Kennedy 
in  his  day.  Labor  Secretary  Shultz  oppwsed 
the  idea  as  recently  as  last  November. 
Former  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  once  told  a 
union  convention,  "I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  union  shop  and  the  closed 
shop  are  inappropriate  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Why  did  Postmaster  General  Blount  sur- 
render? He  was  told,  in  so  many  words,  that 
organized  labor  would  throw  its  weight 
against  any  postal  reform  unless  a  union 
shop  were  authorized.  He  also  was  told  that 
unless  the  impatient  clerks  and  carriers  got 
their  raises,  and  swiftly,  he  could  expect  the 
postal  strike  to  be  resumed.  Looking  down 
this  double-barreled  shotgun,  Blount  caved 
In. 

But  one  of  the  enduring  facts  of  poUtlcal 
life  is  that,  while  a  president  proposes.  Con- 
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gress  disposes.  The  agreement  between  Blount 
and  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  is  not  binding  upon  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  They  are  free  to  reject  this 
high-handed  proposal  not  only  on  its  merits 
but  also  lor  its  effect  on  public  employment 
everywhere. 

Meany,  to  his  credit,  has  been  utterly  frank 
about  his  intentions.  He  told  the  House  Poet 
Office  Committee  in  April  that  he  views  the 
pending  bill  as  "only  the  beginning."  If  he 
can  win  a  uulou  shop  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, with  Its  750,000  workers,  he  will 
seek  the  same  kind  of  collective  bargaining 
"for  all  civilian  workers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." 

The  AFL-CIO  News  added  the  obvious 
echo:  "What's  good  enough  for  Uncle  Sam 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  every  state, 
county,  and  city." 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  private  corporation 
to  negotiate  a  union  shop  contract  binding 
its  workers  to  union  membership.  Such  con- 
tracts are  forbidden  in  right-to-work  states, 
but  Taft-Hartley  permits  them  elsewhere.  In 
any  event,  a  right  to  work  for  U.S.  Steel  is  a 
qualified  right. 

But  the  right  of  a  United  SUtes  citizen  to 
work  for  his  own  government  approaches  an 
absolute  right.  It  cannot  be  conditioned  upon 
the  payment  of  union  dues.  If  a  man  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  carry  the  mall,  it  is 
simply  none  of  the  government's  business 
whether  he  wishes  to  belong  or  not  belong 
to  a  labor  union. 

Amendments  to  delete  this  Intolerable  pro- 
vision from  the  bill  were  offered  in  commit- 
tee, on  both  the  House  and  Senate  sides.  The 
amendments  were  defeated,  but  they  will  be 
back  on  the  floor.  Members  will  want  to  un- 
derstand clearly  the  magnitude  of  this  Issue. 
They  will  be  voting  on  compulsory  unionism 
in  the  government  of  a  free  society.  The 
postal  workers  are  first,  but  If  the  bill  Is 
passed,  they  will  not  be  the  last. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

June  2,  1970] 

"Right"  to  a  Postal  Job 

President  Nixon's  year-old  effort  to  extract 
from  Congress  a  workable  reorganization  of 
the  decrepit  Post  Office  now  Is  threatened 
with  another  serious  snag. 

The  issue  this  time  Is  a  section  of  the  pos- 
tal reform  bill  which  would  permit  unions 
of  postal  employees  to  negotiate  a  closed 
shop.  On  the  theory  that  If  a  union  shop 
Is  negotiable  the  unions  will  get  it.  sub- 
stantial groups  of  members  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  are  threatening  to  block 
enactment  of  the  whole  bill. 

There  are  several  pertinent  objections  to 
the  union  shop  ideas. 

The  Post  Office  is  a  public  service,  and  even 
under  the  reform  bUl  would  be  financed  in 
part  by  taxes.  It  ought  not  be  subject  to  rule, 
directly  or  indirectly,   by  union  politicians. 

Government  service  should  be  open  to  any 
citizen  who  wishes  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, who  is  needed  and  who  can  qualify  for 
the  Job,  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a  union. 

The  bill  would  not  permit  union  shops 
among  postal  employes  who  work  in  any  of 
the  19  states  which  now  have  "rlght-to-work" 
laws.  Either  way  you  look  at  It,  this  creates 
discrimination  smiong  postal  employes. 

The  biU  also  would  elinUnate  the  current 
practice  of  requiring  postal  unions  to  pay  for 
the  bookkeeping  Inflicted  on  the  government 
by  a  dues  checkoff.  Why  should  the  taxpay- 
ers pay  for  this? 

The  postal  bill  already  does  more  for  unions 
in  the  government  than  any  legislation  up 
to  now.  It  officially  recognizes  unions  as 
spokesmen  for  their  members;  it  sets  up  a 
system  for  dealing  with  wages,  working  con- 
ditions and  grievances;  and  it  Includes  an- 
other pay  raise  of  8  per  cent. 

There  are  big  gains  In  this  for  postal  work- 
ers. And  doubtless  more  to  come  If  the  Post 
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Office  can  be  reorganized  on  a  modern  basis. 
Considering  the  neglect  which  has  beset  the 
postal  service  and  its  employes  all  these 
years,  this  U  pretty  good  for  starters.  The 
compulsory  union  section  is  neither  needed 
nor  good  business. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  May  28,  1970] 
Postal  Unionism 
There  are  several  things  wrong  with  the 
Nlzon  administration's  postal  reform  bill, 
which  has  now  been  approved  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  post  office  committees. 
One  of  the  most  Important  ones  is  that  the 
bin  could  create  compulsory  unionism  In  the 
post  office. 

The  post  office  department  would  be  re- 
placed by  something  called  an  independent 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  rim  by  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors, who  would  have  broad  authority  to 
do  such  things  as  negotiate  wage  contracts 
with  postal  unions.  Strikes  would  be  illegal 
under  the  bUl,  but  machinery  for  arbitration, 
with  decisions  binding  on  both  management 
and  labor,  is  established  for  settling  all  other 
disputes.  The  unions  would  be  perfectly  free 
to  press  for  a  union  shop,  which  would  mean 
that  postal  workers  would  have  to  Join  a 
union  or  lose  their  Jobs.  The  U.S.  Postal 
service  could  reject  the  demand,  but  when 
an  arbitrator  came  In  to  hear  the  dispute,  he 
could  certainly  rule  for  compulsory  unionism. 

This  loophole  plainly  violates  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  labor  secretary,  George 
P.  Schultz,  have  said  several  times — they  did 
not  believe  people  should  have  to  belong  to 
unions  to  work  for  their  government.  We 
dont  think  so  either.  In  fact,  closed  shops 
are  against  the  law  In  Arkansas  and  In  18 
other  states  that  have  rlght-to-work  laws. 
What  would  happen  in  these  states  If  the  bill 
passed?  It's  not  clear  at  this  point,  because 
while  the  state  laws  under  Taft-Hartley  are 
supposed  to  take  precedent  where  there  is  a 
conflict  over  the  closed  shop,  this  principle 
has  been  violated  in  some  instances.  How- 
ever, you  would  think  the  state  law  would 
dominate  because  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  Impose  compulsory  unionism  on  some 
workers  in  a  state  and  not  on  others. 

Of  course,  we  think  it  Is  wrong  for  a 
government  employe  in  any  state  to  have  to 
Join  a  union.  To  prevent  this.  Rep.  David 
Henderson,  D-N.C.  tried  to  amend  this  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  House  committee.  He 
wanted  to  insert  this  phrase:  "Each  employe 
of  the  postal  service  has  the  right,  freely  and 
without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form. 
Join  and  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  such  activity,  and  each  em- 
ploye shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right."  In  other  words,  Henderson,  who 
comes  from  another  one  of  the  right-to-work 
states  and  is  proud  of  it,  sought  to  guard 
against  compulsory  uiUonism  the  same  way 
that  the  administration  sought  to  protect  It- 
self against  strikes.  But  his  amendment  was 
voted  down,  14  to  8. 

He  has  vowed  to  re-introduce  It  when  It 
comes  to  the  House  floor.  We  hope  he  will 
and  that  the  amendment  becomes  a  p>art  of 
the  bill.  Compulsory  unionism  should  have 
no  place  In  a  free  government.  Certainly  if 
it  Is  allowed  In  the  i>oet  offices  It  could  not 
be  prohibited  with  Justification  in  other 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 


JOHN  McCORMACK 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

OF  ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  Map  26.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  relative  newcomer  to  Congress.  I  have 
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not  had  the  privilege  of  a  long  associa- 
tion with  Speaker  McCormack  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  had.  However,  It 
does  not  take  long  to  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion for  this  exceptional  man. 

Blessed  with  a  keen  mind  and  a  wry 
humor.  John  McCormack  has  brought 
to  his  job  as  Speaker  an  insight  and 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  His  percep- 
tive and  able  manner,  combined  with  an 
uncanny  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  Congress,  have  won  him  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  know  him.  Long  instru- 
mental in  getting  enacted  measures  that 
would  have  othen^'ise  been  buried  in  the 
legislative  process,  he  has  been  the  force 
that  got  things  done. 

Today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  salut- 
ing Speaker  McCormack  for  his  long  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  Congress  and 
to  our  Nation,  and  extend  to  him  my 
personal  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  XH 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PKNNS7XVANL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  might  be  interested 
in  an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Significantly,  it  is  written  by  a  mili- 
tary man  and  concerns  itself  with  the 
new  military  reality  of  the  atomic  age — 
namely,  that  modem  war  is  not  neces- 
sarily nuclear  war  but  guerrilla  war. 
sometimes  known  as  insurgencies  or 
revolutionary  war. 

All  the  56  wars  since  1945  have  been 
fought  with  standard  military  hardware 
such  as  rifles,  pistols,  grenades,  tanks, 
patrol  boats,  helicopters,  and  jet  fighter 
and  bomber  aircraft.  None  have  been 
fought  with  nuclear  weapons.  Virtually 
all  of  the  arms  used  In  these  conflicts 
have  been  supplied  by  the  great  indus- 
trialized nations. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  there 
ever  is  a  nuclear  war  it  likely  will  be 
triggered  by  a  nonnuclear  war  escalating 
out  of  control.  Colonel  Heinl,  the  author 
of  this  article,  notes  that  there  are  some 
30  nonnuclear  conflicts  in  progress  at 
this  very  moment — each  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  provoking  a  holocaust. 

There  are  absolutely  no  international 
a^rreements  to  limit  and  control  the  $5- 
billion-a-year  trade  in  these  conven- 
tional weapons.  While  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  notion  that  no  arms  would  mean 
no  wars,  I  do  believe  that  many  of  these 
wars  would  be  of  shorter  duration,  of 
lower  intensity  and  more  easily  control- 
lable if  the  major  suppliers — the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  some  20  other  coimtries — 
would  not  distribute  their  military  prod- 
ucts with  such  reckless  zeal,  particularly 
to  the  fxjor  and  backward  countries 
which  are  the  ones  doing  most  of  the 
fighting.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  these  wars  would  never  have 
occurred  at  all  if  arms  had  been  denied 
the  disputants. 

This  article  emphasizes  once  again  the 
need  to  review  our  entire  military  arms 
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aid  program,  to  have  the  subject  of  the 
arms  trade  debated  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  begin  miiltilateral  talks 
among  the  great  powers  on  ways  to 
check  and  control  this  most  dangerous 
trade  in  death.  The  article  follows; 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Bulletin.  May  34,  1970] 

A  World  at  Wak  rs  an  Age  or  "Psacs" 
(By  Col.  R.D.  Heinl.  Jr.) 

Washington. — Although  nuclear  conflict  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  dominant  mode  of  fu- 
ture war.  there  have  been  more  than  50  sig- 
nificant International  cla&hee  since  1945, 
nearly  twice  as  many  Internal  armed  strug- 
gles, and  not  a  single  nuclear  explosion  in 
battle. 

I>epending  on  how  you  count  them,  at 
least  30  conflicts  worth  calling  a  war  are  In 
progress  today. 

Yet,  during  the  quarter-century  since  we 
dropped  the  atom  bomb  In  1946 — some  of  the 
most  troubled,  violent  and  belligerent  years 
In  world  history — the  armed  forces  of  the 
two  most  powerful  states  have  come  no 
nearer  fighUng  each  other  than  the  Sovlet- 
V  S  confrontation  over  the  Cuban  missile 
cr'.sls  In  1962.  And.  during  this  same  quarter- 
century  of  continuous  conflict,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  declaration  of  war. 

Declared,  formal  war.  governed  In  greater 
or  leee  degree  by  International  law  and  by 
rules  of  land  warfare,  fought  on  both  sides 
by  uniformed,  professionally  trained  and  ori- 
ented soldiers,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  re- 
mote from  the  19706  as  nuclear  war.  and  p)os- 
slbly  more*o. 

Very  conceivably,  both  modes  of  war  have 
lost  much  If  not  all  their  relevancy  In  an 
era  when  15  or  more  political  Insurgencies 
crop  up  every  12  months.  Not  all  of  these 
blaze  high  enough  to  he  called  wars,  but 
many  do. 

Nobody  "declares  war"  any  more,  but  men 
are  shooting  and  tilling  each  other  today  In 
30  large  and  small  conflicts  all  around  the 
globe 

While  all  this  has  been  happening,  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  war — military  ac- 
tion at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
force  and  the  spectrum  of  law — has  con- 
quered more  territory,  engaged  more  troops 
and  laid  waate  more  national  resources,  than 
the  so-far  hypothetical  "Third  World  War." 
the  nuclear  holocaust  that  hasn't  happened. 

This  other  kind  of  war — guerrilla  wax.  in- 
surgency, revolutionary  war.  "war  of  national 
liberation."  as  Khrushchev  named  It — Is 
probably  the  most  significant  politico-mili- 
tary phenomenon  of  our  century.  Maybe  It 
deserves  to  be  called,  as  some  French  author- 
ities already  do.  starkly  and  simply.  "Mod- 
ern War." 

Out  of  some  250  recorded  Instances  of  rev- 
olutionary lastirgency  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, nearly  a  hundred  have  occurred  In  this 
century,  two-thirds  of  them  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

People's  war.  or  Insurgency.  Is  nonetheless 
not  the  exclusive  mode  of  warfare  practiced 
in  our  times.  Unhappily,  there  have  also  been 
numerous  conventional  (If  undeclared)  lim- 
ited wars  fought  out  during  the  last  25  years. 
Examples  are  the  Korean  War.  the  Suez  In- 
tervention by  France  and  England,  clashes 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  the  wars  of  Is- 
rael, and  China's  aggressions  against  India. 

Many  phases  of  the  most  complex  of  all — 
Vietnam  with  Its  added  Cambodian  and  Lao- 
tian aspects — represent  (in  terms  of  military 
techniques  and  organization,  at  least)  con- 
ventional war  at  its  most  deadly  and  hard- 
fought. 

Yet  conventional  (I.e.,  limited,  non-nu- 
clear) war  must  today  be  regarded  as  the 
exceptional  (or  at  least  minority)  form  of 
war  on  a  world  scene  tormented  by  guerrilla 
instirgency.  clTll  war  and  dally  military 
coups. 
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What  must  be  faced  Is  that  there  is  no 
peace  In  our  time,  nor  has  there  been  since 
1941.  We  are  caught  up  in  what  is  already  a 
Thirty  Years  War  and  what  might  well  prove 
to  be  a  Hundred  Years  War.  In  a  word,  most 
of  the  world  is  already  engaged  In  some  seg- 
ment of  World  War  HI  and  has  been  since 
1946. 

"CIVIUZING"    WAB" 

Besides  overturning  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions, we  have  laboriously  contrived  to  tame 
or  "civilize"  war.  The  past  quarter-century 
of  conflict  has  blurred  If  not  effaced  the 
most  fundamental  distinction  in  war  as  we 
have  come  to  view  It. 

This  Is  the  distinction  between  soldier  and 
civilian,  between  combatant  and  noncom- 
batant.  The  tendency  to  erase  this  distinc- 
tion first  arose  with  the  alrpower  and  stra- 
tegic-bombing, clty-bustlng  dogmas  of  Dou- 
hei  and  Billy  Mitchell  prior  to  World  War  n. 

During  that  war,  with  the  "highest  mo- 
tives" (futiure  world  peace  and  freedom), 
the  world's  air  forces  wiped  out  civilians  and 
cities  Just  as  routinely  as  the  Infantry  wiped 
out  pillboxes.  Today,  at  the  other  extreme 
of  warfare  from  alrpower  and  clty-bustlng. 
the  whole  character  and  effectiveness  of  rev- 
olutionary war,  or  people's  war,  also  de[>ends 
on  erasing  the  distinction  between  combat- 
ant and  non-combatant. 

We  have  not  yet  really  learned  to  cope 
with  war  In  the  absence  of  this  distinction. 
My  Lai  proves  this  fact  abundantly. 

There  Is  In  further  fact  still  some  question 
that  we  have  learned  to  think  of  war  as  any- 
thing but  a  matter  of  firepower.  (General 
Westmoreland,  for  example.  Is  even  supposed 
to  have  said  that  the  answer  to  guerilla 
tactics  Is  firepower ! ) 

NO  CONVERTS 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  fully  that 
bombing  villages,  or  strafing  people  In  a  free- 
fire  zone,  has  never  yet  won  a  convert.  In- 
deed, we  have  not  grasped  to  any  extent  the 
implications  of  J.  P.  C.  Fuller's  profound 
observation  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  we 
fight  our  wars  to  destroy  our  enemies,  the 
Communists  wage  theirs  to  convert  them. 

We  have  still  found  no  way  out  of  the  trap 
whereby  our  strongest  weapon — modern  fire- 
power— is,  by  a  hideous  trick  of  psychological 
warfare,  turned  against  the  society  we  are 
trying  to  save. 

In  Korea,  the  Communist  tactic  in  defend- 
ing Seoul  compelled  us  to  flatten  the  city. 
Eighteen  years  later,  a  comparable  stratagem 
by  Communist  defenders  leveled  American 
bombs,  flame  and  artillery  against  Hue,  the 
most  lovely  and  historic  city  of  Indochina. 

F^^ture  histories  by  the  Vietnamese  may 
record  that  the  Americans  "saved"  Hue  In 
1968  Those  hlstortes  surely  will  record  that 
we  destroyed  much  of  It.  Whether  those  same 
histories,  on  the  other  hand,  will  record  the 
ghastly  mass  graves  of  three  thousand 
slaughtered  non-Communist  citizens  at  Hue, 
we  cannot  say. 

Another  monument  to  U.  8.  Incomprehen- 
sion of  the  dynamics  of  war  today  has  been 
the  clear-cut  failure  of  "controlled  escala- 
tion" as  a  strategy  for  fighting  a  limited  and 
therefore  political  war. 

Among  many  other  reasons  for  the  costly 
frustrations  and  failures  of  Vietnam,  reliance 
on  the  controlled-escalatlon  strategy  (often 
advocated  by  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  his 
civilian  advisors)  will  be  ranked  high. 
.  Our  carefully  selective  and  gradually  In- 
tensified bombing  of  North  Vietnam  after 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  actually  discred- 
ited both  the  underlying  strategy  Itself  and 
with  It  the  ability  of  alrpower  to  force  politi- 
cal decisions,  let  alone  win  modern  wars. 

aOUX  ENCOCRACEKENT 

Amid  so  much  that  seems  futile  and  des- 
jjerate  In  this  era  of  war,  there  are.  however, 
crumbs  of  encouragement. 

One    ground    for    encouragement    Is,    of 
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course,  that  virtually  all  states — and  espe- 
cially the  nuclear  ones — seem  to  have  tacitly 
committed  themselves  to  controlling  and 
limiting  the  use  of  force  where  force  is  un- 
avoidable. Some  states,  alas,  even  seem  to 
have  concluded  that  forms  of  limited  war  can 
be  made  to  pay. 

Only  16  years  ago.  In  Elsenhower  times, 
U.S.  officials  commonly  said  and  believed  that 
once  war  occurs,  it  has  no  limits  save  those 
required  to  win  an  all-out  victory.  Today, 
we  no  longer  talk  that  way. 

£>e5plte  hysterical  spasms  of  fear  of  nuclear 
war,  the  real  wars  we  rationally  and  Immedi- 
ately consider  are  limited  wars.  This  Is  a 
triumph  of  realism  and  possi'oly  of  reason. 

NEED  rOR  CONTROL 

Philosophically  speaking,  it  can  even  be 
argued  that  nuclear  war  has.  In  today's  ma- 
terialistic age.  replaced  the  fire  and  brimstone 
of  old-fashioned  hell. 

But  the  nuclear  era  has  not  yet  made 
armed  conflict  out-of-date.  What  it  has  done, 
quite  successfully.  Is  to  turn  world  attention 
to  the  need  to  control  and  limit  the  dimen- 
sions of  war. 

THIRTY     WAR    AREAS    OF     1»70 

At  least  thirty  places  are  'fields  of  war, 
conflicts  and  Insurgencies  today — in  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

Name/locale  and  participants 

Middle  East  War:  Israel  vs.  Egypt,  Libya. 
Sudan,  Syria.  Iraq.  Jordan,  Algeria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  South  Yemen,  and  other  Arab  states. 

Cyprus:   Greek  vs,  Turkish  Cyprlots. 

Lebanon:  Lebanese  government  vs.  Syrian 
Saeqa  guerillas. 

Iraq  Iranian  border:  Iraq  vs.  Iran  (Kurdish 
guerrilla  operations). 

South  Arabia:  Dhofar  Liberation  Front  vs. 
Muscat  and  Oman. 

Sudanese  civil  war:  Southern  vs.  northern 
Sudanese. 

Angola :  Portuguese  vs.  African  Insurgents. 

Mozambique:  Portuguese  vs.  African  in- 
surgents. 

Portuguese  Guinea:  Portuguese  vs.  African 
Insurgents. 

Rhodesia:  Zamblan  guerrillas  vs.  Rho- 
desia S.  Africa. 

Mozambique-Angola:  Zamblan  guerillas 
vs.  Portuguese. 

Kenya:  Somallan  "Shlfta"  bandits  vs. 
Kenya. 

Ethiopia:  Erltrean  Liberation  Front  in- 
surgents vs.  Ethiopia. 

Chad:  Civil  war  between  local  factions 
combined  with  antl-Prench  Insurgency. 

Ruanda:  Batusl  guerrillas  vs.  ruling 
Bahutl  tribe. 

Vietnam:  South  vs.  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong;  U.S.  and  allies  vs.  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Thailand:  Thai  government  vs.  Meo,  Chi- 
nese-Malaysian and  North  Vietnamese  In- 
surgents. 

Malaysia:  Chinese  insurgents  vs.  Malaysia. 

Burma:  Chinese  and  Indigenous  Insurgents 
vs.  Burma. 

Tlbet-Nepal-N.  E.  Frontier  of  India:  Chi- 
nese and  Indigenous  Insurgents  vs.  Nepal 
and  India. 

Cambodia:  Kmer  Serai  and  North  Vietna- 
mese vs.  Cambodian  forces;  US.  troops  vs. 
North  Vietnamese  forces. 

Laos:  Laotian  factions  and  U.S.  vs.  North 
Vietnamese  and  other  Insurgents. 

MongoUa-Manchurla:  China  vs.  USSR. 

Korea:  North  Korean  incursions  vs.  South 
Korea. 

Philippines:  Huk  insurgency,  Luzon. 

Guatemala:  Communist  Insurgents  vs. 
Guatemala. 

Venezuela:  Castrolte  guerrillas  vs.  Vene- 
zuela. 

Colombia:  Castrolte  guerrillas  vs.  Colombia. 

Uruguay:  Irban  Insurgents  vs.  Uruguay. 

Hondtiras-El  Salvador:  Border  hostilities 
following  "Soccer  War." 
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FAMILIES  OF  WAR  WOUNDED  GET 
ANTIWAR  PHONE  CALLS 


X 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
paid  tribute  last  weekend  to  its  war  dead 
in  the  traditional  Memorial  Day  observ- 
ances. 

In  preparing  a  pre-Memorlal  Day  fea- 
ture, the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Evening  News 
sent  its  Wasliington  correspondent. 
Ronald  J.  Maselka,  to  visit  area  service- 
men at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital, 

The  facts  developed  in  his  article  can- 
not help  but  bring  disgust  to  any  reason- 
able person. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker:  the  men 
being  interviewed  had  to  jisk  that  their 
last  names  be  omitted. 

Why?  To  spare  their  loved  ones  at 
home  from  antiwar  telephone  calls  at 
all  times  of  day  and  night. 

As  one  of  the  men  told  the  reporter 
in  referring  to  the  phone  calls: 

You  know  this  takes  a  terrible  toll  on 
people's  families.  I  never  saw  my  mother 
with  so  many  gray  hairs.  It's  true,  they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Individuals  who  make 
such  telephone  calls  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  sick.  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  picking  unmercifully  upon 
innocent  families  of  men  who  have 
served  their  Nation  and  have  suffered 
the  physical  consequences  of  armed 
conflict. 

Following  is  Mr.  Maselka's  May  29 
article: 

For  Area   Men   Wotinded   in   Vietnam,   Me- 
morial Day  Carries  a  Special  Meaninc 
(By   Ronald  J.   Maselka) 

Washington.  May  29. — "What  do  you  say 
about  Memorial  Day  that  doesn't  sound 
corny?",  the  Army  captain  asked. 

The  reporter  shrugged,  glancing  at  the 
young  man's  cane,  the  built-up  heel  on  his 
left  shoe,  the  white  cast  on  the  left  hand 
where  bullets  had  dashed  In  and  out. 

With  the  ongoing  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
holiday  has  special  meaning.  And  with  re- 
turning veterans,  it  has  even  more.  That's 
why  we  came  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 
That's  why  we  asked  to  talk  with  Sgt.  Mike, 
27.  from  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  and  Specialist 
4  C  Dick.  21.  from  .'Vkron,  N.Y. 

They  wouldn't  let  us  use  their  last  names 
because  their  wives  have  received  anti-war 
telephone  calls — some  obscene  and  some  very 
earlv  in  the  morning — after  previous  publi- 
city! 

Last  Memorial  Day,  Sgt.  Mike  was  in  Viet- 
nam guarding  a  Jungle  landing  pad  for  U.S. 
helicopters,  thinking  about  the  family  picnic 
he  was  missing  back  home.  Today,  he  Is  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  week-end.  compliments  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Sgt.  Mike 
has  lost  both  legs. 

Specialist  Dick  Is  spending  the  week-end 
In  Washington  with  his  wife  He  has  lost 
some  muscles  In  one  leg.  has  no  feeling  In 
the  other. 

VICTIM     or     MORTAR     SHELL 

A  mechanic  with  an  engineers'  outfit,  he 
was  walking  back  from  supper  last  November 
when  a  mortar  shell  exploded  nearby.  He 
had  been  In  Vietnam  about  three  weeks.  He 
doesn't  know  how  many  operations  lie  ahead. 

Sgt.   Mike   stepped   on  a    booby   trap   last 
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Fourth  of  July  about  9:15  in  the  morning. 

He  remembers  the  time  because  he  saw 
his  medical  records  and  he  was  brought  Into 
the  field  hospital  at  9:30. 

"That  chopper  was  right  overhead  at  the 
time."  he  recalled,  "and  It  couldn't  have  been 
15  minutes  before  they  got  me  to  the 
hospital." 

It  was  only  seven  weeks  ago.  after  nine 
months  of  vain  hoping,  that  Sgt.  Mike's  sec- 
ond leg  was  amputated. 

Husky,  with  sandy  brown  hair,  he  Isn't 
sure  whether  he'll  try  to  go  back  to  plant 
work  or  to  school  to  become  an  Indtistrlal 
arts  teacher. 

"So  I'm  a  double  amp."  he  said,  "It  sounds 
like  you're  In  real  bad  shape  and  you're 
gonna  be  confined  to  a  wheelchair  all  your 
life.  But  you're  not." 

Noting  that  he  has  one  artificial  leg  already 
and  "can  almost  walk."  he  laughed  when 
someone  mentioned  how  he  zooms  around 
the  hospital  In  his  wheelchair,  the  "Ward 
35"  number  Imprinted  on  Its  canvas  back 
like  a  racing  car. 

When  he  was  home  last  week-end,  Sgt. 
Mike  took  the  phone  off  the  receive*.  There 
was  anger  for  those  who  would  badger  his 
family,  but  no  bitterness  for  the  war. 

TAKES  IT  AS  rr  IS 

"I  wouldnt  say  it  changed  my  life,"  he 
argued.  "Sure.  I'm  dependent  on  people  for 
some  things  now.  I  can't  climb  up  the  roof. 
But  last  week-end  at  home.  I  carried  out  the 
garbage  In  my  wheelchair,  planted  flowers. 
You  make  out  one  way  or  another." 

Speaking  of  Memorial  Day,  he  added: 
"You  really  realize  that  we're  trying  to  com- 
memorate the  soldiers,  not  the  wounded  so 
much  but  those  who  have  been  killed.  All 
those  guys  killed.  What  is  It,  40,000  now? 
That's  why  I  hate  this  talk  of  pulling  out. 
That  would  mean  a  lot  of  those  fellows  lost 
their  lives  for  nothing." 

The  young  captain,  25,  sat  through  the  In- 
terview, watched  the  two  soldiers  In  blue  pa- 
Jamas  leave,  one  driving  a  wheelchair,  one 
carrying  crutches.  Just  two  of  Walter  Reed's 
average  dally  population  of  700  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Referring  to  the  phone  calls,  he  said: 
"You  know  tills  takes  a  terrible  toll  on  peo- 
ple's families.  I  never  saw  my  mother  with 
so  many  gray  hairs.  It's  true,  they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Then  you  talk  about  Memorial  Day,  the 
war,  the  graves,  the  pain.  And  then  the  fu- 
ture, the  hope  that  someday  Memorial  Day 
win  go  out  of  style. 

Maybe,  Just  maybe,  there  won't  be  a  war 
for  so  long  that  there  won't  be  any  soldiers' 
graves  to  put  flowers  on.  And  maybe  they'll 
have  Memorial  Day  Just  to  mark  another  year 
of  peace  and  there  won't  be  any  woiuided  to 
talk  to. 


ADULT  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNEcnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  this  week  from  Mrs, 
Olympia  S.  Pinto  written  in  behalf  of 
several  citizens  of  Portuguese  ancestry 
from  Waterbury,  Conn.,  who  have  com- 
pleted an  English  language  course  of- 
fered as  part  of  an  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program. 

It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
participants  in  the  program  are  sincerely 
appreciative  of  the  educational  oppor- 
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ttmlty  afforded  to  them  and  that  they 
view  their  educational  experience  as  en- 
abling them  to  become  better  citizens  of 
their  city,  State  and  country. 
The  letter  from  Mrs.  Pinto  follows: 
Waterbuht,  Conn., 

May  27,  1970. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monaoan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
House  of  Representatives,  Raybum  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  Monagan:  As  another  successful 
year  In  Adult  Basic  Education  and  English 
as  a  Second  Language  Programs  In  the  Eve- 
ning Schools  comes  to  a  close  It  Is  important 
to  nTlte  this  letter  and  to  let  you  know  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  Portuguese  Speaking  People  of 
Waterbury,  attending  the  Washington  Ele- 
mentary Evening  School,  have  asked  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  on  their  be- 
half the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mr.  Richard  M  Nixon,  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Departments,  Gover- 
nor John  Dempsey  of  Conn.  Honorable  Mayor 
Edward  D.  Bergln,  of  Waterbuiry,  Dr.  Michael 
Wallace,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr. 
James  A.  Dorsey,  Consultant  of  ABE.  and 
Mr.  John  Crowe  Coordinator  of  Federal 
Funds,  and  Mr.  James  P.  Tyrrell,  Director  of 
Adult  Basic  Education  In  Waterbury  and 
especially  you  Mr.  Monagan  for  your  untir- 
ing efforts  In  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
education  to  make  them  l>etter  citizens  of 
our  beloved  City  of  Waterbury,  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  this  wonderful  country  of  ours. 

2.  They  are  grateful  also  for  the  fine  staff 
which  was  chosen  so  carefully  to  aid  them 
In  their  English  beginning  and  for  the  pa- 
tience and  confidence  dispensed  to  them  by 
this  same  staff  who  Is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing personnel,  Mr.  Edward  Wlnslow,  Mr. 
Louis  Bosco,  Mrs.  Zelda  Parks,  Mr.  John 
Hlckev,  Miss  Eleanor  Vollone  and  Mrs  Linda 
Vlnhals. 

3.  The  Portuguese  People  of  Waterbury 
would  be  most  happy  If  these  thanks  were  to 
be  put  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  It  has  been  my  very  happy  privilege  to 
be  recruiter  and  organizer  of  these  classes 
and  to  be  part  of  the  staff  as  a  bilingual  aide 
and  teacher  assistant. 

5.  With  kind  esteem  and  deep  considera- 
tion for  the  many  kind  favors  granted  the 
Portuguese  People  of  Waterbury  and  who 
win  remain  in  your  service  as  long  as  needed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Olympia  8.  Pinto. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ARENDS'  MANY  YEARS  IN  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Les  Arends  first  became  Republican  whip 
I  was  a  19-year-old  soldier  serving  in 
the  China-Burma-India  Theater  during 
World  War  II,  That  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago. 

Les  Arknds  Is  now  my  commanding 
oCBcer  in  the  whip  organization.  I  can 
say  with  great  sincerity  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  younger  In  spirit,  more 
dedicated  to  his  course,  and  so  completely 
involved  with  the  Congress  he  loves.  I 
salute  him  with  respect — and  pleasure. 
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GEORGIA   WOMAN'S   SUCCESS  IN 
BUSINESS  WORLD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  tl^.at  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mrs.  Anne  Kee,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
was  recently  cited  for  special  recognition 
for  her  accomplishments  In  the  business 
world.  She  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
very  few  women  who  has  been  so  mark- 
edly successful  with  a  franchise  she  holds 
from  a  large  business  enterprise. 

Mrs.  Kee  is  described  by  a  close  friend 
as  "a  gentle  and  warm  person  with  a 
winning  smile  and  a  soft  sincere  voice." 
Others  speak  of  her  talent  in  "under- 
standing and  getting  along  with  people," 
or  being  a  discreet  person,  and  always 
seeking  to  be  helpful  to  others.  She  has 
a  good  deal  of  commonsense  and  a  nat- 
ural talent  for  leadership. 

In  our  world  of  turmoil  we  often  over- 
look the  people  who  work  hard  and  de- 
votedly to  make  life  a  little  better  and  a 
little  happier.  Our  attention  is  distracted 
by  those  who  shout  loudest  and  contrib- 
ute the  least.  We  fail  to  take  note  of  peo- 
ple like  Mrs.  Anne  Kee,  who  do  their 
chores  day  by  day,  quietly,  resolutely, 
and  thus  accomplishing  more. 

A  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  she  was  one 
of  12  children  in  a  farm  family.  She 
studied  evenings  at  a  local  college  and 
worked  during  the  day  in  a  restaurant  in 
order  to  maintain  herself.  In  1942,  she 
came  to  Atlanta,  where  she  worked  for  a 
film  company.  It  was  in  Atlanta  that  she 
met  her  husband,  Scott  Kee.  and  they 
were  married  several  months  later.  He 
was  a  law  student  and  subsequently  be- 
came associated  with  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  a  local  company.  They  have  a 
17-year-old  daughter. 

Mrs.  Kee  has  been  associated  with  the 
business  world  all  through  her  years  in 
Atlanta.  For  many  years  she  worked  as 
consultant  and  later  as  division  sales 
manager  for  Luzler  Cosmetics,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Bristol-Myers  Co.  She  super- 
vised a  team  of  90  women  who  were  in 
the  top  10  In  sales.  Early  in  1969,  she 
became  interested  in  a  franchise  with 
Bonanza  International,  Inc.,  and  a  short 
time  later  she  opened  this  family  steak 
house  located  In  Stone  Moimtain,  Ga. 

Over  the  years.  Mrs.  Kee  and  her  hus- 
band continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  church  work  and  civic  affairs.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  on 
many  occasions  and  they  are  also  well 
known  to  my  parents. 

I  have  also  been  to  their  restaurant 
several  times  and  on  each  such  occasion 
I  was  impressed  with  their  aim :  namely, 
to  provide  a  clean,  friendly,  happy  place 
for  all.  This  aim  has  been  so  successful 
during  the  past  year  that  Mrs.  Kee  is  now 
planning  to  expand  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities. I  have  heard  people  ask:  "What's 
Anne's  secret  to  success?"  The  secret  Is 
simply  perseverance:  She  sets  her  goal, 
she  think.s  of  ways  to  fulfill  it,  and  does 
not  allow  anything  to  deter  her  from  that 
goal.  She  has  always  had  the  full  support 
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of  her  family  in  her  enterprises.  They  are 
deeply  religious  and  their  belief  in  G<)d  Is 
reflected  in  their  dally  lives. 

Last  December,  the  Tucker  Star,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Tucker.  Ga., 
carried  a  fine  story  about  Mrs.  Kee  and 
the  very  able  way  in  which  she  operates 
her  restaurant.  It  speaks  well  of  this 
lady's  biisiness  acumen  and  success.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert 
In  the  Record  this  brief  article,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Geobcu  Woman's  Success  in  Business 

WOBU> 

The  true  ]oy  of  ChrlstmaB  Is  families 
sharing  and  doing  things  together;  and  what 
better  way  to  gather  one's  family  and  friends 
than  to  dine  at  the  Bonanza  Sirloin  Pit  on 
Memorial  Drive  near  DeKalb  College. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  congenledlty,  this  re- 
porter and  family  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  home  while  consuming  beef  steaks  fit  for 
any  king. 

It  was  very  impressive  watching  the  "little" 
lady  smiling  and  greeting  customers,  and 
after  several  refills  on  coffee  (at  no  extra 
cost)  I  had  to  tell  her  what  a  pleasure  It  was 
being  there.  The  combination  of  good  food 
and  attentive  service  is  noticed  immediately. 

Mrs.  Anne  Kee  revealed  to  us  that  she  had 
purchased  the  Bonanza  franchise  after  an  ex- 
tensive search  for  a  place  In  an  area  repre- 
senting both  change  and  growth.  Located 
near  the  DeKalb  College  Campus,  the  Bo- 
nanza Sirloin  Pit  opened  July  1  this  year  at 
6  o'clock.  Since  that  date  and  time,  the 
volume  of  diners  have  been  staggering.  Mrs. 
Kee  responds  with  warmth  and  dedication. 

Mrs.  Kee  believes  that  many  factors  have 
played  a  part  In  the  success  of  the  "Pit".  She 
says  she  has  advertised  In  the  newspapers 
some  and  that  It  has  helped.  And  satisfied 
customers  have  carried  the  word  back  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Anne  continued 
to  emphasize  that  pleasing  her  customers 
was  the  number  one  goal  at  her  Bonanza 
"Pit". 

She  can  be  seen  checking  the  quality  of 
the  food,  both  before  and  after  preparation — 
and  she  continually  moved  among  the  diners 
pouring  coffee  and  attending  to  the  various 
chores  that  go  with  making  a  restaurant 
more  than  Just  another  place  to  eat — a 
homey  atmosphere.  Pricing  practices  on  their 
menus  have  been  held  In  pace  with  the  times. 
This  has  been  done  by  employing  skilled  and 
Industrious  workers,  thrifty  purchasing  prac- 
tices and  being  involved  herself. 

The  evening  ended;  my  eye  scanning  the 
200-seat  facility  as  Anne  ended  the  conversa- 
tion— picking  up  a  container  of  coffee  In  one 
band  and  an  extra  supply  of  napkins  In  her 
other  hand  as  she  began  to  make  another 
round  through  the  dining  area. 


Jiine  8,  1970 
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CAMBODIA   AND  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  oppostion  to  the  Cambodian  cam- 
paign from  the  plush  oflBces  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  based  on  doc- 
trine other  than  theology. 

The  Reuters  News  Service  reports  that 
Gunnar  Myrdcil,  the  Swedish  socio-agl- 
tator  of  Brown  against  Topeka  Judicial 
fame,  has  reported  the  liberation  of 
medical  supplies  valued  at  $179,000 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Vletcong 


In  South  Vietnam.  Myrdal,  head  of  the 
Swedish  Vietnam  Committee  to  sup- 
port "liberation"  causes  has  also  con- 
firmed that  16  tons  of  medical  supplies 
contributed  by  similar  movements  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  were  sup- 
plied during  the  month  of  February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a  newsclipping 
from  Reuters  for  June  3,  1970,  as  follow: 
South  Korea  Rules  Out  Cambodia 
Arms   Am 

In  Stockholm,  sociologist  Gunnar  Myrdal 
said  Cambodia's  new  government  had  seized 
medical  supplies  worth  about  $179,000  sent 
to  the  Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mjrrdal.  chairman  of  the  Swedish  Vietnam 
Committee,  said  16  tons  of  medical  supplies 
contributed  by  countries  and  the  World 
OouncU  of  Churches  wa«  sent  to  th"  rjur- 
bodlan  capital  Feb.  17. 


BEHIND  ENEMY  UNES:  A 
REPORTER'S  STORY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE?. 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Robert  S.  Boyd,  chief  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  Washington  Bureau.  Mr. 
Boyd  recently  returned  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  reports  the  following : 

Hanoi's  View   of  War:   Same    Words, 
DirrxRENT  Meaning 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

The  North  Vietnamese  people  have  avail- 
able to  them  a  totally  different  picture  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  than  we  are  usually 
given  in  the  United  States. 

The  view  from  Hanoi  is  almost  a  mirror- 
image  on  the  perspective  from  Washington. 

Many  of  the  words  are  the  same — but  the 
meaning  Is  Jtist  the  opposite. 

This  helps  explain  why  North  Vietnamese 
actions  which  seem  Illogical,  unfair  or  cruel 
to  Americans  appear  logical,  fair  and  Just  to 
someone  who  lives  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

You  don't  have  to  agree  with  them.  But  It's 
important  to  understand  their  point  of  view. 
Then  you  can  see  better  why  we're  having 
such  a  devil  of  a  time  ending  this  war. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  wildly  clash- 
ing concepts  Americans  and  North  Viet- 
namese hold : 

Who  started  the  war? 

We  say  North  Vietnam  did,  by  Invading  the 
south  beginning  In  1960. 

They  say  the  United  States  did,  by  picking 
up  where  the  French  colonials  left  off  in 
1954  and  occupying  the  southern  half  of  their 
country. 

Who's  winning? 

We  say  we  are.  The  north  has  been  badly 
beaten  and  Is  now  too  weak  to  undertake  sus- 
tained offensives.  The  Saigon  regime  Is  grow- 
ing stronger  all  the  time. 

They  say  they're  winning.  They  have  al- 
ready "won"  the  air  war  In  the  North  by 
forcing  the  United  States  to  halt  large-scale 
bombing.  They  are  gaining  steadily  in  the 
south  as  US.  forces  go  on  the  defensive  and 
start  to  pull  out. 

What's  the  solutlonf 

Wo  say  It's  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
stop  their  "aggression"  against  the  south, 
bring  their  troops  home,  and  "let  their  neigh- 
bors alone." 

They  say  It's  for  the  Americans  to  stop  our 
"aggression."  take  our  troops  home  and  "let 
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the  Vietnamese  people  settle  their  affairs 
themselves. " 

Of  course,  the  North  Vietnamese  version  Is 
the  official  party  line.  It's  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  reality,  any  more  than  the  "line" 
put  out  by  the  State  Department  and  White 
House  in  Washington  Is  100  percent  correct. 

In  some  ways.  It  doesn't  even  matter  which 
of  these  two  versions  of  current  history  Is 
more  accurate. 

Whether  the  ordinary  man  on  a  bicycle 
In  Hanoi,  or  In  a  rice  paddy  In  the  country- 
side, believes  bis  government's  version  doesn't 
matter  either. 

He  probably  does  believe  most  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  it's  the  only  version  available  to  him. 
And  besides,  public  opinion  is  of  little  Im- 
portance In  a  country  tightly  controlled 
from  the  top,  as  most  communist  closed  so- 
cieties are. 

The  point  Is,  the  official  pictures  on  display 
In  the  two  warring  nations  simply  don't 
mesh. 

The  differences  go  all  up  and  down  the 
line. 

To  the  Pentagon,  for  example,  the  battles 
of  Tet  1968  and  Khe  Sanh  were  glorious,  if 
costly,  victories. 

In  the  Army  museum  In  Hanoi,  Tet  1968 
and  Khe  Sanh  are  recorded  as  costly  but 
glorious  victories — for  their  side. 

To  Washington,  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
ruthless  and  untrustworthy.  They  failed  to 
pull  their  troops  out  of  Laos  In  1954  as  prom- 
ised. They  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  share  In 
a  coalition  government  In  Saigon. 

To  Hanoi,  Americans  are  tricky  and  un- 
trustworthy. They  say  we  went  back  on  a 
promise  to  let  them  hold  nationwide  elec- 
tions in  1956.  Nixon's  "perfidy"  In  Cambodia 
is  obvious. 

According  to  President  Nixon,  his  only  non- 
negotiable  demand  Is  "self-determination" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese.  By  this  he  means 
free  elections  conducted  by  an  organization 
In  which  the  persent  rules  of  Saigon  as  well 
as  the  communists  have  some  say. 

According  to  the  heirs  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In 
Hanoi,  "self-determination"  is  also  their  only 
non-negotiable  demand.  But  by  that  they 
mean,  "Yankee  go  home,"  and  it's  none 
of  your  business  how  we  Vietnamese  run  our 
own  society. 

The  fundamental  difference  In  viewpoint, 
which  distorts  and  destroys  all  attempts  to 
reach  mutual  understanding.  Is  over  the 
question  of  Just  what  Vietnam  is. 

To  Washington,  it  Is  two  states.  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam.  The  north  must 
not  be  allowed  to  swallow  up  the  south  by 
force  or  guile. 

To  Hanoi,  Vietnam  has  been  one  nation 
for  2,000  years. 

North  Vietnamese  are  fond,  for  obvious 
reasons,  of  pointing  to  the  north's  determi- 
nation to  reconquer  the  south  in  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war. 

Here,  In  brief.  Is  how  the  war  looks  to  the 
North  Vietnamese: 

America  Is  a  rich  and  powerful  nation,  in- 
habited by  many  decent,  peace-loving  people. 
Unfortunately,  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
view  they  are  controlled  by  a  small  "ruling 
circle"  which  profits  from  war  and  foreign 
adventure. 

These  are  the  "Imperialists"  and  "aggres- 
sors" who  replaced  the  French  colonialists 
In  1954.  They  are  seeking  to  hang  on  to  South 
Vietnam  as  a  pyermanent  colony  of  a  new 
type. 

At  first,  Hanoi  contends.  President  Elsen- 
hower and  then  Vice-President  Richard 
Nixon  foisted  a  puppet  ruler  on  South  Viet- 
nam, Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  righteously 
undermined  Diem,  President  Kennedy  beefed 
up  the  U.S.  "adviser"  force,  and  launched  a 
"special  war"  of  counter-Insurgency  against 
the  liberation  forces. 

After  Diem  fell  and  the  communists  were 
on  the  brink  of  victory,  as  the  North  Viet- 
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namesc  see  It,  President  Johnson  butted  in. 
He  sent  half  a  million  troops,  Installed  a  new 
set  of  puppets,  Thieu  and  Ky,  and  expanded 
the  war  to  North  Vietnam. 

When  that  didn't  work  and  LBJ  was 
chased  from  the  White  House,  President 
Nixon  tried  still  another  tactic — Vietnaml- 
zatlon.  This  Is  a  trick,  in  Hanoi's  view,  to 
lull  the  American  public  by  cutting  down 
U.S.  costs  and  casualties,  and  turning  over 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  to  Vietnamese. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  doesn't  really  mean  to  end 
the  war,  except  on  his  own  terms.  He  Intends 
to  keep  a  permanent  occupation  force  of 
200,000  men,  plus  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  U.S. 
Air  Force  nearby,  to  prop  up  Thleu-Ky  and 
keep  the  Vietnamese  from  attaining  their 
independence  and  unity. 

The  Paris  peace  talks  are  a  fraud,  accord- 
ing to  the  North  Vietnamese — a  smoke- 
screen to  cover  Mr.  Nixon's  real  purpose. 
which  Is  to  continue  the  war  In  a  vain  quest 
for  victory. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  won't  work  though,  they 
say.  It  is  bound  to  fall.  Thieu  and  Ky  are 
hopelessly  corrupted  by  their  dependence  on 
foreigners.  They  are  detested  by  aU  patriotic 
South  Vietnamese. 

As  the  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn,  the  Sai- 
gon regime  will  become  weaker,  and  finally 
it  will  coUap>se  or  seek  a  deal. 

The  right  course  for  North  Vietnam,  then, 
they  contend,  is  simply  to  fight  on.  Victory 
win  eventually  be  hers  because  history  and 
injustice  are  on  her  side. 

As  they  see  it,  this  war  Is  simply  one  more 
incident  In  2,000  years  of  resistance  against 
foreign  invaders.  Vietnamese  are  fighting  on 
their  own  soil  for  their  lndei>€ndence.  They 
are  not  attacking  the  United  States  or  harm- 
ing Americans. 

Some  day  finally,  the  United  States  will  get 
tired,  realize  It  has  made  a  terrible  mistake, 
and  go  home. 

Only  then,  according  to  this  view  from 
Hanoi,  can  there  be  peace  in  Vietnam. 


FEDERAL  COURT  CASELOAD 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  PEI'PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  Its  decision  to  reduce  the 
Federal  caseload  on  automobile  theft 
prosecutions  by  leaving  most  of  these 
crimes  to  State  and  local  authorities.  The 
Department  has  advised  UJS.  attorneys 
to  concern  themselves  only  with  cases 
of  car  theft  rings,  or  automobiles  used 
in  commission  of  other  crimes,  or  ve- 
hicles that  are  sold,  stripped,  or  grossly- 
misused. 

I  approve  the  action  because  it  will 
peiinit  Federal  investigative,  prosecu- 
torial, and  correctional  functions  to  con- 
centrate on  greater  obligations.  No  one 
wants  automobile  thefts  overlooked,  but 
there  is  a  reasonable  need  for  new 
priorities  for  action  when  one  of  every 
eight  Federal  court  cases  has  Involved 
these  Dyer  Act  violations,  and  one  of 
every  five  F^ederal  prison  inmates  is  in 
prison  because  of  stolen  cars. 

We  in  the  Congress,  working  with  the 
Justice  Department,  have  sought  to  help 
the  State  and  local  agencies  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency. 
One  supporting  reason  for  LEAA  is  that 
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If  the  other  elements  of  the  correctional 
system  work  to  combat  automobile 
thefts,  our  Federal  proeecutors  and 
courts  can  speed  up  action  against  orga- 
nized crime,  interstate  conspiracy  and 
fraud.  Illicit  narcotics,  and  other  major 
Federal  violations. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  th&t 
we  should  know  by  July  what  this  new 
delineation  has  achieved.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  we  should  find  solid  evidence 
of  important  progress. 


A  POSITIVE  RESPONSE  TO  AIR  POL- 
LUTION AND  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  3 
years  since  we  debated  the  last  air  pollu- 
tion legislation  which  became  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  all  of  us  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  massive  air  con- 
tamination in  many  regions  of  our  coun- 
try is  becoming  so  dangerous  that  more 
drastic  and  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  clean  up  and  protect  the  air 
around  us. 

As  the  appropriations  provisions  in  the 
Air  Quality  Act  expire  this  year,  we  must 
review  the  act  in  line  with  Immediate 
needs  for  more  comprehensive  and  ac- 
celerated action  at  the  Federal  level  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  all -encompassing  at- 
mospheric contamination. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to- 
day to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act,  provide  for  national  air 
quality  standards,  regulate  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  improve  controls  over 
automotive  emissions,  and  establish  na- 
tional standards  for  dangerous  emissions 
from  stationary  sources. 

Implementation  of  many  provisions  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  has  been  very 
slow.  The  existing  program  for  regulating 
air  pollution  from  stationary  sources  is 
particularly  limited  and  Its  enforcement 
provisions  are  cumbersome  and  ineffec- 
tive. This  new  legislation  I  have  submit- 
ted proposes  establishment  of  national 
air  quality  standards,  giving  the  States  6 
months  to  adopt  implementation  plans. 
It  would  also  establish  national  standards 
for  extremely  hazardous  pollutants  and 
for  new  sources  of  pollution  which  would 
threaten  public  health  and  welfare. 

Automotive  emissions  must  be  reduced 
drastically  to  halt  air  pollution  from  that 
source.  The  automobile  is  responsible  for 
60  percent  of  the  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  up  to  92 
percent  In  urt>an  aresis.  In  the  face  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  motor  vehicles  on 
the  roads,  we  must  make  sure  that  all 
automobiles  off  the  assembly  line  have 
control  devices  In  proper  working  order. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  makes  testing  of 
assembly  line  vehicles  mandatory,  rather 
than  relying  on  the  testing  of  proto- 
types. It  also  closes  existing  loopholes 
for  imported  automobiles,  making  com- 
pliance with  national  standards  manda- 
tory for  all.  In  addition  the  bill  provides 
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for  the  regulation  of  pasoline  composi- 
tion and  additives  to  achieve  pollution 
reduction  from  that  source. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  sohd  waste 
disposal,  I  am  introducing  another  anti- 
pollution bill  today,  which  authorizes  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
conduct  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  reclamation  and  re- 
cycling of  material  from  solid  wastes, 
and  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Act. 

The  existing  Solid  Waste  Act  empha- 
sizes the  effective  disposal  of  waste  ma- 
terials. Since  there  was  little  initiative 
for  reuse  some  years  ago.  we  are  now 
forced  to  recognize  that  our  natural  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited,  and  that  we 
must,  therefore,  recycle  and  reuse  waste 
materials,  often  many  times  over.  At  the 
same  time,  the  mounting  volume  of  trash 
and  refuse  created  by  new  consumer 
products  and  marketing  practices  forces 
us  to  turn  to  easily  disposable,  degrad- 
able  materials. 

My  bill  proposes  the  development  of 
inceiitives  and  regulations  for  reusing 
wastes  or  reducing  their  volume  by  ef- 
ficient disposal  methods.  Research  would 
be  directed  toward  techniques  for  re- 
cycling of  materials  and  for  producing 
easily  degradable  packaging. 

In  particular  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  would  develop  a  system 
of  incentives  to  insure  prompt  scrapping 
and  reuse  of  junk  automobiles.  Atten- 
tion would  also  be  given  to  the  disposal 
of  abandoned  cars  from  the  city  streets, 
a  problem  which  is  plaguing  New  York 
City  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  passage 
of  these  two  bills  would  mean  a  step  for- 
ward toward  a  more  livable  environ- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favor- 
ably consider  twth  these  measures. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH  OF 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunitj-  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  today  is  the  162d  an- 
niversarj-  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Few  men  in  American  history  have  been 
so  misimderstood.  Most  Americans  are 
aware  that  Da^is  was  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  a 
fact  that  Mississippians  can  be  proud 
of  since  Davis  lived  in  Mississippi  after 
the  first  decade  of  his  life. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tmguished  record  of  service  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  becoming  President  of 
the  Confederacy.  A  graduate  of  West 
Point.  Davis  served  brilliantly  during 
the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  Wars  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Later  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  1847-51  and  1857-61. 

As  Secretarj-  of  War  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Franklin 
Pierce — 1853-57— he  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility by  Congress  for  commission- 
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ing  the  sculptor  Thomas  Crawford  to 
create  the  Statue  of  Freedom  which  now 
graces  the  dome  of  this  Capitol.  At  the 
time  the  statue  was  put  into  place  in 
1863.  Davis  was  already  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
When  Mississippi  seceded  from  the 
Union  in  January  1861.  Davis  resigned 
from  the  Senate  and  returned  to  Briar- 
faeld.  his  plantation  outside  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  Preferring  to  remain  with  his  wife, 
Varina  Howell  Davis,  he  nevertheless 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  new  na- 
tion. He  was  elected  in  October  1861, 
and  was  inaugurated  February  22,  1862. 
The  harsh  imprisonment  this  great  man 
suffered  following  the  war  broke  his 
health,  but  not  his  spirit.  He  lived  in 
Mississippi  until  1889  when  he  died  at 
his  gulf  coast  home,  Beauvoir. 
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ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  second  full  year  since 
the  tragic  death  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
a  man  who  knew  as  well  as  any  man  the 
horrible  effects  of  violence,  himself  a 
victim  of  violence's  irrationality,  a  man 
whose  compassion  and  quiet  strength 
could  have  made  a  difference  in  today's 
troubled  America. 

Robert  Kennedy  spoke  of  violence  in 
a  speech  made  in  Cleveland  following 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  As  a  tribute  to  his  noble  spirit 
and  as  words  of  tulvice  to  a  Nation  torn 
by  violence,  I  include  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  also  include 
Richard  Harwood's  excellent  June  3 
Washington  Post  article. 
Spsech    bt    Robert   Kennedy    at    the    City 

CLCB    IK    Cl^VELAND,    OHIO,    APRIL   5,    1968 

This  is  a  time  of  shame  and  sorrow.  It  Is 
not  a  day  for  politics.  I  have  saved  this  one 
opportunity  to  speak  briefly  to  you  about 
this  mindless  menace  of  violence  In  America 
which  again  strains  our  land  and  every  one 
of  our  lives. 

It  Is  not  the  concern  of  any  one  race. 
The  victims  of  the  violence  are  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  famoas 
and  unknown.  They  are,  most  Important  of 
all,  human  beings  whom  other  human  be- 
ings loved  and  needed.  No  one — can  be  cer- 
tain who  win  suffer  from  some  senseless  act 
of  bloodshed.  And  yet  It  goes  on  sind  on. 

Why?  What  has  violence  ever  accom- 
plished? 

What  has  It  ever  created?  No  martyr's 
cause  has  ever  been  stilled  by  his  assassin's 
bullet.  No  wrongs  have  ever  been  righted 
by  riots  and  civil  disorders.  A  sniper  Is  only 
a  coward,  not  a  hero,  and  an  uncontrolled, 
uncontrollable  mob  Is  only  the  voice  of  mad- 
ness, not  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Whenever  any  American's  Ufe  Is  taken  by 
another  American  unnecessarily — whether  it 
is  done  In  the  name  of  the  law  or  In  the  de- 
fiance of  law,  by  one  man  or  a  gang,  in  cold 
blood  or  in  passion,  In  an  attack  of  violence 
or  in  response  to  violence — whenever  we  tear 
at  the  fabric  of  Ufe  which  another  man  has 
painfully  and  clumsily  woven  for  himself 
and  his  children,  the  whole  nation  Is  de- 
graded. 


"Among  free  men,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the 
ballots  to  the  bullet;  and  those  who  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  cause  and 
pay  the  costs."  Yet  we  seemingly  tolerate  a 
rising  level  of  violence  that  Ignores  our  com- 
mon humanity  and  our  claims  to  civilization 
alike.  We  calmly  accept  newspaper  reports  of 
civilian  slaughter  in  far-off  lands.  We  glorify 
killing  on  movie  and  television  screens  and 
call  It  entertainment.  We  make  It  easy  for 
men  of  all  shades  of  sanity  to  acquire  what- 
ever weapons  and  ammunition  they  desire. 

Too  often  we  honor  swagger  and  bluster 
and  the  wtelders  of  force,  too  often  we  excuse 
those  who  are  willing  to  oulld  their  own 
lives  on  the  shattered  dreams  of  others.  Some 
Americans  who  preach  nonviolence  abroad 
fail  to  practice  It  here  at  home.  Some  who 
accuse  others  of  inciting  riots  have  by  their 
own  conduct  Invited  them.  Some  look  for 
scape-goats,  others  look  for  conspiracies,  but 
this  much  Is  clear:  violence  breeds  violence, 
repression  brings  retaliation,  and  only  a 
cleaning  of  our  whole  society  can  remove 
this  sickness  from  our  soul. 

Per  there  is  another  kind  of  violence,  slow- 
er but  Just  as  deadly,  destructive  as  the  shot 
or  the  bomb  in  the  night.  This  Is  the  vio- 
lence of  institutions:  Indifference  and  Inac- 
tion and  slow  decay.  This  is  the  violence  that 
affects  the  poor,  that  poisons  relations  be- 
tween men  because  their  skin  has  different 
colors.  This  is  a  slow  destruction  of  a  child 
by  hunger,  and  schools  without  books  and 
homes  without  heat  in  the  winter. 

There  is  the  breaking  of  a  man's  spirit  by 
denying  him  the  chance  to  stand  as  a  father 
and  as  a  man  among  other  men.  And  this  too 
afflicts  us  all.  I  have  not  come  here  to  pro- 
pose a  set  of  specific  remedies  nor  Is  there  b 
single  set.  From  a  broad  and  adequate  out- 
line we  know  what  must  be  done.  When  you 
teach  a  man  to  hate  and  fear  his  brother, 
when  you  teach  that  he  Is  a  lesser  man  be- 
cause of  his  color  or  his  beliefs  or  the  poUcles 
he  pursues,  when  you  teach  that  those  who 
differ  from  you  threaten  your  freedom  or 
your  Job  or  your  family,  then  you  also  learn 
to  confront  others  not  as  fellow  citizens  but 
as  enemies — to  be  met  not  with  cooperation 
but  with  conquest,  to  be  subjugated  and 
mastered. 

We  learn,  at  the  last,  to  look  at  our  broth- 
ers as  aliens,  men  with  whom  we  share  a  city, 
but  not  a  community,  men  bound  to  us  in 
common  dwelling,  but  not  in  common  effort. 
We  learn  to  share  only  a  common  fear — only 
a  common  desire  to  retreat  from  each 
other — only  a  common  Impulse  to  meet  dis- 
agreement with  force.  For  all  this  there  are 
no  final  answers.  Yet  we  know  what  we  must 
do.  It  is  to  achieve  true  Justice  among  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
can  find  in  our  own  midst  and  in  our  own 
hearts  that  leadership  of  human  purpose 
that  will  recognize  the  terrible  truths  of  our 
existence. 

We  must  admit  the  vanity  of  our  false 
distinctions  among  men  and  learn  to  find 
our  own  advancement  In  the  search  for  the 
advancement  of  all.  We  must  admit  In  our- 
selves that  our  own  children's  future  can- 
not be  built  on  the  misfortunes  of  others.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  short  life  can 
neither  be  ennobled  or  enriched  by  hatred 
or  revenge.  Our  lives  on  this  planet  are  too 
short  and  the  work  to  be  done  too  great  to 
let  this  spirit  flourish  any  longer  In  our  land. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  vanquish  It  with  a 
program,  nor  with  a  resolution.  But  we  can 
perhaps  remember  even  if  only  for  a  time — 
that  those  who  live  with  us  are  our  brothers, 
that  they  share  with  us  the  same  short 
movement  of  life,  that  they  seek — as  we  do — 
nothing  but  the  chance  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  purpose  and  happiness,  winning  what 
satisfaction  and  fulflllment  they  can.  Surely 
this  bond  of  common  faith,  this  bond  of  com- 
mon goal,  can  begin  to  teach  ua  something. 
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Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least,  to  look  at 
those  around  us  as  fellow  men  and  surely 
we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to  become  In 
our  own  hearts  brothers  and  countrymen 
once  again. 

[Washington  Post  article  by  Richard 
Harwood) 

Two  years  ago  today  on  the  waterfront  in 
San  Francisco,  Robert  Kennedy  made  one  of 
the  last  speeches  of  his  life. 

"We  want  something  different."  he  said, 
"something  better,  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

"We  want  a  country  respected  abroad  by 
the  force  of  its  example  of  Justice  and  lib- 
erty at  home. 

"We  want  a  country  where  a  child's  wealth 
does  not  limit  his  opportunity:  where  schools 
teach  him  to  learn  and  to  challenge  and  to 
grow  as  an  Independent  human  being. 

"We  want  a  ccuntrj'  where  men  and  women 
respect  the  diversity  between  themselves: 
nnd  where  we  see  each  other  again  as 
brothers  and  countrymen  in  a  common 
cause." 

The  words  seem  old-fashioned  now.  almost 
naive.  The  graves  of  the  students  killed  at 
Kent  State  and  Jackson  State  are  still  fresh. 
So  are  the  graves  of  the  men  of  Augusta 
and  of  the  policemen  shot  down  in  New 
York. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  warns  of  an  approaching 
era  of  repression.  Washington's  hip  weekly. 
Quicksilver  Times,  offers  (borrowed  from  the 
Black  Panthers)  Its  young  readers  an  illus- 
trated recipe  for  the  home  manufacture  of 
fire  bombs  and  hand  grenades:  "Pill  with 
*4  black  {K)Wder  and  '4  shot,  small  headed 
nails  or  anything  to  use  for  shrapnel  .  .  . 
If  thrown  in  the  open  It  will  kill  within  a 
25-foot  radius  and  maim  within  100  feet.  I 
suggest  you  familiarize  yourself  with  this 
weapon  by  practicing  with  a  sand  dummy." 

Alabama,  in  the  year  1970,  has  witnessed 
a  political  campaign  in  which  the  literature 
included  the  follovrtng:  "White  Alabama,  are 
you  going  to  let  the  niggers  take  over  our 
state?" 

"Who  doubts  now,"  Andrew  Kopklnd 
writes  In  his  radical  weekly,  "that  the  seeds 
of  revolution  have  taken  root:  that  they  are 
planted  everjrwhere:  and  that  another  May 
will  come?" 

The  President  of  the  United  States  writes 
a  mindless  epitaph  on  the  campus  slaughter 
In  May:  "Violence  begets  violence."  And 
outside  his  windows,  mindless  tormentors 
cry  out  for  "One  more  war — bring  the  wax 
home." 

It  was  brought  home  to  Martin  Luther 
King  two  years  ago  this  spring  and  on  that 
occasion  Robert  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  op- 
tions for  this  country : 

"In  this  difficult  day.  in  this  difficult  time 
for  the  United  States,  It  is  perhaps  well  to 
ask  what  kind  of  nation  we  are  and  what 
direction  we  want  to  move  In.  For  those  of 
you  who  are  black  you  can  be  filled  with 
bitterness,  with  hatred,  with  a  desire  for 
revenge.  We  can  move  In  that  direction  as  a 
country,  in  great  polarization.  Black  people 
among  black,  white  people  among  white, 
filled  with  hatred  toward  one  another. 

"Or  we  can  make  an  effort,  as  Martin 
Luther  King  did.  to  understand  and  to  com- 
prehend, and  to  replace  that  violence,  that 
stain  of  bloodshed  that  has  spread  across  our 
land,  with  an  effort  to  understand  with  com- 
passion and  love  . . . 

"What  we  need  in  the  United  States  Is 
not  division:  what  we  need  in  the  United 
States  is  not  hatred:  what  we  need  in  the 
United  States  Is  not  violence  or  lawlessness, 
but  love  and  wisdom,  and  compassion  toward 
one  another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  still  suffer  within  our  cotintry, 
whether  they  be  white  or  black  .  .  ." 

On  the  next  day,  Kennedy  spoke  again  of 
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the  "mindless  menace  of  violence  In  America 
which  stains  our  land  and  every  one  of  our 
lives.  It  Is  not  the  concern  of  any  one  race. 
The  victims  of  violence  are  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  famous  and 
unknown. 

"They  are,  most  Important  of  all,  human 
beings  whom  other  human  beings  loved  and 
needed 

"...  We  can  perhaps  remember — even  if 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  live  with  us 
are  our  brothers,  that  they  share  with  us  the 
same  short  movement  of  life,  that  they 
seek — as  we  do — nothing  but  the  chance  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  purpose  and  happi- 
ness, winning  what  satisfaction  and  fulflU- 
ment  they  can.  Surely  this  bond  of  common 
faith,  this  bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin 
to  teach  tis  something." 

A  little  later  he  was  himself  dead,  a  vic- 
tim of  that  unloving,  vengeful  spirit  of  vio- 
lence that  in  a  single  decade  had  cut  down 
King  and  Malcolm  X  and  a  young  President. 

This  week  the  family  and  friends  who  loved 
and  needed  Robert  Kennedy  as  a  human  be- 
ing will  go  out  to  Arlington  Cemetery  and 
stand  by  his  grave  and  ask  again  the  ques- 
tion be  had  so  often  asked  bis  countrymen : 

"What  did   violence  ever  accomplish?" 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  GIVE  VIEWS 
ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
weeks  ago  a  delegation  of  student  and 
faculty  members  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  came  to  Washington  to 
register  their  concern  over  the  expansion 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  into  Cambodia. 

At  that  time,  the  entire  North  Caro- 
lina delegation  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
these  students  and  teachers  and  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say. 

I  was  impressed  both  by  their  serious- 
ness and  by  their  willingness  to  work 
constructively  within  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. And  while  I  did  not  agree  with 
everything  they  said,  or  with  all  their 
reasons  for  opposing  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  I  did  feel  that 
they  came  well  prepared  for  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  often  we  hear  only  of 
those  young  people  who  attempt  to  de- 
stroy our  society  when  it  does  not  change 
to  suit  them.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to  the  delegation  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  used  persuasion 
rather  than  coercion. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  students'  and 
faculty  members'  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Statement  by  Tommy  Bello 

Let  me  first  introduce  myself.  My  name  Is 
Tommy  Bello,  president  of  the  student  body 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  have  lived  my  entire  life  In  Raleigh, 
N.C.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  N,C.  delega- 
tion for  Its  attendance  today  to  hear  our 
voice  of  protest. 

I  will  lead  off  the  presentation  by  address- 
ing myself  to  one  question.  Why?  Gentle- 
men, why  was  the  formerly  peaceful  Caro- 
lina campus  one  week  ago  the  scene  of  in- 
credible unrest,  of  massive  striking,  of  over 
six  thousand  students  from  the  campuses  of 
Duke,  Carolina.  State,  and  Shaw  Universi- 
ties Joining  in  a  march  ending  at  the  State 
Capitol  on  Friday?  And  yet  at  the  same  time. 
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why,  with  what  has  happened  at  other  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  why  has 
our  protest  been  disciplined,  peaceful,  patri- 
otic, and  responsible? 

Why?  Well,  the  large  number  of  students 
participating  in  the  protest  Is  indicative  of  a 
number  of  things.  First.  It  is  Indicative  of 
the  widespread  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tentment at  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
send  troops  Into  Cambodia  and  of  our  moral 
outrage  at  what  has  happened  at  Kent  State 
University.  Second,  the  numbers  represent 
the  amount  of  frustration  students  have  felt 
for  so  long  In  their  efforts  to  communicate 
their  feelings  to  the  political  leaders  of  this 
country  and  see  tangible  results  from  theli 
efforts. 

The  American  political  system  has  not 
been  responsible  to  the  seventeen  million 
students  who  now  attend  this  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities.  So  many  of  us  do  not 
have  a  vote  and  In  this  manner  have  not 
been  given  the  chance  to  become  a  respon- 
sible, participating  part  of  the  American 
system.  Even  more  than  this,  we  do  not  feel 
that  our  voice  Is  being  heard.  I  have  in  my 
hands  the  Congressional  report  on  campus 
unrest  dated  June  17,  1969.  That  report 
stated:  "It  Is  apparent  that  Viet  Nam  origi- 
nally served  as  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
radicalizing  students.  It  is  still  a  major 
source  of  alienation  and  dissatisfaction  with 
our  society  and  our  national  government." 
Gentlemen,  we  have  been  saying  this  for  over 
five  years  now.  When  will  you  listen? 

The  Cambodian  Incident  only  made  us 
further  realize  how  far  removed  we  were 
from  national  decision-making:  and  when  we 
saw  how  our  protests,  as  sincere  and  con- 
cerned as  they  were,  were  met  by  the 
trooper's  bullets  at  Kent  State  and  the 
caustic  words  of  our  national  leaders,  we 
could  not  believe  our  eyes. 

And  yet  gentlemen,  so,  so  many  of  us  still 
believe  in  this  country  and  the  democratic 
process.  Thus  we  have  unified  to  work  peace- 
fully and  politically.  On  this  campus,  we 
have  not  been  as  much  radicalized  as  we 
have  been  politlcallzed.  Last  weekend  over 
three  hundred  students  went  out  Into  the 
Chapel  Hill  community  to  talk  to  the  voters 
and  many  thousands  more  went  home  to  their 
local  communities  throughout  the  state 
to  talk  to  their  parents  and  friends  about 
the  extension  of  the  war  Into  Cambodia.  Ef- 
forts are  already  underway  to  organize  pK)- 
litlcally  in  every  county  In  this  state.  As  far 
as  this  campus  is  concerned,  the  time  for 
political  demonstration  has  ended,  the  time 
for  jx>lltlcal  organization  is  Just  beginning. 

We  still  believe  In  this  country,  but  feel 
it  is  headed  In  the  wrong  direction.  We  are 
tired  of  all  the  violence  and  killing,  whether 
it  be  in  Viet  Nam.  CamtKxlla.  or  Kent  State. 
And  we  are  voicing  our  protest  of  this  vio- 
lence In  the  most  constructive  and  produc- 
tive manner  that  we  know :  by  coming  to  you. 
the  leaders  of  the  state. 

And  so  gentlemen,  we  come  today  In  pro- 
test, but  we  come  in  peace.  We  come  with  a 
sincerity  of  conviction  and  a  dedication  to 
what  we  believe.  And  we  come  to  be  heard,  I 
would  oiUy  ask  your  kind  attention  to  what 
every  speaker  has  to  say. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Joseph  B.  Sheoo 
My  name  Is  Joe  Shedd.  I'm  a  senior  major- 
ing   in    Political    Science.    I'm    a    Morehead 
Scholar  from  Leonla.  New  Jersey. 

I  suppose  a  Yankee's  credentials  as  a 
spokesman  for  a  group  from  North  Carolina 
might  be  questioned.  For  what  It's  worth  I've 
been  President  of  the  campus  'YMCA  for  the 
past  year,  my  great  grandparents  were  North 
Carolinians,  and  my  father,  two  uncles  and 
two  cousins  are  all  graduates  of  UNC.  So  I 
can  say  that  I'm  a  Tar  Heel  bred,  and  I  can 
lay  some  claim  to  being  a  Tar  Heel  born  as 
well. 
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Tom  has  Illustrated  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  the  response  students  on  our  campus  have 
made  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  weclts.  I'd 
like  to  suggest  what  the  depth  of  that  re- 
sponse has  been:  I'd  like  to  Indicate  some  of 
the  feelings  and  emotions  students  have 
experienced  lately.  No  one  has  looked  over 
my  commenta  so  I'll  speak  in  the  first  person 
about  my  feelings.  But  I  think  what  I  want 
to  say  bears  some  relation  to  what  others 
have  been  thinking. 

The  Ijest  word  to  express  my  feelings  Is 
uncertainty — uncertainty  about  where  my 
nation  Is  headed  and  uncertainty  about  what 
I  c&n  or  ought  to  do. 

I  sense  that  Americans  have  finally  decided 
to  have  done  with  the  war.  And  I  sense  that 
we  are  being  drawn  Into  an  expanding 
conflict. 

I  sense  a  renewed  willingness  among  stu- 
dents to  use  electoral  politics  to  effect 
changes  in  leadership  and  policy.  And  I  sense 
a  despair  that  no  measure  of  political  activity 
can  have  a  significant  effect  on  leaders  or 
policies. 

I  sense  an  optimism  that  Congress  Is  now 
ready  to  reassert  its  leadership  in  affairs  of 
war  and  peace.  And  I  sense  a  pessimism  that 
we  have  come  to  the  point  where  our  system 
cannot  accommodate  more  than  one  leader 
and  that  come  hell.  Congressional  resolutions 
or  50.000  more  de«ths,  we  are  at  that  leader's 
mercy. 

I  feel  the  rejuvenation  of  a  democratic 
spirit.  And  I  hear  the  words  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  harbingers  of  a  growing  intolerance 
for  political  dissent. 

I  note  that  there  seems  to  be  a  reemerg- 
Ing  respect  for  the  Individual  and  for  hu- 
man life.  And  I  note  that  we  can  callously 
dismiss  My  Lai  as  a  necessary,  If  "unfortu- 
nate." consequence  of  war. 

I  sense  that  perhaps  now  people  regret 
the  bitter  divisions  the  war  has  caused  among 
us.  And  I  sense  that  perhaps  it  wiu  con- 
tinue to  drive  us  even  further  apart. 

The  forebodings  are  no  more  depressing 
than  the  hopes  are  reassuring.  The  optimism 
and  faith  are  just  as  real  as  the  pessimism 
and  despair.  There  is  little  coherence  to  my 
feelings,  little  on  which  to  predict  how 
things  will  turn  out. 

But  I  think  a  sense  of  purpose  13  emerging. 
It's  a  sense  of  purpose  which  assumes  that 
a  person  will  do  what  he  thinks  Is  right  with- 
out the  naive  comfort  of  believing  he's  on  the 
winning  side.  It's  a  sense  of  purpose  which 
won't  diminish  with  disappointments  and 
defeau.  It,  too.  has  the  potential  for  good 
and  bad. 

It  can  give  a  man  courage.  And  It  can 
generate  an  Intolerance  which  mirrors  the 
Intolerance  of  some  of  our  leaders.  Hatred 
and  pettiness  are  no  more  foreign  to  me 
and  my  generation  than  they  are  to  any 
other.  But  that  fact  alone  ought  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  can't  afford  to  pursue  this 
war  further. 

I  consider  myself  a  loyal  American.  I'm 
proud  to  claim  as  F>art  of  my  heritage  a 
system  of  government  and  a  body  of  Ideas 
which  affirms  the  right  of  people  to  work 
out  their  own  patterns  of  living  and  thought. 
This  war  Is  ripping  the  fabric  of  our  coun- 
try apart  and  destroying  the  respect  men 
ought  to  have  for  each  others'  differences 
and  each  others'  dreams.  I  dont  believe  our 
heritage  can  be  preserved  in  the  atmosphere 
of  fear.  Intolerance  and  callousness  for  hu- 
man life  that  this  war  has  spawned. 

And  I'm  not  sure  If  any  of  us  know  where 
we're  headed. 

STAxnciNT  or  John  W.  Dixon,  Jb. 
I  am  experienced  at  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing: It  is  a  part  of  my  profession.  I  r«ad 
this  for  one  reason  only.  I  want  very  b«dly  to 
inform  you  of  some  things  that  are  very  close 
to  my  experience  and  to  persuade  you  of 
things  that  are  very  strong  in  my  belief.  My 
time  Is  brief  and  my  task  Is  difficult.  I  want 
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to  be  as  precise  and  yet  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  give  you 
Information  you  obviously  have  or  to  compel 
you  to  listen  to  opinions  you  have  already 
heard.  I  want,  rather,  to  convey  to  you  what  I 
have  that  you  cannot  have  unless  we  tell 
you:  a  sense  of  who  we  are.  of  why  we  feel  as 
we  do  and  especially  who  these  students  are 
who  have  come  here  to  speak  with  you. 

There  la  one  word  above  all  I  want  to  em- 
phasize and  that  word  is  patriotism.  If  there 
Is  a  single  word,  a  single  principle  that  would 
unite  the  members  of  this  House  It  Is  "patri- 
otism." It  Is  a  holy  word  to  you  and  It  Is  right 
It  should  be  for  you  have  custody  of  the 
public  destiny  of  200  million  people.  No  single 
principle  has  so  obstructed  understanding  of 
what  we  In  the  university  feel  than  the  pas- 
sionate belief  that  we  are  unpatriotic,  that 
we  attack  and  reject  our  own  country.  It  Is 
obvloiu  that  we  attack  and  reject  the  policies 
of  our  government  but  our  motives  are  pre- 
cisely a  passionate  love  for  the  principles  of 
our  country.  It  Is  vital  to  know  that  the  stu- 
dents you  see  around  you  are  not  radicals  or 
rebels.  Radicals  and  rebels  we  do  have  and 
they  longed  to  seize  control  of  this  move- 
ment. But,  with  extraordinary  skill,  the  stu- 
dents themselves — not  the  faculty,  not  the 
administration,  not  the  police — the  students 
themselves  controlled  their  own  rage  and  the 
rhetoric  of  the  radicals  and  have  concentrated 
their  attention  on  the  real  Issue  and  they  do 
so  with  a  passionate  patriotism.  They  do  so 
because  they  passionately  believe  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  In  Cambodia,  In 
Laos,  Is  un-American,  unpatriotic,  an  offense 
against  the  basic  principles  that  should  give 
meaning  to  our  country. 

One  of  them  looked  at  me  and  said,  "I  guess 
I  really  believe  what  they  taught  me  in  school 
about  the  American  dream." 

And  what  Is  the  American  dream  they 
see  our  government  supporting?  We  taught 
them  that  killing  is  wrong  but  our  govern- 
ment measures  Its  victories  by  the  number 
of  Asian  peasants  killed.  We  taught  them 
that  lying  Is  wrong  but  our  government  has 
lied  throughout  the  years.  More  than  five 
years  ago  our  government  solemnly  promised 
we  would  be  out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
that  year.  The  victory  claims  are  false,  the 
casualty  figures  are  false,  the  promises  have 
always  been  false,  the  statements  of  purpose 
are  false.  Should,  therefore,  the  protesting 
students  be  called  unpatriotic? 

My  fifteen  year-old  daughter  wept  while 
she  listened  to  the  President  try  to  Justify 
actions  she  has  always  been  taught  were 
wrong.  What  should  the  young  think  when 
air  raids  with  150  planes  are  called  "protec- 
tive reaction  strikes?  "  And  those  of  us  who 
grew  up  In  the  thirties  may  remember  who 
then  used  such  names  for  such  acts. 

With  desperate  helplessness  we  have  seen 
already  what  the  American  dream  mean.«  for 
Cambodia.  For  In  these  recent  days  our 
troops  have  totally  destroyed  another  lovely 
village.  It  is,  presumably,  a  consolation  to 
our  patriotism  to  hear  the  government  an- 
nounce that  the  families  of  the  villagers  we 
killed  have  be  n  paid  $43  each. 

Can  we  rea'ly  expect  them  to  believe  that 
the  hjnor  of  the  mightiest  nation  in  history 
Is  preserved  by  smashing — Vietnam?  Can  we 
really  expect  them  meekly  to  kill  and  be 
killed  because  presidents  are  afraid  their 
pride  will  be  hurt?  Other  nations  may  fear 
our  destructive  fury  but  they  will  not  honor 
a  "firmness  of  purpose"  that  simply  kills 
more  peasants,  destroys  more  villages,  ex- 
hausts our  substance,  and  tears  tis  apart  as 
a  people. 

The  students  protested  against  this  In 
every  way  they  knew.  Then  they  saw  in  the 
torn  and  bloody  bodies  of  their  comrades  In 
Ohio  what  the  answer  of  their  country 
might  be.  Their  response  has  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  political  phenomena  of 
our  time.  They  are  afraid  as  they  rightly 
should  be  but  they  have  come  forward  In 
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astonishing  numbers.  The  m;st,  surprising 
thing  of  all  Is  that  they  have  done  exactly 
what  we  have  told  them  all  along  to  do.  we 
of  the  previous  generation:  they  have  come 
forward  once  more  within  the  system.  They 
are  now  the  moral  conscience  of  the  nation. 
Do  not  mistake  who  they  are.  They  are  my 
children — two  of  my  daughters  are  In  this 
room.  They  are  your  children  and  the  chil- 
dren of  your  neighbors.  Do  not  mistake  their 
purpose.  It  is  a  deeply  patriotic  love  of  their 
nation  and  its  principles.  For  perhaps  the 
last  time  In  this  generation  they  are  back 
in  the  system.  Ood  grant  that  the  system  will 
be  worthy  of  them. 


Statement   Made   by   Hetwood  Rankin 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the  re- 
action of  the  law  students  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  recent  events — the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  deaths  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University.  First, 
I  wish  to  say  that  It  Is  very  significant  that 
I  or  any  other  law  student  could  represent 
a  majority  of  the  law  students  of  any  law 
school  on  any  given  Issue.  Law  students,  al- 
most by  definition,  whether  by  predilection 
or  training,  are  very  cautious  people.  Law 
students  are  steeped  In  tradition  and  they 
are  Inclined  to  work  through  the  existing 
polity.  They  tend  to  have  a  high  respect  for 
leaders  of  their  state  and  country.  "They  are 
often  displeased  by  those  who  speak  out 
against  the  system  In  angry  tones,  dis- 
pleased by  the  emotionalism  and  the  appar- 
ent irrational  flurry.  For  these  reasons,  what 
I  have  to  tell  you  Is  quite  extraordinary: 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our 
law  school,  our  law  students,  as  a  body,  have 
become  outwardly  and  actively  aroused 
about  a  crucial  Issue.  No  one  In  the  law 
school  that  I  have  talked  to  has  been  un- 
touched; every  law  student  I  know  has 
searched  his  soul  as  he  never  has  before.  And 
many,  many  are  going  beyond  a  rethinking 
process  and  are  committing  themselves  to  an 
active  Involvement  In  a  way  they  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  Just  one  week  ago. 

I  am  not  exactly  sure  why  this  has  hap- 
pened so  suddenly.  Most  law  students.  Just 
as  most  people  across  the  country,  supported 
this  war  in  the  early  years;  many  volunteered 
to  fight,  and  they  fought  hard,  and  believed 
they  were  fighting  for  a  good  reason.  The 
war  has  gone  nn  and  on,  one  promise  of 
Immediate  victory  and  Immediate  peace  has 
succeeded  another.  Meanwhile  In  this  coun- 
try the  problems  In  the  cities.  In  the  en- 
vironment, and  of  conflicts  between  various 
■oclo-flconomlc  groups  have  multiplied,  and 
people  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  national  commitment 
of  resources  that  is  going  to  be  required  to 
meet  these  domestic  problems.  Any  enthusi- 
asm people  felt  for  the  war  dissipated;  (peo- 
ple began  to  talk  not  of  support  of  the  war. 
but  of  nonopposltton  to  the  President.  And 
the  President  seemed  to  comply:  he  with- 
drew some  troops  and  promised  the  with- 
drawal of  many.  The  entry  Into  Cambodia 
could  hardly  appear  other  than  an  about- 
face:  the  frantic  response,  the  fear  of  a 
deeper  and  longer  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia,  was  only  to  be  expected — even 
among  law  students,  who  more  than  any- 
one yearn  to  venerate  their  leaders  and  up- 
hold national  political  policy. 

I  spoke  of  the  "active  Involvement"  of 
law  students  a  moment  ago.  Having  come  to 
a  decision  about  this  war  and  having  de- 
cided to  do  something,  law  students,  as  to 
be  expected,  have  searched  for  constructive 
means  within  the  framework  of  our  republi- 
can system  to  act  to  Implement  their  stand. 
Several  alternatives  have  quickly  come  to 
mind:  working  within  the  local  political 
parties.  Leaving  classes  in  the  weeks  before 
the  November  elections  to  canvass  voters 
throughout  the  state.  Speaking  to  groups 
at  the  community  level  about  the  position 
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of  the  law  students  toward  the  war.  Writing 
letters  to  the  President  and  to  our  Con- 
gressional delegation.  Signing  petitions.  And 
today,  coming  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
war  with  you.  Same  cynicism  has  been 
heard — "How  can  we,  powerless  as  we  ore. 
have  any  effect  on  persons  In  positions  of 
political  power?" — but  yet.  a  faith  that  the 
political  system  remains  responsive  to  Its  con- 
cerned and  thoughtful  citizens  has  far  over- 
balanced the  unhealthy  cynicism. 

May  I  suggest  why  I  think  this  response 
In  the  law  school  has  relevance  and  im- 
portance. First  of  all,  these  law  students 
will  not  long  from  now  be  men  of  influence 
m  communities  throughout  North  Carolina. 
The  cathartic  experience  they  have  under- 
gone In  this  week  will  not  be  forgotten;  It 
has  had  a  lasting  molding  Influence  on  the 
minds  and  character  of  these  men.  Second, 
I  suggest  this  response  has  Importance  be- 
cause law  students  In  many  respects  more 
resemble  people  outside  the  university  than 
they  do  those  Inside.  Many  law  students  en- 
ter the  law  school  after  serving  In  the  mili- 
tary, many  after  working  In  the  business 
community.  Moreover,  the  legal  discipline 
Is  not  generallstlc,  as  are  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities:  just  as  the  harried  business- 
man or  millhand  or  secretary  has  little  time 
and  energy  to  be  concerned  with  and  to  re- 
flect upon  the  burning  Issues  of  the  day,  so 
It  Is  with  the  law  student  learning  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  technical  rules  that 
structure  society.  If  my  evaluation  of  the 
law  students  Is  correct.  I  submit  that  their 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  portends 
a  similar  antiwar  reaction  throughout  the 
nation. 

Statement  or  Virginia  Anne  Eoenfteld 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  In  an  attempt 
to  communicate  some  of  the  sense  of  urgency 
and  frustration  that  I  and  many  of  my  fel- 
low students  are  feeling  at  this  time.  The  re- 
cent tragedies  at  Kent  State  and  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia have  served  to  unite  the  college  popu- 
lation as  never  before  to  work  tovrards  bring- 
ing an  Immediate  end  to  this  war  In  Indo- 
china. 

I  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  verbalize 
many  of  the  emotions  and  thoughts  preve- 
lant  among  the  students  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  past  week.  I  have  seen 
many  of  my  closest  friends  so  very  upset,  dis- 
illusioned, frustrated,  and  scared — wanting  to 
help  but  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what 
to  do.  What  has  struck  me  as  perhaps  the 
most  Blgnlflcant  Is  the  Involvement  of  so 
many  here-to-fore  apolitical  pec^le.  I  have 
been  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill  for  four  years, 
and  never  before  have  I  seen  the  student 
body  so  united  and  so  committed  as  they  are 
now  In  working  to  end  our  Involvement  In 
this  war. 

Students  are  actively  organizing  In  the 
communities  across  the  state  In  order  to 
bring  about  changes  through  our  existing 
poUtlcal  channels.  And  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  here  today  Is  proof  of  the  deep  commit- 
ment and  Involvement  felt  by  UNC  students. 

Many  people  have  said  that  a  student  strike 
Is  merely  a  symbolic  gesture,  and  that  it  is  If 
It  stops  at  that.  But  we  at  Chapel  Hill  have 
shown  by  our  activities  that  It  won't.  We  are 
aware  of  many  of  the  things  that  are  needed 
to  be  done,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  them. 
There  are  numerous  studenta  at  UNC  truly 
dedicated  to  academic  pursuits  who  have  be- 
come actively  Involved  In  this  strike  because 
they  and  I  feel  that  business  as  usual  can- 
not continue  so  long  as  lives  are  dally  being 
lost  in  an  unnecessary  war.  We  have  gone  on 
strike  because  we  feel  that  by  uniting  our 
efforts  we  might  be  able  to  bring  about  the 
needed  changes. 

For  years  we  have  been  given  promises  that 
the  United  States  Is  withdrawing  from 
Southeast  Asia,  and  repeatedly  we  have  seen 
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little  or  no  results.  The  optimistic  promises 
of  our  national  leaders  have  lost  their  credi- 
bility, and  perhaps  this  is  one  major  reason 
why  so  many  people  at  this  time  are  so  vigor- 
ously opposing  our  government's  actions  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  can  no  longer  sit  Idly  by 
while  people  are  unnecessarily  dying  daily. 

We  are  not  "campus  bums"  attempting  to 
disrupt  but  deeply  concerned  Americans  who 
are  exercising  our  rights  to  assemble  and 
dissent.  We  college  students  of  this  country 
deserve  to  be  heard.  Today  we,  as  members  of 
your  constituency,  are  asking  you  to  repre- 
sent and  not  merely  Usten  to  us.  We  are  ask- 
ing you,  our  elected  officials,  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  bring  about  an  Immediate  end  to 
this  unjust  and  Immoral  war  In  Indochina. 
For  It  Is  only  then  that  we  can  get  down  to 
solving  the  much  more  urgent  problems  that 
are  rapidly  tearing  our  own  country  apart. 

Statement  bt  Virginia  Cabson 

I've  been  asked  to  speak  primarily  be- 
caxise  I'm  a  woman,  I  think.  On  this  Issue, 
however,  there  is  no  clear  woman's  side  to 
present.  We  students  are  united  as  never 
before.  I  have  been  active  In  campus  and 
national  political  Issues  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  I  have  never  seen  so  many  stu- 
dents willing  to  speak  out  in  protest,  many 
of  them  for  the  first  time.  I  can  report  to 
you  that  most  of  these  students  still  have 
faith  In  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  cant  conceive  of  few  other  systems 
of  government  to  replace  ours  with.  We  are 
canvassing,  petitioning,  lobbying  as  we  are 
in  Washington  today,  and  campaigning  in 
the  fall.  I  have  spoken  with  Joe  I^eckerman.  a 
law  student  from  Yale  University,  who  Is 
setting  up  an  election  service  so  that  stu- 
dent volunteers  can  be  of  help  In  the  fall 
elections.  I  can  promise  many  student  vol- 
unteers who  will  be  working  next  fall  in  sup- 
port of  those  candidates  who  are  opposed  to 
the  war  In  Indochina  and  who  have  dem- 
onstrated that  opposition  In  the  past. 
Through  the  coordination  set-up  at  Yale, 
we  hope  to  have  a  vigorous  national  effort 
on  the  part  of  peace  candidates.  Our  campus 
protests,  then,  are  only  the  most  verbal  sign 
of  a  deep  commitment  to  change  our  coun- 
try's war  policy,  as  all  of  us,  I  believe,  are 
trying  to  Indicate.  We  are  working  now,  we 
win  continue  to  work  in  o\ir  home  communi- 
ties this  Btimmer,  and  In  the  Sections  next 
fall.  I  think  we  will  succeed. 


Statement  Made  bt  Chaeles  A.  Patrizia 

I  feel  slightly  foolish  In  making  this 
speech,  since  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about 
politics  to  a  group  of  professional  politicians. 
Lest  I  feel  even  more  foolish  than  I  do  right 
now,  I  win  talk  only  about  what  has  been 
done,  or  is  already  planned. 

I  am  a  Morehead  scholar  from  Wlnston- 
Salem,  majoring  in  Political  Science  and 
Psychology.  I  am  only  one  of  several  people 
who  have  organized  this  campaign  to  can- 
vass the  State.  Another  Morehead  scholar, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors, 
and  an  Instructor  In  the  Math  Department 
have  all  worked  to  make  this  campaign  a 
success. 

Our  Campaign  began  last  week,  when  we 
realized  that  political  action  was  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  alms  of  the  strike.  We 
began  the  following: 

1.  A  campus  letter  writing  campaign,  which 
should  begin  filling  your  mall  bags,  and  con- 
tinue to  fill  them  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
These  letters  have  been  from  people  all  across 
the  state  and  nation,  all  of  them  urging  that 
the  war  be  ended  now. 

2.  Approximately  150  people  began  to  can- 
vass all  over  Chapel  Hlll-Carrboro  areas  last 
Thursday,  finding  out  the  opinions  of  the 
community  on  the  war.  This  group  has 
grown  larger  every  day.  Results  Indicated 
that  most  of  the  people  favored  getting  out 
of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  now.  Here  again. 
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letters  are  being  sent  to  the  President  and 
members  of  Congress,  expressing  this  con- 
viction. 

3.  There  are  now  400  people,  organised 
statewide,  setting  up  groups  to  canvass  in 
every  county  of  the  State.  This  canvass  will 
work  out  of  the  campuses  of  colleges,  out  of 
churches,  and  out  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offices,  and  will  be  conducted  throughout  the 
summer.  The  goal  will  be  to  bring  certain 
Issues  before  the  public,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  express  their  views. 

4.  We  are  also  working  In  coordination 
with  a  national  movement  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  Join  In  the  campaign  of  the  elec- 
tions this  summer  and  fall.  Our  goal  Is  the 
elecUon  of  a  Congress  which  win  end  this 
war.  Our  criteria  for  encouraging  students 
to  join  a  particular  campaign  wlU  be  the 
candidate's  record  and  his  views  on  the  war. 
This  will  not  be  just  a  summertime  cam- 
ptUgn.  It  win  carry  on  through  the  faU, 
right  on  Into  November. 

Other  students  wlU  be  working  on  local 
campaigns  for  county  commissioners,  state 
senate  and  legislature. 

AU  these  are  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
goal  of  getting  us  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 
That  is  why  we  have  come  here  today,  to 
ask  you  to  get  us  out,  please,  get  us  out 
now. 

We,  as  students,  have  been  urged  tor  a 
long  time  to  work  within  the  system.  This 
Is  what  we  are  doing:  ajsirtng  the  system 
to  end  a  war  which  we  consider  unjust  and 
Immoral. 

We  tried  In  1968.  We  are  now  in  Cambodia. 

Lest  we  all  lose  our  faith  In  the  system 
and  the  beliefs  which  we  grew  up  In,  we 
hope,  with  a  slnglemlndedness  born  of  the 
fear  that  we  wlU  be  proved  wrong  again,  that 
the  system  win  respond  this  time. 

Statement  bt  Anne  Stttbbs 

I  am  Anne  Stubbs,  a  graduate  student  In 
political  science,  from  Montreat,  North  Caro- 
lina, Congressman  Taylor's  district.  This  past 
week  has  been  my  first  Involvement  as  an 
active  citizen,  as  It  has  been  for  many  of  the 
students  here  today  and  those  who  have  been 
aroused  by  the  events  at  Kent  State  and  in 
Cambodia.  I  feel  a  part  of  this  movement  of 
Middle  America  that  Is  bestirring  on  cam- 
puses. At  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
there  is  a  sense  of  aUveness — of  a  community 
In  tension — which  is  the  reason  why  many 
of  tis  are  here  meeting  with  you  today. 

Many  of  us  are  motivated  by  concern;  a 
concern  for  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  There  U 
a  fear  that  the  action  In  Cambodia  is  not  a 
"decisive  action"  but  the  beginning  of  yet 
another  escalation.  Students  may  accept  the 
mlUtary  justification  of  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion but  increasingly  reject  the  vahdlty 
of  military  means  to  maintain  United  States' 
honor  and  commitments. 

We  are  concerned  for  a  "Kent  State".  The 
deaths  at  Kent  State  hit  close  to  home  for 
many  of  us,  for  it  was  Middle  America  that 
was  kUled  there.  The  sense  of  morality  In- 
stlUed  In  us  by  our  parents  and  our  schools 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  brutality  within 
Cambodia,  by  the  unilateral  American  deci- 
sion to  Invade  Cambodia;  and  it  has  reached 
the  breaking  point  by  the  rapid  escalation  of 
violence  at  Kent  State. 

We  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  alienation  from 
our  present  Adminlsft-atlon  and  Its  sUent  ma- 
jority of  unquestioning  support.  We  are 
caught  up  In  a  polarization  which  Is  grow- 
ing within  this  country  between  students 
and  the  Government,  between  students  and 
parents,  and,  within  the  academic  commu- 
nity,  between  students  and  students. 

Our  reactions  and  our  feelings  are  often 
confused  and  unstructured.  Not  aU  of  us  de- 
mand that  this  nation  end  the  war  today, 
but  we  do  demand  that  the  country  accept 
the  validity  and  the  credibility  of  a  "stra- 
tegic minority"  of  Its  citizens — the  future 
leaders  of  this  nation. 
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May  I  close  with  a  request — a  chaUenge. 
that,  this  nation  and  this  Congress  have  the 
courage  to  seelc  a  meaningful  alternative  to 
the  policy  and  the  quagmire  in  Vietnam. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  Made  bt  Lee  METROwrrz 

My  name  Is  Lee  Meyrowltz  and  I  served  for 
one  year  as  a  point  man  with  1st  Brigade, 
101st  Airborne  Division  In  Viet  Nam  I  now 
go  to  UNC  under  the  Disabled  Veterans  Re- 
training Program. 

As  I  begin  to  speak  here  today  I  remember 
a  day  In  August.  1966  In  Viet  Nam  when  a 
man  of  19  named  Tommy  Morales,  who  no- 
body knows  here  except  me.  got  shot  In  my 
place  Since  that  time  I  have  been  asking 
myself  two  questions — Why?  and  Was  It 
worth  it?  You  would  ask  yourself  also  these 
same  two  questions  If  somewhere  In  your  life 
experiences  something  such  as  this  had  hap- 
pened to  you 

Did  he  die  for  the  corruption  that  exists 
within  the  US.  military  In  Viet  Nam'  Did  he 
die  for  the  corruption  that  exists  within  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  military? 
Did  he  die  for  the  corruption  that  exists 
within  the  American  industrial  system?  Did 
he  die  for  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  Amer- 
ican democratic  system''  What  did  he  die 
for' 

D:d  he  die  to  protect  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  world  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
Communist  monolith  of  the  Eurasian  plan 
which  has  its  definitional  origins  In  1945?  I 
answer  "No"  to  all  these  questions  for  he 
died  because  he  thought  that  he  as  a  Mexi- 
can-American was  helping  to  protect  the 
people  of  Viet  Nam  from  supposed  aggression 
from  their  countrymen  In  the  North.  He 
went  to  war  like  I  did  thinking  that  we  were 
going  11  000  miles  to  help  the  people  of  Viet 
Nam  save  their  country  from  aggression. 
Well  I  :hlnk  that  we  were  both  wrong.  And 
I  will  use  these  terms  right  or  wrong  even 
though  they  have  moral  connotations.  So 
often  we  as  Americans  talk  about  morality 
within  our  domestic  political  structure,  but 
never  do  we  apply  the  same  standards  to 
international  relations — In  this  realm  we 
use  the  pragmatic  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

It  is  about  time  that  Senators.  Representa- 
tives and  other  officials  across  the  US  listen 
to  a  large  body  of  people  who  are  tired,  frus- 
trated, and  disgusted  with  our  commitments 
to  fight  anywhere  in  the  world  whenever  the 
President  deems  it  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  democracy. 

You  can  take  as  many  fact-finding  trips  as 
you  want  to  Viet  Nam.  but  will  never  be  able 
to  feel  or  express  the  sensations  of  leeches 
sucking  at  your  blood,  the  acrid  smoke  from 
artillery  bombardments  as  It  stings  the  mem- 
branes of  your  nose,  nor  the  nausea  that  eats 
at  your  conscience  as  you  kill  another  hu- 
man. If  you  can  go  to  Viet  Nam  and  stay 
there  one  year  and  get  away  from  your  hal- 
lowed ha'Js  of  affluence  and  monumental 
power  you  will  see  Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Mexican-Americans.  Polish-Americans.  Jews, 
etc  .  all  fighting  to  secure  the  vested  Inter- 
ests of  the  US.  and  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments. No  matter  what  sociological  termi- 
nology you  use.  this  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ican society  is  what  our  democratic  theory  Is 
supposedly  all  about    Or  Is  it? 

Before  I  finish  I  have  one  final  question  to 
ask  of  you  If  the  U.S.  government  supports 
governments  such  as  the  Thleu  regime,  do 
they  not  do  this  because  the  U.S.  defines 
these  governments  as  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people?  If  this  Is  the  case.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  government  of  North  Viet  Nam 
which  represents  a  large  cross  section  of  peo- 
ple Is  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Its 
people  than  is  the  corrupt,  repressive,  and 
ollgarlchal  regime  of  Premier  Thleu  which 
we  have  to  support  militarily,  financially, 
and  morally? 
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STATEMENT   OF   PrEDERIC   N.   CLEAVELAND,    PRO- 

rEssoR   OP   Political  Science,   University 

OF  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

As  a  student  of  contemporary  American 
politics.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
Impact  of  America's  continued  involvement 
in  the  war  In  Indo  China  upon  the  domestic 
political  scene — and  here  I  am  talking  about 
what  you  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  know  much  better 
than  we.  for  It  Is  very  much  your  essential 
business  to  know. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis — 
certainly  the  most  severe  of  this  century, 
and  probably  exceeded  in  our  history  only  by 
the  Civil  War.  It  Is  a  crisis  which  threatens 
the  very  capacity  of  the  nation  to  govern 
effectively. 

First,  the  American  people  are  becoming 
Increasingly  polarized :  (1)  The  Administra- 
tion's policies  in  pursuing  the  war  aggres- 
sively while  allowing  peace  negotiations  to 
remain  on  dead  center  are  flatly  opposed  by 
a  significant  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. (2)  The  President  and  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Congress  are  at  odds  over  Important 
Issues  about  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  pur- 
suit of  peace.  (3)  Administration  leaders  and 
the  university  world — students,  large  num- 
bers of  faculty,  and  many  distinguished  uni- 
versity presidents — are  in  conflict  over  the 
propriety  of  dissent  and  how  to  Insure  that 
it  is  peaceful.  (4)  Black  people  are  every- 
where straining  against  the  system,  challeng- 
ing and  testing  the  forces  representing  order, 
an  order  which  in  the  past  has  consigned 
them  to  inferior  status. 

These  divisions  sap  our  strength,  cloud  our 
vision,  and  confuse  the  alternatives  before 
us. 

Second,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
war  the  American  economy  is  in  a  strait- 
Jacket,  hobbled  by  Inflation :  ( 1 )  Unemploy- 
ment approaches  five  million,  and  falls  most 
heavily  upon  racial  minorities  and  young 
people — the  two  groups  already  seriously  at 
odds  with  the  system.  (21  High  interest 
rates,  essential  to  check  inflation,  are  seri- 
ously crippling  the  construction  Industry  and 
forcing  postponement  once  again  of  long 
over-due  efltorta  to  alleviate  housing  short- 
ages— this.  too.  falls  disproportionately  upon 
blacks  and  the  urban  poor,  those  least  able 
to  cope.  (3i  Severe  labor  tensions  are  In- 
evitable as  unions  press  for  wage  Increases 
to  maintain  standards  of  living  only  to  meet 
an  Immovable  object  In  the  form  of  Admin- 
istration hold-the-llne  policies  to  guard 
against  further  inflation.  (4)  The  rate  of  real 
economic  growth  has  been  slowed,  and  there 
Is  ever  present  danger  that  measures  strong 
enough  to  stem  inflation  fed  by  the  forced 
draft  of  military  spending,  may  precipitate 
the  economy  Into  recession.  (6)  The  busi- 
ness pulse  reflected  in  Wall  Street's  current 
behavior  is  anything  but  encouraging.  Can 
anyone  believe  that  business  confidence  will 
be  restored  by  any  actions  short  of  ending 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam? 

Third,  continued  Involvement  in  this  war 
Is  depriving  us  of  the  resources  in  men  and 
money  necessary  to  tackle  the  major  priority 
problems  facing  the  nation  at  home.  We 
know  what  these  problems  are,  and  they  are 
legion:  «1)  Restoring  man's  environment. 
(2)  Rebuilding  the  cities.  (3)  Eliminating 
hunger  and  poverty  In  the  most  affluent  so- 
ciety on  earth.  (4)  Providing  all  our  youth 
the  quality  education  which  modern  life  re- 
quires. (5)  Bringing  health  and  adequate 
medical  care  within  the  reach  of  all  people. 
6)  Developing  a  productive  economy  with 
Jobs  and  hope  for  people  In  such  areas  as 
Appalachla  and  the  Coastal  Plains.  (7)  Af- 
fording the  elderly  real  security.  (8)  Eradi- 
cating the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency. 
(9)  Bringing  into  the  economic  and  social 
system  as  full  partners  blacks.  Indians,  Puer- 
-  Rlcans,  and  Mexican-Americans. 
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In  summary,  this  Governments  continued 
involvement  la  war  In  Southeast  Asia  threat- 
ens the  fundajnental  consensus  upon  which 
our  vitality  as  a  free  people  rests.  It  threat- 
ens our  economic  security.  It  undermines  our 
capacity  to  pursue  national  goals  which  have 
commanded  wide  public  support  over  four 
national  Admlnistiratlons  as  the  highest  pri- 
orities before  us. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  American 
democratic  tradition  of  representative  gov- 
ernment for  us  to  express  our  vigorous  dissent 
to  the  present  policies  of  this  Administra- 
tion, and  to  seek  your  help  to  change  these 
policies.  We  pledge  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem, and  with  your  assistance,  we  expect  the 
system  to  respond. 

(Professor  Cleaveland  is  currently  on  leave 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  serving  on  the  senior  research 
staff  of  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration   in   Washington,   D.C.) 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
MAY  4,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
make  the  rounds  of  the  16  counties  in 
the  Ninth  District  I  am  often  impresse(i 
with  the  contribution  made  by  the  small 
businessman. 

His  welfare  is  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  There  are  an  estimated 
5.4  million  independent  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  97  percent  of  which  em- 
ploy fewer  than  100  workers.  Small  busi- 
nessmen employ  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  work  force,  and  they  con- 
tribute about  37  percent  of  the  Nation's 
gross  national  product,  the  total  of  goods 
and  services  produced. 

However,  in  an  economy  dominated  by 
large  corporations,  there  are  speciaJ 
risks  for  small  businessmen.  Op>erating 
many  times  on  the  edge  of  solvency,  he 
Is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
slightest  tremor  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Today,  he  faces  the  highest  interest 
rates  on  record,  dwindling  credit  sup- 
plies, increasing  property  taxes,  a  spiral- 
ing  wage-price  index,  and  increasing  in- 
flation. 

Government  has  expressed  its  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  small  businessman, 
but  has  done  little  to  alleviate  his  bur- 
dens— sometimes  adding  to  his  burden  in 
fact.  Many  actions  have  had  the  effect 
of  creating  new  requirements,  additional 
paperwork,  and  more  redtape  to  be  man- 
aged by  already-burdened  staffs  of  the 
small  businessman. 

The  best  way  Government  can  help 
the  small  businessman  is  to  stimulate 
the  entire  private  sector  by  creating  a 
favorable  business  climate.  Direct  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  assist  and  protect 
small  businesses  have  not  had  real  Im- 
pact. The  main  needs  of  small  business 
are  for  trained  people  and  more  capital, 
and  Government  efforts  ought  to  concen- 
trate in  this  area  with — 

Incentives  to  make  loans  to  small 
business ; 
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Assistance  on  Interest  payments; 

Tax  reforms  to  make  it  easier  to  treat 
a  small  business  like  a  partnership,  stock 
options,  and  an  extended  tax  loss  carry- 
forward period; 

Guarantee  for  surety  bonds  for  small 
qualified  contractors;  and 

Assistance  for  job  training. 

A  recent  report  from  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Improving  the  Prospects 
for  Small  Business  also  makes  several 
suggestions  which  deserve  consideration. 
The  task  force  recommendations  con- 
centrate on  protecting  the  opportunities 
for  small  business  rather  than  assistance 
programs  which  often  have  the  effect  of 
sheltering  and  fostering  ill-conceived  or 
incompetent  enterprises. 

The  12-niember  study  group  recom- 
mends that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration— SBA — lead  in  identifying  and 
analyzing  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, be  the  advocate  and  voice  of  small 
business,  foster  and  coordinate  research, 
and  widen  the  opportunities  for  small 
businesses  to  compete  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Additional  recommendations  in- 
cluded— 

First,  that  Federal  agencies  or  depart- 
ments affecting  small  business  designate 
a  high-level  executive  to  work  in  close 
liaison  with  SBA; 

Second,  that  the  SBA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  develop  Improved  pro- 
grams to  attract  trained  people  into 
small  business  and  provide  incentives  to 
small  businessmen  to  employ  and  ti-aln 
people  from  the  local  work  force; 

Third,  that  consideration  be  given  to 
motivating  private  credit  sources  to  take 
the  risks  of  lending  to  small  business  in 
addition  to  Government  participation  in 
this  area ; 

Fourth,  that  Government  study  pre- 
sent and  proposes  Income  tax  legislation 
to  be  sure  that  present  and  future 
changes  do  not  harm  small  businesses; 
and 

Fifth,  that  Government  agencies  de- 
velop contract  guidelines  to  motivate 
contractors  to  subcontract  to  more  small 
businesses. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  LESLIE  C. 
ARENDS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new- 
est Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating the  dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Leslie  C.  Arends.  on  the 
27th  anniversary  of  his  election  as  Re- 
publican whip. 

My  colleagues  and  friends  who  have 
served  with  Les  for  many  years  probably 
know  him  better  than  I,  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  that  he  has  been 
a  wise  counselor  and  mentor  to  those 
of  us  who  have  only  recently  come  to 
this  body.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
sharing  several  speakers'  platforms  with 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  in  the 
last  several  years,  and  I  have  come  to 
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know  and  value  his  advice  and  ideas  on 
many  areas  of  national  concern.  From 
traveling  with  Les  in  our  home  State, 
I  know  the  high  regard  In  which  he  is 
held  by  his  own  constituents  in  the  17th 
Congressional  District,  and  I  congratu- 
late them  for  their  good  judgment  In 
repeatedly  sending  Les  Arends  back  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Les,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  for  many  years  In  the  future  and 
wish  you  the  best  of  everything. 


LETTERS  FROM  GI'S  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fre- 
donia,  Kans.,  Dally  Herald  of  May  11, 
1970,  published  a  letter  written  by  Lt. 
Steven  Shields  to  uis  mother  and  dad, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Shields. 

I  called  Mrs.  Shields  and  asked  her 
permission  to  place  Steve's  letter  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  her  reply 
was: 

Congressman  Skubltz,  please  do,  we  think 
the  Congress  and  President  Nixon  should 
have  some  idea  how  some  of  oiu-  men  in  the 
Armed  Services  feel  about  Cambodia. 

Lieutenant  Shields  is  stationed  In  Blen 
Hoa  with  the  Air  Force.  He  has  been  a 
pilot,  flying  HC-47's  and  has  been  in 
Vietnam  since  September  1969. 

I  am  sure  that  Steve  is  just  as  anxious 
to  end  this  war  and  get  home  as  any 
other  American — his  life  is  on  the  line. 
With  full  knowledge  of  what  could  nap- 
pen,  he  writes  as  follows : 

Hi  all.  My  land.  I  got  3  letters  from  you 
all  yesterday.  Thank  you  so  much.  I  love 
letters  so  much. 

Well,  I've  got  a  feeling  that  the  questions 
are  going  to  be  asked  about  Cambodia  so  I 
may  as  well  answer  them  now.  First — "Am 
I  flying  Into  Cambodia" —  "yes."  But  only  at 
7.000  feet  or  higher. 

Okay  now  for  the  big  one  you  are  going 
to  ask.  "Do  I  think  we  should  be  going  into 
Cambodia?"  Definitely  yes!  Reason  the  whole 
time  I've  spent  here  at  Blen  Hoa,  they  have 
known  where  the  VC  were  and  where  the 
supplies  were  coming  from  all  this  time. 
Somehow  It  was  like  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor giving  your  other  neighbor  a  gun  and 
ammo  and  rockets  to  shoot  at  you.  When 
we  fly  at  night,  along  the  border  around  the 
Parrot  Beak  and  the  Fishhook  you  can  see 
the  trucks  come  right  up  to  the  border  with 
their  lights  on  and  then  turn  them  off  and 
from  here,  the  stuff  Is  loaded  onto  people  to 
bring  on  in.  What  makes  you  so  mad  is  that 
whatever  they  bring  in,  you  could  be  seeing  it 
In  the  future.  Ammo,  guns  or  a  rocket 
that  could  wake  me  up  at  6:00  some  morn- 
ing. Somehow,  that  doesn't  and  never  has 
made  sense  that  we  should  let  it  happen. 
Do  I  think  we  ought  to  be  In  Cambodia — 
"Hell  yes." — it's  about  time  we  did  some- 
thing across  that  border.  Now  you  know  I'm 
not  a  "war  monger"  but  the  situation  that 
was  here  before  we  went  in  was  the  dumbest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  hope  you  understand 
what  I'm  trying  to  say.  At  least  this  is  one 
consulatlon.  You  won't  talk  to  five  guys  out 
of  100  that  win  disagree  to  what  I've  said — 
that's  of  the  guys  over  here  that  are  doing 
It.  The  ones  back  home  seem  to  be  having 
a  different  view  of  the  situation  though, 
dent  they?  I  dont  understand  that.  They 
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aren't  here — let  those  of  us  that  are  here 
worry  about  what  we  a;e  doing.  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  riots  at  aU,  I'm  not  that  much 
older  than  those  people  either. 

Well,  good-night  you  all.  hope  my  philos- 
ophy of  what  the  US.  is  doing  has  helped 
you  as  to  how  I  think.  Love  an  miss  you 
all  so  much.  See  you  soon. 

Love,  8tev«. 

Another  soldier  in  Vietnam.  Cpl.  John 
K.  Poole  of  El  Dorado  wrote  me: 

Dear  Representative  SKrBirzr  I  am  now 
serving  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  I  support  President  Nixon's  Cambodian 
campaign  100 'T  .  I  think  that  is  the  right  way 
to  end  the  war. 

I  also  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  stop 
the  campus  disorders  across  our  nation.  I  had 
2'^  years  of  college  before  I  Joined  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  I  hope  there  are  colleges 
left  where  I  can  finish  my  degree  when  I 
finish  my  Job  over  here. 

I  am  from  El  Dorado,  Kansas  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  Republicans  at  Butler 
County  Junior  College  when  you  spoke  there 
once. 

Sincerely, 

Cpl.  John  K.  Poole. 

And  I  received  another  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lee  Goodln,  a  grandmother  who 
lost  a  son  In  World  War  n  and  has  a 
grandson  In  Vietnam.  She  writes: 

Dear  Mb.  SKtrBirz:  I  am  a  widow  68  years 
old,  living  10  miles  south  of  Wichita.  I  lost 
a  son  In  World  War  U.  One  grandson  was  in 
Vietnam  one  year  and  another  grandson 
will  soon  take  his  physical,  so  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  heartaches  of  war. 

Concerning  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
go  into  Cambodia.  I  have  faith  ia-him  and 
believe  he  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

While  most  of  my  neighbors  probably 
won't  write  and  say  so  but  many  I  have 
talked  with,  feel  as  I  do. 

And,  all  of  us,  are  so  sick  and  tired  of  the 
protestors,  that  have  done  no  good,  only 
harm. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lee  R.  Goodik. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  submit 
an  article  from  the  May  27  Pittsburg 
Headlight-Sun  concerning  the  answer 
given  by  ex- 1st  Lt.  Michael  Judah  of 
Pittsburg,  who  Is  fighting  in  Vietnam,  in 
reply  to  a  telegram  by  Dr.  George  Budd, 
Kansas  State  College  president  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon : 

On  a  mountain  top  In  Cambodia,  things 
look  a  lot  different  than  they  do  from  a  plush 
office  In  a  college,  or  even  under  leafing  trees 
that  accent  green  lawns  of  a  school  campus. 

This  eompsirlson  was  jjenned  from  the 
Cambodian  locale  by  1st  Lt.  Michael  D.  Ju- 
dah, Co.  C,  1st  Bn.  8th  Cav.,  1st  Car.  Dlv.  in 
reply  to  a  published  telegram  apparently 
dictated  in  his  more  serene  site  by  Dr.  George 
F.  Budd.  Kansas  State  College  president,  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  Cambodian- 
linked  wordage  far  more  than  indicated  the 
lieutenant  was  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  thinking  expressed  by  the  KSC 
president. 

Lieutenant  Judah  Is  a  1968  graduate  of 
KSC.  His  home  address  is  202  S  Pine,  where, 
if  all  goes  well,  he  anticipates  returning  by 
late  August. 

The  army  officer  put  aside  his  lethal  weap- 
ons on  the  Cambodian  hillside  and  reached 
for  a  ballpoint  to  make  known  not  only  his 
own  views  on  the  war  situation  but  to.  he 
says,  echo  sentiments  of  the  fighting  men  in 
his  platoon,  and  others. 

In  a  letter  technically  designated  for  the 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  department  of  the 
Headlight -Sun.  Judah  wrote: 

"I  recently  received  in  the  mail  a  clipping 
from  your  newspaper  sent  to  me  by  my  par- 
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ems.  It  was  enUtled:  'Budd  to  NUon:  With- 
draw U.S.  Troops  Now,' 

"I  am  a  1968  graduate  of  Kan  saw  State 
College  and  am  presently  serving  a  tour  In 
Vietnam  with  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  platoon 
leader  In  view  of  my  present  position  and 
the  experiences  I've  bad  In  this  part  of  the 
world  in  t^te  last  10  months,  I'd  lUce  to  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Budd's  advice  to  President  NUon 
and  at  the  same  time  present  the  views  of 
some  of  us  who  are  actually  Involved  In  the 
Cambodian  campaign.  Dr.  Budd's  remarks 
both  shoclced  aiid  apailed  me  and  it  U  for 
this  reason  I  am  writing  this  letter. 

'At  the  same  time  I  received  the  above- 
mentioned  newspaper  clipping.  I  also  re- 
ceived another  clipping  from  your  paper.  It 
Wiis  a  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by  Allen 
Engles  and.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  relegated 
to  one  of  the  inner  pages  of  the  paper.  Engle's 
remarks  embody  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  myself,  the  men  of  my  platoon  and  t^e 
men  of  my  company.  In  other  words,  we  who 
are  actually  involved  In  the  Cambodian  cam- 
paign (this  letter  Is  being  written  on  a 
mouniaintop  in  Cambodia)  totally  and 
whole-heartedly  agree  with  President  Nixon's 
views  and  with  his  policy  of  sending  troops 
Into  Cambodia.  On  the  same  note,  we  totally 
disagree  with  the  views  of  such  people  as 
Dr  Budd  and  the  thousands  of  college  stu- 
dents who  are  demonstrating  against  Presi- 
dent NUons  policies. 

"Now.  one  may  ask  why  we  support  the 
President.  In  the  past  three  weeks.  In  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  which  this  company  has  been 
involved  In.  I  have  seen  three  men  killed  and 
five  times  that  many  wounded  by  North  Viet- 
namese army  soldiers  who  had  been  trained, 
resupplled  and  given  sanctuary  in  the  very 
Cambodian  bases  which  we  are  now  destroy- 
ing. Until  this  time,  we  hA-vt  been  denied  the 
right  to  attack  these  sanctuaries  which  have 
caused  the  deaths  of  so  many  American  sol- 
diers a  short  distance  away  in  Vietnam.  When 
we  received  the  order  to  move  into  Cambodia, 
we  were  overjoyed,  not  because  we  support 
exjsansion  of  the  ground  war.  but  because  we 
knew  that  it  would  hasten  the  puUout  of 
US.  troops  from  Vietnam  and  speed  up  all 
home  to  our  families.  One  needs  only  to  look 
only  at  the  manner  In  which  these  Cambo- 
dian bases  and  supply  roads  are  constructed 
to  realize  that  It  was  never  anticipated  by  the 
enemy  that  we  would  ever  come  here. 

"One  may  crltlcl«e  this  letter  by  saying 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  the  mutterings 
of  a  brainwashed  army  lieutenant.  But  I  will 
meet  that  criticism  by  saying  that  these 
views  are  held  by  the  men  In  my  platoon  and 
In  my  company.  We  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter tborougbly  and  have  Jointly  reached  the 
conclusion  expounded  In  this  letter. 

"We  who  are  presently  fighting  In  Cambo- 
dia believe  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  the  cor- 
rect policy  to  follow  and  therefore,  are  devot- 
ing all  our  energies  to  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  someone  like  Dr.  Budd,  or  other  lower 
members  of  the  college  community,  can  pre- 
sume to  pass  Judgment  on  President  NUon's 
policies,  when  we  who  are  actually  receiving 
the  bullets,  climbing  the  mountains  and  sit- 
ting in  the  rain,  wholeheartedly  endorse 
them.  After  all,  does  Dr.  Budd  really  know 
what  is  happening  here?  I  challenge  and  In- 
vite htm  to  travel  with  my  platoon  In  Viet- 
nam and  watch  American  soldiers  killed  by 
NVA  who  can  run  back  across  the  border  and 
find  sanctuary  in  Cambodia.  Perhaps,  then, 
and  only  then,  could  he  presume  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  President's  policies,  because 
then,  and  only  then,  would  he  know  what  be 
Is  talking  about. 

"I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  re- 
ceive equal  position  In  your  newspaper  as 
that  received  by  the  article  about  Dr.  Budd. 
This  Is  an  opposing  viewpoint,  and  after  all. 
is  this  not  a  democracy  whose  opposing  points 
of  view  receive  equal  space?  I  dont  believe 
the  XJ£.  has  changed  that  much  In  the  10 
months  I've  been  sway. 
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"We  receive  newspapers  in  the  field,  and  It 
seenu  to  me  all  I've  seen  In  the  headlines 
lately  is  opposition  to  administration  policies 
on  Southeast  Asia,  We  find  this  very  dis- 
heartening. I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
people  who  are  really  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion and  who  really  know  what  is  going  on. 
to  have  their  say.  This  Is  the  second  reason 
for  the  writing  of  this  letter. 

"I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  Dr.  Budd  or  any  other 
individual  or  group  holding  his  view[x>lnt, 
either  by  letter  or  in  person  as  I  will  be 
returning  to  Pittsburg  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

1st  Lt.  MiCHAEI.  JlTDAH. 


June  3,  1970 


LAWRENCE  F.   O'BRIEN  SPEAKS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional Democratic  chairman,  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien,  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
his  official  responsibilities  has  expressed 
eloquently  questions  logically  on  the 
minds  of  all  thoughtful  Americans  with 
regard  to  American  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  Chairman  Lawrence  P. 
03RIXN  ON  Nixon  Intsbim  Cambodian 
Report 

Tomorrow  evening  President  Nixon  will 
once  again  address  the  nation  on  television. 
We  are  told  to  expect  an  interim  report  on 
the  American  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  We  are 
also  told  not  to  expect  any  dramatic  new 
announcement. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  must  now  recognize  that 
he  has  a  firm  obligation  to  the  American 
people  to  address  himself  in  detail  to  several 
issues  that  urgently  require  clarification,  In 
addition  to  recounting  the  mountain  of 
weapons,  clothing,  and  rice  that  have  been 
found  in  Cambodia. 

First,  Mr.  Nixon  told  us  on  April  30  that 
"the  heart  of  the  trouble"  In  securing  peace 
In  Indochina  was  cleaning  out  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  of  enemy  troops.  If  we 
withdraw  all  allied  forces  from  Cambodia  by 
July  1,  what  then  happens  when  enemy 
troops  return  to  the  border  sanctuaries?  WUl 
there  be  future  Invasions?  If  not,  how  do  we 
plan  to  protect  American  troops  as  they 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  over  the  next 
year?  Indeed,  can  the  President  promise  us 
again  that  all  U.S.  Involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia— Including  air  support — will  terminate 
by  July  1? 

Second,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  spokesmen  have 
repeatedly  told  the  American  people  that 
South  Vietnamese  military  units  would  with- 
draw from  Cambodia  at  "approximately  the 
same  time"  as  Uj8  forces.  South  Vietnamese 
spokeeznen — Vice  President  Ky,  in  particu- 
lar— have  repeatedly  stressed  their  intention 
to  stay  in  Camtxxlia  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ttire.  How  does  the  United  States  intend  to 
resolve  this  obvious  contradiction  In  policy 
between  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam? What  does  this  country  Intend  to  do  if 
South  Vietnamese  troops  refuse  to  withdraw 
on  schedule? 

Third,  we  now  learn  that  Thai  forces  have 
also  crossed  into  Cambodia.  What  Is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  VS.  military  com- 
mitment to  Thailand?  Will  the  Thai  forces 
withdraw  by  July  1?  What  will  the  United 
States  do  If  the  Thais  remain  beyond  that 
date? 

Pourth,  Administration  spokesmen  have 
told  us  that  the  success  of  the  Cambodian 


invasion  will  make  It  possible  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
South  Vietnam.  If  the  operation  Is  as  suc- 
cessful as  Administration  spokesmen  have 
already  claimed,  is  Mr.  Nixon  prepared  to  an- 
nounce a  specific  monthly  timetable  for  U.S. 
troop  withdrawals.  Just  as  he  announced  a 
specific  date  for  our  withdrawal  from  Cam- 
bodia? In  this  regard,  I  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to 
consider  at  a  minimum,  a  withdrawal  rate  of 
50.000  troops  every  two  months  for  the  next 
year.  This  would  still  leave  approximately 
150.000  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  by 
June.  1971. 

Fifth.  Mr  Nixon  told  us  on  April  30  that 
the  major  purp>o6e  of  the  invasion  was  to 
attack  the  "key  control  center"  of  North 
Vietnam  "COSVN,"  as  it  Is  called.  What  hap- 
pened to  this  objective?  How  did  this  key 
enemy  control  center  escape  the  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  units  sent  into  Cam- 
bodia? And  what  does  this  mean  for  future 
allied  military  operations  in  Indochina? 

Sixth.  Mr.  Nixon  told  us  on  April  30  that 
enemy  forces  were  concentrating  In  the  bor- 
der areas  of  Camlxxlia.  building  up  to  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces.  On  May  14,  however.  Secretary 
Laird  told  newsmen  that  the  enemy  forces 
were.  In  fact,  moving  away  from  the  Cam- 
bodian borders  on  April  30.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  which  version 
Is  correct.  Where  were  these  massive  enemy 
forces  at  the  time  of  the  allied  invasion? 
Were  they  about  to  att.ack  South  Vietnam? 
And  where  did  they  go  when  the  allied  forces 
moved  across  the  Cambodian  boundaries? 

Seventh,  the  recent  enemy  attack  on  Dalat 
in  South  Vietnam  raises  another  critical 
consideration.  How  will  the  dwindling  num- 
ber of  U.S.  combat  troops  and  the  constant 
level  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  retain  the  military  Initiative 
against  the  enemy?  In  the  absence  of  a  nego- 
tiated political  settlement,  can  we  expect 
anything  but  military  disaster  when  U.S. 
combat  troops  are  withdrawn? 

Finally,  Mr.  Nixon  told  us  on  April  30  that 
the  United  States  stands  ready  for  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  ■war  peacefully.  Why.  then, 
does  the  President  persist  In  refusing  to  send 
a  high  level  personal  ambassador  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks?  What  Is  there  to  be  gained 
by  this  deliberate  downgrading  of  these  crit- 
ical negotiations? 

These  questions  are  not  asked  In  a  partisan 
sense.  They  are  asked  only  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  asking  them  and  because  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  some  an- 
swers. Considering  the  terrible  human  price 
this  country  has  paid  for  its  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  and  the  terrible  human 
price  we  have  paid  here  at  home,  we  implore 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  answer 
them  tomorrow  night. 


RESIGNATION  OF  ANTHONY 
MOFFETT.  JR. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reverend  George  E.  Schnabel, 
pastor  emeritiis  of  St.  Mark's  United 
Methodist  Church  in  my  northern  Vir- 
ginia district,  reacted  with  some  disgust, 
as  did  many  of  us,  at  the  silly  resignation 
statement  of  Mr.  Anthony  Moffett,  Jr.,  on 
leaving  his  position  in  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dents and  Youth,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  view  of  the  wide  publicity  given 
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Mr.  Moffett's  statement,  I  believe  Mr. 
Schnabel's  very  well-written  reply  should 
likewise  receive  public  attention.  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  his  letter  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Mat  10,  1070. 
Mr.  Anthony  Mopixtt,  Jr., 
Office  of  Students  and  Youth,  Department 
of     Health,     Education,     and     Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sir:  He  called  them  "hums",  so  I  am 
quitting.  Well,  aren't  they  "bums",  Mr.  Mof- 
fett? Bums  Is  putting  It  mildly.  How  childish 
can  you  get?  "Mama,  the  bad  man  slapped 
my  wrist,  I'll  not  play  with  him  anymore". 

Mr.  Moffett.  these  bums  have  left  a  trail 
of  devastation  across  the  campuses  of  this 
country.  They  have  burned,  wrecked,  har- 
assed, obstructed,  bricked,  stoned  and  used 
physical  force  on  faculty,  administration 
and  students,  as  well  as  those  called  In  to 
keep  order.  They  have  made  the  acquiring 
of  an  education  a  hazard  on  scores  of  cam- 
puses. Who  but  "bums",  Mr.  Moffet,  would 
go  to  these  extremes? 

Orderly  dissent — yes.  and  every  day,  if  nec- 
essary, to  attain  worthy  objectives,  but  vio- 
lence— never;  and  those  who  resort  to  vio- 
lence In  any  form  and  those  who  abet  them 
are  "bums",  bums  in  the  most  meaningful 
and  explicit  sense  of  the  word. 

As  they  bring  destruction  to  our  campuses, 
with  mindless  fury.  It  111  becomes  men  of 
intelligence  to  stoop  to  their  level  and  thus 
become  part  of  the  problem  rather  than  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  Now,  Mr.  Moffett, 
what  part  of  the  problem  have  you  solved  by 
resigning  and  by  giving  as  your  main  reason 
"he  called  them  'bums' "?  What  would  you 
call  these  campus-burners,  these  disrupters, 
these  obscene,  mindless  agitators?  If  they 
aren't  "bums",  then  what  are  they?  Could 
they  be  the  real  "pigs"?  Like  any  pig.  put 
the  pig  In  the  parlor  and  what  changes,  the 
"pig  or  the  parlor"? 

Where  weak,  vascillating,  confused  leader- 
ship has  raised  the  white  flag  of  surrender 
on  our  campuses,  the  "bums"  have  taken 
over  and  now  administrators,  fawsulty  and 
student  bodies  have  become  the  pawns  of 
revolutionaries,  who.  with  mindless  abandon, 
are  ready  to  destroy  our  universities,  our  so- 
cial institutions,  our  political  system  and  the 
moral  quality  of  our  nation. 

Reform — yes!  Change — yes,  but  orderly 
constitutional  and  legal  change;  by  vio- 
lence— never! 

Tour  pious,  holier-than-thou  posture  la  a 
bit  silly  when  stacked  up  against  the  great 
opportunity  you  had  to  keep  your  engage- 
ment with  destiny  and  help  bring  order  to 
these  troubled  times. 
Sincerely, 

George  E,  Schnabel. 


SOME   PACTS   ABOUT  THE   WAR^A 
MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
28  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  districts 
in  Texas.  The  20th  District  includes 
Bexar  Coimty,  and  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  one  of  the  most  alert  and 
active  VFW  districts  in  the  Nation.  Right 
now  it  is  rated  No.  1  in  the  coimtry  in 
membership  quota.  Its  membership — as  is 
true  of  all  VFW  posts — is  composed  of 
active,  dedicated,  patriotic  veterans.  It 
Is  preeminent  in  terms  of  community 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

service     and     in     the     promotion     of 
Americanism. 

The  20th  district  is  commanded  by 
Mr.  Martin  H.  Lambrecht  of  San 
Antonio.  Other  officers  include  Orva 
Longley,  Col.  (Ret.),  senior  vice  com- 
mander, Woody  Willis,  Junior  vice  com- 
mander; Spencer  Mitcham  and  Jack 
Small ey,  chiefs  of  staCt;  and  Nick  Carter, 
adjutant. 

On  last  May  30  this  great  organiza- 
tion sponsored  one  of  the  most  colorful 
and  impressive  Memorial  Day  services  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  A  score  of  wreaths 
were  laid  by  auxiliary  posts.  The  cele- 
brated Fort  Sam  Houston  band  furnished 
the  music.  Surrounded  by  waving  flags, 
the  ceremony  was  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished veterans  and  their  families 
who  Joined  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  ad- 
dress that  gathering  of  dedicated  and 
patriotic  Americans.  I  include  a   copy 
of  my  remarks,  which  follow : 
Memorial  Day  Address  by  Congressman  O, 

Clark  Pisher.  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  San 

Antonio,  Mat  30.  1970 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  participate  in  this 
Memorial  Day  service,  sponsored  by  the  20th 
district  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  We 
are  gathered  here  today  In  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  fought  and  died  In  defense 
of  freedom. 

On  this  day  we  not  only  pay  tribute  to  fall- 
en heroes  whose  sacrifices  account  for  otir 
heritage  and  the  liberty  we  cherish,  but  we 
contemplate  our  own  capacity  to  maintain 
and  preserve  them.  For  us,  the  living,  the 
obligation  Is  three-fold — to  the  part,  to  the 
present,  and  to  the  future. 

We  face  In  this  country  today  a  new 
dimension — new  In  terms  of  our  abUlty  to 
convince  people  that  the  right  to  enjoy  free- 
dom Is  not  a  license  to  abuse  freedom. 

This  struggle  for  freedom  seems  to  be  an 
endless  thing.  Aside  from  the  holocaust  of 
armed  conflict,  even  now  we  are  fighting  a 
battle  right  here  at  home — against  dissidents 
and  against  those  identified  with  an  alien, 
totalitarian  philosophy  who  are  seeking  to 
subvert  both  our  heritage  of  God  and  of 
Country. 

In  the  emotionalism  of  these  times,  when 
people  clash  without  reason  and  riot  with- 
out cause,  when  verbal  brickbats  fly  over 
how  to  fight  a  war.  let  us  not  for  a  moment 
lose  Bight  of  the  all-important  fact  that  world 
Communism  Is  still  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
very  concept  of  what  we  call  human  freedom. 
On  this  day  let  us  not  forget  that  the  war 
of  aggression  against  freedom  In  Vietnam 
is  being  financed  almost  entirely  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Moscow  has  repeatedly 
spumed  our  appeals  that  she' Join  In  find- 
ing a  peaceful  solution.  In  assessing  our 
potential  perils,  let  us  not  forget  Hungary, 
and  let  us  not  forget  Czechoslovakia. 

We  know  that  today  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
engaged  in  a  massive  military  build-up,  un- 
surpassed In  modem  times,  and  we  know  this 
threat  Is  directed  primarily  at  the  United 
States  of  America,  Because  It  happens  that 
this  country  Is  the  only  real  roadblock  In  the 
way  of  Communist  designs  for  world  domina- 
tion— an  objective  which  Communist  lead- 
ers have  themselves  made  crystal  clear  on 
many  occasions,  which  today  they  would 
have  us  discount  and  overlook. 

Strange  things  are  happening  right  here 
in  our  own  country  today  We  are  witness- 
ing serious  attacks  upon  our  military  pos- 
ture. Much  of  what  we  see  and  read  Is  not 
thoughtful  and  considered  comment  on  the 
size  of  the  military  budget,  or  even  expres- 
sions of  doubts  about  what  should  be  done 
In  Vietnam — much  of  what  we  are  hearing 
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and  reading  Is  an  out  and  out  attack  upon 
this  country's  defense  structure  itself.  And 
this  must  not  be  treated  ll^Uy. 

Today,  In  this  land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  Ix-ave,  we  see,  for  example,  scores  and 
scores  of  ROTC  offices  being  burned  and  de- 
stroyed on  coUege  campuses  by  mobs  of 
hooligans.  Some  say  they  are  not  Commu- 
nists who  do  this.  Well.  I  wouldn't  know 
about  that.  What  I  do  know  is  that  because 
of  their  strike  at  America's  preparedness, 
these  hoodlums  are  being  toasted  in  Moscow, 
Peking,  Hanoi,  and  Havana. 

And  we  are  appalled  by  attacks  upon 
American  industry  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  weapons  of  war — without  which 
America  would  soon  become  a  second  rate 
has-been  jjower  and  a  pushover  for  Commu- 
nist aggressors.  Personally,  I  am  proud  to 
suppwrt  this  military-Industrial  complex  we 
read  about.  Without  It  this  naUon  would  be 
doomed. 

WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Now.  let  me  refer  very  briefly  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  because  any  memorial  service 
today  must  be  related  to  the  American  lives 
that  are  being  lost  in  those  rice  paddles  and 
steaming  Jungles — every  day  and  every  night. 

Many  will  agree  with  the  late  General 
MacArthur  who  warned  the  nation  about  In- 
volvement in  a  land  war  In  Asia — where  hu- 
man lives  are  so  cheap  But  be  that  as  it  may. 
we  did  become  involved — our  Nadon  became 
Involved  In  pursuance  of  a  treaty  commit- 
ment and  the  move  to  contain  Communist 
aggression.  Today  we  mourn  our  losses  and 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  courage 
and  gallantry  that  has  been  displayed  there, 
and  the  supreme  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  and  to  American  prisoners  of  war  be- 
ing held  and  mistreated  by  a  despotic  enemy. 
In  that  struggle  enemy  losses  have  approxi- 
mated 600,000.  It  Is  tragic  that  the  mUltary 
was  not  permitted  to  caU  the  shots  and  win 
that  war  long  ago. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  announced 
a  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  combat  forces 
from  Vietnam,  to  be  synchronized  with 
trained  and  equipped  indlglnous  troops  to 
assimie  the  burdens  of  defending  that  coun- 
try. This  Is  called  the  VletnamlzaUon  pro- 
gram. In  pursuance  of  that  purpose  already 
115,000  Americans  have  been  withdrawn  and 
an  additional  150,000  are  scheduled  to  be 
brought  home  during  the  next  year. 

The  degree  of  success  of  that  withdrawal 
plan  is  dependent  In  no  small  measure  upon 
the  degree  of  nauonal  unity  which  It  receives 
here  In  our  own  country. 

It  Is  well  known  among  the  military  that 
a  disengagement  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight — notwithstand- 
ing the  expertise  In  foreign  and  military 
policy  as  enimclated  by  such  experts  as  the 
Dr.  Spocks  and  the  Jane  Fondas  We  are  told, 
and  the  history  of  warfare  cooflrms.  that  a 
successful  withdrawal  is  indeed  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  military  maneuver — If  catas- 
trophe U  to  be  avoided  and  if  heavy  r«ini«iti^ 
are  to  be  prevented. 

As  a  part  of  the  strategy  to  achieve  orderly 
withdrawal,  the  President,  acting  upon  the 
best  military  Judgment  and  IntelUgence  In 
our  land,  ordered  UjS.  troops  into  the  Com- 
munist sanctuary  of  Cambodia — only  80 
short  mUes  from  Saigon — where  vast  stock- 
piles of  mllltory  equipment  had  been  stored 
by  the  enemy,  to  be  used  to  kill  Americans 
during  the  coming  monsoon  season. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  courage 
and  for  his  good  Judgment. 

The  results  have  exceeded  expectations. 
Already  enough  guns,  ammunition,  rockets, 
mortar  rounds,  land  mines,  rice,  and  vehicles 
have  been  captured  to  maintain  a  fairly  good 
sized  army  for  up  to  six  months.  And  by 
head-count  up  to  last  Thursday  8,171  Com- 
munists had  been  killed  in  that  operation. 

The  Cambodian  action  was  In  no  sense  an 
escalation.  It  was  not  an  Invasion.  The  mors 
was  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Cam- 
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bcKllan  government.  The  strike  was  designed 

to  save  American  lues,  enhance  the  Vlet- 
namlzitlon  program,  and  expedite  our  with- 
drawal plans. 

You  would  tb&nk  that  arrangement  would 
have  been  acclaimed  by  all  Americans.  I 
flrmly  believe  that  90<r  of  the  criticism  has 
come  from  those  who  were  emotionally  af- 
fected and  did  not  fully  understand  what 
•A-as  involved.  Our  own  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia  will  be  complete  by  June  30. 

To  avoid  serious  interference  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  plan  and  our 
withdrawal  goals.  It  would,  as  I  see  It,  be 
foolhardy  indeed  for  the  Congress  to  take 
any  action  which  would  tie  the  President's 
hands  In  any  way.  or  restrict  his  options  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  planning  strategy 
and  pursuing  the  disengagement  objectives. 
Too  many  American  lives  are  involved. 

For  myself.  I  shall  have  no  part  In  such 
iU-concelved   legislative  maneuvers. 

We  hear  and  see  a  lot  these  days  of  dem- 
onstrations— both  peaceful  and  violent.  On 
this  Memorial  Day.  as  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
heroes  and  contemplate  our  perils,  let  us 
think  m  terms  of  patriotic  devotion  to  a 
great  Nation.  What  is  needed  today,  as  I  see 
it.  IS  a  massive  unprecedented  demonstration 
of  American  flags — and  we  are  seeing  much 
of  that:  a  demonstration  of  American  unity; 
and  an  outpouring  demonstration  of  genuine 
American  patriotism. 

Wouldn't  It  be  wonderftil  to  see,  not  thou- 
sands but  millions  and  millions  who  are 
proud  they  are  Americans,  demonstrate  pride 
in  their  heritage,  close  ranks  and  march 
proudly  while  all  sing  in  voices  loud  and 
clear — Ln  a  united  voice  that  would  rever- 
berate throughout  the  land:  "God  Bless 
America — Land  that  I  Love!" 


INCREASED  TERRORIST  ACTIVITY 
AGAINST  RHODESIA? 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOTTTH    CAaOLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  'WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  re- 
ceiving very  little  attention  in  the  Amer- 
ican press,  just  recently  the  France 
Minister  of  Zambia  announced  that 
Rumanian  and  Yugoslav  concerns  would 
be  allowed  to  prospect  for  copper  In  that 
nation. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  offshoot  of  this 
announcement  is  going  to  be  Increased 
Communist- backed  terrorist  activity 
against  the  Government  of  Rhodesia, 
which  has  already  reached  alarming 
proportions.  In  fact,  there  are  numerous 
training  camps  already  located  In  Zam- 
bia for  thousands  of  Soviet-  and  Peking- 
trained  terrorists. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor  in  October  1967,  Communist 
instructors  in  the  technique  of  guerrilla 
warfare  were  swarming  into  Zambia  for 
the  avowed  intention  of  destroying  its 
neighbor,  the  peaceful  nation  of 
Rhodesia. 

For  the  i>ast  several  years  Zambian 
terrorists  have  crossed  the  border  of 
Rhodesia  and  without  provocation 
burned  villages,  destroyed  crops  and 
livestock,  and  tortured — even  killed — 
black  Rhodeslans.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  Zambia  is  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses nothing  more  than  a  Communist 
satellite  bent  upon  eliminating  all  West- 
em  influence  in  Africa,  and  this  latest 
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example  of  cooperation  with  two  Com- 
munist-bloc nations  should  be  greeted 
with  real  concern  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Zambia  is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
producers  of  copper,  a  valuable  defense- 
related  industry.  While  enemies  of  the 
United  States  benefit  from  this  copper 
supply.  American  companies  are  not  al- 
lowed to  purchase  chromium  ore,  which 
is  also  a  vital  defense  metal,  from  Rho- 
desia because  of  the  U.N.-lmposed  trade 
sanctions. 

It  is  solely  for  the  consideration  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  United  States 
participates  in  the  trade  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia — sanctions,  by  the  way, 
which  have  absolutely  no  legal  basis 
under  international  law.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  imless  we  begin  showing  visible 
signs  of  friendship  toward  the  people  of 
Rhodesia,  the  time  may  arrive  when  the 
Communists,  through  their  African  pup- 
pets, will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
southern  Africa.  This  would  surely  be  a 
disaster  for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Columbia  Record,  which  points  out 
in  a  very  perceptive  msmner  the  growing 
concern  in  this  Nation  over  these  ridic- 
ulous sanctions.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Columbia  (SO.)  Record.  May  18, 
19701 
Trade  Gets  Pketerenci 

After  Rhodesia  became  a  republic  this 
year,  several  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  closed  their  consulates  In  the  cap- 
ital at  Salisbury. 

On  the  eve  of  the  closings,  a  representative 
of  "a  certain  government"  called  on  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith.  The  foreign  official. 
Smith  said,  "stated  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  convey  a  message  to  me  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  being  pressurized  by  Britain 
to  withdraw  from  Salisbury." 

"They  were  reluctant  to  do  this."  the  PM 
added,  "but  as  they  saw  the  position,  two 
courses  were  open. 

"Firstly,  If  they  were  to  remain,  they  be- 
llved  this  would  attract  so  much  attention 
and  antagonism  that  they  could  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  plans  for  Increased 
trade  with  Rhodesia. 

"Secondly,  if  they  closed  their  office — and 
this  I  was  assured  would  be  a  temporary 
measure — then  they  believed  they  would  be 
free  to  continue  with  the  thing  that  mat- 
tered, namely,  their  plans  to  Increase  trade 
with  Rhodesia. 

"His  government  believed  that  the  second 
course  was  more  realistic  and  practical  and 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  our  coun- 
tries. 

■  He  asked  me  for  my  thoughts.  My  reply 
was  immediate  and  positive:  I  agreed  with 
him  and  said.  'Cloee  your  office.'  " 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  representative  was 
from  the  United  States.  He  would  not  have 
referred  to  "increased  trade"  because  the  U.S. 
exercises  an  ironclad  boycott,  which  Is  backed 
by  federal  court  action  by  the  government 
against  one  company  suspected  of  receiving 
goods  from  Rhodesia  in  the  beginning  of 
sanctions. 

Also  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  consulate  came 
as  a  shock  to  Rhodeslans,  who  believed  that 
they  would  be  taken  off  the  State  Depart- 
ment's hate  list  by  the  Nixon  Adminlstratlou. 

But  there  is  strong  sentiment  among  the 
American  people,  the  Congress  and  several 
departments  of  the  federal  government  for 
the  U.S.  to  take  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
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the  friendly  new  country  and  cease  bowing 
to  the  British-UN.  arrogant  stupidity. 

Britain  is  also  divided  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  former  crown  colony.  Edward  Heath, 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  the  "loyal 
opposition,"  recently  told  the  Conservative 
Council  In  reference  to  Rhodesia:  "We  can- 
not guarantee  success — no  one  can  do  so — 
but  we  shall  be  genuine  in  the  attempt  we 
make,  and  let  us  hope  that  this  ghastly 
breach  between  the  two  peoples  and  two 
countries  can  at  last  be  brought  honorably 
to  an  end." 

The  United  States  could  be  the  agent  for 
an  honorable  end  to  the  "ghastly  breach"  if 
It  dared  to  defy  the  pressures  of  Britain  and 
the  U.N.  and  to  put  honest  practicality  be- 
fore political  popularity. 


CONSUMER  REPORTS  REPORTS  ON 
AUTO  INSURANCE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEJISEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
1970  Consumer  Reports  magazine  con- 
tains two  very  informative  articles  on 
automobile  insurance.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject since  American  highways  are  being 
used  by  more  than  100  million  automo- 
biles. Consumer  Reports  has  approached 
the  subject  with  their  usual  thorough- 
ness and  objectivity.  Their  articles  are 
based  on  questionnaires  received  from 
230,800  car  owners  assessing  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  driving  public.  The 
articles  are  practical  and  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  They  follow: 

Auto  iNstmANCE:    The   Qualftt  Factor 

Automobile  Insurance  companies  make 
their  living  by  selling  flnancial  security 
against  accident  losses.  Yet  this  industry  has 
managed  to  instill  a  sense  of  financial  in- 
security in  the  motoring  public. 

Millions  of  policyholders  are  hard-pressed 
to  pay  ever-rising  premiums.  Car  insurance 
rates  have  just  about  doubled  In  the  past  20 
years  and  continue  to  Increase  at  an  accel- 
erating pskce.  Some  people — especially  young 
men — are  being  priced  out  of  the  market. 
Countless  others  risk  having  their  car  insur- 
ance priced  out  of  reach  with  every  claim 
filed  against  their  policy. 

Millions  of  policyholders  stand  in  peril  of 
having  their  protection  discontinued  because 
their  Insurance  company  no  longer  wants  to 
cover  them.  Car  Insurers  have  canceled  or 
refused  to  renew  the  policies  of  14  per  cent  of 
all  policyholders  at  some  time  In  their  lives, 
according  to  a  survey  Just  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  survey.  55  per  cent  of  policy- 
holders have  heard  of  other  people  whose 
policies  were  canceled  or  not  renewed.  Thus 
does  anxiety  in  the  motoring  public  spread 
like  ripples  around  those  directly  Involved. 

The  problem  Is  most  acute  in  racial  ghettos 
and  racially  changing  neighborhoods  of  the 
cities,  where  Insurance  companies  are  loath 
to  deal  voluntarily  with  car  owners  no  matter 
how  good  their  driving  records.  Unable  to  buy 
Insurance,  they  drive  without  it,  sometimes 
lUegally.  Or  they  pay  exorbitant  rates  to  sub- 
standard Insurance  companies.  Or  they  buy 
the  minimal  liability  Insurance  protection 
available  through   asslgned-rlsk  plans. 

Of  the  thousands  of  car  owners  In  New 
York  City  who  apply  each  month  for  as- 
signed-rlsk  coverage.  70  per  cent  are  blacks 
or  Puerto  Ricans  living  in  ghetto  neighbor- 
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hoods.  Throughout  New  York  State,  where 
car  insurance  is  compulsory.  510,000  private 
passenger  cars — about  10  per  cent  of  all  those 
registered — were  insured  as  assigned  risks  in 
1968.  Two-thirds  of  the  owners  of  those  cars 
had  good  enough  driving  records  to  qualify 
for  insurance  at  the  standard  price,  and  al- 
most one-half  qualified  for  a  safe-driver  dis- 
count; yet  they  could  find  no  insurance  com- 
pany that  would  accept  them  voluntarily. 
The  same  sort  of  apparent  discrimination  Is 
reported  in  other  cities. 

People  living  in  places  more  acceptable  to 
auto  insurers  run  into  a  strange  mixture  of 
salesmanship  and  diffidence.  Some  companies 
still  advertise  for  new  customers  on  tele- 
vision or  radio.  Some  companies  invite  new 
business  through  mall -order  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers.  But  two  major  com- 
panies told  CU  they  were  losing  money  on 
car  insurance  and  were  doing  nothing  to 
attract  new  customers. 

RrPORT    FROM    THE    COtJNTRY    CLtTB 

Whatever  the  promotional  practices,  as 
David  O.  Maxwell,  former  Pennsylvania  in- 
surance commissioner,  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, "we  must  begin  with  the  proposition 
that  'competition'  in  the  insurance  business 
is  sui  generis.  When  you  go  to  buy  a  car.  the 
salesman  will  sell  you  one  if  you  have  the 
money.  Buying  insurance  for  the  car  is  more 
like  Joining  a  country  club." 

This  Is  a  report  from  the  country  club.  CU's 
1969  Annual  Questionnaire,  mailed  to  more 
than  1.4  million  subscribers.  Included  a  long 
list  of  questions  delving  Into  their  experi- 
ences in  the  previous  five  years  with  auto 
insurance.  The  typlcELl  CU  Questionnaire  re- 
spondent should  be  an  Ideal  candidate  for  the 
car-insurance  country  club.  He  is  a  family 
man  or  woman  (median  age,  40)  In  the  upper 
middle  Income  bracket  (median  family  In- 
come, $13,000) ,  who  has  attended  college  and 
very  likely  graduate  school  (37  per  cent). 
The  Questionnaire  returns  bore  out  hla 
highly  insurable  status.  Only  1.4  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  were  assigned  risks.  Prom 
1964  to  1969,  only  4  per  cent  had  experienced 
cancellations  or  nonrenewals  of  their  policies. 

Tlie  preferred-risk  motorist  can  still  pick 
and  choose  his  insurance  company.  He  can 
still  shop  for  the  best  price.  He  can  still 
benefit  from  some  rather  vigorous  price  com- 
petition. And  the  results  of  this  survey  can 
help  him  select  a  company  offering  high- 
quality  service. 

For  this  survey,  we  asked  questions  de- 
signed to  find  out  which  companies  are  most 
likely  to  pay  claims  promptly,  courteotisly 
and  in  full.  We  asked  questions  designed  to 
discover  which  companies  are  least  likely  to 
cancel  a  policy,  which  companies  are  least 
likely  to  refuse  to  renew  a  policy,  and  which 
companies  are  least  likely  to  demand  sud- 
den larpe  boosts  In  premiums. 

The  Questionnaire  response  was  large: 
230.871  people  answered  the  car  Insurance 
section,  and  133,121  of  those  people  reported 
on  their  e;<perlences  with  claims. 

The  response  provided  data  on : 

Some  81.000  experiences  with  "flrst-ptuty" 
claims,  the  kind  of  claims  you  make  agaiTist 
your  own  insurance  company  for  such  things 
as  collision  damage,  fire  losses,  theft,  van- 
dalism, broken  windshields  and  medical 
costs.  Assuming  your  insurance  policy  covers 
the  type  of  loss,  your  claim  is  valid  no  mat- 
ter whose  faulty  driving  caused  the  damage 
or  Injuries. 

Some  56,000  "third-party"  claims  by  CU 
members  against  other  car  owners,  the  kind 
of  claims  you  file  when  you  consider  the  other 
driver  to  blame  for  an  accident  doing  dam- 
age to  your  own  car  or  injuring  people  in  It. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  how  much  you  may  claim. 
How  much  you  can  actually  collect  depends 
on,  among  other  things,  your  provable  loss 
and  the  amount  of  liability  insurance  car- 
ried by  the  owner  of  the  other  car. 
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Some  20.000  "third-party"  claims  against 
CU  members,  the  kind  of  claims  other  drivers 
make  when  they  hold  you  responsible  for  an 
accident. 

Some  19.500  reports  of  single-year  Increases 
In  premiums  considered  by  the  respondent  as 
grossly  unfair. 

Some  9000  reports  of  policies  canceled  or 
renewals  refused  by  Insurance  companies. 

With  so  rich  a  lode  of  actual  experience 
data  to  work  with,  we  have  been  able  to 
rate  the  overall  quality  of  service  provided 
by  25  companiee  or  groupe  of  companies  do- 
ing 60  per  cent  of  all  car  Insurance  business. 
And  we  think  that  the  survey  sheds  some 
light  on  the  performance  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

Analysis  by  CU's  statistical  consultants 
identified  two  companies  that  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest.  State  Farm  Mutual 
and  United  Services  Automobile  Association. 
As  luck  or  good  management  would  have  It, 
both  companies  sell  at  relatively  low  pre- 
mium rates  in  most  localities.  State  Farm 
Mutual,  the  nation's  largest  car  Insurer,  deals 
with  any  car  owner  able  to  meet  Its  fairly 
stiff  underwriting  standards.  United  Serv- 
ices, a  mall-order  company  ranking  16th  in 
size,  limits  Its  clientele  mainly  to  active  re- 
tired and  former  military  officers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Ratings  are  two 
companies  judged  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
rest:  Sears,  Roebuck's  Allstate  Insurance  Co., 
second  largest  in  the  country,  and  the  Home 
Insurance  Co.,  the  14th  largest  company. 

BtmEAU    COMPANIES    VERStTS    INDEPEKDENTS 

The  quality  of  a  company's  service,  as 
measured  by  the  survey,  bore  no  relationship 
to  the  type  of  company.  Traditionally,  auto 
insurers  divide  up  into  two  loosely  defined 
categories,  bureau  and  independent,  although 
there  are  many  variations. 

Bureau  companies  follow  the  pattern  of 
prices  and  policy  wording  established  by  na- 
tional insurance  rating  boards.  The  boards' 
prime  function  is  to  establish  premium 
rates — literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
possible  rates  from  state  to  state  and  from 
place  to  place  within  a  state — based  on  claims 
experiences  and  other  Information  submitted 
by  the  member  companies.  Until  recent 
years,  virtually  all  bureau  companies  (and 
many  nonbureau  companies)  used  Identical 
rates.  Many  bureau  companies  these  days 
charge  less  than  the  bureau  rates,  and  some 
make  minor  Improvements  In  policy  forms. 

The  really  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
typical  present-day  bureau  company  is  Its 
practice  of  selling  through  Independent  lo- 
cal agents.  Those  agents  are  In  busi- 
ness for  themselves  and  handle  sev- 
eral different  companies'  policies  rather 
than  one  company's  exclusively.  Their 
Job  is  to  produce  business.  As  part  of  their 
service,  they  usually  fill  out  a  new  policy  for 
each  customer  each  year,  collect  premiums 
and  sometimes  settle  small  claims.  The  In- 
surance companies  also  expect  them  to  screen 
out  poor  risks.  If  too  many  of  an  agent's  pol- 
icyholders put  In  claims,  some  Insurance 
companies  may  withdraw  their  business  from 
the  agent  and  his  customers,  canceling  the 
policies  when  the  law  allows,  or  refusing  to 
renew  them. 

Three  national  bureau-members  or  bu- 
reau-type companies  in  our  survey — the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Co.,  the  United  States  Fidelity 
and  Guaranty  Co.,  and  the  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America  (INA) — were  judged  to  have 
given  above-average  service. 

Independent  companies,  such  as  State 
Farm  Mutual,  Nationunde  Mutual  and  All- 
state, long  ago  challenged  the  bureau  com- 
panies to  a  price  war.  They  did  so  by  build- 
ing organizations  of  exclusive  agents,  sub- 
stituting high  volume  for  high  commissions 
as  their  agents'  incentive,  creating  a  reputa- 
tion for  low  price,  doing  away  with  the  ritual 
of  replacing  policies  every  year,  and  billing 
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customers  directly  (often  on  a  budget -easing 
semiannual  basis). 

The  premium  rates  of  some  of  the  Inde- 
p>endent8  are  lower  than  moet  bureau-com- 
pany rates,  but  not  universally  so.  Through 
strategic  rate-setting,  some  Independents  try 
to  attract  only  the  least  accldent-prcne  cus- 
tomers. In  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  Instance, 
a  30-year-old  man  with  a  clean  driving  rec- 
ord can  buy  the  minimum  automobile  liabil- 
ity coverages  (as  established  by  the  nilnolB 
financial  responsibility  law)  from  State 
Farm  Mutual  for  25  per  cent  imder  bureau 
rates.  An  18-year-old  Chicago  youth  driving 
his  own  car,  however,  would  have  to  pay 
State  Farm  Mutual  4  per  cent  above  bureau 
rates,  even  though  he,  too,  had  a  clean 
record. 

Today,  you  rarely  hear  the  old  bureau- 
agents'  charge  that  the  Independent  com- 
panies save  money  by  holding  back  claims 
payments  or  ruthlessly  canceling  policies. 
Indeed,  such  a  generalized  charge  wouldn't 
stand  up  against  the  results  of  our  company- 
by-company  survey.  State  Farm  Mutual  sat- 
isfied a  very  high  percentage  of  claimants. 
Including  not  only  its  own  policyholders  but 
also  those  who  collected  liability  claims 
against  Its  policyholders.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  companies  least  prone  to  cancel  or  re- 
fuse to  renew  Its  policies.  Another  independ- 
ent company  with  an  above-average  service 
record  was  Goi'ernment  Employees  Insurance 
Co.  (GEICO).  Also  judged  above  average  waa 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  a  bureau- 
member  company  that  sells  through  its  own 
exclusive  agencies.  But  the  low  rating  of 
Allstate  is  a  reminder  that  there  are  not-so- 
good  Independent  compianles,  too. 

THE    MOTOR    CLITB    COUPANIKS 

A  third  type  of  insurance  company  of  In- 
terest deals  exclusively  with  dues-paying 
members  of  motor  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  The  big- 
gest of  them  are  big  by  any  standard.  The 
Interinsurance  Exchange  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California  ranks  15th  In 
size  nationally.  In  central  aod  northern 
California,  the  somewhat  smaller  California 
State  Automobile  Association  Inter-Insur- 
ance Bureau  covers  14  per  cent  of  all  private 
passenger  cars  registered  in  Its  membership 
area.  Those  two  companies  ranked  third  and 
fourth  in  CU's  Ratings  and  were  Judged  to 
have  given  much  better  than  average  service. 

Similar  companies  are  attached  by  the 
Automobile  Clubs  of  Missouri,  Michigan  and 
Iowa,  the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  the  Keystone 
Automobile  Club  (Pennsylvania)  and  the 
Cornhusker  Motor  Club  (Nebraska).  Unfor- 
timately,  our  survey  did  not  gather  enough 
experiences  to  permit  a  rating  of  any  of 
them.  As  a  group,  they  fell  short  of  the  serv- 
ice record  of  the  California  clubs,  but  were 
as  good  as  the  average  company  in  this  re- 
port. Individually — we  Just  can't  say. 

THE    BETTER    SffiE    OF    CLAIMS 

Consumer-business  relationships  visually 
work  out  best  when  the  consumer  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  seller.  Relations  with  car- 
insurance  companies  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  They  are  in  business  to  handle  claims, 
and  it  makes  all  kinds  of  economic  sense  for 
an  insurer  to  pay  a  legitimate  claim  prompt- 
ly and  In  full  when  the  claimant  Is  its  own 
policyholder.  Otherwise,  it  may  lose  a 
customer. 

You  as  a  customer  are  In  thla  relatively 
favorable  first-party  position  when  you  make 
claims  under  the  collision,  comprehensive, 
medical  payments,  uninsured  motorist,  and 
towlng-cost  provisions  of  your  policy — 
claims  payable  by  your  company  regardless 
of  who,  If  anyone,  was  at  fault"  When  you 
make  a  liability  claim  against  someone  else's 
Instirancy  company,  or  he  makes  one  against 
yours,  you  become  or  he  becomes  the  third- 
I>arty  In  the  transaction.  In  those  situations. 
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the  claimant  Is  not  a  customer.  He  Is  an  ad- 
versary who  must  be  able  to  prove  to  some- 
one else's  Insurance  company  that  Its  policy- 
holder was  at  fault,  or  who  must  convince  a 
Jury  of  it. 

The  biggest  objection  raised  against  the 
U.iblllty  Insurance  system  flows  from  the 
adversary  relationship,  which  breeds  disputes, 
court  cases,  excessive  and,  frequently,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  outcome.  One  good  ar- 
gument for  doing  away  with  the  liability 
system  of  paying  auto  accident  losses  would 
be  to  put  auto  Insurance  predominantly  on 
a  less  controversial  first -party  basis. 

Theory  Is  borne  out  by  practice.  In  CU's 
survey,  first-party  claims  generally  caused 
the     least     dissatisfaction.     Our    questions 
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probed  into  the  size  of  claims,  the  types  of 
claims,  and  the  speed  and  courtesy  with 
which  they  were  settled.  Only  a  few  first- 
party  claims  had  been  rejected  ( 1 .8  per  cent ) . 
Of  those  whose  claims  were  paid,  89.5  per 
cent  said  they  received  about  the  right 
amount  or  exactly  the  right  amount,  and 
only  7  per  cent  said  they  received  too  little. 
Almost  all  respondents  were  pleased  with 
the  way  claims  were  handled:  94  per  cent 
thought  the  company  took  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  time  to  settle,  and  92  per  cent 
felt  they  were  treated  courteously. 

By  no  means  all  companies  did  equally 
well.  Honors  went  to  State  Farm  Mutual, 
United  Services,  and  the  two  California  auto- 
club    insurance    companies    for    first-party 
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claims  handling  that  was  well  above  average. 
If  one  had  to  choose  among  them,  we  would 
single  out  United  Services.  It  stood  well 
above  the  average  company  no  matter 
whether  It  was  a  simple  claim  for  a  broken 
windshield  or  a  trickier  one  for  medical  pay- 
ments or  Injuries  caused  by  an  uninsured 
motorist. 

Just  how  well  satisfied  the  claimants  were 
with  the  settlement  hinged,  however,  on  the 
size  and  type  of  the  claim  (see  the  table) . 
As  the  size  of  the  claim  Increased,  fewer 
people  reported  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
size  of  the  payment.  When  the  payment 
exceeded  $1000,  It  was  considered  too  small 
by  13  per  cent  of  those  people  who  responded 
to  that  question. 


IST-PARTY  CL41MS-H0*  SATISFIED  WERF  CAR  OWNERS  WITH  THE  CLAIMS  THEY  COLLECTED  FROM  THEIR  OWN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES? 

|ln  percenti 


The  payment  was  considered- 

- 

For  claims  based  on— 

Comprehensive 

Collision 

The  payment  was  considered— 

Too 

little 

Atwut 
right 

Exactly 
rignt 

Overly 
generous 

Don't 
know 

Total 

Too 
little 

About 
right 

Exactly 
right 

Overly 
generous 

2.0 

2.0 
2.0 

2.5 
4.0 

Don't 
know 

1.0 
1.5 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 

Total 

For  111  claims  cotlected 

For  clairrs  amounlini  to- 
Less  than  J200 

J2COtoJ999.       

More  than  $1,000 

7.0 

6.0 

7.5 

13.0 

32.0 

27.0 
37.0 
43.0 

57.5 

64.0 
51.5 
39.5 

2.0 

2.0 
2.5 
3.0 

1.5  .. 

l.O 
1.5 
1.5 

'51 
'38 
'11 

5.5 
8.0 

25.5 
37.5 

39.0 

37.0 
26.5 

66.0 
51.0 
45.5 

41.5 
60.0 

MO 
•■55 

Medical  payments. . 
Injuries  caused  by 

uninsured  motorist! 
OUief 

Total - 

11.0 

16.5 
7.0 

■-10 
^6 

Total                                                   . 

100 

U 

■uz 

>  Received  this  amount 
'  Of  all  claims. 

Note:  Total  exceeds  100 
in  this  table  are  based  on 

percent  because  some  peop 
b9,302  claims  actually  paid 

le  (lied  more  than  1  type  of  claim.  The  data 
out  of  80  951  claims  reported.  Of  the  rest. 

1.8  percent  of  the  respondents  said  their  claim  was  rejected,  3.1  percent  said  it  had  not  yet  been 
settled,  and  9.S  percent  didn't  :>naw  or  di  dn't  say  how  much  they  collected. 


First-party  Insurance  was  quite  clearly 
protecting  well  against  property-damage 
claims.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  those  re- 
parting  felt  they  had  been  paid  at  least 
enough  for  losses  due  to  fire,  theft,  vandal- 
ism, rocks  kicked  up  by  passing  cars,  and 
other  accidents  covered  under  the  general 
heading  of  "comprehensive,  fire  and  theft." 
There  was  also  quite  a  high  level  oi  satis 
faction  with  collision  claims. 

HOW     THE     INJURED     FABED 

Plrst-party  medical  claims  were  paid  with 
some  reliability,  too,  although  not  as  satis- 
factorily as  car-damage  claims.  Plrst-party 
medical  coverage,  remember,  la  payable  to 
anyone  la  the  policyholder's  car  regard- 
less of  who  caused  the  accident.  With  most 
policies,  medical  payments  are  limited  to 
somewhere  between  $500  and  $5000.  Even  so. 
a  far  higher  percentage  of  people  were  sat- 
isfied with  those  limited  p:iyments  from  their 
own  insurance  companies  than  with  medical 
compensation  paid  to  them  as  the  result  of 
liabUlty  claims. 

The  most  troublesome  flrst-i)arty  claims 
were  made  under  the  provisions  of  unlnsured- 
motor.st  coverage.  This  hybrid  of  first-party 
and  liability  insurance  obliges  your  own  com- 
pany to  pay  you  for  Injury  costs — medical 
and  hospital  bills,  lost  wages,  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering — usually  up  to  a  lim- 
it of  ar  least  $10,000  (depending  on  state 
laws  and  policy  differences) ,  but  only  If  a 
faculty  driver  In  an  uninsured  or  a  hit-and- 
run  car  caused  the  accident. 

The  fact  that  16.5  per  cent  of  claimants 
against  uninsured-motorist  coverage  felt  they 
had  been  underpaid  may  be  attributable 
partly  to  compromised  settlements  of  dis- 
putes over  the  size  of  a  bodily  Injury  claim 
and  the  question  of  who  was  at  fault — 
commonplace  disputes  in  liability  situations. 
Or  the  claimant  may  have  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  compvensatlon  for  damage  to  his 
car.  Under  the  uninsured-motorist  laws  of 
most  states  he  Is  not. 

Thousands  of  car  owners  who  p.iy  for  In- 
surance protection  do  not  get  It  because  the 
Insurance  company  has  become  Insolvent,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  accident  victims  loee 
mUllons  of  dollars  of  compensation  each  year. 
Company  failures  may  wipe  out  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  all  claims,  but  the  losses  are  real 


enough.  They  certainly  were  real  to  this 
participant  in  our  survey: 

"I  was  the  driver  of  a  car  Involved  In  a 
.  .  .  collision  In  July  1961.  .  .  .  The  two 
occupants  of  the  other  car  brought  suit 
agalnjt  me  individually.  [My  insurance  com- 
pany), Commonwealth  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
went  Into  bankruptcy.  The  cases  came  up 
for  trial  In  September  1967.  I  settled  with 
both  plaintiffs  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  I 
submitted  claims  to  the  Pennsylvania  Insur- 
ance commissioner  against  the  Insurance 
company.  As  of  May  1969,  the  commissioner's 
office  is  still  trying  to  untangle  and  dissolve 
(the  defunct  company).  If  I  sound  somewhat 
bitter,  I  am." 

Most  states  now  require  uninsured  motor- 
ist provisions  to  cover  at  least  the  Injury 
liability  claims  owed  by  bankrupt  liability 
insurance  companies,  but  that  doesn't  help 
you  collect  when  your  own  company  falls. 
Thus,  uninsured-motorist  coverage  serves 
only  as  stopgap  protection  for  some  motorists 
and  their  potential  victims  In  some  situa- 
tions In  some  states.  Other  states  have  an 
Insolvency  fund  to  help  In  some  cases.  What 
Is  needed  Is  a  Federal  law  creating  a  system 
thj.t  will  safeguard  all  policyholders  In  all 
states,  the  way  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp.  safeguards  the  savings  of  bank 
depositors.  Such  a  bill,  the  Federal  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corp.  Act  (S.  2236),  Is  said  to  be 
gathering  Increased  support  In  Congress. 

THE    LlABILrrT    SYSTEM 

Despite  the  flaws  in  unlnsured-motorUt 
coverage,  even  this  form  of  first-party  Insur- 
anoe  proved  more  reliable  than  the  liability 
coverage  of  properly  Insured  drivers.  Liability 
protection  is  at  the  heart  of  present-day  com- 
bination auto  Insurance  policies.  It  Is  there 
to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the  car 
owner  against  the  legal  consequences  of 
faulty  driving  by  anyone  who  operates  his 
car.  State  law  usually  says  faulty  drivers 
must  pay  for  all  the  losses  sustained  by  their 
victims,  not  only  those  losses  directly  meas- 
urable in  dollars  but  also  any  subjective  or 
"psychic"  leases  such  as  pain,  suffering  or 
disfigurement.  LiabUlty  Insurance  saves  the 
car  owner  and  others  who  drive  his  car  from 
those  financial  conaequences  by  spreading 
the  costs  among  all  Insured  car  owners.  The 
insurance  company  pays  the  claims  against 


you;  It  also  supplies  you  with  legal  counsel 
and  pays  any  cotirt  costs. 

The  least  amount  of  liability  protection 
found  In  automobile  policies  In  most  states 
is  "10/20/5"  coverage.  That  pays  a  maximum 
cf  $10,000  to  finy  one  person  for  bodily  In- 
juries, up  $20,000  for  all  persons  Injured 
In  the  same  accident,  and  up  to  $5000  damage 
to  cars  and  other  property.  Financial  respon- 
sibility laws  In  each  state  set  minimum 
llnilts,  and  quite  a  few  states  set  them 
higher  than  10/20/5.  Maine  requires  the 
highest  limits,  20/40/10,  and  many  people 
everywhere  wisely  carry  even  more  than  that. 

In  short,  there  Is  usually  enough  liability 
Insurance  In  any  policy  to  pay  for  all  except 
very  severe  Injuries.  Yet  those  who  reported 
to  us  on  successful  liability  claims  against 
other  drivers  expressed  a  high  degree  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  amount  they  received. 

The  table  on  this  page  tells  the  story: 
31.5  per  cent  felt  their  medical  payments 
were  too  small  (compared  with  11  per  cent 
who  thought  medical  payments  from  their 
own  insurer  were  too  small ) ;  38  per  cent  were 
dlssatlsflec^  with  payments  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering; 40  5  per  cent  were  not  fully  paid  for 
wages  lost  because  of  Injuries  serious  enough 
to  prevent  Ui^  from  working.  Even  though 
13  per  cerijrot  those  reporting  liability  claims 
had  received  $1000  or  more  from  the  other 
driver's  Insurance  company,  one  third  of 
those  claimants  felt  they  had  received  too 
little. 

Liability  Insurance  functioned  fairly  well 
In  the  large  majority  of  claims  involving 
compensation  for  property  damage  only.  In 
those  Instances.  82  per  cent  of  the  claimants 
received  at  least  enough  to  pay  for  repairs. 
The  real  problem  Is  not  with  repairs  to  cars. 
Many  would  be  covered  by  their  own  colli- 
sion insurance  In  any  case. 

Our  findings  hint  at  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  some  accident  victims  while  Insur- 
ance adjusters  tried  to  knock  down  the 
size  of  the  claim.  The  wait  was  too  long 
for  19  per  cent  of  the  claimants  reporting, 
and  far  too  long  for  an  additional  18  per  cent 
of  them.  One  in  seven  liability  claimants 
retained  lawyers.  Nearly  half  the  settlements 
won  through  a  lawyer  were  considered  too 
small,  and  most  of  those  claims  took  too  long 
to  settle,  the  claimants  reported.  The  lawyers 
fee  typically  took  25  per  cent  or  more  out  of 
the  settlement. 
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LIABILITY  CLAIMS-HOW  SATISFIED  WERE  ACCIDENT  VICTIMS  WITH  THE  CLAIMS  THEY  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ANOTHER  DRIVER  WHEN 

THE  ACCIDENT? 
II  n  percent) 
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HE  CAUSED 


The  payment  was  considered— 

Too        About  Exactly  Overly  Don't 

little          right  right  generous  know 

For  all  claims  collected 17.5          40.5  38.0  2  0  2  0 

For  claims  amounting  to: 

Less  than  $200 14.0           36.5  46.5  2  0  10 

$200  to  $999 18.0          43.5  35.0  2.5  10 

$1,000  to  $9,999 36.0          47.0  12.0  2  0  30 

$10,000  or  more 37.0          37.5  19.0  2.0  4!5 

Total T.~\ 


ToUl 


151 
■36 

'12 
'1 


•100 


The  payment  was  contidered- 


Too 
little 


About 
right 


Exactly 
right 


Overly 
generous 


Don't 
know 


ToUl 


For  claims  based  on: 

Damajetoauto 16.5  40.5  39.5  2  0  15 

Medical  expenses 31.5  48.5  13  0  3  0  40 

Pain  and  suffering 38.0  46.5  6.5  4  0  50 

Lossofwages 40.5  45.5  7.0  3  0  40 

Collision  deductibles 37.0  36.0  19.5  2.0  5.5 

Total 


2  94 

>16 

U! 

>7 

25 


:133 


>  Received  this  amount. 
^Of  all  claims. 


J*«< 
laay 


When  people  have  been  Injiyed,  who  pays 
the  costs  meantime?  How  maay  people  will 
delay  getting  physical  therapy  and  rehabili- 
tation treatments?  A  Transportation  Depart- 
ment study  of  seriously  Injured  highway 
victims  In  1967  found  that  those  whose  losses 
exceeded  $10,000  recovered  an  average  of  only 
one-third  of  their  losses  and  those  whose 
losses  exceeded  $25,000  recovered  only  one- 
fourth.  According  to  other  studies,  few  get 
the  money  when  they  need  It  most. 

SOMEONE  ELSE'S  CLAIM 

One  exceptional  Questionnaire  respondent 
wrote:  "We  were  hit  while  .  .  .  virtually 
standing  still.  The  police  report  definitely  as- 
signed all  blame  to  the  other  driver.  My 
husband  offered  to  accept  $800,  the  exact 
cost  of  the  car  repairs  and  my  small  medi- 
cal costs.  We  had  to  get  a'  lawyer,  who 
[collected)  $1200  Jot  us  (exaggerating  my 
injuries,  etc.)  so  he  would  receive  one-third. 
This  seems  to  be  common  procedure  and 
we  deplore  It.  No  wonder  Insurance  Is  so 
costly." 

Only  2  per  cent  of  those  reporting  on 
claims  against  other  drivers  thought  they 
had  been  paid  too  much.  People  saw  things 
quite  differently,  however,  when  It  was 
someone  else's  claim  against  them.  A  great 
many  Questionnaire  respondents  did  not 
know  how  much  their  company  paid  some- 
one else  or  couldnt  Judge  the  fairness  of 
the  payment.  Quite  a  few  who  did  know 
thought  the  payment  was  overly  generous. 
Here's  how  people  Judged  the  adequacy  of 
liability  payments  when  their  company  waa 
paying,  contrasted  with  how  they  judged 
payments  when  someone  else's  company  was 
paying  them  (not  counting  those  answering 
"don't  know"  or  "can't  Judge")  : 

|ln  percent) 


Too      About    Exactly       Overly 
small        right       right  generous 


When  the  claim  was 

against  those  reporting..       2.0  36  43         19  0 

When  It  was  their  claim 

against  someone  else 17.5  41  39  2  5 


Clearly,  the  liability  system  of  paying  high- 
way Injury  claims  tends  to  becloud  the  ob- 
jectivity of  some  of  those  Involved.  Never- 
theless, some  insurance  companies  did  a 
better  Job  than  others  of  satisfying  third 
parties.  State  Farm  Mutual's  handling  of 
third-party  claims  was  Judged  outstanding. 
The  Auto  Club  of  Southern  California,  GEICO 
and  United  Services  did  nearly  as  well.  The 
least  satisfaction  was  reported  with  third- 
party  claims  against  the  Aetna  Casualty  and 
Surety  Co.  and  Allstate. 

CANCELLATION  PKOBLEMS 

The  standard  family  automobile  policy  says 
as  follows: 
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received. 

"This  policy  may  be  cancelled  by  the  com- 
pany by  mailing  to  the  Insured  .  .  .  written 
notice  stating  when  not  less  than  ten  days 
thereafter  such  cancellation  shall  be  effective. 
The  mailing  of  notice  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
sufficient  proof  of  notice." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  after  the  policy  has 
been  In  effect  for  60  days  the  company  "shall 
not  exercise  its  right  to  cancel"  the  liability 
portion  of  the  policy  except  for  failure  to 
pay  the  premium  or  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  driver's  license  of  anyone  who 
customarily  drives  the  car.  In  other  words, 
an  Insurance  company  wants  60  days  to  de- 
cide whether  to  do  business  with  a  new  pol- 
icyholder for  the  full  term  of  his  policy, 
usually  one  year,  or  to  drop  him  uncere- 
moniously. Moreover,  the  typical  policy  puts 
no  restriction  at  all  on  the  right  of  a  com- 
pany to  refuse  to  renew  an  expiring  policy. 

State  laws  further  restHct  cancellations 
and  nonrenewals.  Most  states  require  insur- 
ance companies  to  give  20  days'  notice,  not 
10,  of  cancellation  or  nonrenewal.  Some  states 
require  the  company  to  give  a  reason.  A  few 
states  grant  policyholders  a  hearing  if  they 
think  the  cancellation  Is  unfair  or  Illegal. 
And  several  states  prohibit  auto  Insurers 
from  determining  whom  they  will  or  will 
not  Insure  solely  on  the  basis  of  age,  race, 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  ancestry  or  oc- 
cupation. 

A  new  law  this  year  in  Ohio  requires  com- 
panies to  guarantee  renewal  of  a  policy  for 
two  years.  The  law.  however,  gives  Insurers 
90  days  to  cancel  a  new  policy  for  any  reason 
at  all.  instead  of  the  usual  60  days. 

Some  few  insurance  companies  promise  to 
continue  your  coverage  longer  than  any  law 
requires.  Of  the  companies  rated  in  this  re- 
port.  Allstate   guarantees   renewals   for   five 
years  after  the  first  60  days.  As  a  result,  Alt- 
state's  Incidence  of  nonrenewals  as  reported 
In  our  survey  was  much  lower  than  average. 
Its   Incidence   of   cancellations,    presumably 
within  the  first  60  days,  was  much  higher 
than  average,  however,  and  a  much  higher 
than  average  percentage  of  policyholders  said 
their    premiums    had    been    increased    by    a 
grossly  unfair  amount  in  a  single  year. 

Without  making  any  guarantee  to  renew. 
State  Farm  Mutual.  United  Services  Liberty 
Mutual  and  GEICO  also  had  a  much  lower 
than  average  incidence  of  nonrenewals.  In 
contrast  to  Allstate,  their  Incidence  of  can- 
cellations was  much  lower  than  average,  too, 
and  relatively  few  policyholders  answering 
the  Questionnaire  complained  of  unfair  step- 
ups  of  premiums. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  findings  In  our 
survey  Is  that  thousands  of  people  felt  so 
Intimidated  by  the  threat  of  cancellation, 
nonrenewal  or  excessive  premiums  that  they 
were  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  benefits  rather  than 
risk  a  claim  against  them.  We  asked  this 
question:  "Did  you  pay  anyone  for  some 
damage  or  Injury  done  by  your  car  without 
involving  your  Insurance  company,  so  as  to 


Note:  Total  exceeds  100  percent  because  some  people  filed  more  than  one  type  of  claim  The 
data  in  this  fable  are  based  on  44,662  claims  actually  paid,  out  of  56,393  claims Teported  Of  the 
r«t,  7.6  percent  of  the  respondents  said  their  claim  was  reiected,  8  percent  said  it  had  not  yet 
?!?":.!?""■  *™  ^-^  P*^'^*"'  <'"'"  '  answer  the  question  pertaining  to  the  amount  they  had 


avoid  the  chance  of  having  your  rates  raised 
or  your  Insurance  cancelled?"  More  than 
14,000  respondents — 6  per  cent  of  all  thoee 
reporting— answered  "yes."  At  that  rate.  It  Is 
plain  that  millions  of  other  motorists,  too 
hesitate  to  use  the  protection  they  are  paying 

How  much  doea  this  feeUng  of  Intimida- 
tion save  the  Insurance  companies?  As  you 
might  expect,  most  of  the  private  settle- 
ments reported  to  us  for  the  years  1964  to 
1969  Involved  less  than  $100  and  98  per  cent 
Involved  less  than  $600.  But  142  people  said 
they  paid  amounts  between  $600  and  $1000 
and  129  people  said  they  paid  more  than 
$1000. 

It  Is  a  violation  of  your  insurance  policy 
not  to  report  an  accident  to  the  company. 
CU's  Insurance  conaultants  warn  against  the 
private  settlement  of  damages  at  least  In 
accidents  Involving  other  cars  with  people 
In  them.  Even  If  everyone  says  he  Is  unhurt, 
you  may  find  yotxrself  served  later  with  no-' 
tlce  of  a  personal  injury  suit.  That  nearly 
happened  to  a  participant  in  our  survey  He 
wrote: 

"The  accident  took  place  .  .  .  with  a  po- 
Uce  ofBcer  In  full  view.  ...  I  hit  the  car  m 
front  of  me,  which  had  stopped  suddenly  la 
traffic.  The  officer  came  over,  looked  over 
both  cars,  asked  how  each  of  us  felt,  told 
xis  there  would  be  no  ticket,  and  asked  us 
to  quickly  move  out  of  the  scene  so  that 
traffl-;  would  not  be  held  up.  Much  to  my 
dismay,  about  30  days  later  my  company  was 
taken  aback  by  a  letter  from  an  attorney 
.  .  .  requesting  payment  for  whiplaah  Injuries 
suffered  by  his  cUent.  ...  My  company  paid 
the  claim,  $1100,  which  was  all  medical 
charges,  not  for  auto  damage." 

Luckily,  the  Insurance  company  paid  that 
claim.  But  If  you  attempted  to  settle  auto- 
mobUe  damages  yourself  and  were  later  sued 
for  someone's  real  or  alleged  Injury,  your 
Insurance  company  might  not  pay  the  claim 
and  It  might  not  defend  you  In  court. 

CHOOSING   A    COMPANT 

The  Ratings  give  weight  to  the  way  each 
company  handled  first-party  claims  and 
third-party  claims  and  to  its  record  on  can- 
ceUatlons,  nonrenewals  and  big  premium 
boosts.  If  you  are  seriously  worried  about 
losing  your  coverage,  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider GEICO  or  Liberty  Mutual,  lor  their  low 
Incidence  of  cancellations  and  nonrenewals 
in  preference  to  some  of  the  other  above- 
average  companies  with  better  records  on 
first-party  claims.  Any  above-average  or 
below-average  characteristic  of  a  company 
Is  menUoned  In  the  Ratings. 

Also  noted,  but  given  no  weight  In  the 
Ratings,  are  the  companies'  own  compari- 
sons of  their  rates  with  those  published  by 
the  national  raUng  organizations — the  bu- 
reau rates.  That  Information  Is  given  as  a 
first  step  In  price  shopping.  It  should  hardly 
be  the  last  step,  though.  The  car-Insurance 
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rate  structure  is  Immenseiy  complicated  and 
rapidly  changing.  As  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner of  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  the  in- 
dustry's system  of  classifying  drivers,  local- 
ities, car  usages,  and  types  of  cars  can  pro- 
duce more  than  100,000  rates  for  a  single 
company  In  a  single  state.  Next  month  we 
win  tackle  the  difficult  problem  of  finding  a 
practical  method  of  malting  valid  price  com- 
parisons. 

The  Ratings  also  Indicate  which  companies 
offer  the  family  automobile  policy,  and  which 
ones  offer  the  special  automobile  policy.  Next 
month's  Issue  will  explain  the  differences 
between  the  two  policies  In  greater  detail. 
For  now,  the  Important  thing  to  note  Is 
that  some  bureau  companies  sell  the  special 
policy  at  rates  around  15  percent  lower  than 
for  a  family  policy  with  equivalent  cover- 
ages, but  you  may  have  to  prod  an  agent 
Into  offering  It. 

If  you  are  pleased  with  your  present  car 
Insurance  or  with  your  present  agent,  per- 
haps you  should  leave  well  enough  alone. 
Even  a  company  rated  below  average  in  this 
report  may  be  giving  you  better-than-average 
service  because  of  a  good  agent  or  a  good 
district  claims  manager.  And  an  Independent 
agent  may  really  go  to  bat  for  you  with  a 
balky  car-Insurance  company  If  you  have 
placed  a  lot  of  other  Insurance  with  him, 
too. 

don't  swttch  if  .  .  . 
Some  people  should  probably  hang  onto 
their  present  pwUcy  under  any  circum- 
stances. A  safe  rule  of  thumb  Is;  Dont  switch 
companies  now  if  your  company  has  paid  a 
liability  claim  against  you  of  ClOO  or  more 
in  the  past  three  years.  Don't  switch  If  you 
have  haud  a  number  of  smaller  liability  claims. 
Dont  swttch  if  you  have  made  a  large  claim 
or  a  number  of  smaller  claims  recently  un- 
der the  collision,  comprehensive  or  medical 
provisions  of  your  own  policy.  A  new  company 
may  accept  you  at  first  but  cancel  you  with- 
in a  couple  of  months  on  the  basis  of  further 
investigation  In  no  Instance  should  you  dis- 
continue your  present  policy  until  you  have 
been  notified  that  a  new  one  is  In  effect.  The 
best  time  to  apply  to  a  new  company  is  about 
60  days  before  your  old  policy  is  due  to  ex- 
pire. 

BOW    RELIABLK    IS    THIS    StntVCT? 

Ordinarily,  people  who  answer  question- 
naires tend  to  be  motivated  by  some  sort  of 
bias.  If  an  automobile  insurance  question- 
naire were  malted  at  random,  the  people  most 
IncUned  to  answer  It  might  be  those  who  felt 
strongly  about  the  subject — especially  people 
with  gripes. 

That  kind  of  bias  did  not  play  a  sig- 
nificant part  In  this  sur%-ey.  The  automobile 
insurance  questions  took  up  less  than  half 
of  a  questionnaire  that  was  five  pages  and 
T7  questions  long.  Other  questions  ranged 
over  a  variety  of  subjects.  A  full  additional 
page,  the  front  page,  consisted  of  the  ballet 
for  the  election  of  seven  CU  directors.  Valid 
ballots  were  cast  by  331,3T7  members.  The 
automobile  Inerurance  questions  were  an- 
swered by  230,871.  If  the  respondents  had 
any  particular  bias,  It  must  have  been  a 
devotion  to  Consumers  Union  and  to  the 
cause  of  more  and  better  consumer  informa- 
tion. It  was  certainly  not  an  ax-grlndlng 
bias   against   Insurance   companies. 

But  the  experiences  gathered  are  Indeed 
those  of  a  select  group  in  American  society, 
as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Poesibly, 
a  scientific  sampling  of  all  driving-age 
Americans  would  have  painted  a  different 
picture  of  how  well  automobile  insurance 
functions.  A  concurrent  survey  for  the  U  3. 
Department  of  Transportation,  for  example 
Indicates  a  higher  Incidence  of  cancellations 
and  nonrenewals  of  policies  among  the  gr.n- 
»ral  public  than  among  CTJ's  sample  of  that 
public. 
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For  another  thing,  the  people  iu  our 
sample  are  prone  to  be  prlce-consclous  In- 
surance shopf>ers.  A  larger  percentage  of 
them  were  Insured  by  low-priced  companies 
such  as  Allstate.  State  Farm,  GEICO,  and 
United  "ervices  Automobile  Association  than 
would  have  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
the  position  of  those  companies  In  the 
national  market. 

What  counted  In  the  statistical  evalua- 
tions behind  the  Ratings  were,  first,  the 
percentages  of  [>eople  reporting  this  or  that 
experience  with  each  company,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  total  number  of  responses  for  each 
company.  Companies  with  comparatively 
few  returns,  such  as  Federal  (322)  and  Ohio 
Casualty  (312)  were  less  likely  to  be  Judged 
above  or  below  average  than  companies  with 
many  returns,  such  as  State  Farm  (13,515), 
Allstate  (9638)   and  Geico  (6059). 

In  CU's  Judgment  and  that  of  its  consul- 
tants, the  Ratings  constitute  a  highly  relia- 
ble reflection  of  the  way  25  Insurance  com- 
panies treated  CU-members  as  policyhold- 
ers or  liability  claimants  in  the  years  1964 
through  mid- 1969.  And  given  the  fact  that 
the  managements  of  automobile  Insurance 
companies  are  slow  to  change,  the  Ratings 
should  hold  true  for  a  number  of  years  Into 
the  future.  Inevitably,  in  a  national  study 
of  service  organizations  some  of  you  who 
are  persuaded  to  instu'e  with  one  of  the  top- 
rated  companies  will  be  disappointed.  Some 
Insurance  authorities  tell  us  company  man- 
agement can  vary  from  state  to  state  or  even 
from  city  to  city.  And  of  course  an  occasional 
company  too  small  or  too  local  to  be  picked 
up  by  this  kind  of  siirvey  may  be 
outstanding. 

Those  qualifications  having  been  dutifully 
noted,  your  prospects  of  choosing  well  on 
the  basis  of  CD's  Ratings  far  exceed  the 
prospects  of  choosing  well  on  the  basis  of 
any  other  information  we  know  about. 


Auto  Inscrancb  :  Thk  Pbospects  for  Reform 

In  May  1968,  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  study  the  present 
automobile  liability  Insurance  system.  Now, 
two  years  later.  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe  is  about  to  present  his  report 
and  recommendations.  Mr.  Volpw  is  expected 
to  propoce  some  changes  In  the  law  that 
gives  rise  to  automobile  Uablllty  Insurance. 

The  law,  handed  down  from  the  horse- 
and-buggy  age,  says  anyone  who  suffers  In- 
Jury  to  body  or  property  through  another's 
carelessness  has  a  right  to  full  compensation 
from  the  wrongdoer.  On  today's  highways, 
though,  the  word  "wrongdoer"  may  not 
properly  describe  the  situation.  There  were 
an  estimated  20  4  milhon  highway  accidents 
In  1969 — one  for  every  five  motor  vehicles 
Truly,  as  one  of  our  readers  has  observed. 
"The  ubiquitous  automobile  is  a  hazard 
which  must  be  accepted  In  the  same  category 
as  fire,  earthquake  and  disease." 

Everyone  who  drives  a  car  runs  a  heavy 
risk  that  he  will  someday  be  a  wrongdoer  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  That's  why  car  liability 
insurance  was  Invented.  Moreover,  every 
state  in  the  union,  in  order  to  give  highway 
victims  a  fair  chance  to  collect  from  wrong- 
doers, seeks  to  compel  all  motor  vehicle 
owners  to  buy  liability  insurance. 

Here  is  a  rare  Instance  in  which  the  police 
power  of  the  state  Is  used  to  force  consumers 
to  buy  something  from  private  busineM.  In 
CUs  opinion,  the  state  thereby  takes  on  a 
special  obligation  to  see  that  consumers  re- 
ceive good  value  for  their  money — some  »7.2 
bllUon  in  1968.  But  in  that  the  state  fails 
miserably. 

A    BILL   OP   P/UITICtTLASS 

First,  liability  Insurance  does  a  poor  Job  of 
paying  for  highway  Injuries.  Out  of  every 
dollar  of  premiums  spent  for  bodlly-lnjury 
llablUty,  nearly  25<  pays  for  legal  expenses — 
more,  probably,  than  pays  for  medical  costs. 
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A  second  extravagance  takes  the  form  of 
Insurance  benefits  paid  twice,  three  times  or 
even  five  times  for  the  same  loss.  The  rule 
of  Uablllty  law  says  every  loss  must  be  paid 
as  though  no  insurance  existed.  So  along 
with  liability  Insurance,  many  p>eople  also 
get  first-party  medical  payments  from  their 
own  car  insurance  (uid  from  other  accident 
and  health  insurance;  some  also  are  paid  life 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation  Insur- 
ance, social  security.  Blue  Cross,  sick  pay  or 
unemployment  insurance.  By  recent  esti- 
mates, nearly  20  per  cent  of  benefits  from 
liability  insurance  are  duplicate  payments. 
That  doesn't  mean  all  \ictims  are  generously 
paid.  As  noted  elsewhere  In  this  report,  many 
people  hurt  in  accidents  are  underpaid — 
especially  those  whose  losses  are  heaviest. 

LiabUlty  Insurance  has  also  been  blamed 
for  a  distaste  on  the  part  of  insurance  com- 
panies for  certain  kinds  of  customers.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of 
the  American  Insurance  Association,  insur- 
ance companies  look  at  each  applicant  for  a 
policy  as  a  potential  defendant  In  court.  Mr. 
Jones  recently  told  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  "It  Is  easy  to  see 
how  this  .  .  .  unfortunately  leads  to  the  re- 
luctance of  some  insurers  to  make  auto  In- 
surance available  to  young  people,  minority 
groups  and  people  with  occupations  that  are 
Judged  to  be  in  less  favorable  light." 

INSOBANCS    WITHOUT    FAULT 

For  all  those  reasons  and  others,  Con- 
sumers Union  has  endorsed  a  plan  to  change 
most  automobile-accident  bodily  injury 
claims  from  third-party  liability  claims,  pay- 
able only  to  victims  of  faulty  drivers,  to  first- 
party  claims,  payable  without  regard  to  fault 
(Consumer  Reports,  January  1968) .  The  Basic 
Protection  plan,  as  It  Is  called,  was  developed 
by  two  law  professors,  Robert  E.  Keeton  and 
Jeffrey  OConnell,  and  is  better  known  as 
the  Keeton -O'Connell  Plan.  Before  it  can  be 
put  Into  effect.  Congress  or  state  legislatures 
would  have  to  pass  a  new  car-Insurance  law. 
So  far  that  hasnt  happened. 

Under  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan,  the  lia- 
bility law  would  be  preserved  primarily  for 
people  whose  injuries  were  so  severe  and  so 
costly  that  their  first-party  coverage  limit 
of  $10,000  per  person  wasn't  enough,  or  who, 
because  of  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  mutilation 
of  mfnd  or  body,  could  convince  a  Jury  to 
award  them  more  than  $5000  in  compensa- 
tion for  their  suffering  or  for  being  crippled. 

While  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  remains 
only  a  plan.  It  has  spurred  other  proposals 
to  swing  more  of  the  emphasis  of  car  insur- 
ance toward  payment  without  regard  to 
faulty  driving.  Various  Industry  trade  asso- 
ciations have  come  out  for  reforms  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  one  of  them,  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Association  (AIA),  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  eUminate  liability  claims 
entirely. 

THB    NEW    YORK    STATE    PLAN 

Progress  towards  insurance  reform  took  a 
major  step  forward  last  February,  when  Rich- 
ard E.  Stewart,  New  York  State  superintend- 
ent of  Insurance,  submitted  a  report  to  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  extensively  reviewing 
and  documenting  the  failures  of  the  present 
liability  insurance  system  In  language  the 
layman  can  tmderstand.  (Free  copies  of  the 
report,  "Automobile  Insurance  .  .  .  For  'Whose 
Benefit,"  are  available  from  the  Governor's 
office,  Albany.  N.Y.  12224).  Mr.  Stewart  pro- 
posed, and  Oovemor  Rockefeller  endorsed, 
legislation  to  achieve  major  reforms. 

Under  the  New  York  State  plan,  the  insur- 
ance on  the  car  In  which  you  were  hurt  would 
pay  all  Injury  costs.  Including  wage  losses, 
as  they  were  incurred.  You  would  not  have 
to  go  in  debt  or  postpone  treatment  while 
waiting  for  a  claim  to  be  paid.  Liability 
claims  would  be  possible  only  if  someone 
were  killed.  If  a  drunk  or  a  drugged  driver 
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caused  the  accident,  your  Insurance  company 
could  recover  what  It  paid  you  by  making  a 
claim  against  his  company.  Your  company 
could  also  recover  from  the  insurer  of  a 
commercial  vehicle,  If  you  were  involved  in 
an  accident  with  it,  on  the  theory  that  busi- 
nesses can  exert  some  control  over  the  way 
their  vehicles  are  driven. 

The  New  York  plan,  like  other  proposed 
no-fault  plans,  would  be  compulsory.  But 
unlike  compulsory  liability  insurance,  this 
plan  gives  car  Insurance  a  back  seat  to  more 
economical  Insurance  policies.  The  com- 
pulsory coverage  would  be  used  only  to  pay 
expenses  not  covered  by  more  efficient  insur- 
ance. At  present,  even  the  nonliability  cover- 
ages in  car  insuraace  policies  are  relatively 
costly,  taking  30c  to  40c  of  the  premium  dol- 
lar for  company  expenses.  By  contrast,  social 
security  takes  3c,  Blue  Cross  7c,  and  health 
and  accident  insurance  17c.  Premium  rates 
under  the  New  York  plan  have  been  esti- 
mated at  33  per  cent  below  the  rates  for 
today's  package  policies  with  equivalent 
coverage. 

One  minor  weakness  of  the  New  York  plan, 
as  we  see  it.  Is  its  treatment  of  automobile 
damages.  The  compulsory  policy  would  pay 
for  damage  to  clothing,  buildings  and  other 
property  but  not  for  car  damage.  No  one 
could  collect  for  car  repairs  unless  he  had 
bought  an  optional  collision  policy.  The 
trouble  here  is  that  many  older  cars  aren't 
worth  insuring  against  collisions,  and  quite 
a  few  owners  of  new  cars  are  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  paying  for  their  own  mistakes, 
so  long  as  liability  Insurance  will  pay  for 
damages  caused  by  someone  else.  Under  the 
present  liability  system,  our  studies  show, 
most  claimants  do  manage  to  collect  car- 
damage  costs  from  other  driver's  insurers 
when  the  other  driver  causes  the  accident, 
probably  because  claims  can  go  no  higher 
than  replacement  value  of  the  car  and  are 
usually  much  smaller  than  that.  The  New 
York  plan  would  Induce  many  more  people 
to  buy  colllson  Insurance  unnecessarily, 
while  the  present  property-damage  liability 
system  could  probably  be  made  to  work  well 
at  a  lower  price. 

There  Is  one  much  more  serious  complaint 
against  the  New  York  plan.  Its  basic  com- 
pulsory coverage  leaves  no  way  for  grievously 
injured  victims  to  win  compensation  for 
losses  not  directly  meastirable  In  terms  of 
money — losses  claimable  in  present  liability 
cases  under  the  heading  of  "pain  and  suf- 
fering." The  truth  is  that,  today,  most  pay- 
ments for  pain  and  suffering  are  bribes  used 
to  settle  relatively  small,  so-called  nuisance 
claims,  and  that  people  with  severely  disab- 
ling injuries  are  lucky  to  recover  even  their 
out-of-pocket  losses.  All  the  proposed  no- 
fault  plans  are  designed  to  eliminate  nui- 
sance claims,  and  rightly  so.  Under  the  New 
York  plan,  you  can  collect  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering only  if  you  have  bought  your  own  op- 
tional extra  coverage  for  it.  But  when  the 
other  driver's  negligence  was  flagrant  and 
when  your  injuries  leave  you  with  endless 
pain  or  terrible  dtsflgurement,  optional 
coverage  hardly  seems  fair  or  adequate — 
especially  If  you  don't  have  it. 

In  those  cases,  either  the  victim  should  be 
able  to  sue,  as  he  can  now,  or  he  should  have 
a  claim  against  his  own  compulsory  insur- 
ance. A  no-fault  insurance  bill  in  Minnesota, 
for  Instance,  proposes  to  fix  compensation  for 
permanent  Injury  at  amounts  ranging  from 
$1050  for  loss  of  a  big  toe  to  $25,000  for 
total  dlaabUlty. 

The  New  York  plan  is  also  somewhat  funy 
about  how  It  will  pay  for  future  wage  losses 
of  children,  students  and  workers  who  have 
not  yet  reallned  their  full  economic  poten- 
tial. Critics  of  this  and  other  no-fault  plans 
often  exaggerate  the  weak  points  instead  of 
suggesting  ways  to  strengthen  them.  A  fa- 
vorite horror  story  has  a  drunken  driver  run 
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over  a  little  girl,  mutUatIng  her  horribly  The 
drunk's  no-fault  Insurance  policy  pays  the 
little  girl  nothing.  Her  family's  no-fault  pol- 
icy pays,  at  most,  her  medical  expenses. 

That  horror  story  might  be  appropriate 
If  today's  drunlcs  and  other  negligent  drivers 
really  paid  claims  and  If  they  were  the  only 
ones  responsible  for  maiming  innocent  chil- 
dren. But  it's  the  drunken  driver's  Insurance 
company  that  pays — with  money  from  other 
policyholders.  And  not  all  injuries  are  caused 
by  drunks  or  other  negligent  drivers.  Some 
children  dart  Into  the  street  from  behind 
parked  cars.  A  tragic  few  are  run  over  by  par- 
ents backing  out  of  driveways.  If  the  victims 
of  drunks  de3er\'e  money  lor  a  lifetime  of 
pain  or  disability,  so  do  the  victims  of  In- 
nocent drivers. 

rEOJERAL   ACTION? 

The  New  York  plan,  the  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan,  the  AIA  plan  and  others  all  provide  a 
good  basis  for  the  kind  of  reforms  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Volpe  is  considering  for  his 
Imminent  report  to  Congress.  The  swiftest, 
most  effective  reform  could  come  through 
Federal  legislation  establishing  one  unified 
no-fault  auto  insurance  plan  for  the  entire 
country.  Whether  through  Federal  or  stete 
action,  though,  change  is  needed.  Those  in 
the  Insurance  industry  who  oppose  It  might 
well  heed  Mr  Stewart  of  New  York,  a  staunch 
supporter  of  private  enterprise: 

"If  fundamental  change  in  the  fault  in- 
surance system  does  not  come  very  soon,  we 
predict  that  the  entire  apparatus  will  be 
swept  away  and  replaced  by  a  social  insur- 
ance system  run  by  government." 

The  .-consumer's  main  concern  is  not 
whether  government  or  industry  will  do  the 
job.  One  way  or  the  other,  he  wants  insur- 
ance designed  for  the  realities  of  the  road.  He 
wants  protection  from  serious  financial  losses 
In  all  highway  accidents.  He  wants  insurance 
that  returns  the  largest  possible  slice  of  his 
dollars  In  benefits.  He  wants  his  claims  set- 
tled fairly  and  promptly  without  legal  tra- 
vail. And  he  wants  to  be  treated  as  a  cus- 
tomer, not  as  a  supplicant. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  2,  1970.  With  the 
voting  rights  bill  currently  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  due  on  the 
House  floor  soon,  this  editorial  is  most 
timely. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Voting  Rights  in  Danceb 
The  House  Rales  Committee  Is  expected  to 
take  action  today  on  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  one  of  the  most  effective 
civil  rights  laws  ever  passed.  If  the  commit- 
tee reports  out  the  expected  resolution,  al- 
lowing the  chamber  simply  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  this  crucially 
needed  legislation  will  quickly  be  parsed  and 
sent  on  to  the  White  House. 

If  the  committee  allows  further  changes, 
however,  or  the  Bouse  rejects  a  rule  for  a 
simple  yes-or-no  vote,  then  a  vital  protec- 
tion for  Negro  Toters  In  the  South  will  almost 
surely  disappear  in  August,  when  the  present 
law  expires. 
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What  points  ominously  to  this  possibility 
that  any  further  amendments  now  would  re- 
quire that  the  bill  be  sent  to  a  conference 
committee,  which,  because  of  its  probable 
Senate  membership,  would  provide  the  per- 
fect setting  for  a  quiet  entombment. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  bill,  ironically,  is 
not  that  the  House  wUl  seek  to  undo  Senate 
provisions  that  strengthened  the  original 
House  measure.  Republican  House  leaders 
and  the  Administration  Itself  have  made 
clear  their  accepunce  of  those  changes. 

The  danger  is  in  the  proposal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen,  introduced  and 
pressed  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Even  some  Representatives  who  favor 
such  action  believe  the  purpose  should  be 
achieved  by  constitutional  amendment 
rather  than  Congressional  statute.  We  hope 
that  those  who  take  this  view  will  neverthe- 
less forgo  their  preference  rather  than  en- 
danger the  entire  measure.  If  their  reser- 
vations are  solely  on  legal  grounds,  they  need 
have  no  qualms,  since  the  bill  provides  that  a 
court  decision  ruling  the  method  unconsti- 
tutional would  affect  only  that  provision 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  measure  Intact 

The  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1965  has  made 
far  too  great  a  contribution  to  American 
democracy  to  be  sacrificed  before  lu  purpose 
Is  fully  served.  In  those  Southern  states  af- 
fected by  It,  Negro  registration  has  Jumped 
from  29  per  cent  to  52  per  cent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  elected  to  office  has  gone  from 
78  to  nearly  500.  Yet  In  terms  of  getting  a 
majority  of  voting-age  Negroes  registered 
the  Job  U  far  from  done.  To  aUow  the  act 
to  expire  now  would  be  the  worst  setback  to 
civil  rights  since  the  martyrdom  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 


MR.   SPEAKER-JOHN    McCORMACK 

HON.  J.  J.  PJCKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tiie 
rules  of  the  House,  I  am  tempted  to 
offer  my  remewks  as  a  personal  privilege 
speech— because  it  Mas  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  In  this  great  body  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  there  is.  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack. 

When  I  was  first  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  was  awed  by  the  quiet 
power  of  this  man  John  McCormack 
Over  the  years,  that  respect  has  not  di- 
minished; rather  it  has  grown.  In  my 
time  here.  I  have  witnessed  personally 
the  skill,  the  compassion  and  the  mettle 
of  the  Speaker,  and  I  have  learned  from 
that  experience. 

To  my  thinking,  this  man  richly  de- 
serves the  outpouring  of  affection  as 
witnessed  by  the  appearsuice  of  former 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon 
who  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  offer  their 
thanks  for  the  service  he  has  rendered. 

Of  all  the  truly  great  men  in  govern- 
ment. I  know  of  few  who  can  match 
John  McCormack'e  minute-by-mlnute 
awareness  of  responslblhty  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, his  country,  and  his  people. 
Many  Is  the  time  I  have  rushed  to  the 
Speaker's  office  with  a  hot  request  of 
crisis  proportions  to  my  district,  and  al- 
ways I  have  found  a  receptive  audience. 
The  Speaker  would  always  listen;  he 
would  not  always  agree  and  I  respect  him 
for  this,  but  he  would  always  listen. 
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John  McCormack  earned  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  by  his  fair  treatment  of 
all  Members,  regardless  of  party  or 
philosophy. 

His  tenure  at  the  helm  is  direct  testi- 
mony of  his  worth.  A  lesser  msin  could 
not  have  commanded  the  job  for  one- 
half  the  years  that  Speaker  McCormack 
has  lead  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
times  of  both  crisis  and  calm,  the  Speak- 
er has  been  a  steadying  influence  for  the 
House.  Because  of  my  close  personal  as- 
sociation with  President  Johnson,  I 
know  how  much  he  depended  upon  the 
Speaker  during  those  initial  months 
after  that  paralyzmg  moment  at  the 
assassination  of  President  Kermedy.  I 
know  how  much  President  Johnson  de- 
pended on  him  through  all  these  years, 
and  I  know,  and  even  predict,  that  his- 
tory will  prove  my  convictions  about  the 
Speaker.  He  has  indeed  been  a  giant  in 
his  time.  History  will  bear  that  out. 

But.  instead  of  waiting  for  the  kind- 
ness that  will  come  from  history,  I  want 
the  Speaker  and  the  Nation  to  know  of 
my  high  regard — my  "maximum  high 
regard"  as  President  Johnson  puts  it — 
for  Speaker  John  McCormack.  I  like  him 
as  a  man,  as  a  colleague,  and  as  a  leader. 

Speaker  McCormack  was  Speaker 
when  I  came  to  the  House.  He  is  my 
Speaker  now.  He  will  always  be  my 
Speaker. 

To  the  Speaker  and  to  his  beloved  wife 
Harriet,  I  offer  the  special  thanks  for 
having  shared  with  the  Nation  their 
lives,  their  energies,  and  their  direction. 
I  wish  them  every  happiness. 


MY  GOD,  HOW  CAN  IT  BE? 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TKNNKSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  concerned  over  the 
events  of  the  times,  particularly  those 
related  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  high  level  of  violence  and  crime  here 
at  home.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Holmes,  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  written  some  eloquent  ques- 
tions on  these  subjects.  I  include  Mr. 
Holmes'  words  in  the  Record: 

Mt   God.  How   Can   It  B«? 

That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnutrition 
and  torture  in  a  Jungle  prison  camp  In  North 
Vietnam — and  another  boy  spits  and 
tramples  on  the  flag  of  this  country  on  the 
steps  of  a  university. 

That  one  boy  lies  sightless  In  a  hosplt&l 
room  from  communist  inflicted  face 
wound* — and  axiother  boy  uses  a  communist 
flag  to  drape  himself  In  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his 
thirtieth  straight  hour  standing  ov«r  an  op- 
erating table  in  pursuit  of  life  for  men  serv- 
ing this  nation — and  another  man  of  medi- 
cine implores  crowds  of  young  men  to  refuse 
to  serve  their  country. 

That  one  negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
white  comrade  in  his  hands  and  cries  pitifully 
in  a  dirty  mud  hole  in  Vietnam — and  an- 
other negro  screams  with  hate  against  his 
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white  brother  on  the  streets  of  countless 
American  cities. 

That  one  young  woman  sobs  with  grief 
over  the  death  of  her  soldier  husband  in  a 
far  off  jungle — and  another  young  woman 
sobs  with  hysteria  as  her  body  pulsates  with 
drugs. 

That  one  man's  heart  fills  with  pride  as 
he  stands  before  his  President  to  be  honored 
for  valor — and  another  man  stands  in  a 
gutter  carrying  a  sign  smeared  with  venom 
and  vulgarity  directed  at  his  President. 

That  one  boy  lies  in  a  coffin  beneath  the 
ground  because  he  believed  in  duty  to  coun- 
try— and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot  giv- 
ing blood  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  body 
and  dies — and  another  man  of  God  uses  his 
cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach  hate,  dissension 
and  lawlessness. 

That  In  the  name  of  liberty  for  Southeast 
Asia,  Americans  walk  the  streets,  the  Jungle 
paths  of  South  Vietnam  with  courage  and 
conviction — and  In  the  name  of  civil  liberty 
for  those  who  wallow  in  a  life  of  crime,  other 
Americans  walk  the  streets  of  their  own 
cities  with  fear  and  trepidation. 

My  God,  how  can  it  be? 
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REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
O'HARA  AT  MICHIGAN  PRISONER 
OP  WAR  WEEK  RALLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIO'ATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  24,  the  people  of  the  Detroit  area 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Prisoner  of 
War  Committee.  Mrs.  Shirley  Odell  of 
Mount  Clemens,  president,  held  a  rally 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  Michigan  Pris- 
oner of  War  Week.  The  rally,  held  in 
John  F.  Kennedy  Square,  in  downtown 
Detroit,  included  remarks  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

I  include  Mr.  O'Hara's  comments  on 
this  occasion  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Its  an  honor  to  be  here  to  speak  a  very 
few,  Inadequate  words  with  regard  to  the 
brave  Americans  who  are  being  held  prisoner 
in  North  Vietnam  and  with  regard  to  their 
equally  brave  families  who  have  organized 
this  event  today. 

In  a  time  of  increasing,  and  ever  more  bit- 
ter division  among  the  American  people  on  a 
great  many  questions,  and  on  the  over-riding 
question  of  the  war  itself,  there  are  few  sub- 
jects on  which  we  can  with  any  accuracy 
claim  unanimity. 

But  if  there  is  one  such  subject,  it  Is  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  held 
in  North  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  here  today  who  favor  an 
expansion  of  the  war.  There  are  those  here 
today  who  favor  rapid  liquidation  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war. 

There  are  those  here  today  who  believe 
firmly  and  without  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions  sire  correct.  There  are  those 
here  today  who  think  be  has  made  a  serious 
mistake  and  that  present  policies  will  not 
shorten  the  war  by  a  day  or  shorten  the  cas- 
ualty lists  by  a  single  name. 

But  there  are  few  indeed  who  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  prop>o8itlon  that  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  being  held  In  North  Vietnam 
are  entitled  at  the  very  least  to  treatment  as 


good  as  that  which  their  fathers  may  have 
received  in  German  prison  camps  In  World 
War  II. 

Those  who  are  gathered  here  today — those 
who  have  fathers  or  brothers  or  sons  or 
husbands  in  prison  camps — pray  hourly  for 
their  release  and  their  return  home.  But  all 
that  these  wives  and  children  and  mothers 
and  fathers  have  demanded  as  a  right  is  that 
North  Vietnam  tell  us  who  they  are  holding, 
let  them  send  and  receive  mail  on  a  regular 
basis  and  treat  them  In  accord  with  the 
minimal  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

The  Geneva  Convention  on  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  is  a  document  of  some  age 
and  considerable  moral  values.  It  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  hope  to  those  who  feel  that  a 
treaty  can  mean  something.  In  World  War  H 
when  the  contending  powers  were  fighting 
for  their  life  and  for  their  way  of  life — In 
a  war  which  Ideological  considerations  made 
particularly  bitter— in  a  war  In  which  at 
least  one  combatant  demonstrated  a  willing- 
ness to  eradicate  millions  of  people  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy — even  in  that  war, 
that  combatant  and  the  others  observed  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Even  in  that  bitter  war, 
the  International  Red  Cross  was  able  to  exer- 
cise Its  normal  functions  as  a  neutral  inter- 
mediary between  Germany  and  the  Western 
Allies,  frequently  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviets,  and  to  a  limited  extent  between 
Japan — which  had  never  signed  the  Conven- 
tion— and  Its  enemies. 

There  were.  God  knows,  horrible  excep- 
tions In  World  War  II  to  the  principle  of  de- 
cent treatment  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war — 
and  few  combatants  were  wholly  innocent  of 
such  exceptions.  But.  by  and  large,  a  pris- 
oner in  World  War  II  was  treated  as  a 
prisoner. 

He  was  given  the  kind  of  diet  and  medical 
care  which  was  available  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  nation  holding  him  prisoner.  In  Japa- 
nese and  German  prison  csimps  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  this  wasn't  very  much. 
But  it  was  for  the  most  part  as  good  as  the 
German  and  Japanese  soldiers  were  getting 
at  that  time. 

He  was,  for  the  most  part,  able  to  count 
on  the  intervention  of  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

And,  for  the  most  part,  his  family  knew 
he  was  a  prisoner! 

None  of  these  things  are  true  with  respect 
to  the  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  today. 

There  are  nearly  1500  Americans  missing 
in  this  war.  Of  these,  only  about  400  are.  In 
fact,  known  to  be  prisoners. 

Their  treatment  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
The  pitifully  tiny  handful  who  have  been 
released  have  told  tales  of  brutality  and 
starvation  that  would  turn  any  stomach.  For 
a  while,  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
noisily  talked  of  trying  them  as  "war  crimi- 
nals." But  under  the  pressure  of  world  public 
opinion,  this  threat,  at  least,  has  waned. 

The  ability  of  these  prisoners  to  write  to 
their  families  and  the  ability  of  their  families 
to  write  to  them  or  to  send  them  relief  pack- 
ages is  severely  limited. 

A  self-styled  Liaison  Committee  with  fami- 
lies of  servicemen  detained  In  Vietnam  has 
claimed  to  have  expedited  the  mall  situation. 
And  whether  this  Hanoi  approved  group  de- 
serves any  credit  or  not,  there  has  been  some 
Improvement.  But  in  fact,  the  situation  is 
still  very  difficult  with  regard  to  mall. 

But  above  all.  the  worst  and  cruelest  fact 
of  all  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  con- 
tinually and  consistently  refused  to  release 
lists  of  the  names  of  those  held  in  their 
camps. 

The  pain  of  knowing  that  your  husband  or 
your  father  or  your  son  is  in  battle  and  In 
peril  of  his  life  is  difficult  enough  to  bear. 
The  knowledge  that  he  has  been  wounded 
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and  is  fighting  to  hold  on  to  the  life  that  for 
most  of  these  young  men  has  Just  really 
begun,  is  harder  to  bear.  Almost  as  painful  is 
the  knowledge  that  he  Is  a  prisoner  held  in  a 
distant  land  with  his  future  dependent 
largely  on  the  efforts  of  others  and  on  the 
outcome  of  battles  in  which  he  cannot  par- 
ticipate. 

But  the  worst  fate  of  all  is  not  to  know  if 
he  Is  a  prisoner  or  Indeed  even  if  he  is  alive. 
Those  who  bear  the  crass  of  uncertainty  bear 
the  most  difficult  burden  this  long  and 
bloody  war  can  Impose.  They  are  entitled  to. 
and  they  have  our  sympathy  and  our  help 
whatever  we  may  believe  alxiut  the  war  Itself. 

On  the  question  of  expressing  this  nation's 
determination  that  its  prisoners  shall  be 
treated  according  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  by  minimal  standards  of  human  decency, 
there  is  no  division — in  the  nation,  or  in  the 
Congress — and  Indeed  congressional  resolu- 
tions endorsed  by  the  families  of  prisoners 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  a  dissenting  vote. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  Washington  news- 
paper, the  wife  of  an  American  prisoner  of 
war  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  She 
says,  "Only  world  opinion  will  persuade 
Hanoi  to  change  Its  policy  on  prisoners.  It  is 
known  that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot 
believe  that  the  American  public  really  cares 
about  'Just  1500  men.'  "  As  this  brave  Amer- 
ican woman  suggests,  however  it  is  the 
genius  of  a  free  society  that  It  does  not 
reckon  the  mortality  of  a  question  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  people  Involved. 

The  gas  chamber  of  Auschwitz  and  Belsen 
were  immoral  when  the  first  man  died  in 
them,  long  before  their  terrible  toll  mounted. 
The  refusal  of  Hanoi  to  communicate  the 
names  of  prisoners  to  the  Red  Cross  be<~ftme 
immoral  the  first  time  It  happened,  not  when 
the  figure  reached  400  or  700  or  1,000  or  1.500 
or  whatever  figure  it  has  actually  reached 
now. 

The  families  of  these  prisoners  have  de- 
manded that  Hanoi  abide  by  the  obligations 
the  civilized  community  of  nations  has  set 
for  the  treatment  of  war  prisoners.  They  are 
entitled  to  nothing  less. 


SILENT   MAJORITY   SPEAKS   OUT 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  of  the  so-called  silent  majority  are 
contacting  our  office  to  express  their 
support  for  President  Nixon.  Such  a  vote 
of  confidence  arrived  today  from  a  stu- 
dent at  Indiana  University  who  wanted 
to  assure  me  that  tlie  vocal  minority  does 
not  speak  for  her.  Her  comments,  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
are  typical  of  the  comments  I  am  hear- 
ing throughout  my  congressional  dis- 
trict: 

Tuesday,  Mat  19. 
Hon.  John  Mters. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  realize  you'll  probably  never 
see  this;    but  hopefully,  someone  will. 

I  Just  want  to  thank  you  for  trying  and 
doing  a  good  Job  as  my  Congressman.  I  know 
how  difficult  being  In  office  must  be — espe- 
cially during  such  a  pathetic  period. 

I  wish  the  war  was  over  but  it  makes  me 
sick  to  think  my  generation  acts  so  resentful. 
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Someone  has  to  fight  the  war.  If  my  parents 
coiUd  fight  in  World  War  n  so  that  I  could 
live  In  a  free  country  then  the  least  I  can  do 
is  fight  for  my  children.  Oh  yes,  I'm  a  girl 
but  when  I  get  my  degree  In  2'/2  years  I'm 
going  to  either  join  the  Peace  Corps  or  work 
for  the  Red  Cross  even  If  It's  just  serving 
donuts  to  the  soldiers 

This  country  has  given  me  too  much  to 
Just  sit  back  and  watch  It  rot  away  with  the 
corruption  of  many  of  my  generation. 

Thank  you  again,  Congressm-in  Myers.  Run 
In  "72  and  by  then  I'll  be  able  to  vote  for  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Annacarol  Lampe, 
Indiana  University. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAMBODIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
antagonism  and  disturbances  perpe- 
trated by  the  Lon  Nol  regime  against  the 
NLF  and  North  Vietnamese  Embassies — 
March  II,  1970 — and  actions  taken 
against  Vietnamese  living  in  Cambodia 
it  is  easier  to  understand  the  difficulty 
Lon  Nol  is  now  having  in  negotiating 
with  Hanoi.  Tlie  United  States  as  well 
has  jeopardized  any  prospects  for  peace- 
ful negotiations. 

These  two  points  are  discussed  by  the 
director  of  the  Southeast  Asia  program 
at  Cornell  University,  Prof.  George  Mc  T. 
Kahin,  in  his  analysis  of  a  set  of  questions 
and  answers  the  Nixon  administration 
has  issued : 

Analysis 

9.    THE    administration's    QUESTION 

If  Lon  Nol  cannot  beat  the  communists, 
why  does   he  not   negotiate   with    them   or 
compromise  with  them  as  Sihanouk  did? 
The  administration's  answer 

We  understand  that  he  has  made  several 
offers  to  open  negotiations. 

We  also  understand  that  talks  were  held 
Immediately  after  the  new  government  came 
Into  power  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
broke  off  those  talks  when  they  pulled  almost 
all  their  staff  out  of  Phnom  Penh. 

Since  that  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
refused  to  deal  with  Lon  Nol  and  have  called 

for  the  overthrow  of  his  government.  He  has  .  .       . 

made  several  efforts  to  deal  with  them,  we  '^fcegotlated  settlement  of  the  war  to  which 
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10.  THE  administration's  qdxstion 

Do  we  not  think  that  operations  by  U.S. 
forces  inside  Cambodia  will  Jeopardize  the 
prospects  for  negotiations? 

The  administration's  answer 

Recent  North  Vietnamese  actions  and 
statements  give  no  IndicaUons  that  they  are 
ready  to  negotiate.  In  fact,  they  may  be  poet- 
ponlng  any  serious  negotiations  which  they 
might  have  contemplated  imtil  they  can  see 
what  happens  in  Cambodia. 

I  think  we  should  not  continually  act  on 
the  aasumption  that  a  de-escalation  by  our 
side  will  promote  negotiations  whereas  any 
new  action  which  we  might  undertake  will 
jeopardize  them  Over  the  past  year  we  have 
de-escalated  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  Hanoi 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  talk  seriously.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  we  are  doing  now  will  Jeopardize  any 
prospects  for  peace  which  might  have  existed. 
Our  answer 

It  Is  already  evident  that  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  made  President  Thleu  even 
more  outspoken  In  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
negotiated  settlement,  and  In  his  Insistence 
uj>on  a  solution  by  military  means.  If,  as  the 
Administration  has  repeatedly  stated,  the 
VIetnamlzation  program  was  designed  to 
reduce  American  commitments  In  South- 
east Asia  and  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war,  the 
Cambodian  adventure  is  impossible  to 
Justify.  By  enlarging  the  area  of  conflict  and 
the  scope  of  American  commitments  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  disputing  parties, 
it  adds  enormously  to  the  length  and  com- 
plexity of  any  agenda  for  negotiations.  With 
the  U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese  now  enmeshed 
in  a  Cambodian  civil  war  a  virtually  insolu- 
ble Cambodian  problem  is  added  to  the  al- 
ready Intractable  Vietnamese  problem.  It 
is  no  longer  enough  to  settle  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos;  we  are  assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility for  settling  a  Cambodian  war  as 
well. 

President  Nixon's  precipitate  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  not  only  further  polarized  In- 
ternal political  forces  In  Cambodia;  but  by 
aligning  Sihanouk  (who  for  so  long  had 
managed  to  remain  unaligned  and  genuinely 
neutral)  with  Moscow  and  Peking,  It  has 
increased  polarization  within  the  concerned 
international  community.  The  President's 
action  has  seriously  reduced  the  confidence 
of  Japan  and  our  most  Important  European 
allies  in  America's  foreign  policy;  and  It  has 
drastically  undercut  the  possibilities  for  any 
Soviet  offices  In  getting  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  underway.  Thus,  the 
long-term  consequences  of  President  Nixon's 
short-sighted  military  escalation  further 
diminish  the  already  faint  prospects  for  that 


understand,  but  they  have  refused.  It  seems 
clear  from  their  tactics  that  they  either  want 
to  gain  control  of  Cambodia  or  to  intimidate 
the  government  to  let  them  have  free  use  of 
large  portions  of  the  country. 

Our  answer 
It  Is  Incredible  that  In  the  above  answer 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  before 
Lon  Nol's  alleged  Indication  of  a  desire  to 
open  up  negotiations,  he  and  the  CsLmbodlan 
army  had  organized  the  sacking  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  embassies  (March  11, 
1970).  As  a  consequence  of  these  army-sup- 
ported mob  actions  as  well  as  other  more 
serious  violence  taken  against  Vietnamese 
living  In  Cambodia,  one  can  appreciate  that 
Lon  Nol  was  hardly  setting  the  stage  for 
negotiations.  Moreover,  the  attacks  of  his 
army  units  in  cooperation  with  South  Viet- 
namese and  American  forces  against  NLF 
and  Hanoi  base  areas  did  not  Increase  pros- 
pects for  negotiations. 


the    Administration 
mltted  Itself. 


has    rejjeatedly    com- 


A   STUDENT   LOOKS   AT   AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  many  students  are  being  criticized 
for  their  irresponsible  actions.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  receipt  of  this  inspiring 
poem.  It  w£is  written  by  Tony  Mattasolio, 
a  17-year-old  student  at  Robert  E.  Le« 
High  School,  in  Tyler,  Tex. 
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I  commend  it  to  niy  colleagues  and 

others   seriously   interested  in   learning 

about  both  sides  of  the  student  question : 

I  Know 

(By   Tony   MattasoUo) 

A  boy  becomes  a  man  wben  he  has  to. 

When  he  is  forced  to  face  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood. 

A  student  becomes  an  adult  not  through 
linowledge  gained,  but  knowledge 
applied. 

There   are    many    things    to   know,   without 
necessary  being  twenty-one. 

I  know,  as  a  student.  I  have  bee  i  made 
ashamed:  made  ashamed  not  of  mj/  ac- 
tions, but  of  people's  my  age. 

Asha-nied  of  being  a  student. 

Ashamed  of  being  a  teenager. 

Ashamed  of  being  referred  to  as  the  Juvenile 
group. 

I  know  that  there  are  still  people  among  us 
who  want  to  do  right. 

Bu:.  I  also  know  that  there  are  masses  of 
p>eople.  worlds  large  In  number  who 
are  filled  with  the  sour  Juices  of 
apathy. 

Indifferent  persons,  or  equally  as  bad.  persons 
who  fall  to  realize  the  dangers  of  our 
own  country's  internal  affairs. 

I  know  that  I  am  a  man  of  lesser  experiences 
than  of  my  forefathers  who  fought  for 
me. 

The  men  who  died  to  make  It  possible  for  me 
to  help  send  my  brethren  to  the  moon. 

I  know  that  in  the  pitiless  heart  of  society. 
there  dwells  the  diseased  mind  of 
many. 

Ones  who  take  thotisands  of  shapes,  forms 
and  colors. 

Ones  who  have  queer  flags,  kill  guards  and 
not. 

And  I  know  that  in  the  nucleus  of  these 
sick  minds  lives  a  desire  to  destroy 
what  America  has  always  stood  for. 

The  valor,  effort  and  pride  that  endless 
amounts  of  people  sacrificed  for. 

Died  for. 

To  endanger  such  a  precious  thing  as  the 
American  people's  liberty. 

To  confiscate  our  tremendous  honor. 

To  endure  our  high  standards  to  be  infested 
with  such  heresy. 

To  allow  this  type  of  atrocious  behavior  to 
continue  under  the  American  flag, 
would  be  total  appeasement  into  the 
hearts  of  our  sick  minorities. 


AN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


I 
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legislation.  The  Safeguard  missile  pro- 
gram I  am  convinced  is  Ineptly  planned, 
imnecessary  and  counterproductive  as  it 
is  a  dangerous  provocation  In  our  inter- 
national relations.  If  we  grant  the  $325.2 
million  this  bill  requests,  these  funds 
will  simply  disappear  into  the  insatiable 
maw  of  the  omnivorous  military-indus- 
trial complex  which  has  been  so  unre- 
liable, and  what  is  worse,  unaccoimtable 
in  the  past  dMBde. 


June  J,  1970 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  military  construction  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  a  year  when  the 
budget  is  right,  when  labor,  health,  and 
education  programs  are  woefully  under- 
financed, when  the  key  criteria  for  fund- 
ing programs  are  supposedly  cost-ef- 
fectiveness and  performance,  and 
most  of  all  when  the  need  for  reordering 
our  national  priorities  is  more  urgent 
than  ever.  I  find  it  Impossible  to  vote 
for  such  desirable  but  deferrable  facili- 
ties as  theaters,  expensive  commissary 
quarters,  and  men's  clubs  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

Some  glaring  specific  shortcomings 
have  also  Induced  me  to  object  to  this 


I 


PITTSBURGH  PHYSICIANS  EXPRESS 
CONCERN  OVER  WAR.  CAMPUS  UN- 
REST 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF   PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  physi- 
cians as  a  group  do  not  ordinarily  mobi- 
lize to  publish  statements  of  concern  over 
foreign  policy;  for  one  thing,  they  are 
usually  too  busy  caring  for  all  of  our 
health  needs. 

So.  it  is  particularly  significant  when 
statements,  such  as  that  sent  to  me  re- 
cently by  one  of  my  constitutents,  Dr. 
Jack  Paradise  of  Pittsburgh,  appear  in 
print. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  administration 
that  cuts  the  health  budget  while  talking 
about  a  "national  medical  crisis";  re- 
duces fimds  for  medical  manpower  train- 
ing, while  complaining  at)out  the  short- 
age of  medical  personnel:  sleishes  funds 
for  health  research  that  could  save  fu- 
ture lives — and  at  the  same  time  esca- 
lates our  very  human  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  I  believe  has  con- 
tributed to  dlvlslveness  on  the  campus, 
and  nearly  everywhere  else — could  well 
heed  this  plea  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
profession  is  dedicated  to  saving  lives. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the  statement 
of  concern  by  82  Pittsburgh  doctors  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

The  Indochina  Wab  and  the  Rights  of  Stu- 
dents: A  Statzicent  or  Concern  bt  82 
Phtsicians 

We  write  this  statement  as  citizens  and 
as  Pittsburgh  area  physicians  concerned  with 
human  life.  We  decry  violence  of  all  tyjies. 

We  believe  that  American  military  actions 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  resulting  in 
needless  death,  injury,  and  destruction. 

We  do  not  agree  that  retaliation — lethal  or 
otherwise — Is  an  expected  result  of  student 
participation  In  anti-war  demonstrations. 
Students  who  express  their  horror  and  in- 
dignation at  this  war  through  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations are  not  merely  within  their 
rights;  they  are  exercising  their  moral  and 
civic  obligation  to  speak  out  against  what 
they  perceive  as  wrong.  As  Secretary  Hlckel 
pointed  out.  our  leaders  have  not  appeared 
to  be  listening  to  students  or  trying  to  under- 
stand their  position.  Instead,  they  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  dlvlslve- 
ness by  Implying  that  student  opposition  to 
the  war  Is  unpatriotic.  This  atmosphere,  we 
believe,  helped  make  possible  the  killing  of 
students  at  Kent  St\te. 

We  urge  a  prompt  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  so  that  our  nation  may 
turn  to  the  improvement  rather  than  the 
destruction  of  llXe. 


Stamak  A.  Adlbl.  M.D.,  Sheldon  Adler,  M.D., 
Thomas  E.  Allen,  MX).,  Max  A.  Antls,  M.D.. 
David  Bachman,  M  D.,  Lawrence  C.  Bach- 
mann,  M  D.,  Lee  W.  Bass,  M.D..  John  Baron. 
M.D.,  Marvin  L,  Bellln,  MX).,  John  Berar- 
dlnelll,  M.D. 

Milton  Bllder.  M.D..  Eugene  Blank,  M.D., 
Charles  D.  Bluestone,  M.D.,  Jane  Breck,  MX).. 
PhUlp  Brostoff,  M.D.,  Sidney  N.  Busls,  M.D., 
C.  Glenn  Cambor,  M.D.,  Maurice  S.  Cerul, 
M.D.,  Robert  Chanovltz,  M.D.,  E.  Joseph 
Chau-ny,  M.D. 

Robert  M.  Coyle,  M.D.,  Sophie  J.  Coyle, 
M.D.,  Catherine  DeAngells,  M.D.,  Carmen  A. 
DeChesaro,  M.D.,  Frances  L.  Drew,  M.D.,  Shel- 
don M.  Epstein,  M.D.,  Richard  A.  Plnegold, 
M.D.,  Stanley  Fisher,  M.D.,  Warfield  Garson, 
M.D.,  Kenneth  L.  Garver,  M  D. 

Milton  W.  Oolomb.  M.D.,  Samuel  P.  Harbi- 
son, M  D.,  Chrlsta-Marle  Homann,  M.D,,  Juer- 
gen  Homann,  M.D.,  Donald  N.  Hutchinson, 
M.D..  Gilbert  H.  Isaacs,  M  D  ,  Stanford  Isaac- 
son, M.D.,  John  B.  Joslmovich,  M.D.,  Richard 
L.  Kalla,  M.D.,  Irwin  Kash,  M  D.,  Sidney  S. 
Kaufman.  M.D. 

Laibe  A.  Kessler,  M.D.,  Tale  D.  Koskoff, 
M.D.,  Norman  N.  Kresh,  M.D.,  Stephen  Lan- 
day,  M.D..  Joseph  Lelghton,  M  D.,  Cora  C. 
Lenox,  M.D.,  Macy  I.  Levlne,  M.D.,  Kathryn 
H.  Lewis.  MX).,  Samuel  Lewis,  M.D.,  Benito 
Lombardl,  M.D. 

Ned  G.  MaxweU,  M.D..  Richard  H.  Michaels, 
M.D.,  Richard  W.  Morlarty,  M.D.,  Jack  L. 
Paradise.  M.D..  Leo  R.  Patton,  M.D.,  Richard 
Paul.  M.D.,  Mark  M.  Ravitch,  M.D.,  David  E. 
Reed,  M.D  ,  John  B.  Relnhart,  M.D..  Gerald 
P.  Rodnan,  M.D. 

Joan  B.  Rodnan,  M.D  ,  Kenneth  D.  Rogers, 
MX).,  Lore  Rubin,  M.D.,  Diane  Sachs,  M.D., 
Joseph  Schachter,  M.D..  David  P.  Segel,  MX)., 
Richard  P.  Shapeea,  MX).,  Prank  E.  Sherman. 
MX).,  Herschel  Sldransky,  M.D.,  Earl  B. 
Smith,  M.D. 

Abraam  Steinberg,  M.D..  Milton  G.  Tall, 
M  D.,  Douglass  S.  Thompson,  M  D.,  Robert  G. 
Tyson,  M.D.,  Alan  Wlnkelsteln,  M.D.,  Jerome 
H.  Wolfson.  M.D.,  Michael  R.  Wollman,  M.D.. 
David  N.  Yatzkan,  M.D.,  Eugene  L.  Youngue, 
M.D.,  George  Zltner,  MD.,  Janls  Zvargulls, 
MD. 

Committee  for  Physicians'  Statement: 
Kenneth  L.  Garver,  M.D.,  Jack  L.  Paradise, 
M.D.,  Richard  H.  Michaels,  M  D.,  Robert  G. 
Tyson.  M.D..  Co-chairman. 


PRAYERS  FOR  NIXON  URGED 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
favorite  correspondents  is  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Andrus  Record,  of  Mechanicville,  N.Y.,  a 
young  woman  of  93  years  of  age.  Many 
times  in  the  past  she  has  written  me  and 
always  has  a  knack  of  coming  up  with 
the  proper  suggestion.  Recently  I  saw  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Record  to  the  editor  of 
the  Saratogian.  our  hometown  news- 
paper. I  thought  her  sentiments  were  so 
profound  that  I  include  her  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  only  wish  that 
some  of  our  yoimger  generation  had  the 
wisdom  of  Mrs.  Record. 

Prayers  roB  Nixon  Urged 

This  Is  a  plea  to  the  people  of  our  nation 
to  go  down  on  their  knees  praying  that  our 
harassed  President  be  given  wisdom,  cour- 
age and  strength  to  meet  the  tragic  chal- 
lenges which  he  has  Inherited. 

Far  too  long  the  conditions  which  exist  In 
this  country  have  been  building  up. 
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Too  long  we  have  been  Indifferent  to  the 
ruin  of  our  lakes  and  forests.  Far  too  long 
we  have  been  blind  to  scheming  gangsters 
who  control  our  economy. 

We  have  been  asleep  while  traitors  In- 
filtrated our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  unions, 
our  social  and  p>olltlcal  organizations 

We  have  been  grasping  in  our  gratification 
of  "good  times."  In  our  love  of  pleasure.  We 
have  danced  when  we  should  have  been  at 
work.  Suddenly  we  are  aware  that  we  have 
become  a  tragically  sick  nation. 

It  did  not  all  come  to  pass  In  the  16 
months  since  Mr.  Nixon  became  President. 
He  inherited  It.  He  Is  not  responsible  for  the 
Asian  conflict,  for  the  frightening  Influence 
of  huge  families  of  gangsters,  for  the  pollu- 
tion, for  race  hatred,  for  the  wave  of  rebel- 
lion. It  has  all  been  years  in  building  up. 

And  now  we  weep  for  ourselves  and  de- 
mand that  our  President,  with  Utile  help 
from  us,  correct  that,  which  downgrades  our 
poor,  sick  nation. 

Let  us  help  him,  first  In  winning  the  war. 
Then,  there  will  be  released  billions  of  funds 
to  be  used  to  control  all  of  these  other  ruin- 
ous evils. 

Mr  Nixon  needs  and  deserves  our  dedi- 
cated concern  and  our  help. 

May  God  hold  him  close  and  give  to  him 
wisdom,  courage  and  strength  to  accomplish 
what  I  firmly  believe  he  so  desperately  Is 
trying  to  do. 

With  God's  help,  he  will  succeed. 

Gertbdoe  Long  Andrus  Recobo. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of 
our  needs  and  priorities  in  many  areas  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  must 
bring  our  country  and  its  services  to  the 
people  up  to  the  levels  of  need  in  this 
space-jet  age,  and  particularly  In  the 
1970's.  The  money  is  in  our  record  gross 
national  product  and  it  must  be  brought 
forward  as  painlessly  as  possible  to  meet 
crj-ing  needs.  This  is  a  must  that  cannot 
be  ignored  or  compromised.  It  must  be 
fulfilled  now.  And  it  must  be  done  with- 
out imfair,  excessive  tax  levies  on  any 
individual,  class,  or  group. 

Frankly,  if  we  could  establish  universal 
IJeace  we  would  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  meet  some  of  these  great  problems 
in  the  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and  lives 
of  the  American  people — young  and  old. 

If  we  could,  for  example,  have  world 
peace  tomorrow,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  this  would  make  billions  of  dol- 
lars available  for  many  urgent  social  and 
economic  programs  <  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred)— although,  admittedly,  this  huge 
sum  would  hardly  be  enough  in  the  light 
of  sdl  the  deferred  demands  of  many 
kinds  pending  that  have  very  high  prior- 
ity. 

We  must  remember  two  things  about 
such  comments  and  proposals. 

First,  we  are  living  in  a  very  dangerous 
world,  and  further  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  are  keeping  the  pressure  upon 
us  practically  everywhere  and  have  not 
even  been  willing  up  to  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss seriously  with  us  the  peace  options, 
which  if  agreed  upon,  could  so  easily 
lead  to  total  world  peace  and  a  virtual 
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millermlum  on  this  earth.  As  one  of  our 
most  illustrious  diplomats  observed  to 
me  just  today.  "We  never  got  to  the  ne- 
gotiation stage.  We  were  bogged  down  by 
frustration  and  refusal  to  bargain." 

The  Soviet  Union  makes  all  the  gains 
because  they  have  developed  and  are  sup- 
porting loyal,  ferocious  allies  in  other 
coimtries,  who  are  waging  their  fight  to 
subvert  and  take  over  other  nations  and 
incorporate  them  into  the  Communist 
world. 

They  are  willing  to  spend  the  money  to 
furnish  huge  supplies  of  arms,  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  other  deadly  weapons  to 
enable  these  smaller  nations  to  flght,  as 
North  Vietnam  is  doing,  in  wars  of  ag- 
gression but  they  are  not  willing  to  talk 
peace,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been 
willing  up  to  this  time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  less  than  48 
hours  after  Congress  voted  to  implement 
the  ABM  system  last  year,  the  So\iet 
Union  agreed  to  enter  the  SALT  talks 
that  are  now  talking  place. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  that  illus- 
trates, but  we  know  very  definitely  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  very  strong  in  total 
military  power  and  destructive  capabil- 
ity and  is  spreading  this  potential  to 
other  nations  that  may  be  intent  upon 
aggression  in  nimierous  areas. 

It  possesses  great  strength  in  every 
important  defense  category  on  land,  sea, 
and  in  the  air  that  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  minimize  or  ignore. 

So  long  as  this  raw  power  lies  in  the 
hands  of  nations  that  will  not  even  ne- 
gotiate sincerely  to  effectuate  the  peace, 
this  Nation  will  be  required.  If  It  hopes 
to  exist  and  survive,  to  maintain  armed 
forces  adequate  to  defend  this  country 
as  best  it  can  in  a  nuclear  age  against 
all  who  seek  conquest  or  destruction  of 
the  monuments  and  institutions  of  free- 
dom. 

If  we  were  to  do  otherwise  at  this  cru- 
cial time  in  history,  when  communism 
is  making  gains  inside,  as  well  as  out- 
side, the  United  States,  we  w^uld  be 
guilty  of  gross,  criminal  neglect  of  our 
national  security,  and  we  would  greatly 
endanger  our  survival  as  a  free  Nation — 
indeed,  we  would  be  leaving  ourselves 
open  to  deadly  attack.  But  I  do  not  wtint 
to  belabor  these  points  further  at  this 
time. 

I  am  pointing  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  huge  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  still  retain  an  adequate  de- 
fense, we  might  be  able  to  transfer  some 
of  tne  money  saved  to  some  of  the  con- 
structive purposes  that  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  foregoing  remarks. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that 
even  such  a  large  simi  would  not  be 
nearly  large  enough  to  meet  all  of  the 
extreme,  and  ofttime.-  urgent,  needs 
that  the  American  people  are  seeking  in 
terms  of  social  security,  medicare,  medi- 
caid services  and  health  and  welfare,  not 
to  speak  of  education,  welfare  and  other 
humane  needs. 

But  at  least  at  this  time,  before  the 
situation  grows  worse,  let  us  tackle  and 
try  to  dispel,  and  eliminate  the  hideous 
specter  of  uncontrolled  pollution  in  our 
midst  that  has  threatened  to  turn  this 
country  into  a  foul  and  nasty  place — an 
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unfit  habitat  for  human  beings  and  ani- 
mal life. 

Also,  let  us  move  fast  and  with  de- 
termination to  provide  for  our  educa- 
tion, health,  and  hospital  needs  without 
cavil  or  delay. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  reminded  that  un- 
less we  keep  strong,  able  to  defend  our- 
selves, protect  our  shores  and  free  herit- 
age, everything  else  we  do  will  be  in 
vain,  for  we  shaU  perhaps  have  lost  our 
birthright  and  committed  ourselves  to 
Commimist  domination,  slavery,  or  de- 
struction. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  adds  up  to 
maintaining  our  defense  and  striking 
power  at  adequate  levels  to  protect  our 
security  in  a  world  where  we  face  not 
only  enmity  and  hatred,  but  are  threat- 
ened as  never  before  from  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Let  us  not  miscalculate 
these  dangers,  and  let  us  not  imderesti- 
mate  the  power,  strength,  and  intentions 
of  our  possible  adversaries  in  the  world. 


RHODESIA  DESERVES  BETTER 
TREATMENT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  recent  newsletter  in  which  I 
discussed  the  subject  of  Rhodesia.  The 
report  follows : 

Newsletter 

How  much  longer  will  the  United  States 
arbltrartly  refuse  to  recognize  and  do  busi- 
ness 'With  the  small  Republic  of  Rhodesia? 
That  African  nation  has  done  us  no  harm.  It 
even  offered  at  one  time  to  send  some  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  if  we  asked  for  it.  It  is  a 
friendly  country,  rich  In  resources,  and 
strongly  committed  to  the  western  struggle 
against  the  relentless  forces  of  communism. 

But  the  United  Nations  decided  several 
years  ago  that  it  did  not  like  the  way  inter- 
nal affairs  were  being  handled  inside  Rhode- 
sia, and  so  a  boycott  of  trade  was  decreed — 
Joined  by  the  U.S.A.  That  occurred  during 
the  Johnson  administration.  More  recently, 
during  the  present  administration,  at  Brit- 
ain's urging  we  pursued  the  boycott  and 
sanctions,  and  then  closed  down  our  con- 
sulate in  Salisbury.  The  British  had  asked 
for  It. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  evidence  that 
Rhodesia  Is  controlled  by  a  minority.  So 
what?  So  are  most  of  the  other  Nations  ^f 
the  world,  for  that  matter.  But  who  are  we 
to  probe  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries? Are  we  not  committed  to  the  concept 
of  self-determination? 

While  our  British  friends  were  pleading 
with  us  to  shut  down  our  consulate  in  Salis- 
bury, the  Union  Jack  continued  to  fly  over 
the  British  consulate  In  Hanoi!  While  we 
refuse  to  allow  any  U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
our  government  makes  overtures  to  open 
trade  relations  with  Red  China. 

And,  aside  from  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
we  cut  our  nose  off  to  spite  our  face.  For 
example,  it  happens  that  Rhodesia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  the  world's  two  principal 
producers  of  chromium,  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  stainless  and 
chrome  steels.  We  must  import  it.  But  from 
where? 

Union  Carbide  Corp.  Is  one  of  the  leading 
suppliers  of  this  mineral.  It  had  150,000  tons 
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from  ttfi  mines  in  Rhodesia  paid  for  and 
ready  for  shipment  when  the  sanctions  were 
clamped  on  three  years  ago.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  price  has  jumped  from  (35  a  ton  to 
(56  a  ton. 

Despite  Union  Carbide's  pleas,  the  U.S.  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  allow  a  ton  of  that 
chromium  to  be  imported  from  Rhodesia. 
And  so  Union  Carbide  has  be«n  buying  Its 
chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union — a  Nation 
controlled  by  the  tightly  managed  Com- 
munist party,  which  constitutes  less  than 
iCv  of  the  Russian  people. 

Let  us  hope  this  unrealistic,  indefensible 
policy  will  not  be  continued.  Let's  cut  out 
this  nonsense ! 


WYONHNG  RURAL  ELECTRIC  NEWS 
REPORT  ON  WYOMING'S  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD  Mr  Speaker,  the  May  1970 
Issue  of  Wyoming  Rural  Electric  News 
was  entitled  "Special  Wyoming  Power 
Edition"  and  devoted  to  the  electric 
power  conference  sponsored  by  Wyo- 
ming s  progressive  Governor,  Stan  Hath- 
away 

The  publication,  edited  by  Stu  Craw- 
shaw.  noted  editorially  that  "our  society 
today  cannot  exist  nor  function  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  electricity"  and 
called  for  an  enlightened  attitude  to- 
ward power  generation  and  conseiTa- 
tion  antipollution  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  central 
article  and  editorial  concerning  the 
power  conference : 

Have  Tour  Cake   and   Eat  It 

This  Issue  of  the  Wvomlng  Rural  Elec- 
tric News  is  a  departure  from  previous  pol- 
lc\-  as  far  as  content  Is  concerned  Hereto- 
fore we  have  avoided  overloading  with  REA 
news,  electricity,  etc.  First,  because  to  most 
people  It  is  a  dry  subject.  Secondly,  being 
the  largest  rural  magazine  published  In  Wy- 
oming places  upon  us  an  obligation  to  sat- 
isfy some  of  the  communication  needs  and 
desires  of  rural  people  .  .  .  which  include 
agriculture,  history,  poUtics,  and  many 
other  subjects. 

But  we  have  devoted  most  of  this  May  edi- 
tion to  the  Wyoming  Electric  Power  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  Governor  Hathaway  for 
a  very  good  reason  We  think  that  every 
Wyomlnglte  should  be  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry,  and  how  they  will 
be  solved.  Power  users  should  have  Ideas 
about  how  their  electricity  reaches  them,  and 
they  should  know  more  about  who  supplies 
It. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  our  society  today  cannot 
exist  nor  function  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity,  which  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  this  supply  more  than 
Just  the  power  company's  concern.  It  Is  a 
subject  for  every  citizen.  Tour  awareness  Is 
Important  to  your  power  supplier,  whether 
an  REA  cooperative  or  a  private  corpora- 
tion 

The  pubUc  Is  creating  a  huge  demand  for 
power  all  over  the  nation.  Americans  are 
using  more  and  more  of  It  everyday  ...  to 
the  extent  that  in  less  than  ten  years  they 
will  far  exceed  our  present  ability  to  pro- 
duce As  the  power  organizations  begin  to 
make  plans  for  the  building  of  additional 
generating   plants,   power   plants   sra-.d   Idle 
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under  court  injunctions  brought  about  by 
environment   protectors. 

Demands  to  stop  the  pollution  of  our  land, 
air,  and  water  are  top  news  everyday.  Most 
of  these  demands  axe  reasonable  and  vital  to 
our  future  existence.  Some  of  them  are  rl- 
dlculoiis.  The  antl-poUutiou  movement  is 
no  more  Immune  from  crackf>ots  than  any 
other. 

While  the  power  Industry  has  Itself,  with 
few  exceptions,  pioneered  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  clean  environment,  the  hysteria 
which  so  often  accompanies  highly  emotional 
Issues  threatens  to  disrupt  efforts  to  gear  up 
for  these  huge  expected  demtuids.  The  situ- 
ation Is  so  critical  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  shutting  down  of  one  generat- 
ing plant  could  cause  far-reaching  "brown- 
outs"  and  even  total  blackout. 

As  our  technology  advances,  the  ability  to 
more  successfully  control  the  smoke  emission 
from  f)ower  plant  chimneys  will  grow  with 
it.  But  this  Is  expensive,  and  the  consumers 
who  demand  pure  air  along  with  all  of  the 
electricity  they  can  use  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  more  for  both 

Someday  someone  will  find  a  satisfactory 
way  to  handle  the  heat  discharged  from  a 
power  plant  .  .  .  maybe  even  a  valuable  use 
for  It.  In  the  meantime,  the  extremists  may 
lead  us  Into  making  a  choice  between  having 
all  the  power  we  need  and  want,  or  stopping 
every  last  little  vestige  of  the  effects  a  gen- 
erating unit  has  on  its  environment. 

The  power  industry  offers  great  promise 
for  Wyoming's  future.  With  the  unlimited 
coal  reserves  here,  this  state  could  easily  be- 
come the  power  capital  of  the  United  States. 
The  benefits  this  development  would  bring, 
both  socially  and  economically,  need  not  be 
spelled  out.  With  the  increasing  capabilities 
of  the  electric  business  to  keep  Itself  com- 
patible with  esthetic  and  health  require- 
ments, they  can  be  attained  without  en- 
croaching on  the  desires  of  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  virgin  qualities  of  our  state. 
In  this  case,  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat 
It  too. 

This  Is  why  your  understanding  Is  Im- 
portant. As  the  air  and  water  belongs  to  you. 
so  does  electrical  energy  and  the  potential  of 
the  earth  to  produce  It.  If  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  kerosene  lamp,  the 
washboard,  the  outside  toilet;  and  you're  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  T.V..  dishwasher,  au- 
tomatic furnace  .  .  .  then  you  had  better 
get  with  it.  It's  your  problem  too. 

I  PowKB   Conference 

(By  8.  J.  Crawshaw) 

As  Important  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
almost  as  fundamental  today  as  life  Itself, 
electrical  power  Is  the  hidden  servant  that 
turns  wheels,  heats  homes,  waters  crops,  and 
does  a  thousand  other  uncountable  lobs  in 
Industry  and  on  the  domestic  scene.  Tet,  like 
many  Important  elements  in  our^lives,  we 
take  It  for  granted  .  .  .  until  It  Is  not  there. 

To  make  sure  that  It  will  be  there  ...  al- 
ways when  demanded, .  .  .  the  nation's  power 
suppliers  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  their  own 
Industry.  They  are  finding  some  alarming 
answers  to  difDcult  questions,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  see,  waiting  around  the  corner,  some 
monumental  challenges  looming  in  the 
future. 

Interconnection  of  all  power  companies 
across  the  country,  crash  programs  to  gen- 
erate new  power,  developing  better  uses  for 
electricity,  meeting  the  need  to  protect  the 
environment:  these  are  just  some  of  the 
problems  the  Industry  has  to  face.  But  they 
don't  belong  only  to  the  power  company. 
Every  person  who  benefits  from  the  use  of 
modem  electrical  applications  .  .  .  and  that's 
Just  about  every  American  .  .'.  shares  in  these 
problems,  and  It  behooves  him  to  share  in 
their  solution. 
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In  an  effort  to  bring  all  of  Wyoming's  elec- 
tric suppliers  together  for  a  cooperative  look 
at  their  common  problems.  Governor  Stan 
Hathaway  called  an  "Electric  Power  Confer- 
ence" last  month  in  Cheyenne  for  a  two-day 
meeting.  The  response  was  overwhelming. 

With  attention  focused  on  the  fact  that 
someday  people  In  the  mid-west  will  be  using 
more  electricity  than  can  now  be  generated, 
over  300  representatives  of  all  phases  of  the 
Industry  .  .  .  public,  private,  and  REA  .  .  . 
Joined  to  discuss  privately  and  on  organized 
panels  the  means  of  solving  power  supply 
problems,  with  all  the  ramifications  that  go 
with  them. 

COAL 

While  speaker  after  speaker  spoke  of 
Wyoming's  huge  coal  reserves,  regarded  so 
fondly  by  the  state's  developers.  In  the  east- 
em  seaboard  other  power  companies  ex- 
pressed alarm  over  their  dwindling  coal 
stockpiles.  Consolidated  Edison  In  New  Tork 
announced  that  It  would  have  to  "ration" 
power  this  summer  In  residential  areas,  caus- 
ing controlled  blackouts  to  avoid  shutting 
down  vital  industrial  and  business  facilities. 

As  the  conferees  In  Cheyenne  discussed 
how  Wyoming  coal  could  be  converted  Into 
electricity  here,  with  the  accompanying 
benefits  of  tax  base,  employment,  etc.:  and 
ship  It  out  of  state  by  wire  to  areas  where  It 
is  so  badly  needed,  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  In  Washington,  D.C.  fired 
off  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  demanding 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  next  few  weeks  tc 
prevent  widespread  "brownouts  '  .  .  .  and 
even  total  blackout. 

While  in  Cheyenne  they  talked  of  Wyom- 
ing's 900  billion  tons  of  coal,  most  of  which 
lies  Idle  beneath  the  earth,  power  plant  op- 
erators In  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  watched 
with  Increasing  dismay  their  coal  stockpiles 
shrink  from  the  customary  ninety-day  re- 
ser%'e  down  to  sixty  days,  and  as  lev  as  fifty- 
four  days. 

ENVTRONMZNT 

During  the  time  of  the  conference,  stu- 
dents at  schools  and  universities  along  with 
older  citizens  were  gearing  up  for  "Earth 
Day"  slated  to  be  held  the  v,-eek  following. 
While  the  environmentalists  prepared  fran- 
tically for  this  national  focusing  on  protec- 
tion of  air,  water  and  land,  the  Power  Con- 
ference participants  in  Wyoming's  capltol 
seriously  and  unemotionally  talked  about  the 
same  thing.  It  was  evident  that  they  have 
been  working  for  some  time  to  eliminate  any 
contributions  they  might  have  been  making 
to  pollution. 

GETTTNO    TOGETHER 

Where  conflicts  .  .  .  serious  ones  .  .  .  used 
to  exist  between  private  and  consumer- 
owned  electric  distributors,  the  Governor's 
Conference  made  one  thing  very  clear.  The 
day  of  the  conflicts,  at  least  In  Wyoming,  are 
over.  The  need  for  rapid  solution  to  their 
problems,  and  with  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
state's  Public  Service  Commission  and  a 
progress-minded  governor  has  tended  to  fuse 
a  common  bond  between  all  .  .  .  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  strengthening. 

Interconnecting  power  transmission  lines 
which  carry  large  amounts  of  electricity  to 
the  load  areas  will  someday  be  an  accepted 
fact.  A  huge  national  "grid"  of  these  lines 
will  allow  power  to  flow  in  any  direction, 
from  one  system  to  another,  providing  unin- 
terrupted energy  sources  for  the  consumers 
of  every  company  and  cooperative.  This,  It 
was  felt,  would  be  the  basis  for  cooperation. 
Joint  ventures  In  building  and  operating 
power  generating  plants  will  be  another. 

WATER 

Water  Inevitably  became  a  subject  for  talk. 
To  use  coal  for  power  generation  with  con- 
ventional methods  ("thermal-generating"), 
water  is  necessary  for  cooling  purposes.  Nell 
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Simpson,  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  president 
from  Rapid  City  described  his  company's 
revolutionary  air  cooled  condenser  experi- 
ment at  Wyodak,  eaat  of  Gillette. 

Simpson,  an  authoritative  speaker,  ex- 
plained long-dreamed-of  benefits  to  both 
utility  and  consumer  that  this  new  concept 
win  produce  .  .  .  lower  cost  power  because  It 
allows  the  generator  to  be  placed  right  at 
the  coal  mine,  eliminating  high  transporta- 
tion costs.  Black  Hills'  experiment  will  prove 
to  be  a  boon  for  Wyoming  utilities  If  It  al- 
lows them  to  divorce  themselves  from  huge 
water  needs. 

FARM    AtrrOMATION 

The  changing  face  of  agriculture  was  the 
reason  offered  by  Wyoming  State  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association  president.  Merl  Rlssler  of 
Casper,  for  the  huge  Increases  In  power  use 
facing  the  state's  fifteen  rural  electric  as- 
sociations. Farmers  are  demanding  automa- 
tion to  free  them  from  long  hours  "...  to 
give  them  the  same  recreational  benefits 
their  city  cousins  have  already  attained," 
Rlssler  stated,  adding  that  labor  shortage 
for  rural  areas  is  another  contributing  fac- 
tor. "Sprinkler  irrigation,  both  circular  and 
solid-set.  win  be  a  necessity  on  farms  and 
ranches  where  good  low-cost  hand  labor  is  no 
longer  available."  Rlssler,  with  an  eye  on  the 
future,  lookf  for  the  day  when  such  "far-out" 
devices  as  closed-circuit  television  will  be 
regular  equipment  on  large  livestock  opera- 
ticns.  With  this,  he  says,  one  man  can  keep 
his  eye  on  hundreds  of  cattle  or  sheep  at  the 
same  time. 

Using  past  records  to  Illustrate  his  point, 
Rlssler  Indicated  that  the  consumer-owned 
power  systems  in  Wyoming  will  be  needing 
twice  as  much  electricity  in  1977  as  they  are 
using  today.  In  addition  to  Irrigation,  he  said 
that  oil  production,  the  building  of  more 
srummer  and  recreational  homes,  electrtc 
home  heating,  and  the  expected  Influx  of 
population  and  Industry  will  bring  about 
greater  demands  for  electricity  In  Wyo- 
ming's rural  areas. 

BACK    AT    THE    COAl.    MINES 

Iowa  Public  Service  Company  Is  preparing 
to  ship  coal  from  Hanna,  Wyoming  mines  In 
"unit  trains"  to  a  power  plant  near  Stoux 
City.  This  was  told  to  conference  listeners 
by  Governor  Stan  Hathaway  In  his  opening 
speech.  "Wyoming."  Hathaway  added,  "Is  In 
an  advantageous  position  In  the  middle  of  a 
donut.  All  around  us  demands  for  more  elec- 
tricity are  going  up  .  .  .  ." 

Former  Dept.  of  Economic  Planning  De- 
velopment director  Roy  Peck,  Introduced  as 
"co-publisher  of  the  Rlverton  Ranger",  spoke 
In  glowing  terms  about  Wyoming's  potential 
as  a  supplier  to  the  nation's  power  tisers. 
The  state  Is.  Peck  said,  "In  the  middle  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  search  for  min- 
erals since  Texas  oil  field  days  or  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush."  As  far  as  how  much  coal 
there  is  in  Wyoming  Is  concerned.  Peck  told 
a  luncheon  gathering  that,  "it  doesn't  matter 
whether  we  set  these  reserves  at  120  billion 
or  560  billion  tons  .  .  .  there  is  enough  coal 
to  meet  present  energy  needs  of  the  world  for 
two  thousand  years  or  more."  Peck  Is  known 
for  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  In  helping  to 
develop  Wyoming  economy,  and  Is  expected 
to  be  a  conteiider  for  political  office  in  the 
upcoming  elections. 

JOINT    VENTURE 

Consumer-owned  and  private  power  com- 
panies can  work  together  In  using  these  coal 
reserves.  Bob  Rlsch.  of  Trl-State  Generation 
and  Transmission  Association  said  so  .  .  .  and 
so  did  REA  administrator  David  Hamll. 

Rlsch,  operations  manager  for  the  Denver- 
based  wholesale  stipplter  of  power  to  twelve 
of  Wyoming's  REA  co-operatives,  had  several 
suggestions  for  joint  venture.  ".  .  .  Invest- 
ment sharing."  he  said,  "where  the  actual 
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generating  facility  Is  owned  by  a  number  or 
utilities  and  the  Investment  shared  on  the 
basis  ol  the  power  to  be  provided  each  util- 
ity." He  also  suggested  the  "staggering  of 
construction"  through  joint  planning  so  that 
surplus  power  from  one  plant  could  be  used 
to  supply  another's  customers  until  a  plant 
in  that  area  is  built. 

Benefits  from  joint  ventures,  Rlsch  said, 
would  Include  more  reliable  service,  savings 
In  money,  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  protection  of  water  supplies. 

Hamll,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an 
advocate  of  cooperation  between  private  and 
public  power  organizations,  laid  it  on  the 
line  with  several  examples  of  jointly  operated 
power  plants  now  existing  in  the  east.  He 
called  for  common  efforts  to  solve  common 
problems. 

A  former  Colorado  cattle  rancher.  Hamll 
held  the  same  position  with  REA  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  He  has  fre- 
quently stated  that  he  would  make  REA 
loans  for  generating  plants  contingent  upon 
whether  prospective  borrowers  were  consider- 
ing Joint  facilities  with  private  investor- 
owned  power  companies. 

EGOS    HATCHED 

Keynote  spteaker  of  the  conference  was 
Federal  Power  Commissioner  Carl  Bagge  who 
topped  off  the  conference  banquet  with  a 
speech  that  was  a  mixture  of  pats  on  the 
back  and  spankings  for  power  companies. 
Warning  of  the  enormotis  strains  that  future 
demands  will  make  upon  the  power  Industry. 
Bagge  said,  "Nowhere  Is  the  problem  more 
critical  than  in  the  west  which  still  repre- 
sents the  last  frontier  of  spacious,  unspoiled 
landscape  and  clear  blue  skies." 

Wyoming  coal  got  a  boost  from  him  too. 
"Nuclear  power  generation,"  Bagge  com- 
mented, "was  not  the  great  panacea  we  had 
envisioned.  Utility  planners  had  placed  too 
many  of  their  eggs  In  the  nuclear  basket,  but 
now  the  eggs  have  hatched  and  have  come 
home  to  roost."  He  pointed  out  that  nuclear 
methods  of  power  production  are  proving  to 
be  too  costly  and  have  the  added  problems  of 
pollution. 

What  Is  hoped  will  come  out  of  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Conference  is  the  appointment  of 
a  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  to  help 
with  the  coordination  of  power  planning  In 
the  future.  Only  in  this  way,  is  it  believed  by 
leaders  In  the  Industry,  will  effective  use  be 
given  to  new  knowledge  of  pollution  control, 
cooperation  between  power  systems,  and  the 
desire  to  develop  Wyoming  as  the  major  sup- 
plier to  the  nation. 


JAPANESE   ARE   AIMING  AT 
ECONOMIC  TOP  SPOT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
of  foreign  imports  to  the  American  do- 
mestic market  no  longer  is  considered 
just  a  smudge  on  our  economic  horizon. 
The  threat  Is  all  too  real  now.  It  looms 
menacingly  over  the  entire  national 
economy. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  recognized  the  danger  and  now 
is  holding  hearings  to  determine  what 
must  be  done  to  protect  the  American 
textile  and  shoe  industries,  which  are 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  economic  ex- 
tinction. The  proceedings  are  being 
watched  with  interest  by  other  Indus- 
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tries  which  already  have  felt  the  squeeze 
of  foreign  competition  on  the  home 
market. 

The  chief  threat  to  America's  eco- 
nomic security  is  Japan.  She  is  the  lead- 
ing exporter  to  the  United  States  and 
just  this  month  she  replaced  this  Nation 
as  the  leading  exporter  of  goods  to  the 
Philippines.  Her  tremendous  strides  to 
gain  dominance  over  the  world  trade 
market  has  caused  justifiable  alarm.  She 
seeks  to  expand  her  exports  while  main- 
taining a  strong  protectionist  policy  on 
goods  imported  to  Japan. 

Japan's  burning  ambition  to  achieve 
superpower  economic  status  in  the  world 
is  clearly  spelled  out  in  five  articles  writ- 
ten by  Sylvia  Porter  and  appearing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  I  intend  to 
submit  the  articles,  separately,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record.  The  first  api)ears 
below  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  it  and  heed  the  message: 
Japanese  Are  Aiming  at  Economic  Top  Spot 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Tokyo. — From  a  nation  bombed  Into  a 
shambles  a  mere  25  years  ago,  Japan  has 
surged  ahead  to  become  our  Number  One 
competitor  In  the  trade  markets  of  the  world. 
Now,  from  an  astoundlngly  advanced  level  In 
1970,  Japan  Is  striving  to  stirge  further  ahead 
to  replace  us  as  Number  One  of  all  world 
economies  well  within  the  next  25  years. 

After  an  Intense  working  trip  to  these 
crowded  Islands  (103  million  people  In  an 
area  smaller  than  California) ,  Japan's  am- 
bition to  become  an  economic  superpower 
stands  out  as  my  most  vivid  Impression. 

Whether  or  not  she  achieves  her  aim  will 
depend  as  much  on  how  you  react  to  this 
challenge  as  on  what  Japan  dreams  of. 

When  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  JETRO 
(Japan  External  Trade  Organization)  to  visit 
Japan  last  month,  I  had  my  fists  up — for  I 
thought  of  Japan's  competition  primarily  in 
terms  of  a  threat  to  us. 

I  was  well  aware  of  her  enormous  sales  of 
textiles  to  the  UjS.,  Irritated  by  her  refusal 
to  meet  otir  textile  Industry's  complaints  by 
imposing  voluntary  quotas  on  her  shipments, 
deeply  annoyed  by  her  maintenance  of  steep 
tariff-tax-quota  walls  around  her  own  boom- 
ing industries  while  she  moved  in  on  free 
markets  everywhere  else. 

Now  my  fl^ts  are  still  up,  but  now  I  view 
Japan's  competition  primarily  as  a  challenge 
which  can  benefit  all  of  us  if  we  only  have 
the  determination  to  seize  and  meet  it. 

Item,  autos:  The  major  reason  Detroit  Is 
giving  us  sub-compacts  at  relatively  attrac- 
tive prices  this  year  is:  fierce  competition 
from  Japan's  Toyota  and  Datsun  on  top  of 
Germany's  Volkswagen.  Imported  cars  will 
account  for  more  than  1 1  per  cent  of  our  new 
car  market  In  1970:  Toyota  alone  Ls  selling 
more  than  200,000  cars  a  year  to  us. 

But  Detroit  Is  fighting  back  now  with  the 
U.S.  mini-models  and  it  seems  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  America's  genius  for  Innovation 
and  automation  cant  meet  the  Japan- 
Germany  challenge.  As  for  us.  the  car  cus- 
tomers, we  cannot  help  but  benefit. 

Item,  steel:  The  reason  our  steel  Industry 
has  in  recent  years  adopted  cost-cutting, 
product-Improving  methods  which  are  en- 
hancing our  competitiveness  around  the 
world  lies  In  one  word :  Japan. 

Steel  Is  Japan's  largest  single  export  to- 
day: she  is  the  world's  leading  steel  exporter 
in  tonnage:  the  newly  merged  Nippon  Steel 
Corp.  tops  U.S.  Steel:  we  are  Japan's  leading 
customer  for  steel.  All  this  has  finally  com- 
pelled our  steel  companies  to  modernize  to 
survive. 
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Now,  although  Shlgeo  Nagano,  chairman 
of  Nippon  Steel,  smilingly  predicted  to  me 
that  "Japan  will  rival  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
within  a  decade."  other  objective  observers 
believe  our  updated  steelmakers  can  and  will 
remain  In  the  number  one  spot. 

Item.  teztUea:  One  basic  reason  our  cost 
of  clothing  has  risen  less  than  most  other 
essentials  is :  Japan's  exports  oX  textiles  to  us. 
So  serious  Is  her  low-priced  competition  that 
the  powerful  House  Ways  &  Means  Commit- 
tee chairman.  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Is 
spearheading  a  drive  In  Congress  to  limit  her 
sales  here. 

The  U.S.  and  Japanese  textile  Industries 
are  In  an  eyeball -to-eyebail  confrontation 
and  the  issue  has  moved  out  of  economics 
and  into  the  emotional  sphere. 

Before  protectionism  here  reaches  the  point 
of  new  laws,  though.  I'm  still  confident  the 
tejctlle  issue  will  be  negotiated  and  compro- 
mised— with  U.S. -Japan  government  prod- 
ding. And  if  this  also  forces  modernization  of 
our  industry,  you  and  I  again  will  benefit. 

I  do  not  underestimate  Japan's  ambitions 
or  capacities! 

Although  dozens  of  the  Influential  men  I 
Interviewed  In  Japan  denied  her  objectives.  I 
tnew  they  were  telling  me  what  they  thought 
I  wanted  to  hear.  And  who's  Iddding  whom? 
We,  of  all  nations,  ought  to  agree  it's  only 
human  to  strive  to  be  No.  1. 

But  I  also  tcnow  that  at  stake  Is  t7  bUUon 
of  two-way  trade  between  us.  slated  to  reach 
»15  billion  by  1975.  At  stake  too  Is  Japan's 
role  as  an  equal  trade  partner,  a  friend  In  a 
crucial  world  area. 

And  I  know  that  if  we  retreat  to  trade  walls 
no'i-,  were  throwing  away  dollars  in  exchange 
for  dimes. 

Japan,  a  threat? 

No.  not  If  we  Insist  that  she  open  her 
markets  as  befits  a  nation  at  her  economic 
leve!  now  and  If  she  lives  up  to  the  rules  of 
the  world  trade  game. 

Japan,  a  challenge? 

Yes.  the  toughest  we've  ever  had.  And  If 
we  wake  up  to  and  rise  to  that  challenge,  a 
ble&smg  as  well. 


A    MEMBER    OF    THE    SILENT    MA- 
JORITY SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  de- 
liberately the  silent  majority  in  this  Na- 
tion is  becoming  an  aroused  majority,  and 
I  cannot  express  how  pleasing  this  is  to 
me. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  those  f>ersons  of  the  silent  majority 
who  speaks  out  in  crystal  clear  language. 

The  letter  I  received  is  from  Rev.  J. 
Hulet  Stogner,  superintendent  of  mis- 
sions of  the  East  Tennessee  Baptist  As- 
sociation. 212  Broadway,  in  Newport. 

Mr.  Stogner  is  deeply  concerned  about 
lawlessness  in  this  countr>'.  the  disrup- 
tion by  some  of  our  judicial  system, 
abusement  of  constitutional  authority 
and  the  attempts  being  made  to  bring 
about  reform  by  force,  fear,  or  revolution 
instead  of  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

He  also  expresses  his  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  decision  to  enter  Cam- 
bodia and  Vice  President  Ac^fI:w  for  his 
vociferous  criticisms  of  the  youth  radi- 
cals and  all  militants  engaged  in  uneth- 
ical and  disorderly  activities. 
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Reverend  Stogner's  conclusion  is  that 
our  problems  will  continue  to  increase 
£ind  enlarge  imtll  this  Nation  returns  to  a 
faith  in  God  and  allow  Him  to  direct  our 
affairs  through  people  who  are  obedient 
to  His  laws  and  seek  His  wisdom. 

Reverend  Stogner's  letter  is  so  stirring 
that  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
others  to  read,  as  follows: 
East  Tennessee  Baptist  Association, 

Newport,  Tenn. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

A  member  of  the  silent  majority  wishes  to 
express  himself  to  various  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  real  enemy  of  this  nation  Is  any  per- 
son who  tries  at  any  time  to  Interfere  with 
Constitutional  authority,  disrespects  and  dis- 
regards the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  enforce- 
ment officials,  mocks  and  disrupts  the  Judi- 
cial system,  or  attempts  to  bring  about  re- 
forms by  force,  fear,  or  revolution  Instead  of 
the  Democratic  process;  whether  they  be  old 
or  young.  Black  or  White,  American  or 
Foreign,  Politician  or  Educator,  Senator  or 
Representative,  Governor  or  Mayor,  Draftee 
or  Soldier,  or  the  man  in  the  street. 

To  cut  off  funds  for  military  operations  Is 
the  most  asinine  thing  possible  for  intel- 
ligent leaders,  or  to  tie  the  administration's 
hands  In  any  other  way  to  Jeopardize  our 
ability    to    meet    emergencies    promptly. 

To  allow  the  continued  riots,  demonstra- 
tions that  incite  violence,  and  terror  tactics 
used  by  minority  groups,  civil  disobedience, 
that  destroys  both  public  and  private  proper- 
ty and  lives  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable for  the  two  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion to  Influence  the  policy  making  process 
of  this  country  by  their  revolutionary  tactics. 
How  can  we  Ignore  the  mamfestoes  and 
stated  alms  and  policies  of  radical  groups 
and  permit  their  activities  to  go  on  unre- 
strained by  any  legal  procedure  whatsoevi^r. 

The  attitude  and  position  taken  by  some 
of  our  legislators  Is  treason  of  the  highest 
degree  In  my  opinion. 

The  Bible  says.  "That  a  bouse  or  city  di- 
vided against  Itself  cannot  stand."  The  same 
applies  to  a  Nation.  It  Is  time  our  elected 
leaders  reached  some  kind  of  agreement  so 
that  the  people  might  hear  one  voice  giving 
one  direction  out  of  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  nation. 

I  support  the  President  In  his  decision  to 
enter  Cambodia,  even  If  it  is  five  years  late. 
I  support  the  Vice  President  In  his  position 
relating  to  the  news  media  and  the  youth 
radicals  and  all  militants  engaged  In  unethi- 
cal and  disorderly  activities,  I  support  our 
military  personnel  and  plead  with  those  most 
responsible  to  see  that  civil  rights  of  one 
group  is  not  violated  by  another  group  seek- 
ing special  privilege  in  the  name  of  demand- 
ing their  dvU  rights. 

Finally,  our  problems  will  only  Increase 
rnd  enlarge  until  this  nation  returns  to  a 
faith  In  God  and  allow  him  to  direct  our 
affairs  through  people  who  are  obedient  to 
his  laws  and  seek  his  wisdom. 

I  pray  dally  to  this  end. 

J.  Hulbt  Stocner, 
SupeHntendent  of  Missions. 
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CRACKING  DOWN  ON  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  continues  to  ex- 
amine the  problem  of  strengthening  our 


internal  national  defenses  against  crime. 
It  was  a  privilege,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
testify  on  a  major  aspect  of  our  national 
crime  problem  in  the  hearings  being 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  30  and  other 
bills  related  to  the  control  of  organized 
crime. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  indicate  my  gen- 
eral support  for  S.  30,  based  upon  the 
information  which  the  select  committee 
has  obtained  to  date.  We  are  imdertak- 
ing  more  intensive  investigations  of  or- 
ganized crime,  but  we  already  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  criminal  conspiracy.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  indicating  general 
support  for  a  stronger  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime,  I  wished  to  suggest  sev- 
eral specific  areas  in  which  the  weapons 
against  organized  crime  could  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened. 

I  have  condensed  my  testimony  some- 
what and  offer  it  as  one  of  the  periodic 
reports  which  I  feel  I  should  make  to  the 
House: 

Statement  of  Congresssian  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman   op  the   Select   CoMMn-TEE  on 

Crime,  Before  the  House  Committee  on 

THE  Judiciary,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  always  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  distin- 
guished committee.  Our  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  been  shocked  by  what  we  have 
learned  since  our  inception  about  the  on- 
slaught of  organized  crime  In  our  Nation. 
Wherever  we  turn  and  wherever  we  have  held 
hearings,  be  it  Boston,  Omaha,  San  Francisco 
or  Washington,  we  have  seen  the  deleterious 
influence  which  organized  crime  has  visited 
upon  our  society. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
ever-increasing  crime  rate  in  our  country 
and  especially  alarmed  by  the  violent  anti- 
social behavior  that  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  our  dally  lives.  Such  behavior  has  con- 
veniently been  referred  to  under  the  general 
heading  of  "crime  In  the  streets."  As  you 
well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  crimes  are 
often  committed  by  the  economically  under- 
privileged. Violence  of  this  type  is  ugly  at 
any  time. 

However,  what  alarms  me  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  Is  that 
there  are  other  tjrpes  of  crimes  of  rapidly 
growing  prevalence  that  not  only  men.ice 
our  society,  but  which  fan  the  flames  of 
violent  crimes  by  the  poor  and  which  are. 
to  an  ever  Increasing  extent,  responsible  for 
them. 

For  example,  we  have  lieamed  that  the  nar- 
cotics addicts  who  live  In  every  one  of  our 
major  cities  and  who  commit  a  substantial 
number  of  our  Nation's  robberies,  car  thefts, 
and  burglaries  are  dependent  upon  organized 
crime  for  their  dally  dosage.  Organized  crime 
controls  such  traffic  and  protects  Itself  from 
detection  and  prosecution  by  the  Immuniza- 
tion Inherent  In  a  sophisticated  and  complex 
corporate  structure. 

As  our  gross  national  product  Increases  we 
have  witnessed  a  para'lel  Increase,  not  only 
In  crimes  of  violence  committed  In  our  Na- 
tion's streets,  but  also,  and  more  pointedly. 
In  organized  and  syndicated  crime.  Yet,  with 
all  our  prosperity  and  supposed  affluence,  we 
have  not  answered  or  cured  our  Nation's  Ills 
In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  street  crimes  of  violence.  Our  Com- 
mittee's nationwide  overview  hearings  have 
brought  to  our  attention  the  disturbing 
geometric  growth  of  organized  and  white- 
collar  crime,  and  have  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that  this  type  of  crime  needs  more 
attention. 
It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  there  Is 
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a  definite  relationship  between  violent  crimes 
of  the  poor  and  white-collar  crimes.  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  articulate  members  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  2nd  Circuit,  recently  said.  "In 
our  complex  society,  the  accountant's  certif- 
icate and  lawyer's  opinion  can  be  instru- 
ments for  inflicting  pecuniary  loss  more  than 
the  chisel  and  crowbar."  Federal  prosecutors 
eM»x>ss  the  Nation  have  long  been  handi- 
capped in  their  pursuit  against  organized 
and  syndicated  criminals  because  they  have 
lacked  the  proper  prosecutory  tools. 

Organized  and  white-collar  crime,  and  the 
hypocrisy  which  so  often  surrounds  and  pro- 
tects the  perpetrators  of  such  crime,  has 
repeatedly  been  cited  by  Investigating  com- 
missions as  a  root  cause  of  the  attitude  that 
leads  to  lawlessness  and  violence  on  the 
streets.  How  much  longer  can  our  society 
survive  as  a  nation  If  we  continue  to  Ignore 
the  blatant  statistical  fact  that  organized 
crime  yearly  drains  from  30  to  50  billion  dol- 
lars from  our  economy? 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  Robert  M. 
Morgenthau.  formerly  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
for  the  past  nine  years  conducted  a  relentless 
campaign  against  organized  crime  and  con- 
tinually was  frustrated  In  his  efforts  because 
of  limited  Immunity  provisions,  lmprop>er 
witness  protection  and  the  Inability  to  con- 
vene lengthy  grand  Jury  sessions  where  In- 
tricate corporate  financial  workings  could  be 
discovered.  Frank  S.  Hogan,  for  25  years  Dis- 
trict Attorney  In  Manhattan,  has  also  stated 
that  his  office  has  been  similarly  limited  In 
its  fight  against  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  few  brief  remarks  to  the  provisions 
in  Title  V  of  S.  30;  namely,  the  protection 
and  housing  of  government  witnesses.  Ini- 
tially. I  want  to  oH'er  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  these  provisions.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  responsible  law  enforcement  official  deal- 
ing In  the  area  of  organized  crime  has  ever 
testified  that  successful  Inroads  can  be  made 
In  the  area  of  detection  and  prosecution  of 
organized  crime  without  the  help  of  In- 
formant Information.  Our  Committee  In  Its 
Investigations  has  become  alerted  to  the 
justifiable  concern  Inherent  In  such  coop)er- 
atlon  by  an  Informant  with  officials  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

Indeed,  several  Attorneys  General  have  In- 
dicated that  such  fear  was  not  unjustified. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
clearly  stated  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  dealt  with  if  we  are  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  witnesses  who  can  testify  as 
to  their  Inside  knowledge  of  agreements  and 
conspiracies  perpetrated  by  organized  and 
syndicated  crime  figures.  Our  Investigations 
have  revealed  that  several  potential  In- 
formants refused  to  cooperate  with  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
because  they  feared  violent  reprisals  If  they 
defected  from  the  ranks  of  organized  crime. 

Our  Committee,  during  the  course  of  Its 
Investigations,  has  been  confronted  by  the 
disturbing  problem  of  an  informant  who  was 
actively  cooperating  with  federal  agencies 
but  stopped  cooperating  because  he  was  told 
that  the  federal  government  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  protect  him  and  his  im- 
mediate family,  nor  did  the  government  have 
funds  available  to  pay  for  the  hundreds  of 
long  distance  telephone  calls  which  this  man 
placed  at  the  behest  of  federal  agents.  This 
episode  Is  particularly  distressing  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  this  man  Is  scheduled  to  testify 
as  the  principal  government  witness  in  an 
important  case  pending  In  one  of  ovir  federal 
district  courts.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  information  which  he  has  provided  to 
law  enforcement  officials  led  directly  to  the 
arrest  of  several  lower  echelon  mob  figures 
and  the  seiziire  of  illegal  contraband. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  provision  In  Ti- 
tle V  to  compensate  an  Informant  or  poten- 
tial congresalonal  witness  who  provides  val- 
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uable  information  to  a  Congressional  Inves- 
tigating committee.  Obviously,  all  compe- 
tent Investigatory  efforts  Into  the  organized 
crime  field  must  necessarily  Include  the 
gathering  of  information  from  people  who 
would  be  classified  as  Informers  and/or  po- 
tential congressional  witnesses.  During  the 
course  of  an  Intense  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion wherein  such  people  are  used  to  gather 
source  and  background  materials,  expenses 
are  often  incurred  by  both  the  committee 
staff  and  the  actual  Informant.  I  respectful- 
ly suggest  that  Title  V  be  amended  to  cover 
such  disbursements  for  Congressional  inves- 
tigating committees. 

In  addition,  I  respectfully  submit  that  Ti- 
tle V  should  be  expanded  to  Include  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  training  and 
instruction  of  the  United  States  Marshals 
and  their  deputies  who  are  assigned  the  task 
of  protecting  informants  and  government 
witnesses.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such  train- 
ing In  protective  techniques  for  U.S.  Mar- 
shals now  exists.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Title  V  represents  a  distinct  effort  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  meet  society's  obli- 
gations to  protect  Informants  and  witnesses 
from  the  underworld's  vengeance.  It  Is  my 
considered  Judgment  that  this  legislation  as 
presently  written  does  not  go  far  enough. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Commit- 
tee Include  a  provision  for  the  training  and 
Instructing  of  U.S.  Marshals  so  that  they 
would  be  better  able  to  perform  this  vital 
function  of  protecting  and  housing  gov- 
ernment witnesses  and  informants. 

In  addition,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
Committee  consider  setting  up  a  contingency 
fund  for  the  payment  of  Information  from 
Informants  and  government  witnesses,  where 
such  payments.  In  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General  are  necessary  In  our  govern- 
ment's battle  against  organized  crime.  A  con- 
tingency fund  should  be  established  In  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  to  take  care  of 
disbursements  of  funds  to  cover  expenses 
Incurred  by  Informants  and  witnesses  pur- 
suant to  requests  by  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  recognize  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  government  agencies 
have  relied  upon  Informant  Information  In 
order  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  organized 
criminal  conspiracies.  If  the  Congress  refuses 
to  recognize  this  fact,  we  will  be  like  ostriches 
with  our  heads  In  the  sand.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  living  at  a  time  when  dlsresp>ect  for 
the  laws  of  our  land  seems  to  be  common- 
place and  law  abiding  conduct  often  becomes 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Information  has  come  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  that  often 
responsible  federal  agents,  attempting  to  do 
their  Jobs,  mxist  disburse  their  own  funds  to 
cover  expenditures  incurred  by  government 
witnesses  and  Informants  during  the  course 
of  their  Investigations  and  prosecution.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  encourage 
federal  agents  to  violate  the  law  by  their 
filing  false  vouchers  to  cover  necessary  ex- 
penditures which  must  be  made  if  they  are 
to  do  their  Jobs  properly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  only  three  additional 
points.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Omnibus  Streets  bill  carries  ad- 
equate authority  to  conduct  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  perhaps  wire  tap  surveillance 
upon  those  who  are  a  part  of  the  pattern  of 
racketeering  as  described  In  this  bill. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  limitations  In  the 
Omnibus  Crime  bill  on  wire  tapping  and  the 
electronic  surveillance  are  fairly  severe  as 
to  the  showing  of  probable  cause  that  must 
be  to  a  court. 

I  suggest  that  the  court  should  be  au- 
thorized— upon  a  proper  showing  that  an 
Individual  was  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  rack- 
eteering as  defined  In  this  bill,  or  a  member 
of  an  organization  which  was  a  part  of  or  car- 
ried on  a  pattern  of  racketeering — ^that  the 
courts  should  be  authorized  In  that  limited 
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category  of  cases  to  authorize  the  placing 
of  electronic  or  wire  tapping  devices  at  such 
places  as  the  officials  thotight  that  it  would 
be  effective. 

I  believe  that  that  Is  broader  than  the  pres- 
ent authority  for  the  use  of  electronic  wire 
tapping  devices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
mean  that  even  if  there  is  no  crime  involved, 
electronic  devices  and  wire  tapping  may  be 
used? 

Mr.  Pepper.  No.  If  one  meets  the  definition 
on  page  51,  where  a  pattern  of  racketeering 
activity  Is  defined.  It  requires  at  least  two 
acts  of  racketeering  activity,  one  of  which 
occurred  after  the  effective  date.  Where  you 
find  an  Individual  has  committed,  accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  at  least  two  acts  of 
racketeering,  one  which  occurs  after  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  if  It  is  enacted,  then 
in  respect  to  that  individual,  the  court 
should  be  permitted  to  allow,  by  appropriate 
order  after  appropriate  hearing,  electronic 
and  wire  tailing  surveillance  at  such  places 
and  times  and  for  such  lengths  of  time  as  the 
court  should  approve  and  the  enforcement 
officer  should  desire — because  It  Is  so  hard 
to  get  to  the  top  of  these  Isolated  figures 
In  the  field  of  organized  crime,  who  insulate 
themselves  by  layers  of  protective  personnel 
from  ordinary  contact. 

s,Second  I  would  like  to  Inquire  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  language  of  this  bill  (S.  30) 
which  makes  illegal  the  collection  of  an  il- 
legal debt,  defined  In  this  bill  as  one  that 
violates  the  usury  laws  of  the  respective 
states.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  bill  there  Is 
no  reference  to  what  we  call  loan  sharking. 
Loan  sharking  Is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  grievous  offenses  committed  by  orga- 
nized crime  and  perpetrating  fraud  upon  the 
I>eople  of  the  covmtry. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  "particu- 
larly in  a  pattern  of  racketeering"  as  de- 
fined in  this  blU  might  well  cover  injurious 
Interest  collections.  When  our  crime  com- 
mittee bad  a  hearing  in  Miami,  we  wanted 
to  hear  a  certain  individual  who  was  a  vic- 
tim of  a  loan  shark  operation  by  some  ele- 
ments of  organized  crime.  We  thought  we 
were  going  to  get  that  man  to  testify  be- 
cause he  had  been  robbed  literally  by  this 
gangster  crowd.  But,  evidently  they  got  wind 
of  It.  He  came  back  and  told  our  people 
trembling,  "I  cannot  afford  to  testify  before 
your  committee,"  because,  of  course,  they 
probably  would  have  done  him  bodily  harm. 

Third  one,  I  suggest  that  your  competent 
staff  look  into  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  present  law  relative  to  prohibiting 
using  the  malls  or  using  wires  or  other  fa- 
cilities to  cross  state  lines,  are  broad  enough 
to  cover  various  acts  under  the  "pattern  of 
racketeering"  as  defined  In  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  as  I  take 
It,  you  want  us  to  possibly  broaden  the  pro- 
visions   concerning    that   subject. 

Mr.  Pepper.  That  Is  it.  I  would  suggest 
that  your  able  counsel  examine  the  present 
law  relative  to  the  use  of  the  malls  and  to 
the  use  of  the  wires  and  other  media  for 
crossing  state  lines  or  effecting  interstate 
commerce,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  broad- 
ened pattern,  of  a  pattern  of  racketeering  as 
defined  in  this  bill,  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
sent law  is  appropriate  to  that  broader  "Me- 
finltlon  of  the  offense  of  engaging  In  a  par- 
tem of  racketeering. 


THIS  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND 
WONDERFUL  WORLD 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  agitation  and  the  complaints  today 
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that  the  current  generation  has  failed 
and  produced  a  bad  world,  it  was  refresh- 
ing for  me  to  read  a  description  of  the 
situation  as  viewed  by  my  good  friend. 
Ml'.  George  P.  Leonard,  a  former  resident 
of  my  congressional  district.  I  have  en- 
titled his  effort  "This  Is  a  Beautiful  etfxsL- 
Wonderful  World,"  and  am  pleased  to 
submit  it  herewith : 
This  Is  .\  Beautitul  and  WoNDEsruL  World 

Please  forgive  me  but  I  grow  weary  from 
all  the  complaints,  particularly  by  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  as  to  how  bad  our  so- 
ciety Is.  and  only  miUt&nt  or  revolullouary 
action  can  help  it.  They  know  not  whereof 
they  speaK. 

At  the  time  of  my  birth  in  1904  my  life 
expectancy  was  47  years.  Were  I  born  today 
my  life  expectancy  would  be  68  years.  That's 
an  Increase  of  44  percent,  which  came  about 
because  v.e  live  In  an  organized  society,  this 
Establishment  if  you  will  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Now  at  66  years  of  age  I 
can  hope  to  live  to  be  79.  This  Is  a  gift  of 
life  itself,  where  society  comes  closest  to 
being  godlitce. 

Please  note  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
grais  national  product,  or  net  worth,  or 
automobiles,  bathtubs,  telephones  or  tele- 
visions per  capita,  but  of  life  itself,  than 
which  there  is  no  greater  gift. 

Together  my  wife  and  I  have  experienced 
premature  birth,  whooping  cough,  measles, 
mumps,  chicken  pox.  smallpox,  poliomye- 
litis, amebiasis,  coronary  occlusl.jn,  scarlet 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  mastoiditis,  ethmodl- 
tis.  peritonitis,  arthrlts.  pluerlsy  and  dan- 
drutr.  We  should  look  like  a  well  sliced  salami 
for  we  have  undergone  tonsilectomy,  adenol- 
dectomy.  appendectomy,  bilateral  vasoliga- 
tion, prostatic  resection.  Fallopian  tube  liga- 
tion, tumor  of  the  urethra  and  Caeearlan  sec- 
tion operations.  We  still  live  solely  because 
we  are  part  of  an  organized  society. 

Now  at  66  we  have  almost  all  of  our  teeth, 
my  good  wife  has  practically  no  gray  hair, 
and  I  have  practically  none  too  I'm  bald.  Our 
only  visible  defect  Is  a  bunion  on  my  left 
foot  and  since  I  rarely  go  barefoot,  that 
doesn't  show  much. 

All  of  this  has  happened  not  to  the  elite 
of  our  society,  but  to  one  of  ten  children  of 
a  latwrer.  and  the  only  child  of  a  widowed 
mother.  What  organized  society  has  done  for 
us.  In  our  short  lifetime,  is  but  a  token  of 
what  it  can  st!U  do  if  we  work  with  It.  and  for 
it.  and  quit  throwing  monkey  wrenches  in 
the  machinery. 

This  Is  a  grand  and  a  beautiful  and  won- 
derful world  and  we  were  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  it  Can  vou  understand  why  we  like 
it  here? 

George  P.  Leonard. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAMBODIA :  VU.  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ACTIONS  VIOLATE 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal- 
ity of  the  President's  actions  in  invading 
Cambodia  can  be  challenged  on  two 
levels.  As  George  Kahin.  professor  of 
government,  explains  in  Cambodia: 
The  Administration's  Version  and  the 
Historical  Record, "  the  President  may 
have  violated  international  law  in  act- 
ing without  the  consent  of  Cambodia,  a 
sovereign  state:  and  his  invasion  of  a 
"neutral"  country  has  been  taken  with- 
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out  a  declaration  of  war  and  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress. 

12.    THE   ADMINISTRATION'S   QUESTION 

What  was  the  legal  basis  for  the  Presi- 
dent's actions? 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ANSWER 

The  President  was  acting  under  his  Con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  assure  the  security 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  also 
under  his  Constitutional  authority  as  Chief 
Executive  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

OUR   ANSWER 

It  is  appalling  for  the  .Administration  to 
define  the  legitimacy  of  President  Nixon's  act 
strictly  In  terms  of  American  law  and  prece- 
dent. 

Cambodia  Is  a  sovereign  state.  Since  the 
U.S.  acted  without  consulting  its  government, 
our  Invasion  is  a  violation  of  international 
law. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Cambodia  re- 
nounced the  3EATO  protocol  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  former  Indochina  states.  In 
point  of  fact.  Sihanouk  formally  requested 
the  SH:AT0  powers  in  May  1965,  to  amend 
Article  IV  to  exclude  Cambodia  from 
SEATOs  perimeter  of  intervention.  His  re- 
quest was  Ignored  but  he  was  advised  that 
the  language  of  the  treaty  provided  that  In- 
tervention would  not  be  undertaken  without 
the  request  and  consent  of  the  Cambodian 
government. 

If  it  is  argued  that  the  President  made  his 
decision  in  the  context  of  American  con- 
stitutional practice,  it  must  be  noted  that 
his  invasion  of  what  he  has  referred  to  as  a 
"neutral"  country,  has  been  taken  In  the 
atjsenee  of  a  declaration  of  war  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress. 


June  3,  1970 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  historic  records  achieved 
by  our  beloved  Speaker. 

The  fact  of  his  election  and  reelection 
to  positions  in  the  administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  past 
30  years  testifies  to  the  complete  respect 
of  his  colleagues  he  has  always  enjoyed. 
But  more  than  for  a  simple  record  for 
longevity,  John  W.  McCormack's  tenure 
as  majority  leader,  minority  whip,  and 
Sp>eaker  will  be  remembered  for  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  enacted  under  his 
guidance. 

As  a  Member,  he  helped  lead  the  fight 
for  the  enlightened  programs  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt:  bank  reform,  securities 
regulation,  collective  bargaining,  social 
security,  and  the  first  non-Qovemment 
employee  retirement  plan:  The  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

As  majority  leader,  he  projected  Amer- 
ica into  its  role  as  the  world  leader  of 
free  nations  with  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  and  the  postwar 
programs  of  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
countries  and  assistance  to  emerging  na- 
tions. He  and  his  coimterpart  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Lyndon  Johnson,  created  the  space 
program. 

As  our  Speaker,  he  has  put  on  the 


books  more  significant  progressive  do- 
mestic legislation  than  ever  before  en- 
acted by  any  legislative  body  in  the 
world. 

History  books  will  be  filled  with  John 
McCormack's  achievements.  But  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  served  with  him  for  a  part  of  his 
distinguished  career  will  remember  him 
most  of  all  as  a  wise  and  good  man,  fair 
to  all. 


June  3,  1970 


SOME  USE.  SOME  ABUSE  IT 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Fitzpatrick,  long  a  leader  in 
both  the  north  coimtry  and  New  York 
State,  and  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority,  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh  Press 
Republican  offering  the  commimity  of 
Plattsburgh  some  soimd  advice  about  the 
relationship  between  the  generations.  His 
remarks  are  particularly  fitting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity has  a  college  at  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  enjoy 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  letter  which  I  make 
part  of  my  remarks : 

Some  Use,  Some  Abuse  It 
To  the  Editor: 

Last  week  representatives  of  the  student 
body  at  Plattsburgh  State  University  College 
came  to  my  office  and  left  a  written  Invita- 
tion to  attend  a  public  forum.  The  in^-lta- 
tlon,  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity, solicited  opinion  and  advocated  an 
exchange  of  views.  Unfortunately.  I  was  not 
In  the  state  at  that  time  and  was  unable  to 
attend  or  participate.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  communication  and  pleased  at  the  con- 
structive request  for  dialogue.  The  views 
which  are  expressed  herein  are  tendered  In 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  solicited. 

Before  stating  my  views,  I  wish  to  recite 
that  I  have  listened  to  students,  have  read 
and  studied  many  of  their  statements  and 
did  attend  and  observe  the  meeting  on  Sun- 
day between  students  and  Congressman  Mc- 
Ewen.  I  have  two  children  In  college.  My 
views  are  conditioned  by  twenty-four  years 
of  political  life  and  four  and  one-half  years 
of  military  service.  I  was  In  England  when  It 
entered  World  War  II  in  1939  and  the  Philip- 
pines when  the  war  concluded  In  1945. 1  have 
served  In  both  Korea  and  Cblna.  have  had 
training  In  counter-subversion  and  have 
conducted  minor  military  negotiations  with 
Chinese  Communists  in  occupied  territory.  I 
am  proud  and  grateful  to  live  under  the 
American  Flag  and  to  luxuriate  In  the  hard- 
won  security  and  freedom  which  It  symbo- 
lizes. 

I  respect  the  views  of  the  young,  applaud 
much  that  is  l>eing  said  and  agree  with  the 
right  to  dissent.  However,  I  am  surprised  at 
the  manner  in  which  some  opinion  can  be  so 
fearlessly,  passionately  and  inflexibly  em- 
braced by  those  whose  experiences  and  per- 
sonal exposure  to  history  have  of  necessity 
been  so  limited. 

As  I  listen,  read  and  observe,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  and  very  much  afraid,  I  am  dls- 
turlsed  as  I  witness  the  pride  and  accomplish- 
ments of  our  universities,  the  blossoming 
Idealism  of  students,  the  dedication,  wisdom 
and  courage  of  many  teachers  and  the  over- 
riding good  In  most  young  {>«ople.  obscured 
nullified,  debased  or  destroyed  by  apostels  of 
discord  and  violence.  I  am  afraid  that  un- 


less  respect  for  duly  constituted  authority  is 
promptly  restored,  parental  and  academic 
authority  reasserted,  and  belligerent  con- 
frontation baited,  that  our  society  will  be  so 
porallzed  and  torn  asunder  that  further 
dlalogtte  vdll  be  impossible  and  a  national 
disaster  Inevitable. 

Citizens  of  tlUs  community  have  been 
asked  two  questions:  (1)  What  of  Cambodia? 
(2)  What  of  Kent  State?  As  all  weU-lnten- 
tloned  people,  I  want  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  have  not  had  and  do  not  have  the 
military  and  diplomatic  intelligence  available 
to  the  President  and  his  advisors.  I  am  thus 
unable  to  sit  In  judgment  as  to  either 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  I  feel  that  the  general 
public  is  similarly  situated.  I  can  and  do 
have  an  opinion  that  our  original  entry  into 
Vietnam  was  a  serious  mistake  and  that  we 
should  withdraw  as  soon  as  we  can  safely  and 
honorably  do  so.  I  think  that  the  move  Into 
Cambodia  Is  designed  to  hasten  that  day  and 
to  safeguard  our  troops.  As  such,  I  support 
both  It  and  the  President  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  It.  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
military  move  this  country  makes  has  as  its 
sincere  purposes  the  protection  of  freedom. 
Mistakes  have  been  and  will  be  made,  and 
when  made  should  be  acknowledged  as  such. 
The  price  of  freedom,  however,  has  never 
been  cheap  and  the  land  of  the  free  must 
continue  to  be  the  land  of  the  brave.  It  takes 
no  courage  to  surrender  and  much  won  at 
great  sacrifice  can  be  suddenly  destroyed  by 
turmoil  at  home  which  can  only  prolong  our 
agony  abroad. 

The  death  of  the  students  at  Kent  SUte 
was  an  obvious  tragedy.  So,  too,  was  the 
violent  confrontation  which  provoked  and 
caused  the  loss  of  life.  If  the  resulting  demon- 
strations and  marches  were  to  be  directed 
against,  rather  than  for,  anything,  I  feel 
that  they  should  have  been  directed  against 
the  climate  of  violence — not  against  the  gov- 
ernment or  against  the  National  Guard.  The 
Guard,  while  unfortunately  over-reacting, 
was  charged  with  maintaining  the  law  and 
order  without  which  neither  society  nor  edu- 
cational opportunity  can  survive. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  strikes  ag&inst 
colleges  or  against  the  government  or  to  any 
activity,  student  or  otherwise,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  rights  of  others.  Education  is 
a  privilege,  not  an  unconditional  right — a 
privilege  which  can,  should  and  Inevitably 
will  be  curtailed  or  terminated  for  those  who 
abuse  It  at  the  expense  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate, desire,  support  and  pay  for  It. 

I  feel  that  students  have  been  used  by 
some  and  abused  by  many.  I  have  confidence 
that,  given  a  chance,  sanity  will  prevail,  com- 
munications will  Improve  and  government 
will  listen  to  voices  honestly  raised  In  sup- 
port of  orderly  social  change.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  try.  we  can  encourage  and  pursue  these 
objectives  through  the  established  demo- 
cratic process,  without  destroying  the  na- 
tional unity,  firmness  of  purpose,  solidarity, 
strength  and  patriotic  pride  which  has  saved 
us  from  peril  before  and  will  do  so  again. 

The  Intelligence,  idealism  and  energy  of  a 
great  majority  of  our  young  people  affords 
todays  society  with  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  and  improvement.  None 
of  us  can  afford  to  idly  watch  this  opportu- 
nity turned  aside,  or  lost,  by  surrender  to 
those  from  within  or  without  who  seek  only 
to  tear  down  and  destroy  us. 

James  A.  Fttzpatrick. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
that  I  share  the  saddness  of  my  col- 
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leagues  here  in  the  House  that  you  will 
not  be  returning  in  the  92d  Congress 
to  serve  and  to  lead. 

I  remember  well  the  first  days  of  my 
service  in  1965  and  how  you  extended  to 
that  very  large  number  of  new  Members 
a  warm  and  friendly  greeting  and  the 
unspoken  promise  that  our  problems  and 
our  needs  would  be  very  important  to 
you  also. 

Over  the  years  since  then,  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  the  promise  was  kept, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  all  of  the  help  that  you 
have  given  me  in  so  many  ways. 

It  always  seems  so  Inadequate,  to  offer 
only  words  of  thanks  as  a  response  to 
many  concrete  acts  of  assistance  and 
kindness.  Nevertheless,  the  words  are 
symbols  of  deep  feelings.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  have  an  enviable  way  of  making  even 
the  most  routine  matters  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  your  uncanny  abil- 
ity to  multiply  time  so  that  there  was 
always  an  opportunity  for  us  to  person- 
ally seek  your  advise  and  aid. 

I  will  always  be  impressed  with  your 
willingness,  and  even  more  importantly, 
your  availability,  to  help  me  with  many 
of  the  special  problems  smd  projects 
which  were  really  my  burden,  and  not 
yours. 

I  shall  always  remember  you  as  one 
of  the  kindest  and  most  capable  public 
servants  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  wish 
you  well. 


CITIES     NEED     COORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  re- 
call saying  in  my  remarks  before  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Ur- 
ban Transportation  held  in  Pittsburgh  in 
March  of  1969  that  "a  nation  that  could 
send  a  man  to  the  moon  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  him  to  and  from  the  airport." 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proved urban  mass  transit  facilities 
should  also  recognize  the  need  for  co- 
ordinated planning  to  not  only  get  to 
and  from  the  airport,  but  that  will  mesh 
with  other  systems  of  transportation  to 
achieve  a  balanced  approach  to  trans- 
portation. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  citing  Tokyo's  re- 
sponse to  this  challenge  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

1  From  the  Pittsburgh  Poet  Gazette, 
May  14.  19701 

CrriES  Need  Rapid  Transit  to  Atrports 
An  article  appearing  on  the  magazine  p&ge 
of  today's  Post-Gazette  tells  how  the  world's 
largest  city — Tokyo — has  linked  its  down- 
town area  with  its  international  airport  8.2 
miles  away.  Since  all  major  cities,  including 
Pittsburgh,  must  deal  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem, we  commend  this  article  to  our  readers. 
Tokyo  responded  to  its  mass  transit  chal- 
lenge by  building  the  world's  fastest  com- 
mercial monorail  at  a  cost  of  $54.4  million 
and  in  time  for  the  Tokyo  Summer  Olympic 
Games  of  1964.  The  monorail  has  ever  since 
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hauled  large  numbers  of  passengers  quickly, 
punctually,  safely  and  profitably.  What  more 
could  be  asked  of  rapid  transit? 

Tokyo's  experience  has  relevance  to  the 
Pittsburgh  District,  which  is  Involved  Jiist 
now  in  two  significant  developments:  1)  the 
provision  of  rapid  transit,  and  2}  the  expan- 
sion of  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $250  million. 

Thus  far  these  developments  are  not  re- 
lated. Port  Authority  Transit  is  in  Its  first  de- 
velopmental phase  for  rapid  transit  plans  to 
build  a  Skybus  Unking  downtown  to  the 
South  Hills.  It  also  plans  to  build  PATways 
(buses  operating  on  their  own  rights-of- 
way)   to  serve  the  E^ast  End  and  South  Hills. 

We  have  endorsed  those  projects  and  we 
think  they  should  proceed  as  promptly  as 
possible.  But  we  think,  too,  that  PAT  direc- 
tors should  also  be  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  Inevitable  traffic  congestion  that  will  fol- 
low an  expansion  and  Internationalization  of 
the  airport.  The  Parkway  West  Unking  down- 
town to  the  airport  is  already  Inadequate.  As 
the  airport  expands  and  attracts  more  Indus- 
trial and  residential  construction.  Parkway 
congestion  will  become  a  more  urgent 
problem. 

A  way  should  be  found  to  provide  rapid 
mass  transit  over  the  same  right-of-way  used 
by  the  Parkway  West.  An  elevated  structure 
of  the  sort  used  for  at  least  some  sections  of 
the  Tokyo  monorail  might  suggest  an  answer. 

While  we  understand  full  well  that  PAT 
can't  meet  all  of  this  district's  transit  needs 
at  one  time,  it  should  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  need  to  provide  an  adequate  link  between 
downtown  and  the  air  terminal.  That's  where 
the  action  will  be  in  the  age  of  the  jumbo 
jets. 

WHOSE  SIDE  ARE  BIG  5  ON? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  news  media  have  often  emphasized 
every  U.S.  shortcoming  in  Southeast 
Asia,  while  totally  ignoring  the  stagger- 
ing toll  of  Communist  brutality  in  that 
conflict.  As  the  tension  increases  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  approach  these  same  media 
will  take  to  Russian-inspired  crises  there. 
I  know  my  House  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  analysis  by  Alice 
Widener  as  published  in  the  San  Diego 
Union: 

Whose  Side  Ase   Big  5  On? 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

Now.  before  another  day  pcksses,  it  seems 
that  someone  must  have  courage  enough,  re- 
gardless of  the  misinterpretations  it  might 
evoke,  to  state  the  case  regarding  U.S.  foreign 
relations  as  they  are  today,  and  to  ask  some 
extremely  serious  questions  requiring  frauk 
answers. 

Indisputably,  there  are  two  major  crises 
now — one  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  other 
m  the  Middle  East.  In  the  first,  we  already 
are  engaged  mllltarUy  and  lives  of  our  OIs 
are  at  stake:  in  the  second,  we  are  not  yet 
involved  militarily  but  there  Is  the  extremely 
dangerous  possibility  that  we  could  become 
so  Involved. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  fighting  against  a  Com- 
munist foe  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
our  natural  allies  in  Western  Europe  are 
neutral.  In  the  Middle  East,  we  are  In  danger 
of  becoming  drawn  Into  a  bitter  dispute  t>e- 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  backed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  dispute  In  which  West 
Ehiropean  nations  probably  will  no<  be 
neutral. 
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that  the  current  generation  has  failed 
and  produced  a  bad  world,  it  was  refresh- 
ing for  me  to  read  a  description  of  the 
situation  as  newed  by  my  good  friend. 
Ml-.  George  P.  Leonard,  a  former  resident 
of  my  congressional  district.  I  have  en- 
titled his  effort  "This  Is  a  Beautiful  and 
Wonderful  World,"  and  am  plesised  to 
submit  it  herewith: 
This  Is  a  Beautiful  and  Wondeeful  World 

Please  forgive  me  but  I  grow  weary  from 
all  the  complaints,  particularly  by  the  young 
and  Inexperienced,  as  to  bow  bad  our  so- 
ciety Is.  and  only  mlUtant  or  revolutionary 
action  can  help  it.  They  know  not  whereof 
they  speaic. 

At  the  lime  of  my  birth  In  1904  my  life 
expectancy  was  47  years.  Were  I  born  today 
my  life  expectancy  would  be  68  years.  That's 
an  increase  of  44  percent,  which  came  about 
because  we  live  In  an  organized  society,  this 
Establishment  if  you  will,  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Now  at  66  years  of  age  I 
can  hope  to  live  to  be  79.  This  Is  a  gift  of 
life  Itself,  where  society  comes  closest  to 
being  godlike. 

Please  no:e  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
gross  national  product,  or  net  worth,  or 
automobiles,  batbtube,  telephones  or  tele- 
visions per  capita,  but  of  life  Itself,  than 
w^hlch  there  Is  no  greater  gift. 

Together  my  wife  and  I  have  experienced 
premature  birth,  whooping  cough,  measles, 
mumps,  chlcicen  pox.  smallpox,  poliomye- 
litis, amebla.sis.  coronary  occlusion,  scarlet 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  mastoiditis,  ethmodl- 
tis,  p>erltonltis.  arthrlts,  pluerlsy  and  dan- 
drutr.  We  should  look  like  a  well  sliced  salami 
for  we  have  undergone  tonsilectomy,  adenol- 
deciomy.  appendectomy,  bilateral  vasoliga- 
tion, prostatic  resection.  Fallopian  tube  liga- 
tion, tumor  of  the  urethra  and  Caesarian  sec- 
tion operations.  We  still  live  solely  because 
we  are  part  of  an  organized  society 

Now  at  65  we  have  almost  all  of  our  teeth, 
my  good  wife  has  practically  no  gray  hair, 
and  I  have  practically  none  too  I'm  bald.  Our 
only  visible  defect  Is  a  bunion  on  my  left 
foot  and  since  I  rarely  go  barefoot,  that 
doesn't  show  much. 

All  of  this  has  happened  not  to  the  elite 
of  our  society,  but  to  one  of  ten  children  of 
a  laborer,  and  the  only  child  of  a  widowed 
mother.  What  organized  society  has  done  for 
us,  in  our  short  lifetime.  Is  but  a  token  of 
what  It  can  still  do  If  we  work  with  It.  and  for 
It.  and  quit  throwing  monkey  wrenches  In 
the  machinery. 

This  Is  a  grand  and  a  beautiful  and  won- 
derful world  and  we  were  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  It.  Can  you  understand  why  we  like 
It  here? 

George  P.   Leonard. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAMBODIA:  Vn.  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ACTIONS  VIOLATE 
INTERNA-nONAL  LAW 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ^rf^NESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal- 
ity of  the  President's  actions  in  invading 
Cambodia  can  be  challenged  on  two 
levels.  As  George  Kahin,  professor  of 
government,  explains  in  "Cambodia: 
The  Administration's  Version  and  the 
Historical  Record,"  the  President  may 
have  violated  international  law  In  act- 
ing without  the  consent  of  Cambodia,  a 
sovereign  state:  and  his  invasion  of  a 
"neutral '  country  has  been  taken  wlth- 
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out  a  declaration  of  war  and  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress. 

la.    THE    administration's   QtJESTION 

What  was  the  legal  basis  for  the  Presi- 
dent's actions? 

THE  ADMINISTKATION'S  ANSWER 

The  President  was  acting  under  his  Con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  assure  the  security 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  also 
under  his  Constitutional  authority  as  Chief 
Executive  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

OUR   ANSWER 

It  Is  appalling  for  the  Administration  to 
define  the  legitimacy  of  President  Nixon's  act 
strictly  In  terms  of  American  law  and  prece- 
dent. 

Cambodia  Is  a  sovereign  state.  Since  the 
U.S.  acted  without  consulting  Its  government, 
our  Invasion  Is  a  violation  of  international 
law. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Cambodia  re- 
nounced the  3EATO  protocol  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  former  Indochina  states.  In 
point  of  fact.  Sihanouk  formally  requested 
the  SEATO  powers  In  May  1965.  to  amend 
Article  rv  to  exclude  Cambodia  from 
SEATO's  perimeter  of  Intervention.  His  re- 
quest was  Ignored  but  he  was  advised  that 
the  language  of  the  treaty  provided  that  In- 
tervention would  not  be  undertaken  without 
the  request  and  consent  of  the  Cambodian 
government. 

If  It  is  argued  that  the  President  made  his 
decision  in  the  context  of  American  con- 
stitutional practice.  It  must  be  noted  that 
his  invasion  of  what  he  has  referred  to  as  a 
■neutral"  country,  has  been  taken  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress. 


June  3,  1970 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  colleag:ues 
in  saluting  the  historic  records  achieved 
by  our  beloved  Speaker. 

The  fact  of  his  election  and  reelection 
to  positions  In  the  administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  past 
30  years  testifies  to  the  complete  respect 
of  his  colleagues  he  has  always  enjoyed. 
But  more  than  for  a  simple  record  for 
longevity.  John  W.  McCormack's  tenure 
as  majority  leader,  minority  whip,  and 
Speaker  wiU  be  remembered  for  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  enacted  imder  his 
guidance. 

As  a  Member,  he  helped  lead  the  fight 
for  the  enlightened  programs  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt:  bank  reform,  securities 
regulation,  collective  bargaining,  social 
security,  and  the  first  non-Qovemment 
employee  retirement  plan:  The  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

As  majority  leader,  he  projected  Amer- 
ica into  its  role  as  the  world  leader  of 
free  nations  with  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  and  the  postwar 
programs  of  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
coimtries  and  assistance  to  emerging  na- 
tions. He  and  his  counterpart  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Lyndon  Johnson,  created  the  space 
program. 

As  our  Speaker,  he  has  put  on  the 


books  more  significant  progressive  do- 
mestic legislation  than  ever  before  en- 
acted by  any  legislative  body  in  the 
world. 

History  books  will  be  filled  with  John 
McCormack's  achievements.  But  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  served  with  him  for  a  part  of  his 
distinguished  career  will  remember  him 
most  of  all  as  a  wise  and  good  man,  fair 
toaU. 


SOME  USE.  SOME  ABUSE  IT 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Fitzpatrlck,  long  a  leader  in 
both  the  north  country  and  New  York 
State,  and  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority,  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh  Press 
Republican  offering  the  community  of 
Plattsburgh  .some  soimd  advice  about  the 
relationship  between  the  generations.  His 
remarks  are  particularly  fitting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity has  a  college  at  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  enjoy 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  letter  which  I  make 
part  of  my  remarks: 

SOME  Use,  Some  Abuse  It 
To  the  Editor: 

Last  week  representatives  of  the  student 
body  at  Plattsburgh  State  University  College 
came  to  my  ofRce  and  left  a  written  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  public  forum.  The  ln\-lta- 
tlon.  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity, solicited  opinion  and  advocated  an 
exchange  of  views.  Unfortunately.  I  was  not 
In  the  state  at  that  time  and  w.^s  unable  to 
attend  or  participate.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  communication  and  pleased  at  the  con- 
structive request  for  dialogue.  The  views 
which  are  expressed  herein  are  tendered  In 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  solicited. 

Before  stating  my  views.  I  wish  to  recite 
that  I  have  listened  to  students,  have  read 
and  studied  many  of  their  statements  and 
did  attend  and  observe  the  meeting  on  Sun- 
day between  students  and  Congressman  Mc- 
Ewen.  I  have  two  children  in  college.  My 
views  are  conditioned  by  twenty-lour  years 
of  polltlc&l  life  and  four  and  one-half  years 
of  military  service.  I  was  In  England  when  It 
entered  World  War  IT  in  1939  and  the  Philip- 
pines when  the  war  concluded  in  1945.  I  have 
served  in  both  Korea  and  China,  have  bad 
training  In  counter-subversion  and  have 
conducted  minor  military  negotiations  with 
Chinese  Communists  in  occupied  territory.  I 
am  proud  and  grateTul  to  live  under  the 
American  Flag  and  to  luxuriate  In  the  hard- 
won  security  and  freedom  which  it  symbo- 
lizes. 

I  respect  the  views  of  the  young,  applaud 
much  that  is  being  said  and  agree  with  the 
right  to  dissent.  However,  I  am  surprised  at 
the  manner  in  which  some  opinion  can  be  so 
fearlessly,  passionately  and  inflexibly  em- 
braced by  those  whose  experiences  and  per- 
sonal expostire  to  history  have  of  necessity 
been  so  limited. 

As  I  listen,  read  and  observe,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  and  very  much  afraid,  I  am  dls- 
ttirbed  as  I  witness  the  pride  and  accomplish- 
ments of  our  universities,  the  blossoming 
Idealism  of  students,  the  dedication,  wisdom 
and  courage  of  many  teachers  and  the  over- 
riding good  In  most  young  p>eople,  obscured 
nullified,  debased  or  destroyed  by  apostels  of 
discord  and  violence.  I  am  afraid  that  un- 
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less  respect  for  duly  constituted  authority  Is 
promptly  restored,  parental  and  academic 
authority  reasserted,  and  belligerent  con- 
frontation baited,  that  our  society  will  be  so 
poralized  and  torn  asunder  that  further 
dialogue  will  be  impossible  and  a  national 
disaster  inevitable. 

Citizens  of  this  community  have  been 
asked  two  questions:  (1)  What  of  Cambodia? 
(2)  What  of  Kent  SUte?  As  all  well-inten- 
tioned people.  I  want  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  have  not  had  and  do  not  have  the 
military  and  diplomatic  Intelligence  available 
to  the  President  and  his  advisors.  I  am  thus 
unable  to  sit  In  judgment  as  to  either 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  I  feel  that  the  general 
public  is  similarly  situated.  I  can  and  do 
have  an  opinion  that  our  original  entry  into 
Vietnam  was  a  serious  mistake  and  that  we 
should  withdraw  as  soon  as  we  can  safely  and 
honorably  do  so.  I  think  that  the  move  Into 
Cambodia  Is  designed  to  hasten  that  day  and 
to  safeguard  our  troops.  As  such,  I  support 
both  It  and  the  President  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
military  move  this  country  makes  has  as  Its 
sincere  purposes  the  protection  of  freedom. 
Mistakes  have  been  and  will  be  made,  and 
when  made  should  be  acknowledged  as  such. 
The  price  of  freedom,  however,  has  never 
been  cheap  and  the  land  of  the  free  must 
continue  to  be  the  land  of  the  brave.  It  takes 
no  courage  to  surrender  and  much  won  at 
great  sacrifice  can  be  suddenly  destroyed  by 
turmoil  at  home  which  can  only  prolong  our 
agony  abroad. 

The  death  of  the  students  at  Kent  State 
was  an  obvious  tragedy.  So.  too.  was  the 
violent  confrontation  which  provoked  and 
caused  the  loss  of  life.  If  the  resulting  demon- 
strations and  marches  were  to  be  directed 
against,  rather  than  for,  anything,  I  feel 
that  they  should  have  been  directed  against 
the  climate  of  violence — not  against  the  gov- 
ernment or  against  the  National  Guard.  The 
Guard,  while  unfortunately  over-reacting, 
was  charged  with  maintaining  the  law  and 
order  without  which  neither  society  nor  edu- 
cational opfjortunlty  can  survive. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  strike*  against 
colleges  or  against  the  government  or  to  any 
activity,  student  or  otherwise,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  rights  of  others.  Education  Is 
a  privilege,  not  an  unconditional  right — a 
privilege  which  can.  should  and  Inevitably 
will  be  curtailed  or  terminated  for  those  who 
abuse  It  at  the  expense  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate, desire,  support  and  pay  for  it. 

I  feel  that  students  have  been  used  by 
some  and  abused  by  many.  I  have  confidence 
that,  given  a  chance,  sanity  will  prevail,  com- 
munications will  Improve  and  government 
will  listen  to  voices  honestly  raised  in  sup- 
port of  orderly  social  change.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  try,  we  can  encourage  and  pursue  these 
objectives  through  the  established  demo- 
cratic process,  without  destroying  the  na- 
tional unity,  firmness  of  purpose,  solidarity, 
strength  and  patriotic  pride  which  has  saved 
us  from  peril  before  and  will  do  so  again. 

The  intelligence.  Idealism  and  energy  of  a 
great  majority  of  our  young  people  affords 
todays  society  with  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  and  Improvement.  None 
of  us  can  afford  to  Idly  watch  this  opportu- 
nity turned  aside,  or  lost,  by  surrender  to 
those  from  within  or  without  who  seek  only 
to  tear  down  and  destroy  us. 

James  A.  FrrzPATaicK. 


HON.  JOHN  W,  McCORMACK 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
that  I  share  the  saddness  of  my  col- 
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leagues  here  in  the  House  that  you  will 
not  be  returning  in  the  92d  Congress 
to  serve  and  to  lead. 

I  remember  well  the  first  days  of  my 
service  in  1965  and  how  you  extended  to 
that  very  large  number  of  new  Members 
a  warm  and  friendly  greeting  and  the 
unspoken  promise  that  our  problems  and 
our  needs  would  be  very  important  to 
you  also. 

Over  the  years  since  then.  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  the  promise  was  kept, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  all  of  the  help  that  you 
have  given  me  in  so  many  ways. 

It  always  seems  so  Inadequate,  to  offer 
only  words  of  thanks  as  a  response  to 
many  concrete  acts  of  assistance  and 
kindness.  Nevertheless,  the  words  are 
symbols  of  deep  feelings.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  have  an  enviable  way  of  making  even 
the  most  routine  matters  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  your  uncanny  abil- 
ity to  multiply  time  so  that  there  was 
always  an  opportunity  for  us  to  person- 
ally seek  your  advise  and  aid. 

I  will  always  be  Impressed  with  your 
willingness,  and  even  more  importantly, 
your  availability,  to  help  me  with  many 
of  the  special  problems  and  projects 
which  were  really  my  burden,  and  not 
yours. 

I  shall  always  remember  you  as  one 
of  the  kindest  and  most  capable  public 
servants  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  wish 
you  well. 


CITIES     NEED     COORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION   PLANNING 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PZNNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
call sasong  in  my  remarks  before  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Ur- 
ban Transportation  held  in  Pittsburgh  in 
March  of  1969  that  "a  nation  that  could 
send  a  man  to  the  moon  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  him  to  and  from  the  airport." 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  In  im- 
proved urban  mass  transit  facilities 
should  also  recognize  the  need  for  co- 
ordinated planning  to  not  only  get  to 
and  from  the  airport,  but  that  will  mesh 
with  other  systems  of  transportation  to 
achieve  a  balanced  approach  to  trans- 
portation. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  citing  Tokyo's  re- 
sponse to  this  challenge  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
May  14,  1970] 
Crms  Need  Rapid  Transit  to  Airports 
An  article  appearing  on  the  magazine  page 
of  today's  Post-Gazette  tells  how  the  world's 
largest    city — Tokyo — has    linked    its   down- 
town area  with  Its  International  airport  8.2 
miles  away.  Since  all  major  cities,  including 
Pittsburgh,  must  deal  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem, we  commend  this  article  to  our  readers. 
Tokyo  responded  to  its  mass  transit  chal- 
lenge by  building  the  world's  fastest  com- 
mercial monorail  at  a  cost  of  $54.4  million 
and  In  time  for  the  Tokyo  Summer  Olympic 
Games  of  1964.  The  monorail  has  ever  since 


hauled  large  numbers  of  passengers  quickly, 
punctually,  safely  and  profitably.  What  more 
could  be  asked  of  rapid  transit? 

Tokyo's  experience  has  relevance  to  the 
Pittsburgh  District,  which  is  Inrolved  just 
now  In  two  significant  developments:  1)  the 
provision  of  rapid  transit,  and  2)  the  expan- 
sion of  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $250  million. 

Thus  far  these  developments  are  not  re- 
lated. Port  Authority  Transit  Is  In  its  first  de- 
velopmental phase  for  rapid  transit  plans  to 
build  a  Skybus  linking  downtown  to  the 
South  Hills.  It  also  plans  to  build  PATways 
(buses  operating  on  their  own  rights-of- 
way)   to  serve  the  East  End  and  South  Hills. 

We  have  endorsed  those  projects  and  we 
think  they  should  proceed  as  promptly  as 
possible.  But  we  think,  too,  that  PAT  direc- 
tors should  also  be  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  Inevitable  traffic  congestion  that  will  fol- 
low an  expansion  and  internationalization  of 
the  airport.  The  Parkway  West  linking  down- 
town to  the  airport  is  already  inadequate.  As 
the  airport  expands  and  attracts  more  Indus- 
trial and  residential  construction.  Parkway 
congestion  will  become  a  more  urgent 
problem. 

A  way  should  be  found  to  provide  rapid 
mass  transit  over  the  same  right-of-way  used 
by  the  Parkway  West.  An  elevatecLstructure 
of  the  sort  used  for  at  least  some  sections  of 
the  Tokyo  monorail  might  suggest  an  answer. 

While  we  understand  full  well  that  PAT 
can't  meet  all  of  this  district's  transit  needs 
at  one  time,  it  should  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  need  to  provide  an  adequate  link  between 
downtown  and  the  air  terminal.  That's  where 
the  action  will  be  in  the  age  of  the  jumbo 
jets. 

WHOSE  SIDE  ARE  BIG  5  ON? 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  news  media  have  often  emphasized 
every  U.S.  shortcoming  in  Southeast 
Asia,  while  totally  ignoring  the  stagger- 
ing toll  of  Communist  brutality  in  that 
confiict.  As  the  tension  increases  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  approach  these  same  media 
will  take  to  Russian- inspired  crises  there. 
I  know  my  House  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  analysis  by  Alice 
Widener  as  published  in  the  San  Diego 
Union: 

Whose  Side  Abe   Big  5  On? 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

Now.  before  another  day  passes,  it  seems 
that  someone  must  have  courage  enough,  re- 
gardless of  the  misinterpretations  it  might 
evoke,  to  state  the  case  regarding  U.S.  foreign 
relations  as  they  are  today,  and  to  ask  some 
extremely  serious  questions  requiring  frank 
answers. 

Indisputably,  there  are  two  major  crises 
now — one  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  other 
In  the  Middle  East.  In  the  first,  we  already 
are  engaged  mUitarlly  and  lives  of  our  GIs 
are  at  stake;  In  the  second,  we  are  not  yet 
involved  militarily  but  there  is  the  extremely 
dangerous  possibility  that  we  could  become 
so  involved. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  fighting  against  a  Com- 
munist foe  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
our  natural  allies  In  Western  Europe  are 
neutral.  In  the  Middle  E^ast,  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  drawn  Into  a  bitter  dispute  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  backed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  dispute  in  which  West 
European  nations  probably  will  not  be 
neutral. 
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A  big  question  Is:  What  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  so-called  "peace"  forces  In  our 
communications  media  If  the  Arab-Israeli 
situation  reaches  the  boiling  point? 

To  be  speclflc:  since  Dec.  14.  1961,  when 
President  John  F  Kennedy  declared  the 
United  States  wjls  prepared  to  help  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  "preserve  Its  Inde- 
pendence, "  and  since  December  1962,  when 
he  increased  XJ3.  military  "adviser"  support 
to  South  Vietnam  to  4.000  men,  our  major 
broadcasting  companies — CBS,  NBC,  ABC, 
and  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post — have  been  openly  against  VS.  military 
policy  there. 

The  "Big  Five"  in  otir  communications 
media  openly  propagandized  against  Presi- 
dent Diem  of  South  Vietnam  and  have  con- 
sistently highlighted  everything  unfavorable 
to  that  country  while  remaining  virtually 
uncritical  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Since  December  1964,  when  President 
Johnson  Increased  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam 
from  23.000  to  75.000,  and  since  July  196S, 
when  he  authorized  an  Increase  of  U.S. 
forces  In  Vietnam  to  125.000.  the  Big  Five  In 
our  communications  media  have  refrained 
from  giving  moral  support  to  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war. 

It  is  Llie  first  war  ever  fought  on  TV.  and 
NBC,  CBS  and  ABC  on-scene  correspondents 
have  stressed  all  the  faults,  fallings  and  mis- 
haps of  our  side  and  put  all  propaganda  pres- 
sure for  "peace"  on  our  side  almost  exclu- 
sively. There  have  been  no  CBS  or  NBC  tele- 
vised editorials  demanding  "peace"  moves 
by  Moscow  and  Hanoi. 

Now  what  wlU  be  the  Big  Five's  attitude  in 
the  Middle  East? 

If  Israel  shoots  down  an  Egyptian  plane 
with  a  Soviet  pilot  over  Israeli  territory,  or 
If  a  Sortet-fumlshed  SAM  missile  hits  a 
populated  area  of  Israel  and  an  Arab-IsraeU 
war  brealts  out  with  the  Soviets  backing  the 
Arabs,  what  will  be  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
communications   media   Big   Five? 

If  the  Independence  of  Israel  is  Jeopard- 
ized, what  M^-in  be  the  attitude  of  the  "peace" 
forces  m  our  Big  Five  communications 
media ■;'  Since  they  have  failed  to  denounce 
the  Russian  Communists  backing  Hanoi,  will 
they  also  remain  sUent  about  the  Russian 
CoEomunlsts  backing  Cairo? 

Ever  since  our  Navy  was  sent  to  protect 
the  independence  of  Formosa  with  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet,  the  "peace"  forces  In  the  Big  Five 
communications  media  have  been  insisting 
it  play  a  passive  role  in  the  Pacific,  Formosa 
Straits  and  China  Sea. 

Wha'  wUl  be  the  attitude  of  those  "peace 
forces  toward  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean' 

CAUSE  OF  KENT  STATE  DEATHS 
SENSELESS 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 


or   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  were  shocked  and  appalled  by  the 
fatal  shooting  of  four  students  at  Kent 
University  during  recent  antiwar  demon- 
strations. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Lewis  8.  Mrkvicka  which 
appeared  in  the  May  10  edition  of  the 
Aurora,  El..  Be£u:on-News.  I  thought 
my  colleagues  might  Ind  his  comments 
of  interest: 

Cattsz  OF  KiNT  Statt  Deaths  Sznsxlkss 

I  know  that  you  were  shocked  and  ap- 
palled,   as   I   was   to   learn   about    the   fatal 
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shooting  of  four  students  of  Kent  State 
University  by  Ohio  national  guardsmen  dur- 
ing an  anti-war  demonstration  last  Mon- 
day. The  deaths  of  these  young  people  were 
even  more  tragic  because  the  disorder  which 
triggered  the  shooting  was  so  senseless  and 
so  absurd.  What  strange  idiotic  logic  could 
prompt  students  to  riot  against  a  school 
which  had  no  part  In  the  decision  to  send 
American  troops  into  Cambodia  and  no 
power  to  alter  the  situation? 

We  will,  in  the  days,  weeks  and  months 
which  lie  ahead,  be  hearing  endless  argu- 
ments over  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  guardsmen  were  Justified  in  shooting 
when  they  did,  I  doubt  that  the  question  will 
ever  be  settled  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  I 
am,  hop  ever,  not  primarily  concerned  over 
whether  or  not  the  threats  to  the  lives  and 
safety  of  the  guardsmen  were  sufficient  to 
have  their  actions  classified  as  self-defense. 
I  prefer  to  place  the  blame  for  the  Kent 
tragedy,  as  well  as  the  disgraceful  rioting 
on  other  college  campuses,  where  it  right- 
fully belongs. 

I  blame  all  the  students  who  with  a 
Juvenile  logic  which  belles  the  wisdom  which 
they  profess  to  possess,  blatantly  defy  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  and  resort  to  sense- 
less violence  in  an  effort  to  enforce  their 
demand  on  society. 

I  blame  the  Indulgent  and  apathetic  par- 
ents who  continue  to  pay  for  the  college 
e.xpenses  of  their  children  even  after  they 
become  aware  that  the  young  people  are 
devoting  their  energies  to  anarchism  rather 
than  the  pursuit  of  an  education. 

I  blame  the  college  officials  and  teachers 
who,  with  a  startling  display  of  splnelessness. 
do  nothing  to  prevent  these  things  from 
taking  place,  and  especially  those  educators 
who  lend  support  to  lawlessness  by  Joining 
the  demonstrators  In  their  Illegal  activities. 
I  blame  the  courts  ^hlch  have  been  re- 
writing our  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  violate  the  law  while  forgetting 
the  rights  of  those  to  whom  the  law  is  a 
sacred  thing  which  must  be  obeyed  in  order 
that  our  free  society  may  be  preserved. 

The  deaths  of  the  four  Kent  students  were 
not  the  only  tragic  events  of  the  past  week. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  American 
flag  would  be  sullied  and  defiled  on  the  cam- 
pus of  one  of  our  great  unlversitJes?  Or  that 
colleges  throughout  our  great  nation  would 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors  because  of  the 
actions  of  a  bunch  of  hoodltuns?  These  clos- 
ings were  a  hardship  for  serious  students 
who  sincerely  want  an  education.  As  for 
the  members  of  the  unruly  mob.  however, 
there  was  no  loss.  What  need  do  they  have 
for  more  learning  when  they  already  know — 
or  think  they  do — enough  to  take  over  the 
running  of  the  world? 

It's  time  that  we  restored  sanity  to  our 
nation's  campuses.  It's  time  that  we  said 
to  our  rebellious  students : 

"You  have  a  right  to  dissent,  but  not  to 
try  to  force  your  views  upon  the  rest  of  us. 
If  you  disagree  with  what  Is  going  on,  state 
your  views  and  then  get  back  to  yotir  books. 
If  you  don't  want  to  obey  the  rules  of  your 
school,  get  out,  go  tj  work  and  make  room 
for  other  students  who  really  want  an 
education." 


STUDENTS  OFFER  LEGISLATIVE 
SUGGESTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  lack  of  commiml- 
cation  between  the  generations  and  that 
the  yoimger  members  of  our  society  do 
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not  try  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  our  present  system  of  government 
but  resort  to  other  methods  because  they 
feel  that  the  adult  portion  of  the  society 
pays  little  heed  to  their  ideas. 

My  strong  faith  in  the  yoimger  gen- 
eration is  constantly  being  reinforced  by 
recommendations,  such  as  I  insert  be- 
low, which  is  the  work  of  two  classes 
of  high  school  seniors  from  Highlands 
High  School  in  North  Highlands.  Calif. 
The  following  proposals  are  the  result 
of  a  course  of  study  in  which  the  stu- 
dents attempt  to  solve  significant  inter- 
nal problems  facing  the  United  States. 
Their  instructor,  Mr.  Robert  Silvis,  per- 
mits his  students  to  decide  what  prob- 
lems will  be  discussed  and  what  recom- 
mendations will  be  made.  The  result 
was  attained  only  after  much  debate  and 
compromise,  a  method  with  which  we 
here  in  the  House  are  very  familiar. 

The  students  elected  one  of  their 
classmates.  Miss  Debby  Ginotti,  as  the 
student  "Secretary  of  State."  Miss  Gi- 
notti's  letter  of  transmittal  precedes 
the  recommendations  themselves.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  peruse  the  student's  suggestions  and 
urge  them  to  pay  heed  to  their  recom- 
mendations: 

May  1,  1970. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  recommendations 
are  the  result  of  a  combined  class  effort  to 
alleviate  and  Improve  that  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  Important  problems  existing 
today  within  our  society.  One  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  course  "International  Rela- 
tions" (from  which  these  solutions  came) 
is  to  define  the  existing  problems  within  the 
United  States,  and  to  carefully  select  the 
solutions  most  workable,  enforceable,  and 
logical.  To  fulfill  the  second  objective  upon 
solving  and  improving  the  International  Re- 
lations with  the  world,  the  class  was  divided 
in*o  three  groups : 

(1)  Antl-Amerlcan. 

(2)  Neutral. 

(3)  Pro- American. 

Each  group  evaluated  the  following  prob- 
lems and  presented  their  solutions  to  the 
clBLSS.  The  class  then  voted  on  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  most  complete  of  all  pos- 
sibilities. The  following  then,  are  otir  sug- 
gestions for  future  Congressional  Legislation 
to  aid  in  the  alleviation  of  poverty  In  the 
United  States.  Environmental  Pollution, 
Racial  Discrimination,  the  Draft,  also,  im- 
provement of  our  National  Security,  and  the 
Space  Program. 

As  high  school  seniors,  we  are  soon  to  face 
the  reality  and  responsibility  of  the  problems 
within  society.  We  are  deeply  Interested  In 
these  problems  and  have  gained  valuable 
additional  Information  on  the  above  men- 
tioned problems. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  time 
you  have  spent  reading  our  solutions.  It  is 
only  hoped  that  they  may  benefit  you  as 
much  as  they  did  the  students  who  partici- 
pated In  their  creation. 
Sincerely  Yours, 

Debby  aiHom. 

SuocEsnoNS  FOR  FtnTTRE  Congressional  Leg- 
islation  TO   Aid  in   the  Alleviation   of 
Poverty  in  the  U.S.A. 
1.  Edvcation. 

a.  That  substantial  additional  amounts  of 
federal  money  be  spent  in  poverty  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

b.  That  most  of  this  money  be  spent  at 
the  primary-elementary  level  although  all 
levels  of  education.  Including  adult  voca- 
tional training,  be  included. 

c.  That  federal  funds  be  used  for  addl- 
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tlonal  sociological  and  psychological  training 
of  teachers  who  will  be  teaching  In  poverty 
areas.  This  could  be  done  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  VISTA  program. 

2.  Overpopulation. 

a.  That  the  federal  government  establish 
family  planning  clinics  in  all  rural  and 
urban  poverty  areas  and  that  these  clinics 
dispense  free  birth  control  pills  and  devices. 

b.  That  a  positive  step  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  population  problem  by  having  the  U.S. 
government  pay  a  cash  bonus  each  year  to 
all  U.S.  families  that  have  no  more  than  two 
children. 

3.  Additional  Federal  Programs  in  Poverty 
Areas. 

a.  That  Congress  change  Its  priorities  In 
the  appropriation  of  money  to  shift  more 
funds  to  promoting  an  equality  of  opportu- 
nity In  America  and  that  this  shift  of  funds 
be  taken  from  the  area  of  "defense"  spend- 
ing. 

b.  That  surplus  food  be  more  easily  avail- 
able to  the  poor  but  that  the  distribution 
of  such  food  be  part  of  a  federal  program  of 
created  Jobs  In  rural  and  urban  poverty  areas 
so  that  the  poor  will  be  able  to  work  for  this 
food  rather  than  be  given  food. 

c.  That  Jobs  created  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  primarily  in  poverty  areas  and  that 
some  of  these  work  programs  be  directly  re- 
lated to  Improving  Ufe  in  these  areas. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  LEGISLATION 
TO  AID  IN  THE  ALLEVIATION  OF  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL  POLLtmON 

1.  Internal  Combustion  En0ne  as  a 
Polutant. 

a.  That  the  Internal  combustion  engine,  in 
Its  present  form,  be  banned  from  new  auto- 
mobile construction  after  1975. 

b.  That  a  federally  approved  smog  control 
device  be  mandatory  on  all  automobiles 
after  1973. 

c.  That  the  federal  government  subsidize 
mass  public  transport  that  is  relatively  non- 
polluting  like  electric  trains. 

2.  Industrial  Pollution. 

a.  That  the  federal  government  set  up  reg- 
ulations covering  Industrial  air  and  water 
pollution  standards  and  enforce  these  stand- 
ards with  heavy  fines. 

b.  That  included  in  these  standards  be  the 
soeclflc  requirement  that  all  liquid  wastes 
be  expelled  as  water  "fit  for  human  con- 
sumption". 

3.  Personal  Pollution. 

a.  That  federal  legislation  be  enacted  to 
force  manufacturers  of  beverages  to  produce 
either  reusable  or  completely  dissolvable 
containers. 

b.  That  open  burning  be  banned  In  all 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation. 

soLtrrioNs    to    help   lessen    racial 

DISCRIMINATION 

1.  Employment  Discrimination. 

a.  That  the  federal  government  provide 
tax  reductions  to  employers  who  are  equal 
opportunity  employers. 

(1)  An  "equal  opportunity  employer"  will 
be  any  private  business  where  the  size  of 
the  working  force  has  as  a  minimum,  ten 
employees  In  addition  to  members  of  the 
owner's  family. 

(2)  The  per  cent  of  ethnic  distribution 
to  qualify  as  an  equal  opporttonity  employer 
shall  be  equal  to  the  ethnic  and  racial  dis- 
tribution of  the  COUNTY  wherein  the  busi- 
ness Is  located.  A  variance  In  the  ethnic  dis- 
tribution of  no  greater  than  20%  will  be 
allowed. 

2.  Housing  Discrimination. 

a.  That  the  current  Federal  Housing  Act 
be  strengthened  by  authorizing  the  Justice 
Department  to  provide  free  legal  assistance 
to  members  ^.minorities  who  have  claims 
against  landloros  and  owners  who  refuse  to 
rent  or  sell  solely  on  racial  or  ethnic  grounds. 

b.  That  all  such  claims  be  settled  within 
30  calendar  days. 
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3.  Discrimination  in   Education. 

a.  That  the  federal  government  provide 
significant  additional  funds  to  promote 
"quality"  education  In  poverty  areas. 

b.  That  the  federal  government  encouj:- 
age,  through  subsidies,  large  centralized  ele- 
mentary schools  that  draw  their  enrollment 
from  both  ghetto  and  middle  class  neighbor- 
hoods thus  ending  one  of  the  reasons  for 
"busing." 

c.  That  the  federal  government  provide 
additional  subsidies  to  school  districts  that 
show  that  they  lessen  racial  discrimination 
by  changing  school  attendance  boundaries 
for  this  purpose. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    MXLITARY     SERVICE 

NATIONAL    SERVICE 

1.  That,  except  for  War  declared  by  Con- 
gress or  the  National  Emergency  declared  by 
the  President,  the  present  draft  law  is  not  to 
be  extended  past  June  30,  1971. 

2.  That,  with  the  exceptions  listed  above, 
a  United  States  public  law  be  enacted  limit- 
ing the  size  of  the  active  military  forces  to 
not  more  than  2,000,000  personnel. 

a.  Under  such  a  law,  all  personnel  will  be 
volunteers. 

b.  Volunteering  will  be  encouraged  by :  (1) 
more  than  doubling  the  pay  of  the  lower  en- 
listed ranks  and  lesser  raises  for  the  higher 
enlisted  ranks  and  the  officers.  (2)  Increas- 
ing the  present  "G.I.  Bill"  privilege  by  50%. 

3.  That.  In  the  event  a  "draft"  is  neces- 
sary, volunteers  rather  than  "delinquents", 
be  called  first. 

4.  That,  as  an  alternative  to  military  serv- 
ice (in  peacetime),  a  "National  Service"  be 
created. 

a.  This  "National  Service"  will  combine 
the  present  organizations  of  Peace  Corps, 
Vista.  Job  Corps,  etc. 

b.  It  will  be  completely  voluntary  and  the 
upper  limits  of  the  numbers  in  each  of  it's 
branches  be  set  by  Congress. 

c.  Enlistments  In  the  National  Service  will 
be  for  periods  of  two  years. 

d.  The  pay  structure  will  be  similar  to  the 
military  with  the  exceptions  that  the  pay 
for  each  pay  grade  be  approximately  20% 
less  and  that  those  who  complete  at  least  two 
years  of  "National  Service"  be  awarded  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  contained  in  the  "G.I. 
Bill"  but  of  a  lesser  dollar  value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    RELATED    TO    THE    NA'TIONAL 
SECURITY  OF  THE  TJNTTED  STATES 

1.  That  Congress  do  all  in  its  power  to 
avoid  future  "Vietnam  type  conflicts"  by 
using  the  following  guidelines: 

a.  In  the  future,  armed  intervention  be 
limited  to  those  situations  where  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  USA  is  definitely 
threatened. 

b.  That  the  majority  of  the  people,  not 
Just  the  leaders,  want  us  to  help  them  de- 
fend the  country. 

c.  In  the  event  of  armed  conflict,  Congress 
should  use  recommendations  from  soldiers 
and  clvlUans  who  have  been  Involved  in 
battle  along  with  the  testimony  of  "expert" 
witnesses  to  help  determine  the  amounts 
and  types  of  future  appropriations  related 
to  that  of  "armed  conflict." 

2.  That  Congress  should  place  more  em- 
phasis on  MUltary  Advisory  Assistance 
Groups  (M.A.A.G.)  as  the  type  of  Military 
Aid  most  desirable  to  render  to  those  coun- 
tries faced  with  possible  Communist  take- 
over. 

3.  That  Congress  change  concepts  of  the 
Army  Special  Forces  (Green  Berets)  away 
from  being  an  elite  fighting  force  toward  be- 
ing an  elite  organization  of  advisors  who 
would  train  and  possibly  lead  indigenous 
"special  forces." 

4.  That  in  matters  related  to  Internal  se- 
curity (subversion).  Congress  legislate  def- 
inite guidelines  about  what  organizations 
would  provide  under-oover  agents.  It  Is  sug- 
gested  that   no   Army   Counter-intelligence 
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agents  be  used  to  Infiltrate  civilian  organiza- 
tions and  that  C.I.A.  agents  be  used  only 
when  the  organization  draws  financial  bui>- 
port  from  a  foreign  power.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  F.B.I,  provide  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
der-cover  agente  and  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  provide  direct  supervision 
over  all  activities  of  this  type. 

BECOlUiKNDATIONS   RELATED   TO   THE    SPACK 
PROGRAM 

1.  That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mtnlstratton  be  reduced  by  30-35  percent 
under  the  1970  figure. 

2.  That  the  savings  In  money,  due  to  this 
reoommendation,  be  spent  equally  in  tlie 
areas  of  aid  to  poverty  and  alleviation  of 
environmental  pollution. 


OLIVER  BRUCK— MR.  POSTMASTER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  we  will  honor  a  man  this  Friday 
who  has  served  his  country  and  his  Gov- 
ernment continuously  for  50  years — he 
is  the  postmaster's  postmaster.  In  fact, 
he  has  been  selected  by  the  Dallas  re- 
gional office  of  the  post  office  to  train 
new  postmasters. 

I  rise  today  to  join  the  many  friends 
of  Oliver  Bruck,  Austin's  postmaster  who 
first  agreed  that  the  mails  would  go 
through  back  in  1920.  On  June  7  of  that 
year  at  the  age  of  18,  Oliver  Bruck  took 
the  oath  and  signed  on  as  a  substitute 
clerk  in  the  Austin  office. 

And  he  was  a  man  whose  talents  and 
initiative  would  not  be  denied.  Oliver  rose 
thiyugh  the  ranks  in  what  must  be  a 
living  textbook  for  anyone  wanting  to 
make  a  career  in  the  post  office — he 
worked  his  way  through  school  at  the 
post  office — he  was  married  and  raised 
two  children  while  at  the  post  office. 
And  he  is  there  today,  to  our  everlasting 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man's  list  of  accom- 
plishments— both  professionally  and  in 
commimity  involvement  —  runs  seven 
pages.  I  will  not  attempt  to  itemize  the 
many  accomplishments  of  this  man,  but 
I  would  briefly  headline  some  of  the 
highlights  of  his  life  to  date. 

First,  let  me  sketch  his  career  with 
the  Government.  In  1935,  Oliver  was 
promoted  to  foreman  of  mails;  in  1943. 
he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
mails;  in  1949,  he  was  elevated  to  assist- 
ant postmaster;  then  in  1959,  Oliver  was 
named  to  acting  postmaster  and  on  June 
19,  1962,  Oliver  Bruck  was  confirmed  as 
postmaster  in  the  Austin  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  model  career 
accomplished  by  an  extraordinary  man. 
OUver  was  bom  in  Austin,  and  although 
his  interests  are  national,  he  has  never 
left  central  Texas.  In  1929,  he  married 
Sibyl,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Walter 
Wray  of  Waco.  The  Brucks  now  have  two 
grown  children — a  daughter  named  Sibyl, 
but  known  affectionately  as  "Susie"  and 
a  son,  Oliver,  who  is  a  career  clerk  in 
the  Austin  Post  Office. 

Oliver  has  made  many  contributions  to 
his  conmiunity  that  go  beyond  the  mall 
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service.  His  list  of  civic  accomplishments 
and  offices  runs  as  long  as  your  arm.  His 
active,  working  membership  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  concern  for  his  neighbor.  I 
have  served  with  him  in  the  Lions  Club 
for  over  30  years. 

Oliver  Is  carrying  on  a  tradition  started 
by  his  father.  Today,  he  serves  his  church 
in  the  s&we  office  once  held  by  h:s  father 
for  many  years — chairman  of  the  com- 
munion committee  at  University  Meth- 
odist Church.  Also,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  stewards. 

After  the  investment  of  a  lifetime. 
Oliver  Bruck  can  make  his  work  at  the 
post  ofRce  look  easy.  For  example,  the 
Austin  Post  OfiBce  was  the  first  installa- 
tion m  the  Nation  to  win  the  award  of 
merit  for  working  a  full  year  without  a 
single  disabling  injur>'.  And,  for  the  last 
7  years  in  a  row.  the  Austin  Post  OfiQce 
has  won  the  safety  contest  in  their  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ample  evidence 
of  an  eCScient  operation.  If  there  is 
trouble  in  the  mails — I  submit,  it  begins 
some  vhere  else  and  not  in  Austin. 

Obviously.  Oliver  Bruck  has  done  the 
job  we  asked  him  to  do — and  more.  I  am 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend  and  honor 
him  in  this  way.  Oliver  Bruck  is  the  high- 
est type  of  public  servant  in  America. 


LT.  GOV.  RAYMOND  J.  BRODERICK 
RECOMMENDS  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  ACTION  FOR  AIR  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PXNNSTLVA>;iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  ex- 
cellent letter  dated  May  31,  1970.  of  Lt. 
Gov.  Raymond  J.  Broderick.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  enlist  help  for  air  pollution 
control  legislation.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Broderick  favors  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  which 
would  give  all  States  the  power  to  legis- 
late further  air  pollution  controls  than 
are  now  required  by  Federal  law. 

Congratulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  natural  heritage  of  our  environment 
are  in  order  for  Lt.  Gov.  Ray  Broderick 
for  his  leadership  in  acting  to  clean  up 
Pennsylvania  skies.  I  have  advised  my 
friend  Ray  Broderick  that  I  will  cooper- 
ate and  work  with  him  to  legislate  for 
additional  State  authority  for  air  pollu- 
tion control  standards. 

We  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  certainly 
believe  that  Ray  Broderick  deserves  our 
cheers  in  his  leadership  for  clean  air  and 
air  pollution  control. 

The  materials  follow: 

LixrTTNANT  Governors  Oftice, 

Harrisburg,  Pa..  May  31, 1970. 

Hon.    JAMZS   O     Pm-TON. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Jim:  I  would  like  to  enlifit  your  help 
In  cleaning  up  Pennsylvania's  polluted  skies. 
Tomorrow.  I  intend  to  announce  to  the  presa 
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my  Intention  of  seeking  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  Such  an 
amendment  would  give  all  states,  and  espe- 
cially the  Commonwealth,  the  power  to  legis- 
late for  a  more  stringent  automobile  air  pol- 
lution control  mechanism  than  Is  now  re- 
quired by  Federal  Law.  To  date,  California 
13  the  only  state  In  the  nation  with  such 
authority.  I  want  like  status  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Can  I  count  on  you  to  press  for  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  208(b)  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967?  A  glance  skyward  will  tell  you 
that  we  are  running  out  of  time. 

Enclosed  please  And  a  copy  of  my  most 
recent  position  paper  on  Air  Pollution.  The 
matter  I  am  most  concerned  with,  that  ia 
amending  the  Federal  Law,  Is  detailed  on 
Pages  3  and  4. 

I  send  my  i>ersonal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

1  Raymond  J.  Broderick, 

I  Lieutenant  GovemoT. 

Aa  PoixunoN 
(By  Lt.  Gov.  Raymond  J.  Broderick) 

AtTTOMOnVE    EMISSIONS 

By  weight  of  emissions,  the  automobile  Is 
the  largest  contributor  to  air  pollution  In 
Pennsylvania.  A  recent  study  of  air  pollution 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  area  showed  that 
transportation  and  Industrial  operations  ac- 
counted respectively  for  581  and  SCI:  of  the 
dally  weight  of  2,265  tons  of  organic  com- 
pounds vented  Into  the  atmosphere.  The 
greatest  contributors  to  the  8,663  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  emitted  dally  were  trans- 
portation (70"  I  and  Industrial  operations 
(28  c).  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  total  quantity  of  pollutant  emis- 
sions does  not  tell  the  whole  story — some 
pollutants  (for  example,  sulphur  dioxide) 
are  chemically  more  active  than  others  and 
hence  more  harmful  at  lower  atmospheric 
concentrations. 

Tests  have  already  demonstrated  that  for 
each  1,000  gallons  of  gasoline  consumed, 
there  Is  emitted:  3,200  pounds  of  carbon 
monoxide.  200-400  pounds  of  organic  vapors. 
20-75  pounds  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  18  pounds 
of  aldehydes,  17  pounds  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds, along  with  lesser  amounts  of  organic 
acids,  ammonia,  and  solids. 

In  addition,  automotive  emissions  have 
been  proven  to  cause  photo-chemical  smog. 
This  smog  Irritates  the  eyes,  reduces  visibil- 
ity, irritates  the  respiratory  tract  and  affects 
materials.  The  incidents  of  photo-chemical 
smog  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have  Increased 
as  the  automobile  population  of  the  area  has 
increased.  Oxldent  concentrations  (which  Is 
a  measure  of  photo-chemlcal  smog)  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  have  exceeded  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Air  Pol- 
lution Commission.  For  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens,  automobile  emis- 
sions must  be  controlled. 

Under  Federal  regulations,  since  1968  all 
new  automobiles  have  been  equipped  with 
emission  control  devices.  These  devices  have 
added  approximately  (50  to  the  cost  of  a  new 
car.  Approximately  400,000  new  cars  are  sold 
each  year  In  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  the  citizens 
of  this  State  are  now  spending  (20  million  a 
year  for  the  control  of  this  problem.  Increas- 
ing the  Federal  standards  would  result  In 
more  effective  controL 

It  has  been  proven  that  without  proper 
maintenance,  these  devices  (which  are  In- 
stalled vmder  Federal  regulation  at  the  fac- 
tory) are  slgniflcantly  reduced  In  effective- 
ness after  approximately  12,000  miles  of  op- 
eration. Therefore,  In  order  to  Insure  that 
our  citizens  are  obtaining  their  moneys 
worth  from  these  devices  and  that  these 
devices  are  properly  maintained  so  as  to  con- 
trol automotive  emissions,  a  program  of  peri- 
odic maintenance  Inspection  Is  necessary. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  General  Assembly  which  would  pro- 
vide  for   inclusion   of  automotive   emission 
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control  devices  on  the  list  of  items  to  be 
checked  under  the  semi-annual  vehicle  in- 
spection program.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  to  see  that  these  devices  are  prop- 
erly maintained.  Tlie  semi-annual  motor  ve- 
hicle inspection  program  is  the  proper  means 
of  performing  these  checks. 

Pennsylvania  must  move  into  a  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government  in  com- 
bating this  serious  air  pollution  problem  The 
Federal  Government,  pursuant  to  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  standtirds  for  emis- 
sions from  new  automobiles.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Commonwealth  to  see 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  devices 
Installed  on  new  cars  is  maintained.  It  is 
also  our  responsibility  to  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral standards  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  Pennsylvania.  To  do  this 
we  must  continually  monitor  (sample)  the 
air  in  urban  areas  and  check  emission  con- 
trol devices  on  automobiles  operated  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  State 
of  California  is  the  only  state  In  this  nation 
which  has  the  authority  under  present  Fed- 
eral law  to  Issue  automobile  emission  regu- 
lations more  stringent  that  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  want  like  status  for 
Pennsylvania.  I  will  not  accept  second-class 
citizenship  for  Pennsylvanlans  in  any  mat- 
ters, but  moet  particularly  In  an  Issue  In- 
volving their  health. 

I  therefore  favor  a  law  requiring  all  new 
cars  sold  in  Pennsylvania  to  have  an  air  pol- 
lution control  mechanism  that  reflects  the 
needs  of  our  state,  not  the  needs  of  those 
states  which  have  Uttle  Industry  and  less 
concentrated  motor  vehicle  traffic.  This  is  not 
possible,  however,  until  we  amend  the  pres- 
ent Federal  law. 

I  have  requested  Senators  Scott  and 
Schwelker  and  our  Republican  delegation  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
to  give  Immediate  consideration  to  the  prep- 
aration of  an  amendment  to  Section  208(b) 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  which  would 
permit  Pennsylvania  to  have  the  same  op- 
tions as  California^  that  is,  the  freedom  to 
adopt  more  stringent  standards  than  are  now 
provided  by  the  Federal  Goverimient. 

Upon  passage  of  this  amendment  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  I  shall  request  our 
General  Assembly  to  enact  a  statute  requir- 
ing all  new  cars  sold  in  Pennsylvania  to  have 
an  air  pollution  control  mechanism  which 
will  be  more  effective  In  eliminating  emis- 
sions. 

air  monitoring  system 

In  1948  we  had  a  smog  disaster  In  Donora, 
Pennsylvania.  During  a  fotir-day  period  of 
stagnant  weather  conditions,  the  build-up  of 
air  pollutants  In  this  small  western  Penn- 
sylvania commimlty  caused  20  people  to  die 
and  many  to  become  ill.  These  stagnant 
weather  conditions  still  occur  in  certain  areas 
of  the  State.  No  matter  how  well  sources  of 
air  pollution  are  controlled,  there  Is  still  the 
possibility  that  adverse  levels  of  pollutants 
may  be  reached. 

The  Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution  Commis- 
sion has  developed  a  regulation  which  will 
provide  for  special  controls  to  be  Instituted 
during  such  p>erlods.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
regulation  and  to  properly  measure  levels  of 
atmospheric  contamination  throughout  the 
State,  It  Is  necessary  that  we  develop  a  more 
sophisticated  automatic  air  monitoring  sys- 
tem. We  must  know  the  nature  and  extent 
of  air  pollution  in  various  areas  of  the  State 
in  order  to  develop  control  procedures  and 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  these  controls. 
We  must  have  Immediate  Information  to 
determine  when  emergency  steps  must  be 
taken. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  appro- 
priated $490,000  for  such  a  system.  With  this 
appropriation,  we  will  be  receiving  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  Federal  matching  funds. 
We  must  move  ahead  rapidly  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  this  system.  We  must  Insure 
that  the  air  sampling  stations  (which  will 
be  part  of  the  system)  are  located  in  areas 
having  significant  air  pollution  problems. 
We  must  place  a  high  priority  on  cleaning 
up  these  areas.  The  air  quality  information 
which  is  developed  from  this  system  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public  so  they  them- 
selves can  determine  progress  In  controlling 
air  pollution.  Air  pollution  directly  and  inti- 
mately affects  the  public  and  the  State  must 
respond  to  the  public's  right  to  clean  air. 

IMPROVED  and  intensified  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution  Commis- 
sion has  located  11  "air  basins"  in  this  State 
In  which  air  pollution  problems  are  inten- 
sified because  of  high  industrial  and  pop- 
ulation densities.  Additional  air  basins  are 
being  designated.  (The  five  counties  in  south- 
east Pennsylvania  have  been  designated  as 
an  air  basin.)  We  must  step  up  the  number 
of  inspections  to  insure  that  enforcement 
procedures  are  carried  out.  We  must  provide 
adequate  legal  assistance  to  our  air  pollu- 
tion control  program  to  Insure  effective  en- 
forcement through  the  courts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  Philadelphia,  which  operates  under  an 
exemption  from  Pennsylvania  law,  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  Air  Management  Code  must 
be  more  vigorous  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  For  the  four-year  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  a  total  of  $3,125  In  fines 
were  levied  against  the  15  top  polluters  In 
what  is  the  third  worst  polluted  city  :□ 
the  nation.  This  amounts  to  only  $50  per 
polluting  firm  per  year — or  what  each  of  js 
now  pays  for  a  control  device  on  a  new  car. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  ruiuilng  Its  air 
pollution  control  program  on  a  relatively 
modest  budget.  We  are  one  of  only  three 
states  which  has  qualified  for  federal  main- 
tenance grants,  and  at  present  our  program 
is  supported  on  a  1:1  basis  with  federal 
funds.  Clean  air  Is  an  economic  asset  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  It  Is  worth  the 
investment. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  In  the  present 
air  pollution  control  act  In  which  Improve- 
ment can  be  made  In  streamlining  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  procedures.  Once 
the  existence  of  an  air  jKillution  problem 
has  been  established,  control  should  be  re- 
quired and  achieved  In  a  deliberate  and  ex- 
pedient manner.  The  rights  of  all  must  be 
protected  but  the  public  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  put  up  with  these  problems  while 
long  and  involved  legal  and  administrative 
procedures  are  followed.  The  time  for  rhe- 
toric has  passed.  The  time  for  action  Is  now. 
We  must  strengthen  our  law  with  respect 
to  preventing  air  pollution.  It  Is  well  known 
that  effective  air  pollution  control  devices 
can  be  installed  on  new  Installations  at  less 
cost  than  on  existing  Installations.  The 
Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
should  be  amended  to  specifically  provide 
for  approval  prior  to  the  construction  .md 
operation  of  all  new  potential  sources  of 
pollution  In  the  Commonwealth. 

compliance 

It  Is  not  enough  to  put  strong  laws  In 
the  statute  books.  We  must  Intensify  our 
effoirts  to  Insure  compliance. 

Faced  with  an  order  to  Install  a  pollu- 
tion control  device,  particularly  If  the  device 
Is  costly,  the  industry  or  governmental  unit 
faces  two  choices:  stop  operations,  or  In- 
stall the  needed  equipment.  The  first  choice 
is  untenable.  It  implies  the  closing  of  a  busi- 
ness and  the  resulting  loss  of  emplojrment. 
I  reject  this  choice. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government  to 
aid  business  and  Industry  to  comply  with 
the  new  rigid  standards.  In  this  connection, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  consider  expansion  of  the 
present  provisions  for  tax  credits  now  pro- 
vided   In   Federal   income   tax   structure   In 
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order  that  immediate,  effective  Incentives 
are  provided  for  business  and  industry.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  approach,  we  would 
finally  be  able  to  put  all  the  pieces  to- 
gether— a  tough  basic  law,  vigorous  enforce- 
ment, and  the  means  to  comply — so  that  we 
might  truly  have  the  clean  air  we  all  are 
entitled  to. 

streamlining    GOVERNMENT 

In  order  to  Insure  effective  control  of  pol- 
lution, we  must  reorganize  the  state  govern- 
ment. Toward  that  end,  I  recommend  prompt 
creation  of  a  single  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  which  would  bring  to- 
gether all  agencies  of  State  Government  now 
concerned  with  the  myriad  problems  of  pol- 
lution of  land,  water  and  air  Into  a  single 
unit  charged  with  strict  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting and  future  law. 

I  propose  that  this  new  department  not 
be  based  on  expansion  of  our  existing  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  as  some  have 
.suggested,  but  rather  that  it  bring  together 
under  one  cabinet-level  officer  all  agencies 
now  concerned  with  the  technical  aspects 
of  environmental  pollution  and  control. 

Such  a  department  would  have  as  Its  base 
the  existing  Department  of  Mines  and  Min- 
eral Industries  which,  over  the  past  8  years, 
has  grown  Into  one  of  the  most  effective  arms 
now  existing  In  State  Government  to  fight 
environmental  pollution. 

To  it  would  be  added  technicians  from 
the  Department  of  Health's  Bureau  of  En- 
\-lronmental  Protection  .  .  .  Including  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  the  Air  Pollution 
Commission  and  the  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Section. 

From  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  would  come  the  Water  Power  Re- 
sources Board:  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Soil  Conservation  Commission; 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
the  Division  of  Mines  and  Quarries;  and 
from  the  State  Planning  Board,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

I  have  advocated  the  reorganization  and 
streamlining  of  State  Government  so  that 
we  eliminate  duplication  smd  deliver  the 
essential  services  at  less  cost  and  save  tax 
dollars. 

The  creation  of  such  a  department  is  a 
major  step  In  streamlining  State  Govern- 
ment and  Is  a  necessary  step  if  we  In  Penn- 
sylvania are  to  win  our  battle  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  survival! 


BISHOP  LAURISTON  L.  SCAIFE 
RETIRES  AS  EPISCOPAL  HEAD 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Buffalo  bade  oflQcial 
farewell  this  week  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Lauriston  L.  Scaife,  who  retired  after 
serving  as  bishop  since  1948.  He  was  the 
diocese's  seventh  bishop. 

During  his  22  years  as  leader  of  his 
western  New  York  flock.  Bishop  Scaife 
camo  to  be  known  and  loved  by  peoples 
of  all  faiths,  all  nationalities. 

During  tht  commencement  exercises 
last  Friday  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  the  coveted  chan- 
cellor's medal  ■was  bestowed  upon  the 
bishop. 

The  citation  credited  Bishop  Scaife 
with  displaying  those  Ideals  which  are 
the  very  bases  of  a  imiversity.  The  cita- 
tion continued: 
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Buffalo  could  have  had  no  greater  leader 
In  Its  midst  during  this  ecumenical  period. 

In  this  age  of  diversity,  when  the  affliction 
of  Babel  has  compounded  itself  and  separated 
men  from  men.  It  Is  a  rare  individual  who,  by 
his  character,  can  show  men  of  all  back- 
grounds that  they  are  Indeed  united  by  a 
common  humanity. 

Unusual  is  the  man  whose  warmth  can 
melt  the  barriers  which  impede  understand- 
ing and  goodwill.  The  man  we  honor  today 
has  demonstrated  these  attributes  in  his 
church,  his  community,  his  nation  and  bis 
world. 

His  outstanding  qualities  have  distin- 
guished him  as  a  leader  not  only  in  his 
church,  but  also  among  all  religious  com- 
munities. 

Bishop  Scaife  is  and  has  been  a  great 
spiritual  leader,  a  great  community  spirit 
whose  activities  regrettable  have  been 
sharply  reduced  recently  because  of  ill 
health,  forcing  his  retirement  at  this 
lime. 

In  a  feature  story  on  May  29,  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News  headlined 
Ellen  Taussig's  article:  "Lauriston  L. 
Scaife — 'Every  Inch  a  Bishop.' "  That's 
a  four-word  description  that  tells  the 
story  of  this  man. 

Following  is  the  newspaper  feature : 

Lauriston  L.  Scaite — "Evert  Inch  a  Bishop" 

(By  Ellen  Taussig) 

"I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

■Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  child  with  thy 
heavenly  grace;  that  he  may  continue  thine 
forever;  and  dally  Increase  In  thy  Holy  Spirit 
more  and  more,  until  he  come  Into  thy  ever- 
lasting kingdom." 

"Jesus  said,  'Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled: ye  believe  In  God,  believe  also  In  me. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions: 
If  It  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.' " 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the 
United  States  of  America  meets  the  three 
cycles  of  man's  days — birth,  life  and  death — 
In  part,  with  the  above  words 

Over  two  decades  throughout  her  Western 
New  York  Diocese,  they  have  been  pu-ayed 
and  declaimed  by  the  Rt.  Rev  Lauriston  L. 
Scaife,  a  large,  majestic-appearing  man,  with 
eyes  both  loving  and  keen,  who — with  raised 
chin  and  proud  bearing — has  thus  declared 
his  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  he 
has  said: 

"He  (Christ)  lived  a  life  deliberately  bal- 
anced between  the  new  and  the  old.  He  was 
and  Is  the  center  of  a  new  society  In  which 
power  Is  subordinated  to  love." 

Now  regretfully,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  will 
bid  her  seventh  bishop  farewell,  as  he  retires 
June  1. 

A  diocese  where  he  has  established  nine 
new  congregations  and  op)ened  many  new 
church  buildings,  and  whose  community  out- 
reach Is  reflected  In  the  founding,  during 
his  term,  of: 

The  Rendezvous,  a  teen-age  coffee  house 
in  South  Buffalo;  The  Southwestern  Area 
Migrant  Committee,  Fredonla;  St.  Augus- 
tine's Center,  an  urbem  mission  on  Hum- 
boldt Pkwy.,  and  St.  Phillip's  Community 
Center,  for  young  and  old,  on  Goodell  St. 

GAINS    IN    DIOCKSE 

A  diocese  where  Sunday  school  teachers 
have  Increased  from  600  to  1000  during  his 
office,  and  their  pupils  by  more  than  13(X). 

A  diocese  which  recently  established  Its 
own  charities  fund. 

Regret  at  Bishop  Scalfe's  departvire  how- 
ever, crosses  local  denominational  lines,  and 
reverberates  through  scores  of  churches 
around  the  world. 

For  during  his  bishopric,  he  has  looked 
over  the  tops  of  miters,  cithers  and  creeds 
to  the  origin  and  root  of  the  Christian  faJth. 

Recognized  as  x>erhaps  the  greatest  dlplo- 
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mat  In  the  U.S.  in  deadlng  with  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  Bishop  Scalfe  recently  was  osked 
what  thought  he  has  borne  in  mind  In  deal- 
ing with  so  many  denominations: 

•I  have  remembered."  he  replied,  "that 
Ood  has  no  particular  love  for  denomina- 
tions, but  an  Infllte  love  lor  people." 

GOD  HAS  LOVB  FOR  PCOPLJE 

"I  have  remembered  that  all  of  us.  Christ- 
ian or  Jew,  Moslem  or  Hindu  share  a  com- 
mon goal:  To  open  ourselves  to  His  love.  And 
I  have  tried  to  remember  that  a  necessary 
first  step  Is  for  us  to  open  ourselves  to  one 
another." 

In  presenting  the  Distinguished  Citizen's 
Achievement  Award  of  Canlsus  College  to 
BUhop  Scalfe  In  1966.  the  Very  Rev.  James 
J.  McGlnley.  S.J.,  said: 

"The  spirit  of  ecumenism  has  been  his 
possession  for  long  years  .  .  .  (he)  Is  a  com- 
bination of  patriotism  and  Intelligence,  laced 
with  patience  and  Christian  charity — a  good 
combination  for  the  youth  of  oiu'  land  to  be- 
hold in  their  day  of  trial  and  doubt." 

Bom  In  Milton.  Mass..  In  1907,  of  Pilgrim 
stock,  Laurlston  Livingston  Scalfe  was  drawn 
to  the  ministry  while  a  choirboy  of  12.  at  St. 
Michael's  Church  there.  The  inspiration  of 
the  rector.  Rev.  H.  Boyd  Edwards,  helped  seal 
his  decision. 

Even  earlier,  he  had  begun  study  of  the 
piano  and  organ,  an  Interest  he  has  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life. 

STUUIKU    PIANO,    OaOAX 

He  was  assistant  organist  at  both  Milton 
Academy,  his  preparatory  school,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Class  '31. 

Afterward,  he  taught  classical  language 
at  St.  Pauls  School.  Concord,  N.H.,  and  stud- 
led  at  Ootilngen  University,  Germany,  and 
at  Hanard  Graduate  School. 

General  Theological  Seminary  conferred 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  upon 
him  In  1937;  while  there  he  taught  New 
Testament  Greek. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  a  year 
lat«r.  and  began  his  ministry  as  curate  at 
St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 
after  which  he  served  successively  as  rector 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Newi>ort.  and 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburgh,  from 
where  he  was  called  here. 

SEBVXD    LN    WORLD    WAR    11 

During  World  War  11,  he  was  first,  a  prison 
chaplain,  and  later  was  assigned  aboard  -ship 
In  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Episcopal  diocese  of  Western  New 
Yorlt  unanimously  elected  him  bishop  on  the 
first  ballot.  Jan.  20.  1948.  to  succeed  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  J.  Davis  and  he  was  con- 
secrated May  13  of  that  year. 

"He  came  to  the  Diocese  at  a  critical  time." 
says  one  observer.  "Following  a  depression 
and  war.  It  was  badly  fractured — financially. 
socially  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  church- 
manshlp. 

Two  weeks  after  he  arrived,  he  met  the 
clergy  at  luncheon  and  told  them:  "I  am 
your  bishop,  and  I  want  to  be  so  In  more 
than  name." 

Ttien  he  circled  the  tables,  and  called  each 
man  there  by  name — there  were  about  70 — 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

"It  was  a  tribute  to  his  memory."  says  a 
minister  who  was  present,  "but  an  even 
greater  one  to  his  warmth  and  concern  for 
people.  To  tell  you  the  truth."  he  confessed, 
■Bishop  Scaife  knows  my  people  better  than 
I  do  today." 

Another  priest  says :  "He  was  every  inch 
a  bishop,  but  he  was  very  tender-hearted; 
he  was  wrung  by  people's  troubles.  If  he 
heard  someone  was  sick,  he  might  appear 
personally  at  the  hospital,  or  call  the  pa- 
tient's rectCH-. 

HX  WAS  A  QtnCK  STUDT 

"He   was   a   quick   study:    he   grasped   the 

salient  points  and  didn't  get  bogged  down 
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with  details.  He  thought  In  large  terms,  In 
the  grand  design. 

"Bishop  Scalfe  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
old.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  yet  he  was 
not   afraid    to    venture   into   new   territory. 

"He  had  good  balance  In  every  area — so- 
cial, theological  and  ecclesiastical." 

Dramatic  and  traumatic  events  and 
changes  have  taken  place  In  the  field  of 
religion  since  Bishop  Scalfe  came  to  Buffalo. 

The  vision  of  ChrlsU&n  unity  has  raised 
Its  head  higher  than  It  has  for  centuries. 
Across  It,  like  a  beneficent  shadow,  lies  the 
memory  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  who  called  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  which  emphasized 
the  unity  of  all  Christian  groups.  In  hope  of 
a  closer  relationship. 

Of  this  Bishop  Scalfe  says: 

"The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
eciunenical  councils  lies  In  their  providing 
a  place  for  Christians  to  get  together  and 
talk.  No  problem  is  ever,  solved  by  silence, 
least  of  all   a   theological  difference. 

TRIBUTS  TO  POPE  JOHN 

"Pope  John,  more  than  any  Individual  in 
the  20th  Century,  showed  the  rest  of  us  how 
to  love  our  neighbor,  while  respecting  his 
uniqueness." 

Bishop  Scalfe  expressed  his  own  views  on 
the  full  meaning  of  Christian  unity  In  an 
address  before  the  First  FYlday  Club  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  In  1965. 

"Pope  John  Is  largely  responsible  for  my 
being  here  today,"  he  told  his  listeners. 

His  remarks  sum  up  his  current  thoughts 
on  Interdenominational  reunion: 

The  bishop  Interpreted  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  Christian  reunion  as  "the  heaUng 
of  the  divisions  which  now  separate  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Protestant 
Christians,  and  the  reuniting  of  all  Chris- 
tians in  that  visible  unity  of  the  church 
which  consists  in  full  and  complete  com- 
munion m  faith,  In  discipline  and  in  the 
sacramental  life." 

He  defined  the  more  proximate  objective 
of  the  Christian  reunion  movement,  the 
Scumenlcal  Movement,  as: 

ECUICKNICAL  OBJECTIVK 

"The  removal  of  the  obstacles  of  unity — 
not  only  the  differences  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, discipline  and  liturgy,  but  the  mutual 
lack  of  knowledge  among  the  Christian 
bodies,  and  the  fears  and  suspicions  which 
have  sprung  up  between  them  as  a  result 
of  centuries  of  division  and  hostility." 

Finally,  he  encouraged  his  listeners  to  re- 
gard the  entire  work  of  Christian  reunion  as 
"the  work  of  God,  and  therefore,  a  work  to 
be  carried  forward  principally  by  the  power 
of  prayer." 

"Study  we  must  and  talk  we  may,"  de- 
clared Bishop  Scalfe,  "but  this  Is  one  house 
the  Lord  must  build,  or  the  builders  will 
labor  In  vain." 

The  Invitation  extended  by  Bishop  James 
A.  McNulty  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  to  hold 
the  ceremony  for  Bishop  Scalfe's  successor, 
the  Very  Rev.  Harold  B.  Robinson,  In  St. 
Joseph's  New  Cathedral  In  1967,  and  Bishop 
Scalfe's  acceptance,  set  a  Roman  Catholic- 
Protestant  Episcopal  precedent  In  this 
country. 

ON  iNTEsrArrH  aovancxs 

On  advances  In  interfalth — Roman  Cath- 
olic relationships,  specifically  during  his 
term  of  office.  Bishop  Scalfe  comments: 

"The  dealings  of  Roman  Catholics  with 
their  Christian  brethren  over  the  past  years, 
have  been  no  less  than  exemplary.  Currently, 
they  are  engaged  in  more  discussions  with 
more  separate  denominations  than  any  other 
Christian  body." 

Bishop  Scalfe,  who  ha«  represented  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  delegate  to  and  medi- 
ator with  the  Orthodox  Church  throughout 
the  world,  was  asked  what  he  felt  was  the 
value  of  the  closer  relationship  he  has  ef- 
fected between  the  two  churches. 

"I  pray,"  he  replied,  "that  the  work  that 
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has  been  done  In  Anglican-Orthodox  rela- 
tions has  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  love  be- 
tween brothers.  There  is  too  little  of  that  in 
this  world,  and  the  more  we  have  the  better 
fo«'  all  of  us." 

PABISHONEB'S  PROBLEM   TODAY 

What.  In  Bishop  Scalfe's  opinion.  Is  the 
greatest  stiimbllng  block  to  the  average  pa- 
rlshoner  today.  In  the  development  of  his 
religious  life? 

"Doubt  Is.  and  always  has  been,  the  great- 
est stumbling  block."  he  replies.  "Doubts 
about  whether  the  Church  Is  moving  too 
fast;  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Church  is 
moving  at  all;  doubts  about  the  future  and 
about  the  meaning  of  the  past. 

"And  doubt."  he  says,  "Is  merely  a  lack  of 
trust  In  whether  God  really  works  In  His 
world. 

"He  does." 

A  wide  spectrum  of  sociological  and  civic 
Issues  have  appeared,  particularly  during  the 
last  decade  of  Bishop  Scalfe's  service. 

They  ranged  from  race  relations  to  nalll- 
tary  service,  from  a  challenging  of  long- 
established  ethical  and  moral  percepts  to 
interpretation  and  usage  of  scientific  ad- 
vancements. 

In  1965.  Invited  to  deliver  a  major  address 
before  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Community  Improvement  hearing  on  hous- 
ing and  blight.  Bishop  Scalfe  declared: 

VIEWS  on   rousing 

"There  can  be  no  East  Side,  West  Side, 
North  or  South  Side,  in  dealing  with  this 
city- wide  problem. 

"We  are  to  work  man  to  man,  face  to 
face,  shoulder  to  shoulder — Negro  and  White, 
Christian  and  Jew,  as  brothers  sharing  not 
only  a  common  cause,  but  also  a  common 
Father. 

Does  the  bishop  feel  such  an  attitude  Is 
present  In  the  city  today? 

"While  I  believe  race  relations  here  have 
Improved  to  a  degree,"  he  repnarts,  "they  have 
not  come  as  far  as  I  had  hoped.  We  must 
guard  against  losing  the  ground  we  have 
taken  and  face  the  fact  that  our  common 
life  Is  far  more  Important  than  our  private 
predilections. 

"If  we  once  relax  and  allow  this  city  to 
split  Into  racial  factions,  each  with  Its  own 
special  interests,  we  shall  cease  to  have  a 
community  and  find  ourselves  In  the  midst 
of  a  battleground." 

To  questions  on  other  leading  Issues  of  the 
day  the  bishop  had  this  to  say: 

MATTER    OP    MORALITT 

Q — In  your  opinion,  are  we  In  the  midst 
of  a  drastic  change  in  the  morality  of  sex, 
or  Is  It  a  reformation  or  a  tangent? 

A — Regrettably,  every  generation  believes 
that  It  Invented  sex  and  sets  out  to  market  It 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  witnessing 
less  of  a  sexual  revolution,  than  a  new.  and 
rather  boring,  willingness  to  talk  about  what 
has  been  going  on  for  eons. 

Q — What  of  the  current  "rebellion"  of 
youth?  Where  In  your  Judgment  have 
parents  of  today's  unruly  youth  failed? 

A — "Failure"  is  a  relative  term  and  not 
one  I  necessarily  would  apply  to  the  parents 
of  today's  so-called  "unruly  youth." 

These  young  people  have  taken  most 
seriously,  the  values  of  their  elders:  Equality 
and  dignity  for  all  men.  the  necessity  of 
peace  among  nations,  the  Joys  of  the  good 
life  and  the  Importance  of  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  environment  which  sustains  us. 

However,  a  lesson  we  seem  to  have  ne- 
glected Is  that  passionate  ideals  do  not  re- 
place hard  work:  that  rhetoric  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  reason,  and  that  self-sacrlflclng 
love  brings  more  results  than  random,  ca- 
pricious violence. 

BIRTH    CONTROL,    DIVORCE 

Q — What  Is  the  Episcopal  Church's  atti- 
tude toward  birth  control,  abortion,  divorce 
and  remarriage? 


A — The  Episcopal  Church's  attitudes  to- 
ward birth  control,  abortion,  divorce  and 
remarriage  are  premised  on  the  primacy  of 
Charity. 

While  we  believe  that  children  are  a  bless- 
ing to  a  marriage,  we  also  feel  that  the  mar- 
riage partners  should,  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
own  consciences,  determine  for  themselves, 
how  many  children  will  contribute  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  marriage  relation- 
ship. 

Abortion  is  a  far  more  complex  matter 
and  one  which,  In  most  situations,  we  view 
with  alarm.  However,  certain  rare  and  un- 
usual circumstances  demand  special  pastoral 
considerations. 

The  Episcopal  Church  does  not  condone 
divorce.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of 
marriages  which  have  been  entered  into  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  we  have 
provisions  for  providing  ecclesiastical  annul- 
ments. 

Those  who  divorce  and  remarry  are  subject 
to  Individual  discipline.  In  all  these  cases, 
otur  desire  is  not  to  punish  or  condemn,  but 
to  restore  those  whose  lives  are  troubled  and 
disordered  to  the  full  life  of  the  Church. 

Christ  commissioned  us  to  love  and  forglvn 
sinners,  and  that  Is  our  first  Job. 

ON  THE  HUMAN  SffiE 

On  the  human  side.  Bishop  Scalfe  has 
brought  to  the  diocese  a  naturalness  of  man- 
ner and  conviviality  of  spirit  that,  of  them- 
selves, have  won  him  many  followers,  Includ- 
ing youthful  communicants. 

At  the  annual  ball  In  his  honor,  the  high- 
light of  the  evening  was  when  he  went  to 
the  piano  to  play  popular  tunes  to  the  de- 
light of  the  guests 

Despite  the  burden  of  his  office,  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  scholarship,  reserving  the 
right  to  personally  examine  young  ministers 
ordained  here  In  Greek.  Recently,  he  taught 
a  course  in  philosophy  and  religion  at  Canl- 
slus  College. 

The  Episcopal  Diocese's  seventh  bishop 
took  his  religion  home  to  the  large  whlte- 
brlck,  green-shuttered  house  at  36  Lincoln 
Parkway,  where  he  received  religious  person- 
ages from  throughout  the  world. 

CHAPEL  IN  HIS  HOME 

He  had  a  chapel  built  there.  It  was  de- 
signed SO  he  might  worship  as  master  of  his 
household  with  his  family,  while  still  retain- 
ing the  traditional  liturgical  place  of  a 
bishop. 

What  Is  the  message  of  Bishop  Scalfe.  as 
he  leaves  office?  What  encouragement  would 
he  give  and  what  pitfalls  would  he  point  out 
to  the  members  of  his  75  churches,  and  to 
Buffalo,  as  a  city? 

"I  would  like  to  remind  both  the  people 
of  the  church  and  the  people  of  the  city,"  he 
says,  "that  they  must  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  i>erfectlon  In  their  own  lives  and  the 
life  of  their  community. 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  'half  a  saint,' 
anj-more  than  there  Is  a  'partially  starving" 
child. 

"We  must  pray  constantly  that  Ood  will 
strip  us  of  our  pride  and  sin,  while  we  labor 
to  strip  our  city  of  Its  slums,  its  polluted  air. 
and  Its  racial  Injustice." 

Bishop  Scalfe  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Eleanor  M.  Camochan,  will  remain  In  Buffalo 
for  the  present. 


SUPPORTINQ  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
H.R.  15424 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  ST  QERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21  of  this  year,  this  body  took  a 
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decisive  step  towsird  the  revitalizatlon  of 
the  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  when  It 
voted  nearly  unanimously  in  favor  of 
amendments  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  one  of  the  307 
Members  of  this  body  who  voted  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  because  by  our  ac- 
tion we  have  expressed  our  commitment 
to  helping  our  merchant  marine  move 
back  into  contention  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing cargo  which  moves  to  and  from 
oui'  shores. 

The  307  to  1  vote  by  this  House  dem- 
onstrates that  there  is  overwhelming 
support  for  positive  action  that  will  re- 
verse the  downward  trend  which  has 
marked  American  maritime  affairs  for 
the  nearly  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  I  think  none  of  us 
labors  under  the  delusion  that  this  legis- 
lation will  correct  all  of  the  ills  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  These  Ills  have  been  de- 
veloping for  more  than  two  decades,  and 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
they  can  be  remedied  overnight.  We  have 
a  long  uphill  climb  in  front  of  us — one 
which  will  stretch  over  a  period  of  many 
years — before  we  can  be  assured  that  we 
have  become,  once  again,  a  major  mari- 
time power.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  have  finally  made  a  beginning— 
we  are,  at  long  last,  headed  on  the  proper 
course. 

The  significance  of  this  bill  lies  more 
in  the  concepts  which  it  embodies,  than 
in  the  actual  first  steps  toward  regaining 
our  position  among  the  seafaring  nations 
of  the  world.  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time,  we  have  ap- 
proved maritime  legislation  that  seeks 
to  Eissist  all  segments  of  the  merchant 
marine  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
national  maritime  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  subject  of 
the  inequities  which  existed  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  as  origi- 
nally written — although  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  whatever  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  34  years  ago,  that  legisla- 
tion has,  over  the  years,  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  only  one-third  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  has  left  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  virtually  without 
protection  against  the  predatory  com- 
petition of  foreign  merchant  vessels,  built 
by  cheap  labor  and  manned  by  cheap 
labor. 

There  have  been  some  Justifications 
advanced  for  the  fact  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  restricted  its  benefits 
so  narrowly.  At  the  time  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment, our  foreign  trade  was  primarily 
centered  on  the  liner  trade;  bulk-cargo 
carriage  constituted  only  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  Nation's  waterborne  Imports 
and  exports.  Perhaps  the  drafters  of  the 
1936  act  were  unable  to  foresee  what  ac- 
tually occurred — the  decline  of  the  liner 
trade  and  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
bulk  trade.  Certainly  I  do  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  legislators  who  drafted 
that  act  34  years  ago.  But  many  of  us 
have  long  regretted  both  the  Inflexibility 
of  the  1936  act,  and  the  even  greater 
inflexibility  of  those  who,  over  the  years, 
have  had  the  responsibility  for  its  ad- 
ministration. 

So  the  greatest  slgnlflcance  In  the  bill 
which  this  House  adopted  on  May  21 — 
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the  day  before  Maritime  Day — lies  In  the 
fact  that  its  provisions  are  less  restric- 
tive, and  its  goal  Is  to  operate  in  assist- 
ance of  all  elements  of  the  merchant 
marine,  whatever  relative  role  each  seg- 
ment inlght  currently  play  in  terms  of 
our  total  waterborne  foreign  commerce. 

This  legislation  is  not  perfect,  by  any 
means.  It  still  denies  some  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  major  segments  of  the  mari- 
time Industry.  It  does  not  offer  help, 
for  example,  in  either  building  or  oper- 
ating ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  In  serv- 
ice to  the  offshore  areas  of  Hawaii.  Alas- 
ka, Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam,  or  in  the  fish- 
ing industry.  But  it  does  extend  the 
begliming  of  some  forms  of  help  to  all 
of  these  segments,  as  well  as  to  all  of 
our  deep-sea  vessels  engsiged  in  inter- 
national trade. 

But  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  less  than 
perfect  scarcely  detracts  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  embodies,  and  from  the 
first  steps  that  it  proposes  to  begin  to 
remedy  the  years  of  neglect  of  this  Im- 
portant industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  received 
such  overwhelming  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  this  House,  that  it  represents  the 
joint  efforts  both  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  It  enjoys  virtually  the  imanlmous 
endorsement  of  all  segments  of  the  mari- 
time industry,  and  the  overwhelming 
support  of  maritime  management  and 
labor,  alike. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  long  time 
in  coming.  It  Is  my  earnest  hojie.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  will  witness  its  quick 
approval  in  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress, its  prompt  signing  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  its  speedy  implementation  by 
the  Maritime  Administration. 


ADDRESS  BY  CARL  FENICHEL, 
LEAGUE  SCHOOL  FOR  SERIOUSLY 
DISTURBED  CHILDREN 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
cellent address  of  Carl  Fenichel,  Ed.  D., 
director  of  the  League  School  for  Seri- 
ously Disturbed  Children  in  Brooklyn, 
which  was  delivered  at  the  school's  17th 
annual  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  May  9, 1970. 

When  the  league  school  was  founded 
in  1953  there  were  no  day  schools  in  the 
country  for  mentally  ill  children  diag- 
nosed as  schizophrenic.  During  the  past 
17  years  the  school  has  won  national 
and  international  recognition  for  dem- 
onstrating that  seriously  disturbed  chil- 
dren, previously  institutionalized  as  hope- 
less, can  remain  at  home  within  the 
family  and  be  helped  within  the  aan- 
mimlty. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  con- 
tents of  Dr.  Fenichel's  address  which 
outlines  some  of  the  more  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  school.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  of  this  body  will  concur  In  his 
concluding  statement  that  "every  child — 
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no  matter  how  disturbed  or  disabled — 
is  entitled  to  achieve  his  full  potential 
and  to  live  with  human  dignity  in  the 
family  of  man,"  His  remarks  follow: 

AOOKESS  BT   Caul  Fenichel,  Ed.  D. 

Receat  tragic  events  In  Cambodia  suid  on 
ihe  Kent  State  campus  have  dimmed  our 
memories  of  what  happened  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  when  the  world  watched  and 
waited  anxiously  as  three  astronauts  strug- 
gled for  survival  in  outer  space  close  to  the 
edere  of  disaster  The  Impact  of  that  near- 
tragedy  Impelled  many  of  iis  to  Identify  close- 
ly with  the  anguish  of  other  human  beings 
bordering  on  the  brink  of  doom.  After  four 
long  days  and  nights  of  harrowing  suspense, 
there  was  wide  global  relief  and  rejoicing 
when  these  three  men  touched  earth  again. 

This  afternoon  I'd  like  to  bring  you  up-to- 
date  on  the  rescue  of  three  other  human 
beings  that  will  never  make  the  front-page 
headlines  It  concerns  three  of  our  own  boys 
who  had  been  trapped  In  the  long,  dark  ter- 
ror of  mental  Illness  and  whose  future  looked 
equally  grim  and  hopeless  when  they  flr«t 
come  to  League  School.  For  many  years  the 
disordered  minds  of  these  three  boys  were 
far  out  In  space,  hovering  on  the  thin  edge 
of  life.  Today  we  can  all  proudly  rejoice  for 
our  three  boys  have  now  been  returned  to 
earth  and  have  rejoined  the  human  family. 

When  Simon  was  admitted  to  League 
School  six  years  ago.  he  was  diagnosed  as 
autistic,  ritualistic  and  withdrawn.  His 
thinking  was  seriously  disturbed  and  dis- 
torted. He  had  no  self-control  and  no  ability 
or  desire  to  relate  to  people.  After  fcur  years 
of  education  and  rehabilitation  at  the  League 
School.  Simon  was  grsulually  and  successfully 
absorbed  into  a  full-time  regular  Junior  high 
program  where  his  scholastic  and  social 
skills  showed  continued  Improvement.  This 
June  he  will  be  graduating  with  superior 
grades  of  90  and  above  in  all  but  one  subject. 
Simon  Is  now  the  pride  and  joy  of  all  his 
Junior  high  teachers  who  have  told  us  how 
much  they  will  miss  him  when  he  moves  on 
to  high  school  In  September. 

Then  there  Is  Perry  who.  when  he  came  to 
us  ten  years  ago,  was  considered  a  classical 
case  of  childhood  schizophrenia.  He  was 
overwhelmed  ^y  an.xleties.  phobias,  com- 
pulsions and  confused  thinking  that  he 
found  It  hard  to  hold  on  to  minimal  con- 
tact with  reality.  After  seven  years  of  slow 
but  steady  progress.  Perry  was  able  to  more 
on  from  League  School  to  high  school  where 
he  made  a  fine  adjustment.  This  June.  Perry 
will  be  graduating  from  high  school  with 
excellent  grades  and  in  September  be  will 
be    entering   a    BrookyLn    college. 

The  third  boy  is  Ray  who  came  to  league 
Sc^  >cl  14  years  ago,  diagnosed  as  hopelessly 
psychotic,  withdrawn,  disorganized  and  un- 
able to  relate  to  people  or  objects.  Today  I 
am  proud  to  annotince  that  this  once  severely 
disturbed  boy  Is  now  a  well-functioning 
young  man  of  23  and  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks  Ray  will  be  graduating  from  a 
college  Ir  New  England  with  highest  aca- 
demic honors. 

We  are  happy  to  share  these  heartening 
news  Items  with  all  of  you  good  friends  and 
supporters  .-ho  have  made  It  possible  for  us 
to  reach  out  and  bring  many  of  our  lost 
children  back  to  earth. 

Today  we  are  gathered  here  to  remember 
and  to  renew  a  commitment  to  the  pioneer- 
ing achievements  of  League  School  which 
over  these  past  17  years  has  broken  through 
much  of  the  doom  and  despair  that  have 
darkened  the  lives  of  deeply  disturbed 
children  and  their  families. 

While  the  Unp«ict  and  significance  of  our 
School  gains  greater  momentum  and  glows 
ever  brighter  with  each  passing  year.  It  seems 
to  many  of  us  that  much  of  the  world  out- 
side has  Uttle  to  glow  about.  In  fact,  each 
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morning's  headlines  make  many  of  our  staff 
and  our  visitors  wonder  on  which  side  of  the 
League  School  door  does  sanity  live — outside 
or  In?  It  Is  a  sad  and  bitter  commentary  on 
the  so-called  "normal"  world  outside  that  all 
too  often  our  small  corner  of  earth  In  Brook- 
lyn— devoted  exclusively  to  the  most  dis- 
turbed, disordered  and  disorganized  cbll- 
dren — Is  a  shining  sanctuary  of  peace, 
serenity,  security  and  sanity  in  contrast  to 
the  mad,  violent,  unsafe  and  corroding 
world  outside  the  League  School  doors. 

As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the  TO's  the 
new  "In"  word  on  the  tonguee  and  minds  of 
millions  of  concerned  Americans  is  "ecol- 
ogy"— the  science  of  man's  interaction  with 
his  physical  and  human  environment.  The 
alarm  Is  sounding  and  spreading  across  our 
nation  and  the  world  that  mankind  Is  foul- 
ing his  own  nest  and  plundering  his  home 
on  earth,  and  that  nature's  deadliest  para- 
site and  murderer  Is  man  himself.  We  are 
waking  to  the  urgent  need  for  Immediate 
and  drastic  action  against  the  prospect  of 
self-extermination  that  faces  all  humanity 
by  the  erosion  and  waste  of  our  resources 
and  the  pollution  of  our  land,  our  water  and 
our  air. 

But  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  fully 
awakened  to  the  pollution  of  our  hearts  and 
minds  by  an  agonizing  war,  racism,  poverty, 
perpetual  violence  and  hate,  dehumanizatlon 
and  Indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  hungry 
and  the  handicapped — each  of  which  is  as 
fatAlly  poisonous  to  our  human  environment 
as  the  physical  pollution  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  live. 

We  know  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions 
to  the  multitude  of  frightening  and  com- 
plex problems  that  confront  our  world  to- 
day. And  yet  there  are  some  Important  les- 
sons that  our  League  School  experiences  have 
taught  us  which  I  believe  should  make  us 
feel  a  little  more  hopeful  about  our  chances 
for  survival  and  for  shaping  a  better  world 
tomorrow. 

The  basic  lesson  Is  that  progress  In  a  de- 
mocracy doeen't  Just  happen.  It  comes  from 
the  aroused  and  enlightened  conscience  and 
action  of  Its  citizens.  All  change  starts  with 
people.  The  League  School  didn't  just  hap- 
pen. The  League  School  is  people  who  made 
things  happen. 

During  the  early  years  of  League  School,  Its 
chances  for  survival  looked  dismal  Indeed 
They  were  years  of  endless  struggle  trying 
to  keep  our  doors  open  and  our  untried  ideas 
alive  as  we  faced  the  dally  specter  of  unpaid 
bills  and  the  weekly  crisis  of  meeting  the 
perennial  payroll.  We  had  no  wealthy  bene- 
factors,  no  endowment  funds,  no  foundation 
grants,  no  government  assistance,  no  com- 
munity support.  We  were  rich  In  nothing  but 
hope  and  the  resolute  will  of  a  small  band  of 
people  filled  with  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
armed  with  the  moral  imperative  that  men- 
tally sick  children  must  not  be  excluded  from 
the  human  race. 

True,  the  opening  of  our  School  was  grate- 
fully welcomed  by  parents  as  the  answer  to 
their  prayers  and  dreams  of  finding  a  place 
that  would  keep  their  child  out  of  the  state 
hospital.  And  yet  for  several  years  after  our 
pioneering  day  school  program  was  launched 
It  met  with  little  or  no  acceptance  or  sup- 
port by  professionals,  government  agencies 
or  citizens  In  the  community. 

We  know  that  old  habits  and  traditions 
die  hard.  Exclusion  and  Isolation  had  been 
society's  prescription  for  the  mentally  111 
down  through  the  ages.  Even  In  the  en- 
Ughtened  30th  century,  separation  of  the 
deeply  disturbed  child  from  his  family  was 
widely  advocated  and  justified  by  profession- 
als on  the  assumption  that  the  child's  men- 
tal and  emotional  disorders  were  caused  by 
the  disturbances  and  Inadequacies  of  his 
parents. 

We  found  most  of  our  parents  no  more  dls- 
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turbed  tlian  most  other  parents.  Nor  could 
we  uncover  any  evidence  In  the  early  histor- 
ies of  our  children  that  they  had  suffered  re- 
jection or  parental  deprivation.  What  we 
found  Instead  were  parents  who  had  to  go 
through  iUe  witii  the  shattering  e.xperience 
of  having  a  seriously  disturbed  child  and 
whose  personal  grief  and  anguish  were  made 
heavier  by  professionals  who  put  ambiguous 
labels  on  their  chlid  and  the  finger  of  blame 
on  them  as  partats. 

The  League  School  refused  to  accept  hos- 
pitalization as  the  best  and  only  resort  for 
all  mentally  disturbed  children.  What  we 
struggled  to  achieve  were  more  humane  and 
more  effective  strategies  and  services  that 
would  give  these  children  the  cimifort  and 
care  of  home  and  school  In  place  of  the  dead- 
end, cold-storage  containment  of  the 
hospital. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  League 
School  began,  while  there  were  day  school 
programs  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  mute, 
the  retarded,  the  cerebral  palsied  and  the 
brain-Injured,  there  were  none  for  the  seri- 
ously disturbed  child.  At  that  time  It  was  the 
general  belief  of  nearly  every  mental  health 
authority  that  education  could  do  little  or 
nothing  for  children  as  disturbed  as  ours.  The 
•treatment  most  recommended  tut  rarely 
available  and  much  too  costly  for  most  fami- 
lies was  psychotherapy.  And  yet  the  few  ex- 
perienced psychotherapists  able  and  willing 
to  work  with  severely  disturbed  children 
admitted  having  little  or  no  success. 

With  each  passing  year  League  School  has 
made  it  increasingly  evident  that  teachers 
trained  in  special  education  have  an  impor- 
tant therapeutic  as  well  as  educational  con- 
tribution to  make  and  that — with  the  sup- 
portive skills  of  other  clinical  disciplines — 
the  school  day  in  a  therapeutic  classroom  can 
do  more  for  the  mental  health  and  emotional 
growth  of  the  deeply  disturbed  child  than  a 
few  weekly  hours  of  psychotherapy  In  a 
mental  health  clinic  or  on  a  psychiatric 
couch. 

Gradually,  the  quiet  story  of  our  work 
began  to  spread  and  eventually  what  was 
happening  on  an  obscure  little  street  In 
Brooklyn  became  known  to  parents  and  pro- 
fessionals across  the  cities  and  towns  of 
America  and  beyond.  Today  our  schoolhouse 
has  become  a  place  of  almost  dally  pilgrim- 
age as  more  and  more  state  and  private 
hospitals,  clinics,  mental  health  boards,  and 
boards  of  education  are  hoping  and  planning 
to  start  similar  day  school  programs  as  an 
essential  community  faclUty  to  help  dis- 
turbed children.  As  Governor  Rockefeller  de- 
clared when  he  came  to  dedicate  our  new 
building  about  two  and  a  half  years  £igo: 
"Professionals  from  six  continents  beat  a 
path  to  the  League  School  to  learn  how  to 
establish  similar  stations  of  hope  for  dis- 
turbed children." 

The  teachers  and  clinicians  at  League 
School  work  untiringly  to  stir  and  waken  the 
closed  and  disabled  minds  of  children;  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  withdrawn  ones  who 
live  In  silence  and  In  solitude;  to  quiet  and 
comfort  the  wild,  explosive  ones  and  help 
them  find  the  peace  that  comes  with  self- 
control;  to  bring  order  and  purfjoee  to  the 
chaotic  minds  of  the  mentally  disordered  so 
that  they  can  begin  to  make  sense  of  a 
world  they  cannot  cop)e  with  or  understand. 

Our  program  has  succeeded  in  rehabilitat- 
ing many  children  who  might  otherwise 
have  to  spend  and  end  their  days  vegetating 
in  institutions.  It  has  enabled  us  to  reach 
and  teach  many  children  considered  inac- 
cessible and  uneducable.  It  has  furthered  the 
emotional  growth  of  severely  disorganized 
children  by  helping  them  develop  the  many 
skills  needed  to  play,  work  and  relate  appro- 
priately with  others.  Through  the  years  our 
program  has  made  it  possible  for  many  of 
our  children  to  move  on  to  regular  or  special 
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classes  In  the  New  York  City  school  system,  to 
learn  vocational  skills  and  work  habits,  hold 
down  jobs,  earn  a  livelihood  and  lead  mean- 
ingful and  useful  lives. 

Now  we  don't  want  anyone  to  go  away 
from  here  with  the  Idea  that  we  don't  know 
the  bitter  taste  of  failure.  No  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  help  each  child — we  don't  al- 
ways succeed.  When  you  work  with  children 
as  sick  as  ours,  dedication  is  no  substitute 
for  knowledge.  Even  with  the  most  tender 
loving  care,  expert  handling  and  sensitive 
understanding,  the  knowledge  and  skills 
available  today  In  the  fields  of  special  edu- 
cation, psychiatry,  psychology,  neurology  and 
biochemistry  are  neither  adequate  nor  pre- 
cise enough  to  help  every  child.  Despite  all 
our  efforts  and  hopes,  we  realize  that  some 
of  our  children  will  have  to  spend  interludes 
or  entire  lifetimes  within  a  totally  supportive 
sheltered  environment. 

Our  field  needs  far  more  information  on 
how  handicapped  children  learn  and  why 
many  of  them  fall.  And  yet  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  until  we  reach  that  heavenly  state  of 
absolute  wisdom  before  we  start  working 
to  help  these  children.  While  we  are  humbly 
aware  of  the  serious  gaps  in  professional 
knowledge,  we  know  too  that  because  of  a 
shortage  of  funds  and  a  surplus  of  indiffer- 
ence much  of  what  has  been  learned  over 
the  past  few  decades  is  not  being  used  to 
help  most  mentally  and  emotionally  handi- 
capped children. 

This  was  brought  Into  sharp  focus  In  the 
recently  completed  study  by  tlie  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Health  of  Children  which 
was  established  four  years  ago  on  a  mandate 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  The  Commission's 
Final  Report,  which  Is  the  work  of  the  na- 
tion's outstanding  authorities  In  the  mental 
health  field,  has  now  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  It  presents  hundreds  of  pages  of 
damning  evidence  on  the  shameful  plight  of 
our  mentally  ill  and  other  handicapped 
children. 

Here  are  a  few  direct  quotes  from  the 
Pinal  Report  on  how  our  children  are  being 
shortchanged  by  national  neglect  and  in- 
difference: 

"We  proclaim  we  are  a  nation  devoted  to 
Its  young.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  dismayed  by 
the  violence,  frustration  and  discontent 
among  our  youth  and  by  the  sheer  numbers 
of  emotionally,  mentally,  physically  and  so- 
cially handicapped  youngsters  In  our  midst. 
It  Is  shocking  to  know  that  thousands  of 
children  are  still  excluded  from  our  schools, 
that  millions  in  need  go  untreated,  and  that 
many  still  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition." 

Summarizing  the  Joint  Commission's  study 
are  two  simple  declarative  sentences  which 
reveal  our  nation's  lack  of  concern  for  men- 
tally, emotionally  and  ph>-slcally  handi- 
capped children:  "There  is  not  a  single  com- 
munity in  this  country  which  provides  an 
acceptable  standard  of  services  for  its  men- 
tally 111  children  .  .  .  We  have  knowledge 
and  the  resources  to  remedy  many  of  these 
conditions  yet  we  lack  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  do  so." 

People  and  nations  show  their  genuine 
commitment  not  by  what  they  say — but  by 
what  they  do.  We  say  that  our  children  are 
America's  most  precious  resource.  Let's  see 
how  precious  they  really  are.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Johnson  administration  appropriated 
over  1  billion  dollars  to  support  the  price  of 
cotton  and  1/20  that  amount  for  children's 
mental  health  services.  By  our  actions  which 
do  we  value  more — our  cotton  or  our 
children? 

Recently,  the  Nixon  administration  vetoed 
a  budget  of  19  billion  dollars  for  our  nation's 
health,  education  and  welfare  services  be- 
cause it  was  excessive  and  infiationary — but 
approved  a  budget  of  23  billion  for  a"war 
in  Vietnam  with  no  questions  asked.  By  our 
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actions  which  do  we  value  more — warfare 
or  welfare,  killing  or  helping  children? 

The  Joint  Commission's  Report  on  the 
critic.al  shortage  or  non-existence  of  educa- 
tional and  other  services  lor  the  mentally 
handicapped  comes  as  no  surprise  to  heart- 
sick parents  and  frustrated  professionals 
seeking  to  place  children  desperately  In  need 
of  Immediate  help  who  end  up  nowhere  ex- 
cept on  long  waiting  lists  that  grow  longer 
each  day. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  shortage  is  money. 
Since  special  education&l  programs  cost  more 
than  regular  educational  programs  there  Is 
a  greater  reluctance  to  spend  funds  for  the 
handicapped.  Where  such  funds  are  made 
available  they  are  almost  always  used  for  the 
mildly  handicapped  who  are  likely  to  need 
less  help  and  at  a  cheaper  per  ct^lta  cost 
than  the  more  severe  cases. 

Over  the  years  our  League  School  policy 
of  working  with  the  most  severely  disturbed 
has  been  questioned  by  many  who  claim 
that  ours  is  too  costly  a  program  for  children 
with  so  poor  a  prognosis.  We  know  of  at  least 
three  educational  facilities  in  New  York  City 
that  had  been  working  with  severely  dis- 
turbed children  up  to  this  year  but  who  now 
have  decided  to  change  their  admissions  pol- 
icy and  take  only  the  mildly  disturbed  whose 
improvement  will  be  surer  and  cheaper. 

So  there  it  is:  the  children  who  need  help 
most  usually  end  up  getting  little  or  nothing 
because  it  costs  too  much  and  takes  too  long. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  America, 
which  puts  no  ceilings  on  what  it  ^ends  on 
a  barbaric  war  In  Asia  and  on  Journeys  to 
dead  planets,  to  reverse  Its  priorities  and  stop 
putting  price  tags  on  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren— normal  or  handicapped.  The  worth  of 
our  society  and  its  people  will  be  judged  not 
by  Its  wealth  or  weaponry  but  by  Its  dedi- 
cation to  human  needs. 

All  over  our  nation  are  desperate  parents 
searching  for  a  more  decent  destiny  for  their 
handicapped  children.  And  all  around  them 
are  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  blind  to  the 
needs  and  deaf  to  the  cries  of  these  children. 
The  cries  of  these  children  should  be  thun- 
dering In  the  ears  and  minds  of  all  America. 
We  must  waken  our  people  and  our  govern- 
ment to  an  essential,  moral  and  democratic 
principle:  that  every  child — no  matter  how 
disturbed  or  disabled — Is  entitled  to  achieve 
his  full  potential  and  to  live  with  human 
dignity  in  the  .family  of  man. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  an  effort  to  more  closely  determine  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  my  constitu- 
ents I  conduct  a  thorough  poll  by  mail. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  north- 
east Philadelphia,  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing section  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  total  population  of  the  district  is  now 
approaching  500,000  with  the  post  ofiBce 
household  count  now  at  141.378. 

All  of  us  know  the  frustration  of  try- 
ing to  get  our  constituents'  views.  The 
jjopulatlon  explosion  has  made  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  talk  to  but  a  fraction 
of  our  constituents.  I  have  found  that 
using  a  questionnaire  gives  every  family 
I  represent  in  the  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  its  views. 
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With  the  imanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  enter  my  current  poll  in  the 
Record : 

CONCSESSMAN    JoSHUA    ElLBEKO    WaMTS    YOUS 

Opinion 

June,  1970. 

Dear  Friend:  As  your  Congressman,  I  am 
called  on  to  vote  in  your  behalf  on  a  grow- 
number  of  Increasingly  complex  queetlons 
affecting  the  future  of  t^e  Nation  and  the 
lives  of  each  one  of  us. 

None  of  these  questions  lend  themselves 
to  easy  answers  and  frequently  I  am  called 
upon  to  vote  with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no." 

I  believe  that  to  do  my  job  more  effectively 
I  must  know  bow  you  are  thinking  on  the 
Issues.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  return  home 
every  weekend  to  meet  with  our  community 
groups  and  to  talk  with  as  many  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  as  possible. 

But  the  days  are  never  long  enough  While 
I  speak  v«rith  many  people  I  realize  that  they 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  our  Northeast 
Philadelphia  community,  now  approaching 
a  half-million  In  population. 

That  is  why  it  is  Important  that  you  take 
a  few  minutes  from  your  busy  life  to  answer 
this  questionnaire.  The  job  of  governing  the 
United  States  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Please  fold  according  to  the  instructions 
and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Your 
answers  will  be  confidential.  The  results  of 
this  poU  wUl  be  mailed  to  every  household 
in  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

Because  the  technical  requirements  of  a 
poll  like  this  sometimes  restrict  the  range  of 
{Kjsslble  answers,  I  welcome  any  additional 
comments  you  may  have.  Thank  you  for  your 
consideration  and  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Joshua  Eilberc. 

1.  a.  Do  you  believe  that  inflation  is  under 
control? 

b.  If  not  where  has  inflation  hurt  you  the 
most?  (check  one) 

(1)  Food 

( 2 )  Housing 

(3)  Education 

(4)  Transportation 

(5)  Clothing 

(6)  Medical  Costs 

( 7 )  Taxes 

c.  Do  you  think  Increased  unemployment 
is  an  acceptable  way  to  curb  Inflation? 

2.  Which  tax  do  you  resent  the  most? 
(check  one) 

(a)  Federal  Income 

(b)  State  sales 

(c)  Local  real  estate 

3.  Do  you  think  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  are  adequate? 

4.  Non-essential  government  spending 
must  be  cut.  If  you  were  writing  the  Federal 
budget,  which  program  would  you  cut  first? 
(check  one) 

(a)  Crime 

( b )  Defense 

(c)  Education 

(d)  Foreign  Aid 

(e)  Highways 

(f)  Housing 

(g)  Pollution  control 
(h)  Space 

(1)   WeUare 

6.  Would  you  Increase  or  cut  Federal  aid 
to: 

(a)  Elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools? 

(b)  Private  and  parochial  schools? 

(c)  Colleges  and  universities? 

6.  a.  'Which  of  the  following  constitutes 
the  most  serious  threat  to  your  health  and 
the  health  of  your  children?  (check  one) 

(1)  Air  pollution 

(2)  Water  pollution 

(3)  Noise  pollution 

b.  Who  do  you  think  has  the  greatest 
responsibility  for  curbing  pollution?  (check 
one) 
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( 1 )  Government 

(2)  Private  Industry 

(3)  The  private  citizen 

7.  a.  I  do  not  support  an  Increase  In  first 
class  maU  postage  to  elgbt  cenU.  Do  you? 

b.  Rather.  I  beUeve  Junk  mall  rates  should 
be  substantially  Increased  to  pay  their  own 
way.  Do  vou  agree? 

c.  I  support  strict  prohibition  of  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  pornography.  Do  you  agree? 

8  a.  Do  you  support  a  Vietnam-type  com- 
mitment In  Cambodia  and  Laos? 

b.  Do  you  believe  we  should  withdraw 
from  Vietnam? 

c.  If  yes,  do  you  think  we  are  withdraw- 
ing fast  enough? 

9.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
sell  Phantom  jets  to  Israel? 

10.  a.  Do  you  feel  personally  threatened  by 
crime  on  the  streets? 

b  Do  ycu  think  the  police  should  be  able 
to  enter  your  home  and  search  It  without 
first  knocking  on  your  door? 

c.  Do  you  think  persons  outside  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  should  be  allowed  to  see 
your  Income  tax  return? 

11.  a  Would  you  reduce  first  offender  pen- 
alties for  p>osseeslon  of  marijuana? 

b.  Would  you  Increase  the  penalties  for 
those  who  sell  drugs  to  school  children? 

12.  Do  you  think  that  18.  19,  and  20  year 
olds  should  be  permitted  to  vote? 

13  Do  you  think  Associate  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  should  remain  on  the  Supreme 
Court' 

14  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most 
pressing  problems  facing  America  today? 
Please  list  In  order  of  urgency. 

15.  What  one  problem  In  the  Northeast  Is 
of  most  concern  to  you? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  the  true  measure  of  this  man  that 
he  is  admired  and  respected  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  House  Members 
when  I  say  that  John  McCormack  will  be 
fondly  remembered  by  all  who  have 
known  and  served  with  him. 


June  3,  1970 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ABENDS  MARKS 
27TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS  HOUSE 
REPUBLICAN   WHIP 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER 
McCORMACK 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  John  McCormack  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  to  his  country 
and  especially  to  this  body. 

Throughout  his  more  than  40  years  in 
the  House,  Speaker  McCormack's  thor- 
ough dedication  to  his  work,  his  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  his  kindness  and  under- 
standing have  set  a  worthy  example  for 
all  who  have  served  with  him. 

During  liis  remarkable  career.  John 
McCormack  has  consistently  fought  for 
legislation  with  direction,  purpose,  and 
effectiveness — legislation  that  has  bene- 
fited every  citizen  of  this  country. 

Under  hLs  leadership  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  some  of  our  most  pressing  nation- 
al problems  were  faced  with  landmark 
legislation  the  end  result:  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  the  Environmental  Quality  Act 
of  1969.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1963 — the  list  goes  on. 

To  John  McCormack,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  a  full-time  Job. 
Few  men  who  have  ever  served  here  have 
served  with  such  total  dedication.  Yet 
despite  his  many  obligations  as  Speaker, 
John  McCormack  always  found  time  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  each  Member 
and  to  extend  to  each  of  us  his  wise 
counsel  and  courtesy. 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 


OF    nXINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tnily  great  men  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  marks  an  important 
anniversary  today.  It  was  just  27  years 
ago  that  the  Honorable  Leslie  C.  Arenbs 
became  the  Republican  whip  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Les  Arends  long  ago  established  a  rec- 
ord for  having  served  in  the  position  of 
whip  longer  than  any  other  Member  in 
history.  In  fact,  that  record  was  previ- 
ously held  by  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, Congressman  Harry  Englebright  of 
California,  who  served  as  Republican 
whip  from  1933  until  his  death  In  1943, 
altogether  about  11  years.  Les  Arends 
has  thus  served  as  Republican  whip  16 
years  longer  than  any  other  Member. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  country 
and  for  his  party  that  Les  Arends  came 
to  Congress  as  a  relatively  young  man. 
He  is  now  completing  his  18th  consecu- 
tive term  as  Representative  from  the 
17th  Congressional  District,  which  ad- 
joins on  the  north  and  east  of  the  22d 
District  which  I  have  represented  for  the 
past  12  years.  Les  Arends  has  seen  a  lot 
of  histor>-  made  during  his  36  years  in 
Congress.  I  believe  that  laerhaps  the  sin- 
gle most  important  element  in  his  suc- 
cess as  a  party  leader  has  been  his  ability 
to  bring  people  together.  No  whip  in 
such  a  controversial  body  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  could  be  successful 
without  the  ability  to  get  other  people  to 
join  in  advancing  their  party's  cause. 
Les  Arends  possesses  this  ability  in  the 
highest  degree.  And  to  this  quality  can  be 
attributed  some  of  the  most  stirring  Re- 
publican legislative  victories  during  his 
long  service  as  GOP  whip  of  the  House. 
Randall  B.  Ripley,  in  his  book  "Party 
Leaders  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  1967,  tells  us: 

The  name  Whip  was  not  formally  applied 
to  a  Member  In  the  House  until  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.    / 

Before  then  Meml>ers  functioned  as 
whips  only  in  connection  with  important 
legislation  on  which  there  was  a  close 
division  between  the  parties. 

The  first  whip  was  a  Republican, 
James  Tawnrfy,  appointed  by  Speaker 
Reed  in  1897.  The  following  list  of  whips 
and  their  terms  of  service  Is  taken  from 
Mr.  Ripley's  book: 

DEMOCRATS 

Oscar  Underwood.  Alabama,  1900-01. 
James  Uoyd.  Missouri,  1901-08. 


Thomas  Bell.  Georgia,  1913-16(?). 
Wmiam  Oldfield,  Arkansas,  1921-28. 
John  McDuffie,  Alabama,  1929-33. 
Arthur  Greenwood,  Indiana,  1933-35. 
Patrick  Boland,  Pennsylvania,  1935-42. 
Robert  Ramspeck,  Georgia,  1942-45. 
John  Sparkman,  Alabama,  1946. 
John  McCormack,  Massachusetts,  1947-49, 
1953-55. 
Percy  Priest,  Tennessee,  1949-53. 
Carl  Albert,  Oklahoma,  1955-62, 
Hale  Boggs,  Louisiana,  1962-. 

REPUBLICANS 

James  Tawney,  Minnesota,  1897-1905. 
James  Watson.  Indiana,  1905-09. 
John  Dwlght,  New  York,  1909-13. 
Charles  Burke.  South  Dakota,  1913-15. 
Charles  Hamilton,  New  York.  1915-19. 
Harold  Knutson,  Minnesota,  1919-23. 
Albert  Vestal,  Indiana,   1923-31. 
Carl  Bachmann,  West  Virginia,  1931-33. 
Harry  Englebright,  California,  1933-43, 
Leslie  Arends,  Illinois.  1943-. 


GREECE  AND  OUR  OWN 
SELF-INTEREST 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
17604,  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1971  passed  the 
House  on  May  20.  Included  among  its 
provisions  was  an  authorization  for  S50 
million  for  financing  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  NATO  infrastructure  program. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Rivers),  asked  and  was  granted  permis- 
sion that  all  Members  have  5  legislative 
days  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 
Because  of  the  particular  authorization 
to  which  I  have  referred  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  relation- 
ship that  should  exist  between  our  coun- 
try and  Greece.  The  liberalism  that  is 
said  to  be  a  reflection  of  true  democracy 
has  obviously  mislead  us  somewhere 
along  the  way.  The  morning  paper  tells 
us  that.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  liberalism, 
the  kind  that  burns  down  college  build- 
ings and  views  riots  in  the  streets  with 
complacency,  that  has  given  many  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  a  wholly  dis- 
torted view  of  Greece  and  its  govern- 
ment today.  Although  I  think  that  we 
do  ourselves  and  the  Greek  people  a  dis- 
service in  adopting  this  attitude.  I  think 
it  very  much  more  important  that  in 
doing  so  we  tend  to  forget  our  own  na- 
tional self-interest,  the  responsibilities 
that  we  share  with  the  other  members  of 
all  NATO,  and  thereby  seriously  limit 
the  hard  objectivity  with  which  we 
should  be  viewing  the  Mediterranean 
area  today. 

Some  perceptive  realist  once  said 
that: 

Self-interest  is  not  only  a  legitimate  but 
a  fundamental  cause  for  national  policy,  one 
which  needs  no  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 

Those  wise  words  are  being  dis- 
regarded today.  A  person  with  any  real 
understanding  of  what  is  best  for  this 
country  cannot  but  wonder  why  we  have 
a  national  policy  toward  Greece  that  is 
anything  short  of  total  cooperation.  It* 
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location  is  of  great  strategic  significance 
to  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  massive  Soviet  incursion  into 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
equally  massive  assistance  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  granting  to  the  Arab 
countries  in  furtherance  of  the  explo- 
sive situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviet  Union  well  knows  where  its  self- 
interest  lies. 

We  are  constantly  being  reassured  that 
international  communism  is  no  longer  a 
monolithic  conspiracy.  We  are  told  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  war.  We 
are  begged  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
really  want  world  peace.  These  are  things 
that  we  are  asked  to  believe.  But  are 
these  views  acceptable  in  the  light  of 
the  Russian  attitude  in  the  Middle  East? 
For  that  matter  are  they  believable  in 
the  light  of  Hungary,  Berlin,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Vietnam? 

The  national  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  clearly  dictates  that  we 
should  accept  our  friends  and  allies 
where  we  find  them.  And  when  we  take 
a  hard  pragmatic  look  at  our  country  in 
relationship  to  today's  world  we  find 
Greece  among  our  stanchest  and  most 
important  friends. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  in  referring  to  the 
court-martial  of  members  of  the  vmder- 
ground  organization  in  Greece  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  ended  up  its  news 
story  with  these  words : 

Although  the  (Greek)  government  protag- 
onists have  emphasized  severity  and  cold 
logic  In  the  administration  of  justice,  hu- 
manity also  hais  crept  In. 

I  Cite  this  particular  news  story  be- 
cause it  appeared  in  a  newspaper  that  is 
hardly  known  for  any  radical  persuasion 
either  to  the  left  or  the  right.  The  date- 
line of  the  story  was  Athens.  It  was  not  a 
story  written  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  here  in  the 
United  States.  It  represented  an  on-the- 
spot  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Is  the  present  Greek  Government  lack- 
ing in  some  respects?  I  know  of  no  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  today  that  can  hold 
itself  up  as  a  model  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion. Congress  could  go  out  of  session  and 
ths?  President  could  go  on  vacation  if  we 
achieved  this  kind  of  perfection  in  our 
own  country.  Difficult  situations  call  for 
strong  measures,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
our  obligation  here  in  the  United  States 
to  attempt  to  judge  how  Greece  will  run 
itself.  That's  up  to  the  Greeks. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Greece,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Tasca,  arrived  there  only  this  past 
January.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  he 
was  told  to  report  back  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  resuming  arms  shipments  to  the 
Greeks.  I  also  understand  that  Mr.  Tasca 
has  submitted  several  reports  on  this 
subject  and  that  they  are  now  under 
study.  My  own  view  is  that  these  arms 
shipments  should  be  resimied.  And  while 
I  have  a  number  of  reasons  for  holding 
this  belief.  I  will  suggest  to  those  who 
disagree  with  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment that  they  re-examine  that  so  im- 
portant matter:  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Greek  Premier  George  Papadopoulos 
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recently  said  that  "The  political  and  in- 
tellectual leadership  should  hoist  the 
flag  of  legality  against  anarchy  and  im- 
pose the  laws  necessary  to  lead  society  to 
a  safe  harbor." 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Papadop- 
oulos' definition  and  interpretation  of 
some  of  those  words  just  quoted  might  be 
somewhat  different  than  you  or  I  might 
have,  but  the  words  themselves  taken  at 
face  value  could  well  be  applied  to  the 
needs  of  our  own  country  today.  We  in 
this  country  have  not  reached  a  state  of 
anarchy  but  we  could  hardly  say  in 
the  light  of  today's  events  that  oui-  so- 
ciety is  resting  in  "a  safe  harbor."  When 
that  Is  so,  when  we  have  achieved  our 
perfection,  then  we  can  engage  in  telling 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  how  they 
should  run  their  business. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  on  this 
note :  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed 
Its  spots,  its  aims  are  essentially  today 
what  they  have  been  since  the  time  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  Greece  is  our 
fellow  member  of  NATO.  The  Middle 
East,  if  it  gets  out  of  hand,  could  supply 
the  tinder  for  the  beginning  of  another 
world  war.  Greece  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment to  the  maintenance  of  the  United 
States'  position  in  the  Middle  East.  These 
are  all  facts,  let's  view  them  as  facts,  and 
as  facts  that  deeply  affect  our  own  coun- 
try and  the  world. 


LAURENCE  C.  EKLUND  RETIRES 
FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
us  who  serve  in  public  oflSce  understands 
and  appreciates  the  importance  of  our 
official  actions  being  reported  accurately 
and  fairly  to  those  we  represent.  In  a 
democratic  system  such  as  ours,  of 
course,  that  function  is  performed  by  the 
news  media — a  function  so  vital  to  our 
process  that  it  enjoys  constitutional  pro- 
tection. 

Yet,  I  am  sure  you  would  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  institution  in  our 
society — but  especially  the  news  press — 
is  only  as  good  as  the  men  and  women 
who  work  within  it.  In  that  connection, 
an  able  news  reporter  is  always  to  be 
respected.  His  ability  to  report  to  his 
readers  the  important  event  of  the  day 
accurately,  fairly,  and  within  a  context 
that  makes  them  truly  meaningful  is  a 
rare  gift. 

A  man  of  such  talent  is  Mr.  Laurence 
C.  Eklund. 

Mr.  Eklund,  known  to  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues  as  "Con,"  retired  last  week 
as  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
not  only  by  his  readers  but  by  those 
about  whom  he  wrote — sometimes  criti- 
cally but  always  fairly  and  accurately. 

What  I  hope  will  be  but  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  memoires  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  May  17.  A  story  recounting 
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Mr.  Eklund's  distinguished  journalistic 
career  of  44  years  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  May  24.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
insert  both  these  stories  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  recommend  them  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues. 

To  Con  Eklund  and  hie  lovely  wife, 
Ethel,  go  my  best  wishes  for  a  relaxing 
and  enjoyable  retirement. 

The  stories  follow : 

A  Washington  Mzmoib 
(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

President  Nixon,  whose  phenomenal  mem- 
ory amazes  reporters,  reminded  me  not  long 
ago  that  he  and  I  had  arrived  In  Washington 
about  the  same  time. 

The  president's  recollection  was  correct. 
He  began  serving  In  January,  1947,  as  a  34 
yeai  old  congressman  from  California.  I  came 
here  the  following  month  to  establish  The 
Milwaukee  Journal's  Washington  bureau. 

As  It  happened,  I  saw  a  lot  of  Ntzon  and 
another  future  president,  the  29  year  old 
congressman  from  Massachusetts,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  while  covering  my  first  big  story 
for  The  Journal's  fledgling,  one  man  bureau. 

They  were  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  It  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  which, 
passed  over  President  Truman's  veto,  amend- 
ed labor  relations  laws  in  favor  of  manage- 
ment. Nixon  was  the  lowest  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  committee  and  Kennedy  ranked 
next  to  the  bottom  on  the  Democratic  side. 
The  hearings  Involved  testimony  of  many 
Mllwaukeeans. 

One  of  those  witnesses.  Harold  R.  Chrls- 
toffel,  former  president  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers Local  248  at  AlUs-Chalmers,  went  to  jail 
for  i>€rjury  after  he  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  not  a  Communist.  Both 
Nixon  and  Kennedy  played  a  role  In  the 
long  drawn  out  legal  battle  that  vras  taken 
twice  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Nixon's  testimony  that  be  was  present 
when  the  alleged  perjury  was  committed  was 
Important  In  producing  a  conviction  at 
CJhrlstoffel's  second  trial. 

Kennedy  made  the  motion  to  cite  Chrlstof- 
fel  for  perjury.  And  he  journeyed  to  Mil- 
waukee as  a  member  of  a  three  man  sub- 
committee that  helped  compile  the  case 
against  the  former  union  leader. 

Another  newcomer  to  Washington  early  In 
1947  was  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  who  had 
toppled  the  41  year  old  La  Pollette  senatorial 
dynasty  by  beating  Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Pol- 
lette Jr.  In  the  Republican  primary.  He 
then  went  on  to  defeat  Democrat  Howard  J. 
McMurray  in  the  general  election. 

McCarthy  had  a  way,  even  then,  of  attract- 
ing colorful  acquaintances. 

When  I»aul  Rlngler,  now  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  The  Journal,  and  I  went  to  lunch  at 
the  Carroll  Arms  Hotel  the  first  day  I  arrived 
In  Washington,  we  found  McCarthy  eating 
with  Prince  Otto,  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Austria.  The  archduke,  a  pleasant  young  man 
of  34,  was  seeking  the  new  senator's  support 
on  a  project. 

Before  coming  to  Washington.  I  had  Inter- 
viewed McCarthy  at  length  as  he  relaxed  at 
the  King's  Gateway  Hotel  at  Land  o'  Lakes 
after  his  victory  In  the  Senate  race. 

It  wasn't  until  years  after  that  northern 
Wisconsin  interview  that  McCarthy,  buoyed 
by  material  from  a  friend  on  a  Chicago  news- 
paper, hit  political  paydlrt  with  his  speech  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  against  alleged  Commu- 
nists in  government. 

On  Fteb.  6,  1954,  by  which  time  there  had 
been  ample  evidence  that  McCarthy  was  not 
a  standard  bearer  for  the  llber.<il  Republicans. 
The  New  Yorker  msigazlne  tossed  back  at  me 
a  portion  of  that  northern  Interview,  under 
this  chiding  headline: 
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"TH»      CLOVDED      CSYSTAL      BAIX."      (FTODQ     E 

Story  by  Laurence  C.  Eklund  la  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal.  Nov   10.  1946) . 

"In  talking  with  McCarthy  one  get*  the 
Impression  that  he  will  make  a  record  as  a 
liberal  Republican,  and  that  he  will  be  clos- 
er to  Republicans  of  the  type  of  former  Gov. 
Harold  E.  Stassen  of  Minnesota  and  Senators 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  Joseph  Ball  of 
Mliinesota  than  he  will  be  to  Sen.  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio,  the  apparent  conservative 
choice  for  president  in  1948.  Evidently,  he 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  Republican  pro- 
gram that  c.-»lls  for  "free  enterprise."  " 

That's  what  I  wrote,  all   right. 

But  McCarthy  chose  to  ignore  my  predic- 
tions and  gleefully  pursued  the  nonexistent 
Communists  in  the  State  Department— with 
the  active  support  and  connivance  of  Taft. 
although  It  apparently  was  not  love  at  first 
sight 

In  1946.  when  McCarthy  was  seeking  Re- 
publican support  for  his  primary  battle 
against  La  PoUette.  I  obtained  a  letter  from 
Taft  to  Lester  J.  Bradshaw.  then  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  which  Taft  revealed  a  close  po- 
litical kinship  with  La  Follette. 

Publication  of  the  letter  In  The  Journal 
caused  a  sensation.  Taft  got  It  back  from 
Bradshaw  and  denied  having  written  It.  but 
fortunately  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  It  photostated.  The  Journal  also  pub- 
lished the  photostat. 

.\nd  in  Washington,  when  McCarthy  and 
his  administrative  assistant.  Victor  Johns- 
ton, walked  into  Taft's  office  to  meet  the 
Ohio  senator  for  the  first  time.  Taft  Jumped 
up.  pumped  Johnston's  hand,  and  exclaimed: 
"Glad  to  meet  you.  senator."  The  white 
maned  Johnston  looked  more  like  a  senator 
than  h!s  boss  did. 

Personally.  I  would  rather  remember  Mc- 
Carthy for  his  kind  way  with  children  and 
his  home  cooked  chicken  dinner  (his  secret 
was  to  use  a  lot  of  butter  i  than  for  his  re- 
peated attacks  on  The  Journal  as  the  "Dally 
Worker  of  Wisconsin."  He  never  could  under- 
stand that  such  attacks  also  were  attacks 
on  me  as  one  of  several  hundred  employe- 
owners  of  a  rather  successful  capitalistic 
enterprise.  That  is  a  point  that  other  poli- 
ticians, some  long  forgotten,  have  been  equal- 
ly unable  to  grasp. 

It  was  over  McCarthy  that  President  Tru- 
man began  his  long  feud  with  Dwlght  D 
Elsenhower  that  didn't  end  until  Nov.  25. 
1963.  at  the  funeral  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  peppery  Mlssourlan  excoriated  Elsen- 
hower for  yielding  to  pressure  to  delete  from 
a  1353  Milwaukee  campaign  speech  praise 
of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  who  McCarthy 
had  attacked  as  a  captive  of  a  conspiracy  to 
abet  Soviet  designs. 

Sen.  Wiley's  usual  greeting  to  me  during 
his  years  as  senator  often  Included  the  com- 
plaint, boomed  out  at  a  cocktail  party  or 
across  a  crowded  restaurant,  that  he  wasn't 
getting  enough  ink  In  The  Journal.  I  usually 
retorted  mildly  that  his  activities  weren't  ex- 
actly ignored  by  the  newspaper  and  that.  In 
fact,  he  was  written  up  rather  frequently. 
It  got  to  be  kind  of  a  Joke. 

The  fact  is  that  Wiley,  for  all  bis  back- 
slapping  ebullience,  was  a  good  and  gusty 
senator,  as  well  as  a  great  story  teller  with 
whom  a  luncheon  In  the  Senate  restaurant 
was  a  most  Jolly  affair. 

In  his  Bwltch  from  Isolationism  to  Inter- 
nationalism in  the  midst  of  World  War  II. 
and  In  hla  opposition  to  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment limiting  the  treaty  making  power  of 
the  president,  he  showed  courage  In  the  face 
of  bitter  opposition  from  the  right  wing  of 
his  o'wn  party. 

And  his  long,  successful  fight  for  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment. 

Wiley,    78.   lost    his   cool    during    hU   dls- 
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astrous  1962  re-election  campaign  against 
Democrat  Gaylord  Nelson  when  he  told  me 
that  Nelson  was  "stupid"  and  a  "nlt-wlt " 
and  only  "half  a  Viking"  who  couldn't  speak 
Norwegian  while  he  (Wiley)  was  a  full  Vi- 
king who  spoke  Norwegian  fluently. 

What  a  pity  he  didn't  retire  voluntarily  at 
the  age  of  78, 

Besides  recording  national  politics,  the 
conscientious  Washington  reporter  tries  to 
stay  In  contact  with  visitors  from  his  home 
state.  He  gets  Invited  to  a  variety  of  seml- 
soclal  events  sponsored  by  home  organiza- 
tions: for  Instance,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  bankers'  association  or  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative. 

These  events  occasionally  produce  news 
stories.  But  since  1949,  the  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  been  mainly  social  and 
predictably  nonnewsworthy.  That  was  the 
year  that  the  guests  turned  on  their  hosts, 
and  I  reported  It. 

Democratic  Rep.  Andrew  J,  Blemlller  of 
Milwaukee  tangled  with  a  sizable  delegation 
of  Wisconsin  doctors  who  had  flown  to  Wash- 
ington to  lobby  against  the  Truman  admin- 
istration's compulsory  health  Insurance  bill, 
of  which  Blemlller  was  a  sponsor. 

And  Rep.  Frank  B.  Keefe  of  Oshkosh,  a 
big  man  with  an  Impressive  voice,  chlded  his 
hosts  for  demanding  cuts  in  federal  expend- 
itures while  seeking  funds  for  such  things 
as  local  airports 

"Every  single  chamber  of  commerce  In  the 
country  wants  that  federal  dough  we're  ap- 
propriating and  you'll  be  the  first  ones  to 
squawk  and  bombard  us  if  we  take  It  away," 
thundered  Keefe. 

"Hatchet  Burled  (In  Skulls)  at  State  Del- 
egation Fete,''  proclaimed  the  headline  over 
my  front  page  story  the  next  day.  That  did 
It.  There  hasn't  been  a  good  news  story  out 
of  a  state  chamber  dinner  In  the  last  20 
years. 

Keeping  In  circulation  In  a  town  obsessed 
with  propriety  can  be  an  amusing  course  In 
social  studies. 

Newspapermen  generally  have  status  In 
Washington,  but  socially  they  still  rank  be- 
low official  people.  Including  congressional 
secretaries.  There  even  are  social  pecking  or- 
ders among  newsmen, 

I  brushed  up  against  this  In  Navy  protocol 
when  I  went  with  an  official  party  to  Nor- 
folk. Va..  to  get  the  sliver  service  off  the 
battleship  Wisconsin  for  display  in  the  state 
capitol  at  Madison. 

At  a  luncheon  on  board  the  battleship, 
the  ranking  guest  was  Rep.  Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Waukesha  Republican,  who  sat  beside  the 
captain  Next  In  order  of  precedence  that 
had  been  worked  out  by  the  Navy  several 
days  In  advance  was  Davis'  secretary.  Jack 
Cory,  who  more  recently  retired  as  editor 
of.  a  chain  of  Milwaukee  suburban  weekly 
newspapers. 

In  the  seating  arrangement  I  ranked  below 
Cory,  but  I  was  placed  closer  to  the  cap- 
tain than  was  the  reporter  from  Madison's 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  apparently  because 
The  Milwaukee  Joxjrnal  had  a  larger  circu- 
lation. 

And  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  way  be- 
yond the  salt,  was  the  news  photographer. 

On  three  reporting  trips  to  protocol  con- 
scious Scandinavia  I  fared  a  little  better  so- 
cially than  I  did  around  Washington, 

In  Sweden  especially,  presumably  because 
I  am  of  Swedish  extraction,  I  occasionally  got 
to  sit  next  to  the  host  or  hostess  and  was 
called  upon  to  make  the  "thank  you"  speech. 
And  in  the  royal  palace  In  Stockholm,  the 
crown  prince — now  the  87  year  old  King  Gus- 
tav  'VI  Adolph — singled  out  me  and  three  of 
my  Journalist  colleagues,  also  of  Swedish 
ancestry,  for  special,  warm  greetings.  I  have 
tried  not  to  let  all  this  go  to  my  head. 

The  Scandinavian  trips  meant  much  more 
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to  me  than  Just  another  assignment,  because 
they  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
my  f.^mlly  background. 

Searching  the  records  at  Sunne,  the 
Swedish  community  In  provincial  Varmland 
where  my  father  was  born.  I  was  startled  to 
learn  that  he  began  life  as  Jan  Jansson,  not 
John  Eklund.  My  father,  who  emigrated  to 
Tomahawk.  Wis,,  In  1888.  never  happened  to 
mention  to  us  that  he  had  changed  to  a  sur- 
name meaning  "oak  park." 

My  brother  Oscar  feared  there  had  been 
a  scandal  In  the  family.  But  Pastor  Victor 
Rydlnge  of  the  Sunne  church  explained  that 
It  was  customary  to  change  one's  name  as  my 
father  had  done  when  he  went  to  Stockholm 
to  become  a  carpenter  for  the  king, 

Orvllle  Freeman,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, told  me  that  a  grandfather,  also  a 
Swedish  immigrant,  changed  his  name  from 
Johnson  to  Freeman,  because  there  were  too 
many  Johnsons  In  the  Minnesota  lumber 
camp  where  he  worked. 

Freeman  figures  that  his  forebearer's  name 
change  cost  him  50,000  votes  when  he  ran  for 
governor  of  Minnesota  In  1964,  because  many 
voters  In  the  heavily  Scandinavian  state 
probably  didn't  know  he  was  a  Swede, 

Throueh  the  church  records,  the  Swedish 
Tourist  Traffic  Association  located  two  sets 
of  relatives  on  my  father's  side  I  never  knew 
I  had,  I  met  them  In  1965  when  the  Swedish 
government  selected  me  as  the  American 
Journalist  to  announce  plans  for  Sweden's 
homecoming  year  aimed  at  getting  Swedish 
Americans  to  visit  the  homeland. 

It  was  a  sentimental  Journey  Indeed  when 
I  went  to  Rada  near  Sunne  to  be  feted  by  my 
newly  discovered  cousin  Kark  David  Eriksson 
and  his  daughter's  family. 

I  gave  a  bright  new  Kennedy  half  dollar 
to  Hans  Backman  my  cousin's  6  year  old 
grandson.  It  was  worth  the  entire  trip  to 
see  the  excited  boy  a  towheaded  Swede  if 
there  ever  was  one  study  the  coin  for  a  long 
time  and  then  hear  him  exclaim  to  himself 
In  Swedish:  "God  what  a  fine  coin!" 

I  like  to  think  that  my  young  kinsman 
still  cherishes  It. 

EKLtTNO  Oct  Touch  op  Polttics  Early 
( By  Robert  W.  Wells) 

It  was  a  summer  of  more  than  50  years 
ago  In  Tomahawk,  a  northern  Wisconsin  com- 
munity that  had  been  a  lumberjack  town, 
with  the  sawdust  piling  up  at  the  Bill  Brad- 
ley mill  and  the  "shanty  boys"  hurrying  Into 
town  on  Saturday  nights  to  spend  a  week's 
pay  in  the  30  saloons. 

But  now  the  times  were  changing  and  cul- 
ture was  not  ignored.  The  Chautauqua  move- 
ment which  brought  lectures  on  art,  religion, 
and  world  affairs  even  to  such  northw(X)ds 
communities  was  going  strong.  A  Chautau- 
qua meetln?  was  scheduled  at  Bradley  Park 
and  the  Eklund  family  had  a  picnic  lunch 
packed  and  was  heading  toward  this  high- 
light of  the  Tomahawk  social  season, 

A    rLORID    SOUTHEBNER 

Laurence  C,  Eklund  who  Is  retiring  as  head 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal's  Washington  Bu- 
reau, has  traveled  widely  and  known  famous 
men  since  that  day  In  his  early  boyhood.  But 
he  remembers  walking  across  the  pine  needles 
In  the  park  named  for  his  father's  boss  to 
listen  to  his  first  live  politician. 

"He  was  a  florid  southerner,"  Con  Eklund 
said.  "I  don't  remember  his  name  but  I  re- 
call how  he  broke  down  and  cried  over  how 
much  money  the  United  States  had  spent  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal.  I  think  my  interest 
In  politics  stemmed  from  that  speech." 

Eklund  was  born  In  Tomahawk,  a  fact 
which  he  had  taken  for  granted  until  re- 
cently when  he  had  to  prove  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  social  security  bureaucracy. 

Record  keeping  was  more  informal  in  Lin- 
coln County  then  than  now  and  Eklund  dls- 
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covered  some  years  ago,  when  he  wanted  to 
apply  for  a  passport,  that  there  was  no  record 
of  his  birth  at  the  courthouse  In  Merrill. 

Eklund  had  his  older  brother,  Oscar,  go 
with  him  to  the  State  Department  and  testify 
that  Con  was  a  native  Tomahawker,  which 
satisfied  the  passport  people.  But  Oscar  is 
now  dead  and  the  social  security  office 
wanted  written  proof  that  a  Swedish  car- 
penter named  John  Eklund  and  his  wife  had 
Increased  Tomahawk's  population  by  one  on 
May  16,  1905. 

THE     1905    rn-iS    CHECKED 

Eklund  called  Graham  Foster  Jr.,  editor  ol 
the  Tomahawk  Leader,  who  checked  the 
newspaper's  1905  files  and  found  an  item 
mentioning  the  birth.  But  It  failed  to  give 
the  baby's  name. 

The  Eklunds  had  been  members  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church — "there  weren't  enough  Swedes  for 
tis  to  have  our  own,"  Eklund  explained, 
apologetically — so  Foster  got  In  touch  with 
the  Rev.  Bruce  Hanstedt  of  what  Is  now 
called  Grace  Lutheran  Church. 

The  1905  church  records  were  written  In 
Norwegian,  but  the  pastor  got  one  of  Con's 
old  friends,  Mrs.  Delia  Newborg,  to  translate. 
Not  only  Eklund's  May  18  birth  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  duly  baptized  on  Aug.  8,  1905, 
was  recorded.  The  minister  dispatched  a 
document  which  satisfied  Washington  that 
there  really  was  a  Con  Eklund  and  that  he'd 
been  born  in  Tomahawk. 

Eklund's  father  arrived  In  that  community 
in  1889  and  built  its  first  skyscraper— a 
frame  building  which  rose  to  a  full  two 
stories,  a  Tomahawk  record  for  the  time.  As 
a  boy.  Con  tried  his  hand  at  carpentry  but 
soon  gave  it  up. 

WEITT   TO   UW 

"I  was  a  wood  butcher,"  he  said.  "So  I 
went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
majored  In  Journalism  Instead." 

In  his  senior  year,  Eklund  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Daily  Cardinal,  which  meant 
semester  had  hardly  begxin  before  he  was 
being  denounced  by  the  Janes^-lUe  Gazette 
as  a  "harebrained  adolescent"  and  being 
scolded  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  daring 
to  say  editorially  that  "Prohibition  has  been 
an  incentive  to  student  drinking." 

The  Capital  Times,  however,  defended  Ek- 
lund's editorial  and  the  following  June  ol- 
fered  him  a  Job.  In  August,  he  wrote  the  edi- 
torials. The  Journal  hired  him  away  from 
the  Madison  paper,  raising  its  initial  offer  of 
$25  a  week  to  a  princely  $30  when  Eklund 
pointed  out  that  this  was  what  he  was  al- 
ready making, 

JOINED  JOURNAL  IN  1927 

Eklund  Joined  The  Journal  on  Aug,  27, 
1937,  so  his  retirement  ends  an  association 
of  nearly  43  years  with  the  paper. 

He  helped  cover  the  1928  campaign  In 
which  Herbert  Hoover  beat  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
but  like  most  young  reporters  he  worked  on 
a  variety  of  other  assignments,  including  the 
Courthouse,  City  Hall,  the  Federal  Building 
and  an  occasional  police  story,  such  as  a 
fruitless  FBI  chase  through  the  north  woods 
for  gangster  John  DlUlnger. 

While  Eklund  was  a  university  student. 
Philip  La  Follette,  then  a  young  district  at- 
torney, had  noticed  one  of  his  editorials  and 
Invited  him  to  a  series  of  Sunday  night  sup- 
pers. When  Ekltind  was  assigned  to  report 
the  activities  of  the  Legislature  in  1935,  La 
Follette  was  governor. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  guys  I've 
covered,"  Eklund  said.  "There  are  some  others 
on  that  list — Gov.  Julius  Hell,  Walter  Good- 
land,  Alexander  Wiley  and,  of  course,  Joe 
McCarthy.  I  got  to  Washington  shortly  after 
McCarthy   went  there   as   senator," 

Eklund  continued  to  specialize  In  politics 
In  Wisconsin  until  1947.  when  he  became  The 
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Journal's  first  full  time  Washington  cor- 
respondent. Two  futxire  presidents  arrived  as 
congressmen  that  year — John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  The  latter  headed  a 
list  of  dignitaries  and  old  friends  who  sent 
telegrams  wishing  Eklund  well  after  his  re- 
tirement was  announced. 

Eklund  manned  the  btireau  alone  until 
1963,  when  a  second  man  was  added.  He  con- 
tinued to  specialize  In  reporting  political 
news,  helping  cover  national  political  con- 
ventions In  nine  presidential  election  years. 

In  1949.  1969  and  1965.  Eklund  went  on 
reporting  trips  to  Scandinavia.  During  the 
last  such  visit,  the  Swedish  Tourist  office 
found  relatives  he  never  knew  he  had  in  the 
province  of  Varmland  where  his  father  was 
born. 

In  1960.  he  went  to  Antarctica.  His  younger 
brother.  Carl,  was  a  widely  known  polar  ex- 
plorer for  whom  the  Eklund  Islands  in  the 
Antarctic  were  named. 

JOINED   GRIDIEON    CLUB 

Four  years  ago.  Eklimd  was  elected  to 
Washington's  Gridiron  Club,  a  newspaper- 
men's organization  limited  to  50  active  resi- 
dent members. 

Last  month,  the  Wisconsin  State  Society 
of  Washington,  composed  of  former  Wiscon- 
sin residents,  presented  Eklund  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  distinguished  service. 

Eklund  has  been  married  for  39  years  to 
the  former  Ethel  Chlpman.  the  daughter  of 
a  rural  Columbia  County  slate  legislator 
whom  he  met  while  she  was  working  with  a 
private  welfare  organization  In  Milwaukee. 
They  have  a  son,  John,  who  is  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  Washington. 

Eklund's  last  day  on  the  Job  will  be  Tues- 
day. He  will  continue  to  live  In  a  Washing- 
ton suburb,  Bethesda,  Md. 

PARTY    TO    BE    GIVEN 

A  cocktail  party  for  about  200  persons, 
including  his  fellow  members  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  other  Washington  news  colleagues  and 
federal  officials,  will  be  given  in  Eklund's 
honor  by  The  Journal  Monday  evening  at  a 
Washington  hotel.  The  newspaper  will  be  rep- 
resented by  Irwin  Maier.  chalrmsm  of  the 
board  of  The  Journal  Company,  and  Ar- 
vllle  Schaleben.  associate  editor. 

John  W.  Kole,  a  member  of  The  Journal's 
Washington  Bureau  who  vrtll  succeed  Ek- 
lund, and  Frank  Aukofer,  who  Is  moving 
from  the  paper's  Milwaukee  staff  to  the  bu- 
reau, will  be  Introduced, 

In  his  new  status  as  a  man  of  leisure, 
Eklund  plans  to  do  some  traveling.  Including 
a  trip  to  Tomahawk,  which  he  hasn't  visited 
in  30  years.  While  there,  he's  going  to  stroll 
under  the  virgin  pines  In  Bradley  Park,  re- 
membering what  It  was  like  to  be  a  small  boy 
listening  to  a  politician  from  the  outside 
world  who  could  shed  tears  over  the  cost  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


GODDARD  PARK 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Auburn,  Mass.,  has  built  a  strik- 
ingly beautiful  park  as  a  memorial  to 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard — the  vi- 
sionary scientist  whose  pioneering  work 
in  rocketry  made  the  space  age  possible. 
As  a  yoimg  physics  instructor  at  Clark 
University  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Goddard 
carried  out  his  early  rocket  experiments 
on  Auburn's  countryside.  It  was  there 
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that  on  March  16,  1926,  he  launched  the 
world's  first  liquid  fuel  rocket. 

Bordering  a  lake  and  a  waterfall,  the 
park  spread  over  two  acres  of  lawns  and 
flowerbeds  in  the  center  of  Auburn.  A 
simple  granite  monument — bearing  a 
plaque  honoring  Dr.  Goddard — com- 
memorates the  rocket  experiments  that 
eventually  led  to  this  country's  manned 
landing  on  the  moon.  A  replica  of  Dr. 
Goddard's  first  liquid  fuel  rocket  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  park.  The  most  spectacu- 
lar exhibit,  however,  is  a  giant  Polaris 
rocket  donated  by  the  VS.  Navy.  At  its 
base  is  a  fountain,  Illuminated  at  night 
so  that  its  spurting  water  simulates  a 
blastoff. 

The  Auburn  Rotary  Club,  now  25  years 
old.  built  the  park  as  Its  silver  anniver- 
sary project.  Club  members  labored  a 
year  clearing  land,  seeding  lawTis,  laying 
flower  beds,  building  concrete  walkways 
and  the  exhibits.  Contributions  frwn 
members  and  other  Auburn  residents 
financed  the  park. 

The  club  and  its  president,  Len  White, 
deserves  commendation  for  this  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  father  of  the  space 
age. 

On  May  25 — the  day  Memorial  Day  is 
marked  in  Massachusetts — the  park  wa^ 
dedicated.  Dr.  Goddard's  widow  and  Ed- 
win Aldrin,  Sr.,  father  of  the  second 
astronaut  to  step  foot  on  the  moon,  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  I  was  honored 
to  give  the  principal  address. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
in  the  Record  my  talk,  a  Rotary  Club 
bulletin  outlining  plans  for  the  park, 
and    the    program    for    the    dedication 

ceremonies : 

OoDDABo  Park 

Reverend  Clergy,  Mrs.  Robert  Goddard. 
Commander  MacElvaine.  members  of  the 
Auburn  Board  of  Selectmen,  President  of 
the  Auburn  Rotary.  Mr.  'White,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  a  feeling  as  we  take  part 
m  these  ceremonies  here  today  that  we  are 
helping  the  world  and  especially  the  United 
States  to  repay  a  debt. 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  the  great 
genius  In  whose  memory  we  are  dedicating 
this  monument,  was  virtually  unrecognized 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  inspired  visionaries 
of  aU  time.  As  the  father  of  modern  rocketry, 
he,  more  than  anyone  else,  made  the  space 
program  possible.  We  owe  him  much. 

Memorial  Day  is  an  apt  time  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  park.  Like  the  soldiers  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  on  battlefields,  Dr.  Goddard 
did  not  seek  public  honors  or  personal  re- 
wards. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  scientific  inquiry. 
It  is  Just  this  kind  of  selfless  dedication 
that  we  honor  on  Memorial  Day.  For  soldiers 
It  led  to  victory  In  two  world  wars.  For  Dr. 
Goddard,  It  led  to  the  most  staggering 
achievement  in  the  history  of  clvUlzaUon — 
a  manned  landing  on  the  moon. 

I  think  of  how  frustrating,  how  unfair  life 
must  have  seemed  to  this  physics  professor 
who  as  early  as  1909  became  fascinated  with 
rocketry. 

That  was  a  year  before  he  was  graduated 
from  Clark  University,  where  he  later  taught 
physics. 

As  a  boy,  Robert  Goddard  dreamed  of 
shooting  an  arrow  Into  space.  He  even  tried 
It,  and  from  the  experience  realized  that 
some  method  must  be  developed  to  give  the 
arrow  added  push  after  It  reached  the  maxl- 
mum  altitude  to  which  a  bow  could  send  it 
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This  was   the  crude   beginning   of  modem 
rocketry. 

Ooddard  continued  his  experiments.  By 
1916,  he  had  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
his  theories  and  revealed  by  actual  tests  that 
rockets  had  more  thrust  In  vacuum  than 
In   air. 

When  he  prepared  a  report  about  a  rocket 
that  would  go  to  the  moon,  the  result  was 
widespread  ridicule. 

He  was  called  a  crackpot  and  a  faker, 
terms  that  hurt.  But  nothing  daunted  him. 
Thank  God  he  was  not  a  quitter! 

Goddard  was  so  convinced  that  his  theory 
was  right  that  he  finally  managed  to  bring 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  his  support, 
the  first  he  had  received  from  anywhere. 

On  a  $5,000  grant,  he  was  able  to  go  to 
work  on  the  world's  first  Uquld-fuel  rocket — 
and  here  on  March  16.  1926,  he  gave  It  Its  first 
test. 

The  Importance  of  this  moment  In  bring- 
ing on  the  space  age  was  unrecognized  at  the 
time.  The  flight  lasted  less  than  three  sec- 
onds, covered  only  184  feet,  and  reached  a 
speed  of  60  miles  an  hour. 

Here,  again  In  1929,  Dr.  Goddard  launched 
the  first  rocket  to  carry  a  paylocid — a  barom- 
eter, thermometer,  and  camera. 

But  the  noise  caused  such  alarm  that  be 
was  barred  from  making  any  more  rocket 
tests  in  his  home  State. 

However,  the  moment  was  not  without  Its 
reward,  for  the  resulting  furore  caught  the 
attention  of  Colonel   Chaxlea  A.  Lindbergh. 

This  distinguished  aviator  came  to  talk 
with  Dr.  Goddard  and,  as  a  result,  managed 
to  obtain  for  him  a  $50,000  grant  from  the 
Guggenheim  Fund.  This  was  the  money  that 
enabled  Goddard  to  set  up  a  workshop  near 
the  White  Sands  Proving  Ground  In  New 
Mexico  and  to  produce  much  larger  rockets. 

But  he  still  had  not  met  with  complete 
success,  when  World  War  n  came,  he  was 
unable  to  get  the  war  department  to  take 
Interest  In  what  he  was  doing  in  behalf  of 
national  security. 

Meanwhile,  somewhat  ironically,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Germans  were 
adopting  his  methods  and  applying  them 
In  the  production  of  V-2's. 

Goddaxd's  death  In  1945  came  many  years 
before  the  world  realized  what  a  genius  he 
was. 

Working  virtually  alone,  he  made  It  possi- 
ble for  us  to  produce  the  great  spaceships 
that  have  taken  our  astronauts  to  the  moon. 

If  he  had  had  the  facilities  and  financial 
support  he  needed  and  deserved.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  how  far  he  might  have  gone 
before  his  end  came. 

Despite  our  lack  of  understanding  and 
lack  of  support,  he  brought  us  into  the  most 
exclUng  age  of  all  time.  You  can  catch  this 
excitement  and  realize  lu  significance  when 
you  look  up  to  the  moon  and  ponder  that 
this  nation  succeeded  in  sending  men  there 
to  explore  Its  surface — Nell  Armstrong.  Ed- 
win Aldrln  Jr.,  Alan  Bean,  and  Charles  Con- 
rad, Jr.  What  an  incredibly  fantastic,  mag- 
nificent achievement!  It  clearly  demonstrates 
the  staggering  technological  achievements  In 
the  nation's  space  effort— the  expertise  and 
knowledge  and  courage  of  oiu-  astronauts. 
And  think  of  It!  Dr  Goddard  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  effort  that  culminated  In  the  nation's 
success  In  space. 

We  can  never  add  to  his  memory  too  much 
honor  and  to  much  tribute.  I  can  sense, 
too.  the  great  pride  that  Mrs.  Robert  God- 
dard. who  is  with  us  today — a  dlsUngulshed 
person  In  her  own  right — takes  on  this  oc- 
casion as  we  honor  her  illustrious  husband. 

I  come  to  commend  the  Charles  P.  Tuttle 
Post  2279,  American  Legion,  and  the  Au- 
burn Rotary  for  sponsoring  this  Memorial 
Day  exercise  and  the  dedication  of  Goddard 
Park. 

We  dedicate  this  beautiful,  luilque  park 
to  Dr.  Goddard 's  memory — In  his  name  and 
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for  the  continued  peaceful  exploration  of 
space.  This  place  and  all  that  It  represents 
will  be  an  Inspiration  to  the  young  to  con- 
tinue to  reach  for  the  stars  as  they  recall 
the  life  and  works  of  Dr.  Goddard. 

For  what  is  being  done  here  today  and 
Its  meaning  for  the  future,  I  express  the 
graUtude  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  recent  testimony  before  Congress.  I  re- 
call. Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, said: 

"This  Nation  cannot  afford  not  to  have 
Robert  H.  Goddards  In  the  future." 

He  13  right. 

AuBTTSN  Shoots  tor  thx  Moo»f 
On  March  16.  1926,  the  world's  first  liquid 
propellant  rocket  engine  was  flown  at  Au- 
burn,    Massachusetts     by     Dr.     Robert     H. 
Ooddard. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Auburn  Is  Justly 
proud  of  this  modem  heritage  and  the  event 
Is  recorded  in  the  design  of  the  Club  banner. 
Many  senior  members  remember  Dr.  God- 
dard. and  one  Club  Past-President,  his  neph- 
ew, still  owns  the  land  where  Dr.  God- 
dard made  the  flight,  which  ended  on  the 
moon  in  1969. 

This  year,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Auburn  is 
twenty-five  years  old.  For  the  Silver  Anni- 
versary, President  Len  White  elected  to  have 
the  members  construct  a  ptark  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Goddard.  Two  acres  of  waste- 
land near  the  historic  site  and  the  center 
of  Town,  were  granted  to  the  Club  by  the 
Auburn  Selectmen. 

The  site  is  on  the  shore  of  Mirror  Lake,  and 
U  visible  from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
a^d  Interstate  Highway  290.  Plans  were 
drawn  In  May  and  approved  by  Mrs.  Goddard 
and  the  Town  officials. 

The  plan  for  the  park  Includes  a  large 
fountain,  the  center  of  which  will  feature 
a  modem  Polaris  rocket  donated  by  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  fountain,  which 
sprays  water  downward  from  the  base  of 
the  rocket,  will  be  Illuminated  at  ixlght. 
Red  underwater  lights  will  give  the  Illusion 
of  the  rocket  starting  flight  and  the  upper 
portion  will  be  bathed  In  white  Ught. 

A  system  of  concrete  walkways  will  con- 
nect the  fountain  site  and  parking  areas 
with  a  full-size  model  of  the  original  God- 
dard rocket  on  the  lawn  of  the  Town  Li- 
brary across  a  small  brook  which  borders 
the  park. 

.\  system  of  underground  lawn  sprinklers 
and  area  lighting  of  the  walkways  Is  In- 
cluded as  well.  Adjacent  to  the  fountain, 
there  will  be  a  large  granite  monument  bear- 
ing bronze  dedication  plaques  to  Dr.  God- 
dard and  sponsors  of  the  project 

Work  was  begun  at  the  time  of  President 
Len's  Installation  In  June.  About  8000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  embankment  was  donated  by 
a  company  developing  a  local  shopping  cen- 
ter. The  Club  membership  was  broken  down 
into  Committees  and  work  assignments  were 
scheduled  for  successive  weekends.  Auburn 
Is  a  young  Club  and  the  groups  responded 
enthusiastically  In  reporting  for  work  and 
obtaining  free  materials  from  building  sup- 
pliers. A  finance  committee  solicited  contri- 
butions of  one  hundred  dollars  each  from 
private  patrons  and  Industrial  or  commercial 
sponsors.  The  money  contributed  Is  to  pay 
for  materials  and  services  unobtainable  as 
gifts.  The  members,  young  and  old.  have  par- 
ticipated In  all  phases  of  the  work,  pouring 
the  concrete  for  the  rocket  base,  fountain 
and  walkways;  installing  electric  wiring  and 
sprinkler  piping;  and  grading,  seeding  and 
planting  lawns  and  shrubs. 

The  Clubs  Rotary  Anns  participated  by 
serving  morning  coffee  at  the  project  site 
and  i-etuming  with  a  charcoal  grille  to  offer 
a  welcome  lunch.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
men.  the  Rotary  Anns  will  also  Install  some 
2000  tulip  bulbs  In  the  planting  area  at  the 
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fountain,  and  construct  flower  beds  In  other 
sections  of  the  park. 

Dedication  will  take  place  on  Memorial  Day, 
1970.  Mrs  Robert  H.  Ooddard,  wife  of  the 
late  Doctor  Goddard,  will  participate  In  the 
dedication  ceremonies  together  with  Town, 
State  and  Federal  representatives,  and  the 
Club  officers. 

The  park  will  preserve  the  memory  of  a 
great  American  scientist  and  his  historic 
achievement.  It  will  also  serve  a  useful  rec- 
reational function  for  the  people  of  Auburn. 
For  Auburn  Rotartans,  It  will  stand  always 
as  real  testimony  of  the  Rotary  ideal  of 
Service  above  Self. 


Exercises  at  Ooddaro  Park 
Master  of  Ceremonies:    Roger  P.   Magnu- 
son.    Past    Commander.    Chester    P.    Tuttle 
Post. 

1.  America  the  Beautiful:    Auburn  High 
Band. 

2.  Invocation:    Rev.  Bergstrom.  Chaplain, 
VA  Hospital  Jamaica  Plains. 

3.  Pledge  of  Allegiance;  Boy  Scouts  &  Girl 
Scouts. 

4.  Welcome ;  Mr.  Robert  Hunter.  Chairman. 
Auburn  Board  of  Selectmen. 

5.  Lincolns    Gettysburg    Address:     David 
Young. 

6.  Flanders  Field:   Joan  Turnblom. 

GODDARD    PARK    DEDICATION    BY    ROTART    CLtTB   OT 
AtTBtTRK 

(Mr.   Leonard   White,   President) 

7.  Speakers:  Congressman  Boland,  Mr.  Ed- 
win Aldrln. 

8.  Selection:  Altbea  Grotto  Band. 

9.  Presentation  Rotary  Anns:   Mrs.  Ralph 
Proctor. 

10.  Honored  Guest:   Mrs.  Robert  Ooddard. 

11.  Benediction:    Father    O'Rourk.    North 
American  Martyrs  Church. 

12.  National  Anthem — Auburn  High  School 
Band. 

ROTART    COMMmrE 

Mr.  Leonard  White.  Mr.  John  Beadreau, 
Mr.  Harold  Procter. 


THE  POWERFUL  INFLUENCE  OF 
JOURNALISM 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ex- 
cellent articles  dealing  with  various  as- 
pects of  communications,  published  -In 
the  spring  1970  Issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  clearly  illustrate  the 
powerful  influence  of  Journalism  and 
recommend  steps  to  assure  thoughtful, 
responsible  coverage  of  national  and  in- 
ternational news.  The  one  article  cover- 
ing the  scope  and  role  of  television  jour- 
nalism by  Sir  William  Haley,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Times  of  London  and  direc- 
tor general  of  the  BBC;  and  the  second, 
covering  mass  media  and  violence  from 
the  Report  to  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, deserve  wider  circulation  based  on 
their  enlightening  and  informative  qual- 
ities. They  follow : 

Whxrx  TV  News  Pails 
(By  Sip  William  Haley) 
(Television  newsmen  have  become  tech- 
nology's captives.  To  escape  they  must  go 
beyond  showing  "happenings"  and  reintro- 
duce "rifting,  reporting,  and  evaluating.") 
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In  1944.  when  victory  In  World  War  II  was 
clearly  In  sight,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  arranged  a  Commonwealth 
Broadcasting  Conference  In  London  to  dis- 
cuss postwar  service.  When  the  war  had 
begun  in  1939  the  BBC.  which  had  started  the 
first  television  service  In  the  world,  had  had 
to  shut  the  service  down.  As  most  of  those 
at  the  coni'rence  had  never  seen  TV,  we 
opened  the  transmitter  f'  one  afternoon  and 
showed  them  trtnsmU,sl'  ns  on  closed  circuit. 
A  discussion  fol.'owe<5  i;bout  how  TV  was 
likely  to  develop.  I  said  that  I  thought  Its 
main  long-term  service  would  be  In  news. 
As  communications  developed — we  could  not 
foresee  satellites  but  we  were  sure  that  some 
sort  of  relays  would  eventually  span  the 
globe — every  country  would  have  visual  ac- 
cess to  every  other  country's  happenings. 
The  TV  screen,  wherever  It  might  be,  would 
be  a  window  on  the  world.  (It  was.  I  think, 
the  first  time  that  metaphor  was  used  for 
the  TV  screen.)  And  I  forecast  that  for  the 
completely  natural  use  of  this  service  flat 
TV  receivers  would  have  to  be  designed  so 
that,  like  windows,  they  could  be  fitted  flush 
Into  the  walls  of  every  home  (and,  while  this 
is  not  yet  a  practical  possibility.  It  will 
come ) . 

There  are  three  points  to  this  story.  The 
first  Is  the  youth — one  might  say  Infancy — 
of  TV  even  In  1970;  less  than  twenty-six 
years  ago  well  over  99.99  percent  of  all  those 
now  viewing  throughout  the  world  had  never 
seen  TV.  The  second  point  Is  the  Incredible 
scientific  and  technical  strides  the  new  In- 
vention has  made  In  that  short  time;  as  I 
write  this  the  BBC  is  on  the  eve  of  receiving 
in  England  Its  first  color  program  direct  from 
Australia.  The  third — and  by  far  the  most 
important — point  Is  that  although  the  closed 
circuit  showing  resulted  In  some  discussion 
of  this  conception  of  International  news  by 
television,  there  was  none  at  all  of  the  prob- 
lems It  would  create.  The  point  can  be  made 
even  stronger.  Although  many  of  those  pre- 
sent at  the  conference  had  been  responsible 
for  handling  radio  news  for  up  to  twenty 
years,  no  one  foresaw  that  the  televising  of 
news  would  bring  problems  exclusively  Its 
own. 

One  can  make  excuses.  We  were  still  at  war. 
The  193&-39  TV  programs  were  a  novelty  and 
not  an  integrated  service.  Before  the  war 
the  BBC's  news  had  not  acquired  the  impor- 
tance, authority,  philosophy,  and  stature 
that  came  during  It.  In  1944  we  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  men  to  engage  In  deep 
thinking  about  the  principles  of  televising 
news.  Even  If  we  had  thought  about  them 
the  problems  could  not  have  Iseen  foreseen. 
They  could  emerge  only  in  practice.  And 
what  emerged  In  the  early  days  was  not  final. 
Not  only  did  the  resources  of  TV  change  and 
evolve;  the  news  Itself  changed  and  evolved. 
Neither  the  BBC  nor  the  American  networks 
nor  other  countries'  television  organizations 
faced  as  recently  as  1960  the  deep  and  con- 
fusing issues  that  they  su-e  having  to  wTestle 
with  in  1970. 

One  of  the  problems  my  immediate  col- 
leagues and  I  did  recognize  as  soon  as  we 
restarted  TV  In  1946  was  that  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  put  the  BBC's  famous  Nine  O'clock 
News  before  the  cameras  and  Just  leave  It  at 
that.  It  is  jjerhaps  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  9  p.m.  news,  the  BBC's  main  news  pro- 
grsun  throughout  the  war.  became  a  national 
and.  to  some  extent,  an  International  Insti- 
tution. Inside  the  United  Kingdom  It 
achieved  such  authority  that,  no  matter 
what  the  British  newspapers  might  report, 
people  did  not  accept  it  until  they  had  heard 
it  on  the  9  o'clock  news.  The  BBC's  news 
bulletins  were  also  the  main  lifeline  to  oc- 
cupied Europe  and  a  major  factor  In  the 
Resistance. 

This  authority  of  the  BBC's  news  did  not 
depend  solely  on  Its  accuracy.  Just  as  im- 
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portant  to  the  millions  who  listened  was  its 
sense  of  news  values.  The  length  and  placing 
of  each  Item  were  objectively  and  profession- 
ally considered.  Even  the  serious  British 
newspapers  would  compare  their  main  news 
page  stories  with  the  selection  in  the  9  o'clock 
news.  They  would  go  their  own  way,  but  they 
wished  to  study  their  Judgment  alongside 
that  of  the  BBC. 

It  was  quickly  found  that  preserving  this 
Judgment  in  TV  news  was  a  seemingly  im- 
possible task.  Visual  news  values  are  in  al- 
most inverse  ratio  to  real  news  values.  What 
is  most  exciting  to  see  is  generally  the  least 
Important  to  know  about.  To  start  a  TV 
uews  program  with  an  Item  of  the  serious- 
ness and  length  it  would  be  given  in  radio 
news  would  in  all  likelihood  result  In  losing 
the  viewer's  attention.  He  would  do  some- 
thing else  until  the  news  was  over. 

The  BBC  was  not  prepared  to  have  two 
standards  of  news  values  for  Its  programs — 
one  for  radio  and  the  other  for  TV.  So  In  the 
first  years  after  the  war  the  BBC  had  no 
televised  news.  It  merely  read  the  9  o'clock 
radio  news  In  the  TV  program  without  any 
attempt  to  add  visual  material.  Later.  TV 
nevre  programs  were  started.  Much  profes- 
sional skill  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  visual  values  and  real  news  values, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  the 
problem  is  sUll  far  from  solved. 

I  think  It  has  been  solved  even  less  In  the 
United  States.  Sixteen  months  of  American 
viewing  left  me  with  the  conviction  that  the 
truth  has  not  yet  been  realized  that  even 
supposedly  exciting  events  by  their  recurring 
similarity  lose  all  Interest.  By  and  large,  flres, 
floods,  and  sinking  ships,  railway  and  car 
smashups.  even  earthquakes  have  little  origi- 
nality. They  all  look  the  same  on  the  TV 
screen.  The  same  Is  now  true  of  demonstra- 
tions. There  Is  little  significant  visual  dif- 
ference between  them,  whether  they  be  in  the 
United  States,  in  Britain,  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  or  Japan.  Yet  they  go  on  being 
shown  because  they  represent  action.  They 
assume  a  bogus  Interest.  In  fact  they  bore 
the  viewer.  Worst  of  all.  they  waste  scarce 
and  valuable  time  that  could  have  been  given 
to  Items  that  really  matter. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  tills  tlme- 
wastlng  is  not  serious  because  American  TV 
stations  give  so  much  more  time  to  news  than 
the  British  and  stations  of  other  nations  do. 
This  is  a  fallacy.  Once  stories  are  not  tautly 
edited  and  lose  proportion  and  significance, 
the  whole  Idea  of  news  loses  significance  for 
the  viewer.  And  the  loss  of  significance  Is  not 
made  up  by  deep  treatment  of  important  and 
serious  news  Items  In  documentaries.  What 
documentaries  I  saw  during  my  stay  In  the 
United  States  convinced  me  that  the  BBC 
Is  far  ahead  of  the  networks  in  this  field. 
American  TV  documentaries  have  not  the 
skill  at  getting  at  essentials,  and  the  deep 
probing  Into  them,  that  British  documen- 
taries have.  All  too  often  the  longer  they  go 
on  the  more  superficial  they  become.  This  is 
possibly  one  recison  for  the  present  reluctance 
of  American  TV  stations  and  sponsors  to  sink 
money  and  time  Into  news  documentaries. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  lGu:k  of  enthusiasm 
for  news  documentaries  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  developments  In  the  tidal 
wave  of  TV  that  has  swamp>ed  the  American 
public's  time  and  attention.  It  can  have  grave 
consequences  for  American  democracy — un- 
less the  nevre  stories  are  restructured  or  a 
corrective  Is  provided  In  some  other  wav. 

These  are  elementary  facts.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  start  with  them  because  they 
are  fundamental.  They  are  as  much  at  issue 
today  as  they  were  when  TV  was  restarted 
twenty-four  years  ago.  In  some  ways  they 
are  more  so.  The  Journalist  has  not  been  able 
to  withstand  the  engineer.  More  and  more 
technical  resources  and  devices  have  been 
offered  him.  They  have  mastered  him,  and 
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not  he  them.  The  outcome  is  even  more  cru- 
cial now  that  satellite  communication  is 
becoming  common.  Because  the  satellite  re- 
lay does  stand  to  open  up  the  whole  of  the 
free  world,  1;>ecause  its  cost  is  high,  and  be- 
cause no  conceivable  distance — not  even  that 
from  the  moon  to  the  earth — is  any  longer  a 
bar  to  Immediacy,  both  significance  and 
Joiu'nalistlc  Judgment  are  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering greater  blows  than  ever  before. 

For  some  time  now  the  Immense  engineer- 
ing resources  available  to  TV  reporters  and 
correspondents  have  highlighted  the  ordi- 
nariness and  inanity  of  much  of  what  those 
resources  are  employed  to  transmit.  The  old 
metaphor  of  using  a  sledgehammer  to  crack 
a  nut  can  all  too  often  be  modernized  into 
"using  a  satellite  to  relay  a  television  corre- 
spondent." It  Is  not  the  corresjxindent's 
fault.  He  U  as  much  a  victim  as  the  viewer. 
The  urge  to  show  things  as  they  have  hap- 
pened or.  better  still,  while  they  are  hap- 
pening leaves  no  time  for  the  old  Journalistic 
skills.  Air  travel  and  the  international  tele- 
phone similarly  in  some  way  hamper  the 
newspaper  correspondent.  Men  are  flown  half 
across  the  world  to  a  trouble  spot  they  have 
never  seen  before  and  are  expected  to  send 
back  measured  dispatches  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  arrival.  Even  then  the 
newspaperman  has  some  little  time  to  think 
and  write.  The  TV  camera  team  must  move 
In  at  once.  It  gets  wherever  It  can  as  quickly 
as  It  can,  the  correspondent  being  left  with 
the  Job  of  conveying  the  idea  that  what  tiie 
viewer  Is  seeing  Is  the  whole — or  at  least 
representative  of  the  whole — of  whatever  is 
being  covered.  It  can  be  neither. 

The  occasional  roundupw  are  even  worse. 
They  purport  to  be  a  summing-up.  a  con- 
sidered general  Judgment.  Hardly  a  situa- 
tion in  the  world  today  can  be  thus  treated 
properly  with  the  resources  and  the  time 
the  TV  correspondent  has  at  his  disposal. 
The  camera  is  always  pressing  upon  him.  So 
Is  the  editor  at  home,  anxious  to  use  the 
satellite — not  only  to  televise  him  but  other 
correspondents  as  well.  The  more  common- 
place the  use  of  the  satellite  becomes,  the 
more  will  staUon  prestige  (and  eventuaUy 
correspondent  prestige)  demand  that  every- 
one shall  use  It.  The  cost  being  so  high,  each 
tise  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  It  ought 
to  be — if  it  is  to  be  used  at  aU.  Thus  there 
will  flash  on  the  home  screens  of  Britons, 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Germans, 
and  others  a  succession  of  obiter  dicta  from 
men  who  are  forced  to  do  an  Inadequate 
Job  and  who  look  as  if  they  knew  they  were 
doing  it. 

For  in  yet  another  way  the  pressures  on 
the  TV  Journalist  are  greater  than  those  on 
his  newspaper  brother.  Not  only  is  he  ex- 
pected to  do  twice  as  much  twice  as  fast  in 
a  tenth  of  the  space;  he  has  the  added  load 
of  having  to  be  seen  for  much  of  the  time 
he  is  doing  it.  This  personalizes  the  news, 
making  It  more  difficult  than  ever  to  form 
a  true  opinion  of  Its  objective  value.  It  also 
debases  the  role  of  the  Journalist  by  making 
him,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  at 
the  very  best  to  some  infinitesimal  degree, 
an  actor. 

That  being  so.  It  seems  to  me  TV  report- 
ing from  one  country  to  another  should  not 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  regular 
correspondent.  The  more  impwrtant  the 
events  being  covered,  the  more  vital  It  Is 
that  Journalists  of  the  country  where  the 
news  is  originating  should  be  used  to  com- 
plement the  TV  network's  or  station's  own 
man.  And  both  men  should  be  given  time  to 
do  a  thOTOugh,  responsible  job. 

The  existence  of  the  TV  International 
relay  and  of  the  satellite  ought  to  make  TV 
news  editors  and  managers  reconsider  the 
whole  scope  and  role  of  television  Journalism 
(One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  TV  Jour- 
nalism in  some  countries  Is  that  both  editors 
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and  managers  have  a  say  In  the  matter  ) 
The  old  patterns  were  never  very  good:  these 
new  inventions  make  them  completely  otit- 
worn.  Instead  of  using  the  new  aids  for  yet 
more  variegated  and  more  heterogeneous 
news  stories,  the  Journalists  of  this  new  tele- 
vision age  should  scrap  present  methods  and 
use  the  new  devices  to  Increase  the  depth 
of  treatment  of  the  news  that  has  significance 
and  really  matters.  The  faster  communica- 
tions become,  and  the  more  widely  their  net 
Is  thrown,  the  greater  Is  the  need  to  eschew 
any  Immediacy  that  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
perfunctorlness.  TV  news  should  be  more 
than  a  peep  show.  People  may  be  titillated 
by  the  latest  incident,  whether  It  matters  or 
not.  being  flashed  to  them  In  a  split-second 
across  thousands  of  miles.  That  Is  not  Jour- 
nalism. It  often  is  not  news. 

What  Is  news?  Some  of  us  discussed  this 
at  one  of  the  Columbla-duPont  Broadcast 
Survey  luncheons  last  year.  Someone  asked 
what  had  been  the  greatest  TV  newscast  of 
the  year.  The  Apollo's  pictures  of  the  first 
man  landing  on  the  moon  were  suggested. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  many  hours  the  pro- 
gram had  lasted  and  the  world  excitement 
at  the  event  I  objected  that  It  had  not  been 
news.  It  was  a  show — admittedly  a  most  his- 
toric and  spectacular  show — but  a  show 
nonetheless.  News  Is  not  a  happening.  It  Is 
what  Journalists  make  of  It.  It  Is  the  sifting, 
reporting,  and  evaluating  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. In  the  case  of  the  moon  landings 
this  was  done  subsequently.  It  was  not  done 
by  the  Apollo  camera  automatically  sending 
to  earth  the  pictures  of  the  first  men  tread- 
ing the  lunar  surface.  This  may  seem  to  be 
a  fine  distinction.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental one.  And  It  Is  precisely  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  TV  newsmen  are  making  this 
distinction  that  I  think  TV  news  has  so  far 
missed  Its  purpose. 

This  would  not  matter  so  much  If  news- 
paper readership  In  the  United  States  and 
Britain  was  still  on  the  Increase.  When  TV 
started  I  forecast  that  Its  Inability  to  deal 
with  news  adequately  would  give  newspapers 
a  second  chance — In  Britain  at  any  rate.  To 
some  extent  It  has  done  so.  But  the  opening 
of  the  whole  world  to  news,  the  speed  with 
which  It  Is  now  communicated  to  newspapers, 
radio,  and  TV,  the  mtiltlpllclty  of  seem- 
ingly Insoluble  national  and  International 
dilemmas,  have  led  to  a  flight  from  the  news 
by  those  who.  If  a  nation  Is  to  be  healthy, 
should  most  b«  following  It.  Added  to  this 
Is  the  increasing  specialization  in  all  kinds 
of  activity.  Here.  too.  results  which  used  to 
take  months.  If  not  years,  to  circulate  In- 
ternationally now  do  so  In  days.  It  has  all 
become  too  much  of  a  load  for  many  of  those 
who  have  the  world's  work  to  do.  A  growing 
number  of  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  now  need  only  the  publication 
that  gives  them  the  speclajlzed  Information 
they  need:  for  the  news  as  a  whole  they  de- 
pend on  the  nightly  TV  news  broadcast. 

This  habit  is.  I  think,  more  common  in 
the  United  States  than  In  Britain  In  both 
countries  the  economic  forces  attacking 
newspapers  are  the  same.  Geography  makes 
the  consequences  different.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  54  million  people  live  in  an  area 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  Wyoming.  In 
spite  of  casualties  It  Is  therefore  still  possible 
to  have  eight  national  newspapers,  with  vary- 
ing coverage  of  national  and  International 
news,  able  to  get  onto  any  British  breakfast 
table  The  vast  continent  that  Is  the  United 
States  makes  national  newspapers  well  nigh 
Impractical  Casualties  among  American 
newspapers  have  left  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cities  with  only  one  newspaper. 
Often  Its  coverage  of  national  and  interna- 
tional news  is  not  such  as  to  make  It  oblig- 
atory reading.  In  addition,  the  vastneas  of 
the  United  States  precludes  there  being  many 
single  focal  points  of  news  Interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Americans  have  nowhere  near  the  same 
Interest  In  the  proceedings  of  Congress  as 
the  British  have  In  dally  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  General  Election  date  keeps 
British  politics  continuously  alive  to  some 
degree.  The  various  sections  of  the  nation  are 
conscious  of  their  abiding  or  changing  polit- 
ical loyalties,  and  have  papers  to  cater  to 
them.  Among  the  serious  newspapers  there 
Is  the  Daily  Telegraph,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Right,  the  Guardian  those  of  the  Left, 
and  the  Times  those  of  the  center.  The  popu- 
lar newspapers  also  have  Identifiable  stances. 
And  the  fact  that  all  these  papers  circulate 
through  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  gives  the 
British  press  a  place  and  a  voice  that  has 
not  yet  suffered  much  from  TV. 

British  newspapers  also  do  a  better  Job 
than  TV  In  reporting  on  the  arts,  law,  science, 
local  government,  and  the  whole  range  of 
subjects  which  traditionally  make  the  best 
complete  newspapers.  On  neither  side  of  the 
Atlantic  so  far  has  TV  news  sought  to  give 
a  regular  service  in  these  news  areas.  Here, 
too,  geography  may  make  It  more  difficult  for 
American  TV  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
responsibility.  But  the  need  Is  there;  It  must 
be  met. 

While  geography  can  modify  the  conse- 
quences of  scientific,  economic.  Industrial, 
and  social  progress.  It  cannot  quarantine 
them  absolutely.  Their  effect  on  different 
countries  is  mainly  a  matter  of  time  and 
degree.  The  most  widespread  problem  of 
Journalism  today — of  TV  Journalism  more 
than  of  newspaper  Journalism — Is  the 
problem  of  every  avocation.  It  is  the 
problem  of  men  and  women  everywhere. 
Mankind  Is  falling  to  cope  with  the 
vastly  Increased  sf>eed  of  Its  communi- 
cations. Jet  travel — soon  it  will  be  super- 
sonic— leads  statesmen  In  time  of  crisis  to 
fly  to  see  each  other  before  they  have  had 
time  to  consider  what  they  are  going  to  say 
when  they  get  there.  The  greater  the  emer- 
gency, the  less  time  they  take  to  assess  It. 
Businessmen  start  negotiations  at  the  end 
of  long  flights  when  they  are  In  no  condition 
to  do  so.  (Some  large  business  organizations 
now  recognize  this  and  impose  a  forty-eight- 
hour  assimilating  period  on  their  executives.) 

News  arrives  In  such  proliferation  and  at 
such  a  rate  that  before  It  can  be  digested 
and  Judged  It  Is  overtaken  by  the  next  day's 
flood.  Correspondents  and  reporters  are  men- 
tally breathless.  Refuge  Is  sought  In  generali- 
zation. Speculation  takes  the  place  of  Judg- 
ment. Today's  big  news  may  prove  to  be 
tomorrow's  trivia. 

It  Is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  television 
Journalists  to  be  the  pioneers  In  reversing 
a  trend  that  Is  bedeviling  all  mankind.  But 
as  their  Influence  grows  so  does  their  respon- 
sibility. And  that  responsibility  Is  to  make 
the  gadgets — even  the  satellites — their  serv- 
ants and  not  their  masters,  and  to  remember 
what  is  the  true  function  of  a  Journalist. 

Reporting  Contuct  in  an  Age  of  Change 

Conflict  Is  part  of  the  crucible  of  change. 
It  may  yield  progress  or  repression.  But  con- 
flict Is  not  a  state  of  social  equilibrium. 
Whether  conflict  Is  resolved  by  violence  or 
cooperation  will  depend  In  part  upon  the 
actors'  perceptions  of  the  world  about  them. 
Providing  an  accurate  perception  of  that 
world  Is  the  media's  most  Important  re- 
sponsibility .  .  . 

Collectively,  and  within  their  own  orga- 
nizations, the  news  media  can  accomplish 
much  before  .  .  .  disorder  starts.  Indeed,  how 
much  they  do  may  determine  whether  It 
starts  at  all  or  how  much  It  grows  .  .  . 

The  most  controversial  and  difficult  Issue 
for  radio  and  television  centers  on  the  delay 
of  news.  Where  the  news  event  Is  of  a  kltid 
likely  to  symbolize  pMt  Injustices  to  any  slg- 
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nificant  group  In  the  community,  there  Is  a 
danger  that  such  an  event  may  trigger  a 
large-scale  disorder.  Moreover,  once  a  crowd 
has  begun  to  gather  at  the  scene  of  such  an 
event.  Immediate  broadcast  of  the  event  and 
Its  precise  location  is  likely  to  draw  addi- 
tional persons  to  the  area  and  add  to  crowd 
control  problems  of  the  police,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  likelihood  of  a  violent  out- 
break and  Its  severity  if  it  does  occur  .  .  . 

Once  It  Is  decided  that  the  Incident  Is  po- 
tentially Inflammatory  or  may  attract  a  crowd 
to  the  scene,  most  of  the  newsmen  with 
whom  we  have  been  discussed  the  problem 
suggest  a  delay  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  to 
confirm  the  story,  make  sure  the  facts  are 
clear,  and  to  avoid  exaggeration.  Under  par- 
ticular circumstances  It  may  require  a  delay 
of  an  hour  or  longer.  Media  transmittal  of 
unconfirmed  reports,  emotional  or  unbal- 
anced accounts,  and  visual  portrayals  of  vio- 
lence without  perspective  can  do  at  least  as 
much  damage  as  news  delay. 

Where  communltywlde  guidelines  are  in 
effect,  It  Is  best  to  designate  one  Journalist 
representative  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
embargo.  Such  centralization  eliminates  the 
competitive  pressures  that  tend  to  under- 
mine this  policy.  A  complete  embargo  beyond 
one  hour,  and  preferably  beyond  thirty  min- 
utes, probably  cannot  be  Justified  .  .  . 

In  reporting  both  Incidents  that  may  grow 
to  disorders  and  the  disorders  themselves,  the 
media  can  make  additional  preparations 
within  their  own  organizations  Some  TV 
stations,  for  example,  have  already  made  the 
derision  not  to  cover  riots  with  live  mobile 
t.«)evlslon  units.  Rather  than  send  conspicu- 
ous shoulder-braced  sound  cameras  to  a  riot, 
they  can  plan  to  send  the  much  smaller, 
hand-held  silent  camera,  plus  a  man  with  a 
tape  recorder  to  pick  up  random  sound.  Sim- 
ilarly, they  can  use  black  and  white  Instead 
of  color  film,  which  requires  more  light;  in 
this  way,  they  can  reduce  the  need  for  crowd - 
attracting  lights  and  apparatus.  They  should 
plan  In  advance  the  deployment  of  man- 
power within  the  news  organization,  what 
the  process  for  assimilation  shall  be  and 
who  shall  exercise  responsibility  at  each 
stage. 

A  neighborhood  fight  should  not  be  called 
a  riot.  A  disturbance  should  not  be  desig- 
nated racial  without  confirmation.  Accuracy 
should  have  priority  over  sp>eed.  The  story, 
particularly  Its  violent  aspects,  should  be 
kept  In  per8i>ectlve. 

If.  for  example,  the  police  radio  carries 
a  report  of  a  National  Guardsman  being  shot. 
It  is  tempting  to  p\it  this  on  the  air,  because 
It  has  the  surface  authenticity  of  a  police 
report.  Many  of  these  reports  are  based  on 
rumors  and  are  simply  requests  for  con- 
firmation by  a  police  officer.  The  story  Is 
skimpy;  no  details  substantiate  It.  During 
the  tension  of  a  riot,  the  police  can  art 
hastily  and  carelessly.  Moreover,  the  day 
Is  past  when  everything  the  police  say  should 
be  broadcast  as  "truth."  The  report  must 
be  confirmed.  . . . 

News  Is  the  unusual,  the  extraordinary: 
It  Is  something  that  doesn't  happen  every 
day.  The  media  have  no  need  to  report  each 
airliner  that  arrives  safely;  It  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  general  public  Interest.  The  objection, 
however.  Is  not  that  the  media  focus  upon 
the  unusual;  rather  It  Is  that  they  focus 
on  the  unusual  aspects  of  the  unusual.  Re- 
call, for  example,  the  coverage  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Watts,  devoted  to  discussing  griev- 
ances and  what  could  be  done  to  calm  a 
tense  racial  situation.  The  media  focused  on 
the  extremist  statements  of  one  slxteen-year- 
old-boy.  This  was  not  a  representative  por- 
trayal of  a  legitimate  news  event.  .  .  . 

The  media  have  properly  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  report  "good"  neu-s  simply 
becau.se  It  is  good.  It  apparently  has  not  oc- 
curred   to    very    many    newsmen,    however, 
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that  events  should  not  go  unreported  simply 
because  they  involve  a  nonviolent  resolu- 
tion of  confilct.  One  function  of  the  media 
Is  to  aid  In  coordinating  society's  response 
to  change.  They  can  fulfill  this  function  In 
part  by  telling  the  public  how  conflicts  are 
resolved  nonvlolently  and  by  giving  such 
resolutions  the  same  prominence  they  give 
the  violent  manifestations  of  conflict.  .  .  . 

The  press  does  provide  a  marketplace  for 
ideas,  but  It  Is  not  of  the  sort  commonly 
supposed.  The  Increased  level  of  violence  In 
this  country  today  is  partially  owing  to  the 
sluggish  response  of  our  Institutions  to  so- 
cial change;  but  the  press  share*  in  this 
sluggishness,  and  an  Important  part  of  its 
inadequacy  Is  the  Inability  of  new  and  dif- 
ferent voices  to  gain  routine  and  peaceful 
access  to  the  centralized  news  media.  .  .  . 
It  should  become  habitual  editorial  policy  to 
display  fairly  and  clearly  the  opinions,  anal- 
yses, and  solutions  offered  by  a  wide  variety 
of  people,  expert  and  nonexpert,  covering 
the  sp>ectrum,  regardless  of  the  proprietor's 
personal  position. 

Too  many  news  organizations  fear  social 
ideas  and  social  action.  As  a  result,  they 
stimulate,  dissatisfy,  and  arouse  anxiety  only 
to  fall  silent  or  limit  themselves  to  Irrelevant 
cliches  when  thoughtful  solutions  are  re- 
quired. Alternative  solutions  to  our  most 
urgent  social  problems,  based  on  the  work 
of  our  most  Imaginative  social  thinkers,  and 
written  with  the  clarity  that  only  a  good 
Journalist  can  produce,  ought  to  be  stand- 
ard. .  .  . 

America  can  look  forward  to  change — 
the  only  certainty.  This  will  require  not  only 
Information  about  events,  violent  and  non- 
violent, but  Ideas  about  what  to  do  about 
these  events.  .  . . 

Specifically  we  recommend: 

A.  The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
be  provided  with  a  budget  for  news  and 
public  affairs  programming  comparable  to 
that  of  the  television  networks.  .  .  . 

B.  The  Justice  Depsirtment  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  should 
scrutinize  carefully  all  mergers,  license  ap- 
plications, and  license  transfers  which  would 
result  in  greater  concentration  of  media 
ownership.  .  .  . 

C.  Perhaps  most  Important  Is  that  the  gov- 
errmient  must  stay  abreast  of  new  techno- 
logical developments  in  the  communications 
Industry  and  be  prepared  to  assure  that  fur- 
ther concentration  of  control  does  not  occur. 
This  Is  particularly  Important  with  respect  to 
CATV 

D.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  par- 
ticularly among  practicing  broadcast  Jour- 
nalists, about  what  the  fairness  doctrine  re- 
quires. ,  .  .  We  recommend  that  the  PCC 
clarify  this  ambiguity  and  resolve  It  along 
the  lines  Indicated. 

E.  Each  year  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  must  pass  on  approximately 
2.500  broadcast  license  renewal  applications. 
.  .  If  the  Commission  Is  to  effectively  dis- 
charge its  mandate,  it  must  develop  at  least 
broad  guidelines  for  such  determinations  In 
order  that  Its  staff  can  bring  to  the  Com- 
mission's attention  those  cases  that  raise 
serious  questions.  .  .  . 

P.  Journalist  should  reexamine  the  degree 
to  which  existing  news  Judgments  Incorpo- 
rate obsolete  standards.  Including  a  tendency 
to  report  violence  because  it  is  sensational, 
rather  than  because  It  Is  significant.  More- 
over. In  reporting  conflict,  the  press  should 
develop  a  special  sensitivity  to  the  danger 
of  overstating  the  degree  of  conflict. 

G.  Beyond  reexamining  existing  standards 
for  reporting  violence,  newsmen  should  re- 
consider the  contemporary  utility  of  well  es- 
tablished newsgatherlng  practices.  Perhaps 
most  important  Is  the  Interpretive  news 
stories — which  can  be  written  with  time  for 
calm  refiectlon  and  balanced  Judgment — be 


allocated  more  resources  and  be  given  greater 
prominence.  For  newspapers,  this  means  run- 
ning such  stories  regularly  on  page  1.  .  .  . 

H.  We  strongly  recommend:  1)  that  the 
media  hire  and  train  increased  numbers  of 
newsmen  from  minority  groups;  2)  that  the 
media  provide  the  kind  of  regular  surveil- 
lance of  minority  group  activities  which  It 
applies  to  other  segments  of  the  community; 
3)  that  the  media  provide  Information  to 
local  groups  at>out  preparing  press  release 
and,  more  generally  securing  access  to  the 
media  through  traditional  channels  short  of 
demonstration,  confrontation,  and  violence; 
41  the  use  of  ghetto  "stringers";  5)  Inclusion 
of  members  of  minority  groups  in  day-to-day 
news,  such  as  births,  deaths,  weddings,  busi- 
ness, and  social  functions;  6)  more  back- 
ground and  in-depth  stories  on  social  issues 
and  particularly  those  stories  dealing  with 
facets  of  the  American  scene  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  audience  have  little  actual 
experience. 

I.  There  Is  a  need  for  greater  interaction 
between  the  news  media  and  the  community 
aad  for  responsible  criticism  of  media  per- 
formance. There  are  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  brought  about: 

1)  News  organizations  should  establish 
and  publicize  the  existence  of  grievance 
machinery  or  Internal  appeal  boards  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  persons  who  feel  that  their 
viewpoint  has  been  unfairly  excluded  from 
the  press  or  that  the  press  coverage  of  an 
event  to  which  they  were  Involved  U  In- 
accurate. Such  a  program  has  worked  well 
at  the  Louisville  CourieT-Journal. 

2)  News  organizations  should  encourage 
local  press  councils  to  provide  a  continuing 
exchange  of  views  between  the  news  media 
personnel  and  representative  members  of 
the  community. 

3)  Journalism  schools  should  Ingrain  In 
their  students  a  tradition  of  continuous  re- 
examination and  self-crltlcism  through,  in- 
ter alia,  the  establishment  of  Journalism  re- 
views and  programs  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  apply  new  findings  In  communi- 
cations theory  to  the  practical  problems  of 
communicating  the  news. 

4)  The  establishment  In  other  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  publications  like  the  Chi- 
cago Journalism  Review  which  provide  a 
forum  for  public  debate  on  news  media 
performance. 

5)  News  organizations  should  freely  crit- 
icize other  news  organizations  and  report 
on  their  performance  the  same  as  they  would 
any  other  Institution  In  our  society.  .  .  . 

J.  We  endorse  the  mid-career  training 
programs  offered  at  some  universities  and 
urge  that  more  media  owners  and  operators, 
particularly  television,  make  time  and  funds 
available  to  their  new.«men  to  take  advantage 
of  these  programs. 

K.  We  recommend  that  every  news  medium 
establish  a  code  or  other  form  of  guideline 
to  be  followed  In  the  coverage  of  riots  or 
other  events  Involving  group  violence.  .  . 

L.  We  recommend  that  news  organizations 
resist  those  critics  who  would  have  them 
deny  coverage  to  protest.  The  news  media 
can  reduce  substantially  whatever  Incentive 
they  provide  for  violence  by  providing  bal- 
anced treatment  of  at  least  four  aspects  of 
demonstrations : 

1)  The  purpose  of  the  demonstration.  What 
Is  the  nature  of  the  grievance?  Why  are  the 
demonstrators  there? 

2)  The  events  leading  up  to  the  demon- 
stration. Have  other  remedies  been  sought: 
If  so,  what  has  been  the  response  of  those 
addressed? 

3)  The  demonstration.  How  many  people 
were  present?  How  did  they  conduct  them- 
selves? Do  not  focus  only  on  the  most  ex- 
treme conduct  or  dress. 

4)  The  provocations,  If  any,  and  the  offi- 
cial response.  Why  were  the  demonstrators 
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trying  to  provoke  the  police?  Did  the  police 
use  more  force  than  necessary  to  maintain 
order?  Were  there  any  extenuating  circum- 
stances, such  as  physical  exhaustion  or  per- 
sonal security  of  political  candidates? 

The  standard  for  determining  whether  an 
event  will  be  covered  should  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  the 
number  of  people  affected,  the  severity  of 
the  grievance  and  less  emphasis  on  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  aggrieved  to  engage  In  vio- 
lence or  the  likelihood  that  they  will.  .  . 


URGES  SALE  OP  JETS  TO  ISRAEL 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  tx)  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I 
sent  last  Monday,  June  1,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urging  that 
the  administration  announce  a  new  dec- 
laration on  Middle  East  policy  and  rec- 
ommending a  seven-point  action  pro- 
gram including  the  immediate  granting 
of  Israel's  request  to  purchase  additional 
jet  aircraft. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  representatives  of  all  the 
American  people,  support  the  valiant 
State  of  Israel  in  the  serious  threat  to  its 
security.  It  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel  that  this  re- 
quest for  jets  be  fulfilled  as  a  response 
to  the  Soviet  escalation  in  the  Middle 
East  conflict  and  as  a  deterrent  to  a  hor- 
rendous confrontation  that  could  engulf 
the  entire  world. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Peesident:  The  recent  school  bus 
tragedy  in  Israel  near  the  Lebanon  border  Is 
but  one  of  the  unjust  cruelties  being  per- 
petrated by  the  Arab  terrortel  groups.  Inno- 
cent bystanders  are  dying  as  the  Russian  and 
French  governments  support  the  vengeful 
Arab  drive  to  liquidate  Israel,  to  flnlah  Hit- 
ler's dirty  work.  We  must  not  let  this  happen. 
We  have  heard  repeatedly  that  the  Admin- 
istration stands  behind  Israel.  And  there  Is 
no  question  of  the  American  people  standing 
almost  solidly  behind  Israel  In  Its  struggle 
for  existence  and  freedom.  Yet  despite  this 
great  support  there  remains  a  residue  of  fear 
about  how  flexible  Is  our  policy. 

So  that  our  friends  may  be  reassured  and 
that  our  enemies  not  miscalculate,  a  new 
forthright  declaration  on  Middle  East  poUcy 
Is  essential.  But,  Mr.  President,  It  must  do 
more  than  voice  phrases.  Actions  must  occur. 
I  propose  that  the  United  Statee  govern- 
ment Immediately  take  the  following  actions 
to  meet  the  crisis: 

1.  Announce  without  further  delay  the 
provision  of  additional  Phantom  and  Sky- 
hawk  Jets  and  other  weapons  required  by 
Israel. 

2.  To  enable  Israel  to  pit  Ita  meager 
finances  against  the  combined  economies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and  the  Arab  world, 
the  United  States  mtist  assist  Israel  finan- 
cially to  cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  arms. 

3.  Proclaim  that  the  U.S.  government  will 
not  tolerate  the  Intervention  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  against  Israel,  whether  openly 
or  covertly  through  so-called  "volunteer" 
bomber  pilots,  naval  personnel,  and  so  forth. 

4.  End  the  Illusion  of  Israeli  capitulation 
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by  the  US  withdrawal  from  the  Big  Four 
Power  Talks  becavise  .  .  of  the  obvious 
FYanco-Soviet  manipulation  of  such  talks 
and  open  bias  that  aiaies  the  forum  nothing 
but  an  anti-Israel  ttangaroo  court. 

5  Re-afllrra  unequivocally  the  principle  of 
a  Just  settlement  u-volvlng  direct  face-to- 
face  negotiations  m  which  the  Ar»bs  ac- 
knowledge their  responsibility  to  make  and 
keep  a  real  and  lasting  peace  and  sign  such 
a   treaty. 

6  Proclaim  that  Israel  must  not  withdraw 
from  a  single  inch  of  occupied  territory  until 
the  Arabs  commit  themselves  to  a  genuine 
peace  and  display  by  their  actions  that  all 
forma  of  warfare.  Including  guerrilla  war- 
rare,  and  terrorism  have  been  terminated. 

7  Propose  amending  such  International 
legal  pacts  as  the  Warsaw  and  Hague  con- 
ventions to  cover  acts  of  interantlonal  ter- 
rorism on  air  travel  as  violations  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

There  is  not  time  to  ^»re,  Mr.  President. 


Arab  terrorists  are  being  trained  by  the  Rus- 
sians, Chinese,  and  Viet  Cong.  Egyptian 
troops  are  In  Libya  and  Libyan  forces  are 
entering  Egypt.  Russian  pilots  are  fljrlng 
Egyptian  fighter  Jets. 

Humanity  rebels  against  the  rising  level 
of  violence  that  endangers  not  only  Israel 
but  also  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Moscow  Is  today  operating  through  the 
radical  Arab  stated  to  penetrate  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean.  Israel  Is  the  tar- 
get because  Israel  Is  an  outpost  of  freedom. 
A  defeat  for  Israel  would  be  a  devastating 
blow  for  the  United  States.  •  •   • 

No  American  troops  are  sought  by  Israel. 
But  we  must  nevertheless  deter  direct  Soviet 
military  Intervention.  When  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  said  last  March  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Administration's  decision  on 
the  sale  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  he  did  re- 
af&rm  our  stated  Intention  to  maintain  care- 
ful watch  on  the  balance  of  military  forces 


and  to  provide  Jets  and  arms  to  Israel  as  the 
need  arises. 

Israel's  need  Is  Immediate.  Further  delay  Is 
dangerous.  If  Washington  delays,  the  danger 
of  aggression  will  only  grow;  the  strength  of 
the  Arabs  will  Increase  while  Israeli  de- 
terrent power  deteriorates;  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  will  escalate,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  very  well  miscalculate  our  position 
and  wrongly  assess  American  Intentions  In 
a  grave  error  that  could  bring  about  a  hor- 
rendous confrontation  threatening  the  en- 
tire world. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  afford  to  provide  Israel  with  the  neces- 
sary jets  and  to  extend  new  lines  of  credit 
to  cover  their  financing.  It  Is  now  a  matter 
of  whether  we  can  afford  not  to  take  action 
on  Israel's  urgent  needs. 

This  is  the  way  to  avoid  confrontation. 
This  Is  the  way  to  peace  through  strength. 
And  this  is  the  way  to  redeem  our  moral  and 
ethical  commitments  toward  Israel. 
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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Htcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^  I^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Thursday,  June  4,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Fred  R. 
Harris,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  word  which  endures  forever  and  for 
the  everlasting  hope  that  nothing  can 
ever  separate  us  from  Thy  love — neither 
life  nor  death,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come — for  Thou  art  our  God 
and  our  trust  is  in  Thee.  May  Thy  truth 
find  lodgement  in  our  hearts  smd  expres- 
sion in  our  lives.  So  wilt  Thou  guide  us 
through  the  day,  sharpening  our  intel- 
lects, controlling  our  emotions,  directing 
our  wills,  that  what  we  do  here  may  be 
in  accord  with  Thy  will,  and  advance 
Thy  kingdom  among  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Phesisent  pro  tempore, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  June  4,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I   appoint   Hon.  Fred  B.   Harris,   a   Senator 
from  the  State  of  OMahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Rttssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chsUr 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY,  JUNE  8,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGhS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorize  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Jirne  3,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 
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JOHN  FRANK  STEVENS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
leaders  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  which  my 
State  of  Montana  is  an  important  part, 
but  few  accomplished  more  than  John 
Prank  Stevens,  a  key  figure  in  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  the  Pacific. 

In  this  enterprise,  on  December  11, 
1889,  in  heavy  snow  and  bitter  cold,  Mr. 
Stevens  found  Marias  Pass  through 
which  the  railroad  was  constructed 
across  the  Rockies  with  the  most  favor- 
able grade  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Nation. 


The  contributions  of  Stevens  were  not 
limited  to  work  in  the  United  States. 
While  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
IsthmiEin  Canal  Commission,  1905-07,  he 
rescued  that  project  from  chaos  and  ix>- 
tential  disaster;  organized  the  forces  for 
construction;  acquired  a  major  part  of 
the  plant,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  bringing  about  the  great  decision  for 
the  high-level  lake  and  lock  plan  under 
which  the  canal  was  completed.  For  his 
tremendous  contributions  on  the  isth- 
mus he  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  basic 
architect  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  important  but  little  known 
events  in  the  notable  career  of  John 
Prank  Stevens  were  what  he  did  in  Rus- 
sia, Siberia,  and  Manchuria,  1917-23  as 
president  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  Railway  Experts  and  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Technical  Board  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

The  parts  played  by  Mr.  Stevens 
in  the  construction  of  railrosuis  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  design  and 
launching  of  the  Panama  Canal  have 
been  adequately  recorded  in  history. 
Now,  the  story  of  his  achievements  in 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  Manchuria  have 
been  published  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Elstep,  professor  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can history  at  the  Air  University,  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
in  the  March  1970  issue  of  the  Explorers 
Journal. 

In  1969,  about  100  distinguished  leaders 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
and  out  of  Government  service,  organized 
the  John  P.  Stevens  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  article  by  Dr. 
Estep  is  of  imusual  interest,  especialy  to 
people  who  know  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  Northwest  and  Panama, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Explorers  Journal,  March,  1970] 

JOHN'  F.  Stevens  and  the  Fab  Kastkrn 

Railways  1917-1923 

(By  Raymond  Estep*) 

ADVISORT   COMMISSION   OT  RAILWAT   EXPERTS 
TO    RTT8SIA 

In  Its  conduct  of  this  nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy the  VS.  £>epartment  of  SUte  has  been 
fortunate  In  securing  the  services  of  a  grow- 


•The  views  expressed  herein  are  those  of 
the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  or  Air  University. 

Editor's  note:  For  a  previous  article  on 
Stevens,  see  Kxplorers  Journal  XLVn.  4, 1969. 
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log  roster  of  persons  endowed  wiih  a  wide 
Tarie:y  of  talents.  Among  ttie  most  Interest- 
ing and  glited  of  tbeee  have  been  scores  of 
non-professlooBl  diplomats  who  have  been 
pressed  Into  service  in  limes  of  war  or  crisis 
because  of  their  peculiar  capabCltles  which 
quall^ed  them  for  a  particular  asslpnaient. 
Some  of  them  have  rendered  such  noteworthy 
ser.Mce  that  they  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  continue  with  the  Oovcrnxnent  long  after 
the  termination  of  their  original  appolnt- 
menti. 

One  of  These  amateur  diplomats  who  re- 
sponded to  his  country's  call  In  the  World 
War  I  era  waa  John  F.  Stevens,  certainly  one 
of  the  world's  outstanding  railway  buUdPrs 
and  directors,  who  served  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  European  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Man- 
churia from  1917  to  1922. 

Bom  In  Maine  In  1853.  Stevens  began  his 
railway  career  as  a  surveyor  In  1876.  Over 
the  next  two  decades  he  roee  rapidly  through 
various  engineering  positions  on  the  Sabine 
Pass  &  Northwestern,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic,  to  become  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Great  Northern  In  1895  and  General 
Manager  in  1902.  Named  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  In  1903. 
he  was  promoted  to  Vice  President  for  Opera- 
tions in  1904.  In  July  1905  he  had  Just  been 
employed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  as 
Its  chief  railway  expert  when  President 
Roosevelt  persuaded  him  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  at  a  salary  of  830.000  per 
year.  A  year  later  the  President  paid  him  the 
additional  honor  of  naming  him  to  the 
Commission  itself  Leaving  his  Canal  Zone 
employment  early  in  1907.  Stevens  shortly 
became  Vice  President  for  Operations  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  Prom 
1909  to  1911  he  was  President  of  the  Spokane. 
Portland  k  Seattle  and  a  number  of  other 
Pacific  Coast  railways  that  formed  part  of  the 
railway  empire  of  James  J.  Hill.  In  1911 
Stevens  moved  to  New  York  City  where  he 
established  a  railway  consultant  practice 
which  he  continued  until  called  to  govern- 
ment service  in  1917. 

The  overthrow  of  Czar  Nicholas  n  In  the 
revolution  of  March  1917.  and  the  almost  im- 
mediate recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Russian  Provisional  Government,  set  in 
motion  a  chain  of  events  that  was  to  involve 
the  United  States  (and  Stevens)  Intimately 
in  Russian  affairs  for  half  a  decade,  and  to 
color  Russian  thinking  about  the  United 
States  from  that  day  to  this.  No  one  in 
Washington  In  those  hectic  weeks  of  March 
and  April  1917  could  have  foreseen  how  the 
actions  taken  then  would  eventually  influ- 
ence a  later  U.S.  decision  to  put  its  troops 
ashore  In  Russian  Siberia.  Neither  could 
Stevens,  then  enjoying  a  winter  vacation  in 
Bellalre.  Florida,  have  guessed  that  In  a  few 
short  weeks  he  was  to  be  called  upon  for  the 
third  time  in  his  long  railroading  career  to 
act  as  a  high  representative  of  his  govern- 
ment. And,  even  when  he  agreed  to  accept 
tlie  proposed  appointment,  he  little  realized 
that  the  short  two-to-three-month  mission 
then  visualized  would  grow  into  a  diplomatic 
tour  of  almost  six  years  In  Europe  and  Asi.i. 
Neither  could  he  have  foreseen  the  role  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  play  as  a  U.S.  rep- 
resentative In  the  higher  echelons  of  Fir 
Eastern  Politics. 


Stevens  has  been  nominated  for  the  Ameri- 
can Hall  of  Fame. 

Dr.  Estep.  Professor  of  Latin  American  his- 
tory at  the  Air  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base.  Montgomery.  AlabamA,  has  visited  most 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  has  writ- 
ten on  a  wide  variety  of  Latin  American  sub- 
jects. One  of  his  early  projects  led  to  hU  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world-famous  accom- 
plishments of  Stevens  as  a  railway  construc- 
tion engineer  and  administrator. 


The  stage  was  set  for  these  future  devel- 
opments in  the  last  dnys  of  March  when 
Daniel  Wlllard.  President  of  the  Baltimore  ic. 
Ohio  Railway,  was  alerted  to  the  calamitous 
situation  prevailing  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  by  Stanley  Wasiiburn,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Da'.ly  News  and  the 
London  Times,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Russian  front.  Wlllard,  who  was  at 
the  time  serving  as  President  of  the  .Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Couacll  of  National  De- 
defense.  Immediately  had  Washburn  brief 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  the 
critical  problems  confronting  Russia's  rail- 
way administrators.  Washburn's  recommen- 
dation that  the  US  Government  undertake 
a  survey  of  Russia's  railway  needs  was  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  Wlllard.  and.  after 
three  weeks,  by  a  somewhat  reluctant  Rus- 
si.\n  covernnienl. 

In  the  wee'iis  fjllowing  the  receipt  of  the 
Russian  approval  of  the  US.  proposal.  Wll- 
lard picked  the  enelnecrs  to  compose  the 
survey  t«am.  called  them  tj  Washington  for 
briefings,  and  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions to  speed  them  on  their  way.  To  head 
the  group.  Wlllard  picked  his  long-time 
friend,  John  F.  Stevens,  which  led  someone 
among  the  "powers  that  were.  "  as  Stevens 
put  it.  to  observe:  "Yes.  John  Stevens  is 
fairly  Intelligent,  he  knows  a  little  some- 
thing about  railroads,  guess  he's  honest,  but 
he  is  no  diplomat  It's  going  to  take  a  diplo- 
mat over  in  that  country."  This  declaration 
provoked  one  of  Stevens's  "well-meaning" 
friends  to  reply;  "John  Stevens,  not  a  diplo- 
mat? Why  I've  known  him  for  thirty-five 
years  and  maybe  he  don't  |jric|  talk  often, 
but  when  he  gets  ready  he  can  talk  more  and 
say  less  than  any  living  man.'  And  so. 
Stevens  recalled,  he  was  "picked  for  the  Job.  ' 

To  assist  Stevens.  Willard  selectetl  such 
other  outstanding  rallwaymeu  as  Kenry 
Miller,  formerly  Operating  Vice-President  of 
the  Wa'oash  Railway  (Tran.sport.-^.tion) : 
George  Gibbs.  formerly  Chief  Mechanical 
Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
(Equipment);  W.  L  Darling,  formerly  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
(Maintenance  oi  Way):  and  John  E.  Grel- 
ner,  formerly  Chief  Consulting  Bridge  Engi- 
neer of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway 
(Bridges). 

Appointed  to  the  Advisory  CominiaBlon  of 
Railway  Experts  to  Russia  (the  survey  team's 
official  title )  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  on 
May  4,  the  members  were  accredited  to  the 
Russian  Government  as  officers  pro  tern  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  In  briefing 
the  commission  members  on  May  8.  President 
Wilson  plainly  told  them  that  they  "were 
not  a  p>olltlcal  or  diplomatic  commlssloji" 
and  that  their  "duties  would  be  confined  to 
advising  and  assisting  the  Russians  in  their 
transportation  problems  and  to  advise  on 
such  railway  matters  as  they  might  sug- 
gest. .  .  ."  Specifically,  he  told  them  that 
they  were  going  to  Russia  to  ask  "  'what 
can  the  United  States  do  for  Russia?"  but 
only  to  say  "we  have  been  sent  here  to  put 
ourselves  at  your  disposal  to  do  anything 
we  can  to  assist  In  the  working  out  of  your 
transportation." "" 

Leaving  Washington  on  May  9.  Stevens  and 
his  fellow  engineers  sailed  from  Vancouver, 
stopped  over  briefly  in  Japan,  and  arrived 
in  Vladivostok  on  May  31.  For  two  days  they 
toured  railway  Installations  in  the  area,  ap- 
praising, especially,  the  status  of  construc- 
tion of  the  huge  installations  being  erected 
for  assembling  the  locomotive  and  freight 
car  components  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  Inspected  the  docks  area 
where  millions  of  pounds  of  war  supplies  had 
been  accumulating  for  months  due  to  the 
clogging  of  the  railways  of  Western  Siberia 
with  westward-bound  coal  trains,  a  fact  the 
Commission  was  to  discover  as  It  moved 
westward. 

En  route  to  Petrograd  aboard  the  Blue 
Train,  Russla"8  second  best,  which  had  been 


sent  east  for  their  special  use.  the  Stevens 
Commission,  as  time  permitted,  halted  along 
the  way  to  inspect  railway  facilities  at  most 
of  the  major  terminals.  Following  the  long- 
used  route  via  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
line  through  Manchuria  and  then  westward 
over  the  double-track  Trans-slberian  Rail- 
way across  Siberia  to  Omsk,  they  then  took 
the  single-track  northern  route  via  Perm 
and  Viatka  to  Petrograd,  where  they  arrived 
on  June  12. 

After  three  days  of  talks  with  U.S.  Ain- 
bnss.-idor  David  R.  Francis  and  Russian 
Minister  of  Ways  of  Communlc.itions  N.  V. 
Nekrasov  on  the  varied  problems  of  Russian 
railway  transpwrtation,  Stevens  fell  ill  with 
erysipelas  and  had  to  be  hospitalized.  With 
Miller  ser%1ng  a.s  acting  head  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  other  members  spent  the  next 
two  weeks  in  daily  Conferences  at  the  Rail- 
way Ministry  trying  to  convince  their  Rus- 
sian counterparts  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
changliig  existing  operating  procedures  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  They  strongly 
recommended  that  the  line  be  divided  Into 
Superintendent's  Districts  each  300  to  400 
miles  In  length  and  that  locomotive  engines 
be  run  straight  through  for  150  miles  instead 
of  75  miles,  which  wus  the  existing  practice. 

On  July  10  Stevens,  who  had  finally  recov- 
ered from  his  bout  with  erysipelas,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  entourage  of  Army  officers 
and  Cabinet  Ministers  and  their  stafTs,  ar- 
rived In  Mogilev,  the  headquarters  of  General 
A.  A.  Brusllov.  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Russian  Armies.  Here  Stevens  was  joined 
on  the  following  day  by  the  other  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  who  were  complet- 
ing a  2.800-mlle  inspection  trip  that  had 
taken  them  through  the  important  rail  cen- 
ters of  Moscow.  Kursk,  Kharkov,  Ekaterlno- 
slav,  and  Kiev  in  Southern  Russia.  After  n 
briefing  by  Brusllov  on  July  11.  at  which 
Stevens  offered  to  supply  one  of  his  Com- 
mission members  to  superintend  railway  con- 
struction "oehlnd  the  front  lines,  Stevens  and 
the  others  returned  to  Petrograd. 

Back  in  the  capital  on  the  12th,  Stevens 
and  his  colleagues  resumed  their  daily  meet- 
ings at  the  Railway  Ministry.  Out  of  these 
conferences  came  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
of  the  previously  mentioned  Superintend- 
ent's Districts  for  the  handling  of  tr.-.in 
operations  on  the  various  Independent  rail- 
ways composing  the  Trans-Siberian  system. 
A  second  recommendation  was  that  the  Rus- 
sians make  use  of  an  Instruction  cadre  of 
U.S.  rallwaymen  trained  In  the  operation  of 
the  Superlntendent"s  Districts.  Eventually. 
M.  Llveroskl.  the  new  Minister  o/  Ways  of 
Communications,  endorsed  the  proposals  and 
requested  the  U.S.  Government  to  recruit 
a  group  of  U.S.  rallwaymen  to  train  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  employment  of  the  recommended 
methods.  The  receipt  of  this  request  In 
Washington  triggered  Industry-wide  recruit- 
ing of  the  several  hundred  men  who  even- 
ttially  manned  the  so-called  Russian  Rtillway 
Service  Corps  (RRSC).  an  organization 
headed  Initially  by  CJeorge  H.  Emerson,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
who  was  given  the  assimilated  rank  of 
Colonel. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission  com- 
pleted the  mijor  jwrtion  of  its  work,  and 
Gibbs  and  Grelner  left  for  home  on  August 
7.  On  .August  24  Stevens.  Miller,  Darling  (who 
had  Just  returned  from  an  Inspection  of  the 
Murnian.":k  Railway),  and  the  Commission 
staff  left  Petrograd  to  begin  an  Intensive 
survey  of  the  facilities  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  Traveling  mostly  by  day,  and  Joined 
at  Omsk  by  Assistant  Minister  of  Wajrs  of 
Communications  L.  A.  Ustrugov,  the  three 
engineers  made  detailed  Inspections  of  rail- 
way shops  and  yards  as  they  proceeded  east- 
ward and  did  their  utmost  to  sell  Russian 
rallwaymen  on  the  advantages  of  the  new 
operating  procedures  they  had  recommended. 
After  almost  a  month,  this  slow-paced  trip 
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ended  In  Vladivostok  on  September  22.  with 
Stevens  bedfast  with  an  acute  sinus  infec- 
tion, and,  according  to  Darling,  "too  bull- 
headed"  to  go  to  Japan  to  receive  proper 
medical  treatment. 

Barely  a  week  later.  Ambassador  Francis 
was  insisting  that  Stevens  return  to  Petro- 
grad to  Inspect  a  railway  line  for  worried 
Allied  officials.  Leaving  Miller  In  Vladivostok 
to  meet  the  RRSC,  whose  early  arrival  was 
anticipated,  and  dropping  Darling  off  in 
Harbin  to  return  home  by  way  of  China, 
Stevens  and  several  of  his  staff  again  made 
the  trek  westward,  arriving  In  Petrograd  on 
October  14.  Here,  Stevens  spun  his  wheels 
("It  is  very  tiresome  to  butt  one's  head 
against  a  cotton  wall.""  he  wrote),  part  of 
the  time  in  fruitless  conferences  with  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  Michael  I.  Tere- 
schenko  and  Minister  of  Ways  of  Communi- 
cations Llveroskl.  On  October  26.  after  the 
lapse  of  two  weeks  and  Just  at  the  moment 
when  Stevens  had  about  decided  to  termi- 
nate his  sojourn  In  the  West,  the  Russian 
Goveinment  asked  him  to  Inspect  railway 
facilities  between  Moscow  and  Omsk  and  to 
suggest  ways  of  sp^edinj;  up  the  movement 
of  Siberian  grain  to  Western  Russia  to  pre- 
vent the  starvation  of  large  numbers  of 
people  during  the  approaching  winter.  In 
Moscow,  Stevens  labored  for  a  day  or  two 
In  a  largely  vain  effort  to  untangle  the 
traffic  Jam  created  by  thousands  (8,000- 
12.000)  of  freight  cars  loaded  with  war  sup- 
plies originally  destined  for  the  front  lines. 
He  then  turned  eastward  to  Chelyblansk, 
where  he  arranged  for  the  early  shipment  of 
some  6.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  Moscow 
and  other  cities  of  European  Russia.  But 
time  had  run  out  for  Stevens  and  for  the 
Kerensky  Government — the  November  Rev- 
olution broke  out  in  Petrograd  before  Stev- 
ens could  complete  his  trip.  Hastening  back 
to  Moscow,  he  once  found  himself  under 
fire  In  one  of  the  street  battles  that  raged 
through  the  future  Soviet  capital  as  the 
Bolsheviks  captured  the  Kremlin  and,  even- 
tually, the  entire  city. 

Unable  to  reach  Petrograd  by  the  direct 
mall  route,  Stevens,  who  had  been  living  In 
his  assigned  private  railway  car  at  the  South 
Station,  on  November  13  bluffed  the 
Bolshevik  Commissar  of  Railways  into  at- 
taching his  car  to  a  Northern  Railway  train 
headed  for  Vologda.  After  trying  for  two  days 
to  get  a  train  from  Vologda  to  Petrograd,  350 
miles  to  the  west,  Stevens  had  his  private 
car,  with  an  American  flag  flying,  attached 
to  the  Trans-Slbertan  Express  out  of  Petro- 
grad. the  last  run  of  the  Express,  so  Stevens 
later  said,  for  over  four  years.  After  a  nerve- 
wracklng  trip  of  nearly  two  weeks,  Stevens 
arrived  in  Harbin  on  November  24.  Prom 
here  he  cabled:  "Any  further  efforts  toward 
helping  railroad  absolutely  useless.  No  gov- 
ernment. ...  I  cannot  stand  Russian  win- 
ter. Will  shortly  leave  for  the  United  States." 

His  plans  to  return  home,  however,  were 
frustrated  by  events  and  by  harassed  Wash- 
ington officials,  who  had  Just  learned  that 
Stevens  was  the  only  one  of  his  original  flve- 
man  Advisory  Commission  who  remained  in 
Asia.  Miller,  the  last  to  depart,  had  left 
Vladivostok  early  in  November.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. Wlllard  cabled  Stevens:  "Please 
do  not  leave  Vladivostok  until  Emerson  ar- 
rives and  until  you  have  heard  further  from 
me.  .  .  .  Splendid  work  you  have  done  Is 
greatly  appreciated,  but  It  Is  not  finished." 
Replying  that  he  had  "no  ambitions  other 
than  to  accomplish  some  good."  Stevens  prom- 
ised to  wait  for  Emerson  and  Indicated  his 
willingness  to  remain  in  Russia  If  there  was 
any  possibility  of  achieving  results.  "The  ar- 
rival In  Vladivostok  of  the  transport  Thomas 
bearing  Emerson  and  the  RRSC  members 
posed  Immediate  problems  for  Stevens.  Pear 
that  the  Thomas  would  be  frozen  In.  the 
existence  of  turbulent  political  conditions 
ashore,  and  the  presence  aboard  the  Thomas 
of  a  group  of  "mischievous  political  agita- 


tors," who  had  somehow  been  engaged  ae  in- 
terpreters for  the  RRSC,  caused  Stevens 
to  cable  for  and  receive  authority  to  take  the 
Thomas  to  Japan.  Arriving  In  Nagasaki  har- 
bor on  December  19,  he  had  to  hold  the 
Thomas  for  three  weeks  as  a  floating  barracks 
until  he  could  secure  sufficient  U.S.  fimds 
to  cover  the  exj>enses  of  the  RRSC  personnel 
in  hotels  ashore. 

From  Nagasaki,  Stevens  spelled  out  his 
hardnosed  solution  for  the  handling  of  the 
railway  situation  In  Eastern  Siberia:  "We 
should  all  go  back  shortly  with  men-of- 
war  and  5,000  troopw.  Time  is  coming  to  put 
fear  of  God  Into  these  people."  And.  In  the 
hope  that  political  conditions  would  Im- 
prove in  Siberia,  he  strongly  urged  Washing- 
ton to  hold  the  RRSC  personnel  In  Japan  so 
that  they  might  be  quickly  employed  as 
ortg^lnally  intended.  In  Tokyo  on  Christmas 
E>ve,  Stevens  conferred  with  Ambassador 
Roland  S.  Morris,  and  In  subsequent  days 
with  Viscount  Ichiro  Motono.  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
appraisal  of  recent  political  developments 
in  European  Russia,  to  some  of  which  he 
had  been  an  unwilling  wrltness.  Asserting 
his  belief  that  power  had  passed  "perma- 
nently and  Inalienably  to  the  Maximalist 
constituency."'  he  pointed  out  that  although 
there  might  be  some  changes  In  the  future 
In  the  makeup  of  the  ruling  circle  In  Russia, 
he  believed  that  It  would  be  a  "fatal  mis- 
take for  the  Allied  powers  to  attempt  to  sup- 
port or  coimtenance  any  counter-revolu- 
tion,"" Bind  that  It  would  be  futile  and  dan- 
gerous to  antagonize  what  certainly  would 
be  the  "decisive  influence  In  Russia  by  at- 
tempting any  sort  of  armed  Intervention 
even  in  eastern  Siberia." 

Informed   late  In  January.    1918.   by  U.S. 
Consul  John  K.  Caldwell  at  Vladivostok  that 
the  RRSC  could  land  with  entire  safety  at 
any  time,  Stevens  and  Emerson  returned  to 
Vladivostok  to  survey  the  situation  and  then 
proceeded  to  Harbin,  Manchuria,  where,  on 
February  1.  Stevens  began  negotiations  with 
Dmitri  L.  Horvath.  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  and  L.  A.  Ustrugov,  repre- 
senting   the    recently    overthrown    Russian 
Government.    In   an   attempt   to   perfect   a 
plan  for  the  placing  of  a  contingent  of  the 
RRSC  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  as  an 
entering    wedge    for    the    initiation    of    the 
RRSC's  operations  in  Siberia.  By  March  10. 
Stevens  thought  that  he  had  reached  an  un- 
derstanding with   the  two   Russian  railway 
executives  and.  working  under  that  assump- 
tion, cabled  Washington  that  he  would  im- 
mediately begin   assigning  RRSC  personnel 
on  the  (Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Although 
100  of  the  RRSC  members  had  reached  Har- 
bin by  March  3.  five  weeks  went  by  before 
Stevens  was  able  to  put  them  to  work.  Dur- 
ing   this    period.    Ustrugov.    after    Initially 
leading   Stevens   to   think   that   he   was   In 
agreement  with  his  proposals,  raised  one  ob- 
jection after  another  to  the  commencement 
of  work  by  the  RRSC.  Finally,  in  exaspera- 
tion,  Stevens,    on   April   7,    bluntly   warned 
Ustrugov  that  unless  the  RRSC  were  allowed 
to  begin  work  Immediately:  "I  shall  at  once 
arrange  to  send  the  entire  contingent  back 
to  the  United  States,  reporting  to  my  gov- 
ernment that  in   my  opinion  the  Russian 
railway  authorities  do  not  desire  assistance 
of  the  Americans  and  that  the  expressions 
of  sincerity  with  which   I   have  heretofore 
been  greeted  In  this  matter,  are  not  borne 
out  by  their  practical  actions.  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  such  a  report  .  .  .  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  yourself."'  The  threat  worked  won- 
ders. Three  days  later.  April   10,   1918,  the 
RRSC  began  performing  the  work  for  which 
It  had  been  recruited.  But  four  more  months 
were  to  petss  before  Stevens  could  bring  the 
remainder  of  the  RRSC  mnnbers  from  Japan 
to   Vladivostok  to   begin   work   In   Russian 
territory. 

The  capture  of  Vladivostok  at  the  end  of 
Jtme,  1918.  by  Czechoslovak  prisoners  of  war. 


who  had  deserted  from  the  Austrian  Army, 
and  who  had  arrived  in  the  Far  East  en  route 
to  Join  the  French  forces  on  the  Western 
Front  in  Europye,  proved  decisive  In  opening 
the  way  for  the  remaining  RRSC  members 
to  be  employed  In  that  area.  Even  though 
Lansing  asked  Stevens  on  July  10  to  move 
the  RRSC  men  to  Vladivostok  at  once,  a  full 
month  passed  before  Stevens  was  able  to 
comply  with  the  directive.  In  the  Interval, 
marked  by  a  shooting  war  between  the 
C2iechoslovak  troops  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Red  soldiers,  allegedly  aided  by  German  and 
-Austrian  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  other,  the 
United  States  somewhat  reluctantly  decided 
on  August  3  to  send  in  American  troops, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  Czechoslovaks  In 
their  withdrawal  and  to  support  Russian 
efforts  to  achieve  sell-government  Stevens' 
delay  in  moving  the  RRSC  undoubtedly  was 
related  to  this  decision,  for  eight  days  after 
the  U.S.  Government's  announcement  of  Its 
Intention  to  intervene,  Stevens  brought  the 
Nagasaki  contingent  of  the  RRSC  ashore  at 
Vladivostok.  In  advising  Lansing  of  the 
event,  Stevens  cabled:  "We  have  no  shadow 
of  authority.  ...  I  am  mixed  with  no  polit- 
ical faction  .  .  .  simply  trying  to  work  with 
railway  authorities" 

INTEB-ALXJEO  TECHNICAL  BOARD 

With  the  RRSC  personnel  all  ashore  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  Stevens'  work  entered  a  new 
phase.  Although  he  continued  to  function  as 
the  top-level  VB.  railway  representative  by 
virtue  of  his  chairmanship  of  the  1917  Ad- 
visory Commission,  a  position  he  was  to  hold 
until  April,  1919,  he  left  most  of  the  day-to- 
day details  of  the  operation  of  the  RRSC 
to  Its  head,  Colonel  Emerson.  After  mid-Au- 
gust 1918,  Stevens  devoted  his  efforts  to 
thwarting  the  attempts  of  the  Japanese  to 
gain  control  of  Russian  railways  In  Man- 
.  churia,  even  suggesting  that  the  RRSC  be 
sent  home  should  the  Japanese  gain  their  ob- 
jectives. In  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  Open 
Door  Policy  In  the  faice  of  Japan's  evident  in- 
tention to  extend  Its  Influence  !n  Eastern 
Siberia  and  Manchuria,  Stevens  was  effec- 
tively supported  by  the  US.  Government, 
which  early  proposed  that  Stevens,  continu- 
ing his  1917  role  as  "official  adviser  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communica- 
tion should,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rus- 
sian Railway  Service  Corps  .  .  .  undertake 
the  effective  working  of  the  railways  in  co- 
operation with  Russian  officials  and  per- 
sonnel." a  position  endorsed  by  Russian  Am- 
bassador Boris  A.  Bakhmeteff.  who  remained 
In  Washington  as  the  representative  of  the 
defunct  Kerensky  Government.  Prom  the 
first  the  Jap>anese,  not  unexpectedly,  raised 
objections  to  the  proposed  grant  of  authority 
to  Stevens,  declaring  that  neither  the  "'Ad- 
visory Commission  of  Railway  Experts  under 
Mr.  Stevens  nor  Russian  Railway  Servioe 
Corps  under  Colonel  Emerson  have  been  au- 
thorized to  assume  direction  of  Russian  rail- 
ways or  generally  to  act  as  agents  of  Rus- 
sian people  outside  scope  of  defined  mission." 
And,  as  the  autumn  advanced,  the  Japanese 
continued  In  various  ways  to  postpone 
endorsement  of  VS.  plans  for  the  operation 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  the  Trans-Si- 
berian Railways. 

Returning  to  Tokyo  from  conferences  In 
Vladivostok  and  Harbin,  Ambassador  Morris 
and  Stevens  on  October  23  began  a  month's- 
long  attempt  to  win  Japanese  approval  of 
a  plan  under  which  Stevens  would  assume 
administrative  control  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  and  the  Siberian  portion  of  the 
Trans -Siberian  Railway.  After  weeks  of  prod- 
ding by  Morris  and  Stevens,  the  Japanese  on 
December  2  revealed  their  reaction  In  a  radi- 
cal revision  of  the  Morris-Stevens  plan.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Japanese  proposed  that  the 
"nations  having  military  forces  In  Siberia." 
should  create  a  Technical  Board  composed  of 
railway  experts,  that  the  Technical  Board 
should  "act  through  a  president  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board," 
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tbat  the  "management  of  the  railways  .  .  . 
be  left  In  the  bands  of  the  Russians."  that 
the  "Russian  oCDclals  shall  .  .  .  follow  the 
adrlce  and  accept  the  assistance"  of  the 
Technlc&I  Board.  Foreign  Minister  Yasuya 
Uchlda,  on  presenting  the  revision,  which 
nowhere  mentioned  Stevens,  personally  as- 
sured Ambassador  Morris  that  the  proposal 
"was  offered  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  Stevens  should  be  made  President  of 
the  Technical  Board.  .  .  ." 

The  month  of  December  passed  with  Morrla 
pressing  Stevens  to  accept  this  and  subse- 
quent Japanese  proposals  and  with  Stevens, 
from  Harbin,  countering  with  repeated  sug- 
gestions for  spelling  out  the  unfettered  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  Technical 
Board.  In  a  final  effort  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Stevens  and  Morris,  the  Japanese  sub- 
mitted an  amended  plan  on  December  27 
which,  among  other  things,  provided  for  the 
election  by  the  Technical  Board  of  a  Presi- 
dent "to  whom  shall  be  Intrusted  tech- 
nical operation  of  (the)  railways."  This  ver- 
sion of  the  railway  operating  plan,  and  p>ar- 
ticularly  the  key  phrase  giving  the  presi- 
dent control  over  the  "technical  operation" 
of  the  railways,  incorporated  many  of  the 
suggestions  previously  proposed  by  Stevens. 
Although  the  new  Ja{>anese  propKisals  did 
not  fulfill  all  of  his  hopes.  Stevens  was  won 
over  to  accepting  them  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment appeal  of  January  4,  1919,  which  de- 
clared: "The  Department  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned because  of  the  reports  received  dally 
of  the  distress  in  Siberia  due  to  the  present 
Intolerable  conditions  of  transportation.  It 
would  seem  that  some  plan  of  action  must 
be  adopted  at  once  as  the  position  is  now 
such  that  the  responsibility  for  further  de- 
lay in  attempting  to  solve  this  vital  prob- 
lem may  be,  with  reason,  laid  upon  us  and 
that,  therefore,  unless  we  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  task  In  the  face  of  existing  diffi- 
culties we  should  promptly  give  way  to 
others  who  will."  To  this  appeal  Stevens 
replied  on  January  8:  "I  am  ready  and  will- 
ing to  Inunedlately  go  ahead  with  the  plan 
of  operating  the  railways  which  evolved  after 
long  negotiations.  I  have  asked  Ambassa- 
dor Morris  to  complete  formalities  as  early 
as  possible.  Myself  and  service  corps  are 
ready  to  act  at  once."  Stevens'  decision  to 
cooperate  paved  the  way  for  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  Uchlda  proposals  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  February  10,  1919, 
and  for  the  early  inauguration  of  the  ma- 
chinery suggested  for  controlling  the  rail- 
ways. 

On  March  5.  1919,  Stevens  officially  assumed 
his  new  position  as  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Inter-Allied  Technical  Board.  Joining  him 
on  the  Bo&rd  were  railway  representatives  of 
China.  Prance.  Great  Britain.  Italy.  Japan, 
and  of  the  White  Russian  Government  of  Ad- 
nural  Kolchak.  (The  Czechoelovakian  mem- 
ber Joined  later  I  Assembling  tn  Vladivostok 
on  that  date,  the  members  promptly  elected 
Stevens  to  the  presidency  of  the  Technical 
Board,  a  position  which  he  later  described 
as  73  "r  diplomatic  and  25  ~  technical  in 
nature.  At  this  initial  meeting  the  Board 
established  English  as  the  official  language 
and  declared  Stevens'  powers,  as  President, 
to  oe  supreme  in  all  administrative  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Board's  headquarters.  After 
holding  nine  meetings  in  Vladivostok.  Ste- 
vens, on  March  19.  1919.  moved  the  Board 
to  Harbin  aud  established  its  headquarters 
in  a  building  supplied  by  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  Here  It  remained  until  a  fire  de- 
stroyed the  building  on  January  18,  1922. 
and  forced  the  trtmsfer  of  the  Board's  offices 
into  the  general  office  building  of  the  Chinese 
Eistern.  where  they  continued  to  function 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  in  the  fol- 
lowing November. 

Except  for  two  visits  to  Washington  on 
State  Department  orders,  the  second  to  serve 
as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Chl- 
ae6«  .^:astern   Railway   problems  during   the 


Washington  Armament  Conference  (1921- 
1932),  Stevens  was  to  spend  his  time  for  the 
next  three  and  one-half  years  In  active 
charge  of  the  Board's  affairs.  Since  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Board  who  had  any 
Jurisdiction  over  the  funds  earned  by  or  con- 
tributed to  the  railways  under  their  super- 
vision. Stevens  was  able  to  Impose  his  will 
on  the  other  members  on  most  matters — on 
all  votes  except  two  In  the  three  and  one-half 
year  history  of  the  Board,  a  majority  of  the 
members  supported  his  proposals. 

Prom  the  beginning  Stevens  was  con- 
fronted with  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
keeping  railway  traffic  flowing  on  the  Chi- 
nese £:astem  Railway  and  on  that  portion  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  lines  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  Soviet  government.  In  his  ini- 
tial year  in  the  new  post  (until  May.  1920), 
he  could  command  the  technical  services  of 
the  previously  mentioned  Russian  Railway 
Service  Corps,  first  under  Elmerson,  and  later 
under  Benjamin  O.  Johnson,  formerly  of 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  experienced  rail- 
road men  of  this  outfit  did  yeoman  service 
wherever  they  were  employed  and  those  as- 
signed in  Central  Sibera,  who  aided  in  the 
ultimate  evacuation  of  the  more  than  70,000 
Czechoslovaks,  often  were  called  upon  to 
work  under  battle  conditions.  In  effecting 
the  Czechoslovak  evacuation,  Stevens  had  to 
raise  some  $400,000  (2  carloads)  In  gold 
rubles  and  60  cars  of  wheat  for  Russian  rail- 
waymen  and  coal  miners  who  refused  to  work 
unless  they  were  paid  and  their  families 
were  fed. 

For  most  of  the  time  the  Board  held  Its 
meetings  in  Harbin,  but  on  occasion  Stevens 
did  take  or  send  the  members  out  on  special 
trains  so  that  they  might  observe  operating 
problems  with  which  be  was  already  well- 
acquainted.  One  such  trip  took  the  Board  to 
Omsk  at  the  end  of  May,  1919.  Here.  Stevens 
and  the  other  Board  members  held  numerous 
conferences  with  the  members  of  the  White 
Russian  Government  of  Admiral  Kolchak  In 
what  proved  to  be  largely  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  gain  Kolchak's  cooperation  in  the 
operation  of  those  portions  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  under  his  nominal  politi- 
cal Jurisdiction.  Farther  east,  along  the 
Trans-Baikal  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  Stevens  found  the  Board's  opera- 
tions hampered  by  Ataman  Grlgorll  Semenov 
and  his  so-called  army  of  10.000  Cossack 
brigands,  who.  Stevens  maintained,  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Japanese  Army  as  they 
"murdered,  whipped,  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated the  railway  operators  and  their  fami- 
lies," and  completely  terrorized  the  entire 
railway  force.  When  Semenov  turned  his 
hostility  toward  the  RRSC  inspectors, 
Stevens,  fearing  that  some  might  be  killed, 
gave  serious  thought  to  withdrawing  them 
from  tbat  sector,  but  finally  left  the  deci- 
sions up  to  the  Americans,  who,  to  a  man, 
refused  to  leave  their  posts. 

In  attacking  the  multitude  of  problems 
confronting  him.  Stevens  achieved  consider- 
able success  in  Improving  the  technical  side 
of  railway  operations.  With  the  cooperation 
of  RRSC  Inspectors,  he  was  able  to  speed  up 
the  repair  of  locomotives  and  cars,  to  increase 
train  sjjeeds  through  the  institution  of  U.S. 
dispatching  methods,  and  to  increase  tonnage 
moved  through  the  use  of  daily  reports  on 
locomotive  and  car  movements  and  by  the 
heavier  loading  of  freight  cars.  In  other 
areas  he  was  not  so  successful.  His  attempts 
to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  continu- 
ally ran  afoul  of  Russrian  work  rules  which 
made  it  financially  prohibitive  to  lay  off  an 
employee.  In  attacking  the  regulation  requir- 
ing the  annual  replacement  of  25%  of  the 
crossties.  after  years  of  argument  he  was  able 
to  substitute  a  system  of  Individual  tie  in- 
spection— a  process  that  produced  a  saving 
of  $100,000  in  one  year. 

Among  his  more  difficult  problems  was  that 
of  financing  the  operations  of  the  railways. 
Over  the  whole  period  of  the  Board's  exist- 


ence, the  United  States  and  Ji^aneee  govern- 
ments supplied  the  major  portion  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  Its  use — Japan  put 
up  $4,500,000  and  the  United  States 
$5,000,000.  It  was  hoped  and  exi>ected  that 
with  the  restoration  of  service  the  railways 
would  earn  sufficient  revenues  to  become  self- 
sustaining.  But  these  hopes  of  Stevens  and 
others  were  never  fulfilled.  Although  a  system 
of  freight  and  passenger  rates  was  laboriously 
negotiated.  Stevens  soon  discovered  that  great 
numbers  of  those  who  used  the  railways  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  throughout  the  last  year  of 
the  Bocurd's  life  (1922)  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way deficits  movinted  from  month  to  month, 
compelling  the  rallv?ay  "to  borrow  money 
wherever  it  could  by  short  term  notes  and  on 
exorbitant  terms,  and  also  to  sell  advance 
transportation  certificates  in  large  amounts." 
Contributing  to  the  deficits  were  the  low 
rates  assessed  the  various  nations  for  the 
movement  of  their  military  forces,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  refusal  of  certain  of  them  to 
pay  anything,  a  fact  that  roused  the  ire  of 
Stevens,  who  asserted  that  they  "never  paid 
a  dime  nor  even  acknowledged  my  requests 
for  payment."  Actually,  only  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  made 
any  payments  whatsoever  for  use  of  the  rail- 
ways by  their  troops.  In  attempting  to  put 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  operations  In  the 
black,  Stevens  was  thwarted  by  wasteful 
spending  on  unneeded  items — including  a  de 
luxe  train — and,  especially  by  overhead,  where 
he  found  that  administration  and  higher 
supervision  constituted  28%  of  expenses  as 
opposed  to  3%  to  4  To  on  U.S.  railways. 

As  the  years  passed,  Stevens  often  wearied 
of  his  frustrating  task  and  more  than  once 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  burden,  only  to 
yield  to  State  Department  pressure  to  con- 
tinue In  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Characteristic  of  these  episodes  was  his  ex- 
pression in  January,  1922.  of  a  desire  'to 
throw  up  at  once  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way as  a  hopeless  problem."  On  this  occasion, 
after  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  personally 
Insisted  that  his  continuance  as  Chairman  of 
the  Technical  Board  was  "essential  to  the 
preservation  of  American  interests."  Stevens 
subordinated  his  desires  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue as  the  U.S.  representative  imtll  the 
Technical  Board's  activities  could  be  brought 
to  an  end — an  action  the  State  Department 
had  long  sought  to  accomplish.  Another  eight 
montlis  were  to  elapse,  however,  before  the 
State  Department's  labors  were  finally  re- 
warded by  the  departure  of  the  last  Japanese 
soldier  from  Vladivostok  on  October  25, 
1922.  almost  two  years  after  all  other  Allied 
troops  had  been  called  home.  The  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  which  he  had  long  awaited, 
permitted  Stevens  to  call  the  members  of 
the  Technical  Board  together  in  their  133rd 
session  on  November  1.  1922.  To  his  long- 
time co-workers  and  friends.  Stevens  an- 
nounced that  their  work  was  at  an  end  and 
then  officially  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Board.  Leaving  his  son  Eugene,  the 
Board's  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  behind  to 
wind  up  the  Board's  affairs,  Stevens  shortly 
returned  to  the  States. 

On  March  15,  1923.  Stevens  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  a  short  review  of  his 
actions  as  President  of  the  Inter- Allied  Tech- 
nical Board — the  only  official  report  he  ever 
prepared  on  his  operations  as  a  U.S.  diplomat 
during  the  years  from  1917  to  1922.  In  a 
lengthy  acknowledgment,  which  he  released 
to  the  press  on  April  4,  1923.  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  wrote: 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  your  work  as 
President  of  the  Interallied  Technical  Board, 
and  as  the  American  representative  thereon, 
is  held  by  the  President  as  well  as  by  myself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
.  .  .  Your  own  leading  part  in  this  work 
constitutes  a  public  service  of  the  highest 
order.  I  feel  that  you  have  contributed  much 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
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Siberia  and  Manchuria  and  to  the  early  re- 
cuperation of  their  economic  life,  and  that 
you  have  advanced  the  prestige  and  honor 
of  the  United  States  in  that  pcirt  of  the 
world  and  with  all  who  have  known  of  your 
work. 

Years  later,  in  speaking  of  this  "very  com- 
mendatory letter  to  the  Press,"  Stevens 
characterized  it  as  "a  rather  unusual  thing 
for  that  hardboiled  outfit — the  [State]  De- 
partment, to  do." 

For  his  long  and  trying  labors  as  President 
of  the  Technical  Board,  Stevens  was  honored 
by  his  country  with  the  award  of  the  U.S. 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  by  Prance  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  by  Czechoslovakia  with 
its  Military  Cross  and  its  highest  civilian 
decoration,  by  China  with  the  orders  of  Chla- 
Ho  and  Wen-Hu,  and  by  Japan  with  the  Or- 
der of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Although  many  contemporaries  and  some 
latter-day  students  of  the  period  have  at- 
tempted to  assess  Stevens'  role  as  a  U.S. 
diplomat  during  World  War  I  and  its  after- 
math, no  one  has  done  it  as  well  as  Am- 
bassador Roland  S.  Morris.  In  appraising 
Stevens'  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  country, 
Morris  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  for  from  his 
post  in  Tokyo  in  the  1917-1920  period,  he 
was  a  continuing  collaborator  with  Stevens 
In  the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Far  East.  Years  later,  in  speaking  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Technical  Board's  operations, 
Morris  declared: 

This  Board,  with  Mr.  Stevens  as  its  head, 
settled  down  to  try  to  work  out  the  operation 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  system,  faced  by  a 
bitter  civil  war,  the  menace  of  undisciplined 
Cossack  bands,  the  Jealousies  of  factions  and 
conflicting  nationalities.  .  .  .  For  almost  two 
years  [after  the  return  of  the  Russian  Rail- 
way Service  Corps)  with  only  one  or  two 
assistants  he  continued  to  superintend  the 
operation  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  sys- 
tem, thus  occupying  a  position  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  engineering.  With 
a  life  experience  of  sixty  years,  calm,  cool, 
far-vlsioned,  and  with  all  his  personal  am- 
bitions, I  imagine,  gratified  and  cherishing 
but  one  purpose,  to  serve  his  country  as  best 
he  could,  quite  alone  he  completed  the  task 
he  had  undertaken.  From  a  small  apartment 
at  Harbin  he  exercised  a  moral  Influence 
during  that  period  of  reconstruction  In  the 
Far  East,  the  results  of  which  will  continue 
to  ofierate  after  our  generation  has  passed 
away. 

It  is  singularly  Interesting  to  try  to  picture 
the  polyglot  throng  which  poured  through  his 
office  day  by  day  as  he  counselled  with  Chi- 
nese generals,  Mancburian  leaders,  Japanese 
diplomats,  civilians  and  bureaucrats,  Cos- 
sacks, Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  kinds,  united  only  In  their  faith  in 
one  man.  who  seemed  to  be  the  sole  disin- 
terested factor  in  that  bewildering  situation. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  service  which  he 
rendered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (Hil.  17802)  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <HJl.  17802)  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    ADDRESS   TO 
THE  NATION  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  deliv- 
ered to  the  Nation  an  address  which  was 
heard  by  millions  of  Americans. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  on  the 
statement  that  he  made  and  the  action 
that  he  has  taken  in  these  past  few 
weeks  of  trial  for  our  country. 

President  Nixon's  statement  was  fac- 
tual. It  was  forthright.  It  was  informa- 
tive. 

The  American  people  are  united  on 
one  thing:  their  desire  that  the  fighting 
in  Southeast  Asia  come  to  an  end. 

The  disagreement  in  this  country  is 
over  how  best  to  bring  that  about. 

In  a  football  game,  not  everyone  csui 
be  the  quarterback.  Someone  must  de- 
cide on  the  plan,  which  means  that  that 
individual  has  a  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulders. 

The  President's  responsibilities  are 
awesome.  I  know  that  no  man  in  the 
United  States  today  is  more  desirous  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  fighting  by  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Southeast  Asia  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  was  true  when  President  Johnson 
was  in  the  White  House.  The  responsi- 
bihties  that  rest  upon  President  Nixon's 
shoulders  placed  in  his  breast  a  greater 
desire  for  peace  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can could  possess. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Nixon  exam- 
ined and  reexamined  the  entire  problem 
and  the  course  of  action  that  he  chose  to 
follow.  It  is  now  being  proved  that  that 
course  of  action  was  the  wisest  one  to 
take.  There  is  always  a  risk  involved  in 
dynamic  action,  but  there  is  also  a  risk 
involved  when  we  do  nothing. 

The  President  has  met  his  responsi- 
bility. He  has  acted  in  the  way  he  be- 
lieves he  would  best  save  the  lives  of  the 
greatest  number  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
Southeast  Asia.  He  has  acted  in  a  way 
that  he  believes  will  make  it  possible  to 


bring  the  greatest  number  of  American 
boys  back  home  in  the  shortest  length  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  for  any  of  ua 
to  say  that  we  have  a  monopoly  on  all 
information  or  on  all  the  facts.  None  of  us 
can  see  into  the  future.  Historians,  many 
years  from  now,  will  have  to  decide  who 
is  right.  I  believe  they  will  find  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  favor.  I  am  sure  that  his- 
torians will  find  that  President  Nixon 
gathered  all  the  facts  he  could  and  that 
he  searched  his  heart  and  mind  over 
and  over  again  before  he  made  the  de- 
cisions he  did. 

I  beUeve  that  millions  of  Americans, 
many  of  whom  perhaps  disagreed  with 
him  10  days  ago,  are  today  supporting 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  not  only  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
which  places  a  great  responsibility  upon 
him;  he  is  also  our  chief  negotiator,  not 
only  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in  Paris 
but  everywhere  else,  as  well.  He  is  the 
man  who  dispatches  ambassadors  here 
and  there  and  who  makes  proposals  and 
communicates  with  foreign  countries.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  that 
the  Nation  act  in  unity. 

Mr.  President,  in  Ught  of  the  fact  that 
as  the  days  go  on,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  coming  to  the  realization  of  the 
correctness  of  the  President's  position, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  same  sentiment 
will  prevail  in  the  Chamber  and  that  we 
will  slow  the  critical  action,  turn  our 
attention  to  other  business,  and  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  complete  the 
course  of  action  that  he  has  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  boys 
now  in  Southeast  Asia. 


ORDER  FOR  RECXXiNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  ON  MONDAY, 
JUNE  8,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Joumad  on 
Monday  next,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  SESSION,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  LABOR  CONFERENCE  AT 
GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND — AP- 

POINTMENTS BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  to  attend 
the  54th  session,  International  Labor 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, on  June  2  through  25.  1970. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


PRESIDENT     NIXON'S     STATEMENT 
ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'  Mr.  Cttrtis  i  concerning  President 
Nixons  address  to  the  Nation  last 
evening. 

The  President's  address  was  a  con- 
vincing statement  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
success  of  the  sanctuary  operation. 

I  believe  he  made  it  abundantly  clear 
again  that  all  Americam  troops  v^lU  be 
out  of  Cambodia  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  that  150,000  troops  will  be  coming 
home  on  schedule. 

In  my  new,  his  forthright  statement 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  pending  Church-Cooper  amendment. 
and  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  come  to  that  conclusion. 

As  he  has  done  before.  President 
Nixon  reaffirmed  his  confidence  in  the 
American  people — and  I  am  hopeful  that 
confidence  will  be  reciprocated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Presidents  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  President's  address  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 
Radio  akd  Television  Address  by  the  Pxesi- 

DEWT  ON  THE  CAMBODIAN  SANCTDART  OPERA- 
TION 

Good  eyenlng,  my  fellow  Amertcana. 

One  month  ago,  I  announced  a  dedalon 
ordering  American  participation  with  South 
Vietnamese  forces  In  a  series  of  operatlona 
against  Communist-occupied  areas  In  Cam- 
bodia which  have  been  used  for  Ave  years  as 
bases  for  attacks  on  our  forces  In  South 
Vietnam. 

This  past  weekend,  In  the  Western  White 
House  in  California.  I  met  with  Secretary 
Laird,  General  Abrams  and  other  senior  ad- 
visors to  receive  a  firsthand  report  on  the 
progress  of  this  operation. 

Based  on  General  Abrams'  report,  I  can 
now  state  that  this  has  been  the  moat  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  long  and  very  dif- 
ficult war. 

Before  going  Into  the  details  which  form 
the  basis  tor  this  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  helpful  to  review  briefly  why  I  con- 
sidered It  necessary  to  make  this  decision. 
what  our  objectives  were;  and  the  prospects 
for  achieving  those  objectives. 

You  wiU  recall  that  on  April  20,  I  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
150,000  American  troops  from  Vietnam  with- 
in a  year— which  will  bring  the  total  number 
withdrawn,  since  I  have  token  office,  to  260,- 
000.  I  also  reaffirmed  on  that  occasion  our 
propoeals  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

At  the  time  of  this  announcement  I 
warned  that  If  the  enemy  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  withdrawal  program  by  In- 
creased attacks  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  South 
Vietnam  in  a  way  that  endangered  the  lives 
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ol  our  men  remaining  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
I  would,  in  my  capacity  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  take  strong  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  that  threat. 

Between  April  20  and  April  30.  Communist 
forces  launched  a  series  of  attacks  against 
a  number  of  key  cities  In  neutral  Cambodia. 
Their  objective  was  unmistakable — to  link 
together  bases  they  had  maintained  In  Cam- 
bodia for  five  years  In  violation  of  Cam- 
bodlam  neutrality.  The  entire  six-hundred- 
mlle  Cambodian-South  Vietnam  border 
would  then  have  become  one  continuous  hos- 
tile territory  from  which  to  launch  assaults 
upon  American  and  allied  forces. 

This  posed  an  unacceptable  threat  to  our 
remaining  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  It  would 
have  meant  higher  casualties.  It  would  have 
Jeopardized  our  program  for  troop  with- 
drawals. It  would  have  meant  a  longer  war. 
And — carried  out  In  the  face  of  an  explicit 
warning  from  this  Government — failure  to 
deal  with  the  enemy  action  would  have 
eroded  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
before  the  entire  world. 

After  very  Intensive  consultations  with  my 
top  advisors,  I  directed  that  American  troops 
join  the  South  Vietnamese  In  destroying 
these  major  enemy  bases  along  the  Cambo- 
dian frontier.  I  said  when  I  made  this  an- 
nouncement: "Our  purpose  is  not  to  occupy 
these  eireas.  Once  the  enemy  forces  are  driven 
out  of  the  sanctuaries  and  once  their  sup- 
plies are  destroyed,  we  will  withdraw." 

That  pledge  Is  being  kept.  I  said  further 
on  that  occasion,  "We  take  this  action  not 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  war  In 
Csmabodla,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam."  That  purpose  Is  being 
advanced. 

As  of  today  I  can  report  that  all  of  our 
major  mlUtary  objectives  have  been  achieved. 
43,000  South  Vietnamese  took  part  In  these 
operations,  along  with  31,000  Americans.  Otir 
combined  forces  have  moved  with  greater 
speed  and  success  than  we  had  planned;  we 
have  captured  and  destroyed  far  more  In 
war  material  than  we  anticipated;  and  Amer- 
ican and  allied  casualties  have  been  far  lower 
than  we  expected. 

In  the  month  of  May,  In  Cambodia  alone, 
we  captured  a  total  amount  of  enemy  arms, 
equipment,  ammunition  eind  food  nearly 
equal  to  what  we  captured  In  all  of  Vietnam 
In  all  of  last  year. 

Here  is  some  film  of  the  war  material  that 
has  been  captured. 

This  Is  some  ammunition  you  see.  We 
have  captured  more  than  10  million  rounds 
of  ammunition.  That  Is  equal  to  the  enemy's 
expenditures  for  nine  months. 

Here  you  also  see  a  few  of  the  over  15,000 
rifles  and  machine  guns  and  other  weapons 
we  have  captured.  They  will  never  be  used 
against  American  boys  in  Vietnam. 

This  reality  was  brought  home  directly  to 
me  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  talking  with  a  union 
leader  from  New  York.  His  son  died  In  Viet- 
nam this  past  February.  He  told  me  that — 
had  we  moved  earlier  in  Cambodia — we  might 
have  captured  the  enemy  weapon  that  killed 
his  son. 

Now  you  are  looking  at  some  of  the  heavy 
mortars,  rocket  launchers  and  recollless  rifles 
that  have  shelled  V3.  base  camps  and  Viet- 
namese towns.  We  have  seized  over  2,000  of 
these  along  with  90,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. That  is  as  much  as  the  enemy  fires 
in  a  whole  year.  Had  this  war  material  made 
Its  way  Into  South  Vietnam  and  bad  it  been 
used  against  American  troops,  U.S.  casualties 
would  have  been  vastly  Increased. 

Here  you  see  rice,  more  than  11  million 
poimda  of  rice.  This  Is  more  than  enough 
rice  to  feed  all  the  enemy's  combat  battalions 
In  Vietnam  for  over  three  months.  This  rice 
will  not  be  feeding  enemy  troops  now.  but 
rather  war  refxigees. 

Now  with  the  rainy  season  now  beginning, 


it  will  take  the  enemy  months  to  rebuUd  Its 
shattered  installations  and  to  replace  the 
equipment  we  have  captured  or  destroyed. 

The  success  of  these  operations  to  date  has 
guaranteed  that  the  June  30  de.idllne  I  set 
for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Cambodia  will  be  met.  General  Abrams  ad- 
vises me  that  17,000  of  the  31,000  Americans 
who  entered  Cambodia  have  already  returned 
to  Vietnam.  The  remainder  will  return  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  This  includes  all  Ameri- 
can air  support,  logistics  and  military  advis- 
ory personnel. 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to 
Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  find  that  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  discussions  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  indicate  that  their  primary  ob- 
jective remains  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  their  activity  in  Cambodia  In 
the  future — after  their  withdrawal  from  the 
sanctuaries — will  be  determined  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  enemy  in  Cambodia. 

When  this  operation  was  announced,  the 
critics  charged  that  it  would  Increase  Ameri- 
can casualties,  that  It  would  widen  the  war, 
that  it  would  lengthen  our  Involvement,  that 
it  might  po6^x>ae  troop  withdrawals.  But  the 
operation  was  undertaken  for  precisely  the 
opposite  reasons — and  It  has  had  precisely 
the  opposite  effect 

Let  us  examine  the  long-range  Impact  of 
this  operation. 

First,  we  have  eliminated  an  Immediate 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  remaining 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  and  thereby  reduced 
our  future  casualties.  Seizing  these  weapons 
and  ammunition  will  save  Americem  lives. 
Because  of  this  operation.  American  soldiers 
w^ho  might  not  otherwise  be  ever  coming 
home,  will  now  be  coming  home. 

Second,  we  have  won  precious  time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  train  and  prepare 
themselves  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  na- 
tional defense,  so  that  our  American  forces 
can  be  withdrawn. 

Prom  General  Abrams'  reports  and  from 
our  advisors  in  the  field,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic and  heartening  developments  of  the 
operation  has  been  the  splendid  perform- 
ance of  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Sixty 
percent  of  all  the  troops  involved  in  the 
Cambodian  operations  were  South  Vietnam- 
ese. The  effectiveness,  the  skill,  the  valor 
with  which  they  fought  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. Confidence  and  morale  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  has  been  greatly  bol- 
stered. This  operation  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  our  Vietnamizatlon  program  Is 
succeeding. 

Third,  we  have  Insured  the  continuance 
and  success  of  our  troop  withdrawal  program. 
An  April  20,  I  announced  an  additional 
150.000  Americans  would  be  home  within  a 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operations.  Secretary  Laird  has  re- 
sumed the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  Fifty  thousand  of  the  150.000 
I  announced  on  April  20  will  now  be  out  by 
October  15. 

As  long  as  the  war  goes  on,  we  can  expect 
setbacks  and  some  reversals.  But,  following 
the  success  of  tills  effort,  we  can  say  now 
with  confidence  that  we  will  keep  our  time- 
table for  troop  withdrawals. 

Secretary  Rogers  and  I  have  been  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  resolve  of  11  Asian 
countries  at  the  DJkarta  Conference  to  seek 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Cambodia.  Cam- 
bodia offers  an  opportunity  for  these  11 
nations,  as  well  as  other  countries  of  the  area, 
to  cooperate  In  supporting  the  Cambodian 
government's  efforts  to  maintain  Cambodian 
neutrality.  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity. We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  make  It 
possible  for  these  Asian  Initiatives  to  succeed. 
To    the   North   Vietnamese   tonight   I   say 
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again — the  door  to  a  negotiated  peace  re- 
mains wide  open.  Every  offer  we  have  made 
at  the  conference  table,  publicly  or  privately, 
I  herewith  reaffirm.  We  are  ready  to  negoti- 
ate, whenever  they  are  ready  to  negotiate. 

However,  if  their  answer  to  our  "troop  with- 
drawal program,  and  to  our  offer  to  nego- 
tiate, is  to  increase  their  attacks  in  a  way 
that  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  our  remain- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall,  as  my  action 
five  weeks  ago  clearly  demonstrated,  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation. 

As  all  of  you  know,  when  I  first  announced 
the  decision  on  Cambodia,  it  was  subjected 
to  an  unprecedented  barrage  of  criticism  in 
this  country.  I  want  to  express  tonlgh"  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  supported  me  then  and  who  have 
supported  me  since  In  our  efforts  to  win  a 
just  peace. 

But  I  also  understand  the  deep  divisions 
in  this  country  over  the  war.  I  realize  that 
many  Americans  are  deeply  troubled.  They 
want  peace.  They  want  to  bring  the  boys 
home.  Let  us  understand  once  and  for  all 
that  no  group  has  a  monopoly  on  those  con- 
cerns. Every  American  shares  those  desires; 
I  share  them  very  deeply. 

Our  differences  are  over  the  best  means 
to  achieve  a  Just  peace. 

As  President  I  have  a  responsibility  to  lis- 
ten to  those  in  this  country  who  disagree 
with  my  policies.  But  I  also  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  make  the  hard  decisions  which 
I  find  are  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
400,000  American  men  remaining  in  Viet- 
nam. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  a  month  ago,  a  clear 
threat  was  emerging  in  Cambodia  to  the 
security   of  our  men   in   Vietnam. 

Ask  yourselves  this  question:  If  an  Amer- 
ican President  had  failed  to  meet  this  threat 
to  400,000  American  men  In  Vietnam,  would 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  rely  on  Amer- 
ica's power  and  treaty  commitments  for 
their  security — In  Latin  America,  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  or  other  parts  of  Asia — re- 
tain any  confidence  in  the  United  States? 
That  is  why  I  deeply  believe  that  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  essential,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  lasting  p)eace  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

With  this  announcement  tonight,  we  have 
kept  the  pledge  I  made  when  I  ordered  this 
operation,  that  we  would  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  on  a  scheduled  timetable — just 
as  this  Administration  has  kept  every  pledge 
It  has  made  to  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  return 
of  American  troops. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  June  of  1969  I  pledged  a  withdrawal 
of  25.000  troops.  They  came  home.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  I  said  I  would 
bring  home  an  additional  35,000.  They  came 
home.  In  December  I  said  an  additional 
50,000  Americans  were  coming  out  of  Viet- 
nam. They.  too.  have  come  home. 

There  is  one  commitment  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. I  have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I 
shall  keep  that  promise.  But  I  am  deter- 
mined to  end  the  war  In  a  way  that  will 
promote  peace  rather  than  confilct  through- 
out the  world.  I  am  determined  to  end  It 
In  a  way  that  will  bring  an  era  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  our  people — and  not  an  era  of  furi- 
ous recrimination. 

In  seeking  peace,  let  us  remember  that  at 
this  time  only  this  Administration  can  end 
this  war  and  bring  peace.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram for  peace — and  the  greater  the  support 
the  Administration  receives  in  Its  efforts, 
the  greater  the  opportunity  to  win  that 
just  peace  we  all  desire. 

Peace  is  the  goal  that  unites  us.  Peace  Is 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working.  Peace 
Is  the  goal  this  government  will  pursue 
until  the  day  that  we  reach  it. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

'ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Harris)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

Report  of  Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  dis- 
bursements made  under  "Contingencies,  De- 
fense" appropriations,  for  the  period  July  1, 
1969,  to  March  31.  1970,  were  valued  at  $951,- 
332;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Department  of  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  purchases  and  contracts  made  by  the  De- 
partment under  clause  11  of  section  2304 
(a)  of  title  10,  U.S.  Code,  during  the  period 
of  November  1,  1969,  through  April  30,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  National  Transportation  Safett 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  for 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oammerce. 


position  of  judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.   (Rept.  No.  91-916). 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1117) 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  reported 
by  July  15,  1970. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
207,  of  an  identical  title,  appear  later  in 
the  Record.) 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harris)  : 

A  petition  presented  by  national  aviation 
associations  urging  immediate  steps  to  In- 
crease the  capacity  of  airports  and  airways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  memorializing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  author- 
ize the  immediate  and  safe  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3592.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations   (Rept    No.  91-916). 

By  Mr.  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  10184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WnxiAMS  of  Delaware) : 
8. 3922.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  unneeded  Federal  lands  of  the 
Port  Miles  Reservation,  Del.,  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  for  pubUc  education  and  park  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boccs  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  3923.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Richard 
Mlao;  and 

S.3924.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
and  (tossession  of  explosives  when  not  in 
compliance  with  certain  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois: 
S.  3925.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Plrkko  An- 
nell    Mlkkola;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  3926.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hedy  The- 
resa   Perelra;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3927.  A    bill    to    revise    and    clarify    the 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Restoration  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  associations 
of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators  or- 
ganized to  provide  Insurance  against  the 
damage  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  In- 
Jury  or  death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3929.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalties 
for  Ulegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and 
the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  (Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MnxER.   Mr.   Jordan   of   Idaho,   and 
Mr.  Perot)  : 
S.  J.  Res.  206.  Joint   resolution   to   request 
the  OouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  to  pubUsh 
economic  data;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  intro- 
duced  the  Joint  resolution   appear  later   in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Macnttson.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Bath,   Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.    Gravel,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr.   Hat- 
field,   Mr.    Inottte,    Mr.    Kennedy, 
Mr.     McOee,     Mr.     Mansfield.     Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Mon- 
tota,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nelson,    Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Spong,   Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Ttdinos, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  Resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  tiie  Environment;  re- 
ferred Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Committee  on 
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Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  reported 
by  July  15,  1970. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  unc^r  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3922— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN  UNNEEDED 
FEDEFIAL  LAND  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  my  senior  colleague 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  myself,  a  bill  which 
would  convey  five  parcels  of  land  at  Cape 
Henlopen.  Del.,  from  the  Army  and  the 
NavT  to  the  Stat*  of  Delaware. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
E>elaware  have  long  wanted  these  lands 
for  the  use  of  outdoor  recreation  for  the 
l)enefit  of  all  our  citizenry. 

These  parcels,  which  total  slightly 
more  than  820  acres,  are  either  enclaves 
wluiin  or  l)arriers  between  parkland  op- 
erated by  the  State  of  Delaware.  To  the 
north  of  the  military  lands  is  the  540- 
acre  Cape  Henlopen  State  Park.  To  the 
south  is  State  parkland  known  as  Gor- 
don's Pond. 

All  this  land  Is  located  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  enjoys  the  benefits  of  beauti- 
ful t)eaches  and  imposing  sand  dunes.  It 
is  undeveloped  commercially,  and  the 
State  is  determined  to  maintain  it  in  its 
natural  state.  There  are  few  such  places 
remaining  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Na\T  owns  four  of  the  parcels: 
One  of  15  acres  where  some  Reserve 
forces  are  trained;  two  totaling  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  on  which  are  located 
some  little-used  equipment  sheds;  and 
another  of  614  acres  on  which  some  im- 
portant oceanographlc  work  is  conduct- 
ed The  Army  owns  a  190-acre  plot  used 
for  recreation  and  some  Reserve  train- 
ing. 

In  April— during  Earth  Week— the 
Army  began  an  operation  on  a  70-foot- 
high  sand  dune  covering  13  acres  in  its 
area.  It  leveled  the  top  of  the  dune, 
reducing  its  height  to  about  40  feet.  The 
purpose  of  this  operation.  I  understand, 
was  to  create  a  parking  place  for  be- 
tween five  and  10  house  trailers. 

I  can  understand  the  desirability  of 
such  action.  The  land,  probably  worth 
$100,000  an  acre,  commands  a  breath- 
taking view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
a  long  stretch  of  unsullied  beach. 

But.  in  so  doing,  the  Army  destroyed 
one  of  nature  s  wonders.  The  "Big  Dune," 
as  it  is  known,  is  the  largest  sand  dune 
between  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  and  Cape 
Hatteras.  N.C.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
scholarly  articles  in  both  Scientific 
American  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic. 

This  destruction  was  undertaken 
without  consultation  with  Delaware  of- 
ficials or  with  people  who  live  in  the  area. 
Quite  understandably,  all  were  upset. 

The  Governor  of  Delaware,  the  Hon- 
orable Russell  W.  Peterson,  persuaded 
the  Army  to  agree  to  hold  the  destruc- 
tion to  the  13-acre  plot.  He  asked  the 
congressional  delegation  to  start  an  ef- 
fort to  convey  the  military  land  to  the 
State. 

Since  that  time.  Representative  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr..  Senator  Williams  and 


myself  have  been  holding  discussions 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  told 
the  Department  we  were  interested  in  the 
land  and  asked  them  to  justify  retention 
of  any  parts  of  it  they  could. 

They  since  have  indicated  verbally 
that  they  might  be  responsive  to  convey- 
ing the  15-acre  plot,  the  two  plots  which 
total  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  a 
corridor  through  the  center  of  the  612- 
acre  plot. 

But  we  have  received  no  confirmation 
of  that  offer  and  the  Army  maintains  its 
need  to  retain  the  190-acre  plot. 

My  colleagues  and  I  would  disagree 
with  that  premise. 

The  1st  Army  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
which  operates  the  land,  claims  it  is  nec- 
essary for  recreation  and  training.  And 
yet  it  admits  that  only  14,000  persons 
used  it  for  recreation  last  year.  By  com- 
parison, more  tlfan  one  million  persons 
used  the  State-owned  recreational 
beaches. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  deny  the  use  of 
the  beaches  to  the  military,  but  rather 
to  make  them  available  to  all  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Grovernor  Peterson  has  offered  to  re- 
place the  training  sites  by  finding  other, 
more  suitable  areas  in  the  State. 

This  bill  would  simply  convey  all  the 
lands  under  military  control  to  the  State 
of  Delaware.  We  realize  there  may  be 
perfectly  valid  justification  for  the  Navy 
to  retain  part  of  its  land,  and  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  consider  such  justi- 
fications and  to  accommodate  them  dur- 
ing the  legislative  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3922)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  imneeded  Federal 
lands  of  the  Fort  Miles  Reservation,  Del., 
to  the  State  of  Delaware  for  public  edu- 
cation and  park  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


S.  3927,  S.  3928,  AND  S.  3929— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  TO  ENHANCE 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
AND  TO  PROTECT  DOMESTIC 
COMMERCIAL  AND  SPORT  FISH- 
ING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  three  bills  to  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  throughout 
the  country  and  to  promote  and  protect 
domestic  commercial  and  sport  fishing. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  amend 
the  Dingell -Johnson  and  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Acts.  These  acts  provide  funds  for 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  to  the  States 
through  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms, 
ammunition,  and  fishing  gear.  The 
amendments  I  propose  would  add  to  the 
Pittman-Robertson  fund  by  switching 
revenue  received  from  the  existing  excise 
tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  Pittman-Robertson 
fund.  The  extra  money  would  be  used  for 
himter  safety  programs  and  other  State 
projects.  The  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ments  are  "housekeeping"  changes   to 


streamline  the  administration  of  both 
acts.  All  of  these  proposals,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  thoughtful  recommendations  of 
the  distinguished  conservationist  and 
Congressman  from  Michigan's  15th  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Dingell. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  Pish 
and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  loans 
to  fishermen  marine  insurance  associa- 
tions so  that  they  may  insure  themselves 
against  marine  perils. 

The  third  would  increase  the  penalties 
against  foreign  vessels  for  fishing  in  the 
contiguous  fishing  zone  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  bills  are 
needed  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
introduce  them  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  full  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills  (S.  3927)  to  revise  and  clarify 
the  Federal  Aid  in  WUdlife  Restoration 
Act  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Resto- 
ration Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

<S.  3928)  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  as- 
sociations of  fishing  vessel  owners  and 
operators  organized  to  provide  insurance 
against  the  damage  of  or  loss  of  fishing 
vessels  or  the  injury  or  death  of  fishing 
crews,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

(S.  3929)  to  strengthen  the  penalties 
for  illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3927 
A  bUl  to  revise  and  clarify  the  Federal  Aid 
In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aid  In  Pish  Restoration  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION 

Sec.  101.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669b),  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  amount 
equal  to  all  revenues  accruing  each  fiscal  year 
(beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1971)  from 
any  tax  imposed  on  specified  articles  by 
section  4181  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4181)  shaU,  subject  to 
the  exemptions  In  section  4182  of  such  Code, 
be  covered  Into  the  Federal  aid  to  wUdllfe 
restoration  fund  In  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  fund')  and  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  and  made  avaU- 
able  until  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  102.  Sections  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  and  8(a)  of 
the  Federal  Aid  In  WUdllfe  Restoration  Act 
of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669c — 6e9g-l). 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  So  much,  not  to  exceed  8  per 
centum,  of  the  revenues  covered  Into  said 
fund  In  each  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  estimate  to  be  necessary  for 
his  expenses  In  the  administration  and  ex- 
ecution of  this  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  shaU  be  deducted  for  that 
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purpose,  and  such  sum  is  authorized  to  be 
made  available  therefor  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  within 
sixty  days  after  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  apportion 
such  part  thereof  as  remains  unexjjended  by 
him.  If  any.  and  make  certificate  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the 
State  fish  and  game  departments  on  the 
same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided as  to  other  amounts  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  for 
such  current  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  making  the  aforesaid  deduc- 
tion, shall  apportion,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  remainder 
of  the  revenue  in  said  fund  for  each  fiscal 
year  among  the  several  States  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  One-half  In  the  ratio  which 
the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  in  the  ratio 
which  the  number  of  paid  hunting-license 
holders  of  each  State  in  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  ap- 
portlormient  Ls  made,  as  certified  to  said 
Secretary  by  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments, bears  to  the  total  number  of  paid 
hunting-license  holders  of  all  the  States. 
Such  apportionments  shall  be  adjusted  equi- 
tably so  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  nor  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  apportioned. 
The  term  fiscal  year  as  used  in  this  Act  shall 
be  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months 
from  July  1  through  the  succeeding  June  30. 
except  that  the  period  for  enumeration  of 
paid  hunting-license  holders  shall  be  a 
State's  fiscal  or  license  year. 

"(b)  One-half  of  the  revenues  accruing  to 
the  fund  under  this  Act  each  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  1971)  from  any 
tax  Imposed  on  pistols  and  revolvers  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States:  Provided,  That  each  State  shall  be 
apportioned  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
and  not  less  than  1  per  centum  of  such 
revenues.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
population  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  decennial  census  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  as  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

•Sec.  5.  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  to  each  State  fish 
and  game  department  the  sum  which  he  has 
estimated  to  be  deducted  for  administering 
and  executing  this  Act  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  and  the  sum  which 
he  has  apportioned  to  each  State.  Any  State 
desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  this  effect  within  sixty  days  after 
it  has  received  the  certification  referred  to 
in  this  section.  The  s\un  apportioned  to  any 
State  which  falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  herein  provided  Is  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  It- 
self of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  by  its 
State  fish  and  game  department,  submit  pro- 
grams or  projects  for  wildlife  restoration  In 
either  of  the  following  two  ways: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  comprehen- 
sive fish  and  wildlife  resource  management 
plan  which  shall  Insure  the  perpetuation  of 
these  resources  for  the  economic,  scientific, 
and  recreational  enrichment  of  the  people. 
Such  plan  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  and  be  based  on  projections 
of  desires  and  needs  of  the  people  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  It  shall 
Include  provisions  for  updating  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  three  years  and  be  provided 
in  a  format  as  may  be  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  finds  that  such  plans  conform  to 
standards  established  by  him  and  approves 
such  plans,  he  may  finance  up  to  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  Implementing  segments  of 
those  plans  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  from  funds  apportioned  under  this  Act 
upon  his  approval  of  an  annual  agreement 
submitted  to  him. 

"(2)  A  SUte  may  elect  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  by  its  State  fish  and 
game  department  submitting  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  full  and  detailed  state- 
ments of  any  wildlife-restoration  project  pro- 
posed for  that  State.  If  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior  finds  that  such  project  meets  with 
the  standards  set  by  him  and  approves  said 
project,  the  State  fish  and  game  department 
shall  furnish  to  him  such  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  therefor  as  he 
may  require.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approves  the  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  the  project,  he  shaU  notify  the 
State  fish  and  game  department  and  Imme- 
diately set  aside  so  much  of  said  f^nd  as 
represents  the  share  of  the  United  States 
payable  under  this  Act  on  account  of  such 
project,  which  sum  so  set  aside  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  thereof. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
prove only  such  comprehensive  plans  or 
projects  as  may  be  substantial  in  character 
and  design  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
thereby  authorized  shall  be  applied  only 
to  such  approved  comprehensive  wildlife 
plans  or  projects  and  if  otherwise  applied 
they  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  before 
it  may  particip.ite  in  any  further  apportion- 
ment under  this  Act.  No  payment  of  any 
money  apportioned  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  on  any  comprehensive  wUdllfe  plan  or 
project  until  an  agreement  to  participate 
therein  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  If  the  State  elects  to  avail  itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive fish  and  wildlife  plan  under 
option  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
then  the  term  'project'  may  be  defined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  wildlife  pro- 
gram, all  other  definitions  notwithstanding. 

"(c)  Administrative  costs  in  the  form  of 
overhead  or  Indirect  costs  for  services  pro- 
vided by  State  central  sen-ice  activities  out- 
side of  the  State  agency  ha\-lng  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
State  which  may  be  charged  against  pro- 
grams or  projects  supported  by  the  fund 
established  by  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  in  any  one  fiscal  year  3  per  centum 
of  the  annual  apportionment  to  the  State. 

"Sec.  7:  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  find  that  any  project  approved 
by  him  has  been  completed  or.  If  Involving 
research  relating  to  wildlife,  is  being  con- 
ducted, in  compliance  vrtth  said  plans  and 
specifications,  he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to 
the  proper  authority  of  said  State  the 
amount  set  aside  lor  said  project.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time,  make  payments  on  said 
project  as  the  same  progresses;  but  these 
payments,  including  previous  payments,  if 
any,  shall  not  be  more  than  the  United  States 
pro  rata  share  of  the  project  in  conformity 
with  said  plans  and  si>eclfications.  If  a  State 
has  elected  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  by  preparing  a  comprehensive  fl^h 
and  wildlife  plan  as  provided  for  under  op- 
tion (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act.  and  this  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  the  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  advance 
funds  to  the  State  for  financing  the  United 
States  pro  rata  share  agreed  upon  between 
the  State  fish  and  game  department  and  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  Any  construction  work  and  labor  in 
each  State  shaU  be  performed  in  accordance 
with  Its  laws  and  under  the  direct  super- 


vision of  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partment of  each  State  may  jointly  de- 
termine at  what  times  and  in  what  amounts 
I>ayments  shall  be  made  under  his  Act.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  against  the  said 
fund  to  such  official  or  officials,  or  depository, 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  fish  and 
game  department  and  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  to  receive  public  funds  of 
the  State. 

"Sec  8.  (a)  Maintenance  of  wlldlife-res- 
toraUon  projects  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
States  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
laws.  Beginning  July  1.  1945.  the  term  'wUd- 
llfe-restoratlon  project',  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  this  Act,  shall  include  maintenance  of 
completed  projects.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  under  this  Act  may  be 
expended  by  the  State  for  management  (ex- 
clusive of  law  enforcement  and  public  rela- 
tions) of  wUdllfe  areas  and  resources. 

"(b)  Each  State  may  use  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  under  section  4(h)  of  this  Act 
to  pay  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  a 
hunter  safety  program  and  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  public  out- 
door target  ranges,  as  a  part  of  such  pro- 
gram. The  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs 
may  be  derived  from  license  fees  paid  by  hun- 
ters, but  not  from  other  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  shaU  issue  not  later 
than  the  120th  day  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  advisable  relative  to  the  criteria  for 
the  establishment  of  hunter  safety  programs 
and  public  outdoor  target  ranges  under  this 
subsection. 

"Sec.  8A.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor 
of  Ouam.  and  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  the  conduct  of  wUdlife-restora- 
tion  projects,  as  defined  in  section  2  of  this 
Act.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  deem  fair,  Just,  and  equitable,  and 
is  authorized  to  apportion  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  out  of  the 
money  available  for  apportionment  under 
this  Act.  such  sums  as  he  shall  determine,  not 
exceeding  for  Puerto  Rico  one-half  of  1  per 
centum,  for  Guam  one-sixth  of  1  per  centum, 
and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  one-sixth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  apportioned,  in 
any  one  year,  but  the  Secretwy  shall  in  no 
event  require  any  of  said  cooperating  agen- 
cies to  pay  an  amount  which  wUl  exceed  25 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  project.  Any 
unexpended  or  unobligated  balance  of  any 
apportionment  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  succeeding  year,  on  any 
approved  project,  and  if  unexpended  or  im- 
obligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  Is  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act." 

Sec.  103.  This  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Aid  in  WUdlife  Restoration  Act 
Amendments  of  1970". 

TITLE  n — ^FEDERAL   AID   IN  SPORT  PISH 
RESTORATION 
Sec.    201.    Section   4    of    the   Federal    Aid 
in  Pish  Restoration  Act  of   1950   (16  U.S.C 
777c)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  So  much,  not  to  exceed  8  per  cen- 
tum, of  each  annual  appropriation  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
this  Act  as  ^  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  estimate  to  be  necessary  for  his  expenses 
In  the  conduct  of  necessary  investigations. 
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administration,  and  the  execution  of  this  Act 
and  for  aiding  In  the  formulation,  adoption, 
or  administration  of  any  compact  between 
two  or  more  States  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  migratory  fishes  in  marine 
or  fresh  waters  shall  be  deducted  for  that 
purpL'se.  and  such  sum  la  authorized  to  be 
made  available  th?refor  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  after  making  the  afore- 
said deduction,  shall  apportion  the  remain- 
der of  the  appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year 
among  the  several  States  In  the  following 
manner:  40  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
the  area  of  each  State  including  coastal  and 
Great  Lakes  waiters  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior)  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  all  the  States,  imd  60  per  centum  In 
the  ratio  which  the  number  of  persons  hold- 
ing paid  licenses  to  flsh  for  sport  or  recrea- 
tion In  the  State  In  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  ap- 
portionment Is  made,  as  certified  to  said 
Secretary  by  the  State  flsh  and  game  depart- 
ments, bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons 
in  all  States  Such  apportionments  shall  be 
adjusted  equitably  so  that  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  1  per  centum  nor  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
porti.med.  Where  the  apportionment  to  any 
State  under  this  section  Is  less  than  $4,500 
aruiually,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
allocate  not  more  than  $4,500  of  said  ap- 
proprl.itlon  to  said  State  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  when  said  State  cer- 
tifies to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
It  has  set  aside  not  lees  than  $1,500  from 
its  flsh-and-game  funds  or  has  made,  through 
its  le^slature.  an  appropriation  In  this 
amount  for  said  purposes.  So  much  of  any 
sum  not  allocated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
until  the  close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  if  unexpended  or  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year,  such  sum  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  av.illable  for  expenditure  by 
the  Secretary  of  f.ie  Interior  In  carrying  on 
the  research  program  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  In  respect  to  flsh  of  material 
value  for  sport  or  recreation.  The  term  fiscal 
year  as  used  In  this  section  shall  be  a  period 
of  twelve  consecutive  months  from  July  1 
through  the  succeeding  June  30.  except  that 
the  p>erlod  for  enumeration  of  persons  hold- 
ing licenses  to  flsh  shall  be  a  State's  fiscal  or 
license  year." 

Sec.  202.  Sections  6.  7.  and  8  of  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Pish  Restoration  Act  of  1950  (16 
U.S.C.  7T7e-T77g)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  It- 
self of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  by 
Its  State  flsh  and  game  department,  submit 
programs  or  projects  for  flsh  restoration  In 
either  of  the  following  two  ways: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  compre- 
hensive flsh  and  wlldUfe  resource  manage- 
ment plan  which  shall  Insure  the  fierpetua- 
tlon  of  these  resotu-ces  for  the  econonilc. 
aclentlflc,  and  recreational  enrichment  of 
the  people.  Such  plan  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  and  t>e  based  on 
projections  of  desires  and  needs  of  the  people 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  It 
shall  include  provisions  for  up>dating  at  In- 
tenals  of  not  more  than  three  years  and 
be  provided  in  a  format  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  plans 
conforms  to  standards  established  by  him 
and  approves  such  plans,  he  may  finance  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing segments  of  those  plans  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  from  funds  appor- 
tioned under  this  Act  upon  his  approval  of 
an  annual  agreement  submitted  to  him. 

■•(2)  A  State  may  elect  to  avaU  Itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  its  State  flsh  and 


game  department  submitting  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  full  and  detailed  statements 
of  any  flsh  restoration  and  management  proj- 
ect proposed  for  that  State.  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  project  meets 
with  the  standards  set  by  him  and  approves 
said  project,  the  State  flsh  and  game  depart- 
ment shall  furnish  to  him  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  therefor 
as  he  may  require.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  approves  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  the  project,  he  shall  notify 
the  State  fish  and  game  department  and  im- 
mediately set  aside  so  much  of  said  appro- 
prlai.lon  as  represented  the  share  of  the 
United  States  payable  under  this  Act  on  ac- 
count of  such  project,  which  sum  ao  set  aside 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  thereof. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve 
only  such  comprehensive  plans  or  projects 
as  may  be  substantial  In  character  and  de- 
sign and  the  expenditure  of  funds  hereby 
authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to  such  ap- 
proved comprehensive  fishery  plan  or  proj- 
ect.s  and  if  otherwise  applied  they  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  State  before  it  may  partici- 
pate In  any  further  apportionment  under 
this  Act.  No  payment  of  any  money  appor- 
tioned under  this  Act  shall  be  made  on  any 
comprehensive  fishery  plan  or  project  until 
an  agreement  to  participate  therein  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  If  the  State  elects  to  avaU  itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive fish  and  wildlife  plan  under  op- 
tion (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
then  the  term  'project'  may  t>e  defined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  fishery  program, 
all  other  definitions  notwithstanding. 

"(c)  Administrative  costs  in  the  form  of 
overhead  or  indirect  costs  for  services  pro- 
vided by  State  central  service  activities  out- 
side of  the  State  fish  and  game  depsLTtment 
charged  against  programs  or  projects  sup- 
ported by  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  not  exceed  in  any  one  fiscal  year  3  per 
centum  of  the  annual  apportionment  to  the 
State. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  find  that  any  project  approved 
by  him  has  been  completed  or.  If  involving 
research  relating  to  flsh,  is  being  conducted, 
in  compliance  with  said  plans  .ind  speciflca- 
tlons,  he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  proper 
authority  of  said  State  the  amount  set  aside 
for  said  project.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  in  his  discretion,  from  time  to  time, 
make  payments  on  said  project  as  the  same 
progresses:  but  these  payments,  including 
previous  payments,  if  any,  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  United  States'  pro  rata  share  of  the 
project  In  conformity  with  said  plans  and 
specifications.  If  a  State  has  elected  to  av.ill 
Itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  preparing 
a  comprehensive  fish  and  wildlife  plan  as 
provided  for  under  option  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  this  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, as  he  may  prescribe,  advance  funds  to 
the  State  for  financing  the  United  States'  pro 
rata  share  agreed  upwn  between  the  State 
flsh  and  game  department  and  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Any  construction  work  and  labor  in 
each  State  shall  be  performed  in  accordance 
with  its  laws  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  State  flsh  and  game  department, 
subject  to  the  Inspection  ani  aoprnval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  In  accord- 
ance with  '.he  rul'«i  and  regulations  ma'lc 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State  flsh  and  game  A-- 
partm?nt  of  each  State  may  jointly  determine 
at  what  times  and  In  what  amounts  r>av- 
ments  shall  be  made  under  this  Act  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  against  the  said 
appropriation  to  sruch  official  cr  officials,  or 
depository,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  S  ate 


fish  and  game  department  and  authorized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive  public 
funds  of   the  State. 

"Sec.  8.  To  maintain  fl.>h-restoratlon  and 
management  projects  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  States  according  to  their  respective  laws. 
Beginning  July  1,  1953,  maintenance  of  proj- 
ects heretofore  completed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  considered  as 
projects  under  this  Act.  Title  to  any  real  or 
personal  property  acquired  by  any  State,  and 
to  Improvements  placed  on  State-owned 
lands  through  the  use  of  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  vested  in  such  State." 

Sec.  203.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Aid  In 
Flsh  Restoration  Act  of  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777k) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor 
of  Guam,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  the  conduct  of  fish  restoration  and 
management  projects,  as  defined  in  section  2 
of  this  Act,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  shall  deem  fair,  just,  and  equitable, 
and  Is  authorized  to  apportion  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  out  of 
money  available  for  apportionment  under 
this  Act,  such  simis  as  he  shall  determine, 
not  exceeding  for  Puerto  Rico  1  p>er  centum, 
for  Guam  one-third  of  1  per  centum  ana 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  one-third  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  apportioned  in 
any  one  year,  but  the  Secretary  shall  In  no 
event  require  any  of  said  cooperating  agen- 
cies to  pay  an  amount  which  will  exceed  25 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  project.  Any 
unexpended  or  unobligated  balance  of  any 
apportionment  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  succeeding  year,  on 
any  approved  projects,  and  If  unexpended  or 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carry- 
ing on  the  research  program  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  In  respect  to  flsh  of 
material  value  for  sport  or  recreation." 

Sec.  204.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act 
Amendments  of  1970". 

S.  3928 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  loans  to  associations  of 
fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators  orga- 
nized to  provide  Insurance  against  the 
damage  or  loss  of  flshing  vessels  or  the  In- 
Jury  or  death  of  flshing  crews,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
(16  U.S.C.  742c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'Sec.  4."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec  4a.". 

Sec  2.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  4a  thereof  (as  redesignated  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section: 

"INSTTRANCE   loan   PROCEDnRES 

"Sec  4b.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  any  fishermen's  marine  In- 
surinrie  association  to  enable  such  associa- 
tion  to  carry  out   its  Insurance  operations. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  loans 
under  this  section  to  any  fishermen's  marine 
insurance  association  which  in  aggregate 
amount  exceed  an  amount. equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  such  association. 

"(c)  Any  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  bear  an  Interest  rate  of  not  less  than 
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(A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
luy  obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 

(B)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purpose, 

"(2)  mature  In  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 

"(3)  be  secured  in  a  manner  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(4)  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
any  loan  made  by  him  under  this  section, 
agree  to  a  modification  of — 

"(1)   the  interest  rate, 

"(2 1  the  time  of  payment  of  any  Install- 
ment of  principal,  but  such  modification  may 
not  extend  the  loan  beyond  ten  years, 

"(3)   the  security  for  the  loan,  or 

"(4)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  made 
with  respect  to  the  loan  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  There  is  created  a  Fishermen's  As- 
sociation Insurance  Loan  Fund  wluch  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
to  make  loans  under  this  section.  Any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  in  payment  of 
ptlnclpal  or  interest  on  any  loan  so  made 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  and  be  avail- 
able for  making  additional  loans  under  this 
section.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to 
provide  initial  capital. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'fishermen's  marine  Insur- 
ance association'  means  any  association, 
whether  corporate  or  otherwise,  which  is 
formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  owners  or  operators  of  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  them- 
selves, in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
laws,  against — 

"(A)  any  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  a  com- 
mercial fishing  vessel  (Including  machinery, 
equipment,  and  gear)  caused  by  marine 
perils,  and 

"(B)  the  Injury  or  death  of  any  officer, 
and  any  member  of  the  crew,  of  a  commer- 
cial tLshlng  vessel  incurred  incident  to  the 
operation  of  such  vessel  for  fishing  purposes 
except  that  a  fishermen's  marine  insurance 
association  may  not  Insure  any  commercial 
flshing  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  which 
at  least  75  per  centime  of  the  Interest  there- 
in is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  States 
who  is  a  member  of  such  eissoclation. 

"(2)  The  term  'citizen  of  the  United 
States'  includes  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  which — 

"(A)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
SUte  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(B)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  802)." 

S.  3929 
A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalties  for  illegal 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  and  the 
contiguous    fishery    zone    of    the    United 
States,  and   for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a!,scmbled.  That  (a) 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
lilbit  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
by  persons  in  charge  of  such  vessels",  ap- 
proved May  20,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  1932),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  $10,- 
000"  In  subsection  (a)  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  $25,000  and 
not  more  than  $50,000", 


(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  vessel  employed  in  any  man- 
ner In  connection  with  a  violation  of  tills 
Act  shall  t>e  subject  to  forfeiture  and  the 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  of  any  vessel  so  employed 
shall  be  forfeited.  All  flsh  taken  or  retained 
in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  monetary  value 
thereof  shall  be  forfeited,  and,  for  the  pur- 
ix>ses  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  all  fish  found  aboard  a 
vessel  seized  in  connection  with  a  violation 
of  this  Act  were  taken  or  retained  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.",  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  thereof  by 
striking  out  ",  Including  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores"  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  such  Act  of  May  20,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  1083). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  and  each  such  Secre- 
tary may,  by  agreement  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency,  utilize  the  equip- 
ment (including  aircraft  and  vessels)  of  that 
department  or  agency  to  carry  out  such  en- 
forcement." 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  of  May  20.  1964  (16  U.S.C. 
1081-1085),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
pay  to  any  person,  other  than  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  a  person  authorized  to  func- 
tion as  a  Federal  law  enforcement  agent  un- 
der this  Act,  compensation  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  If  such  person  submits  to  any  such 
officer  or  authorized  person  original  informa- 
tion concerning  any  violation,  perpetrated 
or  contemplated,  of  this  Act  and  such  in- 
formation leads  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
Incurred  for  violation  of  this  Act." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  206— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION ON  WAQE-PRICES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  substitute  wage-price  Joint  resolution 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  203,  which  I 
introduced  on  May  22.  This  resolution 
requests  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  publish  at  least  once  a  month 
the  implications  of  unusually  significant 
wage  and  price  decisions.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Sienators  Jordan,  Miller,  and 
Percy,  the  other  Republican  Senators  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  Is 
identical  to  a  House  resolution  being  in- 
troduced by  my  ranking  JEC  colleague 
Representative  William  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey.  These  resolutions  are  the 
outgrowth  of  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  armual  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report,  and  place  the  JEC 
Republicans  once  again  on  record  as  urg- 
ing the  administration  to  adopt  a  more 
aggressive  wage-and-price  policy.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  very  significant  that  a  consen- 
sus on  this  subject  should  have  been 
reached  by  this  group  of  Republicans, 
and  I  note  with  some  satisfaction  that 
several  administration  figures — includ- 
ing Secretary  Romney,  Undersecretary 
Walker,  and  Treasury  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Wiedenbaum — have  also  begun  to 
urge  an  "incomes  policy." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  since 
January  that  excess  demand  in  our 
economy  has  been  eliminated,  and  we 
have   recently   learned  that  businesses 


have  substantially  cut  back  on  their 
earlier  estimates  for  capital  spending. 
These  developments  suggest  that  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  being  substantially 
deflated.  Nevertheless,  productivity  has 
been  declining  since  the  last  quarter  of 
1968,  and  falling  productivity  inevitably 
raises  the  unit  cost — and  the  price — of 
manufactured  goods.  What  we  have, 
therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  conditions, 
some  laying  the  ground  for  rolling  back 
inflation  and  others  pointing  toward 
further  price  increases. 

On  the  productivity  side,  I  believe  we 
must  take  steps  to  restore  an  effective  in- 
vestment incentive  for  business.  Failure 
to  raise  productivity  by  such  a  step  as 
this  will  inevitably  force  business  to  re- 
sort to  another  well-known  means  of 
raising  productivity:  laying  off  em- 
ployees. This  fact  indicates  also  that  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  manpower  bill  should 
be  one  of  our  high  priority  tasks  as  sum- 
mer approaches. 

On  the  price  side — and  here  is  where 
the  JEC  resolution  comes  in — I  believe 
the  administration  must  adopt  a  strong- 
er stance  on  wages  and  prices.  The  reso- 
lution describes  one  course  of  action 
whiich  will  mobilize  public  opinion  in 
the  flght  against  inflation.  To  use  Un- 
dersecretary Walker's  words,  the  resolu- 
tion would  push,  or  promote  the  educa- 
tional process  in  understanding  why 
prices  do  what  they  do;  Americans,  who 
are  far  more  sophisticated  now  than 
they  were  even  in  1946  when  the  JEC 
was  established,  demand  and  can  ab- 
sorb the  kind  of  information  that  this 
resolution  attempts  to  give  them. 

I  am  aware  that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  are  pressing  for 
stronger  action  on  the  wage-price  front. 
Wage-price  controls  are  talked  about,  as 
well  as  a  wage-price  freeze;  we  may  have 
to  come  to  them  but  the  feasibility  of  a 
course  of  action  at  this  time  suggests  the 
greater  likelihood  of  immediate  action 
silong  the  lines  of  the  resolution  at  hand. 
Should  current  efforts  to  reduce  Inflation 
prove  fruitless — and  I  include  in  those 
efforts  a  comprehensive  program  to  Im- 
prove business  productivity — we  may 
well  have  to  enact  stricter  controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ("Mr.  Sax- 
be)  .  The  joint  resolution  •will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred ;  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  wlU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  206)  to 
request  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  pubUsh  economic  data,  introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  206 

Whereas  the  goals  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  p>ower  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  affirm 
the  need  for  price  stability. 

Whereas  the  level  of  inflation  presently 
affecting  the  national  economy  Is  causing 
severe  hardship  and  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  for  many  citizens,  and 

Whereas  an  InTormed  public  debate,  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  would  mark  a  slg- 
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nincant  advance  toward  our  economic  policy 
goals:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled,  That  unUl  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  Is  hereby  requested  to  publish,  pe- 
riodically, but  at  least  once  a  month,  with 
whatever  assistance  may  be  required  from 
other  executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies: 

(1)  the  Implications  of  unusually  signifi- 
cant price  decisions  made  or  proposed  In 
major  industries  during  the  preceding  month 

1 2)  the  Implications  of  unusually  signifi- 
cant collective  bargaining  agreements  en- 
tered Into  or  proposed  In  major  industries 
during  the  preceding  month,  and 

(3)  such  other  data  on  price  and  wage  de- 
velopments as  the  CouncU  deems  beneficial 
to  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  2.  la)  With  respect  to  the  data  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, each  analysis  should  indicate  how  the 
price  decisions  set  forth  therein  can  be  ex- 
pected to  influence  overall  consumer  and 
wholesale  price  levels,  how  they  might  affect 
other  prices  in  related  industries,  and  the 
arguments  made  by  particular  companies  or 
Industries  why  such  price  Increases  are 
deemed   necessary. 

(b )  With  respect  to  the  data  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1 2 1  of  the  first  section  each  analy- 
sis should  indicate  the  magnitude  of  wage 
and  benefit  increases,  under  different  timing 
assumptions,  represented  by  the  proposals 
set  forth  therein:  the  productivity  experience 
and  wage  experience  in  the  industry;  and 
whether  industry  officials  believe  such  In- 
creases would  bring  about  price  Increases 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  207— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EN^'IRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  J.^ckson,  Mac- 
NUsoN  and  Randolph,  and  Senators 
B.-vKER,  Bayh,  Bible.  Boggs,  Cannon, 
Chttrch,  Cooper.  Eagleton,  Gravel,  Har- 
ris, Hatfield,  Inotiye,  Kennedy.  Mc- 
GEE,  M-ANSriELD,  Metcalf.  Mondale. 
Montoya,  Moss.  Nelson,  Packwood, 
Pell.  Percy.  Spong.  Stevens.  Tydincs. 
Yarborough.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Wil- 
ll\ms  of  New  Jersey.  I  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  in  the  Congress  a 
forum  for  the  assessment  of  present  and 
future  problems  affecting  man  and  his 
environment. 

The  legislation  is  an  expanded  and 
revised  version  of  Senate  Resolution  78 
which  would  establish  a  similar  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 78  and  its  counterparts  in  the  89th 
and  90th  Congress  were  the  subjects  of 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
were  reported  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committee. 
This  new  resolution  extends  the  concept 
of  Senate  Resolution  78  to  include  mem- 
bership from  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  we  live  in  the  midst  of 
a  scientific  and  technological  revolution. 
While  we  have  learned  many  things  from 
science  and  technology,  we  have  learned 
many  things  about  science  and  technol- 
ogy at  the  same  time. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  learned  that 
the  potential  of  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological expertise  as  a  force  for  good 


in  the  world  is  great.  In  a  few  genera- 
tions, we  have  added  more  to  our  store 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  than 
the  accumulation  of  thousands  of  years 
of  human  thought.  We  have  explored 
our  surroundings  and  tested  our  abilities 
so  thoroughly  that  we  have  created  more 
knowledge  than  we  have  time  to  digest. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  losing  control  over  our  own 
genius.  We  have  come  so  far  so  fast  that 
we  have  lost  some  of  our  sense  of  direc- 
tion. We  may  have  lost  more  than  we 
have  gained.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  our 
environment  may  be  threatened  by  the 
very  technology  that  has  made  America 
strong. 

The  diflBcult  choices,  the  tough  deci- 
sions, are  just  ahead  of  us.  The  longer 
we  ignore  the  impact  of  our  techno- 
logical development  on  the  natursd  en- 
vironment, the  more  our  days  will  be 
numbered.  The  longer  we  ignore  the 
human  price  of  technological  develop- 
ment, the  greater  will  be  the  price  of  life 
itself. 

For  all  we  have  learned,  we  still  know 
too  little  about  the  effects  of  what  we 
have  done  with  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological genius.  We  know  even  less 
about  the  effects  of  what  we  might  do. 

In  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  78, 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  of  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  emphasized  this 
point  in  his  testimony: 

Before  the  development  of  modern  tech- 
nology, human  beings  breathed  air  consist- 
ing largely  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  some  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  vapor.  Now  the  air  carries 
into  our  lungs  as  well  oxides  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  flakes  of  asbestos, 
soot  and  dust,  and  a  variety  of  manmade 
organic  tmd  radioactive  substances.  It  is  often 
said  that  technology  has  transformed  man. 
Indeed  it  has.  The  new  technological  man 
unlike  his  predecessors  carries  strontlum-90 
in  his  bones,  lodlne-131  in  his  lungs.  We 
know  little  about  the  separate  effects  of 
these  and  the  many  other  new  agents  which 
burden  our  body.  We  know  even  less  about 
their  possible  interactions,  which  may  be 
far  more  harmful  than  the  sum  of  the  sep- 
arate effects. 

As  legislators,  we  are  responsible  for 
understanding  these  changes.  We  must 
be  able  to  make  accurate  predictions 
about  new  technologies  and  we  must  ap- 
ply this  knowledge  to  our  decisions  re- 
garding environmental  protection,  re- 
source development,  food  production, 
transportation,  power  supply,  education, 
communication,  health,  and  employment. 

We  should  assess  the  undesirable  con- 
sequences of  technological  change  and 
devise  an  early-warning  system  to  pro- 
tect our  human  and  natural  resources. 

We  should  evaluate  our  governmental 
institutions  at  all  levels  to  determine 
their  capability  to  adapt  to  these  tech- 
nological demands. 

And  we  should  analyze  the  impact  of 
technological  change  on  the  people  of  our 
Nation  so  that  we  can  help  inform  them. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  resolution 
to  establish  a  committee  which  would 
infringe  the  substantive  jurisdiction  of 
any  standing  committee.  The  joint  com- 
mittee would  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  or  powers  of  legislative  over- 
sight. Rather,  it  would  provide  a  source 
of  information  and  analysis  not   now 


available  to  the  Congress.  Information 
which  the  standing  committees  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  mandate  to  develop 
for  themselves. 

Standing  committees  are  increasingly 
burdened  with  legislative  proposals 
within  their  special  fields,  and  the  com- 
mittee staffs  have  little  opportimlty  to 
explore  the  broad  relationships  between 
other  fields  and  the  environment.  The 
hearings  developed  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee would  provide  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  assistants,  and  committee 
staff  members  with  information  for  the 
development  of  legislative  and  executive 
policy. 

The  standing  legislative  committees 
involved  with  the  environment  should 
help  determine  the  areas  of  inquiry 
which  they  felt  were  most  relevant  to 
their  requirements.  They  could  help 
guide  the  effort  of  the  joint  committee 
along  lines  which  would  assure  maximimi 
benefit  to   the   standing  committees. 

Through  its  hearings  and  reports,  the 
joint  committee  also  would  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  executive 
branch,  to  scholars  and  academic  insti- 
tutions, to  professional  organizations,  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  need  for  this  joint  committee  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  testimony  of 
eminent  scientists,  educators,  scholars 
and  government  oflBcials  during  hearings 
held  on  Senate  Resolution  298  In  the 
89th  Congress,  Senate  Resolution  68  in 
the  90th  Congress  and  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 78  in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  concept  of  a  Joint  Committee  for 
Technology  Assessment  was  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  tn  July  1969. 
A  futher  recommendation  has  been 
made  to  the  Eiivironmental  Studies 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering in  a  report  on  "Institutions  for 
Effective  Management  of  the  Environ- 
ment." The  study  group  recommended 
*hat^ 

The  activities  of  the  executive  branch  in 
establishing  environmental  policies,  evaluat- 
ing and  overseeing  their  Implementation,  and 
in  general  managing  environmental  affairs 
should,  we  believe,  relate  to  a  more  broadly 
effective  congressional  organization  than  now 
exists.  At  present  several  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  jurisdictions 
that  relate  to  environmental  matters.  And 
while  we  would  not  presume  to  suggest  a  re- 
organization of  congressional  committees,  we 
do  recommend  that  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  comprised  of  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  relevant 
committees  of  both  Houses,  would  provide 
a  much  needed  focal  point  for  the  informed 
discussion    of    environmental    affairs. 

Such  a  Joint  committee  would  provide  an 
open  fcrum  for  annual  hearings  relating  to 
the  President's  report,  In  which  the  Impor- 
tant issues  would  be  discussed  and  debated 
In  public.  This  would,  of  course.  In  no  way 
Infringe  upwn  existing  Jurisdictions  relating 
to  appropriations  or  other  congressional  ac- 
tivities, though  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  organizational  realignments  In 
the  future. 

During  the  1969  hearings,  Dr.  Emman- 
uel Mesthene,  director  of  the  program  on 


technology  and  society  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, observed  that — 

The  Jurisdictions  of  existing  committees 
and  subcommittees  coincide  with  the  Juris- 
dictions of  the  Individual  agencies  or  the 
individual  economic  sectors — the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, agriculture,  Industry,  and  commerce, 
space — which  are  charged  with  technological 
development.  This  tends  to  lead  to  a  frag- 
mentation of  concern  to  a  partial  view  of 
the  implications  of  technological  develop- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  select, 
cross-jurlsdlctlonal  committee  could  be  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  this  defect  In  the 
existing  committee  structure,  because  It 
would  be  able  to  take  an  overall  view  and  to 
concentrate  specifically  on  the  third-party 
Implications,  the  indirect  effects  of  tech- 
nological development. 

In  1967,  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  testified  that  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  approached  en- 
vironmental problems  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  he  endorsed  the  comprehen- 
sive approach  of  a  study  committee.  He 
said: 

The  holistic  approach  has  been  missing 
and  the  result  has  been  widespread  frag- 
mentation of  responsibilities.  This  way  of  do- 
ing business  has  diffused  the  discharge  of 
Federal  responsibilities.  It  has  tended  to  con- 
fuse State  and  local  relationships  to  these 
Federal  efforts. 

In  1967,  Prof.  Roger  Revelle,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Population  Studies, 
Han'ard  University,  noted  that — 

We  live  In  a  world  of  such  rapid  change 
and  are  beset  by  our  own  actions,  that 
thoughtful  men  everywhere  are  trying  to 
pierce  the  curtain  of  the  future  with  an 
anxiety  and  Intensity  that  did  not  exist  In 
past  generations. 

Very  few  great  problems  of  the  real  world 
can  be  solved  within  one  discipline.  They 
have  to  be  solved  by  many  disciplines  to- 
gether. 

Revelle  viewed  a  joint  committee  as 
the  means  for  bringing  the  knowledge  of 
these  disciplines  together  and  providing 
the  Government  with  a  forum  for  think- 
ing about  them  over  longer  time  horizons. 

Congress,  as  a  whole,  must  develop  a 
way  to  inform  itself  on  the  issues  of  the 
environment.  We  must  insure  that  our 
public  institutions  have  the  capacity  to 
evaluate  the  environment  together  with 
other  disciplines  ami  the  ability  to  re- 
duce the  hazards  of  futUM  technological 
development  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
These  tasks  of  organization  and  com- 
mitment may  pose  an  even  greater  chal- 
lenge to  American  government  than  the 
ultimate  prescription  and  implementa- 
tion of  solutions  themselves. 

The  environment  we  pass  on  to  our 
children  will  reflect  our  abOity  to  define 
the  problems  we  face  as  much  as  our  de- 
termination to  solve  them.  If  we  fall  to 
complete  the  work  we  have  begun,  our 
children  will  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
price  of  our  inaction.  They  will  bear  the 
tragedy  of  our  failure  to  protect  them 
against  environmental  changes  which 
can  disrupt  life  processes  and  impair 
physical  and  mental  health. 

The  future  of  our  society  depends  on 
how  well  we  at  the  Federal  level  provide 
leadership  and  answers  concerning  the 
critical  relationship  between  our  human 
and  natural  resources. 


Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
1117,  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  being  held  at  the  desk,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Interior 
with  instruction  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  by  July  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I  shall 
do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  principle  in  the  Record. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  And 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  this  in- 
stance I  do  not  speak  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson  • ,  because  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  him,  although  I  would 
hope  that  his  ideas  would  be  similar  to 
mine. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  while  ob- 
jecting to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  this  matter 
were  hsindled  in  this  way  by  unanimous 
consent,  would  it  then  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  It  would  not  be  a  precedent  be- 
cause this  is  done  by  unanimous  consent. 
A  joint  referral  could  only  be  made  by 
unanimous  consent.  No  precedent  would 
be  established. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer  for  that  answer.  I 
am  very  happy  to  hear  that  answer.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  anxious — in  fact,  I  am 
very  unanxious — to  set  up  a  procedure 
which  would  be  a  precedent  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter.  And  we  have  both 
agreed  that  as  a  general  principle  it 
would  be  something  that  we  would  not 
want  to  establish  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  understanding, 
I  think  I  am  satisfied  with  the  answer 
and  we  will  have  the  hearings,  the  bill 
will  be  reported,  and  we  can  then  handle 
it  in  the  regular  manner  without  getting 
into  the  setting  of  a  precedent. 

This  was  what  greatly  concerned  me 
about  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  accurately  reported  the 
substance  of  our  discussion. 

We  both  agree  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable that  this  sort  of  procedure 
establish  a  precedent. 

I  concur  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  when  more  than  one  Senate 
committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  a  piece 
of  legislation,  the  desirable  approach  is 
for  each  committee  to  handle  the  legis- 
lation separately  from  the  point  of  view 


of  its  own  Jurisdiction  and  discharge  that 
responsibility  and  then  in  the  regular 
course  have  the  matter  handled  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  unusual  nature  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  subject  matter  of  which  cov- 
ers the  jurisdiction  of  at  least  three 
Senate  conmiittees.  that  finally  per- 
suaded us  to  take  this  unusual  course. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  imusual,  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  setting  a  precedent,  and  any 
subsequent  proposal  of  this  nature 
should  be  considered  on  its  merits  at  the 
time  it  is  advanced. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  referral  which 
I  have  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  joint  resolutions  will  be  re- 
ceived; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  instructions  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  by  July  15, 
1970;  and,  without  objection,  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolutions  (S.J.  Res.  207 
and  H.J.  Res.  1117)  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  ordered,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  be  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  PubUc  Works, 
Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.J.  Rbs.  207 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 

Committee  on  the  Environment 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  la 
established  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Cocn- 
mlttee  on  the  Environment  ( hereafter  in  this 
Joint  resolution  referred  *o  as  the  "commit- 
tee") consisting  of  eleven  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  eleven  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of 
the  eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
under  this  subsection,  six  Members  shall  be 
from  the  majority  party,  and  five  Members 
shall  be  from  the  minority  party.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Represexrta- 
tlves  appointed  under  this  subsection,  six 
members  shall  be  from  the  majority  party, 
and  five  Members  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party.  In  the  appolntznent  of  members  of  the 
committee  under  this  subsection,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the;  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shsUl  give  due  con- 
sideration to  providing  r^resentatlon  on  the 
committee  from  the  various  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
having  Jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to 
the  environment. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members,  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  each  Congress,  and  the 
chairman  shall  be  selected  by  members  from 
that  House  entitled  to  the  chairmanship. 
The  vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
House  other  than  that  of  the  chairman  by 
the  members  of  that  House.  The  committee 
may  establish  such  subcommittees  as  It 
deems   necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
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out  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  reeolutlon. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining;  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

tdi  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  tbereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(e)  The  comrolttee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions.  Including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  Ls  demanded.  All  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  the 
property  jf  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

(f )  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
t'  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  tPe  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

( 1 )  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
studr  and  review  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  environmental  and  technological  changes 
and  their  effect  on  population,  communities, 
and  industries. 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  practical 
means  and  measures,  including  financial  and 
technical  assistance.  In  a  manner  calculated 
to  foster,  promote,  create,  and  maintain  con- 
ditions under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  .^mertcans:  and 

(3)  to  develop  pollclee  that  would  encour- 
age maximum  private  Investment  In  means 
of  improving  environmental  quality. 

(bi  The  envlronmeutal  quality  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, be  referred  to  the  committee  as  well  a^ 
to  standing  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  Juris- 
diction oyer  the  subject  matter  of  such 
report. 

icl  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  December 
of  each  year,  the  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  reference  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing committees  an  annual  rep>ort  on  the 
studies,  reviews,  and  other  projects  under- 
taken by  It.  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions The  committee  may  make  such  Interim 
reports  to  the  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  prior  to  such  annual 
report  as  It  deem.?  advisable 

id\  Before  undertaking  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation, the  committee  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  standing  committees  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  thereof 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  with  any 
investigation  undertaken  by  any  other  Joint 
committee,  or  by  any  standing  committee 
of  fhe  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  committee  Is  authorized,  as  It 
deems  advisable  fit  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures; (2)  to  hold  such  hearings:  (3)  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dtirlng  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tlves:  and  (4>  to  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants.  Persons  employed 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform   the   duties   for  which   employed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
services.  Information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  th?  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 


as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  the  committee 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of 
the  staff  of  such  other  conunittee  or  sub- 
committee whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  determines  that  such  action  ts 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
Its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Macnuson  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statbuent   by    Senator   Macnoson 

Mr.  President,  In  this  time  of  rapid  change 
and  progress  Congress  must  retain  flexibility 
as  an  institution  and  be  prepared  to  Improve 
Its  structure  in  order  to  meet  and  solve  im- 
portant problems  facing  the  nation.  There  are 
no  more  pressing  national  problems  than 
those  embodied  In  the  term  "environment." 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  adjust  Its  structure 
to  meet  head-on  In  a  coordinated  fashion 
these  problems.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  Senators  Muskle.  Jackson,  Randolph  ana 
others  In  sponsoring  the  resolution  to  create 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  be- 
gtin  to  recognize  danger  signals  arising  from 
the  very  developments  we  have  pursued  as 
goals  of  national  policy — Industrial  growth 
and  Innovations:  the  tapping  of  natural  re- 
sources; mechanization  and  cybernation;  and 
a  blanketing  network  of  fast,  powerful,  effi- 
cient air,  land,  and  water  transports. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
the  uninvited  companion  of  economic  prog- 
ress is  too  often  an  unseen  environmental 
hazard  or  poisonous  byproduct  Our  national 
cost  accounts  for  evaluating  technological 
progress  must  weigh  fully  in  the  balance  the 
assault  of  that  technology  on  our  air  and 
water  and  our  soil,  the  marring  of  our  coun- 
tryside, and  the  brutalizing  of  our  tran- 
quility. 

In  1970  and  beyond,  the  commerce  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  as  a  first  priority  to 
evaluate,  and,  where  necessary,  balance  the 
necessary  growth  of  commerce  against  the 
essential  preservation  of  the  environment. 

This  is  not  a  new  task,  though  It  has  as- 
sumed new  prominence  and  urgency.  In  the 
past,  the  Committee  has  both  Investigated 
and  legislated  on  such  environmental  con- 
cerns as  the  impact  of  pesticides  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products,  airport  and  airways  noise  abate- 
ment, estuarlne  contamination,  sp>ort  and 
commercial  fisheries  conservation,  and  rail, 
aviation,  and  motor  vehicle  safety — each  re- 
flecting the  Committee's  concern  and  respon- 
sibility for  a  sound  physical  environment  as 
well  as  a  healthy  economic  environment. 

To  meet  Its  growing  responsibilities  In  en- 
vironmental matters  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
Its  overall  efficiency,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee established  two  new  subcommittees  In 
1989;  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  ETnvlronment 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography. 

The  work  of  the  Committee,  in  particular 
of  these  two  subcommittees  includes  such 
environmentally  critical  projects  as; 

(1)  The  stimulation  of  low-emission  ve- 
hicle development  through  Federal  motor 
vehicle  procurement  practices; 


(2)  Examination  of  the  environmental  as 
well  as  the  economic  Implications  of  power- 
plant  siting  and  related  Issues; 

(3)  The  conservation  and  non-degradatlng 
development  of  ocean  resources; 

(4)  Examination  of  the  need  for  new 
measures  to  assure  the  environmental  Integ- 
rity of  estuarlne  areas  and  coastal  zones: 

(5)  The  exploration  of  techniques  for  pro- 
moting more  efficient,  less  polluting  tech- 
nology for  energy  generation; 

(6)  The  comprehensive  investigation  of 
transportation-related  noise  from  trucks  to 
motorcycles  to  aircraft; 

(7)  The  review  of  progress  In  controlling 
electronic  radiation  from  television  sets  and 
microwave  ovens; 

(8)  Review  of  recent  developments  and  the 
need  for  restructuring  in  weather  modifica- 
tion programs; 

(9)  The  examination  of  available  tech- 
nology for  control  and  improvement  of  the 
Interior  environment  with  emphasis  on  air 
purification  possibilities; 

(10)  Study  of  the  degradation  of  railroad 
rights-of-way  because  of  sewage  disposal 
procedures;  and 

(11)  Exploration  of  the  need  and  desirabil- 
ity for  uniform  procedures.  Insuring  that  all 
regulatory  agencies  consider  fully  the  poten- 
tial Impact  of  their  decisions  on  the  environ- 
ment and  a  review  of  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  pesticides  contamination  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment,  which  we  propose 
today,  our  resources  In  dealing  with  prob- 
lems rationally,  competently,  and  thorough- 
ly will  be  substantially  enhanced. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  endorse  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Once  again  the  Senator  has  taken  the 
lead  in  identifying  an  important  gap  in 
our  system  of  environmental  protection 
and  in  moving  quickly  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  The  bill  Is  but  another  example 
of  his  perceptive  leadership  in  this  area 
and  of  his  ability  to  bring  others  who  are 
similarly  motivated  together  into  joint 
action. 

The  need  for  the  bill  appears  to  me  to 
be  manifest.  Although  the  Congress  in 
the  past  years  has  become  increasingly 
sensitive  to  problems  of  environmental 
quality,  its  efforts  have  been  hampered 
to  a  significant  degree  by  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination. Duplication  of  effort  has  too 
often  denied  valuable  resources  to  proj- 
ects of  vital  importance.  Laudable  efforts 
have  too  often  been  dissipated  by  dis- 
persal in  different  and  sometimes  incon- 
sistent directions. 

The  bill  which  is  introduced  today 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  repair  these 
deficiencies  and  tnus  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificani  step  in  tne  adaptation  of  our 
institutions  to  enviromnental  dangers 
we  can  no  longer  ignore  or  disparage. 
Rapid  consideration  and  acceptance  of 
its  provisions,  as  I  see  it,  can  only  oper- 
ate to  the  public's  advsmtage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Mu.skie^, 
and  other  Senators,  including  several 
chairmen  of  other  legislative  commit- 
tees, in  cosponsoring  the  joint  resolu- 
tion Introduced  today  to  establish  a 
permanent  nonlegislative  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Environment. 

In  my  activities  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 


Committee  on  Commerce,  I  have  been 
continually  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  the  national  and 
international  problems  regarding  the 
environment.  It  is  clear  that  environ- 
mental Issues  cross  every  area  of  juris- 
diction and  although  rational  manage- 
ment dictates  a  division  of  responsibili- 
ties, It  is  essential  that  an  integrating 
forum  be  available  to  Congress  to  explore 
the  full  range  of  the  problems  arising  in 
1  man's  relationship  to  his  environment. 

I  The  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 

would  serve  this  Important  role ;  having 
as  its  principal  function  the  develop- 
ment of  information  on  the  broad  range 
of  problems  and  making  that  informa- 
tion available  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  thereby  assisting 
in  the  development  of  a  unifying  thread 
holding  together  the  multitude  of  con- 
gressional activities. 
'  This  session  of  Congress  has  already 

seen  the  creation  of  parallel  organiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Quality  and  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  Congress  af- 
ford itself  a  similar  overview  capability. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  scale  and  complexity  of 
these  problems  has  led  me.  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senator  Muskie,  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  S.  3410.  which  would  create  a 
system  of  national  environmental  labor- 
atories to  establish  a  structure  that 
would  provide  integrated  application  of 
the  full  range  of  scientific  research  and 
development  to  the  environment.  The 
^  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 

5  tlon  anticipates  hearings  will  begin  on 

this  measure  in  the  month  of  July.  I  look 
forward  to  those  hearings  as  a  first  step 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  a  national 
environmental  laboratory  which  would 
provide  an  essential  complement  to  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  agencies  and  the  proposed  Joint 
Environmental  Committee  of  Congress. 

It  is  with  considerable  optimism  that 
I  see  emerging  from  Congress  a  respon- 
sive program  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment which  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mitment of  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
ministration and,  of  course,  with  the 
strong  interest  being  expressed  by  the 
public.  I  look  forward  to  the  early  con- 
sideration of  these  respective  proposals 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  them 
their  close  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  >  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  excerpt  requested  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

iNTRODtJCnON  OF  A  JOINT  RESOLtJTION  ESTAB- 

LisHtNG  A  Joint  COMMrrrEE  on  the  Envi- 
ronment 

(Statement  by  Senator  Jackson) 
Mr.  President,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
Joining  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  many  other  Senators 


In  cosponsoring  the  Joint  Resolution  Intro- 
duced today  to  establish  a  permanent  non- 
legislative  Joint  Committee  on  the  En\'lron- 
ment.  A  restructuring  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Congress  to  make  them  more  respon- 
sive to  the  critical  environmental  problems 
of  today  and  of  the  future  Is  In  my  view  nec- 
essary and  long  overdue. 

The  Joint  Committee  which  Is  proposed 
can  provide  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  a  new  and  an  important  capa- 
bility for  continuing  review,  study  and  as- 
sessment of  environmental  and  technological 
problems. 

It  is  clear  that  all  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  an  important  role  to  play  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
the  quaUty  of  life  in  America.  The  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  tabulated  over  100 
bills  in  the  90th  Congress  which  were  di- 
rectly concerned  with  environmental  issues. 
In  the  present  Congress  there  are  even  more. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  of  the  16  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate,  eight  have 
broad  jurisdiction  in  this  area.  Of  the  21 
House  standing  committees.  11  are  similarly 
Involved. 

On  a  subject  so  pervasive,  broad,  and  Im- 
portant as  "environment"  and  the  "quality 
of  life,"  no  committee  may  exercise  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction.  It  Is  also  clear,  however. 
that  environmental  management  must  be 
viewed  in  a  comprehensive  way.  We  have  es- 
tablished the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  en- 
vironmental system  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  comparable 
forum  within  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
general  status  of  the  environment  at  large. 
We  must  do  so  if  our  presently  fragmented, 
problem  solving  efforts  in  this  area  are  to 
be  made  cohesive. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  proposed 
In  October  of  last  year,  that  following  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  establishment  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  that  the  next  logical 
step  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
legislative  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment rather  than  a  more  limited  Senate 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Colloquivun  to  Discuss  a  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment  In  June  of  1968, 
which  Congressman  Miller  and  I  cosponsored, 
I  requested  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice to  prepare  a  report  dealing  with,  among 
other  things,  "Alternatives  For  Congressional 
Action"  In  the  area  of  environmental  Ad- 
ministration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  section  from  the  report  be  printed  at 
this  i>olnt  In  the  Record. 

Paht  II.  Altkbnatives  for  Congbessionai. 
Action 

An  Impressive  number  and  variety  of  legis- 
lative proposals  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
our  environment  have  been  set  before  the 
90th  Congress  (see  appendix).  Support  for 
action  has  come  from  diverse  segments  of 
American  society;  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity, from  business,  and  from  public 
affairs  groups. 

The  Congress  should  move  ahead  to  define 
clearly  the  desires  of  the  American  people 
in  operational  terms  that  the  President,  gov- 
ernment agencies  at  all  levels,  the  courts, 
private  enterprise,  and  the  public  can  con- 
sider and  act  upon. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  human-serving  values  of  our  environ- 
ment rests  Jointly  with  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress,  as  a  full  partner,  has 
the  obligation  to  provide  comprehensive 
oversight  of  all  environment-affecting  pro- 
grams of  the  executive  branch,  and  also  to 
participate  In  the  overall  design  of  national 
policy,  thus  serving  both  as  architect  of  en- 
vironmental management  strategy  and  as  the 


elaborator  of  goals  and  principles  for  guiding 
future  legal  actions. 

Under  the  present  orgaiLizatlon  of  the  Ckjn- 
gress,  varying  aspects  of  environmental  man- 
agement (Including  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  strip  mine  reclan.atlon,  outdoor 
recreation,  housing  and  space  planning  in 
urban  areas,  highway  construction,  atmos- 
pheric research,  oceanography,  and  rural 
conservation)  are  committed  to  different 
committees.  While  there  has  been  a  steady 
expansion  of  independent  committee  Interest 
In  specific  environmental  problems,  the  Con- 
gress so  far  has  not  evaluated  this  field  in  Its 
entirety  with  a  view  toward  evolving  a  co- 
herent and  unified  p>ollcy  for  national  en- 
vironmental management. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  declara- 
tion of  a  national  environmental  policy  will 
not  alone  better  or  enhance  the  total  man- 
environment  relationship.  The  present  prob- 
lem is  not  simply  the  lack  of  a  policy.  It  also 
Involves  the  need  to  rationalize  and  coordi- 
nate existing  policies,  and  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  reviewed  con- 
tinuously, made  consistent  with  other  na- 
tional pKDllcles  and  ranked  In  reasonable 
priority. 

The  proper  development  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  Ijody  of  policy  raises  many  difficult 
organizational,  economic  and  legal  problems. 
Some  Individuals  who  were  present  at  the 
July  17  colloquium  suggested  that  a  con- 
gressional mandate  on  the  subject  of  environ- 
ment, which  would  necessarily  encompass  a 
very  wide  range  of  problems  and  Issues,  would 
be  impractical  and  Ineffective.  Tet  others 
pointed  out  that  equally  broad  mandates  and 
satisfactory  organizing  concepts  for  manag- 
ing our  economic  welfare  and  for  guiding 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  have  been 
tested  over  a  period  of  years,  with  effective 
machinery  now  operating  both  In  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  national  goals  and  activities 
In  these  fields  are  meeting  public  expecta- 
tions and  needs. 

In  any  event,  to  those  Involved  In  the  col- 
loquliun  and  recent  hearings  on  this  subject, 
it  Is  clear  that  two  functions  must  be  served: 
coordination  and  information  gathering.  En- 
vironmental problems  cut  across  so  many 
existing  operational  organizations  that  co- 
ordination In  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  must  be  Improved.  Further, 
an  effective  channel  of  information  exchange 
and  overview  must  exist  between  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  administration.  If.  for  exam- 
ple, an  environmental  council  were  establish- 
ed In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
as  has  been  proposed,  it  should  be  comple- 
mented with  a  corresponding  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  for  purposes  of  efficient 
and  continued  interaction. 

The  acquisition  and  evaluation  of  informa- 
tion specifically  for  the  Congress  must  be 
improved.  Raw  facts  and  data  from  ecologi- 
cal and  economic  studies  must  be  Interpreted 
to  be  useful  In  the  le^latlve  process.  This 
function  should  be  performed  In  an  organi- 
zation reporting  directly  to  the  Congress:  for 
example,  a  strong  Join  conunittee  staff  or  an 
expanded  Legislative  Reference  Service  en- 
vironmental unit. 

Ck)ngress  (reg.irdless  of  present  or  future 
executive  branch  approaches)  may  exert  a 
meaningful  Influence  on  the  formulation  of 
national  environmental  policy  by  embarking 
on  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
step«i;  ' 


'  This  white  paper  deals  with  action  alter- 
natives for  the  Congress.  Obviously  the  spec- 
trum of  organizational  and  administrative 
alternatives  for  policy  In  the  executive 
branch  Is  equally  Important.  These  range 
from  definition  of  rights  with  court  defense, 
to  regulation  by  Federal  agency,  to  stand- 
ard setting,  to  incentives  for  voluntary  con- 
formance, to  subsidy  of  technology  for 
restoration  and  maintenance. 
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A.  A  concurrent  resolution  could  be  Intro- 
duced declaring  the  strong  Interest  of  the 
Confess  In  establishing  national  environ- 
mental policy. 

This  would  represent  a  firm  expression  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  about 
environmental  deterioration,  but  would  not 
be  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  task  of 
defining  national  policy.  The  resolution 
might  urge  the  creation  of  an  appropriate 
body  to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to 
environmental  management;  to  analyze  the 
means  and  methods  whereby  the  organisia- 
tion.  administration  and  funding  of  govern- 
ment programs  affecting  the  environment 
may  be  improved;  and,  to  determine  the  ways 
whereby  nongovernmental  entitles  could  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  overcoming  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  environment  In  the 
national  int3rest.  Hearings  on  the  resolution 
could  provide  a  forum  for  a  wide  range  of 
opinion. 

B.  A  ;otnt  resolution  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of 
environmental  values  could  be  Introduced. 

This  would  require  approval  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  and  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  The  amending  process 
is  both  slow  and  cumbersome.  Moreover,  ac- 
ceptance would  require  a  tremendous 
groundswell  cf  support.  However,  a  proposed 
amendment  would  generate  wide  discussion 
and  involve  the  State  legislatures  which  are 
vitally  important  in  achieving  environmental 
quality  goals.  The  advantage  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  lies  in  the  unanimity  of 
national  commitment.  Such  an  amendment 
for  the  environment  could  place  expanded 
emphasis  on  the  Judicial  process  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  controlling  future  abuse  of  environ- 
mental values. 

C.  A  joint  committee  or  covimittees  on 
environmental  management  could  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  across-the-board  oversight 
on  Federal  programs,  to  conduct  studies  with 
the  assistance  of  professional  staff,  and  to 
recommend  legislation.  Alternatively,  select 
or  permanent  committees  could  be  estab- 
lished in  each  House. 

Such  committees  could  draw  membership 
from  existing  legislative  committees  Involved 
with  environmental  matters,  and  perhaps 
foctis  primarily  on  the  review  of  policy  and 
coordination  matters  dealt  with  by  such 
groups  as  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Water  Resources  Council,  the  Council 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  and  vari- 
ous Interagency  coordinating  committees. 

D.  A  new  environmental  surveillance  unit 
to  conduct  research  and  information-gather- 
ing services  for  the  Congress  could  be  orga- 
nized 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  shown  reluctance 
tT  add  new  appendages  of  this  sort  to  the 
legislative  branch.  An  alternative  might  be 
an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  continuing  stud- 
ies of  environmental  conflicts  and  to  prepare 
appropriate  reports  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress.  New  staff  positions  and  additional 
funding  would  be  required. 

E  The  Congress  could  establish  a  nongov- 
ernmental task  force  to  carry  out  in  its  be- 
half a  special  study  of  environmental  policy 
needs. 

Such  a  task  force  could  engage  the  services 
of  private  research  organizations  and  draw 
its  membership  from  the  finest  talent  avail- 
able in  the  academic  community.  The  task 
force  could  be  administered  directly  by  the 
Congress  or  made  the  responsibility  of  some 
arm  of  the  Congress  such  as  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Library  of  Congress,  which 
has  the  authority  to  employ  experts  ou 
short-term  assignments. 

P.  A  temporary  environment  manage- 
ment council  could  be  organized. 

Such  a  council  might  be  similar  In  orga- 
nization and  operation  to  the  National  Coun- 


cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  Its  purposes  could  be  to  Iden- 
tify all  unmet  needs  and  opporttmltles  In  the 
environmental  field,  to  study  Impediments  to 
sound  environmental  management,  conflicts 
of  interest  and  gaps  in  existing  agency  and 
congressional  activities,  and  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action  within 
a  specified  period  of  years. 

The  Congress  would  retain  an  overview  of 
the  council  and  would  control  the  budget  for 
its  operation.  Establishment  of  a  policy  plan- 
ning group  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  forces  the  generation  of  proposals 
to  the  Congress.  A  receiving  committee 
should  be  set  up  to  correspond  to  this  Coun- 
cil, similar  to  the  Joint  Economics  Commit- 
tee and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

0.  A  governmental  commission  could  be 
established  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  commission  could  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  Congressmen,  perhaps  the  chairman 
of  key  committees  which  deal  with  environ- 
mental matters.  Or  It  could  be  a  Joint  Com- 
mission Including  representation  from  the 
executive  branch  and  the  public  at  large.  A 
third  type  would  be  a  Presldental  Commis- 
sion with  members  chosen  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  studies  and  hearings,  the  Commission 
could  be  asked  to  produce  a  blueprint  for 
legislative  action  In  the  environmental  field. 

H.  The  Legislative  Reference  Service  could 
be  directed  to  add  a  central  research  and 
evaluation  unit  on  environmental  matters. 

A  precedent  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Dlvl-lon  in  1964. 

1.  An  environmental  counselor  could  be 
placed  on  the  staff  of  each  appropriate 
standing  committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  Increase  the  tech- 
nical staff  available  for  committee  work.  Each 
counselor  cotUd  be  given  the  permanent  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  the  committee  to 
which  he  was  assigned  on  the  probable  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  all  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ENDORSES  PROPOSAL  TO 
ESTABLISH  JOINT  COMMriTEE  ON  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
properly  concerned  over  the  condition  of 
the  environment.  They  indicate  daily 
that  they  wish  to  halt  the  degradation 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  There  is 
growing  public  pressure  on  all  levels  of 
government  to  provide  the  legal  ma- 
chinery and  leadership  under  which  a 
clean  and  wholesome  environment  will 
be  created  and  maintained. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment  would  be  an  important  step 
for  the  Congress  to  take  in  adjusting  Its 
own  organization  to  the  new  and  urgent 
demands  being  made  on  it. 

Such  a  joint  committee  would  serve 
as  a  bridge  to  help  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  several  standing  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  environmental  legisla- 
tion. Under  the  present  arrangement, 
there  is  some  fragmentation  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  important  area  which  the 
joint  committee,  even  though  it  would 
be  nonlegislative  in  nature,  could  ease. 

Considering  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  positive  action  on  environmental 
matters,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  a 
prompt  and  positive  response  to  this 
proposal. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    3715 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN*  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3715.  the  Flexible  Fiscal  Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3724 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
3724)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  ammunition  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harris).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 

AME.N-DMENT     NO.     679 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
series  of  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Act  of  1970,  S.  3636,  which 
have  been  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  explanatory  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
and  printed  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  679)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Javits  is 
as  follows; 

Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

May  28. 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  transmit  for  your 
consideration  the  enclosed  amendments  that 
we  wish  to  propose  to  the  Administration's 
bill,  which  you  introduced  on  March  25  as 
S.  3636.  to  enact  a  "Higher  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1970". 

The  amendments  would  effect  these 
changes : 

1.  Eligibility  to  participate  in  all  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  would  be 
extended  to  all  accredited  public  and  non- 
profit private  vocational  and  technical 
schools. 

2.  Students  at  proprietary  vocational  and 
technical  schools,  who  would  not  be  eligible 
under  the  amended  bill  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  or  work-study  assistance, 
would  nevertheless  be  eligible,  under  the 
proposed  amendments,  for  the  benefits  of  the 
program  of  Insured  subsidized  loans. 

3.  We  propose  a  restructuring  of  the  bill's 
provisions  amending  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram. The  restructuring  would  assure  that 
subsidized  Insured  loans  will  be  available  to 
eligible  students  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  upon  which  National  Defense  student 
loans  may  now  be  obtained  (except  for  loan 


cancellation  for  teaching  and  military  serv- 
ice, which  the  bill  would  repeal).  Specifi- 
cally, all  interest  charges  would  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government  while  a  borrower 
under  the  program  Is  attending  an  eligible 
institution  prior  to  the  loan  repayment  pe- 
riod and,  after  the  repayment  period  has 
begun,  during  periods  of  further  education, 
or  military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  service.  In- 
terest charges  to  the  borrower  during  the 
repayment  period  (except  as  Indicated) 
would  be  limited  to  3  percent  annually  for 
up  to  ten  years. 

4  Commercial  lenders  would  be  permitted 
to  originate  subsidized  loans.  However,  In 
order  to  assure  that  no  student  eligible  for 
the  interest  subsidy  will  be  denied  an  In- 
sured loan  m  the  amount  for  which  such 
subsidy  Is  available  to  him,  educational  in- 
stitutions participating  in  the  education  op- 
portunity work-study  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  obtaining  of  subsidized  loans.  Under 
such  procedures  we  would  contemplate  that 
educational  institutions  would  refer  their 
students  to  commercial  lenders  who  have 
agreed  to  accept  such  referrals.  Under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
to  be  promulgated  after  the  bill's  enactment, 
educational  Institutions  would  themselves  be 
required  to  make  such  loans  to  those  of  their 
students  unable  readily  to  obtain  these  loans 
from  the  lenders  to  whom  the  Institutions 
have  referred  them. 

5.  Interest  on  unsubsldlzed  insured  loanK 
would  be  required  to  be  deferred  during  the 
period  of  a  student's  attendance  at  an  eligible 
institution  prior  to  the  repayment  period, 
and  during  periods  of  further  education,  or 
military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  service  after 
the  repayment  period  has  begun. 

6.  The'  limitation  on  the  amount  of  fed- 
erally insured  loans  outstanding  would  be 
repealed. 

7.  The  loan  cancellation  provisions  of  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program,  as  extended  by 
Public  Law  91-230.   would  be  repealed. 

8.  The  20  percent  matching  reqtilrement 
for  work-study  programs,  omitted  from  S. 
3636.  would  be  restored.  Waiver  of  all  or  part 
of  the  requirement,  now  authorized  by  exist- 
ing law  under  conditions  to  be  established 
by  the  Commissioner,  would  specifically  be 
available  for  work -study  programs  conducted 
by  institutions  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
whose  students  come  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, for  counseling  or  tutoring  of  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  and  for  programs 
of  community  service  where  matching  would 
involve  unusual  hardship.  Except  where  such 
waiver  Is  appropriate,  institutions  would  be 
encouraged  to  provide  non-Federal  match- 
ing in  excess  of  the  20  percent  minimum. 
Non-Federal  matching  amounts  would  not 
reduce  the  student's  eligibility  for  Federal 
assistance,  however. 

9.  The  amendments  would  also  effect 
several  minor  technical  Improvements  In  the 
bill.  Including  correction  of  the  name  of  the 
proposed  National  Foundation  on  Higher 
Education  to  "National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education,"  and  the  provision  of  a 
limited  exemption  from  State  and  local 
taxation  for  the  proposed  National  Student 
Loan  Association. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  S.  3636,  as  modi- 
fled  by  these  proposed  amendments,  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

John  G.  Veneman. 

i4cftng  Secretary. 


ously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franz 
Charles  Feldmeler;  and 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Harry  Martin. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  4,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franz 
Charles  Feldmeler;  and 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Harry  Martin. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Marshall  F.  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Texas  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Marion  M.  Hale. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  Committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  June  11,  1970,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


everyday  and  doing  his  btislness  and  scratch- 
ing around  a  favorite  plant  or  bush  will  ruin 
It. 

It  U  a  sickening  thing  to  go  to  pick  flowers 
or  vegetables  and  find  dog  waste  on  them. 
Or  to  run  over  It  with  a  lawn  mower  or  step 
In  it.  One  could  very  easily  slip  and  fall  and 
be  injured. 

Also  dogs  bite.  Pour  people  have  been  bit- 
ten in  the  vicinity  of  Newberry  In  the  last 
6  months. 

Dogs  can  run  In  front  of  cars  and  cause 
accidents. 

On  Center  Ave.  2  dogs  have  been  hit  by 
cars  in  the  last  few  months.  One  was  killed. 
Dogs  are  an  Imposition,  a  destructive  nui- 
sance, also  dangerous.  Cars  going  down  Cen- 
ter Ave.  have  had  to  dodge  kids  on  bicycles 
with  their  dogs  running  beside  them. 

A  precautionary  suggestion  Is.  "roads  are 
not  a  play  ground  for  dogs  or  for  children  on 
or  off  bicycles." 

There  are  20  or  more  dogs  running  loose 
at  the  State  Hospital  location,  that  make 
their  dally  vlslte  away  from  home.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  dogs  are  not  tied  but  come 
and  go  as  they  please. 

If  a  dog  owner  were  to  take  his  dog  for  a 
walk  2  or  3  times  a  day  and  let  him  do  his 
exercise  and  business  In  another  dog  owners 
yard.  I  am  sure  the  second  dog  owner  would 
soon  tell  the  first  dog  owner  to  take  his  dog 
elsewhere.  A  non-dog-owner  surely  has  the 
same  rights  and  should  not  have  to  put  up 
with  the  mass  of  dogs. 

Non-dog-owners.  we  do  not  have  to  put 
up  with  these  dogs. 

A  tranquilizer  gun  is  available  so  these 
dogs  can  be  picked  up.  Call  the  sheriffs  office, 
and  he  can  tell  you  who  to  call  to  get  these 
dogs  picked  up  If  people  continue  to  let 
them  run. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harris)  announced  that  on 
today,  June  4,  1970.  he  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  which  had  previ- 


A  DOG'S  LIFE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time,  I  have  feared  that  our  society  was 
going  to  the  dogs.  Sometimes  it  is  so  bad 
I  have  had  to  scratch  an  impulse  to  flea. 
My  paw  used  to  tell  me  that  a  dog  is 
mans  best  friend.  I  thought  that  was 
stretching  the  truth  too  fur. 

After  reading  the  attached  letter  writ- 
ten recently  to  the  Newberry  News,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  Dogs  scare  me. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  letter,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record,  dogs  will  scare 
them,  too. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

Docs  Beware 

Dogs  are  not  allowed  In  public  unless  on 
a  leash  and  accompanied  by  some  one. 

Dogs  are  not  considered  a  necessity. 

A  dog  license  does  not  give  a  dog  owner 
the  right  to  leave  his  dog  run  or  out  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  go  to  his  neighbors  yard 
to  exercise  and  for  bathroom  privileges. 

If  one  wants  a  dog.  one  must  keep  him 
home,  tied  up  or  penned  and  keep  the  de- 
struction and  cleaning  up  in  the  yard  of 
the  owner. 

It  is  not  your  neighbors  duty  to  clean  up 
after  your  dog  or  be  pestered  with  the  dig- 
ging and  scratching  that  goes  on  In  ones 
yard  and  garden  or  dogs  romping  In  a  garden. 

Dogs  follow  the  scent  of  other  dogs  and 
the  scratching,  digging  and  waste  kills  plants. 
Even  one  small  dog  coming  to  ones   yard 


CAMBODIAN    SUCCESSES? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
television  address  to  the  Nation  last  eve- 
ning. President  Nixon  made  far-reaching 
claims  as  to  the  military  success  of  the 
Cambodian  invasion.  I  question  those 
claims  and  their  relevance  to  our  long- 
term  interests  and  objectives  in  South- 
east Asia. 

As  I  said  in  my  reaction  to  the  Presl- 
dents  speech,  last  night,  captured  weap- 
ons and  supplies  may  give  the  appear- 
ance of  military  victory,  but  that  can- 
not obscure  the  fact  that  we  have 
widened  the  war  and  added  to  the  un- 
certainty as  to  our  prospects  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  President's  action  has.  in 
addition,  made  a  negotiated  settlement 
much  more  difficult. 

By  supporting  expanded  South  Viet- 
namese military  action  in  Cambodia,  we 
have  helped  to  spread  their  forces  thin- 
ner. By  increasing  military  pressure  on 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  Cambodia,  we  have  driven  them  far- 
ther into  the  arms  of  the  Communist 
Chinese.  Most  important,  we  have  com- 
plicated our  political  problems  in  South- 
east Asia  and  in  Europe  by  raising  new 
obstacles  to  a  political  setlement  in  In- 
dochina. In  South  Vietnam  we  have  tied 
ourselves  more  closely  to  the  fortimes  of 
the  Saigon  regime.  In  Cambodia  we  have 
injected  ourselves  into  a  more  complex 
political  situation,  where  we  do  not  even 
have  a  bargaining  partner. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  pessimistic  view 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion.  Distinguished  reporters  who 
have  examined  the  situation  in  3outh- 
east    Asia    have    raised   serious   doubts 
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about  the  value  of  the  President's  moves 
and  the  basis  for  his  optimism.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  articles 
on  this  question — one  by  Robert  Kaiser, 
from  the  May  31,  1970,  Washington  Post; 
one  by  Terence  Smith,  from  the  June  3, 
1970,  New  York  Times;  and  one  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  from  the  June  4,  1970, 
Washington  Post — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THr  Virw  From  Saigon:  No  End  in  Sight 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

"O  mouse,  do  you  know  the  way  out  of  this 
pool?  I  am  very  tired  of  swimming  about 
here.  O  mouse!" — Alice  In  Wonderland. 

Saigon — If  the  mouse  knows,  he  Isn't  say- 
ing .^fter  a  month  of  foraging  In  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  after  a  year  of 
Vletnamtzatlon  and  16  months  after  Richard 
Nixon  took  office  promising  to  end  the  war, 
the  United  States  is  still  swimming  about  In 
Indochina.  The  end  may  be  In  sight  In  presi- 
dential speeches,  but  It  Isn't  in  sight  from 
here. 

The  Cambodian  adventure  has  reoi)€ned 
the  breach  between  the  Image  of  the  war  one 
gets  by  looking  at  It  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
Image  conveyed  by  the  speeches  of  high  offi- 
cials In  Washington.  While  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  Imply  that 
the  Cambodian  Incursions  will  accelerate  the 
American  withdrawal  and  ensure  the  success 
of  Vietnamlzatlon,  the  men  most  directly  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  war  In  Vietnam 
refuse  adamantly  to  make  any  such  predic- 
tions. 

Many  American  officials  here  are  still 
shaking  their  heads  at  the  terms  of  President 
Ni.xon's  April  30  speech  announcing  the  Cam- 
bodian offensive  "A  move  that  was  taken  for 
small  tactical  reasons  got  swept  up  in  the 
big  strategic  picture,"  as  one  senior  official 
put  It  In  a  somewhat  helpless  tone  of  voice. 

To  an  outsider  with  no  claim  to  ezp>ertlse 
beyond  14  months  experience  chasing  his 
sense  of  curiosity  around  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  qualms  of  these  officials  seem 
thoroughly  Justified.  Neither  the  situation 
before  Apra  30  nor  the  situation  since  then 
much  resemblee  the  descriptions  coming 
from  Washington. 

Prom  here,  the  fall  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  in  Cambodia  seems  to  have 
changed  the  Indochina  situation  radically. 
Though  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
aren't  saying  so,  the  United  SUtes  ability 
to  control  events  on  this  peninsula — which 
ha*  never  been  great — seems  Jess  now  than 
ever  before. 

Oa  April  30.  the  President  said  attacks 
against  the  sanctuaries  were  necessary  "to 
guarantee  the  continued  success  of  our  with- 
drawal znd  Vietnamlzatlon  programs."  He 
added  that  the  enemy  Ls  "concentrating 
his  main  forces  In  these  sanctuaries  . 
where  they  are  building  up  to  launch  mas- 
«rtve  attacks  on  our  forces  and  those  of 
South  Vietnam." 

As  It  has  turned  out,  that  concentration 
of  enemy  troops  In  the  sanctuaries  did  not 
exist.  Thus  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  met  almost  no  opposition  when  they 
entered  them  early  this  month. 

This  is  one  of  those  small  errors  of  fact 
that  have  recurred  throughout  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  disturbing  but  not  crucial.  Much 
more  Important  was  the  President's  basic 
contention  that  the  sanctuaries  had  to  be 
attacked  to  allow  withdrawal  and  Viet- 
namlzatlon to  continue  successfully. 

On  that  question,  like  all  the  big  ques- 
Uons  in  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
there  can  be  no  certain  answer.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  try  to  predict  events  In 
Vietnam:   One  assembles  a  portion  of  the 


Information  available  (there  Is  too  much 
ever  to  consider  It  all),  Judges  It  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  Intuition  and  ends 
up  with  a  guess,  more  or  less  educated.  For 
most  who  have  tried  It,  this  system  has 
proven  woefully  imperfect.  But  It  Is  all  that 
e.xlsts,  so  we  continue  to  use  It. 

A  NEW  DEPARTTRE 

President  Nixon's  prognostication  came 
as  a  surprise  In  Vietnam.  What  he  said.  In 
effect,  was  that  all  the  boasts  about  Viet- 
namlzatlon In  the  past  were  hollow:  the 
program  couldn't  work  because  of  the  ene- 
my's sanctuaries  In  Cambodia.  Those  sanc- 
tuaries existed  before  Sihanouk  was  de- 
posed March  18.  Nothing  that  happened  after 
March  18  made  them  any  more  dangerous, 
according  to  Mr.  Nlxcn's  own  commanders 
ill  Vietnam. 

It  Is  difficult  to  begrudge  Mr.  Nixon  his  de- 
cision to  change  his  mind  about  the  allegedly 
rosy  future  of  Vietnamlzatlon.  The  theory 
that  a  relatively  constant  number  of  Viet- 
namese soldiers  could  grow  In  stature — but 
not  In  niunbers — to  replace  half  a  million 
Americans  has  always  been  questionable. 
Many  of  the  President's  critics  had  ac- 
cused him  of  dreaming  on  this  score,  or 
of  deliberately  misleading  the  public. 

And  yet  In  Vietnam,  Vietnamlzatlon  has 
looked  like  a  reasonable  bet — not  a  sure 
thing,  not  even  a  clear  favorite,  but  by  Viet- 
namese standards,  a  wager  with  a  fair  chance 
of  success. 

To  be  sure,  It  was  a  risky  Idea,  not  least 
because  the  North  Vietnamese  did  have  large 
forces  In  the  Cambodia  sanctuaries.  But  one 
could  travel  all  around  this  country  asking 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  and  outsiders, 
too,  if  they  thought  It  would  work,  and  the 
answer  has  been  a  conditional  but  wide- 
spread "yes  "  for  many  months. 

The  question  had  to  be  posed  carefully: 
Could  the  United  States  withdraw  Its  forces 
without  the  last  men  having  to  shoot  their 
way  to  their  airplanes?  Could  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  government  hold  up 
the  tent  until  the  Americans  got  out  from 
under  It?  As  the  geopolltlclans  sometimes 
put  It,  could  the  Americans  withdraw  and 
leave  behind  a  decent  Interval  before  Tate 
took  Its  course  In  South  Vietnam? 

The  question  had  to  be  put  In  those  terms 
because  any  broader  assertion  could  not  be 
Jiistlfled.  "fhe  long-term  future  of  South 
Vietnam  depends  on  so  many  variables,  so 
few  of  them  dependent  on  the  outcome  of 
the  current  shooting  war.  that  any  grander 
prediction  would  be  foolhardy.  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  here  tend  to  agree  about 
that. 

When  you  asked  those  who  answered  a 
cautious  "yes  "  If  they  could  think  of  another 
way  to  get  the  United  St.ites  out  of  Vietnam 
In  an  orderly  fashion,  you  heard  two  an- 
swers. The  first,  and  much  the  more  popular, 
W.1S  "no",  the  other  was  that  America  might 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  North  Vlet- 
n.imese  that  would  allow  a  complete  and 
quick  withdrawal. 

Tills  Idea,  so  popular  among  war  critics 
in  Washington,  Is  not  very  popular  here. 
Among  Vletnajne,=:e  and  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam, there  Is  widespread  doubt  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment unless  they  can  be  sure  It  Is  to  their 
advantage.  Prom  here,  where  the  Commu- 
nists appear  to  be  weak  on  the  ground,  nego- 
tiation does  not  look  like  an  appealing  alter- 
native for  Hanoi.  A  negotiated  settlement 
that  accurately  refiected  the  current  balance 
of  power  In  South  Vietnam  would,  In  effect, 
force  Hanoi  to  give  up  most  of  Its  stated 
objectives.  And  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  a  settlement  that  did  not  accurately 
reflect  the  current  balance  of  power. 

BASIS    FOR    OPTIMISM 

The  limited  optimism  that  has  existed  here 
was  due  to  a  few  apparent  facts  about  the 


state  of  the  war  that  have  gained  wide  ac- 
ceptance in  the  last  year  or  so.  Briefly  stated, 
these  are  the  principal  ones: 

The  government  has  established  a  domi- 
nant physlc.ll  presence  In  all  of  the  urban 
areas  and  In  most  of  the  countryside.  Includ- 
ing the  crucial  Mekong  Delta,  the  area 
around  Saigon  and  heavily  populated  coastal 
regions  In  the  north.  U.S.,  ARVN  and  local 
mllltla  forcco  have  obliterated  most  of  the 
old  Vletcong  army,  pushing  Its  remnants  out 
of  the  populated  areas.  The  Communists  now 
must  rely  on  North  Vietnamese  to  do  moet 
of  their  fighting. 

Most  of  the  remaining  enemy  force  units, 
primarily  northern,  have  been  forced  to  stay 
close  to  their  sanctuaries. 

Without  Its  local  military  forces,  the  Vlet- 
cong's  political  organization  has  been  weak- 
ened, at  least  ostensibly.  People  In  the  coun- 
tryside are  therefore  less  conscious  of  the 
Vleicong's  presence  while  more  active  gov- 
ernment programs  have  made  them  more 
conscious  of  the  Saigon  regime. 

Apparent  rural  prosperity  haa  also  helped 
the  government.  Economists  say  tie  prosper- 
ity Is  false,  based  entirely  on  props  provided 
by  American  dollars,  but  It  Is  real  to  the 
farmer  who  can  buy  a  radio,  a  motorbike  or  a 
tractor. 

And  President  Thleu,  with  the  army,  has 
established  an  unprecedented  degree  of  po- 
litical stability  in  wartime  Vietnam.  The 
chaos  of  the  1963-6  perltid  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  remarkable  calm,  relatively 
speaking. 

If  those  generally  optimistic  assertions 
were  widely  accepted  here,  so  were  a  number 
of  doubts  and  questions  that  put  any  opti- 
mistic conclusions  in  Jeopardy.  The  funda- 
mental reservation  must  be  that  none  of 
these  factors  can  be  counted  on  in  the  long 
term.  The  Vletcong  have  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  re\ive  their  organization,  and  all 
the  Saigon  government's  apparent  strengths 
seem  to  be  based  on  slender  reeds.  All  could 
be  reversed  In  one  way  or  another. 

The  future  of  Vietnamlzatlon  haa  long 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  answers  to  these 
questions:  Could  the  lamentable  ARVN  offi- 
cer corps  become  effective?  Could  the  local 
militia,  now  extremely  erratic,  assure  local 
security  without  U.S.  and  ARVN  assistance? 
Could  the  army  survive  without  the  Ameri- 
can props  that  now  support  them  at  every 
level? 

CouW  official  corruption  In  Vietnam  be 
controlled  or  regularized?  Could  the  woe- 
fully weak  civil  administration  be  improved? 
Could  economic  collapse  and  chaos  In  South 
Vietnam  be  avoided?  Could  the  non-Commu- 
nists ever  compete  with  the  political  organiz- 
ing skill  of  the  Vletcong?  And  finally,  could 
South  Vietnam  ever  cope  with  enemy  forces 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  where 
the  Communists  have  much  more  secure 
sanctuaries  and  a  much  better  tactical  posi- 
tion than  In  the  south? 

These  were  the  long-term  problems.  De- 
spite them,  it  seemed  possible  that  over  a 
short  term  of,  say,  five  years,  the  South  Viet- 
namese might  be  able  to  hold  their  own — 
not  because  of  their  strengths  so  much  as 
because  of  the  Commtinlsts'  grave.  If  tem- 
porary weaknesses. 

The  offensive  Into  Cambodia  seems  un- 
likely to  help  provide  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  questions  about  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  Vietnamlzatlon.  But  by  further 
weakening  the  Communists'  tactical  position, 
the  new  offensive  should  make  the  ^tuatlon 
on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam  even  more 
hopefvU. 

In  sum.  If  the  Nixon's  administration  was 
pursuing  a  short-term  strategy  of  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
the  tent  collapsing  In  the  process,  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  might  have  been  very  help- 
ful. Might  have  been,  had  others  remained 
equal.  But  of  course  they  have  not.  For  rea- 
sons over  which  the  Nixon  administration 
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had  only  slight  control,  the  entire  Indochina 
situation  changed  dramatically  during  the 
past  several  months, 

THE  HOPES  FADED 

Before  this  change,  the  United  States  had 
what  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  more 
or  less  honorably  from  Indochina  If  it  could 
cope  with  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  war  In  Laos  seemed  stalemated,  albeit 
precariously.  Cambodia's  neutrality  under 
Sihanouk,  though  benevolent  to  the  Viet- 
namese Communists,  seemed  to  assure  sta- 
bility in  that  coimtry  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture (In  this  part  of  the  world,  no  more 
than  a  few  years) .  So  In  those  good  old  days, 
the  United  States  Just  might  have  escaped 
from  the  region,  leaving  Indochina  Intact, 
at  least  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  good  old  days  are  gone.  The  situation 
In  Laos  lcx>k6  more  precarious  than  ever.  The 
Communists  are  In  a  stronger  position,  es- 
pecially after  their  recent  offensive  In  south- 
em  Laos.  Souvanna  Phouma's  neutralist  gov- 
ernment faces  a  gloomy  future. 

More  Important,  the  pretense  of  Cam- 
bodian stability  is  gone,  Cambodia  has 
become  an  active  battlefield  of  the  war. 
a  third  front  for  the  North  Vietnamese. 
In  the  first  days  after  the  March  18  coup, 
there  might  have  been  a  chance  for  Lon 
Nol  to  negotiate  a  modus  vlvendl  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  Instead,  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese responded  In  kind. 

The  new  government  in  Cambodia  is  weak, 
uncertain  and  apparently  ineffectual.  The 
same  adjectives  would  flatter  the  Cambodian 
army.  The  Cambodian  economy  '.s  in  sh-im- 
bles.  and  will  almost  certainly  get  very  much 
worse.  The  rubber  industry,  which  provides 
a'.mo'^t  all  of  Cambodia's  exports,  has  al- 
ready been  severely  disrupted  by  the  new 
war, 

U.S.  Intelligence  now  expects  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  to  be  challenged  by  a  Cambodian  lib- 
eration movement,  led  at  least  In  name  by 
Prince  Sihanouk,  whose  personal  popularity 
Is  said  to  remain  high  In  the  Cambodi.in 
countryside.  The  new  regime's  ability  to  cope 
with  this  challenge  Is,  at  the  very  best,  prob- 
lematical. If  any  prediction  in  Indochina  is 
Justlflable,  it  Is  that  Cambodia  will  be  In  tur- 
moil (or  In  Communist  hands)  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Despite  these  baleful  prospects,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  tied  to  the  new  Cambodian 
regime  almost  wllly-nllly.  President  Nixon 
said  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  to  assure  the  success  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  If  Sihanouk  returns  to  pow- 
er, all  of  Cambodia  will  probably  become 
a  sanctuary  for  the  Communists.  Must  the 
whole  country  then  be  invaded? 

Moreover,  regardless  of  presidential 
rhetoric,  it  seems  Impossible  not  to  Interpret 
the  offensive  Into  Cambodia  as  a  signal  to 
Hanoi  that  the  United  Staets  would  not  allow 
Cambodia  to  fall.  Such  a  signal  must  have 
seemed  unavoidable  in  Washington,  If  50,- 
000  dead  In  Vietnam  were  not  to  be  writ- 
ten off  as  a  bad  go. 

If  one  defends  the  Vietnam  war  for  Its 
stated  purpose — to  assure  self-determination 
In  South  Vietnam — or  for  Its  cold  war  pur- 
pose— to  stop  the  advance  of  communism  In 
Asia — the  reaction  to  events  in  Cambodia 
must  be  the  same:  Cambodia  must  be  saved. 
But  In  the  long  run,  barring  a  re-creation 
of  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam,  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  Americans  cpn  pre- 
vent Communists  (or  pro-Communists  un- 
der Sihanouk)  from  taking  over  Cambodia. 
As  a  result  of  the  coup  against  Sihanouk 
and  events  since,  Indochina  Is  now  a  mael- 
strom of  conflicting  vital  Interests:  The 
North  and  South  Vietnamese,  the  Laotians, 
the  Cambodians  and  now  even  the  Thais  all 
see  their  vital  Interests  In  Jeopardy. 

President  Nixon  apparently  sees  America's 
vital  Interests  at  stake  here  too.  But  these 


vital  Interests  are  not  compatible — In  several 
combinations,  they  are  mutually  exclusive. 

And  there  Is  no  foreseeable  way  that  the 
maelstrom  can  be  calmed,  unless  North  Viet- 
nam abandons  Its  Indochina  campaign. 

That,  of  course,  has  always  been  the  dream 
of  America  officials.  In  both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  administrations.  Someday,  the  United 
States  always  believed  or  hoped,  the  men  In 
Hanoi  would  have  to  cry  uncle.  One  can  hear 
that  talk  again:  They've  overextended  them- 
selves, according  to  the  new  version  of  the 
old  line;  they  can't  fight  on  three  fronts  In 
the  rainy  season  after  losing  their  supplies, 
with  hostile  forces  on  all  sides. 

Perhaps  this  time  it  Is  true,  but  the  small 
bits  of  evidence  available  suggest  the  con- 
trary. Skeptical  Westerners  very  recently  In 
Hanoi  were  Impressed  by  the  apparent  high 
morale  and  resiliency  of  the  leadership.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  recent  travelers,  the 
morale  of  the  masses  has  apparently  risen 
lately,  because  the  government  has  cut  prices 
and  ended  rationing  of  many  consumer 
goods. 

LONG  nCHT   AHEAD 

In  the  field,  the  Communists  show  every 
sign  of  having  the  patience  to  carry  on  the 
war.  In  Cambodia,  according  to  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence and  captured  documents,  they  are  be- 
ginning the  long  difficult  task  of  building  an 
Indigenous  revolutionary  movement  from 
the  hamlets  up. 

Surely  the  North  Vietnamese  have  grave 
supply  problems,  but  they  have  already 
secured  a  new  infiltration  route  via  the 
Sekong  and  Mekong  rivers  Into  southeast 
Cambodia,  which  conceivably  could  be  ex- 
tendeu  to  their  forces  in  southern  South 
Vietnam. 

And  if  it  is  true,  as  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon  have  both  said,  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  counting  on  the  American  opponents 
of  the  war  to  win  their  victories,  then  the 
men  in  Hanoi  must  now  be  dancing  the 
North  Vietnamese  version  of  a  jig.  Perhaps 
something  resembling  the  gloomy  picture 
that  now  seems  to  face  the  United  States 
was  inevitable  even  before  Sihanouk's  fall. 
Some  old  Indochina  hands  have  long  criti- 
cized American  policy  as  shortsighted  and 
self-deluding,  because  it  failed  to  lace  up  to 
the  entire  Indochina  problem. 

The  United  States  has  devoted  Its  atten- 
tion to  South  Vietnam,  these  critics  have 
said,  hoping  that  the  Communists  would  do 
the  same,  thus  localizing  the  problem.  The 
criticism  Is  harsh  but  difficult  to  dispute.  If 
one  assumes  the  United  States  has  had  long- 
term  objectives  In  this  region.  Almost  cer- 
tainly there  would  have  been  serious  insta- 
bility in  Indochina's  future  even  If  Vietnam- 
lzatlon In  the  old  context  had  been  a  smash- 
ing success. 

Even  in  the  new  context,  Vietnamlzatlon 
seems  certain  to  continue.  In  Vietnam  It  Is 
assimied  that  the  end  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  on  June  30  will  be  qtilckly  followed 
by  a  substantial  further  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
tr<x>ps  These  withdrawals  should  be  possible 
without  serious  repercussions  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Three  months  ago,  that  alone  would 
have  been  very  good  news.  It  Is  still,  on 
balance,  good  news;  but  now  one  must  won- 
der If  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  Americans 
from  South  Vietnam  will  be  seen,  a  year  or 
two  from  now,  as  a  very  significant  achieve- 
ment. 

U.S.  Aides  in  Saigon  Question  Policy 
(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  June  1 — There  is 
widespread  doubt  among  the  most  experi- 
enced American  observers  in  South  Vietnam 
that  current  United  States  policies  will 
bring  lasting  peace. 

Although  110,000  American  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and  enormous 
strides  have  been  made  In  pacification  In 
the  last  18  months,  the  United  States  still 
faces  vast  problems  In  extricating  itself. 

At  the  root  of  the  pessimistic  outlook  are 


serious  ancT'wldely  held  doubts  about  the 
following: 

The  efficacy  of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram, which  has  yet  to  face  major  chal- 
lenges. 

The  wisdom  of  the  extension  of  the  war 
Into  Cambodia,  which,  despite  the  immediate 
military  gains  It  may  achieve,  seems  likely 
to  complicate  American  efforts  to  disengage 
and  may  eventually  Involve  the  United 
States — step  by  painful  step — In  the  defense 
of  yet  another  weak  and  uncertain  gov- 
ernment. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  increasingly  serious 
economic  and  political  problems  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  nature  of  the  progress  achieved  In  the 
pacification  program,  which  remains  frag- 
ile and  subject  to  the  enemy's  will. 

Finally,  there  is  a  conviction  that  United 
States  policies  fail  to  come  to  grips  vrtth  the 
central  element  in  the  Vietnam  puzzle;  the 
need  for  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
that  refiects  the  true  balance  of  pKJWer  among 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

"We  won't  solve  this  war  by  cleaning  out 
the  base  areas  In  Cambodia,  or  even  by 
replacing  American  troops  with  South 
Vietnamese,"  an  American  who  has  spent  five 
years  In  Vietnam  said  the  other  day. 

"We  have  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  find  an  acceptable  way  of  distrib- 
uting political  power  among  the  Vietnam- 
ese, That's  what  the  fighting  Is  all  about,  and 
It  won't  stop  until  we  solve  It." 

The  skepticism  about  American  policy  Is 
shared  In  many  quarters  In  Vietnam — by 
young,  dedicated  Americans  working  at  the 
province  and  district  level,  and  by  inde- 
pendent observers.  Including  Journalists  and 
foreign  diplomats.  It  Is  greatest  among  those 
whose  Jobs  permit  them  to  travel  around 
Vietnam. 

The  attitude  is  also  evident  among  edu- 
cated. Independent  South  Vietnamese,  peo- 
ple outside  the  Government  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  their  country 
after  the  American  disengagement. 
A  TRACE  or  BrrrEnNxss 

Through  the  remarks  of  all  those  people 
runs  a  common  theme:  No  lasting  peace  Is 
possible  without  a  political  solution. 

"Vietnamlzatlon,  by  Itself,  wont  produce 
any  kind  of  peace  In  this  country,  just  or 
otherwise,"  a  31-year-old  major  who  works 
as  a  district  adviser  In  the  pacification  pro- 
gram said  recently  with  more  than  a  trace  of 
bitterness. 

"Unless  it  is  matched  by  some  sort  of 
political  settlement.  Vietnamlzatlon  Just 
means  the  the  fighting  will  go  on  and  on.  But 
Instead  of  Americans  killing  Vietnamese, 
you'll  have  Vietnamese  killing  Vietnamese.  " 

Many  jjeople  here,  like  the  major,  acknowl- 
edge that  Vietnamlzatlon  will  eventually  get 
American  soldiers  off  the  battlefield — 
though  not  necessarily  out  of  the  country — 
but  they  insist  that  It  will  not  end  the  war 
or  produce  a  Just  peace. 

Behind  that  belief  Is  the  conviction  that 
the  enemy  continues  to  have  the  necessary 
strength,  spirit,  manpower  and  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle  In  South  Viet- 
nam— and  Laos  and  Cambodia — for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Few  military  men  here  dis- 
pute that  assessment  of  the  Communists' 
capability. 

LOST    IN    THE   rOROH 

President  Nixon's  offer,  in  his  address 
April  20,  to  discuss  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
"a  fair  political  solution  (reflecting)  the 
existing  relationship  of  political  forces  In 
South  Vietnam"  had  barely  begun  to  sink 
In  when  It  was  lost  In  the  furor  caused  by  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  10  days  later.  It  may 
have  been,  as  one  American  here  described 
It.  "the  first  casualty  of  Nixon's  decision  to 
go  into  Cambodia," 

The  senior  members  of  the  American  mill- 
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t&ry  command  are  visibly  defensive  about  the 
Cambodian  operation  and  the  controversy  It 
has  caused.  They  Insist  that  it  was  a  mili- 
tarily Justifiable  tactical  operation  that  got 
caught  up  In  larger  strategic  and  political 
questions. 

Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  commander  of 
United  States  forces  In  Vietnam,  has  Indi- 
cated to  friends  that  he  feels  that  President 
Nixon  drastically  oversold  the  operation  and 
enlarged  Its  goals  beyond  realizable  dimen- 
sions. 

The  general  has  said  that  the  real  purpose 
was  to  put  a  dent  In  the  enemy's  supply  sys- 
tem and  not,  as  BIr.  Nixon  suggested,  to  over- 
run and  clean  out  the  Communist  head- 
quarters. 

The  greatest  peril  In  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture seems  to  He  In  the  period  after  June  30. 
when  the  Americans  have  withdrawn  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  likely  to  continue  their 
operations.  The  concensus  here  Is  that  the 
President  Is  going  to  and  It  far  harder  to  get 
Americans  out  of  Cambodia  than  It  was  to 
send  them  In. 

CHOICE    FOR    AMERICANS 

In  the  short  run  the  Americans  may  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  going  to  the 
aid  of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  watching 
them  flounder  If  they  come  under  heavy 
pressure.  In  the  long  run  the  United  States 
could  find  Itself  committed  by  proxy,  as  a 
result  of  South  Vietnamese  pledges  and  ac- 
tions, to  the  defense  of  the  shaky  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  Lon  Nol.  which  dis- 
placed Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  become  over- 
extended In  Cambodia,  the  Americans  are 
going  to  find  It  correspondingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  their  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  on 
schedule. 

Apart  from  the  complications  of  the  Cam- 
bodian venture.  Vietnamlzatlon  faces  other 
serious  problems.  So  far  a  total  of  110.000 
Americans  have  been  pulled  out  of  Vietnam, 
leaving  429.000  behind.  The  real  test  will  come 
in  the  next  year,  during  which  150.000  more 
will  have  been  withdrawn  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  to  take  on  the  heavy  fighting. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  danger  Is  mili- 
tary For  the  Iskst  four  years  the  large  Ameri- 
can combat  divisions  have  effectively  manned 
the  front  lines  They  have  pursued  the  main 
North  Vletnsmiese  and  Vtetcong  units  relent- 
lessly, gradually  driving  them  from  populated 
areas  into  the  jungles  and  mountains  along 
the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  borders 

As  Vietnamlzatlon  advances,  the  South 
Vietnamese  divisions  will  take  on  the  task 
while  the  remaining  American  units  fail  back 
into  something  approaching  garrison  duty. 
Their  safety  and  that  of  an  additional  250.000 
or  more  Americans  providing  combat  and 
logistical  support  will  depend  on  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

RICHER    TOLL    FORESEEN 

Even  conceding  substantial  Improvement 
In  the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces,  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  them  coping 
with  divisions  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
as  effectively  as  the  Americans  did.  The  re- 
sult may  be  significantly  Incretised  casual- 
ties— American  as  well  as  South  Vietnamese — 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  withdrawal  process. 

Another  consequence  may  be  strikingly 
reduced  security  In  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
tryside, most  notably  In  the  northern  half 
of  the  country. 

In  the  northernmost  area.  I  Corps,  the 
enemy  has  more  than  20  battalions  of  fresh, 
well-equipped  regulars  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
demilitarized  zone,  and  it  has  the  capacity 
to  reinforce  them  with  up  to  three  divisions 
at  BUiy  time. 

When  the  three  divisions  of  Americans 
that  are  stationed  there  are  withdrawn,  the 
South  Vletnameae  will  have  to  take  on  the 
Job  of  patrolling  along  the  demilitarized 
zone   and    protecting   the   coastal   cities   of 


Quangtrl.  Hue  and  Danang.  At  the  very  leaflt. 
they  win  require  relnforcementa,  and  It  is 
not  clear  from  where  additional  troops  would 
come. 

There  Is  a  parallel  situation  in  n  Corps,  the 
area  south  of  the  border  region,  where  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  bad  communications 
are  a  tangible  asset  for  the  enemy. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  intensive  allied  op- 
erations, the  Communists  have  been  pushed 
from  the  heavily  populated  coastal  plain 
Into  the  mountains.  Once  the  Americans  are 
gone  the  South  Vietnamese  may  be  hard- 
pressed  to  keep  them  there. 

IMPACT  ON  SHAKT  ECONOMY 

Vietnamlzatlon  will  also  have  a  drastic 
impact  on  South  Vietnam's  already  shaky 
economic  structure.  The  country  earns  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Its  foreign  currency  from 
Defense  Department  outlays  and  private 
spending  by  American  soldiers.  As  the  with- 
drawal proceeds  the  supply  of  dollars  will 
be  cut  back  Just  when  they  are  most  needed 
to  bolster  a  sorely  weakened  economy. 

In  addition,  the  approximately  145,000 
Vietnamese  who  are  directly  employed  by 
United  SUtes  agencies  and  companies  will 
have  to  find  Jobs. 

Those  bleak  prospects  are  considered  by 
knowledgeable  people  here  to  be  a  principal 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Government 
of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

The  domestic  political  and  economic  sit- 
uation has  deteriorated  dramatically  In  re- 
cent months.  While  the  attention  of  the 
world  has  been  riveted  on  Cambodia.  Mr. 
Thleu  has  been  coping  with  Just  about  the 
noisiest  political  crises  since  his  election. 
Rather  than  working  to  rally  his  non- 
Communlst  political  opposition  behind  him, 
as  the  United  States  Embassy  has  been  urg- 
ing him  to  do  lately.  President  Thleu  has 
come  down  hard  on  any  group  that  has  chal- 
lenged his  authority  or  criticized  his  regime. 
Individuals  with  the  temerity  to  speak  out 
have  been  prosecuted  and  Jailed.  Groups  that 
have  expressed  their  complaints  in  public 
demonstrations  have  been  tear-gassed  and 
beaten  by  riot  policemen. 

Now  there  Is  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  of 
the  Government  In  newspapers  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  can  only  be  expected  to 
increase  during  the  Senate  election  this  fall 
and   the   presidential   contest   next   year. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Thleu  has  failed  to  create 
anvthlng  approximating  a  national  party 
that  might  be  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
country  In  preparation  for  a  political  battle 
with  the  Communists.  Instead,  his  basic  dis- 
trust of  politicians — he  was  a  general— and 
his  reluctance  to  share  power  remain  as  great 
as  ever. 

As  for  the  pacification  program,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  enormous  strides  have 
been  made  during  the  last  18  months  In  the 
effort  to  extend  the  Government's  control 
into  the  countryside  There  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  current  program,  which  Is  the 
result  of  years  of  experimentation,  mistakes 
and  disappointment.  Is  functioning  better 
than   any   of   its  hapless   forerunners. 

But  the  progress  In  certain  provinces  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  setbacks  In  oth- 
ers. A  proper  pacification  map  of  Vietnam 
would  resemble  a  patchwork  quilt,  a  mixture 
of  bright  and  dark  patches  that  produce  a 
mottled  Impression  over  all. 

The  combination  of  problems— military, 
economic  and  political — guarantees  that  the 
American  disengagement,  particularly  during 
the  next  year,  will  be  a  painful  and  troubled 
process. 

Laos,  Cambodia  Likxlt  Scenes  or  Most 
F^GHTiNO  UP  TO  a  Tears 
Saigon. — "For  the  next  year  or  two  most 
of  the  fighting  will  probably  be  in  Cam- 
bodia and  lAos,"  Deputy  Ambassador  Sam 
Berger  said  the  other  day.  And  that  offhand 
comment  by  one  of  the  beaklest  of  the  hawks 


here  In  Saigon  explains  why  most  of  the 
Washington  Justifications  for  the  Cambo- 
dian operations  carry  so  little  weight. 

For  the  Washington  apologia  are  based  on 
the  standards  of  the  war  as  It  tised  to  be.  But, 
In  fact,  there  Is  a  whole  new  war  here,  featur- 
ing new  commitments  to  a  new  regime  in 
Cambodia.  That  entails  new  forces  In  being, 
new  opportunities  for  the  other  side,  and  a 
new  set  of  criteria  to  measure  success  or 
failure. 

In  the  war  as  It  used  to  be,  the  other  side 
had  settled  down  to  a  strategy  aimed  at  coun- 
tering President  Nixon's  Vietnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram. The  primary  objective  was  to  weaken 
and  discredit  the  South  Vietnamese  regime 
by  selective  strikes  against  Its  Installations 
and  officials  all  across  the  countrj-. 

This  strategy  did  not  lend  Itself  to  counter- 
attack by  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  Even  by  American  estimates  enemy 
kllled-ln-actlon  fell  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  by  about  fifty  per  cent — from  3,000 
to  2,000  per  week.  And  there  were  correspond- 
ing drops  In  enemy  losses  of  weapons  and 
supplies. 

Set  against  that  measure,  the  Cambodian 
venture  registers  a  dramatic  improvement  by 
our  side.  Estimates  of  enemy  klUed-ln-actlon 
soared  to  nearly  6.000  In  the  first  week  of  May, 
and  then  held  about  3,000  weekly.  There  were 
well-publicized  discoveries  of  huge  stocks  of 
rice,  weapons,  ammunition  and  other  stuff. 
The  South  Vietnamese  forces  showed  a  ca- 
pacity to  execute  highly  coordinated  strikes 
on  the  ground  and  by  air  and  sea.  The  opera- 
tion looks.  In  short,  like  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

But  In  the  process,  American  objectives  In 
the  war  have  been  raised.  The  United  States 
has  acquired,  or  at  least  become  credited 
with,  a  new  protege.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
general  view  here  Is  that  the  United  States 
Intervened  in  order  to  save  the  Cambodian 
government  which  replaced  the  regime  of 
Norodom  Sihanouk — the  new  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol. 

Thus,  the  Cambodian  foreign  minister.  In 
a  speech  to  the  Djakarta  conference  of  Asian 
nations  on  May  16.  described  his  government 
as  living  In  a  state  of  siege,  and  then  added: 
"We  have  been  relieved  by  the  help  brought 
to  us  by  the  Americans  and  our  South  Viet- 
namese neighbors."  A  South  Vietnamese  In- 
telligence officer  with  ministerial  rank  told 
Mike  V.'allace  of  CBS  and  this  columulst  that 
"the  Americans  panicked  and  intervened 
when  it  looked  like  the  Lon  Nol  regime  would 
collapse."  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  told  a 
group  of  American  Journalists  that  If  the 
Lon  Nol  government  lasted.  President  Nixon 
would  do  well  In  the  congressional  elections 
this  year,  and  the  election  in  1972. 

The  view  here.  In  short,  equates  American 
Interest  with  the  Lon  Nol  government.  If 
not  absolutely  obliged,  the  United  States  Is 
under  heavy  pressure  to  keep  the  Lon  Nol 
government  going.  If  that  regime  falls,  the 
Cambodian  operations  will  be  called  a  failure. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  It  will  take 
to  keep  the  Cambodian  regime  alive.  Not 
surprisingly  there  is  an  Internal  fight  In 
Saigon  as  to  what  is  required.  One  group, 
centering  around  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky,  favors  a  considerable  forward  commit- 
ment of  South  Vietnamese  trooos  to  knock 
out  the  enemy.  Another  group,  centering 
around  President  Thleu,  believes  It  will  be 
enough  to  station  Just  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border  strike  forces  that  can  block 
any  threats  In  the  center  of  that  country  as 
they  materialize 

Probably  the  Thleu  approach  will  win — 
the  more  so  as  the  President  has  American 
backing.  Still,  the  sorting  out  will  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  It  will  be  a  long  time.  To  use 
a  metaphor  employed  by  a  leading  American 
commander  here,  before  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  gets  over  Its  night  on  the  town  and 
goes  back  to  work. 

That  leaves  two  new  openings  for  the  Com- 


munists. In  Cambodia,  the  Communists  have 
the  obvious  possibility  of  doing  what  they 
refrained  from  doing  under  the  Sihanouk 
regime.  They  can  develop  a  country-wide 
guerrilla  movement  based  In  the  rural  areas. 
Given  the  urban  focus  of  the  present  regime 
m  Phnom  Penh,  the  organization  of  a  peasant 
resistance  looks  like  child's  play. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  massing  of  govern- 
ment forces  on  the  Cambodian  front  exposes 
what  one  Communist  leader  calls  "holes"  be- 
hind the  line.  The  other  side  Is  In  better  po- 
sition than  ever  to  pursue  low  level  attacks 
on  major  government  Installations.  The 
seizure  of  Dalat — which  Is  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment vacation  spwt — over  last  weekend  Is  a 
perfect  case  in  point. 

Perhaps  the  Communists  will  miss  these 
opportunities.  It  may  be  that  they  are  too 
weak  to  get  moving  in  Cambodia,  or  to  step 
up  their  actions  here  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
may  even  be  that  the  decisive  constraint  will 
be  the  losses  suffered  as  the  result  of  the 
Joint  American  and  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tion against  their  former  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  standards  of  the  old  war. 
The  numbers  of  enemy  killed,  the  amount 
of  supplies  seized,  and  the  improved  per- 
formance by  the  Saigon  forces  are  not  the 
kind  of  factors  they  used  to  be.  A  whole  new 
war  Is  on.  and  It  Is  far  too  early  to  measure 
success  or  failure.  Indeed,  perhaps  all  that 
Is  clear  Is  that  anybody  who  needs  a  quick 
success  )s  In  bad  trouble. 


AMERICA— ADDRESS  BY  REV. 
IRVm  R.  PUSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  24.  1969.  the  Rev- 
erend Irvin  R.  Pusey,  grand  chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Delaware  and 
pastor  of  the  Red  Lion  Methodist 
Church,  Red  Lion,  Del.,  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  before  the  conference 
of  Grand  Masters  of  Masons  in  North 
America,  meeting  in  the  Shoreham  Ho- 
tel, Washington.  D.C. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion in  our  country  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  others  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  this  remarkable  address  outlining 
the  principles  upon  which  America 
stands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America 

(By  Rev.  Irvin  R.  Pusey) 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  with  you 
tonight,  to  share  In  this  great  meeting  with 
great  people.  I  come  to  you  as  a  Mason;  as 
a  Minister:  and  as  an  American.  I  have  a 
love  for  my  Lodge;  a  love  for  my  land;  and 
a  love  for  my  Lord.  And  these  themes  of  cir- 
cumstance ■w\\\  color  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  tonight.  They  all  flow  together;  they 
all  mingle  In:  they  cannot  be  separated.  I 
thank  God  for  all  of  these. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  three 
things  you  can  hang  your  thoughts  on: 
Masons  as  men  of  purpose:  Masons  as  men 
of  patriotism;  Masons  as  men  of  prayer. 

So  to  you  distinguished  guests;  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman:  to  you  dear  ladles  and  to 
you  brethren,  let  me  speak  of  these  three 
things. 

Masons  as  men  of  purpose.  We  live  in  a 
divided  world  tonight;  a  world  where  there 
are  two  Koreas:  two  Vletnams;  two  Ger- 
manys;  two  Chinas;  two  Berlins.  A  world  that 


Is  divided  by  philosophical  and  political  Ide- 
ologies and  even  In  our  fair  land,  we  see 
many,  many  problems.  Freedom  Is  tinder  at- 
tack by  Communism.  Don't  think  It  is  not. 
Men  by  the  hundreds  are  coming  back  from 
Vietnam  in  Uttle  wooden  boxes;  pant  legs 
pinned  up.  coat  sleeves  tucked  In.  They  know 
Freedom  Is  under  attack  tonight.  We  see  In 
America  tonight  the  ravages  of  an  Increas- 
ing crime  rate  that  many  of  our  police  de- 
partments are  now  admitting  they  cannot 
really  control.  Immorality  in  America  is  no 
longer  a  disgrace — It  Is  a  way  of  life.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  for  Masons  to  live  by  the 
spirit  of  their  Fraternity.  It  Is  now.  To  be- 
come men  of  purpose,  and  I  do  not  mean  men 
of  purpxase  Just  by  saying  "Oh.  I  have  a  pur- 
pose for  my  life",  but  as  Masons  to  take  the 
purposes  and  the  spirit  of  Masonry  and  get 
it  out  of  the  ritual  of  a  Lodge  Room  and 
let  it  live  in  our  hearts:  on  the  streets,  in 
our  homes  and  In  our  factories.  Let  Masonry 
come  alive;  let  It  become  Incarnate  in  otir 
bodies,  because  unless  It  does  then  I  am 
afraid  of  Its  future. 

Not  long  ago  I  gave  my  little  daughter  a 
stuffed  toy  Hon.  She  played  with  It,  carried 
It  around:  kicked  and  mauled  It.  I  often 
wondered  what  would  happen  If  that  stuffed 
Hon  ever  came  alive.  Many  Masons  are  treat- 
ing Masonry  that  way.  We  dabble  In  It;  we 
play  with  It.  Oh.  If  It  could  only  come  alive. 
I  hear  people  say,  "you  know  we  have  got 
to  defend  Masonry  ".  I  do  not  believe  It.  You 
do  not  have  to  defend  Masonry  any  more 
than  you  have  to  defend  a  Hon.  Let  It  loose. 
It  will  protect  Itself.  Let  It  loose  In  your  life 
and  my  life. 

We  read  In  the  Book  of  Acts  In  the  Bible, 
of  Peter  and  John  going  up  to  the  Temple 
and  they  met  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
Temple.  He  was  begging.  It  was  quite  sur- 
prising, because  at  that  time  most  beggars 
used  to  beg  on  the  outside  of  the  city  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  where  the  marketing  was 
done  and  the  caravaois  came  through.  But, 
this  man  was  begging  at  the  gates  of  the 
Temple.  Why?  Because  he  expected  more 
from  those  who  entered  the  Temple;  mcH-e 
from  those  who  beUeve  in  God.  I  think  he 
was  right.  And  I  believe  tonight  that  the 
world  has  a  right  to  expect  more  from  Ma- 
sons than  many  other  groups.  And  God  help 
us  If  we  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  Masonry 
makes  a  man  a  better  man  and  if  it  does.  It 
gives  him  an  awesome  responsibility  to  let 
loose  the  spirit  and  the  morals  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry.  Let  It  come  alive.  Let  that 
be  our  purpose. 

I  want  to  say  that  Masons  ought  to  be 
Patriotic.  This  Is  a  dirty  word  In  our  day 
and  time.  The  thing  to  do  Lf  you  want  to  be 
popular  Is  to  criticize  America;  find  faiUt 
vrtth  her.  And  this  can  be  done.  She  has  got 
her  faults  and  she  Is  certainly  open  to'crltl- 
clsm.  I  have  done  some  myself.  But  I  asn 
just  a  little  bit  weary  of  hearing  all  this. 
Because,  as  I  look  at  this  land,  I  believe  there 
Is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  America.  And  now  I 
would  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  America. 
I  think  she  is  the  greatest  nation  on  e«u-th. 
I  make  no  apologies  for  that.  Patriotism 
comes  from  the  word  patriarch.  It  means 
love  of  fatherland.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed 
of  It. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  letters  of  the 
word  America:  AMERICA,  and  ascribe 
some  thoughts  for  each  letter. 

A.  A  Is  for  AHEAD.  We  live  In  a  time  ol 
social  and  political  revolution,  where  people 
are  telUng  us  that  a  democracy  can  no  longer 
cope  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  This  Is  a 
technological  age,  they  say,  and  the  only 
way  a  government  can  control  and  compete 
and  take  care  of  Its  people  Is  to  become 
socialistic  or  communistic.  I  do  not  believe 
It.  No  nation  has  done  more  for  her  people 
than  America.  No  Nation  has  given  more 
dignity  and  freedom  and  opportunity  to 
her  people  than  America.  And  I  know  her 
standard  of  living  Is  the  envy  of  the  world. 


There  ere  some  who  like  to  compare  us 
with  the  communist  nations,  notably  the 
Soviet  Union.  ., 

Do  you  realize  that  if  we  were  to  become 
equal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would  have 
to  go  backwards?  We  would  have  to  cut  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  by 
great  percentages.  We  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  here  tonight,  11  this  hotel  was  located 
m  Russia.  Such  a  thing  as  Masonry  would  not 
be  tolerated.  Such  a  society  could  not  exist 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Tou  couldn't  be  here 
tonight  and  If  you  were,  there  would  be 
secret  police  In  the  garage  taking  down 
your  license  numbers  from  your  cars. 

Speaking  of  police.  The  police  In  Russia 
are  there  to  protect  the  government.  The 
police  in  America  are  here  to  protect  the 
public.  And  I  am  one  who  thlnlcs  that  the 
police  of  America  are  doing  a  great  Job  and 
are  ridiculed  unnecessarily.  The  Grand 
Master  of  Delaware.  Warren  Schueler,  Is  a 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  state  police.  We  have 
three  other  state  troopers  on  the  staff,  who 
are  masons,  and  whenever  I  hear  the  cry  of 
p>ollce  brutality  go  up  I  cringe,  because 
usually.  It  is  Just  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  a 
crime  a  person  has  already  committed. 

And  I  will  tell  you  something  tonight, 
brethren  and  friends,  I  hope  I  never  have 
to  make  the  choice;  but  If  I  do  have  to  make 
the  choice,  I  would  far  rather  have  poUce 
brutaUty  of  the  criminal  rather  than  crim- 
inal brutality  of  the  public  the  way  it  is 
being  done  today.  And  so  as  I  look  at  Ameri- 
ca, I  see  that  she  Is  already  far  ahead  of 
any  other  system  of  government.  Name  any 
system  of  government  that  has  done  as 
much  for  their  people  as  the  United  States 
of  America!  In  fact,  many  of  these  govern- 
ments today  exist  because  of  the  American 
dollar  that's  kept  them  aSoat.  So  why  should 
we  want  to  change  to  another  form  of  gov- 
ernment  when    we    are    already   ahead — 

M  stands  for  mighty,  she  Is  a  mighty  na- 
tion; and  I,  for  one  am  NOT  ashamed  of 
the  mlHtary  power  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause I'm  convinced  tonight  that  the  only 
thing  that  stands  between  the  Soviet,  the 
Red  Chinese  war  machine  and  world  domi- 
nation Is  the  mlUtary  p>ower  of  the  United 
States!  I  believe  they  fear  and  respect  it  and 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  our  military  power!  I'm 
proud  of  every  one  of  our  men  in  uniform 
because  they  not  only  represent  their  coun- 
try, but  they  represent  a  direct  challenge  to 
a  way  of  life  that  would  ruin  our  way  of 
life.  They  represent  power  that  the  enemy 
vrtll  respect!  And  to  those  who  would  burn 
the  American  flag  and  tear  It  down,  bum 
their  draft  cards  (and  by  the  way,  when  they 
burn  their  draft  cards,  I  would  have  a  lot 
more  respect  for  them  If  they  burnt  their 
social  security  cards  at  the  same  time) .  Those 
who  bum  the  American  flag  ought  to  read 
up  on  history  and,  I'll  make  this  statement 
in  front  of  anybody — no  nation  has  done 
more  for  the  world  In  the  history  of  the  world 
than  the  United  States  of  America! 

Ask  any  Englishman  If  there  would  be  an 
England  today  without  Americas  help  In 
World  War  n.  Of  course  not!  Charles  De 
GauUe,  In  Prance,  can  say  all  he  wants  to 
about  his  an tl -Americanism  (you  notice  he 
doesn't  do  It  much  anymore  .  .  .  not  since 
he  got  stung  himself  by  the  Communists  l6«t 
spring  when  they  turned  on  him) ,  but  he 
used  to  be  very  antl-Amerlcan  In  many  re- 
spects. Yet,  Charles  De  Oaulle  has  a  Nation 
to  be  President  of  tonight  because  there  are 
10,000  American  graves  in  Normandy  and 
throughout  France  that  bought  his  country 
back  from  Hitler!  Ill  say  this  too!  There 
wouldn't  even  be  a  Russia  tonight  without 
America!  Just  go  back  In  history  a  few  years. 
In  1942,  Hitler's  armies  were  at  the  gates  of 
Moecow  and  we  know  that  the  Russian  win- 
ter took  Its  toll:  But  It  wasn't  the  Russian 
winter  that  defeated  Hitler's  army— It  was 
tJie  Russian  army  that  defeated  Hitler's 
armies,  but  with  what?  Ships— hundreds  of 
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them  left  America  and  put  In  at  Russian 
ports.  It  was  American  guns,  and  American 
tants.  and  American  planes,  and  American 
bombs  in  the  hands  of  Russian  soldiers  that 
turned  the  tide  and  If  she  didn't  have  the 
war  equipment  we  gave  to  her.  she  would 
never  have  done  It!  Hitler  would  have 
marched  right  into  the  streets  of  Moscow 
So  there  Is  a  Russia  today  because  there  was 
an  America  who  pumped  out  of  her  factories 
war  materials  and  armed  the  Soviet  Soldiers. 
And  then  those  who  would  say  about  Ameri- 
ca s  involvement  in  Vietnam — how  criminal 
we  are  over  ihere — look  at  the  past!  What 
did  we  do  with  West  Germany,  this  enemy 
that  had  ravaged  Europe  and  Icllled  many  of 
our  men?  Why  we  tximed  our  treasuries 
loose  and  we  poured  money  into  West  Ger- 
many and  today  she  has  the  fastest  growinc 
economy  in  all  of  Western  Europe  and  her 
dollar  is  the  soundest! 

What  did  we  do  with  Japan?  Here  Is  an 
enemy  that  made  a  snealc  attaclc  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  2.700  American  men  died!  With 
this  enemy  that  stabbed  us  in  the  back,  we 
signed  a  peace  treaty  on  the  decks  of  the 
UBS.  Misiouri.  Did  we  go  In  and  plunder 
and  loot  and  rape  that  nation?  No!  We  sent 
money,  medical  aid.  food  supplies,  factory 
equipment — we  went  in  there  and  we  put 
Japan  back  on  her  feet!  We  also  turned  back 
to  her  many  islands  of  the  Pacific  taken  at 
such  a  high  price.  Iwo  Jlma.  to  name  one. 
Today.  Japan  has  the  fastest  growing  econ- 
omy in  the  whole  world,  thanks  to  her 
enemy.  America,  who  treated  her  better  than 
she  had  ever  been  treated  before,  even  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Who  was  the  first  one  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  South  Koreans,  even  before 
the  United  Nations  Involved  themselves  In 
If  And  those  in  South  Vietnam!  When  no 
other  nation  cared,  the  very  finest  of  our 
young  men  went  over  there  and  are  over 
there  going  through  the  ravages  of  war  for 
the  freedom  of  another  coimtry!  Don't  tell 
me  we're  criminal — history  Just  doesn't 
prove  It! 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  when 
I  was  in  theolcKical  seminary.  It  was  told  to 
me  by  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  Newspaper.  He  said,  "When 
I  was  born,  my  mother  died  In  giving  me 
birth."  He  said.  "My  father  was  a  good  man — 
a  farmer,  and  I  was  the  last  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. Dad  wanted  to  keep  the  family  together 
and  he  did.  One  warm  summer  day  I  saw  my 
dad  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  the  old 
farm  house  and  I  ran  and  climbed  up  Into 
his  lap.  I  was  then  about  seven  years  old. 
Dad  put  his  big  arm  around  me  and  began 
to  tell  me  all  about  my  mother,  whom  I  never 
knew.  Tears  rolled  down  his  checks  and  when 
he  finished  he  pointed  to  a  little  cemetery 
across  the  way  and  said.  "Son,  youll  never 
know  how  much  you  cost  me." 

All  across  the  world  America  can  point 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  white 
crosses  and  say  to  the  world,  youll  never 
know  how  much  you  cost  me.  She  Is  a 
mighty  nation  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  her 
military  power. 

E  stands  for  Everyone  Now  we  know  and 
we  have  to  admit  that  there  have  been  In- 
justices in  this  country.  This  Is  certainly 
true.  But  there  have  been  Injustices  In 
every  country.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
more  people  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
In  this  country  than  In  any  other  nation. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  tonight  who  are 
submitting  bills  to  America.  They  want 
something.  It  Is  like  the  Uttle  boy  who  went 
to  school.  He  found  out  from  his  classmates 
that  some  of  them  were  getting  a  larger 
allowance  than  he  was  getting.  When  he 
found  it  out  he  thought  he  would  give  Mom 
the  word.  But  when  he  got  home,  he  chick- 
ened out  and  could  not  bring  himself  to 
teU  her  that  he  needed  a  larger  allcrvance 
because  every  one  else  In  class  was  getting 
It  He  wrote  her  a  note,  and  left  It  on  the 
dining  room  table.  When  he  went  to  school 


the  next  morning  his  mother  found  It.  She 
picked  it  up  and  read  It.  It  went  something 
like  this:  (To  Mom.  A  bill  from  your  son. 
For  taking  out  the  garbage,  fifty  cents;  for 
helping  with  the  dishes,  seventy-five  cents: 
for  saying  thank  you  and  please,  two  dollars. 
It  all  totaled  up  to  several  dollars. 

When  he  came  home  that  night  his  mother 
did  not  say  a  word  to  him  and  he  was  a 
little  bit  surprised,  but  he  was  too  afraid 
to  bring  up  the  subject.  After  he  finished  his 
supper,  he  saw  a  Uttle  note  sticking  out  from 
under  the  plate.  He  pulled  It  out  and  opened 
It  up.  It  said  something  like  this:  To  my 
son,  a  bill  from  your  Mother.  For  bringing 
you  Into  this  world  and  going  Into  the  Jaws 
of  death  to  do  It,  the  cost  was  love.  For 
walking  the  floors  with  you  at  night  when 
you  were  sick,  the  cost  was  love.  For  teach- 
ing you  to  talk  and  to  walk,  the  cost  was 
love.  He  got  the  Idea.  He  could  never  repay 
his  mother) . 

Suppose  that  In  some  way  America  oould 
submit  a  bill  to  us  for  the  privilege  of  being 
born  in  this  country.  The  cost  was  the  grace 
of  God.  For  the  freedom  you  have  enjoyed, 
the  cost  was  Innumerable  lives  given  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Gettysburg,  Iwo  Jlma,  Korea  and 
so  on.  We  could  never  repay  her  for  what 
she  has  done  for  us. 

R  stands  for  Religion.  We  will  never  be 
able  to  understand  this  great  American 
phenomena  apart  from  God.  What  is  It  that 
makes  America  unique?  Not  democracy.  Oth- 
er nations  have  had  democracy.  The  Greeks 
had  It  thousands  of  years  ago.  Not  her  mili- 
tary power.  Other  nations  have  had  military 
power.  Not  her  resources.  Other  nations  have 
great  resources.  I  believe  It  is  the  fact  that 
she  Is  one  nation  under  God.  Notice  that 
phrase — Under  God.  Not  equal  with  God,  or 
above  God,  or  along  side  of  God,  but  a  na- 
tion under  God.  Under  God's  rule  and  law. 
As  I  have  surveyed  the  American  scene,  I 
have  wondered  how  people  can  get  the  Idea 
she  Is  supposed  to  be  religiously  neutral.  Oh, 
I  know  that  there  was  no  religious  denomi- 
nations to  be  supported  by  otir  government. 
But  I  cannot  buy  the  Idea  that  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  religiously  neutral,  not  when  I 
look  at  history.  When  the  Pilgrims  would 
rather  have  their  Bibles  than  their  lives. 
and  came  to  these  shores  and  wrote  a  May- 
flower pact  and  stated  therein  that  they  took 
possession  of  this  land  In  the  name  of  God 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

■When  I  see  Washington  kneeling  at  Valley 
Forge,  praying.  When  I  hear  Benjamin 
Franklin  call  thirteen  colonies  together  when 
they  were  about  to  split  up  at  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  say  to  those  gentlemen, 
"let  us  pray".  And  out  of  that  prayer  meet- 
ing game  much  of  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  see  the  Continental  Congress  In 
1775 — one  year  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— call  upon  the  American  people 
on  July  I2tb  to  have  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  In  humility  and  recognition  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

That  was  done  by  the  Continental  Congress 
In  1775.  It  was  George  Washington  who  Is- 
sued a  statement  that  he  would  like  to  see 
ministers  or  chaplains  In  all  branches  of  the 
armed  forces.  And  It  was  Washington,  after 
he  had  finished  his  oath  of  office  said,  "so 
help  me  God",  and  so  has  every  President  all 
down  through  history.  The  Congress  In  1853 
decreed  that  the  motto  on  our  coinage  and 
our  money  be  "In  God  We  Trust".  Consider 
the  National  Anthem  of  this  nation  (The 
Star  Spangled  Banner).  It  has  this  phrase 
In  It:  (Praise  the  power  that  has  made 
and  preserved  us  a  nation.  Then  conquer  we 
must  when  our  cause  It  Is  Just  and  this  be 
our  motto  In  God  is  our  Trust.)  That  Is  our 
National  Anthen.  Go  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  there  you  can  read  his  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress which  has  this  phrase  In  It  (one  nation 
under  God").  Go  to  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  and  there  you  can  read  ("Here 


Lies  One  Known  Only  to  God").  Go  to  the 
Washington  Monument  and  there  you  can 
read  many  portions  of  Scripture,  one  of 
which  says  (Suffer  the  Uttle  children  to  come 
unto  me  and  forbid  them  not  for  of  such  Is 
the  Kingdom  of  God") .  In  1956  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  the  phrase  ("One 
Nation  Under  God")  Inserted  into  the  Pledge 
of  AUeglence  to  our  flag.  Many  of  the  men 
who  wrote  our  great  historic  documents 
were  Men  of  God  and  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate their  Religious  Convictions  from  their 
Political  Philosophy.  America's  history  Is 
rooted  In  the  Bible;  she  was  reared  In  the 
cradle  of  prayer  and  nursed  at  the  breast 
of  the  church. 

I  stands  for  Institutions!  Which  one  of  her 
Institutions  would  you  want  to  do  away 
with?  A  trial  by  Jury?  I  wouldn't!  A  free 
press?  I  wouldn't!  Free  Elections?  I  wouldn't! 
Some  may  need  updating,  as  times  change, 
but,  those  who  want  to  eliminate  them  never 
seem  to  have  any  better  alternatives.  And 
until  they  do,  I  am  not  for  destroying  a 
structure  of  government  that  has  served  so 
many,  so  well,  for  so  long. 

C  stands  for  capitalism.  Here  Is  another 
dirty  word  today.  It  simply  defines  ain  eco- 
nomic system  that  says  a  man  has  a  right 
to  make  a  profit  and  own  proi)erty.  And  It 
is  this  economic  system  called  capitalism 
that  has  released  energies  of  man  as  no  other 
system  has.  that  he  might  achieve  the  ca- 
pabilities God  gave  him.  And  this  system, 
as  former  Rep.  Walter  Judd  said,  "has  made 
It  possible  for  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population  living  in  the  United  States  to 
own  fifty  percent  of  the  world's  wealth.  Six 
percent  of  the  world's  population  owns  fifty 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth.  It  didn't  Just 
happen.  There  was  an  economic  system  that 
sparked  it  and  primed  It  and  that  system  Is 
called  capitalism.  Although  there  are  many 
nations  around  the  world  who  look  down 
their  noses  at  It  and  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  It,  they  wlU  take  all 
the  cream  that  It  can  produce.  They  will  take 
all  the  money  capitalism  can  make.  They 
do  not  want  the  system,  but  they  want  all 
that  It  can  produce." 

We  have  this  great  system  of  capitalism 
because  the  political  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment says  that  man  is  endowed  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights,  and  these  rights  are 
endowed  by  his  Creator,  Including  the  right 
to  own  property  and  to  make  a  profit.  This 
rests  on  the  foundation  of  a  religious  phi- 
losophy that  men  are  Important  to  God. 
That  they  are  made  In  the  Image  of  God,  and 
that  freedom  Is  not  Just  something  that  we 
obtained.  Freedom  is  something  In  the  hu- 
man heart.  We  can  go  back  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  In  the  Old  Testament  and  note  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  When  God  made 
Adam  he  gave  him  a  free  will.  And  God  did 
It  at  a  risk.  A  risk  that  he  would  rebel  and 
disobey  God.  God  was  willing  to  take  that 
risk  because  he  thought  it  was  so  valuable 
for  man  to  have  freedom.  Whenever  the 
flame  of  that  freedom  planted  there  by  Al- 
mighty God.  has  been  Imprisoned  It  has 
leaped  out  Into  the  world.  All  are  created 
with  certain  Inalienable  rights  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator.  That  is  the  philosophy  that 
lets  capitalism  be  what  it  Is  tonight. 

A  stands  for  abundance.  America  is  an 
abundant  nation.  We  have  over  500,000  men 
In  Vietnam;  300,000  or  so  In  Europe;  50.000 
In  Korea:  hundreds  of  thousands  scattered 
around  the  world.  We  are  fighting  a  costly, 
bloody  war.  We  have  a  multl-bllUon  dollar 
program  In  space  going  on  now,  reaching  out 
to  the  stars.  We  have  multl-blUlon  dollar 
social  Improvement  programs  reaching  out 
to  the  people.  And  not  one  of  us  has  a  ration 
card  for  food  or  gasoline.  She  Is  an  abundant 
nation,  she's  been  good  to  you  and  to  me. 

I  remember  several  years  ago  a  couple  who 
celebrated  their  60th  wedding  anniversary. 
Their  daughter,  now  grown  up,  with  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  wanted  to  take  mother  and 


dad  out  for  dinner.  The  parents  said  cer- 
tainly we  will  be  happy  to  go,  but  before  we 
do,  we  would  Uke  to  go  to  an  old  farm  some 
miles  from  here.  So  the  daughter  drove  them 
out  to  the  farm.  The  barn  had  fallen  down. 
Someone  else  was  tllUng  the  ground.  The 
house  had  burned  down.  They  got  out  of  the 
car  and  they  walked  up  the  lane,  the  old 
farm  lane,  covered  now  with  weeds.  The  wife 
said  to  the  husband,  let's  stop  right  here. 
The  daughter  shook  her  head  and  said  I  do 
not  understand  It.  I  wanted  to  take  you  out 
to  a  very  lovely  dinner  for  your  60th  wedding 
anniversary,  and  here  you  are  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere.  Why  did  you  come  here  before 
we  go  to  dinner?  The  wife  slipped  her  hand 
into  that  of  her  husband,  saying.  It  was 
right  here  that  your  father  first  told  me  that 
he  loved  me.  It  Is  a  meaningful  place. 

When  history  Is  written,  may  they  look 
back  on  this  troubled  era  of  America  saying 
of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  they  were  one  of  the 
first  that  told  America  they  loved  her. 

Finally,  Masons  should  not  only  be  men  of 
purpose  and  men  of  patriotism,  but  men  of 
prayer.  Men  of  faith  who  not  only  believe  In 
the  reality  of  God  but  that  they  can  com- 
mune and  communicate  with  God  through 
prayer.  If  our  prayers  have  simply  degen- 
erated Into  a  Uttle  ritual  that  means  noth- 
ing, then  God  help  us.  Whenever  the  Masonic 
Lodge  loses  its  spiritual  dimensions  it  will 
lose  Its  life.  We  need  to  keep  alive  the  great 
sinews  of  faith,  a  belief  In  God.  A  supreme 
being,  not  Just  an  Ideal  but  a  personal  God, 
who  I  as  a  Christian  minister  beUeve  has 
made  himself  known  In  Jesus  Christ. 

Someone  has  said  when  you  depend  on 
money,  you  will  get  what  money  can  do.  And 
that  Is  something.  If  you  depend  on  organi- 
zation, you  will  get  what  organization  can 
provide.  And  that  Is  something.  If  you  de- 
pend on  programs,  you  will  get  what  pro- 
grams can  do.  And  that  Is  something.  But 
when  you  depend  on  prayer,  you  will  get 
what  God  can  do.  I  know  In  my  life  I  need 
what  God  can  do.  What  my  chiu-ch  needs  Is 
what  God  can  do.  What  America  needs  to- 
night so  desperately  Is  what  God  can  do  for 
her  through  people  like  you. 

Abraham  Lincoln  In  his  famous  Gettys- 
burg Address  said  that  this  nation  needed  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  and  In  his  time  that 
was  very  true.  I  think  tonight  we  could 
change  the  words  to  say  that  this  nation 
needs  a  new  birth  of  faith,  faith  In  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 
God  Bless  you. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RETURN  OF  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  provides  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  control  of  our  public  schools 
to  local  authorities. 

Since  submitting  the  resolution,  I  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  pointed  out  the  destructive 
effects  on  our  educational  system  of 
edicts  from  'Washington  which  concerned 
problems  that  could  have  been  best  re- 
solved by  local  officials. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  an  exceUent  editorial  in  the  Camilla, 
Ga.,  Enterprise  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Headland  Observer,  an  outstanding 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Headland, 
Ala.,  that  focuses  on  this  question  of  local 
versus  Federal  control  of  our  public 
school  system. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


More  Money  Not  CoiiPLrrK  Answek 
Following  the  popular  In  our  thinking 
about  pubUc  matters,  the  cry  now  is  that 
massive  amounts  of  Federal  doUars  are 
needed  to  correct  what  Is  reported  to  be  a 
poor  school  situation.  In  recent  weeks  there 
has  been  a  rash  of  reports  about  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  all  arotuid  the  country. 

Readers  Digest  In  their  current  Issue  has 
two  feature  articles  on  schools — one  on  the 
failure  of  Integration— the  other  on  school 
busing— both  of  which  spell  out  a  pretty  bad 
school  sltuaUon  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Testimony  this  past  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
schools  were  in  shambles— were  poor— etc. 

The  President's  Commission  and  his  own 
proposals  are  for  a  massive  new  amount  of 
money  for  schools  in  city  ghetto  areas,  etc. 

More  than  money,  the  one  greatest  act  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned  which  would  im- 
prove our  schools  would  be  return  them  to 
the  teachers  and  the  parents. 

These  two  have  been  consulted  the  least. 
Ignored  the  most,  and  who  likewise  are  pay- 
ing the  highest  price  In  heartaches  as  they 
witness  the  truth  themselves. 

We  are  sure  there  Is  a  need  for  more  funds 
to  accomplish  objectives  planned  and  pro- 
moted by  the  teachers  and  parents— but  let's 
let  them  write  this  bill  of  needs  and  then 
let's  appropriate  the  money. 

Since  the  courts  began  to  apply  a  social 
principal  (a  Swedish  social  workers  thinking) 
to  the  administration  of  our  schools  they 
have  been  In  a  tallspln  downward.  The  pro- 
claimed fact— separate  schools  are  Inher- 
ently not  equal— has  proven  to  be  false  and 
baseless  and  we  proceed  now  In  multi-direc- 
tions trying  to  salvage,  rather  than  build. 

A  good  many  of  the  orders  from  courts 
have  been  utterly  stupid,  senseless,  unthink- 
ing and  to  say  the  least— not  considerate  of 
the  human  beings  they  were  directed  against. 
You  would  not  treat  anyone  the  way  the 
Courts  and  the  Federal  agencies  have  treated 
the  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  of  this  state 
this  year.  It  Is  beyond  belief  that  reasonable 
and  kind  men  could  order  acts  which  have 
been    put    into   writing. 

We  repeat— the  greatest  need  of  our  time 
is  to  get  the  schools  out  of  the  courts,  out 
of  the  hands  of  Washington  bureaus— return 
them  to  the  hands  of  professional  educators 
and  parents.  For  almost  two  hundred  years 
these  people  had  been  doing  a  good  Job. 
America  had  grown  great  and  was  contin- 
uing to  lead  the  world  In  most  areas  of 
academic  achievement  and  thought — untU 
the  socialist,  the  planners,  the  bureaucrats 
took  hold. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  Federal  government  putting  any 
more  monev  into  any  school  program — untU 
the  operation  of  Public  Schools  are  returned 
to  the  people  who  run  them,  who  use  them. 
At  a  time  when  we  could  be  making  prog- 
ress, when  many  new  techniques  and  gadgets 
are  available,  when  modern  means  and  trans- 
portation are  here,  when  students  are  ready 
and  eager — we  must  waste  all  of  our  time 
dividing  up  and  balancing  on  racial  lines 
with  absolutely  no  consideration  given  to  the 
curriculum,  the  facilities,  the  faculties,  the 
ability  and  desires  of  the  students,  the  many 
other  related  factors  which  are  needed  to 
support  a  climate  for  education. 

In  Mitchell  we  must  send  In  composition 
of  classes  grade  by  grade,  room  by  room. 
Testing  IB  met  with  opposition.  AblUty  group- 
ing Is  frowned  on.  Programs  must  be  geared 
to  averages,  and  classes  are  composed  by 
racial  formulas. 

We  wlU  live  through  It.  It  appears  now 
that  some  of  the  major  publications  are 
catching  on  to  the  truth.  That  the  activity  of 
the  Warren  Court  has  been  detrimental  to 


education  Is  coming  to  light.  In  time  the 
pendulum  will  swing  back  to  sensible  local 
control  which  we  had  before. 

But  In  the  Interval  many  children  wlU 
receive  less  than  their  share  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  day. 


THE  ACTION  BY  THAILAND— THE 
NIXON  DOCTRINE  -WORKING 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1969  President  Nixon  promulgated  his 
Guam  doctrine,  that  Asian  wars  should 
be  fought  by  Asians,  and  that  our  allies 
in  Asia  might  expect  U.S.  material  sup- 
port, but  not  U.S.  manpower.  That  be- 
came known  as  the  Nixon  doctrine  and 
was  generally  widely  hailed. 

Newspapers  here  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board had  little  but  praise  for  the  Nixon 
approach  to  Asian  problems  when  ex- 
pressed at  Guam.  They  said  good  things 
about  it  because  it  meant  lowering  the 
American  profile  in  Asia  and  eventual 
pullout  of  Americans  from  Vietnam. 

Not  only  the  press,  but  others  in  the 
media  as  weU,  were  generally  much  in 
favor  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  pronounced  as 
official  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  idea  was  that  if  any  small  Asian 
nation  was  attacked  by  aggressors  from 
abroad,  then  other  Asian  nations  would 
come  to  their  rescue,  if  they  were  to  be 
rescued  at  all.  Americans  might  supply 
equipment  for  the  venture  but  not  men. 
This  week  we  have  evidence  that  this 
doctrine  is  working.  Cambodia  is  in 
trouble.  For  years  her  territory  has  been 
wilfully  violated  and  her  resources 
stripped  by  Communist  invaders  from 
North  Vietnam.  The  whole  Cambodian 
frontier  with  Vietnam  has  been  held  by 
foreign  troops  and  these  troops  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  Cambodia. 

For  the  past  5  years  or  so,  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  under  Prince  Siha- 
nouk has  accepted  this  Communist 
domination  with  dociUty.  In  fact,  the 
Communists  from  Vietnam  dictated  in 
those  years  who  should  be  in  the  Cambo- 
dian   cabinet,    and    how    that    cabinet 

should  rule.  o„.v,Kr, 

As  long  as  the  Government  of  Cambo- 
dia accepted  the  Communist  role  in  that 
country,  there  was  obviously  nothing 
anybody  could  do  about  it.  Certainly  her 
neighbors  were  not  inclined  to  mtervene. 

Then  the  dictator  of  Cambodia  took 
his  trip  to  Europe  and  in  so  doing  made 
the  classic  blunder  of  tyrants  all  through 
history.  A  dictator  has  an  uneasy  seat^ 
He  can  rule  only  as  long  as  he  himself 
is  there  to  insure  compliance  with  his 
dictates.  He  miist  always  instantly  re- 
press rebellion.  A  protracted  absence  in- 
volves serious  risk  of  an  end  to  his  au- 
thority. ...     . 

The  people  of  Cambodia  m  his  absence 
decided  thev  did  not  need  Sihanouk  any 
longer,  and  his  own  Prime  Minister 
kicked  him  out. 

That  new  Government  broke  its  ties 
with  the  Communists  and  ordered  North 
Vietnam  troops  to  leave  the  country.  The 
new  Government  also  broke  the  connect- 
ing links  between  the  Communists  in 
eastern  Cambodia  and  their  supply  bases. 
They  closed  their  seaports,  principally 
the  new  harbor  of  Sihanoukville.  to  the 
Communist  forces. 

The   new   (jovenunent  of   Cambodia 
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also  appealed  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  for  assistance. 

At  this  point  the  Nixon  Guam  doctrine 
came  into  play. 

The  United  States  declined  to  send  in 
manpower  to  Cambodia  to  help  the  Cam- 
bodian Government.  Those  American 
troops  who  did  enter  Cambodian  terri- 
tory— a  relatively  small  number — did  so 
not  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  present  Cam- 
bodian Goverrmient  in  power,  but  to  de- 
stroy enemy  bases  that  were  being  used 
to  attack  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese pasitions. 

Totally  within  the  bounds  of  the  Guam 
Declaration,  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  send  a  \ei-y  limited  amoimt  of  arms, 
small  arms  primarily,  to  the  Cambodian 
Government.  We  are  not  sending  men 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

Also  totally  within  the  Gu£im  Declara- 
tion the  Government  of  Thailand,  at  the 
request  of  the  Cambodian  Government. 
is  sending  troops. 

This  is  one  Southeast  Asian  nation 
helping  another  which  Ls  attempting  to 
throw  out  a  Communist  invader. 

And  so  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  3  writing 
an  editorial  warning  of  what  it  calls 
ominous  implications  in  the  action  by 
Thailand. 

I  could  easily  understand — and  ap- 
prove— such  an  editorial  warning,  were 
it  issued  against  American  troops  par- 
ticipating in  an  efTort  to  shore  up  the 
Cambodian  Government  against  enemy 
invasion.  I  personally  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  absolutely 
right  when  he  declares,  as  he  has  re- 
peatedly done,  most  notably  stated  at  ; 
Guam,  that  we  are  not  the  worlds  police- 
man.  We  cannot  forever  assume  that 
role. 

I  feel  more  strongly  than  the  New 
York  Times,  though,  about  leaving  any 
country  totally  defenseless  against  Com- 
munist aggression  from  without.  If  Thai- 
land is  capable  of  sending  troops  to  help 
the  Cambodians  defend  themselves  from 
this  invasion,  so  much  the  better. 

I  can  recall  how  thrilled  the  New  York 
Times  was  in  1964  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
said  he  would  not  send  American  boys 
to  fight  Asian  boys'  wars.  Now,  when 
President  Nixon  is  attempting  to  carry 
out  that  long-forgotten  pledge,  the  Times 
is  aghast.  If  Cambodia  saves  itself  from 
the  Communist  invaders,  it  will  be  with 
the  help  of  other  Asian  countries,  and 
Asian  boys  will  be  fighting  their  own 
battles — not  American  boys  doing  it  for 
them 

And  yet  the  New  York  Times  is  hor- 
rified at  the  thought,  apparently,  of  any- 
body fighting  Communist  aggression 
anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  what  seems  puzzling  to  me. 
Why  should  this  newspaper  applaud  the 
Nixon  doctrine  of  letting  Asians  solve 
Asia's  problems,  and  then  wring  its  hands 
and  cry  out  about  ominous  implications 
when  that  doctrine  bears  fruit? 

Were  the  Communist  takeover  in  Cam- 
bodia native-born  and  nurtured;  that  is, 
by  Cambodian  Communists,  the  Times 
might  have  a  valid  point  about  ThaUand 
intervention  even  though,  by  the  same 
token,  one  would  expect  the  Times  to  feel 
this  was  no  concern  of  oiu-s.  But  there  is 


no  such  pretext  involved  in  Cambodia. 
The  invasion  of  Cambodia  is  by  North 
■Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  Communist 
troops.  They  are  in  total  violation  of  a 
series  of  international  agreements  which 
guarantee  Cambodia's  neutral  status. 

This  blatant  invasion  of  a  small  neu- 
tral country  by  the  Communists  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  newspaper.  But  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  other  Asian  coim- 
tries  to  thwart  this  invasion  does. 


June  If,  1970 


POSTMASTER  WINTON  M.  BLOUNT 
ADDRESSES  THE  DELAWARE 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14.  Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Bloimt  gave  a  very  sensible  speech  be- 
fore the  75th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Delaware  Bankers  Association  in  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  what  is  referred  to 
as  "the  establishment."  And  the  bankers 
who  listened  to  him  are  also  members  of 
that  much  maligned  institution.  There- 
fore, it  was  a  significant  occasion  for  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
communications  between  the  young  and 
"the  establishment." 

The  Postmaster  General  argued  per- 
suasively that  there  is  a  continuing  need 
to  improve  this  communication.  But  at 
the  same  time,  he  made  clear  that  both 
the  young  and  "the  establishment"  have 
responsibilities  in  this  field.  Men  in  pub- 
lic office  especially  must  be  prepared  to 
listen  to  reasoned  argument  and  to  re- 
spond with  candor.  And  youthful  critics 
must  respect  the  traditions  of  civility 
when  pressing  their  points  of  view.  Fur- 
ther, they  respect  the  duties  and  motives 
of  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 

If  both  sides  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities, then  so-called  communications 
gaps  will  be  bridged.  If  these  on  both 
sides  of  this  gap  conduct  themselves  with 
the  good  sense  and  admirable  dignity  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  then  we  will  en- 
ter a  new  era  of  opermess  and  good  feel- 
ing in  public  life. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  study  Post- 
master General  Blount's  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  speech 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Addrxss  bt  Postmaster  Gbnkral  Winton  M. 
Blount  at  the  75th  Annual  Mextinc  of 
THE  Delaware  Bankexs  Association,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Mat  14,  1970 
I  know  It  would  be  fitting,  in  addressing 
so  distinguished  a  group  of  financial  author- 
ities, to  discuss   the  state  of  the  economy, 
or  the  outlook  for  business,  or  some  such  re- 
lated topic.  But,  I  think  there  la  a  matter 
which  cuts  even  closer  to  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica than  her  economic  stability,  and  that  is 
the  stability  of  the  relationship  between  her 
generations — between  her  sons  and  fathers. 
One  of  the  popular  cliches  of  recent  years 
has  been  "generation  gap."  I  suspect  it  be- 
gan   as    a    way    of   observing   that    children 
rebel  against  their  parents.  But  this  Is  the 
way  and  the  nature  of  life.  Children  break 
the  bonds  of  childhood  and  become  adults, 
and  they  make  a  new  relationship  with  their 
parents.  So  there  was  nothing  new  In  this. 
But   this   last    ten   years   was   the   decade 
of  the  "gap."  It  began  with  a  missile  gap 
and  ended  with  a  credibility  gap.  and  some- 


where between  the  phrase-makers  produced 
some  other  gaps— one  of  which  was  the  gen- 
eration gap.  And  the  phrase  became  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

In  thinking  about  how  well  or  how  poor- 
ly Americans  succeed  In  raising  their  chil- 
dren. I  suppose  we  could  say  that  we  never 
did  as  weU  as  we  Intended,  nor  as  poorly 
as  we  might. 

But  something  came  unstuck  In  the  last 
decade,  and  It  came  unstuck  right  there 
where  mast  Americans  live — In  the  family. 
I  don't  profess  to  know  what  It  was,  but  the 
result  was  a  generation  with  some  of  our 
young  who  had  a  lot  of  education  and  little 
maturity;  a  lot  of  Independence  and  little 
dependability  and  little  discipline;  a  gen- 
eration with  the  normal  needs  of  youth  for 
security  and  assurance,  and  nowhere  to  turn 
to  get  It.  Society  turned  upside  down  and 
the  young  were  on  top.  where  they  never 
wanted  to  be. 

The  young  cult  blossomed  and  was  fueled 
by  business  and  by  the  media,  and  the  young 
were  courted  and  coddled  wherever  they  laid 
their  dollar  down. 

And  they  were  used  politically;  someUmes 
In  positive  efforts  like  the  Peace  Corps,  for 
their  Idealism;  other  times  In  more  cynical 
or  quixotic  ways,  simply  because  they  brought 
devotion  and  energy  to  whatever  course  they 
pursued,  and  because  they  made  good  copy. 
They  warmed  the  hearts  of  those  political 
boy  scouts  who  featured  themselves  at  the 
front  of  youth  crusades,  and  they  Inflamed 
the  neuroses  of  those  politicians  whose 
"suffer-the-Uttle-chlldren-to-come-unto-me" 
complexes  thrive  on  adolescent  adoration. 

Through  It  all,  our  young  people  got  a 
sense  of  power  and  Importance  all  out  of 
proportion  to  reality.  And  they  never  under- 
stood that  their  Importance  lay  in  their 
usability. 

Throughout  this  manic  period,  the  agony 
of  Vietnam  not  only  persisted,  but  escalated, 
and  chewed  Into  the  lives  of  these  young 
people.  When  they  objected,  thev  thought 
no  one  listened;  when  they  protested,  they 
thought  no  one  cared,  and  In  Ume  they 
realized  Just  what  their  apparent  Impor- 
tance consisted  of.  They  turned  In  on  them- 
selves In  bitterness,  and  where  once  young- 
sters rebelled  against  their  parents  to  grow 
and  mature,  there  was  now  real  alienation 
In  the  process. 

Everyone  talked  about  generation  gap,  and 
the  only  hands  that  tried  to  reach  across 
It  were  the  hands  of  economic  or  political 
opportunism— the  so-called  "peace"  candi- 
dates, for  example,  who  spoke  so  bravely  of 
peace  for  the  world  when  what  they  were 
really  looking  for  was  s  piece  of  the  action. 
So  we  had  our  young  people  pulled  between 
cynicism  on  the  left  and  Indifference  on  the 
right.  Small  wonder  that  some  of  them  said: 
"A  plague  on  both  your  houses"  and  turned 
to  radicalism. 

And  as  always  In  this  country,  there  was 
a  vast  majority  of  students  and  other  young 
people  who  were  concerned  with  America, 
but  who  kept  silent  and  allowed  the  Image 
of  youth  to  be  established  by  the  radicals. 

Perhaps  we  should  fault  them  for  not 
speaking  up. 

Perhaps  we  should  ask  ourselves  who 
would  have  listened. 

Whatever  the  questions,  whatever  the  an- 
swers, we  have  been  on  a  collision  course 
with  reality  in  America.  We  came  to  reality 
In  a  burst  of  gunfire  In  Ohio  two  weeks  ago 
and,  as  the  country  held  Its  breath  In  that 
dark  silence,  we  understood  finally  that 
America  cannot  move  to  the  third  century  of 
Its  freedom  at  war  with  its  children. 

In  hla  Inaugural  Address.  President  Nixon 
said:  "Government  will  listen.  We  wUl  strive 
to  listen  In  new  ways — to  the  voices  of  quiet 
anguish,  the  voices  that  speak  without  words, 
the  voices  of  the  heart— to  the  Injured  voices, 
the  anxious  voices,  the  voices  that  have 
despaired  of  being  heard."  And  he  said:  "Wa 
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cannot  learn  from  one  another  until  we 
stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we  speak 
quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can  be 
beard  as  weU  as  our  voices." 

I  think  the  significance  of  the  past  ten 
days  rests  In  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
beginning  to  lower  their  voices.  Once  might 
wish  that  we  could  have  the  time  now  to 
breathe  and  examine  where  we  are  without 
the  pressures  of  publicity  and  the  passions 
of  politics,  but  we  cannot.  Still,  I  think  our 
young  people  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
promise  to  listen  to  the  voices  that  have 
despaired  of  being  heard — that  that  promise 
stands,  and  It  will  be  kept. 

But  It  must  be  kept  all  over  America,  and 
not  Just  In  the  halls  of  government.  You 
have  something  to  learn  from  our  young 
people.  I  urge  you  to  listen  to  them. 

It  Is  Important  to  listen  to  the  questions 
they  are  asking  and  also  to  examine  the 
answers  they  are  offering.  There  is  a  vast 
basis  for  mutual  understanding  with  the 
young;  there  are  vast  differences  as  well. 
But  difference  Is  the  driving  force  In  the 
dialectical  process  that  takes  us  forward.  So 
let  us  understand  those  differences,  and  re- 
spect them. 

Where  we  see  war  as  a  political  reality, 
they  see  peace  as  a  moral  Imperative.  When 
we  speak  of  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, they  speak  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  humanity.  When  we  point  to  history 
and  the  lessons  of  past  wars,  they  point  to 
the  future  and  answer  with  the  hope  that  we 
can  put  wars  by.  When  we  point  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  they  point  to  what  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  see  In  our  differ- 
ences that  the  young  are  naive,  that  their 
view  of  the  world  suffers  from  a  super- 
abundance of  Idealism,  and  a  lack  of  reality 
and  the  hard  lessons  that  come  with  respon- 
sibility. And  If  we  see  only  in  these  terms, 
then  we  miss  the  more  Important  fact  that 
beyond  our  differences  we  share  a  vast  com- 
munity of  Interest  from  which  we  may  to- 
gether seek  a  newer  world. 

It  Is  from  this  base  that  we  can  reach 
out  and  help  the  young  to  grow  and  come  to 
civil  maturity.  And  It  would  be  wrong  to 
Ignore  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
here,  both  with  and  for  the  young. 

Tills  Administration  has  gotten  the  first 
positive  changes  in  the  draft  system,  and 
draft  reforms  continue.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  discussed  with  students.  So 
are  the  SALT  talks  underway  in  Vienna. 
So  is  de-escalation  in  Southeast  Asia.  So  is 
the  effort  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

I  think  that  as  the  young  make  demands, 
they  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  move- 
ment— that  there  Is  progress. 

These  are  all  matters  which  concern  them. 
These  are  matters  which  affect  their  welfare, 
and  these  issues  have  been  discussed  with 
students  and  other  young  people. 

So  there  has  been  communication.  But  we 
can  have  more.  We  can  listen  to  their  Ideas. 
And  I  think  we  can  and  must  expect  them 
to  listen  to  ours.  They  have  not  always  done 
this.  We  can  weigh  their  concerns.  We  can 
explain  our  Eictlons.  We  can  take  them  into 
those  councils  where  decisions  are  made. 

Good  universities  have  done  this  for  years. 
President  Nixon  has  asked  his  department 
heads  to  do  this,  and  we  have  done  so,  and 
we  will  do  more.  But  let  business  do  it  as 
well.  Let  indusuy  do  it.  Let  local  government 
do  It.  Let  us  together  find  ways  to  bring 
these  people  into  their  society. 

Last  March,  a  group  of  students  from 
Princeton  asked  if  they  could  visit  me  in  my 
office,  and  I  invited  them  down.  Last  Friday 
they  came. 

They  were  naturally  very  much  concerned 
about  Cambodia.  But  In  a  deeper  sense  they 
were  concerned  about  America — concerned 
about  our  priorities,  and  about  the  assvimp- 
tions  on  which  we  base  those  priorities.  And 


they  were  concerned  about  their  place — their 
future  In  America. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  their  under- 
standing, with  their  ability  to  advance  an 
argument,  and  their  ability  to  analyze  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  was  Impressed  with 
their  willingness  to  listen. 

We  reached  no  agreement  In  our  discussion. 
We  clarified  some  disagreements.  But  the 
most  hopeful  note,  it  seemed  to  me,  came  at 
the  end.  I  asked  them  if  young  people  felt 
so  closed  out  and  alienated  that  we  could  no 
longer  find  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  for 
action.  And  they  said  no.  They  said  generally 
that  young  people  wanted  to  try  again,  to  stay 
within  the  system,  and  make  It  work. 

I  think  there  is  cold  political  comfort  here. 
They  Indicated  they  will  try  to  change  the 
Congress  to  their  liking — that  they  will  be 
In  opposition  to  many  of  the  policies  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  I  think  we  would  be 
very  foolish  to  underestimate  the  effect  they 
are  going  to  have  In  the  upcoming  elections, 
and  in  1972.  The  brains,  the  devotion,  and  the 
energy  they  can  bring  to  their  cause  Is  a 
formidable  combination.  So  they  are  going  to 
try  to  make  their  views  prevail.  Some  of  them 
are  going  to  be  disillusioned  if  they  aren't 
completely  successful.  There  will  always  be 
those  who  think  that,  because  the  whole 
country  doesnt  suddenly  swing  Into  line 
with  their  views,  the  system  Is  unresponsive. 

They  must  understand  that  those  who 
have  power  are  going  to  try  to  hold  It.  Those 
who  decide  are  going  to  defend  their  deci- 
sions. This  doesnt  mean  they  are  invulner- 
able, that  power  can't  be  transferred,  and 
decisions  changed.  They  can. 

But  It  has  to  happen  In  the  center.  It  has 
to  happen  through  the  system.  It  has  to 
happen  at  the  ballot  box.  I  don't  think  our 
troubles  are  over.  The  radicals  on  both  fringes 
can't  survive  without  turmoil  and  bitterness 
and  they're  going  to  try  to  create  more  of 
It.  But  I  think  we've  turned  the  comer.  There 
was  a  silent  majority  too  among  the  young, 
and  among  the  students,  and  they  are  speak- 
ing out  now.  I  think  we're  going  to  get  an 
accommodation  with  this  generation. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  ac- 
tion that  precipitated  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks. 

F'resldent  Nixon  came  to  office  In  the 
midst  of  an  escalating  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
He  came  committed  to  de-escalate  that  war 
and  to  terminate  It.  He  has  been  working 
steadily  toward  that  goal  since  he  became 
President. 

About  a  month  ago.  he  announced  the 
pending  withdrawal  of  some  150,000  men  In 
addition  to  the  115.000  that  have  already 
been  wlthdravni  from  Vietnam  in  the  last 
year.  He  also  has  said  that  any  effort  by 
Hanoi  calculated  to  take  advantage  of  our 
withdrawal  would  be  met  with  strong  ac- 
tion. Hanoi  chose  to  test  his  will.  They 
stepped  up  attacks  on  our  forces.  They  moved 
strongly  In  Cambodia  to  outflank  our  forces. 
They  increased  their  logistical  build-up  In 
Cambodia.  And  they  were  met  with  strong 
action.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  If  our  will 
and  our  determination  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments were  to  continue  unquestioned 
In  the  world. 

This  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make.  This 
Is  a  difficult  war  to  fight.  There  are  those 
who  say  the  President  should  have  sought 
the  permission  of  the  Congress  for  his  action 
In  Cambodia.  The  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire this,  nor  may  the  Congress  demand 
It  without  amending  the  Constitution.  And 
to  do  so  would  be  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
In  those  life  and  death  matters  of  state  which 
do  not  admit  of  lengthy  debate.  In  those 
circumstances,  such  as  the  present  case, 
where  speed  and  secrecy  are  crucial,  such  a 
requirement  would  be  fatal. 

The  President  put  his  political  future  on 
the  line  to  do  what  the  safety  of  our  men 
In  Vietnam  requires.  On  the  basis  of  all 
available   advice,   the   decision   was   tougb- 


mlnded  and  It  was  wise.  It  has  already  proven 
extremely  successful. 

Nearly  2.500  years  ago.  a  Greek  army,  out- 
numbered ten  to  one  by  the  Persian  forces  of 
Darius,  stood  at  Marathon.  They  fought  there 
and  they  won.  and  they  preserved  Athens  for 
that  flowering  of  Greek  genius  which  would 
determine  the  course  of  Western  history  from 
that  time  forth. 

We  remember  the  battle  and  the  victory. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  the  decision  to 
stand  at  Marathon  was  taken  by  a  scejit  ma- 
jority— Just  six  of  the  eleven  Greek  generals 
determined  that  the  battle  at  Marathon  had 
to  be  fought. 

History  proved  them  right.  But  when  the 
decision  was  made,  there  was  no  way  to 
know  this. 

I  believe  history  is  going  to  prove  President 
Nixon  right,  and  very  soon.  But  when  the 
decision  was  taken,  there  were  only  the 
best  opinions,  plus  tremendous  courage,  on 
which  to  base  It. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  President's  action 
was  misunderstood  by  so  many  whose  con- 
cern is  genuine.  It  Is  more  regrettable  that 
his  action  Is  misrepresented  by  so  many  who 
know  better,  but  whose  concern  is  first  and 
foremost  to  serve  themselves.  It  Is  a  simple 
thing  to  call  for  peace.  It  Is  a  harder  thing 
to  make  peace,  and  still  harder  to  make  a 
peace  that  can  be  kept. 

This  Is  the  President's  task  and  his  goal. 
his  responsibility  to  America,  and  his  special 
commitment  to  the  young  of  this  nation — 
they  want  peace,  so  does  the  President.  It  is 
both  Ironic  and  unfortunate  that  the  most 
deeply  held  desire  of  both — the  desire  for 
a  world  without  war — should  separate,  rather 
than   unite,   the  President   and   the  yoving. 

Perhaps,  if  we  keep  our  voices  down  and 
keep  the  dialogue  going,  we  can  move  to- 
gether once  more  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
common  goal,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  peace  that 
can  be  kept,  a  peace  that  will  buy  time  for 
some  future  age  of  Innocence  when.  In  Sand- 
burg's words:  "they'll  give  a  war  and  no- 
body will  come." 


CAMBODLAN   OPERATIONS— "THE 
CITY" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
television  address  to  the  Nation  last 
night.  President  Nixon  briefly  outlined 
the  accomplishments  in  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  operations  and  reported  that 
"all  of  our  military  objectives  have  been 
achieved. " 

As  the  President  indicated,  allied 
sweeps  in  the  Cambodia/Vietnam  border 
area  have  located  a  number  of  major 
base  complexes  used  by  North  Vietnsun- 
ese  and  Vietcong  troops.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  bases  taken  by  allied 
forces  was  discovered  by  elements  of 
the  U.S.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  on 
May  5,  1970,  in  Cambodia's  Fishhook 
area.  It  is  an  immense  complex  some  3 
square  kilometers  in  area  dubbed  "The 
City  "  by  the  U.S.  cavalrymen. 
logistical  depot 

The  logistical  part  of  "The  City"  was 
located  in  three  separate  areas  and  in- 
cluded approximately  182  storage  bunk- 
ers. About  80  percent  of  these  bunkers, 
each  measuring  16  by  10  by  8  feet,  were 
being  utilized  and  contained  enemy  war 
supplies.  Sixty  percent  or  87  of  these  145 
bunkers  were  filled  to  capacity.  The 
bunkers  contained  munitions,  weapons, 
food  stocks,  medical  supplies,  and  quar- 
termaster clothing  and  equipment.  The 
largest  quantity  of  a  single  type  was  am- 
mimition  Including  AK-47  and  57  milli- 
meter recoilless  rifle  roimds.  Generally, 
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all  types  of  equipment  and  supplies  were 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
in  good  operating  condition  when  cap- 
tured. All  bunkers  were  serviced  by  bam- 
boo-matted trails  from  3  to  8  feet  in 
width. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
area,  its  contents  and  documents  cap- 
tured in  the  area,  it  is  apparent  that 
The  City  was  well  organized  and  was 
capable  of  rapid  receipt  and  issue  of 
large  quantities  of  supplies.  Judging 
from  the  general  condition  of  the  oldest 
bunkers,  and  from  captured  supply  docu- 
ments found  in  the  area,  it  appears  that 
the  storage  depot  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  2'-  years  The  bunkers  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  complex  appeared 
to  have  been  constructed  within  the  last 
6  months. 

An  analysis  of  the  d'Dcuments  and  ear- 
lier reports  indicate  that  this  complex 
was  a  supply  depot  with  the  primary 
mission  of  obtaining  supplies  and  equip- 
ment within  Cambodia  and  then  deliver- 
ing these  supplies  to  Communist  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  this  de- 
pot provided  .supplies  to  a  number  of 
training  and  headquarters  elements. 
When  considering  the  type  and  amount 
of  supplies  captured,  the  loss  of  this  de- 
pot wUl  certainly  reduce  the  enemy's  of- 
fensive capabUiUes  in  the  in  Corps  area 
of  South  Vietnam. 

TR.M.VINC    .\RXA 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  storage 
faculties,  the  complex  contained  a  train- 
ing area  consisting  of  a  large  classroom, 
small-arms  firing  range,  and  mess  fa- 
culties to  support  the  training  area.  Also 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
complex  was  a  small  animal  farm.  These 
facilities  and  training  aids,  including 
silhouette  targets  and  dummy  grenades 
as  weU  as  a  large  stock  of  items  of  per- 
sonal clothing  and  equipment,  indicate 
that  a  portion  of  this  base  area  was  used 
to  provide  refresher  militarj-  and  politi- 
cal training  to  recent  replacements  from 
North  Vietnam.  Colocated  with  the  sup- 
ply depot,  the  training  center  could  also 
readily  outfit  the  replacements  while 
providing  the  refresher  training. 

Materiel  captured  in  "The  City"  base 
complex  includes  the  following: 

Individual  weapons:  50  AK-50  rifles 
922  SKS  rifles.  36  MAS  rifles,  48  Thomp- 
son submachine  guns,  42  Chinese  Com- 
munist grease  guns,  and  13  AK-47  rifles. 
Crew-ser\-ed  weapons:  3  14.5  twin  bar- 
rel AA  guns  (complete  with  sights),  1 
20  mm  machine  gun,  15  7.62  mm  ma- 
chme  guns.  60  .30  cal  AA  machine  guns. 
6  .51  cal  AA  machine  guns  fwith  80  ex- 
tra barrels'.  40  60  mm  mortars.  6  82 
mm  mortars.  3  4.2"  mortars,  5  120  mm 
mortars.  22  RPG  rocket  launchers  8  75 
mm  recoUless  rifles,  and  33  Chinese  Com- 
munist light  machine  guns. 

Anununition :  319.000  .51  cal/12.7  mm 
ammo.  152  anti-tank  mines.  710  Chinese 
Communist  grenades,  25.200  14.5  mm  AA 
machine  gun  rounds,  411  82  mm  mortar 
rounds.  84  42"  ammo.  3.035  57  mm  re- 
coUless rifle  rounds,  127  75  mm  recoUless 
nfle  rounds.  142  B-50  rocket  rounds,  1  - 
559.000  AK-47  rounds.  1,400  rifle  gre- 
nades. 17  122  mm  rockets.  58.000  lbs.  plas- 
tic explosives,  250  cases  detonating  cord 
144,000  non-electrtc  blasting  caps  270  - 
000  ft.  Ume  fuse,  2,700  fuze  lighters  42- 


670  7.5  mm  machine  gun  rounds,  22  cases 
anti-personnel  mines,  400.000  .30  cal 
rounds,  13  107  mm  rockets,  10  85  mm 
field  gun  rounds,  780  60  mm  mortar 
rounds.  168  120  mm  mortar  rounds,  200 
electrical  blasting  caps,  and  16,920  pro- 
peUing  charges  for  120  mm  rounds. 

MisceUaneous :  2.800  rucksacks,  607 
shovels,  470  picks.  120  entrenching  tools. 
45  AK-47  magazines.  4  csises  AK-47  re- 
pair parts,  1  blow  torch,  18  cases  106  mm 
repair  kits.  500  bicycles,  2,750  bicycle 
tires,  100  pair  shoes,  75  pair  socks, 
320  mess  kits,  15  cases  122  mm  repair 
parts,  8  two-wheeled  carts,  37  gunners 
quadrants,  118  .51  cal  ammo  cans.  40 
aiming  stakes,  20  60  mm  mortar  sights. 
14  82  mm  mortar  service  kits,  20  60  mm 
mortar  service  kits.  4  82  mm  mortar 
base  plates.  2  panoramic  mortar  sights. 
3  cases  B-40  components.  25  plastic 
sheets,  3  hydraulic  test  kits.  80  batteries, 
8  field  telephones,  9  PRC-6  radios.  27 
cases  RPG-7  repair  parts,  200  lbs.  medi- 
cine, 86  cases  coagiUent  medicines,  and 
550,000  ampules. 

Pood;  30  tons  rice,  8  tons  corn.  1.100 
lbs.  salt.  10  pigs,  25  chickens,  and  50 
baby  chicks. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL\  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility  In 
facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious  crime 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  since 
Congress  has  chosen  to  retain  virtually 
exclusive  governmental  authority  witliin 
the  District. 

To  tills  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two   Drugstori:   Employcts   Robbed   op 
$2,000  AT  Bank 


An  armed  man  escaped  with  approximately 
•2.000  yesterday  afternoon  after  he  robbed 
two  drugstore  employees  who  were  deposit- 
ing the  money  in  a  downtown  Washington 
bank  branch  and  led  them  on  a  chase  through 
the  Corcoran  Art  OaUery,  police  reported. 

Thomas  M.  Harvey.  23,  and  Grant  Taylor 
employees  of  the  Drug  Fair  at  1715  Pennsvl- 
vanla  Ave.  NW.,  told  police  they  entered  the 
Rlggs  National  bank  branch  at  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Ave  at  about  1:15  p.m.  to  make  a 
deposit. 

A  man  brandishing  a  revolver  pushed 
Harvey  against  a  window,  placed  the  gun  at 
his  head  and  ordered.  "Give  me  the  money 
bag,"  according  to  police. 

After  Harvey  gave  him  the  money,  the  gun- 
man ran  from  the  bank.  Harvey  said  he  and 
Taylor  told  the  bank  guard  about  the  holdup 
then  chased  the  bandit  for  a  block  and  a 
half. 

They  told  police  they  loet  the  bandit  after 
he  entered   the   Corcoran   gallery. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday; 

■OBBXD 

High's  dairy  store,  1400  Pennsylvania  Ave 
SE.  was  held  up  by  two  youths  who  entered 
the  store  about  1:20  p.m.  Tuesday  One 
pulled  out  a  revolver  and  ordered,  "Every- 
body hold  !t."  The  gunman  then  told  two 
employees  to  put  aU  the  money  Into  a  paper 
bag.  Grabbing  the  bag,  the  pair  ran  out  of 
the  store  and  escap>ed  on  foot. 


Cornalles  Oasgon,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  10:45  p.m.  Tuesday  as  he  was  walk- 
ing at  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  22d  Street 
NE.  Four  youths  approached  Gasgon  from  the 
rear  and  one  of  them  placed  a  gun  at  his 
back.  "Give  us  your  money,"  ordered  the 
gunman  and  Gasgon  handed  the  youths  his 
cash.  The  four  then  fled  south  on  South  Da- 
kota Avenue. 

Rayfleld  C.  Blackston,  of  Washington,  a 
carrier  for  the  Evening  Star,  was  held  up 
shortly  after  8  p.m.  Monday  In  the  1400  block 
of  Delafleld  Place  NW.  Two  youths  confronted 
Blackston,  forced  him  to  hand  over  his  money 
and  collection  book,  then  ran  east  on  Dela- 
fleld Place. 

Alberta  A.  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money  about 
9:45  a.m.  by  a  man  who  approached  her  at 
12Lh  and  H  Streets  NE.  The  man  forced  her 
to  surrender  her  pocketbook  containing  the 
money,  papers  and  a  food  stamp  Identiflca- 
tlon  card. 

Rhonda  Z.  Conn,  of  Silver  Spring,  was 
robbed  of  her  money  and  a  diamond  wedding 
ring  about  5:50  p.m.  Tuesday  when  she  was 
Jostled  by  a  pickpocket  as  she  waited  for  a 
bus  In  the  1000  block  of  16th  Street  NW. 

Charles  Adams,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  11:55  p.m.  Tuesday  by  two  youths, 
one  of  th«n  brandishing  a  handgun,  who  ap- 
proached him  from  the  rear  at  32d  and 
GalnesvUle  Streets  SE.  When  the  armed 
youth  demanded  his  money,  Adams  handed 
hUn  the  bills  from  his  pockets.  The  other 
youth  then  took  his  wrlstwatch  and  fled  on 
foot  with  his  companion. 

Nathaniel  B.  Williams,  41,  was  held  up 
about  10:30  p.m.  Tuesday  by  a  young  man 
who  entered  his  car  In  the  rear  of  the  700 
block  of  Quebec  Place,  NW.,  and  asked.  "Do 
you  have  any  money?"  When  Wllll::ms  hesi- 
tated, the  man  pulled  out  a  38-caUber  pistol 
and  demanded,  "Give  me  everjthlng  you 
got."  After  Williams  gave  the  gunman  his 
wallet,  the  man  forced  him  to  surrender  his 
watch,  keys  and  registration  for  his  car.  He 
told  Williams  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  drove 
away,  heading  ean  through  an  alleyway  In 
the  middle  of  the  block. 

Daisy  Hunter,  of  35  E  St.  NW.,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  about  6:30  p.m. 
Tuesday.  A  young  woman  stopped  Miss 
Hunter  at  the  rear  of  her  building,  forced 
her  to  hand  over  her  purse  containing  the 
cash  and  ran  north  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Raymond  Jones,  of  Greenbelt,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  cash  by  two  men  who 
entered  his  car  about  11:15  pjn.  Tuesday 
when  he  stopped  for  a  traffic  light  at  14th 
and  V  Streets  NW.  One  of  them  pulled  out 
a  knlfe-llke  weapon  and  told  Jones  to  drive 
to  the  1400  block  of  Florida  Avenue  NW. 
There  the  pair  forced  Jones  to  give  them  the 
money,  then  escaped  Into  an  alley. 

Sportys  Carryout,  56  25th  PI,  NE..  was 
held  up  by  a  man  who  ent«red  the  shop 
shortly  after  10  p.m.  Tuesday  and  asked  the 
clerk  for  a  small  orange  soda.  As  he  was 
drinking  the  soda,  the  man  pulled  out  a 
dark  handgun  and  told  the  clerk.  "Put  the 
money  In  a  bag."  The  gunman  grabbed  the 
sack  full  of  cash,  fled  from  the  store  and 
boarded  a  DC.  Transit  bus  heading  west 
on  Bennlng  Road. 

Pamona  Alma  Hughes,  of  1111  1st  St,  NW,. 
was  held  up  shortly  after  1  a.m.  by  a  youth 
who  confronted  her  In  front  of  her  home. 
Holding  a  knife  at  her  throat,  he  ordered, 
"Give  it  here."  Miss  Hughes  handed  the 
youth  her  pocketbook  and  he  fled  on  foot 

Woodrow  W.  Bailey,  a  retired  Washlngto- 
nlan  was  held  up  about  11:10  p.m.  Tuesday 
at  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  P.  Street  NW,.  by 
three  youths.  One  of  them  placed  an  unlden- 
tlfled  object  at  Bailey's  back  and  warned. 
"Don't  move  or  say  anything  because  I  got 
you  covered."  The  other  youths  then  took  a 
large  amount  of  money  from  Bailey's  pockets 
and  the  trio  fled  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue. 
Eugene  Mulr.  of  HyattsvlUe.  was  held  up 
about  4:20  p.m.  Tuesday   by  a  young  man 
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wielding  a  gun  who  approached  him  In  an 
alley  In  the  200  block  of  Virginia  Avenue  SE. 
"This  is  a  gun,"  the  youth  said  as  he  placed 
the  weapon  at  Mulr's  side.  Taking  his  wallet, 
the  gunman  fled  on  foot. 

Otis  Pinch,  of  Washington,  a  taxi  driver, 
was  robbed  about  12:45  a.m.  by  a  man  who 
hailed  his  cab  at  14th  and  H  Streets  NE.  and 
asked  the  hacker  to  drive  him  to  the  3300 
block  of  Croffut  Street  SE.  At  the  dead  end. 
Pinch  stopped  the  cab  and  the  passenger 
pulled  out  a  hard  object  which  he  placed 
at  the  driver's  back.  "Okay,  this  Is  It.  Give 
me  all  the  money,  your  watch,  ring  and 
shoes. '  The  armed  man  took  the  Items  and 
fled  on  foot. 

Lawrence  Earl  Wilier,  of  Bowie,  was  robbed 
about  3:05  p.m  Tuesday  as  he  left  a  carry- 
out  shop  In  the  1600  block  of  Kenllworth 
Avenue  NE.  and  entered  his  car.  Three  men 
approached  the  driver's  side  of  the  car  and 
one  cf  them  indicated  the  gun  he  had  con- 
cealed In  a  broxn  paper  bag.  While  the  gun- 
man held  Wilier  at  bay  and  another  man 
urged.  "If  he  moves,  shoot  him.  The  other 
one  frisked  him  and  took  the  bills  from  his 
pockets.  After  grabbing  all  his  money,  the 
trio  ran  west  on  Eastern  Avenue. 

Pierre  M.  Sprey,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  was  held 
up  shortly  after  noon  Tuesday  by  three  men 
who  approached  him  in  the  1600  block  of  4th 
Street  NW.  Two  of  them  stayed  behind  Sprey 
while  the  other  man  walked  beside  him  and 
said,  "The  man  behind  you  has  a  gun"  Sprey 
said  the  man  pressed  something  at  his  back 
and,  when  he  glanced  behind  him,  he  saw  the 
man  was  armed  with  a  hookblll  knife.  The 
trio  forced  Sprey  to  hand  over  his  money, 
and  car  keys,  then  fled  east  on  M  Street. 

Katherlne  Patterfleld,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  12:30  p.m.  Tues- 
day by  two  youths  who  attacked  her  at  the 
corner  of  4th  and  Aspen  Streets  NW.  Ap- 
proaching her  from  behind,  the  youths 
knocked  Mrs  Patterfleld  to  the  ground,  caus- 
ing her  to  Injure  her  arm  as  she  fell.  The 
pair  grabbed  her  pocketbook  and  ran  west  In 
the  400  block  of  Whlttler  Street  NW. 

Joseph  Sousa.  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
Monday  morning  by  two  young  men  who  ap- 
proached him  on  the  east  side  of  Logan  Cir- 
cle, near  P  Street  NW,  One  of  them  drew  a 
.22-caliber  pistol,  pointed  it  at  Sousa  and  de- 
manded, "Give  me  the  money  you  got  in  your 
pocket."  Sousa  handed  the  men  his  bills 
and  they  fled  toward  Q  Street  NW. 

Andrea  Chavou.s.  of  Alexandria,  was  robbed 
of  her  money  and  Jewelry  about  5:55  p.m. 
Tuesday  in  the  1200  block  of  Q  Street  NW 
Two  men  drove  up  beside  her  in  an  old  car, 
got  out  and  forced  her  to  give  them  her 
pocketbook  containing  a  large  amount  of 
money,  two  rings  and  two  bank  books. 

Jerome  Russell  Williams,  of  Washington, 
was  held  up  shortly  after  7  p.m.  Sunday  as 
he  was  collecting  for  his  paper  route  in  the 
900  block  of  Eastern  Avenue  NE.  Someone  ap- 
proached him  from  behind,  placed  a  hard  ob- 
ject at  his  back  and  warned,  "Don't  move 
or  I  will  stick  It  in  you."  Another  person  re- 
moved the  bills  from  Williams'  pockets,  then 
fled  with  his  companion. 

Lucy  Mae  McGhee.  of  Mt.  Rainier,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money  about 
7:05  pm.  Tuesday  as  she  was  riding  on  a 
DC.  Transit  bus.  When  the  bus  stopped  at 
13th  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE.,  a 
youth  grabbed  her  handbag,  stepped  from 
the  rear  door  of  the  bus  and  fled  on  foot  Into 
the  1400  block  of  Saratoga  Avenue  NE.  The 
handbag,  without  the  money,  was  subse- 
quently recovered  In  the  basement  of  a  build- 
ing In  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Joe  Bradlng  Cox,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  Monday  by  a  man  who  approached 
him  in  the  700  block  of  18th  Street  NW.  and 
demanded  his  money.  When  Cox  refused  and 
began  yelling  for  help,  a  second  man  yoked 
him  and  knocked  him  to  the  ground.  Cox 
then  surrendered  his  wallet  and  the  pair 
fled  on  foot. 


Stanley  Riley,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  11:20  p.m.  Tuesday  by  an 
assailant  who  attacked  him  in  the  200  block 
of  nth  Street  NE.  After  hitting  Blley  In  the 
face  and  cutting  him  in  the  forehead,  his  at- 
tacker took  his  ring,  watch  and  wallet. 

Samson  Reld.  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  11:40  a.m.  Tuesday  near  his  home  at 
Staples  and  Neal  Streets  NE.  A  youth  display- 
ing a  gun  threatened,  "do  as  I  say  or  you  will 
die,"  and  took  the  cash  from  Reld's  pockets. 
After  removing  his  wrist  watch,  the  armed 
youth  ran  west  on  Neal  Street. 

Richard  C.  Blowe,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  shortly  after  2  a.m.  by 
three  youths  who  attacked  him  at  Florida 
Avenue  and  R  Street  NW.  After  knocking 
Blowe  to  the  ground  and  hitting  him  In  the 
face,  the  trio  removed  his  wallet  and  escaped 
into  an  alley  off  of  R  Street. 

Nathaniel  L.  Murrell  and  his  son  Larry,  of 
1034  Quebec  PI.  NW.  were  held  up  about  5 
p.m.  Tuesday  by  three  youths  who  knocked 
on  the  door  and  asked  to  see  Larry.  One  of 
them  pulled  out  a  revolver,  pointed  It  at  Mr. 
Murrell's  head  and  said.  "Take  It  easy."  The 
trio  then  entered  the  home  and  asked  where 
f):  money  was.  After  taking  the  bills  from 
Murrell's  pockets,  the  gunman  demanded 
the  rest  of  the  money.  When  Murrell  said  they 
had  none,  the  armed  youth  said,  "I'll  blow- 
Larry's  head  off."  Murrell  then  led  the  three 
upstairs  where  they  took  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  the  bedroom  and  $50  In  sliver 
half  dollars  from  the  bathroom.  After  re- 
moving a  collection  of  old  coins  and  locking 
Murrell  and  his  son  In  a  bathroom,  the  In- 
truders warned,  "If  you  come  out,  you'U  he 
shot,"  and  fled  from  the  building. 

STABBED 

Alvln  Duson.  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  stab 
wounds  he  suffered  about  9  pm.  Tuesday. 
Two  men  approached  Duson  as  he  was  walk- 
ing In  the  400  block  of  Kennedy  Street  NW. 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  left  shoulder  and 
chest  with  a  can  opener. 

ASSAtTLTED 

Melvln  S.  Goodwin,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  Injuries  he 
suffered  during  a  fight  with  two  men  about 
noon  Tuesday.  The  men  approached  Goodwin 
at  Kenllworth  and  Eastern  Avenues  NE.  and 
one  of  them  hit  him  In  the  mouth  and  head 
with  a  brick.  Goodwin  was  treated  for  lip 
and  eye  wounds  and  released. 

Wendell  A.  Smith,  of  1839  13th  St.  NW. 
was  admitted  to  Fteedmen's  Hospital  for  a 
gunshot  wound  In  his  chest.  Smith  told  po- 
lice a  man  approached  his  apartment  about 
3  a.m.  and  tired  a  shot  at  him  from  the 
doorway. 

Eric  Flemmlng,  an  eight-year-old  Alton 
Elementary  School  student,  was  admitted 
t3  DC.  General  Hospital  after  three  youths 
robbed,  stoned  and  bent  him  as  he  waited 
for  his  sister  to  walk  him  home  from  school. 
The  youths  p.pproached  Eric  en  a  street  cor- 
ner near  the  school  at  48th  and  Foote  Streets 
NE  and  dragged  him  into  a  nearby  wooded 
area.  Eric  said  the  trio  demanded  money  and 
he  gave  them  a  dime  which  was  all  he  had. 
"Is  that  all?"  the  youths  asked  and  when 
he  nodded  affirmatively,  they  picked  him  up. 
carried  him  to  a  creek  and  threw  him  in. 
As  Eric  tried  to  climb  out  of  the  creek,  the 
youths  threw  stones  at  him.  Finally  they 
allowed  him  to  crawl  back  onto  the  street 
where  they  forced  him  to  give  them  his 
shoes.  He  was  treated  at  the  hospital  for 
head  wounds  and  released. 

John  Calvin  Skinner,  of  Waishlngton.  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  for  Injuries 
he  suffered  when  he  resisted  an  attempted 
holdup  about  6:30  a.m.  Two  youths  ap- 
proached him  as  he  wels  waiting  for  a  bus 
at  14th  and  Main  Streets  SW  and  demanded 
money.  When  Skinner  replied,  "I  don't  have 
a  dime,"  and  started  to  walk  away,  the 
youths  grabbed  him.  and  pulled  out  their 


weapons,  a  knife  and  a  gun.  During  the 
ensuing  scuffle.  Skinner  was  shot  in  the  hand 
and  one  of  his  assaUante  was  stabbed  In  the 
leg. 

STOLEN 

Eight  cajses  of  whiskey  valued  at  »543.83 
were  stolen  between  12:45  and  8  a.m.  Mon- 
day from  the  Colimibla  Lodge,  1884  3d  St. 
NW.,  after  the  rear  door  was  forced  open. 

Travelers  checks  and  movie  slides  with  a 
total  value  of  $1,075,  were  stolen  between 
11  ajn.  May  27  and  8  p.m.  May  29  from 
Chrysauthl  Papastefanou,  of  Palls  Church, 
when  his  apartment  at  1426  M  St.  NW  was 
burglarized. 

Pour  typewriters,  three  projectors,  a  tape 
recorder  and  a  television  set  were  stolen  fr^m 
BurrvlUe  Elementary  School.  801  Division 
Ave.  NE..  about  11   p.m.  Saturday. 

Eight  cases  of  whiskey  and  $50  from  a 
cigarette  machine,  -with  a  total  value  of 
$711.70,  were  stolen  sometime  between  12:30 
and  3:05  a.m.  from  Arbaugh's  Restaurant. 
2606  Connecticut  Ave.  NW. 

A  Sollgor  telescope  lens  was  st-olen  from 
an  office  at  Woodrow  Wilson  high  school, 
Nebraska  Avenue  and  Albemarle  Street  NW., 
sometime  between  9:30  a.m.  May  25  and  8 
a.m.  May  26. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Uieie 
are  many  crosscurrents  of  opinion  about 
the  war  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  Some  Ameri- 
cans believe  American  participation  la 
the  war  should  be  stopped  immediately. 
Many  others  believe  that  the  war  sho'ald 
be  ended  gradually  whUe  still  other 
Americans  believe  that  we  should  use 
even  the  ultimate  weapons  if  necessary, 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  a  mUitary  victory 
at  whatever  risk  to  our  international 
situation. 

There  is.  however,  one  facet  of  the  war 
about  which  all  Americans  can  agree. 
That  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  is  grievously  wrong  in  its 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

To  date,  the  Communist  treatment  of 
prisoners  has  been  in  gross  disregard  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  the  pro- 
tection of  prisoners  of  wsir.  Tliis  con- 
vention, to  which  North  Vietnam  ac- 
ceded in  1957,  binds  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  which  ratified  it  in  1955. 

On  our  side,  every  effort  has  'ceen 
made  to  guarantee  observance  of  the 
convention,  including  thorough  investi- 
gations of  alleged  violations  and  punish- 
ment of  those  found  guUty.  At  the  same 
time,  regular  international  inspection 
has  shown  that  the  prisoners  held  by  the 
Allied  command  are  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Geneva  requirements. 

And  yet.  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
flagrantly  and  constantly  breached  this 
fundamental  rule  of  international  law, 
one  which  it  and  more  than  120  other 
nations  of  the  world  have  formaUy  ac- 
knowledged as  an  essential  minimum 
standard  of  human  decency. 

Of  the  more  than  1,500  U.S.  servicemen 
currently  listed  as  missing  In  action  in 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  and 
Laos,  some  435  are,  with  varying  degrees 
of  certainty,  believed  to  be  prisoners  of 
war. 

Basic  provision  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention which  the  enemy  forces  have 
consistently  disregarded  are:  Release  of 
sick  and  Injured  prisoners,  inspection  of 
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prison  f  aciliUes  by  a  neutral  organization 
such  as  the  International  Red  Cross, 
repilar  flow  of  mail  between  prisoners 
and  their  families.  What  is  a  special 
cruelty,  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment h£is  not  even  released  the  names  of 
men  held  prisoner. 

Propaganda  from  Hanoi  has  repeated- 
ly claimed  that  all  prisoners  are  treated 
humanely.  Yet  information  gained  from 
men  released  in  August  1969  indicates 
the  contrary.  These  men,  who  had  been 
detained  by  the  enemy  for  approximately 
2  years,  reported  long  periods  of  isola- 
tion, near-starvation  diets,  inadequate 
medical  treatment  and  many  forms  of 
physical  torture.  In  addition,  reports 
indicate  that  at  least  19  American 
prisoners  have  been  murdered  by  the 
enemy  or  allowed  to  die  from  disease  or 
malnutrition.  The  truth  or  falsity  of 
these  stories  would  be  easily  established 
by  international  inspection. 

Because  of  the  enemy's  refusal  to  pro- 
vide a  list  of  prisoners"  names,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  convention,  many 
American  wives  have  made  agonizing 
journeys  to  government  capitals  all  over 
the  world  seeking  help  to  determine 
whether  their  husbands  are  dead  or  alive. 
Some  75  wives  and  parents  have  had 
face-to-face  meetings  \^1th  North  Viet- 
namese oflBcials  in  foreign  capitals.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  heavy  enemy 
propaganda  and  to  false  promises,  made 
as  long  ago  as  last  September,  that  to 
the  near  future  they  would  be  advised  of 
the  statxis  of  their  loved  ones.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Ambassador  at  the  Paris 
negotiations  so  aptly  stated,  the  han- 
dling of  prisoners  of  war  is  "not  simply  a 
narrow  question  of  legal  obligations."  It 
is  a  question  of  himian  decency,  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  given  painful  and 
urgent  expression  by  those  asking 
whether  they  are  wives  or  widows. 

Two  of  the  three  men  released  last  Au- 
gust were  injured  at  the  time  of  their 
capture  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  convention  should  have  been  re- 
leased immediately  by  North  Vietnam. 
Yet  they  were  retained  in  captivity  for 
2  or  more  years  without  adequate  med- 
ical treatment  for  their  injuries.  Others 
were  reportedly  injured  during  their  cap- 
ture, some  more  serious  than  the  two  re- 
leased, but  efforts  to  obtain  their  release 
have  been  futile. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  public  and  con- 
gressional concern  may  awaken  world 
opinion  and  may  have  a  substantial  se- 
quential impact  on  Hanoi.  Toward  this 
end.  I  joined  34  other  Senators  some 
months  ago  in  introducing  Senate  Reso- 
lution 271.  This  measure  declares  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  be  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  should,  among 
other  steps,  provide  information  on  the 
status  of  prisoners  of  war  and  give  evi- 
dence of  their  treatment. 

More  recently,  I  joined  in  a  congres- 
sional resolution  which  designated  May  3 
as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

President  Nixon  has  given  the  prisoner 
of  war  question  special  priority  in  the 
Paris  negotiations  and  related  diplomatic 
efforts  and  I  support  him  fully  in  these 
efforts. 


No  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia  will  be  honorable  without  pro- 
viding for  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers. It  Is  imperative  that  the  Executive 
continue  to  exert  all  possible  energies 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  their  de- 
tention £ind  for  hastening  their  ultimate 
repatriation,  and  I  know  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  supports  the  Executive  in 
these  efforts.  No  action  taken  or  contem- 
plated by  the  Senate  can  be  interpreted 
as  an  acquiescence  in  their  plight,  or  as 
an  abandonment  to  their  already  un- 
fortunate fate. 


SENATOR  HANSEN  JOINS  IN 
MIDEAST  LETTER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  Record  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is 
to  be  considered  a  signer  of  the  letter 
sent  to  Secretary  Rogers  on  June  1  by 
73  Senators  concerning  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  urging  the  sale  of 
additional  jet  siircraft  to  Israel.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen) 
was  necessarily  out  of  Washington  on 
the  day  the  letter  was  sent.  Secretary 
Rogers  has  been  ofiacially  informed  that 
Senator  Hansen  is  to  be  considered  a 
signer  of  the  letter. 


Fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  have  success- 
fully slowed  the  pace  of  expansion.  As  a 
temjKJrary  consequence,  output  Is  relatively 
flat  and  unemployment  has  been  rising.  In 
this  time  of  transition,  there  Is  Inevitably  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  over  the  future  course 
of  the  economy.  .  .  Up  to  a  point,  this  un- 
certainty Is  a  healthy  development.  It  reflects 
the  success  of  the  policy  of  restraint  In  re- 
ducing. If  not  entirely  removing,  the  wide- 
spread   expectation    of    continued    inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Na- 
tion has  already  passed  through  much  of 
the  painful  adjustment  in  which  infla- 
tion continued  while  overall  business 
conditions  dipped.  What  is  more  needed 
now  than  anything  else  is  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  Nation's  business  as  usual.  Pa- 
tience will  demonstrate  that  such  a  policy 
pays  dividends. 


SENATOR  BENNETT  CALLS  FOR  PA- 
TIENCE TO  CALM  INFLATION  PSY- 
CHOSIS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charles  E.  Walker  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  stock  market  and  the 
bond  market  would  continue  depressed 
much  longer. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  him  as 
saying: 

You've  got  a  schizoid  attitude,  with  the 
bond  market  fearing  depression  and  that 
cannot  go  side  by  side  for  very  long.  My  own 
feeUng  is  that  within  a  period  of  weeks,  this 
schizoid  situation  will  be  cleared  up.  partly 
by  the  further  xinfoldlng  of  the  economic 
Indicators  and  by  the  pullout  of  troops  from 
Cambodia,  as  that  proceeds  on  schedule. 

This  is  a  succinct  appraisal.  For  too 
long  we  have  been  overly  disturbed  by 
the  stock  market  drop.  It  has  been  exag- 
gerated out  of  all  proportion — Its  effect 
on  the  economy  is  just  not  that  great. 

Monday,  appearing  at  a  luncheon  be- 
fore 350  financiers  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Budget  Director  Robert  P. 
Mayo  also  added  his  voice  of  confidence 
that  there  would  be  a  business  upturn 
in  the  second  half  of  1970.  Mr.  Mayo  told 
a  news  conference  that  he  expected  the 
gross  national  product  to  show  a  leveling 
trend  for  the  second  quarter  and  to  swing 
upward  later  in  the  year.  He  did,  how- 
ever, concede  that  the  economic  adjust- 
ments now  underway  is  taking  longer 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

I  might  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy made  much  the  same  assurance 
more  than  2  weeks  ago,  when  he  spoke 
on  May  14  in  Logan,  Utah,  at  Utah  State 
University.  He  said  then: 

This  Is  a  time  of  transition  for  the  econ- 
omy and  flnanclal  markets.  The  Inflationary 
pressures  which  built  up  so  strongly  after 
the  mld-1960'8  are  now  beginning  to  recede. 


PROGRESS  IN  COURTS  OF  LIMITED 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  had  occasion,  as  a  member  of  the 
bar  and  as  a  public  official,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  pressing  need  for  reforms  in 
judicial  procedures  at  all  levels. 

Chief  Judge  Philip  M.  Fairbanks,  of 
the  People's  Court  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  has  recently  published  a 
timely  article  on  this  subject  in  Trial. 
Entitled  "Educating  Judges  for  Courts 
of  the  Poor,"  it  highlights  current  needs 
and  recent  developments  in  training  of 
judges  in  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction. 
I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Educating  Judges  for  CotTRXS  of  th«  Poor 
Anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  at  all 
working  with  or  studying  the  lower  covirts  of 
this  country  Is  soon  struck  by  three  facta: 
( 1 )  the  complete  lack  of  any  uniform  system 
either  nationally  or.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
statewide:  (2)  the  tremendous  volume  of 
written  and  spoken  material  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  lower  courts  and  the  need  for  up- 
grading and  Improving  them;  and  (3)  how 
little  has  actually  been  done  until  very  re- 
cently to  overcome  the  deficiencies  and  weak- 
nesses of  these  courts. 

As  long  ago  as  1919,  Charles  Evans  Htighes, 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  told 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  wUl  take  care  of 
themselves.  Look  aft«r  the  courts  of  the  poor, 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  Justice." 

More  than  50  years  later,  the  courts  of  the 
poor  are  still  In  need  of  attention,  despite  re- 
cent efforts  In  many  states  to  improve  this 
system  of  Justice.  The  courts  of  limited  Juris- 
diction, while  being  the  courts  to  which 
legislative  and  public  attention  shoiild  first 
be  directed,  are,  nevertheless,  nearly  always 
last  to  receive  consideration  from  the  law- 
makers and  the  legal  profession  as  well  as  the 
lay  public — despite  contmued  lip  service  to 
the  long  recognized  need  for  reform. 

No  better  example  of  this  philosophy  exists 
than  in  the  field  of  Judicial  education.  Effec- 
tive efforts  to  train  and  educate  Judges  began 
less  than  25  years  ago,  but  except  for  one 
specialized  program  Involving  traffic  courts 
and  another  for  Juvenile  courts,  no  national 
programs  to  train  lower  court  Judges  exist 
today,  although  two  are  now  In  the  making. 
Moreover,  local  and  state  programs,  almost 
without  exception,  started  first  with  appel- 
late judges  or  trial  Judges  of  general  Juris- 
diction. 
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In  our  system  there  Is  no  way  to  train  to 
be  a  Judge.  Lawyers  do  not  take  courses  In 
Judicial  decorum,  nor  do  law  schoolT  offer 
programs  In  how  to  conduct  a  trial  or  how 
to  write  opinions.  A  few  young  lawyers  be- 
come clerks  to  sitting  Judges,  but  whether 
the  experience  thus  gained  In  the  first  year 
of  law  school  Is  of  any  assistance  10,  20  or 
even  30  years  later  on  mounting  the  bench. 
Is  open  to  question. 

The  transition  from  practicing  lawyer  to 
judge  is  a  one-day  proposition;  training 
must  come  on  the  job  and  through  experi- 
ence and  Is  not  easy.  If  an  experience  law- 
yer finds  the  change  difficult,  think  what  the 
lay  magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  peace  must 
experience.  Yet  until  recently  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  prepare  either  the  lawyer  or 
the  layman  for  his  responsibilities  as  a  Judi- 
cial officer  or  to  educate  him  after  he  dons 
his  robes. 

A  brief  summary  of  those  efforts  toward 
judicial  education  which  have  been  develop- 
ing since  the  early  1940's  might  be  useful  as 
a  background  for  the  programs  now  being 
created. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  attempt  to  bring 
judges  together  to  discuss  common  problems 
and  to  learn  new  methods  was  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Traffic  Court  Program. 
Started  In  December  of  1942,  the  program 
sought  to  Increase  respect  for  traffic  laws 
through  an  effective  system  of  traffic  courts 
and  to  assist  In  the  prevention  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents. In  Jime  of  1947,  the  first  regional 
traffic  court  conference  was  held  bringing 
together  judges,  clerks,  prosecutors,  motor 
vehicle  administrators,  police  and  Interested 
citizens.  Since  then,  110  regional  conferences 
have  been  held,  together  with  more  than  200 
state  traffic  court  conference. 

For  about  15  years  this  program  was  the 
only  one  specifically  directed  to  lower  court 
judges.  Even  so.  It  was  a  limited  program  di- 
rected to  traffic  court  problems.  It  did  not 
offer  training  in  criminal  Justice  or  civil 
litigation — to  areas  which  represent  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  caseload  of  many  lower 
courts. 

In  1956  an  annual  appellate  Judges  semi- 
nar at  the  Law  Center  of  the  New  York 
University  came  Into  being.  This  was  a  two- 
week  Intensive  full-time  school  for  judges  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal,  state  Supreme 
Covirts  and  Intermediate  appellate  courts.  It 
has  op>erated  successfully  ever  since  under 
the  sponsorship  and  guidance  of  Its  founders. 
New  York  University  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Judicial  Administration. 

As  early  as  1957  seminars  for  federal  trial 
judges  were  developed.  These  were  primari- 
ly for  new  Judges,  and  at  least  at  the  outset, 
dealt  principally  with  how  to  handle  cases 
of  extended  duration. 

In  1961  the  Alabama  Program  of  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  was  first  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Ala- 
bama State  Bar  It  started  with  a  seminar 
for  state  appellate  judges.  Eight  of  these  con- 
ferences have  now  been  held  and  the  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded  to  Include  seminars 
for  circuit  court  judges  and.  In  1968,  for 
municipal  or  lower  court  judges. 

In  1962.  the  State  of  New  York  Instituted 
a  program  for  training  all  lay  Judges  and 
magistrates  of  lower  courts  and  required 
that  they  complete  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  prior  to  assuming  their  Judicial  duties. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  program 
for  lower  court  Judges  on  a  statewide  basis 
and,  while  designed  primarily  for  lay  judges, 
became  popular  with  legally  trained  judges 
also,  leading  to  an  advanced  training  pro- 
gram in  1963. 

In  1967  California  College  of  Trial  Judges 
was  created  to  educate  and  train  Judges  of 
the  Superior  and  Municipal  Courts  of  the 
state.  This  organization  had  been  preceded 
in  1964  by  the  California  Institute  for  Munic- 
ipal and  Justice  Court  judges. 

In    1968    the   New   York   Academy   of   the 


Judiciary  of  the  City  of  New  York  came  Into 
being,  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration. 

Over  the  post  lew  years,  local  and  state 
programs  have  been  created  in  a  number  of 
states  Including  Illinois,  Colorado,  Maryland. 

No  attempt  Is  made  here  to  cover  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  for  juvenile 
courts.  This  field  is  a  specialty  and  while.  In 
the  correct  sense,  juvenile  courts  are  courts 
of  limited  Jurisdiction,  their  problems  and 
prog^rams  are  separate  from  those  of  the 
adult  criminal  and  traffic  courts.  Programs 
have  existed  since  1955  and  a  national  pro- 
gram was  Instituted  In  1961. 

All  of  these  efforts,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  Traffic  Court  Program,  the  Juvenile 
court  program  and  possibly  the  Appellate 
Judges  Seminar  at  New  York  University  are 
local  In  nature  as  opposed  to  national,  and 
prior  to  1962  were  directed  solely  to  appel- 
late Judges  and  trial  judge  of  general  juris- 
diction. 

In  1964  the  first  national  program  for  the 
training  of  trial  Judges  came  Into  being  In 
the  form  of  the  National  College  of  State 
Trial  Judges  originally  sponsored  by  the 
Amc^rlcan  Bar  Association.  This  has  been  a 
highly  successful  educational  program. 
Again  the  principal  emphasis  Is  on  Judges  of 
courts  of  general  Jurisdiction,  although  a 
few  lower  court  judges  have  attended  the 
College  In  the  past  six  years. 

The  social,  cultural  and  economic  changes 
which  have  so  rapidly  engulfed  America  In 
the  last  10  to  15  years  have  brought  with 
them  an  Increased  realization  that  our  sys- 
tem of  lower  court  justice  must  be  Improved 
and  modernized.  With  this  heightened  In- 
terest by  the  bar  and  the  public,  and  with 
the  recognition  by  the  judiciary  that  a  com- 
plete program  of  self-Improvement  at  all 
levels  Is  necessary,  attention  has  at  last  been 
turned  to  national  efforts  to  reach  Judges  of 
courts  of  limited  Jurisdiction  for  training 
and  education. 

In  March  of  1969.  the  Board  of  Gtovernors 
of  the  North  American  Judges  Association 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, decided  to  create  a  program  p>arallellng 
that  of  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
state  trial  Judges  at  the  general  jurisdiction 
level,  by  establishing  an  Institution  for  in- 
depth  education  and  training  of  lower  court 
Judges.  NAJA  Is  an  organization  about  ten 
years  old  formed  by  judges  of  courts  of 
limited  Jurisdiction  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Guam.  It  Is  not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  but  has  maintained 
a  close  although  informal  relationship  with 
that  Association's  Traffic  Court  Program  and 
with  the  American  Judicature  Society. 

Because  of  Its  independent  position, 
NAJA  represents  and  fosters  the  Interests 
of  lower  court  judges  as  no  other  group  can 
do.  and  during  its  relatively  short  career  has 
directed  Its  efforts  to  Improvement  of  Judges 
and  courts  of  first  Jurisdiction.  NAJA  also 
offers  associate  memberships  to  the  lay 
magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  country  who  wish  to  Join. 
In  this  respect  It  differs  from  the  American 
Bar  Association's  newly  created  National 
Conference  of  Special  Court  Judges  which 
restricts  membership  to  judges  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

Having  decided  to  embark  upon  a  program 
of  judicial  education,  a  committee  of  the 
NAJA  Board  of  Governors,  assisted  by  Glenn 
Winters,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  and  Douglas  Lanford, 
Director  of  the  Alabama  Program  of  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education,  put  together  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution to  provide  In-resldence  schooling  for 
the  lower  court  Judges  on  a  national  basis. 
The  program  was  presented  to  the  Annual 
Conference  of  NAJA  at  San  Francisco  In  De- 
cember of  1969  and  unanimously  endorsed 
and  adopted.  The  American  Judicature  So- 


ciety has  Joined  with  NAJA  to  cosponsor  the 
program  and  has  provided  expertise  and 
flnanclal  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
the  institution. 

The  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Con- 
tlniUng  Legal  Education  program  of  that 
state  have  offered  the  facilities  of  the  Univer. 
slty,  and  Douglas  Lanford,  director  of  that 
program,  has  accepted  the  directorship. 

As  a  result  of  this  planning  and  study,  the 
American  Academy  of  Judicial  Education  has 
been  established.  A  two-week,  in-resldence 
educational  program  will  be  offered  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  from  August  16 
through  August  28,  1970.  A  stimulating  and 
challenging  program  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sion groups  has  been  designed.  Included  are 
basic  courses  In  evidence,  problems  of  crimi- 
nal law  most  commonly  encountered,  as  well 
as  lectures  on  community  relations,  ad- 
ministrative methods  and  conduct  of  trials. 
The  Academy  will  be  open  to  judges  through- 
out the  United  States.  Tuition,  materials, 
board  and  room  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  sufficient 
financing  will  be  available  to  offer  transporta- 
tion expenses  for  a  substantial  number.  If 
not  all,  of  those  attending. 

The  long-range  program  of  the  Academy 
win  be  not  only  to  train  and  educate  in- 
dividual Judges  to  perform  their  Judicial 
functions  better,  but  also  to  encourage  them 
to  return  to  their  own  states  and  cities  to 
org^anlze  and  sponsor  seminars  and  programs 
for  Judicial  education  with  the  assistance 
and  the  direction  of  the  Academy.  This  is  an 
ambitious  objective  but  by  no  means  unat- 
tainable and  without  any  doubt  Is  long  over- 
due and  badly  needed. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  also 
embarked  upon  a  program  for  Judicial  edu- 
cation of  lower  court  Judges  but  In  a  some- 
what different  way.  An  organization  known 
as  the  National  Conference  of  Special  Court 
Judges  has  been  created  within  the  Section 
of  Judicial  Administration  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  with  the  basic  purpose  In 
mind  of  improving  the  quality  of  lower 
court  Judges  through  education  and  train- 
ing. Members  of  this  Conference  are  re- 
stricted to  lawyer-Judges  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  also 
members  of  the  Section  on  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. 

The  creation  of  this  Conference  completes 
the  group  of  Judicial  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Bar  Association,  starting 
with  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices 
through  the  appellate  and  general  Jurisdic- 
tion trial  levels  down  to  the  lower  covirts. 
The  National  Conference  of  Special  Court 
Judges  Is  approaching  the  education  of  lower 
coxirt  judicial  personnel  on  the  basis  of 
regional  or  local  seminars  and  two  are  al- 
ready planned,  one  In  San  Francisco  In 
April  and  the  other  In  Washington,  D.C.  In 
May  of  this  year. 

The  two  efforts  by  the  North  American 
Judges  Association  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  are  the  flrst  national  efforts  to 
train  lower  coin-t  judges  in  all  phases  of 
their  work.  Previous  programs  have  either 
been  local  or  statewide  except  for  the  Traf- 
flc  Court  Program.  The  tremendous  size  of 
the  field  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
Involved  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  one  group  can  do  the  whole  Job 
alone. 

NOT  coMPEnrrvE 

Therefore,  the  efforts  of  both  NAJA  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  should  be  vig- 
orously suppcwted  and  continued,  and  the 
idea  that  they  are  in  competition  one  with 
the  other  should  be  rejected.  Hopefully,  each 
program  wUl  be  eminently  successful  and 
will  lead  to  others,  all  to  the  end  that  the 
enormous  job  of  training  and  improving  the 
quality  of  lower  court  Judges  will  be  actively 
pursued.  When  one  realizes  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  lower  court  judges  In  this 
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country  still  operate  one-Judge  courts  In  lo- 
calities that  cannot  afford  or  will  not 
provide  exjjense  money  to  attend  confer- 
ences, and  that  the  turnover  In  Judicial  per- 
sonnel at  this  level  Is  extreme'.y  rapid,  the 
dlfficui:les  in  reaching  these  Judges  become 
readily  apparent.  It  is  easy  for  the  well-paid, 
ful'.y  qualified,  long-term  judges  of  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  sitting  In  multi-Judge 
courts  to  And  the  time  and  the  money  to 
travel  to  educational  seminars,  but  it  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  attract  the  lawyer  or  lay 
Justice  of  the  peice  In  the  rural  community 
who  has  a  practice  or  a  business  on  the  side, 
and  whose  coiuity  or  city  officials  have  no 
idea  of  paying  his  expenses  to  go  anywhere. 
Yet,  as  lonE;  as  he  Is  part  of  our  Judiciary,  he 
Is  the  man"  that  must  be  reached. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  can  be  no  effec- 
zl:e  program  to  oontrol  crime  In  this  country 
unless  and  until  a  major  overhaul  and  up- 
grading of  the  lower  courts  has  been 
achieved.  I  doubt  that  sny  on?  would  seri- 
ously quarrel  with  that  proposition.  It  Is, 
however,  the  old  story  of  following  words 
with  deeds,  and.  unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  done  While  substantia!  progress  has 
been  made  In  some  areas,  one  need  only  read 
Howard  James"  stinging  Indictment  of  lower 
court  Justice  in  hU  book,  The  Crisis  In  The 
Courts,  to  realize  how  bad  conditions  still  are 
in  many  cities  and  states  particularly  the 
laree  urban  areas. 

Judicial  education  Is  one  of  the  many  ways 
In  which  lower  courts  can  be  Improved,  and 
It  Is  to  everyone's  interest  to  support  fully 
any  and  all  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and 
training  of  Judges  at  the  bottom  level  of  our 
Judicial  system  who  preside  in  the  courts  of 
the  poor. 

SENATOR  ERVIN  JOINS  IN  MIDEAST 
LETTER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  >  Mr.  Symington)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Statement  or  Senator  Symington 

Mr.  President,  on  June  1  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Siai«  William  Rogers  requesting  a  meeting 
to  discuss  recent  Sortet  moves  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  urging  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  jet  aircraft  to  Israel.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  announce  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Esvin)  has 
a.£lced  to  be  considered  a  signer  of  this  letter. 
This  means  that  76  Senators  now  support  this 
effort   at  resoU-lng   this  serious  problem. 


VTETNAMIZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
key  objects  of  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
nam'zaiiin  program  is  to  allow  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  major  re- 
sponsibility for  defending  their  country. 
In  executing  the  current  Cambodian  in- 
cursion. President  N  xon  has  repoited  to 
the  Nation  that  the  performance  of  the 
ARVN  forces  was  evt n  better  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

Such  an  encouraging  report  signifies 
a  hastening  of  the  day  when  the  last 
American  leaves  Southeast  Asia. 

Importantly,  observers  outside  the  ad- 
ministration have  reached  similar  con- 
clusions. The  increasing  strength  of  the 
ARVN  forces  was  recently  discussed  in 
an  article  in  Star,  the  Simday  magazine 
m  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  the  Star's 


world-national  editor,  Robert  Pearman, 
and  published  in  the  Star  of  May  24,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Article  by  Robert  Pe.^rm.vn 

The  face  of  the  president,  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  mouth  fixed  In  the  familiar,  ezpres- 
slonleFS,  wooden  smile,  stared  down  from 
the  picture  frame  on  the  wall  high  above 
the  podium, 

A  Vietnamese  lieutenant  colonel,  starched 
and  polished,  briefed  the  visitors  In  clipped, 
harsh  bursts  of  Vietnamese,  tapping  his 
pointer  on  the  map  occasionally  for  emphasis 
and  pausing  periodically  to  allow  an  inter- 
preter to  traniilate. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen."  the  Inter- 
preter recited.  'I  am  Lieutenant  Colonel 
K!i;em.  chief  of  staff  of  the  23rd  division 
headquartered  here  In  Ban  Me  Thout." 

Snap. 

The  metal-tipped  pointer  rapped  the  sur- 
face of  the  map,  landing  squarely  on  the 
oak-leaf  shape  of  Quang  Due  province.  The 
story  came  out  In  short  staccato  bursts  like 
the  test  firing  of  a  machine  gun: 

"Mid-October  1969  .  .  .  the  Communists, 
with  a  tremendous  force  .  .  .  7.C00  men  In 
strength.  Infiltrated  from  Cambodia  and 
staged  numerous  attacks  on  the  Bu-Prang. 
Due  Lap  outposts  ...  the  battle  lasted  28 
October  1969  to  28  December  1969  and  the 
enemy  used  large  weapons  such  as  107  and 
122  mm  rockets  .  .  .  105  mm  cannon  .  .  .  120 
mm  mortars. 

"These  attacks,  however,  were  all  crushed 
by  the  23rd  Infantry  division  .  .  .  1.838  enemy 
were  killed. 

"This  victory  exemplifies  the  growth  of 
the  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) and  Its  determination  to  defeat  the 
Communists." 

The  colonel  might  have  said  more  but  did 
not.  The  Bu-Prang.  Due  Lap  battles  were 
extremely  costly  to  the  23rd  division  and 
other  South  Vietnamese  units  engaged  And 
they  were  significant  as  the  first  test  of  the 
army  which  President  Nixon  now  Insists  Is 
able  to  handle  Its  new  assignments  in  Cam- 
bodia and  later  will  be  able  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  in  spite  of  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

The  colonel  might  have  said,  but  didn't, 
that  when  the  bloody  chain  of  battles  along 
the  border  In  Quang  Due  province  was  over 
it  was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  backed 
away — retreated  across  the  border  Into  Cam- 
bodia to  reorganize  and  replenish.  The  ARVN 
had  won  the  first  test. 

In  President  Nixon's  reports  to  the  nation 
on  Indochina  he  probably  provokes  the  most 
skepticism  among  Americans  when  he  talks 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army — "We  can  say  with  confidence 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  develop  the 
capability  for  their  own  defense.  We  can  say 
with  confidence  that  all  American  combat 
forces  can  and  will  be  withdrawn.*" 

A  man  from  Johnson  County  scowls  over 
the  top  of  his  coffee  cup  and  lets  fly — "I  be- 
lieve him  Just  the  same  way  I  believed  Mc- 
Namara.  They  can't  do  It  with  all  the  weap- 
ons and  with  all  the  help  we  could  give  them. 
They  can't  ever  do  It." 

What  he  Is  expressing  In  his  frustration  Is 
that  charity  forbids  recounting  the  frequent 
past  predictions  for  the  "coming  of  age,"  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  and  when  now 
at  last  It  Is  happening  no  one  believes  It. 
Not  even  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says  that  is  true. 

It  Is  the  "cry  wolf"  story  of  1970  set  in 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  and  In  the  main 
streets  of  America. 

Long  ridiculed  and  maligned,  and  often 
with  good  reason,  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  is  now  committed  to  both  de- 
fense In  South  Vietnam  and  offense  In  Cam- 
bodia. 


Can  ARVN  eventually  do  the  entire  Job, 
releasing  all  American  combat  forces? 

Consider  the  "blnh  si,"  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldier.  He  Is  a  peasant  In  a  peasant 
army  who  probably  has  never  been  to  Saigon 
and  has  only  the  vaguest  kind  of  Idea  where 
It  Is. 

He  Is  5  feet,  3  Inches  tall,  and  weighs  98 
pounds  (you  can  put  twice  as  many  of  them 
in  a  helicopter  as  Americans).  Ready  for 
combat  he  looks  like  an  overloaded  Cub  Scout 
on  a  weekend  hike. 

He  Is  paid  $25  a  month.  He  likes  to  take  a 
nap  after  noon,  but  goes  five  days  on  23  cents 
worth  of  rice  a  day.  He  Is  asked  to  serve  in 
the  army  until  the  war  Is  over,  or  until  he 
Is  killed  or  until  he  Is  wounded  so  badly  he 
can  no  longer  he  a  soldier. 

He  knows  that  his  enemy  the  "bo  dol,"  the 
North  Vietnamese  Infantryman,  Is  considered 
by  many  as  the  best  light  infantryman  In  the 
world.  But,  says  MaJ.  Thomas  Henderson,  a 
Texan  with  seven  years  in  Vietnam:  'I 
haven't  seen  a  'blnh  si'  chicken  out  yet." 

Bu-Prang.  Due  Lap  was  the  first  t-est  of  the 
new  ARVN  and  they  met  It.  The  only  Amer- 
icans were  a  handful  of  Special  Forces  men 
and  the  regular  unit  advisers.  The  Saigon 
troops  had  American  air  and  helicopter  sup- 
port but  Vietnamese  pilots  flew  about  one- 
half  the  strikes  against  enemy  positions. 

In  recent  months  the  Fifth  ARVN  divi- 
sion, on  Its  own  since  the  ist  Infantry  divi- 
sion was  brought  back  to  Ft.  Riley,  has  had 
to  meet  the  test  In  Tay  Nlnh  province  on 
the  Cambodian  border.  When  the  9th  divi- 
sion, the  other  F^.  Riley  trained  division  sent 
to  Vietnam,  was  plucked  from  the  Mekong 
delta  and  disbanded,  the  7th  ARVN  division, 
once  referred  to  by  Saigon  wags  as  the  coup 
division,  sat  back  on  his  haunches  and 
guarded  its  perimeters.  As  the  Mandarin- 
style  commanding  general  observed,  there 
was  no  need  to  alarm  Saigon  with  high 
casualty  reports. 

The  Viet  Cong  rebuilt  In  the  7th  division 
area,  pounced  on  the  10th  regiment  of  the 
7th  at  Ben  Tre  and  nearly  annihilated  it. 
President  Thleu  found  a  division  com- 
mander. 

"He's  all  military."  says  the  American 
colonel  adviser  of  the  new  division  com- 
mander. "Not  a  political  bone  In  his  body." 

Some  South  Vietnamese  fighting  units — 
elite  Marines,  air-borne  troops  and  some  bat- 
talions of  rangers — have  long  held  the  ad- 
miration of  Americans  In  Vietnam.  So  have 
some  well-led  ARVN  divisions — the  Ist  In 
the  far  north,  the  21st  at  Bac  Lieu. 

Oen.  Crelghton  Abrams.  the  commander  of 
U.S.  forces,  calls  the  ARVN  1st  one  of  the 
finest  divisions  to  take  to  the  field  of  battle. 
The  enemy  who  are  in  the  ultimate  position 
to  Judge,  call  Its  commander.  MaJ.  Gen.  Ngo 
Quang  Truong.  39,  the  best  division  com- 
mander In  Vietnam. 

The  Hac  Bao,  the  Black  Panther  assault 
company  of  the  1st,  held  the  Hue  airfield 
against  a  North  Vietnamese  battalion  In  the 
Tet  offensive  and  later  emerged  victorious 
from  a  72-hour  battle  with  overwhelming 
enemy  forces  with  only  19  of  Its  240  men 
alive.  The  Hac  Bao  were  the  first  friendly 
force  to  re-enter  the  Hue  Citadel,  captured 
by  the  Communists  during  the  Tet  offensive. 

Other  ARVN  units  are  and  have  been  less 
illustrious.  Until  about  a  year  ago  the  Joint 
General  Staff  In  Saigon  candidly  conceded 
that  the  ARVN  25th  was  probably  "the  worst 
division  ever  to  enter  any  battlefield  east  of 
Suez."  The  25th  operated  In  the  tradition  of 
the  Oriental  war  lord — hold  strong  fortified 
positions  and  do  not  expend  equipment  and 
manpower  In  combat. 

I  once  met  a  rough-tough  U.S.  Army  ranger 
major  who  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  ARVN 
In  those  days,  who  calculated  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  was  a  "Russian  Army 
Day."  On  Russian  Anny  Day.  as  he  outlined 
It,  every  month  an  adviser  would  be  given 
a  .45-automatlc  with  a  full  clip  of  ammuni- 


tion and  license  to  eliminate  all  of  the  In- 
competent officers. 

Over  the  last  few  months  President  Thleu 
has  quietly  conducted  his  own  style  of  "Rus- 
sian Army  Day,"  without  such  extreme  meas- 
ures as  the  American  major  Jokingly  sug- 
gested. Thleu  and  Thleu  alone  appoints  the 
army  corps  and  division  commanders  and 
the  military  province  chiefs.  And  one  by  one 
those  who  held  their  Jobs  from  politics  and 
money  have  been  reassigned.  New  officers, 
proven  battle  leaders,  got  the  jobs. 

What  made  the  ARVN  so  bad  and  what 
now  makes  It  better? 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  was  born  In  a  kind  of  deceit  and  be- 
trayed at  Geneva.  The  French  had  enlisted 
some  Vietnamese  battalions,  mostly  Catholics 
and  southerners,  to  fight  on  their  side 
against  the  Viet  Mlnh.  Early  in  the  war.  In 
1948,  It  officially  became  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  became  more  and 
more  costly  the  French  Inveigled  the  Viet- 
namese to  form  more  and  more  battalions  to 
fight  with  the  French  Union  forces. 

But  at  Geneva  the  French  cast  their  Viet- 
namese allies  aside,  did  not  consult  them 
In  the  negotiations,  and  finally  signed  a 
cease-fire  without  their  approval  and  their 
signature. 

No  signature  was  necessary,  for  at  this 
point  the  national  army  was  still  under 
French  command. 

The  South  Vietnamese  negotiating  team 
cabled  Saigon  offering  to  resign. 

"We  have  totally  failed  In  our  mission," 
they  told  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

Out  of  these  ashes  Diem  with  much  Ameri- 
can advice  and  assistance  began  to  fashion 
his  army.  It  was  shaped  ot  meet  a  conven- 
tional thrust  from  the  north,  like  the  attack 
across  the  38th  parallel  In  Korea.  The  guer- 
rilla war  caught  It  clumsy  and  roadbound. 

In  January,  1963,  In  the  northern  Mekong 
delta  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  hiding  In  a  tiny 
palm-fringed  hamlet  named  Ap  Bac,  fought 
off  an  attack  by  a  dozen  Saigon  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  shot  down  five  helicop- 
ters. It  was  obvious  that  the  Insurgency  In 
the  South,  rising  since  1956,  had  become  dan- 
gerous and  that  ARVN  was  extremely  vulner- 
able. 

Beset  by  political  uncertainties,  lacking 
leadership,  and  seldom  with  any  real  will 
to  fight,  ARVN  was  pummeled  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  Increasing  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese infiltrators,  and  by  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1964-65  had  abandoned  much  of 
the  countryside,  barricading  Itself  in  the 
cities   and    fortified   compounds. 

Then  came  1966 — the  first  big  year  of 
the  Hawk — and  the  Initial  waves  of  a  tide 
of  Americans.  The  American  fighting  man 
walked  Into  Vietnam  with  all  of  the  con- 
fidence of  a  nation  certain  that  100,000  of  Its 
best  men  could  quickly  turn  the  balance  In 
a  war  against  a  rag  tag  peasant  army. 

Coming  operations  were  often  carefully 
shielded  from  our  Vietnamese  allies  for  fear 
of  security  leaks,  deception  and  ambush, 

ARVN,  m  effect,  was  told  to  stay  out  of 
the  way  while  we  finished  the  Job.  In  1985 
more  than  9,000  Saigon  soldiers  were  listed 
as  missing  In  action.  They  bad  found  their 
way  out  of  the  war. 

Finally  in  1967  came  the  umpteenth  new 
Pacification  program  and  the  "bench  sitting" 
was  formalized.  It  was  announced  policy  the 
American  tr(X)ps  would  fight  the  growing 
members  of  North  Vietnamese  army  and  main 
force  Viet  Cong  units  while  ARVN  guarded 
the  pacification  teams  working  In  the  vil- 
lages. 

How  well  this  was  working  never  was  fully 
tested.  The  RD  teams  (Revolutionary  De- 
velopment) were  suffering  heavy  casualties 
at  first,  but  before  any  conclusive  evidence 
could  be  drawn  came  Tet  In  1968. 

The  enemy  hurled  84.000  troops  In  a  gen- 
eral offensive  that  stretched  from  one  tip  of 
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Vietnam  to  the  other  and  drove  deepest  Into 
Hue  and  Saigon. 

It  was  the  turning  point  for  South  Viet- 
nam's army.  Now  they  saw  that  all  the 
Americans  with  all  their  equipment  could 
not  or  had  not  kept  the  enemy  from  launch- 
ing an  attack  no  one  thought  possible.  Now 
he  was  in  Ben  Tre  and  My  Tho  and  Plelku 
and  Ban  Me  Thout,  In  the  ancient  Citadel 
in  Hue  and  in  Saigon  and  Cholon  Itself.  The 
Phu  Tho  race  track  where  Idle  ARVN  officers 
dallied  at  the  betting  windows  on  weekends 
was  suddenly,  overnight,  the  enemy  command 
post. 

Some  American  units  were  engaged,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  Job  of  clearing  the  cities 
fell  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Elalf  of  the 
North  Vietnamese- Viet  Cong  attacking  force 
was  killed.  20.300  by  the  Vienamese,  18,581 
by  the  Americans  and  other  allies. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  President  Thleu 
put  the  country  on  full  mobilization  for  the 
first  time  in  two  decades  of  war.  Before  the 
summer  was  out  he  had  added  220,000  to  the 
armed  forces,  161.000  had  volunteered.  More 
than  3  million  people  in  the  countryside  put 
their  very  lives  on  the  line  by  signing  up 
to  defend  their  communities,  passing  a  single 
weapon  from  guard  to  guard. 

In  Hue,  breeding  ground  of  Buddhist  dis- 
content and  a  city  almost  totally  alienated 
from  Saigon  before  Tet,  today  18,000  civilians 
stand  guard,  three  shifts  a  day.  In  Saigon, 
once  the  city  that  simply  removed  Itself 
from  the  rigors  of  war,  there  are  trained  civil 
defense   units  active  on  every  block. 

When  the  President  started  ordering  Amer- 
ican divisions  home  the  ARVN  troops  were 
sent  to  face  the  enemy  where  the  danger  was 
highest  .  .  ,  m  the  north  near  the  DMZ,  and 
In  Cambodia.  Some  Vietnamese  division  com- 
manders said  the  Americans  were  pushing 
too  fast,  expecting  too  much.  But  the  trans- 
formation went  on.  Last  year  9,414  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  Vietnam.  Saigon  forces 
lost  21,833. 

What  do  the  Americans  who  work  with 
the  ARVN  really  think  about  its  ability  to 
do  what  President  Nixon  says? 

"As  things  are  now  the  ARVN  can  handle 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,"  says  Col. 
Maurice  Price,  adviser  to  a  regiment  of  the 
5th  division,  the  replacement  for  the  Big 
Red  One. 

Colonel  Price  made  It  clear,  however,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  could  not  deal  with  a  major 
emergency  beyond  the  scope  of  Its  previous 
commitments. 

Others  say  the  same  thing  less  categori- 
cally, believing  that  South  Vietnam  will  need 
American  helicopter,  air  and  some  logistical 
support  for  another  two  or  three  years,  but 
after  that  can  probably  handle  North  Viet- 
nam's best  on  Its  own. 

No  one  sees  a  miracle.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  and  other  fighting  forces  they  know 
win.  In  the  coming  months,  probably  face 
defeats,  lose  bases  and  defended  positions 
and  on  occasion  perform  In  the  manner 
which  most  Americans  over  here  have  come 
to  expect.  But  In  the  long  pull  they  are 
banking  on  the  new  ARVN,  they  are  count- 
ing on  the  "blnh  si,"  and  a  people  who  have 
somehow  now  endured  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  war  and  still  have  the  will  to  go  on 
with  this  one  whether  the  Americans  go 
home  or  not. 

President  Nixon  told  the  nation  on  April  20 
that  American  casualties  In  Vietnam  had 
reached  the  lowest  point  In  five  years.  The 
following  table  reflects  the  rising  South  Viet- 
namese effort. 


1st  quarter  of  year 


Estimated 

U.S.  battle     SVN  battle  enemy  battle 

deaths  deaths  deaths 


1968  (Tet  onensive). 

1969 

1970(thru  April V)'! 


4,869 
3,184 
1,246 


10,500 
5,922 
5,044 


72,455 
44,846 

28. 350+ 


JET  FIGHTERS  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosigner  of  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers,  requesting  favor- 
able action  on  Israel's  request  to  pur- 
chase jet  fighters  from  the  United  States. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
column  recently  written  by  Roscoe  and 
Geoffrey  Drummond,  in  which  they  dis- 
cuss the  Mideast  balance  of  power.  They 
have  presented  some  very  sound  points 
in  favor  of  this  type  of  noncombat  sup- 
port for  our  allies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn, "Mideast  Is  Nixon's  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,"  from  Today's  Chicago,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mideast  Is  Nixon's  C^uban  Missile  Crisis 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  bold  ac- 
tion In  Cambodia  needs  to  be  followed  by 
bold  action  In  the  mideast — for  the  same 
purposes :  There  Is  strong  interaction  between 
the  two. 

What's  happening  in  Indochina  Is  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States. 

What's  happening  in  the  middle  east  Is 
vital  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  soviet  chal- 
lenge to  the  survival  of  Israel  unmet,  because 
It  wotild  Invite  massive  expansion  of  soviet 
power  and  risk  an  unwanted  war  which  could 
engulf  both  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Moscow  has  to  be  shown  that  further  soviet 
brinkmanship  In  the  middle  east  Is  perilous 
and  cannot  be  safely  employed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  States  is  In  a  mood 
to  abandon  Its  resjjonslblUty  for  peace  almost 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Expecting  that  the  United  States  Is  too 
divided  and  distracted  to  react,  here  Is  what 
Moscow  Is  now  doing: 

It  Is  taking  over  the  defense  of  the  bulk  of 
Egyptian  air  space  with  soviet  arms  and 
soviet  personnel.  It  Is  manning  the  newly 
Installed  soviet  SAM  sites  with  soviet  tech- 
nicians. It  is  supplying  the  experts  to  handle 
the  control  towers  and  deep  radar  and  It  is 
providing  soviet  pilots  to  fly  soviet  planes. 
In  part  to  free  Egyptian  forces  to  expand 
their  war  against  Israel. 

Its  purposes  are  evident. 

It  aims  to  erase  totally  United  States  In- 
fluence in  the  middle  east.  It  alms  to  estab- 
lish the  Soviet  Union  as  the  dominating  all- 
powerful  force  m  the  Moslem  world. 

Its  strategic  aim  Is  to  reopen  the  Suez 
canal  so  soviet  ships  and  arms  can  move 
easier  and  faster  to  all  of  southeast  Asia, 
where  Its  goal  Is  soviet  dominance. 

To  all  of  these  ends,  it  Is  apparently  willing 
to  go  Just  as  far  as  It  can  without  rousing 
the  United  States  to  any  effective  counter- 
action. 

The  Kremlin  Is  now  confronting  President 
Nixon  with  the  equivalent  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  with  which  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
confronted  President  Kennedy  In  1962.  This 
Is  Nixon's  middle  eastern  In  "Cuban  crisis" 
and  It  rests  on  the  calculation  that  be  will 
blink  and  look  away. 

We  doubt  that  Richard  Nixon  will  do  so. 
He  gave  the  reason  for  not  doing  so  In  his 
address  on  Cambodia: 

"If,  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  United 
States  acts  like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant,  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  and  anarchy  will 
threaten  free  nations  and  free  Institutions 
thruout  the  world." 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Will  warn  the  Russians  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  leave  Israel  exposed  to  mounting 
Russian  military  power  In  Egypt. 
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win  Implement  that  warning  by  meeting 
Israels  request  to  buy  United  Stat«s  Jet 
fighters  to  counter  the  soviet  threat. 

The  United  States  refrained  from  provid- 
ing these  planes  a  few  weeks  ago.  hoping  otir 
restraint  would  be  matched  by  soviet  re- 
straint. It  wasn't.  Mr.  Nixon  then  felt  the 
superior  skill  of  Israeli  pilots  against  su- 
perior numbers  kept  the  balance  of  air  power 
at  least  equal.  Now  Moscow  Is  upsetting  that 
balance  by  manning  soviet  planes  with  skilled 
soviet  pilots. 

Israel  Is  the  perfect  application  of  the 
Nlion  doctrine — that  short  of  combat  aid, 
The  United  States  will  help  others  to  help 
themselves.  Here  Is  an  Independent,  demo- 
cratic nation,  created  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, determined  and  able  to  defend  Itself 
If  we  will  supply  some  of  the  means.  It  has 
never  asked  for  and  doesn't  want  a  single 
foreign  soldier  to  help. 

The  United  States  will  be  defending  Its 
own  security  by  helping  Israel  to  defend  Its 
own  survival. 


I 


CENTERS    tTNTOtrCHED 


THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Baltimore  Sun  published  a 
perceptive  and  eloquent  article,  written 
by  Wallace  Carroll,  about  the  war  in  In- 
dochina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follows: 

tNDOcHifiA   Strite  Has  Warped  Oxtk  Ideals, 

Lrr  Reds   Into  MmoLE  East 

(By  Wallace  Carroll) 

For  16  years  we  Americans  have  been  try- 
ing to  save  South  Vietnam.  Now  It  Is  time  to 
>ave  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  wsu-s  confuse,  and  the  war  Ln  Vietnam 
aas  confused  our  minds  and  purposes  more 
than  most.  But  If  we  stand  back  a  moment 
uid  Ignore  the  angry  clamor  at  home  and 
ibroad,  we  should  be  able  to  establish  two 
useful  truths; 

1  The  United  States  Is  not  losing  the  war 
Ln  Vietnam. 

2.  What  we  are  losing  Is  something  more 
serious  than  the  loss  of  any  war  or  terri- 
tory It  Is  the  soul  of  America  that  Is  being 
;ost  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  save  the  soul  of  America 

This  axes  our  purpose.  Now  what  must 
ve  do?  Let  us  begin  by  cutting  through  the 
onderbrush  of  myth,  ^oganeerlng  and  emo- 
Jonal  catchwords  that  will  otherwise  keep 
LIS  from  reaching  any  wise  solution  to  our 
Vietnam  problem. 

The  most  {lerslstent  myth  of  all  Is  that 
;he  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  do-or-dle  struggle 
vlth  "world  communism" — that  If  we  falter 
XI  Southeast  Asia,  the  balance  of  power  in 
;he  world  could  shift  heavily  against  us. 

Why  Is  this  a  myth? 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the 
■eality  of  power — the  ability  of  a  nation  to 
xintrol  or  precipitate  events  beyond  Its  own 
x>rders. 

Among  the  Communist  nations  there  are 
:wo  great  concentrations  of  power,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China.  No 
Imencan  who  has  read  his  history  will  un- 
lerestlmate  the  hostility  of  these  two  power 
centers  to  the  United  States.  This  hostility 
s  heavily  documented  by  50  years  of  words 
md  acts.  And  today,  if  you  talk  to  an  Amer- 
can  ambassador  or  intelligence  agent  In 
my  part  of  the  world,  he  will  tell  you  that 
:he  local  operatives  of  the  Russians  and 
:^lnese,  though  they  may  not  be  on  speak- 
ing terms,  are  vying  with  e«u:h  other  In  the 
lamage  they  can  do  to  American  influence 
ind  prestige. 


Any  prudent  American  must  therefore 
want  bis  country  to  maintain  Its  present 
margin  of  superiority — Its  deterrent  capa- 
bility— over  these  two  hostile  power  centers, 
and  particularly  over  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
why  should  the  United  States  stop  smiting 
the  Communists  In  Vietnam? 

It  takes  no  special  Insight  to  see  that,  de- 
spite all  we  have  done  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
left,  the  two  big  hostile  power  centers  com- 
pletely untouched.  For  16  years  we  have  been 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  with  money 
and  brains.  For  the  past  Ave  years  we  our- 
selves have  made  appalling  sacrifices  In  blood, 
money,  prestige  and  internal  peace  and  se- 
curity. Yet  for  all  this,  we  have  yet  to  singe 
the  whiskers  of  a  single  commissar  In  Mos- 
cow or  Peking. 

During  these  past  five  years  our  first 
team — the  best  of  our  fighting  men — has 
been  bogged  down  In  a  grinding  struggle  with 
what  is  not  even  the  fourth  team  of  the 
Communist  side. 

During  these  five  years  two  presidents, 
with  all  the  military  and  civilian  brains  at 
their  command,  have  spent  fretful  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  absorbed  by 
this  dirty  little  war.  And  during  all  this  time 
the  big  rascals  In  Moscow  and  Peking  have 
been  sitting  back  comfortably  and  laughing 
at  us. 

Dxiring  those  same  five  years  (as  we  shall 
see  In  a  moment ) ,  the  Soviet  Union  espe- 
cially has  been  able  to  project  its  power  and 
influence  into  parts  of  the  world  that  really 
weigh  heavily  in  the  strategic  balance — areas 
that  are  much  more  vital  to  the  United 
States  than  South  Vietnam.  And  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  disastrous — yes  disas- 
trous— loss  of  prestige  and  influence  In  those 
areas 

The  net  effect,  then,  of  the  Vietnam  war 
to  date  on  the  world  power  situation  has 
been  to  enhance  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist side  and  weaken  our  own. 

But  suppose  that  the  United  States  per- 
sists in  Vietnam.  Suppose  that  we  go  on 
fighting  for  another  10  years  until  the  last 
little  man  In  black  pajamas  has  been  run 
to  earth.  Won't  that  change  the  world 
equation? 

a  stra'tegic  backwater 

No,  It  will  not.  The  centers  of  power  In 
Moscow  and  Peking  will  remain  untouched. 
And  our  resources  will  only  be  squandered 
further  in  what  is  no  more  than  a  strategic 
backwater. 

Consequently,  if  we  are  really  alarmed 
by  the  growth  of  Communist  power  in  the 
world.  It  would  make  much  more  sense  to 
put  our  resources  where  they  can  count  In 
the  balance.  We  would  do  l)€tter,  for  exam- 
ple, to  put  $10  bUllon  Into  an  anU-balilstic 
missile  system  that  would  help  maintain  our 
deterrent  capabUlty  over  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  than  to  put  another  $100  bil- 
lion Into  Vietnam.  (We  could  do  even  bet- 
ter by  putting  more  money  into  our  cities, 
schools,  hospitals  and  antl-p>ollutlon  pro- 
grams, but  we  are  only  concerned  at  the  mo- 
ment with  the  power  relationships  outside 
our  borders).  Yet  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
waste  our  substance  in  Vietnam,  Congress 
and  the  taxpayer  wUl  be  reluctant  to  spend 
adequate  amounts  on  our  truly  vital  needs. 

In  sum,  the  continuance  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  all  gain  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  all  loss  for  the  United 
States. 

But  other  myths  and  catchwords  persist. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  we  cannot  end 
this  war  in  Vietnam  short  of  military  victory 
without  losing  our  "national  honor." 

Certainly  every  American  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  honor  of  his  country,  so  let 
us  examine  this  argument. 

American  aid  to  Vietnam  does  not  derive 
from  a  treaty  negotiated  between  the  two 
governments  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 


Senate.  It  all  stems  from  a  letter  sent  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  October  24,  1964, 
to  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  that 
letter  President  Elsenhower  simply  promised 
"assistance"  to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
neun;  In  return  the  United  States  expected 
South  Vietnam  to  undertake  "needed  re- 
forms." 

Now,  President  Elsenhower's  pledge  of  as- 
sistance did  not  mean  that  Americans  would 
fight  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  no  fighting  men 
were  sent  for  the  next  10  years.  The  letter 
simply  meant  that  the  United  States  would 
send  military  and  civilian  advisers,  war  ma- 
terials and  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

On  the  Vietnamese  side  neither  Mr.  Diem 
nor  any  of  his  successors  ever  took  the  prom- 
ised reforms  seriously.  To  this  day  succes- 
sive Vietnamese  governments  have  done 
very  little  to  buUd  a  solid  base  of  support 
among  their  people. 

THE   41,000   AMERICANS   Kn.LEO 

On  the  American  side,  however,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's promise  has  Ijeen  fulfilled  many 
thousand  times  over: 

1.  Forty-one  thousand  Americans  liave 
given  their  lives.  Another  285.000  have  been 
maimed  or  scarred.  And  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  have  Interrupted  their  careers 
and  left  their  homes  and  families  to  fight  for 
a  country  from  which  we  can  never  expect 
any  material  return  or  even  gratitude. 

2.  The  United  States  has  spent  $100  bil- 
lion in  the  war.  And  it  is  continuing  to 
spend  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $25  billion  a  year. 

3.  This  vast  expenditure  has  aggravated  a 
ruinous  inflation  that  eats  up  the  earning 
power  and  savings  of  every  family  in  Amer- 
ica. 

4.  This  same  expendittire  has  deprived  our 
schools,  hospitals,  welfare  services  and  other 
programs  of  the  funds  they  \xrgently  need 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  our  own 
people. 

5.  Oni  effort  to  help  Vietnam  has  caused 
political  and  social  strains  such  as  this  na- 
tion has  not  experienced  In  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. It  has  set  generation  against  genera- 
tion. It  has  brought  two  presidents  into  a 
constitutional  conflict  with  Congress.  It  has. 
Indeed,  ground  up  one  President  and  now 
threatens  to  grind  up  another. 

What  more  must  we  do?  Clearly  the  "na- 
tional honor"  argument  is  a  hollow  one,  and 
no  responsible  American  should  give  It 
currency. 

Still,  we  are  told.  If  we  leave  Vietnam  with- 
out "victory"  our  allies  will  never  trust  ua 
again. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must 
admit  that  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
make  shake  our  allies  in  that  part  of  the 
world — particularly  Thailand,  Nationalist 
China  and  the  Phillpplnea. 

But  alliances  must  be  based  on  realities, 
and  the  leaders  of  these  countries  must  face 
the  reality  that  the  United  States  will  never 
again  fight  anyone's  battles  the  way  it  has 
fought  the  battles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  withdrawal  would  therefore  give  the 
governments  of  these  allies  a  healthy  and 
needed  Jolt.  It  would  tell  them,  in  effect,  to 
hitch  up  their  britches,  make  the  kind  of 
reforms  that  the  Vietnamese  have  failed  to 
make,  win  the  confidence  of  their  people  and 
be  solved  to  fight  their  own  battles  against 
internal  and  external  enemies. 

MORE    POTENT    ALXIES 

Given  such  energetic  measures  of  self-help 
these  governments  might  then  expect  ad- 
vice, military  supplies,  economic  assistance 
and  only  such  additional  help  as  a  touchy 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  give  under  o\ir 
constitutional  procedures. 

But  there  are  other  more  potent  allies,  no- 
tably in  Western  Europe.  There  we  find  the 
second  great  power  concentration  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  In  this  power  complex, 
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symbolized  by  the  NATO  alliance,  our  ob- 
session with  Vietnam  and  our  neglect  of 
Europ>e  have  been  resented  and  deplored 
by  the  civil  and  military  leaders. 

In  this  area,  which  is  the  prime  battle- 
ground of  the  Cold  War,  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  bring  one  spontaneous 
cheer:  "Thank  God  the  Americans  have  come 
to  their  senses." 

On  balance,  then,  our  alliances  would  be 
strengthened  and  our  leadership  enhanced 
by  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

There  remains  one  of  the  most  hoary  and 
seductive  catchwords  of  the  lot — "the  falling 
domino  theory."  If  South  Vietnam  falls  to 
communism  (so  the  theory  goes).  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand  and  Malaysia  will  inevitably 
follow. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  this  theory  is  100  per  cent  correct — that 
all  these  nations  will  slip  Into  the  embrace 
of  their  big  neighbor,  Communist  China. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  world 
power  equation? 

Power  In  the  modern  world  Is  determined 
largely  by  industrial  production  and  tech- 
nological skills.  A  rough  index  to  this  kind 
of  power  is  a  nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct— its  annual  output  of  goods  and  services. 

The  World  Bank  puts  the  gross  national 
product  of  South  Vietnam  at  a  little  less 
than  $2  billion.  Tor  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  is  about  $19  billion. 

(The  gross  national  product  of  Maryland 
In  1969  was  $16.3  billion.) 

The  output  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand  and  Malaysia  combined  Is 
barely  $11  billion.  Compare  this  with  little 
Belgium,  which  alone  has  a  gross  national 
product  of  about  $22  billion. 

It  follows  that  If  these  five  Asian  coun- 
tries Joined  up  with  China  lock,  stock  and 
becm-sprouts,  the  effect  on  the  world  bal- 
ance would  be  negligible. 

As  we  know  too  well,  the  p)eople  of  these 
countries  can  make  life  miserable  for  an  in- 
truder. But  for  the  rest  of  this  century  they 
will  not  be  able  to  project  power — military, 
economic  or  political — beyond  their  borders 
in  ways  that  might  shape  events  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  world,  however, 
where  the  domino  theory  Is  working  with 
ominous  accuracy — and  working  relentlessly 
against  us.  This  area  is  not  a  strategic  back- 
water, an  economic  cipher,  like  Southeast 
Asia;  it  is  an  area  of  prime  strategic  Impor- 
tance in  the  world  jxjwer  equation. 

MmEAST    A    KEY    AREA 

The  land,  sea  and  air  communications  of 
three  continents  and  the  oil  pipelines  that 
Xeed  an  even  wider  area  traverse  the  Middle 
East. 

This  region  now  leads  the  world  In  oil 
production.  The  output  of  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  Gulf  alone  Is  10  million 
bairels  a  day  compared  with  8.8  million  bar- 
rels in  the  United  States. 

This  oil  is  wealth  and  power.  The  U.S. 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  run  on  Persian  Oulf 
oil.  So  do  the  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  in  West- 
em  Europe.  For  the  latter  reason,  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  has  been  called  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  NATO  alliance. 

In  addition.  Western  Europe  gets  three- 
fourths  of  Its  non-military  oil  supplies  from 
the  gulf.  And  Persian  Oulf  oil  flows  eastward 
to  fuel  the  economy  of  Japan,  the  second 
leading  industrial  power  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  as  well  as  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  most  of  the  countries  of  South 
Asia. 

It  follows  that  any  serious  laterruption  of 
the  oil  flow  from  this  region  could  cause 
economic  disruption  from  London  to  Tokyo 
and  hampter  the  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  from  Britain  to 
the  Sea  of  Japan. 

With  this  background,  let  us  see  what  has 
happened  since  the  United  States  decided 
that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  Viet- 


nam. The  map  shows  how  the  domlnoe  have 
fallen. 

Start  with  Iraq  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Arab  world.  Iraq  Is  rich  In  oil  and  it  leads 
to  the  still  richer  oil-producing  sheikdoms  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Bear  in  mind  that  for 
more  than  a  century,  czars  and  commissars 
have  schemed  to  gain  access  to  the  gulf.) 
Iraq,  like  most  of  other  Arab  countries,  has 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Its  government  is  fanatically  anti- 
American  and  up  to  its  neck  in  Soviet  ad- 
visers. Its  armed  forces  are  equipped  and 
trained  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  the  west,  commanding  an  important 
stretch  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  is  Syria. 
Same  story  here.  The  government  is  satu- 
rated with  Soviet  influence,  the  armed  forces 
equipped  and  trained  by  the  Russians. 

IN    HOCK   TO   RUSSIA 

Now  Jump  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  is  a  country  In  hock  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  now  said  to  be  as  many  as  10,000 
Soviet  "advisers"  In  that  country.  Among 
them  are  more  than  100  Soviet  fighter  pilots. 

Next  to  the  west  Is  Libya.  Only  a  year  ago 
Its  government  was  pro-Western.  Now  a  new 
military  dictatorship,  like  those  in  other 
Arab  countries,  is  flirting  ominously  with 
Egypt  and  the  Russians.  The  British  have 
been  forced  out  of  their  bases  at  Tobruk  and 
El  Adem;  the  United  States  Is  being  forced 
to  withdraw  from  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base, 
our  last  remaining  military  installation  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Farther  to  the  west  (skipping  Tunisia, 
which  remains  friendly  to  the  U.S.)  is  Algeria. 
Its  government  is  so  close  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  permitted  only  Russian  accounts  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1968.  The  armed  forces  are  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  Russians. 

Let  us  pause  here  In  our  map-reading  long 
enough  to  make  a  point.  If  anyone  thinks 
these  vast  Soviet  investments  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  countries  are 
aimed  against  Israel,  he  should  have  his  head 
examined.  They  are  aimed  against  us — 
against  us  and  our  allies. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  British 
kept  the  Russians  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Only  Ave  years  ago  this  vast  sea  was  an 
American  lake.  Now  most  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  littoral  are  dyed  a  deep  pink.  A 
Soviet  fleet  sails  the  blue  waters,  using 
former  British  and  French  naval  bases  that 
are  denied  to  the  American  Navy. 

The  Russians  are  well  on  their  way  to 
achieving  their  strategic  objective:  to  make 
It  impossible  for  American  sea  and  air  jKJwer 
to  operate  in  this  area  and  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can political  Influence  as  well. 

Now  look  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  link  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
when  the  Suez  Canal  is  open.  The  Red  Sea 
is  becoming  a  very  red  sea  indeed.  On  the 
western  shore  are  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Sudan.  The  latter,  like  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  has  a  pro-Soviet  government 
and  Soviet- trained  armed  forces.  On  the  east- 
ern shore,  commanding  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
the  South  Yemen  Republic  and  Yemen.  Both 
are  armed  by  the  Russians  and  are  overrun 
with  Soviet  advisers. 

Jtist  to  sew  things  up,  the  Soviets  have 
equipped  and  trained  the  armed  forces  of 
Somalia,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula 
where  Africa  juts  out  to  form  the  Oulf  of 
Aden. 

There  remains  the  Persian  Oulf  itself.  For 
more  than  century,  the  British,  who  were 
masters  there,  would  not  let  a  Russian  poke 
his  nose  Into  these  sheikdoms.  But  now  the 
British  are  leaving — their  small  air,  ground 
and  naval  forces  will  be  entirely  out  of  the 
gulf  next  year. 

"COURTKST    CAIXS" 

Already  the  Russians  have  sent  warships 
on  "courtesy  calls'  to  the  gulf  ports. 


When  the  Suez  Canal  is  again  open,  Soviet 
vessels  from  the  Black  Sea  will  be  able  to 
sail  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden,  the  old  British 
base  which  the  obliging  South  Yemen  gov- 
ernment has  made  available  to  them.  Prom 
Aden  they  will  be  able  to  patrol  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  win. 

All  of  this  Soviet  maneuvering,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
makes  up  the  boldest  power  play  of  the  entire 
Cold  War  (which  has  not  come  to  an  end,  by 
the  way,  no  matter  what  some  of  our  eminent 
scholars  may  say) . 

If  this  power  play  succeeds — and  It  is  far 
on  its  way  to  success — the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  able  at  a  given  moment  to  slow  down  in- 
dustry from  Western  Europe  to  Japan  and 
put  a  crimp  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  NATO  partners. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  worst  example  of 
what  has  happened  to  American  Interests 
since  we  made  Vietnam  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  There 
are  other  regions,  notably  Western  Europe, 
where  American  Interests  have  also  suffered 
from  similar  neglect.  But  let  us  move  now 
to  the  home  front.  And  again  let  us  con- 
fine our  discussion  to  one  area — the  effects 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  soul  and  char- 
acter of  this  nation. 

We  can  begin  with  some  ancient  wisdom 
from  the  Bible.  The  second  book  of  Chron- 
icles tells  the  story  of  Amaziah,  a  young  king 
of  Judah  whose  reign  promised  well  until 
he  set  off  on  a  foreign  war.  In  a  battle  with 
the  Edomltes,  Amaziah's  army  killed  10,(X>0 
of  the  enemy  and  took  10,000  prisoners.  By 
Amaziah's  orders  these  prisoners  were 
hurled  over  a  cliff  to  their  death.  Then  the 
young  king  brought  home  with  him  the  gods 
of  his  enemies  and  set  them  up  and  wor- 
shipped them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Amaziah. 

NO  REAL  FKACK 

We  Americans  have  fought  three  wars  in 
less  than  30  years  and  we  have  known  no  real 
peace  in  between.  And  from  each  of  these 
wars  we  have  brought  back  the  gods  of  our 
enemies — the  gods  of  violence  and  terror.  We 
were  repelled,  of  course,  by  the  bestial  cruelty 
of  Hitler's  Nazis,  the  Japanese  militarists  and 
the  North  Korean  C-ommunlsts.  But  as  we 
fought  fire  with  fire  we  learned  ways  otf  war 
that  would  have  appalled  the  soldiers  of  the 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth 
Centuries. 

All  of  these  new  and  hideous  forms  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  were  brotight  out  of  our 
arsenal  in  Vietnam. 

Heaven  knows  we  Americans  did  not  intro- 
duce cruelty  to  Southeast  Asia.  Here,  in  fact, 
we  met  an  enemy  who  was — If  f>ossible — 
even  more  fiendish  than  the  Nazis.  But  again 
we  let  his  gods  become  our  gods — his  stand- 
ards our  standards. 

We  ordered  our  American  boys,  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  in  Justice  and 
mercy  and  love  of  their  feUowmen,  to  sow 
the  land  with  napalm,  a  hellish  kind  of 
liquid  Are  that  spared  no  one,  no  matter 
how  Innocent  or  unoffending. 

We  set  up  "free  flre  zones"  and  ordered  our 
troops  to  shoot  anything  that  moved.  We 
set  fire  to  the  thatched  villages  of  the  miser- 
able people  we  had  come  to  save.  If  we  did 
not  torture  and  butcher  prisoners  ourselves, 
we  stood  and  watched  while  our  allies  did  It 
for  us.  We  dabbled  in  the  hideous  arts  of 
assassination.  We  grayed  the  fields  and  for- 
ests with  chemicals  that  wipe  out  the  liveli- 
hoods of  no  one  knows  how  many  people  and 
left  side  effects  that  may  continue  for  gen- 
erations. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  saw  on  our  television 
sets  an  American  soldier  known  as  "Killer." 
And  why  was  he  called  "Killer"?  Because  he 
loved  to  kill  "Gooks."  How  many  "KiUers" 
will  come  home  from  Vietnam,  and  what  will 
happten  when  they  re-enter  the  lifestream  of 
the  nation? 
The  horrible  truth  1b  that  we  have  done 
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things   m   Vietnam   that   would   have   made 
General  Sherman  retch. 

"TREMBLE    FOR    MY   COUNTRY" 

•  Indeed."  wrote  Thomas  Jeffersoxi  In  the 
dajrs  of  America's  innocence,  "Indeed.  I  trem- 
ble (or  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God 
is  Just." 

Bu:  nobody  trembled  for  America  this  time. 
Nobody,  that  is.  except  our  young  people. 

When  we  tallc  about  young  people,  let  us 
shunt  aside  the  Jerry  Rubins.  Abble  Hoff- 
mans.  Marfc  Rudds  and  all  the  other  scruffy 
hooligans  who  have  tried  to  capture  and  per- 
vert the  Idealism  of  a  generation. 

The  young  we  have  in  mind  are  the  mil- 
lions of  sober,  serious,  hard-working  students 
who  have  not  been  hurling  roclts  or  burning 
down  libraries.  Anyone  who  has  talked  to 
these  Idealistic  yxjuug  men  and  women  In 
recent  years  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
kind  of  sadness  that  hangs  over  them  like 
the  mist  on  an  upland  meadow.  These  young 
people  are  sad  with  the  sadness  of  Impend- 
ing doom. 

They  have  seen  the  United  States — this 
country  they  were  taught  to  love — go  to  war 
with  every  kind  of  violence  and  savagery 
against  the  people  of  a  far-away  land.  They 
have  become  conscious  of  what  this  violence 
and  savagery  have  been  doing  to  the  Ameri- 
can character.  And  they  have  become  In- 
creasingly fearful  that  the  "American  sys- 
tem" has  gone  off  the  tracks  and  Is  lurching 
headlong  toward  doomsday. 

For  their  entire  generation  they  can  see 
only  a  fiery  end  in  the  ultimate  madness  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

For  more  than  five  years  these  students — 
the  serious  and  Idealistic  ones — have  been 
trying  to  tell  their  elders  of  their  fears.  They 
started  out  quietly,  seeking  to  show  us  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  wrong — morally 
wrong  and  wrong  In  every  other  way  because 
It  could  only  end  In  futility.  They  tried  to 
tell  us  that  the  war  was  desToytng  the  soul 
of  America — that,  like  any  moral  wrong,  U 
was  hurting  the  perpetrators  more  than  It 
was  hurting  the  victims. 

But  nobody  would  listen — nobody,  that  Is. 
but  a  few  senators,  like  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  Robert  Kennedy. 

The  young  rallied  to  these  leaders  and  tried 
to  make  their  point  through  the  open  and 
legitimate  ways  of  our  political  system.  They 
left  the  campuses  and  went  to  work  for  the 
candidates  who  were  willing  to  stand  for 
an  end  to  the  war. 

VICTIM    or    VIOLKNCB 

In  this  effort  of  political  persuasion  they 
were  largely  unsucceesf  ul.  and  the  leader  who 
might  have  won  for  them  became  a  victim 
of  violence  illke  his  brother  before  him). 

Still,  the  young  did  not  give  up.  After  a 
time  they  resumed  their  rallies,  their  peti- 
tions, their  letter-writing  to  the  politicians, 
their  debates  and  discussions.  But  as  the  na- 
tion continued,  unheeding,  on  Its  course, 
something  ugly  happened. 

It  was  the  supreme  Irony  of  the  student 
peace  movement  that  many  of  the  students 
who  were  revolted  by  the  violence  In  Viet- 
nam began  to  condone  violence  at  home — 
anything  that  would  make  "the  system" 
listen. 

And  this  violence  of  the  young  brought 
the  inevitable  reaction.  The  klUlng  of  stu- 
dents on  university  campuses  and  the  assault 
of  an  organized  mob  on  a  peace  march  In 
New  York  City  were  ominous  enough.  But 
even  more  disturbing  was  the  cry  of  exulta- 
tion over  these  bloody  events  that  went  up 
across  the  nation  and  the  clamor  for  more 
student  blood  from  supposedly  civilized 
Americans. 

If  we  of  the  older  generation  can  overlook 
the  students'  excesses  for  a  moment  and  try 
to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  have  to 
admit  that  these  young  people  were  right 
about  the  war  when  we  were  wrong. 

These  young  men  and  women  saw  the  folly 
and  futility  of  this  war  and  they  sensed  that 


It  was  poisoning  the  bloodstream  of  the  na- 
tion. They  saw  the  futility  of  the  war  long 
before  President  Johnson  (who  recognized  It 
only  tacitly  and  relucttmtly  In  March.  1968) 
and  well  before  President  Nixon  (who  con- 
ceded it  even  later). 

But  it  we  still  refuse  to  give  these  young 
people  their  due,  let  us  Imagine  that  their 
reaction  to  the  war  had  taken  the  opposite 
course. 

Suppose  that  when  the  recruiters  for  the 
napalm  company  came  to  the  campus,  the 
students  had  vied  for  those  well-paid  Jobs 
in  the  chemical  industry. 

Suppose  that  they  had  shouted  at  their 
rallies:  "Pour  It  on.  Burn  the  mothers,  scorch 
the  children,  destroy  the  villages,  slaughter 
the  prisoners,  dn^  the  atom  bomb!" 

If  we  had  raised  such  a  generation  of 
fiends,  would  we  be  better  pleased  with 
them?  And  would  the  future  of  our  country 
be  the  brighter  for  It? 

Every  consideration  of  internal  health  as 
well  as  the  standing  of  the  United  States  In 
the  world  thus  points  to  the  unmistakable 
lesson:  We  must  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

We  must  get  out,  out,  out.  We  must  get 
out  fast,  fast,  fast. 

President  Nixon  has  started  the  withdrawal 
of  our  fighting  men.  For  that  he  should  get 
full  credit.  The  aim  of  every  conscientious 
citizen  should  be  to  keep  him  on  this  course 
and  to  get  him  to  move  faster. 

There  are  many  citizens,  no  doubt,  who 
distrust  Mr.  Nixon.  But  they  might  remem- 
ber this:  He  Is  the  only  President  we  have, 
and  he  Is  by  far  the  best  President  we  can 
possibly  have  until  January,  1973. 

We  should  therefore  rally  round  him  when 
he  does  the  right  thing  and  let  him  know 
our  displeasure  when  he  goes  off  course.  If 
he  speeds  withdrawals,  we  should  applaud 
him.  If  he  goes  astray,  as  he  did  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  should  let  him  know  that  we  do 
not  like  It. 

DISREGARD    DEMAGOCITES 

And  when  the  super-patriots  and  Jlngos 
start  abusing  him  with  cries  of  "Treason" 
and  "Betrayal"  we  should  let  him  know  that 
the  sane  people  of  this  country,  who  are 
still  a  majority,  are  right  behind  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sane  people  can  try  a  little 
Jingoism  of  their  own:  Do  we  stand  for  Viet- 
nam First  or  America  First? 

We  should  also  support  and  applaud  those 
political  leaders  of  either  party  who  work  to 
speed  the  end  of  this  dirty  war. 

We  can  do  all  this  In  the  healthy  ways  open 
to  the  people  of  a  democracy — by  letters  to 
the  President  himself  and  to  other  political 
leaders;  by  visits  to  senators  and  congress- 
men; by  petitions,  and  by  orderly  rallies  and 
demonstrations . 

FlnjOly.  every  consclentlotis  citizen  should 
close  his  ears  to  the  demagogues  and  rant- 
ers who  would  try  to  divide  us,  generation 
against  generation,  black  against  white,  re- 
gion against  region. 

With  the  nation  proceeding  on  this  course 
toward  peace,  we  should  come  down  hard 
on  the  practitioners  of  violence.  The  es- 
sence of  statesmanship  Is  to  Identify  a  source 
trouble,  correct  it,  then  punish  those  who 
stUl  try  to  exploit  It.  Anyone  who  Uoubles 
the  peace  of  our  cities,  campuses  or  country- 
side should  be  met  with  the  awesome  severity 
of  the  law. 

There  remains  a  hard,  practical  question: 
How  soon  can  we  "decently"  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam? 

ANOTHXB  10  TTABS 

A  high  official  Of  the  State  Department 
recently  told  a  Senate  committee  that  some 
U.S.  forces  would  have  to  stay  there  for 
another  10  years. 

Of  all  the  foolish  assumptions  that  have 
been  made  since  this  bloody  mess  began, 
this  one  la  the  most  outrageous. 

We  now  realize  that  we  should  never  have 
put  an  army  Into  Vietnam. 


We  know  that  as  long  as  we  keep  an  army 
there  we  shall  risk  new  Cambodlas.  new 
temptations  to  bomb  hither  and  thither, 
new  massacres,  new  deceptions. 

And  we  know  that  as  long  as  Americans 
keep  dying  In  Vietnam  the  home  front  will 
never  be  at  peace. 

This  Is  a  prospect  that  we  cannot  tolerate. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  save  Vietnam. 
Now  It  Is  time  to  save  America. 

Melvln  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
said  that  American  units  will  no  longer 
be  needed  In  ground  combat  after  the  mid- 
dle of  1971.  Why  can't  we  do  better  than  that 
and  aim  to  get  all  American  units  out  of 
Vietnam  by  that  date? 

If  that  should  prove  to  be  logistlcally  Im- 
possible, we  must  set  the  end  of  1971  as  the 
absolute  deadline  for  every  unit  to  be  out. 

By  that  time  17  years  will  have  passed 
since  we  started  out  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
to  help  themselves.  If  the  Vietnamese  cannot 
stand  on  their  own  feet  after  17  years  of 
our  tutelage,  it  means  either  that  they  lack 
the  will  to  learn  or  that  we  lack  the  skill 
to  teach. 

Yes,  It  Is  time  to  come  home.  It  Is  time 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds.  And  It  Is 
time  for  the  best  of  our  youth  and  the  best 
of  their  elders  to  sit  down  together  and 
agree  on  what  they  want  this  America  of 
ours  to  be. 

For  when  this  nation  Is  again  at  peace 
with  Itself  nothing  In  the  world  will  be 
Impossible. 

THE    NEWS    MEDIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
media  in  the  United  States  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  important  force  for 
molding  public  opinion.  And  in  recent 
months,  this  power  has  been  under  much 
discussion  in  the  Nation. 

Fortimately,  in  our  country  we  have 
a  number  of  sources  of  information  aside 
from  the  news  media.  Often  we  may  learn 
or  an  important  Government  decision 
directly  from  the  source  of  that  de- 
cision— such  as  the  President's  reports 
to  the  people  on  foreign  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  in  other  nations  are 
largely  dependent  for  their  understand- 
ing of  us  on  what  they  read  or  hear  from 
the  American  news  media.  The  current 
Camodlan  operation  is  an  example  of  the 
misconceptions  that  arise  when  a  single 
source  of  information  is  available. 

John  P.  Roche,  in  a  June  4  Wash- 
ington Post  dispatch  from  Italy,  points 
to  an  example  of  inswicurate  information 
in  the  press  leaving  erroneous  impres- 
sions about  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Roche's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  4.  1970] 
Italians  View  UNrrxD  States  Politics 
Thbouoh  Prism  or  American  Media 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 
Rome. — Discussing  contemporary  American 
politics  with  even  the  best-Informed  Italian 
obeervers  is  an  arduous  task.  The  key  to  the 
difficulty  Is  that  they  see  the  United  States 
through  a  prism  constructed  by  the  Amer- 
ican media.  Despite  the  fact  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  Agnew  has  attacked  the  media 
for  loading  the  dice,  the  charge  Is  true  (and 
I  might  add  that  I  began  complaining  about 
It  long  ago  when  the  politics  of  the  media 
were  conservative,  and  It  was  all  a  liberal 
could  do  to  get  a  letter-to-the-edltor  pub- 
lished). 
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Take  Cambodia,  for  example.  If  all  one 
read  for  Instant  news  about  the  United 
States  was  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune,  he 
would  be  convinced  of  the  following  prop- 
ositions : 

We  invaded  the  Khmer  nation  without  Its 
consent. 

The  decision  was  a  reckless  gamble. 

It  had  no  real  military  Justification. 

President  Nixon,  responding  to  criticism, 
cutback  his  objectives  and  limited  his  time 
frame. 

Just  about  everybody  is  against  It. 

Anybody  with  a  fifth  grade  education  knows 
that  the  Cambodians  wanted  us  to  ball  them 
out.  Although  even  Hubert  Humphrey  Is 
quoted  as  stating  that  we  engaged  In  "open 
aggression,"  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Cambodians  said.  "Don't  ask  us.  do  It."  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  Cambodia,  like  Laos, 
wants  to  maintain  Its  official  neutrality, 
while  unofficially  taking  a  dim  view  of  a 
Communist  regime  In  Phnon  Penh. 

Nor  was  the  decision  a  reckless  gamble 
without  significant  military  Justification.  It 
was  a  well -conceived,  and  so  far  well -exe- 
cuted, surgical  operation  on  the  Communist 
supply  dumps  which  have  for  five  years  been 
a  vital  part  of  their  leap-frog  maneuvers  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

The  papers  seemed  to  think  It  was  a  fail- 
ure because  we  didn't  capture  the  high  com- 
mand, but  this  was  a  phony.  The  minute  the 
first  ARVN  units  went  into  the  Parrot's  Beak, 
the  high  command  doubtless  took  off  towards 
Laos,  and  we  knew  It. 

The  most  outrageous  charge,  however,  has 
been  that  Mr.  Nixon  Initially  planned  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Thailand,  but  then — as  criti- 
cism built  up — backed  off  and  settled  for  an 
exercise  limited  to  two  months  and  30  kilo- 
meters. 

The  evening  that  the  President  announced 
his  decision.  Henry  Kissinger  held  a  back- 
ground briefing  for  the  press  st  which  the 
limited  character  of  the  opteratlon  was  clearly 
.stipulated.  He  even  mentioned  eight  weeks 
as  the  time-frame. 

As  far  as  public  support  is  concerned,  the 
only  figures  I  have  seen  (stated  without  any 
comment  In  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune) 
showed  59  per  cent  of  the  population  behind 
the  Cambodian  action.  When  100,000-plus 
proletarians  marched  In  New  York  to  back 
Nixon,  the  stories  In  Europe  mside  It  sound 
like  Incipient  fascism.  This  way.  they  cant 
lose,  they  have  us  coming  and  going. 

However,  how  can  one  blame  Italians,  or 
other  highly  competent  European  observers. 
If  they  simply  reflect  the  view  of  America 
that  dominates  tlie  media  In  the  United 
States?  This  problem  keeps  the  brave  souls 
who  work  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
tossing  In  their  beds. 

But  Just  as  they  think  they  have  reached 
first  base,  some  visiting  American  fireman 
breaks  the  news  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  Im- 
peached. When  they  deny  this  "fact."  those 
listening  nod  their  heads  knowingly  and  say, 
"Poor  chap.  Of  course,  he  has  to  say  that." 

In  short,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  become  the  main  target  of  the 
American  establishment.  Tills  began  the  day 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  killed,  reached  mature 
growth  under  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Is  now 
flexing  Its  mu£cle  against  Richard  Mllhous 
Nixon.  It  has  actually  reached  the  point 
where  a  presidential  (or  vice  presidential) 
defense  of  public  policy  Is  Immediately  and 
stridently  denounced  as  an  "act  of  repres- 
sion" as  a  "muzzling  of  dissent"! 


COMMITMENT  TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
the  Quincy.  HI.,  Exchange  Club,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  and  reward  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple of  Adams  County  for  stating  the  case 
for  active,  practical  patriotism  sponsors 
a  "Commitment  to  America"  essay  con- 


test. This  year's  wirmer  is  Tom  Rupp,  of 
Quincy.  Tom  is  a  fine  young  man  who, 
while  recognizing  the  lack  of  perfection 
in  our  system,  writes  of  this  optimism 
that  the  American  people  still  retain  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  carry  this 
country  to  new  heights  of  peaceful  world 
leadership. 

I  believe  that  Tom  Rupp,  in  stating  his 
commitment  to  America,  typifies  the  vast 
majority  of  the  young  people  of  Illinois 
an(i  the  Nation.  Tom  Rupp  is  idealistic  in 
his  dreams  for  America  and  Tom  Rupp 
understands  the  practical  hard  work 
needed  to  make  his  ideals  a  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Tom  Rupp's  winning  essay, 
"Commitment  to  America,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMriMENT   TO   AMERICA 

(By  Tom  Rupp) 

Right  now.  America  Is  at  a  crossroad.  She 
Is  at  the  apex  of  her  glory.  Prom  here,  she 
will  either  slide  back  Into  ruin,  decay,  tiu-- 
moll.  and  oblivion,  or  else  she  will  move 
forward  and  accomplish  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  this  country  achieves  even 
greater  heights  of  success. 

At  no  other  time  since  the  Civil  War  has 
this  country  been  so  divided.  There  Is  racial 
tension,  student  imrest.  Vietnam,  pollution, 
and  the  ever  present  Communist  threat.  Does 
this  soimd  like  a  lot  to  contend  with?  It  Is. 
But  when  hasn't  the  United  States  had  its 
troubles? 

The  Civil  War  failed  to  settle  the  racial 
problem.  There  has  always  been  a  genera- 
tion gap.  Possibly  it  was  not  as  pronounced 
earlier  as  It  is  now.  but  It  was  still  there. 
America  has  always  had  Its  Vletnams. 

Americans  have  continually  had  It  rough. 
We  were  Involved  In  a  major  war  only  thirty 
years  after  gaining  our  Independence.  We 
then  separated  ourselves  Into  two  warring 
nations  during  the  CJivil  War.  And  after  that, 
there  was  the  West  to  be  settled,  Industry 
to  be  developed,  and  new  laws  and  great 
leaders  to  civilize  and  make  us  the  mature, 
powerful,  and  stable  government  that  we  are 
today.  No.  Americans  never  led  an  easy  life. 

What  Is  all  this  background  Information 
leading  up  to?  I  Just  want  to  show  that  this 
country  has  always  had  to  flght  to  stay  alive. 
Many  governments  have  challenged  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  land  was  founded. 
But  the  citizens  of  this  nation  have  always 
been  able  to  preserve  that  most  precious  of 
commodities — freedom.  My  main  commit- 
ment to  America  Is  maintaining  and  spread- 
ing that  freedom,  no  matter  what  this  com- 
mitment entails.  If  I  am  called  to  go  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  I  will  go.  If  the  people  wish 
me  to  be  a  civic  leader,  I  will  serve.  Or  If  I 
am  called  Just  to  perform  a  Job  that  enables 
this  country  to  keep  operating  smoothly,  I 
win  try  to  do  that  Job  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Right  now,  the  main  threat  to  our  free- 
dom seems  not  to  be  the  Communists  them- 
selves, but  the  effects  of  their  evil  deeds.  Just 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  contain 
them  Is  no  reason  to  become  disillusioned. 
We  are  certain  to  stop  them.  In  the  past 
half  of  a  century,  the  Communists  have  suc- 
ceeded In  silencing  half  of  the  world.  We 
simply  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  their 
savage,  brutal  tactics  of  slavery.  Granted, 
we  have  been  stopped  temporarily.  There 
must  be  a  solution  somewhere,  however.  And 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  find  It.  We  shall  not  fall. 

But  Is  It  really  the  Communists  who  are 
threatening  the  American  way  of  life?  I  do 
not  believe  so.  It  Is  you  and  I  who  are  ac- 
tually causing   the   most   damage,  not   the 


Communists.  I  can  see  what  the  Commu- 
nists are  doing  in  Southeast  Asia,  In  Africa, 
in  Western  Europe.  And  when  I  see  all  this 
evil  taking  over,  I  became  frustrated.  There 
seems  to  be  no  stopping  the  Communist 
machine.  But  there  Is!  The  solution  Is  again, 
you  and  I. 

Throwing  out  all  our  pessimistic,  no-wln- 
pollcy  thoughts  and  replacing  them  with 
an  optimistic  viewpoint  is  the  beginning. 
Prom  there,  it  is  time  for  action.  I  can  not 
wait  for  the  other  person  to  begin  this  time. 
If  I  do,  it  may  be  too  late.  I  must  start 
helping  In  my  own  hometown  right  now! 
By  taking  an  active  part  In  electing  good 
politicians,  by  helping  keep  my  city  clean, 
by  helping  In  drives  for  charity,  by  partici- 
pating in  whatever  I  am  able.  I  am  fulfllllng 
my  duty  as  a  citizen.  But  we  must  all  work 
together.  If  everyone  helped  clean  up  small, 
local  Ills,  this  country  would  not  have  any 
national  problems.  We  then  could  focus  our 
attention  on  the  main  issue:  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  settling  of  Jamestown 
In  1607,  the  leaders  of  this  country  have 
always  had  a  dream,  a  vision.  They  saw  this 
land's  Ideals  being  copied  by  everyone.  There 
would  be  world  peace,  Utopia  at  last!  All  this 
would  spring  from  a  tiny  country  where 
everyone  believed  in  everyone  else.  There  was 
trust. 

What  has  happened  to  this  American 
dream?  Is  It  lost?  I  hope  not.  No.  I  believe 
that  It  Is  Just  dormant.  It  Just  seems  that 
with  all  these  troubles  springing  up,  every- 
one has  become  disillusioned.  There  seems  to 
be  no  hope.  America  is  falling  apart,  we  have 
had  It.  But  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  hope 
lies  within  you  and  me.  It  lies  with  the 
common  man. 

People,  that  Is  what  America  is  made  of. 
The  primary  natural  resource  of  this  coun- 
try has  always  been  Its  inhabitants.  We  have 
the  endurance  to  overcome  any  obstacle  In 
our  path.  Prom  the  Instant  of  Its  creation, 
this  country  has  stood  for  freedom.  Our 
democracy  aUows  for  the  Individual.  I  am 
not  forced  to  work  at  a  particular  Job.  I  am 
not  force  to  live  in  a  certain  area.  I  can 
travel  freely,  and  I  can  speak  my  mind.  Tills 
Is  all  summed  up  In  that  one.  very  important 
word — freedom . 

This  country  Is  far  from  perfect,  but  It 
still  provides  the  best  model  of  a  large,  work- 
ing democracy  that  you  oan  find  anywhere 
in  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  it  can 
not  be  Improved!  On  the  contrary,  reform 
the  laws  where  necessary,  but  do  not  advo- 
cate throwing  out  the  government  without 
replacing  It  with  something  better. 

Millions  have  helped  make  this  country 
what  It  is.  Thousands  have  died  protecting 
it.  We  can  not  let  the  sweat,  accomplish- 
ments, and  dreams  of  all  those  great  men 
perish.  We  have  always  been  able  to  over- 
come anything  in  our  path.  We  can  not  quit 
now!  With  a  little  action,  this  country  can 
easily  surmount  any  obstacles  In  our  way  and 
progress  ever  onward. 

This  Is  my  commitment  to  America — the 
preservation  of  that  freedom  that  so  many 
men  hold  dear.  We  must  all  keep  this  civili- 
zation advancing,  meeting  all  opposition  bead 
on.  With  this  united  effort,  some  day  we 
are  bound  to  reach  our  common  goal:  World 
Peace. 


IMPACT  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  WAR 
ON  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  heard  testimony  from  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  International  Business  Machines 
Co.,  on  the  impact  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  Watson  was  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
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tee  on  this  subject.  Previously  we  heard 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Lundborg.  chairman  of  the 
board,  Bank  of  America;  Mr.  Eliot  Jane- 
way,  noted  author,  economist,  and  busi- 
ness consultant;  and  Mr.  Gordon  Sher- 
man,   president,    Midas    International 

Corp.  ^     . 

All  of  these  distlng\iished  business 
leaders  have  made  what  I  believe  to  be 
exceptionally  Interesting  and  highly  sig- 
nificant statements,  although  none  has 
received  adequate  attention  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Watson  concurred  with  the  earlier 
witnesses  in  stating  that  the  war  has 
seriously  distorted  our  economy.  He  said : 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  the  major  factor 
which  has  turned  our  healthy  economy  Into 
an  unhealthy  one. 

In  addition  to  his  comments  on  the 
economy.  Mr.  Watson  made  some  astute 
comments  on  other  effects  of  the  war. 
especially  in  regard  to  our  youth.  He  has 
talked  to  great  numbers  of  young  people 
in  recent  months,  and  speaking  of  the 
way  young  people  feel,  he  said: 

This  Intensity  of  feeling  is  a  fact — one  as 
real  as  body  counts  and  defense  budgets  and 
the  GNP.  And  It  means  simply  this:  As  long 
as  Vletn.im  continues,  the  polarization  of 
youth  and  the  elder  generation  will  un- 
doubtedly increase. 

Mr.  Watson  heads  one  of  the  world's 
most  successful  business  operations.  I 
ttiink  his  comments  bear  our  careful 
consideration.  I  commend  them  to  the 
Senate  and  the  public  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Watson's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ST.KTXMrNT  or  TnoMAs  J  Watson.  Jr.,  Before 
Thx  Senate  Foreign  Relations  CoMMrr- 
TEE,  June  2.  1970 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  economic 
impact  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  the  United 
States,  and  my  views  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  This  is  a  large  order, 
and  I  shall  be  brief.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  I  received  your  invitation,  a  number 
of  very  highly  qualified  persons  have  made 
their  views  known — In  the  press  or  before 
this  Committee — and  I'm  not  sure  there  Is 
much  left  to  be  said. 

This  is  a  personal  statement  which  In  no 
way  reflects  the  policy  or  opinion  of  the  IBM 
Company.  You  certainly  know  that  I'm  a 
leyman  In  poUtlcs  and  International  affairs. 
The  only  special  inputs  I  get  are  from  a 
large  number  of  IBM  Installations  through- 
out the  free  world. 

Increasingly  over  the  past  four  years.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  our  nation's 
course  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  Its  effects  on 
our  country — especially  young  people. 

The  key  fact,  as  I  see  It.  Is  this:  50  percent 
of  the  population  of  this  cotintry  is  under 
age  25:  and  the  longer  the  war  continues,  the 
more  it  broadens  the  gap  between  the  elder 
generation,  sometimes  called  the  establish- 
ment, and  our  young  men  and  women,  who 
win  soon  be  responsible  for  the  leadership 
and  destiny  of  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  may  well  set  up  a 
continuing  revolution  of  our  youth  through 
which  they  may  become  sufficiently  demoral- 
ized so  that  the  progress  of  our  country 
will  be  appreciably  slowed. 

So  I  have  two  main  points  for  wanting  a 
prompt  end  to  the  Vietnam  undertaking. 
First  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  not  to  heed 
the  dissatisfaction  of  our  youth.  Second,  it 
seems  certain  to  me  that  continuing  the  war 
produces  unacceptable  coots:  in  the  Uves  of 
our  fighting  men,  in  weakening  of  our  In- 


stitutions, and  In  the  undermining  of  our 
national  morale. 

I^lrthermore,  our  actions  in  Vietnam  are 
losing  us  valuable  and  traditional  friends 
in  the  West.  We  present  a  picture  of  a  ter- 
ribly powerful,  awe-lnsplring  nation  unable 
to  manage  Itsell  In  a  disciplined  fashion. 

Our  prestige  is  suffering  abroad.  Let  me 
Illustrate  the  point  concretely  by  giving  you 
a  rundown  of  acUons  against  IBM  properties 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  weeks.  In  West  Berlin,  nearly  all  the  win- 
dows In  one  of  our  buildings  were  broken 
by  young  rioters.  Then  gasoline  was  poured 
about  and  It  was  set  on  fire.  The  windows  in 
one  of  our  Dutch  facilities  were  broken  by 
students.  Our  branch  office  In  Cologne  was 
attacked  by  protesters  against  the  Vietnam 
Wax  and  the  windows  smashed.  A  powerful 
bomb  was  discovered  Just  before  It  was  timed 
to  explode  In  an  IBM  Argentina  office.  Just 
a  few  days  ago,  we  received  bomb  threats  at 
our  Amsterdam   and  Paris  Data  Centers. 

And  here  at  home,  we've  had  many  bomb 
threats  and  one  actual  bombing  at  425  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York  City — our  Eastern  Re- 
gional Headquarters.  It  happened  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  and,  fortunately,  no  one 
was  hurt. 

While  I  don't  want  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions from  random  acts  of  unhappy  young 
people  around  the  world.  I  do  think  that  If 
we  don't  draw  some  kind  of  conclusion  from 
all  of  these  things,  we  will  be  casting  away 
facts  which.  If  used  correctly,  can  lead  us  to 
do  Intelligent  things  in  the  future  to 
ameliorate  the  situation. 

The  President  fotmd  this  country  In  Viet- 
nam and  has  pledged  us  to  withdraw.  I 
know,  of  course,  of  the  deep  concern  and 
commitment  he  has  to  ending  the  bloodshed 
and  the  suffering.  I  applauded  his  decision 
for  pac^d  withdrawal  as  opposed  to  the  earlier 
open-ended  commitment.  It  Is  very  Impor- 
tant, I  think,  to  recognize  that  once  this 
policy  of  the  President  was  announced  to 
the  country,  the  youth  became  quieter  than 
at  any  time  In  the  previous  four  years.  It  Is 
significant  that  a  plan  for  withdrawal 
brought  about  Immediate  calming  and  sig- 
nificant, too,  that  as  soon  as  this  timetable 
seemed  to  be  Interfered  with  by  the  Cam- 
bodian campaign,  the  violence  flared  up 
more  strongly  than  ever  before. 

To  continue  as  a  great  nation,  our  coun- 
try must  be  dr.^wn  together  again.  I  doubt 
that  this  can  be  done  while  we're  In  Viet- 
nam. Once   this   is   thoroughly  understood, 
we  can  plan  our  strategy  around  this  point. 
Speaking    first  on    the   economic    side,   I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  see  this  country 
as  the  strongest  country  economically  and 
In  every  other  way  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  man.  This  Is  fundamentally  as  true  today 
as  it  was  a  year  ago  or  five  years  ago.  We  are 
Just  a  bit  out  of  gear.  We  have  a  crisis  of 
confidence  In  ourselves.  We  wonder  not  only 
why  we  can't  get  out  of  Vietnam  with  dis- 
patch, but  how  we  ever  got  Into  It  and  stayed 
m  It  so  long.  Our  children  wonder  about  our 
leadership,  and  we  wonder  about  their  Ideals. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  major  factor 
which  has  turned  our  healthy  economy  Into 
an   unhealthy   one.    Some   years    ago,   many 
thought  the  United  States  could  contain  and 
support  antl-Communlst  movements   wher- 
ever they  arose  throughout  the  world  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  an  economy  back  here 
at  home  that  would  be  almost  unaffected. 
Obviously,  this  hasn't  worked.  The  present 
economic  prospects  are  discouraging.  Infla- 
tion  may    be    slowing    down — though    very 
slowly — but  unemployment  Is  up  and  rising, 
and  businessmen  are  showing  great  caution 
and  concern  about  the  future. 

Inflation  always  accompanies  war  and  dis- 
torts an  economy.  Inevitably  It  must  be  cor- 
rected; and  this  brings  about  some  difficul- 
ties for  all  and  disasters  for  those  of  the  labor 
force  who  lose  their  Jobs  and  don't  quickly 
And  new  ones.  During  the  first  two  years 


of  escalation  in  Vietnam  (1965-1966),  we 
were  In  a  period  of  rising  prosperity.  Sales 
and  profits  were  strong,  and  the  country  was 
reaching  full  employment.  The  war  and  a 
very  strong  consumer  market  base  at  home 
combined  to  overcommlt  us  economically. 
This  overcommitment  fueled  Inflationary 
pressures,  and  distortions  began  to  occur.  In 
short,  we  simply  overtaxed  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce, and  since  the  supply  of  goods  could  not 
be  Increased  sufficiently  to  avoid  Inflation,  a 
way  of  cutting  down  on  demand  had  to  be 
found.  Therefore,  the  Administration  took 
courageous  and  very  necessary  fiscal  and 
monetary  steps — parts  of  the  inevitable  cor- 
rection process.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the 
demands  on  our  economy  from  the  Viet- 
nam Involvement  remain.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  contain  Inflation  fully. 

When  we  are  completely  out  of  Vietnam, 
much  of  our  economic  problem  will  be 
solved  But.  m  the  meantime.  Inflation  may 
progress,  and  wage  settlements  now  being 
made  In  anticipation  of  future  Inflation  or 
in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  past  loss 
of  progress  build  an  uncertainty  which  Is 
hampering  a  turnaround.  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  on  the  economic  side  that  the  Ad- 
ministration give  serious  consideration  to 
resorting  at  once  to  the  guideline  approach 
to  wages  and  prices  that  worked  reasonably 
well  m  the  early  years  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. I  know  this  method  was  not 
successful  over  the  long-term  period,  but  for 
two  or  three  years.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  the  approach  was  helpful,  and  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  put 
Into  effect  at  once. 

In  summary  on  the  economic  side,  as  long 
as  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  continues.  It 
will  me  a  major  obstacle  to  both  the  short 
and  the  long-term  economic  health  of  the 
country. 

There  are  important  reasons  other  than 
economic  for  leaving  Vietnam.  In  the  past 
year.  I  have  spent  over  one  hundred  hours 
talking  to  young  people  on  college  campuses 
and  elsewhere.  Just  recently.  I  spent  a  full 
day  on  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy campus,  talking  first  In  private  with  the 
class  officers  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
then  with  students  in  their  dormitories  and 
at  various  campus  gatherings.  I've  done  the 
same  thing  at  Brown,  at  Oberlln,  and  else- 
where. There  Is  absolutely  no  question  about 
the  sincerity  and  Intensity  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  vast  majority  of  these  young 
Americans  with  the  direction  In  which  we 
are  going  In  Southeast  Asia.  World  War  n, 
with  which  I  was  Intimately  connected  weld- 
ed the  large  majority  of  our  country — young 
and  old,  rtch  and  poor— together.  This  war 
has  only  lukewarm  support  from  some  and 
varying  degrees  of  dissent  from  others.  Most 
of  It  Is  fairly  hot.  The  dissension  Is  largely 
between  the  young  and  the  old,  so  that  It  not 
only  fractionates  and  polarizes,  but  It  docs 
so  at  one  of  the  fundamental  roots  of  our 
society,  the  family. 

Earlier  this  year  at  Oberlln  In  an  open 
forum — a  give  and  take  session — I  attempted 
to  defend  the  United  States,  as  so  many  of 
us  do  when  we're  talking  to  younger  people. 
I  said,  "You  young  people  are  filled  with 
criticism,  but  where  on  earth  could  you  find 
a  better  country  than  the  United  States?" 
The  answer  was  surprising  and  In  some  ways 
noble.  It  was  simply  this — "Of  course  the 
United  States  Is  the  best  place  In  the  world, 
but  do  you  argue  with  our  desire  and  right 
to  make  It  even  better?" 

A  young  man  came  into  my  office  the  other 
day  to  talk  to  me  about  a  "Pause  for  Peace." 
This  was  an  Idea  for  getting  people  In  the 
United  States  to  stop  whatever  they  were 
doing  for  a  full  hour  to  emphasize  the  great 
desire  of  most  of  America  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam rapidly.  He  spoke  with  such  conviction 
and  Intelligence  that  I  asked  him  to  come 
back  and  address  the  whole  management 
committee  of  IBM.  In  the  course  of  his  dlB- 
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cuasion,  he  said  one  thing  that  Impressed 
all  of  us  profoundly.  He  asked  us:  "How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  son  killed  during  a 
paced  withdrawal  from  a  war  which  you  had 
decided  was  a  bad  war  In  the  first  place?"  I 
think  this  chap  summarizes  the  reason  for 
youth's  current  great  dissatisfaction. 

This  Intensity  of  feeling  Is  a  fact — one  as 
real  as  body  counts  and  defense  budgets  and 
the  GNP.  And  It  means  simply  this:  As  long 
as  Vietnam  continues,  the  polarization  of 
youth  and  the  elder  generation  will  undoubt- 
edly increase. 

There  will  be  more  Inevitable  accidents 
which  win  engender  still  more  violence.  To 
quell  this  and  keep  the  peace,  more  and  more 
National  Guard  and  military  units  wni  have 
to  be  called  out.  The  longer  we  continue,  the 
more  chaotic  the  nation  will  become.  The 
damage  we  have  already  seen  will  take  dec- 
ades to  repair,  and  If  we  continue.  I  beUeve 
we  will  soon  reach  a  point  where  much  of 
the  damage  win  be  Irreparable. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  we  should 
withdraw  all  of  our  military  activities,  both 
operational  and  advisory,  from  Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  as  possible. 

I'm  sure  this  Committee  has  been  given 
many  specific  suggested  dates  for  complete 
withdrawal.  I  won't  give  a  date — I'll  simply 
say  that  I  believe  that  time  Is  running  out 
and  that  the  situation  here  at  home  de- 
teriorates as  each  month  goes  by.  Summer 
vacations  may  produce  a  misleading  calm. 
Next  fall  the  term  may  open  on  a  cooler 
note  because  of  the  decision  of  a  number  of 
colleges  to  recess  prior  to  elections  to  per- 
mit students  to  campaign  for  the  candi- 
dates of  their  choice.  And  II  It  looks  as 
though  we  really  were  getting  out  this  fall, 
the  situation  on  the  campuses  would  be  a 
good  deal  more  peaceful.  But  if  were  still 
there  actively  next  spring,  we'n  see  a  height- 
ened replay  of  this  past  spring's  campus  dis- 
orders. And  if  we  remain  In  Vietnam  through 
the  fall  of  1971,  the  situation  will  become 
more  serious. 

There's  a  syndrome  In  the  United  States 
which  makes  It  very  difficult  for  us  to  cope 
with  a  situation  like  Vietnam — Americans 
are  efficient  and  orderly;  and  when  those  with 
responslblUty  try  to  find  strategies  and  moves 
for  the  future,  they  try  to  find  efficient  and 
orderly  ones.  We  do  this  same  thing  in  biisl- 
ness.  It's  impossible  to  figure  out  an  efficient, 
orderly  and  dlgnlfled  way  of  getting  out  of 
Vietnam.  And  therefore  we  continue  year 
after  year  to  compound  the  situation  by  stay- 
ing there  simply  because  we  can't  find  a  good, 
orderly  way  of  disengaging. 

There  isn't  any  comfortable  way  to  with- 
draw. It's  always  going  to  be  easy  for  the 
Communists  to  Interrupt  our  plans,  to  make 
us  look  ridiculous,  and  to  proflt  through  our 
loss. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  must  exhaust  every 
possibility — however  novel,  however  imagina- 
tive— to  disengage  and  save  as  many  lives  as 
possible  In  the  process.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  places  we  can  start.  We  should 
take  a  hard  look  once  again  at  the  Paris 
negotiations  to  make  certain  that  In  our 
offers  we  have  gone  to  the  absolute  outer 
limit  of  what  we  can  give.  If  we  can  make 
a  compromise  there  and  succeed,  we  have  the 
possibility  of  some  dignity  as  we  move  out. 
I  think  it's  vital  that  the  Government  as- 
sure Itself  that  the  truce  efforts  in  Paris  and 
the  concessions  being  offered  to  North  Viet- 
nam are  compatible  with  our  alms.  These 
concessions  must  In  fact  be  balanced  off 
against  what  we  have  to  lose  by  a  continued 
stay  In  South  Vietnam  or  by  a  confused  and 
chaotic  withdrawal. 

Combined  with  our  efforts  In  Paris,  we 
should  make  major  new  efforts  to  get  the 
United  Nations  involved  in  the  work  of  end- 
ing the  war  and  preserving  the  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  this  kind  of  third 
party  Intervention  is  absolutely  essential  If 
we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  orderly  d^>arture. 


We've  done  a  lot  of  things  outside  the 
United  Nations  In  the  past  decade  and  so 
have  our  opponents.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  the  strength  of  the  U.N.  wlU  be  directly 
connected  with  the  survival  of  the  world.  So 
we  must  help  buUd  Its  strength.  Here  Is  a 
way  to  let  the  world  know  that  we  continue 
to  believe  In  the  U.N.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  Security  Council  could  reject  this 
proposal,  but  I  think  we  should  Initiate  It. 

Now,  If  we  flnd  a  successful  approEtch 
which  results  in  real  progress  towards  with- 
drawal, what  wUl  the  results  be?  First,  would 
be  the  resurgence  of  faith  of  our  young 
people. 

Second,  we  would  have  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. I  am  concerned  about  the  various  leg- 
islative proposals  now  being  considered  to 
restrict  the  President's  abUlty  to  move  with 
dispatch  for  the  security  of  the  country.  I 
hope  that  the  Administration  and  Congress 
can  find  a  common  course  of  action  so  that 
such  bUls  would  not  be  necessary,  and  we 
would  preserve  the  President's  traditional 
freedom  of  action. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  be  suffi- 
ciently united  by  these  actions  so  that  our 
governmental  processes  would  receive  the 
8upp>ort  of  most  of  the  elements  In  our 
society. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  a  renewal  of  oiir 
military  flexibility — of  our  capacity  to  defend 
areas  critical  to  our  national  security,  and 
Importantly,  a  regaining  of  national  respect 
for  our  mllltajy  establishment. 

Fifth,  a  renewed  respect  and  understand- 
ing from  our  oldest  and  staunchest  free 
world  friends  and  allies. 

In  conclusion.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  any 
of  the  three  presidents — Kennedy.  Johnson 
and  Nixon — who  have  struggled  with  this 
Immensely  difficult  problem.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  President  Nixon — like  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  before  him — sincerely 
seeks  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  ap- 
pearing here  today  I  wish  to  do  just  one 
thing:  To  voice  one  man's  conviction  that  we 
stand  at  a  crossroads  of  decision,  with  all 
comfortable  routes  closed  off;  that  we  must 
end  this  tragedy  before  it  overwhelms  us; 
and  that  we  must  therefore  face  up  squarely 
to  a  tough  decision  and  see  It  through  with 
courage  and  dispatch. 


MIKE  LEON,  "MR.  CONSERVATION" 
IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now,  I  have  been  troubled  by  the 
persistent  inner  urge  to  approach  the 
problem  of  our  environment  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  different  than  the  style  cur- 
rently in  vogue. 

In  no  sense  do  I  wish  to  imply  that 
what  we  hear  and  read  these  days  about 
our  environment  and  its  diminishing 
quality  is  lacking  in  substance  or  attrac- 
tive mode  of  expression.  At  the  same 
time,  we  all  recognize  that  the  environ- 
mental rhetoric  does  not  lack  in  abun- 
dance and  volume.  Certainly  it  is  not  my 
desire  to  add  to  that  abundance  or 
volume. 

Other  Senators,  I  am  sure,  experience 
from  time  to  time  a  certain  weariness 
over  the  repeated  reminders  that  we 
are  in  deep  trouble  because  of  man's 
abuse  of  that  fragile  and  delicate  rela- 
tionship between  all  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings. It  is  not  so  much  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  heed  the  quite  proper,  not  to 
mention  imperative,  warnings  about  pol- 
lution and  our  careless,  if  not  greedy, 
ravishment  of  the  world  we  live  in;  but 
it  is  instead  the  very  human  urge  for 


freshness.  If  not  freshness  of  concept, 
at  least  freshness  of  presentation. 

Surely  our  scientists  have  developed  a 
good  many  tight  and  high  probability 
concepts.  They  have  also  developed  mas- 
sive compilations  of  data.  None  of  this 
can  we  ignore;  but  we  who  are  laymen, 
and  quite  as  concerned,  might  wistfully 
wish  for  surcease  from  the  lingual  bat- 
tering we  so  often  experience  by  such 
terms  as  "eco-systems,"  "biodegrade- 
able,"  "silvacultures,"  "eco- tactics," 
'neo-Malthusian,"  and  so  forth. 

Somewhere  in  all  this  we  need  to  re- 
capture the  vitality  necessary  to  carry 
us  closer  to  resolution  of  our  staggering 
environmental  problems.  Perhaps  such 
an  approach  might  be  placing  less  em- 
phasis on  the  current  grand  design  of 
ecology  and  more  emphasis  on  how  we 
as  individuals  can  proceed  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  solutions  to  our  en- 
vironmental problems.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  example  than  a  single  and  great 
man  in  Wyoming  and  his  tireless  step-by - 
step  approach  toward  saving  the  best 
that  is  in  Wyoming's  incredible  and 
varied  environment. 

The  man  is  Mike  Leon  from  Story, 
Wyo.,  ex-cowhand,  ex-roagazine  publish- 
er, community  and  statewide  leader,  pol- 
itician, and  writer  with  few  peers.  WiUi 
his  wife,  Claire.  Mike  has  been  my  con- 
servation anchor  and  adviser.  Along  with 
Claire,  he  knows  Wyoming's  mountains, 
mesas,  and  streams  the  way  a  painter 
knows  the  structure  and  parts  of  his 
work.  Mike's  integrity  and  know-how 
springs  from  his  skill  as  a  social  scientist, 
his  knowledge  of  the  earth  sciences  and 
his  unswerving  sensitivity  to  the  neces- 
sary bonds  between  man  and  nature. 

But  Mike  does  not  retreat  to  the  arro- 
gance that  experts  sometimes  adopt 
when  the  world  does  not  understand  or 
adopt  the  expert's  prophesy.  Mike  knows 
that  political  action  is  a  must  If  we  are 
to  come  to  grips  with  pursuing  a  quality 
environment.  Thus.  Mike  has  stood  for 
the  State  Legislature  and  will  undoubted- 
ly stand  again.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  will  be  successful.  In  his 
last  campaign,  he  generated  the  slogan, 
'Why  Should  Wyoming  Be  Like  Every 
Place  Else  When  E^rery  Place  Else  Wants 
To  Be  Like  Wyoming?" 

This  is  the  freshness  that  I  believe 
provides  the  kind  of  handle  concerned 
men  and  women  need  effectively  to  deal 
with  our  environmental  problems.  You 
see,  oftentimes  the  thoughtless  believe 
that  if  we  just  get  enough  smokestacks, 
all  of  our  problems  are  resolved.  What 
Mike  knows,  what  all  thoughtful  men 
know,  is  that  Wyoming  can  be  a  model 
of  environmental  know-how  and  balance 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
struggle  that  has  engaged  Mike  for  over 
20  years.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mike 
Leon  is  my  mentor  and  Mr.  Conservation 
in  Wyoming. 

When  we  are  confronted  in  large  scale 
with  the  consequences  of  man's  assault 
upon  his  frangible  surroundings,  we 
quite  properly  wonder  about  the  improb- 
ability of  reconstituting  that  environ- 
ment. What  we  need  in  the  face  of  that 
gloomy  outlook  Is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  to  establish  a  creative  work- 
ing approach  to  the  problem. 
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It  is  just  here  that  Mike  Leon  has 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
there  is  a  way  and  that  Wyoming  can 
show  the  way  as  a  model  for  the  wise 
use  of  our  resources.  What  Mike  has  been 
saying  for  so  long  now  and  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case,  is  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  use  of  our  resources,  we  must 
base  our  considerations  on  something 
more  inclusive  than  just  tons  of  coal 
mined  and  barrels  of  oil  pumped. 

Our  notion  of  resource  development 
must  also  include  a  veneration  of  the 
touchy  balance  that  is  nature's  Iron  law. 
We  must,  therefore,  harmonize  the  need 
for  industrial  development  with  the  need 
for  the  regenerative  powers  to  be  found 
m  nature  unpillaged  by  profit. 

Mike's  careful  research  and  observa- 
tion, for  example,  have  shown  that  the 
unchecked  urge  to  harvest  timber  in 
Wyoming  runs  right  square  in  the  face 
of  wildlife  values,  of  aesthetic  values  and 
of  silvaculture  values.  In  short,  the  short 
range  urge  for  lumber  jobs  and  profits 
lead  to  nearly  irreparable  damage  to  the 
recreational  values,  not  to  mention  con- 
founding the  delicate  balance  of  nature 
in  our  high,  drj-,  shallow  soiled  Rocky 
Mountain  West. 

It  is  this  kind  of  attention  to  nitty- 
gritty  done  with  such  flair  and  careful 
attention  to  detail  that  promises  resolu- 
tion not  only  of  Wyoming's  environ- 
mental problems  but  to  the  country's  as 
well.  America  will  benefit  because  Mike 
Leon  has  provided  a  model  we  must  emu- 
late. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what 
Mike  meant  in  his  campaign  slogan. 
Why  Should  Wyoming  Be  Like  Every 
Place  Else  When  Every  Place  Else  Wants 
To  Be  Like  Wyoming?" 


APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
approximately  3,800  concerned  Ameri- 
cans gathered  in  Washington  at  a  Con- 
stitution Hall  rally,  cosponsored  by  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  underscore  the  concern  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  for  the  welfare  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Over  1.000  next  of  kin  of  American 
POWs  and  ML^'s  were  in  attendance 
at  Constitution  Hall  for  the  appeal  for 
international  ju.'itice.  They  were  Joined 
by  nearly  3.000  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  plight  of  the  POWs  and  MIA's 
and  the  sentiments  of  their  loved  ones 
back  home  are  discussed  in  the  June 
1970.  issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest. 
An  article  on  the  May  1  rally  and  an 
editorial  on  the  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war  will,  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Puoht  or  THE  Prisoners  We  Have  Not 

Forgotten 

(By  Maurice  L.  Uen) 

Mayday!  Mayday! 

This  caU.  an  appeal  for  help  known  to  air- 


men the  world  over,  was  sounded  In  the  na- 
tion's capital  the  evening  of  May  1,  the  tradi- 
tional May  Day. 

The  plea,  uttered  from  the  podium  by  Mrs. 
James  A.  Mulligan,  wife  of  a  U.S.  prisoner 
of  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  was  echoed  In  the 
hearts  of  nearly  1,000  other  wives,  parents, 
and  children  at  a  rally  that  filled  Constitu- 
tion Hall.  They  met,  along  with  more  than 
2.500  others — Including  Vice  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew — to  appeal  for  Justice  for  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  sons  held  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  In  action. 

Scores  of  senior  Air  Force  officers,  headed 
by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  C. 
Meyer,  were  present. 

The  Vice  President  told  the  audience  that 
North  Vietnam  was  guilty  of  "an  unforgiv- 
able breach  of  the  elementary  rules  of  con- 
duct among  civilized  people"  in  Its  mistreat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

"We  shall  never  forget  these  men,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  how  they  have  been 
treated,"  the  Vice  President  pledged. 

The  purpose  of  the  rally,  supported  by  the 
Air  Force  Association's  national  headquarters 
and  attei^d  by  hundreds  of  AFA  members 
from  thefllstrlct  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  was  twofold:  to  demonstrate  to  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
missing  that  Americans  care:  and  to  show 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  that 
their  conduct  is  not  condoned  by  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

May  1  Is  also  "Law  Day."  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  rally  sponsors — a  bipartisan 
congressional  group  headed  by  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas — selected  that  date  for  the 
appeal.  Senator  Dole  said  that  May  first  was 
"an  especially  appropriate  day  to  pay  this 
tribute"  because  the  Joint  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  designating  Law  Day  specifically 
referred  to  International  Justice. 

Other  rally  sponsors  Included  Sen.  Peter 
H.  Domlnick  (R-Colo.);  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwa- 
ter  (R-ArlE.):  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.):  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.);  Sen. 
Edmund  8.  Muskle  (D-Me.):  and  Sen.  John 
Stennls  (D-Mlss.i  Others  were  Representa- 
tives W.  C.  Daniels  (D-Va.) :  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally  (R-N.Y.):  Catherine  May  (R- 
Wash.l:  Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R-Ind.); 
Robert  L.  P.  Sikes  (D-Pla.l ;  and  OUn  E. 
Teague  (D-Tex.). 

Speakers  Included  ten  members  of  Con- 
gress, six  wives  of  prisoners  or  missing  serv- 
icemen, and  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr..  USN, 
who  recalled  the  world's  concern  over  the 
fate  of  his  Apollo- 13  crew  on  Its  ill-fated 
trip  to  the  moon.  Captain  Lovel  asked  that 
"now,  again,  people  of  the  world  unite  with 
prayer  and  with  pressure  to  bring  these  brave 
men  home." 

Another  speaker  was  H.  Ross  Perot,  the 
Dallas.  Tex.,  multimillionaire  who  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  fortune  to 
arousing  world  opinion  against  Hanoi  in  its 
treatment  of  POWs.  Mr.  Perot,  who  testified 
on  the  Issue  before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  earlier  In  the  day.  stressed 
that  Hanoi  "wlU  not  be  moved  by  senti- 
ment" or  by  "human  emotion."  but  only  by 
the   pressure    of  200.000,000  Americans. 

Also  present  for  the  rally  were  four  of 
the  nine  US  prisoners  released  so  far  by 
Hanoi.  Among  them  were  Air  Force  Majs. 
Fred  N.  Thompson  and  Joe  V.  Carpenter, 
both  from  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  They  were  in- 
troduced to  the  audience,  as  was  AFA  Na- 
tional President  George  D.  Hardy. 

According  to  rally  officials,  relatives  of 
the  missing  men  were  present  from  every 
state  except  Hawaii.  Many  next  of  kin  were 
flown  to  Washington  in  Air  Force.  Navy,  or 
National  Guard  transport  aircraft.  Other 
relatives  came  by  bus  and  car.  some  from 
faraway  states.  The  morning  following  the 
rally,  they  filled  to  overflowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  auditorium  for  the  first 
national  meeting  called  to  discuss  ways  to 
help  their  loved  ones. 


The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Southeast  Asia,  an  organization  formed  in 
the  spring  of  1969  to  foster  exchanges  of  in- 
formation between  families.  All  next  of  kin 
who  attended  the  rally  were  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions. 

During  the  meeting,  a  team  of  DoD  of- 
ficials, headed  by  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen  Daniel 
"Chappie"  James,  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  stood 
by  to  answer  questions. 

That  a  major  rally  for  MIA  POWs  or  a  na- 
tional meeting  of  their  next  of  kin  would 
be  held  In  the  nation's  capital  was  un- 
dreamed of  bv  most  families  Just  a  year  ago. 
Before  Mav  18.  1969.  Administration  policy 
for  the  families  had  been.  "Don't  do  any- 
thing to  Jeopardize  either  the  delicate  nego- 
tiations being  conducted  or  the  lives  of  your 
loved  ones."  Mr.  James  B.  Stockdale  of  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.,  wife  of  a  senior  Naval  officer 
held  In  North  Vietnam,  was  not  content 
Just  to  sit  and  wait.  Almost  singlehandedly 
she  set  out  to  form  a  national  organization 
of  families.  She  wanted  a  better  communica- 
tions net.  greater  exchange  of  information 
among  POW  families,  and  more  positive  ac- 
tion from  government  officials. 

Informal  local  and  regional  groups  of  POW 
and  MIA  v,nves  had  been  formed  In  many 
localities  where  families  of  men  who  are 
overseas  tend  to  wait  It  out;  near  large  air 
bases.  Army  installations,  and  Naval  facili- 
ties, close  to  friends,  medical  facilities,  and 
other  servces.  They  exchanged  Information 
about  prisoners;  discussed  actions  being 
taken  by  government  officials  or  Interna- 
tional organizations;  and.  most  Important, 
acted  as  morale  boosters  for  each  other  in 
what  they  knew  would  be  many,  many 
months  of  heartbreaking  loneliness  and 
frustration. 

In  1968  Mrs.  Stockdale  began  contacting 
wives  In  cities  across  the  coiintry.  asking 
them  to  serve  as  area  coordinators  in  a  new. 
national  organization,  and  to  seek  out  others 
to  affiliate  with  them.  Her  perseverance  led 
to  the  formation,  in  early  1969,  of  the  League. 
During  the  League's  formative  stage.  Ad- 
ministration policy  had  been  cautious  to  the 
point  that  neighbors,  and  In  some  cases  chil- 
dren, did  not  know  fathers,  husbands,  or  sons 
were  missing.  At  that  time,  many  families 
woiUd  not  participate — for  fear  of  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  lives  of  loved  ones.  Since  the  reversal 
of  Administration  policy  in  the  spring  of 
1969.  League  membership  has  grown  to  ap- 
proximately l.OOO  families  and  Is  active  across 
the  entire  country. 

Funds  to  support  activities  of  the  League, 
and  of  the  many  local  and  regional  groups, 
come  primarily  from  the  famUles  themselves. 
Many  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  seek- 
ing Information  about  their  husbands  or 
sons,  or  In  trying  to  gain  public  support  that 
might  persuade  the  Communists  to  release 
the  names  of  men  held  prisoner  and  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

News  coverage  of  the  prisoner-of-war  situa- 
tion m  the  first  few  months  following  the 
changes  of  Administration  policy  was  local- 
ized and  spotty.  Not  enough  factual  Informa- 
tion on  the  shocking  treatment  of  prisoners, 
and  the  doubts  and  burdens  their  families 
had  to  bear,  was  published  In  any  single  ar- 
ticle to  enable  the  American  public  and  the 
world  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  North 
Vietnam's  inhumanity.  This  changed  In  Octo- 
ber 1969.  when  Am  Force  Space  Digest  pub- 
lished what  the  editors  referred  to  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  articles  ever  published 
In  this  magazine."  Even  today.  DoD  officials 
call  it  the  "most  helpful,  single  article"  on 
MIA/POWs  published  to  date. 

The  article  was  "The  Forgotten  Americans 
of  the  Vietnam  War."  by  Louis  R.  Stockstill. 
Response  to  "The  Forgotten  Americans" 
was  Immediate  and  dramatic,  beginning  with 
a  reading  of  the  complete  article  on  the  fioor 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep. 
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Roman  C.  Puclnskl  of  Illinois.  In  his  pre- 
amble. Congressman  Puclnskl  said.  "I  call 
this  article  to  the  House  because  I  consider 
It  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of 
Journalism  In  recent  years.  ...  It  should 
shake  the  conscience  of  the  whole  free 
world."  The  article  has  been  entered  In  the 
Congressional  Record  five  times,  most  recent- 
ly on  March  6  at  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  headed  by  Rep. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

The  Reader's  Digest  ran  a  condensation  of 
"The  Forgotten  Americans"  as  the  lead  ar- 
ticle in  its  November  1969  edition.  Circula- 
tion of  the  Digest's  U.S.  edition  alone  is  17,- 
400,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  a  million 
reprints  have  been  requested  by  Digest 
readers.  AFA  distributed  50,000  reprints  of 
the  original  AF/SD  article.  Including  copies 
to  every  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  foreign  press  corps  In  New  York 
and  Washington. 

On  November  11,  1969.  the  United  States 
urged  the  UN  to  exert  Its  moral  infiuence 
on  Hanoi  to  ensure  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission.  In  her 
presentation,  Mrs.  Hauser  drew  heavily  on 
material  in  "The  Forgotten  Americans." 

Requests  for  reprints  ot  the  AF  SD  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  StockstlH's  article  had  begun 
pouring  Into  AFA  headquarters  literally  be- 
fore distribution  of  the  magazine  was  com- 
pleted. Telephone  calls  from  families  of  men 
missing  or  held  prisoner  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  Immediately  ob- 
vious that  families  were  organized  and 
geared  for  action.  They  were  ready  to  tell 
the  world  what  was  happening  to  their  loved 
ones.  "The  Forgotten  Americans"  gave  them, 
for  the  first  time,  something  they  could  use 
to  arouse  public  opinion.  Some  13,500  re- 
prints of  the  article  were  sent  by  AFA  di- 
rectly to  next  of  kin.  at  their  request  and  at 
no  charge. 

AFA  National  President  George  D.  Hardy 
first  spoke  on  the  plight  of  American  prison- 
ers in  Southeast  Asia  In  Spokane.  Wash..  In 
early  October.  Just  as  the  article  was  begin- 
ning to  reach  AFA  members.  Within  a  week. 
AFAs  Washington  office  had  received  re- 
quests for  copies  of  his  remarks  and  the  ar- 
ticle from  POW  families  in  neighboring 
cities  and  distant  states — an  indication  that 
their  communications  net  Is  effective. 

In  his  travels,  Mr.  Hardy  meets  with  fami- 
lies whenever  he  can,  to  learn  of  ways  in 
which  AFA  can  be  of  help.  Of  these  meet- 
ings, he  says,  "I  am  continually  amazed 
that  (POW/MIA  families]  can  keep  a  posi- 
tive attitude  through  ah  this.  They  know 
the  Communists  and  some  peace  groups  are 
trying  to  use  them  as  pawns,  yet  they  sus- 
tain each  other  and  keep  up  their  activities. 
Every  time  I  meet  with  such  a  group,  I  am 
Impressed  by  their  patience  and  courage,  and 
I  leave  more  determined  to  keep  up  my  ef- 
forts and  those  of  AFA  In  iDehalf  of  these 
men  and  their  wonderful  families." 

AFA  efforts  In  support  of  MIA/POWs  have 
generally  taken  two  forms:  first,  to  spark  a 
nationwide  letter-writing  campaign  to  for- 
eign governments,  especially  to  those  that 
recognize  or  do  business  with  the  govern- 
ment In  North  Vietnam,  and  to  foreign  pub- 
lications; and,  second,  to  directly  support 
the  families  of  the  missing  or  imprisoned 
men  and  assist  them  In  telling  their  stories 
to  the  world. 

AFA  Chapters  and  Individual  members  first 
joined  in  the  campaign  by  distributing  re- 
prints of  "The  Forgotten  Americans"  to  news 
media,  to  other  organizations,  and  to  civic 
leaders  In  their  communities.  Many  AFA 
Chapters  invited  the  families  to  Join  In  their 
meetings.  This  gave  family  spokesmen  an 
opportunity  to  emphasize  that  the  POW  sit- 
uation was  not  a  remote  problem  but  rather 
one  of  direct  concern  to  every  citizen. 
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An  outstanding  example  was  the  campaign, 
led  by  Georgia's  State  AFA  President  William 
H.  Kelly,  who  Is  a  colonel  in  the  Georgia  Air 
National  Guard.  Colonel  Kelly  and  his  State 
and  Chapter  officers  developed  a  plan  to  dis- 
tribute reprints  through  Individuals  and 
through  regional  and  statewide  groups.  Colo- 
nel Kelly  sent  messages  and  reprints  to  all 
members  of  Georgia's  Press  and  Broadcasting 
Associations;  to  550  top  Jaycee  members;  to 
100  key  members  of  the  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation living  In  the  state;  to  religious  and 
youth  groups:  and  to  many  others.  Chapters, 
meanwhile,  concentrated  on  local  media,  or- 
ganizations, and  civic  leaders. 

Other  AFA  units  throughout  the  country 
took  up  the  POW  cause.  In  Michigan,  for 
example.  State  AFA  President  Majorle  O. 
Hunt  sent  out  some  600  news  releases  to  all 
newspaf>ers  and  radio  and  TV  stations  In  the 
state.  She  included  a  letter  explaining  AFA, 
and  a  list  of  Chapter  presidents  who  could 
be  contacted  for  local  information.  She  also 
appeared  on  an  hour-long  broadcast  on  radio 
station  WMUZ  In  Detroit,  and  made  a  tape 
for  another  station. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Chapter  President  Brig.  Gen. 
Herbert  G.  Bench.  USAF  (Ret.),  sent  a  re- 
print of  the  Stockstill  article  to  each  Chapter 
member  urging  them  to  wTlte  letters  to  for- 
eign governments  and  to  selected  publica- 
tions, and  to  keep  the  reprints  available  in 
their  offices.  In  neighboring  Fort  Worth. 
Gordon  Brownlee  distributed  1.500  reprints 
and  got  excellent  coverage  In  that  city's  news 
media. 

In  early  March,  George  J.  Burrus.  Ill, 
President  of  the  Cape  Canaveral  Chapter  and 
Chairman  of  AFA's  Florida  State  POW  Letter 
Committee,  reported  that  a  community-wide 
project  in  Ills  area  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing nearly  25.000  signatures  on  petitions,  and 
that  local  school  children  were  writing  let- 
ters. Chapters  across  the  state  are  actively 
supporting  this  program. 

•Ten  wives  of  men  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war  live  In  the  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  area.  AFA's  Tucson  Chapter  has  in- 
vited these  wives  to  all  Its  functions.  The 
Chapter  has  helped  raise  funds  so  four  of  the 
wives  could  visit  the  capitals  of  the  free 
world  to  tell  their  stories. 

The  Spokane,  Wash.,  Chapter,  under  the 
leadership  of  Vernon  L.  Gomes,  Chairman  of 
their  POW  committee,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  conducted 
a  successful  fund-raising  drive  to  help  pay 
expenses  for  other  wives  and  a  mother  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  make  a  similar  trip. 

These  are  only  representative  examples  of 
nationwide  AFA  programs  to  publicize  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war  In  South- 
east Asia  and  to  assist  their  families.  This 
report  would  be  Incomplete,  however,  with- 
out mention  of  the  outstanding  program  of 
the  Eglln,  Fla..  Chapter  of  AFA. 

Col.  Harry  G.  Howton.  USAF  (Ret.),  with 
the  help  of  Chuck  Widaman,  Eglln  Chapter 
President,  and  Herbert  "Bud"  West,  Florida 
State  AFA  Immediate  Past  President,  helped 
develop  a  model  program  of  action,  and  pub- 
lished a  twenty-four-page  brochure  describ- 
ing in  detail  what  concerned  citizens  can  do 
to  help.  The  program  Involves  the  League  of 
Families,  the  Eglln  AFB  and  Hurlburt  Field 
Officers'  Wives  Clubs  and  NCO  Wives  Clubs, 
religious  groups,  the  news  media,  and  many 
other  organizations.  Colonel  Howton  serves 
as  Area  Coordinator  for  the  program. 

The  brochure,  which  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed. Includes  Information  on  MIA/POWs 
sample  letters  and  resolutions  with  suggested 
addresses,  and  much  other  valuable  Informa- 
tion. The  Eglln  group  also  printed  bumper 
stickers  to  help  keep  this  problem  always  In 
the  public's  mind.  Details  on  the  program 
can  be  had  by  writing:  Eglln  Chapter.  AFA, 
P.O.  Box  176.  Shallmar,  Fla.  32579. 

Many  other  organizations  are  now  Involved 


In  the  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  POWs.  In- 
cluded In  these  are  veterans  and  other 
patriotic  groups,  such  as  United  We  Stand, 
the  national  Jaycees,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  local  groups  In  commvinltles 
across  the  nation.  On  April  8,  Maj.  Gen. 
Winston  P.  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  In  a  letter  to  the  Adjutants 
General  of  all  states,  announced  a  "Show 
Your  Concern"  campaign,  to  be  conducted 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  Guard  personnel 
vrtthln  their  local  communities. 

Have  we  accomplished  our  mission?  The 
answer,  obviously.  Is  no. 

Have  we  been  of  any  help?  Yes.  but  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

There  has  been  what  DoD  officials  term  a 
"significant  Increase"  In  letters  received  by 
families  of  men  held  prisoner,  starting  In 
November  1969,  after  publication  of  "The 
Forgotten  Americans,"  but  this  Is  consid- 
ered only  a  start.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Se^ices  on 
March  6.  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.^  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  testified: 

"It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  clearly  specifies  that  a  prisoner 
of  war  should  be  allowed  to  write  not  less 
than  six  letters  and  cards  per  month.  In 
the  five  years  our  men  have  been  held  cap- 
tive, only  about  175  individuals  have  been 
allowed  to  write.  Their  families  have  received 
about  1,100  letters.  Usually  the  frequency  for 
those  few  letters  has  been  around  one  or  two 
letters  per  year. 

"If  the  men  we  believe  to  be  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  write  as  dictated  by  the  Geneva 
Convention,"  he  continued,  "their  ftmillles 
should  receive  some  6,000  to  8.000  letters  per 
month.  But  there  have  been  only  1.100  In  a 
total  of  five  years." 

The  provision  for  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  as  prescribed  In  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949.  which  have  been  signed  by  more  than 
120  nations,  Including  the  U.S.  and  North 
Vietnam,  calls  for  the  Immediate  release  of 
sick  and  Injured,  Impartial  Inspection  of 
prisoner  facilities,  the  complete  identifica- 
tion of  men  held,  and  affirms  the  right  of 
prisoners  to  correspond  with  their  families. 
According  to  DoD  figures  released  on  May 
8  (as  of  May  2) ,  the  total  number  of  US  serv- 
Icemen  classified  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
action  was  1,646.  More  than  half — 783 — are 
Air  Force   (see  following  tahle). 

Of  the  450  servicemen  DoD  believes  to  be 
prisoners,  228  are  Air  Force.  Of  the  remain- 
der, 144  are  Navy,  fifty-flve  are  Army,  and 
twenty-three  are  Marines. 

A  total  of  1.096  servicemen  are  missing 
and  thought  to  be  captive — 555  from  the  Air 
Force,  337  Army,  112  Navy,  and  ninety- two 
Marines. 

In  March,  an  Army  sergeant  passed  his 
sixth  year  In  captivity.  Twenty-one  others 
have  been  prisoners  or  missing  for  more  than 
five  years. 

A  total  of  thirty-one  Americans  have  been 
released  by  hostile  forces  to  date — nine  were 
released  by  Hanoi  and  twenty-two  by  the 
Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  May  1  rally,  H.  Ross  Perot  put  forth 
his  analysis  of  North  Vietnam's  leaders.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  prisoners — theirs  or 
ours,  he  said.  They  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  some  33,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  held  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  can- 
not comprehend  that  the  American  public, 
or  otir  government,  would  be  concerned 
about  "Just  1,500"  servicemen.  Prisoners  are 
useful  to  the  Communists  only  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  or  as  pawns. 

Mr.  Perot  emphasized,  as  did  all  rally 
speakers,  that  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  must  be 
convinced  that  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  are  truly  concerned  over  "Just 
1,500"  men.  He  declared  that  elected  leaders 
must  speak  out,  and  the  public  must  write 
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l«tt«r8.  so  that  the  meseage  will  b«  \inmla- 
takable.  Pennanent  alienation  of  all  Amer- 
icana by  the  government  in  Hanoi  la  "a  risk 
they  cannot  take,  over  "Just  1,500'  men."  Mr. 
Perot  said.  "They're  counting  on  lis  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  Chinese  over  the  long 
haul." 

In  a  recent  review  of  AFA's  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  this  campaign,  AFA  President 
Hstf'dy  said,  "We've  got  to  continue  to  en- 
courage our  members,  to  publicize  this  prob- 
lem In  their  communities,  and  to  get  every- 
one to  write  to  Hanoi  and  to  other  govern- 
ments. I  know  It  takes  time,  but  as  we  were 
reminded  at  the  rally,  the  prisoners  have  lots 
of  time,  Jtist  sitting  in  their  cells." 

The  mission  for  the  future,  then.  Is  clear. 
More  .Americans  must  get  Involved  and  ex- 
press their  concern.  According  to  the  Air 
Force  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office.  "There 
is  no  public-affairs  objection  to  a  military 
person,  as  an  individual  citizen  and  even  us- 
ing his  military  rank  and/or  title,  expressing 
his  opinion  to  a  foreign  government  on  the 
POW  Issue."  It  did  caution,  however,  that 
"actual  content  of  the  letters  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  subject  of  humane  treatment 
of  POW3  by  North  Vietnam  and  must  not 
Invade  the  political  arena." 

The  government  In  North  Vietnam  must 
be  made  to  believe  that  200,000,000  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned  about  "Just  1,500"  of  their 
countrymen.  That  la  a  goal  to  which  APA 
Is  dedicated. 

THE  UPWARD  TREND  IN  LETTER  WRITING 

1964  I9eS  1966  1967||  1968V  1969  > 


Number  of  men 

clissified  as 

ROW'S  or  as 

missing  inaction.  22  173  <72  878  1,243  1,428 
Number  o(  men 

writing  letter! 

during  the  year  J.  1  19  47  73  94  208 
Number  ot  men 

writmg  letters  for 

the  first  time-..- 18        28        33         23         114 

Total  number  ot 

letters  received 

b,  lam.hes 8       35      156      165       256         699 


1  Figures  tor  1969  are  still  incomplete,  since  letters  written 
by  POW's  late  in  the  year  are  still  being  received  by  families. 

:  This  tabulation  does  not  necessarily  derive  Irom  the  row 
below  it,  as  a  cumulative  total,  since  seme  families  received  mail 
on  a  one-time-only  basis. 

TJSAF's  Peisonbss  or  War  or  Missinc  in 
Action 

(As  of  May  2.  1970,  the  following  men  <^ 
the  United  States  Air  Force — listed  here 
alphabetically  by  last  name — were  carried  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  either  prison- 
ers of  war  or  miming  In  action  and  believed 
captured  by  hostile  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  Because  this  Is  the  first  known  compila- 
tion of  USAF  personnel  to  be  published  DoD 
has  asked,  for  security  reasons,  that  we  not 
Identify  specific  Individuals  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  are  prisoners.  We  have  com- 
piled with  this  request,  knowing  that  many 
of  the  names  of  known  POWs  have  been  pub- 
licly released  on  an  Individual  basis.  We  do 
not  wish  to  Jeopardize.  In  any  way,  the  life 
or  well  being  of  any  man  now  held  prisoner 
or  who  might  be  captured  in  the  future. 

(Some  of  the  namee  are  followed  by  refer- 
ence ',  which  Indicates  that  the  family  of 
that  rnan  either  has  received  mall  from  him 
:>r  has  been  notified  by  an  American  pacifist 
group  that  such  mail  is  en  route.  The  names 
marked  with  the  references  were  released  to 
news  media  by  the  pacifist  group  on  three 
recent  dates — January  15.  March  11,  and 
March  27.  In  addition,  the  January  15  release 
also  Included  the  names  of  five  servicemen 
i  three  of  them  Air  Force  personnel )  who 
were  listed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  as  dead. 
The  three  USAF  members  so  designated,  still 
officially  listed  by  DoD  as  "missing  In  action," 


are    Identified    below    by    reference'. — The 
editors.) 

Abbott,  Joseph  8.,  Jr.,  MaJ.»,  Abbott,  Rob- 
ert Archie,  1st  Lt.>,  Abbott,  Wilfred  Keese, 
MaJ.,  Adachl,  Thomas  T.,  SSgt.,  Adam,  John 
Qulncy,  Sgt.,  Adams,  Samuel,  TSgt.,  Adams, 
Steven  Harold,  SSgt.,  Alberton,  Bobby  Joe, 
TSgt.,  Albright,  John  Soott  II,  1st  Lt..  Alfred. 
Gerald  Oak,  Jr.,  Oapt..  Allee,  Richard  K., 
MaJ.,  Allen,  Henry  L.,  Ist  Lt.,  Allen,  Thomas 
Ray,  Capt.,  Alllnson,  David  Jay.  MaJ.,  Am- 
mon,  Glendon  Lee,  MaJ.,  Anderson,  Warren 
Leroy,  MaJ.,  Andrews,  Anthony  Charles. 
Capt.',  Andrews,  Stuart  Merrll,  Lt.  Col.,  An- 
drews, William  Richard,  MaJ..  Angstadt, 
Ralph  Harold,  MaJ.,  Apodaca,  Victor  Joe.  Jr., 
Capt.,  Appleby.  Ivar  Dale,  MaJ.,  Applehans, 
Richard  Duane,  Capt..  Armstrong,  John  Wll- 
Uam,  Col.,  Aslre,  Donald  Henry,  Col. 

At'terberry.  Edwin  Lee..  MaJ.,  Austin,  Char- 
les David,  Capt.,  Austin,  Joseph  Clair,  Lt. 
Col.,  Austin,  William  Renwlck  n,  Capt., 
Ayers,  Richard  L.,  MaJ..  Backus,  Kenneth 
Frank,  Capt.,  Bagley.  Bobby  Ray,  Lt.  Col.', 
Bailey,  John  Edward,  Capt.,  Baker,  Arthur 
Dale,  Capt.,  Baker,  Elmo  CUnnard,  MaJ.'. 
Balamotl.  Michael,  MaJ.,  Balcom.  Ralph  Carol. 
MaJ..  Baldrldge.  John  R.,  Jr.,  1st  Lt.,  Ballard, 
Arthur  T..  Jr..  Maj.,  Bannon,  Paul  W.,  MaJ.. 
Barbay.  Lavsrrence,  MaJ.,  Bare,  William  Orlan, 
Capt.,  Barnett,  Robert  Warren,  MaJ.',  Barras, 
Gregory  I.,  MaJ.,  Barrett,  Thomas  Joseph, 
Capt.',  Baugh,  William  Joseph,  MaJ..  Bean, 
James  Ellis.  Col.',  Begley,  Burrlss  Nelson,  Lt. 
Col.,  Belcher,  Glenn  Arthur,  Capt.,  Belcher, 
Robert  Arthur,  MaJ.,  Bennett,  William 
George,  Lt.  Col.,  Berg,  KUe  Dag,  Capt.,  Berger, 
Jsunes  Robert,  Capt.' 

Bergevln,  Charles  Lee..  1st  Lt..  Beyer, 
Thomas  John,  Capt.,  Bledlger.  Larry  William, 
MaJ.,  Blfolchl,  Charles  Lawrence.  Capt.,  Blss, 
Robert  Irvln,  Capt.',  Black,  Arthur  Nell, 
SSgt.'.  Blackwood,  Gordon  Byron,  Capt., 
Blair,  Charles  Edward,  Lt,  Col.,  Blevlns,  John 
Charles,  Capt.,  Bliss,  Ronald  Glenn,  Capt.', 
Bodahl,  John  Keith,  Capt.,  Boglagee,  (Trlstos 
C,  Jr.,  MaJ..  Bolstad,  Richard  Eugene,  MaJ.', 
Bomar,  Jack  Williamson.  Lt.  Col.',  Booth, 
James  Ervln.  Capt.,  Borden.  Murray  Lymtin. 
Capt.  Borllng,  John  Lorln,  Capt.',  Mors, 
Joseph  Chester.  MaJ..  Bosslo.  Galileo  Fred,  Lt. 
Col..  Boston.  Leo  Sydney,  MaJ.,  Boyd,  Charles 
Graham,  Capt.',  Boyer,  Terry  Lee,  Capt., 
Branch,  James  AJvln,  MaJ.,  Brand,  Joseph 
William,  Lt.  Col.,  Brashear,  William  James, 
MaJ.,  Brazelbon,  Michael  Lee,  Capt.,  Brazlk, 
Richard,  Capt..  Brennan.  Herbert  Owen, 
Col.,  Brenneman,  Richard  Charles,  Capt.', 
Brldger,  Barry  Burton.  Capt.,  Brlnckmann, 
Robert  Edwin,  Lt.  Col. 

Brodak.  John  Warren.  Capt..  Brooks.  Wil- 
liam L.,  MaJ..  Brown.  Earl  C.  Capt..  Brown, 
Wendell  L..  Capt.,  Brown,  Wilbur  Ronald, 
Capt..'  Brownlee.  Charles  Richard.  MaJ., 
Brucher,  John  Martin.  Capt..  Brudno,  Ed- 
ward Alan.  Capt..'  Brunstrom,  Alan  Leslie, 
MaJ..'  Buchanan.  Hubert  Elliott.  Capt.,  Burd, 
Douglas  Glenn,  1st  Lt.,  Burdett,  Eklward 
Burke.  Col..  Burer,  Arthur  William.  MaJ., 
Burkart.  Charles  W..  Jr.,  Maj.,  Bums,  Don- 
ald Ray,  Lt.  Col.,  Burns,  Michael  Thomas, 
Capt.,'  Burroughs,  William  David,  Lt.  Col.,' 
Busch,  Jon  Thomas,  Capt.,  Bush.  John 
Robert,  Capt.,  Bush,  Robert  Edward,  MaJ., 
Butler,  WUUam  Wallace,  Capt..  Butt,  Richard 
Leigh.  Capt.,  Bynum,  Nell  Stanley,  Ist  Lt.. 
Byrne.  Ronald  Edward.  Jr..  Lt.  Ool.,'  Callles. 
Tommy  Leon.  Capt..  Campbell.  Burlxm 
Wayne.  Capt.,'  Campbell,  Clyde  William,  let 
Lt.,  Campbell.  William  Edward,  Lt.  Col. 

Capllng.  Elwyn  Rex..  Maj.,  Cappelll, 
Charles  Edward,  Maj..  Caras.  Franklin  Angel, 
Maj  ,  Carrier,  Daniel  Lewis,  Capt..  Carrlgan. 
Larry  Edward.  Capt.,  Carroll,  Patrick  Henry, 
1st  Lt.,  Carter,  James  XiOuls,  Lt.  Ool.,  Case, 
Thomas  Franklin.  BtJaJ.,  Casey,  Donald  Fran- 
da,  Lt.  Ool.,  Chambers,  Carl  Dennis,  Capt., 
Chambers,  Jerry  Lee,  Maj.,  Cherry.  Fred 
Vann,  Lt.  Col.,'  Chesley.  Larry  James,  Capt. 
Chesnutt,    Chambless   M.,    Cap<t.,    Chlarello, 


Vincent  Augustus.  Capt..  Ohrlstenaen.  Dale. 
MSgt..  Chrlflrtlano.  Joseph.  Lt.  Col.,  Chwan. 
Michael  Danleld,  Capt.,  Claflln.  Richard 
Ames.  Capt..  Clapper.  Gean  Preston,  TSgt., 
Clark,  John  C,  Capt.,  Clark,  John  Walter. 
Capt.,'  Clark,  Lawrence.  TSgt,  Clark,  Stanley 
Scott.  Lt.  Col,.  Clark.  Thomas  E.,  Capt. 

Clarke.  Fred  L..  MSgt.,  Clarke,  George 
William,  Jr.,  Capt.,  Claxton,  Charles  Peter, 
Maj..  Clements,  James  Arlen,  Maj..'  Coady, 
Robert  F.,  Capt ,  Cobell,  Earl  Glenn,  Maj., 
Collins,  James  Qulncy,  Jr.,  Maj.,'  Collins, 
Thomas  Edward,  in,  Capt.,'  ColweU,  WUUam 
Kevin,  MSgt.,  Condlt,  Douglas  Craig,  Oapt., 
Conkllng  Bernard.  Maj.,  Oonlon,  John  Fran- 
cis, ni,  Capt.,  Conner.  Lorenze,  Capt..  Con- 
nolly, Vincent  John,  Maj..  Cook.  Glenn 
Richard.  1st  Lt.,  Cook.  Kelly  Francis,  Lt.  Col.. 
Cook,  William  Richard,  Lt.  Col..  Cooper. 
WUUam  Earl.  Lt.  Ool..  Copeland,  H.  C,  Maj.. 
Corbltt,  GUland  Wales,  Lt.  Col.,  Cordler, 
Kenneth  WUllam,  Capt.,  Cormier,  Arthur, 
TSgt.,'  Craner,  Robert  Roger,  Maj.,  Crecca. 
Joseph,  Jr..  Capt..'  Crew.  James  Alan,  Capt., 
Crews,  John  Huntter.  Ill,  Capt.,  Cross, 
James  E..  Capt..  Croseman.  Gregory  John. 
Capt..  Crosson.  Gerald  Joseph,  Jr.,  Capt., 
Crow.  Frederick  Austin.  Jr.,  Ool. 

Crumpler,  Carl  Boyette,  Lt.  Col.',  Cruz 
Carlos  Rafael.  Capt..  Curtis,  Thomas  Jerry, 
MaJ.'.  Cushman,  Clifton  Emmet,  Capt.,  Cuth- 
bert.  Bradlev  Gene.  Capt..  DafTron.  Thomas 
C,  Capt..  Dalley.  Douglas  Vincent.  TSgt.. 
Danlelson.  Benjamin.  Capt..  Darcy,  Edward 
Joseph.  TSgt  .  Dardeau,  Oscar  Molse.  Jr.,  Maj.. 
Daughtrey.  Robert  Norland.  Maj.',  Dauten, 
Frederick"  MaJ..  Davles,  John  Owen,  Capt., 
Davle3.  Joseph  Edwin,  Capt..  Davis,  Charlie 
B  .  Lt.  Col  .  Davis.  Daniel  Richard.  Ist  Lt., 
Davis.  Edgar  Felton,  MaJ..  Davis,  Gene  Ed- 
mond.  TSgt..  Davis  Robert  Charles,  Capt., 
Day.  George  Everett.  Lt.  Col.,  Delchelmann. 
Samuel  M..  Capt..  Dennany.  James  Eugene, 
Mai.,  Derrlckson.  Thomas  G..  11.  Capt..  De- 
Soto,  Ernest  L..  Maj..  Dewlspelaere,  Rex  F., 
SSgt..  Dexter.  Bennle  Lee.  Sgt.,  Dl  Tommaso, 
Robert  Joseph,  Capt..  Diamond.  Stephen 
Whitman.  Capt..  Dlehl.  WUUam  Calvin.  Jr.. 
Maj..  Doby,  Herb,  Maj. 

Dodge,  Ward  Kent,  Lt.  Col, »  Donahue, 
Morgan  Jefferson,  1st  Lt.,  Donald,  Myren  Lee. 
Capt.,  Dotson,  Jefferson  S.,  1st  Lt.,  Doughty, 
Daniel  James,  Maj.,  Etove,  Jack  Paris,  Sr., 
Capt..  Downing,  Donald  WUUam,  Maj.. 
Dramest.  John  Arthur.  Maj..  DriscoU,  Jerry 
Donald.  Capt.'.  Duart,  David  Henry,  Maj.'. 
Ducat,  Bruce  Chalmers,  Capt.,  Dudash.  John 
Francis.  MaJ..  Duffy,  John  E.,  1st  Lt.,  Dugan, 
Thomas  Wayne,  Maj..  Duslng,  Charles  Oale. 
TSgt..  Dutton.  Richard  Allen.  Maj.',  Duvall, 
Dean  Arnold,  SSgt..  Dyczkowskl.  Robert  Ray- 
mond. Maj.,  EarU,  David  John,  Capt..  Eaton. 
Curtis  Abbot,  MaJ. 

Eaton.  Norman  Dale.  Lt.  Col.,  Echanls,  Jo- 
seph Yagnaclo,  Capt.,  Eckley,  Wayne  Alvln, 
TSgt.,  Edgar,  Robert  John,  Capt.,  Edmund- 
son,  WUUam  Rothrock,  Capt.,  Edmunds. 
Robert  Clifton,  Jr.,  Capt.,  EUers,  Dennis  Lee, 
Capt..  Elliot  Robert  Malcolm.  Maj..  Ellis,  Jef- 
frey Thomas,  Capt.'.  Ellis,  Leon  Francis  Jr.. 
Capt.,  Elzlnga.  Richard  O.,  Capt.,  Engelhard. 
Erich  Carl,  Maj.,  Espensled,  John  Lee,  Maj.. 
Everson,  David,  MaJ.,  Evert.  Lawrence  Gerald 
Capt.,  Fallon,  Patrick  Martin,  Col.,  Fanning. 
Joseph  Peter,  1st  Lt..  Featherston,  Fielding 
W.,  Capt.,  Fellenz,  Charles  R..  TSgt.,  Fellows. 
Allen  Eugene,  Maj.,  Fer.  John,  Capt.,  Fergu- 
son, Douglas,  1st  Lt..  Fleszel.  Clifford  Wayne, 
Capt.,  Flnlay,  John  Sewart,  in,  Lt.  Col.',  Fin- 
ney, Arthur  Thomas,  Lt.  Col.,  Fisher,  Donald 
Ellis,  Lt.  Col..  Fisher,  Donald  G.,  MaJ.,  Fish- 
er, Kenneth,  Maj.,  Fltton,  Crosley  James,  Jr.. 
Maj..  Fleenor.  Kenneth  Raymond.  Lt.  Col.', 
Flesher,  Hubert  Kelly,  Maj.,  Flom,  Fredrlc 
Russell,  Capt. 

Flynn,  John  Peter.  Col.».  Fobalr.  Roecoe 
Henry,  Maj.,  Foley,  Brendan  Patrick,  Maj., 
Porby.  Willis  EUls.  Maj.,  Ford,  David  Edward. 
Capt.>.  Poster.  Paul  Iieonard,  SSgt..  Fowler, 
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Henry  Pope,  Jr.,  Capt.',  Francisco,  San  De- 
wayne,  Capt.,  Franklin,  Cbarlea  Edward.  Ma]., 
Frederick,  Peter  Joseph.  Lt.  Col.,  Frederick, 
WlUlam  v.,  MaJ.,  PuUam,  Wayne  Eugene. 
Maj..  Puller.  WlUlam  OtU.  Maj. 

Gaddls.  Norman  Carl.  Col.',  Galbralth,  Rus- 
sell Dale,  Capt.,  Ganley,  Richard  O.,  Capt.. 
Gemdt,  Gerald  Lee,  Capt.,  GetcheU,  Paul 
Everett,  Capt.,  Gideon,  Wlllard  SeUeck,  Maj., 
Gilchrist,  Robert  Michael,  Capt.  GlUen, 
Thomas.  E..  Ma]..  Gist.  Tommy  Emer- 
son, Capt.,  Glover.  Calvin  Charles.  TSgt.. 
Golberg,  Lawrence  Herbert,  Maj.,  Gomez. 
Robert  A.,  1st  Lt..  Goodrich,  Edwin  Riley,  Jr., 
Maj..  Goss,  Bernard  Joseph,  Maj.,  Oourley. 
Laurent  L.,  Capt.,  Govan,  Robert  Allen,  Maj., 
Grace,  James  WUUam,  Capt.,  Graham,  Den- 
nis Lee,  Capt.,  Gray,  David  Fletcher,  Jr., 
Capt.',  Gray,  James  A.,  Capt.,  Green.  Norman 
Morgan.  Col..  Greene.  Charles  Edward,  Jr., 
Maj..  Gregory.  Robert  Raymond.  Ma]., 
Grenzebach,  Earl  W..  Jr..  MaJ.,  Grewell,  Larry, 
TSgt..  Grubb.  Peter  Arthur,  Capt.,  Grubb, 
WUmer  NewUn,  Maj.,  Gruters,  Guy  Dennis, 
Capt.,  Guarlno,  Lawrence  Nicholas,  Lt.  Col.', 
GuUlermln,  Louis  Pulda,  Capt.,  GulUet,  An- 
dre Roland,  SSgt.,  Guttersen,  Laird,  Maj.', 
Guy,  Theodore  Wilson,  Col. 

Hackett,  Harley  B..  III.  Capt.,  Hagerman. 
Robert  Warren,  Lt.  Col.,  HaU,  WUUam  War- 
ren. Maj,,  Hall,  Donald  Joe,  TSgt..  Hall,  Fred- 
erick M..  1st  Lt..  HaU.  George  Robert,  Maj.', 
Hall,  James  Shreve,  TSgt.,  HaU,  Keith  Nor- 
man, MaJ.',  Hamilton,  Eugene  David,  MaJ., 
Hamilton,  John  Smith,  Lt.  Col.,  Hamm,  James 
Edward,  Capt.,  Hanley,  Larry  James,  Capt., 
Hanson,  Thomas  Patterson,  Capt.,  Hardy, 
John  Kay,  Jr.,  1st  Lt.,  Harley,  Lee  Dtifford, 
Capt.,  Harris,  Carlyle  Smith,  Maj.',  Harris, 
Cleveland  Scott,  Capt.,  Harris,  Stephen  W., 
SSgt.,  Harrold,  Patrick  K.,  1st  Lt.,  Hartness, 
Gregg,  Capt.,  Hartney,  James  Cuthbert,  Lt. 
Col..  Harworth,  Elroy  Edwin,  TSgt.,  Has- 
senger,  Arden  Keith,  MSgt..  Hatcher.  David 
Burnett.  Maj.',  Hauer,  LesUe  John.  Lt.  Col.. 
Hawkins,  Edgar  Lee,  Capt.,  HeUlger,  Donald 
Lester.  MaJ.,  Helskell.  Lucius  Lamar,  Capt.. 
Held,  John  Wayne,  MaJ.,  Helmlch,  Gerald 
Robert,  Maj.,  Helwlg,  Roger  D.,  Capt..  Hen- 
nlnger.  Howard  WlUlam.  Ma]..  Hensley,  Ron- 
nie L.,  SSgt.,  Hensley.  Thomas  Truett,  Capt., 
Herrlck,  James  Wayne.  Jr.,  1st  Lt.,  Herrold, 
Ned  Raymond,  Capt.,  Hesford,  Peter  Dean, 
Capt. 

Hess,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  Hess,  Jay 
Crlddle,  Maj..  Hestle.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.. 
Hicks,  Terrln  Dlnsmore.  Maj.,  HUl,  Howard 
John.  Capt.,  Hill,  Robert  Laveme,  MSgt., 
Hinckley,  Robert  Bruce,  Capt,  Hlteshew, 
James  Edward,  Lt.  Col.,'  Hlvner,  James  Otis, 
Maj.,  Hoff,  Sammle  Don,  Capt.,  Hoffson,  Ar- 
thur Thomas,  Capt.,'  Holland,  Lawrence 
Thomas,  MaJ.,  HoUey,  TUden  Stewart.  MaJ.. 
Holmes,  David  Hugh,  Capt.,  Holmes,  Lester 
Evan,  Lt.  Col.,  Holton,  Robert  Edwin.  Capt., 
Hopp>er,  Earl  Pearson,  Jr..  Capt.,  Horlnek. 
Ramon  Anton.  Ma].,'  Home,  Stanley  Henry, 
Ma].,  Hosklnson,  Robert  Eugene.  Ma].. 
Hrdllcka,  Davis  LotUs,  Maj.,  Hubbard,  Edward 
Lee.  Capt.,'  Hughes,  Jsunes  Llndberg,  Lt.  Col.,' 
Hughey,  Kenneth  Raymond.  Maj.,  Huney- 
cutt,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  Hunter.  RusseU 
Palmer,  Jr.,  Maj.,  Ingvalson,  Roger  Dean,  Lt. 
Col..'  Ireland,  Robert  N.,  MSgt.,  Irsch,  Wayne 
Charles,  Capt.,  James,  Gobel  Dale,  Maj.,'  Jar- 
vis.  Jeremy  Michael,  Capt.,  Jayroe,  Julius 
Skinner.  MaJ.,'  Jefferson,  James  MUton,  Capt., 
Jefferson.  Perry  Henry,  Capt..  Jeffords,  Der- 
rell  Blackburn.  Lt.  Col.,  Jeffrey,  Robert  Dun- 
can, Capt.,'  Jensen,  George  WUUam,  Lt.  Col., 
Jensen,  Jay  Roger,  Maj.,'  Jekell,  Eugene  Mil- 
lard, Capt.,  Johns,  Paul  Frederick,  Maj., 
Johnson,  Harold  Eugene,  Capt.,'  Johnson, 
Samuel  Robert,  Lt.  Col.,'  Jones,  Louis  Parr, 
Lt.  Col.,  Jones,  Murphy  Neal,  Capt.,'  Jones, 
Robert  Campbell.  Capt.,'  Jones,  WUUam  Eu- 
gene, Capt..  Jourdenals,  George  Henry,  Capt. 

Kahler,  Harold.  Lt.  Col..  Karl.  Paul  An- 
thony, Maj.,'  Karlns,  Joseph  John.  Jr.,  Capt., 
Karst,  Carl  Frederick.  Lt.  Ool  ,  Kasler,  James 
Helms,  Lt.  Col.,'  Keams,  Joseph  Thomas.  Jr., 
Maj.,  Kelm,  Richard  Paul,  Maj  ,'  Keller,  Wen- 


dell Richard,  Ma].,  Kemmerer,  Donald  Rich- 
ard, Capt.,  Kerr.  Everett  Oscar,  Capt..  Kerr. 
John  C.  G..  Maj.,  Kerr.  Michael  Scott.  Capt..' 
Ketterer,  James  Alan.  Capt.,  Klbbey.  Richard 
Abbott,  Ma].,  Klefel,  Ernest  PhlUp.  Jr.,  Maj., 
KUcvUlen,  Thomas  Michael,  Capt.,  KUUan. 
MelTln  Joseph.  Col..  King..  Charles  Douglas. 
Sgt.,  King,  Donald  Lewis,  Ma].,  Klnkade,  WU- 
Uam Louis,  Capt.,  Kirk,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr., 
Lt.  Col.,  Klein,  RusseU  L.,  MSgt.,  Klemm, 
Donald  Martin,  Ma].,  Klenda,  Dean  Albert, 
Capt.,  KUnck,  Harrison  Hoyt,  Ma]..  Kline. 
Robert  Earl,  Lt.  Col.,  KUngner,  Michael,  ist 
Lt..  Knapp,  Herman  Ludwlg,  Lt.  Col.,  Kne- 
bel,  Thomas  Edward,  SSgt..  Knight,  Larry 
Dale,  Capt.,  Knight,  Roy  Abner.  Jr„  Ma].. 
Kommendant,  Aado,  Capt.,  Koonce,  Terry 
Treloar,  Capt.,  Kosko,  Walter,  Capt.,  Kramer, 
Oaland  Dwlght,  Capt.,  Kryszak,  Theodore 
Eugene,  Ma].,  Kwortnlk,  John  Charles,  Ma], 

Ladewlg,  Melvln  Earl,  Capt.,  Lamar,  James 
Lesley.  Lt.  Col.,  Lane,  Charles,  Jr.,  Oapt., 
Lane,  Michael  Christopher,  Capt.,'  Lane, 
Mitchell  Sim,  Capt.,  Larson,  Gordon  Albert, 
Lt.  Col.,'  Lasiter.  Carl  WUUam.  Maj..  Law- 
rence. Bruce  Edward,  Capt..  Lebert,  Ronald 
Merl.  1st  Lt..'  Leetun,  E>arel  Dean,  Maj.,  Le- 
fever,  Douglas  Paul,  Capt.,  Lehnhofl,  Edward 
W.,  Jr..  Capt..  Lengyel,  Lauren  Robert.  Capt.,' 
Leonard,  Edward  Watson,  Jr.,  Capt.,  Lewis, 
James  Wlmberley,  Ma].,  Lewis,  MerrlU  Ray- 
mond, Jr.,  MaJ.,  Llgon,  Vernon  Payton,  Jr., 
Col.,  LUlund.  WUllam  Allan.  Capt.,  LUly, 
Warren  Robert,  MaJ.,'  Llndsey,  Marvin  Nelson, 
Maj.,  Llndstrom,  Ronnie.  1st  Lt..  Lint,  Donald 
M.,  Sgt..  Lockhart.  Hayden  James,  Jr.,  Capt..' 
Long,  John  Henry  Sothom.  Capt..  Long, 
Stephen  Glen,  1st  Lt.,  Luckl.  Albln,  E.,  Capt., 
Luna,  Carter  Purvis,  Lt.  Col.,  Luna,  Donald 
A..  Capt.,  Luna.  Jose  David.  Oapt.' 

Lunsford,  Herbert  Lamar,  Lt.  Col..  Lurle. 
Alan  Pierce.  MaJ.,  Lyon,  Donavan  Loren,  Maj., 
MacCann,  Henry  Elmer,  Maj.,  Macko, 
Charles,  Maj.,  Maddox,  Notley  Gwynn, 
Lt.  Col.,  Madison,  Thomas  Mack,  Lt. 
Col.,  Madison,  WUUam  Louis,  TSgt.,  Mag- 
nusson,  James  A..  Jr.,  Maj.,  Mahan,  Douglas 
P.,  Capt.,  Makowrskl,  Louis  Prank,  Lt.  Col.,' 
Mallon,  Richard  J.,  Capt..  Mamlya,  John  Ml- 
chlo,  MSgt,  Martin.  John  Murray.  Maj., 
Martin,  Larry  Eugene,  Capt.,  Martin,  Russell 
Dean,  Capt.,  Mascarl,  PhllUp  Louis.  1st  Lt.. 
Mason,  WlUlam  Henderson,  Lt.  Col..  Massucci. 
Martin  John,  Capt.,  Masterson,  Michael  John, 
Capt.,  Mastln,  Ronald  Lambert,  Capt.,'  Mat- 
thes,  Peter  R.,  1st  Lt..  Mauterer,  Oscar,  Lt. 
Col.,  Maxwell,  Samuel  Chapman,  Maj.,  Mayer- 
elk,  Ronald  Michael,  Capt.,  McCleary,  George 
Carlton,  Col.,  McCrary,  Jack,  MSgt.i  McCub- 
bln,  Glenn  Devirayne,  Capt.,  McCulstlon, 
Michael  K  ,  Capt.,'  McDanlel,  Morris  L..  Jr.. 
Maj.,  McDanlel,  Norman  Alexander.  Capt.,' 
McDonald,  Emmett  Raymond,,  Capt.,  Mc- 
Donald, Kurt  Casey,  Ma].,  McElhanon,  Mi- 
chael Owen,  Ma].,  McOouldrlck,  Francis  J.. 
Jr.,  MaJ,,  McKenney,  Kenneth  Dewey,  SSgt., 
McKnIght,  George  Grigsby,  Maj.,  McManus. 
Kevin  Joseph,  Capt.,  McNlsh,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Capt.,'  McPhall,  WUUam  Thomas. 
Capt.,  Meadows,  Eugene  Thomas.  Capt.. 
Means,  William  Htu-ley,  Jr.,  Maj..  Meams, 
Arthur  Stewart,  Lt.  Col.,=  Mechenbler,  Edward 
John,    Capt.' 

Mellor,  Fredrlc  Moore,  Ma].,  Menges,  George 
Bruce,  Capt.,  Meroney,  VlrgU  Kersh  in.  1st 
Lt.,  Merrltt.  Raymond  James,  Lt.  Col.,  Metz, 
James  HEirdIn,  Lt.  Col.,  Meyer,  Alton  Benno, 
Capt.,  Meyer,  WUUam  Michael,  Maj.,  Mid- 
night, Francis  Barnes,  Capt.,  MllUdn,  Richard 
M.  Ill,  Capt..  Miller,  Carl  Dean,  Maj.,  MU- 
llgan,  Joseph  Edward,  Capt.,  Mlms,  George 
Ivlson,  Jr.,  Capt.,  Mitchell,  Albert  Cook,  MaJ  , 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Barry,  Capt.  Moe,  Thomas 
Nelson,  Capt.,'  Monlux,  Harold  Deloss,  Ist  Lt.,' 
Moore,  Herbert  WllUam,  Jr.,  Capt.,  Moore, 
Thomas,  MSgt.,  Morgaji,Burke  Henderson, 
Capt.,  Morgan,  CharlesEl^,  Maj..  Morgan. 
Edwin  Everton.  MSgt.,  Morgan,  Herschel 
Scott,  MaJ.,  Morgan,  James  Sbeppard,  Maj., 
Morgan,  Thomas  Raymond/  Ma].,  Morley, 
Charles  P.,  l9t  Lt.,  Morrill,  Mferwln  Lamphrey, 
Maj.,  Morrison,  Glenn  Raymond.  Jr.,  Capt., 


Morrison.  Joseph  Castleman,  Maj.,  MulUns, 
Harold  Eugene  MSgt.,  Mundt,  Henry,  Oer&ld 
n,  1st  Lt.,  Myers  Armand  Jesse,  Maj.,'  Myers 
Olenn  Leo,  Capt.' 

Nasmyth,  John  Heber,  Jr.,  Capt.,'  Neeld, 
Bobby  Gene.  Lt.  Col..  Nellans,  WllUam  Lee, 
Capt.,  Nelson,  WUUam  Humphrey.  Col.. 
Neuens,  Martin  James,  Capt..'  Newcomb.  Wal- 
lace Grant.  Capt..  Newsom.  Benjamin  Byrd. 
Lt.,  Col.,  Nichols,  Hubert  C,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col., 
Nix,  Cowan  Glenn,  Ma].,'  Nobcrt,  Oralg 
Roland,  Capt.,  Norrla,  Thomaa  Elmer,  Ma]., 
North,  Kenneth  Walter,  Maj. 

O'Grady,  John  Francis,  Lt.  Col.,  Odell,  Don- 
ald Eugene,  Maj.,'  Olds,  Ernest  Arthur,  Maj., 
Olson,  Gerald  Everett,  Capt.,  Ortiz,  Jose  H.  1st 
Lt.,  Osborne,  Edwin  Nelms,  Jr.,  Maj.,  Over- 
look, John  Francis,  Ma].,  Owens,  Joy  Leonard 
Lt.,  Col. 

Pabst,  Eugene  Matthew,  Capt.,  Packard, 
Ronald  Lyle,  Capt.,  Page,  Albert  Unwood,  Jr., 
Capt.,  Page,  Gordon  Lee,  Maj.,  Palmer,  GU- 
bert  Swain.  Maj..  Palmgren,  Edwin  David, 
Col.,  Panek,  Robert  J.,  Sr.,  Capt.,  Parker, 
Prank  C.  Ill,  Capt.,  Parker,  Woodrow  Wilson 
n,  Capt.,  Parrott,  Thomas  Vance,  Capt..' 
Parsley,  Edward  Milton,  TSgt.,  Pasekoff,  Rob- 
ert Edward.  Maj.,  Pate,  Gary,  SSgt.,  Pauley, 
Marshall  Irvln,  TSgt.,  Paxton,  Donald  Elmer, 
Lt.  Col.,  Pearson,  Robert  Harvey,  Capt.,  Pear- 
son Wayne  Edward.  Capt. 

Peel,  Robert  Delayney,  Capt.'  Pemberton, 
Gene  Thomas,  Lt,  Ool.  Perkins,  Glendon  WU- 
Uam, Ma].'  Perme,  Elton  Lawrence,  Ma]. 
Petersen,  Gaylord  Dean,  Capt.  Peterson,  Del- 
bert  Ray.  Capt.  Peterson,  Douglas  Brian,  Ma].' 
Pletsch,  Robert  Edward,  Capt.  Pike.  Peter  X. 
Oapt.  Pltchford,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  Maj.'  Pit- 
man. Peter  Potter.  Capt.  Plttmann,  Alan  Dale. 
SSgt.  Pogreba,  Dean  Andrew.  Col.  Pollack. 
Melvln,  Capt.'  Pollard,  Ben  Marksbtory,  Maj. 
PoUln.  George  Johnn,  Capt.  Pobster  RusseU 
Arden  Maj.  Harmon,  1st  Lt.  Poor,  Russel  Ar- 
den,, Maj.  Potter.  WllUam  Tod,  Capt.  PoweU, 
Lynn  Kesler,  Capt.  PoweU,  WlUlam  Elmo, 
Capt.  Preston.  James  Arthur.  TSgt.  Pugh. 
Dennis  G..  Ist  Lt.  Purcell.  Robert  Baldwin, 
MaJ.'  Pyle,  DarreU  Edwin.  Capt.  Pyle,  Thomaa 
Shaw,  Capt.'  Pyles,  Harley  Boyd,  Maj. 

Rackley,  Inzar  WUllam,  Jr.,  Maj.  Ragland. 
Dayton  WllUam,  Lt.  Col.  Ralston,  Prank  Del- 
zell,  in,  Capt,  Rash,  Melvln  Douglas,  Sgt. 
Rausch,  Robert  E..  Capt.  Ray,  James  Edwin, 
Capt.'  Rajmiond,  Paul  Darwin,  Capt.  Read, 
Charles  H.  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.  RelUy,  Lavem 
George,  Lt.  Col.  Reltmann,  Thomas  Edward, 
MaJ.  Renelt,  Walter  A.,  Lt.  Col.  Rex,  Robert 
Alan,  1st  Lt.  Rexro€ul,  Ronald  Reuel,  Capt. 
Reynolds,  Jon  Anzuena,  Capt.'  Richardson, 
Floyd  Whitley,  Lt.  Ool.  Rlckel,  David  J.,  Ct«)t, 
Rlngsdorf,  Herbert  Benjamin,  Capt.'  Risner. 
Robinson,  Col.  Robertson.  John  Lelghton, 
MaJ.  Robinson,  Kenneth  Dale,  WUllam  An- 
drew, TSgt.'  Roby,  Charles  Donald,  Lt.  Col. 
Rocket,  Alton  C,  Jr.,  Capt.  Rodriguez,  Al- 
bert Eduardo,  Oapt.  Romero,  Victor.  Sgt. 
Rose,  Luther  Lee,  MSgt.  Rosenbach,  Robert, 
Capt.  Ross,  Joseph  Shaw,  Oapt.  Rowley, 
Charles  S.,  Lt.  Col.  RuhUng,  Mark  John,  C^t.' 
Runyan .  Albert  Edward,  Lt.  Ool.'  RuaseU, 
Donald  M.  MaJ. 

Sale,  Harold  Reeves,  Jr.,  Capt.  Salzarulo, 
Raymond  Paul,  Jr.,  Capt.  Sandvick,  Robert 
James,  Maj.  Sawhlll,  Robert  Ralston,  Jr..  Lt. 
Col.'  Scharf.  Charles  Joseph.  MaJ.  Schlerman. 
Wesley  Duane,  Maj.  Schmidt,  Norman,  Lt.  Ool. 
Schuler.  Robert  Harry,  Jr..  Capt.  Scott,  Martin 
Ronald,  MaJ.  Scunglo,  Vincent  Anthony,  Capt. 
Seagroves,  Michael  Anthony.  Ist  Lt.  Seeber, 
Bruce  Gll>9on,  Ma].'  Sehonn.  James  Eldon, 
Oapt.  Setterqulst,  Francis  LesUe.  Capt.  Sban- 
ahan.  Joseph  Francis.  Capt.'  Shattuck,  Lewla 
Wiley,  MaJ.  Shelton.  Charles  Ervln.  Ma]. 
Shlngledecker.  Armon  D..  Capt.  Shlvely, 
James  Richard.  Capt.'  Shoneck.  John  Regi- 
nald. TSgt.  Slgler.  Gary  Richard,  let  Lt.»  81- 
Jan.  Lance  Peter.  Capt.  Sllva,  Claude  Arnold, 
Capt.  SUver,  Edward  Dean,  Maj.  Slma, 
Thomas  WUllam,  Ma].'  Slmonet,  Kenneth 
Adrian,  Lt.  Col.  Singer,  Donald  Maurice,  Lt. 
Ool.*  Singleton,  Daniel  Everett,  Capt.  Single- 
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ton,  Jerry  Ellen.  Capt.  Slttner.  Ronald  Nich- 
olas. Capt.  Smith.  Dewey  Lee.  MaJ.  Smith, 
George  Craig.  Capt.  Smith,  HalUe  William. 
Capt.  Smith,  Harding  Eugene.  Sr.,  Lt.  Col. 
Smith.  Harold  Victor.  MaJ.  Smith.  Harry  Wln- 
fred.  Capt.  Smith.  Herbert  Eugene,  MSgt. 
Smith,  Howard  Horton.  Lt.  Col.  Smith.  Lewis 
Philip.  II.  Capt.  Smith  Phillip  E.,  MaJ.  Smith, 
Richard  Dean.  Capt.  Smith  Richard  Eugene. 
Jr.  MaJ..  Smith  Victor  A.  Capt.  Smith. 
Warren  Parker.  Jr..  MaJ.  Smith,  Wayne. 
Ogden,  Capt.'  Spllman,  Dyke  Augustus, 
Capt.  Spoon,  Donald  Rav,  Capt.  Springs- 
ton,  Theodore.  Jr  .  MaJ.  Squire.  Boyd  Edwin. 
MaJ.  St.  Pierre.  Dean  Paul,  Capt.  Stanley, 
Robert  WllUam.  1st  Lt.  Stavast.  John  Edward. 
Lt.  Col.  Stearns.  Roger  H.,  Capt.  Steen.  Martin 
William,  MaJ.  Stephensen.  Marie  Lane,  MaJ 
Sterling,  Thomas  James,  MaJ.' 

Stewart.  Peter  Joseph.  Col..  Stewart,  Robert 
Allan.  MaJ..  Sticknev,  Phillip  Joseph,  TSgt., 
Stlne,  Joseph  Millard,  MaJ.,  Stlrm,  Robert 
Lewis,  MrJ  .'  Stlscher,  Walter  Morris.  MaJ.. 
Stockman.  Hervey  Studdle,  Lt.  Col..  Stone- 
braker.  Kenneth  Arnold.  Capt..  Storey. 
Thomas  Gordon.  Maj..'  Storz,  Ronald  Edward. 
MaJ.,  Stowers.  Aubrey  Eugene.  Jr.,  Capt., 
Stroven.  William  Harry,  Capt.,  Stubberfleld, 
Robert  Austin,  MaJ..  Stutz,  Leroy  WUllam. 
Capt.,  Sullivan,  Dwlght  Everett.  MaJ..'  SvilU- 
van.  John  Bernard.  III.  Capt.,  Sumpter, 
Thomas  Wrenne.  Jr..  MaJ..  Suprenant. 
Charles.  1st  Lt..  Swanson.  John  WUlard,  Jr.. 
Capt  .  Swords.  Smith.  HI.  MaJ. 

Talley.  Bernard  Leo.  Jr..  Capt..  Tapp.  Mar- 
shall Landls,  MaJ.,  Tatum.  Lawrence  Byron. 
Lt.  Col..  Temperley.  Russell  Edward.  MaJ..' 
Terrell.  Irbv  David.  Jr..  MaJ..'  Thomas.  Ken- 
neth Deane.  Jr.,  Capt..  Thompson.  George 
Wlnton.  Capt..  Thompson.  William  James. 
MaJ..  Thornton.  Larry  C.  MSgt.,  Thorsness. 
Leo  Keith.  MaJ..'  Tiffin.  Ralnford.  Capt..  Tip- 
ping. Henry  Albert.  MaJ  ,  Tomes.  Jack  H.. 
MaJ..  Torkelson,  Loren  Harvey,  Capt..'  Towle. 
John  C.  1st  Lt..  Train.  Steve  W.,  1st  Lt., 
Trautman,  Konrad  Wlgand.  MaJ..'  Treece. 
James  Allen,  MaJ.,  Trier.  Robert  Douglas, 
Capt..  Tucct.  Robert  Leon.  Capt..  Tucker. 
J.xmes  Hale.  Capt..  Tyler.  Charles  Robert. 
MaJ  .  Tyler.  George  Edward.  MaJ. 

Underwood.  PaiU  Gerard.  Lt.  Col..  Utley, 
Russe!  Keith,  MaJ.,  Uyeyama.  Terry  Jun, 
MaJ 

Van  Buren,  Gerald  Gordon,  Capt.,  Van 
Dvke.  Richard  Haven.  Capt..  Van  Loan.  Jack 
Liawood.  MaJ..  Venazi.  Gerald  Santo.  Capt..' 
Vinson.  Bobbv  Gene,  Col..  Vlssotzky.  Ray- 
mond Walter.  MaJ..'  Vogel.  Richard  Dale. 
MaJ.' 

Waddell.  Dewev  Wayne.  MaJ..'  Waggoner. 
Robert  Frost,  MaJ..'  w'alker.  Herbert  C,  Jr., 
Capt..  Walker.  Michael  Stephen,  Capt.,  Walk- 
er. Samuel  Franklin.  Jr..  TSgt..  Waller.  Ther- 
mur  Morris.  TSgt..  Walling,  Charles  ^mton, 
Capt..  Walsh.  Richard  Ambrose.  III.  Lt.  Col.. 
Waltman.  Donald  Glenn.  MaJ..'  Ward.  Neal 
Clinton.  1st  Lt..  Warren.  Arthur  Leonard. 
Capt..  Warren.  Eryin.  TSgt..  Warren.  Gray 
Dawson.  Capt..  Waters.  Samuel  Edwin.  Jr.. 
Capt..  Webb.  Ronald  John.  Capt..'  Weiss- 
mueller.  Courtney  Edward.  MaJ..  Welch. 
Robert  John,  MaJ..  Wells.  Norman  Louross. 
MaJ..'  Welshan.  John  Thomas.  Capt..  Wenaas. 
Gordon  James.  MaJ. 

Wendell.  John  Henry.  Jr.,  MaJ..'  Weskamp. 
Robert  Larry.  Capt.,  West.  John  T..  Capt.. 
Westbrook.  Donald  Elliot.  MaJ..  White.  James 
B  .  Capt..  Whitford.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Col..  Widdis.  James  Wesley.  Jr..  Capt..  Wig- 
gins. Wallace  Luttrell.  Capt..  WUbum.  Wood- 
row  Hoover.  Lt.  Col..  Wilke.  Robert  Frederick. 
Col.,  Wlllett.  Robert  Vincent.  Jr..  1st  Lt.. 
WUliams.  David  Richard.  Lt.  Col..  Williams, 
Howard  Keith.  MaJ..  WiUiama.  James  Ellis, 
TSgt..  WUliams.  James  Randall,  SSgt..  Wil- 
liamson. Don  Ira,  MaJ..  Wilson.  Glenn  Hu- 
bert. MaJ..-  Wilson.  Gordon  Scott.  Capt., 
Winn,  David  WUllam.  Col.,  Winston.  Charles 
C.  Ill,  Capt.,  Wlstrand,  Robert  Carl.  Lt.  Col., 
WolfkeU.  Wayne  Benjamin.  MaJ..  Wood.  Don 
Charles.    MaJ.,   Wood,   Patrick    Hardy,    MaJ., 


Wortham.  Murray  Lamar,  Capt.,  Woznlak, 
Frederick  Joseph.  Capt.,  Wright.  Donald  L., 
TSgt..  Wright.  Garv  Gene.  Lt.  Col.,  Wright, 
Jerdy  Albert,  Jr.,"  MaJ..  Wright,  Thomas 
Thawson,  MaJ..  Writer,  Lawrence  Lanlel, 
Capt..'  Wrye.  Blair  Charlton,  MaJ.,  Wynne, 
Patrick  Edward,  Capt. 

Young,  James  Faulds,  MaJ.' 

Zook,  David  Hartzler.  Jr.,  MaJ.,  Zook.  Harold 
Jacob,  Capt.,  Zukowskl.  Robert  John,  Capt. 


W.\R  Pbisoners  Have  Ht-'man  Rights  Too 

(By  John  F.  Loosbrock) 
One  can  make  a  very  good  case,  in  purely 
military  terms  lor  the  missions  Into  the 
Parrot's  Beak  and  the  Fishhook  In  Cambodia. 
It  Is  sound  military  doctrine  to  strike,  and 
strike  hard,  at  an  enemy's  supply  caches  and 
his  command  and  control  centers.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  Immense  contribution  to 
the  ending  of  our  own  Civil  War.  made  by 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  The  history  of 
war  is  studded  with  other  examples. 

The  box  score  on  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  food  supplies  alretwly  netted  in  the  Cam- 
bodian raids  Is  impressive,  and  It  is  good  to 
know  that  a  significant,  though  Incalculable, 
number  of  young  Americans  now  serving  In 
South  Vietnam  will  have  their  fair  chance 
of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age  as  a  result  of  these 
operations. 

The  political  side  effects  of  the  Cambodian 
raids  are  another  matter.  However  one  may 
feel  about  the  necer.slty  for  the  action  there. 
its  diViSive  Impact  on  the  American  body 
politic  Is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  are  the 
obvious  military  pulses  Involved  In  limiting 
the  enemy's  ability  to  hurt  our  own  troops 
and  those  of  our  allies. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  side  effects  we 
have  noted  is  the  increasing  tendency  to 
substitute  knee-jerk  reflexes  for  the  rule  of 
reason,  to  replace  honest  debate  with  the 
parroting  of  ersatz  slogans.  It  Is  possible,  we 
feel,  to  be  moved  to  sorrow  and  anger  at  the 
unnecessary  and  tragic  deaths  of  the  four 
Kent  State  students  without  betraying  in  any 
way  one's  belief  that  a  Communist-dominat- 
ed Asia  would  be  a  deadly  peril,  not  only  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  free  men  every- 
where. But  the  polarization  of  our  society  is 
making  it  ever  more  difficult  to  discuss  almost 
any  Issue  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
A  friend  of  ours  warned  us  years  ago: 
•"When  you  walk  down  the  middle  of  the  road, 
you  can  get  hit  from  either  side."  He  was 
right,  and  It  saddens  us  to  have  to  admit  it. 
But  because  he  was  right.  Important  Issues, 
on  which  all  Americans,  regardless  of  color, 
creed,  or  political  persuasion,  should  be  able 
to  unite,  get  lost  In  the  shviffle. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  known  to  be  either  prisoners 
oif  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
or  who  are  missing  and  believed  to  be  prison- 
ers. Only  one  week  before  the  massive  gather- 
ing on  the  Ellipse  protested  the  Cambodian 
operations  to  the  President,  the  nation,  and 
the  world,  a  much  smaller,  less  vocal,  and  less 
photographed  crowd  gathered  only  a  block 
away  in  Constitution  Hall. 

Families  of  the  war  prisoners  and  of  the 
men  missing  In  action  were  there,  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  There  were  speeches,  re- 
quests for  help,  calls  to  action,  and  prom- 
ises of  support.  But  media  coverage  was 
sparse  and,  we  suspect,  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment was  much  more  Impressed  and  hard- 
ened In  its  Intransigence  by  what  happened 
on  the  Ellipse  seven  days  later. 

The  Air  Force  Association  and  this  maga- 
zine took  the  lead  In  the  matter  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  last  fall  when  we  published 
in  our  October  Issue  Lou  Stockstlll's  magnifi- 
cent article  portraying  their  plight.  Much 
has  happened  since  in  a  positive  way.  as  is 
outlined  in  detail  beginning  on  page  32.  But 
what  remains  to  be  done  shows  clearly  In 
the  statistics — thirty-one  men  have  been  re- 
leased (nine  by  Hanoi  and  twenty-two  others 
by  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam);   450 


are  stlU  in  prison  to  our  certain  knowledge; 
and  1,096  more  still  languish  in  the  shadowy 
land  of  "missing  in  action,"  leaving  behind 
women  who  know  not  whether  they  are  wives 
or  widows. 

There  Is  much  talk  of  human  rights  among 
those  who  protest  the  war.  But  there  also 
Is  a  basic  human  right  Involved  in  the  matter 
of  the  war  prisoners.  Any  prisoner,  no  matter 
how  heinous  his  crime — whether  he  is  Im- 
prisoned for  criminal,  civil,  or  political  rea- 
sons, or  whe'her  he  is  a  legitimate  prisoner 
of  war— deserves  the  basic  human  rights 
guaranteed  by  domestic  and  international 
law.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  his 
family  is  entitled  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
to  know  where  he  Is  held,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  him. 

The  North  Vietnamese  say  our  men  are 
not  prisoners  of  war  but  war  criminals,  and 
hence  not  protected  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. That  is  pure  hogwash.  The  Geneva  Con- 
vention does  not  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  a  war.  If  a  man 
is  in  the  military  service,  is  wearing  his 
country's  uniform,  and  Is  captured,  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  entitled  to  humane 
treatment  under  the  Convention,  which 
North  Vietnam  has  signed. 

Surely  here  Is  a  cause  In  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  come  together.  We  can  appreciate 
the  purity  of  motive  with  which  more  and 
more  Americans  are  opposing  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  t:-1s  is  their  right  and  their 
pr'  ilege.  But  we  can  also  hope  that  the  pro- 
teifOrs.  who  say  they  are  so  concerned  and 
who  say  they  care  so  much,  will  direct  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  concern  and  that  car( 
toward  their  own  countrymen  whose  basic 
human  rights  are  being  trodden  upon  by  the 
country  whose  flag  flew  last  month  on  the 
Ellipse, 

If  It  Is  all  well  and  good,  when  one  disagrees 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
march  on  Washington  and  "tell  It  to  Nixon." 
Is  It  not  even  more  pertinent  and  even  more 
constructive  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
American  war  prisoners  and  "tell  it  to  Ha- 
noi"?— End 


WE  MUST  NOT  LX3SE  MOMENTUM  IN 
THE  PUSH  FOR  RATIFICATION  OP 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  For 
the  past  3  years  I  have  daily  urged  the 
Senate  to  take  action  on  the  genocide 
and  other  human  rights  conventions. 
■With  respect  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, there  has  now  been  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  position  in  this  administra- 
tion, in  previous  administrations,  among 
many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  bar,  among  the  press,  and  among 
many  of  my  constituents. 

In  April  1970,  2  days  of  hearings  were 
completed  by  the  Special  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  As  with  the  hearings  held 
in  1950,  that  the  large  body  of  testimony 
was  in  favor  of  the  convention  attests  to 
the  intense  interest  in  the  convention 
and  the  widespread  support  of  basic  hu- 
man rights.  Indeed,  such  resistance  as 
there  is  to  ratification  of  this  conven- 
tion seems  to  have  abated  in  the  20  years 
since  the  original  1950  hearings. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  this  lessening 
of  resistance  can  be  attributed  to  the 
broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  It  is  most 
helpful  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention which  seemed  to  raise  so  many 
questions  and  doubts  have  now  been  de- 
bated and  explained  by  a  great  many 
eminent  members  and  scholars  of  the 
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bar.  officials  of  tiie  administration,  and 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations. 

Now  that  the  momentum  has  been 
built  up  for  the  most  pertinent  step  to- 
ward ratification — moving  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  committee  to  the  floor — 
it  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  mo- 
mentum grows  to  a  force  and  speed 
which  will  bring  the  measure  to  the  floor 
for  debate  and  a  vote  before  the  end  of 
this  Congress.  Adjournment  is  perhaps 
only  3  months  away.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  not  to  let  this  unique  opportu- 
nity for  ratification  slip  away.  Let  us 
make  the  Genocide  Convention  one  of 
the  shining  achievements  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  OF  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1,  1970,  I  submitted  for  reprinting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices, on  the  medical  budget  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  state- 
ment starts  on  page  17700  of  the  Record 
for  that  date. 

Senator  Cranston  has  also  prepared 
backup  material,  in  the  form  of  ap- 
pendices to  his  formal  statement,  pre- 
senting in  detail  his  justifications  for 
seeking  an  additional  $189,172,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
appendixes  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dixes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  I 

(Additional  funds  for  and  other  amend- 
ments to  V.A.  1971  appropriation  In  H.R. 
17548.  Independent  offices  appropriations 
bill,  1970 — recommended  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  May  27,  1970.) 

A.    MEDICAL   CARE    ITEM 

1.  Funds  for  5000  additional  general  medi- 
cal care  personnel  to  bring  overall  hospital 
staff  ratio  up  to  1.7:1  (administration  added 
funds  for  3600  positions  and  House  commit - 
tee/Teague  amendment  added  funds  for  1000 
more,  equalling  4600;  cumulative  personnel 
increases  sought  by  VA  in  FY  68  (3389),  FY 
69  (3376)  and  FY  70  (3586)  total  10,351  less 
866  added  In  FY  70  yield  a  deficiency  of  9485; 
leaving  about  5000  more  funded  p>osltlons 
needed  at  approximately  $10,300  per  posi- 
tion)— $51,500,000. 

2.  Funds  for  salaries  to  double  present 
spinal  cord  injury  staffing  ratios  by  end  of 
FY  '71  (see  Item  A.5.d.  for  training  funding 
for  these  new  personnel)  (present  VA  SCI 
staffing  level  Is  1.02:1  bed;  whereas  ratio)  (ex- 
cluding research  and  teaching  personnel)  at 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  RehabUltation 
(NYU)  Is  2.17:1;  total  salary  costs  for  present 
SCI  1145  FTE  positions  Is  $11,271,000  for  FY 
'70;  approximately  one  half  of  this — Increased 
to  $12,000,000  to  cover  6  percent  pay  raise — 
is  needed  for  salaries  to  reach  2:1  ratio)  — 
$6,000,000. 

3.  Funds  to  eliminate  equipment  and 
maintenance  and  repair  backlogs  ($49,000,000 
backlog  reported  to  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  by  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs on  April  14;  $5,000,000  added  In  FY  70 
supplemental  and  assuming  $12,000,000  In 
$50  million  requested  by  President  and 
granted  by  House  and  $10  million  In  House 
committee /Teague  amendment  were  for  this 
purpose,  there  now  Is  $27  million  provided 
for    this    purpose;    this   leaves    $22    million 


needed  for  equipment;  in  addition,  HVAC 
questionnaire  to  Hospital  Directors  showed 
in  1970  deferred  maintenance  and  repair 
needs  totalling  $24,600,000  which  are  as  yet 
unfunded )  — $46,600,000. 

4.  Funds  for  dental  care  to  eliminate  June 
30,  1970,  case  backlog  and  meet  revised  FY 
71  caseload  projection  based  on  recent  FY 
70  experience  (end  FY  1970  case  backlog  esti- 
mated at  44.700  examinations  and  8600  treat- 
ments and  for  FY  1971  25.000  more  examina- 
tions and  20.000  more  treatments  than  orig- 
inally projected;  each  fee  examination  costs 
$29.88  and  each  fee  treatment  costs  $232.43, 
requiring  $8,722,000;  House  Commltteee/ 
Teague  amendment  restored  $3  mUUon  for 
this  purpose,  leaving  $5,722,000  still  need- 
ed)—*5, 722 .000. 

5.  Education  and  Training: 

a.  Physician's  Assistants  (210  students,  84 
instructors,  supplies,  and  non-recurring 
costs) — $4,830,000. 

b.  Allied  Health  Training  (1274  trainees, 
189  instructors,  supplies  and  other  costs,  in 
over  20  specialties) — $9,823,000. 

c.  Pilot  Program  to  Train  Health  Special- 
ists in  Intensive  Care  (60  trainees,  24  In- 
structors, equipment,  spsuie  renovation,  mls- 
ceUaneous) — $1,000,000. 

d.  Trainiiig  of  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Person- 
nel to  double  ratio  at  SCI  centers  (1145 
trainees,  2(X)  instructors,  space  renovation, 
supplies,  miscellaneous) — $4,000,000. 

Subtotal    .--  $19,123,000 

6.  Activation  of  1000  additional  nursing 
care  beds  (through  conversion  of  unused 
present  hospital  beds;  FY  '71  includes  in- 
crease of  such  1155  beds) — $5,915,000. 

Total    $134,860,000 

B.   MEDICAL   AND  PROSTHmc  RESEARCH   ITEK 

1.  Amend  title  to  add  "and  Development" 
(Present  level  of  $59.200,000 — a  3  percent 
Increase  over  FY  1970 — representing  an  ac- 
tual cutback  in  research  given  10  percent 
Inflation  costs  in  research;  provides  for  no 
new  appreciable  research  projects — "devel- 
opment" function  is  to  translate  research 
results  directly  to  improvement  of  patient 
care). 

2.  Add  20'1  for  development  generally 
(Radioisotope:  atomic  medicine;  pulmonary 
function  labs;  electron  microscopy;  auto- 
mated laboratory  procedures,  and  66  medical 
and  6  paramedical  additional  patient  care/ 
research  and  education  traineeshlps  now  ap- 
proved by  unfunded  ($2,266,706)) — $12,000,- 
000. 

3.  Fund  demonstration  project  for  region- 
alization  iri  Los  Angeles,  Southern  Central 
California,  area  (Small  construction  projects, 
communications  and  travel  to  combine  serv- 
ices of  5  hospitals  and  one  domiciliary  fa- 
cility)— $1,000,000. 

4.  New  project  to  research  and  develop 
method  of  transferring  total  community- 
based  mental  health  concept  (including  at- 
titudinal  therapy  program)  to  VA  general 
and  NP  hospitals  to  lead  to  more  individual- 
ized, sympathetic  and  compassionate  care 
(VA  NP  Hospital,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama)  — 
$500,000. 

5.  Health  facilities  and  services  delivery 
R&D  (Strongly  recommended  by  former 
Ass't.  Sec'y.  for  Health  and  Scientific  Afrs  — 
presently  Chancellor  of  San  Francisco  Medi- 
cal Center — Dr.  Philip  Lee) — $3,500,000. 

Total  (Brings  research  budget  to 
$76,000,000  figure  sought  origi- 
nally by  DM&S  within  VA)..  $17,000,000 

C.    MEDICAL    ADMINISTRATION    AND    MISCELLANE- 
OUS OPERATING  EXPENSE  TTEM 

1.  Restore  amount  originally  sought  by 
DM&S  and  cut  within  VA  (In  order  to  carry 
out  other  recommended  expanded  medical 
programs)  — $2,487,000. 

2.  Fund  twenty-seven  more  personnel  po- 
sitions {architect /engineers)  to  carry  out  37 
of  the  designs  in  D.l  (at  $20,000  per  slot — 


only  six  additional  designs  can  be  made  by 

present  staff) — $540,000. 

Total    $3,027,000 

D.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPTTAL  AND  DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES    ITEM 

1.  Expedite  design  for  air-conditioning  of 
43  VA  hospitals  qualifying  for  aircondition- 
ing  but  unairconditioned  and  without  de- 
signs (Listed  in  Appendix  II;  at  $140,000  per 
design) — $6,020,000 

2.  Modernization  of  Brentwood  NP  Hospi- 
tal—$5,000,000. 

3.  Design  plan  for  replacement  hospital  at 
Bronx,  New  York  (8%  of  estimated  cost)  — 
$4,000,000. 

4.  Design  plan  for  replacement  hospital  at 
Wadsworth,  L.A.  VA  Center,  California  (SCi 
of  estimated  cost — $4,000,000. 

Total    .- ..- $19,020,000 

E.   GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES  ITEM 

1.  Add  to  implement  new  "Outreach  Serv- 
ices Program"  of  PZ.  91-219  (VA  estimate  in 
comment  on  proposed  bill  was  $25,078,252; 
2  years  allowed  for  Implementation)  — 
$12,539,000. 

2.  Add  funds  for  200  more  DVB  field  staff 
to  process  benefit  applications  (to  eliminate 
continual  overtime  costs  which  for  FY  1970 
are  estimated  to  be — $3,150,000;  cost  of  200 
staff  full-time  is  about  30  percent  cheaper 
than  overtime  cost  for  same  services  and 
about  three  new  positions  per  field  office)  — 
$2,226,000. 

3.  Add  funds  for  75  more  clerical  personnel 
to  process  dental  care  additional  authoriza- 
tions (see  Item  A.4:  $6,600  per  position — av- 
erage of  I'i  persons  needed  at  busiest  50 
stations )  — $500,000. 

Total $15565,000 

F.    NEW    EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

1.  Establish  separate  appropriation  bill 
item  for  education  and  training  of  health 
personnel  ($99,786,000  Included  In  Initial  FY 
•71  budget  for  E&T  plus  $19,123,000  proposed 
to  be  added  In  item  A.l;  total  to  be  earmarked 
Is  $118,909,000  Including  adequate  funds  for 
instructors). 

2.  Decrease  total  medical  care  item  accord- 
ingly (by  $66,447,000;  less  than  total  of 
initial  E&T  earmarking  to  preserve  medical 
care  staff  who  were  devoting  some  time  to 
teaching). 

Grand  total $189,172,000 

Proposed  Increases  to  Eliminate  Equipment 
Replacement  Backlog 
(Item  A. 3.  Appendix  I) 
The    Veterans    Administration's    approxi- 
mately $49  mlUlon  equipment  replacement 
backlog  which  will  exist  at  the  beginning  of 
FY  1971  Includes  equipment  which,  having 
lived  Its  usual  life  according  to  established 
tables  of  amortization,  will  become  eligible 
for  possible  replacement  during  the  FY  1971. 
According  to  studies  made  in  the  past  to 
determine    the    distribution    of    the    nearly 
$400,000,000    investment    in    personal    prop- 
erty, approximately  45%  of  this  backlog,  or 
$22  million,  consists  of  therapeutic  and  diag- 
nostic equipment,  such  as : 

Million 
Beds  and  other  wards  and  clinical  fur- 
niture and  equipment $8. 8 

X-ray  equipment 6.3 

Blood    and    body   chemistry   analyses 
and     other    automated     laboratory 

equipment 3.2 

Equipment  required  In  surgery 3.3 

Dental     diagnostic     and     treatment 
equipment  .7 

Studies  Indicate  that  approximately  66% 
of  this  backlog,  or  about  $27  million,  consists 
of  general  hospital  equipment,  some  major 
categories  of  which  are : 
Furniture  for  patient  day  recreation  & 
waiting  rooms,  solaria,  visitor  areas, 
libraries,  quarters  &  offices $5.8 
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Million 
Machinery      &      equipment — therapy, 

laundry,    cleaning,   food    conveyors. 

troEen    food   cabinets,   dishwashers. 

etc. *-8 

Ovens,  ranges,  stoves,  bake  shop  and 

kitchen  equipment 3.6 

Office  machines  and  equipment _       6.8 


Appkndix  U 

Proposid  Pilot  Procbam  to  Train  Health 

Specialists  in  I>rnENsrvT:  Care 

(Item  A.5C,  Appendix  I) 

InatrucUonal  staff:  Costs 

5  Physicians •144,715 

12   Nurses 1X7.813 

4  Technical 43,663 

3  Administrative  Support 23.791 


389,981 


Subtotal  

Trainee  stipends: 

60  trainees — -       406.769 

Equipment 62,000 

Space  renovation 86,250 

Miscellaneous    (contractual   serv- 
ices, etc.) - 55,000 


Proposed  Physician's  Assistant  Procrau 
Expansion 
(Item  A.6.a.,  Appendx  I) 
For  an  additional  $4  8  miUlon,  42  physi- 
cian's assistant  programs  can  be  effectively 
mounted,  as  follows: 

1.    Radiologist's    assistant 4 

a.  Physician's  assistant  (general) 11 

3.  Surgical    assistant 10 

4.  Orthopedic  assistant 6 

6.  Pathologist's    assistant 9 

6.  Urologist's    assistant 3 

Toul *a 

The  estimated  costs  would  be: 
5  students  per  program  x  42=210 

students   at    $6,000 $1,260,000 

2  Instructors  per  program  x  42  = 

84  instructors  at  $15,000  = 1,260,000 

Supplies:  $1,000  per  student  x  210 

6tudents=    210,000 

Non-recurring   costs,   equipment 

and  space  $50,000  per  program 

X    43  =— 2.100.000 


Grand  total 1.000.000 


Total   4.830.000 

Program  sites  would  be  as  follows: 


1.  Radiologist's  assistant  (4)  :  San  Fran- 
cisco. California.  Indianapolis.  Indiana.  Wood, 
Wisconsin,  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

2.  Physician's  ass't  (gen'l)(ll):  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Dal- 
las. Texas.  Houston.  Texas,  Buffalo.  New 
York,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Nashville.  Tennes- 
see, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota,  San  Francisco.  California.  Seat- 
tle, Washington. 

3.  Surgical  assistant  (10):  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  Denver.  Colorado.  Seattle. 
Washington.  Chicago  West  Side,  Illinois. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa,  Houston,  Texas,  Miami. 
Florida,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 

4.  Orthopedic  assistant  (5)  :  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. San  Francisco.  California,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa.  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Chicago  Re- 
search. Illinois. 

5.  Pathologist's  assistant  (9) :  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  Kansas  City.  Kansas.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Houston,  Texas,  Chicago  West  Side.  Illinois. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

6.  Urologist's  assistant  (3) :  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Undesig- 
nated. 


APPENDIX  II 
DETAILS  OF  PROPOSED  TRAINING  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  AND  SPECIALIZED  MEDICAL  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  (ITEMS  A.5  AND  E.I  OF  APP.  I) 


Additional  funds  required  lor— 


Trainees 


Instructors 


Fiekj 


Number 


Cost 


Numtwr 


Cost 


Space 
modification 


Other  costs 


Total 


Alcoholism  counseling 

Blind  specialist - 

Dentai  training      

Electroencephalograph  technician 

Hotopathology  tecnnology 

Inhalation  ttierapy 

Medical  teclnoiogy..   

Nuclear  medicine  technology 

Nurse  anestnetist -.- 

Pharmacist's  assistant 

Ptiain-.acy  interns  and  residents 

Psychology —     -    - 

Radiologic  technology 

Social  work.  — 

Basic  nurse --• 

Registered  nurse 

PrKtical  nurse 

Nursing  intern 

Nursing  resident 

Biomedical  instrumentation  technician. 

Certified  lalx)ratory  assistant 

AudKjiogist  and  speech  pathologist 

Dietetic  intern 

Occupational  therapy 

ReiaPilitation  technoloty 


...4-. 


20 
10 
ISO 
20 
10 
20 
90 
10 
SO 
45 
80 
ISO 

ao 

ISO 

s 

so 

6 

6 
25 

40 
80 
15 
50 
67 


$120,000  6            $75,000 $18,000  $213,000 

60  OCO  -   -  -  "^'  *^^ 

4M0OO      ■  15  182.000           $225,000            330.000  1.K2.500 

VoOO  2              20,000 10.000  84.000 

27  000                                                         27,000 

MOOO              5"'"'      67.000 10,000  143,000 

216000  23  266.000            100.000            100,000  682,000 

37  000                                                                     10,000  47,000 

liio'ooo 16 210000'        50.000  440,000 

53.000  4              44  000- 15.000  212.000 

600  000  16            319.500 f'SS 

MO'OOO  15            304  000 8,000  ll^.^SSi 

160  000  22  242.000              57.000            100,000  559,000 

480'000  11  184.000                5,000              31,000  700.000 

■   0)  46  673  000                5,000              30,000  708.000 

330  OM                                         - - —  -  330.000 

^•>c   rw\ .,._.,  j£o,  UW 

'ac  nnn  3o,uuu 

07  000  ,.--.- 3/,UUU 

75;0O0 8 126:666":.: 55.000  250.n00 

60  000    , 60.000 

360,000 

90.000  

155.000  

500.000 


Total . 


1.274 


5.427.000 


189        2.707.000 


392.000 


767. 000  9, 293. 000 


'  Basic  nursing  students  are  not  paid  stipends. 

Note    The  nontralnee  costs  do  not  pertain  only  to  the  increased  numbers  . 
are  applicable  also  to  the  increased  need  for  instructors,  and  so  forth,  for  trainees 


system  in  order  to  improve  quality  of  training.  The  funds  indicated  above  will  be  used  in  all  States 
other  than  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This  is  because  there  is  training  going  on  in  all  VA  hospitals,  and 

of  trainees.  They     the  wide  variety  of  indicated  training  makes  it  a  certainty  that  some  funds  will  be  distributed  to 

e«s  already  in  the     vA  hospiUls  in  all  States. 


Rationale  roa  Paoposro  ABDmoN  or 

"DrVELOPMENT"  TO   RESXABCH   ITKM 

(Item  B.l  and  2,  Appendix  I) 
Two  closely  related  Issues  are  important 
to  current  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
health  services  In  this  country.  The  first  Is 
concerned  with  the  timely  translation  of 
facts  of  scientific  discovery  Into  terms  which 
can  he  effecUvely  uUllzed  by  doctors  In  the 
day-to-day  practice  of  medicine.  The  second 
Is  concerned  with  refining  and  coordinating 
methods,  instruments,  drugs,  physical  plant* 
and  human  resources  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services. 

Accomplishing  these  goals  Lb,  In  part,  an 
educational  function.  In  equal  or  larger 
part,  however.  It  Is  a  developmental  func- 
Uon  which  bridges  the  gap  separating  the 
practitioner  of  medicine  from  the  biomedical 
researcher.  This  gap  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  Industries  of  every  type.  Hence,  re- 
search budgets,  both  public  and  private.  ar« 
almost  Invariably  coupled  with  funds  for  de- 
velopment. The  well-eatabllshed  practice  of 


Research  and  Development  (R&D)  funding 
provides  a  practical  mechanism  for  the  con- 
version of  scientific  knowledge  to  medical 
utility.  In  the  Industrial,  physical,  pharma- 
ceutical, engineering  and  other  sciences,  de- 
velopmental costs  usually  run  at  least  4  to 
6  times  the  cost  of  basic  research. 

The  failure  to  provide  developmental  funds 
In  the  health  services  Industry  has  been  a 
serious  deterrent  to  progress  In  medicine. 
Many  excellent  examples  can  be  drawn  from 
experiences  within  the  medical  pnjgrams  of 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Some  years  ago.  VA  research  was  instru- 
mental In  the  discovery  of  basic  facts,  meth- 
ods and  Instruments  for  the  use  of  radioiso- 
topes In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hu- 
man Illness.  In  succeeding  years  there  was  an 
Inordinate  lag  in  the  practical  application  of 
these  modalities.  They  were  no  longer  topics 
of  research,  but  neither  were  they  tnily  ready 
to  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

The  discoveries  of  piUmonary  physiology 
have   likewise    necessitated    the   same    pro- 


longed transition.  Basic  facts  from  the  re- 
search laboratory  were  too  long  In  arriving 
at  the  bedside  of  patients  with  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  lung. 

Work  which  Is  not  clearly  research  cannot 
succeesfully  compete  for  scarce  dollars  which 
are  limited  to  research  objectives.  Develop- 
mental work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly 
suspect  when  It  appeals  for  funds  clearly 
Intended  for  the  Immediate  care  of  patients. 
At  a  time  when  we  urgently  need  to  im- 
prove health  care  delivery,  the  vital  develop- 
mental function  Is  forced  either  to  borrow 
from  research  funds,  beg  from  patient  care 
funds,  or.  as  too  often  happens,  remain  un- 
funded. In  the  first  two  instances,  the  devel- 
opment work  comp>etes  at  a  disadvantage 
and  even  under  the  shadow  of  intellectual 
dishonesty. 

The  recognition  of  development  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  VA  research  mission  would 
permit  the  agency  more  quickly  to  advance 
such  vital  programs  as  computerization  of 
clinical  laboratories,  introduction  of  new 
methods  for  behavior  modification  of  psy- 


*g 


chlatrlc  and  senile  patients,  preparation  of 
Instructional  and  evaluative  methods  for  hos- 
pital employees  to  assure  the  re-humanlza- 
tion  of  health  care,  automation  and  Improved 
coordination  of  patient  records,  and  produc- 
tion of  model  programs  for  health  service 
delivery  In  many  categories. 


Proposed  Health  FAciLmKs  and  Services 
Research  and  Development 

(Item  B.5.  Apptendlx  I) 

A  new  component  In  health  care,  called 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development 
has  emerged  with  more  than  300  staff  people 
devoted  to  health  services  research.  The  VA 
has  been  In  the  vanguard  of  this  new  activity 
leading  to  the  Identification  of  criteria  by 
which  alternative  courses  of  action  may  be 
defined  for  the  best  delivery  of  health  care. 
The  VA  is  in  a  unique  position  to  undertake 
further  major  research  in  this  field. 

An  area  of  great  jKitentlal  for  Improving 
patient  care  Is  research  related  to  patient 
treatment.  The  use  of  the  computer  In  phys- 
iological monitoring  in  intensive  care  units 
and  the  transmission,  using  telephone  lines, 
of  ECO  data  to  a  central  point  for  Interpreta- 
tion are  two  VA  projects  In  this  general  area. 
These  projects  represent  only  the  barest 
beginning. 

Though  progress  has  been  made  In  devel- 
oping a  patient  treatment  Information  sys- 
tem, research  Is  needed  to  investigate  and 
develop  the  automation  of  patient  history 
and  physical  examination  procedures. 

An  Imjjortant  task  wotild  be  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  centers  In  which  the 
interests,  competencies  and  resources  for 
good  health  services  research  are  clustered. 

The  VA  could  play  a  major  role  In  archi- 
tectural design  of  hospitals  and  other  facil- 
ities for  optimum  delivery  of  health  care.  A 
major  emphasis  of  patient  care  research 
should  be  placed  on  biomedical  engineering 
in  the  broadest  sense  to  Include  Integration 
of  systems,  structure,  electronics,  and  com- 
puter applications. 


Proposed    Independent    Appropriation    fob 
Edttcation  &  Training 

(Item  F.l  and  2.  Appendix  I) 

The  table  on  pages  1-9  of  the  FY  1971 
Congressional  Submission  may  be  used  for 
reference : 

The  appropriation  for  FT  1971  should  be  as 
Indicated. 

The  amounts,  totalling  $6,126,000  under  the 
heading  "Medical  Administration  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Operating  Expenses"  should  be 
subtracted,  without  replacement,  from  the 
appropriation  of   that  title. 

The  $60,321,000  for  trainee  stipends  should 
be  subtracted  without  replacement  from 
"Medical  Care."  All  trainees  do  not  receive 
stipends.  In  future  years,  consideration  may 
be  directed  to  increasing  the  number  of 
stlpended  trainees  as  this  may  be  demon- 
strated as  of  value  In  increasing  the  total 
number  of  trainees. 

The  $27,335,000  for  instructors  should  be 
Included,  but  shotild  not  be  taken  out  of 
"Medical  Care."  This  would  permit  recruit- 
ment of  Instructors  directly,  and  would  per- 
mit reimbursement  to  "Medical  Care"  for 
such  educational  services  as  are  provided. 

The  items  for  administrative  support  and 
other  costs  should  be  Included  In  this  appro- 
priation and  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
"Medical  Care." 

unaibcondrnokxd  va  hospitals  qualittino 
fob  alkcondmontno  and  for  which  no 
Design  FVnds  Are  Requested  in  FTT  1971 
(Item  D.l,  Appendix  I) 

Albuquerque.  N.M. 
Amarlllo,  Tex. 
Asplnwall,  Pa. 
Bay  Pines,  Pla. 
Bonham,  Tex. 
BrecksvlUe.  O. 


Castle  Point,  N.Y. 
ChlUlcothe,  O. 
Coatesville,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
Dayton,  O. 
Newlngton.  Conn. 
N.  Uttle  Rock.  Ark. 
Perry  Point.  Md. 
Poplar  Bluff.  Mo. 
Downey.  111. 
E.  Orange,  N.J. 
FayettevlUe.  Ark. 
Payettevllle.  N.C. 
Fort  Howard,  Md. 
Port  Lyon,  Colo. 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Gulfport,  Miss. 
Huntington,  W.  Vs. 
Salem.  Va. 
Salisbury.  N.C. 
San  Fernando.  Cal. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (CSR)  . 
Kerrville,  Tex. 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Lebanon,  Pa. 
Lincoln.  Neb. 
Lyons.  N.J. 
Marlon.  Ind. 
Martlnsburg,  W.  Vs. 
Montrose,  N.T. 
Mountain  Home.  Tenn. 
Murfreesboro.  Tenn. 
Temple,  Tex. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Wichita.  Kan. 

Appendix  III 
Excerpts  of  Testimony  From  Vetxrans  Af- 
fairs   StrBCOMMITTEE    OVERSIGHT    HXARINGS 

(Nov.  21   to  Apr.   28) 

Dr.  Hugh  Luckey,  president  of  the  New 
York  Hoepital-ComeU  Medical  Center: 

"Are  we  doing  all  we  know  how  to  do  for 
our  veterans?  The  answer  is  definitely  no. 
Within  the  limitation  of  funds,  personnel 
and  physical  resources,  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  doing  a  fine  Job. 
However,  we  would  be  deceiving  ourselves  If 
we  did  not  admit  that  we  could  do  better. 
...  Do  we  have  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  the  future  of  health  care  In  the  VA? 
I  would  say  the  answer  must  be  a  resounding 
yee. 

"The  VA  is  subject  to  the  same  pressures 
as  exist  In  other  areas  of  our  health  care 
system.  Salaries  of  VA  full-time  professional 
personnel  are  not  competitive.  .  .  .  Many  VA 
faclllUee  are  becoming  obsolete.  F^lnds  to 
support  research  &ie  so  limited  as  to  restrict 
this  important  attraction  of  high-quality 
personnel.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Russel  V.  A.  Lee.  founder  and  con- 
sultant, Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic,  and  clini- 
cal professor  of  medicine  emeritus.  Stan- 
ford University: 

"The  veterans  hospitals  have  done  a  re- 
markably good  Job  In  rehabilitation  in  many 
of  the  hoepitais.  Some  of  them  are  really 
outstanding,  but  they  are  not  prepared, 
without  some  extra  help,  toe  the  new  bur- 
den they  are  going  to  have  of  getting  these 
people  back  to  duty.  That  means  not  only 
physical  rehabilitation  of  the  people  to  their 
wounds,  but  vocational  rehabllltaUon  so 
that  they  will  be  fitted  for  some  sort  of  use- 
ful life  into  the  future." 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Gonda.  professor  of  psychia- 
try, associate  dean.  Stanford  University  Med- 
ical School,  and  director  of  the  Stanford 
University  Hospital: 

"I  won't  belabor  the  point  as  t&r  as  quality 
Is  concerned.  Insofar  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  seen  a  gradual  drift  of  per- 
sonnel downward,  and  now  we  have  an  over- 
all ratio  of  1.2.  or  1.25  personnel  per  patient 
In  our  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
which  Is  a  full  teaching  hospital;  and  thlB 
compares  to  a  3-to-l  staffing  ratio  at  the  uni- 
versity hospital. 


"I  think  the  answer  lies  sconewhere  in  be- 
tween for  the  most  optimal  veteran's  care. 
Certainly  hospitalized  veterans  deserve  more 
than  they  are  getting. 

"[The  X-ray  facilities  are]  obsolete,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  Broken  down  In  a 
very,  very  true  sense.  The  equipment  there 
has  to  be  constantly  repaired  .  .  .  the  hos- 
pital Itself  has  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  [It]  for  some  time,  and  has  run  Into 
snags,  fiscal  snags." 

Dr.  Norman  Q.  Brill,  professor  of  psychia- 
try, UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  consiiltant  In 
psychiatry  to  VA  Hospital.  Brentwood: 

"Over  the  years,  I  have  personally  referred 
many  yoxing  psychiatrists  to  the  Brentwood 
Hospital  when  they  have  come  here  looking 
for  Jobs,  but  In  almost  every  Instance,  they 
lost  interest  when  told  how  many  patients 
they  would  have  to  treat  and  that  this  heavy 
inpatient  load  precluded  their  having  time 
for  research.  There  were  many  who,  if  In- 
clined to  take  a  Job  In  the  VA  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  Long  Beach  VA  Hospital 
or  a  county  hospital  where  the  doctor-pa- 
tient ratio  on  the  psychiatric  service  is  closer 
to  1  to  25. 

"The  acting  hospital  medical  director  is 
occupying  three  positions  because  he  cant 
take  any  of  his  very  few  doctors  off  their 
present  assignment  to  patient  care  to  give 
him  some  help;  consequently,  for  almost  1 
year,  he  has  functioned  as  director,  assistant 
director,  and  chief  of  professional  education 
of  the  Brentwood  VA  Hospital." 

Dr.  Philip  R.  A.  May.  professor  of  psychia- 
try. UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  consultant  in 
psychiatry  to  VA  Hospital.  Brentwood: 

"As  Doctor  Brill  told  you.  20  years  ago, 
Brentwood  was  the  leading  psychiatric  cen- 
ter In  southern  California  and  at  this  time, 
the  physical  facilities  are  obsolete,  the  mo- 
rale is  low.  treatment  programs  are  handi- 
capped by  not  being  able  to  treat  patients 
In  the  way  they  ought  to  be  able  to.  as  I  see 
It.  The  overcrowding  has  been  diminished 
and  used  to  be  appalling.  I  would  say  now 
it's  only  bad  ...  to  take  two  simple  exam- 
ples, that  there  are  Just  not  enough  toilets, 
not  enough  washbasins — the  ones  that  they 
have  lack  privacy — the  showers:  two  people 
take  a  shower  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
shower  stall.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
which  I  would  expect  in  a  modem  psychiatric 
faclUty." 

"...  I  think  In  terms  of  the  physical  fa- 
cilities, that  Brentwood — for  which  I  speak 
in  particular — I  think  they  are  considerably 
below  the  level  that  there  Is  now  at  many 
State  hospitals.  That  at  many  State  hospi- 
tals, each  patient  has  far  more  space  than 
they  have  In  Brentwood  Hospital  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  they  have  research  programs;  In 
terms  of  treatment,  they  have  the  ability  and 
the  permission  and  the  authorization  to  fol- 
low patients  out  into  the  community  and  do 
Just  the  kind  of  care  that  I  was  describing  to 
you." 

Dr.  Beverley  OUphant.  intern.  VA  Hospital, 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Dr.  Joseph  Backer. 
first-year  resident  In  medicine.  VA  Hospital. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

"Some  of  the  medical  students  from  the 
three  university  hospitals  who  rotate  through 
the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  as  part 
of  their  training  have  described  their  rota- 
tion as  "one  of  the  most  frustrating  exi>erl- 
ences  during  medical  school.'  due  primarily 
to  'almost  complete  Inadequacy  of  ancillary 
personnel'  and  'grossly  Inadequate  care  which 
Is  the  rule  at  this  institution'." 

"I  would  say  the  care  Is  poor,  and  the 
patient,  again.  In  certain  aspects,  has  good 
care,  as  far  as  the  doctors  who  are  present 
to  take  care  of  the  patients.  But  as  far  as 
the  ancillary  personnel,  the  nursing  and  the 
laboratory  and  X-ray,  In  all  these  reep>ect8, 
I  feel  that  the  care  Is  very  much  lacking. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  sit  here  and  say  It, 
but  I  find  that  much  of  the  eagerness  that 
I  had  when  I  went  to  the  VA  laat  July  as  a 
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fresh,  young  Intern,  recently  graduated  from 
medical  school,  much  of  that  compassion 
now  has  Just  changed  Into  an  apathetic  feel- 
ing :hat  really  disgusts  me." 

Dr  Stewart  Wolf,  regent  professor  of  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Medicine  and  head  of  neurosclences  of 
the  OWahoma  Medical  Research  Foundation : 
•I  should  like  to  emphasize  .  .  .  the  danger 
of   deterioration   of   what   has  been  a  vital 

force  in  modern  medicine  in  this  country 

The  current  national  priorities,  as  reflected 
in  the  personnel  ceiling  policy  and  budget 
cuts  Imposed  on  the  VA  threaten  the  qual- 
ity of  the  veterans  medical  facilities  at  a 
tiine  when  thev  are  about  to  be  challenged 
by  a  great  wave  of  discharged  and  handi- 
capped GIs  who  were  drafted  to  fight  on  the 

battlefield  without  glory 

•In  the  recent  past  the  VA  has  been  able 
to  attract  the  highest  quality  of  professional 
staff.  Today,  however,  there  Is  a  concern 
among  potential  recruits,  in  part  because  of 
the  nnancial  strictures,  in  part  due  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  top  administration  to 
the  winds  of  political  change,  but  mainly  as 
a  consequence  of  a  rubtler  problem,  namely 
the  feeling  that  the  halcyon  days  are 
over.  Thus,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are  about 
to  see  veterans'  hospitals  revert  to  the  medi- 
ocre status  of  the  20s  and  30's.  where  tired 
physicians  and  political  Job  holders  provided 
the  care  for  the  defenders  of  our  country." 
Dr.  Louis  Jolyon  West,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  psychiatry  and  medical  di- 
rector. Neuropsychlatric  Institute.  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

•An  unhappy  example  of  this  regrettable 
situation  can  be  seen  at  the  Brentwood  hos- 
pital of  the  Los  Angeles  VA  Center.  Despite 
the  staffs  best  efforts,  Brentwood  simply  has 
lacked  the  resources  to  keep  up  with  progress 
being  made  In  state  and  private  hospitals 
throughout  Calllornla. 

•The  residency  training  program  In  psy- 
chiatry at  Brentwood  was  the  leading  pro- 
gram in  Southern  California  after  the  Secoiid 
World  War.  However,  since  the  middle  'SO's. 
'here  has  been  a  steady  and  progressive  rel- 
ative loss  of  ground.  Typically,  as  the  edu- 
cational program  declined,  patient  care  fol- 
lowed Morale  is  low.  training  Is  stagnant, 
treatment  facUlUes  and  treatment  programs 
are  laggmg  behind  modern  standards.  In 
many  aspects  they  have  faUen  considerably 
below  the  quality  of  state  and  county  facu- 
lties in  California  today. 

••To  be  blunt,  the  Brentwood  hospital  pro- 
gram in  1969  is  operating  at  a  level  that  Is 
mostlv  still  at,  or  even  below  the  level  of 
20-25  years  ago.  The  rapid  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  psychiatry  is  not  reflected 
there  and  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  sent  to 
Brentwood  do  not  receive  first-class  care. 

•The  physical  plant  and  faclUties  have  not 
been  properlv  improved.  Air-conditioning, 
standard  in  ail  modem  hospitals  In  the  area 
has  not  been  provided.  While  the  previous 
overcrowding  has  diminished,  certain  patient 
ireas  are  stUl  too  crowded,  and  sanitary  facll- 
IMes  are  inadequate  by  current  standards. 
The  furniture  is  mostly  old  and  unattractive. 
Treatment  and  testing  faclUties  are  inade- 
quate Staffing  levels,  especially  for  physi- 
cians, are  low.  A  number  of  positions  lie  va- 

But  Brentwood  Is  by  no  means  the 
worst  in  the  system,  and  I  have  personaUy 
visited  veterans  hospitals,  especially  those 
that  are  remote  from  the  large  population 
centers  .  .  .  where  I  beUeve  (there  are]  situa- 
tions even  worse  than  Brentwood. 

••In  the  absence  of  the  faciUUes  .  .  .  which 
is  hard  work  and  takes  very  skillful  person- 
nel. It  la  easy  enough  today  for  whatever  staff 
exists  to  fall  back  upon  chemicals,  and  with 
chemicals  we  can  make  a  person  comlortable 
and  keep  him  qiUet  so  he  doesn't  cause  a 
fuss  and  upset  the  routine  of  the  hospital. 
...   [He  would  be]  a  man  with  an  Invisible 


barrier   between   him   and   the  rest   of   the 
world,  a  chemical  cocoon. •' 

Dr.  Philip  Lee.  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  Center  In  .San 
Francisco,  amd  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  at  HEW: 

••.  .  .  I  believe  the  budget  cuts  and  restric- 
tions on  personnel  have  seriously  affected  the 
Improvements  In  patient  care  that  are  needed 
In  the  veterans'  hospitals  and  clinics.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  minimum  of  $100  million  Is 
needed  merely  to  convert  the  personnel  def- 
icit that  has  resulted  from  the  ceilings  Im- 
posed In  the  past  several  years. 

•'Second,  funds  are  needed— about  *100 
million  annually  to  build  new  hospitals  and 
modernize  existing  hospitals  and  clinics  In 
order  that  first-rate  care  can  be  provided. 
.  .  .  Third,  funds  are  needed  to  construct 
research  and  teaching  space.  .  .  .  These  are 
urgent  needs.  They  will  improve  patient  care 
as  no  other  Investment  by  the  VA  can.  .  .  . 
Fifth,  adequate  funds  need  to  be  provided 
the  VA  for  a  major  program  of  health  facili- 
ties and  health  services  research. 

••Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  answer  to  your 
basic  questions,  'Are  we  doing  all  we  can 
about  this  problem?  Are  we  doing  all  we 
must?,'  the  answer  Is  an  emphatic  no.  The 
tragic  fact  is  we  are  asking  the  veteran  to 
pay  In  his  health  for  the  antl-lnflatlonary 
policies  that  are  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  we  are  asking  him  to  pay  too 
high  a  price." 

Dr.  Baldwin  G.  Lamson,  director,  UCLA 
Hosplt.il  and  clinics: 

-At  UCLA  we  are  currently  operating  under 
some  pressure  as  a  result  of  a  heavily  worked 
nursing  staff,  with  a  nursing  pattern  estab- 
lished at  5.5  hours  per  patient  day.  In  con- 
trast, at  the  Wadsworth  Hospital  on  a  gen- 
eral orthopedic  nursing  unit,  the  staffing 
pattern  Is  currently  at  2.7  hours  per  patient 
day,  and  on  a  medical  unit  2.8  hours  per 
patient  day. 

••The  medical  Intensive  care  unit  was  built 
over  one  year  ago  but  has  never  been  ac- 
tivated for  medical  patients.  The  medical 
nursing  service,  which  does  not  have  a  gen- 
eral purpose  intensive  care  unit,  is  also  un- 
able to  provide  special  duty  nurses  for  crit- 
ically 111  patients.  These  are  often  speclaled' 
by  relatively  Inexperienced  nurses  aides. 
Nursing  coverage  on  the  night  shift  com- 
monly provides  only  one  registered  nurse  for 
sixty  patients. 

•At  the  present  time  it  wUl  take  $600,000 
to  replace  obsolete  equipment  and  procure 
needed  units  to  bring  the  Department  of 
Radiology  up  to  acceptable  modern  standards 
for  patient  care  ....  The  X-ray  therapy  de- 
partment Is  overloaded  and  must  be  ex- 
panded. .  .  .  Equipment  should  be  purchased 
to  replace  present  10-year-old  obsolete  ma- 
chinery for  the  radiation  therapy  depart- 
ment at  Wadsworth  Hospital  to  remain  ac- 
credited for  the  training  of  personnel  which 
are  so  urgently  needed,  and  In  order  to  give 
the  best  service  to  veterans, 

"The  hospital  Is  badly  In  need  of  a  second 
special  procedures  room  to  be  used  for  car- 
diac catheterization  and  angiographic  studies, 
because  of  the  current  waiting  list  of  ap- 
proximately two  months  before  these  pro- 
cedures can  be  performed. 

"Shortages  of  personnel  require.  In  order 
that  the  critical  functions  of  the  hospital 
may  be  staffed  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  .%  week,  that  several  categories  of  per- 
sonnel agree  to  rotate  work  shifts  and  serve 
periods  of  duty  on  the  evening  and  night 
shifts.  ...  It  Is  imperative  that  night,  eve- 
ning, and  weekend  shifts  be  staffed  with 
people  whose  circumstances  make  these  par- 
ticular shifts  attractive  to  them.  ...  In  a 
modern,  attractive,  well-maintained,  equip- 
ped and  staffed  facility.  It  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain voluntary  personnel  for  the  unpopular 
shifts.  In  a  borderline  facility  this  becomes 
Impossible." 

Mr.    Sam  Bottone,  project  director.   Cali- 


fornia Nurses  Association,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Fogarty,  RN..  Los  Angeles  VA  Center: 

•'Nurses  at  Wadsworth  have  told  me  that 
instead  of  being  able  to  provide  nursing  care, 
they  often  feel  as  If  they  are  offering  only 
custodial  care.  The  director  of  the  VA  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  which  Includes  Wadsworth  has 
described  patient  care  at  the  Center  as  •sub- 
minimal' and  the  staff  morale  as  'atrocious'. 
An  Important  reason  why  the  morale  Is  so 
bad  Is  because  nurses  feel  that  they  fre- 
quently leave  work  at  the  end  of  a  tour 
knowing  that  they  were  unable  to  provide 
minimal  care  to  their  patients. 

••In  the  extended  care  unit  of  Wadsworth 
the  nursing  hours  per  patient  day  is  about 
1.1  hours.  The  minimum  criteria  used  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health's  Bureau  of  Ucenslng  and  Certifica- 
tion is  2.5  hours.  If  this  unit  were  not  a 
federal  faculty,  it  would  not  be  licensed  to 
operate  In  California." 

Drs.  J.  Gary  Davidson  and  Bernhard  A. 
Votterl,  Wadsworth  Hospital: 

"The  faculties  can  be  summarUy  described 
as  filthy.  Housekeeping  deficiencies  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  Including  feces,  bac- 
terial counts  rise,  and  a  definite  infective 
risk  results.  The  faculties  available  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection  can  best  be 
described  as  medieval.  .  .  .  Filthy  conditions 
such  as  exist  at  Wadsworth  daUy  were  never 
seen  when  I  was  in  Vietnam  at  the  station 
hospital  Danang.  ...  We  must  pause  to  con- 
sider how  this  affects  the  patient.  We  have 
had  patients  with  fevers  of  102'  and  up  with 
pain  relieved  only  by  injections,  who  have 
literally  dragged  themselves  home  rather 
than  tolerate  the  above  conditions.  Patients 
who  are  dying  from  malignancies  already 
have  cause  for  depression  without  having 
the  crowded,  filthy  environment  as  a  con- 
stant depressing  Influence  upon  them." 

Francis  W.  Stover,  director  of  the  national 
legislative  service  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars: 

••Is  the  VA  providing  the  quality  of  care 
intended  by  the  Congress  and  to  which  vet- 
erans are  entitled?  The  VFW  regretfully  an- 
swers this  question  in  the  negative.  .  .  . 
Every  Indicator  shows  that  the  VA  Is  not 
getting  the  money,  personnel,  equipment, 
services,  and  all  those  other  factors  which 
add  up  to  the  finest  quality  medical  care.  In 
the  personnel  area,  the  VFW  has  advocated 
and  strongly  recommends  that  the  costs  of 
medical  care  for  veterans  be  considered  as  a 
war  cost.  ... 

•More  basic  than  this,  however,  is  the  need 
for  construction,  renovation,  and  moderniza- 
tion funds.  Back  In  the  1950s  President 
Elsenhower  Inaugurated  a  12-year  $900  mil- 
lion program  to  renovate  and  modernize  the 
VA  hospital  system.  President  Kennedy  re- 
viewed the  program  and  made  it  a  15-year 
$1  3  blUion  program.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  least  $90  million  a  year  Is  necessary 
to  keep  this  program  going  forward,  as  con- 
templated. In  recent  years,  however,  the 
budget  for  this  category  has  been  sharply 
reduced.  For  the  year  1970.  after  having 
some  of  the  money  restored,  the  toUl  is 
about  $55  mUllon.  Because  this  Is  a  discre- 
tionary Item.  It  has  suffered  the  deepest 
cuts  In  the  VA  budget." 

Peter  L  Lassen,  executive  director  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America: 

••We  charge  VA  with  letting  down — or  giv- 
ing up — on  those  very  seriously  disabled  who 
need  so  much  help  in  all  phases  of  their 
recovery  and  rehabilitation.  Appearing  be- 
fore another  committee  earlier  this  year.  Dr. 
Engle,  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VA, 
admitted:  We  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  remiss  and  have  not  done  an  optimum 
job  of  preparing  patients  phychologlcally 
and  soclaUy  for  adjustment  outside  the  hos- 
pital, and  In  many  Instances  we  may  have 
fostered  dependency  by  prolonged  hospitali- 
zation.' " 

E.  H.  Golembleskl,  director  of  the  Ameri- 


can Legion's  national  rehabilitation  commis- 
sion: 

"The  American  Legion  Is  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  effects  of  repeated  reduc- 
tions In  budget  requests  for  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on  Its  ability  to 
deliver  first-class  health  services  to  eligible 
veterans.  .  .  .  The  Veterans  Administration 
Is  being  forced  to  operate  what  was  designed 
to  be  a  second-to-none  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  nation's  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans with  inadequate  and  arbitrary  per- 
sonnel limitations.  ...  At  a  time  when  the 
veteran  population  is  rapidly  expanding  by 
the  separation  of  severely  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  fighting  and  the  continuing 
routine  release  of  large  numbers  of  service- 
men by  the  armed  forces,  the  VA  hospital 
system  is  being  contracted  by  the  denial  of 
funds  necessary  to  provide  for  satisfactory 
professional  staffing,  operating  expenses,  the 
modernization  and  construction  of  neces- 
sary medical  facilities,  and  utilization  of 
life-saving  and  Ufe-prolonglng  facilities  and 
equipment." 

Raymond  P.  Neal,  national  commander. 
Disabled  American  Veterans: 

•In  our  own  state  of  California.  DAV  re- 
ports reveal  there  are  new  medical  units, 
equipment,  beds  and  wards  lying  idle  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  for  staffing  .  .  .  slmUar 
situations  exist  In  the  VA  hospitals  at  San 
Francisco  and  Palo  Alto.  The  additional  pa- 
tient load  of  Vietnam  veterans  Is  placing  a 
strain  on  current  resources  required  for 
treatment  of  other  eligible  veterans. 

"The  following  is  a  cross-section  of  the 
DAV  National  Service  Officers'  reports:  'VA 
hospital.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  An  Intensive  care- 
unit  valued  at  $500,000  Is  completely  Idle. 
A  new  cardiac  unit  costing  approximately 
$200,000  Is  also  Idle  for  lack  of  funds. 

" 'VA  hospital,  Jackson,  Miss.:  Two  Inten- 
sive care  units  now  under  construction  are 
urgently  needed,  but  will  remain  idle  unless 
additional  funds  are  provided  for  necessary 
staffing." " 

NATIONAL  GUARD'S  RECORD  IN 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  Icxjse  talk  about  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Some  of  it  has  been  close 
to  slanderous,  and  much  of  it  has  been 
disrespectful  to  the  brave  and  loyal  young 
men  of  our  country  who  give  of  their 
time  and  service  to  enforce  the  public 
safety. 

■  I  quote  the  statement  of  Maj.  Gen. 
James  F.  Cantwell,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States: 

From  January  1,  1968  untU  May  1,  1970, 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  culminating 
Just  three  days  before  the  Kent  State  epi- 
sode. National  Guardsmen  In  every  section 
of  the  country  were  called  on  191  occasions  to 
help  civil  authorities  restore  or  maintain 
order  during  civil  disturbances.  Approxi- 
mately 224,500  National  Guardsmen  were  In- 
volved In  those  unpleasant,  frequently  dan- 
gerously operations.  Yet  no  more  than  one 
or  two  fatalities  can  be  attributed  to  the 
actions  of  National  Guardsmen  during  that 
entire  jjerlod.  The  period  Included,  incident- 
ally, the  massive,  widespread  riots  of  April, 
1968. 

This  is  a  good  record,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Guard  has  to  fear  the  results 
of  the  current  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  General  Cant- 
well,  as  well  as  other  statements  which 
give  the  Guard's  side  of  the  story,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  by  Maj.  Oen.  James  F.  Cant'well. 

PREsmENT,  National  Gxjakd  Association  of 

THE  UNrrED  States,  May  11,   1970 

The  tragic  occurrence  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity on  May  4  set  off  an  angry,  unreasoned 
reaction  that  was  marked  more  by  emotion 
than  by  any  sober,  factual  understanding  of 
what  actually  happened  on  that  unfortunate 
campus. 

All  of  us — National  Guardsmen  more  than 
others — were  saddened  by  the  death  of  four 
Kent  State  students  In  a  clash  with  Guards- 
men during  the  campus  disorders.  It  was 
Indeed,  as  many  Americans  have  character- 
ized it,  a  tragedy. 

No  fair  assessment  of  cause  or  blame  can 
be  made,  however,  until  investigators  have 
developed  a  full  and  factual  account  of  what 
actuaUy  transpired.  Distorted,  hysterical  rec- 
oUectlons  of  what  took  place,  offered  by  dis- 
traught eyewitnesses,  cover  only  fragments 
of  the  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
deaths,  and  are  no  substitute  for  facts.  Yet 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  such  fragmentary,  highly 
colored  Information  that  terms  like  "trig- 
ger-happy." "poorly  trained."  "young  and 
Immature,"  and  others  equally  damning  have 
been  applied  to  Ohio  troops  and  the  entire 
National  Guard. 

Such  accusations  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  facts.  From  January  1,  1968  untU  May  1, 
1970,  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  cul- 
minating Just  three  days  before  the  Kent 
State  episode.  National  Guardsmen  in  every 
section  of  the  country  were  caUed  on  191  oc- 
casions to  help  civil  authorities  restore  or 
maintain  order  during  civil  disturbances.  Ap- 
proximately 224,500  National  Guardsmen 
were  Involved  In  those  unpleasant,  frequent- 
ly dangerous  operations.  Yet  no  more  than 
one  or  two  fatalities  can  be  attributed  to 
the  actions  of  National  Guardsmen  during 
that  entire  period.  The  period  included.  In- 
cidentally, the  massive,  widespread  riots  of 
April,  1968. 

This  is  an  almost  phenomenal  record 
considering  the  tense  and  explosive  atmos- 
phere that  prevailed  during  most  of  those 
191  occasions.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
when  one  is  aware  of  the  extreme  physical 
and  verbal  abuse  and  provocation  to  which 
National  Guardsmen  were  subjected  In  dis- 
order after  disorder. 

It  Is  a  record  of  which  even  the  best- 
trained  f>oUce  or  professional  troops  could 
boast  with  pride. 

National  Guardsmen  receive  extensive 
training  In  riot  control  operations,  with  con- 
tinual, heavy  emphasis  on  humane  tech- 
niques and  restraint  In  use  of  force.  They 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  both  their 
competence  and  their  humanity.  No  element 
among  law  enforcement  agencies  has  been 
more  insistent  than  the  Guard  In  protect- 
ing the  right  of  aU  citizens  to  peaceful,  or- 
derly protest.  Only  the  presence  of  Guards- 
men, in  fact,  guaranteed  that  right  on  num- 
erous occasions. 

National  Guard  in  Civil  Distttrbance  Oper- 
ations. September  1,  1967  to  May  8,  1970 
[Year  and  number  of  times  called] 

Number  of  Ouards- 
men  involved 

September  1  to  December  31,  1967 

(10)    8,692 

1968  (101) - 154,683 

1969  (67)— 49,264 

January  1  to  May  8, 1970  (23) 20,574 

Total    (201) •233,213 

•  ThU  figure  represents  the  total  number 
of  National  Guardsmen  called  for  support  of 
civil   authorities   during  civil   disturbances. 

Remarks:  CaU-ups  of  National  Guard  for 
civil  disturbances  dtu-lng  this  period  1  Sep- 


tember 1967-8  May  1970  averaged  more  than 
six  call-ups  per  month. 

Statistics  on  Na^tional  Guardsmen 
(Based  on  a  lO-percent  sample  from  three 
States — Washington,   Iowa,   and   Pennsyl- 
vania) 

Age:  64.9%  over  22  years;  7.9%  over  30 
years;  and  15.8%  under  21  years. 

Marital  status:  51%  Single;  49%  Married; 
28%  Married,  no  children;  and  21%  Married 
with  children. 

Education:  6.1%  not  high  school  gradu- 
ates; 56.9%  high  school  graduates:  36.9 'i 
some  college;  10.2%  one  year  college;  15.5% 
two  to  four  years  college,  no  degree;  and 
11.5%  college  graduates. 

Physical  profile:  99%  no  significant  physi- 
cal limitation. 

Ohio:  National  Guard  in  Civil  Distukbances 
Operations 

(During  period  September  1.  1967 — 

May  8,  1970) 
[Year  and  number  of  times  caUed] 
Number  of 
Guardsmen  involved 
Sept.  1-Dec.  31,  1967(3) 1.  244 

1968  (10) 9.451 

1969  (4)        1.947 

Jan.  1-May  8,  1970(4) _       5.775 

Total   (21) •18.417 

•This  figure  represents  the  total  number 
of  National  Guardsmen  called  for  support  of 
civil   atuhorltles  during   civil   disturbances. 

Statement  or  Chief,  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau at  Senate  Armed  Services  Commtt- 
TEE  During  Strencth  Authorization 
Hearings,  Mat  7,  1970 

A  day  of  disorder  at  Kent  State  University 
on  2  May  ended  with  the  burning  of  an 
ROTC  Building.  In  the  -nomlng  150  students 
became  disorderly  whUe  protesting  the  Pres- 
ident's position  on  Cambodia.  Fourteen  stu- 
dents were  arrested  and  three  jxjllcemen  In- 
jured. During  the  day  Weathermen  told  local 
merchants  If  they  didn't  put  signs  In  their 
vrtndows  protesting  the  President's  policy, 
then  stores  would  be  firebombed  that  eve- 
ning. Sale  of  gasoline  In  gallon  containers  •was 
reported  in  Kent.  Telephone  threats  of  vio- 
lence were  received  by  merchants  and  offi- 
cials. Students  vowed  to  protest  the  8:00 
P.M.  curfew  lmp>osed  as  a  result  of  the  morn- 
ing violence.  At  7:30  PJii.,  Co  A,  145th  In- 
fantry and  107th  CAV  elements,  both  Ohio 
Army  National  Guard,  were  ordered  to  the 
campus  from  standby  In  their  armories.  At 
9:15  P.M.,  400-500  students  caused  rlototis 
conditions  and  hindered  efforts  of  firemen 
to  fight  the  ROTC  building  fire  and  cut  fire 
hoses.  Small  bands  of  rioters  In  downtown 
Kent  caused  light  damage.  Approximately 
150  National  Guardsmen  were  committed  to 
assist  Kent  Police  dovratown. 

Early  3  May,  small  fires  started  on  canTpus 
and  numerous  rock  throwing  Incidents  were 
reported.  An  additional  140  Guardsmen  were 
on  fixed  poet  sectuity  at  Kent  City  utility 
plants,  and  on  mobile  patrols  with  city  police. 
That  evening  disorder  again  broke  out 
when  approximately  1,500  students  gathered 
on  the  campiis  In  violation  of  a  ban  by  the 
Governor  against  outdoor  meetings.  The 
crowd  was  dispersed  by  police  and  Guards- 
men using  tear  gas  after  which  they  gath- 
ered downtown  and  staged  a  sit-in.  They  were 
were  dispersed,  moved  back  to  campus  and 
order  was  restored. 

On  4  May  at  noon,  a  major  confrontation 
occurred  between  Kent  State  University  stu- 
dents and  law  enforcement  agencies,  rein- 
forced by  98  Ohio  National  Guardsmen.  This 
culminated  In  the  death  of  four  students 
and  wounding  of  14  others. 
"Why  did  they  have  live  ammunition?" 
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Ohio  Rules  of  EngHgement  are  detailed  in 
Annex  P  (Pre-Employment  Briefing)  to  their 
OPLAN  2  (Aid  to  ClvU  Authorities).  They 
£tf«  carefully  drawn.  They  begin  and  end 
with  the  admonition  to  use  only  the  mini- 
mum force  necessary  and  prescribe  the  use  of 
sequentially  Increasing  forces.  (I  have  the 
document  for  your  inspection) . 

Ohio  elects  to  load  and  lock  weapons  be- 
fore commitment.  The  Army  unit,  when  de- 
termined by  the  Officer  In  Charge,  In  accord- 
ance with  their  rules  of  engagement.  Is  au- 
thorized the  Initial  selection  of  the  same 
option  of  the  round  chambered  and  author- 
izes use  of  deadly  force  in  self  defense  to 
avoid  death  or  serious  bodily  harm,  and  au- 
thorizes personnel  to  fire  their  weapons  when 
required  to  save  their  lives  Including  the 
prevention  of  serious  bodily  harm. 

Ohio  resjjonds  to  the  question,  when  Is  a 
round  chambered,  and  when  Is  a  round  fired, 
u  follows:  'At  not  scene  and  Just  before  he 
Ls  committed  to  the  street.  Individual 
Guardsman  will  load  and  lock  weapon  upon 
authorlzaaon  of  a  responsible  officer.  Weap- 
on is  fired  when  authorized  by  a  respon- 
sible officer  unless  lndi%-ldual  Is  fired  upon 
or  when  his  life  Is  otherwise  endangered." 

As  to  "why  did  they  fire?"  We  must  await 
the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (FBI)  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  and  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Ohio,  and  the  results  of  other 
investigations  Including  those  of  General 
DelCorao  by  Inspector  General  and  Judge 
Advocate  General  personnel. 

We  can  keep  In  mind  that  all  persons  on 
the  green,  whether  or  not  confronting  the 
police  and  Guardsmen,  were  law  breakers  in 
violation  of  the  Governor's  land  the  Uni- 
versity's) ban.  in  violation  of  the  Riot  Act 
and  the  lawful  order  to  disperse  and,  for 
some.  In  violation  of  the  Ohio  code  m  know- 
ingly assaulting,  striking  or  wounding  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  member  of  the  or- 
ganized militia. 

We  can  keep  In  mind : 

The  unconfirmed  reports  of  four  shots 
fired  by  a  person  in  the  dissident  group; 

The  unconfirmed  report  of  a  non-mllltary 
sp>ent  shell  casing  In  the  vicinity; 

The  report,  unchallenged  as  far  as  I  know, 
"Kent  City  and  campus  police  established 
that  a  sniper  was  located  on  the  roof  of 
Johnson  Hall  of  Silver  Oak  Apartments  and 
was  shooting  at  Guardsmen  at  the  time  cf 
the  shooting  incident; 

That  a  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  story 
dated  6  May  1970  contains  a  university  re- 
port that  a  student  photographer  was  beaten 
by  demonstrators  and  waved  a  pistol  In  self 
defense  and  relates  that  a  special  agent  of 
Portage  County  said  he  saw  a  cameraman 
firing  his  pistol  between  the  advancing 
Guardjsmen  and  the  crowd  of  students; 

And  that  this  has  been  reported  to  the 
PBI: 

A  wltnees  observed  the  following  from  Ob- 
bome  Dormitory.  A  girl  dashed  out,  fixed  a 
weapon  at  the  Guard  as  they  turned  away. 
They  turned  back  and  reti_med  the  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  also  keep  in  mind 
that  all  Ohio  National  Gu&.'dsmen  have  re- 
ceived the  Army  prescribed  training  and 
annual  refresher  training.  They  have  re- 
ceived, during  numerous  calls  to  State  ac- 
tive duty,  riot  training  far  In  excess  of.  and 
perhaps  equAl  again,  to  the  Department  of 
Army  requirement.  Pew  troop?  have  been 
more  Involved  In  dTll  disturbance  operations 
than  Ohio.  Company  A,  145th  Infantry — 
with  every  man  struck  by  rocks  or  bricks, 
26  men  treated  locally  and  two  men  hos- 
pitalized in  this  tragic  Incident — served  In 
six  days  of  Akron  disturbances  m  July  1968 
In  which  they  were  exposed  to  sporadic  ston- 
ing, rock  and  bottle  throwing,  riotous  crowds, 
and  flrebomblng.  In  December  1969.  this  same 
unit  served  two  days  In  student  disorders  at 
Akrcc  University.   8md  again  In   1970  were 


called  upon  to  assist  the  local  authorities  In 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 

I  expect  the  Investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  FBI  and  State  authorities  to  make  a 
final  determination  In  the  events  that  hap- 
pened at  Kent. 

Thx  National  Guard  nt  Civn.  Disorokbs 

Periodically  In  recent  times,  the  National 
Guard  has  become  the  target  of  extensive  ad- 
verse comment  and  criticism,  resulting  from 
Its  employment  to  halt  civil  disorders.  Habit- 
ually, the  negative  comment  Is  focussed  on 
such  terms  as  'poorly-trained"  or  "trigger- 
happy."  and  almost  always  are  written  or 
uttered  In  the  heated,  hlghly-emotlonal  af- 
termath of  a  specific  Incident,  before  the  ac- 
tvial  facts  surrounding  that  incident  are 
known.  A  factual  examination  of  the  Guard's 
performance,  however,  tells  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent story.  It's  a  story  of  restraint  In  the 
face  of  extreme  provocation  and  abuse,  and 
of  effective  jjcrformance  with  minimum  use 
of  deadly  force. 

Between  January  1,  1968,  and  May  1,  1970, 
National  Guardsmen  were  called  to  duty  on 
191  occasions  to  aid  clvU  authorities  In  the 
control  of  clvU  disorders.  Those  calls  to  duty 
Involved  234.500  Guardsmen.  That  period  In- 
cluded the  massive  riots  of  April,  1968,  with 
their  accompaniment  of  rioting,  looting  and 
burning.  Yet  the  record  shows  that  virtually 
no  fatalities  were  caiised  by  the  acts  of  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  during  that  entire  period 
of  nearly  two-and-one-half  years!  A  hasty 
review  of  records  seems  to  show  no  more  than 
two  deaths  attributable  to  a  Guardsman! 

Following  Is  a  profile  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  average  Guardsman,  drawn  from 
official  records.  As  the  Guard's  actual  record 
of  performance  belles  Intemperately  uttered 
charges  of  trigger-happiness,  so  Is  the  real- 
life  Guardsman  considerably  different  from 
the  individual  pictured  In  some  of  the  crit- 
icism. The  description  provided  below  may 
serve  to  put  National  Guardsmen  into  better 
perspective. 

PROnU    or    A   GUABDSMAN 

First  and  foremost,  he  Is  a  responsible 
member  of  his  community,  who  took  a  dual 
oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  defend  his  nation  and  his  State. 
He  Is  sworn  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  his  State. 

He  joined  the  National  Guard  when  he  was 
about  21  years  old  and  currently  Is  in  the 
22-25  age  bracket  (64  per  cent  of  the  Guard 
fits  into  that  category).  He  currently  is  about 
23  years  old.  Is  healthy  and  physically  fit. 

Educationally,  he  has  completed  high 
school  (94  per  cent  of  all  Guardsmen  have), 
and  very  likely  attended  college  for  a  year 
or  more  (approximately  60  per  cent  have  a 
year  or  more  of  college).  In  fact,  about  11 
percent  of  all  Guardsmen  possess  college 
degrees,  a  recent  survey  revealed. 

The  chances  are  approximately  60-60  that 
he  Is  married,  and  he  may  be  one  of  the 
21  per  cent  who  are  fathers.  The  chances  are 
better  than  80  p>er  cent  that  his  annual  In- 
come exceeds  $5,000  and  t>etter  than  50  per 
cent  that  It  exceeds  •7,500.  (Nearly  one  In 
seven  have  Incomes  exceeding  $10,000  an- 
nually). 

He  most  likely  Is  employed  In  the  man- 
agerial, professional  or  technical  fields  (about 
one-half  of  all  Guardsmen  fit  that  descrip- 
tion), although  he  may  be  one  of  the  one- 
In-flve  whose  Jobs  Involve  physical  labor  of 
some  kind. 

He  received  5-6  months  of  active  duty 
training  following  enlistment,  given  by  Ac- 
tive Army  Instructors  at  an  Active  Army 
Training  Center.  Since  returning  to  his 
hometown  unit  for  continued  spare-time 
training,  he  has  received  at  least  16  hours 
of  training  In  civil  disturbance  operations 
and  riot  control.  He  proJ^ably  has  received 
more  than  that  amount,  particularly  If  his 


unit  Is  In  a  State  that  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  disorders. 

As  a  typical  Army  Guardsman,  the  chances 
are  good  that  he  himself  has  served  In  a  civil 
disturbance  operations,  particularly  If  his 
unit  Is  headquartered  In  or  near  a  large  ur- 
ban center  or  trouble-prone  campus.  Many 
Guardsmen  have  served  repeatedly  In  disor- 
der duties,  such  as  those  In  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
California  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus, 
the  typical  Guardsman  is  not  an  untrained, 
lnex{>erlenced  amateur  in  this  field,  nor  axe 
his  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  average  National  Guard  officer,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  30  years  old,  married,  father  of 
two,  and  with  13.4  years  of  civilian  school- 
ing. He  has  been  In  the  National  Guard  nine 
years,  has  acquired  a  considerable  range 
of  experience  in  military  leadership,  and 
has  received  civil  disturbance  training  spe- 
cifically designed  for  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
normal  training  given  his  unit. 

STTMMART 

In  summary.  National  Guardsmen  are  ma- 
ture Individuals  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
developed  an  adult  sense  of  duty  and  respwn- 
slblUty  yet  young  enough  to  understand 
and  empathize  with  college  students.  In 
most  cases,  they  themselves  are  students 
or  have  recently  been  students,  and  are  aware 
of  today's  cross-currents  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Attitude  surveys  show  that  they 
tend  to  reflect  the  same  attitude.  In  the 
same  propxirtlons,  as  other  young  men  their 
age,  although  their  service  In  the  Guard  has 
given  them  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  full 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. They  privately  will  express  pride  In 
their  National  Guard  unit  and  understand- 
ing of  Its  Important  role,  although  a  large 
majority  will  not  extend  their  service  beyond 
the  Initial  six-year  tour.  They  almost  uni- 
versally regard  civil  disturbance  duty  as  un- 
pleasant and  regard  the  use  of  unnecessary 
force  against  disorderly  elements  as  repug- 
nant. Analyses  of  attitudes  show,  however, 
that  they  have  a  remarkable  depth  of  un- 
derstanding of  their  oath,  their  responsi- 
bility and  their  role. 


Statement  by  Adtutant  Gcnebal  Frank  D. 

PiNCKNET 

The  tragic  events  at  Kent  State  University 
this  week  have  disturbed  many  people  .  .  . 
myself  Included.  I  deeply  regret  that  four 
young  students  lost  their  lives,  and  that 
others  were  seriously  hurt.  It  Is  a  terrible 
tragedy  when  lives  are  lost  In  a  disturbance 
of  this  sort.  However,  I  am  not  here  to 
condemn  or  condone  what  happened  at  Kent 
State  ...  I  don't  have  all  the  facts  and 
neither   does   anyone   else   at   this   stage. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  here  because  I  am  frankly 
disturbed  at  the  accusing  finger  of  "guilt  by 
association"  that  Is  being  px>lnted  at  every 
National  Guardsman,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  unreasoned,  emotional  wave  of 
anti-Guard  sentiment  this  Incident  has 
created.  I  ask  only  that  you  look  at  It  In 
persp>ectlve. 

Looking  at  it  In  per8p>ectlve.  we  can  see 
that  In  the  last  24  months,  approximately 
200,000  Guardsmen  have  been  called  up)on  to 
maintain  the  p)eace  or  restore  order  In  Ameri- 
can communities  and  on  the  nation's  cam- 
puses .  .  .  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tasteful and  unpleasant  duty  that  you  can 
assign  to  a  National  Guardsman. 

Until  this  tragic  Incident  at  Kent.  Ohio, 
there  hasn't  been  a  single  Incident  to  blot 
the  performance  of  these  200,000  men.  They 
have  performed  with  great  restraint  and  good 
judgment  In  the  face  of  extreme  provocation, 
abuse  .  .  .  and  sometimes  Injury.  They  have 
been  the  targets  of  epithets,  bricks,  rocks, 
boards,  molotov  cocktails  and  bullets.  .  .  . 
Yet,  significantly,  for  more  than  two  years 
not  a  single  person  has  suffered  serious  harm 
or  death  as  a  resxilt  of  any  action  by  Guards- 


men in  Bcoree  of  cities  and  towns  arotmd  our 
nation. 

Look  at  the  Guard's  performance  In  South 
Carolina  during  this  24  month  period:  More 
than  9,800  Guardsmen  have  been  called 
up>on  In  two  dozen  or  so  Incidents. 

We  have  been  called  upwn  In  Charleston — 
to  protect  the  right  of  peaceful  aaecmbly  . . . 
not  to  destroy  It; 

We  have  been  called  upon  In  Columbia  to 
protect  lives  and  property,  not  to  restrict 
freedom  but  to  protect  It; 

We  have  been  called  upon  In  Denmark — 
to  protect  educational  rights  .  .  .  not  to  de- 
stroy education; 

We  have  been  called  up>on  In  MuUlns — to 
protect  lives  . . .  not  to  Instill  death  or  Injury. 

On  all  of  these  occasions,  and  others,  we 
have  performed  our  duty  without  Injury  or 
serious  Incident. 

We  have  gone  out  In  search  of  loet  chil- 
dren, and  we  have  abandoned  our  civilian 
jobs  to  assist  the  beleaguered  citizens  In  a 
large  area  of  our  state  In  the  wake  of  a  dis- 
astrous Ice  storm.  This  too,  is  the  National 
Guard. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  dispel  any  notions  of 
the  Guardsman  as  an  untrained,  vmre- 
strained  and  trigger  happy  dolt.  He  Is  highly 
trained — both  In  general  military  training 
and  In  the  tactics  of  crowd  control.  Our 
ranks  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  men  who 
have  served  this  country  In  two  ...  In  some 
cases  three  .  .  .  wars.  The  Guardsman  Is  a 
member  of  the  community  he  Is  called  upx}n 
to  protect  .  .  .  your  community.  He  Is  your 
neighbor.  He  may  be  a  businessman,  a 
teacher,  a  salesman,  a  mechanic,  a  clerk,  an 
administrator  ...  or  a  college  student. 

Your  National  Guardsmen  are  not  antl- 
ClvU  rights  .  .  .  they  are  not  anti-youth  .  .  . 
they  are  not  anti-labor  .  .  .  they  are  not  anti- 
free  speech  .  .  .  they  aren't  antl-anythlng 
.  .  .  They  are  a  highly  profeeslonal  organiza- 
tion of  ordinary  American  citizens  who  de- 
test violence  as  much  as  anyone.  They  be- 
lieve In  serving  their  country  .  .  .  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  you  or  anyone  else.  They  do 
not  seek  trouble,  but  neither  do  they  shirk 
their  duty  when  trouble  is  fomented  by 
someone  else. 

And  they  dont  deserve  the  kind  of  scorn 
and  abuse  that  some  would  so  willingly  heap 
upxjn  them. 


HUD  AND  THE  BROOKE 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Housing  Association  of  Delaware  Val- 
ley prepared  a  memorandum  concerning 
sections  212  and  213  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969.  These 
sections  represent  a  first  step  toward 
eliminating  intolerable  conditions  which 
have  been  allowed  to  exist  for  far  too 
long  in  public  housing  projects  through- 
out the  country. 

This  memorandum  accurately  sets 
forth  the  conditions  in  public  housing, 
the  prospect  for  relief  which  was  held  out 
by  these  sections  and  the  subsequent  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
has  served  to  luidermine  their  effective- 
ness. 

I  anticipate  that  corrective  actions  will 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  as  it  meets  later  this 
year  to  consider  new  housing  legislation. 
In  the  meantime,  for  the  edification  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


Racism  and  ExPLorrATioN  dj  Pttblic  HotrsiNO : 

HUD   AND    thx    BBOOKX    AMXNDMXNT 

The  Housing  Association  of  Delaware  Val- 
ley believes  Aniericans  at  every  Income  level 
should  have  access  to  decent  bousing,  at 
reasonable  cost,  of  a  type  and  In  a  neigh- 
borhood where  they  wish  to  live.  Poor  Ameri- 
cans, especially  families  with  extremely  little 
or  no  Income,  do  not  have  this  access,  and 
there  have  never  been  programs  designed  to 
provide  It  to  them.  __ 

There  Is  one  program,  however,  which  does 
offer  decent  housing  at  relatively  low  cost, 
to  families  whose  incomes  are  below  average 
and  yet  above  the  Income  floor.  This  Is 
public  housing.  The  public  housing  pwogram 
provides  enough  subsidy  to  begin  to  serve 
families  In  this  low-Income  range.  Only  pub- 
lic housing  can  p>rovlde  existing  or  new  units 
at  rents  these  families  can  afford.  Only 
through  public  bousing  can  families  In  this 
Income  group  look  forward  to  home  owner- 
ship. 

Many  complaints  can — and  have  been — 
Justly  made  against  public  housing.  It  does 
shut  out  the  very  pxxsr — because  they  can- 
not afford  even  the  minimum  public  housing 
rents.  In  most  large  cities,  public  housing 
has  created  new  and  regimented  ghettos, 
monster  pwojects  for  overcrowded  families 
In  overcrowded  surroundings.  Operation  of 
public  housing  has  been  marked  by  p>atemal- 
Ism  and  bureaucratic  Interference  In  the 
everyday  lives  of  tenants. 

Despite  Its  many  shortcomings,  public 
hoiislng  Is,  today,  the  only  way  In  which 
federal  money  may  effectively  be  used  to 
provide  homes  for  some  families  of  low  In- 
come. For  that  reason,  the  Housing  Associa- 
tion of  Delaware  Valley,  while  seeking  better 
alternatives  to  public  housing,  wlU  continue 
to  supypwrt  meaningful  changes  within  the 
program.  Including  ways  to  provide  housing 
assistance  to  famlUes  no  matter  how  low 
their  Incomes  may  be. 

I.   BACKGROT7ND  TO   RETORM 

The  public  housing  program  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  New  Deal.  In  the  original  legisla- 
tion, the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  American 
communities  were  authorized  to  establish 
local  bousing  authorities,  and  construct 
housing  units  with  federal  subsidies.  These 
units  (grouped  Into  "projects")  were  to  be 
of  "low  rent  character."  Their  purpxjse  was 
to  provide  shelter  to  American  families  In 
the  midst  of  the  depression  and  to  prime 
the  pump  of  the  sagging  construction  In- 
dustry. The  program  was  administered  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  (since 
1965,  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  HUD) . 

The  federal  subsidies  for  this  program  were 
to  cover  actual  construction  (through  the 
sale  of  local  housing  authority  bonds)  and 
the  capital  costs  on  the  structures  for  a 
period  of  thirty  (within  a  maxlmtim  deter- 
mined as  a  proportion  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project)  which  would  help  the 
local  housing  authorities  "achieve  and  main- 
tain the  low  rent  character"  of  the  proj- 
ects.' 

The  Instrument  for  the  federal  subsidies  to 
local  housing  authorities  was  (and  remains) 
the  annual  contributions  contract.  This  con- 
tract binds  the  local  housing  authority  to 
manage  the  federally-assisted  project  for  the 
sole  purpwse  of  low  rent  housing,  unless  the 
government  agrees  to  the  use  of  the  site  for 
other  purposes.  The  local  housing  authority 
Is  also  required  to  set  rents  and  occup>ancy 
standards  to  meet  certain  conditions.  In  fill- 
ing units,  the  local  housing  authority  vaxxst 
consider  the  financial  solvency  of  the  proj- 
ect, since  the  federal  subsidy  does  not  pay 
for  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

This  historically  has  meant  that  local  hous- 
ing authorities  were  authorized  by  the  annual 
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contributions  contract  to  restrict  occupancy 
of  the  units  to  families  who  could  afford  to 
p>ay  at  least  a  minimal  rent.  Families  of 
very  low  or  no  Income  were  simply  not 
housed. 

To  summarize  the  first  thirty  year*  of  pub- 
lic bousing:  federal  money  subsidized  units, 
not  families.  Federal  money  paid  for  con- 
struction and  capital  costs  of  building  proj- 
ects— but  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating the  housing  was  borne  solely  by  the 
rent  i>ald  by  tenants.  People  who  could  not 
afford  the  minimum  rents  to  keep  local  hous- 
ing authorities  solvent  did  not  Uve  In  pub- 
lic housing. 

In  the  mld-1960e,  public  housing  began  to 
run  Into  sustained  difficulties.  While  de- 
pression families  of  the  "submerged  middle 
class" '  had  been  able  to  piay  minimum  rents 
on  the  newly-built  units  (and  pay  higher 
rents  ae  their  Incomes  rose) ,  the  pxjet- World 
War  II  years  saw  public  housing  acquire  a 
whole  new  clientele.  As  young  veterans  and 
their  families  moved  outside  the  cities, 
armed  with  FHA  mortgages  the  public  hous- 
ing they  left  behind  was  receiving  more  and 
more  chronically  p)oor  families,  many  from 
the  rural  South,  many  black,  a  growing  num- 
ber on  welfare  assistance.  Year  after  year, 
the  cities  felt  the  wave  of  In-mlgratlon  of 
families  with  no  place  to  go,  nowhere  to  live. 
More  and  more,  public  housing  became  their 
home. 

In  the  late  19408  and  throughout  the  I950e. 
local  housing  authorlUes  buUt  housing 
projects  to  house  thousands  of  theee  famillea. 
Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  stories  and  higher,  these 
projects  rose  menacingly  from  the  paredoml- 
nantly  low-rise  residential  black  neighbor- 
hoods In  which  they  were  placed.  Horizontal 
problems  became  vertical  problems.  Cost  lim- 
itations and  Congressional  scrutiny  precluded 
any  kind  of  amenities  In  these  buildings. 
Elevators  were  often  made  to  stop  on  every 
other  floor — to  save  money.  Room  sizes  were 
small.  Community  facilities,  laimdry  rooms, 
recreation  space,  were  minimni  Many  tenant 
families  had  three  or  more  children.  The  re- 
sulting papulation  densities  would  be  un- 
heard-of In  private  real  estate,  and  were 
certainly  higher  than  what  the  tenants  had 
faced  In  their  previous  row-house  or  even 
tenement  neighborhoods. 

At  the  center  of  all  these  pressures — lower 
rental  Income,  Intense  overcrowding,  growing 
maintenance  costs,  lack  of  adequate  commu- 
nity facilities — stood  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram In  19606.  It  faced  an  ever-growing  crisis. 

In  the  p>ast  five  years,  this  crisis  has  cotne 
to  the  fore.  Two  chains  of  events  have 
brought  It  there:  (1)  tenant  protests  and 
(2)  mounting  criticism  from  within,  by  hous- 
ing administrators  and  their  spokesmen. 

Tenant  dissatisfaction  with  public  hoiislng 
was  Illuminated  by  the  urban  rebellions  of 
1964-69.  In  city  after  city,  public  housing 
projects — bleak,  high-rise  prlaons,  over- 
crowded, rat-lnfeeted — emei^ged  as  focal 
p>olntB  of  frustration  and  grievance.  Central 
Park  Village  In  Tampa,  Florida,  and  Rev. 
Hayes  Project  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  re- 
ceived great  attention  In  the  Repxjrt  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  So 
did  public  housing  projects  In  Detroit,  Eliza- 
beth, Plain  field  and  Jersey  City.' 

AnoUier  kind  of  protest — rent  strikes  by 
public  housing  tenants — captured  public 
attention  In  196G.  By  refusing  to  pay  excessive 
rents  for  Indecent,  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
housing,  public  housing  teiiants  dramatized 
the  failure  of  the  program  to  provide  accept- 
able homes  at  rents  fKX>r  people  could  afford 
to  pay. 

The  classic  rent  strike  In  public  housing 
was  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  February  1969, 
the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority  announced 
a  large  rent  Increase,  necessitated  by  an  Im- 
pending financial  deficit  in  its  management 
operations.  The  Increase  would  have  raised 
rents  an  average  of  40% — many  St.  Ixmls 
tenants  were  on  fixed  Incomes,  unable  and 
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unwilling  to  meet  such  a  demand  on  their 
scarce  resources.  Missouri  has  one  of  the  low- 
est welfare  allowances  In  the  country;  the 
increase  would  have  forced  welfare  tenants 
in  St  Louis  public  housing  to  p>ay  between 
50"  and  90%  of  their  total  welfare  grant 
(Which  Includes  allowances  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  Incidentals),  for  rent. 

St  Louis  public  housing  tenants,  with  the 
help  of  the  National  Tenant  Organization, 
went  on  strike  for  eight  months.  When  the 
strike  was  negotiated  to  a  close  In  October, 
they  had  won  important  concessions  from 
the  Housing  Authority  and  achieved  reform 
of  public  housing  in  St.  Louis,  Including 
tenant  control  of  many  program  operations 
and  representation  on  the  Housing  Authority 
Board. 

The  St.  Louis  tenants  demonstrated  their 
unwillingness  to  pay  for  t'ne  failures  of  the 
public  housing  program:  and  they  defied  the 
HTJD  bureaucracy,  which  was  pressuring  St. 
Louis  and  other  loc.il  housing  authorities  to 
offset  deficits  by  raising  rents  • 

St.  Louis  was  only  the  beginning.  Public 
housing  administrators  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  other  cities  soon  were  confronted  by 
tenant  organizations  who  demanded  that 
poor  people  no  longer  be  penalized  for  the 
failures  of  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Tenant 
Organization,  Chairman  Jesse  Gray  expressed 
the  mood  of  public  housing  tenants  when  he 
told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  AJalrs: 

There  Is  a  growing  consensus  among  ten- 
ant groups  that  the  adequate  housing  of 
low  income  families  cannot  be  achieved 
without  government  aid.  .  .  .  Until  recently, 
the  public  housing  program  was  looked  upon 
as  the  best  and  only  form  of  relief. 

But  closer  examination  of  our  public  hous- 
ing program  is  bringing  into  serious  ques- 
tion the  adequacy  of  that  relief.  It  too  often 
duplicates  the  worst  of  the  old  .  .  .  rather 
than  striking  out  In  bold  new  directions  .  .  . 

The  lack  of  adequate  shelter  for  all  Amer- 
icans In  this  land  Is  a  crisis  of  critical  mag- 
nitude. The  tragic  relationship  between 
landlord  and  tenant  must  be  altered,  be 
that  landlord  a  ruthless  slumlord  or  an  effi- 
cient and  impersonal  government  official.' 

Meantime,  criticism  from  within  the  pub- 
lic housing  establishment,  always  present, 
began  to  swell  In  1969.  The  Journal  of  Hous- 
ing (publication  of  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  &  Redevelopment  Officials — 
NAHROi  opened  up  with  a  stinging  article 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority.'  It  pointed  out  the  utter 
Impossibility  of  continuing  public  housing 
under  Its  1937  subsidy  formula  of  paying 
capital  costs  only.  It  showed  how  tenants  of 
public  housing  In  New  York  City  were  pay- 
ing a  greater  portion  of  their  Income  for  rent 
In  1967  than  they  had  In  1952.  It  compared 
the  splrallng  coats  of  operating  units  with 
the  almost  stagnant  Incomes  of  very  poor 
tenants.  It  demonstrated  that  the  Housing 
Authority  could  only  becpn  to  break  even  by 
Instituting  a  rent  increase  of  810  per  unit 
per  month — an  increase  that  few  of  the 
tenants  could  possibly  afford  On  the  strength 
of  these  facts,  the  article  indicted  public 
housing  for  failure  and  called  for  a  whole 
new  subsidy  and  a  whole  new  direction. 

NAHRO  followed  up  with  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  convince  Congress  that  the  old 
public  housing  program  was  simply  unwork- 
able In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
commltt«e  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
NAHRO  President  William  L.  Rafsky  made 
the  following  points: 

Ratskt.  We  believe  the  formula  In  which 
public  housing  was  authorized  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the 
lowest  income  families  .  .  . 

Question.  On  the  subject  of  increased  sub- 
sidy to  public  housing  authorities,  what  Is 
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the  answer  to  those  who  say  the  threatened 
bankruptcy  of  many  public  housing  author- 
ities Is  the  result  of  poor  and  irresponsible 
management? 

Rafskt.  We  refect  that  concept  in  total 
and  feel  that  It  Is  Inaccurate  in  terms  of 
actual  experience.  I  think  the  critics  have 
tried  to  find  a  way  to  explain  the  failure  of 
low-rent  public  housing  to  meet  a  fiscal 
crisis,  without  wanting  to  recognize  that  It 
can  only  be  solved  by  Increased  funds "... 

NAHRO  summarized  Its  position  In  a  state- 
ment on  the  HUD  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
In  support  of  new  subsidies,  NAHRO  wrote: 

The  public  housing  program  Is  at  a  crucial 
turning  point  In  determining  what  It  shall 
be  and  whom  It  shall  serve.  If  It  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  really  low  Income  families, 
there  must  be  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  present  formula  of  federal 
financial  assistance.  Many  large  city  housing 
authorities  will  soon  be  priced  out  of  the  low 
Income  market  .  .  .  A  social  crisis  of  major 
proportions  will  develop  \f  low-income  ten- 
ants in  public  housing  arc  faced  irith  the 
alternative  of  paying  an  unreasonable  pro- 
portion of  their  income  for  rent — or  return- 
ing to  the  slums.^ 

This  Is  the  background  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969.  Pressure 
from  public  housing  tenants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  housing  establishment  on  the 
other,  combined  to  convince  Congress  that 
fundamental  changes,  new  directions,  were 
imperative  If  the  public  housing  program 
were  to  fulfill  its  purpose:  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  homes  for  low-income  families,  at 
rents  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

n.  THE  BROOKE  AMENDMENT:   A  NEW  DIRECTION, 
MEANINGFUI.  CHANCE 

Sections  212  and  213  of  the  Housing  & 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  mark  a 
watershed  in  federal  housing  legislation.  De- 
parting from  precedent,  they  authorize  ex- 
tensive federal  subsidies  to  public  housing 
programs  for  maintenance  and  op)eratlng 
costs.  For  the  first  time,  there  are  subsidies 
allocated  to  tenants  rather  than  structures. 
Public  housing  tenants,  for  the  first  time, 
are  granted  a  celling  on  rents.  The  new  law 
also  initiates  an  emergency  program  of  sub- 
sidies to  local  housing  authorities  in  the  na- 
tion's largest  cities,  enabling  them  to  meet 
deficits  and  provide  adequate  levels  of  man- 
agement and  maintenance  services  to  tenants. 

Known  as  the  "Brooke  Amendment"  (Sen- 
ator Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  was  the 
major  sponsor),  these  sections  of  the  new 
HUD  law  stipulate  that 

1.  The  rent  of  a  public  housing  tenant 
family  may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
family's  income. 

2.  HUD  may  pay  local  housing  authorities. 
under  Section  10(b)  of  the  original  1937  law, 
extra  annual  contributions  to  "ensure  the 
low  rent  character"  of  the  projects  (as  long 
as  the  total  annual  subsidy  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  under  the  legislative  formula.) 

3.  Three  entirely  new  subsidies  are  avail- 
able for  payment  to  local  housing  authorities 
for  these  purposes: 

a.  to  cover  an  existing  deficit. 

b.  to  provide  better  maintenance  and  man- 
agement services. 

c.  to  supply  additional  rental  Income  in 
cases  where  it  costs  more  to  operate  the  units 
than  can  be  collected  from  tenants,  using 
the  25%  celling. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1937  had  authorized 
annual  contributions  both  for  debt  service 
and  "to  ensure  to  the  low-rent  character" 
of  public  housing  projects  (see  page  1 ) .  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  never  took  advantage  of  that 
authorization,  claiming  that  the  law  was  In 
need  of  "clarification."  Thotigh  many  dis- 
puted HUD'S  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
law,*  Congress  obliged  by  Including  In  the 
1969  Act  specific  authorization  for  maximum 


contributions,   and   thereby   mooted    HUD's 
position. 

The  Brooke  Amendment  was  designed  to 
offer  short-term,  emergency  relief  to  both 
local  housing  authorities  and  public  hous- 
ing tenants.  If  reasonable  rents  (25%  of  in- 
come) fall  to  cover  the  costs  of  operating 
public  housing,  local  housing  authorities  can 
now  apply  for  subsidy  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Effective  March  24,  1970,  the  law  re- 
quires that  no  public  housing  tenant  (ex- 
cepting welfare  recipients — see  below)  can 
be  charged  rent  In  excess  of  25%  of  his  In- 
come. The  law  also  slates  very  clearly  that 
not  all  tenants  are  to  pay  25% ;  It  is  the  ceil- 
ing, not  the  ground  fioor,  on  rents. 

in.    THE    Ht-'D    response:     RETRENCHMENT     AND 
REACTION 

According  to  the  new  law,  HUD  was  re- 
quired to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Brooke  Amendment — including  a  rent  cell- 
ing and  guidelines  for  disbursement  of  all 
the  subsidies — by  March  24,  1970. 

On  March  16,  1970,  HUD  published  the 
required  guidelines  In  the  form  of  a  circular 
(RHM  7465.1  and  RHM  7475.1).'  Instead  of 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  refocus  the  public 
housing  program,  the  HUD  guidelines  are 
designed  to  encourage  rent  Increases,  not 
decreases,  in  public  housing:  to  focus  blame 
for  program  failure  on  tenants  and  "lax" 
management:  to  place  subjective  conditions 
on  much-needed  emergency  subsidies;  and, 
in  short,  to  obstruct  implementation  of  the 
Brooke  Amendment  as  it  was  wrlten  and  In- 
tended by  Congress. 

The  proof  of  HUD's  philosophy  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  following  review  of  the 
March  16th  guidelines: 

HANDING      OCT      EMERGENCY      SUBSIDIES:      WITH 
CONOmONS   AND   QtrALIFICATIONS 

The  law  speaks  of  providing  funds  (a)  to 
cover  deficits  of  local  housing  authorities 
and  (b)  to  enable  the  authorities  to  main- 
tain adequate  maintenance  and  operating 
services.  HUD  has  made  (b)  the  precondition 
of  (a).  Subsidies  for  operations  only  are 
completely  ignored. 

According  to  page  1  of  the  circular,  the 
07ily  local  housing  authorities  who  may  re- 
ceive funds  to  meet  deficits  are  those  "who 
"have  demonstrated  that  satisfactory  stand- 
ards of  management  and  tenant  responsi- 
bility have  been  or  will  be  achieved."  Pay- 
ments of  this  subsidy  are  further  contingent 
on  the  "discretion"  of  the  Secretary. 

Are  preconditions  and  "discretion"  proper 
Interpretations  of  Congressional  intent? 

Local  housing  authorities  in  15  large  cities 
are  now  facing  serious  financial  problems  be- 
cause operating  costs,  in  line  with  the  econ- 
omy in  general,  have  Increased  at  a  greater 
rate  than  project  Income.  Such  localitlea 
have  been  required  to  provide  housing  for  a 
progressively  larger  proportions  of  the  very 
poor,  and  the  rents  these  families  can  afford 
to  pay  cannot  keep  pace  with  splrallng  oper- 
ating costs.  Subsidy  payments  .  .  .  are  need- 
ed to  bridge  this  gap. 

So  wrote  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing &  Currency,  explaining  why  the  Brooke 
Amendment  was  necessary.'"  Emergency  sub- 
sidles  to  fend  off  financial  collapse — this  was 
the  purpose  and  express  intent. 

BLAMING    THE    TENANTS:    THE    EAST    WAT    OXTT 

Besides  conditioning  subsidy  payment  on 
"satisfactory  standards  of  management  and 
tenant  responsibility,"  the  HUD  circular 
takes  time  to  place  additional  emphasis  on 
the  latter  point.  It  quotes  an  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  conference  committee  re- 
jK>rt  which  calls  for  tenant  responsibility  In 
public  housing  "Including  responsibility  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  property."" 

To  blame  the  tenants  for  the  failure  of  the 
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public  housing  program  Is  a  notorious  ploy. 
But  does  it  hold  up  to  the  facts?  Is  it  realistic, 
let  alone  fair,  to  expect  public  housing  ten- 
ants— who  are  already  paying  rent — to  take 
responsibility  "for  the  protection  and  care  of 
property"?  If  they  are  going  to  pay  rent, 
that  rent  should  be  used  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  property,  and  this  is  the  Job  of 
management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  local  housing 
authorities,  with  HUD  approval,  use  leases 
which  forbid  tenants  to  make  any  repairs 
on  their  units:  to  change  locks,  to  install 
home  Improvements,  to  change  a  broken 
window  pane,  to  contract  for  a  home  painting 
Job, 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  make  "tenant  re- 
sponsibility" a  prerequisite  for  subsidy.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  preparing  this  circular, 
HUD  zeroed  in  on  one  of  the  few  Congres- 
sional statements  which  puts  the  blame  on 
public  housing  tenants,  rather  than  on  the 
failures  of  the  program  itself.  By  giving  this 
phrase  free  publicity,  HUD  has  encouraged 
the  perpetuation  of  prejudice  against  the 
families  who  live  In  public  housing. 

SENT   REDCCrriONS:    REVERSING    CONGRESSIONAL 

INTENT 

Will  rents  be  reduced?  Not  If  HUD  can  help 
It.  The  Brooke  Amendment  explicitly  states 
that  no  public  housing  tenant  Is  to  pay  more 
than  25%  of  his  Income  for  rent,  and  further, 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
all  rents  be  fixed  at  the  25%  level.  This  caveat 
is  critical;  most  local  housing  authorities 
presently  use  a  rent-Income  ratio  of  less 
than  25%.  In  HUD's  Region  II,  for  example, 
which  encompasses  the  mld-Atlantlc  states, 
the  average  rent-income  ratio  Is  between 
20%  and  23%.  No  housing  authority  In  Re- 
gion 11  uses  a  25%  rent  schedule  across  the 
board  (though  individual  tenant  families, 
particularly  those  paying  minimum  rents, 
may  be  charged  that  much  or  even  more  on 
a  case  basis) . 

Does  HUD  accurately  implement  Congres- 
sional Intent?  While  allowing  that  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  raise  all  rents  to  25%  of  income", 
the  HUD  circular  does  suggest  that  local 
housing  authorities  adopt  a  new  definition  of 
Income  (by  which  rents  are  computed) : 

"The  definition  of  family  Income  which  Is 
described  below,  and  which  must  be  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  the  subsidy  ...  is 
a  simple  and  easily  admlnlstrable  formula 
which  local  housing  authorities  may  wish  to 
consider  adopting  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istering their  local  program."  " 

What  this  "simple  and  easily  admlnlstra- 
ble" formula  actually  represents  is  a  new  and 
very  narrow  definition  which  eliminates 
many  of  the  deductions  HUD  has  previously 
recommended,  which  have  enabled  public 
housing  tenants  In  many  cities  to  Increase 
their  economic  earnings  without  being  pen- 
alized by  constant  rent  increases.  HUDs  new 
definition  of  Income  provides  only  the  barest 
deductions  and  exemptions  from  gross  fam- 
ily Income  (i.e.  the  total  Income  of  all  mem- 
bers of  a  family)  : 

1.  10%  of  gross  Income. 

2.  $100  exemption  for  each  minor  and  each 
dependent  adult. 

3.  Casual  gifts,  earnings  of  minors  In 
school  full-time,  amounts  received  for  costs 
of  Illness  or  medical  care.  Inheritances,  insur- 
ance payments,  scholarships,  servicemen's 
pay. 

Such  a  definition  does  not  allow  deductions 
for  the  earnings  of  secondary  wage-earners 
(for  example,  a  wife  who  takes  a  part-time 
Job  to  supplement  her  husband's  earnings) ; 
eliminates  deductions  for  amounts  spent  on 
child  day-care  and  Job  training,  a  clearly 
regressive  step;  gives  only  token  deductions 
for  minors  and  Includes  all  Income  from  non- 
student  minors,  a  clear  reversal  of  past  HUD 
policy." 

The   result  of   this  definition  of  Income 
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will  be  to  raise  the  apparent  Income  of  ten- 
ant families  and  lead  to  increased  rents.  By 
suggesting  that  local  housing  authorities 
adopt  this  definition  as  their  normal  working 
formula,  HUD  Is  deliberately  sowing  antag- 
onisms between  tenants  and  managements; 
it  is  undermining  progressive  local  housing 
authorities  whose  current  definition  Is  more 
liberal  than  the  suggested  one;  and  It  is  en- 
couraging less  enlightened  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  continue  In  their  old  ways.  Under 
such  a  system,  long-practiced  by  welfare 
agencies,  poor  people  are  punished  for  their 
attempts  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
Income  from  extra  Jobs  and  hard  work  wlU  be 
swallowed  up  In  Increased  rents.  Is  this  what 
Congress  intended? 

THE    2S-PEECENT    StTBSIDY :    OPENING    THE    DOOR 
TO   HIGHER   RENTS 

As  indicated  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
paper,  very  few  housing  authorities  have  a 
rent  schedule  of  25%.  Since  this  particular 
subsidy  only  applies  to  units  where  tenants 
do  pay  25'^;,  the  only  way  a  local  housing 
authority  could  really  cash  in  would  be  to 
contradict  Congress'  express  intent  and  raise 
all  rents  to  25%,  HUD  has  practically  made 
this  suggestion  outright,  in  paragraph  4(d) 
of  the  circular.  Who  will  stop  the  local  hous- 
ing authorities  from  taking  the  hint? 

REDUCING    RENTS    TO    25    PERCENT:    A 
BUREAUCRATIC    ILLUSION 

In  those  cases  where  some  rents  arc  cur- 
rently above  25%,  local  housing  authorities 
are  required  to  reduce  rents  to  that  level. 
But,  in  performing  this  action,  LHAs  will  be 
using  the  HUD  definition  of  income.^*  For  In- 
stance: Family  X  Is  currently  paying  rent 
which  according  to  the  local  housing  author- 
ity's definition,  amounts  to  30%  of  their  in- 
come. Under  HUD's  definition  however,  their 
rent  comes  to  only  247c  of  their  Income. 
Family  X  will  get  no  rent  decrease.  By 
sleight  of  hand,  HUD  has  lowered  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  who  appear  to  be  paying  more 
than  25%  of  their  income  for  rent.  And,  In 
the  process,  HUD  has  lowered  the  number  of 
tenant  families  who  will  enjoy  the  Intended 
benefit  of  the  law:  lower  rents. 

WELFARE  tenants:    NO   HELP   FOR   THEM 

The  language  of  the  Brooke  Amendment 
specifically  authorizes  HUD  to  withhold 
"25%  '  subsidy  payments  from  local  housing 
authorities  in  cases  where  a  reduced  rent 
would  not  benefit  the  tenant.  This  refers  to 
the  welfare  rent  system,  by  which  welfare 
tenants  in  public  housing  receive  a  shelter 
allowance  from  their  local  public  welfare 
agency,  contingent  on  the  rent  they  are 
charged.  In  most  localities,  the  welfare  ten- 
ant's grant  would  be  reduced  if  his  rent 
were  reduced.  The  result:  HUD  subsidy 
would  be  substituting  for  money  otherwise 
provided  to  housing  authorities  by  HETW/ 
state  dollars.  In  the  form  of  welfare  shelter 
grants. 

To  prevent  this  the  Brooke  Amendment 
stipulated  that  rents  for  welfare  tenants 
should  not  be  decresised  unless  local  welfare 
agencies  agreed  to  maintain  the  shelter  al- 
lowance at  its  original  level  and  permit  the 
extra  money  to  remain  with  the  tenant  fam- 
ily.'^ The  law  also  directs  the  Secretaries  ol 
HUD  and  HEW  to  perform  a  Joint  study  of 
the  welfare  rent  system  In  order  to  provide 
welfare  tenants  with  the  maximum  benefits 
of  the  law  in  and  out  of  public  housing. 

The  HUD  circular  of  March  16,  1970,  indi- 
cates no  HUD-HEW  agreement  on  welfare 
rents:  it  says  that  a  second  circular  will  be 
published  to  deal  with  this  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  welfare  tenants  in  public  housing 
will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  25%  celling 
Imposed  by  the  Brooke  Amendment. 

"EXISTING    DEFICIT":     NARROW    INTKRPRFTATION 
REVERSES    CONGRESSIONAL    INTENT 

According  to  HUD's  interpretation  of  the 
new  law,  "existing  deficit "  means  an  actual 


budget  deficit  which  occurs  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  law  was  signed.  HUD  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Sherman  Unger  has  ruled  (over 
objections  from  Congressional  sponsors  of 
the  bill)  that  no  deficit  subsidy  will  be  dis- 
bursed to  any  local  housing  authority,  be- 
yond the  current  fiscal  year.  For  housing  au- 
thorities currently  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, whose  coming  fiscal  year  will  show  an 
operating  deficit,  HLT3  has  closed  the  door 
on  financial  assistance. 

For  those  housing  authorities  with  current 
deficits,  the  prognosis  is  nearly  as  bleak. 
HUD  has  only  requested  $6.5  million  for  de- 
ficit subsidy  payments  for  Fiscal  1970,  for  the 
whole  country.  Yet  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Authority  alone  has  a  current  deficit  of 
nearly  $5  million.  The  Housing  Authority  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  completely  bankrupt, 
as  Is  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority. 
$6.5  million  would,  perhaps,  give  one  of  these 
a  decent  financial  status. 

This  kind  of  half-hearted  subsidy  will  not 
save  one  single  local  housing  authority  from 
Incipient  bankruptcy.  Why  didn't  HUD  re- 
quest a  full  $75  million  for  this  and  the 
other  1969  subsidies?  Why  didn't  it  formu- 
late a  full-scale  emergency  subsidy  program, 
with  full  monies,  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
Brooke  Amendment? 

CONCLUSIONS 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  sabo- 
taged the  Intent  of  the  Brooke  Amendment 
and  done  its  best  to  ignore  or  render  tiseless 
the  new  subsidies  contained  in  the  HUD  Act 
of  1969.  Worse,  the  HUD  guidelines  explicitly 
blame  public  housing  tenants  and  local 
housing  authorities  for  the  troubles  of  the 
program  In  express  violation  of  the  opinion 
of  Congress.  

All  this  iB  no  shock  to  long-term  HUD- 
watchers.  Time  after  time,  year  after  year,  its 
policy-makers  have  tried  to  shift  attention 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  program  subsidy; 
counseled  housing  officials  to  "solve"  their 
fiscal  crisis  by  raising  rents  or  admitting 
"higher-Income  poor"  to  the  projects;  re- 
sisted past  pleas  for  the  statuory  maximum 
contributions;  evaded  federal  responsibility 
for  the  legacy  of  past  public  housing  policies, 
including  the  high-rise  horrors  which  were 
built  under  government  specifications  In  the 
1950's;  and,  in  short,  made  steady  efforts  to 
obstruct  meaningful  reform  of  the  public 
housing  program,  to  block  change  and  foster 
retrenchment  of  racist  and  repressive  anti- 
tenant  policies. 

HUD  Is  piling  failure  upon  failure,  and  the 
victims  of  its  campaign  are  the  very  people 
public  housing  was  Intended  to  serve:  low- 
income  American  families.  Families  who  now 
live  in  public  housing,  on  limited  Incomes, 
facing  ever-Increasing  rents  which  never 
seem  to  benefit  them:  families  who  need 
public  housing,  being  told  that  HXTD  wants 
a  "mix"  and  so  higher  income  families  will 
get  a  unit  before  them;  families.  In  short, 
whose  need  is  greatest.  These  are  the  people 
HUD  is  trying  to  drive— and  keep  out — of 
public  housing. 

If  HUD  persists,  and  goes  unchallenged, 
then  we  can  only  echo  NAHRO's  prediction: 
"A  social  crisis  of  major  proportions"  will 
engulf  public  housing  In  very  short  order. 
We  are  heading  down  a  dangerous  road 
Indeed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
stipulates  that: 

"The  term  'families  of  low  Income'  means 
families  (Including  elderly  and  displaced 
families)  who  are  In  the  lowest  income  group 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  enough  to 
cause  private  enterprise  in  their  locality  or 
metropolitan  area  to  build  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
for  their  use."  (Section  2(2)  as  amended  in 
the  HUD  Act  of  1965  ) 

"The  Authority  (of  HUD)   may  make  an- 
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nual  contrlbuttotLs  to  public  botisLng  agencies 
to  assl£t  In  achieving  and  maintaining  the 
low-rent  character  of  their  housing  proj- 
ects .  .  ."  (Section  10(a)). 

"Annual  contributions  shall  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  amounts  and  periods  necessary. 
In  the  determination  of  the  Authority  (of 
HUD ) .  to  assure  the  low-rent  character  of 
the  hoiising  projects  Involved.  Toward  this 
end  the  Authority  (of  HUD)  may  prescribe 
regulations  fixing  the  maximum  contribu- 
tions available  under  different  circumstances, 
giving  consideration  of  cost,  location,  size. 
rent-paying  ability  of  prospective  tenants,  or 
other  factors  bearing  upon  the  amounts  and 
periods  of  assistance  needed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  low  rentals.  .  .  .  Provided,  that  the 
fixed  contribution  payable  annually  under 
any  contract  shall  In  no  case  exceed  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annual  yield,  at  the  applicable 
going  Federal  rate  plus  1  per  centum,  upon 
the  development  or  acquisition  cost  of  the 
low-rent  housing  or  .  .  .  project  involved." 
(Section  10(b)  ). 

-■  For  a  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  public 
housing  and  Its  clientele,  see  Gcvemment 
and  Slum  Housing:  A  Century  of  Frustration. 
by  Lawrence  M.  Prledman.  especially  pages 
lis  through  146  (Chicago:  Rand-McNally  & 
Co..  1968). 

>  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  (The  Kerner  Report) .  Bantam 
BoolLs.  1968 

'In  May  1969,  the  NAHRO  Housing  Divi- 
sional Committee  was  informed  by  HUD  that 
"a  growing  number  of  housing  authorities  are 
headed  toward  bankruptcy  in  their  opera- 
tions If  present  trends  continue,  because  rev- 
enue derived  from  rents  Is  not  keeping  pace 
with  mounting  administrative  and  mainte- 
nance expenditures."  Signed  by  HUD  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Lawrence  M.  Cox,  the  letter 
continued. 

"Therefore,  local  authorities  must  find 
better  ways  to  live  within  their  meana.  .  . 
There  are  two  basic  courses  which  need  to  be 
considered  on  the  income  side.  One  is  an 
increase  In  rents.  .  .  .  The  other  is  a  tenant 
selection  policy  which  admlta  persons  with 
a  range  of  Incomes  sufficient  to  produce  the 
average  rent  necessary  to  balance  expendi- 
tures ... 

"The  legislation  .  .  .  does  not  require  the 
program  to  serve  only  the  lowest  of  the  low- 
Income  families.  .  .  .  Nevertheless.  If  a  com- 
munity chooses  to  house  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  lowest  Income  levels  than  can  be  done 
In  s  self-supporting  manner.  .  .  .  then  it 
must  be  prepared  to  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  such  a  decision.  .  .  ." 

(Letters  from  Lawrence  M.  Cox.  HUD  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Housing  &  Renewal  As- 
sistance, to  Ronald  L.  Brlgnac.  NAHRO  Hous- 
ing Divisional  Committee.  May  26.  1969.) 

•Testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  Gray.  NaUonal 
Chairman.  National  Tenant  Organization, 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  July  18,  1969.  (Ueanngs 
pages  233--»). 

•"Is  Public  Hcmslng  Headed  for  a  Fiscal 
Crisis?  by  Albert  A.  Walsh,  in  Journal  of 
Housing.  Volume  2,  February,  1969. 

T  Testimony  of  William  L.  Rafsky.  Presi- 
dent. NAHRO.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  UB.  Senate 
July  18.  1969  (Hearings,  page  198). 

'  NAHRO  statement  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  1970  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  July  8.  1969. 

•  In  its  statement  on  HUD's  Budget  for 
Fiscal  1970.  NAHRO  pointed  out  that,  "local 
housing  authorities  do  not  now  receive  even 
the  full  subsidy  authorized  under  the  (1937) 
statute.  An  administrative  determination.  In 
effect  since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
has  restricted  the  federal  subsidy  to  debt 
service  requirements.  (Emphasis  In  original, 
reprinted  In  the  record  of  the  Senate  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, page  876) . 


"  Report  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  September  30,  1969,  page 
14. 

"  HUD  circular.  March  16,  1970,  page  2. 

"  HUD  circular,  page  3  (emphasis  added) . 

"  In  the  HUD  circular  of  March  22,  1968, 
"Social  Goals  for  Public  Housing,"  local  hous- 
ing authorities  were  urged  to  "liberalize  the 
definition  of  income  with  respect  of  the  in- 
come of  minors,  (page  2) 

"  This  Is  a  requirement  of  the  HUD  guide- 
lines. See  note  12.  page  8. 

"The  welfare  department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  instituted  such  a  policy. 
The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  will 
therefore  be  applying  the  25%  limitation  to 
rents  of  welfare  recipients  In  the  District, 
and  the  tenants  will  be  receiving  the  extra 
dollars  as  part  of  their  regular  grant.  Such 
an  arrangement  should  be  Instituted  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Whether  It  will  be, 
depends  on  HUD  and  HEW  cooperation,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  local  presstires 
from  welfare  tenants  and  their  representa- 
tives. 

Implementation  of  Sections  212  and  213  or 
THE  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
op  1969 

1.  Purpose. — The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969  establishes  Important 
new  policy  and  authorizes  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  for  dealing  with  housing  au- 
thority deficits,  levels  of  operating  and  main- 
tenance services,  and  amount  of  Income 
which  may  be  paid  by  tenants  for  rent.  The 
purpose  of  this  Circular  Is  to  outline  the 
Department's  policies  and  requirements  with 
respect  to  Implementation  of  Sections  212 
and  213  of  that  Act. 

2.  General: 

a.  The  Act  provides  that  the  rent  of  a  pub- 
lic housing  tenant  may  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  family's  Income,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary.  (Section  213(a)).  This  limita- 
tion on  rents  becomes  effective  no  later  than 
March  24.  1970.   (Section  213(b)).  

b.  The  Act  also  provides  authority  for  HUD 
to  pay  annual  contributions  In  excess  of 
debt  service  requirements  up  to  the  statutory 
annual  maximum  (Section  212(a))  and  It 
provides  for  that  purpose  an  additional  $75 
million  In  contract  authorization  (Section 
212(b) )  which.  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  Act,  may  be  used  to 
make  payments  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  cover  existing  operating  deficits  of 
public  housing  agencies  and  enable  them  to 
maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  and  adequate  reserve  funds. 

(2)  To  make  up  the  amount  by  which  the 
proportionate  share  of  operating  and  mEiln- 
tenance  expenses  attributable  to  a  dwelling 
unit  exceeds  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  In- 
come, provided  the  tenant  Is  paying  25  per- 
cent of  Income  for  rent. 

3.  Meeting  existing  operating  deficits: 

a.  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
make  payments  to  cover  existing  deficits  of 
Local  Housing  Authorities,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  adequacy  of  operating  and 
maintenance  service  and  reserve  funds,  in 
those  cases  where  the  LHA  has  demonstrated 
that  satisfactory  standards  of  management 
and  tenant  responsibility  have  been  or  will  be 
achieved. 

b.  An  existing  operating  deficit  means  a 
deficit  Including  the  deficiency  In  the  normal 
maximum  reserve  existing  for  the  LHA's  fiscal 
year  which  Includes  December  24,  1969.  Such 
payment*  do  not  apply  to  future  deficits 
which  may  arise. 

c.  As  the  Conference  Report  stated  In  part : 
"The  Committee  Is  deeply  concerned  over 

cases  of  lax  management  In  many  public 
housing  projects  which  have  led  to  high  oper- 
ating costs,  deterioration  of  property,  and  an 
Intolerable  environment  for  the  famillee  who 
live  there.  .  .  . 

"The  Conferees  wish  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  benefits  of  subsidized  public  housing,  in- 


cluding those  provided  by  this  Section,  can- 
not be  achieved  without  tenant  respMnslbll- 
Ity,  Including  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion and  care  of  property." 

In  seeking  assistance  under  this  provision 
of  the  Act,  LHA's  should  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide specific  Information  on  the  positive  ac- 
tions they  have  taken  or  propose  to  take  In 
cooperation  with  the  tenants,  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  the  Conference  Committee  as 
srtated  above. 

4.  Payments  over  26  percent  of  Income: 

a.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
IJaymenta  to  make  up  the  amount  by  which 
the  proportionate  share  of  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  attributable  to  a 
dwelling  unit  exceeds  the  contract  rent  de- 
rived from  a  gross  rent  based  on  25  percent 
of  the  tenant's  income,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary. 

b.  The  Conference  Report  states  that  these 
payments  may  not  be  made  with  respect  to 
a  dwelling  unit  unless  the  rent  paid  for  the 
unit  Is  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  income. 
The  Report  also  states  that  the  Conferees  do 
not  Intend  that  all  tenants  In  public  hous- 
ing should  pay  25  percent  of  income  for  rent. 
In  order  for  the  LHA  to  obtain  assistance  on 
behalf  of  those  families  which  are  paying 
more  than  25  percent  of  Income  for  rent.  It 
Is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  Increase  all 
rents  to  25  percent  of  Income  and  such  action 
Is  not  anticipated. 

c.  In  order  to  compute  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy to  which  an  LHA  Is  eligible,  three  defini- 
tions are  essential — a  definition  of  the  term 
"operating  costs,"  the  term  "rent."  and  the 
term  "family  Income."  These  definitions  are 
set  forth  in  paragraph  7  below.  Although  It  Is 
recognized  that  many  state  laws  and  local 
practices  provide  for  differing  Interpretations 
of  "family  Income."  the  Act  provides  for  the 
Secretary  defining  the  term  for  purjxjees  of 
Section  213. 

d.  Except  as  the  Act  requires  that  no 
tenant  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  Income 
for  rent,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  it  does 
not  otherwise  affect  the  authority  contained 
In  Section  2(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
rents  and  Income  definitions  for  eligibility 
purposes  by  the  LHA's. 

e.  The  definition  of  fami.y  Income  which 
Is  described  below,  and  which  must  be  used 
to  determine  eligibility  for  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  Sections  212  and  213.  Is  a  simple 
and  easily  admlnlstrable  formula  which 
LHA's  may  wish  to  consider  adopting  for 
purposes  of  administering  their  local 
programs. 

5.  Examination  of  incomes: 

a.  LHA's  should  commence  Immediately 
to  examine  incomes  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining ellglbiuty  for  rent  adjustments.  Ad- 
justments in  rent  should  be  based,  to  the 
extent  possible,  on  family  Income  data  ob- 
tained In  connection  with  regular  or  special 
re-examlnatlons  now  In  process  or  recently 
completed.  In  other  Instances,  adjustments 
should  be  baaed  on  the  latest  verification  of 
family  Income  available  to  the  LHA,  and 
affected  tenants  should  be  notified  of  the 
basis  for  such  adjustments. 

b.  If  the  required  rent  adjustments  can- 
not be  made  by  March  24,  1970.  they  shall  be 
put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  date  possible, 
retroactive  to  March  24. 1970. 

6.  Tenants  receiving  welfare  assistance: 

a.  Section  213(b)  of  the  Act  states  that  the 
limitation  on  renta  at  25  percent  of  Income 
shall  not  apply  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  limiting  the  rent 
of  any  tenant  or  class  of  tenants  will  result 
In  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  welfare 
assistance  which  would  otherwise  be  provided 
to  such  tenant  or  class  of  tenants  by  a 
public  agency. 

b.  The  Conference  Report  explained  this 
provision  with  the  statement: 

"The  conferees  are  disturbed  by  the  grow- 
ing   practice    of   stretching    an    inadequate 
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welfare  budget  by  placing  In  public  housing 
Increasing  numbers  of  families  who  cannot 
pay  even  the  operating  costs  of  the  unit 
they  occupy.  The  Conferees  are  hopeful  that 
within  the  context  of  the  welfare  program, 
some  means  can  be  found  to  provide  as 
much  support  for  a  welfare  family  In  public 
housing  as  would  be  provided  for  that  family 
In  private  housing." 

LHA's  should,  therefore,  keep  careful  rec- 
ords of  the  amount  of  welfare  payments  re- 
ceived by  tenants  whose  rents  are  adjusted 
\mder  this  Act,  both  before  and  after  such 
adjustment.  A  separate  Circular  will  provide 
Instructions  as  to  actions  which  should  be 
taken  with  resp>ect  to  tenante  receiving  wel- 
fare assistance. 

7.  Definitions: 

a.  Rent.  "Rent"  shall  mean  Grose  Rent  as 
defined  herein. 

b.  Gross  Rent.  "Gross  Rent"  means  Con- 
tract Rent  plus  the  LHA's  estimate  of  the 
value  or  cost  to  the  tenant  for  reasonable 
amounts  of  utilities  purchased  by  the  ten- 
ants and  not  included  in  the  Contract  Rent. 

c.  Contract  Rent.  "Contract  Rent"  means 
the  rent  charged  a  tenant  for  the  use  of  the 
dwelling  accommodation,  equipment,  serv- 
ices and  utilities  supplied  by  the  project. 
Contract  Rent  does  not  include  charges  for 
utilities  which  may  be  purchased  by  the 
project  and  sold  to  the  tenant  as  a  trans- 
action separate  from  the  payment  of  such 
rent,  charges  for  excess  utility  consumptions, 
or  miscellaneous  charges. 

d.  Utilities.  Utilities  means  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  other  heating,  refrigeration,  and 
cooking  fuels,  and  other  utilities.  Other 
utilities  Include,  but  are  not  necessarily 
limited  to,  sewage  and  garbage  or  trash  col- 
lection for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made 
the  tenant  by  the  LHA  or  others.  Telephone 
service  and  electricity  for  tenant-installed 
air  conditioners  may  not  generally  be  in- 
cluded as  a  utility. 

e.  Family  Income.  "Family  Income"  means 
Income  >  from  all  sources  of  each  member  of 
the  family  In  the  household,  including 
minors,  anticipated  to  be  received  during 
the  twelve  months  following  admission  or 
redetermination  of  family  income  (as  the 
case  may  be)  less:  (1)  a  deduction  of  10 
percent  of  family  Income:  and  (2)  an  exemp- 
tion of  $100  from  family  income  for  each 
minor  (other  than  the  head  or  spouse)   and 


'  In  the  case  of  self-employed  persons,  in- 
come means  the  net  Income  from  the  0f»era- 
tlon  of  the  business  or  profession.  Also,  the 
follovrtng  are  not  considered  as  Income  by 
HUD: 

(1)  Casual,  sporadic  and  Irregular  gifts, 
earnings  of  minors  attending  school  full  time, 
and  amounts  which  are  specifically  received 
for,  or  are  a  reimbursement  of,  the  cost  of 
Illness  or  medical  care. 

(2)  Lump-sum  additions  to  family  assets, 
such  as  inheritances.  Insurance  payments, 
including  payments  under  health  and  ac- 
cident Insurance  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, capital  gains,  and  settlements  for  per- 
sonal or  property  losses. 

(3)  Amounts  of  educational  scholarships 
paid  directly  to  the  student  or  to  the  educa- 
tional Institution  and  amounts  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  a  veteran  for 
use  In  meeting  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees  and 
books,  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  are 
BO  used.  (Any  of  such  amounts  not  so  used 
and  any  amounts  available  for  subsistence 
are  to  be  Included  In  Family  Income.) 

(4)  The  special  pay  to  a  serviceman  head 
of  a  family  away  from  home  and  exposed  to 
hostile  fire  (e.g..  Viet  Nam);  relocation  pay- 
ments for  moving  expenses  to  families  and 
Individuals  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
other  governmental  action;  and.  pursuant  to 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  the 
value  of  the  coupon  allotments  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  in  excess  of  the  amount  actual- 
ly charged  the  eligible  households. 


for  each  adult  (other  than  head  or  sj>ouse) 
dependent  upon  family  for  support. 

f.  Operating  Maintenance  Costs.  Operating 
and  maintenance  costs  attributable  to  a 
dwelling  unit  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  maximum  subsidy  payable  under  Section 
213  means  costs  computed  pursuant  to  the 
following  formula: 

(1)  Compute  the  stun  of  Total  Operating 
Expenditures  and  additions  to  Op>erating  Re- 
serve and  divide  by  the  number  of  rooms. 
This  gives  the  cost  per  room.  ( Rooms  as  used 
herein  means  all  rooms  in  all  projects  under 
a  single  Annual  Contributions  Contract  ex- 
cept for  leased  housing  which  shall  be  sep- 
arately calculated.) 

(2)  Multiply  the  cost  per  room  by  number 
of  rooms  In  the  dwelling  unit.  (The  number 
of  rooms  for  each  size  unit  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  Low-Rent  Housing  Pre- 
constructlon  Handbook,  RHA  7410.1,  Chapter 
3,  Section  1.)  This  gives  the  cost  attributable 
to  each  unit  by  size. 

(3)  For  leased  housing  the  cost  attribu- 
table to  the  dwelling  Is  the  sum  of  the  rent 
paid  to  the  owner  and  LHA  costs  less  the 
fixed  annual  contribution  payable  per  unit. 

8.  Legislative  citations: 

a.  Section  212: 

(1)  Section  212(a)  of  the  HUD  Act  of  1969 
(PL  91-152)  amends  Section  10(b)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  make 
clear  that  HUD  has  authority  to  pay  annual 
contributions  In  excess  of  debt  service  re- 
quirements up  to  the  statutory  annual  max- 
imum. 

(2)  Section  212(b)  Increases  the  amount 
of  annual  contributions  authorized  under 
Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  by  $75  mllUon. 

b.  Section  213: 

(1)  Section  213(a)  provides  that  the  rent 
of  a  public  housing  tenant  may  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  family's  Income  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Section  213(b)  provides  that  the 
above  limitation  on  rents  shall  be  effective 
not  later  than  90  days  following  Its  enact- 
ment. It  also  provides  that  the  25  percent 
limitation  shall  not  apply  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  limiting 
the  rent  of  any  tenant,  or  class  of  tenants, 
will  result  In  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
welfare  assistance  which  would  otherwise 
be  provided  to  such  tenant,  or  such  class  of 
tenants,  by  a  public  agency. 

(3)  Section  213(c)  amends  Section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  amend  annual  contributions  contracts  to 
provide  rates  of  contribution  based  on  the 
current  going  federal  rate  of  Interest. 


OUR  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when  an 
American  citizen  joins  the  Armed  Forces, 
whether  as  an  ofQcer  or  an  enlisted  man, 
whether  as  a  volunteer  or  as  a  drafted 
inductee,  he  takes  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  impressive  ceremony,  this 
oath-taking. 

At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  us  in 
America  are,  in  effect,  making  to  the 
young  man  an  equally  solemn  pledge.  It 
is  a  pledge  by  implication  that  while  he 
is  serving  America  the  rest  of  us  will 
do  what  we  can  to  insure  his  safe  re- 
turn. We  will  supply  him  with  the 
needed  training  and  equipment.  We  will 
provide  him  with  adequate  leadership 
and  every  possible  protection. 

This  implied  pledge  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens goes  beyond  this.  As  he  takes  his 
oath  we  are  saying  to  him.  In  return,  that 
if  captured  or  harmed,  we,  his  fellow 


Americans,  will  make  all  possible  efforts 
to  restore  him  to  health  and  to  his  family. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
giving  is  not  all  on  one  side;  It  must  be  a 
two-way  street.  We  are  asldng  the  young 
solider  to  offer  his  life  and  his  abilities 
for  his  country.  In  return  we  are  promis- 
ing to  do  all  in  our  power  to  minimize 
that  sacrifice  and  give  it  meaning. 

In  the  simplest  possible  words  that  is 
why  we  In  the  Senate  are  so  deeply 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  some  1,500 
of  these  young  men  who  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  and  are  presently 
being  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

These  men  took  an  oath  to  serve  faith- 
fully and  well.  They  have  discharged  that 
obligation.  Some  died  in  consequence  of 
that  oath.  Some  were  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Those  who  have  been  captured 
are  still  in  the  process  of  keeping  faith 
with  their  fellow  countrymen. 

We  c£in  do  no  less  than  keep  faith  with 
them  and  with  their  families. 

Our  pledge  to  them  may  never  have 
been  spoken  in  words  and  in  a  solemn 
ceremony.  Theirs  was  both.  But  our 
country's  pledge  to  them  is  nonetheless 
real  and  is  no  less  solemn  than  theirs. 
Indeed,  by  aU  criteria  it  must  always  be 
considered  even  more  so.  We  will  never — 
we  C8U1  never — break  our  faith  with  them. 

As  a  nation  we  must  work  daily,  hourly, 
constantly  to  discharge  this  awesome  re- 
ponsibility  to  these  men.  We  believe  there 
are  some  1,500  of  them  held  prisoner; 
we  do  not  know  for  sure  because  we  have 
never  been  informed  by  the  enemy  as 
to  how  many  men  they  hold. 

But  even  if  there  were  only  two  pris- 
oners, or  even  only  one,  our  responsi- 
bility and  our  obligation  would  be  as 
great  to  those  two.  or  that  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  and  to  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  that  we 
must  exert  every  conceivable  power  at 
our  command  to  return  these  men  safely 
home.  Until  that  day  comes  when  they 
are  brought  back,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  make  life  for  the  men  themselves  more 
bearable.  And  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  aid  the  families  of  these  men,  who 
live  now  under  a  heavy  cloud  of  anxiety 
and  concern. 

The  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  are  equally  involved  In 
this  responsibility. 

We  owe  it  to  the  men  and  we  owe  it 
to  the  women  and  children  and  parents 
they  left  behind. 

We  cannot  rest  until  we  have  com- 
pletely fulfilled  this  responsibility. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINa 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  messEige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Sijeaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HH.  12619)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 11  of  an  act  approved  August  4. 
1950  entlUed  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
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policing  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  Librar>'  of  Congress." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  15628) 
to   amend   the   Foreign   Militarj'   Sales 

Act 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
play.  "King  Henry  VI."  William  Shake- 
speare has  one  of  his  characters  use 
these  lines : 

Not  to  be  seen;  my  crown  Is  called  con- 
tent. A  crown  It  Is  that  seldom  kings  en- 
Joy. 

Certainly  the  decisions  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  nation  must  make  regarding 
the  conduct  of  war  and  which  involve 
the  ultimate  power  which  a  government 
can  vest  in  its  leaders  is  a  crown  which 
those  leaders  seldom  enjoy.  Clearly  for 
President  Nixon,  the  decisions  relating 
to  the  Vietnam  war  have  been  the  most 
troublesome  and  difficult  he  hsis  had  to 
make.  And  the  most  recent  one,  in- 
volving the  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  is 
by  far  the  most  difflcult  of  the  lot. 

President  Nixon  is  certainly  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  political  ^rice  he  is  pay- 
ing for  what  he  considers  to  be  an  hon- 
orable course  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  is 
not  so  insensitive  or  so  uninformed  as 
to  fail  to  recognize  that  this  has  come 
to  be  this  Nations  longest  and  most 
unpopular  war  and  that  he  cotild  become 
an  international  hero  overnight  if  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  simply  to  pull 
out  American  troops  and  come  home. 

Clearly,  this  country  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  impatient  for  this 
war  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  No  one 
denies  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  here 
at  home,  and  certainly  no  one  denies  the 
war  is  causing  deep  divisions  among 
our  people  and  serious  repercussions 
throughout  the  economic  system  of  this 
coimtry.  There  is  now  evidence  that  these 
ill  effects  are  being  felt  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  is  equally  cognizant  that  our  dis- 
engagement is  vitally  important  for  the 
future  of  a  viable  nation  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  knows  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  imderstands  their  need  to 
assume  responsibility  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible If  that  country  is  ever  to  assume 


mature  status.  I  believe  he  has  set  such 
a  course  for  our  countries  and  that  the 
actions  of  his  administration  demon- 
strate his  dedication  to  this  course.  Since 
coming  into  office  16  months  ago.  he  has 
developed  and  followed  a  course  of  de- 
Americanization  and  has  set  for  himself 
additional  goals  which  will  keep  us  on 
this  course  for  at  least  the  next  12 
months. 

Until  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  were 
attacked  there  appeared  to  be  general 
agreement  with  President  Nixon's  South- 
east Asian  policies.  Certainly  Mr.  Nixon 
had  critics,  some  in  this  body,  some  on 
the  campuses,  who  felt  he  should  be  mov- 
ing faster;  but  until  Cambodia,  even  his 
critics  generally  supported  his  Vietnami- 
zation  policy  which  had  reduced  Ameri- 
can casualties  and  costs  and  increased 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government's  role 
in  the  defense  of  their  nation. 

The  decision  to  enter  Cambodia,  even 
along  the  very  narrow  and  restricted 
guidelines  which  President  Nixon  has 
laid  down,  has  clearly  been  one  of  the 
most  unsettling  developments  of  this  en- 
tire war.  I  can  certainly  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  and  generally  support  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  who  has  explained  to  this 
body  that  the  intention  is  merely  to  make 
certain  that  the  President  does  not  in- 
advertently become  deeply  mired  in 
Cambodia  as  we  have  been  since  1965  and 
before  in  South  Vietnam.  I  recognize 
there  are  others  who  support  this  amend- 
ment because  they  simply  do  not  trust 
President  Nixon,  and  with  these  I  totally 
disagree.  I  feel  the  President  has  con- 
ducted his  ofBce  in  a  highly  honorable 
manner  and  that  he  has  and  will  continue 
to  keep  his  word  with  the  American 
people. 

I  also  feel  he  has  displayed  a  high 
quality  of  leadership  in  his  decision  to 
go  into  Cambodia  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  element 
in  this  debate  which  seems  worthy  of  ex- 
ploration. The  President's  decision  to  go 
into  Cambodia  has  again  raised  the 
question  as  to  how  this  country  became 
so  deeply  involved  in  South  Vietnam  and 
about  the  entire  process  of  how  we  go 
to  war. 

While  I  was  not  a  member  of  this  body 
when  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  began, 
I  can  readily  understand  the  frustration 
which  has  built  up  as  the  war  has 
dragged  on  and  on,  becoming  more 
deadly  as  time  has  passed.  I  can  under- 
stand that  some  of  those  who  initially 
supported  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  send  increasing  numbers  of  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  have  decided  that  this  is 
a  serious  misadventure,  because  the  scope 
of  the  war  has  vastly  exceeded  their 
earlier  expectations.  The  whole  process 
has  reminded  me  of  one  of  Uncle  Re- 
mus's  tales,  the  story  of  Brer  Rabbit  and 
the  Tar  Baby. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  story  which  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us  but  I  would  like  to 
read  a  part  of  it  for  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

As  the  story  goes.  Brer  Fox  went  to 
work  to  catch  Brer  Rabbit: 


He  got  some  tar  and  some  turpentine  and 
fixed  up  a  contraption  that  he  called  a  Tar- 
Baby.  He  took  the  Tar-Baby  and  put  It  by 
the  side  of  the  big  road.  Then  he  went  off 
Into  the  bushes  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen 

He  dldnt  have  to  wait  very  long  before 
Brer  Rabbit  came  prancing  down  the  road — 
hlpplty-cUppity.  cUpplty-hlpplty— as  sassy  as 
a  Jaybird.  Brer  Fox  Just  lay  low.  Brer  Rab- 
bit pranced  along  until  he  spied  the  Tar- 
Baby,  and  then  he  sat  back  on  his  hlud  legs, 
astonished.  The  Tar-Baby.  Just  sat  there. 
and  Brer  Fox  Just  lay  low. 

"Morning!"  said  Brer  Rabbit.  "Nice  weather 
this  morning,"  he  said. 

The  Tar-Baby  didn't  say  anything,  and  Brer 
Fox  lay  low. 

"How  are  you  feeling  today?"  said  Brer 
Rabbit. 

Brer  Fox  winked  one  eye  slowly,  and  lay 
low.  And  the  Tar-Baby  didn't  say  anything. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you 
deaf?  "  said  Brer  Rabbit.  "Because  If  you  are, 
I  can  holler  louder."  he  said. 

The  Tar-Baby  didn't  say  a  word,  and  Brer 
Fox  lay  low. 

"You're  stuck  up — that's  what's  wrong  with 
you."  said  Brer  Rabbit.  "I'm  going  to  cure  you 
of  that.  I  am."  he  said. 

Brer  Fox  chuckled  when  he  heard  that, 
but  the  Tar-Baby  didn't  say  a  word. 

'I'm  going  to  teach  you  how  to  speak  to 
respectable  folks."  said  Brer  Rabbit.  "If  you 
don't  take  your  hat  off.  and  say  howdy-do. 
I'm  going  to  bust  you  right  in  the  nose."  he 
said. 

The  Tar-Baby  didn't  say  anything,  and 
Brer  Fox  sort  of  chuckled  quietly  to  himself. 

Brer  Rabbit  kept  on  talking  to  the  Tar- 
Baby,  and  the  Tar-Baby  never  said  a  word. 
Finally  Brer  Rabbit  drew  back  with  his  fist 
and — blip! — he  punched  the  Tar-Baby  on  the 
side  of  his  head.  Right  there's  where  he  made 
his  mistake!  His  fist  stuck  and  he  couldn't 
pull  It  loose.  The  tar  held  him  fast.  The  Tar- 
Baby  stlU  didn't  say  anything,  and  Brer  Fox 
still  lay  low. 

"II  you  don't  let  me  loose.  I'll  knock  you 
again!"  said  Brer  Rabbit.  And  with  that,  he 
punched  the  Tar-Baby  with  his  other  fist! 
And  that  stuck,  tool  The  Tar-Baby  didn't 
say  anything,  and  Brer  Fox  lay  low. 

•Turn  me  loose,  or  I'll  kick  the  stuffing  out 
of  you!"  said  Brer  Rabbit.  But  the  Tar- Baby 
Just  held  on.  Then  Brer  Rabbit  struck  the 
Tar-Baby  with  his  feet — first  one  and  then 
the  other— and  they  stuck  fast  to  the  Tar- 
Baby,  too!  Brer  Fox  still  lay  low. 

"If  you  don't  turn  me  loose,"  squalled  Brer 
Rabbit.  "I'll  butt  you  with  my  head!"  And 
he  butted  the  Tar-Baby,  and  then  his  head 
got  stuck. 

Just  then  Brer  Fox  sauntered  forth,  looking 
Eis  innocent  as  a  mockingbird. 

Mr.  President,  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  in  many  ways  re- 
sembled Brer  Rabbit's  encoimter  with 
the  tar  baby. 

Clearly,  this  is  no  way  for  a  nation  like 
ours  to  become  involved  in  war,  the  most 
serious  and  dangerous  endeavor  man- 
kind can  possibly  know.  To  send  thous- 
ands of  men  to  their  deaths  and  billions 
of  dollars  up  in  flames  almost  by  acci- 
dent or  inadvertence,  is  unthinkable  in 
these  times.  The  whole  process  clearly 
needs  to  be  reexamined.  The  present  pro- 
cedures were  evolved  in  less  perilous  and 
less  confusing  times  than  those  we  now 
face  and  a  new  look  at  the  entire  process 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  agree  with 
those  who  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
a  thorough  in-depth  reexamination  of 
this  country's  war-entering  process.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  Congress  would,  throughout  time. 
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prove  to  be  more  reliable  and  less  danger- 
ous for  this  Nation's  security  than  the 
action  of  one  man,  except  in  those  cases 
when  this  Nation  was  imder  actual  or 
imminent  attack  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
jeopardize  our  siu'vival. 

This  question  clearly  needs  to  be 
settled  before  another  Vietnam  erupts  or 
creeps  up  on  us  as  the  action  in  South- 
east Asia  has  done. 

The  present  problem,  however,  is  that 
all  these  needs  existed  before  President 
Nixon  announced  his  decision  to  enter 
Cambodia  and  before  the  first  American 
combat  troops  crossed  the  Cambodian 
border.  To  enter  upon  a  debate  or  to 
undertake  a  change  in  the  war-entering 
processes  at  this  time  and  without  long 
and  careful  preparation  is  to  act  hastily 
and  in  a  climate  of  high  emotional  feel- 
ing in  this  coimtry.  Such  an  ill-timed  de- 
bate is  therefore  likely  to  produce  the 
same  disastrous  type  of  results  as  those 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  questions  as  to  how  we  became  so 
deeply  involved  in  South  Vietnam  had 
all  been  raised  time  and  time  again  even 
long  before  Richard  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent and  began  the  Vietnamization  proc- 
ess. The  real  issues  in  this  debate,  as  I 
understand  them,  are  these: 

First.  Is  the  decision  to  destroy  the 
sanctuaries  tactical,  or  is  this  in  fact  a 
new  and  different  war? 

Second.  Will  this  action  reduce  casu- 
alties and  hasten  American  disengage- 
ment, or  will  it  stretch  out  the  war  and 
cause  even  greater  numbers  of  young 
Americans  to  be  killed  or  wounded? 

Third.  Are  we  in  fact  disengaging  in 
Southeast  Asia,  or  are  we  becomin,g  more 
and  more  mired  down  with  the  passage 
of  time? 

Fourth.  Are  the  South  Vietnamaese 
gaining  in  strength,  stability,  and  unity, 
so  that  they  can  provide  their  own  de- 
fense against  the  North  and  hopefully 
survive  as  a  viable  nation  as  South  Ko- 
rea has  been  able  to  do? 

Mr.  President,  In  endeavoring  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions  I  believe  it  is 
helpful  to  remember  our  mission  in 
South  Vietnam.  Our  purpose  there  is 
simple:  To  provide  security  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  while  they  build  their 
economy,  establish  the  vital  social  func- 
tions needed  by  a  viable  nation,  and  to 
develop  a  stable  government  able  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  internal  and  external  de- 
fense and  earn  the  general  support  of  the 
people.  While  my  personal  knowledge  of 
South  Vietnam  is  much  more  limited 
than  that  of  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  I  am  convinced  that  steady 
and  discernible  progress  toward  this  ob- 
jective is  being  made. 

Twice  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing South  Vietnam,  first  in  November 
of  1965  and  again  in  July  of  1969.  In  1965. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  group  of  10  Gov- 
ernors of  American  States  who  spent  4 
days  visiting  the  southern  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam.  At  that  time  there  was 
genuine  concern  that  the  Vietcong 
would  soon  capture  many  of  the  provin- 
cial capitals  and  key  defense  installations 
in  South  Vietnam.  Saigon  was  under  fre- 
quent shelling.  An  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  caused  heavy  loss  of  life 
and  property.   Heavy  attacks  on  such 


cities  as  Da  Nang  were  frequent.  Ameri- 
can defenses  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
Vietcong  from  successfully  attacking  and 
damaging  air  bases  with  a  resultant 
heavy  loss  of  airmen  and  aircraft. 

A  total  military  government  was  in 
power  in  South  Vietnam,  right  down  to 
village  and  even  hamlet  level.  Local  gov- 
ernment appeared  to  be  inept  and  was 
frequently  corrupt.  Much  of  the  country- 
side was  held  in  a  state  of  terror  by  the 
Vietcong.  In  a  provincial  capitol  we 
visited,  it  was  necessary  for  a  battalion  of 
troops  to  be  stationed  near  the  capitol  In 
order  to  prevent  its  being  overrun  by  the 
Vietcong  and  perhai>s  to  provide  security 
so  that  the  essential  governmental  proc- 
esses could  continue. 

All  across  South  Vietnam  i-oads  were 
interdicted  regularly  by  the  Vietcong 
who  collected  taxes,  terrorized  travelers 
and  inducted  eligible  but  unwilling  young 
men  into  the  Vietcong  forces.  Bridges 
were  frequently  blown  up;  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  powerplants  were  regularly 
destroyed:  and  the  entire  countryside 
was  in  a  state  of  siege  and  virtual  col- 
lapse, though  there  were  some  hopefiil 
siEjns. 

Successful  attacks  by  the  Vietcong  on 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  military 
installations  were  regular.  Our  forces 
were  unable  to  receive  the  logistical  sup- 
port they  needed  because  of  limited  high- 
way facilities  and  a  totally  inadequate 
transportation  system — at  the  time  we 
were  there,  26  American  ships  were  an- 
chored in  the  Saigon  harbor  waiting  long 
periods  to  be  unloaded  because  there  was 
very  limited  dock  space  and  the  process 
frequently  took  weeks.  Facilities  for  the 
operation  of  our  aircraft  were  limited 
and  seriously  ii  jequate  to  the  need. 
Overall,  the  impression  I  received  was 
that  of  a  country  which  was  in  danger 
of  being  brought  to  its  knees  economi- 
cally and  which  was  in  serious  danger 
of  being  knocked  out  of  existence  by 
an  aggressive,  well-organized  enemy  that 
was  deeply  entrenched  throughout  the 
country. 

Equally  dangerous  was  the  apparent 
lack  of  national  unity  and  self-confi- 
dence. There  were  even  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  possessed  the  potential  to  ever  be- 
come an  effective  military  organization. 
There  was  a  tragic  lack  of  trained  and 
educated  citizenry  from  which  to  draw 
the  noncommissioned  and  company 
officers  upon  which  a  successfvd  military 
operation  of  this  kind  largely  depends. 
There  was  a  real  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  South  Vietnamese  could  ever 
master  the  operation  of  the  sophisticated 
military  hardware  which  our  Nation  was 
beginning  to  supply.  Overall,  the  situa- 
tion, while  it  did  hold  some  hope,  could 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  ideal. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  there  was  valid 
reasons  to  doubt  that  South  Vietnam 
could  ever  become  a  viable  nation. 

As  most  Senators  realized.  South  Viet- 
nam had  long  been  a  colony  of  the  Chi- 
nese, the  French,  and  the  Japanese. 
Throughout  these  years  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  had  been  given  very  little 
opportunity  to  gain  formal  education,  to 
learn  modem  technology,  to  master  the 
skills  of  government,  to  learn  and  apply 


modem  agricultural  methods,  to  develop 
their  abtmdant  natural  resources,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meaningful  way  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  or  even  to  develop 
the  self-confidence  which  free  citizens 
own  as  a  birthright.  Serious  raclsd  and 
religious  schisms  existed  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  reliable  com- 
munication system. 

The  Government,  such  as  it  was,  en- 
Joyed  neither  popular  support,  profi- 
ciency, nor  popularity.  While  there  were 
hopeful  signs,  and  while  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  fighting  valiantly  and  sac- 
rificing heavily  in  hamlets,  villages,  and 
cities,  it  was  obvious  that  the  road  ahead 
was  long  and  tortuous  imless  they  were 
heavily  supported  by  men  and  materiel 
from  outside  sources,  or  imless  the 
North  Vietnamese  could  be  discouraged 
from  their  conquest. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969.  in  the  company 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Stevens*.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  South  Vietnam  for  a  slightly 
more  extended  stay.  On  this  trip.  Senator 
Stevens  and  I  were  privileged  to  visit 
all  four  corps  areas  and  made  stops  of 
varying  lengths  in  something  like  40  dif- 
ferent locations. 

To  summarize  quickly.  South  Viet- 
nam, in  1969,  seemed  like  a  different  na- 
tion than  the  countrj'  I  had  visited  in 
1965.  On  our  last  trip,  it  was  obvious 
that  travel  by  highway  throughout  all 
except  the  most  remote  areas  was  com- 
mon practice  in  South  Vietnam.  Inter- 
diction of  roads  by  the  Vietcong  had  al- 
most ended.  In  fact,  at  the  time  we  were 
there,  it  appeared  that  most  of  the 
enemy  military  activity  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  being  carried  on  by  regular 
North  Vietnamese  imits,  which  had 
moved  into  the  country  and  taken  over 
from  the  weakened  Vietcong.  There  was 
considerable  fighting  still  going  on,  but 
the  ever-present  danger  to  provincial 
capitals  and  even  to  most  villages  and 
hamlets  had  apparently  largely  disap- 
peared. 

Throughout  the  coimtry,  we  found 
that  farmers  were  back  at  work  in  their 
fields.  We  visited  a  fishing  village  which 
had  been  totally  obliterated  by  the  Viet- 
cong and  thereafter  abandoned  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  When  we  visited  the 
village,  we  found  that  homes  had  been 
reconstructed  by  local  effort  and  with 
the  use  of  a  very  limited  amount  of  U.S. 
AID  funds.  We  found  that  the  thrifty 
fishermen  had  already  produced  and  pre- 
served food  to  last  them  for  several 
months.  We  found  that  they  had  re- 
built their  boats  and  nets  and  reestab- 
lished their  fishing  industry,  so  that  fam- 
ily income  had  already  reached  a  level 
of  about  $200  per  month.  In  so  doing, 
they  had  increased  the  supply  of  fish  for 
Da  Nang  to  the  point  that  the  price  of 
fish  in  the  markets  of  that  city  had 
dropped  about  30  percent. 

In  1965,  many  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
Vietcong  were  truly  agrarian  reformers 
who  enjoyed  wide  support  among  the 
peasants  who  were  either  confused  or 
distrustful  of  the  central  government. 
The  Tet  offensive,  which  had  occurred 
before  our  1969  visit,  seemed  to  have 
totally  destroyed  this  image— this  mis- 
conception— of   the   Vietcong    and   ap- 
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peared  to  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
nation  together  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  These  attacks  and 
the  acts  of  terror  which  the  Vietcong 
perpetrated  appeared  to  have  created  an 
awareness  that  this  was  truly  an  out- 
side threat  by  a  foreign  country  and 
caused  the  South  Vietnamese  to  rally  to 
the  cause  of  their  own  defense  in  an  ef- 
fective and  encouraging  way. 

Senator  Stevens  and  I  were  taken  by 
Marine  NCO's  to  a  village  where  the  pop- 
ular forces  had  recently  been  equipped 
with  auomatic  weapons  and  organized 
into  a  military  unit  which  appeared  able 
And  willing  to  defend  the  village  against 
future  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese  as- 
saults. It  is  highly  significant  to  me  that 
the  Thieu  government,  which  had  been 
in  oflSce  for  many  months,  was  secure 
enough  in  its  position  that  it  could  issue 
arms  of  this  kind  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion at  almost  exactly  the  same  time  that 
our  own  Government  was  passing  laws  to 
make  the  ownership  of  far  less  deadly 
weapons  more  difficult  or  even  unlawful 
in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  one-  of  the  most  impres- 
sive men  I  met  fa  South  Vietnam  was 
Lieutenant  Ge-.ieral  Lam.  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  I  Corps,  that  sec- 
tor which  lieo  closest  to  North  Vietnam 
and  which  is.  therefore,  imder  the  heavi- 
est and  most  constant  enemy  pressure. 
At  the  time  we  were  there.  President 
Nixon  had  only  recently  announced  and 
begun  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  we  questioned 
General  Lam  at  some  length  about  his 
reactions  to  the  President's  decision. 

While  that  conversation  took  place 
many  months  ago.  his  response  is  still 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Gen- 
eral Lam  told  us  that  it  made  little 
difference  to  him  whether  the  Americans 
stayed  or  remained,  because  the  war 
would  go  on  regardless,  and  he  felt  se- 
cure that  his  people  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  ultimately.  He  feared  a 
heavy  loss  of  life  if  the  Americans  were 
withdrawTi  too  hastily,  but  he  assured 
me  that  he  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
generaUy  knew  that  their  lives  were  at 
stake  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
defend  both  their  lives  and  their  freedom 
with  every  resource  at  their  command. 

Throughout  the  trip,  we  were  continu- 
ally impressed  with  the  obvious  military 
competence  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
had  gained.  We  found  South  Vietnamese 
manning  our  artillery  pieces,  using  our 
communications  and  transportation 
equipment,  flying  heavily  armed  twin  Jet 
T-38S,  and  operating  and  maintaining 
our  American-built  helicopters. 

At  the  time  we  were  there,  the  first 
imits  of  the  "Riverine  Forces"  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Navy,  and  Senator  Stevens  and  I  spent 
several  hours  inspectmg  this  fleet  and  ob- 
serving the  way  the  South  Vietnamese 
crews  handled  both  the  operation  and 
the  maintenance  of  these  specialized 
units  which  had  been  equipped  to  fight 
the  war  for  the  waterways  of  the  Delta 
area. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  experi- 
ence of  the  entire  trip  was  the  unsched- 
uled visit  Senator  Stevens  and  I  made 
to  the  outpost  at  Ben  Het  the  morning 


after  the  battle  there  had  ended.  Un- 
fortunately, the  American  press  gave 
little  notice  to  this,  the  last  major  mili- 
tary engagement  of  the  Vietnam  war  to 
date.  The  outpost  of  Ben  Het  lies  only 
about  9  miles  from  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der. The  significant  point  is  that  when 
it  became  apparent  that  a  regiment  or 
larger  force  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
was  moving  against  Ben  Het,  the  Ameri- 
can military  commander  in  that  district 
began  to  make  plans  to  move  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  into  posi- 
tion to  defend  this  outpost.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  local  South  Vietnamese 
commander  approached  the  Americans 
to  urge  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  to 
fight  this  battle  alone  and  unaided  by 
American  ground  troops.  The  American 
commander  agreed. 

As  a  result.  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
aided  by  American  air  and  artillery  sui>- 
port.  occupied  defensive  positions,  and 
through  a  lengthy  and  bloody  battle  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  heavy  casualties 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  and  finally 
took  the  offensive,  driving  the  enemy 
back  into  their  sanctuaries  across  the 
Cambodian  border. 

The  battle  had  ended  only  hours  be- 
fore Senator  Stevens  and  I  were  lifted 
by  helicopter  into  the  Ben  Het  outposts. 
At  the  time  we  were  there,  several  of 
the  artillery  pieces  were  still  knocked  out 
of  commission;  many  trucks  and  weap- 
ons carriers  were  in  a  state  of  total  ruin ; 
every  single  pneumatic  tire  which  I  saw 
had  been  punctured  by  shrapnel  or  small 
arms  fire;  and  the  damage  done  to  com- 
munications and  troop  emplsicements 
had  not  been  repaired. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
devastation  which  the  outpost  had  suf- 
fered, the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  suc- 
cessful defenders  of  Ben  Het  was  highly 
reminiscent  of  many  scenes — which  I  re- 
membered— from  my  service  in  World 
War  n.  These  men  had  met  the  very  best 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong could  send  against  them;  and  on 
their  own,  without  the  help  of  American 
ground  forces,  other  than  a  handful  of 
advisers,  they  had  thrown  back  the 
enemy  and  forced  him  to  take  cover  in 
the  sanctuaries  which  were  off  limits  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops.  Certainly 
these  men  felt  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their 
comrades,  but  there  was  no  hiding  the 
pride  they  felt  at  their  accomplishment 
and  the  determination  which  had  been 
kindled  in  them  to  restore  their  devas- 
tated outpost  and  build  up  flieir  de- 
fenses for  any  future  assault. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  proficiency 
£ind  individual  self-confidence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  has  continued  to  grow 
and  is  again  being  demonstrated  in  the 
actions  in  Cambodia.  Two  columns  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  29 
testify  to  this  fact.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  columns  are  entitled  "Viet  Troops' 
Splendid  Performance  in  Cambodia 
Surprises  U.S.  Generals."  written  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  and 
"South  Vietnamese  Servicemen  Have 
Now  Proved  Their  Mettle,"  written  by 
Joseph  Alsop. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Viet  Troops'  Splendid  PcsroRMANcc   in 

Cambodia  Sprprises  U.S.  Generals 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  splendid  combat  performance  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cambodia  not 
only  strengthens  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram but  casts  dark  clouds  over  the  UJ3. 
military  advice  going  to  President  Nixon. 

The  way  ARVN  (Army  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam)  outfits  have  handled  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  In  Cambodia's  Parrot's  Beak 
has  evoked  raves  from  the  very  U.S.  generals 
who  Insisted  they  could  not  do  the  Job.  Gen. 
Crelghton  Abrams.  U.S.  commander  in  Viet- 
nam, has  personally  expressed  his  surprise  to 
the  Pentagon.  What's  more,  high  officials 
privately  make  this  blunt  admission:  The 
South  Vietnamese  could  have  performed  the 
Cambodian  operation  alone,  without  U.S. 
troops. 

The  Implications  of  this  are  staggering.  It 
means  Mr.  Nixon  could  have  enjoyed  the 
military  fruits  of  entering  Cambodia  without 
the  calamitous  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences he  now  endures  and  without  reac- 
tivating the  dormant  peace  movement.  The 
President  could  have  avoided  his  present 
crisis  of  confidence  had  he  rejected  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Instead 
heeded  the  advice  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  who  wanted  an  all-ARVN 
operation  In  Cambodia. 

This  Cambodian  dispute  between  Laird 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  the  culmination  of 
sharp  backstage  disagreement  over  Vletnaml- 
zatlon between  civilian  and  military  at  all 
levels  which  we  observed  during  our  recent 
reporting  trip  to  Vietnam.  Even  before  Mr. 
Nixon's  April  20  announcement  of  another 
150,000  U.S.  troops  to  be  withdrawn,  the 
military  felt  he  was  pulling  out  too  rapidly. 
Adding  respectoblllty  to  this  view  was  Oen. 
Abrams  himself.  No  Colonel  Blimp.  Abrams 
Is  the  most  sophisticated  American  com- 
mander during  16  years  In  Vietnam.  More- 
over. Abrams  knows  all  about  the  training  of 
ARVN.  having  been  originally  assigned  to 
Vietnam  as  Gen.  William  Westmoreland's 
deputy  for  that  purpose. 

Yet  one  high-ranking  civilian  official  told 
us  In  Vietnam:  "Abe  Just  doesn't  understand 
Vletnamlzatlon."  He  and  other  clvlUans  feel 
Abrams  and  the  uniformed  military  are 
missing  an  essential  point  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon— that  South  Vietnamese  troops  must 
take  over  from  the  Americans  not  when  they 
are  ready,  but  ready  or  not.  Otherwise,  the 
South  Vietnamese  never  will  be  ready. 

This  Is  best  Illustrated  in  the  strategic 
Mekong  River  delta.  The  mighty  U.S.  9th 
Division,  only  American  ground  troops  In  the 
delta,  pulled  out  last  August  amid  nervous 
prostration  by  the  U.S.  high  command.  The 
generals  feared  the  7th  ARVN  Division 
simply  could  not  handle  the  Job  In  trouble- 
some Kienhoa  and  Dlnhtuong  provinces. 

Superficially,  their  fears  have  been  realized. 
Communist  military  activity  in  those  two 
provinces  has  increased,  and  nobody  claims 
the  7th  ARVN  performs  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Americans.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Americans 
left,  pacification — the  Saigon  government's 
control  of  the  countryside — has  moved  stead- 
ily forward.  In  sum,  the  Vietcong  are  losing 
the  delta  guerrilla  war. 

It  can  even  be  argued  that  the  heavy- 
handed  US.  9th  In  the  delta  actually  re- 
tarded pacification.  Certainly,  had  Washing- 
ton granted  Gen.  Westmoreland's  1966  re- 
quest to  send  three  U.S.  divisions  Into  the 
delta,  the  damage  wrought  by  American 
troops — as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time — 
would  have  played  Into  Vietcong  hands. 

That  Indicates  the  U.S.  military  still  has 
not  fully  grasped  the  political  complexities 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  Beyond  this,  U.S.  gen- 
erals, noting  that  ARVN  units  are  led  by 
Vietnamese  officers  made  cautious  by  20  years 
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of  constant  warfare,  express  preference  for 
U.S.  units  led  by  venturesome  young  officers 
out  to  make  a  record  In  six  months  of  com- 
bat. 

Save  for  the  fateful  exception  of  Cam- 
bodia, however.  Laird  has  prevailed  with  the 
President  against  this  military  resistance. 
For  instance,  this  summer's  offensive  against 
North  Vietnamese  encampments  In  Vietnam's 
bloody  Ashau  Valley  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  will  be  borne  for  the  first  time  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  Indeed,  South  Vietnamese 
are  doing  most  of  the  fighting  In  Cambodia. 

Contrary  to  the  uninformed  contention  by 
U.S.  doves  that  it  has  failed.  Vletnamlzatlon 
Is  a  success  from  a  strictly  military  stand- 
point. Its  basic  problem  Is  economic,  the  re- 
duced flow  of  dollars  into  the  country  threat- 
ening runaway  Inflation  by  Increasing  Sai- 
gon's war  costs. 

With  these  economic  problems  still  un- 
solved. Laird  Is  pushng  ahead  for  even  faster 
Vletnamlzatlon — his  hand  strengthened  by 
Cambodian  events.  Having  proved  them- 
selves in  the  Parrot's  Beak,  the  ARVN  troops 
are  at  a  peak  of  battlefield  morale.  And  mili- 
tary doubts  about  their  worth  will  carry 
considerably  less  weight  in  the  White  House 
henceforth. 

SOTTTH   Vietnamese    Servicemen   Have    Now 

Proved  Their  Mettle 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  common  fairness,  something  more  needs 
to  be  said  about  the  performance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  units  In  Cambodia.  It  Is  a 
crucial  measurement  of  the  practicality  of 
the  President's  Vletnamlzatlon  program;  and 
above  all.  It  gives  the  lie  to  a  good  many 
biased  i>eople  who  have  made  a  lot  of  noise 
In  this  country. 

Prom  their  first  day  across  the  border,  the 
ARVN  imlts'  performance  has  continuously 
moved  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  to  the 
highest  flights  of  praise.  He  Is  a  man  sparing 
of  praise  In  normal  circumstances;  but  he 
has  used  every  adjective  in  the  military  book, 
from  "outstanding"  upwards,  to  characterize 
the  dash  and  efficiency  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  shown. 

More  importantly  perhaps,  he  Is  known  to 
have  described  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia  as  a  "stunning  psy- 
chological victory."  In  and  of  itself.  This  Is 
because  it  has  Infused  a  quite  new  spirit  of 
confidence  and  pride  In  all  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  arms.  Until  Cambodia,  they 
had  never  been  fully  tested.  Now  they  have 
been  tested,  and  they  have  passed  the  test 
exceptionally  well. 

"Every  Asian  wants  to  be  with  the  win- 
ner," Gen.  Abrams  Is  said  to  have  con- 
cluded. "And  now  we  are  the  winners." 

The  facts  of  the  Cambodian  campaign  am- 
ply substantiate  Gen.  Abrams'  assessment. 
Five  ARVN  divisions,  the  9th,  2l8t,  22d,  23d 
and  25th,  have  been  engaged,  along  with 
ARVN  rangers.  Marine  s  and  paratroopers 
from  the  reserve.  Every  one  of  these  divi- 
sions has  been  pwrtrayed,  at  various  times, 
as  a  mere  horde  of  cowardly  scoundrels  com- 
manded by  corrupt  Incompetents. 

The  corrupt  Incompetents  have  now  proved 
to  be  first-rate  leaders  In  the  field,  and  the 
cowardly  scoundrels  have  fought  with  re- 
lentless aggressiveness.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  have  been  fighting  the 
most  famous  North  Vietnamese  unite  as- 
signed to  duty  In  South  Vietnam. 

For  example,  the  ARVN  25th  division  has 
successively  taken  on,  and  briskly  decimated, 
the  88th,  271st  and  272d  regiments.  That 
means  that  this  South  Vietnamese  division, 
customarily  labeled  "the  worst."  has  by  now 
defeated  all  the  mcUn  components  of  the 
enemy's  9th  division,  formerly  labeled  "the 
best." 

The  secret  of  this  seenalng-maglcal  reversal 
of  roles  comes  In  two  separate  parts.  "The 
best."  obviously,  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
everyone  had  come  to  believe,  In  the  long 


period  when  the  enemy's  9th  division  had  no 
real  mission  beyond  occasional  hit-and-run 
attacks. 

"The  worst."  equally  obviously,  has  been 
radically  altered  by  being  given  an  offensive 
role,  at  long  last.  ARVN.  one  must  remember, 
was  a  defeated  army  at  the  time  of  the  U.S. 
intervention  on  the  ground;  and  since  that 
time  ARVN  has  been  an  army  mainly  com- 
mitted to  a  purely  defensive  role.  Taking  the 
offensive,  and  with  great  success,  has  natu- 
rally made  a  lot  of  difference. 

You  can  see  the  difference  in  the  Pentagon 
arguments  about  the  U.S.  advisers  with  ARVN 
In  Cambodia.  At  first,  it  was  argued  that  the 
U.S.  advisers  really  had  to  go  along,  to  "pro- 
vide stiffening."  But  now,  somewhat  iron- 
ically, tne  ouuie  people  are  juBi  as  passionately 
arguing  that  the  U.S.  advisers  are  still  needed, 
to  Insure  reasonable  prudence. 

Another  remarkable  fact,  closely  linked  to 
the  foregoing,  also  deserves  attention — 
which  it  has  not  been  getting.  After  all.  two 
South  Vietnamese  divisions,  plus  other 
troops,  have  plunged  out  of  rv  Corps;  one 
South  Vietnamese  division  and  one  American 
division  have  moved  out  of  m  Corps;  and 
at  different  times,  two  South  Vietnamese 
divisions  have  inarched  Into  Cambodia  from 
n  Corps. 

For  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
units  Inside  South  Vietnam,  these  departures 
of  their  strongest  opponents  should  have 
offered  a  golden  opportunity.  With  the  cats 
away,  the  mice  ought  to  have  played — and 
played  a  pretty  murderous  game,  at  that. 
But  Instead,  the  level  of  enemy  effort  In  III 
Corps  smd  IV  Corps  has  dropped  by  more 
than  a  half  since  the  Cambodian  venture 
began. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture. In  fact,  the  one  fairly  conspiclous  enemy 
effort  has  been  a  probe  by  elements  of  the  2d 
North  Vietnamese  division,  up  In  I  Corps. 
The  2d  ARVN  division,  defending  the  little 
district  town  that  was  under  attack,  has 
thus  far  Just  about  aboUshed  one  of  the  regi- 
ments making  the  probe.  Meanwhile  the  peo- 
ple of  Hlepbuc,  the  Isolated  mountain  tou-n 
that  was  in  danger,  are  still  tilling  their  fields 
as  before. 

Altogether,  the  Cambodian  venture  has 
given  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram a  new  look.  For  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  now  proven  their  mettle,  while  the 
enemy  has  suffered  what  should  prove  a  crip- 
pling setback. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  observations  of  the  improve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam's  military 
and  economic  conditions,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  significant  improvements  which 
took  place  between  1965  and  1969  was  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
Shortly  before  the  American  governors 
had  arrived  in  South  Vietnam  in  1965, 
a  long  series  of  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments had  come  into  office,  lasted 
only  briefiy,  and  then  fallen  before  the 
military  aggression  from  the  North  smd 
the  internal  dissension  at  home.  At  the 
time  we  were  in  South  Vietnam,  Presi- 
dent Ky  was  heading  a  military  regime 
and  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  writing  of  a  South  Vietnamese  con- 
stitution and  for  the  conduct  of  a  na- 
tionwide election  to  install  the  first  pop- 
ularly chosen  government  in  South  Viet- 
namese history. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  were  held,  the  fact 
that  participation  in  these  elections  in 
spite  of  concerted  Vietcong  interference 
was  heavy,  and  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tions is  well  known  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  belabor  these  points  at  this  time. 

There  are  many  critics  of  the  Thieu 


government  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
say  that  it  is  without  blemish.  Also,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  our  own 
Government  or  the  government  of  any 
other  nation  is  perfect.  The  critics  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  should  recognize 
the  almost  impossibly  difficult  conditions 
under  which  it  came  to  power  and  the 
stupendous  task  it  faced  in  building  a 
country  at  the  same  time  It  undertook 
to  educate  and  train  a  total  populace 
while  providing  security  from  an  aggres- 
sive outside  attacker.  The  survival  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  is  a  shock  to  Its 
critics,  and  the  degree  of  its  success  Is 
a  surprise  even  to  its  friends. 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  shortcomings,  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  Thieu  government 
deserves  vast  credit  from  governmental 
leaders  throughout  the  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  other  nations  which  are  undergoing 
the  throes  of  developing  self-governing 
processes  of  their  own.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  this  august  body  could 
have  done  as  well  If  they  could  have 
exchanged  places  with  President  Thieu 
and  Vice  President  Ky  at  the  time  they 
took  over. 

In  the  heated  debate  concerning  the 
present  status  of  Vietnam,  and  efforts 
toward  Vletnamlzatlon,  much  rhetoric 
has  been  directed  toward  what  has  not 
been  done  and  what  will  not  be  done. 
Too  often  the  prevailing  attitude  Is  one 
of  no  achievement  and  no  prospect  of 
achievement.  In  order  to  set  the  record 
in  better  perspective,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
look  at  some  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  on  a  comparative  basis.  To 
that  purpose,  I  present  the  following 
facts  and  evaluation  of  many  aspects  of 
progress  In  Vietnam. 

Fh-st.  in  terms  of  p<M>ulation  security, 
there  is  marked  Improvement.  On  March 
31  of  1967,  63.2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion could  be  classified  as  relatively 
secure.  Eighteen  percent  were  In  con- 
tested status,  whereas  18.8  percent  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Vietcong.  Three 
years  later,  on  March  31,  1970,  89.7  per- 
cent of  the  population  had  the  benefit 
of  relative  security,  whereas  only  7.4  per- 
cent were  contested  and  only  2  percent 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Vietcong. 
Population  control  tells  only  a  part  of 
the  story. 

However,  for  with  Improved  security, 
other  benefits  also  have  accrued.  Under 
the  open  arms  amnesty  program,  mem- 
bers of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  have  increasingly  declared 
their  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  During  the  entire  calendar  year 
of  1965,  a  total  of  some  11,124  enemy 
soldiers  rallied  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  During  the  first  4 
months  and  9  da3rs  of  calendar  year  1970. 
some  11,458  enemy  soldiers  rallied  to 
that  Government,  a  rate  which.  If  con- 
tinued, will  be  three  times  the  rate  of 
the  1965  level.  Prom  the  begirming  of  the 
open  arms  amnesty  program  In  February 
of  1963.  to  May  9.  1970,  a  total  of  151,861 
enemy  soldiers  have  rallied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  development  of  any  nation,  the 
education  of  the  people  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance. At  the  time  of  Initial  Inde- 
pendence of  Vietnam,  In  1954,  some 
400,000  children  were  enrolled  In  ele- 
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mentaiy  school.  Eleven  years  later,  in 
1965.  the  figure  had  increased  to  1.651,000 
children.  The  1970  figures  Indicate  that 
2,300,000.  or  82  percent  of  all  the  school- 
ige  children  in  Vietnam,  are  currently 
attending  elementarj*  schools. 

Although  the  number  of  children  in 
secondary  schools  is  not  as  great,  the 
trends  show  a  remarkable  growth  in 
high  school  enrollment.  At  the  time  of 
independence  in  1954,  some  53,000  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  in  secondary  schools. 
By  1965,  this  figure  had  increased  to 
371.000.  Current  1970  figures  indicate 
that  there  are  now  623,000  children,  or 
24  percent  of  all  high  school  age  youths 
in  Vietnam,  attending  secondary  schools. 

A  similar  growth  rate  is  reflected  in 
higher  education  enrollment,  in  which 
a  1965  level  of  26,000  students  has  in- 
creased to  a  current  level  of  42.000.  Edu- 
cational efforts  are  important  in  that 
they  reflect  the  preparation  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  development  of  their  nation 
and  the  governing  of  themselves. 

During  the  trip  I  mentioned  earlier, 
which  Senator  Stevens  and  I  took  to 
Vietnam  in  1969,  we  visited  the  commu- 
nity of  Cheo  Reo.  which  is  made  up 
largely  of  Montagnard  people.  We  v.ere 
amazed  to  find  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  building  their  hospital  and  m- 
stalling  a  conimunity  water  system,  but 
particularly  in  building  a  very  large  and 
attractive  school.  The  school  had  facil- 
ities to  accommodate  approximately  700 
students.  When  one  realizes  that  these 
students  were  coming  from  the  Montag- 
nard Tribe,  a  people  who  generally  do 
not  settle  in  one  place  but  who  are  no- 
madic in  their  living  patterns,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance that  even  the  Montagnard  of 
South  Vietnam  are  beginning  to  place  on 
education. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  under  the  limited 
land  reform  programs  which  were  effec- 
tive prior  to  enactment  this  year  of  Pres- 
ident Thieu's  total  land  to  the  tiller  pro- 
gram, land  tenancy  will  have  been  re- 
duced from  77  percent  of  the  country's 
farm  land  in  1954  to  58  percent.  The  land 
to  the  tiller  program  is  expected  to  vir- 
tually at>olish  tenancy  within  5  years, 
affectmg  600,000  tenant  families.  This 
program  will  turn  over  more  than  half 
of  the  country's  rice  fields  to  families, 
comprising  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
population.  The  1964-65  crop  was  the 
last  big  year  for  crop  production  in  Viet- 
nam until  this  year.  The  intervening 
years  show  sharp  drops  in  rice  produc- 
tion as  the  war  has  made  rice  farming 
hazardous  m  many  areas.  As  rice  farmers 
tiirn  to  more  remunerative  occupations 
in  the  cities,  and  other  crops  such  as 
vegetables  t)ecame  more  profitable,  ofQ- 
cial  estimates  for  the  1969-70  harvest  is 
5,115.000  metric  torts  of  paddy  rice.  This 
compares  with  the  previous  year's  figure 
of  4.366,000  metric  tons,  and  is  the  larg- 
est crop  since  the  1964-65  figure  of 
5.185,000  metric  tons.  Although  the  crop 
year  officially  extends  to  May  31,  the 
bulk  of  the  rice  is  harvested  in  Decem- 
ber. January,  and  February.  What  is 
remarkable  is  that  the  restoration  of  rice 
production  and  the  delta  surplus  to  the 
level  of  the  early  1960's  has  come  about 
through     increased     productivity,     not 


through  restoration  of  the  crop  area. 
During  the  years  of  declining  rice  pro- 
duction, rice  yields  per  hectare  remained 
mostly  constant,  but  a  noticeable  in- 
crease has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years 
as  farmers  have  increased  their  use  of 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  water  pumps 
for  irrigation  and  have  increasingly 
adopted  improved  seeds.  These  yield  in- 
creases are  expected  to  continue,  and 
Vietnam  will  probably  produce  enough 
rice  to  meet  its  domestic  needs  by  1971 
in  spite  of  the  war,  the  reduction  in  the 
area  seeded,  and  the  small  numbers  of 
rice  farmers. 

In  another  area  of  food  production, 
fisheries  output  has  risen  steadily  from 
375,000  metric  tons  in  1965  to  463,844 
metric  tons  in  1969.  This  is  an  increase 
of  over  one-fourth.  Production  of  poultry 
had  dropped  from  22,200,000  birds  in 
1965  to  19,700,000  birds  in  1967.  and  again 
rose  to  23,000,000  birds  by  the  end  of 

1969.  Swine  output  dropped  from  3.5 
million  head  in  1965  to  3.2  million  in 
1967  and  rose  to  3.9  million  head  by  the 
end  of  1969. 

Population  security  also  is  reflected 
In  th3  level  of  refiigee  population,  which 
reached  its  peak  of  1,400,000  people  at 
the  end  of  March  1969.  By  January  of 

1970,  some  488,000  head  returned  to 
their  home  villages  and  586,000  more  had 
been  otherwise  resettled.  The  displaced 
population  in  January  of  1970  existed 
at  approximately  the  270.000  level. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  advances 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  re- 
sponsible elected  local  self-government. 
In  1965,  there  was  no  elected  village 
or  hamlet  administration.  Officials  were 
appointed  by  the  central  government, 
and  their  actual  authority  and  respon- 
sibilities were  quite  limited. 

In  1967.  the  Vietnamese  Government 
began  to  hold  elections  for  such  officials 
in  the  more  secure  areas.  As  those  areas 
expanded,  so  did  the  number  of  local 
administrations.  By  the  end  of  1969, 
some  90  percent  of  all  the  hamlets  and 
villages  in  South  Vietnam  had  such  ad- 
ministrations. This  spring,  nearly  half 
of  those  had  been  subject  to  reelection, 
having  served  out  their  full  3-year  term. 
From  all  indications,  these  second-round 
elections  are  also  being  conducted  suc- 
cessfully and  with  increasing  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  vil- 
lagers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  increased 
interest  is  the  Vietnamese  Government's 
program  of  granting  these  local  admin- 
istrations greater  power  and  greater  re- 
sources for  self-government.  Their  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  in  the  fields 
of  local  security,  taxation,  and  financial 
and  other  activities  have  been  signifi- 
cantly expanded  since  1965.  These  pro- 
grams of  restoring  to  the  villages  their 
traditional  large  degree  of  village  auton- 
omy have  apparently  been  very  popu- 
lar and  effective  so  far  in  rural  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  helping  greatly  to  enlist 
local  energies  and  talents  in  the  overall 
effort  against  Communist  aggression. 

In  1965.  South  Vietnam  had  no  con- 
stitutional government.  It  was  governed 
essentially  by  the  country's  military 
leadership  niled  by  decree.  In  Septem- 
ber 1966.  the  South  Vietnamese  held  elec- 


tions for  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
which  drafted  the  present  Constitution, 
promulgated  April  1,  1967.  In  September 
and  October  of  1967.  elections  were  held 
for  President  and  Vice  President  and  the 
national  assembly.  Some  60  percent  of 
the  entire  adult  population  voted  in  those 
elections. 

By  1970,  all  the  new  Goverrmient  in- 
stitutions called  for  by  the  Constitution 
were  in  place  and  functioning.  The  As- 
sembly has  already  proven  to  be  an  in- 
dependent and  constructive  force,  not 
only  in  passing  significant  legislation 
such  as  land  reform,  but  also  in  provid- 
ing a  forum  for  the  expression  of  a  wide 
variety  of  political  views  including  the 
views  of  those  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  supreme  court  has  also  es- 
tablished itself  as  an  independent  force 
for  protection  of  legal  rights.  It  recently 
ruled  against  the  Government  in  a  num- 
ber of  specific  cases  where  the  latter's 
action  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  1965,  the  national  political  scene  in 
South  Vietnam  was  a  deeply  disturbed 
and  unstable  one.  In  1970,  we  find  con- 
tinued lively  politics,  a  fundamental  sta- 
bility underlaid  by  the  constitutional 
system,  and  growing  participation  in  re- 
sponsible political  activity  by  all  the  ma- 
jor non-Communist  groups. 

In  summarizing  the  political  scene  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  see  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1965.  Vietnam  had  appointed 
officials  down  to  the  hamlet  level.  In 
May  of  1965,  provincial  and  municipal 
councils  were  elected  in  some  44  prov- 
inces and  six  cities.  Elections  for  villages 
and  hamlets  were  initiated  in  1967.  As  of 
December  31.  1969.  some  2,048  out  of 
2.151  villages  has  elected  governments. 
This  represents  95.2  percent  of  all  vil- 
lages. At  the  same  time,  9.849  out  of  10.- 
522  hamlets  had  elected  governments. 
This  represents  93.8  percent  of  all  ham- 
lets. On  September  3  of  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  and  upper  house 
were  elected  to  office.  In  October  of  1967, 
the  lower  house  was  elected.  In  1970, 
reelectlons  are  anticipated  for  provincial 
and  municipal  councils,  and  for  half  of 
the  upper  house.  In  projecting  to  1971, 
province  chiefs  and  mayors  are  due  to  be 
elected,  and  new  presidential  elections 
and  lower  house  elections  will  be  held. 

In  the  environment  of  security  and 
political  system  development,  certain 
areas  of  progress  have  been  expanded  in 
Vietnam.  The  joint  venture  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  the  Vietnamese  forces  has  ini- 
tiated a  nationwide  process  of  road 
rebuilding,  of  national  and  interprovin- 
cial  highways  which  has  been  underway 
since  1968.  The  goal  of  this  effort  is  to 
produce  2.500  miles  of  surfaced  highway, 
of  which  1.000  miles  had  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  1969. 

Since  1965,  medical  dispensaries  have 
been  constructed  at  50  district  towns.  300 
villages,  and  1.000  hamlets.  Civilian  hos- 
pital beds  have  increased  from  15.000  to 
18.000.  Five  U.S.  Public  Health  teams  in 
1965  have  been  increased  to  43  by  1970. 
Vietnamese  production  of  prosthetic  de- 
vices has  increased  from  50  a  month  to 
over  700  a  month.  From  an  annual  gradu- 
ation of  158  physicians  in  1965.  the  coun- 
try now  graduates  191.  The  number  of 
trained  nurses  graduated  has  risen  from 


an  annual  273  to  an  annual  total  now  of 
583. 

In  the  area  of  military  development, 
the  level  of  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  at  the  end  of  1965  was  565.000. 
with  somewhat  less  than  300.000  in  re- 
gional and  popular  forces.  In  April  of 
1970,  the  national  forces  amounted  to 
990,000  troops,  of  which  530,000  were  of 
the  regional  and  popular  forces.  Pro- 
jections for  the  end  of  1970  establish 
troop  levels  to  be  at  the  1,100,000  level. 
Since  January  1  of  1968,  regular  forces 
have  increased  by  some  90,000  in  num- 
ber, while  the  legional  and  popular  forces 
have  increased  by  180,000.  By  contrast, 
we  see  the  different  pattern  in  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  At  the  end 
of  1965,  the  troop  level  was  185,000.  By 
the  end  of  1966,  the  troop  level  had 
reached  385,000,  an  increase  of  more 
than  200.000  in  a  given  year.  By  the  end 
of  1967.  troop  levels  had  reached  486,000, 
another  100.000  incresise.  By  April  30  of 
1969.  we  had  reached  a  peak  involvement 
of  543.400  troops.  Slightly  more  than  a 
year  following  that  date.  May  14,  1970, 
the  level  had  dropped  to  the  current  429,- 
950.  a  reduction  of  more  than  113.000. 

fAt  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  last  night  by  President  Nixon's 
statement  that  the  level  of  troop  with- 
drawal which  he  announced  can  cer- 
tainly be  kept,  and  that  another  50,000 
men  will  be  brought  out  very  shortly. 

The  South  Vietnamese  General  Mobi- 
lization Act  of  1968  extended  military 
service  obligations  to  most  males  be- 
tween ages  16  and  50,  and  will  be  in  effect 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  38  are  liable  for 
regtilar  service.  Those  in  the  16-to-17  and 
the  39-to-50  bracket  are  for  popular  self- 
defense  forces.  In  the  program  of  popu- 
lar self-defense  forces,  there  are  cur- 
rently 1,087,791  trained  combat  person- 
nel available.  An  additional  1,014,194  are 
organized  to  provide  support.  The  popu- 
lar self-defense  forces  currently  have 
400,000  arms  available  for  their  use. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  from  this 
information  that  real  and  lasting  prog- 
ress on  many  fronts  is  being  made  in 
South  Vietnam  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  a  vital  nation  is  being  born 
in  this  land  which  has  been  either  a 
colony  or  an  occupied  area  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  seeds  of  freedom  are  being  sown  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately spread  to  adjacent  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion summarizes  the  problem  and  the 
progress  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  impor- 
tant in  understanding  the  situation  that 
President  Nixon  faced  when  he  came  into 
office,  his  actions  since,  and  his  decision 
to  move  against  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries. It  is  important  at  this  point  to 
review  the  actions  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration since  it  came  into  office. 

First,  let  me  ask:  What  has  President 
Nixon  done? 

I  answer  by  saying  that  he  has  expli- 
citly renounced  an  imposed  military 
solution.  He  has  proposed  free  elections 
under  international  supervision.  He  has 
offered  to  withdraw  all  non-Vietnamese 
forces  over  a  12-month  period.  He  has  de- 


clared that  we  would  retain  no  military 
bases  after  our  withdraw4fr.  He  has  of- 
fered to  negotiate  supervised  cease-fires. 
He  has  indicated  that  we  will  settle  for 
the  de  facto  removal  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  He  has  announced  our 
willingness  to  abide  by  any  result  of  free 
elections.  He  has  said  that  we  will  readily 
discuss  the  10-point  program  which  the 
other  side  has  presented.  Above  all,  he 
has.  on  two  occasions,  announced  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  world  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups — the  men  of 
propaganda  and  promises  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  men  of  action  on  the 
other.  Clearly  President  Nixon  is  in  the 
latter  category. 

Men  can  argue  about  many  things  in 
this  troubled  season,  but  there  is  one 
thing  no  one  can  deny.  After  many  years 
in  which  the  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  steadily  growing,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  at  last  brought 
a  turning  of  the  tide.  Men  can  argue  all 
they  want  about  many  decisions,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  our  men  are  coming 
home  again  and  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  trauma  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
not  ended — but  it  is  approaching  an  end. 
Because  the  President  is  acting,  rather 
than  just  talking,  because  he  is  acting 
at  a  pace  which  is  neither  too  slow  nor 
too  fast — we  can  at  last  be  confident  that 
the  war  in  Vletnsun  will  be  ended  with- 
out surrender. 

THE    SITUATION    AS    OF    JAJTDABY    20,    1969 
MILITASY    CONDITIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  give  some  sta- 
tistics as  to  what  is  being  done  on  the 
military  and  other  fronts  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

As  to  the  situation  as  of  January  20, 
1969,  when  President  Nixon  became 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  number  of 
U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam  was  still  increas- 
ing. When  the  men  on  their  way  there 
on  January  20  finally  arrived,  the  num- 
ber reached  an  all-time  high  in  Febru- 
ary. We  appeared  still  to  be  seeking  a 
military  solution. 

Military  operations  were  characterized 
by  maximum  military  pressure  on  the 
enemy,  through  emphasis  on  offensive 
operations. 

Progress  in  strengthening  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  was  slow;  resources 
being  devoted  to  this  effort  did  not  re- 
ceive high  priority, 

POLmCAL    CONDrnONS 

On  the  political  front  we  found  only  a 
general  and  vague  set  of  proposals  for 
political  settlement  of  the  war.  While 
they  called  for  "self-determination," 
they  provided  no  specific  program  for 
achieving  it. 

Mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  was  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Manila  declaration, 
which  envisioned  that  the  allied  with- 
drawal would  be  completed  within  6 
months  of  the  withrawal  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  and  the  subsiding  of  the 
level  of  violence. 

THZ    SITUATION    TODAY 
MZLITAKY    CONDITIONS 

Let  us  compare  this  condition  with 
the  situation  today.  On  the  military 
front,  we  have  instituted  a  Vletnamlza- 
tion    program    which    envisages    South 


Vietnamese  responsibility  for  all  aspects 
of  the  war — coping  with  both  Vietcong 
insurgency  and  regular  North  Vietnamese 
forces — even  if  we  carmot  make  progress 
in  the  political  negotiations. 

We  have  offered  the  w  ithdrawal  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period, 
if  North  Vietnamese  forces  also  with- 
draw. 

We  have  declared  that  we  will  main- 
tain no  military  bases.  We  have  begun  to 
reduce  our  presence  in  South  Vietnam  by 
setting  in  motion  the  replacement  of 
over  265,500  U.S.  troops.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingful act  of  deescalation. 

We  have  emphasized  to  our  military 
commanders  the  requirement  that  losses 
be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum,  con- 
sistent with  their  mission  to  protect  al- 
lied forces  and  the  civilian  population. 

POLITICAL    CONDITIONS 

On  the  political  front,  for  the  first 
time,  concrete  and  comprehensive  politi- 
cal proposals  for  settlement  of  the  war 
have  been  made: 

We  have  proposed  free  elections  or- 
ganized by  joint  commissions  under  in- 
ternational supervision. 

We  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  armounced  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  political  outcome 
which  is  arrived  at  through  free  elections. 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  super- 
vised cease-fires  under  international  su- 
pervision to  facilitate  the  process  of 
withdrawal. 

We  have  expressed  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  10-point  program  of  the  other 
side,  together  with  plans  put  forward 
by  the  other  parties. 

In  short,  the  only  item  which  has  not 
'been  declared  negotiable  is  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  deter- 
mine their  future,  free  of  outside  inter- 
ference. 

Where  does  the  Nixon  administration 
really  stand  regarding  peace  in  South 
Vietnam?  Is  the  President  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  flexible  or  inflexible? 

The  following  should  make  clear  the 
President's  intentions  and  his  position, 
since  the  words  are  his: 

We  have  ruled  out  attempting  to  Impoee 
a  purely  mlUtary  solution  on  the  battle- 
field. 

We  have  also  ruled  out  either  a  one-sided 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  or  the  acceptance 
In  Paris  of  terms  that  would  amount  to  a 
disguised  American  defeat. 

When  we  assumed  the  burden  of  help- 
ing defend  South  Vietnam,  millions  of 
South  Vietnamese  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren placed  their  trust  In  us.  To  abandon 
them  now  would  risk  a  massacre  that  would 
shock  and  dismay  everyone  In  the  world 
who  values  human  life. 

Abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, however,  would  jeopardize  more  than 
lives  In  South  Vietnam.  It  would  threaten 
our  long-term  hopes  for  peace  in  the  world. 
A  great  nation  cannot  renege  on  Its  pledgee. 
A  great  nation  must  be  worthy  of  trust. 

When  It  comes  to  maintaining  peace, 
"prestige"  Is  not  an  empty  word.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  false  pride  or  bravado — they 
should  have  no  place  in  our  policies.  I  speak 
rather  of  the  respect  that  one  nation  has 
for  another's  Integrity  In  defending  Its  prin- 
ciples and  meeting  Its  obligations. 

If  we  simply  abandoned  our  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, the  cause  of  peace  might  not  surrlve 
the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  other  na- 
tions"   confidence   In   our   reliability. 
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If  Hanoi  were  to  succeed  In  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  by  torce— even  after  the 
power  of  the  United  States  had  been  en- 
gaged—U  would  greatly  strengthen  thoee 
lead-rs  who  scorn  negotiation,  who  advocate 
aggre-^slon,  who  minimize  the  risks  of  con- 
ffonTatlon  with  the  United  States.  It  would 
bring  peace  now  but  it  would  enormously 
increase  the  danger  of  a  bigger  war  later. 
If  we  are  to  move  successfully  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion then  we  have  to  demonstrate— at  the 
point  at  which  confrontation  Is  being  test- 
ed—that confrontation  with  the  United 
States    Is   costlv    and    unrewarding 

Almost  without  exception,  the  leaders  of 
non-Communist  Asia  have  told  me  that  they 
would  consider  a  one-sided  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  to  be  a  threat  to  the 
securltv  of  their  own  nations. 

In  determining  what  choices  wotild  be  ac- 
ceptable, we  have  to  understand  our  essential 
objective  in  Vietnam:  What  we  want  Is  very 
little    but    verv   fundamental.   We   seek   the 
opportunltv  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  determine  their  own  political  future  with- 
out outside  Interference. 
We  seek  no  bases  In  Vietnam. 
We  seek  no  military  ties. 
We  are  willing  to  agree  to  neutrality  for 
South   Vietnam   \t  that   Is  what   the  South 
Vietnamese  people  freely  choose. 

We  believe  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  full  partlclptlon  In  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam  by  all  political  elements  that 
are  prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of 
force  or  intimidation. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  any  government 
In  South  Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  Imposing  any  form 
of  government  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  nor  wUl  be  a  party  to  such  coercion. 
We  have  no  objection  to  reunification.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  what  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam want;  we  ask  only  that  the  decision  re- 
flect the  free  choice  of  the  people  concerned. 
In  pursuing  our  limited  objective,  we  Insist 
on  no  rigid  diplomatic  formula.  Peace  could 
be  achieved  by  a  formal  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Peace  could  be  achieved  by  an  In- 
formal understanding,  provided  that  the  un- 
derstanding Is  clear,  and  that  there  were 
adequate  assurances  that  It  would  be  ob- 
served. Peace  on  pi^er  Is  not  as  important  as 
peace  In  fact. 

This,  then.  Is  the  outline  of  the  settlement 
that  we  seek  to  negotiate  In  Paris.  Its  basic 
terms  are  very  simple:  mutual  withdrawal 
of  non-South  Vietnamese  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  free  choice  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  long-term 
Interests  of  peace  require  that  we  Insist  on 
no  less,  and  that  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion require  that  we  seek  no  more. 

I  propose  the  following  specific  measures 
which  seem  to  me  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  parties.  These  proposals  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  full  consultation  with 
President  Thleu. 

As  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached,  all 
non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would  begin 
withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

Over  a  period  of  12  months,  by  agreed- 
upon  stages,  the  major  portions  of  all  U.S., 
allied  and  other  non-South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  be  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of 
this  12-month  period,  the  remaining  U.S  . 
allied  and  other  non-South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  move  Into  designated  base  areas 
and  would  not  engage  In  combat  operations. 
The  remaining  U.S.  and  allied  forces  would 
complete  their  withdrawals  as  the  remaining 
North  Vietnamese  forces  were  withdrawn  and 
returned  to  North  Vietnam. 

An  international  supervisory  body,  accept- 
able to  both  sides,  would  be  carried  for  the 
ptirpose   of   verifying   withdrawals,   and  for 


any  other  purposes  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  sides. 

This  international  body  would  begin  oper- 
ating in  accordance  with  an  agreed  timetable 
and  would  participate  in  arranging  super- 
vised cease-fires  in  Vietnam. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  International 
body  was  functioning,  elections  would  be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  body. 

Arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

All  parties  would  agree  to  observe  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  of  1954  regarding  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  Accords  of 
1962. 

Let  me  be  quite  blunt.  Our  fighting  men 
are  not  going  to  be  worn  down;  our  media- 
tors are  not  going  to  be  talked  down;  and 
our  allies  are  not  going  to  be  let  down. 

Tonight,  all  I  ask  is  that  you  consider  these 
facts,  and,  whatever  our  differences,  that  you 
support  a  program  which  can  lead  to  a  peace 
we  can  live  with  and  a  peace  we  can  be  proud 
of.  Nothing  could  have  a  greater  effect  In 
convincing  the  enemy  that  he  should  ne- 
gotiate In  good  faith  than  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can people  united  behind  a  generous  and  rea- 
sonable peace  offer. 

The  above  was  excerpted  from  the 
President's  speech  of  May  14,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  no  rational  person  ac- 
cuses this  Nation  of  territorial  or  other 
aspirations  in  South  Vietnam.  This  Na- 
tion has  a  long  and  noble  history  of  as- 
sisting the  spread  of  freedom.  Many  times 
the  wealth  of  our  land  and  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  have  been  sacrificed  to  help 
weak  and  endangered  nations  through 
periods  of  crises.  Frequently,  this  Nation 
has  returned  occupied  territories  to  its 
citizenry.  Many  times  have  the  people 
of  this  Nation  held  out  a  helping  hand 
to  our  defeated  enemies  to  assist  them 
in  rebuilding  their  countries  and  in  re- 
joining the  community  of  nations. 

After  World  War  n.  this  Nation  broke 
up  the  greatest  armed  force,  the  most 
effective  army,  the  most  powerful  air 
force,  the  greatest  navy,  the  greatest 
amphibious  force  that  the  world  had 
ever  known.  In  addition,  at  that  time, 
the  United  States  alone  possessed  oper- 
ational atomic  weapons  that  gave  it  a 
military  dominance  that  the  world  had 
never  before  seen  and  perhaps  will  never 
see  again.  However,  in  spite  of  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  this  Nation  had  and  the 
unquestionable  ability  we  possessed  at 
that  time  to  impose  our  will  upon  any 
country  of  the  world,  we  systematically 
went  about  the  job  of  reducing  our  de- 
fense forces  to  the  point  that  by  1950  we 
were  virtually  disarmed.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shared  our  atomic  secrets  with 
other  nations  so  that  within  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  we  no  longer  possessed  a 
monopoly  on  atomic  or  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  following  World  War  n 
the  United  States  Uterally  beat  Its  swords 
into  plowshares  and  in  doing  so  should 
have  established  to  the  total  satisfaction 
of  any  objective  observer  that  this  Na- 
tions intentions  are  peaceful  and  that 
we  are  neither  Imperialistic  nor  ambi- 
tious to  impose  our  will  upon  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Therefore,  charges 
that  this  Nation  plans  to  remain  for  ex- 
tended periods  as  a  military  force  in 
either  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  cer- 
tainly caxmot  be  substantiated  either  by 
the  record  of  the  past,  by  the  acts  of  the 


present  administration,  or  by  pronounce- 
ments of  any  administration  leader  or 
by  any  actions  of  this  Government.  Those 
who  look  upon  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  as  anything  but  an  effort  to  help 
another  country  help  itself  are  clearly 
not  willing  to  face  or  accept  the  facts. 

The  truth  is  that  every  act  taken  by 
the  Nixon  administration  is  aimed  at  dis- 
engagement In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  endure,  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  deter  and  not  encourage  this 
country's  future  entrapments  in  other 
Vietnams.  The  action  we  have  taken  in 
Cambodia  is  clearly  intended  to  hasten 
the  date  of  our  disengagement  and  noth- 
ing else. 

Mr.  President,  this  country's  actions 
against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  are 
only  and  totally  a  tactical  maneuver  and 
aimed  at  hastening  the  securing  of  our 
objective.  The  buildup  of  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  there  came  to 
be  recognized  as  a  military  threat  which 
President  Nixon  felt  could  no  longer  be 
ignored.  His  determination  to  acceler- 
ate the  withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
and  the  changed  condition  in  Cambodia 
dictated  a  move  which  from  the  tactical 
military  standpoint  had  long  been  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  our  Cam- 
bodian action  is  now  well  established. 
The  President  in  his  talk  last  night  said 
that  this  action  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  South  Vietnamese  war. 
There  is  no  reason  to  recount  here  the 
military  equipment  and  the  supplies 
which  have  been  destroyed,  or  to  esti- 
mate the  total  damage  done  to  the 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet- 
cong. The  real  question  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  concern  itself  with  is  sim- 
ply this:  What  action  can  we  take  now 
to  further  improve  the  possibility  of 
peace  in  South  Vietnam?  What  can  we 
as  Senators  do  to  hasten  our  disengage- 
ment from  this  long  and  costly  war? 
What  can  Congress  do  to  make  our  po- 
tential enemies  realize  that  this  Nation 
has  both  the  will  and  ability  to  finish 
the  job  that  Its  leaders  feel  needs  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion,  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  though 
well-intended,  falls  short  of  the  mark. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  clearly  im- 
proves the  Church-Cooper  amendment, 
and  I  intend  to  support  it.  However,  even 
with  this  improvement  I  am  not  certain 
at  this  point  that  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  accomplishes  any  worth- 
while purpose.  Regardless  of  what  its 
sponsors  intend  smd  regardless  of  what 
its  supporters  may  claim,  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  is  likely  to  be  looked 
upon,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a 
serious  censure  of  our  Chief  Executive 
and  an  expression  of  no  confidence  in 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed 
F\5rces.  To  adopt  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  would,  in  my  opinion,  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  our  servicemen  who 
have  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam  by 
action  of  this  body  and  supported  there 
with  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
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expressed  desires  of  the  authors  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  the  vehicle  they  have  chosen 
to  accomplish  their  end.  I  feel  rather 
that  the  Senate  would  serve  the  cause 
of  peace  far  better  to  express  confidence 
in  President  Nixon  and  In  this  way  to 
unify  the  country  behind  our  fighting 
forces  and  show  to  our  enemies  that  this 
Nation  is  not  divided  but  rather  that  we 
are  determined  to  finish  the  Job  we  have 
begun.  The  offering  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  has  added  to  the  con- 
fusion and  divisiveness  here  at  home.  Its 
adoption  could  well  create  a  new  crisis, 
both  here  and  on  the  battlefield.  I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  such  a  dangerous  and 
damaging  action. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
have  not  been  present  in  the  Chamber 
to  hear  the  entire  speech  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it  quickly. 

I  would  point  out,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  just  stated, 
that  if  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  they  should  have 
found  reassurance  in  the  remarks  of 
President  Nixon  last  evening. 

I  detected  in  the  statement  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  perhaps  an  effort  by  the 
President  to  extend  at  least  the  tip  of 
the  olive  branch  to  Congress.  It  was  a 
very  conciliatory  message.  The  Presi- 
dent made  clear  that  after  July  1  we 
would  carry  on  very  limited  operations 
in  Cambodia,  not  with  ground  troops,  but 
only  through  air  interdiction  to  protect 
American  forces, 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma;  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is 
an  improvement.  If  the  Byrd  amendment 
could  be  agreed  to,  while  the  President 
might  not  endorse  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  he  might  not  oppose  it. 
The  Byrd  amendment  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  President  would  have  the 
right — as  he  should  have,  and  as  he  does 
have  imder  the  Constitution — to  protect 
American  forces. 

I  would  reiterate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  we  can  question  the 
credibility  or  the  actions  of  President 
Nixon,  when  he  is  the  first  President  to 
deescalate  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  He 
announced  again  last  night  that  an- 
other 50,000  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
by  October  15  of  this  year,  which  in- 
dicates to  me,  as  it  does  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  President  Nixon 
is  on  a  path  for  peace,  that  he  has  a 
plan  for  peace,  and  that  it  Is  working 
notwithstanding  enemy  efforts  to  dis- 
rupt those  plans. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  what  we  need  now  is, 
unity  In  America.  What  we  need  now  is 
probahly  unity  In  this  body.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Che  timing  of  the  so-called  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  is  particularly  appro- 
priate, again  because  President  Nixon 
has  kept  his  faith  with  the  American 
people,  again  because  President  Nixon  is 


de-escalatlng  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  again  because  he  is  Comman- 
der in  Chief  and  has  the  inherent  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces.  To  me,  that  is  the  crux  of 
the  entire  debate  today,  and  has  been 
for  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  and  may  be 
for  some  time  in  the  future.  Does  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  have 
the  right  to  protect  American  forces? 
Does  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  have 
the  right  to  make  peace?  Or  should  those 
functions  be  left  to  Congress — the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House?  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  be  or  should  be. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war. 
We  have  the  power,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  appropriate  money.  We  recog- 
nize that,  in  addition  to  that  power,  the 
President  has  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities and  power. 

Based  on  the  two  personal  visits  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  to  that 
area,  one  in  1965  and  one  in  1969,  he 
clearly  indicated  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  South  Vietnam.  Day  after 
day  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  day  after 
day  across  the  country,  we  are  told  about 
the  corrupt  Government  in  South  Viet- 
nam— many  times  by  those  who  have 
never  visited  South  Vietnam  and  have 
had  no  contact  with  the  Government, 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  setting  the  record  straight  and 
for  giving  his  own  personal  observations, 
based  not  on  hearsay,  but  as  personal 
contact  and  personal  visits. 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  reached  a  new 
plateau  in  this  country.  I  firmly  beUeve 
that  President  Nixon  says  about  disen- 
gaging In  Southeast  Asia.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  support  this  effort  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  certainly  agree  that  the 
Senate  has  a  responsibility  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  get 
into  a  war;  but  after  we  get  into  a  war, 
It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  service  we 
can  render  is  to  help  to  get  us  out  of  It 
I  think  we  do  that  best  by  giving  an  ap- 
pearance and  a  reality  of  unity  and  let- 
ting the  enemy  know  we  are  backing  our 
President  and  will  support  the  President. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate  should 
get  Itself  into  making  tactical  decisions- 
it  has  been  said  that  a  camel  is  a  horse 
designed  by  a  committee— I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  dangerous  than 
having  a  committee  of  100,  or  135,  mak- 
ing day-to-day  tactical  decisions,  in  the 
glare  of  publicity  that  exists,  and  should 
exist,  here,  and  letting  our  enemy  know 
in  advance  what  we  are  planning  to  do, 

I  believe  the  Cambodian  decision  was 
right,  and  I  believe  the  President  had 
the  right  to  protect  our  forces.  I  regret 
that  we  are  giving  our  enemy  and  other 
countries  the  appearance  of  disunity 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator further  yield?  There  Is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  that  one  who  supports 
the  President  wants  to  continue  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  that  he  is  opposed 
to  peace.  Presumably,  on  the  part  of 
some,  one  is  not  for  peace  imless  he  op- 
poses the  President:  He  Is  for  war,  and 
not  for  peace. 


The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
other  Senators,  want  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  want  peace  in  the  Mideast, 
Some  of  us  have  confidence  in  President 
Nixon.  We  know  he  wants  peace.  We  are 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  each  day  to 
conclusion  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
whether  through  Vietnamization  or  we 
hope,  through  negotiations.  It  is  frus- 
trating, when  to  support  a  President,  the 
first  President  to  make  steps  toward 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  be  accused 
of  extending  or  widening  the  war  That 
Is  the  last  thing  the  Senator  from'  Kan- 
sas want5.  That  is  the  last  thing  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  wants,  or  the 
f^^^^  ^'■°°'  ^'•izona,  or  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  or  any  other  Senator 

We  have  every  right  to  support;  our 
w!!!'*!?*-  ^^  P'-esldent  Nixon  had  esca- 
i«^^^  ""^l'  "  President  Nixon  had 
invaded  another  country  to  make  war 
against  that  country,  whatever  the  coun- 
try, then  we  could  question  his  credibU- 
ty,  we  could  question  his  powers;  but  It 
is  clear  that  he  has  charted  a  course  for 
peace,  as  are  those  who  support  him 

th^L^^^°^-  ^  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 

fhJH;  °^,LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
rro'^A^r^°^-^^^^'^^*^««e-tor 

laf^';*,*^^^^'^^-  ^"t-  I  congratu- 
Iti^  u  ?«"»^r  on  Ws  speech  and  the 
hP^«f^.>^^  ""^^^  ^  ^  ^P^h.  I  think 
SLrff  "i^igs  that  need  repeating  in  the 
Senate  day  after  day, 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  powers  of  c2n- 
^«1fnf  -"^  ^  '^^  '"^^^  °'  tactical  de- 
^.^A*'?t'^'°^-  ^  *^e  With  the 
Senator  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 

^w;^'**  °^  *^^^^  membership  up  for  re- 
elect on  every  2  years,  taking  on  the  task 
of  telling  the  Co^^nander  £  cwSf  S^ 
to  use  his  forces.* 

in^i!^  the  Senator  might  agree  that 
?J;  %?';^^°*  situation  we  could  draw 
a  parallel  with  Worid  War  n.  SuppoS 
this  same  amendment  had  been  offered 

tacked  the  enemy  in  Italy  Instead  of  con- 

?elf  lhS''?nTH°  ^"^«  President  Roos^ 
ISL^II'  ^  ^^  °J^''^°''  °f  the  then  96 
Senators,  we  should  not  attack  the  Oer- 

SbS  '"'''■  "°^  ^'^^  ^  ^-cV 

tH^J^^?^^^~'^^  this  has  become 
the  popular  term  for  the  place— we  are 
attacking  the  same  enemy  in  Cambodia 
l^H  1^  ^^""^  ''"^  attacking  in  Vietnam 
aiid  the  same  enemy  that  has  been  at- 
tacking us.  To  take  the  language  of  the 
amendment  that  is  being  o^lr^  u 
would  m  effect  be  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent, You  cannot  fight  this  war  against 
an  enemy  in  another  part  of  the  same 
general  area  of  the  world." 

I  made  a  speech  In  tiie  Senate  the 
other  day— and  I  believe  in  this  verv 
sincerely— that  if  it  is  the  feeling  of  this 
body,  and  if  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  Congress  does  not  have 
enough  power  in  the  running  of  the  war 
or  if  the  President  has  too  much  power 
under  the  Constitution,  then  let  us  cor- 
rect the  condition  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  let  Congress  vote  on  it  and 
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let  the  people  of  the  United  States  vote 
on  it.  If  there  is  sufficient  backing  for 
an  amendment  to  delineate  more  clearly 
the  powers  of  Congress  In  war  or  more 
clearly  confine  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  war,  then  we  will  be  approaching 
the  problem  in  the  proper  way. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  wrong  for  us  to  be 
engaged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  tell- 
ing the  enemy  every  day  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  what  we  intend  to  do,  and 
telling  the  Commander  in  Chief  what  he 
must  do.  I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to  our 
country. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
having  taken  the  position  he  has.  He  has 
been  in  thai  part  of  the  world.  I  wish 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  visit  Southeast  Asia 
sometime  to  find  out  what  it  is  like.  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  educational 
benefit  to  him  and  might  possibly  change 
his  views  somewhat.  I  know  that  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  been 
there,  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  more 
effective  for  the  chairman  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  than 
the  way  it  stands  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  the 
courageous  stand  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  question  he  raised,  as 
to  whether  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  has  too  much  or  too  little  power 
in  the  conduct  of  war.  is  certainly  valid; 
but  to  me,  to  try  to  settle  the  question 
while  we  are  actually  engaged  in  combat 
is  little  short  of  ridiculous. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
a  distinguished  military  career.  I  know  I 
was  in  combat  in  World  War  IT.  I  know 
how  we  would  have  felt  if  Congress  had 
been  passing  judgment  on  whether  we 
should  be  there  while  we  were  there. 
These  men  risk  their  lives  daily,  almost 
every  hour,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  reality. 
It  is  not  theoretical  for  them.  So  while 
we  are  still  in  combat,  to  debate  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  be  there 
or  whether  the  President  has  a  right  to 
make  a  decision  is  certainly  untimely,  to 
say  the  least.  I  think  there  are  more  crit- 
ical terms  that  could  be  applied. 

I  really  feel  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  going  into  these  matters,  after 
we  have  once  become  involved,  has  been 
terribly  demoralizing  to  our  own  troops 
and  helpful  to  our  enemy.  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to  go 
into  them. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  if  I  were  in  com- 
mand of  the  enemy  troops.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  I  would  appreciate 
more  than  what  is  going  on  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  right  now.  I  could  make  my  plans 
down  to  the  last  minute  and  the  last 
second,  and  down  to  the  last  round  of 
ammunition  needed.  If  I  knew  exactly 
what  my  enemy  was  going  to  do. 

I  think  we  have  provided  too  much 
information  already  for  Hanoi,  and  I 
would  hope  we  could  bring  this  discus- 
sion to  a  conclusion  in  the  near  futiu^ 
with  the  tabling  or  removal  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  as  we  consider  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  application  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  South- 
east Asia,  specifically  in  Vietnam,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator,  who  at  that 
time  was  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Oklahoma.  We  spent  several  days  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  think  that  because  of 
that  experience  and  because  of  his  earlier 
experience  in  that  part  of  the  world 
when,  as  a  marine,  he  served  our  country 
In  the  days  of  World  War  II,  he  certainly 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  knowledgeably 
and  objectively  on  the  state  of  conditions 
as  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  the 
world  today.  With  that  sort  of  back- 
ground. I  think  his  words  today  are  par- 
ticularly important  as  he  draws  the  com- 
parisons he  has  drawn  between  Southeast 
Asia — particularly  Vietnam — in  1965  and 
now,  as  he  found  things  just  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  great  many  other 
Americans,  I  had  the  privilege  last  night 
of  hearing  the  President  make  a  progress 
report  on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  noted  that  President  Nixon  reaffirmed 
that  the  timetable  to  withdraw  150.000 
additional  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam will  go  according  to  schedule,  as  will 
the  plan  to  withdraw  all  American  troops 
from  Cambodia  by  June  30.  The  Presi- 
dent advised  that  already  17,000  of  the 
31.000  Americans  who  entered  Cambodia 
to  seize  the  arms,  ammunition,  food,  and 
the  munitions  and  to  clean  out  the  enemy 
sanctuaries,  have  returned  to  Vietnam. 
The  President  further  advised  that  the 
military  objectives  of  the  Cambodian  ac- 
tion have  been  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  further  evidence 
of  President  Nixon's  abUlty  to  establish 
attainable  goals,  to  report  to  the  Nation 
what  the  goals  are,  and  to  see  that  those 
goals  are  accomplished  within  the  period 
of  time  promised. 

Because  the  President  does  keep  his 
word,  there  is  no  credibility  gap  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  President  has 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  evidenced  in 
the  nationwide  polls  which  Indicate 
strong  approval  of  the  wisdom  In  the 
President's  decisions. 

I  recently  si>ent  several  days  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming.  I  foxmd  that  the  state- 
wide support  for  President  Nixon  and  for 
the  Cambodian  decisions  is  quite  strong. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  basic  support 
for  his  action  Is  reflected  nationwide. 

The  President  has  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  and  he 
has  their  support.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  most  appropriate  for  Congress  like- 
wise to  express  Its  confidence  in  the 
President — the  confidence  of  the  people's 
elected  representatives. 

For  Congress  to  do  otherwise  is  to  give 
the  world  a  misleading  picture  of  the 
courage,  the  patriotism,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  my  view,  the  passage  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  of  any 
legislative  proposal  designed  to  discredit, 


In  an  unusual  manner,  the  foreign  policy 
decisions  of  our  President,  decisions  that 
have  proved  successful,  wiU  confuse  for- 
eign nations. 

Such  an  act  would  at  best  astound  our 
allies,  and  we  know  from  experience  that 
any  such  move  will  be  twisted  by  the 
enemy  to  feed  their  propaganda  mill  and 
encourage  the  will  of  their  people  to  pro- 
long the  war,  in  the  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  America  will  be  not  long  in  breaking. 
This  is  part  of  the  thrust  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma's  message  and  has  been 
underscored  in  colloquies  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  8  a.m.  eastern 
daylight  saving  time  today,  the  Saigon 
command  reported  the  capture  of  1 1 .2 14,- 
722  roimds  of  small  arms  ammunition  In 
Cambodia,  plus  substantial  amounts  of 
weaponry,  heavier  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. These  are  military  supplies  that 
will  not  be  used  against  American 
troops,  against  the  troops  of  our  allies, 
or  against  civillEms  In  Indochina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  captured  supplies  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Total  operations 


Number 


24-hour 
change 


Individual  weapons 15,260 

Crew-served  weapons 2,126 

BunKers  structures  destroyed   .  8,387 

Machinegun  rounds 3,339,0<2 

Rifle  rounds 7,875,680 

Total  small  arms 
ammunition  (ma- 
chinegun  and  rifle 

rounds) 11,214,722 

Grenades 39.851 

Mines.       .   4,196 

Miscellaneous  explosives 

(pounds)  (includes  satchel 

charges) 76.600 

Antiaircraft  rounds 137,831 

Mortar  rounds 49.640 

Large  rocket  rounds 1.761 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 26,191 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 22.292 

Rice  (pounds) - 11,146,000 

Man-montlis 245,212 

Vehicles 359 

Boats 40 

Generators 36 

Radios 186 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 50,800 

EnemyKIA 9,179 

POWs  (includes  detainees) 1,919 

US  KIA 253 

ARVN  KIA 569 


•+1 
-fl2 

-(-94 

-1-71,090 

-(-965, 304 


-(-1,036.394 


-(-5,048 
-(-236 


(•) 

-1-5. 13/ 

-(-1,442 

-1-176 

+12 

-(-126 

+66,000 

+1.452 

v> 

(0 


+6 

+4 

+11 


>  Field  adjustment,  8  a.m.,  June  4, 1970. 
'Unchanged. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  observed  last  night  that  he 
had  heard  from  an  American  citizen  who 
had  lost  his  son  in  the  Southeastern 
Asian  theater  of  war,  and  he  stated  that 
had  these  supplies  which  now  have  been 
captured  and  are  firmly  in  American 
control  been  seized  earlier,  as  many  of 
us  would  agree  would  have  been  a  far 
wiser  coiirse  of  action  than  that  which 
we  pursued,  his  son — that  son  who  was 
struck  down  by  an  enemy  bullet — might 
have  been  alive  today. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  some  to  contend 
that  the  seizure  of  these  vast  stores  of 
supplies  and  munitions  really  misses  the 
point,  that  it  is  beside  the  point  in  that 
it  does  not  address  itself  to  the  situation 


in  this  country.  I  remind  all  who  sub- 
scribe to  that  view  that  I  find  little 
validity  in  the  conclusions  they  have 
reached. 

These  rounds  of  ammunition,  these 
guns,  these  mortars — everything  that  has 
been  captured — were  designed  and  would 
have  been  used  for  one  purpose  only — 
that  is,  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Is  so  very  right  when  he  says  that  this 
decision  was  a  wise  one.  It  will  hasten  the 
end  of  the  war,  as  the  President  has  as- 
sured all  of  us  he  Intends  to  do.  It  will 
make  withdrawal  more  orderly  and  will 
hasten  the  day  when  we  can  withdraw  a 
very  substantial  number  of  our  men 
from  Southeast  Asia.  It  will  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  far  better  oppor- 
tunity than  they  otherwise  would  have 
had,  by  giving  them  the  leadtlme  neces- 
sary to  do  two  jobs:  First,  to  perfect  their 
own  government,  so  as  to  better  serve 
their  country  and  their  people;  and  sec- 
ond, to  train  and  equip  their  own  army, 
and  be  prepared,  as  we  withdraw,  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  debate.  I  feel  confident  that  all  of  us 
will  be  better  Informed  and  understand 
the  situation  better  than  we  otherwise 
would  have  if  those  of  us  who  were  not 
able  to  hear  him  speak  today  take  oc- 
casion to  read  his  speech  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  him  for  his  diligence,  for  his 
interest  in  this  problem,  for  his  overrid- 
ing concern  for  what  is  best  for  America, 
and  for  his  dedication  to  the  purposes 
that  underscore  the  commitment  that 
our  country  has  made. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution. I  was  particularly  Impressed  by 
his  report  that  he  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  of  several  days  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  where  he  foimd  that  sup- 
port for  the  President  is  strong  and  is 
apparently  growing. 

I  recently  spent  several  days  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  believe  the 
same  situation  exists  there.  From  what 
I  can  find  out.  It  seems  that  support  of 
the  President  is  strong  and  growing  na- 
tionwide. We  see  this  from  the  polls  as 
well  as  from  expressions  by  many  Im- 
portant groups.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that 
we  sometimes  forget  that  this  is  a  very 
complex  war.  It  has  a  military  side,  cer- 
tainly, and  there  is  no  question  that  we 
are  winning  that  side.  It  has  a  political 
side,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  government,  are 
wlrmlng  the  political  battle.  But  the  bat- 
tle we  seem  to  be  having  trouble  with  is 
the  psychological  one. 

The  reason  we  are  having  trouble  here 
is  that  many  of  our  enemies  seem  to  feel 
that  there  Is  much  more  division  in  the 
country  and  much  more  division  in  this 
body  than  actually  exists.  I  think  that 
if  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  could 
visit  Wyoming  and  find  out  the  unity  and 
support  there  is  for  our  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam,  they  would  quickly  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  in  a  hopeless  situa- 
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tion  and  would  allow  peace  to  reign  in 
that  coimtry,  as  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  mall  on  this  issue 
In  the  past  several  weeks,  as  I  know  each 
of  us  has,  and  I  must  say  that  much  of 
the  mall  we  have  received  has  this  sort 
of  statement:  "Support  the  peace 
amendment"  or  "  Support  the  end  of  the 
war  amendment."  I  thlnl;  that  this  sort  of 
communication  underscores  the  fact  that 
most  people  .  no  write  that  sort  of  mes- 
sage really  do  not  know  specifically  the 
question  that  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  thoughtful  letters  I  have  received 
are  those  that  have  been  written  out,  to 
say,  "I  want  you  to  support  the  end  of 
the  war  amendment"  or  "the  peace 
amendment,"  and  then  gone  on  to  speak 
at  some  limited  length  on  this  issue.  The 
mail  of  this  type  that  I  have  received  in 
my  office  Is  stronger  In  support  of  the 
President  than  those  that  merely  take  a 
position  without  expressing  some  under- 
standing of  the  Southeast  Asia  situation. 

I  am  convinced,  based  upon  my  visit  in 
Wyoming  and  what  I  have  learned  from 
the  mail  I  have  received,  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  coimtry  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  that  were  dem- 
onstrated by  the  President  in  going  into 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
also  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country 
appreciate  and  admire  the  leadership 
President  Nixon  has  shown  In  making 
this  decision,  a  decision  which  many  con- 
sider to  be  somewhat  of  a  political  risk 
to  himself. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  courage  In  presenting 
his  views  here  today  in  such  a  forthright 
maimer.  His  thoughts  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  many 
different  ways,  by  Senators  having  dif- 
ferent views.  But  when  they  come  from  a 
former  Governor  of  a  great  State  and  a 
very  able  and  competent  Senator,  they 
carry  a  special  weight  with  all  of  us.  I 
compliment  him  on  his  very  clear  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  the  Senate  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  momentous  debates  concerning 
basic  Issues  of  American  Government. 
Today  the  Senate  Is  engaged  in  another 
such  debate. 

"This  time  the  subject  is  one  aspect 
of  a  perennial  problem — the  relationship 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  Specifi- 
cally, we  are  examining,  with  proper 
thoroughness,  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's duties  and  powers  in  the  role  of 
Commander  In  Chief.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion concerns  the  amount  of  Independ- 
ence necessary  for  him  to  perform  that 
difficult  role  safely  and  skillfully. 

Obviously,  this  debate  grows  out  of 
the  long  experience  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  Interesting  to  notice  that  many 
of  the  Issues — and  many  of  the  argu- 
ments— recall  the  debate  over  the 
Brlcker  amendment.  This  debate  con- 
sumed much  energy  and  passion  in  the 


early  1950's  and  refiected  two  powerful 
currents  of  American  feeling. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  feel- 
ing of  weariness  stemming  from  the  pro- 
longed sacrifices  of  world  war  fought  on 
two  fronts,  a  world  war  which,  like  the 
First  World  War,  had  not  resulted  in 
lasting  International  harmony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  debate  over  the 
Bricker  amendment  reflected  America's 
frustration  over  a  new  kind  of  war — the 
so-called  limited  war.  This  sort  of  war  is 
exasperating  and  makes  demands  that 
are  especially  hard  for  the  American 
character  to  support.  A  limited  war  de- 
mands patience  and  self-restraint.  It 
demands  taking  the  long  view,  and  ac- 
cepting the  unspectacular  promise  of  fu- 
ture rewards  as  a  substitute  for  spectac- 
ular Instant  glories. 

The  debate  over  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment demonstrated  that  the  disagree- 
able facts  about  international  conflict 
In  the  cold  war  may  generate  pressures 
and  frustrations  that  seek  release  in  ill- 
advised  attacks  on  the  most  visible  and 
exposed  symbol  of  America's  interna- 
tional responsibilities — the  Presidency. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  another  de- 
bate— the  outcome  of  which  will  shape 
the  office  of  the  President  for  many  years. 
We  are  standing  at  a  crucial  pass  in 
American  history.  Therefore  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  of  us  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  specialists.  These  specialists  include 
men  in  academic  life,  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  studying  the  relevant 
questions  of  constitutional  law  and  his- 
tory, and  the  current  dilemmas  of  Inter- 
national affairs. 

I  have  solicited  the  informed  judg- 
ments of  respected  scholars.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  very  gratifying  response.  To- 
day, and  in  the  coming  days,  I  shall  be 
sharing  this  response  with  my  fellow 
Senators. 

Today  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
wise  and  closely  reasoned  letter  I  have 
received  from  three  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  law  from  Yale  University. 
They  are  Profs.  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Ralph 
K.  Winter,  Jr.,  and  Robert  H.  Bork. 

These  men  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  current  problems  experience  that  de- 
rives from  high  scholarship  and  dis- 
tinguished public  service. 

Professor  Rostow  is  at  present  dean  of 
Yale  University  Law  School.  He  has  been 
a  lecturer  at  numerous  universities  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Chicago,  Cam- 
bridge University,  the  Universltj'  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Brandeis  University,  and  Northwestern 
University.  Professor  Rostow  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Coimcll  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  consultant  to  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Law  Institute.  He  has 
published  numerous  books  and  articles. 

Professor  Winter  is  a  senior  fellow  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  as  well  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Separation  of  Powers,  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  In  scholarly 
journals. 

Professor  Bork,  who  has  a  sp)ecial  in- 
terest in  constitutional  law,  has  pub- 
lished works  deaUng  with  public  policy 
and  legal  scholarship. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  this  letter,  which  is  rather 
lengthy.  It  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
situation.  But  I  think  I  should  invite  at- 
tention first  to  the  three  main  things 
they  think  are  absolutely  clear; 

1.  The  President's  actions  In  Vietnam  and 
Camtx)dla  have  in  no  way  usurped  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress. 

2.  The  constitutional  validity  of  congres- 
sional action  limiting  the  President's  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  the  attack  upon  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  seems  highly  dubious. 
Given  the  use  of  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary 
from  which  military  operations  against  Unit- 
ed States  forces  have  been  and  are  under- 
taken and  the  attitude  of  the  present  Cam- 
bodian government,  the  President's  order  to 
clean  out  the  bases  there  was  a  tactical  de- 
cision and.  therefore,  within  his  exclusive 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

3  Congressional  action  ordering  a  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from  Indo- 
china by  a  specified  date  is  a  decision  of 
major  policy  and  does  not,  therefore,  nec- 
essarily Intrude  upon  the  President's  exclu- 
sive power  as  Commander-in-Chief.  It  does, 
however,  limit  his  power  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  a  subject  for  which  he  is  Im- 
portantly, though  not  exclusively,  responsi- 
ble. Quit*  apart  from  the  wisdom  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  under  consideration,  sensi- 
tivity to  a  proper  allocation  of  constitutional 
responsibilities  suggests  that  Congress  should 
be  cautious  about  imposing  precise  restraints 
on.  In  contrast  to  giving  general  guidance  to. 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  proper  occasion  for  the  proposed 
Intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  important  letter  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  its  analy- 
sis to  the  reading  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Smate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  Aixott:  The  proposals  now 
before  Congress  to  limit  the  President's  dis- 
cretion In  using  American  troops  against  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  and  to  force  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam by  a  specified  date  raise  constitutional 
Issues  of  the  first  order.  At  stake  is  the  con- 
stitutional allocation  of  powers  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  an  Issue 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  Justify  discussion 
independent  of  the  debate  over  the  wisdom 
of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

Our  conclusion.  In  brief.  Is  that  congres- 
sional action  of  this  kind  would  weaken  the 
President  and  the  presidency  as  the  voice  of 
the  nation  In  International  p>olltlcs.  reduce 
the  credibility  of  our  diplomacy,  and  there- 
fore Increase  the  risk  of  future  conflict. 

We  have  been  treated  in  recent  weeks  to 
rhetoric  in  support  of  these  proposals  before 
Congress  ranging  from  assertions  that  the 
President  has  "usurped"  Congress's  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  to  milder  and  more  ob- 
scure claims  that  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
reassert  Its  power  although  no  tLSsertlon  Is 
made  that  the  President  has  acted  uncon- 
stitutionally. These  are  matters  worth  re- 
sponding to,  for  It  Is  Important  that  pwUtlcal 
or  prudential  Judgments  about  our  Vietnam 
policies  should  not  warp  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  set  precedents  bearing  the  seeds 
of  internal  conflict  for  the  future. 

We  think  the  foUowlng  constitutional 
propositions  are  clear: 

1.  The  President's  actions  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  have  In  no  way  usurped  the  con- 
stitutional pwwers  of  Congress. 


a.  The  constitutional  validity  of  congres- 
sional action  limiting  the  President's  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  the  attack  upon  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  seems  highly  dubi- 
ous. Given  the  use  of  Cambodia  as  a  sanc- 
tuary from  which  military  operations  against 
United  States  forces  have  been  and  are  un- 
dertaken and  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Cambodian  government,  the  President's  order 
to  clean  out  the  bases  there  was  a  tactical 
decision  and,  therefore,  within  his  exclusive 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

3.  Congressional  action  ordering  a  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from  Indo- 
china by  a  specified  date  Is  a  decision  of 
major  policy  and  does  not.  therefore,  nec- 
essarily intrude  upon  the  President's  exclu- 
sive power  as  Commander-in-Chief.  It  does, 
however,  limit  his  power  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  a  subject  for  which  he  is  Im- 
portantly, though  not  exclusively,  responsi- 
ble. Quite  apart  from  the  wisdom  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  under  consideration,  sen- 
sitivity to  a  proper  allocation  of  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  suggests  that  Congress 
should  be  cautious  about  Imposing  precise 
restraints  on.  In  contrast  to  giving  general 
guidance  to,  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  does  not  seem  to  us  a  proper  occasion 
for  the  proposed  Intervention. 

We  win  state  briefly  our  reasons  for  these 
conclusions: 

1.  The  President  has  acted  vHthin  his  con- 
stitutional powers  both  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Cambodia. 

There  are  no  Judicial  decisions  settling  the 
points  to  be  discussed,  nor.  In  the  light  of 
the  magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the  In- 
terests Involved,  Is  it  likely  that  any  judicial 
decision  can  ever  "settle"  them.  A  useful 
frame  for  analysis,  however.  Is  provided  by 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson's  concurring  opin- 
ion In  the  Steel  Seizure  Case,  Youngstown 
Sheet  tc  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579. 
1952.  Justice  Jackson  said,  "Presidential  pow- 
ers are  not  flxed  but  fluctuate,  depending 
upon  their  disjunction  or  conjunction  with 
those  of  Congress."  (Id.  at  635.)  And  he  dis- 
cerned three  groupings  or  levels  of  power. 

"1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to 
an  express  or  Implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  Is  at  Its  maximum,  for 
It  Includes  all  that  he  possesses  In  his  own 
right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  delegate." 

"2.  When  the  President  acts  In  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own  In- 
dependent powers,  but  there  Is  a  zone  of 
twilight  in  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  In  which  Its  distri- 
bution Is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congressional 
Inertia,  indifference  or  quiescence  may  some- 
times, at  least  as  a  practical  matter,  enable. 
If  not  Invite,  measures  on  Independent  presi- 
dential responsibility."  .  .  .  "In  this  area, 
any  actual  test  of  power  Is  likely  to  depend 
on  the  Imperatives  of  events  and  contem- 
porary imponderables  rather  than  abstract 
theories  of  law." 

"3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  in- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  Implied 
win  of  Congress,  his  power  Is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb,  for  then  he  can  rely  only  uj)on  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional jxjwers  of  Congrees  over  the  matter." 

Justice  Jackson  concluded  that  President 
Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  Industry  fell 
within  the  third  category,  where  presidential 
power  la  at  Its  minimum,  because  Congress 
had  not  left  the  seizure  of  private  property 
an  open  subject  but  had  covered  It  by  three 
statutory  policies  that  were  Inconsistent  with 
the  President's  action. 

President  Nixon's  actions  In  Vietnam  and 
In  Cambodia  clearly  fall  within  the  flrst  of 
Justice  Jackson's  three  categories.  Presiden- 
tial power  arises  both  from  his  Inherent 
power  to  lead  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  Includes  his  power  to  protect 
American  security  Interests  abroad,  and  from 
his   power    as    Commander-in-Chief.    These 


two  powers  coalesce  here,  for  the  President 
finds  himself  with  American  troops  whoee 
safety  must  be  protected  and  also  with  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  world  affairs  that  require, 
when  attacked,  the  exertion  of  defensive 
force. 

Historic  practice  coupled  with  the  Con- 
stitution's text  makes  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's role  as  Chief  Executive  Includes  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  this  area  his  powers  greatly 
exceed  his  powers  In  domestic  affairs.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  First,  presidential  re- 
sponsibility arises  from  Uie  need  for  secrecy 
and  his  superior  access  to  Information. 
Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  Institutional 
structure:  the  executive  branch  Is  structured 
to  make  managerial  decisions  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  while  a  deliberative  brunch  is  not. 
The  pressing  question,  repeated  for  official 
purposes  an  Inflnlte  nimiber  of  timee  a  year, 
"What  is  American  poUcy  with  regard  to  .  . .?" 
cannot  await  lu  each  case  a  legislative  an- 
swer. At  least.  It  cannot  In  a  government 
that  hopes  to  endure.  Quite  aside  from  the 
constitutional  allocation  to  the  President  ot 
primacy  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
then,  the  differing  natures  of  the  branches 
of  government  make  such  primacy  inevitable. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  F>resldent'8 
power  over  foreign  pwlicy  Includes  the  power 
to  conduct  armed  conflicts  abroad,  even  when 
Congress  has  not  declared  war.  Congressional 
power  "to  declare  war,"  contained  in  Article 
I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution,  doee  not, 
even  semantlcally,  exclude  armed  hostilities 
without  such  a  formal  declaration.  Histori- 
cally, of  course,  the  matter  Is  absolutely 
clear. 

It  is  said  that  American  Presidents  have 
exercised  that  power  at  least  130  times  in  our 
past,  ranging  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic  to  more  recent  uses  of  armed  force 
in  Korea  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
is  not  to  mention  the  use  of  armed  forces 
in  ways  which  might  have,  but  fortunately 
did  not,  lead  to  actual  hostilities.  President 
Kennedy's  military  reaction  to  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  surely 
would  not  have  become  unconstitutional  If 
hostile  action  had  occurred. 

This  historical  usage  cannot  be  said  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  framers  clearly  understood 
that  the  President  could  commit  American 
troops  to  battle  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  primary  occasion  they  envisaged 
was  sudden  attack,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  framera  Intended  to  freeze  their 
principle  to  that  single  example.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Republic  from  Its  earliest  days 
demonstrates  that  this  was  not  the  sole 
example.  In  the  world  of  the  20th  century, 
particularly  the  world  as  It  has  evolved  since 
World  War  n,  the  reasons  for  the  presi- 
dential power  to  conduct  armed  hostilities 
without  formal  declaration  of  war  apply  to 
many  situations  other  than  direct  invasion 
of  American  soil.  Indeed,  the  classic  case  in 
modern  times  in  which  a  declaration  of  war 
is  not  only  vmnecessary  but  might  be  highly 
Imprudent  Is  In  the  support  of  a  friendly 
government  against  a  foreign-supported 
guerrilla  movement.  A  declaration  of  war  In 
such  a  case  would  likely  escalate  a  limited 
war  and  complicate.  If  not  terminate,  our 
relations  with  states  friendly  to  the  guerrillas. 
Similarly,  It  was  certainly  wise  of  Congress 
to  conduct  the  Korean  war  without  formally 
declaring  war  against  North  Korea  or  China. 
Congress  may,  as  it  has  since  President  John 
Adam's  time,  authorize  hostilities  undier 
legal  circumstances  that  do  not  amount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  In  the  full  sense  of  Inter- 
national law. 

There  Is  no  need  to  labor  the  point.  It  Is 
clear  from  the  fair  Implications  of  the  text 
of  the  Constitution,  from  long-settled  his- 
torical practice,  and  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  that  the  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  right  to  commit  Ameri- 
can troops  to  armed  conflict  In  defense  of 
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the  United  States'  Interests  abroad  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

The  President's  conduct  of  the  host.litles 
In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Cambodian  border 
sanctuaries,  however,  does  not  re::'  up"n 
his  Inherent  powers  alone.  His  ac'loa  falls 
within  Justice  Jackson's  first  category,  where 
presidential  power  Is  at  Its  greatest,  because 
he  has  acted  pursuant  to  both  an  express 
and  an  Implied  authorization  of  Congress 
Certainly  Congress'  continued  appropriatlor.s 
for  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  constitute  au- 
thorizations, and  beyond  this  Is  the  authori- 
zation provided  by  both  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  more  express 
approval  and  authorization  of  the  President's 
actions  Congress  could  give,  short  of  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  than  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  The 
authors  of  the  brief  entitled  "Indochina:  The 
Constitutional  Crises."  (hereinafter  "Indo- 
china Brief ") ,  submitted  by  a  group  of 
lawyers  and  law  professors,  have  attempted 
to  dispose  of  these  documents  by  arguments 
that  do  not  persuade.  Of  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
for  Instance,  they  state  that  "It  Is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  United  States  was 
obligated  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam."  Without 
entering  into  a  debate  whether  the  United 
States  was  "obligated,"  it  seems  clear,  at 
a  minimum,  that  the  President  was  "au- 
thorized" to  do  so.  The  authors  go  on  to 
argue  that  "the  SEATO  Agreement  cannot 
help  answer  the  constitutional  questions, 
because  It  specifically  states  that  action  by 
a  signatory  in  response  to  an  attack  on 
another  signatory  or  a  'protocol  country'  Is 
to  be  made  only  after  a  decision  made  ac- 
cording to  the  "conBtltutlonal  processes'  of 
the  signatory."  That  is  a  very  curious  argu- 
ment. Presumably  the  authors  do  not  mean 
that  the  only  "constitutional  process'  Is  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  since  their  own 
brief  concedes  that  the  President  may  con- 
stitutionally engage  In  hostilities  without 
such  declaration.  The  SEATO  Treaty  does, 
therefore,  help  answer  the  constitutional 
question,  because  it  Is,  at  the  very  least, 
an  authorization  for  the  President,  who  has 
the  power  to  conduct  hostilities,  to  make  the 
decision  whether  to  respond  to  aggression 
against  a  "protocol  cotmtry." 

The  authors  of  the  brief  do  not  deny  that 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  "gave  the 
President  broad  discretion  to  respond  to  'ag- 
gression' In  Southeast  Asia."  They  merely 
claim  that  It  Is  not  a  valid  basis  for  continued 
Congressional  approval  because  It  was  passed 
with  great  speed  and  In  the  heat  of  emotion 
and  because  there  were  then  few  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  and  no  separate  American 
ground  combat  force";.  In  a  word,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  does  not  bind  Congress  for- 
ever but  It  does  authorize  President  Nixon's 
actions.  One  cannot  disagree  with  that. 

It  Is  absolutely  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
actions  of  President  Nixon  have  been  well 
within  his  constitutional  authority.  We  think 
this  conclusion  would  hold  even  without 
express  congressional  authorization  because 
of  the  P>resldent's  great  and  essential  powers 
as  the  executive  primarily  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  various  manifestations 
of  congressional  approval  and  authorization 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

Even  the  Indochina  Brief  urging  congres- 
sional limitation  of  President  Nixon's  powers, 
admits,  "It  cannot  be  said  that  the  recent 
actions  by  the  executive  in  Cambodia  or  the 
earlier  actions  in  both  Vietnam  and  Laos 
are  clearly  contrary  to  the  Constitution." 
(Emphasis  In  the  original.)  However,  that 
brief  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  acts,  taken  together,  has  nearly 
stripped  Congress  of  Its  war  power.  There  Is 
a  logical  blattis  in  that  reasoning.  The  Presi- 
dent has  acted  constitutionally,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  but  he  has  acted  constitutionally 


so  many  times  that  Congress  has  nearly  lost 
Its  war  power.  The  force  of  that  reasoning  Is 
not  at  once  apparent.  The  authors  of  the  In- 
dochina Brief  seem  to  assert  that  Congress 
can  "save"  Its  war  power  only  by  declaring 
war  or  curtailing  the  President's  options.  But 
what  of  cases  in  which  Congress  has  no  desire 
to  do  either?  Ttie  truth,  of  course.  Is  that 
Congress  in  no  way  forfeits  Its  war  power  by 
supporting  presidential  actions  without 
declaring  war. 

2.  A  corigressional  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  order  attacks  upon  the 
enemy's  Cambodian  sanctuaries  seems  of 
very  dubious  constitutional  validity  because 
it  invades  his  exclusive  powers  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  has 
the  ultimate  authority  to  order  an  end  to 
armed  conflict  involving  the  use  of  American 
troopks.  But  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt 
that  when  armed  conflict  is  under  way  the 
President  and  not  the  Congress  has  exclusive 
constitutional  authority  to  make  strategic 
and  tactical  decisions.  That  Is  Inherent  in 
his  role  as  "Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States." 

Whether  or  not  a  particular  action  Is  to  be 
classified  as  tactical  must  necessarily  remain 
a  matter  of  degree.  A  decision  to  Launch  an 
attack  upon  a  major  hostile  power  that 
meant  the  beginning  of  total  war  could  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  called  tac- 
tical and  hence  completely  within  the 
I»resldent's  power  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
But  that  Is  not  even  remotely  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  attack  upon  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries.  The  President  did  not 
launch  such  an  attack  when  Cambodia  was 
under  the  control  of  a  goverrmient  that  co- 
operated with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcoug  and  that  would  have  resented 
and  resisted  an  American  drive  against  the 
sanctuaries.  The  government  of  Cambodia 
does  not  now  resent  or  resist  the  American 
attempt  to  clean  out  these  enemy  bases. 

On  the  contrary,  that  government  wel- 
comes this  action.  Tliere  are  not,  therefore, 
the  political  Implications  that  would  have 
attended  such  operations  earlier.  The  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  were  already  part  of  the 
war  zone,  and  the  attack  upon  them  has  In 
no  important  sense  "enlarged  the  war."  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  decision  to  at- 
tack these  enemy  bases  for  military  action 
within  South  Vietnam  Is  closely  analogous 
to  decisions  about  which  enemy  strongpolnts 
within  South  Vietnam  are  to  be  attacked 
and  which  bypassed.  Particularized  congres- 
sional directives  to  the  President  In  such 
matters  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  Inter- 
ference with  the  Oommander-ln-Chlef's  pre- 
rogatives. 

3.  A  congressional  order  that  all  American 
troojjs  be  removed  from  Southeast  Asia  by 
a  specifled  date  requires  a  careful  balancing 
of  presidential  and  congressional  powers. 
The  circumstances  that  would  Justify  such 
an  order  do  not  appear  to  exist. 

Congress's  war  power  certainly  gives  It  the 
authority  to  end  armed  conflicts  of  which 
it  disapproves.  We  are  not  faced  here,  how- 
ever, with  a  situation  in  which  the  President 
wishes  to  pursue  a  war  Indeflnltely  and 
Congress  wishes  to  terminate  It.  We  are  faced 
rather  with  a  situation  In  which  the  F»re6l- 
dent,  through  his  speech  of  November  3, 
1969,  and  otherwise,  has  stated  his  deter- 
mination to  end  American  involvement  In 
a  conflict  as  rapidly  as  com.petlng  consid- 
erations, which  he  believes  Impcwtant  to 
American  Interests,  permit.  The  proposal  be- 
fore Congress,  therefore,  Is  not  one  of  revers- 
ing presidential  policy  but  one  of  drastically 
limiting  the  President's  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility m  carrying  out  that  policy.  It  raises, 
therefore,  serious  problems  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  concurrent  presidential  and  con- 
gressional powers  under  the  Constitution. 

First,  the  President  finds  himself  with 
American  troops  engaged  In  active  combat 


In  South  Vietnam.  The  safety  of  those  troops 
Is  a  matter  at  the  core  of  his  power  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  is  essential  that  any 
congressional  directive  to  break  off  hostilities 
not  Interfere  in  any  way  vrtth  the  President's 
ability  to  safeguard  American  armed  forces. 
Congress  obviously  Intends  no  such  Interfer- 
ence but  the  setting  of  a  firm  date  for  with- 
drawal raises  at  least  the  possibility  of  such 
a  conflict. 

More  Important,  the  decision  to  order  by 
legislation  a  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia 
by  a  specifled  date  does  bring  Into  conflict 
Congress's  power  over  war  and  the  Presi- 
dent's primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  criteria  by  whi<A  that 
conflict  should  be  adjusted  in  ftarttcular 
oases  are  constitutional  criteria.  What  do 
those  criteria  suggest  about  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  roles  here? 

We  have  rehearsed  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  President's  primacy  In  foreign  affairs. 
Added  to  factors  such  as  the  President's  su- 
perior access  to  information,  the  need  for 
secrecy,  the  need  for  quick,  flrm  decisions 
and  responses,  there  Is  the  necessity  that  the 
President's  commitments  be  credible  both 
to  allies  and  to  p>otentlal  opponents.  A  Presi- 
dent undercut  by  Congress  In  Southeast 
Asia  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 
forceful  or  credible  policy  In  the  Middle 
East  or  anywhere  else  We  have  seen  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  the  dangers  to  world 
peace  when  a  President's  determination  and 
power  to  respond  are  underestimated  by 
other  nations. 

The  threat  to  the  President's  vital  foreign 
policy  role  would  be  small  or  non-existent 
were  Congress  to  express  Its  desire,  by  reso- 
lution or  otherwise,  that  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict be  ended  and  that  American  troops  be 
withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  competing  consid- 
erations permit.  Such  a  declaration  would  be 
in  line  with  the  President's  announced  policy 
and  would  focus  political  responsibility  for 
carrying  It  out  even  more  clearly  upon  the 
President.  The  situation  might  also  be  dif- 
ferent if  Congress  were  prepared  to  say  that 
there  are  no  American  Interests  at  stake  In 
Southeast  Asia.  But  the  danger  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  role  is  clear  If  C<Higress 
admits  the  situation  requires  a  balancing  of 
considerations  and  nevertheless  gives  the 
President  a  speclflc  date  by  which  he  must, 
regardless,  remove  all  troops  from  Vietnam. 
Such  an  order  must  inevitably  weaken  his 
position  In  foreign  affairs  severely.  A  proper 
resi>ect  for  constitutional  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities would  seem  to  dictate  that  such  an 
extraordinary  directive  be  Issued  by  Congress 
only  when  It  has  strong  reason  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  a  President  in  carrying  out  his 
annotinced  policy  or  when  it  has  strong  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  President's  judgment  and 
determination.  In  such  exceptional  cases  the 
cost  of  damaging  the  President's  constitu- 
tional role  may  seem  the  lesser  evil.  There 
seems  to  us,  however,  no  basis  for  any  such 
Judgment  by  Congress,  and  we  conclude  that 
legislation  ordering  the  President  to  withdraw 
troojjs  by  a  specifled  date  would  unjustifiably 
undermine  his  constitutional  authority,  as 
well  as  that  of  future  presidents. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EUGXNE   V.    ROSTOW, 

Sterling  Professor  of  Law,   Yale   Uni- 
versity. 

Ralph  K.  Wintbr,  Jr.. 
Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University. 

Robert  H.  Bork. 
Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  I  rise  to  join  in  the  discussion 
of  the  pending  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  of  1970.  I  t.hir^ic 
we  all  agree  that  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant subject  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Thus,  most  careful 
deliberation  of  the  amendment  itself  and 
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amendments    to    the    amendment    are 
clearly  in  ordtr. 

Current  interest  in  this  amendment,  of 
course,  was  generated  by  the  operations 
in  Cambodia  as  announced  by  President 
Nixon  in  a  speech  to  the  Nation  on 
April  30.  The  President  made  clecir  at 
that  time  that  the  allied  operation,  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  a  greater  number 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  than  Ameri- 
can troops,  was  an  operation  strictly  lim- 
ited both  in  scope  and  objective.  The 
President  was  emphatic  on  April  30  in  his 
statement  that  the  Cambodism  operation 
was  not  m  response  to  a  request  for  mas- 
sive militarj'  aid  from  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Phnompenh  but  had  the  en- 
tirely limited  objective  of  disrupting  a 
series  of  sanctuaries  which  had  been  used 
with  impunity  by  the  Vietcong  and  regu- 
lar troops  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
for  over  5  years. 

A  few  days  later,  the  President  volun- 
tarily established  geographical  and  tem- 
poral limitations  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Cambodian  undertaking.  American 
troops  were  to  proceed  into  Cambodian 
territorj'  no  further  than  35  kilometers 
and  they  were  all  to  be  out  by  July  1  of 
this  year. 

The  President  went  on  to  indicate,  in 
his  press  conference  of  May  8,  that  all 
American  air  and  logistical  support 
would  come  out  of  Cambodia  at  the  same 
time,  no  later  than  June  30. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
about  the  national  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  on  April  30.  and  to  his 
press  conference  on  May  8.  was  the  emo- 
tional criticism  of  his  stated  intentions. 
Many  people,  especially  in  the  academic 
community,  in  the  national  news  media, 
and  in  the  Congress,  apparently,  simply 
refused  to  beUeve  what  the  President 
had  said. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  asked  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  who  came  to 
my  ofiBce  to  discuss  these  issues  and  these 
developments,  whether  they  believed  that 
American  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
from  Cambodia  by  July  1. 

To  my  astonishment,  almost  Invari- 
ably, they  replied  that  they  did  not. 
Almost  invariably,  they  replied  that  they 
did  not  believe  the  representations  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  some  occasions.  I  have  asked  on 
what  basis  they  asserted  this  disbelief 
that  the  previous  representations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  not  been  kept,  or  kept 
only  partially,  which  gave  them  enough 
of  an  intellectual  basis  for  thinking  that 
this  representation  was  untrue  or  would 
not  be  kept. 

I  asked  why  they  did  not  believe  the 
explicit  statements  of  fact  or  intention 
that  were  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  found,  on  almost  all  occasions,  that 
their  skepticism  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  representations  of  the  President  was 
far  more  emotional  than  it  was  rational. 
They  answered  that  the  Government 
has  been  less  than  candid  in  the  past, 
and.  more  often  than  not,  they  referred 
to  the  past  as  extending  beyond  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969. 

Therefore,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
the  new  President  taking  office  at  that 


time  and  the  administration  over  which 
he  presided  cannot  be  believed,  either. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  situation  which  I  found,  not  once, 
but  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  with 
different  groups  who  visited  my  office 
expressing  concern  over  the  American 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  Cam- 
bodia in  particular,  is  strictly  illogical. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  depth  of 
feeling  that  the  critics  of  the  President 
exhibit  about  him  personally,  and  about 
his  policies  in  Indochina,  I  do  question 
the  objectivity  and  the  fairness  with 
which  they  approach  these  complex  and 
difficult  public  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  on  occasion,  put 
this  question  to  more  than  one  group; 
Assiune  for  the  moment  that  July  1, 
1970,  has  come  and  gone  and  that 
American  involvement  in  Cambodia  has 
ended;  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  in 
the  fall  of  1970,  further,  that  additional 
troop  withdrawals  from  Southeast  Asia 
are  accomplished,  and  that  by  the  spring 
of  1971  an  additional  150,000  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia,  as  the 
President  has  promised  to  do;  assume, 
for  the  moment,  that,  as  time  goes  by, 
say  in  the  fall  of  1971,  substantially 
greater  numbers  of  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  Southeast  Asia  to  the  point  that 
there  are  \lrtually  no  American  com- 
bat troops  remaining  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  that  there  is  only  a  residual  core  of 
support  troops;  and  assume,  further, 
that  tlie  President  has  indicated  pre- 
viously, as  long  ago  as  1970,  that  he  in- 
tended regularly  and  methodically  to 
reduce  those  numbers;  but  assume  most 
of  all  that,  during  his  campaign  in  1968, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as- 
sured and  then  reiterated  that  he  In- 
tended to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  do  so — as  you  as- 
sume all  those  things,  for  the  sake  of 
argiunent,  and  assuming  them  to  be 
true,  would  you  still  protest  this  action, 
and  would  you  feel  the  disenchantment 
that  you  apparently  do  with  the  judg- 
ment and  the  policies  of  the  President 
and  his  administration? 

Mr.  President,  msuiy  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  are  lawyers.  They  recognize 
that  this  question  which  I  put  has  more 
than  rhetorical  but  rather  a  valid  and 
historical  basis  for  placing  a  hjTwtheti- 
cal  proposition. 

Assuming  certain  hypothesis  as  being 
true,  then  what  would  your  answer  be? 
I  think  that  most  Senators  would 
recognize  the  form  of  the  question  I  have 
just  outlined  as  being  a  valid  basis  for 
judging  an  ultimate  conclusion  that  is 
based  on  an  intellectual  as  distinguished 
from  an  emotional  basis  as  one  examines 
a  given  issue. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  then,  that  most 
of  the  groups  to  whom  I  put  this  hypo- 
thetical question  refused  to  answer. 

Sometimes,  on  occasion,  some  of  them 
would  answer  that,  of  course,  if  that  were 
the  case,  they  would  not  be  exercised 
about  the  situation  and  that,  of  course, 
not  only  would  they  not  question  the 
vaUdity  of  the  judgment  made  by  the 
President  and  his  administration,  but 
they  would  commend  him  for  having 
done  what  should  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago;  namely,  to  disen- 
gage American  combat  troops  from  war 


in  Indochina,  but  that,  after  all,  was 
more  often  than  not  the  case.  "We  do 
not  believe  that"  or,  "We  refuse  to  assume 
that"  or,  "We  think  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  it  would  occur,"  they  reply 
to  these  assumptions  that  I  have  asked 
them  to  make. 

To  those  who  listened  to  the  assump- 
tion I  have  just  outlined,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  many  of  them  have  not  only 
transpired  but  have  been  fulfilled. 

They  will  also  recognize,  I  believe,  that 
none  has  been  transgressed,  that  none  of 
the  hypotheses  I  asked  them  to  accept 
in  this  situation,  in  this  hypothetical 
question,  has  been  unfulfilled. 

We  recognize  further  that  some  of 
them  are  yet  to  be  fulfiUed.  And  it  is  the 
purest  speculation  on  my  part,  but  of  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  most  general  and  the  broadest 
and  meaningful  one  was,  I  shall  end  the 
war,"  a  representation  and  a  commit- 
ment made  by  the  President  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1968  and 
reiterated  as  late  as  last  night  in  his  very 
splendid,  frank,  and  candid  address  to 
the  Nation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am 
stunned  that  people  will  not  accept  these 
hypotheses,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  already  been  fulfilled.  And  I 
am  shocked  that  they  will  not  believe 
the  representations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  his  future  intentions  and 
commitments. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has,  the  majority  of  the  time,  a 
track  record  for  candor  and  honesty  In 
his  representations  with  respect  to 
Southeast  Asia  that  is  so  good  that  he 
richly  imdeserves  to  be  disbelieved  in 
these  representations. 

I  believe  then  that  there  is  ample  and 
abundant  reason  to  think  that  the  shrill 
criticisms  of  the  President's  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  his  determination  to 
deprive,  not  Cambodians,  but  North  Viet- 
namese invaders,  of  their  privileged 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia  and  of  their  right 
to  strike  with  impunity  the  American 
forces,  I  believe  that  the  criticism  of 
these  policies  would  be  less  shrill  if  it 
were  not  for  some  other  factors  that 
the  critics  have  not  yet  examined. 

I  wonder,  then,  in  the  interest  of  pure, 
sweet  reason  and  impartial  judgment  if 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  many  stu- 
dents, academicians,  and  others  whose 
motives  I  do  not  doubt,  have  succumbed 
to  the  unscholarly  and  unintellectual  de- 
vices of  basing  their  response  and  eval- 
uation on  the  basis  of  prejudice  and 
emotion  outside  of  the  range  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  supplied  by  the  hy- 
potheses themselves. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  reaction 
to  Cambodia  by  so  many,  especially  in 
the  academic  community,  is  a  remark- 
able situation,  indeed,  because  not  only 
must  the  academic  community  be  free  of 
turmoil  in  terms  of  partisan  conflict,  if 
it  Is  to  act  in  the  university  tradition, 
but  it  must  also  be  the  bastion  of  intel- 
ligence and  civilization  that  requires  peo- 
ple to  move  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  react — as  one  person  sug- 
gested that  many  do — to  the  President 
as  if  he  were  running  against  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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Some  have  said,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  wrong,  that  there  is  a  core  or 
group  of  people  in  the  United  States  that 
simply  do  not  like  the  President  and 
have  not  since  he  defeated  Helen  Gaha- 
gan Douglas.  And  nothing  will  change 
their  minds. 

That  may  be  true.  If  it  Is,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate. But  it  is  understandable. 

His  decisions  have  to  do  entirely  with 
deciding  the  best  course  for  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  terminating  hostilities 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  providing  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  universal  belief  of  most  Con- 
gressmen and  of  most  people  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  we  take  a  look 
at  the  speech  the  President  delivered  to 
the  Nation  last  night.  I  have  already 
said,  and  I  reiterate,  that  I  thought  it 
was  an  excellent  speech.  It  was  direct. 
It  was  factual  and  temperate.  It  was  firm 
and  fair. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
honesty  and  candor  exhibited  by  the 
President  during  the  course  of  his  speech. 
He  addressed  himself  squarely  to  all  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  bothering  his 
critics.  And  If  his  critics  choose  not  to 
believe  him,  that  is  their  responsibility. 

The  President  made  an  Interim  report 
to  the  Nation,  not  coming  before  us  with 
a  great  spectacular  pronouncement,  but 
rather  with  another  one  in  a  long  Ust 
of  representations  to  the  public,  pledges 
of  good  faith,  pledges  of  action  to  be 
taken  to  disengage  us  from  our  course 
of  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  speclfilc 
action  at  a  specific  time.  There  were  two 
in  number  that  were  especially  Impres- 
sive. 

The  first  was  to  make  good  on  the  first 
Installment  of  the  commitment  to  re- 
move an  additional  150,000  American 
troops  from  Cambodia  in  October  1970, 
which  I  am  certain — as  I  beUeve  virtually 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  certain — he 
will  perform  and  make  good  on. 

The  second  and  the  broadest  one  was 
a  reiteration  before  the  Nation,  before 
the  people  of  this  country,  of  the  promise 
and  the  commitment  or  covenant  he  un- 
dertook during  his  campaign  In  1968 — 
"I  will  end  the  war." 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  Nation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  operations  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  must  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  track  record  that  the  President 
has  already  earned  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  recent  representations  he  has  made 
of  his  intentions  to  continue  on  that 
course. 

Once  again  nothing — I  say  again,  ab- 
solutely nothing — in  the  representations 
of  the  President  in  this  respect  has 
earned  him  the  disbelief  of  certain  peo- 
ple in  this  country  with  respect  to  those 
representations. 

Mr.  President,  this  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  is  the  only  Pres- 
ident of  the  four  who  have  been  Involved 
in  this  durable  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  has  been  so  direct  and  honest  with 
the  American  people  about  the  policy  it- 
self In  terms  of  an  open  Presidency.  In 
terms  of  the  participation  of  the  public 
in  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  There  is  no  doubt  that 


there  has  been  more  candor,  there  has 
been  more  discussion,  more  public  re- 
porting to  the  Nation  by  the  President 
himself,  and  more  Information  dissemi- 
nated to  the  press  In  tills  Nation  than  by 
any  other  President  in  any  other  con- 
flict In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Everything  he  has  said  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Indochina  has  proven  to  be  ac- 
curate. Every  promise  he  has  made  to 
the  American  people  has  been  kept.  Every 
goal  has  been  met. 

Each  of  his  announced  troop  with- 
drawals has  been  accomplished  on  sched- 
ule or  ahead  of  schedule. 

Each  of  the  President's  objectives  has 
been  achieved  with  the  exception  of  the 
greatest  goal  of  all,  which  Is  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  a  goal  which  he  vigorously 
reaffirmed  last  night  by  saying  that 
"peace  is  the  goal  that  this  Government 
will  puisue  until  the  day  we  reach  it." 

This  President  has  been  direct  and 
honest  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  under  tremendous  pressure  from 
a  vocal  minority  of  the  United  States 
and  from  most  of  the  national  news 
media  who  challenge  the  policies  that 
he  has  found  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  all 
the  people. 

He  has  steadfastly  resisted  such  pres- 
sure and  continued  to  persevere  In  the 
path  he  has  mapped  out  toward  a  peace 
that  will  reassure  our  other  treaty  part- 
ners that  there  wUl  be  no  need  for  any 
later  U.S.  involvement  in  Asia  or  South- 
east Asia. 

If  the  President  had  failed  to  pursue 
the  policies  he  believed  in,  if  he  had 
given  in  to  the  persistent  and  articulate 
pressures  of  his  many  critics,  he  would 
have  violated  his  personal  Integrity  and 
taken  a  coiu'se  that  he  beheved  was  not 
the  correct  course  in  the  interest  of  all 
of  the  people  taken  together. 

This  was  Indeed  an  extraordinarily 
courageous  move  for  the  President  to 
take. 

After  reviewing  all  of  the  military  and 
diplomatic  information  available  to  him 
with  his  highest  and  best  informed  mili- 
tary and  civilian  advisers,  the  President 
determined  that  the  combined  allied  op- 
eration in  the  Communist  sanctuaries 
would  be  a  decisive  move  that  would  af- 
firm the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
take  effective  action,  even  in  the  face  of 
serious  opposition  from  certain  segments 
of  the  American  public  and  Members  of 
the  American  Congress.  This  capacity 
of  the  Government  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, with  great  effect.  The  President  also 
concluded  that  the  move  into  Cambodia 
would  deny  the  enemy  forces  the  effec- 
tive use  of  these  sanctuaries  for  a  mini- 
mum of  6  months  and  perhaps  as  long  as 
a  year.  This  would  greatly  inlubit  the 
ability  of  the  enemy  to  strike  at  Ameri- 
can and  A'RVN  forces  during  the  with- 
drawal phases  of  the  Vietnamization 
process.  As  the  President  reported  to 
the  Nation  last  night,  the  move  Into 
Cambodia  has  been  "the  most  successful 
operation  of  this  long  and  difficult  war." 
The  statistics  clearly  reveal  that  the 
enemy  has  been  denied  nearly  10,000 
persormel  and  very  significant  amounts 
of  war  materiel.  The  rice,  ammunition, 
weapons,  and  other  supplies  captured 
will  unquestionably  reduce  the  capacity 
of  the  enemy  to  harass  the  Vietnamiza- 


tion effort  and  to  kill  and  wound  Ameri- 
can boys  in  South  Vietnam.  Further- 
more, the  monsoon  rains,  the  denlsd  of 
the  Port  of  Slhanoukville  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  aerial  bombing  of  supply  routes 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  envisaged  by  the 
President  in  his  speech  last  night  will 
greatly  hamper,  if  not  render  impossible, 
the  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
replace  the  vast  amounts  of  war  supplies 
and  materiel  captured  and  destroyed  by 
the  allied  forces  during  the  operation  in 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

Many  of  the  young  people  and  their 
supporters  who  criticize  the  President, 
personally  and  as  a  national  leader, 
speak  admiringly  of  poUticlans  who  ex- 
hibit courage,  men  who  become  profiles 
in  courage.  Normally  this  means  a  politi- 
cian who  Ignores  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituency to  do  something  that,  which, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
ency. Is  clearly  right,  with  a  capital  R. 
At  the  same  time  these  inexperienced 
young  idealists  criticize  President  Nixon 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  for  not 
doing  what  they  want  done.  Many  of  the 
young  people  say  that  the  Government  is 
not  "Ustening"  to  them.  What  they  really 
mean  is  that  the  Government  is  not  "do- 
ing" what  they  want  it  to  do.  There  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  these  two  things. 
I  beheve  that  the  President  has  acted 
with  extraordinary  personal  and  political 
courage  In  the  face  of  almost  unimagin- 
able criticism,  pressure,  and  abuse.  Just 
as  he  has  resisted  the  scornful  condem- 
nation of  would-be  economic  experts  who 
forecast  another  1929  stock  market  crash 
and  who  call  for  Government  controls 
on  prices  and  wages,  the  President  has 
refused  the  counsel  of  those  who  urge 
immediate  U.S.  withdrawal  from  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Just  as  he  has  steadfastly 
maintained  his  economic  course,  he  has 
courageously  maintained  his  policy  In 
Vietnam,  not  because  he  thinks  It  is 
popular,  not  because  it  will  win  him 
votes,  but  because  he  thinks  it  is  right. 
Those,  like  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Chfford,  who  advised  Lyndon  John- 
son through  the  war  years  with  such 
questionable  success,  and  former  Gov. 
Averell  Harrlman,  who  had  his  chance  In 
Paris  with  equally  little  success,  now  feel 
free  to  make  public  condemnations  of  this 
Pi"esldent's  poUcy,  the  only  President  In 
the  history  of  this  tragic  conflict  who  has 
reversed  the  bankrupt  poUcy  of  escala- 
tion followed  by  each  of  his  predecessors, 
the  only  President  who  has  kept  every 
promise  he  has  made  to  the  American 
people  in  connection  with  this  tragic  war 
that  he  did  not  make  but  Inherited,  the 
only  President  who  has  set  out  a  doctrine 
for  Asia  that  calls  on  Asians  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  and  not  to  lean  on 
the  power  and  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  only  President  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  conflict  to  come  up  with  a 
policy  that  has  a  reasonable  and  rea- 
soned chance  for  success. 

Mr.  President,  in  thinking  of  these 
times,  the  difficulties  attendant  to  them, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  judgments 
which  must  be  and  are  made  by  coura- 
geous Presidents  from  time  to  time.  It 
comes  to  my  mind  that  there  must  be 
and.  Indeed.  I  am  sure  there  is,  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  the  Presidency 
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which  brings  out  strength  In  the  men 
who  occupy  that  office.  I  am  convinced 
that  that  strength  served  in  good  stead 
previous  Presidents  who  were  faced  with 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  as  President 
Eisenhower  was,  who  were  faced  with  the 
first  known  nuclear  threat  to  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  as 
President  Kennedy  \n-as,  and  who  are 
faced  now  with  judgment  on  how  to  de- 
escalate  and  end  such  a  durable  conflict 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation,  who  are 
sovereign,  have  demanded  that  policies 
change. 

I  think  it  is  probably  a  God-given 
grace  that  the  requirements  of  this  office, 
the  Presidency,  do  create  and  do 
strengthen  reservoirs  of  determination 
and  temperance  that  are  necessary  if 
this  country  is  to  be  governed  and  follow 
a  course  of  intelligent  foreign  policy  cal- 
culated to  end  this  conflict  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  liltimate  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think,  on  occasion,  as  I  hear  these 
criticisms  and  view  these  courageous  acts 
by  this  President,  and  recall  the  meas- 
ures and  actions  taken  by  other  Presi- 
dents in  the  history  of  this  country,  that 
the  shrill  outcry  of  many  who  charge 
that  the  President  is  escalating  the  war 
and  widening  the  wtir  must  surely  refer 
to  some  other  time.  It  cannot  be  this 
President  they  are  speaking  of. 

Could  It  be  that  they  have  in  mind 
the  Presidency  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, or  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy,  or 
Ljndon  B.  Johnson,  when  America  first 
became  involved  to  any  extent  in  this 
area  and  escalated  to  over  500,000  troops 
steadily  and  inexorably,  calling  on  the 
strength  and  psychological  reserves  of 
this  country  where  we  have  unprece- 
dented domestic  turmoil? 

Could  it  be  it  is  this  administration 
that  committed  increasing  numbers  of 
troops  to  Vietnam  that  justifies  these 
cries  of  outrage  against  this  I*resident. 
hu;  administration,  and  his  policies? 

Or  could  it  be  that  some  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  steady  and  inex- 
orable, and  in  some  cases  massive  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia  until  this  Pres- 
idency and  this  administration  began? 

Is  it  this  administration  they  speak 
of  with  such  caustic  anger  as  they  charge 
a  widening  of  the  war,  when  generally 
they  must  know  that  this  is  the  first  of 
four  Presidents  that  has  had  to  face  this 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Southeast  Asia  he  has 
educed  them? 

Has  the  fact  that  this  President  re- 
duced the  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  richly 
earned  him  the  reward  of  being  charged 
with  widening  the  war?  I  think  on  occa- 
sion surely  it  must  be  some  other  state 
of  affairs  and  circumstances  that  the 
critics  of  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  observing  when  they  say  that 
the  efforts  of  this  President  to  deprive, 
not  Cambodians  but  North  Vietnamese 
of  their  privileged  sanctioaries  in  Cam- 
bodia, is  a  widening  of  the  war, 

I  find  the  terms  "widening  the  war" 
and  "escalation  of  the  conflict"  common 
to  virtually  every  conversation  I  have 
had  with  student  groups  and  others  who 
have  come  to  my  office  by  the  hun- 


dreds— indeed.  I  believe  by  the  thou- 
sands— in  the  last  5  weeks;  but  I  have 
not  found  a  single  one  who  honestly 
claims  that  he  has  Information  that  in- 
dicates that  one  additional  American 
soldier  has  been  sent  to  Southeast  Asia, 
or  who  will  say  in  good  grace  or  with 
any  claim  of  veriflcation  that  one  single 
person  has  been  added  to  the  troop  con- 
centrations of  American  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia — not  one. 

But  I  find  It  extremely  difficult  to 
have  the  same  critics  admit  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Is  the  only  President  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic  who  has  de- 
escalated  and  reduced  the  level  of  the 
conflict  rather  than  increased  and 
broadaned  it.  Surely  there  must  be  an- 
other set  of  facts  and  circumstances  that 
these  critics  are  examining. 

Does  the  President  earn  the  criticism, 
the  anger,  the  wrath.  In  some  cases  the 
hatred  of  pe<H>le  in  this  Nation,  for  hav- 
ing reduced  troop  concentrations  in  the 
nation  of  Southeast  Asia?  Is  this  not 
what  the  country  demanded?  Have  the 
President  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  somehow  misunderstood  the 
mandate  of  the  people,  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  only  if  we  increase  troop  con- 
centrations there  instead  of  reduce 
them?  Does  anyone  challenge  that  they 
have  been  reduced,  and  reduced  only  by 
this  administration,  under  this  Presi- 
dent? Then  why  the  expression  "widen- 
ing the  war?" 

And  it  is  said  on  occasion  that  Amer- 
ican troops  have  violated  the  territorial 
integrity  of  a  neighboring  country.  Cam- 
bodia, and  that  this  Is  widening  the  war. 
My  colleagues,  I  do  not  recall  any  single 
news  dispatch  or  any  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  would  indicate  to  me  that 
U.S.  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
fighting  Cambodians  on  Cambodian 
soil.  Rather,  I  find  it  extraordinary  that 
most  of  the  critics  of  this  administra- 
tion and  its  policy  totally  overlooked, 
and  in  some  cases  refuse  to  believe,  ap- 
parently, that  it  is  North  Vietnamese 
that  we  are  engaged  In  ccMifllct  with, 
that  it  is  not  the  Cambodians  whose 
treasure  we  are  capturing,  whose  nx;k- 
ets.  mortars,  and  missiles  we  are  taking, 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  Ameri- 
cans; that  It  was  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  5  years  ago  invaded  Cambodia;  and 
that  It  Is  the  Vietcong  who.  together 
with  their  North  Vietnamese  compatri- 
ots, imder  a  single  command,  have 
veaged  war  from  these  privileged  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia,  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  against  American  serv- 
ice persormel. 

Are  we  to  assxune  that  the  United 
States  Is  supposed  to  stand  back  and  let 
the  North  Vietnamese  invade  Cambodia 
and  provide  a  sanctuary  in  which  they 
may  concentrate  their  rockets,  missiles, 
ammunition,  and  food,  and  deprive  us  of 
the  ability  to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  Vletnamize  that  war?  Are  we  to  as- 
sume that  the  mandate  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  to  stay  in  South- 
east Asia  with  550,000  American  troops 
ad  infinitum  and  forever?  That  seems 
to  be  the  rationale  and  the  exclamation 
and  the  hue  and  the  outcry  of  some  peo- 
ple in  this  country  against  the  adminis- 


tration and  the  President  who  has  re- 
duced our  troop  concentration  there. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
a  personal  tragedy  in  my  family,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  here  on  the  last  vote.  How- 
ever, It  did  offer  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana an  opportunity  to  talk  to  many 
people  in  Louisiana  and  also  in  Colorado. 
The  impression  I  gained  In  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  country  that  I  had  the 
opportimity  to  visit  in  the  last  week  or 
so  was  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  citizens  do  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of  any  course  that  would  mean  a 
withdrawal  with  anything  less  than 
honor  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
feel  the  President  did  the  right  thing  in 
going  into  Cambodia. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  observe 
that  our  "hippy"  friends  who  are  seek- 
ing to  influence  elections  are  now  get- 
ting their  hair  cut  and  shaving  their 
faces,  which  is  at  least  one  mark  for  good. 
These  people  realize  that  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  any  influence  they  had  bet- 
ter be  something  else  than  what  they  are 
and  have  been.  I  submit  that  that  Is  a 
kind  of  indication  that  they  realize  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  very  effective  if 
they  seek  to  make  their  case  directly  on 
the  Issues  that  are  involved. 

My  guess  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  having  heard  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
presentation  last  night,  would  tend  to 
agree  that  is  the  better  course  to  follow. 
While  some  people  may  have  had  sup- 
port for  their  programs  and  appeals  to 
the  public,  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry 
they  did  not  make  it  there.  About  the 
only  people  I  can  find  who  agree  with 
them  are  those  who  perhaps  have  sons 
who  aie  about  to  be  drafted  immediately 
or  some  persons  who  may  fear  that  they 
may  be  taken  immediately:  but  my  im- 
pression is.  at  least  from  the  people  of  the 
great  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority feel  that  if  this  Nation  is  going 
to  lose  a  war,  we  still  want  to  play  the 
part  of  honor. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  based  on  what 
I  have  been  able  to  see  in  the  State  leg- 
islature and  what  I  have  heard  from  the 
large  number  of  people  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  discuss  this  question  with  in 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere.  The  great  ma- 
jority simply  feel  that  the  President  did 
the  right  thing  in  sending  the  troops  and 
that  he  intends  to  withdraw  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  and  that  he  is  keeping  his 
word.  What  more  people  could  expect  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  must  say  his  observations  of  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  his  State 
are  in  accord  with  what  I  find  in 
mine. 

I  have  said  on  occasion — and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  inappropriate  cliche;  I 
think  it  is  appropriate — that  one  of  the 
important  symbolisms  ©f  our  system  of 
government  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  sovereign,  and  that  you 
may  doubt  the  judgment  of  the  sov- 
ereign, but  you  may  never  doubt  their 
authority. 
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When  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  said  that  the  policy  of  tlie  United 
States  ought  to  be  to  disengage  from 
Southeast  Asia  in  an  orderly  way,  and  a 
program  to  accomplish  that  was  formu- 
lated by  this  administration  and  termed 
Vletnamization  or  de-Americanization 
of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  have 
got  to  confess  on  occasion,  when  I  hear 
criticism  of  some  of  the  administration 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  I  have 
the  lingering  fear  that  their  concern  is 
that  the  war  really  will  be  de-American- 
ized and  Vietnamized. 

There  is  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  In  my 
Judgment,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  many 
minds,  that  the  maintenance  of  troops 
and  supplies  in  privileged  sanctuary  in 
Cambodia  would  have  made  it  extreme- 
ly difficult,  if  not  imix>ssible,  to  Vlet- 
namize the  v.ar  by  letting  the  enemy  re- 
main in  a  sanctuary  21  miles  across  the 
Cambodian  border  and  shoot  rockets  at 
us.  It  would  have  at  least  retarded  our 
Vletnamization  process.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  it  retarded  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be.  It  is  curious,  but  by  the  same 
token  I  have  heard  some  say,  "Going 
into  Cambodia  will  widen  the  war."  As 
I  tried  to  say  imperfectly  a  moment  ago, 
Cambodia  was  gone  into  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  to  build 
and  supply  these  sanctuaries  to  kill 
Americans  from,  and  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  disengage,  to  tie  us 
down  in  Southeast  Asia  so  we  could  not 
get  out  except  by  absolute,  total,  uni- 
lateral surrender  and  withdrawal.  And 
I  have  never  heard  one  speaker  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — never  one — who  has 
ever  denied  the  fact  that  even  If  we 
were  to  unilaterally  withdraw  from 
Southeast  Asia,  that  to  do  so.  and  to 
protect  our  boys  while  we  were  doing 
it.  would  require  a  continuing  conflict 
to  protect  ourselves  while  we  were  get- 
ting out  and  turning  the  whole  thing 
over  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Chi- 
nese, or  whoever  happened  to  come  in  to 
fill  the  vacuum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
program  of  helping  to  build  up  officer 
personnel  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  and  elected  officials  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  who  might  and, 
let  us  say  for  the  sake  of  argument,  could 
successfully  defend  their  country  against 
an  invasion  from  North  Vietnam,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  withdraw  with- 
out having  the  Communists  take  over 
that  whole  i>art  of  the  world,  might  at 
this  stage  prove  embarrassing  for  some 
Americans,  and  particularly  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  through  the  years 
have  said  that  our  friends  the  antl-Com- 
munlsts  were  corrupt  and  imworthy  of 
support,  who  hold  them  out  as  those  who 
would  abandon  their  native  land?  Does 
not  the  Senator  think  it  might  actually 
prove  embarrassing  to  some  of  them  to 
see  that  the  established  South  Vietnam- 
ese elected  government  and  officer  per- 
sormel, the  anti-Communists,  can  suc- 
cessfully fight  agsdnst  the  Commimists 
and  defend  their  country? 

That  sort  of  thing  was  established  in 
Korea.  We  were  told  that  the  Kore<m 
Government  was  corrupt,  that  it  could 


not  be  relied  upon ;  but  v^ith  the  support 
of  American  troops  and  American  per- 
sonnel, a  fighting  force  was  trained  and 
Is  today  capable  of  defending  that  land. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator,  does  it  not 
seem  logical  that  If  we  would  give  the 
same  kind  of  cooperation  and  help  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  not  pull  out 
on  them  prematurely  in  a  way  that 
causes  them  to  doubt  that  they  can  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  them  with  the  equipment  and 
with  the  air  support  and  the  naval  sup- 
port that  this  Nation  could  continue  to 
provide  them,  those  people  might  very 
well  prove  they  can  defend  their  coun- 
try successfully  and,  if  that  is  the  case, 
should  we  abandon  them  without  giving 
them  that  chance? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
these  observations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have 
a  ivocated  Immediate,  Instant  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam,  without  some  effort 
to  provide  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  control  their 
own  destiny,  whether  successfully  or  un- 
successfully, are  In  effect  expressing  a 
strange  sort  of  Ingratitude  and  uncer- 
tainty of  moral  purpose.  Because  whether 
we  were  right  or  wrong  In  going  into 
Vietnam  is  not  in  debate  at  this  point. 
Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  is  really 
an  academic  conjecture  that  some  day 
we  will  more  fully  explore — I  have  an 
idea  for  many  years  to  come.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  went  there,  we  totally  domi- 
nated South  Vietnam,  we  in  effect  took 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Amer- 
ican persormel,  we  completelj-  supplied 
It,  and  we  ran  the  coimtry — we  still  are, 
though  we  are  trying  to  get  out. 

Now,  do  we  not  morally  owe  some  sort 
of  debt  to  the  people  whose  country  we 
took  over,  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  go 
home,  but  we  are  going  to  Vletnamize  the 
conflict,  we  are  going  to  do  it  on  a  time 
schedule.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  fairly  short 
time  frame,  but  we  are  going  to  do  It  in 
the  reasonably  near  future,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  train  you  up,  to  see  what 
happens,  to  see  if  you  can  take  care  of 
yourselves"? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  rather 
startled  after  hearing  observations  ex- 
pressed by  certain  of  our  colleagues — 
none  of  whom  are  now  present — that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  paper 
tiger,  that  It  cannot  fight,  it  will  not 
fight,  and  Is  not  capable  of  defending  it- 
self, then,  just  a  few  days  ago,  to  hear 
some  of  the  same  people  say  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  ruth- 
less, militaristic,  dictatorial,  and  not  to 
be  trusted.  Mr.  President,  one  of  those 
tigers  is  going  to  have  to  retire.  I  am  not 
sure  which  one. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  United  States  in- 
truded itself  so  massively  into  South 
Vietnam  that  we  would  never  overcome 
the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  world  if 
we  did  not  withdraw  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  those  people  a  chance  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  I  do  not  know  what 
wUl  happen.  It  may  be  that  a  month,  a 
day,  or  a  millennium  after  the  United 
States  leaves  South  Vietnam,  as  It  surely 
wiU,  North  Vietnam  wlU  take  over,  or 
China  will,  or  someone  else.  I  do  not 
know.  The  Senator  from  Termessee  will 


have  to  reserve  the  right  to  decide  what 
we  ought  to  do  then.  But  the  Important 
things  now  are  two-fold,  in  my  humble 
judgment:  First,  to  disengage,  and  sec- 
ond, to  do  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  our 
debt  to  the  people  whose  country  we 
took  over. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  favorite  uncle  used  to 
tell  me,  "Even  if  you  are  not  nmning 
anything  but  a  peanut  stand,  somebody 
is  going  to  have  to  take  charge  and  run 
it;  othei-wise,  you  are  going  to  go  broke." 

I  have  never  been  anything  more  than 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  but  I  would  be 
the  first  to  recognize  that  If  you  are  going 
to  conduct  a  military  operation,  you 
ought  to  have  some  command,  some  cen- 
tral command,  hopefully  some  one  mtm 
who  can  make  the  decisions;  because  if 
you  have  as  many  as  two,  and  they  can- 
not agree,  you  still  might  be  having  con- 
flicts as  to  what  you  are  trying  to  achieve. 

We  used  to  have  some  names  for  these 
joint  Army-Navy  operations  back  in 
World  War  II.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
recall  some  of  those  ludicrous  names  that 
were  used  to  refer  to  a  situation  where 
you  had  one  Army  commander  and  one 
Navy  commander,  and  half  the  time  one 
did  not  know  what  the  other  was  trying  to 
do. 

I  should  think  if  a  congressional  com- 
mittee or  a  group  of  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives were  to  take  over  the  conduct 
of  the  militai-y  operation  over  there,  they 
ought  to  try  to  decide  who  Is  to  be  the 
commander,  so  we  would  know  to  whom 
we  should  look.  If  he  is  going  to  be  a 
bigger  commander,  and  supersede  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  it  would  seem  to 
me  he  ought  to  have  an  appropriate  cos- 
tume or  uniform. 

The  General  of  the  Army,  General  El- 
senhower, had  about  as  high  a  decoration 
as  we  had.  He  was  a  five-star  general; 
but  I  assume  If  one  is  to  be  over  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  he  ought  to  be  at  least 
a  slx-sUr  general,  and  perhaps  should 
have  a  uniform  befitting  a  six-star  gen- 
eral. Then  the  others  who  would  help 
him  and  be  his  staff  perhaps  should  have 
at  least  five  and  a  half  stars,  since  they 
would  be  over  a  General  of  the  Army  and 
over  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator,  how  would 
those  who  would  run  the  war  for  the 
Chief  Executive  decide  who  was  in  au- 
thority, and  who  takes  orders  from 
whom? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  must  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  by 
saying  I  do  not  know.  I  must  say  that  Is 
an  expression  I  take  no  credit  for  in- 
venting though  I  find  it  rarely  used  In  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  have  smy  Idea  how  we  would 
do  that.  I  do  not  have  any  idea  how  w« 
would  formulate  military  strategy  here. 
By  the  same  token,  I  am  reminded  tiiat 
there  has  been  conversation,  from  time 
to  time,  about  Congress  having  equal 
time  on  television  and  radio  for  presen- 
tation of  their  views,  under  the  faimesa 
doctrine,  to  compere  with  those  of  the 
President. 

As  one  of  535  Members  of  Congress, 
one  of  100  In  this  body,  I  wonder,  on  oc- 
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casion.  who  is  going  to  speak  for  me,  and 
what  uniform  he  will  wear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  It 
might  be  appropriate.  Just  momentarily, 
to  think  agam  on  the  division  of  pow- 
ers— not  as  a  dr>'.  sterile  subject,  but  the 
division  of  powers  in  this  situation  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  it  to  us,  and  as 
we  have  buniished  and  polished  it  over 
the  years.  Because,  In  this  connection, 
I  hear  people  say,  time  and  again,  that 
there  is  a  grave  constitutional  crisis 
abroad  in  the  land,  there  is  a  great  con- 
frontation between  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  we  are  going  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  our  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  kindest  thing  I 
could  say  is  that' that  is  a  serious  mis- 
imderstanding  of  the  scheme  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  both  as  to 
its  inception  and  its  further  utilization 
and  perfection  as  time  has  gone  by. 
There  is  no  constitutional  crisis.  Some 
say  Congress  has  taken  a  passive  role, 
and  has  been  virtually  feminine  in  its 
activities.  In  this  day  and  age,  I  am  not 
sure  that  •feminine"  and  "passive"  are 
synonjTHOus. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  and  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Presidency  over 
Southeast  Asia,  anj'  more  than  there  was 
between  Congress  and  the  President  over 
World  War  n  or  World  War  I  or  the 
Selective  Service  Act  in  1940  or  many 
other  things  in  which  the  Foimding  Fa- 
thers of  this  Republic  gave  partial  and 
incomplete  jurisdiction  of  powers  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  The  Founding 
Fathers  intended  that  they  would  be 
partial  and  incomplete,  that  they  would 
be  overlapping  jurisdictions,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  by  this  design,  for 
the  dj'namics  of  conflict  to  produce  a 
discourse  between  those  two  branches 
of  government  in  order  to  produce  a  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  many  misunderstand  the 
fact  that  Congress  does  not  take  a  sepa- 
rate initiative,  and  confuse  it  with  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  involve  themselves 
in  the  constitutional  function.  These,  too, 
are  radically  different  things.  Congress 
has  never  been  docile  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  Presidency  has  never 
t)een  There  has  been  a  continuing  strug- 
gle for  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  this 
field  between  every  Congress  and  every 
President,  to  one  degree  or  another. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  only  injure 
our  symbolic  ability  to  govern  when  we 
speak  of  confrontation  between  Congress 
and  the  Presidency.  It  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  imderstand,  too,  that  certain  people  in 
this  country  and  certain  grouf>s.  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  are  painting 
a  picture  of  a  conflict  so  grave  and  in- 
tensive between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  that  they  imply — if  they  do  not 
in  fact  say — that  if  the  "Senate  position" 
does  not  prevail,  there  is  grave  doubt  as 
to  whether  we  could  continue  to  govern 
ourselves  because  people  will  lose  faith  in 
the  institutions  of  Government.  Once 
again,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
kindest  and  most  appropriate  remark 
that  I  may  make  at  this  moment,  in  a 
temperate  mood,  would  be  to  say  that 
these  people  misunderstand  the  meaning 


of  self  government  and  partial  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  believe  there 
is  great  danger  in  those  who  are  promot- 
ing a  crisis  of  leadership.  I  think  there  is 
a  grave  threat  to  the  Republic  as  we  con- 
tinue and  permit  people  to  say  that  there 
is  a  confrontation  between  the  President 
and  Congress  and  that  the  Senate  will  not 
win  and  that,  therefore,  we  cannot 
govern. 

I  am  part  of  the  Senate — I  will  be  at 
least  until  Januar>'  of  1973— represent- 
ing 4  million  people  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  representing  this  comitry,  as 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
that  if  there  is  a  call  for  equal  time  under 
the  fairness  doctrine  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  I  will  want  to  monitor 
very  closely  what  is  said  on  that  equal 
time,  because  I  may  in  fact  require  equal 
time  myself.  I  may  say  now,  for  the 
Record  and  publicly,  that  if  that  is  the 
case,  I  will  formally  request  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator's  remarks. 

If  someone  wants  to  claim  equal  time 
to  respond  to  the  President's  speech,  I 
would  want  equal  time  for  those  of  us 
who  do  not  agree  with  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  President. 

Having  been  in  Louisiana  during  the 
past  week,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this 
Senator  had  been  stampeded  by  the  hip- 
pie parade  on  Washington,  the  people 
of  Louisiana  would  be  looking  for  the 
first  opportunity  to  vote  him  out  of  office. 
So  that  is  just  not  how  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  Louisiana  feel. 

I  woiild  say  that  if  someone  wants  to 
ask  for  equal  time  to  respond  to  the 
President,  some  equal  time  should  be 
accorded  for  some  of  us  who  think  that 
the  President  said  pretty  much  what 
the  majority  of  the  people  think — those 
who  feel  better  about  the  matter  EUid 
have  better  confidence — not  that  we 
necessarily  needed  it — that  the  Pres- 
ident is  doing  the  best  he  can  in  a  try- 
ing set  of  circumstances,  and  who  feel 
that  he  deserves  our  support,  after  we 
heard  his  message. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

It  does  occur  to  me,  as  I  have  tried 
to  list  the  criticisms  to  wiilch  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  subjected  and  the  abuse 
he  has  sustained,  that  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  those  who  criticize  him 
and  on  occasion  those  who  abuse  him 
need  not  bear  the  responsibility  of  their 
coimsel:  that  frequently  they  have  no 
connection  with  Government,  although 
many  have  had  at  one  time,  and  may 
have  some  latent  desire  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  Government  again.  But 
they  are  free  to  snipe  from  the  sidelines 
without  bearing  the  great  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  American  lives  and  the 
future  of  American  foreign  policy  that 
is  the  President's  and  the  President's 
alone  in  many  cases. 

The  President  has  been  extensively 
criticized  by  many  for  his  "usurpation  of 
the  constitutional  authority"  of  Congress 
when  he  undertook  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration. Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  that 
argument  for  a  moment.  Any  grounds 


for  a  constitutional  argioment  must  rest 
either  on  the  power  to  declare  war,  given 
to  Congress  in  article  I.  or  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent  on  treaties,  given  to 
the  Senate  in  article  n,  section  2. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  param- 
eters of  the  authority  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  policy.  It  is 
not  some  mystical  thing  that  we  have 
divined  and  created  by  the  great  bui-den 
of  our  own  efforts  as  Members  of  this 
bod>'.  We  certainly  have  not  done  that  in 
any  generous  measure.  It  Is,  rather,  be- 
cause of  these  two  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  have 
been  extant  since  the  beginnings  of  this 
Republic. 

This  is  not  a  declared  war,  and  no  one 
in  Congress  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  felt  that  we 
should  declare  war.  Against  whom  would 
wa  declare  war?  Would  it  be  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Provisional  Revolutionary'  Gov- 
ernment, the  Klimer  Rouge,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China?  Surely,  no  one  would 
seriously  consider  anj'  of  these  possi- 
bilities under  the  warmaking  power  of 
Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  power,  ar- 
ticle II,  section  2.  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
see  how  this  power  could  be  applied  to 
the  current  situation. 

Some  criticize  the  President  for  not 
at  lefist  consulting  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  before  tak- 
ing his  action  in  Cambodia.  Is  there  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  doubts  what 
such  "coimsel"  would  have  been  from 
the  committee?  Would  such  courisel 
have  been  representative  of  the  bodj'  as 
a  whole?  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would. 
Is  there  anyone  who  seriously  says  that 
the  President  should  have  come  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  with  an  open  pro- 
posal for  allied  operations  in  Cambodia, 
on  which  I  am  sure  there  would  have 
been  weeks  of  acrimonious,  extended  de- 
bate? It  seems  to  me  that,  at  the  very 
least,  one  might  say  that  any  element 
of  strategic  or  even  tactical  surprise 
might  have  been  avoided  and  completely 
destroyed.  It  seems  to  me,  at  the  very 
least,  that  it  is  likely  that  a  thousand 
yoimg  American  soldiers  would  have 
died  as  a  result  of  our  being  deprived 
of  the  element  of  surprise  against  not 
Cambodians  but  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  the  executive.  Many  say 
that  if  Congress  does  not  adopt  the 
pending  Church-Cooper  amendment  and 
the  so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war 
of  Senators  McGovern  and  Hatfield, 
it  will  have  demonstrated  that  the  insti- 
tutions and  processes  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  failed,  and  cannot  respond  to 
the  legitimate  needs  and  demands  of  the 
American  people,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  extraordinary  sissertion.  If  there  is 
any  validity  to  the  concept  of  pcirtial, 
overlapping,  and  incomplete  jurisdiction 
residing  in  the  President  and  Congress 
and  in  other  cases  in  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
sider the  relative  merit  of  the  conduct 
of  affairs  of  state  and  the  relative  merit 
of  the  conduct  of  the  military  from  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate  or  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  distin- 
guished from  statements  of  broad  gen- 
eral policy.  The  latter  I  conceive  to  be 
the  least  requirement  of  a  conscientious 
legislative  department  of  government. 
The  former  I  consider  to  be  impractical. 
Between  the  range  of  those  concerns  lies 
the  answer.  The  balance  will  change  and 
vary  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the 
President  and  the  make  up  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Congress  itself. 

I  believe  it  may  be  fairly  said,  as  I  said 
at  the  opening  of  these  remarks,  that 
there  is  something  that  supports  the 
criticism  and  fuels  the  criticism  of  the 
President  and  this  administration  other 
than  just  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
other  than  just  the  intellectual  com- 
munication between  two  rational  indi- 
viduals or  groups.  There  must  be  some- 
thing there,  that  we  are  not  communicat- 
ing on  a  verbal  basis.  It  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  nonverbal  communication. 

I  tried,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  re- 
marlts.  to  analyze  what  that  might  be. 
Some  of  them,  at  least,  I  think  we  may 
liave  identified,  but  one  or  two  others  I 
think  are  important  and  I  should  men- 
tion as  I  near  the  end  of  these  remarks. 
I  said  earlier  that  in  this  coimtry— in 
fact  and  indeed— the  people  are  sover- 
eign. Any  Member  of  Congress  may  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  that  sovereignty  and  that 
judgment,  but  he  had  better  not  doubt 
"the  authority  of  that  sovereignty,  be- 
cause the  authority  of  that  sovereignty, 
made  active  at  any  polling  place  on  any 
given  election  day,  will  smite  him  in  the 
face  and  challenge  his  authority  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  the  authority  of  the 
people  is  reflected  in  Congress.  It  has 
been  said  bv  writers,  on  occasion,  that  In 
addition  to  the  people  being  sovereign, 
the  design  of  Government,  of  a  strong, 
central  Presidency,  really  creates  the 
Image  of  a  monarchy  In  disguise  and  that 
the  people  give  the  "crowTi."  or  the  robes 
of  sovereignty,  temporarily,  to  a  partic- 
ular President,  or  they  withhold  it. 
depending  on  their  mood  and  judgment 
at  that  particular  moment;  that,  in  ef- 
fect, there  are  two  steps  to  go  through  in 
the  creation  of  the  Chief  of  State  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  his  selection  by  the 
elective  machinery,  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  all  of  its  Imperfections,  which 
produce  one  man.  who  then  occupies  the 
oval  office  in  the  White  House  and  is  the 
Chief  of  State  and  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  person. 

But  then  there  is  another  step  that  Is 
not  fulfilled  in  January,  every  4  years, 
and  that  is  the  "coronation"  of  the  Pres- 
ident. That  is  the  giving  and  the  grant- 
ing to  him  by  the  people  of  the  trappings 
of  royalty. 

If  the  thesis  made  by  some,  half  in  jest 
and  half  seriously,  that  this  Republic 
is,  in  fact,  a  vestige  of  a  monarchy,  and 
that  we  do  give  or  withhold  the  trap- 
pings of  royalty  to  our  Chief  Executive. 
if  that  is  valid  and  we  examine  the  situa- 
tion. It  Is  fair  to  say  that  if  the  people 
grant  the  trappings  of  royalty  to  our 
Chief  Executive  and  Chief  of  State,  they 
will  follow  him  anywhere,  as  they  have. 
But,  if  they  withhold  It.  or  withdraw  it, 
they  will  not  follow  him  anywhere. 
CXVI ^1157— Part  14 


That  the  people  are  sovereign  and  are. 
pretty  fickle  about  it.  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  criticism  of  their  sovereignty,  which  is 
unhealthy  for  politicians,  but.  rather,  is 
just  an  observation  as  to  the  giving  and 
taking  away  of  the  trappings  of  royalty. 
To  put  it  another  way.  and  in  less 
medieval  terms,  we  can  see  that  it  is 
sj-mbolism,  the  symbolizing  of  leader- 
ship. Either  way.  it  amoimts  to  the  same 
thing — a  nonverbal  form  of  commimica- 
tion  as  between  the  American  people  and 
their  Govemment^-especially  as  to  their 
President,  which  is  a  verbal  and  intel- 
lectual one.  That  is  part  of  the  problem 
that  we  have  in  this  country. 

I  hope  and  I  think  that  none  of  my 
colleagues  will  believe  that  I  am  being 
unusually  demeaning  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  of  my  party,  for 
whom  I  campaigned  very  hard,  and  for 
whom  I  have  high  admiration:  but  it  is 
my  duty  and  responsibility  to  try  to  look 
as  deeply  as  I  can  into  the  tiuTnoil  and 
the  conflict  of  these  times,  and  to  try  to 
look  beneath  the  troubled  waters  that 
beset  America  today  in  order  to  try  to 
find  a  solution. 

When  I  do.  I  realize  that  we  have  not 
yet  held  the  "coronation." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  if  I  load 
been  elected  President — which  I  was  not, 
and  I  am  under  no  illusions  in  that  re- 
spect, although  sometimes  when  there  is 
some  difficulty  found  on  the  part  of  some 
to  recognize  who  is  or  who  is  not  the 
President,  I  know  that  I  am  notr— but  If 
I  were,  assuming  hypothetically  for  the 
moment  that  I  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent in  November  of  1968.  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  better  to  understand 
the  tiu-moil  and  conflict  going  on  in  this 
country  and  the  difficulties  we  are  having 
at  the  moment,  making  a  basic  reevalua- 
tion  of  foreign  policy  our  first  order  of 
business  since  Worid  War  n.  I  would 
have  concluded,  shortly  after  election,  in 
reviewing  the  nature  and  state  of  affairs 
m  the  country,  that  if  I  were  to  govern, 
if  I  were  to  provide  according  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  for  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public—if you  \\-ill  pardon  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  additional  remark — to  provide 
as  best  I  could  for  my  own  reelection.  I 
would  have  foimd  two  things  intolerable 
that  had  to  be  changed. 

I  would  have  found  that  in  view  of  the 
status  quo  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  con- 
tinuing war,  and  the  continuing  escala- 
tion every  week  to  the  point  that  we 
have  550.000  Americans  committed  to 
battle  in  a  country  most  of  us  had  never 
seen  and  few  of  us  ever  heard  of  except 
by  other  and  different  names  when  we 
were  students  in  school,  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  status  quo  in  Southeast 

The  sovereignty  I  have  jvist  spoken  of. 
and  the  academicians  who  would  de- 
bate the  wisdom  of  the  judgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
people's  judgment,  that  the  war  had  gone 
on  too  long,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
do  something  about  it,  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  escalation  upwards  and  the  ever- 
growing numbers  of  troops  and  material 
going  into  Vietnam,  that  is  the  first  thing 
I  would  have  found  to  be  intolerable. 

Another  thing  I  would  have  found  was 
the  hue  and  cry  over  a  period  of  years 


against    the    ravtiges   of    inflation,    the 
steady.  Inexorable  decrease  in  the  value 
of  our  treasury,  that  in  this  remarkable 
time  in  our  history,  as  the  result  of  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology,  that 
we  were  able  to  produce  wealth  at  such 
an  abundant  rate  that  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  being  able  to  do  what  we  have 
never  done  before,  or  had  never  been 
able  to  aspire  to  before,  that  is.  to  elim- 
inate abject  poverty  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  some  would  retain  in  the 
name  of  conservation;  but  even  though 
there  \^  a  paradox  there,  in  this  time  of 
emerging    plenty    concerning    material 
things,  that  the  heaviest  tax.  the  most 
linear  tax,  the  least  progressive  tax  im- 
posed on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  the  tax  of  inflation,  and  they  know  it. 
We  might  wonder,  if  we  examine  these 
things  in  their  basic  nakedness,  whether 
tliey  really  did  know,  but  may  I  admonish 
again  that  the  people  are  sovereign.  We 
may  doubt  their  judgment,  if  we  wish,  in 
private,  but  do  not  doubt  their  authority, 
because  they  are  jealous  of  their  prerog- 
atives and  they  tend  to  destroy  those  who 
chaUenge  that  authority — especially  pol- 
iticians. 

I   would   conclude  some   day — I   will 
make    a    mental    note    to    determine 
whether    I    thought    their    restlessness 
with  the  rate  of  Inflation  was  a  quan- 
tum increase  in  the  rate  of  wealth — I  will 
do  that  later;  but  in  1968.  I  would  not 
doubt  the  authority  of  their  sovereignty, 
and  I  would  decide  that  to  continue  the 
inexorable    climb    of    the    inflationary 
spiral  was  intolerable,  and  so  I  would 
have  concluded  at  that  time  that  if  I 
were  to  serve  my  coimtry  and  perform 
and  function  as  head  of  state  and  lead 
the  people  with  every  nonverbal  com- 
munication, with  the  trappings  of  roy- 
alty, and  provide  for  my  own  reelection 
in  1972 — God  perish  the  thought  that  I 
would  have  to  think  of  such  matters — 
but  had  I  been  elected  in  1968.  that  is 
what  I  would  have  thought  of.  And  then 
I  would  have  thought,   good  gracious, 
what  a  terrible  time  this  must  be  to  be 
elected  President  because  of  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  which  confronted  me.  I  was  an 
imderstudy  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a 
great  President,  who  will  become  an  in- 
stitution within  the  framework  of  the 
Presidency  in  time,  in  my  judgment. 

I  imagine  Richard  Nixon,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, may  have  thought,  "You 
know,  I  was  the  contemporary  of  and  the 
adversary  of  a  young  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  faced  crises,  personal  and 
public,  and  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  But 
my  goodness,  under  those  two  adminis- 
trations the  war  increased  in  its  fervor 
and  tempo.  And  I  served  with  President 
Ljmdon  Johnson,  a  man  that  was  cred- 
ited with  being  a  consummate  politician 
and  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate. My  goodness,  this  war  did.  as  I  re- 
call, increase  and  escalate  during  that 
period.  And  what  a  difficult  time  this  will 
be  to  occupy  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  to  supply  my  own  annointing 
as  the  symboUc  leader  of  this  country." 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
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been  privUeged  to  follow  the  debate 
during  the  last  week.  Perhaps  I  would  be 
more  knowledgeable  if  I  had.  However, 
I  can  follow  the  Senator's  argximent. 

May  I  say  as  one  Senator  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  that  If  I  were  sitting 
there  as  the  President,  having  seen  Pres- 
idents of  great  courage — Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, John  P.  Kennedy,  Lj-ndon  John- 
son, and  yes,  I  think  we  could  go  perhaps 
a  step  or  two  in  the  other  direction  and 
say  men  like  Harry  Truman,  FYanklin 
D.  Roosevelt— I  do  not  think  I  would 
leave  the  field  of  battle  in  dishonor  and 
turn  my  back  on  people  who  were  rely- 
ing on  the  commitments  of  this  Nation 
when  we  had  never  even  lost  a  single 
battle  and  run  out  on  people  who  were 
willing  to  stake  their  lives  as  our  allies 
and  fight  by  our  side  against  tyranny. 

I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  wx>rds 
such  as  those  used  by  Patrick  Henry.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  ask  Americans  to 
think  in  terms  of  liberty  or  death.  I 
am  thinking  simply  In  terms  of  stand- 
ing one's  ground  when  one  had  not  lost 
a  single  battle  and  had  lost  no  more 
than  a  single  skirmish  or  two  when  the 
issue  might  well  be  that  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  in  terms  of  the  President  play- 
ing his  part  with  courage  and  seeing 
the  thing  through.  It  would  be  almost 
unthinkable  to  think  of  any  man  who 
could  measure  up  to  that  great  job. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
would  think  that  any  man  would  be 
worthy  of  the  Job  once  held  by  Abraliam 
Lincoln,  George  Washington,  or  Wood- 
row  WDson  were  he  simply  to  turn  taU 
and  rim.  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  a  hippie 
parade.  I  should  hardly  think  so. 

A  man  to  hold  the  job  held  by  Richard 
Nixon  today  would  have  to  have  some 
understanding  of  history  and  the  signif- 
icance of  it,  both  past  and  future. 

I  would  quite  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Might  I  say  that  those  in  Congress  who 
want  to  play  the  part  of  the  faint- 
hearted should  be  more  tolerant.  They 
can  take  their  case  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  November.  They  are  not  doing  too 
well  so  far.  and  those  who  have  stood 
firmly  with  this  Nation  seem  to  be  doing 
all  right  at  the  polls. 

I  would  think  that  if  they  really  think 
that  the  American  people  want  to  throw 
in  the  towel,  why  do  they  not  go  ahead 
and  rely  on  the  people  to  support  their 
opinion  in  November? 

The  President  should  at  least  expect 
some  consideration  from  Congress,  and 
particularly  if  that  Congress  was  not 
going  to  impeach  the  President,  it  should 
for  the  next  2  years  cooperate  with 
him  in  advancing  this  Nation's  interest. 

I  would  think  that  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  in  Congress  would  like  to 
present  some  sort  of  credible  record  to 
show  that  we  are  willing  to  give  the  man 
the  benefit  of  the  doiAt  that  he  will  fol- 
low his  conscience  and  do  his  dutv  as  the 
Good  Lord  dictated  It  for  him  to  "do. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  could  really  doubt 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  seeking  prayerful  guidance  every 
night,  as  many  of  us  are,  as  to  what  he 
should  do  about  the  fate  of  this  Nation 
day  by  day. 
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Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt  that 
the  President  is  thinking  about  the  fate 
of  this  Nation,  quite  apart  from  his  own 
fate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  doubts  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  be  responsive  to  the  reso- 
nance of  this  great  Nation  to  a  degree 
that  few  people  are  privileged  to  know. 
That  may  be  one  great  part  of  the  Pres- 
idency itself.  In  trying  to  describe  and 
give  a  vignette  of  this  playlike  scenario 
of  what  might  have  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1968,  I  am  really  saying  that  the 
President-elect  would  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  these  two  items,  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  endless,  durable, 
terrible  status  quo  must  be  disrupted  and 
second,  the  voracious  inflation  fed  by  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  pre- 
ceding 4  or  5  years  had  to  be  changed, 
and  that  the  first  great  call  on  the  Presi- 
dency, the  first  challenge  on  the  strength 
of  the  Presidency,  and  the  first  crisis  for 
the  new  occupant  of  the  White  House 
would  be  to  determine  how  to  do  that 
and  still  preserve  the  rulablllty  of  this 
country. 

I  had  an  idea  that  the  new  President- 
elect at  that  point  should  have  decided. 
•'I  got  elected  President.  But  they  did  not 
neglect  to  put  the  problems  that  are  so 
difBcult  and  are  apparently  insoluble 
directly  on  my  doorstep  the  minute  the 
polls  closed." 

They  were  so  difBcult  and  complex  that 
previous  Presidents  had  been  unable  to 
solve  them. 

They  represented  a  great  challenge  to 
his  Presidency.  And  he  decided  that  to 
solve  the  problems  was  going  to  take 
measures  of  extraordinary  delicacy. 

I  think  he  might  also  have  reasoned 
at  that  time  that  the  only  way  he  could 
earn  his  cape  and  his  symbolic  leadership 
of  this  great  Nation  and  the  only  way 
the  people  would  follow  him  anywhere, 
as  he  is  their  anointed  leader,  was  to 
solve  these  two  Intolerable  and  insoluble 
problems. 

There  was  not  any  great  design  of 
background  of  great  family  wealth. 
There  was  not  the  background  of  a  great 
leader  who  had  preserved  the  democracy 
of  Western  European  civilization  in 
World  War  n. 

There  was  not  the  background  of  com- 
ing to  the  presidency  with  the  unanimous 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  country 
because  of  the  assassination  of  a  yoimg 
President. 

None  of  these  things  could  supply  the 
symbolic  leadership.  He  had  to  earn  them. 

That  is  not  imcharacteristic  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House.  I 
rather  think  that  historians  will  record 
that  of  all  men  who  have  occupied  the 
ofBce  of  President,  none  has  had  fewer 
breaks  than  the  present  occupant  and 
that  he  probably  in  November  1968,  or 
December  or  thereabouts,  made  some 
such  judgments  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  through  the  hard  and  difiBcult  wav 
that  he  would  have  to  earn  his  right, 
his  spurs,  his  crown,  his  sjmibolic  leader- 
ship. He  would  have  to  do  it  by  solving 
these  two  insoluble  problems  and  dis- 
engage this  Nation  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  stop  the  ravages  of  linear  inflation. 

I  think  the  courage  of  this  man,  the 


President,  probably  led  him  to  devise  that 
sort  of  solution. 

One,  to  provide  that  we  are  going  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Believe  me,  this 
is  not  a  paraphrase  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  making  of  some 
other  remarks  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  what  he  has  said 
In  the  campaign  and  since,  and  the  latest 
was  last  night  on  television. 

On  what  other  basis  of  performance, 
what  other  commitments,  what  other 
statements  with  respect  to  Southeast 
Asia,  what  other  promises  does  anyone  In 
this  country  have  to  disbelieve  this  Presi- 
dent? Has  he  failed  to  withdraw  troops 
as  he  promised  he  would?  Has  he  advised 
the  people  of  the  country  periodically  of 
developments?  Has  he  failed  to  commit 
himself  and  his  administration,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  political  destruction,  to 
do  difficult  and  unpopular  things? 

In  four  Presidencies  we  have  intruded 
into  Southeast  Asia  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  war  has  completely  dominated  that 
country.  In  removing  those  forces  and 
Vietnamizing  the  conflict  he  believes  we 
owe  a  moral  responsibility  and  duty  In 
a  way  to  give  those  people  a  chance  to 
form  their  destiny.  They  may  not  make 
it.  I  do  net  know.  It  would  be  harsh  and 
cruel  to  say  I  do  not  care;  I  do  care. 

The  real  basis  for  judgment  is.  Have 
we  performed  a  moral  function  as  the 
most  moral  nation  on  earth,  according  to 
our  own  manifestations  by  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam  in  a  way  calculated  to  give 
them  that  fair  chance  and  still  fulfill  and 
perform  on  the  promise,  the  boldest 
promise  any  President  ever  made  that 
we  will  end  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Then,  to  look  at  the  economy,  the  sec- 
ond of  those  terrible  challenges,  it  might 
be  said  that  there  are  two  ways  available 
One  would  be  the  traditional  application 
of  fiscal  restraints,  taxation,  and  reduc- 
ing budgetary  requirements  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  making  in- 
terest cost  higher  by  contracting  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the 
amount  of  credit  avaUable  to  the  eco- 
nomic community.  Those  are  traditional 
ways.  Or  to  start  an  endless  spiral  of 
wage  and  price  controls  and  profit  con- 
trols and  aU  other  kinds  of  controls  be- 
cause once  you  control  a  part  of  the  econ- 
omy, you  better  control  all  of  the  econ- 
omy or  the  dynamics  of  that  situation 
will  produce  an  Intolerable  situation. 

I  expect  the  easy  way  would  have  been 
to  make  an  immediate  presentation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
necessity  for  wage  and  price  controls  be- 
cause the  problem  Is  out  of  control  and 
it  is  difficult  to  handle.  That  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  easiest  way.  But  I  sub- 
mit it  would  have  been  the  most  de- 
structive, the  most  un-American,  and  the 
one  least  typical  of  President  Nixon. 

Not  only  did  he  gamble  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
form on  his  commitment  to  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  determine 
their  destiny,  but  he  elected  to  run  on 
that  knife  edge  between  restraint  and 
disaster  that  was  necessary  to  cool  the 
economy  through  the  traditional  means, 
which  is  certainly  more  time  consuming 
aod  certainly  more  subject  to  criticism 
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both  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  an  idea  also  in  this  scenario, 
this  vignette,  the  newly  elected  President 
In  November  or  December  having  made 
these  judgments  might  have  felt  these 
are  terrible  risks  for  a  man  to  take,  a 
man  who  fought  so  hard  to  be  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  And  he  said  to  himself,  "I  know 
things  will  get  pretty  rough,  but  I  have 
to  take  it." 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  situation  now, 
I  believe,  is  about  to  be  the  undoing  of 
the  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom.  The 
stock  market  did  not  go  to  250  on  the 
Dow  Jones  industrials.  It  made  a  rather 
healthy  decline,  a  substantial  one,  but 
there  was  a  rise.  Neither  of  those  things 
may  have  been  good  but  It  is  a  fact  that 
it  did  happen.  The  demEUid-pull  comf>o- 
nents  of  inflation  have  at  least  abated. 

I  believe  the  last  encounter  with  the 
stock  market  is  the  most  encouraging 
thing  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  because 
It  shows  me  that  the  tools  in  our  kit. 
including  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  money,  are  likely  to  win  in  the  long 
run.  It  would  appear  the  President  chose 
the  most  difficult  path  in  each  of  those 
two  situations.  He  did  it  full  well  know- 
ing that,  having  striiggled  for  the  presi- 
dency as  he  did,  this  was  the  right  way, 
and  he  said  as  much  on  television. 

This  is  the  greatness  of  the  presidency 
and  of  this  man.  This  is  the  gamble  we 
have  taken.  This  is  why  in  the  shadow 
of  this  display  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation that  is  so  clear  and  apparent  for 
all  to  see.  I  urge  this  coimtry  and  Con- 
gress not  to  become  embroiled  in  issues 
that  are  not  central  and  that  we  keep 
our  eyes  riveted  on  the  two  big  deals; 
How  to  Vietnamize  that  war  and  with- 
draw our  troops  from  Southeast  Asia — 
not  when,  but  how? 

How  do  we  look  at  the  situation  and 
respond  to  a  President  who  has  de- 
escalated  the  war  Instead  of  escalating 
the  war?  How  do  we  convince  the  people 
they  should  not  doubt  the  credibility  of 
this  President  when  there  has  not  been  a 
single  promise  which  he  has  made  that 
has  not  had  full  credence?  How  do  we 
convince  them  that  they  may  be  speak- 
ing of  some  real  or  imaginary  credibility 
gap  of  the  previous  administration,  but 
surely  not  this  one?  How  do  we  convince 
the  President  that  the  country  under- 
stands him  and  backs  him  and  believes 
it  Is  the  thing  to  do?  I  know,  and  I  have 
been  there.  One  can  hear  the  chajit  from 
the  oval  office. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BABLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
President,  our  Commander  In  Chief,  is 
the  man  who,  tmder  the  Constitution,  is 
the  only  one  who  can  make  this  kind  of  a 
decision.  He  had  a  choice  whether  he 
wanted  to  do  those  things  which  would 
risk  a  war  with  Red  China  or  a  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union:  the  kinds  of  things 
the  people  In  our  State  Department  ad- 
vise strongly  against,  even  though  I 
strongly  felt  in  years  gone  by  we  should 
have  done  some  of  those  things.  He  had 
that  avenue  open  to  him. 

He  had  the  opposite  avenue  open  to 


him:  Simply  a  shameful  runout  and 
surrender.  He  did  not  choose  that  avenixe 
and  I  am  happy  he  did  not.  He  chose  a 
middle  course  which  was  a  course  that 
we  would  help  to  build  up  a  fighting 
force  in  South  Vietnam,  a  country  about 
the  same  size  as  North  Vietnam,  which 
would  have  the  same  opportunity  for 
defending  itself,  at  least  as  much  as 
North  Vietnam  would  have  to  make  war 
upon  South  Vietnam. 

Having  built  up  such  a  force  as  that, 
we  would  turn  the  combat,  the  casual- 
ties, and  the  battle  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defend  against  the  North 
Vietnamese,  with  the  understanding  they 
had  the  United  States  behind  them  to 
the  same  extent  the  North  Vietnamese 
had   Red   China   behind   them. 

That  would  appear  to  be  what  the 
President  had  in  mind.  He  is  making 
progress  out  there.  I  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  me,  understand  why,  when  he  is  pro- 
ceeding in  that  fashion,  in  view  of  the 
commitments  he  has  made  and  the  order 
in  which  he  will  withdraw  men,  the 
Congress  wishes  to  disbelieve  him,  not 
take  his  word,  distrust  him  totally  and 
completely,  even  though  he  gives  them 
all  the  evidence  required  that  what  he  Is 
doing  is  the  wise  way  to  do  it  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  visual  demonstration  of  all  the 
weapons  captured,  all  the  food  captured, 
the  obnous  effect  on  the  enemy  In  deny- 
ing him  a  great  deal  of  logistics  and  set- 
ting back  his  plans  for  an  offensive 
against  our  Vietnamese  allies  and  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam, are  very  impressive  and  convincing. 
Without  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  finds  It  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  should  support 
the  theory  that  the  President  was  seeking 
to  enlarge  the  war  or  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  sense  to  know  what  he  was 
doing.  It  seems  to  me  the  burden  of  the 
evidence  is  the  other  way — that  the  Pres- 
ident listened  to  his  military  advisers  and 
his  State  Department  advisers,  and  after 
listening  to  the  advice  he  thought  he 
should  have,  he  proceeded  to  do  what  he 
thought  he  should  do. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  President 
could  have  consulted  Congress  without 
anyone  who  was  not  consulted  getting 
his  nase  out  of  joint?  If  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  consulted,  should  not 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
to  be  consulted?  If  a  Senate  committee 
is  consulted,  should  not  the  equivalent 
House  committee  be  consulted?  Those  of 
us  on  the  Finance  Committee  would  be- 
lieve we  had  every  right  to  be  consulted 
because,  after  all.  if  an  additional  risk 
Is  to  be  taken  and  it  might  cost  more, 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  expected  to  vote  for  additional 
taxes  to  pay  for  It,  or  we  might  be  asked 
to  raise  the  debt  limit,  and  we  would  feel 
we  hEul  a  right  to  be  consulted  about  it. 
Then  various  other  committees  would 
have  the  right  to  claim  that  they  should 
be  consulted.  By  that  time,  after  every 
committee  that  should  have  been  con- 
sulted had  been  consulted,  someone  out 
of  the  12  or  15  who  had  not  been  con- 
sulted would  feel  that  he  should  be  con- 
sulted because  everyone  else  had  been 
consulted. 


Does  the  Senator  believe  that  If  all 
the  time  needed  for  that  consultation  had 
resulted  in  the  cost  of  500  or  600  Amer- 
ican lives,  It  would  have  been  worth  con- 
sulting every  Senator  who  thought  he 
should  be  consulted  on  that  decision? 
Personally,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Again  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  observations 
on  this  point,  with  which  I  agree.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  the 
entire  picture,  and  not  just  parts  of  it, 
in  looking  at  this  subject. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows  that  in 
any  military  operation  against  the 
enemy,  surprise  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment for  success.  The  element  of  sur- 
prise can  oftentimes  reduce  casualties 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  would  be 
if  there  were  not  the  element  of  sur- 
prise. Certainly,  if  the  President  had 
taken  the  time  to  consult  everyone  in 
Congress,  would  it  not  be  true  that  the 
element  of  surprise  would  have  been  lost? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  colloqiiy. 

As  each  of  us  here  knows,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  presented  time  after  time 
with  bills,  amendments,  and  resolutions 
offering  different  solutions  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Each  time  the  Congress  has 
acted,  invariably  by  refusing  to  adopt 
such  an  arbitrary  and  Inflexible  policy. 
Just  because  the  Congress  has  openly 
and  thoughtfully  declined  to  take  the 
action  that  some  want,  the  President's 
critics  assert  that  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  stand  up  to  the  President,  to 
exercise  Its  constitutional  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Such  a  simplistic,  moralistic,  and  re- 
markable view  of  what  we  are  debating 
here  today  seems  to  me  to  express  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  the  very  heart  of 
the  democratic,  representative  process  in 
a  large,  variegated,  diverse  society  such 
as  ours.  It  is  natural  and  human  to  be 
disappointed  if  your  FK>int  of  view  fails  to 
win  majority  support  and  to  prevail:  to 
claim  that  the  system  itself  is  corrupt 
and  failing  seems  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of 
myopic  self-indulgence  that  should  not 
be  seriously  considered,  except  as  a  sign 
of  ijotential  danger. 

It  is  important  that  we  here  in  the 
Congress  air  this  issue  fully  and  care- 
fully, because  the  various  actions  that 
have  been  proposed  have  many  far- 
reaching  and  serious  potential  conse- 
quences. It  is  important  that  we  not  act 
precipitously  or  emotionally  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment.  It  is  also  true  that  each 
of  us  should  express  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  best  he  can,  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  exposed  to  the  broad- 
est possible  airing  of  these  critical  issues 
and  so  that  they  can  hold  us  accountable 
for  what  we  say  and  do  here. 

One  serious  re^X)nsibility  that  I  think 
we  have  to  the  American  people  as 
elected  representatives  and  makers  of 
policy  is  to  speak  honestly  and  openly 
and  not  seek  to  manipulate  and  to  prey 
on  the  emotions  and  fears  of  a  given 
mcMnent.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
people  in  this  country  who  are  looking 
for  a  leader  in  the  so-called  peace  move- 
ment. I  know  that  there  will  be  con- 
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tenders  for  that  job.  There  are  also  many 
who  are  looking  for  a  champion  for  swift 
and  total  \ictory  in  Indochina.  There 
will  be  candidates  for  that  position,  as 
well. 

But  our  responsibility  is  to  study  the 
complex  issues  and  to  debate  reasonable 
directions  for  policy,  not  to  come  up  with 
simple  jingles  and  false  solutions  that 
might  have  public  relations  appeal. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Chukch  and  Cooper  has  been 
substantially  improved  by  the  modifjing 
language  that  has  been  added  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  amendment.  I  recall  point- 
ing out  to  the  Senate  on  May  15  that  the 
effect  of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
as  originally  proposed  could  have  been 
to  suspend  pay  and  benefits  to  American 
soldiers  in  Cambodia  prior  to  their  with- 
drawal by  June  30.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  simple  leinguage  could  be 
drawn  to  eliminate  that  unintended  am- 
biguity. As  a  result,  such  language  was 
drawn  up  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  on 
May  26. 

Several  other  amendments  to  the 
amendment  have  been  offered  and  will 
be  offered.  I  think  that  the  pending 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  carefully  and  fully  considered.  I  know 
that  it  will  be.  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  vote  on  his  amendment 
proved  to  be  the  decisive  vote  on  this 
whole  matter. 

In  summing  up,  I  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  performed 
with  the  most  unusual  personal  and  pro- 
fessional skill  and  courage  throughout 
this  entire  episode.  I  think  that,  when 
all  the  smoke  has  cleared,  he  will  have 
earned  and  will  be  given  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people. 
I  think  that  his  speech  last  night  was  one 
of  the  best  of  his  career,  and  I  think  that 
it  should  demonstrate  to  his  persistent 
critics  that  the  man  should  be  trusted. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  has 
usurped  any  power  from  the  Congress  or 
anyone  else  during  the  course  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  not  repudiate  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  incisive  state- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  know  he  feels  that 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered,  and  which  is  cosponsored  by  sev- 
eral Senators,  will  be  the  decisive  vote. 
I  share  that  feeling.  I  feel  that  this  is 
the  key  amendment.  I  believe  that,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  then 
allow  some  of  us  who  are  presently  op- 
posed to  the  Cooper-Church  language  as 
presently  written  to  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  amended  by  my 
amendment. 

I  personally  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
Cooper-Chureh  language  in  large  part, 
but  unless  this  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  is  adopted,  I  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  vote  for  the  Cooper -Church 
amendment.  I  think  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  has  great  merit. 

I  beUeve  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  if  they  imderstand  the 


full  intent  of  my   amendment  clearly, 
will  support  It. 

Our  U.S.  Government  has  sent  Amer- 
ican servicemen  to  Vietnam.  We  have 
428,000  American  servicemen  there  now. 
They  were  sent  there  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  them — ^most  of  them,  I 
would  say — went  through  no  choice  of 
their  own.  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  protect  their 
lives  while  they  are  there,  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  they  re- 
turn home  safely.  This  is  all  that  I  and 
other  Senators  who  are  supporting  my 
amendment  are  trying  to  accomplish.  We 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  flexibility,  and  that  he  has  au- 
thority and  power — which  we  think  he 
has  in  any  event,  but  we  want  to  make  it 
doubly  clear  to  the  enemy  and  to  every- 
one concerned  that  the  President  has 
this  power,  this  authority,  and  this  flex- 
ibility— to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  have  been  sent  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  South  Vietnam 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
them  back  home  safely. 

I  think  the  parents,  tlie  grandparents, 
the  other  relatives  and  the  friends  of 
servicemen  throughout  this  country 
would  say  "Amen"  to  my  amendment,  if 
we  can  just  get  the  message  out  to  the 
people  of  the  country  as  to  exactly  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  agree  with  him  in  his  evaluation 
that  this  will  be  a  decisive  vote,  and  once 
it  is  taken,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
I  feel  that  all  ranks  can  close  here,  and 
that  most  of  us — or  certainly  many  of  us 
who  cannot  now  do  so — can  then  vote 
for  the  Cooper-Church  language,  and 
that  it  will  be  an  improved  amendment 
by  virtue  of  the  adoption  of  my  perfect- 
mg  language. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
mv  colleague  from  West  Virginia.  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  his  observations.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  point  in  his  remarks  just 
now^  that  would  bear  further  comment. 

There  are  some  quoted  in  the  press — 
some  in  this  body,  some  commentators, 
and  others — who  in  effect  say  that  there 
is  a  filibuster  going  on,  that  there  is  an 
extended  debate,  that  there  is  some  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  continuing  it  for 
some  time,  to  July  1  or  some  other  date. 

I  recall  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  extended  debates  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  recall 
one  that  has  been  punctuated  with  votes 
every  4  or  5  days,  as  this  one  has. 

In  reading  the  Record,  I  notice  that 
everjone,  without  exception,  who  has 
had  something  to  say  has  said  it.  and 
that  it  has  been  germane  and  relevant 
to  the  issue  at  hand.  Although  the  issue 
is  a  broad  one,  the  speeches  have  been 
remarkably  succinct,  in  my  view. 

I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
beginning  to  appear  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  may  be  the  deci- 
sive vote  is  the  purest  vindication  for  dis- 
cussing these  issues  at  length,  because  I 
doubt  that  anyone  will  deny  or  challenge 
that  some  sort  of  accord  and  harmony 
within  the  Senate  would  be  desirable.  I 
expect  that  there  will  be  other  speeches 


and  other  detailed  analyses  of  this  situ- 
ation, but  I  expect  also  that  we  are  head- 
ing, surely,  toward  a  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  performed  and  discharged 
its  full  responsibility,  and,  in  retrospect, 
we  will  all  recognize  it  that  way. 

So  I  commend  tlie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  having  offered 
this  amendment,  and  for  having  tinkered 
with  it  until  he  got  it  in  such  shape  that 
it  appeared  that  it  would  cover  the  most 
territoiy,  would  reflect  the  general  at- 
titude, and  would  do  its  part  toward 
bringing  about  unity  within  this  body 
and  this  countiy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  I 
should  state  for  the  Record  that  I  was 
willing  to  submit  my  amendment  several 
days  ago.  I  discussed  it  with  the  able 
majority  leader  and  the  able  minority 
whip,  who  was  present  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time,  with  the  intention  of  notify- 
ing them  that  I  had  such  an  amendment, 
and  that  at  some  time  before  reaching 
a  final  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  lan- 
guage, I  wanted  to  be  protected  in  the 
opportunity  to  submit  my  amendment, 
have  It  debated,  and  have  it  voted  on  up 
or  down. 

So  I  did  not  delay  until  yesterday  for 
the  sake  of  delay  the  submission  of  my 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLE^  indicated  several  days  ago 
that  he  would  like  to  have  his  amend- 
ment submitted  first  and  voted  on.  He 
and  I  discussed  the  matter,  and  we  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  The  able  majority  leader 
assured  me  that  I  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  amendment,  and 
when  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  disposed  of  on  yester- 
day, then,  under  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  majority  leader,  I 
brought  up  the  amendment  which  we 
are  now  considering. 

So,  lest  anyone  think  that  there  has 
been  any  attempt  to  delay  on  my  part, 
or  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  co- 
sponsoring  my  amendment,  I  want  to 
dispel  that  idea  here  and  now.  The 
amendment  was  ready,  the  intention 
that  it  would  be  offered  was  expressed, 
and  I  merely  tried  to  accommodate  my- 
self to  the  wishes  of  other  Senators  who 
wanted  to  bring  their  amendments  up 
ahead  of  mine. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  vote 
on  this  amendment  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  of  next  week.  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  the  four  Senators  who  have  gone  to 
Cambodia,  to  delay  a  vote  until  they  can 
return  and  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  amendment.  We  also  owe  It  to  the 
American  people  to  get  the  message  out 
to  them  as  to  what  this  amendment  is 
all  about.  I  think  it  is  that  important; 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  by  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  of  next  week,  we  can 
have  done  both  of  these  things.  Our  col- 
leagues will  have  returned.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  been  Informed  as  to 
the  Intent  of  the  amendment,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  it. 
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If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
However,  I  am  only  1  of  100  Senators, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  of  all.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  very  much 
on  a  very  forceful  speech  today,  clearly 
setting  forth  his  position  on  the  contents 
of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  or 
not,  if  his  amendment  were  adopted,  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  unless  we  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  some  other  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  it,  de- 
spite the  great  merits  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  most  of  us,  I  believe,  or  at 
least  many  of  us,  will  support. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  relating  to  the  value  of  the 
debate  on  this  matter  are  very  well  taken. 
When  this  matter  first  came  up,  there 
was  among  some  Senators,  and  in  some 
areas  of  the  country,  almost  a  feeling  of 
panic,  one  might  say — certainly  a  feeling 
of  frustration.  The  events  of  the  last  2 
weeks,  and  particularly  the  report  by  tlie 
President  last  night,  have  shown  the  peo- 
ple of  America  three  things.  The  first  is 
that  the  American  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia was  an  incursion  into  Cambodia 
only  as  far  as  map  Unes  are  concerned. 
For  5  years  Prince  Sihanouk's  govern- 
ment and  the  one  which  has  succeeded  it, 
the  Lon  Nol  government,  have  not  actu- 
ally controlled  Southeastern  Cambodia. 

The  second  thing  is  that  this  has  been 
a  very  highly  successful  military  opera- 
tion. No  one  can  deny  that  that  opera- 
tion, the  ordering  of  wliich  took  tremen- 
dous personal  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  has  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  mihtary  materiel,  which  is  bound 
to  save  many,  many  American  lives  and 
actually  increase  the  safety  of  Americans 
and  speed  up  the  withdrawal. 

Third,  the  President  is  keeping  his 
promise  to  the  people  with  respect  to  the 
txoop  withdrawals.  Already  we  have  seen 
the  withdrawal  of  17,000  troops  from 
Cambodia.  This  total  Is  over  half  of  the 
American  troops  that  participated  In  this 
action. 

I  might  say,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me  for  just  a  moment,  that  I  am  still  very 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  not  alone  in  Cambodia  but 
those  In  North  Vietnam  as  well.  I  am 
perhaps  dense  in  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand the  panic  of  those  who  say  they 
want  to  shut  down  appropriations  as  of 
a  given  time  and  who  do  not  think  of  the 
some  1,200  men  who  are  involved  suid 
are  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
as  well  as  in  Cambodia.  Perhaps  we  will 
have  another  opportunity,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  before  this  matter  is  dis- 
posed of,  to  consider  other  ways  to  deal 
with  the  prisoner  of  war  matter. 

I  shall  speak  later  this  afternoon  on 
some  of  these  matters,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  tremendous 


contribution  and  his  very  critical  and 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  and  who  has 
performed  magnificently  in  his  long  and 
distinguished  service  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  appreciate  his  remarks  and 
look  forward  to  the  additional  remarks 
he  will  make  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  and  genuine 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  the  vitally  im- 
portant contribution  he  has  made  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  and 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  it  could  very  well  be 
that  the  vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment 
will  be  the  decisive  vote  on  the  whole 
proposition  that  has  been  before  this 
body  for  some  days.  I  say  that,  first  of  all, 
because  it  is  mj'  conviction  that  the 
language  itself  cuts  right  down  to  the 
basic  issue  that  must  be  faced  by  the 
people  of  America.  I  read  from  the 
amendment : 

Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  ot 
this  clause  shall  not  preclude  the  President 
from  taking  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  tJnlted  States 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

The  reason  why  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  having  pre- 
sented this  body  with  an  opportunity  to 
face  up  to  this  issue  is  that  he  has  focused 
attention  upon  the  very  purposes  that 
prompted  the  President  to  move  Amer- 
ican forces  into  Cambodia  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  true  despite  the  cries  of 
anguish  and  dismay  by  many  who  said 
that  this  holds  broad  import  for  all 
Americans  because  it  constiutes  an  in- 
vasion of  yet  another  country  and  those 
who  say  that  it  reflects  an  expansion  and 
an  escalation  of  the  war. 

I  think,  by  contrast,  the  amendment 
focuses  attention  upon  the  precise 
thought  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  when  he  entered  Cambodia. 
These  two  objectives,  to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  are  exactly 
what  he  had  in  mind,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  face  up  to  that  Issue.  Along  with 
every  other  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents in  my  State  and  from  other 
States  as  well.  I  have  been  more  than  a 
little  dismayed  as  I  have  received  mime- 
ographed strips  of  paper  signed  by  a  per- 
son, with  one  color  of  ink  and  an  address 
written  in  another  color  of  ink,  indicat- 
ing that  it  was  a  pretty  mechanical  op- 
eration, and  simply  saying,  "Dear  Sen- 
ator, please  support  the  peace  amend- 
ment," or  "Please  support  the  end  of  the 
war  amendment." 

I  carmot  believe  that  people  who  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  their  legislators,  or  who 
are  unable  to  articulate  more  clearly 
than  such  a  petition   would  indicate, 


really  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  Who  does  not  want  the  war  to 
end?  Who  is  not  for  peace?  EXerybody  Is. 
I  would  hope  that  every  American — and 
the  people  throughout  the  world  as  well — 
would  join  all  of  us  in  saying  that  we 
would  hope  that  we  might  have  peace 
and  that  the  war  might  end.  What  is  not 
realized  by  those  people  who  support  the 
measures  which  I  think  would  delay  the 
day  of  peace,  would  postpone  the  time 
when  Americans  could  return  home  from 
Southeast  Asia,  and  would  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  South  Vietnamese  now 
faced  with  the  dual  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  bring  into  being  a  viable  govern- 
ment for  themselves  and  to  undertake  at 
the  same  time  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, is  that  the  action  the  President  has 
taJcen  will  help  achieve  all  these  goals. 
So  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to 
me — and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see— that  the  Byrd  amendment  is  the 
key  amendment.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
really  brings  the  issue  into  sharp  focus 
and  calls  upon  each  Member  of  this  body, 
as  well  as  every  other  American,  to  ex- 
amine his  own  conscience;  to  see  if  we 
want  to  take  steps  now  that  might  bind 
the  President's  hand  and  deny  him  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  the  goals 
which  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  prayers  of  every  American. 

I  hope  that  we  will  understand,  as  I 
beUeve  some  do — as  I  hope  many  will — 
that  what  the  President  has  done  directs 
itself  to  the  attainment  of  ending  the 
war  and  bringing  peace.  It  is  a  matter 
that  will  require  some  understanding 
and  some  explaining;  because  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  had  so  many  people 
coming  into  this  city  in  the  last  several 
weeks  and  so  many  writing  to  us,  saying, 
"Support  the  peace  amendment;  support 
the  end  of  the  war  amendment,"  indi- 
cates to  me  that  not  everyone  does 
understand.  Only  by  understanding 
what  the  issues  are  can  we  hope  to  clarify 
the  issues,  increase  the  determination 
of  this  country  and  add  strength  to  the 
present  ability  of  this  coimtry  to  achieve 
these  goals.  They  are  commendable 
goals. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  previous  oc- 
casions and  as  I  said  the  very  night  the 
President  announced  his  decision  to 
move  into  Cambodia,  the  significant 
thing  to  me,  was,  as  the  President  made 
clear:  we  are  fighting  the  same  enemy 
in  Cambodia  we  have  been  fighting  for 
the  past  9  or  10  years  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  is  no  difference.  It  is  the  same 
enemy.  He  has  been  using  the  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia.  The  only  thing  that 
has  been  changed  by  the  courageous  and 
crucial  decision  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  in  ordering  our 
forces  to  go  in  and  take  steps  so  as  to 
deny  to  the  enemy  further  use  of  the 
sanctuaries,  was  that  for  the  first  time 
we  have  refused  to  continue  to  let  the 
enemy  exclusively  decide  where  the 
battlefield  shall  be.  That  is  the  only  dif- 
ference that  I  can  see  that  came  about 
when  troops  were  ordered  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
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all  of  us  better  to  understand  what  the 
issue  is,  and  what  actions  are  necessary 
in  this  complicated  and  difficult  year  of 
1970.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  kind  of 
successful  resolution  to  an  action  which 
has  taken  altogether  too  long. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  that  per- 
haps had  these  things  been  done  several 
years  ago,  'we  might  be  nearer  to  peace 
than  we  are  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  l)elieves  that  we 
might  have  had  peace  by  now  had  these 
steps  been  taken  previously.  But.  never- 
theless, both  as  Governor  of  Wyoming 
and  now  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  and  I  have  considered 
it  a  very  important  duty,  to  suppjort  the 
President  whether  he  was.  as  first  was  the 
case  when  I  took  office  here,  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Lj-ndon  Baines  John- 
son, or  the  present  President,  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  I  believe  that  each  of  these 
persons  certainly  could  not  be  faulted  on 
their  dedication  to  the  proposition  of  the 
survival  of  this  Nation.  They  have  been 
interested  in  seeing  that  our  strength  be 
expended  to  further  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  We  can  argue 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  war  has 
been  directed,  but  we  cannot  argue  at  all 
with  the  commitment  of  each  of  these 
distinguished  Americans  to  serve  as  best 
they  cculd  and  as  best  as  they  knew  how. 
the  people  of  this  country.  Feeling  con- 
vinced of  that,  I  have  felt  that  it  was 
a  real  privilege  to  do  what  I  could  to 
support  the  high  office  of  the  President. 

As  we  try  to  make  certain  that  Con- 
gress exercises  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, on  the  one  hand,  in  a  msmner 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  to  do  it  in 
a  msmner  that  will  be  consonant  with 
the  duties  and  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President,  on  the  other. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  made  a  most  important  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Lssues  involved. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  who.  in  his  usual  incisive 
way.  has  commented  on  the  subject  of 
debate  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and.  of  course,  paid  to  me  an  un- 
deserved compliment — but  I  appreciate 
it. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  President,  last  night 
President  Nixon  spoke  to  the  Nation 
about  the  operations  in  Cambodia.  I  do 
not  know  what  other  people  expected  to 
hear  in  the  President's  address,  especially 
those  who  have  been  critical  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operations,  but  this  Senator  from 
Florida  heard  exactly  what  he  thought 
the  President  was  going  to  speak  about. 

It  was  a  serious,  thoughtful,  and  thor- 
ough accounting  to  the  Nation  and  all  of 
its  people  of  what  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion was  all  about.  The  President  re- 
stated fully  and  carefully  why  it  was  nec- 
essary to  go  into  Cambodia  and  that  was 
to  prevent  a  further  and  continued  build- 
up of  Communist  forces  and  Communist 
supplies  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 


along  the  border  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
again  stated  that  this  buildup  if  allowed 
to  continue  without  interruption  would 
have  meant  further  loss  of  life  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  put 
in  serious  jeopardy  the  orderly  and 
steady  Vletnamizatlon  of  the  war  and 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops,  which  has 
been  going  on  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  op- 
eration has  been  a  brilliant  success, 
something  that  has  been  readily  appar- 
ent, to  all  objective-looking  people,  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion.  The  President  outlined 
the  enormous  amounts  of  supplies  which 
have  been  captured — weapons,  ammimi- 
tion.  food  and  communication  equip- 
ment and  medical  supplies,  a  capture 
and  destruction  of  war  material,  which 
has  seriously  injured  the  enemy's  ca- 
pability to  wage  war  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
has  set  him  back  9  months  to  a  year. 

President  Nixon  again  reiterated  his 
pledge  to  withdraw  American  troops  from 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  this  month  of 
June,  and  he  stated  that  more  than  one- 
half  U.S.  troops  had  already  been  with- 
drawn. This  promise  he  made  when  our 
forces  first  went  into  Cambodia. 

He  again  set  forth  his  program  of  troop 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Eidditional  150,000  American  troops  which 
would  be  home  within  a  year.  Specially 
on  this  score,  he  stated  that  50,000  or 
one-third  of  the  projected  withdrawal 
would  be  accomplished  by  October  15. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  note  at  this  time 
that  the  pledges  and  promises  that  the 
President  has  made  on  Vietnam  since 
his  becoming  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  have  been  carried  out  in 
full.  To  use  his  words,  "we  have  kept 
the  pledge."  And  I  say  to  that  amen, 
for  he  certainly  has. 

For  me,  there  were  two  outstanding 
features  to  his  address  to  the  Nation. 

First,  there  is  the  kind  of  address 
which  it  was.  I  would  call  it  the  Nixon 
manner  and  presentation.  He  was  thor- 
ough and  candid.  He  did  report  to  the 
Nation  and  level  with  its  people  to  keep 
them  fully  advised  on  what  is  going  on 
in  Southeast  Asia,  something  that  was 
severely  lacking  in  previous  administra- 
tions. He  exhibited  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship qualities  that  are  greatly  reassur- 
ing and  encouraging,  and  that  is  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  President 
approaches  a  solution  and  the  dedication 
and  resolution  with  which  he  carries  it 
out. 

There  was  no  pyrotechnical  display, 
which  we  have  seen  so  often  in  past  ad- 
ministrations in  connection  with  major 
decisions.  I  for  one  am  glad  to  see  the 
absence  of  pyrotechnics.  The  time  has 
come  for  thoughtful  and  thorough  ac- 
tion, instead  of  barrages  and  offenses  of 
words.  The  President  has  displayed  this 
kind  of  leadership  throughout  his  ad- 
ministration and  it  is  a  comforting  and 
reassuring  thing  to  witness  in  action. 

The  other  main  thrust  of  the  speech 
which  encouraged  me  was  his  talk  about 
the  basic  commitment  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  said  it  was  to  end  this  war  and 
to  bring  peace.  Of  course,  we  all  knew 
that  was  a  basic  aim.  The  important 


thing  is  that  President  Nixon  has  the 
overall  grasp  of  foreign  policy  which  Is 
so  important  to  securing  world  peace  and 
keeping  such  a  peace. 

The  President  realizes,  and  there  are 
those  who  share  his  views,  including  this 
Senator,  that  peace  in  Vietnam  cannot 
be  divorced  from  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  any  other  trouble  spot  the  world 
around.  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  are 
simply  a  portion  of  a  worldwide  picture 
puzzle.  Fitting  it  in  place  properly,  effects 
the  whole  picture  of  world  peace. 

Ducking  out  of  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, throwing  this  free  nation,  which  Is 
valiently  struggling  to  preserve  its  free- 
dom, to  the  Communist  wolves,  is  not 
going  to  satisfy  their  voracious  appetite 
either  in  this  part  of  the  world  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  As  all  of  us  in 
the  Chamber  know,  Russian  Communists 
furnish  80  percent  of  the  war  supplies  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong, 
Our  fight  there  is  more  with  them,  at 
least  as  far  as  supplies  are  concerned, 
than  it  is  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
enemy.  It  is  the  Russian  Communists 
that  we  are  having  the  confrontation 
with  right  now  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
was  the  Russian  Communists  which  we 
had  the  confrontation  with  in  Cuba  some 
years  ago.  It  was  communism  again  in 
the  past  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
is  what  many  nations  in  Latin  America 
are  faced  with  today.  This  is  what 
brought  on  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia just  a  short  time  ago  by  Russian 
armed  forces,  an  invasion  which  dwarfed 
that  of  Hitler's  in  another  time. 

The  President  is  eminently  correct 
when  he  says  that  in  resolving  Vietnam 
he  is,  "determined  to  end  the  war  in  a 
way  that  will  promote  peace  rather  than 
conflict  throughout  the  world." 

The  speech  was  exceUent.  It  was  re- 
assuring. It  will  be  well  received  by  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  ON  MONDAY.  JUNE  8. 
1970.  FOLLOWING  THE  REMARKS 
OF  SENATOR  THURJVIOND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DEGREE  FROM  BETH- 
ANY COLLEGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  distinguished  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Jennings  Randolph,  was  honored  at 
the  annual  commencement  at  Bethany 
College  on  Saturday,  May  30. 

There  were  195  graduates  from  15 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Greece.  The  Invocation  was  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  Werdie  S.  VanArsdale,  Jr., 
First  Christian  Church,  Charlerol,  Pa. 
and  the  benediction  by  the  Reverend 
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James  L.  Stoner,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  New  York  City. 

Five  persons  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  this  institution  nestling  in 
the  beautiful  hills  of  West  Virginia  near 
the  Pennsylvania  border.  In  addition  to 
Senator  Randolph,  Joseph  C.  Gluck,  dean 
of  student  education  services  at  West 
Virginia  University,  was  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws;  James  M.  Moudy, 
chancellor  of  Texas  Christian  University, 
received  doctor  of  humane  letters; 
Charles  Crank,  executive  minister  for 
the  Christian  Church — EWsciples  of 
Christ — in  West  Virginia,  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  Vernon  R.  Alden,  former 
president  of  Ohio  University  and  presi- 
dent and  chsiirman  of  the  board,  the 
Boston  Company,  Inc.,  was  awarded  doc- 
tor of  letters. 

Dr.  Perry  E.  Gresham.  the  beloved 
president  of  Bethany  and  Dr.  Wilbur 
Haverfield  Cramblet,  a  former  president, 
joined  in  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  public  service  on  Senator  Randolph. 

Dr.  Gresham  commented : 

Because  you,  Jennings  Randolph,  have 
maintained  sweet  reason  when  others  came 
down  with  Potomac  madness. 

And  because  you  have  loved  learning  and 
devoted  your  talents  to  the  colleges  of  West 
Virginia. 

And  because  you  have  loved  mankind  and 
served  your  fellowman. 

I  confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree, 
Doctor  of  Public  Service,  with  all  the  right* 
and  privileges  which  this  honorable  and  old 
college  can  grant. 

The  President  was  so  right  In  calling 
his  institution  an  "honorable  and  old" 
college  because  it  was  chartered  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly  in  March,  1840. 

The  commencement  speaker,  Mr. 
President,  was  Vernon  R.  Alden,  of  Bos- 
ton. I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  from  his  excellent  addi-ess 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Randolph,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  and 
I  are  very  much  interested  in  small  col- 
leges and  we  work  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  West  Virginia  institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  We  feel  that  small  colleges 
have  a  very  valid  place  in  the  educa- 
tional process.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  two  recent  articles  rela- 
tive to  the  plight  of  small  colleges.  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  the  noted  historian, 
wrote  an  article  "Has  the  Small  College 
a  Future,"  in  the  February  21  issue  of 
Saturday  Review.  Eric  Wentworth 
wrote  "Crisis  Hits  Private  Colleges"  for 
the  May  30  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Both  make  very  important  observa- 
tions regarding  small  colleges. 

EXHIBTT   I 

CJHANOE  Calls  for  BtrrLDERS 
Dr.  Perry  Gresham  and  Bethany  College 
stand  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  chaos,  con- 
fusion and  loss  of  momentum  experienced 
by  so  many  colleges  and  universities  today. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  chosen  to  speeJc 
about  change  .  .  .  and  the  crisis  of  leader- 
ship in  America. 

Ohiange.  of  course,  has  always  been  fun- 
damental in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  But  for 


long  periods  of  history,  change  unfolded 
slowly,  barely  touching  the  lives  of  indlvld- 
uais,  and  imperceptibly  altering  the  condi- 
tions ot  men  over  generations.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  change 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  affecting  each  in- 
dividual so  powerfully  tliat  every  year,  it 
seems,  produces  violent  oontrasts  in  both 
teclinology  and  life  style.  As  we  look  ahead 
to  the  197(}'8,  change  will  continue  to  ac- 
celerate. 

Our  nation  today  is  undergoing  profound 
changes  in  mood,  in  attitude  and  in  outlooik. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  dramatically  reflected 
than  on  the  college  or  university  campus. 

One  of  my  favorite  philoeophers  Is  Henri 
Bergson.  In  his  book  entitled  •'Creative  Evo- 
lution," he  says:  "To  exist  is  to  change,  to 
change  Is  to  mature,  to  mature  Is  to  go  on 
creating  oneself  endlessly." 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  next  quarter-cen- 
tury, changes  and  new  developments  will  be 
even  more  fantastic  than  those  we  have  ex- 
f>erienced  in  the  25  years  since  I  left  college. 

Consider  the  field  of  transportation,  for 
example.  When  I  took  my  first  airplane  ride — 
In  a  Navy  plane  In  1943 — It  took  us  two  days 
to  go  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco. 
Today  many  people  travel  from  Coast  to 
Coast  and  back  again  the  sam«  day.  Tbe  Jet 
plane — developed  since  World  War  n — bas 
given  unbeUev^able  mobUlty  to  all  of  us, 
and  the  Apollo  Program  has  made  science 
fiction  transportation  commonplace.  It  wont 
be  too  long  .  .  .  (the  lifetime  of  most  of 
us)  .  .  .  before  new  generations  of  planes 
will  carry  us  at  speeds  of  8.000  miles  an  hour. 
Perhaps,  before  the  end  of  this  century, 
we'll  be  able  to  travel  by  rocketUners  to  any 
other  place  on  earth  in  about  45  minutes. 
Technology  seems  to  be  movixig  much  faster 
than  our  abUlty  to  cope  with  It.  Airlines 
with  their  special  problems  erf  air  traffic  con- 
trol, baggage  handling  and  access  to  air- 
ports vividly  Illustrate  this  problem. 

Consider  the  changes  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication. In  1939  my  psirents  took  me  to 
the  New  York  World's  Pair,  making  sure  that 
I  visited  the  wondrovis  "Science  Elxhibition 
Hall."  Tucked  away  In  the  far  comer  of  the 
building  was  a  large  black  box  with  a  fuzzy 
screen.  My  father  said,  "I  think  they  call 
that  television."  Marshall  McLuhan's  par- 
ents may  have  taken  him  to  the  same  exhibit. 
In  those  days  not  a  single  commercial  tele- 
vision set  existed;  today  93%  of  all  Ameri- 
can homes  have  television.  In  our  own  homes, 
night  after  night,  we  watch  riots,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  other  dramatic  events  tak- 
ing place  all  over  the  world.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  war  has  even  been  fought  in  the  liv- 
ing roonu  of  American  fsunilles,  and  I  thinlc 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  mood  of 
the  American  nation — our  attitude  towards 
war — has  been  so  profoundly  changed. 

Today,  a  one-quarter  ton  communication 
satellite  can  out-perform  tons  of  transoceanic 
cables.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  communi- 
cations coming  to  us  In  a  variety  of  forms; 
we  almost  seem  to  have  too  much  data  and 
not  enough  information.  In  the  years  ahead 
there  will  continue  to  be  new  breakthroughs 
in  communication.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  snap  electrodes  to  our 
heads  when  we  go  to  bed  and  take  French 
lessons  while  we  sleep.  Some  day  we  may  be 
able  to  place  tiny  receiving  sets  In  our  back 
molars  so  that  we  can  communicate  with 
each  other  wherever  we  are.  Wives  will  be 
able  literally  to  chew  their  husbands  out 
when  they  are  taking  too  long  on  the  golf 
course.  Some  i)eople  wotUdn't  call  that 
progress! 

Consider  with  me  for  a  moment  ot>r 
population  groirth.  The  rapid  grovrth  In 
population  may  affect  the  style  and  quality 
of  our  lives  more  than  any  other  phenomenon 
taking  place  today,  esptecially  in  \irban  cen- 
ters with  their  special  problems  of  poverty, 
pollution,  racial  unrest,  transportation  tie- 
ups  and  lack  of  supjxjrting  services.  Keep  In 


mind  that  It  took  eight  million  years  for  the 
first  one  biliiov  people  to  be  bom  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  in  a  thirteen  year 
time-frame — from  1963  to  1976 — the  world 
population  wUl  have  grown  by  another  one 
bUlion. 

By  1975.  earth  will  contain  four  billion 
people,  and  at  our  present  rates  of  growth, 
the  population  of  the  world  will  be  over  seven 
bUUon  at  the  end  of  this  century.  Thereafter, 
an  additional  billion  people  will  be  added 
every  five  years. 

I  could  present  other  remarkable  and  dev- 
astating statistics  which  dramatize  how  the 
world  Is  changing;  I  am  sure  that  you  could, 
too.  We  could  reflect  upon  how  the  pace, 
the  style  and  the  quality  of  our  Uvea  wlU 
be  influenced  by  these  changes.  They  will 
affect  all  institutions  in  our  society — almost 
too  rapidly  for  us  to  prepare  to  cope  with 
them. 

My  concern — and  this  is  really  the  thrust 
of  my  message — Is  that  most  established 
Institutions  have  not  kept  pace  with  change. 
Many  of  our  major  problems — the  riots  in 
cities,  prolonged  strikes  in  companies,  stu- 
dent protests  over  curriculum — are  the  result 
of  our  not  having  planned  In  anticipation 
of  difficulty.  All  too  often  we  are  forced  to 
respond  defensively  in  a  moment  of  crisis, 
because  we  have  not  planned  and  organized 
ourselves  in  advance. 

Why  haven't  our  urban  school  systems  been 
able  to  develop  creative  programs  to  reach 
youngsters  who  have  been  short-changed  in 
their  schooling  because  of  race  or  poverty? 
And  why  has  our  society  been  so  slow  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  It  has 
condemned  to  poverty  and  discrimination.  It 
took  the  efforts  and  funding  by  the  Federal 
government  to  create  such  programs  as  Head- 
start.  Upward  Bound.  Vista  Volunteers  and 
the  Job  Corps,  and  even  now.  six  years  later, 
they  are  still  pltlftilly  underfinanced. 

When  Sargent  Shrlver  and  I  were  planning 
the  War  on  Poverty  in  early  1964.  we  invited 
representatives  of  all  the  major  textbook 
publishers  to  meet  with  us  In  Washington. 
We  wanted  to  review  the  so-called  "Inte- 
grated readers"  that  bad  been  pubUclzed  In 
the  press.  I  must  say  that  I  was  terribly  dis- 
appointed to  be  handed  what  looked  to  me 
like  the  familiar  old  "Jack  and  Jsine  and 
Spot "  readers.  But  they  had  been  deftly 
modified;  the  main  characters  had  now  been 
painted  in  sepia  tones  so  that  the  mother 
looked  like  Lena  Home  and  the  father  like 
Harry  Beltifonte.  But  they  were  still  living 
in  a  suburban  setting  with  a  white  picket 
fence  around  a  lush  green  backyard  with  a 
garden  hose  playing  on  a  shiny  car  in  the 
driveway. 

We  discovered  that  we  would  have  to  create 
our  own  materials  by  sending  people  out  to 
Watts,  Harlem  and  the  Hough  district  of 
Cleveland  to  take  photographs  of  children 
playing  together  and  to  write  textbooks  using 
language  with  which  these  youngsters  would 
be  familiar. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  that  a  paternalistic 
Federal  government  ought  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems for  us,  any  more  than  you  do.  But  the 
Federal  government  has  been  forced  to  step 
in  where  there  has  been  a  void  left  in  plan- 
ning by  businesses,  by  hospitals,  by  schools, 
by  labor  unions,  by  courts,  and  by  other 
organizations.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  must 
be  much  more  creative  in  our  plan- 
ning. And  much  more  sensitive  to  the  pace 
and  direction  of  change.  This  is  beginning 
to  happen  as  concerned  people  throtighout 
the  country  are  sharing  their  experience  and 
talents.  Task  torcee,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  foundations,  universities,  bual- 
neeses,  corporations  and  government  agen- 
cies, are  addressing  themselves  to  the  major 
problems  of  this  country.  Coalitions,  alll- 
ancee,  oonsorUums  and  cocmnitteee  are  pro- 
ducing a  new  layer  of  capability  and  effec- 
tiveness on  the  community  level. 

Whather  the  mayor  of  a  dty  or  a  goremor 
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erf  a  state  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  will 
become  increasingly  less  meaningful  than 
the  quality  of  the  man  himself  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  people  with  whom  he  surrounds 
himself.  State  boundary  lines  are  becoming 
less  rele-i-ant.  New  Tork  City,  for  example, 
has  little  In  common  with  up-state  New 
York,  but  It  has  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems as  Newark.  Philadelphia  or  New  Haven. 
Cleveland's  problems  are  not  those  of  south- 
ern Ohio,  southern  Indiana  or  West  Virginia, 
but  Cleveland  has  much  In  common  vrtth 
Detroit.  Buffalo.  Toledo  or  Chicago.  For  this 
reason.  I  predict  that  we  shall  be  forced  to 
apprt>ach  our  problems  in  the  years  ahead  on 
a  regional  basis,  forgetting  narrow  geograph- 
ical allegiances.  We  must  accelerate  our 
urban  planning,  but  we  must  not  neglect 
rural,  non-farm  America  Many  of  our  urban 
problems  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  people  from  Appalachla  or  the 
deep  south  have  flooded  Into  our  big  cities 
and  have  overwhelmed  the  poor  school  dis- 
tricts, the  welfare  agencies,  the  hospitals  and 
other  public  service  agencies.  And  they  have 
done  this  because  we  permitted  change  to 
rob  them  of  their  land,  their  livelihood,  and 
their  dignity  as  productive  human  beings. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  utilize  private 
Institutions  to  solve  our  massive  social  prob- 
lems to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  have 
In  years  past.  When  I  v.-as  working  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Mr.  Shrlver.  I  made  the 
comment  that  prl\-ate  business — with  Federal 
funding — had  developed  our  enormous  mili- 
tary defense  system.  Private  corporations  also 
planned  and  built  our  impressive  capability 
for  spiace  erploration.  Why  can't  we — I 
asked — draw  upon  this  same  talent,  these 
incredible  resources  of  our  large  corporations, 
to  assist  us  in  finding  ways  to  solve  human 
problems — the  problems  of  poverty,  of  racial 
relationships,  of  housing,  of  education? 
Major  corporations — IBM.  Xerox.  Westing- 
house.  Litton  Industries,  to  name  Just  a 
few — did  take  on  Job  Corps  training  centers 
and  did  an  lmp>ressive  Job  until  diversion  of 
funds  to  the  Vietnam  War  curtailed  govern- 
ment funding. 

As  change  continues  to  accelerate  in  the 
years  ahead,  a  special  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity will  be  placed  upon  leaders.  As  all  of  you 
know,  it  is  not  easy  In  these  times  to  be  a 
leader  in  either  the  public  or  private  sector. 
No  leader  Is  Immune  from  harsh  criticism,  or 
second-guessing,  or  destructive  opposition. 
John  Gardner  has  said  that  we  seem  to  be 
immunizing  people  with  "an  aatl-leadershlp 
vaccine." 

Today  a  university  education  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  leadership.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
opporttmlty  to  lead  Is  likely  to  come  to  those 
with  the  best  preparation.  The  nature  of  the 
struggle  you  face  as  you  leave  Bethany  is  far 
different  than  that  faced  by  any  other  gen- 
eration In  history.  Throughout  history,  most 
men  have  been  forced  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  the  task  of  mere  survival.  Today's 
college  graduate  is  not  bound  by  this  crip- 
pling necessity.  Since  he  can  supply  his  ma- 
terial wants  in  many  fields,  he  Is.  therefore, 
free  to  look  beyond  prosperity  for  the  area  In 
which  he  can  be  of  greatest  service. 

President  Gresham  and  the  faculty  have 
tried  to  prepare  you  to  become  more  than 
articulate  observ-ers  or  critics.  I  am  sure  that 
they  have  endeavored  to  make  you  active 
participants  in  the  reshaping  of  society  .  .  . 
builders  rather  than  destroyers  .  .  .  leaders 
rather  than  followers. 

At  the  time  of  our  nation's  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  19,  James  Monroe  was  18,  James  Madison 
was  25,  Aaron  Burr  was  20.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  33.  and  Thomas  F>aine  was  39.  These 
young  men.  together  with  elder  leaders  such 
as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jolin  Adams  and 
George  Washington,  ^hap>ed  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  grand  experiment.  Somehow. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  70,  was 
able   to   work  effectively  with  these   young 


men,  and  they  respected  him.  Thirteen  years 
later  they  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Several  of  them  went  on  to 
lead  our  nation  as  President. 

I  don't  have  the  foreknowledge  to  tell  you 
what  our  future  institutions  will  be  like,  or 
whether  the  Institutions  which  serve  p>eople 
will  be  better  or  worse  thaji  those  we  now 
have.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  will  be 
institutions;  and  If  they  are  better  than  we 
have  now.  it  will  be  because  dedicated  build- 
ers labored  mightily  to  build  and  maintain 
them. 

What  kind  of  future  role  do  you  choose 
for  yourselves?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  destroyer 
of  institutions?  Do  \x>\i  wish  to  settle  only 
for  being  a  critic?  Do  you  want  to  be  one  of 
those  silent  Indifferent  people  who  don't 
know  what  is  going  on  and  care  less?  Or,  do 
you  want  to  be  a  builder?  Whether  your  con- 
tribution Is  great  or  small  does  not  matter. 
It's  an  age-old  choice:  Do  you  destroy  the 
good  in  the  name  of  perfection,  or  do  you 
work  to  make  the  good  better  in  the  name 
of  humanity? 

If  you  want  to  be  a  builder,  are  you  will- 
ing to  take  the  trouble  to  know  what  Is  the 
right  action  for  you  and  to  prepare  your- 
self to  be  effective  at  it?  Shortly  after  the 
late  John  Kennedy  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  his  classmates  in 
the  Class  of  1940  at  Harvard  was  asked  why 
he  was  not  President  rather  than  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. His  poignant  reply  was  ...  "I  was 
Just  as  smart  as  Jack  Kennedy  was.  but  Jack 
never  stopped  learning  and  growing." 

For  some  of  you  In  this  class,  today's  cere- 
monies may  mark  the  hlghpolnt.  the  peak 
achievement  in  your  lives.  Others  of  you 
will  continue  to  grow,  to  develop  responsi- 
bility and  to  soar  to  new  heights  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Welsh  poet.  Dylan  Thomas  ■wrote  to 
h'.s  dying  father.  "Do  not  go  gentle  Into  that 
good  night."  His  message  Is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  yoimg  people  who  are  leaving 
oiir  campuses  today.  Do  not  be  apathetic 
toward  Injustice  and  Insensitive  to  human 
suffering.  Do  not,  as  Robert  Frost  said,  go 
with  the  drift  of  things,  but  bend  change 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  You  will  need  all 
the  wisdom  and  courage  you  have  gained  to 
address  the  problems  that  beset  our  planet. 
And  this  work  of  your  lives  will  be  the  high- 
est test  of  the  love  you  have  for  your  fellow 
man  and  for  the  unborn  generations  which 
will  follow  us. 


THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  concern  and  misgiving  that  I  read 
of  the  President's  proposal  to  renounce 
our  rights  to  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and 
trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  off 
our  shores  underlying  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

I  am  afraid  the  Department  of  State 
has  again  prevailed  over  more  reasonable 
voices  in  other  departments  having  di- 
rect responsibility  for  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  energy  requirements  and  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

Hearings  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  had  been 
postponed  by  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  until  the  administration  had 
decided  on  its  position  in  the  matter  of 
the  seaward  extent  of  UJS.  sovereign 
rights  to  explore  and  exploit  the  natural 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
our  legal  Continental  Shelf. 

But  before  the  hearings,  which  had 
been  scheduled  last  week,  were  held,  the 
President  announced  his  proposal  for  a 
treaty    among    coastal    nations    under 


which  we  would  place  the  oil,  natural 
gas  and  other  minerals  under  interna- 
tional trusteeship  as  the  "common  herit- 
age of  mankind" — and  to  share  an  un- 
specified percentage  of  revenues  even 
with  Communist  governments — if  other 
coastal  nations  will  similarly  relinquish 
sole  rights  to  minerals  off  their  shores 
and  join  in  a  treaty  regulating  explora- 
tion and  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  13,  1970,  I 
made  some  remarks  here  on  what  I  con- 
sidered the  imprudence  of  giving  up  our 
national  rights  to  our  Continental  Shelf 
for  any  reason. 

As  I  observed  at  that  time,  about  one- 
half  of  our  estimated  national  reserves  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  located 
on  our  Continental  Shelf.  Therefore,  the 
disposition  of  such  a  vast  national  asset 
is  something  that  deser\'es  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  all  concerned. 
The  consequences  of  a  hasty  or  improvi- 
dent disposal  of  this  vital  natural  re- 
source could  visit  upon  us  diflBculties 
and  problems  of  unknowTi  magnitude  for 
generations  to  come. 

As  Senatore  know,  article  rv,  section 
3,  of  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Con- 
gress the  power  and  the  responsibility  of 
disposition  and  the  making  of  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  Since  only  Congress 
has  been  granted  that  authority  by  the 
Constitution,  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
disposition  of  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  paramount,  and  history  will 
judge  whether  the  Congress  has  ade- 
quately met  its  responsibility  as  trustee 
of  the  Nation's  property. 

The  treaty  proposal  contained  in  the 
White  House  statement  would  make  it 
the  nonnegotiable  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  an  international  agency 
"substantial  royalties"  for  minerals  ex- 
tracted on  our  continental  margin  be- 
yond the  200  meter  depth  limit. 

The  treaty  would  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  trustee  for 
an  international  agency  in  a  trusteeship 
zone  near  our  coast  but  beyond  the  200 
meter  depth  limit. 

I  imderstand  that  there  are  some  37 
points  around  the  coastline  where  the 
200  meter  depth  limit  occurs  within  the 
3-mile  limit,  so-called,  or  within  a  dis- 
tance of  3  miles  from  our  coastline. 

The  international  agency  would  au- 
thorize and  regulate  all  nations  of  the 
world  and  their  citizens  in  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources beyond  the  continental  margins. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  state- 
ment noted  that  it  v/as  this  administra- 
tion's intention  to  impose  a  so-far-un- 
known condition  on  all  U.S.  leases  in  the 
area  of  our  continental  margin  beyond 
the  200  meter  depth  limit.  All  leases  is- 
sued beyond  the  200  meter  depth  limit 
would  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  future 
treaty  and  the  authority  of  an  interna- 
tional agency  it  would  create. 

The  White  House  statement  said  the 
President  would  seek  legislation  to  im- 
pose such  conditions. 

Such  legislation  could  possibly  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  number  of 
Congressional  committees.  As  Senators 
know,  three  Senate  committees  have  al- 


ready  taken  an  active  interest  in  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  including  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  the  Interior  Committee.  The  Presi- 
dent's announcement  will  add  at  least 
one  more  committee  to  that  list,  and  per- 
haps more.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  under  wJiose  jurisdiction 
the  taxing  proposals  will  fall. 

The  President's  announcement  stated, 
in  part: 

I  will  propose  necessary  changes  In  the  do- 
mestic Import  and  tax  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  our  own 
laws  and  regulations  do  not  discriminate 
against  U.S.  nationals  operating  In  the  trtis- 
teeshlp  zone  off  our  coast  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  machinery  to  be 
established. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  uill  be  most  interested  in 
reviewing  and  analyzing  such  proposed 
changes  in  our  import  and  tax  laws. 

A  number  of  questions  come  to  mind: 
Will  such  royalties  and  taxes  paid  to  an 
international  body  be  given  similar  treat- 
ment as  taxes  and  royalties  paid  to  a 
foreign  government?  Will  production  off 
our  own  coast  be  treated  as  foreign  pro- 
duction and  thereby  be  subject  to  import 
quotas  and  duties  and  such  other  regula- 
tions as  may  be  applicable  at  that  time? 
What  will  be  the  treatment  of  taxes  paid 
to  a  foreign  coastal  nation  which  imposes 
taxes  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the 
international  agency? 

The  President's  proposal  also  contem- 
plates the  "collection  of  substantial 
mineral  royalties  to  be  used  for  inter- 
national community  purposes,  particu- 
larly economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries."  Is  this  not  an  avoidance  of 
the  appropriation  process  and  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  foreign  aid  obligations? 
What  would  prevent  the  international 
regime  from  using  such  fimds  for  mili- 
tary air  or  ancillary  aid  of  military  op- 
erations, such  as  food  rations,  medical 
supplies,  transportation  equipment,  and 
so  on?  It  is  well  known  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  economic  aid  can  be  aid 
to  the  military  since  it  may  allow  the 
diversion  of  the  resources  of  a  nation 
from  civilian  needs  to  the  military. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  safety 
of  the  drilling  and  producing  operations. 
It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion want  such  operations  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  minimize  the 
possibility  of  an  oil  spill,  commensurate 
with  existing  technology.  How  much  au- 
thority will  the  coastal  nation  have  in 
regulating  and  monitoring  such  opera- 
tions? Or.  to  put  it  another  way,  at 
what  point  will  the  international  regime 
declare  that  the  affected  coastal  nation 
is  interfering  with  its  authority  over  the 
exploitation  and  disposition  of  minerals 
outside  the  200  meter  boundary,  and  sim- 
ply ignore  the  protests  of  that  nation? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  important 
questions  raised  by  the  President's  an- 
noimcement.  Congress  has  a  deep  inter- 
est and  great  responsibility  in  all 
of  them.  It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  that 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Richardson, 
during  the  May  27  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  indicated  the 
intention     of     the     administration     to 


achieve  an  accord  with  Congress  before 
proceeding  with  treaty  negotiations. 

This  is  of  very  real  importance,  and 
is  the  area  that  a  number  of  members 
of  Congress  including  myself  will  be  fol- 
lowing closely. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   PROXMIRE    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  fi-om  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  recently 
reached  a  significant  milestone  in  his 
distinguished  career.  He  became  the 
Senator  with  the  longest  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  all  of  American  his- 
tory. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
a  man  of  strong  beliefs.  He  has  a  record 
of  forceful  advocacy  of  those  beliefs. 
This  is  fortunate.  Those  of  us  seeking 
guidance  during  this  diflBcult  debate  con- 
cerning foreign  policy  can  usefully  con- 
sult the  words  of  Senator  Fdlbright. 

For  example,  I  think  we  can  all  find 
much  useful  insight  in  words  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke  in  this 
Chamber  in  1951. 

Tliat  was  a  dangerous  moment  in  re- 
cent history — almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
present.  American  troops  were  engaged 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  Tliere,  in  Korea, 
America  was  having  its  first  bitter  taste 
of  limited  war.  In  the  grim  slogan  of 
the  front  lines,  American  soldiers  com- 
plained of  being  asked  to  "die  for  a  tie." 
American  men  were  being  asked  to  fight 
without  recourse  to  the  full  might  of  the 
American  arsenal.  Our  troops  were  en- 
dangered by  the  existence  of  Communist 
sanctuaries  north  of  the  Yalu  River. 

In  E^urope  the  wartime  amity  between 
the  So'viet  Union  and  the  Allies  had  long 
since  vanished.  America  was  once  again 
being  asked  to  send  troops  to  E^ope. 

The  American  people  were  weary  of 
war  and  sacrifice.  Yet  once  again  they 
were  debating  the  general  issue  of  Amer- 
ican commitments  overseas.  They  were 
also  debating  the  question  of  congres- 
sional restraint  on  the  President  in  his 
diflBcult  role  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

That  was  the  setting  on  January  22, 
1951,  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  spoke  the  following  words: 

The  Congress  has  the  right  and  power  to 
raise  the  Armed  Forces,  but  the  President 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  command  of 
those  forces.  If  In  the  exercise  of  his  best 
Judgment  the  defense  of  this  country  re- 
quires the  sending  of  troops  to  Europe,  he 
has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  do  so.  Con- 
gress, of  course,  can  refuse  to  appropriate 
the  money  for  the  troops  but  that  is  a  deci- 


sion for  whicn  Congress  must  take  the  re- 
sponslbUlty.  In  the  long  run  decisions  on 
mlUtary  strategy  are  best  left  to  the  Execu- 
tive. That  is  the  plain  Intent  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  It  would  be  dangerous  for  our 
future  welfare  to  change  the  underlying 
principle  simply  because  a  strong  minority 
or  even  a  majority  of  the  Congress  may  lack 
confidence  In  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive  In 
some  particular  Instance  such  as  the  present 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  coirect  in  that 
interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  especially  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  George  Washing- 
ton, agreed  with  the  Senator's  doctnne 
that  "decisions  on  military  strategy  as 
best  left  to  the  Executive." 

I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  not  only  right  about  the 
timeless  constitutional  doctrine,  but  also 
about  the  danger  that  can  spring  from 
tampering  with  fundamental  constitu- 
tional principles.  It  is  worth  repeating 
his  words: 

In  the  long  run  decisions  on  military 
strategy  are  best  left  to  the  Executive.  That 
is  the  plain  Intent  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  dangerous  for  our  future 
welfare  to  change  the  underlying  principle 
simply  because  a  strong  minority  or  even  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  may  lack  confidence 
In  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive  in  some  par- 
ticular instance  such  as  the  present  one. 

At  this  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  also  vigorously  defending 
the  policies  summarized  under  the  name 
of  the  President  whose  vigorous  leader- 
ship created  them — the  policies  known 
as  the  Truman  doctrine.  After  giving 
a  brief  summation  of  this  doctrine,  he 
said: 

A  foreign  policy,  of  course,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described  In  so  few  ■9^-ords,  but  I 
think  these  brief  descriptions  are  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  basis  for  discussion.  One  mistake 
that  we  are  often  prone  to  make,  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  the  greatest  complexity,  is 
to  over-simplify  the  proposed  solution.  It  Is 
human  nature  to  want  to  find  quickly  a  sim- 
ple, clear  answer  to  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem so  that  we  can  stop  worrying  about  what 
we  should  do  and  get  about  doing  It.  We 
Americans  are  an  Impatient  people  and  we 
cannot  understand  why  our  leaders  do  not 
tell  us  right  off  Just  exactly,  In  detail,  what 
we  should  do  and  quit  arguing  about  It.  With 
a  little  reflection,  I  believe  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that.  In  a  matter  as  dlfficiilt  as  com- 
bating the  Imperialism  of  the  Russian  Polit- 
buro, there  Is  no  simple  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion, and  It  is  a  dangerous  Illusion  to  accept 
one  even  if  it  Is  offered. 

In  deahng  with  an  enemy  as  ruthless,  as 
resourceful,  and  as  unpredictable  as  the 
Politburo,  we  must  be  prepared  on  the  one 
hand  to  meet  wholly  unexpected  moves  and 
at  the  same  time  to  agree  upon  certain  posi- 
tive objectives  of  our  own  from  which  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted.  This 
means  that,  although  we  agree  upon  broad 
policy  objectives,  we  cannot  follow  blindly 
and  stubbornly  a  preconceived  pattern,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  able  to  adapt 
ourselves  promptly  to  changing  circum- 
stances. There  must  be  an  element  of  flexi- 
bility in  any  policy. 

The  Senator's  thesis  was  true  then  and 
it  is  true  today.  That  is  the  way  it  always 
is  with  arguments  of  true  philosophic  im- 
portance— they  are  timeless.  The  princi- 
ples the  Senator  enunciated  are  not  so 
insubstantial  that  their  truth  values  vary 
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with  time  and  place.  To  suggest  that  they 
do  vary  would  do  a  grave  mjusUce  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

He  is  especially  cogent  in  stating  the 
case  for  flexibility  in  policy  designed  to 
cope  with  a  resourceful  Communist 
enemy.  And  he  understands  that  this 
requires  conpressional  respect  for  Execu- 
tive prerogatives  in  foreign  dealings. 

As  the  Senator  surveyed  the  troubled 
world  in  1951.  he  was  especially  con- 
cerned to  draw  some  lessons  about  the 
nature  of  our  Communist  enemies: 

Cnir  leaders  have  been  severely  criticized 
for  misjudging  the  character  and  Intentions 
of  the  Polltbxiro  during  and  inimedlately 
after  the  war.  Our  hindsight,  of  course,  tells 
us  that  we  should  not  have  trusted  the  Rus- 
sians. However.  In  America  we  are  accustomed 
to  taking  men  at  their  word,  and  I  submit 
that  It  Is  almost  beyond  the  capacity  of 
civilized  people  to  understand,  even  now.  let 
alone  anticipate  then,  the  savage  and  relent- 
less attack  of  the  Russians  upon  allies  who 
so  recently  have  saved  them  from  annihila- 
tion. 

Recognizing  that  we  were  tardy  in 
coming  to  understand  the  nature  of  our 
Communist  enemy,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  argued  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  a  policy  which  limits  American 
involvement  and  commitments  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  While  the  guns 
roared  in  Korea,  he  argued  vigorously  for 
further  expanding  America's  effort  in 
Europe.  He  said: 

Regardless  of  what  might  have  been,  we 
are  now  confronted  with  ever  bolder  aggres- 
sion by  the  Communists,  and  we  must  agree 
upon  a  course  of  action.  The  first  of  the 
proposed  policies,  which  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  calls  for  the  limltaUon  of  our 
commitments  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  emphasis  upon  air  and 
sea  power,  and  was  advocated  recently  by  ex- 
Presldent  Hoover  and  former  Ambassador 
Kennedy.  More  recenUy,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Tafti  advocated  a  program  quite 
sUnUar.  with  some  extensions  of  our  respon- 
slblUUes  to  what  he  called  island  bases  and 
to  such  key  places  as  the  Suez  Canal  and 
certain  strategic  airfields.  The  all -important 
distinction  between  the  position  of  these 
gentlemen  and  the  third  policy  mentioned 
above.  Is  the  policy  toward  Western  Europe. 
The  Hoover-Kennedy  view  would  prevent  the 
supplying  of  ground  troops  to  a  European 
army  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
This  view.  In  short,  would  abandon  Western 
Europe  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Kremlin. 
Although  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  po- 
sition seek  to  deny  that  this  is  the  Inten- 
tion or  would  be  the  result,  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  their  reasoning.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  If  we  refuse  not  only  to  make 
an  equitable  and  fair  contribution  to  the 
ground  forces  of  a  European  army,  but  also 
fall  to  take  the  leadership  In  organizing  it, 
we  will.  In  effect,  have  abandoned  thoee  peo- 
ple to  domination  by  the  Kremlin.  I  believe 
that  such  a  course  Is  dangerous  to  our  secu- 
rity and  is  morally  dishonorable.  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  our  security  because  the  great  In- 
dustrial potential  of  Europe  would  fall  to  the 
Russians.  It  Is  dishonorable  because  It  re- 
pudiates obligations  to  friends  and  allies 
and  denies  our  debt  of  all  those  generations 
of  Europeans  who  struggled  through  the 
oentiirles  to  bring  liberty  and  Jtistlce  to 
mankind. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
especially  harsh  in  denouncing  the  the- 
ory that  the  Communist  world  would 
crumble  of  its  own  accord.  He  recog- 


nized that  such  theories  are  the  sort  of 
rationalizations  that  result  when  a  weary 
people  allow  their  wishes  to  father  their 
thoughts. 

He  said: 

One  of  the  arguments  upon  which  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Kennedy  rely  very  heavily 
Is  that  It  Is  our  primary  duty,  not  only  to 
ourselves  but  also  to  the  free  world,  to  with- 
draw to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  bulla 
up  Impregnable  military  strength  In  order 
that  he  may  be  the  bastion  of  freedom.  The 
Idea  seems  to  be  that  when  the  Communist 
world  begins  to  crumble  In  the  distant  fu- 
ture, we  will  sally  forth  to  reestablish  free- 
dom and  civilization.  This  thought  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  rationalization  of  a  desired  course 
of  action  rather  than  a  serious  and  genuine 
argument.  It  Is  too  obviously  an  attempt  to 
Justify  saving  oneself  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers to  be  acceptable  by  any  of  our  friends 
across  the  seas.  If  we  accept  this  reasoning 
and  voluntarily  follow  this  course,  I  believe 
that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we  will  be 
regarded  by  civilized  people  as  unworthy  or 
trust  and  confidence. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  to  awaken  the  Euro- 
peans to  the  deadly  peril  of  their  position 
and  to  Induce  them  to  bear  their  full  share 
of  the  burden  of  rearming.  If  the  speeches 
advocating  withdrawal  Into  our  shell  had  this 
objective  in  mind,  they  may  have  had  some 
merit,  but,  as  an  expression  of  sound  policy 
for  us  to  follow,  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that  Etirope 
has  lost  the  will  to  resist  and,  therefore,  It 
Is  useless  to  try  to  assist  her.  It  is  an  Insidi- 
ous argument,  and  I  believe  It  is  tmaound 
and  misleading.  Europeans  may  well  be  hes- 
itant to  assume  a  belligerent  attitude  toward 
Russia — at  least  until  some  progress  Is  made 
toward  developing  a  respectable  army.  I  do 
not  believe  that  basically  the  people  of  West- 
em  EKirope  have  lost  their  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence or  their  desire  to  remain  free  men. 
The  fact  is  that  a  few  people  realize  how 
much  the  Europeans  have  already  done  in 
increasing  their  Industrial  production  and 
in  putting  their  house  in  order  so  that  they 
can  support  Increased  armed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  Senators  clear- 
sightedness with  regard  to  an  argument 
that  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  "an 
attempt  to  justify  saving  oneself  at  the 
exijense  of  others." 

The  Senator  was  very  severe — but  not, 
I  think,  excessively  severe — in  pointing 
out  how  insidious  it  is  to  argue  that  we 
should  not  defend  an  embattled  people 
because  they  are  a  bit  reluctant  to  take 
on  a  totalitarian  enemy  In  imassisted 
combat.  As  he  said,  a  nation  may  become 
a  fine  fighting  force  when  it  is  assured 
that  it  is  not  alone.  Thus  he  argued  for 
an  extension  of  American  Involvement 
in  Europe : 

The  Europeans  need  assurance,  not  that  we 
will  furnish  all.  or  even  a  major  fraction,  of 
the  ground  troops  for  their  defense,  but 
assurance  that  the  shifting  political  scene 
In  our  own  country  will  not  expose  them  to 
sudden  death  In  a  futile  undertaking.  In 
other  words,  they  want  to  feel  that  we  are 
In  this  struggle  with  them,  that  we  will  not 
repudiate  otir  Atlantic  Treaty  obligations  nor 
by  legalistic  interpretation  nullify  the 
treaty's  meaning. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Sena- 
tor's thinking  about  embattled  Euro- 
pean nations  and  President  Nixon's 
thinking  about  embattled  Asian  nations 
is  indeed  striking. 

The  Senator  also  spoke  convincingly  of 


the  danger  that  the  rhetoric  of  public 
men  in  our  free  society  might  undermine 
American  attempts  to  exert  leadership 
in  an  entire  region  of  the  world.  He  de- 
nounced influences  toward  "fatalistic 
defeatism,"  warning  that  such  defeatism 
could  bring  about  a  return  to  the  Dark 
Ages: 

When  liifluentlal  public  men  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Insist  that  we 
should  not  assume  the  leadership  or  the 
initiative  in  organizing  the  defenses  of  Eu- 
rope, in  effect  they  are  saying  there  can  be 
no  leadership  of  the  western  allies.  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  ours  Is  the  only  country  with 
the  prestige  and  power  necessary  to  organize 
and  lead  the  free  peoples  In  opposition  to 
the  Kremlin.  To  refuse  to  accept  the  leader- 
ship and  to  provide  the  initiative,  when  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  aJone  among  the  free  peo- 
ples have  the  power  to  provide  both,  seems 
to  me  to  be  tantamount  to  ultimate  sur- 
render. I  believe  the  most  powerful  Influence 
toward  fatalistic  defeatism  in  free  Europe  Is 
the  doubt  they  entertain  about  our  willing- 
ness to  lead  them  vigorously  and  confidently 
in  this  struggle.  We  and  the  Europeans  pos- 
sess sufficient  resources  and  manpower  to 
restrain  or,  If  we  must,  to  defeat  the  Rus- 
sians, but  as  yet  we  have  neither  unity  of 
purpose  nor  strong  leadership.  The  masters 
of  the  Kremlin  lead  their  slave  world  In  no 
uncertain  manner.  Unless  we  can  do  likewise 
for  the  free  world,  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages 
is  no  Idle  fantasy. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
struck  a  judicious  balance  in  the  recom- 
mendations he  made  in  the  Senate  that 
day.  On  the  one  hand  he  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  affirm  the  President's  plans  to 
strengthen  America's  commitments  over- 
seas. On  the  other  hand,  he  urged  Con- 
gress to  abstain  from  meddling  with  de- 
tails, which  are  properly  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Commander  in  Chief: 

The  broad  question  of  policy,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  best  interests  of  this  country  re- 
quire that  we  help  Europe  defend  Itself  with 
troops  as  well  as  guns,  is  properly  a  question 
for  Congress  to  decide.  But  the  question  of 
the  precise  number  of  men  and  machines 
needed  to  achieve  the  objectives  should  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  our  military  leaders. 
Such  decisions  are  Inherently  executive  In 
character. 

The  Senator  chose  a  particularly  felici- 
tous and  precise  phrase  in  describing 
such  decisions  as  "inherently  executive  In 
character."  His  defense  of  the  Executive 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  strong  denuncia- 
tion of  those  whose  handwringlng  and 
carping  about  our  allies  meJces  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  a  pitiful,  helpless 
giant: 

It  Is  high  time  that  some  of  our  pubUc 
men — and  I  do  not  exclude  Senators — stop 
wringing  their  hands,  stop  searching  for 
scapegoats,  stop  bemoaning  our  fate,  and  stop 
oondemnlng  our  allies.  What  a  spectacle  we 
must  be  to  little  Finland,  or  Turkey,  or 
Sweden,  calm  and  determined  as  they  are, 
and  yet  confronted  at  their  very  doors  by  the 
Russian  bear.  We  are  a  great  Nation,  a  rich, 
powerful,  productive  people  capable  of  ac- 
oomplishments  beyond  our  Imagination. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  I  have  quoted 
thus  far  were  spoken  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  in  1951.  But  they  did 
not  represent  a  position  lightly  adopted 
or  easily  discarded.  On  the  contrary,  they 
represented  the  sober  reflection  of  a  ma- 
ture statesman.  Proof  of  the  Senator's 
enduring  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
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presidential  latitude  In  foreign  dealings  Is 
to  be  found  in  words  spoken  much  later 
in  his  career. 

A  full  decade  later,  in  1961,  after  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half  in  the  Senate, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
still  speaking  on  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential power.  He  was  still  consistent  and 
resolute  in  offering  a  sturdy  defense  of 
presidential  prerogatives  in  foreign 
affairs. 

On  August  17.  1961,  the  Senator  en- 
gaged In  a  significant  debate  concerning 
a  proposed  amendment  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  giving  any  assis- 
tance to  nations  in  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate,  he  spoke 
with  commendable  warmth  and  clarity. 
He  was  especially  forceful  in  discussing 
the  need  for  Congress  to  respect  the  Pres- 
ident's latitude  in  foreign  dealings.  His 
reasoning  is  so  cogent  that  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  it  at  length.  The  following 
passage  is  from  pages  16150-1  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  August  17,  1961,  and 
related  to  Senator  Dodd's  advocacy  of  the 
restricting  executive  action: 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
very  moving  appeal  about  the  constitutional 
resi>onslbllltles  of  this  body.  As  I  understand 
the  Constitution,  It  gives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  primary  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  The 
Senate  basically.  In  most  cases — with  respect 
to  recognition  of  countries,  recognition  of 
Independence,  acceptance  of  ambassadors, 
and  so  on — is  in  a  position  of  advising  and 
consenting:  scarcely  In  a  position  of  dictating 
to  the  President. 

What  the  Senator  proposes,  I  think.  Is  to 
usurp  the  legitimate  function  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  p>artlcular  instance,  by  tying  his 
hands  In  advance  in  a  bill  passed  by  Congress. 
If  the  bin  were  finally  accepted.  It  would,  of 
course,  tie  the  President's  hands.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  anything  of  value  to  the  argu- 
ment made  in  that  resi>©ct. 

There  are  many  things  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, concerning  which  we  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility— agriculture,  roads,  domestic  Im- 
provements, and  so  on— with  respect  to  which 
I  think  there  has  been  p>erhaps  a  loss  of  some 
of  our  responsibility  over  the  years,  or  an 
erosion  of  our  responsibility.  The  remarks 
may  be  appropriate  In  that  respect.  I  do  not 
think  the  remarks  are  appropriate  In  respect 
to  this  Issue. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  stated  he  knew  of  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  President.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Senator  thought  the  ad- 
ministration favored  his  amendment  as  writ- 
ten. I  wrote  to  him,  as  I  said  before,  and  ex- 
pressed our  criticism  of  the  amendment:  not 
of  the  objective  of  the  amendment,  but  of 
the  terms  of  the  amendment,  which  specifi- 
cally named  the  nations  Involved  and  which 
also  would  deprive  the  President  of  any  dis- 
cretion, an  authority  the  President  has  had 
In  the  past,  as  he  has  under  the  present  law. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  clear,  without 
any  question,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiUmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  executive 
branch,  which  I  hold  In  my  hand.  It  is  rather 
long.  I  do  not  think  It  adds  anything  to  what 
I  have  already  said.  I  shall  read  only  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  but  I  am  wlUlng  to  read  the 
remainder.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to  have 
me  do  so. 

"The  executive  branch  strongly  opposes 
the  amendment  as  being  Inconsistent  with 
both  the  President's  program  and  the  Sen- 
ate's own  policy  In  this  matter. 

"First,  the  amendment  would  be  contrary 
t»  a  critical  part  of  the  President's  program 


as  outlined  In  bis  state  of  the  Union  address 
of  January  30.  1961." 

The  last  sentence  Is: 

"The  executive  branch  Is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  conditions  would  now  war- 
rant a  repudiation  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  the  Senate's  recorded  policy  on 
this  important  question." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

"PBOHiBrnoN  ON  Assistance  to  Sino-Sovdet 
Bloc  Exectttivz  Branch  PosmoN 

"The  executive  branch  strongly  opposes 
the  amendment  as  being  Inconsistent  with 
both  the  President's  program  and  the  Sen- 
ate's own  policy  on  this  matter. 

"First,  the  amendment  would  be  contrary 
to  a  critical  part  of  the  President's  program 
as  outlined  In  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress of  January  30,  1961.  In  that  address, 
he  stated: 

"  'Finally,  while  our  attention  Is  centered 
on  the  development  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  we  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for 
the  ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
Eastern  European  peoples.  In  order  to  help 
reestablish  historic  ties  of  friendship,  I  am 
asking  Congress  for  increased  discretion  to 
xise  economic  tools  In  the  area  wherever  this 
Is  fotind  to  be  clearly  In  the  national  In- 
terest.' 

"The  amendment  would,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Inception  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, Impose  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  the  satellite  coun- 
Ules  at  the  very  time  that  the  President  has 
made  a  special  plea  for  Increased  authority. 

"Second,  the  amendment  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Senate's  passage  of  S.  1215  on 
May  11,  1961.  That  bill  amends  the  Battle 
Act  so  as  to  permit  the  President,  upon  a 
finding  that  it  is  Important  to  the  national 
security,  to  use  authorities  not  only  under 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  but  also  under  Public 
Law  480  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  to 
furnish  nonnUlitary  assistance  to  satelUte 
countries.  In  passing  S.  1215,  the  Senate 
clearly  recognized  the  need  for  discretionary 
authority  In  the  President  to  respond  to  sit- 
uations in  these  areas. 

"The  executive  branch  Is  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand what  conditions  would  now  warrant 
a  repudiation  of  the  President's  program  and 
the  Senate's  recorded  policy  on  this  impor- 
tant question." 

Mr.  FuLBRiCHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  question  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration.  I  can  only  reiter- 
ate what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. It  has  been  stated  very  clearly  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  executive  branch  under  the 
previous  administration.  Those  things  are  not 
all  black  and  white.  They  are  fluid.  They 
shift.  That  is  why  the  Executive  must  have 
discretion. 

Also  in  1961,  in  the  fall  edition  of  the 
Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  deployed  other  ele- 
ments of  his  theories  about  the  Presi- 
dent's prerogatives  in  foreign  dealings: 

The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  Presidential  power.  This 
proposition,  valid  in  our  own  time.  Is  certain 
to  become  more  rather  than  less,  compelling 
In  the  decades  ahead. 

The  dynamic  forces  of  the  20th  century — 
communism,  fascism,  aggressive  nationalism, 
and  the  explosive  awakening  of  long  qiUes- 
cent  peoples — are  growing  more  and  more 
unmanageable  under  the  procedures  of  lei- 
surely deliberation  which  are  built  Into  our 
constitutional  system.  To  cope  with  these 
forces  we  must  be  able  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  the  one  hand,  and  persistently 
and  patiently  on  the  other. 


The  President  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation 
to  the  external  world,  the  leader  of  a  vast 
alliance  of  free  nations,  and  the  prime  mover 
in  shaping  a  national  consensus  on  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
while  this  responsibility  Is  Indeed  very  broad. 
hlB  authority  Is  often  infringed  upon  or 
thwarted  In  practice  by  unauthorized 
persons. 

In  1961  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas also  spoke  as  follows: 

with  their  excessively  p«irochial  orienta- 
tion  congressmen   are   acutely  sensitive   to 
the  Influence  of  private  pressure  and  to  the 
excesses  and  Inadequacies  of  a  public  opln-. 
Ion  that  Is   all   too   often   ignorant  of  the( 
needs,  the  dangers,  and  the  opportunities  ln\ 
our  foreign  relations.  '^ 

I  think  the  Senator's  1961  enthusiasm  " 
for  Presidential  prerogative  led  him  to 
overstate  the  disabilities  of  Congress  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  does  not  think  that 
Congress  should  have  no  role  at  all  in 
the  formation  of  foreign  policy. 

Judging  from  various  disquisitions  on 
this  subject  which  the  Senator  has  es- 
sayed during  his  long  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  would  judge  that  he  feels  as  I 
do  on  this  matter. 

I  would  judge  that  he  thinks  that  it 
is  for  Congress  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  stipulating  the  general  goals 
and  broad  contours  of  American  foreign 
palicy,  but  that  Congress  must  leave  to 
the  President  decisions  about  details  and 
tactics — such  decisions  being,  in  the 
words  of  the  Senator,  "Inherently  execu- 
tive in  character." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  words  I 
have  quoted  from  the  record  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  can  give 
us  real  guidance  in  this  troubled  time. 
The  words  I  have  quoted  were  spoken  a 
decade  apart.  They  defended  the  power 
and  latitude  of  the  presidency  for  two 
different  Presidents,  President  Truman 
and  President  Kennedy. 

But  obviously  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  not  defending  the  power 
of  any  particular  va&n  or  men  at  that 
time.  I  know  he  considers  this  a  Gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  I  know 
that  his  defense  of  the  powers  of  the 
presidency  was  a  defense  of  the  ofDce, 
not  a  defense  of  any  offlcerholder's  con- 
venience. 

There  \r  one  clear  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  thinking  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  is  that  Congress 
should  not  curtail  the  vital  freedom  Pres- 
idents have  traditionally  enjoyed  in  for- 
eign dealings.  If  I  read  the  Senator's 
words  correctly,  he  thinks  that  Congress 
has  the  legal  power  to  hinder  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  such  hindrance  would  be 
evidence  of  the  arrogance  of  power  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
declared  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
February  2,  1954,  p>age  1106,  when  op- 
posing the  Bricker  amendment: 

It  was  never  intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  ventriloquist  dummy  sit- 
ting on  the  lap  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Allen),  this  con- 
cludes that  portion  of  my  remarks.  But 
I  want  to  make  a  few  more  remarks 
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based  upon  material  which  has  come  to 
me. 

I  have  been  surprised  and  astounded 
at  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  support 
that  has  come  from  the  academic  com- 
munity in  the  last  few  weeks  with  re- 
spect to  the  President  s  position  concern- 
ing his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
I  have  received  many  letters  and  memo- 
randums expressing  this  support.  I  intro- 
duced one  of  these  into  the  Record  and 
made  a  few  remarks  concerning  it  earlier 
this  afternoon. 

The  letter  I  now  introduce  is  from 
Jon  W.  Fuller,  assistant  professor  of  po- 
Utical  science  at  Davidson  College,  in 
E>avidsou.  N.C.  Professor  Fuller  is  a 
young  scholar,  educated  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  Princeton  University.  His  let- 
ter contaiiis  an  extremely  brilliant  de- 
fense of  the  Presidents  situation.  Mr. 
Fuller  starts  his  letter  by  saying: 

As  a  policicai  scientist  and  a  specialist  In 
the  field  of  national  security  policy,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  several  proposals 
now  berore  the  Senate,  most  Immediately  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  which  would 
seek  to  challenge  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
either  directly  or  by  Implication. 

He  goes  on  and  discusses  the  entire 
question  in  complete  detail.  But  I  think 
one  part  of  his  letter  is  particularly  per- 
tinent, and  it  should  be  listened  to  by 
all  Americans.  It  reads  as  follows: 

President  Kennedy  was  said  to  be  fond  of 
quoting  some  Unes  from  a  Spanish  poet. 
Domingo  Onega;  they  summarize,  as  he 
surely  realized,  the  awesome  and  necessary 
resp)onsjbllUy  which  our  system  must  assign 
to  the  President  alone: 

Bull  fight  critics  ranked  in  rows 
Crowd  the  enormous  plaza  full: 
But  only  one  man  is  there  who  knows, 
And  he's  the  man  who  fights  the  bull. 

I  am  certain  that  nothing  could  ex- 
press better  than  those  few  lines  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  own  feeling  of  solitude 
when  he  faced  some  of  the  great  crises 
with  which  he  was  confronted. 

I  ask  lonanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Fuller's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Davidson  College. 
Davidson,  S.C,  ^fay  23.  1970. 
Senator  CtoaDON  Allott. 
Seu  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washin^on,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  As  a  political  scien- 
tist and  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  national 
security  policy,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  several  proposals  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, most  immediately  the  Coofjer-Church 
amendment,  which  would  seek  to  challenge 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  either  directly  or  by 
implication.  The  President's  authority  and 
the  range  of  his  discretion  are  indeed  great, 
but  this  Is  because  they  are  the  product  of 
a  need  equally  great.  The  facts  which  justify 
this  aspect  of  our  constitutional  develop- 
ment remain  clear  and  persuasive.  In  the 
past,  these  facts  have  seemed  clear  to  vir- 
tually all  who  have  served  in  our  national 
government  and  to  all  who  have  studied  its 
structure  and  functions  with  care.  Now 
some,  including  a  few  of  those  whose  argu- 
ments for  a  strong  Presidency  have  been 
most  persuasive,  are  advocating  a  dangerous 
weakening  of  Presidential  authority.  They 
do  so  because  they  disagree  strongly  with 
the  way  in  which  some  recent  Presidents 
have  used  their  awesome  authority.  I  admit 


that  I  share  many  of  their  concerns  and  mis- 
givings about  specific  aspects  of  our  policy 
iu  South-East  Asia  during  the  past  decade. 
But  such  disagreements  about  the  wisdom 
of  specific  policies  are  not  adequate  grounds 
to  deny  the  continuing  logic  of  our  consti- 
tutional arrangenients  or  to  suggest  that 
tiie  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
have  changed  in  some  dramatic  way.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  those  who  propose  these 
unwise  and  probably  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures do  not  deny  that  continuing  logic,  nor 
do  they  suggest  that  world  politics  have 
somehow  become  dramatically  different. 
They  discuss  only  their  disagreement  with 
specific  policies,  and  seem  to  Ignore  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  means  they 
have  chosen  to  express  that  disagreement. 

We  have  been  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  and  necessarj'  power  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Cold  War 
years,  as  problems  of  national  security  have 
become  more  demanding  and  more  persist- 
ent. Yet  the  vast  power  implicit  in  ovir  con- 
stitutional arrangements  have  l>een  recog- 
nized from  the  first  years  of  our  Republic. 
The  records  of  the  debates  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  clearly  show  that  the  des- 
ignation of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  wao  quite  deliberate  They  had  known 
a  brief  and  unhappy  experiment  with  com- 
mand by  committee  early  in  the  War  for  In- 
dependence, and  they  were  prepared  to  recog- 
nize that  such  arrangements  were  llloglcul 
and  unworkable.  Command  must  be  a  uni- 
tary and  decisive  function,  and  this  must 
ultimately  Involve  the  decision  and  respon- 
stbtUty  of  one  man.  Even  in  Washington's 
Administration,  there  was  a  need  to  use  the 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Almost  every 
President  has  made  some  use  of  these  powers. 
Most  students  agree  that  in  the  first  150  years 
of  the  Republic,  before  World  War  Two  and 
the  most  obvious  growth  of  Presidential 
power,  there  were  approximately  150  In- 
stances of  the  use  of  military  forces  by  a 
President  without  specific  authorization  of 
Congress. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  broad  use  of 
the  authority  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts  in 
dozens  of  cases.  Perhaps  as  significant,  the 
necessity  and  logic  of  such  power  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  people. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  dangers  In  giv- 
ing such  enormous  authority  to  one  man. 
In  an  important  sense,  all  government  is 
dangerous.  But  no  government,  or  a  govern- 
ment too  weak  to  perform  its  essential  func- 
tion of  protecting  Its  people,  Is  even  more 
dangerous.  We  simply  cannot  oi>erate  suc- 
cessfully as  a  nation  In  the  contemporary 
world  without  the  capacity  for  decisive  and 
coherent  action  which  the  President,  acting 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  provides.  This  argu- 
ment applies  most  dramatically  to  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  the  need  for 
rapid  decision  from  the  President  If  those 
weapons  should  ever  have  to  be  used.  Indeed, 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  this  ca- 
pacity to  use  such  weapons  rapidly  and  deci- 
sively which  gives  important  credibility  to 
our  deterrenc*.  and  thus  provides  us  the  best 
chance  of  escaping  the  terrors  of  nuclear  war 
altogether. 

But  the  argtunent  for  decisive  action  In 
the  case  of  possible  nuclear  war,  which  Is 
not  under  direct  challenge  now,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  need  for  wide  discretion 
in  the  use  of  the  President's  authority  over 
all  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  capacity  to  use 
more  limited  force*  effectively  is  another  Im- 
portant component  In  our  deterrence  capac- 
ity, and  Is  thus  part  of  a  single  argument  for 
the  necessity  of  unimpaired  Presidential 
authority. 

The  proper  authority  of  Congress  is  not 
challenged  by  this  necessity  for  wide  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  the  use  of  military 
forces.  Congress  has  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  size  and  general  composition 
of  our  military  forces.  Further,  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress,  with  the  President, 


to  determine  the  goals  and  commitments  of 
the  United  States  in  its  national  security 
policies.  If  members  of  Congress  now  disagree 
with  some  of  these  goals  or  commitments, 
It  is  entirely  right  and  proper  that  they 
should  speak  out  and  offer  resolutions  to 
g^ve  effect  to  their  proposals  for  alternative 
policies.  A  majority  of  the  Congress  has  sup- 
ported our  general  jxjllcy  in  South-East  Asia, 
by  means  of  appropriations  and  specific  res- 
olutions. It  appears  now  tliat  a  majority  of 
Congress  and  of  the  people  as  well  support 
the  policy  of  President  Nixon  to  reduce  our 
involvement  in  South-East  As.a  and  to  with- 
draw American  troops  from  that  war  zone. 

The  matters  In  dispute  are  essentially  mat- 
ters Oi  tactical  decision.  The  precise  pace  of 
withdrawal,  and  the  kinds  of  actions  needed 
to  make  it  as  safe  and  responsible  as  pos- 
sible are  not  decisions  appropriately  made 
by  a  vote  of  the  100  Senators  or  435  Repre- 
sentatives. Indeed  these  are  exactly  the  kind 
of  questions  which  can  only  be  made  by  a 
single,  decisive  commander.  In  our  consti- 
tutional system,  this  single  command  respon- 
sibility belongs  properly  to  the  Pres.dent  and 
to  hiDi  alone. 

The  simple  argument  of  efflclency  would 
seem  powerful  enough  to  make  the  neces- 
sity of  such  arrangements  clear.  Fortunately, 
this  assignment  of  responsibility  is  also  en- 
tirely compatible  with  ultimate  control  by 
the  people.  Indeed,  clearly  fixed  responsibility 
is  absolutely  essential  if  such  ultimate  pop- 
ular control  is  to  be  meaningful.  The  entire 
Congress,  and  certainly  the  citizens  of  the 
nation,  are  neither  prepared  nor  able  to 
make  the  detailed  decisions  appropriate  to 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  But 
they  can,  very  properly  and  appropriately, 
judge  the  results,  and  thereby  determine  the 
proper  future  course  of  American  policy  and 
the  suitability  o:  the  President  to  continue 
in  his  responsible  office  If  it  is  decided  that 
he  has  performed  poorly,  he  can  expect  to 
be  replaced.  President  Nixon  showed  that 
he  was  specifically  and  clearly  aware  of  this 
during  his  address  to  the  nation  concerning 
our  operations  In  Cambodia.  It  Is  in  this  way 
that  oui'  system  reconciles  responsibility  and 
efficiency.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  democ- 
racy, we  must  have  both.  A  strong  President, 
prepared  and  able  to  make  the  specific  de- 
cisions and  take  the  crucial  risks,  allows  us 
wj  have  both  responsibility  and  efflclency.  We 
will  neither  increase  democracy  nor  Improve 
policy  by  taking  action  which  Ignored  either 
logic  or  the  real  state  of  the  world  In  which 
we  must  live.  Any  attempt  to  substitute  the 
judgement  of  Congress  for  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  technical  issue,  which  the  Con- 
ititutlon  has  given  to  him  alone  to  decide, 
will  serve  neither  to  improve  our  system  for 
making  national  security  decisions,  nor  will 
it  improve  the  quality  of  those  decisions.  In- 
deed all  evidence  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  group  decisions  on  Issues  of  this  kind 
will  be  vastly  less  effective,  and  at  best  no 
wiser. 

President  Kennedy  was  said  to  be  fond 
of  quoting  lines  from  a  Spanish  poet,  Do- 
mingo Ortega;  they  summarize,  as  he  surely 
realized,  the  awesome  and  necessary  respon- 
sibility which  our  system  must  assign  to  the 
President  alone : 

Bull  fight  critics  ranked  in  rows 
Crowd  the  enormous  plaza  full; 
But  only  one  man  is  there  who  knows. 
And  he's  the  man  who  fights  the  bull. 

The  deep  and  properly  emotional  concern 
which  our  war  In  Vlet-Nam  has  evoked  must 
not  be  allowed  to  distort  our  judgment  about 
fundamental  constitutional  and  logical  ques- 
tions. And  yet,  I  fear  that  the  proposals  now 
being  made,  which  would  reduce  the  power 
and  discretion  of  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
violate  both  constitutional  and  logical  prin- 
ciples. 

I  commend  you  for  your  stand  In  favor  of 
full  and  constitutional  authority  for  the 
President  In  national  security  policy,  and  I 
urge  you  to  redouble  your  efforts  to  persuade 
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a  majority  of  the  Senate  that  on  Issues  of 
such  seriousness  and  importance,  emotional 
response  and  tacticaJ  disagreements  must  not 
prevail  over  logical  and  tested  principles  of 
government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoN  W.  Ptjlleb, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Another  letter  I  have 
just  received  is  from  Mr.  Willitim 
Schneider.  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  strategic  analyst 
of  the  Hudson  Institute.  He  is  a  leading 
member  of  the  stafl  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  policy  research  institutes. 
I  shall  read  only  two  or  three  lines  from 
the  letter.  Of  course,  these  lines  are 
extrapolated  from  the  letter,  and  I  will 
put  the  complete  letter  in  the  Record. 
Dr.  Schneider  says: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  register 
my  serious  concern  over  the  character  of 
proposed  legislation  currently  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  impwslng  significant  constraints 
upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Legislation  which  is  designed  to  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  President 
to  commit  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fulfillment  of  foreign  pwUcy 
objectives  in  situations  where  a  declaration 
of  war  would  be  inappropriate  could  have 
catastrophic  consequences  for  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Then  I  skip  a  few  lines  and  continue: 
Various  U.S.  Presidents  in  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  history  have  employed  military 
forces  outside  of  U.S.  territory  over  seventy 
times  without  a  declaration  of  war  while 
only  five  such  actions  were  declared  wars 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  he  concludes  by  listing 
"six  potentially  disastrous  consequences" 
which  could  result  from  unwise  restric- 
tions on  the  President.  The  sixth  one  is 
very  important. 

He  says : 

The  possibility  of  U.S.  participation  In 
multinational  peace-keeping  efforts,  either 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  or  through  existing  inter- 
national organizations  Is  seriously  dimin- 
ished, reminiscent  of  the  situation  which 
obtained  during  the  "Isolationist"  period  in 
the  U.S.  between  the  World  Wars. 

He  concludes  the  letter  by  saying: 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  effect  of  such 
legislation  would  be  to  inhibit  the  President 
from  acting  in  Korea,  the  Middle  East, 
Europe,  or  elsewhere  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be 
ill  served  by  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hudson  iNsrmrrE. 
Croton-on-Hudson,  May  25th,  1970. 
Sen.  Gordon  Allott, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  As  an  individual 
professionally  concerned  with  defense  and 
foreign  policy  issues,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  register  my  serlotis  concern 
over  the  character  of  proposed  legislation 
ctirrently  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  imposing  sig- 
nificant constraints  upon  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


Legislation  which  is  designed  to  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  President 
to  commit  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fulfillment  of  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  situations  where  a  declaration 
of  war  would  be  inappropriate  could  have 
catastrophic  consequences  for  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

It  should  be  noted  that  historically  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  frequently 
employed  U.S.  armed  forces  outside  of  our 
borders  to  accomplish  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives without  the  benefit  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  under  the  explicit  constitutional 
power  granted  to  the  President  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the  employment  of 
military  forces  under  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  is  the  overwhelming  exception  in  U.S. 
history.  Various  U.S.  Presidents  In  nearly  two 
centuries  of  history  have  employed  military 
forces  outside  of  U.S.  territory  over  seventy 
times  without  a  declaration  of  war  while  only 
five  such  actions  were  declared  wars  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  highly  dangerous  times  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  crucial  that  the  President  retain 
his  historic  power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
I  would  argue  that  there  are  at  least  six 
potentially  disastrous  consequences  which 
could  follow  from  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

1.  Inhibiting  the  President  from  respond- 
ing to  low  level  military  threats  without  a 
Congressional  declaration  of  wars  could  dra- 
matically Increase  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  by  making  every  future  international 
conflict  escalation-prone  by  limiting  the 
President  to  a  choice  between  Inaction  and 
requesting  a  Congressional  declaration  of 
war. 

2.  Any  future  military  conflict  in  which  the 
U.S.  became  involved  would  be  far  more  cost- 
ly in  terms  of  lives,  treasure,  and  political 
commitment  because  of  the  "all  out"  na- 
tional effort  which  has  historically  been  asso- 
ciated with  declared  wars. 

3.  All  U.S.  alliance  relationships  could  be 
seriously  weakened,  perhaps  beyond  repair 
because  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  respond  to  levels  of 
international  violence  which  are  below  that 
which  would  justify  a  declaration  of  war. 

4.  The  world  level  of  violence  would  rise 
in  areas  where  the  "umbrella"  of  American 
alliances  formerly  acted  to  mitigate  the  scale 
of  conflict  (e.g.  the  Middle  Easti  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  possible  U.S.  intervention. 

5.  Limiting  the  flexibility  of  the  President 
to  respond  to  various  levels  of  violence  flies 
in  the  face  of  every  serious  study  of  the  use 
of  Presidential  authority  in  foreign  affairs 
since  World  War  11.  The  President  should 
have  greater  rather  than  less  flexibility  of 
response. 

6.  The  possibility  of  U.S.  participation  In 
multi-national  peace-keeping  efforts,  either 
on  a  ad  hoc  basis  or  through  existing  inter- 
national organizations  is  seriously  dimin- 
ished, reminiscent  of  the  situation  which  ob- 
tained during  the  "isolationist"  period  In  the 
U.S.  between  the  World  Wars. 

Most  of  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion Is  narrowly  focused  upon  efforts  to  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  President  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  carry  out 
our  foreign  policy  objectives.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  would 
be  to  inhibit  the  President  from  acting  in 
Korea,  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  or  elsewhere 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  The  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  world  petice  would  be  ill-served  by  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  at  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  ScBNEmER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 

Strategic  Analyst. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  one  more  letter  to  '«'hich  I  shall  re- 
fer this  afternoon.  I  have  a  multitude 
of  these  letters  which  I  hope  to  discuss 
and  analyze  fully  at  another  time.  This 


afternoon,  perhaps,  but  which  I  think 
are  significant  in  light  of  the  distin- 
guished academic  backgroimds  of  the 
writers  of  the  letters. 

The  letter  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  from 
Prof.  Myron  Rush  of  the  Department  of 
Government  at  Cornell  University.  Pro- 
fessor Rush  is  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most experts  on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  will 
just  read  two  sentences: 

In  the  past,  uncertainty  about  how  the 
United  States  would  respond  t»  offensive 
actions  has  helped  to  deter  such  actions. 
The  propyosed  restrictions  upon  Presidential 
action  would  reduce  this  uncertainty  and 
consequently  lessen  its  deterrent  effect  on 
the  Communist  states. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  at  thia 
time  that  I  am  very  deeply  indebted  to 
all  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
written  to  me  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position  regarding  the  powers  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Rush's  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

,'•'        €0RNEI-L  UNTVEESTTY, 

.-^       iTHAftA,  N.Y.,Af ay  24,  i970. 
Senator  Goi^n  Allott, 
New  Senate  Office  BuilOing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  Senate  proposals 
that  would  limit  the  President's  capwcity  to 
perform  bis  Constitutional  functions  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Quite  apart  fr6m  the  serious  Constitutional 
issues  which  they  raise,  action  by  the  Senate 
along  these  lines  would  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  President's  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  threats  and  to  aggressive  moves  by 
the  Communist  states.  In  the  past,  uncer- 
tainty about  how  the  United  States  would 
respond  to  offensive  actions  has  helped  to 
deter  such  actions.  The  propKjsed  restric- 
tions upon  Presidential  action  would  reduce 
this  uncertainty  and  consequently  lessen  Its 
deterrent  effect  on  the  Commtinist  states. 

The  result  could  be  to  further  weaken  the 
stability  of  the  international  order  at  a  time 
when  some  Communist  states  are  already 
engaged  In  probing  actions  to  test  the  United 
State's  will  and  capacity  to  respond. 
Yours  truly, 

Mtroi*  RtrsH. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tioned awhile  ago  that  I  hope  all  relevant 
issues  will  receive  full  discussion  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  also  mentioned  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  hope  that  they  will. 

The  President's  speech  last  night  cer- 
tainly did  several  things.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  clarified  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia. One  of  the  reasons  why  this  de- 
bate and  this  discussion  should  continue 
is  to  see  what  the  results  of  the  Cambo- 
dian situation  will  be.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  the  greatest  military  success  of  the 
■Vietnam  war.  In  fact,  it  may  be  the  only 
thing  we  can  speak  of  in  the  Vietnam 
war  as  being  a  brilliant  military  success. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  heartening  to  all 
Americans  to  know  that  of  the  31,000 
Americans  who  entered  Cambodia.  17,000 
have  already  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  withdraw  the  re- 
mainder before  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  President  is  doing  exactly  what  he 
previously  stated  to  the  American  p>eople 
that  he  would  do.  I  have  never  doubted 
that  he  would  do  exactly  what  he  pledged 
to  do. 
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It  was  also  gratifjlng  to  hear  that  he 
would  withdraw  another  50.000  troops  by 
the  fall,  and  that  he  intended  fully  to 
keep  up  the  timetable  of  withdrawal  of 
150,000  troops  between  now  and  April 
of  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  seeing  some  light  and  progress  in  a 
war  that  many  people  believe  was  a  great 
mistake.  This  has  been  a  difficult  war 
for  all  Americans,  especially  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  loved  ones,  and  for 
those  who  will  bear  the  scars  of  that 
war  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's 
policy  pro\ides  some  light  and  makes  the 
effort  that  wsis  made  in  Vietnam  begin 
to  have  meaning. 

As  his  aspirations  and  goals,  as  stated 
to  the  country  last  night  and  in  previous 
speeches,  are  reached,  we  can  indeed,  be 
thankful  for  a  President  of  such  great 
courage  and  statue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  MILS  URN  D.  AKERS. 
FORMER  EDITOR  OF  CHICAGO 
SUN- TIMES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a 


great  loss  In  the  death  of  Milbum  D. 
Akers.  Mr.  Akers,  known  as  Pete,  was  the 
former  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
the  president  of  Shimer  College,  and  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  nay  State  for 
many  j-ears. 

L8ist  week,  after  staying  with  his  dy- 
ing sister  all  night,  he  drove  his  car 
toward  Springfield,  ni.,  after  only  an 
hour's  sleep,  in  order  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  State  aid  to  private,  higher  educa- 
tion In  Illlnots.  While  en  route,  he  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Pete  Akers  loved  life.  He  loved  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  loved  the  newspaper 
business.  He  particularly  loved  young 
people,  and  spent  the  final  years  of  his 
life  strengthening  higher  education  in 
Illinois.  He  devoted  his  entire  life  to  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  make  this  a  better 
world  for  young  people. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragic  thing  that  his 
death  occurred  when  he  had  so  many 
years  of  life  ahead  of  him  in  which  to 
contribute  so  much  to  society. 
P  Pete  Akers  loved  to  talk,  to  share  ideas 
late  at  night  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances on  any  subject  of  Importance  that 
was  current  to  the  day.  I  have  engaged 
in  such  conversations  with  him,  and 
they  were  immensely  enjoyable.  I  re- 
member telling  him  after  a  discussion 
downstate  that  he  should  get  more  sie^ 
before  driving  back  to  Cook  County  and 
to  Chicago  to  his  job  with  the  news- 
I>aper.  But  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
kne^*-  the  highways  smd  the  bj-ways  of 
Illinois  as  well  or  better  than  he  did,  smd 
'  I  always  admired  his  capacity  for  driv- 
ing steadily  after  just  a  few  hours  of 
sleep.  I  often  drove  with  him  myself 
while  downstate. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  symbolic  that  Pete 
Akers  should  die  while  giving  his  atten- 


tion to  the  needs  of  others — to  his  dying 
sister  and  then  to  the  problems  of  the 
young  people  of  his  State.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  be  his 
friends  through  the  years,  shall  miss 
him  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  loved  this  country.  He  loved  the 
free  institutions  of  the  countr>'.  As  an 
editor  and  as  a  distinguished  citizen 
throughout  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  he 
did  everything  possible  to  strengthen 
and  build  America.  I  know  of  no  person 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  in  the  Nation 
who  has  contributed  more  as  a  citizen  to 
the  growth  of  his  country  and  his  State. 
In  the  role  of  a  private  citizen,  he  played 
a  responsible  and  valuable  role  in  par- 
ticipatory government. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  being  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
tlie  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
June  5.  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai^,  June  4,  1970 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  &jn. 

William  F.  Ruhl.  president,  B.  C.  Good- 
pasture Christian  School.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  quiet  moment  l)efore  the  press- 
ing needs  of  a  new  day  come  upon  us. 
We  are  thankful  for  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  public  service,  and 
we  pray  Thy  richest  blessings  to  be  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress  today.  We  ask 
for  Thy  overruling  providence  in  a  day  of 
world  confusions  and  uncertainty.  We 
pray,  our  Father,  bless  our  President  and 
leaders  of  nations  around  the  world.  May 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  an  awareness  of 
Thy  equal  concern  for  aU  men.  and  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  live  together  in  unity  guide 
all  their  deliberations.  We  ask  this  pray- 
er in  the  name  of  Him  whose  truth  makes 
men  free.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  17868)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  to  tem- 
porarily assume  the  chair. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17868,  with  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore, in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Nat- 
CHER)  will  be  recognized  for  one- half 
hour  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Davis)  will  be  recognized  for 
one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

As  chairman  of  the  Svibcommlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Budget,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis). 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAijfo),  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE) ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon    (Mr.    Wyatt),    the    gentleman 


from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 
All  of  these  gentlemen  are  outstanding 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  the 
Congress  has  been  presented  a  budget  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  that  is  out  of 
balance.  The  budget  presented  on  March 
31.  1970,  is  out  of  balance  $206,300,000. 
For  operating  expenses  we  have  a 
deficit  of  $63,200,000  and  there  is  a  loan 
authorization  deficit  of  $143,100,000. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  financed 
out  of  five  funds:  a  general  fimd,  a 
highway  fund,  a  water  fund,  a  motor 
vehicle  parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund. 

We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $825,158,000  for  fiscal 
yeai-  1971.  and  we  recommend  to  the 
House  that  the  sum  of  $642,906,000  be 
approved  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

We  recommend  to  the  House  that  a 
Federal  payment  of  $105,000,000  be  ap- 
proved. In  our  report  on  page  5.  we  set 
forth  an  updated  table  showing  appro- 
priations to  the  general  fund  since  the 
year  1924.  The  Federal  payment  in  the 
year  1960  was  $25  million  which  was  12.51 
percent  of  the  total  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  The  1965  Congress 
appropriated  $37,500,000  for  the  Federal 
payment  and  this  was  12.57  percent  of 
the  total  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  $105,000,000  recom- 
mended is  the  total  authorized  Federal 
payment,  and  this  is  17.59  percent  of  the 
total  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  payment,  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  receive  Federal 
grants  totaling  $198,729,000.  A  summary 
of  the  Federal  grant  assistance  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  appears  on  page  4 
of  our  report,  and  this  amount  of  money 
is  not  a  part  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  which  was  presented  to  our 
committee.  The  grants  set  forth,  which 
total  the  $198,729,000,  represent  funds 
which  are  used  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  District  government  on  the 
same  basis  of  fimds  used  by  the  50 
States  which  are  carried  under  the  basic 
legislation  authorizing  such  money. 

The  amount  that  we  reconunend  is 
$182,252,000  less  than  the  total  re- 
quested, and  $7,343,600  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  reporting  this  bill  at  this  time  we 
had  to  make  severe  reductions  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance.  Unfortunately, 
our  committee  has  had  almost  no  flexi- 
bility in  its  action  to  balance  the  budget. 
A  high  proportion  of  the  increases  re- 
quested are  to  meet  mandatory  and  im- 
controllable  personnel  costs  and  the 
staffing  of  new  facilities  that  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  In  most  instances 
only  these  costs  have  been  allowed.  Re- 
quests for  new  programs  had  to  be  de- 
ferred and  many  capital  outlay  projects 
have  also  been  deferred,  including  those 
for  street  maintenance  and  water  pollu- 
tion control.  The  operating  budget  as- 
sumed the  adoption  of  revenue  measures 
Including  a  property  tax  increase,  an 
income  tax  increase,  a  Federal  payment 
formula,  and  a  gasoline  tax  increase.  New 


revenues  from  these  sources  are  esti- 
mated at  $63.2  million.  None  of  these 
measures  have  been  enacted.  The  prop- 
erty tax  rate  is  set  by  the  City  Council, 
and  the  other  measvu-es  must  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress. 

The  capital  outlay  budget  assumed 
the  enactment  of  bonding  authority  to 
fund  $143.1  million  of  the  $209,000,000 
requested.  The  construction  program  is 
currently  funded  by  loan  authority 
which  is  expiring.  No  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional financing  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  provide  a 
balanced  budget  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending reductions  of  $37,533,000  in 
the  request  for  operating  expenses,  plus 
the  elimination  of  $25,522,000  in  pro- 
posed reserves.  Capital  outlay  requests 
have  been  reduced  $144.7  million.  Ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  in  loan  authority 
in  the  general  fund  will  be  available  for 
future  financing  of  projects.  Loan  au- 
thority for  the  highway  and  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund  is  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

Our  committee  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway 
system  and  a  rapid  rail  transit  system 
in  our  Capital  City.  In  order  to  meet  the 
tremendous  day-by-day  growth  of  traf- 
fic, the  freeway  program  must  be  carried 
out  along  with  the  rapid  transit  system. 

The  history  of  the  problems  of  con- 
structing the  Interstate  Freeway  System 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  and  is  again  documented 
in  i>art  2  of  the  printed  hearings  accom- 
panying this  bill,  commencing  on  page 
380.  Appropriations  were  first  made  in 
1958  and  to  date  over  $200  million  is 
available  for  the  freeway  system.  The 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  section 
23.  directed  the  District  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  certain  segments  of  the 
freeway  system  and  to  study  others  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress.  Actions  were 
taken  to  implement  this  section  and  this 
committee  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  $40,322,000  for  the  District's  share 
of  the  1970  subway  construction  pro- 
gram. On  April  30  of  this  year,  this  com- 
mittee recommended  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $1,293,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  February  1970.  the  District 
government  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation submitted  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress as  required  by  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968  which  contain  certain  proposals  that 
are  not  in  compliance  with  the  intent  of 
the  law.  Another  impasse  has  evolved. 
Until  the  current  impasse  on  freeway 
construction  is  resolved  no  funds  will  be 
recommended  for  the  District's  share  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority's  fiscal  year  1971  con- 
struction program.  For  this  resison,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  do  not  recommend  at  this 
time  the  sum  of  $34,178,000  for  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  the  rapid  transit  construc- 
tion program  costs. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  hearings  before  our 
committee,  I  documented  the  history  of 
the  problems  of  constructing  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  the  rapid  rail 
transit  system.  That  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings pertaining  to  this  matter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Impassk  in  Pskcwat  Ststxm 

The  members  of  the  committee  remember 
full  well  that  In  September  of  1969  after  the 
impasse  was  solved  In  regard  to  freeways 
{ind  rapid  transit  construction,  our  sub- 
committee recommended  that  the  rapid 
transit  money  be  released  and  we.  in  t\im. 
In  the  conference  with  the  Senate  agreed  to 
go  along  with  the  construction  money  for 
rapid  transit. 

Prior  to  this  time,  and,  Mr.  Davis,  you 
will  recall  this  without  any  trouble,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  became  very  much  concerned 
about  the  situation  as  It  existed  here  in  our 
Capital  city  and  I  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that  President  Nixon  has  done  everything 
that  he  said  he  would  do  in  regard  to  solv- 
ing the  Impasse  that  has  developed  and,  as 
I  liave  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  nerve  enough  and  courage  enough 
to  take  a  stand  in  this  matter.  This  Impasse 
existed  for  over  8  years  and  our  committee 
after  appropriating  millions  of  dollars,  a 
total  sum  of  $200  million  was  available, 
naturally  expected  the  freeway  system  to 
proceed  In  an  orderly  fashion,  saying  all  the 
while  that  there  was  a  place  In  our  Capital 
city  for  both  a  freeway  system  and  a  rapid 
rail  transit  system.  We  believe  that  In  order 
to  meet  the  tremendous  day-by-day  growth 
of  traffic  the  freeway  program  must  be  carried 
out  along  with  the  rapid  transit  system. 

Operating  on  this  premise,  we  approved 
and  recommended  that  the  construction 
money  for  rapid  rail  transit  be  released.  As 
you  will  recall,  Mr.  Davis.  I  issued  a  state- 
ment which  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  reviewing  the  situation  concerning 
freeways  and  rapid  transit,  and  unless  there 
is  some  objection  I  would  like  to  Insert  that 
statement  in  this  hearing  record  at  this 
point. 

Statement  of  Craikman  Natches 

Our  committee  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway  system 
and  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in  our  Capi- 
tal city.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  tremendous  day-by-day  growth  of  traffic 
the  freeway  program  must  be  carried  out 
along  with  the  rapid  transit  syst«n. 

We  started  appropriating  funds  for  our 
freeway  system  following  the  5-year  study 
which  was  adopted  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  19S8.  We  now  have  available  over 
$2<X)  million  which  must  be  used  for  the 
freeway  system. 

In  1962  we  started  having  trouble  over  the 
freeway  system  and  this  has  been  the  situ- 
ation up  to  July  9,  1960,  when  I  recommend- 
ed to  the  House  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
deleting  the  $18,737,000  for  the  at&rt  of 
construction  on  the  rapid  transit  system  be 
approved.  Following  our  refusal  to  again  ap- 
prove construction  funds  for  rapid  transit 
construction  until  the  freeway  system  was 
started  and  iinderway  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Act  of  1968.  we  have 
had  certain  actions  starting  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council  vote  which  ap- 
proved a  resolution  requiring  the  District 
government  to  comply  with  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  This  was  on  Augtist  9,  1969. 

On  Aug\ist  11,  1969.  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic  received  an  order  from 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner directing  the  Highway  Department  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  section  23  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

An  August  11  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing provision; 

Sec.  903.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolimiJbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C. 
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code     Bees     47-2501a-47-2501bi     until    the  ferred  to  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of      Act  of   1968  must  proceed   with  rapid  rail 

President  of  the  United  States  has  reported  1968.                                                                           transit  construction. 

to  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  District  of  On  September  18.  1969,  I  received  the  fol-  I  wUl  now  recommend  that  the  $18,737,000 
Colmnbla  government  has  begun  work  on  lowing  letter  from  Mr.  Alrls,  the  Director  of  deleted  from  the  supplemental  ^pproprla- 
each  of  the  projects  listed  In  section  23(b)  the  Department  of  Highway  and  Traffic  of  tlona  blU  together  with  the  $21 ,586  000  Ui 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  at  1968  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  the  regular  appropriations  bill  ^or  the  Dl3- 
has  committed  itself  to  complete  those  pro]-  Government  of  the  District  of  trict  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1970  De  ap- 
ects  or  (2)  the  District  of  Columbia  gov-  Columbia,  Department  of  High-  proprlated  for  rapid  rail  transit  construc- 
ernment  has  not  begun  work  on  each  of  ways  and  Traffic,  tlon.  I  wUl  further  reconunend  that  the 
those  projects,  or  made  or  carried  out  that  Washington.  D.C..  September  IS.  1969.  Federal  share  for  rapid  transit  consu-uct  on 
commitment,  solely  because  of  a  court  in-  Hon.  Wii-uam  H.  Natcher.  appropriated  for  nscal  year  1969  totaling 
Junction  issued  In  response  to  a  petition  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  $43,772,000  be  releesed.  The  provision  con- 
filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  District  of  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  Hmise  ceming  this  amount  Is  contained  In  the  re- 
Columbla  or  an  agencv.  department,  or  in-  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C.  Port  accompanying  the  appropriations  bUl 
strumentality  of  toe  United  States.  dear  Mr  Natcher:  On  September  17,  1969.     for  fiscal  year   1969  for  the  Department  of 

On  August  12.  1969.  I  received  the  follow-  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic,  Dis-      Interior  and  related  agencies  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  President  Nixon:  trlct  of  Columbia,  received  bids  for  the  con-     Ing  part  of  the  report  applies.              „.^,„„ 
The  Wnnr  HOUSE.  structlon  of  a  new  Potomac  River  crossing—     "department  of  housing  and  urban  de\elop- 
Washingtan.  DC.  August  12. 1969.  interstate  Route  266— vicinity  of  the  Three          went.     Washington     mctropolttan     area 

Dear  Bill:   Your  diligent  efforts  through  sisters  Islands— Contract  No.  1— substructure         transtt  authortty 

the    years    to    Insure    that    the    District    of  ^iver  piers.  Federal  Aid  Project  No.  District  of                          ''Federal   Contribution 

Columbia  will  enjoy  a  balanced  transporta-      Columbia- Virginia  1-266-2(103)  1.  Appropriation.    1968.- 

tlon  system  are  very  much  appreciated  by  y^  ^q^^j  ^f  gix  bids  were  received,  ranging     Estimate.    1969 $55,147,000 

all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare      j^^^    ^    j^^    ^j    $1,152,830    to    a    high    of     Recommended.    1969 43.772,000 

of  our  Capital  City.  As  you  Itnow,  I  have  j,i, 528.480.  The  low  bid.  submitted  by  the     comparison: 

previously   expressed  my   desire  that  a  fair      jjg^  Construction  Co..  Washington.  DC,  is  Appropriation.    1968 -f-43.  772.  000 

and   effective   settlement  of  the   Issue*   In-      approximated  5  percent  above  our  office  es-  Estimate.    1969-- ---  —11.375,000 

volved  in  the  transportation  controversy  be  miniate.  The  low  bidder  is  considered  compe-          ..p,,„H=  <i,^.atinhiA  under  this  aDoroDriaUon 

reached  to  serve  the  interests  of  aU   those  tent  and  qualified  to  carr>- out  the  provisions      ,,^rfr^tr.n«ble  the^oar^m^^^^^^ 

concerned^entral  city  dwellers,  suburban-  „,  ^^Is  contract  and,  as  a  result,  the  contract      \^ ^'^^    rir^n    T^vel^^T^  Ly^e 

ites.  shoppers,  employees,  and  -.Isltors.  It  is  ^^  ^^^^ed  to  the  Head  Construction  Co.  on      ^^.J^^^^'MetroSi^Area  Sa^U  Au! 

my  conviction  that  those  steps  necessary  for  ,^i^  ^ate.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bu-      ^^J?i?^°o^fo?ThL^^L  con^butlon 

a   fair   and   effective   settlement  have   been  ,,,,  ,,  p^^uc  Roads.  Federal  Highway  Ad-      J^°^' e^SL  n^^^  deslS.  engl- 

n^e  City  council  of  the  District  of  Co-  "^Sf  iSfcfpate  that  all  necessary  contract      3"^ir'^'Tuto^^b^hrSnai*^a";l- 
lumbla  has  now  voted  In  favor  of  a  res^-  documents  4lll  be  completely  executed  some-     IZ'^^^^^o^c^lti^eTL  amended, 
tlon  to  complete  the  requirements  of  a  P«l-  ^^^^  tomorrow,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to      ^^f^^Pf^Tn  ,^3  bUl  represent  two- 
eral  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  Immediately  j^^^^    ^^^   contr.ictor   commence   operations     f^^  irtht^e^erafcontrl^tlon   to  this 
thereafter,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  .  ^^^^       ^^^  ^^j,  ^j  September  22.  1969.      ^^oit^t    the  rem^mng  one- third  to  be  pro- 
of   Columbia   directed    the    Department   of  ^^  ^^J^  information  U  being  furnished     P[°i!^L^L  XtiSt  of  colmnbia 
Highways  to  implement  immediately  the  re-  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^          ^^^            committee  may     '^"?.^eLi^^l«^^S'^t«  t^Tthls  approprl- 
quirementa    of    the   Act     The    Secretary   of  ^^^^J^  ^j  ^^              33  ^eing  made      ^o^T^thTSe  avafl aWe  onW  to 
Transportation    has    directed    the    Federal  ^y  the  District  Government  in  implement-      ^"T^Sount  e^uafto  one-ha^^^^^ 
Highway  Administrator  to  r e^  nd  the  letter  ^^    ^^^  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  High-      J'J^^^^y  t  "is  Spropriatlon  has  been  pro- 

^^,^'^;:^^^^^  -Wl^hV^Li^St  regards.                                           If  ^^^iSIS^  ^^"^^^'^  ^ 

S^vV^rtr^i^^hTb^ln^i^e^rS  Sincerely  yours,                                                    '^zi-iTJ  — 

n/Scr^fcS:f!r^^oS^r!  ..3eptemberl8.1969,IrecelviS^:V      i^^^^^^^B^ 

zB£^^x^BB  ^^^^^^^'r-'-'  EB£^^^^^^ 

Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  trust  that  these  ac  Executive  Office   op  the   Presi-                 "    thP  nroeram  which  will  be  financed  from 

tlons  win  folflll  the  criteria  which  you  set  „^^    ^^^^   „^  ,„^   Bui«irr,                 °'lor  yeCn^^eav«  1^^^^  of  new  obllga- 

fonh  in  your  statement  of  August  1 1 .  1969.  Washington.  D.C.  September  18. 1969.         f.onll  a^th^t^  of  $M  658,000.  Of  this  total 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  Is  Hon.  William  H.  Natcher,                                        ^ounr$43  772  OmT  Included  in  this  bill 

firmly    committ^to  ,co^Pl«  '°°^  ^J  ^"J^^.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of     ^^Sl  UeS'Tou^^  for  provision  by 

projects  as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  Columbia.  Committee  on  Appropriations.     T^p  District  of  Columbia  " 

1968  provides.  I  Join  the  District  of  Columbia  ^^^^^  ^^  Representatives.   Washington.     ^^  ^^^^^<^^  °^  Oolunibia. 

government  in  that  commitment,  and  I  have  ^  _                                                                                                           ,.„,„„.„  „„  UTTntTr  Wdrks 

directed  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre-  ^.^p  M,  r«*T,«*K-  This  Is  to  clarifv  the     ^"'°''  '"'  ""  Commtttee  on  Public  Works 

tary  of  Transportation  to  provide  assistance  ,P^^f  ""JIh^^^.V^^   tL    n  ftH^Vo?         ^^-  Natcher.  Since  the  reports  have  been 

to  the  CoS^mion  counsel  of  the  District  !^'"t"^?,  ^'^'^JnaMnn  reoue^^  fot  t^e  n^       ^<^''  ''^   *^^  °'^""=^  Government  and   by 

:^,?sr.™;rss'L-s°i"'er  '^zi'^f^^^'-^ZZ  i^"i^cS^,z:T^.ss'zs%ri^, 

.        .  737,000.  earlier  deleted  from  the  District  of      **' .   V^,.^»  w   p-^iiinn  r>f  the  Public  Works 

^^3^B^t£  sHHSi^E'SSi  =H£/£i:%jH«?- 

that  this  evidence  of  tangible  progress  would  "°°  °'  ^t,on   r^?^  ^ould  be  S   «^      ^"^^^^  ^*^  received  from  the  District  of 

permit  us  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  Dls-  !;?P!°  vi*"°^^of^he  President                          Columbia  and  the  Department  of  Transpori^- 

Mct  of  Columbia  that  your  subcomlttee  will  ^^**    o!i3t^             President.                        ^^^  ^j^^j^  respective  report*  as  required  by 

be  in  a  position  to  approve  the  $18,737,000  s>incereiy.            p-„._  p  m.„o                   the  Highway  Act  of  1968.               ,^  ,  ,»,     _ 

deleted    from   the   supplemental   appropria-  ^  ^rertor              ^'^^  1*""  8°*^  °"  ^  ***^  that  the  re- 

tlon  blU  together  with  the  $21,586,000  in  the  _      s«ntember  22    1969    I  recelv^^  ex-      P«'^   ^^^'   ^°'   ^^^   ^^^^   P^""*"   '°    ^^^H' 

regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  ^S^^^^^^:i,'f^TL' ^^^'^e^^r'^-      ^^^^  ^ X' C"acT'  "'  ^""'      ' 

^^^l^\^^^                                       I  ^   °'    '^^    Department    of    Highways    and      ^ThavT^he^^J^ss^n  of  the  chairman  of 

%^^r^.^^  '^^^''-  «>^«fi^  all  of  the  highway  projects      ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Committee  of  the  House 

Sincerely,                     Richard  Nixon  ""****  "°'**''  ^^"^  Highway  Act  of  1968  and      ^             j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  poj^t  a  copy  of 

On  A,.<m,t  13    1969   P   CT^r   Federal  ^^^  ^"""^  ^^^  Department  of  Highways  and           ^              j^  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 

On  August  13    1969.  F.  C.  Turner   federal  Tr^fli^  i^  taking  at  this  time  to  comply  with      iL.^,.„  works  Committee    Mr.  Fallon.  In  a 

Highway  Admmistr»tor    cUrected  a  letter  to  ^  resolution  of  the  City  CouncU  and  the      ^^S^ent  on  SieToor  o    the  House  made 

Tum^bla'^DepanLl^t^f  HighwTan'5  ^^  H^^^-''^  *<^  "^  ^^-  ™«  ^"^^T  "'T'      cm"^  obse?vations*^ncerSng  compliance 

8^g  K  cen^   LTultments  had^en  ^^°-^  '^'^^  *^«  '^^^^y  P'^^^  ^  ^""^      with  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  by  the  Depart- 

made  in  the  Interstate  System  for  the  Dls-  ^7-           ^            ....*,,.>,.<.      ment  of  Transportation  and  by  the  District 

trict  of  Columbia  and  that  such  acUon  had  AU  of  these  acts  indicate  clearly  that  we      Government.  The  statement  and  tbe  letter 

reinstated  the  system  to  Its  status  as  covered  are    In    complete    agreement    that    freeway      clearly  show  that  the  Highway  Act  of  1968 

in   the  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  re-  construction  as  provided  under  the  highway      has  not  been  compiled  with  and  that  this 
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fact  l6  known  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  District  Govenunent. 

I  win  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
copy  of  the  letter  to  President  Nixon,  and 
also  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  which  he  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  concerning  the  reports 
that  had  been  received  which  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

Committee     on     Public     Works. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  a  letter  to  you  ol 
November  12.  1969.  particular  exception  was 
taken  to  a  crash  study  program  being  plan- 
ned by  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
which  went  far  afield  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

The  letter  also  stated  clearly  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  In  that  act  with  respect  to 
what  was  expected  In  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion studies. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  clearly 
states  the  overall  objective  of  section  23  of 
the  act : 

"The  problems  associated  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  highway  system  over  the  years 
have  been  many  and  the  1968  Highway  Act 
was  Intended  to  bring  these  problems  to  an 
end.  It  Is  very  Important  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  other  Federal  agencies 
proceed  with  dispatch  toward  that  objec- 
tive." 

The  Congress  has  now  received  from  the 

District  of  Columbia  and  the  Department  of 

Transportation    their   respective    reports    as 

required  by  the  act.  The  reports  are  for  the 

2;  most  part  In  disagreement  with  each  other 

3  and  are  radical  departures  from  the  1968  act. 

X  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  statement  In 

the  Congressional  Record  which  expresses  ray 

concern  In  this  regard. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Chairman. 

Statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  required  under  section  23(c)  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  certain  reports 
regarding  the  Interstate  System  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  two  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
this  week,  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  and  one  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  have  presented  a  confusing 
set  of  recommendations. 

The  intent  of  the  1968  Highway  Act  was 
to  clarify  the  confusion  which  had  reigned 
for  so  many  years  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia regarding  the  Interstate  Highway  Sj-stem. 
The  act  directed  that  certain  projects  be 
completed  and  that  others  be  studied  further 
to  enable  the  District  to  adjust  the  projects 
to  whatever  changing  conditions  had  oc- 
curred during  the  long  period  of  controversy. 

The  two  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
are  for  the  greater  part  In  disagreement  with 
each  other,  despite  stories  to  the  contrary 
in  the  press.  In  addition  both  contain  wide 
variances  from  what  is  contained  in  the  1968 
Highway  Act.  In  other  words  the  two  have 
confused  the  picture  to  the  same.  If  not 
worse,  extent  as  that  which  existed  when  the 
1968  Highway  Act  was  passed. 

While  these  positions  have  been  develop- 
ing, the  District  of  Columbia  Highway  pro- 
gram has  again  showed  signs  of  bogging 
down  and  for  the  same  old  reasons. 

The  East  Leg  which  was  to  be  under  con- 
struction above  Barney  Circle  has  yet  to  see 
the  award  of  a  contract.  The  portion  of  this 


project  which  was  directed  to  be  under  design 
between  Benning  Road  and  Bladensburg 
Road  has  yet  to  be  started. 

The  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers  money  to  be 
wasted  In  an  unending  series  of  studies  the 
results  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  Inten- 
tion of  implementing  or  in  which  there  Is 
apparently  no  hope  of  agreement  among  the 
public  bodies  Involved.  Nor  can  they  permit 
projects  to  proceed  which  have  only  had 
superficial  examinations,  and  little.  If  any, 
factual  basis. 

Even  the  rapid  transit  system  which  re- 
quired such  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of 
so  many  to  get  underway  is  subject  to  delays 
by  the  various  recommendations. 

As  reluctant  as  we  are  to  Inject  ourselves 
into  the  local  picture.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  act  to  Insure  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  proper  transportation  system. 

Need  To  Resolve  Impasse 
Mr.  Natcher.  It  is  clear  from  what  has 
transpired  since  our  committee  approved  the 
money  necessary  to  begin  construction  on 
the  rapid  transit  system  and  since  the  time 
that  we  recommended  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
the  money  heretofore  approved  and  held  in 
abeyance  be  released  for  construction,  that 
the  terms  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  have 
not  been  complied  with,  and  this  is  the 
situation  that  we  are  confronted  with  today. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  I  recommend 
to  this  committee  that  we  continue  appro- 
priating funds  for  rapid  rail  transit  con- 
struction unless  the  Highway  Act  of  1968 
Is  complied  with  in  its  entirety.  This  Is  the 
law.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1968. 

Since  the  reports  were  received  by  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Transportation  Department 
and  from  the  District  officials,  and  since  the 
letter  that  was  directed  to  the  President  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee was  received,  a  meeting  has  been  held 
with  Secretary  Volpe  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  reliably  informed  that  as  a 
result  of  this  meeting  every  effort  will  now 
be  made  to  comply  with  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  and  that  this  will  take  place  before 
the  District  budget  Is  approved  for  fiscal  year 
1971  by  this  committee. 

If  this  takes  place  and  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968  Is  complied  with  in  its  entirety,  then 
I  will  be  m  a  position  to  recommend  to  this 
committee  that  we  continue  appropriating 
funds  for  rapid  rail  transit  construction  over 
and  above  the  1970  fiscal  year  funds  which 
we  approved  believing  that  the  Impasse  was 
over  and  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  would  be 
carried  out  as  promised  on  Aug.  9  and  11  of 
1969.  If  not,  then  I  do  not  Intend  to  recom- 
mend construction  funds  lor  rapid  transit 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  recommends  41,290  po- 
sitions for  1971.  This  is  an  increase  of 
308  over  the  current  level.  The  budget 
pi-oposed  44,855.  an  increase  of  3.873. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation of  $48,406,000  for  operating 
expenses  for  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  District  government. 
This  allowance  is  $3,940,400  more  than 
has  been  appropriated  to  date  for  1970 
and  $5,882,000  less  than  requested. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $144,641,000 
for  Public  Safety.  This  is  $20,521,200 
more  than  for  1970  and  $3,751,000  less 
than  requested. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, we  recommend  a  total  of  $83,628,- 
100.  This  is  $15,248,200  above  1970  ap- 


propriations and  $697,800  less  than  the 
amount  requested. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  substantially  allow 
the  full  request.  This  is  due  entirely  to 
the  lack  of  available  revenues.  The  al- 
lowance recommended  provides  support 
for  a  uniformed  force  of  5,100  policemen. 

We  recommend  $24,848,700  for  the 
Fire  Department.  This  is  $482,200  above 
ciurent  appropriations  to  date  and 
$923,800  less  than  requested.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  necessary  due  to  the  lack 
of  available  revenues.  For  the  courts,  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $17,299,400.  No 
provision  has  been  made  for  court  reor- 
ganization proposed  under  pending  leg- 
islation. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$146,353,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
public  schools  and  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

For  public  schools,  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $127,204,000  for  1971.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $3,638,300  for  1970  appro- 
priations to  date  and  $10,407,800  less 
than  requested.  For  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College,  we  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $2,674,000.  This  is 
$160,200  less  than  requested  and  $702,- 
100  more  than  has  been  appropriated  to 
date  for  1970.  For  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, we  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$11,600,000.  This  is  $5,095,000  below  the 
requested  amount  and  $726,000  above  the 
1971  appropriation  currently  enacted. 
Only  the  mandatory  increased  costs  have 
been  allowed.  Due  to  the  lack  of  rev- 
enue, it  is  not  possible  to  provide  ap- 
propriations for  the  123  unfunded  posi- 
tions recently  authorized  in  the  Second 
Supplemental    Appropriations    Bill    for 

1970.  For  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute,   we    recommend    $4,875,000    for 

1971.  This  is  an  increase  of  $222,000  over 
current  year  appropriations  but  $1,547- 
500  less  than  the  amount  requested, 
pnands  are  not  available  for  the  recently 
authorized  31  vmfimded  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation of  $11,141,000  for  the  Rec- 
reation Department.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1  961.300  over  comparable  1970  ap- 
propriations to  date  and  $2,387,400  less 
than  requested.  Pimding  responsibility 
for  the  National  Capital  region.  National 
Capital  parks  and.  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  has  been  assumed  by  the  VS. 
Government  and  the  1971  appropria- 
tions for  those  agencies  are  included  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies    appropriation    bill    for 

1971. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $156,677,- 
000  for  the  six  activities  now  grouped 
under  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  For  pubhc  health  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $87,152,000  for 
1971,  which  is  an  increase  of  $4,460,200 
over  currently  available  appropriations 
and  $710,400  less  than  requested. 

For  public  welfare  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $67,202,000  for  1971.  This  amount 
is  $13,026,000  more  than  has  been  appro- 
priated to  date  for  1970  and  $4,622,900 
less  than  requested.  An  increase  of  $9.- 
128,000  has  been  allowed  for  public  as- 
sistance payments  to  cover  the  full -year 
cost  of  the  increased  welfare  payments 
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provided  last  year  and  to  meet  an  addi- 
uonal  caseload.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  com- 
mittee is  concerned  over  the  increasing 
welfare  caseload.  At  such  time  as  addi- 
tional resources  are  available,  every  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  restoring  in- 
vestigator positions  to  assure  that  those 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance  and 
those  who  are  not  are  removed  from  the 
rolls. 

During  the  hearings  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  requested  S240.000  for 
construction  services  for  a  new  school 
building  to  be  located  at  Junior  Village, 
which  upon  completion  would  cost  $2.- 
802,000.  It  developed  that  there  would 
be  215  pupils  to  occupy  this  building  and 
the  daily  estimated  population  for  Junior 
Village  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  is  445. 
This,  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  right 
expensive  building  just  to  be  occupied  by 
215  pupils.  After  additional  loan  author- 
ity :s  approved  by  the  Congress,  thereby 
making  all  of  the  capital  outlay  projects 
eligible  for  consideration,  the  committee 
believes  that  this  is  one  project  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  it 
is  resubmitted  for  approval.  We  believe 
on  oiu-  committee  Ih&t  every  time  a  new 
building  is  constructed  at  Junior  Village, 
to  this  extent  we  admit  defeat. 

Again  we  want   to  express   our  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  well-being  of 
homeless  dependent  children.  It  seems 
most  unsatisfactory  for  our  Capital  City 
to  continue  to  rely  upon  area  hospitals 
and  Junior  Village  for  the  care  of  infants 
and   children    abandoned   or   displaced 
from   their   natural   parents.   Certainly 
well  babies  do  not  belong  in  hospitals 
and  growing  children  have  no  business 
in  institutions.  For  many  years  now  it 
has  been  known  that  mstitutional  place- 
ment IS  destructive  to  the  emotional,  so- 
cial,   and    intellectual    development    of 
children.  More  recent  research  indicates 
such  institutional  placement  may  have 
a  permanent  effect  which  cannot  be  over- 
come by  later  improvement  in  care.  Our 
committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  believes  that 
the  District  authorities  should  develop, 
with  aU  possible  speed,  programs  to  get 
displaced  children  into  homes.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  innovative  programs  of  other 
large  cities  which  have  successfully  sup- 
planted   institutions    with    home    care. 
Again  we  call  upon  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  District  officials  to  give 
every  consideration   in   preparing   their 
new  budget  to  making  a  major  shift  in 
emphasis    from    institutions    to    foster 
homes  for  homeless  dependent  children. 
We   recommend   an   appropriation  of 
$771,000  for  the  new  Narcotics  Treatment 
Agency.  This  new  Agency  is  responsible 
for  the  heroin  addiction  program  pre- 
viously operated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Only  uncontrollable  in- 
creased personnel  costs  have  been  al- 
lowed. Our  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
well  aware  that  the  appropriations  rec- 
ommended wiU  not  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive   and   efre«tive    treatment    program 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  addicts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  lack  of  funds 
brings  about  this  action  on  the  part  of 
our  committee. 

We  recommend   an   appropriation  of 
$19,759,000  for  highways  and  traffic. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $36,069,000  for  sanitary  engineering. 
This  is  $1,619,100  more  than  has  been 
provided  to  date  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
is  $1,197,000  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested. For  the  Department  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $31,713,400.  For  fiscal  year  1970  we 
appropriated  $30,454,000. 

The  committee  recommends  $15,563.- 
000  for  repayment  of  loans  and  interest 
on  money  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  financing  the  construction 
programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CAPITAL    OUTLAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $64,294,000  for  capital  outlay  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  is  $5€.388,300  less  than 
has  been  appropriated  to  date  for  1970 
and  $144,718,000  less  than  was  requested 
in  the  amended  budget.  Capital  outlay  is 
financed  by  loans.  Existing  loan  au- 
thority is  not  sufficient  to  finance  all  of 
the  requested  projects  under  the  gen- 
eral and  water  funds.  The  projects  al- 
lowed will  be  financed  during  1971  from 
previously  appropriated  but  unused  loan 
appropriations.  Loan  authority  for  proj- 
ects financed  from  the  highway  and 
sanitary  sewage  works  funds  has  been 
completely  utilized. 

For  public  schools.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $34,647,400  for  cap- 
ital outlay.  Twenty-two  projects  were  re- 
quested and  we  are  able  to  recommend 
20  for  approval.  This  is  $14,047,500  less 
than  the  amount  requested  for  public 
schools. 

For  the  Police  Department  our  com- 
mittee recommends  the  disapproval  of 
construction  funds  for  four  new  district 
station  houses.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned over  the  high  cost  of  these  pro- 
posed structures.  v,-hich  aie  currently 
estimated  to  cost  from  $3  million  to  $4 
million.  Under  present  plans,  approxi- 
mately 500  to  600  men  would  occupy 
each  station  house.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  that  the  plans  be  reexamined 
and  efforts  made  to  design  more  austere 
facilities.  So  far.  none  of  the  sites  pro- 
posed for  these  station  houses  have  been 
acquired.  We  recommend  a  total  of  SI  - 
605.100  for  capital  outlay  items  proj- 
ects for  the  Police  Department.  We  rec- 
ommend $958,000  for  capital  outlay  proj- 
ects for  public  welfare.  The  large  item 
totaling  $4,320,000  for  a  new  receiving 
home  for  children  was  withdrawn  by 
the  Department. 

For  the  Department  of  General  Serv- 
ices, we  recommend  $2,246,500. 

For  capital  outlay  for  higher  educa- 
tion we  recommend  a  total  of  $4,086,700. 

As  heretofore  discussed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  do  not  recommend  at  this  time  the 
$34,178,000  for  the  District's  share  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority's  1971  capital  outlay 
program.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Impasse  Is 
resolved,  and  the  Highway  Act  of  1968 
is  complied  with,  we  will  recommend.  Mr. 
Chairman,  authority  for  the  borrowing 
of  the  necessary  $34,178,000  to  be  used 
as  the  District's  share  for  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit construction  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Only  two  of  the  22  projects  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  can  be  approved.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  loan   authority  to 


finance  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram only  two  projects  can  be  allowed 
at  this  time.  The  $500,000  recommended 
for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  will  complete 
the  financing  for  that  structure  and  is 
available  from  existing  resources.  The 
project  "street  lighting  and  communica- 
tions extensions"  for  which  we  recom- 
mend $776,000  wUl  be  financed  from  the 
general  fund.  All  other  projects,  includ- 
ing those  for  street  and  bridge  repair, 
maintenance,  and  improvements  are 
financed  from  the  highway  fund  and 
cannot  be  recommended  at  this  time  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  avaOable 
funds.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  un- 
believable that  a  budget  would  be  pre- 
rented  to  the  Congress  by  the  District 
officials  with  no  available  funds  for 
repairing  and  maintaining  the  streets  of 
our  Nation's  Capital.  You  will  note  on 
page  20  of  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill  that  street  improvements  and  exten- 
sions costs  total  $3,495,000  and  there  are 
no  available  funds  for  this  program  at 
this  time.  We,  therefore,  can  make  no 
recommendation  for  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  street  improvements 
and  extensions.  The  table  carried  on  page 
20  further  shows  no  available  funds  or 
loan  authority  for  the  balance  of  the 
freeway  projects,  and  the  other  necessar^• 
projects  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic. 

For  capital  outlay  for  the  Department 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  we  recommend 
$7,300,000. 

For  the  Public  Library,  we  recommend 
$387,600. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Recreation  De- 
partment, we  recommend  $3,316,000. 

For  the  Police  Department,  we  recom- 
mend $1,605,100.  For  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, we  recommend  $1,342,500. 

For  public  health,  we  recommend 
S2.934.000.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend 
for  the  Department  of  Corrections 
$1,281,500. 

For  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
we  recommend  $958,000.  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services,  we  recommend 
$2,246,500.  and  for  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  we  recommend  $970,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bUl  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  distin.truished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  who  is  in- 
terested in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  understand  the  reason  that  there 
are  no  funds  at  this  time  in  the  bill  for 
rapid  transit,  but  I  do  represent  a  nearby 
district,  and  we  are  concerned  about  ob- 
taining rapid  transit  into  the  suburban 
area.  We  understand  this  cannot  be  done 
untU  the  facility  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  constructed. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the 
procedure  is  now?  I  understand  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  not  complied  with 
the  Highway  Act  of  1968.  and  yet.  in  the 
interest  of  my  constituents,  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  we  would  not  arrive 
at  an  impasse,  and  that  we  could  move 
along. 

Is  the  burden  on  the  officials  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  to  comply  with  the 
1968  Highway  Act?  How  can  we  not 
have  any  further  delay  on  rapid  transit? 
Mr.  NATCHER.  The  burden  at  this 
time  is  on  the  officials  in  the  District 
government  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  members  of  his  agency. 
Our  committee  is  stUl  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway 
system  and  a  rapid  rail  transit  system 
in  our  Capital  City.  In  order  to  meet  the 
tremendous  day-by-day  growth  of  traf- 
fic, the  freeway  program  must  be  carried 
out  along  with  the  rapid  transit  system. 
The  history  of  the  problems  of  con- 
structing the  Interstate  Freeway  System 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  is  again  documented 
in  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings  accom- 
panying this  bill,  commencing  on  page 
380.  Appropriations  were  first  made  in 
1958  and  to  date  over  $200  million  is 
available  for  the  freeway  system.  The 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  sec- 
tion 23.  directed  the  District  to  proceed 
with  construction  of  certain  segments  of 
the  freeway  system  and  to  study  others 
and  report  back  to  the  Congress.  Actions 
were  taken  to  implement  this  section  and 
this  committee  recommended  the  appro- 
pi-iation  of  $40,322,000  for  the  District's 
share  of  the  1970  subway  construction 
program.  On  April  30  of  this  year  this 
committee  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $1,293,000  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  February  1970,  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  submitted  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  required  by  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968  which  contain  certain  pro- 
posals that  are  not  in  compliance  with 
the  intent  of  the  law.  Another  impasse 
has  evolved.  Until  the  current  impasse  on 
freeway  construction  is  resolved  no  fimds 
will  be  recommended  for  the  District's 
share  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority's  fiscal  year  1971 
construction  program.  For  this  reason. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  recommend  at 
this  time  the  siun  of  $34,178,000  for  the 
District's  share  of  the  rapid  transit  con- 
struction program  costs. 

If  between  now  and  the  time  the  bill 
passes  the  Senate,  or  at  any  time  the  Dis- 
trict officials  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  comply  wtih  the  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  I  will  recommend  to  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  to  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to 
the  full  House  that  we  appropriate  the 
$34,178,000  requested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mj'self  4  additional  minutes. 

The  action  of  the  committee  does  not 
stop  rapid  transit  at  this  time.  The  work 
that  is  imderway  today  will  continue. 
We  do  not  want  to  stop  rapid  transit. 

But  I  must  say  this:  As  long  as  there 
is  not  compliance  with  the  law  passed 
by  this  House  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  I  will  never  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  ask  for  money  to 
continue  construction. 

At  any  time  there  is  compliance — and 
the  appropriate  officials  know  what  it 
takes  to  comply,  I  will  recommend  con- 
struction money  for  rapid  transit  as  was 
done  last  year. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  is  doing  and 
what  his  subcommittee  is  doing.  I  have 
no  thought  of  any  criticism  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  interested  in  nothing 
being  done  that  would  hold  up  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system,  and 
especially  to  the  suburban  area. 

Perhaps  I  could  contact  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  urge  him  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  District  of  Columbia  of- 
ficials, and  perhaps  other  Members  of 
this  House  could  point  out  there  is  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  comply  with  the  1968  act.  I 
am  just  trying  to  find  a  way  to  see  that 
we  do  not  come  to  an  impasse  in  the  fu- 
ture and  that  we  do  not  delay  the  con- 
struction of  this  rapid  transit  system. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's observation. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  I 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  can 
come  back  to  the  House,  and  recommend 
appropriating  the  $34,178,000  requested. 
I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  should  cer- 
tainly like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
for  their  report.  I  wsis  certainly  pleased 
when  the  gentleman  in  the  well  men- 
tioned that  he  has  recommended  that 
there  be  a  balanced  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  expenditures 
balanced  against  revenues.  I  wanted  to 
be  associated  with  the  gentleman  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  know,  so  far  as  the  gentleman's  work 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, he  takes  care  of  it.  The  District 
of  Columbia  is  probably  equivalent  to 
the  nth  State  in  the  United  States.  As 
all  the  States  have  city  problems  and  so- 
cial problems,  so  does  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  think  you  and  I  recognize  that  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations we  are  very  limited  in  what  we 
can  do.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  get  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  District  problems.  Even 
though  you  have  the  spirit  and  I  have 
the  spirit  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  do.  to  upgrade  our  schools  £md 
do  all  of  the  things  necessary  for  our 
Police  Etepartment  so  as  to  make  the  city 
safe,  and  make  this  the  greatest  city 
in  the  coxmtry,  still  all  too  often  a  re- 
sponsibility is  put  upon  our  shoulders 
which  is  difficult  to  fulfill.  Just  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
actually  inadequate  for  running  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  responsibility  must 
l)e  put  where  it  belongs,  namely,  on  the 
city  administration,  on  the  White  House. 


and  whoever  else  actually  does  the  job. 
As  members  of  the  committee,  we  are 
very  limited  In  our  efforts.  Is  that  not 

true? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  another  Member 
of  this  House  who  Is  interested  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding.  .^  .  ^v. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  tune  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  worked 
long  and  hard  and  has  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  our  city.  I  know  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  with  which  he  is  faced 
with  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Metro  system  and  the  expressway  system 
here  in  the  city,  I  realize  that  I  am  one 
of  a  very  small  handful  of  Congressmen 
who  take  exception  to  a  deepseated  feel- 
ing in  this  House  that  we  should  not  go 
ahead  with  funding  the  transit  system 
unless  we  have  corresponding  progress  in 
the  expressway  system.  Let  me  say  that 
although  I  stand  first  in  wishing  for  a 
balanced  transportation  system  of  both 
transit  and  freeway,  I  wish  it  to  be 
clear  that  I  vigorously  support  every 
effort  to  build  these  systems  which  are 
critically  needed  by  this  city  and  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  transit  system 
and  the  freeway  system  should  each  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  hold  one  program 
hostage  to  the  other. 

But  regardless.  I  would  say  despite  the 
fact  that  his  constituency  is  far  re- 
moved from  this  area  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  appUed  himself 
diligently  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 
very  difficult  problems  we  have  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  that. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend  foi 
his  statement. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
want  to  most  emphatically  associate  my- 
self with  the  statement  made  today  by 
that  great  gentleman  from  Fentucky, 
Congressman  Wh-liam  N.atcheh  concern- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  freeway 
program. 

As  he  has  stated,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  chaired  by  that  wonderful 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Gkorgi 
Pallok.  smd  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  felt  that 
the  1968  Highway  Act  certainly  was  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  the  years  of  un- 
necessary and  ridiculous  bickering  which 
had  gone  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
concerning  interstate  highway  routes  for 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  all  realize  that  you  must  have  both 
a  rapid  transit  system  and  a  freeway  sys- 
tem in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  If 
those  areas  are  to  survive.  My  own  city 
of  Chicago  has  one  of  the  best  trans- 
portation systems  of  any  city  in  the  world 
because  it  has  both  an  extensive  freeway 
system  and  an  excellent  mass  transit  sys- 
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tern.  Just  this  week  Mayor  Daley  of  that 
great  city  testified  before  our  committee 
concerning  the  1970  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act.  He  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  an  extensive  freeway  sjretem  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  economic  well- 
bemg  of  our  cities  if  they  are  to  remain 
great.  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

Here  in  the  Capital  of  this  great  Na- 
tion we  only  need  a  few  more  miles  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System.  Even 
then  it  will  be  a  system  of  only  moderate 
size.  It  is  just  intolerable  that  the  city 
government  continues  to  obstruct  and 
delay  and  drag  its  feet  on  this  vital 
project. 

Where  positive  action  is  required  all 
that  can  be  seen  is  negativeness  coupled 
with  a  coweiing  every  time  a  militant 
voice  is  raised  to  object.  I  read  recently 
that  the  great  Roman  statesman  and 
philosopher,  Seneca  remarked  long  ago, 
"that  government  is  ill-conducted,  when 
the  mob  rules  its  leader." 

As  the  great  gentleman  from  Texas, 
(Mr.  Mahon  I ,  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  also  stated  today, 
we  must  have  a  National  Capital  of 
which  we  are  proud.  We  can  hardly  be 
proud  of  unfinished  freeways  and  intol- 
erable trafBc  congestion  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  government  of  indecision. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  bill,  every  portion  of  it,  and  in  full 
concurrence  with  the  report  which  has 
been  prepared.  I  believe  the  report  is 
both  informational  and  concise. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  remarks 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  GuDE»  just  made  concerning  the 
dedication  and  efifort  that  our  chairman 
has  exhibited  during  all  the  years  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  the 
flexibility  which  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  m  working  with  this  bill  this 
year.  This  is  because  of  the  very  substan- 
tial deficit  condition  in  which  we  re- 
ceived it.  There  was  a  $206  miUion  differ- 
ence between  the  budget  that  was  before 
us  and  the  funds  that  were  available. 
Consequently,  we  could  not  approve  sub- 
stantial new  programs. 

There  are  essentially  three  sources  of 
additional  funds  that  I  suspect  need  to 
be  and  will  be  maide  available  sometime 
before  the  final  chapter  in  this  piece 
of  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
written. 

One  Is  with  respiect  to  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. This  bill  provides  the  maximum 
authorized  by  law.  Legislation  is  pend- 
ing to  change   the   formula. 

A  second  is  through  increased  taxes. 
This  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Congress.  The  Coun- 
cil does  have  the  authority  to  adjust 
real  estate  taxes  without  congressional 
concurrence.  The  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  providing 
additional  sources  of  revenue. 

The  third  source  of  funds,  concerned 
primarily  with  capital  outlay,  is  borrow- 
ing authority.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
use  of  all  the  remaining  authorized  bor- 
rowing  authority.   If   there   are   to   be 


additional  capital  outlay  projects  and 
programs  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
existing  borrowing  authority  to  be  in- 
creased. 

The  District  government  has  recom- 
mended a  change  in  their  borrowing 
authority  this  year.  Under  the  present 
law,  as  I  am  sure  members  who  serve  on 
the  Legislative  Committee  are  very  much 
aware,  they  cannot  borrow  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds.  Instead  they  are  authorized  to 
borrow  direct  from  the  Treasury  for 
capital  outlay  programs  in  the  District. 

The  District  government  has  recom- 
mended that  they  be  permitted  to  issue 
bonds  as  do  other  municipalities  and 
States.  However,  this  involves  a  legisla- 
tive matter  upon  which  this  committee  is 
not  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment.  We 
can  only  report  to  you  that  if  additional 
capital  outlay  programs  are  to  be  ap- 
proved, it  will  have  to  be  through  an  ex- 
tension of  their  existing  authority  or 
a  change  authorized  by  the  legislative 
committee. 

We  know  as  we  stand  here  this  morn- 
ing presenting  this  bill  to  you  that  there 
are  some  things  that  we  could  not  fund 
that  need  to  be  funded.  But  we  must 
await  either  increased  revenue,  an  in- 
creased Federal  payment,  or  increased 
borrowing  authority  before  any  of  them 
can  be  done. 

For  example,  there  is  pending  legisla- 
tion to  revise  and  reorganize  the  courts. 
This,  if  and  when  it  is  done — and  we 
hope  it  will  be  done  while  this  Congress 
is  in  session  early  in  the  new  fiscal  year — 
will  mean  additional  expenditures  for 
both  personnel  and  facihties. 

We  know  there  are  some  projects  in 
the  Department  of  Recreation  that  need 
to  be  provided.  We  also  know  that  there 
are  facilities  for  physical  education  at 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
need  to  be  provided.  We  know  that  cer- 
tain of  the  drug  and  alcoholic  control 
programs  need  to  be  implemented,  and 
require  additional  funding  when  it  can 
be  made  available. 

In  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic — and  I  direct  your  attention  to 
page  20  of  the  report — you  will  note  that 
there  is  simply  not  money  available  to 
do  many  things  that  we  know  must  be 
done. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  the  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering,  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund  and,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  pointed 
out.  with  the  subway.  It  is  the  lack  of 
available  revenue  that  has  prohibited  us 
from  providing  any  more  funds  than  are 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  note  that  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitary  Engineering.  The 
President,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, this  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  have  made  a  commitment  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  waters,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress are  moving  to  fulfill  our  pledge  with 
the  authorizations  and  funding  necessary 
to  provide  wholesome  water. 


Yesterday,  members  of  the  Maryland 
delegation,  our  two  Senators  and  the 
Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District. 
Congressman  Hocan,  and  I,  met  with  the 
State  and  local  officials  in  regard  to  the 
sanitary  sewer  problem  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  We  in  Maryland  are  confronted 
with  a  State  health  department  order 
which  will  prohibit  further  house  con- 
struction until  the  WSSC  alleviates  cer- 
tain conditions  and  overflows.  Corollary 
to  this  is  the  question  of  the  sewage  load 
which  the  Blue  Plains  plant  should  ulti- 
mately handle.  We  must  resolve  both  of 
these  questions.  We  must  have  a  safe 
sewage  system  so  that  new  home  con- 
struction can  go  forward  with  a  gxiaran- 
tee  of  adequate  sewage  service.  But  we 
need  the  appropriations  requested  by  the 
District  to  meet  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  Potomac. 

I  believe  America's  commitment  to 
clean  water  includes  purifying  the  waters 
of  the  river  which  flows  through  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  indicating  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  not  delete  this  par- 
ticular item,  because  the  Members  felt 
that  it  was  a  low  priority  issue,  and  did 
not  merit  funding.  Our  commitment  to 
cleaning  up  the  water  includes  appro- 
priating in  this  session  of  Congress  what- 
ever funds  are  necessary  so  that  con- 
struction will  go  forward  at  the  Blue 
Plains  plant  and  meet  the  timetables 
and  standards  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
Potomac. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Gude). 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  do  some  of  these  things  finan- 
cially indicates  a  belief  on  the  imrt  of 
some  of  the  committee  members  that 
they  are  not  items  of  high  priority.  It 
simply  was  a  matter  of  finances.  I  previ- 
ously mentioned  the  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund  as  one  of  those  areas  where 
we  recognize  the  need  to  do  something 
as  soon  as  there  is  propjer  legislation  to 
permit  us  to  proceed. 

I  think  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee recognizes  the  significance  of  the 
Blue  Plains  project.  However,  it  does  in- 
volve a  substantial  sum  of  money,  and 
that  money  is  just  not  available  at  the 
present  time.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
our  action  to  be  interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  our  thinking  that  this  item  is 
low  priority. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  gather, 
from  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
speaking  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
committee,  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  would  not  be  adverse  to 
granting  additional  appropriations  pro- 
vided that  the  authorization  were  made 
available  which  would  mtike  it  possible 
to  meet  the  water  quality  standards  as 
set  forth  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
its  request. 

Mr.  DA\'TS  of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  of 
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course  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  chairman  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  this  subject,  and  so  am  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

This  does  represent  a  large  commit- 
ment requested  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Consequently  it  was  one  of  those 
items  that  the  committee  felt  it  had  to 
leave  out  at  this  time.  The  committee's 
hope  is  that  there  will  be  legislation  by 
the  time  of  conference  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  this  biU.  That 
would  then  be  an  opportunity  to  review 
all  of  these  capital  outlays  and  other 
operational  programs  in  light  of  the  rev- 
enues that  are  available  to  us  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
having  this  concern  for  the  purity  of  the 
Potomac  River  as  I  am  sure  he  does  for 
the  beautiful  lakes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  do  recommend  the  reading  of  this 
report  to  all  of  the  Members.  I  think  it 
is  an  informative  report  and  I  think  a 
reading  of  it  will  provide  insight  to  the 
committee  viewpoint  and  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  the  committee  had  to  wres- 
tle in  bringing  this  bill  to  you. 

I  do  regret,  eis  I  know  the  chairman 
also  regrets,  the  necessity  of  considering 
this  bill  under  these  circumstances.  They 
make  it  impossible  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  whole  program  we  hope  we  can 
provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  committee  is 
aware  that  some  activities  are  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  which  are  urgently 
required.  It  is  the  committee's  hope,  of 
cotu-se,  that  revenue  and  borrowing  au- 
thority proposed  in  the  budget  will  have 
been  considered  prior  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  this  bill. 
At  that  time  we  will  have  a  more  com- 
plete fiscal  picture  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  we  will  know  better  what 
program  we  can  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  brief  table 
of  comparisons  between  the  bill  as  the 
committee  brings  it  to  the  House  which 
I  shall  incorporate  in  my  remaiks.  We 
hope  it  will  be  helpful  in  giving  a  little 
more  complete  perspective  of  just  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
breakdown  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill,  for  the  information 
of  the  Members : 

District  of  Columbia 

1970   $650,249,600 

1971  request 825, 158,  000 

1971    bin 642,906.  000 

Reduction    from    budget    re- 
quest   —182,252,000 

Reduction  from  last  year —7,343,600 

Major  changes  from  last  year 

Federal  funds:  Millions 

Loan  appropriation  to  District  of 

Ciolumbla -$60.3 

Federal  payment  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia            -I-.8 

District  of  Columbia  funds: 

PubUc    safety -     +20.5 

Human    resources +18.8 


Recreation  —6.8 

Education    +5.3 

General  operating  expenses +3.9 

Sanitary   engineering +1.8 

Reimbursement  to  U.S.  loans  and 

interest +4.8 

Capital   outlay —66.4 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Mahon)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
thoughtful  Americans  love  this  great 
coimti-y  and  are  proud  of  their  heritage. 

We  make  no  claim  of  perfection,  but 
we  do  have  a  wonderful  coimtrj'.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  revere  the  country 
without  having  great  respect  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  critic  might  look  about  the  House 
Chamber  and  say,  in  view  of  the  rather 
small  attendance  at  the  moment,  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  not  in- 
terested in  what  goes  on  in  Washington, 
D.C.  But  that  would  be  inaccurate  and 
inappropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  in  my 
opinion  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
great  concern  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. They  want  to  see  the  District  nm 
well.  They  want  to  see  Washington,  D.C. 
the  pride  of  the  Nation  and  the  pride  of 
the  world. 

I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  people  from 
my  area,  and  many  of  them  come  to 
Washington,  are  utterly  surprised  and 
amazed  at  what  they  see  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Some  of  them  have  come  here 
with  fear,  wondering  whether  or  not  a 
visit  to  Washington  would  be  safe  for 
them  and  for  their  fsmiily. 

When  they  come  to  Washington  they 
are  delighted  and  relieved  to  find  that 
Washington  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
city  to  visit. 

Earlier  this  week  a  mother  smd  her 
two  daughters  and  son  from  the  district 
I  represent  visited  my  office.  Hardly  have 
I  seen  people  so  exuberant  and  happy 
£ind  delighted  over  their  visit  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

They  were  utterly  surprised  to  find 
how  courteous  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are,  how  kind  every- 
one is,  how  people  went  out  of  their  way 
to  make  their  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal more  delightful. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  citizens  of  this  area,  should 
not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  unconcerned  about  their  wel- 
fare. We  regret,  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Members 
generally,  that  we  could  not  provide  more 
funds  in  this  bill  to  carry  on  various  pro- 
grams of  the  District,  but  we  have  to 
comply  with  the  law.  which  requires  that 
we  have  to  have  the  funds  for  the  Dis- 
trict before  we  can  appropriate  the 
money. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  before  the 
session  is  over,  certain  revenue  actions 
will  be  taken  that  will  provide  additional 
funds  and,  of  course,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  House  will  rec- 
ommend and  pass  legislation  providing 


the  additional  funds  for  essential  pro- 
grams. 

I  want  to  p>ay  high  compliment  to  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Davis,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  city  of  Washington,  to  be- 
come a  lovelier  and  safer  city  for  the 
people  who  Uve  here  and  for  the  count- 
less thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  Nation  and  all  over  the  world  who 
come  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
express  my  concern  regarding  the  dele- 
tion of  the  funds  for  two  major  projects 
from  this  pending  appropriation  bill.  I 
know  there  has  already  been  some  col- 
loquy about  these  two  projects  during 
prior  debate  on  this  bill.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  discuss  these  two  points  a 
little  further  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems. 

First,  the  deletion  of  $34  million  to 
continue  the  construction  of  the  mass 
transit  system.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  trtiffic  congestion  and  have 
agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a  subway  sys- 
tem. The  more  we  delay  doing  something 
about  it.  the  more  it  will  cost  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  other  matter  of  concern  is  the  de- 
letion of  funds  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  at  Blue 
Plains.  I  think  one  of  the  No.  1  domestic 
problems  with  which  our  Nation  is  con- 
fronted, and  certainly  on  which  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  interest, 
is  the  problem  of  the  environment  and 
what  is  happening  to  It.  It  is  rather  dis- 
gusting and  most  embarrassing  to  have 
a  serious  problem  of  pollution  right  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  problem  on 
which  we  are  far  behind  in  doing  what 
must  be  done  to  eliminate  it.  We  have 
been  so  negligent  in  the  past  years  that 
the  proper  solution  will  now  cost  more 
than  $1  billion.  To  delay  the  relatively 
small  appropriation  of  $40  million  in  or- 
der to  do  the  minimum  that  must  be 
done  at  this  time  I  think  is  somewhat  un- 
forgivable. I  make  that  statement  not  in 
criticism  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  the  contrary.  I  commend  them, 
particularly  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  on 
doing  a  splendid  job. 

Most  certainly  the  increased  cost  of 
operating  this  District  government  is 
unconscionable.  The  idea  of  asking  for 
3,800  additional  employees  at  a  cost  of 
$32  million  a  year  should  be  looked  into 
with  a  very  close  scrutiny.  The  fact  that 
we  have  three  or  four  times  the  number 
of  employees  per  capita  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  there  are  in  any  other 
city  of  comparable  size  is  something  that 
should  require  a  thorough  investigation. 
So  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  being  very  careful  in 
what  they  do  in  their  consideration  of 
the  budget  requests  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

But  I  do  hope  the  committee  will  re- 
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consider  its  actions  in  delaying  the  «>- 
proprlation  for  the  mass  transit  system 
and  the  sewage  treatment  plant.  What  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  this:  What  do  we  need 
to  get  the  District  of  Columbia  to  do  in 
order  to  release  these  funds? 

I  might  add.  before  the  gentleman  re- 
sponds to  my  question,  that  I  feel  the  ad- 
ministration itself,  the  national  admin- 
istration, has  been  dragging  its  feet.  I 
think  the  Department  of  Interior  has  put 
manj-  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of 
the  ti-ansit  agency.  The  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  seriously  delayed  the  move- 
ment foi-vi-ard  of  this  construction  pro- 
gram because  they  wanted  to  develop  a 
set  of  so-called  guidelines  for  the  em- 
ployment of  minorities. 

f  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment has  been  dragging  Its  feet. 

But  Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  specifically 
can  we  require  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  do  at  this  time  In  order 
to  release  these  fxmd5'' 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
-     Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing about  ttie  release  of  funds  for  the 
rapid  rail  transit? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  sub- 
way system. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  All  down  through  the 
years,  the  gentleman  and  I  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
both  the  highway  and  the  rapid  transit 
systems  In  this  city.  ^    ,  .». 

The  1968  Highway  Act  required  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion a  positive  series  of  actions. 

First  of  all.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  1968  Highway  Act  directed  that  'all 
routes  on  the  Interstate  System  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  set  forth  In 
the  document  entitled  '1968  Estimate  of 
the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
way in  the  District  of  Columbia"  "  be  con- 
structed Eis  soon  as  possible  under  all  ap- 
pUcable  provisions  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  act  further  presented  two  st«ps 
in  which  to  accomplish  this  construction, 

namely: 

First.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  law,  which  was  signed  on 
August  23,  19«8— almost  2  years  ago. 
work  was  to  be  commenced  on  four  spe- 
cific projects — the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
the  Potomac  River  Freeway,  the  center 
leg  of  the  inner  loop,  and  the  east  leg 
of  the  inner  loop. 

Second.  The  remainder  of  the  projects 
would  be  studied  for  a  period  of  18 
months  and  reported  back  to  the  Con- 
gress by  February  23,  1970. 

With  regard  to  the  first  step  of  the 
act  the  District  government  proceeded 
not  only  to  completely  ignore  the  law 
but  within  a  period  of  about  4  months 
proceeded  to  remove  from  the  plan  three 
of  the  four  required  projects  as  they  were 
designated  by  the  Congress.  Most  of  the 
remaining  study  projects  were  changed 
completely  from  what  was  indicated  in 
the  act. 


The  gentleman  distinctly  remembers 
we  said  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
tliat  we  are  for  rapid  transit.  As  soon  as 
this  takes  place,  we  will  recommend 
funds  be  released,  and  the  gentleman  re- 
members that  action  took  place. 

In  December  1969.  Mayor  Washington 
made  a  public  annoimcement  that  he 
had  Instructed  the  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic  to  proceed  with  the  sec- 
ond step  and  complete  the  studies  for  re- 
port to  Congress  by  February  23,  1970. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
and  Department  of  Transportation  did 
report  to  Congress  by  February  23,  1970. 

Right  there  is  where  we  are. 

They  reported  on  February  23.  1970. 
The  District  of  Columbia  did  proceed  in 
August  to  start  on  the  projects  required 
by  the  act. 

As  In  the  past,  however,  there  was  no 
clarification  of  the  issues  inrolved — sim- 
ply more  confusion. 

The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  merely  a  wanned 
over  vei-sion  of  tlie  plan  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Transportation  Plaiming 
Board  over  a  year  earlier.  It  further  sug- 
gested rensions  which  might  take  place 
at  some  later  date  which  would  change 
the  already  prescribed  project  for  the 
east  leg  of  the  inner  loop. 

The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  proposed  a 
still  different  plan  than  either  that  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  or  that  proposed 
in  the  1968  act.  Not  only  that  but  it  sug- 
gested changes  in  two  of  the  four  proj- 
ects in  the  first  step  of  the  1968  act.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  now  agreed  to  con- 
form to  the  first  step  of  the  act  but  has 
retained  his  original  position  on  the 
study  projects. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where- 
in the  only  thing  that  has  been  accom- 
pUshed  since  the  1968  Highway  Act  was 
passed  is  to  let  one  small  contract  on  the 
piers  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  to 
begin  the  design  of  the  Potomac  River 
Freeway.  Aside  from  that  all  Is  again  in 
confusion. 

In  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  2,  1970 — 
"The  Intent  of  the  1968  Highway  Act  was 
to  clarify  the  confusion  which  had 
reigned  for  so  many  years  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  regarding  the  Interstate 
Highway  System."  The  intent  of  that  act 
has  been  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  Until 
that  situation  has  changed  I  see  no 
Eiltemative  to  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  our  committee  and  the  action  that  we 
report  today. 

Let  me  say  in  ooncluslon,  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  tomorrow,  next  week, 
next  month  to  be  able  to  come  to  the 
House  and  say  that  the  District  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  are  in 
compliance  with  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  that  the  projects  set  out  in 
that  act.  which  are  now  hi  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, are  underway  and  that  we  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation  of  the  dis- 
trict's share  of  the  funds  for  subway 
construction.  We  want  to  be  able  to  do 
that  as  soon  as  ixieslble. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Let  me 


say  this  in  response  to  the  gentleman:  I 
acknowledge  that  he  has  assured  this 
House  time  and  time  again  that  he  sup- 
ports the  mass  transit  system  and  does 
not  desire  to  do  anything  to  delay  its 
necessary  construction.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  interest  in  cooperating 
with  us  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  suburbs  in  trying  to  solve  our 
area  problems.  I  do  not  question  his  sin- 
cerity or  the  necessity  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  Highway  Act  of  1968;  if 
we  permit  the  District  government  to 
Ignore  the  1968  law  the  traffic  congestion 
will  become  unbearable. 

I  have  some  additional  comments  and 
questions  on  this  matter  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss later  in  debate  due  to  the  fact  my 
allotted  time  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

All  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expired. 

Mr.  D.'^VIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  if  he  has  not  completed  his 
statement. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota.  I  believe 
I  have  completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
regarding  H.R.  17868,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon),  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr,  Natcher.)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Davis),  and  others  In  ex- 
pressing interest  in  and  concern  for  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  join  in  the  view 
that,  regardless  of  whether  we  come  from 
distant  points  or  whether  we  live  nearby, 
we  should  all  want  to  make  this  a  model 
city. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  work  and  effort  he  put  in  to  get  this 
bill  to  the  floor  at  an  early  date.  Mr. 
Natcher  properly  recognized  that  $63.2 
million  In  new  revenues  were  not  covered 
by  revenue  enactments. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  re- 
garding the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  should  be  concerned 
and  we  should  be  doing  what  needs  to 
be  done  for  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  likewise  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  there  v.ere  many 
things  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  like  to  do  but  could  not  do  because 
of  a  lack  of  authorization  to  do  them. 
However,  If  I  understood  him  he  did  not 
foreclose  something  being  done  in  con- 
ference if  revenue  measures  are  enacted 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  confer- 
ence, So  may  I  say  there  may  be  things 
that  we  in  District  Committee  may  need 
to  examine  in  the  way  of  revenues.  We 
currently  have  the  crime  bill  in  confer- 
ence but  that  should  not  preclude  some 
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consideration  of  District  fiscal  needs,  if 
they  need  further  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  little  report,  so 
to  speak,  on  our  Federal  city  relative  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Two  members  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  school  board  I  know  person- 
ally, Mrs.  Rosenfleld  and  Mrs.  Allen.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have  a  concern 
with  the  field  of  education  must  admit 
that  there  is  evidence  of  new  and  effec- 
tive leadership  on  the  part  of  the  elected 
school  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  is  contributing  to  a  better  environ- 
ment in  the  schools  and  in  the  commu- 
nity generally.  Those  of  us  who  have 
heard  Mrs.  Allen  testify  before  our  com- 
mittees are  impressed  with  lier  determi- 
nation and  resolve  to  do  an  effective  job 
in  her  post  as  chairman  of  the  school 
board.  I  think  we  can  now  say  that  the 
school  board  is  beginning  to  do  the  kind 
of  job  we  hoped  for  when  we  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  an  elected  board. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  in 
our  subcommittee  we  presently  have  be- 
fore us  the  little  Hoover  Commission  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  first  session.  I 
feel  that  the  city  government  can  bene- 
fit greatly  from  such  a  stud>'  and  I  am 
sure  we  here  in  Congress  would  reap 
benefits  from  it.  There  can  no  doubt  be 
more  efficiency  and  responsiveness  in  the 
operation  of  the  local  government.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  committee  will  take 
action  on  this  measure  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. If  nothing  else  the  debate  on  the 
appropriation  bill  testifies  to  the  need 
for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NAT(^HER.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  the  statement  just  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Mirmesota.  I  ap- 
preciate your  service  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  I  know  you  have 
other  committee  assignments.  I  know  a 
lot  of  the  matters  that  are  brought  up 
before  your  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  not  pertain  to  your  district 
or  to  my  district,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota,  who  has  the  fioor,  has 
been  one  of  the  best  friends  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  ever  had,  and 
I  commend  him. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  tills  time  to 
me. 

Let  me  commend  the  committee  for  the 
difficult  Job  it  has  done  in  allocating 
limited  fimds  for  necessary  and  desirable 
projects. 

I  too  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
funding  for  the  upgrading  of  the  Blue 
Plains  sewage  treatment  plants  and  the 
present  polluted  condition  of  the  Po- 
tomac River.  However,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  question  or  two  with  re- 
gard to  the  table  which  appears  on  page 
19  of  the  report  that  has  to  do  with  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  The  table 
refers  to  funds  for  the  renovation  of  22 
dormitories  as  well  as  a  meat  processing 


plant  at  the  Lorton  institutions  in  Pair- 
fax  Ooimty,  Va. 

I  notice  that  a  little  more  than  $1 
million  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Lorton  institutions.  However,  there  was 
considerable  fire  damage  there  recently 
due  to  rioting  by  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution. I  understand  the  damage  has 
been  estimated  at  from  $600,000  to  $700,- 
000.  Now  my  question  is:  Does  this 
measure  contain  any  funds  to  restore  the 
facilities  at  Lorton  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  the  rioting  of  the 
Inmates? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  that  there 
Is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose, 
and  none  has  been  requested. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  committee  re- 
port, on  page  19,  we  were  not  able  to 
fund  a  great  many  of  the  projects  re- 
quested for  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  loan  authority  remaining  to  finance 
capital  outlay  projects. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  His  an- 
swer points  up  the  need  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  correctional  institu- 
tions. We  just  cannot  afford  to  be  pay- 
ing out  taxpayers  money  for  riot  dam- 
age to  our  prisons  by  Irmiates.  I  hope 
the  conference  committee  now  consider- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
will  note  this  lack  of  funds  sis  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  agreeing  to  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  which  would  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  Lorton  facili- 
ties to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  serious  problem  involving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  metropohtan 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges,  Md.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  committed  to  the  highest 
national  priority  In  coping  with  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  water  pollution,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  neglecting  a  situation  which 
is  at  hand. 

Recently,  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Committee  knocked  out  a 
$40  million  provision  for  construction  of 
sewage  facilities  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. At  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  its  spokes- 
man. Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
Quality  and  Research  Carl  Klein,  has 
stated  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the 
Blue  Plains  sewage  treatment  plant  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  no  longer 
be  used  by  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties.  In  doing  so,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  violated 
the  longstanding  agreement  between  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  metropolitan  area 
dating  back  to  1916.  This  agreement  has 
been  the  basis  for  the  formulation  of  all 
plans  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  to- 
gether with  subsequent  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
instead  stated  categorically  that  I»rince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  Cotmtles 
should  proceed  immediately  bo  construct 


their  own  sewage  treatment  faculties.  I 
submit  that  this  pronouncement  is  not 
only  not  feasible  from  a  technical  point 
of  view,  particularly  In  the  light  of  the 
number  of  years  it  would  require  to  de- 
velop plans  for  such  facilities  and  to 
construct  the  plants,  but  also  that  it 
would  seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
the  Metropohtan  Washington  area. 

In  a  meeting  which  was  held  yester- 
day between  officials  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
honorable  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  <Mr.  Tydings  and  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS).  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Montgomery  County  (Mr.  Gode),  and 
myself,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission 
and  the  Maryland  Natiojiaj  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  it  was  iman- 
Imously  agreed  that  the  proposal  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  constituted  a 
serious  economic  and  health  problem  for 
the  jurisdictions  affected.  The  specter 
of  unemployment  and  bankruptcy  was 
also  referred  to  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  particularly  in  conjunction 
with  the  failure  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  allow  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Blue  Plains  facility. 

The  problems  of  simultaneously  try- 
ing to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  pollution 
of  the  Potomac  River  while  maintaining 
the  necessary  sewage  facilities  to  assure 
that  the  health  of  the  people  in  this 
metropohtan  area  is  protected  is  not 
helped  by  the  simplistic  bureaucratic 
reasoning  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a 
clear-cut  choice  between  cleaning  up  the 
Potcwnac  and  maintaining  adequate  sew- 
age facilities  but  that  both  must  be 
done.  The  State  of  Maryland  is  wUUng 
to  do  whate%'er  is  necessary  to  see  that 
this  is  done.  The  Federal  Government 
can  do  no  less. 

Recently,  the  Health  Department  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  foimd  it  neces- 
sary— in  view  of  the  pronouncements  by 
the  Interior  Department  with  regard  to 
the  Blue  Plains  facility  and  in  view  of 
certain  inadequacies  in  maintaining  the 
system — to  declare  a  moratorium  on  all 
sewage  oormecUons  In  certain  areas  of 
Prince  George  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties. Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery 
Counties  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  now  confronted  by  a  major  crisis. 

One  clear  example  of  Uie  crisis  is  In- 
dicated In  my  own  district  by  the  failure 
of  septic  tanks  in  the  area  known  as 
Westphalia  Estates.  In  this  area,  the  res- 
idents are  literally  Uving  with  sewage 
flowing  in  the  streets  creating  a  serious 
hazard  to  their  health  which  could  have 
epidemic  proportions.  Their  prc*)lem 
would  have  been  resolved  if  the  neces- 
sary sewage  connections  could  have  been 
made.  Because  of  the  existing  problem, 
they  can  look  forward  to  no  relief  imless 
some  immediate  reversals  are  made- 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  home- 
owners who  have  invested  their  savings  in 
new  homes  but  will  not  be  able  to  move 
in  because  of  the  ban.  The  result  will 
inevitably  be  not  only  hardships  but  an 
increased  cost  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  held  yester- 
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day  on  this  problem,  I  have  joined  with 
my  coUeivgiie  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gudb>  , 
and  Maryland's  representatives  in  the 
other  body,  and  asked  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  arrange  an  immediate  meet- 
ing of  the  professional  and  technical  peo- 
ple from  all  of  the  local.  Federal,  and 
State  agencies  involved  to  study  the  prob- 
lem and  to  issue  a  report  identifying 
the  points  of  agreement  and  differences 
so  that  the  necessary  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  is  available  for  a  ra- 
tional decision. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  should 
not  be  content  to  pay  lipservice  to  the 
problems  of  :>olving  water  pollution  at 
the  national  level  while  ignoring  such 
problems  at  the  ver>-  footsteps  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  an  act  of  irresponsibility 
to  ignore  the  urgent  need  for  not  only 
expanded  sewage  treatment  facilities  but 
also  to  upgrade  the  treatment  of  sew- 
age in  conformity  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Potomac  River  Enforce- 
ment Conference.  If  we  can  make  the 
necessarj'  financial  sacrifices  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  if  we  can  develop  the 
technology  and  the  skill  necessary 
to  achieve  this  feat,  then,  by  the  same 
effort,  we  can  solve  the  water  pollution 
problems  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  suid  also  abate  the  pollution  of 
the  Potomac. 

The  county  is  looking  to  the  Congress 
for  leadership.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  study  carefully  the  complexi- 
ties of  these  problems  and  to  realize  that 
our  choice  is  not  between  pollution  and 
sewage  treatment  but  whether  or  not  we 
are  willing  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  com- 
mitting the  necessary  resources  and 
technology  to  solve  both  problems.  The 
problem  is  imminent  and  we  cannot  de- 
lay. The  funds  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  be  restored.  A  saner  policy  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  must  be 
pursued.         

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  against  any  provision  of  the 
bill?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  BROYHTTJ.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Broyhill)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHTTJ.  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  further  response  to 
the  colloquy  between  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher), 
I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  District  government.  I 
think  that  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  com- 
prehension on  their  part  as  to  what  this 


problem  is  all  about  and  a  lack  of  con- 
cern about  the  trafSc  problems  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  responsibility  on  their  part  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
or  not  we  should  continue  to  hold  the 
construction  of  this  mass  transit  phase 
as  a  hostage  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  the  District  of  Columbia  complies 
with  the  law,  a  law  with  which  they 
should  be  required  to  comply  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  others  in- 
volved. We  have  an  interstate  compact. 
We  have  other  communities  contributing 
funds  to  the  system. 

The  impact  of  deleting  $34,178,000 
from  the  $376,310,000  total  fiscal  year 
1971  estimate  has  an  escalation  char- 
acteristic. First  it  has  to  be  matched  by 
$68,300,000  of  Federal  funds  pursuant  to 
the  requirement  of  the  1969  authoriza- 
tion act.  This  brings  the  total  to 
$102,000,000. 

The  effect  is  that  we  could  not  sell  any 
of  our  revenue  bonds  because  of  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  major  participants 
to  pay  its  share,  which  would  deprive  lis 
of  another  $106,000,000,  bringing  to 
$208,000,000  out  of  the  $376,000,000  the 
total  that  would  be  denied. 

The  remaining  money  to  be  made  up 
of  siiburban  government  funds  and  the 
matching  Federal  funds  would  probably 
not  be  forthcoming  because  of  the  capital 
grant  contribution  contract  being  based 
upon  full  participation  of  all  jurisdic- 
tions. 

This,  of  course,  makes  it  especially 
imperative  that  we  also  receive  the  $83.- 
000.000  of  Federal  funds  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Deficiency  Subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  that  the  Senate  restore 
the  District  of  Columbia  $34,000,000  to 
the  1971  bill  when  that  is  before  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
District  government  should  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  1968,  whether  we 
construct  the  subway  system  or  not  or 
whether  they  are  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  constnict  the  subway 
system.  For  example,  we  are  contributing 
to  the  further  pollution  of  the  Potomac 
River  by  the  delay  of  the  construction  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  because  we 
cannot  complete  the  interceptor  sewer 
system  until  the  location  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  has  been  decided  upon. 

So  I  would  wonder,  and  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Whether  or 
not  he  would  not  feel  that  a  better  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  would  be  to  use 
the  effect  of  the  BroyhiU-Adams  amend- 
ment which  we  inserted  In  the  revenue 
bill  last  year,  and  which  actually  made 
them  take  action  toward  compliance  with 
the  1968  Highway  Act  last  year?  The 
thrust  of  that  amendment  was  that  the 
District  government  would  be  denied  the 
Federal  payment  lonless  they  complied 
with  every  detail  of  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968. 

Would  not  that  be  a  much  more  effec- 
tive approach,  and  would  that  not  force 
compliance  by  the  District  government 
with  the  law? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  that  when  we  applied 
the  Broyhill-Adams  amendment  to  the 
revenue  bill  It  was  very  much  In  order. 
I  hope  tliat  it  does  not  become  necessary 
this  year.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  take 
the  kind  of  action  required  In  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  add  further  by  saying  that 
even  if  we  appropriated  the  funds,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  will  ultimately 
agree  to  permit  the  committee  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  for  this  transit  system, 
the  District  government  should  be  made 
to  comply  with  every  apsect  of  any  di- 
rective on  the  part  of  Congress.  Not  al- 
lowing the  transit  system  to  proceed 
really  did  not  get  compliance  in  the  Dis- 
trict government  imtil  they  feared,  or 
had  cause  to  fear,  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  would  deny  their  en- 
tire Federal  payment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  I  concur  with  every  word  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  concerning  the  actions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
That  was  the  only  language  the  District 
ofBclals  understood. 

We  have  no  right  to  come  to  this  House 
and  ask  the  House  to  ignore  the  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  It  is  the  law.  x 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair-  3 
man,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  refuse  consideration 
of  any  further  supplemental  requests  on 
the  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment until  they  comply  in  every  de- 
tail with  the  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  this  question, 
and  it  has  already  been  partially  dis- 
cussed: that  is  concerning  the  Blue 
Plains  Water  Treatment  Plant,  and  it  is 
my  xmderstanding  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  denying  appropria- 
tion of  those  funds  did  not  deny  those 
fimds  on  the  basis  of  whether  they 
thought  the  funds  were  warranted  or 
not  but.  rather,  on  the  basis  of  not  hav- 
ing authority,  or  borrowing  authority, 
sufficient  to  make  the  appropriation  of 
the  fiinds. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  Loan  authority,  in- 
sofar as  the  Sanitary  Sewer  Works  Fund 
is  concerned,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is 
completely  exhausted,  and  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  this  plant  would  be  financed 
from  that  source. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  by  and 
large  this  subcommittee  hsis  done  a  rea- 
sonably good  job  with  these  appropria- 
tions this  year.  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
committees  on  appropriation  to  make 


a  real  and,  I  am  sure,  a  valiant  effort  to 
hold  the  line,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
the  members  of  the  committee  up  to  that 
point. 

I  do  have  a  question  or  two  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  chairman : 

In  reading  the  hearings,  part  II.  page 
757,  it  is  indicated  that  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  keep  attendance  records.  Is 
this  true,  and  if  so,  why? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  this  is  the  situ- 
ation here  in  the  District.  We  asked  that 
this  information  be  furnished  to  our 
committee  so  we  coiild  say  to  the  House 
just  what  procedure  was  being  used  in 
the  operation  of  the  schools.  No  attend- 
ance records  are  being  kept,  and.  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  that  is  a  part  of 
the  hearings.  It  Is  the  true  situation,  and 
It  Is  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  is  a  serious  mistake. 

If  there  is  any  way,  through  the  purse 
strings,  to  get  to  those  who  operate  the 
school  system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  compel  a  change  in  that  situation. 
I  hoiJe  the  committee  will  use  that  de- 
vice. 

The  hearings  also  indicate  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  spends  $1,087  per 
pupil,  which  apparently  is  considerably 
higher  than  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Baltimore. 
Md.;  Boston.  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  a  number  of  other 
cities  and  even  higher  than  the  richest 
county  In  the  United  States — Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.  Can  this  be  true? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  absolutely  true.  The  amount 
expended  per  pupil  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  $1,087  £uad  that  is  the  highest 
amount  spent  by  any  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  comparable  in  size 
with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is 
as  appalled  as  I  am  with  respect  to  the 
school  system  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  refusing  to  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Arts  Commission  the  funds  it 
sought  on  the  specious  contention  that 
the  Commission  could  eliminate  crime 
^^ith  a  handout  from  the  Treasury. 

I  imderstand  that  welfare  Is  a  boom- 
ing business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  testified  that  new  cases  in  the 
Ertstrict  are  at  the  alarming  rate  of  245 
per  month  and  that  there  are  over  4,000 
employees  in  the  welfare  offices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Some  of  these  em- 
ployees, perhaps  a  substantial  number 
of  them  it  is  reported,  are  actually  go- 
ing out  In  the  streets  and  recruiting  ap- 
plicants for  welfare.  Can  this  be  true? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Here  in  the  Ehstrict 
of  Columbia  we  have  about  45,000  people 
on  welfare.  We  have  approximately 
853.000  living  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

So  far  as  the  number  now  on  welfare 
is  concerned  this  is  not  too  bad.  I  sincere- 
ly believe  most  of  those  on  welfare  are 
entitled  to  receive  welfare  payments.  We 
had  79  investigators  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare  and  through  pressure,  they 
had  to  start  taking  them  off.  They  have 
none  in  that  category  at  the  present 
time.  The  gates  are  now  down.  Unless 
investigators  are  used  in  the  District  De- 
partment of  Welfare  to  see  that  those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  on  are  eligible 
and  that  those  who  are  not  entitled  are 
deleted,  there  is  no  telling  where  we  are 
going. 

They  have  too  many  employees  in 
the  Department  and  they  do  not  have 
enough  in  some  categories. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  unless  this  situation  is  rec- 
tified within  the  next  year  in  the  Wel- 
fare Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  committee,  instead  of  giving 
them  all  of  the  funds  they  seek,  pull  the 
purse  strings  on  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  Interest  in  this  bill.  The  gentleman 
has  all  down  through  the  years  shown 
that  he  Is  interested  in  the  operation  of 
our  Capital  City  and  believes  that  it 
should  operate  in  the  proper  manner.  I 
certainly  agree  with  him. 

There  Is  one  other  matter  that  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
We  have  talked  of  this  problem  over  the 
years.  I  remember  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  number  of  years  ago  when  they 
were  talking  of  constructing  the  stadium 
when  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  inquired 
as  to  what  it  was  going  to  cost.  They  In- 
formed the  gentleman  then  that  it  would 
be  $6  million  or  $7  million.  But  it  cost 
$20  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  interpose  a  word  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  that  time  we  were  told 
it  was  not  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Iowa  1  red  cent. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct.  That 
was  the  statement.  It  would  not  cost 
any  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  States 
any  money.  In  this  bUl  we  carry  $831,600 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  principal.  Not 
one  bond  has  been  retired.  That  is  only 
the  interest  on  the  principal.  The  amoimt 
received  from  revenue  from  the  stadium, 
the  R.  F.  K.  Stadium,  this  year  was  $476,- 
000,  which  is  Inadequate  to  pay  the  inter- 


est, and  we  are  having  to  borrow  $358,595 
to  add  to  the  amount  received  from  the 
stadium  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  borrow  money  simply 
to  pay  the  interest  on  a  debt — money 
already  borrowed. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  that  "white  elephant"  sta- 
dium a  couple  of  miles  from  here? 

Mr.  HALETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Apparently  other  stadi- 
ums operated  throughout  the  Nation  by 
private  enterprise  are  making  money. 
Why  does  not  the  stadium  out  here  at 
least  break  even?  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  little  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Florida  that  In  a  great 
many  Instances  stadiums  throughout  the 
United  States  are  profitmaking  in- 
stitutions and  projects.  The  gentleman 
Is  exactly  correct.  Here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  after  the  stadium  was  com- 
pleted, we  had  to  go  back  and  expend 
over  $225,000  to  fill  the  cracks  in  the 
stadium.  That  situation  took  place.  The 
concrete  was  poured  in  extremely  cold 
weather.  As  a  result  of  the  substance 
used,  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  and  the 
type  of  pipes  behind  the  concrete  the 
stadium  cracked.  In  many  places,  and  it 
cost  us  nearly  $300,000  to  fill  In  the 
cracks  in  the  stadium. 

The  teams  and  those  who  use  the  sta- 
dium are  not  i>aying  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment an  adequate  amount  for  use  of 
the  stadium,  and  that  is  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr. 
Davis)  all  down  through  the  years  has 
asked.  "Why  Is  this  not  a  moneymaklng 
project?  Why  do  you  not  get  more 
money?"  By  virtue  of  that  fact,  last  year 
we  acquired  a  little  more  money,  than 
in  the  year  before,  and  that  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Da\t;s>.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  add  that  the 
prime  contractor  who  built  this  stadium 
also  built  the  veterans'  hospital  In  Bos- 
ton, which  started  to  fall  down  before 
It  was  fully  opened  to  patients.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his 
answers  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  In  the  repwrt 
that  accompanies  this  bill  that  there  is 
a  reduction  of  approximately  $40  million 
in  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  Blue  Plains  Sewage  Disposal  Plant. 
'When  I  saw  the  figures  in  here  I  be- 
came quite  concerned  because  the 
present  administration  has  said  that 
one  of  its  policies  is  to  clean  up  the 
Potomac.  So  I  did  a  little  Investigat- 
ing to  find  out  what  Is  wrong  with  Blue 
Plains  and  what  is  wrong  with  the  Po- 
tomac. I  have  discovered  that  the  Blue 
Plains  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  was  orig- 
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inally  designed  tx)  handle  250  million  gal- 
lons a  day.  The  average  daily  load  that 
is  coming  into  Blue  Plains  at  the  present 
time  is  around  300  million  gaUons  a  day, 
with  sometimes  an  excess  of  twice  Its 
rated  capacity.  Anything  in  excess  of  300 
million  gallons  a  day  goes  untreated  into 
the  Potomac  River. 

I  wondered  where  all  this  sewage  was 
coming  from,  and  I  have  a  little  break- 
down. I  find  that  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitar\-  District  contrib-.ted  ap- 
proximately $5 '  2  million  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  plant,  which  is  about  19  per- 
cent of  its  cost. 

And  for  that  investment,  WSSC  is  only 
entitled  to  treatment  of  45  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  a  day.  Very  frankly.  I  was 
astounded  to  find  that  the  average  daily 
load  from  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  is  not  the  45  mil- 
lion gallons,  plus  the  22  million  gallons 
permitted  by  Congress  in  the  Dulles  in- 
terceptors, but  it  is  rather  in  excess  of 
113  million  gallons.  Basically  one  of  the 
problems  is  that  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas  are  using  the  District's 
faciUties  and  not  paying  for  it.  Tnis  is 
why  the  proposition  look5  bad  as  it  comes 
here  to  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  ask 
whether  or  not,  if  proper  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  between  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
those  agreements  should  be  lived  up  to? 
And.  if  so,  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
$40  million  to  be  reinvested  or  reau- 
thorized for  the  construction  of  other 
facilities  at  Blue  Plains? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  correct  in  re- 
gEurd  to  carrying  out  the  terms  of  previ- 
ous commitments  and  agreements.  As 
the  gentleman  points  out,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  for  the  water  pollution 
control  plant  at  Blue  Plains. 

There  is  no  loan  authority  available 
to  finance  the  construction  of  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund  projects.  That  is  the 
reason  why  this  particular  project  is  not 
in  the  bilL 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  comments,  be- 
cause while  the  District  Committee  does 
a  good  job  and  the  people  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee do  a  good  job  on  the  appropria- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  very  unfair  to 
criticize  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  criticize  the  District  Commdttee 
when  the  fault  is  not  with  at  least  either 
one  of  these  two  committees  but  is  with 
the  governmental  authorities  of  the  sub- 
urban counties  of  Maryland. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Blue  Plains 
Sewage  Disposal  Plant  does  not  ade- 
quately treat  the  affluent  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed  and  no  expansion 
should  be  allowed  at  the  present  site.  The 
Blue  Plains  Plant  must  be  upgraded  and 
afford  complete  treatment  of  aiBuent  that 
passes  through  it  so  that  instead  of  de- 


grading the  Potomac  Estuary  it  will  be 
upgrading  the  quality  of  the  water  flow- 
ing into  the  Potomac  River. 

The  treatment  of  the  raw  sewage  above 
the  67  million  gallons  per  day  authorized 
by  agreement  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  act  of  Congress  must  be  pro- 
vided by  suburban  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties  and  not  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  Blue  Plains 
Plant. 

It  will  accomplish  nothing  in  eliminat- 
ing pollution  to  require  the  Virginia  side 
of  tlie  Potomac  River  to  properly  treat 
their  sewage  find  continually  permit  the 
people  on  the  Maryland  side  to  degrade 
♦^he  quality  of  the  water  in  the  Potomac. 
Ml  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcntleirian  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's  long 
in'-rest  in  conservation  and  in  the  clean- 
ing uf  our  Nation's  waters.  The  point  the 
gentleman  raises  is  very  pertinent.  Yes- 
terday, our  two  Maryland  Senators,  the 
Congressman  from  the  fifth  district  (Mr. 
Hoc  AN),  and  I  met  with  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  ofBcials  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties. We  discussed  the  ban  which  the 
State  health  department  has  placed  on 
additional  housing  construction  in  Mont- 
gomer>'  and  Prince  Georges  Counties 
until  the  WSSC  alleviates  certain  condi- 
tions and  overflows.  In  taking  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  so  that  homebuilding 
will  not  be  impeded,  and  proper  health 
standards  are  followed,  the  degree  to 
which  Blue  Plains  will  be  utilized,  must 
be  precisely  ascertained. 

But  first  we  must  have  a  tally  of  just 
who  is  responsible  for  paying  what. 
Everyone  should  pay  his  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  operation  of  Blue  Plains. 
Whether  Blue  Plains  is  expanded,  or  we 
develop  some  other  means  of  adequately 
handling  metropolitan  area  sewage,  we 
want  a  system  that  works,  and  makes  the 
Potomac  and  its  tributaries  clean,  and 
does  not  deter  healthy  growth. 

But  regardless  of  cost  distribution  and 
the  design  of  the  future  system  the  facil- 
ities at  Blue  Plains  will  have  to  be  up- 
graded. We  want  to  return  clean  water 
instead  of  partly  treated  sewage  to  the 
Nation's  waters.  I  think  this  Is  the  desire 
and  commitment  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bUl  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17868)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GEJ^ERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTON  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES   APPROPRIATIONS,    1971 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 

Mr.  LANGEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO   FILE   REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1059  and  ask  for  its 
inamediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.    1069 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  17867)  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  all  points  of  order  against 
the  provisions  contained  under  the  heading 
"Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales"  beginning  on 
page  16,  line  3  through  line  5.  are  hereby 
waived. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Qttillen)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1059 
provides  that  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  17867  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  all  points  of  order 
are  waived  against  the  provisions  under 
the  foreign  military  credit  sales,  lines  3 
through  5,  on  page  16.  The  waiver  of 
points  of  order  was  granted  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  military  credit 
sales  authorization  has  not  passed  the 
Senate,  although  it  has  been  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1059. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has  ex- 
plained, House  Resolution  1059  merely 
waives  points  of  order  on  title  II  of  the 
bill,  the  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 
Act.  This  authorizing  legislation  passed 
the  House  last  March  and  is  now  imder 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  have  always 
opposed  foreign  aid  and  will  vote  against 
this  measure  on  final  passage,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
s:       the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
^  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  Rules  Com- 

mittee for  bringing  H.R.  17867  under  a 
rule  where  the  House  can  work  its  will. 
Where  provisions  In  this  particular  bill 
constitute  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill  they  will  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

It  is  my  intention  and  that  of  some  of 
our  colleagues  to  raise  points  of  order 
on  every  section  of  the  bill  that  is  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  notify  the  House  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  introduced  a  bill 
(HJR.  17654)  on  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion, which  will  be  before  the  House  for 
consideration  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  Particularly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  fact  that  we  have  a  printed 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Upon 
request  we  shall  be  happy  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  summary  to  the  Members. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time 
that  we  expect  the  bUl  to  be  reported 
within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  17867)  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cormnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17867,  with 
Mr.  BoGC-  i^i  the  chair. 

The  Cieik  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  a  question  that 
comes  back  to  my  mind  very  often  which 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  great  Member 
of  this  House  from  Pennsylvania  time 
and  time  again  when  we  were  considering 
money  bills,  he  would  ask  the  question: 
"Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money?" 

That  question  was  never  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  sub- 
committee members.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
help  write  a  good  bill;  even  though  he 
is  on  several  important  committees  he 
tries  very  hard  to  attend  all  of  the  im- 
portant sessions  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  on  Appropriations. 

We  have  gone  over  this  bill  together 
many,  many  times.  Insofar  as  I  know, 
we  are  in  accord  with  the  context,  espe- 
cially that  dealing  with  the  amount  of 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  also  pay 
tribute  to  all  of  the  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee.  We  occasionally  dis- 
agree, but  we  endeavor  to  do  so  without 
being  disagreeable. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  would  be  the 
one  bill  reported  out  by  this  subcommit- 
tee which  would  move  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  without  any  controversy,  but 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  going 
to  be  true. 

Over  the  period  of  many  years  this 
committee,  recognizing  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have 
overlooked  some  provisions  that  we 
thought  were  quite  appropriate,  dealing 


with  limitations,  placed  those  provisions 
in  the  bill.  They  have  held  firm,  and 
have  been  included  for  many  long  years. 
They  may  be  technically  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  If  the  points  are  made  we 
will  try  to  explain  why  they  are  in  the 
bill,  and  why  we  beUeve  that  the  major- 
ity of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  deal- 
ing with  limitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  best  balanced  bills  this  subcom- 
mittee has  reported  out  in  many  long 
years. 

There  are  several  titles  to  this  bill.  It 
seems  that  the  most  interest  centers 
around  title  I  and,  therefore,  most  of  the 
explanations  will  be  built  around  title  I. 
Wc  have  brought  you  a  report  that  is 
rather  comprehensive.  I  think  perhaps 
this  is  the  finest  report  this  committee 
has  ever  brought  out  because  it  furnishes 
a  great  deal  of  statistics,  important  sta- 
tistics, and  some  of  them  we  shall  go  into 
briefly  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Meeds)  .  Evidently  a  quoruir  is  not 
present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  161] 

Adams  Frey  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Addabbo  Fuqua  Ottlnger 

Andrews,  Ala.     Gallagher  Pelly 

Ash  brook  (Saydos  Powell 

Ashley  Gettys  Price,  lU. 

Ayres  GUbert  Price,  Tex. 

Carlug  Gubser  Qule 

I'ell,  Calif.  Hanna  Rlrers 

'•oland  Hansen,  Wash.   Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bray  Harvey  Rooney,  Pa. 

!'ock  Hawkms  Roudebush 

'•■own,  Calif.  Hays  Roybal 

Hush  Hubert  Scheuer 

Camp  Hollfield  Slsk 

Clark  Jones,  N.C.  Steed 

cnawsoD,  Del  Klrwan  Stephens 

Crane  Kyi  Stiatton 

Daddarlo  Lujan  Symington 

Davis,  Ga.  Lukens  Teague,  Calif. 

Dawson  McCarthy  Tleman 

Dent  McKneally  Tunney 

Dowdy  McMUlan  UdaU 

Downing  Mathias  Whltehuist 

Dwyer  May  WUson, 

Escb  MUler,  Calif.  Charles  H. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mills  Wright 

Peighan  Moorhead  Zwach 

Fisher  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Meeds.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  17867,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  347 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
CHrnir  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  just  getting  started  when  the  point 
of  order  was  made  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present.  I  want  to  repeat,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  this  is  the  b^t  balanced 
bill  that  this  committee  has  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  since  the  inception 
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of  foreign  aid.  It  is  generally  known  I  am 
noi  a  foreign  aid  enthusiast.  But  with 
privileges  go  responsibilities  and  I  rep- 
resent the  committee  in  reporting  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  bring 
out  a  bill  that  would  have  the  support  of 
this  House. 

We  have  made  substantial  reductions. 
I  want  to  say  in  all  fairness  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  recognized  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  expenditures  in  certain  areas. 
President  Nixon  submitted  revised  es- 
timates for  new  budget — obligational — 
authority  for  activities  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  title  I  of  this  bill,  for  fiscal 
year  1970  amounting  to  $2,710,020,000. 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  for  title  I  for  fiscal 
year  1971  amount  to  $2,200,500,000  or 
some  $509,520,000  below  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  year. 

In  total,  the  President  submitted  es- 
timates amounting  to  $2  876.539,000  for 
fiscal  vear  1971  for  all  programs  con- 
sidered in  this  bUl.  which  is  $803,025,000 
below  the  amount  submitted  in  fiscal 
1970.  Therefore,  the  committee  had 
much  lower  estimates  to  act  upon  this 
year  as  compared  to  the  previous  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  of  new  budg- 
et— obligational— authority  of  $2,300,- 
961,000  for  the  programs  contained  in 
titles  I,  n,  and  in  of  the  bUl,  which  is 
$575,578,000  below  the  budget  estimates 
of  $2,876,539,000,  and  which  is.  inci- 
dentally, $203,299,000  below  the  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriation.  The  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  total  limitations  of 
$4,082,096,000  proposed  by  the  Budget 
for  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, I  want  to  commend  each  member 
of  this  subcommittee  for  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  in  writing  this 
comprehensive  report,  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  comittee's  portion  of  the 
report. 

On  page  4  of  the  report,  there  is  some 
information  that  the  committee  felt  the 
Members  should  have  available  at  all 
times  because  so  often  we  receive  inquir- 
ies from  our  constituents  as  to  the  cost 
of  foreign  aid. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  through 
June  30,  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  will  have  provided  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  of  one 
form  or  another,  amounting  to  a  net 
total  of  $131,530,600,000,  of  which  only 
$28,059,500,000  falls  into  the  category  of 
loans.  But  I  think  that  I  should  point 
out  that  of  the  528,059.500,000  in  loans, 
only  $4  billion  will  actually  be  loans  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  repaid  without  a  sub- 
sidy. That  represents  the  portion  fi- 
nanced by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
other  $24  billion  that  we  have  listed  as 
loans  is  technically  lost,  and  represents  a 
concessionary  type  of  loan.  The  develop- 
ment loans  provided  by  AID  represent 
a  46-percent  subsidy  from  the  start  be- 
cause of  the  concessionary  interest  rates 
that  we  provide  to  the  recipients.  The 
balance  of  the  total  amount  of  assistance 


provided  of  $103,471,100,000   is  in   the 
form  of  grant  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have  had  a 
surplus  in  the  administrative  budget  only 
six  times  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  committee  has  estimated  and  had  it 
veiifled  that  an  additional  cost  of  $67,- 
858,067,000  in  interest  has  been  incurred 
to  borrow  the  money  we  have  given  to 
other  countries. 

There  is  a  detailed  list  on  pages  4  and 
5  of  the  report  showing  the  amount  of 
foreign  assistance  provided  to  each 
country  and  territory  and  we  then  give 
the  grand  total  cost  of  foreign  aid  since 
its  inception. 

Incidentally,  total  net  foreign  assist- 
ance has  gone  into  123  nations  and 
seven  territories  of  the  world  for  the 
period  from  1946  to  1970  inclusive. 

Even  though  the  fiscal  1971  request 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  is 
below  the  previous  year's  request  and  it 
is  one  of  the  lowest  requests  since  the 
program  began,  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  assistance  programs  formerly 
funded  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments  and  agencies 
and  new  programs  have  been  created. 

Last  year,  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation — OPIC — was  created 
to  encourage  private  investment  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  Similar  activ- 
ities, which  will  now  be  administered  by 
OPIC,  were  formerly  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
AID — under  the  economic  assistance 
item  of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  provide  a  list  indicating 
the  total  foreign  aid  programs,  the  com- 
mittee has  complied  a  table  showing  the 
President's  requests  for  foreign  assist- 
ance authorizations  and  appropriations 
as  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  document,  and  this  will  be  found 
on  page  6  of  the  report. 

Now  I  want  to  be  careful  not  to  have 
Members  misinterpret  this  part  of  the  re- 
port. 

On  page  6.  you  will  observe  there  are 
27  spigots  for  foreign  assistance  requests 
as  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget. 

The  total  amount  is  $12,133,525,000. 

The  committee  wished  to  make  this  all 
inclu.'iive  s-o  It  did  include  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  because  under  the  bank's  op- 
erations they  have  their  regular  opera- 
tions, they  have  the  long-term  credit 
window,  and  they  also  have  an  operation 
where  they  do  not  have  to  follow  the  reg- 
ular credit  criteria. 

So  the  total  Is  $12,133,525,000. 

Again  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  research  work  to  understand  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  perhaps  some  of  us  who 
live  with  It  almost  365  days  of  the  year, 
we  have  established  for  the  benefit  of 
these  Members  a  pipeline  table  which 
also  appears  on  page  6  of  the  report. 
There  is  a  pipeline  or  unexpended  bal- 
ance, of  $18,479,704,000  estimated  to  be 
available  as  of  June  30.  1970.  This  money 
is  obligated  for  on-going  programs  and 
should  you  deny  the  new  request,  it  sim- 
ply means  they  would  phase  the  pro- 
gram out  and  finish  the  contracts.  Since 


this  is  money  for  on-going  projects,  it  is 
not  available  to  initiate  new  projects. 

Over  the  years,  this  committee  has  had 
various  experiences.  Some  people  wanted 
to  have  the  budget  reduced.  Others 
wanted  it  increased.  I  have  always  been 
with  that  group  that  wanted  it  reduced. 
But  it  is  rather  amusing  to  go  back  and 
read  the  record  on  some  of  these  amend- 
ments where  Members  wanted  to  increase 
the  budget. 

The  committee  thought  that  this  year 
it  would  be  good  to  place  in  the  report 
a  comprehensive  report  on  what  has 
happened  in  the  past. 

Over  the  years,  the  committee  has  been 
criticized  for  making  so-called  drastic 
reductions  in  the  foreign  assistance 
budget  program.  Li  the  last  several  years, 
the  requests  have  been  reduced  by  about 
30  percent  and  in  all  probability  the  pro- 
grams have  still  been  overfunded.  This 
can  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  large 
unexpended  balances  presently  exist  in 
this  program,  as  was  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  funds  provided  by  Congress  have 
been  adequate  and  tills  can  be  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  the  reductions  made  by 
this  committee  and  Congress  have  gen- 
erally held  because  very  few  requests  for 
supplemental  funds  have  been  forth- 
coming. 

There  Is  a  table  In  the  report  on  page  7 
showing  that  during  the  last  15  years  the 
aggregate  requests  of  the  several  Presi- 
dents amounted  to  $57,673,361,250.  The 
committee  and  the  Congress  reduced 
these  requests  by  $12,082,828,500.  which 
is  an  aggregate  reduction  of  20.95  percent 
for  the  15  years.  You  need  no  further 
proof  that  the  program  has  been  ade- 
quately financed  in  the  past. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  soon  after  the 
foreign  assistance  program  started  in  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  international 
balance  of  payments  began  to  experience 
large  deficits.  There  is  a  table  on  page 
8  of  the  report  showing  that  for  20  years 
oui"  balance-of-payments  deficit  amount- 
ed to  $44,104,000,000.  On  only  two  occa- 
sions in  the  20  years  have  we  had  a 
surplus  in  our  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count. Last  year  was  the  largest  deficit 
we  have  had  since  the  inception  of  for- 
eign aid. 

Because  of  our  worldwide  policies  to 
provide  funds  in  the  form  of  foreign  as- 
sistance to  countries,  many  nations  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  excess  dollars. 
With  the  excess  dollars  these  coimtries 
have  been  able  to  buy  gold  from  the 
United  States.  It  might  interest  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  know  that  the  U.S.  gold 
holdings  have  decreased  from  $22,879,- 
000,000  as  of  December  31,  1950,  to 
$10,367,000,000  as  of  December  31,  1969, 
if  you  exclude  the  $1,492,000,000  held  in 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund.  How- 
ever, the  recipient  countries  have  in- 
creased their  gold  holdings  substantially. 
In  addition,  we  think  we  should  call  to 
your  attention  that  foreign  nations  now 
hold  In  short-term  claims  against  the 
United  States  some  $42,026,000,000  as 
of  December  31,  1969. 
Let  us  look  at  the  detailed  program 
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for  fiscal  1971.  First,  let  me  say  that 
since  the  Inception  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  United  States  has  extend- 
ed assistance  to  123  nations  and  seven 
territories  around  the  world.  In  fiscal 
year  1971  alone,  it  is  anticipated  that 
103  countries  and  territories  will  receive 
disbursements  from  prior  year  programs 
or  present  year  programs. 

The  fiscal  1971  proposed  program  in- 
dicates the  following:  50  countries  will 
receive  military  assistance;  77  countries 
will  receive  economic  assistance;  81 
countries  will  receive  Public  Law  480 
assistance;  and  64  countries  will  receive 
Peace  Corps  assistance. 

Some  of  these  countries  receive  only 
one  type  of  assistance — either  economic 
or  military:  others  may  receive  both  eco- 
nomic and  mllitaiT  aid  and  some  may 
receive  assistance  from  the  aid  programs 
contained  in  titles  II,  III,  and  TV  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Items  not 
carried  In  this  bill. 

The  budget  requests  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  activities  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  is  the  lowest  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  This  year's  requests  are 
$509,520,000  below  what  was  requested 
for  the  same  activities  last  year. 

However,  as  has  been  noted  earlier, 
over  the  years  numerous  activities  and 
programs  have  been  splintered  off  the 
annual  foreign  aid  bill.  The  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  estimates  con- 
tain $2,260,300,000  In  military  assist- 
ance funds  and  $117,000,000  In  economic 
assistance  funds,  which  are  primarily 
for  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,644,950,000  for  activi- 
ties funded  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  a  reduction  of 
$555,550,000  below  the  budget  estimates 
and  $167,430,000  below  the  current  fis- 
cal 1970  appropriation  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  this  year  In  the  budg- 
et requests  for  the  American  hospitals 
and  schools  abroad.  This  year's  budget 
calls  for  only  $8,895,000.  Most  of  these 
are  to  complete  contracts  already  under- 
way, as  it  would  apply  to  the  American 
University  at  Beirut  in  the  amount  of 
$5,500,000.  Most  of  this  is  to  complete 
phase  3  of  the  medical  center  at  Beirut. 
In  administrative  expenses,  some  of 
our  Members  seem  to  think  we  have  kept 
that  too  high,  but  I  have  always  insisted, 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee 
agrees,  that  if  you  expect  these  people 
to  administer  this  type  of  program  well, 
V  then  you  shoiUd  give  them  suflBclent  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Therefore,  we  are 
recommending  In  this  bill  $50  million, 
which  is  $1  mlllon  below  that  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  one  of  the  agencies  that  recently 
has  been  separated  out  of  title  I.  That  is 
one  misgiving  I  have  about  this  bill,  be- 
caiise  when  we  fragmentize  programs 
and  start  new  agencies  and  provide 
money,  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  part 
of  foreign  aid.  It  seems  that  some  Mem- 
bers and  the  press  believe  we  are  reduc- 
ing foreign  aid,  but  in  most  instances  ^^'e 
are  taking  it  out  of  title  I  and  setting 
up  new  agencies.  The  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  was  previously 


carried  as  part  of  title  I  imtil  last  fiscal 
year.  Last  year  in  our  appropriation  bill 
we  recommended  $37,500,000  to  start  this 
organization.  This  Is  something  the  com- 
mittee fought  back  for  many  years,  but 
after  new  evidence,  many  members  of 
the  committee  thought  we  should  permit 
this  new  agency  to  start.  However,  this 
year,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  gotten  a 
board  of  directors,  we  considered  their 
request  of  approximately  $37  million  to 
be  on  the  high  side  and  we  made  a  re- 
duction of  $18,750,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  another  item 
in  this  bill,  and  that  is  military  assist- 
ance. The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1970  was  $350  million  simply  because 
we  had  an  authorization  limitation. 
Again  in  1971  the  estimate  had  to  be 
$350  million  on  account  of  the  authori- 
zation. The  committee  felt  because  of 
the  strong  evidence  presented  to  our 
subcommittee  by  the  distingulslied  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  we  should  not 
tiy  to  cut  military  assistance,  because  in 
all  probability  we  are  going  to  have  to 
consider  a  supplemental  in  addition  to 
the  $350  million. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  military  as- 
sistance program  is  appropriated  on  an 
Illustrative  basis.  The  witnesses  pre- 
senting the  justifications  point  out  they 
must  have  flexibility.  They  do  list  the 
countries,  they  feel  at  the  time  they  give 
their  justification,  where  the  money  will 
be  spent,  but  conditions  change,  and  It 
may  be  necessary  for  them  to  reduce  one 
program  and  increase  another  program. 
So  this  is  an  illustrative  item. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  support  the  administra- 
tion request  for  $350  million.  I  am  not 
going  to  toy  with  the  security  of  this 
country.  I  am  not  going  to  slow  down 
what  the  President  is  trying  to  do.  and 
that  is  get  us  out  of  Vietnam.  I  think  to- 
day, more  than  at  any  other  time,  we 
know  our  great  President  has  a  very 
definite  program  to  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  get  us  out  quickly.  I  for  one 
am  not  going  to  do  anything  to  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  President.  This 
is  very  much  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  there  Is  one  item  In 
which  the  Rules  Committee  recommend- 
ed a  waiver  of  points  of  order,  and  that 
is  the  foreign  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  mj  obligation  to  say  that 
it  is  our  policy  to  make  sales  to  foreign 
countries,  but  it  Is  quite  obvious  unless 
we  agree  to  make  certain  sales  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  foreign  countries,  they 
are  going  to  buy  military  equipment  from 
other  countries  and  in  some  instances 
these  countries  have  received  substantial 
U.S.  aid  in  the  past.  And  as  long  as  it  is 
our  policy  to  make  certain  military  type 
sales,  then  I  think  this  committee  should 
recommend  for  consideration  the  full 
budget  request  of  the  President. 

Last  year  the  request  came  down  for 
$275  million.  For  some  reason  or  another 
the  legislative  committee  did  not  act,  so 
there  were  no  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary credit  sales  last  year.  This  year  the 
request  is  $272,500,000,  and  I  believe  it 
will  Interest  the  committee  to  learn  that 
as  a  usual  thing,  these  are  short-term 
sales.  The  average  Is  about  8  years,  I  be- 
lieve, said  the  rate  of  interest  Is  IV2  per- 


cent. The  recipient  nation  we  sell  the 
military  equipment  to  pays  the  going  in- 
terest rate,  which  at  this  time  Is  7.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  afraid 
to  state  facts  as  they  are. 

I  am  now  going  to  cover  the  "sacred 
cow"  request  at  this  time,  and  that  Is 
the  Peace  Corps.  If  ever  there  was  a 
misnomer.  It  is  the  "Peace  Corps."  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  operation 
of  this  agency  which  would  justify  the 
word  "peace." 

It  is  really  a  juvenile  agency,  doing 
certain  technical  work,  going  abroad  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  strange  type  of 
foreign  policy.  They  go  out  as  free  agents. 
They  can  go  into  a  country,  tear  it  up, 
get  into  trouble,  condemn  our  foreign 
policy,  insult  our  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  goes  abroad;  and  nothing  is 
done  about  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  ask  the 
membership  to  look  back  at  the  type  of 
people  we  have  had  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  some  of  the  mischief  they  have  got- 
ten into  in  some  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. Members  should  ask  Dr.  Morgan 
about  who  participated  in  this  trouble 
in  Chicago  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. Many  of  them  were  returned  Peace 
Corpsmen. 

If  we  could  ever  put  this  in  proper 
perspective,  and  call  It  what  Is,  another 
technical  agency  with  no  restrictions, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  bring  it  under 
control. 

It  frightens  me  to  know  what  is  going 
on  and  to  have  Members  of  Congress  too 
busy  to  look  Into  the  facts  and  then 
come  on  this  floor  and  defend  them. 

Members  will  recall  that  a  few  days 
ago  there  was  a  demonstration  In 
Washington,  and  returned  Peace  Corps- 
men  went  down  and  took  over  several 
offices  of  that  building.  They  displayed 
publicly  the  Vietcong  flag  on  the  build- 
ing. They  were  getting  cheers.  They  were 
pennltted  to  occupy  those  offices  for  2 
days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  how 
much  anyone  may  try  to  distort  the  rec- 
ord, I  promise  I  shall  not  go  Into  the 
record  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  we  should 
suspend  this  outfit  until  we  bring  them 
in  under  the  same  type  of  foreign  policy 
other  Americans  have  to  observe  when 
they  go  overseas. 

Would  it  be  of  any  Interest  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Members  that  they 
have,  for  various  reasons,  been  with- 
drawn from  11  countries,  from  coimtries 
where  we  now  have  other  types  of  as- 
sistance going  but  not  Peace  Corps  as- 
sistance? 

I  plead  with  the  Members  to  go  over 
the  record,  not  to  listen  to  the  people 
who  cry  out  for  these  youngsters.  These 
people  are  not  youngsters.  They  lack 
an  awful  lot  of  being  youngsters.  They 
may  be  wiser  than  we  are.  They  may 
actually  know  better  where  they  are  go- 
ing and  what  they  are  doing  than  some 
of  us  here. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  not 
today  or  tomorrow  apologize  for  anything 
I  said  about  yesterday.  I  knew  the  direc- 
tion in  which  this  organization  was  lead- 
ing us. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  go  to  the 
record,  and  not  just  listen  to  what  these 
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people  from  downtown  have  to  say  about 
the  goodness  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  withdrawn  from  a 
substantial  number  of  countries.  They 
were  not  withdrawn.  In  most  cases  they 
were  thrown  out. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  never  known 
the  gentleman  to  make  any  statement 
which  could  not  be  substantiated  with 
facts.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  another  item 
in  this  bill  carried  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
that  is,  assistance  to  refugees,  the  United 
States-Cuban  refugee  program.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual need.  Whatever  it  is,  we  are  obli- 
gated to  pick  up  the  check. 

The  budget  tliis  year  requested  $112 
million.  The  committee  is  recommending 
the  full  amount  of  $112  million. 

May  I  say.  this  is  one  part  of  foreign 
aid  I  am  very  definitely  sympathetic 
with.  Of  course,  these  people  are  run- 
ning from  tyranny,  running  from  com- 
munism. To  my  way  of  thinking,  so  long 
as  they  make  good  Americans  and  han- 
dle tliemselves  as  any  American  should 
we  should  receive  them  with  open  arms 
and  encourage  them. 

There  are  many  places  in  America 
where  these  Cubans  have  settled  and  are 
making  good  citizens.  They  now  have 
good  jobs,  and  many  of  them  are  con- 
tributing to  the  local  economy. 

Many  of  them  are  paying  taxes.  Down 
in  my  own  State  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable colonies  to  be  found  anywhere 
is  one  of  these  colonies  of  Cubans.  So  I 
think  we  are  on  absolutely  safe  grounds 
in  continuing  w  urge  these  people  to 
leave  Cuba. 

As  a  usual  thing,  they  make  good  citi- 
zens. TT.ey  work  and  pay  taxes.  And  we 
hope  the  committee  will  support  the  en- 
tire appropriation. 

Now,  vers'  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  in  this  bill  funding  for  certain 
international  organizations.  Again,  when 
witnesses  appear  before  our  committee 
with  regard  to  these  matters  we  begin  to 
Interrogate  them  and  they  begin  to  back 
off,  and  we  find  they  are  reluctant  to 
give  us  the  information  that  we  want.  I 
have  never  been  satisfied  with  these  peo- 
ple testifying  with  regard  to  these  inter- 
national institutions.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  amoimts  have  been  authorized 
and  the  people  in  the  State  Department 
have  entered  into  these  agreements  and 
that  we  have  no  alternative  other  than 
to  appropriate  the  money. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  dread  to 
see  the  day  when  we  will  transfer  our 
bilateral  pro-am  over  to  the  interna- 
tional organizations.  I  tliink  I  can  con- 
vince you,  whether  you  support  my  views 
or  not  on  foreign  aid.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting exchange  with  one  interna- 
tional organization.  May  I  quote  from 
the  report : 

During  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
it  w&s  determined  that  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  would  have  1313  million  of  capi- 
tal left  on  hand  after  honoring  all  of  Ita 


present  commitments.  P*urther,  the  Bank 
had  invested  $96.3  million  in  United  States 
banks. 

That  was  not  the  purpose.  It  was  to 
fund  programs  elsewhere,  but  it  invested 
$96  million  in  US.  banks. 

F*urther  from  the  report: 

The  Committee  understands  that  an  addi- 
tional authorization  la  being  requested  to 
obtain  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  special 
fund  of  the  Bank.  The  Committee  does  noit 
understand  the  need  for  these  additional 
funds  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bank 
has  such  a  large  amount  of  funds  on  band. 

The  Committee  was  astonished  by  the  fact 
that  certain  information  was  withheld  by 
the  President  of  the  Bank  from  the  tJnlted 
States  Director.  The  following  exchange  was 
recorded  in  the  hearings  concerning  cer- 
tain Information  on  loans  to  staS  members 
of  the  Bank : 

Mr.  Passman.  Could  you  furnish  for  the 
record  the  amount  of  each  loan?  Make  it  all 
Inclusive,  when  you  say  staff  members,  you 
are  talking  about  all  nations.  We  want  to 
know  the  amount  of  loans  you  made  to  your 
staff  members,  the  amount,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  during  calendar  year  1969. 

Mr.  Z.\ooRiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  give 
it  to  you  by  name,  nor  the  specific  loan. 

Mr.  Passman.  Why  can't  you? 

Mr.  ZACOBtN.  Because  the  President  of  the 
Bank  will  not  disclose  that  Information  to 
me  for  this  purpose. 

Further  in  the  hearings,  the  following  ex- 
change was  recorded  concerning  these  same 
loans : 

Mr.  Passman.  You  do  not  know  how  many 
loans  were  made,  to  how  many  employees, 
and  in  what  amount? 

This  is  secret  information  of  the  President 
only,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Zacorin.  The  sf>eclfics. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  is  secret  information  spe- 
cifically for  the  President  of  the  Bank,  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Zacohin.  Yes.  sir. 

Because  the  Committee  felt  that  more  con- 
trol should  be  exercised  over  these  financial 
institutions,  the  following  provisos  are  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Provisions  oT  the  ac- 
companying bill: 

Sec.  504.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  "International  Financial  Institu- 
tions" shall  be  available  to  assist  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  any  project  or  activity  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  are  not  subject  to  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Src.  505.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  "International  Financial  Institu- 
tions" shall  be  available  to  assist  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
detailed  Justification  is  not  available  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addition,  they  are  requesting  $160 
million  for  IDA.  Under  our  policy  we 
have  no  alternative  other  than  to  recom- 
mend it.  But  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
regardless  of  who  may  chair  this  sub- 
committee in  the  future  or  who  the  mem- 
bers may  be,  do  you  realize  what  an 
awkward  position  you  would  be  in  with 
4,408  projects  and  subprojects  in  103 
nations  of  the  world  where  you  have  no 
way  of  examination? 

Here  we  could  not  get  the  Information 
£uid  even  the  Director  is  not  told  all  of 
the  facts.  It  is  a  secret  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  tightened  up  either  by 
this  proviso  or  by  some  other  committee 
whereby  this  subcommittee  or  any  other 
subcommittees  handling  this  item  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  these 
projects. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  this  is  an 
unusual  way  to  present  a  bill.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  in  ever  withholding  facts 
as  they  are.  I  have  referred  to  this  bill 
in  tills  manner  because  I  believe  in  stat- 
ing the  facts  as  I  understand  them  to  be. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
we  are  committed.  We  have  made  certain 
commitments.  Your  committee  certainly 
took  that  into  account  in  marking  up 
this  bill. 

We  believe  we  have  made  sufficient 
reductions  in  this  bill  that  will  justify 
all  of  you  supporting  it.  Then,  if  you 
think  tliis  bill  should  be  further  cur- 
tailed in  subsequent  years,  as  I  am  sure 
it  should  be,  you  should  recommend  to 
the  authorizing  committees  that  they 
make  the  adjustment,  and  not  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  trim  this  down  to  what  we  think 
is  a  proper  araoimt. 

I  trust  you  will  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  the  very  best  in  my  opinion 
that  the  committee  could  submit  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  was  very  interested  in 
the  figures  set  out  on  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  repoit  detailing  foreign  Eiid  from  the 
year  1946  to  1970  amounting  to  a  net 
total  of  $131,530,600,000  plus  $67,858,- 
067,000  in  interest,  for  a  total  of  almost 
$200  billion  to  the  taxpayers  of  America. 
Of  course,  like  many  others  in  this  body, 
I  am  greatly  disheartened  when  I  see  so 
many  programs  that  are  going  im- 
financed  in  this  country  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  at  the  present  time.  When 
I  tliink  of  how  this  money  could  have 
been  used  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
in  the  United  States  it  is  of  great  concern 
to  me.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  question:  I  observe  that 
we  have  given  the  country  of  Kuwait  the 
sum  of  $36,800,000  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  figure  did  the 
gentleman  use? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  $36.8  million  which 
appears  on  page  4. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  coun- 
try has  one  of  the 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  the  correct  figures, 
the  total  amount  was  $131,530  billion  be- 
fore adding  the  interest. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  amount  given  to  the  coun- 
try of  Kuwait,  $36.8  million. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  coim- 
try  has  the  highest  per  capita  income  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  that  $36  million  plus,  was 
given  prior  to  the  discovery  of  oil  in  that 
country  or  after  the  discovery  of  oil, 
which  I  understand  has  run  the  per 
capita  income  up  to  such  a  great  amount. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouii  has  asked  a 
very  pertinent  question.  I  must  admit 
that  for  me  to  say  at  what  times  this 
money  was  given  to  all  of  these  coim- 
tries,  I  do  not  have  that  information 
available.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these 
contributions  or  loans  were  made  prior 
to  their  coming  into  their  riches.  How- 
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ever.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  for  a  further  response 
to  the  question. 

Mr.   CONTE.   I  would   imagine,   Mr. 

Chairman,  that  most  of  this  $36  million 

ywas  in  the  form  of  military  equipment 

taken  off  the  shelves  of  the  Department 

of  Defense. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Could  the  gentleman, 
perhaps,  supply  that  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  we  will  provide  it 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  want  to  tighten  up  on  that  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  which  they  use 
as  a  Christmas  tree  to  give  military  as- 
sistance to  all  of  these  countries.  I  will 
talk  about  this  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  $20,000  limitation  to  countries 
like  Kuwait? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  for  giving  noth- 
ing to  Kuwait;  not  $20,000,  but  nothing. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
complete  the  record,  if  I  may.  Now.  as 
Members  of  this  body,  we  have  a  right  to 
our  own  opinion  about  what  is  good  and 
what  is  not  good.  If  there  should  be  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  $350  million, 
the  only  thing  that  would  prevent  me 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  increase 
it  would  be  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  $350  million  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  our  commitments.  Now,  as  to 
whether  they  should  have  made  the  com- 
mitments, that  is  something  else,  but 
we  are  in  a  state  of  war,  and  most  of  the 
money,  I  think  the  largest  part  of  it,  is 
going  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now  let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 
We  have  not  given  Kuwait  as  much  as 
a  popgun,  we  have  not  given  them  as 
much  as  a  toy  pistol.  The  sum  mentioned 
represents  a  $36  million  hard,  high-inter- 
est Export-Import  Bank  loan. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  money  in  this  bUl;  is  there  $20  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  expanding  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  in  New  York? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No;  that  would  come 
under  a  different  appropriation.  We  pro- 
vide the  money  for  certain  agencies,  but 
not  for  buildings  as  such. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  answer  is  that  the 
$20  million  that  is  proposed  for  that  pur- 
pose Is  not  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; that  is  in  another  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  Government  still 
putting  money  into  Cuba  through  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Not  intentlonaUy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  is  it  doing  it  un- 
intentionally? 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  It  could  be. 

Now,  let  me  give  the  gentleman  a 
direct  answer.  The  evils  that  may  have 


grown  up  over  the  years  could  not  be 
corrected  overnight. 

First  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  Of  course  there  are  certain 
organizations  under  the  U.N.,  such  as 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
UNDP  program,  and  so  forth,  and  inso- 
far as  Cuba  is  concerned  they  are  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  could 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  these  funds. 

But  we  are  always,  and  have  always 
been  assured  that  there  would  be  no  dol- 
lars going  to  Cuba.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  give 
him  the  nmaround.  We  hope  that  in  the 
corrective  legislation  that  is  nece.'^sary, 
which  will  be  forthcoming  this  year,  we 
can  correct  this.  Certainly  the  Cubans 
get  certain  aid  out  of  certain  funds  in 
the  U.N.,  but  the  witnesses  tell  us  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  they  get  dol- 
lars. But  we  might  as  well  be  realistic. 
It  does  not  matter  very  much  if  they  are 
not  getting  dollars.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  get  a  paper  credit,  and  they  requisi- 
tion against  that  credit  for  their  needs, 
so  it  is  a  subterfuge  to  say  that  they  do 
not  get  aid.  But  I  can  say  it  is  limited, 
and  I  hope  our  administrators  are  doing 
everything  they  can  do  to  tighten  it  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer.  

How  about  the  program  that  UNICEP 
is  reported  to  be  starting  in  North  Viet- 
nam? Is  there  anything  like  that 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  about  UNICEF.  That  Is  for  lit- 
tle children.  I  do  not  know  where  all 
the  little  children  are,  but  I  know  that 
a  child  in  Louisiana  is  just  as  important 
as  a  child  in  Iowa  is,  and  I  also  think 
that  maybe  a  little  baby  is  entitled  to  as 
much  help  in  one  poor  country  as  in 
another.  This  is  for  the  Uttle  children, 
the  crippled  children,  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  this  committee  always  rec- 
ommends the  full  amoimt.  I  do  not  know 
where  all  of  it  may  be  going. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about 
UNICEF  in  North  Vietnam,  whose 
principal 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  defend  babies  every- 
where. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whose  principal  business 
today — that  is.  the  principal  business  of 
the  North  Vietnamese — is  the  killing  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
getting  any  money  out  of  this  act.  You 
are  asking  questions,  and  I  wUl  try  to 
get  the  answer  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Massacha<;etts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  that  question,  the  answer  is  "No." 
UNICEF  is  in  112  countries. 

But  first  let  me  say  this,  the  Nether- 
lands have  contributed  $105,000;  Switzer- 
land, $95,000 — with  the  specific  designa- 
tion that  it  is  going  to  be  used  to  help  the 
children  of  North  VietnEun.  None  of 
UNICEF*s  general  resources  and  no  U.S. 
contributions  will  be  used  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Is   that    satisfactory    to    the    distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Iowa  (M^. 
Gross)  ?  If  that  is  acceptable,  then  I  will 
not  go  into  any  further  research  on  It. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  would  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Passman),  our  chairmsui,  for  his 
diligence,  for  his  hard  work  and  his 
dedication  to  the  problems  of  our  com- 
mittee and  of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  face,  every  member  of 
our  subcommittee  on  foreign  operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
spent  hours  £ind  hours  of  time  in  bring- 
ing before  the  House  this  legislation. 
They  have  freely  given  of  their  time  L' 
dedicated  service  to  what  I  consider  a 
balanced  and  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  19,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  it  now  looks  like  we 
will  have  a  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
Federal  budget  of  $1.3  billion  instead  of 
a  surplus  as  previously  anticipated.  In 
reporting  this  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bill  this  week,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  figiire  which  wi'l  cut 
this  budget  deficit  nearly  In  half 

The  appropriations  requested  under 
tities  I,  n,  and  m  of  this  bUl  total  $2.9 
billion.  The  committee  recommends  a 
reduction  of  $575.6  million.  For  title  I 
alone,  that  is  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance. The  request  was  $2.2  billion, 
and  the  amount  recommended  in  this 
bill  is  $1  544,950,000.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $555.5  million.  It  also  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $167.4  million  below  the  fiscal 
1970  appropriation. 

In  reaching  these  decisions,  the  com- 
mittee was  fully  aware  of  the  need  to 
determine  the  relative  priorities  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  responsibilities.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  forced  to  hold  the 
line  at  home  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  and  capital  projects,  it  is  hard  to 
justify  increasing  expenditures  in  these 
fields  in  other  countries.  We  all  know  the 
serious  local  efff-ct3  of  the  cutback  of 
construction  projects  because  of  infla- 
tion here,  yet  testimony  was  presented 
during  our  h -tarings  to  increase  expendi- 
tures for  similar  projects  in  Indonesia 
by  more  than  $36  million,  or  72  percent. 
Our  constituents  are  rightiy  demanding 
that  we  turn  cur  concern  toward  home. 

This  bill  includes  $375  million  for  sup- 
porting assistance.  Eighty  percent  of  this 
program  is  for  Vietnam,  and  has  a  direct 
connection  to  the  timetable  being  used 
to  bring  our  troops  home  from  that  coun- 
try. We  have  heard  a  lot  about  "Vlet- 
namization."  and  the  importance  of  It 
on  future  troop  withdrawal  decisions  of 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  This  support- 
ing assistance  appropriation  provides  the 
all-important  monetary  means  by  which 
this  "Vietnamization"  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram is  for  projects,  including  continu- 
ing cisslstance  for  civilian  war  victims, 
the  new  land  reform  program,  and  con- 
tinuing pacification  efforts.  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  ever  to 
achieve  the  trust  and  loyalty  of  its  citi- 
zens, these  projects  must  be  supported. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Vietnam  program 
is  for  the  commercial  import  program, 
which  has  an  even  more  direct  Impact  on 
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Vietnanmation.  As  South  Vietnam  takes 
over  more  and  more  of  the  nxilitary  bur- 
den of  the  war,  its  increased  expenditures 
naturally  lead  to  increasing  budgetary 
deficits  and  inflation,  just  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  country.  More  imports 
are  needed  to  help  soak  up  the  excess 
currency  m  the  market,  but  nearly  90 
percent  of  their  foreign  exchange  comes 
from  U.S.  activities,  either  military  ex- 
penditures or  the  supporting  assistance 
program. 

As  our  presence  in  Vietnam  dimin- 
is-hes.  tlie  military  source  of  this  foreign 
exchange  is  bound  to  decline.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  South  Vietnam's  foreign 
exchange  reserves  are  at  a  level  where 
they  could  finance  only  3  months  of 
imports.  Vittnamization  means  increas- 
irig  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  siipport  a  more  effective 
military  organization  of  its  own  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  provide  a  stable  and 
responsive  society  for  its  own  people. 

The  Presidents  fiscal  1971  budget  in- 
dicated the  possibility  of  a  supplemental 
authorization  and  appropriation  request 
for  Vietnamization  of  up  to  $100  mil- 
Uon.  However,  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee dated  May  16,  the  Secretary  of 
State  assured  us  that  the  administra- 
tion would  do  its  best  to  meet  any  addi- 
tional requirements  from  within  the 
amount  originally  requested.  Therefore, 
the  committee  has  recommended  a  much 
smaller  cutback  for  supporting  assist- 
ance than  for  any  of  the  other  major 
items  in  this  bill. 

Since  Vietnamization  is  so  important 
to  the  prompt  return  of  American  mili- 
tary persormel  from  that  country,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  appropriate  the 
money  necessary  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
I  am  certain  tJiat  Congress  would  not 
want  to  be  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish, when  for  a  little  more  money  these 
boys  might  he  brought  home  sooner. 

Concerning  another  matter,  the  hear- 
ings held  by  our  foreign  operations  sub- 
comnaittee  revealed  some  very  cloudy 
thinking  in  the  area  of  bilateral  versus 
multilateral  foreign  assistance.  Dr.  John 
Hannah,  the  administrator  of  AID 
testified  that  "it  is  sound  to  suppose  that 
if  we  are  in  fact  going  to  go  the  multi- 
lateral route,  one  would  expect  cutbacks 
in  bilateral  aid  requests."  Later,  another 
aid  spokesman  stated  that  "a  predomi- 
nantly bilateral  U.S.  program  is  no  long- 
er politically  tenable  in  our  relations 
with  many  developing  countries,  nor  is  it 
advisable  m  view  of  what  other  coun- 
tries are  doing  in  international  develop- 
ment.' At  the  same  time,  it  was  admitted 
that  an  increase  in  the  bilateral  pro- 
gram of  more  than  $300  million  over  the 
fiscal  1970  program  was  being  requested, 
and  the  President  is  expected  to  ask  for 
approximately  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  new  funds  for  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams. The  committee  has  reduced  both 
the  bilateral  and  the  multilateral  pro- 
grams, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
more  definite  priorities  are  announced. 

In  the  multilateral  area,  we  recom- 
mend $85  million  in  technical  assistance 
for  the  various  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions. This  is  a  reduction  of  $20  million 
below  the  fiscal  1970  appropriation.  And 
we  would  expect  most  or  all  of  that  cut 
to  be  taken  from  the  United  Nations  de- 


velopment program.  In  a  study  of  this 
program  by  a  team  of  development  ex- 
perts headed  by  Sir  Robert  Jackson,  it 
was  revealed  that  20  percent  of  its  proj- 
ects are  not  essential  to  the  recipient 
country's  development.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  the  report  on  tliis  bill,  the  Jackson 
study  also  questioned  the  UJJ.  develop- 
ment program's  administrative  capacity 
to  effectively  absorb  additional  funds. 

As  is  evident,  the  substjuntial  reduc- 
tions recommended  for  development 
loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans 
must  in  the  end  be  taken  from  indi- 
vidual countrj-  programs.  Based  on  evi- 
dence introduced  during  the  hearings, 
several  suggestions  might  be  made. 

The  committee  was  told  that  $2fr7'mil- 
lion  is  needed  to  help  India  continue  its 
"increased  reliance  on  market  forces" 
for  its  development.  Yet  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment recently  nationalized  14  of  the 
largest  banks  in  that  country  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  That  Government  also 
charges  individual  farmers  a  10 -percent 
excise  tax  on  all  of  the  fertilizer  fur- 
nished under  this  development  loan  pro- 
gram. This  is  very  definitely  not  vhat 
the  American  people  had  in  mind  with 
this  program.  We  were  also  told  that 
India  has  spent  $1.5  billion  of  its  scarce 
resources  for  military  weapons  purchased 
from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  past 
3  years.  Our  countrj'  discontinued 
weapons  sales  to  India,  as  we  did  not 
believe  that  their  resources  should  be 
used  in  that  way.  Why  shoxild  we  now 
increase  otir  assistance  to  them  so  that 
they  can  use  other  funds  to  buy  weapons 
from  the  Soviet  Union? 

We  have  a  request  of  $81.4  miUion  in 
development  loans  for  Indonesia.  Indo- 
nesia is  not  a  poor  country,  and  the  justi- 
fication we  heard  for  this  $35  nvillion 
increase  for  capital  projects  was  that  all 
of  their  foreign  exchange  was  needed  to 
help  pay  off  a  $3  billion  debt  owed  to 
the  Communist  world.  This  is  not  a  very 
strong  justification  when  we  are  cutting 
back  on  hospital  construction  here  at 
home. 

Under  alliance  for  progress  loans.  $155 
million  is  requested  for  Brazil.  During  the 
hearings,  I  asked  if  Brazil  now  has  a 
dictatorial  regime.  I  was  told  that  while 
it  was  true  that  the  Government's  execu- 
tive branch  had  forbidden  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet,  and  that  "there  is  a  current 
concern  as  to  the  Government's  tendency 
to  curtail  adverse  criticism,"  it  was  still 
not  considered  a  dictatorship  by  the 
State  Department.  Well,  it  certainly 
would  be  considered  so  in  this  country. 

The  bill  includes  $18,750,000  for  the 
new  overseas  private  investment  corpo- 
ration, or  half  of  what  was  requested. 
While  the  objectives  of  this  agency  are 
worthy  of  support,  there  has  been  a  de- 
lay in  the  actual  initiation  of  operations. 
Thus,  it  is  felt  that  this  amoimt  will  be 
adequate  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  committee  has  included  the  full 
amoimt  requested  for  the  Cuban  Refu- 
gee Program — $112  million.  However,  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  this  program  has  tripled 
during  the  past  5  years.  At  the  appro- 
priations level,  there  Is  no  choice  but  to 
reimburse  the  States  for  their  assistance 
programs  for  these  refugees.  At  the  same 
time.  Congress  should  be  aware  that  an 


increasing  percentage  of  these  people 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves  and  re- 
quire welfare  assistance.  Five  years  ago. 
10  percent  required  these  services.  That 
has  now  gone  up  to  20  percent. 

The  full  amount  of  the  request  for 
military  assistance  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  $350  million  is  the  same 
as  the  1970  appropriations  and  tlie 
amount  now  authorized.  There  have  been 
substantial  cutbacks  in  this  item  over 
the  past  few  years,  but  much  of  this 
money  now  appears  in  the  defense  de- 
partment budget.  For  fiscal  1971,  $2.3 
billion  in  military  assistance  to  other 
countries  is  included  in  other  appropria- 
tion requests. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  "pipeline"  of 
imdellvered  supplies  under  the  military 
assistance  program  has  been  reduced 
from  $2.3  billion  in  fiscal  1966  to  only 
$542  million  this  year. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past  and 
will  probably  be  told  again  today  that 
the  United  States  is  not  doing  its  share 
in  the  international  development  busi- 
ness, and  that  our  leadership  Is  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  others  to  contribute. 
The  record  does  not  bear  out  these  al- 
legations. It  has  now  been  shown  that  as 
our  foreign  assistance  has  been  reduced 
by  the  actions  of  Congress  during  recent 
years,  other  countries  have  increased 
their  efforts  so  that  the  total  aid  going  to 
the  developing  countries  is  increasing, 
not  decreasing. 

As  far  as  doing  our  share  in  this  field, 
the  United  States  now  spends  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  of  our  total  Federal 
budget  for  international  activities,  in- 
cluding the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  economic  development  efforts.  This 
is  far  above  comparable  percentages 
for  all  of  the  other  member  countries 
of  the  development  assistance  commit- 
tee with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  which 
spends  a  large  portion  of  its  small  budget 
for  military  purposes  in  its  own  colonies. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  as  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  fund  foreign  as- 
sistance efforts  which  are  considered 
important  to  our  national  interests  by 
the  administration.  It  is  clear  that  a 
total  reevaluation  of  the  potential  of 
foreign  assistance  in  general  is  needed. 
I  would  hope  that  such  a  reevaluation 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  before  next  year's  appropri- 
ations bill  is  considered. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
presentation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
few  questions  about  the  development 
loan  programs  and  the  very  substantial 
50-percent  cut  that  was  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  gentle- 
man pointed  out  he  was  sure  Congress 
would  not  want  to  be  penny  wise  and 
poimd  foolish.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
other  countries  are  spending  more  to 
help  the  less  developed  coimtrles. 

If  we  spend  substantially  less  in  the 
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development  loan  field,  as  recommended 
by  the  gentleman's  committee,  will  this 
not  inevitably  have  an  effect  on  the  mul- 
tilateral arrangements  whereby  other 
countries  are  now  contributing  for  ex- 
ample, to  Indonesia  or  India,  or  Pakis- 
tan or  to  the  other  coimtries  we  are  as- 
sisting, along  wath  others? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  As  we  discontinue  or 
reduce  our  bilateral  programs  and  per- 
haps participate  more  in  the  multilateral 
programs,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in 
bilateral  activities.  As  we  participate — 
and  we  are — in  many  of  these  interna- 
tional institutions,  such  as  the  Asian 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Bank  and 
the  African  Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  is  an 
international  organization  concerned 
with  development,  we  are  participating 
and  contributing  in  all  these  areas,  and 
they  are  all  involved  in  development 
loans.  It  is  a  sizable  amount. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  H  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  he  is  surely  not  suggesting 
that  all  development  loans  are  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  DL  are  made  as  part  of 
multilateral  programs,  that  interna- 
tional consortia  have  been  established 
for  example,  to  assist  Indonesia  with  its 
problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  described 
Indonesia  as  not  a  poor  country.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  natural 
resources  of  Indonesia  are  unequaled  by 
any  country  in  that  area.  But  its  wealth 
is  potential  rather  than  available  now. 
Indonesia  lacks  the  technical  capacity 
to  make  its  vast  natural  resources  effec- 
tive. It  is  deficient  in  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, in  transportation,  in  power,  and  in 
Iri-igation — to  name  only  the  most  obvi- 
ous. Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
assistance  in  programs  to  overcome  these 
deficiencies  is  being,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  given  on  a  multilateral  basis  in 
which  other  developed  countries  partici- 
pate, rather  than  on  a  bilateral  basis  with 
the  United  States? 

Take  the  case  of  Korea  where  we  still 
maintain  a  large  military  presence.  That 
coimtry  has  made  outstanding  economic 
progress.  Though  a  consultative  group 
headed  by  the  World  Bank  and  in  which 
a  number  of  international  agencies  par- 
ticipate, the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries  are  contributing  to 
the  economic  viability  of  Korea.  It  is 
significant,  I  think,  that  other  donor 
countries  are  providing  an  increasing 
share  of  Korea's  external  capital  needs. 
Certainly  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  slacken 
our  efforts  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Going  back  to  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation,  otherwise 
known  as  OPIC,  as  I  understand  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  hearings,  they 
used  none  of  the  $37.5  million  provided 
last  year,  yet  in  this  bill  the  committee 
proposes  to  give  them  $18.7  million. 
Why? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  This  year  is  not  over 
yet.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings  they 
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said  they  did  expect  to  put  some  of  these 
funds,  appropriated  last  year,  to  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  up  to  the  date  of  the 
hearings,  in  April,  they  had  not  done 
anything  with  the  $37.8  million.  Why 
would  they  be  expected  to  commit  all 
those  funds  in  the  2  months  remaining 
in  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  They  testified  they  ex- 
pected to  use  some  of  these  funds  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
This  year  is  not  over  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  one  more  question 
on  this  subject.  Why  was  the  committee 
unable  to  obtain,  because  it  was  appar- 
ently classified  as  "secret,"  the  amount 
of  the  guarantees  that  have  been  paid 
off?  Why  would  this  be  "secret"?  From 
reading  the  hearings  one  would  think  we 
were  dealing  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana  for  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  purpose  is  that 
we  certainly  hope  ve  will  be  able  to  col- 
lect those  accounts  that  have  been 
charged  off.  If  we  make  :t  known  publicly 
that  we  have  charged  these  accounts  off", 
in  all  probability  we  would  never  collect 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jsrsey  (Mr.  Frelinchuysen)  ,  this  so- 
called  development  loan,  worldwide,  is 
kind  of  a  catchall  account.  Last  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  $300  million.  This 
year  we  are  recommending  $280  million. 
I  believe  we  should  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  fact  that  there  is 
$1,202,341,000  in  this  accoimt,  unex- 
pended. Many  of  the  programs  embodied 
in  the  $1,202  million  have  been  obhpated 
for  years.  Some  of  them  have  been  obli- 
gated for  5  years,  some  of  them  for  6 
years,  and  some  of  them  for  7  years, 
without  the  funds  being  disbursed. 

We  know  that  under  a  good  shake- 
down, under  a  good  audit,  in  all  prob- 
ability, if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  help  us,  we  would  find  per- 
haps $250  million  of  the  $1.2  billion  will 
never  be  spent. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
they  have  so  much  In  this  padded  ac- 
count that  every  year  they  try  to  trans- 
fer out  of  this  bilateral  grouping,  into 
international  organizations.  The  com- 
mittee, fortunately,  up  to  this  particular 
time  has  prevented  them  from  doing  that 
very  thing. 

If  the  gentleman  will  assist  us  in  ask- 
ing them  to  give  us  a  spread  on  this  $1.2 
billion,  when  they  obligated  it  and  how 
much  of  it  has  been  disbursed,  I  am  sure 
money  can  be  saved. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
manJLrom  New  York. 

Mr.  FTIELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  sim- 
ply like  to  say  that  I  hope  the  recom- 
mendations are  not  in  effect  going  to 
destroy  needed  development  assistance 


that  we  should  be  providing  in  concert 
with  other  nations. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  also  greatly 
concerned  by  the  serious  reduction  in 
the  funds  for  multilateral  programs.  The 
committee  recommends  a  reduction  from 
$122.6  million  to  $85  million — about  32 
percent.  This  program  is  a  creature  of 
the  United  States.  Through  our  persist- 
ent efforts  other  countries  have  in- 
creased their  contributions.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram 48  coimtries  have  already  increased 
their  pledges  by  $26  million  over  1969 
levels.  Estimates  are  that  other  govern- 
ments vrill  contribute  over  $150  million 
in  1971.  It  may  not  be  too  well  known 
that  our  contribution  is  on  a  matching 
basis  of  40  percent,  up  to  a  maximum 
U.S.  contribution  of  $100  million.  Hence 
any  reduction  will  discourage  contribu- 
tions of  other  governments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  earlier  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Freling- 
huysen)  and  others  on  the  disturbing 
cutback  in  assistance  to  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, particularly  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program. 

The  administration's  request  for  these 
various  multilateral  organizations  was 
$122.6  million:  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  $85  million,  or 
$37.6  million  less  than  the  administra- 
tion request.  Most  of  these  funds  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  $100  milhon  allocation 
for  the  U JI.  development  program,  mean- 
ing close  to  a  40-percent  cutback  in 
assistance  to  those  programs  which  fall 
under  UNDP. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  1969.  the 
United  Nations  development  prograjn 
was  engaged  in  some  3,000  technical  co- 
operation projects  in  the  developing 
world,  and  that  this  involved  an  outlay 
of  more  than  $200  million  in  resources 
voluntarily  contributed  by  participating 
governments,  and  a  somewhat  larger  sum 
in  cash  or  kind  from  the  recipient  coun- 
tries themselves.  This  rounded  out  what 
is  know  as  the  first  United  Nations  de- 
velopment decade  during  which  these  or- 
ganizations provided  close  to  $1.2  billion 
in  technical  cooperation  assistance. 
These  projects  have  been  aimed  at  both 
regional  groupings  and  individual  coun- 
tries, with  the  latter  receiving  about  60 
percent  of  the  assistance.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  a  half  million  people  in  the 
developing  countries  have  benefited  from 
technical  education  and  training  sup- 
ported by  the  UNDP.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
the  developing  world  over  the  last  dec- 
ade has  been  around  4.7  percent,  which 
is  close  to  the  5-percent  goal  set  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
development  decade.  While  growth  rates 
are  not  necessarily  an  accurate  measure 
of  development,  they  do  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  overall  progress  being  made 
in  the  third  world.  There  is  also  ample 
evidence  available  to  indicate  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  strengthening 
the  underlying  conditions  necessary  for 
sustained  development  in  these  countries. 
The  assistance  provided  by  various  multi- 
lateral organizations  hsis  been  an  im- 
portant catalyst  In  this  process. 
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And  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  with  some 
concern  and  dismay  that  I  note  a  wan- 
ing of  support  for  these  efforts  as  re- 
flected In  the  40-percent  decrease  in  this 
appropriation  for  multilateral  organiza- 
tions. Last  March,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  International  Development, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Rudolph 
Peterson,  advised  that — 

The  downward  trend  In  tr.S.  development 
assistance  appropriations  should  be  reversed. 

The  task  force  went  on  to  point  out 
that  such  assistance  serves  our  long-term 
national  interests — first,  because  we  have 
"an  abiding  interest  in  bringing  nations 
together  to  serve  common  needs;"  and 
second,  because  the  developing  countries 
comprise  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, and  "their  future  success  or  fail- 
ure will  influence  profoundly  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  in." 

The  task  force  report  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  U.N.,  and  their  multi- 
lateral assistance  programs.  Let  me  quote 
briefly  from  that  section : 

The  Task  Force  believe  that  more  reliance 
on  International  organizations  should  be 
built  Into  all  U.S.  policies  relating  to  Inter- 
national development.  . .  .  This  is  basic  to  the 
new  approach  to  foreign  assistance  we  recom- 
mend. A  predominantly  bUateral  U.S.  pro- 
gram is  no  longer  politically  tenable  In  our 
relations  with  m^ny  developing  countries, 
nor  Is  It  advisable  In  view  oX  what  other  coun- 
tries are  doing  in  international  development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report  and  sun  aware  of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  cutting  funds  for  these 
multilateral  assistance  organizations. 
The  committee  cites  the  report  of  Sir 
Robert  Jackson  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Nations  development  program 
has  not  been  operating  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner.  I  am  glad  the  conmilttee 
has  left  the  door  open  for  a  restoration 
of  fimds  once  certain  changes  are  made: 
Quoting  from  the  committee's  report: 

Pending  any  positive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.N.  development  program  concerning 
this  report  (The  Jackson  Report),  the  com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  reduced  level 
of   funding  should    be   allowed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  between  Jime  9  and  26,  the  govern- 
ing council  of  UNDP  will  be  meeting  to 
consider  the  type  of  reforms  that  are 
needed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
that  organization.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
meetmg  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  reforms,  and  that  their  efforts  will 
be  duly  noted  during  hearings  in  that 
other  lx)dy  and  later  In  the  conference 
meetings  on  this  bill.  For  that  reason,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  restore  funds  for 
these  multilateral  organizations  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  continued  American  assist- 
ance to  third-world  development,  both 
bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  and  to 
register  my  special  concern  for  the  future 
of  our  assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
development  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  what- 
ever time  he  may  consume. 

THX  JIPPBOFUATIONS   BUSINESS,   flSCAI.    TKAH 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  about 


the  appropriations  bills  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  which  begins  on  July  1. 

Today,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reported  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
1971.  That  brings  to  10  the  number  of 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills  to  be 
approved  by  the  committee  for  fiscal 
1971.  The  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
is  due  to  be  before  the  House  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  of  these  bills 
which  have  been  before  us  this  year,  we 
have  made  some  cuts  and  we  have  made 
some  rather  sharp  Increases.  There  may 
very  well  be  a  handful  of  cuts  that  are 
not  enduring,  that  are  subject  to  some 
possible  later  adjustment  upward,  but 
speaking  generally  and  including  the  bil, 
reported  today,  in  the  House  we  havp 
reduced  the  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations, overall,  and  in  respect  to  fiscal 
1971,  by  about  $39  million.  We  went  tar 
above  the  budget  in  a  few  items. 

The    pending    bill,    however,    is    cm 
sharply,  and  makes  the  principal  co:  'n 
bution  thus  far  to  the  overall  redui  uon 
in  the  1971  appropriation  requests 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairmn;  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentlrnian 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

I  am  wondering  if,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  the  nature  of  this  Chamber  at 
present,  the  distinguished  gen  leman 
from  Texas  would  appreciate  it  ii  some- 
one made  an  effort  to  bring  some  addi- 
tional Members  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  think  that  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  WTold  like  to 
say  that  the  appropriations  bills  remain- 
ing to  be  considered  with  respect  to  flscal 
year  1971  at  this  session,  in  addition  to 
the  Agriculture  bill  mentioned  earlier, 
are  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  is  to  be  reported  next 
week,  and  the  Labor- HEW  bill.  Of  course, 
we  have  already  passed  the  educational 
part  of  that  bill,  and  that  section  is  now 
over  in  the  other  body.  Then,  the  public 
works  bUl;  and  then  the  Defense  bill. 

We  are  somewhat  concerned  about 
bringing  before  you  the  Defense  bill  be- 
cause It  is  a  highly  controversial  measure. 
The  other  body  has  not  yet  considered 
the  related  authorization  bill.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  final  version  of  the  au- 
thorization will  be.  So.  our  reporting 
schedule  on  the  bills  may  slip  a  bit,  but 
we  will  continue  to  move  forward  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  reasonably  can  and  by 
the  end  of  this  month  we  will  have  the 
best  record  in  this  regard  that  has  been 
made  in  quite  a  number  of  years. 

THE  AGRlCm-TtTRE  APPROPRIATION   BOX  TOtTCHES 
TH%    LIVES    or    ALL    AMERICANS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement  on  the  bill  scheduled  to 
come  up  next  Tuesday,  the  Agricultiire 
appropriation  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  to- 
day released  a  report  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  I  hope  by  many  peo- 
ple otherwise.  It  shows  the  dramatic  im- 
plications of  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  our 
people.  We  call  it  the  Agriculture  ap- 


prv!  -iation  bill,  and  to  a  very  conslder- 
ab'  extent  for  that  resison  the  great  ma- 
jor, •  of  our  people  who  live  in  urban 
are.  s  think  they  have  no  special  interest 
in  t  but  the  truth  is  that  the  impact  of 
thf  agricultural  industry  and  agricul- 
tu'  ai  programs  on  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  people  is  tremendous. 
S(  me  of  the  bills  we  consider  have  only 
a  tr.ore  or  less  indirect  relationship  to 
tl^e  .iverage  citizen.  But  the  Agriculture 
api.iropriation  bill  which  comes  up  next 
wrek  touches  in  one  way  or  another  the 
hvet  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
tne  Qnited  States.  And  the  bill  has  in- 
t<~;  national  implications. 

"  he  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
a-  .Is  with  public  health  and  safety  in  a 
\'~':y  big  way.  Public  health  and  safety 
would  be  seriously  crippled  without  the 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

The  economy  of  the  country,  without 
ihe  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  would 
be  very  seriously  injured. 

The  antipollution  programs  would  be 
very  greatly  crippled  without  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill. 

Nutrition  for  the  average  citizen  and 
for  all  citizens,  and  especially  for  the 
poor,  would  be  very  much  adversely  af- 
fected in  the  absence  of  many  programs 
in  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bUl.  I 
refer  to  the  food  stamp  program  whicli 
is  an  important  program;  to  the  school 
limch  program;  to  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram; to  the  school  breakfast  program; 
and  all  of  these  other  programs  of  bene- 
fit to  all  of  our  people. 

Some  of  our  bills  more  or  less  relate  to 
only  some  of  our  people.  The  agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  with  all  of  its  impli- 
cations, relates  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members  can 
find  the  time  to  read  the  report  and  the 
bill  before  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  next  Tuesday. 

BUDGET  "SCOREKEEPINC"  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  fur- 
ther, if  I  may  change  the  subject,  we  have 
what  is  known  as  a  joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
today  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  congressional  actions  on  the  budget 
generally,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  that 
committee. 

We  would  hope  the  statement,  while 
imavoidably  a  bit  complex  because  the 
subject  of  Government  finances  is  com- 
plex— we  would  hope  that  the  statement 
would  be  helpful  to  Members,  the  press, 
and  others  in  giving,  in  simimary  fashion, 
a  brief  picture  of  congressional  actions 
on  the  budget  in  all  its  essential  aspects. 
We  would  hope  to  submit  additional 
status  reports  for  the  Record  from  time 
to  time. 

I  think.  In  view  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  in  which  we  imdoubtedly 
will  have  a  budget  deficit  this  year  in 
Federal  funds  of  at  least  $11  biUion,  and 
we  all  have  to  go  home  and  answer  to 
our  constituents,  that  all  of  us  would 
want  to  be  as  well  informed  as  possible 
In  regard  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment because,  unless  we  can  keep  this 
country  fiscally  strong,  our  health  pro- 
grams, our  educational  programs,  and  all 
our  programs  otherwise  will  eventually 
fail. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  before  us  which  I  shall  offer  when 
the  bill  is  read  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
own  society  here  in  the  United  States — 
the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction. 

Narcotics  have  become  a  plague  tuid 
we  are  faced  with  what  Is  truly  an  epi- 
demic. If  this  epidemic  Is  to  be  abated 
our  Government  must  take  steps  to  re- 
duce the  illegal  importation  from  abroad 
of  such  drugs  as  heroin,  morphine,  co- 
caine, and  all  of  the  opium  derivatives. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  propose 
provides  for  the  suspension  of  foreign 
aid  to  any  country  which  fails  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  limit  the  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  narcotic 
drugs  that  are  entering  our  shores  un- 
lawfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  provision  is 
long  overdue.  For  many  years  our  Gov- 
ernment, mostly  through  our  State  De- 
partment, and  through  international  or- 
ganizations, has  been  attempting  to  per- 
suade foreign  governments  to  curb  the 
illegal  growing  of  opium  poppies  and 
the  illegal  production  of  heroin,  mor- 
phine, and  cocaine.  The  little  progress 
that  has  been  made  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  a  rapidly  growing  increase  in 
the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  humanitarian 
appeals  for  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
governments  simply  do  not  suffice.  It  has 
become  necessary  for  us,  instead,  to 
impose  meaningful  economic  sanctions 
on  goveniments  that  do  not  cooperate. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  examples 
involves  the  illegal  growing  of  opium 
poppies  in  Turkey.  About  80  percent  of 
all  the  heroin  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  is  made  from  opium  grown  in 
Turkey,  where  farmers  have  been  cul- 
tivating poppy  fields  for  htmdreds  of 
years.  According  to  reliable  information, 
the  illegal  supply  of  opium  is  so  plentiful 
in  Tiu-key  that  the  amount  necessary  to 
produce  a  kilo  of  heroin  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $350.  The  price  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  the  United  States  pur- 
chasing one  kilo  of  heroin  is  {Uxiut 
$225,000. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  will  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  is 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which 
will  Impose  sanctions  and  which  will 
have  teeth.  The  amendment  that  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  provide  such  a 
law  on  a  1-year  basis.  I  have  also  intro- 
duced a  biU  (H.R.  17883)  which  will  in- 
coporate  the  same  sanctions  permanently 
in  our  foreign  aid  program.  By  first  add- 
ing such  Bin  amendment  to  this  appropri- 
ations bill,  it  may  be  that  foreign  govern- 
ments will  be  prodded  into  immediate 
action  and  that  permanent  provisions  of 
this  sort  will  not  be  necessary.  However, 
in  my  view  it  is  essential  that  we  act  as 
soon  as  possible  to  take  this  first  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  aid  when, 
in  return  for  American  doUars,  foreign 
narcotics  producers  reap  vast  profits  by 
preying  on  America's  youth.  I  urge  all 


of  my  colleagues  to  give  my  amendment 
their  support. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  various  news- 
paper articles  on  the  subject  certainly 
lend  force  to  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Petek  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 27.  1970  concerning  State  Department 
activities  relating  to  the  International  con- 
trol of  crime  In  general  and  the  International 
control  of  narcotics  In  particular. 

With  respect  to  the  general  international 
control  of  crime,  primary  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  lYeas- 
ury,  and  the  State  Department's  role  Is  com- 
paratively limited.  As  appropriate  In  Indi- 
vidual cases  the  State  Department,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
handles  extradition  matters  with  those  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  appropriate  treaty 
commitments.  In  the  matters  of  surveillance. 
Interception  and  arrest  of  known  criminals, 
particularly  those  engaged  In  illicit  traffick- 
ing of  narcotics,  this  government  cooperates 
closely  vrtth  the  International  Criminal  Po- 
lice Organization  (ICPO/DCTERPOL) ,  a  non- 
governmental organization.  The  Treastiry 
Department  has  fwlmary  liaison  relations 
with  INTERPOL,  which  has  no  force  of 
agents  in  being  but  provides  a  world-wide 
communications  network  centered  In  Paris. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  most  happy  to  describe  to  you  their 
working  relaUons  with  ICPO/IKTERPOL. 

In  multilateral  matters  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics, the  United  States  has  very  specific 
treaty  obligations,  dating  back  to  1909,  to 
monltof  and  control  the  International  flow 
of  narcotic  drugs.  There  are  two  United  Na- 
tions organs,  both  located  In  Geneva,  which 
deal  with  the  subject,  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  (CND)  and  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  (INCB) .  The  United 
States  Is  a  member  of  each. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  for  the 
sessions  of  these  bodies,  the  unified  position 
of  the  various  United  States  agencies  con- 
cerned are  correlated  and  approved  and  that, 
where  appropriate,  guidance  and  Instruc- 
tions are  provided  on  any  political  matters 
which  may  arise.  Further,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  the  official  channel  for  all  communi- 
cations between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  these  international 
bodies.  A  memt)er  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies 
In  Geneva  provides  close  and  regular  liaison 
with  their  Secretariats.  However,  primary 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  these  organi- 
zations on  technical  matters  rests  with  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  is  the 
technical  body  set  up  to  advise  the  Economic 
and.  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on 
narcotic  affairs.  The  U.S.  Representative  is 
John  E.  IngersoU.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD)  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  CND,  a 
Functional  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, provides  a  forum  where  government 
delegates  meeting  biennially  attempt  to  solve 
problems  and  arrive  at  decisions  concern- 
ing all  phases  of  the  narcotics  jjroblem.  Al- 
though originally  created  to  deal  with  Is- 
sues relating  to  narcotic  drugs,  such  as  opium 
and  Its  derivatives,  the  Commission  has 
broadened  Its  area  of  activity  to  Include  new 
synthetic  preparations.  Specifically,  the 
Commission  has  Just  agreed  upon  a  draft 
"Protocol  on  Psychotropic  Substances"  in 
order  that  such  products  as  LSD  and  other 


mlnd-expandlng  substances  may  be  placed 
under  similar  types  of  international  con- 
trol as  other  narcotics. 

Tte  other  major  multilateral  organiza- 
tion s  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Bour.:,  -rormerly  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  loard.  dating  back  to  1925.  The 
INCB  lb  composed  of  11  experts  in  the  field 
of  narcotics,  elected  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  from  candi- 
dates proposed  by  governments.  These  ex- 
perts serve  In  a  private  capacity  and  In  fact 
cannot  have  an  official  position  with  a  na- 
tional government.  The  U3.  Member  of  the 
INCB  Is  Dr.  Leon  Stelnlg.  In  essence.  INCB's 
purpose  Is  to  provide  a  control  system  of 
manufacture  and  International  trade,  based 
on  estimates  of  requirements  submitted  by 
governments  and  examined  by  the  Board.  To 
bring  the  system  Into  application  the  Board 
annually  publishes  these  estimates,  thereby 
enabling  governments  to  satufy  themselves 
that  the  amounts  manufactured,  Imported 
and  exported  remain  wltmn  the  legitimate 
limits  contemplated  by  treaty.  The  annual 
statement  also  includes  forecasts  of  legiti- 
mate opium  production,  and  Is  supplemented 
by  quarterly  revisions.  A  second  supplement 
shows  licit  movements  of  narcotic  drugs 
from  the  production  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  consumption  of  the  finished  product. 
Tables  of  maximum  permissible  opium 
stocks  are  given,  together  vrlth  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  trends  In  the  licit 
movement  of  narcotics,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  seizures  In  illicit  traffic. 

If  the  INCB  finds  ttiat  a  dangerous  quan- 
tity of  drugs  is  accumulating  In  a  given 
country  It  may  recommend  that  other  States 
stop  shipments  of  the  drug  to  the  country 
In  question.  It  also  has  the  authority  to 
make  this  recommendation  If,  In  comparing 
the  estimates  and  the  statistics  furnished 
by  governments.  It  finds  that  a  country  has 
violated  Its  treaty  obligations  relating  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  narcotic  drugs  which 
It  may  manufacture  or  Import.  The  Board 
has  never  taken  such  action,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  real  power  behind  multilateral 
International  control  activity  Is  the  power 
of  public  opinion  and  the  weapon  of  pub- 
licity. Both  the  CND  and  the  INCB  reports 
are  reviewed  by  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  governments  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  any  public  accusation  that  they 
have  failed  to  cooperate  In  this  humanltar- 
lan  and  social  venture. 

In  addition  to  multilateral  organizations 
dealing  with  narcotics,  the  State  Depart- 
ment gives  high  priority  to  bilateral  rep- 
resentation In  those  countries  where  the 
production,  manufacture  or  smuggling  of 
Illicit  drugs  Is  a  factor.  Such  representations 
are  of  course  closely  coordinated  with  the 
Departments  of  Justice  smd  Treasxiry,  both 
through  the  formal  mectianlsm  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Narcotics  Matters,  on 
which  all  concerned  government  agencies  are 
represented.  To  cite  one  example,  the  State 
Dep>artment,  throiigh  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  made  a  loan  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  permit  phase-out 
of  Illicit  poppy  growth.  This,  of  course,  would 
reduce  the  possibilities  for  diversion.  In  an- 
other area  the  State  Department,  with 
Treasury  and  Justice,  Is  working  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  on 
"Operation  Cooperation"  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  UUcit  narcotics  and  other  drugs  on  the 
southern  border. 

The  Department  of  State  oonslders  the 
matter  of  Illicit  trafficking  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance that  In  1969  It  created  the  posi- 
tion of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Narcotic  Matters.  Mr  Harry 
Schwartz  Is  the  Incumbent  (632-3608)  and 
he  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
convenience  to  brief  you  privately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  G.  TORBrrr,  Jr., 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary   for   Con- 
gressional Relations. 
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World  Drive   on   Nabcotics  TRAmcKiNO  Is 

Taking  to  the  Air 

London  (Reut*rs>. — Spotter  aircraft  soon 
will  be  fanning  out,  over  Turkish  farmlands 
to  detect  secret  fields  of  opium  jKipples — 
chief  source  of  inicll  heroin  shipments  to 
Western  Europe  and  North  America. 

This  Is  one  of  many  new  methods  being 
used  by  nations  aroimd  the  world  to  wipe 
out  narcotics  trafficking  at  the  source,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  Reuters. 

Another  major  source  of  opium  can  be 
found  In  the  poppy  fields  of  Indochina's 
mountainous  areas  and  adjacent  regions. 
The  traffickers  do  a  flourishing  trade  mainly 
for  consumption  in  the  traditional  opium 
dens  of  Southeast  Asia.  Little  filters  through 
to  Western  countries. 

MEDICAL    USX 

About  900  tons  of  opium  are  needed  each 
year  for  medical  purposes.  Three  countries — 
the  Soviet  Union.  India  and  Turkey — pro- 
vide this  amount.  There  is  little  leakage  into 
the  underground  market  e.xcept  from  Turkey. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  la  not  Immune  to 
the  drug  problem.  New  antl-narcotlcs  legis- 
lation provides  stern  penalties  for  the  illicit 
sale  or  use  of  both  hard  and  soft  drugs. 

Three  different  plants  are  responsible  for 
the  drugs: 

Opium  poppy  (hard  drug) — Its  unripened 
seed  pods  make  opium.  Morphine  and  l\eroln 
are  derivatives.  It  Is  grown  mainly  In  Asia. 

Coca  shrub  (hard  drugi — Its  leaves  make 
cocaine,  used  for  medical  purposes  as  well 
as  chewed  as  a  sedative  by  people  In  Bolivia 
and  Peru  where  it  originates.  Lately  some 
cocaine  has  been  reaching  Illicit  markets  In 
North  America. 

Cannabis  (soft  drug) — Its  dried  leaf  makes 
marijuana,  its  resin  makes  hashish.  Mexico 
and  North  African  countries  are  major  pro- 
ducers but  the  plant  grows  almost  every- 
where on  the  poorest  soil. 

COOPERATION 

The  United  Nations  Narcotics  Board,  the 
International  Police  Agency  and  other  world 
bodies  are  cooperating  with  national  gov- 
ernments to  curb  the  growth  of  drug  traf- 
flckiag. 

Their  guns  are  also  aimed  at  the  Illegal 
use  of  synthetic  drugs  such  as  the  chem- 
ically-produced barbiturates,  amphetamines 
(pep  pills)  and  hallucinatory  drugs  like 
LSD. 

At  present,  heroin  Is  causing  the  most 
concern,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The 
US.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  says  there  are 
68.000  known  addicts  In  America — some  30,- 
000  of  them  in  New  York  City.  Unofficial  esti- 
mates claim  there  are  100.000  heroin  ad- 
dicts In  New  York  City  alone. 

French  officials  believe  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  heroin  reaching  addicts  In 
America  Is  processed  In  secret  laboratories 
in  the  Marseilles  area. 

PRESStTBE  BT  C.S. 

The  U.S.  government  has  been  pressing 
Turkey  to  impose  a  complete  ban  on  opium 
poppy  cultivation.  It  has  granted  financial 
aid  specifically  earmarked  for  the  purchase 
of  spotter  aircraft  to  fight  the  problem  at 
the  source. 

nuclt  plots  of  popples  are  hidden  In  the 
middle  of  huge  Turkish  wheatflelds  and  can 
only  be  detected  from  the  air.  The  Turkish 
government  restricts  official  poppy  cultiva- 
tion to  nine  of  the  67  provinces.  These  pop- 
pies are  considered  to  produce  the  highest- 
quality  opium  In  the  world. 

Turkey  has  argued  against  the  U.S.  re- 
quest for  a  complete  ban  on  poppy  cultiva- 
tion which  would  affect  80.000  growers  of 
the  crop.  To  recoup  his  losses  each  year,  a 
Turkish  poppy  farmer  would  have  to  har- 
vest a  non-poppy  crop  three  times  In  12 
months. 


For  the  Turkish  government,  the  ban 
would  mean  a  huge  loss  in  much-needed 
foreign  currency. 

NEW  METHODS 

At  the  same  time,  Turkey  Is  doing  all 
within  its  power  to  halt  the  tUlcit  trade. 
Police  and  customs  officials  have  adopted 
new  methods  to  trap  traffickers  and  the  pen- 
alties for  drug  offenses  range  from  two  years 
In  prison  to  death. 

Narcotics  seized  by  Turkish  border  officers 
last  year  aniotinted  to  5.566  pounds  of  raw 
opium  and  106  pounds  of  morphine  base, 
as  well  as  935  pounds  of  marijuana. 

Smuggling  routes  have  increased  with  the 
growth  of  tourist  travel.  The  opening  of 
Communist  countries  to  Western  tourists 
has  been  a  boon  to  traffickers. 

Morphine  base,  much  easier  to  conceal 
than  raw  opium,  and  refined  heroin  can  be 
hidden  in  false-bottom  suitcases,  wine  bot- 
tles, cans  of  food,  motor  cars,  ski  poles  or 
in  clothing. 

Drugs  move  by  air,  sea  and  overland  routes 
from  Turkey  to  Western  Europe,  carried 
by  agents  of  various  underworld  groups.  The 
agents  may  be  Irmocent-looklng  tourists,  air- 
line or  ship  personnel  or  hippies. 

United  Nations  experts  estimate  that  some 
200  tons  of  opliun  grown  In  Turkey  reach 
addicts  in  tlie  West  each  year, 

Israeli  authorities  say  that  since  the  June 
1967  war.  an  incre.-sing  amount  of  drugs — 
mostly  hashish  grown  in  occupied  Arab 
areas — has  been  smuggled  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Profits  from  heroin  trnfflcklng  are  enorm- 
ous. The  U.S.  Narcotics  Bureau  says  22 
p)ounds  of  raw  opium  grown  In  Turkey  and 
sold  to  an  underworld  broker  for  $350  will 
produce  45.000  packets  containing  5  per  cent 
heroin  mixed  with  other  substances.  Each 
packet  sells  for  $5  for  a  total  sale  value 
of  9225.000. 

In  Paris,  a  narcotics  expert  says  morphine 
base  costs  $80  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  but  fetches 
$15,000  in  -America  after  It  has  been  proc- 
essed into  heroin. 

Hashish  sells  for  $336  per  kilo  In  Turkey 
but  fetches  $8,640  for  the  same  amount  in 
Western  Eurojje. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March  6,  1970) 

U.S.   Narcotics   UNrr  to   Press  Turkey   to 

End  OpriTM  Trade 

(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 

Alarmed  by  the  rising  death  toll  from 
heroin  In  this  country,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics said  yesterday  that  it  will  press 
Turkey — where  most  of  it  originates — to  close 
down  all  of  Its  opium  fields. 

"When  you  have  over  900  deaths  In  one 
city  (New  York)  in  one  year,  and  224  of  them 
are  teenagers,  then  I  think  we've  got  a  right 
to  start  hollering."  Director  John  E.  IngersoU 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dtingerous 
Drugs  declared  at  a  news  conference. 

About  80  per  cent  of  all  the  heroin  smug- 
gled Into  this  country,  be  said,  is  made  from 
opium  grown  in  Turkey  where  farmers  have 
been  cultivating  poppy  fields  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

It  makes  Its  way  into  this  coiintry  from 
clandestine  processing  labs  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially on  the  French  Riviera. 

The  Turkish  government  already  has  agreed 
to  cut  back  the  number  of  provinces  where 
oplimi  cultivation  Is  authorized,  but  now, 
IngersoU  said  "we're  pressing  for  total 
abolition." 

He  said  French  officials  also  have  agreed  to 
assign  300  officers  to  control  narcotics  in  that 
country  and  another  30  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional trafficking. 

U.S.  officials  have  been  reluctant  In  the  past 
to  speak  out  on  the  "delicate"  negotiations 
with  Turkey  on  the  opium  Issue. 

"The  United  States  is  probably  the  biggest 
single  victim  of  illegal  narcotics  traffic."  In- 
gersoU said.  In  New  York,  he  said,  heroin 


addiction  has  mushroomed  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  the  biggest  single  cause  of  death 
for  18-  to  35-year-olds. 

A  Turkish  government  monopoly  buys 
some  100  tons  of  opium  each  year  for  world 
medicinal  needs,  but  controls,  IngersoU  said, 
are  loose. 

Countries  such  as  India,  the  narcotics 
chief  added,  have  much  tighter  restrictions. 

The  Turkish  monopoly  pays  farmers  there 
$165  for  the  opium  needed  to  produce  a  kUo 
of  heroin,  but  they  can  get  $350  for  It  on  the 
black  market.  According  to  narcotics  agents, 
an  addict  would  have  to  pay  about  $225,000 
for  all  of  the  lixes  he  could  get  from  a  single 
kilo. 

Turkey  already  is  receiving  a  $3  million 
loan  from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  help  step  up  Us  surveillance 
work  and  encourage  Turkish  farmers  to 
switch  over  to  other  crops  such  as  sugar 
beets,  sorghum  and  sunflowers. 

Premier  Suleyman  Demlrel's  government 
has  agreed  to  limit  authorized  production  to 
nine  provinces  this  year  and  only  four  next 
year. 

It  was  permitted  in  21  provinces  several 
years  ago,  but  IngersoU  said  the  impact  of 
the  cutback  has  been  nominal.  The  most 
productive    provinces    are   stiU    in   business. 

While  opium  production  represents  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  Turkey's  gross  national 
product,  the  narcotics  chief  saXA  It  Is  a 
"deeply  ingrained  tradition"  among  Turkish 
farmers. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  28,  1966] 

U.S.  Seeks  Ban  on  Opium  Poppies  in 

Mideast  Area 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  United  States  has  recently  proposed 
a  strict  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of 
opium  popples  in  the  Middle  Eastern  area 
that  now  supplies  three-fourths  of  America's 
Ulegal  heroin. 

The  plan  was  submitted  in  May  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  In 
Tehran,  but  was  not  publicized. 

It  would  apply  almost  entirely  to  Turkey. 
Iran  successfully  banned  the  growing  of 
opium  popples  In  1957.  and  the  third  CENTO 
power  In  the  area.  Pakistan,  Is  a  negligible 
source. 

The  American  propo.sal.  calling  for  a  com- 
plete stop  to  poppy  growing,  with  strict  en- 
forcement, 6p>elled  out  no  further  details. 
But  the  cost  of  narcotics  addiction  In  this 
country  and  the  Importance  to  it  of  dimin- 
ishing the  supply  are  so  great  that  it  would 
make  sense  for  the  United  States  to  offer 
Turkey  a  considerable  Inducement  to  agree. 

Under  International  treaties.  Turkey  li- 
censes FK>PPy  growing  and  requires  that  all 
opium  gum.  the  raw  material  for  medical 
morphine  and  codeine,  be  sold  to  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  But  with  nearly  200,000  li- 
censed growers,  enforcement  is  impossible. 
Smugglers  pay  the  Turkish  farmer  three  to 
five  times  the  government  price  and  as  a 
result  only  a  minor  proportion  of  the  gum  Is 
sold  through  legal  channels. 

Nevertheless,  Turkey's  legitimate  exports 
of  opium  gum  bring  It  a  hard  currency  re- 
turn of  almost  $3  million  a  year,  and  the 
value  to  the  Turkish  farmers  (who  sell  the 
seeds  as  well,  for  conversion  to  vegetable 
oil)  Is  even  higher.  The  Turks  would  be  hurt 
by  the  loss  of  that  revenue. 

Federal,  state  and  local  narcotics  enforce- 
ment costs  In  the  United  States,  however, 
run  to  more  than  $24  million  annuaUy. 
Heroin  addicts,  of  whom  there  are  near'.v 
53,000  In  this  country,  spend  cloee  to  $200 
mlUlon  In  purchases  of  the  drug.  Accord- 
ingly, It  would  seem  to  be  much  to  America's 
advantage  to  give  Turkey  money  and  tech- 
nical aid  during  a  transition  period  as  an 
Inducement  to  Its  cutting  off  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  illegal  American  supply. 

Iran  moved  the  whole  way  to  total  prohl- 
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bltion  of  poppy  growing  under  the  pressure 
of  its  own  serious  addiction  problem.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  helped  it  over  the 
transition  period  with  technical  advice  to 
farmers  on  ways  of  growng  the  best  sub- 
stitute cash  crops. 

Today.  Iran  al.so  has  an  Interest  In  stop- 
ping the  Turkish  product,  since  substantial 
amounts  of  opium  gum  are  smuggled  over 
the  border  to  supply  Iranian  addicts. 

Besides  the  moral  considerations  for  halt- 
ing production.  Turkey  faces  the  economic 
fact  that  sooner  or  later  Its  revenue  from 
lawful  exports  will  be  ended.  American  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  painkillers,  not  hablt- 
formlng.  Is  procedlng  encouragingly,  por- 
tending an  end  to  the  medical  use  of  opium 
derlvatles. 

The  present  illegal  traffic  flows  from  Tur- 
key to  the  Levant  and  thence  to  Marseilles. 
where  processing  is  done.  The  resulting 
heroin  is  then  smuggled  to  the  United  Slates. 

Of  the  rest  of  Americas  supply,  about  two- 
thirds  comes  from  poppies  grown  In  Mexico 
and  one-third  from  the  Orient. 

If  the  Tvu-klsh  source  were  cut  off.  scarcity 
and  the  resulting  high  prices  would  make 
suppression  and  treatment  of  addiction 
much  easier,  it  is  believed.  It  would  take 
several  years  for  the  processers  and  ship- 
pers— mainly  Italians  and  Corsicans  who 
switched  operations  to  the  Marseilles  area 
after  the  last  war— to  set  up  new  facilities 
and  trade  channels,  presumably  In  the  Far 
East. 

During  that  time,  it  Is  thought,  much 
could  be  done  to  relieve  the  problem  here. 

jFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,  1969] 
Iran.    Back    in    Poppy -Growing    Business, 

Plans  Death  Penalty  for  Unauthorizzd 

Opium  Traders 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 
^  Teheran,  Iran. — This  is  a  land  of  lovely, 

3  high,  wlndblov^Ti  steppes  on  which  the  opium 

X  poppy  grows  so  well.  Perhaps   two  million 

people  In  Iran  once  liked  their  opium  pipe 
so  well  that  they  felt  they  would  die  without 
It. 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Assembly  will 
gather  Sunday  In  the  old  Qajar  Palace  in 
Baharestan  Square  to  debate  a  bill  that 
would  Impose  the  death  penalty  on  anyone 
In  Iran  found  guilty  of  unauthorized  traffic 
In  opium  or  Its  derivatives,  morphine  and 
heroin.  The  Assembly  is  expected  to  approve 
this  bill  quickly. 

A  few  blocks  away  from  the  Assembly  the 
Government's  Foreign  Trade  Company  Is 
studying  the  bids  It  had  invited  from  phar- 
maceutical houses  in  Britain.  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  Japan  for  30  tons 
of  opium. 

A  spokesman,  clearly  disappointed  with 
the  low  bids,  explained  that  the  opium  had 
come  from  popples  grown  outside  the  coun- 
try and  had  been  confiscated,  and  that  the 
morphine  content  was  not  up  to  the  old  high 
standard  established  In  Iran. 

And  on  the  green,  disused  fields  of  Ker- 
man  and  Kurdistan  teams  of  government  ex- 
perts are  setlng  out  new  fields  of  the  pretty 
but  powerful  little  white  flowers.  After  14 
years  of  a  strict  ban  Impwsed  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Government  has 
decided  that  Iran  should  get  back  into  the 
poppy-growiug  business. 

At  first  glance  these  scattered  bits  of  ac- 
tivity around  the  poppy  might  seem  to  be 
contradictory,  and  In  some  features  unpleas- 
ant news  to  health  officers  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  around  the  world  who  have 
been  trying  to  control  the  traffic  In  narcotics 
by  stamping  It   out   at   the   source. 

But  Iran's  argument  is  essentlaUy  a  sim- 
ple one:  she  was  wilUng  to  cooperate,  but 
her  neighbors  were  not,  and  after  years  of 
warnings  that  she  would  not  suffer  alone 
and  for  nothing,  she  has  decided  to  go  after 
the  trade  she  has  lost  to  Turkey  and  Afghan- 
Is  tan. 


Since  1955  when  Iran  Imposed  the  ban  on 
poppy-growing  the  country  has  lost  the  $40- 
mlUion  it  would  have  earned  each  year  from 
the  1,200  tons  ol  opium  it  was  accustomed 
to  selling  yearly  abroad,  the  Government  has 
reckoned. 

The  Oovernment  has  even  had  to  lay  out 
hard  currency  to  Import  the  narcotics  It 
needs  for  legitimate  medicinal  purposes. 
Worse  yet,  the  ban  has  cost  Iran  an  addi- 
tional $l0-mlUlon  yearly  In  gold  and  hard 
currency  in  illicit  traffic — sums  paid  out  by 
Iran's  own  addicts  for  narcotics  brought  to 
them  In  camel  caravans  over  the  wild,  un- 
controllable Afghanistan  frontier. 

There  are  fewer  addicts  In  Iran  now  than 
there  were  In  1956  when  the  ban  was  Imposed. 
From  two  mllUon  then,  the  figure  dropped  to 
35.0(X)  In  1962.  Clinics  were  set  up  around 
the  country  to  help  people  kick  the  habit. 

But  the  number  of  addicts  has  risen  again 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon,  In  a  population 
of  27  million,  partly  because  of  new  addicts 
and  partly  because  some  of  the  old  ones  quit 
trj'lng  to  quit,  especlaUy  with  the  Increas- 
ing ease  with  which  the  narcotics  could  be 
got  from  across  the  borders. 

One  unpleasant  aspect  of  the  Increasing 
addiction  In  Iran  Is  the  gradual  shift  from 
smoking  opium  to  taking  the  much  more 
powerful  heroin  by  needle. 

When  a  man  put  the  charcoal  to  oplvmi 
In  his  pipe  and  the  dark  brown,  chocolate- 
like substance  began  to  ooze  down  Into  the 
pipe  and  smolder,  the  whole  neighborhood 
could  smeU  It,  Including  the  police.  Heroin 
Is  more  dangerous  and  expensive,  but  it  is 
also  quick  and  odorless. 

There  were  other  burdens  for  the  authori- 
ties. There  were  the  rising  costs  of  hospital- 
izing the  addicts,  of  trying  and  Imprisoning 
the  traders.  There  was  the  heavy  cost  of  po- 
licing the  frontiers,  and  this  should  become 
less  burdensome  when  the  popples  are  grown 
locally  on  government  fields  or  under  govern- 
ment supervision. 

There  wlU  be  stiff  penalties  for  those 
Iranians  who  think  the  Government  is  relax- 
ing things  aU  around.  ClvU  servants  who 
become  addicted  and  fall  to  lose  the  habit 
will  lose  their  Jobs.  Evenrone  else  who  stays 
addicted  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  salutary  amendment. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  after  some 
23  years'  service  on  the  pohce  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  be- 
ing fairly  familiar  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem, this  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  heart  of 
the  drug  Industry.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
amendment  passes  In  this  bill,  or  if  it 
does  not  in  this  bill,  it  should  receive 
prime  consideration  from  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  fine  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  at 
all  appropriate  to  offer  it  to  this  bill, 
but  if  it  is  offered  on  the  legislative  bill 
when  that  bill  is  brought  out  onto  the 
floor  I  am  certainly  going  to  support 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  would  like  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's proposed  amendment.  I  think 
we  have  to  realize  that,  once  these  drugs 
arrive  upon  our  shores,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  police  their  distribution,  and  con- 
sequently we  have  to  rely  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  countries;  certainly  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  aid  that  we  are  giving  to 
these  countries  should  be  their  active  co- 
operation in  cutting  off  this  flow  of  drugs 
to  America. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
t)een  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  for  12 
years  now.  During  that  time,  I  have  con- 
sistently raised  my  voice  In  support  of 
effectively  planned  and  efiBciently  admin- 
istered foreign  assistance  programs. 

That  support  for  and  interest  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs  has  declined  should 
be  clear  after  looking  over  H.R.  17867. 
The  committee  has  cut  $536.8  million — 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars — from 
the  $1.8  billion  requested  for  economic 
assistance. 

The  biggest  cuts  came  in  the  heart  of 
the  nonmilitary  program — S86.8  million 
from  technical  assistance;  $112.5  million 
from  Alliance  for  Progress  development 
loans;  and  $290  million  from  worldmde 
development  loans.  In  addition,  among 
other  cuts,  was  $18.8  million  from  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Last  year  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volimie  115.  part  28,  page  37957,  I 
said. 

To  cut  off  foreign  economic  assistance 
would  be  to  turn  off  the  lights  of  the  less 
developed  world.  That,  however.  Is  precisely 
what  this  body  vriU  be  doing  if  it  accepts  all 
of  the  committee's  recommendations. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  all  over 
again,  and  I  for  one  have  not  been 
hardened  by  the  repetition  of  such  tragic 
action. 

PEACE   CX>RPS 

The  committee  has  cut  $18.8  million 
from  the  Peace  Corps  and  recommended 
$80  million.  This  is  $18.4  million  below 
the  1970  level. 

At  a  time  when  defense  spending  ex- 
ceeds $70  billion  and  when  the  commit- 
tee made  no  cut  from  the  $350  million 
request  for  military  assistance,  it  is 
ironic  that  we  must  cut  by  20  percent 
something  called  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps,  with  its  small  budget, 
performs  a  noble  and  Important  func- 
tion. It  serves  the  cause  of  global  peace, 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation,  and  at 
a  time  when  our  young  people  are 
searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  "sys- 
tem." it  provides  a  constructive  avenue 
for  them  to  take. 

Moreover,  the  Peace  Corps  is  now  mov- 
ing in  directions  which  I  believe  most  of 
my  colleagues  support.  It  Is  broadening 
its  appeal  to  Include  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  of  greater  competence.  It  now 
admits  fsmillies  and  draws  from  the  pro- 
fessions, farming,  and  labor. 

The  new  recruitment  effort  Is  In  full 
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swing.  It  has  already  succeeded  by  dou- 
bling the  number  of  applicants  over  30 
years  of  age:  by  doubling  the  number  of 
farmers  available  for  service;  by  increas- 
mg  by  50  percent  the  number  of  appli- 
cants with  craft  skills  such  as  mechanics, 
carpentry,  and  welding;  and  by  increas- 
ing by  40  percent  the  number  of  experi- 
enced teachers  who  have  applied. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  also  reduced  the 
size  of  its  Washington  staff  by  22  percent. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  is 
very  serious  mdeed.  It  could  result  in 
serious  and  lasting  damage  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Saice  the  bulk  of  the  Peace  Corps 
budget  is  i.eeded  for  the  support  of  pro- 
grams already  in  progress  overseas  any 
sizable  reduction  m  funds  creates  a  cor- 
responding cutback  in  the  only  area  of 
any  flexibility — the  new  training  input. 

The  20.p6rcent  cut  by  the  committee 
would  mean  a  .SC -percent  cut  in  new 
trainees,  some  '5.400  c'^mpared  with  the 
requested  7.000.  I  thmk  tiiis  would  put 
the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  grave 
doubt. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  wUl.  .  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  if  a  point  of  order 
is  not  rai-sed  because  the  budget  has  not 
been  authorized,  offer  an  amendment  to 
restore  $10  million  of  the  cut  and  a  cor- 
responding $2  million  in  administrative 
expenses.  This  would  result  in  a  $90  mil- 
lion budget  for  1971. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

MT7I.TTLATTBAI.    OBGAKOATIOXS 

The  committee  has  cut  $37.6  million 
from  technical  assistance  for  multilateral 
organizations.  The  recommendation  of 
$83  million  is  $20  million  less  than  the 
figure  for  1970. 

I  strongly  object  to  this  cut.  To  begin 
with,  technical  assistance  is  what  might 
be  called  the  "bread  and  butter"  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  This  is  what  one  reads 
about  when  we  help  an  Indian  farmer 
grow  a  better  grain  of  wheat  or  a  Ma- 
laysian farmer  grow  some  "nuracle"  rice. 
It  is  helping  others  directly  to  help  them- 
selves. 

In  addition,  both  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission report  and  the  Peterson  task 
force  report  have  called  for  increased 
emphasis  upon  multUateral  rather  than 
bilateral  assistance.  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
our  aid  program  should  be  moving. 

Operating  through  a  multilateral 
framework  can  also  be  more  economical. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Administrator  of  the 
United  Nations  development  program, 
has  noted  that  each  $100  million  appro- 
priated for  the  UNDP  generates  some 
$450  million — SI 50  million  from  other 
donors  and  another  $150  million  or  more 
in  matching  fimds. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  what  has  the  com- 
mittee done?  It  has  cut  the  money  needed 
to  move  in  a  new  direction — a  direction 
with  great  promise  for  the  future  of  the 
developing  world.  It  has  fEiiled  to  provide 
the  means  with  which  change  could  be 
effected.  It  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  International  action  In  the 
new  and  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

I  want  the  record  clear  on  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  concur  In  the  $37.6  million  cut 
made  by  the  committee. 


CLASSDnCATION    Or    THS    BXCRXTAXT    OP    STATX'S 

TSSTIMONY 

On  April  23.  1970.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  William  P.  Rogers,  appeared  be- 
fore the  foreign  operations  subcommit- 
tee. None  of  the  testimony,  except  the 
prepared  statement  by  the  Secretary,  ap- 
pears in  the  hearings. 

I  must  express  my  gravest  concern  over 
the  classification  of  the  Secretary's  en- 
tire testimony  as  well  as  all  the  questions 
asked  by  the  subcommittee  members.  I 
have  done  this  at  length  in  separate 
views  to  the  report.  House  Report  No.  91- 
1134.  I  was  joined  in  these  views  by  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  OBnr,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  and  Mr.  Boland. 

I  would  particularly  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment in  our  separate  views: 

The  classlfled  treatment  request  was 
granted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee without  consulting  the  Subcommittee 
members.  A  request  on  May  21  by  five  of  the 
Subcommittee  members  to  meet  to  couslrter 
this  vltai  question  wai>  rejected  by  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman. 

The  questions  and  answers  on  April  23 
ranged  far  and  wide.  They  were  not  lim- 
ited to  Cambodia  a.id  Vietnam.  While 
Southeast  Asia  was  heavily  stressed,  the 
Middle  East.  Latin  America,  Europe,  Af- 
rica, and  just  about  every  section  of  the 
world  was  discussed. 

I  think  the  American  people,  under  our 
democratic  and  open  system  of  govern- 
ment, have  the  right  to  know  what  Sec- 
retary Rogers  said — to  the  ex^^ent  that 
such  information  wnuld  have  no  adv.rse 
effect  upon  the  nat.  oal  security  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  <ctent  that  it  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  national 
security,  and  only  to  that  extent,  the 
committee  should  have  approved  the 
classification  request. 

As  we  stated  in  our  separate  views: 

National  security  not  embarrassment  Is 
the  stAndard  we  have  set  forth  for  classify- 
ing Information  .n  our  record. 

We  are  taught  at  the  earliest  levels  of 
learning  that  this  is  a  nation  of  checks 
and  balances.  Congress  is  supposed  to  act 
as  a  check  on  the  executive  branch. 

Congress  has  the  right — the  constitu- 
tional right — to  know  the  answers  to 
questions  on  matters  it  has  the  ultimate 
responsibility  to  authorize  and  to  fund. 
Such  questions  were  rtdsed  before  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  they  were  an- 
swered by  him.  I  do  not  see  how  it  pro- 
tects the  national  security  to  keep  all  of 
these  questions  and  answers  from  the 
general  public  and  the  other  Members 
of  this  body. 

For  many  decades  now  Congress  has 
sat  silent  witness  to  the  continuing  ero- 
sion of  its  powers  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  To  some  extent  this  has  repre- 
sented a  necessary  chEinge  to  meet  chang- 
ing times.  The  events  of  the  past  decade, 
however,  have  made  extremely  clear  Just 
how  dangerously  far  this  shift  in  powers 
has  gone. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  rightly 
demanding  today  that  Congress  reassert 
its  power  and  assume  the  full  share  of 
its  awesome  responsibilities  In  foreign 
affairs  and  particularly  In  the  critical 
area  of  war. 

I  think  some  basic  constitutional  ques- 


tions are  involved  in  this  series  of  events. 
That  is  why  five  subcommittee  members 
requested  a  meeting  with  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Passman).  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Secretary's  request  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  have 
very  importart  decisions  to  make  regard- 
ing Federal  spending  for  programs  of 
foreign  assistance.  I  hope  that  in  the 
future,  and  in  cases  not  specifically  In- 
volving the  nationsd  security,  these  deci- 
sions would  be  made  openly  before  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  before  the 
American  pubhc. 

EHCCESS    DEFENSE    ARTICLES    PROGRAM 

I  would  Uke  to  turn  now  to  what  has 
became  one  of  the  more  controversial 
parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  excess  defense  articles 
program  under  which  the  United  States 
gives  away  surplus  military  property  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  free  world.  A 
brief  outline  of  my  work  in  this  area 
might  be  In  order  at  this  time. 

A.    JETS    FOR    TAIWAN    IN    FISCAL    1970    BILL 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal 
1970  was  on  the  flo:r  last  year.  I  spoke 
at  length  against  the  gift  of  some  $54.5 
million  for  jets  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  said  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  115,  part  28,  page  37957: 

I  strongly  op{>06e  this  appropriation  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  justification  what- 
soever for  It.  •  •  •  Now  I  ack  my  colleagues 
very  pointedly — how  do  we  know  whether 
China  needs  these  Jets?  Floor  debate  con- 
sisted of  some  five  pages  m  the  Record.  No 
supporting  material  was  sent  up  to  Congress. 
In  fact,  barely  anyone  knew  anything  about 
these  Jets  until  that  fateful  day  In  Novem- 
ber— the  20th  to  be  exact — when  ai.  amend- 
ment was  offered  calling  for  the  expendl- 
ttore  of  C54.5  million  of  the  taxpayen'  money. 

The  battle  over  those  Jets,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  continued  into 
early  1970.  However,  the  earmarking  of 
that  money  was  finally  deleted  from  the 
bUl. 

But  the  fight  was  not  over. 

B.     "CHRISTMAS    PACKAGE"    FOB    TAIWAN 

I  subsequently  found  out  that  the 
United  States  had  decided  to  give  Tai- 
wan what  I  have  called  a  "Christmas 
package '  consisting  of  $157  million  in 
surplus  military  property.  It  included 
not  only  jets,  but  also  air  transports, 
tanks,  ho.viLzers  and  rifies. 

The  story  of  this  disclosure  and  how 
it  all  came  about  is  vividly  documented 
in  three  New  York  Times  pieces  that  I 
would  like  to  include  In  the  Record  at 
this  time.  The  first,  dated  March  29, 
1970,  Is  by  John  Finney.  The  other  two, 
dated  April  5,  1970,  consist  of  an  article 
by  Peter  Grose  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Arms  Loophole." 

The  material  follows: 

(F^om  l•^e  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1970] 

Taiwan    Secretly    Given    Millions   in   U.S. 

Arms  in   1969 

(By  John  W.  Pinney) 

Washington,  March  28. — The  United  States 
secretly  presented  Nationalist  China  last  year 
with  fighter  planes,  cargo  planes,  destroy- 
ers, anti-aircraft  missiles,  tanks  and  rifles  re- 
portedly worth  H57  million. 

Except  for  approximately  $l-mUllon  paid 
for  four  destroyers,  the  Oovernment  of  Pres- 
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Ident  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  Taiwan  received 
the  weapons  free  out  of  stocks  that  had  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Such  large-scale  xise  of  "surplus"  weapons 
as  an  Indirect  form  of  military  assistance  Is  a 
relatively  new  development  and  Is  raising 
unresolved  policy  questions  within  the  State 
Department  and  Congress. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  United  States 
military  forces  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
weapons  are  being  declared  surplus  by  the 
military  services.  A  study  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sug- 
gests that  the  total  may  come  to  $10-binion, 
although  State  Department  officials  believe 
this  estimate  Is   too  high. 

The  Defense  Department  never  announced, 
either  publicly  or  to  Congress,  the  transfer 
of  the  weapons  to  Taiwan,  and  the  gift  would 
probably  have  gone  unnoticed  If  some  ques- 
tions had  not  been  raised  In  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  House  appropriations  subcommittee  by 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican 
of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  closed-door  hearing,  Representative 
Otto  E.  Passman,  Democrat  of  Louisiana,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  was  once  again  rais- 
ing the  possibility  of  providing  $54-mlllion 
so  the  Government  in  Taiwan  could  buy  a 
squadron  of  F-4  Phantom  Jet  planes.  A  sim- 
ilar proposed  grant  In  the  military-assistance 
program  was  approved  last  year  by  the  House, 
but  blocked  by  the  Senate. 

As  the  debate  in  the  foreign  aid  subcom- 
mittee warmed  up,  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  H. 
Warren.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  military  assistance  and  sales,  broke 
in  and  was  said  to  have  observed:  "I  want 
you  to  know  we  have  given  them  quite  a 
bit."  Then,  under  questioning  by  Mr.  Conte, 
the  details  of  the  military  goods  supplied  to 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  disclosed  by 
General  Warren. 
^  During  floor  debate  last  week,  when  the 

3  House  approved  legislation  lending  three  sub- 

^  marines  to  Taiwan,  Mr.  Conte  listed  some  of 

the  "military  goodies"  that  were  Included  in 
what  he  described  ais  the  "beautiful  Christ- 
mas present"  for  the  Chiang  Government.  In 
an  interview,  he  listed  additional  items  that 
had  been  Included  in  the  package. 

These  included  fotir  ao-year-old  destroyers 
that  bad  been  decommissioned  by  the  Navy; 
equipment  for  a  Nike  Hercules  missile  battery 
that  had  been  decommissioned  by  the  Navy; 
35  F-lOO  Super  Saber  Jets,  which  are  rela- 
tively old  supiersonic  Interceptors;  more  than 
20  F- 104  Starflghters,  which  are  supersonic 
fighter  planes  still  In  use  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  the  North  Atlantic  allies;  more 
than  30  C-119  flying  t>oxcar8,  which  are  15- 
ye&r-old  troop  and  cargo  transports;  some  60 
medium  tanks,  and  about  120  HowltEeis  and 
thousands  of  M-14  rifles. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Warren  testimony,  Mr. 
Conte  placed  the  total  cost  of  the  package 
at  $157-mlllion. 

PENTAGON    won't    COMMENT 

In  response  to  Inquiries,  the  Defense  De- 
partment declined  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
details  of  the  package  described  by  Mr.  Conte. 
The  explanation  offered  by  a  department 
spokesman  was  that  the  Pentagon  normally 
does  not  discuss  the  transfer  of  arms  to 
foreign  allies  and  furthermore  that  the  Infor- 
mation gets  to  "the  order  of  battle"  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  armed  forces. 

State  Department  oflKcials.  who  were  not  so 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  transaction,  said  the 
transfer  had  been  worked  out  in  negotiations 
last  summer  and  fall.  Confirming  the  general 
outlines  of  the  package,  these  officials  said 
the  weapons  were  needed  to  modernize  Tai- 
wan's air  defenses  and  to  replace  obsolete 
ships. 

State  Department  officials  described  the 
transaction  as  part  of  a  general  program  of 
using  surplus  arms  to  bolster  the  defenses  of 
such  "forward  defense"  countries  as  South 


Korea.  Turkey  and  Taiwan.  In  recent  months, 
for  example,  the  Defense  Department  has 
transferred  790,000  used  rifles,  carbines  and 
submachine  guns  to  South  Korea  for  use  by 
its  home  defense  reserve  forces. 

AID    PROGRAM    RZDUCEO 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  the  Pentagon 
has  embarked  on  a  major  program  to  use 
surplus  weapons  to  supplement  its  military 
assistance  program,  which  has  been  sharply 
reduced  in  recent  years. 

This  was  a  principal  Justification  offered 
by  Statr  Department  officials  for  the  major 
shipment  of  surplus  arms  to  Nationalist 
China 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Nationalist 
China,  known  formally  as  the  RepubUc  of 
China,  has  received  (2.7-bllllon  in  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States,  primarily 
In  arms  provided  as  grants.  But  in  recent 
years,  this  direct  military  assistance  has  been 
drastically  curtailed,  falling  from  $ll7-mll- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1968  to  about  t2S-million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30. 

"One  reason  we  provided  the  Republic  of 
China  with  so  much  in  such  a  short  time,"  a 
State  Department  official  explained,  "is  that 
grant  assistance  was  dropping  drastically  but 
at  the  same  time  China,  as  an  exposed 
forward-defense  country,  had  unfulfilled  mil- 
itary requirements." 

The  policy  question  now  being  raised  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Reiatlons  Committee  Is 
what  controls,  either  by  the  executive  branch 
or  by  Congress,  are  being  exercised  over  the 
Pentagon's  use  of  Its  growing  stockpile  of 
surplus  weapons  as  a  form  of  military  as- 
sistance. 

In  other  areas  of  military  assistance.  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  estab- 
lished tight  controls  over  the  Pentagon. 

Direct  military  grant  assistance,  for  exam- 
ple, is  subject  to  annual  authorizations  and 
appropriations  by  Congress,  which  thus  sets 
a  limit  on  how  much  aid  can  be  provided 
country  by  country. 

In  the  area  of  military  sales — an  area  In 
which  the  Pentagon  used  to  have  complete 
latitude  with  Its  own  "revolving  fund"  to 
finance  credit  sales  of  arms — Congress  In 
the  iMt  three  years  has  Imposed  tight  con- 
trols. Under  legislation  first  enacted  In  1968 
and  now  up  for  renewal,  the  Pentagon  must 
obtain  Congressional  authorization  for  cred- 
it sales  and  Congress  In  cum  imposes  an  an- 
nual celling  on  the  t»mni.nt. 

But  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  arms 
abroad — through  sale  cr  gift — the  Pentagon 
needs  no  Congjeeelonal  authorization  &nd 
faces  no  Congressional  limitation.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  the  surpiMS  arms  transporta- 
tions annually  when  it  appears  before  Con- 
gress for  Its  military- aislstanoe  appropria- 
tions, but  as  one  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee staff  member  observed:  "The  report- 
ing usually  comes  considerably  after  the 
fact." 

Within  the  executive  branch,  the  Penta- 
gon In  principle  has  to  obtain  State  Depart- 
ment clearance  for  the  disposal  abroad  of 
any  major  Item  o'  surplus  equipment.  But 
State  Departme.it  officials  acknowledge  that 
the  controls  over  .surplus  equipment  are  not 
as  tight  as  thne  that  have  been  worked 
out  for  sales  of  military  equipment. 

One  of  the  current  efforts  within  the  State 
Department's  bureau  of  Politico-Military  Af- 
fairs, therefrre,  is  to  establish  tighter  Inter- 
agency corrols  over  the  disposal  of  surplus 
weapons.  A  corresponding  effort  to  establish 
stricter  Congressional  controls  Is  certain  to  b« 
made  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  It  considers  extension  of  the  mili- 
tary sales  legislation,  already  approved  by 
the  House. 

A  foreign  relations  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  at 
Missouri,  got  Its  first  insight  into  the  Penta- 
gon's growing  use  of  surplus  ww^jons  as  a 


form  of  military  assistance  when  It  held  still- 
secret  hearings  last  fall  Into  United  States 
military  arrangements  with  Nationalist 
China. 

One  of  the  operations  discovered  by  the 
subcommittee  was  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  O. 
Clccolella,  chief  of  the  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  Taiwan,  had 
sent  a  special  team  to  South  Vietnam  with 
the  mission  of  finding  used  or  damaged 
equipment  that  could  be  turned  over  to  Tai- 
wan. 

The  subcommittee  also  determined,  accord- 
ing to  Congressional  sources,  that  General 
Clccolella  had  arranged  for  establishment  of 
a  military  equipment  repair  facility  in  Tai- 
wan. 

The  repair  faculty,  according  to  these  Con- 
gressional sources,  was  proving  profltable  to 
the  Nationalist  Government  In  two  respects. 
First,  It  was  receiving  money  to  repair  equip- 
ment under  contracts  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Second,  It  was  receiving  free  equip- 
ment by  taking  over  weapons  that  had  been 
declared  Irreparable  by  the  United  States. 

General  Clccolella  had  been  scheduled  to 
testify  before  the  Symington  subcommittee 
last  fall,  but  his  appearance  was  postponed 
when  he  was  hospitalized  with  a  back  aU- 
ment.  The  general  has  now  been  reassigned 
to  Port  Meade  In  Maryland,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  have  him  testify  before  clos- 
ing the  Taiwan  phase  of  Its  Investigation. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  5.   1970] 

Pentagon  Slips  Its  "Goodies"  to  Its 

Friends 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Washington. — The  Pentagon,  already  bat- 
tered In  a  season  of  Congressional  suspicions, 
was  thrown  on  the  defensive  once  again  last 
week — this  time  on  the  Issue  of  free  military 
hardware  flowing  quietly  to  friendly  foreign 
governments. 

Voices  on  Capitol  Hill  asked  if  something 
was  going  on  that  Congress  was  not  being 
told  about.  Both  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments replied  firmly  In  the  negative, 
scarcely  concealing  their  Impatience  that 
the  sturdy  old  MlUtary  Assistance  Program 
(MAP)  should  suddenly  be  cast  In  a  sinister 
light. 

Sinister  or  not,  the  episode  stirred  linger- 
ing doubts  among  those  so  inclined  about 
the  supervision  of  anas  sales  and  outright 
gifts,  and  about  the  i-elatlon  between  mili- 
tary aid  and  over-aU  foreign  policy. 

The  trigger  was  pulled  by  Representative 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican  of  Massachusetts, 
who  said  he  stumbled  on  the  fact  by  acci- 
dent In  an  appropriations  subcommittee 
hearing  that  nearly  $160-nillUon  worth  of 
what  he  called  "military  goodies"  had  been 
slipped  quietly — and  almost  free — to  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  government  of  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek  last  year. 

TAKEN  UNAWARES 

Officials  at  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments were  taken  unawares,  and  It  took 
them  a  few  days  to  sort  out  their  complex 
statistics  and  present  an  Intelligible  reaction. 
Yes,  they  said,  the  Republic  of  China  was 
one  of  the  four  m»|or  recipients  of  United 
States  millt£U7  aid.  Yea,  the  figure  was  not 
wildly  off  If  one  calculated  the  value  of 
brand  new  equipment — ^^ut  what  was  sent 
to  Taiwan  was  used,  rullitary  surplus,  and 
thus  had  an  assigned  "utility"  value  of  only 
one-third  or  less  of  what  the  Congressman 
had  estimated. 

Bvtt,  most  vehemently,  they  said  Oongress 
already  had  the  full  Information  on  this  and 
all  military  assistance  transactions. 

For  nearly  two  decades  of  so-called  MAP 
afd,  precise  dollar  amounts  of  aid  to  each 
country  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress; 
voluminous  annual  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted In  both  public  and  uiore  detailed 
classified  versions,  officials  said.  'Tt's  not  our 
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fault  ir  people  don't  bother  to  read  them,"      ley  Interests  and   of  cerUflcaUon  that  the  had    Increased    from    $79.6    million    tx) 

said  one  harried  expert.                                           equipment  has  been  legitimately  designated  $523.3  million,  or  almost  eight  times  the 

Attention   quickly    focused   on   the   tech-      as  surplus.  Some  members  of  Congress  are  original  estimate 

nique  of  declaring  suppUes  surplus,  valued      not  persuaded  that  this  control  mechanism  -^     worldwidpanri  Tniwan  fliriirp.;  for 

at  one-tlurd  the  new  acquisition  cost,  and      is  fully  effective,  and  for  good  reason.  ine  WoriQWlde  ana  laiwan  figures  lor 

thus  tripling  the  amount  of  military  hard-        For   example.   It   is   difUcuit   to  reconcile  Preceding  years  reflect  similar  increases, 

ware  that  can  be  given  to  friendly  govern-     massive    arms    shipments    to    Taiwan    with  and  I  would  like  to  include  them  in  the 

ments  under  the  dollar  celling  Imposed  by     President  Nixon's  attempts  to  improve  rela-  RECORD  now  SO  that  my  colleagues  can 

Congress.                                                               tlons  with  Peking.  Some  question  whether  see  these  increases: 

FRANK  E.xPi^NATioN                              8^1  the  arms  that  are  be^^^^^^  WORLDWIDE   TOTAL-  tXCESS   STOCKS   AT    ACQUISITION 

On  this  point,  the  fine  print  in  a  new  De-      ^  considered    excess    If  a  tighter  rein  were  y^LUE 

fense  Department  pamphlet  provided  a  frank      I'ept  on  regular  defense  spending.  And  there  „„  thousands  of  dollars| 

explanation.     Military     aid     administrators     ^^  a  further  question  of  the  long-range  Im- 

have  become  Increasingly  frustrated  at  the      Pf"  °^  InternaUonal  peace  of  any  contln-  Pro[K,sed           P,o«am                FinjH 

dwindling  authorizations   for  the   program,      uing   large-scale   dlsposa    of   the   legitimate      ]^ PJ^^!^ »i^md^ prog^ 

which  include  e.xecutlve  training  and  con-      castoffs  of  the  lavish  United  States  military  p.^^,  ^„,. 

strucclon  as  well  as  (?ifis  of  equipment,  from      establishment.  ,     ,     ^  ^       ,  }^71 1 521. 177  .521,177  '"U" 

a   high    point   of   nearly   $6-bmion   In    1952      .   Congress  has  a  duty  to  look  more  deeply  970 79.603         .23.369  3  369 

to  «3S0-^Jmcn  for  1971  nto  these  questions  and  to  assert  its  author-  %9 «.97«  M    6  .5.3 

The  requested  authorization  "is  not  ade-     Uy  over  the  disposal  of  arms  that  have  been  {^t.:.::          W.m            82,086            UMM 

quate   to^permlt   optimum   use   of  military      bought  by  the  American  people.  Quite  apart  1966 65,040  151.992  154  777 

distance."  the  Defense  Department  noted        rom  the  waste  of  Goyernment  funds  iirgent-  965 19  944  5,763  53.062 

■Fortunately,  therefore,  efforts  along  other      ly°««l«<l^J°'"°^^^^^^^  l^y.-":/.           \l:\%           ,^35               ^8^ 

lines   to   augment   the   amount  of  material      c^^*^  ^"^   *»^«  'f "I?  "^  f»L   21  /    V  %,^i  '*^ "''^^  '^'^^  '"'"^ 

which  may  be  used  to  increase  that  support      vital  concern  to  the  United  Sta^.  Global  ,9|i 77  219  44  355  54  787 

„,„  ^^r.mJ^  r,,~<„/..i„»    r..,^  c,„,K  c,,„«.«  1.=      confllcts  CBn  grow  out  of  the  profligate  dls-  1960 84,593  60,207      I      115,321 

are  proving  productive.  One  such  source  Is      .-,bution  of  instruments  of  destruction  made  1959 "349  330.757  225,138 

Department  of  Defense  stocks  in  long  sup-      trtbution  or  instruments  or  aestruction  maae  1950^58...                 (:>                  <;)         2,0O9;%7 

ply  and  excess."                                                           In  America.  total  (lisca. 

By  week's  end.  the  Executive  Branch  argu-              c.  conte  amendment  to  h.r.    17867  year  50-71)..                  (•)                   {')      '  4,896,518 

ment  was  in  line    First,  why  Is  so  much  at-           ^j^^  ^^at  as  background.  I  would  like  ~Estimated 

tention  paid  to  giitjs  of  miutary  «|uipment     ^  explain  my  amendment  to  H.R.  17867.  'Not available.             

cih?  Omy  four'lountries-^Grwe    Tuxke^      ^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  proviso  under  the  military  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA-EXCESS  STOCKS  AT  ACQUISITION 

South    Korea    and    Nationalist    China— still      assistance  section  and  reads:  VALUE 

receive    significant    hardware    for    nothing.          Prorided  /urf/ier.  That  the  Excess  Defense  |ln  thousands  ol  doilarsi 

Most  of  the  other  recipients  of  outright  grant      Articles  program  for  any  country  shall  not  be     Pnaoitti Program  at fil 

aid  In  the  1950s  are  now  paying  customers      Increased  beyond  twenty  per  centum  of  the  y„,               pfo^am           midyear            propam 

of  the  United  States.  amount  presented  to  the  Congress. 

.\nd  second,  in  the  words  of  the  Defense          _          ,   .^       j.             j   ^   j  ,,        ..1     ,nr,n  Fiscal  year: 

Department,    The  Nixon  Doctrine  places  new  ^  »  letter  to  me  dated  May  11.  1970,  19^1 438  (>)  m 

and  greater  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of     Lt.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren.  Deputy  As-  970 341  143.M5  .« 

allied  and  friendly  forces  to   their  own  na-      sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military  1968r.V."'            2?; 263             471459               34; 480 

tlonal  and  common  defense.  However,  many      Assistance  and  Sales,  described  the  ex-  1967"."."..             2'.  007              3!  581               7!l28 

of  our  most  willing  and  potentially  helpful      cess  defense  articles  program  this  way:  !*| ^^1  ^-"5  '"'I" 

friends  and  allies  simply  do  not  have  the  re-          The  distribution  of  excess  assets  to  eligible  1964".:::::               249                   6               8:841 

sources  or  technca    capabilities   to  assume      map  recipients  is  controlled  by  a  well-de-  J9|3 U«  ,    "  5.204 

greater  responsibilities.  _„    .        ,r,    d.„, .,„„„„»    .^  ;i„..o.i«,v«^    i„  '962 3,926  2,274  2,271 

In  other  words  the  Administration  la  tell-      fined  system.  Requirements  are  developed,  in  ,j6, 1930  ,583  j  633 

ir^ir-^i,^!!  If  th.r^o„^rfol!^«™rw.«^^^      accordance  with  DOD  guidance,  by  our  Milt-  i960 25,224  2,149  38  392 

ing  Congress,  if  this  country  no  longer  wishes      ^y  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  In  the  for-  1959 2,793  168,706  109,763 

'  K  '"h  ^   r°  J°'T  Pi  *^^P  ^  t,          *1      elgiicounuies  and  are  reviewed  and  approved  Cumulat^je                                                            r>  •  * 

abroad,  U  shouw  not  at  the  same  time  cut      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Commands  and  the  Depart-  ^^^-^ ^ll^ 

back  on  the  training  and  material  support      ^^^^  ^j  Defense.  The  Military  Departments  .  Estimate  ol  final  program  lor  this  fiscal  year  available  only  as 

for  the  force  on  the  spot.                                              identUy  available  assete  under  strict  formu-  »  world-w.de  total.  It  has  not  been  d.stnbuted  by  country. 

.»,<,,«  th.  M«,r  v^^w  T^„„.    A,.,   c;   iQ^ni       lae.  A  Defense  Control  Group,  which  includes  The  extent  and  consistency  of  these 

irrom  the  New  York  nmes,  Apr.  s,  1870)        representation  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  overruns  troubled  me.   I  wrote  General 

Arms   Loophoi.*                              the  Department  of  State  and  all  interested  Warren  again  on  April  30  to  get  figures 

Congressmen  seeking  to  extend  their  con-     «l«ments  of  the  Office  of  the  Sewetary  of  j^j.  ^^                    j       property  recipients, 

trol   over   United  States   military   assistance      Defense,  supervises  the  distribution,  against  ocair,    t  fr,TiT^/i  TwoiTtr  r^,ro  t-i.tT 

and  sales  abroad  have  stumbled  onto  a  loop-     approved  requlretnenu,  of  the  assets  reported  ^^  agam,  -i  louna  many  overruns. 

hole   big   enough   to  encompass   bllUons   of     by  the  Military  Departments.  For  example,  the  estimated  fiscal  1969 

dollars  in  weapons.  That  loophole  takes  the         t^,^   „w,~>oo^   r,^ o^    »v,„f  »^  ^  «»  program  for  Greece   was   $12.9   million. 

form  of  Pentagon  disposal  of  surplus  arms.        ,P^v?™PT^^  o^  ?^?^*             emerges  xhe  final  program  was  S67.4  million. 

As  the  lawmakers  have  curtailed  foreign     ^Jter  this  joint  State-Defense  review  IS  The  estimated  1969  program  for  Korea 
military  aid  appropriations  and  Introduced     presented  on  a  country-by-country  basis  ^^s  $1.5  million.  The  final  program  sky- 
new  restrictions  on  credit  sales  of  weapons,     to  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit-  rocketed  to  $81  2  million 
the  Defense  Department  has  stepped  up  its     tee,  on  which  I  have  sat  for  12  years.  The  estimated  fisral  IQfiS  nro^ram  fnr 

IZ-^t^  fo%:\r^:c'Z  TT^'t^  'LTs        ^  \^!'  °^,  ^^^'^  '  ^^J:^^  ^  '^«  th?lh"Ses'  Ss'^SS   anT  Se 

n:r.1n^^ari969,"or:x^prt'feu"^     l^^o^T^eTc'JZyo\^e"^^"^^  iHial  program  was  $2.5  mUUon. 

sutes  gave  away  secondhand  weapons  valued     ^5"?^       L.      accuracy  01  tne  estimates  Fmally,  turning  to  Latin  America,  the 

by  the  Pentagon  at  «ii7  3  miiuon.  The  orig-     ^^^  werebelng  presented  to  the  subcom-  estimated  fiscal  1965  program  for  Brazil 

inai  cost  of  these  weapons  to  the  American     nuttee.   Therefore.  I  did  a  little  more  ^as  $228,000.  The  final  program  was  $2  2 

taxpayer  was  about   »470   mllUon,  substan-     work  on  the  subject.  million 

tlally  more   than  the  »350-mlUlon  military         On  April  6,  1970. 1  wrote  Genersd  War-  t  ttvmiIh  liii-o  f/^  i»i/.i,,H<.  fv,o  k^^oi,^ ,„ 

aid  Ippropriauon  for  that  year                 ^     ren  requesting  some  more  figures  on  the  J  5,°^  four  coSitries  S  the  Reco^ 

one  major  beneficiary  of  this  give-away     worldwide  and  the  Taiwan  programs.  otfhirr3.int      <^°""^"es  in  the  Record 

program    has    been   Taiwan^  Representative         Two  sets  Of  figures  are  now  used  in  the  ^^^^^^  point. 

e^xi^i^tS^'^om  ?"iS:^  %^^T1^t    ^""^^  P^P^^ty  P">^^°^-  "Ut^ity  value-  ""^'  ''''''  "'"'"'''■'^ 

ness  recenuy  an  admission  that  the  Admin-     represents  approximately  25  percent  of     |in  thousands  ot  dollars) 

istratlon  last  year  quietly  turned  over  to  the      new  value.   'AcqUlSiUon  value"  is  the  new  Acquisition  value 

Chiang  Kai-Shek  Government  Jet  war  planee.      value  or  the  cost  at  pmrchase.  For  pur- 

cargo    planes,    destroyers,    tanks,    howitzers     poses   of    my    rMnarks,    I   will    be    using  Proposed       Progi;am  at                Final 

and  rifles  valued  by  the  Pentagon  at  $40  mU-      "acquisition  value."  program  midyear  program 

Uon^  Mr.  Conte  placed  the  total  cost  of  the         gy  ^^^^^  dated  April  20,  General  War-  ^„„„ 

nmSlL  o* eel          °'  ^""^"^"^^  °''^^°^     ren  sent  me  the  figures  I  had  requested.  '^''"" 

TV.  iM^(„(ot,.n^r,  =a„=  thot  tK.  =,,^i„.     Thcy  showcd  that  thc  proposed  1970  prO"     nscaiyear: 

The  Administration  says  that  the  surplus      jn^arr.  for  Taiwan  wa.«$-?4innn  nnri  that  ^^^ '^-SM  46,678  67.447 

disposal   program   Is   8up4srvlsed   by   a   Joint     ^ram  lor  laiwan  was  $J41.000  and  tnat  ,96, p  7,5  jg;g„  52' 1,3 

control  group  of  State  and  Defense  Depart-     the  midyear  program  had  jumped  over  1967 10.698  25.4*5  31,427 

ment    officials.    It   examines    each    proposed     400   times   to   $143.9   million.   They  also  }^ ""J  ||'°||  >9.973 

grant,  both  in  terms  of  over-all  foreign  pol-     showed  that  the  1970  worldwide  progrtim  1964::::::              2W              '611              41069 
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— out  any  U.S.  militery  combat  troops  In  Viet-  In  ending  my  remarks   last  year,  I 

Acquisition  value  nam?  said : 

Proposed       Program  at                Final  ^^  MacDonald.  Yes.  q           j^j     efforts  to  lift  the  development 

program           m.dyear            program  »^- Conte.  You  are  not  going  to  be  both-  less-developed  nations  have 

«^«d  by  Communists  or  anybody  else?  You  ^^  ^^^        ^  mlsgulded^d  unfortunate 

CumuLtive  '^L^^iSn^^^  We  L  run  an  AID  pro-  Preoccupation   with   military   adventures-a 

hscalveais  ,.^  ,„,          ^-  Macdonau).  we  can  run  an  axu  pro  preoccupation   at   odds   not   only   with   the 

195043 0)                 O            129,702     gram,  ^^^  ^^  pyj.  economic  aid  program,  but  also 

KOREA  I  consider  this  an  interesting  discus-  with  the  reeources  necessary  to  accomplish 

sion  because  here  we  have  an  AID  offi-  those  goals. 

"^""imV  1,554           1,534           81,288     cial  who  has  spent  4  years  in  Vietnam  we  remain,  in  my  opinion,  preoccu- 

}968 3,218           1,426           49,540     and  is  now  Director  of  the  mission  there  pied  with  military  adventures,  and  so 

1966 12  599          22;36i           3o;782    saying  AID  could  go  on  wlthout  U.S.  com-  long  as  we  do,  our  economic  assistance 

1965:::.:.  '362           3,723            ii,6i8     bat  troops.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  programs  will  suffer. 

cumi^ie"""  ^'"'              ^"                       find  it  equally  interesting.  The  Pearson  report  gave  a  good  an- 

nscai  years  211154                    conte-long  amendment  swer  to  the  question  of   "Why  Aid?" 

''^°^^ ^'               '''              '            I  would  finally  Uke  to  turn  to  a  mill-  when  it  appealed  not  only  to  morality 

PHILIPPINES  tary  assistance  problem  that  I  have  fol-  but  also  to  enlightened  and  constructive 

P,jj,iy„,  lowed  closely  over  the  years.  I  refer  to  self-interest.  It  went  on  to  say: 

1969.:..-.  1,130              438                971     the  transfer  of  military  hardware  by  the  in  short,  we  face  an  essential  need  and  an 

1*58 634                91^5              2,536     United  States  tO  the  developing  nations.  unprecedented     opportunity,     international 

566 10                 M                '639         I  have  long  felt  that  the  United  States  development  is  a  great  chaUenge  of  our  age. 

1965::::::  w  ^               836     should  not  become  the  weapons  arsenal  ?"I/^P°^  *? '\T'"«^°'' ^'i^f^^HY^nd" 

1964 767  802               1,<;15     x-_  ^i.^  ,_..  „,__, j  derstand   the   ImpUcations   of   inierdepend- 

Cumuiatlve  lor  tne  iree  woria.  ...  ence  or  whether  we  prefer  to  delude  our- 

''|"'»"f  f,x  (,)            55  015        ^^  ^s  bad  enough  when  the  recipient  ^^^  ^u^,.  ^^  poverty  and  deprivation  of 

"'^'' ^'  '         can  afford  our  new  and  shiny  weapons,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  can  be  ig- 

BRAZiL  It  is  even  worse  when  the  recipient  can-  nored  without  tragic  consequences  for  all. 

,     ,  not,  and  that  is  why  I  amendeid  the  for-  ,  ,.     „       *      »  ^     .u«,^.= 

''^"I'^r-      eigA  aid  bill  back  inl967  to  prohibit  the  ^  ^^  my  coUeagues  to  study  these 

ll?---::  i§l  1,4^^             1.5^3     transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons  to  less  ^^j^^  5^^^^^,^  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 

Iqgi  2  498  3  201             5,058     developed  Countries.  ^"^-  ^.\r        ti  ™„Jr.,ili^o 

'^■--■"-  4«  ,l.'n^            ?■??!        In  v^w  Of  efforts  last  year  and  now  to  ™^' ^^Hl  "^/f  "^"^t/t^tliH  t.  th. 

Cuml,?Ji1;e- ■■  '■'"  '                           water  down  my  amendment,  I  would  like  ^[^  ^^^TE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

Ts^rrars  ,  „  .„     to  explain  what  the  committee  did  with  gentleman  from  Ma^anJ. 

isit^is (■)  (■)           ''''''     it.  In  effect,  it  took  the  same  action  that  ^r-  LONG  of  Maryland^  ^nt.fnf^ 

— — it  did  on  the  fiscal  1970  bill.  ^^^^  ^''^?J°f\^^T^J^^.?fy.^^l: 

'  N»'  ^PP""'"=  You  will  note  that  in  the  second  pro-  ^^^^on  was  that.  ^  the  "lease  that  was 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  viso  under  mUitary  assistance,  we  have  P^J^P^S^'  ^Jj  JrcoSSt   WoTd  not 
we  must  exercise  greater  control  over  the  retained  a  general  prohibition  on  the  use  J^'?  .^"°^  The  reallv  wanted  to  cS 
excess  defense  articles  program  and  we  of  aid   funds   to  furnish  sophisticated  ."^^^tJerl^e  hfd  £2^^ 
must   require   a  greater   degree   of   ac-  weapons  to  developing  nations.  There  are  "PJl^^JI  ^%e^a^Sie  w^^fe  docu- 
curacy  in  the  estimates  for  each  coun-  five  exception^^reece,  Turkey.  China,  ^^il  .^.^e ^uS  ^would^e  f or  iSf 
try  as  well  as  the  woridwide  total.  My  the  Philippines,  and  Korea.  ^^^t  so  J^^jf^  fact  te^  quoted^ 
amendment  to   the  bUl  would   do   just        We  have  also  retained  section  119,  the  !?-^frf5„ff  ^°  ^ 
this.  penalty    clause.    The    President    must         w°    pojijTE  As  I  said  earlier  I  have 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  would  require  withhold    in    economic    assistance    the  ^^t  on  the  Foreien  Onerations  Subcom- 
accuracy  in  the  country  by  country  esti-  amount  a  less  developed  country,  except  !^f  «"  "J^  12  vS^s   dS  tlmt  ttoe 
mates,  and  therefore  in  the  worid  total,  the  five  just  mentioned,  spends  on  so-  2rr!L J^  of  sSe  oimS^SeSStar^^^ 
I  might  note  that  there  is   no  escape  phisticated  weapons.  This  is  mandatory.  ^^f^^-Tr    secretarv  of  S^te  Rusk 
clause  from  the  prohibition  against  ex-  unless  the  President  himself  determines  ^^^owSe^  of  State  R^K?rs  have 
ceeding  estimates  by  more  than  20  per-  such  purchase  Is  important  to  our  na-  ^J^ea^^d  lSoi?7he  su^omSftee 
cent.  tlona    security  and  reports  such  deter-  ^^^                                   ^^^^^^  g^^^. 
I  thmk  approval  of  my  amendment  by  minatlon  to  us  in  30  days.                                    .        ,  Defense  who  have  held  that 
this  body  will  show  the  American  people        The  addition  of  new  section  120  to  the  nooitjon  durlne  the  oast  12  years   I  re- 
that  Congress  means  business  and  that  flscal  1970  bill,  and  its  inclusion  again  Ingnjijei.  when  the  current  Secretary  of 
it  will  not  tolerate  abuses  in  the  military  this  year,  does  not  change  what  I  have  defense  Melvin  Laird  was  on  the  corn- 
aid  program.  said.                                 ,     .    ,   ^  mittee  ^th  me.  He  uked  to  send  docu- 
viETNAM  AID  PROGRAM                          In  Other  words,  the  mtent  of  the  com-  ^ents  back  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
During  the  subcommittee  hearings,  I  mittee    is    to    retain    the    Conte-Long  Samara  and  argue  that  they  should  not 
had  a  very  interesting  discussion  with  amendment  as  it  was.  I  certainly  sup-  ^^  classified 

Mr.  Donald  G.  MacDonald.  Director  of  Port  this  action  because,  as  I  have  said         j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  distinguished  chairman 

the  U.S.  AID  mission  to  Vietnam.  I  was  many  times  in  the  past,  these  countries  ^^  ^^^^j.  ^^g  ^^^  on  ^^^^  j^  jg  the  way 

trying  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  do  not  have  the  money  to  waste  on  elab-  ^g  j^yg  ^^orked  during  my  12  years  on 

Vietnam  AID  program  depended  upon     orate  weapons  systems.  ^^g  committee. 

U.S .  military  assistance .  conclusion  j  ^ave  never  leaked  anything  out  of  the 

The  following  discussion  appears  on        i  conclude  these  remarks  by  repeating  committee  that  was  of  a  secret  or  confl- 

page  733  of  part  2  of  the  foreign  aid  n^y  opposition  to  the  huge  cuts  made  by  dential  nature. 

hearings:  the  committee  in  the  area  of  economic         Now  during  the  hearings  on  April  23 

Mr.  Conte.  May  I  ask  one  question?  There     assistance.  I  think  foreign  aid  has  a  role  with  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers, 

is  a  growing  movement  In  Congress  to  cut  out     to  play  in  the  1970's  just  as  it  had  a  role  I  asked  questions  on  a  great  number  of 

all  the  funds  for  the  military  in  Vietnam.  If     ^  pjj^y  ^  ^^  1960's.  the  1950's.  and  the     things.    I   asked   about   Latin   America, 

this  prevails,  do  you  feel  you  are  in  a  pari-     ^^^  1940's.  especially  in  Ught  of  the  RockefeUer  re- 

n^  without  theUnt^y'  ''"'^'"^  I  recognize,  however,  and  I  have  for     port  and  President  Nixon's  emphasis  on 

Mr    MacDonald    Well'    if    the    mUitary     some  time,  that  changes  must  be  made     this  part  of  the  world.  I  asked  about  the 

weren't  there,  If  that  impUes  the  coming  of     in  this  program.  One  such  change  would      French  sale  of  jets  to  Ubya  and  the  ef- 

peaoe  we  oouid  carry  out  a  whale  of  an  AID     be  a  new  and  increased  emphasis  upon     feet  it  would  have  upon  the  balance  of 

program,  sir.  working  through  a  multilateral  frame-     arms  in  the  Middle  East.  I  asked  about 

Mr.  CoNTi.  I  am  not  saying  that.  •  •  •  My     work.  I  have  already  discussed  the  un-     the  entire  Middle  East  situation,  which 

question  to  you  la:  You  have  been  out  there     fortunate  action  taken  by  the  committee     I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  agree  is 

4  years.  Can  you  run  an  AID  program  with-     in  this  regard.  one  of  the  most  explosive  ones  facing  the 
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world  today.  And  I  asked  about  many 
other  issues. 

These  are  all  Important  questions  that 
the  public  should  know  about.  Yet  now 
they  are  buried  in  the  committee  where 
nobody  can  read  them. 

The  worst  part  about  it  is  that  my 
questions  were  classified.  How  is  the  na- 
tional security  adversely  affected  by  what 
I  have  to  ask?  They  were  just  plain 
frank  questions  that  are  bein?  asked 
each  and  every  day  by  citizens  and  con- 
siituents  coming  into  our  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  sound  disturbed, 
I  am  disturbed.  I  think  that  we  in  the 
Congress — we  Members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government — must 
stand  up  for  our  rights.  Since  the  days 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, our  power — the  power  of  the  legis- 
lative branch — has  been  eroded  by  the 
executive  branch.  Our  power  has  also 
been  eroded  by  the  judicial  branch 
where  the  Supreme  Court  has.  upon  oc- 
casion, taken  a  license  to  legislate 
through  its  decisions. 

If  you  like  what  you  are  doing,  tuid 
you  believe  in  what  you  are  doing,  then 
you  must  fight  for  your  rights  and  you 
must  stand  up  for  your  rights.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  disturbed. 

Let  me  repeat,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
clear,  that  I  do  not  fault  Secretary 
Rogers.  He  was  merely  doing  his  job. 
and  I  think  he  is  doing  a  very  good  job. 
I  told  him  so  during  the  subcommittee 
hearings.  The  burdens  that  he  must  bear 
are  extren^  ely  heavy. 

The  fir  tl  decision,  however,  should  be 
wath  the  committee,  and  it  is  with  the 
action  of  the  committee  that  I  am  upset. 

As  I  said  earlier,  basic  constitutional 
questions  are  involved  in  this  series  of 
events.  That  is  why  five  subcommittee 
members  requested  a  meeting  with  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  I  regret  very 
much  that  we  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Secretary's  request 
with  him. 

The  comma  ttee  and  the  Congress  have 
very  important  decisions  to  make  regard- 
ing Federal  spending  for  programs  of 
foreign  assistance.  I  want  to  see  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  make  them 
forthrightly,  and  in  cases  not  specifi- 
cally involving  the  national  security, 
openly  before  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  before  the  American  public. 

Mr  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid). 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  would  like  to  say  a  special 
word  of  commendation  for  our  subcom- 
mittees dedicated  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passkan),  and 
our  extremely  able  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Sheiver),  for  the  capable  leader- 
ship they  have  provided  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  evaluate  and  assess  foreign 
assistance  requests  for  fiscal  1971.  In 
view  of  the  enormity  of  our  Nation's  aid 
commitments  throughout  the  world — to 
103  countries  and  territories  In  1971 — 
and  the  increasing  domestic  needs  at 
home  during  a  period  when  It  is  neces- 
sary   to    curtail    Federal    expenditures 


wherever  possible  because  of  continuing 
Inflationary  pressures,  this  tmnual  re- 
appraisal has  been  a  most  difficult  task, 
to  say  the  least,  and  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence these  gentlemen  contribute  to  this 
discussion.  I  believe  the  record  of  the 
hearings  this  year  as  well  as  the  commit- 
tee report  gives  all  of  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program.  I  con- 
sider It  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee. 

The  appropriations  Included  In  House 
Resolution  17867  are  based  on  the  second 
of  a  2-year  authorization  program  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  enacted  into  law 
last  year.  My  subcommittee  has  reported 
to  the  House  the  lowest  foreign  aid  rec- 
ommendations in  the  history  of  these 
programs.  We  have  reduced  the  total  bill 
some  $203  million  below  the  fiscal  1970 
level  and  $575  million  below  the  budget 
requests  submitted  by  the  President. 

Another  factor  which  we  considered  in 
marking  up  the  bill — in  addition  to  the 
present  financial  situation  confronting 
the  United  States — is  the  pending  sub- 
mission of  recommendations  by  the 
President  concerning  the  future  direc- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  programs 
which  may  embrace  various  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Peterson 
task  force  in  March  1970. 

President  Nixon  has  determined  that 
continued  foreign  aid  is  in  our  national 
interest  and  I  feel  that  the  appropria- 
tions recommended  by  the  committee 
will  provide  adequate  funding  for  a  low- 
level  program  pending  the  major  redirec- 
tions in  our  aid  programs  and  a  redefi- 
nition of  the  aid  process  itself  which 
must  come  early  next  year.  The  purpose 
of  foreign  assistance  is  to  help  less-de- 
veloped countries  achieve  self-sustain- 
ing growth  and  then  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. AID  has  achieved  this  objective  and 
hence  phased  out  its  operations  In  some 
countries  and  It  Is  close  to  its  objective 
in  other  countries  which  are  expected  to 
attain  self-sustaining  growth  rates  dur- 
ing this  decade.  'With  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  there  will  be  greater  incen- 
tive for  Investors  to  join  in  partnership 
with  the  Crovemment  In  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  private  enterprise  in  the 
developing  countries  and  thus  reduce  the 
need  for  assistance. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  reduce  our 
Armed  Forces  by  a  million  men  as  the 
'Vietnamization  program  proceeds  and 
men  are  brought  home  from  various 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the  new 
Nixon  doctrine.  It  has  been  determined 
that  each  nation  must  do  its  share  and 
make  its  fair  contribution.  However,  as 
part  of  this  doctrine,  it  has  been  stated 
that  a  continued  and  revitalized  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  program 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  honor  our  ob- 
ligations, support  our  allies,  and  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  having  to  commit 
American  forces  to  overseas  battle. 

Although  I  have  not  been  an  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  foreign  assistance  In  past 
years,  I  do  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
In  my  opinion,  my  committee  has  done 
a  capable  job  In  reducing  the  request  to 


the  bare  essentials  and  I  feel  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  this  latitude  to  carry 
forward  the  program  for  an  additional 
year  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
decide  what  new  direction  should  be 
taken  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Mize)  . 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  sections  504  and 
505  of  the  appropriation  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  ADB  and  IDA  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  GAO  audit,  and  for  each  project 
these  institutions  finance,  to  be  brought 
before  the  Congress  for  detailed  justi- 
fication. 

These  two  sections  of  the  bill  contra- 
dict the  whole  concept  of  the  multilateral 
approach — where  we  have  other  coun- 
tries take  on  a  share  of  development 
finance.  They  violate  the  charter  and 
basic  principles  on  which  the  Asian  Bank 
and  IDA  are  established.  Legally,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  charters  of  the  two 
institutions  would  prevent  them  from 
being  able  to  accept  this  U.S.  payment 
with  such  conditions  attached — a  pay- 
ment which  Congress  has  earlier  au- 
thorized the  U.S.  Government  to  pledge. 

The  basic  question  is :  E>oes  the  United 
States  favor  the  use  of  the  multilatersd 
banks — where  others  share  the  costs 
with  us — as  one  technique  for  financing 
economic  development  in  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world? 

I  know  many  of  us  feel  that  the  multi- 
lateral banks  provide  distinct  advan- 
tages. That  is  why  the  United  States  has 
played  such  a  key  role  in  establishing 
these  banks.  That  is  also  why  Congress 
has  authorized  the  United  States  to  join 
and  to  provide  its  appropriate  share  of 
the  resources  needed  by  these  banks. 

I  stress  one  of  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  the  multilateral  banks 
and  that  is  burden  sharing:.  They  pro- 
vide perhaps  our  most  effective  machin- 
ery for  assuring  that  all  donor  countries 
share  the  assistance  burden — not  the 
United  States  paying  the  bill  alone.  It  is 
no  accident  that  reliance  on  these  banks 
increased  sharply  during  the  1960's,  when 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  get  the 
industrial  countries  of  Europe  and  Japan 
to  take  on  a  share  of  the  aid  burden 
which  the  United  States  had  largely 
borne  before. 

The  bill  before  us  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  burden-sharing  benefits  of  the 
multilateral  banks.  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Banks,  for  every  $1  which  it  is 
proposed  we  put  up  for  ordinary  capital, 
other  countries  will  put  up  $4.  In  IDA, 
for  every  U.S.  contribution  of  $1,  other 
coimtries  put  up  $1.50. 

I  think  the  multilateral  banks  have 
time  and  again  proved  their  usefulness — 
not  only  for  burden  sharing,  but  for 
their  experience  and  knowledge  in  deal- 
ing with  complicated  development  prob- 
lems. There  Is  a  political  importance  too, 
for  we  remove  the  mendicant  relation- 
ship and  the  appearance  of  meddling  in 
other  countries'  domestic  affairs.  The 
multilateral  banks  also  serve  a  useful 
role  £18  intermediaries  between  aid  donors 
and  recipients.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States — or  the 
world  community — for  us  to  shift  away 
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from  the  multilateral  banks.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  experience  of  recent  years 
has  been  toward  greater  rather  than 
less  emphasis  on  the  multilateral  chan- 
nels for  assistance.  The  Peterson  Com- 
mission has  strongly  recommended  in- 
creased multilateralism,  and  President 
Nixon  has  stated  he  Intends  to  follow 
that  approach. 

But  multilateralism  means  we  are  one 
participant  in  a  cooperative  effect.  'We 
do  not  have  the  same  degree  of  control 
that  we  have  over  bilateral,  wholly  U.S.- 
flnanced  programs.  It  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  us  or  for  any  one  member 
to  have  that  degree  of  control.  The 
United  States  is  a  minority  stockholder  in 
these  institutions.  'We  have  a  major  voice 
and  Influence  in  the  banks  but  the  views 
of  other  members  must  also  be  reflected. 
In  the  Asian  Bank  we  are  one  member 
out  of  34.  In  IDA  we  are  one  member  out 
of  104.  The  banks  must  operate  on  the 
basis  of  consensus  of  all  members,  large 
or  small,  donor  and  recipient.  That  is  the 
multilateral  concept  and  it  is  the  only 
way  these  banks  can  operate  if  they  are 
to  be  genuinely  multilateral  institutions. 
Sections  504  and  505  are  alien  to  this 
multilateral  concept.  Section  504  calls 
for  GAO  audit  of  the  institutions.  The 
banks  are  now  audited  by  independent 
auditing  flrms  of  international  repute — 
Haskins  and  Sells  audits  ADB  and  Price 
"Waterhouse  audits  IDA.  The  results  of 
these  audits  are  available  to  all  member 
nations  and  are  carefully  examined  each 
year  by  the  U.S.  agencies  responsible 
for  our  participation  in  the  banks.  These 
audits  and  the  loan  transactions  are  re- 
ported to  the  Congress. 

A  requirement  for  an  additional  audit 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  member,  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  international  character  of  the 
two  banks,  their  charters,  their  status 
and  congressionally  approved  immimi- 
ties.  The  U.S.  voice  in  the  operations  of 
the  banks  is  appropriately  reflected 
through  our  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. For  each  of  the  34  members  of  the 
Asian  Bank  to  have  a  separate  audit  of 
the  bank's  operations,  each  filing  its  re- 
ports on  how  it  thinks  the  bank  should 
operate,  and  how  it  should  have  spent 
its  fimds  would  make  a  mockery  of  mul- 
tilateralism. 

Similarly,  the  proposal  in  section  504 
calling  for  detailed  justification  before 
the  Congress  for  each  project  or  activity 
would  be  completely  alien  to  the  multi- 
lateral concept  and  would  place  an  im- 
proper restraint  on  the  bank's  activi- 
ties. If  each  donor  country  were  to  have 
its  own  rigid  controls  over  how  the 
bank's  funds  were  spent,  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  running  a  series  of  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs  under  the 
guise  of  a  multilateral  bank.  Not  only 
would  this  be  Improper  but  it  would  be 
entirely  unacceptable  to  all  other  mem- 
bers. 

In  simi,  I  think  there  are  major  ad- 
vantages for  the  United  States  in  fol- 
lowing the  multilateral  approach,  and  I 
think  that  if  we  are  to  participate  in 
these  banks  we  must  do  so  honestly,  rec- 
ognizing that  we  should  not  try  to  ex- 
ercise detailed  control  over  the  banks. 


We  cannot  have  a  baseball  team  where 
each  player  has  his  own  umpire  and  his 
own  set  of  rules.  We  cannot  have  a  cor- 
poration where  each  stockholder  con- 
trols how  his  share  of  the  company  funds 
is  used.  I  think  this  body  should  con- 
sider this  Issue  long  and  hard,  and  be 
extremely  careful  in  deciding  to  attack 
the  multilateral  agencies  in  the  manner 
here  proposed. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
penetrating  statement.  I  agree  with 
him.  There  is  really  an  af)parent  distrust 
of  multilateral  organizations  shown  in 
this  bill.  This  is  true  of  reductions  in  the 
development  loan  requests,  and  the  cut- 
backs in  international  organizations,  and 
also  in  the  proposed  audit  of  the  inter- 
national banks. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  REn)>. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  reduction  of  $37,620,000  in  the  funds 
requested  for  multilateral  orgsuiizations. 
This  cutback  would  allow  only  $85  mil- 
lion for  these  vital  programs  and  would 
particularly  affect  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  development  program. 

UNDP  is  now  receiving  $100  million  a 
year  from  the  United  States.  This  gen- 
erates almost  twice  as  many  dollars  from 
the  developing  countries  assisted  by 
UNDP.  In  1970,  UNDP  has  a  total  pro- 
gram of  $225  million  which  generates 
almost  $450  million.  Our  investment, 
therefore,  is  one  that  has  a  significant 
multiplier  effect. 

More  importantly,  It  is  very  much  in 
the  American  interest  to  speed  the  de- 
velopment of  developing  countries. 
Beyond  the  obvious  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, UNDP  assistance  helps  to  encour- 
age productivity  which  In  turn  tncreasee 
real  income  in  the  recipient  nation. 
These  nations  then  become  customers  for 
American  exports,  and  surely  there  Is 
no  argument  over  the  fact  that  we  need 
foreign  importers  for  American  products. 

'While  there  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed over  the  ability  of  UNDP  to 
handle  an  Increased  program,  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  UNDP  Administrator,  informs 
me  that  he  has  assured  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  that 
changes  are  being  made  in  programing 
and  operation.  I  have  full  confidence  in 
Mr.  Hoffmann's  proven  ability  to  manage 
a  successful  program  of  whatever  size 
and  surely  there  is  no  justification  for  a 
reduction  in  the  ongoing  appropriation. 
The  United  States  has  a  direct  economic 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  funds  will  be  restored  to 
their  full  $100  million  level  in  the  Sm- 
ate. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jneld 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  ranking 


minority  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  <Mr.  Shfivzr),  for 
the  very  conscientious  work  which  he  has 
done  in  the  course  of  developing  this  bill 
and,  particularly,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man), who  has  been  indefatigible  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers  the  history  and  the 
dimensions  of  our  foreign  aid.  He  has 
shown  that  foreign  aid,  far  from  being  a 
small  and  insignificant  program  is,  in 
fact,  a  growing  and  proliferating  one.  He 
has  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  the  fact  that  efforts 
to  extend  loan  guarantees  and  multi- 
lateral programs  are  efforts  to  hide  from 
Congress  and  the  public  the  manner  in 
which  our  aid  money  is  being  expended. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  for  jielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  rise  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  committee 
report  I  have  presented  some  supple- 
mental views.  I  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  subject  matter  of  those 
supplemental  views,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend them  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  your  corisldera- 
tion. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go 
further  and  repeat  a  comment  I  made 
in  our  subconunittee  when  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  appeared  as  a  witness.  I 
said  at  the  time  and  I  say  again  today 
I  think  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
in  the  Nixon  administration  and  one  for 
whom  I  have  great  personal  regard.  I 
think  Secretary  Rogers  has  done  a  good 
job  under  difficult  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  not  want  my  supplemen- 
tal views  to  be  construed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
him.  I  think  he  is  an  outstanding  man 
and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  serve 
through  the  remainder  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
want  my  supplemental  views  to  indicate 
any  lack  of  feeling  or  high  regard  for 
my  subcommittee  chairman  whom  I  con- 
sider a  good  friend. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  'What 
we  need  to  recognize  is  the  fact  that  over 
a  long  period  of  time  the  Congress  has 
seen  its  coequal  responsibilities  as  an  in- 
dependent body  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whittled  away  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  in  some  instances  by  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
is  a  pre-Nixon  administration  problem 
and  I  raise  it  not  as  a  matter  of  a  new 
problem  with  this  administration,  but  a 
problem  of  long-term  duration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
when  we  allow  our  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives to  be  invaded  or  eroded  or 
whittled  away,  we  do  so  at  great  peril 
to  the  basic  concept  of  our  Government. 
Under  our  Constitution  we  are  supposed 
to  operate  as  co-equal  brcuiches  and  I 
think  this  works  well  in  practice.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  apologize  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
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the  goveriunent  structure  which  It 
brought  into  being.  I  think  to  the  extent 
we  have  difficulUes  it  is  often  because 
we  do  not  let  that  structure  work  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  Intended  to  work. 
Its  time  for  the  Congress  to  step  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  its  responsibilities — 
and  resist  the  steady  encroachment  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  my  supplemental  views  are 
presented  in  that  frame  of  reference.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  will  read  these 
views,  I  insert  them  at  tlais  point  in  the 
Record: 

Separate  Vaws  of  Representative   Donald 
W.  RIEGLE,  Jr. 

It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
House  Members  that  Secretary  of  State 
Roeers— in  an  act  uklthout  precedent  on  this 
Subcommltte«H-asked  that  his  entire  cross- 
examlnatlon  testimony  before  our  Committee 
be  erased  from  the  public  record.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  all  the  subcommittee  members 
were  vktlllng  to  agree  to  reasonable  modifica- 
tioos  and  deletions;  but  to  erase  all  the  tes- 
umony— including  all  the  questions  of  the 
subcommittee  members— sets  an  unreason- 
able and  potentially  dangerous  precedent 
For  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  the  Chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  agreed  to  thU  unusual  re- 
quest. .      , 

Although  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
this— particularly  the  classifying  of  the 
Members'  questions— X  will  defer  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  apparent  concern  about  the 
national  security  Impact  of  these  questions 
at  this  time.  However,  certain  things  should 
be  made  clear. 

Although  five  Members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee asked,  in  wrlllng.  to  formaUy  discuss  this 
matter,  the  press  of  time  and  events  pre- 
vented such  a  subcommittee  meeting. 

The  testimony  In  question  Involved  a 
broad  range  of  issues  relating  to  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  policy— Including  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  Cambodia  and  the  possible  use  of 
United  States  troops  In  that  country  some 
seven  days  before  the  movement  of  American 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

The  Issue  of  Mr.  Rogers'  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  has  important  significance 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country.  As  Is  well 
tnown  by  now,  a  portion  of  his  testimony 
was  apparently  released  by  another  Subcom- 
mittee Member  and  found  its  way  Into  public 
print.  These  excerpts  have  been  widely  quot- 
ed from  coast-to-coast. 

Without  repeaUng  the  verbatim  quotes 
that  have  already  appeared  in  public  print — 
the  Secretary,  as  quoted  In  the  press,  ex- 
pressed the  gravest  reservations  about  the 
possible  use  of  American  forces  in  Cambodia. 
Further,  he  Indicated  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  absolutely  pledged  to  consult  In 
detail  with  the  Congress  prior  to  any  Uitro- 
ductlon  of  American  troops  an  Cambodia. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony was  exactly  contrary  to  Administration 
policy  as  It  was  revealed  Just  seven  days 
later.  For  the  Secretary  to  now  erase  all  his 
testimony  from  the  record  Is  a  very  dubious 
step  and  can  only  result  In  damaging  the 
credibility  of  the  Administration.  It  Is  one 
more  pointed  example  of  an  ever-weakening 
House  ol  Representatives  willingly  surren- 
dering Its  co-equal  Constitutional  preroga- 
tives to  an  Increasingly  ail-powerful  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

By  his  testimony.  Secretary  Rogers  was 
inadvertently  telling  the  Committee  that  an- 
other oppoelng  opinion  existed  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  that  apparently  wield*  Immense 
power  and  Influence  but  does  not  report  to 
the  Congress. 

I  refer  to  the  President's  special  advisors 
on  national  security  affairs    This  exclusive 


inner  circle  of  men  who  are  making  our  na- 
tional strategic  decisions  have  Congressional 
Immunity.  They  are  Isolated  from  Congres- 
sional opinion  and  interrogation,  tliey  are 
not  required  to  meet  the  press,  and  they 
answer  directly  to  no  constituency.  The  base 
of  pK>wer  that  they  maintain  in  the  Executive 
Office  building  falls  outside  our  established 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  As  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  country's  recent  move  Into 
Cambodia,  they  exert  f^r  greater  Influence 
over  national  security  affairs  than  our  Con- 
gressional leaders — or  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Cabinet. 

The  President's  reliance  on  an  elite  group 
of  men  to  help  him  make  strategic  foreign 
policy  decisions  Is  not  unique  to  the  Nixon 
Administration.  President  Kennedy  en- 
trusted similar  responsibilities  to  McGeorge 
Bundy  and  Theodore  Sorenson,  and  former 
President  Johnson's  reliance  on  Mr.  Rostow 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  War  Is  well 
known.  Like  Mr.  Kissinger.  President  Nixon's 
current  advisor  on  naUonvil  security  affairs, 
these  men  also  worked  under  the  protective 
umbrella  of  the  Executive  office  and  were 
Uius  shielded  from  public  scrutiny  and  the 
veto  power  of  the  ballot  box.  It  has  been 
correctly  observed  that  the  Congress  Is  not 
always  hearing  from  the  men  who  are  making 
the  critical  decisions  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  Instead,  It  Is  often  hearing  from 
official  spokesmen  or  functionaries  who  may 
be  outside  the  decision-making  process. 

Given  the  p)otentlally  divisive  nature  to 
foreign  policy  Initiatives  like  the  Cambodian 
Invasion,  common  sense  suggests  that  these 
men  should  be  required  to  appear  before  the 
Congress.  If  Cabinet  Secretaries  are  required 
to  Justify  their  policies  and  programs  to  the 
Congress,  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  these 
other  advisors — who  deal  with  the  Issues  of 
war  and  peace — to  also  testify.  The  Consti- 
tution Is  most  specific  In  placing  the  war 
power,  the  ultimate  Instrument  of  foreign 
policy,  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  It  could 
never  be  concluded  that  tills  group  of  ad- 
visors Inherited  this  responsibility  directly, 
or  Indirectly,  because  of  their  seat  on  the 
National  Security  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  8u;cumulated  "war 
power"  role  of  these  men,  there  Is  the  more 
practical  question  of  how  the  Congress  can 
make  Intelligent  decisions  on  Committee  Ap- 
propriations when  some  of  the  best  Informa- 
tion In  the  Executive  Branch  Is  being  with- 
held from  them.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, we  are  being  asked  on  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  to  allocate  tax- 
payers' dollars  without  access  to  the  total 
body,  and  apparent  controlling  portion,  of 
opinion  in  the  Executive  Branch.  This  can 
only  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress,  and  cause  the  pub- 
lic to  wonder  If  Its  money  is  being  Intelli- 
gently spent.  I  would  hope  that  in  any  fu- 
ture hearings  before  this  Committee  on  mili- 
tary or  economic  assistance,  these  advisors 
would  appear  In  person  so  that  the  Congress 
can  better  discharge  Its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. Cambodia  has  vividly  demon- 
strated that  there  Is  too  much  at  stake  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
^Mr.Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  just  spoken  in 
regard  to  the  separate  views  that  have 
been  filed.  May  I  say  that  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  those  separate  views.  It 
has  been  the  precedent  of  the  committee 
for  many  years  to  assure  the  Secretary' 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
whoever  may  be  testifying  on  matters 
concerned  with  our  national  security, 
that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  their  remarks  and  to  classify  those 


discussions  that  ma.  aflect  the  national 
security. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, announced  before  Mr.  Rogers 
testified  that  he  would  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. When  Mr.  Rogers  came  up  he 
was  given  this  assurance.  This  testimony 
was  received  before  the  Cambodian  de- 
cision was  made.  The  precedent  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  permit  deletion 
of  things  that  may  be  of  Importance  to 
the  national  security.  I  would  hope  that 
no  one  would  imderstand  that  this  inci- 
dent establishes  any  new  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  in  the  position  he 
has  taken  in  permitting  these  matters  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  printed  hearings. 

The  question  of  taking  only  answers 
out  of  the  record  is  a  separate  problem. 
This  could  cause  more  trouble  than  leav- 
ing the  answers  in,  because  one  could 
infer  answer  from  the  questions  that 
could  be  worse,  or  even  more  damaging 
then  the  actual  replies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

During  the  general  conversation  in 
the  committee,  prior  to  the  Secretary 
testifying,  the  Secretary  said  that  he 
would  welcome  general  questions,  but 
with  respect  to  certain  questions,  if  the 
responses  were  to  be  very  meaningful 
the  discussion  should  be  off  the  record. 

So  we  assured  the  Secretary  that  he 
could  speak  on  the  record,  and  then 
could  remove  from  the  record  every- 
thing that  he  felt  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  national  security. 

Furthermore,  it  was  later  indicated  in 
a  letter  concerning  the  testimony  that 
'the  questions  themselves  often  contain 
classified  material  drawn  from  previous 
responses.  The  sensitivity  of  material 
throughout  the  exchange  is  such  that  we 
remain  strongly  of  the  opinion,  as  stated 
in  the  Secretary's  letter,  that  the  pub- 
lished record  should  show  only  the  pre- 
pared statement,  and  the  rest  of  the  text 
remain  classified." 

I  support  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  I  support  the  Secretary's 
views.  I  think  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  have  been  served  by  the  actions 
of  the  Secretary,  because  I  must  admit 
that  we  went  into  court  with  dirty  hands. 
Now.  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
is  accused  of  leaking  information  was 
quite  forthright,  and  he  did  not  go  be- 
hind the  curtains.  He  said.  "Yes.  I  made 
the  remark,"  and  I  praise  the  gentle- 
man for  being  so  forthright.  Some  other 
leaks  that  have  occurred  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  individuals  have  not  been  so 
forthright. 

The  Members  may  go  In  the  commit- 
tee room  and  read  every  word  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  said,  and  they  them- 
selves can  form  their  own  opinions.  But 
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I  support  the  Secretary's  statement,  and 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  has  said.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  most  unfortimate  that  this 
information  was  actually  given  out.  This 
is  something  that  had  never  been  done 
before  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  hope  it  will  not  happen  again. 

These  are  days  in  which  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  of  what  we  do  and  say. 
I  submit  that  a  release  of  this  type  a 
few  days  after  the  testimony  was  given  is 
a  great  mistake. 

We  have  to  respect  and  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government.  I  would 
hope  that  this  would  never  happen  again. 
I  appreciate  the  gentlemaui  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Rules  to- 
day for  bringing  out  the  rule  concerned 
with  this  bill.  This  is  fine.  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  today  for  having  brought 
out  all  the  necessary  legislation  prior  to 
today  so  we  would  not  have  had  to  re- 
quest a  rule. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  wonder  if  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  talking  about 
an  autliorization  for  foreign  assistance? 
Mr.  BOW,  Necessary  authorization  is 
exactly  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  the 
past  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  been  accused  of  not  bringing  out 
their  bills  in  due  time.  This  year  we  an- 
nounced a  schedule  but  we  have  still  not 
had  the  necessary  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  bill  upon  which  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    CONTE.    The    gentleman    from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  right. 

What  he  meant  was  the  Peace  Corps, 
because  they  have  no  foreign  assistance 
authorization  this  year.  They  passed  a 
2-year  authorization  so  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do — notliing  to  do  but  to  pass  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  say  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  out  the  in- 
correctness of  the  statement  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  had 
authorizing  legislation  for  foreign  aid 
since  last  year.  Now  how  much  longer 
than  that  do  you  need  a  bill  upon  which 
to  appropriate? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  questions 
that  he  wants  to  raise  about  this  bill, 
but  we  have  not  received  all  the  neces- 


sary authorization  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  only  wish  we  could 
have  acted  on  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion bill  first,  so  we  would  not  have  had 
to  ask  for  a  rule.  I  do  not  like  to  ask 
for  rules.  I  would  hope  we  could  get  all 
the  legislative  committees  to  promptly 
bring  their  bills  to  the  floor  before  we 
appropriate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  saying  is — yes,  we  had  an  au- 
thorization bill  but  we  did  not  have  a 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  and  we 
did  not  have  the  military  sales  credit 
authorization  bill.  There  we  were — want- 
ing for  youth  corps — we  have  been 
through  with  all  the  hearings  for 
months — at  least  2  months,  and  we  were 
waiting  until  your  committee  would  pass 
out  that  small  piece  of  legislation. 

Here  we  are  today  and  they  are  going 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  it  as  I 
understand,  and  that  Is  going  to  set  us 
back  another  2  weeks  in  the  Congress. 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr,  Morse)  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
probably  no  Government  program  which 
receives  more  scrutiny  and  more  criti- 
cism than  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
is  probably  no  program  which,  for  a  very 
limited  investment,  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  future  world  stability  and 
peaceful  development. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  not  been 
perfect.  After  the  astounding  successes 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  following  World 
War  n,  we  have  been  perplexed  and  frus- 
trated by  the  slower,  far  less  spectacular, 
and  problematic  progress  that  is  in- 
volved in  helping  developing  countries. 
Too  often,  limited  and  parochial  politi- 
cal perspectives  obscure  our  view  of  the 
long  range  imixirtance,  as  much  to  our- 
selves as  to  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  of  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  today  would  appropriate  $2.4  billion 
for  all  foreign  and  military  assistance. 
Of  that  figure,  only  $1.3  billion  would 
be  allocated  to  all  the  programs  of  eco- 
nomic technical  and  development  assist- 
ance, throughout  the  world.  That  figure 
is  some  $555  million  less  than  the  budget 
request,  and  more  than  $167  million  less 
than  was  expended  last  year. 

At  a  time  when  literally  millions  and 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  are 
in  need  of  every  assistance  they  csin  get 
In  order  to  build  up  their  own  capacities 
as  nations,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
themselves,  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthiest  country  In  the 
world,  will  not  provide  the  financial  and 
technical  assistance  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  to  one  example 
in  the  present  bill.  Some  $122  million 
w£is  requested  for  multilateral  organi- 
zations providing  technical  assistance. 
This  Is  the  program  through  which  the 
United  States  contributes  her  vast  tech- 
nical and  professional  expertise  to  the 


developing  countries  In  an  effort  to  build 
their  own  capability  to  meet  and  solve 
problems.  This  technicsd  assistance  in- 
cludes U.S.  contributions  to  such  pro- 
grams as  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  which  tries  to  help  those  young 
and  innocent  victims  of  war,  poverty, 
and  disease  all  over  the  world,  the  U.N. 
world  food  program,  the  U.N.  population 
program,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  other  equally  obviously  meri- 
torious efforts,  including  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Fund.  The  UNDP  is 
the  major  source  of  multilateral  techni- 
cal and  preinvestment  aid  to  poorer 
countries.  It  conducts  surveys  of  mineral, 
land,  and  power  resources  and  provides 
training  and  aid  to  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, which  will  then  stimulate  needed 
financing  from  the  World  Bank,  private 
investment,  and  other  sources.  It  has 
been  acclaimed  for  its  positive  accom- 
plishments. 

The  committee  bill  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $85  million  for  all  these 
programs — multilateral  programs  to 
which  we  are  only  asked  to  contribute 
modest  amounts  In  the  promise  of  far 
greater  returns.  And  the  returns  are 
great. 

Of  all  the  studies  of  our  foreign  as- 
stance  which  have  been  msKle  over  the 
years,  none  has  failed  to  note  the  impor- 
tance of  channeling  more  U.S.  assistance 
through  multinational  organizations. 
When  the-United  States  is  coming  imder 
Increasing  criticism  in  other  countries 
for  the  wsay  In  which  our  aid  Is  handled — 
and  when  such  criticism  has  often  led  to 
severe  reaction  in  the  Congress  In  terms 
of  reducing  the  amounts  of  foreign  as- 
sistance— what  could  be  more  obvious 
than  the  advantages  of  making  an  In- 
creased contribution  to  solving  world 
problems,  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
The  merits  are  clear — the  assistance  can 
be  given  where  it  is  needed,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  does  not 
become  the  brunt  of  critical  attack. 

And  the  less  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes to  multilateral  organizations,  such 
as  the  U.N.  development  program,  the 
less  other  moneys  that  program  Is  able 
to  generate.  The  fact  Is,  that  for  every 
dollar  the  United  States  contributes  to 
multilateral  organizations,  one  and  a 
half  times  that  amoimt  is  generated  from 
from  other  contributing  coimtries.  And, 
perhaps  more  Important,  these  contribu- 
tions have  a  multiplier  effect  in  the  recip- 
ient coimtry,  generating  two  and  a  half 
times  the  original  contribution  in  terms 
of  economic  development. 

The  committee  report  states  the  ra- 
tionale for  so  reducing  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.N.  development  program- 
referring  to  a  recent  study  carried  on  by 
the  U.N.  of  its  own  development  pro- 
gram's capacities,  the  committee  argued 
that  the  report  found  the  UNDP  "has 
not  been  operating  in  the  most  effective 
maimer." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report,  submitted 
by  a  group  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Jack- 
son of  Australia,  did  indeed  note  the 
problems  faced  by  the  UJ^.  devel(«)ment 
program.  These  problems  result  from  the 
tremendous  growth  In  the  program's  size 
and  the  need  for  a  better  organization 
to  effectively  administer  the  anticipated 
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future  growth  of  the  program.  Certainly 
this  is  no  reason  to  reduce  our  contribu- 
tion. If  the  capacity  of  the  UNDP  to  han- 
dle the  burgeoning  problems  of  develop- 
ment all  around  the  globe  is  overex- 
tended, the  response  should  not  be  to 
reduce  our  support,  but  to  increase  it. 

We  need  to  recognize  one  basic  fact. 
The  needs  of  developing  countries  will 
increase  in  the  future — they  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  met  by  a  declining  interest 
in  and  support  of  this  Government's 
modest  aid  programs  by  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress.  Do  we  not  have  the  fore- 
sight to  see  that  if  we  permit  the  gap 
between  ourselves  and  the  poorer  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  continue,  inexorably, 
to  »1den.  that  in  the  end  it  is  we  our- 
selves who  will  be  in  need  of  help  ? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
to  continue  our  program  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
to  other  countries  of  the  world — in  this 
case  to  99  countries  and  six  territories — 
comes  before  us  at  a  very  signiflcant 
time. 

It  comes  only  a  day  after  the  House 
has  been  forced  again — forced  by  the 
necessity  for  keeping  up  with  our 
obligations — to  increase  the  national 
debt  ceiling.  The  significance  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  of  the  foreign 
£ud  program,  its  expenditures  have 
closely  parallelled  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  for  example, 
that  the  national  debt  in  fiscal  year  1960 
stood  at  $286  billion,  330  million.  In  fiscal 
1969  it  had  risen  to  $353  billion,  720  mil- 
lion. And  in  that  period,  the  total  of  VS. 
foreign  aid  expenditures  was  $54  billion, 
190  million.  It  Is  a  simple  exercise  in 
mathematics  to  see,  therefore,  that  for- 
eign aid  outlays  accounted  for  about  82 
percent  of  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt  in  those  years — and  they  were  years 
of  war. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Passman,  has  included  in  the  report 
on  this  bill  now  before  us  a  table  which 
shows  that  our  total  outlays  for  foreign 
add  since  inception  of  the  program  have 
amounted  to  $133,444  million.  This  com- 
pares with  an  increase  of  $146,230  million 
in  the  public  debt  in  the  same  period. 
Thus,  foreign  aid  represents  about  90 
percent  of  the  debt  increase. 

But — listen  to  this:  The  same  table  in 
the  report  contains  an  informed  esti- 
mate that — as  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
borrow  most  of  the  money  poured  into 
this  giveaway — the  accumulated  interest 
on  those  borrowings  amounted  to  more 
than  $66  billion.  Thus,  the  real  cost  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  taxpayers  has  been 
$199  billion — or  136  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt. 

Personally.  I  need  no  other  e\1dence  to 
prove  that  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
gravely  damaged  the  national  economy 
and  that  its  continuance  can  bring  dis- 
aster to  us.  I  wholeheartedly  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  his 
subcommittee  for  achieving  a  reduction 
of  $575  million  In  the  budget  request  for 
this  program.  But  I  cannot  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foreign  atssistance  and.  related  programs 


appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971 
adds  two  qualifications  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  ADB  and  IDA.  The  appro- 
priations involved  are  the  fifth  and  final 
installment  of  $20  million  for  our  sub- 
scription to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  third 
and  final  installment  of  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  second  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

In  sections  504  and  505  of  the  bill  there 
are  two  conditions  on  the  availability  of 
these  funds  for  expenditure.  First,  there 
must  be  a  GAO  audit  of  the  expenditures. 
Tills  mesms  that  there  must  be  a  GAO 
audit  of  the  ADB  and  IDA  expenditures 
of  these  appropriations.  Second,  there 
must  be  a  detailed  justification  to  Con- 
gress of  each  project  or  activity.  This 
provision  may  imply  that  each  loan  of 
the  ADB  and  IDA  as  it  comes  up  for 
board  approval  would  have  to  be  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  these  two 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  before 
us  would  most  seriously  impair  our  abil- 
ity to  participate  in  the  ADB  and  the 
IDA.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
the  U.S.  contribution  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  other  countries  are  made 
avtulable  to  the  Asian  Bank  and  the  IDA 
are  laid  down  in  their  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  in  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  these  institutions. 
It  would  be  legally  impossible  for  these 
institutions  to  accept  the  UJ3.  contribu- 
tion with  new  conditions  not  contained 
in  these  documents  without  amendment 
of  these  documents  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  member  nations. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  broad  policy  ques- 
tion involved.  If  the  United  States  can 
impose  conditions  on  its  contribution 
then  any  member  could  equally  impose 
conditions  on  its  own  contribution.  If 
this  were  to  happen  we  would  not  have 
multilateral  banks  that  have  achieved 
such  great  success  but  a  series  of  individ- 
ual special  funds  governed  by  a  com- 
plex of  conflicting  rules  and  regiila- 
tions.  The  effect  would  be  to  destroy 
multilateral  banks. 

I  strongly  feel  that  a  GAO  audit  and 
detailed  advance  justifications  of  par- 
ticular projects  and  loans  are  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  multUateral  char- 
acter of  these  highly  desirable  multi- 
lateral financial  institutions.  It  is  basic 
to  their  character  that  no  individual 
member  can  impose  its  own  auditing  re- 
quirements on  the  bank  as  a  condition  of 
the  use  of  Its  funds.  It  is  essential  to  their 
multilateral  character  that  no  member 
can  refuse  to  allow  its  funds  to  be  used 
for  a  particular  project  because  that 
project  had  not  been  justified  to  its 
internal  authorities,  including  its  Con- 
gress or  Parliament. 

The  issue  of  UJS.  audits  of  interna- 
tional institutions  has  been  considered 
by  Congress  before  and  the  Congress  has 
rejected  such  audits.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  GAO  audits  of  certain  funds 
under  international  administration 
where  all  the  funds  were  contributed 
by  the  United  States— the  Mailliard 
amendment.  Congress  has  provided  for 
a  directive  to  the  UjS.  executive  director 
to  request  the  executive  board  of  the  IDB 


to  establish  a  multilateral  audit  of  that 
institution — the  S^iden  amendment  to 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
Act.  Congress  has  specifically  rejected 
GAO  audits  of  the  multilateral  institu- 
tions because  such  audits  would  be  in- 
consistent with  their  multilateral  char- 
acter. 

There  is  no  argimient,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  audits  are  an  important  manage- 
ment tool  and  should  be  used  to  assure 
effective  and  efQcient  operations.  But  it 
should  je  pointed  out  that  IDA  and  the 
ADB  are  now  subject  to  comprehensive 
audits  by  independent  accountants  of 
international  reputation — Haskins  and 
Sells  in  the  case  of  the  ADB  and  Price 
Waterhouse  for  IDA.  Of  course,  more  can 
always  be  done  to  improve  the  internal 
management  systems  of  all  institutions 
both  public  and  private  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  in  multilateral  channels  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

While  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ments are  commendable  to  provide  full 
information  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  IDA  and  ADB,  this  goal 
should  be  accomplished  without  placing 
a  limitation  on  the  use  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions. Pull  justifications  are  now  pro- 
vided at  the  time  contributions  are 
authorized  and  dming  annual  appropria- 
tions hearings.  In  addition,  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  closer  and  con- 
tinuing commimlcation  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Congress  including  in- 
formation on  matters  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Congress. 

Sections  504  and  505  do  not  belong  in 
this  legislation  and  should  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R  17867, 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  In  reading  the  re- 
port on  this  bill.  I  would  say  that  It 
voices  many  of  the  same  concerns  that 
have  troubled  me  about  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee report : 

The  Committee  Is  also  aware  of  a  few 
cases  where  aid  recipient  countries  have 
exapproprlated  or  "nationalized"  property 
owned  by  U.S.  investors.  While  the  Commit- 
tee realizes  that  nations  around  the  world 
are  soverlgn  entitles  and  the  U.S.  should  not 
try  to  lmp>ose  its  will  over  these  nations.  It 
Is  highly  critical  of  the  practice  of  provid- 
ing increased  aid  programs  or  continuing 
present  programs  of  assistance  to  recipient 
countries  who  are  often  the  mo.st  flagrant 
violators  of  our  foreign  aid  program  ob- 
jectives. 

And  again,  later  in  the  report: 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  requests  have 
been  reduced  by  about  30 T--  and  In  aU  prob- 
ability the  programs  have  still  been  over- 
funded.  This  can  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  large  unexpended  balances  presently 
exist  in  this  program,  as  was  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

I  would  add  that  these  comments  were 
not  part  of  the  separate  views,  but  were 
in  the  body  of  the  report. 

My  contention  today,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  is  that  the  State  Department 
has  proceeded  along  a  direction  but  has 
not  checked  that  course  on  a  systematic 
basis  and  thus,  we  find  that  no  proper 
evaluation  has  been  made  as  to  our  in- 
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vestments  abroad  through  the  foreign 
aid  program.  As  a  result,  I  feel  we  are 
misspending  millions  of  dollars.  Giving 
aid  to  friends  is  one  thing. 

But,  for  instance,  sending  $1.9  million 
to  Jordan  after  that  nation's  government 
condoned  riots  against  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Amman,  is  something  else  again. 
Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Jo- 
seph J.  Sisco,  was  forced  to  cancel  his 
oflacial  visit  to  Jordan  because  of  these 
riots. 

Jordanian  demonstrators  burned  four 
ofiBcial  cars,  tore  down  the  American 
flag,  ripped  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Embassy  wall  and  trampled  It. 

I  hardly  think  this  is  soimd  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  help  prop  up  the  Government  of  Jor- 
dan, especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  literally  paid  for  the 
Jordanian  budget  for  several  years. 

There  are  other  examples.  But  we 
should  look  also  at  the  situation  here  in 
the  United  States.  The  President  has 
just  asked  for  an  $18  billion  increase  in 
the  nationfil  debt  ceiling.  This  very  morn- 
ing there  was  evidence  that  our  own  bud- 
get would  nm  a  $5  to  $8  billion  deficit 
for  1970  when  we  anticipated,  according 
to  the  President's  statement  last  year, 
a  surplus.  Taxes  are  high  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  continuing  to  climb.  Unem- 
ployment is  rising  and  building  is  down. 

In  general,  I  think  that  we  should 
look  to  the  many  problems  we  have  here 
at  home  and  try  to  solve  them  before  we 
send  almost  $2  billion  overeas. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  directs 
itself  to  the  problem  of  the  illegal  traf- 
fic in  narcotics  flowing  into  this  coimtry 
from  foreign  sources.  Essentially  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  is  a  perfect  vehicle  to  imple- 
ment what  should  be  the  beginning  of 
our  efforts  internationally  to  stop  the 
illegal  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country. 

By  allowing  the  President  to  determine 
whether  or  not  foreign  aid  recipients 
are  directly  or  indirectly  contributing  to 
our  drug  problem  through  neglect  or 
apathy  or  Government  corruption,  the 
threatened  loss  of  foreign  aid  assistance 
dollars  will  be  a  viable  weapon  in  the 
war  against  drugs  and  crime  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Producer-grower  nations  which  are 
also  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accept  millions  of  hard 
earned  American  tax  dollars  and  ignore, 
at  the  same  time,  our  pleas  for  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  cracking  down  on 
international  dope  smuggling  rings  that 
operate  in  their  countries.  By  forcing  the 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  dollars  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  a  possible  loss 
of  this  economic  assistance,  foreign  gov- 
ernment leaders  will,  of  necessity,  have 
to  look  within  their  own  bureaucracy  to 
imcover  those  that  either  knowingly  aid 
the  underworld  through  bribes,  or  apa- 
thetically ignore  their  duties. 

Foreign  controls  of  foreign  aid  dollars 
in  this  instance  will  reap  vast  economic 
beneflts  for  the  United  States.  By  cut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  drugs  at  the  source, 
we  lessen  the  spread  of  narcotics  abuse 
in  America.  Ultimately  this  will  reduce 
our  crime  rates  that  result  from  narco- 
tics addiction.  The  cost  of  crime  directly 


attributable  to  narcotics  addiction  runs 
into  the  billions  annually.  I  need  not  say 
what  physical  effects  narcotics  has  on 
its  victims,  nor  need  I  repeat  (he  horrify- 
ing effects  of  drug  abuse  at  the  grade 
schooL<;  level  in  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  parallels.  In  content 
and  substance,  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
power  to  suspend  American  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  any  nation 
which  fails  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  prevent  narcotics  from  entering  the 
United  States  through  their  supply 
routes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  floor  amendment  today 
and  to  consider  the  value  of  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  is  applied  to  other  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
dismayed  that  in  the  bill  before  us  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  made 
such  deep  cuts  in  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  aspects  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program,  and  I  hope  that 
these  cuts  will  be  restored  in  the  future 
progress  of  this  legislation  through  the 
Congress. 

It  is  discouraging  to  hear  Members  at- 
tack this  program  as  if  we  in  the  United 
States  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  world 
in  less  fortimate  areas.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  vision  of  the  earth,  as 
seen  from  near  the  moon,  would  have 
increased  the  realization  that  mankind 
occupies  a  relatively  small  neighborhood, 
and  that  we  cannot  escape  our  obliga- 
tions to  serve  as  good  neighbors,  one  to 
another. 

Other  nations,  following  the  urginig  of 
American  representatives,  have  gradually 
increased  their  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  third  world. 
It  is  tragic  that  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  should  be  going  steadily  down. 

I  particularly  deplore  the  drastic  cuts 
in  the  multilateral  programs,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  development  program. 
These  programs  cost  the  United  States 
a  tiny  fraction  of  what  we  pay  for  a 
single  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  The  small 
investment  we  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  make  in  these  programs 
are  multiplied  many  times  by  the  invest- 
ments, many  of  them  private,  that  fol- 
low after  the  initial  steps  have  been 
funded  by  the  UNDP.  If  an  amendment 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  appropriations 
for  these  purposes  to  the  original 
amoimts  requested,  I  wotUd  gladly  sup- 
port such  an  amendment,  but  I  sun  sorry 
to  have  to  conclude  that  in  the  present 
mood  of  the  House,  such  a  move  would 
serve  no  purpose. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  played  an 
important  role  in  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  Significantly,  this  assistance 
has  been  channeled  more  and  more 
through  international  organizations,  two 
singular  examples  of  which  are  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  The  emer- 
gence of  these  organizations  has  en- 
couraged the  participation  of  many  of 
the    recipient  countries   by   permitting 


them  a  voice  In  the  allocation  o'  the 
available  funds.  I  commend  th  Con- 
gress for  the  foresight  and  res;x)  >lbility 
evidenced  by  the  support  this  'dy  has 
offered  those  institutions. 

However,  now,  in  an  apparei;'.  jique 
of  Jealousy  over  an  alleged  lo^s  of  juris- 
diction over  the  funds  appro* jnat^ed  to 
these  institutions,  this  Con'";i;,-s  is  con- 
sidering a  move  which  would  arrogate 
to  it  the  power  to  control  and  audit  the 
financial  actions  of  these  organizations. 
For  the  United  States  to  imilaterally  as- 
sert this  power  over  a  multinational 
body  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  unthiiikable. 

The  implications,  both  in  international 
law  and  in  International  politics,  of  such 
a  move  carmot  be  fully  comprehended 
at  this  point  in  time.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that 
such  an  action  by  the  United  States 
would  severely  detract  from  the  financial 
support  for  and  the  confidence  in  these 
bodies  by  the  other  member  nations. 

Finally,  if  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  take  the  time  to  recall,  your  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  in  considering 
the  requests  for  funds  by  these  institu- 
tions, carefully  investigated  and  evalu- 
ated the  allegations  against  these  banks 
relative  to  their  "proper'  use  of  funds. 
The  conclusion  of  your  committee  was 
that  there  was  in  fact  nc  substance  to 
the  allegations. 

Thus,  if  the  House  would  but  pause 
and  seriously,  and  responsibly,  consider 
the  reports  cf  its  committees  and  the  In- 
evitable international  repercussions  of 
such  an  action,  It  would  realize  that  this 
body  cannot,  in  all  good  conscience,  so 
move.       

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
nation  just  as  a  person  that  receives 
help  should  also  be  willing  to  share  at 
least  from  the  benefits  it  receives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
many  times,  oiir  cotmtry  has  received 
more  foreign  aid  than  any  country  in 
history.  Foreign  aid  has  come  to  us  in 
various  forms.  It  came  with  the  45,000,- 
000  who  have  immigrated  to  this  cotm- 
try. It  came  with  many  needed  material 
things  brought  here  to  help  build  the  in- 
stitutions that  serve  America.  It  came 
with  the  ideals  and  ideas  that  serve  the 
basic  freedoms.  It  came  with  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  were  needed  to  carry  us 
through  crisis  iieriods  and  it  came  with 
the  mlUtary  aid  to. help  us  win  the  mili- 
tary battles  to  protect  and  promote  the 
freedoms  in  critical  times  in  our  history. 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  opportunities 
to  serve  freedom  wherever  in  the  world 
where  the  people  want  help  to  the  insti- 
tutions that  can  serve  people  and  the 
cause  of  Uberty  and  justice  under  law. 

THX  COST  OP  rOREIGN  KB) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  realistic 
understanding  of  tlie  cost  of  foreign  aid 
is  needed  to  coimterbalance  the  notion 
that  the  program  is  bankrupting  us  or 
depriving  us  of  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Too  many  people  overestimate  the  pro- 
portion of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  that  goes 
into  foreign  aid. 

Even  some  of  my  colleagues  here  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  less  than  a 
penny  of  that  dollar  goes  for  foreign  as- 
sistance in  all  its  forms. 

Economic   assistance   extended  on  a 
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concessionary  basis,  has  decreased  in 
recent  years  to  a  level  of  only  about  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  Gross  National 
Product. 

This  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  recent  recommendation  by  the  Pear- 
son commission,  a  distinguished  commis- 
sion headed  by  former  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pearson,  that  all  devel- 
oped countries  extend  concessionarj-  aid 
to  the  extent  of  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  GNP  bv  1975,  if  possible. 

The  figures  for  1969  show  that  we 
have  dropped  to  ninth  place  among  do- 
nors, when  ranked  by  relationship  be- 
tween GNP  and  our  contribution  to  the 
developing  countiies.  This  year  we  may 
drop  to  tenth. 

What  does  AID  cost  in  terms  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit? 

This  may  surprise  some  of  my  col- 
leagues more:  in  fiscal  1969  we  actually 
had  a  surplus  in  our  foreign  aid  ac- 
count. Nearly  all  of  our  aid  fimds  are 
required  by  law  to  be  expended  in  the 
United  States.  AID  money  thus  helps 
provide  jobs  for  American  workers  and 
profits  for  U.S.  business  firms.  Last  year, 
more  than  $1.8  billion  of  AID  funds  were 
spent  in  the  United  States,  and  $143  mil- 
lion were  spent  overseas. 

At  the  same  time,  developing  coun- 
tries were  pa\-ing  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  past  AID  loans  to  the  amount  of 
$385  million,  giving  us  a  net  balance 
surplus  for  1969  of  $242  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  foreign  aid 
is  very  small  indeed.  But  this  compara- 
tively small  amount  represents  a  critical 
margin  of  help  for  the  poor  nations  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  who  are 
struggling  to  end  centuries  of  famine, 
disease,  illiteracy  and  despair. 

One  thing  is  cerUin.  There  vill  be 
much  less  hope  for  peace  if  we  isolate 
oxirselves  in  a  world  of  hungr>-  and  frus- 
trated neighbors. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriation bill.  There  are  at  least  two 
reasons  why  every  Member  of  the  House 
should  support  this  legislation. 

The  first  is  that  if  the  Nixon  doctrine 
is  to  succeed,  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  indicated  his  intention  and 
desire  to  substitute  economic  and  mili- 
tarj'  assistance  by  the  United  States, 
plus  greater  help  from  our  allies  and  the 
threatened  peoples  themselves,  for  the 
kind  of  involvement  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  in  Southeast  Asia,  when  a  na- 
tion to  which  we  have  commitments  or 
which  we  deem  vital  to  our  security  is 
threatened  by  aggression. 

Of  course,  we  can  heed  the  voices  of 
the  neo-isolationists  and  retreat  to  our 
own  shores,  letting  the  aggressors  do 
what  they  will  elsewhere. 

Such  a  policy,  however,  would  find  us 
soon  faced  by  a  hostile  and  probably 
predominantly  Communist  world  in 
which  we  might  find  ourselves  engaged 
in  combat  on  the  shores  of  California. 

The  only  other  alternative  to  adequate 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  the 
countries  in  question  is  to  continue  to 
spend  bUlions  in  active  military  involve- 
ment in  such  places  as  Vietnam  and 
Korea. 


0\u"  only  real  choice  is  whether  we  will 
send  our  men  or  our  money,  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  or  our  sons 
to  defend  such  nations  as  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  against  aggression. 

Even  more  important,  the  safe  and 
honorable  extraction  from  Southeast 
Asia  of  400.000  Americans  presently  in 
Vietnam  depends  in  part  upon  the  fund- 
ing in  this  bill.  These  funds  undergird 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  support 
its  military  efforts. 

The  degree  of  strength  and  success  of 
that  government  and  that  military  force 
constitutes  the  key  to  the  success  or 
failure  to  the  whole  plan  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  and  phased  withdrawal. 

It  is  foll>-  to  spend  billions  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  refuse  to 
spend  the  millions  required  to  provide 
essential  economic  support  to  the  Nation 
in  which  the  billions  of  dollars  and  so 
many  thousand  American  lives  have  been 
invested. 

It  is  my  confidence  that  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  can  continue  to  exist  as  a 
viable  non-Communist  nation  and  its 
military  can  take  the  entire  burden  of 
combat  against  the  Communists. 

This  is  simply  not  possible  at  this  time, 
however,  without  the  economic  support 
provided  in  this  legislation. 

All  those  who  want  to  end  American 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  bring  American  servicemen  home 
should  support  this  legislation. 

All  those  who  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  new  foreign  policy  of  avoid- 
ing involvements  like  the  present  one 
and  his  phased  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  should  support  it  as  an  essential 
part  of  that  proposal. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  essential  economic 
support  provided  in  this  bill,  we  might 
just  as  well  join  the  demonstrators  and 
actively  oppose  his  policy. 

The  second  and  more  positive  reason 
that  all  Members  should  support  this 
legislation  is  because  it  provides  a  rela- 
tively small  investment  which  can  pay 
rich  dividends  for  the  developing  coim- 
tries  and  for  our  Nation  as  well. 

In  helping  them  help  themselves  make 
economic  progress  we  move  from  a  sick 
toward  a  healthy  world  and  one  made 
stronger  and  safer  by  progress  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  also  opens 
vast  new  markets  for  our  economy. 

There  is,  for  example,  one  revolution 
we  should  all  support  and  that  Is  the 
Green  Revolution. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  Green 
Revolution  in  some  of  the  developing 
countries.  It  is  true  that  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  the  Philippines  and  a  few  other 
nations  are  enjoying  significantly  bigger 
harvests  of  their  basic  foodgrains,  wheat 
and  rice.  But  It  is  also  true  that  many 
other  developing  countries  have  not  yet 
reaped  the  benefits  of  the  new  high-yield 
grains.  Furthermore,  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion Itself  has  posed  new  problems  and 
underlined  old  ones. 

Our  foreign  assistance  program  was 
Instrumental  in  spreading  the  Green 
Revolution  across  the  fields  of  the  needy 
nations.  But  the  job  is  nowhere  near 
finished.  There  is  still  much  hunger  in 
the  world. 


The  initial  task  of  helping  to  provide 
the  fertilizer,  pesticides,  seeds,  irrigation 
and  know-how  must  continue.  But  the 
Green  Revolution  is  also  taking  on  new- 
directions.  High-yield  varieties  of  rice 
and  wheat  have  helped  boost  overall 
food  production  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  14  percent  in  just  3  years.  As  a 
result,  new  problems  of  grain  storage 
and  shipment  have  emerged.  The  boun- 
tiful harvests  have  tended  to  benefit  large 
landholders  more  than  the  subsistence 
farmers. 

There  is  an  additional  problem.  When 
we  talk  about  hunger,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  starvation  alone.  Relatively 
few   people    are   presently    starving    to 
death,  but  one  person  in  every  five  In 
tlie  developing  countries  Lb  malnourished. 
The  result  is  people  physically  and  men- 
tally  below  par— unhappy  people  who 
are  unable  to  contribute  fully  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  coimtries.  One  of  the 
pillars  of  our  aid  program  is  research 
into  ways  to  provide  the  kind  of  protein- 
rich  food  to  minimize  malnutrition.  This 
program  has  helped  develop  the  corn, 
soya,  milk  blend  known  as  CSM,  which 
eased  the  suffering  of  victims  of  the  Ni- 
gerian   civil    war.    The    program    also 
helped  develop  WSB,  a  wheat  soy  blend 
of  high  protein  content.  U.S.  foreign  aid 
is  financing  research  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  which  seeks  wheat  varie- 
ties which  will  contain  more  of  the  amino 
acids  essential  to  a  health  diet.  Already 
almost  11.000  wheats  have  been  tested 
out  of  an  expected  total  of  17,000.  Re- 
search is  also  underway  to  find  strains 
of  corn  which  will  supply  similar  basic 
dietary  needs. 

This  research,  solutions  to  the  new 
problems  resulting  from  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  Green  Revolution,  and  the 
escalation  of  the  revolution  Itself  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  our  foreign 
aid  program.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
the  program  is  not  emasculated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  is  not  entirely  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  and  challenges  of  helping 
ourselves  through  help  to  developing 
countries,  but  the  funds  which  it  will 
make  available  are  important  toward 
that  end  and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  a  closer  look  at  this  bill  which 
comes  before  us  as  a  foreign  assistance 
appropriation.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
S350  miUion  for  military  assistance  and 
$272,500,000  for  foreign  military  credit 
sales  in  titles  I  and  n  of  H.R.  17867.  An 
examination  of  the  committee  report 
does  not  reveal  much,  but  a  study  of  the 
hearings  held  earlier  this  year  brings  out 
some  alarming  evidence  of  the  uses  to 
which  these  funds  will  be  put. 

In  testimony  on  American  military  ac- 
tivity in  Laos,  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
claimed  that  our  policies  have  not 
changed  for  the  past  4  years.  He  further 
explained : 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  we  are  not  send- 
ing combat  troops  to  Laos.  We  have  a  to- 
tal of  approximately  military  per- 
sonnel  In  Laos.   They   are  serving  there  as 


military  attaches  and  as  military  personnel 
who  give  military  assistance.  They  are  mili- 
tary assistants  to  the  Royal  Laotian  Forces. 
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SecreUry    Laird    went    on    to    place  endless  intervention  in  Indochina  begMi. 

the  total  number  of  U.S.  personnel,  mil-  and  it  is  f^ally  time  for  us  in  the  Con- 

tary  and  civilian,  in  Laos  at  1,040.  gress  to  stand  up  and  say     The  buck 

Mr  Sha  rman  I  recently  sent  two  of  stops  here."  If  the  American  People  are 

my  staff  members,  one  of  whom  was  a  to  be  denied  the  facts  about  our  foreign 

Military  adviser  to  the  Royal  Lao  Army  poUcles.  then  it  is  indeed  a  sorry  day  for 


Unexpended  1)alances  in  pipeline  from  prioi 
years  for  selected  aid  programs — Continued 

Contributions     to     Interna- 
tional  organizations $3,668,000 


in  the  early  1960's  and  the  other  a  re- 
gional director  of  the  U.S.  AID  refugee 
program,  on  a  10-day  inspection  trip  to 
Loas.  They  reported  back  to  me  that  at 
least  half  of  the  Air  Force's  48,000  men 
now  stationed  in  Thailand  are  directly 
involved  in  air  strikes  over  Laos,  and  that 
an  unknown  number  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel are  assigned  to  Laos  on  "tempo- 
rars'  duty"  from  military  base  in  South- 
east Asia.  Air  America  carries  personnel 
and  arms  throughout  Laos,  American 
pilots  are  serving  as  forward  air  control- 
lers, and  other  American  pilots  fly  mis- 
sions over  Laos  from  carriers  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  from  other  Southeast  Asia 
bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  observations  con- 
firm that  the  administration  Is  fully 
committing  American  personnel  to  the 
war  in  Laos  and  keeping  the  facts  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  subterfuge  of  reporting  a  mili- 
tary unit  as  being  a.ssigned  to  Vietnam 
when  It  is  actually  operational  in  Laos 
can  only  be  called  a  massive  deception, 
one  more  example  of  executive  usurpa- 
tion of  the  congressional  prerogative  to 
declare  where  in   the  world  American 


representative  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try. This  appropriation  bill  and  all  others 
with  military  funds  should  be  defeated 
until  a  full  accounting  is  made  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  the  House  passed  legislation 
to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt. 
I  opposed  this  proposal  because  I  be- 
lieve what  this  Nation  needs  is  sound  fi- 
nancial management,  not  just  more  debt 
piled  upon  our  existing  indebtedness. 
As  of  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  na- 
tional debt  totaled  approximately  $373 
billion,  an  $ll-billion  increase  over  last 
year.  The  annual  interest  on  this  amount 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  $18  billion. 

To  facilitate  economic  recovery  Con- 
gress should  cut  unnecessary  spending 
rather  than  raising  the  public  debt.  This 
is  the  surest  route  to  national  financial 
health. 

Today,  Congress  has  the  opportimity 
to  facihtate  economic  stability  not  by  in- 
creasing tax  liabihties,  but  by  decreasmg 
Federal  spending.  It  can  do  this  by  re- 
fusing to  appropriate  additional  money 
for  foreign  aid  this  year.  This  would  not 
be  fatal  to  our  foreign  aid  program;  it 


fighting  men  shaU  be  committed.  These     would,  however,  help  flush  out  the  for 

eign  aid  pipelines.  Presently,  in  addition 
to  the  requests  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  there  is  approximately 
$18.5  biUion  left  from  previous  years 
lying  unspent  in  the  pipelines.  These 
funds  fall  in  the  following  general  cate- 


activities  are  largely  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  CIA,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  military  "advisers"  operate 
in  civilian  clothing  instead  of  khaki  does 
not  lessen  the  implications  of  a  massive 
American  involvement  in  Laos. 

Furthermore  the  estimated  American 
air  sorties  over  Laos  are  now  placed  at 
approximately  900  a  day,  seven  times  the 
level  of  2  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
Since  the  administration  by  design  re- 
fuses to  disclose  the  exact  costs  of  our 
Laos  involvement,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mitment of  Amvfican  troops.  It  becomes 
our  role  in  Congress  to  turn  back  foreign 
military  spending  bills  like  this  one  until 
we  have  a  full  and  complete  disclosure 
as  to  where  this  money  is  going  and 
why. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  Laird  testified 
before  an  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  March  10,  1970.  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  there  had  been  only  one 
American  military  assistant  killed  in 
Laos  to  that  date.  If  it  Is  indeed  true 
that  this  is  the  only  combat  death  that 
the  Defense  Secretary  knows  about,  then 
we  must  ask  by  what  authorization  and 
by  whom  is  this  clandestine  war  being 
waged.  We  must  ask  why  the  facts  can- 
not be  revealed  to  the  American  people. 
We  must  insist  on  being  told  what  inde- 
pendent warmaking  body  exists  within 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  pertinent  information  is  either 
deleted  from  the  hearings,  or  It  Is  not 
being  presented  to  Congress,  and  yet  we 
are  expected  to  go  on  giving  blank  checks 
for  military  ventures  without  any  con- 
gressional scrutiny  as  to  the  implica- 
tions for  our  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis 
Southeast  Asia.  This  has  been  the  sorry 
story  ever  since  our  tragic  and  seemingly 


Total -  18,478,704,000 

In  addition  to  the  unspent  $18.5  billion 
in  the  pipelines,  over  $2  billion  in  coun- 
terpart funds  are  located  in  countries 
around  the  world.  The  respective  nations 
and  their  balance  of  counterpart  funds 
according  to  the  most  recent  U.S.  Treas- 
ury reports  are  as  follows: 

World  sources  of  V.S.  counterpart  funds 

Balance 

Excess  currency  countries:  on  hand 

Burma $19,135,279 

Ceylon — 4.682,099 

Guinea 28.666,833 

India   897,491,699 

Israel  - 19,692.556 

Morocco 24,  726,  893 

Pakistan 209,601,271 

Poland 438,705.022 

Tunisia 24,320,176 

United  Arab  EepubUc 259.856,876 

Yugoslavia  66,796,728 

ToUl    1,993,475,438 


Near-excess 
tries: 
Bolivia  --, 
Ghana  -- 
Indonesia 
Sudan   -. 


currency    coun- 


3,290,431 
3.467,076 
2,  032,  242 
6,  735,  378 


Total 


15,  525.  127 


gories : 

unexpended  balances  in  pipeline  from  pHor 
years  for  selected  aid  programs 

Foreign  assistance  (mutual 
security)  $4,450,356,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  uncom- 
comltted  borrowing  au- 
thority       4,454,200,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  long- 
term  credits 3,006,000,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  Regular 

Operation  „ 345,100,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  Expan- 
sion   Program 162,200,000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank    2,259,494,000 

Military  Assistance  (In  de- 
fense budget) 1,330,000,000 

Public  Law  480  (agriculture 
commodities)    851,426,000 

Permanent  military  con- 
struction  overseas 448,000,000 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 

Fund    406,215,000 

International     Development 

Association 350,000,000 

Asian  Development  Bank...         140,000,000 

Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation   135,500.000 

Peace  Corps 27,157,000 

Education   exchange 26,706,000 

International  military  head- 
quarters     20,000,000 

Trust      Territories     of     the 

Pacific    Islands 15.849,000 

Economic  Assistance  (In  de- 
fense budget) 16.000,000 

Inter-American  Highway 11. 162,  000 

MAAG's  missions  and  mil- 
groups  9.000,000 

Ryukyu   Islands 8,162,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 4,619,000 


Nonexcess  currency  countries: 

Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Angola 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria    - — 

Bahamas 

Bahrein 

Barbados 

Belgium    

Bermuda ... . — 

Brazil    

British  Honduras 

Bulgaria  

Burundi   

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada   

Chad   - 

ChUe 

China    

Colombia    . — . 

Congo    

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus  

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador  

El    Salvador 

Ethiopia   

Finland 

FIJI 

France  

Gambia  

Germany 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala  

Guyana  

Haiti 

Honduras    , 

Hong   Kong 

Hungary   

Iceland    

Iran    

Iraq    

Ireland 

Italy 


69,201 


213 


5,414 
3^104,946 


367,665 
23,830 


411 


10.956.211 

264.744 

360,247 

2.585 


994.  660 

1,798 

84.640 

910,979 


771.618 
68.700 


166,754 


3,636 
2,684 

5.  990,  345 


3,636 


36,502 

45,470 

187,693 


1,766 
10,651,695 
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Balance  they  cannot  be  released  for  expenditure 

Country.                                          on  hand  in   the  United  States.  Through  faulty 

j^^ca       planning  on  the  part  of  foreign  aid  pol- 

Japan  -.lllllllIIlIIlIIIII  ""22  411  741  icymakers,   these  funds   have  been  al- 

Jordan  IIIIIIIIIIIII"""             224,933  lowed  to  lie  Idle  and  accumulate  in  cer- 

Kenya  i8!93i  tain  countries.  Accordingly,  rich  sources 

Korea 2,  ll9io4i  Of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  expenditures 

Kuwait  have  developed  almost  by  default. 

?*?"  3,932,335  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  that  no  more 

u^a°  money  be  aUocated  to  foreign  aid  pro- 
Libya  grams  until  earmarked  counterpart 
L»ixembourgI"IIIIIII"  funds  and  present  pipeline  funds  are 
Malagasy  ..."I"""""!  IIIIIII!!!""  spent.  This  would  allow  us  to  continue 

Bdalawi I."                   821  foreign  assistance  efforts  while  at  the 

Bdaiaysia  _.  same  time  providing  considerable  tax  re- 

Maii  410,016  lief    to    the    American    wage    earner. 

Malta Moreover,  while  these  backlogged  sur- 

litei^ius* '"  P^^^^s  ^^  being  diminished.  Congress 

Mexico                       should  channel  the  allocations  with  the 

Mozambique*"" purpose  in  mmd  of  only  funding  those 

Nepal  lllimi"llll 697  aid  projects  that  are  strictly  designed  to 

Netherlands  ...VS.            497.390  promote    our     national     interest.     The 

Netherlands  Antilles United  States  should  give  foreign  assist- 
New  Zealand 2,406  ance  only  to  advance  the  economic  de- 

Nicaragua velopment    and    well-being    of    nations 

Ntferta o"m"  ^^**'  ^'"^  ^'"^  allies  Or  potential  allies  and 

Nonvav "^^^  "^  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 

Panama  -".".".'."Jr."" " self-help. 

Paraguay ..I         irosoriw  ^  '"y  judgment,  this  Nation  has  far 

Peru '  34,901  too  long  engaged  in  an  international  wel- 

Phiiippines 917,  us  fare  program  which,   like  Its  domestic 

Portugal  681  counterpart,    has    corrupted    both    the 

Rumania    giver  and  the  receiver.  Corrective  action 

oJ*^  .  'ZV niust  be  taken  and  taken  now.  The  die- 

oauul  Arabia  ^   *.         *                                     «  ^       « 

ggjjg-^j             ""47*33s  **^^  °^  commonsense  and  fiscal  respon- 

Slerre    rio'neiri 129  sibility  call  fornothing  less. 

Singapore .'.Z'S.'.'.'.V. ^^-  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

Somali -_""I""            100^^761  once  again  in  opposition  to  our  annual 

South  Africa '201  foreign  aid  program,  this  year  being  H.R. 

South    Arabia 17867,   entitled   foreign   assistance   and 

Southern  Rhodesia related    programs    appropriations    bUl, 

Spain     2.849.098  1071 

Sweden     There  were  some  very  interesting  tab- 

Switzerland  ""irmnmr         1984358  ulations  in  the  report  which  accompanied 

Syrian  Arab  RepubUcl"  .11         b,  043^  269  ^^  ^iH  "'"•'  ^^  Page  5  of  the  report  there 

Tanzania 1-..1...  appeared   a  most  revealing  figure  that 

Thailand 1,899.378  the  grand  total  of  the  cost  of  foreign 

Z°f°    - assistance  from  1946  to  1970  stands  at 

44^*°f*  - ;r;z-l--  ^199  bmion.  Then  on  page  41  of  the  re- 

Ugan^  " "" 11,092,666  port  the  grand  total  of  this  appropriation 

Union   of"s^vie't"8oclaiiit *i^  ^  S2.300  million  which  means  that 

Republics we  have  now  spent  over  $201  billion  on 

United  Kingdom 2.456,766  so-called  foreign  assistance. 

Upper    Voita ao,  697  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Marshall 

Uruguay  45, 173  plan  after  World  War  U  was  a  success. 

viPtnl"^'* « Western  Europe  had  to  be  put  back  on 

Yemen      32,683.396  ^^  jg^t  ^^d  those  countries  today  serve 

Zambia   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ""li  ^  *  bulwark  against  world  war  m.  But 

Vartoua  "I""!""""" '..  the  day  has  long  since  passed  to  continue 

on  and  on  with  these  foreign  assistance 

Toul   126.280.058  programs. 

=^ =^  Yesterday,  we  were  requested  to  raise 

Total  all  countries....  2,136,280,624  the  debt  celling.  That  was  a  difficult  thing 

This  $2.1  billion  In  counterpart  funds  ^°^  ^^^  of  us  to  have  to  support.  Facts 

has  accrued  by  operation  of  Public  Law  ^®  **■  ^"^^  "°''  '^^^^  ^  anything  nor  did 

480.   the  law  "under  which  the  United  ^*  ^^^^  ^  *"y  money.  In  this  regard 

States  disposes  of  surplus  agricultural  **®  Federal  Government  is  sort  of  like 

commodities.   To  utilize   the   abundant  *  family.  We  have  gone  to  the  grocery 

agricultural  productivity  of  this  Nation  ^^^^  ^^^  bought  groceries  and  now  we 

to  combat  world  hunger  and  malnutri-  ^^^^  ^  P*y  '°'"  them.  The  time  to  avoid 

tion  and  to  encourage  economic  growth  "^^^   ceilings   Is  when   we   appropriate 

in  the  developing  countries  we  sell  agri-  ^^^^y-  Now  is  the  time,  today,  to  stor 

cultural  products  for  foreign  currencies  "^'^  appropriation  for  further  Federal 

based  on  bilateral  agreements  with  the  ^^^^^"^^  ^^\^">fJ'^  $2300,000,000. 

r>iir<»hocir,t7  ~^,ir,f-J^-tTrv,-^   *t,        i  It  has  been  established  again  and  again 

r^owin    f^^^,               ^^  ^^\^  that  you  cannot  buy  friendship  in  the 

completed,  the  foreign  currency  result-  ^orid  community    Again  and  again  it 

f      ,^S^^^  ^  deposited  in  a  designated  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  more  we 

foreign  bank.  spend  on  foreign  aid  the  fewer  friends 

By  law,  counterpart  funds  can  only  be  we  have  In  the  world  to  show  for  it.  For 

spent  In  the  particular  nation  involved;  the  sake  of  saving  ourselves  another  In- 


crease In  the  public  debt  celling,  we 
should  defeat  this  appropriation  bUl 
today.  More  importantly,  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  good  among  the  community 
of  nations  we  should  recognize  that  each 
year  as  we  appropriate  more  and  more 
for  foreign  aid  we  have  fewer  and  fewer 
friends  in  the  world  community.  Then, 
in  our  own  self-interest,  we  should  sus- 
pend the  foreign  assistance  program  be- 
cause the  facts  have  proven  that  we  are 
certainly  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  economic  situation  in  the  country  is 
such  that  the  Congress  absolutely  must 
realine  the  Nation's  economic  priorities. 
Every  proposed  appropriation  must  be 
carefully  examined  and  cuts  made  in  low 
priority  spending.  And  that  thinking  ap- 
plies not  just  to  programs  which  we  op- 
pose, but  even  to  measures  and  programs 
which  we  basically  favor. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  properly 
conceived  foreign  aid  programs  are 
among  the  soundest  possible  investments 
In  the  long  run  best  interests  of  Amer- 
ica. We  would  be  in  serious  error  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  or  even  to  cut  too  much 
our  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
community.  Because  of  the  seriousness 
of  our  own  economic  situation,  however, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  make  some  re- 
ductions in  what  we  would  otherwise  like 
to  appropriate  in  this  area.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  its  caieful  attention  to  the 
need  to  prune  appropriations  in  H.R. 
17867. 

Nevertheless.  I  regret  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  make  an  even  stronger  ef- 
fort to  redirect  certain  expenditures  of 
funds  within  the  bill.  I  note  that  in  title 
I,  for  instance,  the  only  area  which  has 
not  been  cut  back  in  appropriations  is 
that  of  military  assistance.  It  is  unfor- 
timate  that  we  continue  to  lean  so  heavily 
on  military  strength  for  a  solution  of 
the  world's  Ills,  Instead  of  directing  more 
of  our  efforts  toward  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  underdeveloped  nations. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  move  woiHd 
be  a  much  wiser  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  world. 

I  intend  to  support  this  bill  on  final 
passage  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  vote  today  for  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill.  I  do  so  reluctantly,  how- 
ever, because  I  believe  that  the  funding 
for  economic  assistance  is  inadequate. 
While  I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
problems  involved  in  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  our  present 
foreign  aid  program,  I  nevertheless  de- 
plore the  attitude  apparently  gaining 
strength  with  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  which  questions 
the  necessity  for  such  economic  aid  at  all. 

The  question  is  whether  America,  as 
the  richest  Nation  in  the  world,  can  ex- 
pect to  assure  her  own  stability  while 
half  the  world's  population  remains  ab- 
jectly poor  and  peoples  become  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  contrast  between 
their  lives  and  those  of  the  developed 
nations.  Such  awareness  creates  a  frus- 
tration which  can  lead  to  violence. 

Robert  McNamara.  in  a  speech  given 
in  1966,  stated: 
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There  Is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  incidence  of  violence  and  the 
economic  status  of  the  countries  affected. 

As  an  example,  McNamara  cited  the 
fact  that  of  27  rich  nations  in  the  world, 
only  one  had  suffered  major  internal 
violence  between  1958  and  1966.  while  of 
the  38  very  poor  nations,  32  suffered  sig- 
nificant conflicts  within  that  same  time 
period,  McNamara  added: 

Indeed  they  have  suffered  an  average  of 
two  major  out-breaks  of  violence  per  coun- 
try In  the  eight  year  period.  That  Is  a  great 
deal  of  conflicts. 

This  year  more  than  half  the  world's 
population  lives  in  independent  coun- 
tries south  of  the  equator.  Yet  these  1  '2 
billion  people  have  only  one-sixth  of  the 
total  world  goods  and  services. 

Ob\iously.  we  cannot  ignore  such  a 
vast  segment  of  the  world's  population. 
The  potential  for  violence  and  instabil- 
ity in  these  countries  cannot  help  but 
affect  our  own  security.  We  would  do  far 
more  to  assure  our  own  security  by  pro- 
viding a  realistic  level  of  economic  aid 
than  we  do  with  continually  spirallng  in- 
vestments in  the  hardware  of  war,  Mr. 
McNamara  made  the  point  well  In  the 
same  speech  when  he  said : 

A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  which  It 
does  not  buy  more  security  for  Itself  sim- 
ply by  buying  more  military  hardware — we 
are  at  that  point. 

The  decisive  factor  for  a  powerful  na- 
tion— already  adequately  armed — Is  the 
character  of  Its  relatlonahlpe  with  the  world. 

During  the  past  decade,  our  relation- 
slilp  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  as- 
sumed an  aspect  of  Imperialism  and 
militarism.  Confidence  in  our  credibility 
and  our  honesty  has  been  badly  shaken. 
We  have  poured  $100  billion  into  South- 
east Asia  In  military  aid  In  the  past  5 
years,  yet  at  the  same  time  our  small 
commitment  of  economic  aid  to  the  other 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  has 
decreased.  In  1961  we  appropriated 
$2,381,400,000  for  foreign  economic  aid. 
In  1965.  this  figure  had  dropped  to 
$2,195,000,000,  and  In  1970  it  is  $1,294,- 
000,000.  The  most  dramatic  decreases 
have  come  in  the  past  4  years.  By  1968 
the  United  States  had  dropped  to  eighth 
among  the  16  principal  aid  donors  of  the 
world. 

More  recently  in  September  1969  the 
Commission  on  International  Develop- 
ment chaired  by  the  Honorable  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, issued  a  report  which  warned  that: 

International  development  is  a  great  chal- 
lenge of  our  age.  Our  response  to  It  wlU  show 
whether  we  understand  the  implications  of 
Interdependence  or  whether  we  prefer  to 
delude  ourselves  that  the  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation of  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
can  be  Ignored  without  tragic  consequences 
for  all. 

When  we  speak  of  the  need  for  foreign 
aid,  we  are  really  speaking  of  the  miseries 
of  overpopulation,  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
hunger,  and  disease. 

Many  experts  say  that  at  least  half  the 
people  of  the  world  are  undernourished 
which  Increases  their  vulnerability  to 
disease  and  mental  retardation. 

There  have  been  estimates  that  5  mil- 
lion children  In  India  die  of  malnutri- 
tion each  year.  The  population  in  the 


underdeveloped  countries  Is  growing 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  United  States. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  Kenya,  Turkey, 
and  Nigeria  the  population  is  doubling 
about  every  25  years. 

By  the  year  2000  7  billion  people  will 
inhabit  this  earth.  Of  those,  80  percent 
will  live  in  imderdeveloped  coimtries.  It 
is  questionable  that  food  production  can 
keep  pace  with  this  tremendous  growth, 
and  there  are  predictions  that  per  capita 
economic  gain  will  be  cut  in  half  by  in- 
creased population  growth  in  these  na- 
tions. At  the  present  time  the  aversige 
per  capita  Income  of  an  anderdeveloped 
country  is  less  than  $100.  IL  is  well  over 
$2,000  in  the  United  States. 

Availability  of  medical  care  in  under- 
developed countries  is  wholly  Inad^uate. 
In  the  United  States,  where  we  ^/e  con- 
sidered to  have  a  doctor  shortage,  there 
Is  one  physician  for  every  700  people. 
Latest  available  figures,  however,  show 
that  in  Africa  there  is  one  doctor  for 
every  9,200  persons;  In  East  Asia  one 
doctor  for  every  7,400;  and  in  the  Near 
East  one  for  every  3,300. 

Adequate  education  for  people  In  these 
countries  also  is  sorely  Isicklng.  Of  every 
100  children  entering  primary  school  in 
developing  countries,  no  more  than  30 
finish.  In  most  African  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  more  than  half  of  pri- 
mary school  pupils  do  not  return  to 
school  after  the  second  grade.  Without 
adequate  education.  It  is  impossible  to 
substantially  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  these  countries. 

America  can  well  afford  to  contribute 
more  than  it  is  toward  alleviating  some 
of  this  misery. 

In  1968.  we  allocated  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  to  foreign  aid  programs. 
During  that  same  year  Americans  spent 
nearly  five  times  that  amount  on  ciga- 
rettes and  nearly  eight  times  the  foreign 
aid  allocation  on  alcohol.  The  Federal 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1970  allocated 
40  times  the  amount  spent  on  foreign  aid 
for  national  defense.  With  our  natlonsil 
security  so  clearly  linked  with  that  of  the 
developing  nations,  I  suggest  that  an 
expenditure  of  $40  of  national  defense 
funds  for  every  $1  of  foreign  aid  Is  both 
myopic  and  dangerous. 

Here  Is  one  example  of  wastefulness 
in  defense  spending. 

This  year  the  Congress  authorized 
$544.4  million  for  the  "procurement"  of 
the  C-5A,  the  Air  Force's  monster  air- 
lift Eiircraft.  Of  this  amount.  $344.4 
million  will  pay  for  cost  ovemms  and 
$200  million  will  go  to  Lockheed,  the 
producer,  to  take  care  of  extra  costs 
which  the  Air  Force  maintains  are  not 
the  Air  Force's  responsibility. 

Over  the  years  we  have  willingly  paid 
the  price  which  the  mlltary  has  asked 
and  only  recently  even  questioned  their 
rationale.  We  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
miUtary — cost  overnms  are  amounting 
to  billions  of  dollars  in  all  facets  of  mil- 
itary hardware — ^yet  we  are  unwilling  to 
spend  even  a  minimum  amoimt  on  the 
essential  economic  aid  which  all  of  the 
developing  countries  so  desperately  need. 

Our  involvement  In  Vietnam  has  made 
us  wary  of  giving  aid  to  other  countries 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  growing,  and  I 


beUeve  dangerous,  trend  toward  isola- 
tionism. Our  fate  is  intrinsically  bound 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
security  lies  in  helping  other  nations  to 
achieve  internal  stability — a  stability 
which  will  only  come  from  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  their  citizens. 
Economic — ^not  military — aid  is  the 
solution. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  1  minute  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
that  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
yielding,  but  the  part  of  the  bill  that  I 
desired  to  explain  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTAKCE 

Technical  assistance:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  law  $310,000,000,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

(1)  World-wide.  »150.000.000  (section 
212); 

(2)  Alliance  for  Progress.  $75,000,000  (sec- 
tion 252(a) );  and 

(3)  Multilateral  organizations.  $85,000,000 
(section  302(a)),  of  which  not  less  than 
$13,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  Initiate  any  project  or  activity  which 
has  not  been  justified  to  the  Congress,  ex- 
cept projects  or  activities  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  population  growth:  Provided 
further.  That  the  President  shall  seek  to  as- 
sure that  no  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  a  Member  desired 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  to  paragraph 
(3)  on  page  2,  would  he  have  to  wait 
until  the  Clerk  had  read  the  entire  titie? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  he  would  have 
to  wait  only  until  the  Clerk  had  read  the 
paragraph  carrying  the  language  to 
which  the  gentleman  wishes  to  make  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  point  of  order  to  language  appearing 
on  page  2.  The  gentieman  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  on  his  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
the  section  to  which  the  gentieman 
wishes  to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  affecting  lines  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13  and  14  on  page  2.  Is  the  amendment 
In  order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  it. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Clerk  has  alreadj-  read  that 
section  and  has  even  gone  into  a  read- 
ing of  the  third  page  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  on  his  feet  seelting  rec- 
ognition, and  the  Chair  will  protect  his 
rights. 

Mr.  ZlABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  defer  offering  his  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  entire  pro- 
viso beginning  on  line  20  and  ending  on 
line  25  of  page  2  is  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation. I  am  for  its  objectives,  but 
in  effect  it  simply  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  try  to  enforce  existing  law. 
The  provisions  in  existing  law.  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are 
stronger  and  there  is  no  sense  in  this 
useless  repetition  in  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order - 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  sir,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  proviso  was  added  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1965  in  order  to  insure  that 
no  U.S.  contribution  to  the  UNDP  would 
be  used  to  give  any  type  of  economical 
or  technical  assistance  to  Cuba  as  long 
as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

I  would  like  to  interpret  this  as  a  limi- 
tation on  an  appropriation  ^111  and  ask 
for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRNL.\N.  The  language  in 
question  is  as  follows:  Line  20,  page  2: 

Provided  further.  That  the  President  shall 
seek  to  assure  •  •  • 

And  so  forth.  ' 

That  is  obviously  a  directive  to  the 
President  of  the  United  otates.  it  is  not 
limited  in  application  to  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  or  any  section 
thereof,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

A.MENBMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord: 
Amend  H_R    17367,  title  I.  page  1.  as  follows: 

At  line  10  strike  out  the  figure  ••»310,000,- 
000-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$156.000,000". 

At  line  11  strike  out  the  figxue  "8150.- 
000. OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "875,- 
OOO.OOO." 

At  line  12  strike  out  the  figure  "875,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "837,500  000". 

At  line  14  strike  out  the  figure  "886.000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "842.500,000". 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  50-percent  cut  across  the 
board  in  technical  assistance.  As  we 
realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  Committee — the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  the  members  of 
his  committee — have  cut  this  foreign  aid 
bill  $203  million  below  last  year's  bill, 
and   $575,578,000  imder   the  budgetary 


request.  I  applaud  this  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  the  bill,  I  submit,  is  still  too  high 
in  view  of  the  many  domestic  projects 
we  have  in  this  country  which  will  go 
unfinanced  because  of  our  very  serious 
budgetary  problems.  Yesterday  we  acted 
to  permanently  increase  the  national 
debt  $13  bilUon,  and  I  just  simply  can- 
not see  the  necessity  of  spending  the 
$2.3  billion  which  this  bill  will  cost, 
money  which  we  just  do  not  have. 

Our  financial  situation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
calls  for  a  more  drastic  cut,  I  submit, 
than  the  committee  has  made.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  today  about  the  reorienting 
of  our  priorities.  Regardless  of  how  bene- 
ficial the  technical  assistance  program 
may  be  to  the  emerging  undeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  cannot  see  sufiQcient 
priority  to  justify  the  further  borrowing 
of  money  to  finance  this  program. 

When  I  look  at  the  figures  on  pages  4 
and  5  of  the  report.  I  am  sickened  at  the 
way  the  money  has  been  wsisted.  It  is  $200 
billion,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt.  Look  at  the  figures:  There  is  $36.- 
800,000  to  the  country  of  Kuwait,  which 
I  understand  has  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  country  in  the  world.  I 
realize  there  is  no  money  in  this  bill 
today  for  that  country,  but  this  is  just 
an  example  of  how  the  money  has  been 
wasted.  With  the  exception  of  the  money 
spent  under  the  Marshall  plan,  most  of 
the  money  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  sub- 
mit, has  been  wasted.  How  I  wish  we 
had  this  $200  billion  to  attack  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  building  up 
in  this  country,  when  we  have  been  so 
obsessed  with  trying  to  solve  all  the 
ills  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  amount  con- 
tained in  this  bm  is  just  a  small  part  of 
the  total  foreign  aid  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  argu- 
ment which  he  made  last  year  when  this 
bill  was  submitted  before  the  Congress. 
I  believe  his  argument  was  that  foreign 
aid  had  been  fragmentized  into  several 
different  bills  and  that  the  total  foreign 
aid  cost  was  in  excess  of  $10  billion, 
rather  than  the  $2  tiUion  plus  the  bill 
called  for  la.'^t  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  by  this 
amendment  to  give  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  choice,  to  make  a  real  re- 
duction, instead  of  the  $200  million  sum 
already  cut  by  the  committee  to  cut  an- 
other $155  million. 

If  this  amendment  carries.  I  shall  have 
similar  cuts  to  offer  to  other  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  niASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  How  much  would  the 
amendment  cut  the  contributions  to 
multilateral  organizations? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  would  cut  It  50  per- 
cent across  the  board.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  by  reducing 
the  total  technical  assistance  program 
to  $155  million,  and  the  worldwide  also 
would  have  a  50-percent  cut,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  a  50-percent  cut.  and 


multilateral  organizations  likewise  a  50- 
percent  cut. 

Mr.  FRASER.  May  I  say  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman, as  I  understand  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  then,  it  would  cut  even  fur- 
ther our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  cut  the  whole 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  a  great  experience  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Everyday  I  Icam 
something  new  from  the  great  Members 
who  serve  in  this  body. 

Less  than  20  minutes  ago  one  of  the 
very  able  Members  of  this  body  objected 
to  the  cuts  which  the  committee  had 
already  recommended.  Now  we  see  an- 
other gentleman,  equally  as  conscien- 
tious, who  objects  to  the  amount,  and 
he  wants  to  cut  it. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  we  brought 
to  the  floor  a  balanced  bill,  a  good  bill, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good  bill  In 
foreign  aid. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
is  the  point  4  program.  It  is  the  old 
Ti-uman  Doctrine  of  technical  aid.  to 
send  technicians  to  countries  to  teach 
people  our  techniques.  This  is  the  oldest 
part  of  tb«^  foreign  aid  program. 

The  budget  requested  $396,870,000.  and 
the  committee  made  a  reduction  of  $86,- 
870,000. 

We  believe  these  three  particular  spig- 
ots of  technical  aid — worldwide.  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  and  multilateral  or- 
ganizations— can  live  with  what  we  have 
recommended. 

But  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  like  some  of  the  other  items  in  the 
bill,  where  there  have  been  no  commit- 
ments made.  As  to  this  particular  item, 
about  70  percent  of  this  money  goes  to 
ongoing  projects  which  are  already  un- 
derway. Some  of  them  may  be  80  percent 
complete,  some  of  them  60  percent,  some 
of  them  40  percent,  and  some  of  them  30 
percent.  So  this  in  all  probability  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  bUl,  because 
it  is  the  technical  aid  portion;  that  is, 
this  is  where  we  send  technicians  out  to 
train  the  people  in  the  foreign  countries. 

We  have  brought  out  a  bill  every  year 
based  upon  the  justifications.  We  mark 
it  as  scientifically  as  we  can.  We  believe 
this  Is  the  minimum  amount  with  which 
we  can  carry  on  a  satisfactory  program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  vote  down  this  amendment  and  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  was  brought  out,  so  far  as  I 
know,  with  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Missouri     (Mr. 

ICHORD)  . 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  tlie  commit- 
tee has  already-  made  substantial  cuts  in 
technical  assistance.  This  is  the  "bread 
and  butter"  of  the  whole  economic  assist- 
ance program.  This  is  what  you  read 
about  when  we  help  a  poor  farmer  in 
some  developing  nation  grow  a  better 
wheat  or  construct  an  irrigation  project. 

The  emphasis  this  year  in  technical 
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assistance  will  be  on  agriculture  and  on 
family  planning.  Overpopulation,  which 
is  tied  in  with  agricultural  production, 
is  one  of  the  most  difiQcult  problems  fac- 
ing the  world  today.  India  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. The  increase  in  population  there 
offsets  the  Increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. That  is  why  AID  is  emphasizing 
family  planning. 

What  disturbs  me,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  I  think  the  Record  should  be  clear 
on  this  for  all  the  American  people  to 
read — is  the  identity  of  those  who  are 
today  trying  to  kill  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram with  the  amendment  offered  by 

Mr.   ICHORD. 

These  are  the  same  voices — I  repeat, 
the  same  voices — that  appear  right  here 
in  the  well  of  this  body  to  ask  for  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  for  instru- 
ments of  war,  not  instruments  for  peace. 
They  ask  billions  for  defense  but  not  a 
cent  for  family  planning.  They  ask  bil- 
lions for  missiles  but  not  a  cent  for  agri- 
cultural production.  They  ask  billions  for 
a  manned  bomber,  new  aircraft  carriers, 
new  tanks,  new  air  transports,  and  you 
name  it,  but  not  a  cent  for  fertilizer, 
water,  transportation,  and  a  helping 
liand  for  those  less  fortunate  than  us  in 
the  world  today. 

We  have  spent  more  than  $120  billion 
in  Vietnam.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending $1.2  billion  for  economic  assist- 
ance for  1971.  We  are  spending  for  war, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  spend 
for  peace — for  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

The  money  in  the  bill  would  enable 
needy  people  in  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world  get  some  water  and  grow  some 
food  with  which  to  feed  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Missouri     (Mr. 

ICHORD)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly this  amendment  proposes  to  cut 
across  the  boaid  50  percent.  As  I  have 
stated.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment but,  frankly  will  tell  you  if  the 
amendment  proposed  a  100-percent  cut, 
I  would  support  it  more  enthusiastically. 

I  remember  years  ago,  many  years  ago. 
when  the  military  people  came  before  our 
Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  charts  showing  the  countries 
that  would  benefit  under  our  foreign  aid 
program,  and  the  Array  divisions  that 
they  would  have  and  that  they  would 
supply  to  support  us  if  we  got  into  war 
with  the  Communists.  In  other  words, 
this  little  cotmtry  on  the  chart  would 
have  two  divisions,  this  little  country 
would  have  10,  this  one  would  have  15, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  program,  this 
foreign  aid  program,  was  supposed  to  do 
that.  It  has  been  with  us  and  will  be  with 
us  like  the  poor,  forever.  If  we  got  In 
trouble  with  the  Communists,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  program  said  they  would 
oome  in  and  help  us.  .All  right,  we  are  In 
trouble  with  the  Communists  today  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  been  in  trouble  down 


there  since  the  memory  of  man  rurmeth 
not  to  the  contrary.  Look  at  the  list  of 
recipient  countries  in  the  foreign  cud 
program  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  report. 
Call  the  roll  in  Vietnam.  How  many  of 
them  will  answer?  Maybe  three,  and  we 
are  paying  dearly  for  their  assistance 
down  there.  One  of  them  has  pulled  out 
and  another  one  is  threatening  to  pull 
out. 

So,  if  you  go  into  Vietnam  looking  for 
our  friends  which  we  were  supposed  to 
make  under  this  program,  you  will  not 
find  them.  Not  only  are  they  not  help- 
ing us,  most  of  them  are  highly  critical 
of  our  position  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  frightens  me  to  read 
here  where  this  program  has  cost  $199 
billion,  plus.  I  assume  that  is  correct.  It 
is  in  the  committee  report.  The  interest 
on  that  figure  amounts  to  $6  or  $7  billion, 
plus,  and  do  not  forget  that  every  dime 
we  give  away  in  this  program  is  bor- 
rowed money. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  easiest 
thing  on  this  earth  to  do  is  to  spend  the 
money  of  someone  else.  I  will  ventme 
to  say  that  if  you  took  a  hat  and  passed 
it  around  this  Chamber,  passed  it  in 
front  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  ask- 
ing for  volimtary  contributions  out  of 
your  pocket,  you  would  not  get  enough 
to  say  grace  over.  You  know  it.  But  this  is 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Oh.  how  easy  it  is  to  say  this  lousy 
small  sum  of  $2.3  billion.  Well,  down  my 
way  that  is  not  a  paltry  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
to  my  liberal  friends  over  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle — and  there  are  some  of  them 
over  there,  too — who  have  been  looking 
under  the  bed  and  everjrwhere  else  to  get 
money  to  carry  on  some  of  the  programs 
that  they  sincerely  believe  this  Nation 
needs.  I  want  to  help  you.  Here  Is  a 
wonderful  place  to  get  some  of  that 
money.  You  had  better  send  out  an  SOS 
to  your  study  group  right  now  and  get 
them  to  come  in  here  and  vote  in  a  bloc 
like  they  do  on  many  occasions,  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  then  vote  on  final 
passage  "No"  against  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  give  the  poor  downtrodden,  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  America  a  break 
this  afternoon.  Let  him  see  the  end  of 
the  tunnel.  Let  us  at  least  refuse  to  take 
$2.3  billion  more  out  of  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  then  will  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  reduce 
technical  assistance  by  50  percent.  I 
would  remind  all  of  tlie  Members  that 
the  committee  has  alreadj'  reduced  tech- 
nical assistance  S86  million  from  the 
amount  that  was  in  the  budget.  $86  mil- 
lion, and  S43  million  less  than  last  year. 

Your  oertfearittee  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  connection  with  reasonably  reduc- 
ing this  particular  program.  It  is  one  of 
the  better  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grEim,  and  I  think  most  everj'one  will 
admit  that. 


In  agriculture  alone  we  have  been 
m-ging  other  countries  to  attempt  to  help 
themselves.  The  agricultural  programs 
instituted  under  the  technical  assistance 
aid  program  have  helped  other  countries 
help  themselves.  We  have  had  a  green 
revolution  as  a  result  of  the  agricul- 
tural programs  in  India,  Pakistan,  and 
incidentally  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
assisted  in  the  growing  of  new  kinds  of 
rice  and  new  kinds  of  wheat,  and  other 
products  and  commodities  in  these 
countries,  and  it  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial. 

Something  was  mentioned  about  what 
help  to  our  country  comes  from  technical 
assistance.  During  our  hearings  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid),  in  which  she 
asked,  "How  many  research  and  educa- 
tional institutions  are  receiving  grants, 
or  have  contracts  to  do  research  and 
carry  on  technical  assistance?" 

Dr.  Hanna  stated:  "At  the  moment 
there  are  125  U.S.  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  have  co:itracts  or  grants  for 
research  or  technical  assistance,"  as- 
sisting us  in  helping  other  countries  help 
themselves,  and  that  is  what  technical 
assistance  is. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  agiee  with  my  previous 
statement  that  this  appropriation  is 
msdnly  to  finance  on-going  programs; 
that  the  technicians  a:e  tilready  there 
in  these  programs  in  most  instances,  and 
about  70  percent  of  it  goes  to  finance  on- 
going programs,  some  of  them  as  much 
as  70  or  80  percent  completed? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  the  committee 
wrote  a  sum  of  money  into  the  bill,  and 
spent  considerable  time  examining  the 
programs  on  their  merits?  Would  not 
tlie  gentleman  agree  that  some  of  those 
who  want  to  cut  it  so  much  should  at 
least  have  the  burden  of  explaining  why 
they  chose  50  percent  instead  of  some 
other  figure?  And  does  not  the  amend- 
ment smack  a  bit  of  swinging  the  meat- 
ax  blindly? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  We  were  more  selective 
about  this,  and  I  would  emphasize  we 
reduced  it  $86  million  from  the  budget 
figxu-es. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  arguments  made  in  support  of 
this  amendment  are  derived  from  the 
committee  report  itself.  I  think  If  one 
looks  in  the  committee  report  they  can 
make  a  good  argument  In  favor  of  re- 
ducing this  program.  Which  brings  me 
to  the  point  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  report  adequately  describes 
the  nature  of  the  foreign  aid  over  the 
last  25  years. 

Out  of  that  total  of  $131  billion  that 
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Is  Identified  as  the  net  total  foreign  sdd 
program  of  the  United  States  since  1946, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  $65 
billion  of  that  represents  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  third  world,  only  $65 
billion.  Another  $20  billion  is  represented 
in  the  Marshall  plan  aid,  and  the  balance 
of  this  is  military  assistance. 

I  do  not  find  anybody  trying  to  cut 
military  assistance  in  this  program.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  one  item  in  the  request 
from  the  administration  which  is  not  cut. 
I  am  unable  to  understand  how  so  many 
Members  are  able  to  follow  our  Presi- 
dents into  a  war.  and  defend  them  in  the 
war,  and  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
war.  all  solidly  lined  up  behind  the 
President,  both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, Eind  yet  be  unwilling  to  follow  our 
President  in  his  request  for  peaceful 
works  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  Let  me  continue  on  for 
a  moment,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Clearly  these  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams are  the  only  positive  works  for 
peace  that  we  have.  The  United  States 
today  ranks  eighth  among  the  wealthy 
nations  in  the  world  in  the  proportion 
of  our  wealth  that  we  give  to  try  to  help 
other  less  developed  nations,  I  would 
think  that  we  would  want  to  present  a 
better  face  not  only  to  the  world,  but  to 
ourown  people,  this  is  a  matter  of  simple 
decency. 

We  are  clearly  so  wealthy  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  to  devote 
to  the  positive  side  of  American  policy 
5  percent  of  what  we  spend  for  the  in- 
struments of  war  hardly  seems  an  exces- 
sive expenditure.  I'  one  measures  foreign 
aid  against  educational  needs,  poverty 
programs,  and  so  on.  I  would  say  we 
ought  to  cut  it.  l)ut  if  you  measure  It 
against  the  instruments  of  war  for  which 
we  spend  $70  or  $80  billion,  then  it  seems 
to  me  this  economic  jud  is  a  miniscule 
amount  that  ought  *  :>  be  raised. 

Finally,  one  elu:  ..  that  .eally  dis- 
turbs me  in  thl-  •  ; ;  ropriatlon  measure 
U3  the  cut  alret^cl:  t  ie  by  the  committee 
for  the  United  :;£:-'<ns.  This  is  the  one 
multilateral  agency  which  is  free  of  na- 
tional political  constrsOnts.  It  Is  the  one 
institution  in  the  world  that  offers  yet 
some  hope  for  peace  said  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

I  had  considered  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  multilateral  organizational 
aid,  but  I  shall  forgo  that  for  the  moment. 

I  hope  the  flgvires  will  come  up  In  con- 
ference because  if  we  really  want  to 
follow  the  Presidential  leadership,  why 
do  we  not  follow  It  on  the  positive  side 
of  American  policy?  Why  follow  It  only 
in  terms  of  war — the  body  counts  and 
villages  destroyed  and  pacification 
progress? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASEIR.  I  jrteld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  want  some 
clarification  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, in  regard  to  people  being  willing 
to  follow  the  President  into  a  war  In 
South  Vietnam  and  then  not  following 
him  with  regard  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 


As  I  recall,  in  the  vote  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  there  was  only  one  vote 
in  this  House  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  Was  the  gentleman  the  one 
who  cast  that  vote? 

Mr.  PHASER.  No,  I  am  sorry  my  name 
is  not  on  the  list  of  those  who  voted 
against  it.  Very  honestly,  my  feeling  is 
that  we  were  put  on  by  that  resolution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Judging  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota's  language,  you 
have  a  strange  way  of  interpreting  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  think  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  quite  clear. 
There  are  people  who  have  run  away 
from  the  language  of  that  resolution.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  will  not  run  away 
from  it  and  it  is  quite  clear  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  supported  the  war  at 
that  time  and  I  defended  the  U.S. 
position.  I  changed  my  mind — I  changed 
my  mind  and  perhaps  there  are  not 
enough  of  us  who  have  changed  their 
mind. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tho  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
undertakings  in  our  entire  international 
development  effort.  It  involves  the  shar- 
ing of  our  skills  and  our  know-how  with 
peoples  and  countries  which  are  trying 
to  help  themselves  and  which  are  striving 
to  create  a  better  environment  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  their  people.  This 
is  a  program  which  goes  back  to  the  early 
post  World  War  II  days — the  days  of  the 
point  rv  program — and  which  has  been 
consistently  supported  by  the  American 
people. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  the  tech- 
nology of  the  developed  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  United  States,  has  served 
to  widen  the  gap  that  exists  between  the 
developed  and  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. It  has  made  it  much  more  difficult 
for  those  on  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder  to  push  themselves  up.  For  this 
reason,  any  effort  to  reduce  UjS.  techni- 
cal assistance,  which  helps  to  share  the 
fruits  of  technology  wltli  others,  ought 
to  be  resisted. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  reduction  in  the 
technical  tissistance  for  Latin  America 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
committee  could  have  gone  along  with 
the  full  budget  request.  The  committee 
itself  admits  that  technical  assistance  Is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  imdertakings 
and  that  it  has  accomplished  many  de- 
sirable objectives.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  Latin  America  where  throughout  the 
years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  in 
the  United  States  and  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  our  sister  republics  have 
made  some  Impressive  gains  in  creating 
the  foundations  for  future  economic  and 
social  progress. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  oppose  any 
further  reduction  in  the  appropriations 
for  technical  assistance,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  full  amount  proposed  by 
the  executive  branch  for  flacal  1971 
could  be  approved. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  further  like  to 
say  that  I  share  the  concern  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  about  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  U.S.  contributions  to  a 
number  of  multilateral  organizations  and 
programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
duced the  executive  request  for  these 
purposes  by  some  $37.6  million — from  the 
$122.6  million  proposed  for  fiscal  1971 
to  $85  million.  This  is  a  very  substantial 
reduction  when  one  considers  th*;  uses 
to  which  this  money  is  going  to  be  put. 

When  we  set  aside  the  $13  million 
which  is  reserved  by  specific  languajge 
of  the  bill  for  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  as  well  as  the  approximately 
$9.6  million  which  has  been  programed 
for  eight  other  U.N. -related  activities,  the 
balance  remaining  will  amount  to  $62.4 
million. 

This  balance  will  in  effect  constitute 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program — a  program 
which  has  proved  very  valuable  in  pro- 
moting international  development  activi- 
ties in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  fully  appreciate 
the  reasons  which  prompted  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  particu- 
larly the  subcommittee  headed  by  my 
able  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman),  to  recommend  these  econo- 
mies. 

Surely  our  own  domestic  needs  are 
quite  pressing,  and  the  performance  of 
the  U.N.  system  engaged  in  carrying  out 
technical  assistance  and  other  develop- 
mental tasks  is  in  need  of  improvement. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  conclusions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  report  which 
my  good  colleague  from  Pennsylvama 
(Mr.  WHALLry)  and  I  submitted  to  the 
House  earlier  this  year  after  our  service 
as  U.S.  Delegates  to  the  24th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  stressed 
the  same  points. 

Entitled  "To  Save  Succeeding  Gener- 
ations," our  report  lu-ged  that  the  U.N. 
system  be  strengthened  and  improved 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Sir  Robert 
Jackson  so  that  it  would  become  a  more 
modem,  more  efficient,  and  more  effective 
Instnmient  for  promoting  the  develop- 
ment effort  in  the  decade  of  the  1970'8. 

I  still  believe  that  the  implementation 
of  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  Jackson 
study  and  several  other  reports,  is  essen- 
tial if  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries  are  to  place  incresised 
reliance  on  the  United  Nations  mecha- 
nism in  the  technical  assistance  field. 

These  reforms,  I  should  add,  are  pres- 
ently being  reviewed  and  graduidly  Im- 
plemented within  the  U.N.  system.  This 
process  cannot  be  accomplished  over- 
night. It  will  take  some  time.  Its  progress 
will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  ac- 
tions Ot  the  UJ^.  Governing  CoimcU 
which  will  be  meeting  on  this  issue  In 
Geneva  beginning  next  week. 

The  thrust  of  the  point  which  I  would 
like  to  make  Is  that  this  does  not  seem 
like  an  opportune  time  for  the  United 
States  to  start  cutting  back,  and  cutting 
back  very  sharply,  on  our  support  for  the 
UJ4.  development  program. 

For  the  second  year  In  a  row  now,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  proposed  a  $100 
million  contribution  to  the  U.N.  develop- 
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ment  program.  Last  year,  because  of  con- 
gressional cuts  in  appropriations,  our 
contribution  had  to  be  limited  to  ap- 
proximately $82  million.  This  year,  if  the 
amoimt  recommended  in  the  bill  before 
us  is  approved,  it  may  go  down  to  $62 
million,  or  nearly  25  percent  below  the 
level  In  fiscal  1970. 

This,  in  my  view,  could  result  in  a  seri- 
ous setback  for  the  U.N.  development 
program  because  a  lowering  of  our  con- 
tribution has  the  effect  of  triggering  an 
even  larger  reduction  In  that  program. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  $100  million  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  can  support 
a  U.N.  development  program  of  about 
$425  to  $450  million  during  the  coming 
year.  It  would  have,  in  effect,  a  4-to-l 
multiplier  effect.  This  Is  so  because  each 
dollar  contributed  by  the  United  States 
has  to  be  matched  by  $1.50  from  other 
countries  and  by  an  additional  dotmtion 
representing  local  costs  assumed  by  the 
developing  countries  them.«elves. 

Consequently,  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  of  the  size  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could 
shrink  the  overall  development  effort  of 
the  UJJ.  development  program  by  as 
much  as  $150  million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  intent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  cut  proposed  in  this 
Instance  would  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  foreign  sdd  leg- 
islation in  one  South  American  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  2  years,  I 
have  had  a  friend,  a  graduate  in  agri- 
culture, in  Ouatemsda. 

He  Is  employed  by  a  company  to  work 
with  the  people  of  that  country  to  de- 
velop their  agricultural  capabilities.  He 
is  in  SOI  excellent  position  to  observe  the 
effectiveness  of  our  AID  program.  He 
states  that  in  his  opinion  only  5  to  10 
p)ercent  of  the  money  allotted  to  Guate- 
mala filters  down  to  the  poor  for  which 
it  is  intended.  One  specific  AID  venture 
involved  construction  of  a  water  system 
in  a  village  called  El  Rancho.  On  two 
occasions  materials  for  construction  of 
this  water  system  were  hauled  to  this 
village  and  were  promptly  stolen.  On  the 
third  occasion  the  system  was  built.  This 
shows  the  lack  of  regard  In  which  our 
AID  programs  are  held. 

Within  a  nule  from  this  village  an  ir- 
rigation system  was  constructed  in  which 
large  concrete  conduits  were  built.  Near 
the  largest  conduit  is  a  sign  stating: 

This  system  constructed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Guatemala. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam— Uncle  Sugar— provided  the 
money  for  such  construction. 

This  year,  Guatemala  will  receive  6.- 
549,000  of  our  taxpayer's  dollars.  From 
experience,  we  know  that  only  $654,000 
will  get  down  to  the  poor. 

Many  of  these  people  have  a  saying, 
"Trade— not  aid." 

I  agree  that  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  these  countries  would  be 
helpful.  However,  there  is  one  hindrance: 


When  an  ordinary  car  from  the  United 
States  enters  Guatemala,  a  tariff  of  100 
percent  is  immediately  levied.  When  a 
car  of  the  same  quality  from  Japan  is 
shipped  into  Guatemala,  a  tariff  of  only 
70  percent  is  levied. 

Again,  we  see  that  the  $347  million 
given  to  Guatemala  since  1946  has  not 
improved  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween our  countries.  Neither  has  it  ap- 
preciably improved  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

Not  only  do  these  Central  American 
countries  today  demand  that  AID  be 
given  in  increasing  amoimts,  but  also 
they  would  use  this  aid  and  have  used 
some  of  the  aid  to  purchase  from  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  tired  of  throwing  their  money  into 
this  giant  maw  which  has  consumed  so 
much  and  shows  so  little  in  the  way  of 
economic  improvement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man),  a  question.  How  much  does  the 
gentleman  estimate  will  be  in  the  foreign 
handout  pipeline  on  June  30,  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  usual,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  lo'.va,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  asked  a  question,  a  question 
about  which  his  committee  has  knowl- 
edge long  before  the  subject  gets  to  my 
committee.  But  I  am  flattered  that  he 
would  ask  the  question  of  me.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  refer  to  page 
6  of  the  report,  he  will  find  that  the 
amount  in  the  pipeline  for  title  I,  all 
parts  of  title  I,  is  $4,450,356,000.  But  these 
funds  are  already  obligated.  These  are 
not  for  new  starts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Cannot  these  fimds  be 
deobligated  and  reobligated?  And  we  do 
not  need  any  new  starts. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Some  of  it  will  be  de- 
obligated.  I  am  sure.  That  has  been  the 
history  of  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  as  of  June  30  there 
will  be  $4  V2  billion  in  the  pipeline  of  this 
program,  and  according  to  the  gentle- 
man's report,  this  giveaway  program  has 
already  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try almost  $200  billion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  WiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  briefly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  been  issuing 
this  report  for  15  years.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman has  observed  the  reports  in  pre- 
vious years.  If  so,  he  will  have  observed 
that  we  have  brought  in  this  year  an 
amount  $575  million  below  the  amount 
requested  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
been  cut  below  the  administration's 
asking  price,  but  we  all  know  that  is  like 
a  horse  trader  who  always  asks  far  more 
for  an  old,  spavined  horse  than  he  ex- 
pects to  get.  The  facts  are  that  the  money 
provided  in  this  bill  is  only  slightly  less 
than  was  approved  last  year,  and  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  Government 
called  for  a  drastic  cut  this  year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  amount  is  $200 
million  below  last  year  and,  of  course. 


we  are  prepared  to  follow  what  the  gen- 
tleman recommends  from  his  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does  not  recommend  any  foreign  aid 
from  his  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
well  knows  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  remember  how 
the  promoters  cf  this  program  back  In 
the  1940's,  tripped  the  light  fantastic 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House  saying  "It 
will  be  over  in  5  years — this  foreign 
handout  program — and  all  we  will  spend 
is  $5  billion."  Now  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  says  we  have  already  spent 
almost  $200  billion.  A  5-year  program 
that  was  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry  only  $5  biUion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon),  now  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  was  here  when  they 
tripped  down  the  aisle,  the  original  pro- 
ponents of  this  lep^-^lation,  asserting  "It 
will  be  over  in  5  years,  and  we  will  have 
spent  only  $5  billion." 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  some  of  the 
Members  this  afternoon  talk  about  this 
country  being  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  Only  yes- 
terday—and the  gentleman  from  Texas 

voted  for  it,  which  is  his  prerogative 

the  House  approved  an  increase  of  $18 
billion  in  the  debt  ceiling,  taking  the 
ceiling  up  to  $395  billion.  And  yesterday 
he  told  us  that  a  year  from  now  the 
Federal  debt  will  be  close  tj  that  figure 
of  $395  billion. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  point  out  to  any  Member 
of  Congress  that  this  Govenmient  has 
more  debt  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  Yes,  It  Is  less  than  funny, 
to  hear  all  this  talk  about  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  this  Nation  when  it 
threatens  to  come  apart  at  the  financial 
seams. 

Yet,  through  this  bill  and  the  Exp-  re- 
import Bank  we  are  guarantecijig  ^le 
financing  of  car  wash  equipment  in  Swit- 
zerland to  the  time  of  $200,000 — guaran- 
teeing payment  in  Switzerland,  of  all 
places  in  this  world. 

And  there  is  $10,000  in  this  bill  for 
entertainment  purposes  by  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corp. 

Now  why  should  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp.  spend  $10,000  or  any 
part  of  that  amount  for  entertainment? 
Why  should  American  taxpayers  enter- 
tain anyone  to  induce  them  to  invest 
money  in  foreign  coim tries? 

In  this  world  of  make  believe.  Mr 
Chairman,  It  is  fitting  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  $18  billion  and  the  very  next  day 
approve  a  $2'-^  biUion  handout  to  for- 
eigners. What  a  dream  world  this  is  espe- 
cially when  every  Member  of  the  House 
knows  that  the  $2^  biUion  will  have  to 
be  borrowed. 

This  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  at  its 
worst,  both  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration ajid  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
viewed the  report  on  the  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1971,  I  came 
upon  some  startling  statistics. 

On  page  5,  under  the  section  labeled 
"Extent  of  US.  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance," I  discovered  that  the  "total  net 
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disbursements  to  foreign  nations,"  1946 
through  1970  were  $131,530,600,000.  The 
•'total  net  interest  paid"  on  what  we 
have  borrowed  to  give  away  during  that 
time  has  cost  our  citizens  $67,858,067,030. 
Tills  interest  charge  is  a  surn  equal  to 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  amount  we 
disbursed  in  foreign  aid.  Add  together 
the  disbursements  and  interest  paid  be- 
tween 1946  and  1970  and  the  grand  total 
comes  to  $199,388,667,000. 

In  1946,  when  this  all  began,  the  en- 
tire Fedei-al  budget  outlay  was  only  $61,- 
738.000,000.  The  accumulated  interest 
on  foreign  aid  alone  is  greater  than  the 
entire  1946  budget,  a  year  when  this 
Nation  was  still  basically  operating  on 
a  full  wartime  economy.  The  House  jast 
voted  to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling 
to  $395  billion.  The  debt  limit  in  1946 
was  $269  9  billion.  The  difference  is  $125 
billion  or  only  slightly  less  than  the 
amount  given  away  in  foreign  aid  during 
that  period. 

Is  it  anj-  wonder  that  year  after  year 
this  country  must  continually  resort  to 
deficit  financing  and  continually  increase 
the  pubhc  debt  limit?  If  this  is  how  we 
husbsind  the  taxpayers  dollars,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  Eire  now  beset  by 
inflation? 

I  also  ask  my  colleagues:  What  have 
we  received  for  the  $199*3  billion  we 
have  poured  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
foreign  aid?  To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
a  few  successes,  but  will  anyone  suggest 
that  the  American  people  have  received 
their  money's  worth? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  in  clear  con- 
science support  this  continual  drain  on 
our  citizens  for  the  dubious  results  re- 
ceived. I  will  vote  against  H.R.  17867. 

At  this  moment,  there  is  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $18,479,704,000  in 
the  foreign  aid  "pipeline."  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  should  clean  out  the  "pipe- 
line" before  clogging  it  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  fans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  who  performs  many  use- 
ful functions,  and  his  cooperation  is  al- 
ways welcome.  At  times  he  is  most  help- 
ful The  gentleman  called  my  name  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  here,  once  in  connec- 
tion with  my  vote  yesterday  to  support 
President  Nixon  in  his  request  to  raise 
the  debt  limit. 

This  legislation  did  not  cost  any  money, 
and  It  did  not  save  any  money.  The  way 
to  save  money  is  not  to  authorize  and 
not  to  appropriate  for  these  programs. 

Of  course.  I  did  not  vote  against  the 
bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  because  we 
have  gone  to  the  grocery  store,  so  to 
speak,  and  bought  the  groceries,  and  we 
have  to  pay  for  them.  Honesty  is  becom- 
ing to  an  individual,  but  even  more  so 
to  a  nation,  and  to  repudiate  the  debts 
of  the  United  States  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  pay  its  bills 
would  not  only  rock  this  country,  but  it 
would  also  rock  the  world — and  talk 
about  a  stock  market  slump,  and  eco- 
nomic chaos,  we  would  have  it  if  we  did 
not  raise  the  debt  celling.  So,  of  course, 
in  defense  of  my  country  and  the  tax- 


payer, I  voted,  along  with  many  others 
yesterday,  with  the  majority,  to  raise 
the  debt  limit. 

Now.  with  respect  to  foreign  aid,  I  did 
not  originate  foreign  aid,  and  I  did  not 
trip  down  the  aisle  and  say  it  would  be 
over  m  5  years  or  4  years  or  6  years.  But 
it  is  true,  I  have  been  in  this  House  since 
1935,  and  I  was  here  following  World 
War  n,  and  I  realized  then  that  this 
covmtry  ought  to  do  what  it  could  to  help 
put  Western  Europe  on  its  feet. 

Through  foreign  aid,  we  did  help  put 
Western  Europe  on  its  feet,  and  we  did 
help  Western  Europe  erect  the  strong- 
est bulwark  against  war  that  has  ever 
been  erected  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  the  erection  of  that  bulwark  has,  in 
my  opinion,  made  a  major  contribution 
toward  preventing  world  war  HI,  which 
would  have  cost  vastly  more  than  $200 
billion  plus  millions  of  lives.  Such  a  war 
would  make  $200  billion  look  like  chick- 
enfeed.  The  foreign  aid  in  the  Marshall 
Plan  recommended  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  and  by  the  President 
made  a  great  contribution  toward  the 
preservation  of  humanity  on  this  earth. 

So  while  there  have  been  mistakes 
made  in  foreign  aid.  this  great  Nation 
during  the  so-called  foreign  aid  era  has 
had  the  most  fantastic  growth  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  cannot  live  in 
this  world  alone.  Yes,  we  have  helped  the 
other  nations  help  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
had  a  selfish  purpose,  but  also  this  pur- 
pose has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Of  course,  mistakes  have  been  made, 
and  we  apologize  for  the  mistakes,  and 
further  mistakes  will  be  made. 

We  have  drastically  reduced  President 
Nixon's  foreign  aid  request.  He  strongly 
supports  foreign  aid  as  his  predecessors 
have  done.  He  says  it  is  important  and 
necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  He  endorses  it  as  a  means  to  help 
save  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  and 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  He  is  trying  as 
our  representative  and  spokesman  to  do 
his  best  to  bring  about  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  world. 

So  I  stand  here,  not  in  apology,  but  in 
pride,  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  during  this  period  of  tremen- 
dous growth  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  tremendously  proud  of 
the  fact  that  through  all  our  programs 
we  have  been  able  to  prevent  world  war 
m  and  enable  mankind  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  survive  and  move  forward. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  most  eloquently  made 
the  justification  for  the  actions  he  has 
taken  and  the  actions  I  have  taken,  be- 
cause on  this  issue.  I  believe  for  the  last 
21  years  we  have  been  almost  arm  in 
arm. 

The  eloquent  presentation  and  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fully  sustains  what  has  been  done  and 
what  the  committee  is  trying  to  do  this 
year.  I  am  tremendously  irooressed  by 


the  fact  that  the  committee  has  reduced 
tlae  appropriation  for  the  item  of  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
by  $86,870,000  compai'ed  to  the  appro- 
priation for  tlie  current  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  too  uige  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichord )  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MILITART    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance:  For  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  504(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Including 
administrative  expenses  and  purchase  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only  for  use  outside  of  the  United  States. 
$350,000,000;  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  new  automotive 
vehicles  outside  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  that  paragraph  shall  be  used  to 
furnish  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such 
as  mlssUe  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  to  any  underdeveloped  coun- 
trj-'other  than  Greece.  Turkey,  the  Republic 
of  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing 
of  such  weapons  systems  is  important  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
reports  within  thirty  days  each  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress:  Provided  further. 
That  the  mlUtary  assistance  program  for  any 
country  shall  not  be  Increased  beyond  twenty 
per  centum  of  the  amount  Justified  to  the 
Congress,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  an  Increase  in  such  program  is  es.'^entlal 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  reports  each  such  determination  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
within  thirty  days  after  each  such  determina- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  the  Excess  De- 
fense Articles  program  for  any  country  shall 
not  be  Increased  beyond  twenty  per  centum 
of  the  amount  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso  contained  In  lines 
1  through  9  on  page  6.  This  is  patently 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
is  not  a  limitation  of  funds  It  does  di- 
rect the  Executive  that  funds  cannot  be 
appropriated  for  or  furnished  to  support 
sophisticated  weapons,  with  certain 
exceptions  listed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  similar  provisions  and 
restrictions  are  contained  in  sections  504 
and  620 «s>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  and  also  section  35  of  the  Military 
Sales  Act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
and  Is  unnecessary  because  of  similar 
provisions  in  the  Authorization  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard. 

The  committee  felt  this  to  be  a  lim- 
itation, because  the  words  "none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  •  *  *  shall  be  used" 
appear  in  this  paragraph. 
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Tliis  provision  was  added  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  In  order 
to  stop  underdeveloped  countries  from 
buying  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
with  U.S.  grant-aid  funds.  The  provision 
was  subsequently  modified  to  encourage 
coimtries  away  from  arms  races.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  a  limitation  and  we  ask  for  a 
ruling. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  I  had  of- 
fered and  it  has  been  in  the  bill  for  4 
years  now.  I  believe  it  comes  within  the 
Holman  rule.  It  is  a  retrenchment  of 
Federal  expenditures.  It  is  negative  in 
nature.  It  is  germane,  and  I  do  not  see 
where  it  imposes  any  addition  or  af- 
finnative  duties  on  anyone.  I  think  the 
point  of  order  should  be  ruled  against. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

On  September  20,  1966,  a  point  of  or- 
der was  sustained  against  language 
which  was  contained  ;n  a  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  prohibiting  aid  to  any 
nation  that  sells  or  permits  ships  on  Its 
registry  to  transport  cargo  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  containing  the  phrase  "unless 
the  President  determines."  The  impor- 
tant language  there  is  "unless  the  Pres- 
ident determines."  The  language  here 
appears  to  be  identical,  and  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

POINT  or  ORDER   MADE  BY   MR.   AOAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  proviso  on 
page  6,  lines  9  through  part  of  16.  This  is 
clearly  legislation  in  an  appropriation  in 
that  it  provides  for  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination on  military  assistance  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  here  again  that 
this  is  a  limitation  on  funds.  This  would 
provide  that  the  Pentagon  could  not  give 
away  more  than  20  percent  of  the  amount 
of  militarj'  equipment  that  they  come  up 
here  to  the  Congress  with  in  their  pres- 
entation book.  It  is  clearly  a  retrench- 
ment and  is  saving  money  for  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  a  limitation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  point 
of  order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  made  a  moment  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
precedent  is  substantially  the  same. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

POINT   OF   ORDER    M.\DE   BT    MR.   ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  proviso  on 
lines  16  through  19.  This  is  clearly  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  and  is  not  a 
proper  appropriation  limitation.  It  at- 
tempts to  provide  that  excess  defense 
articles  programs  may  be  increased  up 
to  20  percent  for  any  country  beyond  the 
amounts  presented  to  the  Congress. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proviso  since  this  language 
is  not  in  the  authorization  act.  I  do  want 


to  point  out,  however,  that  this  proviso 
particularly  is  not  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  security  nor  is  it  in  the  interest 
of  our  economic  well-being. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
renew  my  point  of  order  that  this  is  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

I  support  the  point  of  order  made 
against  this  language.  Again  this  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Beyond 
that,  no  funds  are  contained  In  this  bill 
for  the  excess  defense  articles  program 
other  than  modest  amounts  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  packaging,  and  crating  of 
such  equipment.  The  proviso  limits  the 
amount  of  equipment  which  can  be  pro- 
vided to  the  various  countries.  It  does  not 
limit  the  funds  in  this  biU.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  a  limitation  on  the  use  of 
funds  in  this  bill  but,  rather,  it  seeks  to 
limit  the  amount  of  excess  equipment 
that  can  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  au- 
thority contained  in  the  basic  law. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proviso 
interferes  with  Presidential  discretion 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  basic  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoGcs).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage appearing  on  page  6  of  the  bill, 
lines  16  through  19,  relating  to  excess 
defense  articles,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proviso  is  in  the  nature  of  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  in  violation  of 
rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Sec- 
tion 503  of  that  act  bestows  authority  for 
military  assistance  and  gives  the  Presi- 
dent wide  discretion  in  the  furnishing 
and  allotment  of  such  assistance,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  general  authoriza- 
tion levels  set  in  section  504.  The  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proviso  to 
which  the  point  of  order  is  directed 
places  a  limitation  upon  that  Executive 
discretion  as  contained  in  the  basic  act 
and  is  therefore  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  is  not  in  order  under 
the  rule. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  Is  language  which  should  not 
be  in  the  bill.  The  language  has  been 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  proposed  to  strike 
from  the  bill  by  amendment  the  proviso 
beginning  on  line  16,  page  6.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  point  of  order. 
However,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  proviso 
which  ftates,  "that  the  excess  defense 
articles  program  for  any  country  shall 
not  be  increased  beyond  20  percent  of 
the  amount  presented  to  the  Congress." 
The  language  would  simply  create  a  can 
of  worms  without  beginning  or  ending. 
It  would  make  a  complete  shambles  of 
the  present  program  which  permits  ex- 
cess defense  articles  to  be  made  available 
to  allied  and  friendly  nations.  It  would 


make  attainment  of  our  objectives  in 
helping  deserving  nations  more  difficult, 
and  it  could  very  well  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose by  hampering  the  efforts  of  the 
countries  we  are  urging  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own  de- 
fense and  for  the  common  defense. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  excess  defense  articles.  We 
are  speaking  of  equipment  and  other 
materials  which  become  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
occurs  each  year.  These  materials  have 
been  bought  and  paid  for  through  the 
defense  budget.  They  have  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  acquired. 
Practically  all  of  the  equipment  is  old 
and  extremely  well  used.  By  our  stand- 
ards it  Is  generally  obsolete  or  obsoles- 
cent. Nevertheless,  this  material  is  of 
potentially  significant  value  to  foreign 
countries  whose  weapons  standards  are 
not  as  high  as  ours.  By  rework  and  re- 
build programs,  our  allies  are  able  to 
utilize  much  of  this  equipment  for  their 
own  defense  requirements.  This  lessens 
the  burden  on  their  defense  budgets 
and  places  no  significant  additional  bur- 
den on  ours 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  scrap 
the  weapons  and  equipment  through  the 
surplus  property  disposal  processes.  That 
means  it  brings  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  really  serves  no  useful  purpose.  It 
leaves  our  alUes  without  needed  equip- 
ment which  Is  usable  for  their  purposes, 
and  it  adds  to  their  budget  problems. 

We  are  not  talking  about  large  amounts 
in  terms  of  total  U.S.  budget  require- 
ments. The  actual  value  today  of  the  ex- 
cess articles,  which  could  be  used  to  meet 
previously  validated  country  require- 
ments, is  set  forth  in  justifications  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch  at  $152  million. 

If  the  equipment  were  bought  new,  it 
would  cost  several  times  as  much.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  worth  several  times  as  much  to 
our  allies,  for  it  represents  equipment 
which  can  be  rebuilt  to  serve  their  re- 
quirements. We  can  no  longer  serve  our 
needs.  If  it  goes  to  scrap.  It  will  bring 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  declared 
value.  We  should  not  tie  down  and  de- 
stroy this  useful  program  in  Its  appU- 
cation. 

The  langimge  to  which  I  object  would 
limit  the  use  of  excess  to  fill  established 
military  stssistance  requirements  to  120 
percent  of  the  illustrative  amoimts 
shown  in  the  justifications  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  for  11  selected  coun- 
tries. Those  amounts  reflect  only  major 
items  of  equipment  which  could  be  fore- 
seen as  excess  when  the  program  was  de- 
veloped many  months  ago. 

At  that  time,  they  totaled  slightly  over 
$13  million:  and  the  bulk  of  the  excess 
defense  articles  program — $139  million — 
was  presented  on  an  undistributed  world- 
wide basis.  Since  the  two  amounts  were 
intended  to  be  additive,  find  the  proposed 
language  applies  to  the  illustrative  coun- 
try programs  only,  the  impact  of  the 
limitation  would  be  far  greater  than  may 
be  readily  apparent. 

In  other  words,  the  restriction,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  would  disallow  the  use  of 
any  of  the  $139  million  estimated  excess 
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presented  on  a  •ftorldwide  basis,  and  the 
20  percent  allowable  increase  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  some  $13  million  in  in- 
dividual country  programs  set  forth  in 
the  justifications.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  excess  materials  which  could  be  used 
in  support  of  valid  mihtarj'  assistance 
objectives,  and  to  meet  already  estab- 
lished militar>'  assistance  requirements 
would  be  approximately  $16  million — a 
net  reduction  of  90  percent  in  the  total 
program  originally  proposed. 

Such  a  reduction  is,  I  submit,  incon- 
sistent with  both  our  national  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  defense 
postuie  and  our  efforts  to  provide  for  that 
posture  at  minimum  cost.  It  would  pre- 
clude optimum  use  of  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles as  one  means  of  strengthening 
allied  and  friendly  armed  forces  while,  at 
the  same  time,  saving  money  and  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  potentially  valuable 
equipment.  It  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that,  except  for  a  relatively  few 
items.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  pre- 
cise prediction  as  to  what  articles  may 
become  excess  as  much  as  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. Legislation  which  would  limit  the 
program  to  ihase  few  items  which  can 
be  foreseen  as  excess  could  only  choke 
off  a  potentially  valuable  source  of  sup- 
ply and  result  in  the  wasteful  scrapping 
of  equipment  which  can  and  should  be 
put  to  effective  and  productive  use  by  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  we  are  asking  to 
make  increasingly  greater  effort  in  their 
own  and  the  common  defense. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  voting 
against  that  legislation  and  thereby  in- 
suring the  Department  of  Defense  the 
opportimity  to  make  optimum  use  of  a 
valuable  asset  and  continue  to  realize  all 
possible  savings  therefrom. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
proval by  the  subcommittee  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  the  full  committee,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  discuss  this  amendment 
in  detail  with  General  Warren,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  milltar>'  assistance 
program. 

Had  I  known  at  the  time  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  amendment  as  it  pertains 
to  excess  equipment,  I  would  have  op- 
posed the  amendment  at  the  time  of  the 
markup. 

Under  the  law  you  only  have  excess 
military  equipment  when  it  is  no  longer 
being  used  by  our  defense  forces.  It  is 
excess  equipment.  It  has  no  actuail  value 
other  than  salvage  value. 

The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  this 
equipment  to  civilians.  So,  unless  it  Is  dis- 
posed of  through  one  of  our  allies  then, 
of  course,  this  equipment  must  be  de- 
molished or  it  can  only  be  sold  for  Junk 
for  only  a  few  pennies  on  the  dollar. 

In  many  instances  this  excess  equip- 
ment is  already  in  the  recipient  coimtry. 
When  you  give  them  the  excess  equip- 
ment then,  of  course,  it  saves  dollars  be- 
cause it  takes  the  place  of  womout  equip- 
ment and  reduces  transportation  costs. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  only  proper,  if 
this  amendment  had  not  been  stricken 
on  a  point  of  order,  that  it  should  have 
gone  out  on  an  amendment,  because  we 
should  place  the  military  in  the  position 
"•here  it  could  take  such  equipment  and 


allocate  it  to  other  nations.  If  not,  it 
would  have  to  be  junked,  and  the  value 
would  be  only  a  few  pennies  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  set 
the  record  straight  on  this  provision.  I 
offered  this  amendment  in  committee, 
and  it  was  accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  excess  defense  articles  program 
has  been  greatly  abused.  That  is  why  I 
offered  my  amendment  to  limit  overruns 
to  20  percent  of  the  original  presenta- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  people 
opposing  my  amendment  today  are  the 
same  people  who  supported  giving 
Taiwan  $54.5  million  worth  of  offensive 
jets  last  December.  Those  jets  htid  not 
been  requested  by  the  administration, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  anyone 
else.  No  hearings  were  ever  held  on  the 
request.  Nonetheless,  these  same  people — 
the  same  ones  opposing  me  today — eager- 
ly supported  the  jets  for  Taiwan  last 
December. 

And  while  we  were  debating  whether 
or  not  to  give  $54.5  million  in  jets  to 
China,  someone  treated  Taiwan  to  a  nice 
"Christmas  Package,"  The  package  con- 
sisted of  $157  million  in  so-called  surplus 
or  excess  property,  and  it  made  the  $54.5 
million  deal  look  small  by  comparison. 

The  chairman  has  called  this  'Christ- 
mas Package"  junk.  Well,  I  would  like 
to  have  that  junk.  I  am  sure  Israel  would 
also  like  to  have  that  junk  with  the  very 
serious  problems  it  is  facing  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  "Christmas  package"  to  Taiwan 
contained  jet  fighters,  air  transports, 
tanks,  rifles,  and  even  SAM  missiles 
which  the  general  that  Mr.  Passbian  is 
speaking  about  called  "brand  new." 
Would  my  colleagues  call  something  that 
is  "brand  new"  junk? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
told — and  I  have  a  letter  that  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  make  available  to  the  gen- 
tleman— that  says  that,  when  it  Is  de- 
clared excess,  there  is  no  further  need 
for  it  in  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
be  sent  to  some  other  nations,  but  it  is 
given  because  it  has  no  further  use  in 
support  of  our  Nation. 

A  good  part  of  this  Is  used,  some  of  It 
Is  new,  but  It  Is  excess,  and  our  own 
defense  is  not  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  f  rc«n  Louisiana 
just  made.  Some  of  It  is  new.  But  you 
cjin  declare  anything  excess.  They  can 
come  over  here  and  tell  the  committee 
that  all  these  jet  fighters  are  excess  and 
that  we  should  give  them  to  Taiwan, 
the  Piiilippines,  or  Korea.  That  is  the 
way  the  program  has  been  run. 

There  are  tanks  sitting  in  a  European 
country,  whose  name  I  cannot  disclose, 
ready  to  go  to  one  o'  the  recipient  na- 
tions. Any  day  now  we  will  hear  once 
again  in  the  papers  that  tanks  have  been 
given  to  this  or  that  country. 

I  think  this  program  has  been  abused. 
I  think  Congress  should  assert  itself  and 
see  to  it  that  the  program  is  no  longer 
abused. 


I  talked  to  Gen.  Robert  H,  Warren, 
head  of  the  military  assistance  program. 
He  agreed  with  me.  He  also  indicated 
that,  as  a  result  of  new  programing,  the 
Defense  Department  would  have  no 
trouble  meeting  the  limits  established  by 
my  amendment. 

The  other  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  deleted  was 
one  that  I  put  in  this  bill  several  years 
ago  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
giving  or  selling  sophisticated  weapons 
of  war  to  developing  nations,  except  the 
five  specifically  mentioned  In  the  provi- 
sion. I  am  terribly  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man raised  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  not  done  anything  about  it  in 
the  12  years  I  have  been  here.  Yet  we  are 
building  up  a  jet  club  in  Latin  America. 
Argentina  got  jets,  and  so  Bolivia  wanted 
jets,  and  so  the  Peruvians  wanted  jets, 
and  so  on.  The  Peruvians  went  out  and 
purchased  $25  million  worth  of  French 
Mirage  jets.  The  Peruvians  need  jets  like 
I  need  a  hole  in  my  head.  They  are  build- 
ing up  this  great  jet  set  in  Latin  America. 
That  is  all  I  was  ti-ying  to  do  by  this 
amendment — stop  an  arms  race 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  raised  a  point  of  order  against 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

PARLIAMENTABY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this: 

Does  the  proviso  on  page  5,  Une  22,  re- 
main In  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAK.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  bill  and  the  Chair  will  state 
that  we  have  passed  that  paragraph  and 
no  point  of  order  was  raised  and  it  does 
stay  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  105.  The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  Its 
opposition  to  the  seating  In  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the 
representative  of  China,  and  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  China  has 
not  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  not  be  rec- 
ognized to  represent  China  In  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  requested  to  Inform  the  Congress, 
Insofar  as  Is  compatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  national  security,  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign  rela- 
tionships, including  that  created  by  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations,  together  with 
any  recommendations  which  he  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  matter. 

POINT    OF    ORDEK    BT    MR.    FRASEB 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  seek 
recognition  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  as  to  the  language  on  page 
7.  line  25,  and  continuing  on  pEige  8  to 
line  16. 
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I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  set  forth  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  an  effort  to  insert  a  major  foreign 
policy  statement  in  the  middle  of  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  without  prejudice  to  the  merit  or 
wisdom  of  the  provision,  but  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  belong  in  this 
appropriation  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mi-.  Passman)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  was 
added  by  the  Senate  to  the  fiscal  1957 
bill  because  the  Congress  does  not  want 
Communist  China  to  sit  in  the  United 
Nations. 

It  has  been  carried  in  this  bill  for 
14  years. 

If  it  should  be  technically  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  at  least  it  is  extremely 
desirable  and  I  certainly  hope  this  bill 
will  never  be  enacted  into  law  until  either 
the  authorizing  committee  of  this  body  or 
the  Senate  will  make  this  permanent 
legislation  because  I  think  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  be  striking  this  type  of 
language  out  of  the  bill  after  it  has  been 
there  and  has  sustained  itself  very  well 
for  14  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  ruling  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  language  states  among  other 
things,  in  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota,  on  page 
8,  "it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  con- 
tinuing sense  of  Congress  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  China  •   •   •". 

Then  further  down  on  Une  10.  page 
8,  the  language  reads,  "The  President  is 
required  to  Inform  the  Congress  *  '  •". 

These  are  clearly :  First,  the  expression 
of  the  sense  of  Congress  and  second,  a 
direction  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Both  of  which  clearly  violate  rule 
XXI,  clause  2. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create 
distinctions  because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples; and  In  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

POINT  or  ORDER  BY  MR.  PRELINGHTJYSEN 

Mr.  FRKT.TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
section  106,  lines  17  through  25  on  page 
8  on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add 
further  that  the  essential  w'ording  of  this 
section  is  already  in  existing  law,  and 
has  been  so  for  many  years.  I  refer  to 
section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
That  section  reads  as  follows : 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
distinction  made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color  or 


religion  in  the  granting  of,  or  lu  the  exer- 
cise of  personal  or  other  rights  available  to 
American  citizens,  Is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman; 
we  concede  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  entire  paragraph  has  been  read. 
I  think  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
entitled  to  know  all  the  language  that  is 
being  sought  to  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  re-read  the  full  paragraph, 
section  106,  beginning  on  line  17  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  25. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  106.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  dis- 
tinctions because  of  their  race  or  reUglon 
among  American  citizens  in  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples; and  in  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  concedes  the  point  of  order, 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sic.  107.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  Is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime,  in  addition 
to  those  items  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  ptirsuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  any  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  ma- 
terials, or  any  other  articles,  materials  or 
supplies  of  prllmary  strategic  significance 
used  In  the  production  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  Implements  of  war  or  of  strategic 
significance  to  the  conduct  of  war,  includ- 
ing petroleum  products. 

Mr.  FRETiTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
section  107(a)  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  his  point  of  order  against  the  en- 
tire section? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  When  I  get 
the  opportunity,  I  shall  certainly  msike 
the  point  of  order  against  section  (b) 
also.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  the  point  of  order  against  botii 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
prefer  to  rule  on  the  sections  separately. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  section  107(a).  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  contains  similar  restrictions, 
but  they  are  much  more  detailed,  specific, 
and  restricted  than  those  contained  in 
the  provision  which  I  am  seeking  to 
strike  from  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  care  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
committee  felt  that  the  language  con- 
tained a  very  definite  limitation.  The 
language  itself  states — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes,  or  per- 
mits any  ships  under  its  registry  to  carry  to 
Cuba — 

That  provision  has  stood  up  over  the 
years  as  being  a  limitation.  We  feel  that 
it  is,  and  we  ask  the  Chair  for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  pointed  out,  the  language  Is  simi- 
lar but  it  is  not  identical  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  as  sunended.  In  addition, 
it  relates  to  provisions  other  than  those 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  rather 
interesting  to  me  to  see  what  has  been 
stricken  out  of  this  bill — language  that 
has  been  in  the  bill  for  a  number  of  years. 
Because  of  a  question  of  jurisdiction  we 
now  say  that  the  part  which  prevents 
U.S.  funds  from  being  used  "to  pay  pen- 
sions, annuities,  retirement  pay,  or  ad- 
Justed  service  compensation  for  any  per- 
sons heretofore  or  hereafter  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  of  any  recipient  coun- 
try" Is  stricken  out. 

We  also  say  that  language  opposing 
the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  action  upon  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
stricken  out. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years  the  bill  has  also 
provided  that  the  principle  of  no  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  religion 
should  be  applied  in  all  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  with  respect  to  economic  assist- 
ance. This  has  been  stricken. 

Another  provision  has  been  stricken 
which  has  been  in  the  bill  for  some  time 
This  provides  that  no  economic  Jissist- 
ance  shall  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any 
ships  under  its  registry  to  carry  to  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam  arms,  ammunition,  or 
items  of  economic  assistance. 

These  provisions  have  all  been 
stricken — but  they  have  been  in  this  bill 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Again  I  point  out  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, announced  to  this  House  early  in 
the  session  a  schedule  of  appropriations. 
This  schedule  was  provided  to  give  every 
legislative  committee  the  opportimity  to 
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bring  their  bills  before  the  House,  on  the 
floor,  before  our  committee  passed  on  the 
related  appropriation.  If  all  of  these 
items  had  been  in  a  legislative  bill,  then 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  include 
them.  Because  they  had  not  been  in  the 
legislative  bills — and  some  are  still  not — 
the  Appropriations  Committee  put  them 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  completely  op- 
posed and  I  am  sure  my  chairman  is.  to 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  But 
we  are  interested  in  bringing  appropria- 
tion bills  before  the  Congress,  so  they 
may  be  acted  upon. 

The  legislative  committees  should  bring 
in  bills  with  this  language.  This  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  debate  them,  and  sup- 
port or  defeat  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  the  legislative  committee  will 
bring  bills  with  this  language  in  and 
give  the  Congress  the  opportimity  to  pass 
upon  these  questions  of  legislation,  then 
we  will  not  have  to  come  in  here  with 
legislation  on  appropriation  bills,  or  be 
forced  to  seek  necessary  rules. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman was  informed  earlier  there  is 
onlv  one  bill  relating  to  this  appropria- 
tion that  has  not  been  passed  by  the 
House,  at  least,  and  that  is  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  BOW.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  bill  includes  these  limitations. 

And  if  they  are  included,  then  why  does 
the  gentleman  object  to  our  including 
them  again. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  jurisdictional 

dispute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  section  620  of  the  authorization 
act.  There  are  five  full  pages  of  limita- 
tions. Also  in  the  same  act  there  are  two 
pages  containing  limitations  in  the 
statement  of  policy. 

The  limitations  in  the  authorization  act 
contain  the  same  wording,  and  certainly 
the  basic  policy  and  limitations  as  the 
provisions  in  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore this  committee.  I  submit  these  pro- 
visions violate  House  rules. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  if 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  decided  to 
provide  for  appropriations  and  funding 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  will  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  agree?  He 
will  not  object? 

Mr.  BOV/.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
answer  to  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  would 
not  agree? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
could  not  agree.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  will  not  yield  further 
at  this  point,  but  Is  the  gentleman  only 
complaining  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee    has    Included    these   provi 


sions.  If  the  gentleman  Ls  really  inter- 
ested in  saying  all  these  things  that  are 
in  the  bill,  why  does  he  object? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  object  for  the 
same  reason  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  object:  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  should  join  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  not  to  permit  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  understandably  chagrined 
that  certain  language  is  being  stricken 
out  on  points  of  order,  but  as  he  pointed 
out  himself,  these  are  being  stricken  out 
because  they  constitute  legislation  In  an 
appropriation  bill. 

As  I  just  finished  explaining,  in  my 
point  of  order  to  strike  section  107(a)  of 
this  appropriation  bUl,  there  is  compar- 
able language  already  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  and  it  has  been  there  for 
many  years. 

It  is  far  more  explicit  and  detailed  and 
restrictive  than  the  language  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

In  a  sense,  perhaps,  this  is  a  contest 
between  two  committees.  I  feel  that  the 
legislative  committee  should  have  the 
resporosibllity  for  developing  suitable 
legislative  language  on  these  points.  In 
almost  every  case  it  has  done  so.  and  has 
done  so  many  years  ago. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  regu- 
larize a  situation  where  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  protected  In  the  past  by  the 
nature  of  the  rule  that  has  been  granted. 
As  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee we  have  complained  against  leg- 
islation in  appropriation  bills  but  we 
have  been  unable,  because  of  the  rule 
which  has  been  adopted,  to  do  anything 
about  striking  the  language. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

There  is  an  incident  related  In  the  Old 
Testament  Scripture.  In  which  King 
David  was  rebuked  by  the  Prophet  Na- 
than, after  he  had  killed  Uriah,  having 
sent  him  in  the  front  of  the  ranks  and 
had  him  killed,  in  order  that  he  might 
proceed  to  commit  adultery  with  his  wife, 
and  to  marry  her — Bathsheba. 

And  Nathan  said  to  David,  that  there 
was  a  man,  a  rich  man,  who  had  many 
flocks,  and  there  was  another  man  who 
had  nothing  but  one  little  ewe-lamb,  yet, 
he  slew  the  poor  man  and  made  off  with 
his  one  lamb. 

The  great  Appropriations  Committee 
is  respected  by  us  all.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  but  one 
little  lamb  left.  Our  jurisdiction  has  been 
raided  by  committee  after  committee.  We 
are  down,  really,  to  nothing  more  than 
this  little  foreign  assistance  legislation, 
which  is  all  we  have  left  to  deal  with. 

I  want  to  say,  you  ought  to  leave  us 
with  our  one  little  lamb. 
The  second  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 


simply  this:  If  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  this  counti-y  needed  a  bal- 
ancing voice  in  foreign  policy,  that  time 
is  now.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
when  the  Congress  needed  a  voice  to 
balance  foreign  policy,  that  time  is  now. 
I  would  say  the  dominant  voices  in  the 
other  body  do  not  reflect  the  views  of 
many  Americans  and  of  many  Members 
of  this  House. 

Recently,  when  our  President  was 
asked  to  meet  with  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  he  insisted 
that  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  attend  the  meeting,  too, 
to  discuss  Cambodia.  In  this  way  he  in- 
dicated his  confidence  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  have  a  voice  In 
foreign  policy. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  voice,  we 
must  do  so  through  our  committee,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We 
must  respect  that  committee  and  show 
such  respect  in  the  House,  If  it  is  to  have 
the  respect  of  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  very  Interested  In 
what  the  gentleman  had  to  say.  The  first 
few  sentences  disturbed  me  a  little.  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  ac- 
cusing the  Appropriations  Conomittee  of 
having  any  of  those  desires  portrayed  in 
some  of  his  first  statements. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  my  committee 
has  been  raped  more  than  once  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQtTIRY 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
cfof^  it 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Has  section 
107(b»  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  has  not  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  sball  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  Ita 
registry  to  carry  Items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  is  governed  by  the 
Castro    regime,   or    to   North    Vietnam. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
language  on  lines  13  through  17,  page  9. 
section  107(b)  constitutes  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  and  therefore 
should  be  stricken. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  also,  there 
is  comparable  language,  but  stronger  lan- 
guage, already  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  I  refer  to  section  620(a)(3)  with 
respect  to  the  prohibition  against  trade 
with  Cuja.  and  section  620(n),  the  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  CThairman,  the 
committee  believes  now,  as  we  have  be- 
lieved for  many  years,  that  this  was  a 
limitation  on  expenditures.  It  says: 


X 


No  economic  assistance — 

Referring  first  to  U.S.  dollars — 
shall  be  furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country 
which  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships 
under  Its  registry  to  carry  items  of  economic 
assistance  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  committee's  Interpre- 
t>atlon.  this  is  a  limitation,  and  I  ask  for 
a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  first  two  lines  read: 

No  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  programs  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Therefore,  this 
is  clearly  a  limitation  upon  the  act  and 
not  on  the  bill  and  comes  within  the 
prohibition  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2,  and 
the  point  of  order  Is  sustained. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  lamb 
is  particularly  appropriate  here  today, 
because  the  taxpayers  are  about  to  get 
their  annual  shearing  If  this  bill  is  ap- 
proved. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  70. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  108.  Any  expenditure  made  from  funds 
provided  In  this  title  for  procurement  out- 
side the  United  States  of  any  commodity  In 
bulk  and  in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  least  twice  annually :  Provided,  That 
each  such  report  shall  state  the  reasons  for 
which  the  President  determined,  pursuant  to 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  604(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that  foreign  procurement  will  not  result  In 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Industrial  mobilization 
base  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other 
advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly 
procurement  outside  the  United  States. 

POINT    or    order    made    by     MR.    ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  section  108. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  This  is  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  It  requires  a  report  to 
the  Congress  of  all  procurements  of  more 
than  $100,000  made  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  prescribes  the  type  of  justifi- 
cation  that    the    President   must    give. 


Thus,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  clearly  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
a  point  that  has  been  made  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  this  same  gen- 
eral subject  matter  is  in  existing  law  In 
section  604  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
where  again,  in  m5'  opinion,  it  is  set  forth 
more  fully  and  effectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask 
for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boccs) .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  language 
In  question,  the  significant  part  of  it, 
section  108: 

Any  expenditure  made  from  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  title  for  procurement  outside 
the  United  States  of  any  commodity  In  bulk 
and  in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  least  twice  annually: 

That,  obviously.  Is  an  imposition  of 
new  duties  upon  the  Executive  and  it 
clearly  falls  witliin  the  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion XXI,  clause  2. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Clerk  reads 
the  next  section,  I  propose  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  both  clauses  (at 
and  <b) ,  and  I  rise  at  this  time  to  inquire 
If  I  can  make  the  point  of  order  against 
both  clauses  and  have  It  considered  at 
the  same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
that  can  be  done  only  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation,  whose  government  Is 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government  known 
as  communism,  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  for  any  arms,  am- 
munition, implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  or  any  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, such  as  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  Items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  section  109, 
paragraph  (a) .  This  provision  duplicates 
a  restriction  in  section  620(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  against  any  form 
of  assistance  to  Communist  countries.  In 
fact,  the  wording  of  the  provision  In  the 
authorizing  legislation  is  much  more 
specific  as  to  the  countries  which  may 
be  considered  "Communist"  countries. 
This  provision  In  the  appropriation  bill 
is  therefore  unnecessary. 


I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this 
language  constitutes  legislation  In  Em 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoGGS).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  language  In  question  in  section 
109(a)  is  similar  but  not  identical  to  the 
language  in  the  authorization  legislation 
and.  therefore,  does  constitute  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation,  whose  government  Is 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government 
known  as  communism,  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (except 
section  ai4(b)).  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  withholding  of  such  assist- 
ance would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Inter- 
est and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
Reports  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  seven  days  of  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  contain  a  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  reasons  for  such  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  oi'der. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  section  109,  para- 
graph (b).  The  provision  forbids  any 
economic  assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. As  with  reference  to  the  previous 
paragraph,  this  one  is  duplicative  of  sec- 
tion 620(f).  In  fact,  it  is  far  less  precise 
than  the  provision  contained  in  the 
authorizing  legislation.  Therefore.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  language  in 
section  109.  paragraph  ib>  constitutes 
legislation  In  an  appropriation  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  ruling.  "'" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  language  is  similar  but  is  not  iden- 
tical to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  It  Imposes  new  duties  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
such  clearly  falls  within  the  prohibition 
of  rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ssc.  111.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  avaUable  by  this  or  any  predecessor 
Act  for  the  years  subsequent  to  fiscal  year 
1962  for  carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may  be  used  to 
make  payments  with  respect  to  any  contract 
for  the  performance  of  services  outside  the 
United  States  by  United  States  citizens  unless 
the  President  shall  have  promulgated  regu- 
lations that  provide  for  the  Investigation  of 
such  citizens  for  loyalty  and  security  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  the  security  and 
other  Interests  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
tHded,  That  such  regulations  shall  require 
that  any  such  United  States  citizen  who  wlU 
have  access,  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  such  services,  to  information  or  ma- 
terial classified  for  security  reasons  shall  be 
subject  to  such  Investigation  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  and  executive  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
rise^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
111. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 111  constitutes  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  provision  has  been 
carried  in  legislation  since  1963. 

I  am  in  sjTnpathy  with  this  provision, 
and  will  do  my  best  to  include  even 
stronger  language  in  the  next  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  clearlj'  define  the  responsibilities 
of  our  committees  and  prevent  further 
encroachment,  and  although  I  favor  this 
language  personally  I  must  insist  on  my 
point  of  order  because  of  the  principle 
involved,  that  it  is  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  felt  that  this  year,  as  in  the 
previous  years,  that  this  was  a  limita- 
tion provision  which  was  added  by  the 
committee  to  the  fiscal  year  1963  bill  in 
order  to  require  investigation  of  the  U.S. 
citizens  outside  the  United  States  who 
are  performing  service  on  U.S. -funded 
contracts,  and  for  security  to  protect  the 
U.S.  interests.  We  felt  it  was  a  limitation, 
and  that  we  had  carried  it  for  7  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  significant  language  is  foimd  on 
line  17.  where  it  defines  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  saying 
that  "imless  the  President" — on  line  18 — 
"shall  have  promulgated  regulations  that 
provide  for  the  investigation  of  such  citi- 
zens, '  and  so  on.  That  again  is  clearly 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
falls  within  the  prohibition,  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  pwint  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read.  ] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
iiQder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells.  funUsbes 
or  permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry  to 
carry  to  Nortii  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  In  subsection  107(a)   of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
Skate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  against 
section  116  in  that  it  constitutes  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill.  I  would 
like  to  add.  furthermore,  it  is  almost 
word  for  word  part  of  a  prohibition 
which  is  already  contained  in  existing 
law,  and  that  is  section  620 (n)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  fact  is  the 
existing  law  Is  stronger  and  broader  in 
Its  restrictions  than  the  language  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  ruling  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  language  is  similar  and  almost 
like  the  language  contained  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  However,  it 
is  clearly  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  point  of  order  Is  sus- 
tained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ' 

Sbc.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  In  this  Act  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  availability  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  to  make  a  point  of  order  as 
to  section  117  that  was  just  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  a  point  of  order  on  section 
117? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  will 
gladly  defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Mahon)  if  I  do  not  lose  my  op- 
portunity to  make  my  point  of  order  in  so 
doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  point  of  order  takes  precedence. 

POINT  or  OROEH  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  section 
117  on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  almost  identical  with  the  prohi- 
bitions contained  in  section  620  (p)  of 
the  existing  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  language  on  page  13,  line  19.  "un- 
less the  President  determines."  is  clearly 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
clearly  violates  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exercise  in  the 
House  today  demonstrates  the  dlfBculty 
we  have  had  through  the  years  with  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bills. 

In  order  to  make  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram more  effective,  if  such  is  possible, 
the  Congre&s  through  the  years  has 
written  into  the  appropriation  bill 
various  restrictions  such  as  prohibitions 
against  aiding  Communist  countries  and 
many  other  provisions  which  it  has  been 
felt  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

These  various  legislative  provisos  have 
found  their  way  over  a  period  of  years 
or  decades  into  the  bill,  and  these  re- 


strictions and  prohibitions  and  modifica- 
tions have  tended  to  make  the  appro- 
priation bill  more  acceptable  and  capable 
of  passage  through  the  House  and  the 
other  body. 

We  realize  that  we  are  having  a  field 
day  here  by  knocking  out  certain  of 
these  provisions  which  have  established 
over  the  years  a  settled  congressional 
policy.  If  these  were  new  provisions,  it 
would  be  different.  But  here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  what  could  be  called  settled 
congressional  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  talked 
about  King  David  and  Bathsheba.  He 
also  talked  about  going  to  the  White 
House  and  he  welcomed  the  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  have  a  voice  in  for- 
eign policy.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  through  tlie  years  in  this  bill,  as- 
serting our  authority  over  foreign  policy. 
We  have  had  a  very  significant  voice  on 
foreign  policy.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  others  have  objected  to 
proposals  in  the  bill  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Congress  in 
foreign  policy  matters. 

What  we  have  done  through  the  years 
is  to  build  up  this  appropriation  bill  with 
these  policy  provisions.  They  are  being 
summarily  knocked  out  today. 

We  do  not  complain.  We  went  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  asked  for  a 
rule  with  respect  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  and  particularly  the 
provision  as  to  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  not  too  palatable — I  hold 
no  brief  for  it — some  are  for  it  and  some 
are  against  it.  But  we  asked  for  a  rule  on 
that.  I  assume  that  since  the  rule  was 
not  granted  on  the  appropriation  of  $80 
million — some  S18  rmllion  below  the 
budget  for  the  Peace  Corps — that  it  will 
be  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order.  That 
can  be  done.  I  shall  not  complain. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
brought  In  thus  far  about  11  appropria- 
tion bills  and  resolutions  involving  more 
than  $40  billion.  I  hope  we  have  worked 
diUgently  and  with  some  degree  of 
effectiveness. 

When  you  walk  down  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol,  members  say,  "How  are  we 
coming  along  on  appropriations?  When 
do  you  think  we  can  get  them  behind  us? 
How  are  we  moving  toward  the  time 
when  we  might  adjourn  Insofar  as  appro- 
priations are  concerned?"  We  say,  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  can.  We  announced 
months  in  advance  that  we  were  going  to 
have  bills  up  at  a  certain  time,  generally 
speaking.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs — and  it  is  a  great  committee 
^nA  headed  by  a  very  able  chairman  and 
has  very  able  members — that  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  known  for  many 
months  that  there  would  have  to  be  an 
authorization  on  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  realize  that  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization involving  about  $100  million 
is  a  serious  matter,  but  it  had  been 
thought  that  these  authorizations  would 
be  approved  and  that  we  would  be  able 
to  handle  appropriations  by  this  late 
date. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  trying  ourselves  to- 
day. Is  our  system  able  to  function  or 
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are  the  critics  right,  that  the  Congress  is 
outmoded,  incompetent,  and  unable  to 
do  its  job?  I  do  not  know  just  how  we 
are  going  to  be  rated  when  we  are 
weighed  in  the  bsdance  on  these  matters. 

More  points  of  order  will  be  made. 
This  bill  will  be  stripped  of  a  series  of 
provisions  which  I  think  probably  75  or 
80  p>ercent  of  the  Members  approve.  It 
will  be  made  less  acceptable.  But  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  done 
the  best  it  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  labored  long  and  hard  In  the 
vineyard  trying  to  help  the  Members  to 
get  the  job  done  so  they  could  go  home 
earlier  during  this  campaign  year. 

I  would  hope  that  while  this  bill  is 
stripped  of  many  of  its  helpful  provi- 
sions, nevertheless,  you  will  understand 
the  plight  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as 
we  approach  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
without  the  benefit  of  an  authorization 
bill.  Authorization  bills  must  be  passed 
on  a  timely  basis  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
chaotic  situation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  members  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
have  a  good,  close  look  at  some  of  the 
provisions  that  have  been  stricken  out 
today  on  points  of  order.  These  helpful 
and  desirable  provisions  have  been  car- 
ried in  this  bill  for  many  years.  The  test 
wUl  come  later  today.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  any  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  provisions  would  be  in  the  afiBrma- 
tive.  I  can  understand  why  they  are 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  They  have 
supported  these  amendments,  some  of 
them,  for  many  years,  recognizing  that 
they  were  good  amendments.  Now,  to- 
day, they  say  they  are  good,  but  they 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  They  have  not  said  they  would 
adopt  these  provisions  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  They  have  said  they 
would  try. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  House 
goes  along  with  this  bill  today  with  all 
these  provisions  stricken,  it  may  afford 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  out  legislation;  and  if 
they  fail  to  do  so,  there  will  be  no  more 
foreign  aid  bills. 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  yielding, 
because  I  want  to  add  mj'  commenda- 
tions to  those  who  have  commended  and 
congratulated  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana. The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  done  a  splendid  job  In  the  amoimts 
reported.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana.  No  one  can  quar- 
rel with  his  sincerity,  his  conscientious- 
ness, and  his  objectiveness.  We  applaud 


you,  commend  you,  and  salute  you.  To 
the  extent  that  you  guard,  and  jealously 
guard,  the  prerogatives  of  your  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  just  as  jealous  of  the 
prerogatives  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  again  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  into  proper  per- 
spective the  entire  ball  of  wax  of  our 
foreign  aid  program,  which  is  worldwide. 
The  gentleman  has  done  an  excellent 
job. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  those  compli- 
ments. I  am  very  fond  of  every  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
never  known  whether  they  were  too  busy 
doing  something  else,  but  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  we  are  always  waiting  for 
authorization.  Let  us  put  It  on  the  line. 
For  most  of  the  16  years  we  have  had 
to  move  this  bill  with  some  type  of  pro- 
vision waiving  points  of  order.  For  some 
reason  this  great  committee  never  gets 
these  bills  out.  We  have  been  forced  to 
write  provisons  into  this  bill  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  abuses. 

Now  I  hope  it  is  time  to  take  a  rest. 
If  they  are  too  busy,  then  some  of  you 
should  take  the  initiative  and  clean  this 
up,  because  you  are  going  to  get  this 
bill  defeated  after  this  year  if  you  do 
not  bring  out  a  measure  reestablishing 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  ask  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps  if  since  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  reported  this  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  taken  ac- 
tion on  the  Peace  Corps  bill?  This  being 
the  fourth  day  of  June,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  this  great  commit- 
tee to  have  taken  action  in  February  or 
March  or  April  or  May?  Or  has  the  com- 
mittee had  such  a  rugged  schedule  on 
the  floor  that  the  committee  just  could 
not  do  it? 

This  is  the  thing  that  has  concerned 
us.  We  all  try  to  work  hard  and  get  our 
work  done.  Often  we  do  not  get  the 
authorization  on  the  foreign  aid  imtil 
late  m  the  year,  at  times  not  until  Oc- 
tober or  later. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  In  a  difficult 
situation,  and  we  want  help  in  cormec- 
tion  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  the 
record  should  be  set  straight  here  this 
afternoon.  A  number  of  Members  have 
complained,  especially  members  ot  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  they 
have  not  had  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  foreign  assistance  for  an  adequate 
amount  of  time.  I  want  to  point  out.  as 
I  said  earlier,  that  this  legislation  was 
authorized  last  year  when  the  aid  pro- 
gram was  authorized  for  2  years.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  contrary 
to  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
on  this  floor  this  afternoon,  has  had  that 
authorization  for  all  of  this  year.  I  do 


not  know  how  much  more  time  could  be 
required  than  that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  for  this 
one  time  since  I  have  been  chairman  of 
this  committee  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee did  get  a  bill  out  in  time  for  us 
to  move  on  it.  However,  the  committee 
did  not  get  out  a  legislative  bill  on  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  committee 
chairman  if  it  is  not  true  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  studied  the  en- 
tire Peace  Corps  program  in  depth,  and 
that  there  was  considerable  controversy 
on  several  matters?  There  was  objection 
to  the  so-called  reverse  Peace  Corps  sug- 
gestion. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs took  great  time  and  used  much 
zeal  in  looking  into  detsuls  of  the  Peace 
Corps  operation  before  deciding  when 
the  authorization  was  ready  to  report.  I 
am  sure  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  have  waited  1  more  week  while 
the  bill  was  reported. 

I  am  sure  that  since  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  here, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Before  yielding  to  the 
chairman,  let  me  add  one  other  point. 

Something  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  provisions  in  this  appropriation  bill 
have  been  stricken  out  on  points  of 
order  today,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  expressed  concern  that  these 
provisions  were  not  in  the  law.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  almost  every  provision 
that  has  been  stricken  out  is  in  exist- 
ing law  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  In  sdmost  every 
case,  in  my  opinion  it  is  in  better  and 
more  explicit  language  than  that  which 
has  been  proposed  here.  So  I  want  to 
give  assurance  to  those  who  are  here 
that  almost  without  exception  these 
provisos  are  in  existing  law. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  this  year  to 
even  look  at  a  copy  of  the  foreign  opera- 
tions bill  until  almost  just  before  this 
committee  went  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

We  did  not  have  the  courtesy  of  a  no- 
tice from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  this  bill  would  include  legislative 
matter  within  our  jurisdiction  as  the 
authorizing  committee. 

When  I  went  to  several  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  they  said  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  had  a  closed, 
tight  security  arrangement,  that  nobody 
could  talk  about  this  bill. 
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Of  course,  we  did  not  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  examine  this  bill. 

I  want  to  say.  so  far  as  the  Peace  Corps 
is  concerned,  we  needed  a  little  more 
time  to  look  at  the  Peace  Corps  and 
to  examine  its  operation.  We  completed 
oiir  hearings  on  the  Peace  Corps  in 
April,  but  our  consideration  was  ex- 
tended and  we  did  not  file  the  report  un- 
til today,  after  modifying  the  bill  in 
several  particulars. 

Of  course,  I  was  alarmed  about  some 
of  the  publicity  on  the  Peace  Corps.  I  was 
alarmed  when  some  people  who  are 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  metropolitan  paper.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  what  happened.  I  was 
concerned  about  several  other  things. 

An  authorizing  committee  must  have 
tune  to  authorize  its  own  legislation. 
After  all.  when  this  committee  voted  out 
this  bill  it  was  only  June  3,  1970.  No  one 
can  blame  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee because  the  foreign  operations  appro- 
priation did  not  become  law  until 
February  9.  1970.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  not  responsible  for  the 
delays  that  held  up  the  final  approval  of 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  of  the 
last  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  believe  we  have  heard  a  thorough 
discussion  here  on  jurisdiction  and  who 
is  to  blame.  I  hope  we  can  get  on  with 
this  bill,  vote  on  it,  and  let  us  go  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thelre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleitaan  from  In- 
diana? \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
comment  needs  to  be  made  also  about 
the  matter  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  All  members  of  the  committee  here 
this  afternoon  are  aware  that  that  legis- 
lation was  considered,  was  reported,  was 
passed  by  this  House  weeks  ago,  and  is 
now  involved  in  debate  in  the  other  body. 
Certamly  that  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemna  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  genUeman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  are  not  blaming  the 
great  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
military  credit  sales  portion  of  this  bill. 

I  do  want  to  say,  with  compassion  and 
understanding,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  bill 
was  passed  after  a  struggle  in  October, 
November,  and  sometimes  in  December, 
so  if  this  little  exchange  is  considered  a 
barb  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
we  have  accomplished  something.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  agrees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  119.  The  President  Is  directed  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  auy  un- 
derdeveloped country  for  the  purchase  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes  from  any  country  other  than  Greece. 
Turkey,  the  RepubUc  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Korea,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
weapons  systems  is  Important  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
within  thirty  days  each  such  determination 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  14,  lines  13  to  22,  section  119,  that 
this  is  clearly  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill. 

It  is  a  good  provision,  again,  but  it  has 
no  legitimate  place  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  especially  when  even  stronger  re- 
strictions are  already  contained  in  sec- 
tion 520 (s)  of  the  existing  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  119  was  put  Into  this  bill  to  pre- 
vent a  hideous  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  That  surely  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

This  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
limitation  which  would  withhold  an 
equivalent  amount  of  aid  in  cases  where 
underdeveloped  countries  otherwise  re- 
cipients of  U.S.  aid  undertake  to  make 
purchtises  of  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems with  their  own  funds.  This  limita- 
tion applies  solely  to  the  appropriation 
under  consideration  and  does  not  operate 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made. 

Section  119  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
money.  The  United  States  withheld  a 
S30  million  development  loan  to  Peru 
because  of  that  nation's  purchase  of 
Mirage  jets  in  1968.  Section  119  was 
added  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for 
1968.  At  that  time  Argentina  purchased 
U.S.  A4-D  jet  fighters  and  ChUe  bought 
English  Hunters  and  Peru  was  reportedly 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  $20  mil- 
lion of  French  Mirage  jets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  not  talking  to  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  arguing 
that  this  section  was  put  in  to  save 
money  and  that  it  has  saved  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
argue  that  it  Is  In  order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  arguing 
it  Is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
state  his  argument? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Under  the 
rules  and  precedents,  limitations  may  be 
written  into  appropriations  bills.  As 
Chairman  Dingley,  of  Maine,  wrote  in 
1896: 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
the  right  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for  any 
object,  either  In  whole  or  In  part,  even 
though  that  object  may  be  authorized  by 
l&w.  That  principle  of  limitation  has  been 
sustained  so  repeatedly  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded a«  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  law 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Asher  C.  Hinds,  clerk  to  the  Speaker 
from  1881  until  1891,  and  editor  of  the 
"Rules,  Manual  and  Digest "  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1899,  and  of 
"Hinds'  Precedents"  in  1908: 

Thus  the  power  of  limitation  is  solely  a 
negative  power,  capable  of  setting  up  a  bar- 
rier, and  not  a  positive  power,  capable  of 
creative  functions.  The  appropriation  may 
Interfere  with  Executive  discretion  only  In 
a  negatve  way.  It  may  decline  to  appropriate 
for  ships  to  be  built  In  a  navy  yard  by 
saying  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  used  for  that  purpose.  These  nega- 
tive prohibitions  are  within  the  power  of 
the  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  past,  limitations  have  prohibited 
such  measures  as  the  payment  of  troops 
stationed  in  certain  geographical  loca- 
tions, the  appropriations  for  repair  of 
vessels  in  private  shipyards,  and  appro- 
priations for  the  return  of  a  Reserve 
Force  to  active  duty — Cannon's  Prece- 
dents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  finds  the 
precedent  cited  is  not  germane.  Section 
119  as  it  is  now  drafted  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  Is  directed  to  withhold  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  amount  spent  by  any  underdeveloped 
country — 

And  again  on  line  19  it  says — 

unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  weapons  systems 
is  Important  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  within  30  days 
each   such   determination   to   the   Congress. 

It  is  obviously  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bin,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  120.  (a)  In  order  to  restrain  arms 
races  and  proliferation  of  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  to  Insure  that  resources  In- 
tended for  economic  development  are  not 
diverted  to  military  purposes,  the  President 
shall  take  Into  account  before  furnishing 
development  loans.  Alliance  loans,  or  sup- 
porting assistance  to  any  country  under  this 
Act,  and  before  making  sales  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended: 

(1)  the  percentage  of  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country's  budget  which  Is  de- 
voted to  military  purposes. 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country  is  using  its  foreign  ex- 
change resources  to  acquire  military  equip- 
ment; and 

(3)  the  amount  spent  by  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country  for  the  purchase  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems,  such  as  missile 
systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
I>oses,  from  any  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
120.  It  clearly  constitutes  detailed  legis- 
lative provisions  In  an  appropriation. 
Furthermore,  in  essence  and  detail,  its 
language  is  already  In  existing  law — 
section  620 (s)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  not 
make  a  point  of  order  to  the  entire  sec- 
tion? 
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The  CHAIRIVLAN.  The  Chair  was  going 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
the  point  of  order  relates  to  section 
120(a)   or  120   la)   and  'b). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  To  the  entire  section. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Page  14,  line  23.  through 
line  19  on  page  15.  The  entire  section 
120,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  only 
read  section  120(a).  so  the  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  to  make  his  point 
of  order  on  paragraph  (a)  rather  than 
the  whole  section. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
care  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Again  a  careful  reading  will  show  that 
the  President  is  directed  to  take  into  ac- 
count various  considerations,  all  of 
which  constitute  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  his  actions  In  carrying 
out  this  provision. 

Mr.  2SABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
peat my  point  of  order  that  I  made  earlier 
against  section  120. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Again  the  President  is  required  to  take 
certain  action,  and  It  clearly  falls  within 
the  prohibition.  Therefore  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Funds  ApPROPaiATED  to  the  Prestdent 

PEACE    CORPS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) .  as  amended,  includ- 
ing purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  use  outside  the  United 
States,  $80,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$28,000,000  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
rise? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  16.  lines  9  through  14,  because  this 
Is  an  effort  to  appropriate  money  for  an 
authorization  which  does  not  yet  exist. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  passed  out  an  authorizing  bill  but 
the  House  has  not  yet  had  time  to  act. 
I  would  ask,  therefore,  that  this  language 
be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  rise? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
rise? 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  meant 
lines  7  through  14. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes;  it  would  be  lines  7 
through  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  offers  that  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  his  point  of  order,  lines 
7  through  14? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  con- 
cedes a  point  of  order.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  akd 

Welfare 

as.sistance  to  refugees  in  the  united  states 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-510), 
relating  to  aid  to  refugees  within  the  United 
States.  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
$112,000,000:  Provided,  That  funds  from  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  cover  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  refugees  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    CLAY 

Ml-.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clay:  Page  18, 
beginning  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$112,000,000" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  19 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•■$111,200,000:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  cover  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  JDepartment  of  State  In  connection 
with  the  movement  of  refugees  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Cuban  airlift  is  an  unjustifiable  drain 
on  the  taxpayers'  purse.  Such  an  ex- 
penditure is  a  wasteful  and  umiecessarv* 
spending  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar,  and 
it  perpetuates  a  program  that  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  this  country. 

More  than  11  years  ago,  Fidel  Castro 
forceably  captured  political  control  of 
Cuba.  During  the  intervening  years,  our 
Government  has  established  a  policy  of 
nonrecognition  of  the  Castro  regime.  In 
addition,  we  agreed  to  give  political 
asylum  to  those  Cubans  who  ideologically 
and  politically  differed  with  Castro.  Most 
Americans  wholeheartedly  agreed  with 
that  decision. 

In  1965,  this  Government  began  what 
is  known  as  Freedom  Airlift  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  our  policy  for  admitting  per- 
sons considered  refugees  fleeing  an  op- 
pressed state.  Most  Americans  also  gave 
their  endorsement  to  the  Freedom  Airlift 
for  Cubans. 

Today,  11  years  after  Castro's  success- 
ful revolution,  we  are  not  only  continu- 
ing to  admit  Cuban  citizens  as  refugees — 
but  we  continue  to  fly  1,000  Cuban  refu- 
gees into  this  covmtry  each  week.  In  the 
last  6  years,  we  have  admitted  more  than 
225,000  Cuban  refugees  at  a  cost  of  $300 
million. 


I  take  sharp  issue  with  this  oCQclal  and 
costly  policy  whereby  this  Nation  has 
opened  the  doors  for  unlimited  Cuban 
immigration.  No  longer  can  this  policy  be 
couched  or  obscured  In  refugee  termi- 
nology. The  real  refugees  of  Cuba  left  in 
the  early  1960's  when  they  had  to  flee 
for  sanctuary.  They  were  the  ones  who 
opposed  Castro  politically  and  who  faced 
oppression  and  mistreatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Castro  regime. 

What  we  have  now  in  our  Cuban  refu- 
gee policy  is  a  direct  subsidizing  of  the 
welfare  program  of  an  alien  nation. 
Manj-  of  those  now  coming  to  this  coun- 
try are  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  invalids, 
and  the  unemployables. 

Though  the  United  States  will  not  rec- 
ognize Castro's  government,  we  volimteer 
to  handle  his  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. We  spend  tax  money  to  solve  the 
social  problems  of  an  enemy  nation, 
thereby  compounding  the  overwhelming 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our  own. 
We  have  set  up  special  programs  for 
Cuban  immigrants  in  order  to  relocate, 
educate,  train,  and  to  feed  them.  We  pay 
out  school  impact  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$17  million  in  Dade  County.  Fla..  alone 
to  accommodate  the  schools  suffering 
from  the  massive  influx  of  Cuban  citi- 
zens. There  are  an  estimated  50.000 
Cuban  refugees  now  on  State  welfare  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  reim- 
burses the  States.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion administers  a  special  Cuban  Loan 
Section  in  the  Division  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid— just  to  handle  and  operate 
our  special  loan  program  for  Cuban  stu- 
dents. 

In  addition  to  the  madness  of  the  cost 
and  special  programs  addressed  to  Cuban 
citizens,  the  policy  runs  counter  to  all 
basic  immigration  thought,  law,  and 
practice.  It  is  grossly  imfair  to  Impose 
strict  limitations  and  requirements  on 
the  numbers  of  immigrants  we  will  ac- 
cept from  other  nations  in  the  Eastern 
or  Western  Hemisphere— and  to  exclude 
Cubans  from  that  same  criteria. 

Once  the  Cuban  refugee  becomes  an 
American  resident,  he  is  counted  in  the 
number  of  persons  we  will  admit  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  Immigrants  from 
other  Western  Hemisphere  coimtries. 

The  policy  toward  Cuban  refugees  was 
instituted  as  an  emergency  measure. 
That  emergency  condition  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  airlift  and  other  measures  were 
never  intended  to  become  permanent  in- 
stitutions. 

Finally,  the  operational  cost  of  Free- 
dom Airlift  Is  $800,000  a  year.  I  recom- 
mend that  you  support  my  amendment 
to  strike  out  that  section  of  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  relating  to 
the  cost  of  the  airUft^thls  would  assure 
that  this  program  will  eventually  come  to 
a  close  when  those  refugees  now  living  in 
this  country  are  fully  disseminated  into 
our  society. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  living  In 
Louisiana  live  in  a  little  bit  closer  to  the 
situation  than  some  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 
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In  a  newspaper  article  entitled  "Cuban 
Exiles  Make  a  New  Life. "  there  are  some 
interesting  observations.  It  says  that 
instead  of  becoming  a  burden  on  the 
U.S.  cities  to  which  they  have  settled, 
the  Cuban  refugees  are  contributing  to 
the  economy.  In  fact,  these  exiles  pos- 
sess initiative,  ambition,  pride,  energy, 
various  skills,  intelligence,  and  other 
traits  that  enabled  Americans  In  pioneer 
days  to  overcome  great  hardships  and 
obstacles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  about 
the  gentleman's  State  of  Missouri,  but 
I  do  know  in  Louisiana  there  is  a  lot 
of  jealousy  growing  up  because  these 
Cubans  are  willing  to  work,  and  it  em- 
barrasses some  of  these  people  who 
would  rather  live  on  a  handout. 

Here  is  one  program  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  one,  and  this  can  be  verified. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana  it  says  that 
the  success  of  the  Cubans  in  starting  life 
anew  puts  to  shame  lazy  native  Amer- 
icans who  look  to  the  Government  to 
rescue  them  from  poverty.  The  OEQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  might  do  well  to 
get  Cubans  to  take  charge  of  certain 
an ti poverty  programs. 

Now  repeating,  if  I  may,  we  have  found 
that  some  of  these  Cubans  have  initia- 
tive and  they  have  abUity  and  they  are 
willing  to  accept  Jobs  In  keeping  with 
their  qualifications.  They  do  not  come 
over  here  wanting  to  be  bookkeepers  or 
airplane  pilots  or  steamboat  captains. 
They  are  willing  to  accept  positions  in 
keeping  with  their  qualifications.  A  great 
many  citizens  in  my  State  and  others  do 
not  subscribe  to  their  policy;  they  want 
to  be  bookkeepers,  whether  or  not  they 
can  make  2  and  2  add  up  to  4.  So  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  these  Cubans. 
They  are  coming  out  of  a  Communist 
country  and  I  think  we  should  embrace 
them  with  compassion  and  welcome  them 
to  our  shores. 

Remember,  these  people  are  \vTiting 
back  to  their  relatives  not  only  in  Cuba 
but  in  other  Communist  countries.  So 
we  should  fund  this  entire  program  and 
encourage  these  people  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica where  they  can  make  a  new  life  and 
maybe  they  can  impart  some  knowledge 
to  some  of  these  citizens  who  prefer  to 
live  on  a  handout  rather  than  to  accept 
a  job  in  keeping  with  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
Is  voted  down. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  raising  this  Issue. 
I  can  thoroughly  understand  his  feelings. 

There  is  certainly  some  validity  to  the 
arguments  presented  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri.  Our  domestic  needs  are 
pressing.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  we  consider  the  condition  of  some 
of  our  educational,  housing,  social  wel- 
fare, and  other  facilities  in  our  larger 
cities — as  well  as  the  plight  of  the  low- 
income  families  in  rural  areas. 

However,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  money 
contained  In  this  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
designed  to  assist  local  commimltles 
throughout  the  United  States  which  have 
been  subjected  to  special  demands  as  a 
result  of  Cuban  airlift. 


This  money  Is  intended  for  local  com- 
munities from  Florida  to  Michigan,  from 
New  York  to  the  west  coast,  to  help 
them  provide  the  necessary  facilities  and 
services  to  their  residents — primarily 
those  who  have  arrived  in  recent  years 
from  Cuba. 

If  this  money  Is  cut  off,  local  commu- 
nities which  have  felt  the  impact  of  this 
very  unique  inflow  of  new  residents,  will 
find  themselves  even  more  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their  people. 

Their  problems  will  increase,  instead  of 
diminishing. 

Cuban  refugees  have  been  resettled  in 
all  50  States  and  more  than  3,000  com- 
munities. The  15  States  and  District  of 
Columbia,  other  than  Florida  that  have 
the  greatest  number  are — as  of  April  30, 
1970: 

New  York 68,995 

New  Jersey 45,298 

California 31.211 

nilnols 18,222 

Massachusetts 6,941 

Louisiana   6,356 

Texas 4,748 

Pennsylvania 3,462 

Connecticut 3.  125 

Ohio 2,209 

Michigan 2,310 

District  or  Columbia 2, 164 

Georgia 1.993 

Virginia 1,915 

Maryland    1,512 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add 
some  comments  about  the  whole  issue  of 
the  Cuban  airlift. 

This  undertaking,  conceived  in  good 
faith  and  for  plainly  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, has  offered  an  opportunity  for  a 
new  life  in  freedom  for  nearly  200,000 
refugees  from  Cuba.  That  is  precisely 
what  those  people  were.  They  could  not 
live,  indeed  survive,  in  the  totalitarian 
Communist  order  imposed  on  Cuba  by 
the  Castro  regime.  Further,  most  of  them 
had  very  close  family  ties  in  the  United 
States.  And  so  the  airlift,  if  we  look  at 
it  from  the  American  side,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  American  citizens  of  Cuban 
ancestry,  afforded  our  own  fellow  citi- 
zens an  opportunity  to  become  reunited 
with  their  immediate  families — reunited 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  over  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  national  existence,  has  ex- 
tended similar  preferential  opportunities 
to  other  groups  of  American  citizens  who 
wanted  to  bring  their  children,  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  to  this  free  soil. 

In  this  respect,  the  Cuban  airlift  pro- 
gram was  not  unique  In  our  historical 
panorama.  It  was  consistent  with  what 
our  country  has  done,  time  and  again, 
for  other  groups  within  our  own  society. 

This  special  treatment,  special  con- 
sideration, has  worked  to  the  benefit  of 
our  entire  society.  The  Cuban  relatives 
who  have  come  here  since  1965  have 
proved,  in  the  largest  part,  a  great  asset 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  have 
settled.  They  have  brought  new  skills, 
and  energy,  and  talents  which  they  have 
put  to  constructive  use.  They  have 
worked  and  created  and  helped  our 
country  move  ahead.  And  they  have  paid 
taxes.  I  am  informed  that  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  these  recent  arrivals  to 
our  shore  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
entire  airlift  and  resettlement  program. 


Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  good  and  con- 
structive, can  continue  indefinitely 
without  periodic  review  and  reexamina- 
tion. And  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  at 
least  partly  at  my  initiative  and  urging, 
the  executive  branch  is  in  the  process 
of  carefully  reviewing  all  aspects  of  this 
undertaking,  and  I  hope  it  can  orderly 
and  properly  phase  this  program  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Early  last  year,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  immediate  objective  of 
the  Cuban  airlift — the  reunification  of 
the  immediate  families  of  Americans  of 
Cuban  ancestry,  and  of  Cubans  residing 
In  this  country — was  being  achieved.  I 
urged  the  executive  branch  to  start  look- 
ing tihead  and  deciding  where  we  should 
go. 

I  was  advised  by  the  executive  branch 
at  that  time  that  an  estimated  100.000 
Cuban  citizens  were  still  registered  for 
migration  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
rate  of  movement  of  40.000  to  50.000  per- 
sons a  year,  the  airlift  should  be  able  to 
complete  that  phase  of  our  undertaking 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  or  not 
long  afterward. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  our  Government  and  the  Castro 
regime,  relating  to  the  Cuban  airlift,  has, 
however,  some  further  provisions — pro- 
visions which  go  beyond  our  primary  and 
immediate  objective  of  reuniting  the  Im- 
mediate families  which  were  separated 
when  that  understanding  was  signed. 

That  memorandum  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  leaves  the  way  open  for  other 
Cuban  nationals  to  leave  Cuba  and  try  to 
make  new  lives  for  themselves  in  an  en- 
vironment of  freedom. 

The  task  of  giving  those  people  such  an 
opportunity  is.  it  seems  to  me,  a  matter 
that  should  properly  concern  the  entire 
inter-American  community.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  the  United  States  alone. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  and  I  have 
suggested,  that  the  U.S.  Government 
consider  raising  this  issue  in  an  appro- 
priate organ  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  order  that  our  sister 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  could  par- 
ticipate Jointly  in  arriving  at  some  prac- 
tical and  acceptable  long-term  solution 
to  this  question. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  matter  is 
being  given  careful  thought  within  the 
framework  of  the  overall  review  of  the 
Cuban  refugee  airlift  being  conducted  by 
the  executive  branch. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  issues  and  complex  considerations 
are  involved  in  this.  There  are  humani- 
tarian, political,  economic,  and  interna- 
tional implications  to  this  movement  of 
Cubans  to  freedom.  They  have  to  be 
weighed  carefully,  and  they  should  be  so 
weighed  by  all  the  free  republics  of  our 
hemisphere. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
equitable,  humanitarian,  or  moral  to 
abruptly  terminate  these  flights  today. 
Thousands  of  families  have  relied  on  the 
VS.  commitment.  They  have  lost  all  they 
own;  subjected  themselves  to  harass- 
ment and  abuse;  in  some  cases  consid- 
erable danger;  and  are  now  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  They  must  be  considered. 

But  it  is  time  to  orderly  phase  out  our 
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commitment,  and  urge  that  the  inter- 
American  community  cooperate  fully  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
17867  and  the  provision  to  continue  fund- 
ing for  the  aid  of  refugees  from  Cuba.  I 
believe  we  have  an  international  commit- 
ment to  honor,  as  well  as  a  commitment 
to  thousands  of  Cubans  who  have  served 
notice  on  Premier  Castro  that  they  wish 
to  leave.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  this 
Federal  commitment.  States  and  local 
communities  must  provide  services  for 
refugees  settling  in  the  United  States. 

After  Premier  Castro's  government 
settled  into  the  typical  Communist  syn- 
drome of  repression,  thousands  of  Cubans 
sought  to  escape  Cuba  in  small  boats. 
Many  hundreds  were  drowned. 

On  September  28,  1965,  Fidel  Castro, 
concerned  with  being  blamed  for  the  loss 
of  life,  said  that  he  would  open  a  port  in 
Cuba  to  which  all  Cubans  in  the  United 
States  could  come  and  pick  up  their  rel- 
atives who  were  still  in  Cuba.  He  said: 

Now  It  will  be  known  who  Is  at  fault  If 
someone  drowns  trying  to  reach  the  Ameri- 
can paradise,  the  Tanqul  paradise.  That!  For 
the  well-prepared  lmf>erlalists.  Let's  see  what 
they  say  or  do. 

President  Johnson  responded  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  as  he  signed  the  new  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  He  said; 

I  declare  this  afternoon  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  that  those  who  seek  refuge  here  In 
America  will  find  It.  The  dedication  of  Amer- 
ica to  our  traditions  as  an  a<;ylum  for  the 
oppressed  Is  going  to  be  upheld. 

In  an  effort  to  create  a  safe  and  or- 
derly flow  of  refugees,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana, 
negotiated  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  Cuba.  Under  this  inter- 
national agreement,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  provide  air  transportation  for 
between  3,000  and  4,000  refugees  a 
month. 

The  memorandxun  provided  for  pri- 
ority to  be  given  in  this  movement  to  the 
relatives  of  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  reunite  families  that  had  been 
split  as  the  result  of  some  members  hav- 
ing come  to  the  United  States  and  others 
not  having  been  able  to  leave  Cuba. 

Under  the  memorandum,  the  Cuban 
refugee  airlift  was  established  December 
1,  1965.  Two  flights  a  day,  5  days  a  week, 
bring  refugees  from  Cuba  to  the  Miami 
International  Airport. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  sdrlift 
ranks  with  the  Berlin  Airlift  as  one  of 
the  greatest  humanitarian  efforts  any 
nation  has  ever  undertaken  to  provide 
refuge  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Since  the  airlift  was  established, 
through  May  22.  1970,  192,159  refugees 
have  been  airlifted  to  the  United  States. 
Of  these  136,594  have  been  resettled  out- 
side Miami. 


The  characteristics  of  the  refugees  who 
have  arrived  on  the  airlift  are:  profes- 
sional, semiprofessional,  and  managerial 
workers,  6.5  percent,  clerical  and  sales, 
11.7  percent;  skilled  workers,  9.3  percent; 
semiskilled,  3.6  percent;  service  occupa- 
tions, 3.1  percent;  farming  and  fishing, 
1.8  percent;  children,  students,  and 
housewives,  64.0  percent.  The  propor- 
tion is  the  same  as  one  could  expyect  in 
any  general  family  movement,  with  three 
out  of  four  persons  in  an  average  family 
consisting  of  the  mother  and  children. 

With  respect  to  age,  7.3  percent  of  the 
airlifted  refugees  have  been  over  65 
years,  and  4.1  percent  between  61  and  65. 

All  of  the  refugees  who  have  arrived  on 
the  airlift  are  relatives  of  refugees  al- 
ready in  the  United  States.  Practically  all 
are  persons  who  registered  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  period  from  November  1965 
through  May  1966,  when  Castro  permit- 
ted persons  who  wished  to  leave  Cuba 
to  register. 

From  the  day  these  persons  indicated 
their  desire  to  leave,  until  the  day  of 
their  departure  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  continued  harassment,  loss  of 
jobs,  confiscation  of  property,  and  forced 
labor. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  Cubans  remaining 
who  have  indicated  a  desire  to  leave.  To 
deny  them  this  opportunity,  to  cut  off 
their  escape  after  they  have  acted  in  reli- 
ance of  our  promise,  would  serve  notice 
to  all  peoples  that  we  do  not  honor  our 
commitments.  An  amendment  to  cut  off 
these  funds  would  leave  in  an  untenable 
position  thousands  of  Cubans  who  have 
chosen  freedom  over  repression  and  have 
jeopardized  their  lives  In  Cuba  by 
doing  so. 

When  the  airlift  was  originally  de- 
vised, it  was  believed  that  the  refugees 
would  disperse  throughout  the  country. 
Like  other  previous  Immigrants,  however, 
these  people  are  more  comfortable  among 
their  own  people  and.  like  previous  immi- 
grants, it  is  not  likely  that  their  first 
generation  will  disperse. 

Thus,  four  States.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey. California,  and  Illinois,  bear  the 
brunt  of  82  percent  of  refugees  who  re- 
settle in  the  15  States  which  have  the 
greatest  number  of  resettlers. 

The  experience  of  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  two  communities 
which  receive  the  'greatest  number  of 
refugees  may  indicate  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  refugee  settlement  into  a  com- 
munity. The  greatest  impact  is  upon  the 
school  system.  As  for  welfare  expenses, 
our  experience  in  Hudson  County  has 
been  that  most  Cubans  who  do  apply  for 
welfare  are  only  on  the  rolls  for  an  aver- 
age of  6  months,  and  thereafter,  prob- 
ably because  of  skills  developed  in  Cuba, 
become  self-sufacient  and  do  not  reap- 
ply. Nevertheless,  because  of  the  contin- 
ual inflow  and  the  long  time  it  takes  for 
their  taxes  to  pay  for  community  serv- 
ices, there  is  a  substantial  drain  on  the 
local  commimity  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  has  a  duty  to  offset. 

Refugees  have  settled  In  our  commtinl- 
ties  at  an  Increasing  rate.  They  bring 
with  them  more  children  who  must  be 
educated. 


In  the  school  systems  of  the  two  com- 
munities, more  than  50  percent  of  the 
pupils  are  of  Spanish  origin  and  most  of 
them  are  Cuban  refugees.  Some  of  the 
children  are  totally  illiterate. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  in  the 
September  1969  enrollment  alone,  several 
hundred  Cuban  refugees  were  registered 
for  school.  One  child,  11  years  of  age,  w£is 
illiterate  not  only  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  the  Spanish  language  as  well. 

Some  classes,  which  are  large — com- 
posed of  about  35  to  40  students — have 
children  who  are  mostly  of  Cuban  origin. 
Moreover,  in  the  past  few  months  the  en- 
rollment of  children  of  Cuban  refugees 
has  steadily  increased  rathar  than 
leveled  off,  and  projections  indicate  a 
continued  increase. 

In  1965-66,  the  total  population  In  our 
public  schools  was  11,752.  In  1969-70,  It 
is  already  14,757,  and  we  estimate  that 
there  will  be  almost  16,000  children  in 
the  schools  of  Union  City  and  West  New 
York  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Thia 
represents  an  increase  of  more  than  4,000 
for  both  communities  in  5  years. 

During  this  same  period  6,363  children 
of  Cuban  refugees  came  to  our  schools. 
In  the  flrst  year  they  only  represented 
17.3  percent  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion. Now  45.4  percent  of  the  children  in 
oixr  communities  are  from  Cuba. 

For  every  American-born  child  in  the 
public  schools,  there  is  a  Cuban  refugee 
child  sitting  next  to  him  in  the  class- 
rooms. Overcrowding  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

These  two  communities,  as  well  as 
others  throughout  the  United  States, 
want  to  meet  their  obligations.  They  un- 
derstand that  so  long  as  these  people  are 
here,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  they 
be  educated  rather  than  becoming  a  pos- 
sible drain  on  the  community. 

It  is  to  the  national  benefit  to  provide 
the  resources  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  whether  indigenous 
Americans,  immigrants,  or  refugees,  to 
live  independent  lives  and  maintain  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  jleld  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
people  make  good  citizens?  They  are 
anxioizs  to  accept  jobs  and  they  do  accept 
jobs.  They  go  into  communities  and  be- 
come taxpayers.  We  have  had  very  little 
trouble,  if  any,  with  Cuban  refugees. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
absolutely  true.  We  have  in  any  number 
of  States,  at  least  in  the  Miami  area, 
where  we  have  a  great  nimiber  of  these 
people,  Cubans  who  are  good  citizens. 
Their  difBculty  with  the  law  is  no  greater 
than  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chf.irman.  I  sun  a 
little  confused  sifter  hearing  the  state- 
ments on  this  amendment,  and  I  wish 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  Is  It  correct  that 
your  amendment  would  not  affect  any 
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Cuban  relugee  who  is  presently  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CLAY.  That  Is  correct.  The  amend- 
ment calls  only  for  the  striking  of  the 
$800,000  which  would  be  provided  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  Cubans  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  But  it  would  not  affect 
any  who  are  now  here;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  $111  million  that  we  are  now 
spending  for  special  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
grams, such  as  health,  education,  re- 
locating in  this  country,  finding  them 
jobs,  finding  them  homes,  and  then  put- 
ting cash  dollars  into  their  pockets.  It 
will  not  affect  that  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  one  additional 
question,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
the  only  people  who  can  come  out  on  the 
Cuban  airlift  are  people  that  Castro  has 
approved? 

Mr.  CLAY.  That  Is  correct.  Castro  has 
imposed  certain  restrictions  on  those  who 
may  leave,  and  no  males  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  29  are  now  lea\ing  Cuba. 
Most  of  the  people  who  are  leaving  Cuba 
at  this  time  are  invalids,  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  children.  The  refugees  that 
they  are  talking  about  coming  to  this 
country  and  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution are  Cubans  who  have  escaped 
Cuba  through  Mexico  and  have  come  to 
this  country  at  their  own  expense. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  ought  to 
stop  bringing  Cuban  rejects  to  this  coun- 
try when  we  have  so  many  of  our  own 
problems  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
correct. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  statement 
that  was  made  that  these  people  are  in- 
dustrious, and  that  these  people  com- 
ing here  seek  work.  If  that  were  the 
case,  why  are  50,000  Cubans,  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  this  coun- 
try, now  on  welfare  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  for? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  finishes. 

Mr.  CLAY.  One  additional  question. 
We  talk  about  the  financial  contribution 
that  Cuban  refugees  are  making  to  this 
countiT.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  this  gentleman's  home  district  the 
UjS.  Go^enmient  pays  $17  million  in  im- 
pact aid  for  Cuban  refugee  children  in 
the  school  system,  but  that  is  only  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  educating  those 
children,  which  means  that  the  gentle- 
man's constituents  have  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $13  million  a  year  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  children.  If  we  continue  to 
bring  Cuban  refugees  into  this  country 
at  the  rate  of  1.000  per  week,  as  we  have 
been  bringing  them  in  since  1965,  the  cost 
of  the  Cuban  program  is  going  to  be. 
not  $112  million,  but  $500  million. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  have  unlimited, 
unrestricted  immigrrtion  of  Cubans  and 
restricted,  limited  immigration  for  other 
people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Every 


time  a  Cuban  refugee  comes  into  this 
country  we  reduce  the  quota  that  we  im- 
pose upon  all  the  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere coimtrles — Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Latin  America. 

We  talk  about  humanitarianism,  and 
we  talk  about  reuniting  feunilies.  There 
are  Mexicans  in  the  western  part  of  this 
country  who  would  hke  to  have  some  of 
their  relatives  come  in  and  reunite  with 
them,  but  every  time  a  Cuban  comes  into 
this  coimtry,  that  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Mexican  bringing  one  of  his 
relatives  into  this  country  to  reunite 
with  him. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  We  talk  about  the  humanitar- 
ian principle  involved  and  talk  about 
people  escaping  oppression.  Are  we  going 
to  be  selective  about  the  kinds  of  oppres- 
sion we  are  concerned  about?  Or  are  we 
going  to  admit  the  people  of  Haiti  or 
Brazil  who  want  to  escape  oppression  in 
their  countries  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
admit  the  refugees  from  Cuba? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Clay)  there 
were — ayes  40.  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  ^^ove  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  use  the 
time  I  have  available  to  pose  a  question 
or  two  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  conmaittee.  The  first  question  I  have 
is:  Is  there  any  money  in  this  bill  which 
can  be  used  to  assisklhe  30.000  refugees 
in  Peru  who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  earthquakes? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  the  entire  bill, 
that  is  on  the  economic  side,  appropri- 
ates on  the  illustrative  basis.  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  determine  that  out  of  certain 
funds  in  this  bill  he  wants  to  make  an 
allocation  to  Peru,  he  could  do  so. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  second  question  I  nave 
is  this:  Last  year  we  were  told  that  what- 
ever moneys  were  set  aside  for  military 
arms  to  Greece  were  not  going  to  be 
used.  It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  a  change  is  taking  place,  at  least  on 
the  administration  side,  and  that  the  bill 
before  us  contains  military  funds  tor 
Greece.  I  am  very  distressed  about  this, 
because  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to 
support  a  country  which  has  been  de- 
clared as  one  that  engages  in  barbarism 
and  terrorism  of  its  own  people.  I  won- 
der how  we  can  rationalize  using  funds  in 
an  aid  bill  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  a  government  which,  in  effect,  may 
use  these  very  arms  against  its  own  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  for  about  3 
years,  the  sunount  of  military  assistance 
to  Greece  has  been  very  limited— re- 
stricted. I  believe,  to  mostly  maintenance 
costs. 

Again,  military  items  in  this  bill  are  on 
an  Illustrative  basis.  The  witnesses  indi- 
cate where  they  may  have  a  need,  but 


it  is  appropriated  in  a  lump  simi,  and 
they  may  delete  completely  one  nation 
and  add  another. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Then  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
that  he  would  not  favor  the  use  of  these 
moneys  for  Greece  and  that  he  would 
suggest  to  the  President  that  they  not 
be  used  for  this  country? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  we  usually  chal- 
lenge it  on  the  basis  of  policy.  The  policy 
question  has  been  well  established  before 
this  is  presented  to  our  committee,  so 
what  we  do  is  examine  on  the  request, 
and  again,  we  would  be  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  trying  to  dictate  to  the 
President  where  he  should  or  should  not 
make  specific  allocations.  This  program 
is  on  an  illustrative  basis. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  should  corre- 
spond with  the  executive  branch  and  as- 
certain where  the  President  Intends  to 
allocate  these  funds.  This  committee 
has  not. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  504.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  "International  Financial  Insti- 
tutions" shall  be  available  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  any  project  or  activity  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  are  not  subject  to  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  22,  lines  19  through  23. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
clearly,  once  again,  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  requires  amendment 
of  the  basic  legislation  setting  up  our 
participation  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Far  from  being  a  retrench- 
ment, it  actually  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money  by  interposing  the 
Comptroller  General  into  the  interna- 
tional process. 

It  is  therefore  clearly,  under  the  rtil- 
ings  already  made  this  afternoon,  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  biU  and 
thus  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  is  a 
limitation  on  expenditures.  It  does  not 
require  any  additional  duties.  It  applies 
only  to  the  appropriation  in  this  bill. 
The  language  is; 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
for  "International  Financial  Institutions" 
shall  be  available  to  assist  In  the  financing 
of  any  project  or  activity  the  exjjendltures 
for  which  are  not  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Comptroller   General  of   the   United   States. 

We  feel  it  is  purely  a  limitation,  and 
we  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  language 
states  "none  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated." 
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The  Chair  finds  that  this  is  a  limita- 
tion on  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill 
and  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
other  points  of  order  heretofore  raised 
today,  and  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  505.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  ■International  Financial  Inatltu- 
tlons'  shall  be  available  to  assist  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  any  projcet  or  activity  for  which 
detailed  Justification  Is  not  available  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatlves. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  a  printing 
error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman:  On 
line  1.  page  23.  strike  out  "projcet"  and  in- 
sert "project". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    BODINO 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodino:  On 
page  23,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
additional  section: 

"Sec.  506.  The  use  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  to  assist  any  country  shall  be 
suspended  by  the  President  In  whole  or  in 
part  when  the  President  determines  that  the 
government  of  such  country  has  failed  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  (as  defined  In  Sec.  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended)  pro- 
duced or  processed  In  whole  or  In  part  in 
such  country  from  entering  the  United 
States  unlawfully.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue  until  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  such  drugs 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  complete  sj-mpathy  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  I  have  to  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  action  in  reserving 


of  the  House  will  soon  take  this  kind  of 
action. 

It  is  outrageous  to  know  that  Turkey, 
which  exports  almost  80  percent  of  the 
illegal  opium  entering  this  country,  still 
refuses  to  abolish  opium  production  en- 
tirely. There  is  an  illegal  growth  of  opi- 
um abroad  and  there  is  imlawful  im- 
portation. My  God,  in  one  city  of  the 
United  States  alone  last  year— and  this 
was  a  declaration  which  was  given  at  a 
news  conference  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs — Mr.  John  Ingersoll — stated  there 
were  900  deaths  due  to  narcotics,  224  of 
them  Infants.  This  Is  one  result  of  the 
unlawful  entry  of  narcotics  into  our 
country.  Anotlier  result  is  that  in  New- 
York  City  alone  more  than  1.000  babies 
each  year  are  bom  addicted  to  heroin 
because  of  the  addiction  of  their  moth- 
ers during  pregnancy.  Still  another  re- 
sult is  that  the  typical  heroin  addict 
steals  some  $50,000  worth  of  property  per 
year  to  feed  his  habit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment,  which  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  would  deal  with  this  simply  by 
directing  the  President  to  suspend  for- 
eign assistance  to  any  country  that  does 
not  take  the  appropriate  steps  to  see  to 
it  that  Illegal  narcotics  do  not  come  into 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant amendment  and  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  should  support  the  amendment 
if  I  am  subsequently  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  I  am  sorry  It  Is  possibly 
subiect  to  a  point  of  order,  but  when  the 
amendment  is  returned  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  bill.  I  will  certainly 


$145  million  more  on  treatment  pro- 
grams and  has  authorized  $200  million 
\x\  loans  for  facilities  for  treating  ad- 
dicted youths. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  while  my  State. 
as  well  as  our  entire  Nation,  is  being 
plEigued  by  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
crime  which  it  produces,  our  Federal 
Government  continues  to  use  dollars 
raised  from  American  taxpayers  to  aid 
countries  which  do  not  fully  cooperate 
in  controlling  the  illegal  production  of 
narcotics. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  my  com- 
plete support.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
no  fairmlnded  person,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  ought  to  oppose. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I, 
too,  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  what  I  think  Is  a  very  salutary 
amendment.  Irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  permitted  to  vote  upon  It, 
I  think  this  will  serve  notice  particularly 
upon  Turkey  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
gress is  cognizant  of  whai  is  going  on 
and.  if  the  amendment  does  not  pass  to- 
day, it  will  certainly  be  given  good  at- 
tention by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  future,  of  which  committee 
I  happen  to  be  a  member.  I  tnist  that 
it  will  pass.  In  the  meantime  let  me  say 
that  I  compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
would  say  that  in  view  of  the  rather  poor 
results  which  we  have  had  in  dealing 
with  the  addiction  problem  In  the  United 
States,  this  amendment  will  serve  as  a 


try  to  support  the  amendment  offered  good  effort  toward  the  death  kneU  and 
by  the  gentleman.  Again  I  commend  him  to  the  end  of  drug  traffic  m  the  United 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


States.  It  will  put  Turkish  officials  on 
notice  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  interested  in  foreign  as- 
sistance from  this  country,  or  else  elimi- 
nate the  corruption  which  makes  this 
traffic  possible  in  Turkey. 
I  commend  the  gentlemsin  from  New 


toe  pent  rfoVderiw-^lmpeUe^llooffrr     support  of  the  Rodino  amentoent  and     Jersey  ^n°hL°a^SSm 
thi..  amendment  notwlUistandlnglt^vul-     I   commend   the   gentleman   from   New     ''T.?  "^^^  ^„  ^i™!^^. 


this  amendment  notwltlistandlng 
nerablllty  to  a  point  of  order  because  I 
want  to  alert  the  House  and  alert  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  More  im- 
portantly. I  also  want  to  alert  some  of 
the  governments  of  foreign  countries 
which  are  exporting  narcotic  drugs  to 


Jersey  for  proposing  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  essential  step  against  the  terri- 
ble scourge  of  narcotics  that  is  now 
threatening  all  of  our  communities. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  pointed  out.  it  is  now  possible  for 


the  United  States  which  have  preyed  on  Illegal  traffickers  In  herolri  in  foreign 
the  youth  of  America.  I  think  they  should  countries  to  purchase  for  a  few  hundred 
be  dealt  with.  Despite  exhortation  by  our  doUars  enough  illegally  grown  opium  to 
State  Department  and  international  reap  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
organizations,  we  have  not  been  illicit  profits  from  sales  to  axidicts  m  the 
^  -        United   States.   My   own  State  of  New- 

York,  containing  the  major  port  of  entr>' 
in  the  United  Stat^,  Is  especially  sub- 
ject to  devastation  from  the  infiow  of 
illegal  narcotics. 

Over  the  past  4  years.  New  York  State 
has  spent  $90  mUllon  on  treatment  and 
research  with  respect  to  narcotics  ad- 
diction, and  an  additional  $160  million 
on  addiction  treatment  facilities.  This 


able  to  get  cooperation  from  the 
governments  of  foreign  countries  which 
are  Illegally  producing  and  processing 
these  narcotic  drugs.  As  a  result  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  that  w-e  enact  a  provision 
of  the  type  embodied  in  my  amendment. 
Although,  because  of  the  point  of  order 
I  will  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs  and  other  appropriate  committees     year  alone,  the  State  is  prepared  to  spend 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  increasing  tempo 
of  drug  abuse  across  the  Nation  is  reach- 
ing critical  proportions.  We  must  focus 
more  attention  on  the  International  drug 
traffic  which  continues  to  be  the  sup- 
ply of  the  narcotics  traffic  in  this  country. 
Too  httle  has  been  done  to  induce  for- 
eign countries  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
cracking  down  on  international  drug 
smugglers  because  we  have  relied  on  a 
humanitarian  appeal  for  help  instead  of 
implementing  forcible  and  effective  con- 
trols to  combat  this  problem. 

Today  I  am  introducing  another  drug 
control  bill  which  I  feel  roimds  out  my 
legislative  efforts  to  halt  the  drug  traffic 
In  heroin,  morphine,  and  cocaine  from 
foreign  sources. 

Specifically,  this  bill  directs  itself  to 
the  originating  source  of  the  narcotics 
supply — foreign  growers  and  producers 
of   opium,   narcotics,   and   their  ingre- 
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dients.  It  attempts  to  jar  these  offending 
nations  into  an  attitude  of  cooperation 
in  poncing  the  illegal  trafBc  in  narcotics 
internationally  by  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  American  economic  and 
militaiT  assistance  to  any  nation  which 
fails  to  take  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
vent narcotics  from  entering  the  United 
States  through  their  supply  routes. 

This  legislation  would  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  drug  control  picture  in- 
ternationally. The  threat  of  economic 
sanctions  would  put  teeth  in  our  efforts 
to  dry  up  the  supply  of  narcotics  at  its 
foreign  source.  It  would  force  producers 
or  growers  of  narcotics  or  their  byprod- 
ucts to  weigh  the  value  of  foreign  aid  and 
military  assistance  dollars  against  inten- 
sified efforts  on  their  part  to  eliminate 
the  corruption  that  allows  the  illegal 
drug  traffic  to  continue,  unabated. 

Government  corruption  in  these  na- 
tions is  rampant,  even  where  opium  is 
legalized.  The  possible  loss  of  American 
dollars  that  helps  these  nations  to  de- 
velop industrially,  militarily,  and  which 
helps  to  feed  their  poor  will  cause  gov- 
ernment leaders  to  look  to  these  within 
their  bureaucracy  that  are  counter- 
contributors  to  the  illegal  drug  traffic  to 
America,  either  through  bribery  or 
apathy.  It  might  even  prompt  new  and 
mtensified  controls  on  the  part  of  these 
nations  to  curb  the  sale  and  export  of 
opium  and  other  narcotics  to  known 
American  distributors. 

Turkey,  who  is  one  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers, produces  about  80  percent  of  all  the 
heroin  which  is  ultimately  smuggled  into 
this  country  by  organized  crime.  A  NATO 
ally,  and  recipient  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  suinually  through  foreign  aid, 
military  assistance,  and  agricultural 
trade  and  development  programs,  Tur- 
key and  nations  like  her  utilize  hard- 
earned  American  tax  dollars  while  prof- 
iting from  the  illegal  sale  of  opium  prod- 
ucts that  ultimately  have  a  damaging  ef- 
fect on  our  economy.  The  kilo  of  heroin 
that  can  be  purchased  for  $350  in  Tur- 
key is  resold  in  the  United  States  for 
$225,000,  and  that  is  just  the  beginning 
of  the  drug  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Narcotics  addiction  has  consigned 
thousands  of  our  youth  and  their  fami- 
lies to  a  Living  hell.  It  costs  this  society 
billions  each  year  in  stolen  property. 
The  heroin  habit  results  In  approxi- 
mately $50,000  a  year  in  thefts  per  ad- 
dict, and  the  initial  sales  of  the  pure  nar- 
cotics nets  organized  crime  millions 
which  they  invest  in  licit  and  illicit  en- 
terprises for  profit  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics must  be  wiped  out. 

The  economic  sanctions  provided  in 
this  bill  would,  in  my  estimation,  he  an 
effective  stimulus  to  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  United  States  and  grower- 
producer  nations.  At  the  verv'  least  it 
would  allow  us  to  cut  off  the  flow  of 
American  dollars  into  the  treasuries  of 
nations  which  continue  to  exhibit  am- 
bivalent or  apathetic  attitudes  toward 
our  efforts  to  stop  the  illegal  supply  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reviewed  the  drug 
problem  from  every  conceivable  angle. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  promote 
Federal  aid  to  law  enforcement  agencies 


to  attack  the  problem  on  a  grass  roots 
level.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
tighten  our  drug  control  laws  and  give 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  the  type  of  legal  tools  they 
need  to  launch  an  effective  coimterattack 
on  the  domestic  traffic  in  drugs  and 
illegal  narcotics.  Considering  the  victims 
of  drug  abuse,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  institute  comprehensive  drug 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  programs. 
In  addition,  I  have  considered  the  need 
to  implement  effective  drug  education 
programs  on  the  community  level  and  in 
our  schools. 

This  bill  closes  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
the  last  hole  in  the  drug  supply  circle. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  ultimate  answer 
to  our  international  efforts  to  prod  for- 
eign nations  into  a  more  active  role  in 
combating  drug  abuse,  but  It  is  a  good 
start. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr,  RODINO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNOJ  and  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  order 
which  will  be  raised,  I  do  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  heroin  is  not  from  the 
country  of  Turkey,  but  the  basic  in- 
gredient, opium,  comes  from  that  locale. 
One  will  find,  upon  examination,  that  for 
the  past  15  years  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  clandestine  heroin  laboratory 
operations  in  and  about  the  French  port 
of  Marseilles.  The  French  port  of  Mar- 
seilles for  years  has  been  the  focal  point 
for  the  operations  of  these  clandestine 
laboratories. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  this  amend- 
ment, if  we  can  get  it  through  today,  and 
if  not  today,  we  can  get  it  through  in  an- 
other bill  that  we  will  compel  them  to 
stamp  out  this  drug  traffic  which  is  so 
tragically  ruinous  to  our  young  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  renew  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
reluctantly,  I  must  press  the  point  of 
order.  However,  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  was 
going  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  I  had,  but  I  now  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoGGs.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  17867)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  as.sistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
nn  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tlie  pievious  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BV  MR.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
17867  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeep>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  191.  nays  153,  not  voting  85, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  162) 
YEAS— 191 


Albert 

Brooks 

Coughlln 

Anderson, 

Broomfleld 

Culver 

CaUf. 

Brotzman 

Cunningham 

Anderson,  111. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Davis.  Wis. 

N  Dak. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dellenback 

Annunzlo 

Burton.  Calif. 

Dennis 

.^rends 

Button 

Dlggs 

Ashley 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dln?ell 

Barrett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Donohue 

Berrv 

Carey 

Dulskl 

Blaggl 

Cederberg 

Eckhardt 

Blester 

Celler 

Edmondson 

Blngbam 

Clay 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blatnlk 

Cohelan 

Ellberg 

Boggs 

Conable 

Erlenbom 

Boland 

Oont« 

Fallon 

BoUlng 

Conyers 

Parbsteln 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Pascell 

Brasco 

Corman 

Plndley 
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Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fora. 

WUham  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lloyd 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.\ndrews,  Ala. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
CabeU 
Oa  fiery 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins  ■ 
Colzner 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniel,  Va. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eshleman 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 


McClory 

McCloskey 

McC\illoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Rees 

NAYS— 153 

Gallfianakls 

Goodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

HaE;an 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kleppe 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latte 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Michel 
MllJer.  Ohio 
MmshaU 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Obey 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
Patman 
Pettis 


Reld,  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

miman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Sciiadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Blanton 

Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Camp 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Crane 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Frey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gilbert 


Ooldwater 
Griffiths 
Oubser 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Havs 
Hicks 
Ichord 
Jones.  N.C. 
Klrwan 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McKnealiy 
McMillan 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mink 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Poage 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Stratton 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUc 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Zwach 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTING— 85 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 


Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Ayres 


Baring 
BeaU,  Md. 
BeU,  CaUf. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Jonee  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  ISx  Hammerschmldt 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Weicker  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton  against. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Meeklll  against. 

Mr.  Reuse  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr.  Puqua 
against. 

Mr.  Price  of  nUnols  for.  with  Mr.  Ottlnger 
against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Crsuie  against. 

Mr.  Pish  for,  with  Mr.  Prey  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwater  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  McKnealiy  for,  with  Mr  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  Hastings  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for,  with  Mr.  Lukens 
against. 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Gaydoe  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan 
against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr,  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Rou- 
debush against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Ichord  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  BeU  of  California. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Gutwer. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  wltii  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Charlee  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Tleman  vrtth  Mrs,  Mink. 

Mr.  MlUs  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  COR- 
RECT SECTION  NUMBERS  AND 
CROSS  REFERENCES  ON  HJl.  17867 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  17867,  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  correct  section  numbers 
and  cross  references. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  INCLUDE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  just  passed,  in  addition 
to  having  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  may  also  insert  per- 
tinent extraneous  extracts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  can  ad- 
vise us  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  Monday  is  Dis- 
trict Day  but  there  are  no  District  bills. 

We  have  programed  for  Monday  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  15712,  to  amend  Public  Work 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  imder 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

House  Resolution  976,  to  authorize  a 
select  committee  to  study  recent  develop- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia,  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Tuesday,  there  is  scheduled  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  H.R.  17070,  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  annoimcement  Is  made  subject  to 
the  tisual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
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and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
amiounced  later. 

May  I  say  further  that  should  a  rule 
not  be  granted  on  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  we  will  announce  an  additional 
program  because  we  have  other  bills  with 
rules.  It  is  expected  that  the  Postal  Re- 
organization and  Salary  Adjustment 
Act  will  uke  at  least  2  days. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Oltlahoma  if  this  concludes 
the  program  for  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  one  matter  of 
agreeing  to  Senate  amendments  right 
now.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  House 
adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa';' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  has  happened 
to  the  arts  and  humanities  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  not  yet  acted  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noticed  that  it  had  been 
programed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  was  programed  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  If  the 
country  could  endure  another  week  with- 
out that  S20  million  additional  cost  that 
was  put  on  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  country 
might  endure,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
program  will  unless  we  get  it  out  before 
June  30. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  never  get  it  out,  it 
will  be  too  soon  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALEND-\R  WED- 
NESDAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  in  order  un- 
der the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be  dis- 
pensed on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIVER  BASIN  MONETARY  ALTHORI- 
ZATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
CIVIL  WORKS  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF    1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  15166' 


authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  in  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  In  the  table  toUowlng  line  2,  strike 
out: 
"Centnl  tnd  Southern  Florida  June  30,  1948  20.000,000" 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "$830,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$810,000,000." 

Page  2,  after  line  4  ,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  approved  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  and  subsequent 
Acts  of  Ck>ngress:  Provided,  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000  of  thlB  authorization  shaU  be 
available  solely  for  the  accelerated  construc- 
tion of  borrow  canal  L-70,  canal  C-308.  canal 
C-n9W.  and  pumping  stations  8  326.  to- 
gether with  such  other  works  In  the  plan  of 
Improvement  as  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
agree  are  necessary  to  meet  the  waiver  re- 
quirements of  the  Everglades  National  Park : 
Provided  further,  That  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  In  any  event  upon  completion  of  the 
works  specified  In  the  preceding  proviso,  de- 
livery of  water  from  the  central  and  south- 
ern Florida  project  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  shall  not  be  less  than  315,000 
acre-feet  annually,  prorated  according  to 
the  monthly  schedule  set  forth  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  letter  of  October  20, 
1967.  to  the  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of  En^neers, 
or  16.5  per  centum  of  total  deliveries  from 
the  project  for  all  purposes  Including  the 
park,  whichever  Is  less." 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "2."  and  Insert 
"3." 

Page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  "3."  and  insert 
"4." 

Page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "4  "  and  Insert 
"S.- 
Page 4,  line  20,  strike  out  all  after  "sub- 
section" down  to  and  including  line  24  and 
Insert  "on  an  equitable  basis  among  such 
preference  customers." 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 

Page  6.  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  municipal  use  of  storage  water 
In  Benbrook  Dam,  Texas',  approved  July  24. 
1956  (70  Stat.  632),  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "Fort  Worth"  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  and  with  the  Benbrook  Water  and 
Sewer  Authority". •' 

Page  6,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  funds  available  for  such  proj- 
ect. In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $750,000,  may 
be  used  In  participation  with  the  State  of 
Montana  in  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  fish  hatchery  facilities,  and 
the  p)erformance  of  related  services,  by  the 
State  for  mitigation  of  fish  losses  occasioned 
by  the  project.  In  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

Page  6,  after  line  4,  insert: 

"Sec.  8.  That  subsection  (c)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  city  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  or  its 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  to  a  place 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,'  ap- 
proved  March    18,    1938    (52   Stat.    110),   as 


amended  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1970' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1972'." 

Page  6,  after  line  4,  insert: 

"Sec.  9.  Tliat  section  15  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  creating  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mission and  authorizing  said  commission  and 
Its  successors  to  acquire  by  purch.ise  or  con- 
demnation and  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury,  Illinois', 
approved  July  26,  1956  (70  Stat.  669;  PubUc 
Law  811.  Eighty-fourth  Congress) ,  as  amend- 
ed, U  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'three 
years'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'six  years', 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  'five  years'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'eight  years'." 

Page  6.  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  That  the  project  for  Denlson 
Dam  (Lake  Texoma),  Red  River,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1215),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  modined  to  provide  that  the  city  of 
Sherman,  Texas,  Is  authorized  to  construct 
a  barrier  dam  .across  the  Big  Mineral  Arm  of 
Lake  Texoma  so  as  to  create  a  subimpound- 
ment  of  not  to  exceed  ninety-five  thousand 
acre-feet,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  fifty-two  thousand 
acre-feet  annually.  The  city  of  Sherman  shall 
reimburse  the  United  States  the  costs,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  allo- 
cable to  an  amount  of  storage  in  Lake  Tex- 
oma equal  to  that  in  the  sublmpoundment. 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  390(b)-(f)).  Including  the  loss  in 
power  revenues  attributable  to  the  sublm- 
poundment. 

"(b)  The  location  and  plans  for  the  barrier 
dam  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  approval  prior  to  construction  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1809  (33  U.S.C.  401). 

"(c)  Prior  to  construction  of  the  barrier 
dam,  the  city  of  Sherman  shall  agree  In 
writing  to  (1)  provide  satisfactory  means  for 
the  transferral  of  small  pleasure  craft  to  and 
from  the  sublmpoundment  and  Lake  Tex- 
oma: (2)  obtain  any  necessary  State  water 
rights  required  for  use  of  the  stored  waters; 
(3)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  all  damages  due  to  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  barrier  dam  and 
sublmpoundment;  (4)  operate  and  maintain 
the  barrier  dam  and  sublmpoundment  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  (5)  pay  the  costs 
of  any  alterations  or  relocations  of  Federal 
facilities  necessitated  by  the  sublmpound- 
ment. 

Page  6,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"Sec  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  and 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Works  Amendments  Act 
of  1970'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  propose  to  give  us  an  ex- 
planation of  what  transpired  in  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  did  not  have  a  conference,  we  are 
proposing  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  you  agreed  to  the 

Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  at  least  a  brief  explanation  on  the 
amendments?  I  would  like  to  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  do  not 
want  to  object,  but  we  should  at  least 
have  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  give  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
an  explanation. 

H.R.  15166  was  originally  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1969.  Tlie  legislation  provided  for 
increased  monetary  authorizations  for 
the  prosecution  of  13  river  basin  plans 
for  flood  control,  navigation  and  related 
purposes  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Monetary  authorizations  were  flrst  put 
into  effect  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936  and  1938.  They  limit  authority  to 
appropriate  and  expend  funds  within 
specified  basins  or  specified  major  proj- 
ects, to  levels  below  the  total  costs  of 
the  authorized  basin  or  project  develop- 
ments. In  this  way  they  give  the  Congress 
opportunity  to  review  and  control  the 
rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  basin 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they 
apply. 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  entire  plan  for  development  of 
a  river  basin  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  power,  and  allied  water 
uses,  but  limited  the  amounts  of  funds 
to  anticipated  appropriations  for  a  speci- 
fled  period  of  years,  allowing  accomplish- 
ment of  only  part  of  the  plan. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  has  aug- 
mented some  of  the  previously  approved 
plans,  by  authorizing  additional  projects, 
or  modifications  of  projects,  and  in- 
creased the  monetary  authorization,  to 
provide  for  additional  appropriations. 
When  the  monetary  authorization  limit 
of  a  plan  is  approached,  legislation  is 
required  to  provide  additional  authoriza- 
tion so  that  appropriations  can  be  made 
to  permit  the  plan  to  continue.  If  such 
legislation  is  not  forthcoming  when 
needed,  construction  of  projects  in  the 
basin  plan  cannot  proceed,  even  if  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  22  basin 
development  plans  which  are  subject  to 
monetary  authorization  limitations.  Tlie 
authorization  provided  to  date  is,  in  most 
instances,  adequate  for  work  to  be  per- 
formed through  the  1969  construction 
season,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
work  to  be  performed  during  the  1970 
construction  season. 

Deficiencies  in  monetary  authorization 
will  exist  in  12  basins,  totaling  aroimd 
$365  million  through  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1970.  Based  on  projection  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  calendar  year 
1971,  the  deficiencies  for  the  2  years 
would  involve  13  basin  and  the  total 
deficit  would  amount  to  approximately 
$830  million. 


H.R.  15166,  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  December  contained 
a  table  giving  a  list  of  the  basins,  the 
dates  of  orginal  authorization,  and  the 
amount  of  increased  authorizations 
needed  for  the  work  to  be  performed 
through  calendar  year  1971.  The  table 
which  I  will  include  in  the  Record  con- 
tains the  13  basins  listed  in  section  1  of 
the  House  version.  The  total  amount  of 
increased  autliorization  needed  for  work 
to  be  performed  through  calendar  year 
1971  is  approximately  $830  million. 

The  table  follows: 


Ba$in 


Act  of 
&>ngress 


Amount 


Alabama-Coosa  River Mar.    2,194b  l45.0OO.0O0 

Arkansas  River June  28, 1938  89,000.000 

BraiosRiver Sept.   3,1954  5,000,000 

Central  and  southern  Florida...  June  30, 1948  20, 000, 000 

Columbia  River June  28,1938  263,000,000 

Lower  Mississippi  River Mav   15.1928  167.000.000 

Missouri  River June  i8, 1938  109,000,000 

OhioRiver June  22,1936  69,000,000 

Ouachita  River May  17,1950  18,000.000 

San  Joaquin  River Dec.  22,1944  18.000,000 

South  Platte  River May   17,1950  21,000,000 

Upper  Mississippi  River June  28,1938  2,000,000 

White  River June  28,1938  4.000,000 


Section  2  of  H.R.  15166  as  originsdly 
passed  by  the  House  would  authorize  to 
completion  the  present  ongoing  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Basin  Comprehensive  Study. 
This  very  important  study  was  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965 
in  the  amoimt  of  $6  million.  Section  2 
would  permit  its  completion  by  authoriz- 
ing an  additional  S9  million. 

Section  3  modified  the  flood  control 
project  for  the  Scioto  River,  Oliio,  origi- 
nally authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962,  and  modified  by  the  Flocc'. 
Control  Act  of  1965,  so  as  to  change  the 
order  of  construction  and  permit  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  locai 
protection  works  at  Chilicothe  to  pro- 
ceed prior  to  initiation  of  work  at  the 
Big  Darby  Reservoir. 

Section  4  modified  the  authorization 
for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
to  be  located  on  the  Delaware  River,  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  New  Jeri^ey,  t^> 
clarify  the  authority  of  appropriate  Gov- 
eiTiment  agencies  to  consider  an  appli- 
cation providing  for  the  use  of  Tocks 
Island  project  water  releases  as  part  of 
a  proposed  comprehensive  pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  power  development 
by  certain  New  Jersey  electric  com- 
panies. 

The  existing  Tocks  Island  authoriza- 
tion provides  for  the  use  of  those  re- 
leases by  a  conventional  Federal  power 
plant.  The  modification  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  licensing  agencies  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  that  such  releases  be 
used  by  New  Jersey  companies,  instead, 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  ptimped  stor- 
age development. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  modi- 
fication will  result  in  a  direct  construc- 
tion savings  to  the  United  States  of  $26 
million.  In  addition  payments  are  to  be 
made  by  the  companies  for  use  of  the 
Government  dam  In  an  amount  not  lc."^s 
than  $1  million  annually  for  at  least  50 
years. 

Tlie  Senate  version  of  HJl.  15166,  as 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  May  28,  1970. 


essentially  accepted  all  the  House  pro- 
visions; however,  there  were  some  minor 
variations  and  ardditions  of  several  fea- 
tures. 

In  connection  with  the  increased  au- 
thorization for  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  River  Basin  in  section  1  of  HJl. 
15166  as  passed  the  House,  the  Senate 
eliminated  this  river  basin  from  the  Ust 
of  basins  in  section  1  of  the  bill  and 
made  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
comprehensive  plan,  section  2  of  HJl. 
15166.  In  lieu  of  the  $20  million  which 
was  authorized  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion, $25  million  was  authorized  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  project  in  the  Senate 
version;  $5  million  of  that  autlior- 
ization was  reserved  for  the  con- 
struction of  specified  works  necessary  to 
meet  the  water  requirements  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  in  any  event,  upon 
completion  of  the  specified  works,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
deliver  to  the  park  not  less  than  315,000 
acre-feet  annually  or  16.5  percent  of 
total  deUveries  from  the  project  for  all 
purposes  including  the  park,  whichever 
is  less. 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  version  per- 
taining to  Tocks  Island  is  essentially  sim- 
ilar to  that  passed  by  the  House,  except 
that  it  omits  sks  unnecessary  the  clause 
inserted  by  the  House.  It  is  imderstood 
that  the  power  made  available  under  sub- 
section (c)  will  be  allocated  with  regard 
to  the  critical  water  resource  require- 
ments of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  area 
as  explained  in  House  Report  91-748, 
wliich  accompanied  H.R.  15166. 

I  might  note  at  this  time  the  excellent 
cooperation  of,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Thomp- 
son >  who  cooperated  so  splendidly  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision. 

Section  6  relates  to  the  Benbrook  Res- 
ervoir, Tex.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  contract  with  the  Benbrook 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority  for  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  now 
impounded  by  the  Benbrook  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Tex.,  for  municipal  water  sup- 
ply purposfts.  This  provision  in  H.R.  15166 
is  identical  tl^  H.R.  5278  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  November  17,  1969,  and 
passed  the  House  on  December  1,  1969. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright  J 
managed  that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  did  his  usual  excellent  work  in 
securing  its  passage. 

Section  7  modifies  the  Libby  Dam  proj- 
ect, Kootenai  River,  Mont.  This  section 
provides  that  funds  made  available  for 
that  project  in  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed 
$750,000  may  be  used  in  participation 
with  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
fish  hatchery  facilities,  and  related  serv- 
ices by  the  State  of  Montana,  for  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  losses  occasioned  by  the 
project. 

Section  8  amends  subsection  (c^  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1948,  as  amended  by  section 
108<b>  of  the  act  of  November  7,  1966, 
which  authorized  the  city  of  Rock  Island, 
ni.,   to   construct   an   additional   span 
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to  the  existing  bridge  between  Rock  Is- 
land.. 111.,  smc'  Davenport,  Iowa,  by 
extending  for  2  years,  until  April  1.  1972, 
the  time  for  commencing  construction 
of  the  additional  span. 

Section  9  amends  section  15  of  the 
act  of  July  26,  1956,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  89-499.  approved  July  8,  1966, 
which  authorized  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Corranission  to  construct  a  replacement 
bridge  to  be  located  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  systems  of  both  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  by  extending 
for  2  years,  until  Juhr  8.  1972,  the  tune 
for  initiating  bridged  construction,  and 
for  completion  of  such  work  until  July  8, 
1974. 

Section  10  grants  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  by  the  city  of 
Sherman.  Tex.,  of  a  barrier  dam  in  Lake 
Texoma  which  is  the  reservoir  formed  by 
the  Denison  Dam,  in  order  to  provide  a 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  Sherman,  Tex.  The  lan- 
guage in  section  10  is  identical  to  the 
language  contained  in  H.R.  15207  which 
passed  the  House  on  April  20,  1970.  as 
a  separate  bill.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Roberts'! 
worked  long  and  hard  at  getting  this 
bill  through  the  House  last  April,  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  successful  efforts 
which  are  now  culminated  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  section  in  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  15166. 

Finally,  a  Senate  amendment  changed 
the  title  of  the  bill  to  the  "River  Basin 
Monetary  Authorization  and  Miscella- 
neous Civil  Works  Amendments  Act  of 
1970." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  carry  out  the  highly  im- 
portant water  resources  development 
program  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  the  Director 
of  Civil  Works.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  pointing  out  the 
critical  need  of  securing  thLs  legislation. 

(       J^KPABTMENT   OF   THE   .ARMY.    OTTICE 
^^       OF   TH»    CHITF    of    EuCINEERS. 

Washington,  DC.  May  12.  1970. 
Hon.  George  H.  F.\llon. 
Chairman.    Committee   on    Public    Works, 
HoHS"  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DzM  Mr.  Chairman:  Please  refer  to  my 
lett«r  of  10  September  1969  which  furnished 
Information  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
river  basin  pl.ins  subject  to  monetary  au- 
thorization limitations  and  the  ne«d  for  ad- 
ditional monetary  authorization  for  some 
of  the  basins. 

You  were  Informed  in  the  referenced  let- 
ter that  the  two  most  critical  basins  were 
the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River,  where  authorizations  provided 
to  date  were  considered  insufflclent  to  cover 
anticipated  appropriations  through  the  end 
"-•f  Fiscal  Year  1970.  V.'e  have  recently  re- 
viewed the  situation  with  re6r5<?c:  to  existing 
monetary  authorizations  in  these  and  other 
basins,  with  the  following  results. 

In  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  available 
monetary  authorization  will  be  inadequate 
to  permit  award  of  all  contracts  scheduled 
through  the  month  of  Jime  1970.  Thus, 
award  of  further  contracts  on  projects  in  this 
basin  will  need  to  be  discontinued  In  June, 
unless  additional  monetary  authorization  1b 
provided  at  a  very  early  date.  Among  the 
contracts  scheduled  for  June  Is  a  contract 


calling  for  payment  to  the  Mlssouri-Padflc 
Railroad  Company  for  the  value  of  a  railroad 
bridge,  which  will  be  abandoned  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Navigation  Project,  and  for  which 
funds  were  recently  released  from  budgetary 
reserve  by  Uie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  per- 
mit consummation  of  the  contract.  With 
respect  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Basin, 
although  It  now  appe.irs  that  the  existing 
mcnetaxy  authorl2:atlon  will  be  sutflcient  lor 
the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  anticipated  that 
monetary  authorization  will  expire  In  July 
1970. 

In  addition  to  the  abore.  it  Is  currently 
anticipated  that,  without  additional  mone- 
tary authorization,  three  other  basins  will 
exhaust  available  monetary  authorization 
early  in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  In  summary,  there 
are  five  basins  on  which  existing  monetary 
authorization  would  be  exhausted  during  the 
current  calendar  year  unless  further  author- 
ization is  provided.  These  basins  axe  listed 
below,  showing  the  month  In  which  we  antic- 
ipate the  monetary  authorization  would  be 
exhausted. 

Basin  and  estimated  month  in  which 
authorisation  ivouid  be  exhausted 

Arkansas  River June  1970. 

Upper  Mississippi  River Do. 

Columbia  River Do. 

Missouri  River September  1970. 

Ouachita  River Do. 

The  above  Lnformatlon  conceming  the 
urgent  need  of  additional  monetary  author- 
ization has  been  furnished  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  his  consideration  of  H.R.  15166 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
11  December  1969. 

Sincerely  yours. 

P.  J.  Clarke, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Although  there  are  some  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  H.R.  15166,  the  urgency  for  securing 
the  necessary  monetary  authorizations 
for  these  basins  do  not  permit  the  luxury 
of  time  for  working  these  differences  out 
in  conference.  This  bill  should  be  passed 
today — as  I  have  stated  before — it  is  ur- 
gently needed. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express 
apprecation  for  the  leadership  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Fallon),  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
I  Mr.  Blatnik),  and  the  splendid  coop- 
eration and  participation  of  Members 
from  both  sides  on  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
with  the  1936  and  1938  Flood  Control 
Acts,  Congress  has  approved  a  number 
of  basin  and  project  plans  but  provided 
limited  authorl^  for  appropriations. 
This  limitation  on  authority  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  Congress  periodically  to 
permit  proceeding  on  schedule  with  the 
construction  of  the  projects  in  the  au- 
thorized plan. 

There  are  22  basin  development  plans 
presently  subject  to  monetary  authori- 


zation limitations.  The  authorization 
provided  to  date,  although  adequate  for 
work  to  be  performed  through  the  1969 
construction  season,  is  not  suflBcient  in 
all  the  basins  to  cover  the  work  to  be 
performed  during  the  1970  construction 
season. 

There  will  be  a  deficiency  in  monetary 
authorization  in  12  basins,  totaling 
around  $365  million  during  calendar  year 
1970,  and  the  deficiencies  through  cal- 
endar year  1971  would  involve  13  basins 
and  would  amount  to  about  $830  million. 
H.R.  15166  would  authorize  the  needed 
additional  appropriations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  13  river  basin  plans, 
through  calendar  year  1971. 

Section  3  of  the  amended  bill  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  my  hjnie  State  of 
Maryland  and  to  the  other  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Che.<;apeake  Bay.  This  sec- 
tion authori,'!es  to  completion  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin  Comprehensive  Study  in  an  esti- 
mated additional  amount  of  $9  million. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
original  study  authorization  which  was 
included  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965.  This  study  consists  of  a  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  water  utiliza- 
tion control  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin,  including  the  waters  of  the  Balti- 
more Harbor  and  including  but  not 
limited  to  navigation,  fisheries,  flood  con- 
trol, control  of  noxious  weeds,  water  pol- 
lution control,  water  quality  control, 
beach  erosion,  and  recreation. 

A  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin  and  associated  technical  cen- 
ter was  authorized  to  be  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  this  pm-pose.  The  model 
and  center  are  to  be  utilized  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  connection  with  any  research, 
investigation,  or  study  to  be  carried  on 
by  them  of  any  aspect  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin. 

This  study  is  a  comprehensive  estua- 
rine  study,  multidisciplinary  in  scope, 
encompassing  engineering  and  the  phys- 
ical, chemical,  biological  and  social  sci- 
ences. The  first  year  of  the  study,  fiscal 
year  1967,  was  used  in  developing  broad 
concepts  and  constraints  for  this  study 
for  unprecedented  scope  and  magnitude. 
The  second  year  was  used  for  a  more 
detailed  evaluation  of  procedures  for  ac- 
complishing the  study,  for  interagency 
coordination,  and  for  a  public  hearing  at 
which  the  views  of  affected  local  inter- 
ests were  obtained.  The  analysis  was 
reevaluated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
fiscal  year  1969  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  cost, 
including  the  model,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' analysis  response  to  that  request 
included  consideration  of  reducing  the 
physical  size  of  the  model,  substituting 
a  mathematical  model  for  a  hydraulic 
model,  and  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
resource   study. 

It  was  found  by  the  corps  that  any  of 
the  less  costly  programs  considered 
would  fall  to  comply  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  authorization  and  would  not 
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insure  success  of  the  study.  The  corps 
also  further  found  that  the  total  cost  for 
the  study  would  be  $15  million  and  noi 
the  S6  million  originally  authorized  and 
estimated.  Thus,  the  corps  has  esti- 
mated it  will  need  an  additional  $19  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  study. 

There  are  many  urgent  problems 
which  challenge  the  environment  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  this  study  be  accelerated  and 
completed  as  early  as  possible.  Waste  dis- 
posal is  a  pressing  problem.  The  Balti- 
more-Washington urban  complex  had  a 
population  of  approximately  3.8  million 
people  in  1960,  a  number  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  25  years.  Little  study 
has  been  done  concerning  the  intricate 
relationship  between  exploding  urbani- 
zation and  the  estuarine  environment. 
The  Washington  area  places  8  million 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  25  million 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  Potomac  River 
annually.  These  quantities  are  estimated 
to  double  in  25  years.  The  Patuxent  River 
receives  the  wastes  of  78.000  people  and 
has  lost  10  species  of  fish.  The  rapidly 
expanding  rate  of  urbanization  provides 
the  additional  threats  of  increased  ther- 
mal loads  and  other  very  hard  to  manage 
compounds.  There  are  numerous  other 
inflows,  the  invasion  of  noxious  weeds, 
land  and  shore  erosion,  and  silt  inflows 
as  a  function  of  increased  urban  develop- 
ment, agi-icultural  activity,  and  naviga- 
tion projects. 

This  comprehensive  study,  when  com- 
pleted, will  project  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  bay  area  and  the  con- 
sequent resource  demands.  It  will  serve 
as  a  viable  management  guide  to  main- 
taining the  environmental  integrity  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  while  encouraging 
beneficial  resource  use  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  excellent  work  on  this 
bill  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones),  and  all  members 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee who,  in  spit«  of  so  much  other 
pressing  business,  devoted  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act,  H.R. 
15166,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  last  year. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  was  delayed  so 
long.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
basin  authorizations  have  already  inin 
out  of  fund  approval  and  it  is  essential 
to  pass  this  additional  authorization  for 
the  projects  to  continue  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  this  bill  is  being  considered  to- 
day. 

As  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
comnuttee,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones),  has  assured  me  that,  with 
relation  to  the  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Senate  concerning  the  central  and 
southern  flood  control  project  in  Florida, 
his  subcommittee  will  continue  to  over- 
see the  effects  of  the  water  allocation 
amendment  and  has  further  agreed  to 
consider  the  matter  when  and  if  the 
circumstances  justify. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  Everglades 


National  Park  must  be  supphed  water 
from  the  storage  area.  There  were  no 
hearings  on  the  House  side  on  this  spe- 
cific amendment.  It  will  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  make  sure  no  inequities  will 
result  and  to  make  sure  that  this  is  the 
most  practical  solution  relating  to  all 
usei-s.  Due  to  the  time  exigency,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Alabama  is  bringing  the  bill 
up  today,  but  he  has  assured  me  that  full 
consideration  of  the  matter  will  be  given 
when  time  permits,  should  any  problem 
develop. 

BENBROOK    WATER    AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
6  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
is  a  provision  which  permits  the  Ben- 
brook  Water  and  Sewer  Authority,  acting 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Ben- 
brook,  Tex.,  to  purchase  from  the  Ai-my 
Corps  of  Engineers  untreated  water  from 
the  Benbrook  Dam,  imtil  such  time  as 
those  waters  are  needed  for  navigation 
purposes  on  the  Trinity  River. 

This  provision,  inserted  by  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate,  is  identical  to  a  sep- 
arate bill  which  the  House  passed  earlier 
in  the  Congress. 

This  provision  amends  the  act  of  1956 
which  allows  certain  of  the  waters  from 
that  Federal  reservoir  to  be  used  on  a 
standby  basis  for  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 
This  provision  simply  extends  that  seme 
identical  right  to  the  city  of  Benbrook, 
and  with  all  of  the  same  restrictions 
applying. 

The  Congress  has  received  assurances 
that  this  right  will  be  willingly  relin- 
quished, and  the  act  of  1956  provides 
that  it  shall  be  relinquished,  at  such 
time  as  these  waters  are  needed  for  navi- 
gation purposes  on  the  Trinity  River. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
considered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAC* ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  LIKE  ALICE  IN 
WONDERLAND 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  listen- 
ing to  President  Nixon's  Cambodian  re- 
port to  the  Nation  last  night,  I  was  re- 
minded that  President  Nixon  is  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland:  he  means  what  he  says, 
but  as  Alice  was  instructed,  so  should  the 
President  be — to  say  what  he  means. 


No  doubt  the  I*resident  meant  what  he 
said  about  keeping  to  his  timetable  of 
withdrawal.  But  he  did  not  say  what 
that  means — after  mid- 1971  there  still 
will  be  260,000  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. 

No  doubt  the  President  meant  what 
he  said  about  wimiing  a  just  peace.  But, 
he  did  not  say  what  tl^t  means — a  slow 
and  partial  withdrawal  costing  the  lives 
of  thousands  more  American  young  men. 

No  doubt  the  President  meant  what 
he  said  that  only  his  administration  can 
end  the  war.  But,  he  did  not  say  what  he 
means — that  he  considers  Congress  and 
the  American  people  powerless  to  end  the 
war  except  on  his  terms. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most 
Americans  are  weary  and  disgusted  with 
SD-called  progress  reports  about  the  Viet- 
nam war.  For  almost  6  years,  we  have 
listened  to  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  talk 
that  hides  beliind  the  rhetoric  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  peace  to 
justify  the  prosecution  of  this  cruel  and 
wasteful  war.  Freedom,  democracy,  and 
peace  are  powerful  and  precious  con- 
cepts and  they  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
slogans  to  intimidate  and  deceive  the 
American  people. 

In  the  name  of  freedom,  it  is  claimed 
we  are  fighting  for  the  simple  principle 
that  North  Vietnam  should  leave  its 
neighbors  alone.  And  yet,  the  South  Viet- 
nam army  now  intends  to  remain  in 
neighboring  Cambodia  to  protect  Viet- 
namese living  there;  and  Thais  move  in 
to  both  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  a  pre- 
emptive strike  force. 

In  the  name  of  democracy,  our  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  prop  up  a  corrupt 
and  repressive  Saigon  regime  that  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
that  reflects  the  true  balance  of  power 
among  the  Vietnamese  people. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  American  air 
power  has  bombed  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam with  impunity — then  Leios  and  now 
Cambodia.  I  remember  the  late  Robert 
Kennedj'  invoking  the  words  of  Tacitus — 
"They  made  a  desert  and  called  it  peace." 
I  never  have  been  able  to  reconcile 
Presidential  speeches  with  American 
deeds  in  Indochina.  And  last  night. 
President  Nixon  said  nothing  that  offers 
any  hope  of  closing  that  credibility  gap. 
So  while  respecting  the  sincerity  of 
the  President's  speech  last  night — he 
means  what  he  says — I  carmot  accept, 
nor  should  this  House  or  the  American 
people  accept,  the  continuing  price  the 
President  assumes  we  will  pay  for  his 
morally  bankrupt  policy. 

The  meaning  of  what  I  have  said  is 
that  the  President  is  wrong — his  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  sole  jurisdic- 
tion in  ending  this  war.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  people  can  and  must 
work  together  in  the  weeks  ahead  to  ef- 
fect the  total  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  the  Asian  mainlsmd. 


ELECTTRONIC  VOTE  COUNTERS  CAN 
MAKE   YOU   NERVOUS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vot- 
ers in  California's  most  populous  coun- 
ties aigain  this  year  must  wait — and 
v^ait — on  computers  for  the  electroni- 
cally dictated  final  results  of  Tuesday's 
primary  elections. 

Forty  hours  after  the  polls  closed  in 
Fresno  County,  for  example,  not  a  single 
vote  had  been  officially  counted,  because 
••the  program  wouldn't  check  out." 

In  my  county.  San  Diego,  the  situation 
was  somewhat  brighter.  Our  electronic 
gear  had  managed  to  tabulate  roughly 
five  votes  in  everj-  six.  Nevertheless,  a 
delay  of  even  this  modest  sort  could  leave 
a  candidate  and  his  supporters  In  a  pro- 
longed state  of  suspense  following  a  rea- 
sonably close  race. 

Our  biggest  county,  Los  Angeles,  fared 
well  in  the  first  hours  of  vote  counting. 
By  midnight  Tuesday,  some  2,000  of  the 
7.000  precincts  had  been  accounted  for. 
But,  sifter  that  promising  start,  another 
•program  problem"  gummed  up  the  elec- 
tronic works,  and  Angelenos  at  lust  re- 
port were  only  92.2  percent  certain  how 
they  voted  Tuesday. 

Similar  difficulties  were  reported  in 
Orange  County,  where  computers  by  a 
late  hour  this  morning  had  been  able  to 
digest  and  properly  record  just  90.9  per- 
cent of  the  vote — 36  hours  after  the  polls 
closed. 

I  have  always  been  one  for  progress,  as 
I  hope  my  record  in  this  body  attests 

But  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  remain  en- 
thusiastic about  these  costly  electronic 
marvels  which  have  fallen  so  woefully 
short  of  their  primary  goal  of  providing 
swift  and  accurate  returns  for  the  voting 
public. 

Surely  our  great  electronics  industry, 
with  its  dazzling  array  of  accomplish- 
ments in  so  many  fields,  can  do  better  in 
this  one. 


PRFSIDKNT   NIXON    COMMENDED 
FOR  RESUMING  WITHDRAWAL 

'Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon'o  statement  to  the  American  peo- 
ple last  night  was  welcome  yet  sobering 
news  to  our  citizens. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  an- 
nouncement that  troop  withdrawals  from 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  resumed.  That  ;s 
good  nev,;.  to  those  of  us  committed  to 
complete  American  withdrawal.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  President  is  confi- 
dent that  the  results  of  the  Cambodian 
inteivention  assures  a  more  rapid  and 
mure  co:r.plete  withdrawal.  I  hope  his 
assessment  is  correct  and  we  will  pro- 
gress surely  and  rapidly  toward  that  goal. 

Tlie  path  to  peace  is  not  easy,  and  the 
sobering  part  is  the  difficulties  that  hin- 
der the  President  and  our  country  to 
establish  peace  in  Indochina.  It  is  also 
sobering  that  the  President's  withdi-awal 
plan  is  conditioned  en  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Southf^st  Asians.  I  believe  we 
should  turn  the  war  and  a  settlement  of 
Southeast  Asian  problems  over  to  the 
Southeast  Asians  themselves  by  broaden- 
ing the  'Vietnamization  program  to  an 


effective  Asian  alliance  against  aggres- 
sion. 

We  now  see  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand  cooperating  to  curb  the 
aggressions  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 

I  urge  the  President  to  turn  the  con- 
duct of  the  conflict,  and  negotiation  of  a 
settlement  with  Hanoi  over  to  this  emerg- 
ing alliance  of  Southeast  Asians.  Our 
presence  in  the  conflict,  and  domination 
of  the  negotiating  tables  carries  with  it 
an  outside  interference,  repugnant  to 
Asians,  which  complicates  rather  than 
encoui-ages  settlement.  The  concerted 
efforts  of  the  block  of  Southeast  Asians. 
South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  should  prove  more  effective  in  peace 
negotiations  than  what  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date.  President  Nixon  noted 
encouragement  from  the  Djakarta  Con- 
ference of  11  Asian  nations  on  maintain- 
ing Cambodian  neutrality.  It  would  be 
encouraging  to  the  world  if  this  Asian 
initiative  could  be  broadened  toward  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  only 
the  Asian  people  themselves  can  carrj- 
the  responsibility  for  stability  and  peace 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  bring  it 
about.  It  is  apparent  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  can  and  must  cooperate 
among  themselves,  and  bring  about  a 
settlement  of,  by  and  for  Asians,  without 
an  outside  power  taking  all  the  initiative 
and  exercising  a  veto. 


UNVEILING   OP   POW   REPLICAS 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  authenic  replicas  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  kept  confined  in  Southeast  Asia  were 
unveOed  in  the  Capitol  duiing  a  brief 
ceremony.  Taking  part  were  our  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  Dr.  Latch;  our  beloved  Speak- 
er, Mr.  McCormack;  Dr.  G.  Warren  Nut- 
ter. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Pentagon's 
Prisoner  of  War  Policy  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; and  Mr.  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas 
businessman  whose  efforts  to  help  free 
our  prisoners  are  well  known.  Also  ijres- 
ent  were  several  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  wives,  mothers,  and  loved 
ones  of  our  prisoners  of  war  together 
with  many  citizens  of  this  country. 

I  know  that  if  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues to  view  this  display,  which  in- 
cludes a  bamboo  cage,  an  isolation  cell,  a 
tree  with  manacles,  and  an  earthen  pit — 
all  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  to  confine  American  prisoners 
of  war — all  who  see  it  will  rededicate 
their  efforts  in  contacting  Hanoi  and 
bringing  pressure  upon  Hanoi  for  an 
early  release  of  our  American  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  proceedings  of  that  ceremony. 

The  proceedings  are  as  follows: 
Unveiling   of  POW   Replicas:    Remarks  of 
PARTicn>A>rrs.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  gathered  here  today 
to  \inveU  replicas  which  depict  the  methods 
by  which  our  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
kept  confined  by  the  Vietcong  In  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  only  flttln?  and  proper  to  open 
this  ceremony  with  a  prayer.  Reverend  Latch. 


PRATEB  OF  CHAPLAIN   EDWARD   LATCH 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly 
Father,  source  ol  wisdom  and  power  and  light 
without  whom  no  one  Is  strong,  no  one  is 
good,  no  one  Is  wise,  we  pause  a  moment  In 
Thy  presence,  lifting  our  hearts  unto  Thee 
in  prayer,  for  our  leaders  and  for  our  people, 
that  we  may  be  led  wisely  and  well  and  that 
our  people  learn  to  dwell  together  in  con- 
cord and  In  peace.  We  pray  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  wherever  they  are  and 
pray  that  Thou  will  protect  them  from  all 
evil  and  keep  them  ever  in  Thy  holy  pres- 
ence. And  especially,  we  pray  for  our  prison- 
ers of  war,  praying  with  all  of  our  hearts  that 
Thou  will  grant  unto  them  courage  and 
strength  and  keep  alive  In  them  the  hope  of 
ultimate  freedom,  that  they  may  be  returned 
to  our  country  and  to  their  loved  ones  once 
again.  And,  we  pray  for  their  families,  that 
through  these  difficult  and  very  trying  days 
they  may  be  aware  of  Thy  presence  and  re- 
ceive from  Thy  hands  the  kind  of  strength 
they  need  for  the  facing  of  this  experience. 
And  hasten,  we  pray  Thee,  the  end  of  the 
conflict  and  the  coming  of  peace  when  our 
prisoners  of  war  can  be  reunited  with  their 
loved  ones  and  live  again  in  this  free  land  we 
love  with  all  our  hearts.  In  Thy  holy  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 

STATEMENT     OF     REPRESENTATIVE     ZABLOCKJ 

Thank  you  Rev.  Latch  for  your  beautilxil 
and  Inspiring  prayer. 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  who  have 
taken  time  from  busy  schedules  to  come  here 
today  for  the  unveiling  of  this  display.  I  be- 
lieve this  exhibit  graphically  depicts  the 
hardships  of  the  Prisoners  of  War.  By  ex- 
hibiting these  cells  in  the  very  center  of  the 
Capitol  of  our  Nation  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  brave  men  and  we  further  demonstrate 
the  deep  concern  this  Nation  has  for  our 
American  military  personnel  who  are  being 
held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  replicas 
can  only  begin  to  suggest  under  what  con- 
ditions htmdreds  of  young  Americans  are 
confined  In  Southeast  Asia. 

W<3  cannot  duplicate  the  tremendous  heat, 
the  humidity,  the  insects,  the  stenches,  the 
bad  and  inadequate  food,  the  brutality  and 
Indifference  of  the  captors,  the  lack  of  needed 
medical  treatment,  the  terrors  of  Isolation, 
the  fears  of  tomorrow  and  the  agony  of 
today. 

We  cannot  recreate  thoee  conditions.  We 
cannot  even  imagine  them  adequately. 

Yet  it  Is  under  Just  those  conditions  that 
hundreds  of  American  servicemen  have  been 
living — some  of  them  for  five  and  six  years. 

In  no  war  in  the  past  have  American  fight- 
ing men  been  forced  to  endure  captivity  for 
so  long  or  under  such  Inhumane  circum- 
stances. In  no  past  war  have  American  fight- 
ing men  been  forced  to  endure  captivity  so 
harsh  in  Its  physical  and  mental  demands. 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  nation  par- 
ticipating in  the  Vietnam  war  has  signed  or 
acceded  to  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War — 
including  North  Vietnam.  For  that  reason, 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  should  not  be  an 
issue. 

Unfortunatfrly,  It  is  an  issue  and  one  ol 
the  most  pressing  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
because  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong have  refused  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  and  have  been  gulUy  of 
inhumane  treatment  of  the  American  serv- 
icemen. 

The  full  nature  of  Hanoi's  unjustifiable 
and  Illegal  acts  against  American  prisoners 
shoiUd  be  understood  by  all  Americans.  It 
IS  my  hope  that  this  display  of  replicas  will 
help  Inform  our  people  of  the  cruel  realities. 

On  two  occasions,  last  November  and  last 
month,  the  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and  Sci- 
entific Developments  has  held  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  November  hearings  resulted  In  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  Hanoi  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
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sponslbllitles  under  the  Geneva  Convention. 
That  resolution  later  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  replicas  which  we  are  unveiling  today 
were  one  result  of  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings last  May.  In  his  testimony  H.  Rosa 
Perot,  the  Texas  businessman  who  has  been 
very  active  on  behalf  of  our  prisoners  and 
their  families,  suggested  that  nn  exhibit  of 
this  kind  be  placed  in  the  Capitol. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  I  promised 
Mr.  Perot  that  his  suggestion  would  be  fully 
considered.  When  I  conferred  with  our  be- 
loved Speaker  McCormack.  he  was  most  re- 
ceptive and  enthusiastic  about  the  Idea. 
Within  a  few  days,  I  was  able  to  tell  Mr. 
Perot  that  he  could  go  ahead.  The  display 
which  yoti  see  was  provided  by  him,  through 
the  organization  he  founded  called  ••tJnited 
We  Stand." 

The  replicas  were  constructed  according  to 
descriptions  which  have  been  given  by  for- 
mer American  prisoners  of  war  who  either 
were  released  by  the  enemy  or  were  able  to 
escape. 

I  hope  that  each  of  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  stream  through  this  building — 
and  by  this  spot — each  day  will  take  ttme  tX3 
view  this  display  and  read  the  descriptions 
which  are  attached  to  them. 

The  result  must  certainly  be  to  banish  any 
ignorance  or  indifference  about  the  plight 
of  U.S.  prisoners  and  to  swell  the  chorus  of 
Americans  who  are  protesting  Hanoi's  in- 
humane conduct  toward  our  men. 

By  turning  the  spotlight  of  adverse  world 
opinion  and  publicity  on  Hanoi,  we  hope  to 
force  North  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  Its  Inter- 
national obligations  by  providing  humane 
treatment  and  ultimate  lelease  for  all 
prisoners. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Hon.  John 
McCormack. 

REMARKS    OF    THE    HOK.    JOHN    W.     M'CORMACK, 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  cere- 
monies today. 

We  stand  today  in  a  room  which  Is  known 
as  the  Capitol  crypt.  Like  many  of  the  rooms 
in  this  great  parliamentary  building,  it  is  a 
room  steeped  In  history. 

It  is  also  a  room  of  historical  exhibits. 
Here,  in  recent  years,  we  have  shown — 
through  objects,  pictures  and  text — some  of 
the  highlights  of  American  history,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  part  which  the  Congress  has 
played  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
Nation. 

Today  we  are  gathered  to  open  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  display. 

It  Is  an  exhibit  which  does  not  remind  us 
of  the  past  glories  of  our  Nation — but  rather 
of  the  present  sufferings  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  held  captive  by  hostile  nations 
and  powers. 

Yet  I  believe  this  exhibit  Is  completely  ap- 
propriate to  this  setting.  When  Congressman 
Zablockl  requested  permission  for  these  rep- 
licas to  be  built  here,  I  was  quick  to  respond 
affirmatively  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
idea  was  a  worthy  one. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  affected  by  what 
is  shown  here.  We  see  men— human  b9ings 
endowed  with  dignity  and  great  spirit 
worth — treated  In  ways  which  we  would  not 
treat  an  animal. 

We  can  be  told — as  we  have  been  told  a 
thousand  times — of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  prisoners  must  try  to  survive  in 
North  Vietnam,  in  South  Vietnam.  In  Laos 
and  now,  perhaps,  in  Cambodia.  Yet  seeing 
these  replicas  brings  home  the  reality  in  a 
way  words  can  never  match. 

It  rends  our  hearts  to  see  such  cruel  condi- 
tions— to  know  that  some  American  service- 
men have  s{>ent  every  day  of  the  last  five 
years  in  Just  such  confinement. 

And,  yes,  our  hearts  are  saddened  too  by 


the  thoughts  of  the  wives  and  children,  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, of  our  American  boys  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  listed  as  missing  In  action. 

If  families  are  not  certain  their  missing 
loved  one  is  a  prisoner,  then  their  lives  are 
filled  with  anguished  uncertainty  about 
whether  he  is  alive  or  not. 

Yet  at  last  learning  that  a  loved  one  Is 
alive,  18  a  prisoner,  provides  only  temporary 
solace.  Then  the  family  must  face  the  cruel 
truth  of  the  conditions  under  which  these 
men  are  being  held.  Those  are  the  conditions 
we  see  before  us  today. 

They  tell  me  that  the  American  people  are 
apathetic.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  It. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Capitol  from  all 
across  our  great  land  who  see  this  exhibit 
will  remain  unaffected  by  it. 

I  believe  that  they— like  us — will  be 
spurred  to  get  involved  In  the  problem  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  to  write  In  protest  to 
Hanoi,  to  cooperate  In  the  campaigns  spon- 
sored by  various  civic  and  humanitarian 
groups. 

That  Is  why  I  have  given  permission  for 
the  replicas  to  be  built  here  and  why  I  am  so 
happy  to  be  associated  with  this  project. 

I  pray — as  I  know  all  of  us  do — that  in 
some  small  way  this  exhibit  and  its  impact 
will,  in  some  small  way,  help  hasten  relief 
to  our  prisoners  and  perhaps  contribute  In- 
directly to  their  ultimate  release. 

If  only  one  American  military  man  Is  able 
to  come  home  even  one  hour  sooner  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case  because  of  the 
efforts  which  have  resulted  in  this  display 
and  this  ceremony,  then  we  are  all  more  than 
amply  repaid. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  At  this  point  In  the  program 
I  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
Senator  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
he  gave  permission  for  one  of  the  replicas 
to  be  located  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

Senator  Jordan  had  hoped  to  be  here  with 
us  this  morning  to  say  a  few  words,  but  the 
press  of  Senate  business  has  prevented  him 
from  coming. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  Intiwluce  the 
man  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  behind 
this  exhibit- a  man  who  has  spent  great 
amounts  of  his  own  time  and  money  on  be- 
half of  our  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  loved  ones  here  at  home — Mr.  H.  Ross 
Perot.  Mr.  Perot. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  ROSS  PEROT 

Speaker  McCormack.  Congressman  Za- 
blockl. Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
members  of  the  prisoners'  families:  Talking 
to  released  and  escaped  prisoners  living  un- 
der these  conditions  my  first  logical  question 
was:  How  did  you  stay  alive? 

Inevitably,  this  is  what  their  reply  Is:  A 
deep,  religious  conviction,  the  memory  of 
their  families,  a  great  love  for  their  country 
and  finally,  and  this  Is  the  essence  of  what 
we're  all  here  about  today,  a  strong  intuitive 
belief  that  In  our  country  we  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  get  them  out.  So  the  cling- 
ing to  life  is  based  on  those  four  factors, 
not  upon  the  living  conditions.  The  living 
conditions  would  destroy  life  but  the  belief 
that  we  will  get  them  out  keeps  the  men 
alive.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  In  these 
conditions  for  nearly  six  years.  The  men  are 
literally  rotting.  The  North  Vietnamese  sim- 
ply cannot  understand  and  don't  believe  that 
the  American  F>eople  could  care  about  Just 
1500  men.  Prom  their  cultural  point  of  view 
a  prisoner  Is  a  disgraced  man.  You  can  con- 
firm this  by  talking  to  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  in  the  prison  camps  In  the  South. 
They  simply  csui't  understand  why  from  our 
point  of  view  we  are  so  deeply  Interested  in 
getting  these  men  back. 

I  concluded  a  long  time  ago  that  I  could 
not  gam  the  release  of  these  men.  but  about 


that  same  time  I  concluded  that  I  knew  how 
to  get  these  men  back.  They  have  no  value 
to  the  North  Vietnamese;  their  wives  and 
children  need  them  desperately.  The  key  to 
the  release  of  these  men  Is  an  aroused  Amer- 
ica, on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  The  North 
Vietnamese  never  will  understand  when  they 
see  the  American  people  become  aroused  on 
this  Issue  that  they  are  extremely  practical 
people.  Ending  the  war  Is  the  big  issue,  the 
prisoners  are  an  insignificant  issue.  They 
don't  want  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
American  people  distracted  at  all  from  what 
they  consider  the  major  Issue.  They  can  cer- 
tainly never  understand  how  people  could 
disagree  with  the  Administration's  position 
on  the  war  and  yet  stand  completely  united 
In  outrage  about  the  treatment  of  these 
prisoners.  It  is  not  Important  that  they  un- 
derstand It;  It's  all  Important  that  they  see 
it.  When  they  see  It  and  when  they  finally 
realize  that  for  some  reason  It's  happening, 
we'll  get  these  men  back. 

Keep  In  mind  as  you  look  at  these  ex- 
hibits that  every  American  citizen  bears  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  those 
men  are  there.  It's  our  country.  We  sent 
them  there  We  could  be  there  In  their  p»ace. 
And  if  we  were  there  In  their  place  we.  too. 
would  be  clinging  to  life  with  the  intuitive 
feeling  that  the  people  back  in  our  country 
somehow,  some  way  would  get  us  out.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  these 
men  for  allowing  these  replicas  to  be  here. 
They're  not  real  and  yet  they  are  accurate. 
I  challenge  the  North  Vietnamese  as  they,  and 
they  read  the  papers  very  carefully,  as  they 
see  these  pictures  and  look  at  these  cells 
and  cages,  to  point  out  anything  thafs  not 
absolutely  accurate.  And  then  to  prove  their 
point,  by  letting  the  world  see  as  they  agreed 
on  the  Geneva  Accords,  how  these  men  are 
being  treated.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  privileged  to  have 
with  us  tcday,  a  distinguished  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  himself  has 
been  deeply  Involved  in  the  prisoner  of  war 
problem  as  the  chairman  of  the  Pentagon's 
POW.  Policy  Affairs  Committee.  He  Is  Dr. 
G.  Warren  Nutter,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs. 

Dr.  Nutter,  would  you  please  say  a  few 
words  to  us. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  WAFREN  NUTTER,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
SECUKITT    AFFAIRS 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Perot, 
wives  and  families  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  this 
memorable  occasion  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  particularly  its  Prisoner  of  War 
Policy  Committee  which  I  chair,  I  should 
like  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Congress  for  making  possible  this  quite  un- 
precedented display  m  the  nation's  Capitol. 
We  are  grateful,  too,  to  Mr.  Ross  Perot  for 
his  energy  and  imagination  In  proposing  and 
arranging  for  the  placement  of  these  models. 
There  Is  no  matter  of  greater  concern  to 
Secretary  Laird  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense than  that  of  obtaining  htimane  treat- 
ment for  our  prisoners  of  war  and  their  early 
release. 

This  grim  portrayal  of  the  plight  of  our 
men  refiects  and  stirs  the  conscience  of  the 
entire  nation.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  it  should 
speak  Its  message  from  these  halls,  where 
so  many  noble  causes  of  this  country  have 
found  their  finest  expression.  Words  are 
quite  superfluous  today,  for  we  have  here  a 
message  more  telling  than  words  alone  can 
be. 

Let  ttils  occasion  serve  to  redouble  our  re- 
solve to  do  our  utmost  to  bring  these  bra'si/e. 
unfortunate  men  home  as  soon  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  You  may  all  be  assured  that  we 
m  the  Department  of  Defense  are  fully  dedi- 
cated to  that  cause. 
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HOW  FAR  WILL  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION .\LLOW  THE  ECONOMY  TO 
SLIP  BEFORE  IT  ACTS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
challenge  President  Nixon  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  Congress  to  tell 
the  American  people  just  how  far  they 
are  willing  to  allow  the  economy  to  slip 
before  there  is  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  a  morato- 
rium on  rosy  statements  concerning  the 
economy.  It  is  time  for  action.  Assur- 
ances and  reassurances  will  no  longer 
suffice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  and 
the  Republican  leaders  here  in  the  House 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate  should  give  some 
indication  of  when  the  rhetoric  will  stop 
and  the  action  begin. 

How  far  are  they  willing  to  allow  un- 
employment to  go  before  there  is  action? 
Since  President  Nixon  has  been  in  of- 
fice, unemployment  has  gone  from  3.4  to 
4.8  percent.  At  what  point  do  the  Repub- 
licans act  on  unemployment?  Is  it  at  5. 
6 — or  will  they  wait  until  we  are  at  8,  lo! 
and  12  percent  unemployment? 

How  long  will  this  administration  al- 
low high  interest  rates  to  destroy  the 
economy?  At  what  point  will  the  admin- 
istration act  to  reverse  the  high  interest 
rates— to  roll  them  back?  I  call  on  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  House,  who 
often  meet  with  the  President  of  the 
Uniced  States,  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  administrations  timetable  for  ac- 
tion against  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  high  interest  rates  have 
forced  homebuilding  down  to  1.1  million 
new  uniti  a  year.  The  high  interest  rates 
of  the  NLxon  administration  are  elim- 
inating at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
housing  units  every  year.  How  far  will 
the  administration  allow  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  sink  into  depression  before 
there  is  action  on  interest  rates? 

High  interest  rates  are  forcing  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  to  the  wall 
and  are  contributing  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  giants  of  big  business.  How  many 
bankruptcies  of  small  businessmen  will 
be  allowed  before  the  administration  acts 
on  the  economy  and  to  roll  back  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmer— the  family 
farmer— is  in  dire  straits,  and  high  in- 
terest rates  are  the  root  of  his  problems. 
The  farmer  must  borrow  large  sums  for 
his  seasonal  operations  and  for  his 
equipment  and  high  interest  rates  are 
requiring  many  of  our  family  farmers 
to  sell  out  and  leave  the  land.  How  many 
family  farmers  will  be  wiped  out  before 
the  administration  acts? 

The  stock  market,  of  course,  has  seen 
a  mild  rebound  in  the  past  week.  But  the 
market  is  still  down  in  a  deep  slump. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  paper  losses  in 
the  market  have  been  between  $150  and 
$200  billion  since  President  Nixon  came 
into  ofiBce.  And  once  again.  I  state  that 
high  interest  rates  are  the  No.  1  reason 
behind  tiie  drop  in  the  stock  market. 
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The  market  may  rebound  to  some  de- 
gree but  It  will  never  recover  Its  full 
vigor  and  prosperity  until  the  adminis- 
tration acts  to  roll  back  high  interest 
rates. 

On  Tuesday,  financial  columnist  Jo- 
seph R.  Slevin  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve  officials 
had  repeatedly  made  mistaken  predic- 
tions that  interest  rates  were  coming 
down.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  large  part 
of  the  problem— the  administration  is 
depending  too  much  on  rosy  predictions 
and  too  little  on  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Slevin's  column,  which  bears 
the  headline.  "Administration  Needs 
Prediction  of  Lower  Rates  To  Come 
True": 

[Prom  American  Banker,  June  2.  1970] 

Administration  Needs  Predjction  or  Lowkb 

Rates  to  Come  True 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

Washington. —The  Administration  is  pre- 
dicting that  lower  Interest  rates  are  aiiead. 

It  Is  a  prediction  that  is  touched  with  hope 
for  the  Administration  badly  wants  borrow- 
ing costs  to  decline.  Steep  Interest  rates  are 
causing  grave  dlstonlons  In  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy and  are  politically  unpopular  to  boot. 

Top  corporations  have  been  peylng  more 
than  9'~<r  to  sell  bonds.  Some  local  govern- 
ments have  had  to  pay  more  than  7%  to  sell 
tax  exempt  bonds — which  yield  a  mouth- 
watering 14':  to  an  investor  in  the  50^r  in- 
come tax  bracket. 

The  steep  rates  are  pricing  many  would-be 
homebuyers  and  small  businessmen  out  ol 
the  market.  Some  cannot — and  others  will  not 
pay  the  record-smashing  rates  that  lenders 
have  been  demanding. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy, 
who  repeatedly  and  prematurely  has  fore- 
cast lower  Interest  rates,  now  Is  renewing  his 
prediction. 

"I  think  we  are  at  the  peaks,"  the  white- 
haired  Cabinet  officer  told  Congress  last  week. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  two  reasons  for  antici- 
pating lower  rates.  One  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  pumping  money  Into  the 
banks,  wtilch  means  more  money  is  becoming 
available  for  loans.  The  other  is  that  business 
activity  has  been  slowing  and  common  sense 
says  a  reduction  in  business  activity  should 
lead  to  a  redurtion  in  loan  demands. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman  Arthur 
Burns,  who  mistakenly  allowed  on  April  30. 
that  rates  "have  already  passed  their  peak," 
has  made  it  plain  that  he  shares  the  current 
Kennedy  expectations.  So.  for  that  matter, 
do  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul 
Volcker  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Di- 
rector Robert  Mayo. 

The  Federal  government  has  a  direct, 
pocketbook  enthusiasm  for  seeing  rates 
come  down.  When  President  Nixon  sent  his 
1971  budget  to  Congress  four  months  ago,  he 
predicted  that  Interest  charges  on  the  public 
debt  would  cost  $19  billion.  He  now  is  glumly 
estimating  that  the  government  will  have 
to  pay  out  $20  billion  interest  money  and  Mr. 
Volcker  forecasts  that  the  outlay  will  ap- 
proach $21  billion  if  rates  stay  at  their  pres- 
ent levels  Instead  of  falling. 

Interest  rates  did  drop  sharply  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  but  they  botinced  back 
again  during  April  and  May.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  bond  markets  have  to  share 
the  blame  for  the  disturbing  roller-coaster 
action. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Btima  excited  the  mar- 
kets by  leading  them  to  expect  a  far  more 
stimulating  Federal  Reserve  credit  policy 
than  actually  emerged.  "We  have  not  been 
idle,"  Mr.  Burns  assured  Congress  In   early 


March,  and  rates  fell  rapidly  in  the  wake  of 
his  statement. 

Bond  dealers  aggravated  the  drop  because 
they  eagerly  bought  bonds  In  a  belief  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  earn  huge  profits  by  creating 
enormous  amounts  of  money — as  it  has  done 
in  past  periods  of  slowing  business  activity. 

But  rates  began  rising  sharply  again  in 
early  April  when  the  Federal  Reserve  startled 
the  financial  community  by  mopping  up  some 
of  the  extra  money  it  had  created  in  March. 
Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  Into 
Cambodia  then  gave  a  fresh  thrust  to  the 
upward  movement. 

The  official  rtew  is  that  interest  rates  have 
overdone  the  recent  advance  Just  as  they 
overdid  the  earUer  decline.  The  hope  Is  that 
borrowing  costs  now  will  move  down  Into  a 
range  that  meshes  with  the  business  slow- 
down and  with  the  continuing  Federal  Re- 
serve drive  to  expand  the  money  supply. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  explain  why  it  has  failed 
to  act;  why  it  has  failed  to  use  the  au- 
thority that  it  has  to  roll  back  interest 
rates;  why  it  has  failed  to  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  pursue  a 
course  which  would  bring  down  Interest 
rates  and  allocate  money  to  the  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  serious  need  of  credit. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  tremendous  power,  both  implied  and 
real,  and  he  should  use  this  against  the 
No.  1  evil  in  the  economy — high  interest 
rates. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  originated  additional 
powers  for  the  President  in  this  area  last 
December.  The  Congress  passed  that 
law— Public  Law  91-151— to  give  the 
President  standby  authority  to  control 
all  aspects  of  credit  transactions.  Part 
of  that  power  includes  the  ability  to  roll 
back  interest  rates  and  to  allocate  credit 
to  sector.^  of  the  economy  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  not 
used  that  power,  and  he  has  not  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  his  inaction.  Once 
again,  if  the  Republican  leaders  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  some 
infonnation  on  this,  I  hope  tliat  they 
will  share  it  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  many  who 
do  not  fully  realize  the  wide  authority 
that  we  gave  the  President  in  that  law 
and.  therefore.  I  place  in  the  Re-qrd  a 
copy  of  that  law.  Public  Law  91-151: 

Public  Law  91-151 
An  act  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  fight  In- 
flation: to  help  housing,  small  business, 
and  employment;  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit;  and  for  othei 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING 
ACTS 

Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1966  (Public  Law  89-587;  80  Stat. 
823 )  Is  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  7.  Effective  March  22.  1971 : 

"(1)  So  much  of  section  19(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371(b))  as  pre- 
cedes the  third  sentence  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  It  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  use.  1828(g) )  are  amended  to 
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read  as  they  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(g) )  are  repealed. 

"(4)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act   (12  U.S.C.  1425b)   Is  repealed." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "The  authority 
conferred  by  tlils  sut>6ection  shall  also  apply 
to  nonlusured  banks  in  any  State  if  (1)  the 
total  amount  of  time  and  savings  deposits 
held  In  all  such  banks  in  the  State,  plus  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and  with- 
drawable accounts  held  In  all  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  as- 
sociations (including  cooperative  banks)  in 
the  State  which  are  not  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank,  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits, 
shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts  held  In 
all  banks,  and  building  and  loan,  savings  and 
loan,  and  homestead  associations  (Including 
cooperative  banks)  In  the  State,  and  (2) 
there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws  of  such 
State  a  bank  supervisory  agency  with  author- 
ity comparable  to  that  conferred  by  this  sub- 
section, including  specifically  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dends paid  by  such  nonlnsured  banks  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  or  If  such  agency  exists 
it  has  not  issued  regulations  In  the  exercise 
of  that  authority.  Such  authority  shall  only 
be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Directors  with 
respect  to  such  nonlnsured  banks  prior  to 
July  31,  1970.  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest 
or  dividends  which  such  banks  may  pay  on 
time  and  savings  deposits  to  maximum  rates 
not  lower  than  S'/i  P«r  centum  per  annum. 
Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors that  any  nonlnsured  bank  or  any 
affiliate  thereof  Is  engaged  or  has  engaged  or 
Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  or 
of  any  regtilatlons  thereunder,  the  Board  of 
Directors  may.  In  its  discretion,  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  nonlnsured  bank  or  affiliate 
thereof  Is  Icx^ted  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, to  enforce  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section or  any  regulations  thereunder,  or  for 
a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  and  such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions, 
and,  upon  a  proper  showing,  an  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  appropriate  order 
may  be  granted  without  bond." 

(b)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  5B.  (a)  The  Board  may  from  time  to 
time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning the  payment  and  advertisement  of 
interest  of  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts,  including  limitations 
on  the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends  on  de- 
posits, shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts  that 
may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than  those 
the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  by  Institutions  which 
are  Insured  institutions  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 
by  nonmember  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  and  homestead  associations,  and 
cooperative  banks.  Tlie  Board  may  prescribe 
different  rate  limitations  for  different  classes 
of  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  ac- 
counts, for  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts  of  different  amounts  or  with  differ- 
ent maturities  or  subject  to  different  condi- 
tions regarding  withdrawal  or  repayment,  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  or  location  of  such 
members,  institutions,  or  nonmembers  or 
their  depositors,  shareholders  or  withdraw- 
able account  holders,  or  according  to  such 
other  reasonable  bases  as  the  Board  may 
deem  desirable  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
authority  conferred  by  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  nonmember  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations, 
and  cooperative  banks  In  any  State  If  (1) 
the  total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and 
withdrawable  accotints  held  In  all  such  non- 
member  associations  and  banks  in  the  State, 
plus  the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings 
deposits  held  In  all  banks  In  the  State  which 
are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance (Corporation,  Is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits, 
shares,  and  withdrawable  accotints  held  in 
all  banks,  and  building  and  loan,  savings  and 
loan,  and  homestead  associations  (including 
cooperative  banks)  In  the  State,  and  (2) 
there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws  of  such 
State  a  bank  supervisory  agency  with  author- 
ity comparable  to  that  conferred  by  the  first 
two  sentences  of  this  subsection,  including 
specifically  the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  Interest  and  dividends  paid  by  &ny  such 
association  or  bank  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts,  or  If  such  agency  ex- 
ists It  has  not  issued  regulations  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  authority.  Such  authority  shall 
only  be  exercised  by  the  Board  with  respect 
to  such  nonmember  associations  and  banks 
prior  to  July  31,  1970,  to  limit  the  rates  of 
Interest  or  dividends  which  such  associations 
or  banks  may  pay  on  dep>OElts,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts  to  maximum  rates 
not  lower  than  5V2  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  other  law.  any  Institu- 
tion subject  to  this  section  which  violates 
a  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  violation,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  said  Board  by  rule  and 
such  rule  may  provide  with  respect  to  any 
or  all  such  violations  that  each  day  on  which 
the  violation  continues  shall  constitute  a 
separate  violation.  The  Board  may  recover 
any  such  civil  penalty  for  Its  own  use 
through  action  or  otherwise.  Including  recov- 
ery thereof  in  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  section.  The  Board  may.  at  any 
time  before  collection  of  any  such  p>enalty. 
whether  before  or  after  the  bringing  of  an 
action  or  other  legal  proceeding,  the  obtain- 
ing of  any  Judgment  or  other  recovery,  or  the 
Issuance  or  levy  of  any  execution  or  other 
legal  process  therefor,  and  with  or  without 
consideration,  compromise,  remit,  or  miti- 
gate in  whole  or  in  part  any  such  penalty  or 
any  such  recovery. 

"(c)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board 
that  any  nonmember  Institution  Is  engaged 
or  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any 
acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  of  any  regulations  thereunder,  the 
Board  may,  In  its  discretion,  bring  an  action 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  institution  is  located  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  compliance  with 
this  section  or  any  regulations  thereunder, 
or  for  a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  and 
such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such 
actions,  and,  upon  a  proper  showing,  an  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  appro- 
priate order  may  be  granted  without  bond. 

"(d)  All  expanses  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tractlve  expenses." 

Sec.  3.  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431(1))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000,000,000"; 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 


of and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  shall  bear  such  rate  of 
Interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  for  the 
month  preceding  the  month  of  such  pur- 
chase on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"The  authority  provided  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, when  alternative  means  cannot  effec- 
tively be  employed,  to  permit  members  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  continue  to 
supply  reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market  whenever  the  ability  to 
supply  such  funds  Is  substantially  Impaired 
during  periods  of  monetary  stringency  and 
rapidly  rising  Interest  rates  anu  any  funds 
so  borrowed  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "Interest,"  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "to  determine  what  types  of  obliga- 
tions, whether  Issued  directly  by  a  member 
bank  or  Indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a  member 
bank  or  by  other  means,  shall  be  deemed  a 
depK)slt,". 

(b)(1)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  18 
(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1828(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Board  of  Directors  is  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  to  define 
the  terms  'time  deposits'  and  'savings  de- 
posits', to  determine  what  shall  be  deemed  a 
payment  of  interest,  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  at  It  may  deem  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
to  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

(2)  Section  18(g)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  following:  "The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  of  regulations  issued  there- 
under shall  also  apply.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  other 
than  dep>oslts  that  are  undertaken  by  in- 
sured nonmember  banks  or  their  affiliates  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  be  used 
in  the  banking  business.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  'affiliate'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
221a(b)),  except  that  the  term  'member 
bank',  as  used  In  such  section  2(b),  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured  nonmem- 
ber bank." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(g) 
of  the  Federal  DejKKlt  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1828(g) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
dividends"  after  "Interest". 

Skc.  5.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  VS.C.  461)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "The  Board  may,  however,  prescribe 
any  reserve  ratio,  not  more  than  22  per 
centum,  with  respect  to  any  Indebtedness  of 
a  member  bank  that  arises  out  of  a  trans- 
action In  the  ordinary  course  of  its  banking 
business  with  respect  to  either  funds  re- 
ceived or  credit  extended  by  such  bank  to  a 
bank  organized  under  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country  or  a  dependency  or  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Effective  as  of  the  close  of 
December  31,  1969,  section  404  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "plus  any  creditor 
obligations  of  such  Institution"  In  subsec- 
tltm  (b)(1),  and  the  amendment  made  by 
this  subdivision  (1)  shall  be  applicable  also 
to  any  then  unexpired  portion  of  any  then 
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current  premium  year  under  subsection 
lb) (1). 

(2)  by  strikins  out  "and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" In  subsection  (b)  (2) . 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  Ita  creditor  obli- 
gations" In  subsection  (c). 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" each  place  It  appears  In  subsection 
(g).  The  condition  In  the  first  sentence  of 
that  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  met 
as  of  the  close  of  December  31,  1969.  The 
words  "such  year"  In  that  sentence  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  also  the  year  beginning 
Jajiuary  1.  1970. 

(b)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Is  authorized  by  regulation 
or  otherwise 

( 1 1  to  make  such  provisions  as  It  may  deem 
advisable  with  respect  to  the  order  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  components  of 
a  pro  rata  share  of  Its  secondary  reserve 
shall  be  applied  or  be  deemed  to  have  been 
applied  In  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  such 
share  through  a  use  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  such  404(6)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  the  first  sentence  of  section  404 
'g).  a  transfer  of  part  of  such  share  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  404 (el ,  or  other- 
wise. 

(2)  to  take  such  action.  Including  without 
limitation  such  adjustments  and  refunds  and 
such  deferrals  of  premium  payments  and 
other  payments,  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  or  In  connection 
with  the  Implementation  of  this  section  or 
other  legislation  amending  or  supplementing 
said  section  404. 

Sec.  7  (al  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are  amended 
by  changing  "S15.000".  each  place  It  appears 
therein,  to  read  "$20,000": 

(I)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(m)  (12 
U.S.C.  iai3(m)). 

(21  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1) 
(12  US.C.  1817(1) ) 

(3>  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  (12 
U.SC.   1821(a)). 

(4i  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1)  (12 
U.SC.  1821(1)  ) . 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion are  not  applicable  to  any  clklm  arising 
out  of  the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are 
amended  by  changing  "•15,000".  each  place 
It  appears  therein,  to  read  "$20,000": 

(1)  SecUon  401(b)   (12  U.S.C.  1724(b) ) . 

(2)  Section  405(a)    (12  U.SC.  1728(a) ) . 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
a  default,  as  defined  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  where  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or 
other  legal  custodian  as  set  forth  in  that 
section  becomes  effective  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  708(b)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  US.C.  2158 
(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
after  "United  States",  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears, and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  708(f)  of  that  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
2158(f) )  is  repealed. 

TITLE  n — AUTHORITT  FOR  CREDIT 
CONTROL 
Sec  201.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act. 

Sec.  202.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion 

(a)  The  deflnitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  in  this  section  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Botml 
of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(c)  The  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 


division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,  or  association. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization. 

(e)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  Incur  debt  and  defer 
its  payment, 

(f)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  arranges  for  the  ex- 
tension of.  credit,  whether  In  cormectlon 
with  a  loan,  a  sale  of  property  or  services,  or 
otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
sale  with  respect  to  which  credit  Is  extended 
or  arranged  by  the  seller.  The  term  Includes 
any  rental-purchase  contract  and  any  con- 
tract or  arrangement  for  the  balling  or  leas- 
ing of  property  when  used  as  a  financing 
device. 

(h)  The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
"credit  transaction"  Include  loans,  credit 
sales,  the  supplying  of  funds  through  the 
underwriting,  distribution,  or  acquisition  of 
securities,  the  making  or  assisting  in  the 
making  of  a  direct  placement,  or  otherwise 
participating  in  the  offering,  distribution,  or 
acquisition  of  securities. 

(1)  The  term  "borrower"  Includes  any  per- 
son to  whom  credit  is  extended. 

(J)  The  term  "loan"  Includes  any  type  of 
credit,  including  credit  extended  in  connec- 
tion with  a  credit  sale. 

(k)  The  term  "State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  title  of  any  provision 
thereof  Includes  reference  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provi- 
sion thereof  In  question. 
Sec.  203    Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or 
to  facilitate  compliance  therewith. 
Sec.  204.  Determination  of  Interest  charge 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  charge  In  con- 
nection with  any  credit  transaction  shall  be 
determined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  the  sum  of  all  charges  payable  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  Is  extended  In  consideration  of  tiae 
extension  of  credit. 

Sec.  205.  Authority   for  institution  of  credit 
controls 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
In  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

(b)  The  Board  may,  in  administering  this 
Act,  utlUze  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  any  other  agencies.  Federal 
or  State,  which  are  available  and  appropri- 
ate. 

Sec.  206.  Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  205  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by 
regulation 

(1)  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  registra- 
tion or  license. 

(3)  provide  for  suspension  of  any  registra- 


tion or  license  for  \'lolatlon  of  any  provision 
thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule,  or  order 
prescribed  under  this  Act. 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
to  the  keeping  of  records  and  as  to  the  form 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts, liens,  or  any  relevant  documents. 

(5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  registration  under  this  Act. 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension  of  credit. 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest, maximum  maturity,  minimum  peri- 
odic payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ments, and  any  other  sp>eclflcatlons  or  lim- 
itation of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
extension  of  credit. 

(8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment. 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash 
payments,  temporary  credits  which  are 
merely  Incldentlal  to  cash  purchases,  pay- 
ment or  deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits, 
and  other  adjustments  or  special  situations. 

(10)  prescribe  maximum  ratios,  applicable 
to  any  class  of  either  creditors  or  borrowers 
or  both,  of  loans  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types. 

(A)  to  deposits  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types. 

(B)  to  assets  of  one  or  more  types  or  of  all 
types. 

(11)  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  any  circumstances  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  207.  Reports. 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of 
credit  subject  to  this  title,  or  concerning 
circumstances  related  to  such  extensions  of 
credit,  shall  be  filed  on  such  forms,  tmder 
oath  or  otherwise,  at  such  times  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  such  persons,  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  order 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  enabling  the 
Board  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Board  may  require  any  person  to 
furnish,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  complete 
information  relative  to  any  transaction  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  title  including  the  pro- 
duction of  any  books  of  account,  contracts, 
letters,  or  other  papers,  in  connection  there- 
with in  the  custody  or  control  of  such 
person. 
Sec.  308.  Injunctions 

Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  any 
person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  any  regulation  under  this 
title.  It  may  in  its  discretion  bring  an  action, 
in  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  proper  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  Upon  application  of  the  Board, 
any  such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  in- 
junctions commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  regulation  of  the  Board  under  this 
title. 
Sec.  209.  Civil  penalties 

(a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  regu- 
lation under  this  title,  the  Board  may  assess 
upon  any  person  to  which  the  regulation 
applies,  and  upon  any  partner,  director,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  threof  who  willfully  par- 
ticipates in  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 
exceeding  81,000. 
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(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  there- 
of may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  210.  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
91,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

TITLE  III — SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACTIVITY 
Sec.  301.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  increased  the  level  of  Its 
financing  functions  utilizing  the  business 
loan  and  investment  fund  established  under 
section  4(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  633(c)  (1)  (B)  by  $70,000,000  above 
the  level  prevailing  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  monthly  le- 
port  of  its  Implementation  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  remarked  on 
many  cKcasions,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  ad- 
ministration's inaction.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  vote  the 
President  additional  authority  to  stabi- 
lize the  economy  and  to  roll  back  inter- 
est rates  if  we  had  some  assurances  that 
he  would  act.  The  President  should  con- 
fer with  the  Congress  on  these  economic 
matters  and  let  us  know  what  is  holding 
up  action.  The  American  people  right- 
fully expect  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  something  about  the  economic 
crisis  before  we  fall  into  a  total  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat  in  this  Chamber 
when  President  Herbert  Hoover  was  in 
the  White  House.  The  Nation  was  in  a 
serious  economic  crisis  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  through  the  land.  The  Presi- 
dent refused  to  act  and  all  that  we  got 
from  him  were  broad  rosy  reassurances 
without  any  action  behind  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  one  of  the  sad 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  many  people 
suffered  as  a  result  of  inaction  and  in- 
eptitude in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  want  to  see  a 
repeat  of  those  dark  days  when  a  Presi- 
dent was  unable  to  bring  himself  to  move 
to  save  the  economy.  Therefore,  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  intend  to  speak  out 
early  in  the  present  crisis  and  to  goad 
the  President  into  action  on  the  econom- 
ic crisis, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  cannot  sur- 
vive another  Herbert  Hoover,  even  if  his 
name  is  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  President  Nixon 
on  May  20  urging  that  he  permit  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee so  that  we  could  better  under- 
stand his  thinking  on  the  economy  and 
so  that  we  might  know  of  any  legislative 
desires  of  the  administration  in  the  areas 
of  our  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
a  copy  of  that  letter  In  the  Record  : 
House  op  Representatives,  Com- 
MrrrzE  on   Banking  and   Cur- 
rency, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  20,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  Many  Members 
of  the  Banking  and  Cuirrency  Committee  are 


deeply  concerned  by  the  appvarent  inaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  face  of  a  mounting  economic  crisis. 

The  continued  lack  of  vigorous  action  is 
leading  to  a  severe  crisis  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  desJ 
with  the  dual  problems  of  inflation  and  re- 
cession. This  lack  of  confidence  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  downward  plunge  of  the 
stock  market.  All  of  the  economic  indicators 
make  it  obvious  that  we  cannot  long  endure 
a  passive  attitude  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  December,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  originated  legislation  to  provide 
you  with  standby  authority  to  control  all 
aspects  of  credit,  Including  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates,  down  payments,  and  the  allo- 
cation of  available  loan  funds.  This  eventu- 
ally became  Public  Law  91-151.  which  was 
signed  by  you  on  December  23,  1969.  The 
credit  control  authority  was  given  to  you 
on  a  "standby"  basis  with  the  anticipation 
that  you  would  trigger  the  authority  im- 
mediately when  economic  conditions  de- 
teriorated. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  this  au- 
thority has  not  been  used  despite  rising  un- 
employment, continued  high  Interest  rates, 
a  falling  stock  market,  and  a  totally-de- 
pressed housing  industry.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  Congress,  are 
in  a  position  of  having  passed  a  law  which 
the  Executive  Branch  falls  to  carry  out  de- 
spite obvious  need.  Such  a  situation  creates 
a  serious  crisis  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislative  branches,  and  raises  basic 
questions  on  the  scojje  and  nature  of  future 
Congressional  action  to  alleviate  the  current 
chaotic  economic  conditions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Law  91-151,  there 
have  been  other  expressions  of  Congressional 
intent  for  the  Administration  to  take  ^'igor- 
ous  action  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  pro- 
vide general  economic  stability.  All  appear 
to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  sp>eak  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Conmilttee  when  I  say  that  we  are 
vrtlling  to  give  you  any  legislative  tools  which 
you  feel  are  needed  to  bring  the  current 
economic  situation  under  control.  In  light 
of  your  failure  to  carry  out  our  earlier  ac- 
tions, however,  many  of  us  are  puzzled  as 
to  your  intentions  and  desires  in  this  area. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  feel  an  urgent 
need  for  action  which  vrtll  restore  economic 
stability  and  renew  confidence  In  our  entire 
economic  system. 

But  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  difficult  If  the  Executive  Branch  Is 
determined  not  to  carry  forward  the  pro- 
grams and  not  to  use  the  weapons  which 
are  provided  through  legislation.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  areas  of  doubt  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's intentions  be  cleared  up  be- 
fore further  legislative  steps  are  attempted. 
Therefore,  I  hereby  tu^e  and  respectfully 
request  that  you  permit  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  meet  with  you  concerning  the 
economic  crisis  fEM;lng  the  nation.  Such  a 
meeting,  I  am  convinced,  would  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  and  provide  a  solid  background 
on  which  the  Committee  could  take  action 
in  the  remaining  days  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Such  a  meeting  also,  I  am  convinced,  would 
aid  In  restoring  confidence  and  making  It 
plain  that  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  are  willing  to  act  and  not  allow 
the  U.S.  economy  to  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope   that  you  will  act 
favorably  on  this  request  at  your  earliest 
possible  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Wrioht  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  all  political 
persuasions  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  talk 
about  economic  conditions.  They  want 
some  concrete  action  that  will  bring  re- 
lief from  high  interest  rates  before  the 
economy  is  totally  destroyed. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
can  ignore  these  pleas  for  action  only 
at  their  peril.  This  feeling  is  deep  seated, 
and  it  will  not  go  away  simply  by  holding 
lavish  White  House  dinners  to  reassure 
big  bankers  and  big  businessmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe- 
Democrat,  on  May  22,  urged  President 
Nixon  to  take  action  on  interest  rates.  I 
place  a  copy  of  this  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

Accept  Patman's  Chalunce 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  has  challenged 
President  Nixon  to  use  existing  powers  to 
bring  down  high  Interesrt  rates. 

Patman  said  that  Congress  five  months  ago 
passed  legislation  that  gave  the  President 
broad  powers  to  control  credit  and  interest 
rates.  He  contended  the  President  hasn't 
acted  to  use  the  law. 

The  Texas  Oongressanan  also  has  asked 
that  Mr.  Nixon  meet  with  the  House  Banking 
Committee  to  consider  actions  "o  deal  with 
the  current  economic  crisis. 

The  President  probably  Is  reluctant  to  use 
the  standby  powers,  given  him  under  the  law 
referred  to  by  Patman,  because  he  has  been 
advised  by  his  chief  economists  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  monetary  policies  should 
be  allowed  to  take  their  course  without  his 
intervention. 

But  In  our  opinion  Rep.  Patman  Is  right 
about  the  interest  rates.  They  should  come 
down.  Until  they  do.  the  housing  industry 
win  remain  depressed.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
the  economy  can  move  ahead  strongly  with 
rates  where  they  are. 

It  may  well  be  true,  as  Patman  says,  that  If 
the  President  doesn  t  use  the  power  of  his 
office  to  reduce  the  high  money  costs.  Con- 
gress "win  bring  down  Interest  rates  by 
statute." 

If  Patman  and  the  Banking  Committee 
have  ideas  which  could  help  lower  Interest 
rates  and  ease  the  current  economic  slow- 
down. Mr.  Nixon  would  be  wise  to  hear  them, 
and  take  action  where  indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  transcript  of  a  recent  radio 
interview  with  Mr.  Nat  Goldflnger,  re- 
search director  of  the  APL-CIO,  which 
contains  an  excellent  analysis  of  present 
economic  conditions  and  the  need  for 
Presidential  action: 

Current    Economic  Trends 

Mutual  Announcer.  The  following  time  is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Hardin.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  Nevre  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives  and 
ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's  guest 
is  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's   Department   of  Research. 

In  the  view  of  the  APL-CIO,  President 
Nixon's  campaign  against  inflation  has  been 
a  complete  failure.  Prices  continue  to  rise 
while  unemployment  soars.  Many  feel  that 
th  ■  economy  has  already  sagged  into  a  reces- 
sion. Here  to  question  Mr.  Goldfinger  about 
the  current  state  of  the  national  economy 
and  what  the  labor  movement  feels  can  and 
must  be  done  to  stem  and  reserve  the  down- 
ward trend,  are  Prank  Svroboda,  Washington 
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correspondent  for  Business  Week  magazine, 
and  Nell  Gllbrlde,  labor  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press.  Your  moderator,  Frank 
Harden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Gllbrlde,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Gn-BRiDE.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  we  see  prices  stlU 
rising  at  a  six  percent  rate,  the  highest  In 
some  20  years.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  most 
business  indicators  going  down  very  rapidly — 
the  stock  market  plunging  to  the  lowest 
point  in  almost  10  years.  How  would  you 
describe  the  economy  today? 

GoLDFiNGZR.  Well.  Mt.  Gllbrlde,  I  don't 
think  that  there  Is  any  doubt  that  this 
country  is  In  a  recession. 

Pu-thermore.  I  don't  believe  that  this 
country  can  aSord  a  continuation  of  the 
Administration's  experiment  in  classical 
economy  theory. 

The  Administration's  so-called  antl-ln- 
flatlon  program  is  utterly  bankrupt.  It  has 
led  us  down  the  garden  path  Into  a  situation 
of  declining  production  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time,  as  you  pointed 
out.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  continues  to 
increase  at  a  six  percent  yearly  rate. 

We  have  the  worst  of  all  the  possibilities 
here. 

We  have  the  wrost  Inflation  In  20  years;  we 
have  the  sharpest  Increase  In  unemployment 
In  10  years:  we  have  sky-high  Interest  rates — 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  100 
years  or  more.  And  in  addition,  we  have  a 
continuing  dov.nward  drift  of  the  economy, 
and  a  continuing  drift  of  government  eco- 
nomic policy. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  at  present  Is 
dangerous. 

There  is  a  threat  of  loss  of  confidence,  be- 
cause all  of  this  drift  Just  keeps  moving  with 
an  upward  movement  of  price  levels  eating 
away  the  buying  power  of  working  people  and 
everybody.  Working  hours  are  being  cut  back, 
production  Is  being  cut  back,  and  unemploy- 
ment Is  Increasing. 

SwoBODA.  Mr.  Goldflnger.  Isn't  It  more  than 
a  "threat"  of  loss  of  confidence?  Recently, 
the  markets  In  Europe — the  money  markets 
In  Europe  and  Asia — have  also  started  to 
slump.  Isn't  this  a  reflection  of  how  those 
people — those  Investors — look  upon  the  Nlxon 
AdnUnlstration's  policies? 

GoLDTOJGxs.  Well,  unfortunately — most  un- 
fortun-Htelv — there  does  seem  to  be.  Mr. 
Swoboda.  a  spreading  loss  of  confidence  tn 
the  Administration's  economic  policies. 

For  exsunple.  right  here  at  home.  In  the 
past  couple  of  weeks,  a  major  public  utility 
corporation  floated  a  bond  issue  at  an  effec- 
tive Interest  rate  of  well  over  nine  percent. 
That's  a  fantastically  high  Interest  rate  for 
a  bond  issue  by  a  trlple-A  public  utility 
corpwratlon. 

If  that's  what  is  happening  to  major  util- 
ities, think  of  the  actual  Interest  rates  that 
are  being  paid  by  home  builders,  ordinary 
businessmen,  and  consumers. 

Such  sky-high  Interest  ratee  push  up  all 
costs  and  all  prices. 

SwoBODA.  Well,  you  recently,  I  believe,  met 
with  Labor  Secretary  George  Shultz,  as  a 
result  of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council.  Did  you  come  away 
reassured — did  you  get  any  assurance  or  In- 
dication of  change  at  all? 

GoLDFiNCEX.  A  number  of  trade  union  econ- 
omists and  staff  people  from  11  different 
international  union*  and  AFL-CIO  Head- 
quarters did  meet  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz  some  days  ago.  We  entered  the  meet- 
ing concerned  about  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy— very  concerned  and  very  worried  about 
the  Administrations'  policies. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Swoboda,  we  left  the 
meeting  at  least  as  concerned  and  worried 
as  we  entered  It. 


We  have  seen  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  Administration  Is  taking  hold  of  this 
situation,  except  for  one  move  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and 
It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  move  that  was  not 
needed. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  the  stock  market 
began  to  drop  rather  drastically,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reduced  its  margin  require- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  stock,  to  stimulate 
speculation  in  the  stock  market. 

Well,  we  don't  need  Increased  speculation 
In  the  stock  market — we  need  the  proper 
allocation  of  resources — we  need  Increased 
production — we  need  Increased  employment. 
And  we  have  to  get  at  some  of  the  urgent 
social  needs  tn  this  country,  such  as  re- 
building the  cities  and  residential  con- 
struction. 

Home  building,  as  you  know,  has  been 
clobbered  In  the  past  year  and  one-half,  as 
a  result  of  the  tight  money  and  very  high 
Interest  rates  pwUcy.  Everthylng  has  been 
going  off,  and  there  is  no  Indication — to  date. 
at  least — that  the  Administration  is  chang- 
ing its  policies. 

GiLBHmE.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  you  described 
the  Administration's  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  as  a  "classical  economic 
approach."  The  word  "classical"  usually  Im- 
plies something  that  Is  well-established, 
which  has  worked  In  the  past,  and  supposed- 
ly, should  work  again.  In  this  case,  why 
hasn't  It  worked?  They  have  deliberately 
dampened  business  demand.  Why  haven't 
prices  responded  to  that  and  started  to  level 
off? 

GoLDriNCER.  Well,  by  "classical  approach." 
Mr.  Gllbrlde,  I  meant  an  approach  developed 
100  or  150  years  ago  by  English  economic 
theorists.  It's  the  kind  of  classical  theory  that 
you  flnd  in  the  textbooks.  This,  apparently. 
Is  what  Mr.  Nixon's  Administration  has 
picked  up.  right  out  of  the  textbooks — 
from  the  economic  theorists  in  London  and 
the  English  universities  of  100  and  150  years 
ago.  Well,  what  may  have  been  applicable 
In  England,  or  even  In  the  United  States, 
50  or  100  years  ago,  is  not  applicable  today. 
This  American  economy  Is  large — It's  a  huge 
continental  economy,  with  all  kinds  of  differ- 
ent structures.  The  tightened  money  supply 
meant  that.  In  effect,  from  May,  1969,  to  the 
end  of  1969,  we  had  no  Increase  In  the  money 
supply  at  all. 

There  has  been  a  very  severe  squeeze  on 
this  economy.  The  banks  have  been  rationing 
out  the  available  credit  to  those  people  who 
have  lines  of  credit  at  the  banks — the  blue- 
chip  corporations,  and  the  wealthy  families, 
and  some  other  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
these  sky-high  Interest  rates.  The  ordinary 
businessman  can't  afford  them — the  ordinary 
consumer  cant  either.  Yet  this  Is  what's  been 
happening. 

Money  has  been  available  in  the  economy, 
but  the  banks  have  been  rationing  out  credit 
for  things  like  the  out-flow  of  capital  to 
foreign  subsidiary  operations,  and  money  Is 
moving  out  of  the  United  States  with  the 
export  of  -American  Jobs. 

Money  has  been  available  throiigh  the 
banks  for  building  gambling  casinos. 

Money  has  been  available  from  the  banks 
for  conglomerate  takeovers,  business  mergers, 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

But  it  Is  In  the  ordinary  business  opera- 
tions  that  the  difficulties   have   arisen. 

The  first  part  of  the  American  economy 
that  got  clobbered — ^by  February  1969,  one 
month  after  President  Nlxon  took  o£Bce  and 
shortly  after  the  tight  money  squeeze  on  the 
economy  became  effective — was  the  home 
building  Industry,  which  Immediately  went 
into  decline. 

This  Is  not  only  an  Important  Industry,  in 
terms  of  production  and  employment,  It's 
very  Important  In  social  terms.  We  b«ve  a 


buUd-up  now  of  the  housing  shortage  In 
this  country.  We  have  the  continuing  spread 
of  slums  In  the  central  cities.  We  have  a 
shortage  of  houses,  and  furthermore,  peo- 
ple— ordinary  people— even  middle-Income 
people — can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  a  home 
or  even  to  rent  a  new  apartment. 
Rents  have  moved  up  very  sharply. 
The  prices  of  homes  have  moved  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  ordinary  family  to  buy. 
Things  have  gotten  way  out  of  control. 

Swoboda.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  one  of  the  fall- 
out results  of  that  economic  theory  you 
mentioned  before  is  a  trade-off  of  high  un- 
employment to  cool  the  economy.  Well,  we 
have  high  unemployment,  but  we  havent, 
apparently,  cooled  the  economy.  Where  do 
you  see  unemployment  going,  and.  Is  there 
any  way  out  of  that  In  the  near  future? 

GoLDFiNOEB.  Well,  Mr.  Swoboda.  you  may 
recall  that  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council, 
back  about  a  year  and  one-half  ago,  stated 
that  the  economic  theories  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, with  this  tight  money  squeeze,  can 
actually  work  in  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
Inflation  only  by  bringing  down  the  whole 
house. 

Sure,  If  we  had  a  depression  and  massive 
tinemployment — a  large  army  of  unemployed 
people — with  nobody  able  to  buy  anything, 
the  rate  of  Inflation  wo\ild  probably  slow 
down. 

But  nobody  that  I  know  of  wants  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  kind  of  disaster. 

Unemployment  is  rising.  I  don't  know  how 
high  It  Is  going  to  go.  It  certainly  has  been 
rising  much  faster  than  the  Administration 
said  it  would. 

You  may  recall  that  last  February,  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  stated  that 
there  was  a  distinct  possibility  that  unem- 
ployment may  rise  to  six  percent. 

Administration  economists  scoffed  at  that. 
But.  unemployment  has  shot  up.  It's  now 
at  a  4.8  percent  rate,  and  It's  moving  up 
sharply. 

All  of  the  things  that  have  been  happen- 
ing have  been  the  reverse  of  what's  needed. 
We  need  credit  controls,  where  the  govern- 
ment would  somehow  directly  control  the 
flow  of  available  credit,  rather  than  permit 
the  private  bankers  to  ration  credit  In  the 
way  that  they  want  to. 

We  need  the  available  credit  that  is 
around — the  available  money — to  flow  Into 
needed  production,  for  Increased  employ- 
ment and  so  on.  State  and  local  governments. 
In  addition  to  home  building,  have  been  very 
hard  hit  by  the  tight  money  squeeze  and 
sky-high  Interest  rates. 

Small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
have  been  hard  hit.  Often,  they  haven't  been 
able  to  get  loans  at  all — and  if  they've  been 
able  to  get  loans  from  the  banks,  you  know, 
for  e.xpanded  production  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness operations,  they  have  had  to  pay  ex- 
tremely high  Interest  rates,  which  then  go 
right  into  the  cost  structure  and  the  price) 
structure.  At  the  end  of  the  line  Is  the  Amer- 
ican consumer — you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of 
us,  who  have  to  fiay  the  price. 

In  addition,  many  workers  are  paying  the 
additional  price.  In  the  form  of  reductions 
In  working  hours  and  higher  unemployment. 
The  rise  In  unemployment,  since  Decem- 
ber, has  been  1,100.000. 

Gn.BtuDB.  How  would  you  go  about  chang- 
ing the  credit  system,  so  that  large  amounts 
of  money  could  go  Into  such  things  as  hous- 
ing and  the  kind  of  business  that  creates 
jobs? 

Would  you  have  two  different  sets  of  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  government  telling  the 
banks  that  they  must  loan  to,  say,  housing 
construction  Arms  at  four  or  five  percent,  and 
that  somebody  with  an  tm-needed  project 
would  have  to  pay  the  10  percent,  or  what- 
ever? 
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GoLDriNCEB.  Well,  something  along  those 
lines.  ITils  kind  of  program  did  work  back 
In  the  early  1950's.  From  roughly  1950  to 
1953,  we  did  have  selective  credit  controls  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  worked. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Gllbrlde,  last  December,  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  entitled  "Lowering  In- 
terest Rates,  Fighting  Inflation,  Helping 
Small  Business  and  Expanding  the  Mortgage 
Market,"  which  grants  broad  authority  to  the 
President  to  set  selective  credit  controls  to 
curb  the  specific  causes  of  credit  Inflation.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  expand  the  amount 
of  credit  and  money  needed  for  ordinary 
business  operations,  for  home  building,  and 
for  state  and  local  governments.  It  also  gave 
the  government  a  flexible  means  to  rebalance 
the  whole  credit  structure  of  the  country — 
to  prohibit  the  banks  from  rationing  credit 
Into  places  where  It  Is  not  needed,  such  as 
gambling  casinos  and  foreign  business  op- 
erations of  U.S.  companies — and  to  get  this 
thing  going  on  the  right  track  here  at 
home — in  the  United  States. 

Well,  more  than  four  months  have  gone 
by  since  Congress  passed  this  bill  and  the 
President  signed  It. 

It's  now  the  law,  but  the  President  has 
not  used  It. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  on  May 
12th.  said,  "confronted  by  the  President's 
failure  to  use  his  authority,  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  establish  selective  credit  controls, 
maximum  Interest  rates  on  specific  types  of 
loans,  and  allocation  of  available  credit  to 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  for  America." 

Gn-BRffiE.  Mr.  Ooldfinger.  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  talk  also.  In  Congress  and  else- 
where, about  the  possibility  of  flat-out  fed- 
eral controls — freezes  on  wages,  prices,  rents, 
corporate  Income,  and  all  that.  How  do  you 
view  that — how  does  the  Federation  view 
that? 

GoLDFiNGER.  Well,  Mt.  Gllbrlde,  the  AFL- 
CIO  does  not  believe  that  voluntary  "Jaw- 
boning" or  voluntary  guideline  approach  can 
work. 

We  don't  believe  that  It's  effective  or  work- 
able in  the  American  economy. 

However,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  1966, 
the  AFL-CIO  lesMlershlp  has  said  and  re- 
peated, in  convention  resolutions.  Executive 
Council  statements,  speeches  by  the  leader- 
ship— President  Meany  and  others — that  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  the  situation  warrants  overall 
stabilization  controls — that's  real  direct  con- 
trols— the  AFL-CIO  would  cooperate,  so  long 
as  such  controls  are  equitably  placed  on  all 
costs  and  Incomes.  Including  all  prices,  prof- 
Its,  dividends,  rents,  executive  salaries  and 
other  executive  compensation,  as  well  as  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  employees. 

OxLBRiDE.  Mr.  Meany  has  been  even  strong- 
er than  that.  I  believe  that  he  has  said  a 
year  or  so  ago,  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
It  Is  with  such  controls.  Is  this  still  the 
feeling,  do  you  think?  Would  you  advocate 
that? 

OoLDFiNOBR.  Well,  as  Mr.  Meany  pointed 
out  when  he  said  that,  Mr.  Gllbrlde,  we're 
not  advocating  controls,  but  we  believe  that 
temporary  controls  can  work,  and  we  would 
cooperate,  provided  that  they  are  equitably 
placed  across  the  board. 

However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  price 
controls  like  these  we  would  cooperate  with, 
If  necessary,  in  themselves,  would  not  do 
the  Job  that  Is  needed,  unless  we  have  selec- 
tlev  credit  controls  to  stop  the  mlsallocatlon 
and  bad  rationing  of  credit  by  the  banks. 

Somebody  has  to  get  In — and  it  can  only 
be  the  U.S.  government — it  has  to  get  in 
there  and  direct  the  banks  to  stop  loaning 
the  scarce  amount  of  available  money  for  all 
kinds  of  unnecessary  ventures,  such  as  for- 
eign out-flows  of  capital,  gambling  casinos 


and  things  like  that,  and  get  the  money 
where  it's  needed — into  home  building,  and 
state  and  local  government  projects,  and  or- 
dinary business  operations. 

Swoboda.  Mr.  Goldflnger.  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Arthur  Bums,  a 
close  economic  advisor  to  the  President,  re- 
cently suggested  that  maybe  we  need  a  form 
of  Income  policy,  on  a  short  term  basis.  Do 
you  see  any  real  Indication  that  this  will 
happen,  or  Is  it  Just  a  bit  of  fluff? 

GoLJiFiNCER.  Well,  I  can't  make  bead  nor 
tall  of  what's  going  on  within  the  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Swoboda.  I'm  afraid  this  Is  one 
of  the  difficulties  In  the  economy. 

One  spokesman  for  the  Administration 
says  one  thing,  and  another  spokesman  for 
the  Administration  says  another. 

But  the  actual  fact  is  that  we  have  a 
drift — we  have  a  downward  drift  In  the  econ- 
omy— we  have  a  downward  drift  in  confl- 
dence  In  the  American  economy — and  we 
have  a  drift  In  government  policy. 

Te  government  seems  to  be  moving  on 
the  basis  of  this  classical  economic  theory 
that  they  picked  up  In  the  old  textbooks. 

Swoboda.  We've  talked  about  recession.  Is 
It  possible  that  we  could  drift  Into  a  depres- 
sion In  these  times — in  this  age? 

GoLDFiNGEE.  Well,  I  sure  would  hope  not. 

I  would  not  rule  out  a  depression,  but  the 
current  situation  certainly  Is  one  of  eco- 
nomic recession,  and  the  economic  recession 
is  getting  worse. 

There  is  no  sign  of  improvement  in  pro- 
duction. In  employment,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  improvement  on  the  Inflation  front. 

GiLBRiDE.  Do  you  see  any  good  news  In  the 
fact  that  the  wholesale  price  Index  seems 
to  have  eased  off  a  little  bit?  Do  you  think 
It  could  be  a  tip-off  that  that  six  percent 
rise  might  start  coming  down,  as  the  whole- 
sale feeds  into  the  retail  level? 

Ooldfinger.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  so.  Mr. 
Gllbrlde.  But  I  don't  believe  that  there  Is 
any  assurance  that  this  will  happen. 

Actually,  the  price  level  has  been  aceclerat- 
Ing,  rather  than  slowing  down.  The  rise  In 
consumer  prices  last  year  was  5.4  percent, 
and  In  the  past  four  months — since  Decem- 
ber 1969 — the  Increase  in  consumer  prices 
has  been  at  a  yearly  rate  of  six  percent. 

Swoboda.  Can  the  nation  win  under  the 
Nlxon  Administration  "economic  game 
plan?" 

GoLDFiNCER.  I  dont  think  that  this  fore- 
cast or  "game  plan"  of  the  Administration 
will  necessarily  hold  at  all. 

Their  "game  plan"  spells  rising  unemploy- 
ment for  the  next  several  months,  and  they 
have  admitted  it.  However,  even  that  kind 
of  "game  plan"  nnay  well  go  off.  There  Is  no 
as.surance  that  vJp're  going  to  get  the  kind 
of  strengthenlng^the  kind  of  Improvement 
In  the  economy  that  the  Administration's 
economists  talk  of.  even  by  the  end  of  the 
year 

Things  may  continue  down. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  assurance  that  this 
so-called  "game  plan"  Is  working.  It  hasn't 
worked  up  to  now,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  It  will  work  in  the  next  several 
months. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  what 
they  have  been  up  to — what  they  have  been 
doing. 

Harden-.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Nathaniel 
Goldflnger,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Research.  Representing  the 
press  were  Neil  Gllbrlde,  labor  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  and  Frank  Swoboda, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Business  Week 
magazine.  This  Is  your  moderator.  Frank 
Harden.  Inviting  you  to  listen  again  next 
week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  public 
affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO.  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Republican  leaders  to  speak 
up  and  let  the  American  p>eople  know 
what  they  plan  to  do  to  reverse  the  pres- 
ent economic  trends.  It  is  time  that  the 
administration  announced  a  definite 
program  to  roll  back  high  interest  rates. 


BITTER  MEDICINE  FOR  A  BAD 
DISEASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Randall)  ,  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  teke 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  a  bill  which 
I  have  today  Introduced  which  will  bear 
the  title:  "A  bill  to  aid  and  control  in- 
flationary pressures." 

Our  country  today  faces  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems. Our  coimtry  Is  divided  over  the  In- 
cursion into  Cambodia.  Student  unrest 
is  at  the  highest  level  that  any  of  us  can 
remember.  The  crime  problem  remains 
unsolved.  Notwithstanding,  the  urgency 
of  the  foregoing  matters  have  one  over- 
riding problem  in  my  judgment  that  af- 
fect all  of  us  adversely  and  that  is  the 
present  condition  of  our  country's  econ- 
omy. 

Last  week  we  saw  the  stock  market 
plunge  to  the  lowest  level  in  8  years.  Not 
since  1962  were  the  Dow- Jones  averages 
as  low  as  641.  The  only  day  in  recent 
times  the  market  had  plunged  as  low  as 
20  points  was  on  November  22,  1963,  the 
day  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

It  is  true  the  stock  market  has  made 
somewhat  of  a  recovery  but  not  a  sub- 
stantial one  and  that  decline  in  the  values 
of  stocks  on  the  big  board  was  a  reckless 
way  of  sajang  that  our  country  is  in 
trouble  and  we  may  be  approaching  an 
economic  crisis.  Whatever  the  contribat- 
ing  causes  may  be.  whether  it  is  heavy 
Vietnam  expenditures  and  now  addi- 
tional Cambodian  costs ;  whether  it  is  the 
prospect  of  a  l&ige  Federal  deficit; 
whether  it  is  the  necessity  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  this  past  week  by  $18  billion; 
the  fact  remains  that  Inflation  goes  on 
unchecked  and  the  greatest  worry  on  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try is  this  cancerous  growth  of  inflation. 
The  prescriptions  we  have  been  using 
have  failed.  We  tried  the  surtax  and  It 
did  not  work.  There  are  some  who  honest- 
ly believe  that  the  surtax  was  really  in- 
flationary. Tight  money  has  certainly 
failed  and  has  resulted  in  a  burdensome 
load  on  the  backs  of  just  about  everyone 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the  time 
has  come  we  can  no  longer  postpone  the 
day  for  administering  a  more  effective 
measure  against  Inflation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  prepared  and  today 
introduced  a  measure  which  will  provide 
the  President  with  authority  to  freeze 
prices  and  wages  for  a  90-day  period.  My 
bill  will  further  provide  at  the  end  of  90 
days  that  the  Congress  could,  by  con- 
current resolution,  extend  further  au- 
thority to  the  President  or.  at  the  end  of 
90  days,  the  Congress  could  determine 
controls  were  no  longer  necessary  and 
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the  freeze,  if  ordered  by  the  President, 
would  be  immediately  lifted  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

A  most  appropriate  and  timely  ques- 
uon  that  may  be  asked  is  why  have  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  such  bitter 
medicme  as  price  and  wage  controls  are 
now  needed?  Well,  the  action  of  the  stock 
market  should  be  reason  enough.  But 
there  are  more  compelling  reasons.  In 
the  29  months  since  January  1,  1968.  the 
ravages  of  inflation  have  eaten  16.3  cents 
out  of  every  consumer  dollar.  This  is  not 
only  a  burden  on  consumers  but  a  most 
unfair  k:nd  of  burden  and  hurts  badly 
those  young  people  who  are  struggling  to 
raise  a  family.  It  most  adversely  affects 
those  homebuyers  who  are  trying  to 
maintain  their  payments  on  their  equity. 
Those  who  may  be  more  afiHuent  and  are 
trying  to  save  a  few  doUars  are  hurt 
along  with  the  rest  as  the  following 
statistics  will  demonstrate.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, those  who  made  deposits  in  their 
savings  accounts  in  January  of  1968.  If 
they  analyze  the  facts  they  will  find  that 
dollar  is  no  longer  in  that  savings  ac- 
count. The  reason  is  that  after  drawing 
interest  at  5  percent  for  29  months  those 
who  have  tried  so  hard  to  save  will  find 
they  have  only  82  cents  today  in  that 
savings  account  measured  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power. 

I  am  most  mindful  that  price  and  wage 
controls  are  strong  medicine,  but  we  are 
in  a  most  unusual  economic  state  in  this 
century  if  not  in  all  economic  history. 
We  have  been  witnessing  cutbacks  in 
business  and  increasing  unemployment 
but  with  an  iminterrupted  price  rise.  The 
question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  are  we 
m  an  inflationary  recession  or  are  we  in 
a  recessionary  inflation? 

All  of  us  in  Congress  know  we  have 
tried  to  help  those  who  need  help  most. 
We  enacted  a  15-percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security  retroactive  to  January  1  of 
his  year.  We  followed  that  with  a  15- 
percent  increase  for  railroad  retirees,  but 
the  awful  facts  are  the  growth  of  infla- 
tion has  already  wiped  out  over  one-half 
of  those  increases.  The  average  median 
settlement  won  by  organized  labor 
through  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
galriing  in  1969  was  a  8.2-percent  in- 
crease. Once  again,  the  reality  we  must 
face  is  that  those  gains  have  nearly  all 
been  absorbed  by  inflation. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  fail  to  take  the  needed  steps  to 
check  inflation,  then  sill  of  the  present 
Federal  aid  programs  may  be  to  no  avail. 
If  we  fail  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation, 
we  will  be  giving  with  one  hand  Federal 
grants  and  loans,  but  taking  away  from 
the  recipients  with  our  other  hand  in  the 
form  of  unchecked  inflation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I.  for  one.  want 
to  be  fair  with  our  President.  There  Is 
nothing  partisan  about  my  remarks  on 
this  proposal  or  any  other  that  would 
be  advanced  to  try  to  control  inflation. 
So  far  as  I  know,  he  has  been  sincere  in 
his  efforts  to  control  inflation,  but.  once 
again,  the  realities  have  demonstrated 
that  the  methods  he  has  used  to  control 
inflation  in  the  past  6  months  have  just 
not  worked. 


Recognizing  the  danger  of  being  bore- 
some  by  repetition,  I  must  say  sigain  that 
while  price  and  wage  controls  are  bitter 
medicine,  in  the  case  of  inflation  we  are 
fighting  a  stubborn  disease.  A  drastic 
remedy  is  indicated.  Controls  were 
proven  to  be  effective  remedies  in  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  emergency. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  told  me  that 
my  proposal  would  meet  with  resistance 
from  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing organized  labor  will  support  controls 
if  there  is  a  national  emergency.  I  submit 
that  we  may  be  close  to  a  national  emer- 
gency, particularly  after  the  recent  be- 
havior of  the  stock  market. 

I  am  told  that  the  U.S  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  oppose  economic  controls. 
As  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
chamber,  they  have  clearly  stated  that 
"controls  have  no  place  in  a  peacetime 
economy."  Well,  then  the  chamber 
should  be  for  such  controls  because  we 
are  are  not  at  the  present  in  a  F>eacetime 
economy. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  specifics  of  how  my 
proposal  would  work.  The  Congress  gives 
authority  to  the  President  to  order  prices 
and  wages  frozen  at  the  highest  level 
prevailing  30  days  before  the  freeze. 
After  the  freeze,  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
any  goods,  commodities,  services,  or 
properties  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  freeze  level.  Penalties  would  be 
imposed  on  persons  who  knowingly  pay 
higher  price  than  the  celling,  as  fixed  by 
the  freeze. 

Wages  would  be  treated  similarly ;  that 
is,  frozen  at  the  highest  level  prevailing 
in  the  30  days  before  the  freeze,  with 
accompanying  penalties  against  those 
who  either  pay  or  receive  a  higher  wage, 
salary,  or  commission  than  set  by  the 
freeze. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  President 
could  use  any  existing  facilities  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  administer  and 
enforce  price  and  wage  ceilings.  Under 
my  proposal  the  President  could  declare 
an  economic  freeze  for  a  period  of  less 
than  90  days  but  Congress  will  still  re- 
tain the  option  to  extend  controls  beyond 
the  initial  90  days  or  end  the  period  of 
freeze  if  controls  are  no  longer  needed. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  proposal  to 
prevent  the  President  from  extending 
ceilings  for  a  second  90-day  period  if 
Congress  did  not  act  by  resolution  to 
avoid  such  an  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
point  to  these  built-in  safety  valves.  Here 
we  have  set  up  provisions  which  enable 
the  Congress  to  leave  controls  in  effect 
for  longer  than  90  days  and  yet  suspend 
the  controls  at  smy  time  by  a  simple  con- 
current resolution. 

I  firmly  believe  all  of  our  people  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  least  possible  gov- 
ernmental controls.  That  is  a  principle 
which  is  best  for  the  country  over  the 
long  pull.  But  to  cope  with  what  will 
hopefully  be  a  short-lived  emergency  the 
Inconvenience  of  controls  become  a  ne- 
cessity. I  sun  convinced  our  people  are  at 
the  present  the  victims  of  rampant  infla- 
tion without  the  ability  to  help  them- 
selves without  governmental  assistance. 


My  friends  tell  me  that  my  farm  con- 
stituents will  not  be  happy  with  con- 
trols because  their  prices  will  be  frozen 
at  a  level  they  feel  will  be  too  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  consulted  with 
many  farmers  and  I  came  away  con- 
vinced they  believe  controls  will  be  ben- 
eficial to  them  because  it  will  put  a 
clamp  on  the  prices  of  tilings  they  will 
have  to  buy. 

One  of  the  best  comparisons  that  I  can 
point  to  is  that  our  economy  is  running 
unrestrained  like  a  wild  horse  out  of 
control.  We  all  know  that  the  horse  can 
ruin  itself  or  can  kill  itself.  That  same 
thing  can  happen  to  our  economy.  We 
have  all  hoped  that  we  would  see  a  level- 
ing off  of  prices  and  wages.  Now  we  can 
no  longer  rely  on  hopes.  We  must  take  a 
positive,  assertive  action. 

We  hear  today  that  everyone  is  tax 
conscious.  If  we  do  face  the  facts  we 
should  be  ready  to  agree  that  inflation  is 
really  a  tax  and  the  crudest  and  most 
discriminatory  of  all  taxes. 

Controls  may  be  onerous  and  some- 
what burdensome.  Yes.  controls  may  not 
be  popular,  but  neither  will  a  prolonged 
recession  or  depression.  Those  of  us  who 
lived  through  the  1930's  remember  the 
great  depression.  We  all  believe  in  a  free 
economy.  None  of  us  will  exactly  wel- 
come price  and  wage  controls.  The  point 
is.  there  may  be  no  other  way. 


THE    TREATY   OF   TRIANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Halpern),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  today  the  Allied  Powers  concluded 
a  peace  treaty  with  Hungary,  one  of  the 
successor  states  to  the  Aiistro-Hungarlan 
monarchy  which  for  centuries  preserved 
a  power  balance  and  provided  security 
and  relative  material  affluence  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Central  Europe. 

Hungary  formed  an  independent  yet 
interrelated  part  of  the  monarchy.  It 
possessed  its  own  government  and  the 
1,000-year-old  Hungarian  Kingdom  was 
a  bulwark  of  Western  culture  in  this 
marginal  zone  of  Europe,  defending  time 
and  time  again  the  area  against  Tartar, 
Turkish,  and  other  raids. 

Unfortunately  the  peacemakers  of  1920 
did  not  consider  the  past  accomplish- 
ments and  merits  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion which  did  not  seek  the  First  World 
War  and  whose  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Crown  Council  warned  against  the  ulti- 
matum to  Belgrade  in  July  1914. 

Among  the  peacemakers  our  President 
Wilson  had  relatively  the  most  sympathy 
for  them.  He  tried  to  create  ethnically 
contiguous  territories  in  this  racially 
hopelessly  mixed  region.  Following  this 
principle,  the  peace  conference  began  its 
work,  only  to  be  bogged  down  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  smaller  allies  claiming 
Hungarian  territories  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity,  but  also  on  economic 
and  strategic  grounds.  Our  genera- 
tion which  has  seen  the  use  of  this  argu- 
ment by  totalitarian  aggressors  like 
Hitler,  is  aware  of  the  absurd  character 
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of  such  nationalist  demands  by  any  na- 
tion. The  peacemakers  of  Trianon  were 
not,  especially  as  it  was  in  the  French  in- 
terest to  punish  Hungary.  The  proposals 
of  the  American  delegation  for  a  just 
peace  were  too  often  disregarded,  and  in 
the  end  accepted  even  by  the  American 
negotiators.  On  June  27,  1968,  I  spoke 
about   the   American  proposals  on  the 
frontiers  between  Hungary  and  Rumania 
which  were  never  followed,  and  the  ex- 
amples could  be  multiplied  by  reading 
the  documents  of  the  peace  conference 
and  Miller's  diary  of  the  same.  Finally, 
3.3  million  Hungarians  were  put  under 
the  rule  of  the  neighboring  nations  who 
usually  treated  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens and  tried  to  assimilate  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  created  an  irrendenta 
which  could  not  be  disregarded  by  any 
Hungarian  Government  in  the  interwar 
period  and  helped  to  fan  the  flames  of 
extreme  nationalism  and  fascism  all  over 
the  region,  pitting  nation  against  nation. 
The  re.sult  was.  as  we  know  the  collapse 
of  the  anti -Hungarian  Little  Entente  and 
Hitler's  predominance  in  the  region  until 
expelled  by  the  Red  Army.  The  latter 
brought  its  own  dictatorship  with  it,  in 
the  case  of  Hungary,  an  even  bloodier 
one  than  before. 

Huiigary  gained  nothing  by  exchang- 
ing masters.  The  peace  treaty  of  1947 
only  reconfirmed  the  settlement  of  1920 
and  to  this  day.  the  Hungarian  mi- 
norities, especially  the  largest  group  in 
Transylvania,  is  exposed  to  the  subtle,  or 
often  even  overt,  pressures  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries'  government  to  deny 
their  national  identity  and  to  become 
Communist  in  ideology  and  spirit. 

Thus,  unfortunately  we  have  the  na- 
tional ethnic  issue  still  smoldering  in 
the  region,  overshadowed,  but  not  erased 
by  the  present  anti-Soviet  nationalism 
of  the  region  which  is  held  down  by 
sheer  Russian  military  power. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  only 
proper  that  those  American  citizens  of 
Hungarian  origin  remember  the  anniver- 
sary and  use  it  to  express  their  views 
and  the  need  for  new  initiatives  in  the 
general  problem  which,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis can  only  be  solved  by  the  peoples 
themselves  upon  a  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet forces.  Thus,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  memorandum  drafted  by  the 
American-Hungarian  Federation  In  ac- 
tive cooperation  with  other  American 
Hungarian  national  organizations  on 
this  sad  anniversary,  a  copy  of  which 
was  submitted  to  President  Nixon. 

The  memorandum  follows : 
Declaration    op    American    Hungarian    Na- 
tional Organizations  on  the  50th  Anni- 
versary OF  the  treaty  op  Trianon  to  the 
U.S.  Government 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  peace  treaty  of  Trianon 
redrew  the  political  map  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy  and  mutilated  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom  In  contravention  to  the 
right  of  self-determination,  the  Trianon 
Treaty  distributed  almost  sixty  percent  of 
population  and  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
of  Hungary  among  states  which  either  did 
not  exist  before,  or  constituted  small  entitles. 
The  new  order  created  a  number  of  multi- 
national states  of  limited  political  and  eco- 
nomic viability  In  Central  Europe  and  forced 


over  three-mlUlon  Hungarians  (about  one- 
third  of  all  Hungarians  then  living  In  the 
Carpathian  Basin)  to  live  against  their  will 
under  foreign  governments.  Repression  prac- 
ticed against  the  Hungarians  by  the  successor 
states  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Monarchy 
filled  volumes  of  League  of  Nations  pro- 
ceedings and  contributed  both  to  a  lower- 
ing of  living  standards  and  to  politico-mil- 
itary weakness  of  the  nations  of  the  region. 
This  created  a  vacuum  filled  first  by  Hit- 
lerite, and  later,  by  Soviet  Russian  Imper- 
ialism against  the  wishes  of  United  States 
policies. 

The  1920  Settlement,  reconfirmed  unSer 
Soviet  pressure  in  the  1947  Treaty  of  Paris, 
again  destroyed  the  geopolitical  and  economic 
unity  of  the  Carpathian  Basin  (the  area  of 
the  Hungarian  Kingdom)  which  for  a  millen- 
nium provided  economic  prosperity  and  mil- 
itary security  to  the  peoples  there.  This  vio- 
lent disintegration  of  a  historically  and  geo- 
poUtically  Integrated  area  constituted  a  grave 
injustice  to  all  the  nationalities  living  In 
the  Basin. 

The  consequences  of  these  unfortunate 
settlements  still  survive  and  the  grievous  er- 
rors committed  at  the  expense  of  stable  peace 
must  be  faced  also  by  us  In  the  United 
States.  Three  and  ii  half  million  Hungar- 
ians still  live  in  the  neighboring  countries 
under  foreign  rule,  and  are  repressed  both  on 
ideological  and  nationality  grounds  by  the 
Czechoslovak.  Rumanian,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, by  the  Yugoslav  Government.  These 
Hungarians  do  not  enjoy  their  basic  human 
rights,  not  even  cultural  autonomy.  In  turn, 
the  continued  partition  of  the  Carpathian 
Basin  reenforces  Soviet  Russian  imperialism 
In  the  region. 

Grievous  consequences  suffered  during  half 
of  a  century  compel  the  undersigned  orga- 
nizations of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
heritage  to  declare  their  opposition  to  the 
existing  settlement  and  to  Soviet  hegemony 
in  the  region.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  establish  a 
policy  aiming  at  applying  In  the  long  run 
the  right  to  self-determination  and  basic 
human  rights  and  cultural  autonomy  to 
the  Hungarian  minorities  in  the  Carpathian 
Basin  with  as  short  a  delay  as  it  Is  feasible. 
We  also  hope  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will,  when  op>portunity  presents  it- 
self, work  for  an  equitable  general  settle- 
ment created  by  the  1920  and  1947  Treaties. 
Such  a  new  settlement  would  have  to  In- 
clude a  reestabllshment  of  the  geopolitical 
and  economic  unity  of  the  Carpathian  Basin 
In  particular,  and  Central  Europe  in  general, 
organized  for  collaboration  and  peace,  there- 
by restoring  the  national  Independence  and 
individual  freedoms  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. 

Dr.  Tlbor  Eckhardt,  Chairman,  North 
American  Common  Hungarian  For- 
eign Policy  Council;  Prof.  Andras  H. 
Pogany,  President,  Hungarian  Free- 
domftghters  Association  (U.S.A.);  Dr. 
Stephen  Eszterhas,  Chairman,  Hun- 
garian Liberation  Committee;  Mr. 
Ernest  Czlke,  Chairman,  CoUeglal 
Society  of  Hungarian  War  Veterans 
(U.S.A.) ;  Mr.  Laszlo  Slrslch.  President. 
Hungarian  National  Committee  on 
Hungarians  of  Czechoslovakia;  Mr. 
Louis  L6te.  President.  Committee  on 
Transylvania;  Dr.  Janos  Nadas,  Pres- 
ident. Hungariam  Society;  Mr.  Gabriel 
Bodnar.  President.  Hungarian  Boy 
Scout  Association  of  U.S.A.;  Prof. 
Charles  Pulvarl,  President.  Plarlst 
Alumni  Association;  Hon.  Albert  A. 
FMok.  National  Chairman,  American 
Hungarian  Federation;  Rt.  Rev.  Zoltan 
Beky.  D.D.  Bishop  emeritus.  President. 
Hungarian  Reformed  Federation  of 
America;  Dr.  Laszlo  Varga,  President, 
Federation  of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists; 


Mr.  Remig  Papp,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, American  Transylvanlan  Fed- 
eration; Dr.  Antal  Lelbach,  President, 
Council  for  the  Liberation  of  Southern 
Hungary;  Mr.  Stephen  Miko,  President, 
American  Humgarlan  Federation  of 
State  of  New  York,  Inc.,  Msgr.  John 
Sflbo,  President,  Hungarian  Catholic 
League  of  America;  Professor  Albert 
Wass  de  Czege,  Chairman,  American 
Hungarian  Literary  Oulld. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing with  pleasure  the  speech  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Halper::)  in  remembering  the  50th 
armiversary  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Tria- 
non which  deprived  Himgary  of  two- 
thirds  of  her  territory  and  60  percent  of 
the  population  in  1920. 

Recently,  I  was  given  a  background 
paper  on  the  subject  by  the  American- 
Hungarian  Federation  which  was  drawn 
up  in  active  cooperation  with  several 
other  national  organizations  who  also 
signed  the  Trianon  Declaration  inserted 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  include 
the  background  paper  in  the  Record  as  it 
is  well  written,  objective,  and  expresses 
in  great  detail  not  only  the  losses  and 
grievances  of  Hungarians  everywhere, 
but  also  their  undaunted  will  to  over- 
come them  in  cooperation  with  the 
neighboring  peoples  and  to  rid  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  conrmu- 
nism. 

The  paper  follows: 
Background  Paper  of  American-Hungarian 

National  Organizations  on  the  50th  An- 
niversary OF  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  June 

4.  1920 

In  1918  President  Wilson  called  in  his 
Fourteen  Points  for  an  equitable  peace.  He 
Included  In  these  demands  also  a  call  for  the 
free  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarlan Monsu'chy. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  aiming  at  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  In  Central  Europe  remained 
unsuccessful,  however. 

The  victim  of  the  new  settlement  became 
Hungary  which  for  a  millennium  occupied 
the  leading  position  In  the  Carpathian  Basin 
which  area  forms  a  natural  geopolitical  and 
economic  unit.  Almost  sixty  percent  of  the 
population  and  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of 
the  Hungarian  Kingdom  were  transferred  to 
selfish  claimants,  and  close  to  three  and  a 
half  million  Hungarians  were  detached  from 
the  surviving  Hungarian  state.  A  large  per- 
centage of  them  still  live  In  areas  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  frontiers  of  the  surviv- 
ing Hungarian  state. 

However,  the  creation  of  several  new  na- 
tionality states  In  lieu  of  the  one  multi- 
national Austro-Hungarlan  Monarchy  failed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  equitable  coexistence 
In  a  racially  mixed  area.  The  only  bene- 
ficiaries were  the  protagonists  of  ethnic  na- 
tionalism, and  the  peace  treaty  created  a 
power  vacuum  by  destroying  the  historical 
unity  of  Central  Europe  while  lowering  living 
standards,  a  sad  result  of  new  tariff  waUs  and 
trade  wars. 

Oppressive  measures  against  the  Hungsir- 
lan  minorities,  despite  the  Minorities  Treaties 
Imposed  upon  the  new  states  by  the  Allies. 
filled  many  volumes  of  League  of  Nations 
proceedings,  but  failed  to  resolve  the  under- 
lying Issue  of  excessive  chauvinisms,  resulting 
in  a  second-class  citizenship  status  and  per- 
secution of  the  Hungarians  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  Under  Hitler's  control,  na- 
tional passions  were  further  exacerbated  and 
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helped  in  the  long  run  only  the  task  of  the 
second  Invaders:  Stalin's  Red  Army. 

Hungary  wais  again  the  victim  of  the  new- 
peace  treaty  signed  In  1947  at  Parts.  The 
returning  Czechoslovak  and  Rumanian  au- 
thorities In  the  areas  reattached  to  Hungary 
under  the  First  and  Second  Vienna  Awards 
1  northern  Transylvania  and  some  districts 
In  Upper  Hungary  with  Hungarian  majori- 
ties) treated  the  Hungarian  population  as  If 
they  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
any  laws.  Thousands  of  them  were  expelled, 
and  hundred  thousands  of  them  were  forced 
to  declare  themselves  Slovak  In  Czechu- 
slovakia.  These  facts  were  even  exposed  by 
the  Hungarian  Communist  cultural  organi- 
zation In  Czechoslovakia  during  the  spring 
of  1968.  In  Rumania,  reemerglng  Rumanian 
nationalism  resulted  in  widespread  oppres- 
sion against  them  particularly  In  the  1960s. 
Many  instances  of  this  oppression  were  ex- 
posed aiid  denounced  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  national  organizations  of  American 
citizens  of  Hungarian  descent  reiterate 
therefore,  that  even  beyond  the  present  op- 
pression of  the  peoples  of  the  region  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  present  state  structure- 
can  accommodate  only  Inadequately  the  as- 
pirations and  Interests  of  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe. 

They  believe  that  a  stable  peace  In  Central 
Europe  cannot  be  achieved  until  Soviet  con- 
trol is  removed  by  a  neutralization  agreement 
on  the  Austrian  model  and  until  thereafter 
the  peoples  of  the  region  are  allowed  to  con- 
centrate upon  their  outstanding  ethnic,  po- 
litical and  economic  problems,  leading  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  area. 

This  reorganization  must  be  left  to  the 
peoples  Involved.  We  believe  that  American 
policy  should  promote  the  integration  of  the 
Carpathian  Easin  and  Central  Europe  wh'c'. 
formed  an  economic  and  political  unit,  for 
many  centuries. 

However,  even  until  such  a  reorganization 
may  be  realized,  there  are  short-term  meas- 
ures which  may  be  taken.  Even  according  to 
Leninist  principles,  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  nationality  Is  a  grievous  error.  Sup- 
porting the  demand  to  national  self-deter- 
mination cannot  b«  considered  a  forbidden 
intervention.  We  believe  that  the  nationali- 
ties of  Central  Europe  should  be  entitled  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  majority  and 
that  ethnic  nationalism  should  not  be  the 
guiding  force  of  state  politics  regardless  of 
the  general  Ideological  line  adhered  to. 

The  national  organizations  of  American 
citizens  of  Hungarian  descent  know  that  the 
politico-economic  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  do  not  favor  the  above  approach.  To- 
day, the  U.S.S.R.  exploits  the  surviving  enmi- 
ties among  the  nations  of  Central  Europe  in 
order  to  maintain  her  own  hegemony.  She  Is 
afraid  that  the  tindenlable  rise  of  a  new, 
antl-Sovlet  nationalism,  based  on  the  com- 
mon aspiration  of  freedom  by  all  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  region  could  provide  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  more  powerful  and  united  resist- 
ance against  the  Soviet  Union  and  create  a 
more  prosperous  region. 

The  national  organizations  of  American 
citizens  of  Hungarian  descent  strongly  be- 
lieve that  while  Hungarians,  whether  living 
in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  or 
Yugoslavia  can  and  will  not  accept  the  un- 
just settlements  imposed  upon  them  at  Tri- 
anon (1920)  and  Paris  (1947),  they  are  In- 
terested In  working  out  with  the  Interested 
peoples  a  reintegration  of  the  Carpathian 
Basin  and  of  Central  Etuope. 

They  call,  therefore,  on  our  Government  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  feasible  In  the  com- 
ing talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  European 
security  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  the  Carpathian  Basin  and  to 
promote  closer  ties  among  the  nations  of 
Central  Europe.  They  also  call  for  Initiatives 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  three  and  a 


half  million  Hungarians  living  as  minorities 
In  the  Carpathian  Basin  until  a  lasting  solu- 
tion of  the  regional  problems  may  be  found. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
MODERNIZATION:  LATEST  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
series  of  problems  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Near  East,  and  on  the  domestic  front 
that  have  been  thronging  upon  us,  there 
are  other  matters  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance requiring  attention  and  which  can- 
not be  safely  ignored.  In  recent  weeks  a 
convergence  of  events  relative  to  the 
Panama  Canal  is  most  significant. 

First,  on  April  22,  1970,  Gov.  Walter 
P.  Leber  of  the  Canal  Zone,  in  a  state- 
ment before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  dis- 
cussed some  little  understood  angles  of 
the  interoceanic  canal  question.  He  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the 
high-level  lake  and  lock  canal  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  survive  the  new  competition  of  oil 
pipelines  and  supersize  vessels,  predict- 
ing a  long  and  healthy  future. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's statement,  I  wrote  an  appraisal 
of  it  to  Chairman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan 
of  the  subcommittee  emphasizing  that 
its  effect  is  to  place  additional  nails  In 
the  coflQn  of  the  sea-level-canal  cadaver. 
The  full  text  of  the  April  22  hearings 
will  be  available  at  an  early  date  and 
should  be  consulted  In  connection  with 
comments  that  I  have  circulated  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

A  second  development  of  significance 
was  the  White  House  announcement  on 
May  16,  1970,  of  the  appointment  of 
33-year-old  Daniel  W.  Hofgren,  a  Presi- 
dential assistant  with  no  background  of 
Canal  experience,  as  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  for  renewed 
interoceanic  canal  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  with  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  He  would 
become  the  principal  assistant  for  Chief 
Negotiator  Robert  B.  Anderson  who  Is 
also  the  Chairman  of  the  Atlantlc-Pa- 
ciflc  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion and  an  advocate  for  the  surrender 
of  U5.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama,  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  eventually  giving  to  Panama 
not  only  the  existing  Panama  Canal  but 
also  any  new  canal  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer,  all 
all  without  a  cent  of  compensation. 

In  this  connection,  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  100  Representatives  are  supporting 
identical  House  resolutions  in  opposition 
to  any  surrender  at  Panama,  either  of 
the  Canal  Zone  or  the  Canal;  also  to  the 
fact  that  measures  have  been  introduced 
in  both  House  and  Senate  to  provide  for 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal. 

Because  of  the  relation  of  the  recent 
developments  to  the  overall  canal  situa- 


tion. I  quote  as  parts  of  my  remarks  my 
April  27.  1970,  letter  to  Chairman  Sulli- 
van, the  May  16  White  House  release  on 
the  Hofgren  appointment,  and  a  May  18 
editorial  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  fol- 
lows: 

April  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Lkonor  K.  StnxrvAN, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Panama  CaTial, 
Connmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  aiid 
Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Madam  Chairman:  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  statement  by  Governor 
Walter  P.  Leber  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  April 
22,  1970,  before  your  subconMnlttee.  Though 
the  views  expressed  by  him  were  ably  de- 
livered and  contain  much  valuable  Infor- 
mation for  future  reference,  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  not  complete.  It  Is  regrettable  that 
he  did  not  give  his  observations  on  the 
Third  Locks  Project  and  that  no  questions 
touching  thlB  subject  were  asked  him  at  the 
hearings. 

The  task  before  the  Congress  as  regards 
the  Panama  Canal  is  twofold:  (1)  Increase 
of  capacity  and  (2)  Improvement  of  op- 
erations. What  Is  needed  to  effect  both  of 
these  objectives  is  a  two  way  ship  channel 
In  the  sunmilt  level  with  ample  and  logi- 
cally located  consolidated  locks  at  each  end 
of  the  Canal.  The  required  Increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvement  would 
be  attained  under  identical  bills  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing  Canal 
now  before  the  Senate  and  House,  3.  2228 
and  H.R.  3792. 

The  program  for  the  full  modernization 
therein  contemplated,  known  as  the  Termi- 
nal Lake-Third  Locks  Plan,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  experienced  canal  experts  not 
only  would  provide  the  needed  Increase  of 
capacity  and  Improvement  in  operational 
efficiency,  but  also  would  enable  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  all  work  on  the  Canal  so 
far  accomplished,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
success.  This  plan  would  supplv  the  best 
operational  canal  pracUcable  of  achievement 
at  least  cost  and,  most  Importantly,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  original  Third 
Locks  Project  was  authorized  In  1939  pur- 
suant to  a  1932  report  of  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
teroceanic Canal  Board  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $277,000,000.  This  Board  estimated  that 
additional  lock  capacity  would  be  required 
about  1970.  (H.  Doc.  No.  139,  72d  Congress 
P-27). 

Construction  on  the  Third  Locks  Project 
started  In  1940,  but  was  suspended  In  May, 
1942,  because  of  the  exactions  of  World  War 
II.  The  total  expenditures  on  It  were  $76,- 
357,405,  mainly  on  lock  site  excavations  at 
Gatun  and  Mlraflores,  which  are  usable  In 
the  full  modernization  program.  No  exacava- 
tlon  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel,  which  Is 
fortunate. 

The  enlargement  of  Galllard  Cut.  sched- 
uled for  completion  In  1971  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $81,000,000,  together  with  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  suspended  Third  Locks  Project, 
totals  more  than  $157,000,000  expended  to- 
ward the  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing canal.  Including  defense,  the  Panama 
Canal  represents  an  Investment  of  more  than 
S5  Billion  of  our  taxpayer's  money.  If  con- 
verted Into  1970  dollars,  this  flgtire  would  be 
far  greater. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  In  Governor 
Leber's  statement  which  I  shall  summarize: 

1.  Despite  the  competition  of  oil  pipe 
Unee,  giant  tankers  and  ore  carriers,  huge 
aircraft  and  "land  bridges"  (railroads),  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  not  about  to  go  out  of 
business  but  Is  destined  for  "a  long  and 
healthy  future".  (See  Par.  4  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's statement) . 

2.  History  conflrms  the  wisdom  of  the  1906 
adoption  of  the  high  level  lake  and  lock  type 
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canal,   described   as   a   "prudent   decision". 
(Par.  10) . 

3.  The  super  ocean  vessels  now  being  con- 
structed were  planned  because  of  toll  con- 
siderations, for  use  on  trade  routes  that  do 
not  require  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
which  vessels  would  not  use  this  canal  even 
If  they  could  transit  It.  (Par.  16) . 

The  three  points  just  siunmarlzed  are  Im- 
portant In  the  evaluation  of  misleading 
propaganda  as  regards  type  of  canal,  for  they 
are  never  presented  by  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  sea  level  plan.  Thus,  they  are  addi- 
tional nails  from  an  official  source  In  the 
coffin  of  the  cadaver  of  the  ancient  sea  level 
Idea. 

In  the  1945-47  lock  canal  studies  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  under 
Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress,  It  provided  for 
raising  the  present  Gatun  Lake  maximum 
water  level  of  87  feet  to  92  feet,  a  raise  of  5 
feet  doubling  the  reserve  water  supply,  for 
a  "fiUly  modernized  lock  canal  at  Panama". 
(A.S.C.E.  Transactions,  Vol.  114  (1949),  p. 
619). 

As  to  the  current  short  and  long  range 
canal  Improvement  programs  discussed  by 
Governor  Leber  (See  pars.  26-30),  with  ex- 
ception of  the  question  of  additional  water, 
these  consist  of  routine  repairs,  alterations 
or  maintenance  projects  of  non-basic  char- 
acter necessary  for  efficient  administration. 
Even  If  all  such  programs  are  accomplished, 
the  canal  would  still  remain  essentlaUy  what 
It  was  In  1914,  with  the  same  navigational 
bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel  causing  a  series 
of  operational  problems  and  reducing 
capacity. 

In  regard  to  Governor  Leber's  discussion 
of  provisions  for  additional  water  (Par. 
29(b)),  he  does  not  mention  the  raising  of 
the  Gatim  Lake  water  level.  This  angle  Is 
fundamental  and  cannot  be  Ignored  in  any 
program  that  purports  to  be  realistic. 

Instead  of  expanding  large  sums  for  the 
^  Improvement  of  the  existing  canal  (87'  max- 
3  Imum  water  level),  past  experience  In  Its 
operations  Indicated  that  the  wiser  course 
would  be  to  authorize  Its  major  moderniza- 
tion so  that  the  Improvement  program  could 
be  developed  and  applied  to  the  canal  of  the 
future  at  a  higher  lake  level  and  not  to  that 
of  1914.  Unless  this  is  done,  much  of  the  im- 
provement expenditures  could  prove  a  waste 
of  money. 

A  recent  example  of  poor  planning  In  the 
Canal  Zone  was  the  construction  of  housing 
at  Pedro  Miguel  In  an  area  that  will  be 
flooded  if  and  when  the  present  Mlraflores 
Lake  Is  elevated  to  the  level  of  Gatun  Lake. 

Governor  Leber's  testimony  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction — but  only  a  step.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  clarified  before  the  Congress  can 
legislate  with  confidence  that  Its  action  is 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
Panama  and  shipping  In  general. 

Though  the  Governor's  statement  Is  very 
helpful  so  far  as  It  goes.  It  should  be  followed 
up  with  extensive  hearings  on  the  above 
indicated  bills.  Otherwise,  the  Congress  will 
not  have  adequate  Information  on  this  vital 
matter  and  be  limited  by  Governor  Leber's 
testimony  now  under  discussion.  Certainly, 
Governor  Leber's  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
fully  modernized  canal  should  be  obtained. 

I  would  add  that  the  problems  presented 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  by  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  legislation  for  the  full 
modernlz.itlon  of  the  existing  canal  at  far  less 
cost  and  on  which  more  than  $157,000,000 
win  have  been  expended  on  completion  of 
Galllard  Cut  widening,  all  of  which  can  be 
constructed  without  treaty  Involvement  with 
Panama. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

White  House  Press  Release 
The  President  today  announced  the  desig- 
nation of  Daniel  W.  Hofgren  of  New  York 


City  as  Special  Representative  of  the  United 
States  for  Inter-Oceanlc  Canal  Negotiations, 
with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  He 
succeeds  John  N.  Irwin  II,  who  resigned  on 
AprU  21,  1968. 

The  Inter-Oceanlc  Canal  Negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  were 
undertaken  In  1964  for  the  ptirpose  of  reach- 
ing new  agreements  regarding  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  replace  the  original  1903  treaty. 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  headed  the  United  States  nego- 
tiating team  since  the  talks  began.  Daniel 
Hofgren  will  become  Ambassador  Anderson's 
principal  assistant. 

Hofgren,  33,  has  served  as  a  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  since  January,  1969. 
Prior  to  Joining  the  White  House  staff,  he 
had  spent  seven  years  as  financial  advisor  to 
the  Edwin  Jay  Gould  estate  In  New  York  and 
had  been  active  In  the  Investment  busmess 
In  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  In 
the  summer  of  1957,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate at  Colgate,  Hofgren  worked  at  the 
White  House  as  an  aide  to  Cabinet  secretary 
Robert  Gray.  Following  his  graduation  In 
1958.  he  had  several  assignments  In  Inter- 
national youth  affairs — In  1958  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  American  Council  on  NATO 
for  Atlantic  Youth  Affairs  and  in  1959  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Paris  Conference  for  Political 
Youth  Leaders  and  Organizations  and  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Atlantic  Congress  In  London. 
Hofgren  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships  from  1959  to  1962. 

Hofgren  Is  married  to  the  former  Alexandra 
Walton  Smith;  they  have  one  son. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  18.  1970) 
Let's  Keep  the  Canal  We  Already  Have 

The  White  House  has  announced  that 
Daniel  Holfgren,  a  Presidential  assistant,  will 
leave  soon  to  take  charge  of  negotiations 
with  Panama  for  a  new  Atlantic-Pacific 
canal.  This  Is  an  ominous  step,  net  only  be- 
cause no  new  canal  is  needed  but  also  be- 
cause it  portends  revival  of  proposed  treaties 
with  Panama  on  the  status  and  defense  of 
the  existing  canal. 

Under  a  secret  agreement  between  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  government 
of  Panama,  the  1903  treaty  granting  effective 
sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  "in  perpetuity"  would  be  replaced  by 
a  new  treaty  expressly  acknowledging  Pana- 
ma's sovereignty  In  the  zone  and  surrender- 
ing ownerslilp  and  control  of  the  canal  to  a 
Joint  United  States-Panamanian  authority. 
A  second  treaty  on  the  defense  of  the  canal 
would  restrict  United  States  bases  to  a  small- 
er area  and  require  Panama's  consent  for 
operations  outside  the  zone  In  case  of  ag- 
gression. A  third  treaty  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  with  the 
same  concessions  to  Panama. 

The  proposed  treaties  were  shelved  by  both 
governments  when  their  texts  were  obtained 
and  published  by  The  Tribdne  and  a  storm 
of  controversy  ensued.  Solomon  Cady  Hol- 
llster,  dean  emeritios  of  engineering  at  Cor- 
nell university  and  former  chairman  of  a 
board  of  congressional  consultants  which 
had  studied  problems  of  the  canal  exhaus- 
tively, said  the  proposed  treaties  would  jeop- 
ardize the  existing  canal  as  a  dependable 
waterway  and  that  no  new  canal  was  needed. 

President  Johnson  appointed  a  commis- 
sion headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former 
secretary  of  the  treasury  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  to  study  possible  sites  for  a 
sea  level  canal,  and  Its  report  is  due  late  this 
year.  Without  waiting  for  It,  however,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  moved  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment, now  headed  by  a  mllltafy  dictator. 
Brig  Gen.  Omar  Terrljoe. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  president  of  the  Panama 
Canal  company,  recently  presented  to  a 
House  of  Representatives  subcommittee  the 
results  of  two  expert  studies,  one  on  the  ca- 


pacity oX  the  canal  with  projected  improve- 
ments and  one  on  potential  traffic.  These 
studies  Indicated  a  traffic  potential  of  18,400 
transits  a  year  [17,900  of  them  commercial] 
by  1985,  compared  with  14,602  transits  [13,- 
150  commercial)  In  1969.  Improvements  now 
being  made  or  projected  will  permit  more 
than  19,000  transits  a  year  by  1985,  and  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  the  canal  is  26,8(X) 
transits  a  year.  This  would  be  sufficient  tor 
all  potential  traffic  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  Gen.  Leber  said  the  improvements, 
with  an  ultimate  cost  of  92  million  dollars, 
could  be  made  "at  a  very  favorable  co6t- 
beneflt  ratio." 

Gen.  Leber  explained  that  the  advent  of 
the  supershlpw — tankers,  bulk  carriers,  and 
container  ships  for  general  cargo — has 
changed  the  economic  importance  of  canals. 
They  are  designed  to  avoid  payment  of  canal 
tolls  by  taking  longer  routes,  which  they 
can  do  economically  because  of  their  size. 
The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1967  meant 
a  tremendous  loss  of  revenue  to  Egypt,  but  it 
has  had  little  Impact  on  world  shipping  be- 
cause It  Is  cheaper  for  super-tankers  to  go 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  It  would 
be  to  pay  Suez  canal  tolls. 

A  ship  from  Japan  saves  13  days  by  going 
through  the  Panama  canal  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  Unted  States,  but  the  transportation 
cost  for  a  ton  of  coal  in  a  150,000-ton  ship 
going  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Japan  is  only  $2.25,  compared  with  $3.11  In  a 
typical  50,000-ton  ship  using  the  Panama 
canal. 

A  sea  level  canal,  costing  billions  of  dollars, 
would  have  to  charge  tolls  so  high  that  no 
ships  that  are  too  big  for  the  present  canal 
would  use  it. 


REFORM  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing Congressman  Vanik  and  myself  pro- 
posed that  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  aspire  to  leader- 
ship positions  make  clear  their  stands 
on  reform  of  the  House.  I  hope  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  leadership  elections 
in  January  all  of  my  colleagues  will  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  reforms 
needed  in  this  body,  and  to  the  role  of 
the  House  leadership  in  bringing  about 
those  reforms. 

I  ask  that  the  Joint  statement  of  Con- 
gressman Vandc  and  myself  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Statement  or  Congressmen  Hknrt  Reuss 
AND  Charles  A.  Vanik,  Reform  and  Re- 
organization OF  THE  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus  will  choose 
a  new  Speaker  and  a  new  Majority  Leader  in 
January. 

It  is  important  that  the  candidates  for 
these  positions  make  clear  now  their  posi- 
tions on  reform  and  reorganization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  It  now  operates  cannot  deal 
effectively  and  responsibly  with  the  problems 
of  the  1970's,  a  conclusion  shared  by  an  In- 
creasingly large  nimiber  of  Americans. 

The  needed  changes  can  come  about  only 
with  the  vigorous  support  of  those  who  aspire 
to  lead  the  House.  Accordingly,  we  believe 
that  candidates  for  the  leadership  posts 
should  make  clear  now — to  their  colleagues 
and  to  the  country — their  stand  on  the  fol- 
lowing four  essential  reforms: 

(1)  Seniority:  Open,  democratic  selection 
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of  Committee  chairmen  In  the  Democratic 
Caucus  through  record  ballots: 

(2)  Record  voting:  Provision  for  record 
voles  in  the  House  on  all  important  Issues, 
by  abolishing  the  Committee  of  the  Whole; 

(3)  Committee  democracy :  Divesting  Com- 
mittee Chairman  of  arbitrary  powers; 

(4)  Secrecy:  Abolition  of  all  secret  ses- 
sions of  Committees  except  where  national 
security  is  clearly  involved. 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  FCC  FOR 
LAND  MOBILE 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1970,  the  FCC  took  what  is  for  it  and 
for  the  public  a  historic  step  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  make  possible  and 
encourage  the  larger  and  more  effective 
use  of  radio  in  the  public  interest,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  It  was  a  historic  step 
for  the  FCC  because,  by  its  own  state- 
ment, it  had  been  "studying  the  land 
mobile  frequency  congestion  problem  for 
over  13  years"  without  taking  any  action 
to  deal  with  the  basic  problem  of  an 
apparent  unbalance  in  spectrum  alloca- 
tion, and  the  problems  faced  by  the  land 
mobile  services  were,  in  the  words  of  the 
FCC.  urgent  enough  to  require  decisions 
"without  further  delay." 

It  was  a  historic  step  in  the  public 
interest  because  of  the  importance  of 
adequate  land  mobile  radio  communica- 
tions to  our  society.  Even  the  Commis- 
sion has  said  that  this  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  has  also  said  that  there  is  little, 
if  any.  dispute  that  "congestion  and  the 
unavailability  of  frequencies  are  seri- 
ously affecting  the  public  interest  in  that 
vital  services  are  being  hampered  because 
of  inadequate  radio  communications." 

For  their  part  in  bringing  these  ac- 
tions about,  much  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  present  chairman  of  the  FCC. 
Dean  Burch.  and  to  his  immediate  pred- 
ecessor, Rosel  Hyde.  It  was  not  until  Mr. 
Hyde  became  chairman  in  1966  that  the 
FCC  stopped  its  foot  dragging,  and  be- 
gan to  focus  on  the  need  for  doing  some- 
thing to  solve  this  problem,  and  the  pres- 
ent chairman  has  indicated  a  determi- 
nation to  keep  up  the  pressure  to  achieve 
the  solution.  Indeed,  the  situation  had 
become  so  critical  even  by  the  time  the 
1966  annual  report  of  the  FCC  was  pre- 
pared that  the  Commission  described  the 
congestion  in  the  li'nd  mobile  services 
as  one  of  the  thorniest  problems  con- 
fronting the  Commission  and  it  compared 
the  land  mobile  congestion  to  "a  main 
highway  on  a  summer  weekend,  so  over- 
crowded with  vehicles  that  traffic  has 
come  to  a  standstill." 

So.  at  last,  after  13  years  of  study 
the  FCC  has  taken  the  first  steps  to 
provide  additional  frequency  spectrum 
in  order  to  make  improved  land  mobile 
commimications  possible.  These  land 
mobile  communications  include  not  only 
the  radio  communications  used  by  jwlice 
and  fire  departments,  but  also  by  busi- 
ness and  Government  activities  ranging 
as  widely  as  airline  terminal  operations 
and  the  operation  of  public  zoos,  and 
Including  small  businesses,  taxis,  tele- 


phone and  utility  repair  crews,  doctors, 
and  ambulances.  They  are  all  included 
under  the  term  "private  land  mobile  com- 
munications services"  because  they  are 
communications  systems  serving  special- 
ized purposes. 

The  situation  had  become  so  desperate 
that,  after  the  FCC  had  been  studying 
this  matter  for  over  9  years  without  tak- 
ing any  action,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  found  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  matter  to 
provide  specific  evidence  of  the  harm 
which  was  being  done  to  the  country  by 
the  failure  of  the  FCC  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action.  These  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  a  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  record  of 
those  hearings  and  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  followed,  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
have  been  taken  note  of  by  the  FCC  and 
that  action  has  now  been  taken  by  that 
agency  to  at  least  begin  to  provide  the 
urgently  needed  relief. 

The  subcommittee  began  its  inquiry 
into  this  problem  in  1966,  by  hearings 
which  included  witnesses  from  Salisbury. 
N.C.;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Northampton,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Belle- 
ville, Mich.;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and  New 
York  City.  All  of  these  witnesses  pointed 
out  the  urgent  need  for  the  FCC  to  make 
additional  spectrimi  space  available  in 
order  to  permit  improved  land  mobile 
radio  commimications. 

Then,  in  a  series  of  hearings  begin- 
ning in  February  1968.  our  subcommittee 
heard  as  witnesses  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
Telecommunications,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers  and  the  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association,  the  director  of 
Radio  Communications  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  and  Educational 
Radio,  a  physicist  with  the  Institute  of 
Telecommunications  Sciences,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Maximum 
Ser-/ice  Telecasters  and  its  consulting 
engineer,  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Frequency  Utilization 
and  AdmlnLstrative  Committee  of  the 
joint  FCC-industry  Land  Mobile  Advi- 
sory Committee,  as  well  as  witnesses  from 
New  Jersey,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
understanding  of  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee personally  visited  many  of  these 
communities.  The  witnesses  which  ap- 
peared before  it  at  the  hearings  included 
police  chiefs,  a  State  police  director  of 
communications,  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  utility  companies 
providing  water  and  electricity  to  the 
people,  officials  of  State  highway  agen- 
cies and  city  transit  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  wide  range  of  other  business  ac- 
tivities which  provide  services  to  the 
public. 


In  1969,  we  heard  from  representatives 
of  the  utilities  industry,  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  the  newspaper  publishers, 
and  also  from  a  doctor  from  Miami,  the 
director  of  communications  for  the  city 
of  Miami,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Technology,  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  Department  of  Justice,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Telecommimi- 
cations  Sciences,  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  Boulder,  Colo.,  the  Director  of 
Telecommunications  Management  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Land  Mobile  Communications  Council, 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  FCC, 
and  representatives  from  the  television 
broadcasting  industry. 

There  was  no  doubt  "from  the  testi- 
mony our  committee  received  in  these 
hearings  that  it  was  essential  that  addi- 
tional frequency  spectrum  be  provided 
by  the  FCC  for  land  mobile  communica- 
tions, and  I  am  proud  of  the  role  which 
our  committee,  a  part  of  the  Congress, 
played  in  nailing  this  point  down. 

However,  while  there  has  been  progress 
at  the  FCC.  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Commission  has  provided  re- 
lief only  in  the  largest  of  our  cities  and 
we  have  heard  witness  after  witness  from 
communities  of  smaller  size  across  the 
country  who  have  also  eloquently  stated 
the  need  for  relief  applicable  to  their 
areas.  Now  that  the  FCC  has  established 
the  principle  that  it  can  provide  addi- 
tional spectrum  space  for  the  land  mobile 
radio  services  without,  in  its  own  words, 
"any  significant  interference  to  televi- 
sion reception."  it  is  essential  that  it  ap- 
ply this  same  principle  throughout  the 
coimtry  in  order  to  make  additional 
spectrum  available  for  land  mobile  use. 
I  will  not  consider  that  the  Commission 
will  have  carried  out  its  responsibility  of 
serving  the  public  Interest  In  the  com- 
munications field  until  it  has  expanded 
the  relief  it  has  now  found  possible  to 
provide  to  include  land  mobile  users 
wherever  they  may  be. 

I  also  do  not  consider  that  the  Com- 
mission wUl  have  carried  out  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  imtil  it  has  provided 
an  adequate  amount  of  frequency  spec- 
tiiim.  By  its  own  admission.  In  just  the 
next  10  years  communications  require- 
ments now  being  met  in  the  private  land 
mobile  service  can  be  expected  to  at  least 
double.  And  yet,  in  its  actions  on  May  20, 
1970.  the  FCC  provided  only  a  fraction 
of  the  additional  spectrimi  space  which 
will  be  useable  to  accommodate  require- 
ments now  being  met  in  the  private  land 
mobile  service.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Commission  take  the  necessary  steps  now 
to  insure  that  useable  additional  land 
mobile  spectrum  wUl  become  available 
during  the  next  10  years  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  users  In  the  private  land 
mobile  services. 

Our  urban  areas  are  constantly  grow- 
ing In  population  and  the  need  for  mo- 
bile radio  communications  is  increasing 
even  more  rapidly  as  a  result  of  this 
growth.  Furthermore,  our  smaller  cities 
are  becoming  larger  and  their  needs  can- 
not, and  must  not,  be  permitted  to  be 
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stifled  by  an  inadequate  amount  of  fre- 
quency spectrum  for  land  mobile  com- 
munications, as  has  been  the  case  in  our 
largest  cities  today.  The  test  for  relief 
in  such  areas  should  be  whether  addi- 
tional spectrum  can  be  made  available 
without  significant  Interference  of  tele- 
vision reception,  not  just  whether  a  city's 
land  mobile  communications  are  as  con- 
gested as  they  are  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  or  Chicago. 

Indeed,  the  same  type  of  test  should 
be  applied  everywhere  as  a  first  step.  The 
FCC  cannot  rest  until  it  achieves  the  goal 
for  providing  additional  land  mobile 
spectrum  in  adequate  quantities  where- 
ever  it  can  be  made  available  without 
such  interference  to  television  reception. 
At  times  this  may  necessitate  making  use 
of  unused  or  idle  UHF  TV  assignments, 
as  the  FCC  has  proposed.  In  its  actions 
of  May  20,  1970,  the  FCC  has  dealt  with 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  It  must  now  cope 
with  the  whole  problem. 


"HEART-SAVER  SQUADS  '  BILL 


(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  18,  1969,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  title  LX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  in  order  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  and  encourage 
local  initiative  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  emergency  "heart-saver 
squads"  for  heart  attack  victims. 

At  that  time  I  called  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  fact  that  proper  medical 
care  administered  to  victims  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  within  the  first  60 
minutes  following  the  heart  attack  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

Nearby  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  has 
one  of  the  five  such  "heartmoblle"  units 
in  this  country.  According  to  an  article 
in  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  this  emer- 
gency heart-care  unit  has  been  opera- 
tional since  March  16,  1970,  and  has  al- 
ready responded  to  about  140  calls  for 

help. 

There  are  few  counties  that  have  the 
resources  of  Montgomery  County,  and 
the  pmTXJse  of  my  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Federal  assistance  so 
that  appropriate  local  units  can  estab- 
lish their  own  heartmoblle  facilities. 
Funds  could  be  used  to  provide  emergen- 
cy care  for  the  patient  by  dispatching 
specially  trained  persons  In  specially 
equipped  ambulances.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides funds  to  supplement  the  training 
of  specialized  personnel  In  the  use  of 
pertinent  portable  equipment  and  emer- 
gency care  techniques. 

I  want  to  include  the  entire  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  so  that  the 
Members  can  note  a  vivid  example  of  the 
kind  of  lifesaving  services  provided  by 
this  heartmoblle.  Without  this  unit,  no 
doubt  many  men  and  women  stricken 
with  congestive  heart  failure  would  not 
have  survived  the  attack. 

I    hope    that    my   distinguished    col- 
leagues will  unite  with  me  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6956  which  will  result  in 
sharply  lowering  the  fatality  rate  of  one 
CXVI ill62 — Part  14 


of  this  Nation's  greatest  killers — heart 
attacks. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Lifesaving  Hkabtmobile  Speeds  Case  to 

Victims 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Abraham  Katz  had  not  been  feeling  well 

all  week.   He   thought  he  had   the   flu,  and 

was  talcing  antibiotics  and  orange  Juice. 

Suddenly,  he  started  gasping  for  breath. 
It  was  about  6:30  p.m. 

His  wife  did  not  know  it,  but  Katz.  75, 
was  suffering  an  attack  of  congestive  heart 
failure.  His  heart  was  unable  to  pump  out  all 
the  blood  that  was  flowing  into  it.  As  a  result, 
his  lungs  became  so  filled  with  fluid  he  was 
unable  to  breathe. 

As  his  breathing  became  more  labored. 
Mrs.  Katz  called  a  Montgomery  County  res- 
cue squad.  An  ambulance  arrived  at  the 
Katz  apartment,  1220  East-West  Highway, 
within  2  minutes. 

At  the  same  time,  buzzers  sounded  in 
the  emergency  room  and  cardiac  care  unit 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Katz  apartment. 

The  buzzer  sent  into  action  the  heart- 
mobile — a  21 -foot-long  van  completely 
equipped  to  give  sophisticated,  on-the-spot 
care  to  heart  attack  victims.  Five  days  a 
week.  16  hours  a  day,  the  van  responds  to 
all  calls  that  sound  like  heart  attacks  within 
a  four-mile  radius  of  Holy  Cross — an  area 
that  Includes  half  a  million  people. 

Nurse  Mary  Beth  Lagoey  and  cardiovas- 
cular technician  John  A.  White  ran  down 
seven  flights  of  stairs  from  the  hospital's 
cardiac  care  unit — they  find  it  faster  than 
the  elevator — while  driver  Dan  Hutchinson 
raced  from  the  emergency  room  and  started 
the  van.  Technician  Al  Fagles  was  already 
aboard. 

The  van  arrived  at  the  Katz  apartment 
less  than  minutes  after  the  rescue  squad 
was  called,  bringing  with  it  everything  mod- 
ern medicine  offers  to  save  heart  attack 
victims. 

Mrs.  Lagoey  grabbed  a  black  bag  filled  with 
drugs,  syringes.  Intravenous  fluids  and  other 
medical  equipment. 

Fagles  picked  up  the  most  sophisticated 
piece  of  portable  equipment  on  board — an 
electronic  box  that  records  the  patient's  heart 
rhythm  so  the  heartmoblle  crew  can  see  it 
while  at  the  same  time  transmit  It  by  radio 
to  a  machine  In  a  doctor's  home  or  office  so 
he  can  diagnose  the  problem. 

SHOCK    MACHINE 

The  same  battery-powered  machine  also 
can  be  used  to  apply  a  severe  shock  to  the 
patient's  chest  In  case  he  goes  into  fibrUla- 
tlon — wild,  uncontrolled  heart  beats  that 
fall  to  produce  pumping  power  and  lead  to 
death. 

The  heartmoblle  team's  performance  in 
the  Katz  apartment  was  swift,  sure  and  prac- 
ticed. 

Mrs.  Lagoey  quickly  asked  Mrs.  Katz  what 
had  happened  and  tried  to  calm  her.  Fagles 
and  Hutchinson  attended  Katz.  who  was 
gasping  for  breath  on  his  bed. 

The  rescue  squad  attendants  already  had 
clamped  an  oxygen  mask  over  Katz'  face  to 
help  him  breathe.  One  held  the  paddles  on  his 
chest  to  provide  the  electrocardiogram.  Rec- 
ognizing the  sjrmptoms  of  congestive  heart 
failure,  Fagles  began  putting  tourniquets  on 
Katz'  arms  and  legs  to  cut  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  heart  and  reduce  the  amount  of  work 
it  had  to  do. 

Mrs.  Lagoey,  relying  on  standing  signed 
orders  from  doctors  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram, began  giving  drugs  to  stop  some  of 
the  heart's  premature  contractions. 

HEART    MONITOR 


In  the  van,  White  spoke  by  radio  to  the 
doctor  on  call,  who  was  watching  the  electro- 


cardiogram sent  from  Katz'  bedroom  the 
same  way  doctors  in  Houston  monitor  as- 
tronauts' heart  action  during  space  flights. 

Katz  was  clearly  In  pain.  His  breathing, 
despite  the  oxygen  and  the  drugs,  became 
increasingly  labored.  He  fought  the  oxygen 
mask   on   his   face. 

"Okay,  Mr.  Katz.  You're  going  to  breathe 
easier  now,"  said  Mrs.  Lagoey.  "Don't  move. 
This  will  make  you  breathe  easier.  You're 
going  to  be  all  right." 

Within  20  minutes  of  his  wife's  call  to  the 
rescue  squad,  Katz  was  breathing  easier  and 
looking  better.  By  7:14  p.m.,  he  had  been 
carried  down  to  the  van  where  he  was  given 
other  drugs.  By  the  time  the  van  reached 
Holy  Cross  Hospital,  he  looked  like  a  new 
man  and  was  talking  to  the  attendants. 

Katz  had  been  treated  by  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  sophisticated  weapons  of  medicine. 

RECENT    WEAPON 

Mobile  coronary  care  units,  relying  on 
space-age  technology,  were  fljst  used  in  Bel- 
fast, Northern  Ireland,  two  years  ago.  The 
first  one  in  the  United  States  was  put  into 
service  last  year  in  New  York. 

Montgomery  County's  heartmoblle  put  In 
service  March  16,  is  only  the  fifth  in  the  na- 
tion. It  already  has  answered  about  140 
calls. 

The  Montgomery  County  unit  is  unique  in 
that  no  doctors  ride  on  it.  It  relies,  instead, 
on  the  intensive  training  of  nurses  and  tech- 
nicians and  the  close  radio  communication 
with  one  of  six  cardiologists  who  always  are 
on  call. 

Saving  heart  attack  victims,  doctors  agree, 
demands  quick  action — the  use  of  drugs  and 
sophisticated  equipment  as  soon  as  the  heart 
stops  or  beglngs  to  beat  wildly. 

Heart  attack  deaths  have  been  cut  in  half 
since  hospitals  opened  special  cardiac  care 
units,  with  their  constant  monitoring  of 
patients  and  ready  response  to  crises.  But  66 
per  cent  of  all  heart  attack  deaths  occur  out- 
side a  hospital.  These  are  the  people  mobile 
coronary  care  units  are  designed  to  help. 

DEATH    REDUCTION 

Dr.  Wlliam  J.  Grace  of  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital in  New  York,  who  ran  the  nation's  first 
unit,  estimated  heart  attack  deaths  could  be 
halved  by  a  network  of  mobile  units. 

The  problem  is  they  are  expensive,  and 
the  highly  trained  staff  they  demand  are  In 
short  supply. 

The  Montgomery  County  unit  cost  $145,000 
to  build,  equip  and  run  for  a  year. 

It  was  financed  by  a  $100,000  grant  from 
the  Regional  Medical  Program  to  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Heart  Association,  $35,000 
donation  from  American  Optical  Co.  for  the 
electronic  equipment  and  $10,000  from  the 
fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

A  shortage  of  trained  staff  members  means 
that  the  heartmoblle  now  operates  on  the 
limited  16-hour,  five  day  schedule. 

COMPLEX    EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  on  board  is  so  complex 
the  technician  has  to  be  a  combination  mas- 
ter electrician  and  doctor's  assistant  to  run 
It.  As  on  spaceships,  everything  has  a  back- 
up unit.  Besides  the  portable  electrocardio- 
gram machine,  there  Is  one  attached  to  the 
van.  The  van  has  its  own  defibrillator. 

If  the  patient  stops  breathing,  there  is  a 
portable  resuscltator  that  massages  the  heart 
and  pumps  air  into  the  lungs. 

And  if  a  doctor  should  need  It,  there  Is  even 
a  demand  pacemaker  on  the  van. 

Despite  the  cost.  Katz'  son  Julius  has  no 
doubt  about  the  value  of  the  mobile  coro- 
nary unit. 

"My  father  would  be  dead  now  If  it  wasn't 
for  that  heartmoblle."  he  said.  "I  think  It's 
a  wonderful  thing.  There  should  be  more  ol 
them." 
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DEPARTMENT     OP     LABOR     AND 
UMW    ELECTION 

•  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently.  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  on  his  Depart- 
ments  role  in  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers election  last  year.  Having  personally 
participated  in  that  campaign.  I  wais 
amazed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
statements.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  guilty  of 
inaction  and  lack  of  responsibility  in 
facins  up  to  the  tyranny  and  violence 
which  marked  the  1969  UMW  election 
campaign.  The  following  sworn  rebuttal 
statement  by  Joseph  A.  "Chip"  Yablon- 
ski.  son  of  the  late  Joseph  "Jock"  Ya- 
blonski,  and  Attorney  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr..  Is  pertinent  to  the  issues  raised  in 
the  UMWA  election  campaign  and  Sec- 
reur>-  of  Labor  Shultz: 

May  26.  1970. 
Hon.  Harbison  Wiluams. 
Chairman.  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ate Ogice  Building.  Wastiington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Wiluams:  On  May  4.  1970. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  George  P.  Shultz,  his 
Assistant.  WlUle  J.  Usery.  and  his  Solicitor. 
Laurence  H.  Sllberman.  testified  before  your 
subcommittee  In  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ments  activities  concerning  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  recent  UMWA  election.  That  same  day 
we  requested  by  telegram  and  telephone  the 
opportunity  to  respond  and  rebut  the  gulli- 
rldden  and  baseless  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  associates.  We  were  denied 
this  opportunity.  Having  been  denied  this 
right  to  respond  promptly  in  person,  we  wish 
to  Insert  In  the  record  our  review  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  and  indicate  for  the 
subcommittee  its  most  serious  Inaccuracies. 

Refusal  to  conduct  pre-election  investiga- 
tion—Let us  begin  with  the  Secretary's  con- 
tinued insistence  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  refusing  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation during  the  course  of  an  election 
Is  a  proper  one.  That  policy  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  Secretary's  admissions  concerning 
the  "broad  language  of  section  601"  (p.  2) 
and  the  decisions  of  "two  courts  of  appeal 
i  thatj  have  held  that  the  broad  investigatory 
authority  under  Title  VI  is  not  limited  by  the 
express  procedural  requirements  of  section 
402"  (p.  4) .  These  damaging  admissions  con- 
clusively establish  that  the  Secretary's  refusal 
to  Investigate  In  the  pre-election  period  had 
no  basis  In  the  law  iLMRDA)  or  In  the  court 
decisions  Interpreting  It. 

Indeed,  the  primary  Justification  for  the 
Secretary's  inaction  Is  his  own  previous  In- 
action and  that  of  his  predecessors  since 
1959  The  other  asserted  reason,  stripped  of 
the  obfuscating  rhetoric,  is  that  to  enforce 
the  law — to  conduct  an  investigation — might 
injure  or  harm  the  pany  accused  of  break- 
ing the  law  The  Secretary's  fear  that  an 
Investigation  might  help  or  hurt  candidates 
is  no  reason  to  decline  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. The  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  screening  the  allegations  and  charges  to 
discard  the  baseless  and  frivolous  ones,  and 
to  Investigate  those  with  merit.  A  policy 
against  pre-election  Investigation  might 
make  some  sense  in  the  ordinary  case;  an 
inflexible  rule  against  pre-election  investi- 
gation In  the  face  of  the  UMWA  bosses'  mas- 
sive violations  of  law  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
The  Secretary's  investigatory  presence  would 
Insure  greater  compliance  with  the  law  and 
no  accusatory  proceedings  would  be  required 


until  after  the  returns  are  in.  Thus,  the 
Secretary's  fear  that  his  action  "would  al- 
most surely  Influence  the  outcome  of  the 
election"  (p.  6)  Is  a  hollow  one.  It  Is  simply 
a  boogie  man  erected  to  Justify  a  bureau- 
cratic Indifference  that  contributed  to  the 
murder  of  the  Yablonskl  family.  Contrary  to 
the  Secretary's  suggestion  that  the  Act  must 
be  amended  to  permit  pre-election  Investiga- 
tions, it  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  and  the 
general  Intent  of  the  legislation  to  protect 
union  members'  rights  and  promote  union 
democracy,  that  the  Act  need  not  be  amend- 
ed so  much  as  the  Secretary  must  be  di- 
rected to  perform  the  responsibilities  Con- 
gress Imposed  on  his  ofHce. 

In  dealmg  with  his  Inaction  In  the  UMWA 
election  case,  the  Secretary  states  that  "the 
only  purpose  of  such  a  pre-election  Investi- 
gation in  this  case  would  have  been  to  pub- 
licize the  existence  of  violations  of  the  stat- 
ute" (p.  6).  But  that  was  not  the  reason  we 
requested  an  Investigation;  we  have  said 
since  the  outset  that  a  federal  presence  would 
have  prevented  further  violence  and  other 
daily  violations  of  the  law.  Only  inrough 
the  most  tortured  reasoning  could  the  Sec- 
retary arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  because 
the  UMWA  had  broken  the  law — and  that 
Mr.  Tablonskl's  pre-election  suits  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  this — Mr.  Tablonskl's 
requests  for  an  investigation  should  not 
have  been  heeded.  The  Subcommittee  should 
have  recognized  this  as  sophistry,  but  the 
Secretary  was  not  even  questioned  on  this 
matter. 

Violence. — The  discussion  of  violence  dur- 
ing the  campaign  further  demonstrates  the 
Secretary's  lack  of  candor.  On  Pebrutu-y  21, 
1970.  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  describing  In 
detail  much  of  the  violence  that  occurred 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  letter 
ended  with  the  following  request : 

"We  know  we  cannot  affect  your  decision, 
but  we  do  have  the  right  as  American  citizens 
to  demand  answers  to  our  verified  evidence 
of  violations  of  law.  We  ask  that  you  give  us 
an  answer  point  by  point  to  each  illegality 
we  have  charged.  We  ask  you  to  take  each 
such  Illegality  separately  and  tell  the  public 
whether  It  was  proven,  erroneous,  or  not 
Investigated." 

To  this  day.  we  have  never  received  a 
scrlatlum  disposition  of  our  verified  charges. 
We  have  yet  to  be  Informed  of  the  results  of 
any  Investigations  or  even  to  be  informed 
that  there  were  any  Investigations  on  most 
of  these  incidents,  despite  the  Secretary's  as- 
sertion that  "|e|very  one  of  those  allegations 
was  investigated"  (p.  7). 

The  testimony  on  the  two  Incidents  of 
violence  which  were  allegedly  Investigated  is 
Illuminating.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
events  in  Shenandoah,  the  Shenandoah  Eve- 
ning Herald  carried  a  banner  headline,  pic- 
tures and  a  very  descriptive  article  and 
editorial  relating  to  the  manner  and  fashion 
that  the  meeting  was  broken  up.  Subse- 
quently, we  obtained  afRdavlts  which  cor- 
roborated the  impartial  newsmen's  story.  In 
sum.  they  disclose  that  a  union  meeting  of 
union  members  supporting  the  candidacies 
of  Yablonskl  and  Brown  was  scheduled  for 
the  Shenandoah  High  School  at  3:00  o'clock 
p.m.  on  June  29.  1969,  Be/ore  the  meeting 
started.  International  and  District  repre- 
sentatives. Including  John  Karlavage  and 
Boley  Ovara.  led  a  group  of  shouting,  placard 
waving  Individuals  into  the  school  audi- 
torium. They  prevented  the  meeting  from 
being  held  and  threatened  the  old  pensioned 
miners  and  ordered  them  to  go  home.  The 
attached  newspaper  story  and  affidavits  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Secretary's  indication 
that  the  law  permits  this  type  of  conduct  Is 
so  Incredible  that  It  should  easily  have  been 
discredited  by  the  committee. 

No  one  paragraph  In  the  Secretary's  22  page 
statement  more  clearly  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  the  federal  agencies  combine  not  to 


enforce  the  law  than  the  one  on  page  eight 
where  the  Secretary  describes  the  events  at 
Springfield,  Illinois  on  June  28,  1969  where 
Mr.  Yablonskl  was  brutally  assaulted  and 
knocked  unconscious.  Within  a  day  after  the 
Incident  the  Justice  Department  through 
Henry  Peterson  was  given  a  factual  summary 
of  what  had  occurred  In  another  day  or  so. 
the  names  of  eight  people  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  also  given  to  him.  Neither  Mr. 
Yablonskl  (to  our  knowledge)  nor  anyone 
else  was  ever  Interviewed  at  that  time  con- 
cerning this  Incident. 

On  December  23rd,  Mr.  Peterson  Informed 
Mr.  Rauh  that  the  F.B  I  had  been  unable 
to  determine  who  the  assailant  was,  and  that 
the  matter  had  been  dropped.  Secretary 
Shultz,  nevertheless,  testified  that  the  assail- 
ant had  been  identified,  that  he  stated  that 
he  had  struck  Mr.  Yablonskl  on  the  chin 
from  the  front,'  and  "that  It  was  strictly  a 
spontaneous  action  and  that  he  was  not  paid 
or  otherwise  induced  to  commit  the  as- 
sault .  .  ."  (p  8).  A  phone  call  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  after  the  Shultz  testi- 
mony revealed  that  the  assailant  had  In- 
deed been  identified  but  not  until  the  In- 
vestigation was  reofjened  following  the  mur- 
ders. 

But  neither  Mr  Rauh  nor  anyone  In  the 
Yablonskl  family  or  anyone  connected  with 
the  Yablonskl  campaign  has  ever  been  In- 
terviewed or  consulted  during  this  investiga- 
tion. Apparently  the  Labor  Department  feels 
comjjelled  to  accept  the  explanations  of  the 
perpetrators  of  union  crime  without  reserva- 
tion The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Usery  and  Sll- 
berman on  this  point  are  Illustrative  of  their 
utter  refusal  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
Mr.  Yablonskl,  his  sons  or  campaign  aides. 
The  Justice  Department  was  Initially  In- 
formed that  the  Springfield  meeting  had 
been  set  up  by  a  Mr.  Oeorge  Morris,  Jr.,  who 
was  erroneously  believed  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  antl-Boyle  forces  in  Illinois.  Only  a  dozen 
or  so  local  union  officials  attended  the 
meeting  in  a  hotel  room  at  the  State  House 
Inn.  It  was  not  a  "rally"  (as  Mr.  Usery 
stated,  p.  666).  but  was  a  preliminary,  in- 
troductory session  with  a  handful  of  local 
leaders.  Though  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  led  to 
believe  those  In  attendance  favored  his  can- 
didacy, he  was  not  warmly  received.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Usery  states  the  group  was  "Ya- 
blonskl supporters",  he  Is  again  wrong. 
Finally,  his  statement  about  the  substance  of 
the  discussion — voting  rights  of  pensioners — 
Is  drawn  directly  from  a  Tony  Boyle  press 
release.  Mr.  Yablonskl  never  at  any  time,  let 
alone  In  the  company  of  a  dozen  hostile 
Boyle  supporters,  maintained  that  p>enslon- 
ers  should  not  vote.  Either  Boyle  propounded 
this  He  for  the  assailant  which  the  Secretary 
readily  accepted,  or  Mr.  Boyle  has  access  to 
the  Department's  Investigatory  files.  Never- 
theless, even  the  contrived  set  of  facts  de- 
scribed by  Shultz  and  Company  makes  out 
a  prima  facie  case  of  a  violation  of  Section 
610  rather  than  being  deserving  of  the  white- 
wash  applied    by    the   Labor   Department. 

But  more  significantly,  after  the  Shultz 
testimony  the  Labor  Department  admitted 
they  did  not  know  that  George  Morris,  Jr., 
the  man  who  set  up  the  meeting,  had  re- 
ceived more  than  $1500  from  UAfWA  District 
12  (Illinois)  last  year.  Nor  did  they  know  that 
four  of  the  other  men  that  Mr.  Yablonskl 
identified  as  attending  the  meeting  received 


^The  F.B.I.  Interviewed  Emll  Sposato,  M.D., 
the  doctor  who  examined  Mr.  Yablonskl,  the 
night  of  the  Incident.  But  neither  the  P.B.I. 
nor  Labor  Department  ever  Interviewed  or 
asked  to  see  the  report,  records  and  notes  of 
the  treating  physician,  Robert  Schwartz, 
M.D.  Doctor  Schwartz  has  unequivocally 
stated  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  struck  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Nor  has  the  treating 
neurologist.  Doctor  Stahl,  ever  been  Inter- 
viewed to  our  knowledge. 
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more  than  $500  each  from  District  12  In 
1969.'  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Investigation  of  the 
Springfield  matter  was  a  massive  cover-up 
operation.  It  indicates  that  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  (LMRDA) ,  the  Government 
accepts  the  word  of  the  attackers  ar.:;  does 
not  even  Interview  the  victim. 

Blatant  misrepresentations  by  the  Secre- 
tary.— Needing  an  opportunity  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  motives  of  those  critical  of  his  per- 
formance, the  Secretary  next  resorts  to  an 
outright  He.  Our  pleas  to  have  him  com- 
mence an  investigation  are  regarded  as  "ap- 
peals ...  to  the  Department  ,  .  .  [for]  as- 
sistance m  |thel  campaign"  (p.  8).  The  only 
evidence  cited  by  the  Secretary  to  support 
this  assertion  Is  that  in  the  meeting  of  De- 
cember 15.  after  the  election  was  over,  we 
"stated  that  an  early  Investigation  was  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  campaign's  momen- 
tum" (p.  89.  The  word  "momentum) "  was 
Mr.  Sllberman's;  It  was  used  by  him  to  de- 
scribe our  contention  that  a  prompt  Investi- 
gation was  necessary  because  reedlly  availa- 
ble sources  of  Information  would  dry  up 
after  the  official  results  of  the  election  were 
made  known.  Local  union  members  and  offi- 
cers would  be  more  cooperative  If  they  be- 
lieved the  election  was  still  hanging  In  the 
balance,  that  reprisals  might  not  be  visited 
on  them  for  cooperating.  Though  Solicitor 
Sllberman  used  this  word  "momentum''  In 
the  presence  of  no  less  than  a  dozen  people, 
his  brazen  effort  to  distort  the  word,  as  he 
used  It,  is  conduct  which  even  the  Labor 
Department  should  find  reprehensible. 

The  Secretary  tries  to  but  cannot  Justify 
his  conduct  by  saying  that  both  sides  found 
fault  with  his  performance  (p.  9).  The  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  Department's  Novem- 
ber 26,  1969  Summary  Report  of  Investiga- 
tion, though  sharply  criticized  by  UMW  In- 
cumbents, were  not  earth  shaking;  most 
were,  In  fact,  public  knowledge.  If  this  was 
the  sum  total  of  six  months  investigative 
work,   the   Investigation   uncovered    little. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  post-election 
Investigation.  The  manner  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary glosses  over  the  $30  million  purchase 
of  pensioner  votes  shocks  even  our  by  now 
dulled  senses.  Our  research  has  uncovered 
nothing  In  the  history  of  the  LMRDA  which 
compels  a  restrictive  reading  of  the  words 
"Improper  interference"  with  an  election,  as 
used  In  Section  401(e).  Indeed,  basic  prin- 
ciples of  statutory  construction  require  that 
the  words  be  broadly  defined:  otherwise  they 
are  redundant  with  the  other  words  In  the 
series:  "subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or 
Improper  Interference  or  reprisal  of  any  kind 
..."  Apparently  recognizing  the  shallow- 
ness of  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  Secretary 
trots  out  another  boogie  man — that  a  proper 
reading  of  the  statute  might  Imperil  collec- 
tive bargaining  during  an  election  campaign 
(pp.  14-15).  We  urge  the  committee  to  see 
through  this  transparent  effort  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  evade  his  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing the  Act.  In  no  way  could  the  Secretary 
bring  Into  "question  any  agreement  negoti- 
ated .  .  .  during  an  election  campaign." 
The  agreement  Itself  could  not  be  set  aside; 
only  the  election  could  be  set  aside  and  it 
shotild  not  unless  Improper  motive  (an  In- 
tent to  Influence  the  election  by  aiding  an 
incumbent)  could  be  demonstrated — a  fact 
highly  unlikely  since  most  unions,  unlike 
the  UMWA,  deal  at  arms'  lengfth  with  em- 
ployers. The  Secretary's  vague  generalizations 
concerning  the  soundness  of  the  increase 
are  In  no  way  related  to  any  complaint  to 
that  effect.  We  have  never  contended  that 
the  soundness  of  the  Increase  was  subject  to 
his  or  anyone  else's  review.  It  Is  merely 
Illustrative  of  the  haste  and  political  motiva- 
tion behind  the  Increase  Itself. 


'Erne  Blgham,  $548;  Robert  Elmore, 
$755.46;  Bernard  Mai-Un.  $1,115.85;  Jack 
Pousettl.  $530. 


The  Secretary's  jmsltlon  regarding  bogus 
locals  is  but  another  example  of  blindly  ac- 
cepting the  word  or  position  of  the  UMW 
Unwilling  to  make  a  decision  concerning  this 
matter,  the  Secretary  has  refused  to  examine 
the  plain  language  of  the  UMW  Constitu- 
tion, which  states  that  "local  unions  shall 
be  composed  of  ten  or  more  workers  .  .  . 
working  In  or  around  coal  mines"  and  "|l|f 
any  mine  or  colliery  is  abandoned  .  .  .  the 
(local  union)  charter  and  all  Its  moneys  .  .  . 
shall  be  taken  over  by  the  International 
Union  I  and  I  .  .  .  any  remaining  members 
.  .  .  given  transfer  cards."  Despite  state- 
ments like  Judge  Hart's — "they  apply  the 
Constitution  when  they  want  to,  they  don't 
when  they  don't" — the  Secretary  accepts  the 
weak  explanation  that  the  union  has  always 
Interpreted  the  constitution  to  {jermlt  non- 
functioning locals  to  exist.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
It  a  defense  to  an  unconstitutional  act  that 
one  has  always  disregarded  the  constitution? 
Only  Secretary  Shultz  could  answer  this  In 
the  affirmative. 

The  most  incredible  display  of  naivete  is 
his  concluding  statement  on  the  bogus  local 
question  that  "even  If  there  had  been  a  tech- 
nical violation  I  of  the  Constitution),  It  could 
not  have  had  any  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
the  election"  (p.  17).  Apparently,  the  Secre- 
tary believes  there  is  no  difference  between 
1250-1300  locals  voting  in  an  election  and 
about  700  locals  voting.  Apart  from  the  lo- 
gistics of  supplying  observers,  etc.,  to  about 
half  of  the  number  of  locals  that  supposedly 
voted,  there  was  the  additional  problem  of 
finding  the  polling  places  of  these  locals,  and 
the  myriad  of  difficulties  of  guaranteeing  a 
secret  ballot  vote  once  they  were  found  and 
observers  sent.  Worst  of  all,  old  pensioners 
were  the  prey  for  the  hired  Boyle  men  that 
"ran"  the  elections  In  these  "bogus"  locals. 

The  other  remaining  matter  which  the 
Secretary  left  out  of  the  "election  case"  was 
the  massive  group  of  dust  committeemen, 
organizers,  etc.,  that  were  added  to  the  UMW 
payroll  In  1969  at  an  estimated  cost  of  more 
than  $500,000.  First,  let  us  deal  with  the 
question  of  "organizers,"  since  Mr.  Usery 
suggested  that  the  union  "had  stepped  up 
its  organizing  at  that  time"  (p.  680).  Aside 
from  the  union's  bald  assertion,  where  does 
Mr.  Usery  gets  his  facts?  Prom  Lou  Antal, 
who  testified  before  this  subcommittee  that 
he  was  paid  $400  a  week,  but  did  no  or- 
ganizing? Prom  Tony  Dovshek,  who  told  the 
Labor  Department  Investigators  that  he  was 
paid  for  "organizing"  though  he  was  in  Can- 
ada fishing?  How  many  new  mines  were  or- 
ganized last  year?  At  what  mines  were  these 
organizing  drives  conducted?  How  many 
NLRB  elections  were  held  In  comparison  with 
prior  years?  Why  were  so  many  organizers 
hired  In  Mr.  Tablonskl's  Pennsylvania  home 
dstrlct  (which  Is  predominantly  organized) 
when  the  most  substantial  unorganized  ter- 
ritory Is  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  none 
were  hired?  Could  It  be  because  of  the  torrid 
election  contest  In  Pennsylvania  whereas  Mr. 
Yablonskl  hardly  campaigned  In  Kentucky 
for  fear  of  violence? 

The  same  applies  to  "dust  committeemen". 
What  did  they  do?  They  weren't  allowed 
Inside  the  mines  to  check  the  dust;  and  even 
if  they  were,  they  had  no  equipment  to  moni- 
tor It.  Why  were  six  full  time  dust  committee- 
men added  to  the  payroll  in  District  4  (which 
borders  Mr.  Yablonski's  home)  at  a  cost 
of  $70,000,  while  District  20  (Alabama), 
which  has  more  mines  and  more  active 
miners  than  District  4.  had  no  dust  com- 
mitteemen? Neither  did  Utah  or  Colorado. 
Was  It  because  there  was  no  dust  In  the 
mines  in  those  states  or  because  there  was 
no  real  election  campaign  in  those  states? 
Why  are  some  of  these  all  Important  dust 
committeemen  being  laid  off  and  required 
to  return  to  work  after  the  election?  If 
these  men  could  not  get  Inside  the  mine, 
what   did   they   do — educate   the   men   that 


dust  exists  in  coal  mines?  Why  is  It  that 
regardless  of  the  designation  given  to  em- 
ployees hired  In  1969.  they  come  from  the  coal 
areas  where  Boyle  had  the  stlffest  election 
fight  (West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio)? 

Then  there  is  the  separate  question  of 
lobbyists  (contrary  to  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony, the  "dust  committeemen"  were  not 
lobbyists).  All  were  apparently  paid  two  or 
three  times  their  lost  salaries  for  participat- 
ing in  lobbying  junkets.  The  fact  that  most 
of  these  novice  lobbyists  were  pro-Boyle 
boosters  was  apparently  of  no  consequence  to 
the  Secretary. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  argument  that  many 
of  these  1969  hirees  were  put  on  the  payroll 
before  Mr.  Yablonskl  announced  his  candi- 
dacy (p.  18).  as  though  that  would  legiti- 
matize the  practice.  But  the  Secretary  should 
know  that  other  antl-Boyle  candidates  had 
surfaced  early  In  1969,  and  certainly  Boyle 
and  Company  were  aware  that  nominations 
and  an  election  would  be  held  (regardless  of 
who  the  opposition  would  be)  during  the 
year.  The  Secretary  seems  to  say  that  any 
union  Incumbents  may  hire  at  exhorbltant 
salaries  as  many  partisans  as  they  wish  at 
union  expense,  and  that  so  long  as  they  ap- 
pear to  perform  some  type  of  work — the 
Department  will  not  Interfere  with  their 
freedom  to  csimpalgn  for  their  benefactors. 
We  trust  that  the  subcommittee  does  not 
share  this  construction  of  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  characterize  us  as  being  uncooperative  In 
not  making  available  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Tablonskl's  election  observers 
(p.  19).  Having  failed  in  his  duty  to  investi- 
gate, he  now  seeks  to  shift  the  blame  to 
those  who  begged  for  action.  Again,  the 
Secretary  must  resort  to  a  distortion  of  the 
record  to  serve  his  purposes.  The  facts  are 
that  sometime  In  mid-January  a  caller  from 
the  Department  asked  for  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  our  observers.  The  Department  was 
furnished  with  hundreds  of  observer  reports, 
but  there  was  also  a  small  card  catalogue 
containing  additional  names  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  obseri-ers  assigned  out  of  Mr. 
Tablonskl's  Washington.  DC.  Campaign 
Headquarters,  Mrs,  Clarice  Feldman  Informed 
the  Labor  Department  that  the  card  cata- 
logue was  in  Mr.  Tablonskl's  home,  which 
was  under  guard  by  the  FBI  and  state  au- 
thorities. Since  no  family  member  was  to  be 
admitted,  Mrs.  Feldman  advised  the  Depart- 
ment to  check  with  the  authorities.  Ap- 
parently this  was  never  done;  nor  was  the 
request  ever  renewed  after  the  house  was 
finally  released.  Tet,  the  Secretauy  castigates 
us  for  his  Department's  own  failure. 

The  Yablonski  murders. — The  final  two 
pages  of  the  Secretary's  statement  deserve 
special  mention.  The  Secretary  says  this  was 
Just  another  election  campaign,  and  then  In 
an  effort  to  publicly  cleanse  his  conscience 
he  says  twice  that  the  murders  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  election.  Who  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  such  an  assertion?  Has 
he  read  the  indictments  returned  by  the 
Cleveland  Grand  Jury?  Is  he  aware  that  one 
count  deals  with  a  conspiracy  to  violate  a 
union  member's  rights,  and  that  another  In- 
volves an  obstruction  of  Justice  to  prevent 
Mr.  Tablonskl  from  testifying  before  a  UMW 
Grand  Jury  Probe  In  Washington,  DC?  Is 
he  aware  that  Mr.  Silas  Huddleston,  Presi- 
dent of  a  Local  Union  of  the  UMWA  in  La- 
FoUette,  Tennessee,  has  been  indicted  on 
these  charges?  Is  he  aware  that  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  seeking  the  grand  jury 
indictment  had  to  have  evidence  of  probable 
cause  and  that  the  grand  Jury  had  to  find 
that  probable  cause  to  indict?  While  no  one 
questions  that  all  five  of  the  Indicted  per- 
sons are  Innocent  until  proven  guilty,  the 
fact  remains  ttiat  all  the  evidence  to  date 
points  to  a  clear  connection  between  the 
murders  and  the  election  through  the  partic- 
ipation of   Huddleston   (and  another  Local 
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Union  President  Indicted  for  perjury);  the 
presumption  of  Innocence  does  not  require 
an  administrative  official  to  reject  known 
facts.  Indeed,  the  real  remaining  question  Is 
not  whether  this  was  an  election-connected 
offense,  but  Just  how  high  In  the  union  the 
culpability  runs.  What  Secretary  Shultz  did 
In  his  testimony  was  to  challenge  the  P.B.I. . 
the  United  States  Attorney  and  the  Grand 
Jury;  only  a  guUt-stricken  man  would  de- 
liberately undercut  the  enforcement  efforts 
of  his  own  Oovernment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  concluding  this  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  would  like  to  call  to  yotir 
attention  one  paragraph  from  our  letter  of 
February  21.  1970.  to  Mr.  Shultz.  That  para- 
graph reads  as  follows; 

■Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  your  advisers  are 
apparently  the  only  people  In  the  whole 
United  States  who  do  not  know  how  rotten 
things  are  In  the  Mine  Workers.  Why  do  you 
refuse  to  see  what  even  a  blind  man  could 
not  miss?  Is  It  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Usery 
who  denounces  the  Yablonskl  group  with 
allegations  that  they  accepted  money  from 
Walter  Reuther  and  the  UAW  (a  false  state- 
ment which  Joseph  A.  (Chip)  Yablonskl  un- 
der oath  denied  as  'garbage  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee)?  Is  It  your  law- 
yers' prattllngs  about  'volunteerlsm"  In  the 
iabor  movement  and  Mr.  Sllberman's  desire 
to  play  the  wheeler-dealer  role  with  the 
UMWA?  Or  is  it  your  own  personal  desire  not 
to  take  any  steps  of  which  the  powerful 
UMWA  might  not  approve?  We  do  not  know 
your  motivation  for  inaction  and  apathy  In 
the  face  of  tyranny  and  violence,  but  there 
is  one  thing  we  do  know:  We  shall  keep  up 
this  fight,  whatever  you  do,  because  the 
American  people  will  not  forever  tolerate  bu- 
reaucratic indifference  to  UMWA  corruption 
any  more  than  they  would  In  the  case  of  the 
Teamsters.  The  Yablonskl  supporters  will 
never  let  you  sweep  this  mess  under  the  rug." 
Sadly  enough.  Mr.  Shultz's  testimony  was 
Just  such  a  deliberate  effort  to  do  what  we 
feared — to  try  and  sweep  the  moss  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  under  the 
rug.  You  and  your  Subcommittee  have  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. We  have  been  disappointed  In  the  inves- 
tigation to  date,  but  we  hope  and  trust  that 
you  and  your  Subcommittee  will  soon  under- 
take a  real  investigation  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  sum.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  shocked 
and  appalled  at  the  Secretary's  distortions, 
Innuendoes,  and  fabrications.  It  is  frighten- 
ing to  believe  that  such  a  high  public  of- 
ficial would  resort  to  such  conduct  to  Justify 
hU  unjustifiable  actions.  Your  Subcommit- 
tee unfortunately  did  little  to  clear  the  air 
while  Messrs.  Shultz,  Usery  and  Sllberman 
were  before  you  At  least  you  could  have  re- 
quired the  Secretary  and  his  associates  to  go 
under  oath  as  have  all  other  witnesses.''  But. 
in  any  event,  we  reiterate  our  request  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee,  hopefully,  simul- 
taneously u-ith  the  Secretary,  so  that  the 
r3al  facts  can  be  made  known.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  should  decline  a  new  Invita- 
tion, we  siak  that  you  recommend  to  the 
President  that  all  of  the  Mine  Workers'  in- 
vestigations be  conducted  by  a  crime  task 
force  undes.  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Surely,  you  would  agree  that  Mr. 
Shultz  and  the  Labor  Department  have  dem- 
onstrated an  unwillingness  to  enforce  the 
law  which  Congress  entrusted  to  them.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  Impede  and  frus- 
trate the  work  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  F.B.I. .  which  appear  to  be  genuinely 
conoerned  -with  cleaning  up  this  union. 
Joseph  L.  Rack.  Jr.. 
Joseph  A.  ("Chip")   Yablonski. 


'To  highlight  this  failure,  we  have  sworn 
to  this  rebuttal. 


TRIBUTE    TO    CONGRESSMAN    JEP- 
FERY  COHELAN  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  beloved  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  Con- 
gressman Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California. 

Jeff  Cohelan  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  con- 
scientious legislators  among  the  distin- 
guished membership  of  this  body.  His 
solid  record  of  achievement,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  education,  conservation,  and 
peace  through  processes  of  law.  has 
marked  him  over  six  terms  of  service  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  Cali- 
fornia has  ever  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  both  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league and  to  say  how  sadly  distressed 
his  friends  and  admirers  in  Congress,  on 
iKJth  sides  of  the  aisle,  were  by  the  news 
of  his  primary  election  defeat  in  Cali- 
fornia last  Tuesday. 

Jeff  Cohelan  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  92d  Congress. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  that  this  morn- 
ings  New  York  Times  contained  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  California  pri- 
mary election  and  Mr.  Cohelan's  defeat 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

And  YoDTHrm,  Enebcies 

Elsewhere  In  the  country  Tuesday's  pri- 
maries were  the  usual  mixed  bag.  Perhaps 
their  greatest  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
young  citizens,  rejecting  the  extremism  of 
the  streets  to  work  within  the  democratic 
context,  made  a  showing  that  should  at  least 
convince  them  that  they  are  on  the  right 
track. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  their  efforts 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  two  Congres- 
sional districts  and  a  senatorial  campaign.  In 
California's  Seventh,  which  includes  the 
Berkeley  campus,  hundreds  of  student  volim- 
teers.  working  day  and  night,  put  across  the 
nomination  of  a  young  Negro  councilman 
running  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Their  success  In  this  case  was  not  only  re- 
markable but  excessive,  for  the  victory  of 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  however  good  a  Congress- 
man he  may  turn  out  to  be.  meant  the 
elimination  of  Jeffery  Cohelan.  a  first-rate 
Incumbent  with  twelve  years  experience  who 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
California  delegation. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  these  newcomers  to  CtUi- 
fornla  politics  failed  to  take  on  more  deserv- 
ing targets — like  the  two  Birch  Society  can- 
didates who  won  Republican  nomination  in 
districts  all  but  certain  to  Impose  them  on 
the  country  In  November.  In  the  same  way, 
we  regret  that  they  poured  out  their  energies 
to  get  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomination 
for  Representative  George  E.  Brown,  who  lost 
to  Representative  John  'V.  Tunney.  Both  were 
good  candidates,  with  Tunney  the  likelier  bet 
to  beat  the  ineffable  George  Murphy  In  the 
fall.  At  the  other  end  of  the  country,  Prince- 
ton students  did  themselves  proud  In  help- 
ing a  young  antiwar  candidate  wage  a  strong 
if  vain  campaign  against  an  old-line  Demo- 
cratic Incumbent. 

Irrespective  of  one's  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  choices  of  these  young  campaigners, 
the  basic  question  was  how  effective  could 
they  expect  to  be  In  a  political  world  which 
too  many  of  tbelr  contemporaries  had  already 


written  off  as  hopeless.  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that,  working  an  extremely  short  time, 
they  have  been  decidedly  If  not  decisively 
effective.  As  they  gain  experience,  they  will 
be  even  more  so,  with  the  result  that  by  1972 
they  should  be  in  a  position — if  they  avoid 
the  quixotic — to  have  a  real  voice  in  local 
and  national  policies  and  politics. 

I  should  also  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  another  article  which  aptly  de- 
scribes the  splendid  contributions  of  Con- 
gressman Cohelan  to  his  district  and  to 
the  Nation. 

This  article,  by  Leo  Rennert,  entitled, 
"Another  Test  in  Berkeley,"  appeared  in 
the  May  26  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee: 
Another  Test  In  Berkeley 
(By  Leo  Rennert) 
Washington.— ^Of  all  the  contests  in  Cali- 
fornia's primary  elections,  the  race  for  the 
Democratic     congressional     nomination     In 
Berkeley    may    provide    the    most    accurate 
measurement  of  the  ravages  of  polarization 
In  major  urban  centers. 

Fighting  for  his  political  life  Is  Rep.  Jef- 
fery Cohelan.  55.  a  six-term  veteran  with 
Impeccable  liberal  credentials.  His  challenger 
Is  Ronald  Dellums.  34.  a  Negro  city  council- 
man who  claims  the  Incumbent  has  outlived 
his  political  usefulness 

Their  race  has  attracted  nationwide  atten- 
tion because  It  is  viewed  as  a  clear  test  of 
the  attitudes  of  key  groups  In  large  cities 
toward  sharply  different  brands  In  politics. 
The  district  is  a  microcosm  of  urban  Amer- 
ica. It  has  a  growing  proportion  of  minority 
groups,  sizable  pockets  of  pwverty.  a  dwin- 
dling middle  class,  a  fair  mixture  of  profes- 
sional people  and  a  big  slice  of  the  student 
and  faculty  popvilatlon  of  the  University  of 
California. 

In  this  setting,  a  Cohelan  victory  would  be 
a  big  morale  boost  to  hundreds  of  other  blg- 
clty  elected  officials  who  still  cling  to  the 
notion  of  "one  society"  and  the  belief  that 
solid  progress  Is  possible  within  the  system. 
A  Cohelan  defeat  would  mean  Just  the 
opposite — a  warning  cities  are  splitting  apart, 
that  radical  politics  is  the  wave  of  the  future 
and  that  the  days  of  ethnic  bridge-bvUlders 
may  be  numbered. 

Rules — By  the  old  rules  of  the  game,  Co- 
helan should  be  a  shoo-in.  Since  his  election 
to  the  House  In  1958.  he  has  been  a  consis- 
tent champion  of  labor,  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. He  has  fought  relentlessly  for  urban 
programs,  aid  to  education,  civil  rights  and 
conservation  He  has  opposed  with  equal 
vigor  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  ABM  and  other 
new  expensive  weapons  systems. 

Moreover,  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. And  that  perhaps  could  be  the  biggest 
offense  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  opponents. 
After  all.  what  happens  to  the  claim  of  the 
New  Left  that  the  political  system  Is  thor- 
oughly rotten  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Cohelan 
consistently  has  managed  to  produce  out- 
standing results  for  his  community,  his  state 
and  the  nation? 

Exponents  of  confrontation  politics  do  not 
want  to  be  reminded  that  Cohelan.  by  work- 
ing diligently  and  without  fanfare,  has  man- 
aged to: 

Lead  a  successful  fight  which  shattered 
President  Richard  Nixon's  effort  to  reduce 
education  expenditures  and  ended  up  adding 
more  than  $600  million  to  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  school  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Blunt  the  jjerennlal  attempts  of  Rep. 
Jamie  Whltten.  D-Mlss..  to  cripple  federal 
enforcement  of  school  desegregation. 

Win  congressional  authorization  and 
funding  for  Redwood  National  Park  and  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  as  one  of  the 
most  tireless  and  effective  conservationists 
on  Capitol  Hill. 
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Muster  growing  congreEslonal  resistance  to 
the  ABM,  MIRV  and  other  multlbllllon-dol- 
lar  weapons  systems  which  siphon  precious 
dollars  away  from  domestic  programs. 

Incredible — In  view  of  this  record,  it  seems 
almost  Incredible  that  Cohelan  admittedly 
should  be  In  the  toughest  primary  race  of 
his  political  career.  What  other  member  of 
the  California  congressional  delegation  can 
point  to  as  many  accomplishments? 

But  that,  of  course.  Is  not  what  concerns 
his  opponents.  They  appear  far  more  Inter- 
ested In  symbols  than  substance.  They  want 
a  crusader,  not  a  legislator.  A  dashing  ora- 
tor, not  a  quiet  political  craftsman.  His  style 
is  too  old-fashioned,  his  method  too  con- 
ventional. 

"One,  two,  button  my  shoe,"  is  a  favorite 
Cohelan  saying  when  he  discusses  political 
strategy.  The  point  he  tries  to  make  Is  that 
there  are  no  Instant,  heroic  solutions;  prob- 
lems must  be  surmounted  a  step  at  a  time, 
however  tedious  the  process. 

Target — Four  years  ago,  the  New  Left  also 
singled  him  out  as  a  prime  target.  But  he 
survived  that  challenge. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  Is  whether  the 
intervening,  strife-ridden  years  have  boosted 
the  level  of  anger  and  despair  In  one  corner 
of  urban  America  to  a  point  that  a  major 
unlfjring.  constructive  voice  finally  Is 
drowned  out. 

II  that  time  has  arrived,  Cohelan  will  not 
be  the  only  loser  when  the  votes  are  counted 
on  primary  night  In  Berkeley. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION  URGING  PRESIDENT 
TO  CALL  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
RUSSIAN  PERSONNEL  FROM  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  On  Tuesday.  June 
2,  1970,  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Reid)  House  Resolution  No.  1052,  a  reso- 
lution urging  withdrawal  of  Russian  per- 
sonnel from  the  Middle  East. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  list  those 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who,  as  of  this  date,  have  indicated 
their  cosponsorship  of  this  resolution: 
Cosponsors 

Brock  Adams  of  Washington.  Glenn  An- 
derson of  California,  William  Barrett  of 
Pennsylvania.  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New 
York.  Benjamin  Blackburn  of  Georgia,  Ed- 
ward Boland  of  Massachusetts.  Frank  Brasco 
of  New  York.  Jack  Brlnkley  of  Georgia. 
James  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Phillip  Bur- 
ton of  California. 

Daniel  Button  of  New  York.  Don  Clausen 
of  California,  Barber  Conable  of  New  York. 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts.  John  Conyers 
of  Michigan.  William  Cramer  of  Florida, 
Emlllo  Daddarlo  of  Connecticut.  Don  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Gerald  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Donald  Fraser  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  James  Han- 
ley  of  New  York.  Richard  Hanna  of  Califor- 
nia, William  Hathaway  of  Maine.  Ken 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Henry  Helstoskl 
of  New  Jersey,  Andrew  Jacobs  of  Indiana. 
Peter  Kyros  of  Maine.  Joseph  McDade  of 
Pennsylvania.  Prank  Horton  of  New  York, 
James  Mann  of  South  Carolina. 

Clark  MacGregor  of  Minnesota.  Lloyd 
Meeds  of  Washington.  Thomas  Mesklll  of 
Connecticut.  Abner  Mlkva  of  Illinois.  Jo- 
seph Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey.  Robert  Mollo- 
han  of  West  Virginia,  Bradford  Morse  of 
Massachusetts,  David  Obey  of  Wisconsin, 
Richard  Ottlnger  of  New  York.  Claude  Pep- 
per of  Florida. 


Otis  Pike  of  New  York,  Bertram  Podell  of 
New  York,  Thomas  Rees  of  California,  Fred 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania.  Benjamin  Rosen- 
thal of  New  York,  Edward  Roybal  of  Cali- 
fornia, William  Ryan  of  New  York,  James 
Scheuer  of  New  York,  William  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin,  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Fletcher  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Lowell 
Welcker  of  Connecticut.  Lawrence  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania,  Charles  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, Lester  Wolff  of  New  York.  John  Wydler 
of  New  York,  Louis  Wyman  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania.  Roman 
Puclnskl  of  Illinois.  Paul  McCloskey  of 
California. 


BILL  TO  OBTAIN  PARKLANDS 

'Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  convey 
five  parcels  of  land  at  Cape  Henlopen, 
Del.,  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  pro- 
posal may  be  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  you  and  the  other  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  their  families,  and 
their  staffs,  for  it  concerns  an  area  where 
many  of  you  vacation:  Rehoboth  Beach, 
Del.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
of  you  and  thousancis  of  others  in  this 
metropolitan  area  will  have  a  personal 
stake  in  the  course  and  outcome  of  this 
bill. 

The  parcels  of  land  in  question  are  all 
either  enclaves  within  or  barriers  between 
parkland  already  operated  by  the  State 
of  Delaware.  To  the  north  of  the  820- 
acre  military  land  is  the  540-acre  Cape 
Henlopen  State  Park.  To  the  south  is 
another  State  park,  known  as  Gordon's 
Pond. 

All  of  this  land — worth  about  $100,000 
per  acre — is  located  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  it  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
beautiful  beaches  and  imposing  sand 
dunes.  The  land  is  undeveloped  commer- 
cially, and  the  State  is  determined  to 
maintain  it  in  its  natural  state. 

Four  of  the  parcels  are  owned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  Reserve  forces 
are  trained  on  one  15-acre  plot;  some 
little-used  equipment  sheds  are  located 
on  two  other  plots  totaling  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre;  and  on  the  remaining 
614  acres  of  Navy  land  some  important 
oceancgraphic  work  is  conducted.  The 
Army  owns  a  190-acre  plot  used  for  rec- 
reation and  some  Reserve  training. 

Quite  honestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Delaware  have  long  wanted  these  lands 
for  the  use  of  outdoor  recreation  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  Our  resolve 
and  desire  were  recently  strengthened  by 
recent  actions  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

It  was  on  the  Army  land  during  Earth 
Week  last  April  that  an  operation  began; 
an  operation  that  caused  consternation 
and  shock  among  the  citizens  of  Dela- 
ware. I  should  note  here  that  located  on 
the  Army  land  is — or  was — one  of  na- 
ture's wonders,  which  we  in  Delaware 
call  the  "Big  Dune."  It  Is — or  was — the 
largest  sand  dune  between  Sandy  Hook. 
N.J..  and  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  The 
Big  IXme  was  over  70  feet  high  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  scholarly  articles  in 
both  Scientific  American  and  National 


Geographic  magazines.  I  say  was,  be- 
cause during  Earth  Week  the  Army  be- 
gan an  operation  covering  13  acres  of 
the  Big  Dune's  area.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  purpose  of  the  operation  was  to 
create  a  parking  space  for  five  to  10 
trailers.  To  create  this  parking  place,  the 
13  acres  were  leveled,  reducing  their 
height  to  40  feet. 

This  destruction  was  undertaken  with- 
out consultation  with  Delaware  officials 
or  with  the  citizens  who  live  in  the  area. 
Quite  understandably,  all  of  us  were  up- 
set. Since  then.  Senators  John  J.  Wa- 
LiAMs  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  and  I  have 
been  discussing  this  matter  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  told  them  that 
we  were  interested  in  the  land,  and  asked 
that,  if  possible,  they  justify  military  re- 
tention of  any  parts  of  it. 

In  response  to  our  inquiries,  officials 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  said  ver- 
bally that  they  might  be  responsive  to 
conveying  the  15-acre  plot,  the  two  plots 
totalling  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and 
a  corridor  through  the  614-acre  plot.  We 
have  received  no  confirmation  of  that 
offer. 

The  Army,  however,  maintains  its  need 
to  retain  the  190-acre  plot.  They  say  the 
land  is  necessary  for  recreation  and 
training,  even  though  only  14,000  persons 
used  it  for  recreation  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  than  1  million  persons 
used  the  State-operated  recreational 
beaches  last  year. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  many — perhaps 
even  most — of  the  1  million  vacationers 
last  year  were  from  the  Washington 
area.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with 
this  portion  of  Delaware.  If  you  person- 
ally have  not  visited  the  area,  members 
of  your  staff  almost  certainly  have.  The 
fine  beaches  provide  a  momentary  res- 
pite from  the  daily  drive  of  work  here 
in  Washington. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  facts,  my 
colleagues  and  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
Army  needs  this  land.  If,  in  fact,  the 
Army  requires  land  for  training,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  has  sigreed  to  find 
them  other,  more  suitable  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  simply 
convey  all  of  the  lands  in  question  to 
the  State  of  Delaware.  We  realize  that 
there  may  be  a  perfectly  valid  justifica- 
tion for  the  Navy  to  retain  its  part  of 
the  land,  and  we  are  willing  to  consider 
such  justifications  and  accommodate 
them  through  the  legislative  process. 


CATALOG   OF   FEDERAL   DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  annoimce  the  availability  of  the  latest 
Government-wide  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance."  dated  April  1970. 
This  latest  official  effort  lists  and  de- 
scribes 1019  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  57  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  is  the  single  authoritative 
Governmentwide  compendium  of  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  program  infor- 
mation produced  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Congressional  offices  should  have,  or 
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should  be  receiving  copies  of  this,  and  the 
public  can  purchase  It  through  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.  20401 
for  $6.75. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  this  effort  as  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  previ- 
ous edition  issued  April  1969.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  new  catalog  lists  three 
basic  improvements:  namely,  first,  it 
contains  more  detailed  and  specific  in- 
fonnation  on  each  program;  second,  it 
has  an  expanded  and  improved  system 
of  indexing  to  provide  quicker  access  to 
the  appropriate  programs;  third,  it  is 
packaged  in  a  looseleaf  format  to  permit 
periodic  updating  of  information. 

These  improvements  are  important, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  on 
the  whole  they  have  been  made. 

In  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
115.  part  8.  page  10222.  I  pointed  out. 
"The  OEO  catalog  fails  to  set  forth 
clearly  the  eligibility  requirements  for  a 
particular  program."  A  strong  effort  has 
been  made  in  the  new  catalog  to  provide 
such  information  in  greater  detail  and 
with  greater  specificity.  The  distinction 
in  the  new  catalog  between  applicant 
eligibility"  and  "beneficiary  eligibility" 
should  help  local  governments  and  edu- 
cational institutions  in  particular.  Often, 
a  local  government  or  a  local  group — the 
beneficiary- — must  submit  an  application 
to  a  State  or  city  governmental  body — 
the  applicant — in  order  to  receive  Fed- 
eral aid.  Or.  students — the  beneficiaries — 
must  submit  their  requests  for  aid  to  the 
educational  institiution — the  applicant 
at  the  Federal  level — before  they  may  re- 
ceive aid.  This  chain  of  applications  is 
most  confusing  to  people  back  home  and 
needs  to  be  clarified;  the  catalog  is  the 
first  step  in  this  direction. 

Likewise,  on  April  24,  1969.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  only  source  of  cross-refer- 
encing in  the  1969  comprehensive  catalog 
was  "a  16-page,  generalized  subject- 
matter  index  of  little  use,  characterized 
by  generality  and  lack  of  coherent  pre- 
cision." The  new  catalog  contains  con- 
siderable improvement.  There  is  a  list 
of  programs,  by  agency.  Such  a  listing 
can  be  of  great  use.  because  related  pro- 
grams are  often  administered  by  the 
same  agency. 

In  my  1969  "Listing  of  Operating  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Programs"  I  subdivided 
this  agency  listing  down  farther  than 
did  the  latest  Government-wide  cata- 
log. For  example,  I  subdivided  the  Office 
of  Education  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: Civil  rights,  education  of  the 
handicapped,  education  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  world  affairs,  education  pro- 
fessions development,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  higher  education, 
libraries  and  community  services,  mis- 
cellaneous, research  and  training,  school 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 
Teacher  Corps,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  think  this  is  more  useful  than 
just  to  list  105  programs  under  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  as  was  done  in  the 
latest  catalog. 

In  addition,  the  catalog  includes  a  34- 
page  subject  Index  that  is  more  useful 
than  that  in  previous  editions.  What  will 
assist  people  back  home  even  more,  I 


believe,  is  the  functional  index  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  catalog.  A 
good  effort  has  been  made  to  group 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs  ac- 
cording to  their  primary  function  or 
purpose.  One  hundred  and  twelve  cate- 
gories have  been  chosen  that  attempt 
to  relate  to  people's  needs  back  home — 
"air  pollution  control,"  "education — 
handicapped" — and  programs  have  been 
listed  under  them.  This  35-page  effort 
helps  considerably  to  identify  Federal 
programs  in  terms  of  people's  needs, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  organization  or 
Federal  administrative  convenience, 
which  has  been  the  general  practice 
until  now.  I  hope  this  kind  of  index  will 
continue  to  be  included. 

As  I  said,  however,  on  September  17, 
1969.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  "I  have 
found  that  one  of  the  most  serious  de- 
fects in  the  present  federal  system  is 
the  lack  of  information  about  related 
programs.  I  believe  it  to  be  vitally  im- 
portant to  establish  what  programs  are 
interrelated  and  for  this  information  to 
be  easily  accessible  to  the  average  user 
of  the  catalog  as  part  of  the  program 
descriptions."  The  Program  Informa- 
tion Act,  H.R.  17112,  would  require  that 
each  description  of  a  Federal  domestic 
assistance  program  also  identify  closely 
related  programs.  People  back  home  may 
not  understand  the  Federal  jargon  which 
descril)es  related  Federal  assistance;  an 
index  would  only  confuse  them — assimi- 
ing  the  indexer  would  know  what  pro- 
grams are.  in  truth,  related. 

Second,  only  a  program  manager  will 
possess  the  knowledge  and  expertise  in 
his  field  to  know  of  other,  closely  related 
programs.  He  will,  for  instance,  know 
that  some  Federal  programs  can  accom- 
plish much  the  same  results  as  his;  and 
that  one  program,  in  time,  leads  to  a  sec- 
ond program — that  is.  preschool  assist- 
ance for  the  disadvantaged  leads,  in 
time,  to  inschool  assistance  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. I  hope  that  all  future  edi- 
tions of  the  catalog  contain  an  entry 
under  each  program  for  "closely  related 
programs." 

The  final  improvement  mentioned  is 
that  the  catalog  provides  for  periodic  up- 
dating. September  17.  I  said,  "Current 
information  is  essentisd  if  the  catalog  is 
to  be  relied  upon. '  It  has  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Circular  A-89,  dated 
September  30,  1969,  was  modified  after 
this  to  provide  that  the  catalog  shall  be 
"issued  annually  with  quarterly  updating 
supplements."  And,  the  Program  Infor- 
mation Act  (H.R.  17112)  requires  that 
these  revisions  reflect  changes  in  pro- 
gram information,  current  status  of 
funding,  and  other  relevant  changes,  as 
well  as  provide  full  Information  on  any 
new  or  reorganized  programs.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  with  greater  accuracy  and  time- 
liness, the  Government-wide  catalog  will 
be  relied  upon  more  and  more,  which 
will  reduce  the  need  and  dependence  on 
other  duplicative  information  sources 
and  simplify  the  job  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  apply  for  Federal  assistance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  by  all  of  this 
that  the  job  is  over,  or  that  the  catalog 
is  perfect.  It  is  not.  Some  agencies  ob- 


viously have  made  a  more  thorough  and 
complete  effort  to  satisfy  the  program  de- 
scription format  than  others.  Under  the 
item,  "Output  measure,"  called  for  m 
each  program  description,  a  distressingly 
large  number  of  program  managers  an- 
swered, "Not  available."  I  do  hope  that 
the  program  managers  in  truth  know 
what  their  outputs  are,  and  will  let  us 
know  what  they  are,  perhaps  in  the  next 
quarterly  updating  of  their  program  de- 
scriptions. 

The  problem  of  defining  a  program 
is  and  has  been  most  difficult.  My  1969 
listing  describes  1.315  operating  Federal 
assistance  programs;  the  current  catalog 
describes  1,019.  I  do  not  wish  to  quibble 
over  what  is  largely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, but  I  do  hope  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  the  different  kinds  of 
Federal  assistance  available  as  visible  as 
possible.  People  back  home  are  primarily 
interested  in  program  descriptions  which 
identify  available  benefits  and  the  pos- 
sible beneficiaries. 

Administrative  criteria  such  as  finan- 
cial accounts,  departmental  organiza- 
tion, and  legal  authorities  have  often 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  defining  and 
describing  programs.  Such  administra- 
tive criteria  are  basically  irrelevant  to 
the  person  back  home.  He  is  interested  in 
his  needs  and  qualifications,  and  not  the 
sometimes  erratic  organization  of  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  catalog  and  its  list 
of  programs  should  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  people  back  home,  not  provide  a 
means  of  forcing  Federal  organizational 
attitudes  and  thinking  patterns  on  the 
public. 

In  light  of  this  improved  catalog,  and 
the  interest  that  has  been  shown  in  it. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  prompt 
attention  to  the  Program  Information 
Act  <H.R.  17112).  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion calls  for  the  creation  of  a  basic 
catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs  to  contain  all  information  re- 
quired by  a  potential  applicant. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
catalog  should  provide  a  single,  reliable 
overview  of  all  sources  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, divided  into  visible,  discrete  pro- 
gram entities.  It  should  provide  the  po- 
tential applicant  or  beneficiary  with  an 
overview  of  all  programs  which  might 
bear  on  his  needs;  it  should  provide  a 
basis  for  him  to  evaluate  and  make  a 
preliminary  choice  of  programs  best 
suited  to  his  needs;  and  it  should  provide 
him  with  contact  points  for  further  in- 
quiry. Furthermore,  to  help  Congress,  the 
catalog  should  list  all  programs,  includ- 
ing those  not  funded  at  present. 

The  latest  catalog  is  an  improvement. 
The  Program  Information  Act  would 
improve  it  still  further.  I  emphsisize  that 
legislation  is  still  required  to  perfect  the 
catalog. 

Passage  of  the  Program  Information 
Act  (H.R.  17112) — with  one  useful 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  A  demonstration  of  congres- 
sional support  for  such  disclosure  efforts 
as  the  recent  catalog  and  a  set  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  future  catalogs ; 

Second.  An  assurance  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  will   maintain  the  higher 
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standards  of  disclosure  evidenced  by  the 
new  1970  catalog: 

Third.  An  assurance  that  all  agencies 
will  describe  their  programs  in  detail  and 
will  participate  fully  in  the  collection 
effort;  and 

Fourth.  An  established  principle  of 
one  basic  catalog  for  all  Federal  activi- 
ties. Other  publications  could  be  con- 
tinued only  as  the  need  were  established. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  recommend- 
ed early  enactment  of  H.R.  17112, 
with  one  clarifying  amendment.  I  seek 
your  support  in  accomplishing  this. 


MR.  BLOUNT'S  ADDRESS  ON  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  YOUTH 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  tind  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
the  Honorable  Winton  M.  Blount,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bankers  Association  in  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Blount  com- 
mented on  what  I  believe  may  well  be 
the  most  pressing  problem  confronting 
our  Nation  today — the  confusion  and  dis- 
enchantment of  our  youth.  Many  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  observations  were 
cogent  and  well-taken.  I  recommend 
them  to  your  attention.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Blount's  address  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

Address   by    Postm.^ster   General 
Winton    M.   Blount 

I  know  It  would  be  fitting.  In  addressing  so 
distinguished  a  group  of  financial  authorities, 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  economy,  or  the 
outlook  for  bu.«!lness.  or  some  such  related 
topic.  But,  I  think  there  Is  a  matter  which 
cuts  even  closer  to  the  heart  of  America  than 
her  economic  stability,  and  that  Is  the  sta- 
bility of  the  relationship  between  her  gener- 
ations— between  her  sons  and  fathers. 

One  of  the  popular  cliches  of  recent  years 
has  been  "generation  gap."  I  suspect  tt  be- 
gan as  a  way  of  observing  that  children  rebel 
against  their  parents.  But  this  is  the  way 
and  the  nature  of  life.  Children  break  the 
bonds  of  childhood  and  become  adults,  and 
they  make  a  new  relationship  with  their 
parents.  So  there  was  nothing  new  in  this. 

But  this  last  ten  years  was  the  decade  of 
the  "gap."  It  began  with  a  missile  gap  and 
ended  with  a  credibility  gap.  and  somewhere 
between  the  phrase-makers  produced  some 
other  gaps — one  of  which  was  the  generation 
gap.  And  the  phrase  became  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

In  thinking  about  how  well  or  how  poorly 
Americans  succeed  in  raising  their  children. 
I  suppose  we  could  say  that  we  never  did  as 
well  as  we  Intended,  nor  as  poorly  as  we 
might. 

But  something  came  unstuck  in  the  last 
decade,  and  it  came  unstuck  right  where  most 
Americans  live — in  the  family.  I  dont  profess 
to  know  what  it  was.  but  the  result  was  a 
generation  with  some  of  our  young  who  had 
a  lot  of  education  and  little  maturity:  a  lot 
of  independence  and  little  dependability  and 
little  discipline;  a  generation  with  the  normal 
needs  of  youth  for  security  and  asstirance. 
and  nowhere  to  turn  to  get  it.  Society  turned 
upside  down  and  the  young  were  on  top, 
where  they  never  wanted  to  be. 
The  youth  cult  blossomed  and  was  fueled 


by  business  and  by  the  media,  and  the  young 
were  courted  and  coddled  wherever  they 
laid  their  dollar  down. 

And  they  were  used  politically:  sometimes 
In  positive  efforts  like  the  Peace  Corps,  for 
their  idealism:  other  times  in  more  cynical 
or  quixotic  ways,  simply  because  they 
brought  devotion  and  energy  to  whatever 
course  they  pursued,  and  because  they  made 
good  copy. 

They  warmed  the  hearts  of  those  political 
boy  scouts  who  featured  themselves  at  the 
front  of  youth  crusades,  and  they  Inflamed 
the  neuroses  of  those  polltlcans  whose 
"suffer-the-llttle-children-to-come-unto-mc" 
complexes  thrive  on  adolescent  adoration. 

Through  it  all,  our  young  people  got  a 
sense  of  power  and  Importance  all  out  of 
proportion  to  reality.  And  they  never  under- 
stood that  their  Importance  lay  In  their 
usability. 

Throughout  this  manic  period,  the  agony 
of  Vietnam  not  only  persisted  but  escalated, 
and  chewed  into  the  lives  of  these  young 
people.  When  they  objected,  they  thought 
no  one  listened;  when  they  protested,  they 
txiought  no  one  cared,  and  in  time  they 
realized  Just  what  their  apparent  Imiportance 
consisted  of.  They  turned  In  on  themselves 
in  bitterness,  and  where  once  youngsters  re- 
belled against  their  parents  to  grow  and 
mature,  there  was  now  real  alienation  In  the 
process. 

Everyone  talked  about  generation  gap,  and 
the  only  hands  that  tried  to  reach  across  It 
were  the  hands  of  economic  or  political  op- 
portunism— the  so-called  "peace"  candidates, 
for  example,  who  spoke  so  bravely  of  peace 
for  the  world  when  what  they  were  really 
looking  for  was  a  piece  of  the  action.  So 
we  had  our  young  people  pulled  between 
cynicism  on  the  left  and  indifference  on  the 
right.  Small  wonder  that  some  of  them  said: 
"A  plague  on  both  your  houses"  and  turned 
to  radicalism. 

And  as  always  In  this  country,  there  was  a 
vast  majority  of  students  and  other  young 
people  who  were  concerned  with  America, 
but  who  kept  silent  and  allowed  the  image 
of  youth  to  be  establUhed  by  the  radicals. 
Perhaps  we  should  fault  them  for  not 
speaking  up. 

Perhaps  we  should  ask  ourselves  who  would 
have  listened. 

Whatever  the  questions,  whatever  the  an- 
swers, we  have  been  on  a  collision  course 
with  reality  in  America.  We  came  to  reality 
in  a  burst  of  gunfire  in  Ohio  two  weeks  ago 
and,  as  the  country  held  its  breath  in  that 
dark  silence,  vre  understood  finally  that 
America  cannot  move  to  the  third  century 
of  Its  freedom  at  war  with  its  children. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address.  President  Nixon 
said:  •■Government  wiU  listen.  We  will  strive 
to  listen  in  new  ways — to  the  voices  of  quiet 
anguish,  the  voices  that  speak  without  words, 
the  voices  of  the  heart — to  the  Injured 
voices,  the  anxious  voices,  the  voices  that 
have  despaired  of  being  heard."  And  he  said: 
"We  carmot  learn  from  one  another  until  we 
stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we  speak 
quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can  be 
heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 

I  think  the  significance  of  the  past  ten 
days  rests  in  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
beginning  to  lower  their  voices.  One  might 
wish  that  we  could  have  the  time  now  to 
breathe  and  examine  where  we  are  without 
the  pressures  of  publicity  and  the  passions 
of  politics,  but  we  cannot.  Still.  I  think  our 
young  people  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
promise  to  listen  to  the  voices  that  have  de- 
spaired of  being  heard — that  that  promise 
stands,  and  it  will  be  kept. 

But  it  must  be  kept  all  over  America,  and 
not  just  in  the  halls  of  government.  You 
have  something  to  learn  from  otir  young  peo- 
ple. I  urge  you  to  listen  to  them. 

It  is  important  to  listen  to  the  questions 
they  are  asking  and  also  to  examine  the  an- 
swers they  are  offering.  There  is  a  vast  basis 


for  mutual  understanding  with  the  young: 
there  are  vast  differences  as  well.  But  differ- 
ence is  the  driving  force  In  the  dialectical 
process  that  takes  us  forward.  So  let  us  un- 
derstand those  differences,  and  respect  them. 
Where  we  see  war  as  a  political  reality,  they 
see  peace  as  a  moral  Imperative.  When  we 
speak  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, they  speak  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  humanity.  When  we  point  to  history  and 
the  lessons  of  past  wars,  they  point  to  the 
future  and  answer  with  the  hope  that  we 
can  put  wars  by.  When  we  point  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  they  point  to  what  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  see  In  our  differ- 
ences that  the  young  are  naive,  that  their 
view  of  the  world  suffers  from  a  super-abun- 
dance of  idealism,  and  a  lack  of  reality  and 
the  hard  lessons  that  come  with  responsibil- 
ity. And  If  we  see  only  In  these  terms,  then 
we  miss  the  more  Important  fact  that  beyond 
our  differences  we  share  a  vast  community 
of  interest  from  which  we  may  together  seek 
a  newer  world. 

It  Is  from  this  base  that  we  can  reach  out 
and  help  the  young  to  grow  and  come  to  civic 
maturity.  And  It  would  be  wrong  to  ignore 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  here, 
both  with  and  for  the  young. 

This  Administration  has  gotten  the  first 
positive  changes  in  the  draft  system,  and 
draft  reforms  continue.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  discussed  with  students.  So 
are  the  SALT  talks  underway  in  Vienna.  So 
Is  de-escalation  In  Southeast  Asia.  So  is  the 
effort  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

I  think  that  as  the  young  make  demands, 
they  should  recognize  that  there  Is  move- 
ment— that  there  is  progress. 

These  are  all  matters  which  concern  them. 
These  are  matters  which  affect  their  welfare, 
and  these  Issues  have  been  dlsctissed  with 
students  and  other  young  people. 

So  there  has  been  conmiunlcatlon.  But  we 
can  have  more.  We  can  listen  to  their  ideas. 
And  I  think  we  can  and  must  expect  them 
to  listen  to  ours.  They  have  not  always  done 
this.  We  can  weigh  their  concerns.  We  can 
explain  our  actions.  We  can  take  them  into 
those  councils  where  decisions  are  made. 

Good  universities  have  done  this  for  years. 
President  Nixon  has  asked  his  department 
heads  to  do  this,  and  we  have  done  so,  and 
we  will  do  more.  But  let  business  do  It  as 
well.  Let  Indvtstry  do  it.  Let  local  government 
do  It.  Let  us  together  find  ways  to  bring 
these  people  Into  their  society. 

Last  March,  a  group  of  students  from 
Princeton  asked  if  they  could  visit  me  in 
my  office,  and  I  invited  them  down.  Last 
Friday  they  came. 

They  were  naturally  very  much  concerned 
about  Cambodia.  But  in  a  deeper  sense  they 
were  concerned  about  America— concerned 
about  our  priorities,  and  about  the  assump- 
tions on  which  we  base  those  priorities.  And 
they  were  concerned  about  their  place — their 
future  in  America. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  their  under- 
standing, with  their  ability  to  advance  an 
argument,  and  their  ability  to  analyze  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  was  impressed  with 
their  willingness  to  listen. 

We  reached  no  agreement  In  our  discus- 
sion. We  clarified  some  disagreements.  But 
the  most  hopeful  note,  It  seemed  to  me. 
came  at  the  end.  I  asked  them  If  young  peo- 
ple felt  so  closed  out  and  alienated  that  we 
could  no  longer  find  a  mutually  acceptable 
basis  for  action.  And  they  said  no.  TTiey 
said  generally  that  young  people  wanted  to 
try  again,  to  stay  within  the  system,  and 
make  It  work. 

I  thlak  there  U  oold  political  comfort 
here.  They  Indicated  they  will  try  to  change 
the  Congress  to  their  liking — that  they  will 
be  In  opposition  to  many  of  the  policies  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  I  think  we  would 
be  very  foolish  to  underestimate  the  effect 
they  are  going  to  have  In  the  upcoming  elec- 
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tlons.  and  in  1972.  The  brains,  the  devotion, 
and  the  energy  they  can  brtng  to  their  cause 
Is  a  formidable  combination.  So  they  are 
going  to  try  to  make  their  views  prevail. 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  be  disillusioned  If 
they  aren't  completely  successful.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  think  that,  because  the 
whole  country  doesn't  suddenly  swing  into 
line  with  their  views,  the  system  Is  unre- 
sponsive. 

They  must  understand  that  those  who 
have  power  are  going  to  try  to  hold  It.  Those 
who  decide  are  going  to  defend  their  deci- 
sions. This  doesn't  mean  they  are  Invulner- 
able, that  power  can't  be  transferred,  and  de- 
cisions changed.  They  can. 

But  It  has  to  happen  in  the  center.  It  has 
to  happen  through  the  system.  It  has  to 
happen  at  the  ballot  box.  I  dont  think  our 
troubles  are  over.  The  radicals  on  both 
fringes  can't  survive  wlthovit  turmoil  and 
bitterness  and  they're  going  to  try  to  create 
more  of  it.  But  I  tlilnk  we've  turned  the  cor- 
ner. There  was  a  silent  majority  too  among 
the  young,  and  among  the  students,  and 
they  are  speaking  out  now.  I  think  we're 
going  to  get  an  accommodation  with  this 
generation. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  ac- 
tion that  precipitated  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks. 

President  Nixon  came  to  ofHce  In  the  midst 
of  an  escalating  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  He 
came  committed  to  de-escalate  that  war  and 
to  terminate  it.  He  has  been  working  steadily 
toward  that  goal  since  he  became  President 
About  a  month  ago.  he  announced  the 
fjendlng  withdrawal  of  some  150.000  men  in 
addition  to  the  115.000  that  have  already 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  In  the  last 
year.  He  also  has  said  that  any  effort  by 
Hanoi  calculated  to  take  advantage  of  our 
withdrawal  would  be  met  with  strong  action. 
Hanoi  chose  to  test  his  will.  They  stepped 
up  attacks  on  our  forces.  They  moved  strong- 
ly In  Cambodia  to  outflank  our  forces.  They 
increased  their  logistical  build-up  In  Cam- 
bodia. And  they  were  met  with  strong  action. 
It  would  not  be  otherwise  if  our  will  and 
our  determination  to  meet  our  comautments 
were  to  continue  unquestioned  in  the  world. 
This  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make.  This 
Is  a  difficult  war  to  flght.  There  are  those 
who  say  the  President  should  have  sought  the 
permission  of  the  Congress  for  his  action  In 
Cambodia.  The  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire this,  nor  may  the  Congress  demand  it 
without  amending  the  Constitution.  And  to 
do  so  would  be  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
in  those  life  and  death  matters  of  state  which 
do  not  admit  of  lengthy  debate.  In  those 
circumstances,  such  as  the  present  case, 
where  speed  and  secrecy  are  crucial,  such  a 
requirement  would  be  fatal. 

The  President  put  his  p>olltlcal  future  on 
the  line  to  do  what  the  safety  of  our  men 
In  Vietnam  requires.  On  the  basis  of  all  avail- 
able advice,  the  decision  was  tough-minded 
and  it  was  wise.  It  has  already  proven  ex- 
tremely successful. 

Nearly  2.500  years  ago.  a  Greek  Army,  out- 
numbered ten  to  one  by  the  Persian  forces 
of  Darius,  stood  at  Marathon.  They  fought 
there  and  they  won.  and  they  preserved 
Athens  for  that  flowering  of  Greek  genius 
which  would  determine  the  course  of  West- 
ern hlEtory  from  that  time  forth. 

We  remember  the  battle  and  the  victory. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  the  decision  to 
stand  at  Marathon  was  taken  by  a  scant  ma- 
jority— Just  six  of  the  eleven  Greek  generals 
determined  that  the  battle  at  Marathon  had 
to  be  fought. 

History  proved  them  right.  But  when  the 
decision  was  made,  there  was  no  way  to 
know  this. 

I  believe  history  is  going  to  prove  Presi- 
dent Nixon  right,  and  very  soon  But  when 
the  decision  was  taken,  there  were  only  the 
best  opinions,  plus  tremendous  courage,  on 
which  to  base  it. 


It  Is  regrettable  that  the  President's  action 
was  misunderstood  by  so  many  whose  con- 
cern IS  genuine.  It  is  more  regrettable  that 
his  action  is  misrepresented  by  so  many  who 
know  better,  but  whose  concern  Is  first  and 
foremost  to  serve  themselves.  It  Is  a  simple 
thing  to  call  for  peace.  It  Is  a  harder  thing  to 
make  peace,  and  still  harder  to  make  a  peace 
that  can  be  kept. 

This  Is  the  President's  task  and  his  goal, 
his  responsibility  to  America,  and  his  special 
commitment  to  the  young  of  this  nation — 
they  want  peace,  so  does  the  President.  It  Is 
both  ironic  and  unfortunate  that  the  most 
deeply  held  desire  of  both — the  desire  for  a 
world  without  war — should  separate,  rather 
than  unite,  the  President  and  the  young. 

Perhaps,  if  we  keep  our  voices  down  and 
keep  the  dialogue  going,  we  can  move  to- 
gether once  more  In  the  pursuit  of  this  com- 
mon goal.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  jjeace  that  can 
be  kept,  a  peace  that  will  buy  time  for  some 
future  age  of  Innocence  when,  in  Sandburg's 
words:  "they'll  give  a  war  and  nobody  will 
come." 


KEENE  SENTINEL  ACTS  ON 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  p)ennission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  series  of  articles  and  back- 
ground materials  on  highway  safety.  My 
purpose  then  was,  and  now  is  to  bring 
this  appalling  slaughter  to  the  attention 
and.  hopefully,  concern  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  ceaselessly  amazed  that  the 
news  media,  government,  and  the  people 
tolerate  and  even  seem  to  accept  this 
unending,  moimting  carnage  on  the 
highways. 

We  are  now  killing  more  than  50,000 
people  a  year,  more  than  have  died  from 
all  causes  in  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 
One  well-known  Senator  has  described 
Indochina  as  a  "bloodbath."  Yet  need- 
less accidents  in  the  United  States  are 
much  worse  killers  and  maimers  than 
the  war.  Where  is  our  perspective? 
Where  is  our  concern  and  alarm? 

Since  the  waste  of  lives  and  resources 
was  brought  vividly  to  my  attention  in 
hearings  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  I  have  been 
looking  for  ways  to  focus  needed  atten- 
tion and  reflection  on  this  issue.  It  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  the  news  media  are 
in  £m  excellent  position  to  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  towards  its  allevi- 
ation. 

The  type  of  educationsd  service  which 
the  press  can  provide  is  evident  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Keene.  N.H.,  Eve- 
ning Sentinel,  a  daily  newspaper  with  an 
outstanding  record  of  community  serv- 
ice. In  citing  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation study  of  the  importance  of  the  use 
of  seat  belts,  the  Sentinel  points  out  that 
there  is  no  known  case  of  a  highway 
fatality  when  the  occupants  were  wear- 
ing lap  and  shoulder  belts  and  the  vehi- 
cle was  traveling  at  less  than  60  miles  an 
hour.  In  pointing  out  this  remarkable 
study,  the  Sentinel  makes  an  Important 
and  perhaps  life-saving  contribution  to 
its  community. 

At  this  time  when  some  segments  of 
the  news  media  are  under  what  in  my 
opinion  is  deserved  criticism  for  certain 
failings,  it  is  especisdly  good  to  be  able 


to  point  to  an  example  of  the  press  at  its 
best,  in  performing  a  constructive,  edu- 
cational public  service  in  an  area  where 
education  of  the  public  is  most  needed. 

This  excellent  editorial  follows; 
(Prom  the  Keene   (N.H.)    Evening  Sentinel, 
June  1,  1970] 
Seat   Belt    Safett 

Many  automobile  safety  experts  have  for 
years  been  stressing  the  Importance  of  seat 
and  shoulder  belts  as  a  means  of  reducing 
traffic  Injuries  and  deaths. 

There  Is  now  a  report  from  a  federal  high- 
way safety  agency  which  indicates  there  are 
no  known  fatalities  In  accidents  In  which 
occupants  were  using  safety  belts  and  the 
vehicles  were  traveling  at  less  than  60  miles 
an  hour. 

This  fact  alone  should  make  legislators 
pass  laws  requiring  all  vehicle  occupants  to 
use  the  safety  belts,  both  lap  and  over-the- 
shoulder.  Legislation  requiring  such  vehicle 
safety  items  as  sound  brakes  and  tires,  leak- 
free  exhaust  equipment  and  adequate  light- 
ing Is  fully  accepted,  so  why  not  now  require 
operators  and  occupants  to  use  one  more 
proven  means  to  save  lives? 

Often  heard  in  discussion  of  compulsory 
use  of  seat  belts  Is  the  argument  that  a  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases 
and  that  compelling  use  of  seat  belts  Is  some- 
how an  Infringement  on  one's  liberties.  The 
same  sort  of  hyperbole  was  raised  recently 
In  the  Instance  of  compulsory  use  of  pro- 
tective helmets  while  riding  on  motorcycles. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  society  in- 
evitably bears  some  or  all  of  the  burden  of 
death  or  Injury  from  auto  or  motorcycle  ac- 
cidents. 

The  person  Injured  In  an  auto  accident  oc- 
cupies space  In  a  hospital  that  some  other 
person  needs:  the  person  killed  In  a  traffic 
accident  often  leaves  a  family  without  a 
breadwinner. 

Dr.  Sven  Gundersen  of  Hanover,  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  from  the  staff  of  the 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Medical  Complex, 
cited  the  mounting  carnage  on  U.S.  highways 
as  one  of  the  greatest  public  health  problems 
facing  the  country. 

If  the  means  exist  In  the  form  of  a  simple 
safety  harness  to  reduce  substantially  the 
number  of  deaths  and  Injuries,  does  It  make 
sense  from  a  health  standpoint  to  delay  any 
longer  mandatory  use  of  such  devices? 


SALE  OF   .22   CALIBER  RIMFIRE 
AMMUNITION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  measure  designed  to  remove  the 
remaining  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  .22 
caliber  rimfire  ammunition.  These  re- 
strictions were  imposed  as  a  part  of  the 
1968  gun  control  law.  Subsequently,  re- 
strictions on  sales  of  other  rifle  ammu- 
nition and  shotgun  ammunition  have 
been  eliminated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
but  the  sale  of  .22  caliber  ammunition 
still  requires  reporting  and  recordkeeping 
by  dealers.  There  has  been  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  all  features  of  the  pres- 
ent gun  control  law.  Law-abiding  citi- 
zens simply  resent  the  type  of  regula- 
tion which  it  requires.  Criminals  ignore 
the  law  and  this  the  general  populace 
realizes.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  it  was  the  lesser  of 
the  evils  which  had  been  proposed  as 
antigim  legislation.  This,  however,  has 
not  made  it  palatable  to  the  public. 

Possibly  the  most  aggravating  single 
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feature  of  the  present  act  is  the  restric- 
tion on  the  sale  of  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  part  of  the  pattern  of  our  out- 
door heritage  in  America  that  marks- 
manship training  should  begin  at  home 
or  in  clubs  under  proper  supervision. 
Through  this  type  of  training,  restraint 
and  good  sportsmanship  in  the  good  use 
of  weapons  is  best  taught.  This  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  later  life  but  im- 
portant as  an  adjunct  to  the  military 
training  many  young  men  will  receive. 
It  is  more  than  a  little  significant  that 
today  young  lads  can  be  drafted  to  fight 
at  age  19  in  Vietnam  but  they  are  unable 
to  purchase  a  box  of  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion for  practice  at  home.  It  is  also  in- 
escapably true  that  States  and  cities 
which  have  the  most  stringent  antigim 
laws,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  are 
experiencing  a  constantly  worsening 
crime  problem. 

The  .22  caliber  weapons  are  among 
those  most  generally  used  by  law-abiding 
sportsmen,  and  particularly  younger 
people.  It  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  .22  caliber  ammimition  will  be  wel- 
comed by  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  in 
particular  by  young  people  who  are  just 
being  taught  the  pleasures  that  come 
with  the  proper  use  of  firearms.  This  ac- 
tion also  will  be  welcomed  by  business- 
men who  have  been  steadily  harassed  by 
the  recordkeeping  restrictions  required 
by  the  present  law. 

In  the  introduction  of  today's  bill  I 
am  joined  by  a  substantial  number  of 
my  colleagues.  They  are:  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
Albert,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Burlison  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Caffery.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Clausen  of  California.  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
ICHORD.  Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Kleppe.  Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr. 
Scherle.  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Wampler.  and  Mr.  Wyatt. 


SOME  CALL  IT  DISSENT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Bill  Chappell.  enjoys  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  had  a  speech  se- 
lected for  inclusion  in  the  Vital  Speeches 
of  the  Day  magazine.  The  speech  ap- 
peared on  May  1.  1970.  This  is  a  distinct 
honor  which  attests  to  the  high  caliber 
of  the  work  and  statements  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  Florida's  Fourth  District. 

The  speech  was  presented  on  March  30, 
1970,  before  a  joint  civic  clubs  meeting  of 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  in  his  district  in 
Ocala.  It  is,  Indeed,  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress find  one  which  I  feel  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
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submit  it  for  printing  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Some  Call  It  Dissent 

(By  Congressman  Bu-l  Chappell) 
On  December  6.  1967.  San  Francisco  State 
College  erupted  into  a  state  of  chaos.  Rioting 
students  and  off-campus  militants  broke  Into 
buildings,  smashed  property,  and  beat  stu- 
dents and  newsmen.  Some  called  It  dissent. 

In  Washington,  several  weeks  ago, 
four  thugs  ran  out  from  a  darkened  building, 
surrounded  an  elderly  lady,  robbed  her  of  the 
fifty  cents  she  had  on  her  person,  and  bludg- 
eoned her  Into  unconsciousness.  Some  ex- 
cused their  behavior  as  dissent. 

On  April  4,  1969,  shots  rang  out  In  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  and  Martin  Luther  King  was 
dead  from  the  unlawful  use  of  an  assassin's 
gun.  Minutes  later,  thousands  of  people 
marched  into  the  streets  of  Washington  and 
for  five  days  they  burned  and  looted  like  In- 
vaders from  another  land.  Fire  after  fire 
lighted  the  night.  One  .  .  .  then  another 
...  a  total  of  711  were  reported.  645  build- 
ings were  damaged  or  completely  destroyed, 
while  people  wandered  at  will  Into  the  broken 
store  fronts  and  walked  away,  weighted  down 
with  their  plunder.  Over  one  thousand  peo- 
ple were  Injured,  eleven  were  killed  and  prop- 
erty damage  cost  $24,000,000.  Some  excused 
the  assassin's  act  and  the  mob's  behavior  as 
dissent. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Black  Panthers  in 
San  Francisco  handed  out  coloring  books  to 
UtUe  Negro  children.  The  book  portrayed 
blacks  shooting  and  knifing  policemen,  with 
the  caption:  "The  only  good  pig  is  a  dead 
pig."  Should  such  action  be  excused  as  law- 
ful dissent? 

In  Los  Angeles,  drug  addicts  Charles  Man~ 
son  and  his  cohorts  are  awaiting  trial  few 
the  brutal  slaying  of  Sharon  Tate.  Last  week, 
Manson  threw  a  copy  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  Into  the  waste  basket  In  defi- 
ance of  law  and  order.  His  supporters  called 
It  dissent. 

What  do  you  call  It  when  a  man  robs  an- 
other, when  he  steals,  when  he  burns  a 
building,  when  he  threatens  another  with  a 
gun.  when  he  murders,  when  he  teaches 
others  to  burn  and  to  kill?  I  call  it  crime. 

Crime  .  .  .  and  the  paralyzing  fear  of 
crime  .  .  .  has  exploded  Into  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  America  today.  And  U  we 
are  going  to  correct  this  problem,  then  we 
must  understand  a  few  of  the  reasons  behind 
the  rising  crime  rate. 

Many  In  tills  country  have  come  to  regard 
the  Supreme  Court  with  such  reverence  that 
they  believe  it  can  do  no  wrong — even  when 
It  hands  down  Irresponsible  decisions  that 
cripple  the  police  In  their  efforts  to  prevent 
crime,  detect  criminals  and  prosecute  them. 
Its  rulings  on  mob  marches,  riots,  pornogra- 
phy and  subversive  activity  are  all  contribut- 
ing to  the  crime  wave. 

One  of  the  great  deterrents  to  crime  is 
realistic  penalty.  A  criminal  law  without  an 
enforced  realistic  penalty  Is  no  law  at  all. 
■y&t.  the  courts  have  encouraged  criminal  ir- 
responsibility by  handing  out  light  and  un- 
realistic sentences. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  one  man  has 
been  arrested  fourteen  times — seven  of  them 
for  violent  crimes — but  he  has  served  only 
thirty  days  In  Jail  on  five  convictions.  Re- 
cently convicted  of  a  serious  gambling  viola- 
tion in  connection  with  the  dice  operation  he 
was  running  vrith  a  payroll  of  over  $350,000, 
he  Is  still  free  whUe  appealing  the  length  of 
his  sentence — obviously  unaccustomed  to  a 
realistic  one. 

Rulings  by  the  courts  on  subversive  ac- 
tivity In  this  country  have  left  the  door  wide 
open  for  these  groups  to  continue  their  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
flaunt  their  disregard  for  any  bounds  to  their 
subversive  speech,  press  and  demonstrations. 
Last  vear,  their  national  secretary  told  his 


organization:  "Our  primary  task  Is  to  build 
a  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary  movement." 
They  followed  up  by  sending  hundreds  of 
students  to  Cuba  for  training  In  the  ways  and 
methods  of  Communism. 

Too  often  we  underrate  the  Influence  of  the 
New  Left  In  creating  chaos  In  our  midst.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  says  that  many  of  our  disturb- 
ances and  campus  riots  are  caused  by  a 
"steadily  increasing  degree  of  hard-core  Com- 
munist influence." 

The  Constitution  guarantees  to  every 
American  the  right  to  lawfully  dissent,  to 
speak  his  piece,  but  not  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Our  forefathers  gave  us  one  of  the  most 
powerful  methods  of  dissent  that  any  coun- 
try has  ever  known — the  ballot  box,  a  free 
press,  the  right  to  lawfully  assemble.  But 
when  the  courts  ruled  that  certain  disrup- 
tive marches  were  in  order  because  of  their 
own  sense  of  social  reform,  the  destruction 
and  riots  that  followed  must  be  laid  at  the 
Judicial  doorstep. 

In  the  city  everyone  Is  a  stranger  .  .  .  and 
the  criminal  is  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  he's  Just  another  "face  In  the 
crowd. '  He  feels  more  secure  In  escaping  de- 
tection for  his  acts.  And.  of  course,  mob  loot* — \ 
Ing  and  violence,  the  latest  scourge  of  the  "" 
urban  area,  seems  to  be  the  easiest  of  all:  a 
riot-type  situation  Is  natural  camouflage  for 
law  breakers  of  all  sorts.  But  we  hear  the 
tongues  of  permissiveness  echoing  the  voice 
of  the  courts — such  is  the  right  of  the  under- 
privileged to  express  their  dissent.  Since 
when  did  being  poor  give  reason  for  being 
a  criminal?  It  Is  not  so.  Witness  the  Depres- 
sion when  crime  was  much  less  prevalent. 
Look  at  the  poor  In  Etiropean  countries — 
Britain,  Prance.  Germany — their  crime  rates 
are  far  lower  than  ours. 

Pornography  and  smut  peddlers  certainly 
benefit  from  Court  rulings  which  allow  them 
to  publish  and  profit  from  their  filth.  Surely 
they  contribute  as  much  to  the  crime  problem 
as  does  television  violence.  Yet.  they  con- 
tinue their  $2  bllllon-a-year  smut  operations 
unhindered. 

Another  factor  In  the  alarming  crime  rate 
Is  the  very  institution  which  Is  supposed  to 
rehabilitate  criminals.  FBI  reports  show  that 
46  To  of  persons  arrested  for  serious  crimes 
have  been  previously  convicted.  The  parole 
practices  and  bonding  procedures  are  often 
so  lax  and  Ineffective  as  to  encourage  law- 
lessness of  the  paroled  or  bonded  offender. 
In  June.  1967.  a  twenty-four-year-old 
parolee  was  killed  by  gunshots  after  he  had 
committed  armed  robbery  at  a  District  of 
Colvimbla  store.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  was: 

1 — on  parole  for  auto  theft: 
2 — free   on   bond   for   a   1966   robbery: 
3 — on   probation   for   housebreaking:    and 
4 — free  on  a  $2,500  bond  posted  the  day 
before  on  charges  of  shooting  a  high  school 
student  who  had  tried  to  remove  him  from 
the  school  grounds  for  yelling  profanities  at 
girl  students. 

Could  it  be,  however,  that  the  reasons  for 
our  high  crime  rate  spring  from  even  deeper 
rooted  causes  than  smut  peddling,  sub- 
'  verslve  groups,  outmoded  penal  practices 
and  too-lenient  Supreme  and  lower  Court 
rulings?  The  very  prevalence  of  these  condi- 
tions are  brought  on  by  the  type  of  society  In 
which  we  live  today. 

America  has  never  cradled  a  more  permis- 
sive society  than  she  does  now.  Parental, 
educational  and  religious  guidance  and  gov- 
ernmental enforcement  have  all  permitted 
and  encouraged  the  Individual  to  "do  his  own 
thing."  even  to  the  extent  of  participat- 
ing In  civil  disorders,  and  of  selecting  the 
laws  which  he  will  or  wiU  not  obey.  As  Amer- 
icans, we  find  ourselves  virtual  prisoners 
within  our  own  walls  .  .  .  with  the  criminals 
in  control  of  the  streets. 

Our  society  leans  over  backward  in  an  ap- 
parent effort  not  to  Influence  and  discipline 
our    young    people    toward    our    IdeaU   and 
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hopes,  lest  we  spoil  their  personalities.  How 
alienated  and  unloved  many  of  them  must 
feel! 

Police  In  New  York  City  were  able"tb 
Identify  Diana  Outhton  by  the  tip  of  a  finger 
found  In  the  wreckage  from  a  sensational 
blast.  According  to  news  refjorts,  this  young 
woman  was  killed  as  she  helped  manufac- 
ture powerful  dynamite  bombs  to  be  used 
In  terrorist  raids  on  Columbia  University. 
Teachers  admitted  they  knew  of  the  planned 
bombing,  but  didn't  »-ant  to  "Interfere."  The 
sister  of  the  dead  girl  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  her  father  "never,  never  told  the 
girl  she  was  wrong."  and  that  he  would  never 
condemn  her  or  her  sister  for  their  actions. 
This  young  woman's  actions  Included  sit- 
ins,  a  trip  to  Cuba,  an  arrest  for  Inciting 
mob  action  In  Chicago,  participating  In  the 
Moratorium,  working  actively  as  a  Weather- 
man In  the  S.D.S  .  and  living  In  a  commune 
in  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

Permissiveness  by  the  parents  of  America 
spreads  its  tentacles  into  the  courts.  Into 
our  churches,  and  imbeds  Itself  deeply  In 
our  schools.  It  encourages  our  young  people 
to  form  revolutionary  groups,  stimulates  il- 
legal sales  and  uses  of  drugs,  fosters  orga- 
nized criminal  activity  and  heightens  every 
area  of  crime. 

Consider  how  we  let  organized  crime  flour- 
ish behind  its  facade  of  respectability. 

The  syndicates  of  organized  crime  have 
both  the  power  and  money  to  control  such 
operations  as  global  smuggling  of  heroin  and 
cocaine  and  other  dangerous  drugs.  Young 
{leople  throughout  the  country  have  been 
their  victims.  This  Is  a  challenge  which  we 
must  meet  as  parents,  as  citizens,  as  law- 
makers. Loan  sharking,  gambling,  labor  rack- 
eteering are  other  sources  of  income  to  them, 
although  they  do  not  limit  themselves  to 
these  areas  They  seek  more  money  and 
power  while  they  hide  vast  sums  of  money  In 
Swiss  bank  accounts,  as  they  continue  their 
prey  on  our  society 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  the  problem, 
realize  that  Illegal  traffic  In  drugs  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  the  rising  crime  rate.  As 
much  as  lo^-  of  the  street  crime  Is  attrib- 
uted to  the  drug  addict,  and  Juvenile  arrests 
involving  the  use  of  drugs  rose  aoCT  In  the 
United  States  between  1960  and  1967.  There 
Unt  much  the  drug  addict  wont  do  to  sup- 
port hU  «100-a-day  habit. 

Crime  has   risen   over   120<3.    since   1960 

11^.  alone  In  1969.  While  most  crime  previ- 
ously has  been  in  poor  and  ghetto  areas,  the 
largest  increase  now  is  In  suburban  and  even 
rural  areas.  The  coet  of  crime  zoomed  past 
•31  billion  In  1968.  And  one  of  the  most 
heartrending  statistics  we  have  noted  Is  that 
75 '"r  of  the  serious  crimes  are  committed  by 
the  under-twenty-flve  age-group. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  nation  Is 
in  the  grips  of  a  wave  of  lawlessness  and 
subversion  which  CAn  only  be  combated  by 
Immediate  action  against  those  who  would 
act  wajitonly  without  regard  for  the  Just 
laws  and  Ideals  of  order  upon  which  this 
coiuitry  was  founded 

Crime  certainly  will  not  fade  awav  by  ' 
Itself  Everyone  has  his  share  of  res'pon- 
slbiUty— the  federal  government  .  .  the 
state  government  .  .  and  the  local  govern- 
ment as  well  as  every  individual  citizen. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  being 
done  to  combat  this  staggering  wave  of 
crime : 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Justice  pro- 
vides funds  to  police  to  cut  down  on  street 
crime,  furnishing  $63  million  In  1969  for 
police  training,  community  relations,  new 
electric  alarm  systems  In  high  burglary  rate 
areas  and  statewide  teletype  networks  It  also 
creates  a  federal-state  racket  squad  in  New 
York  City  to  combat  organized  crime  with 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  both  governments. 
If  this  proves  successful,  it  will  pave  the  way 
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for   more   cooperation   In   the  crucial   flght 
against  organized  crime. 

The  new  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  provides  $35 
million  for  the  Bureau's  enforcement  opera- 
tions and  to  train  22.000  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  In  the  latest  and  most 
effective  ways  of  combatting  the  drug  prob- 
lem. The  Illegal  Gambling  Business  Control 
Act  directed  against  organized  crime,  addi- 
tional penalties  for  people  who  use  guns  In 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  antl-smut 
measures  are  pending  bills  which  we  hope  to 
pass  to  help  cut  crime. 

Too  often,  however,  we  find  people  looking 
to  the  federal  government  as  a  cure-all  for 
their  problems.  Even  now.  there  are  those 
who  are  suggesting  a  federal  law  enforce- 
ment system.  We  hope  no  American  really 
wants  this,  for  only  local  law  enforcement 
can  he  both  cre.itlve  and  flexible  enough  to 
respond  to  the  particular  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. None  of  us  want  a  federal  police. 
All  the  federal  legislation  in  the  world 
won't  help  this  country  If  Its  citizens  are 
not  aware  of  their  Invaluable  function  to 
keep  our  communities  safe.  Many  of  you  are 
aware  of  some  strange  trends  which  have 
developed  In  this  country.  There  are  people 
willing  to  overlook  crimes  which  Imperil  us 
each  and  every  day. 

Many  shirk  their  responsibility  for  the 
crime  rise  by  "scapegoaUng"  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers.  But  I  believe 
all  responsible  people  will  agree  that  the 
acctislng  finger  has  been  pointed  at  our  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers  too  long.  It 
Is  the  local  law  enforcement  officer  who 
stands  between  the  law  abiding  citizen  and 
the  criminal  .  .  .  between  the  looter  and  the 
shopkeeper  .  between  the  child  and  the  mo- 
lester .  .  between  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  and  the  targets  of  their  storm 
trooper  tactics  .  .  .  between  anarchy  and 
violence  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  And  too  often  he  has  stood 
alone. 

How  long  will  we  permit  the  tacit  accept- 
ance of  criminal  acts  Just  because  some  thug 
was  raised  In  a  "poor  environment,"  or  be- 
cause some  murdered  had  an  unhappy  child- 
hood?" There  are  always  those  who  are  ready 
to  explain  the  "motivation"  behind  criminal 
acUvlty  .  .  but  are  unwilling  to  lift  a 
hand  to  protect  the  innocent  against  a 
killer  or  rapist. 

In  our  schools,  we  must  te«u;h  with  greater 
emphasis  respect  for  and  obedience  to  law 
and  order  Let  us  demand  that  teachers  get 
back  to  the  Job  of  teaching  and  leave  the 
changing  of  the  social  order  to  other  forces. 
Let  us  return  to  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers the  power  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Let  us  Join  together  In  support  of  our 
Crime  Control  Committee  In  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. Already  citizens  are  offering  their 
pledges  and  suggestions  for  ridding  our  area 
of  crime. 

We  must  bring  crime  under  control  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  Whenever  we  allow  condi- 
tion* to  exist  that  permit  people  to  select 
the  laws  they  will  or  will  not  obey,  we  have 
surely  created  anarchy. 

The  law  abiding  citizen  must  not  be  stlfied 
by  fear  of  the  lawless.  Americans  can  again 
know  the  peace  and  security  that  comes 
from  obedience  to  the  law.  The  strength  we 
gain  the   peace   and    security   we    have 

.  Is  up  to  each  of  us. 
Let  us.  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  District, 
lead  the  way.  We  can  make  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  a  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  done  to  control  crime. 
Each  one  of  us  has  a  job  to  do- 
First,  a  turn-around  on  permlssiyeness  . 
In  the  home,  school,  church  or  court.  Quit 
coddling  criminals  Insist  courts  do  their  Job; 
deal  more  flrmiy  with  subversives;  teach  our 
own  child  resp>ect  for  discipline. 
Second,     work     for     oommunlty     safety 


through  street  lighting  campaigns,  as  a  vol- 
unter  police  "aide",  by  reporting  suspicious 
loiterers,  by  helping  organize  antl-delln- 
quency  programs,  by  offering  Job  opportu- 
nities to  released  prisoners  under  proi)er 
supervision. 

Third,  support  measures  to  cut  down  the 
drug  trade. 

Fourth,  enlist  the  positive  aid  of  young 
people.  The  95  percent  of  our  college  youth 
who  support  the  American  way.  need  to  know 
how  to  help  our  Institutions  back  to  order. 

Fifth,  show  respect  for  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  support  research  for  crime 
control  techniques. 

Within  each  of  us.  then,  lies  the  power  to 
control  crime.  Let  us  use  that  power  wisely 
and  for  the  good  of  all.  Let  us.  by  our  ac- 
tions, transmit  to  future  generations  a  clean 
and  lawful  land. 
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PIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
PEACE  TREATY  OF  TRIANON 

(Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record). 

Mr.  GEFtALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  Trianon,  which  re- 
drew the  frontiers  of  Hungarj-  and  de- 
tached from  her  two-thirds  of  her  ter- 
ritory and  60  percent  of  her  population. 
Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  re- 
gard this  as  a  day  of  mourning,  because 
as  a  result  of  this  treaty,  three  and  a 
half  million  Hungarians  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Basin  became  a  minority  and  were 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  by  the 
regimes  of  the  successor  states  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  events,  Ameri- 
cans recognize  that  this  50-year-old 
treaty  destroyed  the  economic  unity  of 
a  region  and  thereby  eased  the  way  for 
Nazi,  and  later  Soviet,  invasion  of  the 
area. 

Today  the  Hungarians  and  other  suc- 
cessor nations  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  except  for  the  Austrians.  live 
under  Communist  domination.  And  as 
the  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  exam- 
ples in  the  last  15  years  have  shown, 
they  are  still  ruled  by  the  leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

I  express  my  sympathy  to  the  Ameri- 
can-Hungarian community  on  this  day 
and  the  hope  that  Soviet  domination  wUl 
ultimately  recede  from  their  homeland 
and  from  the  countries  where  their 
brethren  live  as  a  minority.  I  also  hope 
that  more  cooperation  will  become  pos- 
sible between  the  peoples  of  the  Car- 
pathian Basin  and  Central  Europe,  lead- 
ing to  increased  collaboration  for  peace 
and  freedom.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
pay  sharp  attention  to  the  mistreatment 
of  Hungarians  and  other  peoples  of  the 
region  by  their  governments  on  ideologi- 
cal and  nationality  grounds. 


OUR   SPEAKER   RETIRES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dlfB- 
cult  for  someone  who  has  been  in  this 
grand  House  for  any  length  of  time  to 
contemplate  the  workings  of  the  body 
without  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Hon- 
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orable  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  been  privileged  tmd  honored  to 
have  been  called  "friend"  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Bay  State.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  that  is  a  very  great 
honor. 

I  know  that  my  own  effectiveness  as  a 
minority  member  of  the  House  has  been 
enhanced  because  of  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  our  Speaker.  One  measure  of 
our  Speaker's  greatness  is  that  he  never 
allowed  his  partisanship  to  obscure  the 
merits  of  legislation,  nor  did  he  allow 
his  position  as  Speaker  smd  majority 
leader  to  dictate  his  personal  and  warm 
relations  with  all  Members. 

The  Speaker  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  this  the  greatest 
legislative  bodj'  in  the  world.  His  exper- 
tise, experience  and  intelligence  during 
40  years  of  dedicated  service  htis  been 
stamped  onto  every  piece  of  major  legis- 
lation debated  in  this  House  during  that 
time.  Many  tributes  have  been  spoken 
regarding  John  McCormack's  record  ten- 
ure as  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  such 
accolades  are  richly  deserved,  but  I  will 
always  remember  with  a  special  sense 
of  awe.  the  times  when  John  McCormack 
relinquished  the  prominence  and  secur- 
ity of  the  rostum  and  came  into  the  Well 
of  the  House  to  debate  the  issues.  When 
In  the  well.  John  McCormack  was  at  his 
very  best — in  debate,  he  had  no  peers. 

In  times  of  peace  and  In  times  of  war, 
during  times  of  domestic  tranquility  or 
domestic  turbulence,  John  McCormack's 
steadying  influence,  fully  consistent  with 
the  great  and  honorable  traditions  of 
the  House  has  been  influential,  necessary 
and  welcomed.  One  cannot  simply  pick 
out  one  or  two  or  a  half  dozen  major 
achievements  and  say  that  "this"  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  the  Speaker's  impact 
on  our  work.  Rather,  one  must  look  at 
the  soundness  of  the  Nation,  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  institutions,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  world  today  to  truly  assess  the  meas- 
ure of  this  man  we  honor. 

We  shall  miss  John  McCormack  when 
the  92d  Congress  convenes  next  year,  but 
we  pray  that  he  and  his  lovely  wife  have 
many  years  of  enjoyable  and  well-de- 
served retirement  together. 


FIELD  AND  STREAM  AND  THE  CHAL- 
LENGE OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
75th  Eumiversary,  June  1970,  issue  of 
Field  and  Stream,  the  editors  have  pub- 
lished an  Impressive  array  of  articles  on 
the  subject  of  the  futiu'e  of  man's 
environment. 

However,  before  commenting  on  the 
substance  of  the  articles  therein.  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  edi- 
tors and  publisher  of  the  magazine  on 
their  diamond  jubilee.  As  an  avid  sports- 
man and  lover  of  America's  natural 
wonders,  as  one  reared  in  a  family  of 
outdoorsmen,  I  consider  it  a  special  and 


pleasurable  duty  to  extend  my  felicita- 
tions to  those  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  one  of  America's  leading  maga- 
zines of  interest  to  the  outdoorsman  and 
the  conservationist.  For  myself.  I  cannot 
remember  a  time  when  I  have  not  read 
the  magazine,  and  usually,  from  cover  to 
cover. 

During  Its  years  of  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican sportsman,  its  aim  to  inform  and 
arouse  America  to  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  our  natural  resources 
has  been  a  consistent  policy.  For  most 
of  the  75  years  of  its  history,  the  maga- 
zine has  fought  a  lonely  battle.  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years  the  "environmental 
concern"  has  captured  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  and  more  and  more 
people  are  joining  the  crusade  to  save 
America  from  despoliation  which  Field 
and  Stream  has  been  leading  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Mr.  Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  publisher,  out- 
lines the  policy  of  Field  and  Stream  for 
the  future.  It  is  an  important  statement 
for  old  and  new  conservationists  alike 
and  I  commend  Its  message  to  our  col- 
leagues. The  message  follows : 

A    STMPOSrtTM    ON    THE    SHAPE    OF   TOMORKOW 

A  seventy-fifth  anniversary  Is  a  fitting 
occasion  to  celebrate;  to  refiect  uf)on  Field 
&  Stream's  past  achievements  and  to  take 
pride  In  what  we  presently  stand  for  as  the 
voice  of  America's  sportsmen.  It  Is,  however, 
more  meaningful  to  reflect  upon  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future,  especially  because  of 
the  threat  to  our  natural  resources  posed  by 
the  problems  of  pollution,  overpopulation, 
and  exploitation  of  resources. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Field  &  Stream  has 
been  deeply  rooted  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  outdoors.  Field  &  Stream 
has  been  the  crusader,  from  conservation  to 
sportsmen's  product  innovation.  This  maga- 
zine has  fought  against  those  things  that 
threatened  our  fish,  game,  and  the  very  land 
Itself.  In  Its  earliest  years.  Field  &  Stream 
crtisaded  for  an  end  to  market  hunting,  and 
for  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  future  gen- 
erations to  the  natural  bounty  of  this  coun- 
try. It  campaigned  for  the  purchase  by  Gov- 
ernment of  wild  lands  so  that  they  would  be 
continually  protected  from  private  profiteer- 
ing. Today  Field  &  Stream,  In  Its  tradition, 
turns  to  the  problems  we  face  and  asks  Its 
readers  to  Involve  themselves  In  the  bard 
questions  of  the  future. 

In  this  June  Anniversary  Issue.  Field  & 
Stream  publishes  a  statement  of  environ- 
mental purpose  by  P»resldent  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on and  a  symposium  of  leading  North  Amer- 
ican scientist  and  educators,  all  active  In 
classroom  and  laboratory  and  the  broad  areas 
of  decisionmaking.  They  offer  hope  for  our 
precious  natural  heritage  that  could  help 
stem  the  tide  of  Its  destruction.  President 
Nixon  states  his  belief  to  Field  &  Stream 
readers  that  we  will  be  able  to  both  conserve 
what  we  have  and  refurbish  much  of  what 
has  been  overused.  For  any  of  this  to  mate- 
rialize, sportsmen  throughout  America  must 
continue  to  be  dedicated  and  Informed.  Mil- 
lions today  have  become  aware  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  In  America.  It  has  become 
a  popular  catise.  This  powerful  concern  must 
spread  to  millions  more  so  It  wlU  not  fade 
away  or  be  turned  aside.  Field  &  Stream 
looks  to  you,  America's  sportsmen,  and 
pledges  to  continue  In  the  spirit  of  Its  past 
seventy-five  years  to  work  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  broadening  of  our  fields,  streams, 
and  waterways. 

PEANKtJN  S.  FORSBEBG. 

Publisher. 


The  lead  article  in  the  Diamond  Anni- 
versary edition  of  Field  and  Stream  Is 
entitled  "The  State  of  the  Union  Be- 
tween Man  and  Nature."  and  is  written 
by  President  Nixon.  The  President  makes 
a  jiarticular  point  of  stressing  the  dual 
problems  of  conservation  and  restoration 
and  soimds  the  clarion  call  for  this  en- 
vironmental decade  when  he  says: 

We  now  realize  that  conservation  and 
restoration  are  not  the  exclusive  cause  or 
rhetorical  domain  of  any  single  group — they 
are  the  duty  of  all  Americans. 

Knowing  our  duty  and  following 
through  are  two  very  different  matters 
as  I  am  sure  the  President  would  agree. 
This  administration  has  smnounced  some 
giant  and  long  overdue  steps  designed 
to  follow -through  and  those  of  us  who 
read  Field  and  Stream  are  heartened  by 
the  depth  of  the  President's  commitment 
to  improving  this  land  of  ours. 

The  public  does  not  question  the  Pres- 
ident's commitment  to  improving  the 
environment  but  here  is  the  rub — trans- 
lating the  President's  desires  into  action 
throughout  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  a 
problem  of  herculean  proportions.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  by  this  I  mean 
to  include  the  bureaucracy  which  has 
become  the  White  House  staff.  The  goals, 
challenges  and  desires  outlined  by  the 
President,  approved  by  conservationists, 
environmentalists  and  most  of  the  pub- 
lic, are  frustrated  day-in  and  day-out  by 
bureaucratic  lethergy  and  "mind  sets" 
against  conservation  in  the  agencies. 
Unless  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  ends,  there  is  little  hope 
for  saving  the  American  environment. 
Perhape  the  way  to  drive  home  the  Pres- 
ident's environmental  commitment  Is 
to  make  his  article  required  reading 
throughout  the  Government. 

Following  the  President's  article,  many 
of  the  scientists  we  have  come  to  associ- 
ate with  the  new  national  thrust  of  envi- 
ronmental concern  speak  out  on  various 
segments  of  the  pollution  problem.  The 
writers  include  Dr.  Paul  R.  Ehrlich,  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wur- 
ster.  Dr.  Douglas  Pimlott.  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Utis.  and  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Odum.  The  Pres- 
ident's article  and  those  just  mentioned 
follow — I  urge  their  close  examination 
by  our  colleagues. 

The  State  or  the  Union  Betwxen  Man  and 

Nature 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
The  January  1899  Issue  of  Field  &  Stream 
contained  an  article,  "Hunting  the  Grisly," 
vwltten  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  recounted 
his  true  hunting  adventures,  culminating 
m  the  killing  of  a  "huge  grisly"  bear.  Roose- 
velt's great  feeling  for  the  wonder  and  beau- 
ty of  the  outdoors  was  reflected  In  this  sen- 
tence: "At  my  feet  ran  a  rapid  mountain 
torrent.  Its  bed  choked  with  Ice-covered 
rocks;  I  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
stream's  splashing  murmur,  and  the  loud 
moaning  of  the  wind  along  the  naked  cliffs." 
That  same  sentence  seems  to  mock  us 
today,  when  so  many  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  are  choked  not  with  ice  but  with 
municipal  and  Industrial  waste,  while  the 
moaning  wind  carries  deadly  pollutants.  In 
a  sense.  It  Is  our  nation  that  has  been 
"lulled  to  sleep  "  during  these  years — and  we 
have  only  recently  awakened  to  a  discovery 
of  the  terrible  price  we  have  paid  for  Ig- 
noring the  ever-lncreatlng  perils  to  our  nat- 
ural surroundings. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  loved  nature  and 
(ought  for  It.  We  can  do  no  less.  In 
my  State  of  the  Union  address  and  subse- 
quent message  to  the  Congress,  I  outlined  a 
program  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  another  union:  the  union  be- 
tween man  and  nature  In  the  United  States. 
Readers  of  Field  &  Stream  are  no  strangers 
to  the  struggle  for  conservation.  Yet  as  we 
enter  the  last  third  of  the  century,  con- 
servation, while  It  Is  admirable  and  needed. 
Is  not  enough.  What  we  need  today  Is  not 
only  conservation,  but  restoration  as  well. 
We  must  continue  to  conserve  our  remain- 
ing natural  resourcs  and  wild  places — but  we 
must  also  restore  to  our  nation  and  our  peo- 
ple much  that  has  been  taken  away  from 
them. 

Our  task  Is  not  so  much  to  bring  Amer- 
icas "back  to  nature,"  but  to  bring  nature 
back  to  Americans  The  United  States  must 
become  a  nation  in  which  Americans  can. 
If  they  wish,  retreat  for  a  time  from  the 
glories  of  technology.  All  Americans  should 
be  able  to  And  places  where  the  leisure 
that  a  technological  society  has  made  avail- 
able IS  not  spoiled  by  the  harmful  side  ef- 
fects a  technological  society  has  often  cre- 
ated. 

Can  we  do  it?  We  can.  provided  we  under- 
stand the  profundity  of  the  problem  and 
the  commitment  necessary  to  solve  It.  We 
need  the  resources,  the  knowledge,  and.  above 
all,  the  will  to  bring  about  this  restoration. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  these — and 
something  more.  We  also  have  finally  reached 
an  understanding  that  unless  we  begin  to 
conserve  and  restore  now.  there  can  be  an 
ecological  point  of  no  return  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  sep- 
arates us  from  the  America  of  which  Theo- 
tlore  Roosevelt  wrote  in  Field  &  Stream  in 
1899.  We  know — all  too  well — what  has  oc- 
curred to  the  state  of  the  union  between  man 
and  nature  during  that  time.  But  what  will 
that  state  be  seventy-five  years  from  now? 
What  will  an  American  President  have  to 
say  about  the  state  of  our  natural  wonders 
and  resources  In  the  year  2045? 

If  we  do  our  work  well — if  we  not  only 
restore  In  our  own  time  but  also  teach  our 
children  the  Importance  of  this  restoration 
so  they  can  continue  the  work — I  am  certain 
that  the  citizens  of  that  far-off  decade  will 
find  an  America  In  which: 

There  is  more  land  than  we  now  have  in 
use  for  recreational  and  leisure  purposes.  Not 
only  will  thousands  of  square  miles  of  wil- 
derness remain  undisturbed,  but  thousands 
of  acres  In  cities,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas 
will  be  turned  to  recreational  uses.  One  of 
the  chief  restoration  priorities  of  this  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  as  much  land  as  it 
can  to  this  need. 

There  Is  a  diversity  of  recreational  uses 
to  match  the  diversity  of  needs  of  Americans. 
Some  love  hunting  and  fishing  amidst  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests: others  love  quiet  strips  of  beach,  un- 
molested by  man  and  his  works:  still  others 
simply  need  a  park  vrtthln  easy  reach  of 
home  where  a  person  can  enter  a  green  and 
restful  world. 

A  firm,  continuing  commitment  to  the 
conservation  and  restoration  of  our  natural 
resources  has  become  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  our  national  policies.  The  restoration  of 
nature  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  polit- 
ical fad — It  Is  an  ecological  imperative. 

Too  often  In  the  past  the  conservation 
struggle  was  hampered  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  its  fundamental  and  universal  Im- 
portance to  all  Americans.  Some  saw  "con- 
servation" only  In  the  narrowest  of  terms, 
as  something  that  would  protect  what  a  spe- 
cial group  enjoyed — and  nothing  else.  Others 
saw  it  as  a  good  excuse  to  set  aside  some 
parts  of  the  land  in  order  to  do  what  they 
wanted  with  the  others.  SUU  others  were 
convinced  that  it  concerned  nothing  but  tiie 
wilderness  and  its  wonders. 


We  now  realize  that  conservation  and  res- 
toration are  not  the  exclusive  cause  or  rhe- 
torical domain  of  any  single  group — they  are 
the  duty  of  all  Americans. 

Whether  we  succeed  In  our  struggle  to 
bring  a  humane  balance  between  what  we 
do  with  nature  and  what  nature  can  do  for 
us  Is  up  to  us — up  to  all  of  us.  The  man  who 
never  tracked  a  bear  must  be  as  concerned 
with  preservation  of  the  wilderness  as  the 
most  avid  hunter.  The  man  who  has  lived 
all  his  life  outdoors  must  be  as  much  con- 
cerned as  the  city-dweller  with  the  need  for 
green  places  In  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

We  can  never  go  back  to  the  comparatively 
simple  America  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but 
neither  can  we  retreat  from  his  commitment 
to  the  protection  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
our  nation.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
help  of  all  Americans,  we  will  see  in  the 
coming  years  a  restoration  of  the  American 
environment  In  the  spirit  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  perhaps  even  beyond  his  dreams. 
We  must  conserve;  we  must  restore.  On  the 
state  of  the  union  between  man  and  nature 
depends  the  physical  and  psychological  well- 
being  of  all  Americans— not  Just  those  alive 
today,  but  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

I  urge  the  many  readers  of  Field  &  Stream 
to  continue  their  fine  efforts  in  this  field, 
and  to  join  with  all  Americans  In  a  national 
effort  to  restore  the  environment  so  that 
we — and  later  generations — can  use  It  in  a 
way  In  keeping  with  our  total  human  needs. 

Population  Overgrowth — The 

Fertile   Citrse 

(By  Paul  R.  Ehrllch) 

In  the  early  1960s  I  was  able  to  catch 
my  limit  of  trout  regularly  on  the  East  River 
(a  tributary  of  the  Gunnison)  In  an  hour 
or  so  before  dinner.  The  western  slope  of 
Colorado  in  those  days  was  relatively  empty 
of  tourists — a  sportsman's  paradise. 

Now  all  that  has  changed.  Mobs  of  vaca- 
tioners roam  up  and  down  the  dirt  roads 
in  clouds  of  dust,  often  driving  bulky  camp- 
ers. Artificial  files  often  seem  to  outnumber 
their  natural  counterparts  over  the  trout 
streams,  and  to  fish  in  solitude  one  must 
hike  high  into  the  back  country.  The  same 
story  is.  of  course,  being  repeated  all  over 
the  nation  as  population  growth  and  in- 
creased mobility  produce  crowding  in  what 
once  was  unspoiled  wilderness. 

The  same  population  growth  that  Is  turn- 
ing our  country  into  an  estheUc  shambles  is, 
through  Its  coupling  with  a  waste-oriented 
economy  and  an  ecologically  incompetent 
agricultural  system,  causing  much  more  seri- 
ous and  subtle  problems. 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  including  such 
pesticides  as  DDT  and  polychlorlnated  bi- 
phenyl  industrial  chemicals  (PCBs),  have 
been  released  Into  the  ecological  systems 
of  the  planet  in  such  quantities  that  they 
may  now  threaten  the  very  ability  of  Earth 
to  support  humanity.  Serious  effects  are  al- 
ready appearing  in  animals  that  feed  high  on 
food  chains  (several  steps  removed  from 
the  green  plants  that  are  the  source  of  food 
for  all  animals).  We  are  now  watching  the 
process  of  extinction  of  many  sea  birds, 
which  occupy  that  unenviable  position  and 
fishermen  may  soon  be  bidding  farewell  to 
the  larger  game  fishes. 

Indeed,  it  Is  conceivable  that  in  a  decade 
or  two  all  marine  fishing,  both  commercial 
and  sport,  will  have  ceased  because  of  irre- 
versible changes  in  the  oceans. 

Furthermore,  if  we  continue  dosing  our 
environment  with  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
and  related  compounds,  we  may  soon  lose  the 
trout  and  numerous  other  freshwater  game 
species. 

But,  then  again.  If  we  keep  it  up  we  our- 
selves may  follow  the  game  fairly  rapidly, 
since  a  loss  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
ocean  fisheries  would  create  a  world  protein 
famine  that  could  lead  to  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  are   many   threats   to  the  animals 


treasured  by  the  sp>ortsmen  besides  those 
posed  by  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  Deterio- 
ration of  our  fresh  waters  can  only  increase 
if  we  don't  change  our  ways.  More  chemical 
pollution  from  industry,  more  thermal  pol- 
lution from  power  plants,  more  dams,  more 
use  of  inorganic  nitrogen  fertilizers,  more 
high-powered  cars  (each  a  miniature  ferti- 
lizer factory),  more  sewage-producing  feed- 
lots,  and  more  sewage-producing  people 
threaten  all  the  fresh  waters  of  our  conti- 
nent. 

The  Increased  demands  of  burgeoning  pop- 
ulation will  take  precedence  over  the  mainte- 
nance of  game  fishes.  And.  of  course,  over- 
population and  pollution  will  take  their 
toll  of  game  animals  also.  Already  many  spe- 
cies around  the  world  are  jeopardized,  as 
they  represent  a  source  of  decorative  apparel 
for  the  thoughtless  affluent  or  competition 
for  the  domestic  animals  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  people. 

Furthermore,  a  pollution-induced  change 
in  the  climate  could — and  soon  may — throw 
the  United  States  into  a  grave  food  crisis. 
This  could  lead  to  the  quick  extermination 
of  our  edible  wildlhe.  In  a  world  which  al- 
ready has  many  more  human  beings  than  it 
can  properly  support  and  which  Is  adding 
70  millions  to  its  population  each  year  (in 
spite  of  10-20  million  deaths  by  starvation 
annually),  the  future  of  "useless"  large  ani- 
mals is  easy  to  predict. 

I  could  continue  with  horror  stories  ga- 
lore— but  presumably  most  readers  of  Field 
&  Stream  are  already  aware  of  the  Immense 
threat  both  to  our  wildlife  and  to  ourselves. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  We  have  a  few 
years  to  act,  at  most. 

First,  ive  must  force  the  government  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  stopping  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  population  and  then  re- 
ducing its  absolute  size.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  all  Americans  that  from  now  on  It  is 
unpatriotic  and  irresponsible  for  a  family  to 
have  more  than  two  children.  Subsidized  con- 
traception and  abortion  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  all.  and  if  necessary,  financial  incen- 
tives provided  for  small  families. 

Then,  ice  must  convert  from  a  "cowboy 
economy"  tchich  emphasizes  iraste.  pollution, 
and  groivth-for-groicth's-sake  to  a  "space- 
man economy"  which  emphasizes  the  quality 
and  durability  of  everything — especially  the 
quality  of  life.  America  Is  the  prime  example 
of  an  overdeveloped  country,  looting  the 
world's  resources  and  polluting  the  air,  water, 
and  land  of  our  globe,  all  In  the  name  of 
making  the  gross  national  product  even 
grosser.  We  must  clean  up  our  mess;  achieve 
population,  economic,  and  environmental 
equilibrium;  and  then  lead  others  to  do  the 
same. 

For  the  average  sportsman  such  a  change 
would  perhaps  mean  driving  one  small,  very 
durable  low-emission  car  for  most  of  his  life. 
He  might  have  to  get  by  with  one  color  TV, 
and  no  electric  toothbrush,  electric  can 
opener,  power  mower,  or  trail  bike. 

But  he  would  be  able  to  raise  two  healthy 
children,  free  of  the  fear  of  thermonuclear 
war,  disease,  and  starvation.  He  would  be  able 
to  introduce  them  to  the  beauty  of  the  out- 
of-doors.  He  would  be  able  to  fish  a  major 
river,  own  a  gun.  stalk  a  bear,  and  bring  home 
pheasant  for  his  family.  He  would  retain 
the  freedoms  that  are  possible  only  when  peo- 
ple are  not  Jammed  together  cheek-by-Jowl. 
Are  we  going  to  fight  to  preserve  the  things 
that  impart  quality  to  each  individual's  life, 
or  shall  we  Just  sit  back  and  wait  for  total 
regimentation  or  the  f4t«.,  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  to  catch  up  with  us^'vThe  choice  is  up 
to  you.  Nv 

Needed — Land  Trusteeship,  Nbx  Just 
Ownership  T 

(By  Eugene  P.  Odum)  / 
Human     ecology,     rather     thin     wildlife 
ecology,  must  becom^  the  chj*f  concern  of 
sportsmen  and  other  cl>iisepv6tlonists  in  the 
coming  decades. 


If  we  don't  intelligently  "manage"  our 
own  population,  there  not  only  will  be  no 
outdoor  recreation  as  we  now  enjoy  it.  but 
the  quality  of  human  existence  in  E,"5neral 
will  deteriorate  Just  as  surely  as  the  quality 
of  the  individual  deer  or  elk  deteriorates 
on  an  overcrowded  range.  Fortunately,  atti- 
tudes toward  the  natural  environment  are 
slowly  changing  as  people  (and  esfiecially  the 
youth)  realize  that  the  optimum  density  is 
something  less  than  the  maximum  that  could 
be  supported,  and.  therefore,  that  control 
of  both  human  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development   is  necessary. 

Clearly,  It  is  time  for  the  conservationist  to 
relate  to  the  larger  picture  of  human  needs 
by  campaigning  for  natural  area  preservation 
on  the  basis  ( 1 )  that  natural-area  open  space 
is  a  necesssary  part  of  man's  total  environ- 
ment, and  (2)  that  land-use  planning  can 
be  a  most  effective  means  of  preventing  over- 
population   of   his    own    species. 

Here  is  what  we  face  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
As  of  1970.  the  average  population  density 
of  the  U.S.  (and.  Interestingly  enough,  also 
the  world)  Is  one  person  to  ten  acres  of  ice- 
free  land  area.  Even  with  the  expected  reduc- 
tion In  birth  rates  our  population  will  double 
In  the  next  thirty  to  fifty  years,  leaving  us 
with  only  about  five  acres  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Although  as  little  as  one- 
third  of  an  acre  can  produce  enough  calories 
to  sustain  one  person,  the  kind  of  quality  diet 
we  want — one  that  Includes  a  lot  of  meat, 
fruit,  and  leafy  vegetables— requires  almost 
two  acres  per  p>erson  to  produce.  We  also 
need  another  acre  to  produce  the  fibers  we 
now  use  in  this  country  (paper,  wood,  cotton, 
etc.).  This  would  leave  only  two  acres  per 
person  for  all  the  other  diversity  of  uses 
that  makes  man  something  more  than  an 
"organic  machine." 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
adequate  living  space  free  from  water  and  air 
pollution,  not  food,  should  be  the  key  to 
determining  the  optimum  density  for  man. 
We  can  feed  more  "warm  bodies"  than  we  can 
support  quality  human  beings  who  have  a 
reasonable  chance  for  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness!  A  reasonable  g^oal  is  to 
make  certain  that  at  least  a  third  of  all  land 
remains  In  protective  open-space  use. 

This  means  that  this  portion  of  our  total 
environment  must  be  in  national,  state,  or 
municipal  parks,  forests,  refuges,  green  belts, 
or  wilderness  areas;  or.  If  In  private  owner- 
ship. It  must  be  protected  by  scenic  ease- 
ments,  zoning,  or  other  definitive  legal  means. 
The  individual  sportsman  and  his  organi- 
zation can  play  a  key  role  in  achieving  the 
quality  environment  objective  through  sen- 
sible land-use  planning.  He  should  focus  on 
his  own  state  and  region  first  because  his 
best  strategy  will  vary  with  the  region.  In 
the  Western  States,  for  example,  40  to  60 
percent  of  land  is  already  In  the  public 
domain:  here  the  problem  is  to  build  strong 
public  opinion  against  any  reduction  in  ex- 
tent of  these  natural  areas,  and  any  uses 
that  degrade  them.  In  the  Southern  States 
there  is  a  lot  of  "open  space."  but  very  little 
of  it  Is  protected.  Here  op>en-^ace  acts,  state- 
wide zoning  laws  and  commissions,  and  more 
parks  and  refuges  are  needed.  In  the  East  all 
states  should  do  as  New  Jersey  has  done, 
that  is,  enact  a  "green  acres"  act  that  em- 
powers cities  to  buy  up  all  available  unoc- 
cupied land  for  preservation  and  use  in  its 
natural  state. 

Throughout  the  country  a  special  effort 
must  be  made  Immediately  to  preserve  wet- 
lands. Coastal  marshes,  swamps,  fresh-water 
marshes  and  lakes  are  not  really  suited  for 
intensive  "production"  of  food,  fiber,  or 
goods,  even  though  considerable  harvest  can 
be  obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  recreational 
and  other  use.  The  public,  not  to  mention 
some  segments  of  our  Federal  Government, 
has  not  yet  been  completely  "sold"  on  the 
value  of  wetlands  for  water  and  air  conser- 
vation and  recreation.  Wetlands  now  loom 


as  extremely  valuable  as  just  plain  "buffers" 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  Most  i)eople  and 
some  government  bureaus  still  think  marshes 
and  swamps  are  somehow  "unhealthy"  or 
"undesirable,"  and  must  be  drained  on  gen- 
eral principle.  "Selling"  weUands  preserva- 
tion is  a  job  that  can  be  done  by  the  sports- 
man who  knows  these  resources ! 

Finally,  the  conservationists  should  Join, 
and  help  direct,  our  young  people's  all-out 
war  on  pollution.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
find  out  if  one's  state  has  adequate  laws  that 
are  being  enforced.  The  next  step  is  to  con- 
vince industry  that  waste  treatment  and 
control  is  good  business.  To  do  this  there 
must  be  economic  pressure  on  pwUutors. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the 
next  fifty  years  will  see  Aldo  Leopold's  "Land 
Ethic"  become  a  part  of  the  human  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  land  ethic  Is  based  on  the  old 
English  concept  that  land  ownership  is  a 
"trusteeship"  in  the  sense  that  ownership 
entails  tlie  responsibility  for  maintaining  iU 
quality  and  is  not  a  privilege  to  exploit  and 
destroy.  I  foresee  the  courts  increasing  rule 
against  the  despollers  (whether  they  be  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  or  even  our  own  Gov- 
ernment) and  in  favor  of  man's  right  to  a 
quality  environment. 

Until  such  time  as  the  legal  basis  for  this 
can  be  worked  out.  there  Is  no  time  to  lose 
in  making  certain  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  environment  remains  under  nature's  wise 
management  for  our  own  protection. 

Man's  Forgotten  Necesstty — Eco-Vaeiety 

(By  Hugh  H.  ntis) 
Cornfields  and  cows  inherited  the  tamed 
earth,  the  curse  of  concrete  spread  upon  a 
denatured  land,  and  woe  became  the  soiU  of 
forsaken  man. 

This  is  a  world  no  reader  of  Field  &  Stream 
would  wish  to  live  in!  Yet  in  less  than 
seventy-five  years  of  current  technology,  pro- 
duction-oriented economics,  and  exploding 
populations  continue,  one  can  safely  predict 
utter  destruction  of  wild  animal  and  plant 
life  from  Alaska  to  the  Amazon,  from  Africa 
to  Australia,  a  simplification  of  biotlc  com- 
munities serving  but  one  end — the  feeding 
and  housing  of  the  billions  of  Man. 

To  any  man  whose  heart  belongs  to  the 
out-of-doors,  the  main  lesson  of  the  20th 
centiuT  should  be  clear :  the  earth  is  well  on 
the  road  to  becoming  a  crowded  cesspool,  an 
ultracivllized  wasteland  with  thousands  of 
factories  for  wingless,  feather-less  chickens 
and  mutated  blobs  of  "cow'  perpetually 
milked,  vrtth  synthetic  bacon  for  breakfast 
and  algae  steak  for  lunch,  with  controlled 
climates  without  season,  a  world  of  plastic 
flowers,  endless  television  and  frantic  tedium, 
an  inhuman  inferno,  a  "Humsui  Zoo." 

Though  you  hunters,  who  read  this,  can 
stUl  dream  today  about  stalking  bear,  moun- 
tain lion,  tiger,  or  rhinoceros,  these  and  a 
thousand  others  are  considered  by  some  to 
be  endangered  species.  In  seventy  five  years, 
most  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  even  fish, 
clams,  and  Insects,  might  well  be  stuffed 
curiosities  in  museums  or  pretty  pictures  In 
books,  as  irreversibly  extinct  as  the  magnifi- 
cent Dodo. 

The  living  world  then  will  Indeed  not  be 
the  same,  but  a  simplified  biological  factory 
producing  corn,  cows,  and  people  and,  per- 
haps, tame  semi-domesticated  deer. 

So  what?  Has  not  human  vision  always 
been  shortsighted:  to  kUl.  to  use,  to  destroy 
all  living  things  edible,  cutable,  plowable.  or 
salable:  has  this  not  been  man's  essence 
for  a  long,  long  time?  Should  we  not  simply 
accept  the  inevitable? 

The  Innate  "wisdom"  of  our  bodies  will  not 
let  us.  We  cannot  change  our  animal  nature 
to  fit  a  polluted,  crowded,  denatured,  techno- 
logical environment,  since  our  genes  were 
shaped  by  natural  selection  of  the  uncrowded, 
clean,  natural  environment  over  millions  of 
years.  If  each  person  has  "a  fundamental  and 


inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environ- 
ment," then  we  must  accept  the  natural  en- 
viromnent  as  indispensable  and  modify  our 
culture  to  satisfy  the  environmental  demands 
of  our  genes. 

To  the  endless  arguments  as  to  what  kind 
of  environment  man  needs,  the  generalized 
answer  Is  obvious:  The  optimum  human  en- 
vironment Is  one  In  which  the  human  animal 
can  have  maximum  contact  with  the  natural 
(evolutionary)  environment  in  which  he 
evolved,  and  for  which  all  his  basic  processes 
are  innately  programmed,  yet  one  In  which 
at  the  same  time  the  many  advantages  of 
urban  civilization  are  not  sacrificed. 

This  compromise  is  not  simply  something 
to  work  toward:  It  is  necessary  and  possible. 
The  powers  of  man,  the  speed  and  extent  of 
his  destruction,  are  of  an  unprecedented 
magnitude,  true;  but  so  are  his  powers  for 
cultural  change.  While  his  science  and  tech- 
nology, his  brain,  allowed  man  to  escape  tem- 
porarily the  laws  of  evolution,  to  conquer, 
exterminate,  pollute  and  disrupt  the  envi- 
ronment in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  this 
vei^'  same  science  could  lead  man  back  to 
ecological  sanity. 

We  need  clean  air  and  water,  open  spaces 
and  forests,  hunting  and  fishing,  uncrowded 
towns  and  quiet  streets,  human  companion- 
ship and  love.  We  also  need  a  diverse  environ- 
ment for  very  practical  reasons.  Thus,  studies 
of  insect  pollination  on  alpine  meadows,  of 
territoriality  In  white  rhinos  or  red-winged 
blackbirds,  of  energy  cycles  in  tropical  forests 
along  the  Congo  River,  or  of  social  behavior 
of  chimpanzees  In  the  wilds  of  Africa  are 
all  essential  to  understanding  man's  role  and 
control  of  the  environment,  are  all  Impossible 
to  know  without  undisturbed,  deliberately 
preserved  "wild"  nature. 


StjPEE  Technology — Will  It  End  the  Good 

Life? 

(By  Barry  Cksmmoner) 

With  startling  suddenness,  environmental 
pollution  has  soared  to  the  top  of  the  agenda 
of  public  concern.  The  immediate  reasons  for 
this  intense  concern  are  not  difficult  to  de- 
tect, for  they  constantly  assail  our  senses. 
Our  eyes  smart  from  smog;  our  ears  throb 
with  the  noise  of  automobiles,  aircraft,  and 
construction  tools;  we  are  assailed  by  the 
obnoxious  odors  of  polluted  waters  and  the 
repugnant  sight  of  mounting  heaps  of  rub- 
bish. 

Less  apparent  than  pollution  itself  Is  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  The  problems  are  enor- 
mous in  size.  Cities  are  running  out  of  places 
to  dump  garbage  and  rubbish,  and  a  lake  as 
large  as  EMe  has  been  nearly  totally  polluted. 
The  problems  are  l)ewllderlng  in  their  com- 
plexity. If  we  expand  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties, we  only  intensify  the  pollution  due  to 
rotting  masses  of  algae;  if  we  Incinerate  gar- 
bage, we  Intensify  air  pollution.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  control  smog  by  means  of  exhaust 
devices  which  reduce  waste  fuel  emission,  we 
worsen  the  pollution  due  to  nitrogen  oxides. 

Why  has  a  society  which  is  so  enriched  by 
the  progress  of  technology  now  become  so 
impoverished  In  the  quality  of  the  life  which 
that  technology  supports?  What  are  the 
causes  of  this  dismaying  paradox?  What  can 
be  done  to  resolve  it? 

I  believe  we  are  in  an  environmental  crisis 
which  threatens  the  survival  of  this  nation, 
and  of  the  world  as  a  suitable  place  of  human 
habitation.  Environmental  pollution  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  but  Inciden- 
tal by-product  of  the  growth  of  i>opulatlon, 
the  Intensification  of  production,  or  of  tech- 
nological progress.  It  is.  rather,  an  intrinsic 
feature  of  the  very  technology  which  we  have 
developed  to  enhance  productivity. 

Our  technology  is  enormously  successful 
In  producing  material  goods,  but  too  often 
Is  disastrously  Incompatible  with  natural  en- 
vironmental systems.  Yet.  the  survival  of  all 
living  things — Including  man — the  quality  of 
life,  and  the  continued  suo'sess  of  all  human 
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activities — including  technology.  Industry, 
and  agrtculture — depends  on  the  Integrity  of 
the  complex  web  or  blologloal  processes  which 
comprise  the  environment — the  earth's  eco- 
system. And  what  man  Is  now  doing  on  the 
earth  violates  this  fundamentai  requisite  of 
human  existence 

With  tragic  perversity  we  have  UnXed 
much  of  our  productive  economy  to  jireclsely 
those  features  of  technology  which  violate 
the  environment  that  suppwrts  us. 

Unless  we  start  now  with  a  fundamental 
altack  on  the  environmental  crisis,  we  will 
find  ourselves,  in  a  decade,  locked  Into  an 
Irreversible,  self-destructive  course. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  enhancement 
of  the  environment  a  major  goal  of  his  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  he  truly  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  a  fundamental  attack  on  the 
environmental  crisis,  and  that  he  will  lead 
In  mobilizing  the  total  resources  of  the  na- 
tion for  this  task. 

For  example,  the  President  should  enable 
the  scientific  community  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  enrtronmental  survival  by  re- 
leasing it  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the 
most  severe  cutbacks  In  the  research  support 
In  twenty-flve  years.  In  addition,  he  can  find 
the  immediate  means  to  devote  Federal  re- 
sources to  a  simple,  yet  enormously  mean- 
ingful, program:  Let  us  declare  that  every 
piece  of  land  not  in  actual  use  by  Its  owners 
must  be  returned,  until  otherwise  needed,  to 
grass  and  trees:  let  us  find  the  means  to  re- 
move the  abandoned  buildings  and  Junk  piles 
from  blighted  city  streets  and  restore  them 
to  natures  green.  Once  cleared,  these  parks 
win  be  nurtured.  I  assure  you.  by  the  people 
who  enjoy  them. 

I  wovUd  hope,  as  well,  that  the  President 
will  see  the  wisdom  in  the  name  of  ecological 
sanity,  of  halting  the  development  of  the 
SST — an  environmental  horror  which.  If  It  is 
ever  flown  in  the  naUon's  airlanes.  will  ex- 
pose a  fourth  of  the  nation  to  noise  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  siirrounds  our  airports. 
In  sum.  I  hope  the  President  can  lead  the 
people  m  the  fight  for  environmental  sur- 
vival by  declaring  a  state  of  national  ecologi- 
cal emergency. 

For,  clearly,  these  huge  undertakings  can- 
not even  be  begun  unless  we  dramatically  re- 
organize our  national  priorities.  We  cannot 
continue  to  devote  the  talent  of  our  engi- 
neers and  the  competence  of  our  workers  to 
the  production  of  overpowered,  pollution- 
generating  cars  that  do  violence  on  the  road 
and  In  the  ecosystem  We  cannot  conUnue 
to  waste  manpower  and  resources  on  a  futile 
war.  and  on  weapons  that  become  obsolete 
before  they  are  produced — and  which  if  ever 
used,  will  destroy  this  planet  as  a  place  fit 
for  human  life. 

The  environmental  crisis  has  brought  us 
to  the  most  awesome  turning  point  In  this 
country's  history.  We  have  become  a  nation 
that  wields  the  greatest  power  in  the  saga 
of  man:  power  in  the  form  of  food,  indus- 
trial plants,  vehicles,  and  the  weapons  of  war. 
We  have  also  become  a  nation  beset  by  vio- 
lence: on  the  battlefield,  on  the  highways, 
and  in  pyersonal  encounters — but  more  fun- 
damentally m  the  destruction  of  the  nat- 
tiral.  harmonious  fabric  of  the  environmental 
system  which  supports  us.  It  Is  this  funda- 
mental violence  to  the  world  In  which  we 
live  that  divides  us.  as  we  compete  among 
ourselves  for  the«arth's  goods,  unaware  that 
each  of  us.  in  his  own  way.  is  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
that  supports  us  all. 

The  time  has  come  to  forge  a  grand  alli- 
ance In  this  nation.  All  of  us  now  know  that 
If  we  are  to  survive,  the  environment  must 
be  maintained  as  a  balanced,  harmonious 
whole  We  must  all  work  together  to  pre- 
serve It.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  abandon  the 
place  where  we  must  live — the  thin  skin  of 
air.  water,  soil,  and  living  things  on  the 
planet  Earth — to  destruction.  The  obligation 
which  our  technological  society  forces  upon 


all  of  us,  young  and  old.  black  and  white, 
right  and  left,  scientist  and  citizen  alike,  is 
to  discover  how  humanity  can  survive  the 
new  power  which  science  has  given  It.  Every 
major  advance  In  the  technological  com- 
petence of  man  has  enforced  new  obligations 
on  human  society. 

The  present  age  of  technology  Is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  of  history.  We  already  know 
the  enormous  benefits  It  can  bestow,  and  we 
have  begun  to  perceive  Its  frightful  threats. 
The  crisis  generated  by  this  knowledge  is 
upon  us. 

The  environmental  crisis  Is  a  grim  chal- 
lenge. It  also  is  a  lofty  opportunity.  From 
It  we  may  yet  learn  that  the  proper  use  of 
science  is  not  to  conquer  nature,  but  to  live 
within  Its  scope.  We  may  yet  learn  that  to 
save  ourselves  we  must  save  the  world  that 
is  our  habitat.  The  time  Is  at  hand  to  devote 
the  wisdom  of  science  and  the  power  of  tech- 
nology not  simply  to  the  welfare,  but  to  the 
survival,  of  man. 

Proddct  Pushers  Versus  the  PEOPt* 

(By  Charles  P.  Wurster) 
As  we  look  ahead  Into  the  decades  to 
come,  we  might  well  wonder  whether  our 
lovely  blue-and-whlte  spaceship  called  Earth 
will  gradually  turn  to  various  shades  of 
gray.  If  our  biosphere  is  to  be  burdened  by 
a  continued  exponential  Increase  in  human 
populations — If  billions  upon  billions  of  peo- 
ple are  to  consume  and  degrade  the  Irreplace- 
able natural  resources  of  our  planet — then 
our  future  Is  bleak  Indeed.  The  present  rates 
of  population  Increase  cannot  continue  on  a 
little  world  of  finite,  limited  resources.  No 
scientific  miracles  can  ball  us  out  of  that 
truth.  We  cannot  overflow  to  some  other 
celestial  body  or  create  resources  out  of 
empty  space. 

Although  continued  population  Increase  Is 
the  road  to  sure  and  certain  disaster,  popu- 
lation stability  Itself  Is  no  guarantee  of  para- 
dise on  Earth,  for  even  a  thin  population 
can  plunder  its  environment.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  protect  at  all  costs  the  environmen- 
tal quality  on  which  the  quality  of  human 
life  depends;  yet  our  polluted  air.  waters,  and 
land,  the  rapid  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  unbalanced  blotlc  communities  tell 
us  we  have  often  been  unwise  masters,  rather 
than  guardians  of  our  precious  planet 

Most  obvious  pollution  problems  are  not 
created  by  gangsters  and  fly-by-nlght  op)era- 
tors,  but  by  many  of  our  respected  private 
and  public  enterprises  that  are  not  yet 
housebroken.  It  Is  cheap  and  "profitable"  to 
discharge  wastes  Into  the  water  or  air — 
profitable  for  the  polluter.  But  the  total  so- 
cial cost  somehow  seems  forgotten  as  the 
rest  of  society  picks  up  the  tab  In  the  form 
of  a  degraded  environment. 

Another  group  of  environmental  problems, 
also  caused  by  respected  private  and  public 
enterprises,  we  might  lump  under  the  cate- 
gory of  "product  pushing" — the  salesman- 
ship of  a  product  that  damages  the  environ- 
ment more  than  It  benefits  society.  DDT  and 
certain  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  fall 
Into  this  category.  There  was  a  time  when 
DDT  bad  no  substitutes,  but  that  time  Is 
long  past.  We  can  have  Its  benefits  by  em- 
ploying a  variety  of  biological  and  chemical 
techniques  that  are  often  more  effective  in 
controlling  Insects  anyway. 

Exhaustive  studies  by  scientists  all  over 
the  world  show  that  DDT  has  contaminated 
our  biosphere  and  Is  causing  serious,  perma- 
nent, and  irreparable  environmental  dam- 
age. DDT  residues  are  found  In  nearly  all 
human  food.  Including  foods  never  treated 
with  DDT,  and  In  the  tissues  of  all  human 
beings.  Unlike  the  cyclamates.  p>eople  cannot 
choose  to  avoid  DDT,  and  their  tissues  re- 
main contaminated  from  conception  to  the 
grave.  DDT  constitutes  a  threat  to  human 
health  because  It  causes  cancer. 

Sportsmen  should  recognize  ttie  particular 
impact  of  DDT  on  wildlife.  Because  its  rert- 


dues  are  chemically  stable,  mobile,  virtually 
Insoluble  In  water  but  soluble  In  fatUke 
material,  DDT  residues  leave  the  site  of  ap- 
plication and  contaminate  the  tissues  o(  liv- 
ing, nontarget  organisms  far  from  where  the 
chemical  has  been  used.  Residues  become 
increasingly  concentrated  as  they  move  up 
the  food  chain,  thereby  reaching  the  highest 
levels  in  certain  fish,  birds,  and  man  at  the 
top  of  the  food  chains.  By  reducing  the 
reproductive  success  of  fish  and  birds  DDT 
threatens  Important  fresh-wat«r  and  marine 
fisheries,  and  lias  caused  the  great  decline 
of  the  osprey,  bald  eagle,  brown  pelican, 
black  duck.  Cooper's  hawk,  peregrine  falcon, 
and  other  species. 

DDT  Inhibits  reproduction  in  birds  by 
causing  them  to  lay  abnormally  thin-shelled 
eggs,  which  break  prematurely  In  the  nest 
and  thereby  do  not  produce  chicks.  It  In- 
hibits reproduction  in  fish  by  killing  the 
fry  after  the  contaminated  adult  female 
passes  the  residues  into  the  eggs. 

Residues  do  great  damage  to  useful  in- 
vertebrates of  many  species.  Insect  commu- 
nities are  frequently  disrupted  by  the  kill- 
ing of  beneficial  predatory  and  parastlc  in- 
sects, thereby  frequently  aggravating  the 
very  Insect  pest  problem  DDT  was  Intended 
to  control.  It  kills  pollinating  insects,  and 
damages  crustaceans,  such  as  crab  and 
shrimp.  Even  phytoplankto:i.  at  the  base  of 
oceanic  food  chains,  can  have  their  photo- 
synthetic  activity  reduced  by  a  few  parts  of 
DDT  per  billion  parts  of  water. 

DDT  usage  continues  nevertheless  because 
narrow  interests  among  pesticide  manufac- 
turers and  the  agricultural  establishment 
want  It  that  way,  have  a  position  of  political 
power  over  national  pesticide  polices,  and 
will  fight  to  keep  it. 

Cyclamates  were  ordered  from  the  market 
only  five  days  after  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  received  evidence  that 
they  cause  cancer  In  mice,  yet  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  taken  any  effective 
action  In  dealing  with  the  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons. In  spite  of  much  talk  from  Oov- 
eriunent,  the  use  of  DDT  continues.  More 
than  100  million  pounds  of  DDT  are  released 
into  the  environment  each  year.  Instead  of 
recognizing  the  truth  about  these  chemicals 
and  helping  to  alleviate  the  problem,  the 
product  pushers  In  the  pesticide  Industry 
attack  and  attempt  to  discredit  those  scien- 
tists who  research  and  describe  It.  In  future 
decades  we  must  hope  that  such  forces  will 
become  responsible  and  responsive  to  en- 
vironmental and  human  values  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  their  own  economic  Interests. 

Although  pressures  on  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies  for  protecting  the  en- 
vironment are  growing,  these  bodies  are  slow 
to  respond.  A  direct  way  of  countering  the 
economic  and  political  pressures  of  vested 
Interests  lies  In  the  Judicial — the  courts.  En- 
vironmental law  has  emerged  as  a  powerful 
new  tool  for  protecting  the  environment,  and 
litigation  has  been  used  with  striking  suc- 
cess by  such  organizations  as  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  (EDF). 
founded  in  1967,  has  centered  much  of  Its 
attention  on  efforts  to  eliminate  DDT.  It  Is 
a  nonprofit,  public  benefit  coalition  of  sci- 
entists, attorneys,  and  distinguished  citizens 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  environmental 
quality.  Where  more  conventional  approaches 
fall  to  achieve  a  public  policy  that  makes 
wise  use  of  natural  resources,  EDF  is  pre- 
pared to  take  legal  action  to  protect  these 
resources.  It  believes  the  Judiciary  is  the  one 
social  Institution  structured  to  provide  the 
wire  decisions  that  may  enable  us  to  avert 
ecological  disaster.  Scientific  support  for  EDF 
actions  Is  provided  through  the  Scientists 
Advisory  Committee,  which  Includes  more 
than  200  scientists  who  serve  without  fee. 

Experience  shows  clearly  that  scientific 
knowledge  presented  as  testimony  from  the 
witness  stand  exerts  far  greater  influence  on 


public  policy  than  the  same  knowledge  ex- 
posed through  the  more  conventional  chan- 
nels of  scientific  literature  or  the  advisory 
panel.  This  has  been  rep>eatedly  demonstrated 
in  actions  against  persistent  pesticides  on 
Long  Island,  and  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Joined  by  the  Sierra  Club.  National  Audubon 
Society,  West  Michigan  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Council,  and  six  California  Individuals, 
EDF  more  recently  asked  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  take 
effective  action  In  eliminating  the  use  of 
DDT. 

EDF  is  also  investigating  the  supersonic 
transport  plane  (SST) .  If  we  are  not  vigilant, 
tills  win  become  the  DDT  of  the  future  for 
similar  economic  and  political  reasons — the 
environmental  nightmare  that  takes  three 
decades  to  eliminate  from  use.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  aircraft  manufacturers  and  airlines, 
and  their  willing  collaborators  in  Govern- 
ment, vast  sections  of  the  Earth  will  be  sub- 
jected to  powerful,  ear-shattering  sonic  boom 
that  win  make  our  current  Jets  sound  like 
mosquitoes  by  comparison.  Why?  Because 
those  who  stand  to  benefit  from  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  SST  are  p>olltlcally  power- 
ful, while  those  who  worry  about  environ- 
mental quality,  though  more  numerous,  are 
disorganized  and  politically  weak. 

We  are  promised  that  the  SST  will  not  fly 
over  densely  populated  areas:  this  means  it 
will  fly  over  ttiinly  populated  areas,  so  those 
who  most  hate  the  noise,  and  therefore  re- 
treat from  large  cities,  will  be  the  most  In- 
tensively boomed.  Once  built,  however,  there 
will  be  pressures  to  fly  the  SST  everywhere  to 
recoup  the  Investment  in  the  name  of  "prog- 
ress," and  the  promises  of  1970  will  be  long 
forgotten.  If  the  public  permits  the  SST  to 
be  built,  we  will  likely  find  ourselves  in  a 
world  without  solitude,  where  sportsmen  and 
other  vacationers  will  find  no  refuge  from 
noise. 

Product  pushers  who  degrade  the  environ- 
ment are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  pri- 
vate sector;  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  a  public  enterprise  whose  empire 
exists  to  build  dams  and  canals,  dredge  wet- 
lands, and  do  other  unnatural  things  with 
water.  In  Its  own  myopic  way  It  proceeds 
with  a  project  at  public  expense,  whether  we 
need  It  or  not,  and  regardless  of  the  envi- 
ronmental price.  In  northern  Florida  It  Is 
building  a  canal  we  don't  need  by  destroy- 
ing a  priceless  and  Irreplaceable  wild  river 
that  we  do  need.  Litigation  to  block  the  proj- 
ect Is  pending  In  a  Federal  court. 

The  hour  Is  late  and  there  is  no  time  for 
complacence.  The  world  we  save  will  be  our 
own,  and  we  had  better  set  to  it  for  we  will 
not  get  another.  If  the  meek  someday  in- 
herit the  Earth,  they  will  have  to  thank  the 
activists  for  saving  It  for  them.  Sportsmen, 
In  particular,  will  have  to  become  activists 
themselves,  learning  to  Identify  the  environ- 
mental problems  and  zeroing  In  on  the  target 
Issues. 

Canada  in  the  1970's — Make  or  Break 
(By  Dotiglas  H.  Plmlott) 

If  the  spwrtsmen  of  the  United  States  have 
hopes  that  their  sons  and  daughters  will 
enjoy  the  "unspoiled  wilds"  of  Canada  dur- 
ing the  years  to  come,  they  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  environmental  crisis  north  of 
the  border.  We  are  at  the  crossroads. 

Until  now,  nature  has  not  fared  badly  in 
Canada.  Salvation  has  not  been  In  our  fore- 
sight, but  In  the  fact  that  our  population 
of  twenty-one  million  people  lives  in  a  rela- 
tively narrow  ribbon  of  land.  But  big  changes 
are  coming  on  fast. 

Many  options  are  still  open.  They  won't  re- 
main so  for  long.  The  1960'8  witnessed  a 
tremendous  surge  of  exploitation  in  areas 
critical  to  the  future.  At  the  current  rate,  the 
shape  of  things  for  the  next  century  will  be 
cast  in  the  1970's,  or  the  I980's  at  the  latest. 


Constructive  action  is  Imperative,  or  Canada 
win  go  down  the  drain.  We  need  to  work 
closely  with  our  conservation  ooUeagues  be- 
low the  border;  we  need  to  forge  an  environ- 
mental entente  fc*  North  America,  for  the 
good  of  all. 

This  Is  abundantly  plain  in  the  Arctic, 
where  the  big  things  center  around  the  po- 
tential development  of  oil  and  minerals. 
Panarctlc  OH.  a  consortlimi  which  Includes 
the  federal  government,  is  moving  ahead  very 
rapidly  with  oU  exploration  over  a  large  area. 
"Canadian  Prudhoe  Bays,"  with  all  the  dam- 
age they  imply,  are  definite  prospects.  Even 
now,  a  pipeline  is  planned  to  cross  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  from 
Alaska.  A  major  strike  of  Iron  ore  has  been 
made  on  BaCBn  Island.  Prospecting  teams  are 
everywhere  running  their  tests. 

Exploration  for  oil  and  minerals  poses  al- 
most as  big  a  problem  as  pollution  from 
mining,  since  both  tracked  vehicles  and 
seismic  equipment  cause  serious  erosion.  Ttie 
notion  of  transporting  oil  through  Arctic  Ice 
packs  In  250.000-ton  tankers  causes  Canadian 
ecologlsts — as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations — to  grow  green 
around  the  gills,  for  sooner  or  later  one  must 
sink;  yet  no  one  knows  how  long  It  takes  oil 
to  decompose  under  arctic  conditions,  so  the 
potential  consequences  to  ducks,  geese,  sea 
birds,  seals,  and  whales  are  awesome  to 
contemplate. 

Developments  In  forestry  and  agriculture 
are  equally  disturbing.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
ducks  harvested  In  North  America  are  raised 
In  the  wetlands  of  Canada's  great  plains.  But 
for  how  long  can  this  resource  endure,  con- 
sidering these  areas  are  being  steadily 
drained  through  one  form  of  subsidy  or  an- 
other? Likewise,  our  Canadian  forests  are 
used  primarily  not  to  sustain  wildlife,  but  to 
produce  raw  materials  for  pulp  and  paper 
products.  The  logging  Industry  has  gone  me- 
'Chanical  In  a  big  way;  It  is  clear-cutting 
larger  and  larger  areas  in  dimensions  It  might 
not  get  away  with  In  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive States.  At  one  time  the  cutovers 
provided  excellent  habitat  for  big  game,  but 
now  they  leave  the  country  In  such  poor  con- 
dition that  It  Is  almost  unusable  by  deer 
and  moose  In  winter. 

The  prospects  for  water  resources  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  land.  The  fact  that 
the  ten  provinces  have  prlmsuT?  responsi- 
bility over  water  means  that  Canada  will 
never  have  an  organization  comparable  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  developing 
high -pressure  schemes  for  rivers  all  across 
the  nation.  Good,  you  say?  Yes,  I  almost 
thought  so,  too,  until  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
when  the  provincial  governments  began  dam- 
ming everything  In  sight  without  making  any 
pretext  of  multiple-use  management.  Ex- 
cept In  Ontario,  the  great  majority  of  water 
Impoundments  are  a  sea  of  treetops  or  an 
almost  Impenetrable  mass  of  floating  debris. 

The  big  moves  in  water  are  likely  to  be  In 
the  diversion  of  north-flowing  rivers.  The 
first  "Grand  Design"  was  to  have  been  the 
Churchill  River,  at  Southern  Indian  Lake 
In  Manitoba.  But  the  people  rebelled  when 
they  learned  the  full  implications  of  the 
scheme,  and  a  change  In  government  resulted 
In  killing  it.  Ontario  has  several  rivers  flowing 
Into  James  Bay  that  are  also  being  surveyed 
with  a  view  to  diverting  them  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  No  one  has  any  idea  of  what  the 
diversion  of  rivers  might  mean  to  the  ecol- 
ogy of  James  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay.  No  one 
Is  conducting  studies  to  find  out.  No  one 
Is  yet  considering  the  value  of  maintaining 
such  glorious  rivers  In  their  free-flowing 
state  for  the  benefit  of  young  people  of  days 
still  to  come. 

Canada  Is  also  thwarted  by  complexities  of 
Jurisdiction  over  natural  resources  that  make 
It  extremely  difficult  to  develop  Integrated 
national  programs  for  protection  and  man- 
agement. Simply  stated,  the  British  North 
America  Act  (BNA) ,  which  serves  as  Canada's 


constitution,  made  lands  and  forests  a  pro- 
vincial responsibility.  It  gave  the  federal 
government  Jurisdiction,  but  not  proprietary 
rights,  over  fisheries.  Wildlife  was  not  men- 
tioned and  became  a  provincial  responsibility 
as  a  result,  though  the  federal  government 
became  involved  with  wildlife  when  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  was  signed  in  1916  and 
now  has  considerable  initiative  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

The  Issues  of  resource  protection  under 
the  BNA  are  currently  being  hotly  debated, 
but  the  fact  is  that  Canada  has  no  national 
forests  or  national  lands  comparable  to  those 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  the  United  States. 
The  few  national  parks,  such  as  Banff  and 
Jasper,  are  merely  showpieces,  brought  into 
the  system  when  the  western  provinces  were 
still  territories.  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the 
large  central  provinces,  resolutely  refuse  to 
turn  over  any  sizable  portions  of  land  to  the 
national  system.  Even  in  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories,  where  it  is  stiU  the 
boss,  the  federal  government  is  too  "chicken" 
to  establish  parks  or  wilderness  areas  against 
the  wishes  of  mining  interests  which  domi- 
nate the  Territorial  Councils. 

In  the  face  of  such  Imponderables,  what 
are  the  prospects  of  maintaining  a  quality 
environment  In  Canada?  The  answer  is  not 
very  bright  unless  big  tlUngs  happen  and 
happen  fast.  But  there  is  hope  There  was 
dynamic  evidence  In  the  late  '60  s  that  the 
sleeping  giant  of  public  opinion  has  finally 
awakened  and  op>ened  Its  eyes  to  the  prob- 
lems. 

In  Ontario,  the  government  suddenly 
fotind  Itself  fighting  major  battles  over  wa- 
ter and  air  poUutlon,  park  policies,  the  use 
of  DDT.  In  March  It  declared  that  DDT  waa 
not  a  serious  problem  at  ali,  then  banned 
it  in  August.  Quebec  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment climbed  on  the  band  wagon  and  also 
Introduced  restrictive  regulations. 

Also  In  the  late  '60's  a  major  fertilizer 
Industry  was  closed  down  for  several  months 
in  Newfoundland  because  of  a  phosphate  pol- 
lution problem.  The  federal  government  be- 
came very  concerned  about  pollution  In  the 
Arctic  and  elsewhere  and  announced  new 
legislation  to  protect  the  environment.  The 
Algonquin  Wlldlands  League  began  fight- 
ing a  major  battle  for  parks  and  wilderness 
and  got  a  nationwide  hearing:  p>eople  at  last 
began  saying,  "We  want  wilderness  close  to 
where  we  live."  Anglers  and  hunters  Joined 
together  to  form  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration and  received  an  Immediate  p>ayoff  in 
direct  action  programs.  Students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  formed  Pollution  Probe, 
turning  dissent  into  very  constructive  chan- 
nels, and  similar  organizations  are  now  be- 
ing established  at  many  other  college  cam- 
puses. 

Canadians  need  the  cooperation  and  ex- 
pertise of  scientists,  sportsmen,  and  citi- 
zen conservationists  of  the  United  States. 
Above  all,  the  lesson  of  the  'OO's  Is  that  bat- 
tles of  the  environment  can  be  fought  suc- 
cessfully— but  not  by  diplomacy.  Success  or 
failure  in  keeping  options  on  North  America 
op>en  during  the  critical  '70's  will  de{>eiKl  on 
how  wllUng  we  all  are  to  fight  battles  harder 
and  longer.  The  organizations  now  exist;  all 
they  need  are  people  willing  to  take  off  their 
gloves  and  get  into  the  fray.  How  North 
America  exercises  Its  options — whether  it  Is 
a  continent  of  the  future  or  of  the  past — 
will  dep>end  on  how  hard  and  how  skillfully 
the  battles  of  the  '70's  are  fought. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INTERIM  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  CAMBODIAN  OPER- 
ATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  POFID  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.) 
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Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  most  pleased  to  see  the  President 
make  an  interim  report  to  the  American 
people  last  night  on  the  results  of  the 
Cambodian  operation. 

I  was  personally  impressed  by  that  re- 
port and  I  feel  certain  that  most  other 
Americans  were  also.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  President  Nixon's  presentation  could 
not  help  but  reassure  the  Nation  regard- 
ing the  Cambodian  operation. 

The  Piesident's  report  was  a  dramatic 
outline  of  the  facts  surrounding  events 
in  Cambodia.  I  agrree  with  the  President 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  must  be 
described  as  the  most  successful  military 
mission  we  have  ever  undertaken  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  was  glad  the  President  reviewed  the 
reasons  for  our  attack  on  the  Commu- 
nist sanctuaries  m  Cambodia.  Americans 
now  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  since,  as  the  President 
explamed  last  night,  the  Communists 
were  making  the  entire  600-mile  Cambo- 
dian-South Vietnamese  border  a  launch- 
ing area  for  attacks  on  American  and  al- 
lied forces  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  but  tliat  we  have 
achieved  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Cambodian  operation.  And  those  Ameri- 
cans concerned  about  a  widening  of  the 
war  should  be  reassured  by  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  that  the  only  U.S.  activ- 
ity in  Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air 
missions  to  mterdict  the  movement  of 
enemy  troops  and  materiel.  They  should 
also  be  reassured  by  the  President's  state- 
ment that  the  door  to  a  negotiated  peace 
is  "wide  open." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  deserves 
the  broadest  possible  public  support  for 
his  continuing  efforts  to  win  a  just  peace 
in  Vietnam.  I  believe  his  report  to  the 
Nation  last  night  will  earn  him  support 
except  from  those  persons  and  groups 
who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, regardless  of  the  consequences. 

President  Nixon  has  kept  his  word  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  demon- 
strated himself  to  be  a  strong  leader,  a 
man  the  people  can  look  to  for  strong 
decisionmaking,  a  man  they  can  trust,  a 
man  in  whom  they  can  believe.  The 
American  people  should  give  peace  a 
chance  by  giving  the  President  a  chance. 

The  President's  address  follows: 
Radio  and  Television  Address  bt  the  Presi- 
dent or  THE  Cambodian  Sanctuary  Opera- 
tion 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans. 

One  month  ago,  I  announced  a  decision 
ordering  American  participation  with  South 
■Vietnamese  forces  in  a  series  of  operations 
against  Communist-occupied  areas  in  Cam- 
bodia which  have  been  used  for  Ave  years  as 
bases  for  attacks  on  our  forces  In  South 
Vietnam 

This  past  weekend.  In  the  Western  White 
House  In  California,  I  met  with  Secretary 
Laird.  General  Abrams  and  other  senior  ad- 
visors to  receive  a  firsthand  report  on  the 
progress  of  this  operation. 

Based  on  General  Abrams'  report,  I  can 
now  state  that  this  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  long  and  very  diffi- 
cult war. 

Before  going  Into  the  details  which  form 
the  basis  for  this  conclusion.  I  believe  It 
would  be  helpful  to  review  briefly  why  I  con- 
sidered It  necessary  to  make  this  decision, 
what  our  objectives  were;  and  the  prospects 
for  achieving  those  objectives. 


You  will  recall  that  on  April  20.  I  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
150.000  American  troops  from  Vietnam  with- 
in a  year — which  will  bring  the  total  number 
withdrawn,  since  I  have  taken  office,  to  260,- 
000.  I  also  reaffirmed  on  that  occasion  our 
proposals  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

At  the  time  of  this  announcement  I  warned 
that  If  the  enemy  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
our  withdrawal  program  by  Increased  at- 
tacks In  Cambodia.  Laos,  or  South  Vietnam 
In  a  way  that  endangered  the  Uves  of  our 
men  remaining  In  South  Vietnam,  that  I 
would.  In  my  capacity  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  take  strong  action 
to  deal  with  that  threat. 

Between  April  20  and  AprU  30,  Communist 
forces  launched  a  series  of  attacks  against 
a  number  of  key  cities  in  neutral  Cambodia. 
Their  objective  was  unmistakable — to  link 
together  bases  they  had  maintained  In  Cam- 
bodia for  five  years  In  violation  of  Cambodian 
neutrality.  The  entire  slx-hundred-mlle 
Cambodian-South  Vietnam  border  would 
then  have  become  one  continuous  hostile 
territory  from  which  to  launch  assaults  upon 
American  and  allied  forces. 

This  posed  an  unacceptable  threat  to  our 
remaining  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  It  would 
have  meant  higher  casualties.  It  would  have 
jeopardized  our  program  for  troop  withdraw- 
als. It  would  have  meant  a  longer  war.  And — 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  an  explicit  warning 
from  tills  Government — failure  to  deal  with 
the  enemy  action  would  have  eroded  the 
crediblUty  of  the  United  States  before  the 
entire  world. 

After  very  intensive  consultations  with 
my  top  advisors.  I  directed  that  American 
troops  Join  the  South  Vietnamese  In  destroy- 
ing these  major  enemy  bases  along  the  Cam- 
bodian frontier.  I  said  when  I  made  this 
announcement:  "Our  purpose  Is  not  to  oc- 
cupy these  areas.  Once  the  enemy  forces 
are  driven  out  of  the  sanctuaries  and  once 
their  supplies  are  destroyed,  we  will  with- 
draw." 

That  pledge  is  being  kept.  I  said  further 
on  that  occasion,  "We  take  this  action  not 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  war  in 
Cambodia,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam."  That  purpose  is  being 
advanced. 

As  of  today  X  can  report  that  all  of  our 
major  military  objectives  have  been  achieved. 
43.000  South  Vietnamese  took  part  In  these 
operations,  along  with  31,000  Americans.  Our 
combined  forces  have  moved  with  greater 
speed  and  success  than  we  had  planned;  we 
have  captured  and  destroyed  far  more  In 
war  material  than  we  anticipated;  and  Amer- 
ican and  allied  casualties  have  been  far 
lower  than  we  expected. 

In  the  month  of  May.  in  Cambodia  alone, 
we  captured  a  total  amount  of  enemy  arms, 
equipment,  ammunition  and  food  nearly 
equal  to  what  we  captured  in  all  of  Viet- 
nam In  all  of  last  year. 

Here  Is  some  film  of  the  wtw  material  that 
has  been  captured. 

This  Is  some  ammunition  you  see.  We  have 
captured  more  than  10  million  rounds  of 
ammunition.  That  is  equal  to  the  enemy's 
expenditures  for  nine  months. 

Here  you  also  see  a  few  of  the  over  15,000 
rifles  and  machine  guns  and  other  weapons 
we  have  captured.  They  will  never  be  used 
against  Amerlcsm  boys  In  Vietnam. 

This  reality  was  brought  home  directly  to 
me  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  talking  with  a 
union  leader  from  New  York.  His  son  died 
In  Vietnam  this  past  February.  He  told  me 
that — had  we  moved  earlier  In  Cambodia — 
we  might  have  captured  the  enemy  weapon 
that  killed  his  son. 

Now  you  are  looking  at  some  of  the  heavy 
mortars,  rocket  launchers  and  recoilless  rifles 
that  have  shelled  U.S.  base  camps  and  Viet- 
namese towns.  We  have  seized  over  2,000 
of  these  along  with  90.000  rounds  of  am- 
munition. That  Is  as  much  as  the  enemy 
flres  In  a  whole  year.  Had  this  war  material 
made  Its  way  into  South  Vietnam  and  had 


It  been  used  against  American  troops.  U.S. 
casualties  would  have  been  vastly  Increased 
Here  you  see  rice,  more  than  11  million 
pounds  of  rice.  This  is  more  than  enough 
rice  to  feed  all  the  enemy's  combat  battal- 
ions In  Vietnam  for  over  three  months.  This 
rice  will  not  be  feeding  enemy  troops  now. 
but  rather  war  refugees. 

Now  with  the  rainy  season  now  beginning. 
It  will  take  the  enemy  months  to  rebuild  its 
shattered  Installations  and  to  replace  the 
equipment  we  have  captures  or  destroyed. 
The  success  of  these  operations  to  date  has 
guaranteed  that  the  June  30  dendline  I  set 
for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Cambodia  will  be  met.  General  Abrams  ad- 
vises me  that  17.000  of  the  31.000  Americans 
who  entered  Cambodia  have  already  re- 
turned to  Vietnam.  The  remainder  will  re- 
turn by  the  end  of  this  month.  This  Includes 
all  American  air  support,  logistics  and  mili- 
tary advisory  personnel. 

The  only  remaining  American  actlvitv  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to 
interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  find  that  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  dicusslons  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  indicate  that  their  primary  ob- 
jective remains  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  their  activity  in  Cambodia  In 
the  future — after  their  withdrawal  from  the 
sanctuaries — will  be  determined  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  enemy  In  Caml)odia. 

When  this  operation  was  announced,  the 
critics  charged  that  it  would  Increase  Amer- 
ican casualties,  that  It  would  widen  the  war, 
that  It  would  lengthen  our  involvement, 
that  it  might  postpone  troop  withdrawals. 
But  the  operation  was  undertaken  for  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  reasons — and  It  has  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

Let  us  examine  the  long-range  impact  of 
this  operation. 

First,  we  have  eliminated  an  immediate 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  remaining 
Americans  In  Vietnam,  and  thereby  reduced 
our  future  casualties.  Seizing  these  weapons 
and  ammunition  will  save  American  lives. 
Because  of  this  operation.  American  soldiers 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  ever  coming 
home,  will  now  be  coming  home. 

Second,  we  have  won  precious  time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  train  and  prepare 
themselves  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  na- 
tional defense,  so  that  our  American  forces 
can  be  withdrawn. 

From  General  Abrams'  reports  and  from 
our  advisors  In  the  field,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  heartening  developments  of 
the  operation  has  been  the  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  the  troops  involved  in 
the  Cambodian  operations  were  South  Viet- 
namese. The  effectiveness,  the  skill,  the  valor 
with  which  they  fought  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. Confidence  and  morale  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  has  been  greatly 
bolstered.  This  oi>eration  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  our  Vletnamlzation  program  is 
succeeding. 

Tliird,  we  have  Insured  the  continuance 
and  success  of  our  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. On  April  20. 1  announced  an  additional 
150.000  Americans  would  be  home  within  a 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operations.  Secretary  Laird  has  re- 
sumed the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  Fifty  thousand  of  the  150.- 
000  I  announced  on  April  20  will  now  be  out 
by  October  15. 

As  long  as  the  war  goes  on.  we  can  cxf)ect 
setbacks  and  some  reversals.  But.  following 
the  success  of  this  effort,  we  can  say  now 
with  confidence  that  we  will  keep  our  time- 
table for  troop  withdrawals. 

Secretary  Rogers  and  I  have  been  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  resolve  of  11  Asian 
countries  at  the  Djakarta  Conference  to  seek 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Cambodia.  Cam- 
bodia offers  an  opportunity  for  these  11  na- 
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tlons.  as  well  as  other  countries  of  the  area, 
to  cooperate  in  supporting  the  Cambodian 
government's  efforts  to  maintain  Cambodian 
neutrality,  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  Asian  Initiatives  to  succeed. 

To  the  North  Vietnamese  tonight  I  say 
again — the  door  to  a  negotiated  peace  re- 
mains wide  open.  Every  offer  we  have  made 
at  the  conference  table,  publicly  or  privately, 
I  herewith  reaffirm.  We  are  ready  to  »iego- 
tlate.  whenever  they  are  ready  to  negotiate. 

However,  If  their  answer  to  our  troop  with- 
drawal program,  and  to  our  offer  to  negotiate. 
Is  to  Increase  their  attacks  in  a  way  that 
jeopardizes  the  safety  of  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam,  I  shall,  as  my  action  five 
weeks  ago  clearly  demonstrated,  take  strong 
and  effective  measures  to  deal  with  that 
situation. 

As  all  of  you  know,  when  I  first  announced 
the  decision  on  Cambodia,  It  was  subjected 
to  an  unprecedented  barrage  of  criticism  in 
this  country.  I  want  to  express  tonight  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  supported  me  then  and  who  have 
supported  me  since  In  our  efforts  to  win  a 
Just  peace. 

But  I  also  understand  the  deep  divisions  in 
this  country  over  the  war.  I  realize  that 
many  Americans  are  deeply  troubled.  They 
want  peace.  They  want  to  bring  the  l>oys 
home.  Let  us  understand  once  and  for  all 
that  no  group  has  a  monopoly  on  those  con- 
cerns. Every  American  shares  those  desires; 
I  share  them  very  deeply. 

Our  differences  are  over  the  best  means  to 
achieve  a  Just  peace. 

As  President  I  have  a  responsibility  to  lis- 
ten to  those  In  this  country  who  disagree 
with  my  policies.  But  I  also  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  make  the  hard  decisions  which 
I  find  are  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
400,000  American  men  remaining  in  Vietnam. 
^  When  I  spoke  to  you  a  month  ago.  a  clear 

3  threat    was    emerging    in    Cambodia    to    the 

X  security  of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Ask  yourselves  this  question:  If  an  Ameri- 
can President  had  failed  to  meet  this  threat 
to  400,000  American  men  In  Vietnam,  would 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  rely  on  Amer- 
ica's power  and  treaty  commitments  for  their 
security — In  Latin  America.  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  or  other  parts  of  Asia — retain 
any  confidence  .n  the  United  States?  That  is 
why  I  deeply  believe  that  a  Just  peace  In 
Vietnam  Is  essential,  if  there  Is  to  be  a  lasting 
peace  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

With  this  announcement  tonight,  we  have 
kept  the  pledge  I  made  when  I  ordered  this 
operation,  that  we  would  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  on  a  scheduled  timetable — Just 
as  this  Administration  has  kept  every  pledge 
It  has  made  to  the  American  people  regarding 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican troops. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  June  of  1969  I  pledged  a  withdrawal  of 
25,000  troops.  They  came  home.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  I  said  I  would  bring  home 
an  additional  35,000.  They  came  home.  In 
December  I  said  an  additional  60,000  Amer- 
icans were  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  They,  too, 
have  come  home. 

There  is  one  commitment  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. I  have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  .shall 
keep  that  promise.  But  I  am  determined  to 
end  the  war  in  a  way  that  will  promote  peace 
rather  than  conflict  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  determined  to  end  it  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  an  era  of  reconciliation  to  our  people — 
and  not  an  era  of  furious  recrimination. 

In  seeking  peace,  let  us  remember  that  at 
this  time  only  this  Administration  can  end 
this  war  and  bring  peace.  We  have  a  program 
for  peace — and  the  greater  the  support  the 
Administration  receives  in  its  efforts,  the 
gfreater  the  opportunity  to  win  that  Just  peace 
we  all  desire. 

Peace  Is  the  goal  that  unites  us.  Peace  is 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working.  Peace 


Is  the  goal  this  government  wUl  pursue  until 
the  day  that  we  reach  it. 
Thank  you.  and  good  night. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  few  days  we  have 
heard  some  carping  and  sniping  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  going 
before  the  American  people  on  television 
to  report  to  them  on  a  war  which  divides 
us  all  and  troubles  us  all. 

I  rise  in  response  to  that  criticism. 

We  are  divided  about  this  war — but 
God  knows  the  more  information  and 
candor  we  can  receive  on  how  it  is  pro- 
gressing, on  how  American  troops  are 
doing,  the  better.  A  month  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia— and  last  night  he  presented  tj  the 
Nation  one  of  the  most  open  and  candid 
assessments  of  that  operation  or  any  op- 
eration I  have  heard.  Now  what  is  wrong 
or  partisan  or  political  about  that?  Do 
the  American  people  not  have  the  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  Does  their 
elected  leader  not  have  the  right  to  go 
before  them  to  tell  them  of  the  success 
their  sons  have  achieved,  when  they  will 
be  coming  out  of  Cambodia,  and  when 
they  will  be  coming  home  from  Vietnam. 

I  fear  that  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
President's  policy  on  Vietnam  have  be- 
come so  acerbic  and  hostile  to  this  war 
effort  that  they  have  indeed,  like  Oedi- 
pus, blinded  themselves.  Not  only  do  they 
reserve  the  right  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  decision — they 
want  now  to  deny  him  the  right  to  merely 
describe  what  has  been  accomplished; 
and  today  of  course  they  are  working 
to  tie  his  hands  so  that  he  cannot  act 
freely  again  in  defense  of  the  400,000 
men  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

Last  night's  open,  candid,  forthright 
report  was  the  President's  right — and  to 
the  Nation  and  peoples'  benefit — all  of 
them,  dissenters  as  well  as  supporters. 
Indeed,  both  enjoy  the  right  to  know 
and  the  President  has  the  obligation  to 
tell  them. 

Let  us  disagree  about  policy  but  not 
carp  about  the  President's  right  to  com- 
muiucate  freely  for  15  minutes  with  the 
Nation  that  elected  him  to  end  this  Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
past  4  weeks,  we  have  seen  headlines 
in  magazines  and  newspapers — and 
heard  ponderous  voices  on  radio  and 
television — sloganeering  about  a  "crisis 
of  leadership  "  in  the  United  States. 

How  wrong  can  these  pundits  be? 

President  Nixon  studied  a  most  com- 
plicated problem  in  Southeast  Asia, 
made  a  most  courageoui,  decision,  stuck 
with  it  through  a  storm  of  violent  and 
mindless  criticism,  and  now  has  re- 
ported success.  American  lives  have  been 
saved.  American  men  are  coming  home. 
The  end  of  the  war  is  nearer. 

This  is  leadership.  This  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  great  Presidency  at  work. 
Can  the  critics  be  so  blinded  that  they 
cannot  see  this? 

What  we  have,  I  submit,  is  a  crisis  of 
readership.  And  I  ask  all  of  the  pundits 
who  have  been  thrusting  their  knives 
into  the  back  of  the  President — and  into 
the  backs  of  American  fighting  men  in 
Southeast  Asia — to  change  their  ways 
and  to  inform  their  readers  and  view- 


ers and  listeners  rather  than  try  to  sell 
their  own  distorted  opinions. 

Let  us  end  this  crisis  of  readership. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  a  premise  of  democratic  the- 
ory that  if  the  people  of  a  nation  are 
properly  informed  they  will  usually 
reach  a  true  and  proper  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve the  accuracy  of  that  premise  is 
being  demonstrated  anew  these  days  in 
connection  with  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  send  American  troops  to  clean 
out  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambo- 
dia. For  a  majority  of  the  people  have 
continually  supported  that  decision — 
despite  the  loud  voices  of  opposition. 
And  every  indication  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  effort  to  better  inform  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  results  of  the  Cambodia  action  are 
producing  even  more  strong  support  for 
his  action. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  little  evidence, 
after  all,  to  dispell  all  of  the  abstract 
doubts  and  uncertainties  which  in- 
evitably arise  concerning  a  diflBcult  de- 
cision. There  is  nothing  like  a  little  evi- 
dence, moreover,  to  answer  critics  who 
have  been  so  active  in  recent  days.  And 
evidence — hard  evidence — is  what  the 
President  presented.  He  has  seen  to  it 
that  the  American  public  is  properly 
informed — and  he  has  every  confidence 
that  they  will  as  a  result  make  even 
better  decisions  about  the  great  issues  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  a  single  virtue  which 
all  Americans  admire  in  a  man,  it  is 
honesty.  We  like  a  man  who  keeps  his 
word,  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  what  he 
says. 

President  Nixon  is  such  a  man.  When 
he  makes  the  American  people  a  promise, 
they  can  count  on  it  being  kept. 

President  Nixon  promised  to  end  this 
war  and  bring  our  boys  home.  He  is 
keeping  that  promise.  In  the  last  year, 
over  115,000  men  came  home  from  Viet- 
nam; in  the  next  year  another  150,000 
will  join  them. 

When  he  announced  the  attacks  on 
the  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia, 
the  President  promised  that  all  Ameri- 
can forces  would  be  withdrawn  from 
that  operation  by  July  1.  He  is  keeping 
that  promise. 

Mr.  President,  one  wx)uld  assume  that 
frankness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of 
speech  would  characterize  all  who  oc- 
cupy positions  of  trust,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  know  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  our 
notice  that  the  President  is  such  a  man, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word.  He  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  by  his  courage,  by  his  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  by  his  determination  to 
keep  his  word.  He  has  closed  the  credi- 
bility gap  and  that,  Mr.  President,  is  no 
small  achievement. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
turned  off  my  television  set  last  night, 
after  listening  to  President  Nixon's 
speech  on  the  Cambodia  operation,  I  sat 
for  a  nioment  and  then  one  thought 
went  through  my  mind:  I  now  thank 
God  the  President  had  the  courage  and 
the  foresight  to  move  against  the  enemy 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Now  I  have 
many  of  the  facts  he  had  then. 
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Diiring  these  past  4  weeks,  when  the 
critics  were  screaming  at  our  President 
In  a  strident  tuid  hysterical  chorus,  I 
will  admit  that  at  times  I  had  some 
doubts  about  whether  this  operation  In 
Cambodia  was  worth  all  the  bedlam  that 
these  shortsighted  negatlvists  were  stir- 
rmg  up  in  our  country. 

But.  despite  the  uproar,  despite  the 
abuse,  despite  the  vilification,  President 
Nixon  calmly  stood  his  ground. 

And  now.  after  4  weeks,  there  he  was 
with  the  hard  evidence  that  his  diflBcult 
decision  had  been  proven  to  be  right. 
There  he  was — calmly,  coolly,  quietly — 
saying  that  he  understood  the  critics  but 
pointing  out  that  the  Cambodia  opera- 
tion is  an  enormous  success,  that  Ameri- 
can lives  have  been  saved,  that  our  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  can  proceed 
and  that  we  can  and  will  turn  the  war 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  submit  that  we  have  seen  one  of  the 
great  exajnples  of  Presidential  leadership 
under  the  most  diflQcult  circumstances. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  has 
been  called  the  loneliest  ofiQce  in  the 
world.  I  Imagine  that  it  is  never  more 
lonely  than  during  the  period  between 
the  ume  when  a  great  decision  is  made 
and  the  time  when  the  results  of  that 
decision  are  clear. 

The  month  of  May  was  such  a  time 
for  President  Nixon.  He  made  a  tough 
decision  in  the  closing  days  of  April.  He 
announced  that  decision  on  April  30 — 
and  then  had  to  sit  patiently  by  while 
his  critics  conducted  a  vigorous  attack 
on  his  policy.  He  knew  that  the  most  con- 
vincing answers  to  those  attacks  would 
come  only  with  time — and  he  waited 
confidently  until  those  results  vindicated 
him. 

Durmg  this  interval  between  the  deci- 
sion and  the  clear  result,  a  majority  of 
Americans  did  stand  by  the  President. 
The  President's  report  on  the  success  of 
the  Cambodian  operation  indicates  that 
this  loyalty  was  well  placed. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  President's  speech  last 
night,  not  merely  because  I  believe  he 
nade  a  convincing  case  for  the  wisdom  of 
lis  original  decision,  but  because  I  ad- 
mire his  courage  as  a  man  and  his  de- 
termination as  a  President. 

There  has  been  tremendous  pressure 
3n  the  President  since  he  first  announced 
the  operation  against  the  Cambodian 
ianctuaries.  Students  have  staged  large, 
Tequently  violent,  demonstrations.  Col- 
iznnists  and  commentators  have  bitterly 
:riticized  him,  some  in  rhetoric  lau^king 
n  restraint  and  moderation.  Some  politl- 
:al  leaders  have  seized  the  occasion  to 
aunch  a  frontal  assault  upon  the  Presl- 
lent  and  a  flanking  attack  against  the 
xjwers  of  the  Presidency.  Yet.  in  spite 
)f  aU,  President  Nixon  has  remained 
:ool.  Ann,  resolute. 

Presidents,  even  great  Presidents,  are 
lot  always  correct:  but  great  Presidents 
ire  always  courageous,  firm,  determined. 
[t  is  no  small  consolation  In  these  trou- 
>lesome  times  to  know  that  we  have  such 
I  President,  a  man  who  is  moved  by  logic 
md  reason  and  not  by  emotion  and  pas- 
sion— a  man  who  does  his  duty  as  he  un- 
derstands it  without  regard  to  the  tem- 
xjrary  whims  of  an  aroused  minority.  I 
lalute  him,  Mr.  President,  for  his  courage, 


his  honesty,  his  sense  of  purpose — all  of 
which  were  evident  to  the  American  peo- 
ple last  night. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  4 
weeks  now,  we  have  heard  in  this  land 
a  din  of  strident  criticism  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  U.S.  forces  into 
Cambodia  to  clean  out  the  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries. Last  night,  the  President  re- 
ported on  the  overwhelming  success  of 
that  operation — a  success  that  means 
American  lives  saved  and  American  men 
coming  home.  It  is  clear,  now,  that  the 
critics  were  wrong. 

And  so  today,  I  invite  those  critics — 
Members  of  the  Congress,  Journalists, 
educators,  students — to  Join  with  the 
supporters  of  the  President  in  recogniz- 
ing genuine  Presidential  leadership  at 
its  best  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

I  do  not  ask  the  critics  to  apologize  or 
even  to  openly  confess  error.  I  simply  ask 
them  to  examine  their  own  consciences 
now,  and  chart  their  future  words  and 
deeds  on  what  is  good  for  their  country 
and  not  on  what  relieves  their  own  frus- 
trations. 

President  Nixon  made  a  most  difficult 
decision.  He  suffered  the  most  vile  of 
criticism  with  the  greatest  restraint.  He 
has  been  proven  right. 

Now  let  us  all — for  the  good  of  the 
United  States  of  America — and  without 
recrimination — support  our  President  in 
his  consistent  effort  to  end  this  war  with 
honor. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  last  night  laid  out  for  the  Nation 
the  success  of  the  Cambodian  campaign. 
At  the  same  time  he  reiterated  his  pledge 
that  all  American  troops  will  be  out  of 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June.  In  fact, 
he  said.  17,000  already  are  out. 

The  President  described  the  operation 
as  'the  mosc  successful"  of  this  war.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has 
dared  and  has  succeeded.  At  one  bold 
stroke  he  has  set  the  enemy  back  from 
6  months  to  a  year.  With  this  one  stroke 
he  has  turned  the  South  'Vietnamese 
Army  into  a  competent  and  proud  fight- 
ing force. 

It  is  evident  that  he  has.  In  fact  in- 
sured the  success  of  our  plans  for  an 
orderly  withdrawal  through  the  Viet- 
namization  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  through  the 
President's  unwavering  leadership  we 
have  taken  a  giant  stride  toward  peace. 
For  this,  we  can  all  be  thankful. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Nixon's  progress  report  last 
night  on  the  Vietnam  war  was  candid, 
succinct,  direct — and  most  hopeful.  Once 
again  he  took  the  American  people  into 
his  confidence  and  performed  the  service 
of  education  and  leadership. 

The  President  hsis  made  clear  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  widening  the  war, 
that  he  will  have  American  troops  out  of 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
that  the  entire  purpose  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  was  to  shorten  the  war 
and  our  involvement  In  it,  not  to  lengthen 
it.  For  those  who  may  have  questioned 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  procedures  In- 
volved in  making  this  decision.  I  believe 
we  owe  it  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to 
give  him  time  to  Implement  his  full 
purpose. 


I 


I  believe  that  the  President  should  have 
the  support  of  the  American  people  In 
his  announced  objective  of  ending  the 
war. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Peace  is 
the  goal  that  unites  us.  "  the  President 
said  to  a  divided  nation  in  his  report  on 
the  military  operations  in  Cambodia.  The 
details  of  that  report  demonstrated  clear- 
ly that  the  action  in  Cambodia  has 
brought  the  goal  of  peace  closer  than  it 
had  been  before  the  action  was  begun. 
And  that  means  that  the  cause  of  na- 
tional unity  has  also  been  served — despite 
the  apparent  divisions  of  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion  all  U.S.  troops  will  be 
out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion  another  50.000  \JS. 
troops  will  be  out  of  Vietnam  by  October 
15. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion  still  another  100.000 
U.S.  troops  will  come  out  of  Vietnam 
between  next  October  and  next  Jime. 

All  of  these  benefits  give  strong  and 
direct  answers  to  the  unprecedented  bar- 
rage of  criticism  which  the  President  has 
recently  received.  The  appropriate  re- 
sponse of  the  American  people  at  this 
point  would  be  to  give  the  President  an 
unprecedented  outpoiuing  of  support. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  concerning  the 
President's  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAMBODIA 


'Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  weeks  ago 
when  President  Nixon  made  his  decision 
on  Cambodia  we  heard  many  voices  call- 
ing his  decision  a  tragic  mistake.  The 
job  is  far  from  done  yet.  but  I  think  those 
who  criticized  and  added  to  the  chaos 
and  turmoil  that  ensued  ought  to  come 
up  with  a  new  line.  After  hearing  the 
President's  report  last  night  and  recog- 
nizing the  facts  as  they  are.  any  Ameri- 
can miist  know  tliat  the  security  of  400.- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  and  our  withdrawal 
program  are  in  much  better  shape  than 
they  were. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  courage 
and  wisdom  and  add  my  further  support 
to  his  open  invitation  to  the  enemy  to 
come  forward  to  negotiate  a  Just  and 
peaceful  end  to  this  difficult  war. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  SALE  OP  .22  CALI- 
BER AMMUNITION 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record). 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsorlng  legislation  Intended  to  re- 
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move  the  remaining  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  .22  cahber  ammunition  from  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act. 

Last  year  we  accepted  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  interest  equalization  tax  bill 
which  repealed  certain  recordkeeping 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chases of  shotgun  ammunition  and  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles 
generally  available  in  commerce.  Am- 
munition presently  interchangeable  be- 
tween rifles  and  handguns,  such  as  .22 
caliber  rimflre  ammunition,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  subject  to  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements. 

HJl.  9056,  a  bill  I  sponsored  earlier, 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  goals 
of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  bill,  with  the  exception 
that  .22  caliber  ammunition,  while  in- 
cluded in  my  bill,  was  not  included  In 
the  amendment. 

I  have  received  niunerous  complaints 
from  citizens  in  my  district  in  North  Da- 
kota about  the  Treasury  Department's 
regulations.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
require  the  sportsman  in  North  Dakota 
to  register  himself  every  time  he  wants 
to  buy  a  box  of  .22  caliber  ammunition. 

The  tight  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
American  sportsman  by  the  passage  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  were  unfair, 
urmecessary,  and  a  needless  burden.  I  do 
not  believe  that  persons  buying  .22  cali- 
ber rimflre  ammunition  should  be  sub- 
ject to  registration.  It  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  burden  the  hunter  and 
sportsman  as  the  present  Treasury  reg- 
ulations are  doing.  'We  have  already 
acted  to  remove  some  of  the  burdens. 
Let  us  now  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  .22  caliber  ammunition. 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  6  marks 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Two  years  have 
passed  since  that  tragedy,  and  during 
this  period  the  Nation's  fabric,  which 
he  sought  to  mend,  has  been  further  torn. 

Robert  Kennedy  understood  that  a 
nation  off  course  had  to  be  led  in  the 
right  direction, 

Robert  Kennedy  believed  that  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  was  having  disastrous 
consequences  for  both  Vietnam  and 
America. 

Robert  Kennedy  believed  that  Amer- 
ica could  not  fulfill  its  promise  as  long 
as  injustice  and  prejudice  exist. 

Robert  Kennedy  realized  the  lack  of 
responsiveness  of  our  Institutions  and 
our  Government  to  our  citizens'  needs. 

Robert  Kennedy  acknowledged  the 
crisis  in  the  cities  and  the  need  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  national  goals. 

Robert  Kennedy  believed  that  every 
American  had  the  right  to  decent  hous- 
ing, education,  health  care,  transporta- 
tion, and  a  suitable  living  environment. 

Robert  Kennedy  stressed  the  need  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  generations  by 
listening  to  and  hearing  our  youth. 


And  Robert  Kennedy  deplored  the  vio- 
lence that  he  felt  was  splitting  America 
apart. 

If  he  were  alive  today,  this  country 
might  be  reaching  for  some  of  these 
goals.  It  might  be  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  he  is  dead.  The  country  has  lost  Its 
way,  and  the  situation  today  is  even  more 
perilous  than  It  was  in  1968. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  continues  and  has 
been  expanded.  If  Robert  Kennedy  had 
become  President,  this  Nation  would 
have  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  end  the 
conflict  long  ago.  Instead,  the  Govern- 
ment pursues  an  Illusory  military  solu- 
tion to  a  political  problem. 

Injustice  and  prejudice  still  exist.  If 
Robert  Kennedy  had  become  President, 
this  Nation  would  have  had  a  Govern- 
ment dedicated  to  enforcing  civil  rights 
laws  and  making  equal  rights  a  reality. 
Instead,  the  Government  has  turned  its 
back  on  civil  rights. 

Our  Government  institutions  have  be- 
come no  more  responsive.  If  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  become  President,  American 
citizens  would  be  able  to  communicate 
with,  and  be  listened  to.  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. Instead,  the  (jovemment  not 
only  does  not  hear  the  people,  but  Cabi- 
net members  flnd  they  are  unable  to 
reach  the  President. 

The  crisis  in  our  cities  is  still  im- 
solved,  and  little  has  been  done  to  help 
stem  the  crisis.  If  Robert  Kennedy  had 
become  President,  the  Goverrunent 
would  be  devoting  its  resources  and  en- 
ergies to  the  cities  and  to  housing, 
health,  and  education  needs.  Instead, 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  budget 
is  vetoed  as  inflationary,  while  massive 
funds  are  spent  on  the  SST. 

Today,  the  gap  between  youth  and 
the  (government  is  wider  than  ever. 
If  Robert  Kennedy  had  become  Presi- 
dent, the  Government  woiUd  be  listen- 
ing to  what  youth  is  saying,  because  It 
would  realize  that  the  future  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  ignored.  Instead,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Goverrunent  not  only  do  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  youth,  but  de- 
nounce young  people  through  name 
calling. 

And  last,  violence  Is  £is  prevalent.  If 
not  more  so,  than  In  1968.  If  Robert 
Kennedy  had  become  President,  we  might 
be  living  in  a  country  where  love  and  un- 
derstanding transcended  hate  and  vio- 
lence. Instead,  we  are  living  in  a  Nation 
that  has  seen  within  the  past  month, 
the  deaths  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State,  the  beating  of  peace  demonstra- 
tors by  construction  workers  in  New 
York,  and  calls  for  violence  from  many 
segments  of  our  fragmented  society. 

When  Robert  Kennedy  died,  many 
Americans  decided  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  those  values  for  which  he  stood.  To- 
day, 2  years  later,  that  dedication  seems 
all  but  forgotten. 

If  America  is  ever  to  be  the  Nation 
that  Robert  Kennedy  envisioned,  we 
must  earnestly  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
picking  up  the  torch  where  it  was 
dropped  2  years  ago,  and  lighting  up  our 
Nation  again. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  by  remem- 
bering and  committing  ourselves  to  his 
vision.  Let  the  words  he  spoke  the  night 


that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  mur- 
dered make  the  vision  clear : 

What  we  need  In  the  United  State*  Is  not 
division;  what  we  need  In  the  United  States 
is  not  hatred;  what  we  need  In  the  United 
States  U  not  violence  or  lawlessness,  but  love 
and  wisdom,  and  compassion  toward  one 
another,  and  a  feeling  of  justice  toward 
those  who  still  suffer  within  our  country, 
whether  they  be  white  or  they  be  black. 

So  I  shall  ask  you  tonight  to  return  home, 
to  say  a  prayer  for  the  famUy  o*  Martin 
Luther  King,  that's  true,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly to  say  a  prayer  for  our  own  country, 
which  all  of  us  love — a  prayer  for  under- 
standing and  that  compassion  of  which  I 
spoke. 

We  can  do  well  In  this  country.  We  will 
have  dlfflcxilt  times.  We've  had  dlfDcult  times 
In  the  past.  We  will  have  difficult  times  In 
the  future.  It  Is  not  the  end  of  violence;  It 
Is  not  the  end  of  lav^lessness;  It  Is  not  the 
end  of  disorder. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  white  people  and 
the  vast  majority  of  black  people  In  this 
country  want  to  live  together,  want  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  life,  and  want  Justice 
for  all  human  beings  who  abide  In  our  land. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  to  nuike  gentle 
the  lUe  of  this  world. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that,  and  say 
a  prayer  for  your  country,  and  our  people. 


THE     SITUATION     IN     SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.  BRO-YHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permisslMi  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tremendous  amount  of  mail 
I  have  received  concerning  our  military 
moves  into  Cambodian  sanctuaries  is  an 
expression  of  citizen  Interest  imprece- 
dented  during  my  18  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  most  pleased  to  have  heard 
from  so  many  northern  Virginians,  both 
young  and  old,  and  while  it  has  been  im- 
ix>ssible  for  me,  due  to  staff  limitations, 
to  respond  to  each  individually.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  reaffirm 
my  own  views  concerning  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  their  benefit. 

In  Congress  and  in  rallies  and  meet- 
ings across  the  Nation,  Americans  have 
argued  all  aspects  of  this  matter.  Many 
have  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
President,  but  many  others  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  whether  he  had 
constitutional  authority  to  move  into 
Cambodia;  whether  the  action  would  In- 
volve expansion  of  the  war;  whether  it 
would  cause  misunderstanding  through- 
out the  world ;  whether  it  involved  need- 
less risk  of  the  lives  of  American  soldiers: 
whether  It  would  delay  bringing  Amer- 
ican boys  home  from  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon,  in  speaking  to  the 
Nation  last  night,  has  laid  many  fears 
to  rest.  When  he  took  office  last  year,  he 
inherited  a  full-scale  war  in  which  ap- 
proximately 542,000  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel were  already  engaged,  The  "mo- 
rsdlty"  or  "legality"  of  the  war  was  beside 
the  point,  since  it  already  existed  and 
he  had  to  try  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
without  endangering  American  men 
fighting  it  or  prisoners  of  it. 

Already  112,000  Americans  have  been 
brought  home,  one  out  of  every  four  who 
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vere  there  when  he  became  Commander 
in  Chief  He  has  done  exactly  what  he 
said  he  would  do  within  the  timetables 
he  has  announced.  To  reasonable  peo- 
ple this  fact  alone  should  be  ample  as- 
surance that  he  will  continue  to  do  what 
he  says. 

La^t  night  the  President  said  our  mil- 
itary objectives  have  been  achieved  in 
Cambodia,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the 
gains  made  there  50,000  of  the  150,000 
men  he  had  promised  to  bring  home  by 
spring  will  now  be  home  by  October  15 

This  will  mean  that  by  spring  force 
levels  will  fall  below  280,000,  almost  a 
50-percent  cut  from  the  high  mark,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  will  have 
withdrawn  our  combat  troops  and  the 
forces  remaining  will  be  primarily  sup- 
ply and  logistics  units.  We  will  have  dis- 
engaged and  turned  the  fighting  over  to 
a  well-trained,  million-man  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  and  our  noncombatants 
also  can  come  home  as  this  army  devel- 
ops its  capability  to  handle  the  supply 
and  logistics  tasks.  Anyone  remotely  fa- 
miliar with  military  operations  knows 
these  things  cannot  be  accomplished  in- 
stantly. 

All  of  us  want  out  of  this  war  as  fast 
as  fXDssible.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  most  of  sdl.  We  have  differed  not 
about  whether  to  get  out,  but  about  how- 
to  do  it:  about  the  minimum  time  re- 
quired to  do  it  without  inviting  costly 
consequences. 

Those  who  say  we  should  "cut  and 
run  to  stop  the  killing"  are  silent  about 
what  would  happen  to  11  million  South 
Vietnamese,  at  least  half  of  whom  would 
be  liquidated  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  if  they  got  their  hands  on  them. 
Abandoning  them  a  few  short  months 
before  the  Souths  capability  is  developed 
to  prevent  a  bloodbath  would,  far  from 
stoppmg  the  killing,  facilitate  it.  To  do 
so  would  make  the  United  States  a  pas- 
sive accessory  to  an  act  of  genocide.  And 
the  fate  to  which  it  would  relegate  over 
1,500  American  prisoners  of  war  is  un- 
thinkable. 

The  President  has  chosen  the  alterna- 
tive of  withdrawing  in  stages  while 
buildmg  the  Souths  ability  to  defend  it- 
self. The  strategy  was  endangered  when, 
immediately  after  his  April  20  with- 
drawal announcement  Hanoi  ordered 
40.000  troops  in  the  sanctuaries  to  take 
over  most  of  Cambodia,  and  particularly 
to  reopen  the  Port  of  Sihanoukville 
through  which  80  percent  of  its  muni- 
tions used  against  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  South  Vietnam  had  reached  the  sanc- 
tuaries until  the  fall  of  Prince  Sihanouk. 
Had  Hanoi  succeeded,  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation would  have  stretched  for  600  miles 
along  South  Vietnam's  western  border. 
By  our  capture  of  vast  amounts  of  Com- 
munist war  material,  we  have  prevented 
Hanoi's  troops  from  carrying  out  their 
orders  to  kill  no  less  than  100  Americans 
per  week  from  the  sanctuaries  to  keep 
the  political  pressure  on  Washington. 

The  President's  move  against  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  was.  despite  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary-,  legal  both  imder 
article  51  of  the  U.N.  Covenant  and 
tmder  international  law.  Cambodia's  in- 
ability to  enforce  its  own  neutrality  gave 
injured  parties  the  right  to  take  action, 
and  both  the  United  States  and  South 


Vietnam  did  so  and  notified  the  United 
Nations.  This  right  of  action  does  not 
depend  on  a  declaration  of  war,  because 
war  is  a  fact  which  may  legally  exist 
independently  of  a  declaration,  and 
when  war  exists,  declared  or  undeclared, 
the  rules  of  war  apply.  The  only  illegality 
in  Cambodia  is  on  the  part  of  North 
Vietnam,  which  invaded  a  part  of  a 
neutral  coimtry  and  took  it  for  its  own 
use. 

The  so-called  'end  the  war  amend- 
ments" are  being  hailed  by  some  as  a 
means  to  make  the  war  disappear.  Actu- 
ally they  would  use  the  withholding  of 
money  as  a  means  to  restrict  how.  when, 
and  where  the  President  can  take  action 
to  get  us  out  of  the  mess,  and  they 
are  extremely  dangerous  in  my  opinion. 
Hamstringing  the  President  cannot  pos- 
sibly speed  the  end  of  the  fighting,  and 
a  lot  of  men  in  uniform  might  easily 
get  killed  waiting  for  Congress  to  repeal 
some  unwise  restrictions  on  something 
they  might  have  to  do  immediately  to 
protect  themselves.  We  can  only  try  to 
imagine  how  World  War  II  might  have 
ended  if  Congress  had  tried  to  make 
such  military  decisions  for  Generals  Ei- 
senhower and  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  all  the 
answers,  but  I  believe  the  President,  who 
has  more  information  available  to  him 
concerning  this  conflict  than  any  other 
man.  deserves  our  support  in  attempting 
to  resolve  it.  I  respect  the  right  of  those 
who  disagree  with  me  to  their  own  out- 
look. If  I  am  in  error.  I  am  prepared  to 
change  my  mind,  and  I  hope  all  others, 
regardless  of  their  opinion  at  the  mo- 
ment would  do  likewise.  The  important 
thing  here  is  ending  this  war  and  keep- 
ing out  of  others.  Whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  way  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident is  attempting  to  end  it,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  in  any  debate 
and  dialog  concerning  the  war  we  main- 
tain decent  respect  for  our  coimtry  and 
its  President.  It  is  likewise  essential  that 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  deep  and  grave 
responsibility  which  rests  with  the  Hanoi 
government  for  its  perpetuation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Symington  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT),  for  June  4,  1970.  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Melcher)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  9. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jime  9. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  tuid  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski,  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  to  include 
tables  and  extraneous  matter  with  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  17868. 

Mr.  Natcher,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  today  on  H.R.  17868  and  include 
ex"traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  RooiNO,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  debate  on  H.R.  17867. 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Wylie.  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Gross  during  general 
debate  today  on  H.R.  17687. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frehnchuyseni  ,  to  extend 
his  remarks  following  those  of  Mr.  Fre- 
LiNGHUYSEN  duTuig  general  debate  today 
on  H.R.  17867. 

Mr.  Passman,  during  general  debate  to- 
day and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tabular  material. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  during  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lancen. 
Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Karsha  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Melcher)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  12619.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  act  approved  Augiist  4,  1950  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  the  p>ollclng  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress.'" 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
jomed  until  Monday,  June  8,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2109.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  disburse- 
ments made  against  the  appropriation  for 
"Contingencies,  Defense"  during  the  period 
July  1.  1969-March  31,  1970,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  cf  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2110.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
public  within  the  portion  of  Bighorn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  lying  within  the 
State  of  Montana,  for  a  term  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1999,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
67  Stat.  271.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2111.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 


Transportation  Safety  Board,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  for  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(g)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  corporation,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  404(b),  title  4, 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

2113.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
vrtth  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  transmitting  the  annual  audit  of  the 
association,  for  the  year  ended  March  31. 
1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  64  Stat. 
869;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4587.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust  for 
the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Indians  certain  lands 
in  Alpine  County.  Calif.;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1149).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14984.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  142,  359-363,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  gi- 
ll 50).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15866.  A  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  of  August  25.  1959.  with  respect  to 
the  final  dlspKJsltlon  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Chcxitaw  Tribe;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1151).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  16416.  A  bill  to  reim- 
burse the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation  for  tribal  funds  that  were  used 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Uin- 
tah Indian  irrigation  project,  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1152).  Referred  Xo  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  whose 
lineal  ancestors  were  members  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Weas.  Plankashavi-s, 
Peorias,  and  Kaskaskias,  merged  under  the 
treaty  of  May  30,  1854  (10  Stat.  1082),  and 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  Judgment  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Dockets  No.  314. 
amended,  314-E  and  65,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1153). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  887.  An  act  to  further 
extend  the  period  of  restrictions  on  lands 
of  the  Quapaw  Indians,  Okla.,  and  for  other 


purposes;  (Rept.  No.  91-1154)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comerce  H.R.  11833.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to 
improve  research  programs  pursuant  to  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1155).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  16327  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  additional  appropri- 
atlonc,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1156).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10517.  A  bill  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1157).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1063.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  15361,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pilot 
program  designated  as  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion (>)rps,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-1158).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  914.  Resolution  providing 
for  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  and  devices  (Rept. 
No.  91-1159) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  976.  Resolution 
to  authorize  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
to  study  firsthand  the  recent  developments 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  then  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
thirty  days  of  Its  adoption;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1160).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  17923,  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Ag;rlculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  ptirposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-1161).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BllLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13601.  A  bill  to  release 
and  convey  the  reversionary  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  known 
as  the  McNary  Dam  Townslte.  Umatilla 
County.  Oreg.;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1148).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seversdly  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAOQI: 

H.R.  17914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  In  such 
country  from  entering  the  United  States  im- 
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lawfully;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  BINOHAM: 
HJl.  17915.  A  bill  to  define  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl   17916.  A  bill  to  Investigate,  study,  and 
construct   a   project   for   flood  protection   at 
Qulncy.  Mass.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts. 

H.R.  17917.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR.    17918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade   In   textile   articles,   articles   of   leather 
footwear,  and  mink  skins;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  PERKINS : 
HR   17919    A  blU   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  annuities;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dkn- 
Nis.    Mr     Fm.TON    of    Pennsylvania. 
Mr    Kleppe.    Mr.   Edwasos  of   Loui- 
siana. Mr.  HcNT.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr. 
Fltnt,  Mr.   Sntdeb.  Mr.   Bush,  Mr. 
CATFXRy,  Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr 
Deixenback,  Mr  Fishes,  Mr.  Rasick, 
Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Hall,  !klr.  Brat,  Mr. 
PuQUA.  Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  Chappell,  and 
Mr.  ALBERT)  : 
HR.  17920    A   blU    to   amend   section   4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIK.ES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dick- 
INSON.  Mr  BxTRLisoN  of  Missouri, 
Mr  Flowers.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMnjT.  Mr.  SCHERLE,  MT.  SLACK. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Wt- 
ATT,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Mtexs,  Mr. 
Don    H.    Clacsen.    Mr     Blackbctrn. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr   Melcher,  Mr.  LtrxENS, 
Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr   IcHORD,  Mr.  Harsma,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Abbitti  : 
ns.  17921.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  WEICKER: 
HJl.  17922.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN 
H  R.  17923.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Satlor 1 : 
HR.  17924.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  each  be  represented  In  Con- 
gress by  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  BOLAND: 
HR.  17925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  erf  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bush  i  : 
HR.  17928.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  50-per- 
cen;    fraud    penalty    against    an    Innocent 
spouse  and  to  relieve  an  Innocent  spouse  of 
the    tax    liability    for    stolen    or    embezzled 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr     COWGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr  Chappell,  Mr.  HoLinrLD. 
Mr    St   Germain,   Mr.   McDade,  and 
Mr.  EiLBXkc) ; 
H  R.  17927.  A  bill  to  Improve  law  enforce- 


ment  In   urban   areas   by   making   available 
funds  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  police 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CULVER; 

HR.  17928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 

HR.  17929.  A  bill  to  permit  expenditures 
In  connection  with  the  provision  of  certain 
public  Improvements  or  public  facilities  In 
the  city  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  to  be  counted  as 
local  grants-in-aid  to  federally  assisted  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  in  the  city  of  Hayward, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 

HR.  17930.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Kallspell  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H  R.  17931.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  17932.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  LX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  improve  the  existing  program  relating 
to  education,  research,  training,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  17933.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  postal  rev- 
enues and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sand- 
man, Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
ten) : 

H  R.  17934.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  4  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
State  or  local  taxation  of  the  Income  of  rest- 
dents  of  another  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HR.  17935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans  and  certain  of  their 
dependents;  to  Improve  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  career  personnel  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

H  R  17936  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H  R.  17937.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  to  pay  for 
certain  toll  roads  on  that  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  lix.  QUIE; 

HR.  17938  A  bill  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJi.  17939.  A  bUl  to  aid  In  controlling  In- 
flationary   pressures;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

VLB..  17940.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  establish  economic 
incentives  for  the  return,  reuse,  and  recy- 
cling of  packing,  to  reduce  the  public  costs 
of  packaging  and  other  solid  waste  disposal, 
to  require  natloiial  standards  for  controlling 
the  amount  and  environmental  quaUty  of 
packaging,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  17941.  A  bin  to  help  prevent  pollu- 
tion which  Is  caused  by  litter  composed  of 
soft  drink,  beer,  and  alcohol  containers,  and 
to  eliminate  the  threat  to  the  Nation's 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  which  Is  caused 
by  such  litter,  by  Imposing  a  tax  on  such 
containers  (subject  to  refund  in  certain 
cases)  when  they  are  filled  and  sold  on  a 
no-deposit,  no-return  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

HR.  17942.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  unneeded  Federal  Hands  of 
the  Port  Miles  Reservation,  Del.,  to  the  State 
for  public  education  and  park  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGEIR: 

H.R.  17943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  17944.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  16(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.  17945.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  and 
transfer    of    Burley    tobacco    acreage    allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.J.  Res.  1249.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  of  Congress  before  any 
treaty  or  agreement  providing  for  the  com- 
mitment of  US  Armed  Forces  to  a  foreign 
nation  may  be  made;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  656.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutral- 
ity and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cambodia  and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.  Res.  1064.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  combat  use 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  an  instrumentality 
of  foreign  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr  CORMAN: 
H.R.  17946.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Fer- 
nando Jesus  Ontlveros;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY; 
H.R.  17947.  A  bill  .or  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Trevlno-Perez;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FRASER: 
H.R.  17948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konrad 
Ludwlg  Staudlnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  17949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  leonor 
Creus  Matro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIAL 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
397.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaJlfomia, 
relative  to  vehicle  license  plates,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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BLACK  BUSINESS  CURES  POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently 
there  are  those  who  ari:ue  that  the  recent 
emphasis  by  Congress,  by  students,  and 
by  others  on  pollution  and  the  environ- 
ment is  a  "copout"  on  the  entire  issue  of 
racial  justice.  Clearly  if  we  allow  the 
emphasis  on  pollution  to  replace  our 
concern  for  racial  equality,  then  this 
would  amount  to  a  desertion  of  one 
fundamental  concern  for  another.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  both  areas  are  im- 
portant and  both  merit  our  attention. 
Recently  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Merelice  Kundratis  wrote  of 
a  merging  of  the  two  concerns  into  a 
black-owned  and  operated  paper  recy- 
cling plant.  This  business,  while  providing 
employment  and  income  to  black  resi- 
dents of  Chicago,  is  also  contributing  to 
the  national  effort  to  stop  pollution.  The 
article  is  illustrative  of  one  of  the  op- 
portunities which  exists  whereby  two 
Important  national  interests  not  only 
become  compatible,  but  complement  one 
another.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
WAS'rE  Paper  Rectcled — Black-Run  Busi- 
ness Joins  Chicago  Pollution  Fight 
By  Merelice  Kundratis 

Chicago. — Old  newspapers — Instead  of 
adding  to  waste  woes — are  helping  to  build 
economic  power  In  one  of  Chicago's  large 
black  communities. 

Cashing  In  on  the  popular  pollution  fight 
are  certain  businessmen,  environment-con- 
cerned citizens,  and  black-community  de- 
velopers here.  At  the  same  time,  they  still 
seek  to  benefit  the  black  community. 

These  Chlcagoans  contrast  with  many  dis- 
couraged clvll-rlghts  workers  throughout  this 
nation  who  charge  that  fighting  pollution 
Is  a  "cop-out"  which  leaves  ghetto  problems 
unresolved  whUe  a  new  cause  gets  popular. 
The  Chlcagoans  ask  instead  whether  the 
n.any  crusades  which  bombard  the  public 
can  be  combined  rather  than  competing  for 
attention. 

Because  of  them,  the  cycle  now  reads:  from 
trees,  to  pulp,  to  paper,  to  newsprint,  and 
then  to  a  black-owned  and  black-run  busi- 
ness. 

The  bu.ilness  Is  the  West  Side  Paper 
Stock  Corporation.  Backed  up  to  the  far  end 
of  the  plant,  a  trailer  truck  dumps  Its  cargo 
of  old  newspapers  little  by  little. 

Two  young  men  rake  the  papers  onto  a 
large  conveyor  belt  which  carries  the  papers 
up  to  an  automatic  unit  that  fluffs  and  then 
compresses  them  for  baling  by  another  man. 

"Each  ton  of  newspapers  recycled  saves 
17  trees."  explains  Edward  Kress.  Mr.  Kress 
was  the  first  manager  of  the  paper  stock 
corporation.  Now  he  is  out  drumming  up 
suburban  support  and  finding  good  locations 
for  the  huge,  steel  paper-collection  boxes 
which  are  picked  up  each  week  and  replaced 
with  empty  ones. 

Among  the  staunch  suburban  workers  are 
Dallas  Jones  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou. 

"My  husband  was  working  through  our 
church  with  the  West  Side  and  learned  of 
the    need    for   paper,"   Mrs.    Jones    explains. 


"In  the  meantime,  I  have  been  concerned 
not  only  about  the  city  but  about  the  entire 
environmental  problem." 

When  her  community  of  Wllmette.  111.,  be- 
gan to  talk  about  needing  a  garbage  train 
to  transport  waste  to  burying  spots,  Mrs. 
Jones  decided  It  was  time  to  let  people  know 
that  at  least  some  of  their  waste  was  raw 
material  for  a  business. 

Now,  boxes  collecting  about  100  tons  of 
paper  a  month  are  placed  at  three  perma- 
nent locations. 

"The  response  Is  terrific,"  notes  Mrs. 
Jones,  adding  that  people  respond  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  and  run  the  gamut  politically 
and  socially. 

antipollution  effort  aided 

"We  accept  all  kinds  of  newspapers — un- 
derground to  the  conservative  Chicago  Trib- 
une," she  quips. 

Observes  Mrs.  Kress:  "This  also  helps  the 
community  that  is  helping  us  because  pollu- 
tion Is  a  problem."  His  promotion  efforts 
soon  will  result  in  boxes  being  placed  In  at 
least  five  more  Chicago  suburbs.  Each  filled 
drop  box  saves  187  trees  or  1.060  cubic  feet  of 
landfill,  Mr.  Kress  emphasizes. 

Quiet  catalysts  behind  this  emerging 
urban -suburban  coof>eratlon  have  Included 
Container  Corporation,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Robert  C.  Strom, 
president  of  Metropolitan  Consulting  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Mr.  Strom,  energetic  and  determined, 
brought  business  together  with  the  West 
Side  Community  Development  Corporation 
(WSCDC).  a  coalition  representing  the  five 
mam  West  Side  power  groups:  Garfield  Or- 
ganization, Conservative  Vice  Lords,  Egyp- 
tian Cobra  Nation,  Student  Afro-American 
Group,  and  the  West  Side  Organization. 

PAPER  SUPPLY  NEEDED 

He  points  out  that  the  Pioneer  Paper  Stock 
Division  of  Container  Corporation  is  always 
looking  for  new  sources  of  old  newspaper 
which  Is  baled  and  ready  to  be  whisked  off 
to  its  de-inking  plant,  otherwise  recycled, 
and  used  again. 

Confirms  Lloyd  E.  Williams  of  the  Pioneer 
Division:  "Our  company  Is  the  nation's  big- 
gest recycler  of  waste  papers — about  10  per- 
cent of  all  that  Is  recycled  and  made  Into 
new  products." 

To  tap  Chicago  as  a  source  of  newspa- 
pers. Container  Corporation  helped  set  up 
the  West  Side  Paper  Stock  Corporation  by: 

Guaranteeing  a  loan  of  $250,000  from 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  to  buy 
the  plant  and  equipment. 

Providing  training  and  contlniilng  tech- 
nical help  for  black  employees  at  the  new 
plant  largely  through  Leroy  H.  Murphy, 
who  periodically  spends  several  days  on  site. 

Purchasing  all  the  baled  paper  the  black- 
run  plant  produces  at  agreed-upon  prices. 

three  shufts  planned 

"Obviously  we  want  them  to  succeed,"  Mr. 
Williams  sums  up. 

The  fiedgllng  plant  needs  more  paper  be- 
fore It  breaks  even,  but  those  Involved  speak 
of  running  three  shifts  at  the  plant  as  more 
and  more  people  Join  the  antlp>ollutlon 
brigade. 

For  WSCDC,  the  paper  plant  Is  Just  a  first 
step.  It  Is,  in  fact,  described  by  some  as  only 
a  "psychological  boost  to  the  community" 
not  a  "cure-aU." 

"The  community  has  been  frustrated  by 
falling  attempts,"  explains  Frederick  Doug- 
las Andrews,  director  of  the  Garfield  Organi- 
zation. liT.  Andrews  sees  the  paper  plant  as 
a  "concrete  symbol"  that  the  black  commu- 
nity can  obtain  "the  accounting  and  man- 
agement skill  to  receive  money  and  be  suc- 
cessful." 


When  the  plant  gets  In  the  black,  the 
profits  will  go  to  WSCDC  to  be  plowed  back 
Into  other  community  projects. 

Among  them,  the  five  groups  in  WSCDC 
have  launched  such  businesses  as  gasoline 
stations,  a  car  wash,  restaurants.  Ice  cream 
franchises,  and  a  supermarket.  The  p>aper 
plant  Is  their  first  Joint  venture — bringing 
together  former  rival  groupts,  including  two 
youth  organizations  that  at  one  time  vented 
their  energies  on  street-gang  activities. 

Next  on  the  docket  are  plans  to  develop  a 
chain  of  dry-cleenlng  franchises  and  to  es- 
tablish a  key  punch  and  computer  center. 

"Instead  of  depending  on  proposals  and 
handouts  year  atfter  year,  the  organizations 
are  trying  to  work  on  economic  develop- 
ment," stresses  Chester  Robinson,  director  of 
the  West  Side  Organization  and  president  of 
WSCDC. 

Jointly  with  Malcolm  X  College  here,  and 
with  the  support  of  leading  Chicago  busi- 
nessmen, WSCDC  is  In  the  midst  of  a  95  mU- 
lion  fund-raising  drive  to  finance  more  "do- 
it-yourself"  ventures. 

Entertainer  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  who  with 
his  recent  bride  has  just  finished  a  two- week 
Chicago  engagement,  plans  to  do  benefits 
throughout  the  world  on  behalf  of  these  West 
Side  efforts.  His  two  benefit  performances 
here  brought  In  some  $250,000 

He  says  he  sees  a  connection  between  the 
West  Side  help-yourself  phUoeophy  and  that 
of  his  own  book,  "Yes,  I  caji." 

"Etoes  this  solve  all  the  problems  of  Chi- 
cago?" he  asks  rhetorically.  "No.  It  does  not," 
he  notes.  "But  If  street-corner  guys  can  get 
a  program  'cooking'  here,  then  the  brothers 
elsewhere  have  got  to  follow  suit." 


QUESTIONS  ON  VIETNAM:  VH.  EF- 
FECTS ON  THE  AMERICAN  ECON- 
OMY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  niASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  hurt  the  United  States  in 
many  ways  besides  just  the  tragic  losses 
of  American  lives.  It  also  has  hurt  the 
stability  of  the  U.S.  economy  as  we  can 
clearly  see  in  the  current  rising  infla- 
tion and  the  wild  gyrations  of  the  stock 
market.  In  this  final  question  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars  at 
Cornell  University  talks  about  how  the 
war  has  hurt  our  economy: 

What  Is  the  Etfect  of  the  War  on  th« 
American  Economy? 

Contrary  to  popular  notions  of  "war  pros- 
perity," the  Vietnam  war  has  (1)  been  costly 
for  Americans  In  terms  of  the  things  most 
needed  and  (11)  been  the  source  of  our  most 
pressing  current  economic  problems.  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment. 

(I)  Costs  of  the  War 

The  personal  Income  tax  surcharge,  the  tel- 
ephone and  other  excise  taxes  have  been  ne- 
cessitated by  the  Vietnam  war.  The  total  dol- 
lar costs  of  the  war  now  exceed  $100  billion. 
Examples  of  what  this  figure  means  in  terms 
of  opportunities  foregone:  natlon&Uy,  the 
cost  Is  $2  million  dollars  per  hour;  New  York 
City  spends  more  on  the  war  than  on  New 
York,  the  Vietnam  war  share  of  personal  In- 
come taxes   paid  by  New  Yorkers  exceeding 
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the  city  budget;  Tomlclns  County  (popula- 
tion 60.000)  spends  over  $700  per  hour  to 
support  the  war  Begin  to  think  about  what 
these  flgiires  mean  in  terms  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, public  transportation,  housing,  etc. 
(11>  Current  Economic  Problems 

a.  Our  present  rapid  inflation  arises  from 
deficit  spending  required  to  finance  the  war; 
the  federal  budget  deficit  for  66-68  was  over 
|i32  billion,  the  biggest  inflationary  shock  to 
the  economy  in  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

b.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  inflation  leave  un- 
touched the  heart  of  the  problem — military 
expenditures,  expeclally  for  the  war.  Infla- 
tion cannot  be  stopped  short  of  a  cutback  in 
military  expenditures  and  a  corresponding 
redirection  of  the  economy  towards  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  needed  goods  and  services. 
Such  a  'reconversion'  policy  would  allow  in- 
creasing employment,  whereas  administra- 
tion tight  money  policies  have  increased  un- 
employment. 

c  One  of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  admin- 
istration tight  money  policies  is  housing.  By 
government  standards  we  need  at  the  very 
least  26  million  new  units  over  the  next 
decade:  at  the  current  depressed  level  of 
housing  starts,  we  will  have  fewer  than  10 
million  additional  units  by  the  end  of  the 
70s. 


THE  NATIONS  HEALTH  NEEDS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  facing  us  today  is  that  the  basic, 
funding  cycle,  which  involves  the  local 
community  turning  to  the  States,  and  the 
States  turning  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  putting  the  Congress  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  have  a  rapidly  escalating 
number  of  very  heavy  demands,  and 
httle  assurance  of  adequate,  incoming 
f  imds  to  meet  all  of  them :  in  fact  we  can- 
not hope  to  fimd  them  all.  But  we  must 
do  our  best. 

Under  the  present  manipulations,  the 
deficits  could  be  felt  in  many  critical 
areas  of  governmental  and  socioeco- 
nomic programs  of  great  moment  to  the 
economy  and  the  people. 

I  have  in  mind  one  which  we  all  evalu- 
ate very  highly  as  to  priority,  and  that 
IS  medicare  and  health  programs. 

Where  are  we  going  with  these  pro- 
grams with  our  hospitals  crowded,  hos- 
pital rates  going  through  the  ceiling, 
shortages  of  doctors,  nurses,  specialists 
and  technicians  appearing  on  almost 
every  scene  in  the  land? 

Lack  of  sufficiently  trained  doctors 
coming  out  of  the  medical  schools  every 
year,  and  all  the  deficiencies  that  we 
have  in  trjing  to  implement  the  over- 
all medical  care  prtjgram.  and  make  it 
the  effective  and  helpful  one  we  had 
great  hope  for.  when  it  was  first  in- 
augurated, are  plaguing  us  no  end.  Mil- 
lions of  sick  people  are  being  denied  the 
care  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  so 
badly  need.  Countless  lives  are  in  this 
precarious  balance  of  deprivation  of  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  treatment. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  very 
serious  problems  developing  in  health, 
medical,  and  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ment, because  the  rates  and  costs  are 
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bounding  into  infinity,  while  the  money 
and  programs  available  to  meet  basic 
needs  are  generally  inadequate,  and  will 
become  much  more  so  with  the  passage 
of  time.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  be 
fully  recogiiized,  even  in  Congress  which 
is  moving  too  slow,  so  I  suggest  with  ut- 
most respect. 

Obviously,  the  big  problems  are  money 
and  proper  planning,  and  the  people  can 
not  help  that  very  much  except  by  pay- 
ing more  taxes  which  many  are  not  able 
to  do.  and  planning  wisely,  adequately 
and  well  is  for  government  and  private 
hospital  and  health  leaders. 

Fundamentally,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
facts  that  our  entire  hospital  system,  its 
equipment  and  personnel  are  presenting 
gigantic  problems,  because  obviously  we 
do  not  have  enough  of  the  necessities  to 
go  around  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
great  needs.  More  new  hospitals  should 
be  constructed,  more  should  be  imple- 
mented with  adequate,  modern  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  including  doctors 
and  nurses,  specialized  talents,  and  be 
furnished  with  much  more  modern 
equipment  that  is  becoming  available 
so  fast  in  our  technology,  and  yet  is 
very  expensive,  costly,  and  in  many  in- 
stances beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordiruiry 
hospital,  if  indeed  the  larger  ones  can 
afford  them  and  are  being  squeezed  by 
funding  needs.  Domiciliarj-  and  rest 
homes,  modern  theories  to  cope  with 
killer  diseases,  chronic  disabilities,  for 
children  and  adults  are  urgently  needed. 

I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that 
Congress  must  take  a  new  and  careful 
look  at  this  whole  hospital-medical  pic- 
ture and  complex,  because  to  my  mind 
the  situation  is  deteriorating  very  fast, 
and  the  time  may  come  soon — if  it  is  not 
already  here — when  many  more  people 
no  longer  will  have  the  means  to  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets  or  plans  for 
total,  modern,  medical  care,  not  to  speak 
of  the  crying  needs  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

High  rates,  shortages  of  doctors,  nurses 
and  developing  shortages  of  hospital  beds 
and  up-to-date  hospital  buildings  for  all 
classes  and  ages  are  compelling  prob- 
lems. But  they  must  be  solved  real  soon, 
and  we  will  have  to  find  some  way  too  be- 
fore long  to  step  up  the  number  of  spaces 
in  medical  schools,  so  that  tliousands  of 
aspiring  medical  students  may  be  as- 
sured of  admission  to  medical  schools, 
and  later  to  up-to-date  hospitals,  where 
they  can  take  their  internships  and  resi- 
dencies without  suffering  from  the  welter 
of  delay,  rejection,  favoritism  and  dis- 
crimination that  attends  their  present 
efforts  for  medical  education  and  train- 
ing. 

We  all  have  known  of  many  capable, 
dedicated,  well-trained  young  men  ap- 
plying across  the  board  to  get  into  medi- 
cal schools,  who  are  frustrated  and  dis- 
appointed they  could  not  pursue  the 
career  of  their  choice  because  of  lack  of 
openings  for  highly  qualified  boys,  who 
often  must  step  aside  for  their  inferiors 
from  home  and  from  abroad. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
set  up  a  huge,  coordinated  program 
with  massive  fimding  that  will  embrace 
all  our  health,  medical,  hospital,  nursing. 
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specialist  and  medical  school  needs,  and 
we  must  act  now,  and  we  cannot  wait 
any  longer. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  will  get  together 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  make  the 
elaborate  studies  and  analyses  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  total  needs,  and  then 
set  up  the  remedies  and  the  implementa- 
tions that  we  need  to  insure  adequate, 
reasonably  priced,  medical  services  for 
all.  The  alternative  is  socialized  medi- 
cine, which  we  are  likely  to  have  sooner 
than  we  think,  if  we  fail  to  move  now. 

At  the  present  time,  medical  costs  are 
anything  but  reasonable  for  the  average 
person  and  family.  Neither  current  med- 
ical and  health  plans  or  incomes  can 
possibly  meet  them,  as  everyone  must 
know. 

In  fact,  the  rich  can  afford  these  high 
costs:  the  poor  can  usually  have  them 
paid  by  welfare.  But  the  rank  and  file  of 
hard-working  breadwinners,  and  ordi- 
nary working  men  and  women  of  this 
great  and  prosperous  Nation,  are  hai'd 
put,  because  they  do  not  have  the  means 
to  pay  for  excessively  high-level  costs, 
medical  and  hospital  services,  yet,  since 
they  are  gainfully  employed,  they  are 
not  considered  for  special  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  the  leaders  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
chairman  and  members  of  pertinent 
committees  will  Uke  careful  note  of  my 
suggestions  having  to  do  with  our  urgent, 
present  needs  for  greatly  increased  and 
vastly  enhanced  hospital-nursing  medi- 
cal care,  service  and  treatment  and  med- 
ical school  needs  as  well  as  many  spe- 
cial programs  for  specially  afflicted 
groups. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BLACKBURN'S 
ANSWER  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
UDALL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
reply  to  the  statement  of  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Udall>  which  appeared  on  page 
16814  of  the  May  22  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Udall  is  unaware  of  the  current  status 
of  the  Nation's  postal  employees  in  re- 
gard to  the  right  to  join  or  not  to  join 
union  organizations.  Mr.  Udall  states 
that  H.R.  17070,  the  postal  reform  bill, 
"neither  advances  ncr  retards  the  right- 
to-work  movement."  He  states  that  H.R. 
17070  "retains  the  status  quo."  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  "status  quo"  refers  to  Executive 
Orders  10988  and  11491.  the  former  is- 
sued by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  latter  issued  by  President 
Nixon: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government  has  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  re- 
prisal, to  form,  join,  and  assist  a  labor  orga- 
nization or  to  refrain  from  any  such  activity. 
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and  each  employee  shall  be  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right 

Section  222  of  H.R.  17070  states  la- 
bor-management relations  would  be 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  7— the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended — of  title  29," 
Under  this  clause  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  employees  have  the 
right  to  refrain  "except  to  the  extent  that 
such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  an  extension  of  the 
"status  quo."  I  would  classify  it  rather 
as  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Executive  orders  and  an  open 
invitation  for  proponents  of  involuntary 
union  membership. 

I  would  suggest  that  my  colleague  read 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
section  222  of  H.R.  17070  for  himself.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  clauses  and 
the  Kennedy-Nixon  Executive  orders  is 
apparent  to  even  a  cursory  study.  I  am 
compelled  to  remind  my  colleague  that 
local  postal  installations  are  Federal 
property  and  there  is  a  legal  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  local  State 
right-to-work  laws  would  be  applicable. 
There  have  been  instances  in  many  of 
the  19  States  having  right-to-work  laws 
where  workers  on  Federal  property  have 
been  subjected  to  compulsory  unionism. 
In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  the  State 
right-to-work  legislation  specifically  ex- 
cludes employees  of  "the  United  States, 
or  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,"  from  its  provisions.  I  do  not 
want  to  subject  Greorgia  residents,  who 
enjoy  freedom  of  choice,  to  compulsory 
unionism.  My  colleague's  own  State,  Ari- 
zona, enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  right-to- 
work  law;  is  he  willing  to  risk  the  nega- 
tion of  his  State's  law? 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  Mr.  Udall's  comments  on  the  con- 
gressional offices  "being  flooded  right  now 
with  alarmist  mail."  I  suspect  if  Mr. 
Udall  had  received  a  heavy  volume  of 
mail  in  favor  of  his  position,  he  would 
have  termed  it  "a  sincere  expression  of 
public  support."  However,  since  the  mail 
is  rimning  adverse  to  his  position,  he 
terms  it  "alarmist."  I  have  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  mail  on  this  vital  issue,  and  I 
welcome  it.  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
answer  my  constituents'  queries  and  to 
read  their  views.  I  only  wish  that  more 
of  them  would  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  opinions.  But  as  to  the  mail  being 
"alarmist,"  I  must  disagree.  My  defini- 
tion would  be  that  it  is  "concerned." 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  letters  in  particular 
of  the  many  that  I  have  received  on  the 
issue  of  compulsory  unionization  of  the 
postal  workers  are  especially  worthy  of 
note  to  my  colleagues. 

One  is  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  the  Honorable  Jack  Williams. 
The  other  is  from  the  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
Warren  P.  Knowies.  I  trust  that  no  one 
will  consider  these  two  letters  as  "alarm- 
ist," but  rather  as  informed  and  con- 
cerned. I  attach  these  letters  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
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Madison.   Wis.. 

May  14,   1970. 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackbckn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Blackburn:  I  have 
your  letter  of  May  6  and  certainly  agree  that 
the  whole  area  of  collective  bargaining  In 
the  public  sector  Is  a  difficult  one  to  deal 
with.  We  In  Wisconsin  have  had  more  expe- 
rience In  this  area  that  most  other  states  In 
that  collective  bargaining  procedures  have 
been  authorized  since  1961.  I  personally 
vetoed  the  agency  or  union  shop  provision, 
and  we  are  studying  the  entire  problem  at 
the  present  time  trying  to  bring  about  some 
mechanism  whereby  good  labor  management 
relations  In  the  public  sector  may  be  main- 
tained. 

The  dlfliculty  that  we  encountered,  of 
course,  Is  that  all  our  public  bargaining  units 
attempt  to  apply  the  rule  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  It  simply  won't  work.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  a  profit-making  business  but 
rather  a  service  organization  which  Is 
financed  by  taxes,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
most  bargaining  Is  economic  and  translated 
into  dollars.  I  am  advising  members  of  my 
congressional  delegation  and  hope  that  they 
virtU  support  your  proposal  for  reasonable 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  P.  Knowles, 

Governor. 

Oftice  of  the  Governor, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  18, 1970. 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackburn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Blackburn:  As  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Right  To  Work  State,  I  certainly 
agree  with  vour  letter  of  May  6th. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Senator  Paul 
Fannin  and  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
him  your  letter  with  a  request  for  any  rec- 
ommendations that  he  may  have  for  this 
office  to  undertake. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Williams. 


DRUGS  ARE  BIG  BUSINESS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  can  no  longer  be  considered 
a  local  problem,  rather  it  has  taken  on 
national  significance  in  America,  stretch- 
ing from  our  irmer  city  ghettos  to  our 
well-to-do  suburban  neighborhoods  to 
our  midwestern  rural  farming  areas.  To 
shut  our  eyes  and  say  that  the  problem 
does  not  exist  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  ob- 
vious reality.  To  date  no  one  has  come 
up  with  the  answer  to  solve  what  is  fast 
becoming  a  crisis  in  this  Nation. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  our  seeming 
lack  of  perspective  about  the  drug  trade 
in  general  and  the  particular  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States.  We  are  all  too 
ready  to  believe  that  the  users  are  the 
social  out  casts  who  gather  together  for 
a  quick  "trip"  or  who  "shoot  up"  in  a 
dark  alley.  Unfortunately  the  truth  is 
that  the  problem  runs  deeper  than 
that — much  deeper. 

To  put  the  local  drug  trade  in  per- 
spective, I  believe  that  the  follo'wlng  ar- 
ticle—the first  in  a  series  to  be  published 
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by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor — de- 
scribes how  drugs  are,  in  reality,  big 
business  on  the  world  market.  Just  as 
demand  increases,  supply  is  all  too  ready 
to  expand  to  fill  the  need.  Before  one  can 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  breadth 
of  the  drug  problem,  one  must  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  traffic  in  drugs  is  a 
most  lucrative  occupation.  John  Hughes 
describes  that  business  in  the  following 
article : 
World   "Junk"   Tra»tic— "We're   Dkalinc 
With  an  Epidemic' 
(Note. — During     the     past     few     montiis 
enough  heroin  has  been  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States  to  supply  150  million  Individ- 
ual shots  for  addicts.  In  other  words,  enough 
for  all  the  young  people  In  the  U.S.  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  24  to  have  at  least  four 
"fixes."  Staff  correspondent  John  Hughes  has 
followed  the  narcotics  trails  round  the  world. 
In  the  first  of  10  reports  he  spelU  out  the 
International  drug  situation.) 

Beirut,  Lebanon. — A  five-month  investi- 
gation by  this  newspaper  into  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  traffic  reveals  that  Illicit 
drugs  are  swirling  like  a  floodtlde  down  the 
clandestine  channels  that  lead  to  the  addict 
user. 

To  the  United  States,  the  principal  con- 
suming country,  the  flow  is  massive,  and 
Increasing. 

True,  seizures  are  up.  Heroin  seizures  by 
American  customs  agents  have  Increased 
1,200  percent  over  the  past  five  years. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  devoting  ma- 
jor effort  to  disrupting  the  traffic.  At  home 
and  abroad,  American  narcotics  agents  are 
doing  a  yeoman  Job  Whether  shooting  it 
out  with  opium  traffickers  In  Turkey,  or 
penetrating  the  heroin  factories  of  Marseille. 
Prance,  they  are  often  men  of  remarkable 
courage,  working  undercover  for  long  periods 
at  considerable  risk. 

But  the  market  for  narcotics  has  expanded 
phenomenally,  too.  Some  believe  It  has  dou- 
bled In  the  past  six  months.  It  now  caters 
to  11-  and  12-year-olds.  President  Nixon  says 
180,000  Americans  are  addicted  to  heroin. 
Each  requires  several  "fixes"  a  day  of  the 
white  powder  that  has  brought  death  to 
hundreds  and  so-called  "living  death"  to 
thousands  more. 

So  far  as  "soft "  drugs  are  concerned,  more 
than  6  million  Americans  are  using  mari- 
Jviana.  according  to  a  United  Stetes  con- 
gressional committee  of  Inquiry. 

FLOW   increased 

Ironically,  Increased  governmental  atten- 
tion to  the  drug  traffic  has  boosted  the  cur- 
rent flow.  Traffickers  fear  that  traditional 
sources  and  channels  may  be  sealed  off.  So 
they  have  been  moving  large  consignments 
while  they  can. 

Narcotics  agents  believe  3,500  kilos  of  her- 
oin have  been  hastily  funneled  down  the 
pipeline  from  Turkey  to  the  United  States 
in  the  past  few  months.  When  diluted,  that 
Is  enough  to  supply  more  than  150  million 
Individual  shots  of  heroin  to  addicts. 

Turkey  Is  the  largest  grower  of  Illegal  op- 
ium. Prance  is  the  major  converter  of  opium 
Into  heroin.  The  process  Is  dominated  by  a 
tough  Corslcan  underworld  ring  oi)eratlng 
In  Marseille.  Prom  these  two  countries  origi- 
nates 80  percent  of  the  heroin  used  In  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  balance  comes 
from  Mexico.  Two  other  countries  with  boom- 
ing opium  production — Iran  and  Afghanis- 
tan— are  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

But  even  If  production  could  be  wiped  out 
overnight,  enough  has  been  stockpiled  to 
meet  world  demand  for  several  years.  Burled 
In  remote  areas  of  Turkey  are  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  opliun.  It  is  gtiarded  by  fierce 
hlU  folk  for  whom  defiance  of  authority  is 
practically  a  point  of  honor.  They  can  dls- 
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pose  of  Uielr  caches  at  leisure.  Neither  opluio. 
nor  morphine  ilts  next  stage),  nor  heroin 
( the  end  product  i    deteriorates  with  age. 

The  United  Nations  says  the  drug  traflBc  Is 
snowballing  and  that  It  Is  "Imperatively  urg- 
ent" to  And  ways  to  cope  with  It 

A  top  American  narcotics  agent  puta  It 
more  bluntly.  •'We're  dealing."  he  says,  "with 
an  epidemic." 

The  United  Nations  estimates  Illegal  pro- 
duction of  opium  at  1,200  tons  a  year.  Many 
experts  And  that  calculation  conservative.  As 
for  marijuana.  It  grows  untended  like  a  weed 
In  dozens  of  countries. 

Last  year  a  startled  London  housewife 
found  two  stands  of  It  growing  6  feet  high 
in  her  back  garden.  In  New  Orleans,  agents 
picked  up  a  college  professor  and  his  wife 
found  growing  260  marijuana  plants.  Across 
the  Mexican  border  alone,  authorities  be- 
lieve, some  1,100  tons  of  marijuana  flow  into 
the  United  States  each  year. 

For  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
exploring  the  pipelines  down  which  this 
lilegal  traffic  flows  and  the  men  who  control 
them.  In  the  course  of  a  round-the-world 
trip  I  found  that  with  no  especial  entree  to 
underworld  circles  It  was  possible,  with  time 
and  money,  to  buy  every  major  illegal  drug 

In  Afghanistan.  Pakistan,  and  Thailand.  I 
came  easily  to  the  point  of  purchase  for 
opium.  In  Laos  I  could  have  bought  It  by 
the    small    planeload 

Sometimes  there  were  difficulties  when 
sellers  suspected  me  of  being  an  undercover 
narcotics  agent  or  a  police  officer.  But  with 
only  a  little  more  effort.  I  could  have  bought 
opium  In  India.  Turkey,  and  Mexico.  In 
Hong  Kong  I  need  walk  but  a  few  steps  from 
my  office  to  get  the  distinctive  scent  of  smok- 
ing opium  from  the  neighborhood  vendor. 

In  Beirut  a  Western  diplomat  offered  me 
introductions  to  cocaine  sellers  In  a  number 
of  nightclubs. 

Second-grade  heroin  in  small  doses  was 
easily  obtainable  In  Mexico  and  Hong  Kong 
But  in  Marseille  I  could  have  bought  top- 
grade  heroin  by  the  kilo  (2.2  pounds).  It 
would  have  taken  an  advance  payment  of 
•3.000  and  several  days  isolation  In  a  hotel 
room  while  the  sellers  checked  me  out.  If 
they  were  satisfied.  I  could  have  been  reason- 
ably sure  of  emerging  with  a  kilo  of  pure 
heroin.  So  skillful  and  careful  are  the  traffic- 
kers, however,  that  the  transaction  would 
have  been  completed  without  my  ever  meet- 
ine  the  deliverer. 

The  movement  of  heroin  from  southern 
Prance  to  the  United  States  was  once  domi- 
nated by  the  American  Mafla  But  now  the 
Corslcan  heroin  manufacturers  have  so  much 
to  sell  that  they  meet  all  the  Mafia's  require- 
ments and  have  plenty  to  spare  So  in  addi- 
tion, they  sell  to  Cuban.  American  Negro, 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  buying  rings  who  have 
newly  set  up  shop  around  Marseille,  as  well 
as  to    "Independent"  purchasers. 

As  for  hashish  and  marijuana.  I  could  have 
bought  this  as  easily  as  toothpaste  or  candy 
throughout  much  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  parts  of  Mexico  In  Afghanistan,  hashish 
sellers  distribute  pamphlets  advertising  their 
own  special  brands.  Hospitable  policemen 
offer  foreign  hippies  a  puff  of  "hash."  In 
Nepal,  hashish  come?  cheaper  than  tobacco. 
In  Pakistan,  a  police  officer  opposed  to  the 
narcotics  traffic  told  me  he  had  sold  a  kilo 
of  hashish  to  make  money  for  his  son's  birth- 
day present. 

CHILDREN    ACCOSTED 

For  the  new  synthetic  drugs — the  amphet- 
amines, the  barbiturates,  the  hallucino- 
gens— the  trail  started  no  farther  than  the 
beach  In  front  of  my  home  In  Hong  Kong. 
There  the  pushers  are  trying  to  proposition 
American  children  from  the  International 
school  nearby  American  schools  in  Bangkok. 
Thailand,  and  Ankara.  Turkey,  have  encoun- 
tered similar  problems 
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One  finding  of  this  Monitor  survey  is  that 
In  addition  to  the  traffic  In  cultivated  drugs, 
there  is  a  sharp  upsurge  In  the  movement  of 
the  synthetics.  Pioneered  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  flowing  In  particularly  across 
the  borders  of  Western  Europe. 

A  leading  Italian  {psychologist  says  30  per- 
cent of  young  people  between  14  and  22  In 
Rome  are  using  some  kind  of  drug.  Use  of 
stimulants  is  so  serious  In  Sweden  that  the 
Swedish  Government  is  In  the  forefront  of  a 
campaign  for  strict  new  international  con- 
trols. Deaths  from  heroin  use  have  startled 
Prance. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  admitted  some 
"thefts  of  narcotic  drugs  from  pharmacies 
and  hospitals."  The  Soviets  say  illicit  traffic 
poses  "no  problems"  in  their  country.  Other 
sources  say  Soviet  officials  are  quietly  con- 
cerned about  the  smuggled  Inflow  of  drugs 
from  the  West. 

Pep  pills  are  in  volume  with  some  Czecho- 
slovakian  youths.  The  Prague  weekly  Kvety 
says  drug  addiction  In  the  capital  is  reach- 
ing alarming  proportions.  Some  addicts 
have  been  getting  high  on  cactus  extract 
stolen  from  Prague's  botanical  gardens. 

There  may  be  one  positive  aspect  to  this. 
European  governments,  which  until  now 
have  paid  only  Up  service  to  drug  abuse 
and  traffic,  are  beginning  to  take  it  more 
seriously. 

Though  it  is  relatively  easy  to  buy  Illegal 
narcotics,  smuggling  them  across  interna- 
tional borders,  and  particularly  into  the 
United  States,  Is  a  much  more  hazardous 
business. 

In  countries  like  Turkey  and  Lebanon,  the 
narcotics  seller  is  often  an  Informer,  too, 
particularly  upon  small-time  or  amateur 
traffickers.  Having  made  the  sale,  he  tells 
the  police.  Per  this  service,  he  gets  Immunity 
from  prosecution.  But  the  buyer  Is  picked 
up. 

In  some  countries,  the  police  go  out  of 
their  way  to  arrest  foreigners.  This  helps 
build  their  case  that  foreigners,  not  local 
citizens,  are  responsible  for  the  narcotics 
traffic. 

Several  hundred  Americans  have  had  tor- 
mented personal  experience  of  this.  They 
are  seri-ing  long  sentences  for  narcotics 
offenses  in  such  hellholes  as  Sands  prison. 
Just  outside  Beirut. 

Crammed  40  to  50  in  a  cell,  the  prisoners 
have  one  hole  in  the  floor  for  a  toilet,  one 
faucet  for  a  shower.  Many  have  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  violent  homosexual  assault. 
A  fortunate  few  have  bribed  their  way  Into 
mental  Institutions  where  treatment  is  bet- 
ter. 

Despite  the  hazards,  the  profits  from  drug 
smuggling  are  Immense.  If  transported  suc- 
cessfully to  the  United  States  and  "cut" 
into  45.000  packets  for  Individual  users,  a 
kilo  of  heroin  that  costs  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  Marseille  sells  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

With  this  kind  of  money  to  be  made. 
Involvement  In  the  narcotics  traffic  extends 
into  the  most  pseudo-respectable  circles  and 
Into  the  highest  ranks  of  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments. 

In  Lebanon,  a  leading  politician  la  one  of 
the  largest  owners  of  hashish-producing 
land. 

The  uncle  of  one  Middle  Eaatem  monarch 
reputedly  controls  the  transportation  of  nar- 
cotics through  his  country. 

The  sister  of  another  head  of  state  is  per- 
sistently linked  to  the  operation  of  a  mor- 
phine-producing factory. 

In  one  Asian  country,  an  American  diplo- 
mat told  me: 

"We  want  the  drug  traffic  out  of  here 
stopped.  But  we  have  a  problem.  If  American 
narcotics  agents  start  noelng  around  here 
too  closely,  they're  going  to  uncover  some 
links  to  pretty  high  places." 
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In  LaoG  the  Army  is  Involved  In  the  opium 
business,  and  Lao  Air  Force  planes  transport 
opium. 

In  Thailand  the  massive  outflow  of  nar- 
cotics could  hardly  take  place  without  col- 
laboration at  fairly  high  levels.  In  the  past, 
involvement  in  the  drug  traffic  has  extended 
into  the  Cabinet.  It  may  still  today. 

AMBASSADOR    ARSES'TXO 

The  diplomatic  bag,  immune  from  customs 
scrutiny,  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  narcotics  traf- 
fic. A  number  of  Latin-American  diplomats 
have  been  caught  moving  narcotics,  includ- 
ing ambassadors  from  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  Urugruay. 

This  year  Italian  police  arrested  a  Paki- 
stani ambassador  on  narcotics  charges.  Other 
diplomats  are  being  watched.  Personnel  of  a 
number  of  international  agencies  with  diplo- 
matic privileges,  particularly  in  Southeast 
Asia,  are  under  suspicion. 

In  Lebanon,  a  traveler  In  trouble  with  the 
law  who  needs  new  documents  can  visit  the 
ambassador  of  one  Central-American  coun- 
try. No  questions  are  asked.  The  fee  for  a 
brand-new  passport  of  that  country  is  $1,000 
in  cash.  One  recent  purchaser  was  an  LSD 
chemist  on  the  run  from  British  police.  He 
used  his  new  passport  to  travel  to  North 
America. 

Money,  however,  is  not  always  the  reason 
for  Involvement  In  the  drug  traffic.  Some- 
times the  motive  Is  political  or  ideological. 

Western  agents,  for  Instance.  belle\'e  the 
Israeli  InteHlgence  service  permits  Arab 
smugglers  to  move  shipments  of  narcotics 
across  Israeli-held  territory.  The  smugglers 
are  Bedouin  tribesmen  In  return  for  the 
transit  route,  they  give  the  Israelis  military 
information  about  Arab  positions. 

There  is  also  narcotics-smuggling  across 
the  Arab-Israeli  border  for  straight  gain.  The 
hashish  that  visiting  Jewish  hippies  buy  In 
Israel  comes  from  Lebanon. 

In  Laos,  some  of  the  main  growers  of  il- 
legal opium  are  tough  mounUln  tribesmen 
upon  whom  the  American  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  relies  heavily  In  the 
campaign  against  the  Communists,  Opium 
is  the  principal  cash  crop  in  the  non-Com- 
munist part  of  the  country.  Clearly,  the  CIA 
is  cognizant  of.  if  not  party  to.  the  exten- 
sive movement  of  opium  out  of  Laos. 

One  charter  pilot  told  me  that  "friendly" 
opium  shipments  get  special  CIA  clearance 
and  monitoring  on  their  flights  southward 
out  of  the  country.  The  same  source  al- 
leged two  or  three  fllghu  without  this 
"protection"  crashed  under  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances. 

Communist  intelligence  agents  are  simi- 
larly Involved  with  the  use  and  transporta- 
tion of  narcotics. 

Soviet  agents  posing  as  newsmen  In  India 
are  known  to  have  made  use  of  narcotics  in 
the  course  of  their  Intelligence  work.  In  the 
no-holds-barred  world  of  espionage,  it  is  a 
logical  Instrument. 

The  Soviets  accuse  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists of  manufacturing  narcotics  and  un- 
loading them  on  the  world  market  with  po- 
litical design.  The  Chinese  undoubtedly  do 
manufacture  drugs.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  employing  them  abroad  on  such 
a  massive  scale,  for  Instance,  as  did  the 
Japanese  prior  to  their  invasion  of  China  In 
the  1930's.  Before  their  military  onslaught, 
the  Japanese  poured  in  opium  to  sap  Chinese 
resistance. 

&ANCTUABIES    PROVIDED 

For  drug  smugglers  from  Turkey  and  the 
Middle  East.  Communist  countries  on  the 
road  route  to  Western  Europe  are  a  sanctu- 
ary. Opium  shipments  are  stored  there,  road 
trailers  dropped  off  or  switched,  and  truck 
registration  pap>er8  and  licensed  plates 
changed. 
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A  c&ti  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  is  the  known 
haunt  of  Arab  smugglers.  Yet  rarely  do  the 
CommunisU  interfere  with  narcotics  ship- 
ments from  Middle  Eastern  countries  for 
whose  friendship  they  are  anxious. 

Whatever  their  motivation,  the  merchants 
engaged  In  this  multimillion-dollar  "Junk." 
or  narcotics,  business  resort  to  the  most  bi- 
zarre, the  most  extreme,  the  most  ingenious 
methods  to  get  their  wares  through. 

Along  the  Turkish-Syrian  l)order.  the  au- 
thorities have  strung  barbed  wire  and  planted 
minefields.  But  the  smugglers  moving  con- 
voys of  raw  opium  snip  the  wire  and  drive 
herds  of  goats  ahead  of  them  to  explode  the 
mines. 

Camels  carry  opium  In  metal  cylinders  in 
their  stomachs.  One  cheerful  Afghan  showed 
me  how  to  slit  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  slip  a  wad 
of  opium  in,  and  sew  the  skin  up  again  before 
herding  the  shaggy  animal  across  the  border 
into  Iran. 

From  Laos,  charter  pilots  air-drop  opium 
in  waterUght  bags  In  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  Deep- 
sea  fishing  boats  from  Thailand  pick  it  up, 
sail  to  Hong  Kong,  then  sink  It  in  shallow 
water  off  the  coast.  Chinese  fishing  Junks 
trawl  for  It  later  and  quietly  run  It  ashore. 

HIDING    PLACES    ARE    MANY 

Narcotics  are  smuggled  In  hollowed-out 
books.  In  scuba  tanks,  and  molded  Into 
chessboards.  They  are  disguised  as  lemons, 
and  hidden  in  pierced  watermelons,  and 
sealed  in  cans  of  peaches,  coffee,  and  olive 
oil.  They  are  carried  in  dolls,  and  toy  horses, 
and  even  in  babies'  diapers. 

Women  couriers  conceal  them  in  girdles 
and  brassieres,  California  customs  agents 
caught  one  "pregnant"  woman  coming  off 
a  President  liner  with  40  pounds  of  narcotics 
in  a  false  stomach.  In  Turkey,  police  found 
a  "hunchback"  with  nine  pounds  of  narcotics 
In  his  "hump." 

From  Colombia,  one  smuggler  tried  to  ship 
95  pounds  of  marijuana  into  the  United 
States  in  a  crate  full  of  boa  constrictors. 

Others  have  tried  molding  narcotics  as 
rosarv  beads. 

But  still  favorite  hiding  places  for  traf- 
fickers are  the  false-bottomed  suitcase  and 
the  concealed  compartment  In  a  truck  or 
automobile,  A  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
narcotics  travels  through  the  international 
mail  labeled  as  Innocent  gifts.  In  one  big 
haul  in  Hong  Kong,  narcotics  were  packed 
as  Insulation  in  the  walls  of  a  shipment  of 
refrigerators. 

One  more  interesting  fact  about  the  major 
criminals  behind  the  narcotics  traffic: 
Rarely  do  they  use  drugs  themselves.  They 
know  better. 


A  SAD  DAY  FOR   COUNTRY.  BUT  A 
TIME  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Memo- 
rial I>ay  this  year,  Saturday,  May  30, 
the  Kentucky  Post — which  serves  many 
of  my  constitutents  in  the  northern  Ken- 
tucky area — ran  a  front  page  story  list- 
ing the  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  their  country  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
four  paragraphs  preceding  the  list  of 
brave  men  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
many  people  in  the  Fourth  District  and 
across  America.  The  article  follows : 
A  Sad  DAT  fOR  Country,  But  a  Time  To 
Pat  Tribute 

This   is   the  sadest  Memorial   Day   In   the 
recent  history  of  this  republic.  Por   added 
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to  the  people's  grief  for  the  fighting  men 
who  have  fallen  In  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  there  is  a  cloud  of  disloyalty  and  dis- 
unity that  reaches  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Political  distrust  Is  natural  and  proper  in 
a  popular  form  of  government  like  that  of 
the  United  States.  But  today  subversive 
forces  evoking  the  name  of  political  dissents, 
but  directed  by  traitors  and  deadly  enemies, 
have  seduced  the  minds  of  groups  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  immature,  disturbed,  gullible 
or  disgruntled. 

And  in  the  name  of  a  false  peace  which 
they  hypocritically  do  not  actually  seek,  they 
make  war  to  the  death  on  the  mind  and 
soul  of  America.  Thus  they  seek  to  discredit 
the  heroism  of  this  country's  military  mar- 
tyrs— a  vicious  enterprise  that  we  condemn 
as  utterly  contemptible. 

With  the  hope  of  compensating  in  one 
small  way  for  the  attempts  of  the  unworthy 
to  diminish  the  stature  of  the  brave  men 
who  have  died  for  this  country,  we  inscrit>e 
below  the  names  of  the  servicemen  of  north- 
ern Kentucky  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  war  against  the  tyranny  of  pagan  com- 
munism in  southeast  Asia.  We  salute  them; 
we  honor  them;  we  remember  them  with 
tears  in  our  eyes  and  a  thrill  in  our  hearts 
for  their  deathless  valor. 

kzntok  county 

1.  Pfc.  William  Joseph  Gallagher.  21.  Cov- 
ington, Oct.  13. 1965.  Marines. 

2.  Sgt.  Robert  Lovelace,  Taylor  Mill,  Feb. 
9,  1966.  Marines. 

3.  Pfc.  Louis  R.  Randall.  20.  Covington, 
Sept.  25.  1966,  Army. 

4.  Sp.  4  Donald  Robert  Duncan.  22,  Morn- 
ing View,  Nov.  24. 1966.  Army. 

5.  Sp.  4  Carl  William  Mueller,  22,  Coving- 
ton, Feb.  13,  1967,  Army. 

6.  Sp.  4  Louis  Ray  Soward,  20.  Covington. 
Feb.  15.  1967.  Army. 

7.  Cpl.  Donatus  Joseph  Gellen,  23,  Cov- 
ington. Feb.  28.  1967.  Marines. 

8.  Sp.  4  Guy  Eckman  McNay  Jr.,  22,  Er- 
langer.  May  19.  19G7.  Army. 

9.  Sp.  4  Timothy  Matthew  Plammer.  21, 
Elsmere.  July  3. 1967.  Army. 

10.  Pfc.  Roderick  Lee  Weiss.  20.  Erlanger, 
July  24.  1967.  Marines. 

11.  Lance  Cpl.  Everett  Stratton  Jr..  22.  Lud- 
low. Aug.  4,  1967,  Marines. 

12.  Lance  Cpl.  Nicholas  Owen  Wagman. 
19.  Ludlow,  Sept.  2.  1967.  Marines, 

13.  1st  Lt.  James  Louis  Ante.  25.  Coving- 
ton. Sept.  3.  1967.  Army. 

14.  Staff  Sgt.  Prank  Bellew  Dunford  in.  20. 
Covington.  Oct.  22.  1967.  Army. 

15.  Lance  Cpl.  Paul  H.  Webb.  Elsmere.  Jan. 
11,  1968,  Army. 

16.  Medic  Jeffrey  Aker,  20.  Taylor  Mill,  Jan. 
18,  1968,  Navy. 

17.  Lance  Cpl.  Thomas  Retschulte.  20,  Cov- 
ington, Jan.  21.  1968.  Marines. 

18.  Sp.  4  Samuel  G.  Hurry.  24.  Oovlngton. 
Feb.  3.  1968.  Army. 

19.  Lance  Cpl.  Samuel  T.  Marshall.  26. 
Erlanger.  Feb.  7.  1968. 

20.  James  Penny.  19.  Covington,  July  15. 
1965. 

21.  Sgt.  Ronald  Lee  McCoUum.  20.  Coving- 
ton. Feb.  18.  1968. 

22.  Lt,  Dennette  A.  Edwards,  25.  Independ- 
ence. Feb.  27.  1968, 

23.  Pfc.  Gary  W.  Litton.  19,  Edgewood, 
March  6,  1968. 

24.  William  Eldrldge,  32,  Covington,  April 
18,  1968. 

25.  Sp.  4  Danny  Lee  Boone,  18.  Ludlow. 
May  19,  1968. 

26.  Lance  Cpl.  Thomas  Lee  Loschlavo,  21, 
Winston  Park,  May  31,  1968,  Marines. 

27.  Staff  Sgt.  Emmett  S.  Orr,  37,  Oovlngton, 
Oct.  10.  1968. 

28.  Sgt.  Randall  Welch.  20,  Covington,  Oct. 
18,  1968,  Army. 

29.  Pfc.  Howard  Wllholt  Jr.,  19,  Ludlow, 
Nov.  23,  1968. 

30.  Pfc.  Raymond  B.  McKlnney.  18.  Cov- 
ington. Nov.  25,  1968. 
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31.  Sgt.  Ronald  Niewahner.  20.  Villa  Hills. 
Dec.  13.  1968.  Army. 

32.  Pvt.     IC    Clifford    Lee    Newberry.     18. 
Crescent  Springs.  Jan.   25.   1969.  Marines. 

33.  Seaman   IC.  Jamea  Everett  Pierce.  21. 
Covington.  Feb.  10.  1969.  Navy. 

34.  Pfc.   Steve  Tanner.    19,   Bromley,  Feb. 
19.  1969.  Marines. 

35.  Pfc.  Alan  Morris  Sharp.  19.  Oovlngton. 
Feb.  25.  1969.  Marines. 

36.  Pvt.  Chester  Wartman.  19.  Ft.  Mitchell, 
May  11.  1969. 

37.  Sgt.  James  L.  Todtenbler.  21,  Lookout 
Heights.  June  6.  1969.  Army. 

38.  Pvt,    Hank    Sally.    18.    Independence, 
June  6,  1969, 

39.  Pfc.     William     Hammons,     Covington, 
Jtily  23,  1969,  Marines. 

40.  Cpl.  Michael  Dwyer,   Covington,  July 
25,  1969,  Marines. 

41.  Pfc.    Frankie    Stanley,    21,    Covington, 
Aug.  26,  1969. 

42.  2d    Lt.    David    Stoppelwerth.    26,    Pt. 
BUtchell,  Jan.  18,  1970. 

43.  Sgt.    Gary    Schoborg,    20,    Covington, 
April  13,  1970. 

CAMPBELL  COUNTY 

1.  Pfc.  Frank  Leslie  Adamaon.  20.  Dayton, 
June  24,  1965,  Marines. 

2.  Cpl.  Ronald  Vincent  Sllbersack,  25.  Cold 
Spring.  AprU  20,  1966,  Army. 

3.  Pfc.     Charles     Marshall     Bradford.     22. 
Newport.  Oct.  4.  1966.  Army. 

4.  Capt.  Charles  Frederick  Swope.  32.  New- 
port. Nov.  9.  1966,  Air  Force. 

5.  Lance  Cpl.  Jay  C.  Tipton,  21,  Newport, 
Nov.  22,  1966,  Marines. 

6.  Pfc.  Gary  Stephen  Jordan.  21.  Newport, 
Feb.  24.  1967.  Marines. 

7.  Sp.  4  Richard  Barry  Sams.  21.  South- 
gate.  March  11.  1967.  Army. 

8.  Pfc.  Edward  Arthur  Smith.  20.  Newport. 
June  17.  1967.  Army. 

9.  Lance    Cpl.    Marvin    SchaXer,    Grants 
Uck,  April  30. 1967.  Marines. 

10.  Pfc.    Gerald   Rolf.    Newport.   Jun*   29. 

1966,  Army.  ^       „.     ~ 
11    Sgt.   Albert  FrancU  Sayer  Jr..  31,  Ft. 

Thomas.  Sept.  8.  1967.  Air  Force. 

12.  Sp.  4  Clarence  Hall.  19.  Newport.  Nov. 
20.  1967.  Army.  ^ 

13.  Sp.  4  John  C.  Preppon.  Silver  Grove, 
Dec.  12.  1967.  Army. 

14.  Lance  Cpl.  Delmer  Anderson,  19.  BeUe- 
vue.  Jan.  13. 1968.  Marines. 

15.  Cpl.   David  A.  Jones.  22,  Ft.  Thomas, 
May  1, 1968.  _  _^ 

16.  Sp.    4   Fred    Bauerle   HI,    19,   Dayton. 
AprU  28, 1968.  Army. 

17.  Pfc.  Micky  Ray  Highlander.  21.  Dayton. 
Aug.  17.  1968,  Army.  

18.  Crop.  John  B.  Becker,  22.  Cold  Spring, 
Aug.  27,  1968,  Marines. 

19.  Pvt.  Bobby  R.  Sumpter,  19.  Alexandria. 
Sept.  8, 1968.  Marines. 

20.  Sgt.  Eugene  Spencer,  23.  Dayton,  Oct. 

21.  Sgt.    Kenneth    M.    Bryant.    21.    Cold 
Spring.  Dec.  25.  1968.  Army. 

22.  Sp.  4  Robert  J.  Blaut  Jr..  18.  Alexan- 
dria. Feb.  23.  1969.  Army. 

23.  Pfc.  Patrick  E  Blagg.  20.  Newport,  AprU 
12,  1969.  Marines. 

24.  Lance  Cpl.  Troy  E.  Powell,  20.  Newport, 
May  2.  1969.  Marines. 

25.  Sp.  4  Dennis  L.  Henry.  Bellevue.  Sept. 
3   1969. 

26.  Pfc.   John   Edward   Cottlngham.   New- 
port, Sept.  23.  1969. 

27.  Sgt.  Thomas  Jefferson  Gabbard.  High- 
land Heights. 

BOONE   COT7NTT 

1.  Pfc.  John  Wayne  MalapeUl.  23.  Burling- 
ton. Feb.  9. 1966.  Army. 

2.  Sp.  4  George  Columbus  Roden  Jr.,  37, 
Hebron.  Oct.  8. 1966.  Army. 

3.  Sgt.  Montague  Lyons.  Walton,  Dec.  11. 

1967.  Marines. 

4.  Arthur   T.   Kramer  Jr..  22.  Burlington. 
May  4, 1968. 
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5.  Sgt  Harlan  Secress.  21,  Hebron,  Dec.  31. 
1968.  Army. 

6  Sp  4  Garv  Leslie  Mcwre.  21.  Elsmere, 
March  12.  1969.  Army. 

7.  Sp  4  Jimmy  R.  O'Banlon.  20.  Florence, 
April  8,  1969.  Army. 

8.  Sp  5  Edward  A  Barlow,  21,  Hebron.  May 
11. 1969 

9.  Sgt.  Charles  C  Fleek.  21.  Petersburg, 
May  27.  1969.  Army. 

10  Sp.  4  Marlon  L.  Zlpp.  23.  Elsmere,  Aug. 
12.  1969. 

11.  1st  Lt.  William  J.  Brewer  Jr..  23. 
Er'.anger  May  14.  1970.  .^rmy  (first  Northern 
Kentucklan  to  die  in  Cambodia) . 

BOUSBON    COTTJJTT 

1.  Staff  S«?t.  Walter  Kenneth  Morris,  40, 
Paris.  Oct.  24, 1963.  Air  Force. 

2  Pfc.  Francis  Allen  Hughes,  20,  Paris. 
July  U.  1967.  Army. 

3.  WUUam  Daniel  Collins,  21.  Paris.  July 
29.  1967.  Army. 

HARRISON    COtrVTT 

1.  Staff  Sgt.  Clifton  Frederick  Jr..  37.  Cyn- 
thJana  Jan  22.  1967.  Army. 

2  AlC  David  Glenn  Woodruff,  20,  Cyn- 
thlana.  Sept.  5.  1967.  .\lr  Force. 

3  Sp  6  Paul  B.  McKlnley,  28.  Cynthlana, 
Nov.  22.  1967. 

4  Pfc.  Paul  J  Lively,  Cynthlana,  Jan.  11, 
1968.  Army 

5.  Sgt.  James  Harvey  Bennett  Jr.,  24,  Cyn- 
thlana. Feb   15.  1968 

6.  Sp  4  James  O.  Fryman.  19,  Cynthlana, 
Sept.  18.  1968.  Army. 

MASON    COCKTT 

1.  1st  Lt.  William  Boyd  Tully,  31,  liCays- 
vllle.  Nov.  5.  1962.  Air  Force. 

2  Staff  Sgt    Billy  Eugene  Snipes,  33,  Mays- 

ville.  May  17.  1966.  Army. 

3  Cpl  Ernie  Wayne  Rosser.  21.  Maysvllle. 
Dec   11.  1966.  Marines. 

4  Lance  Cp!  Donald  Randell  Lewis.  21, 
Maysvllle.  Feb   25.  1969.  Marines. 

5.  Sp.  4  Billy  Rav  Lucus.  20,  Maysvllle 
May  19,  1970.  Army. 

OWtN    COUNTY 

1  Cpl.  John  R.  Grlmefi,  19,  Owenton,  Feb 
18.  1967.  Army. 

2.  Pfc  William  Lee  Juett.  26.  Owenton. 
Nov.  8.  1967,  Army. 

3.  Sp.  4  Robert  A  Osborne,  21.  Needmore 
March  23.  1969.  Army. 

rLEMMING    COOTTT 

1  Pfc.  Billy  Gene  Conley.  24,  Flemlngburg 
Feb.  18.  1967.  Army 

2  Sp.  4  Ray  MeUIn  Harmon,  22.  Plem- 
ingburg,  Feb.  21.  1967.  Army. 

CAKBOLL    COtTKTT 

1.  Sgt  Paris  Dale  Dusch,  34.  Carrollton 
Nov.  15.  1965.  Army. 

2  1st  Sgt.  Luther  M.  Chappel.  34.  Worth- 
ville.  June  30.  1969. 

GALLATIN    COUNTY 

1  Staff  Sgt.  James  Albert  Smith.  31,  War- 
saw. Aug.  18.  1965.  Marines. 

GRANT    COONTT 

1.  Cpl.  Ernest  Howard  Wilson,  22,  Corinth, 

Jan   11.  1967.  Marines. 

2  Pfc  Edgard  L.  Tomlinson.  19.  Williams- 
town.  Sept.  12.  1968. 

3  Sp.  4  David  Knight.  21.  WilUamstown, 
Dec   31.  1968.  Army. 

4  Lance  Cpl.  Gary  Hlsle,  20,  WilUamstown, 
May  23.  1969.  Marines. 

PENDLETON    COUNTY 

1  Pvt.   1st  Class.  Bradley  Bowling,  21,  De- 

Moseville,  May  31.  1963.  Marines. 

2  Boatswains  Mate  IC  John  FranUln 
Bobb.  25.  DeMofisville.  Navy. 

3  Cpl  Clyde  David  Downard.  19,  Pal- 
mouth.  Oct.  24.  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
APRIL  1970 


June  J^,  1970 


June  It,  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  April  1970,  civil- 
ian personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures: 

Pedbral  CviLiAN  Employment,  April  1970 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of  April 
was  3.089.175  as  compared  with  3,011.293  In 
the  preceding  month  of  March.  This  was  a 
net  increase  of  77.882,  due  primarily  to  tem- 
porary Census  employment. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTIVE   BRANCH 

civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  April  totaled  3,053,- 
060.  This  was  a  net  Increase  of  77.868  as 
compared  with  employment  reported  In  the 
preceding  month  of  March.  Employment  by 
months  in  fiscal  1970.  which  began  July  1, 
1969,  follows: 


of  229  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month 
of  March.  Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch 
In  the  month  of  April  totaled  6,614,  a  de- 
crease of  215  as   compared  with  March. 

DISADVANTAGED    PERSONS 

The  total  of  3,089.175  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  April  Includes  18,642  disadvan- 
taged persons  employed  under  federal  op- 
portunity programs,  an  increase  of  501  over 
the  preceding  month  of  March.  (See  Table  4 
of  the  accompanying  report.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing April  1970,  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1969  and  the  budget  estimates  for 
June  1970: 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Esti- 

mated 

June 

April 

June  30, 

Major  agencies 

1969 

1970 

19701 

Month 

Emptoyment 

IrKreasa 

Decrease 

July  1%9. . 

3.  M9.  502 
3. 01 S.  864 
2.945.752  . 
2.927.741 
2.913.598 
2.912.661 
2.893.593 
2, 892. 459 
2.975.192 
3. 053. 060 

+9.140  ... 

August.. 
September. .     . 

-33,638 

-70,112 

October 

November.   . 
December      . 

-18.011 

-14.143 

-937 

January  1970 

February 

Marcll 

April 

-r  82. 723... 
+  77.868  ... 

-19.068 
-1.124 

Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies  of 

the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  April 
was  1.830.924.  an  Increase  of  83,852  as  com- 
pared with  the  March  total  of  1,747,072. 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  military 
agencies  in  April  was  1,222.136.  a  decrease  of 
5.984  as  compared  with    1.228,120  in  March. 

The  civilian  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  increase  was 
Commerce  Department  with  74.257,  reflect- 
ing an  Increase  of  74.389  in  temporary  em- 
ployees involved  in  taking  the  Nineteenth 
Decennial  Census. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  with  3.320,  Army  with 
1,809  and  Air  Force  with  652. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  Inside 
the  United  States  In  April  was  2.820.120.  an 
increase  of  80.806  as  compared  with  March. 
Total  employment  outside  the  United  States 
in  April  was  23.940.  an  increase  of  2.938  as 
compared  with  March. 

The  total  of  3.053.060  civiUan  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the  month 
of  April  1970  includes  2.567.613  full  time  em- 
ployees in  permanent  positions.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  4,754  in  such  employment 
from  the  preceding  month  of  March.  (See 
Table  2  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total 
of  3.053.060  includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
106.317  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  April  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  March  was  108.022. 

LECISLATTVE    AND     JUDICIAL    BRANCHES 

Employinent  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
the  month  of  AprU  totaled  29,501,  an  Increase 


Agriculture 83.425  82,030  83.000 

Commerce 25.364  25.260  25.600 

Oelense: 

Civil  functions 31.214  30,049  30.700 

Military  functions 1.225.877  1.154,177  1.165,900 

Health.  Education,  and 

..Welfare... 102,941  103.913  102.500 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 14.307  14,341  14,900 

Inlefor 58.156  59,573  59  300 

Justice 35.106  37.033  37,600 

Labor... 9.723  9,  gag  10,300 

Post  Office.... 562.381  565,048  567,000 

Slate. 24.658  23,825  23,900 

Agency  for  International 

Development 15,753  14,633  15.000 

Transportation 60.386  62.012  63  600 

Treasury 79.982  85.331  86.700 

Atomic  Energy  Commission..  7.047  6.971  7  000 

Civil  Service  Commission 4.970  5.070  5^300 

General  Services  Administra- 

.  I'on 36.176  36.343  36.400 

National    Aeronautics    and 

Space  Administration 31.733  31.391  31.400 

Office   of   Economic   Oppor- 
tunity..   2.856  2,139  2.400 

PanamaCanal 14,731  14.624  14  700 

Selective  Service  System 6.584  6.756  6,600 

Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration  4,099  4.027  4,100 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority..  11.987  12.481  12  300 

us  Information  Agency 10.500  10.012  10  200 

Veterans' Administration 147.606  146.951  148  500 

All  other  agencies 26,200  23,787  27.800 

Contingencies 10,000 

Total 2.633.762  2.567.613  2.602.800 


■Source:  1971  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest 
hundred. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CAMBODIA:  VI. 
NEGOTIATING  A  PEACE  SETTLE- 
MENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  invasion  into  Cambodia  the  ad- 
ministration is  understandably  pessimis- 
tic about  the  possibility  of  peace  negotia- 
tions. In  a  May  issue  of  Newsweek,  Presi- 
dent Thieu  made  it  very  clear  in  an  in- 
terview with  editor  Osborn  Elliot  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  negotiating  a 
peace  settlement  with  the  Communists. 
Prof.  George  Kahin  further  explains  the 
reasons  why  we  cannot  expect  success- 
ful peace  negotiations  since  the  Cambo- 
dian invasion: 
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Questions  on  Cambodia 
the  administration's  question 
Are  we  accompanying  these  op>erations  with 
any  new  diplomatic  initiatives? 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    ANSWER 

Obviously  we  may  make  some  new  diplo- 
matic initiatives  at  some  point.  But  we  see 
no  sense  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  other 
side  has  steadfastly  refused  to  negotiate 
seriously.  It  will  be  up  to  them  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  or  spill  more  blood. 

OUR   ANSWER 

President  Thleu's  most  recent  response  to 
this  question  was  given  in  a  May  11.  1970  In- 
terview with  Newsweek  editor  Osborn  Elliot. 
Thieu  made  clear  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  negotiating  a  peace  settlement  with  the 
Communists  and  that  Vietnamlzation  Is  a 
policy  which  permits  continued  fighting  to- 
ward the  goal  of  winning  a  military  vic- 
tory. 

With  respect  to  prospects  for  "new  diplo- 
matic initiatives  at  some  point",  one  simply 
cannot  overlook  Thleu's  intransigence  on  the 
questiom  of  diplomatic  initiatives  which  Is 
well-known  and  of  long  standing.  Further, 
the  invasion  of  Camt>odla  and  allied  involve- 
ment in  the  Cambodian  civil  war  make  dip- 
lomatic solutions  to  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
Infinitely  more  difficult.  Clearly  the  respon- 
sibility for  initiating  negotiations  does  not 
fall  entirely  on  the  enemy.  The  responsibility 
for  shedding  more  blood  also  lies  with  the 
U.S.  and  its  allies,  particularly  our  intran- 
sigent dependent.  President  Thieu.  Indeed, 
If  there  is  any  one  aspect  of  the  Admin- 
istration's strategy  upon  which  there  Is 
widespread  agreement,  it  Is  that  negotiations 
have  been  definitely  downgraded.  This  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  President's  refusal 
for  some  time  to  name  a  man  of  political 
stature  to  replace  Ambassador  Lodge  In  Paris. 
Instead,  the  President  appointed  a  foreign 
service  officer  who  served  as  an  assistant  to 
earlier  negotiators  and  who  never  even  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  Ambassador. 


THE   PROUD   HERITAGE   OF   IDAHO 
BASQUES 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    n)AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  appeared  in  the  Idaho  Free 
Press  of  Nampa  and  the  News-Tribune 
of  Caldwell,  a  long  feature  on  the  Bas- 
ques of  Idaho,  the  proud  people  who 
have  so  enriched  my  State  over  the  years 
with  a  heritage  and  unique  culture  dat- 
ing back  thousands  of  years. 

Basques  are  very  unique  people.  Com- 
ing from  the  Iberian  peninsula  of  North- 
ern Spain  and  Southwestern  France, 
these  people  are  known  for  their  love  of 
freedom  and  independence,  despite  their 
persecution  by  the  Franco  Government 
of  Spain.  Euzkadi — the  Basque  country — 
was  independent  until  1789,  when  France 
annexed  that  portion  north  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  southern  portion  lost  its  in- 
dependence in  1839.  Euzkadi  regained  its 
independence  briefly  during  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  only  to  lose  it  again.  The  years 
since  have  been  marked  by  continuing 
repression  of  the  Basque  people  by  the 
Franco  Government.  Despite  this,  the 
Basques  continue  to  maintain  their  her- 
itage and  their  culture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Idaho  now  has  the  largest  Basque 
community  outside  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. Centered  in  Boise,  the  Basque  com- 
munity is  active  in  all  walks  ol  life  and 
in  all  professions.  They  have  made  a  re- 
markable addition  to  the  life  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  feature  from  the  Idaho  Free 
Press  and  the  News  Tribune,  written  by 
Barbara  R.  Miller,  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idaho's    Basques    Proud    To    Retain    Own 

Heritage 

(By  Barbara  R.  Miller) 

The  days  of  the  lonely  Basque  sheepherder 
are  past. 

Today's  Basque  Is  found  In  offices,  class- 
rooms, factories  and  department  stores. 

He  Is  a  second  or  third  generation  Basque 
who  probably  knows  little  of  the  native  lan- 
guage. One  of  his  parents  may  be  of  Irish 
or  German  descent,  or  one  of  the  other  "melt- 
ing pot"  nationalities. 

His  home  is  typical  Americana,  except  for 
the  occasional  "txorlzuak"  or  other  Basque 
dish  which  may  be  prepiired  for  special 
events. 

If  it  weren't  for  his  name,  and  possibly 
his  dark  coloring,  he  would  be  Indistinguish- 
able from  a  Smith  or  a  Jones  whose  ances- 
tors immigrated  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

He  Is  an  American. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  absorbed 
In  the  life  and  culture  of  modern  America, 
there  are  occasions  when  his  sense  of  herit- 
age is  vividly  awakened — not  with  the  nos- 
talgia his  newly-migrated  parents  may  have 
felt,  but  with  pride  In  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  a  birthright  to  a  great  historical  treas- 
ure. 

His  son  or  daughter  may  be  one  of  the 
young  Oinkarl  Dancers,  and  he  may  feel  this 
awakening  of  pride  watching  them  perform 
the  traditional  La  Jota — or  while  taking  a 
turn  at  it  himself  during  one  of  the  annual 
Basque  celebrations  held  In  the  Boise  Valley. 

The  third  generation  Basques  are  causing 
an  upsurge  in  interest  in  the  Basque  culture, 
according  to  one  of  the  leading  Basque  cltl- 
zents  of  this  area,  Joe  Eiguren  of  Homedale. 

Eiguren,  who  is  an  aide  at  the  Nampa  office 
of  the  State  Department  of  Employment,  said 
he  felt  his  generation  tended  to  lose  contact 
with  the  Basque  culture  in  their  efforts  to 
"fit  In."  Young  people  today,  however,  are 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  old  language 
and  customs. 

"Basques  are  beginning  to  realize  they  can 
adapt  and  still  retain  their  own  heritage,"  he 
said. 

TTiat  heritage  Includes  a  mystery.  Who  are 
the  Basques?  Why  Is  their  language  unre- 
lated to  any  other  spoken  language  today? 

Scholars  have  advanced  several  theories, 
but  answers  to  satisfy  everyone  have  yet  to 
be  found. 

One  theory  states  that  the  Basques  are  di- 
rect descendents  of  the  Iberians,  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  now  occupied 
by  Spain  and  Prance. 

The  Iberian  peninsula  was  invaded  by  sev- 
eral groups  of  people,  but  according  to  this 
theory,  they  had  very  little  influence  on  the 
life  or  language  of  tribes  who  lived  high  In 
the  Pyrenees,  present  home  of  the  Basques. 

Another  theory  contends  that  Basques  are 
the  descendants  of  Inhabitants  of  the  leg- 
endary Atlantis,  a  continent  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  into  the  present  At- 
lantic Ocean,  uniting  Africa  with  North 
America.  The  continent  gradually  sank  into 
the  ocean,  so  the  theory  goes,  and  some  of 
the  people  fled  Into  Africa  and  from  there 
to  Spain, 

Other  scholars  have  compared  the  Basque 
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language  with  the  ancient  Chaldean  lan- 
guage of  the  Near  East,  giving  support  to  the 
legend  that  the  Basques  are  descendants  of 
Tubal,  the  fifth  son  of  Japheth,  one  of  Noah's 
sons. 

Still  another  theory  Is  that  the  Basques  are 
descendents  of  Paleolithic,  or  Stone  Age.  i)eo- 
ple  who  inhabited  the  Pyrenean  region  and 
borrowed  from  the  Iberian  language.  The 
theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  In 
Basque  practically  all  the  names  of  sharp  in- 
struments and  tools  are  derived  from  a  word 
which  means  "stone." 

The  only  point  of  agreement  among  schol- 
ars seems  to  be  that  the  Basque  language 
Is  the  oldest  language  spoken  in  Europe  and 
that  It  dates  back  at  least  10,000  years. 

The  Basque  Country,  or  Euzkadi,  Is  located 
In  the  north-central  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  southwestern  Prance,  extend- 
ing both  north  and  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Three- fifths  of  the  land  Is  in  Spain  and  the? 
rest  In  Prance. 

It  extends  approximately  80  miles  Inland 
at  the  farthest  point  and  stretches  110  miles 
along  the  coast. 

The  seven  states  of  Euzkadi  were  for  the 
most  part  independent  until  1789,  when  at 
the  end  of  the  French  Revolution  F'ranoe 
annexed  the  section  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  southern  states  lost  their  Independ- 
ence to  Spain  in  1839.  Spain  then  proceeded 
to  try  to  stamp  out  the  Basque  culture,  pro- 
hibiting use  of  the  language  In  schools  or 
other  public  places  and  even  in  homes. 

Euzkadi  gained  its  Independence  again 
briefly  in  1936  after  the  inception  of  the 
New  Republic  of  Spain,  only  to  lose  It  after 
Fascism  took  over  the  Country. 

Again,  an  attempt  Is  being  made  In  Spain 
to  prohibit  all  use  of  the  language. 

The  performance  of  ancient  Basque  dances 
Is  also  prohibited,  along  with  the  operation 
of  all  Basque  institutions  and  centers  of 
learning. 

Basque  people  continue  to  speak  the  na- 
tive tongue  in  their  own  homes.  However, 
the  language  Is  In  danger  of  djrlng  out,  ac- 
cording to  Eiguren,  who  spent  much  of  his 
youth  in  the  Basque  country  and  recently 
wrote  a  textbook  on  the  language. 

Eiguren  said  the  language  is  being  "di- 
luted" with  Spanish  and  Is  not  being  kept 
active  by  the  addition  of  new  words  adapted 
to  modern  Ufe. 

The  language  Is  also  fading  In  France, 
where  the  number  of  Basque  people  Is  small, 
he  said. 

The  complexities  of  the  language  discour- 
age most  young  American  Basques  from 
learning  It,  Eiguren  said,  even  though  they 
may  be  Interested  In  preserving  the  culture. 

Progress  Is  being  made  with  the  addltloqjs^' 
of  a  course  In  Basque  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  and  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of 
hlFtorical  Items  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Several  European  nations  have  made  an 
even  greater  effort  to  preserve  the  unique 
tongue  by  establishing  institutes  for  its 
study.  These  are  located  In  England.  Bel- 
gium, Prance  and  Czechoslovakia.  Similar  In- 
stitutes have  been  established  In  South  and 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Venezuela  and 
Argentina. 

Presently,  there  is  an  estimated  2.5  million 
Basques  In  Euzkadi,  of  whom  only  one  mil- 
lion can  spe&k  Basque.  Another  2.5  million 
reside  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  many  of 
them  In  the  Americas  and  Australia,  and  of 
that  number  it  Is  estimated  that  well  below 
one  million  can  speak  the  language. 

Eiguren  estimated  that  there  are  SMne 
12,000  Basques  in  Southwestern  Idaho  and 
E:astern  Oregon,  Including  the  second  and 
third  generations. 

They  began  coming  to  Idaho  In  the  1890s 
from  California  and  Nevada,  most  of  them 
accepting  Jabs  as  sheepherders  because  the 
lonely  task  did  not  require  knowledge  of 
English  and  offered  a  chance  to  accumulate 
a  nest  egg 
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Contrary  to  what  Is  widely  believed,  the 
scrubby  Idaho  desert  did  not  remind  the 
Basques  of  their  homeland. 

As  one  Basque  noted,  Idaho  Is  "the  farthest 
from  it  "  The  Portland  area  does  remind  him 
of  Euzkadl.  he  said. 

The  real  drawing  card  of  the  Western 
United  States  was  the  opportunity  to  be 
free  and  independent,  a  right  denied  the 
Basques  In  Spain. 

Husbandry  and  agriculture  were  not  the 
occupations  of  many  of  the  Basques  before 
they  mlfifrated  here.  Those  from  the  coastal 
regions  were  fishermen,  shipbuilders,  cari)en- 
ters  and  masons.  Nevertheless,  they  took  nat- 
urally to  the  Job  of  sheepherdlng  and  were 
soon  In  demand.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  new 
life  they  found  wrote  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  In  Euzkadl,  and  soon  those  people 
were  on  their  way. 

Jordan  Valley.  Ore ,  became  one  of  the 
most  typical  Basque  colonies  in  the  West, 
with  more  than  half  the  papulation  Basque 
from  about  1910  to  1950. 

The  first  Basques  arrived  there  in  1897. 
They  were  Antone  Azcuenaga  and  Joe  Navar- 
ro, who  started  out  as  sheepherders  and 
eventually  built  a  small  financial  empire. 

Other  Basques  like  them  worked  hard  at 
sheepherdlng  or  other  ranch  work,  living 
frugally  and  saving  their  money  for  the 
chance  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  of  their  own. 

As  Basques  settled  In  the  communities, 
boarding  houses  and  hotels  sprang  up  where 
they  could  gather  and  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage. Boise  had  several  such  establishments. 

Through  the  years,  the  sheep  business 
dwindled  In  importance  and  Basques  grad- 
ually diffused  Into  every  other  occupation. 
Many  remained  in  ranching,  however,  and 
in  this  area  today  names  like  Basel  Aldecoa, 
George  Golri  and  Dick  Gablca  are  prominent 
In  the  business. 

Others  have  gone  Into  the  professions,  com- 
merce and  politics,  with  the  name  of  Pete 
Cenarrusa,  Idaho's  secretary  of  state,  the 
mo6t  well  known  in  the  latter  category. 

Other  stales  have  their  well-known 
Basques,  too.  Including  Nevada,  whose  gov- 
ernor, Paul  Laxalt,  is  a  French  Basque. 

Although  Basques  have  "gone  their  sepa- 
rate ways"  economically,  they  still  enjoy  get- 
ting together  socially. 

Sooae  500  individuals  from  Ontario  to 
Mountain  Home  belong  to  an  organization 
based  In  Boise  called  "Euzkaldunak,"  or  lit- 
erally, "The  Basques." 

Their  main  activity  Is  the  Sheepherder 
Ball,  held  each  December  at  the  Basque  Cen- 
ter, 601  Grove.  The  proceeds  have  been  do- 
nated to  charity  every  year  since  inceprtion 
of  the  event  in  1928 

Similar  dances  are  an  annual  event  In 
other  area  communities.  They  all  feature 
lively  music  by  the  Jim  Jausoro  bcmd,  hot- 
dog-Uke  "txorlzuak",  a  lamb  auction  and 
lots  of  fun  for  the  entire  community. 

Another  special  event  is  the  St.  Ignatius 
Day  picnic,  held  the  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August  at  the  BoLse  Municipal  Park.  St.  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola  is  the  saint  of  the  Basques." 

The  day-long  celebration  Is  begun  with 
Mass.  either  at  the  park  or  at  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  and  ends  with  street  dancing  In 
front  of  the  Basque  Center.  In  between,  there 
aire  traditional  food  and  sportltig  events,  in- 
cluding weight-lifting  and  wood-chopping. 

A  highlight  of  most  Basque  activities  Is  a 
performance  by  the  Oinkarl  Dancers  ("Oln- 
karl"  means  "fast  feet"),  a  group  of  young 
people  first  organized  in  1962  to  represent 
the  Basques  at  the  Seattle  World's  Pair. 

The  group  today  consists  of  some  40 
youths,  agee  14  to  22.  To  Join,  a  boy  or  girl 
must  have  at  least  one  Basque  parent  who 
belongs  to  EuzJcaldunak. 

The  dedicated  youths  have  performed  the 
traditional  B«£que  dances  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  in  1964,  the  Denver  Polk  Festi- 
val in  1965.  Milwaukee  Folk  Festival  in  1966, 
The  Smithsonian  Institute  in  1968  and  at 
Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  Jamborees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Family  events  are  celebrated  with  the  same 
fervor  as  the  community-wide  aflalrs.  The 
Basque  center  U  the  scene  of  many  wedding 
receptions  that  stretch  Into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,  with  eating,  drinking  and 
dancing. 

Observing  the  Basques  at  one  of  their  tra- 
ditional celebrations.  It  Is  easy  to  pinpoint 
the  qualities  that  enabled  them  to  adapt  so 
readily  to  a  strange  new  land. 

Basque  blood  runs  strong  In  even  the  sec- 
ond or  third  generations.  A  Basque  will  al- 
ways be  a  Basque— proud,  vigorous  and  self- 
confident — even  If  he  Is  an  American. 

And  America  Is  so  much  richer  for  It. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  GIVES 
GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  ALL  AMERI- 
CANS, BOTH  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
PUBLIC  LIFE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW  addressed  the  graduating 
class  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in 
West  Point,  N.Y.,  yesterday  and  while 
the  bulk  of  his  text  was  directed  to  the 
graduates,  I  believe  his  comment  that 
we  should  all  emphasize  what  is  right 
with  oiiT  coimtry  and  encourage  pride 
in  our  country  while  recognizing  that 
there  will  always  be  difficult  problems  to 
solve,  was  good  advice  for  all  Americans, 
both  in  and  out  of  public  life. 

I  insert  the  text  of  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Address  bt  the  Vice  President 

It  Is  an  honor  to  address  you  on  your 
graduation  day  and  to  speak  also  to  those 
classes  you  have  helped  to  train  as  well  as  to 
your  families  and  friends.  There  is  an  In- 
tense sense  of  shared  pride  In  you,  not  Just 
among  those  here,  but  among  most  other 
Americans  who  believe  deeply  in  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  this  country.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  you  and  on  what  you  will  accom- 
plish. 

While  It  would  be  an  honor  to  give  the 
commencement  address  at  West  Point  in  any 
year,  it  becomes  especially  meaningful  to  me 
at  this  time.  These  are  years  of  great  national 
confusion,  much  of  it  contrived  confusion 
brought  about  by  a  clever,  sustained  assault 
on  America's  system  and  Institutions.  This 
Is  a  time  when  application,  achievement  and 
success  are  derided  as  callous,  corrupt  and 
irrelevant.  This  is  a  time  when  the  criminal 
misfits  of  society  are  glamorized  while  our 
best  men  die  In  Asian  rice  paddles  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  those  misfits  abuse.  This 
is  a  time  when  the  charlatans  of  peace  and 
freedom  eulogize  foreign  dictators  while  des- 
ecrating the  flag  that  keeps  them  free. 

No  one  need  tell  you  that  this  is  a  dlfn- 
cult  time,  especially  for  those  who  serve  their 
nation  by  defending  It  In  a  world  which 
many  wishfully  view  as  less  dangerous  than 
the  recurring  hard  realities  reveal  it  to  be. 
But  difficult  times  are  not  unfamiliar  to  our 
Army — Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the 
customary  circumstances  of  the  American 
soldier.  To  these  recurring  challenges  gen- 
erations of  West  Pointers  have  brought  cour- 
age, strength,  resolve,  and  dedication  as 
strong  and  dependable  as  the  rock  founda- 
tions of  these  Highlands.  I  believe  these 
qualities  are  founded  in  the  solidity  of  the 
West  Point  experience.  What  makes  it  so 
solid  and  so  valuable  is  what  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  first. 

West  Point  fosters  an  ethically  informed 


and  achievement-oriented  system  of  values. 
It  Is  based  on  a  belief  Instilled  In  each  man 
that  demonstrated  merit  will  be  rewarded, 
and  likewise  that  shortcoming  will  be  penal- 
ized. Since  the  system  is  run  by  human 
Judgment,  It  Is  not  perfect;  but  It  still  re- 
mains valid  to  a  high  degree.  This  idea  of  life 
"played  by  the  rules"  may  very  well  be  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  West  Point  ex- 
perience. It  is  reflected  in  nearly  every  as- 
pect of  cadet  life,  from  academics  to  stand- 
ards of  personal  conduct,  to  leadership  and 
military  aptitude.  There  is  constant  recog- 
nition that  education  for  high  public  re- 
sponsibility has  two  purposes:  first,  to  teach: 
second,  to  remove  and  reorient  those  whose 
talents  are  incompatible  to  the  skill  sought 
or  those  who  lack  the  personal  commitment 
to  succeed. 

The  constant  testing  and  challenging 
which  are  Integral  to  cadet  life  Implement 
the  second  principle.  To  survive,  one  must 
have  both  the  talent  and  the  heart  to  con- 
tinually rise  to  the  occasion,  to  meet  the 
requirement,  to  produce  under  pressure  with 
no  prospect  of  respite  Those  who  excel  are 
rewarded  with  more  difficult  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities, advanced  and  enriched  aca- 
demic challenges,  and  oppwrtunities  for  Inde- 
pendent effort.  Those  who  fall  short  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  career. 

This  kind  of  orientation  Is  Indispensable 
to  men  in  training  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation,  where  a  good  try  that  fiiils  is  not 
enough.  Equally  Important,  the  training  is 
coupled  with  ethical  values  which  emphasize 
that  the  means  must  be  as  admirable  as  the 
ends.  The  result,  ideally.  Is  a  high-principled 
and  achievement-oriented  leader  who  can  get 
things  done. 

A  man  so  constituted  can  have  enormous 
Impact  upon  those  he  interacts  with  In  his 
professional  and  personal  life.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  made  the  transition  to  maturity. 
He  has  accepted  the  discipline  and  stand- 
ards of  an  Institution  he  believes  In  and 
transformed  them  through  self-discipline 
Into  standards  of  achievement  that  are  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  strength 
of  this  system  of  values  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  solid  contribution  of  West  Point.  Her 
graduates  have  Influenced  the  Army,  and  In- 
deed the  nation  as  a  whole,  with  these  be- 
liefs. 

Our  hopes  for  you  who  are  graduating 
today  stem  from  America's  great  need  for 
the  perpetuation  of  such  values.  There  Is 
a  need  for  balance  In  one's  concept  of  his 
role  In  society.  With  such  balance  "doing 
your  own  thing"  includes  being  responsible 
for  your  own  actions.  It  means  being  self- 
controlled,  self-motlvatlng.  and  self-correct- 
ing. It  means  feeling  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  make  the  most  productive  use  of  one's 
given  abilities  and  opfwrtunltles.  no  matter 
how  modest  or  extensive  they  may  be. 

It  also  means  recognizing  the  Individuals 
responsibility  to  others — to  the  unit  he 
serves,  to  the  colleagues  who  share  his  hard- 
ships. di9app>olntments,  successes,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  his  oath  of  office  and  the  nation 
he  represents.  This  kind  of  responsible 
maturity  recognizes  the  possibility  of  gen- 
uine dlSerences  among  reasonable  men,  ap- 
proaches their  reconciliation  with  earnest 
good  will,  and  exercises  restraint  in  pursuit 
of  one's  own  legitimate  goals  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  others  In  pursuit  of  their  own. 

You  are  going  out  Into  an  Army  today 
that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  a  lonely  and 
difficult  war.  far  from  home,  and  tn  the  face 
of  open  and  hostile  lack  of  suppxjrt  from  a 
minority  of  our  citizenry.  Despite  that,  our 
deployed  forces  have  stood  between  our  Viet- 
namese allies  and  powerful  enemies  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  enslaving  them.  They 
have  slmultaneotisly  fought  the  big  battles, 
advised  and  trained  Vietnamese  forces, 
helped  them  mobilize  and  expand,  re- 
tH-iiPped  and  armed  them,  and  protected  a 
remarkable  series  of  genuinely  free  elections 
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resulting  in  the  formulation  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  In  the  midst  of  war. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  without  com- 
plaint by  a  magnificent  Army  of  military 
professionals,  citizen./soldlers  and  mobilized 
Reservists.  In  the  midst  of  the  hard,  tough 
going  they  have  also  found  time  and  heart 
to  turn  to  the  Vietnamese  with  compassion 
and  brotherhood.  This  is  the  side  of  the 
story  you  seldom  see  reported.  Our  soldiers 
have  tended  the  sick,  helped  build  schools, 
fed  children,  collected  and  distributed  cloth- 
ing, and  done  a  thousand  other  things  which 
said,  "I  care."  You  can  go  out  Into  this  Army 
and  assume  the  positions  of  leadership  en- 
trusted to  you  with  gratitude,  pride  and 
humility. 

In  these  days.  In  which  we  hear  so  much 
talk  about  Involvement,  you  can  also  take 
pride  in  a  profession  which  ex&cis  the  ulti- 
mate Involvement — an  unlimited  commit- 
ment In  the  service  of  something  greater 
than  self.  As  John  Gardner  has  pointed  out, 
the  geniuses  of  history  have  been  "charac- 
terized not  only  by  very  high  Intelligence, 
but  by  the  desire  to  excel,  by  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  obstacles,  by  zeal  in  the  exercise 
of  their  gifts."  We  have  need  of  such  future 
In  our  nation. 

A  leader  in  today's  world  needs  a  strong 
resistance  to  adversity.  He  needs  also  to 
realize  that  leadership  In  a  free  society,  un- 
able to  call  on  authoritarianism,  must  rely 
all  the  more  heavily  on  the  persuasive  and 
inspiring  example — on  the  authority  of  su- 
perior competence,  and  the  impact  of  dem- 
onstrated and  effective  dedication  and  con- 
cern. He  must  lead  by  resisting  and  rejecting 
a  way  of  life  in  which  reckless  agitation  be- 
comes an  end  in  Itself,  and  In  which  the 
Institutions  that  have  made  the  Republic 
ptosslble  are  being  gradually  destroyed  in  the 
name  of  improving  it. 

At    any    level    of    responsibility,    a    leader 
_  mtist  be  motivated  by  legitimate  objectives, 

J  3,  must    have    the    vrisdom    to   choose    policies 

*><'  which    will    advance    them,    and    the    moral 

courage  to  pursue  those  pwlicles  even  In  the 
face  of  opp>osltlon.  Particularly  is  this  true 
when  there  are  requirements  for  contradic- 
tory goals  such  as  p>eace  and  security,  and 
the  existing  situation  presents  only  the  op- 
tions of  peace  with  tyranny  or  security 
through  war. 

All  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
world  indicates  that  conflict  is  rooted  In  the 
nature  of  man.  Perpjetuatlon  of  the  hard-won 
elements  of  civilization  and  the  Ideals  of 
a  society  of  free  and  respKDnslble  men  will  not 
come  about  through  happenstance.  Only  If 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  our  freedom  can 
be  expect  to  retain  It.  That  preparedness  in- 
cludes not  only  the  means  of  defense,  but 
also  the  will  to  resist  aggression. 

General  Pershing  wrote  in  his  final  report 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  World  War  I  that  "our 
armies  were  conscious  of  the  suppxjrt  and 
coop>eratlon  of  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Behind  them  stood  the  entire  Ameri- 
can p>eople,  whose  ardent  patriotism  and 
sympathy  inspired  our  troopw  with  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation,  of  loyalty,  and  of  devo- 
tion to  the  country's  cause  never  equaled  In 
our  history." 

I  believe  that  a  nation  p)ossessed  of  that 
kind  of  resolve  and  common  purpose  In  pur- 
suit of  noble  ends  is  Indomitable.  The  lack 
of  that  kind  of  support  leaves  the  United 
States  a  precarious  existence  In  this  danger- 
ous world.  We  are  privileged  to  be  citizens 
of  a  remarkable  nation.  Probably  no  other 
in  any  time  has  been  so  generous  with  Its 
wealth,  so  sympathetically  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  all  mankind,  so  unselfish  in 
making  sacrlflces  so  that  others  could  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  freedom. 

Our  armed  forces  have  turned  back  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  partnerships 
with  other  nations  committed  to  peace  and 
freedom  have  done  much  to  prevent  renewed 
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violence.  In  the  wake  of  conflicts  not  only 
our  allies,  but  our  former  enemies  as  well, 
have  prospered  with  our  assistance.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  successor  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  provided  billions  of  dollars  to 
those  in  need  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  success  stories  of  West  Germany,  Japan 
and  South  Korea  would  not  have  been  p>06- 
sible  without  America's  help. 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  essential  grace 
and  nobility  with  which  America  has  played 
her  role  as  a  great  pwjwer.  We  should  not  let 
preoccupation  with  our  problems  diminish 
our  pride  in  our  wonderful  country.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  problems,  and  they  command 
all  of  our  abilities  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
p>ose. 

We  win,  no  doubt,  always  have  problems  of 
one  kind  or  another.  That  is  the  human  con- 
dition. We  are  constantly  in  process  of  be- 
coming. But  the  man  who  devotes  all  his 
best  efforts  to  moving  us  toward  our  Ideal, 
not  the  one  who  stands  aside  loudly  bewail- 
ing the  distance  yet  to  go.  Is  the  true  pro- 
ducer. And  It  Is  the  sum  of  the  contribution 
of  millions  of  people  who  in  their  dally  lives 
do  the  best  they  can,  then  try  to  make  that 
best  a  little  better,  that  establishes  the  na- 
tional character.  Given  this,  we  can  meet 
our  problems  with  optimism  and  good  will 
bolstered  by  remembering  all  that  Is  right 
with  America. 

There  Is  an  Impxirtant  lesson  In  this  for 
each  of  you  as  you  approach  your  first  as- 
signments. Your  years  at  West  Point  have 
been,  in  many  ways,  an  Idealization  of  life. 
You  have  been  privileged  to  consider,  under 
the  tutelage  of  one  of  the  best  schooled  and 
motivated  faculties  In  America,  all  manner 
of  things  of  the  broadest  compass.  Matters 
of  national  policy  have  been  discussed  with 
you  by  many  of  the  most  senior  officials  of 
the  Government.  Prom  this  somewhat  rare- 
fied atmosphere  you  move  now  as  the  young 
leaders  of  our  troop  units  to  close  dally  con- 
tact with  a  multitude  of  problems  and  chal- 
lenges. 

You  may  feel  some  pain  In  making  the 
transition.  You  may  feel  that  you  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel.  You  may  often  find 
yourself  with  too  few  men.  not  enough  spare 
parts  or  gasoline,  and  too  many  requirements 
to  be  met.  But  you  will  make  do,  you  will  get 
the  Job  done,  and  you  must  never  doubt  that 
your  Individual  actions  are  significant. 

At  this  time,  as  we  move  toward  an  Army 
of  volunteers,  the  quality  of  Army  life  Is 
all-Important.  This  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  providing  major  Improvements  in 
pay,  housing,  and  other  benefits.  But  what 
you  must  provide,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  factor  of  all,  Is  an  environment 
and  a  way  of  life  that  our  best  i>eople  will 
find  challenging,  meaningful  and  satisfying. 
There  are  no  magic  schemes  for  achieving 
this.  It  Is  largely  an  Intangible  result  of  the 
bond  between  a  commander  and  his  men. 

People  like  to  be  In  a  good  outfit  doing  a 
worthwhile  Job.  They  like  to  be  challenged 
and  find,  in  meeting  the  challenge,  that  they 
are  more  than  they  thought  they  were.  They 
like  to  work  for  someone  who  is  bright,  but 
not  overbearing,  understanding,  but  not  per- 
missive, ambitious,  but  not  callous.  They  re- 
spond to  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  encouragement 
and  good  will.  Your  Individual  actions,  then — 
the  kind  of  man  you  are  and  the  kind  of 
Inspiration  and  example  you  set — will  be 
extremely  Important. 

Even  more  important  will  be  the  cumula- 
tive impact  of  all  of  you  as  a  class.  Going  as 
you  are  to  many  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
nearly  every  major  unit,  you  will  have  a  very 
real  and  immediate  influence  on  the  quality 
of  Army  life.  Coming  at  this  particular  time 
in  our  national  life,  that  Infiuence  may  be 
every  bit  as  Important  as  anything  you  will 
do  individually  or  collectively  in  more  senior 
positions  In  the  years  ahead. 

You  are  embarking  ui>on  careers  that  offer 
challenge  and  opportunity  In  abundance. 
You  will  deal   In  what  may  practically  be 
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viewed  as  the  primary  Indispensable:  sur- 
vival of  the  sovereign  nation.  You  will  find 
little  ease  and  fewer  tangible  rewards  than 
you  deserve.  Much  of  what  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  will  be  dangerous,  arduous  or  un- 
pleasant. But  It  will  matter,  and  you  never 
need  doubt  that  you  count — for  what  you 
do  or  fall  to  do  will  make  the  difference. 

We  all  have  need  for  purpose  In  our  lives, 
and  for  authority  as  well.  Happiness  cannot 
be  pursued  as  an  end  in  Itself.  It  comes,  as 
the  Greek  philosophers  recorded  long  ago, 
only  as  a  by-product  of  giving  our  best  ef- 
forts for  a  cause  in  which  we  can  believe. 
West  Point  teaches  this,  not  only  as  an  ab- 
stract theory,  but  as  a  satisfying  and  mean- 
ingful way  of  life.  It  accounts  for  her  solid- 
ity and  for  our  high  hopes  as  you  go  forth 
today.  I  am  proud  of  you  for  achieving  this 
goal,  and  wish  for  you  all  good  luck  and 
Godsp>eed  In  the  years  ahead. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day, Mr.  Wilbur  C.  Hall,  a  prominent  at- 
torney in  Leesburg,  Va.,  delivered  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  address  at  the 
courthouse  square  in  Leesburg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hall's  Memorial  Day  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori}, 
as  follows : 

Memorial  Day 

How  very  good  It  is  that  so  many  of  you 
have  found  It  p)osslble  to  be  here  today — to 
gather  in  this  historic  and  lovely  courthouse 
square  on  such  a  truly  significant  day  for  all 
citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth  and 
great  nation.  I  want  you  to  know  how  happy 
I  am  to  be  a  part  of  this  program.  I  am  so 
very  grateful — for  so  many  reasons — for  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts 
I  have  about  this  day  we  know  as  Memorial 
Day. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  read  the 
long  article  about  Leesbtirg  that  appeared  In 
the  May  21st  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  on  the  ac- 
ctiracy  of  its  appraisal  of  the  futxire  of  our 
community,  but  I  do  want  to  refer  to  Its 
closing  thought.  The  article  concluded: 

"It  is  hard  to  think  about  the  future  when 
the  past  Is  so  present." 

Our  past  Is  very  much  with  us  on  this  day. 
It  Is  here  about  us,  physically.  In  these  build- 
ings that  have  looked  out  upon  so  many 
gatherings  of  this  kind,  on  so  many  genera- 
tions of  citizens  of  this  town  and  this  county. 
We  live  in  a  historic  community,  and  each  of 
us  is  touched  In  different  ways  by  this  sense 
of  history  that  Is  always  at  our  fingertips. 

But  our  past  Is  present  today  in  other 
ways.  There  Is  a  spiritual  presence  that  Is 
manifested  In  our  tribute  today  to  those  who 
sacrlfled  all  their  tomorrows  that  we  might 
have  ours.  The  memory  of  all  those  who  have 
died  for  this  beloved  covmtry  of  ours  Is  up- 
permost  In  our  thoughts  at  this  hour. 

The  tender  reflections  of  the  moment  make 
It  difficult  for  us  to  contemplate  the  future 
and  the  responsibilities  each  of  us  bears  for 
what  we  will  do  with  It.  Yet,  we  cannot 
escapie  the  obligation  we  feel  so  deeply,  the 
obligation  not  to  waste  this  precious  gift 
that  so  many  others  have  made  possible. 

The  future  is  present  today,  also,  in  a 
physical,  tangible  way.  The  young  p>eople  who 
are  In  our  audience  are  Indeed  the  future — 
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of  Loudoun  County,  of  Leesburg.  of  Virginia, 
and  of  America,  i  Am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  such  a  large  group  of  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts.  They  have  always  symbolized  for 
me  all  that  Is  fine  and  good  and  whole- 
some in  American  youth.  It  Is  young  Amer- 
ica at  Its  best.  I  congratulate  you  young 
men  and  women  for  being  present  today: 
1  pray  that  you  will  take  away  from  this  pro- 
gram a  renewed  awareness  of  your  dedication 
to  unselfish  service  In  behalf  of  your  God 
and  your  country. 

I  wonder  If  everyone  here  realizes  that 
this  Is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  observe 
Memorial  Day  exactly  as  we  have  for  102 
years.  In  1968.  Just  a  few  weeks  more  than 
100  years  after  May  30th  had  first  been 
proclaimed  as  Memorial  Day.  our  national  law 
was  changed  to  make  patriotic  holidays  such 
as  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Days  a  part 
of  a  new  Ameriran  tradition — the  long,  three- 
da  v  weekend.  Beginning  next  year.  Memorial 
Day  will  fall  on  the  Isst  Monday  in  May. 
Everv  so  often.  May  30th  will  indeed  be 
Memorial  Day  again,  but  as  for  me.  I  am 
saddened  that  such  concessions  are  made  by 
our  Congress.  I  submit  that  this  day  should 
be  one  of  solemn  remembrance  and  sober 
intrcspection — and  not  a  planned  part  of 
the  summers  Brst  big  outing.  Isn't  It  ironic 
that  May  30th  has  already  become  Identified 
with  an  automobile  race  In  Indianapolis — 
where  men  try  to  go  faster  and  faster  around 
a  vast  circle,  where  even  the  winner  winds 
up  exactly  where  he  started. 

The  true  symbolism  ot  this  day  was  estab- 
lished long  ago  in  heartfelt  gestures  of  sweet- 
ness, tenderness,  and  sorrow.  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi, does  not  rank  among  the  great  bat- 
tlefields of  the  War  Between  the  States — 
Manassas.  Antleiam.  Gettysburg— but  the 
tides  of  war  had  washed  nearby,  and  the 
cemetery  at  Columbus  had  become  the  final 
resting  place  of  many  fallen  men.  There  were 
graves  of  both  Confederat«  and  Union  sol- 
diers, and  among  them  were  many  who  had 
marched  off  to  battle  from  Columbus  It- 
self. On  a  spring  day  In  the  mld-1860'8 — 
perhaps  a  day  much  like  this  one — three 
young  women  took  flowers  to  visit  the  graves 
of  their  husbands  and  sweethearts.  Soon  they 
were  Joined  by  a  fourth  young  woman  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  exxraordinary  compas- 
sion for  the  wasted  promise  that  the  graves 
symboUaed.  She  hestltated — as  we  are  often 
hesitant  to  share  our  very  innermost  thoughts 
with  others — but  then,  gathering  courage,  she 
suggested  to  her  companions:  "Why  don't 
we  break  our  bouquets  and  place  a  flower 
on  each  grave?  "  Quietly,  without  further 
word,  they  united  their  flowers,  and  as  long 
as  the  blossoms  lasted,  they  placed  a  lov- 
ing remembrance  on  the  graves  of  the  fallen 
heroes.  When  others  saw  what  had  occurred, 
they.  too.  were  deeply  touched,  and  soon  a 
procession  of  the  women  of  Columbus  wound 
among  the  crosses,  and  every  grave — Confed- 
erate and  Union — was  decorated  with  loving 
care. 

ii^ny  others  came  to  know  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Columbus.  Mississippi,  and 
wherever  Christian  sensitivity  and  love  dwelt 
In  the  hearts  of  man  and  women,  they.  too. 
adopted  the  practice  of  setting  aside  one 
special  day  when  fresh  flowers  would  be  car- 
ried to  the  gravesides.  In  the  North,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  South,  the  practice  be- 
came widespread,  and  various  forms  of  offi- 
cial recognition  followed.  In  1868,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  adopted  May  30th  as 
the  day  when  special  floral  tributes  would 
be  made  to  Its  dead  comrades.  The  New  York 
legislature  gave  the  date  a  legal  status  that 
became  nationwide.  In  some  states  the  day 
Is  known  as  Decoration  Day — In  others,  as 
here.  It  Is  Memorial  Day.  The  name  matters 
little — It  Is  the  purpose  that  Is  noble  and 
sacred. 

In  the  century  that  has  followed  our  epic 
War  Between  the  States,  many  thousands  of 
Americans  have  been  called  upon  to  give  their 
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lives  In  the  name  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  hu- 
man dignity.  Today,  we  honor  the  dead  of 
all  our  battles. 

Because  Americans  hold  so  dear  their  free- 
dom, we  have  been  willing  to  oppose  those 
who  would  deprive  us  of  It,  and  we  have  been 
willing  to  help  defend  for  others  this  pre- 
cious right.  America's  finest  young  men  have 
met  the  enemy  on  distant  fields  of  battle,  In 
the  hoi>e  that  war's  horrors  might  never 
again  visit  this  land. 

So  it  is  on  this  day  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  friends  and  loved  ones  who  kept  faith  with 
Us  and  our  country  at  places  like  San  Juan 
Hill,  the  Argonne  Forest.  Iwo  Jlma  and 
Guadalcanal.  Normandy  and  Bastogne. 
Korea's  Heartbreak  Ridge.  Viet  Nam's  Jungles 
mountains. 

Three  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  speak  here  on  another  Memorial 
Day  observance.  Now.  It  may  seem  to  many 
of  you  that  one  who  has  lived  as  long  as  I 
have  does  not  consider  three  years  a  very 
long  time.  But  when  one  looks  upon  each 
individual  day  as  a  single,  treasured  gift  from 
God.  then  three  years  Is  indeed  a  long,  long 
time. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  then.  I  said  how  very 
distressed  I  was  that  American  boys  were 
continuing  to  die  in  Viet  Nam.  that  the  rows 
of  crosses  were  lengthening.  Words  cannot  be- 
speak the  sorrow  and  anguish  I  feel  that  the 
passage  of  these  three  years  has  not  brought 
an  end  to  this  far-fiung  military  effort.  I 
spoke  then  of  the  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam.  but 
today  that  tragedy  has  taken  on  new  dimen- 
sions that  are  affecting  each  of  us  in  alarm- 
ing ways. 

No  matter  how  we  may  feel  about  the  best 
ways  to  achieve  this  Illusive  goal  of  peace,  all 
of  us  must  certainly  feel  caught  up  In  a 
tremendous,  almost  overpowering  sense  of 
frustration. 

We  are  caught  In  a  paradox  of  frustration. 
On  the  one  hand  we  suffer  the  frustration 
of  the  powerful,  on  the  other  the  frustration 
of  the  powerless. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have  sent 
men  to  the  moon  and  brought  them  back. 
We  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  vlrtualljs  In- 
comprehensible to  the  bulk  of  this  world's 
population.  We  have  overcome  disease  and 
we  have  mastered  science  and  technology. 
We  are  approaching  a  trillion  dollar  national 
economy.  We  are  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
free  world,  and  we  have  become,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  a  global  policeman,  with  mili- 
tary outpKJSts  across  the  world.  We  have  such 
vast  resources,  yet  we  have  this  Immense 
sense  of  natural  frustration.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  Uncle  Remus  story  of  Brer  Rabbit  and 
the  Tar  Baby — no  matter  what  we  may  do  to 
break  free,  our  very  efforts  tend  only  to  in- 
crease our  dllDculties,  to  deepen  our  frustra- 
tions. We  are  powerful,  but  there  are  limita- 
tions— often  self-imposed  limitations — upon 
the  ways  in  which  we  as  a  nation  can  use 
that  power. 

And.  then,  there  Is  the  frustration  of  the 
powerless.  Many  of  us  must  feel  this  kind  of 
frustration  as  Individuals.  We  ask  ourselves 
what  can  we  do,  as  Individuals,  to  help  In 
this  hour  of  need  and  crisis.  And  no  matter 
how  clear  the  answer  may  be  to  each  of  us, 
we  tend  to  feel  frustrated  because  the  ac- 
cepted, established  procedures  of  rational 
discourse  and  action  seem  so  slow,  so  un- 
responsive. We  know  the  frustration  of 
speaking  out  and  being  uncertain  that  any- 
one has  heard  us.  We  see  and  read  of  events 
In  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia,  at  Tale  and  at 
Kent  State  University,  and  we  feel  frustrated 
because  we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
forces  that  are  at  work  within  our  nation  and 
our  society.  With  horror,  we  witness  the 
spectacle  of  Americans  shooting  other  Ameri- 
cans because  we  cannot  agree  on  how  to  stop 
a  war.  We  feel  so  helpless,  the  frustration  of 
the  powerless. 

And  in   this  situation,   our   self-imposed 
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restraints  often  give  way.  Some  turn  to  overt 
acts  of  violence  to  vent  their  feelings,  to 
make  certain  that  somebody  takes  notice.  I 
cannot  and  do  not  accept  this.  I  condemn 
this  alternative  In  the  strongest  terms  possi- 
ble. I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law.  Unless  we  are  to  slip  Into 
utter  despair,  we  must  hold  to  the  belief  that 
rationality,  sound  Judgment,  and  wisdom  will 
prevail.  I  believe  our  greatest  hope  rests  In 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  amongst 
all  our  citizens.  We  must  not  become  anar- 
chists, in  action,  In  words,  or  In  attitudes. 
We  must  resist,  as  best  we  can.  both  violence 
and  any  over-reaction  to  the  threats  of  vio- 
lence. History  will  teach  us.  if  we  only  pause 
to  listen,  that  repression  can  emerge  from 
situations  such  as  the  one  In  which  our  na- 
tion finds  Itself  today.  Dissident  groups  as- 
semble and  say  things  that  offend  our  sensi- 
bilities— and  many  cry  out  for  controls  that 
would  not  only  limit  the  dissidents,  but 
would  Impose  restraints  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  Americans.  Small  fractions 
of  student  bodies  erupt  Into  violence  on  our 
campuses,  and  many  cry  out  for  repressive 
measures  that  would  punish  all  students  by 
depriving  them  of  funds  and  other  support. 
We  must  be  careful — in  thought  and  in 
action. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  within  the  struc- 
tures of  our  court  systems  and  the  American 
system  of  Jurisprudence  has  had  to  learn  the 
necessity  of  patience.  Not  every  issue  can  be 
decided  now,  or  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day. 
If  time  is  sometimes  the  enemy,  it  can  also 
be  your  ally.  We  must  be  patient — with  our 
youth,  with  our  President,  with  our  Congress, 
with  ourselves.  I  believe  that  this  great  na- 
tion Is  still  responsive  to  the  national  will, 
of  the  majority  of  Its  citizens.  I  have  faith 
In  Its  legally  constituted  processes.  I  hope 
you  do,  too. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  term  "the 
silent  majority".  Many  of  us  present  today 
might  be  considered  members  of  this  silent 
majority.  Our  "demonstration"  here  is  or- 
derly and  non-violent,  and  In  that  resjjcct 
only  is  It  silent.  We  are.  in  a  real  sense, 
speaking  out.  One  might  assume  that  the 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  whose  memories 
we  honor  today  are  also  silent  now  In  their 
sleep.  But  they,  too,  are  speaking  out — espe- 
cially on  this  Memorial  Day. 

John  McCrae  gave  his  life  In  World  War  I. 
but  before  he  died  he  wrote  a  poem  that 
continues  to  pull  upon  our  emotions  at 
times  like  this.  I  know  you  are  familiar 
with  It: 

"In  nanders  Fields  the  popples  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky, 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead:  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;   be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

This  is  what  the  skirmisher  who  died  at 
Cold  Harbor  Is  saying  to  us  today.  This  Is 
what  the  soldier  who  died  defending  Cor- 
regidor  is  telling  us.  This  Is  what  the  Marine 
who  perished  In  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Choein 
Reservoir  is  crying  to  us  across  the  years. 
This  Is  what  the  young  man  who  fell  yester- 
day to  a  sniper's  bullet  In  Cambodia  Is 
wanting  us  to  hear.  Simply  this: 

Keep  faith  with  me! 

Keeping  faith  means  more  than  finding  an 
honorable  solution,  an  honorable  peace  In 
Viet  Nam.  It  means  more  than  military  vic- 
tory. It  means  making  certain,  both  in  our 
national  resolve  and  In  our  personal  resolve. 
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that  we  never  abandon  the  values  of  mind 
and  spirit  that  have  made  America  worth 
dying  lor. 

We  must  preserve  our  freedom  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people.  We  must  be  free  both  from 
violence  and  from  repression.  We  must  hold 
tight  to  our  dignity  as  human  beings  and 
our  pride  as  American  citizens.  If  we  do  this, 
we  will  have  kept  faith. 

Our  dead  will  not  have  died  In  vain. 

In  the  words  of  Roselle  Montgomery,  who 
said  "What  does  It  mean  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can?" 

What  does  it  mean? 

I  look  across  the  years  ...  I  see  them  come, 
But  through  a  mist  of  tears,  our  gallant  fore- 
bears, 
Pull  of  hopes  and  fears. 

I  see  them  leave  behind  for  conscience  sake 
The  home  they  left. 
The  ties  so  hard  to  break, 
Their  questing,  wandering,  westward  way  to 
take. 

I  see  them  face  and  fight  the  wilderness, 
Undaunted  by  Its  danger,  Its  duress, 
And  from  Its  wilderness, 
Wrest  and  win  success. 

I  see  them  take  their  living  from  the  soil. 
The  men  and  women  Join  In  homely  toll. 
Where  they  then  planted, 
Now  our  heart  roots  coll. 

I  see  them  build  their  homes,  their  house  of 

prayer. 
And  when  Its  bell  rings  out  upon  the  air, 
I  see  them  kneel  In  simple  worship  there. 

I  hear  the  drum  of  war's  alarm  beat, 

I  see  them  seize  their  arms,  rise  to  their 

feet. 
Their  enemies — and  liberty's  to  meet. 

I  see  them  face  and  conquer  every  foe, 
I  see  their  cities  rise,  a  nation  grow, 
To   whose    broad   breast   earth's   eager   pil- 
grims go. 

To  be  an  American  Is  to  be  one. 

In  whom  these  brave  inheritances  run, 

A  worthy  daughter  or  a  noble  son. 
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TION   IN   NEW   YORK  CITY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
has  been  wreaking  chaos  throughout  our 
country.  In  no  place  has  there  been  more 
harmful  damage  than  in  New  York  City. 
The  most  recent  damage  inflicted  on 
New  York  City  residents  is  the  raise  in 
rent  for  rent  controlled  apartment  units. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  brief  statement 
on  this  development  into  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Mayor  Lindsay's  rent  control  law  as  it  is 
now  proposed  is  quite  complex.  It  would 
raise  rents  on  all  apartments  that  have  not 
had  raises  within  the  last  two  years  based  on 
complicated  formulas  that  would  result  In 
an  approximate  10  "^c  raise  for  most  tenants. 

LINDSAY    BILL    WILL    BE    CHANCED    BY   COtTNCIL 

As  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Rent  Control,  I  was  among  those 
testifying  against  the  bill  because  It  would 
throw  a  heavy  burden  on  many  people  who 
can  least  afford  it.  I  am  certain  that  the 
City  Council  will  change  the  bill  and  I  will 
keep  you  Informed  of  new  developments. 
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MORE   HOUSING  WITH  FEDERAL  AID  IS  THE  ONLY 
ANSWER 

With  today's  high  Interest  rates,  construc- 
tion costs,  operating  and  city  taxes,  private 
builders  can  not  build  low  or  moderate  in- 
come housing. 

We  are  in  a  state  of  housing  emergency 
and  New  York  City  and  State  must  build  a 
vast  flow  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing, with  Federal  aid.  I  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  flght  m  Washington  for  more  aid 
to  housing. 

Decent  housing  must  come  before  Super- 
sonic Transports,  moonshots,  foreign  inter- 
vention and  aid,  rivers  and  harbors  pork 
barrel,  highway  programs,  and  agricultural 
subsidies  on  our  list  of  priorities. 

We  must  demand  I 

No  more  destruction  of  sound  hotislng; 

No  rent  raises  for  the  elderly; 

No  rent  raises  iinless  there  is  adequate 
maintenance  and  service. 

While  this  emergency  exists  there  must 
be  no  more  destruction  of  sound  apartment 
dwellings  to  create  office  buildings,  parking 
lots  or  luxury  apartments. 

The  plight  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
living  on  Social  Security  must  be  recognized, 
and  special  provisions  made  to  see  that  they 
are  not  driven  onto  welfare  by  rent  hikes. 

F^irthermore,  In  any  case  where  a  rent 
raise  may  seem  to  be  warranted,  provisions 
should  be  made  to  assure  that  no  raise  Is 
given  to  any  landlord  not  providing  adequate 
maintenance  and  servloes. 

In  no  circumstances  should  a  new  owner 
be  allowed  a  raise  during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  ownership. 

I  testified  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's rent  control  bill  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  on  May  26,  1970.  My 
testimony  was  similar  to  that  In  this 
statement.  I  will  continue  my  fight  to 
support  rent  control. 


NAMES  OF  IDAHO  COUNTIES 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  1805, 
Lewis  and  Clark  passed  through  the  area 
that  was  later  to  become  Idaho.  Their 
journals  recorded  many  interesting  and 
colorful  place  names  which  the  Indians 
had  given  the  topographical  features  in 
the  area. 

Since  that  time,  additional  names 
have  been  added  to  the  maps  of  Idaho. 
These  names  are  varied  in  their  origin. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  English, 
American  Indian,  Spanish,  and  French. 

Dr.  Lalia  Boone,  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Idaho  and  an 
authority  on  place  names,  is  currently 
doing  a  study  on  plEw^e  names  in  Idaho. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Boone's  article,  "Names  of  Idaho  Coun- 
ties," be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Names  of  Idaho  Counties 
(By  Lalla  Phlpps  Boone) 

'n^at  we  know  of  the  earliest  place  names 
In  Idaho  comes  from  the  records  of  the  Lewis 
iind  Clark  Expedition,   I805.i  The  explorers 
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encountered  small,  scattered  groups  of  In- 
dians who  had  been  pushed  westward  by  the 
white  man  and  weakened  by  tribal  wars. 
Prom  these  Indians,  they  learned  and  re- 
corded many  tribal  names  for  topographical 
features  and  trail  markers;  none  commemo- 
rated great  battle  scenes  or  historic  events. 
The  penchant  for  name-giving  however,  was 
as  strong  in  the  white  explorers  as  in  the  In- 
dians. To  Clark  goes  the  credit  for  the  first 
English  place  name  of  a  major  Teatvire  In 
Idaho.  Clearwater  River,  which  he  translated 
In  1805  from  Nez  Perce  Koos-koos-kia 
"water-water-clear"— C^aricoter  was  later 
given   to  the  county  drained   by  the  river.' 

From  that  date  until  the  last  county  was 
created  in  1919,  British-American  influence 
dominated  the  area  in  politics  and  com- 
merce, and  therefore  In  nomenclattire  as  well. 
The  British-American  fur  traders  who 
streamed  In  and  out  of  the  area  for  the  50 
years  after  1805  brought  French  trappers  and 
traders  with  them,  hence  the  French  place 
names  that  dot  the  Idaho  map  from  Lake 
Pend  Oreille  to  Bolse.»  Then  came  the  min- 
ers, mostly  American.  Sp«mlsh  Interest  In  the 
area  ended  in  1819,  but  some  Indirect  Span- 
ish Influence  on  place  names  continued  until 
1900. 

The  names  of  the  existing  44  counties  of 
Idaho  come  from  the  four  language  groups 
that  played  a  part  In  the  early  history  of 
the  state.  Twenty-nine  come  from  EngUsh 
nine  from  Indian  dialects,  Ave  from  French 
and  one  from  Spanish. 

English:  Ada.  Adams.  Bear  Lake.  Bingham 
Blaine.  Bonner.  BonnevlUe.  Boundary,  Cassia 
Clark,  Clearwater,  Custer,  Elmore,  Franklin' 
Fremont.  Gem,  Gooding.  Jefferson,  Jerome 
Lemhi,  LewU,  Lincoln,  Madison.  Owyhee 
Payette.  Power,  Twin  Falls,  Valley,  Washing- 
Indian:  (Shoehonl)  Bannock.  Idaho,  Mini- 
doka, Shoshone;  (Nez  Perce)  Latah;  (Coeur 
d'Alene)  Benewah;  (Kutenal)  Kootenai; 
(Chinook)  Camas;   (Iroquois)  Oneida. 

French:  Boise,  Butte,  Caribou,  Nez  Perce 
Teton. 

Spanish:  Canyon. 

This  division  might  well  be  questioned, 
since  there  has  been  so  much  modification, 
commingling  between  the  source  languages. 
Some  of  the  names  designated  as  English, 
for  example,  are  so  classed  because  they  de- 
rive from  the  names  of  English -speaking  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  the  ulUmate  origin  of  the 
names  themselves.  Clearwater,  as  already 
noted,  is  a  translation  of  a  Nez  Perce  word; 
Owyhee  Is  a  phonetic  spelling  of  Hawaii;  and 
Lemhi,  which  suggests  Hebrew  origin  but  for 
which  no  etymology  has  been  found,  makes 
Its  first  appearance  In  an  English -language 
publication.  The  Book  of  Mormon.  Nez  Perce 
is  a  Canadlan-Prench  name  for  Indians  of  the 
Shahaptan  family  who  called  themselves 
Chopunnlsh:  It  Is  classified  French,  though 
it  might  well  be  considered  Indian  as  It  com- 
memorates the  tribe  whose  own  name  gave 
way  to  the  French.  The  Indian  names  come 
from  six  language  divisions.  Furthermore, 
the  Iroquois  word  Oneida  is  a  toponym  of 
Oneida,  New  York,  which  in  turn  was  a  name 
of  an  Iroquois  tribe;  and  Idaho,  which  la 
thought  by  Rees  and  Brancroft  to  be  of  Sho- 
shone origin  and  is  so  classed  here,  has  been 
in  such  dispute  that  one  hardly  knowna 
whether  to  call  it  an  Anglicized  Indian  word 
or  a  coined  word.* 

The  patterns  of  place-naming  of  the  coun- 
ties show  little  variety.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
names  commemofat*  either  Individuals  or 
Indian  tribes.  Thirty-three  percent  derive 
from  descriptive  feattires — topographical, 
natural,  and  man-made.  And  the  few  remain- 
ing names  are  almost  equally  divided  between 
toponyms  and  local  Incidents. 

■White  persons  of  national  and  local  Im- 
portance account  for  30  of  the  44  county 
names.  (Indian  names  will  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately.)    Five    presidents    are    represented: 
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Wasblngton.  Lincoln,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
M&dlson.  Blaine  County  honors  American 
statesman  James  Q.  Blaine.  Only  one  county, 
Ooodlng.  bears  the  name  of  a  state  governor, 
though  Governor  Bunn  (1885)  was  privileged 
to  name  Bingham  County  for  his  friend 
Congressman  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lewis,  Bonneville,  and  Fremont  counties  bear 
the  names  of  early  explorers  Captain  Merrl- 
wether  Lewis  and  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 
and  pathfinder  John  C.  Fremont  respectively; 
and  Custer  County,  that  of  Oeneral  Oeorge  A. 
Custer. 

Early  settlers  and  developers  account  for 
the  names  of  six  counties:  Bonner,  Caribou, 
Clark,  Franklin,  Jerome,  and  Payette.  E.  L. 
Bonner  established  the  first  ferry  across 
Kootenai  River,  and  the  settlement  that  grew 
up  near  the  ferry  Is  to  this  day  known  as 
BonntTS  Ferry.  "Caribou"  Palrchlld.  nick- 
named "Caribou"  by  Canadian-French  when 
he  was  a  prospector  In  the  Caribou  fields  of 
British  Columbia,  was  Important  In  the 
development  of  the  silver  mines  In  North 
Idaho.  Sam  Clark  was  an  early  settler; 
whether  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  explorer  affected  the  choice  of  his 
name  for  Clark  County  Is  not  recorded,  but 
I  strongly  suspect  that  It  did.  Franklin  D. 
Richards,  a  Mormon  who  led  the  first  per- 
manent colony  of  settlers  Into  Idaho  (1860), 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Franklin  County. 
Jerome  County  honors  Jerome  Kuhn,  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Twin  Falls  North  Side 
Irrigation  Project,  which  sparked  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  The  Hudson  Bay  Comfjany 
placed  Francis  Payette  In  charge  of  old  Fort 
Boise  during  Its  existence,  and  Payette  Coun- 
ty, created  In  1917,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
Ada  County  is  named  after  the  first  white 
child  bom  In  Boise  City.  Ada  Rlggs.  daughter 
of  the  Honorable  H.  C.  Rlggs.  In  somewhat 
the  same  manner  In  which  Ada  symbolizes 
the  birth  of  a  white  community.  Lemhi 
symbolizes  the  birth  of  a  Mormon  communltv 
(Lemhi  Is  a  character  la  The  Book  of 
Mormon). 

Donald  McKenzle,  leader  of  the  Snake 
River  Expedition  sent  out  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  m  1818.  named  Bear  Lake  be- 
j  cause  of  the  great  number  of  black  bears 
In  that  area:  tuid  the  name  was  transferred  to 
the  county  In  which  the  lake  Is  located.' 
Cassia  derives  from  the  cassia  plant  growing 
plentifully  along  Cassia  Creek,  also  named 
by  Hudson  Bay  trappers.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner Twin  Falls,  Clearrcater,  Canyon,  Teton. 
and  Valley  are  named  for  their  mort  dis- 
tinctive features.  All  of  these  except  Valley 
might  be  called  "shift"  names,  for  they  are 
transfers  from  the  names  of  topographical 
features.  Clearwater  County  is  named  for 
Clearwater  River;  Butte,  for  Big  Butte,  the 
largest  of  three  buttes  serving  as  a  land- 
mark to  early  Immigrants  traveling  the  Ore- 
gon Trail;  Teton,  for  Teton  Peaks  In  Eastern 
Wyoming,  which  overlook  the  county;  and 
Canyon  County,  for  the  Snake  River  Canyon, 
which  forms  a  natural  boundary  on  the 
southwest.  Valley  derives  Its  name  from  the 
very  beautiful  valley  forming  the  most  Im- 
portant portion  of  the  county. 

Non-topographical  descriptive  titles  are  to 
be  seen  In  the  nomenclature  of  Boundary, 
BUmore,  and  Power  counties.  Boundary 
County  Joins  the  boundary  lines  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Elmore  Is 
named  for  the  Ida  Elmore  Quartz  Mine,  one 
of  the  greatest  gold-producing  mines  qI  the 
1860's;  this  is  the  only  county  name  known 
certainly  to  be  derived  from  the  precious 
minerals  that  gave  fame  to  the  state  during 
this  period.  And  Power  County  Is  named  for 
the  American  Falls  Canal  and  Power  Com- 
pany, which  drew  settlers  to  the  area  after 
1908.  The  last  county.  Gem.  Is  now  an  agrl- 
cultxiral  "gem,"  though  It  was  the  gold  rush 
that  attracted  Its  first  settlers.  The  name 
Gem  Is  said  by  local  residents  to  be  a  clipped 
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form  of  the  popular  state  epithet,  "Gem  of 
the  Mountains." " 

Local  incidents  evoked  the  "shift"  names 
of  Boise  and  Owyhee  Counties.  In  1834, 
French-Canadian  trappers,  when  they  came 
upon  a  wooded  area  along  a  stream  after 
many  days'  travel  through  sagebrush  and 
dust  In  the  heat  of  summer,  exclaimed,  "Les 
bols!  Les  bols!  Voyez  les  bols!"  The  Boise 
River  is  still  often  called  "Wooded  River" 
and  the  town,  "City  of  Trees."  Owyhee  Coun- 
ty receives  its  name  from  an  Incident  of  1819. 
Donald  McKenzle,  Hudson  Bay  trapper,  out- 
fitted three  Owyhees  to  trap  the  stream 
draining  the  southeastern  part  of  Idaho.  In- 
dians found  and  murdered  the  men  and  their 
bones  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  stream; 
hence  the  river  and  the  area  came  to  be 
called  Owyhee.' 

Counties  bearing  Indian  names  follow 
two  patterns:  those  derived  from  names  of 
tribes  or  chieftains,  and  those  from  descrip- 
tive words.  The  Bannack,  Kootenai.  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Nez  Perce,  and  Shoshone  tribes  con- 
tinued to  hold  tribal  councils,  gather  camas 
roots,  fish,  and  hunt  In  Idaho  long  after 
statehood  was  achieved;  and  some  of  these 
tribes  still  follow  their  ancient  tribal  cus- 
toms to  some  degree  despite  the  supposedly 
civilizing  effects  of  reservation  lUe.  AH  of  the 
tribes  listed  above  except  Coeur  d'Alene  gave 
rise  to  names  of  counties. 

The  meaning  of  the  names  has  some  In- 
terest for  the  etymologist.  The  Bannack  tribe 
belongs  to  the  Shoshonean  family  and  de- 
rives Its  name  from  two  Shoshone  words 
meaning  "hair"  and  "backward  motion," 
from  the  manner  In  which  the  tribe  wore  a 
tuft  of  hair  thrown  back  from  the  forehead. 
The  name  of  the  county,  however.  Is  "Ban- 
nock, rather  than  Bannack.  Kootenai  means 
"water  people,"  for  these  Indians  lived,  vir- 
tually. In  the  water.  The  Nez  Perce  Indiana 
were  so  called  by  French-Canadian  trappers, 
one  source  says  because  of  the  custom  of 
piercing  their  noses;  however,  this  tribe 
did  not  practice  nose  piercing.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  correct  translation  of  Nez 
Perce  Is  "pressed  nose,"  as  the  nose  of  the 
Nez  Perce  is  naturally  flattened,  or  com- 
pressed. The  primitive  sign  of  this  tribe, 
made  by  seizing  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
between  the  thumb  and  Index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  lends  credence  to  the  latter 
translation.*  Benewah  Coimty  is  named  for 
an  old  Coeur  d'Alene  chief.  Oneida,  as  ex- 
plained earUer,  comes  ultimately  from  the 
name  of  an  Iroquois  tribe  and  was  brought 
to  Idaho  by  permanent  settlers  from  New 
York. 

Idaho,  Latah,  Minidoka,  and  Cantos  come 
from  descriptive  Indian  words.  Idaho  has 
been  Interpreted  as  an  Indian  expression 
meaning  "light  on  the  mountain,"  though 
Rees  says  that  the  county  was  named  after 
the  Steamboat  Idaho,  which  piled  the  Co- 
lumbia River  throughout  the  1860's.'  Latah. 
Is  an  acronym  of  two  Nez  Perce  words: 
lakah  "place  of  the  pines"  and  tah-ol  "pes- 
tle." In  tribal  days  the  Nez  Perce  found  a 
stone  In  present  Benewah  Covmty  out  of 
which  they  made  pestles  for  grinding  and 
pulverizing  camas  roots;  pines  grew  plenti- 
fully there.  Minidoka.  Shoshone  for  "broad 
expanse,"  Is  especially  appropriate,  for  the 
county  occupies  the  broadest  part  of  the 
Snake  River  plains.  And  Camas  Covmty  bears 
the  Chinook  name  for  the  edible  root  found 
over  much  of  the  state,  but  especially  plenti- 
ful in  this  area. 

Further  examination  of  the  county  names 
in  relation  to  the  chronology  of  their  assign- 
ment reveals  a  significant  change  in  the 
place  name  patterns,  as  well  as  the  sophisti- 
cation of  the  name-choosing  body."  This 
change  reflects  both  a  growing  pride  in  state- 
hood and  a  diminishing  Influence  of  Indian 
nomenclature. 

Idaho  Territory  was  established  by  con- 
gressional act  In  1863  with  four  countlee: 
Shoshone,  Nez  Perce,  Idaho,    and  Ada.  The 
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first  three  of  these  names  are  either  of  Indian 
origin  or  name  an  Indian  tribe;  they  wera 
assigned  by  Washington  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture and  retained  by  the  newly  created  Idaho 
Territory.  Prom  1863-67.  Idaho  Territorial 
Legislature  established  five  new  counties. 
Two  (Kootenai  and  Oneida)  are  of  Indian 
origin,  and  two  (Boise  and  Owyhee)  derive 
from  local  Incident. 

The  period  from  1867-1890,  when  Idaho 
achieved  statehood,  saw  new  Influences  on 
nomenclature.  Problems  with  the  Indians 
had  been  fairly  well  settled,  and  the  gold 
rush  had  ushered  In  a  new  breed  of  transients 
and  settlers.  With  the  Increased  population, 
establishment  of  12  new  counties  became 
mandatory,  for  the  seats  of  government  were 
too  far  apart.  Only  one  of  these,  Latah,  is  of 
Indian  origin;  but  six  are  namesakes  of 
famous  statesmen  and  pathfinders — Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Fremont, 
and  Custer;  three  are  descriptive — Bear  Lake, 
Cassia,  and  Elmore;  and  one  is  from  The  Book 
of  Mormon. 

Though  It  was  under  the  administration  of 
Lincoln  that  the  Idaho  Territory  was  estab- 
lished, his  name  was  to  be  proposed  several 
times  before  he  was  to  be  honored  with  a 
namesake.  Lincoln  was  proposed  in  1879  for 
the  county  established  as  Washington,  but 
the  proposal  was  defeated  because  the  legis- 
lators felt  that  no  other  president  should  be 
honored  before  the  first.  Then  mindful  of  the 
great  contribution  made  by  early  pathfind- 
ers, they  named  Fremont  County  after  John 
C.  Fremont,  who  headed  a  government  ex- 
pedition in  1843-50  to  survey  routes  to  the 
West.  Again  In  1881,  the  name  Lincoln  lost  to 
Custer,  for  Custer's  last  stand  and  his  death 
at  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  were  fresh 
In  the  minds  of  Idaho  settlers.  Governor 
Bunn  might  have  chosen  Lincoln  for  the 
name  of  another  county  m  1885,  when  the 
Territorial  Legislature  gave  him  the  privi- 
lege; however,  he  chose  Bingham  instead. 
The  same  session  saw  the  creation  of  Blaine 
County,  named  after  the  American  states- 
man the  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine.  Then  13 
days  later,  when  division  of  Blaine  Coimty 
seemed  advisable,  Lincoln  finally  came  Into 
his  own,  for  the  new  coimty  was  named  In 
his  honor,  22  years  after  he  had  exerted  con- 
siderable infiuence  In  establishing  the  Idaho 
Territory. 

Thus,  the  period  of  1867-1890  marks  a  time 
of  recognition  of  statesmen,  pathfinders,  and 
generals  Important  to  the  development  of 
the  area,  and  the  Initiation  of  names  de- 
scriptive of  certain  natural  and  develop- 
mental features.  In  the  next  ten  years  are 
seen  only  two  addition  to  the  existing  coxm- 
ties,  one  descriptive  (Canyon)  and  the  other 
Indian  (Bannock). 

The  number  of  names  derived  from  people 
of  Importance  to  the  development  of  the 
state  rises  sharply  in  the  period  between 
1900  and  1919.  Bonner,  Caribou,  Clark,  Je- 
rome, and  FrankUn  reflect  local  Importance; 
Lewis,  Bonneville,  Payette.  Benewah,  and 
Ooodlng.  state  and  regional;  and  Adams, 
Madison,  and  Jefferson,  national.  It  seems 
that  Jefferson,  who  was  responsible  for  ac- 
quiring the  area  for  the  United  States  In 
the  first  place,  was  even  more  fiagrantly 
neglected  than  was  Lincoln,  for  he  was  not 
given  a  namesake  until  1913. 

Descriptive  titles  also  assume  a  new  im- 
portance during  this  period.  Twin  Palls, 
Clearwater,  Teton,  Butte,  and  Valley  are 
topographic  names;  Boundswr.  geographical; 
Gem.  a  clipped  toponym;  and  Power.  Camas, 
and  Minidoka,  descriptive.  The  last  two  and 
Bannock  and  Benewah  are  the  only  coimty 
names  derived  from  Indian  sources  after 
Idaho  achieved  statehood. 

It  Is  obvious  that  English  influence  on  the 
nomenclature  of  Idaho  counties  has  In- 
creased In  proportion  to  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  English-speaking  people  to  the 
development  of  the  state.  In  like  manner, 
the  Influence  of  French  and  Indian  has  de- 
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creased,  and  that  of  Spanish  (Indirect  by 
any  explanation,  the  one  name  being  a  trans- 
fer of  a  Spanish  generic  term  from  the 
Southwest)  disappears  altogether.  Moreover, 
the  patteriLs  of  English-derived  names  show 
somewhat  more  variety  than  do  those  from 
other  languages.  Spanish,  French,  and  In- 
dian names  are  either  descriptive  or  com- 
memorative of  Individuals  or  tribes,  with 
some  influence  from  local  Incident.  English 
names,  on  the  other  hand,  are  commemora- 
tive of  people  of  local,  regional,  national, 
and  religious  significance;  descriptive  of 
topographical,  geographical,  and  man-made 
features,  and  of  flora  and  fauna;  plus  some 
local  Incident  and  one  coined  word. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  O.  D.  Wheeler,  historian,  traveled  over  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  In  1904,  comparing  It 
with  the  diaries  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition and  noting  changes  found.  He 
quotes  copiously  from  the  diaries  and  In- 
cludes some  photostats  of  pertinent  pages; 
he  also  points  out  errors  made  by  the  ex- 
plorers resulting  from  misinterpretation  of 
their  Indian  informants.  Both  the  photo- 
static excerpts  and  Wheeler's  commentaries 
pertaining  to  the  Idaho  portion  of  the  Trail 
have  been  examined.  O.  D.  Wheeler,  Trail  of 
Leuns  and  Clark,  1804-1806.  2  vols.  (New 
York,  1904),  passim. 

'"Major  feature"  Is  referred  to  here,  for 
there  are  records  of  at  least  two  other  In- 
stances of  the  assignment  of  names,  Hungry 
and  Colt-killed  Creeks  (both  have  been  re- 
named), before  this  Instance. 

Lewis  and  Clark  recorded  Koos-Koos-kia 
"Kooskooskee."  Wheeler  cites  evidence  that 
the  explorers  possibly  misunderstood  the 
word  as  being  the  name  of  the  stream,  when 
It  was  only  descriptive  of  the  waters  of  the 
stream.  His  Information  comes  from  Silas  B. 
Smith,  grandson  of  Chief  Comowool.  Clastop 
Tribe;  Smith,  an  educated  and  intelligent 
man,  has  this  to  say  about  Indian  n&me-glv- 
Ing:  "I  wish  to  state  this  proposition,  which 
cannot  be  overthrown,  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  country,  extending  as  far  back 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  never  named  a  river 
as  a  river;  they  name  localities.  .  .  .  they  may 
say  this  water  leads  to  such  a  place  .  .  .  but 
never  name  a  stream"  Wheeler,  n,  pp.  19  and 
224. 

•  Cram's  Superior  Map  of  Idaho,  based  on 
UJS.  Land  Survey,  shows  the  following  place 
names  of  French  origin  In  this  area:  Pend 
Oreille,  Caribou,  Chatcolet,  St.  Marleg.  Santa, 
Desmet,  Nez  Perce,  Bruneau,  and  Boise. 

•  John  E.  Rees,  IdaJio:  Chronology,  Nomen- 
clature, and  Bibliography  (Chicago  1919) ,  pp. 
46-51;  H.  H.  Brancroft;  History  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana  (San  Francisco, 
1890),  pp.  399-400;  John  P.  Harrington  (Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology) ,  "Origin  of  Our 
State  Names,"  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  34,  No.  8  (August 
15,  1944).  These  authorities  attribute  the 
word  Idaho  to  Shoshoni  origin,  but  they  in- 
terpret the  wt)rd  variously  as  "Gem  of  the 
Mountains,"  "Light  on  the  Mountains," 
"Sunrise  Mountain,"  and  "Rlverlte."  Both 
Rees  and  Bancroft  knew  Shoshoni,  and  Har- 
rington consulted  adepts  In  the  Shoshoni 
language;  I  have  therefore  accepted  their 
classification.  Others  dispute  the  Shoshoni 
origin,  but  they  did  not  know  the  language. 
For  the  most  complete  bibliography  on  this 
subject,  see  Erl.  H.  Ellis,  "That  Word  'Idaho'  " 
Studies  in  Humanities,  No.  2  (University  of 
Denver  Press,  1951 ) . 

^  See  Rees,  pp.  64-55,  and  Idaho  Encyclope- 
dia, compiled  by  Vardis  Fisher  (Caldwell, 
Idaho,  1938).  p.  221. 

•  Idaho:  American  Guide  Series  (New  York. 
1950),  p.  281,  and  Rees,  p.  67.  The  contour 
of  Gem  Coimty  resembles  that  of  the  state 
and  may  have  Infiuenced  this  choice. 

»  Rees,  pp.  68  and  99. 

»Nez    Perce    Is    discussed    under    Indian 
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names  primarily  because  it  honors  the  tribe 
that  gave  up  its  own  name  for  the  French 
designation;  It  reflects  Indian  Influence.  For 
an  explanation  of  its  meaning,  see  Rees.  p. 
95. 

•Rees,  p.  48. 

"  See  the  following  references  for  the  dates 
and  accounts  for  establishing  Idaho  coun- 
ties: Idaho  Encyclopedia,  pp.  210-346;  and 
The  Idaho  Almanac,  published  by  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Commerce  and  ^development 
(Boise,  Idaho,  1963). 


GENERAL  CARROLL  E.  ADAMS,  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MABTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12, 
1970,  Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  E.  Adams.  Jr.. 
commanding  oflBcer  of  the  937  th  Engi- 
neer Combat  Group  of  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer Command  in  Vietnam  was  killed 
as  a  result  of  a  helicopter  accident  caused 
by  hostile  fire.  General  Adams,  known 
by  his  many  friends  affectionately  as 
"Hap"  was  an  outstanding  oflBcer  and 
leader  and  was  highly  respected  among 
the  men  he  served  with. 

General  Adams  was  bom  in  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  on  June  7,  1923.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Mihtary  Academy.  West 
Point,  in  1945.  He  held  a  masters  degree 
in  civil  engineering  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  1949.  and 
a  masters  degree  in  international  af- 
fairs from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1963.  He  grsiduated  from  the  En- 
gineer School,  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.;  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kan.s.;  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  the  Army  War  CoUege,  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

He  served  for  1  year,  1949  to  1950,  as 
assistant  division  engineer,  New  Eng- 
land division,  where  he  had  responsibili- 
ties for  both  water  resource  and  military 
construction  programs  in  that  area.  Mis- 
cellaneous assignments  followed,  inter- 
spersed with  educational  periods. 

General  Adams  served  from  1959  to 
1960  in  Baffin  Island,  Canada,  and  Ke- 
flavik,  Iceland,  on  military  construction 
work.  From  1960  to  1962,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Construction  Office,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

After  graduating  from  the  Army  War 
College,  in  1963.  he  was  on  the  college 
staff  for  another  year.  In  1965  he  went  to 
Europe  as  battalion  commander,  3d  Engi- 
neer Battalion,  24th  Infantry  Division. 
U.S.  Army  Europe.  From  January  1966, 
to  January  1967,  he  was  with  the  Central 
Group  Headquarters,  near  Heidelberg. 
Germany,  and,  from  JEinusa-y  1967  to 
January  1970,  he  ser\ed  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  District  Engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers'  Norfolk  District  in  Nor- 
folk. Va.  General  Adams  did  an  excel- 
lent job  as  district  engineer  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  program  for  this  district. 
Nearing  the  completion  of  this  assign- 
ment he  requested  duty  in  Vietnam  and 
reported  there  in  early  February  1970  as 
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commanding  officer  of  the  937th  Engi- 
neer Combat  Group. 

On  June  9.  1945.  General  Adams,  then 
a  second  lieutenant,  and  Dorothy  Ronne 
were  married  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.  They 
had  three  sons — Robert  A.,  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point, 
in  the  class  of  1968,  who  was  on  duty  in 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
and  was  severely  burned  about  his  hands 
and  arms  in  Vietnam  4  days  before  the 
death  of  his  father  while  rescuing  and 
saving  the  lives  of  a  pilot  and  copilot 
from  a  burning  heUcopter;  Jonathan,  a 
student  at  Deerfield  Academy,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy— William,  at  home  in  Nor- 
folk— and  a  daughter  Ronnie,  a  school- 
teacher at  the  Army  Dependent  School 
System  in  Germany.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  in  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  regrets  to  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  his  sons,  Robert,  Jonathan, 
and  William,  and  his  daughter  Ronnie. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  crash  of  the 
helicopter  in  which  he  was  a  passenger, 
a  promotion  to  brigadier  general  had 
been  approved.  Because  of  his  excellent 
and  outstanding  record  as  an  officer  he 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  post- 
humously. General  "Hap"  Adams  served 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  engineer-soldier 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. 


TRIBUTE  TO   MRS.  DOROTHY 
O'HARA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAUTO&tnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  In  the  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  News  Pilot  recognized  an  active 
and  personable  lady,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
O'Hara.  Mrs.  O'Hara,  who  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  San  Pedro  Gar- 
den Club,  has  a  most  interesting  back- 
groimd.  I  would  like  to  further  honor  her 
by  commending  to  my  colleagues  and  In- 
serting in  the  Rkcors  the  following  arti- 
cle dated  May  22,  1970.  which  reveals 
the  grand  personality  and  activities  of 
Dorothy  O'Hara : 

Gakdem  Club  Instaixs  Mas.  O'Hara 

Dorothy  O'Hara  newly  elected  president  of 
the  San  Pedro  Garden  Club,  calls  herself  a 
geographical  oddity. 

She  is  probably  the  only  native  Callfornlan 
who  reversed  the  Tjsual  procedure,  and  went 
to  live  In  Arkansas.  Usually  It  is  just  the 
opposite.  Because  her  father  was  in  the 
mining  btislness,  she  spent  most  of  her  child- 
hood traveling  all  over  North  America. 

She  was  the  flrst  white  baby  In  Gold  Field, 
Nevada,  learned  to  walk  In  Mexico  City,  and 
went  to  scho(^  in  San  Antonio  for  three 
months.  This  was  the  only  formal  schooling 
she  had  tlU  she  was  In  the  ninth  grade.  Be- 
cause of  all  the  traveling,  she  required  a 
private  tutor,  who  let  her  do  about  as  she 
pleased.  She  was  far  ahead  In  English,  his- 
tory, and  languages,  but  confesses  that  she 
stUl  does  not  know  her  multiplication  tables, 
or  whether  to  spell  Oat  with  one  or  two  K's. 

After  her  father  switched  from  mining  to 
oil,   he   settled   down   in   Little   Rock   long 
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enough  for  two  years  of  high  school  for  his 
orbiting  daughter.  The  late  Dick  Powell  was 
one  of  her  close  friends,  but  no  one  In  the 
teen  age  crowd  ever  thought  It  would  be 
curly  headed,  cherub  faced  Dick,  who  would 
make  It   big  in  Hollywood. 

la  1921  Dorothy  moved  to  Loe  Angeles  and 
wis  graduated  from  Los  Angeles  High,  then 
on  to  use  to  major  In  creative  writing.  Then 
off  again  for  a  Jiinbet  through  Europe,  four 
years  In  Florida  and  West  Texas,  Amarlllo, 
where  her  father  brought  In  the  largest  gas 
well  ever  drilled.  It  remained  the  worlds  big. 
gest  are  hazard  for  years. 

She  lived  In  Vienna  one  year  until  she  re- 
turned to  California  for  good. 

It  was  in  1942.  when  she  moved  to  the  Har- 
bor Area,  and  lived  in  a  house  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  that  she  became  Interested 
In  gardening. 

Living  in  hotels  and  being  the  perennial 
gypsy,  does  not  give  one  much  chance  to  put 
down  roots. 

It  was  when  she  discovered  that  Sowers 
did  not  always  come  from  florists,  or  parks, 
that  she  bought  a  package  of  Zenla  seeds. 
The  results  were  quite  balBlng  to  her,  till  a 
neighbor  explained  that  the  reason  so  many 
different  kinds  of  plants  grew  from  one 
packet  of  seeds.  wa3  that  about  half  of  them 
were  weeds. 

Once  ihe  learned  to  tell  the  difference,  the 
Zenlas  grew  fabulously.  Nothing  she  has 
planted  since  has  done  as  well.  Beginners 
luck,  but  it  was  all  It  took  for  her  to  get 
hooked  and  become  a  flower  child. 

Two  years  ago.  it  became  evident  that  the 
weeds  were  far  more  persistent  than  the  flow- 
ers, so  when  they  started  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  gardeners  arch  enemy,  the 
snail,  she  sold  her  home  and  moved  Into  a 
dandelion  ^ee  apartment  at  677  W.  Thir- 
teenth St. 

This  makes  her  the  only  garden  club  pres- 
ident without  a  garden,  unless  you  count  a 
plant  stand  full  of  ferns,  and  an  18  by  36- 
inch  replica  of  a  desert,  landscaped  with 
small,  unusual  cacti.  There  Is  even  a  minia- 
ture ceramic  snail  creeping  over  the  s&nd 
dune.  "Just  for  old  time  sake." 

Mjrs.  O'Hara  is  the  mother  of  two  sons.  John 
and  Danny.  John  is  personnel  and  public 
relations  director  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp. 
Both  live  In  the  San  Pedro  area  and  have 
made  Mrs.  O'Hara  a  grandmother  tJiree  times 
over. 

In  addition  to  active  participation  in  the 
garden  club,  she  has  been  a  member  of 
United  Church  Women,  women's  fellowship 
at  First  Christian  Church  and  president  of 
Tenth  DUtrict  PTA. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  still  keeps  a  hand  In  creative 
writing,  and  studies  current  events  as  they 
relate  to  history  (the  Plantaganet  kings j  and 
Shakespeare.  She  loves  music  as  well. 


ANOTHER  SETBACK  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  rixiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
months  of  discussion  and  debate,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Tues- 
day, experienced  another  setback.  On  the 
eve  of  expected  approval  of  a  compromise 
farm  bill  the  committee  adjourned  in 
confusion  with  the  outlook  for  comple- 
tion of  its  work  more  uncertain  than 
ever. 

The  committee  has  been  meeting  In 
continued  sessions  for  more  han  a  year 
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attempting  to  iron  out  differences  but  hit 
a  serious  snag.  The  snag  developed  when 
a  political  issue  rather  than  a  policy  de- 
cision seemed  to  dominate  the  thinking 
of  several  members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  proposing  today  that  in  view  of 
the  excessive  delays  of  the  committee  in 
reporting  out  a  bill,  despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  committee  leadership  and 
the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultui'e  and  his  staff,  time 
has  come,  indeed  it  is  past,  when  the 
Secretary  should  proceed  with  plans  for 
a  wheat  referendum. 

The  law  states  that  failing  the  adop- 
tion of  new  legislation,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  hold  a  referendum  of  wheat 
producers  not  later  than  August  1  re- 
garding their  choices  for  a  program  for 
next  year's  wheat  crop.  Time  is  getting 
late.  The  last  wheat  referendum  In  which 
the  farmers  overwhelmingly  defeated  a 
quota-certificate  system,  was  held  May 
21.  1963 — more  than  2  months  ahead  of 
statutory  deadline  The  law  requires  the 
referendum  to  be  held  at  any  time  be- 
fore August  1. 

With  the  farmers  in  the  wheat  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  Southwestern  States 
normally  planting  their  wheat  in  mid- 
August  or  early  September,  the  date  of 
the  referendum  is  already  late.  I  am 
certain  it  has  been  delayed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  hope  that  new  legislation 
would  be  approved,  making  the  referen- 
dum unnecessary. 

Further  delay  would  be  an  injustice 
to  farmers  and  to  Congress.  It  would 
take  the  pressure  for  new  farm  legisla- 
tion off  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. What  the  committee  needs  is  more 
pressure — not  less. 

Farmers  are  entitled  to  know  well  in 
advance  what  program  will  be  in  effect. 
A  further  delay  in  the  referendum  would 
deny  them  proper  notice. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Congress, 
delay  will  serve  only  to  give  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  an  excuse  for 
more  wheel  spinning  and  possibly  delay 
adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
Legislation  on  farm  programs  is  one  of 
the  main  obstacles  to  adjournment.  Ap- 
propriation bills  have  been  moving  on 
schedule.  For  weeks  the  appropriation 
bill  for  agriculture  has  been  ready,  ex- 
cept for  changes  the  legislative  com- 
mittee product  may  require. 

In  past  years,  the  rush  toward  ad- 
journment has  often  been  used  as  the 
excuse  to  overcome  objections  and  win 
quick  approval  of  controversial  farm 
bills.  A  delay  In  the  wheat  referendum 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  use  such  tactics,  and  I  for  one 
want  the  House  to  have  ample  time  to 
study  and  consider  improvements  on 
whatever  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
produces. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  members 
of  the  committee  are  not  pleased  with 
the  alternatives,  which  under  present 
law,  would  be  presented  in  the  August 
referendum.  They  want  a  different  pro- 
gram for  wheat  farmers,  one  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the 
referendum. 

The  committee  has  been  considering 
farm  program  legislation  for  nearly  16 
months — nearly  twice  a  normal  gestation 
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period.  The  imminence  of  a  wheat  ref- 
erendum hopefully  will  induce  labor 
pains  in  the  committee  and  give  birth  to 
a  healthy  offspring. 

I  talked  yesterday  with  Secretary 
Hardin  and  urged  him  to  delay  no  longer 
in  setting  the  date  of  the  wheat  referen- 
dum in  light  of  the  most  recent  failure  of 
the  committee  to  reach  agreement.  By 
this  means,  I  announce  my  intention  to 
oppose  any  legislative  efforts  to  delay  the 
wheat  referendum.  I  understand  several 
Senators  are  considering  such  a  move. 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COMMENTS  ON  ALLEGATIONS  OF 
INADEQUATE  INSPECTION  OF  IM- 
PORTED MEATS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  noted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
recently  charges  that  the  current  proce- 
dures for  inspection  of  imported  meats 
are  inadequate.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  House  Restaurant  and 
a  restaurateur  of  many  years  experience, 
I  was  naturally  deeply  concerned  by  al- 
legations that  the  inspection  regulations 
for  imported  meats  are  not  comparable 
to  those  applicable  to  our  domestically 
produced  meats.  Some  of  these  assertions 
flatly  stated  that  imported  meats  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  country  containing 
all  sorts  of  impurities. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  in- 
spection regulations  for  imported  meats 
were  fully  comparable  to  those  applicable 
to  our  domestic  product  and  provided  an 
equal  assurance  to  the  consumer  of  a 
wholesome  product.  In  light  of  the  re- 
cent allegations  to  the  contrary,  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  request- 
ing his  comments  on  these  allegations 
of  inadequate  inspection  of  imported 
meats. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  facts  in  his 
reply  and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress : 

DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICDLTXmE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  22, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Klucztnski. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Klucztnski:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  5  about  certain  Items  in  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning  Imported 
meats. 

We  believe  there  are  some  points  raised  in 
the  articles  that  should  be  clarified. 

The  eligibility  of  foreign  countries  to  ex- 
port meat  to  the  United  States  is  contingent 
on  their  ability  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  an  organized  inspection  program  that 
produces  results  equal  to  that  of  the  Federal 
program  in  this  country.  The  actual  Inspec- 
tion is  carried  out  by  nationals  of  the  export- 
ing country.  Visits  by  Department  experts 
are  made  to  insure  that  such  inspections  are 
being  done  properly  and  that  product  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  meets  the 
standards.  Further,  officials  of  the  foreign 
program  are  required  to  make  supervisory 
visits  to  each  export  plant  at  least  onoe 
monthly  and  report  on  performance  In  meet- 
ing U.S.  standards. 
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Our  review  officers  visit  each  exporting 
plant  at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  many  cases 
more  frequently.  When  they  find  that  the 
required  Inspection  and  sanitation  standards 
are  not  being  applied  In  foreign  plants,  the 
eligibility  of  such  plants  to  export  to  ub  la 
removed. 

Inspectional  staffing  of  foreign  plants  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  our  domestic 
plants.  In  calendar  year  1969,  there  were  al- 
most 7,500  foreign  Inspectors  assigned  to  the 
1,141  plants  eligible  to  export  meat  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  home  front,  we  had 
about  4,600  inspectors  in  the  approximately 
3,200  domestic  plants  operating  under  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection. 

In   addition,  all  imported  meats  are  In- 
spected    lot-by-lot    as    they    arrive    at    the 
port  of  entry.  To  provide  uniformity  of  in- 
spection as  it  Is  appUed  to  both  programs, 
our  import  inspection  U  structured   to  the 
examination  of  randomly  selected,  statisti- 
cally sound  sampling  plans  on  the  same  ba- 
sis as  similar  domestic  products.  Such  sam- 
pling  methods   are   recognized   as   valid   for 
many  food  items  and  other  types  of  products. 
The  sampling  plans  were  drawn  to  give  a 
high   confidence    level   that   a   lot   of   meat 
must  be  well  within  the  proper  quality  level 
before  It  Is  passed  for  consumption.  In  our 
judgment,  the  emphasis  in  the  articles  on 
possible  fecal  contamination  is  not  realistic. 
The  table  of  defects  and  their  claeslfica- 
tian  were  established  by  studying  samples 
of  domestic  boneless  meat  produced  under 
clean,    sanitary   conditions    in    U.S.    plants. 
Our    inspectors   tabulated   and   seized   each 
defect  found.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study 
our  statistical  staff  analyzed  the  data  and 
provided  us  with   acceptable  quality   levels 
based  upon  best  commercial  practice  in  this 
country. 

Our  inspection  system,  the  same  for  im- 
ported and  domestic  meat.  Is  designed  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  type  and  number  of  de- 
fects found  in  the  sample  that  will  be  a 
dependable  indicator  on  which  to  base  re- 
jection or  acceptance.  Shipments  that  fall 
to  qualify  are  refused  entry. 

We  should  also  point  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  meat  importing  country 
maintaining  this  level  of  strict  surveillance 
by  personal  review  over  foreign  producing 
establishments.  The  United  States  also  ex- 
ports a  large  amount  of  meat  byproducts  to 
many  foreign  countries.  The  sale  of  these 
meat  byproducts  helps  to  maintain  and  sta- 
bilize meat  prices  and  the  livestock  market 
In  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Ltng, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVBS— THE 

PRODUCT    OF    PEOPLE    POWER 


HONORABLE  LESLIE  ARENDS  CELE- 
BRATES  27TH  YEAR  AS  MINORITY 
WHIP 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  27th  year  as  minority  whip. 
I  commend  and  congratulate  the  Honor- 
able Leslie  C.  Arends  for  his  dedicated 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  his  constituents. 

While  we  sit  across  the  aisle.  I  consider 
Les  a  personal  and  special  friend  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and 
pleasure  of  serving  as  a  delegate  to  the 
NATO  Assembly. 

My  warmest  good  wishes  upon  the 
achievement  of  this  milestone  are  ex- 
tended to  my  good  friend  and  his  charm- 
ing wife. 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  receive  a  copy  of  a  prize-win- 
ning essay  written  by  a  high  school  stu- 
dent in  Purdin,  Mo. 

The  essay  was  submitted  to  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative's  Youth  to  Wash- 
ington Contest  by  Jeff  McKenzie,  who 
wUl  be  touring  Washington  with  the 
other  winners  from  June  12  to  20. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  Jeff's  outstanding  essay  fol- 
lows: 

Elkctric  Cooperatives — The  Product  of 
People  Power 
One  of  the  first  things  I  remember  learn- 
ing from  my  parents  was  about  God,  and 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  taught  me  that 
anything  is  possible  if  one  only  believe  and 
the  Lord  is  willing.  They  stressed  to  me  that 
my  goals  may  look  Insurmountable  at  times 
but  if  I  would  get  a  good  education  sparked 
with  a  Uttle  good  old-fashioned  horse  sense 
I  would  achieve  my  goals.  I  must  have  the 
courage  to  accept  disappointment  and  If  I 
first  don't  succeed  to  keep  trying.  This  must 
be  how  the  Product  of  People  Power  came 
about  by  the  visions  and  dreams  of  the  gen- 
erations past  put  to  work. 

I  love  to  hear  my  parents  talk  of  times  past 
and  how  they  lived  before  they  had  elec- 
tricity. It  seems  so  long  ago  to  me  that  my 
Dad  was  farming  with  horses,  milking  cows, 
raising  hogs  and  sheep  with  no  modern  fa- 
clUtles.  My  Mom  washed  the  lamp  flues  of 
kerosene  lamps  every  morning  because  they 
were  always  smoked.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
were  stored  In  a  celler  because  there  were 
no  refrigerators.  There  was  the  everlasting 
cleaning,  as  she  called  it,  because  of  the 
wood-burning  stove.  She  reaUy  believed  In 
the  adage  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness" 
This  is  so  vividly  clear  to  them  and  only 
history  to  me.  Electric  Cooperatives  and  the 
Product  of  People  Power  has  changed  that 
way  of  life.  The  development  of  rural  elec- 
tric power  and  Its  contribution  to  my  home 
would  have  been  unbelievable  a  few  years 
ago. 

At  first  It  was  doubt«d  U  electricity  would 
ever  pay  its  way.  Some  electric  companies 
would  have  extended  service  to  farmers  who 
were  willing  to  pay  for  the  lines  and  the 
construction.  It  was  so  costly  that  it  was  too 
much  for  the  average  farmer  to  spend,  and 
If  they  did  the  power  companies  would  retain 
the  tlUe  to  the  lines.  During  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  Administration  the  giant 
step  was  taken,  and  the  federal  government 
decided  to  lend  a  hand.  After  this  the  farmer 
who  had  been  dreaming  of  Improvements 
went  into  action  on  upgrading  America's 
rural  economy.  The  difference  in  working 
standards  between  the  rural  and  city  dwel- 
ler has  been  erased  by  electric  power"  in  the 
quiet  revolution.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said,  "It  Is  right  and  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment to  help  the  people  to  help  themselves". 
This  is  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program  of  today. 

Main  Street  impact  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation movement  has  been  felt  all  over  the 
covmtry.  New  appliance  stores  and  equip- 
ment dealers  appeared  in  towns  to  meet  the 
growing  rural  demands  for  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

Non-profit  cooperatives  were  organized  and 
owned  by  the  rartU  people  using  the  elec- 
trical services.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration Is  the  banker  for  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operatives. Missouri's  oo-ops  starting  from 
nothing  have  built  more  than  90,000  miles 
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of  power  lines.  Central  SUtlon  Electrtc  Serv- 
ice Includes  both  the  farm  and  non-farm 
population  (under  1,600  people)  which  U  an 
important  factor  by  itself. 

Time  has  proven  the  service  to  be  sound 
and  practical.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  rural 
America  has  electricity  today. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  congress  voted  to  help 
export  the  idea  of  niral  electrification  to  the 
newly  develc^lng  nations  of  the  world.  This 
makes  the  R.E.A.  global  In  scope. 

BeuJamUi  Franklin  and  his  kite  have  a 
special  significance  to  the  world  In  the  first 
expressway  for  electricity.  The  farmer,  urban 
family,  modern  housing,  hosplUls,  education 
and  industries  are  Just  a  few  of  the  bene- 
factors. Electric  power  is  used  to  enrich, 
sustain,  and  protect  our  economy  and  our 
culture. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  telling  the  next 
generation  about  the  space  program.  The 
marvel  of  going  to  the  moon  will  just  be 
history  to  them.  They  will  take  it  for  granted 
as  I  have  the  power  across  the  land.  I  can 
only  try  to  visualize  how  we  shall  be  Uving  in 
the  future.  If  we  had  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  to 
awaken  now  he  wouldn't  think  of  going 
back  to  sleep  in  this  challenging  world  of 
ours  with  our  democratic  free  enterprize 
system. 

We  should  cast  our  eyes  to  the  horizon 
and  never  stop  reaching  for  improvement 
We're  not  taking  away  from  the  beauty  and 
wonder  of  nature,  we're  Just  adding  to  na- 
ture. The  Product  of  People  Power  U  our 
world  today.  It  is  a  contributing  factor  for 
women  In  living  to  raise  their  children  to 
adulthood,  and  to  grow  old  gracefully  and  In 
comfort.  Men  accomplish  much  more  than 
feeding  the  world.  They  make  It  a  greater  and 
better  place  to  live.  Children  have  a  chance 
to  grow  up  and  make  the  new  world  of 
tomorrow. 

What  win  the  Engineers  of  tomorrow  build? 
To  stand  still  would  be  to  stagnate.  It  will 
be  so  much  more  fun  to  work  for  Improve- 
ment than  student  revolts,  draft  card  burn- 
ings or  hippie  movements.  America  has  so 
much  to  offer  and  I  for  one  am  going  to  forge 
full  speed  ahead  and  not  waste  the  oppor- 
tunity she  offers.  The  Lord  willing  tomorrow 
will  be  a  better  day  and  closer  to  peace. 


THE  1970  SMALLER  BUSINESS  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
INC.,  PROPOSAI^  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England  has 
again  distinguished  itself  on  behalf  of 
small  business  by  its  outstanding  con- 
gressional presentation  given  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  the  New  England 
congressional  delegation  on  Wednesday 
May  20. 

I  consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  woiic  with  SBANE, 
which  is  the  only  regional  association 
for  small  business  in  the  country.  Its 
continuous  quality  educational  efforts 
and  responsible  legislative  proposals  are 
important  contributions  for  all  those 
concerned  about  the  vital  role  of  small 
business.  SBANE,  founded  in  1938  as  a 
private  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion has  offered  Its  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress in  an  annual  visit  for  many  years. 
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The  1970  proposals  focus  on  three 
critical  areas  for  oongressional  concern; 
a  small  business  surtax  exemption,  as- 
sistance in  pollution  control,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Other  subjects  Included 
are  patents,  pension  plans,  procurement, 
transportation,  and  labor. 

The  Washington  presentation  team 
was  headed  by  SBANE  President  Richard 
Q.  Lee.  president  of  Lee  Packaging  Ma- 
chinery Corp.,  Needham,  Mass.  Mr. 
Douglas  S.  DUlman,  vice  president,  Horn 
Packaging  &  Paper  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass..  gave  the  presentation,  which  in- 
cluded an  outstanding  graphic  display, 
to  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues tc  the  activities  of  this  associa- 
tion which  provides  so  many  excellent 
services  to  our  region.  I  feel  that  these 
1970  proposals  are  truly  worthy  of  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  presentation  follows:  | 

Thk  1970  SM.A1XEB  Business  Association  or 

Nrw   England,   Inc.,   Proposals  tor  Con- 

OKESSIONAL  ACTION 

(Pre6ent«l   by   Richard   G.   Lee) 
introduction 

Before  preeentlng  our  1970  Proposals  for 
Congressional  Action.  I  thank  you  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity  to  offer  some  con- 
structive suggestions  and  commentary  which 
we  believe  vital  to  a  healthy  small  business 
environment. 

For  a  better  Insight  Into  the  Association 
and  Its  purposes.  I  refer  to  some  of  the  hlgh- 
Ughts  of  the  SBANE  Pact  Sheet  as  It  ap- 
peared In  the  February  3,  1970  Congressional 
Record. 

SBANE  Is  a  private,  non-profit  Association 
of  over  800  New  England  small  companies 
representing  manufacturers,  retailers,  banks, 
wholesale  distributors,  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  other  service  firms  of  every  description. 

SHANE'S  services  Include  substantial  ef- 
forts in  the  areas  of  educational-Informa- 
tional programs  to  encourage  self-Improve- 
ment Ln  executive  management. 

The  SBANE  magazine,  New  England  Busi- 
ness, features  articles  circulated  to  some 
1,700  small  business  subscribers  providing  an 
excellent  medium  for  management-educa- 
tional subjects. 

SHANE'S  "Uve-In"  Seminar  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  has  for 
the  last  several  years  had  as  Its  Educational 
Director,  E>ean  Prank  L.  Tucker,  who  served 
on  President  NUons  Task  Force  on  Improv- 
ing the  Prospects  of  Small  Business. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Small  Bxislness 
Conference.  Breakfast  Club.  Trade  Develop- 
ment Programs,  Group  Insurance,  Unemploy- 
ment Cost  Control  Program  and  Business 
Counselling  are  Just  some  of  the  many  addi- 
tional programs  we  offer  our  growing  mem- 
bership. 

SBANE  is  the  only  regional  Association  for 
small  business  In  the  country.  Although 
there  are  national  small  business  associa- 
tions, their  services  are  almost  exclusively 
legislative.  They  do  not  offer  the  extensive 
educational  programs  or  membership  Ualson 
which   our  regional   Association   does. 

SBANE'3  legislative  programs.  Instead  of 
simply  pointing  to  the  problems  affecting 
small  business,  aim  at  keeping  the  Congress 
aware  of  the  legislative  needs  that  can  be 
effected  by  you,  our  lawmakers.  SBANE 
makes  sp>eclflc  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's small  businessmen — a  highlight  of  our 
legislative  program  is  today's  Washington 
Presentation.  SBANE  also  appears  at  vari- 
ous committee  hearings  and  provides  the 
membership  with  timely  Plash  Bulletins  cov- 
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erlng  Important  Issues  and  bills  under  con- 
sideration. 

When  Inserting  the  SBANE  Pact  Sheet  in 
the  CoNQKEssiONAi,  RxcORD,  CongTossman  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  a  recent  Breakfast  Club 
speaker,  stated  that  since  its  Incorporation  in 
1938,  "SBANE  has  served  with  distinction  a 
great  niimber  of  New  England  small  busi- 
nesses, and.  Indirectly,  their  national  coun- 
terparts. I  personally  have  had  many  op- 
portunities to  work  with  SBANE  and  have 
come  to  depend  upon  It  as  a  vsiluable  and 
responsible  source  of  small  business  in- 
formation. I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  SBANE's  recently  published 
Fact  Sheet'  which  provides  an  Idea  of  the 
breadth  of  its  activities." 

Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  February  on  the 
occasion  of  the  aotb  anniversary  of  that 
Committee  stated,  ".  .  .  and  certainly  the 
most  dynamic,  Uve-wlre  and  capable  regional 
association  is  the  Smaller  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  headquartered  In  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  These  organizations,  their  In- 
dividual members  and  their  staffs  assist  tre- 
mendously In  the  mutual  efforts  to  help  the 
small  businessman  with  his  myriad  of  prob- 
lems." 

Today's  visual  presentation,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  many  in  the  Congress,  will  be  limited 
to  cover  three  main  subject  areas  rather  than 
a  general  over-view  of  the  broad  spectrum  of 
Issues  of  concern  to  small  business.  We  trust 
this  more  concentrated  approach  will  be  more 
effective  In  highlighting  In  greater  depth 
the  three  areas  where  your  efforts.  In  our 
opinion,  are  needed  the  most — Tax  Reform, 
Pollution  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Presenting  proposals  on  these  sub- 
jects Is  the  Chairman  of  the  SBANE  Wash- 
ington Presentation  Committee  and  Past 
President  of  the  Association,  Douglas  S.  Dill- 
man,  'Vice  President,  Horn  Packaging  &  Paper 
Company,  Cambridge. 

TAXATION 

Committee  Chairman:  Richard  M.  Olen- 
non.  Partner,  Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell  & 
Comptany,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Limited  increase  in  surtax  exemption  to 

$50,000 
One   of   the   three   major   problems   con- 
fronting small  business  Is  its  need  for  capl- 
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tal  to  sustain  Its  operations  and  to  provide 
for  growth.  This  need  Is  recognized  by  all 
who  concern  themselves  with  small  business. 
The  means  for  satisfying  this  need  are  two- 
fold; Infusions  of  capital  from  the  outside 
and  the  retention  of  Internally  generated 
resources.  The  report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Improving  the  Prospects  of  Small 
Business  recommends,  among  other  things, 
the  application  of  tax  incentives  to  aid  in 
accomplishing  desired  results.  The  rep>ort  rec- 
ommends that  those  suppliers  of  credit  and 
equity  capital  to  small  business  be  provided 
with  favorable  tax  treatment  on  the  Income 
from  their  loans  and  that  a  preferential  rate 
for  capital  gains  on  Investments  in  small 
enterprises  be  provided.  Further  the  report 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  ten- 
year  carryover  period  for  net  operating  losses 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  business  exis- 
tence and  a  deduction  from  taxable  Income 
for  an  addition  to  a  "small  business  risk 
reserve."  SBANE  endoees  these  proposals. 
However,  we  also  recommend  that  the  ex- 
emption from  surtax  be  increased  for  small 
businesses  as  a  means  of  directly  building  up 
working  capital. 

Since  1938  corp>oratlons  have  paid  a  tax  at 
a  normal  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  Income 
and  at  a  surtax  rate  on  the  income  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000.  The  difference  In  tax  rate 
on  the  first  $25,000  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  surtax  exemption.  The  exemp- 
tion has  remained  the  same  for  32  years  and 
in  view  of  the  elimination  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  of  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions, we  believe  this  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  for  a  limited  Increase  In  the  exemption 
to  $60,000. 

The  simplest  means  of  effecting  an  increase 
in  the  surtax  exemption  would  be  to  make 
it  applicable  to  all  corporations;  however, 
the  following  schedule  indicates  that  to  do 
so  would  result  In  a  reduction  In  the  revenue 
of  approximately  368.9  million  dollars.  This 
estimate,  as  are  all  of  the  succeeding  esti- 
mates. Is  based  upon  statistics  taken  from 
1965  corporation  income  tax  returns  which 
were  the  latest  data  available  to  SBANE. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  in  cor- 
pKjrate  Income  taxes  of  such  a  substantial 
amount  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  policy.  In  addition,  over  $258 
million  of  the  tax  reduction  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  corporations  having  taxable 
income  in  excess  of  $50,000. 


TAX  EFFECT  OF  UNLIMITED  INCREASE  IN  SURTAX  EXEMPTION  TO  $50,000— UNCONTROLLED  CORPORATIONS 
HAVING  TAXABLE  INCOME  BY  INCOME  CATEGORIES 

Nb.nber  of  cofpontions 43.735  20.913  9.187  73,825 

Tiubta  income $26-50,000,000    50-100,000,000  100-150,000,000  foUl 

T«i  savings  (millions) $110.8  135.9  122.2  368.9 

Tt>  uvings  as  percent  of  total  tai  savings  piid  by  group 24.9  24.6  0)  

Tai  savings  as  percent  of  total  tax  savings  by  all 30.03  36.84  33.13  100.00 

Average  tax  savings  per  corporation $2,533  6,500  6,500 

Tax  savings  as  percent  of  total  corporation  tax  revenues 

collected  in  1965 LU 

Tax  savings  as  percent  of  total  taxes  collected  in  1965 0,31 

>  Figures  not  meaningful  due  to  limitations  of  data 

Since  we  believe  that  the  increased  exemp-  of  $50,000  or  less  would  have  a  surtax  exemp- 
tion should  apply  only  to  smaller  corpora-  lion  of  $50,000. 

tlons,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  what  a  2.  Corporations  having  taxable  income  of 
smaller  corporation  is  for  this  purpose.  There  more  than  $50,000  but  less  than  $100,000 
are  several  criteria  for  distinguishing  be-  would  have  a  surtax  exemption  of  $50,000  re- 
tween  smaller  and  larger  businesses,  such  as  duced  by  50%  of  each  dollar  of  taxable  in- 
gross  assets,  net  worth,  and  gross  sales.  How-  come  In  excess  of  $50,000. 
ever,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  study,  3  corporations  having  taxable  income  in 
It  would  appear  that  to  restrict  the  benefit  of  excess  of  $100,000  would  have  a  surtax  exemp- 
the   Increased   surtax   exemption   using   one  ^j^j^  ^^  .js  OOO 

of  these  standards  would  result  In  its  in-  _,_,  ', .     „,^-„  «w,„»^4.i«„  ^^„^M  w. 

equitable  application  in  many  cases.  Thus.  ^^'y  *  f'^^le  surtax  exemption  would  be 

we  believe  that  a  standard  that  is  based  on  available  to  members  of  a  controlled  group 

the   tax   itself   would    be   most   direct   and  °'    corporations    consistent    with    the    pro- 

equlWble.  visions   of   the   Tax   Reform  Act  of   1969. 

Accordingly,  SBANE  proposes  an  Increase  The    application    of    this    change    in    the 

In  the  surtax  exemption  as  follows :  surtax    exemption    to    corporations    having 

1.  Corporations    having    taxable     income  varying  levels  of  income,  is  set  forth  below. 
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Taxable   Income $40,000 

Surtax   exemption 40,000 

Tax:    22 %X $40,000 8,800 

Taxable  income 80, 000 

Surtax  exemption : 

Basic    exemption 60,000 

Less  60%  (80.000  —  60,000) 15,000 

Total   36,000 

Income  subject  to  sttrtax 45,000 

Tax: 

22%X$36,000 7,700 

48%X45,000    21,600 

Total 29,800 

Taxable  Income 120,000 

Surtax   exemption 25,000 

Income  subject  to  surtax 96, 000 

Tax: 

22%  X  $26,000 5,600 

487c  X  95,000    46,600 

Total 61,100 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  tax  rates 
presenUy  In  effect  and  after  application  of 
the  proposed  limited  surtax  exemption  to 
corporate  taxable  income  at  various  levels 
from  $20,000  to  $100,000. 
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Present  rates 

New  rates 

Effective 

EtTective 

Taxable 

rate 

rate 

Tax 

income 

Taxi 

(percent) 

Taxi 

(percent) 

savings 

$20,000.. 

4,400 

22.0 

4,400 

22.0 

0 

25,000... 

5,500 

22.0 

5.500 

22.0 

0 

30,000... 

7,900 

26.3 

6.600 

22.0 

1.300 

35,000... 

10,300 

29.4 

7,700 

22.0 

2,600 

40,000.. 

12,700 

31.8 

8,800 

22.0 

3.900 

♦5,000... 

15,100 

33.6 

9.900 

22.0 

5,200 

50,000... 

17,500 

35.0 

11.000 

22.0 

6,500 

55,000... 

19,900 

36.2 

14,050 

25.5 

5,850 

65,000... 

24,700 

38.0 

20, '.50 

31.0 

4,550 

75,000... 

29,500 

39.3 

26,250 

35.0 

3,250 

85,000... 

34,300 

40.4 

32. 350 

38.1 

1,950 

95,000... 

39,100 

41.2 

38,450 

40.5 

650 

100,000.. 

41,500 

41.5 

41,500 

41.5 

0 

<  Excludes  surcliarg 

e. 

If  this  proposal  were  to  be  adopted  we 
project  (again  using  1965  statistics)  that 
the  total  reduction  of  revenues  would  ap- 
proximate $196  million  annually  after  the 
six  year  phase-in  period  that  we  recommend. 
This  would  approximate  three-quarters  of 
ITo  of  the  total  taxes  collected  In  1966  from 
corporations. 

Of  the  total  saving,  66.5%  or  $110.8  mil- 
lion would  be  realized  by  corporations  hav- 
ing taxable  Income  of  $50,000  or  less  and  the 
remaining  benefit  would  be  realized  by  cor- 
porations having  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000  of  taxable  income.  The  following  table 
sets  forth  the  reduction  in  tax  under  the 
limited  Increase  in  surtax  exemption. 

TAX  EFFECT  OF  LIMITED  INCREASE  IN  SURTAX  EXEMPTION 
TO  $50.000-UNCONTROLLED  CORPORATIONS  HAVING 
TAXABLE  INCOME  BY  INCOME  CATEGORIES 


Number  of  uncon- 

trolled corporations. 

43,735 

20, 913 

64,648 

Tauble  income 

$26-50 

50-100 

Total 

million 

million 

Tax  savings  (millions). 

$110.8 

85.2 

196.0 

Tax  savings  as  per- 

cent of  toUl  tax 

paid  by  group 

24.9 

15.4  ... 

Tax  sayings  as  per- 

cent of  total  tax 

savings  by  all 

56.5 

43.5 

100.0 

Average  tax  savings 

par  corporation 

$2,533 

4,074  ... 

Number  of  uncon- 
trolled corporations. 
Taxable  income 

43,735 
$26-50 
million 

20,913 
50-100 
million 

64,648 
Total 

Tax  savings  as  per- 
cent of  total  cor- 
porate taxes  col- 
lected in  1965 

0.75 

Tax  savings  as  per- 
cent of  total  taxes 
collected  in  1965 

.17 

We  recommend  that  Congress  consider 
phasing  In  the  limited  increase  in  B^utax 
exemption  over  the  period  of  time  that  the 
multiple  surtax  exemption  is  being  phased 
out  imder  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Bene- 
fits of  multiple  surtax  exemptions  will  be 
gradually  reduced  beginning  In  1970  and  will 
be  completely  removed  by  the  end  of  1976. 
We  believe  that  the  Increase  in  revenue 
achieved  by  such  phase-out  should  be  con- 
sidered in  reaching  a  decision  whether  the 
limited  Increase  in  stirtax  exemption  should 
be  adopted. 

SBANE's  interest  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration  dates  back  many  years  to 
the  preceding  agencies  such  as  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Ckirpcratlon  and  the  Small- 
er War  Plants  Corporation  which  were 
charged  with  some  of  the  same  responsibil- 
ities prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  1963. 

SBANE's  role  In  shaping  the  SBA  Act  is 
well  known  to  the  Congress  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Association  should  con- 
tinuously scrutinize  the  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  SBA  and  offer  both  deserved 
praise  and  constructive  comment. 

INTERVIEW    OF    FORMZR    ADMINISTEATORS 

To  provide  a  more  complete  assessment  of 
this  agency  and  its  problems,  members  of 
the  Association  have  interviewed  several 
former  Administrators.  Nearly  every  pre- 
vious Administrator  for  the  past  two 
decades  was  interviewed  for  his  evalua- 
tions of  the  agency  as  its  roles  and  areas 
of  concentration  have  varied. 

This  project  was  initially  undertaken  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
cessive turnover  of  Administrators  especially 
during  the  past  10  years.  We  thought  that 
maybe  a  pattern  could  be  determined  as  to 
why  there  had  been  as  many  as  nine  Ad- 
ministrators in  the  last  11  years.  We  had 
expressed  alarm  last  year  that  this  short 
term  of  leadership  made  it  difficult  for  the 
agency  to  maintain  continuity  of  direction 
and  purpose. 

Dvirlng  Interviews  with  these  past  Adminis- 
trators. It  became  evident  that  there  was 
no  single  reason  for  their  departure  from  the 
SBA  except  for  more  attractive  offers  In  re- 
lated fields  of  Interest.  Although  Job  stabil- 
ity In  the  position  of  the  Administrator  was 
our  initial  reason  for  the  interviews,  they 
all  had  additional  comments  about  the  func- 
tioning of  this  Agency  which  we  will  share 
with  you. 

First,  they  mentioned  the  apparent  ahlft- 
Ing  of  the  loan  policy  from  a  merit  basis 
to  one  more  socially  motivated  without  the 
usual  standard,  business-like  requirements 
especially  with  minority  loans.  Behind  this 
concern  over  the  SBA's  loan  procedures  lies 
this  question:  What  will  happen  to  the  SBA 
should  facts  reveal  a  high  percentage  of 
minority  loan  failures?  The  Congress  has  al- 
ways held  the  SBA  in  high  regard  and  pro- 
vided good  8upix)rt.  However,  since  the  SBA 
Is  lending  pubUc  money,  what  wUl  happsn 
to  the  future  of  the  agency  should  the  Con- 
gress react  If  It  feels  that  SBA  loans  were 
Instead  grants  or  subsidies?  It  Is  the  feeling 
of  many  that  safeguards  should  be  developed 
that  will  prevent  the  devastating  effects  of  a 
possible  over-reaction  to  the  SBA  on  Its  fl- 
nanclal  programs. 
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For  this  reason,  this  Association  recom- 
mends that  minority  loans  be  handled 
through  a  Si)eclal  Management-Finance 
Group  within  the  SBA  with  Its  own  fimd- 
Ing  programs.  In  addlUon,  we  beUeve  that 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
established  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce last  year  to  promote  and  expand  busi- 
ness ownership  by  minority  groups,  should 
be  the  complete  responsibility  of  the  SBA. 
Further,  that  the  SBA  should  l)e  properly 
manned  to  carry  out  these  responslbUltles 
rather  than  the  past  pwllcy  of  manning  new 
programs  by  shifting  personnel  into  unfamil- 
iar areas  at  the  exp>ense  of  other  Important 
programs. 

MINORITT  XNTERPRISS  STTTDIXS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
minority  entrepreneurshlp  or  comi>ensatory 
capitalism.  This  Association  has  studied  the 
report  of  Sam  Harris  Associates  that  eval- 
uated the  SBA  and  Its  role  In  minority  eco- 
nomic development  from  August,  1968  to 
February,  1969.  We  were  very  Impressed  with 
this  repKJrt  and  Its  recommendations,  and  we 
urge  they  be  given  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  committee 
obtain  a  copy  of  a  very  interesting  thesis  by 
W.  Bruce  Springer,  entitled,  "The  Prospects 
for  Black  Business  Development."  This  re- 
cent Harvard  graduate  wrote  this  thesis  after 
studying  a  vast  number  of  census  reports, 
studies  and  books  on  the  subject  of  black 
business  development. 

It  Lb  Interesting  to  note  some  of  the  simi- 
larities of  the  Harris  Report  and  Springer's 
thesis. 

The  first  is  that  SBA's  past  emphasis  has 
been  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative. 
It  would  seem  that  the  agency  was  more 
Interested  In  the  "numbers  game"  and  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  "Mom  and  Pop" 
stores  rather  than  emphasizing  the  growth 
and  development  of  more  stable,  promising 
companies.  Both  studies  also  p)olnt  up  the 
need  for  more  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  developing  compianles  and  recom- 
mend that  the  SBA  put  more  emphasis  on 
non-retail  businesses,  such  as  services, 
manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  construc- 
tion. Both  Springer  and  Harris  also  recom- 
mend more  attention  be  paid  to  the  Local 
Development  Company  or  "602"  loan  pro- 
grams In  the  black  community.  We  would 
recommend  that,  rather  than  devoting  so 
much  emphasis  on  starting  marginal  busi- 
nesses, the  SBA  develop  programs  to  up>grade 
existing  op>eratlons. 

SBANE  agrees  with  Springer's  recom- 
mendation that  SBA  should  scrap  Its  goal  of 
20,0(X)  minority  loans  a  year  and  replace  it 
with  programs  that  have  qualitative  dimen- 
sions: for  example,  $40,000,000  in  minority 
loans  a  year,  at  least  one-fUth  of  which  U 
to  be  granted  in  loans  of  $100,000  or  more 
as  compared  to  the  average  minority  loan 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1969  which 
was  $19,829.42. 

The  Harris  report  stated  that  46%  of  the 
Minority  Entrepreneurshlp  Program  (MEP) 
team  members,  who  felt  the  effect  of  Project 
Own  would  be  Insignificant,  gave  the  reason 
that  the  "size  and  volume  of  loans  granted 
Is  too  small". 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  qPA 
develop  comprehensive  data,  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  loans  by  size  and  typ)e  of  business 
and.  In  addition,  follow  the  progress  of  the 
companies  carefully  to  determine  a  pattern 
and  level  of  progress  with  which  to  guide  fu- 
ture loan  commitments. 

Both  the  Springer  and  Harris  studies  rep- 
resent exhaustive.  Intelligent  appraisals  of 
the  SBA  Involvement  In  Project  Own.  The 
Aaeoclatlon  believes  strongly  that  the  SBA 
should  be  the  agency  to  foster  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  realizes  the  great  challenges  it  faces. 
If  the  agency  is  to  merely  serve  as  a  transfer 
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of  resources  to  marginal  companies  In  the 
ghetto,  then  It  Is  wasteful.  In  our  opinion, 
programs  should  be  developed  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  develop 
larger,  non-retail  business  firms  for  minority 
entrepreneurs  and  not  the  present  emphasis 
on  number  of  loans  rather  than  number  of 
dollars  loaned. 

Many  recent  studies  have  revealed  the  lack 
of  sufficient  management  assistance  foUowup 
to  recipients  of  SGA  loans.  Many  small  busi- 
nesses have  failed  after  receiving  financial 
assistance  and  then  being  left  alone  to  face 
the  many  problems  that  confront  beginning 
business  during  it*  formative  years.  The 
problem  is  further  aggravated  by  lack  of  suffi- 
cient manpower  to  carry  out  the  SBA's 
mounting  responsibilities.  To  some  the  SBA 
is  almost  exclusively  a  lending  Institution. 
We  believe  this  Is  wTong.  The  original  Act 
calls  for  technical  and  management  assist- 
ance programs,  among  others.  We  believe  the 
only  way  this  important  f\inctlon  can  be 
accomplished  is  by  making  the  necessary 
manpower  provisions. 

MANPOWZR    REDISTRIBUTION 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
manpower  distribution  of  the  SBA  should  be 
reduced  in  the  Washington  office  In  favor 
of  more  representatives  In  the  field,  partic- 
ularly !n  management  assistance.  When  a 
small  business  has  a  problem  or  needs  as- 
sistance, he  does  not  have  the  manpower  or 
time  to  travel  about  to  seek  solutions.  The 
SBA  would  be  much  more  effective  If  it  had 
more  qualified  mansigement  assistance  rep- 
resentatives m  the  field  to  offer  help  to  small 
businesses. 

As  of  Jsmuary  1,  1970.  some  23%  of  the 
total  SBA  manning  was  In  Washington. 
(Total  4,032— Washington  929— Field  3,103). 
Many  states  have  but  one  or  two  specialists 
in  procurement,  management  assistance  and 
financial  assistance  available.  A  serious  work- 
lo€Ml  burden  presently  exists  In  many  states 
particularly  in  the  rural  states. 

With  some  5,000,000  small  businesses 
throughout  the  coxintry.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Washington  Is  not  "where  the  action  Is". 
Not  only  should  the  manpower  be  distribu- 
ted but  the  Administrator's  major  emphasis 
should  be  on  visitations  Into  the  field  to 
highlight  SBA  programs  through  an  extensive 
program  of  public  information. 

POIXUTION  I 

Over  100  years  ago  a  famous  New  England 
philosopher,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  sounded 
a  warning  of  our  environmental  crisis  by 
stating  that  machines  "Insult  nature."  In 
the  ensuing  decades  man  pushed  westward 
Industrializing  and  developing  new  tech- 
nologies to  meet  society's  demand  for  greater 
ooostimptlon  and  affluence.  Now  the  fron- 
tiers are  gone  and  man  must  truly  pay  the 
price  of  progress  by  Improving  the  environ- 
ment and  quality  of  life  or  he  faces 
extinction. 

Business  and  the  government  should  share 
the  responsibility  of  Improving  our  environ- 
ment. For  many  small  businesses  cost  of  pol- 
lution control  through  capital  expenditures 
will  be  substantial — It  may  even  be  Insur- 
mountable. Corrective  deadlines  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  meet  especially  in  industries  where 
the  state  of  art  In  pollution  control  lacks 
sufficient  technology. 

What  concerns  small  business  most  are 
the  methods  by  which  the  government  re- 
quirement will  be  carried  out  In  directly 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Such  government 
characteristics  as  overlapping  responsibil- 
ities, excessive  bureaucracy,  impersonal,  hap- 
hazard and  unbending  Interpretation  of  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  a  lack  of  compre- 
hension of  the  economic  effects  of  control 
devices  are  matters  of  serious  concern  to 
small  business  everywhere. 

One  United  States  Senator  has  advocated 
what  may  be  the  l>est  approach  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  has 
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submitted  legislation  to  create  an  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration,  "an  inde- 
pendent agency  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  Implementing 
Federal  environmental  quality  of  standards, 
supporting  basic  research  on  problems  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting basic  research,  control  techniques 
and  providing  technical  assistance  to  State, 
interstate  and  local  agencies  which  would  re- 
flect the  national  commitment  we  need  if 
we  are  to  avoid  ecological  disaster." 

To  determine  the  effect  of  our  environ- 
mental quality  programs  on  small  business. 
SBANE  recently  surveyed  Its  membership. 
Response  was  large.  Immediate  and  represent- 
ative. It  reflects  the  Intense  Interest  that 
small  business  has  in  this  subject.  The  re- 
sults of  the  survey  are  as  follows: 

28 '"c.  indicated  they  are  facing  a  pollution 
problem,  or  were  not  sure  if  they  were  caus- 
ing pollution. 

30%  Indicated  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
federal  or  state  requirements. 

62  ""c  Indicated  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  give  loans  correcting 
pollution  a  priority. 

59  %  felt  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  create  a  separately  funded 
loan  program  for  pollution  equipment  and 
abatement. 

Our  survey  Indicates  that  many  small  busi- 
nesses either  already  have  or  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  solving  their  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Some  of  those  that  have  not  yet  begim 
to  take  corrective  measures  are  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  technology  In  their  particular  prob- 
lem area,  or  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  finance  their  pollution  problem.  It 
should  be  noted  that  not  only  will  the  private 
capital  ex|)endlture  produce  no  financial  re- 
turn, but  it  will  also  Increase  operating  costs 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Based  on  SBANE's  survey  and  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  small  business  pollution  problems, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  following  pro- 
grams to  enable  small  business  to  meet  the 
environmental  crisis. 

1.  That  the  Small  Business  Committees 
hold  hearings  to  determine  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  environmental  control  on  small  busi- 
ness. 

2.  That  the  SBA  loan  program  be  specif- 
ically adjusted  to  give  loans  at  special  rates 
for  pollution  control  and  be  placed  equal  to 
disaster  loans  on  the  loan  priority  list.  Simi- 
lar to  Senator  Mclntyre's  Bill,  S.  3528. 

3.  That  the  SBA  through  its  Technology 
Utilization  Program,  establish  FMeld  Special- 
ists to  assist  small  businesses  In  pollution 
control  counselling. 

4.  The  creation  of  tax  Incentives  to  spur 
buslness  to  correct  pollution  problems. 

LABOR 

Committee  Chairman:  Benjamin  E.  Gor- 
don,   Attorney,    Gordon    &    Lelter,    Boston, 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Infunctive  relief  against  unlawful  types  of 
picketing  and  strikes 
SBANE  recommends  legislation  to  amend 
the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act  so  as  to  permit 
injunctive  relief  In  the  exceptional  cases 
Involving  the  kinds  of  union  picketing  and 
strikes  which  are  Illegal  because: 

a.  They  Involve  violence  or  seizure  of  prop- 
erty; or 

b.  They  are  In  violation  of  a  non-strike 
pledge  in  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

The  Norrls-La  Quardla  Act  was  passed  In 
1932  at  a  time  when  unions  were  weak  and 
ineffective,  a  condition  due  in  great  part  to 
wlde-«pread  and  perhaps  Indiscriminate  use 
of  the  latwr  injunction  particularly  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  Forbidding  the 
use  of  the  injunction  in  a  labor  dispute  ap- 
peared, at  the  time,  a  necessary  measure  to 
effectuate  the  salutary  national  policy  of  en- 
suring full  freedom  of  self-organization  and 
designation  of  representatives  of  one's  own 
choosing.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  un- 
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derlying  condition  has  changed  and  the  cure 
may  be  seen  to  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
malady.  The  organized  labor  movement  no 
longer  needs  special  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, such  as  this  immunity  from  effective 
legal  remedy  in  cases  of  unlawful  conduct. 
In  order  to  grow  and  survive.  The  strong,  es- 
tablished International  labor  union  is  no 
longer  at  a  disadvantage  vls-a-vis  the  bus- 
iness enterprise.  Though  there  may  perhaps 
be  a  "standoff"  with  the  major  corporation, 
the  small  businessman  is  at  an  acu'^e  disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis  the  large  union  represent- 
ing his  employees.  The  small  t)usinessman 
who  lives  up  to  his  legal  responsibility  to 
deal  with  a  union  of  his  employees'  choosing 
finds  the  same  union  disregarding  its  own 
legal  responsibilities  with  the  knowledge 
that  its  special  immunity  prevents  effective 
relief  even  in  cases  where  it  openly  engages 
In   violence   or  a  breach   of   contract. 

An  awareness  of  the  change  In  the  under- 
lying conditions,  in  our  system  of  law  should 
dictate  a  change  In  the  legislation  govern- 
ing those  conditions.  Yet  the  Norrls-La 
Ouardia  Act  has  not  been  amended  since 
1932.  It  still  contains,  in  Section  8.  the  blan- 
ket prohibition  against  Immediate  injunc- 
tive relief  by  the  Federal  Courts  regardless 
of  the  legality  of  the  strike  or  picketing 
activity. 

At  present,  Injunctive  relief  Is  not  avail- 
able to  the  employer,  no  matter  the  degree 
of  violence  with  v.'hich  he  is  confronted,  lie- 
fore  he  has  gone  through  the  process  of 
arbitration,  even  if  there  Is  no  "dispute" 
that  can  be  resolved  by  arbitration  and  even 
though  this  would  involve  so  much  time  as 
to  force  capitulation  because  of  the  effect 
of  unlawful  violent  activities.  Many  of  our 
Courts,  State  and  Federal,  have  decried  this 
condition,  but  have  deemed  themselves 
bound  by  the  Anti-Injunctlon  Act  that  per- 
mits of  no  exception.  Therefore,  we  urge  that 
the  Norris-La  Ouardia  Act  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Courts  to  grant  in- 
junctions in  the  exceptional  cases  of  Union 
conduct  Involving  violence,  mass  picketing. 
Interference  with  peaceful  Ingress  to  or  egress 
from  private  property,  and  actual  seizure  of 
private  property. 

Similarly,  the  Courts  have  considered 
themselves  bound  by  Norrls-La  Ouardia  pro- 
hibition even  in  cases  of  admitted  breach 
by  a  union  of  its  no-strlke  pledge  In  Its  con- 
tract. Even  our  Supreme  Court  has  recent- 
ly Indicated  the  unfairness  of.  and  its  frus- 
tration with,  being  bound  by  this  unyield- 
ing law.  At  present,  the  only  relief  available 
Is  a  damage  suit  in  the  courts  or  before 
arbitrators  which,  again,  can  involve  such 
an  amount  of  time,  with  the  customary  pro- 
cedural delays,  as  to  force  capitulation  to 
the  unlawful  union  acts.  Therefore,  we  pro- 
pose, as  a  second  exception  to  its  blanket 
ban,  that  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Federal  Courts 
to  grant  Injunctive  relief  against  a  union 
strike  In  defiance  of  a  contractual  no-strlke 
pledge. 

Our  two  proposed  exceptions  will  do  no 
more  than  ensure  the  preservation  of  peace, 
of  law  and  order  during  the  peaceftil  resolu- 
tion of  a  dispute,  in  the  first  Instance,  and. 
In  the  second,  ensure  that  unions  abide  by 
the  terms  of  their  agreements  Just  as  all 
others  must  do. 

2.  Require  secret  ballot  election  for  union 
recognition 

The  Congress,  In  enacting  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended  In  1947, 
while  wisely  preserv-lng  the  guarantee  to 
employees  to  designate  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  for  collective  bargaining, 
also  wisely  established  the  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion as  the  vehicle  for  making  that  choice. 
Since  then,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  disregarded  the  Congressional  in- 
tent, as  well  as  our  democratic  processes,  by 
ordering  employers  to  recognize  unions  as 
the  bargaining  representative  of  their  em- 
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ployees  where  they  either  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  In  such  an  election  or 
even  where  an  election  was  conducted  In 
which  the  union  was  rejected. 

The  obligation  thus  Imposed,  by  the  NLRB 
theory,  is  based  upon  employee  signatures  on 
union  authorization  cards.  These  are  usually 
secured  at  the  time  of  initial  employee  con- 
tact by  the  union,  and  have  often  been 
shown  to  have  been  secured  by  coercion, 
fraud  emd  misrepresentation.  Thus,  they 
have  been  viewed  by  many  as  altogether  un- 
reliable indicia  and  not  reflective  of  the  true 
desires  of  the  employees.  Despite  the  criti- 
cism by  many  Federal  Courts  of  this  device 
for  establishing  a  union's  representative 
status  without  a  successful  secret  ballot 
election,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  June, 
1969.  In  the  case  of  NLRB  v.  Gissell  Packing 
Co.,  approved  of  it. 

Thus,  this  year,  with  the  Supreme  Court 
having  upheld  the  NLRB  theory,  legislation 
Is  necessary  so  that  the  Congress  can  enstire 
adherence  to  Its  expressed  Intention  and  re- 
establish the  use  of  secrd;  ballot  elections 
for  choice  of  bargaining  representation  in 
©very  case.  Therefore.  SBANE  supjxirts  such 
legislation  as  was  offered  by  Rep.  Fisher  in 
the  1st  Session  of  this  Congress.  H.R.  12917, 
which  would  amend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  require  bargaining  only  with 
unions  whose  representative  status  has  been 
established  by  a  secret  ballot  election  among 
the  employees. 

3.  Prohibit  involuntary  union  membership 

While  we  favor  the  principle  of  volimtary 
union  membership,  we  are  opposed  to  that 
of  compulsory  membership.  We  see  no  Justi- 
fication for  forcing  and  requiring  any  em- 
ployee to  Join,  and  pay  dues  to,  any  labor 
union  against  his  will  In  order  to  obtain  or 
keep  a  Job.  The  declared  purpose  of  our  labor 
laws  is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Individ- 
ual employee's  freedom  of  choice.  Compul- 
sory membership  in  a  private  organization 
not  only  violates  this  principle  but  Is  for- 
eign to  a  democratic  system  which  should 
preserve  Individual  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority. 

The  Issue  Is  dramatized  this  year  because 
of  the  Senate's  action  in  December,  1969  In 
defeating  Senator  Fannin's  amendment  to 
the  tax-reform  bill  which  would  have  re- 
moved the  tax-exempt  status  of  organiza- 
tions that  use  membership  dues  or  other 
charges  for  political  purposes.  Thus,  in  ef- 
fect, there  has  heen  legislative  approval  of 
the  practice  of  labor  organizations.  In  which 
membership  is  compulsory,  to  use  compul- 
sory membership  dues  in  support  of  political 
activity  which  they  favor,  but  which  may  not 
be  favored  by  their  members.  As  a  result,  to- 
day there  is  required  not  only  union  mem- 
bership but  also  the  obligation  to  support 
political  causes  favored  by  the  organization 
leadership.  To  us.  this  heightens  the  need 
for  legislative  reform  on  the  compulsory 
membership  question. 

In  20  states,  compulsory  union  member- 
ship has  been  declared  Illegal  by  legislative 
action  pursuant  to  Section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  But  a  uniform, 
national  policy  Is  the  only  fair  way  for  all. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Act  be  amended 
to  permit  only  voluntary  union  membership. 

To  the  argument  of  the  leadership  of  the 
organized  lat)or  movement's  pwwer  structure 
that  anything  short  of  compulsory  union 
membership  will  weaken  and  destroy  the 
labor  movement,  we  can  only  rejoin  by  quot- 
ing Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  who  said: 

"The  union  attains  success  when  It 
reaches  the  ideal  condition,  and  the  Ideal 
condition  for  a  union  is  to  be  strong  and 
stable  and  yet  to  have  In  the  trade  outside 
Its  own  ranks  an  appreciable  number  of 
men  who  are  nonunlonist.  Such  a  nucleus  of 
tinorganlzed  labor  will  check  oppression  by 
the  union  as  the  union  checks  oppression  by 
the  employer." 
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PATENTS 

Committee  Chairman:  Robert  T.  Dunn, 
Patent  Attorney,  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  study 
published  In  1967  reported  that  some  $100 
billion  had  been  spent  In  the  past  20  years 
on  research  and  development,  a  large  share, 
by  big  business  with  the  facilities  and  man- 
power. Despite  this  enormous  Investment, 
over  50%  of  the  technical  Innovations  In 
the  U.S.  are  the  creation  of  individual  In- 
ventors and  small  business.  For  this  reason 
during  the  past  three  years,  this  Association 
has  given  careful  study  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  former  President  Johnson's  Com- 
mission on  Patent  Reform  and  legislation 
that  has  been  filed  In  the  Congress  as  a 
result  of  this  study. 

We  would  urge  your  opposition  to  any  leg- 
islation that  would  curb  this  individual  and 
small    business    Incentive    to    Invent    and 
Innovate. 
1.  Favor  "first  to  invent"  over  "first  to  file" 

Of  particular  Interest  to  small  business  is 
the  proposal  to  change  the  system  of  priority 
from  "first  to  invent"  to  "first  to  file"  or 
various  modified  "first  to  file"  rules  that 
have   been   submitted   to   the  Congress. 

SBANE  opposes  legislation  that  would 
change  the  present  sjrstem  under  which  pa- 
tents  are   Issued   to   the   first   inventor. 

The  average  cost  of  a  patent  application 
to  an  Inventor  Is  from  $50O-«l,50O  and  high- 
er in  complex  cases.  These  changes  In  the 
patent  laws  would  Impose  a  serious  financial 
burden  on  small  business  and  the  private 
Inventor  who  often  lacks  the  funds  to  file 
patent  applications  that  have  not  demon- 
strated commercial  utility.  These  Inventors 
must  conserve  their  funds  to  develop  Inven- 
tions for  which  there  is  substantial  expecta- 
tion of  commercial  use  and  value.  Large 
businesses,  however,  can  afford  to  file  and 
prosecute  patent  applications  on  all  likely 
Inventions  without  knowing  their  commer- 
cial value. 

The  present  cost  to  the  Patent  Office  In 
conducting  first  Invention  contests  and  in- 
terferences Is  about  $350,000  with  a  staff  of 
20  employees.  This  low  expenditure  of  man- 
power and  money  to  Insure  the  patent  goes 
to  the  first  Inventor  Is  a  good  Indication  of 
the  efficiency,  economy  and  reasonableness  of 
the  present  system.  I^irthermore.  interfw- 
ences  are  won  by  the  Inventor  second  to  file 
as  often  as  they  are  won  by  the  Inventor 
first  to  file.  The  proposed  changes  would  en- 
courage half-baked  applications  that  would 
lead  to  more  expensive  contests  and  a  great- 
ly increased  workload  on  the  Patent  Office. 

These  propKDsed  changes  would  preclude 
an  InventOT  from  contesting  the  priority  of 
an  invention  merely  because  he  failed  to  file 
a  patent  applicaUon  within  a  prescribed 
period  before  another  who  claims  the  same 
invention. 

We  ask  that  you  resist  any  changes  In  the 
patent  laws  from  the  present  first  to  Invent 
system  that  has  successfully  protected  and 
encouraged  American  Inventiveness  for  so 
many  years. 

The  two  bills  in  Congress,  S.2756  and 
S.1569,  propose  changes  In  the  patent  sys- 
tem. SBANE  In  general,  favors  these  bills 
because  they  both  preserve  the  "first  to  In- 
vent" priority  system.  However,  certain  parts 
in  these  bills  are  disapproved  by  SBANE  as 
follows : 

A.  SBANE  disapproves  of  an  arbitrary  lim- 
itation on  the  date  of  Invention  which  can 
l>e  accorded  to  a  party  in  a  priority  contest. 

B.  SBANE  disapproves  of  the  requirement 
that  the  applicant  pays  expenses  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  If  the  Patent  Office  takes 
an  appeal. 

C.  SBANE  disapproves  of  the  publication 
of  applications  without  the  consent  of  the 
applicant. 

D.  SBANE  disapproves  of  more  than  one 
re-examlnatlon  after  a  patent  has  Issued. 
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E.  SBANE  disapproves  of  the  re-examlna- 
tlon of  patents  after  Issuance  with  request 
to  public  use  and  prior  inventorship. 

2.  US.  Trademarks 

A  blU  In  the  Congress,  S.  766.  The  Mc- 
Clellan-Scott  Bill,  amends  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946.  It  broadens  and  puts  more  teeth 
m  the  Trademark  Act.  The  bill  Is  broadened 
to  protect  not  Just  registered  trademarks, 
but  to  protect  against  "unfair  competition" 
which  is  generally  defined  In  four  categories : 
(1)  that  which  is  likely  to  cause  confusion 
or  deception  as  to  the  origin  of  products  or 
services,  (2)  that  which  falsely  represents 
goods  or  misrepresents  other's  goods,  (3)  that 
which  wrongfully  discloses  or  misappropri- 
ates trade  secrets  and,  (4)  that  which  other- 
wise misrepresents  or  misappropriates. 

The  Bill  is  strengthened  by  allowing  re- 
covery of  profits,  damages,  court  costs  and 
attorneys'  fees  and  permits  the  cotirt  to  take 
possession  of  all  violating  paraphernalia. 

SBANE  favors  the  changes  proposed  by  this 
bill  because  of  the  broadened  protection 
against  unfair  competition  and  the  Increased 
recovery.  The  latter  makes  litigation  less 
burdensome  from  an  economic  standpoint 
and  so  benefits  small  business.  SBANE  is 
generally  opposed  to  any  trademark  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  rights  in  a  trade- 
mark to  be  gained  even  though  the  mark 
has  not  been  used.  Consequently.  SBANE 
Is  opposed  to  S.  1568  which  would  afford  reg- 
istration rights  to  trademarks  where  only 
"intent  to  use"  has  been  expressed. 

3.  U.S.  Government  relations  to  patents 
A.  Inventions  Infringed  by  Government  Con- 
tractors (HJi.  2898 — 90th  Congress) 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  HJl.  2898.  that  Federal 
agencies  aulopt  as  a  p>ollcy  that  the  govern- 
ment procure  a  patent  license  from  the 
owner  of  any  patent  which  will  be  infringed 
by  a  government  procurement  and  that  the 
government  pay  the  owner  a  royalty  no 
greater  than  the  lowest  commercial  rate  for 
the  license.  H.R.  2898  proposes  that  the 
government  royalty  be  added  to  the  bid  of 
all  unlicensed  bidders.  The  ABA  proposes 
that  invalidity  or  non-lnfrlngement  of  the 
patent  can  be  shown  by  the  non-licensed 
bidders,  whereas.  H.R.  2898  proposes  that 
the  government  decide  these  matters. 

Small  business  may  gain  more  than  It  loses 
from  the  general  proposition  of  pre-procure- 
ment  licenses.  Small  business  usually  bids 
only  on  government  procurements  for  which 
It  has  particular  competence,  which  usually 
means  some  patents.  H.R.  2898  will  put 
such  a  small  business  In  a  better  bidding 
position. 

NASA  has  practiced  on  a  limited  scale  "In- 
stant Licensing"  which  Is  similar  to  pre- 
procTirement  licensing  for  over  a  year.  It  has 
been  reasonably  successful  and  does  get  the 
work  done. 

B.  NASA  and  AEC  Contracts 

The  contractor  with  these  agencies  gets  no 
title  to  any  Invention  conceived  or  first  re- 
duced to  practice  in  performance  on  the  con- 
tract. The  contractor  can  petition  the  agency 
for  a  waiver  of  title  (subject  to  a  government 
license)  and  succeeds  by  showing  the  con- 
tractor's ability  to  promote  the  Invention  for 
the  public's  benefit.  Big  business  can  do  this, 
but  small  businesses  frequently  cannot. 

SBANE  proposes  that  small  business  not  be 
obliged  to  show  the  capacity  to  promote  the 
Invention,  but  only  show  a  willingness  to 
license  others  to  promote  the  Invention,  In 
order  to  qualify  for  a  waiver  of  title. 
C.  Armed  Forces  Contracts 

The  contractor  with  these  agencies  gets 
title  subject  to  government  license  according 
to  ASPR  provisions.  Clearly,  these  Inventions 
are  not  the  subject  for  "Instant  Licensing" 
on  pre-proctirement  licenses  provided  for  in 
HJl.  2698. 
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SBANE  propoees  thAt  exceptions  be  made 
to  tho  ASPR  proTlslona  with  respect  to  par- 
ticularly slgniflcant  Inventlona  made  by  the 
contractor.  SBANE  proposee  that  the  contrac- 
tor m  such  cases  need  not  give  a  royalty  free 
license  to  the  government;  but  enable  the 
contractor  to  give  a  license  for  minimurn 
royalty  similar  to  the  pre-procurement  li- 
cense proposed  in  H.R.  2898.  Thus,  the  con- 
tractor would  be  rewarded  for  his  significant 
Invention  even  though  he  would  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  larger  businesses  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Invention  for  govern- 
ment use. 

PXJfSION    PLANS 

Committee  Chairman:  Ncrman  R.  Minor, 
Actuary.  Johnson  &  Hlgglns.  Boeton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Last  year  SBANE  discussed  the  concepts  of 
Vesting.  Portability,  Relnstirance  and  Mini- 
mum Funding  that  have  been  contained  in 
proposed  Pension  leglslaUon.  The  Associa- 
tion Is  opposed  to  concepts  such  as  theee 
which  will  tend  to  limit  or  prohibit  small 
businesses  from  eetabUshlng  pension  plans. 
Legislation  is  stlU  being  fUed  which  contains 
the  four  objectionable  elements. 

This  year  rather  than  repeat  the  arguments 
of  last  year,  we  will  take  Just  one  of  theee 
elements:  vesting,  and  demonstrate  whv  we 
oppose  such  legUlatlon. 

Prior  to  the  early  1940'8,  pensions  were 
usually  paid  on  an  out-of-j>ocket  basis,  simi- 
lar to  salary.  The  unfortunate  thing  was 
that  the  retirement  benefit  was  dependent 
on  the  employer's  cash  flow,  even  after  re- 
tirement. But  whatever  pension  was  paid 
had  to  be  paid  in  that  way.  because  of  the 
Inflexible  federal  tax  law  of  the  day.  So,  as 
a  result,  employers  paid  as  little  pension  as 
possible,  and  competed  for  employees  on  the 
basis  of  wages. 

Then,  in  the  early  1940'8,  two  changes  af- 
fecting pensions  were  legislated  by  the  Con- 
gress: wage  controls  and  deferred  taxes.  The 
problem  was  solved:  private  pensions  were 
reborn.  Employers,  no  longer  free  to  compete 
for  all-too-scarce  labor  on  the  basis  of  wages, 
used  the  pension  as  a  weapon  In  their  fight 
for  workers.  Unpredictable  costs  no  longer 
presented  a  problem,  since  the  employer 
coiild  pre-fund  the  cost  of  the  pensions,  and 
get  Immediate  tax  relief.  This  was  indeed  a 
fine  solution  to  a  vexing  problem.  Employees 
got  higher  pensions;  employers  got  their 
labor  force;  Uncle  Sam  agreed  to  wait  for 
his  taxes. 

How  many  people  saw  in  that  soluUon  the 
seeds  of  todays  problem?  Prom  that  time, 
pensions  took  on  an  aspect  of  "wages",  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee,  the 
employer  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
So  what's  the  problem?  Pensions  are 
wages;  wages  belong  to  employees.  Thus  the 
concepts  of  vesting  and  portaWUty  are  sound 
Ideas. 

But  wait — 

First,  the  employee  U  not  taxed  on  the 
money  put  Into  a  quaUfled  plan  when  It  Is 
put  In;  and 

Second,  neither  employer  nor  employee 
pays  taxes  on  the  Investment  earnings  dur- 
ing the  pref  unding  period. 

Theee  two  points  are  not  true  of  wages 
received  and  Invested. 
So  mayt)e  pensions  aren't  "exactly"  wases 
So  what  are  they? 

What  are  pensions? 
We  feel  that  IX  everyone  reaily  understood 
what  a  pension  is,  the  question  of  pension 
leglaUtion  could  be  dealt  with  quite  effec- 
tively. 

But,  pensions  are  a  mumbo-Jumbo  of  ac- 
tuarial Jargon  quite  obviously  beyond  human 
Interpreutlon. 

Suppose  an  employer  says:  "I  wUl  give  you 
•  100  this  minute."  How  much  money  does 
he  need?  That's  easy,  $ioo 
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Now  suppose  he  agrees  to  give  you  $100 
one  year  from  now.  How  much  money  does 
he  set  aside  now  to  guarantee  you  the  1100? 

You  don't  know — but  if  he  said:  "how 
much  money  should  I  set  aside  If  I  wUl  be 
•amlng  5%  on  the  amount,"  you  would  know 
the  answer,  since  •100-=- 1.06  =  W5.24.  Which 
means,  in  effect,  that  If  he  sets  aside  •95.34, 
It  wUl  grow,  with  Interest  at  6%  to  •lOO  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Then  he  will  give  you 
the  $100. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  employer  needs 
•  100;  in  the  second  Instance  ^95.24.  In  the 
second  case  there  Is  a  condition  attached; 
this  being  that  the  $100  Is  not  paid  imUl  a 
year  has  elapsed. 

Suppose  our  employer  offers  to  pay  you  •lOO 
In  one  year  if  you  are  still  alive?  Similar  to 
the  second  illustration,  he  says  that — 

(1)  He  will  earn  5%  on  the  amount; 

(2)  the  probability  that  you  will  die  before 
one  year  has  elapsed  Is  2%. 

Now  how  much  money  should  he  set  aside: 
If  you  said  •gs.SS  you're  correct  again,  since 
(100-M.05)  X  .98  =  *93.33.  Thislstosay:  one 
must  first  "discount"  for  Interest,  then  mul- 
tiply by  the  probability  that  you  will  be  alive 
to  receive  the  •lOO. 

Now  the  employer  says:  "I  wlU  give  you 
•100  one  year  from  now  If  you  do  not  quit 
your  Job  in  the  meanwhile."  What  amount 
should  he  set  aside?  Here,  we  are  faced  with 
still  another  concept.  The  amount  set  aside 
will  grow  with  Interest  at  6%;  it  will  be  paid 
if  you  are  aUve  (probability:  98%)  and  have 
not  quit  your  Job.  Similar  to  the  above,  we 
know  that  there  Is  a  7%  chance  that  you  11 
quit  your  Job  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
amount  to  be  set  aside  Is  (100 -M. 05)  x  98  X 
.98  =  •86.80.  (That  Is,  •lOO,  discounted  at  6% 
Interest,  then  multlpUed  by  the  probabili- 
ties that  you  will  be  aUve  and  In  the  same 
employ  at  year-end,  equals  the  required 
amount.) 

As  before,  we  have  determined  the  value,  or 
wage-equivalence,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  a  benefit  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
(When  talking  money,  time  U  of  the  es- 
sence.) 

To  re-cap :  An  employer  says :  "I'll  pay  you 
•100  one  year  from  now  If  you  satisfy  certain 
conditions  and  here's  the  value  now  of  that 
promise.  You  agree,  and  since  you  won't  get 
the  »100  until  and  unless  all  conditions  are 
satisfied,  you  will  not  pay  taxes  on  It  untU 
that  Ume."  And  LB.S.  says:  "Fine.  I'll  wait 
patlenUy  for  my  taxes  until  you  get  your 
•  100." 

Notice  that  as  we  attached  more  conditions, 
we  reduced  the  "price".  Similarly,  if  the  price 
were  fixed,  addition  of  "conditions"  would 
increase  the  benefit. 

Based  on  the  wage-equivalent  value  of  the 
•100,  we  set  the  benefit  level,  according  to 
what  value  the  employee  has  to  the  employer. 

Suppose  now  some  third  party  steps  into 
the  picture  after  the  employer  has  made  his 
promise  to  you,  and  set  aside  •86.80,  and  says 
that  he  insists  the  agreement  be  changed  so 
as  to  provide  that  you  will  get  a  payment  If 
you're  simply  alive  at  year-end.  Now  what 
happens? 

To  begin  with,  that  third  party  has  no  right 
to  interfere  In  a  legally  valid  contracted 
agreement  between  two  private  parties.  Our 
right  to  contract  In  private  Is  constltution- 
aUy  protected. 

Yes,  but  suppose  we  forgot  that  archaic 
Idea  for  a  while. 

Well,  you  say,  something's  got  to  give.  Ei- 
ther the  employer  must  come  up  with  more 
money,  or  I  have  to  settle  for  less  than  the 
•100. 

But  »86  80  Is  your  value  to  the  employer,  as 
both  agreed:  so  you'U  have  to  be  content 
with  •93.00.  (•86.80  X  1.05-=- .98:  or,  simply,  the 
value  of  the  ^86.80  at  year  end,  with  "bene- 
fit of  Interest  and  survivorship",  as  the 
Actuaries  say.) 
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Well,  you  say.  I'm  sure  glad  our  rights  to 
contract  In  private  are  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution. This  third  party  could  sure  mess 
up  our  arrangement. 

Now  It  Is  granted  that  we  have  not  present- 
ed a  polished  actuarial  treatise  In  our  ex- 
ample. We  have  been  crude  in  our  approach 
to  such  actuarial  niceties  as  multiple-decre- 
ment theory,  gain  and  loss,  theory  of  a  group 
valuation,  etc.,  etc.  (We  have  even  assumed 
that  2%  of  a  person  could  die  In  a  year.)  But 
the  point  Is  msule  very  clearly. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  pensions  are 
a  form  of  wages.  But  they  are  not  wages  In 
the  sense  of  cash  salary.  When  benefits  are 
pre-funded,  there  Is  no  instant  right  to  the 
benefit.  A  condition  must  first  be  satisfied. 
The  fact  that  there  Is  no  immediate  taxable 
Income  to  the  employee  certainly  supports 
this  argument.  The  pre-fundlng  is  simply 
an  orderly  way  of  "smoothing"  the  cost  of  the 
pension.  It  Is  also  a  way  to  ensure  that  per- 
sons may  elect  to  retire  In  a  given  year  and 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  employ- 
er's cash  flow  situation  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  money  for  their  pensions. 

Probably  the  clearest  appreciation  of  the 
wage-equivalent  theory  of  pensions  arises  In 
the  case  of  the  so-called  "Taft-Hartley" 
plans.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  committee, 
representing  in  equal  voting  strength  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer,  decides  how  best 
to  spend  a  sum  of  money  over  which  the 
committee  has  no  control.  The  money  comes 
as  a  result  of  a  collective  bargalrUng  agree- 
ment between  Union  and  Management.  It  Is 
the  only  source  of  funds.  Employee  and  em- 
ployer consider  the  benefits  available  In  terms 
of  a  fixed  budget.  There  are  retirement  bene- 
fits, death  benefits,  termination  benefits,  dis- 
abUity  benefits,  etc.,  etc.  Each  has  a  price 
tag.  Benefits  and  benefit  levels  have  to  be 
Juggled  untU  a  plan  fits  the  budget.  If  we 
have  Just  a  retirement  benefit,  the  pension 
level  Is  so  much;  If  we  want  a  death  benefit, 
the  pension  level  must  be  lower;  If  we  want 
a  death  benefit  and  a  termination  benefit, 
the  pension  level  Is  still  lower.  Once  we  put 
a  benefit  package  together  that  fits  the 
budget,  there's  no  money  to  add  more  bene- 
fits. If  the  committee  has  decided  to  omit 
a  termination  benefit  In  favor  of  a  higher 
pension,  that's  that.  You  can't  have  your 
cake,  etc. 

This  U  similar  to  an  individual  who  con- 
siders the  purchase  of  life  Insurance.  He 
looks  at  "Term  "  Insurance,  which  provides 
a  benefit  only  at  death  during  the  term  and 
sees  he  can  afford  •10,000  of  coverage.  He 
looks  at  "Endowment"  insurance  which  pro- 
vides a  benefit  If  he  dies  during  the  period 
or  if  he  survives  the  period,  and  sees  that, 
for  the  same  money,  he  can  afford  »3,000  of 
coverage.  After  considering  the  relative  ad- 
vantages he  electa  to  buy  the  Term  coverage. 
Then,  to  his  dismay,  he  U  still  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  term  and  so  gets  no  benefit.  Has 
he  been  "gypped?"  Of  course  not.  He  bought 
a  conditional  benefit.  Had  he  satisfied  the 
condition  his  money  would've  been  returned 
"One  hundred-fold".  He  didn't,  and  shotild 
not  exi>ect  to  get  a  refiind.  Should  the  Con- 
gress legislate  such  a  refund?  We  think  not. 
Insurance  companies  also  sell  "life"  an- 
nuities, whereby  a  person  pays,  say  •1.000, 
and  gets  an  annuity  for  life.  Should  the  Con- 
gress leglsUte  a  refund  if  his  life  happens  to 
end  after  one  monthly  payment  of  •10.  Of 
course  not. 

These  examples  suggest  that  a  contin- 
gency, or  a  condition,  has  a  price-tag.  The 
tougher  the  conditions;  the  greater  the  prize. 
This  has  always  been  the  case.  To  legislate 
otherwise  is  to  destroy  the  basis  of  the  in- 
surance Industry. 

CoTicliuion 
We  have  taken  Just  one  of  the  many  re- 
curring elements  of  proposed  pension  legis- 
lation and  discussed  It.  seeking  its  real  mean- 
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Ing.  We  have  shown  that  Vesting,  so  often 
purported  to  be  a  "protection"  of  the  em- 
ployee. Is  notJilng  more  than  a  termination 
benefit,  and,  like  the  other  benefits,  has  a 
price  tag. 

We  have  taken  this  tack,  not  only  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fallacy  In  the  treatment  of 
Vesting  in  proposed  legislation,  but  to  sug- 
gest an  approach  for  considering  all  ele- 
ments of  pension  legislation. 

SBANE  is  vitally  Interested  In  the  Con- 
gress's passing  legislation  that  will  encour- 
age the  growth  of  private  pensions  and  so 
alleviate  the  burden  on  the  public  pension 
system,  and  thus  ease  the  tax  burdens  of 
the  country. 

SBANE  suggests  that  poor  pension  legisla- 
tion will  force  companies  to  discard  the  pri- 
vate pension,  and  go  back  to  competing  for 
employees  on  the  basis  of  salary,  thus  adding 
to  the  problem  of  Infiatlon,  as  well  as  forc- 
ing Social  Security  benefits,  and  taxes,  up. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  SBANE  that  as  the  com- 
pany prospers,  so  does  the  employee.  Thus 
we  believe  that  the  views  presented  to  the 
Congress  over  the  years  are  equally  com- 
patible with  both  employee  and  company 
Interests. 

This  mutuality  of  Interest  Is  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  SBANE  1970 
Pension  Committee,  chaired  by  an  Actuary, 
Included  representatives  of  both  labor  and 
Industry. 

SBANE  suggests  that  the  private  pension, 
so  vital  to  this  country's  well-being,  be  ac- 
corded the  type  of  examination  suggested  In 
this  Presentation  before  legislation  regarding 
It  is  passed. 

PROCUEEMENT 

Committee  Chairman:  Donald  F.  Barry, 
President;  Container  Services,  Inc.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  notified  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  his  alarm  over  the 
declining  small  business  percentaige  of  total 
procurement — It  was  then  at  16Tc.  The  re- 
sults of  this  Presidential  concern  resulted  In 
a  steady  Increase  In  total  procurement  per- 
centage to  a  peak  of  21.8%  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
At  present,  due  to  several  adverse  factors, 
the  small  business  percentage  Is  now  back 
to  16%. 
Small  business  percent  of  total  procurement 

[In  percent] 
P*lscal  year: 

1966 —   21.  8 

1967.. -   20.  8 

1968 18 

1969 17.  8 

JiUy-Nov.   1970 16.3 

Of  serious  consequences  to  small  business 
Is  also  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  small 
business  set  asides  of  total  government  p»o- 
curement  has  declined  by  30%  in  the  last 
five  years  from  6.3%  In  19€5  to  4.1%  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 
Set  asides  percent  of  total  procurement 
(In  percent] 
F'lscal  year: 

1965... 6.  3 

1966 6 

1967 4.  7 

1968- 4.  4 

1969 4.  5 

July-Nov.   1970 4.1 

Based  on  the  experience  of  many  SBANE 
members  In  government  procurement,  we 
offer  the  following  recommendations  to  stop 
this  alarming  trend  In  the  serious  small  busi- 
ness decline  in  procurement. 

1.  SBAJNE  recommends  mandatory  set  asides 

When  the  Federal  Government  places 
enormous  contracts  requiring  large  financ- 
ing, production  and  engineering  capabilities. 
It  has  an  adverse  effect  on  small  business 
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participation.  When  voluntary  programs  do 
not  produce  desired  results,  incentive  and/or 
mandatory  programs  must  be  Installed. 

The  concept  of  weapons  systems  manage- 
ment through  total  package  procurement 
restricts  small  business  participation  on 
many  Items  that  normally  they  could  pro- 
duce. The  program  vests  the  contractors  with 
maximum  authority  to  manage  the  total 
package,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  the 
government  contracting  direct  with  small 
business  for  the  many  thousands  of  parts 
and  components  required  not  only  to  Intro- 
duce but  to  sustain  a  system  in  the  defense 
inventory. 

At  the  present  time  other  than  a  voluntary 
small  business  subcontracting  program,  there 
Is  no  way  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Small  Business  Specialists  or  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  require  participation 
In  a  definite  subcontracting  program. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  DOD  Small  Busi- 
ness Specialists  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  coaxing  and  pleading  with 
larger  businesses  to  participate,  we  feel  that 
a  voluntary  subcontracting  program  will  not 
provide  what  is  intended  by  Congress.  A  re- 
view of  the  record  of  the  performance  of  the 
100  largest  government  contractors  will  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  there  are  some  dedi- 
cated large  flxms  with  good  programs  but 
many  making  only  a  minimal  effort  with  a 
great  amount  of  rhetoric. 

For  many  years,  SBANE  has  advocated  a 
change  In  the  weighted  guidelines  to  provide 
incentive  to  large  business  for  subcontract- 
ing to  small  business.  This  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Congress,  small  business,  large 
business  and  most  recently,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Small  Business.  We  ask 
Congress  to  initiate  legislation  requiring  a 
change  In  the  weighted  guidelines. 

SBANE  also  would  like  to  see  a  subcontract 
set  aside  program  established  in  connection 
with  the  total  package  procurement  program 
to  be  negotiated  prior  to  the  awsird  of  the 
prime  contract.  At  the  present  time,  the  DOD 
Small  Business  Specialists  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are  {K>werles5  In  ef- 
forts to  channel  work  to  smaU  contractors. 

A  contractual  obligation  to  subcontract  is 
necessary  if  it  Is  hop>ed  to  give  the  small 
businessman  an  opportunity  to  complete 
and  participate  in  the  total  package  procure- 
ment program. 

2.  SBANE  recommends  that  DOD  small  busi- 
ness specialists  be  transferred  to  the  SBA 
After  careful  study  of  the  present  DOD 
Small  Business  Specialists'  role  in  overseeing 
procurements  for  small  business,  this  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  an  Independent  cham- 
pion responsible  to  the  SBA  Is  needed.  We 
believe  the  Small  Business  Specialists  should 
bo  transferred  from  DOD  to  the  SBA  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  freer  rein  In  their  survell- 
llance  of  procurements.  SBANE  realizes  the 
helpfulness  of  the  Small  Business  Specialists 
but  realizes  no  man  can  equitably  serve  two 
masters.  I.e.  the  DOD  and  SBA,  and  recom- 
mends a  transfer  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  their  prime  responsi- 
bility will  be  to  help  small  business. 

3.  Direct  subcontract  appeals 
SBANE  has  long  advocated  the  need  of  the 
small  subcontractor  to  have  access  to  the 
contracting  officer  In  the  event  of  a  contract 
dispute.  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  by  Pro- 
fessor Harold  C.  Petrowltz,  dated  July  28, 
1966,  the  compelling  logic  for  a  "disputes 
clause"  are  well-presented: 

"The  federal  boards  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  decide  direct  subcontractor  appeals 
of  any  kind  giving  as  a  reason  the  specious 
argument  that  the  subcontractor  is  not  In 
privity  of  contract  with  the  government.  It 
is  noted  that  the  privity  argiiment  presents 
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no  obstacle  when  the  government  desires  to 
enforce  certain  contract  policies  such  as  min- 
imum wage  reqtiirements,  examination  of 
records,  contract  termination  regulations  to 
name  a  few.  It  seems  clear  that  as  far  as 
government  contracts  and  subcontracts  are 
concerned,  the  privity  concept  has  become 
outworn  tradition." 

4.  Procurement  Study  Commission  lacka 

small  business  representation 
This  Association  regrets  that  the  newly 
established  Procurement  Commission  does 
not  contain  a  member  from  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  The  Commission  contains 
representatives  of  Congress,  government 
agencies  and  larger  businesses.  We  call  your 
attention  to  the  minority  views  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  which 
stated,  "Unless  the  appointment  of  Non- 
Congressional  members  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission Is  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  care  and  circximspectlon,  a  bias  could 
well  develop  in  favor  of  contractors,  or  in 
favor  of  Government  Procurement  Agencies, 
or  in  favor  of  large  businesses  over  small 
businesses,  (emphasis  added)  or  In  favor  of 
the  status  quo,  or  In  favor  of  Oovemment 
in  house  capabilities  over  private  enterprise, 
or  in  favor  of  almost  any  special  Interest 
over  the  taxpayers'  Interests." 

We  are  looking  forward  with  much  Interest 
to  the  report  of  this  extremely  Important 
study  Commission. 

TSAKSPORTATIOK 

Committee  Chairman:  Gordon  H.  Fay,  As- 
sociate, Systems  Analysis  &  Research  Cor- 
poration, Cambridge,  Mass. 

1.  Need  for  Small  Claims  Courts. 

2.  Support  H.H.  8138,  S.  1653. 

3.  Position  Against  Carrier  Concealed  Loss 
and  Damage  Claim  Rules. 

Members  of  SBANE  and  other  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight  throughout  the 
United  States  are  vitally  concerned  about 
fELlr  and  reasonable  settlements  from  trans- 
portation companies  for  merchandise  lost  or 
damaged  during  shipment.  There  are  two 
areas  of  Immediate  concern  where  Congress 
can  significantly  Improve  small  business's 
ability  to  receive  prompt  and  equitable  pay- 
ment on  loss  and  damage  claims. 

The  first  area  of  concern  is  fair  considera- 
tion by  transportation  companies  of  smaller 
loss  and  damage  claims.  The  second  Involves 
rules  recently  promulgated  by  the  carriers 
which  lUnit  their  liability  for  concecded  loss 
and  damage. 

Settlement  of  freight  loss  and  damage 
claims  by  carriers  Is  not  subject  to  ICC  Juris- 
diction except  for  certain  rules  providing 
for  time  limits  on  acknowledgement  and  de- 
cisions on  claims.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
disputes  except  through  the  courts.  The 
problem  for  small  businesses  is  that  most 
claims  are  less  than  •1.000  not  Justifying 
long  and  costly  court  proceedings.  As  a  re- 
sult, carriers  pass  off  many  valid  claims  by 
Just  saying  "No"  because  they  have  learned 
that  small  business  has  neither  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  nor  financial  resources  to  fl^ht. 
Larger  companies  with  professional  traffic 
managers  can  fight  and  have  established  a 
record  for  winning,  so  carriers  handle  their 
claims  with  more  consideration. 

Small  businesses  need  a  means  to  require 
carriers  to  give  fair,  impartial  and  timely 
consideration  to  small  claims.  SBANE  urges 
that  Congress  take  action  by,  (1)  creating  a 
small  claims  covirt  system  within  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  (2)  passing  HJR.  8138  which 
permits  the  recovery  of  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  in  cases  of  successful  action  for  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  in  the  transportation 
of  property  (This  bill  passed  the  Senate  as 
S.  1653.) 

The  first  action,  the  establishment  of  a 
loss  and  damage  small  claims  court,  Is  neces- 
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sary  because  state  and  local  small  claims 
courts  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Two 
Immediate  problems  arise  with  the  local 
courts.  First,  as  many  claims  Involve  Inter- 
state shipments  by  carriers  domiciled  In 
Jurisdiction  other  than  the  claimant,  the 
question  of  what  court  has  Jurisdiction  can 
be  an  obstacle  to  seeiLlng  relief  under  present 
small  claims  procedures.  Second,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  claims  which  will  be  heard 
In  small  claims  courts  varies  by  state,  but 
In  general  the  maximum  Is  $200.  Establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  small  loss  and  damage 
claims  cotirt  would  provide  uniform  maxi- 
mum claim  standards  ( reconunended  level  is 
M.OOO)  and  would  solve  the  Jurisdictional 
problem  by  providing  that  the  claimant's 
residence  would  govern. 

The  second  action,  passage  of  HJR.  8138, 
Is  a  direct  attack  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
loss  and  damage  claim  problem  which  is  the 
reluctance  of  carriers  to  honor  valid  claims. 
Requiring  carriers  to  pay  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  to  successful  claimants  should 
stimulate  them  to  make  reasonable  settle- 
ments before  the  claimant  brings  court  ac- 
tion. Small  business  does  not  usually  bring 
suits  against  carriers  because  of  high  attor- 
neys' fees  and  court  costs  which  can  easily 
exceed  the  value  of  the  claim. 

Carriers  are  aware  of  this  and  use  this  fi- 
nancial barrier  to  protect  themselves  when 
offering  Inadequate  settlements  of  valid 
claims.  H  R.  8138  removes  this  artificial  pro- 
tection and  provides  small  business  with  a 
significant  weapon  In  the  fight  to  receive  fair 
treatment. 

The  second  major  area  of  concern  to 
SBANE  involves  rules  promulgated  in  Au- 
gxist  1969  by  motor  carriers,  railroads  and 
freight  forwarders,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  concealed  loss  and  damage  claims. 
These  claims  cover  items  which  were  received 
by  the  consignee  In  apparently  good  condi- 
tion, but  upon  subsequent  lnsf)ectlon  (open- 
ing of  cartons,  for  example)  the  shipment 
was  found  to  be  damaged. 

The  new  motor  carrier  rules  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  carriers  liability  for  con- 
cealed loss  and  damage  claims  and  set  forth 
numerous  restrictions  on  the  filing  of  such 
claims.  Briefiy,  the  nUes  state  that  the  motor 
carriers  will  pro-rate  the  payment  of  claims 
among  the  carriers  handling  the  shipment, 
taking  into  consideration  intervening  public 
or  private  warehouse  handling.  While  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  fair  method  of  allocating  the 
liability  over  those  who  might  have  caused 
the  1068  or  damage,  the  rule  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  carrier  UablUty  and  thereby  lower- 
ing the  amount  which  a  shipper  or  consignee 
might  otherwise  recover.  The  key  Is  the 
Inclusion  of  warehouses  in  the  pro-rate  be- 
cause the  carriers  can  not  collect  from  ware- 
houses for  their  "share"  and  the  shipper  has 
little  recourse  to  them  under  the  law. 

The  following  Is  an  example  of  how  the 
rule  works.  Suppose  a  shipment  valued  at 
tl.OOO  Is  made  by  common  motor  carrier 
from  Cleveland  to  a  warehouse  in  Columbus. 
After  storage  it  is  shipped  via  another  com- 
mon motor  carrier  to  Boston,  thence  via  a 
third  to  Portland,  Me.  for  final  delivery.  The 
consignee  inspects  the  package  and  signs  the 
bill  of  lading  indicating  receipt  of  an  un- 
damaged shipment.  Upon  opening  the  pack- 
age a  week  later,  the  consignee  finds  the 
contents  damaged  beyond  repair  and  then 
files  a  $1,000  concealed  loss  and  damage  claim 
with  the  delivering  motor  carrier.  The  car- 
rier accepts  the  claim  as  valid  and  pays  the 
consignee  $750  because  under  the  rule  the 
warehouse  is  responsible  for  ';  or  $250  of 
the  claim  The  warehou.'-man  would  decline 
payment  of  the  claim  In  absence  of  clear 
proof  of  negligence  on  the  basis  that  his  only 
obligation  Is  to  handle  materials  as  If  it  were 
hla  own.  The  consignee  is  out  $250  unless  he 
can   collect   from   the  shipper  on   the  basis 
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that  he  was  the  one  who  chose  to  ware- 
home  the  product. 

The  railroad  and  freight  forwarder  rules 
are  even  more  restrictive  than  those  im- 
posed by  the  motor  carriers.  On  concealed 
loss  and  damage,  the  railroads  and  freight 
forwarders  set  the  maximum  payment  at 
50%  of  the  "proven  net  monetary  loss."  This 
means  that  a  consignee  must  fully  and  care- 
fully Inspect  every  Item,  Including  opening 
every  package,  in  a  rail  shipment  at  the  time 
of  delivery  If  he  wants  to  recover  the  full 
value  of  any  loss  or  damage.  As  a  practical 
matter,  such  an  inspection  is  difficult  with- 
out destroying  packaging  to  the  point  of 
making  resale,  storage  or  transportation  to 
another  location  difficult.  Imagine  the  house- 
wife's reluctance  to  buy  goods  in  opened 
packages  which  are  labeled  "do  not  accept 
if  seal  is  broken!" 

Aware  of  the  concern  about  the  rule,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  (AAR) 
cancelled  the  rule  effective  February  1,  1970. 
However,  the  AAR  advised  that  Individual 
railroads  may  still  apply  the  principle  of 
the  rule  so  that  the  shippers  and  consignees 
are  still  in  the  burdensome  position  of  hav- 
ing to  take  unreasonable  steps  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  reduced  liability  under 
concealed  loss  and  damage  procedures.  The 
freight  forwarder  rules  are  still  In  effect. 

Clearly,  the  new  rules  put  a  btirden  on 
the  shipper  and  consignee  to  which  they 
have  little  recourse.  These  rules  were  not 
submitted  to  nor  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC).  As  a  result 
of  increasing  shipper  pressure,  the  ICC  In 
December  1969  established  Docket  No.  35198 
to  investigati  ICC  Jurisdiction  over  con- 
cealed loss  and  damage  claim  rules  and 
practices  of  regulated  carriers.  On  Febru- 
ary 9,  1970  the  ICC  established  Ex  Parte  No. 
263,  "Rules.  Regulations,  and  Practices  of 
Regulated  Carriers  with  Respect  to  the  Proc- 
essing of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims."  This 
proceeding  is  consolidated  with  Docket  No. 
35198  and  has  been  established  to  review 
not  only  concealed  loss  and  damage  rules, 
but  also  to  investigate  charges  by  shippers 
and  receivers  of  deliberate  and  unreasonable 
delay  by  carriers  In  the  payment  of  claims 
where  the  carrier  has  alreadv  admitted  li- 
ability. 

It  Is  the  position  of  numerous  shipper 
groups  that  the  ICC  does  have  Jurisdiction 
and  should  investigate  the  lawfulness  of 
the  rules.  SBANE  urges  Congress  to  be  aware 
of  the  outcome  of  Ex  Parte  263  and  to  be 
prepared  to  take  action  on  legislation  to 
protect  shippers  from  carrier  action  which 
unduly  limits  their  Uabillty. 


June  U,  1970 


DEDICATION    OF    GREATER    MIAMI 
JEWISH  FEDERATION  BUILDING 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Mon- 
day. June  8,  1970.  the  Greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation  will  dedicate  its  new 
building  in  downtown  Miami.  This  build- 
ing will  house  an  organization  which,  for 
32  years,  has  been  identified  with  the 
Jewish  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind. 

Representing  the  fourth  largest 
Jewish  community  in  the  United  States, 
the  Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation 
has  provided  direct  aid  to  over  3  million 
persons,  resettling  more  than  1.5  million 
In  Israel,  the  United  States,  and  other 


free  lands.  The  federation  evolved  from 
strictly  a  fundralsing  organization  to  a 
community-service  facility  of  broad 
scope,  becoming  the  most  important  out- 
let for  total  Jewish  philanthropic  partic- 
ipation. 

I  believe  it  is  fitUng  that  I  call  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  organization  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  that 
we  wish  its  members  continued  success  in 
their  new  building. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RESPONSIVENESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAI.lrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  ■WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  past  month  coupled  with  the  ex- 
traordinary reactions  of  the  American 
public  to  those  events  have  pointed  out 
the  profound  need  for  the  institutions  of 
this  Nation  to  make  a  very  real  effort  to 
adjust  to  the  times. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  John  E. 
Manning,  of  Richmond.  Calif.,  recently 
wrote  me  describing  his  own  views  re- 
garding this  most  vital  and  important 
subject. 

I  would  Uke  to  share  his  words  with 
the  Members  of  the  Congress: 

Richmond,  Calif., 

May  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie:  May  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  perceptlveness  and  courage  In  at- 
tempting to  reorganize  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  party  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Whatever  It  may  have  cost  you  In  the 
political  gamesmanship  of  the  House,  It  will 
repay  you  in  the  esteem  not  only  of  your 
constituency,  among  whom  I  am  proud  to 
number  myself,  but  among  the  growing  num- 
ber of  persons  who  know  that  the  time  for 
fun  and  games  has  long  since  passed.  If  It 
did  not  pass  with  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  his  brother.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  it  did  with  the  assassination  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King. 

This  Nation  is  pledged  to  high  purposes: 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: "...  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  .  .  ." 
Where  do  we  stand  in  achieving  those  high 
purposes  now? 

We  are  told — or  Is  it  "they,"  the  college 
students;  "they."  the  minorities;  or  all  the 
other  "they's" — to  renounce  violence  and 
work  within  the  system.  But  what  of  the 
F>resldent,  who  in  the  name  of  bringing  an 
earlier  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  circum- 
vents the  system  to  Increase  the  violence  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  sending  American  troops 
into  Cambodia?  This  Is  the  same  President 
who  searches  for  a  "strict  constructionist" 
to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Coiut.  How  would 
a  strict  constructionist  construe  the  provi- 
sion of  Section  8  of  the  Constitution:  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  declare 
war"?  If  In  the  name  of  shortening  the  war, 
of  bringing  our  troops  home,  the  making  of 
war  on  another  nation  should  have  been  un- 
dertaken, should  not  this  decision  have  been 
a  matter  for  the  Congress  to  decide? 
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And  yet.  how  much  has  Congress  forfeited 
the  power,  perhaps  the  desire,  to  exercise 
the  power  with  which  it  was  originally  en- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  play- 
ing games,  of  emphasizing  form  rather  than 
substance,  of  dallying  in  the  luxuries  the 
office  affords  rather  than  pursuing  the  re- 
sponfllblUties  with  which  the  oflSce  is  en- 
dowed? Congressmen  visit  every  i>art  of  the 
world  in  pursuit  of  often  exotic  and  ephem- 
eral information  and  the  answers  to  elu- 
sive problems  when  the  most  important  un- 
solved problems  this  nation  faces  are  here 
at  home.  When  matters  of  great  debate  are 
before  the  Congress,  the  fioors  of  Its  houses 
are  nearly  empty.  Why  should  the  nation 
listen  when  what  is  said  is  not  worth  the 
time  of  its  Congressmen? 

The  answer,  I  know,  is  that  the  real  work 
of  the  Congress  is  done  In  committee.  But 
what  of  the  high  incidence  of  absenteeism 
at  committee  meetings  and  the  inability  of 
committees  to  hold  a  meeting  because  they 
lack  a  quorum  or  the  presence  of  a  chairman 
because  they  or  he  are  Junketing  somewhere, 
or  either  or  both  are  piqued  by  some  in- 
consequential occurrence?  And  what  when 
representatives  of  state  government,  even 
when  headed  by  the  Governor,  appear  to 
present  testimony  before  a  Congressional 
committee  of  which  their  Congressman  is  a 
member,  he  makes  a  courtesy  appearance  if 
at  all? 

Not  only  do  we  have  laws  made  and  shaped 
by  Congressional  staff  with  often,  I  am 
afraid,  little  understanding  of  the  Congress- 
men who  passed  on  them;  but  then  we  have 
their  Interpretation  and  often  their  distor- 
tion entrusted  to  the  bureaucrats.  What 
do  we  make  of  the  situation  in  which  middle 
bureaucrats  distort  the  finding  of  scientists 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the 
transmission  of  those  findings  to  the  top 
administrators  who  are  entrusted  with  guard- 
ing the  nation's  health?  If  I  believed  this 
were  an  unusual  Incident,  I  would  not  be 
greatly  concerned;  but  I  have  heard  Informed 
opinion  that  makes  me  believe  It  Is  not. 

What  we  come  down  to,  I  guess.  Is,  "Who 
Is  minding  the  store?"  Who  Is  making  the  de- 
cisions? Who  is  ninnlng  the  country? 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  what  I  have  learned  about  it  by 
my  study  and  reading  that  the  founding 
fathers  Intended  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress— the  representatives  of  the  people — 
should  make  the  laws  and  establish  the  pol- 
icy by  which  the  affairs  of  the  people  should 
be  conducted.  It  is  hard  In  the  light  of  cur- 
rent events  to  believe  that  such  is  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  this  country.  What  some  of 
the  young  militants  may  be  saying  is  that 
they  are  In  contempt  of  our  nation's  govern- 
ment because  Its  most  representative  body. 
the  Congress,  evidences  contempt  for  itself. 
There  Is  talk  of  bringing  the  system  to  a 
halt,  of  overthrowing  the  establishment,  but 
Is  there  a  system  to  halt  or  an  establish- 
ment to  overturn?  Aren't  we  In  the  position 
we  are  with  respect  to  the  environment,  our 
cities,  our  racial  antagonisms,  the  violence 
of  our  young  and  of  our  military  precisely 
because  there  Is  no  system,  no  establishment 
to  order  these  matters?  There  should  be; 
there  must  be.  The  drifting  must  end  and 
a  reordering  of  priorities  must  be  under- 
taken. 

When  this  nation  puts  its  mind  and  will 
to  work,  it  can  accomplish  great  things.  1 
cannot  believe  that  a  nation  that  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  cannot  bring  its  men  home 
from  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  where  they 
never  should  have  been  and  then  proceed 
to  end  poverty  and  racial  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance in  this  country.  I  hope  you  will  do  all 
within  the  power  of  your  offlce  to  forward 
these  matters. 

I  write  to  you.  Mr.  Waldle.  because  you 
are  the  closest  representative  I  have  in  the 
Federal  government  and  because  you  have 
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shown  courage  In  trying  to  make  the  House 
of  Representatives  more  responsive  to  tJie 
people's  will.  But  I  shall  send  copies  of  this 
letter  to  President  Nixon,  Senator  Cranston 
and  Senator  Murphy  for  I  would  that  they 
be  as  responsive  as  yourself  to  the  needs  of 
this  nation. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  in  hearing 
me  out. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Manning. 


THE  1971  BUDGET  "SCOREKEEPrNQ" 
REPORT— AS  OF  MAY  21,  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  prepares  periodic 
"budget  scorekeeping  reports"  showing 
how  various  actions  of  the  Congress  af- 
fect the  President's  budget  estimates.  The 
latest  of  these  reports  is  cumulative  to 
May  21,  1970,  and  shows  the  impact  of 
actions  by  the  Congress  during  the  cur- 
rent session  on  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted in  February  for  both  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  as  they  have  been  revised 
and  amended  to  that  date  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  briefest  summary,  the  report  dis- 
closes that  as  of  May  21,  Congress,  in  all 
its  final  actions  affecting  the  fiscal  1971 
budget: 

First,  Has  added  about  $383  million 
atx)ve  the  budget  in  new  budget  obliga- 
tional  authority,  and 

Second.  Has  added  about  $420  million 
to  the  budget  estimate  of  outlays  expend- 
itures. 

This  most  recent  scorekeeping  report 
on  the  1971  budget  has  been  mailed  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
only  generally  available  source  showing 
how  congressional  fictions  on  each  ap- 
propriation bill  and  each  legislative  bill 
directly  affects  the  finances  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  report  brings  to- 
gether all  facets  of  the  Federal  budget; 
that  is,  appropriations,  spending  author- 
izations in  basic  legislation  other  than 
appropriation  bills,  the  status  of  revenue 
proposals,  the  estimated  cost  of  proposed 
legislation,  and  it  shows  what  the  actions 
or  inactions  of  the  Congress  on  these 
many  proposals  do  to  the  financial  out- 
look for  the  Federal  Government. 

This  report  is  entirely  factual  and  ob- 
jective. It  is  based  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion the  committee  staff  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  various  sources. 

CONGRESS    ACTS    ON    BUDGET    AUTHORITT,    NOT 
EXFENDIT  U  BES 

Except  for  overall  spending  ceilings. 
Congress,  for  the  most  part,  acts  upon 
budget  requests  in  terms  of  new  budget — 
obligational — authority,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  appropriations.  Appropriations 
provide  obligating  authority  which  may 
be  paid  out — expenditures — over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  what  Congress  does  to  vari- 
ous appropriation  requests  in  terms  of 
new  budget  obligational  authority.  Ex- 
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cept  for  a  few  indefinite  tjTie  appropri- 
ations, congressional  actions  on  appro- 
priation requests  are  in  precise  terms  and 
can  be  readily  tabulated  and  accounted 
for. 

However,  the  budget  is  generally 
thought  of  and  expressed  in  terms  of  pro- 
jected budget  outlays  or  expenditures. 
Converting  the  effects  of  congressional 
actions  on  appropriations  providing  obli- 
gating authority,  which  may  be  spent 
over  a  period  of  years,  into  the  effects 
of  such  actions  on  estimated  outlays  or 
expenditures  in  a  particular  budget  year 
is  far  from  an  exact  science;  precise 
translation  Is  not  possible.  The  best  that 
can  be  provided  are  approximations  or 
estimations  of  how  various  congressional 
actions  affect  the  outlay  or  expenditure 
budget  for  a  given  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  a  good 
understanding  of  the  figures  to  empha- 
size this  difference  between  what  the 
Congress  does  to  the  budget  in  making 
an  appropriation  and  the  effect  of  such 
action  on  what  the  Congress  does  to  the 
budget  in  terms  of  outlays  or  expendi- 
tures. A  reduction  in  appropriations  Is 
an  equivalent  saving  in  expenditures  but 
all  of  that  saving — in  terms  of  budget 
outlays — ^may  not  be  reaUzed  in  the  first 
year  but  rather  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  This  Is  a  source  of  some  confu- 
sion each  year  when  reporting  on  what 
the  Congress  has  done  in  acting  upon 
various  legislative  and  appropriation  re- 
quests in  the  President's  budget. 

This  report  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures Is  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  reasonable  translation 
of  the  effects  of  various  Congressional 
actions  on  budget  authority  or  appro- 
priation requests  into  the  effects  of  such 
actions  on  the  outlay  or  expenditure 
budget  which  people  generally  think  of  as 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  scorekeeping  report  is  about  24 
pages  of  largely  statistical  data  related 
to  the  budget  and  requires  some  study 
for  a  full  understanding  of  a  necessarily 
complex  subject. 

SCOREKEEPING  REPORT — BILL   BT  BILL 

Supporting  table  No.  1  is  the  table 
that  shows,  bill  by  bill,  what  the  Con- 
gress is  doing  to  change  the  outgo  side 
of  the  President's  budget.  I  am  inserting 
this  table  in  the  Record. 

By  referring  to  the  various  subtotal 
lines  on  the  table,  the  cumulative  change 
from  the  budget  estimates  can  be  readily 
determined. 

This  table  Is  in  several  parts. 

APPEOPRIATrON   BILLS 

The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
effects  of  actions  taken — to  May  21 — at 
this  session  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  net  effect 
of  House  actions  on  appropriation  bills 
to  May  21  have  resulted  in  increasing 
1971  appropriations  of  budget  authority 
by  about  $228  million  and  increasing  es- 
timated outlays  over  the  President's 
budget  estimates  by  about  $159  million. 
The  outlay  figure  includes  the  effect  in 
fiscal  1971  of  the  Labor-HEW-OBO  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1970  passed  at 
this  session — the  budget  for  fiscal  1971 
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submitted  in  February  did  not  reflect 
final  congressional  action  on  this  appro- 
priation bill,  but  did  reflect  flnal  con- 
gressional action  on  all  other  appropria- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  1970,  except,  of  course, 
the  current  supplemental. 

BACKDOOR    BUDGBT    AT7TH0MTT 

The  second  part  of  this  table  shows 
%  changes  in  the  budget  made  in  the  form 
of  new  budget  authority  through  the  so- 
called  backdoor  appropriations  process. 
To  May  21,  the  House  has  voted  $224 
million  in  budget  authority  over  the 
President's  budget  requests.  Since  only 
contract  authority  is  involved,  no  change 
is  shown  for  outlays.  The  figures  shown 
in  parentheses  are  for  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  session  on  bills  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

L«GISI-ATI\T    BUXS    MANDATING    SPENDINO 

The  third  part  of  this  table  reflects 
estimates  for  budget  increases  or  de- 
creases which  result  from  congressional 
action  on  legislation  containing  manda- 
tory spending  authorizations  such  as  pay 
or  pension  increases  for  which  spending 
does  not  wait  until  an  appropriation  Is 
made  as  is  the  case  for  most  legislation 
authorizing  new  or  expanded  programs. 

The  net  effect  of  House  actions  to 
May  21  for  such  legislative  items  ks  a 
decrease  in  1971  budget  authority  of  $89 
million  and  a  decrease  in  1971  budget 
outlays  of  about  S6  million — largely  as 
a  result  of  a  later  effective  date  than  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  for  the  family  as- 
sistance program  legislation.  This  does 
not  reflect  enacted  or  pending  Federal 
or  postal  pay  increases  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  President  as  increases  to 
his  own  February  budget  and  therefore 
not  accounted  for  as  congressional  in- 
creases in  the  budget. 

A  similar  tabulation,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  congressional  actions  affecting 
flscal  1970  estimates,  is  included  at  the 
bottom  of  this  table. 

I 
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Translating  these  actions  as  of  May 
21  on  the  fiscal  1971  budget,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  bills — appropriation  and 
legislative — enacted  as  of  this  time — 
which  increase  or  decrease  the  Presi- 
dent's budget — have  added  about  $383 
million  in  new  budget  obligational  au- 
thority and  about  $420  million  in  budget 
outlays  to  the  budget  totals. 

ACTION  ON  EKVENTTK  BIDS  OF  BTTDCET 

The  surplus  or  deficit  in  a  budget  is 
the  difference  between  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts. Thus,  to  determine  what  Congress 
has  done  to  the  deficit  so  far  one  must 
point  to  the  increase  in  estimated  out- 
lays as  a  congressional  increase  in  the 
deficit,  unless  that  increase  is  offset  by 
an  increase  in  taxes  also  voted  by  the 
Congress.  The  report  also  keeps  track  of 
revenue  proposals  and  congressional  ac- 
tion thereon — table  3  of  the  report. 

There  have  been  some  revenue  in- 
creases voted  by  the  Congress  amount- 
ing to  about  $146  million  more  than  the 
budget  anticipated. 

suBPLus-DKncrr  sittjation 

The  increase  in  the  projected  1971  def- 
icit chargeable  to  the  Congress  to  date 
is  the  difference  between  the  $420  mil- 
lion increase  in  outlays  offset  by  a  $146 
million  incresise  In  revenues,  or  about 
$274  million. 

In  his  statement  of  May  19,  1970.  the 
President  revised  his  February  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  1971  to  reflect  a  pro- 
jected deflclt  for  the  year  of  about  $1.3 
billion — a  change  of  $2.6  billion  from  his 
February  projection  of  a  $1.3  billion  sur- 
plus. This  latest  projection  Included 
some  actual  and  anticipated  congres- 
sional actions.  These  surplus  and  deficit 
estimates  are  on  the  imifled  budget  con- 
cept. They  do  not  reflect  changes  In  the 
national  debt. 

For  Federal  funds — funds  not  ear- 
marked for  social  security  and  such  pur- 

SUPPORTING  TABLES 
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poses — the  deficit  is  now  projected  at 
more  than  $10  billion.  This  more  nearly 
reflects  the  true  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  expected  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  February  budget  included  about 
$5.4  billion  for  proposals  which  offset 
the  projected  deficit.  These  were  the  new 
revenue  proposals,  postal  rate  increases, 
legislative  proposals  resulting  in  negative 
budget  outlays  and  the  President's  pro- 
jected program  terminations,  restructur- 
ing and  reductions — most  of  which  re- 
quire legislative  action  to  achieve  them. 
Had  the  budget  not  refiected  estimates 
for  these  things  the  deficit,  on  a  unified 
"budget  basis,  would  presumably  have 
been  projected  at  $4.1  billion  Instead  of 
a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  May  19  reestimates 
announced  by  the  President,  proposals 
which  offset  the  projected  deficit  had  in- 
creased from  $5.4  billion  to  $8.9  billion, 
including  the  speed  up  In  estate  and  gift 
tax  collections,  the  leaded  gasoline  tax 
and  some  additional  postal  revenue  in- 
creases not  in  the  February  budget  esti- 
mates. Eliminating  these  offsetting  pro- 
posals from  the  May  19  budget  estimates 
would  Increase  the  projected  deficit  for 
1971  to  $10.5  billion  from  the  President's 
stated  $1.3  bUllon. 

Going  through  the  same  type  of  calcu- 
lations for  just  the  Federal  funds  part  of 
the  budget,  the  May  19  projected  deficit 
for  these  funds  was  $10  billion.  Adding 
the  various  offsets  would  increase  this 
deficit  In  Federal  funds  to  about  $18.4 
billion. 

Carrying  the  matter  a  little  further  and 
adding  the  $3.2  billion  loss  in  projected 
budget  revenue  recently  estimated  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  these  possible 
deficits  for  1971  could  be  as  high  as  $13.7 
billion  on  the  unified  budget  basis  and 
$21.6  for  the  Federal  funds  portion  of  the 
budget. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  1.— EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENTSESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 

(AS  OF  MAY  21,  1970) 

[In  thousands  of  dollartl 


Items  Kted  upon 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


House 

Senate 

Enacted 

House 

Senate 

Enacted 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Fiscal  year  1971: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1971  budget): 

Lattor  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  1970  (H.R.  1S931, 

Public  Law  91 -204) 

Education  (H.R.  16916)  > 

Legislative  Branch  (H.R.  16915) 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Eieeutive  Offices  (H.R.  16900) 

Second  SupplemenUI,  1970  (H.R.  17399). 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devetopment  (H.R. 

\l\iS) 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  afenctes (H.R.  17575) 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17619)  v 

Transportation  and  related  ajencies  (H.R.  17755) I 


+319, 590 

-9,394 

-73.053 


+700.597 


+  173,389 

-136,949 

-731 

t -44, 635 


1+248,000 

+215.000 

-8.750 

-65,000 

-19.700 

-114.650 
-50,000  , 
-3, 350 
t -43, 000 


1+248,000 
+367,000  . 


+248,000 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


+228, 217 


+700. 597 


+158. 550 


+615,000 


+248,000 


Legislative  bilb  with    bKkdoor"  spending  tuthorizatiofts  (changes  from  the  1971 
budget):' 

Navajo  Road  (S.  404) 

Land  and  water  conservation  (S.  2315) 

Unemployment  trust  fund  (H.R.  14705) , 

Outdoor  advertising  controls  (S.  1442) , 

Federal-aid  higtiway$(H.R.  14741) 

NSLI  trust  fund  for  veterans  home  loans  (H.R.  9476) 


t+30.000 
1+194,000 


(+26,000). 


(+5,000) 

(+30.000) 

+194,000          t+194,000 
(+15.000) 


(t+1,000.000). 


SubtoUl,  "backdoor". 


+224,000 


+194,000  +194.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


-2,370 
(N.A.). 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1971 
budget): 

Additional  district  judges  (S.  952) 

Court  leave  lor  Federal  employees  (H.R.  12979) '...'".'".'.'.'.'. 

Uniform  relocation  assistance  (S.  1) IIIIIIIII, 

Employee  health  benefits  (H.R.  16968) '"IlII"! 

Defense:  overseas  mailing  privileges  (H.R,  8434) .'.'. 

Military  lawyers  retention  (H  R.  4296) W'.'.'.'.'. 

Family  separation  allowance— residence  (H.R.  110) 

Family  separation  allowance— POW  (H.R.  9486) "." 

Air  evacuation  subsistence  (H.R.  9654) 

Dependents'  health  care  (H.R.  8413) I. "II" 

Reserve  retirement  -Berlin-Vietnam  (H.R.  3813) 

Reserve  retirement— aviation  midshipmen  (H.R.  11265) I" 

Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1971 
budget) 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  (S.  2452,  Public  Law  91-253) 

Family  assistance  (H.R.  16311)  

Federal  lands  for  parl(s  (reduces  offsetting  receipts)  (S.1708) 

Foreign  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91-201) 

Veterans'  hospital  care  tor  70-year-olds  (H.R.  693) 

Veterans  non-service-connected  benefits  (H.R.  372) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219)* 

Veterans  additional  $5,000  insurance  (S.  1479) 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (S.  3348) .IIIIII. 

Redefine  "child"— (dependency  compensation) (H.R.  10106) "..'.V..V 

Railroad  retirement  (H.R.  15733)^. 


' +1.473 


tt-727 


t+140, 000  . 

(+8,900). 

(+7,000). 

(+17,000). 

(N.A.). 

(+50). 

+255  . 

(NA). 

(N.A.). 


(NA). 


-2,370 
(N.A.). 


' +1.473 


tt-727 


t+140. 000  . 

(+8,900). 

(+7.000). 

(+17.000). 

(WA). 

(+50). 

+255  . 

(N.A.). 

(N.A.). 


(N.A.). 


+259 
-450,000 


1+259 


+259 


(+7,  m) 
(+8.538). 
'+185,500 
+45,000 


(NA.)  . 
(+7.0()6) 


+259 
-350.000 


>+259 


+259 


(NA.) 
(t) 


-7,700 


1+185,500 
(+45,000) 
+114,370  . 
+6,900 


+185.500 
(0 


(+7.0(J0) 
(+8, 538). 
1+169,000 
+45,000 


(+7,000) 


(NA> 
(t) 


tt+3,552 


-7,700 


1+169,000 
(+45,000) 
+114,370  . 
+6,900 


+169,000 
(» 


tt+3,552 


Subtotal,  mandatory 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills.. 
Total,  fiscal  year  1971  >. 


-89,056 


+308.502 


+188,584 


-5,556 


+292,002 


+172,084 


+134,944 


+502,502 


+382,584 


-5,556 


+292, 002 


+172,084 


+363,161         +1,203,099 


+382,584 


+152,994 


+907,002 


+420,084 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 
'  "       ■        (Pu" 


Foreign  Assistance  (Public  Law  91-194) 1-150                 i-150                  -150  '-100 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  15931,  Public 

Law91-204) 1+567,000          '+567,000            +567,000  '+335,000 

Second  Supplemental,  1970  (H.R.  17399) -153,957 .V...7^.  -121,300 

Subtotal,  appropriation  bills +412.893            +566,850            +566,850  +213, 600 


i-lOO 
I  +335, 000 


-100 
+335,000 


+334,900 


+334,900 


Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations(changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 

Food  lor  needy  children  (Public  Law  91-207) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219) I" 

Airports  and  airways  development  (Public  L«w  91-258) '.'.'.'.'.'. 


"+107,400 


'+107,400 


+107,400 
+840,000 


1+30,000 
1+94,000 


1+30,000 
•+94,000 


+30,000 

+94,000 

(NA) 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills. 
Total,  fiscal  year  1970.. 


+107,400 


+107,400 


+947,400 


+  124,000 


+124,000 


+124, 000 


+520,293 


-f-674,250         +1,514,250 


+337,600 


+458,900 


-+458,900 


I  Reflects  conference  or  final  action  for  comparability. 

«J425  million  budget  authority  ($212,000,000  outlays)  for  impacted  area  school  aid,  carried 
in  budget  as  "proposed  legislation,"  is  regarded  as  budget  appropriation  request  for  score- 
ke«oing  purposes  although  no  formal  amendment  has  been  transmitted. 

>  'Backdoor"  refers  to  budget  authority  and  outlays  provided  in  basic  legislation  not  requir- 
ing further  appropriation  action. 


<  Congressional  increase  of  $185,500,000  subsaquently  included  In  budget  immdrntat  (H 
Doc.  91-312). 
•  Excludes  actions  taken  in  previous  session,  shown  in  parentheses  abovt. 

{Subject  to  or  in  conference. 
tCommittee  action. 
ttPendlng  signature. 
N.A.— Not  available. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  March  of  this  year,  I  mailed  question- 
naires to  each  of  the  more  than  140,000 
homes  in  my  congressional  district,  the 
15th  of  Michigan,  to  give  my  constituents 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
some  of  the  many  complex  issues  facing 
our  Nation  today. 

This  was  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
that  I  have  conducted  a  questionnaire 
survey.  The  response,  as  usual,  was  very 
gratifying.  The  number  of  replies  was  so 
great  it  has  taken  volunteer  workers  in 
my  district  office  nearly  2  months  to  tab- 
ulate the  results. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  first  set 
of  questions  on  Vietnam  were  similar  to 
questions  asked  in  a  national  Gallup  poll, 
also  conducted  In  March.  In  giving  the 
tabulations  on  these  replies,  I  have  also 
included  the  national  sample  results  for 


the  same  question.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  both  polls  were  taken  well 
over  a  month  before  President  Nixon's 
decision  for  direct  military  involvement 
in  Cambodia.  The  questionnaire  follows: 
1.  vrrrNAM 
The  War  In  Vietnam  continues  to  be  one 
of  our  nation's  most  perplexing  problems. 
Which  of  the  following  four  pl&ns  do  you 
think  the  United  States  should  follow: 

[In  percent) 


15th 
District      National 


A.  Withdraw  all  troops  from  Vietnam 

immediately 

B.  Withdraw  all  tirxips  by  the  end  of 

1970 

C.  Withdraw  all  troops,  but  take  as  many 

years  to  do  this  as  are  needed  to 
turn  the  war  over  to  the  South 

Vietnamese 

0.  Send  more  troops  to  Vietnam  aiid 
step  up  the  fighting 


22 

21 

35 

25 

36 

38 

7 

7 

NOTE— The  Gallup  poll  totals  also  included  9%  no  opinion. 

President  NUon  has  proposed  a  plan  to 
Vletnamlze  the  war.  If  this  plan  does  not 
succeed,  because  of  the  InablUty  of  the  South 


Vietnamese  to  effectively  carry  on  the  combat, 
what,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done? 

Percent 

A.  Ckjntlnue  steady  U.S.  troop  withdrawal.  60 

B.  Increase  UjB.  troops 3 

C.  Make     all-out     effort     for     military 

victory 25 

D.  Other 12 

2.    MXUTABT    8PKNDIN0 

Military  spending  has  now  reached  an  an- 
nual rate  of  nearly  $80  billion.  Opponents 
claim  that  this  spending  should  be  drastically 
reduced,  and  the  money  shifted  to  help  solve 
crucial  domestic  problems.  Proponents  say 
that  continued  high  military  spending  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  o\x.  nation?  Which  of 
the  following  most  closely  represents  your 
view? 

y  Percent 

A.  Military   spending   shoiild   be   main- 

tained at  the  present  level 29 

B.  Military  spending    should    be    sub- 

stantially reduced 65 

C.  Military  sfkendlng  should  be  increased.      6 

3.  Brnxar  priorttixs 

If  the  Vietnam  war  ends,  and  budget  pres- 
sures cease,  which  of  the  following  should  be 
given  top  iHlority  by  the  President  and 
Congress? 

(The  following  categories  are  listed  in  order 
of  the  nxmiber  of  vot«  they  received. )  ' 
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1.  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

2.  Crime  Prevention  and  Control. 

3.  Poverty  and  Hunger. 

4.  Aid  to  Education. 

5.  Reduce  Taxes. 

6.  Health  Research. 

7.  Space  Research. 

8.  E>efense,  including  the  ABM. 

9.  Foreign  Aid. 

10.  Other  (Common  suggestions  were  drug 
control,  stop  inflation,  reduce  the  national 
debt,  consumer  protection  and  population 
control). 

«.    .«D    TO    EDUCATION 

Congress  recently  added  more  than  91  bil- 
lion to  President  Nixon's  recommended 
budget  for  education,  which  included  aid  Jor 
hardpressed  local  school  districts  to  operate 
elementary  and  high  schools.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  Increase.  Which  of  the  following 
most  cloeely  represents  your  views: 

Percent 

A.  Federal  aid  to  education  should  be 

increased 60 

B.  Federal  aid  to  education  should  b« 

maintained  at  about  the  same 
level    -- -     25 

C.  Federal  aid  to  education  should  be 

decreased,  and  more  of  the  operat- 
ing costs  should  be  raised  by  In- 
creasing taxes; 

(1)  In  the  local  school  districts..     9.  5 

(2)  At  the  state  level 15.5 

S.    THE    DRAFT 

Which  of  the  following  proposals  most 
closely  fits  jour  views  In  regard  to  draft 
policies  under  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem? 

Percent 

A.  Continue  the  present  lottery  system 

with  student  deferments -     23 

B.  Continue  the  lottery  system,  but  do 

away  with  student  deferments 29 

C.  Eliminate  the  draft,  and  substitute 

professional,  all-volunteer  Armed 
Forces 41 

D.  Others 7 

6.    VOTING    AGE 

Would  you  favor  lowering  the  minimum 
voting  age  to  18? 

Percent 


No 


- 64 


Yes   - - - 46 

What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  best  age  to 
begin  voting? 

(These  flgtu-es  represent  a  breakdown  of 
the  54 '^j  who  opposed  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18.) 

Percent 

Age  19 4 

Age  20 8 

Age  21 .- - - 88 

7.    NATIONAL    PROBLEMS 

List  In  order  of  Impwrtance  the  three  most 
Important  problems  facing  our  nation  today. 
(The   following   are   listed   In  order  of  the 
number  of  times  they  were  mentioned) 
(1)  Crime  (7)   Education 

(3)  Pollution  (8)  Civil  disorder         i 

(3)  Viet  Nam  (9)   Overpopulation      I 

(4>  Poverty  &  hunger   (10)  Racial  problems 

(5)  Taxes  (11)  Drug  abuse 

(6)  Inflation  (13)  Health 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  LESLIE  C. 
ARENDS 
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leadership  of  the  House  Republican 
whip.  Throughout  my  tenure  of  service 
In  this  body,  the  Honorable  Leslie 
Arends  has  continually  displayed  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  legislative  exper- 
tise that  have  seldom  been  matched.  A 
wise  and  temperate  leader,  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  regardless  of 
their  political  persuasion. 

Serving  as  one  of  Les  Arends  regional 
whips,  I  have  quickly  come  to  recognize 
the  welcome  effect  of  this  mans  honesty 
and  diligence.  For  27  years  he  has 
labored  long  and  hard  for  effective  leg- 
islation, never  sacrificing  integrity  for 
victorj'  and  always  preserving  friend- 
ship, no  matter  how  close  the  contest. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  true 
mark  of  excellence  and  quality  is  the 
ability  to  endure  the  passing  of  years 
without  the  loss  of  brilliance  and  charac- 
ter. This  certainly  Is  that  case  \iith  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  17th 
District  of  Illinois.  He  has  served  his 
people  and  the  Congress  for  18  terms. 
There  are  only  four  others  serving  in  this 
House  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
public  service  as  a  Representative  longer. 
As  a  knowledgeable  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  senior 
Republican  member  of  that  committee, 
the  House  RepubUcan  whip  has,  with- 
out fail,  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  pro- 
\'lde  our  country  with  a  strong  foreign 
policy  and  a  credible  national  defense. 
Ever  v^illing  to  listen  to  differing  views, 
Les  Arends  has  always  approached  any 
legislation  and  everj-  problem  with  a 
studied  and  firm  resolve  to  do  that  which 
is  best  for  his  country  and  his  party. 

Yet  beyond  his  capabilities  as  a  leg- 
islator, we  have  come  to  know  Les 
Arends  as  a  man  of  good  will  and  good 
humor.  A  gentleman  and  a  trusted  com- 
patriot. Les  Arends  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  credit  to  this  body  and  to  the 
people  he  so  ably  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  all  join 
together  to  congratulate  the  distln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  hon- 
orable Leslie  C.  Arends. 


June  Jt,  1970 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF    VXRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1970 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  it  has  been  an  honor  and 
a   pleasure   to   have  served   under  the 


DIMINISHING  INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURES 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  persistent  ills  facing  all  Americans 
today  is  inflation.  We  face  It  every  day 
when  we  shop  at  the  grocery  store,  when 
we  buy  clothes,  and  when  we  try  to  get 
an  auto  loan  or  purchase  a  house. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  statistics — the 
so-called  economic  indicators — one  can 
see  that  the  inflationary  pressures  which 
built  up  so  strongly  during  the  mid- 
1960's  and  into  1970's  are  now  beginning 
to  recede.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the 
continued  decline — albeit  small,  but 
nonetheless  a  drop — in  interest  rates  and 
the  easing  of  general  financial  market 
conditions. 


Note  well  that  while  the  administra- 
tion Ls  advising  us  that  the  anti-inflation 
program  is  working,  that  the  policies  are 
on  track,  we  have  also  heard  from 
private  economists  saying  the  very  same 
thing. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  brokerage  house  econo- 
mists, Albert  Cox,  chief  economist  at 
Lionel  D.  Edie  &  Co.,  a  division  of  Merrill 
Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  told  the 
American  Management  Association  that 
the  United  States  has  set  a  proper  eco- 
nomic course. 

More  recently,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooi>eration  and  Development, 
a  European-based  economic  group,  fore- 
cast an  upturn  in  the  U.S.  economy  in 
the  second  half  of  this  year. 

Thus,  while  the  struggle  against  infla- 
tion occupies  a  major  part  of  everyone's 
attention — and  the  administration's  ef- 
forts— I  believe  the  necessary  pain  of 
adjustment  we  now  feel  will  soon  subside. 

Although  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
an  absolutely  necessary  transition  period. 
I  believe  the  next  major  economic  turn 
will  be  an  upward  movement — and  that 
means  the  begirmlng  of  less  pain — and 
diminished  inflationary  pressures. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
SOCIETY  SUPPORTS  ROTC 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  reaffirming  their 
belief  in  the  concepts  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram in  this  country. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution     of    Congressional    Medal    of 

Honor  Society  of  tke  United  States 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society  of  the  United  States  Is  composed  of 
Individuals  uho  have  sworn  to  defend  our 
coimtry  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and 

Whereas  Its  members  are  citizens  concerned 
with  the  future  leadership  of  our  armed 
services,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society  of  the  United  States  In  a  regular 
business  meeting  In  Its  biennial  convention 
at  Houston,  Texas, 

Resolved,  That  It  reafflrms  Its  belief  In  the 
concept  of  civilian  control  of  the  armed 
forces;  be  !t 

Resolved  further,  thar  the  members  of  the 
society  believe  that  It  is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  country  that  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  ROTC  programs  and  acadamlc  Instruc- 
tion be  retained  on  civilian  campuses;  and  be 
it 

Resolved  further,  that.  Inasmuch  as  the 
society's  Interest  in  ROTC  transcends  the 
political  and  the  philosophical,  the  members 
of  the  society  believe  that  through  obtain- 
ing a  major  portion  of  the  ofBcers  from 
civilian  oriented  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, the  armed  serV  :es  and  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  leadership  In- 
troduced from  this  source. 

Approved  and  passed  this  lOth  day  of 
October  1969 


June  i,  1970 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.  RAPS 
PLANNED  CHANGES  IN  MERGER 
ACCOUNTING 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  raises 
some  very  serious  questions,  particular- 
ly for  those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  article  is  headed 
"Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  Raps  Planned 
Changes  in  Merger  Accounting." 

The  changes  aUuded  to  are  those  be- 
ing considered  by  the  accounting  princi- 
ples board  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  PubUc  AccounUnts.  These 
changes  are  attacked  by  the  prom- 
inent accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Ander- 
sen &  Co.,  according  to  tlie  article,  as 
so  questionable  that  their  implementa- 
tion would  make  it  inevitable  that  the 
courts  would  enforce  some  correction. 
In  addition  to  the  brief  cited  in  this 
article,  other  material  concerning  these 
changes  has  alluded  to  the  significant 
economic  impact  which  could  follow  from 
the  board's  action.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  great  majority  of  mergers  would 
not  qualify  under  the  board's  criteria, 
that  the  effects  of  this  accounting  de- 
cision will  reach  far  beyond  the  account- 
ing profession  and  deep  into  our  entire 
economic  structure.  Changes  with  such 
great  effect  would  appear  to  properly  be 
in  the  legislative  province.  They  are  mat- 
ters with  which  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  particular  concern.  Serious  ques- 
tions arise  when  positions  of  such  magni- 
tude and  impact  are  formulated  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  by  groups  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  not  by  Congress. 

I  include  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

ARTHUR      ANDERSEN      &      CO.      RAPS      PLANNTO 

Changes  In  Merger  Accounting — Attack 

Circulated     bt      Firm     Sees     Principlss 

Board's     Proposals     Hurting     Investors, 

Profession 

New  York.— The  fight  over  pooling  of  In- 
terests escalated  as  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co., 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  accounting  firms, 
circulated  a  stinging  denunciation  of  the 
stricter  merger  rules  proposed  by  the  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board,  the  profeeslon's 
top  rulemaking  body. 

The  Chicago  firm  charged  that  the  draft 
proposals  before  the  board.  If  adopted,  "would 
cause  great  injury  and  damage  to  public  in- 
vestors"  and  lead  to  chaos  In  the  preparation 
of  business  financial  statements.  "Attempts 
at  enforcement,"  the  Andersen  firm  pre- 
dicted, "would  result  In  eventual  disaster  for 
the  accounting  profession." 

Arthur  Andersen  said  the  principles  board's 
proposals  are  "so  questionable"  that  their 
Implementation  would  make  It  "inevitable 
that  .  .  .  (the)  courts  would  enforce  some 
corrections."  Some  corporations  have  threat- 
ened legal  action  against  an  accounting  firm 
that  would  hold  them  to  the  proposals  if 
they  become  final. 

The  Andersen  firm's  comments  came  In 
a  printed  23-page  brief  hearing  tomorrow's 
date  but  already  sent  to  members  of  the 
principles  board  and  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  A  copy  was  obtained 
from  sources  outside  the  firm,  but  last  eve- 
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nlng  the  firm  said  It  was  mailing  copies  to 
the  press. 

The  substance  of  the  Chicago  firm's  views 
came  as  no  great  surprise,  but  the  vehemence 
of  Its  language  was  probably  unsurpmssed 
among  the  more  than  300  letters  of  com- 
ment the  principles  board  has  received  on  Its 
"exposure  draft"  on  merger  accounting. 
Leonard  Spacek,  head  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.,  has  been  outspokenly  critical  of  the 
principles  board's  proposals. 

study    made    in    1B68 

In  addition,  the  Chicago  firm  was  respon- 
sible for  a  1968  research  study  that  recom- 
mended a  ban  in  pooling  of  Interests  but 
otherwise  differed  sharply  from  the  merger 
proposals  currently  before  the  principles 
board.  In  Its  current  brief,  Arthur  Andersen 
essentially  reiterates  the  study's  recom- 
mendations. 

Leonard  M.  Savole,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  and  considered  an  advocate  of 
the  exposure  draft,  last  night  declined  to 
comment  In  detail  on  the  Andersen  firm's 
criticisms.  Mr.  Savole  said  the  draft  was  ad- 
mittedly tentative,  but  "we  think  It  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem." 

In  a  pooling  of  Interests,  two  merged  com- 
panies are  treated  as  though  they  always  had 
been  combined.  The  two  combine  their  cur- 
rent financial  results  and  restate  past  results 
to  reflect  the  merger.  The  acquiring  company 
carries  its  newly  acquired  assets  at  the  values 
given  them  on  the  old  company's  books,  no 
matter  how  unrealistic.  The  acquiring  com- 
pany Isn't  required  to  amortize — ^leduct  from 
future  earnings — any  excess  it  paid  for  a  con- 
cern over  the  book  value  of  it«  assets. 

The  board's  exposure  draft  would  limit 
poolings  of  interests  to  mergers  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  common  stock  for  common 
stock.  Also,  among  other  restrtctlcas,  no 
company  entering  a  pooling  could  be  more 
than  three  times  the  size  ot  Its  merger  part- 
ners. 

If  a  merger  failed  to  qualify  a«  a  pooling,  it 
would  be  accounted  for  as  a  "purchase."  The 
acquiring  concern  would  enter  the  acquired 
assets  on  its  books  at  their  fair  value  at  the 
time  of  merger.  The  difference  between  the 
total  value  of  identifiable  acquired  assets 
and  the  overall  cost  of  the  acquisition  would 
be  termed  "goodwill."  This  goodwill  would 
have  to  be  charged  against  future  earnings 
over  40  years  or  less. 

treatment  of  goodwill 

The  Andersen  firm  strongly  agrees  that 
acquired  assets  be  given  their  fair  value,  but 
It  strongly  advocates  that  any  resulting  good- 
will Immediately  be  charged  off  against  the 
acquiring  company's  surplus,  rather  than 
against  its  future  earnings.  It  contends  that 
regarding  goodwill  as  an  asset  to  be  written 
off  would  exaggerate  the  combined  com- 
pany's assets.  This  "could  be  as  disastrous" 
as  accounting  practices  that  "contributed  to 
the  financial  collapse  of  1929,"  the  Andersen 
brief  said. 

It  also  argued  that  charging  goodwill 
against  earnings  was  arbitrary  and  would  mis- 
represent a  company's  post-merger  earnings. 
It  attacked  the  proposed  three-to-one  size 
test  as  discriminatory  and  arbitrary. 

The  Andersen  recommendations  Included 
no  size  test.  They  also  said  the  same  account- 
ing should  be  followed  regardless  of  whether 
a  company  paid  cash,  stock  or  debt  Issues 
for  another  company. 

The  18-member  principles  board  made  pub- 
lic its  exposure  draft  In  early  March  and  In- 
vited public  comment  to  be  submitted  by 
tomorrow.  TTie  board  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  draft  at  Its  meeting  next  month.  A 
two-thirds  vote  Is  required  to  adopt  the  draTt 
as  a  formal  opinion  binding  on  the  nation's 
accountants. 
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SIGNIFICANT  LABOR  LAW 
DECISION 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  LLO"XT).  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  a  significant 
decision  which  allows  an  injunction 
against  some  strikes  that  are  in  viola- 
tion of  a  no-strike  agreement.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947  has  been  to  encour- 
age peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
through  arbitration,  collective  bargain- 
ing and  no-strike,  no-lockout  contract 
agreements.  Yet  the  Court's  decision  in 
the  Sinclair  case  in  1962  prohibited  in- 
junctions in  the  Federal  courts  against 
strikes  that  were  in  violation  of  no- 
strike  contracts.  There  has  clearly  been 
a  discrepancy  between  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Sinclair  ruling. 

An  editorial  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  is  in  my  view  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Supreme  Court:   No-Strib:«  Contracts 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  some 
strikes  in  violation  of  a  no-strike  agreement 
may  be  enjoined  in  the  federal  courts  Is  an 
Important  step  In  modernization  of  labor  law. 
The  1962  decision  In  the  Sinclair  case,  which 
outlawed  antl-strlke  Injimctlons  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  even  though  the  labor  contract 
in  question  contained  a  no-strike  clause  and 
provided  for  binding  arbitration  of  grievance 
disputes,  had  long  been  under  challenge.  The 
court,  quite  properly  In  our  view,  acknowl- 
edged Its  errcH-  and  In  effect  made  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  1962  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  problem  before  the  court  on  both  oc- 
casions was  one  of  reconciling  the  Norrls- 
LaGu&rdla  Act  forbidding  the  use  of  Injimc- 
tlons to  suppress  the  activities  of  organized 
labor  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  regulating 
labor -management    relatione.    In    1962    the 
court,  with  Justice  Black  as  spokesman,  took 
a  very  literal  view  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardla 
provision  denying  federal  courts  Jurisdiction 
"to  issue  any  restraining  order  or  temporary 
or  permanent  Injunction  in  any  case  Involv- 
ing or  growing  out  of  any  labor  dispute  .  .  ." 
Congress  did  not  ^>eclflc&lly  modify  this  Un- 
guage  when  It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  1947,  but  it  adopted  a  comprehensive  la- 
bor-management jx)llcy  and  left  the  job  of 
reoonclUation  to  the  courts.  We  agree  with 
Justice   Brennan's   coroment   that   this   task 
involves  "more  than  concentration  upon  Iso- 
lated words."  The  thrust  of  Taft-Hartley  and 
later    statutes    Is    to    encourage    arbitration 
and    the    i>eaceful    resolution    of    Industrial 
disputes.  That  pwllcy  was  being  undercut  by 
the  1962  decision  allowing  unions  to  strike 
in  violation  of  their  own  voluntary  agree- 
ments, with  Immunity  from  any  effective  re- 
straint. In  those  circumstances,  the  reason- 
able course  for  the  court  was  to  modify  Its 
own  view  of  the  law — a  view  that  seemed 
out  of  harmony  with  congressional  Intent. 

The  result  is  not  lees  desirable  because  it 
was  made  possible  In  part  by  changes  of  per- 
sonnel on  the  court.  Only  one  member  who 
participated  In  both  decisions  changed  his 
mind,  and  Justice  Stewart  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged the  switch  by  quoting  Juatlce 
Frankfurter:  "Wisdom  too  often  never  oomes. 
and  so  one  ought  not  to  reject  It  merely  be- 
cause it  comes  late." 

Justice  Black,  In  dissent,  wrapped  himself 
In  the  robes  of  strict  constructionism  and 
lectiired  the  majority  on  the  evils  of  legls- 
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latlng  from  the  b«nch.  It  was  a  very  strange 
doctrine  that  he  evolved,  however,  to  per- 
petuate his  own  view  of  the  Norrts-LaGuar- 
dia  Act.  When  the  law  has  once  been  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  said,  any  change 
in  that  Interpretation  "Is  no  different  in 
effect  from  a  Judicial  alteration  of  language 
that  Congress  Itself  placed  In  the  statute." 

Noting  that  Congress  had  not  acted  on  the 
bills  which  sought  to  overturn  his  1962 
opinion,  he  assumed  that  this  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  expression  of  the  congressional 
will.  Why  should  the  court  take  upon  Itself 
the  responsibility  for  enactment  of  the 
amendment  that  Congress  refused  to  adopt? 
But  this  Is  clearly  a  distortion  of  what  hap- 
pened. Congress  never  really  came  to  grlpa 
with  the  problem  growing  out  of  the  Sin- 
clair decision  and  a  subsequent  one  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  strikers  to  shift  Injunc- 
tion cases  out  of  state  courts  (where  Norris- 
LaOuardla  did  not  reach)  Into  federal 
courts.  It  would  certainly  be  far-fetched  to 
assume  that  Its  silence  was  equivalent  to 
enactment  of  a  policy. 

Instead  of  encroaching  on  the  legislative 
function  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
nothing  more  In  this  case  than  to  correct 
Its  own  error.  We  surmise  that  the  current 
reconciliation  of  the  two  statutes  wUl  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  a  majority  In  Congress 
than  was  the  previous  ruling.  In  any  event, 
the  present  court  has  an  obligation  to  inter- 
pret statutes  In  accord  with  Its  own  view  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress  with  due  deference 
to  precedents  that  are  stUl  worthy  of  respect. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE  INJUS- 
TICE OF  STATE  OR  LOCAL  INCOME 
TAXES  ON  OUT-OF-STATE  RESI- 
DENTS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NXW    JKaSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  proposal  which  is  in- 
tended to  alleviate  the  highly  inequit- 
able and  grossly  unfair  situation  where- 
by a  State  or  one  of  its  political  subdivi- 
sions imposes  a  tax  on  the  income  of  an 
individual,  legally  residing  in  another 
State,  who  happens  to  commute  to  work 
at  a  Federal  installation  within  the  tax- 
ing jurisdiction  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision.  This  penalty  has  long 
plagued  New  Jersey  residents  who  com- 
mute to  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard,  many  of  whom  travel  by  boat 
and  never  set  foot  upon  soU  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
A  comparable  situation  exists  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Richard  White  of  Texas,  in  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  his  constituents  com- 
mute across  the  Texas  State  line  to  work 
at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  and 
are  forced  to  pay  the  New  Mexico  State 
income  lax.  Another  factor  which  makes 
these  situations  very  similar  is  the  fact 
that  neither  the  State  of  New  Jersey  nor 
the  State  of  Texas  levy  a  State  Income 
tax  against  which  reciprocal  tax  credits 
might  be  allowed. 

The  intent  of  the  proposal  is  to  pro- 
hibit a  State  or  one  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions from  taxing  the  incomes  of 
out-of-state  residents  who  work  on  a 
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Federal  installation  in  the  taxing  State, 
"unless  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  provides  to  such  person  material 
and  proportionate  benefits  and  protec- 
tion." It  is  integrally  related  to  a  meas- 
ure that  I  first  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  and  again  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, which  takes  a  broad  approach  to 
the  problem  inasmuch  as  it  would  pro- 
hibit any  State  or  pohtical  subdivision 
thereof  from  levying  taxes  on  the  income 
of  any  person  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
such  State.  The  proposal  now  before  us, 
however,  takes  a  more  limited  approach 
in  that  it  would  apply  only  to  those  cases 
where  an  out-of -State  resident  works  at 
a  Federal  installation  which  is  situated 
within  a  taxing  jurisdiction  comprising 
the  State  or  one  of  its  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

In  my  estimation,  it  is  this  situation 
which  highlights  the  injustice  and  in- 
equity of  taxes  on  the  incomes  of  out-of- 
State  residents.  First,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  having  representation  where  one 
is  reqiiired  to  pay  taxes,  those  who  com- 
mute to  work  to  a  Federal  installation 
from  another  State  have  as  much  a  right 
as  residents  who  pay  a  tax  on  income  at 
an  equal  rate  to  be  represented  In  the 
councils  of  government  which  determine 
how  their  taxes  are  to  be  spent.  Second, 
and  more  significantly,  is  the  fact  that 
those  who  work  at  a  Federal  installation 
and  live  in  another  State  realize  the  least 
amount  of  benefits  from  the  taxes  paid 
to  the  surroimding  State  or  adjacent 
municipality.  Although  the  courts  have, 
to  my  knowledge,  never  voided  taxes  of 
this  nature  on  the  grounds  of  discrimina- 
tion by  class  or  equal  protection,  there 
are  ample  precedents  for  taxing  jurisdic- 
tions levjring  a  lesser  rate  of  income  tax 
on  residents,  and  these  taxes,  too,  have 
been  upheld  by  the  courts.  This  strength- 
ens my  belief  that  a  legislative  policy 
should  be  adopted  so  as  to  protect  that 
class  of  out-of-state  resident  citizens 
paying  a  State  or  local  Income  tax  in  a 
foreign  state,  disproportionate  to  the 
benefits  received,  who  have  no  other  rep- 
resentation in  this  matter  than  we  In 
Congress. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  give  their 
earnest  attention  to  this  subject  on  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  individuals 
around  the  coimtry  who  seek  relief  from 
this  injustice.  I  encourage  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Members  who  would  like  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  this 
proposal. 

As  the  text  of  the  measure  is  brief,  I 
Include  it  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repraientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  title  4,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  levy  or  collect  any  Income  tax 
on  Income  received  from  transactions  occur- 
ring or  services  performed  within  a  Federal 
area  by  any  person  who  does  not  reside 
within  such  Federal  area  or  within  the  State 
wherein  such  Federal  area  Is  located  and  who 
commutes  to  such  employment,  unless  such 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof  pro- 
vides to  such  person  material  and  propor- 
tionate benefits  and  protection. 
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VIEWS  OF  A  FORMER  HAWK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  heavy  mail  I  have  received  on  the 
subject  of  the  President's  decision  to 
place  American  troops  inside  Cambodia, 
has  come  from  informed  and  concerned 
citizens  who  have  been  supporters  of  the 
war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

While  not  all  have  changed  their 
opinion,  many  have  done  so,  and  have 
gone  to  some  length  to  describe  to  me 
their  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  0. 
Bryan  of  Orinda,  Calif.,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  representative  of  those  who 
have  changed  their  opinion: 

Mat  U.  1970. 

Representative  Jerome  Waldie, 
U.S.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Waldik:  As  a  regis- 
tered voter  and  a  most  concerned  citizen, 
who  since  1961  has  read  over  two  dozen 
books  on  the  Indocblnese  war,  and  who  as  re- 
cently as  196a  was  a  hawk.  Having  spent 
three  months  In  Southeast  Asia  traveling 
among  the  people  to  learn  of  their  cultural 
and  political  aspirations,  having  witnessed 
the  Detroit  riots  of  1967,  the  Shlnjuku  sta- 
tion riots  In  Tokyo  of  1968  and  finally,  the 
Berkeley  student  riots  of  1967-70.  Having 
been  General  Manager  of  a  manufacturing 
division  of  a  $60  mllUon  Corporation,  and 
most  recently,  at  age  42,  having  gone  back 
to  U.C.  Berkeley  to  get  a  Ph.D.  in  business  in 
order  to  share  my  experience  In  the  "real 
world"  with  the  younger  people.  I  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  when  this  member  of  the 
silent  majority  must  speak  out  In  opposition 
to  the  United  States  foreign  poUcy  in  all  of 
Indochina.  I  therefore  would  like  to  outline 
my  position  on  the  following  points. 

We  are  not  Involved  in  a  legally  declar?d 
war — we  are  acUng  upon  precedents  (l.e  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution).  Therefore,  abandon- 
ing South  Vietnam  for  the  U.S.  will  not  con- 
sUtute  "losing  a  war".  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
militarily  we  have  probably  won  the  conflict. 
However,  poutlcally  we  have  not  and  cannot 
get  the  peasants  or  the  urban  younger  peo- 
ple of  our  Bide,  South  Vietnamese,  to  whole 
heartedly  fight  their  war  for  poUtlcal  in- 
dependence. 

There  will  be,  as  a  result  of  our  pull  out, 
wholesale  slaughter  of  South  Vietnamese 
who  actively  supported  our  presence  and 
some  of  whom  profited  handsomely.  I  would 
say  about  100  thousand  will  die,  or  about  the 
same  ntimber  as  our  flrebomblng  of  Tokyo 
and  Dresden,  "nuclng"  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki killed  In  1945.  If  we  remain,  even  with 
a  "reduced  profile,"  for  another  five  years  will 
not  an  equal  number  die?  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  why,  after  sixteen  years  of  U.3. 
presence,  military  and  economic,  do  the 
people  of  that  country  appear  to  be  no 
more  and  probably  somewhat  less  politically 
motivated  to  fight  the  V.C?  I  wonder 
further,  if  a  referendum  were  held  in 
"our  Vietnam"  with  a  choice  between:  our 
continued  military  presence,  with  absolutely 
no  opportunity  for  personal  profit  vs.  a  com- 
plete VS.  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1970,  I 
think  the  people  in  this  hypothetical  vote 
would  choose  the  latter.  Remove  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  profit  from  our  establish- 
ment In  their  country  and  we  would  be  aa 
loved  as  the  French  were  In  May  of  1964. 
2.  Oambodla  is  an  extension  of  what  was 
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outlined  above,  and  while  It  may  be  another 
example  of  winning  militarily  It  does  not 
address  Itself  to  the  political  problems  of 
South  Vietnam  or  the  realities  of  the  politi- 
cal climate  In  this  country.  President  Nixon, 
for  whom  I  have  twice  voted.  In  his  speech 
did  much  to  Insult  the  Intelligence  of  the 
U.S.  public.  His  comment  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  "lose  the  war,"  and  the  Implica- 
tion that  one  more  sweep  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  disengage  with  honor,  sounded  too 
much  like  Hitler's  winning  all  the  way  to 
Stalingrad,  or  Tojo's  winning  all  the  way  to 
Midway ! 

3.  What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  student  as 
seen  through  eyes  of  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lishment? For  sixteen  months  I  have  wit- 
ness^   and   experienced   how   a   very   small 
group  of  less  than  three  hundred  highly  vo- 
cal activists  and  anarchists  can  force  con- 
frontations  with    the   establishment.   These 
confrontations  Inevitably  lead  to  death  and 
martyrs.  This  Is  precisely  what  the  activists 
need  and  want!   Today  our  government  Is 
giving  the  activist  a  cause  filled  with  emo- 
tional and  idealistic  content.  Whether  or  not 
the  campuses  return  to  academic  pursuits 
this  spring,  America  will  never  be  the  same! 
The  younger  people  believe,  whether  or  not 
true,  that  they  forced  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  a  press  conference  at 
which   he   announced   that  In   less  than  96 
hours  he  would  have  troops  moving  back 
out  of  our  Cambodian  operation.  I  feel  that 
now   they   will    move    much   more    actively 
against  the  draft  and  our  military  establish- 
ment. I  personally  have  lived  through  a  re- 
markable change  In  attitude  towards  mili- 
tary service — In  1944  I  volunteered  at  age  17; 
in  1950,  while  at  M.I.T.,  I  was  among  stu- 
dents whose  only  thought  was  how  to  beat 
the  draft;  in  1970  ROTC  programs  have  been 
closed  down  on  several  campuses.  My  con- 
cern Is  that  If  In  the  future  this  country  Is 
Involved  In  a  so  called  "good  war"  the  vast 
majority  of  the  educated  younger  people  will 
not    serve,    because    they    will    liave    been 
thoroughly  Indoctrinated  by  the  youth  of  to- 
day, that  four  establlshmentarian  Presidents 
led  the  American  people  Into  an  ever  In- 
creasing, Immoral  and  totally  Irrelevent  war 
to  preserve  an  ever  Increasing  and  somewhat 
Immoral   gross  national  product.  In  this  I 
see  s  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  via- 
bility of  America's  foreign  policy  as  It  tries 
to  avoid  war  III,  because  It  may  be  reduced 
to  one  of  two  choices:  appeasement  or  a  nu- 
clear hclocast,  with  no  options  Ln  between. 

Let  us  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia;  If  the 
Philippines.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Singa- 
pore. Malaysia,  Indonesia.  Burma,  and  India, 
don't  consider  the  contest  worth  their  treas- 
ure and  blood  why  should  we! 

The  students  of  this  country  are  today 
a  force  with  which  the  establishment  must 
reckon.  There  are  areas  of  accommodation 
that  must  be  explored,  recognizing  that  they 
will  "demand"  more  than  they  hope  to  get 
or  even  want,  and  that  they  truly  have  lost 
confidence  In  the  establishment's  ability  to 
lead  this  nation  towards  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans,  not  merely  for  some  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  working  on  this  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  Join  me  in  pursuit  of  a  United  States 
Thanks  for  your  help. 

Duncan  C.  Bbton. 
Orinda,  Calif. 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  WAR  AND  MR.  NIXON 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  address  last  evening  on  our 
war  in  Indochina  was  a  great,  and  even 
bitter,  disappointment. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  dismal  journey 
from  Candidate  Nixon  who  had  a  "plan" 
to  end  the  war,  to  President  Nixon  who 
told  us  last  night  that  our  latest  expan- 
sion into  Cambodia  was  "the  most  suc- 
cessful" operation  of  the  entire  war. 

That  superlative  is  a  pitifully  hollow 
consolation  in  a  war  marked  with  great 
military  promises  and  even  greater  dis- 
appointments. The  President  indicated 
once  again  that  he  measures  progress  in 
Indochina  by  militarj-  standards.  No- 
where last  night  did  he  indicate  an 
awareness  that  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians populate  the  areas  we  occupy 
and  invade,  that  the  Indochina  war  is 
about  who  shall  govern  these  ancient 
lands,  or  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes and  accepts  a  limit  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  military  power. 

"The  most  successful"  military  opera- 
tion in  a  singularly  unsuccessful  war 
means  exactly  nothing,  as  the  President 
surely  must  soon  recognize.  One  fears 
that  his  other  explanations  last  evening 
about  similar  progress  in  his  war  policies 
are  similarly  fatuous. 

For  example,  the  President  told  us  that 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  would 
now  "resume."  When  were  withdrawals 
suspended? 

The  President  announced  that  while 
all  American  military  personnel  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by  June  30, 
bombing  of  Cambodian  targets  will  con- 
tinue when  the  President  finds  it  neces- 
sary. 

Before  the  crossing  of  the  Cambodian 
border,  we  presumably  did  not  maintain 
a  policy  of  bombing  enemy  troops  £ind 
materials  in  that  country.  Now  we  do. 
That  is  not  escalation  of  the  war. 

The  President  also  announced  in  April 
a  withdrawal  of  150,000  Americsui  troops 
from  Vietnam  within  a  year.  Last  night 
he  stdd  that  one-third  of  that  number 
would  leave  Vietnam  by  October  15 — 
a  point  almost  6  montlos  through  that 
year.  This  means  that  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal from  October  to  April  1971,  must 
be  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  from  April 
to  October — a  sobering  prospect.  This 
withdrawal  policy  produces  increasingly 
long  odds  against  an  early  end  to  our 
role  in  Indochina. 

The  President  still  fails  to  accept,  or 
to  understand,  the  basic  contention  of 
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his  opponents  who  want  a  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  without  regard  to  ac- 
tions taken  or  not  taken  by  either  Hanoi 
or  Saigon.  This  is  the  gulf  separating  the 
President  from  his  critics.  His  speech  Isist 
night  shows,  to  my  great  regret,  his  fail- 
ure to  imderstand  this  criticism  which  Is 
based  on  5  years  of  watching  military 
men  propose  military  solutions  which 
would  give  us  military  victory.  Presidents 
come  and  go  but  the  mirage  of  a  military 
victory  in  Vietnam  remains. 

The  finsd  reflection  that  comes  to  me 
after  considering  the  President's  speech 
was  the  lack  of  vigor  and  fervor  which 
marked  his  presentation.  After  nearly  17 
months  in  office,  President  Nixon  seems 
burdened,  much  as  his  predecessor  was 
burdened,  by  the  weight  of  this  impossi- 
ble war.  Hopes  that  President  Nixon  did 
have  a  plan  for  peace  have  all  but  van- 
ished. We  are  left,  once  again,  to  wait  for 
the  passage  of  time  to  change  men  and 
perhaps,  policy. 


TRAINING  FOR  REVOLUTION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item  appeared  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation entitled  "In  a  Nutshell"  published 
In  Chicago,  111.: 

Tbainino  for  Revolution 

Information  filtering  out  of  Cuba  shows 
that  American  troublemakers  and  revolu- 
tionaries are  being  trained  there  and  then 
returned  here  "to  do  their  thing."  A  copy- 
righted story  In  the  Detroit  News  stated 
that  It  had  Information  "that  most  of  the 
500  young  Americans  now  in  Cuba,  ostensibly 
as  cane  cutters,  are  in  fact  learning  revolu- 
tionary warfare  In  a  camp  30  miles  east  of 
Havana  .  .  ."  Verde  Olivo,  Castro's  military 
Journal,  published  a  statement  by  Julie 
Nlchaman  (one  of  the  alleged  cain  cutters) 
saying  that  American  youths  In  Cuba  "have 
a  new  determination  to  bring  back  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  a  dedication  to  destroy 
the  Imperialist  monster  frc«n  within  Just  as 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  de- 
stroying It  from  without." 

Ralph  Featherstone  and  William  Payne, 
black  terrorists  who  were  killed  In  Maryland 
when  a  bomb  they  were  transporting  ex- 
ploded, had  been  trained  in  Cuba.  Cathleen 
Wilkerson  and  Kathy  Boudin  who  disap- 
peared from  a  house  In  New  York  which  was 
being  used  as  a  bomb  factory  after  the  hotise 
blew  up  and  three  terrorists  were  killed,  had 
been  in  Cuba.  Three  of  the  seven  defendants 
In  the  "Chicago  7  conspiracy  trial"  had  been 
m  Cuba.  These  are  Jxist  a  few  of  many.  This 
Is  all  further  evidence  of  the  terrible  mistake 
our  country  made  In  permitting  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  Cuba. 

In  relation  to  the  trouble  this  country 
is  having  domestically,  vis-a-vis  violence, 
it  is  significant. 

What  we  are  vrttnessing  today  in  many 
respects  are  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  trees 
grown  from  seeds  of  hatred  deliberately 
planted  years  ago  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  some  of  our  young  people.  Some 
day,  the  Lord  willing.  Justice  will  be  done 
by  fixing  the  responsibility  of  those  in 
America  who  did  this. 
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•THERMAL  POLLUTION"  THEORY 
UNDER  CHALLENGE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIfORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  widespread  congressional  inter- 
est in  so-called  thermal  pollution,  more 
accurately  referred  to  as  thermal  effect, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  May  29  by  Peter 
Bernsteiii. 

The  article  reports  on  a  study  con- 
ducted by  Daniel  Merriman,  a  Yale  Uni- 
versity biologist,  on  the  effects  of  the 
heated  effluent  from  the  Haddam  Neck 
nuclear  power  plant  in  Connecticut  on 
fish  and  plants  in  the  river. 

After  5  years  of  study— 2  years  prior 
to  operation  of  the  reactor  and  3  years 
since — Mr.  Merriman  reports: 

The  level  of  heating  we  are  encountering 
mar  even  turn  out  to  have  beneficial  long- 
range  results. 

The  article  states  that  this  w<^'-k  lays 
open  to  question  the  entire  concept  of 
thermal  pollution  damage  to  fish  and 
plants. 

Mr.  Merriman  points  out  that  while 
there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  amoimt  of 
heat  that  can  be  introduced  into  such 
waters,  the  present  State  and  Federal 
regulations  regarding  thermal  effects  ap- 
pear to  be  unnecessarily  harsh. 

The  article  follows : 

Studt  or  Rrvi»  Challenges  "Therual 

POLLCTTON"     THEOBT 

I  By  Peter   Bernstein) 

New  research  claiming  that  flsh  and  plants 
thrive  in  rivers  warmed  by  electric  power 
plants  is  challenging  the  government's  whole 
concept  of  "thermal  jJoUutlon." 

Until  now,  officials  at  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  have  main- 
tained that  an  increase  in  temperature  of 
only  a  few  degrees  could  kill  a  variety  of 
marine  plants  and  animals. 

As  a  result,  new  federal  regulations  have 
curbed  the  number  of  nuclear  p>ower  plants 
on  rivers  and  lakes.  And  electric  utllltlea 
have  blamed  this,  In  turn,  as  contributing  to 
present  power  shortages. 

Research  by  Yale  biologist  Daniel  Merri- 
man amounts  to  a  direct  attack  on  current 
government  concepts  and  promises  to  pro- 
voke more  controversy  over  the  siting  of 
large  power  plants. 

arVES     STUDIED 

Writing  in  the  May  Issue  of  Scientific 
American.  Merriman  says  under  certain  en- 
vironmental conditions  "thermal  pollution" 
as  It  is  currently  understood  may  be  a 
fallacy. 

His  attack  Is  based  on  what  he  calls  a 
"short-term  evaluation"  of  a  portion  of  the 
Connecticut  River  he  has  studied  almost  dally 
for  the  last  5  years.  The  study  focused  on 
the  Impact  of  heated  water  from  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co.'s  nuclear 
plant  at  Haddam  Neck.  The  plant  Is  15  miles 
uprlver  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

Merriman  claims  the  atomic  plant,  which 
opened  3  years  ago.  "has  so  far  had  no  drasrtic 
biological  consequences"  on  the  river.  "The 
levels  of  heating  we  are  encountering  may 
turn  out  to  have  beneficial  long-range  re- 
sults." 

Merriman  points  out  that  on  several  oc- 
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caslons  the  temperature  near  the  point  where 
the  heated  water  was  discharged  rose  10 
degrees  above  the  river's  normal  temperature. 
This  Is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  fed- 
eral limit  of  4  degrees. 

Recently,  federal  water  quality  officials 
recommended  that  four  states  bordering 
Lake  Michigan  set  a  standard  for  thermal 
pollution  that  would  severely  restrict  the 
construction  of  power  plants  on  the  lake's 
banks. 

Their  proposed  standard  would  require 
that  the  temperature  of  discharged  water 
not  exceed  the  lake's  natural  temperature  by 
more  than  1  degree.  The  states — UllnoU, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Michigan — have 
questioned  whether  the  propw^sal  Is  necessary. 

"Clearly  there  Is  an  upper  limit  to  the 
amount  of  heat  that  can  be  Introduced  into 
such  waters  without  harmful  results,"  Merri- 
man says.  But  he  indicates  a  rise  of  10  degrees 
should  be  allowed. 

Among  the  fish  unharmed  by  the  plant's 
discharge  of  almost  370,000  gaUons  of  water 
per  minute  were  shad,  herring,  striped  bass, 
pickerel,  sunfish,  and  catfish,  his  report  says. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  personal  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  has  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
tire from  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  this  term. 

In  the  over  a  fifth  of  a  century  during 
which  I  have  served  under  his  unselfish, 
capable,  industrious,  fair,  and  effective 
leadership.  I  have  come  to  know  and 
genuinely  appreciate  all  of  his  contribu- 
tions of  service  which  he  has  given  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  oflBcials  of 
the  executive  department  with  whom  he 
has  worked,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  generally.  His  politi- 
cal sagacity,  understanding,  and  leader- 
ship are  so  well  known  that  a  colleague 
and  coworker  need  not  call  these  quali- 
fications and  attainments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fellows.  They  are  now  and 
have  been  taken  and  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  unquestioned  fact  and  are  written 
indelibly  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

A  man  inherently  noble  in  spirit  can 
be  nothing  el.se  than  noble  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  man.  John  Mc- 
Cormack possesses  such  nobility.  In  the 
years  of  our  work  and  acquaintanceship, 
an  inherent  gentleness  of  personality, 
fervor  for  the  causes  In  which  he  has 
honestly  believed,  and  love  for  his  fellow 
man  have  been  the  most  appealing  traits 
of  his  personality  to  me. 

Throughout  the  years,  he  has  been  firm 
when  firmness  was  needed.  He  has  been 
constructively  critical  when  criticism 
was  in  order.  He  has  been  patient  when 
patience  could  be  effective.  He  has  been 
understanding  at  all  times.  Nobility? 
Yes.  What  more  can  people  desire  in  a 
fellow  citizen  and  in  a  recognized  leader? 
With  all  of  this  responsibility  and  lead- 


ership, there  has  been  a  desire  to  serve 
his  fellow  man  with  complete  honesty 
and  sincere  humility. 

I  sincerely  wish  for  him  and  his  be- 
loved companion,  Mrs.  McCormack, 
many  years  of  happiness  and  a  continu- 
ing feeling  of  work  well  done. 


QUESTIONS      ON     VIETNAM:      Vm. 
CONSEQUENCES    OF    CAMBODIAN 

INVASION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPIESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
invasion  of  Cambodia  by  ground  troops 
of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
has  added  greatly  to  the  complications 
of  the  Indochina  situation.  Now  we  are 
involved  in  a  war  which  is  not  just  a  Viet- 
nam war  but  a  full  Indochina  war  with 
Laos  and  Cambodia  added  to  the  area  of 
conflict.  The  President  has  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  of  trouble  with  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion.  In  the  following  two 
questions,  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars  at  Cornell 
University,  the  consequences  of  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  and  the  source  of  the 
information  for  the  President's  decision 
are  discussed : 

Questions  on  Vietnam 

7.  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia? 

By  invading  Cambodia,  the  United  States 
has  expanded  the  battleground.  Although 
President  Nixon  has  promised  that  all  Amer- 
ican forces  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
by  the  end  of  June,  he  has  not  yet  said  that 
they  will  not  be  sent  back  at  a  later  date. 
Our  ally.  General  Thleu,  however,  has  made 
It  clear  that  for  the  next  six  months — 
through  the  American  elections  of  November 
as  he  so  candidly  put  it — the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
sustaining  the  government  of  General  Lon 
Nol,  training  his  army,  and  providing  It  with 
military  support  In  at  least  the  eastern  half 
of  Cambodia. 

The  invasion  has  had  highly  adverse  re- 
sults. It  provides  no  significant  military  ben- 
efits; It  widens  the  war  and  underminee  Vlet- 
namlzatlon;  It  upsets  the  political  balance 
within  Cambodia;  It  weakens  the  American 
{XKltlon  In  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia;  and 
it  damages  prospects  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

American  attacks  on  enemy  border  bases  in 
Cambodia  can  have  no  lasting  effect  on  the 
security  of  South  Vietnam's  Western  frontier. 
Although  substantial  supplies  of  food  and 
military  equipment  have  been  captured  and 
destroyed,  COSVN  (enemy  headquarters)  has 
not  been  captured  and  few  enemy  troops 
have  been  killed  or  even  committed  to  bat- 
tle. Nothing  prevents  the  enemy  from  return- 
ing to  the  border  areas  once  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  have  departed.  The 
small  Inexperienced  Cambodian  army  will  be 
no  more  capable  of  controlling  the  frontier 
enclaves  in  the  future  than  It  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  enemy  troops  which  have  moved 
back  from  the  border  districts  deep  Into  cen- 
tral Cambodia  place  Phnom  Penh  and  Gen- 
eral Lon  Nol's  government  in  greater  Jeop- 
ardy making  It  ever  more  dependent  on  out- 
side assistance. 

If  It  Is  true  that  Vletnamlzntlon  cannot 
succeed  without  denying  eastern  Cambodian 
districts  to  the  enemy,  then  the  Administra- 


tion must  occupy  these  areas  with  South 
Vietnamese  and/or  American  troops  and 
make  a  major  and  continuing  commitment 
to  shore  up  the  Lon  Nol  government.  The 
scope  of  the  war  has  been  greatly  expanded 
without  any  significant  change  In  the  bal- 
ance of  forces. 

While  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains critically  dependent  on  American  mili- 
tary forces,  South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
been  expanded  into  Eastern  Cambodia,  thus 
far  a  50%  increase  In  its  area  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  number  of  Vietnamese  troops  avail- 
able to  relieve  Americans  Is  reduced  and  the 
prospects  of  bringing  American  soldiers  home 
have  diminished. 

8.  Doesn't  the  President  have  access  to 
more  information  on  Vietnam  than  we  do? 

Yes,  the  President  does  have  access  to 
Information  from  government  agencies,  as 
well  as  information  from  academic  special- 
ists, newspajjers  and  journals  available  to 
the  public  However,  availability  of  Infor- 
mation does  not  necessarily  make  for  Its 
thorough  digestion  and  does  not  ensiire  that 
the  judgments  made  on  the  basis  of  it  are 
sound — as  it  is  generally  agreed  was  the 
case  in  President  Johnson's  decision  to  send 
U.S.  forces  to  Vietnam  In  1965. 

Moreover,  in  making  his  decision  to  in- 
vade Cambodia,  President  Nixon  did  not 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  with  his  special  as- 
sistant for  National  Security  Affairs.  (See 
the  full  coverage  concerning  this  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post.)  In 
fact,  the  Department  of  State  was  not  In- 
formed in  advance  by  U.S.  officials  In  Sai- 
gon concerning  the  Cambodian  decision  be- 
cause of  fear  of  Its  opposition.  Although  the 
President  was  free  to  call  upon  many  sources 
of  advice,  it  Is  clear  that  at  least  In  the 
Cambodian  decision  he  did  not  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  constitution  of  the  U.S. 
clearly  stipulates  an  Important  role  for  the 
Senate  to  "advise  and  consent"  on  foreign 
policy.  Not  only  was  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  not  consulted  on  the 
Cambodian  decision,  they  received  the  Im- 
pression from  the  (perhaps  uninformed) 
Secretary  of  State  that  there  would  be  no 
move  Into  Cambodia. 


PRISONERS   OF   WAR 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  re- 
gretted that  a  number  of  our  newsmen 
have  been  lost  while  covering  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  can  hope  and  pray 
for  their  safety  and  their  early  return 
to  freedom  and  their  families. 

I  am  assuming  that  all  were  unarmed; 
that  none  were  engaged  in  any  military 
or  belligerent  activity;  and  that  none 
can  be  considered  a  war  criminal  as  the 
Communists  are  designating  our  mili- 
tary nationals  who  are  their  prisoners  of 
war.  None  were  antagonistic  or  unfair  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong. 

I  am  also  assuming  that  our  newsmen 
who  have  been  captured  will  be  treated 
with  particular  care  and  extraordinary 
consideration  both  because  they  cannot 
be  considered  unfriendly  belligerents  and 
because  the  Communists  are  not  likely 
to  want  to  incur  the  wrath  of  public 
opinion  by  any  mistreatment.  For  this, 
we  and  their  families,  can  be  enormously 
grateful. 
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Our  military  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  almost  forgotten  by  the  news  me- 
dia. Their  plight  has  been  neglected.  Only 
the  families  of  the  POW's  and  MIA's 
have  been  able  to  stir  a  little  attention. 
The  national  news  media  is  sJale  to  focus 
enormous  attention  upon  other  small 
groups  and  causes.  The  national  media 
is  able  to  mold  public  opinion — even 
world  public  opinion — on  many  issues.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  reporting  of  the 
circumstances,  conditions,  treatment, 
and  developments  concerning  our  cap- 
tured newsmen  will  also,  even  if  Inci- 
dentally, focus  attention  and  concern  up- 
on the  plight  of  our  captured  service- 
men. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  STUDENT 
COUNCIL  AT  MOREHEAD  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  when  our  attention  is  focused 
on  the  college  and  university  caimpuses 
around  the  Nation,  I  feel  I  should  share 
with  the  Members  of  this  House  a  state- 
ment issued  a  day  or  two  ago  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Student 
Council  at  Morehead  State  University,  in 
Morehead,  Ky. 

The  statement  follows : 

Representative  Gael  D.  Perkins. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Morehead  State  University  Student 
Council  requests  that  the  following  state- 
ment be  read  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Morehead 
State  University  Student  Council  meeting  to- 
day unanimously  passed  the  following  state- 
ment to  be  presented  to  the  total  university 
conununlty  with  copies  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Gtovernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky:  "We  recognize  the  perplexing 
questions  and  staggering  problems  with 
which  America  is  faced  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  armed  conflict 
which  Is  taking  place  In  Vietnam  and  the 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  by 
the  entry  Into  Cambodia. 

We  are  saddened  and  indignant  over  the 
violence  to  which  participants  have  resorted 
on  the  campuses  of  colleges  and  universities 
reultlng  in  martial  law  and  the  loss  of  lives 
of  students  at  Kent  State  University. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  division  which 
has  occurred  among  the  various  elements  of 
the  American  public  over  the  manner  In 
which  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  are 
being  handled. 

The  citizens  of  the  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity community  have  engaged  in  peaceful 
dissent  and  have  used  reasonable  means  to 
express  this  dissent  during  the  past  week. 

We  believe  It  Is  now  tUne  for  the  students, 
faculty,  administration  and  staff  of  More- 
head  State  University  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion during  the  remaining  weeks  of  this 
semester  to  the  educative  process  In  the 
classroom  and  laboratory  so  that  each  may 
complete  his  task  successfully. 

We  further  propose  that  the  attention  and 
efforts  of  all  of  us  be  directed  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government  with  a  strong  petition  that  the 
President  and  Congress  act  with  haste  and 
wisdom  in  bringing  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  a  speedy  end. 
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Furthermore,  we  ask  the  university  com- 
munity at  Morehead  to  address  Itself  to 
those  campus  problems  and  their  solutions 
which  will  guarantee  continued  academic 
freedom,  personal  rights  and  human  rela- 
tions. And  finally,  we  call  upon  everyone  at 
Morehead  State  University  to  concern  him- 
self during  the  remaining  weeks  with  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
set  a  pattern  for  the  citizens  of  all  academic 
communities  of  America  to  foUow. 

Office  of  Public   Information, 

Morehead   State  UNrvEssixr. 


THE  PRESIDENT  WAS  RIGHT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  some  of  the  results  sweeping  into 
Cambodia  are  being  recognized,  it  is  well  . 
to  ponder  the  fundamental  validity  of  ' 
the  President's  decision.  -■ 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Elgin,  ni.,  Daily  Courier-News,  Friday, 
May  15,  by  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
observers  of  the  international  scene,  Mr. 
Dumitru  Danielopol  of  the  Copley  Press, 
very   thoughtfully   analyzes  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  and  I  insert  that  column 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Elgin   (111.)    Dally  Courier-News, 
May  15,  1970 1 
The  President  Was  Right 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Geneva. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
President  Nlxons  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  Is  the  most  Important  he  has 
made  as  President. 

It  was  the  right  decision. 

It  was  the  only  alternative  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  left  him. 

He  came  into  the  White  House  to  open  a 
new  era  In  the  cold  war  of  negotiations 
rather  than  confrontation.  President  Nixon 
honestly  believed  that  the  Communists  were 
ready  to  negotiate. 

To  show  his  desire  for  peace  the  President 
reduced  the  bombing  by  20  per  cent,  with- 
drew a  number  of  GIs  and  promised  to  with- 
draw a  large  contingent  in  the  months  to 
follow.  He  was  ready  to  negotiate  all  issues 
except  the  future  of  South  Vietnam  to  be 
determined  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam" 
themselves. 

The  Reds  took  these  conciliatory  moves  as 
signs  of  weakness  and  despite  Presidential 
warnings,  showed  Intranslgeance  and  belllg-~ 
erence  and  escalated  the  war  Into  Oambodla. 

But  the  warnings  were  not  just  a  face  sav- 
ing device.  The  President  meant  what  he  said 
and  acted.  He  sent  In  the  OIs  to  prevent  the 
country   from   faUlng   to   the   Reds. 

As  was  to  be  expected  his  decision  raised 
the  same  cries  of  horror  and  despair  as  one 
has  heard  for  years  now  from  "peace  at  any 
prlce-nlcks"  Inside  and  outside  Congress. 

The  same  Senators,  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Edward  Kennedy,  Charles  Goodell,  George 
McOovem,  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Jacob 
Javits  are  wringing  their  hands,  though  over 
these  years  they  have  come  with  no  other 
solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  other  than 
what  eonounts  to  complete  surrender. 

The  New  York  Times  editorials  were  also 
true  to  expectations.  They  deplored  the 
President's  decision  and  accused  him  of 
breaking  campaign  pledges. 

"This  la  not  the  'new'  Nixon,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  "It  is  more  like  the  old 
Nixon  who  as  vice-president  In  1954  said  the 
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United  States  would  h»ve  to  send  troops  Into 
Indochina  II  there  were  no  other  way  to  pre- 
vent Its  fall  to  the  Communists." 

It  could  add  to  that.  It  is  more  like  Nixon, 
the  Vice-President  who  urged  President 
Elsenhower  to  help  the  Hungarian  fighters 
in  1956;  like  the  Richard  Nixon  who  when 
asked  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  aiter 
the  debacle  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  in  1961  what 
he  would  do  about  Cuba,  answered:  "I  would 
find  smy  legal  excuse  and  go  In." 

History  proved  that  In  all  three  cases  Mr. 
Nixon's  Judgment  was  right.  Had  we  helped 
the  French  In  1954.  we  might  never  have  had 
to  fight  another  war  In  Indochina.  In  1956 
Khrushchev — desirous  to  avoid  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States — waited  a  few 
days  for  US.  reaction.  When  none  came  he 
sent  In  his  tanks  to  crush  the  Hungarians. 

Had  President  Eisenhower  acted  on  his  ad- 
vice not  only  Hungary  but  the  whole  of 
Eastern   Europe   might   be  free   by  now. 

As  for  Cuba,  had  President  Kennedy  acted 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  advice  and  cleaned  out  Castro 
he  wouldn't  have  had  to  face  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  war  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1963. 

Responsible  Americans  and  Swiss  opinion 
considers  the  President's  decision  on  Cam- 
bodia right.  They  deplore  the  fact  that  while 
North  Vietnam  was  using  Cambodia  for  sanc- 
tuary— liberal  opinion  never  protested  for  the 
violation  of  Its  neutrality,  while  the  moment 
the  U.S.  takes  action  to  protect  Its  flank — 
there  are  cries  of  shame  and  horror. 

"Mr.  Nixon,"  said  a  well  known  Swiss 
newsman,  "acted  as  the  wise,  statesmanlike, 
and  responsible  President  he  is.  Those  who 
expected  anything  else  have  been  mistaken 
In  their  evaluation  of  him." 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  CONGRAT- 
ULATES REV.  HARVEY  C.  HAHN 
UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  A 
CAREER  OF  SERVICE  TO  HIS 
FELLOW  MAN 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 


Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
rise  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  a  constant  dedi- 
cation to  love  of  his  feUow  man. 

He  is  the  Reverend  Harvey  C.  Hahn. 
who  will  step  down  from  his  pulpit  as  the 
IMstor  of  the  Otterbein  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  retire 
on  June  15. 

Dr.  Hahn  prepared  for  a  career  in  busi- 
ness. The  holder  of  a  bachelors  degree 
In  business  administration  from  Fenn 
College.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  was  work- 
ing as  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  large 
retail  store  in  Cleveland  when  he  decided 
to  enter  the  ministry. 

Thus,  in  1929,  he  entered  Dayton's 
United  Theological  Seminary.  In  that 
same  year,  he  was  assigned  as  a  student 
jMistor  to  the  Otterbein  United  Meth- 
odist Church  and  began  his  more  than 
40  years  of  service  there. 

During  the  four  decades  of  Dr.  Hahn's 
direction,  the  church  has  grown  from  81 
members  to  several  hundred  and  is  now 
housed  in  a  million-dollar  center  of  wor- 
ship and  community  activity.  Despite  the 
impact  of  a  massive  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  new  church  remains  In  the  old 
neighborhood  where  it  first  took  root  In 
1853. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Hahn  was  a  driving  force  in  the 
success  of  that  urban  renewal  project, 
called  the  East  Dayton  urban  renewal 
program.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  re- 
newal projects  undertaken  up  to  that 
time.  Dr.  Hahn  contributed  to  that  mo- 
mentum by  making  the  courageous  de- 
cision to  construct  his  new  church  in  the 
old  community  to  set  an  example  for 
both  private  and  public  enterprise  in  the 
E&st  Dayton  turea. 

Active  in  many  areas.  Dr.  Hahn  speaks 
on   Dayton    radio   station   WING   nine 
times  a  week,  is  one  of  the  10  speakers 
lor  the  General  Motors  Corp's.  speakers 
bureau,  is  the  Protestant  chaplain  for 
the  city  of  Dayton  Safety  Department 
smd  the  national  chaplain  for  the  Im- 
perial   Shrine   of    North    America.   Dr. 
Hahn  also  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  Greater  Daj^n,  the 
Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  YMCA,  Extermital  Chemicals, 
Inc..  United  Theological  Seminary.  Boys 
Club  of  Dayton.  East  Dayton  Communi- 
ty Council.  East  Dayton  Businessmen's 
Association  and  the  Dayton  Society  for 
the  Blind.  He  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
professional   committee   of   the    United 
F*und,  former  head  of  the  Dayton  Red 
Cross  from  1946  to  1950.  past  president 
of  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital  Board  from 
1959  to  1966.  past  president  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association,  and  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  County  Mental 
Health  and  Retardation  Board. 

Dr.  Hahn's  citations  and  awards  in- 
clude honorary  member  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Walter  Winchell 
Award  for  work  with  the  unfortimate 
and  the  underprivileged,  the  Silver  Beav- 
er Award  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  from  Otterbein  College, 
and  33d  Degree  Mason.  He  also  was  elect- 
ed Dayton's  Most  Outstanding  Citizen  in 
1955  by  the  48  service  clubs  in  the  Great- 
er Dayton  area. 

I  have  known  Harvey  Hahn  personally 
and  have  been  the  better  for  it.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  leaves  his  mark  on  all 
he  touches  and  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  everyone  who  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  come  into  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Dr.  Hahn 
on  his  formal  retirement  and  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  deserved  joy  and 
happiness. 


June  -4,  1970 


"VIETNAM:    ASSENT.    DISSENT.   AND 
POSSIBLE   SOLUTIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  comments  of  assent, 
dissent,  and  possible  solutions  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  which  may  be  of 
Interest. 

An  editorial  from  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  of  May  29.  1970.  reads  as  follows: 

Tbzkz  Ib  Also  a  Bioht  or  Asstnt 
Today  many  Jacksonville  and  area  citizens 
will  gather  at  noon  at  City  Hall  to  accen- 
tuate the  positive  about  America. 
The  occasion  is  an  Americanism  rally  apon- 


gore(l  by — but  not  limited  to — the  Northeast 
Florida  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
CouncU  and  32  other  organizations. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  Americana  are 
deeply  troubled  about  the  future  of  their 
land. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  America  Is  try- 
ing to  ejctrlcate  Itself  with  honor  from  one  of 
the  mo8t,  If  not  the  moet.  unpopular  wars 
in  lbs  hlst-ory. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  criticism  of  Amer- 
ica U  voiced  In  hyperbolic  terms  in  some 
quarters  both  within  and  without  the  na- 
tion. The  faulU  are  magnified  beyond  recog- 
nition in  many  instanoee  and  the  virtues  are 
scoffed  at  and  sneered  at. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  mob  violence  Is 
being  practiced  by  a  tiny  minority  as  an 
instrument  designed  to  shape  pubUc  policy. 
We  have  constantly  upheld  the  right  ol 
peaceful  dissent  from  pubUc  policies  and 
frequently  engage  In  such  ourselves.  We 
just  as  vigorously  uphold  the  right  of  peace- 
ful assent  and,  again,  we  frequently  engage 
In  it  ourselves. 

Responsible  dissent  has  always  been  a  big 
factor  in  shaping  public  poUcy  In  America. 
The  same  way  be  said  of  responsible  assent. 
We  would  venture  to  guess  that  no  person 
in  attendance  at  today's  rally  would  pretend 
that  his  or  her  nation  U  perfect.  It  Is  our 
belief,  however,  that  there  is  no  nation  on 
this  earth  so  committed  to  curing  Its  Im- 
perfections and  living  up  to  its  Ideals. 

Whether  or  not  one  believes  that  the  orig- 
inal commitment  of  ground  troops  to  Viet- 
nam was  a  mistake — and  this  belief  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  those  of  liberal  persuasion — 
the  fact  remains  that  American  troops  are 
there  In  force. 

We  believe  that  the  conduct  of  a  war  must 
basically  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  supported  the  bombing  halts  called  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  policy  of 
gradual  withdrawal  announced  by  President 
Nixon  as  well  as  the  President's  decision  to 
send  troops  into  C&mbodla  to  mop  up  enemy 
sanctuaries. 

It  Is  not  blind  support  but  rather  it  stems 
from  a  belief  that  the  President  Is  as  com- 
mitted to  peace  as  Is  any  American  and  has 
the  most  knowledge  of  any  individual  about 
ways  to  achieve  It  with  honor. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  carry  out  hlB 
program  he  not  only  needs  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  American  people  but  also  needs 
to  know  that  he  has  that  support. 

We  are  reseating  on  this  page  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  last  Sunday's  Florida 
Times-Union  and  JoumaJ  to  give  those  per- 
sons who  support  the  President's  actions  an 
opportunity  to  let  him  know  It  through  their 
signatures.  So  far  12,810  signatures  have  been 
rGcdvod 

We  endorse  the  idea  behind  today's  rally 
because  we  believe  It  Is  time  that  the  posi- 
tive side  of  America  was  also  expressed. 

It  Isnt  Jingoism  or  chauvinism.  It  Is  rather 
an  answer  to  hangdoglsm. 

If  speakers  and  participants  in  the  rally 
succeed  In  setting  a  tone  of  affirmation  for — 
and  commitment  to — the  ideal  of  a  nation 
"with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  It  will  be  a 
siiooess. 

If  it  succeeds  In  persuading  any  of  us  to 
translate  the  American  dream  more  fully 
Into  action  In  our  own  lives.  It  will  be  a 
solid  plus  for  this  area  and  the  nation. 


A  news  account  of  May  21,  1970.  from 
the  same  newspaper  reads  as  follows: 

OIs — Prbsxnt  and  Past — PAm  Holhjat 

Salute  bt  Aoicirai, 

(By  Doug  Sease) 

"The  clvUians  of  this  country  determine 

national  policy,  not  the  men  of  the  armed 

forces. 

"The  men  and  women  In  the  services  ex- 
ecute this  policy  and  honor  our  commit- 
ments around  the  world." 
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with  these  words  Rear  Adm.  Lawrence 
Heyworth  Jr.,  commander  of  Fleet  Air  Jack- 
sonville, tirged  Americans  not  to  belittle 
servicemen  for  doing  their  Jobs  "In  an  out- 
standing, dedicated  manner." 

Heyworth.  speaking  at  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servances at  the  Memorial  Flagpole  in  Ever- 
green Cemetery  Saturday  morning,  told  an 
audience  of  several  hundred  citizens,  both 
young  and  old,  that  the  continuance  of  free- 
dom In  the  United  States  will  be  achieved 
only  by  means  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
coiuitry. 

Many  people  who  gathered  around  the 
memorial  were  veterans  of  America's  wars. 

Many  canes  were  In  evidence,  yet  backs 
straightened  and  hands  went  to  foreheads  as 
the  American  flags  were  massed  beneath  the 
flagpole  in  a  precise  military  manner  by  color 
guards  from  the  services. 

"Patriotism  too  often  carries  the  connota- 
tion of  Jiist  flag-waving,"  said  Heyworth. 

"But  It's  more — Much,  more. 

"It  Is  the  sum  of  one's  outlook  on  Life — 
a  state  of  mind. 

"It's  backing  your  country  and  defending 
your  country  against  all  enemies. 

"In  the  same  breath."  the  admiral  said. 
"It  is  not  banning  of  dissent  or  persecuting 
those  who  do  dissent  peacefully  and  lawfully. 
But  for  the  dissenters  there  should  be  an 
underlying  sense  of  responsibility. 

"Today  we  remember  countless  men  who 
have  given  the  supreme  sacrifice — their 
lives — for  this  country.  But  showing  support 
for  our  living  men  and  women  in  uniform  Is 
also  Important  on  Memorial  Day. 

'They  are  the  defenders  of  our  freedom." 

Heyworth    then    posed    two    questions — 
"What  Is  freedom? 

"Is  it  freedMn  from  obligations  and  respon- 
slblUties? 

"Not — for  If  the  answer  to  the  question  Is 
■yes,"  we  are  accepting  smarchy  or  saying  In 
effect  'We  dont  give  a  damn.' 

"The  question  is — What  do  I  do  with  my 
freedom?  Freedom  will  act  only  through  our 
actions,"  he  said. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  patriotism  and  do  not 
apologize  for  it. 

"It's  still  alive  and  it  Is  freedom's  most 
potent  protector,"  he  concluded. 

Mayor  Hans  Tanzler  introduced  Heyworth 
and  took  a  few  minutes  to  comment  on  the 
Patriotism  Rally  held  Friday  behind  City 
Hall. 

"As  I  looked  out  Into  that  crowd  Friday,  1 
was  reassured  as  to  the  direction  our  country 
is  going,"  the  mayor  said. 

He  said  on  a  recent  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  took  a  half-day  tour  of  Arlington 
Memorial    Cemetery. 

"It  was  an  experience  I'll  never  forget,"  said 
Tanzler.  "Every  American  owes  it  to  himself, 
his  children  and  his  fellow  Americans  to  go 
through  that  cemetery. 

"It's  impossible  to  see  the  Iwo  Jima  Memo- 
rial and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  not  realize  that  freedom  isn't  free.  It  has 
to  be  paid  for,  often  In  terms  of  the  highest 
sacrifice   a  person  can  make — his  life. 

"If  every  student  and  dissident  would  go 
through  there  we  wouldn't  have  the  prob- 
lems we  have  today,"  he  said. 

Following  Adm.  Heyworth 's  address  a 
wreath  ceremony  was  conducted  and  memo- 
rial floral  arrangements  were  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flagp>ole,  where  the  colors  stood 
at  half  mast. 

Then  a  squad  of  U.S.  Marines  fired  a  volley 
of  shots  and  taps  was  played  by  the  Comfalr 
Jas  Band  from  the  Naval  Air  Station. 

Ceremonies  also  were  held  Saturday  morn- 
ing by  the  West  JacksonvUle  Branch  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  in  Memory  Oardens 
Cemetery  on  Blanding  Boulevard. 

Robert  Nolan,  town  manager  of  Orange 
Park,  addressed  the  gathering. 

By  order  of  President  Nixon,  flags  remained 
at  half  staff  throughout  the  day  In  honor  of 
American  dead  In  all  wars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  news  account  from   the  May   30, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Florida  Times-Union 
reads  as  follows: 
Threb    Thousand    Five    Hundred    Patkiots 

Stand   Up  To   Bk    Counted   Americans 

It  wasn't  the  Po\n-th  of  July,  or  Flag  Day  or 
even  Memorial  Day,  but  for  several  thousand 
Jacksonville  citizens  It  was  Patriotism  Day. 

Standing  under  dark  and  threatening 
clouds,  with  the  Increasing  winds  whipping 
the  St.  Johns  River  and  snapping  the  colors 
in  the  city  park  lot,  more  than  3,500  Ameri- 
cans csmie  to  remember  and  salute  their 
birthrights  as  Americans. 

Held  on  Memorial  Day  Eve,  the  Stand  Up 
for  America  rally  was  not  a  protest  meeting; 
It  was  a  meeting  of  assent,  of  approval. 

It  was  a  time  for  remembering  the  thrill  of 
seeing  the  flag-trooped  by  and  of  listening 
to  tunes  which  never  fall  to  stir  emotions. 

It  was  a  time  for  listening  to  words  bom 
of  time  and  history  and  experience,  as  weU 
as  dreams  and  hopes  and  maybe  even  fears 
and  dreads.  Spirited  words,  not  hoUow  words. 

Mayor  Hans  G.  Tanzler  set  the  tone  for 
the  rally  when  he  told  the  assembled  crowd, 
"We've  seen  enough  burning  of  buildings, 
and  draft  cards,  but  when  they  go  so  far  as 
to  burn  the  flag,  friends,  they  ripped  It  with 
me." 

Standing  on  the  parking  lot  sidewalks  or 
on  the  patches  of  grass  and  expanses  of  pave- 
ment, some  of  those  who  had  come  not  only 
to  remember  the  patriotic  rallies  of  the  past 
but  to  rekindle  that  stimulating  feeling — 
love  of  country — carried  placards  and  signs  as 
they  listened  to  the  spesikers  on  the  bunting- 
swathed  platform. 

An  elderly  man  with  a  large  flag,  wore  a 
straw  hat  proclaiming,  "God  Bless  Splro 
Agnew." 

A  small  sea  of  faces  beamed  from  tinder 
varl-colored  construction  workers'  "hard 
hats"  in  approval  of  speakers  denouncing 
America's  detractors  as  Conmivuilst,  or  Com- 
munist dupes. 

Some  held  up  placards  proclaiming  "Amer- 
ica, Love  It,  or  Leave  It,"  and  "Back  Our 
Boys  In  Vietnam." 

Keynote  of  the  one-hour  rally  sponsored 
by  the  Building  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  northeast  Florida  was  aimed  at  rally- 
ing support  for  President  Nixon's  Cambodian 
venture  and  for  national  unity  In  times  of 
peril. 

The  featured  speaker,  U.S.  Rep.  William 
Chappell  of  Ocala  drew  shouts  of  approval 
when  he  shouted  disdain  for  "Americans  who 
spit  on  the  flag  and  grind  it  In  the  ground." 

"The  President  made  a  vital  decision  a  few 
days  ago  (the  Cambodian  action)  and  he  did 
what  should  have  been  done  long  ago,"  Chap- 
peU  said. 

"Too  many  people  In  America  are  not  proud 
to  hold  the  flag  high,"  he  said. 

Loud  shouts  of  "amen"  gfreeted  his  next 
statement:  "We  are  privileged  to  live  In  a 
country  that  has  given  more  freedom  to  its 
people  than  any  other." 

"We've  tied  the  hands  of  American  sol- 
diers too  long.  If  we're  willing  to  fight,  we 
should  be  willing  to  win.  I  believe  our  Pres- 
ident will  bring  our  men  out  of  Cambodia 
by  June  30,  as  he  promised,  and  return  the 
others  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible." 

Campus  dissenters  drew  special  attention 
from  Tanzler  and  Chappell. 

"Any  American  who  desecrates  the  fiag 
should  be  deported,  or  ordered  to  walk 
through  Arlington  National  Cemetery  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.)  and  pause  before  every  grave," 
the  mayor  said. 

"I  can't  understand  why  students  slip  out 
to  Cuba  and  help  Castro  cut  cane,  and  then 
slip  back  and  brag  about  It,"  he  said. 

Referring  to  campus  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions, Tanzler  said,  "Who  the  devil  are  we 
to  know  better  than  our  Informed  leaders 
that  we  shouldn't  go  Into  Cambodia?" 

Noting  that  Nixon  is  a  Republican  and 
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himself  a  Democrat,  Tanzler  said,  "I  know 
we  want  peace,  but  If  we  must  fight,  let  It 
not  be  on  our  shores,  but  In  Indochina." 

Praising  most  American  youth  for  being 
level-headed,  Chappell  said,  "Some  of  what 
I  see  on  campuses  Is  so  far  off  base  it  scares 
me  to  think  where  they'd  take  this  nation, 
if  they  could." 

Chajjpell's  charge  that  campus  unrest  In- 
volves some  of  America's  "best  known  Com- 
munists" brought  a  loud  shout  from  the 
audience   to  "throw  them  out." 

"It's  not  enough  to  be  a  good  American; 
you've  got  to  be  against  communism."  he 
said,  and  the  crowd  roared  approval. 

"Too  many  Americans  are  soft  on  com- 
munism and  Americanism,"  Chappell  con- 
cluded. 

State  Attorney  T.  Edward  Austin,  master  of 
ceremonies.  Introduced  the  speakers. 

The  first,  John  Bowden,  president  of  the 
sponsoring  building  trades  council,  said,  "I 
get  sorta  choked  up  about  Old  Glory  wav- 
ing around  and  people  singing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

"One  thing  that  made  America  great  Is 
that  when  we  get  in  trouble  we  forget  our 
differences  and  back  the  president,  whoever 
he  Is,"  Bowden  said. 

On  May  13  I  wrote  the  President  as 

follows: 

House  op  Represektattves, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  13, 1970. 
The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  I  have 
attempted  to  support  you  fully  In  your 
efforts  to  end  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
Although  I  orlginlally  felt  we  should  press  for 
a  mUltary  victory,  the  time  seems  to  have 
run  out  for  that — primarily  because  of  our 
reluctance  to  use  the  degree  of  force  re- 
quired. I  am  not  wise  or  Informed  enough 
to  know  that  this  reluctance  was  not  weU 
founded,  or  Is  not  now  weU  founded;  al- 
though It  was  not  my  original  opinion  that 
such  reluctance  was  well  founded.  I  believe 
major  errors  on  our  part  are  apparent:  first, 
not  to  decide  In  advance  what  to  do  if  we 
started  winning  the  war  and  China  then 
came  in;  second,  our  employing  troops  under 
polltlcally-arrlved-at  giilde  lines  that  pre- 
vented victory. 

Under  the  circumstances  nor'  prevailing. 
It  Is  my  opinion,  and  apparently  yours,  that 
all  U.S.  troops  should  be  withdrawn  as 
promptly  as  possible.  I  have  apprehensions 
about  what  this  may  do  in  making  less  credi- 
ble the  chances  for  world  peace,  by  making 
less  credible  our  wllUngness  to  assist  small 
nations  resisting  aggression.  With  this  In 
view,  I  have  some  suggestions  I  would  like 
to  make  which  would  minimize,  or  offset,  this 
loss  to  our  efforts  for  world  peace. 

My  first  suggestion  Is  that  you  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  to  hold  free.  U.N. -super- 
vised, elections  In  South  Vietnam,  to  de- 
termine If  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
wish  to  go  forward  with  the  war  by  them- 
selves or  to  end  the  war  by  negotiations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  If  the  election  goes 
for  ending  the  war,  then  U.S.  troops  could 
be  removed  immediately.  If  the  election  goes 
the  other  way,  then  the  total  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  could  be  postponed  for  one  year, 
but  only  for  one  year.  If  the  U.N.  faUs  to 
act  within  sixty  days  or  acts  unfavorably  to 
holding  an  election,  then  the  U.S.  could 
nevertheless  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  by  one 
year  from  the  time  limit  of  sixty  days  or  re- 
jection of  the  election  plan,  whichever  is 
first. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  (since  we 
are  Inferentlally  downgrading  the  chances 
of  our  Intervention  In  cases  of  future  ag- 
gressions), we  substitute  in  place  of  this 
war-deterrent  an  offer  to  help  finance  (but 
not  to  man)  an  international  standing  police 
force  to  act  to  put  down  aggression  in  future 
cases  wherein  the  U-N.  recommends  Inter- 
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ventlon.  The  troops  should  be  drawn  from 
volunteers  from  small  nations  throughout 
the  world.  This  would  not  prevent  our  uni- 
lateral intervention  but  would  diminish  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  It.  No  U.S.  sovereignty 
would  be  eliminated  or  Impaired. 

My  third  suggestion  Is  that  a  separate 
agency  be  created  In  the  Federal  government 
to  study  the  causes  and  preventions  of  war,  a 
research  agency  solely,  not  an  agency  al- 
lowed to  establish  policy,  but  to  get  this 
needed  research  and  Information  for  the 
President,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Congress.  There  should  also  be  a  Joint  com- 
mittee In  Congress  to  secure  congressional 
oversight  In  this  field. 

I  hope  these  Ideas  may  be  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  I  know  you  will  do  what  you 
feel  Is  best  for  our  beloved  country  and  for 
mankind. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Charlzs  E.  Bennett. 

A  May  25.  1970,  news  release  from 
Dr.  Lois  S.  Gold  of  the  political  science 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia reads  as  follows  concerning  a  sur- 
vey of  communities  in  southern  Califor- 
nia: 

A  new  plan  for  peace  in  Vietnam  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support  from  people  In  the 
East  Bay.  While  plans  for  a  U.S.  cease-flre 
have  been  researched  by  such  groups  as  Clark 
Kerr  and  the  late  Walter  Reuther's  National 
Committee  for  a  Political  Settlement  In  Viet- 
nam, cease-fire  proposals  have  not  been 
widely  discvissed.  and  little  has  been  known 
of  public  opinions  about  them. 

A  randomly  selected  survey  of  over  1000 
people  residing  throughout  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  East  Bay  were  asked  their 
opinions  about  many  different  Vietnam  peace 
proposals.  A  U.S.  cease  fire-U.N.  supervised 
elections  proposal,  received  majority  support 
from  all  segments  of  the  community:  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  young  and  old, 
college  educated  and  those  with  less  than 
college  education. 

People  were  asked:  "Here  is  a  single  pro- 
posal for  ending  the  war  that  has  3  parts: 
(1>  The  US.  would  cease  fire  In  South  Viet- 
nam. (2)  The  U.S.  would  then  call  for  free 
elections,  open  to  all  parties,  and  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  (3)  The  U.S. 
would  then  ask  Hanoi  also  to  cease  fire  and 
to  Join  In  declaring  before  the  elections  to 
accept  the  outcome  and  withdraw  troops  If 
requested.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
this  proposal?" 

In  all.  61^^  voiced  approval  of  this  plan,  and 
only  16'^c  voiced  disapproval.  75%  of  the 
Democrats,  72<7c  of  the  Independents,  and 
58%  of  the  Republicans  approved:  69%  of 
the  college-educated  and  68 'v  of  those  with 
high  school  education  or  less  approved.  Even 
among  those  who  voted  for  Nixon  In  the  last 
election.  58"^^  said  they  approved  of  this  plan. 
Similar  wldesperad  support  for  this  proposal 
was  found  In  a  poll  of  San  Prenclsco,  reported 
In  the  press  ten  days  ago. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTTTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Ml-.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Maj.  Gen. 
Prank  D.  Pinckney,  adjutant  general  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  has  devoted 
a  lifetime  of  dedicated  and  superb  service 
to  our  country.  Recently  General  Pinck- 
ney wrote  a  splendid  tmd  timely  letter 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

State  of  South  Carolina,  Muj- 
TART  Department.  Office  of  the 
Adjutant  General. 

Columbia,  May  20, 1970. 
Hon.  WiLLLAM  J.  B.  Dorn, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dorn:  It  Is  my  purpose  In  this 
letter  to  provide  you  with  a  report  on  the 
South  Carolina  National  Ouard  which  you 
may  find  useful  In  your  deliberations  in  the 
Congress. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  National  Guard  has 
become  the  target  of  extensive  criticism  by 
the  press,  resulting  from  the  Kent  State 
deaths.  I  want  to  ensure  you  that  the  South 
Carolina  National  Guard  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  security  of  our  State,  and 
these  guardsmen  deserve  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given. 

The  Kent  State  episode  was  unfortunate; 
but  I  am  highly  Insulted  to  hear  such  terms 
as  "trigger-happy"  and  "poorly  trained"  used 
against  Guardsmen.  Let  me  give  you  some 
facts  about  South  Csurollna  Guardsmen. 

In  support  of  civil  authorities  during  civil 
disorders,  the  South  Carolina  National  Guard 
was  on  State  duty  In  1968  for  17,640  mandays; 
In  1969  for  32,776  mandays;  and  thus  far  In 
1970,  over  9,000  mandays.  Not  one  Incident 
has  marred  these  Guardsmen's  record. 

Since  February  1968,  the  South  Carolina 
Guard  has  been  called  to  State  duty  24  times 
to  support  civil  police.  Our  Guard's  perform- 
ance has  been  a  story  of  restraint  in  the  face 
of  extreme  provocation  and  abuse,  and  of 
effective  performance  with  minimum  force. 

Just  last  week,  with  over  700  South  Caro- 
lina Guardsmen  on  duty  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  It  was  necessary  to  use 
tear  gas  on  two  occasions  to  quell  the  dis- 
order. Many  of  our  Guardsmen  were  hit  with 
throvm  objects,  and  two  received  hospital 
treatment  in  one  evening.  Yet,  they  were 
without  error  in  their  performance;  and  fi- 
nally they  brought  order  to  a  rioting  group 
of  disorderly  students. 

Why  can't  the  nation,  and  particularly  the 
press,  recognize  that  Guardsmen  are  human 
beings  the  same  as  the  dissidents?  Since 
1968,  224.500  Guardsmen  in  our  nation  have 
been  called  to  duty  191  times  to  back  up 
civil  authorities.  Any  criticism  of  their  rec- 
ord has  to  come  from  uninformed  persons. 

The  average  Guardsman  in  South  Carolina 
has  received  more  than  40  hours  of  training 
in  civil  disturbance  operations;  but  this  Is 
not  his  best  asset.  Our  Guardsmen  in  general 
possess  an  awareness  of  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  In  a  free  society.  We  rely  upon 
their  understanding  of  the  mood  that  Is 
sweeping  America  and  their  determination 
that  our  freedom  will  not  be  destroyed.  Their 
honest  indoctrination  largely  accounts  for 
their  superb  performance  in  tense  circtim- 
stances,  often  where  the  tempers  are  heated 
and  the  aftermath  highly  emotional. 

I  urge  your  full  and  overt  support  of  the 
Nationsa  Guard  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  doing  their  best  ta 
keep  American  strong. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  D.  Pinckney, 
Major  General.  SCARNG, 

The  Adjutant  General. 


SENATOR    MARGARET    CHASE 
SMITH'S  TIMELY  WARNXNO 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  timely  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  June 
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I,  1970,  by  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State.  These  remarks  were  timely  for 
two  reasons:  First,  they  were  made  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Senator's 
declaration  of  conscience,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
speeches  of  our  time;  second,  these  re- 
marks were  made  on  Monday  at  a  time 
when  they  are  sorely  needed. 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  was 
right  20  years  ago,  and  she  is  right  in 
her  present  Judgment  of  the  danger 
posed  to  our  Nation  by  the  forces  of  ex- 
tremism. I  would  like  to  hereby  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  edi- 
torials, the  first  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  3,  1970,  and  the 
second  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  that  date.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
Senator,  for  marking  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  her  declaration  of  conscience  in 
such  a  fitting  maimer. 
The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1970] 

Mrs.  Smith's  Good  Counsel 
As  she  did  twenty  years  ago  In  her  "dec- 
laration of  conscience"  against  the  right- 
wing  excesses  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  la  attempting 
to  rally  the  country  to  moderation  and  good 
sense.  One  can  only  hope  profoundly  that  It 
will  not  take  four  years  this  time  for  her 
counsel  to  be  heeded. 

The  baalc  message  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  that  the  deep  pool  of  centrist 
opinion  in  the  country,  that  essential  guar- 
antee against  violent  political  upheavals.  Is 
being  dangerously  shaken.  Primarily  the 
threat  this  time  Is  from  the  "radical  left  that 
advocates  and  practices  violence  and  defiance 
of  the  law  " 

But  beyond  that  present  danger  lurks  the 
threat  of  repression,  Just  beginning  to  show 
Itself  in  a  governmental  defense  that  is  "too 
extreme  and  unfair  and  too  repetitive."  One 
feeds  on  the  other.  But  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  anarchy  and  repression,  Mrs.  Smith 
has  no  doubt  that  the  American  people,  If 
they  feel  driven  to  choose,  would  take  re- 
pression in  the  name  of  order. 

Every  present  sign  makes  It  plain  that  she 
Is  right.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  once  a  na- 
tional reaction  set  In  against  the  nihilism 
and  intolerance  of  the  extreme  radicals,  now 
so  visible  In  the  streets  and  on  television, 
decent  distinctions  would  tend  to  disappear. 
Actually  only  a  few  make  the  campuses  of 
the  nation,  in  the  Senator's  words,  "a  ren- 
dezvous for  obscenity,  for  trespass,  for  vio- 
lence. .  .  ."  But  even  now  their  activities 
are  enough.  In  the  eyes  of  some  Americana, 
to  discredit  all  students,  all  faculties,  all 
Intellectuals. 

Many  more  students,  minority  groups  and 
radicals — though  far  from  a  majority  of  any 
of  them — are  in  truth  guilty  of  "refusing  to 
listen  while  demanding  communication." 
Freedom  of  speech  Is  scandalously  often  de- 
nied these  days,  even  to  people  of  national 
stature,  by  shouting  them  into  silence  or 
even  by  physically  seizing  microphones  and 
platforms.  And  while  very  few  stoop  to  such 
stupidity  as  desecrating  the  flag.  It  does  not 
take  many  Instances  of  such  grossness  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  citizens  for  whom  the 
flag  is  still  a  symbol  deserving  respect. 

No  one  who  wants  to  preserve  that  civilized 
discourse  without  which  democracy  is  un- 
workable can  take  issue  with  Senator  Smith's 
timely  warning.  We  wish  only  that  she  had 
added  some  notice  of  the  many  young  Amer- 
icans today  who  do  know  and  appreciate 
what  she  is  talking  about  and  who  are  work- 
ing, in  increasing  numbers  within  the  politi- 
cal system  to  promote,  their  views  on  the 
great  Issues  of  the  day. 

For  they  know,  as  she  does,  that  with  all 
its  Imperfections,  the  American  Constitution 
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has  given  people  the  longest  span  of  self- 
government,  of  rule  subject  to  popular 
change,  however  gradual,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world.  That  is  not  something  that 
any  of  us — left,  right  or  center — should  will- 
ingly see  endangered  by  anyone  else,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  Ideology  or  degree  of  self- 
righteousness. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  3,  1970] 

A  New  Declaration  or  Conscience 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  on  Monday 
delivered  the  speech  President  Nixon  should 
have  given  some  time  ago. 

The  frail  but  formidable  lady  from  Maine, 
who  20  years  before,  to  the  day.  had  defied 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  in  her 
"declaration  of  conscience  speech,"  put  the 
blame  for  the  disorders  which  today  afflict  our 
campuses  and  our  cities  exactly  where  it 
belongs. 

Firmly  but  without  rancor,  she  castigated 
"the  political  extreme  left"  and  "miUtant 
Intellectuals"  for  "refusing  to  Usten  whUe 
demanding  communication,"  and  for  making 
American  campuses  "a  rendezvous  for  ob- 
scenity, for  trespass,  for  violence,  for  arson 
and  for  killing."  At  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Smith  characterized  the  defense  made  by 
some  administrative  spokesmen  as  "too  ex- 
treme and  imfair  and  too  repetiUve,"  adding 
that  it  had  "gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  and  fanned,  in- 
stead of  drenching,  the  fires  of  division. 

In  the  latter  instance,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  Is  her 
wont,  named  no  names.  Could  it  be  that  she 
had  in  mind  Vice  President  Agnew?  The  sen- 
ator from  Maine  keeps  her  own  counsel,  but 
certain  It  is  that  the  vice  president's  rhetor- 
ical excesses,  while  they  may  have  been  pro- 
voked by  greater  excesses  from  the  left,  have 
done  nothmg  to  fulfill  the  administration's 
promises,  to  "bring  us  together." 

If  Mrs.  Smith  is  right — or  even  half-right— 
In  her  statement  that  the  extremism  of  the 
political  left  is  rapidly  confronting  the  ooxin- 
try  with  "the  narrow  choice  between  anarchy 
and  repression."  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
President  Nixon  to  leave  it  to  Agnew  to  do  his 
talking  for  him,  or  for  his  administration. 

Any  president,  as  presidents  so  frequently 
point  out  to  us,  is  president  of  all  the  people. 
If  we  are  in  fact  confronted  with  a  national 
emergency — and  Mrs.  Smith  concedes  that 
"anarchy  may  seem  nearer  to  many  of  us  than 
It  really  Is" — then  the  President  owes  It  to 
the  country  to  speak  out,  as  Mrs.  Smith  put 
It  Monday  and  20  years  ago,  without  "irre- 
sponsible words  of  bitterness  and  selfish  po- 
litical opportunism." 

There  Is  small  hope  that  the  extremists  of 
the  left  will  heed  Mr.  Nixon  any  more  than 
they  vrtll  respond  to  Mrs.  Smith.  But  the  na- 
tion—In  Mrs.  Smith's  words,  "the  great  center 
of  our  people,  those  who  reject  the  violence 
and  unreasonableness  of  both  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left" — is  desperately 
In  need  of  leadership. 

The  vice  president,  committed  as  he  is  to 
partisan  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  dis- 
sent, cannot  provide  that  leadership.  The 
President  alone  can  provide  it,  and  he  ought 
to  try  to  do  so. 


NELSEN  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  OR- 
DERLY TRADE  IN  TEXTILE  AR- 
TICLES, ARTICLES  OF  LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR  AND  MINK  SKINS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MIKNISOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr   NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  is  similar 
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to  that  presently  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  With  one  exception,  my  bill  is 
identical  to  that  originally  offered  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills.  The  chair- 
man's bill  (HJl.  16920)  would  primarily 
affect  the  imports  of  textiles  and  leather 
goods  from  foreign  nations.  It  would 
stabilize  the  trade  in  these  items  to  pre- 
vent the  flood  of  incoming  goods  from 
destroying  these  industries.  My  bill  would 
extend  this  important  principle  to  the 
domestic  mink  industry.  This  is  an  in- 
dustry that  has  suffered  more  than  tex- 
tiles or  leather  goods,  and  the  prime  vic- 
tims have  been  small  businessmen.  There 
is,  however,  a  parallel:  A  prosperous 
domestic  industry  hit  by  an  unreasonable 
flood  of  imports. 

The  Mills'  bill  would  establish  a  base 
year  for  imports  of  leather  and  textiles 
at  1967-68.  Because  the  remedy  is  so  late 
in  coming,  I  have  selected  the  base  year 
of  1959-60  for  application  to  mink  im- 
ports. The  imports  of  that  year  would 
represent  a  level  of  2,810,492  pelts  a  year, 
or  a  figure  equal  to  28  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  last  year. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  see  fit  to  include 
these  provisions  on  mink  imports  in  any 
bill  they  recommend  for  enactment. 

In  recent  weeks.  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  a 
mink  rancher  from  Connecticut,  has 
visited  with  me  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill.  Mr.  Taylor  has  written 
a  most  eloquent  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion faced  by  mink  ranchers  today,  and 
I  am  including  it  in  my  remarks  at  this 

time:  ^ 

Mink  Farming  In  Or  Out 

Mink  ranchers  have  tamed  the  wild  ani- 
mal, improved  It  by  selection,  created  new 
natural  mink  fur  colors,  and  built  markets 
for  them  to  a  maximum  of  over  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  for  mink  pelts. 

They  have  developed  a  significant  business 
In  feed  and  supplies  and  created  Jobs  for 
agricultural  workers. 

Taking  food  products  that  are  too  low  In 
quality  or  otherwise  not  suitable  for  human 
consumption.'  mink  farmers  have  trans- 
formed these  into  the  world's  most  beautiful 
furs. 

Mink  ranching  has  been  a  veritable  mod- 
ern classic  of  the  posslblUtles  of  free  private 
enterprise.  Most  ranchers  started  small, 
many  of  them  on  a  part  time  basis,  and  by 
hard'  work  and  intelligent  managing  and 
marketing  built  thousands  of  profitable, 
mostly  family  size,  farms. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  lower  pelt 
prices,  mink  raisers  have  Increased  operat- 
ing efficiencies  and  cut  cost  at  every  possible 
point.  They  have  also  modernized  and  In- 
creased their  advertising,  but  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  remaining  ranchers  are  now  faced 
with  bankruptcy  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control. 

Up  until  1967  there  had  been  a  continuous 
Increase  of  imports.  The  domestic  market  was 
able  to  absorb  these  large  numbers  of  mink 
peiu  because  of  demand  created  by  a  fantas- 
tically successful  advertising  campaign  con- 
ducted and  paid  for  by  United  States  mink 
ranchers.  In  this  campaign  they  appealed 
directly  to  the  consumer  and  developed  a 
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lucrative  market  for  furrier's  garments  made 
from  American  raised  mink  sold  by  U.S.  Fur 
Auctions. 

Our  ranchers  have  assessed  themselves  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  pelt  sales  at  auction. 
In  the  past  25  years  or  so,  the  ranchers  have 
spent  more  than  twenty  million  doUars 
building  a  market  for  mink. 

This  campaign  was  so  successful  that  mink 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  .status 
symbols.  Mink  became  and  still  is  today,  one 
of  women's  most  cherished  possessions.  A 
woman  does  not  buy  a  mink  garment  for 
warmth.  Nor  does  she  buy  it  primarily  for 
style.  She  buys  It  because  It  gives  her  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  softness  and  luxury  and  the 
feeling  that  she  has  the  ultimate  of  all  gar- 
ments. She  buys  it  for  a  state  of  mind.  It 
gives  her  the  feeling  that  she  has  the  best 
and  no  one  can  top  that.  This,  of  covu-se.  Is 
the  exact  opposite  of  commonness. 

During  most  of  the  sixties  the  opinion 
that  mink  was  the  ultimate  fur  along  with 
the  great  affluence  of  the  American  public 
made  It  possible  to  absorb  Increasing  quan- 
tities of  mink  at  profitable  levels  and  the 
image  of  mink  remained  relatively  untarn- 
ished. 

But  in  1966  and  1967.  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened, imports  captured  64%  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Even  the  tremendous  Image  and  de- 
sirability that  had  been  so  carefully  and  ex- 
pensively nurtured  by  the  American  ranchers 
could  not  withstand  the  terrible  weight  of 
eleven  million  pelts  Imported  In  two  years. 
This  flood  of  imports  broke  the  market  in 
1967.  and  the  inevitable  deterioration  set  In. 
We  had  built  such  a  tremendous  Image  for 
mink  that  any  mink  was  considered  luxury 
and  a  touch  of  mink  on  any  garment  In- 
creased Its  salablllty.  This  almost  vmlversal 
opinion  of  mink  made  it  possible  for  the 
U.S.  market  to  absorb  the  millions  of  low 
end,  poor  quality  imports  that  were  dumped 
on  the  U.S.  market  year  after  year.  It  has 
been  very  distressing  to  observe  the  European 
market  reports  over  the  years  stating  that 
the  lowest  qualities  were  sold  to  United 
States  dealers. 

This  exploitation  of  our  market  with  low 
grade  pelts  has  bee.i  dragging  down  the 
image  of  mink.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
vrtthout  this  flood  of  Imports  the  American 
Mink  Industry  would  have  had  many  more 
years  of  profitable  prices. 

The  Scandinavians  entered  our  market 
after  it  had  been  built  by  the  U.S  ranchers. 
The  desire  and  the  demand  were  there  and 
the  image  of  mink  was  impeccable.  They  did 
not  have  to  build  a  market;  It  was  already 
established  and,  of  course,  completely  ex- 
posed to  their  assaults  since  there  were  no 
import  controls  of  any  kind. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Scandinavians 
did  not  see  fit  to  chart  a  course  that  would 
uphold  the  Image  of  mink  and  maintain  this 
market.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  sell 
their  mink  as  a  common  commodity  rather 
than  as  a  luxury  item.  They  sold  by  size  and 
rough  quality  separations  In  large  quantities 
and  without  selling  limits. 

This  Initially  proved  very  profitable  to  them 
with  the  American  market  firmly  established 
and  bolstered  by  a  desperate  effort  on  the 
part  of  domestic  rancher  associations  to  sus- 
tain the  market  by  limiting  quantities  on 
sales  and  setting  auction  price  selling  limits. 
In  fact  our  attempts  to  defend  the  market 
played  right  into  their  hands  since  their 
policy  of  tremendous  quantities  on  early' 
sales  sold  without  llmlte  moved  their  mink, 
but  lowered  the  market  and  made  our  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  profitable  market  here 
extremely  difficult. 


>  That  Is.  fish  racks,  a  residue  from  filet- 
Ing.  poultry  heads  and  entraUs,  packing 
house  by-products  that  have  been  con- 
demned for  human  consumption,  low-grade 
dairy  and  egg  products  and  over-aged  cot- 
tage cheese. 


•The  time  of  winter  fur  growth  on  mink 
is  determined  by  the  shortening  of  the  length 
of  the  day.  Since  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  farther  north  than  the  United  States, 
they  can  pelt  earlier. 
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Tear  after  year,  we  attempted  to  raise  the 
market  level  in  our  "prestige"  sales  following 
the  low  market  levels  set  In  Europe.  We  were 
surprisingly  successful  In  this  for  many 
years  but  the  weight  of  free  Imports  was 
just  too  much  for  us  and  we  failed  In  1967 
and  the  years  since  .  .  .  this  In  spite  of  the 
superior  quality  of  American  raised  mink! 

Moreover,  the  Scandinavian  approach  has 
been  primarily  t»  concentrate  on  the  first 
buyer,  that  Is  the  dealers  and  brokers.  Their 
very  limited  advertising  in  the  fashion 
magazines  has  not.  In  my  opinion,  been  of 
the  proper  quality  to  sxistaln  the  Image  of 
mink  as  a  prestige  and  luxury  Item. 

This  Scandinavian  approach  to  our  market 
only  made  sense  In  a  short  term,  quick 
profit,  complete  disregard  for  the  future. 
poUcy.  With  this  cynical  approach  to  the 
mink  market.  Is  It  any  sxirprlse  that  they 
now  turn  to  newer  fields  such  as  Europe 
where  they  will  undoubtedly  repeat  their 
destructive  policies. 

Both  the  fashion  acceptance  erosion  and 
the  TT.S.  business  decline  has  acted  to  re- 
duce mink  p»lt  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  This  decline  In  luxury  purchases  has 
not  yet  been  reflected  In  Europe.  Their  gen- 
eral business  has  remained  at  a  high  level 
and  1969  was  a  banner  year  in  the  European 
fur  business.  Since  the  European  fur  market 
was  very  strong  the  Scandinavians  found  a 
ready  sale  at  home  for  their  pelts  and  conse- 
quently »ld  less  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  mink  ranching  situation  Is 
deadly  serious;  in  fact  the  industry  now 
faces  the  possibility  of  extinction. 

The  number  of  ranchers  has  been  reduced 
from  7200  in  1962  to  2400  In  1969. 

Pelt  price*  have  now  reached  disaster 
levels.  After  suffering  the  price  break  due  to 
the  flood  of  Imports  In  1967,  the  market  Is 
now  further  depressed  by  slowing  business, 
restricted  credit  and  a  major  decline  In  the 
stock  market.  Average  gross  auction  price 
received  for  pelt  sales  from  1960  through 
1966  was  slightly  over  $18  00  per  pelt;  in 
1967.  '68.  and  '69  the  average  was  $14.75.  a 
drop  of  18"  .  Preliminary  flg\ires  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1970,  show  a  gross  average 
of  $12.75,  a  drop  of  30.4%  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1969. 

It  Is  most  important  to  realize  that  these 
gross  sales  prices  do  not  represent  net  to  the 
rancher.  Sales  costs  must  be  deducted.  For 
example,  the  groas  average  sales  price  for 
mutation  pelts  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1970  are  reported  to  be  $11.41  per  pelt.  After 
the  auction  commission  of  5'i%,  Associa- 
tion deduction  of  2^4%  and  $1.75  per  pelt 
tanning  costs  (56%  were  dressed),  the  true 
average  net  return  to  the  rancher  was  $9.53. 
These  prices  are  definitely  confiscatory.  Al- 
most every  American  mink  rancher  Is  op- 
erating at  a  loss  at  cxirrent  market  levels. 

ICnk  ranchers  receive  their  money  when 
the  pelts  are  sold  after  a  year  of  costly  opera- 
tion. This  means  that  they  have  to  finance 
a  whole  year's  operation  In  advance.  The 
iisual  credit  sources  have  been  the  auction 
companies,  production  credit  and  local  banks. 
All  of  these  sources  have  understandably 
been  tightening  up.  Just  recently  another 
major  blow  was  delivered  to  mink  ranchlng's 
future  when  the  New  York  Auction  Com- 
pany announced  that  they  will  not  make 
their  traditional  livestock  loans  to  ranchers 
this  year.  The  seriousness  of  this  is  apparent 
when  It  la  realized  that  their  livestock  loans 
have  averaged  between  four  and  five  million 
dollars  a  year. 

Since  final  announcement  of  thla  credit 
policy  was  made  Just  recently,  affected 
ranchers  had  already  Invested  five  months' 
cost  Into  a  new  crop.  This  refusal  of  credit 
will  drive  even  more  ranchers  out  of  busi- 
ness and  some  will  be  forced  to  turn  them 
loose  or  pelt  their  animals  now  when  the 
pelts  are  worthless. 

The  low  market  has  eaten  up  the  tntnir 
rancher's  working  capital  and  these  contln- 
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ually  dropping  prices  along  with  the  drying 
up  of  credit  sources  has  set  mink  farming 
on  a  ruinous  course. 

In  our  experiences,  from  1959  on.  In  trying 
to  gain  some  relief  from  excessive  Imports 
we  have  consistently  been  rebuffed  on  the 
basis  that  we  must  demonstrate  actual  In- 
jury rather  than  prospective  harm.  It  seems 
that  a  corpse  must  be  shown  to  prove  sick- 
ness. Well,  we  now  have  plenty  of  dead  mink 
ranches  to  exhibit  but  still  have  no  relief. 

Unless  substantial  help  Is  extended  quickly, 
the  American  Mink  Ranching  Industry  will 
go  bankrupt  and  disappear  from  the  Ameri- 
can business  scene. 

Gentlemen,  please  don't  permit  It  to  be 
said  that  the  mink  ranching  Industry  died 
because  of  the  lack  of  protective  legislation. 

Mink  Ranchers  are  vulnerable  from  almost 
every  angle: 

1.  They  gamble  a  whole  year's  Investment 
before  coming  to  market. 

2.  They  are  completely  open  to  world  com- 
petition without  any  Import  control  or  gov- 
ernment price  support. 

3.  They  have  no  patent  protection  for  their 
new  genetic  color  inventions  even  though 
horticulturists  can  patent  new  plants. 

4.  There  is  Inadequate  protection  against 
imported  pelts  being  passed  oS  as  United 
States  products. 

5.  Mink  is  a  fashion  Item  and  mink  is  a 
luxury  commodity  and,  therefore,  extremely 
svisceptlble  to  changes  In  business  condi- 
tions; under  ctirrent  conditions  the  mink 
ranching  industry  is  In  a  depression. 

6.  Mink  equipment  and  particularly  hous- 
ing of  the  animals  Is  not  adaptable  to  other 
uses.  Across  the  country  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  mink  ranchers  have  their  life  savings 
Invested  in  mink  shelters,  pens  and  nest 
boxes  (one  for  each  mink);  and  when  they 
are  forced  to  quit,  there  is  no  recovery  value 
in  this  eqixlpment.  Lucky  Is  the  rancher  who 
can  realize  Ave  cents  on  each  dollar  Invested ! 

Waltes  Tayloe. 


June  ^,  1970 


June  If,  1970 
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FED-UP  PROFESSOR 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  I  read  a  splendid  and 
timely  editorial  in  the  News  and  Courier 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  people  of  our  coimtry  who  have 
supported  and  provided  the  greatest  free 
educational  sjrstem  in  the  history  of  the 
world: 

Ped-Up  Proitssor 

It  U  decidedly  encouraging,  after  a  year 
of  chaos  on  so  many  college  campuses,  to 
find  a  professor  who  describes  himself  as  a 
"liberal"  striking  out  against  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats." 
Prof.  K.  Ross  Toole,  49.  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren. Is  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  at  Missoula. 

Universities  In  Callfomla,  In  the  East  and 
points  In  between  sorely  need  more  men  of 
Prof.  Toole's  caliber.  "I'm,"  he  writes  In  an 
ttftlcle  In  The  Washington  Poet,  "sick  of  the 
'young  generation,'  hippies.  Tipples,  mili- 
tants and  nonsense  ...  I  am  tired  of  being 
blamed,  maimed  and  contrite.  I  am  tired  of 
tolerance  and  the  reaching  out  (which  Is  al- 
ways my  function)  for  understanding.  I  am 
sick  of  total  Irrationality  of  the  campus 
•rebel,'  whose  bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body 
odor  and  tactics'  are  childish  but  brutal, 
naive  but  dangerous  and  the  essence  of  ar- 
rogant tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats." 


This  Is  strong  stuff,  to  be  sure,  especially 
coming  from  a  man  who  classifies  himself  as 
a  "liberal."  There  are  far  too  many  so-called 
liberal  professors  on  college  campuses  who 
not  only  sympathize  with  student  rebels  but 
support  their  lawless  activities. 

Prof.  Toole  says  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
It's  time,  he  says,  "to  live  In  an  adult  world 
where  we  belong  and  time  to  put  these  peo- 
ple In  their  places.  We  owe  the  'younger  gen- 
eration' what  all  'older  generations'  have 
owed  younger  generations — love,  protection 
to  a  point  and  respect  when  they  deserve  It. 
We  do  not  owe  them  our  souls,  our  privacy, 
our  whole  lives,  and  above  all,  we  do  not 
owe  them  Immunity  from  our  mistakes,  or 
their  own." 

Since  when,  asks  Prof.  Toole,  have  children 
ruled  this  country?  "By  virtue  of  what 
right,"  he  asks,  "by  what  accomplishment 
should  thousands  of  teen-agers,  wet  behind 
the  ears  and  utterly  without  the  benefit  of 
having  lived  long  enough  to  have  either 
Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the  sages  of 
our  time?" 

Prof.  Toole  does  not  spare  himself  or  his 
colleagues.  "We  (professors  and  faculties  In 
particular).  In  a  paroxysm  of  self  abnegation 
and  apology,  go  along,  abdicate,  apologize  as 
If  we  had  personally  created  the  ills  of  the 
world — and  thus  lend  ourselves  to  chaos.  We 
are  the  led,  not  the  leaders.  And  we  are 
fools." 

What  to  do  about  It?  Prof.  Toole  endorses 
a  simple  remedy.  "Faculties,"  he  says, 
"should  stop  playing  chicken  .  .  .  demon- 
strators shovild  be  met  not  by  police  but  with 
expulsions.  The  power  to  expel  (strangely 
unused)  has  been  the  legitimate  recourse  of 
universities  since  1209  .  .  .  Expulsion  is 
merely  the  assertion  of  an  old,  accepted  and 
necessary  right  of  the  administration  of  any 
Institution.  The  failure  of  university  ad- 
ministrators to  use  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  permissive  age — and  the  blame 
must  fall  largely  on  faculties  because  they 
have  consistently  pressured  administrators 
not  to  act." 

Prof.  Toole  also  describes  himself  as  "a 
square."  If  he  Is.  there  are  plenty  more  peo- 
ple in  this  nation  who  share  his  views.  It 
Is  too  bad  that  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  articulate  as  the  Missoula  professor. 

A  parent  of  the  sort  of  college  student  Prof, 
Toole  says  he  Is  "sick  of"  has  the  power 
to  exercise  an  alternative  to  the  professor's 
profjosed  use  of  expulsion.  The  parent  can 
simply  tell  his  offspring  that  If  he  wants  to 
go  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
and  fomenting  rebellion,  he  can  pay  his  own 
way.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
parents  will  begin  withdrawing  financial  sup- 
port from  children  who  Insist  on  being  cam- 
pus militants.  Parents,  as  well  as  faculties, 
should  stop  playing  chicken. 


A  CITIZEN  LOOKS  AT  THE  WAR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fantasy 
of  the  "silent  majority"  has  been  dis- 
solved in  the  wake  of  the  events  of  this 
past  May.  I  have  received  a  tremendous 
number  of  letters  and  wires  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war  in  Indochina  and  these 
letters,  Mr.  Speaker,  demonstrate  more 
than  just  a  passing  interest  in  the  war. 

An  excellent  example  of  &n  insightful 
and  penetrating  look  at  this  conflict  was 
sent  to  me  by  J.  William  Pezlck  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


I  would  like  to  place  Mr.  Pezick's  let- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  letter  follows : 
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Berkelet,  Calif., 

May  10. 1970. 
Bepresentatlve  Jerome  Waujie, 
House  Office  Building, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Sir;  I  am  writing  of  my  concern  about 
current  United  States  action  In  Cambodia, 
Its  by-products  In  domestic  problems,  and 
the  Indo-Chinese  war  In  general.  Though 
I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents,  I  hope 
you  will  find  the  following  observations 
about  this  matter  of  national  concern  to  be 
relevant,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  discard  this 
letter  at  this  point. 

Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  convo- 
cation of  about  15.000  people— half  or  more 
of  our  University  community — and  opinion 
of    those    present    clearly    favored    a    long- 
term  cessation  of  customary  academic  ac- 
tivities—I  hesitate  to  say  "strike"  because  of 
possible  misleading  connotations.  The  proc- 
ess discussed  not  intended  as  a  holiday,  or 
to  be  like  a  breath-holding  temper  tantrum, 
or  a  hunger  strike,  but  as  an  arrangement 
which  will  allow  full-time  work  on  research 
and  dissemination  of  Information  regarding 
the    Indochlnese    situation    and    associated 
problems.   I    am    writing    to    encourage    the 
Congress  to  act  so  that  this  burden  of  re- 
search and  promulgation  need  not  be  carried 
out    only    by    those    individuals    financially 
least  able  to  bear  It. 

I  personally  over  a  period  of  time  have  be- 
come convinced  of  presumptive  arguments 
for  and  limited  evidence  of  the  following 
and  suspect  further  Investigation  could  re- 
veal substantial  corroboration : 

1.  Atrocities  are  commonplace,  rather  than 
the  exception.  This  seems  so  In  two  senses: 
first,  when  'Official  policy  demands  them, 
Khe  Sanh  seems  a  case  in  point,  described  by 
an  official  U.S.  spokesman  as  "the  first  major 
ground  action  won  by  air  power."  The  village 
area  is  described  as  having  been  turned  Into 
a  "cratered  desert"  by  more  than  100,000 
tons  of  bombs;  the  atomic  device  released 
over  Hiroshima,  a  larger  area,  was  only  20 
kllotons.  And  In  this  Instance  the  victory 
may  be  questioned  further:  the  village  may 
have  been  purposefully  abandoned  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  a  sign  of  their  sincere 
Interest  In  peace  talks.  In  general,  defolia- 
tion, crop  destruction,  saturation  bombing, 
and  free-fire  bombs  would  fall  In  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  second  category  Is  that  where  "Indl- 
vldvial  Initiative"  receives  token  or  no  p\in- 
Ishment.  I  believe  that  assorted  spontaneous 
public  confessions  following  the  My  Lai  dis- 
closures are  only  a  slight  Indication  of  com- 
mon practice.  I  have  heard  various  remarks 
made  privately  by  Individuals  that  while 
lining  people  up  and  shooting  them  In 
orderly  fashion  may  not  be  standard  oper- 
ating procedure,  the  same  less  orderly  killing 
by  a  group  of  individuals,  having  the  same 
results  on  village  papulations.  Is  common 
under  some  sort  of  better-safe-than-sorry 
principle.  I  have  from  r  friend  the  story  of 
a  man  who  methodically  would  shoot  any 
"gook"  he  saw  wearing  a  G.I.  shirt,  on  the 
presumption  that  the  shirt  was  a  battle 
souvenir,  and  the  wearer — whether  suspected 
enemy  or  just  a  scavenger — deserved  Im- 
mediate execution. 

Worse  are  the  accounts  of  our  Ssdgon 
"allies,"  whether  In  Joint  action  with  Amer- 
ican troops  or  old-fashioned  political  terror. 
I  have  from  another  friend  stories  of  joint 
engagements,  where  captured  suspects  were 
"Interrogated"  by  being  pushed  out  of  hell- 
copters.  Yesterday  a  local  radio  station 
broadcasted  accounts  of  ten  academic  and 
religious  persons  arrested  In  late  April  by  the 
Saigon  government,  tortured  for  a  week,  and 
then  released  recently.  They  told  stwles  of 


soapy  water,  drugs,  trtmcheons.  chair  legs, 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  electric  devices  being 
repeatedly  applied  to  sensitive  body  areas. 
This  was  apparently  confirmed  by  lndep>en- 
dent  medical  examlnaUon  and  by  testimony 
of  doctors  employed  by  the  government  to 
treat  them  between  periods  of  torture. 

2.  The  costs  of  this  war  have  been  phe- 
nomenal, particularly  when  one  considers 
what  we— as  a  nation— oould  buy  instead. 
Rough  preliminary  compilations  of  official 
figures  by  a  committee  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  the  University  here  indicate 
that  »100  bUllon  has  been  spent  on  the 
Indochina  war  since  1960.  twice  the  expected 
lifetime  Income  of  all  the  Vietnamese.  One 
oould  argue  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to 
bribe  them.  Expenses  for  1969,  about  »26  bU- 
llon, could  more  than  fund  the  U.S.  Guaran- 
teed Annual  Wage  program  at  the  recom- 
mended $3,200  level. 

In  addition,  neutral  policy  experts  contend 
that  defense  expenditures  are  among  the 
most  inflationary  types  of  expenditure,  the 
effect  being  much  more  with  respect  to  GNP 
than  proportional  to  the  amount  of  expendl- 
txire  made:  major  sections  of  our  economy 
are  ollgc^xJly;  whether  they  ooUectlvely  wUl 
mote  resemble  In  their  behavior  a  free  mar- 
ket or  a  monopoly  depends  upon  the  con- 
straints the  market  exerts  on  them.  Major 
defense  contracts  may  weaken  those  con- 
straints for  a  slgnlficent  number  of  suppUers. 
Furthermore,  reduction  of  defense  expend- 
itures Is  conspicuous  among  poUcy  meas- 
ures designed  to  try  to  reduce  inflation  In 
that  It  has  a  strong  effect  on  aggregate  de- 
mand not  soon  countered  by  pressure  for 
rising  wages,  since  Its  effect  U  not  neceasarUy 
to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  as  Is  the  case  with 
most  taxes. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  to  believe  that 
quick  demobUlzatlon  will  cause  recession.  If 
high  temporary  unemployment  Is  foreseen, 
veterans  pensions  comparable  with  current 
pay  scales  could  be  authorized.  That  dis- 
bursement domestically,  without  transpor- 
tation and  additional  battle  costs,  would  pre- 
sumably stUl  be  much  more  economical  than 
the  current  level  of  Involvement. 

I  wlU  not  attempt  to  put  a  value  on  human 

3  I  have  heard  legal  experts'  opinion  that 
many  of  our  actions  In  Indochina  over  the 
years  particularly  the  Cambodia  Invasion, 
are  flagrantly  Illegal.  I  wonder  whether  prac- 
tical consequences  of  this  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion may  not  far  outdistance  already  grave 
abstract  moral  ones.  If  the  U.S.  chooses  not 
to  adhere  to  past  agreements  in  this 
spectacular  fashion,  taking  actions  of  a  kind 
which  nuUlfy  or  reverse  recent  "diplomatic 
signals,"  and  without  consultation,  one  can 
only  Imagine  the  unusual  danger  involved 
when  other  great  nations,  jealous  of  their  ovm 
vital  interests,  try  to  predict  what  the  U.S. 
will  do. 

Even  more.  I  am  concerned  by  the  private 
Interests  which  beneflt  from  the  war  and  are 
close  to  the  conduct  of  It  and  the  excessive 
planning  initiatives  which  appear  to  be  taken 
In  military  circles.  I  am  disturbed  by  reports 
of  there  having  been  two  CIA  CAS  teams  In 
Cambodia,  one  reassuring  Sihanouk  of  U.S. 
support,  the  other  working  actively  for  Lon 
Nol.  One  has  the  impression  of  quasi-Inde- 
pendent action  by  this  arm  of  the  executive, 
who  appear  to  deal  consistently  In  terms  of 
support  of  something  which  can  be  labeled  a 
government — regardless  of  popular  commit- 
ment, when  popular  commitment  Is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  success  of  the  policy 
Involved.  I  am  concerned  with  the  tradition 
over  years  and  Administrations  of  increasing 
action  In  one  area  of  Indochina  following  re- 
duced action  m  another.  I  am  concerned  with 
reports  that  half  the  troop  sanctuaries  are 
in  Vietnam  rather  than  Cambodia,  and  that 
there  was  no  build-up  of  enemy  forces  In  the 
Cambodian  area  attacked,  and  that  the  Cam- 
bodian Involvement  was  simply  a  compromise 


with  the  military,  who  wanted  to  attack 
Slhanoukvllle,  where  Chinese  and  Russian 
advisers  have  been  said  to  be  arriving.  I  am 
frightened  by  reports  such  as  those  of  regular 
low-level  night-time  flights  over  mainland 
China  by  pilots  of  Air  America  airlines — ap- 
parently under  contract  to  the  CIA  with  some 
flnanclng  from  Chinese  nationalist  inter- 
ests— as  part  of  a  long-term  strategic  plan 
for  revolution  on  the  mainland  (interview 
with  pilot.  Dallas  morning  news,  4  13  70) 

AU  this  suggests  to  me  a  great  widening  of 
the  war.  perhaps  beyond  where  increasing 
American  Involvement  can  be  readily  re- 
versed; It  suggests  to  me  that  the  Executive 
branch  may  not  be  able— neglecting  voli- 
tion— to  ciirb  the  war. 

No  matter  how  much  the  Congress  may 
want  to  end  the  war.  if  they  resolve  to  "sup- 
port our  troops  already  Involved"  under  any 
circumstances,  though  a  totally  humane  and 
correct  notion  on  the  face  of  It.  I  am  con- 
fident the  miUtary  are  canny  enough  to  plead 
the  necessity  of  further  troop  commitments, 
perhaps  In  sltuaUons  where  by  field  or  gen- 
eral staff  Initiative  we  are  already  so  com- 
mitted with  already-available  resources,  that 
not  to  commit  further  resources  Is  in  the 
short  run  flatly  irrational,  though  It  may 
be  In  the  long  run  disastrous. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  distrust  I 
feel  and  others  api)ear  to  feel  for  the  Nixon 
administration.  Nixon  Is  overstating  the  ob- 
vious and  at  best  glossing  over  the  crucial. 
Everyone  knows  that  Nixon  would  like  to  end 
the  war  in  Indochina,  but  on  what  terms? 
or    to   reduce   parUcipatlon   of  U.S.   ground 
troops,   but   with   what   alternatives?   Even 
"Vletnamizatlon"    wlU    not    be    full    reUef 
apparently:  though  fewer  of  our  own  troops 
will  die.  air  search-and-destroy  missions  by 
private  American  contractors,  supported  by 
Vietnamese  ground  troops  will  continue  VS. 
participation  In  the  same  scorched  earth — 
to  say  nothing   of  people — policy.  Everyone 
knows  Nixon  would  like  to  "get  along  "  better 
with  "dissenters,"  but  is  there  any  indication 
that  he  understands  or  wiU  respect  formula- 
tions of  the  problem  other   than  his  own? 
His  recent   meeting  with   student   repre- 
sentatives gives  me  no  confldence.  His  tele- 
phone   opinion    survey    on    Csjubodla    (UP 
5/9/70)    where   positive  opinions   were   for- 
warded and  negative  opinions  not  accepted 
gives  me  no  confidence. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  support  attempts 
for  independent  Congressional  Investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  and  implications 
of  the  Indochlnese  war.  and  meanwhile  to 
support  all  measures  or  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive's initiative,  whether  by  Umltatlons  of 
funds,  discussion  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,   censure — or  impeachment.  If  nothing 
else' will  scare  him.  I  hope  that  funds  resolu- 
tions will  not  be  worded  in  so  open-ended  a 
manner  that  the  war  can  ^  further  pro- 
longed or  extended  unnecessarily,  and  an- 
other label  attached  to  the  action  to  make  It 
superficially  legitimate.  Mr.   Nixon  has  al- 
ready demonstrated,  to  my  mind,  with  his  In- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  in  the  Cam- 
bodian matter  and  in  the  Carswell  nomina- 
tion, that  he  will  seize  any  vague  phrases  he 
can  find  and  make  a  bludgeon  of  them.  One 
should  be  blinded  by  this  time,  with  so  much 
"light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  I  think  also 
that  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
errors  In  this  sort   of   tectlc,   generally.  It 
would  be  a  piecemeal  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lem If  he  were  suddenly  to  reverse  his  Cam- 
bodian pwllcy.  the  furor  would  die  out,  and 
then  next  month  he  chooses  to  embark  on 
some  new  advanture  In  coercion,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 

I  believe  the  seml-secretlve  double-talk  In 
which  the  decision  to  send  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia was  presented  to  the  American  pubUc 
Is  largely  respxjnslble  for  the  mass  expression 
of  confusion,  frustration,  and  violence.  Even 
many  of  those  with  Ideas  which  may  be  con- 
sidered radical  do  not  and  wUl  not  turn  to 
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radical  tActics,  unless  Use  Issues  are  not 
given  a  fair  hearing  or  any  hearing,  and  un- 
less these  people  are  convinced  the  official 
position  cannot  be  rationally  defended.  A 
quick  voting  down  of  "anti-war"  resolutions, 
with  perfunctory  debate,  would  not  be  a  feUr 
hearing.  The  current  strike  at  the  University 
here  is  conspicuous  for  mass  participation  of 
people  with  moderate  views  who  still  have 
faith  In  the  democratic  system.  If  Congress 
will  not  permit  full  debate  of  these  Issues. 
I  fear  many  Incidents  far,  far  worse  than  that 
at  Kent  State,  and  If  such  should  occur  under 
those  circumstances,  Congress  will  be  as  re- 
sponsible as  anyone  else  for  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  William  Pezick. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  FIGHTING  MAN 
IN  VIETNAM 


,    HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Sp  4  Peter  J.  Mar- 
tinson, a  resident  of  mj-  congressional 
district  who  is  presently  serving  his  coun- 
try in  Vietnam,  which  I  consider  worthy 
of  having  the  attention  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  Americans  who  might 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  send  Amer- 
ican soldiers  into  Cambodia. 

The  author  of  the  following  letter 
judges  the  Presidents  decision  from  the 
position  of  one  who  is  himself  making 
the  sacrifice  involved  in  upholding  the 
policy  his  Government  has  chosen  to 
pursue.  I  commend  his  thoughts  to  all 
who  are  really  concerned  about  our  citi- 
zens in  military  service : 

Sak  Francisco. 

May  26. 1970. 
Representative  Odin  Langen, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Lancen:  Sir,  I  am  a  serviceman 
serving  In  Vietnam  My  home  Is  In  Pereus 
Palls.  Minnesota.  I  follow  current  events  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  views  on  certain  issues. 
I  am  sure  that  you  like  to  hear  from  your 
constituents  so  that  you  are  more  aware  of 
their  views  and  feelings  on  particular  issues. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend  you 
on  the  way  you  are  representing  us  of  Min- 
nesota's Seventh  District.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  your  conscientious,  responsible 
representation.  I  trust  that  this  kind  of 
service  and  leadership  will  continue. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  President  Nixon's 
leadership  as  Chief  Executive  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  his  prudence,  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  his  far-sightedness.  Also.  I  favor 
his  "conservative"  approach  to  government. 
I  hope  you  will  support  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  whenever  your  conscience 
and  good  Judgment  jjermlt. 

As  far  as  this  war  in  Indochina  is  con- 
cerned, I  find  myseli  agreeing  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore,  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
principle  that  brought  American  troops  to 
Vietnam.  No  country  likes  to  send  Its  young 
men  off  to  war.  but  to  Ignore  aggression  In 
the  present  Is  to  invite  a  larger,  costlier  con- 
frontation later.  History  teaches  us  this. 

Since  we  have  made  the  Investment  here 
that  we  have,  a  gradual  withdrawal  Is  the 
only  reasonable  solution.  A  total,  immedi- 
ate   withdrawal    Is   unthinkable   because   It 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  mean  the  useless  forfeiture  of  billions 
of  dollars,  the  effort  of  millions  of  men  and, 
most  tragic  of  all,  the  lives  of  over  40,000 
Americans. 

I  can't  help  admiring  President  Nixon  for 
his  decision  to  strike  against  Communist 
sanctuaries  inside  Cambodia.  I  am  moved 
that  he  would  make  such  a  difficult,  unpopu- 
lar decision  to  Insure  the  safety  of  us  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  in  Vietnam. 

The  violence  that  has  accompanied  recent 
campus  demonstrations  disturbs  me.  All  of  us 
should  have  the  right  to  express  our  views, 
but  the  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order 
that  some  demonstrators  show  threaten  to 
destroy  our  society.  I  am  sure  you  too  are 
concerned  aboiit  the  lack  of  respect  for  the 
law  in  our  country  and  are  doing  what  you 
can  to  promote  respect  for  the  law  and 
peaceful  channels  for  change. 

Sir.  there  Is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  I  have  become  aware 
of  an  inequity  in  the  draft  laws  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  corrected.  This  Inequity  has  to 
do  with  the  deferment  and  virtual  exemp- 
tion of  ministerial  students  from  ajiy  mili- 
tary service.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
anyone  who  declares  his  Intention  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry  Is  deferred  from  service 
throughout  all  his  schooling  and  Is  never 
called  Into  the  service.  I  plan  to  enter  the 
ministry  after  completing  military  service  and 
more  education,  and  I  feel  that  ministers 
have  as  much  of  an  obligation  to  serve  as 
anyone  else  TTie  nature  of  ministers'  work 
should  not  exempt  them.  F\irthermore,  mln- 
l.-ners  enjoy  the  beaeflts  of  our  democracy 
and  way  of  life  and  so  should  do  their  part  to 
preserve  and  defend  that  democracy  and 
way  of  life 

It  has  been  my  observation  during  nearly 
two  years  In  the  Army  that  the  ministry  of 
more  chaplains  would  be  an  Improvement. 
Many  chaplains  carry  on  a  gallant  ministry, 
but  ungodliness  abounds.  I  am  sure  that 
many  a  decent  young  man  has  been  cor- 
rupted during  his  military  service.  If  men 
trained  In  spiritual  things  were  In  the  service, 
their  Influence  would  help  counteract  the 
unhealthy  Influence  of  ungodliness.  So  a  cor- 
rection of  this  provision  at  the  draft  law 
would  not  only  be  Just,  but  It  would  also  lead 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  men  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  would  favor  a  method  of  deferment  for 
ministerial  students  similar  to  that  applied 
to  medical  students.  Defer  ministerial  stu- 
dents through  their  college  and  seminary 
training,  unless  they  choose  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice earlier.  Then  call  them  Into  the  service 
after  completion  of  seminary  training. 

In  closing,  may  I  mention  one  more  thing? 
I  would  like  to  follow  the  events  in  the  Con- 
gress and  your  part  In  those  events.  Please 
send  me  your  periodic  newsletter. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  time  and  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully. 

Sp4  Peter  Martinson, 
64th  Finance  Section,  APO  San  Francisco. 


June  4,  1970 


June  If,  1970 


IS     A    LOW-INFL.ATION,     HIGH-EM- 
PLOYMENT    ECONOMY     POSSIBLE? 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  more  persistent  nor  pressing 
problem  confronting  Americans  today 
than  Inflation.  The  May  1970  issue  of 
Fortune  contains  a  penetrating  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  by  Gilbert  Burck. 
The  article  follows: 


Hard  Ooino  for  the  Game  Plan 

(By  Gilbert  Burck) 

Not  since  the  great  depression  has  a  U.S. 
Government  found  itself  tackling  a  thornier 
economic  problem.  The  nation  seems  stuck 
with  both  Inflation  and  slump.  Unemploy- 
ment is  rising  along  with  prices,  whUe  the 
size  of  wage  settlements  seems  to  keep  on 
Increasing.  This  phenomenon,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  a  total  surprise.  Months  ago  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  warned  the  nation  to  expect 
the  worst  of  both  worlds  for  a  while,  and 
the  council  still  regards  the  country's  cur- 
rent troubles  as  a  temporary  episode  In  the 
unfolding  of  the  Administration's  "Game 
Plan"  for  subduing  inflation.  If  all  goes  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Inflation  will  gradually  sub- 
side over  the  next  two  and  half  years,  to  a 
tolerable  level  of  perhaps  2.5  percent  while 
unemployment  will  steady  at  something  be- 
tween 4  and  4.5  percent. 

But  It  now  seems  clear  that  the  tides  of 
Inflation  have  been  running  stronger,  and 
that  the  Job  ahead  is  a  lot  tougher,  than 
most  people  thought.  For  one  thing,  the 
usual  cures  for  Inflation  don't  work  as  read- 
ily as  they  used  to  because  of  resistances  or 
rigidities  In  our  econoonlc  structure.  Admin- 
istered prices,  construction  codes,  feather- 
bedding,  price  supports,  welfare  payments, 
minimum-wage  laws,  and  other  rigidities  do 
not  usually  cause  Inflation,  but  they  tend  to 
keep  wages  and  prices  from  being  flexible 
and  so  fortify  inflation  once  it  has  gained 
strength. 

At  the  same  time,  high  unemployment  has 
become  socially  and  politically  unacceptable. 
The  authorities  can  no  longer  tame  prices  by 
resorting  to  harsh  deflationary  measures. 
This,  In  turn,  has  thrown  an  aura  of  Im- 
plauslblUty  over  predictions  of  deflation  and 
has  tended  to  feed  long-  or  medium-term 
Inflationary  expectations. 

And  yet  the  Administration  must  live 
with  an  economic  reality:  either  the  U.S. 
accepts  the  dire  consequences  of  a  high  in- 
flationary rate  or  it  lives  through  the  pain  of 
slowing  it  down.  Although  high  Inflation 
would  maximize  employment,  at  least  for  a 
while,  this  would  be  offset  by  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  29  million  retired  and  dis- 
abled Americans  are  living  on  more  or  less 
fixed  Incomes,  and  that  millions  of  them 
would  be  severely  strapped  and  even  Im- 
poverished by  high  inflation.  More  Important, 
the  economy  faces  Immense  demands  on  its 
capacities  that  It  cannot  meet  without  a 
sound  foundation  for  expansion.  A  high  rate 
of  inflation,  because  It  creates  Innumerable 
distortions  in  the  economy,  simply  could  not 
provide  the  basis  for  strong,  healthy  growth. 
Sooner  or  later  It  would  collapse  or  have  to 
be  throttled,  at  a  cost  and  pain  far  exceed- 
ing the  cost  and  pain  of  subduing  It  early. 

THE  TUG  or  POLITICS 

Subduing  Inflation  without  excessive  un- 
employment, as  the  Game  Plan  hopes  to  do, 
will  demand  knowledge  and  skill — and  lots 
Of  luck.  Unfortunately,  what  economists  still 
have  to  learn  about  Inflation  would  fill  more 
than  one  book.  As  Professor  G.  L.  Bach  of 
Stanford  University  confessed  to  a  recent 
bankers'  symposium,  "The  dynamics  of  the 
economy  are  more  complex  than  most  of  us 
had  ever  dreamed.  The  system  Is  full  of 
Interactions  and  feedbacks,  all  operating 
with  different  time  lags."  The  past  decade, 
moreover,  demonstrates  that  economists  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  hauled  up  by  poll- 
tics  even  If  they  understand  perfectly  how  to 
contain  inflation.  Back  In  1957-58,  and  again 
in  1960-61.  the  fiscal  and  monetary  authori- 
ties of  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  purchasing  pwwer 
of  the  dollar,  bludgeoned  down  prices  and  In 
the  process  pushed  unemployment  up  to 
more  than  7  percent.  This  policy  was  tough 
on  the  country,  but  it  provided  an  ideal  set- 


ting for  the  expansionist  policies  of  the  New 
Economics.  For  five  booming  years,  while 
wholesale  prices  remained  even  and  consum- 
er prices  rose  gently,  unemployment  declined 
steadily,  and  by  late  1965  was  down  almost  to 
4  percent.  But  then  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  began  to  mount,  and  prices  suddenly 
began  to  rise  steeply.  During  the  next  three 
years  the  combination  of  too  little  knowl- 
edge and  too  much  politics,  manifesting  It- 
self mainly  in  lU-tlmed  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  ended  up  with  the  hottest  Inflation 
since  World  War  II.  As  people  came  to  expect 
more  inflation  and  tried  to  offset  it,  they 
added  to  its  momentum.  Early  In  1969,  when 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  over,  con- 
sumer prices  were  rising  at  a  rate  of  5  per- 
cent, and  the  rate  was  plainly  beading 
higher. 

The  Administration's  Game  Plan,  logically 
enough,  was  based  on  avoiding  the  mistakes 
of  its  predecessors,  such  as  the  excessive  de- 
flation of  1957-58  and  the  excessive  ease  of 
1967-68.  Its  chief  architect  was  the  eminent 
Arthur  Burns,  who  had  left  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  become  Nixon's  economic  pre- 
ceptor. Burns's  chief  helper  was  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken,  who  had  learned  a  lot  8is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Elsenhower,  and  who  had  been  recommended 
by  Burns  himself  for  the  top  Job  on  the 
council.  Now  that  Burns  has  ascended  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
McCracken  Is  in  command  at  the  flrlng  line. 
But  they  confer  frequently,  together  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy  and 
Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo,  the  other  two 
members  of  the  quadrlad  that  is  responsible 
for  broad  economic  policy. 

Like  all  honest  practitioners  of  his  art, 
McCracken  Is  well  aware  that  the  more  a  man 
knows  about  economics,  the  more  he  has  still 
to  learn,  and  he  Is  neither  too  proud  nor 
too  cocksure  to  ask  questions.  Recently  he 
surprised  and  flattered  a  dozen  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  corporate  economists  by  Invit- 
ing them  to  fare  to  Washington  and  discuss 
the  outlook  for  capital  spending.  This  un- 
precedented levee  may  sound  like  a  smart 
piece  of  public  relations,  but  It  was  not  In- 
tentionally so.  McCracken  simply  wanted  to 
hear  what  experts  in  the  outer  world  had  to 
say. 

McCracken  is  similarly  modest  about  the 
Administration's  strategy  for  subduing  In- 
flation. It  was  he  who  first  appropriated  the 
term  Game  Plan  from  football,  a  sport  he 
greatly  enjoys.  The  term  Is  apt.  A  game  plan 
Is  not  a  book  of  rules  or  a  detailed  guide. 
but  a  strategy  that  seems  most  logical  In  the 
light  of  all  available  but  necessarily  incom- 
plete Information  about  the  forces  In  the 
contest.  The  Game  Plan  strategy  started  by 
accepting  the  fact  that  there  had  to  be  a 
trade-off  between  unemployment  and  in- 
flation. Then  as  now  there  was  a  certain 
clamor  for  price  and  wage  controls,  but  the 
plan  rejected  them  because  they  would  only 
obscure,  not  cure,  the  fiscal  and  credit  ex- 
cesses that  had  been  causing  the  trouble. 
For  similar  reasons  It  also  shunned  Jawbon- 
ing, guidelines,  and  other  suaslve  measures. 

This  left  the  Administration  with  only 
one  course — to  create  the  conditions  under 
which  natural  economic  forces  could  bring 
about  disinflation.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
would  be  used  to  slow  or  halt  the  economy's 
growth  for  a  while:  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  tighten  the  money  supply  while  the 
Treasury  aimed  for  a  budget  surplus.  As  the 
economy's  growth  ground  to  a  halt,  sales 
would  be  harder  to  make  and  costs  would  In- 
crease; business  would  be  unable  to  raise 
prices  at  will,  and  would  even  be  forced  to 
reduce  them.  Profits  would  be  squeezed,  and 
unemployment  would  rise.  The  combination 
would  force  business  to  reduce  costs  and  to 
resist  labor's  inflationary  wage  demands. 
Once  the  rate  of  price  Increases  began  to  fall, 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  could  be  eased. 
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And  provided  the  economy  was  not  allowed  to 
expand  too  fast,  the  rate  of  price  Increases, 
following  a  new  momentum,  would  continue 
to  decline.  As  McCracken  explains  It,  the  gap 
between  potential  and  actual  output  would 
be  sufficient  "to  generate  the  back  pressures 
needed  to  counteract  the  momentum  of  In- 
flation." To  put  It  yet  another  way,  there 
would  be  enough  slack  in  the  economy  to  keep 
the  rate  of  price  Increases  on  Its  downward 
course. 

THE    DEPLORABLE    BONER 

So  far,  the  plan  has  brought  the  econ- 
omy's growth  to  a  halt  and  indeed  has 
slightly  reduced  real  G.N.P.  Sales  have  been 
sluggish,  profits  have  fallen,  short-term  in- 
terest rates  are  down  substantially,  unem- 
ployment is  around  4.5  percent,  and  the  all- 
important  rate  of  price  increases  has  finally 
begun  to  decline.  Now  the  hard  part  of  the 
game  begins:  easing  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  without  inflaming  demand  and  forc- 
ing prices  to  soar.  McCracken  Is  optimistic. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  reckons,  the 
annual  rate  of  price  increase,  as  measured 
by  the  G.N.P.  deflator,  should  be  down  to 
about  3.5  percent  and,  what  Is  more,  should 
be  heading  lower,  even  though  the  economy 
Is  expanding  again. 

Mostly  for  pwlitical  reasons,  the  Admin- 
istration made  several  policy  mistakes  that 
have  not  helped  the  Game  Plan.  Its  spokes- 
men, anxious  to  avoid  alarming  the  elec- 
torate, talked  too  much  about  the  new 
policy's  "gradualism"  and  played  down  the 
necessity  for  some  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. A  lot  of  businessmen  accordingly  did 
not  believe  the  government  meant  what  It 
said  about  subduing  infiatlon.  Last  August, 
McCracken  himself  waxed  a  trifle  too  opti- 
mistic about  the  date  when  price  rises  would 
slow  down.  Congress  pulled  a  deplorable 
boner  In  doubling  the  President's  salary  and 
Increasing  Its  own  pay  40  percent  not  long 
before  Nixon  proposed  to  postpone  civil - 
service  and  military  pay  rises  from  July  1. 
1970,  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Arthur  Burns 
suggested  that  the  President  and  Congress- 
men take  a  token  cut,  but  nothing  came  of 
his  idea.  When  the  postmen  struck  and  got 
raises,  clvll-servlce  employees  and  military 
personnel  were  also  banded  their  raises,  not 
six  months  late,  but  six  months  early.  In  all, 
the  wages  of  some  five  million  people,  equal 
to  7  percent  of  the  nonfarm  labor  force, 
were  raised  6  percent. 

Moreover,  politics  got  In  the  way  of  many 
specific  measures  that  could  have  enabled 
economic  forces  to  help  keep  prices  down. 
One  reason  food  costs  are  so  high  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  all  too 
often  resembles  a  cartel  operation  dedicated 
primarily  to  pushing  up  prices,  last  year  set 
grain  acreages  too  low,  and  so  production  of 
both  hogs  and  grain  languished.  Hendrik 
Houthakker,  McCracken's  colleague  on  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  argued  for 
higher  quotas  on  imp)orted  beef  to  Increase 
domestic  supply,  but  Import  quotas  were 
actually  reduced.  President  Nixon  himself 
rejected  his  ta-sk  force's  recommendation 
that  Imported-oll  quotas  be  al>ollshed  in 
favor  of  a  tariff,  and  he  topf)ed  that  by  ask- 
ing Congress  to  restrict  the  flow  of  crude 
oil  from  Canada. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  FEAR 

With  the  general  concept  and  aims  of  the 
Game  Plan,  practically  all  economists,  in- 
cluding former  council  members,  are  In  re- 
markable agreement.  Most  criticism  of  the 
plan  deals  with  the  way  It  Is  being  imple- 
mented. On  the  one  hand,  there  are  econ- 
omists, bankers,  commentators,  and  other 
advocates  of  sharp,  quick  deflation  who  argue 
that  the  Administration  hasn't  been  harsh 
enough  in  retarding  the  economy.  They 
shake  their  heads  over  the  SEC-Commerce 
survey  of  last  March  that  suggested  business 
would  increase  Its  capital  spending  by  more 
than  10  percent  In  1970.  They  purse  their 
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lips  over  climbing  prices,  forgetting  that 
prices  traditionally  ease  very  late  in  a  down- 
turn. They  deplore  the  Federal  Reserve's  in- 
timations of  a  relaxed  monetary  policy.  So 
they  see  the  Administration  "chickening  out" 
on  its  resolution  to  conquer  Inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
fear  a  recession  and  the  high  unemployment 
that  would  accompany  it;  among  them  is 
Richard  Nixon  himself.  And  some  economists 
and  commentators  regard  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's policy  as  practically  guaranteeing  a 
recession.  One  of  them  is  Milton  Friedman, 
the  country's  leading  monetarist,  who  argues 
that  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  money  supply 
is  bound  to  hurt  business  some  time  later. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  super-tight  money 
policy,  which  kept  the  money  supply  practi- 
cally constant  from  the  summer  of  1969  until 
early  this  year,  he  says,  augurs  for  a  deeper 
and  longer  slump  than  most  people  are 
counting  on.  This  may  tend  to  check  price 
rises  more  than  a  gentle  correction.  Friedman 
concedes,  but  It  may  do  the  oppo6ite  Per  the 
authorities  may  over-react  in  stimulating  the 
economy,  and  so  refuel  and  accelerate 
inflation. 

Neither  of  the  two  points  of  view,  as  this 
is  written,  can  be  whollv  discounted.  As  Ar- 
thur Burns  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee recently :  "The  Board  cannot  overlook 
the  possibility  that  the  present  slowdown  in 
economic  activity,  which  is  a  healthy  de- 
velopment, may  yet  be  followed  bv  a  reces- 
sion. .  .  .  There  Is  also  the  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  the  inflationary  processes  with 
which  we  are  dealing  may  prove  more  stub- 
born than  we  realize.  .  .  .  For  some  time  this 
year,  our  monetary  and  credit  policies  are 
therefore  likely  to  tread  a  narrow  path  be- 
tween too  much  restraint  and  too  much 
ease.  .  .  ." 

Although  prices,  as  already  noted,  are 
finally  beginning  to  rise  at  a  slower  pace,  the 
great  worry  is  labor  costs.  It  Is  true  that 
1970's  wage  settlements,  which  will  doubt- 
less surpass  those  of  1969,  will  be  partly  off- 
set by  rising  productivity,  which  dropped 
during  1969  and  should  soon  be  regaining  Its 
normal  rate  of  close  to  3  percent.  But  some 
recent  strike  settlements  have  been  grossly 
excessive.  And  the  government's  capitulation 
to  clvll-servlce  and  military  personnel  may 
generate  a  whole  new  round  of  wage  de- 
mands. All  this,  combined  with  a  new  In- 
tractability, not  to  say  belligerence,  of  labor's 
rank  and  file.  Is  disturbing,  and  even  alarm- 
ing. 

The  part  that  organized  labor  plays  In  the 
Infiatlonary  process  Is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able contention.  Most  economists  agree  that 
both  business  and  labor  often  enjoy  market 
power  that  enables  them  to  keep  the  prices 
of  their  products  and  services  at  higher  levels 
than  they  could  In  perfectly  competitive 
markets.  During  the  past  twenty  years  or  so 
It  has  been  fashionable  to  pin  the  concrete 
medal  on  business.  Dozens  of  papers  and 
books  show  how  prices  are  administered  and 
how  administered  prices  make  for  Inflation. 
Others  explain  how  innocent  business  prac- 
tices like  so-called  target-return  pricing 
( trying  to  set  prices  to  bring  a  certain  profit 
rate)  are  inflationary,  or  how  rising  prices 
and  wages  In  one  sector  of  the  economy  make 
for  rising  prices  and  wages  in  others. 

LABOR'S     INTLATIONART     EXPECTATIONS 

The  contribution  of  labor  costs  to  infla- 
tion, by  contrast,  has  often  been  overlooked 
or  talked  away.  Some  economists  of  the 
monetary  school,  anxious  to  accoxint  for 
everything  In  terms  of  the  money  supply, 
aver  that  a  real  cost-  or  labor-push  Inflation 
is  rare,  at  least  until  the  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  by  the  authorities  has  reduced 
the  value  of  money  and  so  added  an  Infla- 
tionary component  to  wage  demands.  They 
thus  tend  to  blame  the  wage  boom  on  gov- 
ernment. Labor  monopoly,  they  say,  affects 
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tne  pattern  rather  than  the  average  level  of 
wage  rates. 

Umon  leaders  today,  moreover,  are  bran- 
dishing umely  and  urgent  reasons  for  their 
extreme  demands.  Wages  have  risen  during 
ihe  past  five  years,  they  admit,  but  the  In- 
crease In  Uvlng  costs  has  pracUcaUy  offset 
their  gains.  The  ones  who  signed  three- 
year  contracts  when  prices  were  consider- 
ably lower  complain  IndignanUy  that  those 
contracts  shortchanged  them.  Now  they  are 
ruU  of  InflaUonary  expectations,  and  com- 
monly talk  in  terms  of  increases  of  aroxmd 
10  percent  a  year,  calculated  not  only  to 
catch  up  with  past  price  Increases  but  to  off- 
set future  ones. 

These  labor  leaders,  naturally  enough,  have 
exaggerated  their  case.  During  the  past  ten 
years  as  the  chart  inot  printed)  shows,  pay 
per  hour  (including  fringe  benefits)  has  in- 
creased 70  percent,  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  consumer  prices.  During  1961-63  the  in- 
crease was  just  about  offset  by  the  Increase 
in  producUvity.  so  that  unit  labor  cost*  (and 
wholesale  prices)  remained  virtually  steady. 
Between  1965  and  1970.  however,  pay  per 
man-hour  shot  up  steeply,  a  great  deal  faster 
than  productivity. 

Much  of  this  increase.  It  is  true,  has  re- 
cently gone  into  fringe  benefits  and  taxes 
and  has  been  partly  offset  by  shorter  hour«, 
so  that  take-home  pay  has  often  shrunk. 
In  addition,  productivity  gain  in  1967  and 
1969  was  not  up  to  par.  The  fact  remains, 
however  that  pay  in  the  past  five  years  has 
gone  up  faster  than  producUvity  and  has 
been  Inflationary  by  definition.  For  this  in- 
crease has  raised  producUon  costs,  which 
businees  has  passed  on  (sometimes  in  exua- 
good  measure)  as  price  increases.  And  be- 
cause the  government,  up  till  the  end  of 
1968  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  recession  that 
customarUy  occurs  when  costs  and  prices 
are  rising  faster  than  aggregate  demand.  It 
used  easy  money  to  swell  aggregate  demand. 

mXIBl^   ONLT   tJPWAKD 

What  can  now  be  done  about  wage  infla- 
tion? The  Game  Plan  Is  based  on  the  prop- 
osition, elaborately  worked  out  from  experi- 
ence, that  a  small  rise  In  unemployment  wlU 
reduce  the  demand  for  labor,  which  has  been 
very  scarce  at  least  In  the  skilled  categories. 
Mostly  because  of  this  scarcity,  and  partly 
because  of  rising  minimum  wages,  the  wages 
of  nonunion  labor,  which  constitutes  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  nonfarm  labor 
force,  actually  rose  more  last  year  than  the 
wages  of  union  labor.  The  reasoning  now  is 
that  nonunion  wages,  which  were  so  sen- 
siave  to  the  rising  demand  for  labor.  wlU 
be  equally  sensitive  to  a  softening  demand. 

Union  wages,  by  contrast,  are  not  very 
sensitive  to  the  state  of  the  general  labor 
market.  Negotiating  directly  with  manage- 
ment unions  have  allowed  the  price  of  a 
man-hour  to  be  flexible  only  one  way.  and 
that  is  upward.  How  much  the  price  of  labor 
moves  upward,  therefore,  depends  on  how 
successfully  business  keeps  it  down.  Union- 
wage  inflation,  in  other  words,  can  be  braked 
only  when  business,  confronted  with  tough 
markets  and  falling  proflts,  resists  extrav- 
agant union  demands.  At  the  same  time, 
business  must  cut  other  costs  and  bring 
down  the  rate  of  its  own  price  increases,  if 
not  prices  themselves.  It  Is  a  large  order, 
but  whatever  can  be  said  about  business' 
sUcky  pricing  practices,  most  prices  have 
proved  to  be  flexible  and  have  responded  to 
the  supplv-and-demand  forces  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  fact  that  they  did  respond  to  the 
market  is  a  majoT  reason  why  the  economy 
has  managed  successfully  to  climb  out  of 
four  recessions  since  World  War  n.  And  it 
la  because  they  still  respond  to  the  market 
that  the  Game  Plan  has  a  chance  of  being 
successful. 

Suppose,  to  make  the  point  a  bit  sharper, 
that  business  behaved  In  the  fashion  of 
organized  labor.   Suppose  that   the   leaders 
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of  the  refrigerator  Industry  Journeyed  to 
Miami,  and  there  In  congress  assembled  de- 
plored the  ravages  of  Inflation  on  their  finan- 
cial condition.  Suppose  they  agreed  unani- 
mously to  "fight"  inflation  by  increasing  the 
price  of  their  products  10  percent  In  1970 
and  8  percent  both  In  1971  and  1972.  Sup- 
pose, for  good  measure,  that  these  embattled 
Industrialists  then  appointed  a  committee  to 
deal  with  backsliders  in  their  ranks,  and 
Instructed  the  committee  to  be  alert  to  take 
such  measures  as  picketing  the  backsliders, 
boycotting  their  suppliers,  and  hijacking 
their  truck  and  rail  shipments.  Within  two 
hours  after  their  convention  adjourned, 
there  would  begin  such  a  public  uproar  as 
the  nation  has  never  seen.  The  planes  and 
Metrollners  to  Washington  would  be  bulging 
with  nascent  Naders,  and  no  doubt  Congress 
would  convene  In  special  session,  as  If  for  a 
declaration  of  war. 

This  Is  not  to  pin  all  the  responsibility  for 
inflation  on  labor  unions.  Inflation  like  pol- 
lution Is  everybody's  fault  and  everybody's 
business.  But  a  major  reason  Inflation  rages 
Is  that  wages  have  been  rising  faster  than 
towl  production.  It  is  also  a  major  reason 
why  the  Game  Plan,  or  for  that  matter  any 
plan  that  attempts  to  tame  inflation,  flnds 
Itself  forced  to  reduce  total  demand  by  re- 
ducing production  and  throwing  people  out 
of  work  at  just  the  time  when  common  sense 
savs  production  should  be  increased. 

Abating  the  Inflationary  wage  rise  plainly 
means  some  harsh  confrontations  between 
business  and  labor.  Unless  business  succeeds 
in  keeping  most  of  the  rest  of  this  year's 
settlements  In  the  neighborhood  of  last 
year's  Increases,  prloe-rlse  abatements  will 
come  harder  than  ever.  Not  only  will  the 
Game  Plan  have  trouble  in  bringing  annual 
price  Increases  down  to  3.5  percent  by  this 
year's  end.  It  will  need  more  time  than  It 
now  counts  on  to  reduce  the  3.5  figure  to  a 
tolerable  one. 

UVINO    WrrH    3.5    PEBCINT 

And  why  Isn't  a  rate  of  3.5  percent  toler- 
able? A  lot  of  countries  have  survived  and 
even  flourished  when  their  prices  were  ris- 
ing several  times  as  fact.  The  main  reason 
the  authorities  can't  quit  at  3.5  percent  Is 
that  such  a  rate  would  not  suffice  to  extirpate 
InflaUonary  expectaUons.  Manufacturers 
would  stUl  tend  to  accumulate  excessive  In- 
ventories. TTielr  cost-control  programs  and 
productivity  would  tend  to  languish.  They 
would  flnd  It  easy  to  succumb  to  unions'  de- 
mands, which  would  themselves  be  Inflated 
by  expectaUons  of  higher  prices.  Business- 
men, as  they  so  often  do  when  prices  are  ris- 
ing, would  flnd  themselves  with  depreclaUon 
schedules  Insufficient  to  replace  their  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  because  a  new  high  rate 
of  wage  increases  would  justify  more  capital 
spending  than  a  lower  one,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  spend  more  on  new  plsmt  and 
equipment.  And  proflts  would  probably  suf- 
fer, for  costs  would  generally  rise  at  least  as 
fast  as  prices.  Since  late  1965,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  profit  margins  have  been  declining. 

Capital  markets  would  be  distorted.  Ex- 
pectations of  more  inflation  would  keep  In- 
terest rates  high,  adding  3  percent  or  even 
more  to  the  rate  that  bonds  and  loans  would 
otherwise  command.  Lenders,  hoping  to  off- 
set their  expectaUons  of  continuing  If  not 
accelerating  Inflation,  would  tend  to  demand 
ever  higher  rates.  Soon  or  late,  too  much 
capital  would  tend  to  flow  into  real  estate 
and  equities,  and  to  bid  them  up  to  even- 
tually unsustainable  prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  reason  why  the 
U.S.  could  not  tolerate  a  3.5  percent  rate  of 
InflaUon  U  that  such  a  rate  would  be  likely 
to  Increase  greaUy  the  deficit  In  Its  balance 
of  payments  and  cripple  Its  options  In  for- 
eign economic  policy.  Granted  that  InflaUon 
In  ETurope  Is  worse  than  In  the  U-S.,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  U.S.,  with  Its  high  labor  costs, 
r^n  compete  In  foreign  markets  only  by 
keeping  its  rate  of  Inflation  considerably  be- 
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low  that  of  Its  foreign  competitors.  The  U.S. 
would  continue  to  Import  too  much  and  ex- 
port too  lltUe,  and  the  protectionist  move- 
ment would  gain  ammunition.  The  dollar 
would  come  under  speculative  attack;  and 
the  world  monetary  system,  which  Is  based 
on  a  fairly  sound  dollar,  might  approach 
another  crisis. 

RISKS  AT  THE  GAP 

And  so  the  Game  Plan  alms  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  inflation  by  the  end  of  1972  to  a 
level  much  more  tolerable  than  3.5  percent. 
What  are  the  chances  for  bringing  the  rate 
down  to  2.5  percent  or  even  2  percent?  By 
the  end  of  1970  the  gap  between  potential 
and  actual  output  should  amount  to  4  per- 
cent, and  unemployment  may  exceed  5  per- 
cent. In  1971,  McCracken  hopes  to  begin  nar- 
rowing the  gap  very  gradually,  even  while  re- 
ducing unemplojment  very  gradually.  But 
even  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  gap  has  Its 
hazards.  When  the  economy  Is  operating 
below  potential.  Inflation  automatically  tends 
to  moderate.  Like  a  racing  car  that  has 
stopped  to  cool  an  overheated  engine,  how- 
ever, the  economy  can  make  up  for  lost 
time  only  by  running  faster  than  normal. 
As  It  speeds  up,  some  prices  may  firm  up. 
When  trade  and  commerce  heat  up  again, 
can  prices  and  wages  stay  cool? 

The  last  sizable  disinflation,  that  of  1958- 
60,  Is  edifying.  Raymond  Saulnler,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers at  that  time,  remarks  that  the  present 
AdmlnUtratlon  is  now  trying  to  cure  a 
worse  inflation  with  a  G.NJ.  gap  much  nar- 
rower than  It  was  then.  "For  twice  as  bad  a 
disease,"  he  says,  "it's  using  half  as  much 
medicine."  This  Is  a  slight  exaggeration,  but 
the  point  Is  well  taken.  In  1956-57  prices 
rose  at  4  percent  (as  measured  by  the  G.N  P. 
deflator),  and  the  rate  of  pay  Increases  ran 
between  6  and  6.5  percent.  Thereupon  the 
Administration  went  In  for  aggressive  re- 
straint. The  Federal  Reserve  clamped  down 
hard  on  the  money  supply,  the  government 
cut  Its  spending,  and  by  early  1958  prices 
were  rising  only  at  1.8  percent.  But  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
Anderson,  hot  for  a  sound  dollar.  Insisted  on 
more  restraint,  and  a  $12-bllllon  budget  defi- 
cit m  1959  was  followed  by  a  $3-bIllIon  sur- 
plus In  1960.  Thus  In  1958  and  1961  the  gap 
between  actual  and  potential  output,  as 
shown  In  the  chart  on  page  282,  widened  to 
no  less  than  10  percent.  By  late  1960  the  rate 
of  pay  Increases  was  down  to  less  than  3 
percent. 

Inflation  today  Is  certainly  stronger  than 
m  1956-58.  Consumer  prices  are  rising  at 
about  6  percent  a  year,  and  labor  costs  be- 
tween 7  and  8  percent.  Yet  the  gap  Isetween 
potential  and  actual  output,  to  repeat.  Is 
expected  to  widen  to  no  more  than  4  per- 
cent by  early  1971.  and  to  narrow  later  on. 
As  Saulnler  himself  has  often  noted,  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  ladled  out  the 
medicine  In  horse  doctor's  doses,  often 
against  his  own  express  advice,  and  pro- 
duced a  real  recession.  The  Game  Plan  Is 
trying  to  avoid  doing  just  that.  But  It  Is 
possible  what  with  labor's  aggressiveness 
and  Inflationary  expectations,  that  the  gap 
between  potential  and  actual  output  may 
have  to  last  longer  than  the  plan  anUcIpates. 
And  the  country  may  have  to  put  up  with 
more  unemployment,  and  put  up  with  It 
longer,  than  the  proJecUons  call  for. 

rMPROVINO    THE    TR.U)E-Orr 

But  assume  that  the  day  will  come,  on 
time  or  somewhat  late,  when  the  gap  be- 
tween potential  and  normal  output  Is  draw- 
ing to  a  close  and  Inflation  has  been  damped 
down  to  a  rate  of  around  2.5  percent.  If  the 
economy  Is  then  constituted  as  It  Is  now, 
exjjerienoe  has  pretty  well  demonstrated,  the 
Administration  co\ild  not  let  unemployment 
fall  much  below  4.5  percent  without  risking 
a  sharp  rise  In  the  rate  of  InflaUon.  Only  If 
the  trade-off  between  employment  and  In- 
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flation  Is  Improved.  In  other  words,  can  the 
Administration  aim  to  reduce  unemploynient 
to  a  rate  of  4  percent  or  even  less. 

Direct  price  and  wage  controls  could  Im- 
prove the  trade-off  temporarily;  or,  to  put 
it  more  precisely,  they  could  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  trade-off  and  keep  It  from 
functioning.  But  If  only  because  such  con- 
trols would  be  Impossible  to  administer  fairly 
and  efficiently,  they  would  not  work.  And 
even  If  they  should  miraculously  be  made  to 
work,  they  would  merely  conceal  the  trouble 
for  a  while.  SignlflcanUy,  none  of  the  ex- 
members  of  the  council  tire  for  direct  con- 
trols. 

What  many  of  them  are  for,  however,  Is 
"jawboning" — for  setting  up  explicit  or  Im- 
plicit price  guidelines  and  persuading  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  follow  them  by  pleading, 
threatening  or  arguing,  according  to  the 
case  at  hand.  Advocates  and  opponents  of 
Jawboning  wield  some  Impressive  arguments 
but,  at  best,  Jawboning  would  be  just  a 
short-term  expedient. 

Probably  the  most  practical  way  of  funda- 
mentally improving  the  trade-off  soon  Is  to 
soften  and  eventually  destroy  one  rigidity 
whose  destruction  nobody  can  reasonably  de- 
plore. This  rigidity  Is  deflned  by  the  para- 
dox that  the  country  Is  for  all  practical 
purpKjses  fully  employed  when  4  percent  (or 
a  litUe  more)  of  its  labor  force  Is  un- 
employed. For  a  large  proportion  of  today's 
3,700,000  U.S.  unemployed  cannot  be  easily 
employed.  They  live  In  the  wrong  place  or 
lack  the  right  skills  or  both.  The  nation's 
reserve  of  skilled  unemployed  labor  amounts 
to  less  than  2.5  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
which  constitutes  a  tight  reserve  In  any 
country.  Given  a  little  Increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  them,  their  price  tends  to  rise.  And 
any  attempt  by  the  government  to  reduce 
over-aU  unemployment  below  4  percent  by 
boosting  final  demand  as  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mlnlstxaUon  did.  ends  up  with  too  much 
demand  and  higher  prices.  The  alternative 
is  not  hard  to  find,  and  it  Is  indeed  being 
put  into  effect.  About  two  million  p>eople  a 
year  are  now  being  trained  under  various 
programs.  These  programs  will  take  time 
to  pay  off.  but  by  1972  the  realistic  rate  of 
full  employment  should  be  higher  than  It 
Is  now. 

Enlarging  the  labor  force,  however.  Is  no 
substitute  for  expanding  supply  and  keeping 
demand  In  line  with  It.  It  would  be  Just  as 
easy,  if  not  easier,  to  start  a  roaring  Inflation 
when  normal  unemployment  is  2  percent  as 
when  It  Is  more  than  4  p>ercent.  The  great 
goal  should  be  not  merely  to  cure  but  to  pre- 
vent Inflation  and  Inflation  Is  the  result  not 
only  of  bad  or  timid  monetary  and  flscal 
pKJllcy,  but  of  all  the  restrictions,  codes,  tar- 
iffs, price  riggings  and  6upp>ons,  quasi  cartels, 
and  other  rigidities  that  Infest  the  economy 
and  hobble  natural  economic  forces.  If  even 
some  of  these  are  extlrpiated,  the  preventive 
task  of  monetary  and  flscal  pwllcy  will  be  a 
lot  easier. 

A  FirrY-njTT  chancx  op  success 
The  Game  Plan  may  fall  to  reduce  infla- 
tion very  soon.  Wage  and  price  rises  may  yet 
refuse  to  abate  despite  growing  unemploy- 
ment, which  woxild  mean  that  the  country's 
inflationary  expectations,  combined  with  the 
economy's  rigidities,  have  been  too  strong  for 
the  plan's  moderate  strategy.  The  advocates 
of  a  sharp,  quick  deflation  will  revive  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Administration  hasn't  been 
harsh  enough,  and  the  partisans  of  direct 
controls  will  press  their  case  louder  than 
ever.  The  plan  may  then  have  to  be  changed 
to  accommodate  tighter  flscal  and  monetary 
policy  or  a  tempKirary  wage  and  price  freeze. 
Success,  however,  Is  at  least  a  fifty-fifty 
possibility.  For  success  lends  Itself  to  wide 
definition.  If  by  the  end  of  1972  Inflation  Is 
down  to  2  pjercent  and  unemployment  stands 
around  4  percent,  the  Administration  can 
claim  a  noble  victory.  But  even  a  4.6  percent 
unemployment  rate,  in  an  economy  whose  to- 
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tal  employment  will  be  increasing  by  1,400,- 
000  a  year.  Is  both  p>oUtlcally  and  econom- 
ically tolerable,  given  adequate  welfare  sup- 
port. A  combination  of  2.5  percent  or  even 
3  percent  Inflation  with  4.5  percent  unem- 
ployment would  enable  the  Administration 
to  take  a  lot  of  credit.  Even  so,  the  job  of 
reconciling  reasonable  price  stability  with 
a  reasonable  unemployment  level  would  still 
remain  an  urgent  piece  of  unflnlshed  busi- 
ness. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  TROOPS  IN 
CAMBODIA  INDEFINITELY,  SANC- 
TIONED BY  LAIRD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
President  Nixon's  original  indication  that 
South  Vietnamese  troops  would  withdraw 
from  Cambodia  with  American  troops, 
Saigon  has  stated  firmly  that  they  will 
stay,  and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  has 
sanctioned  that  statement.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  24  New  York 
Times  raises  this  issue  and  discusses 
hints  of  even  more  far-reaching  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia : 

ViETNAMiziNC  Cambodia 

Saigon's  announced  determination  to  keep 
South  'Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia  in- 
definitely, which  has  now  been  publicly  sanc- 
tioned by  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Administration's  own  pro- 
fessed efforts  and  those  of  Congress  to  re- 
establish limits  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  not  speaking  In  terms  merely  of 
further  operations  against  the  border  sanc- 
tuaries, as  Secretary  Laird  indicated,  but  of 
a  wider  general  effort  against  the  Communists 
throughout  Cambodia  in  support  of  the  Lon 
Nol  Government.  South  Vietnamese  troops 
already  have  penetrated  to  within  three  miles 
of  the  Cambodian  capital,  they  say.  and  are 
operating  in  other  areas  far  beyond  the  21- 
mlle  limit  Imposed  on  American  forces. 

If  these  operations  are  prolonged,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  provoke  a 
strong  reaction  from  the  Communists  and 
possibly  also  from  Cambodians  who  are  show- 
ing increasing  signs  of  malaise  over  South 
Vietnamese  activities  within  their  borders. 
It  Is  straining  credibility  to  suggest  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who  are  not  yet  capable 
of  defending  their  own  country,  can  flght 
successfully  alone  In  an  alien  environment 
where  they  must  also  confront  the  deep  tra- 
ditional antlpmthy  of  the  native  people. 

Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  boasted 
that  South  Vietnamese  forces  "have  the 
capability  of  mounting  military  operations 
independently  in  Cambodia  as  well  as  in 
Vietnam."  If  this  Is  so,  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther excuse  for  continuing  to  maintain 
American  forces  in  South  Vietnam  to  fight 
Saigon's  battles  there.  If  it  proves  false,  as 
Is  most  likely.  Americans  have  a  right  to 
ask  what  fresh  demands  will  be  made  on 
the  United  States  to  help  pull  Saigon's 
chestnuts  out  of  this  foreign  fire. 

The  Administration  has  failed  so  far  to 
make  clear  its  own  Intentions  regarding  fu- 
ture allied  operations  In  Cambodia.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  on  May  8 — and  the 
White  House  reiterated  last  weekend — that 
It  Is  expected  "that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  ap)f>roxlinately  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do.  tecause  when  we  come  out 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  come  out  with  them."  Vice  President  Ky 


has  scornfully  dismissed  this  "hypx)theaU" 
as  "a  silly  argtiment  of  slUy  people."  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  some  other  more  recent  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  seem  to  agree  with 
him. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  recent  State 
Department  hints  that  the  United  States 
Government  Is  actively  promoting  a  new  de- 
fense alliance  in  Southeast  Asia  that  would 
link  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand — and  per- 
haps others — mllltartly  with  the  shaky  Lon 
Nol  Government  in  Pnompenh,  forging  a 
new  an tl -Communist  alliance  across  the 
southern  ball  of  Southeast  Asia.  Congress 
will  certainly  want  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
implications  of  such  a  far-reaching  develop- 
ment and  especially  the  role  that  the  United 
States  would  be  expected  to  play. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  can  help  to 
restrain  Saigon's  reckless  ambition  by  en- 
acting the  Cooper-Chxirch  amendment  which 
prohibits,  among  other  things,  "paying  the 
compensation  or  allowances  of,  or  otherwise 
supporting  dlrectiy  or  IndirecUy,  any  per- 
son In  Cambodia  who  .  .  .  engages  In  any 
combat  actlrtty  in  suppx»t  of  Cambodian 
forces." 


PESSIMISM  ON  VIETNAMIZATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  optimism  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  the  expansion  of  the  Vietnam 
war  into  Cambodia,  reflected  so  clearly 
in  his  television  speech  last  evening,  is 
likely  to  prove  misplaced.  I  believe  that 
the  President,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  pull 
American  troop>s  out  of  Cambodia  than 
he  did  to  send  them  in.  and  that  pulling 
them  out  will  not  be  the  end  of  oiir  in- 
volvement with  Cambodia,  as  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  assumes.  Furthermore, 
the  prospect  of  continuing  South  Viet- 
namese military  action  in  Cambodia, 
which  the  President  alluded  to,  certainly 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  pros- 
pects  for  success  in  the  Vietnamizatioo 
program  on  which  the  TJS.  troop  exit  de- 
E>ends. 

These  and  other  significant  problems 
that  seem  to  me  reasons  for  anything  but 
optimism  were  outlined  with  great  in- 
sight in  an  article  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  by  veteran  Vietnam  Reporter 
Terence  Smith.  Smith  has  just  completed 
a  15-month  assignment  as  New  York 
Times  bureau  chief  in  Saigon.  His  arti- 
cle, "UJ5.  Aides  in  Saigon  Question 
Policy,"  follows: 

U.S.  AmES  m  Saigon   Qoestiok  Policy 
(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  June  1. — There  Is 
■widespread  doubt  among  the  most  experi- 
enced American  observers  in  South  Vietnam 
that  current  United  States  policies  will  bring 
lasting  peace. 

Although  110,000  American  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and  enor- 
mous strides  have  been  made  In  pacifica- 
tion In  the  last  18  months,  the  United  States 
still  faces  vast  problems  In  extricating  Itself. 

At  the  root  of  the  pessimistic  ouUook  are 
serious  and  widely  held  doubts  about  the 
following : 

The  efficacy  of  the  VietnamlzaUon  pro- 
gram, which  has  yet  to  face  major  challengea. 

The  wisdom  of  the  extension  of  the  war 
Into  Cambodia,  which,  despite  the  immediate 
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military  gains  It  may  achieve,  seenis  Ukely 
to  complicate  American  efforts  to  disengage 
and  may  eventuaUy  Involve  the  United 
States — step  by  painful  step — In  the  defense 
of  yet  another  weak  and  uncertain  govern- 
ment. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  Increasingly  serious 
economic  and  poUUcal  problems  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  nature  of  the  progress  achieved  In  the 
pacification  program,  which  remains  frag- 
ile and  subject  to  the  enemy's  will. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  conviction  that  United 
States  policies  fall  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
central  element  in  the  Vietnam  puzzle:  the 
need  for  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
that  reflects  the  true  balance  of  power  among 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

•We  wont  solve  this  war  by  cleaning  out 
the  base  areas  In  Cambodia,  or  even  by  re- 
placing American  troops  with  South  Vietna- 
mese."  an  American  who  has  spent  five  years 
m  Vietnam  said  the  other  day. 

•■We  have  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  find  an  acceptable  way  of  distributing 
political  power  among  the  Vietnamese.  That's 
what  the  fighting  Is  all  about,  and  It  won't 
step  until  we  solve  It." 

The  skepticism  about  American  policy  Is 
shared  In  many  quarters  In  Vietnam — by 
young  dedicated  Americans  working  at  the 
province  and  district  level,  and  by  Inde- 
pendent oHservers.  Including  Journalists  and 
foreign  diplomats.  It  Is  greatest  among  those 
whose  Jobs  permit  them  to  travel  around 
Vietnam. 

The  attitude  Is  also  evident  among  edu- 
cated. Independent  South  Vietnamese,  peo- 
ple outside  the  Government  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  their  country 
after  the  American  disengagement. 

A    TRACT     OP    BrmRNESS 

Through  the  remarks  of  all  those  people 
runs  a  common  theme:  No  lasting  peace  Is 
possible  without  a  political  solution. 

•Vletnamlzatlon,  by  Itself,  won't  produce 
any  kind  of  peace  In  this  country.  Just  or 
otherwise."  a  31-year-old  major  who  works  as 
a  district  adviser  In  the  pacification  program 
said  recently  with  more  than  a  trace  of  bit- 
terness. 

"Unless  It  Is  matched  by  some  sort  of  po- 
litical settlement.  Vietnanilzatlon  Just  means 
that  the  fighting  will  go  on  and  on.  But  In- 
stead of  Americans  killing  Vietnamese,  you'll 
have  Vietnamese  killing  Vietnamese." 

Manv  people  here,  like  the  major,  acknowl- 
edge that  Vletnamlzatlon  will  eventually  get 
-American  soldiers  off  the  battlefield— though 
not  necessarily  out  of  the  country — but  they 
Insist  that  It  will  not  end  the  war  or  produce 
a  Just  peace. 

Behind  that  belief  Is  the  conviction  that 
the  enemy  continues  to  have  the  necessary 
strength,  spirit,  manfjower  and  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle  in  South  Viet- 
nam— and  Laos  and  Cambodia — for  the  fore- 
seeable future  Few  military  men  here  dis- 
pute that  as.«essment  of  the  Communists' 
capability 

LOST     Ut     rtHOR 

President  Nixon's  offer,  in  his  address 
April  20.  to  discuss  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
"a  fair  political  solution  (refiectlng)  the  ex- 
isting relationship  of  political  forces  In  South 
Vietnam"  had  barely  begun  to  sink  in  when  it 
was  lost  In  the  furor  caused  by  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  10  days  later.  It  may  have  been. 
as  one  American  here  described  it.  "the  first 
casualty  of  Nixon's  decision  to  go  Into  Cam- 
bodia." 

The  senior  members  of  the  American  mili- 
tary command  are  visibly  defensive  about 
the  Cambodian  operation  and  the  contro- 
versy It  has  caused  They  Insist  that  It  was  a 
militarily  Justifiable  tactical  operation  tbAt 
got  caught  up  In  larger  strategic  and  politi- 
cal questions. 

Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  commander  of 
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United  States  forces  In  Vietnam,  has  Indi- 
cated to  friends  that  he  feels  that  President 
Nixon  drastically  oversold  the  operation  and 
enlarged  Its  goals  beyond  realizable  dimen- 
sions. 

The  general  has  said  that  the  real  purpose 
was  to  put  a  dent  In  the  enemy's  supply 
system  and  not,  as  Mr.  Nixon  suggested,  to 
overrun  and  clean  out  the  Communist  head- 
quarters. 

The  greatest  peril  in  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture seems  to  lie  In  the  period  after  June  30, 
when  the  Americans  have  withdrawn  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  likely  to  continue 
their  operations.  The  consensus  here  is  that 
the  President  Is  going  to  find  It  far  harder 
to  get  Americans  out  of  Cambodia  than  it 
was  to  send  them  In. 

CHOICE    FOR    AMERICANS 

In  the  short  run  the  Americans  may  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  going  to  the 
aid  of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  watching 
them  flounder  If  they  come  under  heavy 
pressure.  In  the  long  run  the  United  States 
could  find  Itself  committed  by  proxy,  as  a 
result  of  South  Vietnamese  pledges  and  ac- 
tions, to  the  defense  of  the  shaky  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  Lon  Nol.  which  dis- 
placed Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  become  over- 
extended In  Cambodia,  the  Americans  are 
going  to  find  It  correspondingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  their  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  on 
schedule. 

Apart  from  the  complications  of  the  Cam- 
bodian venture,  Vletnamlzatlon  faces  other 
serious  problems.  So  far  a  total  of  110.000 
Americans  have  been  pulled  out  of  Vietnam, 
leaving  429.000  behind.  The  real  test  will 
oome  In  the  next  year,  during  which  150,000 
more  will  have  been  withdrawn  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  to  take  on  the  heavy 
fighting. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  danger  is  mili- 
tary. For  the  last  four  years  the  large  Amer- 
ican combat  divisions  have  effectively 
manned  the  front  lines.  They  have  pursued 
the  main  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
units  relentlessly,  gradually  driving  them 
from  populated  areas  Into  the  Jungles  and 
mountains  along  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
borders. 

As  Vletnamlzatlon  advances,  the  South 
Vietnamese  divisions  will  take  on  the  task 
while  the  remaining  American  unfts  fall 
back  Into  something  approaching  garrison 
duty.  Their  safety  and  that  of  an  additional 
230,000  or  more  Americans  providing  com- 
bat and  logistical  support  will  depend  on 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

HIGHER    TOLL    FORESEEN 

Even  conceding  substantial  Improvement 
In  the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  them  coping 
with  divisions  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
as  effectively  as  the  Americans  did.  The 
result  may  be  significantly  Increased  casual- 
ties— American  as  well  as  South  Vietnamese 
— In  the  later  stages  of  the  withdrawal  pro- 
cess. 

Another  consequence  may  be  strikingly 
reduced  security  In  certain  areas  of  the 
countryside,  most  notably  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  country. 

In  the  northenunost  area,  I  Corps,  the 
enemy  has  more  than  20  battalions  of  fresh, 
well-equipped  regulars  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  demilitarized  zone,  and  It  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  reinforce  them  with  up  to  three 
divisions  at  any  time. 

When  the  three  divisions  of  Americans 
that  are  stationed  there  are  withdrawn,  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  have  to  take  on  the 
Job  of  patrolling  along  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  protecting  the  coastal  cities  of  Quangtrl, 
Hue  and  Danang.  At  the  very  least,  they  will 
require  reinforcements,  And  It  Is  not  clear 
from  where  additional  troops  would  come. 

There  is  a  parallel  situation  In  n  Corps, 
the  area  south  of  the  border  region,  where 
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mountainous  terrain  and  bad  communica- 
tions are  a  tangible  asset  for  the  enemy. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  Intensive  allied  op- 
erations, the  Communists  have  been  pushed 
from  the  heavily  populated  coastaJ  plain  into 
the  mountains.  Once  the  Americans  are  gone 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  be  hard-pressed 
to  keep  them  there. 

IMPACT    ON    SHAKY    ECONOMY 

Vletnamlzatlon  will  also  have  a  drastic 
Impact  on  South  Vietnam's  already  shaky 
economic  structure.  The  country  earns  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Its  foreign  currency  from 
Defense  Dep>artment  outlays  and  private 
spending  by  American  soldiers.  As  the  with- 
drawal proceeds  the  supply  of  dollars  will 
be  cut  back  Just  when  they  are  most  needed 
to  bolster  a  sorely  weakened  economy. 

In  addition,  the  approximately  145,000 
Vietnamese  who  are  directly  employed  by 
United  States  agencies  and  companies  will 
have  to  find  Jobs. 

Those  bleak  prospects  are  considered  by 
knowledgeable  people  here  to  be  a  principal 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  of 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 

The  domestic  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  dramatically  In  recent 
months.  While  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
been  riveted  on  Cambodia,  Mr.  Thleu  has 
been  coping  with  Just  about  the  noisiest 
political  crisis  since   his   election. 

Rather  than  working  to  rally  his  non- 
Communist  political  opposition  behind  him, 
as  the  United  States  Embassy  has  been  urg- 
ing him  to  do  lately.  President  Thleu  has 
come  down  hard  on  any  group  that  has  chal- 
lenged his  authority  or  criticized  his  regime. 
Individuals  with  the  temerity  to  speak  out 
have  been  prosecuted  and  Jailed.  Groups  that 
have  expressed  their  complaints  In  public 
demonstrations  have  been  tear-gassed  and 
beaten  by  riot  policemen. 

Now  there  Is  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  of 
the  Government  In  newspapers  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  can  only  be  expected  to 
Increase  during  the  Senate  election  this  fall 
and  the  presidential  contest  next  year. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Thleu  has  failed  to  create 
anything  approximating  a  national  party 
that  might  be  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
country  In  preparation  for  a  political  battle 
with  the  Communists.  Instead,  his  basic  dis- 
trust of  pwlltlclans — he  was  a  general — and 
his  reluctance  to  share  power  remain  as  great 
as  ever. 

As  for  the  pacification  program,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  enormous  strides  have 
been  made  during  the  last  18  months  In  the 
effort  to  extend  the  Government's  control 
Into  the  countryside.  There  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  current  program,  which  Is  the 
result  of  years  of  experimentation,  mistakes 
and  disappointments,  Is  functioning  better 
than  any  of  Its  hapless  forerunners. 

But  the  progress  In  certain  provinces  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  setbacks  In  others. 
A  proper  pacification  map  of  Vietnam  would 
resemble  a  patchwork  qizilt,  a  mixture  of 
bright  and  dark  patches  that  pn-oduce  a 
mottled  Impression  over  all. 

The  combination  of  problems — military, 
economic  and  pwUtlcal — guarantees  that  the 
American  disengagement,  particularly  during 
the  next  year,  will  be  a  p>alnful  and  troubled 
process. 


BETTER  AIRLINE  SERVICE 
NEEDED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.   NELSEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   one  of 
the  keys  to  Improving  life  in  rural  Amer- 
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ica  is  to  expand  business  and  industrial 
opportunities  In  the  coiintryside,  creat- 
ing new  jobs  and  better  income.  This 
expansion,  in  turn.  Is  dependent  on  a 
decent  transportation  network  to  move 
goods  to  the  urban  consumer  markets. 
Our  Second  Congressional  District  has 
been  hampered  in  this  regard  Tor  several 
reasons.  Delays  in  completing  Interstate 
90  and  Highway  60  in  the  southern  re- 
gion of  the  district  has  made  It  dlCQcult 
for  cities  and  towns  in  this  area  to  stim- 
ulate business  development.  The  ongoing 
curtailment  of  rail  service  has  also  com- 
plicated our  problems.  And  several  of 
our  major  cities — Mankato,  'Worthing- 
ton,  Fairmont — have  had  continuing  dif- 
ficulties in  maintaining  good  air  trans- 
portation service. 

Consequently,  I  have  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  the  House  ex- 
pressing the  need  in  small  and  medium 
sized  cities  for  service  by  certificated  air 
carriers.  Tliis  resolution  declares  that 
the  welfare  of  such  cities  requires  fre- 
quent, reliable  schedule  air  service.  It 
maintains  that  Federal  agencies  are  en- 
couraging the  substitution  of  carriers 
without  Federal  certificates  on  low-traf- 
fic routes  without  adequate  guarantee 
of  reliability  or  continuance  of  the  sub- 
stitute service.  It  urges  that  the  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board, 
review  these  problems  and  report  to 
Congress  with  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. 

Specifically,  these  Federal  agencies  are 
to  investigate  the  need  for  policy 
changes  involving  subsidies,  the  devel- 
opment of  suitable  aircraft  and  air  nav- 
igation aids  for  smaller  cities,  the  ad- 
justment of  fares  and  rates  which  dis- 
courage traffic,  and  the  safeguards  or 
subsidies  needed  in  route  substitutions 
by  air  carriers  without  Federal  certifi- 
cates. 

Importantly,  the  resolution  also  de- 
clares that  pending  this  review,  the 
CAB  shall  maintain  federally  certificated 
air  service  to  all  points  now  served  on 
a  frequency  not  less  than  at  present. 

This  legislation  was  suggested  by  a 
concerned  citizen  in  Fairmont,  and  I  am 
happy  to  note  his  example  of  local  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  airlines 
headaches  that  plague  our  area,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  May  5  com- 
mentary which  appeared  in  the  Mankato 
Free  Press,  edited  by  Kenneth  Berg: 
AIRLINES  ON  Collision  Course 
With  two  airlines  showing  willingness  to 
serve  Mankato  and  a  third  ordered  to  live 
up  to  Its  certificate  when  the  new  munici- 
pal airport  Is  finally  opened,  it  would  appear 
that  the  city's  air  service  future  is  secure. 

Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  case,  as  the 
three  carriers  are  fiylng  something  of  a  col- 
lision course. 

North  Central  Airlines  doesn't  want  to 
return  to  Mankato,  a  stop  It  was  forced  to 
abandon  without  shedding  of  tears  when  the 
old  airport  could  not  handle  the  heavier  44- 
passenger  prop-Jet  Convalrs  being  Introduced. 
In  fact.  North  Central  would  like  to  drop 
*     all  Intermediate  stops  (Fairmont  and  Worth- 
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Ington)  on  Its  run  from  Minneapolis  to  Slouz 
Palls. 

But  North  Central  must  continue  service 
at  least  untU  1971  when  Its  federal  certifi- 
cate again  is  reviewed.  And  according  to 
that  certificate.  It  must  return  to  Mankato 
If  Mankato  wants  It — and  the  city  council 
says  we  do. 

In  the  other  two  corners  of  this  triangle 
ring  are  Imperial  Airlines  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Airways,  third-level  or  local  service 
carriers  who  have  been  filling  the  vacuum 
In  North  Central's  absence. 

Imperial,  which  flies  Jet-powered  hell- 
copters  between  Mankato  and  the  Twin 
Cities,  was  coaxed  In  by  North  Central  after 
Fleet  Airlines  went  defunct  after  a  short- 
lived existence.  Imperial  offers  unique,  con- 
venient flights  .  .  and  It  Is  Justifiable  spec- 
ulation whether  at  first  North  Central  saw  In 
Imperial  a  p>eixnanent  solution  to  Mankato's 
plight  that  would  obviate  North  Central's 
having  to  return  once  the  new  airport  was 
ready. 

Mississippi  Valley  came  along  later,  also 
at  North  Central's  behest  and  support.  This 
was  confusing  In  terms  of  Imperial's  good 
track  record,  and  also  leads  to  llgitlmate 
wonder  If  North  Central  belatedly  saw  In 
Mississippi  Valley  a  carrier  capable  of  even- 
tually taking  over  the  entire  Mankato-Falr- 
mont-Worthlngton  route. 

Unless  and  until  Mankato  gains  direct 
connection  to  Chicago  with  no  less  than 
Convalr-type  equipment,  we  will  remain  a 
satellite  to  the  Twin  (Jltles  International  Alr- 
p>ort.  And  there  obviously  Is  not  sufficient 
shuttle  business  generated  by  the  Mankato 
area  to  Insure  the  financial  soundness  for 
more  than  one  airline. 

North  Central  appears  to  have  gone  too 
far  In  Its  gamble  to  serve  Mankato's  Imme- 
diate needs  with  shuttle  service  (Imperial) 
while  at  the  same  time  looking  to  the  futtire 
by  doing  Its  best  to  see  that  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Is  not  excluded. 

The  council  didn't  like  the  resulting  feel 
of  It  all,  and  that's  why  It  wouldn't  let  North 
Central  off  the  hook. 

This,  then.  Is  the  apparent  collision  course. 
Just  who  survives,  and  whether  the  Impact 
holds  any  long-term  good  for  the  airlines 
and  the  city,  may  not  be  known  untU  the 
first  commercial  plane  lands  on  the  new  mu- 
nicipal airp>ort  In  June. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  FATHER  OF  A 
YOUNG  MAN  WHO  HAS  JUST  BEEN 
DRAFTED 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tor- 
rent of  speeches,  mail,  newspaper  col- 
umns, and  petitions  on  the  'Vietnam  issue 
which  over  the  years  have  competed  for 
our  attentions,  occasionally  there  is  one 
which  states  with  brilliant  clarity  some 
truths  that  have  eluded  us. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  mine  in  Detroit,  Mr.  David  P. 
Miller.  He  wrote  with  a  troubled  and 
probing  passion,  with  honesty,  and  with 
such  basic  love  of  country  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  'Vietnam  war  took  on  a 
further  dimension,  stark  and  indefen- 
sible. 

I  think  this  letter  deserves  a  wider 
audience.  Accordingly,  with  the  i)ennls- 
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sion  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  the 
letter  follows : 

Detroit,  Mich., 

June  1.  1970. 
Hon.  LtrciEN  N.  Neozi. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  the  last  year  or 
two  I  have  resp>onded  to  your  opinion  sur- 
veys with  an  Indication  of  my  growing  dis- 
tress with  the  government's  war  pxjllcy  In 
Vietnam. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  that  our 
purpose  was  good  and  that  our  so-called 
"limited"  commitment  was  worth  the  effort. 
I  supported  It.  But  the  government  has  not 
kept  Its  promise.  Our  reason  for  being  in  that 
sector  of  the  world  Is  not  clear  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  military  effort  has  been  a 
sad  and  wasteful  failure. 

It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  why  we  cling 
stubbornly  to  a  war  pwllcy  which  gains  us 
nothing,  saps  our  strength,  alienates  our 
friends  and  destroys  the  peoples'  faith  In  the 
government  and  In  themselves.  'When  It  is 
really  needed  where  will  America  find  the 
will  to  support  It?  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
consider  this  mere  rhetoric.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  this  country  because 
of  the  disunity  and  mistrust  engendered  and 
I  fear  deliberately  encouraged  by  a  cynical 
government  hell  bent  on  a  war  In  which  the 
p>eople  have  little  Interest,  faith  or  belief. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  I>resldent  acted 
with  great  courage  In  making  the  decision  to 
go  into  Cambodia.  I  think  not!  I  believe  It 
was  the  least  courageous  choice  of  the  op- 
tions facing  him.  Are  we  so  lacking  in  lead- 
ership courage  that  we  cannot  admit  that 
this  endless  war  has  been  a  horrible,  sense- 
less mistake  and  up>on  that  admission  act 
promptly  to  correct  It?  The  American  p)eople 
know  that  we  cannot  recoup  our  sad  and 
shameful  losses.  But  must  we  continue  for- 
ever on  a  course  which  takes  the  lives  of  our 
p>eople,  erodes  our  economy  and  undermines 
our  vrtll  and  spirit — all  on  the  pretense  that 
we  are  doing  good  and  succeeding.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  support  such  a  dlsre6p>ectful 
course  of  conduct. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  a  hasty 
pullout  from  Indochina  will  result  In  a  hor- 
rible "bloodbath."  But  is  no  one  concerned 
for  the  major  role  America  plays  in  the  con- 
tinuing bloodbath  announced  weekly  In  the 
cold  statistics  of  the  dead  and  wounded — 
hundreds  of  Americans,  thousands  of  allies 
and  untold  numbers  of  neutrals,  non-com- 
batants aind  forces  of  the  enemy.  I  cannot 
accept  the  Idea  that  the  blood  of  any  man 
counts  for  nothing.  Or  are  we  to  pretend  It 
is  not  really  happening,  that  It  is  only  some- 
thing that  might  happen  if  we  were  to  with- 
draw. Clearly,  the  world  knows  the  answer 
and  I  fear  It  Is  one  that  will  forever  stain 
the  Image  of  America. 

I  earnestly  request  and  urge  you  to  speak 
and  act  as  forcefully  as  p>osslble  to  end  the 
war  now  and  refuse  support  for  any  contin- 
uation of  It  in  any  form.  We  need  leadership 
and  It  is  your  constitutional  responsibility  to 
give  it.  I  cannot  help  but  express  Impatience 
with  the  adages  which  may  suffice  In  other 
circumstances.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  need  to 
say  we  are  limited  by  the  "art  of  the  pxjs- 
slble"  and  the  practicalities  of  political  life. 
This  war  will  be  remembered  not  for  those 
who  sustain  It  but  for  those  who  end  It.  I 
hope  that  you  will  speak  out  now  to  end  the 
war. 

It  may  be  that  my  sources  of  information 
are  limited  and  thus  not  wholly  reliable. 
But  my  work  takes  me  from  coast  to  coast 
and  north  and  south  and  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  many  people  of  diverse 
Interests — leaders  of  business  and  labor,  con- 
servatives and  liberals,  young  and  old,  work- 
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ing  men  and  neighbors.  All  are  "fed  up"  with 
the  war  and  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  not 
heard  one  person  In  recent  months  express 
'-he  view  that  our  eflort  in  Vietnam  should 
be  continued.  All  want  It  brought  to  an  end 
as  quickly  as  possible  and.  with  few  excep- 
tions, none  are  cojcerned  with  the  foolish 
and  phoney  notions  about  "saving  face". 
There  can  be  no  quarrel  about  "honor"  as 
an  objective.  But  it  Is  not  our  faces  that  need 
saved  The  critical  question  is  whether  Amer- 
ica can  avoid  the  dishonor  and  ruin  now 
threatened  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives  by  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  an  objective  beyond  our 
will  and  understandable  need. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  oppose  the  violent  afid 
unlawful  acts  of  dissidents,  particularly  stu- 
dent dissidents.  We  do  not  want  our  build- 
ings destroyed,  our  law  officers  hurt  or  abused 
or  our  flag  desecrated  I  share  this  view  with- 
out reservation.  Those  who  engage  In  such 
tactics  should  be  apprehended  and  punished 
as  the  law  provides.  But  we  cannot  allow  the 
outrages  of  a  few  blind  us  from  the  real 
abomination  which  nurtures  dUsent  In  the 
land.  It  Is  painfully  clear  that  our  govern- 
ment is  now  invoking  Its  highest  oflBce  to  In- 
citement against  all  dissidents  to  divert  at- 
tention from  Its  own  miserable  failures  and 
misdeeds  in  keeping  America  in  a  war  It  does 
not  want.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  not 
be  led  Into  the  belief  that  the  peoples'  op- 
position to  unlawful  dissent  In  any  way  di- 
minishes their  opposition  to  the  war.  There 
are  many,  including  the  "hard  hats",  who 
believe  as  I  do  not  only  that  violent  dissent 
at  home  Is  wrong,  but  also  that  a  violent, 
costly  and  futile  war  is  wrong.  Neither  can 
be  justified.  But  as  long  as  the  war  continues 
the  unwanted  symptoms  of  destruction  will 
remain  to  undermine  and  weaken  all  that  Is 
good  in  America. 

It  seems  that  the  govemment  demands 
unquestioning  support  of  Its  war  policy.  I 
cannot  give  it  nor  can  I  give  in  to  its  effort 
to  stifle  dissent.  But  it  Is  a  sad  and  sobering 
thought  that  the  climate  In  this  land  Is  such 
as  to  make  ine  feel  compelled  to  explain 
myself.  I  am  not  an  anarchist  or  a  radical. 
I  am  merely  an  uncomfortably  middle-aged 
American  who  grew  up  in  the  depression  and 
managed  to  survive  almost  five  years  of 
service  in  World  War  H.  I  remember  Europe 
AS  an  infantryman  from  Omaha  Beach  to  the 
Elbe  River.  My  war  relics  include  a  Purple 
Heart,  a  Bronze  Star  and  a  lot  of  memories. 
Most  of  all  those  experiences  left  me  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  war  Is  essentially 
and  inherently  brutal— and.  short  of  a  cause 
upcn  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends. 
indefensible. 

Finally,  I  write  this  in  one  other  important 
capacity — the  father  of  a  young  man  who 
has  Just  been  drafted.  For  the  govemment 
he  may  be  Just  another  number  of  the  long 
line  of  those  few  who  have  been  "selected" 
from  among  many  to  serve  a  purpose  which 
Is  unreal  and  misunderstood  and  for  which 
he  has  no  voice.  We  visited  Washington  and 
the  Hoiise  Chambers  when  he  was  thirteen. 
The  Vietnam  conflict  was  In  its  infancy. 
Now  it  is  our  longest  war  and  he  Is  nineteen — 
elgible  to  serve  as  the  essential  instniment 
in  the  only  plan  bis  government  has  been 
able  to  devise  to  solve  Its  problems.  I  expect 
that  he  will  do  what  he  must.  He  knew  there 
were  ways  to  avoid  this  consequence,  but  he 
has  not  chosen  them. 

It  Is  the  government — not  America — that 
has  called  my  son  to  service.  It  has  not 
done  It  well  ojr  even  with  decent  considera- 
tion of  his  needs  I  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  fair  notice  and  a  reasonable  chance  to 
arrange  his  affairs  for  departure.  TTiat  has 
been  denied.  I  hoped  he  would  enter  the 
service  with  faith  and  pride.  The  government 
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has  not  given  blm  that  chance.  I  hope  It  will. 
I  hope  the  government  understands  that  It 
Is  responsible  for  bis  well  being,  that  be 
Is  more  than  a  number — that  be  Is  our  son 
and  that  we  believe  that  he  and  all  like 
him  deserve  to  be  treated  with  decency  and 
care. 

Sincerely, 

Davx  Milles. 


June  ^,  1970 


SUPPORT  FOR  NORTH  COASTAL 
RIVERS  PROTECTION  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill  to  prevent  high 
dams  from  being  constructed  on  three 
free- flowing  rivers  in  the  north  coast 
area  of  California.  H.R.  16854, 1  have  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  supportive  let- 
ters and  wires  on  this  measure. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
plans  of  State  and  Federal  agencies  to 
construct  some  20  high  dams  on  the  Eel, 
Klamath,  and  Trinity  Rivers  be  stopped, 
and  that  a  full  study  be  made  on  the 
preservation  of  these  rivers. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  past  president 
of  the  California  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  which  de- 
scribes the  situation  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia in  full  and  accurate  detail. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  22.  1970. 
jesomx  r.  waldie. 
.Vfember  of  Congress. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  6.  1970  regarding  the  Kla- 
math. Eel  and  Trinity  Rivers.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  at  the  California  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica held  in  San  Francisco  on  May  15.  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Division  endorsed  your  bill  In 
the  Congress. 

Conservation  is  defined  as  the  "wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources"  but  who  decides  who 
is  wise?  The  consumers  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, be  they  loggers,  miners,  dam  build- 
ers or  agriculture  all  say  they  are  conserva- 
tionists. Loggers  are  killing  themselves  off 
unless  they  replant  timber,  the  miners  are 
driving  down  a  dead  end  street  and  the  dam 
builders  are  a  pestilence,  for  their  end  Is 
not  yet  In  sight. 

In  the  meantime  the  reservoirs  and  the 
waters  downstream  become  polluted.  Trout 
and  other  fish  have  diseases  that  were  un- 
known a  few  years  ago.  The  streams  have 
lost  their  shade,  the  rains  add  to  the  sUta- 
tlon  and  our  fish  can  no  longer  spawn.  Pes- 
ticides are  used  by  agriculture  and  the  tim- 
ber Industry  to  the  ultimate  death  of  us  all. 
This  Is  a  truly  sad  picture!  But  we  can  be 
saved,  our  streams  can  be  saved.  Out  of  the 
thirty-five  streams  In  California  only  three 
are  left  and  they  are  sick. 

The  dam  builders  talk  of  water  for  the 
thirsty  children  in  Southern  California.  Ac- 
tually nine  out  of  ten  gallons  are  used  by 
agriculture.  An  agriculture  that  Is  producing 
crops  In  the  United  Stat«s  that  are  bought 
and  stored  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
are  subsidized  *—  the  Federal  Government 


and  that  the  Federal  Government  pays  not 
to  plant.  How  about  Inflation? 

Who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  wild 
stream  without  gaining  a  respite  from  pres- 
ent day  pressures?  Who  can  contemplate  Na- 
ture In  her  natural  glory  without  learning 
that  Nature  Is  the  true  Mother  of  us  all? 
How  can  mere  man  claim  to  enhance  the 
esthetics  of  natural  environment?  A  wild  and 
scenic  river  enchances  every  man,  woman 
and  child  deep  in  their  souls.  Perhaps  I  am 
a  dreamer  but  I  love  California  and  I  hate 
to  see  what  is  being  done  to  her  in  the  name 
of  progress,  nood  control  is  a  myth  as  Egypt 
is  beglnnmg  to  find  out  from  the  Aswan 
Dam  In  the  Nile  Valley  and  ae  we  have  found 
out  In  our  coastal  streams.  Let  the  waters 
be  free! 

"Enhancement"  and  "recreation"  are  the 
twin  deceivers  that  the  dam  builders  hope 
will  be  a  sop  to  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  do  not  realize  how  close  a  desert  we  are 
becoming.  Enhancement  Is  another  name  for 
trying  to  put  the  horse  back  Into  the  barn 
after  the  barn  has  burned  down.  We  dont 
want  catfish  In  a  muddy  pwnd  when  we  can 
keep  our  trout  in  a  live  pure  stream.  Recrea- 
tion means  resorts,  water  skiing,  pollution, 
boat  races,  noise  and  air  pollution  with  fish- 
ing a  poor  last. 

And  finally,  observe  the  Great  Experi- 
menters of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game!  The  trial  and  error  boys!  Their  policy 
is  to  bring  in  alien  species  of  fish  and  game 
instead  of  nuiklng  the  needed  improvements 
In  our  natural  ancient  environment.  In  over 
third  years  that  I  worked  for  the  Department 
we  have  gone  down  hill  with  our  resources 
but  we  certainly  have  raised  a  huge  ineffec- 
tive bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Waldle,  we  need  more  men  like  you! 
It  Is  later  than  we  think. 
Respectfully. 

Lee  C.  Shea,  Jr., 
Past  President,  California  Division  I.W.L.A. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Trinity,  Klamath,  and  Eel 
Rivers.  In  their  free  flowing  condition,  are 
magnificent  and  Irreplaceable  as£et6  which 
support  a  wealth  of  fish,  wildlife  and  scenic 
beauty:  and 

Whereas,  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are  planning  the 
construction  of  between  ten  and  twenty  high 
dams  on  the  Trinity,  Klamath  and  Eel  Rivers 
designed  primarily  for  water  export;  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  such  dams 
would  mean  the  end  of  abundant  salmon 
and  steelhead  fisheries  on  those  rivers  and 
would  Inundate  over  620  miles  of  choice 
salmon  and  steelhead  waters  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  tlmberland 
and  essential  winter  deer  range;  and 

Whereas,  the  damming  of  the  Trinity, 
Klamath  and  Eel  Rivers  would  be  an  Incal- 
culable lo&s  to  all  Callfomlans;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Jerome  Waldle  has 
Introduced  HJi.  16854  In  Congress  which 
would  include  the  Trinity,  Klamath  and  Eel 
Rivers  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
system;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  16854,  If  enacted  Into  law, 
will  preserve  forever  the  Trinity.  Klamath 
and  Eel  Rivers  In  their  free  flowing  condi- 
tion to  be  enjoyed  by  all  Callfomlans  in  per- 
petuity; now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  San  Francisco 
Chapter  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Its  Board 
of  Directors,  hereby  endorses  and  urges  the 
enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  16854  to  include 
the  Trinity,  Klamath  and  Eel  Rivers  In  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 


June  4,  1970 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  SOUTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  visit  with 
Ambassador  Armin  H.  Meyer  in  Tokyo. 
I  found  him  to  be  remarkably  aware  of 
the  problems  being  caused  to  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry  by  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  imports.  He  was  eager  to 
receive  additional  information  so  as  to 
improve  his  effectiveness  in  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
an  economic  disaster  to  certain  areas  of 
the  United  States.  He  recognized  that 
continued  good  relations  between  Jr.pan 
and  the  United  States  required  modera- 
tion in  the  increase  of  textile  imports 
to  this  country. 

Ambassador  Meyer  demonstrated  his 
interest  and  concern  with  this  problem 
by  visiting  textile  plants  and  areas  in 
the  United  States  earlier  this  year.  I 
want  to  personally  pay  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  this  exceptional  man. 

Radio  Station  WSPA.  Spartanburg. 
S.C,  in  a  recent  editorial  also  recognized 
the  efforts  being  made  by  Ambassador 
Meyer.  I  place  their  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

WSPA  EDrroRiAL 

A  WSPA  staff  member  Is  in  Japan,  and  our 
editorial  today  we  are  giving  some  of  his 
observations. 

Regardless  of  how  the  fight  comes  out  to 
impose  quotas  on  textiles  from  cheap  labor 
Asian  countries,  no  one  can  ever  contend 
that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan  did  not 
put  the  full  prestige  of  his  position  behind 
the  effort  for  a  voluntary  agreement  to  bring 
relief  to   "Injured"   American   textile   mills. 

It  Is  this  word  "Injured"  around  which 
much  of  the  argument  In  Japan  revolves  in 
Imposing  quotas.  Japanese  textile  manu- 
facturers contend  the  "Injury"  Is  not  real, 
and  that  It  Is  only  temporary  and  Is  not 
caused  entirely  by  Japanese  exports. 

Fortunately  Ambassador  Armin  H.  Meyer, 
on  bis  own  Initiative  visited  the  Carollnas  on 
a  recent  trip  to  the  United  States  and  saw 
firsthand  the  effects  of  what  he  termed  the 
"flood"  of  textile  exports  from  Japan  and 
other  cheap  labor  countries. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  he  made  a  sjjeech  at 
Osaka  In  connection  with  the  opening  of 
EXPO  '70.  This  was  made  for  Japanese  con- 
sumption. It  was  directed  especially  to  the 
textile  manufacturers  who  are  resisting  Prime 
Minister  Sato's  efforts  to  carry  out  his  pledge 
for  vcrfuntary  limitation  of  textile  Imfwrts. 

No  spokesman  for  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry could  have  presented  better  the  Justi- 
fication for  textile  quotas. 

After  pointing  out  that  In  South  Carolina 
two-thirds  of  the  industrial  workers  are  In 
textile  related  Industries,  Ambassador  Meyer 
reviewed  how  earnings  of  textile  mills  in  the 
Carollnas  had  dropped  and  cited  a  number 
of  mills  which  had  closed  recently. 

Then  the  Ambassador  put  his  flnger  on 
the  problem : 

"In  1958,  American  exports  and  Imports, 
with  respect  to  textiles,  were  virtually  In 
balemce.  In  1959,  a  deficit  had  reached  $200 
million.  Then  years  later,  last  year  1069, 
America's  textile  deficit  soared  to  a  stagger- 
ing $1.3  billion.  The  fact  is  that  America  vir- 
tually alone  has  kept  Its  doors  open  to  textile 
Imports.  A  flood  Is  the  result,  and  it  has 
surged  beyond  tolerable  bounds." 
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Ambassador  Meyer  wants  to  see  some  vol- 
untary agreement  worked  out.  He  Is  not  opti- 
mistic but  hopeful  He  fears  if  the  Japanese 
refuse  to  limit  quotas,  then  Congress  will  act. 
and  the  Mills  Bill  could  become  a  "Christ- 
mas tree"  and  the  $8.4  billion  in  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  could  deteriorate. 

In  a  way.  Ambassador  Meyer  Is  walking  a 
tlghtrojje  In  trying  to  preserve  friendly  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  also 
bring  protection  to  American  textile  mills. 

But  it  should  be  encouraging  to  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  that  the  United  States 
has  an  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  who  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  and  call  the  shots  as  he 
sees  them. 

And  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Meyer  comes  from  Illinois,  a  state  that  ex- 
ports a  lot  of  soybeans  to  Japan. 


OPIUM  IN  TURKEY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  second 
in  a  series  of  articles  concerning  the  il- 
licit drug  trafiflc  that  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  This  partic- 
ular installment  deals  with  the  growing 
of  opium  in  Turkey  and  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  Turkish  Governments 
to  halt  that  opium  production.  The  ar- 
ticle vividly  portrays  the  problem  and 
should  be  most  informative  for  those 
who  desire  a  t)etter  understanding  of  the 
diflBculties  involved  in  stopping  the  flow 
of  heroin.  It  follows: 
TtTRKXT  Principal  U.S.  Sourcs — Lxcal  Oi>ium 

Production  Spawns  Illegal  Tratticking 
(By  John  Hughes) 

Istanbul. — American  tourists  breathlessly 
pounding  the  Mediterranean  circuit  prob- 
ably give  little  thought  to  the  ownership  of 
the  pleasant  hotel  near  Istanbul's  Taxim 
Square  where  many  of  them  stay. 

Undoubtedly,  they  would  be  startled  to 
learn  that  It  Is  owned  by  one  of  Turkey's 
major  traffickers  In  narcotics  and  built  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  heroin  trade  to  the  United 
States. 

Besides  the  hotel  business,  Turkey's 
"Junk,"  or  narcotics,  merchants  are  involved 
in  a  shipping  company,  a  trucking  firm,  an 
export-Import  agency,  and  a  string  of  other 
lawful  enterprises. 

The  names  of  the  t<^  9  or  10  men  behind 
the  Turkish  narcotics  racket  are  known  to 
American.  Turkish,  and  other  narcotics 
agents.  But  there  Is  little  hope  of  catching 
them.  Aloof  behind  a  facade  of  respectabU- 
Ity,  they  are  protected  by  bodyguards  frcHn 
their  competitors  and  by  clever  attorneys 
from  the  law.  Tbey  are  rich.  And  they  are 
fMDwerful. 

This  is  the  organizational,  and  money,  end 
of  the  business  which  makes  Turkey  one  of 
the  world's  principal  suppliers  of  illegal 
opium,  and  thus  the  origin  of  some  80  per- 
cent of  heroin  xised  In  the  United  States. 

"big  names"  never  caught 
Like  major  traffickers  everywhere,  the  big 
names  In  the  Turkish  narcotics  business  are 
never  caught  in  possession  of  their  merchan- 
dise, never  tainted  with  the  smell,  like  fresh- 
cut  bay.  of  newly  gathered  c^lum. 

They  are  the  wheeler-dealers  who  finance, 
buy,  sell,  and  arrange  transit  out  of  the  cotin- 
try.  It  Is  the  middle-men,  the  small-fry 
couriers,  the  growers,  who  run  the  risk, 
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Bach  year  on  the  eve  of  the  oplum-plantlng 
season,  the  men  who  mastermind  the  Turk- 
ish narcotics  business  dispatch  their  "com- 
mission" men  to  the  growing  areas.  The 
bright  lights  of  Istanbul  are  put  behind.  The 
city's  skyline,  with  its  soaring  spires  and 
minarets  and  Islamic  domes  of  exquisite  con- 
tour, recede  beyond  the  Bosporus. 

The  "commission"  men  head  out  across 
Anatolia  toward  southern  Turkey  Into  some 
of  the  most  wild  and  craggy  country  In  the 
world.  Mountain  streams  twist  and  turn 
through  the  terrain  in  frenzy,  rvishlng 
through  gullies  and  le^lng  down  Into  gorges. 
Goat  tracks  snake  upward  to  peaks  which 
afford  smugglers  total  vantage  and  total 
surprise. 

PEOPLE    HIGHLY    SUSPICIOUS 

The  Turks  who  live  here  are  Jealous  of 
their  independence  and  suspicious  of  In- 
truders. Says  one  law  enforcement  officer: 

"They  come  out  with  their  hunting  dogs 
snarling  and  their  guns  blazing.  Later,  they 
ask  questions." 

Provinces  like  these — Afyan,  Usak,  Konya, 
Denlzll — are  the  heart  of  the  opium  country. 
"Afyon  "  in  fact  means  "opium."  Here  the 
"commission"  men,  renewing  their  long- 
standing contacts,  set  their  quotas  for  the 
amount  of  Illegal  opium  tbey  will  buy,  and 
that  therefore  the  farmer  must  grow,  in  the 
coming  year. 

Usually  this  Illegal  quota  is  a  percentage 
diverted  from  the  crop  which  the  farmer 
grows  quite  lawfully  for  the  government. 
Some  110.000  farmers  grow  opium  in  Turkey, 
which  Is  a  major  producer  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  foremost  lUegal  source 
of  narcotics  for  the  American  market. 

Turkey's  legitimate  opium  production  has 
been  running  at  more  than  100  tons  a  year. 
But  the  farmer  in  legal  production  plants  a 
few  more  hectares  of  opium  for  bis  private 
use. 

His  legal  output  he  must  sell  to  the  govern- 
ment The  price  he  gets  Is  around  $10  a  kilo. 
For  whatever  he  can  divert  and  sell  to  the 
Illegal  buyers  from  Istanbul,  he  gets  around 
&30  a  kilo. 

Opium  production  Is  supposed  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Toprak,  the  Turkish  Govemment 
Land  Office.  Farmers  are  licensed  and  In 
theory  must  hand  over  their  entire  crop  to 
the  state  buying  organization.  But  in  prac- 
tice there  is  little  policing.  The  growing 
areas  are  remote  from  central  authority.  The 
Toprak  agent  on  the  scene  may  be  paid  to 
keep  quiet  about  illicit  production.  If  he  re- 
ports evasion,  he  may  be  killed. 

Turkish  policemen  are  vulnerable  A  city 
cop  earns  about  $40  a  month.  That  Is  some- 
what less  than  the  earnings  of  an  energetic 
shoeshine  boy  hustling  tourists.  A  poUce 
captain  with  long  service  may  make  $100  a 
month. 

In  the  countrjrside,  some  of  the  gendar- 
merie earn  36  cents  a  month.  Often  they  are 
assigned  to  their  own  villages.  And  as  one 
lawman  says,  "they're  unlikely  to  turn  la 
their  own  fathers  and  brothers." 

HARVEST  LOOSELY  StTPERVISED 

There  are  brave  and  honest  policemen  In 
Turkey.  But  they  are  short  of  equipment  to 
hunt  down  Illegal  opium-growers  tmd  smug- 
glers. This  shortage  the  United  States  now 
Is  beginning  to  remedy.  UntU  the  United 
States  started  distributing  new  Smith  and 
Wesson  .38's.  a  Turkish  policeman  could  not 
be  sure  that  his  ancient  revolver  would  not 
explode  In  his  hand  when  fired. 

Thus  It  Is  that  when  the  Turkish  opium 
farmer  harvests  his  crop,  about  this  time  of 
year,  he  does  so  with  little  supervision  from 
the  government. 

The  poppy  plants  have  grown  to  their  full 
height  and  flowered  In  delicate  shades  of 
mauve  and  pink.  Soon  after  the  petals  fall, 
the  fanner  and  his  family  move  in,  carefuUy 
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slitting  the  pods  of  the  popples  whicb  are 
left  behind. 

Oui  through  the  Incisions  oozes  a  milky 
liquid.  This  is  opium.  For  a  few  hours  It  Is 
allowed  to  harden.  During  this  time  It  turns 
dark  brown.  Then,  from  each  pod,  it  Is 
scraped  off  and  kneaded  Into  a  ball  until  the 
farmer  has  collected  a  lump  several  pounds 
in  weight. 

In  this  manner  begins  the  long  Journey 
which  terminates  with  the  injection  of  heroin 
Into  the  veins  of  the  quivering,  shaking 
"Junkie"  in  New  York,  or  one  of  a  dozen 
other  American  cities. 

Legally  grown  opium  is  turned  into  the 
government  buying  station.  But  for  illegal 
opium,  the  next  step  is  delivery  of  the  agreed 
quotas  to  the  ■commission"  men  from  Is- 
tanbul. 

At  a  quiet  meeting  place,  usually  at  night, 
they  take  it  over  and  make  payment.  Every- 
one Is  armed,  everyone  suspicious.  This  is 
the  time  for  a  doublecross,  or  an  ambush  by 
narcotics  agents  who  have  penetrated  the 
organization  When  agents  do  spring  a  trap, 
the  flreflght  Is  usuaUy  furious. 

NTXT    STXP    THI    BOEDER 

If  the  transaction  goes  through  without 
incldeni.  the  opium  moves  by  truck  or  van 
on  the  next  stage  of  Its  Journey  out  of  the 
country. 

Traditionally,  the  opium  smugglers'  route 
has  been  to  Kills,  in  Gazlantep  Province,  on 
Turkey's  border  with  Syria.  Specialists  there 
move  the  loads — as  much  as  a  man  or  mule 
can  comfortably  carry — across  Into  Syria.  It 
Is  a  dangerous  business,  because  both  govern- 
ments have  strung  the  border  with  barbed 
wire,  sewn  It  with  mines,  and  dotted  it  with 
machine-gun  posts. 

But  some  border  guards  can  be  bribed,  and 
even  the  honest  ones  cannot  be  everywhere 
at  once.  The  smugglers  know  the  best  times 
and  places  to  cross.  They  evade  patrols,  snip 
the  wire,  and  drive  sheep,  goats,  or  other 
animals  ahead  of  them  to  clear  a  path 
through  the  minefields. 

Once  into  Syria,  the  opium  Is  handed  over 
either  to  an  agent  of  the  Istanbul  drug 
merchants,  or  an  agent  of  a  new  ring  which 
has  bought  the  shipment.  In  a  primitive 
laboratory  or  at  a  well-guarded  camp,  re- 
mote in  the  hills,  the  opium  Is  converted 
into  morphine. 

It  Is  a  simple  chemical  process.  In  a  series 
of  steps  the  morphine  content  is  boiled,  fil- 
tered, and  precipitated  out  of  the  opium. 
About  10  parts  opium  make  one  part  of  mor- 
phine base.  In  the  Middle  East  It  is  shipped 
onward  as  yellowish  powder.  In  plastic  bags. 
In  Asia,  the  morphine  Is  packed  into  rectan- 
gular blocks. 

Besides  being  much  smaller  to  carry  and 
conceal,  the  morphine  base  now  Is  more  valu- 
able. Ten  kilos  of  opium  at  $30  a  kilo  are 
worth  $300  In  Turkey.  Converted  Into  a  kilo 
of  morphine,  they  are  worth  $500.  Delivered 
in  Marseille  to  the  Corslcan  narcotics  ring 
which  will  convert  It  to  heroin,  the  same  kilo 
of  morphine  doubles  its  value  to  $1,000. 

But  getting  It  there  taxes  the  drug  smug- 
glers' ingenuity.  After  conversion  to  mor- 
phine base  m  Syria,  the  traditional  route  has 
been  down  into  Lebanon.  There  the  morphine 
Is  smuggled  aboard  ships  bound  for  Marseille, 
Prance,  or  other  convenient  ports  in  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean.  There  has  also  been  some 
conversion  from  morphine  to  heroin  in 
Lebanon  Itself. 

But  Lebanese  authorities,  stung  by  Inter- 
national criticism,  have  lately  cracked  down 
on  the  morphine  traffic. 

SMUGGLING  UORE  DCFFICtJLT 

Captain  Antoine  Saadl,  chief  of  the  Leb- 
anese police  narcotics  bureau,  says  Leb- 
anon's own  heroin  factories  have  been  put 
out  of  business.  Only  one  heroin  chemist 
is  still  at  large.  He  Is  Omar  Makko^lk.  hid- 
ing  across   the   Syrian    border.   Though   an 
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elderly  man,  he  is  renowned  throughout  the 
international  underworld  for  the  quality  of 
his  heroin. 

Last  year,  Lebanese  police  seized  couriers 
carrying  10  kilos  of  Makkouk's  heroin.  But 
49  kilos  of  this  batch  had  already  gone 
through  undetected,  via  Amsterdam  and 
Curacao,  to  Miami. 

Though  the  fiow  of  hashish  Is  still  ram- 
pant through  Lebanon,  the  crackdown  on 
morphine  and  heroin  has  caused  traffickers 
to  develop  alternative  routes  for  these  "hard" 
drugs.  The  morphine  laboratories  still  oper- 
ate In  Syria,  but  now  once  opium  has  been 
converted  to  morphine  the  morphine  Is  often 
smuggled  back  Into  Turkey  for  movement  to 
France  by  road  or  sea.  Lebanon  is  considered 
ruky. 

Recently  one  Lebanese  trafficker  made 
plans  for  processing  morphine  with  maxi- 
mum security.  The  laboratory  equipment 
was  sealed  in  watertight  containers  and  sunk 
at  sea.  It  was  to  be  brought  up  and  used 
only  when  a  shipment  came  in  from  Syria, 
and  then  submerged  again.  But  his  Syrian 
supplier  balked. 

"Bring  morphine  Into  Lebanon  these 
days!"  said  the  supplier.  "You  must  be 
crazy." 

With  their  penchant  for  trade  and  finance, 
the  Lebanese  still  acx,  as  brokers  and  fi- 
nanciers In  the  narcotics  traffic.  They  bring 
buyers  and  sellers  together.  They  under- 
write shipments  themselves.  Occasionally 
they  slip.  One,  caught  in  France  last  year, 
got  five  years  In  Jail  and  a  fine  of  $200,000. 

But  the  Turks  have  recently  been  develop- 
ing and  managing  their  own  transportation 
routes.  Many  tons  of  Turkish  opium  fiow 
eastward  into  Iran.  But  to  the  west,  and 
in  the  heroin-hungry  market  of  the  United 
States,  lies  the  big  money. 

SHIPS  HARD  TO  SEARCH 

Shlp)s  are  still  esp>ecl^y  good  bets  for 
smuggling  narcotics.  The^*>Jjave  thousands 
of  hiding  places.  Two  Turkish  vessels,  the 
Karadenlz  and  the  Akdanlz,  which  regularly 
cruise  westward  through  the  Mediterranean, 
are  held  suspect  by  narcotics  agents. 

Agents  caught  two  French  traffickers  red- 
handed  with  86  kilos  of  morphine  as  they 
tried  to  get  It  ashore  from  the  Karadenlz 
in  Marseille.  Recently,  agents  seized  125 
kilos  from  the  Akdanlz.  But  she  carried  400 
kilos  more  which  the  agents  did  not  get. 
This  was  dropp)ed  overboard  and  retrieved 
by  scuba  divers  In  the  employ  of  narcotics 
merchants. 

Many  narcotics  shipments  now  travel  by 
road  from  Turkey  to  Western  Europe.  One 
advantage  for  the  smugglers  Is  that  part  of 
the  route  lies  through  Communist  countries 
where  Western  narcotics  agents  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  operate.  Agents  may  have  a  narcotics 
shipment  under  surveillance  as  it  enters  Bul- 
garia from  Turkey.  But  they  lose  it  until  It 
emerges  In  a  non-Communist  country  at  the 
other  end  of  Europ>e. 

Thus  traffickers  sometimes  send  a  truck 
through  with  two  trailers.  One  Is  "clean" 
(Without  narcotics),  the  other  "dirty" 
I  carrying  morphine).  In  one  or  other  of  the 
Communist  countries,  the  "dirty"  trailer  Is 
dropp>ed  off. 

TRUCKS  WELL   DISGUISED 

The  traffickers  wait  to  see  if  the  truck 
with  the  "clean"  trailer  gets  "hit"  (thorough- 
ly searched)  at  a  Western  European  customs 
p>ost.  If  not,  it  means  narcotics  agents  are 
unaware  of  the  shipment.  So  the  second, 
"dirty"  trailer  Is  sent  through  on  another 
truck. 

Besides  dropping  off  shipments  for  storage 
in  Communist  countries,  traffickers  also  use 
the  opportunity  to  do  p>alnt  Jobs  and  switch 
license  plates  and  registration  papers.  Thus 
agents  may  have  complete  details  of  a  truck 
with  narcotics  aboard  when  It  enters  Bul- 
garia. But  when  It  emerges  In  Italy  or  Ger- 
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many.  It  may  have  different  drivers,  different 
papers,  and  be  a  different  color. 

Turkey's  smugglers  have  developed  8p)eclal- 
Ists  who  concentrate  on  various  parts  of 
vehicles.  Some  split  gasoline  tanks  on  cars 
and  trucks  and  fit  secret  compartments  al- 
most ImpKJsslble  to  find  even  with  steel 
probes.  Others  suspend  "traps"  from  various 
parts  of  a  chassis.  Still  others  build  unde- 
tectable boxes  Into  drivers'  cabs. 

In  one  case.  American  and  French  agents 
seized  a  truck  carrying  watermelons  from 
Turkey  to  France.  They  slashed  open  every 
watermelon — and  found  nothing.  Then 
agents  ran  tape  measures  over  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  truck.  They  came  up 
with  an  abnormal  discrepancy.  Then  they 
ripped  open  the  built-in  compartment  which 
hid  525  kilos  of  opium  and  54  klloe  of 
morphine. 

A  large  migrant  Turkish  community  In 
Western  Europe  also  offers  traffickers  an 
opfjortunlty. 

More  than  200.000  Turks  work  In  West 
Germany.  They  travel  back  and  forth  to 
their  homeland.  As  they  do,  some  of  them 
smuggle  narcotics.  Out  of  Turkey  tl.„-y  carry 
morphine.  Back  to  Turkey  they  smuggle 
weapons.  These  are  high-priced  and  In  big 
demand  In  a  gun-conscious  country.  A  Smith 
and  Wesson  revolver  worth  $80  in  the  United 
States  sells  for  $400  in  Turkey. 

With  the  production  and  smuggling  of 
narcotics  so  widespread  and  blatant,  what  is 
the  Turkish  Goverrmient  doing  to  cut  back 
traffic? 

In  1967  the  Turks  announced  they  would 
get  out  of  the  opium  business  altogether  by 
the  crop  of  1970-71,  This  seemed  to  mean 
that  they  would  reduce  the  areas  of  legal 
opium  cultivation  until  by  1971  nothing 
would  be  left. 

Prom  21  oplum-growlng  provinces  In  1967 
they  did  cut  back  to  18  provinces  In  1968, 
11  provinces  In  1969,  and  9  this  year.  The 
target   for  next   year  Is  7   provinces. 

FARMERS    NOT    LIKELY    ALIENATED 

Then  the  big  question  is:  What  happens 
after  that?  In  theory  the  legal  opium  crop 
should  have  been  eliminated.  In  practice  it 
looks  unUkely  that  it  will  be.  While  legal 
production  continues.  Illegal  production  ap- 
pears Inevitable. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  Jog  the  Turks 
along.  United  States  narcotics  chief  John  E. 
IngersoU  Issued  some  sharp  comments  at  a 
press  conference  earlier  this  year.  Director  of 
the  Justice  Depmrtment's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Mr,  IngersoU 
charged  that  provinces  to  which  opium  pro- 
duction had  been  limited  were  In  fact  the 
most  productive. 

He  said  efforts  to  wli>e  out  opium  produc- 
tion had  become  bogged  down  in  Turkish 
politics. 

Mr.  IngersoU's  remarks  needed  little  Inter- 
pretation here  in  Turkey.  The  hard-core, 
oplum-growlng  provinces  are  of  considerable 
political  significance  to  the  government  of 
Premier  Suleyman  Demlrel  and  his  ruling 
Justice  Party.  Turkish  opium  farmers  num- 
ber some  110,000.  No  government  lightly 
alienates  them. 

Further,  Mr.  IngersoU's  criticism  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  government  crisis.  Right-wing 
rebels  in  the  Justice  Pstfty  were  challenging 
Premier  Demlrel 's  authority.  Obviously  no 
government  was  anxious  at  that  particular 
Juncture  to  press  such  a  manifestly  unpopu- 
lar issue  as  elimination  of  the  opium  crop. 

There  was  In  Mr.  IngersoU's  comment, 
however,  a  phrase  which  stirred  some  Turks. 

UNITED    STATES    SENDING    AID 

"We're  asking  a  great  deal  of  them  [the 
Turks),"  said  Mr.  IngersoU.  "But  they've  got 
the  courage  to  do  It."  That  touched  a  chord 
In  a  nation  with  martial  leanings,  where 
bravery  and  honor  are  highly  prized. 

With    the    political    crisis    behind    him. 
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Premier  Demlrel  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  show  how  serious  he  Is  about  taking  Tur- 
key out  of  the  opium  business. 

The  United  States  Is  giving  him  help. 
About  $1  million  of  a  $3  mUUon  American 
loan  for  oplum-eradlcatlon  has  already  been 
advanced.  Half  the  money  goes  on  a  program 
to  substitute  other  cropw  for  opium.  The 
other  half  Is  spent  on  boosting  the  antl- 
narcotlcs  effort  of  the  Turkish  police. 

The  Turkish  national  police  force  has  as- 
signed 420  men  to  a  new  narcol;lcs  bureau, 
and  speclaUy  trained  330  gendarmes  In  nar- 
cotics work.  The  United  States  has  heli>ed 
with  training  and  equipment.  Washington 
has  supplied  police  cars,  new  weapons,  and 
a  spotter  plane  from  which  police  will  be 
able  to  detect  Ulegal  opium  plots. 

This  program  Is  about  one-third  opera- 
tional. As  the  Turks  Implement  It  success- 
fully, additional  equipment  and  funds  wlU 
be  doled  out. 

Some  observers  think  the  Turks  are  tack- 
Ung  the  difficult  opium  problem  about  as 
6i)e€dlly  as  they  can,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment's Intentions  are  good.  Others  are  Im- 
patient. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  Even  If  legal  pro- 
duction should  be  eliminated,  there  will  stlU 
be  Illegal  growers  ready  to  take  high  risks 
for  high  profits.  Says  one  American  narcotics 
expert: 

"Even  If  we  knock  out  most  of  Tiukey's 
opium  production,  the  traffickers  wlU  still  be 
In  business  somehow." 

Second  of  10  reports.  Next:  "MarselUe — 
hub  of  the  heroin  manufacturing  Industry" 
appears  Friday,  June  5. 


CITIES  SAID  TO  LAG  ON  ERIE'S 
CLEANUP 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    tnCRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  4,  1970,  carried  an 
article  under  a  Detroit  dateline  which 
was  headlined,  "Cities  Said  To  Lag  on 
Erie's  Cleanup." 

The  article  points  up  the  fact  that 
both  municipalities  and  industries  are 
lagging  in  the  drive  to  control  and  abate 
pollution  along  the  Detroit  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  However,  the  article  also 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  share  the  blame  lor  delay  in 
meeting  this  water  pollution  problem 
since  it  has  failed  to  provide  suflBcient 
Federal  funds  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
imder  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  article  I  include 
its  text  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Cmzs  Said  to  Lag  on  Erie's  Cleanup — Water 

Investigators  Also  Accuse  Some  Industries 

(By  Jerry  M.  Flint) 

Detroit,  June  3. — Federal  investigators 
charged  today  that  most  cities  and  some  In- 
dustries were  falling  far  behind  their  pledges 
to  clean  the  water  that  flows  Into  Lake  Erie. 

And  the  Federal  Government  was  accused 
of  failing  to  provide  promised  money  and  to 
clean  Its  own  waste  waters. 

The  charges  came  at  a  Federal-state  pollu- 
tion conference  on  enforcement  In  the  Lake 
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Erie  Basin,  called  by  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  The  beginning  of 
the  mercury  cieanup  program  for  the  lakes 
were  also  announced  here. 

The  goal  has  been  a  clean  Lake  Erie  by 
1972,  but  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration investigators  said  that  78  of  110 
cities  were  not  meeting  their  original  clean- 
up schedule  and  that  49  were  more  than  one 
year  behind  schedule. 

On  the  Industry  side,  44  of  130  Industries 
were  said  to  be  behind  the  cleanup  schedule, 
38  more  than  a  year  behind. 

"The  problem  is  much  greater  from  the 
cities,"  said  George  Harlow,  director  of  the 
water  agency's  Lake  Erie  Basin  office. 

The  water  quality  agency  plans  six  work- 
shops in  mid-month  around  the  Lake  Erie 
Basin  to  see  why  cleanup  programs  have 
been  delayed.  Murray  Stein,  assistant  com- 
missioner for  enforcement,  said  that  there 
could  be  some  toughening  by  his  agency  to 
speed  enforcement,  pKsslbly  through  court 
action. 

crriES  ABE  listed 

Among  the  major  cities  listed  as  polluters 
were: 

Detroit,  with  sewage  Improvements  rim- 
nlng  two  years  late. 

Cleveland,  with  plants  that  are  stUl  In- 
sufficient, where  "disinfection  has  not  been 
practiced  even  though  chlorlnatlon  facilities 
exist"  and  where  "typhoid  organisms  have 
been   isolated  in   the  effluent. 

Euclid,  Ohio,  which  has  not  drawn  even 
preliminary  plans  for  secondary  treatment 
plants,  although  June  30,  1970,  vras  to  be  the 
construction  completion  deadline.  The  city 
Is  discharging  raw  sewage  and  concentrated 
industrial  wtistes  "containing  oil,  cyanides 
and  other  toxic  substances"  Into  the  lake. 

Some  of  the  major  industries  listed  as  be- 
hind schedule  were: 

The  Union  Bag  Corporation,  Time  Con- 
tainer Corpwratlon,  and  Consolidated  Pack- 
aging Corporation,  all  paper  companies  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  southwest  of  Detroit. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  at  Dearborn, 
where  the  cleaning  of  suspended  solids  froim 
water  is  12  months  behind  schedule. 

The  Great  Lakes  Steel  Company  In  Detroit, 
18  months  behind  schedule  with  oU  spills 
numerous,  and  Republic  Steel  and  J.  &  L. 
Steel  In  Cleveland. 

Mobil  Oil.  32  months  behind  In  pollution 
control  at  a  Buffalo  plant. 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  Immune 
from  the  criticism.  Gerald  Remus,  director 
of  Detroit's  water  department,  said  that  "in- 
flation Is  crunching  us"  and  "we  must  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  the  Federal 
Government's  war  on  pollution  in  light  of 
legislation  providing  Federal  fimds  for  55 
per  cent  of  our  projects  when  It  has  actually 
provided  only  5  per  cent  or  less." 

FUNDS  RUNNING   SHORT 

"The  Government  Is  getting  good  at  call- 
ing attention  to  water  pollution  problems." 
he  said.  "But  one  of  the  biggest  water  pollu- 
tion problems  of  1970  appears  to  include 
those  responsible  for  our  national  priorities." 

State  and  local  funds  "are  running  short" 
because  Federal  grants  did  not  arrive,  he 
addod. 

The  Water  Quality  Administration  con- 
ceded that  It  operated  in  a  large  Navy-owned 
facility  that  did  no^  meet  water  quality 
standards  and  that  there  was  no  detailed 
plan  to  complete  the  cleaning  of  sewage 
wastes.  The  facility  is  at  Grosse  Isle,  a  vlUage 
near  Detroit. 

The  Government  also  Issued  a  repKM-t  at 
the  conference  today  saying  that  "mercury 
was  present  In  flsh  throughout  the  St.  Clair 
River-Lake  Erie  area"  and  noting  that  fish 
sales  In  the  Middle  West  had  drop^ped  15  per 
cent  since  the  mercury  scares  began. 
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JAMES  EARL  RUDDER  MEMORIAL 
PARK 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  dedicatory 
address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Al  Luedecke,  USAF, 
retired,  at  the  James  Earl  Rudder  Me- 
morial Park,  Eden,  Tex.,  Saturday,  May 
30,  1970. 

General  Luedecke  is  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
the  post  held  by  Maj.  Gen.  James  K 
Rudder  prior  to  his  untimely  death  last 
month. 

The  address  follows: 
Dedicatory  Address  by  President  A.  R.  Lue- 
decke,  AT   James   Earl   Rudder   Memorial 
Park,  Eden,  Tex.,  May  30,  1970 

We  are  met  here  today  to  dedicate  this 
historic  park  to  the  name  and  fame  of  James 
Earl  Rudder.  Nothing  that  we  can  say  today 
can  add  to  that  fame,  but  the  patriotic  devo- 
tion of  the  Earl  Rudder  Memorial  Day  Com- 
mittee has  made  It  p>osslble  for  us  to  make 
this  p>ark  a  city  shrine,  to  which  through 
the  ages  the  countrymen  of  Earl  Rudder  may 
come,  and  from  which  they  may  draw  In- 
spiration from  the  example  of  his  life. 

Here  Earl  Rudder  dreamed  and  planned 
his  life,  and  from  here  he  went  forth 
strengthened  to  his  greatest  victories.  After 
reaching  many  of  the  highest  honors  which 
can  be  conferred  by  his  country,  here  we 
return  today  to  honor  his  Ufe.  Such  a  life 
was  filled  with  years  of  devotion  to  country 
and  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy,  of  great  ac- 
complishment, of  sympathy  for  the  men  and 
women  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
people — this  was  Rudder,  whose  life  we  honor 
today,  and  whose  memory  we  seek  to  bring 
home  to  the  thousands  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors. 

History  records  the  achievements  of  this 
man.  They  will  be  inscribed  on  bronze.  I  wish 
to  p)ay  tribute  to  the  child  who  was  born 
here  in  this  community  and  the  boy  who 
grew  up  in  your  midst.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  deceased  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dee  Forest 
Rudder,  who  give  him  life  and  nurttired 
those  characteristics  which  became  the  guid- 
ing force  of  a  great,  great  man.  His  life 
and  achievements  should  serve  to  highlight 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  guidance  pro- 
vided in  the  maturing  years  of  any  human 
being.  I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  his  wife — 
the  person  who  shared  his  mature  life  In  sup- 
plying the  patience,  love,  and  affection  and 
the  constancy  of  moral  strength  so  es- 
sential to  bridging  the  gapjs  of  depression 
that  are  bound  to  occur  In  our  daUy  lives. 
Our  major  achievements  speak  for  them- 
selves but  they  spring  from  the  basic  tools 
provided  by  our  early  environment  and  by 
those  whose  unstinting  love  provides  a  staff 
to  lean  upon  In  time  of  need. 

A  product  of  the  highlands  of  West  Texas, 
reaching  maturity  in  the  decades  of  the 
thirties.  Rudder  knew  the  dry.  critty  taste 
of  the  sandstorms  carrying  the  toptsoLl  of 
our  states  to  the  north.  He  knew  the  feel  of 
trickling  sweat  from  the  long,  hot  days  of 
making  a  living  on  the  farms  and  ranches. 
He  also  knew  and  understood  the  violence 
and  extremes  of  our  thunderstorms  with 
their  hail,  thunder  and  lightning. 

He  understood  the  quiet  clam  and  the 
odor  of  superlative  cleanliness  after  their 
passing.  He  understood  the  Ingredients  of  a 
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r«l«tlonshlp  with  his  neighbors  of  the  same 
environment.  Their  feelings,  those  under- 
standings, these  Judgments  became  indelibly 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  his  character  as 
he  In  later  years  was  to  face  other  challenges 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  other  reasons. 
They  permitted  him  to  understand  the  still 
Just  before  the  barrage,  to  pass  through  the 
noise  and  fragments  of  bursting  shells 
through  scathed  and  move  undaunted 
through  the  stench  of  destruction  which  en- 
abled him  to  be  a  leader  In  war.  These  same 
understandings  gave  balance  to  and  ntir- 
tured  those  characteristics  of  patience  and 
compassion  which  permitted  him  to  live  In 
grace  and  harmony  with  his  fellow  man.  per- 
mitted him  to  work  with  energy  and  reason 
toward  an  objective  and  to  reflect  lack  of 
patience  with  those  who  refuse  to  under- 
stand and  to  be  loyal  to  their  established 
goals. 

I  speak  not  as  a  stranger  nor  as  one  who 
knew  him  recently,  nor  as  one  who  has 
merely  Informed  himself  on  Rudder's  life- 
time achievements.  I  speak  as  one  who  knew 
him  Intimately  in  his  college  days  and  as 
one  who  has  shared  with  htm  many  en- 
deavors, challenges,  successes  and  failures 
over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  I  know 
the  strength  of  his  resolve,  the  depth  of  his 
courage,  the  absoluteness  of  his  Integrity  and 
the  energy  of  his  drive. 

I  know  some  of  the  strength  of  his  dreams 
and  some  of  the  deep-seated  pleasures  of 
his  triumphs  For  the  same  reason,  I  know 
the  depth  of  his  conviction  atx>ut  right  and 
wrong,  of  the  care  he  exercised  In  arriving 
at  a  Judgment  that  his  actions  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  Nation  and  to  his  people  I 
know  of  his  desire  to  reflect  glory  upon  the 
way  of  life  he  loved  so  deeply  and  upon  those 
who  shared  his  devotion  to  uphold  it.  I  know 
also  of  his  disdain  for  those  who  did  not. 

I  know  of  his  pride  in  a  Job  well  done  and 
of  his  ability  to  transmit  this  pride  to  other 
participants.  This  was  part  of  his  ability  to 
stimulate  those  who  worked  with  him  and 
for  him  and  those  for  whom  he  worked.  This 
ability  to  reflect  pride  of  achievement  was 
one  of  his  characteristics  which  was  Infec- 
tious and  served  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of 
those  who  worked  with  him.  It  was  one  of 
his  qualities  of  leadership. 

He  was  a  splendid  man.  of  great  Intellect 
and  big  heart.  As  we  pause  in  our  dally  rou- 
tine to  honor  this  great  man.  our  thoughts 
turn  to  him  in  light  of  his  accomplishments 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  Each  of  tis  assem- 
bled here  today  is  fully  aware  of  Earl  Rud- 
der's heroic  deeds  on  D-Day  when  he  led 
his  beloved  Ranger  battalion  up  the  Cliffs 
of  Polnte  Du  Hoc  for  which  he,  incidentally. 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross — 
the  Nation's  second  highest  award  for  valor. 

We  know  of  his  untiring  service  to  this 
great  State  in  his  capxiclty  as  Mayor  of  Brady 
and  land  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Texas  But.  I  doubt  seriously  If  those  In  at- 
tendance at  this  occasion  today  are  fully 
aware  of  the  esteem  which  his  friends — the 
great  students  of  Texas  A&M — held  for  him 

In  Earl  Rudder's  term  of  service  as  presi- 
dent and  chancellor  of  the  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity system,  which  spanned  a  period  of 
12  years,  he  was  personally  known  by  mem- 
bers of  18  graduating  classes  His  concern 
for  the  future  of  mankind  might  naost  ac- 
curately be  gaged  by  his  concerns  for  these 
students.  He  loved  them  for  what  they  were 
and  what  they  stood  for  His  ambition  was 
that  each  of  them  should  have  the  best  op- 
portunity provided  to  any  person  getting  an 
education  and  the  opportunity  to  better  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  becoming  a  man 
or  woman.  His  pride  in  them  was  unbounded, 
his  belief  in  them  profound.  This  conviction 
provided  the  basis  for  his  expression  of  that 
pride   and   for  his   risking  of   ^mmltments 
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which  deptended  upon  their  i>erformance. 
They  never  let  him  down  and  he  n«ver  let 
them  down.  He  took  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  prsUse  them  In  every  part  of  the 
world  that  he  visited.  Those  18  graduating 
classes,  numbering  In  the  range  of  18.000. 
had  some  reason  to  know  him  personaJly:  and 
they  constitute  a  formidable  force  In  today's 
world.  I  am  confident  that  each  of  them  car- 
ries a  part  of  this  man  with  them  in  their 
day-to-day  living. 

I  can  find  many  definitions  of  greatness. 
When  a  man  has  worked  for  noble  purposes 
and  has  accepted  each  challenge  which  in 
succession  came  before  him  and  when  he 
has  mastered  those  challenges  to  the  credit 
of  his  fellow  man.  his  nation,  his  family  and 
himself.  I  feel  he  has  fulfilled  the  beet  of 
definitions.  In  the  case  of  Earl  Rudder,  I 
could  genuinely  characterize  his  as  an  ex- 
emplary citizen,  loving  husband  and  father, 
brave  soldier,  dedicated  educator  and  cou- 
rageous statesman.  He  walked  his  path  of 
life  with  patient  pride,  mindful  of  his  ob- 
ligations as  a  human  being.  His  life  gave 
real  meaning  to  the  qualitiee  of  compassion, 
humility,  courage  and  integrity. 

Yes.  here  was  a  man  of  superlatively  high 
standards,  with  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
whatever  task  he  took  in  hand.  He  never 
refused  to  accept  a  job  if  it  needed  to  be 
done.  No  one  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
htm  is  likely  to  forget  the  depth  of  his  con- 
viction, the  courage  of  his  faith  or  tlie  warm 
and  glowing  brightness  of  his  friendship 
What  he  believed  he  believed  deeply;  what 
he  did  he  did  with  his  soul.  The  things  he 
did  were  good  and  right.  This  my  friends 
was  E^arl  Rudder. 


June  U,  1970 
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TRACING  THE  INSIDIOUS  VINE 


SERMON  BY  REV.  JOHN  V.  STROM 


HON.  J.  GEORGE  STEWART 


;  of   ton 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  J.  George  Stewart,  the  dis- 
tinguished Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

A  native  of  Delaware.  George  Stewart 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineering from  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware in  1911.  He  served  as  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
1935  to  1937.  Both  before  and  after  his 
service  in  the  Congress  he  was  involved 
in  the  operation  of  his  family's  construc- 
tion firm.  In  1954  President  I>wight 
Eisenhower  appointed  Mr.  Stewart  as 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  was  only 
the  eighth  man  to  hold  this  important 
oflBce. 

I  became  acquainted  with  George 
Stewart  when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1958. 
We  discussed  that  as  fellow  professional 
engineers  we  shared  many  common  in- 
terests. A  warm  friendship  grew  between 
us  through  the  years  and  I  knew  George 
Stewart  to  be  a  man  of  great  vision  and 
Integrity,  and  devoted  to  public  service. 
No  man  was  more  dedicated  to  the  Capi- 
tol nor  loved  it  more  than  he  did.  No  man 
understood  its  construction  better  than 
he  did. 

Mrs.  Murphy  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  on  their 
loss. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  current  series  on  drugs, 
has  printed  an  editorial  which  describes 
the  problem  in  an  incisive  manner.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Tracing  the  Insidious  Vine 

It  might  seem  easy  to  lose  heart  over  the 
narcotics  problem  as  it  is  surfacing,  at 
epidemic  rate.  In  Western  nations.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  some  six  million  persons 
are  thought  to  be  using  marijuana.  When 
heroin  and  any  of  the  synthetic  drugs,  such 
as  amphetamines  or  haluclnogens.  are  added 
the  total  is  vastly  higher.  A  Roman  expert 
says  that  30  percent  of  that  city's  youth  be- 
tween 14  and  22  are  using  drugs.  And  so  It 
goes  In  other  nations,  and  It  is  getting  worse. 
Not  only  Is  the  use  of  drugs  widespread, 
but  the  delivery  system  is  fastened  on  the 
globe  like  a  rank  and  fast-holding  vine. 
Monitor  correspondent  John  Hughes  has 
spent  five  months  tracing  the  lines  of  that 
vine.  In  a  10-part  series  he  Is  describing 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  international 
narcotics    traffic. 

The  findings  are  grim.  The  drugs  Industry  is 
complex  as  well  as  covert.  It  starts  with  peas- 
ant growers  In  the  hinterlands  of  Turkey, 
Iran,  Mexico,  Afghanistan,  and  Indo-Chlna. 
It  is  promoted  or  abetted  by  Corslcan  ma- 
nipulators and  strong-arm  men  who  con- 
trol chemical  labs  in  Marseille,  by  politi- 
cians, diplomats.  American  or  other  serv- 
icemen, tourists. 

Drugs  are  distributed  using  all  the  wiles  of 
old-time  smuggling  and  sophisticated  Jet 
craft  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  mod- 
ern era.  In  short,  the  International  narcotics 
traffic  has  rooted  Itself  on  the  globe,  has  de- 
veloped Its  own  sources  of  production,  and 
has  Intruded  Itself  into  the  llfestream  of  so- 
ciety. The  world  seems  aware  of  It  only  as 
more  and  more  addicts  are  found.  Many  of 
them.  Increasingly  younger,  forfeit  their 
lives. 

It  isn't  likely  that  much  progress  can  be 
made  against  the  narcotics  traffic  until  drugs 
are  seen  as  a  world  problem.  The  attempts 
of  Iran  to  restrict  the  legal  growing  of  opium 
are  a  case  In  point.  Though  Iran  managed  to 
cut  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  within  its 
borders  rom  1.5  million  to  .5  million  In  recent 
years  by  a  hold-down  on  growing,  it  has 
found  that  the  Illegal  Influx  of  heroin  from 
Turkey  is  off-setting  further  gains.  Hence 
Iran  recently  increased  the  quota  of  opium 
that  can  be  grown  within  Its  borders,  raising 
the  likelihood  that  more  Iranian  narcotics 
will   be   smuggled   abroad. 

Par  more  could  be  done  In  the  way  of  Inter- 
national agreements  and  policing,  to  be  sure. 
When  one  considers  the  funds  diverted  into 
wars  or  economic  development,  the  scant  re- 
sources directed  toward  uprooting  the  nox- 
ious vine  of  drug  traffic  is  appalling.  Por  In- 
stance, only  10  agents  are  assigned  to  south- 
ern Prance,  where  most  of  the  world's  heroin 
factories  are  located. 

This  Is  hardly  the  time  to  lose  heart  over 
the  drug  threat.  If  the  challenge  of  cutting 
ofl  the  drug  traffic  is  great,  then  so  must  be 
the  effort  of  doing  so.  Exposing  the  traffic's 
workings  may  at  least  help  to  awaken  the 
world's  youth  to  the  stupefying  menace  con- 
fronting them. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Reverend  John  V. 
Strom,  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  Lutheran 
Church  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  home  of 
Indiana  University.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  shouting  about  this  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  I  believe  the 
words  of  Pastor  Strom  represent  a  pray- 
erful approach  to  understanding  the 
scope  of  this  controversy  and  the  chal- 
lenge it  poses  to  all  Americsins.  What  fol- 
lows is  the  text  of  that  sermon  delivered 
on  Mother's  Day,  May  10,  1970: 
Sermon  by  Rev.  John  V.  Strom 

"And  the  angel  said  .  .  ..  Pear  not.  Mary, 
for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God.  And 
behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb, 
and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  bis  name 
Jesus."   (Luke  1:  30,  31) 

"And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  as- 
tonished;   and    his   mother   said    unto    him, 
i.    Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  be- 
\  hold,  thy  father  and  I  sought  thee  sorrow- 
\lng.  And  he  said  unto  them.  How  is  it  that 
Ve  sought  me?  knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
In  my  Pather's  house?  And  they  understood 
not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto  them. 
And  he  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to 
Nazareth;  and  he  was  subject  unto  them;  and 
his   mother    kept    all    these   sayings    in    her 
heart."   (Luke  2:44-51) 

Preparation  for  this  Sunday's  sermon  has 
not  been  easy,  if  indeed  sermon  preparation 
Is  ever  easy;  but  this  week  It  has  been  doubly 
difficult  for  me.  The  events  of  this  past  week 
have  left  me  in  a  state  of  depression.  Part  of 
the  problem,  for  me  at  least.  Is  that  I  am 
too  optimistic  to  despair  and  old  enough  to 
realize  that  there  are  no  "simple"  situations 
and  no  "simple"  answers.  Tht  Issues  of  the 
past  week  are  very  complex.  I  submit.  And 
because  of  this  I  hesitate  to  come  to  con- 
clusions which  are  clear-cut.  However,  this 
much  I  believe:  We  are  living  in  perilous 
times!  We  are  living  in  confused  times!  We 
are  living  in  a  day  when  reason  is  giving  way 
to  passion,  when  honest  debate  is  giving  way 
to  mindless  confrontation!  Civilization  is 
taking  a  step  backwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  Jungle. 

The  Bible  verses  read  at  the  outset  have  to 
do  with  a  young  woman  hearing  the  news 
that  she  was  to  have  a  baby.  Imagine  her 
Joy  at  that  announcement.  When  the  child 
reached  the  age  of  12  both  father  and  mother 
were  unable  to  understand  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  the  child.  Nevertheless,  the  son 
was  living  in  their  house  and  was  responsible 
to  his  parents.  There  was  respect  and  love  In 
that  home.  Over  those  years  a  mother's  love 
was  constantly  alive  for  her  son.  She  kept  a 
mother's  memories  of  experiences  in  her 
heart.  Yes,  a  baby  is  born,  a  child  grows,  nor- 
mal growing  pains  focused  In  a  home,  love  is 
there,  and  above  all  a  mother's  heart. 

Mary  is  a  symbol  of  motherhood.  She  filled 
a  mother's  role.  And  that  role  was  difficult. 
She  was  not  liberated  from  that  role.  In  the 
end  her  son  died  on  a  cross — as  a  common 
criminal.  What  heartache  for  that  mother. 
But  let's  move  up  from  Mary's  time  to  the 
present.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  more  dif- 
ficult task  In  today's  world  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  mother.  It  has  always  been  rough;  but 
now  It  is  many  times  more  difficult.  Why  do 
we  say  this? 

In  the  first  place,  a  mother's  son  may  grow 
up  to  be  a  soldier.  He  may  grow  up  and  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Ouard.  He  may 
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have  grown  up  to  believe  that  he  oould  beet 
serve  his  country  In  that  way.  He  graduated 
from  the  same  high  schools  that  all  others 
his  age  graduated  from.  He  went  to  the  same 
prom.  He  Is  a  human  being  even  though  he 
wears  a  uniform.  He  Is  a  man  under  orders 
and  it  Is  his  responsibility  to  fulfill  his  duties. 
He  is  also  a  man  who,  when  pressed  to  the 
wall  by  sheer  dint  of  circumstances,  can 
react — even  as  any  human  being  will  react. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  defend  him- 
self when  stones  and  bricks  are  thrown  at 
him.  A  brick  is  a  very  deadly  weapon.  Stoning 
was  the  Hebrew  method  of  capital  punish- 
ment, as  you  will  recall  from  biblical  testi- 
mony. Further,  a  soldier  puts  his  very  life 
on  the  line  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to 
defend  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  the  Na- 
tion. Soldiers,  per  se.  are  not  beasts,  not 
brutes,  not  animals.  They  are  very  human. 
They  feel  i>aln.  They  bleed.  They  weep  under 
pressure.  They  have  families.  They  probably 
sense  awful  frustration  when  their  country 
appears  to  be  suffering  an  internal  break- 
down. 

The  incident  of  this  past  week  was  a 
tragedy.  I  refer  to  the  event  in  Ohio.  But 
when  reason  gives  way  to  violence,  then 
tragedies  happen.  It  is  a  common  theme  in 
history.  Today  you  would  do  well  to  say  a 
short  prayer  In  your  heart  for  the  mothers 
(and  fathers)  of  those  students  who  lost 
their  lives  In  the  fray.  But  (and  I  say  this 
fully  aware  of  the  broken  hearts  of  those 
mothers  and  fathers)  please  find  it  in  your 
hearts  to  offer  a  prayer  for  those  mothers  of 
the  soldiers  who.  because  of  circumstances, 
did  what  was  done.  I  doubt  if  those  Guards- 
men enjoyed  their  day. 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  a  mother  becatise  a 
mother's  son  may  grow  up  to  be  a  soldier. 
What  mother  wants  her  son  to  go  to  war? 
To  Vietnam?  I  feel  for  every  mother  who 
has  a  son;  I  feel  for  that  mother  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  our  time.  I  believe  that 
a  mother  in  our  day  (especially  if  she  has 
a  son)  has  to  be  made  «f  stern  stuff.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  course  our  Na- 
tion should  take  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  a 
theologian.  I  presumably  know  a  little  about 
God  and  about  human  nature.  But  I  am  not 
schooled  in  the  art  of  politics;  I  am  not 
schooled  in  logistics;  I  am  not  a  legislator; 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  can  only  stand  with 
many  of  you  and  cry  out,  "How  long.  Lord, 
how  long?" 

Secondly,  It  Is  difficult  to  be  a  mother  be- 
cause one's  son  or  daughter  may  grow  up  to 
be  a  radical.  Only  about  5^  of  the  student 
population  falls  under  this  rubric,  I  know. 
And  by  "radical"  I  mean  the  violent  and  dis- 
ruptive kind.  There  Is  room  within  our  sys- 
tem for  both  conservatives  and  liberals.  But 
no  problems  are  solved  by  burning  Univer- 
sity buildings  to  the  ground.  No  problems 
are  solved  by  resorting  to  mindless  and  emo- 
tional binges.  What  I  am  saying  this  morn- 
ing might  be  construed  to  mean  that  I  am 
unaware  of  what  many  students  (and  fac- 
ulty) are  protesting  against,  or  that  I  do  not 
care  about  the  Issues  In  the  present.  Permit 
me  a  personal  reference.  I,  as  a  student  over 
the  years,  have  had  to  take  courses  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  pointless.  I.  as  a 
citizen,  am  extremely  distressed  over  the 
course  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  I,  as  a 
citizen,  was  shook  up  over  the  Incident  in 
Ohio  this  past  week.  You  know,  there  is  a 
notion  abroad,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  its 
origin,  that  those  over  40,  those  in  the  "Es- 
tablishment." whatever  that  may  mean,  are 
insensitive  or  do  not  share  a  concern  for  the 
Nation  or  the  world. 

But  it  is  the  height  of  misunderstanding 
to  claim  that  the  President  of  the  U.S.  some- 
how delights  in  making  war.  I  believe  it  Is 
extremely  cruel  when  his  motives  are  Im- 
pugned, when  some  say  that  President  Nixon 
gets  his  kicks  by  killing  the  enemy !  I  believe 
that  the  President's  heart  aches  at  the  situa- 
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tton;  I  beUeve  that  his  guts  are  tied  in 
knots— even  though  he  may  manage  a  smile 
for  T.V.  viewers.  He  needs  the  prayers  of  a 
People;  he  does  not  need  obscenities  and 
ill-will  thrown  at  him  I 

The  extremists  on  the  left,  and  those  on 
the  right,  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
can  solve  our  problems  by  Jumping  on  their 
respective  band-wagons.  But  remember  this, 
for  its  is  a  cardinal  principle:  when  one  gov- 
ernment takes  over  an  existing  government, 
the  first  Item  on  the  agenda  Is  the  matter  of 
who  Is  going  to  be  the  new  leader.  There  wlU 
be  a  new  establishment,  so  it  is  said.  New 
policies  will  be  determined,  so  It  is  said.  By 
the  i)eople?  Nonsense;  New  policies  will  be 
determined  by  the  new  leader,  the  revolu- 
tionary symbol,  or  the  dictator — depending 
upon  whether  the  left  or  right  prevails 
Aristotle  was  right  when  he  insisted  that 
when  you  mess  around  too  much  with  the 
large  "middle"  you  are  in  for  trouble.  The 
task  in  a  democracy  is  to  incorporate  more 
and  more  of  the  fringe  areas  within  the  large 
"middle."  Only  then  can  the  social  fabric 
avoid  being  torn  to  ahreds.  Only  then  can 
genuine  and  lasting  progress  be  made. 

I  still  believe  in  the  student  i>opulatlon  In 
our  land.  I  still  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  In  our  universities  and 
colleges  are  thinking  deeply  about  our  so- 
cial ills.  It  is  those  who  abdicate  reason  and 
embrace  violence  that  are  the  cause  for  con- 
cern. And  I  suggest  that  we  must  not  follow 
those  who  holler  the  loudest,  whether  from 
the  far  left  or  the  far  right.  I  suggest  that 
we  must  in  our  day  use  effc«-ts  previously 
unknown  to  maintain  a  balance.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  keep  oool.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  extremes.  We  must  use 
our  God-given  brains  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation.  We  must  not  give  free  rein  to  our 
Impulses  and  emotions.  There  Is  a  word 
which  might  suggest  a  course  of  action  in 
our  time:  it  Is  the  word  "self-control."  It 
must  become  the  watchword  of  every  citi- 
zen; It  must  be  the  watch-word  of  the  Na- 
tion; It  must  guide  our  steps  In  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

You  who  are  mothers  of  sons — you  deserve 
our  prayers.  You  cannot  be  liberated  from 
your  role.  You  cannot  abdicate  your  responsi- 
bilities. You  deserve  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  of  us.  You  want  your  sons  to 
grow  up  loving  their  country,  and  you  want 
them  to  grow  up  as  creative  and  thinking 
citizens — which  implies  higher  education — 
or  at  least  some  form  of  training  beyond  high 
school.  Both  avenues  are  fraught  with  p)erll. 
May  God  give  you,  mothers  of  sons  (and 
daughters) .  a  full  measure  of  grace.  May  you 
be  able  to  say  that  your  children  are  making 
their  way  and  that  you  are  very  proud  of 
them.  Modern  mother,  modem  daughter  of 
Mary,  we  salute  you  in  1970.  Amen. 


QUOTATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
duty  to  announce  a  brief  departure  from, 
followed  by  a  rapid  return  to  "prec- 
edent" at  the  White  House. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 
April  30,  1970,  the  President  said: 

It  is  customary  to  conclude  a  speech  from 
the  White  House  by  asking  support  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Tonight  I 
depart  from  that  precedent.  What  I  ask  is 
far  more  important.  I  ask  for  your  support 
for  our  brave  men. 
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Wednesday  night — June  3.  1970 — the 
President  said  to  the  Nation : 

When  I  first  announced  the  decision  on 
Cambodia.  It  was  subjected  to  an  unprec- 
edented barrage  of  criticism.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  tonight  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  supported  me. 


MENTAL  ESCAPISM 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  parents  in 
Sanford,  N.C.,  recently  heard  the  young 
ideas  of  their  Deep  River  High  School 
valedictorian.  James  William  Wicker,  Jr. 
I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Wicker's  re- 
marks with  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Wicker's  address  follows: 

VAiKDICTORY    ADDRESS    BT    JaMES    WILLXAM 
WlCKIR,   Jr. 

Oood  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

We,  as  graduates,  are  facing  our  future, 
the  future  of  the  world.  If  the  world  Is  to 
become  better,  or  to  survive  at  all.  It  Is  we 
who  must  make  It  so.  We  must  face  our  pres- 
ent problems,  and  the  myriad  of  new  ones 
which  win  undoubtedly  assail  us. 

A  universal  set  of  young  i)eople,  with  tal- 
ent, education,  and  a  new  sense  of  perspec- 
tive should  be  well  able  not  Just  to  cope  with 
these  problems,  but  to  relieve  the  bulk  of 
human  suffering;  Physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual. 

To  accomplish  such  a  task,  a  realistic  out- 
look must  be  maintained.  Pacts  must  be 
faced,  not  In  order  to  place  limitations  on 
ourselves,  but  so  that  our  energies  will  be 
well  directed. 

We  must  avoid  the  pUfall  of  escapism.  Es- 
capism IS  Just  what  Its  name  Implies:  An 
escape  from  reality.  It  Is  the  desire  of  an 
Idyllic  existence.  As  such.  It  Is  a  useless  goal 
in  today's  world  of  relevance. 

Television  has  often  been  criticized  as  a 
purveyor  of  escapism.  Television  programs 
which  show  the  American  life  as  a  race  from 
one  ridiculous  situation  to  another,  filled 
with  human  nonentities  who  are  always  solv- 
ing their  petty  problems  through  blind  luck 
or  not  at  all.  do  little  to  Improve  our  minds 
or  enhance  our  Image. 

But  think!  What  do  viewers  complain 
about?  The  news  programs.  Why?  Because 
the  news  programs  show  too  many  bad 
things,  too  many  problems.  Because  the  news 
programs  Intrude  on  the  small  opaque  walls 
which  too  many  {leople  buUd  around  their 
minds. 

Mental  Escapism,  the  squelching  of  one's 
own  attempt  to  think  constructively,  must  be 
constantly  guarded  against.  What  are  some 
of  the  forms  of  this  mental  escapism?  There 
are  two  forms  which  come  to  my  mind.  They 
are  anarchism  and  reactionary  non-thlnklng. 

Much  publicized  In  recent  years  have  been 
the  actions  of  people  who  lead  In  student 
demonstrations,  rioting,  and  violence  over 
the  country.  In  general,  the  reaction  of  the 
American  public  to  these  people  has  been  one 
of  anger  and  disgust.  At  first.  I  thought  the 
average  .\merlcan  was  against  them  simply 
because  they  generally  were  long  haired  and 
dirty,  and  were  against  some  ambiguous 
Ideal.  Generally,  this  is  why.  However,  hair 
length  and  cleanliness  are  Tiot  what  make 
these  people  and  their  Ideals  unhealthy. 
These  people  are  escapists  in  their  own  way. 

They  have  stereotyped  themselves.  They 
have  made  their  own  actions  meaningless.  In 
their  battle   to  destroy   the   Establishment, 
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they  have  limited  themselves  to  being  against 
everything  the  Establishment  does,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Like  puppets,  they  have  pat 
criticisms  for  any  and  every  action.  Bv«ry- 
thlng  done  by  the  government  to  aid  p«ople 
is  an  attempt  to  placate  the  people,  according 
to  them.  All  their  thought*  are  destructive 
ones.  Preoccupation  with  tearing  down  a  cor- 
rupt system  has  closed  their  minds  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  one.  Worthy  goals  are 
lost  as  the  ends  they  were  originally  seeking 
become  lost  In  the  means  they  are  using. 

Abble  Hoffman,  a  well  known  anarchist, 
has  written  a  book  which  attempts,  through 
farce,  to  Justify  revolution  for  Its  own  sake. 
It  accurately  describes  how  he  and  many 
others  have  escaped  from  useful  dissent  Into 
me&nlnglessness.  I  would  like  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  I  am  not  referring  to  students 
who  use  marches,  rallies,  and  non-violent 
civil  disobedience  to  express  dissent  and 
achieve  the  often  noble  goals  which  they 
seek.  They  represent  the  very  opposite  of 
escapism. 

But,  the  anarchist's  story  Is  different  and 
it  Is  a  tragic  story.  Very  often  these  people 
are  remarkably  Intelligent,  entertaining,  and 
clever.  But,  they  are  not  strong.  They  saw 
the  strangling  power  of  the  workings  of  the 
system,  sind  Instead  of  working  to  straighten 
it  out,  they  gave  up.  Now  their  noise  Is  only 
noise,  and  their  violence  is  Ignoble.  Their 
lives  are  meaningless. 

There  is  another  form  which  escapism  takes 
that  I  call  reactionary  non-thlnklng.  People 
who  practice  this  are  not  as  publicized  as  the 
anarchists,  but  their  danger  to  society  Is  even 
greater  because  they  are  more  numerous.  The 
reactionary  non-thinker  is  a  person  who  does 
not  keep  informed,  is  inflexible,  and  does  not 
try  to  Improve  anything.  He  merely  reacts 
to  what  happens  around  him  and  tries  to 
cope. 

Most  of  the  time,  this  escapist  tries  to  stay 
asleep.  Only  when  something  happens  that 
really  hits  him  In  the  face  does  he  wake  up. 
Unfortunately  all  his  new  found  energy  Is 
then  used  up  In  a  short-lived  burst  of  anger, 
whereupon  he  turns  over  and  goes  back  to 
sleep. 

Many  times.  It  Is  not  true  that  these  peo- 
ple don't  care,  they  are  afraid  to  care;  It 
Isn't  that  they  can't  think:  they  are  afraid 
to  think  or  are  too  lazy  to  think.  Until  they 
are  changed,  they  are  a  cancer  of  frustration 
to  those  who  would  build  a  better  world. 

To  those  who  would  not  give  In  to  escap- 
ism, I  would  say  first  of  all.  leam.  Keep  up 
with  what  Is  going  on  and  with  new  Ideas. 
Second,  think  for  yourself.  Decide  what  you 
really  believe  In  your  own  mind  and  soul. 
And  finally,  do  something  about  It!  Get  in- 
volved. Struggle  and  work  with  all  your 
power  to  help  your  fellow  man.  Tell  the 
anarchist  not  to  give  up.  Tell  him  he  Is  not 
alone.  Tell  the  reactionary  that  Ignorance  is 
no  excuse.  Tell  him  that  silence  Is  no  virtue, 
and  Is  often  Immoral. 

Anyone  can  try  to  escape  from  the  world. 
It  Is  difficult  to  stand  up  and  be  strong.  A 
recent  song  asks  a  question:  How  can  peo- 
ple be  so  heartless,  so  cold?  Then,  It  answers 
Itself,  "Easy,  easy  to  be  hard."  Don't  take  the 
easy  way.  Care, 
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the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  on  July  1.  There  has  been 
considerable  national  concern  over  the 
turmoil    on    our    campuses    and    I    am 
pleased  to  share  with  by  House  colleagues 
Dutch's  pointed  comments  on  the  need 
for  responsible  action  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents,   faculty,    and    administrators    to 
preserve  our  campuses  from  the  excesses 
of  hard-core  militants  and  revolution- 
aries. 
The  comments  follow: 
The  provocation  and  violence  at  Berkeley 
earlier  this  week  appear  to  me  to  have  sheer 
anarchy.  Inspired  and  led  by  hard  core  rev- 
olutionaries   who   swept    up   In   their   cause 
many  who  are  not  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  as  well  as  those  who  are. 
Swift  and  sure  legal  action  must  be  taken 
by  the  courts  and  disciplinary  action  by  the 
University.    Every    measure    must    be    taken 
to  protect  life  and  property  and  Insure  an 
atmosphere   in   which   the   education  of  the 
hundred  thousand  young  people  In  this  Uni- 
versity   who   are   not    making    trouble   may 
proceed.  I  urge  the  news  media  and  the  par- 
ents  of   this   state   to   distinguish    between 
those  In  these  mobs  who  are  students  at  the 
University    and    those    who    are    pre-coUege 
age,  as  well  as  older  drop-outs,  rejects,  mis- 
fits and  others  who  would  destroy  our  society. 
I  want  It  made  crystal  clear  that  we  sup- 
port   Chancellor    Heyns    and    his    associates 
In   restoring   order   on    his   campus   and   we 
are   grateful    for   those    Individuals   engaged 
in    law    enforcement   who   have   carried   out 
their  duties  with  discretion  and  firmness  to 
protect  those  lives  and  property  which  were 
endangered. 

The  infiltration  of  campuses  and  the  loca- 
tion near  campuses  by  those  who  pamphlet- 
eer and  conspire  to  damage  the  University 
and  our  system  of  government  appear  to  be 
growing  In  number.  I  call  upon  all  of  those 
In  the  University  community  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  to  the  University's 
survival  to  note  the  fact  that  Chancellors, 
administrators.  Regents,  and  police  alone 
cannot  cope  with  what  is  going  on. 

If  the  University  is  to  survive — and  It  will 
survive — it  will  require  responsible  stu- 
dents and  responsible  faculty  to  speak  up 
and  act  In  accordance  with  their  convictions 
before  It  Is  too  late. 


NEED  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  ACTION 
FOR  STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


SILENCE  IS  NOT  GOLDEN  WHEN  IT 
COMES  TO  FIGHTING  INFLATION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C ALITOR  NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dutch  Higgs  will  be  completing  a  dis- 
tinguished 2-year  term  as  chairman  of 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  our  overriding  domestic 
concern  today  is  the  state  of  our  ailing 
economy.  Inflation,  that  crudest  and 
most  discriminatory  of  all  taxes,  con- 
tinues unabated,  while  real  economic 
growth  has  completely  stopped.  Over  the 
past  15  months,  1  million  additional 
Americans  have  been  forced  onto  unem- 
ployment lists.  The  housing  industry  has 
virtually  collapsed  as  interest  rates  for 
mortgage  money  have  skyrocketed. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  administra- 
tion's "tight  money  "  policy  can  no  longer 
be  relied  on  as  the  prime  means  of  com- 
bating inflation.  Not  only  has  it  proved 
ineffective,  but  the  side  effects  directly 
attributable  to  it  have  been  disastrous. 
The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  a 
broader,  more  flexible  course  of  action 
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by  the  administration  on  the  economic 
front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  at  hand 
a  wide  variety  of  alternative  policies  with 
which  to  respond  to  this  domestic  chal- 
lenge. We  in  Congress  already  have  pro- 
vided him  with  almost  unlimited  discre- 
tion in  controlling  and  regulating  the 
flow  of  credit  to  the  various  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Many  responsible  economic 
analysts  from  all  points  on  the  political 
spectrum  have  reluctantly  endorsed  the 
principle  of  mandatory  wage-price-profit 
controls. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration should  at  least  seriously  consider 
what  is  by  far  the  mildest  of  the  sug- 
gested economic  remedies,  a  system  of 
voluntary  restraints  for  wages,  profits, 
and  prices,  so-called  incomes  policies. 
Indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  liear  a  num- 
ber of  voices  from  within  the  executive 
branch  making  the  same  proposal.  The 
longtime  presidential  adviser,  Arthur 
Burns,  now  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  acknowledged  that  incomes 
policies  may  have  a  role  in  dealing  with 
inflation.  The  Treasury  Department's 
chief  economist  has  expressed  similar 
sentiments,  as  has  George  Romney,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  a  highly  respected  ex-business- 
man himself. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  look  to  the 
White  House  for  leadership  in  matters 
such  as  these,  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
proposals  made  by  the  administration  at 
this  point  would  receive  the  most  sym- 
pathetic, nonpartisan  cooperation  from 
virtually  eveiy  Member  of  Congress. 
What  is  disturbing  to  many  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  complete  silence — an  "in- 
flationary silence"  to  be  sure — from  top 
administration  ofiBcials  on  economic 
measures.  The  thoughtful  editorial  I  am 
appending,  published  in  the  June  2,  1970. 
Washington  Evening  Star,  observes 
that— 

It  Is  somehow  demoralizing  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  remain  silent  as  prices  and  wages 
zoom  upward  without  check 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  Congress, 
but  the  entire  Nation,  desperately  needs 
responsible  leadership  from  the  "White 
House  if  we  are  to  successfully  bank  the 
fires  of  inflation  and  regain  the  high  em- 
ployment levels  that  are  indispensable  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  America, 

The  editorial  follows: 

INTLATIONARY    SH-ENCE 

Pressures  are  Increasing  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  more  active  role  In 
achieving  the  goal  of  an  economy  combin- 
ing non-lnflatlonary  growth  with  high  em- 
ployment. At  the  moment  there  Is  no  real 
growth,  Joblessness  Is  rising,  corporate  profits 
are  falling  and  Inflation  continues  at  a  canter 
if  not  a  gallop.  The  original  ailment,  Infla- 
tion, Is  the  focus  of  several  proposals  for 
more  direct  government  action. 

The  most  Influential  backing  for  some 
form  of  "incomes  policy"  to  discourage  ex- 
cessive price  and  wage  increases  came  recent- 
ly from  Arthur  P.  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Burns  was  unspeclfic 
about  the  kind  of  program  he  had  In  mind, 
but  It  would  be  voluntary  and  would  serve 
as  a  transitional  aid  until  the  current  alow- 
down  cuts  Into  Inflation. 

"Incomes  pwUcles"  include  the  wage-price 
guldeiK>sts  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years, 
presidential   "Jawboning"   against   inflatlon- 
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ary  actions  and  government  watchdog  activ- 
ities to  point  the  finger  at  erring  industries 
and  labor  organizations.  Such  measures  are 
gaining  adherent*  In  and  out  of  the  govern- 
ment as  inflation  continues  strong  despite 
slowing  bioslness  and  rising  Joblessness. 
(Some  congressmen  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  sterner  control  measures:  Democrats  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee would  give  the  President  authority  for 
an  eight-month  freeze  on  wages,  prices  and 
rents.) 

President  Nixon  and  his  chief  economic 
advisers  oppose  "Jawboning"  and  similar  ef- 
forts on  philosophical  and  practical  grounds. 
Such  policies  Intrude  on  the  free  market, 
they  feel,  and  are  not  effective  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

There  Is  Impressive  evidence,  however,  that 
voluntary  controls  can  be  made  to  work  for 
a  limited  time,  and  this  might  be  long 
enough  for  i>ast  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straints to  reduce  Inflationary  pressures  later 
this  year. 

An  Intensified  antl-lnflatlonary  effort  could 
help  the  President  restore  the  credibility  of 
his  economic  policy.  This  credibility — Impor- 
tant for  combatting  Inflationary  psychology — 
has  been  battered  by  war  fears  and  the  emer- 
gence of  federal  deficits  for  fiscal  1970  and 
1971. 

It  Is  somehow  demoralizing  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  remain  silent  as  prices  and  wages 
zoom  upward  without  check.  The  President 
should  embrace  some  program  for  using  the 
moral  force  of  his  office  to  hold  down  the 
Inflationary  spiral.  The  effort  cannot  worsen 
the  present  dreary  economic  picture,  and  It 
could  help. 


IS  THE  MEDIA  A  PRODUCT  OF  THE 
TIMES — OR  HAS  IT  HELPED  CRE- 
ATE THEM? 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  martland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  press, 
radio,  and  TV  coverage  in  this  coimtry 
of  events,  important  and  unimportant. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  an  address 
made  recently  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Mrs.  Hel- 
en Delich  Bentley,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference  at  Harrisburg.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  press,  and  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  the  country  in 
her  field,  and  producer  and  director  of 
her  own  weekly  television  program,  Mrs. 
Bentley  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject. 

I  strongly  urge  it  be  given  the  careful 
and  thoughtful  reading  it  deserves: 

Is  THE  Media  a  Product  of  the  Times — 
Or  Has  It  Helped  Create  Them? 

It  Is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  be  present 
today  at  this  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association,  but 
an  honor  of  which  I  am  fully  appreciative  in 
being  asked  to  address  the  delegates  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference. 

By  Its  very  nature,  such  an  Invitation  con- 
stitutes a  challenge  to  speak  only  to  what 
one  considers  of  particular  slgnlfioanoe  and 
of  reaJ  import.  Such  a  determination,  how- 
ever, is  of  necessity  a  matter  of  personal 
Judgment,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  thoee 
present  will  agree  as  to  the  Importance  of 
the  subject  chosen,  agree  or  disagree  as  they 
may  with  my  own  viewpoint. 
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I  probably  should  have  selected  something 
on  the  maritime  field,  since  yesterday  was 
National  Maritime  Day  throughout  the 
United  States  and  we  did  observe  It  nation- 
ally. But  there  has  been  something  very, 
very  much  on  my  own  mind  In  recent  months, 
so  I  have  entitled  my  topic  today:  "Is  the 
Media  a  Product  of  the  Times — Or  Has  It 
Helped  Create  Them? 

None  Is  more  aware  than  a  group  such  as 
this  that  perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of 
our  nation  rests  on  the  fact  that,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  we  can  express 
opinions  and  exchange  viewpoints,  some- 
times at  variance,  but  with  an  open  mind 
and  a  willingness  to  listen  one  to  another. 
Admittedly,  such  a  subject  blimtly  put  could 
be  considered  controversial,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  so  considered  by  many.  I  have 
not  chosen  It  for  that  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  speak  to  It  only  In  the  belief  that 
we  should  examine  ourselves  as  members 
of  the  press — Journalists,  if  you  will — operat- 
ing not  only  In  the  newspaper  field,  but  In 
all  media.  To  set  the  record  In  order,  let  me 
say  that  except  for  the  past  seven  months 
I  have  been  one  with  you  dtirlng  my  entire 
adult  life,  and  will  undobtedly  rejoin  you  in 
the  future  as  a  newspaperwoman. 

You  on  your  part  represent  an  Important 
segment  of  the  press,  of  those  whose  profes- 
sional careers  and  lives  are  closely  associated 
with  It.  You  have  a  major  stake  In  the  future 
of  the  press  in  all  Its  media,  since  one  affects 
the  other,  and  we  as  Individuals  are  Inter- 
changeable between  media.  Indeed,  you  have 
a  stake  not  only  In  the  future  of  the  press, 
but  as  citizens  and  as  men  and  women  in  the 
future  of  this  nation  of  ours. 

Let  us  then  hold  up  the  mlrrow  to  our- 
selves and  study  our  own  Image.  Let  us  see  If 
we  are  what  we  Imagine  ourselves  to  be. 

Since  on  the  whole  we  are  anonymous,  we 
must  look  at  the  end  product  of  our  efforts, 
speak  of  ourselves  as  the  press,  and  evaluate 
ourselves  on  the  basis  of  Its  accomplish- 
ments. 

To  begin  with,  however,  let  us  disabuse 
ourselves  of  the  Idea  that  we  are  part  of  some 
vaguely  philanthropic  organization,  a  non- 
profit group  dedicated  solely  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  TV  and  .adlo  sta- 
tions and  networks  do  comprise  an  industry, 
a  business  enterprise.  This  Is  not  so  In  many 
other  nations,  where  the  press  In  all  Its  seg- 
ments Is  state  owned,  state  operated,  state 
controlled.  For  this  we  have  reason  for 
thanks,  that  we  of  the  press  of  this  nation 
are  part  of  the  free  enterprise  system  subject 
to  no  dictates  and  directions  to  follow  a  party 
line  or  serve  as  the  medium  of  propaganda. 
We  are  fortunate,  but  more  fortunate  are  the 
American  people. 

W«  are  fortunate,  too.  In  our  guarantee 
of  "freedom  of  the  press  "  written  Into  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  Article  One  of  the  first  ten 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  In  1791. 

Yes,  we  are  fortunate  to  enjoy  a  free  press 
In  a  free  society.  Many  others  do  not. 

Too,  there  Is  the  "power  of  the  press." 
Certainly  that  power  is  not  exaggerated,  and 
in  this  age  of  mass  media — and,  at  times  It 
appears,  mass  hysteria — It  Is  one  with  which 
to  conjure  In  Its  ability  not  only  to  form 
and  to  sway  opinion,  but  to  provide  false  as 
well  as  true  Impressions  of  the  American 
scene.  Nor  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  limited 
to  the  press,  to  officials  of  government,  to 
budding  or  established  politicians,  to  ad- 
vertisers. It  is  recognized,  also,  by  those 
who  agitate  and  lead  others  to  riot  In  oiu- 
midst. 

Indeed,  do  we  of  the  press  ourselves  fully 
recognize  the  extent  of  that  power  and  Its 
Implication  In  the  impact  of  our  press  cover- 
age on  the  nation  and  on  the  world? 

If  we  do  not,  we  should — for  viewed  In  Its 
true  light.  It  Is  an  av^esome  power  that  we 
wield,  a  power  to  serve  the  nation,  to  servw 
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the  freedom  we  enjoy,  the  way  of  life  that 
U  ours,  or  to  d&mage  all  these  perhaps  Ir- 
reparably. 

This  being  the  case,  does  not  the  guarantee 
of  such  freedom,  does  not  the  exercise  of  such 
power  carry  also  a  major  responsibility  with 
It?  By  Its  very  nature,  does  It  not  require  re- 
sponsible reporting  and  coverage  of  the  news, 
honest  and  fair  handling  of  It  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned?  My  answer — and  yours,  as 
well,  I  am  certain — Is  an  unquallfled  "yes". 

The  question  then  becomes — but  axe  we 
so  doing'  Let  us  all  answer  then,  each  for 
hlmfielf  or  herself,  the  further  question:  Is 
the  media  a  product  of  the  times,  or  has  It 
helped  create  them? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  will  take 
exception  to  the  question,  viewing  It  as  a 
charge  rather  than  as  what  It  Is,  an  attempt 
to  determine  If  we  of  the  press  are  Indeed 
meeting  our  re6p)onslbllltles  to  the  public, 
the  nation  and  ourselves  who  comprise  the 
press  Have  we  regressed  to  the  days  when 
headlines  sold  extras  and  sensationalism  was 
the  measure  of  success  In  the  City  Room? 
Are  we  reporting  accurately,  objectively,  and 
Judiciously  the  events  of  our  city,  of  our 
nation  and  of  the  world,  or  are  we  reaching 
so  hard  for  circulation  or  ratings  that  we 
seek  only  the  sensational,  even  to  blowing 
up  the  statements  of  profeeslonal  agitators 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  Importance? 
Are  we  who  cry  out  In  such  anguish  about 
even  the  least  suspicion  of  management  of 
news  by  others  actually  the  most  flagrant 
managers  of  the  news?  it  Is  simple  for  us  to 
do  so  by  the  slant  of  coverage  we  give  It,  the 
extent  of  that  coverage,  the  positioning  of 
a  story  on  page  one  or  farther  back  in  the 
paper  or  the  magazine,  or  featuring  it  or 
relegating  It  to  limbo  on  our  TV  or  radio 
programs. 

Let  me  again  say.  speaking  to  responsi- 
bility that  I  consider  to  be  inherent  In  the 
freedom  of  press  that  we  enjoy.  It  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  report  the  news  objectively, 
not  color  It  to  serve  ulterior  motives  or  per- 
sonal opinions  or  prejudices  And  by  objec- 
tively I  mean,  plainly  and  clearly,  both 
sides — the  proe  and  cons,  if  such  there  be. 

According  to  Herbert  Brucker  in  the  May 
9  Issue  of  Saturday  Revieic.  a  study  group 
reporting  to  Milton  Elsenhower's  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence  had  the  following  comment: 
'Pew  Americaji  institutions  are  as  free  from 
responsible  and  systematic  analysis  as  the 
American  press  The  press,  which  performs 
the  role  of  reporter  and  critic  for  other 
institutions,  has  t>een  reluctant  to  under- 
take self-analysis."  Mr.  Brucker  states  "that 
comment  promises  to  be  the  understatement 
of  the  ye*r  " 

An  example  of  lack  of  what  might  be  con- 
sidered impartial  coverage  of  both  sides  of 
the  news  would  seem  evident  in  last  week's 
pages  of  a  prominent  newspaper  in  a  major 
city  located  within  a  radius  of  some  150 
miles  of  here.  This  newspaper,  incidentally. 
has  other  major  media  Interests.  Including — 
but  not  limited  to — a  TV  station  affiliated 
with  a  national  network. 

A  friend  called  my  attention  to  the  heavy 
coverage  given  by  this  paper  to  antiwar  dem- 
onstrauons,  campus  disruptions  and  strikes, 
preliminary  threats  and  actual  picketings  of 
military  bases,  but  the  paucity  of  coverage 
of  activities  or  statements  that  ran  counter 
to  such  opposition.  He  was  unable  to  check 
all  editions  for  each  day  because  he  was 
advised  that  they  were  not  maintained  on 
file  at  the  newspaper  office. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  he  found  In  regard 
to  the  massive  amount  of  equipment  cap- 
tured In  the  drive  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  This  is  it — 
a  single  column  of  some  four  inches  on  May 
11th  on  p«ge  21  of  the  first  news  section, 
headed:  "10  Months  of  Ammo  Captured, 
Aide  Says."  Credited  to  UPI.  And  that  was 
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all.  This  despite  the  fact  that  massive 
amounts  of  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
rice  have  been  captured.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  OI's  there  are  saying  how  glad 
they  are  to  capture  mortars  and  rifles  rather 
than  having  them  throwing  bullets  and 
shrapnel  into  their  backs. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  other  things  that 
my  friend  found,  or  rather  didn't  find.  One. 
coverage  of  a  UPI  story  out  of  San  Diego 
which  told  of  a  college  student  standing 
on  guard  for  three  hours  to  protect  his 
nation's  flag  from  about  100  campus  radicals 
Intent  on  insulting  it.  Two,  he  found  no 
coverage  of  the  senior  citizen — widow  of  a 
former  veteran — who  Jumped  from  her  car 
and  tore  the  flag  from  the  hands  of  antiwar 
demonstrators  at  Key  Blscayne.  But  the 
paper  carried  a  picture  of  the  motley  crew 
of  demonstrators  with  the  flag  being  paraded 
upside  down.  Three,  the  p«i>er  carried  photos 
of  a  programmed  confrontation  at  Fort  Dix, 
but  it  did  not  extend  its  coverage  a  few 
miles  farther  north  to  carry  either  a  picture 
or  story  on  the  Armed  Forces  Day  Parade 
in  New  'Vork  City. 

These  are  but  small  examples  of  the  lack 
of  balanced  coverage  in  one  paper,  and  I 
maintain  that  this  is  "managed  news"  and 
"news  censorship"  in  the  editorial  rooms 
with  a  vengeance! 

As  a  sidebar,  it  can  be  noted  that  other 
papers  in  that  same  city  carried  stories  or 
photos  on  one  or  all  of  the  same  subjects 
Ignored  by  the  paper  to  which  I  have  refer- 
ence. 

Two  weeks  ago  great  play  was  given  in 
many  of  our  national  papers  about  a  25-year 
old  man  who  announced  himself  as  resigning 
from  the  Nixon  Administration  because  he 
was  disgusted.  He  was  headlined  as  Nixon's 
Touth  Advisor.  I  made  some  inquiry  about 
this  young  man  after  I  returned  from  E^urope. 
Nobody  In  the  Administration  had  ever 
heard  of  him  before!  He  was  a  GS-11  hired 
on  in  government  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration— and  I  am  not  criticizing  adminis- 
trations— In  January  of  1968.  In  addition,  a 
OS-U  In  the  Federal  Goverrunent  is  pretty 
far  down  the  totem  pole.  But  the  news- 
papers never  checked  with  the  officials  to 
see  whether  or  not  this  young  man  was 
actually  President  Nixon's  Youth  Advisor.  I 
did.  Nobody  in  the  White  House  or  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  had  ever  talked  to  him. 
Mr.  Pinch  had  never  talked  to  him:  the 
President  had  never  talked  to  him.  But  he 
set  himself  up  as  a  Youth  Advisor  and  the 
papers  carried  him  as  such.  In  the  mass 
hysteria  of  that  week,  they  played  it  up. 

In  another  Instance,  the  question  of  "what 
Is  news  today?"  comes  up  in  relation  to  the 
prestigious  Nev  York  Times.  On  May  13th. 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  three  State  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Director  of  the  New  York  Nar- 
cotics Program  met  In  Washington  for  two 
hours  with  17  New  York  Congressmen.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  In  the  bi- 
partisan session  the  State's  Immediate  need 
for  Federal  assistance  in  drug  enforcement, 
education  and  treatment  were  detailed.  Rep- 
rese^ative  Shirley  Chisholm  and  State  Sen- 
ator Stewart,  both  representing  districts  pri- 
marily black,  spoke  urgently  of  the  problem 
and  the  necessity  of  Immediate  action. 

Broad  agreement  by  the  New  York  Con- 
gressional Delegation  was  arrived  at  on  three 
major  points.  TTiey  were:  First.  Congressmen 
from  New  York  would  put  in  for  an  appro- 
priation to  get  a  number  of  additional  Fed- 
eral narcotics  agents — possibly  several  hun- 
dred, it's  that  serious  In  New  York — Into  the 
State  to  fijurther  stop  drugs  at  the  point  of 
import.  Second,  they  would  sponsor  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  Aid  Bill  to  bar  aid 
to  any  country  permitting  the  manufacture 
of  drugs  for  import  to  the  United  States. 
Third,  they  agreed  to  attempt  to  obtain  more 
Federal  funds  allotted  for  work  in  New  York 
in  education  against  drug  use  and  for  treat- 
ment of  addicts. 
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At  a  briefing  following  the  meeting,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  by 
others.  Including  Representatives  Celler  and 
Chisholm.  the  press  was  Informed  of  what 
had  taken  place.  A  New  York  Times  repKjrter 
was  present,  yet  not  one  word  of  the  meeting 
on  the  narcotics  problem  in  New  York  State 
was  reported  in  the  next  day's  Times.  Indeed, 
on  that  very  day.  May  14th.  the  Times  car- 
ried an  editorial  criticizing  state  and  city 
officials  for  failure  to  "move  responsibly  to 
take  remedial  action.  "  Somewhere  within  the 
New  York  Times,  communications  certainly 
did  break  down. 

As  a  sidebar,  the  Times  of  May  14th  did 
recognize  that  pie-throwing  in  Washington 
Is  "news",  after  a  fashion,  for  it  gave  20 
column-inches  to  the  story  of  a  young  man 
throwing  a  pie  Into  the  face  of  a  participant 
In  a  hearing  in  Washington  on  the  13th. 

I  ask  you,  which  story  was  of  greater  slg- 
nincance  to  the  reading  public? 

I  couldn't  help  noticing  on  a  television 
newscast  last  night  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
wa?  given  30  seconds  of  time  relative  to  his 
criticism  of  the  media,  but  Jane  Fonda,  the 
publicity-seeking  revolutionary  who  was 
born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  her  mouth  and 
who  has  never  had  to  work  a  day  In  her  life, 
was  given  nearly  two  minutes  of  time  to 
denounce  the  United  States  and  call  for 
youth  and  the  military  to  destroy  this  coun- 
try and   its  Establishment. 

In  my  travels  last  week — and  I  make  it  a 
point  wherever  I  go  to  pick  up  all  the  news- 
papers on  the  stands  Just  to  read  and  check 
and  balance  out — I  picked  up  a  paper  In 
Los  Angeles  and  this  columnist  had  this  to 
say — he  was  on  the  same  subject  I  am  on 
today  of  the  "play"  of  news: 

•The  latest  example:  Clark  Clifford.  Sec. 
of  Defense  under  LBJ.  blasts  the  Cambodian 
operation  as  'an  infinitely  greater  mistake" 
than  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  gets  the  red  carpet 
treatment.  Yet  when  LBJ.  at  a  Democratic 
rally — which  made  it  all  the  more  news- 
worthy— recently  asked  for  support  of  RMN's 
decision,  he  got  small  mention  in  our  liberal 
papers  and  even  shorter  shrift  on  TV.  Ask 
around — as  I  have — and  you'll  find  most  of 
your  friends  know  the  Clifford  views,  but 
very  few  are  aware  of  LBJ's  appeal." 

Then  there  is  the  "continuing  story", 
building  up  out  of  all  proportion  as  we  keep 
it  going  day  after  day.  bleeding  It  to  the  full 
by  canvassing  comments  from  the  great,  the 
near-great,  the  not-so-great,  the  witless,  or 
those  with  an  axe  to  grind.  It  is  tempting  to 
do  so,  to  keep  a  story  going,  and  to  do  it  the 
easy  way. 

Again,  do  we  let  the  opinions  of  the  few 
who  admittedly  provide  "good  copy"  because 
of  the  denunciatory  character  of  their  atti- 
tude and  remarks  steal  our  front  pages  anil 
our  prime-time  TV  and  radio  news  coverage? 
Is  it  possible  that  we  who  think  of  ourselves 
as  being  objective,  intelligent  practitioners 
of  Journalism  are  being  taken  in  by  the 
sheer  propaganda  of  hard-core  dissidents, 
misfits  and  malcontents  of  our  society?  They 
think  so. 

For  those  of  you  who  haven't  had  the  very 
questionable  privilege  of  reading  Jerry  Ru- 
bin's book,  let  me  read  you  a  few  quotes 
from  It.  They  will  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end  as  they  did  mine. 

One  quote:  "Within  two  hours  I  was  on  the 
steps  of  San  Francisco  City  Hall  in  front  of 
four  television  cameras,  five  photographers, 
four  newspaper  reporters,  and  seven  radio 
stations,  denouncing  HUAC  (House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee)  as  a  'witch- 
hunter.'  I  raved.  The  government  Is  trying  to 
stifle  antiwar  dissent.'  The  press  hung  on 
every  word.  I  was  playing  Angry  Radical,  but 
Inside  I  was  laughing,  standing  on  my  hands 
and  turning  somersaults." 

Another  quote:  We  needed  a  spectacular 
press  conference  to  grab  the  Imagination 
of  the  world  and  play  on  appropriate  para- 
noias. For  that  we  needed  the  help  of  Amer- 
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lea's  baddest.  meanest,  most  violent  nig- 
ger— then  H.  Rap  Brown.  Rap's  presence  at 
the  press  conference,  whether  or  not  he  even 
showed  up  at  the  Pentagon,  would  create 
visions  of  fire.  Rap  sigreed  to  come.  We  need- 
ed to  fill  out  the  script  with  the  other  right 
character  actors — a  Vietnam  veteran,  a 
priest,  a  housewife  from  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  a  professor,  an  SDS  leader  and  then 
such  folks  as  Dick  Gregory.  Dave  Delllnger 
was  Leading  Man.  combining  stirring  gueril- 
la-war rhetoric  with  a  kindly,  benign  appear- 
ance; he  could  be  your  Uncle  Dave.  Bob 
Oreenblatt,  national  coordinator  of  MOB  and 
then  a  Cornell  professor,  lent  the  prestige  of 
the  academy.  And  my  wild  hair  and  handle- 
bar mustache  suggested  the  anarchist  bomb- 
thrower,  capable  of  anything." 

A  third  quote:  "The  press  was  great.  They 
picked  up  an  offhand  remark  by  Dave — "There 
will  be  no  government  building  left  unat- 
tacked' — and  made  pacifist  Dave  sound  like 
a  terrorist.  AP  reported.  'When  asked  if  his 
followers  would  practice  nonviolence  In 
Washington.  Rap  Brown  turned  away  with- 
out answering.'  It  added,  'A  spKikesman  for 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  had  no  com- 
ment.' " 

And  I'll  give  you  one  or  two  more:  "Every 
Revolution  Needs  a  Color  TV  .  .  .  (He  cited 
Walter  Cronkite  as|  SDS's  best  organizer. 
[Cronklte]  brings  out  the  map  of  the  U.8. 
with  circles  around  the  campuses  that  blew 
up  today.  The  battle  reports  .  .  .  Television 
proves  the  domino  theory:  One  campus  falls 
and  they  all  fall  .  .  .  The  first  student  dem- 
onstration' flashed  across  the  TV  tubes  of  the 
nation  as  a  myth  In  1964.  That  year  the  first 
generation  being  raised  from  birth  on  TV 
was  9,  10  and  11  years  old.  'First  chance  I 
get,'  they  thought,  'I  wanna  do  that,  too.' 
The  first  chance  they  got  was  when  they  got 
to  Junior  high  and  high  school  five  years 
later — 1969 1  And  that  was  the  year  America's 
Junior  high  and  high  schools  exploded!  A 
government  survey  shows  that  three  out  of 
every  five  high  schools  In  the  country  had 
'some  kind  of  active  protest'  In  1969.  TV  Is 
raising  generations  of  kids  who  want  to  grow 
up  and  become  demonstrators." 

And  a  fifth  quote:  "Have  you  ever  seen  a 
boring  demonstration  on  TV?  Just  being  on 
TV  makes  It  exciting.  Even  picket  lines  look 
breathtaking.  Television  creates  myths  bigger 
than  reality.  Demonstrations  last  hours,  and 
most  of  that  time  nothing  happens.  After 
the  demonstration  we  rush  home  for  the  six 
o'clock  news.  The  drama  review.  TV  packs  all 
the  action  Into  two  minutes — a  commercial 
for  the  revolution.  The  mere  idea  of  a  story' 
Is  revolutionary  because  a  'story'  implies  dis- 
ruption of  normal  life.  Every  reporter  Is  a 
dramatist,  creating  a  theater  out  of  life." 

And  It  goes  on  and  on.  And  If  those  quotes 
don't  make  you  stop  and  think,  then  I'd  be 
very  disappointed.  But  this  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening today  and  how  they  feel  they  are  con- 
trolling the  media. 

I  ask  you  indeed,  are  we  Just  acting  the 
gullible  part  of  the  "fall  guy",  and  entirely 
guiltless  of  cooperating  with  the  perpetrators 
of  "manufactured  news"  because  It  makes 
good  copy?  Is  It  possible  that  we  who  pride 
ourselves  upon  being  objective  Journalists, 
and  our  editors  in  all  media  fall  for  "con- 
trived news"  or  the  "scheduled  riot"? 

If  such  Is  the  case,  then  we  should  all  have 
our  IQ's  checked,  for  collectively  we  have  been 
"taken".  We  have  been  used  In  a  way  that 
seems  well-nigh  impossible.  We  have  covered 
riots,  near  riots,  and  pseudo-riots  on  prime- 
time  TV  news  programs,  the  radio,  and  on 
the  front  pages — with  continuations — ad 
Infinitum.  One  might  even  say  ad  nauseam. 

We  have  covered  them  In  depth,  even  when 
they  were  "contrived".  We  have  covered  them 
In  detail,  even  when  they  were  "manufac- 
tured". We.  who  eschew  the  professional  and 
usually  respectable  press  aigent  and  would 
not  give  him  the  time  of  day.  to  all  appear- 
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ances  have  fallen  for  the  amateurs — who  It 
now  develops  are  the  real  propaganda  proe — 
so  long  as  they  are  from  the  "Liberation" 
this,  the  "Democratic"  that,  the  "Black  Pan- 
thers", the  "SDS"  or  some  other  home- 
grown, self-named,  self-styled  committee 
alleged  to  be  protesting  an  alleged  breach 
of  their  freedoms.  Yet  in  their  cavortings  for 
newspaper  and  TV  cameras  they  have  no 
hesitancy  in  denying  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  pages  of  the  newspapers,  often  the 
front  page,  and  on  TV  screens  across  the 
country,  their  contrived  performances  are 
witnessed  by  tens  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Taken  out  of  context,  blown  up  out  of  all 
proportion  by  its  very  coverage.  It  has  a 
disruptive  effect  on  the  nation.  A  handful 
of  demonstrators  Intent  on  confrontation 
with  the  police,  a  violent  few  strategically 
located  in  cities  across  the  country,  can  give 
the  impression  on  any  day  that  much  of  the 
nation  seethes  with  violence,  that  the  Ameri- 
can  scene    is   one   of   complete   discord. 

Then  there  was  the  contrived  news,  date- 
lined  Chicago,  covered  dally  and  In  great  de- 
tail throughout  the  country  as  the  trial  of 
the  so-called  "Chicago  Seven",  whose  aim  In 
court  and  elsewhere,  along  with  that  of 
their  counsel,  appeared  to  have  one  Intent — 
to  disrupt  and  embarass  the  legal  sjrstem. 
and  bring  our  laws  Into  disrepute,  which 
could  be  achieved  only  through  the  coopera- 
tive coverage  of  the  nation's  media.  The 
question  I  feel  we  must  ask  ourselves  Is 
whether  we  believe  the  extent  of  that  cov- 
erage— and  the  coverage  still  being  given  to 
Its  Chief  Counsel  and  the  others — was  or  Is 
warranted  as  news.  Is  it  news — or  propa- 
ganda? 

I  return  to  my  Initial  question.  By  such 
coverage,  are  we  accurately  reflecting  the 
state  of  the  nation  today,  and  thereby  merely 
doing  our  Job  by  reporting  the  times,  or  are 
we  helping  to  create  disruption  on  an  ever- 
widening  scale? 

If  the  latter  Is  the  case,  then  Lsnt  It  time 
that  we  realize  that  this  great  power  of  the 
press  that  we  wield,  this  freedom  that  we 
hold  to  print,  or  show  on  the  TV  screen, 
what  we  please  is  a  two-edged  sword  that 
can  not  only  strike  out  for  laudable  pur- 
poses, but  can  Inflict  deep  wounds  on  the 
body  politic? 

Perhaps  as  important,  what  Image  are  we 
of  the  media  projecting  of  ourselves  as  a 
stable  p)eople  abroad? 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Tulane  University 
before  both  labor  and  management  leaders 
of  the  maritime  industry.  I  called  upjon  all 
of  them  to  build  together  In  their  fleld  of 
activity — to  be  Americans  first,  and  to  be 
shipbuilders,  shipwwners,  labor  leaders,  sea- 
men and  dockworkers  second.  In  short,  to 
be  Americans  first,  last  and  always.  To  those 
present  and  to  all  members  of  the  press  of 
all  media,  from  top  to  bottom.  I  say  the 
same.  It  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to  be  Americans 
first,  and  Journalists,  editors,  publishers, 
newscasters  and  commentators,  owners  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  radio  and  TV 
stations  second. 

Some  may  disptarage  and  call  that  waving 
the  flag.  Let  them.  For  my  part,  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American.  I  am  proud  of  this  land 
of  mine.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  Its  im- 
perfections are  far  outweighed  by  Its  virtues. 
Its  freedom  for  the  individual — yes,  its  free- 
dom of  the  press — Its  opportunities,  Its  way 
of  life. 

Perhapw  I  have  a  greater  appreciation  of 
what  Is  is  to  be  an  American  than  most.  If 
so.  the  reason  is  simple.  I  am  a  "first  gen- 
eration" American,  the  daughter  of  Immi- 
grants. My  Yugoslav  father  and  mother  loved 
this  land  that  took  them  to  It  and  welcomed 
them,  accepted  them  as  citizens,  gave  them 
the  fulfillment  of  a  new  life  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  be.  That  love  of  America  and  of  Its 
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institutions  they  p>assed  on  to  me.  They 
passed  on  also,  so  that  it  was  cut  deep  Into 
my  mind,  their  memories  of  the  hardships, 
the  frustrations,  the  op^n-essions  of  the  Old 
World  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I,  who 
have  never  known  anything  but  freedom, 
have  their  deep-etched  memories  to  remind 
me  that  it  Is  not  so  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
I  have  the  knowledge  that  the  oppwrtunitlee 
given  me,  that  were  mine  by  right  from  Juat 
having  been  born  an  American,  would  not 
have  been  mine  In  any  other  land.  A  copper 
miner,  my  father  could  have  afforded  no  paid 
schooling,  no  college  education.  But  It  was 
not  necessary,  for  the  nation  provided  the 
grade  school,  the  high  school — and  assidu- 
ous study  and  scholarships  took  care  of  col- 
lege. And  no  one  closed  the  door  on  a  Job 
because  I  was  "flrat  generation  " — a  "Bo- 
hunk",  If  you  please. 

I  would  be  the  vaoet  crass  ingrate  were  I 
not  to  cherish  this  country  and  all  that  It 
means  to  me  and  meant  to  my  i>arents. 

This  is  a  great  nation,  this  America  of 
ours.  If  it  Is  not  Utopia,  It  Is  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  It  that  man  has  achieved  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  his  existence.  For  my 
part,  I  feel  that  we  of  the  press  do  the  pub- 
lic, the  nation,  the  world,  and  ourselves  a 
great  disfavor  In  seeking  at  great  length  to 
expose  our  faults — and  In  many  cases,  al- 
leged faults — but  rarely  our  virtues. 

As  Sallm  Rlzk,  author  of  "A  Syrian 
Yankee,"  and  himself  an  Immigrant,  said 
recently  In  speaking  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Chapter  In  Washington:  "I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  these  days  It  does  not  pay  to 
write  or  say  one  good  word  about  America 
or  Americans.  On  the  contrary,  you  can  be- 
come rich  and  famous  and  Important,  you 
can  make  headlines  and  parade  before  the 
cameras  and  the  microphones  every  day  If 
you  write  about  America  and  spwak  of 
America  as  If  it  were  Nazi  Germany,  or  Com- 
munist Russia,  or  even  old  Imperial  Turkey, 
and  dishearten  young  Americans  and  make 
them  despise  their  Institutions — even  them- 
selves— and  doubt  the  greatness  and  the 
humanity  of  their  country,  and  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  their  neighbors,  and  their 
teachers,  and  their  leaders. 

"And  you  stand  those  who  disparage  you 
before  microphones  and  cameras  to  make 
statements  to  the  world,  statements  that 
indicate  that  the  heroes  of  humanity  were 
not  George  Washington,  Ben  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  In- 
stead Che,  Fidel  and  Mao." 

I  offer  you  Mr.  Rlzk's  statement  as  an 
Indictment  for.  if  he  Is  right,  we  of  the  press 
have  failed  our  young  who  someday  must 
take  our  places.  What  Is  more,  we  have 
failed  our  nation — and  It  Is  the  only  nation 
we  have. 

Millions  of  other  p)eople  around  the  world 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  to  this 
country,  to  become  citizens  despite  our  In- 
duced and  programmed  turmoil  If  they  but 
could.  It  takes  walls  and  machine  guns  and 
land  mines  to  keep  them  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  countries.  There  are  no 
walls  to  keep  us  In — ^but  there  is  need  for 
none.  Even  those  who  berate  us  know  full 
well  that  there  Is  nowhere  the  equal  of  this 
nation  and  Its  freedom  In  all  the  world. 
There  Is  no  other  America  to  which  to  go! 

To  borrow  the  expression,  however,  of  the 
chanters  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  in  1968. 
'the  whole  world  is  watching."  and  It  Is  up 
to  those  of  the  press  to  have  the  world  see 
us  as  we  are.  not  as  the  relatively  small  num- 
bers of  professional  propagandists  within  our 
midst  would  make  us  appear  to  be. 

For  that  matter.  Isn't  It  time  that  we 
Americans  see  ourselves  as  we  are?  Isn't  It 
time  that  we  get  off  the  psychiatrist's  couch 
as  a  p>eople?  Isn't  it  time  that  we  stop  crying 
"Mea  culpa!  Mea  culpa!"  to  every  charge — 
true  or  false — leveled  against  us? 

Let  me  give  you  a  prlmr  example  of  what 
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I  mean,  then  come  to  your  own  conclusions 
at  to  whether  the  media  Is  the  product  of 
the  times  or  has  helped  create  them. 

I  knew  my  Informant  first  as  a  fellow  re- 
porter on  the  Baltimore  Sun,  one  who  worked 
with  me  on  the  newspaper,  and  was  always 
considered  a  top-notch  reporter.  Later,  he 
worked  on  national  news  magazines.  Now  he 
IS  on  the  i)ersonal  staff  of  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  As  one  of  the  key  members  of 
the  party  that  accompanied  the  Governor  on 
his  four  trips  to  South  and  Central  America 
at  the  request  of  President  Nixon,  he  said 
that  the  official  party  was  amazed  upon  its 
return  to  the  United  States  and  had  time  to 
look  over  the  press  coverage,  the  reports  back 
home. 

Aa  a  former  newspaperman  he  had  to  find 
an  answer  as  to  what  had  hapf>ened.  and 
why  newspaper  and  TV  coverage  while  the 
party  was  away  did  not  Jibe  with  the  facts 
as  he  knew  them.  He  dl-scovered  that  because 
the  airplane  carrying  the  official  Rockefeller 
party  always  landed  In  the  foreign  airport 
first  8uid  the  party  then  was  swept  on  to  the 
halls  of  negotiation  and  discussion  immedi- 
ately, the  press  was  left  on  their  own  They 
had  little  to  write  about,  and  so  some  began 
going  to  the  universities  and  urged  the  stu- 
dents there  to  demonstrate  so  they  would 
have  something  to  photograph  and  report. 

One  photographer,  with  whom  he  had 
worked  while  they  had  both  been  on  one  of 
the  weekly  magazines,  told  the  Rockefeller 
staffer  that,  after  the  first  few  days  In  Latin 
America,  he  had  instructions  from  the  news 
desk  of  his  network  television  headquarters 
to  include  In  what  he  sent  back  at  least  two 
minutes  of  film  each  day  showing  rioting  find 
demonstrations.  That  they  wanted,  definitely. 

As  a  good  factual  newspaperwoman.  I  can- 
not vouch  for  this  from  personal  knowledge: 
I  repeat  it  as  having  been  told  me  by  an  in- 
dividual in  whom  I  have  full  confidence. 
However,  he  has  no  objection  to  my  naming 
him  as  my  source.  He  Is  Jim  Cannon,  for- 
merly of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Time  Magazine. 
and  Neusireek. 

All  this  being  true,  then  those  responsible 
have  committed  an  unpardonable  breach  of 
Journalistic  ethics,  and  done  great  damage 
to  the  nation,  both  within  and  without  its 
borders. 

Then.  too.  where  is  the  concern  of  the 
press  for  the  vast  majority  of  students  at- 
tending our  schools  who  seek  an  education, 
who  want  to  attend  classes  without  constant 
disruptions?  Here  is  a  generation  that  has 
received  more  consideration  on  the  part  of 
our  society,  more  concern  with  its  welfare 
than  any  other  in  our  history.  Are  we,  then,  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  vast  majority  of  this 
generation  In  which  we  as  a  people  have  a 
massive  Investment  of  time  and  effort  ajid 
allow  the  few  to  disrupt  classes  and  cam- 
puses, denying  them  the  right  to  that  ed|U- 
cation — the  few  even  subjecting  the  mafiy 
to  the  possibility  of  physical  harm  or  desth 
as  the  result  of  arson,  or,  still  worse,  pos- 
sible bombings?  Even  If  there  were  but  one 
who  desired  to  attend  class  and  leam.  It 
would  be  his  right  to  do  so.  Why.  then,  do 
we  of  the  press  and  the  editorial  pages  of 
our  papers,  the  TV  commentators,  not  speak 
out  In  this  regard?  That,  certainly,  would 
be  a  public  service. 

Indeed,  do  we  of  the  press  not  owe  it  to 
the  public  that  our  media  serves  to  differen- 
tiate between  an  entire  student  body  and 
the  hundred,  the  five  hundred,  the  thoiLsand, 
or  even  two  thousand,  who  may  constitute 
the  total  number  resorting  to  violence  in  a 
confrontation  with  the  authorities?  The  vio- 
lent protesters  may  comprise  only  a  small 
minority  In  many  Instances,  out  of  a  total 
student  enrollment  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand.  Yet  our  headlines  and  our  storlee 
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on  the  whole  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that 
all  students  are  Involved — and.  also,  that  all 
Involved  are  students!  Do  we  not  thus  fur- 
ther the  propaganda  efforts  of  the  anarchists? 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  form  of  government, 
our  guarantees  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights, — yee.  and  our  "freedom  of 
the  press" — then  it  is  time  that  we  reverse 
our  thinking,  stop  overemphasizing  discord, 
"made  news",  "contrived  events",  and  start 
concentrating  our  efforts  in  the  media  to- 
ward sho.wlng  what  is  right  with  this  nation 
of  ours. 

However,  before  anyone  rushes  out  to  pro- 
claim that  "Government  Official  Seeks  To 
Muzzle  PrefiB' — "Says  Papers  Should  Be  In- 
struments for  Propaganda",  let  me  make  my- 
self very  clear,  so  that  any  such  repwrting 
will  be  with  the  full  intent  to  mislead.  I  have 
spoken  with  no  such  idea  in  mind,  nor  could 
I — a  newspap>erwoman  for  some  25  years — 
embrace  or  accept  it.  But  as  a  newspajjer- 
woman  I  also  know  that  the  presentation  of 
the  news  determines  IXM  impact.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  should  not  report  the  legitimate 
news.  On  the  contrary.  I  say  that  we  should 
report  it  impartially,  whether  bad  or  good. 
I  do  say  that  we  should  not  be  taken  in  by 
the  "contrived"  nor  stoop  to  the  "manufac- 
tured". I  hope  I  have  made  myself  plain  be- 
yond question  of  a  doubt. 

Let  me  also  make  clear  the  fact  that.  In 
what  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken  for  myself, 
and  myself  alone.  It  seems  but  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  I  must  say:  "This  speech  is  mine 
own  poor  child — and  mine  own  alone!"  I  am 
not  required  to  clear  it. 

As  for  my  statement  that  we  should  be 
Americans  first  and  all  other  things  second. 
I  stand  by  that,  and  you  may  quote  me  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth— for  I  am  proud  Just  to 
be  an  American ! 

Now  let  me  finish  with  a  story  from  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  that  would  appear  to  be 
apropos  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
attempts  at  disruptions  of  our  universities. 
Indeed  in  relation  to  our  entire  society. 

You  may  be  acquainted  with  this  tale  in 
which,  to  find  a  husband  for  the  princess,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  whoever  In  the  country 
achieved  the  most  incredible  thing  would  be 
chosen.  One  man  worked  hard  and  for  long 
years  to  design,  create  and  construct  a  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  clock.  It  not  only  told 
the  time,  but  served  as  a  calendar  as  well. 
It  showed  the  ages  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  future.  The  greatest  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural minds  in  the  history  of  mankind  were 
represented  by  sculptured  figures  surround- 
ing the  face  of  the  clock.  It  was  a  creation  of 
love,  of  patience,  of  skilled  hands.  Magnifi- 
cent In  its  mechanism  and  a  thing  of  great 
beauty,  the  many  at  the  Judging  unani- 
mously agreed  it  to  be  a  thing  of  incredible 
beauty  and  practicality.  But  before  the 
princess'  hand  could  be  given  to  the  con- 
structor of  the  incredible  clock,  another  of 
no  understanding,  who  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  comparison,  pushed  forward.  "No"  he 
bawled  out.  "Leave  it  to  me.  I  am  the  man 
to  do  the  most  Incredible  thing."  And  he 
swung  his  axe  at  the  craftman's  clock.  It 
was  wrecked  beyond  repair.  "I  did  that."  said 
the  lout.  "My  work  beat  his.  and  bowled  you 
over,  all  in  one  stroke.  I  have  done  the  most 
incredible  thing!" 

But  wouldn't  it  be  even  more  incredible  it 
the  Intelligent  youth  of  our  nation  on  the 
campuses  of  their  universities  were  to  con- 
tinue to  be  misled  into  allowing  a  handful 
of  agitators  and  anarchists  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  academic  freedom,  denying  it  to  all 
but  the  malcontents — faculty  and  students 
alike — and  wreck  their  Institutions? 

In  similar  fashion,  if  we  Americans,  the 
press  Included,  with  all  our  freedoms  were 
to  permit  them  to  be  stolen  from  us — even 
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attettlng  those  who  op>enly  declare  inten- 
tion to  do  so  by  creating  a  state  of  anarchy — 
then  wouldn't  that  constitute  the  most  in- 
credible thing  In   the  history  of  mankind? 
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COLUMBIA  INTERNATIONAL  LAW- 
YERS FIND  CAMBODIAN  INVASION 
ILLEGAL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
strong  constitutional  questions  about  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  President  has  over- 
extended his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  But  also  very  important  to  our 
standing  in  the  international  community 
of  nations  is  our  adherence  to  interna- 
tional law.  The  world  community  de- 
pends on  the  functioning  of  interna- 
tional law  as  we  depend  on  our  own  laws. 
Members  of  the  Columbia  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law  and  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nal of  Transnational  Law  have  prepared 
the  following  statement  about  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Cambodian  Invasion  under 
various  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party: 
LEC.'kLiTT  OF  Cambodian  Invasion 

Throughout  history,  and  especially  since 
World  War  n.  the  United  States  has  been  a 
leading  proponent  and  defender  of  freedom 
and  independence  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  helped  initiate  and  has  sup- 
ported efforts  to  establish  a  system  and  a 
world  community  based  upon  respect  for 
ir.ternatlonal  law,  for  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  all  people  of  the  world,  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  for 
all  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

tJNrrED  nations  charter 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  U.N.  Charter  we 
affirmed  our  determination  "to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
...  to  establish  conditions  under  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained,  .  .  .  and  for 
these  ends  ...  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance 
of  principles  and  the  institution  of  methods, 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  In 
the  common  interest  .  .  .  ." 

Article  One  states  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  is  ".  .  .  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  International 
law.  adjustment  or  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  .  .  .  ."  Most 
importantly,  in  Article  Two  we  agreed  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  "All 
members  shall  settle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace  and  security,  and 
Justice,  are  not  endangered.  All  members 
shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

By  unilaterally  sending  United  States  mili- 
tary units  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Cam- 
bodia, without  the  invitation  or  consent  of 
the    Cambodian    government,    and    without 
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consulting  the  Security  Council,  the  United 
States  has  committed  a  grave  breach  of  in- 
ternational law.  This  decision  seriously 
threatens  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  principles  which  in  the  past  the 
United  States  has  staunchly  supported. 

This  intervention  also  violates  the  do- 
mestic law  of  the  United  States.  After  due 
ratification,  the  United  States  Constitution 
declares  that  a  treaty  becomes  the  "Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,"  No  action  short  of  total 
withdrawal  from  and  renunciation  of  the 
Charter  can  terminate  our  obligation  to  act 
in  accordance  with  every  one  of  Its  terms. 
Since  we  have  not  renounced  or  withdrawn 
our  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  our  actions  are  an  unconstitutional 
and  unjustified  violation  of  United  States 
Law.  Clearly,  the  U.N.  Charter  is  In  full  force 
as  law  of  the  United  States,  and  Just  as 
clearly,  we  have  violated  its  provisions  and 
its  spirit. 

SEATO   TREATY 

Under  the  South-East  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense  Treaty,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  told 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1954 
that  action  would  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  only  "in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes."  This,  he  explained,  meant 
that  action  would  be  taken  only  after  con- 
sultation with  Congress.  In  approving  the 
SEATO  Pact,  it  Is  clear  that  Congress  ex- 
pected to  be  consulted  prior  to  each  United 
States  military  intervention  in  a  country  cov- 
ered by  the  Treaty. 

Cambodia  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
SEATO  pact.  The  SEATO  signatories,  how- 
ever, Included  Cambodia  as  a  protocol  party 
and  not  as  a  member  of  the  organization. 
Cambodia  has  renounced  its  protocol  status 
and  has  proclaimed  its  neutrality  for  many 
years.  But  even  the  SEATO  Treaty  itself, 
which  accords  to  its  members  a  unique  power 
of  unilateral  intervention  in  the  territory  of 
a  protocol  party  as  well  as  members,  spe- 
cifically states  that  "no  action  shall  be  taken 
except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent" 
of  the  government.  The  United  States  has 
violated  this  provision  by  Initiating  military 
action  without  obtaining  Cambodia's  prior 
consent. 

UNITED    STATES   POLICY 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly  Justi- 
fied our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  has  said  that  ad- 
ditional legal  support  was  given  to  this  posi- 
tion by  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  of 
August  10.  1964  (The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion). Section  2  of  that  Resolution,  however, 
affirms  that  the  minimum  condition  for  mili- 
tary engagement  on  the  soil  of  a  non-bellig- 
erent nation  is  the  request  of  the  other  gov- 
ernment. It  states  that  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  Is  .  .  .  prepared  ...  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

The  fact  that  our  administration  has  failed 
to  cite  any  request  for  armed  intervention 
shows  that  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  most 
basic  requirements  of  the  Tonkin  Guld  Res- 
olutions as  well  £is  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  It 
Is  inconsistent  and  hypocritical  for  this  coun- 
try to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  Invading 
Czechoslovakia  and  then  to  Invade  Cambodia 
without  the  invitation  of  the  Cambodisoi 
government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  although  Cam- 
bodia did  not  invite  the  United  States  to 
enter  its  sovereign  soil  in  force,  it  has  ratified 
our  Intervention  by  subsequent  actions.  The 
belated  acquiescence  In  or  "appreciation"  of 
our  intervention  by  the  weak  and  unstable 
Cambodian  government,  faced  with  a  mili- 
tary fait  accompli  by  the  world's  greatest 
military  power,  cannot  detract  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  invaded  a  small  coun- 
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try  without  its  consent  or  Invitation,  in  total 
disregard  of  its  sovereign  rights. 

The  United  States  Is  in  fact  applying  the 
very  kind  of  power  politics  for  which  we 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  their  invasion  of  Czechoslovak- 
la  cannot  compare  to  the  devastation  and 
prolonged  civil  war  which  will  now  engulf 
this  delenseless  country.  Our  latest  military 
expansion  Is  likely  to  lead  to  direct  confron- 
tation with  the  other  major  powers  in  an 
area  in  which  China  has  particularly  strong 
regional  interests,  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
claimed  by  the  United  States  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

If  we  are  opposed  to  anarchy  and  contempt 
for  the  law  domestically,  we  should  also  be 
opposed  to  It  internationally.  Recently  Un- 
der-Secretary of  State  Richardson  announced 
the  doctrine  of  spheres  of  mutual  restraint. 
The  breach  of  our  own  doctrine  would  en- 
courage other  powers  to  act  unilaterally  in 
the  areas  in  which  they  have  superior  con- 
ventional power.  What  we  do,  we  cannot 
expect  other  nations  to  refrain  from  doing. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  Justify 
American  actions  as  necessary  to  protect 
American  troops  and  the  Vietnamlzation 
program.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  this  is 
not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  embodied  in  Article  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  It  has  long  been  accepted,  and 
was  affirmed  by  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  that 
Invasion  of  a  neutral  territory  for  self-pro- 
tection is  Justified  only  if  there  Is  a  necessity 
for  self-defense.  Instant,  overwhelming  and 
leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  moment 
for  deliberation.  The  United  States'  massive, 
unannounced  strike  into  Cambodia  failed 
to  meet  this  standard  at  the  outset — and 
reports  from  Cambodia  fall  to  disclose  evi- 
dence of  a  threat  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  overwhelming  necessity. 

The  administration  has  made  no  effort  to 
Justify  its  actions  In  the  light  of  interna- 
tional law.  Not  even  lip  service  was  given  to 
law  when  our  troops  crossed  the  Cambodia 
border.  Just  five  days  before  Operation  To- 
tal Victory  began.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
censured  North  Vietnam  for  violating  Its 
treaty  commitments  to  respect  Cambodia's 
neutrality.  He  went  on  to  say,  "A  more  ex- 
plicit and  unprovoked  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  additional  specific 
international  obligations  to  respect  the  ter- 
ritory of  others  could  hardly  be  imagined." 
The  Secretary's  words  describe  exactly  our 
invasion  of  Cambodia.  This  action  is  demon- 
strative of  the  administration's  contempt  for 
and  disregard  of  international  law. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  President 
has  sole  decision-making  power  In  this  area 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  Although,  by  an 
evolutionary  process,  the  Executive"  has 
gained  the  power  to  use  the  military  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  short  of  war,  the 
Congress  s;ill  retains  the  sole  power  to  de- 
clare war  and  to  appropriate  funds  to  support 
any  military  involvement. 

Inherent  in  the  power  to  declare  war  Is  the 
power  to  limit  war  activities  and  to  declare 
the  end  to  wars.  The  recent  Resolution  on 
Laos  and  Thailand  was  an  expression  of  this 
power  in  declaring  that  the  geographical  ex- 
tent of  our  ground  Involvement  m  South- 
east Asia  would  stop  at  the  borders  of  those 
countries.  This  was  not  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  Executive's  power  to  conduct  foreign  in 
those  areas,  but  was  an  expression  of  Con- 
gress' sole  responsibility  to  declare  and  limit 
war.  Congress  has  the  power  to  exercise  the 
same  responsibility  in  regard  to  our  action 
In  Cambodia. 

We  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  resolve  that  United  States  forces 
be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Cambodia, 
and  to  reaffirm  our  intention  to  respect  the 
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principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
of  International  law. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST— THE  GOLD 
STAR  FAMILIES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speech  I  made  on  Memorial  Day  in- 
cluded a  few  words.  But  the  real  mes- 
sage came  from  the  faces  of  the  families. 

Our  memorial  program  out  at  Laurel 
Land  Cemetery  was  held  on  a  beautiful 
morning.  American  flags  were  flying 
everywhere  in  the  breeze.  Legion  and 
VFW  caps  were  abundant.  The  Carter 
Band  provided  stirring  music.  I  said  a 
few  words — there  was  a  benediction  ajid 
then  we  visited  for  about  a  half  hour 
with  the  neighbors  who  came  to  honor 
our  heroes.  I  thanked  my  good  friend. 
George  Yoimg.  who  arranges  this  fine 
tradition  each  year  at  Laurel  Land  and 
Restland. 

As  I  started  walking  back  by  myself 
to  the  gate,  I  saw  a  family  in  a  group 
and  went  over  to  visit.  It  was  the  Gomez 
family.  We  had  all  been  together  back 
in  December  when  I  gave  a  Christmas 
party  for  all  the  children  with  relatives 
in  Vietnam. 

The  family  still  had  the  wholesome, 
clean-cut  look.  The  big  girl  was  in  a 
pretty,  red,  white,  and  blue  dress.  Her 
little  sister  still  had  her  cute  twinkling 
eyes.  Little  brother  was  still  shy,  but 
when  he  put  out  his  right  hand  he  shook 
firmly  like  a  man.  The  other  fellows  in 
the  family  were  quiet,  polite,  and  well 
mannered. 

I  saw  Mr.  Gomez  standing  at  the  side 
all  alone.  Tears  kept  streaming  down  his 
face.  We  started  to  talk  but  he  speaks 
little  English.  But  this  man's  face  spoke 
more  than  words.  He  loved  his  family 
dearly.  The  sweet  Mrs.  Gomez  and  I 
talked  on  about  this  young  hero.  It  was 
a  fresh  grave  with  the  dirt  still  loose. 
He  had  just  come  home. 

Gomez  was  named  after  his  dad,  but 
in  his  outfit  the  fellows  all  called  him 
Tex.  He  used  to  tell  them  great  stories 
about  Texas  because  his  heart  was  al- 
ways with  his-family.  As  his  mother  said, 
he  WTote  a  letter  home  every  day.  Wher- 
ever he  was,  he  wrote  that  letter  to  stay 
in  touch.  And  the  family  saved  and  still 
treasured  every  one  of  them. 

She  told  me  how  much  he  appreciated 
the  picture  that  I  had  sent  him  of  all  of 
us  at  the  Christmas  party  at  Dallas.  And 
he  told  mom  that  the  Congressman  wrote 
him  about  how  proud  we  were  of  his 
service. 

I  did  not  know  a  few  months  ago  that 
we  would  all  be  grouped  around  this 
small  mound.  And  we  all  shed  some  quiet 
tears  as  we  gazed  softly  at  the  American 
and  Texas  flags  flying  side  by  side  over 
the  grave. 

Tex  Gomez  was  only  20  but  he  was 
all  man.  He  had  been  overseas  for  9 
months.  Just  recently  he  had  received  a 
battlefield  promotion  to  sergeant  in  his 
infantry  outfit.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
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the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  name  of  Tex 
Gomez  was  reported  killed  in  action. 

E\'ery  day  I  am  reminded  of  so  many 
mixed- up  youngsters,  and  it  was  so  in- 
spiring to  talk  about  Valentine  Gomez. 
He  went  to  church  every  Sunday.  Every 
brother  and  sister  in  the  family  loved 
each  other  closely.  He  respected  his  dad 
deeply  and  the  tears  In  dads  eyes  told 
us  how  close  they  were.  And  mother 
Gomez  quietly  repeated  over  and  over 
about  how  he  was  such  a  good  boy.  al- 
ways a  help,  always  considerate. 

Thank  God  for  families  where  children 
are  close  to  their  mother  and  dad.  And 
we  are  all  so  thankful  for  parents  who 
were  so  concerned  suid  so  close  as  a 
family. 

We  in  Texas  have  many  glorious 
names.  This  year  in  Laurel  Land  we  in- 
scribed the  names  of  Stanley  Adsuns, 
Danny  Berrier,  Richard  Boswell,  Jr., 
Martin  Droigk.  Jerry  Ervin.  Roy  Ham- 
monds. Kermeth  Heath.  Paul  Janto, 
Donald  Kelly,  Stephen  Lane.  David  Lar- 
son, Michael  Loyd.  Charles  Manning, 
George  Mitchell.  Roddle  Perry.  Dermis 
Phillips.  Don  Robertson,  Charles  Robin- 
son, John  Rosemond,  Robert  Russell, 
Savas  Trevino.  Donald  Ray  Washington, 
and  Jimmy  Willeford.  These  are  the 
heroes  buried  here  during  the  past  year, 
who  died  while  serving  their  country. 

These  names  add  to  a  heritage  begim 
with  Houston,  Austin.  Travis,  and  Crock- 
ett. And  as  we  Joined  around  the  flags 
over  Tex  Gomez,  we  realized  that  we  had 
lost  one  of  our  sons,  but  the  Gomez  spirit 
will  be  with  us  adways. 
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Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share 
with  the  Members  an  outstanding  ex- 
position of  the  new  directions  in  foreign 
policy  delivered  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Glenn  Olds  to  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  This  state- 
ment deserves  the  widest  possible  cir- 
culation and  I  compliment  Ambassador 
Olds  on  putting  our  new  policies  in  per- 
spective. The  speech  follows 

Trre  iNzscAPABn-rrr  of  Interdepenbenct 
(By  .Embassador  Glenn  A.   Olds) 

Thwe  Is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  that 
"one  picture  Is  wortti  a  thousand  words". 
And.  swimming  as  we  do  at  these  conferences 
Is  a  sea  of  words,  I  am  sure  you  would  wel- 
come a  simple  picture.  Indeed,  as  one  who 
marvels  at  the  mastery  of  my  native  tongue, 
English,  by  so  many  of  you  from  so  many 
different  cultures  and  traditions,  and  my 
own  Impoverished  effort  to  master  yours,  I 
feel  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  a  picture.  I 
want  you  to  see  It  as  a  symtxjl  and  a  setting 
for  what  I  have  to  say  In  this  opening  debate. 

About  a  year  ago  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
now  a  grajidfather.  was  visiting  his  son.  a 
university  professor,  over  the  winter  holidays. 
The  grandfather  was  a  world  traveler  and 
wished  to  give  their  first  and  only  grandson, 
then  five  years  old.  a  gift.  He  bought  him 
a  round  globe,  a  map  of  the  world,  which 
could  be  set  and  spun  on  a  desk,  which  the 
grandson  carried  axound,  cradled  In  his  arm, 
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during  their  whole  visit.  The  last  evening, 
my  friend,  the  grandfather,  was  sitting  In  the 
living  room  describing  a  trip  he  had  Just 
mBide  to  Africa,  when  his  son  remarked  he 
did  not  know  where  to  locate  one  of  the 
new  African  nations  mentioned.  Just  then 
they  could  see  the  little  boy  asleep  through 
the  op>en  door  into  his  bedroom  with  his 
world  locked  In  his  arms. 

The  father  said,  "Just  a  moment  and  I'll 
get  the  globe  you  gave  the  boy  and  you  can 
show  me,  " 

He  tip  toed  softly  Into  his  boy's  room, 
slipped  the  son's  sleepy  fingers  from  around 
the  world,  took  It  up  and  was  Just  on  the 
threshold  of  the  living  room  when  the  little 
boy  leaped  bolt  upright  In  bed  and  shouted, 

"Hey.  dad.  where  are  you  going  with  my 
world?" 

The  picture  Is  powerful!  The  question  Is 
prophetic!  With  over  half  the  population  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  young,  under 
twenty-one,  and  a  world  restless  and  resent- 
ful of  what  the  older  generation  has  done, 
and  Is  doing  with  their  world,  their  voices 
rise  In  a  chorus  even  In  this  quiet  hall. 
Where  are  you  going  with  my  world?" 

Deeper  than  statistics,  GNPs,  trade  bal- 
ances, and  economic  plans,  important  as  they 
are.  Is  the  deep'ir  stirring  of  our  times,  the 
rumbling  of  a  world  awakening  to  the  hun- 
ger for  a  larger  measure  of  personal  freedom, 
a  wider  range  of  social  Justice,  a  knowledge 
that  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance  are  not 
God  given,  ordained  by  nature,  birth,  or  sta- 
tion— but  are  man  made,  and  as  such  are 
amenable  to  change,  can  be  broken,  need  not 
continue  as  they  are.  Like  those  who  listen  to 
the  beat  of  a  distant  drummer,  they  may  seem 
out  of  step  with  our  sense  of  times,  but  they 
are  on  the  march,  and  as  our  friend  from  FIJI 
reminded  us,  we  do  well  to  listen. 

My  own  remarks  are  set  in  this  wider, 
deeper  setting.  They  are  shaped  by  the 
convictions  that  the  changes  through  which 
we  are  now  passing  are  far  deeper  and  ulti- 
mately more  consequential  than  our  con- 
ventional economic  analyses,  that  they  Im- 
plicate, the  whole  human  family,  our  entire 
globe,  and  every  aspect  of  man:  that  they 
will  make  earlier  epochs  of  man,  and  episodes 
of  human  history  seem  pale  by  com- 
parison and  that  rightly  understood  and 
channeled,  they  will  usher  In  an  vin- 
paralleled  period  of  human  development; 
but  misunderstood,  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
and  we  may  well  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the 
whole  human  race.  If  this  may  seem  overly 
dramatic,  undiplomatic,  emotional,  or  sen- 
sational. I  hope  you  will  hear  me  out,  for  I 
do  not  Intend  to  philosophize.  Instead.  I 
Intend  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves, 
and  around  four  points : 

(1)  Interdependence  Is  the  fact  of  life, 
only  reluctantly  and  fitfully  grasped  as  the 
condition  of  our  economic  and  social  life: 

(III  Such  a  fact  calls  for  a  fresh  strategy 
and  new  response  In  international  affairs,  and 
a  look  at  U.S.  efforts  of  the  new  administra- 
tion In  this  direction  illustrate  the  trend; 

(III)  Viewed  In  this  light  our  problems  are 
really  a  product  of  our  successes  not  our  fail- 
ures, and  are  opportunities  In  disguise;  and 

(IV)  Innovations  of  Interdependence  He 
near  at  hand  as  the  frontiers  for  develop- 
ment, national.  International,  and  human, 
providing  the  frame-work  of  the  future. 

(I)    INTERDEPENDENCE  IS  THE  FACT  OF  LITE 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  remind  us  of  what 
nature  has  been  trying  to  teach  us  from  the 
dawn  of  our  history — that  we  live  In  one 
world.  In  a  unt-verse  not  a  multlverse.  In  a 
cosmos,  not  a  chaos,  that  every  aspect  of 
our  splendid  world,  whether  In  outer  space 
or  the  Inner  recesses  of  the  atom  Is  Intrin- 
sically and  ultimately  inter-connected.  Poets 
have  spoken  of  It.  "Touch  a  flower  and  you 
stir  a  star,"  said  Francis  Thompson.  Reli- 
gious seers  have  spoken  of  It.  "That  are 
thou,"  says  the  wisdom  of  India.  But  only  in 
our  tune,  have  we  been  stubbornly,  Inescap- 
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ably  confronted  with  the  fact,  that  this  Is  not 
the  creation  of  poetry,  religion,  or  phi- 
losophy— It  is  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
stuff  of  our  world. 

We  do  not  defy  the  law  of  gravity  when 
we  leap  from  a  cliff.  We  Illustrate  It!  We  do 
not  set  the  universe  aside,  when  we  try  to 
live,  eis  though  we  could,  alone,  cutting  our 
world  up  Into  accidental  (I  almost  said  oc- 
cidental!) pieces  rooted  In  historic  accident, 
arbitrary  history,  or  human  preference — we 
merely  Invite  the  consequences  of  our  folly 
In  conflict,  destructive  and  discordant  dis- 
order. 

We  have  found  economically  It  is  one 
world  or  none!  Virtually  every  basic  com- 
modity Is  an  International  citizen.  Every  cup 
of  coffee,  every  teaspoon  of  sugar  reminds 
us  of  our  Inter-connected  world.  Sdentlflcal- 
ly  we  know  knowledge  Is  one  Truth  has  no 
nationality.  We  are  able  to  understand  amd 
predict  beoiuse  It  Is  one  world:  Its  structure 
and  processes  are  open  to  understanding  on 
the  same  conditions  for  anyone  and  every- 
one. Socially,  we  know,  beneath  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  culture,  language,  and  human 
condition,  there  Is  a  human  continuity  which 
links  us  inexorably  on  this  shrinking  spin- 
ning ball,  and  that  no  effort  at  divisive 
Ideology  can  rob  man  of  his  elemental  sense 
of  human  Identity  and  unity.  The  rally- 
ing of  the  world  to  the  fate  of  the  astro- 
nauts Is  no  American  phenomenon — It  is 
universal  and  human.  And  our  gratitude  Is 
matched  only  by  the  generosity  of  all  those 
whose  help  and  hope  fastens  on  that  tiny 
craft  In  space — man  against  the  elements — 
hurrying  "home." 

It  was  this  sense  of  our  economic  and  so- 
cial solidarity  which  was  grasped  and  given 
expression  In  that  swift  moment  of  sudden 
Illumination  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when  men  and  nations  saw  In  the  mirror  of 
history  the  folly  of  their  failure  to  grasp  this 
fact,  and  sought  to  give  a  rational  human 
frame  to  this  Interdependence — and  the 
United  Nations  was  bom.  However,  attrac- 
tive or  wistful  it  may  appear  to  some  to 
wish  to  return  to  a  simpler  segregated.  In- 
sulated world,  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  contact  with  others,  there  Is  no  way  back. 
We  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return. 

(H)     A    FRESH    STRATEGY    AND   VEW    RESPONSE   OF 
THE     UNFTED     STATES 

It  Is  the  logic  of  these  events  which  have 
been  at  work  in  the  transformation  of  our 
own  foreign  pwllcy,  and  the  ecimest  effort  of 
President  Nixon  and  our  new  administration 
to  chart  a  fresh  course.  We  know  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  our  power,  our 
motives,  our  amblvolent  Isolationism,  in- 
volvement with  the  needs  of  others.  Even  the 
report  before  us  remarks  on  the  inordinate 
role  of  good  or  ill  we  play,  the  Import  of  re- 
duction of  US.  aid.  implications  of  our  fluc- 
tuating monetary  policies  to  contain  our  in- 
flation; implications  of  shifts  In  Asian  se- 
curity arrangements,  and  regional  recon- 
struction efforts.  Yet.  as  our  President  re- 
cently remarked  In  his  address  to  the  Latin 
American  nations,  we  are  learning!  He  said: 

"For  years,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  Illusion  that  we  could  re-make 
continents.  Conscious  of  our  wealth  and 
technology,  seized  by  the  force  of  our  good  in- 
tentions, driven  by  our  habitual  impatience, 
remembering  the  dramatic  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  pwstwar  Europe,  we  have 
sometimes  imagined  that  we  knew  what  was 
best  for  everyone  else  and  that  we  could  and 
should  make  it  happen. 

"But  experience  has  taught  xis  better. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  economic  and  social 
development  is  not  an  achievement  of  one 
nation's  foreign  p)ollcy,  but  something  deeply 
rooted  in  each  nation's  own  traditions. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  aid  that  Infringes 
pride  is  no  favor. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  each  nation,  and 
each  region,  must  be  true  to  its  own 
character. 


"What  I  hope  we  can  achieve,  therefore,  la 
a  more  mature  partnership  in  which  all 
voices  are  heard  and  none  Is  predominant — a 
partnership  guided  by  a  healthy  awareness 
that  give-and-take  Is  better  than  take-lt-or- 
leave  It." 

Underscoring  this  desire  for  partnership 
in  an  interdependent  Asia  in  his  remarks  In 
this  city  of  Bangkok,  on  July  28  of  last  year, 
the  President  pointed  out  our  desire  to  par- 
ticipate as  appropriate  in  such  a  community, 

(1)  as  a  Pacific  power,  (2)  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  diversity  of  the  vital  and  gifted  peoples 
of  Asia,  and  (3)  through  sharing  with  those 
Increasingly  able  a  wider  responsibility  for 
the  security  and  development  of  the  region. 

The  very  concept  of  "partnership,"  our 
President  spelled  out  in  great  detail  In  his 
February  report  to  the  nation  on  "U.S.  For- 
eign Policy  for  the  1970's — a  new  strategy  for 
Peace".  It  roots  in  (1)  the  Integrity  and 
dignity  of  every  nation  and  culture — re- 
spected and  treasured  In  every  relationship: 

(2)  mutuality  of  interest,  not  paternalism, 
charity,  or  exploitation,  and  (3)  under- 
pinned by  principles  and  practices  to  give 
expression  to  mature  partnership. 

These  principles  have  been  spelled  out  in 
detail  In  a  number  of  recent  policy  state- 
ments, and  relate  to  several  of  the  comments 
made  by  other  distinguished  delegates  in  this 
opening  debate.  An  Illustrative  but  not  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions follows: 

(1)  Afflrmation  of  the  primary  initiative 
and  responsibility  for  setting  priorities  and 
programs  with  each  country  itself  in  devel- 
oping regional  cooperation: 

(2)  Modification  of  U.S.  trade  and  aid  pol- 
icies to  facilitate  expansion  of  developing 
countries'  exports,  including  semi-manufac- 
tured and  manufactured  goods  as  well  as 
conventional  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 
In  the  ECAPE  region  alone  from  1960  to  1969 
our  exports  increased  95 '"^  while  our  imports 
from  that  region  Increased  224  Tc 

(3)  Reduction  of  non-tariff  barriers  to 
trade  and  Increased  technical  assistance  to 
promote  trade  expansion  of  developing 
countries. 

(4)  A  liberal  system  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences  for  all  (I  repeat  all)  developing 
countries,  with  broad  product  coverage  and 
no  ceilings  on  preferential  imports,  with 
equal  access  to  industrial  markets.  In  this 
recommendation  the  President  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion 2503  (XXIV)  of  November  of  last  year, 
the  Pearson  Commission,  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  (November  1969).  the 
U.S.  Chamt>er  of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO 
Labor  supj>ort,  and  if  you  will,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (November  13,  1969). 

(5)  Elimination  of  "tied"  aid  for  Latin 
America,  and  review  of  these  practices  every- 
where "with  the  objective  of  modifying  or 
eliminating  them". 

(6)  Reconsideration  of  external  debt  serv- 
ice and  recommendation  that  international 
financial  organizations  seek  possible  reme- 
dies. 

(7)  Encouragement  of  private  investment 
where  it  is  desired  and  under  conditions  de- 
signed to  enhance  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment, and  security  against  unwarranted 
or  arbitrary  risk. 

(8)  Sharing  our  rapidly  advancing  science 
and  technology  for  purposes  of  International 
development.  To  use  our  President's 
prophetic  words:  "This  I  pledge  to  you  to- 
night: The  nation  that  went  to  the  moon  In 
peace  for  all  mankind  is  ready  to  share  its 
technology  in  peace  with  Its  .  .  .  neighbors." 

Incident  to  these  principles  of  partnership, 
is  rejection  of  the  mistaken  notion  and 
p>olarlzatlon  of  nations  .nto  so-called  "de- 
veloped" and  "developing"  nations.  No  na- 
tion that  we  know  of  Is  "develof>ed" — all  of 
us  In  one  way  or  another  is  "developing".  We 
give  Up  service  to  the  view  that  develop- 
ment is  a  complex,  comprehensive,  and  or- 
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ganlc  matter,  involving  much  more  than 
money,  O.N.P.  or  economic  measures;  that 
it  involves  human,  as  well  as  natural  re- 
sources, qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
factors.  Yet  we  continued  to  speak  of  rich 
and  poor  nations,  "developed"  and  "devel- 
oping" as  though  material  measures  were  the 
only  real  ones.  Is  there  anything  more  pa- 
thetic than  a  man  rich  In  things  but  poor 
In  spirit,  of  whom  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote,  speaking 
of  such  hollow  men — "Whose  only  monument 
Is  an  asphalt  road  and  a  thousand  lost  golf 
balls".  And  who  has  not  been  moved  by  those 
who  measure  maturity  of  culture  not  by  pos- 
sessions but  by  perfection  of  the  spirit. 

This  does  not.  of  course,  excuse  or  Ignore 
the  real  struggle  to  survive  of  millions  of  peo- 
ples, or  the  mounting  gap  between  rich  and 
poor.  It  does  not  make  sleep  easier  to  know 
that  two  thirds  of  the  i)eople  of  the  earth 
will  go  to  bed  hungry,  will  die  before  they 
are  45,  and  struggle  to  achieve  an  annual  per 
capita  Income  between  tlOO  and  $300  a  year. 
But  it  does  remind  us  that  affluence  is  no 
unmixed  measure  of  cultural  maturity:  that 
the  price  of  pwllution  of  air  and  water,  urban 
and  industrial  squalor,  mechanized  and  de- 
humanized relationships  exact  a  high  price. 
In  short,  it  reminds  us  that  we  are  all  "de- 
veloping" nations,  with  a  rich  variety  of 
needs  and  gifts,  that  elude  sweeping  and 
simple  generalities. 

Finally,  our  response  to  the  world's  Inter- 
dependence has  been  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
international  mechanisms  for  realizing  a 
more  rational  order,  Just  distribution  of  re- 
sources, and  on  an  instrument  of  global  de- 
velopment. Though  we  contribute  30%  of 
the  assessed  budget  of  the  U.N.,  40 7o  of  the 
UNDP  which  sustains  multilateral  assistance, 
and  over  50%  of  some  of  the  International 
agencies,  we  recognize  that  we  and  others 
must  do  more  to  strengthen  the  quality  and 
volume  of  this  effort. 

We  have  welcomed  the  Jackson  capacity 
study  and  its  emphasis  on  strengthening  the 
coordination  and  delivery  capability  of  the 
U.N.  system.  The  President  has  announced 
his  intention  to  dramatically  increase  our 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
by  a  pledge  of  tlOO  million  to  Its  Special 
Funds  and  to  resp>ond  positively  to  proposals 
for  replenishment  of  the  International 
Monetvy  Fhind. 

These  and  other  means,  though  quanti- 
tatively small  In  the  terms  of  gross  need, 
still  constitute  the  catalytic  conditions  to 
multiply  through  other  means  acceleration 
of  development. 

(nil    OUR  PROBLEMS  AS  OPPORTUNITIES 

We  have  viewed  our  problems  so  long  from 
the  distortion  of  our  fragmented  and  paro- 
chial perspective,  we  have  often  failed  to  see 
they  are  frequently  a  product  of  our  suc- 
cess not  our  failures.  Even  as  cancer  is  not 
a  degenerative  disease,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse— a  growth — so  rapid  It  outruns  the 
cell  and  organ  structure  which  surrounds 
It  that  it  strangles  and  kills:  so  also  many  of 
our  problems  are  rooted  in  growth — not  de- 
generation— but  growth  so  rapid,  and  out 
of  balance  as  to  strangle  and  not  enhance 
life. 

Three  illustrations  will  suffice:  (1)  The 
pKspulation  explosion,  (2)  the  widening  de- 
velopment gap.  and  (3)  the  threatened  hu- 
man environment. 

The  population  explosion  rests  on  our 
amazing  medical  triumph  over  Infant  mor- 
tality, the  abUlty  to  sustain  and  prolong 
life.  It  takes  from  a  morally  neutral  nature 
the  winnowing  of  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
and  provides  a  rational  basis  for  completing 
life  we  are  able  to  create.  But  it  Is  precise- 
ly this  rational  condition  which  must  be 
applied  to  the  whole  process.  If  we  are  to 
sustain  only  wanted  children,  and  ensure 
the  health,  welfare,  and  education  of  all  the 
children  we  bring  into  the  world. 

Rational  application  of  medical  measures 
to  sax}e   life  ire   beget   must   also  Influence 
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the  process  of  begetting  the  life  we  would 
save.  We  have  only  begun  to  turn  this  prob- 
lem into  an  opportunity — the  opportunity 
to  control  the  life  we  release  on  earth  to 
insure  that  it  be  sustained  and  perfected  In 
the  fact  of  our  limited  resources. 

Similarly,  the  widening  development  gap 
underscores  the  unsavory  wisdom  of  the  Bib- 
lical proverb,  "To  him  that  has  sbaU  much 
be  given;  to  him  that  has  not,  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  has."  It  would 
appe&T  that  the  richer  nations  are  getting 
richer,  and  the  poorer,  by  comparison,  and 
relatively,  are  getting  poorer.  It  is  stagger- 
ing to  realize  that  our  GJ*.P.  Is  30  times 
greater  than  V3  of  the  nations  of  the  world; 
that  34%  of  the  world's  population  living 
in  the  industrialized  countries  live  on  87  Vi  % 
of  the  world's  product,  while  66  T.  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  live  on  12%  %  of  the  product; 
and  that  whereas  the  Income  gap  between 
the  rich  and  p>oor  nations  Is  now  about  $3,500 
per  capita,  it  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  it  will  be  $9,000  or  3  times  the  present, 
unless  dramatic  changes  are  made. 

Yet.  the  clue  to  the  change  Is  Implicit  In 
the  problem.  It  turns  on  accelerating  the  hu- 
man resources  and  knowledge,  generating, 
thereby,  scientific  and  technological  adap- 
tion to  productivity  which  radically  and 
rapidly  multiplies  goods,  services  and  capi- 
tal. Held  In  balance,  nations  small  in  size 
and  natural  resources,  like  the  United  King- 
dom and  or  Japan,  may  achieve  remarkable 
development — and  often,  in  a  very  short 
time.  Though  there  is  no  simple  short- 
cut, the  conditions  for  generating  this  ac- 
celeration of  knowledge,  and  transformation 
of  human  resources  are  reasonably  well 
known,  open  to  special  national  and  regional 
adaptation,  and  constitute  a  remarkable 
alternative  to  discouragement  or  despair. 

Finally,  our  threatened  human  environ- 
ment refiects  the  ambitious  success  we  have 
achieved  in  the  mastery  of  nature.  So  swift 
and  certain  has  been  our  mastery  of  na- 
ture's secrets,  we  have  sought  to  accelerate 
and  reconstruct  those  processes  to  siUt  our 
needs  and  advantage,  with  small  regard  for 
the  ecology — the  interrelation  of  the  whole — 
in  which  otir  contrived  efforts  are  g^ven  a  dis- 
ruptive p>art.  Bulldozers  can  sweep  across  a 
Itmdscape.  alter  the  course  of  rivers,  re- 
align the  soil  it  would  take  a  million  years 
to  make  or  restore.  Subtler  adjustments  are 
forgotten,  and  before  we  know  it,  we  have  de- 
stroyed what  we  intended  to  improve. 

But  here,  too,  the  problem  is  not  met  by 
a  retreat  to  a  more  primitive  state;  it  lies 
in  pursuing  to  a  new  harmony  that  same 
knowledge  of  nature  with  which  we  have 
destroyed  it.  We  are  well  within  reach  of 
breaking  the  carbon  monoxide— oxygen  code, 
so  that  we  might  substitute  for  the  photo- 
synthesis process  of  chlorophyll  a  new  tech- 
nical process  taking  our  pwlluted  carl>onated 
air  and  water,  releasing  the  free  oxygen,  and 
reducing  the  carbon  to  a  primitive  usable 
fuel  again.  And  how  far  are  we  from  tapping 
solar  energy,  to  be  programmed  from  cycling 
satellites,  back  to  earth  In  a  usable  energy 
form,  without  pollution  or  fallout?  We  are 
Just  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of  our 
marvelous  Interdependent  world  whose  en- 
ergy and  partnership,  locked  up  In  her  order 
and  pxjwer,  is  only  beginning  to  be  open  to 
man — and  open  to  every  man  on  the  same 
conditions — loonder,  disciplirie,  dedication 
and  sharing! 

(IV)     INNOVATION    OF    INTERDEPENDENCE 

E^7en  as  our  problems  prophecy  new  p>os- 
slbilltles.  our  Interdependence  Invites  inno- 
vation. What  we  could  not  do  alone,  or  singly, 
we  may  be  able  to  do  together.  Two  Illus- 
trations made  it  clear. 

The  langtiage  of  one  world,  we  are  find- 
ing In  science  and  technology.  Here  cultural 
and  ideological  differences  pale  before  the 
demands  and  disciplines  of  ordered  thought. 
Guided  by  the  universal  language  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  real,  stubborn,  public  world 
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of  fact,  the  sclentisw  of  the  world  are  drawn 
together  la  a  common  quest  that  Is  cele- 
brating the  fact  and  promise  of  one  real 
world 

If  one  were  to  call  the  role  ol  the  scien- 
tists who  paved  the  way  toward  man's  ven- 
ture Into  space.  It  would  include  most  of 
the  major  cultures  of  the  world.  Adaptation 
of  that  conquest  of  space  Involves  the  peace- 
ful cooperation  of  everyone.  Indeed,  as  to- 
days  efforts  to  rescue  three  lone  men  In  space 
testifies,  the  whole  world  seeks  to  help. 

A  month  or  so  ago.  we  took  about  40  am- 
bassadors at  the  U.N  to  our  manned  space- 
craft center  In  Houston,  Texas,  where  even 
now  men  wait  In  fateful  anxiety  over  the 
return  of  Apollo  13.  We  were  learning  about 
the  earth  resource  sensor  program  which, 
through  camera,  radar  and  ultra-violet 
photography,  permits  impressions  of  the 
earth  to  be  taken  from  a  moving  airplane  and 
eventually  a  satellite,  which  could,  at  60.000 
feet  and  up  to  65  miles,  locate  water,  certain 
mineral  resources.  Identify  the  conditions  of 
trees  and  foliage,  the  type  and  condition  of 
crops,  the  presence  of  fish,  water  currents, 
weather  cycles,  and  eventually  measure  air 
and  water  pollutants.  What  revolutionary 
possihlUtles  are  In  store  for  man  from  this — 
and  how  totally  they  depend  on  global  co- 
operation to  be  effective. 

This  could  be  multiplied  for  our  other 
frontiers:  the  open  and  deep  sea — Its  food, 
fuel  and  minerals — all  requiring  interna- 
tional agreement  and  coUabaratlon  for  dis- 
covery and  exploitation:  and  so  too  for  our 
symbolic  world  of  commtmicatlons,  with 
telstar  satellites,  radio  and  television  capa- 
bility of  Instantaneous  transmission — shared 
educational  skills  in  every  field  of  tectmology 
and  development,  and  so  on  through  trans- 
portation and  the  Inter-connectlng  links 
drawing  us  more  closely  and  vitally  together. 

Finally,  the  language  of  one  world  must  be 
filled  with  the  life  of  one  world  which  lives 
In  the  aspiration,  attitudes,  and  action  of 
our  most  precious  and  precocious  possession, 
our  youth.  Their  hunger  for  personal  free- 
dom and  social  justice  Is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon. Their  restlessness  is  the  sound  and 
shape  of  tomorrow — the  distant  drummer  to 
whose  beat  they  march. 

Their  weariness  of  dying  for  narrow  na- 
tional goals  Is  no  act  of  cowardice.  They 
want  only  to  live  for  a  larger  loyalty,  for  a 
wider  world  of  man.  Their  appetite  for 
change  Is  a  large  part  of  the  "Economic 
Situation  in  Asia" — and  the  world,  and  we 
can  be  grateful  for  that. 

So,  I  end  as  I  began — with  another  pic- 
ture. This  time  It  concerns  a  little  girl, 
hardly  five  I  was  passing  her  on  the  side- 
walk, as  she  was  trying  to  fold  her  doll 
blanket  into  the  wind  on  a  breezy  March  day 
back  in  Oregon.  Every  time  she  tried  to 
throw  out  the  blanket  into  the  wind,  it  blew 
over  her  face.  She  was  almost  frantic  with 
frustration.  I  watched  a  moment,  then  knelt 
down  l>eslde  her  and  said, 

"Honey,  the  wind  is  your  friend.  Just  turn 
around,  don't  fight  it,  let  it  help  you." 

She  looked  up  as  though  to  say,  "Go  on 
old  man.  Nothing  this  frustrating  can  be 
that  easy." 

But  slowly  and  cautiously  she  did  turn 
around.  To  her  delight  and  surprise,  the 
wind  did  help  her — holding  her  blanket  In 
gentle  folds  as  she  neatly  put  it  in  place. 

The  lesson  was  simple  and  complete!  The 
winds  of  change  are  blowing.  They  root  not 
In  angry  downdrafts  frustrating  anxious  chil- 
dren, but  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
Interdependence  of  our  world  celebrated  In 
nature  and  science  can  Inform  our  econ- 
omies, social  and  p)olitlcal  Institutions,  and 
finally  Invite  a  new  ethic  for  man. 

We  can  continue  to  fight  it  like  small  chil- 
dren, with  a  whimper  or  cry.  lash  out  In  vio- 
lence at  even  the  stranger  or  passerby;  or 
learn  to  turn  around,  go  with  its  logic  and 
reconstruct  our  institutions  and  our  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  for  me.  this  is  the  new  Tcalism  as  It  Is  for 
my  country!  It  roots  in  no  inordinate  pre- 
tensions or  sniveling  sentimentality,  but  in 
that  guarded  optimism  which  knows  that 
this  crowded  little  Island  In  the  sky  Is  a  very 
rare  and  precious  home  for  man  and  even 
as  it  is  held  together  In  delicate  Interde- 
pendent balance,  so  we  too  must  be  held  to- 
gether— interlndependent,  balanced,  resp>ect- 
ing  the  space  and  traditions  that  separate 
us  and  sharing  the  world  and  Its  goods  that 
bring  us  together. 

Then  we  shall  be  able  to  respond  to  our 
startled  children  who  cry,  "Hey  dad,  where 
are  you  going  with  my  world?"  And  as  with 
our  astronauts  in  space,  we  can  reply,  "We 
are  finally,  as  the  family  of  man,  headed 
home!" 
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PROJECT  CROSSROADS— IS  AT 
ITS  CROSSROADS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  become  too  uncreative  in  our 
solutions  toward  crime.  More  jails,  more 
police,  more  guns  will  not  halt  crime — it 
will  only  put  it  in  abeyance.  To  solve 
crime  we  must  attack  its  causes  as  well 
as  its  effects.  'We  must  rehabilitate  our 
cities  as  well  as  the  offenders. 

Project  Crossroads  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Labor  Department  in  an  effort  to  keep 
young  first  offenders  out  of  jail  and  put 
them  into  jobs.  I*roject  Crossroads  helps 
the  city  as  it  assists  the  offender.  By  put- 
ting offenders  (not  defendants — the 
project  gets  its  participants  before  the 
court  adjudges  them'  into  useful  jobs  the 
city  benefits  by  getting  additional  pro- 
ductive taxpayers  while  the  individual 
betters  himself  by  gaining  pride  and  in- 
volvement in  society. 

Project  Crossroads  saves  money  and 
lives.  So  many  congressional  hearings, 
crime  reports,  and  criminologists  have 
told  us  of  the  high  costs  and  meager  suc- 
cess of  our  penal  system.  Mr.  Leon  Lei- 
berg,  executive  director  of  the  program 
lias  demonstrated  that  Project  Cross- 
roads is  economically  sound,  personally 
benefiting  and  unequivocally  successful. 
He  should  be  commended  for  his  efforts 
and  leadership. 

Now  it  is  our  turn.  Project  Crossroads 
is  at  its  crossroads.  It  will  either  termi- 
nate its  2-year  experiment  program  with 
only  the  District  of  Columbia  utilizing  its 
work  and  efforts  or  it  will  go  across  the 
country  into  all  the  troubled  cities  as  a 
full-fledged  program.  I  prefer  the  latter. 
And,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
program  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
rehabilitation  system. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  WRC  in  its  edi- 
torial endorse  the  program.  I  Insert  that 
editorial  into  the  Record  : 

Project  Crossroads 

Have  you  ever  beard  of  Project  Crossroads? 
Probably  not.  It  la  a  two-year  experiment 
with  more  than  a  thousand  young  first  of- 
fenders from  the  inner  city  who  became  In- 
volved with  the  law  in  both  Juvenile  and 
General  Sessions  Court. 

When  a  youth  is  arrested  for  an  ofTense, 
but  prior  to  his  processing  through  the  legal 


channels,  a  Project  Crossroads  counselor 
moves  Into  the  case.  If  accepted  for  the  pro- 
gram, the  counselor  works  with  the  first  of- 
fender to  provide  Intensive,  pre-trial  reha- 
bilitation services — a  Job,  training  and  added 
education. 

After  three  months  the  Project  Crossroads 
counselor  reports  to  the  court  on  the  prog- 
ress made  with  the  youth  and  recommends 
the  action  to  be  taken. 

The  results  have  produced  a  number  of 
plus  values.  The  first  offender  who  goes 
through  the  program  is  unlikely  to  be  a  re- 
peater. General  Sessions  Court  Judges  were 
so  impressed  with  the  result  that  charges 
against  74  percent  of  the  346  young  people 
who  finished  the  program  were  dropp>ed  be- 
fore trial.  In  only  three  of  the  cases  did  the 
court  refuse  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  Project  Crossroads.  Thus,  It  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  delinquency  adjudication  and  crim- 
inal prosecution  and  can  appreciably  reduce 
the  case  backlog. 

Project  Crossroads,  funded  by  the  Labor 
Department,  will  come  to  an  end  in  Septem- 
ber. It  has  been  so  successful  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  intends  to  ask  that  it  be 
made  an  independent  arm  of  the  court  sys- 
tem. 

WRC-TV  supports  this  proposal  and  urges 
that  the  Project  Crossroads  concept  be  great- 
ly expanded. 


BEEF  FOR  FATHER'S   DAY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  lit- 
tle more  than  2  weeks  that  armual  event 
known  as  Father's  Day  will  again  be  ob- 
served. Most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  fathers  and  no  doubt  will  be  Eisked 
for  Father's  Day  menu  suggestions. 

When  that  question  arises  in  your 
household,  and  in  the  households  across 
the  country,  I  suggest  the  answer  be  beef. 

Again  this  year  the  American  National 
CowBelles — the  women's  auxiliary  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion— is  sponsoring  the  "Beef  for  Fath- 
er's Day"  event  in  their  efforts  to  see  that 
all  American  families  can  share  in  the 
delights  of  a  dinner  featuring  beef  while 
assuring  the  product  they  produce  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  expanded  sales. 

It  seems  entirely  fitting  that  beef 
should  be  the  featured  dish  for  Fathers 
Day  dinners.  Some  of  our  Nation's  best 
known  fathers  had  a  decided  preference 
for  beef. 

George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country,  enjoyed  roast  beef  with  York- 
shire pudding  and  round  of  cold  boiled 
beef  with  horseradish  at  festive  meals  in 
his  Mount  Vernon  estate. 

Abraham  Lincoln  personally  planned 
the  menu  for  his  inaugural  luncheon 
served  at  Willard's  Hotel  at  noon  on 
March  4,  1861.  He  ordered  corned  beef. 

John  Philip  Sousa  led  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Band  at  President  Garfield's  In- 
augural ball  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution where  guests  marveled  at  an  early 
electric  light  bulb  and  enjoyed  roast 
beef. 

This  body  saw  fit  in  November  of  1775 
to  approve  a  resolution  outlining  the 
daily  rations  for  each  soldier  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  heading  that  list  was  the  re- 
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quirement  that  ea^h  man  should  receive 
1  pound  of  beef  daily. 

More  recently,  our  Nation's  astronauts 
before  leaving  on  their  epic  journeys  into 
space  enjoyed  a  hearty  breakfast  featur- 
ing beef  steak. 

Whatever  your  household  custom  for 
dining  might  be  or  whatever  your  favor- 
ite cut  of  beef,  no  doubt  the  entire  fam- 
ily will  be  happy  with  "Beef  for  Fathers 
Day." 


SOVIET  UNION  UPSTAGES  THE 
WEST    IN    NIGERIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^S 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col. 
Irving  Salomon,  the  distinguished  head 
of  our  San  Diego  County  World  Affairs 
Council,  has  an  extensive  set  of  creden- 
tials in  foreign  affairs.  His  activities  in- 
clude being  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  and  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  UNESCO  conferences 
in  Paris  and  Geneva.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Africa  and  is  recognized 
for  his  expertise  in  Soviet  and  African 
affairs.  I  know  my  House  colleagues  will 
find  his  analysis  of  Soviet  opportunism 
in  Nigeria  of  great  interest  and  am 
pleased  to  share  his  recent  article  from 
the  San  Diego  Union : 

Soviet  Union  Upstages  the  West  in 

Nigeria 

(By  Irving  Salomon) 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  prone  to  seize  any 
opportunity  whenever  a  major  nation  of  the 
West  becomes  persona  non  grata  and  where 
there  Is  a  chance  to  enhance  Its  future  posi- 
tion. 

No  greater  international  opportunist  for 
extending  Influence  exists  in  the  world  to- 
day than  Russia.  Whenever  there  are  im- 
patient stirrings  among  the  citizenship  of 
an  undeveloped  country  and  wherever  there 
Is  disenchantment  with  a  former  colonial 
nation  or  with  any  major  power,  Russia  can 
be  counted  up>on  to  step  In. 

A  case  In  point  Is  Nigeria  which  is  at- 
tempting to  recover  from  its  years  of  warfare 
with  the  Blafrans.  While  the  conflict  was 
still  In  progress,  Gen.  'S'akubu  Gowon  made 
the  statement  that  he  was  going  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  economic  domination  by  any 
one  country  or  group  of  countries,  and  to 
seek  a  balance  of  foreign  interests.  That  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  just  the  cue. 

This  condition  was  made  possible  for  Rus- 
sian opportunism  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
press  coverage  favored  Biafra  and  the  British 
refused  to  give  Nigeria  the  bombers  or  big 
guns  they  requested. 

Prance  also  has  been  distinctly  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  widespread  111  feel- 
ing toward  It  due  to  Its  support  of  Biafra. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  &3  could  be 
expected,  the  Soviet  Union  came  forth  with 
MIGs  and  Ilyushlns  as  well  as  a  couple  dozen 
122mm  guns.  This  material  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flood  of  Russian  propaganda. 

It  was  particularly  publicized  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  when  Gen.  Gowon  called  in  the 
Soviet  ambassador,  Alexander  loslfovlch 
Romanov,  just  after  the  war,  to  express  his 
personal  thanks. 

The  Russians  also  took  careful  note  that 
the  United  States  lost  Its  stance  In  Nigeria 
because   of  Its  careful  non-commitment   In 
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the  Blafran  struggle.  So  with  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America  cashiered, 
Russia  could  cash  In — easily — and  today  has 
the  strongest  position. 

Nigeria's  economic  development  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  but  It  has  many  inter- 
esting investment  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations. 
How  the  Russian  influence  will  affect  Ameri- 
can potential  Investors  Is  a  question. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  what  the 
Soviet  Union  will  do  both  politically  and 
economically  with  the  foothold  it  has  estab- 
lished. 
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CAMBODIA   THROUGH   ASIAN   EYES 


SPIRO  MAY  SAVE  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial commentary  in  the  Wednesday, 
May  27  Greek  Press  of  Chicago,  is  inter- 
esting in  its  emphasis  and  timing  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  publication  whose  pub- 
lishers and  editors  have  been  keen  ob- 
servers of  the  public  career  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew.  The  editorial,  in  my 
opinion,  merits  attention  and,  therefore, 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Spiro  Mat  Save  America 

These  days  of  Intensive  communist  efforts 
aiming  at  the  creation  of  confusion  and  lead- 
ing to  anarchy  with  an  ultimate  goal  the 
destruction  of  the  American  Society,  voices 
like  Spiro  T.  Agnew's  assume  a  crucial  sig- 
nificance. 

If  any  one  man  in  America  today  can  save 
the  country  from  deluge  this  man  is  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

Because  Spiro  is  a  man. 

He  stands  up  and  calls  a  sptade  a  ^>ade 
without  mincing  words. 

He  said  the  other  day  in  Texas:  'I  have 
sworn  I  will  uphold  the  Constitution  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  Those  who 
would  tear  our  country  apart  or  try  to  bring 
down  its  government  are  enemies,  whether 
here  or  abroad,  whether  destroying  libraries 
and  classrooms  on  a  college  campus,  or  firing 
at  American  troops  from  a  rice  paddy  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

This  is  the  crux  of  our  troubles  today.  The 
minute  we  Identify  our  enemies  we  have 
diagnosed  our  disease.  The  cure  is  easy.  Be- 
cause the  body  of  America  is  strong.  And  it 
is  strong  because  we  have  men  In  our  So- 
ciety like  Spiro. 

Splro's  critics  want  him  to  "cool  it."  And 
who  are  his  critics? 

"The  loudest  complaints,"  Spiro  tells  us, 
"come  from  those  really  Illiberal,  self-ap- 
pointed guardians  of  our  destiny  who  would 
like  to  run  the  country  without  ever  submit- 
ting to  the  elective  process  as  we  in  public 
office  must  do." 

These  are  the  so-called  "liberals"  who  tell 
our  students  that  "until  you  people  are  pre- 
pared to  kill  your  parents  you  aren't  ready 
for  the  revolution  .  .  .  The  American  school 
system  will  be  ended  in  two  years.  We  are 
going  to  bring  It  down.  Quit  becoming  stu- 
dents. Become  criminals.  We  have  to  disrupt 
every  institution  and  break  every  law." 

These  are  the  dirty  young  rebels  who  in- 
voke the  Constitution  in  order  to  destroy  it. 

"That  happens  to  be  my  Constitution  too." 
Agnew  reminds  them.  "It  guarantees  my  free 
speech  as  much  as  it  does  their  freedom." 

We  pray  God  blesses  America  and  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.  Because  If  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees our  F'reedom,  Spiro  guarantees  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Constitution. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  viewed  through  Asian  eyes,  the 
present  military  role  of  the  United  States 
in  Indochina  has  its  historical  precedent 
in  Japan's  militarist  expansion.  Accord- 
ing to  Tokuma  Utsunomiya,  member  of 
the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives, 
it  was  under  the  barmer  of  anticommu- 
nism  that  the  Japanese  militarists  ex- 
panded their  battlefronts  throughout 
Asia,  on  the  pretext  of  severing  enemy 
supply  lines  and  destroying  enemy  rear 
bases,  a  policy  which  eventually  led  to 
the  Pacific  war.  While  the  analogy  is  not 
exact,  it  is  uncomfortably  close  to  what 
is  taking  place  in  Indochina  today — close 
enough  to  provide  a  clear  warning  to  us. 
Such  a  warning  from  Asians  who  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  declaration  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  UO-member 
Afro-Asian  Problems  Research  Group  of 
Japan's  Liberal  Democratic  Party.  After 
the  declaration,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Utsunomiya's  observa- 
tions on  President  Nixon's  intervention 
in  Cambodia. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Declaration  on  Cambodia 

The  series  of  actions  undertaken  recently 
by  the  United  States  against  Cambodia  is 
very  similar  In  nature  to  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  militarists  of  our  country  in  the  proc- 
ess leading  from  the  China  Incident  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War.  Because  Japan's 
militarists  possessed  overwhelmingly  superior 
military  forces,  they  believed  that  problems 
could  be  solved  by  mlUtary  might  and  they 
launched  one  large-scale  military  campalg^n 
after  another.  This  endless  expansion  of  hos- 
tUlOes  finally  led  to  the  Pacific  War  and 
brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion. The  greatest  mistake  lay  in  the  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  military  victory  over 
nationalism. 

The  sole  aim  of  Japan,  as  a  friend  of  the 
United  States,  in  participating  in  the  Asian 
Conference  on  Cambodia,  should  be  to  give 
sincere  advice  to  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  experiences  which  Japan  gained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  several  million  lives.  Fur- 
ther, more  than  anything  else,  Japan  must 
advise  the  United  States  that  it  is  Asian  na- 
tionalism— even  before  Communist  expan- 
sionism— that  the  United  States  Is  facing  in 
Indochina  and  that  there  can  be  no  military 
solution  there.  F^^rther,  Japan  must  advise 
the  United  States  that  the  continuation  of 
military  action  beyond  the  present  stage  and 
the  expansion  of  hostilities  would  simply 
force  into  the  arms  of  Communism  the  great 
masses  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  In  whom  na- 
tionalism has  just  been  awakened,  would  In- 
tensify the  confrontation  between  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
and  would  give  rise  to  an  Irrevocably  serious 
situation  In  Asia. 

Further,  the  schism  in  the  public  opinion 
within  the  United  States  Is  deep  and  many 
political  leaders  of  good  sense  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  Senators  William  Fulbright 
and  Mike  Mansfield,  are  worried  that  if  the 
military  escalation  Is  allowed  to  continue 
blindly  the  United  States  could  disintegrate 
from  within. 

If  Japan  loses  this  opportunity  of  showing 
her  true  friendship  to  the  United  States, 
Japan  would  be  betraying  the  confidence  In 
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her  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  and 
would  be  loelng  forever  the  trust  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia. 

In  face  of  this  truly  serious  slttiatlon  In 
Asia,  the  Afro-Aslan  Problems  Research 
Group  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
strongly  urges  Prime  Minister  ElsaJtu  Sato 
and  Foreign  Minister  Kllchl  Alchl  to  give 
courageously  their  sincere  counsel  to  the 
United  States  and.  thereby,  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  peoples  of  Japan  and 
the  countries  of  Asia. 

TOKUMA     UTStJNOMIYA'S   OBSEHVATIONS 

President  Richard  Nlxon  says  that  the 
United  States  has  advanced  Into  Cambodia, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  by  destroying  the  military  bases 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Liberation  forces  in  Cambodia:  and 
Is  not  committing  aggression  against  Cam- 
bodia. However,  whenever  campaigns  In 
South  Vietnam  were  undertaken  against  the 
National  Liberation  Front  near  the  Cambo- 
dian territory,  the  battlellnes  were  often 
confused  and  action  was  fought  from  time 
to  time  within  Cambodian  territory.  It  Is 
also  a  fact  that,  at  times.  National  Libera- 
tion Front  forces.  overwheLmed  by  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States,  fled  Into 
the  remote  mountain  fastnesses  of  Cam- 
bodia We  cannot  call  this  aggression.  Be- 
cause the  NFL  forces  sought  sanctuary  in  the 
remote  mountain  valleys  along  the  border, 
the  Sihanouk  regime  did  not  sweep  out  these 
forces  by  use  of  arms  and.  as  a  matter  of 
reality,  recognized  their  presence  In  this 
way,  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
neutrality  and  enable  his  people  to  leave  In 
peace.  This  was  a  problem  which  would 
have  been  solved  when  the  Vietnam  War  was 
settled. 

The  developments  which  changed  this 
situation  drastically  were  the  expulsion  of 
Sihanouk  and  the  establishment  of  Lon  Nol 
Regime,  both  said  to  be  Instigated  by  the 
CIA.  The  Lon  Nol  Regime  launched,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary regime,  the  large-scale  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese in  Cambodia,  in  an  effort  to  con- 
solidate Its  shaky  foundations.  This  served 
only  to  increase  the  Instability  of  the  Lon 
Nol  regime  and  certain  American  Influences 
decided  to  Intervene  forcibly  in  Cambodia 
in  order  to  save  this  regime.  This  is  the 
truth  of  the  situation.  Clearly,  the  military 
In  the  United  States,  where  clvlLUn  control 
is  supposed  to  be  In  eSect.  took  this  action 
on  Its  own  initiative. 

The  United  States  Senate,  which  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  possibility  of  the 
war  spilling  over  Into  Cambodia,  stmimoned 
Secretary  of  State.  William  P.  Rogers,  to 
the  Si:iMte  the  day  before  the  advance  of 
US.  forces  Into  Cambodia,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  wax  into  Cam- 
bodia. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  confirmed, 
with  full  confidence,  that  there  were  no 
plans  for  military  escalation  Into  Cambodia. 
However,  at  that  time,  the  advance  Into 
Cambodia  was  already  under  way.  President 
Nixon  had  on  his  own  Lmtiative  approved  the 
de  facto  situation  created  by  the  military 
In  Cambodia,  without  consulting  either  the 
U.S.  Congress  or  the  competent  ministers  In 
his  own  cabinet.  Thus,  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  as  laid  down  In  the  Constitution, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Ignored.  In  the 
political  world,  criticisms  are  being  levied  at 
President  Nlxon  from  jjoUtlclans  other  than 
those   belonging  to  the  dove  faction. 

President  Nixon,  during  his  presidential 
election  campaign,  changed  the  image  of 
the  old  Nlxon  and,  as  the  new  Nlxon,  prom- 
ised the  American  people  he  would  deescalate 
and  de-Americanize  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His 
Ouam  Doctrine  was  the  embodiment  of  this 
promise.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  doc- 
trine, he  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
withdraw  an  addlUonaJ   150.000  U.S.   txoops 
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from  Vietnam,  even  aXter  the  establishment 
of  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

Erroneous  reports  are  being  circulated  In 
Japian  regarding  the  restlessness  spreading 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  Incontrovertible  truth  Is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  i>eople  are 
critical  of  the  continuation  and  the  escala- 
tion of  the  meaningless  war  In  Asia.  One  of 
the  reasons  Is  that  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  stand  the  burden  of 
war. 

For  this  reason,  the  advance  Into  Cam- 
bodia, which  seems  to  Indicate  a  sudden 
change  in  President  Nixon's  plans  to  de- 
escalate  the  war.  has  come  as  a  great  shock 
to  the  American  people.  This  Is  evident 
from  the  sharp  plunge  on  the  New  York  stock 
market.  Moreover,  several  hundred  univer- 
sities, even  those  which  had  not  experienced 
any  student  unrest  until  now,  as  well  as 
university  presidents,  and  professors,  have 
launched  movements  in  opposition  to  the 
Intervention  In  Cambodia.  According  to  a 
UPI  dispatch,  only  23  Senators  are  In  favor 
of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  intervene  In 
Cambodia,  while  61  are  optenly  opposed.  Fur- 
ther, not  only  the  Communist  countries  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  the 
governments  of  the  great  powers  of  the  free 
camp.  Including  Great  Britain,  France  and 
West  Germany,  are  either  very  worried  over 
or  are  critical  of  the  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion in  Cambodia. 

Thus,  at  this  Juncture,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment should  restrain  Itself  In  both  word 
and  action,  lest  Japan  give  the  impression 
that  It  is  supporting  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion. For  Japan  to  adopt  the  attitude  of 
supporting  the  military  actions  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  trend  of  world  opinion, 
would  be  to  arouse  fears  toward  Japan's 
policies  not  only  in  China  but  In  all  the 
countries  of  Asia.  There  Is.  furthermore,  the 
danger  of  deeply  Implanting  a  sense  of  wari- 
ness toward  Japan,  In  view  of  the  past  ex- 
periences of  these  countries.  Further,  there 
is  also  danger  that  such  a  move  would  cre- 
ate distrust  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  appreciation. 

As  was  the  purpose  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Conference,  Japan  should  urge  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  In  reducing  Its 
military  intervention  In  Asia  as  quickly  and 
as  smoothly  as  possible  and  In  Unking  this 
effort  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  Asia. 
There  Is  a  growing  trend  among  political 
leaders  of  the  United  States  to  look  In- 
creasingly to  Japan  to  play  such  a  role  and, 
in  this  sense,  they  welcome  the  contacts  now 
being  made  between  Japan  and  China.  Rep- 
resentative of  these  leaders  are  Senators  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght,  Mike  Mansfield,  and  Mark 
Hatfield,  who  have  been  strongly  critical  of 
Che  President  and  the  U.S.  military  for  their 
unilateral  actions. 

If  we,  Japanese  politicians,  were  to  stand 
by  with  arms  folded,  saying  nothing,  these 
leaders  would  lose  all  faith  and  trust  In 
Japan  and  Japanese  politicians  as  playing 
their  role  In  Asia.  This  Is,  again,  another 
reason  why  we  should  make  our  views  known 
with  all  candor. 

We  believe  that  the  Japanese  Government 
should  request  the  earliest  poeslble  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  ask  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Cambo- 
dia and  the  restoration  of  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality, with  the  condition  that  Sihanouk 
be  rettirned  to  power.  This  may  seem  for 
the  present  Japanese  Government  a  bolA 
and  difficult  proposition  to  make.  However, 
unless  Japanese  diplomacy  takes  such  a  pos- 
ture. Japan  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  pos- 
itive contributions  to  Asian  peace  and,  al- 
though Japan  may  be  a  great  economic  pow- 
er, the  time  will  come  when  Japan  will  be 
regarded  with  lower  esteem  as  a  politically 
trite  country  even  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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LEO  PAULIN  CHALLENGES 
TODAYS  YOUTH 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  inserted  in  the  Record,  the 
May  13  editorial  of  Mr.  Leo  Paulin  In 
which  he  dealt  with  student  demonstra- 
tions and  strikes  against  the  so-called 
"establishment."  He  has  followed  up  this 
editorial  with  his  column  in  the  May  20 
edition  in  which  he  lays  down  a  chal- 
lenge for  these  same  youth  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  rather  than  seeking 
to  tear  down  our  Nation  on  the  presumed 
grounds  of  their  objection  to  the  taking 
of  a  human  life. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stop  the   Was.   Now! 

In  all  my  contacts  with  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  In  all  my  appearances  before 
a  wide  range  of  groups  of  differing  philoso- 
phies and  religions.  In  all  commentaries  that 
I  have  read  and  heard.  I  have  never  en- 
countered anyone  who  is  not  opposed  to 
war  as  an  Instrument  for  settling  disputes 
between  nations. 

When  I  ask  for  reasons  I  get  a  melange  of 
answers.  Many  respond  that  we  should  be 
more  civilized  and  others  give  the  repulsive 
line,  "Better  Red  Than  Dead."  The  current 
student  protest,  and  that  of  a  number  of 
well-meaning,  peace-loving  adults  seems  to 
be  based  upon  the  very  reasonable  abhorence 
of  the  act  of  one  man  killing  another  This 
certainly  U  a  sane  approach  and  one  that 
Is  common  to  almost  all  citizens. 

And  for  that  very  reason,  I  suggest  to  the 
student  protestors  and  others  of  similar  sym- 
pathies that  they  Involve  themselves  with 
a  war  m  addition  to  Vietnam  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  This  war  is  the  war  of  our  na- 
tion's highways.  Since  1961.  the  year  of  our 
first  slgnlflcant  Involvement  In  Vietnam  to 
May  9,  1970.  41,901  American  military  men 
have  lost  their  lives  in  those  distant  rice 
paddies.  In  the  same  period  our  wovmded 
numbered  276,725  of  which  Just  a  little  more 
than  half  required  hospltallzaUon  Prom 
1961  through  1969,  almost  half  a  million  of 
our  citizens  were  killed  and  over  36  million 
were  wounded  In  highway  accidents. 

In  1969  alone  over  56,500  were  killed  and 
4.7  million  Injured  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. And  our  gung-ho  youth  was  responsible 
for  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  slaughter 
One  fifth  of  our  drivers  are  under  25  but 
they  are  Involved  In  one  third  of  all  fatal  auto 
accidents.  Where  are  their  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations against  this  kind  of  kllllng'> 
Do  they  burn  their  draft  cards  and  run  to 
Canada  because  they  dont  want  to  kill  or  U 
It  because  they  don't  want  to  risk  their  own 
Uves  In  a  cause  to  which  the  administrations 
of  four  presidents  of  this  nation  have  been 
dedicated? 

Are  we,  as  a  people,  really  concerned  with 
the  taking  of  life,  period?  Or  does  it  make 
a  difference  how  and  where  the  killings 
occur?  To  the  parents,  wives,  husbands  and 
sweethearts  of  a  citizen  killed  at  home,  the 
tragedy  Is  as  brutal  and  as  traumatic  as 
the  news  that  a  son  or  husband  has  lost  his 
life  in  Vietnam. 

During  1969,  there  were  14,607  homicides  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  Inno- 
cent victims  (black  and  white)  of  criminals. 
Who  marched  In  protest?  Where  are  the  Pul- 
brlghts.  the  McGoverns,  the  Coopers,  the 
Hugheses,  the  Mathiases,  the  Churches,  when 
they  read  evidence  that  more  people  die  of 
homicide  In  this  country  than  are  killed  by 
our  enemies  In  the  far  Asian  countries?  Con- 


gress Is  still  piddling  with  a  crime  bill  that 
has  been  sitting  In  Its  lap  for  months.  Have 
any  among  the  doves  of  Congress  raised  his 
voice  over  the  appalling  leniency  of  the 
courts  which  permit  confessed  felons  to  roam 
the  streets?  Where  are  their  anguished  cries 
over  the  slaughter  In  traffic  accidents? 

Sure,  we  ail  hate  war  and  I  deplore  the 
Vietnam  fiasco  as  much  as  anyone.  But  let's 
be  consistent.  If  we  truly  respect  life,  let's 
mount  an  offensive  against  death  from  crimi- 
nal attack,  against  death  from  the  drunken 
driver,  the  hopped  up  youth,  and  from  the 
stupid  speeder. 

If  youth  wants  a  cause,  if  it  wants  to  be 
involved  in  an  area,  where  perhaps,  it  is 
better  informed  than  it  is  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  then  let  youth  pick  up  the  sword  and 
do  battle  with  the  street  criminal  whether 
he  has  a  gun  in  hand  or  a  steering  wheel.  The 
stakes  In  teirms  of  life  are  Infinitely  higher. 


YOUTH  INVOLVEMENT  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROGRESS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Based  on  a  pilot  program  conducted  last 
summer  in  Miami,  the  students  will  be  se- 
lected by  each  local  school  system.  They 
must  be  In  the  Uth  or  12th  grade,  come  from 
low  economic  backgrounds,  and  have  an  in- 
terest in  oceanography. 

Last  year's  pilot  program  was  conducted  on 
a  limited  basis  in  Miami  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Tropical  Atlantic  Biological 
Laboratory  and  the  Commerce  Department's 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

The  seven  students  in  the  program  sorted 
plankton  (microscopic  sea  life),  sorted  and 
sampled  fish  larvae,  analyzed  samples  and 
cores  from  ocean  basins,  recorded  and  assem- 
bled data  on  physical  oceanography,  and 
categorized  oceanographlc  data. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8. 
1970  I  introduced  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  National  College  of  Ecologi- 
cal and  Environmental  Studies.  This 
college,  f  imded  mainly  by  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  country,  would  provide  for  an 
organized  nonpolitical  youth  forum 
where  needed  communications  can  be 
channeled  into  solving  environmental 
problems.  The  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  studied  en- 
vironmental problems  for  the  past  year, 
and  we  have  become  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  means  by  which 
our  yoimg  people  may  suitively  partici- 
pate in  solving  many  of  our  pollution 
problems.  This  bill,  H.R.  16847,  has  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  we  are  hop- 
ing to  hear  a  favorable  report  from  this 
committee  in  the  near  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  will  enable  young  people  to 
participate  in  summer  oceanography  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  type  of  activity  that 
will  give  our  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  a  constructive 
manner,  and  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  development  of  this  program.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  release  of  this  program 
discription  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
NYC  Helps  75  Youths  Pabttcepate  in 
Summer  Oceakography  Programs 

About  75  disadvantEiged  youths  will  get 
summer  Jobs  In  Federal  oceanographlc  lab- 
oratories In  Miami,  San  Diego,  and  Seattle, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  announced 
today. 

The  Labor  Department  will  assign  25  of  Its 
authorized  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC)  training  positions  In  e8«:h  of  the  cities 
to  provide  this  special  summer  employment 
to  gifted  high  school  students  from  poor 
families. 

The  Manpower  Administration  has  the  co- 
operation of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Commerce,  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
and  the  three  city  school  systems. 


BATH  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
CENTER  PRAISED  FOR  TREAT- 
MENT OF  VETERANS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Life  magfizine  published  a  cover  story 
purporting  to  show  neglect  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  at  the  Bronx  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital.  The  story,  with 
its  accompanying  photos,  w'as  shocking 
and  deeply  disturbing  to  me  as  it  must 
have  been  to  the  thousands  of  families 
whose  loved  ones  are  patients  at  VA  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  Nation. 

It  was  reassuring  to  see  a  quick  and  in- 
cisive rebuttal  of  this  article  come  from 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  VA  Administrator. 
Staged  pictures  and  the  use  of  selected 
information,  he  said,  provided  a  wholly 
distorted  picture  of  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram. Such  articles  tend  to  unjustly  in- 
dict all  VA  hospitals  and  could  have  a 
lasting  demoralizing  effect  on  the  thou- 
sands of  devoted  VA  employees  now  serv- 
ing our  wounded  veterans. 

Recently,  as  the  Memorial  Day  speaker 
at  Bath,  N.Y.,  in  my  home  district,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  taken  on  a  personal  tour 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
in  that  community.  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
found  every  indication  that  only  top 
quality  medical  care,  for  which  the  VA 
is  noted,  weis  available  and  was  being 
provided.  To  be  sure,  the  Bath  VA  Center 
is  suCfering  from  a  shortage  of  i>ersonnel 
because  of  the  increase  In  our  veteran 
population.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  hos- 
pital Director  M.  Michael,  Jr.,  and  the 
entire  jtafT  that  this  was  in  no  way  af- 
fecting the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
patient.  The  entire  Bath  VA  Center  was 
a  model  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency  and 
everywhere  I  went  there  was  a  warm, 
homey  atmosphere. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Bath  VA 
Center  is  regarded  with  great  pride  by  the 
commimity.  Its  tradition  is  a  long  and 
historic  one  going  back  to  the  days  after 
the  Civil  War.  Some  25,000  persons  at- 
tended a  cornerstone-laying  ceremony 
on  June  13,  1877,  for  a  new  buUding 
which  was  to  become  a  home  for  Union 
veterans.  The  speaker  was  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  A  year  and  a  half  later.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public as  a  New  York  State  Soldiers  home 
as  25  Civil  War  veterans  sat  down  to  a 
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holiday  dinner.  Prom  that  beginning,  it 
has  grown  to  a  40-bullding  complex  de- 
servedly considered  as  one  of  the  show- 
places  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  VA  facilities  which 
maintains  its  own  cemetery,  a  quiet  tree- 
shaded  hillside  where  7,000  veterans  rest 
in  peace.  It  is  the  only  facility  In  north- 
eastern United  States  to  have  a  building 
designed  especially  for  the  housing  and 
care  of  the  blind  and  wheelchair  pa- 
tients. Its  theater  and  recreation  center, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  south- 
em  tier,  is  the  scene  for  many  dances 
and  parties  arranged  for  the  veterans  by 
a  host  of  area  residents  who  view  the  hos- 
pital as  a  very  special  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  166  VA  hospitals  in  the  Na- 
tion and  all  are  fully  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accredi- 
tation, a  body  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  American  College  of  Physicans  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  I  think 
this  says  something  about  the  quality  of 
care  being  offered  our  veterans.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  President  Nixon  is 
asking  Congress  for  $1.7  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year,  starting  July  1,  for  the  VA 
medical  care  program.  That's  the  high- 
est figure  in  VA  history.  This  extra  money 
will  allow  for  the  hiring  of  more  than 
5,700  employees  for  VA  hospital  staffs, 
permitting  a  continued  Improvement  in 
service. 

I  do  not  know  what  damage  the  Life 
magazine  article  has  done  to  the  morale 
of  VA  hospital  employees  or  how  much 
needless  alarm  it  has  caused  the  families 
of  our  veterans.  But  I  do  know,  if  the 
Bath  VA  Hospital  is  any  criterion,  there 
is  no  neglect  in  treatment  and  VA  staff 
people  are  totally  dedicated  and  hard 
working,  concerned  only  with  pro\1ding 
the  best  in  medical  care  for  our  veterans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  McCORMACK 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  feelings  on 
hearing  the  announcement  of  your  re- 
tirement. Sadness  at  your  leaving  was 
my  first  emotion,  and  this  remains,  but 
alongside  this  rests  a  great  pride. 

The  sadness  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  losing  a  courageous  leader,  a 
man  who  has  brought  great  wisdom  tind 
42  years  of  experience  to  this  chair  Your 
leadership  has  facilitated  the  passage  of 
far-reaching  legislation  that  has  enabled 
this  coimtry  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
There  will  be  a  new  Speaker  chosen  and 
I  am  confident  we  will  choose  a  worthy 
successor,  but  this  man,  whoever  he  is, 
will  be  guided  and  inspired  by  the  match- 
less tradition  you  leave  behind. 

The  pride  comes  from  having  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  your  friend  and  col- 
league for  the  past  7  years.  Your  stature 
adds  st&^ture  to  the  Congress  and  to  all  of 
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it£  Members.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  colleague 
of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the 
historj-  of  this  Nation.  It  is  appropriate 
that  as  we  approach  the  200th  birthday 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  will  join  the  other  great 
patriots  that  have  made  tliis  Nation  the 
great  Nation  it  is. 

I  congratulate  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
your  glowmg  career  and  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  rewarding  retirement  of 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness  to 
you  and  your  devoted  wife. 


THE  POLLUTION  OF  MIND 
AND  BODY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable 
Carl  Harper,  county  solicitor  for  Escam- 
bia County  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  made  an  appropriate  and  timely  ad- 
dress on  the  dangers  of  pollution  of  mind 
and  body  by  drugs,  obscene  literature, 
and  mass  apathy.  This  speech  was  made 
in  Pensacola  on  May  27  to  the  Gopher 
Club,  an  organization  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  I  feel  that  it  would  justify  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  bt  C.\rl  Harper 

It  Ls  Indeed  a  real  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  come  before  you  this  morning 
and  to  dtsctiss  with  you  two  forms  of  crimi- 
nal ftetlvl:y  that  constitute  a  real  threat  to 
our  community  and  our  basic  morality. 

Most  of  you  will  agree  that  our  bodies  are 
tiireatened  by  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  and  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Yet.  there 
are  forms  of  pollution  that  not  only  threaten 
our  bodies,  but  our  minds  as  well.  I  am 
speaking  of  drug  abuse  and  the  public  distri- 
bution of  obscene  materials,  both  of  which 
axe  illegal  under  Florida  law. 

Our  legislature.  In  its  wisdom,  has  made 
It  a  felony  to  unlawfully  use,  possess  or  sell 
narcotic  drugs  to  another,  punishable  by  con- 
finement in  the  State  prison  for  five  years, 
unless  the  sale  is  to  a  minor  In  which  event 
the  confinement  is  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years  or  a  maximum  of  life  In  prison. 

Also,  under  the  Florida  drug  abuse  law. 
It  Is  a  felony  for  any  person  to  possess  or 
deliver  to  another  any  dangerous  drug,  such 
as  barbiturates,  central  nervous  system  stim- 
ulants or  hallucinogenic  drugs,  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  two 
years. 

Yes.  we  are  a  pUl  oriented  society.  We  take 
pills  to  promote  pregnancy,  pills  to  prevent 
pregnancy;  pUls  to  gain  weight,  pill*  to  lose 
weight:  pills  to  stay  awake  and  pills  to  Induce 
sleep.  Some  take  pUls  to  turn  on — others  to 
turn  off 

Last  year.  In  the  court  of  record  alone, 
we  prosecuted  about  65  cases  of  drug  abuse. 
Involving  the  sale  of  heroin,  marijuana, 
LSD,  STP,  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 
These  cases  represent  only  those  violators 
who  were  caught. 

According  to  investigator  Marco  White  of 
the  Escambia  County  sheriff's  office,  there 
are  about  2500  known  drug  offenders  In  this 
county,  ranging  in  ages  between  16  and  23 
years  Let  me  emphasize,  these  figures  re- 
late only  to  the  known  offenders — there  is 
substantial  evidence  to  believe  there  are 
thousands  unknown  to  us  who  experiment 
with  these  dangerous  drugs. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  Is  ample 
medical  proof  that  these  drugs,  when  abused, 
can  bring  about  serious  physical  and  mental 
problems,  and  even  death.  Just  recently  here 
in  our  community,  a  young  man  caused  his 
own  death  by  an  overdose  of  tulnol,  a  bar- 
biturate. 

Yes.  we  do  have  a  serious  drug  problem  In 
our  community,  but  we  are  making  success- 
ful strides.  Our  laws  are  ample  to  meet  the 
drug  problem,  with  the  exception  that  I  do 
believe  the  penalty  provisions  of  our  drug 
abuse  lax^-s  should  be  increased  to  provide 
for  maximum  sentence  on  sale  of  dangerous 
drugs  to  correspond  with  sale  of  narcotics. 

While  our  laws  are  ample  to  meet  this 
drug  problem,  we  are  failing  to  provide  am- 
ple enforcement  In  this  field,  manpower- 
wise.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  only  3  in- 
vestigators working  full  time  In  the  drug 
abuse  field — two  from  the  city  police  de- 
partment and  one  from  the  sheriff  s  office.  In 
ft  county  of  over  200,000  population,  this  Is, 
in  my  judgment.  Inexcusable. 

These  three  men  have  done  an  admirable, 
almost  miraculous  Job,  but  they  will  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  they  have  hardly  scratched 
the  surface,  and  need  more  help  and  sup- 
port. 

We  can  never  eliminate  the  drug  prob- 
lem for  I  believe  it  Is  here  to  stay.  However, 
we  can  control  It  with  stronger  enforcement 
by  adequately  staffing  and  funding  full  time 
narcotic  squads,  properly  trained  and  super- 
vised on  legal  procedures  to  be  employed. 

While  we  have  the  support  of  our  courts 
In  the  drug  abuse  field,  unfortunately  the 
same  Is  not  true.  Insofar  as  the  Federal 
courts  are  concerned,  regarding  the  public 
distribution  of  obscene  materials. 

It  Is  a  misdemeanor  under  Florida  law 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  distribute  obscene 
materials  and  subsequent  convictions  are 
felonious.  The  Florida  antl-obscenlty  laws 
are  easy  to  enforce,  but  our  difficulty  here  Is 
with  the  courts — and  I  should  point  out — 
the  Federal  courts. 

In  1957.  the  US  Supreme  Court,  by  virtue 
of  the  first  amendment,  pre-empted  the  field 
of  public  dissemination  of  obscene  materials, 
handing  down  a  legal  definition  of  obscenity 
binding  on  all  50  States.  According  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  thing  Is  obscene  If  to  the 
average  person  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  material,  taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to 
the  prurient  Interest  in  sex  and  Is  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value. 

Shortly  after  this  decision,  the  Florida 
Legislature  In  regular  session  adopted  the 
Federal  definition,  but  failed  to  include  the 
element  of  no  redeeming  social  value.  Be- 
cause of  this,  challenges  are  being  made  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  our  obscenity 
statutes.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  In  construing  our  statute,  read  Into 
it  the  element  of  no  redeeming  social  value 
and  has  held  our  statute  to  be  constitu- 
tional. Nevertheless,  prosecutors  throughout 
Florida  are  being  restrained  from  the  en- 
forcement of  our  obscenity  laws  by  Federal 
courts  who  consistently  hold  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
our  law. 

Even  In  those  cases  where  there  was  no 
assault  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  State's 
obscenity  laws,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  Federal  courts,  in  split  decisions,  have 
reversed  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ob- 
scenity convictions,  resulting  in  a  legal  quag- 
mire or  hodge-pKxlge. 

As  a  result,  pomographers  have  made  mil- 
lions of  dollars  peddling  their  filth,  under 
the  pretense  of  free  speech,  but  In  reality, 
In  quest  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

As  you  know  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
pending  here  In  our  county  and  throughout 
Florida  brought  on  behalf  of  this  State  In 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  obscenity  laws  of 
this  State  as  enacted  by  the  majority  of  our 
people.    These    cases    Involve    the    filthiest 
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movies  and  magazines  Imaginable  contain- 
ing pictorial  accounts  of  nude  males  and 
females,  posed  together  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  the  unimpeded  view  of  the  camera 
to  the  genitals  of  each  and  engaged  in  sexual 
intercourse  Including  cunnlUngus,  fellatio 
and  bestiality. 

What  then  Is  the  cause  for  the  growing  In- 
cidents of  drug  abuse  and  the  public  dis- 
semination of  obscene  materials? 

To  me,  there  Is  a  combination  of  reasons. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  is  our  complacent, 
apathetic  and  permissive  society.  For  too  long 
now,  the  so-called  silent  majority  has  l>een 
content  to  sit  back  and  allow  a  liberal  mass 
media,  certain  national  political  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  openly 
advocate  disobedience  of  a  law  deemed  un- 
popular to  them.  Many  educators,  and  even 
church  leaders,  advocate  legalizing  marijuana 
and  encourage  civil  disobedience,  violent  dis- 
sent and  consequently  promote  anarchy  and 
disrespect  tor  the  law. 

Furthermore,  In  the  past,  the  U.S.  supreme 
court,  or  rather  the  Warren  Majority  of  five 
Justices,  has  extended  our  socalled  constitu- 
tional freedoms  and  safeguards  far  beyond 
that  ever  Intended  by  the  framers  of  our 
constitution.  Hopefully,  with  a  new  majority 
now  on  this  court,  we  will  return  some 
sanity  to  our  judicial  system.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  oiu-  Judicial  system,  espe- 
cially the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  over  some  of  Its 
controversial  decisions,  and  Justices  like  War- 
ren. Fortas,  Black  and  Douglas.  However, 
with  the  appointments  of  justices  Burger 
and  Blackmun,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
pendulum  Is  beginning  to  swing  back  toward 
constitutional  Government,  with  law  and 
order. 

Several  years  ago,  Niklta  Khrushchev  said 
that  he  would  bury  us  without  firing  a  shot. 
There  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  that 
statement  unless  the  vast  silent  majority  of 
our  people  stand  and  be  counted.  We  must 
use  every  legal  means  to  combat  those  crimes 
that  tear  down  our  social,  educational,  polit- 
ical and  religious  institutions  and  which 
destroy  the  basic  morality  of  our  people. 
Our  Government  will  fall,  as  did  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  our  morality  is  destroyed.  I 
can  think  of  no  crime  which  affects  morality 
of  young  and  old  alike  as  much  as  drug 
abuse  and  public  distribution  of  obscenity. 
The  silent  majority  cannot  afford  to  be 
silent  any  longer.  We  must  speak  out  to  our 
national  leaders  In  Congress  and  to  the 
supreme  court  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
disobedience  and  disrespect  of  our  laws,  or 
acts  of  violence  and  civil  disobedience,  nor 
will  we  permit  treasonable  and  unpatriotic 
conduct  by  anyone  or  any  other  activity  ad- 
versely affecting  our  moral  fiber. 

Over  600  years  ago.  an  Italian  poet,  Dante, 
wrote  the  epitaph  of  the  silent  majority 
when  he  said:  "The  Hottest  Places  In  hell  are 
reserved  for  those  who.  In  a  period  of  moral 
crisis,    maintain    their   neutrality." 

In  conclusion.  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  us  the  answer  to  the  moral  crisis  we 
find  ourselves  In  today  when  he  said: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  revolution,  never  to  violate 
In  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try; and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
by  others. 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  It  be  taught  In 
schools.  In  seminaries  and  In  colleges; 

"Let  It  be  written  In  primers,  spelling 
books  and  In  Almanacs;  let  It  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative 
halls  and  enforced  In  courts  of  Justice.  And 
In  short,  let  It  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation:  and  let  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
of  all  sexes  and  tongues,  and  colors  and  con- 
ditions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 


June  .4,  1970 

OUR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSmES 
HAVE  GROWN  PROGRESSIVELY 
WORSE 


X 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  college 
campuses,  apparently  quieting  down 
for  the  summer,  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
covering from  the  upheaval  of  violent 
student  confrontation  and  from  the  pa- 
ralysis of  student  strikes  in  the  past 
months. 

Still,  the  question  remains  unanswered 
as  to  how  we  can  avoid  similarly  harrow- 
ing times  next  year.  It  is  the  same  ques- 
tion we  asked  last  year,  but  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself  in  the  Congress  which  might  have 
helped  considerably  in  curbing  campus 
disorders,  for  the  most  part,  is  still  sit- 
ting in  the  Democrat-controlled  com- 
mittees of  the  Plouse  and  Senate.  All  the 
while  we  have  waited  for  congressional 
action,  however,  the  disturbances  crop- 
ping up  at  our  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  grown  progressively  worse 
than  the  ones  preceding  them. 

In  the  wake  of  the  weeks-long  student 
strikes  and  extended  shutdowns  which 
occurred  recently,  however,  another  ques- 
tion has  been  asked:  What  happens  to 
the  many  students  who  do  not  w-ant  their 
education  threatened,  interrupted,  post- 
poned, or  delayed  by  a  small  group  of 
militant  dissidents  violently  disrupting 
the  college  campuses? 

Often,  these  law-abiding  students  and 
their  families  have  made  great  financial 
sacrifices  to  attend  college,  and  for  this 
high  price,  they  should  not  be  subjected 
to  unnecessary,  \iolence-caused  school 
closings.  But,  because  of  the  failure  of 
some  school  administrations  to  cope  with 
these  problems  at  the  local  level  and  the 
present  limitations  in  the  law,  these  stu- 
dents have  had  no  recourse  except  to 
put  up  with  this  injustice.  As  early  as 
last  July,  however.  I  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion which  would  afford  a  student  the 
legal  means  of  protest  when  he  is  denied 
free  access  to  his  school's  facilities  by 
disruptive  students.  This  measure,  en- 
titled the  "Student  Antiviolence  Act."  as 
I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  also  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  proceed  on 
his  own  without  such  a  complaint  when- 
ever he  determines  that  prosecution  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  long  past  time 
for  serious  consideration  of  this  bill,  es- 
pecially when  we  observe  the  recent  dis- 
orders and  resultant  shutdowns  at  edu- 
cational institutions  across  the  country. 
One  of  the  mysteries  of  our  permissive 
age  is  the  toleration  and  even  acceptance 
of  the  arrogance,  destructiveness  and  ig- 
norance of  the  small  minority  of  radical 
students.  Violence  and  destruction  should 
be  met  with  expulsion  by  university  oCB- 
cials,  but  where  faculty  and  administra- 
tors fail  to  take  firm  disciplinary  action, 
the  vast  majority — the  serious-minded, 
law-abiding  students — must  be  provided 
a  means  to  assure  themselves  of  a  mean- 
ingful education  without  fear  of  violence 
or  intimidation.  Passage  of  this  Student 
Antiviolence  Act  will  equip  these  students 
with   the  adequate  legal   weapons  for 
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combating  the  radicals  who  are  disrupt- 
ing and  closing  our  universities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
outline  the  major  provisions  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  13261.  Essentially,  it  stipulates  that 
a  student  may  file  a  complaint,  asserting 
that  his  educational  rights  have  been 
denied,  with  an  appropriate  UJS.  attor- 
ney. It  would,  in  effect,  cover  every 
campus  in  the  Nation  since  H.R.  13261  is 
directed  at  campuses  receiving  Federal 
funds.  It  provides  for  penalties  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year  for  those  convicted 
of  interfering  with  services,  privileges,  or 
advantages  of  an  educational  institution. 
In  addition,  the  Student  Antiviolence 
Act  closes  a  loophole  in  the  Firearms 
Control  Act  by  including  a  separate  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $10,000  and  up  to  10  years 
in  prison  for  anyone  using  a  firearm  or 
any  other  destructive  device  in  a  campus 
disturbance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
measure  and  aid  the  serious  students 
who  are  in  college  not  to  provoke  violence 
but  to  obtain  an  education.  When  we 
provide  them  with  the  proper  legal 
means  for  dealing  with  today's  radicals, 
I  am  sure  they  will  personally  solve  many 
of  the  campus  problems  and,  internally, 
biing  about  an  end  to  the  violence  and 
disruption.  Furthermore,  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  confidence  In  the  In- 
tegrity and  responsibility  of  most  of 
America's  youth;  however,  it  is  the  school 
administrators  who  are  shirking  their 
responsibility.  Hopefully,  this  legislation 
will  provide  the  students  with  the  nec- 
essary tools  to  insure  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil atmosphere  on  the  campus  that  is 
necessary  and  conducive  to  obtaining  a 
meaningful  education. 


TO  CONTROL  POLLUTION  CAUSED 
BY  NONDEGRADABLE  OR  NON- 
REUSABLE  PACKAGING 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES* 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  two  bills  which  meet  head- 
on  the  problem  of  packaging  wastes  and 
their  adverse  Impact  upon  our  environ- 
ment. 

My  first  bill  deals  specifically  with  the 
problem  of  nondisposable  bottles  and, 
through  the  Imposition  of  taxes,  seeks  to 
encourage  the  use  of  returnable,  glass 
bottles.  My  bill  would  give  a  bottler  two 
choices — he  could  either  fill  deposit  bot- 
tles which  could  be  eaisily  reused,  or  he 
could  fill  taxed  bottles  where  the  tax 
would  be  refundable  if  the  bottle  was 
returned  to  the  bottler. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  use  of  plastic  containers 
that  either  exude  toxic  poisonous  fumes 
when  burned  or  do  not  bum.  It  would 
place  a  25-cent  tax  on  each  plastic  con- 
tainer that  is  nonrefundable.  This  tax 
could  only  be  lifted  If  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  both 
certify  that  the  plastic  does  not  pose  a 
waste  disposal  problem. 
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The  bill  applies  to  containers  filled 
with  soft  drink,  beer,  ale,  malt  liquor, 
and  wine  or  distilled  spirits.  Fruit  juices 
and  food  products,  medicines,  and  other 
are  not  Included. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  de- 
posit beverage  bottle  bill  only  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  problem  of  nondis- 
posable bottles,  I  am  also  Introducing 
much  broader  legislation  that  attempts 
to  relieve  the  stress  that  all  packaging 
wastes  place  upon  our  environment. 

The  Packaging  Pollution  Control  Act 
directs  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  the  pack- 
aging problem  and  put  into  effect  a 
schedule  of  national  packaging  charges 
that  are  scaled  to  reflect  the  level  of  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  which  each 
type  of  packaging  has.  For  example,  the 
charges  for  a  returnable  beverage  bottle 
might  be  minimal  or  nonexistent  while 
the  charges  for  an  aluminum  beverage 
can  that  Is  nondegradable  might  be 
quite  high.  Hopefully,  these  charges 
would  encourage  packagers  to  use  those 
materials  that  could  be  returned,  reused, 
or  recycled,  or  could  be  easily  degrad- 
able  when  discarded  Into  our  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  this  bill  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  revenue  for  solid  waste 
facility  construction  because  the  funds 
generated  by  these  packaging  charges 
would  be  returned  to  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  grants. 

Finally,  the  bill  Instructs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop and  publish  national  packaging 
standards  that  wiU  insure  that  all  types 
of  packaging  will  either  be  easily  degrad- 
able  or  able  to  be  reused  or  recycled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  so  much  nondisposable  or 
nondegradable  packaging.  The  consumer 
pays  and  pays  and  pays — for  the  addi- 
tional prices  of  a  nonretumable  bottle, 
for  the  collection  agency  that  has  to  pick 
up  that  bottle,  and  other  mounds  of  gar- 
bage, and  for  the  construction  of  the 
waste  disposal  facility  that  must  destroy 
that  garbage  because  there  are  no  more 
"open"  areas  where  we  can  simply  toss 
our  garbage.  He  pays  again  when  we  use 
up  our  natural  resources  at  too  great  a 
pace  and  when  we  foul  our  environment 
with  mounds  of  trash. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  all 
these  "payments"  are  added  up,  the  price 
Is  too  great.  We  need  to  pass  strong  leg- 
islation that  will  enable  us  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  early  hearings  to  con- 
sider these  biUs. 


THIS,  TOO,  SHALL  PASS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  ob- 
jectivity is  too  often  lacking  in  discus- 
sions of  current  complications  and  this 
has  been  the  case  in  public  commentary 
in  the  situation  which  prevails  on  cam- 
puses and  among  our  young  people.  One 
of    the    more    thought-provoking    and 
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penetrating  articles  that  I  have  seen  in 
recent  months  appeared  in  the  Blue 
Island  Sun-Standard  on  Thursday, 
May  28,  in  a  column  written  by  Leonard 
Carriere  whose  law  and  civic  work 
certainly  qualifies  him  to  penetrate  the 
complexities  of  the  day  and  to  philoso- 
phize in  a  responsible  fashion.  The  article 
follows : 

In  Passing 
(By  Leonard  Carriere) 

Discipline  I  Discipline  In  the  home!  Disci- 
pline in  the  schools!  Discipline  has  taken  on 
tje  aura  cf  an  all -encompassing  solution  that 
afflicts  the  young  In  our  schools.  This  is  true 
in  the  sense  that  If  everyone  behaved,  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  This  begs  the  question 
In  that  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  people.  Includ- 
ing the  young,  do  not  always  behave  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Hence  there  is  strife: 
there  Is  commotion:  there  are  Jails  full  to 
the  brim  with  people:  there  are  police  de- 
partments: and  there  are  armies. 

The  rebelliousness  In  our  midst  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  single  cause  Rather.  It 
is  the  manifestation  of  many  causes,  remote 
and  subtle,  direct  and  Indirect.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  our  young  people  In  this  place  for 
any  specific  localized  reason.  It  Is  not  race 
alone  though  that  Is  being  given  undue 
emphasis:  it  Is  not  failure  to  communicate: 
It  Is  not  that  no  one  listen^.  It  is  In  part 
these  things,  but  It  Is  also  ever  so  much  more. 

Neither  Is  it  more  black  teachers  nor  more 
Afro-Amer:can  studies,  though  they  con- 
tribute. There  are  communities  without 
these  things  where  there  is  no  trouble.  There 
are  communities  with  these  things  with 
trouble.  We  seem  to  be  looking  for  simplistic 
answers  to  an  involved  problem  that  has  all 
but  engulfed  us  at  a  national  and  Interna- 
tional level  We  put  the  blame  In  many 
quarters  on  many  people,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  down  to  an  insignificant 
local  school  board:  on  God:  on  the  death  of 
God.  Where  haven't  we  put  it? 

It  is  that  in  part  and  yet  It  Is  not  that  at 
all.  We  are  all  concerned  with  the  problem. 
There  are  as  many  solutions  as  there  are 
people.  Everyone  has  the  answer  and  no  one 
has  the  answer  It  Is  In  that  concept  that 
our  problem  actually  lies.  We  are  confused 
and   bewildered   groping   but   not   finding. 

Over  the  last  twenty  years,  for  an  Infinite 
number  of  reasons,  the  world  has  become  a 
compUcaled.  tearlfylng  place,  not  only  for 
the  young,  but  for  the  older  generation  as 
well.  Where  there  once  was  faith,  there  is 
now  only  dlsbeUef.  No  one  willed  It  this  way 
yet  it  oame  to  pass,  as  it  has  come  to  pass 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past.  It  never 
was  a  pleasant  experience  at  the  Ume  but 
somehow  people  survived,  times  changed. 
and  as  we  are  wont  to  believe,  they  changed 
for  the  better. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  plague  that 
afflicts  the  mind,  a  plague  for  which  no  cure 
has  been  found.  Perhaps  there  Is  a  cure, 
perhaps  not.  Plagues  for  which  there  was  no 
cure  ran  their  course  and  came  to  an  end 
pretty  much  as  they  had  begtm.  In  the 
process  an  immunity  was  built  up  in  the 
people  afflicted.  If  you  survived,  the  chances 
were  you  would  not  die  from  the  catise  al- 
though you  were  bound  to  die  from  some 
other  cause  sometime.  The  plagues  of  the 
past  were  specific  and  pathological.  This  time 
we  have  been  hit  with  several  at  the  same 
time,  all  psychological.  They  are  more  dif- 
ficult and  tAke  a  little  longer. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  the  situation,  but  rather 
that  we  had  better  accept  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  speedy,  simple,  specific  solution.  There 
Is  going  to  be  more  of  the  same.  The  world 
has  gone  mad  before.  It  did  manage  to  regain 
its  sanity  for  a  time  only  to  go  mad  again. 
Our  sophistication  has  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster.  We  will  stop  short  of  the 
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precipice.  Not  ail  will  go  over.  We  are  In 
for  a  bad  time.  Something  within  us  failed. 
I  do  not  knorw  what  It  Is. 

The  clergy  can  pray  a  little  more  enthu- 
siastically, as  one  of  our  school  board  mem- 
bers Implies,  yet  the  turmoil  will  continue 
with  or  without  their  prayers.  It  doeent 
hurt,  however.  As  a  wise  man  once  said, 
"This,  too,  shall  pass," — and  so  It  shall,  but 
not  tomorrow.  Meanwhile  let  us  do  what 
we  can,  not  the  Impossible. 


June  U,  1970 


June  J^,  1970 


MAYBE    MR.    AGNEW   IS   RIGHT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing Sunday  there  will  be  aired  over  radio 
station  WJPC  in  Jefferson  City,  Term., 
a  speech  by  Dr.  D.  Harley  Fite,  my  good 
friend  who  is  president  emeritus  of  Car- 
son-Newman College  which  is  located  in 
Jefferson  City,  on  the  subject  of  "biased 
news  reporting." 

A  good  example  of  biased  news  report- 
ing is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Both  major  Washington  news- 
papers are  biased  to  the  point  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  true  story  on  any 
matter.  Our  national  television  networks 
also  show  a  great  amount  of  expertise  in 
the  field  of  confusing  the  issues. 

Dt.  Fites  timely  article  is  entitled 
"Maybe  Mr.  Agnew  Is  Right,"  and  it  is 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  within  the  news  departments 
of  radio,  television,  and  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  submit  Dr.  Pite's  ar- 
ticle for  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
Matbe  Mr.  Acnew  Is  Right 
(By  Dr.  Harley  Pltei 

Newspaper  editors  and  reporters,  radio  and 
television  newscasters  take  the  liberty  of 
criticizing  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Governors.  Congressmen  and  any  other  per- 
son at  will.  Yet.  when  the  Vice  President 
criticized  the  news  media  for  biased  report- 
ing, they  became  angry  and  accused  him  of 
wanting  to  curb  a  free  press,  which  was  a 
false  accusation  Mr.  Agnew  Is  not  asking 
for  no  criticism:  he  Is  asking  that  they 
tell  It  as  It  is. 

It  seems  that  three  questions  are  In  order. 
One,  why  Is  It  so  much  worse  for  them  to 
get  a  little  of  what  they  have  been  "dish- 
ing" out  In  such  enormous  amounts?  Could 
It  be  that  they  know  they  are  guilty  of  bi- 
ased reporting?  The  hit  dog  yelps,  you 
know.  Why  have  the  people  of  the  news 
media  reacted  so  violently  to  Mr.  Agnew's 
statements  of  opposing  views  expressed  In 
polite,  genteel  English  and  have  found 
nothing  wrong  about  dissidents  xising  the 
vilest,  four  letter  words  to  describe  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Agnew  has  raised  his  voice  against 
biased  news  reporting  and  news  casting  less 
than  once  per  week  since  he  was  elected  Vice 
President.  But  not  a  single  day  has  passed 
since  the  election  that  some  newscaster  has 
not  criticized  the  Administration.  During 
the  last  six  months  there  has  been  violent 
criticism  by  the  news  media — yes,  every  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Recently  one  weekly  news 
Journal,  with  possibly  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  Journal  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States,  devoted  18  pages  In  one  Issue  to 
praise   for  the  rioters  and  criticism  of  the 


gtnemment,  the  war,  the  president,  the  po- 
lice and  the  courts. 

Biased  news  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
to  American  freedom.  What  happened  In  Ger- 
many when  Hitler  controlled  the  press? 
What  happened  In  Italy  when  Mussolini  con- 
trolled the  news?  What  happened  In  Russia? 
In  one  generation  the  youth  of  three  na- 
tions were  turned  into  maniacs,  hating  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  all  people  who  dis- 
agreed with  them.  What  will  happen  in 
America  If  we  have  a  controlled  press  and 
biased  newscastlng?  The  same  thing  that 
happened  In  these  other  countries:  only  here 
It  Is  not  the  government  that  is  controlling 
the  news  media,  but  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  they  can  do  It  faster 
when  they  get  their  men  elected — and  they 
are  trying  to  do  this  very  hard  indeed.  If  the 
controlled  press  gets  much  worse,  they  may 
do  It;  for  when  people  hear  only  one  side  of 
the  story,  and  hear  it  over  and  over  again, 
they  begin  to  believe  it. 

Broadcasters,  some  university  presidents, 
and  others  are  urging  the  president  to  de- 
mand that  all  criticism  of  rioters  cease.  They 
say  criticism  makes  them  worse.  Why  don't 
these  same  people  follow  their  own  prescrip- 
tion and  cease  their  criticism  of  the  Courts 
and  law  enforcement  officials?  This  would  do 
more  good  than  anything  I  know.  Their  Join- 
ing In  with  the  rioters  encourages  them  and 
Inflames  them  to  do  more.  In  fact,  those 
who  uphold  the  rioters  and  criticize  Judges, 
the  courts,  and  other  law  enforcing  people 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  criminals  and 
hard  core  revolutionists 

During  the  riots  at  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  In  Chicago  and  at  other 
riots,  television  cameras  were  there  in  abun- 
dance. They  photographed  everything;  but 
when  the  news  broadcasts  were  televised  to 
the  public,  the  acts  of  violence  which  caused 
the  police  and  National  Guard  to  have  to 
take  over  were  not  shown.  The  telecasts  did 
not  show  policemen  getting  hit  with  rocks: 
they  did  not  show  the  metal  spikes  used 
by  the  rioters;  they  did  not  show  rioters 
kicking  the  police  with  razor  blades  In  the 
toes  of  their  shoes,  or  the  violent  resistance 
to  arrests;  but  they  did  show  the  policemen 
when  they  had  to  get  rough  to  keep  from 
getting  killed.  Even  In  the  Black  Panther 
raids  and  the  Kent  State  University  episode, 
the  use  of  guns  and  other  deadly  weapons 
by  the  students  and  other  protestors  has 
been  played  down. 

The  police  and  National  Guard  have  been 
accused  of  starting  the  riots  In  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  How  could  this  be  true  when  the 
riots  were  planned  months  In  advance?  Could 
these  weapons  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
spot  without  premeditated  plans  for  rebel- 
Uon  and  rioting? 

Let's  see  what  others  have  to  say  about 
biased  reporting.  Maybe,  Just  maybe,  Mr. 
Agnew  Is  right. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  columnist,  said  In  a  re- 
cent article  (Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  May 
3,  1970)  entitled  "Inciting  via  Networks," 
"The  pigs  are  In  the  pasture  on  TV,  weak- 
ening America  around  the  clock;  and  If  we 
dont  see  through  this  vicious  and  deliberate 
push,  we  need  our  heads  examined.  CBS, 
NBC.  and  ABC  are  obviously  infiltrated.  A 
full  hour  CBS  handed  over  to  convicted 
"Chicago  Seven"  riot  Instigator  Abble  Hoff- 
man on  the  Merv  Grlffln  show  was  hardly  off 
the  air  when  CBS  unabashedly  pushed  an- 
other convicted  criminal's  venomous  propa- 
ganda Into  the  nation's  homes.  TTils  time  It 
was  Infamous  Jerry  Rubin  on  the  Joseph 
Bentl  program — three  days  In  a  row  during  a 
single  week. 

"Under  the  subterfuge,  as  usual,  of  'news' 
CBS  aired  Rubin's  all-out  pitch  for  revolu- 
tion, murder,  city  burning,  the  destruction 
of  the  police,  and  violence  of  every  kind. 
"Thank  you  for  coming',  said  Joseph  Bentl — 
three  days  In  a  row  . .  ." 

Let's  look  at  another  report  on  bias.  Ralph 
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de  Toledano,  In  an  article  (Knoxvllle  Jour- 
nal, May  6,  1970)  entitled  "Conservatives 
Target  of  Double  Standard"  says,  "Fred 
Friendly  made  a  career  of  touting  free  speech 
and  the  free  conscience  of  Journalism." 
•Whenever  there  was  the  slightest  hint  that 
the  rampant  liberalism  of  the  networks  was 
under  even  the  mildest  attack.  Friendly 
would  speak  out  loud  and  clear. 

"What  happened  when  he  was  notified  (by 
the  station  manager)  that  William  Woesten- 
dlck.  news  editor  of  a  program  on  Washing- 
ton's educational  station  WETA-TV  had  been 
fired?  Mr.  Friendly,  now  with  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, which  supplied  the  money  for  the 
TV  program,  said  not  a  word." 

Mr.  Toled&no  further  states,  "...  I  think 
it  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  had  Mrs.  Woe- 
stendlck  gone  to  work  for  Abble  Hoffman, 
or  for  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  or 
for  Kingman  Brewster  of  Yale  (Instead  of 
for  the  wife  of  a  conservative  government  of- 
ficial) Friendly  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
might  have  been  thundering  from  every  New 
York  and  Washington  rooftop  about  civil 
rights,  dissent,  and  the  black  silence  of  fear. 
And  probably  thundering  along  with  them 
would  have  been  every  Jackanapes  editorial 
writer  who  had  nothing  better  to  fulminate 
about  that  day  .  . ." 

There  are  many  other  columnists  who  have 
voiced  the  same  opinion — that  the  news  me- 
dia are  giving  us  biased  reports — but  these 
seem  sufficient  for  this  broadcast. 

Many  of  the  people  these  two  columnists 
had  In  mind  have  openly  opposed  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  trial  for  the  eight  panthers 
for  kidnapping,  murder,  and  conspiracy. 
These  people  who  are  being  tried  are  not 
idealistic,  non-violent  protestors:  they  are 
hard  core  aneu'chlsts  and  revolutionists  bent 
upon  destroying  this  government.  What  kind 
of  bias  would  one  have  to  have  to  oppose 
Justice  by  court  trial?  Well,  your  opinion  Is 
as  good  as  mine. 

All  of  us  who  believe  in  America  and  our 
Democratic  form  of  government  should  op- 
pose vigorously  any  attempt  to  control  the 
news.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt  much  of  that  which  I  hear  over 
the  networks  and  read  In  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  some  newspapers. 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  MEETING 
NIXON  GOAL  FOR  TRAINING  •UN- 
POLLUTERS" 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCXINSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
moving  on  many  fronts  to  combat  pol- 
lution. It  is  doing  so  realistically  and 
carefully.  The  task  is  enormous  suid  not 
fully  understood.  Work,  therefore,  is  pro- 
ceeding carefully. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant areas  in  the  fight  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Labor.  The  Department 
is  imdertaking  to  fill  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  the  pollution  battle — 
trained  manpower.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  this,  both  in  terms  of  actual 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  it  and  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  their  training. 

Equipment  is  getting  increasingly  so- 
phisticated and  techniques  for  disposing 
of  waste  materials  are  becoming  more 
complicated. 

Through  its  manpower  training  efforts. 
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the  administration  is  helping  to  meet  the 
need  for  skilled  technicians  in  the  pollu- 
tion field.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  opening 
a  new  area  of  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. These  jobs  pay  well  and 
have  high  personal  status. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Manpower,  the  ofBcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. It  is  called  "Training  UnpoUuters" 
and  is  an  excellent  description  of  how 
the  Nixon  administration  is  moving  on 
one  major  front  in  its  battle  against 
pollution.  I  commend  them  for  it,  partic- 
ularly Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  and  his  Manpower  chief.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Arnold  Weber.  Their  work 
today  is  already  bearing  fruit.  Over  the 
years  it  will  enrich  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  individual  Americans  whom  they  are 
benefiting  directly.  It  will  also  enable  the 
fight  against  pollution  to  go  forward 
properly  staffed  with  qualified  personnel. 

The  article  follows : 

Training   Unpolluters 

On  June  22  last  year,  a  fire  In  Cleveland 
burned  two  railroad  bridges,  melted  the 
tracks,  and  caused  $50,000  In  damage  before 
firemen  put  It  out.  What  made  It  unusual  was 
that  the  blaze  started  In  a  river.  The  Cuya- 
hoga Is  so  fouled  with  oil  and  other  flam- 
mable material  that  It  Is  called  "the  only 
river  In  the  world  that  Is  a  fire  hazard." 

"It's  a  funny  thing."  said  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  rejwrter,  "If  you  dont  live  in 
Cleveland." 

The  signs  today  are  that  the  humor  of  It 
Is  lost  on  people  outside  Cleveland  as  well. 
For  what  has  happened  to  the  Cuyahoga  Is 
an  extreme  example  of  what  Is  happening 
elsewhere.  "Virtually  every  stream,  river,  lake, 
and  estuary  In  the  country  Is  polluted  to 
some  degree."  according  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  "The  Great  Lakes  are 
becoming  dirtier  every  year.  .  .  .  The  once 
great  commercial  and  sport  fishing  Industry 
in  Lake  Erie  Is  dead,  and  recent  DDT  threats 
to  Lake  Michigan  foretell  the  same  fate 
lor  It." 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (FWPCA)  estimated  2  years  ago 
that  only  55  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion lived  In  areas  where  sewage  treatment 
was  adequate. 

The  public,  the  business  community,  and 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  have 
given  ample  evidence  of  their  mounting  con- 
cern over  water  pollution.  A  recent  Fortune 
Magazine  poll  of  270  chief  executives  of  the 
Nation's  largest  corporations  showed  that  57 
percent  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  up  regulatory  activities  In  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Between  1964  and  the  spring  of  1969,  state- 
wide ballots  In  nine  States  were  taken  on 
water  pollution  control  bond  Issues.  Seven 
were  approved  and  the  other  two  attracted 
majority  voter  support.  The  total  "yes"  vote 
was  11.725,444,  or  66  percent  of  the 
17.625.254  ballots  cast. 

California  last  year  completed  the  first 
major  revision  of  its  State  water  quality 
laws  in  20  years.  It  provides  lor  fines  of  up 
to  $6,000  a  day  for  violations.  Improves  en- 
forcement procedures,  and  requires  violators 
to  pay  cleanup  costs. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  February  10,  1970 
message  to  Congress,  asked  for  more  stringent 
control  of  water  p>ollutlon  by  cities  and  In- 
dustries, and  fines  up  to  $10,000  per  day 
for  offenders. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  pro- 
grams In  operation  to  help  train  manpower 
to  battle  water  pollution.  Among  these  Is  a 
new  44-week  training  course  worked  out  by 
the    Departments    of    Labor,    Interior,    and 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  waste 
water  treatment  plant  operators.  Training 
for  more  than  1,900  operators  was  funded  In 
fiscal  1969  and  this  number  Is  expected  to 
rise  2,900  In  1970. 

Cleansing  water  Is  a  complex  Job  because 
pollution  has  become  so  complex.  The  major 
contaminants  are  bacteria  and  viruses,  pesti- 
cides, and  weed  killers,  sewage,  fertilizers 
and  animal  wastes,  trace  amounts  of  metals, 
acid  from  strip  mining,  chemicals  and  drugs, 
and  heat.  The  Public  Health  Service  lists  51 
contaminants  or  characteristics  of  water 
supplies  that  should  be  controlled. 

Pouring  from  municipal  sewers  and  in- 
dustrial outlets,  or  washed  down  by  storm 
water,  these  contaminants  trigger  a  process 
that  kills  the  oxygen  In  the  receiving  rivers 
and  lakes  faster  than  It  can  be  restored  by 
nature. 

Adding  to  the  difficulty  Is  the  sheer  volume 
of  water  required  In  the  U.S.  Americans  use 
387  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day.  accord- 
ing to  the  FWPCA,  and  this  figure  will  rise 
tr  494  billion  In  1980.  Each  American  now 
uses  fours  times  as  much  water  as  did  bis 
1900  counterpart,  and  Industrial  use  Is  now 
at  202  billion  gallons  dally,  13  times  more 
than  In  1900. 

SKILLED    MANPOWEB    SHORT 

Despite  Federal  and  other  efforts  already 
underway,  the  shortage  of  trained  manpower 
remains  a  troublesome  problem  that  will 
have  to  be  overcome  as  the  national  attack 
on  water  pollution  accelerates.  Total  man- 
power needs  are  not  large  when  spread  out 
over  the  national  scene,  but  they  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  cleaning  up  dirty 
water  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill.  Train- 
ing and  education  programs  to  date  have 
been  Inadequate.  "In  small  communities,  the 
guy  who  runs  the  treatment  plant  also  has 
to  run  the  snow  plow  In  winter  and  cut  the 
courthouse  grass  In  the  summer,"  said  one 
FWPCA  top  official.  The  Public  Administra- 
tion Service,  a  private  consulting  firm,  noted 
2  years  ago  that  "Pennsylvania  has  over  200 
schools  with  small  plants,  usually  operated 
by  the  Janitor."  As  a  consequence,  too  many 
facilities  operate  at  low  efficiency  levels. 

Experts  have  attacked  the  false  economy 
involved  In  putting  undertralned  low-paid 
employees  In  charge  of  expensive  modem 
water-cleaning  machinery.  "I  cannot  see  the 
logic  of  building  a  half-million  dollar  treat- 
ment plant  and  hiring  a  man  with  abso- 
lutely no  qualifications  to  operate  It  at  $5,000 
a  year,"  the  director  of  New  York  State's 
Erie  County  Division  of  Environmental 
Health,  told  a  congressional  committee.  "Tlie 
$3,500  a  year  saved  on  an  operator  can 
result  In  10  times  that  In  extra  maintenance 
costs." 

The  total  manpower  In  the  country  In- 
volved In  treating  waste  water,  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sector,  was  11,300  profes- 
sionals (about  half  of  them  engineers),  10,- 
300  technicians,  23.500  sewage  treatment 
plant  operators,  and  50,000  opyerator  assist- 
ants and  maintenance  workers,  the  FWPCA 
reported  to  Congress  in  August  1967.  By 
1972,  the  FWPCA  said,  the  need  for  profes- 
sionals would  rise  219  p)ercent  to  36,000,  for 
technicians  225  percent  to  33,500,  and  for 
operators  80  percent  to  42,000.  (No  estimate 
was  made  on  assistants  and  maintenance 
personnel.) 

Today,  however,  the  FWPCA  reports  that 
these  estimates  were  highly  conservative — by 
as  much  as  50  percent  In  some  categories. 
Among  the  factors  that  threw  the  estimates 
off  was  Industry's  practice  of  using  person- 
nel for  other  tasks  than  sewage  treatment. 
The  professional  engineer  In  a  factory  In 
charge  of  purifying  sewer  wastes  may  also 
double  as  chief  of  the  power  plant. 

LIVELY   COMPETTnON  SEEN 

But  the  figures,  even  though  understated, 
do  Indicate  that  competltloQ  Is  likely  to  be 
Uvely  for  the  available  manpower  as  gov- 
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ernment  and  business  race  to  meet  their 
needs  In  the  next  few  years.  Engineers,  other 
professionals,  and  technicians  are  always  In 
short  supply,  and  while  the  shortage  of  sew- 
age treatment  plant  operators  Is  less  drastic, 
"the  skill  levels  of  many  .  .  .  are  unsatis- 
factory," the  FWPCA  believes,  Federal  and 
private  employers  will  do  all  right,  pollu- 
tion officials  feel,  because  of  their  generally 
higher  pay  rates.  But  States  and  municipal- 
ities mAy  suffer. 

A  survey  made  by  the  National  Society  for 
Professional  Engineers  last  year  among  32,000 
of  Its  members  bears  out  this  view,  at  least 
on  the  professional  level.  The  overall  salary 
median  was  $16,490  annually.  Above  this 
figure  was  median  pay  for  engineers  In  the 
Federal  service  1 816.730).  Industry  ($16,440). 
consulting  firms  ($17,890),  and  construction 
(819.0001.  Below  It  were  county  and  munici- 
pal engineers  1 815.280),  and  State  ( $14,580  i 

There  Is  some  evidence,  however,  that  on 
the  nonprofessional  level  cities  are  becom- 
ing more  competitive  with  Industry,  thanks 
to  recent  pay  Increases.  Sewage  treatment 
operators  In  Cincinnati,  for  example,  have 
received  boosts  of  up  to  Sl.OOO  In  the  past 
3  years,  dep>endlng  on  classlflcation.  As  a 
result,  a  noncertifled  beginner  starts  at  $6,400 
and  can  work  his  way  up  to  a  Class  4  certi- 
fied operator  earning  $10,000  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  at  Its  plant  in  nearby  Sharonville 
pays  sewage  dlsfjosal  employees  a  flat  $3.72 
an  hour,  or  about  $7,700  annually. 

A  look  at  the  type  of  manpower  needed  for 
water  pollution  control  and  how  It  Is  trained 
and  recruited  can  throw  some  light  on  what 
may  be  needed  to  forestall  serlotis  shortages. 
About  one-half  the  professionals  in  the  trade 
are  chemical,  mechanical,  and  sanitary  engi- 
neers. The  rest  are  biologists,  oceanogra- 
phers,  chemists,  economists,  and  public  ad- 
ministrators. All  require  college  educations 
and  they  may  be  drawn  into  pollution  work 
from  other  fields.  Many  sanitary  engineers, 
for  example,  earn  bachelor's  degrees  In  civil 
engineering  and  then  return  to  school  for  an 
extra  year  for  a  master's  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering. 

Technicians  are  employed  in  a  variety  of 
tasks.  Some  collect  and  prepare  water  and 
biological  samples  for  laboratory  examina- 
tion. Others  perform  routine  lab  exanis  or 
help  professionals  with  more  complex  analy- 
ses Drafting,  data  processing,  computer  pro- 
graming, and  repair  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  are  also  classified  as  technicians' 
jobs.  Technicians  generally  are  recruited 
from  technical-vocational  schools  and  junior 
colleges,  or  from  other  trades. 

The  training  and  recruitment  oT  waste 
treatment  plant  operators  Is  haphazard  in 
the  extreme.  Standards  vary  from  St*«e  to 
State,  both  In  educational  requirements  and 
in  training.  Some  plants  will  hire  men  with 
only  an  eighth  grade  education  but  with  a 
kn2M:k  for  mechanical  work  and  let  them 
advance  through  experience  and  on-the-job 
training.  Others  require  a  man  with  college 
training  for  top  treatment  plant  jobs. 

■Its  a  question  of  semantics."  said  Wil- 
liam G  Hamlin,  manager  of  field  services  for 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
"Waste  treatment  plant  operator  Is  a  term 
used  for  a  scientist  or  engineer,  and  for  a 
common  laborer  who  took  a  short  State  train- 
ing course.  Basically  in  large  municipalities 
you  need  a  professional  who  understands  the 
very  complicated  waste  treatment  system 
and  he  ha.s  to  have  large  numbers  of  men 
working  under  him.  In  a  small  community  of 
l.5(X)  you  have  an  operator  and  a  laborer,  and 
employ  a  consulting  engineer  to  oversee  the 
operation." 

Until  recently,  the  main  tool  for  preparing 
operators  for  treatment  plant  work,  other 
than  on-the-job  training,  has  been  short 
State  training  courses.  These  range  from  1 
to  2  days  up  to  5  weeks:  the  States  usually 
make  the  courses  available  through  a  college 
or  vocational  school  and  invite  cities  to  send 
their  men  for  training  and  Instruction. 
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CERTiriCATION    ADVOCATED 

Forty-four  States  had  such  training  In 
1968,  according  to  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Federation  (WPCF) .  a  professional  asso- 
ciation of  people  Interested  In  water  pollu- 
tion prloblems.  They  provided  at  least  100 
courses  and  306  actual  programs  of  instruc- 
tion, attended  by  more  than  16,000  people. 
The  average  cotirse  lasted  31  hotirs.  The  weak- 
ness of  these  programs  Is  that  they  often  fall 
to  reach  the  people  who  need  them  most,  the 
smtill  plant  operators. 

"Most  States  find  that  their  voluntary  pro- 
grams reach  a  maximum  of  45  to  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  plant  operators,"  the  Public 
Administration  Service  reported  2  years  ago. 
"Smaller  towns,  for  the  most  part,  never  be- 
come Involved,  either  because  they  are  not 
cognizant  of  the  benefits  or  because  they 
have  only  one  operator  and  he  cannot  leave 
the  plant  for  any  length  of  time." 

Some  States  get  around  this  barrier  by 
taking  the  training  to  the  operators.  The 
Engineering  Extension  Service  of  Texas  A  &  M 
University  holds  up  to  80  short  school  ses- 
sions throughout  the  State  annually.  They 
last  2  weeks  with  students  meeting  for  2Vi 
hours  4  nights  a  week. 

Professionals  and  technicians  as  well  as 
operators  attend  State  short -course  schools. 
The  FWPCA  noted  that  nationwide  in  1968 
some  23  percent  of  the  courses  offered  In- 
struction In  administration,  and  only  one- 
third  were  Identified  as  practical  In-plant 
Instruction. 

With  professionals  and  technicians  In  short 
supply  and  with  so  many  operators  badly 
trained,  what  can  be  done  to  assure  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  waste  water  treatment 
facilities  now  in  place  and  the  new  plants 
that  will  be  built  In  the  years  ahead?  The 
answer  Is  coming  down  to  this:  Upgrade  the 
nonprofessional ,  nontechnlclan  waste  water 
treatment  plant  operator.  This  can  be  done 
In  two  ways,  according  to  experts:  By  cer- 
tification and  by  Intensive  training. 

The  WPCF  for  years  has  been  a  leading 
advocate  of  both  methods,  and  has  taken  a 
particularly  strong  role  In  promoting  certi- 
fication. "It  is  the  knowledgeable  and  skilled 
maintenance  and  operation  of  waste  water 
systems  that  will  ultimately  determine  the 
success  of  our  national  pollution  control 
effort."  says  Heinz  B.  Russelmann,  task  force 
chairman  of  the  Federation's  Personnel  Ad- 
vancement Committee.  The  Federation, 
Jointly  with  the  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation and  the  Conference  of  State  Sani- 
tary Engineers,  has  drawn  up  a  model  law 
and  regulations  for  mandatory  certification 
of  operators,  and  has  pushed  for  its  adoption 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  campaign  Is  paying  dividends.  In  1969 
alone,  six  States  adopted  mandatory  certifi- 
cation, bringing  the  number  to  23.  All  but 
three  States  now  have  some  form  of  certl- 
cation,  voluntary  or  mandatory,  sponsored 
either  by  the  State  or  by  a  member  associa- 
tion of  the  Federation. 

The  Administration  has  thrown  Its  support 
to  certification.  President  Nixon  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 10  message  announced  that  in  the 
future  "federally  assisted  treatment  plants 
win  be  required  ...  to  be  operated  only  by 
State-certified  operators."  Under  certain  con- 
ditions the  Federal  Government  funds  up  to 
55  percent  of  the  construction  costs  of  a 
municipal  or  county  treatment  facility.  Prom 
the  Inception  of  this  program  In  July  1956 
to  January  31.  1970.  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  and  Its  predeces- 
sor agency  had  Invested  $1.3  billion  In  9,331 
projects:  spending  In  this  area  In  fiscal  1969 
alone  was  nearly  $212  million.  This  sum  will 
escalate  sharply  In  the  coming  years.  The 
total  FWPCA  construction  appropriation  In 
1969  was  $214  mUllon;  In  1970  It  Is  $800 
million. 

The  FWPCA  has  been  moving  on  a  broed 
front  to  ensure  better  training  for  waste  wa- 
ter treatment  personnel.  It  has  expanded  the 
short-course  training  programs  for  profes- 
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slonals  and  subprofeeslonals  which  have  been 
offered  at  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Center  in  Cincinnati.  Similar 
courses  are  now  offered  at  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  laboratories  In  five  other  loca- 
tions. Thirty  different  courses  lasting  up  to 
2  weeks  are  offered  annually  and  about  1.500 
people  will  attend  this  year.  It  also  makes 
money  available  to  universities  for  Instruct- 
ing faculty  and  students  In  water  pollution; 
In  fiscal  1969,  nearly  $4  million  was  awarded 
76  schools  for  research  fellowships,  and  for 
professional  and  technical  training  grants 
for  nearly  l.CKX)  people. 

But  these  efforts  are  subordinate  today 
to  the  agency's  Innovative  new  44-week  train- 
ing program  aimed  directly  at  converting 
ordinary  workmen  Into  certified  treatment 
plant  operators.  The  curriculum  was  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Depmrtments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  program  Is  funded  through  the  Man- 
power E>evelopment  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA). 

Under  a  national  contract  approved  last 
year  some  940  people  In  28  communities, 
most  of  whom  were  already  working  In 
municipal  or  county  plants,  are  now  being 
trained  at  a  cost  of  $1,031,000.  MDTA-funded 
State  programs  to  train  another  981  persons 
were  also  approved  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$1,161,555  through  the  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System  (CAMPS).  The 
CAMPS  target  for  fiscal  1970  Is  more  than 
$2.5  million  to  train  another  2.900  operators. 

The  year-old  national  program  has  had  a 
good  measure  of  success.  Less  than  50  men 
have  dropped  out  so  far.  and  more  than  900 
are  still  In  training  or  have  graduated.  The 
44-week  program  calls  for  320  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  Including  basic  education 
and  training-related  courses.  Tills  Is  supple- 
mented by  11  weeks  of  combined  classroom 
and  on-the-job  training,  and  in  the  final 
weeks  by  straight  on-the-job  training.  Each 
man  Is  entitled  to  70  hours  of  Individual  on- 
the-job  training  by  an  Instructor.  (These 
national  guidelines  also  apply  to  the  States 
MDTA  programs  generally,  but  have  been 
adapted  in  some  cases  to  local  conditions.) 
Nearly  all  the  trainees  work  for  public  em- 
ployers, though  In  Gary.  Ind..  10  private  plant 
operators  whose  facilities  discharge  waste 
water  Into  Lake  Michigan  were  admitted. 

TRAI^fING    PROGRAM    OtJTLINED 

Classroom  subjects  Include  basic  math, 
conununlcatlons,  chemistry,  biology,  physics, 
measurement,  and  drafting.  The  trainees  also 
learn  how  to  operate  the  equipment  In  a 
modern  sewage  treatment  plant,  and  how  to 
clean  waste  water,  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally. 

In  St.  Louis.  18  men  being  trained  for  jobs 
with  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District  are 
scheduled  to  complete  the  program  this 
month.  Unlike  the  other  projects,  most  of 
the  St.  Louis  trainees  were  new  hires.  To 
make  up  for  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  plant 
operations,  their  classroom  Instruction  was 
Incresised  to  335  hours.  And  of  the  23  trainees, 
five  quit  or  were  fired,  a  higher  dropout  rate 
than  normal.  Otherwise,  the  St.  Louis  pro- 
gram Is  fairly  typical  of  the  others  being 
conducted  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  trainees  range  from  19  to  64  years  of 
age;  eight  are  over  40.  One  man,  23,  with  a 
wife  and  child  to  support,  had  been  unem- 
ployed 48  weeks  when  recruited  through  the 
State  employment  service.  He  finished  the 
course  3  months  early. 

The  men  began  their  training  as  local  civil 
service  employees  offlclally  classified  by  the 
Sewer  District  as  apprentice  treatment  plant 
operators.  Starting  pay  was  $2.77  an  hour.  In 
November  they  were  raised  to  $3.15.  Mini- 
mum qualifications  for  each  trainee  were 
that  he  be  a  high  school  graduate  and  have 
1  year's  experience  In  mechanical  work  or 
in  maintaining  power  equipment.  But  ex- 
perience was  allowed  to  count  as  a  substitute 
for  academic  qualifications.  For  every  2  years 
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of  experience  he  had,  a  man  was  credited 
with  1  year  of  high  school.  Two  of  the 
trainees  were  not  high  school  graduates. 

A  4-week  Initial  phase  was  devoted  to  ori- 
entation and  basic  instruction  In  math,  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  and  communications.  The 
classes  were  taught  by  a  high  school  teacher 
and  a  chemist,  who  worked  part  time,  and 
the  program's  regular  Instructor,  Gordon 
Perley.  (Perley,  34,  has  been  In  the  waste 
water  treatment  field  for  12  years  and  has 
been  a  licensed  stationary  engineer,  qualified 
to  handle  power  equipment,  for  the  past  4 
years.  He  and  other  full-time  Instructors  in 
other  cities  were  taught  how  to  teach  the 
courses  through  a  series  of  seminars  held 
around  the  Nation  last  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.) 

A  good  deal  of  the  Instruction  In  the  first 
phase  was  by  mortes  and  slides.  The  trainees 
also  toured  a  number  of  water  treatment 
plants  and  learned  the  fundamentals  of  han- 
dling chlorine. 

The  second  phase  lasted  21  weeks  and  the 
course  of  Instruction  became  somewhat  less 
tightly  structured  as  the  men  spent  only  1 
day  a  week  In  class  and  4  In  on-the-job 
training  at  four  different  plants.  They  now 
studied  their  basic  courses  In  some  depth. 
And  they  learned  about  the  tanks,  pumps, 
meters,  valves,  and  mixers  In  a  treatment 
plant  and  actually  jjerformed  some  of  the 
tasks  In  the  treatment  of  water  wastes, 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  skilled  fore- 
men. 

After  the  second  phase  they  graduated 
from  the  apprentice  ranks.  Each  was  classed 
as  an  Operator  I.  the  first  step  on  the  career 
ladder,  was  tested,  and  received  a  raise  In 
pay. 

During  the  third  and  final  phase,  they 
have  been  spending  all  5  days  a  week  In  on- 
the-job  training,  with  Perley  exercising  gen- 
eral supervision  In  the  four  plants.  To  reach 
Operator  II  status,  each  man  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  1  year's  experience. 

One  of  the  trainees  is  Walter  Davis,  45,  a 
high  school  dropout.  Unlike  most  of  the  re- 
cruits, he  was  not  a  new  hire.  He  had  been  a 
Janitor  for  the  St.  Louis  Sewer  District  for 
2  years,  earning  $2.67  an  hour,  when  he  en- 
tered the  program.  He  Is  now  an  Operator  I 
and  plans  to  make  waste  water  treatment 
plant  operation  a  career. 

"At  first  you're  kind  of  frightened,  espe- 
cially with  the  math,  and  with  so  much 
equipment  to  get  acquainted  with,"  he  said. 
"But  when  you  get  Into  It,  it's  not  as  hard 
as  you  think," 

SHORTER   COURSE   tTRGEO 

He  was  not  bothered  by  the  classroom 
training  as  high  school  dropouts  often  are. 
"It's  better  than  just  on-the-job  training, 
where  they  Just  explain  It  and  you  get  too 
much  to  remember,"  he  said.  "We  got  the 
basic  principles  (In  class)  and  when  you  go 
on  the  Job,  you  know  what  to  exjject  and  to 
look  for.  It  makes  It  much  easier." 

He  said  he  liked  the  training  and  the  work 
"very  much."  He  added:  "They  say  they're 
short  of  people  In  this  particular  trade.  So 
It's  steady  work  and  there's  no  telling  how 
far  you  can  go.  People  think  It's  a  dirty 
job  but  usually  It  Isn't.  It's  got  great  possi- 
bilities and  really  looks  promising  for  the 
future.  Once  you  get  the  training  you  can  get 
a  Job  anywhere." 

The  program  was  deliberately  designed  na- 
tionally to  upgrade  In-plant  employees  like 
Davis.  The  idea  was  that  moving  such  men 
upward  out  of  routine  Jobs  would  help  create 
a  more  flexible  career  ladder  within  local 
civil  service  structures.  Moving  men  upward 
also  opens  entry-level  Jobs  to  the  hard-cor* 
unemployed. 

"It's  a  good  thorough  course,"  said  Perley. 
"But  44  weeks  Is  long  and  I'd  like  to  see  it 
shortened.  We  need  more  manpower  and  we 
need  It  now.  I'd  like  to  see  the  classes  cut 
down  from  320  hours  to  about  160.  It's  worth 
a  try.  We  could  use  20  to  30  more  trained 
men  right  now  (In  the  St.  Louis  system)." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FACT  SHEETS   OF   COMMITTEE   OF 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars 
is  comprised  of  students  and  faculty  who 
believe  In  the  necessity  of  relating  the 
professional  study  of  Asia  to  current 
ethical  and  political  problems.  Founded 
in  1968.  the  committee  now  has  chapters 
at  every  major  university  center  for  the 
study  of  Asia  in  the  United  States. 

The  Harvard  chapter  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars  has  re- 
vised and  updated  its  packet  of  fact 
sheets.  I  think  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  be  most  interested  in  the 
information  presented  by  CCAS  and  at 
this  point  I  insert  the  fact  sheets  in  the 
Record : 

A  Rebuttal  to  President  Nixon's  April  30 
Speech 

(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.) 

In  an  attempt  to  Justify  his  decisions, 
President  Nixon  "explains"  the  situation  In 
Cambodia  and  tells  us  what  we  will  do. 

"For  the  past  five  years  .  .  .  North  Viet- 
nam has  occupied  military  sanctuaries  .  .  . 
Vietnamese  Communists  began  to  exp^and 
these  sanctuaries  four  weeks  ago." 

In  fact,  on  March  18  a  right  wing  coup 
In  Cambodia  replaced  Prince  Sihanouk  (the 
man  who  had  kept  Cambodia  neutral  and 
spared  her  the  agonies  of  the  war)  with  Gen- 
eral Lon  Nol.  whose  troops  began  attacking 
Vietnamese  Communist  forces.  When  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  begun  fighting  back, 
they  were  driving  away  from  the  Vietnamese 
border,  toward  Phnom  Penh,  where  rightist 
Lon  Nol  has  his  headquarters. 

"The  aid  we  will  provide  will  be  limited  to 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Cambodia  to  defend 
Its  neutrality." 

Cambodian  neutrality  was  destroyed  In 
mid-March  when  General  Lon  Nol,  In  antici- 
pation of  U.S.  backing,  overthrew  the  neu- 
tralist government  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
turned  Cambodia  Into  a  battlefield  for  for- 
eign powers.  _ 
"Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  th^ 
sanctuaries  and  their  military  supplies  de- 
stroyed, we  will  withdraw." 

Even  If  the  U.S.  withdraws  Its  combat 
forces  from  Cambodia,  the  Saigon  regime  has 
Indicated  that  It  has  no  similar  Intention 
regarding  withdrawal  of  Its  own  forces.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  reliant  upon  the 
U.S.  for  everything  from  spare  parts  to  trans- 
Fwrtatlon  to  advisers  to  tactical  combat  sup- 
port. By  creating  a  situation  In  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  could  Invade  Cambodia, 
Nixon  has  opened  a  wider  Indochina  war  and 
jeopardized  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

"I  warn  the  North  Vietnamese  that  if  they 
continue  to  escalate  the  fighting  when  the 
United  States  Is  withdrawing  its  forces,  I 
shall  meet  my  responsibility  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  take  the 
action  that  I  consider  necessary  to  defend 
the  security  of  our  American  men." 

Since  the  North  Vietnamese  "escalation" 
of  which  Nixon  speaks  Is  self-defense,  he 
seems  to  be  telling  them  that  he  reserves  the 
right  to  employ  U.S.  forces  In  any  way  he 
sees  fit,  but  If  they  fight  back,  he  will  esca- 
late even  further. 

"We  have  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam." 
Yes,  but  four  air  raids  were  flown  during 


the  week  following  Nixon's  speech  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  threatened  that 
more  raids  will  be  launched  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  attempt  to  Interfere  with  the 
dally  U.S.  violations  of  North  Vietnamese  air 
space. 

".  .  .  the  future  of  South  Vietnam 
(should)  be  determined  not  by  North  Viet- 
nam, not  by  the  United  States,  but  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  themselves." 

These  are  strange  words  from  a  country 
that  actively  supported  a  regime  (Diem's) 
which  obstructed  the  holding  of  elections  for 
all  of  Vietnam  In  1956,  and  since  then  has 
virtually  dictated  the  political  life  of  the 
southern  half  of  Vietnam.  Not  only  would 
the  Thleu  regime  fall  if  it  did  not  have  our 
support,  it  would  never  have  come  to  power 
had  we  not  been  there. 

"American  policy  since  then  [1954]  has 
been  to  scrupulously  respect  the  neutrality 
of  the  Cambodian  people  .  .  .  from  1965-69, 
we  did  not  have  any  diplomatic  mission 
whatever  | there]. 

It  was  not  due  to  voluntary  disengagement 
that  we  had  no  diplomatic  mission  in  Cam- 
bodia from  1965-69.  Prince  Sihanouk  re- 
fused all  U.S.  military  and  civilian  aid  after 
1963,  and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  en- 
tirely In  1965  when  it  appeared  that  the  CIA 
was  attempting  to  overthrow  him.  Since 
then,  the  CIA  has  continued  to  recruit,  train, 
and  pay  elements  of  the  Khmer  Serel.  a 
right-wing  group  opjxjsed  to  Sihanouk. 

The  President's  final  Tcmarks  reveal  what 
seems  to  be  the  real  reasons  for  his  decision: 

"If  when  the  chips  are  down  the  U.S.  acts 
like  a  pitiful  giant,  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  anarchy  will  threaten  free  nations 
and  free  institutions  throughout  the  world." 

The  fear  that  we  will  be  regarded  as  weak 
and  spineless  If  we  withdraw  from  South- 
east Asia  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  the  world  diplo- 
matic community.  Many  countries,  rather 
than  seeing  us  now  as  a  staunch  defender 
of  peace  and  freedom,  consider  us  stubborn 
and  senseless  in  our  continued  attempts  to 
win  a  clear-cut  victory.  As  a  leading  Japanese 
official  said  recently,  "What  we  are  concerned 
about  In  Vietnam  Is  not  your  good  faith,  but 
your  good  Judgement."  The  most  prominent 
result  of  our  actions  seems  to  have  been  to 
alienate  our  allies  and  bring  untold  horror 
and  suffering  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  fam- 
lUes. 

"A  Republican  Senator  [Aiken.  Vermont] 
has  said  that  this  action  means  my  psirty 
has  lost  all  chance  of  winning  the  November 
elections.  Others  are  saying  today  that  this 
move  against  the  enemy  sanctuaries  will 
make  me  a  one-term  President.  No  one  is 
more  aware  than  I  of  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  action  I  have  taken.  It  is 
tempting  to  take  the  easy  political 
path.  .  .  ." 

This  tone  of  martyrdom  is  distasteful.  He 
Insists  on  attempting  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
ments by  calling  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  decisions  he  mvist  make.  The  difficulty  of 
a  decision  however  is  no  Insiu^nce  of  Its  cor- 
rectness. Unless  his  decision  can  be  jtistlfled 
on  other  terms,  his  emotional  appeal  merely 
clouds  the  issue. 

One  does  not  "withdraw"  by  attacking. 
One  does  not  stop  a  war  from  "dragging  on 
Interminably"  by  widening  It.  One  does  not 
"keep  casualties  down"  by  sending  troops 
Into  battle. 

Cambodia 

(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) 

Area:  70,000  square  miles. 

Population:  6'^  million;  85%  Cambodian, 
8T,  Vietnamese,  6%  Chinese. 

Government:  Neutralist  Kingdom  until 
Army  coup  of  March,  1970. 

Capital:,  Phnom  Penh  (pop.  450,000). 

Armed     forces:     The     Cambodian     Army 
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(P.\RK)    has    a    strength    of    approximately 
40  000 

HISTOEICAI,   EACKCBOtTND 

For  centuries,  Cambodia  has  sought  to 
preserve  Its  Independence  and  neutrality. 
Since  the  I600's  Cambodian  territory  has 
been  the  center  of  blg-poiwer  rivalry  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  1884.  King  Norodom  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Independence  by  plac- 
ing his  country  under  the  control  of  Prance 
In  order  to  prevent  Cambodia's  partition  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

It  was  not  until  1953  that  Cambodia,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
became  Independent.  Sihanouk  abdicated  his 
throne  in  1955,  organized  a  political  party, 
won  an  overwhelming  majority  In  national 
elections,  and  brought  his  country  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

Sihanouk  was  convinced  that  too  close  an 
association  with  one  side  In  the  cold  war 
w\3uld  entail  the  risk  of  provoking  hostilities 
from  the  other  side  as  well  as  diminish  Cam- 
bodia's independence  in  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs.  He  therefore  waged  a  ceaseless  and 
brilliant  political  effort  to  repel  the  advances 
of  both  the  Communists  In  Indochina  and 
right-wing  forces  encouraged  by  the  U.S.  As 
a  result.  Cambodia  survived  and  acquired 
prestige  and  Influence  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  mere  size  and  strength  of  the  country 
would  seem  to  have  justified. 

In  the  process  of  maintaining  neutrality. 
Sihanouk  found  it  necessary  in  1964  to  sever 
relations  with  the  U.S.  when  it  appeared  that 
the  CIA  was  seeking  to  overthrow  him.  He 
renounced  US  aid.  even  though  he  thereby 
ran  the  risk  of  Increased  domestic  pressure 
due  to  the  resultant  economic  austerity.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sihanouk  In  1967  denounced 
Communist  Chinese  Intervention  Into  Cam- 
bodian affairs  and  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Cambodian  embassy  in  Peking.  In 
1968.  he  rejected  an  offer  of  substantial  direct 
aid  from  China  because  too  many  strings 
were  attached  Last  year,  after  prolonged  ne- 
gotiations. Sihanouk  resumed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  US  after  Washington  finally 
agreed  to  recognize  Cambodia's  frontiers  and 
territorial  Integrity. 

In  carrying  out  this  balancing  act  In  order 
to  preserve  a  policy  of  virtually  unarmed  neu- 
trality. Sihanouk  unwillingly  was  forced  to 
submit  to  a  modicum  of  foreign  military  In- 
tervention. On  the  one  hand,  the  Viet  Cong 
used  portions  of  Cambodia's  eastern  prov- 
inces for  logistical  purposes  On  the  other 
hand,  the  CIA  and  Green  Berets  recruited 
within  Cambodia,  and  paid  and  trained  in 
Vietnam  a  Cambodian  mercenary  force  (the 
Khmer  Serai,  or  Pree  Khemer)  to  flght  the 
Viet  Cong  in  the  largely  Cambodian-popu- 
lated southwestern  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam The  Khmer  Serai  was  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  Sihanouk. 

RXCENT      DEVELOPMENTS 

Prom  1966  on.  Sihanouk's  fxjllcles  came 
under  increasing  attack  from  the  rlght-of- 
center  General  Lon  Nol.  who  exploited  the 
Cambodian  army's  discontent  with  economic 
austerity  necessitated  by  Sihanouk's  rejec- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  Por  the  army,  this  pol- 
icy meant  aggravating  cutbacks  in  military 
spending.  To  strengthen  his  hand.  Lon  Nol 
played  up  the  Issue  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  Cam- 
bodia In  order  to  force  Sihanouk  to  abandon 
neutrality  tt  favor  of  a  more  militaristic  ap- 
proach which  would  step  up  the  flow  of  funds 
into  the  hands  of  Cambodia's  generals. 

Sihanouk  felt  compelled  la«t  summer  to 
establish  Lon  Nol  as  premier  of  Cambodia. 
Once  ill  a  position  of  political  power,  Lon 
Nol  soon  took  steps  to  increase  army  sal- 
aries and  attempted  to  remove  foreign  policy 
from  Sihanouk's  control.  Tills  past  March.  In 
an  attempt  to  further  Cambodia's  neutral- 
ism. Sihanouk  traveled  to  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king to  seek  support  for  reducing  the  Viet 
Cong  presence  on  Cambodian  soil.  While  he 
was   away.  Lon  Nol   instigated  riots  against 
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the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Embas- 
sies In  Phnom  Penh  In  an  attempt  to  embar- 
rass Sihanouk.  Then,  aware  of  Washington's 
long-standing  coolness  toward  Sihanouk,  and 
relying  upon  the  U.S.  to  support  an  antl- 
neutrallst  coup.  Lon  Nol  overthrew  Sihan- 
ouks government  and  launched  a  massacre 
of  Vietnam  residents  of  Cambodia  (most  of 
whom  were  not  communists,  but  nationals  of 
the  Salpon  government). 

Sihanouk  was  regarded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Khmer  nation  and  as  such  held 
the  devotion  of  the  masses  of  Cambodian 
people,  particularly  those  In  the  villages.  In 
contrast.  Lon  Nol  represents"an  urban,  privi- 
leged, foreign-oriented  elite.  Since  the  coup, 
nothing  has  revealed  the  depth  of  Siha- 
nouk's support  among  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple so  much  as  Lon  Nol's  frantic,  fearful 
propaganda  attempts  to  slander  the  man  he 
ousted. 

WHAT    HAS   THE    U.S.    ACCOMPLISHED    IN 
CAMBOOIA? 

The  U.S.  response  to  nearly  two  decades 
of  Cambodian  neutrality  was  to  mount  an 
Invasion  of  Cambodia.  As  a  result,  the  Cam- 
bodian countryside,  which  had  been  an 
island  of  tranquility  In  war-torn  Indochina, 
has  been  devastated  by  U.S.  "search  and 
destroy  "  tactics.  Entire  towns,  such  as  Snoul, 
have  been  rendered  virtually  uninhabitable. 
Now  the  U.S.  withdrawal  has  begun  and  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  calling  on  our  "al- 
lies "  in  Saigon  and  Bangkok  to  Intervene 
militarily  in  order  to  save  Cambodia — a  cruel 
Joke  In  view  of  Cambodia's  centuries-old 
struggle  to  avoid  being  carved  up  between 
Its  more  powerful  neighbors.  Already  the 
Saigon  regime  Is  on  record  as  having  sug- 
gested a  cessation  of  part  of  Cambodian  soil 
to  Saigon  In  return  for  the  latter's  arms  aid 
and  diplomatic  recognition.  Saigon  has  de- 
clared It  has  no  plans  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Cambodia  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  same  time,  Sihanouk  has  been 
forced  to  accept  the  support  of  Peking  and 
Hanoi  for  an  all-Indochlna  united  front 
against  the  U.S.  This  already  has  given  new 
life  to  the  "Red  Khmer"  movement  which 
reportedly  has  begun  military  operations  in 
northeast  Cambodia. 

What  does  It  all  mean  for  Cambodia?  As 
Sihanouk,  speaking  from  exile,  said:  "the 
liberty,  democracy,  relative  prosperity,  and 
national  union  which  our  people  enjoyed 
not  long  ago  have  all  been  destroyed,  re- 
duced to  nothing".  Khmers  now  flght  Khmers 
and  the  U.S.  has  set  the  stage  for  the  tradi- 
tional racial  and  national  rivalries  between 
Thais.  Vietnamese,  and  Khmers  to  take  their 
bloody  course  while  the  great  powers  sit  by 
and  lend  encouragement. 

I  VlETNAMIZATION 

(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) ^ 

What  i3  "VietJuimization."  President  Nix- 
on's announced  formula  for  military  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  its  success? 

WHAT  rr  IS 
By  "Vletnamlzatlon"  the  President  means 
two  things  First,  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  abandoned  and  wUl  not  abandon  the  aim 
erf  a  "victory"  on  the  battlefleld.  Secondly, 
that  such  a  victory  can  be  won  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  the  ARVN  or  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  however  poorly 
equipped  and  Inadequately  led,  although 
this  goal  has  eluded  our  own  far  better  led 
and  Infinitely  better  equipped  military  forces 
for  the  last  Ave  years.  So  far,  President  Nixon 
has  given  no  Indication  that  Vletnamlzatlon 
will  permit  the  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troofw  from  South  Vietnam.  Rather,  Vlet- 
namlzatlon seeoQs  to  Imply  a  continued  U.S. 
support  role  requiring  the  Indeflnite  station- 
ing of  some  350.000  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam. 
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It  Is  a  formula  for  prolonged  fighting  and 
destruction  in  the  already  ravaged  nation  of 
Vietnam. 

rrs  PROSPECTS 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  is  an  illusion  even  more 
cruel  than  the  Johnson  Administration's  ear- 
lier objective  of  a  military  victory  by  the 
U.S.  forces.  Vletnamlzatlon  falls  to  take  ac- 
count of  basic  political,  military,  and  social 
realities  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  and  his 
advisors  have  sought  to  train  the  ARVN  to 
flght  a  war  against  well-trained  guerrilla 
adversaries,  using  the  same  tactics,  essen- 
tially American  tactics,  which  have  failed  In 
the  past.  These  tactics  rely  heavily  on  the 
use  of  helicopters  and  such  sophisticated 
equipment  as  "starlight  scopes"  (permitting 
soldiers  to  see  clearly  at  night)  which  the 
Pentagon  cannot  make  available  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  numbers  sufficient  to 
make  any  difference. 

ARVN    MORALE 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN)  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  and  the  Viet  Cong,  retains  the  rigid 
class  distinctions  characteristic  of  Vietnam's 
traditional  society.  A  few  top-level  officers 
live  In  luxury,  usually  by  virtue  of  equip- 
ment and  money  filched  from  American 
sources.  They  and  the  government  In  Saigon 
which  they  represent  have  shown  unconcern 
for  both  the  material  well-being  and  the 
group  morale  of  their  own  troops,  as  well  as 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people  In  general, 
On-the-scene  reports  in  the  September  29, 
1969,  and  February  9,  1970,  Issues  of  News- 
week magazine  provide  evidence  of  the 
ARVN's  disenchantment  with  such  leaders 
and  their  reluctance  to  flght  for  the  govern- 
ment they  represent.  Suppression  of  even  the 
most  basic  freedoms  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment only  intensifies  the  reluctance  of  the 
ARVN  soldier  to  fight  for  goals  laid  down  by 
President  Nixon. 

More  fundamentally,  the  reluctance  of  the 
ARVN  soldier  to  do  the  fighting  is  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  war  that  U  being 
fought  In  Vietnam.  Predictably,  the  Viet- 
namese soldier  finds  it  difficult  to  flght  In  a 
war  that  requires  him  to  destroy  villages  and 
evacuate  thousands  of  his  countrymen  to 
barbed  wire  compounds.  A  group  of  Viet- 
namese Catholics  has  described  this  suc- 
cinctly: "Those  whom  the  United  SUtes  ac- 
cuses in  Its  Ignorance  as  Communists,  are 
In  reality  our  relaUves,  our  brothers,  our  sis- 
ters, our  friends  dispersed  In  villages  and 
hamlets."  The  ARVN  soldier  cannot  par- 
ticipate with  enthusiasm  In  a  war  which 
must  destroy  his  country  In  order  to  "save 

The  results  of  trying  to  win  a  military  vic- 
tory by  lislng  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
might  be  predicted  from  the  record  of  the 
ARVN  In  the  strategic  Mekong  Delta  where 
they  have  already  largely  replaced  American 
troops.  "Vletnamlzatlon"  in  this  area  has  en- 
abled the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  forces 
to  80,000  troops,  a  level  they  have  not 
achieved  In  the  Delta  since  1963. 

HEARTS   AND    MINDS 

Most  fundamentally.  President  Nixon  and 
his  advisors,  like  their  predecessors  In  the 
Johnaon  Administration,  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  underlying  political  Issues  at 
stake  In  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  fight  well  because 
they  believe  they  have  something  to  flght 
for.  Their  government  and  the  nationalistic 
beliefs  It  espouses  elicits  a  far  more  en- 
thusiastic response  from  the  average  Viet- 
namese peasant  than  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment's traditional  authoritarianism  and  Its 
lack  of  any  semblance  of  badly  needed  social, 
economic,  and  political  reforms. 
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SELF-CONTRADICTORT   POLICY 

Even  If  Vletnamlzatlon  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  war  In  Vietnam  would  not  end. 
On  the  contrary.  Vletnamlzatlon  would  only 
prolong  the  civil  war  and  postpone,  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  lives,  the 
reconciliation  of  political  forces  that  must 
take  place  if  there  is  to  be  peace.  The  cyni- 
cism of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  should  also  be 
noted  The  success  of  the  policy  entails  stop- 
ping the  killing  of  Americans  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  even  escalation  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Asians.  This  emerges  clearly  In  Ells- 
worth Bunker's  statement  that  Vletnaml- 
zatlon simply  means  changing  the  color  of 
corpses.  Vletnamlzatlon  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  ARVN  will 
be  more  successful  without  U.S.  combat  sup- 
port now  than  it  was  when  the  U.S.  had 
only  "advisors  "  In  South  Vietnam.  As  Vlet- 
namlzatlon proceeds,  we  are  likely  to  see  a 
series  of  military  defeats  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  and  large-scale  ARVN  defec- 
tions to  the  Viet  Cong.  As  In  1965,  this  will 
present  the  U.S.  with  the  choice  of  com- 
mltlng  our  troops  to  Vietnam  in  the  search 
for  victory  or  accepting  the  defeat  of  the 
Saigon  regime.  This  Is  the  Inherent  contra- 
diction of  Vletnamlzatlon:  It  represents  an 
effort  to  stave  off  defeat  by  means  that  will 
only  emphasize  the  weakness  of  our  position 
In  Vietnam. 

BUYING   TIME? 

This  contradiction  can  be  resolved  by  as- 
suming that  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  really  a  pol- 
icy for  accepting  defeat  slowly.  It  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  save  face  for  the  U.S.  by  "buying 
time"  for  a  withdrawal  that  can  temporarily 
be  camouflaged  as  victory.  If  so.  It  Is  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  many  South  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  who  will  die  in  the  fighting  In  the 
next  few  years. 

The  EStects  of  Amekican-Style  Wak  on 
Peasant  Societies 
(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) 

Most  of  the  people — 80  or  90 'v — in  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are  peasants  who 
live  in  small  villages  in  the  countryside. 
Transportation  In  these  areas  Is  apt  to  be 
difficult  (Laos,  for  example,  which  Is  the  size 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  together,  has 
only  3,500  miles  of  roads) ,  and  many  peas- 
ants have  never  traveled  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  their  villages.  Often  there  Is  little 
contact  with  the  national  government,  which 
exists  primarily  In  the  cities,  except  for  pay- 
ing taxes  and  getting  drafted.  There  Is  a  con- 
siderable gulf  between  the  peasants  and  the 
city  people,  most  of  whom  either  work  for 
the  government,  live  off  rents  from  the  peas- 
ants, or  engage  in  commerce  and  services  for 
government  personnel  and  landlords  (and  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  the  Americans) . 
The  city  dwellers,  richer  and  better  educated 
than  the  peasants,  often  dressed  In  West- 
em  clothes  and  able  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, are  the  ones  the  Americans  deal  with. 

WEAPONS    AND    DEFOLIANTS 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  build 
enormously  destructive  weapons  of  war.  Our 
alrpower  ranges  from  the  Huey  helicopter 
with  the  firepower  of  a  World  War  U  In- 
fantry battalion,  to  the  B-52  bomber  which 
drops  30  tons  of  bombs  from  so  high  that  It 
cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Out  of  these  effi- 
cient American  machines  of  war  have  come 
more  tons  of  explosives  than  were  dropped  on 
the  Axis  powers  In  all  of  World  War  II; 
750-lb.  bombs  which  have  left  in  South  Viet- 
nam three  million  craters  45  feet  In  di- 
ameter and  30  feet  deep:  cluster  bomb  units 
which  scatter  fragments  all  over;  machine- 
gun  fire  at  the  rate  of  6.000  rounds  a  minute, 
enough  to  shred  and  disintegrate  a  man; 
phosphorous  rockets,  napalm  cannlsters,  and 
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fire  bombs  which  can  set  fire  to  50  square 
miles  of  Jungles  at  a  time:'  herbicides  and 
chemical  defoliants  which  destroy  crops  and 
poison  people  (since  1966,  10  million  gallons 
of  herbicides  per  year  have  l)een  sprayed  in 
South  Vietnam  over  an  area  of  four  million 
acres,  the  size  of  Massachusetts:  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  has  found  that  some 
of  these  may  cause  gross  birth  defects  such 
as  the  Saigon  press  has  been  Increasingly  re- 
porting  =). 

DISREGARD     FOR     LITE 

Because  of  the  nature  of  guerilla  war  and 
of  our  impersonal  machines  of  war,  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  enemy  soldiers  from 
peasants  in  South  Vietnam.  Individual  pilots 
and  ground  commanders  have  virtual  free- 
dom to  destroy  anything  that  looks  suspi- 
cious. In  areas  considered  under  Viet  Cong 
control,  which  means  most  of  South  Viet- 
nam, i>easants  are  legitimate  targets.  The 
"Iron  Triangle"  (an  area  of  60  square  miles) 
and  other  free-strike  zones  have  been  com- 
pletely devastated  by  bombing  and  artillery. 
The  American  soldier  often  feels  contempt 
for  the  i>easants  whose  way  of  life  Is  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  The  peasant  comes  to 
feel  that  the  Americans  are  big,  rich,  over- 
fed foreigners,  distant  and  fearsome  with 
their  deadly  machines  and  withering  fire- 
power. The  American  soldier  may  react  to 
this  distrust  with  racial  hatred  for  all  "slant- 
eyes."  And  so  search  and  destroy  missions,  of 
which  there  have  been  thousands  since  1965, 
become,  in  the  words  of  a  Marine  colonel, 
"savagery,"  and  there  arise  incidents  like 
the  one  at  Song  My,  where  450  to  500  civil- 
ians, mostly  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  murdered  (and  three  weapons  cap- 
ttired). 

The  American  style  of  war  affects  the  peas- 
ants In  three  ways. 

1.  Many  are  killed  and  wounded.  In  1967, 
95%  of  the  surgical  cases  In  Quang  Ngal  pro- 
vince's civilian  hospital  were  war  Injuries 
(from  cannon,  bombs,  bullets,  and  war 
burns.'  In  1968,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's 
subcommittee  on  refugees  found  that  about 
150,(XX)  civilians  in  South  Vietnam  were 
being  wounded  annually  because  of  the  war.* 
How  many  are  killed  nobody  knows,  because 
of  the  common  practice  of  reporting  all  dead 
as  enemy  soldiers;  the  450-500  peasants 
killed  at  Song  My,  for  example,  turned  up  in 
military  statistics  (and  In  The  New  York 
Times)  as  128  North  Vietnamese  Army  dead.' 
Secretary  Laird  said  last  November  that  there 
had  been  566,501  "enemy"  combat  deaths  In 
South  Vietnam  since  1961;  how  many  have 
been  defenseless  peasants  is  any  body's  guess. 
After  three  weeks  In  Cambodia,  our  military 
say  we  have  killed  flve  thousand  "enemy"  so 
far.  But  most  have  been  killed  from  the  air. 
Who  can  say  who  or  how  many  they  are? 

2.  Many  others  become  refugees.  In  South 
Vietnam  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  peasants 
have  been  uprooted  by  the  war,  and  this 
country  which  was  once  85  "^c  rural  Is  be- 
coming almost  half  urbein  as  large  areas  of 
the  countryside  become  burnt-out  wasteland. 
Saigon  has  quadrupled  In  size  In  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  overcrowding  Ls  terrible. 
Conditions  In  refugee  camps  resemble  pris- 
ons: over-crowded,  lacking  adequate  sanita- 
tion, food,  or  medical  care,  people  with 
nothing  to  do  but  just  sit.  In  1969  It  was 
thought  three  million  peasants  had  gone  to 
the  cities  during  the  previous  three  years: 
1.5  million  as  refugees  and  another  1.5  mil- 
lion lured  by  hopes  of  employment  at  U.S. 
bases,  where  they  do  everything  from  shining 
shoes  and  washing  cars  to  prostitution.'  In 
the  cities,  the  economic  and  social  effects 
of  the  enormous  Influx  of  Americans  and 
American  money  has  been.  In  the  words  of 
former  Information  Minister  Ton  That 
Thlen,  "devastating,  disintegrating,  and  ex- 
plosive." The  government  has  become  more 
oppressive  than  even  under  Diem,  and  a 
Vietnamese   Senate   committee   reports   that 
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by  the  end  of  1969,  50,000  people  had  been 
detained  without  trial.  In  Laos,  the  same 
thing  Is  happ>enlng.  Our  air  strikes  have 
increased  to  the  rate  of  30,000  sorties  a 
month.  Laos  now  has  600,000  refugees,  or 
20'^c  of  the  total  population;  150.000  of  these 
have  been  generated  In  the  past  year.' 

3.  Finally,  many  peasants  Join  the  guer- 
rillas (or  at  least  support  them  with  food, 
shelter,  and  Information ) ,  for  they  are  not 
foreigners,  bombing  and  burning  villages, 
klUlng  indiscriminately,  and  allied  with  a 
corrupt  and  far-out  government.  When  the 
government  Is  largely  limited  to  the  cities, 
and  the  guerrillas  are  the  only  ones  with  an 
effective  organization  In  the  countryside,  for- 
eign troops  and  planes  Increase  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  In  China  In  World  War  n. 
the  result  of  Japanese  bombing  and  pacifi- 
cation was  to  Increase  Chinese  Communist 
strength  tenfold,  from  10  million  to  100  mil- 
lion. In  an  anti-popular  war  in  Algeria,  the 
French  could  not  win  even  with  10  to  1 
superiority  In  troops.  And  In  N.  Vietnam, 
millions  of  tons  of  American  bombs  only 
increase  the  resolution  of  the  people.  Just  as 
they  did  in  London  In  World  War  U.  The 
kind  of  war  we  flght  tends  to  destroy  the 
society  and  turn  p>easants  Into  enemies.  This 
Is  what  has  happened  In  South  Vietnam: 
It  Is  happening  In  Laos;  and  It  will  happen 
in  Cambodia. 
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Congressional  Efforts  to  End  the  War 

(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) 

"The  Founding  Fathers  placed  on  the  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  for  deciding  on  of- 
fensive action  by  the  armed  forces.  In  the 
course  of  the  20th  century,  presidents  have 
gradually  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress 
m  foreign  policy.  Now  In  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  efforts  are  being  made  to  reassert 
Congress's  role  In  making  war. 

ACTIONS     being     CONSIDEBED     BY     CONGRESS 

Twenty  Senators  and  twenty  Congress- 
men, both  RepubllcaJis  and  Democrats,  plan 
the  following  actions : 

1.  Amend  a  foreign  military  sales  bill  to 
provide  that  no  funds  be  expended  for  keep- 
ing U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  or  for  air  opera- 
tions over  Cambodia  except  for  those  opera- 
tions required  to  keep  Communist  troops  and 
supplies  from  entering  Vietnam.  (Sponsored 
by  Senator  Church  of  Idaho  and  Senator 
Cooper  of  Kentucky.) 

2.  Repeal  the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin  "  resolution 
under  which  Congress  (misled  by  what 
proved  to  be  a  vastly  exaggerated  Pentagon 
report)  gave  Lyndon  Johnson  a  free  hand 
to  make  war  In  Asia. 

3.  Amend  a  military  procurement  bill  to 
provide  that  all  VS.  military  operations  cease 
In  Oimbodia  in  30  days.  In  Laos  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  that  all  U.S.  forces  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  by  June  30.  1971.  ("The 
Amendment  to  end  the  War."  sponsored  by 
Senators  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  McOovern  of 
South  Dakota.) 

the     president's     UStTRPATION     OF     POWER 

The  backers  of  these  proposals  argue  that 
the  President  has  usurped  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  Congress,  and  furthermore  has  in- 
volved the  military  in  essentially  civilian  de- 
cisions.   In   this    latest    escalation,   he   even 
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Ignored  the  expertise  of  the  chief  foreign 
policy  advisers  of  his  own  administration — 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Deifense.  Our  representatives  In  Congress  no 
longer  can  depend  uf)on  the  President  or  his 
administration  to  Inform  them  reliably  of  the 
tru;h  of  our  foreign  Involvements.  The  truth 
about  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident,  about  the 
US.  military  Involvement  In  neutral  Laos, 
about  the  My  Lai  massacre,  was  dug  out  of 
the  administration  only  after  months,  even 
years,  of  probing.  Most  recently.  Congress 
WAS  misled  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  who. 
himself  left  in  ignorance  by  the  President, 
assured  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  had  no  In- 
tention c^  Invading  Cambodia. 

SOME    QUESTIONS    ABOtTT    THE    PROPOSALS 

I.  The  Cooper-Church  Amendment:  //  we 
cut  off  funds,  won't  we  deprive  our  troops  of 
the  guns  and  ammunition  they  need  to  de- 
fend themselves?  Certainly  not.  The  amend- 
ment Is  carefully  drawn  to  specify  that  no 
funds  be  earmarked  for  "retaining"  U.S. 
forces  In  Cambodia,  that  Is,  for  establishing 
installations  of  a  permanent  nature.  The 
amendment  would  prohibit  long-term  bases 
in  Cambodia,  but  in  no  way  endanger  the 
security  of  our  men.  If  this  amendment 
passes,  no  Item  of  equipment  would  be  with- 
held from  our  troops  during  the  process  of 
exiting  Cambodia.  Equipment  already  "In 
the  pipeline"  from  American  arsenals  In 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  will  supply  our 
troops'   every   need. 

2  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution:  //  xce  re- 
peal this  resolution  won't  we  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  the  event  of  some  future 
emergency?  No.  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  has 
recognized  that  the  highly  questionable 
evidence  surrounding  the  Tonkin  Gulf  inci- 
dent has  rendered  the  resolution  virtually 
meaningless.  He  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
rely  upon  the  authority  of  the  resolution,  but 
rather  upon  his  position  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Nothing  in  this  or  the  other  two  pro- 
posals diminishes  the  President's  proper 
Constitutional  role. 

3.  The  Hatfleld-McGovem  Amendment  to 
End  the  War:  Thirty  days  may  not  be  enough 
time  to  allow  our  men  to  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  in  safety,  and  as  for  Vjetnam,  why 
give  the  enemy  a  timetable  of  what  we're 
going  to  do? 

Since  the  enemy  apparently  had  two  or 
three  days  warning  of  our  invasion  (they 
were  better  Informed  than  the  Secretary  of 
State)  they  were  able  to  evacuate  the  border 
areas.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  substantial 
enemy  force  In  the  vicinity  to  hinder  or  take 
advantage  of  our  withdrawal.  The  main  point 
of  this  proposal  is  to  ensure  that  the  Presi- 
dent honor  his  pledge  to  have  all  American 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  In  4  to  8  weeks  with- 
out providing  surplus  time  during  which  our 
soldiers  might  be  ordered  Into  further  ad- 
ventures and  the  enemy  given  time  to  re- 
group and  counterattack.  Since  our  forces 
are  nowhere  more  than  20  miles  inside  the 
border.  30  days  Is  more  than  ample  time. 

As  for  Vietnam,  It  has  been  our  unwilling- 
ness to  commit  ourselves  formally  to  with- 
draw our  troops  that  has  obstructed  the  Paris 
Talks.  Once  we  make  our  Intentions  definite 
and  official,  the  way  will  be  opened  for  the 
negotiated  settlement  which  Mr.  Nixon  has 
so  often  said  is  our  goal. 


The  War  and  the  Economy 
(A  Pact  Sheet  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. > 

Everyone  knows  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  killed  and  maimed 
in  the  Vietnam  War.  However,  some  think 
that  the  war  has  somehow  been  good  for 
business,  Jobe.  and  paychecks — that  without 
it  more  people  would  be  out  of  work  and  get 
less  pay. 

In  fact,  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing pay.  Increasing  prices,  and  creating 
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an  unhealthy  boom  that  will  be  cured  only 
by  a  recession  and  unemployed  workers.  It 
has  cost  $140  billion,  or  $3,000  for  the  aver- 
age American  family.  Let  us  look  at  what 
happened  before  and  after  the  war  started. 

Wages. — Every  housewife  knows  that  what 
really  counts  Is  the  purchasing  power  of  her 
money.  If  meat  prices  go  up  more  t^han  her 
food  allowance,  she  has  to  buy  less  meat.  The 
real  value  (corrected  for  price  increases)  of 
an  average  worker's  take-home  pay  was 
$78.87  In  1961,  $88.06  In  1966  and  $87.27  in 
1969.  Before  war,  incomes  were  going  up; 
after  war,  they  went  down.  TTils  trend  con- 
tinues into  1970. 

Unemployment. — Unemployment  dropped 
from  6.7"i  in  1961  to  4.Src  In  1965.  It  showed 
every  sign  of  continuing  to  go  down  without 
any  war  sp>ending.  After  war  spending  began, 
the  economy  did  at  first  employ  more  peo- 
ple— In  1969  the  unemployment  rate  was 
3.5';^.  This  was  not  due  to  the  war,  but  to 
the  continuation  of  the  pre-war  trend.  Soon 
the  war  overinfiated  the  economy.  At  present 
in  order  to  recover  and  slow  down  Inflation, 
the  government  has  had  to  adopt  pmllcies 
which  cause  the  unemployment  rate  to  go 
up.  It  was  4.8  Tr  in  April  and  is  rising.  Bad 
times  are  ahead. 

Prices. — Before  the  war,  prices  were  prac- 
tically even.  Prom  1961-1965,  they  Increased 
lees  than  1.5%  per  year.  Since  1965  they  have 
gone  up  4^0  per  year.  They  are  continuing 
to  Increase  In  1970  at  an  even  faster  rate  of 
6^^  a  year. 

Taxes. — Everybody  knows  that  tax  rates  are 
going  up.  We  complain  about  increasing 
school  costs,  surcharges,  state  taxes,  amd 
can  only  wonder  what  it  will  cost  to  clean  up 
our  air  and  water.  The  $140  billion  (by  con- 
servative estimate)  for  war  costs  Is  money 
taken  away  from  schools,  hospitals,  and 
housing.  So  long  as  we  spend  as  much  money 
on  Vietnam  in  a  year  as  we  spent  for  a  decade 
to  get  a  man  on  the  moon,  we  can  expect  to 
be  hit  by  higher  taxes  and  worse  government 
service. 

Housing. — Rents  are  soaring  today  and 
mortgages  are  expensive  and  hard  to  get.  The 
main  reason  for  this  Is  the  war.  It  has  caused 
inflation,  and  in  an  effort  to  fight  Inflation 
the  interest  rate  has  been  Increased.  This  has 
made  it  harder  to  build  houses  and  apart- 
ments. Total  housing  starts  were  1.6  million 
in  1963  and  only  1.5  million  In  1969.  This 
level  of  activity  is  regarded  as  much  too  low, 
unless  Americans  will  settle  for  substandard 
crowded  housing. 

The  future. — Lets  not  kid  ourselves.  The 
next  year  or  two  will  be  rough.  Prices  will 
go  up,  people  will  be  laid  off.  This  is  because 
of  the  mistakes  we  have  already  made.  If  we 
want  to  concentrate  on  our  own  problems,  we 
can  use  the  money  we  spend  on  bombs  to  put 
people  to  work.  We  can  smooth  the  way  ahead 
if  we  are  smart  enough  to  see  that  our  own 
affairs  need  first  priority.  Wasting  money 
abroad  never  was  good  sense  and  It  Isn't  now. 

SOURCES 

Most  of  the  figures  presented  here  have 
come  from  the  1970  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  The  $140  billion  figure  on  the  cost 
of  the  war  can  be  calculated  by  taking  the 
Increase  In  defense  spending  from  the  pre- 
Vletnam  period.  As  non-Vietnam  Items  have 
been  slashed,  this  Is  probably  an  underesti- 
mate. Tables  on  wages,  prices,  and  unemploy- 
ment are  available  In  the  appendix  of  the  re- 
port. More  recent  data  are  available  In  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  Paris  Talks:    Why   Have  They 

Stalled? 
(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned    Asian    Scholars.    Harvard    Uni- 
versity. ) 

Prom  the  outset  of  America's  military  in- 
volvement In  Indochina,  a  negotiated  end  to 
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the  war  bos  been  undermined  by  Washing- 
ton's persistent  attempts  to  Impose  a  solu- 
tion by  heightened  military  activity  rather 
than  by  diplomacy. 

U.S.    MILriAKY    ACTION    DELATED    OPENING 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Lyndon  Johnson's  attempt  to  "bring  them 
to  the  conference  table"  by  bombing  failed. 
The  Vietnamese  Communists  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  agree  to  negotiations  during  the 
period  of  U.S.  bombing  raids  from  1965  to 
1968.  Instead,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Nazi  blitz 
of  London,  civilian  morale  rose  and  Hanoi's 
position  hardened.  Once  the  partial  bomb- 
ing halt  took  place  in  March  1968,  the  Viet- 
namese (according  to  former  Undersecretary 
of  the  Air  FV>rce.  Townsend  Hoopes)  re- 
sponded quickly  and  affirmatively  to  John- 
son's new  call  for  negotiations.  The  talks 
began  to  deal  with  substantive  Issues  after 
the  U.S.  announced  a  complete  bombing 
halt.  Just  In  time  for  the  U.S.  Presidential 
election. 

At  this  time  even  China,  which  had  long 
pressured  Hanoi  to  reject  negotiations,  ap- 
peared to  credit  Mr.  Nixon's  "plan  to  end 
the  war"  and  his  pledge  to  pull  U.S.  forces 
back  from  areas  "where  they  are  over-ex- 
tended." As  a  result,  Peking  in  the  auttmin 
of  1968  seemed  ready  to  support  Hanoi's 
decision  to  negotiate.  But  six  months  later 
this  promising  atmosphere  had  evaporated. 
Why? 

U.S.  COMMITMENT  TO  A  MILrTARY  SOLUTION  HAS 
STALLED    THE   TALKS 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  on  record  as  saying 
there  can  be  no  military  solution,  has  in- 
sisted on  trying  to  accomplish  Just  that. 

At  the  first  substantive  session  of  the 
Paris  Talks  (Jan.  25.  1969).  the  U.S.  called 
for  mutual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
Vietnam  is  de  jure  one  nation,  and  would 
be  30  In  fact  had  Saigon  not  refused  to  hold 
free  national  elections  in  1956  as  provided  In 
the  Geneva  Accord.  Moreover,  the  great  bulk 
of  Vietnamese  forces  from  the  north  did  not 
enter  the  south  untu  after  the  huge  U.S. 
military  buildup  of  1965  and  U.S.  bombing 
of  the  north.  Clearly,  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists could  not  be  expected  to  concede 
that  they  Invaded  their  own  country  nor  to 
ratify  a  Justification  of  U.S.  Intervention. 

But  rather  than  treat  the  unrealistic  U.S. 
position  as  negotiable,  Mr.  Nixon  chose  vir- 
tually to  Ignore  the  Paris  Talks  In  favor  of  an 
old  Idea  in  a  new  format:  "Vletnamlzatlon." 
"Vietnamizatlon"  amounts  to  a  military  so- 
lution and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  war.  Washington  is 
using  the  Paris  Talks  to  gain  time  to 
strengthen  the  Saigon  regime  and  army  to 
a  point  where  they  are  capable  of  going  for- 
ward with  the  war.  While  tabling  apparently 
generous  offers  at  Paris  we  have  exerted 
maximum  pressure  to  enlarge  the  areas  un- 
der Saigon's  control  and  to  destroy  the  forces 
of  those  who  sit  across  the  negotiating  table 
from  us.  This  Is  what  lies  behind  the  Viet- 
namese Communists'  assertion  that  the  U.S. 
Is  pursuing  a  "two-faced  peace  talk  plot"  or 
simultaneous  "political  deception  and  mili- 
tary adventure." 

WHAT   IS   THE   OTHER   SIDES  POSITION    AT  PARIS? 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  democratic 
coalition  government  for  South  Vietnam,  for 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  and 
for  free  general  elections.  While  Mr  Nixon 
says  that  withdrawal  and  elections  are  our 
aim.  he  has  termed  a  coalition  government 
wholly  unacceptable.  By  so  doing,  Washing- 
ton has  rendered  negotiations  Impossible — 
for  after  25  years  of  struggle  against  out- 
side intervention,  how  could  the  other  side 
be  expected  to  agree  to  a  settlement  which 
left  them  no  future  governmental  role  in 
their  country? 
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V.B.   RELIANCE   ON   AKMED   rORCE   CONTINUES   TO 
OBSTRUCT  A  NEGOTIATED  SOLUTION 

Mr.  Nixon  has  refused  to  replace  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  at  Paris,  leaving  our  delegation 
In  the  charge  of  middle-level  oflBcers  who 
lack  the  authority  to  carry  on  serloua 
negotiations. 

Recognizing  that  the  Paris  Talks  are  dead- 
locked, the  British  recently  attempted  to  re- 
convene the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china. Washington  not  only  failed  to  lend 
support  to  this  move,  but  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  derailed  the  British  attempt 
entirely. 

Washington  tried  to  Justify  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  as  a  means  to  force  the  other 
side  to  be  "more  forthcoming"  at  Paris.  In- 
stead, the  Vietnamese  Communists  cancelled 
the  latest  session  of  the  Talks.  Mr.  Nixon  In- 
sists on  going  through  the  same  painful 
learning   process   as   Mr.   Johnson. 


International  Agreements  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  or  SotriHEAST  Asia 

(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ) 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  1954. — The  con- 
ference met  from  April  to  July  1954.  Partici- 
pants were  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  (Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  representa- 
tives). The  U.S.  participated  In  observer 
status. 

The  Agreement  consisted  of  two  parts:  1) 
ceasefire  accords  between  Prance  and  the 
Viet  Mlnh  In  relation  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  Temporary  zones  for  military  re- 
groupment  were  eetabllshed  at  the  17th  par- 
allel. A  ban  was  instituted  on  the  Introduc- 
tion of  military  supplies  or  personnel,  the 
establishment  of  military  alliances  or  bases. 
^  2)   An  unsigned  declaration  was  Issued  not- 

3  Ing  the  political  conditions  of  the  ceasefire: 

X  no  permanent  political  division  of  Vietnam: 

elections  to  reunify  the  country  In  two  years. 

Comments.— The  Viet  Mlnh,  on  the  verge 
of  a  military  victory,  accepted  a  political 
compromise  forced  on  them  by  Russia  and 
China  with  the  understanding  that  reuni- 
fication would  come  after  elections.  The  U.S. 
disliked  the  conference  results  but  pledged 
not  to  disrupt  them  by  the  threat  or  the  use 
of  force.  Laos  and  Cambodia  were  recog- 
nized as  independent,  non-Communist,  neu- 
tral states. 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. — The 
treaty  was  signed  In  September  1954  by  Aus- 
tralia, Prance,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Britain  and  the  U.S. 
Its  purpose  was  to  counter  alleged  threats  of 
Communist  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia 
through  collective  self-defense.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  were  designated  by 
SEATO  as  areas  of  concern  where  aggres- 
sion would  trigger  resjxjnse  ("protocol 
states"). 

Comments. — Conceived  by  Dulles  as  a  link 
In  the  chain  of  antl-Communlst  alliances, 
SEIATO  has  long  been  moribund.  The  Treaty 
has  served  as  a  legal  cover  for  American  In- 
tervention In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos,  1962. — 
The  conference  met  from  May  1961  to  July 
1962.  Fourteen  nations  participated  Includ- 
ing the  U.S.,  Russia,  Britain,  France,  China, 
and  Laos. 

The  Agreements  consisted  of  two  parts:  1) 
A  Declaration  respecting  the  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  pledging  no  mili- 
tary Intervention.  (This  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coalition  government  under 
Souvanna  Phouma);  2)  A  Protocol  regulat- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  (U.S. 
and  North  Vietnamese )  from  Laos. 

Comments:  The  settlement  represented  a 
great-power  effort  to  defuse  an  explosive 
situation  In  Laos  where  Internal  factions 
were  receiving  foreign  support  (U.S..  Soviet, 
North    Vietnamese).    The    settlement    was 
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abortive,  however,  because  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment was  unstable  and  soon  broke  down. 
Political  and  military  conflict  resumed.  The 
U.S.  and  North  Vietnam  soon  became  actively 
Involved  mUltarlly  In  Laos. 

Cambodia's  International  Relatio-ns. — 
Under  Sihanouk  from  1956  to  March  1970, 
Cambodia  sought  to  maintain  Its  Independ- 
ence In  a  position  of  neutrality  by  balancing 
between  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  (Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam  which  were  Cambodia's  tra- 
ditional enemies)  and  China  and  North 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  broke  off  relations  with 
the  U.S.  In  1964  because  of  alleged  American 
support  for  Internal  dissidents  and  the  fail- 
ure of  U.S.  allies  to  guarantee  Cambodian 
Independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Re- 
lations were  resumed  last  year. 

Cambodia  tolerated  the  existence  along  its 
borders  of  Vietnamese  Communist  bases 
which  did  not  pose  a  threat  to  Internal 
peace.  Since  the  March  coup  Cambodia  has 
abandoned  Its  neutrality  and  moved  to  align 
Itself  with  the  antl-Communlst  position  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  response  China  has  broken 
relations  with  the  Lon  Nol  regime  and  rec- 
ognized Sihanouk's  govermnent-ln-exlle. 
Russia  Is  exp>ected  to  follow.  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Cong  have  also  severed  rela- 
tions with  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

The  Pattern  of  Southeast  Asian  Histobt 
(A  Pact  Sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned   Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) 

THE  traditional  PERIOD 

"Southeast  Asia"  Is  not  a  place.  It  Is  a 
geographical  expression — there  are  no  uni- 
fying factors  of  race,  religion,  or  language, 
and  each  of  the  present  countries  Is  made 
up  of  successive  overlays  of  Invasions  and 
migrations  which  began  before  recorded  his- 
tory and  continue  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  rugged  terrain  invites  fragmentation, 
while  cultural  influences  further  divide  the 
area.  The  Indian  style  of  kingship,  religion, 
art,  and  social  organization  exerted  a  pro- 
found gravitational  pull  on  all  of  the  peo- 
ples except  the  Vietnamese,  who  looked  to 
China  for  their  model  of  Confucian  emperor, 
bureaucracy,  and  village  government.  Even 
Vietnamese  Buddhism,  although  ultimately 
derived  from  India,  was  put  through  the 
strainer  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  Is  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  the  Buddhism 
of  other  Southeast  Asian  countries.  After 
the  Mongol  Invasions  of  the  13th  century, 
the  political  geography  of  the  area  took 
roughly  Its  present  shape,  with  a  wrangling 
triangle  of  "great  powers,''  Burma,  Vietnam 
(located  In  present-day  North  Vietnam), 
and  Slam  (Thailand),  dominating  the  de- 
clining Khmer  (Cambodian)  and  Laotian 
kingdoms.  Thus  these  countries,  like  those 
of  Europe,  were  and  are  not  p>asslve  "domi- 
noes," but  active  and  politically  sophisticated 
forces  In  their  own  destiny. 

THE  EARLY  COLONIAL  PERIOD 

A  p>erlod  of  European  piracy  and  adventur- 
ism merged  into  a  period  of  commercial  ex- 
pansion, only  then  followed.  In  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  by  acquisition  of  exten- 
sive territory. 

Burma.  The  Burmese,  after  a  bloody  but 
superficial  unification  In  the  16th  century, 
continued  to  hold  up  their  end  In  the  seem- 
ingly endless  series  of  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  occasional  outside  Invaders.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Burmese,  however,  their 
country  lay  between  the  British  spheres  of 
Influence  In  India  and  Malaya.  The  British 
took  over  the  kingdom,  bit  by  bit,  during 
the  19th  century,  with  the  final  annexation 
coming  In  1886.  Since  independence,  the 
Burmese  have  cut  off  contact  with  the  West, 
and  maintained  correct  althou^jh  not  inti- 
mate relations  with  Peking. 

Thailand  (Siam) .  The  Siamese  have  a 
long  tradition  of  balancing  strong  but  dis- 
tant foreign  powers  against  her  own  neigh- 
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bors — first  the  Chlneae  emperors,  then  the 
various  European  lmf)erlall8ts.  then  the  Ja- 
panese, and  most  recently  the  Americans. 
Sandwiched  between  the  Burmese  and  the 
Vietnamese,  the  Siamese  have  carried  on 
wars  with  each.  These  were  Interrupted 
by  the  colonial  powers.  Thailand,  however, 
is  the  only  country  In  Southeast  Asia  never 
ruled  by  Europeans. 

Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  Khmer  kingdom, 
of  which  Cambodia  Is  the  heir,  was  one  of 
the  great  powers  In  the  area  until  the  Mongol 
invasions.  Like  Laos.  It  was  caught  In  a 
series  of  epic  battles  between  the  Siamese 
and  the  Vietnamese,  although  Laos  could 
not  maintain  Cambodia's  degree  of  unity 
and  had  only  a  transient  existence.  When 
the  French  took  over  the  various  states  of 
Vietnam  In  the  19th  century,  they  succeeded 
to  traditional  Vietnamese  claims  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  and  Justified  their  control  of  tfiese 
two  countries  on  these  grounds.  Some  Viet- 
namese still  support  these  territorial  claims. 

Vietnam.  The  present  territories  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  have  never  been  politi- 
cally united  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  although  they  have  considered  them- 
selves culturally  one.  Prance  established  a 
foothold  around  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  (the  French  ships  which  fought 
tor  American  lndep>endence  went  next  to 
fight  In  Vietnam ) ,  and  during  the  following 
century  the  territories  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  were  brought  piecemeal  under 
varying  degrees  of  French  control. 

THE     EFTECTS     OF    COLONIALISM 

Most  j)eople  would  accept  the  fact  that  Uie 
colonial  governments  existed  for  the  glory 
and  profit  of  the  home  countries,  but  many 
still  do  not  realize  the  Implications  for  the 
people  these  governments  attempted  to  rule. 
At  first  the  Europ>eans  tried  to  make  use  of 
the  existing  political  structure  to  rule  In- 
directly, later  assuming  direct  control  in 
many  areas.  Thus,  the  traditional  system  was 
either  destroyed  or  discredited  as  collabora- 
tionist. Rising  generations  of  local  leaders 
and  ambltlotis  youth,  dazzled  by  the  pres- 
tige of  foreign  power,  were  bought  off  or 
prevented  from  Independent  political  ac- 
tivity on  the  popular  level.  Foreign  edu- 
cation tended  to  Eruropeanlze  the  student 
and  to  lead  him  to  prefer  bureaucratic  ad- 
vancement and  the  comforts  of  "modem"  life 
m  the  cities  to  confrontation  with  the 
colonizers  and  development  within  his  own 
tradition.  In  the  economic  fleld,  the  colonial 
governments  fostered  mainly  extractive  in- 
dustries and  foreign  trade.  There  was  a  de- 
gree of  economic  development,  but  It  took 
palace  outside  the  traditional  sector,  and  did 
little  good  for  most  of  the  p)eople. 

The  colonial  powers  never  managed  to 
control  politics  on  the  local  levri  or  the  Uves 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pteople. 
Euroi>eanlzed  education  and  Ideals  Instilled 
In  some  the  message  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  When  the  Japanese  threw  out  the 
colonialists  at  the  start  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  aura  of  European  invincibility 
was  shattered  beyond  recovery.  The  resist- 
ance and  nationalist  movements  organized  on 
the  local  level  and  carried  out  widespread 
mobilization.  The  twin  appeals  of  national- 
ism (independence  and  self -development) 
and  revolution  (in  the  sense  of  social  and 
economic  Justice)  prevented  any  return  to 
either  colonial  status  or  traditional  forms  of 
government. 

When  lndei>endence  came,  the  Asian  na- 
tions were  left  with  an  array  of  essential  but 
uncompleted  tasks :  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective governments  with  legitimate  popular 
bases:  the  development  of  traditional  ways 
of  life  and  thought  to  deal  with  new  prob- 
lems: the  reform  of  unjust  and  Inefficient 
traditional  social  and  economic  structures: 
and  the  agonizing  process  of  moving  peoples 
and  boundaries  so  as  to  form  viable  national 
entitles.  In  short  colonization  and  imperial 
rtile  set  up   ^   Irreversible  pMocess  of  In- 
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temal  and  extern*!  nation  formation  but  did 
not  carry  It  very  far.  The  completion  of  the 
process,  now  In  full  swing.  Is  proving  pain- 
ful and  prolonged. 

Com  Mr  N  ISM  in  Asia 

(A  Pact  Sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars.  Harvard 
University  ) 

One  of  the  main  foundations  of  American 
public  support  for  the  government's  war  pol- 
icies In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  fear  of  ag- 
gressive communist  expansionism  in  Asia.  Is 
there  any  basis  to  the  Idea  that  we'll  be  In 
worse  trouble  "If  we  don't  stop  them  here"' 
To  answer  this  question  we  have  to  know 
Just  what  we're  talking  about  when  we  speak 
of  communism. 

COMMfNlST    DIVISIONS 

When  Russia  was  the  only  communist  state. 
it  was  the  center  of  an  International  Com- 
munist movement  which  was  held  toegther 
through  the  Communist  International  and 
dominated  by  Stalin  After  World  War  II  the 
coming  to  power  of  communist  parties  In 
Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  in  China  and  parts 
of  Korea  and  Vietnam  signaled  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  an  international  communist 
movement  dominated  by  a  single  center.  In 
19+8  Tito's  Yugoslavia  sucscessfully  defied 
Russia  After  Stalin's  death  in  1953  Easterj 
Europe  began  to  acquire  greater  independ- 
ence vis-a-vis  Russia.  In  Asia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Korea,  the  various  communist  move- 
ments (notably  In  China  and  Vietnam'  owed 
almost  nothing  to  Moscow  In  their  struggles 
for  power 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  a  unified  communist  movement  has  been 
provided  by  the  conflict  between  Russia  and 
China.  Although  both  Moscotc  and  Peking 
haie  supplied  Hanoi  icith  aid  it  has  been  in 
competition  unth  each  other  rather  than  in 
cooperation.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
escalation  the  Chinese  Communists  pointedly 
rejected  Russl&n  overtures  to  coordinate  mlll- 
tsxy  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  As  a  result.  Hanoi 
was  placed  In  the  unenviable  position  of  hav- 
ing to  balance  carefully  between  the  two 
powers.  The  strain  which  this  caused  was 
evidenced  by  the  last  testament  of  North 
Vietnamese  leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who  died  last 
September.  He  pleaded  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  antagonistic  communist  states. 

COMMUNISM    AND    NATIONALISM 

The  fear  of  monolithic  communism  falls 
to  account  for  the  Incorporation  of  national- 
istic aspirations  into  the  programs  of  the 
various  communist  parties  of  Asia  These 
parties,  having  arisen  In  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  different  national  experiences,  have 
proven  to  be  as  defensive  of  their  nation's 
autonomy  as  non -communist  political  groups 
have  been 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  China  has  en- 
couraged "national  liberation"  or  guerrilla 
movements  Ln  a  number  of  Asian  countries 
as  part  of  Its  efTort  to  eliminate  American 
influence  along  Its  borders  and  thereby  in- 
crease its  own  security.  But  the  Chinese  have 
not  been  able  to  control  these  movements 
nor  have  they  committed  military  personnel 
or  significant  material  aid.  The  ChiTiese  mes- 
sage to  the  national  liberation  movements. 
based  on  their  own  experience,  has  been  "do 
it  yourself."  Significantly.  In  the  cases  of 
China  and  Vietnam  It  was  the  ability  of  the 
communist  parties  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  aspiration  for  national  Independ- 
ence that  was  the  key  factor  In  their  success. 
If  more  communist  revolutionary-  movements 
come  to  FKJwer  in  Asia  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  they  will  accept  domination  from 
China  or  anywhere  else.  Both  North  Vietnam 
euid  North  Korea,  for  example,  have  main- 
tained their  Independence  from  both  Moscow 
and  Peking. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMT7NISM   AS  A   TIABIX   ALTEXNATIVX 

Beyond  the  question  of  power  lies  the  far 
deeper  question  of  what  the  communist 
movements  offer  to  Asian  peoples.  Democracy 
versus  communism  Is  not  the  Issue,  for  In 
Asia,  communist  movements  are  often  oppos- 
ing corrupt  and  oppressive  dictatorships 
which  offer  little  freedom  to  their  people. 

Where  communist  parlies  have  come  to 
power  (In  China,  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam),  the  evidence  is  that  they  have 
begun  the  mobilization  of  resources  neces- 
sary for  national  development.  They  have 
succeeded  In  ending  the  vast  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor  and  In  eliminating  the  extreme 
deprivation  of  the  majority.  This  indicates 
that  communism,  as  a  system  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  organization.  Is  a  vi- 
able system  in  developing  nations.  Very  often. 
In  fact,  the  communists  have  responded  to 
the  the  needs  of  the  Asian  peoples  better 
than  the  ruling  classes  which  the  U.S.  sup- 
ports. They  often  represent  the  better  hope 
for  the  future. 

"Democracy"  in  South  Vietnam 
(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ) 

VIETNAM 

Traditional  Local  Democracy:  Vietnam  has 
not  traditionally  bad  democratic  government 
on  the  national  level,  but  on  the  local  level 
village  headmen  have  always  been  elected  by 
the  village.  After  consolidating  power  in  1955, 
Diem  replaced  these  elected  headmen  with 
outsiders  commissioned  to  carry  out  Saigon's 
programs  of  taxation,  conscription,  corvee, 
and  relocation  of  people.  These  outsiders 
were  ignorant  of  village  ways,  and  by  uni- 
versally applying,  for  example,  the  3(K'c  tax 
on  crops  without  regard  for  varying  local  sit- 
uations, they  often  put  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  villagers.  Former  Viet  Mlnh  endeared 
themselves  to  the  villagers  by  assassinating 
these  outsiders  and  wresting  control  of  the 
villages  away  from  the  Saigon  government. 
(Such  cases  are  prominent  among  the  "ter- 
rorist assassinations"  we  heard  about  In  the 
West.) 

1954-1955.— With  almost  total  control  of 
Vietnam  In  1954.  the  Viet  Mlnh  agreed  to 
withdraw  to  the  North  In  exchange  for  na- 
tion-wide elections  in  1956  promised  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  to  reunite  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  was  determined  to  preserve  South 
Vietnam  as  a  separate  pro-U.S.  state.  After 
commitment  and  Initiation  of  American  sup- 
port for  such  a  state  and  the  signing  of  the 
SEATO  agreement  for  similar  purposes,  the 
U.S.  moved  to  consolidate  power  by  estab- 
lishing Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  as  head  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  in  Saigon.  The  U.S. 
told  Diem  to  close  off  the  DMZ  and  turn  it 
into  a  border  between  two  countries  (a  clear 
violation  of  the  Geneva  treaty).  They  then 
proceeded  to  stage  an  election  between  Diem 
and  the  last  emperor  Bao  Dal,  who  had  al- 
ready been  ejected  from  the  country.  Ballot 
gimmickry  prevented  secrecy  In  voting,  and 
reprisals  for  wrong  voting  were  widespread. 
Life  Magazine  on  May  13,  1957  reported  that 
American  advisers  had  told  Diem  that  a  60% 
"success"  would  have  been  quite  sufficient, 
but  Diem  "Insisted  on  98'"r."  In  fact,  Diem 
got  605,025  votes  In  Saigon  frotn  a  total  of 
450,000  registered  voters. 

Over  the  next  few  years  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  ap- 
pealed to  Saigon  and  the  Geneva  powers  at 
least  seven  times  for  carrying  out  of  the 
nation-wide  election  promised  at  Geneva. 
As  President  Elsenhower  recorded  In  his 
memoirs,  however,  the  U.S.  supported  Dlem's 
refusal  to  hold  those  elections;  for  we  knew 
that  at  least  80%  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
would  have  voted  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
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1967  Elections. — The  present  Thteu-Ky 
government  claims  legitimacy  on  the  basis 
of  these  widely-pubUcdzed  elections.  Tbe 
scope  of  this  election,  the  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  even  the  voting  Itself  lend  little 
legitimacy  to  the  results  of  the  election. 

1.  It  was  highly  restricted  TTie  most  pop- 
ular competitor,  Duong  Van  Mlnh  (the  man 
who  overthrew  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem) ,  was  exiled  to 
Thailand  and  forbidden  to  run  for  office. 
Parties  advocating  a  neutralist  solution  were 
at  times  prohibited,  and  even  the  press  was 
forbidden  to  voice  neutralist  opinions. 

2.  The  Thieu-Ky  regime  made  laws  to 
restrict  camp>aignlng,  and  then  broke  those 
laws  in  its  own  all-out  election  campaign. 
Opposition  candidates  were  harassed,  de- 
tained, and  delivered  by  the  military  to  places 
miles  away  from  their  waiting  audiences. 
Funds  from  the  Vietnamese  treasury  and 
even  from  American  aid  were  used  in  the 
massive  effort  to  spread  "Thieu  and  Ky"  to 
thousands  of  peasants  who  did  not  know 
the  names  of  the  other  people  running. 

3.  Voting  was  restricted  to  those  parts  of 
South  Vietnam  considered  'Mfe"  by  the 
Thieu-Ky  government.  The  entire  army — 
under  Thieu  and  Ky^voted  the  army  ticket, 
sometimes  twice  (where  stationed  and  at 
home)  or  more.  Villages  and  large  refugee 
groups  voted  under  the  force  of  threatened 
starvation.  Finally,  reports  of  actual  bal- 
lot frauds  and  miscounts  were  common.  Even 
then,  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  got  only  35 'v  of 
the  vote.  The  runner-up  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu 
was  put  in  prison  (he  remains  there  now) 
for  talking  about  "peace"  and  "neutrality" 
in  his  campaign.  South  Vietnamese  law  pre- 
scribes death  or  a  long-term  Jail  sentence 
for  discussing  "peace"  or  "neutrality." 

The  National  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam 
established  a  special  subcommittee  to  inves- 
tigate the  election.  The  committee  found 
11  types  of  "irregulau-lties"  committed  at 
5,105  polling  stations.  Under  pressure  the 
subcommittee  ruled  that  only  2,531  of  those 
stations  had  committed  these  violations  In- 
tentionally. These  2.531  stations  involved 
1,695,558  votes,  and  the  election  law  stipu- 
lated that  If  over  800,000  votes  were  Involved 
the  election  should  be  ruled  Invalid.  None- 
theless, the  National  Assembly,  literally  at 
gunpoint  with  Thleu's  army  In  their  Cham- 
ber, voted  validation  of  the  election  results. 


Elections  have  been  held  In  1955.  1958,  and 
1960. 

The  1955  Election  was  unilateral:  the 
Royal  Government  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
reached  agreement  In  October  of  that  year, 
but  the  filing  date  for  the  election  was  not 
extended  to  permit  the  Pathet  Lao  to  place 
their  candidates  on  the  ballot.  Thus  only  the 
government  was  able  to  participate. 

In  the  1958  Election  leftist  candidates  were 
permitted  on  the  ballot.  American  funds 
were  used  to  provide  SIO.OOO  "abstention 
bounties"  to  opposition  candidates  who 
would  promise  not  to  run  against  the  XJS.- 
approved  ticket.  Additional  "presents"  were 
given  to  large  numbers  of  village  leaders  In 
what  the  American  mission  called  "Opera- 
tion Booster  Shot."  In  spite  of  such  efforts, 
although  only  21  of  the  59  seats  in  the 
Assembly  were  put  up  for  election,  leftists 
won  13  of  these  seats.  In  view  of  the  results, 
Pathet  Lao  leaders  should  have  been  Invited 
to  Join  the  government,  but  the  U.S.  an- 
nounced that  no  aid  would  be  given  to  any 
country  with  Communists  In  its  cabinet. 
Since  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  like  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  received  large  monthly 
paychecks  from  U.S.  funds,  they  responded 
by  voting  in  a  rightist  government  which 
abandoned  neutrality,  repudiated  the  Geneva 
agreements,  and  began  arresting  leftist  poli- 
ticians. 
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In  1959  a  more  extreme  right-wing  faction 
generally  identified  with  the  CIA  staged  a 
military  coup.  The  new  government  sought 
electoral  sanction:  they  proclaimed  an  elec- 
tion for  1960. 

In  1960  Western  journalists  reported  CIA 
agents  passing  out  money  In  attemtps  to 
buy  votes.  During  the  campaign  the  U.S.- 
funded  army  was  used  in  a  "mopping  up" 
operation  against  {Mlltlcal  opposition.  The 
government  counted  the  vote  and  announced 
a  major  victory.  In  one  province  they  got  3.- 
000  more  votes  than  there  were  voters,  in  an- 
other province — long  a  stronghold  of  the 
Pathet  Lao — the  government  won  by  a  tally 
of  18,189  to  4  (the  opposition  candidate  had 
five  voters  in  his  immediate  family).  This 
election  has  not  been  taken  seriously  in 
diplomatic  circles. 

Actually  elections  have  not  been  the  im- 
portant political  process  In  recent  Laotian 
history.  Throughout  this  period  power  rested 
with  the  Army  and  the  National  Assembly, 
both  groups  supported  entirely  by  the  U.S. 
Numerous  times  the  U.S.  threatened  to  hold 
back  the  monthly  check — and  each  time  the 
Assembly  voted  in  a  new  government  with 
policies  favorable  to  the  U.S. 

CAMBODIA 

Norodom  Sihanouk's  regime  relied  on  a 
mass  base.  Sihanouk's  political  movement, 
the  Sangkum.  penetrated  throughout  the 
country.  He  remains  Immensely  popular  In 
the  Cambodian  countryside. 

The  current  Lon  Nol  regime  represents  an 
effort  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  aristocracy  to 
regfaln  traditional  privileges  from  a  ruler  who 
had  bypassed  them  to  rule  with  the  direct 
consent  of  the  people. 

Laos 

(A  fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) 

Area:  91.000  square  miles,  about  the  size 
of  New  York  plus  Pennsylvania.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  China,  on  the  west  by  Thailand, 
the  south  by  Cambodia,  on  the  east  by  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Except  for  a  narrow 
plain  along  the  north  side  of  the  Mekong 
River,  the  terrain  is  rugged  and  motm- 
talnous. 

Population;  2,825.000,  consisting  (in  des- 
cending order  of  numbers)  of  ethnic  Laos 
living  in  the  lowlands,  ethnic  Thais  living 
in  the  northern  valleys,  and  tribal  Meos  and 
Khas  living  In  the  mountains. 

Capital:  Vientiane  (pop.  200,000). 

Military  Forces:  Royal  Lao  Army:  60.000 
men.  Largely  a  defensive  force,  not  an  affec- 
tive aggressive  force.  Armee  Clandestine: 
12,000  men.  CIA  suppcMrted.  led  by  General 
Vang  Pao.  Consists  of  Meo,  Thai.  Cambodian, 
and  Burmese  mercenaries.  Used  in  harassing 
guerrlUa-style  operations.  The  existence  of 
this  army  was  uncovered  by  U.S.  newspapers 
In  late  1969.  Pathet  Lao:  20,000  men.  These 
are  Laotian  communist  forces,  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  Meo  and  Kha  tribesmen.  North 
Vietnamese  Army:  40-50,000  men  in  Laos. 

historical  background 
Laos  is  made  up  of  many  tribal  groupings 
owing  little  allegiance  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. From  the  early  18th  century,  the  coun- 
try was  divided  Into  three  kingdoms.  It  was 
united  after  the  Second  World  War  and  at- 
tained independence  in  1954.  Laos  had  en- 
Joyed  peace  and  Independence  only  when 
her  two  neighbors,  Thailand  and  Vietnam, 
were  in  equilibrium  or  were  too  weak  to  ex- 
tend into  Laotian  territory.  The  central  gov- 
ernment has  never  been  effective — territory 
has  been  carved  up  among  rival  warlords. 

The  cold  war  Imposed  a  pattern  of  left- 
right  confrontation  on  the  divided  Laotian 
scene.  Prom  1954.  the  U.S.  built  up  a  pro- 
American  government  and  military  force  cen- 
tered In  Vientiane,  based  on  the  old  Laotian 
nobility  and  a  new  military-commercial  class 
oriented   primarily   toward   U.S.   aid. 

The  North  Vietnamese  gave  aid  and  ad- 
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visors  to  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  leftist  libera- 
tion movement  formed  in  1950  to  combat 
the  French  attempt  to  relmpose  colonial  con- 
trol In  Indochina.  The  Pathet  Lao  organized 
mainly  In  the  countryside.  Combining  a  na- 
tionalist appeal  with  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  rural  life,  the  Pathet  Lao  gained 
control  over  about  half  of  Laos  by  the  mld- 
1950's. 

In  1962,  the  conflict  between  the  two  hav- 
ing reached  a  serious  level,  an  agreement 
was  reached  at  an  International  conference 
In  Geneva  guaranteeing  the  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos.  The  Geneva  Confer- 
ence did  not  long  interrupt  the  mutual 
build-up  of  pro-  and  anti-U.S.  forces  in  Laos. 
The  coalition  government  of  rightist,  neu- 
tralist and  leftist  factions  Installed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Geneva  Conference  was  Increas- 
ingly dominated  by  the  pro-U.S.  elements 
under  Souvanna  Phouma.  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  grew  each  year. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

When  the  U.S.  made  Its  major  troop  com- 
mitments to  Vietnam  In  1965,  it  stepped  up 
the  bombing  (begun  in  1964)  of  both  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  in  eastern  Laos  and  Pathet 
Lao  territory  in  the  north.  After  November, 
1968,  when  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  ended,  the  U.S.  sharply  Increased  the 
amount  of  bombing  within  Laos,  reaching 
at  times  as  many  as  20,000  sorties  a  month. 
The  bombing  was  Intended  not  only  to  in- 
terdict the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trial,  but  to  force 
the  residents  of  northern  amd  eastern  Laos 
to  evacuate  in  order  to  deprive  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  of  rice  and  labor. 

Throughout  the  Laotltm  War,  the  Plain  of 
Jars  has  served  as  a  buffer  area  between  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in  the  east  and  the  pro- 
U.S.  forces  in  the  west,  centered  on  Armee 
Clandestine  headquarters  at  Long  Cheng  and 
on  the  capital,  'Vientiane.  The  Plain  of  Jars 
changed  hands  regularly,  vrtthout  great  cas- 
ualties to  either  side.  In  1969,  the  Armee 
Clandestine  attacked  Pathet  Lao  troops  and 
drove  them  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars.  In  a  counter-offensive  In  early  1970, 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
drove  farther  west  than  customary,  taking 
Sam  Thong,  a  U.S.-run  refugee  center  and 
supply  point,  and  threatening  Long  Cheng. 
Their  purpose  was  apparently  to  try  to  pro- 
tect their  strategic  Interest  In  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  by  forcing  the  Vientiane  govern- 
ment to  ask  the  U.S.  to  stop  the  bombing. 
The  Pathet  Lao  offered  to  enter  a  new  coali- 
tion on  this  condition  but  the  offer  was  not 
accepted. 

On  March  6,  a*  a  result  of  the  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Laos  and  newspaper  revelations 
about  the  U.S.  role  there.  President  Nixon 
made  a  statement  minimizing  the  extent  of 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Laos.  Osrrectlons  were 
later  Issued  showing  a  greater  U.S.  presence 
than  originally  stated.  Nixon  stated  the  US 
would  not  expand  its  Involvement  in  Laos. 

Throughout  its  recent  history,  Laos  has 
been  a  pawn  In  the  struggle  between  the  U.S. 
and  North  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  would 
view  control  over  Laos  by  a  hostile  foreign 
power  as  a  serious  strategic  threat  to  her 
security. 

NATtTRE    or    AMERICAN    POLICY 

The  U.S.  jjollcy  over  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  to  expand  its  own  presence  in  Laos 
In  order  to  threaten  and  contain  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  protect  Thailand  from  the  threat 
which  a  communist  neighbor  would  sup- 
posedly represent.  In  recent  years,  most 
counter-insurgency  techniques  used  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  applied  to  Laos,  with  the 
exception  of  an  actual  U.S.  combat  troop 
commitment.  The  most  Intensive  aerial  bom- 
bardment in  history  has  been  the  main  mili- 
tary effort  by  the  U.S.  But  on  the  ground, 
as  in  Vietnam,  villagers  have  been  put  into 
controlled  compounds  to  keep  them  from 
contact  with  the  Pathet  Iao.  The  Plain  of 
Jars,  once  the  home  of  150,000  people,  has 
been  entirely  evacuated. 
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THE  COST    OP    THE    WAR    IN    LAOS 

The  cost  In  lives  and  equipment  to  the 
U.S.  has  been  great.  Just  under  400  men 
are  listed  as  dead  or  missing  in  Laos  and 
300  to  400  planes  have  been  destroyed. 

To  the  Laotians  the  cost  Is  much  greater. 
Though  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  Lao- 
tian dead,  one  can  safely  assume  that  the 
number  will  reach  into  the  thousands.  More- 
over, according  to  Souvanna  Phouma,  the 
pro-U  S  Prime  Minister,  the  war  has  gen- 
erated 600,000  refugees,  about  20 ''r  of  the 
population. 

Politically,  the  American  Intervention  has 
destroyed  the  |x>sslbllltie8  for  Laotian  neu- 
trality. The  American  presence  has  exacer- 
bated imbalances  In  Laotian  political  and  has 
prevented  Indigenous  political  forces  from 
coming  to  terms  with  one  another.  American 
support  for  the  right  wing  has  undermined 
tendencies  to  arrive  at  neutralist,  coalition 
solutions.  Instead  the  American  presence  has 
precipitated  a  bloody  conflict  among  political 
factions. 

Bombing  in  Indochina  :  A  MnjiARv- 
POLiTicAL  Analysis 

(A  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity). 

There  Is  now  some  controversy  over  the 
bombing  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china: Should  the  U.S.  continue  its  present 
bombing  In  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam? Should  we  resume  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam?  Shoxild  we  escalate  our 
bombing  to  a  higher  level  than  before?  In 
our  first  year  we  dropped  more  than  a  ton 
of  bombs  for  every  "enemy  soldier"  In  Viet- 
nam. By  1968  we  had  dropped  twelve  tons 
of  bombs  for  every  square  mile  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  How  has  it  been  rationalized? 

TO    THE    CONPERENCT    TABLE 

Bombing  North  Vietnam  was  often  de- 
scribed as  putting  pressure  on  that  country 
to  negotiate.  The  Vietnamese  react  to  such 
pressure  much  as  the  British  did  in  World 
War  II.  Rather  than  seeing  this  as  a  sign  of 
strength,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  called  our  bombing 
"the  agony  convulsions  of  a  grievously 
wounded  wild  beast."  The  war  is  In  the  vil- 
lages and  Jungles:  taking  to  the  air  is  seen 
as  a  frustrated  turning  away  from  the  real 
battlefleld. 

Bombing  Is  seen  as  an  escalation  that  re- 
quires greater  effort  in  opposition.  Our  Pres- 
ident coupled  peace  offers  with  bombing  es- 
calation as  a  warning  that  the  enemy  had 
better  talk  on  our  terms.  Hanoi  saw  the  re- 
peated coincidence  of  p>eace  talks  and  esca- 
lation as  an  attempt  to  dampen  the  hostile 
reaction  every  escalation  was  sure  to  bring. 
For  three  years  we  escsJated  the  bombing: 
not  until  o\ir  bombing  was  curtailed  did 
negotiations  begin. 

"TO   THE    STONE   ACE 

It  has  been  suggested  that  total  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  war-production  plants  and 
supply  depots  would  render  the  enemy  In- 
capable of  making  war.  Actually  the  U.S.  did 
destroy  such  targets  In  North  Vietnam  by 
August  1967  and  found  that  the  NLF  could 
still  wage  war  in  the  South  quite  effectively. 
At  that  time  the  only  remaining  industry 
in  North  Vietnam  was  either  Invulnerable 
(e.g.  underground)  or.  according  to  Secre- 
tary McNeimara.  not  worth  bombing.  Guer- 
rilla warfare  was  no  less  effective  in  the 
Stone  Age. 

CUTTING    THE    SUPPLY    LXNES 

Much  argument  has  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  war  In  the  South  depends 
on  constant  large-scale  supplies  from  the 
North — perhaps  a  projection  of  our  own 
method  of  making  war.  Defense  Intelligence 
indicated  in  1967  that  forces  In  the  South 
only  needed  15  tons  of  supplies  f>er  day,  and 
that  the  pipeline  capacity  Is  over  200  tons 
per  day.  Since  transport  Is  often  by  sampan 
or  modified  bicycle  (600  lbs /bike),  it  is  un- 
likely that  saturation  bombing  could  close 
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off  the  war  In  the  South.  The  negative  re- 
sults of  U.S.  bombing  between  1965-€8  bear 
this  out. 

TO    THE   CITIES 

Since  the  countryside  belongs  to  our 
enemy,  we  have  long  tried  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  the  countryside  (Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam) both  to  destroy  the  enemy's  territory 
ajid  to  force  the  people  Into  the  cities.  In  this 
manner  the  Plain  of  Jars  has  been  depopu- 
lated. Since  urbanization  Is  assumed  to  be 
an  index  of  modernization,  the  resulting  sta- 
tistics have  been  used  to  demonstrate  U.S. 
success  In  developing"  South  Vietnam.  This 
policy  has  the  tendency  to  politicize  previ- 
ously unlnvolved  young  peasants  who  sud- 
denly see  reason  to  fight  for  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  Pentagon  figures  show  a 
tripling  of  the  number  of  Southerners  re- 
cruited by  the  NFL  following  the  InltlaUon  of 
U.S.  bombing  In  1965. 

In  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  some  20-25 "^o 
of  the  population — now  numbering  Ln  the 
millions — have  been  uprooted.  The  refugee 
problem  may  be  the  most  serious  both  during 
and  after  the  war. 


INTO    A    MUD    PUDDLE 

Barry  Goldwater's  suggestion  that  we  bomb 
Haiphong  Into  a  mud  puddle  is  not  a  new 
one.  Congress  asked  Secretary  McNamara 
about  bombing  the  harbor  back  In  1967,  and 
he  demonstrated  statistically  that  offshore 
landings  could  easily  and  Invulnerably  handle 
the    load    now    being   shipped   to   Haiphong. 

There  would  of  course  be  the  danger  of 
bombing  a  Russian  or  Chinese  ship.  Remem- 
ber the  Maine. 

SOME  NEOATTVE  EFTECTS  ' 

Its  own  economy  disrupted.  North  Viet- 
nam Is  now  much  more  firmly  wedded  to  the 
support  and  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  more  especially  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China. 

Escalation  is  risked  In  1 )  accidental  bomb- 
ings in  China  (some  planes  have  been  shot 
down  over  Chinese  territory ) ,  2 )  threatening 
total  destruction  of  a  buffer  state  necessary 
to  China's  security,  and  3)  Involving  other 
countries  like  Thailand,  currently  used  as 
bases  for  our  bombing  missions. 

The  simple  cost  of  the  material  we've  lost 
m  North  Vietnam  is,  according  to  Secretary 
MacNamara.  five  times  the  value  of  the  tar- 
gets we've  destroyed. 

Mass  destruction  of  a  people  and  their 
land  turns  that  people  and  the  whole  world 
against  us.  General  Gavin,  now  a  business- 
man, testifies  that  this  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  It  even  hurts  American  trade  In 
Europe. 

Even  in  crass  military  and  political  terms, 
bombing  falls  to  accomplish  Its  alleged  ends. 
In  humanitarian  terms.  It  represents  a  policy 
of  deliberate,  concentrated  destruction  un- 
paralleled In  history — a  policy  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  both  the  land  and  Its  people. 

TO  THE  ABSUKD 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
could  do  major  damage  to  the  people  and  the 
country  of  North  Vietnam.  Such  civilian- 
directed  measures  as  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  bombing  the  Red  River  dikes  would 
betray  an  unrestrained  policy  or  purely  mili- 
tary conquest.  In  clear  disregard  for  Inter- 
national law.  It  would  unquestionably  Jolt 
the  world  Into  active  opposition  to  the  U.S., 
and  would  quite  possibly  bring  Russia  and 
China  Into  the  war.  In  any  event,  this  Is  but 
one  more  strategy  based  on  the  assumption 
that  destroying  the  North  would  somehow 
disable  the  Southerners  from  continuing 
their  struggle. 

RETEKENCES 

1.  Hearings  of  the  Armed  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  August 
1967 

2.  Harrison  Salisbury.  Behind  the  Lines: 
Hanoi. 
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Alternatives  for  U.S.  MiUTAar  Pouct 

IN    VlITNAM 

(A  fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.) 

What  are  the  alternatives  for  the  U.S. 
in  Indochina  today?  What  are  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  various  alternatives? 

1.  Step  up  military  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists, bombing  or  Invading  their  sanctuar- 
ies to  force  them  to  respect  South  Vietnam's 
territorial  Integrity. 

Pro  The  U.S.  should  not  accept  a  military 
defeat.  We  have  overwhelming  power  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  save  our 
world  prestige.  Anything  less  than  victory 
will  encotirage  communists  around  the  world 
to  attempt  aggression  and  subversion. 

Con.  The  U.S.  has  no  national  Interest  In 
Vietnam.  The  only  reason  to  step  up  mlUtary 
investment  In  that  area  is  to  save  face.  The 
cost  in  lives  and  money.  In  domestic  dissent 
and  inflation  Is  too  great  when  the  purpose 
Is  so  minor.  Bombing  has  proved  to  harden 
rather  than  weaken  the  resolve  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  while  an  invasion  of  the  north 
is  likely  to  cause  China  to  enter  the  war 
against  us,  a  war  we  could  never  win.  It  Is 
not  true  that  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  cause  other  nations  to  lose  respect  for 
us;  rather  our  present  policy  Is  losing  us 
friends  throughout  the  world.  The  loss  of 
Vietnam  or  all  of  Indochina  does  not  affect 
one  way  or  another  the  problem  of  aggression 
and  subversion  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

2  Withdraw  most  of  the  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam,  leaving  about  200,000  U.S.  troops  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  fight 
the  Communists  (Vletnamlzatlon) . 

Pro.  This  will  prevent  a  communist  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  US.  determination  to  keep  Its  commit- 
ments around  the  world  and  will  enhance 
our  national  prestige. 

Con.  This  policy  will  simply  mean  an  In- 
definite continuation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Despite  U.S.  government  propaganda.  Vlet- 
namlzatlon has  been  shown  to  be  a  failure  by 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops  to  invade  Cambodia 
even  though  the  III  Corps  area  from  which 
the  invasion  was  launched  was  supposedly 
fully  Vletnamized.  The  South  Vietnamese 
army  has  proven  incapable  of  defeating  the 
Viet  Con«  and  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
US  help  and  so  could  hardly  do  so  with- 
out It  The  continued  U.S.  presence  will 
simply  add  to  the  Viet  Cong's  nationalist 
appeal.  The  open-ended  involvement  will 
constitute  a  continuing  drain  on  our  national 
resources  and  will  continue  to  cause  domestic 
dissent  Furthermore,  the  200,000  young 
Americans  In  Vietnam  will  be  hostages  to 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
army,  who  might  eventually  outnumber  and 
surround  them. 

3.  Withdraw  slowly  (over  two  years  or  so) 
and  completely. 

Pro  This  wlU  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  pull  themselvM 
together  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the  U.S. 
will  keep  Its  commitments  to  Its  allies.  By 
withdrawing  slowly,  we  can  plan  our  moves 
m  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  US  troops  who  remain  near  the  end. 
Even  If  the  National  Uberatlon  Front  does 
win  as  a  result  of  this  policy.  It  will  not 
harm  the  national  Interest.  Pears  of  a  blood- 
bath are  highly  exaggerated  since  there  was 
no  bloodbath  when  the  Viet  Mlnh  took  over 
North  Vietnam,  nimors  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. If  South  Vietnam  cannot  stand 
on  Its  own  within  two  years,  the  U.S.  cannot 
do  anything  about  It. 

Con.  1.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  policy 
win  be  a  communist  takeover  and  a  blood- 
bath of  those  South  Vietnamese  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  us.  This  wiU  harm 
U.S.  prestige  around  the  world. 

2.  There  is  no  point  delaying  our  vrtth- 
drawal  for  another  two  years.  Vletnamlza- 
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tlon  Is  a  sham.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
had  their  chance  and  they  obviously  are  not 
Interested  enough  In  defeating  the  Viet  Cong 
to  get  together  and  do  it.  Meanwhile  the  cost 
In  lives  and  dollars  continues  to  mount.  (See 
also  Pro  argument  Tor  alternative  4.) 

4.  Withdraw  immediately. 

Pro.  We  lost  the  war  In  Vietnam  long  ago 
and  there  is  no  way  to  win  It  now.  It  Is  not 
worth  a  single  life  to  prolong  our  presence 
there  as  a  way  of  trying  to  paper  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  lost.  The  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  simply  prolongs  the  destruction  of 
Vietnam's  society  and  people  which  has  been 
the  result  of  U.S.  policy  all  along.  The  pri- 
mary desire  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
now  is  for  a  regime  which  brings  peace  and 
security  and  which  does  not  ally  Itself  with 
foreigners.  China's  view  of  the  U.S.  bases  in 
South  Vietnam  as  a  threat  to  her  security, 
and  Hanoi's  desire  to  see  Vietnam  unified  are 
legitimate,  while  U.S.  intervention  has  al- 
ways been  unjustified. 

Con.  The  U.S.  will  suffer  a  severe  loss  of 
face  If  It  withdraws  from  South  Vietnam 
Immediately,  and  our  friends  In  that  coun- 
try win  be  purged  by  the  Communists. 
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NEW  GLORY  FOR  OLD  GLORY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Drycleaning  will  this  year 
again  sponsor   a   "New  Glory  for  Old 
Glory"    campaign.    During    this    cam- 
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paign,  cleaners  are  urged  to  clean  Ameri- 
can flags  at  no  charge.  The  institute  will 
provide  special  posters  for  participating 
cleaners  to  display  in  their  windows  stat- 
ing that  flags  will  be  cleaned  free  from 
June  1  to  12. 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  resolved  "that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be 
13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation."  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  national  flag. 

Today,  193  years  later,  Americans  con- 
tinue to  revere  their  flag.  Old  Glory,  the 
symbol  of  a  fledgling  Republic,  has  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  freedom  where- 
ever  the  flag  and  the  men  who  fight  for 
it  may  be. 

Encouraging  the  flying  of  the  flag  has 
become  an  annual  project  for  dryclean- 
ers  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Legion.  This  year  is  the  17th  year  of  the 
"New  Glory  for  Old  Glory"  campaign. 

During  the  2-week  period  prior  to  Flag 
Day.  June  14.  drycleaners  are  being 
urged  to  encourage  their  customers  to 
keep  Old  Glory  waving  more  proudly 
than  ever,  not  only  on  its  birthday  but 
throughout  the  year. 

This  campaign  has  blossomed  into 
prominence  in  many  communities  in  re- 
cent years.  The  American  Legion  has 
been  most  cooperative  and  annually  asks 
its  local  posts  to  cooperate  with  local 
drycleaners  who  are  willing  to  dryclean 
the  flag  free  during  the  2  weeks  prior  to 
Flag  Day. 

The  program  was  first  conducted  joint- 
ly in  1954  by  the  Detrex  Corp. — a  manu- 
facturer of  drycleaning  equipment — and 
the  American  Legion.  The  corporation 
sent  letters  to  drycleaners  urging  them 
to  cooperate  with  American  Legion  posts 
in  their  communities  by  cleaning  Ameri- 
can flags  free  of  charge  during  the  period 
June  1-12,  prior  to  Flag  Day,  June  14. 
The  object  of  the  program  was  to  obtain 
maximum  display  of  the  flag  on  June  14. 

Cleaners  are  being  urged  to  contact 
their  local  papers  to  inform  them  of  the 
"New  Glory"  campaign,  and  to  work  with 
local  American  Legion  oflBcials  to  obtain 
proclamations  from  local  officials  recog- 
nizing Flag  Day.  and  asking  local  citi- 
zens to  participate  by  displaying  flags. 


U.S.  AIDES  IN  SAIGON  QUES-nON 
POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  statement  of  the  President 
last  night  that  recent  U.S.  activities  in 
Cambodia  have  been  "the  most  success- 
ful operation  of  this  long  and  difficult 
war,  there  remains  a  good  deal  of  ques- 
tioning on  the  part  of  concerned  citizens 
and  experienced  American  observers  as 
to  whether  the  new  forays  into  a  pre- 
viously neutral  country  will  contribute  at 
all  to  a  peace. 

The  President  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  all  our  military  objectives  have 
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been  achieved.  This  is  most  doubtful 
since  there  was  no  mention  in  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  about  the  Communist  head- 
quarters that  the  President  had  pre- 
viously indicated  was  a  prime  target.  But 
beyond  the  immediate  tactical  consid- 
eration it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  war  in  Indochina  is  not  subject 
to  a  military  solution. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  our  forays 
into  Cambodia  will  not  guarantee  a 
swifter  peace;  indeed,  peace  and  our 
withdrawal  from  the  area  may  both  re- 
ceive a  setback. 

Terence  Smith,  chief  of  the  Saigon 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  has 
just  completed  a  15-month  assignment 
in  South  Vietnam  addresses  himself  to 
just  this  problem  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Wednesday. 
June  3.  I  include  that  article  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Smith's  thoughts  on 
this  critical  matter: 

U.S.  AxDES  IN  Saigon  Qutstion  Policy 
(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  Soxtth  Vhtnam.  June  1. — There  Is 
widespread  doubt  among  the  most  experi- 
enced American  observers  In  South  Vietnam 
that  current  United  States  policies  will 
bring  lasting  peace. 

Although  110.000  American  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and  enormous 
strides  have  been  made  In  peclflcatlon  In  the 
last  18  months,  the  United  States  still  faces 
vast  problems  In  extricating  Itself. 

At  the  root  of  the  pessimistic  outlook  are 
serious  and  widely  held  doubts  about  the 
following : 

The  efficacy  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram, which  has  yet  to  face  major  chal- 
lenges. 

The  wisdom  of  the  extension  of  the  war 
Into  Cambodia,  which,  despite  the  immedi- 
ate military  gains  it  may  achieve,  seems 
Ukely  to  complicate  American  efforts  to  dis- 
engage and  may  eventually  involve  the 
United  States — step  by  painful  step — In  the 
defense  of  yet  another  week  and  uncertain 
government. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Saigon  Oovem- 
ment  In  dealing  with  Increasingly  serious 
economic  and  political  problems  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  nature  of  the  progress  achieved  In  the 
pacification  program,  which  remains  fragile 
and  subject  to  the  enemy's  will. 

Finally,  there  is  a  conviction  that  United 
States  policies  fall  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
central  element  In  the  Vietnam  puzzle:  the 
need  for  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
that  reflects  the  true  balance  of  power  among 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

"We  won't  solve  this  war  by  cleaning  out 
the  base  areas  In  Cambodia,  or  even  by  re- 
placing American  troops  with  South  Viet- 
namese." an  American  who  has  spent  five 
years  In  Vietnam  said  the  other  day. 

"We  have  .to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  find  an  acceptable  way  of  distribut- 
ing political  power  among  the  Vietnamese. 
That's  what  the  fighting  Is  all  about,  and  it 
won't  stop  until  we  solve  it." 

The  skepticism  about  American  policy  Is 
shared  In  many  quarters  In  Vietnam — by 
young,  dedicated  Americans  working  at  the 
province  and  district  level,  and  by  Independ- 
ent observers.  Including  Journalists  and  for- 
eign diplomats.  It  Is  greatest  among  those 
whose  Jobs  permit  them  to  travel  around 
Vietnam. 

The  attitude  Is  also  evident  among  edu- 
cated. Independent  South  Vietnamese,  peo- 
ple outside  the  Government  whq  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  their  country 
after  the  American  disengagement. 
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A  T»ACi;  or  BITTEaNXSS 

Through  the  remarks  or  aU  those  peo- 
ple runs  a  cx>inmon  theme:  No  lasting  peace 
Is  possible  without  a  political  solution. 

"Vletnamlzatlon.  by  itself,  won't  produce 
any  kind  of  peace  In  this  country,  Just  or 
otherwise."  a  31 -year-old  major  who  works 
as  a  district  adviser  In  the  pacification  pro- 
gram said  recently  with  more  than  a  trace  of 
bitterness. 

"Unless  It  Is  matched  by  some  sort  of  po- 
litical settlement,  Vletnamlzatlon  Just  means 
that  the  fighting  will  go  on  and  on.  But  in- 
stead of  Americans  killing  Vietnamese,  you'll 
have  Vietnamese  killing  Vietnamese." 

Many  people  here,  like  the  major,  acknowl- 
edge that  Vletnamlzatlon  wlU  eventually  get 
American  soldiers  off  the  battlefield — though 
not  necessarily  out  of  the  country — but  they 
Insist  that  It  will  not  end  the  war  or  produce 
a  Just  peace. 

Behind  that  belief  Is  the  conviction  that 
the  enemy  conUnues  to  have  the  necessary 
strength,  spirit,  manpower  and  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle  In  South  Viet- 
nam— and  Laos  and  Cambodia  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Pew  military  men  here  dispute 
that  assessment  of  the  Communists'  ca- 
pability. 

LOST  IN  THE  FTTBOB 

President  Nixon's  offer.  In  his  address 
April  20.  to  discuss  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
"a  fair  political  solution  [reflecUng]  the  ex- 
isting relationship  of  political  forces  in  South 
Vietnam"  had  barely  begun  to  sink  In  when 
It  was  lost  In  the  furor  cause  by  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  10  days  later.  It  may  have 
been,  as  one  American  here  described  it,  "the 
first  casualty  of  Nixon's  decision  to  go  into 
Cambodia." 

The  senior  members  of  the  American  mili- 
tary command  are  visibly  defensive  about  the 
Cambodian  operation  and  the  controversy  it 
has  caused.  They  insist  that  it  was  a  military 
Justifiable  tactical  operation  that  got  caught 
up  In  larger  strategic  and  political  questions. 

Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  commander  of 
United  States  forces  In  Vietnam,  has  Indi- 
cated to  friends  that  he  feels  that  President 
Nixon  drastically  oversold  the  operation  and 
enlarged  its  goals  beyond  realization  dimen- 
sions. 

The  general  has  said  that  the  real  purpose 
was  to  put  a  dent  In  the  enemy's  supply 
system  and  not.  as  Mr.  Nixon  suggested,  to 
overrun  and  clean  out  the  Communist  head- 
quarters. 

The  greatest  peril  in  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture seems  to  He  In  the  period  after  June  30, 
when  the  Americans  have  withdrawn  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  likely  to  continue 
their  operations.  The  consensus  here  Is  that 
the  President  Is  going  to  find  it  far  harder 
to  get  Americans  out  of  Cambodia  than  It 
was  to  send  them  In. 

CHOICE    FOR    AMERICANS 

In  the  short  run  the  Americans  may  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  going  to  the 
aid  of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  watching 
them  flounder  if  they  come  under  heavy 
pressure.  In  the  long  run  the  United  States 
could  find  Itself  committed  by  proxy,  as  a 
result  of  South  Vietnamese  pledges  and  ac- 
tions, to  the  defense  of  the  shaky  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  Lon  Nol,  which 
displaced  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  become  over- 
extended In  Cambodia,  the  Americans  are 
going  to  find  it  correspondingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  their  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
on  schedule. 

Apart  from  the  complications  of  the  Cam- 
bodian venture.  Vletnamlzatlon  faces  other 
serious  problems.  So  far  a  total  of  110,000 
Americans  have  been  pulled  out  of  Vietnam, 
leaving  429.000  behind.  The  real  test  will 
come  In  the  next  year,  during  which  150,000 
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more  will  have  been  withdrawn  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  to  take  on  the  heavy 
fighting. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  danger  is  mili- 
tary. For  the  last  four  years  the  large  Amer- 
ican combat  divisions  have  effectively 
manned  the  front  lines.  They  have  pursued 
the  main  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
units  relentlessly,  gradually  driving  them 
from  populated  areas  into  the  Jungles  and 
mountains  along  the  Laotian  and  Cam- 
bodian borders. 

As  Vletnamlzatlon  advances,  the  South 
Vietnamese  divisions  will  take  on  the  task 
while  the  remaining  American  units  fall  back 
Into  something  approaching  garrison  duty. 
Their  safety  and  that  of  an  additional  250,- 
000  or  more  Americans  providing  combat 
and  logistical  support  will  depend  on  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

HIGHER    TOLX    FORESEEN 

Even  conceding  substantial  improvement 
In  the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  It  is  hard  to  imagine  them 
coping  with  divisions  of  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  as  effectively  as  the  Americans  did. 
The  result  may  be  significantly  Increased 
casualties — American  as  well  as  South  Viet- 
namese— In  the  later  stages  of  the  with- 
drawal process. 

Another  consequence  may  be  strikingly 
reduced  security  In  certain  areas  of  the 
countryside,  most  notably  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  coimtry. 

In  the  northernmost  area.  I  Corps,  the 
enemy  has  more  than  20  battalions  of  fresh, 
well-equlpi)ed  regulars  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  demilitarized  zone,  and  it  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  reinforce  them  with  up  to  three 
divisions  at  any  time. 

When  the  three  divisions  of  Americans  that 
are  stationed  there  are  withdrawn,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  have  to  take  on  the  Job  of 
patrolling  along  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
protecting  the  coastal  cities  of  Quangtrl, 
Hue  and  Danang.  At  the  very  least,  they 
win  require  reinforcements,  and  It  Is  not 
clear  from  where  additional  troops  would 
come. 

There  Is  a  parallel  situation  in  n  Corps, 
the  area  south  of  the  border  region,  where 
mountainous  terrain  and  bad  communica- 
tions are  a  tangible  asset  for  the  enemy. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  Intensive  allied  op- 
erations, the  Communists  have  been  pushed 
from  the  heavily  populated  coastal  plain  into 
the  mountains.  Once  the  Ameiiccins  are  gone 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  be  hard-pressed 
to  keep  them  there. 

I  IMPACT   OK    SHAKT    ECONOMT 

Vletnamlzatlon  will  also  have  a  drastic 
impact  on  South  Vietnam's  already  shaky 
economic  structure.  The  country  earns  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Its  foreign  currency  from 
Defense  Department  outlays  and  private 
spending  by  American  soldiers.  As  the  with- 
drawal proceeds  the  supply  of  dollars  will  be 
cut  back  Just  when  they  are  most  needed  to 
bolster  a  sorely  weakened  economy. 

In  addition,  the  approximately  145.000 
Vietnamese  who  are  directly  employed  by 
United  States  agencies  and  companies  will 
have  to  fljid  Jobs. 

Those  bleak  prospects  are  considered  by 
knowledgeable  people  here  to  be  a  principal 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  of 
President  Ngu-yen  Van  Thleu. 

The  domestic  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  dramatically  In  recent 
months.  While  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  riveted  on  Cambodia,  Mr.  Thleu  has 
been  coping  with  Just  about  the  noisiest  po- 
litical crisis  since  his  election. 

Rather  than  working  to  rally  his  non-Com- 
munist political  opposition  behind  him,  as 
the  United  States  Eimbassy  has  been  urging 
him  to  do  lately.  President  Thleu  has  come 
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down  bard  on  any  group  that  has  challenged 
his  authority  or  criticized  his  regime.  Indi- 
viduals with  the  temerity  to  speak  out  have 
been  prosecuted  and  Jailed.  Groups  that  have 
expressed  their  complaints  in  public  demon- 
strations have  been  tear-gassed  and  beaten 
by  riot  policemen. 

Now  'iiere  Is  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  of 
the  Govt-rnment  In  newspapers  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  can  only  be  expected  to 
Increase  during  the  Senate  election  this  fall 
and  the  presidential  contest  next  year. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Thleu  has  failed  to  create 
anything  approximating  a  national  p>arty 
might  be  cap<i.ble  of  mobilizing  the  country 
In  preparation  for  a  political  battle  with  the 
Communists.  Listead,  his  basic  distrust  of 
politicians — he  was  a  general — and  his  reluc- 
tance to  share  p'jwer  remain  as  great  as  ever. 
As  for  the  pacification  program,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  enormous  strides  have  been 
made  during  the  last  18  months  in  the  effort 
to  extend  the  Government  s  control  into  the 
countryside.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  current  program,  which  Is  the  result  of 
years  of  experimentation,  mistakes  and  dis- 
appointments, Is  functioning  better  than  any 
of  its  hapless  forerunners. 

But  the  progress  in  certain  provinces  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  setbacks  in  others. 
A  proper  pacification  map  of  Vietnam  would 
resemble  a  patchwork  quilt,  a  mixture  of 
bright  and  dark  patches  that  produce  a  mot- 
tled Impression  over  all. 

The  combination  of  problems — military, 
economic  and  political — guarantees  that  the 
American  disengagement,  particularly  during 
the  next  year,  will  be  a  painful  and  troubled 
process. 


UNITED  STATES  TALKING  BILLIONS. 
BUT   SPENDING  PENNIES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
1970  issue  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Sportsman 
carried  an  article  which  was  headlined, 
"United  States  Talking  Billions,  But 
Spending  Pennies."  The  article,  by 
Wheeler  Johnson,  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
grossly  inadequate  funding  requests  for 
various  environmentally  related  pro- 
grams. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  article, 
I  include  its  text  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

unrred  states  talking  billions,  but 

Spending   Pennies 

(By  Wheeler  Johnson) 

Exactly  one  year  ago  this  Mld-Atlantlc 
Sportsman  column  complained  .  .  .  "evi- 
dence begins  to  mount  that  this  administra- 
tion hardly  will  be  listed  as  the  great  friend 
of  the  conservationist." 

We  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  admin- 
istration was  recommending  a  $30  million 
whack  In  the  Federal  share  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  bringing  Its  por- 
tion down  to  $124  million.  The  fund  pro- 
vides matching  aid  to  states  and  localities  In 
building  waste  treatment  plants. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  big 
backlog  of  authorizations  under  the  fund  In- 
cluding about  $6  million  for  Maryland,  and 
none  of  the  local  governments  had  seen  mora 
than  a  minor  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's promised  share. 

Only  two  months  later,  August,  1969,  we 
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reinforced  the  prophecy  that  the  Nixon  swl- 
minlstratlon  wouldn't  win  many  paeans  on 
ItB  positive  actions  to  save  the  environment. 
This  was  In  connection  with  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Carl  L.  Klein's  state- 
ment that  states  and  localities  must  clean 
up  their  own  waste  because  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  inflation  left  no  money  for 
pollution  control. 

FORECAST    IS    TOO    GOOD 

We  wish  we  hadn't  been  such  good  proph- 
ets. In  the  ensuing  months  the  administra- 
tion has  been  talking  a  helluva  game  on 
saving  the  environment.  Conservatlonally 
they've  been  tossing  more  billions  around  for 
corrective  projects  than  one  can  count.  But 
when  It  comes  time  to  actually  put  the  money 
up,  this  hot  air  cash  disappears  like  most 
hot  air — polluted  hot  air  at  that. 

So  here  we  are  back  to  the  clean  water 
thing  again. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $1.25  bUUon  dur- 
ing fiscal  1971.  Great,  but  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  not  asked  for  one  thin  dime 
under  this  legislation  for  the  fiscal  year.  It 
has  Its  own  plans  and  that's  right  where  the 
ball  game  Is  going  to  be  lost,  unless  great 
pressure  Is  brought  to  bear  to  see  that,  at 
least,  the  money  already  authorized  Is  turned 
loose. 

S4    BILLION   BILL   OFFERS) 

The  administration  has  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  $4  billion  over  four  years 
to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  $1  billion  per 
year.  This  would  be  $250  million  less  for 
1971  than  the  original  authorization. 

Many  observers  agree  that  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  four  or  flve  year  advance 
federal  commitments  to  states  and  localities 
for  funds  to  construct  badly  needed  waste 
treatment  plants. 

But  they  think  of  several  things.  They 
remember  that  this  same  administration 
asked  for  only  $200  million  for  this  program 
for  fiscal  1970  when  Congress  had  author- 
ized $1  billion.  They  recall  that  this  Is  an 
election  year  and  they  seriously  doubt  that 
anyone  could  get  an  extended  funding  bUl 
through  Congress  In  an  election  year. 

PROGRAM    COULD    END 

If  all  the  eggs  are  placed  In  the  adminis- 
tration's $4-bllllon-for-the-future  basket,  the 
entire  funding  program  could  come  to  a 
halt.  If  Congress  falls  to  clear  a  Public  Works 
Appropriations  bill  by  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  July  1,  1970,  It  must  approve 
a  continuing  resolution  to  appropriate  at 
the  level  of  the  preceding  year,  or  at  the 
proposed  figure  for  1971,  whichever  Is  least. 

Last  year,  when  the  administration  asked 
only  $200  million  for  the  program  out  of  an 
authorized  billion,  some  members  of  Con- 
gress and  environmental  groups  throughout 
the  country  were  so  upyset  It  led  to  forma- 
tion of  the  Citizens'  Crusade  for  Clean 
Waters.  TTiey  mansiged  to  put  on  such  pres- 
sure that  Congress  finally  appropriated  $800 
million. 

Now  the  Crusade  is  back  In  business  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  the  full  $1.25  billion 
Is  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971.  The  Crusade 
Is  a  coalition  of  34  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations concerned  about  water  pollution 
control,  with  Louis  S.  Clapper,  conservation 
director  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
as  coordinator. 

Clapper  repxarts  that  his  group  had  written 
President  Nixon  on  March  30,  urging  fuU 
funding  of  the  Federal  Construction  Grants 
Program.  The  reply  came  from  a  Budget  Bu- 
reau spokesman  on  April  9,  which  said  that 
the  President's  propyosed  four-year  commit- 
ment of  84  billion  "Is  the  best  means  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  demonstrate  that 
It  Is  serious  about  meeting  our  water  pollu- 
tion control  needs." 
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In  the  light  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
past  performances  In  this  direction,  some 
of  us  doubt  that  this  Is  so. 


RICHARD  K.  MELLON :  PITTSBURGH 
RENAISSANCE  LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  have 
lost  a  strong  and  progressive  leader, 
Richard  K.  MeUon.  The  son  of  Richard 
Beatty  Mellon  and  the  nephew  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
Dick  Mellon  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  civic  development 
and  renaissance  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
great  assistance  to  our  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  fine  arts. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Pittsburgh,  Dick 
Mellon  attended  the  Shady  Side  Acad- 
emy in  Pittsburgh  and  Culver  Military 
Academy  in  Indiana.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton University,  but  his  education  there 
was  cut  short  by  his  service  in  World 
War  I. 

Following  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1934,  Dick  Mellon  was  elected  president 
of  the  Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh. By  1937  he  held  directorships  in 
34  corporations,  and  his  fine  abilities  in 
finance,  management,  and  business  are 
recognized  nationwide.  He  was  active  in 
T.  Mellon  and  Sons,  MeUon  National 
Bank,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  to  mention  a  few. 

Dick  Mellon  returned  to  U.S.  military 
service  during  World  War  n  as  a  major. 
He  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  was  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  War  E>epartment's  International 
Division  in  Washington,  DC.  For  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  that  oflBce  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Discharged  in  1945  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  he  continued  as  an  officer  in 
the  Army  Reserve  Corps,  and  earned 
promotions.  In  1961  he  retired  from  the 
Reserves  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

Following  World  War  11  military  serv- 
ice, Dick  Mellon  returned  to  Kttsburgh 
and  gave  the  outstanding  leadership  on 
the  programs  which  brought  about  the 
renaissance  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Under  his  leadership,  legislation  on 
smoke  control,  sewage  disposal,  and, 
better  highways  passed  the  State  legis- 
lature and  within  2  years  the  smog 
ridden  city  of  Pittsburgh  saw  the  dawn 
of  clean,  clear  days,  which  exist  to  this 
day. 

New  buildings  sprang  up  from  old  rail- 
road yards,  open  squares  with  trees  and 
flowers  flourished,  and  Pittsburgh  has 
become  a  beautiful  and  successful  city. 
Along  with  renaissance  came  civic  pride, 
and  many  individuals  and  corporations 
have  joined  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
city  and  western  Pennsylvania. 
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A  friendly  and  quiet  man,  Dick  Mel- 
lon did  not  seek  publicity  or  praise.  He 
made  his  home  in  the  beautiful  and  his- 
toric Ligonler  Valley,  among  the  moun- 
tains, horses,  and  fishing  streams  he 
loved. 

Dick  Mellon  leaves  his  family,  and  in- 
deed all  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and 
western  Pennsylvania  a  wonderful  legacy 
of  public  service  and  civic  responsibility. 
As  a  long  time  admirer  and  friend,  I 
join  with  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  in 
extending  to  Mrs.  Mellon  and  the  whole 
Mellon  family  my  deep  sympathy  in  their 
loss  which  is  shared  by  us  all. 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  OF  NONACA- 
DEMIC  ENGINEERS  AND  SCIEN- 
TISTS AGAINST  THE  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  ap- 
proximately 250  eminent  industrial  and 
other  nonacademic  engineers  and  sci- 
entists visited  Washington  to  express 
their  deep  concern  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration's pohcy  toward  scientific  re- 
search and  development.  This  effort  was 
organized  in  10  days  by  concerned  pro- 
fessionals employed  in  such  large  indus- 
trial firms  as  IBM,  General  Electric,  and 
RCA,  as  well  as  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  as  a  spontaneous  reflection 
of  their  distress  about  the  direction  of 
our  country. 

Among  the  participants  in  their  panel 
which,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  delega- 
tion, met  with  Members  of  Congress  were 
the  following:  Dr.  Edward  Ramberg,  re- 
search physicist,  RCA  Research  Labora- 
tory, Princeton,  N.J.;  Dr.  Ralph  Alpher 
and  Dr.  M.  Fiske,  physicists,  General 
Electric  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter, Schenectady,  N.Y.;  Dr.  R.  Hanne- 
man,  research  staff.  General  Electric; 
Dr.  Seymour  Koenig,  director,  IBM  Wat- 
son Laboratory,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Don- 
ald Streeter,  director,  computing  systems 
department,  IBM  Watson  Research  Cen- 
ter, Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Harry 
Palevsky,  senior  physicist  and  group 
leader,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
Upton.  N.Y.;  Dr.  Alice  Mary  Hilton,  au- 
thor and  consultant  on  computing  ma- 
chines; Dr.  J.  Tieman,  electrical  engi- 
neer. General  Electric. 

I  should  like  to  commend  all  of  those 
who  participated  in  this  visit  to  Wash- 
ington for  their  significant  contribution 
to  the  dialog  which  is  taking  place  all 
over  our  country.  This  action  of  a  respon- 
sible group  of  senior  scientists  should 
remind  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
opposition  to  our  continuing  involvement 
in  Indochina  and  the  demand  for  a  re- 
ordering of  our  national  priorities  is 
widespread,  existing  in  all  segments  of 
our  society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  reread  the  following  statement  which 
was  presented  today  by  Dr.  Harry  Palev- 
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skj',  senior  physicist  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gation of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
peace: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Harry  Polevsky 

We  are  here  today  as  concerned  human 
beings,  citizens  and  engineers  and  scientists, 
to  call  on  Congress,  on  the  President,  and 
on  all  Americans  to  Join  In  ending  the  war 
In  Indochina.  In  particular,  we  urge  Con- 
grees  to  adopt  the  "Amendment  to  End  the 
War"  Introduced  by  Senators  Hatfield.  Mc- 
Govern.  Goodell,  Hughes,  and  Cranston. 

We  are  deeply  troubled.  We  see  our  nation 
diverted  In  Its  drive  toward  social  Justice 
and  general  economic  well  being.  We  see 
students  and  our  fellow  w^orkers  losing  faith 
in  the  ultimate  value  of  the  application  of 
their  skills.  We  see  many  promising  young 
people  turning  from  our  professions  in  dis- 
illusionment. 

We  see  our  country,  once  the  major  ad- 
vocate of  peace  on  earth,  turning  more  and 
more  to  force  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

As  professionals,  whose  careers  are  dedi- 
cated to  reason  and  the  power  of  the  human 
mind,  we  decry  the  atmosphere  of  hysteria 
and  antl-lnteliectualism  that  the  war  has 
engendered. 

With  our  country  in  a  tragic  crisis,  we 
deem  it  our  moral  duty  as  thoughtful  citi- 
zens to  speak  our  minds  on  the  Indochina 
war. 

The  weakened  Constitutional  checks  and 
balances  between  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Branches  of  government,  made  possible 
an  imprudent  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  Its  eecaJatlon  throughout  Indochina. 

Personal  lives  have  been  torn  b>  the  moral 
decay  and  polarization  caused  by  the  war. 
Our  Indiscriminate  use  of  violence  on  an  In- 
ternational level  has  fostered  a  domestic 
reliance  on  force  which  Is  destroying  the 
fabric  of  our  society. 

As  a  first  step  toward  improving  this  seri- 
ous situation.  Congress  must  reassert  its 
Consrtitutlonal  Rights  and  Powers  by  Im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War.  Moreover,  reduction  of  military  ex- 
f)endltures  is  necessary  so  that  engineers  and 
scientists  can  attack  the  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment, not  military  problems:  so  that 
skilled  craftsmen  can  build  homes  Instead  of 
missile  sites;  so  that  doctors  can  tend  the 
sick  Instead  of  more  wounded:  so  that  all 
people  can  turn  their  talents  and  energies  to 
constructive  rather  than  destructive  ends. 

The  problems  of  our  cities,  our  economy, 
and  our  environment,  and  the  alienation  of 
ooir  youth  can  be  dealt  with  only  If  we  turn 
from  making  war  to  building  petuse.  We  be- 
lieve that  moderation  and  moral  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
win  lead  to  moderation  and  morality  at  home 
and  In  the  world. 


CLARENCE  A.  BARNES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  death  of  Clarence  A. 
Barnes,  who  served  as  attorney  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
from  1945  to  1948,  leaves  a  great  void  in 
Massachusetts  political  and  legal  circles. 
He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  an  advocate 
and  defender  of  both  popular  and  con- 
troversial causes  toward  which  he  gen- 
erally had  strong  and  deep-felt  convic- 
tions. As  the  Attleboro  Sun  asserts,  he 
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was  "a  man  of  positive  opinion,  political 
acumen,  and  legal  keenness."  He  was 
much  more. 

He  was  a  power  in  Republican  Party 
politics,  both  in  the  State  and  nationally, 
for  more  than  50  years.  He  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Mansfield,  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  serve,  where 
his  political  career  began  in  1907  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  selectmen. 
He  was  later  a  State  representative. 

He  served  on  the  Governors  council, 
as  I  did  also,  before  his  election  to  two 
terms  as  attorney  general.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Governor's  council  to 
whom  I  could  point  with  great  pride. 

I  think  Clarence  Barnes  was  a  truly 
remarkable  man,  and  I  want  to  extend 
m>'  condolences  to  his  wife,  Doreen,  his 
surviving  eight  children,  his  grandchil- 
dren, and  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  Attle- 
boro Sun's  editorial,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  takes  note  of 
some  of  his  outstanding  political  and 
legal  accomplishments  and  adds  the  fact 
that  'he  was  equally  as  astute  in  defend- 
ing a  fellow  townsman,  if  he  were  called 
upon." 

Clarence  Barnes  was  a  great  legal  de- 
fender of  individual  rights.  He  was  best 
known  for  his  successful  defense  of  a 
Boston  police  commissioner,  Eugene  C. 
Hultman,  who  then-Governor  Curley 
tried  to  remove  from  office.  But  he  was 
always  ready  to  defend  the  little  man, 
and  his  clients  included  the  ordinary 
citizen  and  his  Mansfield  neighbors. 

For  more  than  30  years  he  was  active 
in  Mansfield's  civic,  political  and  legal 
affairs,  serving  as  town  moderator  and 
town  counsel  as  well  as  on  the  board  of 
selectmen.  The  editorial  makes  clear  the 
respect  he  enjoyed. 

Wliile  many  fascinating  aspects  of  his 
life  could  be  related,  his  interest  in 
sports  deserves  special  mention.  He  was 
nicknamed  "Home  Run"  Barnes  when 
he  broke  up  a  Yale-Harvard  baseball 
game  to  give  Yale  a  ninth-inning  victory. 
He  was  named  to  Walter  Camp's  All 
America  baseball  team  in  1905,  but  he 
turned  down  a  contract  with  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox. 

He  began  a  career  in  law,  but  sports 
remained  prominent  in  his  life.  In  fact, 
he  first  drew  national  attention  in  1928 
when,  at  the  request  of  New  York 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  he  established 
an  office  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  where  he  in- 
vestigated the  rigging  of  an  Albany  base- 
ball pool  by  racketeers  and  succeeded  in 
convicting  several  manipulators  of  the 
pool. 

In  1952  he  helped  to  coordinate  the 
campaign  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  for  President,  and  led  the  pro-Taft 
Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  1952 
Republican  National  Convention  where 
Senator  Taft  lost  the  nomination  to 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Clarence  Barnes 
also  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1950. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  expresses 
well  my  own  thoughts  regarding  the 
death  of  Clarence  Barnes — indeed,  it 
also  refers  to  this  "void  that  will  never 
be  filled."  The  text  of  the  editorial  fol- 
lows: 
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Clarence  A.  Barnes 

Politically,  at  least,  Clarence  A.  Barnes  was 
Mansfield's  most  illustrious  citizen;  having 
served  the  town  as  moderator  and  selectman, 
and  the  state  as  a  representative,  governor's 
councillor  and  attorney  general. 

It  would  require  considerable  space  Just  to 
list  the  accomplishments  In  those  offices  and 
the  many  other  activities  of  Clare  Barnes,  but 
for  those  privileged  to  call  him  friend,  no 
detailed  summary  of  his  long  life  is  neces- 
sary. Sufficient  that  he  was  always  a  Joy  to 
meet,  keenly  Interested  in  his  community,  his 
state  and  the  nation.  He  was  a  man  of  posi- 
tive opinion,  political  acumen,  and  legal 
keenness. 

There  is  plenty  of  witness  to  all  of  these 
qualities.  Of  the  latter,  however,  the  bril- 
liant defense  of  the  late  Eugene  C.  Hultman 
who  the  then  governor  James  M.  Curley  tried 
to  remove  as  Boston  police  commissioner.  Is 
best  remembered.  But  he  was  equally  as 
astute  in  defending  a  fellow  townsman,  if 
he  were  called  upon. 

By  today's  standards.  Clare  Barnes  was  an 
ultra  conservative  Republican  and  often 
branded  as  a  foe  of  labor.  This  was  not  so; 
he  sought  only  for  an  equipollent  standard 
for  business  and  labor  and  lie  never  gave  up 
his  fight.  Less  than  three  months  ago  he  sat 
in  this  editor's  office  and  discoursed  at  length 
on  the  matter.  While  he  may  have  mellowed 
on  many  matters,  he  did  not  on  that  one. 

Clare  Barnes'  athletic  career  may  have 
been  climaxed  with  a  home  run  that  beat 
Harvard  and  became  Yale  legend  but  his 
Interest  In  the  sport  remained  Intact  and 
he  was  the  anonymous  "savior"  of  many  a 
semi-pro  team  in  Mansfield.  Oolf  became  his 
personal  sport  In  later  years  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Highland  Country  Club  and 
also  served  Attleboro  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Sturdy  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. He  lived  a  long,  active  life  and  a  full 
one:  that  wsis  his  Joy  and  his  reward. 

His  death  at  his  beloved  Oak  Bluffs  leaves 
a  void  that  will  never  be  filled. 


A  EULOGY  TO  SUSAN  JAMESON 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
have  days  in  our  respective  lives  that 
leave  lasting  and  marked  impressions, 
indelibly  inscribing  a  joyous  occasion  or, 
in  some  cases,  a  tragic  incident,  that,  to 
most  of  us  is  unexplainable. 

On  Thursday.  May  28.  I  experienced 
two  such  contrasting  events  in  one  day — 
separated  by  some  2.600  air  miles,  as  I 
flew  from  our  Nation's  Capitol  to  our 
First  Congressional  District. 

At  0800.  Washington  time,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  joint  Senate-House 
prayer  breakfast,  with  a  very  distin- 
guished and  important  international 
leader.  President  Suharto,  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  as  our  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker. 

I  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  elation, 
and  a  renewed  sense  of  confidence,  re- 
garding the  Southeast  Asian  problems 
and  current  events,  as  I  talked  to  him 
privately  on  two  occasions  and  listened 
to  his  very  eloquent  and  reassuring  ad- 
dress to  our  congressional  prayer  break- 
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fast  group.  Later  in  the  day,  as  I  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  airport,  I  was  told  of 
the  tragic  news  regarding  the  death  of  a 
lovely  young  lady,  Susan  Jameson,  of 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

Understandably,  my  enthusiasm  of  the 
morning  was  dampened  by  the  tragedy 
of  the  afternoon  news — the  news  media 
told  the  story  that  was  as  shocking  to  me 
as  though  I  had  been  told  that  one  of  my 
own  daughters  was  suddenly  taken  from 
our  midst. 

Sue  Jameson  had  served  as  a  secretary 
in  our  First  Congressional  District  oflBce 
in  Santa  Rosa.  She  had  served  me.  our 
staff,  and  the  people  of  the  Redwood  Em- 
pire with  extraordinary  talent,  loyalty, 
and  dedicated  service — she  was  efficiency 
personified — she  was  everything  one 
could  ask  for  in  a  qualified  staff  member. 

So  great  were  her  talents.  I  offered  her 
a  position  of  increased  responsibilities  in 
our  Washington  office — it  had  been  my 
plan  to  build  her  to  the  position  of  per- 
sonal secretary  because  of  the  trust- 
worthy ability  displayed,  her  perceptive 
judgment,  and  most  importantly,  her 
total  dedication  to  any  cause  she  truly  be- 
lieved in.  Sue  decided  to  dedicate  her  life 
to  a  specific  cause,  wherein  she  felt  she 
could  do  the  most  good  for  mankind — the 
education  and  teaching  profession. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic,  in  light  of  what 
has  happened,  that  I  did  not  press  her  to 
accept  the  Washington  position,  because 
of  my  personal  concern  for  her  safety  and 
well-being  in  the  then  riotous  and  crime- 
ridden  city  of  Washington,  D.C, 

One  might  wonder  why,  in  a  eulogy.  I 
would  refer  to  these  seemingly  very  con- 
trasting events. 

Life  is  filled  with  many  contracts  and 
each  day  brings  forth  many  challenging 
and  rewarding  experiences,  and  yet  by 
nightfall,  the  world  seems  to  be  coming 
apart  at  the  seams.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing. May  28. 1  had  the  strong  feeling  that 
I  had  been  a  participant  in  an  historical 
event  that  could  and  would  make  far- 
reaching  and  constructive  contributions 
to  the  ultimate  peace  and  stabOity  we  all 
seek  in  Southeast  Asia,  because  of  Pres- 
ident Suharto  and  because  of  Indonesia's 
potential  leadership  and  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative role  she  is  playing  in  seeking  free- 
Asian  accord  on  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia, or  regional  economic  and  security 
integration,  leading  to  the  stabilization  of 
Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Sue  Jameson  had  that  same  quality 
and  determination  to  do  her  bit  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  by  extending  good  will 
to  all  who  knew  her. 

She,  like  President  Suharto,  had  deep 
religious  convictions — differing  in  faith 
or  specific  denominational  objectives,  but 
both  unwavering  in  their  desire  to  see 
that  God's  will  and  His  work  would  be 
done. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  I  close  this 
eulogy  to  Sue  Jameson  by  quoting,  par- 
tially, from  President  Suharto's  ad- 
dress: 

I  come  from  a  nation  deeply  devoted  to 
religion — 110  million  Indonesians.  It  Is  this 
religious  character,  which  Imparts  man  and 
society;  harmony  between  man  and  the  uni- 
verse, harmony  between  wordly  life  and  the 
hereafter. 
Another  essence  of  the  teachings  Is   the 
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unity  of  mankind,  which  is  a  vital  force  for 
strengthening  the  Nations'  sense  of  unity, 
and  a  prerequisite  for  the  growth  of  young 
Nations. 

As  a  teacher.  Sue  Jameson  would  have 
paraphrased  these  remarks  by  saying, 
"Unity  of  mankind  will  only  come  when 
our  Nation's  strength  establishes  as  a 
prerequisite  the  educational  and  spiritual 
growth  of  all  young  people — at  home 
and  abroad." 

Susan  Jameson  gave  her  life  to  that 
cause  and  to  those  teachings.  She  will  be 
remembered  as  one  who  lived  a  life  of 
harmony  in  her  worldly  life,  thereby  as- 
suring her  a  richly  endowed  hereafter. 


PUBLIC  LAW  91-190  PROTECTS 
AND  ENHANCES  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
Public  Law  91-190.  is  rapidly  proving 
itself  to  be  most  helpful  in  the  drive  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  A  significant  benefit  flow- 
ing from  the  act  derives  from  the  pro- 
vision requiring  all  federal  agencies  to 
file  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  others  a  statement  as  to  the 
environmental  impact  of  legislative  pro- 
posals and  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 
A  longer  range  benefit  will  flow  from  an- 
other provision  of  the  act  requiring  each 
agency  to  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  regulations, 
and  current  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  are  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies 
therein  which  prohibit  full  compliance 
with  the  act  and,  If  such  are  found,  to 
propose  to  the  President  not  later  than 
July  1.  1971.  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  their  authority  and 
policies  into  conformity  with  the  act. 

While  I  am  optimistic  about  the  worth 
of  Public  Law  91-190  as  a  device  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  environment.  I  do 
have  some  concern  about  the  degree  of 
understanding  which  some  agencies  have 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  act.  As  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  became 
Public  Law  91-190, 1  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  insofar  as  my  understanding  is  con- 
cerned the  provisions  of  Public  Law  91- 
190  apply  to  all  legislative  proposals  and 
all  £ictions  of  all  Federal  agencies  which 
have  or  will  have  an  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment of  any  significance,  whether 
that  impact  is  local  in  its  scope  or  of 
wider  range. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  would  like  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  action  I  took 
in  response  to  a  letter  which  I  recei\'ed 
from  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire  com- 
plaining of  the  use  of  chemical  defoli- 
ants along  the  United  States-Canadian 
border.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  corre- 
spondence. I  shall  include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  the  land  area  involved  in 
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this  matter  was  not  large  and  there  is  no 
significant  number  of  persons  residing  in 
the  area.  ■ 

However,  the  matter  was  pursued  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Richard  L. 
Herman,  UJS.  Commissioner,  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission.  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  responded  In 
what  I  find  to  be  an  exemplary  manner. 
His  letter  to  me  of  May  28,  1970,  shows 
that  he  understands  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-190  and  his  obligations  to 
come  into  compliance  with  said  provi- 
sions. I  expect  other  officials  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  accordance  with  my  earlier  request, 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  correspondence 
related  to  the  matter  which  I  have  been 
discussing : 

INTEKNATIONAL  BOTJNDAET  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingexl:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  12. 
1970.  I  sincerely  regret  that  you  found  my 
letter  of  April  20  unre^Mnslve  to  your  In- 
quiry regarding  compliance  by  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  In  Its  use  of  herbicides. 

In  conformity  with  Executive  Order  11514 
and  the  interim  Guidelines  distributed  pur- 
suant thereto  on  April  30.  1970.  we  have  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  methods  used  by  the 
Commission  in  maintaining  boundary  vistas. 
This  report  considered  each  of  the  five  areas 
required  to  be  considered  In  the  detailed 
statement  to  be  published  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  This  report  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Worlclng  Group  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Pesticides  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  the  Environment,  which 
Is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous Interested  federal  departments. 

We  plan  to  meet  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Pesticides  at  its  requests,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  modifications  in  our  opera- 
tions that  the  Subcommittee  may  recom- 
mend, which  are  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  1925  Treaty. 

Upon  approval  of  the  report  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pesticides,  we  plan  then  to 
publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  to 
give  affected  states  notice  of.  and  opportunity 
to  submit  objections  to.  our  operations. 

After  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
views  submitted,  we  plan  then  to  submit  the 
detailed  statement  of  our  operations  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  quality,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  our  obligation  under  Sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Act.  we  have  had  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  submission  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Treaty.  We  expect 
to  complete  our  consideration  of  possible 
legislative  proposals  by  September  1.  1970, 
and  will  be  giving  thorough  attention  to  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  in  making  these  proposals. 

It  has  long  been  the  objective  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  well  OS  that  of  Its  Canadian 
counterpcut,  to  maintain  the  International 
boundary  In  a  manner  which  not  only  makes 
Its  location  apparent,  but  which  also  pre- 
serves and  enhances  the  scenic  beauty  and 
lining  resources  of  the  wilderness  areas 
through  which  much  of  this  boundary  passes. 
You  may  be  assured  that  we  share  your 
concern  that  the  environmental  resources  of 
this  area  not  be  impaired  by  oyr  activities, 
and  that  your  ideas  and  suggestions  to  this 
end  will  always  be  welcomed  and  considered. 
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I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  and  dis- 
cuss the  operations  of  the  Commission  at  any 
time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RiCHAKO  L.  Hekman, 

U.S.  Commiarioner. 

Mat  12,  1970. 
Hon.  RiCHAHD  L.  Herman, 
US.  Commissioner,  International  Boundary 
Commission,  United  States  and  Canada. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mh.  Herm.\n:  Your  letter  of  April 
10.  1970  15  entirely  unresponsive  to  my  earlier 
communication  dated  April  9,  1970  which  It 
purports  to  answer. 

In  my  letter  of  April  9.  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed.  I  specifically  called  your  attention 
to  Public  Law  91-190.  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  with  regard  to  a 
new  national  policy  on  environmental  mat- 
ters and  asked  specifically  what  action  your 
agency  has  taken  to  bring  Its  operation 
into  conformity  with  Public  Law  91-190.  In 
response  1  received  a  rather  general  reply 
totally  lacking  In  specificity  and  In  comment 
on  Implementation  of  the  statute  alluded  to. 

That  statute  and  an  executive  order  Issued 
by  the  President  Impose  a  niimber  of  re- 
quirements on  your  agency  In  utilization  of 
herbicides  tmd  similar  substances. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  sec- 
Uons  in  Title  I  of  Public  Law  91-190: 

Section  102(C)  Include  In  every  recom- 
mendation or  report  on  proposals  for  leg- 
islation and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  a  detailed  statement  by 
the  responsible  official  on — 

(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(lit  any  sidverse  environmental  efforts 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented. 

(Ill)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  men's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity,  and 

( iv)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public  as 
provided  by  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
pxssal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
de.'iciencles  or  inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  Jvlj  1,  1972. 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  In  this  Act." 

If  your  agency  cannot  give  me  a  responsive 
reply  to  my  inquiry  on  this  matter,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  your  agency  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
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servatlon.  which  originated  the  legislation 
from  whence  I  have  been  quoting,  to  more 
fully  outline  your  behavior  and  responsibility 
In  the  light  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Dinqell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

Internattonal  Boundakt  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  April  20,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeli., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Dingell:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  9,  1970,  this  Commission 
has  alvrays  endeavored  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions In  maintaining  the  boundary  line  In 
accordance  with  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  20-foot  wooded 
boundary  vista  areas,  the  overall  aim  Is  to 
establish  a  park  like  appearance  which  would 
eliminate  the  brush  growth  and  encourage 
the  development  of  grasses  and  wild  herba- 
ceous plants.  Once  this  low  growth  Is  estab- 
lished, brush  control  would  be  easier  and 
more  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  other 
phases  of  boundary  maintenance  work. 

Cutting  the  brush  alone  will  not  achieve 
this  aim,  as  we  observed  from  the  results  of 
many  years  of  hand  cutting  the  trees  and 
other  growth.  The  felled  growth  certainly 
did  not  enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
boundary  vista.  In  fact,  this  made  subse- 
quent clearing  even  more  difficult  due  to 
suckerlng  of  brush  plants  and  trees.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  of  both  coun- 
tries In  using  selective  chemicals  approved 
and  recommended  for  right-of-way  brash 
control.  In  applying  these  chemicals,  we  have 
used  all  recommended  safeguards  near  or- 
chards, gardens  and  vrater  areas. 

Tordon  101  mixed  with  a  thickening  solu- 
tion of  Norbak,  to  prevent  drift,  has  been 
applied  by  helicopter  equipped  for  this  type 
of  work.  In  the  maintenance  of  the  wooded 
vista  along  the  49th  Parallel.  Washlngton- 
Montana-Idaho-Brltlsh  Columbia- Alberta 
boundary.  27  miles  of  the  Southeast  Alaska 
Boundary  and  208  miles  of  the  141st  Merid- 
ian Alaska  Boundary.  In  the  northeast  boun- 
dary, Tordon  101  mixed  with  water  was  ap- 
plied on  the  Vermont-Quebec,  Maine-Quebec 
and  Maine-New  Brunswick  boundary  vistas, 
only  In  the  wooded  areas.  This  maintenance 
work  was  done  by  parties  from  both  sections 
of  the  Commission,  supervised  by  engineers 
from  the  Commission. 

In  several  sections  of  the  northeast 
boundary,  the  vista  has  already  achieved  a 
low  growth  appearance  which  makes  the 
boundary  monuments  visible,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosed  photo  taken  along  the 
Vermont-Quebec  boundary  In  July  1969.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  birds  and  small 
game  use  this  low  growth  vista  area  for  food 
and  shelter  as  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
berry  bushes. 

The  Commission  has  also  endeavored  to 
cooperate  with  the  property  owners  along  the 
boundary  areas,  and  we  have  enjoyed  a  very 
good  relationship  with  these  people  by  ex- 
plaining our  maintenance  work  and  answer- 
ing any  questions  they  may  have. 

In  continuing  the  maintenance  of  the 
wooded  boundary  vistas,  the  Commission 
vrtll  only  use  products  permitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  both  countries, 
and  abide  by  regulations  and  recommenda- 
tions for  their  use.  The  Commlsslcn  has  al- 
ways followed  this  guideline  and  we  believe 
It  Is  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  PubUc  Law  91-190,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969 

With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RiCHAKO  L.  Herman, 

U.S.  Commissioner. 
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April   9.    1970. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Herman, 
U.S.  Commissioner:  International  Boundary 
Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Herman:  This  Is  in 
reference  to  your  letter  of  March  6,  1970, 
with  enclosures,  regarding  my  request  for 
information  on  the  use  of  defoliants  along 
the  border  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  realize  your  obligation  under  the  1925 
treaty  to  maintain  an  open  area  or  vista 
along  the  land  boundary.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  we  both  realize  that  there  Is  more  than 
one  way  In  which  to  maintain  such  vista  and 
I  question  the  validity  of  the  proposition 
that  the  use  of  herbicides  Is  the  proper  way 
In  which  to  maintain  a  vista. 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  many 
dangers  Inherent  In  the  use  of  chemicals  to 
manipulate  the  environment.  While  the 
quantities  of  Tordon  101  which  were  used 
along  the  Vermont-Quebec  boundary  line 
may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  had  a 
substantial  adverse  ecological  Impact,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  International  Boundary 
Commission  would  not  contend  that  the  use 
of  this  chemical  enhanced  the  environment. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Public  Law  91-190. 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  signed  by  President  Nixon  on  January 
1.  1970,  with  appropriate  statements  of  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  environmental  qual- 
ity. This  statute  sets  a  new  national  policy 
with  regard  to  environmental  matters  and 
may  very  well  make  those  complaints  which 
the  Commission  found  to  be  lacking  In  legit- 
imacy to  be  quite  legitimate.  Indeed. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  the 
steps  which  the  Commission  has  taken  or 
plans  to  take  to  bring  Its  operations  Into 
conformity  with  Public  Law  91-190. 

Additionally,  In  your  letter  you  make 
reference  to  the  some  63  miles  of  vista  be- 
tween Vermont  and  Quebec  which  was 
treated  with  Tordon  101  last  summer.  I 
would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  any 
other  portions  of  the  United  States  boundary 
on  which  Tordon  101  or  any  other  herbicide 
has  been  used  or  upon  which  It  Is  planned 
to  use  such  substances. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   D.   Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 


International     Boundary     Com- 
mission, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  6,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  The  Attorney 
General  has  forwarded  to  us  your  letter  of 
February  25  requesting  Information  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

There  Is  enclosed  an  article  by  a  former 
Commissioner  which  gives  the  history  of  the 
boundary  and  explains  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission. Enclosed  Is  also  a  statement  on  the 
use  of  herbicide  In  vista  maintenance  work 
as  many  periodicals  have  virrltten  untrue  and 
Inaccurate  accounts  about  this  work. 

This  Commission  has  used  only  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  approved  herbicides  for 
control  of  unwanted  growth  in  the  various 
wooded  sections  of  the  boundary.  These 
have  been  carefully  applied  In  accordance 
wlt'i  prevailing  Instructions  and  require- 
ments under  supervision  of  engineers  from 
this  Commission.  We  have  at  all  times  taken 
every  precaution  In  applying  any  herbicides, 
especially  near  streams,  farms  or  gardens. 
Our  crews  have  hsid  the  cooperation  of  local 
property  owners  and  during  the  fifteen  years 
we  have  used  herbicides,  we  have  not  had 
one  legitimate  complaint. 

As   we  abide   by   the  recommendations  of 
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the  Departments  of  Agriculture  of  both 
countries,  anything  that  would  be  restricted 
for  use  In  our  type  of  work  in  maintaining 
the  wooded  vista  certainly  would  not  be 
used. 

In  maintaining  the  boundary  last  sum- 
mer, we  used  Tordon  101  mixed  1  gallon  with 
99  gallons  of  water,  and  this  was  applied 
along  63  miles  of  the  wooded  20-foot  vista 
between  Vermont  and  Quebec,  using  270 
gallons  of  Tordon  101. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Herman, 
United  States  Commissioner. 

F"ebruart  25,  1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  defoliants  are  being 
used  along  the  United  States-Canadian  bor- 
der to  mark  the  boundaries. 

I  wish  to  be  Informed  whether  your  agency 
administers  this  program  and,  If  so,  what  de- 
foliants are  used,  when,  and  In  what 
amounts.  I  wish  to  have  you  state  to  me 
with  considerable  precision  the  safeguards 
which  are  applied  to  prevent  pollution  of  air 
and  water  and  other  environmental  hazard 
from  this  use. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my 
request. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Im- 
migration AND  Naturalization 
Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney 
General  dated  February  25.  1970,  concerning 
use  of  defoliants  along  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border  to  mark  the  boundaries. 

Responsibility  for  defining,  marking,  and 
maintaining  the  damarcatlon  of  the  Inter- 
national boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada.  Your  letter  has 
been  referred  to  that  office  for  resf>onse. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  F.  Farrell, 

Commissioner. 


NATIONAL  AIRLINES  INAUGURATES 
NONSTOP  DC-8  SERVICE  BETWEEN 
MIAMI,  FLA..  AND  LONDON,  ENG- 
LAND 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1970,  National  Airlines  plans  to  in- 
augurate its  daily  round  trip  nonstop 
DC-8  service  between  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
London,  England. 

Mr.  Prank  Callahan,  president-elect 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, recently  Issued  a  public  state- 
ment in  which  he  foresaw  a  fantastic 
opportunity  to  make  Miami  the  No.  1 
entrance  to  the  Continent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  share  Mr.  Callahan's  enthusiasm  for 
the  future  of  Miami  and  the  State  of 
Florida,  bsised  on  the  opening  of  a  new 
gateway  between  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Lon- 
don, England,  with  nonstop  air  service 
between  the  two  cities. 

The  planned  service,  however,  had 
been  crippled  due  to  a  lengthy  strike 
which  prevented  flights  by  National  Air- 
lines, the  U.S.-flag  carrier  chosen  to  fly 
the  route.  The  strike  is  now  over  and  we 
look  forward  to  new  opportunities  for 
Florida.  In  reaching  agreement,  leaders 
of  both  labor  and  management  have 
made  a  major  contribution  to  efforts 
to  expand  the  Miami  International 
Gateway. 

Frank  Callahan  expressed  the  Greater 
Miami  community's  relief  upon  learning 
that  the  strike  was  settled  and  com- 
mended National  Airlines'  president, 
"Bud"  Maytag,  for  taking  back  all  em- 
ployees, adding  that  "this  has  to  repre- 
sent a  new  essence  in  corporate  respon- 
sibility. This  climate  of  harmony  helped 
heal  a  tough  situation." 

Mr.  Callahan  concluded  his  state- 
ment: 

This  fantastic  opportunity  to  make  Mi- 
ami the  number  one  entrance  to  the  conti- 
nent, can  now  progress.  Our  home  town 
airline,  with  Its  local  employees  are  now 
together.  This  we  appreciate  and  sincerely 
hope  both  parties  can  pick  up  their  great 
work  where  they  left  off  and  continue  on  to 
even  more  significant  accomplishments. 
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NIXON      ADMINISTRATION      SEEKS 
EXPANDED  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  News  issue  of  May  18  carries 
a  most  interesting  editorial  describing 
the  Nixon  administration's  physician 
augmentation  program.  This  student 
medical  schools  grant  program  will  cer- 
tainly result  in  more  and  better  trained 
professional  doctors,  and  they  are  greatly 
needed  throughout  the  Nation,  partic- 
ularly in  rural  America.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  this  progressive  program  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  insert  the 
editorial  in  full  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

More  Stttdents 

The  $7.6  million  in  federal  grants  to  medi- 
cal schools  under  the  Physician  Augmenta- 
tion Program  (AMN.  May  11,  1970),  is  wel- 
come news  to  everyone  concerned  with  in- 
creasing the  physician  population. 

The  grants,  to  25  medical  schools  and  two 
schools  of  osteopathy,  will  enable  the  schools 
to  Increase  their  freshman  enrollments  by 
395  students  this  fall,  making  the  total  first- 
year  class  nearly  10.900. 

This  figure  Is  not  high  enough,  of  course, 
but  It  should  be  remembered  that  four  years 
ago,  the  first-year  enrollment  was  8,964. 

The  Physician  Augmentation  Program  was 
developed  in  1969  by  HEW  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch,  and  was  backed  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Its  original  goal  was  to  raise  enroll- 


ments 1,000  a  year  for  four  years,  although 
It  seems  doubtful  that  such  a  rapid  Increase 
can  be  attained.  Nevertheless,  most  exp)ert8 
agree  that  by  1975,  there  will  be  at  least 
11,000  medical  school  graduates  each  year; 
last  year,  8,059  new  MDs  were  graduated. 

Recipients  of  the  grants  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  national  competition  conducted 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Professions  Education  and 
Manpower  Training.  A  major  factor  was  In- 
tent to  develop  three  programs:  clinical 
training  In  outpatient  and  ambulatory  facil- 
ities; experience  aimed  at  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  enter  family  practice;  and  Improving 
distribution  of  physicians  geographically  and 
among  various  socioeconomic  groups.  Schools 
agreeing  to  conduct  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  cost  and  length  of  medical  edu- 
cation also  received  special  consideration. 

Awarding  of  these  grants  Is  a  significant 
step  toward  the  solution  of  what  may  well  be 
the  nation's  most  pressing  health  problem; 
however.  It  Is  only  a  single  step  out  of  many 
that  must  be  taken. 

More  than  two  years  ago.  the  AMA  and 
the  Assn.  of  American  Medical  Colleges  Joined 
In  emphasizing  the  "urgent  and  critical  need 
for  more  physicians  If  national  expectations 
for  health  services  eje  to  be  realized."  That 
statement  stressed  expxmslon  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  existing  schools,  and  said  governmen- 
tal and  private  financial  support  would  be 
necessary  for  success. 

This  statement,  and  others  Issued  by  the 
two  groups,  obviously  had  a  significant  In- 
fluence on  HEW,  which  commented  that 
"With  such  enthusiasm  and  declaration  of 
purpose,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  opportunity 
be  fully  met." 

HEW's  action  Is  not  the  complete  answer 
to  the  physician  shortage,  although  It  Is  a 
highly  encouraging  move.  But  11.000  physi- 
cian graduates  a  year  will  not  meet  the 
country's  growing  demand  for  physicians' 
services.  The  medical  profession,  the  govern- 
ment, medical  schools,  and  private  sources 
must  unite  to  develop  Imaginative  and  In- 
novate programs  to  boost  enrollments  stlU 
further. 


HON.    JOHN   W.    McCORMACK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  long  and  distinguished  service  of  our 
respected  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCoRMACK  of  Massachusetts,  who 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session  after 
having  served  continuously  as  Speaker 
longer  than  any  previous  occupant  of 
that  high  oflQce. 

John  McCormack  served  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  that  office  and  always  ex- 
hibited a  keen  insight  into  the  motions  of 
the  House  and  knew  when  Individual 
Members  were  Interested  in  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  has  rendered 
throughout  his  career  a  great  service  to 
his  constituents  from  his  district  and  to 
our  country. 

The  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  tribute 
the  Members  are  paying  to  the  Speaker 
demonstrate  our  recognition  of  his  lead- 
ership, admiration,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  legislative   branch   of  Government 
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which  represents  the  most  effective 
branch  in  interpreting  its  service  to  the 
people  of  America. 

Personally,  I  have  appreciated  the 
Speaker  s  willingness  to  meet  and  confer 
with  parliamentarians  from  foreign 
lands  on  the  many  occasions  that  I  have 
escorted  individuals  and  groups  from  for- 
eign legislauve  bodies  into  his  ofBce  and 
in  speakmg  U)  tiiem  he  always  very  vig- 
orously empHasized  the  role  of  parlia- 
mentarians in  serving  the  public.  His 
knowledge  of  history,  his  tremendous 
grasp  of  world  affairs  with  the  threat  to 
freedom  from  communism  and  his  belief 
in  our  American  system  are  very  prop- 
erly recognized  by  all  of  us. 


WHITHER  WE  GOETH? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IliiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mme  while  traveling  in  Flor- 
ida recently  sent  me  an  editorial  from 
the  May  6  Englewocd,  Fla..  Herald  with 
the  request  that  I  introduce  it  into  the 
Record.  This  particular  editorial  is  cer- 
tainly sharp,  penetrating  commentary 
on  issues  which  now  face  the  Nation 
and  It  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  a  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  message  which  I 
recognize  should  properly  stimulate  our 
thoughts  on  the  future  path  of  our 
Nation.  It  follows: 

WHrrHEB  We  Goeth? 

Have  you  asked  yourself  lately,  "Where  In 
the  world  are  we  headed?"  Are  you  concerned 
wtth  what  Is  going  on  in  America  today — 
what  with  the  campus  rebelUons.  malicious 
destruction  of  property,  armed  militants 
both  black  and  white,  the  youthlul  turn  to 
drugs  for  either  kicks  or  escape? 

Sure  we  all  are.  but  we  don't  seem  to  be 
coming  up  with  any  answer — Juat  more 
questions. 

The  staid  old  answer  used  to  be,  "Ignore 
this  phenomenon.  It  Involves  Just  a  small 
minority '.  But  that  Isn't  true  any  more. 
There  are  more  and  more  so-called  Ameri- 
cans getting  wrapped  up  in  the  "In  thing" 
of  fighting  the  establishment.  They  are  out 
to  hterally  destroy  the  very  foundation 
which  gives  them  the  right  to  self  destruct. 
Why? 

Have  you  considered  the  fact  that  America 
la  In  Its  third  generation  of  affluency?  Our 
children  of  these  generations  have  not,  with 
certain  exceptions,  wanted  really  for  any- 
thing. They  have  had  comfy,  cozy  room  and 
board.  They  have  had  everything  from  Tin- 
ker Toys  to  Corvette  convertibles  before  the 
age  of  18. 

The  blacks  of  today  even  are  better  off 
than  those  who  remember  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  Of  course,  the  youth  of 
today  don't  want  us  to  mention  that  De- 
pression. It  Is  old  hat  to  them.  But  why 
rweep  It  under  the  rug.  when  It  was  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life  as 
the  rockets  to  the  moon.  It  made  weak  men 
and  women  strong  and  strong  men  and 
women  stronger.  It  welded  families  together 
In  a  bond  of  pure  survival. 

We  don't  espouse  another  Depression — 
certainly  not.  But  we  do  warn  that  hard  times 
can  befall  any  or  all  of  us  at  any  moment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


It  Is  this  that  we  must  always  brace  our- 
selves for.  What  happens  if  such  a  fate  befalls 
us  now?  Do  we  panic  after  lo  these  many 
years  of  affluency?  Or  do  we  pull  ourselves 
up  by  the  bootstraps  and  hang  in  there  to- 
gether and  survive  It?  We  certainly  have  our 
doubts  at  the  present  time. 

A  minister  remarked  to  us  the  other  day 
that  the  nation  and  world  "are  in  a  mess." 
We  agree.  Reverend,  but  It  Irritates  us  no 
end  that  in  too  many  cases  on  national  TV 
ministers  and  priests  of  varying  faiths  are  out 
In  front  leading  and  preaching  violence  and 
defiance  of  the  law.  Why?  Is  this  their  true 
belief?  Is  this  what  they  are  preaching  from 
their  pulpits?  If  they  are  not,  then  they  are 
the  most  hypocritical  of  all  hypocrlts. 

Getting  back  to  the  college  campuses  of 
America,  many  have  reservations  about  send- 
ing decent,  honest,  law  abiding  children 
onto  these  campuses.  When  buildings  are 
stormed,  burned,  bombed  or  otherwise  dese- 
crated, we  ask.  "Send  my  daughter  or  son 
there?"  Hell  no.  Corrupting  a  young  mind  Is 
an  easy  task  If  a  pro  is  doing  the  corrupting. 
And  these  are  pros — we  kid  you  not. 

A  pamphlet  passed  out  at  the  University  of 
California  Campus  at  Berkeley  preaches  the 
following: 

1.  We  will  make  Telegraph  Avenue  and  the 
south  campus  a  strategic  free  territory  for 
revolution. 

2.  We  will  create  our  revolutionary  culture 
everywhere. 

3.  We  will  turn  the  schools  Into  training 
grounds  for  liberation. 

4.  We  will  destroy  the  university  unless  It 
serves  the  people. 

5.  We  will  struggle  for  the  full  liberation 
of  women  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement. 

6.  We  win  take  communal  responsibility 
for  basic  human  needs. 

7.  We  win  protect  and  expand  our  drug 
culture. 

8.  We  will  break  the  power  of  the  landlords 
and  provide  beautiful  housing  for  everyone. 

9.  We  wUl  tax  the  corporations  and  not 
the  working  people. 

10.  We  will  defend  ourselves  against  law 
and  order. 

11.  We  will  create  a  soulful  socialism  in 
Berkeley. 

12.  We  will  create  a  peoples  government. 
There.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charlotte  County  and 

America,  are  12  reasons  to  get  alarmed  about 
the  strange  turn  of  events.  Don't  kiss  It  off 
as  another  "goldfish  swallowing"  fad  on 
these  campuses.  It  Isn't.  It  truly  Is  a  planned 
and  weU  financed  attempt  on  the  part  or 
certain  forces  to  overthrow  our  government. 
And.  unfortunately,  they  are  suckerlng  far 
too  many  Innocents  Into  their  way  of  think- 
ing. 

This  affluent  society  has  almost  made  It 
mandatory  that  Johnny  or  Suzie  go  to  col- 
lege, regardless  of  whether  they  are  coUege 
material  or  not.  So  off  they  go  to  the  big  uni- 
versity In  the  sky,  arriving  as  malcontents  in 
many  cases  and  remaining  malcontents  as 
they  plod  from  freshman  to  sophomore. 
When  asked  why  they  are  going  to  college, 
they  reply,  "My  Old  Man  made  me."  And  he 
did.  So  misery  loves  company  and  that  is 
where  the  trained  and  dedicated  revolution- 
ists step  In  qiUckly  and  adroitly.  Don't  aell 
them  short.  "They  are  shrewd  and  knowledge- 
able m  this  field. 

So  a  few  hundred  mounts  to  a  few  thou- 
sand, and  soon  several  mUllon — ad  Inflnl- 
tum. 

Wake  up  silent  majority — those  of  you 
who  hated  the  thoughts  of  fighting  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  War  and 
equally  the  Vietnam  War.  No  war  has  been 
ftm.  They  aU  have  brought  heartache  to  mn- 
Uons  of  us  through  the  loss  of  loved  ones. 
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The  hearts  of  our  young  today  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  hearts  were  a  couple  of  gener- 
ations back.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  and  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower hated  war  and  killing  equally.  So  does 
Richard  Nixon.  But  they  all  faced  It. 

Unless  the  truly  concerned  Americans 
stand  up  soon  and  demand  that  this  de- 
mocracy be  saved  from  a  boring  from  within, 
then  It  will  be  too  late. 

The  money  being  spent  through  certain 
Federal  agencies  and  private  foundations  to 
support  rebellion  are  your  dollars.  Who  pays 
to  keep  the  questionable  OEO  and  HEW 
projects  going?  Who  feeds  money  Into  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations?  You  do 
through  taxes  and  piu-chasing  from  these 
vast  industrial  empires. 

The  road  from  affluence  to  slavery  under 
socialism  is  not  too  long.  Wake  up  Ameri- 
cans. Time  is  growing  short. 


NINETY  CONGRESSMEN  SEND  BI- 
PARTISAN LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  URGING  NEW  INITIATIVES 
IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  forwarding  of  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  June  4  by  90 
Members  of  Congress,  urging  the  sale  of 
additional  jets  to  Israel  and  increased 
efforts  to  establish  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  letter  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  effort  in  which  I 
participated  with  Representatives  Ogden 
Reid  of  New  York,  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana,  and  Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland, 
in  gathering  support  from  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  wished  to  join 
us  in  expressing  our  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  text  of  the  letter  and  the  signa- 
tories follow : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  June  4,  1970. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  over  the  shift  In  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Near  East  adverse  to 
Israel  which  has  occurred  recently  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Introduction  of  Soviet  pilots  and 
SAM  sites  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  United  States  has  long  viewed  an  arms 
imbalance  In  the  area  as  being  a  prescrip- 
tion for  widespread  hostUltles.  In  addition, 
these  new  developments  represent  a  challenge 
to  NATO's  southeastern  flank.  As  you  noted 
In  your  report  to  the  Congress,  "The  U.S. 
would  view  any  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
seek  predominance  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
matter  of  grave  concern." 

It  would  appear  that  your  action  In  hold- 
ing In  abeyance  the  sale  of  the  additional 
Phantoms  and  Skyhawks  requested  by  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Melr  has  not  been  met  by 
similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  the  Introduction  of  Soviet 
combat  pilots  Is  unprecedented  In  the  Near 
East  with  the  brief  exception  of  Yemen. 

Accordingly,  we  hope  that  you  will  now, 
following  the  Administration's  review  of  this 
question,  make  an  early  and  affirmative  de- 
cision to  pro\ide  Israel  with  the  additional 
Skyhawks  and  Phantoms  essential  to  her 
deterrent  strength.  We  believe  that  this 
would  serve  to  make  clear  to  the  Soviets  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  view  their  action 
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and  would  be  the  best  guarantee  against  the 
outbreak  of  major  hostilities. 

Concomitant  with  this  action,  we  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  pursue  serious 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviets  on 
the  Near  East  which  could  be  effective  only 
when  there  is  a  relative  arms  balance,  not 
an  arms  Imbalance.  We  believe  these  stepw 
could  facilitate  progress  toward  direct  nego- 
tiations on  the  Rhodes  formula,  consistent 
with  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967. 

We  also  suggest  prompt  consultation  with 
our  NATO  allies  because  of  the  dangers  posed 
to  their  own  security  by  the  Soviet  build-up 
In  the  Near  East.  We  urge  that  you  exert 
your  Influence  to  re-establish  the  cease-fire 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  eventual  peace  ne- 
gotiations. These  steps  would  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  In  the  Near 
East,  as  well  as  our  earnest  desire  for  peace. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Member  of  Congress,  New  York. 

GiLBEBT  Gude, 
Member  of  Congress,  Maryland. 
John  Brademas, 
Member  of  Congress,  Indiana. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Member  of  Congress,  New  York. 

This  letter  has  also  been  signed  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  whose  riames 
follow : 

Watklns  Abbltt  of  Virginia,  Joseph  Addab- 
bo  of  New  York.  William  Barrett  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York, 
Edward  Boland  of  Massachusetts,  Frank 
Brasco  of  New  York,  William  Broomfleld  of 
Michigan,  John  Buchanan  of  Alabama,  Jack 
Brlnkley  of  Georgia. 

James  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Laurence 
Burton  of  Utah,  Philip  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, George  Bush  of  Texas,  Daniel 
Button  of  New  York,  Bob  Casey  of  Texas, 
William  Clay  of  Missouri,  James  Cleve- 
land of  New  Hampshire,  Barber  Conable  of 
New  York. 

Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts.  John  Con- 
yers  of  Michigan,  Lawrence  Coughlln  of 
Pennsylvania,  William  Cramer  of  Florida. 
Philip  Crane  of  Illinois,  EmlUo  Daddarlo  of 
Connecticut,  John  Dlngell  of  Michigan.  Don 
Edwards  of  California,  Joshua  Ellberg  of 
Pennsylvania. 

O.  C.  P^her  of  Texas,  Donald  Fraser  of 
Minnesota.  James  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Richard  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Martha  Grif- 
fiths of  Michigan.  James  Hanley  of  New  York, 
Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho,  William  Hathaway 
of  Maine. 

Margaret  Hechler  of  Massachusetts,  Henry 
Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey.  Floyd  Hicks  of 
Washington.  James  Howard  of  New  Jersey, 
William  Hull  of  Missouri.  Joseph  Karth  of 
Minnesota,  James  C.  Corman  of  California, 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  of  New  York. 

Edward  Koch  of  New  York,  Peter  Kyros  of 
Maine,  Allard  Lowensteln  of  New  York, 
Joseph  McDade  of  Pennsylvania.  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor  of  Minnesota.  Thomas  MesklU  of 
Connecticut.  Joseph  Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey, 
Robert  Mollohan  of  West  Virginia,  William 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

P.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts,  John 
Moss  of  California,  John  Murphy  of  New 
York.  Robert  Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Pelly  of 
Washington,  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  Otis 
Pike  of  New  York,  Alexander  Plrnle  of  New 
York. 

Melvln  Price  of  Illinois,  Thomas  Reee  of 
California,  Peter  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey.  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal  of  New  York,  Edward  Roy- 
bal  of  California.  WUllam  F  Ryan  of  New 
York,  David  Satterfield  of  Virginia,  James 
Scheuer  of  New  York.  B.  F.  Slsk  of  California. 
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Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio,  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio, 
Fletcher  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Frank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  John  Tunney  of 
California,  Charles  Vanlk  of  Ohio,  Lowell 
Welcker  of  Connecticut,  WUllam  Whttehurst 
of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  Charles 
Wilson  of  California,  Lester  Wolff  of  New 
York,  John  Wydler  of  New  York,  Gus  Yatron 
of  Pennsylvania,  Paul  McCloskey  of  Califor- 
nia, Harold  Donohue  of  Massachusetts,  Sey- 
mour Halpem  of  New  York. 


A  STUDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  Member  of  Congress  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  who  has  not  been 
visited  by  or  received  correspondence 
from  students  relating  to  the  unrest  on 
the  campuses,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  our 
environmental  problems,  and  you-name- 
it.  Scott  Michel,  a  19-year-old  Yale 
sophomore  and  son  of  our  colleague.  Bob 
Michel,  from  Peoria,  was  asked  by  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  to  express  his  views  on  the  campus 
problems.  Scott  is  a  young  man  any  par- 
ent would  be  proud  to  claim  and  has 
exhibited  maturity  and  responsibility  In 
the  statements  he  has  made.  His  article 
in  substantial  part  follows: 

(EorroRs  note. — Although  at  last  report 
Yale  University  was  peaceful,  and  normal 
classwork  had  been  resumed,  earlier  this 
month  the  campus  was  torn  with  dissent 
which  spilled  over  Into  the  New  Haven 
community. 

(The  Journal  Star  asked  Scott  Michel,  a 
Yale  sophomore  from  Peoria,  to  write  his 
views  of  the  unrest,  and  this  Is  his  report. 

(Scott,  19,  Is  the  son  of  U.S.  Rep.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Michel.  He  is  both  a  scholar  and 
an  athlete.  A  1968  Sterling  Merit  award  grad- 
uate of  Peoria  High  School,  where  he  was  the 
leading  scorer  on  the  basketball  team,  Scott 
played  this  year  as  a  member  of  the  Yale 
varsity.) 

(By  Scott  Michel) 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  student  strike 
here  at  Yale  University  has  left  me  both  dis- 
turbed and  dismayed. 

Originally  called  by  the  Black  Panther 
Bobby  Seale,  the  strike  seemed  to  lack  direc- 
tion, purpose,  and  definite  goals. 

For  one  thing  the  three  demands  were 
soon  revised  and  five  new  ones  appeared. 

At  one  point  75  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  was  out  of  class,  the  strikers  ranging 
from  gullt-rldden  liberals  to  the  Weather- 
man faction  of  SDS. 

The  strike  was  supposed  to  be  non-coer- 
cive, with  those  students  wishing  to  continue 
with  classes  able  to  do  so.  But  when  I  tried 
attending  classes  my  professors  didn't  show 
up;  when  they  did,  they  said  classes  would 
be  cancelled  In  support  of  the  strike.  This 
action  was  due  to  a  Yale  faculty  meeting  at 
which  members  voted  to  supp)ort  the  student 
strike. 

To  me  this  is  fine,  and  I  respect  each  Indi- 
vidual faculty  member's  opinion — they  have 
just  as  much  right  as  anyone  to  their  point 
of  view,  and  just  as  much  right  to  express 
that  view. 

But  I  also  feel  that  the  professors  and 
teachers  are  educators  first,  and  therein  lies 
their  first  priority. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  students  who  want  to  attend  class 
and  are  pajrlng  astronomical  fees  for  that 
right.  The  faculty's  primary  responsibility  Is 
to  academics,  not  poUtics. 

Further,  by  suspending  classes  and  the 
normal  activities  of  the  university,  the  fac- 
ulty deprived  us  of  our  most  effective  means 
of  examining  the  issues,  and  of  our  justifica- 
tion for  being  here  in  the  first  place. 

The  academic  structure  of  the  university 
coupled  with  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
residential  colleges  Is  a  remarkably  effective 
way  of  communicating  knowledge.  By  ending 
this  process  our  ability  to  examine  anything 
objectively  was  severely  crippled  and  our 
capacity  for  rational  discussion  practically 
destroyed. 

It  Is  the  common  commitment  to  the  ac- 
demlc  process  that  unifies  oxir  student  body. 
If  this  is  brought  to  a  halt,  we  lose  our  ability 
to  relate  to  this  community  as  individuals 
and  to  ftmctlon  in  the  outside  world  as  a 
community. 

If  the  shutdown  is  Indeed  Justified  by  the 
belief  that  academics  is  honestly  Irrelevant, 
then  we  should  disband  this  institution  alto- 
gether. 

However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  problem 
rests  with  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  relate  academics  to  "real"  problems  to  the 
extent  that  they  abandon  their  commitment 
to  the  academic  process. 

The  massive  demonstration  billed  as  a 
"blood-bath  for  pigs"  and  devastating  for  the 
Yale  campus  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  peace- 
ful weekend. 

The  only  exception  was  a  brief  confronta- 
tion with  police  Involving  several  hundred 
students,  who  were  quickly  dlsp>ersed  with 
tear  gas. 

The  Black  Panther  sponsors  pulled  a  last- 
minute  about  face  and  called  for  a  non-vio- 
lent demonstration.  This,  coupled  with  the 
outstanding  Job  done  by  student  marshals, 
poUce,  and  miUtary  officials  kept  things  calm 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  fear. 

The  sudden  reversal  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  in  calling  for  non-violence  came  at 
their  refUizaUon  that  violence  would  be 
suicidal.  They  said  that  planned,  cold- 
blooded violence  was  a  better  tactic  than  hot- 
headed lash-out  at  those  In  power. 

Doug  Miranda,  a  New  Haven  Black  Panther 
chleftan.  suggested  that  "people"  move  in 
small  groups  of  two  or  three  at  night  to  "off 
the  pigs." 

The  one  Issue  of  which  the  Black  Panther 
Party  has  not  equivocated  Is  killing  police. 
They  have  been  both  for  and  against  race 
war  and  violence,  as  the  situation  demaxided. 
They  will  restrain  their  violence  against 
police  and  whites  until  a  more  opportune 
moment  comes. 

If  the  Black  Panther  Party  is  to  come  to 
power.  It  must  have  white  Uberal  support — 
therefore  It  can  preach  neither  violence  nor 
race  war  now,  since  white  liberals  opjKDse 
both. 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  Panthers  may  be 
sincere  In  their  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  the  black  community,  and  to  their  social 
program,  but  they  are  oppwrtunlstlc  in  their 
drive  to  power  and  are  wlUlng  to  use  violence 
against  all  who  oppose  them. 

Probably  the  person  most  influential  In 
keeping  New  Haven  cool  on  May  first  was 
Kingman  Brewster,  Yale's  president. 

In  addition  to  the  already  tense  sltiiatlon, 
the  Nixon  announcement  that  troops  were 
moving  Into  Cambodia  further  inflamed  and 
frustrated  students. 

Mr.  Brewster's  op>en  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  their  fnistratlon,  his  sensitivity  to 
students'  attitudes  and  feelings,  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  faculty,  and  his  del- 
egation of  much  power  to  groups  of  students 
all  helped  produce  student  action  which  w^ 
non-violent. 
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Although  he  deserves  all  the  praise  he  re- 
ceived. I  think  Mr.  Brewster  fell  down  when 
he  said  that  he  was  skeptical  that  Black 
revolutionaries  could  get  a  fair  trial  any- 
where In  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  really  abide  his  apparent  lack  oi 
faith  in  our  Judicial  system.  The  fact  that  he 
voiced  his  opinion  as  a  private  citizen  and 
not  as  head  of  a  university  is  no  justlflcatlon 
whatsoever. 

The  be  a  University  President  and  a  pri- 
vate citizen  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and 
at  such  a  high  level  of  responsibility  he 
should  realize  that  to  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  the  two  is  absurd. 

The  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  have 
emphasized  once  again  how  polarized  our 
society  has  become. 

The  action  in  Cambodia  rekindled  the 
already  burning  frustration  felt  by  students 
resulting  from  their  seeming  inability  to 
And  any  way  of  affecting  the  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  Natonal  Student  Strike  Is  an  outlet 
for  this  frustration,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  curtail  education  is  the  least  effective  of 
all  methods  to  express  dissent  and  effect 
political  action. 

A  program  of  student  communication  with 
congressional  leaders  and  other  government 
officials,  like  that  which  took  place  In  Wash- 
ington, serves  a  much  more  constructive 
purpose.  I  therefore  do  not  support  the  Na- 
tional Student  Strike. 

I  not  only  disapprove  of  the  methods,  but 
also  of  the  national  demands.  I  can  under- 
stand the  concern  and  fear  generated  by 
haunting  similarities  to  President  Johnson's 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  It  ap- 
pears that  Nixon's  plan  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
is  working  and  the  gamble  has  thus  far  been 
successful. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  with  the  contin- 
ued withdrawal  of  American  troops,  the 
added  time  bought  with  the  Cambodian 
excursion,  and  all  the  preliminary  deadlines 
that  have  been  set  and  kept,  that  our  in- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia  will  come  to 
an  end.  The  policy  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  be  the  proper  alternative, 
rather  than  an  immediate  pullout. 

Having  sjjent  the  last  two  years  in  an  in- 
stitution replete  with  liberal  thought  after 
being  raised  in  the  conservative  Midwest.  I 
have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine 
and  be  exposed  to  both  poles  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

I  thus  had  the  privilege  of  Judging  for 
myself  what  views  fit  my  conscience.  I  hope 
my  viewpoint  as  a  student  will  give  some 
insights  Into  today's  campus  problems. 


LETTER  FROM  A  DEAD  SON 


HON.  WIUIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   ITEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cpl.  Keith 
Franklin  of  Salamanca.  N.Y.,  left  a  letter 
for  his  parents  on  his  last  day  of  leave 
before  going  to  Vietnam.  The  letter  was 
to  be  opened  only  in  the  event  that  he  be 
killed. 

On  May  12,  Corporal  FVanklin  died — 
the  victim  of  "hostile  action"  in 
Cambodia. 

His  letter  tells  of  his  vehement  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  and  his  feeling  that  his 
death  and  the  deaths  of  other  young 
Americans  have  been  in  vain. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Keith  Franklin's  letter  to  his  parents 
for  my  colleagues  to  read  I  think  it 
si>eaks  for  itself. 
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Pebbuary  24,  1970. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  As  I  sit  here  writing 
this  letter,  the  hours  are  ticking  away  until 
my  departure  for  Vietnam.  But  if  you  are 
reading  this  letter,  you  will  never  see  me 
ajaln.  The  reason  being  that  if  you  are  read- 
ing this  it  means  that  I  have  died. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  or  not  my 
death  has  been  in  vain.  My  answer  is  yes. 
The  war  that  has  taken  my  life  and  many 
thousands  of  others  before  me  is  Immoral, 
unlawful  and  an  atrocity  unlike  any  misfit 
of  good  sense  and  Justice  known  to  man. 

I  have  opposed  the  war  since  the  time 
when  my  mind  was  able  to  truly  comprehend 
and  weigh  its  pros  and  cons.  However  the 
powers-to-be  handed  down  the  decision  that 
my  friends  and  I  should  go  and  fight  it. 

We  win  go  and  we  will  fight,  and  I  have 
died.  But  there  is  still  a  blank  space  In  the 
mind  as  as  to  why. 

President  Nixon  and  President  Johnson 
before  him  have  told  the  American  public 
time  and  time  again  that  It  was  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  save 
them  from  the  surging  wave  of  communism 
which  has  plotted  to  engulf  them.  This  is  a 
lie,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  witnessed  only 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  GIs  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  bug- 
infested,  backward,  god-forsaken,  hell-on- 
earth  want  no  part  of  the  American  war 
machine.  But  they  have  no  choice.  Their 
fate  Is  determined  not  by  their  own  wills 
but  by  the  political  monsters  of  the  so-called 
free  world  and  those  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

I.  too,  had  no  choice  as  to  my  fate.  But 
rather  it  was  pre-determined  by  the  war 
mongerlng  hyprocrltes  in  Washington. 

So  as  I  lie  dead,  please  grant  my  last  re- 
quest. Help  me  to  Inform  the  American 
people,  the  silent  majority  who  have  not  yet 
voiced  their  opinions.  Help  me  let  them  know 
that  their  silence  Is  permitting  this  atrocity 
to  go  on  and  on,  and  that  my  death  wui  not 
be  In  vain  if  by  prompting  them  to  act  I 
can  in  some  way  help  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  that  brought  an  end  to  my  life. 
Your  son, 

Keith  Frankun. 
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HISTORY-WRITINO     IS     THE     ART 
CONSERVATOR  OF  ALL  THE  ARTS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  this  time  every  year  we  hear  and 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  read  about 
history,  its  meaning,  and  its  importance. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the  same 
district  that  some  years  ago  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams,  who 
came  to  Congress  from  the  Sharp  Place 
sometimes  called  Cedar  Grove  Plantation 
in  Yazoo  County,  Miss. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Historical  Society  was  held  in 
the  Citizens'  Opera  House  in  Yazoo  City 
on  April  23  and  24,  1903.  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee.  the  president  of  the  society,  pre- 
sided throughout  the  meeting.  He  intro- 
duced Hon.  John  Sharp  WUliams,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  deliver  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  society. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  a  retired  naval 
officer,  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Collins,  has 
provided  me  a  copy  of  the  long-out-of- 
print  address  of  Mr.  John  Sharp  WU- 
Uams.  The  point  is  made  that  history- 
writing  Is  the  art  conservator  of  all  the 
arts.  I  take  real  pleasure  in  sharing  thla 


masterpiece  of  an  address  with  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  in  my  extension  of 
remarks. 

The  welcoming  address  of  Hon.  John 
Sharp  Williams,  Member  of  Congress,  to 
the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  on 
April23. 1903,  follows; 

Appendix  To  Proceedings 

(Address  of  welcome,  by  Hon.  John  Sharp 

Williams) 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  MUsiS' 
sippi  Historical  Society:  It  Is  my  pleasant 
task.  If  task  Indeed  It,  in  any  sense,  can  be 
called,  to  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities 
and  the  freedom  of  our  big  little  town.  The 
occasion  is  twice  blessed;  blessed  In  the  giv- 
ing and  in  the  receiving  of  your  presence.  The 
task  Is  twice  pleasant:  because  I  know  It  will 
end  by  your  falling  In  love  with  our  people 
for  the  same  reason  that  all  others  that  have 
known  them  have  fallen  in  love  with  them 
because  they  coiUdn't  help  It.  It  Is  pleasant 
also  because  of  the  general  character  and 
local  significance  of  the  study  to  further 
which  your  Society  was  organized  and  exists. 

There  is  no  study  more  Interesting  cer- 
tainly  and  probably  none   more  important 
than  that  of  history.  "I  know  of  no  light  to 
guide  my  footsteps  other  than  that  of  the 
past,"  said  Patrick  Henry  in  effect.  The  study 
of  history  furnishes  us  with  that  light  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  its  use.  There  has 
long  been  and  long  will  be  a  discussion — 
somewhat      academic — of      the      question: 
"Which  Is  of  the  greater  utility,  the  man  of 
action  or  the  man  of  study" — the  man  who 
makes  history  or  the  man  who  writes  it?  A 
young  lady  once  asked  one  of  my  Uttle  boys : 
"Which  of  us  Is  the  sweetest?"  and  he  re- 
plied with  singular  frankness  "Both  of  us."  So 
both  of  them  are  the  most  useful.  The  man  of 
action— whether  on  the  field.  In  the  cabinet. 
In  legislative  hall  or  on  the  bench — the  man 
who  makes  history;  we  cannot  do  without; 
his   the   initiative   and   his   for   the   greater 
part  the  plaudits  of  mankind.  But  if  It  were 
not    for    him    who    records    what    has    been 
done — the    things    accomplished     and     the 
things  atttempted.  which  were  failures — the 
world  would  have  to  live  its  life,  virtually, 
over  again  every  generation  or  two;  most  of 
the  conquests  of  man's  brain  and  the  lessons 
of  his  experience  would  be  constantly  In  a 
state  of  being  forgotten  and  relearned.  Con- 
tinuity in  progress  would  be  destroyed.  We 
can  not  build  a  I>yramld  of  Cheops  today  be- 
cause after  the  work  of  Its  erection  there  was 
no  recorder  of  the  manner  of  Its  doing.  The 
world  has  lost  Tyrlan  purple  and  for  a  long 
time  had  lost  the  art  of  making  glass  because 
no  record  of  the  processes  came  down  to  us. 
Progress  In  civilization  Is  first  the  work  of 
Individuals  In  a  given  generation;  then  comes 
the    work    of    conservation,    without    which 
there  could  be  no  great  development,  im- 
provement    or     extension — one     generation 
building  on  the  foundation,  or  post-founda- 
tion   structure     of    another.     This    Is     the 
"mounting   on    our   dead   selves    to   higher 
things"  of  which  Tennyson  speaks.  It  Is  thus 
only  that  "through  the  progress  of  the  suns 
one  Increasing  purpose  runs."  It  would  not 
run  very  far  nor  increase  very  much  except 
for  the  labors  of  the  Muse  of  History — the 
muse  conservative  of  human  progress.  The 
whole  discussion  Is  best  relegated  to  the  de- 
bating  societies,  however,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  are  no  two  such  distinct  classes 
as   are   here   assumed — they   Intermingle   al- 
ways, and  as  enlightenment  goes  on,  more  and 
more.  The  men  of  action  write  history  and 
write    It    most    .ateresUngly    and    instruc- 
tively— witness:  Sallust,  Caesar,  Thucydldee, 
and    Proissart,    and    Gen.    Dick   Taylor,    and 
those  known  best  as  historians  only  were  yet 
men  engaged  in  large  affairs  of  state  or  of  in- 
dustry— making  history  as  members  of  par- 
liament, colonial  administrators,  soldiers  or 
diplomats,  witness:   Macauley,  Motley,  Ban- 
croft, Gulzot,  etc. 
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Out  of  this  comes  this  lesson — the 
historian  must  know  much  of  many  things, 
certainly  much  of  the  thing  or  science  whose 
history  he  undertakes  to  write;  because  his- 
tory-writing t5  the  art  conservator  of  all  the 
arts.  Hence  too  the  truth  which  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  wrote  and  which  has 
been  read  without  digestion  and  quoted 
without  xmderstandlng  by  so  many  since. 
After  telling  us  that  reading  makes  a  full 
man,  speaking  a  ready  man  and  writing  an 
accurate  man.  he  adds:  Poetry  makes  a  man 
witty,  mathematics  makes  him  subtle,  philos- 
ophy makes  him  grave  and  history  makes 
him  wise.  History  Is  necessarily  written,  whe- 
ther by  pictures  or  heiroglyphlcs  on  the 
eternal  rocks,  or  by  printed  words  still  more 
Imperlshably  on  perishable  paper  and  because 
It  Is  written  cultivates  accuracy  in  the  writer 
and  reader.  Then  "history  makes  a  man  wise." 
Why?  Is  It  not  because  the  historian  miist 
keep  in  his  mind's  eye  many  peoples,  many 
times  and  many  sciences?  Breadth  is  almost 
wisdom;  narrowness  Is  almost  Its  opposite. 
Old  Homer  attributed  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  of  his  Greeclan  chieftains  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  "many  cities  and  many 
men."  The  historian  cannot  be  a  mere  spe- 
cialist, who  may  have  much  knowledge,  or 
many  knowledges,  with  little  wisdom.  A  spe- 
cialist may  emerge  from  among  details  about 
which  his  "knowledges"  are  wonderful,  like 
one  who  walking  in  a  great  beautiful  forest 
and  examining  there  with  a  microscope, 
bark  and  leaf  and  acorn,  comes  out  with  no 
correlation  of  the  whole,  "no  bird's  eye 
view,"  and  who,  once  in  the  open,  says  he 
did  not  see  the  forest  for  the  leaves  or  the 
bark— like  Yankee  Doodle,  who  "couldn't  see 
the  town  for  the  houses." 

Thus  In  spoce,  comprehension  is  neces- 
sary for  the  historian— he  cannot  be  a  mere 
"chronicler  of  small-beer"— a  mere  ""classi- 
fier of  chalks.'"  And  In  time  duration— long- 
sightedness— Is  necessary  for  him.  His  Is  not 
the  work  of  a  mere  to-day;  It  Is  the  work  of 
recording  the  work  of  many  yesterdaj-s;  and. 
If  wisely,  well  or  interestingly  recorded,  re- 
cording the  work  of  many  yesterdays  with 
a  view  of  hastening  and  well-ordering  the 
work  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow. 

"Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers." 
Walts  or  '"lingers"  on  what?  On  the  genera- 
tions  and  the  lessons  o/  the  generations.  On 
the  slow  processes  of  material,  intellectual, 
social,  political  and  racial  evolution;  hence 
wisdom  comes  especially  from  history,  which 
study  alone  presents  in  one  view  these  slow 
processes.  Out  of  the  confusing  maze  of  the 
many  knowledges  of  to-day  and  yesterday— 
the  many  sciences — scientia — history  gathers 
wisdom— the  fruit— that  which  has  fructi- 
fied—that  which  has  ripened— that  which  Is 
digestible  for  man  In  the  building  up— cul- 
turlng— his  social  system  for  further  growth. 
This  then  is  civilization.  Is  is  not? 

It  Is  said  that  a  pygmy  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  giant  can  see  further  and  in  a  wider  hori- 
zon than  the  giant.  Thus  a  historian  of  to- 
day, though  a  pygmy,  can  see  further  into 
the  futiire  than  a  giant  of  Napoleon's  day— 
of  which  day  he  was— by  the  way— himself 
the  giant — further  than  Solon  who  made 
laws,  as  he  fondly  Imagined,  for  many  gen- 
erations, or  Lycurgus,  who  still  more  fondly 
fancied  that  he  had  moulded  Institutions  for 
all  time. 

There  will  always  be  two  classes  of  histo- 
rians and  much  discussion  which  class  writes 
history  best.  One  class  consUts  of  those  who 
tell  "a  plain  unvarnished  tale,"  "as  they 
themselves  have  heard  It;"  "naught  extenu- 
ating, naught  setting  down  In  malice"  and 
naught  explaining  either.  Some  of  them 
mere  wonder-eyed  children,  like  Herodltas, 
as  much  astonishing  themselves,  as  others, 
by  the  stories  they  repeat;  some  mere  chroni- 
clers, Uke  the  old  monks,  mere  "Dry-as- 
dufits'"  as  Carlyle  called  them,  though,  by  the 
way,  much  of  Carlyle's  best  work  had  been 
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left  perforce  undone  but  for  the  previous 
labors  of  these  same  "Dry-as-dusts";  others 
of  them,  like  old  Proissart,  sUrring  your  soul 
as  with  a  trumpet  blast  out  of  the  past.  Then 
the  second  class  consists  of  those  who  ""point 
a  moral,"  as  well  as  "'adorn  a  tale;"  some  of 
them  beauUfully  keeping  the  thread  of  the 
story,  like  Von  Sybel,  Carlyle,  Gibbon,  Ma- 
caulay,  Hume,  and  Tacitus;  some,  like  Bun- 
sen,  for  example,  with  so  much  pointing  of 
morals  and  so  much  philosophizing  about 
causes,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  tale  told  at 
all,  becoming  rather  narrative  metaphysi- 
cians, theologists,  or  politicians  than  history 
writers — producing  a  result  like  Wagner's 
music  with  so  many  variations  of  sound  that 
there  Is  no  tune  or  melody  left.  It  must  ever 
be  remembered  that  the  word  history  means, 
etymologlcally,  "a  sforj/"— a  tale  told— only 
It  must  be  a  true  tale,  that  Is  all.  The  first 
class  simply  pictures  the  moving  panorama 
of  facts— /ocfs— things  done — collated,  pro- 
portioned and.  in  a  way,  made  dramatic — 
leaving  the  reader  to  read  into  the  book  be- 
tween the  lines  by  the  application  of  his  own 
InteUect,  with  its  peculiar  coloring  or  light 
derived  from  his  own  peculiar  place,  time, 
individuality  and  heredity,  his  own  lesson  or 
philosophy;  the  other  class  furnishes  the  les- 
son, as  seen  in  the  writer's  Ught  or  coloring, 
"ready-made,"  teaching  "Geschlchtllche- 
wlssenscaft,"  as  the  Germans  word  It,  the 
"phUosophy  of  history,"  as  we  phrase  It. 
Which  class  writes  history  best?  The  answer 
Is  again  "both  of  us."  Both  are  necessary.  The 
chronicler,  indlspenslble  and  first  in  order  of 
time,  is  perhaps  the  most  Instructive  and 
pleasing.  If  he  tells  his  tale  eloquenUy  and 
well,  to  those  few,  who  are  able  to  do  their 
own  digesting  and  whose  Intellectual  light 
Is  strong  enough  to  enable  them,  without 
help  from  others,  to  illumine  the  page  with 
Its  lesson.  The  second  class  is  equally,  but 
later  indispensable,  and  more  instructive, 
perhaps,  for  that  "wider  many"  who  must 
have  their  food  cooked  for  them  and  who 
read  only  out  of  a.  book  and  never  anything 
into  It. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  history  generally. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  local  significance  of 
Its  study — Its  bearing  upon  us  as  residents  of 
a  State  and  a  section.  The  history  of  Missis- 
sippi—in  fact,  of  the  whole  South— has  yet 
to  be  written.  Indeed,  the  history  of  no  one 
Southern  State  can  be  written  except  as  a 
part  of  the  History  of  the  South.  In  many 
fields  even  the  local  chronicler  has  not  yet 
done  his  first  work.  Much  of  the  material 
has  been  lost  and  will  never  be  regained.  Let 
us  save  what  Is  left.  Then  let  the  broad 
chronicler,  with  his  "plain  unvarnished  story  " 
come  next.  And  then  In  God's  own  time,  will 
come  the  historical  philosopher,  he  who  can 
draw  for  all  men  the  lesson — buttressing  It 
with  the  admitted  or  proven  facts.  I  believe, 
that  when  the  time  and  the  man  shall  have 
come,  the  philosophy  of  our  sectional  his- 
tory— the  purpose,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  our  sectional  strivings — will  be  shown  to 
have  been  always  consistent,  always  at  one 
with  Itself  and  with  the  eternally  right — one 
"Increasing  purpose"  running  through  It 
all — a  purpose  divinely  unvarying.  And  that 
purpose — whatever  shibboleth  of  the  hour, 
whether  States'  rights,  secession,  sanctity  of 
slavery,  equal  citizenship  in  the  territories, 
antl -reconstruction,  or  what  not,  may  more 
or  less  have  obscured  It  to  the  eyes  of  others 
and  for  a  time  to  our  own — that  unvarying 
purpose  being  this;  the  preservation  of  our 
racial  purity  and  racial  Integrity — the  su- 
premacy in  our  midst  of  the  white  man's 
peculiar  code  of  ethics  and  of  the  civiliza- 
tion growing  out  of  It — equally  peculiar  to 
him.  It  will  show  that  there  has  been  no  "lost 
cause"  but  a  preserved  cause,  though  many 
things  thought  at  many  times  to  be  a  neces- 
sary ptu-t  of  the  cause  have  been  lost.  For 
example  secession  has  been  lost,  but  It  was 
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never  our  Cause.  It  was  the  remedy  resorted 
to  m  order  to  assert  the  Cause.  Slavery  has 
been  lost,  but  It  was  not  our  Cav^e,  though 
we  thought  so  once  and  fought  for  It  among 
other  things.  But  why?  Was  It  not  because 
our  people  thought  that  with  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  negroes  would  necessarily 
come  the  downfall  of  the  white  man's  civil- 
ization and  the  destruction  of  his  family  life, 
whence  Is  evolved  his  code  of  ethics  and  upon 
which  is  based  hU  civilization?  The  event  has 
proven  that  the  apprehended  result  was  not  a 
necessary  result,  but  how  well  founded  was 
the  apprehension,  Judging  by  San  Domingo, 
Mexico  and  South  America  whose  experience 
alone  history  had  then  furnished  us!  More- 
over how  hardly  did  we  escape  it?  Would  we 
have  escaped  It  at  all,  but  for  the  fortitude, 
patience,  constancy,  self -discipline,  self- 
command,  and  solidarity  and  capacity  for 
organization  learned  during  four  years  ol 
hardship  and  war? 

But  we,  the  people  of  Yazoo,  "came  not 
here"  to  talk  but  to  welcome  you  and  to 
listen,  and  I  can  not  therefore  go  Into  all 
that  I  have  suggested.  History  will  go  into 
It.  The  world  has  yet  a  lesson  to  learn  from 
us  and  from  our  struggles,  has  yet  to  learn 
our  part  In  the  "Increasing  purpose  "  of  "the 
God  In  History."  Never  fear;  the  world  will 
learn  it.  '"Wisdom  lingers  "  but  It  comes  after 
a  time.  Only  save  the  material — the  "knowl- 
edges"— the  quartz;  the  miner  will  come  and 
then  the  smelter  and  then  the  purifier.  Per- 
haps he  Is  here  already  though  we  do  not 
know  it.  Your  Society  and  others  like  it 
throughout  the  South — all  doing  noble 
work — can  furnish  the  opportunity,  perhaps 
the  man.  Mr.  President,  we  welcome  you  with 
hand  and  tongue  and  heart  to  our  "City  of 
Beautiful  Roses,"  where  you  will  be  so  much 
more  sweetly  welcomed,  later  on.  by  the 
scarcely  less  beautiful  women,  who  grew  the 
beautiful  roses. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outcry 
that  has  arisen  in  recent  months  against 
the  pollution  of  our  air,  land,  and  water 
has  not,  in  my  opinion,  focused  suffi- 
ciently on  the  part  that  each  of  us  can 
play  in  the  battle  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  contribu- 
tions we  can  make  to  this  effort,  such 
as  picking  up  our  trash,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  the  concerned  American 
can  do.  One  of  these  Is  to  use  products, 
such  as  detergents,  that  are  relatively 
low  in  polluting  ingredients. 

For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  those 
who  may  be  interested  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Record  a  list,  provided  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Skokie.  111.,  of  com- 
mon household  detergents  indicating  the 
percentage  of  phosphates  in  each.  Phos- 
phates are  an  essential  nutrient  of  algae, 
which  clog  our  waterways  smd  kill  large 
numbers  of  fish  by  depriving  them  of 
oxygen.  It  is  clear  that  those  products 
that  have  a  high  phosphate  content  are 
the  more  serious  polluters,  and  that  those 
with  little  or  no  phosphates  do  far  less 
damage.  The  following  list  is  merely  one 
indication  that  the  battle  against  pollu- 
tion need  not  be  left  entirely  to  Govern- 
ment. 
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Phosphates  in  detergents 
I  In    percent] 

AxlOQ 43.7 

Bla   40.4 

Bto-Aid   35.5 

Salvo    35.3 

Oxydol 30.7 

Tide    --. 30.6 

Bold   30.2 

AJax  Laundry 28.  2 

Punch    25.8 

Drive    •- 25.3 

Dreft    24.5 

Gain 24.4 

Duz 23.  1 

Bonus    22.3 

Breeze    22.2 

Cheer 22.0 

Pab  -- 21.6 

Cold  Power 19.9 

Cold    Water   All 9.8 

Whisk 7.6 

Diaper  Pure 5.0 

Trend 1.5 

Blue  Luster   None 

Borateen  None 

Ivory  Snow None 

Lux   None 

Lux  Flakes None 

Vel None 


CONCERN  EXPRESSED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN WHALEN  OVER  THE 
SOVIET  ROLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  AS  OUTLINED  IN  AVIATION 
WEEK  MAGAZINE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gone  beyond  the  role  of  a  mere  supplier 
of  military  equipment  in  the  Middle  East 
to  that  of  a  participant. 

Russian  pilots  now  are  standing  alert 
to  fly  intercept  missions  as  part  of  the 
Egyptian  air  defense  system  against  deep 
Israeli  air  penetrations.  Soviet  crews  also 
will  have  to  operate  the  new  SA-3  low- 
altitude  missile  emplacement  being  con- 
structed in  Egypt.  There  are  other  ex- 
amples as  well. 

The  question  that  logically  follows 
then  is:  What  is  the  Soviet  intent  in  the 
Middle  East? 

One  thesis  that  I  find  particularly  per- 
suasive and  distressing  was  articulated  in 
the  May  18  issue  of  the  highly  regarded 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  mag- 
azine. I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  main  thrust  of  the  article,  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  goal  is  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
States,  is  incorrect.  I  have  detected  no 
evidence  that  the  State  Department,  or 
Mr.  Kissinger  in  the  White  House  base- 
ment, care  to  dispute  this  contention. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  my  colleagues 
to  insert  herevdth  the  Aviation  Week 
article ; 

Sovnrrs  Acceutkating  KIideast  DRrvr 
(By  Edward  H  Kolcum) 
Geneva — Soviet  tJnlon  is  accelerating  its 
massive  penetration  into  the  Middle  East 
and  employing  strategy  designed  to  give  it 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea  and 
liltlmately  the  oll-rlch,  defenseless  states  that 
border  the  Persian  QulX. 
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At  the  same  time.  Russia  has  started  to 
court  Libya  directly  with  the  objective  of 
torpedoing  the  French  sale  of  108  Dessault 
Mirages  to  that  country.  In  this  move,  Russia 
has  the  strong  support  of  Egypt,  Libya's 
eastern  neighbor. 

The  feverish  burst  of  Soviet  activity  is 
being  viewed  In  Europe  as  a  clever  exploita- 
tion of  the  Internal  dissension  In  the  U.S. 
triggered  by  President  Nixon's  controversial 
Cambodian  campaign.  While  America,  and 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  western  world. 
Is  engrossed  In  the  U.S.  domestic  turmoil  and 
events  in  Southeast  Asia,  Russia  has  been 
able  to  accelerate  Its  Middle  East  timetable 
by: 

Taking  over  the  complete  operation  of 
three  Egyptian  military  airfields  and  con- 
trolling three  others. 

Selling  Libya  25  Mlg-21  Mongol  trainers. 

Increasing  the  number  of  seasoned  airmen 
and  ground  troops  In  Egypt  to  15,000.  Another 
5,000  Soviet  civilian  technicians  and  advisers 
are  In  the  UAR. 

Delivering  80  low-level  surface-to-air  SA-3 
Oca  missile  launchers  and  160  Ooa  missiles 
to  Egypt. 

Constructing  15  T-shaped  Goa  concrete- 
shelter  sites  along  the  entire  109-ml.  length 
of  the  Suez  west  bank.  Sites  are  being  built 
at  standard  7:5-ml.  Intervals  along  the  Suez 
narrows.  This  Interval  allows  a  range  overlap 
for  the  SA-3S,  providing  a  serious  potential 
threat  to  low-level  Israeli  strike  missions 
against  massed  Egyptian  artillery  emplace- 
ments along  the  west  bank.  The  Goas  prob- 
ably will  be  manned  by  Russian  military 
personnel. 

Deploying  four  Tupolev  Tu-16  strategic  re- 
connaissance aircraft  to  Aswan,  from  which 
they  will  keep  watch  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Stationing  a  picket  destroyer  off  the  Slnal 
coast  to  furnish  early  warning  data  to  Egypt 
of  Israeli  air  activity. 

Increasing  air-  and  sea-Uft  between  Rus- 
sian and  Egyptian  ports  to  the  point  where 
deliveries  now  are  at  the  heaviest  pace  since 
the  end  of  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

A  new  Intelligence  assessment  Is  that  Rus- 
sia win  bring  a  total  of  150  M1G-21J  Inter- 
ceptors and  250-300  Interceptor  pilots  Into 
the  UAR  to  defend  the  country's  interior. 
Three  airfields  now  completely  under  Soviet 
command  and  control  are  at  Inchas,  30  ml.  to 
the  northeast  of  Cairo;  Jlyanklls,  70  ml.  to 
the  northwest  of  Cairo,  and  Al  Mansura,  70 
ml.  north  of  the  UAR  capital.  Russian  pilots 
also  fly  from  Benl  Suef,  Cairo  West  and  As- 
wan. They  probably  control  these  bases,  but 
Egyptians  also  fly  from  them. 

Soviet  aircraft  are  protected  by  camou- 
flaged shelters  at  all  bases.  There  are  about 
450  hardened  shelters  In  Egypt. 

In  addition  to  Interior  air  defense  of  Egypt 
and  reconnaissance  of  the  Red  Sea,  Russia 
also  conducts  routine  reconnaissance  of  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  and  the  Mediterranean,  using 
seven  Tu-16s.  with  Egyptian  markings  but 
flown  by  Russian  vcrews  (AW&ST  Mar  30 
p.  16). 

The  15,000  uniformed  Russian  airmen  and 
troops  in  Egypt  are  responsible  not  only  for 
operating  and  maintaining  MiG-21J  inter- 
ceptors and  Goa  missiles,  but  also  for  man- 
ning and  maintaining  associated  search 
radars  and  the  artillery  defending  the  mis- 
siles and  radar.  Russia  has  deployed  two  low- 
level  radars  to  Egypt.  They  have  the  code 
names  Lew  Blow  and  Flat  Pace.  The  23-mm. 
antiaircraft  artillery  used  for  defense  is  radar 
controlled. 

Russian  flying  elements  in  Egypt  are  or- 
ganized Into  12-alrcraft  units.  Three  such 
units,  with  36  aircraft,  form  a  fighter  regi- 
ment. The  entire  Soviet  interceptor  fleet  in 
Egypt  goes  on  alert  whenever  Israeli  aircraft 
penetrate  UAR  airspace. 

New  equipment  delivered  to  Egypt  in  re- 
cent weeks  also  had  included  16  additional 
Sukhol  Su-7  fighter  bombers.  This  brings  to 
86  the  number  of  these  strike  aircraft  in 
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Egyptian  hands,  and  the  new  deliveries  indi- 
cate that  Egypt  Intends  to  increase  its  air 
pressure  on  the  occupied  Sinai, 

As  of  late  last  week.  Egypt's  tactical  com- 
bat air  fleet  also  consisted  of  55  M10-21C8 
and  44  MiG-21Ds,  The  UAR  also  has  73  tac- 
tical helicopters — mainly  the  Mil  Ml-1.  -4, 
-6  and  -8. 

In  Russia's  Middle  East  and  North  African 
penetrations,  Egypt  has  been  the  strategic 
pivot  point.  There  is  a  new  fear  that  Egypt 
is  convincing  Libya  to  back  out  of  Its  deal 
with  Prance  to  buy  Mirages.  The  rationale 
for  this  is  that  25  Mongol  trainers  have  been 
delivered  to  Egypt,  which  does  not  need 
them.  They  are  apparently  awaiting  further 
shipment  to  Wheelus  Air  Base  when  the  U.S. 
completes  its  withdrawal  from  this  base  June 
30.  Egypt  and  Libya  will  establish  a  master 
Arab  air  training  center  and  air  academy 
at  Wheelus  when  the  U.S.  leaves  (aw&st 
Mar.  23,  p.  14). 

French  sources  dispute  the  conclusion  that 
Libya  is  about  to  default  on  the  Mirage 
deal  and  say  that  first  deliveries  will  be  made 
on  schedule  next  January  and  February.  They 
point  out  that  Libya  already  has  lost  880 
million  by  canceling  the  missile  air  defense 
package  with  Britain.  It  Is  estimated  that 
Libya  has  paid  at  least  $30  million  down  on 
the  $400-mli;ion  Mirage  deal,  which  Includes 
spares,  training  and  maintenance  as  well  as 
the  108  aircraft. 

Oil  looms  ever  larger  as  the  major  strategic 
and  economic  factor  behind  Russia's  Middle 
East  and  North  African  push  (aw&st  Mar.  30, 
p.  8).  Although  the  Persian  Gulf  states 
have  largely  been  overlooked  by  intelligence 
experts  as  a  Soviet  goal,  the  departure  of 
Britain  from  the  five  states  there  makes  the 
area  highly  attractive  at  minimum  risk. 

Britain  will  begin  Its  East-of-Suez  with- 
drawal this  summer  and  complete  It  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  This  will  leave  the  weathly 
states  of  Bahrain,  Qatar,  Kuwait,  Muscat  and 
Oman,  and  the  Truclal  states  open  to  Soviet 
incursions. 

These  developments  are  evidence  to  some 
western  observers  that  land-based  military 
alrpower  is  the  real  strategic  key  to  the 
Soviet  Middle  East  intervention.  To  Israeli 
planners,  the  speed  at  which  Russia  is  mov- 
ing means  the  price  Egypt  is  paying  to  the 
Soviets  for  military  and  economic  aid  is  the 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

With  Soviet  control  of  the  Suez,  a  direct 
confrontation  between  Russia  and  Israel  will 
be  unavoidable  if  Israel  continues  its  basic 
policy  of  holding  the  Sinai  territory  It  cap- 
tured in  the  1967  war.  A  critical  aspect  of 
Israeli  strategy  Is  to  pin  the  enemy  down 
along  a  15-ml.  strip  behind  the  Suez  cease- 
fire line  to  prevent  an  Arab  buildup  for  re- 
taking the  Slnal    (aw&st  May   11,  p.   18). 

At  this  point,  Israel  appears  willing  to  al- 
low the  Soviets  to  defend  enclaves  in  Egypt's 
Interior  but  believes  its  existence  depends  on 
maintaining  the  Slnal  as  a  buffer  zone. 
Doubtless,  both  sides  will  probe  the  other 
to  determine  how  far  they  can  go  short  of 
exploding  the  area  into  a  general  war. 


CHEAP  LABOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent hue  and  cry  over  foreign  imports 
and  their  disastrous  effects  on  American 
industries  and  American  workingmen, 
we  often  hear  the  charge  the  United 
States  cannot  compete  on  fair  grounds 
because  foreign  producers  take  advan- 
tage of  cheap  labor  costs. 
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The  following  article,  the  second  in  a 
series  of  five  written  by  Sylvia  Porter  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  refutes  that 
charge.  Nor  does  Miss  Porter  agree  with 
the  contention  Japan  dumps  her  goods 
on  the  American  market  at  cut-rate 
prices. 

Instead,  she  pinpoints  the  reason  for 
Japan's  almost  unbelievable  production 
growth  to  other  reasons:  the  close-knit 
relationship  between  government  and 
industry;  her  ability  to  copy  technology 
from  other  nations  and  improve  on  the 
product;  the  dedication  of  the- Japanese 
worker;  and  the  strong  protectionist 
policies  erected  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  article  is  most  informative  and  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  coUeages  to  it: 
"Cheap  Labor"  Does  Not  Explain  Japan's 
Go-Go 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

ToKVO. — It's  a  portable  pop-up,  TV,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  touched  the 
Ud  and  up  popped  a  5-inch  screen  for  a  black 
and  white  picture.  I  touched  the  lid  and  back 
folded  the  screen  into  a  case  which  also  in- 
cluded an  FM  AM  radio  and  which  altogether 
weighed  a  mere  13  pounds.  It  works  on  any 
house  current  or  a  buUt-ln  rechargeable  bat- 
tery with  a  life  span  of  500  hours.  Matsushita 
Electric  of  Japan  will  introduce  it  to  the  U.S. 
market  this  June  to  sell  for  under  $180. 

It's  a  S'-i  by  9V4-lnch  electronic  calculator 
weighing  3  pounds.  On  the  simplest  of  key- 
boards, I  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  di- 
vided (and  erased  my  mistakes)  in  an  In- 
stant. Sharp  Corp.  of  Japan  has  this  one  for 
the  U.S.  at  $390,  cheapest  on  the  market. 

It's  a  tiny  tap)e  recorder  with  a  tiny  mlcro- 
^  phone  which  works  with  an  easy  standard 

O,  cassette  and  can  be  carried  In  a  man's  coat 

X  pocket.  All  the  big  Japanese  electronics  com- 

panies have  models  which  are  available  In  the 
$80-$90  range. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  detailing  the  exciting 
consumer  electronics  products  I  saw  on  the 
assembly  lines  at  Matsushita  Electric  in 
Osaka,  at  the  opening  of  the  1970  Electronics 
Show  in  Tokyo,  at  Expo  '70. 

For  while  the  pioneering  U.S.  electronics 
Industry  has  been  concentrating  on  ex- 
tremely complicated  military  and  commer- 
cial equipment,  a  gap  has  opened  In  the 
home  and  small  ofiBce  field.  Into  this  gap, 
Japan  has  happily  moved  and  now  she's 
challenging  us  on  all  sides. 

The  phenomenal  electronics  boom  In  Japan 
Is  almost  unbelievable.  Her  production  has 
been  climbing  at  a  rate  of  35  to  38  per  cent 
a  year!  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Armln 
H,  Meyer,  estimated  for  me  that  her  output 
would  reach  $7.4  billion  this  year. 

While  our  output  Is  at  $26  billion,  thought- 
ful projections  show  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
reaching  the  same  level — $45  billion — within 
15  years. 

How  come?  The  answer,  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize, is  not,  as  you  may  think,  cheap 
labor! 

While  her  wage  scale  Is  nowhere  near 
ours — what  nation's  Is? — she's  up  to  Italy's 
level  and  moving  toward  England's.  What's 
more,  Japanese  companies  take  on  costs  and 
responsibilities  for  their  employes  beyond 
anything  the  U.S.  even  dreams  of. 

Nor  is  the  reason  Japan's  unfair  dumping 
at  cut-rate  prices.  She  does  not  export 
cheaper  brands  and  sell  higher-priced  items 
in  the  home  market  but  so  do  we.  No.  The 
reasons,  I  am  convinced  after  this  trip  to 
Japan's  Industrial  centers,  are  much  more 
subtle. 

Her  uniquely  close  government-trade- 
industry-financial  relationships  and  the  way 
all  segments  plan  together  for  growth  In 
specified,  selected  areas.  This  sort  of  relation- 
ship Is  absolutely  alien  to  us;  our  anti-trust 
laws  abhor  It. 
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But  In  each  of  22  major  industries.  Just 
three  Japanese  Zaibatsu-Mltsublshi.  Mitsui 
and  Sumitomo — account  for  one-third  to  100 
per  cent  of  all  production. 

The  bigness  of  these  family  trusts  alone 
helps  control  Japan's  production,  markets, 
prices,  profits,  competition  and  promote  na- 
tional goals. 

Her  astounding  capacity  for  copying  the 
technology  of  other  nations,  building  su- 
perior "Japan-lzed"  products  on  this  know- 
how,  and  then  creating  on  her  own. 

Her  highly  skilled,  educated,  dedicated  and 
fantastically  Industrious  labor  force.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  concentration  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  young  men  and  women 
on  Japan's  assembly  lines. 

Her  protectionist  policies  which  safeguard 
her  Industries  from  foreign  competition  while 
her  companies  freely  penetrate  other  mar- 
kets. Japan  is  now  lowering  her  barriers,  but 
they  are  still  far  too  high  for  a  nation  at  her 
advanced  stage  of  economic  development. 

What  does  It  all  mean? 

To  you  and  me,  the  buyers  of  electronics 
products,  the  competition  Is  great.  We  bene- 
fit from  new.  Improved  and  cheaper  products. 

To  the  electronics  Industries  of  both  Ja- 
pan and  the  U.S.  the  competition  Is  a  chal- 
lenge: Japan  must  give  us  fair  access  to  her 
markets  and  permit  us  to  Invest,  develop 
Joint  venttires  and  licensing  agreements  and 
we  must  continue  to  permit  her  to  compete 
freely  for  you  and  me,  the  consumers. 

To  both  our  governments,  It's  a  warning: 
they  must  help  promote  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation and  competition  between  vis  as 
equals. 

Chujlro  Fujlno,  president  of  the  powerful 
Mitsubishi  Kalsha,  Ltd.,  put  It  perfectly,  I 
think,  when  at  the  end  of  a  long  Interview 
be  said: 

"We  must  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
World  War  II.  We  will  either  collide  or  co- 
operate. But  since  we  both  must  keep  grow- 
ing, there  is  only  one  way  to  go :  cooperation. 


"D-DAY— 1970" 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  1944, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
on  D-Day  by  Mr.  Pete  Wehmeier.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Wehmeier  was  editor  of  the 
Gosport,  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  Wehmeier  is  an  employee  of  the 
State  cf  Florida  on  the  Governor's  Safety 
Committee.  He  has  written  another 
timely  D-Day  editorial,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  it  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  editorial 
follows: 

"D-Day— 1970" 
(By  Pete  Wehmeier) 

On  June  6,  1970,  we  will  observe  the  26th 
anniversary  of  "D-Day",  the  Allied  Invasion 
of  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  World  War  II. 

Today,  1970,  we  face  another  "D-Day" — 
the  battle  for  survival  on  our  streets  and 
highway.  "D-Day — 1970",  printed  below, 
dramatizes  the  needless  slaughter  and  the 
constant  current  battle  against  Instant  death 
on  our  streets  and  highways;  also  the  urgent 
need  for  all  responsible  and  concerned  motor- 
ists and  pedestrians  to  Join  In  the  1970  war 
against  traffic  deaths. 

To  date,  1970,  U.S.  traffic  fatalities  ex- 
ceed those  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
During  the  past  decade  (1960's)  there  were 
475,024  traffic  fatalities  in  the  United 
States — more  than  our  World  War  n  bat- 
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tie  deaths.  Currently,  there  are  more  U.S. 
traffic  fatalities  each  year  (56,400  In  1969) 
than  our  battle  dead  (42,118  as  of  May  16, 
1970)  during  nearly  9^  years  of  fighting  In 
Vietnam.  We  get  concerned  about  our  war 
dead  and  air  pollution,  and  rightly  so,  but 
remain  complacent  and  show  little  concern 
over  our  Increasing  traffic  fatalities. 

During  the  past  decade  U.S.  traffic  deaths, 
If  concentrated  in  one  small  area,  would  to- 
tal enough  to  wipe  out  completely  the  en- 
tire population  of  a  city  the  size  of  Buf- 
falo, Portland,  Louisville,  Newark.  Oakland, 
Minneapolis,  Toledo,  Long  Beach,  Fort 
Worth,  or  Nashville. 

The  new  decade  (1970's)  couZd  and  should 
show  a  decrease  In  traffic  fatalities,  but  will 
It?  The  answer  -will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  degree  public  apathy  can  be  decreased, 
and  safety  involvement  participation  by  mil- 
lions of  drivers  and  pedestrians  can  be  in- 
creased. 

The  novel  traffic  safety  editorial  follows: 

Deadline:  "D-Day — 1970" 

"Dedication. — Defenseless,  defensive  driv- 
ers. 

"Denouncing. — Disobedient,  dlscourteoiis, 
disrespectful,  dlsplcable,  drunk,  drugged, 
despotic,  decapitating  death-dealing,  dan- 
gerous driving  daredevil  demons  .  .  .  dese- 
crating democracy  . . . 

"Death  drives  daily. — Descrlbable  dramat- 
ic driving  deaths  definitely  disables,  de- 
stroys, deprives  dozens  dally,  doubles  doc- 
tors debts.  Etependents  destitute — due  drink, 
dope,  drugs,  disregard,  domineering,  dizzy, 
dazed,  rtn.Tnn  dangerous,  deceitful,  delusive 
"donkey"  drivers  duplicating  devastation, 
disorder,  dastardly  deeds. 

"Detention. — Dandy  Dads  drink/drive, 
dodge  death,  do  disturbance.  District  deputy 
dispatched  .  .  .  drunkometer  .  .  .  docket  .  .  . 
driver  donates  doUars  .  .  .  defendant  de- 
tained. Dad's  driving  denied,  disallowed  .  .  . 
dungeon  . . .  desiccate. 

"Doomsday. — Dreamy,  discrete  "deletcable 
dish"  dolls,  dainty,  delicate,  diminutive, 
divine  dancing,  dating,  darling  debutante 
daughters — distressed,  depressed,  discomfort- 
ed, disfigured,  dislocated,  dismembered,  dis- 
integrate— dead!  Doleful  drum  dirge.  .  .  . 

"Drink,  drugs.  —  Dlpsomanlc,  debonair, 
dashing,  daring,  daggered,  dungaree  dressed 
dropouts  .  .  .  defiant,  despiteful,  delinquent, 
double-dealing,  disgustingly  debased,  de- 
praved, drivelling,  drunk-drugged  dumb 
deleterious  devilish  demagogues  .  .  .  "drag- 
ging" dreadful  defective  "dreadnaughts" — 
deny,  disclaim  Deity,  dethrone  decency,  defy 
desired  dutiftU  defense  driving — deal,  dis- 
tribute destructive  damage,  demolished  dash- 
boards, debris,  disaster  .  .  .  depravation  .  .  . 
dismal  death  .  .  .  damnation. 

"Damage,  destruction. — Discouraged,  dls- 
hearted,  dlslngenlous,  disconsolate,  despond- 
ent, disenchanted,  disillusioned,  disbelieving, 
disoriented,  disorganized,  distressed,  dejected, 
depressed,  dlstrtisting,  deprived,  dissipated, 
deaf,  discredited,  demented  debilitated,  dot- 
ing, dillydallying  drivers — die  drowning.  De- 
compose. Ditto  distasteful,  disgusting,  dis- 
graceful. 

"Disagreement. — Drowsy,  dozing,  dopey, 
daffy,  dazzling  damsels  (dames,  dowager 
drivers) ,  deem  disfavor  disemboweling  do- 
main, disbelieve,  deny  discovered  damage.  .  . 
dxiress  .  .  .  disagreement  .  .  .  disown  .  .  .  di- 
vorce .  .  . 

"Dissatisfaction.  —  Disappointed,  discon- 
tented, diligent,  dexterous,  decent  drivers  . .  . 
deplore  deceitful,  deucedly  dlsplcable  dirty 
driving — desire  disarming  disobeying,  de- 
frauding, devastating,  destructive,  deprecla- 
tlve,  dishonorable,  detestable,  demoralized 
disappearing  demon-driving  devilish  dragon 
"diseased"  dupes. 

"Desire. — ^Distinguished,  degree'd,  dutiful, 
deferential,  dictatorial,  dedicated  defensive 
driving  disciples,  do  disapprove  death,  dis- 
aster, desructlve  damage,  depredation,  des- 
solatlon — display  definite  desirous  devo- 
tion— declaim,  denunclate,  delve,  dig,  detect, 
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deduce,  detour,  design,  discount,  disallow, 
discard,  deviate,  draw,  draft,  decipher,  diag- 
nose, discover,  discuss  discourse  .  .  .  debate, 
digress,  define,  document,  demur,  deem,  de- 
vise, divulge,  declare  data  .  .  .  disseminate, 
disburse,  decree,  dictate  direct  deliberate 
drive  .  .  ,  dogmatic  determination  demand- 
ing drastic  disarming.  defeaUng.  debarring, 
disbanding,  demobilizing,  dethroning  disin- 
terested decapitating  drivers.  'Deacons'  dearly 
defend  defensible  democratic  driving  doc- 
trine. « 

•Decision. — Dynamic  denizens  drive  defen- 
sively definitely  diluting  disastrous  demise 
Don't  delay  donating,  dollars,  dimes,  dou- 
bloons, ducats,  drachma,  dough  .  .  .  display- 
ing desired  denunciation  demanding  deci- 
sive death  decrease!  Desegregate  defensive 
dangerous  drivers! 

'■f>nte  defensively — Drizzle.  Driveway- 
damp,  devious  .  .  .  deslgn-dlspleaslng  .  .  . 
darkness  displeasurable  driving,  discourag- 
ing, dusty,  desolate,  disillusioning,  dismal, 
difficult,  doubtful.  Detour-deranged,  dreary, 
distracting,  dull,  deserted,  depleted,  de- 
nunclated.  deluged,  delaying,  deformed,  de- 
funct, defaced.  Deadly  .  .  .  discontinuing, 
discordant,  discredited,  discrepancies,  dis- 
dainful, disorderly,  dubious  damaging  .  .  . 
denoting  danger!  Drive  Defensively! 

"Democracy — destiny. — Dedicated  drivers 
Dusk  .  .  .  darkness  .  .  .  dawn  .  .  .  daybreak  .  .  . 
daylight.  Desired  dignity  .  .  .  devotion  .  .  . 
dicells  during  democracy!  Divine  deliverance 
day — death's  diminish!" 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   DECISION  TO 
SEND  TROOPS  INTO  CAMBODIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970  I 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
Washington  Report 

This  past  week.  President  Nixon  called  an 
unusual  meeting  of  Congressional  leaders  to 
defend  his  decision  to  send  American  troops 
Into  Cambodia.  I  was  among  those  called  to 
the  White  House  for  the  two-hour  briefing. 
I  have  grave  reservations  about  the  Cam- 
bodian venture.  I  came  away  reassured,  at 
least  m  part,  that  the  President  wants  very 
much  to  reduce  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  to  limit  the  Cambodian  thrust. 
Because  of  its  Importance,  I  want  to  sum- 
marize '.he  President's  report. 

The  President's  theme  was  that  the  U.S. 
action  was  designed  to  buy  time — time  to 
allow  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  to  work, 
to  bring  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  up  to 
strength,  and  to  continue  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

The  action  was  taken  at  this  time,  he  said, 
because  of  recent,  rapid  developments  in 
Cambodia  and  in  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
under  the  rule  of  neutralist  Prince  Sihanouk, 
permitted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  main- 
tain supply  and  staging  areais  on  the  South 
Vietnam  border,  and  to  receive  supplies 
through  Camljodlan  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of 
Thailand. 

When  a  antl-Communlst  military  group 
recently  overthrew  Sihanouk  the  North  Viet- 
namese moved  to  attack  the  new  government 
ajid  protect  their  supply  lines  in  Cambodia. 

The  President  said  he  refused  a  request 
from  the  new  government  for  massive  mili- 
tary assistance  becatise  of  the  obvious  danger 
of  being  drawn  into  an  Asian  war  and  be- 
cause of  the  InabUlty  of  the  Cambodian  mili- 
tary to  use  effectively  the  arms. 
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The  Cambodian  operations  are  being 
limited  In  extent,  purpose  and  duration,  he 
said.  American  troops  are  to  penetrate  not 
more  than  30  kilometers,  their  primary  mis- 
sion Is  to  destroy  stockpiles  of  arms  and  food, 
and  their  operaUon  is  to  be  completed  by 
July  1. 

The  move  against  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries, he  insisted,  was  legal.  He  emphasized 
that  the  operation  was  not  an  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  since  the  sanctuaries  have  not 
been  under  the  control  of  Cambodia  for  some 
time.  There  are  no  limitations  of  Interna- 
tional law  In  the  right  of  self-defense,  he 
said.  International  law  permits  the  use  of 
reasonable  force  to  attack  an  enemy  which 
occupies  a  neutral  country. 

Repercussions,  both  international  and 
domestic,  have  been  quick.  The  North  Viet- 
namese delegates  appear  to  be  boycotting 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  Reaction  from  other 
nations,  however,  has  been  restrained.  The 
Communist  countries  have  objected  strenu- 
ously, but.  so  far.  they  have  taken  no  overt 
action.  The  President  said  he  is  making  It 
very  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
that  the  U.S.  is  not  attempting  to  defeat  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  Invade  Cambodia — 
only  cleaning  out  sanctuaries  on  Cambodian 
soil". 

Reaction  at  home  has  been  swift,  and  In 
many  cases,  violent.  The  President  acknowl- 
edged rising  student  unrest,  but  said  his  ac- 
tion was  designed  to  help  end  the  war.  assist 
the  complete  American  withdrawal,  and 
make  an  all-volunteer  army  feasible — mat- 
ters which  have  been  fermenting  student 
discontent. 

I  have  supported  the  President  In  his  ef- 
forts to  disengage  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 
He  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  de-escalate 
the  conflict  and  withdraw  our  troops.  Recent 
experience  In  Vietnam,  however,  raises  doubts 
whether  the  Cambodian  exercise  will  lead 
to  negotiation  or  heightened  confrontation 
and  whether  the  political  price  will  be  too 
high  for  a  relatively  minor  military  gain. 

The  action  was  taken  without  advising  or 
consulting  with  the  Congress,  and  right  after 
Secretary  Rogers  had  assured  the  Congress 
that  no  troops  would  be  committed  to  Cam- 
bodia without  consulting  with  Congress. 
While  the  President  has  talked  of  reducing 
our  profile  In  Asia,  this  exercise  extends  our 
presence  In  that  area. 

Recent  eventa  show,  too,  that  the  Internal 
stability  and  tranquility  of  the  Nation  have 
been  disrupted,  and  the  country  Is  not  draw- 
ing together  on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  but 
polarizing,  separating  even  more. 
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SIXTH     FLEET    STATUS    DECLINES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  decline  of  our 
naval  superiority  in  the  past  decade,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  Russian  Navy's 
massive  expansion  and  modernization. 
I  know  my  House  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  San  Diego  Union  article  by 
T.  T.  Cross  on  the  plight  of  our  6th  Fleet 
of  special  interest  and  concern: 

Sixth    Pleet    Status    Declines 
{By  T.  T.  Cross) 

Beirut. — As  recently  as  five  years  ago  the 
American  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
was  a  spear  aimed  at  the  Industrial  and 
demographic  Achilles'  heel  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Its  carrier  task  forces,  forever  on  the  prowl, 
could  launch  toward  targets  the  breadth  of 


European  Russia  as  many  as  200  supersonic 
Jets,  each  carrying  in  its  belly  enough  atomic 
thunder  to  obliterate  100  Hlroshimas. 

This  awesome  fleet  was  virtually  invulner- 
able to  sneak  attack — €ind  only  such  an  at- 
tack could  prevent  its  launching  planes  In 
the  event  of  war.  Its  high-flying  round-the- 
clock  radar  pickets  guaranteed  a  warning  of 
approaching  aircraft  and  missiles  in  time 
for  the  fleet  to  mount  a  counterstrlke  and 
disperse. 

Its  24-hour  steaming  radius  of  700  miles 
forced  the  enemy  to  guess  where  In  1.5  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  sea  it  would  be  found 
on  a  given  day.  As  for  submerged  enemy 
submarines,  they  simply  couldn't  keep  up 
with  the  flying  task  forces. 

The  6th  Flee^  was — and  stUl  is — supplied 
directly  from  the  United  States  by  a  sea-train 
of  cargo  vessels,  conserving  American  gold  by 
limiting  dollar  purchases  abroad.  Fueling  and 
provisioning  at  sea  also  eliminated  a  need  for 
expensive  land  bases  which,  like  Wheelus  Air 
Force  Base  in  Libya,  were  regarded  by  local 
populations  as  bastions  of  American  im- 
perialism and — again  like  Wheelus — had  to 
be  abandoned  at  enormous  cost  In  the  end. 

The  ships'  crews  were  welcome  wherever 
they  went  ashore,  for  the  sailors  and  Marines 
were  well-policed  by  their  own  tough  shore 
patrol,  and  customarily  spent  upwards  of 
$3  million  during  an  average  10-day  port 
visit.  As  a  combination  of  strategic  power 
and  political  invisibility,  the  6th  Fleet  was 
perhaps  unrivaled  by  any  naval  unit  In  re- 
cent history. 

No  more. 

The  status  of  the  6th  Fleet  has  so  radically 
degenerated  in  the  last  three  years,  in  fact, 
that  there  is  reason  to  s\ispect  that  it  can 
no  longer  perform  is  primary  mission  of  pro- 
viding retaliatory  strike  capability  against 
Russia  should  war  come. 

The  6th  Fleets  decline  began  through  no 
fault  of  its  own.  years  ago  when  a  penny-wise 
Congress  and  computer-led  Pentagon  slowed 
new  ship  development  and  procurement  to  a 
funeral  pace,  precisely  at  the  moment  Russia 
was  building  a  new  navy  from  the  keel  up. 

Except  for  Its  nuclear  submarine  fleet,  the 
U.S.  Navy  must  now  face  Its  enemies  with 
slightly  modernized  vessels  basically  of  World 
War  II  design.  Russia,  meanwhile  has  con- 
centrated Its  naval  budget  on  the  construc- 
tion of  fast  guided  missile  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers, helicopter  carriers,  and  other  new- 
generation  ships  tailor-made  for  todays  wars, 
and  for  which  the  American  Navy  can  offer 
no  equivalents  in  the  numbers  it  needs. 

The  erosion  of  the  6th  Fleet  s  effectiveness 
raoidly  accelerated  after  the  brief  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1967.  Americas  mild  reaction 
to  Israel's  killing  over  30  sailors  aboard  the 
6th  Fleet  intelligence  ship.  USS  Liberty, 
followed  by  its  Jubilation  over  the  Israeli  vic- 
tory, convinced  the  Arabs  that  America's 
commitment  to  Israel  was  coldly  considered, 
complete  and  Irreversible. 

Accordingly,  the  welcome  mat  to  Arab 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  non- 
strategic  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  was  abruptly 
pulled  out  from  under  the  6th  Fleet  and 
laid  ceremononlally  before  the  Russians. 

Today,  American  vessels  are  forbidden 
entry  to  Syria's  Latakla.  Egypt's  Alexandria 
and  Algeria's  Mers-el-Keblr.  where  Russian 
men-of-war  crowd  the  docks. 

These  Russian  ships  are  now  deployed  In 
the  Mediterranean  In  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers. Ey  American  count,  there  some  63  of 
all  types,  as  compared  with  approximately 
100  (Other.  non-American  observers  say  40- 
odd)  U.S.  ships.  Including  three  carriers 
with  240  aircraft. 

The  Russians  are  not  known  to  have  any 
carriers  in  the  Black  or  Mediterranean  seas, 
and  a  consensus  of  informed  naval  sources 
therefore  gives  the  Americans  a  healthy  edge 
in  firepower  especially  If.  as  Is  believed,  the 
Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  does  not  carry 
atomic  weapons. 
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Probably  overriding  these  diplomatic  func- 
tions Is  the  strlcly  military  consideration  of 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Americans.  Fast 
Russian  fleet  units  shadow  every  6th  Fleet 
task  force,  sending  back  to  Moscow  regular 
position  reports.  They  are  aided  by  long- 
range  Russian  reconnaissance  planes  carrying 
Egyptian  markings  (and  perhaps  Russian 
crews)  which  Insure  that  no  major  American 
fleet  movement  passes  unobserved. 

It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that,  should  Russia 
decide  to  launch  a  preemptive  missile  attack 
against  mainland  United  States,  it  would 
simultaneously  launch  an  attack  with  nu- 
clear weapons  against  the  6th  Fleet,  now 
pinpointed  by  that  unbliklng  Peeping  Tom, 
the  Russian  Mediterranean  fleet. 

Five  years  ago.  had  the  crunch  come,  the 
6th  Pleet  would  have  inflicted  appalling 
devastation  on  Russia.  Today,  should  Russia 
shoot  first,  there  may  not  be  time  for  the 
6th  Fleet  to  heave  Its  anchors. 


TOWARD  A  FAIR  FARM  POLICY 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1970 

Mr,  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are 
getting  poorer  in  nu-al  America,  and  the 
sad  fact  is  that  our  owti  agricultural 
program  has  contributed  greatly  to 
vpidening  the  gap. 

Through  the  farm-subsidy  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
paid  $3.5  billion  last  year,  much  of  it  to 
wealthy  farmers,  we  are  helping  to  cre- 
ate what  amounts  to  a  Government- 
subsidized  landed  aristocracy  and  an 
impoverished  rural  peasantry  of  poor 
black  and  white  farmers.  Michael  Har- 
rington has  described  this  sort  of  thing 
as  "socialism  for  the  rich  and  capitalism 
for  the  poor." 

That  I  am  from  an  urbanized  part  of 
the  country  does  not  decrease  my  eager- 
ness to  see  an  equitable  farm  program 
developed,  a  program  that  would  be  fair 
to  farm  people  and  to  all  the  rest  of  us 
alike.  This  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  that 
sets  some  Americans  against  others  on 
vocational  or  geographical  lines.  What 
happens  in  rural  areas  in  our  tightly 
woven,  interdependent  society  affects 
urban  areas,  and  vice  versa:  for  one 
thing,  when  people  cannot  make  a  living 
on  the  farm,  they  move  to  town,  with 
all  the  consequences  for  the  Nation  im- 
plied by  this  continuing  urbanization. 

So  I.  and  many  other  Members  who 
represent  urban  and  suburban  constitu- 
encies, would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
a  fair  farm  support  program,  smd  will 
do  so  if  we  are  given  the  opportunity. 

In  this  spirit,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  article  by  Mr. 
William  Robbins  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  for 
those  who  may  have  missed  it.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  raises  some  basic  questions  about 
the  Nation's  farm  policy,  both  as  legis- 
lated and  administered,  and  I  have  writ- 
ten the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  his  thoughts  about  these 
matters. 


The  article  mentions  the  case  of  a 
Texas  farmer  who  receives  both  subsidy 
payments  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  grants  for  irrigation  projects 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If 
this  is  so,  we  need  to  know  how  wide- 
spread this  practice  is,  and  so  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  for  a  list  of  those 
receiving  payments  under  both  pro- 
grams, together  with  the  amount  of 
money  invoh-'ed  in  each  instance.  Fur- 
thermore, if  this  kind  of  situation  exists 
at  all.  I  assume  we  will  all  agree  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  crop- 
limiting  and  crop-increasing  programs 
from  operating  simultaneously  on  the 
same  property. 

Examples  of  the  work  of  extension 
service  agents  cited  in  the  article  include 
teaching  hamster  care  and  lawn  care, 
and  working  with  hobby  farmers  and 
suburban  pony  clubs.  Although  I  agree 
that  the  extension  service  should  not  be 
limited  to  serving  and  educating  solely 
those  who  are  farmers  by  profession,  I 
wonder  if  Federal  funds  are  wisely  ex- 
pended on  peripheral  projects  when 
there  are  so  many  poor  farmers,  often 
inadequately  educated  about  agricul- 
tural skills  and  technology  and  desper- 
ately in  need  of  whatever  help  ESA 
might  be  able  to  give. 

I  have  therefore  asked  the  Secretary 
for  his  thoughts  on  the  appropriatM*^"^"^'*^  nothing  left 
range  of  extension-service  projects,  to-  ^ 
gether  with  a  statement  of  Department 
policy  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
agents  are  encouraged  to  involve  them- 
selves in  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
poor  farmers. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  small  farmers  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  make  ends  meet.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Hardin  to  describe  what  pro- 
grams the  Department  is  pursuing  to 
assist  in  the  relocation  of  such  farmers, 
and  how  extensively  these  programs  are 
being  utilized.  I  have  also  Eisked  for  de- 
tails of  the  Department's  approach  to 
the  serious  problem  of  developing  water 
resources  sind  insuring  that  water  tables 
in  crucial  areas  do  not  fall  to  precari- 
ously low  levels.  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  what  precautions,  if  any.  are 
being  taken  to  conserve  the  Ogallala  pool 
in  the  Midwest,  which  Mr.  Robbins  men- 
tions in  his  article. 

I  have  been  impressed  during  my  short 
term  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  with 
the  diligent  and  conscientious  efforts  of 
many  members  of  the  committee  to  work 
out  an  equitable  bill.  I  am  still  hoping 
that  we  will,  in  fact,  finally  produce  a 
bill  that  will  end  some  of  the  unfair- 
ness that  inflicts  farmers  and  the  gen- 
eral public  alike  under  present  legisla- 
tion. 

If  we  are  unable  to  produce  such  a 
bill — if  we  are  unable  to  do  something  as 
basic,  as  necessary,  and  as  just  as  plac- 
ing a  reasonable  limit  on  individual  sub- 
sidy payments — it  will  be  very  diflBcult 
to  persuade  millions  of  Americans  that 
they  should  approve  the  passage  of  any 
legislation  continuing  support  programs 
for  farms.  We  may  not  be  able  to  correct 
in  1  year  all  the  inequities  that  have 
arisen  in  our  farm  program,  but  we  will 
have  to  move  more  clearly  and  decisively 
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in  that  direction  or  the  laudable  goals 
that  underlie  the  concept  of  farm  price 
supports  will  be  forgotten  in  the  reality 
of  the  peculiar  perversions  of  these  goals 
have  grown  up  through  the  years. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Robbins  for  this 
difficult  work  he  has  done  in  so  con- 
scientious a  way,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  Secretary  Hardin's  reply  to  my 
inquiry.  It  is  not  too  late  to  produce  a 
farm  bill  that  would  be  fair  to  all  in- 
volved, and  I  cannot  believe  that  we  will 
not  have  the  help  of  farsighted  and  ded- 
icated leaders  of  agriculture  in  working 
urgently  toward  that  goal. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Robbins  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.   Apr.  5,   1970) 

Farm  Policy  Helps  Make  the  Rurai.  Rich 

Richer 

(By  William  Robbins) 

Washington,  April.  4. — Young  Fred  Salyer 
swung  his  little  red  and  white  monoplane 
through  a  bright  California  sky,  looking  down 
on  the  flat  expanse  of  the  San  Jcaquln 
Valley.  His  father  had  faced  bankruptcy 
there  in  the  early  thirties.  Now  the  land  sup- 
ports a  thriving  farm,  with  operations  sc 
extensive  that  only  In  an  airplane  can  they 
all  be  checked  In  one  day. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  on  a  muddy 
road  leading  to  a  sagging  house  In  South 
Carolina.  Thomas  Washington  looked  out 
over  his  67  sandy  acres  summed  up  the  result 
of  a   year's  work.   "Mister."   he  said,   "there 


Both  men  are  wards  of  the  Deptartment  of 
Agriculture,  but  both  get  widely  different 
benefits.  The  department  pays  the  Salyer 
family  nearly  $1.7  million  a  year  in  subsidies; 
It  p>ays  Mr.  Washington  slightly  more  than 
»300. 

Ttlpe  to  the  major  agricultural  regions  of 
the  United  States,  Interviews  with  economists 
and  Oovemment  officials  and  examination  of 
official  Government  budgets  and  documents 
over  several  months  show  that  the  stories  of 
Mr.  Salyer  and  Mr.  Washington  Skre  no<t 
unusual. 

After  three  and  a  half  decades  and  coetf 
of  billions  of  dollars  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's farm  programs  continue  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

"They  have  help>ed  create  a  class  of  wealthy 
landowners  while  bypassing  the  rural  poor — 
and  that  means  40  per  cent  of  the  pKX>r  p>eople 
In  this  country,"  Dr.  C.  E.  Bishop,  agricul- 
tural economist  and  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  said  recently. 

Meanwhile  the  problems  of  the  rtiral  poor 
have  spilled  over  Into  the  cities,  which  are 
trying  to  cope  with  millions  of  displaced 
farmers  and  farm  workers.  But  the  records 
show  that  the  Government  continues  to 
spend  more  on  middle-class  and  wealthy 
farmers  than  It  does  on  a  variety  of  national 
problems  such  as  hunger,  housing,  urban 
transportation  or  air  and  water  pollution. 

Congress  has  a  new  opportunity  this  year  to 
alter  the  focus  and  change  direction  as  legis- 
lation that  authorizes  the  farm  programs 
expires.  But  the  bill  now  In  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  follows  the  same  course 
as  the  vehicles  that  have  brought  the  pro- 
grams from  the  1930"s  to  1970. 

Critics  are  sure  to  mount  a  determined  at- 
tack when  the  bill  reaches  the  House  floor. 
But  the  farm-oriented  Congressmen  who 
control  the  committee  shaping  the  legisla- 
tion have  been  able  to  beat  down  revolts 
against  rising  farm  outlays  in  the  past  and 
are  expected  to  do  so  again,  with  only  a  few 
compromises.  And  no  compromise  is  likely 
to  be  sweeping  enough  to  change  the  pattern 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
keeps  growing  bigger  while  the  farm  popula- 
tion is  dwindling. 
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Twenty  years  ago.  when  families  living  on 
farms  totaled  20  million  jjeople,  the  depart- 
ment had  appropriations  of  S1.5-bllllon  ($2.3 
billion  In  today's  dollars)  and  a  staff  of  84,- 
000.  Today  the  farm  population  has  dropf)ed 
to  about  10  million  but  the  department's 
rolls  have  grown  to  125,000,  operating  under 
appropriations  of  87.4-bllllon.  The  actual 
payroll,  as  under  appropriations  of  $7.4-bll- 
Uon.  The  actual  payroll,  as  of  last  June  30,  Is 
substantially  larger  than  estimate  reported 
earlier  In  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations subcommittee. 

The  department  points  to  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities for  food  programs,  which  have 
bieen  greatly  expanded  in  reaction  to  a  wave 
of  national  concern  over  hunger,  and  for 
rural  housing  and  consumer  affairs,  but  the 
biggest  part  of  its  funds  is  still  budgeted  for 
the  old  farm  agencies. 

Supporters  of  present  farm  policy  contend 
that  over  the  years  the  Government  pro- 
grams have  created  a  highly  efficient  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
with  substantial  beneflts  for  consumers  In 
the  form  of  relatively  low  food  prices.  Critics 
acknowledged  that  the  nation's  farm  In- 
dustry In  general  is  a  monumental  success, 
but  they  narrow  the  focus  to  the  costs.  They 
ask  where  the  dollars  go. 

Some  pay  the  Federal  share  of  salaries  for 
state  and  county  agricultural  and  home 
ertenslon  services.  The  county  agents'  num- 
bers, not  officially  Included  In  the  depart- 
ment's rolls,  have  grown  from  6,796  In  1940 
when  there  were  six  million  farms  to  10,282 
today,  when  the  number  of  farms  has 
dropped  to  three  million. 

"The  ser^-lce,  which  was  started  In  1911  but 
won  its  greatest  acclaim  for  helping  poor 
farmers  in  the  Depression,  now  has  agents 
who  occupy  themselves  with  teaching  the 
care  of  hamsters  to  suburban  children,  lawn 
care  to  urban  homeowners  and  Investing  to 
suburban  wives. 

In  suburban  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, the  county  agent's  staff  has  nearly 
quadrupled  while  a  third  of  the  county's 
cropland  was  being  cut  up  into  housing  and 
Industrial  lots.  It  was  a  4-H  agent  who  coun- 
sels clubs  of  suburban  children  on  puppie- 
tralnlng  and  pony-care  projects,  a  horticul- 
turist who  coaches  weekend  gardeners,  an 
agriculture  agent  who  says  he  spends  a  quar- 
ter of  his  time  on  hobby  farmers  and  a  home- 
extension  woman  who  devotes  most  of  her 
time  to  middle-class  wives  In  exclusive 
oommunltles. 

The  suburban  pony  club  is  operating 
without  a  f)ony. 

However,  two  agents,  working  with  low- 
income  families  come  closer  to  the  old  image 
of  the  county  and  home  extension  agents 
than  most  of  those  in  rural  communities  do. 

In  Abilene,  Kans.,  where  blowing  dust  In 
the  nineteen-thlrtles  turned  noonday  to 
night,  agriculture  extension  agents  have 
long  flmshed  teaching  farmers  to  hold  the 
earth  in  place  with  cover  crops,  and  women 
extension  agents  no  longer  need  to  teach  the 
nutritional  value  of  green  vegetables.  They 
have  moved  on  to  other  things. 

Recently,  the  home  extension  agent  met 
at  a  dinner  with  one  of  the  32  clubs  that  are 
her  major  responsibility.  The  women,  well- 
dressed  and  obviously  middle-class,  were 
headed  by  the  wife  of  the  local  gas  distribu- 
tor and  was  gathered  to  see  a  service  film 
on  weight-watching  called  "The  Oopsles." 
Other  clubs  were  scheduled  for  programs  on 
Investing,  alr-conditlonlng.  folk  music,  pol- 
itics and  famous  women  of  Kansas. 

In  the  same  week,  the  agricultural  agent's 
farm  visits  focused  on  some  of  Dickinson 
County's  most  successful    farmers 

But  while  some  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's money  goes  Into  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  biggest  part  of  it  is  allotted  to 
farm  subsidies,  paid  to  those  who  agree  to 
limit  their  crop  acreage  and  help  relieve 
pressure   on   prices   by   controUing   surplus. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  little  coordination  between  Gov- 
ernment programs.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment spent  $3.5-billlon  on  subsidies  last 
year,  while  the  Interior  Dejjcutmenfs  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  spending  $85-mllllon  a 
year  for  irrigation  projects  to  bring  arid 
lands  of  the  West  into  production. 

On  Arlln  Hartzog's  farm  in  Parmer 
County,  Tex.,  as  on  others  across  the  coun- 
try, both  the  crop-Umlng  and  crop-increas- 
ing programs  were  in  action  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Hartzog  received  more  than 
$30,000  in  Federal  subsidies  last  year  for 
limiting  his  acreage  while  the  Government 
was  helping  him  pay  for  an  Irrigation  sys- 
tem that  enables  him  to  make  up  for  the 
production  of  the  land  he  had  diverted. 

The  Government  puts  out  millions  In 
such  farm  counties  in  subsidy  payments  to 
control  surplus  commodities.  But  It  does 
not  require  the  counties  to  help  surplus  peo- 
ple pushed  off  the  land  by  the  agricultural 
revolution  produced  In  part  by  Its  research 
and  farm  programs. 

Parmer  County,  whose  farmers  received 
$12-mllllon  In  Federal  piayments  last  year, 
has  no  food  program  although  many  of 
Its  hungry  are  farm  workers  like  Reuben 
Gallardo,  who  lives  with  bis  family  in  a 
boxcar  at  Bovina. 

Mr.  Gallardo  is  unemployed  part  of  every 
year,  but  for  farm  workers  there  Is  no  un- 
employment pay,  no  compensation  for  acci- 
dents, no  maximum  to  the  hours  they  can 
be  made  to  work  without  overtime  pay,  no 
minimum  wage  on  most  farms  and  no 
right  to  have  a  union  bargain  to  Improve 
their  lot. 

Contradictions  also  exist  within  the  sub- 
sidy system.  Payments  encourage  farmers  in 
places  like  the  High  Plains  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle to  plant  cotton,  a  crop  unsulted  to 
the  climate.  Payments  to  farmers  like  Clar- 
ence Martin,  who  receives  about  $14,000, 
brought  Parmer  County's  total  in  cotton  sub- 
sidies to  about  $2.5-nillllon  last  year,  while 
In  the  favorable  California  climate  the  Sal- 
yer  farm  could  have  equaled  all  of  the  Texas 
county's  production,  with  or  without  a  sub- 
sldary.  Yet  the  Government  paid  the  Salyer 
family  $942,000  to  limit  Its  cotton  acreage. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  agency  that 
helps  pay  for  Irrigation  systems  and  other 
practices  that  increase  production  is  also 
linked,  under  what  is  called  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  to  depletion  of  vast 
water  resources.  In  the  Salyer  family's  area 
It  helps  pay  for  piping  and  land-leveling  In 
deep-well  irrigation  systems  that  are  lower- 
ing the  water  table. 

The  big  farmers  In  the  area  are  not  wor- 
ried, however,  because  projects  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  provide  a  new  supply  al- 
though, by  law.  Its  beneflts  are  confined  to 
160  acres  per  farmer. 

Some  say  that  In  a  generation  many  sec- 
tions will  be  left  dotted  with  ghost  towns, 
but  there  Is  no  Federal  control  to  curb  fur- 
ther tapping  of  the  resource.  In  Yuma  Coim- 
ty,  Colo.,  the  Gates  Rubber  Company  has 
more  than  60  wells  and  is  still  drilling,  while 
all  around  its  10,000-acre  Big  Creek  farm  the 
water  is  being  used  so  lavishly  that  pastures 
ar  now  being  Irrigated. 

The  new  irrigation  systems  are  bringing  a 
boom  to  parts  of  Yuma  County  and  land 
values  are  multiplying,  as  Ruth  Warrick,  the 
home  agent  In  Wraye  noted. 

There  Is  no  prospect,  however,  of  replen- 
ishing a  vast  water  resource  that  is  being  de- 
pleted in  the  Midwest — the  Ogallala  pool, 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  centuries 
under  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  Parmer  County, 
Bruce  Parr's  wells  have  already  grown  weak 
and  experts  say  his  water  will  be  gone  before 
his  son  is  ready  to  take  over  the  farm. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  de- 
scribes itself  as  a  department  of  rural  affairs. 
Besides  meat-Inspection  and  other  activities 
for  the  general  consumer,  its  agencies  handle 
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food  programs,  protect  forests,  lend  money 
for  rural  homes  and  farms,  help  develop  wa- 
ter and  sewer  systems  and  soil-conserving 
watersheds,  perform  economic  research,  re- 
port on  crops  and  markets  and  direct  exten- 
sion service  through  state  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  its  rural  affairs  role,  its  mission  is  the 
well-being  of  55  million  rural  people.  But 
most  of  its  budget  is  spent  on  three  million 
farmers,  a  big  part  of  It  on  the  million  Its 
officials  call  "serious  commercial  produc- 
ers"— the  big  farmers  who  produce  most  of 
the  $50  billion  a  year  in  crops  and  earn  most 
of  the  $16  billion  a  year  In  net  farm  income. 

But  14  million  poor  people  remain  in  rural 
areas  after  the  flight  of  20  million  migrants 
to  the  cities. 

The  farm  programs  began  In  the  early 
■thirties  when  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
was  floundering  about  in  efforts  to  aid  dis- 
tressed farmers.  There  were  nearly  seven 
million  of  them  then,  most  losing  their  shirts 
and  a  million  losing  their  land.  Surpluses 
were  mounting  as  prices  fell. 

The  farmer  became  stereotyped  through 
the  rich  literature  of  the  period  as  a  man  in 
patched  overalls,  bowed  by  debt  and  over- 
work, plodding  behind  a  mule  through  eroded 
fields.  He  and  his  Inevitably  large  family  were 
undernourished  though  eating  plentifully 
of  heavy,  overcooked  meals. 

Acreage  controls  and  price  supports  were 
Instituted  to  begin  his  economic  rescue.  Re- 
searchers at  land-grant  colleges  stepped  up 
their  studies,  county  agriculture  agents 
spread  the  word  of  their  findings  and  women 
trained  as  home  demonstration  agents  taught 
the  farmers'  wives  about  balanced  diets  that 
would  end  the  wide-spread  plague  of  pel- 
lagra. 

The  years  since  have  brought  a  technologi- 
cal revolution  on  the  farm.  Instead  of  the 
man  behind  the  mule,  today's  commercial 
farmer  Is  more  likely  to  be  like  Mr.  Hartzog,  a 
university  trained  planter  who  lives  in  a  solid 
brick  house  set  at  the  edge  of  the  1,300  acres 
he  farms  in  Parmer  County. 

Mr.  Hartzog,  resting  a  muscular  arm  on 
the  door  of  his  pickup  truck  the  other  day, 
discussed  at  length  the  problems  of  the  cities 
as  well  as  the  farms.  The  topic  that  stirred 
him  most  was  farm  subsidies. 

"The  payments  are  really  a  subsidy  to  con- 
sumers," he  said.  "They  mean  that  the  grad- 
uated income  tax  helps  the  average  man  pay 
for  his  food,  and  In  this  country  that's  the 
world's  best  bargain.  But  the  farmer  still 
earns  less  than  other  groups  in  the  economy." 

In  general,  what  he  said  was  supported  by 
statistics.  But  these  show  that  the  Income 
disadvantage  fades  among  larger  farmers. 

As  he  suggested,  the  consumer  has  bene- 
fited, too.  With  the  advances  in  technology 
spurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  brought  to  the  farm  by  the  extension 
agent,  the  American  farmer  has  become 
highly  efficient.  As  a  result  the  average  con- 
sumer pays  17  cents  out  of  a  dollar  for  his 
food  and  is  left  with  more  for  other  necessi- 
ties and  for  luxuries  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world. 

But  while  technology  and  the  farm  pro- 
grams have  produced  men  like  Mr.  Hartzog, 
others  like  Mr.  Gallardo,  the  Texas  laborer, 
and  Mr.  Washington,  the  low-income  farmers 
in  South  Carolina,  have  been  left  behind. 

Mr.  Gallardo  Is  among  the  one-third  of 
farm  workers  who  are  under-employed — a 
statistical  way  of  saying  that  they  are  often 
unemployed — and  at  such  times  often  hun- 
gry. 

"The  Judge  says  we  can't  afford  a  food- 
distribution  program,"  said  Lorenzo  Gra- 
nada, a  young  poverty  worker  operating  out 
of  a  dim  little  office  off  a  side  street  In  the 
village  of  Bovlna.  not  far  from  the  Gallardos" 
boxcar  home.  Mr.  Granada,  who  haunts  the 
local  welfare  office  seeking  funds  to  aid  fam- 
ilies like  the  Oallardos.  said  that  the  county 
costs  would  total  about  $380  a  month. 
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STILL    AWArriNG    COUPONS 

County  Judge  Archie  L.  Tarter,  head  of 
the  local  government,  a  smiling  affable  man, 
told  a  visitor  at  the  courthouse  nearby  in 
Farwell ; 

"I  could  see  a  lot  of  beneflts  In  a  food  pro- 
gram. But  you  see  our  welfare  system  han- 
dles the  problem  for  a  lot  less  money.  We 
could  put  up  maybe  $100  a  month,  though. 
If  somebody  else  would  set  up  a  program." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prom- 
ised to  bypass  the  Parmer  officials  with  food 
stamps,  but  the  hungry  are  still  waiting  for 
the  coupons. 

Judge  Tartar's  farm,  run  by  his  two  sons, 
received  about  $11,000  of  the  $l2-milllon  in 
Federal  payments  distributed  last  year  to 
Parmer  County's  fewer  than  1,300  farmers. 

Mr.  Gallardo  and  millions  like  him  work 
at  wages  below  poverty  levels. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  average  farm  labor- 
er gets  about  $1  an  hour  when  he  works.  But 
Thomas  Washington  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  pay  that  for  help  on  his  67  acres  near 
Kingstree  In  Williamsburg  County.  Last  year 
he  tried  to  scratch  a  living  from  about  two 
acres  of  tobacco,  20  acres  of  cotton,  some 
corn  and  pigs. 

Low  wages  paid  to  laborers  on  bigger  farms 
are  reflected  In  the  prices  men  like  Mr. 
Washington  receive  for  their  crops  and  thus 
in  their  income  for  their  own  labor. 

"Mister,  all  I  had  left  were  debts,"  Mr. 
Washington  said  after  detailing  the  $1,400 
he  had  grossed  from  tobacco  and  about  $800 
for  cotton,  including  a  little  over  $300  In 
Federal  payments. 

He  is  one  of  more  than  a  million  low- 
Income  farmers  who  average  less  than  $400 
m  Federal  subsidies  while  the  top  100,000, 
or  less  than  4  per  cent  of  all  three  million 
farmers,  receive  more  than  a  third  of  the 
subsidies.  Payments  for  the  latter  group 
range  from  $5,000  to  more  than  $4-mlllion  for 
the  J.  G.  Boswell  Land  Company,  which  has 
farms  in  California  and  Arizona  as  well  as 
land  Interests  abroad. 

Aside  from  the  differences  in  subsidies, 
men  like  Mr.  Washington  get  fewer  benefits 
from  other  farm  programs  than  the  big 
farmers  do.  The  Parmer  County  farm  agent 
is  a  well-known  visitor  at  Mr.  Hartzog's  farm. 
Mr.  Washington  does  not  know  his  county 
agent's  name,  and  Mrs.  Washington,  like  Mrs. 
Gallardo,  has  never  been  visited  by  a  home 
economist. 

Among  the  ammunition  of  those  expected 
to  attack  the  disparity  between  farm  sub- 
sidles  and  aid  for  the  poor  when  the  new 
farm  bill  comes  up  for  debate  will  be  a  study 
made  by  John  A.  Schnlttker  when  he  was 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CALLED    FOR    REDUCTION 

Mr.  Schnlttker  found  that  the  biggest  farm 
subsidies  could  be  reduced,  producing  sub- 
stantial savings  for  the  budget.  He  says  a 
total  of  $500-mllllon  could  be  diverted  to 
rural  development  and  projects  for  the  poor 
without  hurting  the  effectiveness  of  surplus 
controls. 

But  Mr.  Schnlttker,  now  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Kansas  State  University,  also 
found,  as  he  said  recently:  "The  Boswells 
have  powerful  friends  in  Washington." 

Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, quietly  burled  Mr.  Schnlttker's 
report. 

In  an  interview  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  said  he  saw 
no  early  prospect  of  substantial  reductions 
in  the  subsidy  costs.  He  said : 

"The  payments  have  been  capitalized  In 
land  prices  and  mortgage  structures.  With  a 
sudden  change  you  could  force  some  farms 
out  of  business  and  bring  on  a  general  strug- 
gle for  survival." 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  future  pro- 
grams would  give  farmers  greater  latitude  in 
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making  their  planting  decisions  and  permit 
a  transition  from  the  payments  system  "un- 
der their  own  volition." 

He  did  not  explain  how  the  transition 
would  take  place,  although  he  has  proposed  a 
move  away  from  strict  application  of  crop 
allotments. 

The  Secretary  said  that  among  his  greatest 
concerns  were  the  problems  of  rural  poverty 
and  rural  development.  "We  have  to  find 
ways  to  create  Jobs  In  the  rural  areas,"  he 
said,  "We  have  to  find  ways  and  means  ol 
redirecting  rural  population,  as  it  expands, 
into  rural  America  and  away  from  the  cities.' 

The  recent  report  by  the  Presidential  com- 
mittee, calling  for  unspecified  amounts  of 
Government  spending  on  rural  development, 
drew  a  cool  reception,  however,  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  bill  now  in  Congress,  described  by  Sec- 
retary Hardin  as  a  "consensus "  program, 
would  reduce  some  of  the  largest  payments 
but,  if  passed  in  Its  present  form,  would  bt 
expected  to  produce  an  over-all  saving  of 
no  more  than  $10-milllon  a  year  out  of  future 
farm  subsidies,  which  will  climb  next  year 
to  about  $3.7-blllion. 

Critics  in  Congress  have  gained  strength 
and  now  stand  a  good  chance  of  some  further 
savings  as  well  as  some  additional  incresise:] 
in  food  programs. 

But  when  the  speeches  are  over  and  the 
votes  have  been  counted,  the  department  of 
rural  affairs  is  expected  still  to  be  a  growing 
Department  of  Agriculture  devoting  the  big- 
gest part  of  its  money  and  energy  to  a  dwin- 
dling farm  clientele. 
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Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  men.  Con- 
gress should  be  governed  by  rules  and 
not  men. 

The  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  contemplate  each  Congress  as  a 
new  and  separate  entity.  Legislation  does 
not  carry  over  from  one  Congress  to  the 
other — neither  should  one  Congress  com- 
mit another  on  either  seniority  or  rule- 
making authority. 

The  rules  which  we  adopt  should  be 
directed  toward  providing  a  sense  of 
equality  to  those  who  serve  only  for  a 
short  time — whose  contribution  must  be 
quickly  made  within  time  framework 
of  their  term. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  most  junior  Congress- 
man is  presumed  to  be  equal  to  the  most 
senior.  The  rights  of  seniority  are  arbi- 
trary. The  rights  of  seniority  are 
usurped  at  the  expense  of  other  Mem- 
bers. 

Our  purpose  should  be  to  give  every 
Member  of  the  92d  Congress  the  full 
measure  of  his  rightful  share  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority.  As  a  Member  of 
a  new  Congress,  he  should  have  a  right 
to  select  leaders  and  be  considered  for 
leadership  and  the  making  of  rules. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  men  who  have  served  or 
who  will  serve  less  than  four  terms 
Some  of  our  great  leaders  have  been  de- 
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veloped  through  service  and  seniority, 
but  we  can  never  calculate  how  many 
we  have  lost  or  how  many  we  have  sup- 
pressed. 

Many  Members  who  serve  for  only  a 
short  time  are  brief  in  service  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  qualified,  enterpris- 
ing or  of  good  judgment.  It  may  be  that 
they  lacked  only  the  ability  to  compro- 
mise for  survival — a  process  in  aging  and 
seniority  which  gradually  tends  to  erode 
the  idealism  with  which  most  Members 
start  and  which  only  a  few  can  safe- 
guard through  seniority. 

A  new  Member  gets  elected  to  this 
Congress  with  high  hopes,  with  great  ex- 
pectations, with  idealism,  with  dedica- 
tion, and  high  purposes. 

Very  suddenly  after  his  arrival,  he  is 
appalled  for  he  receives  the  prerequisites 
of  his  office  and  gradually  begins  to  learn 
that  he  is  not  an  equal  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  subordinate,  he  is  less  than 
others,  he  is  Junior. 

He  sees  the  power  of  leadership,  the 
awesome  power  of  committee  chairmen, 
those — who  decide  in  their  own  usurpa- 
tion of  authority — what  bills  shall  be 
considered  and  when  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered, and  how.  He  sees  klieg  lights 
when  his  chairman  and  important  wit- 
nesses appear,  but  he  is  never  in  them. 
He  is  in  their  shadow.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives for  his  important  questions,  the 
press  is  gone,  the  room  is  empty.  His  part 
comes  after  the  curtain  has  been 
dropped. 

He  sees  the  fiefdoms  of  committee 
chairmen,  subcommittee  chairmen,  men 
whose  profundity  stems  from  power 
rather  than  from  wisdom.  He  sees  the 
power  of  ranking  committee  members 
who  are  consulted  while  he  is  not.  He  sees 
the  fiefdom  of  the  powerful  committees 
which  he  can  never  see  in  action  because 
they  are  exclusive  and  secret  to  him. 

He  learns  soon  that  some  Members  of 
his  same  Congress — equal  Members  to 
the  body  to  which  he  has  been  elected — 
are  cleared  for  secrets  he  does  not  share. 
That  almost  all  of  the  business  of  some 
committees  are  total  secrets  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled.  He  learns  that  five  or  six 
men  in  a  subcommittee  can  transfer  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  not  informed. 

After  all  of  this,  he  is  shocked  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  his  insignificance. 
He  awakens  to  learn  that  he  is  a  nobody 
in  the  citadel,  and  he  never  comes  to 
realize  that  he  and  the  other  nobodies  in 
the  Congress  are,  indeed,  the  great  ma- 
jority who  have  let  the  power  drift  find 
accrue  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  have 
usurped  it.  The  Congress  itself,  the 
world's  greatest  showcase  of  representa- 
tive government,  if  shown  inside  out, 
would  reveal  itself  as  a  process  of  ques- 
tionable democracy  where  few  have 
usurped  the  power  which,  indeed,  belongs 
to  the  many. 

It  is  not  seniority  alone  that  dwarfs  the 
new  Member.  It  is  the  custom  which  is 
not  part  of  the  law.  It  is  these  customs 
and  traditions  which  are  outside  of  the 
law  and  the  Constitution,  which  have  de- 
veloped the  Congress  into  an  institution 
at  least  one  and  one-half  generations  be- 
hind the  times  it  Is  intended  to  serve. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  in  the  Record  the  June 
1  issue  of  my  Newsletter — John  J.  Rhodes 
Reports — which  I  send  periodically  to  my 
constituents  in  the  First  District  of  Ari- 
zona: 

Southeast  Asia  Report 

With  the  far-ranging  debate  In  recent 
weeks  over  our  military  operations  In  South- 
east Asia,  some  of  the  more  basic  Issues  In 
that  conflict  have  become  clouded.  Let  us 
loolt  at  the  situation  as  we  find  It  today: 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam. Most  Americans  want  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Including  President  Nixon.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  best  to  accomplish  that  goal,  pro- 
tect American  troop>s  In  the  process,  and  In- 
sure that  millions  of  South  Vietnamese  will 
not  be  killed  Immediately  following  our 
departure. 

President  NUon  has  concluded  that  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam  depends  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  determine 
their  own  form  of  government  and  to  defend 
It  against  aggression  from  the  North.  While 
the  President  did  not  abandon  the  negoti- 
ating table,  he  directed  that  top  priority  be 
given  to  the  training  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese so  that  they  would  be  able  to  assume 
the  burden  of  their  own  defense.  This  Is  the 
program  of  "•Vletnamlzatlon."  The  result  of 
this  fKJlicy  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  115.- 

000  Americans  from  South  Vietnam  to  date, 
and  the  announced  withdrawal  of  another 
150.000  Americans  by  next  spring. 

I  was  In  Vietnam  a  short  time  ago  and  am 
pleased  to  report  on  this  situation  first  hand. 

1  have  never  seen  finer  or  more  dedicated 
men  than  I  saw  among  those  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  tJnlted  States  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Thanks  to  them.  Vletnamlzatlon  is 
working.  The  1st  South  Vietnam  Infantry 
Division,  for  example.  Is  an  outfit  that  can 
stay  on  anybody's  battlefield.  This  Is  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  situation  I  found 
there  in  1964  when  every  South  Vietnamese 
I  met  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  Invincible  on  the  battle- 
field. Today  It  Is  different.  They  have  con- 
fidence. They  know  they  can  get  the  Job 
done. 

The  true  test  of  Vietnamtzation,  however, 
will  come  when  the  second  150.000  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  has  been  completed.  Remaining 
In  Vietnam  will  be  American  troops — mainly 
communications,  maintenance,  and  supply 
personnel.  This  Is  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  decide  that  they  can  strike 
quickly  at  our  diminished  force,  humiliate 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  earn  a 
cheap  victory.  The  real  mettle  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  tested  when  they  try  to 
defeat  this  attack. 

However,  we  want  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  now  to  Insure  that  this  attack. 
If  and  when  U  comes,  will  be  unsuccessful. 
The  neighboring  nation  of  Cambodia  had 
for  many  months  been  an  unwilling  sanc- 
tuary for  the  troops  of  North  Vietnam.  At 
the  end  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  the 
Sihanouk  Ttall  supplies  were  cached  In  sanc- 
tuaries which  our  troops  and  allies  did  not 
hit.  They  did  not  hit  them  because  Cam- 
bodia was  a  neutral  nation. 

As  a  result,  the  supplies  In  these  areas  were 
built  up  and  the  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
nearest  to  Cambodia,  particularly  in  the  IV 
Corps  Mekong  Delta,  became  strongholds  of 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  A 
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few  months  ago  the  situation  began  to 
change.  Prince  Sihanouk,  then  the  ruler  of 
Cambodia,  recognized  that  his  people  did  not 
appreciate  large  numbers  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese within  their  country.  Moreover,  he  could 
see  that  large  numbers  of  well-equipped 
North  Vietnamese  represented  a  danger  to 
his  own  regime.  Consequently,  he  began  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  came  through  the 
port  of  Slhanoukvllle  and  asked  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  to  order  the  Viet- 
namese to  leave. 

When  Sihanouk  left  the  country,  he  was 
overthrown  and  another  government  took 
control.  Not  only  did  this  government  con- 
tinue to  cut  off  the  supplies  at  Slhanouk- 
vllle. but  It  also  cut  off  the  Sihanouk  Trail. 
In  addition,  the  Government  let  It  be  known 
that  It  expected  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong  to  quit  using  Cambodia  as  a 
sanctuary. 

This  put  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  test 
because  they  had  some  extremely  difficult 
decisions  to  make.  One  alternative,  of  course, 
was  to  withdraw  troops  before  they  used  up 
their  supplies.  A  second  alternative  was  to 
keep  their  troops  In  place  and  try  to  supply 
them,  using  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  A  third 
alternative  was  to  attack,  widen  their  area 
of  domination,  and  Increase  their  supply  sys- 
tem's capability.  Soon,  movements  of  North 
Vietnamese  Into  the  Interior  of  Cambodia 
and  toward  Sihanoukvllle  made  It  apparent 
that  Hanoi  had  chosen  the  third  alternative, 
and  was  trying  to  turn  all  of  Cambodia  into 
a  real  supply-and-operatlons  bastion  of 
Communist  aggression  in  the  South. 

Such  a  bastion  would  outflank  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  the  Saigon  area.  The  delta  situa- 
tion had  so  Improved  that  American  troops 
had  been  pulled  out.  The  Improvement  ac- 
celerated after  the  closing  of  Slhanoukvllle. 

Slhanoukvllle  supplied  the  IV  Corps  which 
Is  the  Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam  and  the  III 
Corps,  which  Is  the  area  In  which  Saigon  Is 
located,  with  great  quantities  of  goods  and 
supplies.  In  fact.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  IV  Corps  got  75  percent  and  the 
III  Corpus  got  50  percent  of  their  supplies 
and  equipment  from  SlhanoukvlUe.  Thus, 
this  was  a  very  Important  port  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  most  anxlotis  to  re- 
open. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  went  through  a  rather  agonizing 
reappraisal.  As  long  as  the  troops  who  occu- 
pied these  sanctuaries  were  In  relatively 
small  pockets,  there  was  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing danger  that  could  not  be  contained  even 
by  our  diminished  American  forces  and  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

However,  when  the  North  Vietnamese  be- 
gan to  connect  those  pockets  and  build  them 
Into  a  continuous  chain  of  supply  depots, 
thereby  increasing  the  supply  capability  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  it  became  apparent 
that  Cambodia  was  about  to  become  a  real 
arsenal  for  attack  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  remaining  Americans.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  South  Vietnam  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  consUtuted  a  risk  to  the 
lives  of  our  men  which  they  could  not  and 
would  not  take.  As  a  result,  the  Cambodian 
operation  was  begun. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  operation,  a  major 
threat  to  the  continued  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  from  South  Vietnam 
has  been  met.  The  elimination  of  these  sanc- 
tuaries. I  believe,  will  prove  to  have  saved 
American  lives,  allowed  Vletnamlzatlon  to 
proceed  on  schedule,  and  made  pooslble  the 
continued  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

As  the  first  American  troop  withdrawals 
from  Cambodia  got  underway,  President 
Nixon  characterized  the  operation  to  clean 
out  these  Communist  sanctuaries  as  "an 
enormous    succees — far    exceeding   expecta- 
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tlons."  American,  and  South  Vietnamese 
units  have  already  captured  or  destroyed  tons 
of  enemy  arms  and  supplies  which  would 
have  been  used  against  allied  forces.  I  re- 
ceived one  report  that  more  enemy  materiel 
had  been  either  captured  or  destroyed  In  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
than  In  the  previous  19  months  of  the  war. 
By  destroying  the  enemy's  logistics  sys- 
tems, facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment,  the 
operation  In  Cambodia  makes  It  Impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  use  these  areas  effectively 
for  many  months.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  been 
given  vital  additional  time  to  handle  their 
own  defense.  All  of  this  has  taken  place  In 
one  of  the  swiftest  military  operations  of 
this  magnitude. 

Nevertheless,  various  proposals  have  been 
offered  In  the  Congress  recently  to  deny 
to  the  President  the  use  of  funds  to  conduct 
various  types  of  military  operations  or  to 
curtail  his  authority  In  other  respects.  In 
effect.  Congress,  through  Its  power  of  the 
purse,  rather  than  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-ln-Chlef  of  our  Armed  Forces,  would 
shape  future  military  operations  In  a  war  In 
which   we  are  already  deeply  involved. 

I  oppose  this  position.  I  believe  that  It 
would  undercut  the  real  hope  we  have  for 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  today.  First.  Con- 
gress cannot  manage  a  war,  as  this  action 
would  Imply.  Second,  the  President  Is  trying 
to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam,  not  accelerate  our 
activities.  We  should  support  him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  no 
such  proposals  offered  at  the  time  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Vietnam  were  Increased  from 
the  653  there  were  when  President  Elsen- 
hower left  office,  to  over  16,000  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  There  were  no  amend- 
ments offered  to  limit  the  authority  of 
President  Johnson  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
when  he  ordered  the  bc«nblng  of  North  Viet- 
nam. There  were  no  such  limitations  of- 
fered when  that  same  President  raised  our 
troop  level  In  Vietnam  from  time  to  time 
until  It  reached  546,000  as  it  was  when 
President  Nixon  was  Inaugurated. 

The  mistakes  of  the  past  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  cutting  the  ground  out  from  under 
the  President  today  in  the  midst  of  an  on- 
going Inherited  war.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  worst  mistakes  we  could  now  make 
would  be  to  Issue  an  open  Invitation  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  return  to  their  privi- 
leged sanctuaries  and,  henceforth,  use  them 
freely  as  bases  from  which  they  could  at- 
tack our  diminished  forces.  This  Is  no  way 
to  protect  American  lives.  It  would  actually 
give  encouragement  to  the  enemy  at  a  highly 
critical  Juncture.  In  short,  such  an  action, 
In  my  opinion,  would  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  hasten  the  day  when  American  troops 
can  return  home. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  wants  to  end  this 
war  and  withdraw  American  troops  more 
quickly  or  more  urgently  than  I  do.  But  I 
want  to  see  American  troops  withdrawn 
after  we  have  fulfilled  our  objective  of  seeing 
the  process  of  Vletnamlzatlon  through  to  Its 
culmination:  of  seeing  a  courageous  people 
choose  their  own  national  destiny  In  free- 
dom. This  win  occur  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  defend  themselves  against 
North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

I  am  confident  that  the  actions  which 
President  Nixon  has  taken  will  bring  us  a 
step  closer  toward  that  end  and.  In  turn, 
toward  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam. 
I  support  the  President  In  his  efforts  to 
achieve  that  long  awaited  peace. 

VTsrroRS 

Phoenix. — Barney  Burns,  Charles  W.  Miller, 

Mellnda  D.  Stevens,  Prank  G.  Benltes,  Glynn 

Ross,  Sid  Magness,  Jack  Klenstra,  Tom  Par- 

rlsh,   Russ   Hulse,   Jack   Pflster,   Charles   P. 
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Woods.  Dr.  John  S.  Young.  Lt.  Col.  John 
Norvlel,  Leroy  Michael,  Honorable  Walter  E. 
Craig.  David  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt 
Hanhlla,  Richard  D.  Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  H.  Vincent, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Roberts,  Wiley  Roberts, 
N.  A.  Winters,  Jr.,  Mabel,  Barbara,  and  John 
Reeder.  J.  A.  Rlgglns,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Clark  and  Georgia,  Dr.  Louis  C.  Kossuth, 
Elmer  C.  Coker,  Don  Payne,  Sam  Mardian. 
Margaret  Fisher,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph Young,  W.  F.  Mahan,  Marian  R.  Mor- 
tano,  Mlchlos  Sakls.  Honorable  Jack  Wil- 
liams, Nolan  Terrlll,  Edgar  P.  Schelbel,  James 
E.  Barry,  Tom  McSpadden.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Behrens.  Mrs.  Paul  Fannin,  Prank  Scussel. 
Wes  Stelner,  Rich  Johnson,  Roger  Ernst,  Wil- 
liam P.  RelUy,  Reverend  Clifford  F.  Peterson. 

Paradise  Valley. — John  D.  Boeder. 

Tucson. — Richard  H.  Tower,  David  H.  Nix. 

Tempe. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gookln.  Jr., 
Joseph  C.  Bernler,  Victor  E.  Rothe.  Daniel  K. 
Phlppen. 

Kearny. — Audrey  D.  Stevens. 

San  Carlos. — Barbara  Hlebert. 

Guadalupe. — E.  L.  Pastor. 

Litchfield  Park. — Pete  Espll. 

Gilbert. — Thomas  E.  Cady. 

Window  Rock. — Leo  P.  Haven.  Peterson 
Zah.  Tom  Galbralth. 

Chandler. — Orval  A.  Knox,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norma  L.  Knox. 

Scottsdale. — Duncan  H.  Newell,  Jr. 

Mesa. — Dr.  Richard  M.  Lott,  Jerald  Green, 
Mrs.  Harold  Frederlckson.  Jim  Poran,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  James  Dlngman. 

CHANGE    OF    ADDRESS 

If  there  are  any  changes  that  should  be 
made  in  your  name  or  mailing  address.  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  tear  off  the 
address  on  the  brown  envelope  and  return  It 
to  me  with  the  applicable  changes  Indicated 
thereon.  (Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes.  2312 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20515) 


THE  BIG  BONIFAY  SING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORDIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  lively 
little  Pensacola  publication,  the  Singing 
News,  comes  the  following  interesting 
story  of  the  big  Bonifay  All-Night  Sing 
to  be  held  in  my  First  District  in  Bonifay, 
Fla.,  on  the  night  of  July  4.  This  is  an 
annual  affair,  frequently  referred  to  as 
"the  world's  largest  sing,"  and  a  tre- 
mendously popular  event  which  attracts 
thousands  for  the  rousing  gospel  singing 
and  fireworks  display.  I  would  like  to  re- 
print this  article  about  this  great  event 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  in- 
formation and  pleasure  of  my  colleagues: 
Bonifay  Sing — Jult  4 

To  the  people  who  live  there,  Bonifay  Is 
home — a  thriving  rural  typical  small  town. 
U.S.A..  with  most  of  Its  businesses  central- 
ized on  U.S.  90  and  Its  one  main  street. 
These  people  take  pride  In  the  town  where 
they  live,  work,  worship,  and  bring  up  their 
children.  They  channel  their  community 
efforts  through  two  principal  civic  clubs  and 
thus  have  made  the  name  "Bonifay"  synony- 
mous with  the  most  spectacular  gospel 
singing  on  earth. 

The  Bonifay  Klwanls  Club,  which  sponsors 
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the  biggest  all-night  singing  on  earth.  Joins 
hands  with  the  Lions'  Club,  whose  members 
direct  10  acres  of  parking  lots,  and  with  pro- 
moter J.  a.  Whitfield  In  producing  this 
"granddaddy"  of  the  sundown-to-sunup  sing- 
ings. 

This  year  the  program  will  feature  The 
Statesmen  Qt.,  The  Rebels,  The  Sego  Bros., 
and  Naomi,  The  LeFevre,  The  Happy  Good- 
man Family.  The  Florida  Boys.  The  Thrasher 
Bros..  Steve  Sanders,  The  Lewis  Family,  The 
Blue  Ridge  Quartet,  The  Klaudt  Indians,  The 
Stroup  Family,  The  Messengers,  The  Black- 
wood Singers  and  The  Singing  Evangels.  This 
year's  sing  will  be  on  July  the  4th.  Tickets 
are  $2.00  for  adults  and  $1  for  children. 

Even  In  the  early  days  of  this  annual 
event,  the  crowds  were  large  but  mostly  from 
Florida.  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Today  they 
come  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  And  they  come  by  the  thousands — 
on  campers;  pickup  trucks:  large  alr-condl- 
tloned  buses:  Cadillacs;  sleek,  new  sports 
cars:  the  family  station  wagon:  and  some 
of  them  walk;  but  they  come  as  faithfully  as 
the  Fourth  of  July  comes  around. 

A  stranger  to  Memorial  Field  In  Bonifay 
this  Fourth  of  July  evening  might  think  at 
first  glimpse  of  the  huge  crowd  that  he  was 
at  a  rock  festival.  But  he  would  spend  only 
a  few  minutes  on  the  field  before  he  would 
be  caught  up  In  this  old-fashioned  camp- 
meeting  atmosphere  and  would  soon  be 
humming  along  with  the  gosp>el  quartets. 
He'd  see  children  asleep  on  homemade  quilt 
pallets;  he'd  smell  the  fried  chicken  from 
the  picnic  baskets  all  over  the  field;  he'd 
drool  at  the  chocolate  cake  given  to  a  singer 
by  a  fan;  and  he'd  probably  be  offered  a  slice 
of  red,  Juicy  watermelon. 

He  would  experience  a  surge  of  patriotism 
at  the  fireworks  display,  and  he'd  find  him- 
self praying  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
freedom  and  liberty.  The  word  "America" 
would  take  on  a  new  meaning  for  him;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  he'd  ac- 
knowledge his  Christian  heritage  and  would 
find  self-expression  for  the  compassion  and 
concern  stirring  inside  what  he  thought  had 
become  a  cold.  Indifferent  heart. 

He  might  shed  a  few  tears  of  homesickness 
as  he  sees  happy  reunions  among  friends  and 
relatives:  but  he  would  have  to  laugh  too 
because  the  joy  and  happiness  of  the  multi- 
tudes are  contagious. 

Soon  he  would  be  listening  attentively  to 
such  familiar  songs  as  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross"  and  he  might  be  surprised  to  find 
himself  clapping  his  hands  In  time  with  the 
music  of  a  modern,  rousing  spiritual. 

He  might  drop  off  to  sleep  in  the  wee 
hours  only  to  wake  up  refreshed  and  ready 
to  enjoy  some  more  singing  and  eat  another 
drumstick.  Long  before  the  sun  comes  up, 
he'd  realize  that  he  was  no  longer  a  stranger, 
th.it  he  was  one  of  them. 

As  he  followed  the  crowd  off  the  field  Sun- 
day morning,  he'd  know  that  this  night  had 
been  an  experience  he'd  never  forget;  and 
chances  are,  the  following  year,  he'd  be  back 
and  would  bring  someone  with  him.  That's 
how  it  is  at  Bonifay. 


AMERICAN  LEGION   SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted that  my  own  American  Legion 
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Post  No.  20  in  Greenwood,  S.C,  of  which 
I  am  flattered  to  be  a  member,  adopted 
the  following  resolution  at  their  May 
meeting.  I  commend  this  excellent  and 
timely  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  American  people: 
Resolution  bt  the  American  Legion  Post 
No.  20.  Greenwood,  S.C. 

Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  lingered 
too,  too  long  for  reasons  which  prevented 
the  combined  arms  strength  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  achieving  a  Just  and  honorable 
military  victory  over  a  vastly  inferior  enemy: 

Whereas,  because  of  international  commit- 
ments. Involvements  and  fear  of  world-wide 
criticism,  the  combined  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  were  not  allowed 
to  pursue  the  enemy  across  the  narrow 
stretch  of  South  Vietnam  over  the  border 
into  Cambodia  where  vast  military  buildup-: 
by  the  enemy  and  operating  headquarters 
were  allowed  to  exist; 

Whereas,  the  military  buildups  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  had  ImperlUed 
the  very  existence  of  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment which  desperately  sought  the  military 
assistance  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  responded  to  the 
call  from  the  Cambodian  government  and 
the  dictates  of  his  own  office  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  sending  American  troops  into  this 
enemy's  sanctuaries  along  the  borders  of 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Whereas,  reaction  from  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  engage  in  winning  warfare  rather 
than  continuing  a  course  of  limited  surrender 
to  the  enemy  became  unexpectedly  hostile 
among  the  students  on  the  American  college 
campuses,  many  of  which  were  engulfed  in 
acts  of  Insubordination  all  the  way  to  insur- 
rection and  open  warfare  with  our  own  mUl- 
tary  troops  at  home; 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  President  Nixon 
acted  in  good  faith  and  wisdom  in  pursuing 
a  course  of  knocking  out  well -entrenched 
enemy  positions  and  whereas,  we  believe  that 
some  of  our  college  students  over-re€M:ted  to 
the  President's  decision  in  shamefully  anti- 
American  led  demonstrations  which  are 
anathema  and  repugnant  to  our  tradltlona] 
American  way  of  life; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  American 
Legion  Post  Number  20  in  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina,  on  this  day.  May  12.  1970,  do  here- 
by go  on  record  as  commending  President 
Nixon  for  his  efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam  war 
and  further  commend  him  tot  standing  by 
his  decision  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  his 
sanctuaries  across  the  borders  from  South 
Vietnam  and  assure  him  of  our  support  In 
the  future  to  bring  this  long-fought  war  to 
an  honorable  end. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  our  young  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  heard  should  exercise 
restraint,  politeness  and  be  more  circum- 
spect in  having  their  voices  heard  on  this 
and  other  Issues  of  vital  national  and  inter- 
national concern.  We  share  the  view  of  the 
nation's  youth  in  wanting  to  end  all  wars 
but  we  believe  that  the  end  of  any  war  must 
come  from  mutual  desires  of  the  opp>06lng 
forces  to  do  so,  and  we  fall  to  see  where  the 
Viet  Oong-North  Vietnamese  "Communists" 
have  met  our  negotlatlors  half  way  or  even 
close  to  half  way  in  trying  to  resolve  the  Is- 
sues that  have  permitted  the  Vietnam  war 
to  continue. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  directly  to  President  Nixon 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  Senators  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Ernest  HolUngs  and  Repre- 
sentaUve  Dom  by  the  Post  Commander  here- 
of. 
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SENATE— Friday,  June  J,  1970 


June  5,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William 
B.  Spong,  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever,  who  hast  made  our 
bodies  to  be  a  temple  of  Thy  spirit,  giiide 
us  now  by  Thy  truth.  Look  not  upon  our 
pretentions  but  upon  the  reality  of  our 
inmost  beuig.  Direct  our  actions  which 
are  seen  and  control  our  thoughts  which 
are  unseen.  Strengthen  us  with  the  real- 
ization that  m  testing  times  the  supreme 
test  is  always  a  test  of  character  and 
spirit.  So  help  us  to  walk  and  work  with 
Thee  and  be  guided  by  Thy  clear  light 
this  day  and  unto  the  end. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Russell"  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.    SiaiATE, 

President  pbo  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  June  5, 1970. 
To   the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  William  B.  Sponc.  Jr.,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
atjsence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HJl.  15166'  au- 
thonzmg  additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  17867.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

HH.  17868.  An  act  maUng  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  other  purposee. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 


H.R.  17867.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  17868.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  4,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  has 
vacated  his  order  for  recognition  for  20 
minutes  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments   therein    limited    to    3    minutes, 


pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  June  2,  1970,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  952.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  judges,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2624.  An  act  to  Improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery In  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  In  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  3818.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Spong)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  8. 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11 :30  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  Monday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Young  i 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  PERCY  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (M:-.  Young  »  on  Monday 
morning  next,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  on  Monday 
morning  next,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
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MONO)  on  Monday  morning  next,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SUPPORTS  THE 
BYRD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Permsylvania  <  Mr.  Scott)  ,  is  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  an  outstanding 
Pennsj'lvania  citizen,  Mr.  Richard  K. 
Mellon,  and  cannot  be  in  attendance 
today. 

Last  night,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  ScoTTi  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  regarding  the  pending 
Byrd  amendment  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  President  to  the  Republi- 
can leader  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  You  have  requested  my  views 
on  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Coop)er-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  bill 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

As  you  know,  I  am  opposed  to  the  language 
of  the  Cooper-Church  provision  In  Its  pres- 
ent form.  Nevertheless,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
concerns  of  many  Senators  anxious  that  the 
Cambodian  expedition  not  Involve  our  nation 
In  another  Vietnam-type  conflict.  As  I  re- 
ported to  the  American  people  last  night,  this 
has  been  the  most  successful  operation  of 
this  long  and  difficult  war  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30.  The  results  will  be  fewer 
casualties  and  continued  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam — objectives  that  Senators  share  with 
me. 

The  Byrd  amendment  reaffirms  the  Con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  Commander  In  Chief 
to  take  actions  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  forces  and  Is  consistent  with 
the  responsibilities  of  my  office.  Therefore,  It 
goes  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  my  more 
serious  objections  to  the  CJooper-Church 
amendment. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  In  Guam  I 
outlined  the  Nixon  doctrine  establishing  a 
policy  for  Asian  nations  to  defend  themselves, 
with  American  material  assistance  and  tech- 
nical help.  If  a  stable  lasting  peace  Is  to 
emerge  In  that  beleaguered  region.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  promote  regional  coop>era- 
tlon.  Therefore,  I  should  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  also  adopt  an  amendment  suppwrt- 
ing  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  American  material 
and  technical  assistance  toward  self-help. 


I  appreciate  your  continued  deep  Interest 
In  this  subject  and  the  untiring  effort  you 
and  your  colleagues  have  made  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  meaningful  legislation  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Ndcon. 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  URGES  SUP- 
PORT OP  ABM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  who  has  served  his 
country  in  many  capacities,  including 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  taken  a 
close  look  at  the  Safeguard  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile proposal. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  gives  his  views  on 
the  ABM  in  the  June  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest.  His  statement  of  support  is  rea- 
soned and  logical,  and  deserves  the  close 
study  of  every  interested  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  June   1970] 

A  CmzEN  Looks  at  the  ABM 

(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 

(The  choice  Is  clear,  says  this  respected 
patriot:  unless  we  protect  our  vulnerable  re- 
taliatory forces,  the  chances  for  world  peace 
will  be  placed  In  serious  Jeopardy.) 

Once  again  the  vexing  question  of  how  far 
and  how  fast  to  proceed  with  a  defense  of 
our  country  by  antl-balllstic  missile  (ABM) 
Is  before  Congress  and  the  nation. 

Last  summer  the  decision  to  make  a  lim- 
ited start  with  our  anti-balllstlc  missiles — 
Safeguard — cleared  the  Senate  by  a  single 
vote.  That  decision,  fiercely  disputed,  author- 
ized the  Defense  Department  to  go  only  as  far 
as  deployment  of  the  first  two  antl-mlsslle 
Installations. 

This  summer  Congress  Is  debating  whether 
to  carry  the  deployment  somewhat  further. 
The  Administration  wants  funds  to  add  a 
third  site  and  to  do  the  advance  work  on  five 
more  sites  so  as  to  be  ready  should  an  urgent 
expansion  of  the  country's  defenses  against 
a  nuclear  attack  be  needed. 

Our  security  needs  were  stated  by  President 
Nixon  on  March  14,  1969.  when  he  disclosed 
the  three  functions  that  a  "measured"  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system  was  In- 
tended to  serve.  The  system,  If  fully  extended, 
would  provide: 

1.  A  shield,  or  cover,  for  the  land-based 
Mlnuteman  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile (ICBM)  force  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's B-52  bombers  against  a  direct  attack. 

2.  A  defense  of  American  cities  from  a  ter- 
roristic nuclear  fusillade  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  mounted  with  relatively  primitive 
nuclear  ICBMs  during  the  1970s  by  a  nation 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  nuclear  powers. 

3.  A  guard  to  ward  off  a  nuclear  shot  or 
volley  fired  by  accident  or  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  force,  or  a  warning  shot  "across  the 
bow." 

For  a  number  of  reasons.  Including  the 
hope  that  the  current  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  eventually  slow 
the  accumulation  of  long-range  nucleso- 
weapons,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  go  to  a  full  Safe- 
guard system  Immediately. 

Safeguard  and  Stabilization. — Our  current 
strategic  land-based  offensive  system  consists 
of  two  main  elements:  SAC  B-52  manned- 
bomber  wings  are  deployed  across  the  United 
States;  the  Mlnuteman  force,  some  10<K) 
ICBMs  in  deep  concrete  silos,  are  arrayed  in 
six  wide  fields  In  five  states.  The  first  two 
Safeguard  complexes  are  separately  to  cover 


the  Mlnuteman  squadrons  In  place  around 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  In  Montana  and 
around  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  In  North 
Dakota.  TTie  third  complex  called  for  in  this 
year's  budget  Is  to  cover  the  Mlnuteman 
field  near  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  In  Mis- 
souri. These  three  complexes  protect  about 
half  of  the  entire  Mlnuteman  force. 

While  the  major  function  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  that  Congress  Is  now  being 
asked  to  strengthen  Is  to  defend  Mlnuteman, 
there  Is  also  a  need  to  provide  cover  for  our 
manned  bombers.  They  are  Increasingly  ex- 
posed on  their  fields  to  missiles  launched 
by  submarines  In  positions  Just  off  our  coasts. 
All  that  Is  requested  In  the  new  budget  for 
this  Important  function  is  funds  for  advance 
work  on  forward  defenses. 

Heretofore,  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
against  our  Investing  seriously  In  a  mlssUe 
defense  was  that  such  an  action,  by  "de- 
stabilizing" (as  the  Jargon  goes)  the  condi- 
tion of  mutual  deterrence,  would  "goad"  the 
Soviet  Union  into  still  heavier  deployments 
of  ICBMs.  It  was  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  maneuvering  only  for  IC^M 
equality  with  the  United  States,  in  the  In- 
terest of  making  a  condition  of  mutual  de- 
terrence absolutely  certain. 

The  fact  which  challenges  this  assumption 
Is  that  the  Soviets  show  no  signs  of  stopping 
the  arms  race. 

In  mid -1966,  before  the  debate  In  the 
United  States  over  the  ABM  became  serious, 
our  Intelligence  credited  the  Soviet  Union 
with  250  land-based  ICBMs,  then  deployed, 
with  a  growth  rate  of  about  150  missiles  a 
year.  These  repwrts  said  further  that  an  un- 
usually powerful  new  ICBM,  the  SS-9.  was 
also  undergoing  test  firing. 

Only  a  year  later  the  count  rose  to  570. 
Last  September  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  In 
being  passed  1000.  If  Soviet  deployments  con- 
tinue at  the  present  pace  (a  new  ICBM 
every  other  day),  the  ICBM  force  In  opera- 
tional readiness  will  number  more  than  1300 
nuclear  long-range  attack  vehicles  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  This  compares  with  a  total  of 
about  1000  weapons  In  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman 
force,  which  was  leveled  off  four  years  ago 
on  the  assumption  that  It  wsls  already  big 
enough. 

The  Deepening  Shadow. — Numbers  alone, 
however,  are  not  the  only  reason  for  the  deep- 
ening shadow  which  this  expansion  casts 
across  the  prospects  for  American  security. 
Last  year  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
predicted  that  the  Soviet  force  of  huge  and 
ready  SS-9  missiles,  which  then  numbered 
150,  could  grow  to  about  230  missiles  by  this 
summer  If  the  pace  continued.  The  Soviets 
are  reaching  that  goal.  (Par  bigger  than  the 
Mlnuteman,  the  SS-9  Is  believed  to  be  able  to 
hurl  either  a  25-megaton  warhead  or  a  clus- 
ter of  three  5-megaton  warheads  more  than 
5(X)0  miles  and  strike  a  target  at  a  so-called 
mlss-radlus  of  less  than  half  a  mile.) 

The  experts  believe  that  400  SS-9s  (with 
MIRV,  Independently  targeted  multiple  war- 
heads) ,  launched  more  or  less  simultaneously, 
could  with  the  benefit  of  surprise  destroy  95 
percent  of  the  entire  Mlnuteman  force  If  It 
were  left  unprotected. 

The  continuing  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
land-based  ICBM  force  has  been  paralleled 
by  the  growth  of  a  Polaris-type  submarine 
force,  the  so-called  Y  class.  Last  year  the 
Soviet  navy  sent  no, fewer  than  six  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  nine  of  these  craft  to  sea. 
Since  then,  several  more  have  been  launched 
and  as  many  more  are  under  construction. 
Like  our  Polaris,  the  Soviet  subs  are  each 
armed  with  16  missiles.  Military  experts  con- 
clude that  the  Y-force  Is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  SAC  bombers,  based  for  the  most 
part  only  a  few  miles  back  from  our  coasts. 
The  warning  Interval  available  to  bomber 
crews  on  alert  would  be  shnink  to  minutes 
If  the  attack  were  to  come  from  submarines 
launching  a  rain  of  flat  trajectory  warheads 
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from  concealments  In  the  ocean  close  to  the 
American  shore. 

The  Soviets,  according  to  reports,  have  also 
been  experimenting  diligently  with  a  strate- 
gic-attack space  machine,  an  orbiting  ver- 
sion of  the  ICBM  designed  to  respond  on 
command  and  attack  a  ground  target. 

Nuclear  Pearl  Harbor. — This  fast-emerging 
threat  last  spring  caused  Secretary  Laird  to 
warn  that  the  Russians  seem  to  be  headed 
for  a  flrst-strike  capability;  that  Is.  the  ca- 
pability of  destroying  our  total  retaliatory 
force  In  one  sudden  strike — in  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor  from  which  there  could  be  no 
recovery.  I  know  of  no  one  who  even  suggests 
that  the  Soviets  Intend  to  do  such  a  thing — 
to  use  a  flrst-strlke  capability.  What  Is  Im- 
portant in  maintaining  world  peace,  how- 
ever. Is  that  no  power  have  a  capability  such 
as  this  which  It  could  use.  without  our  hav- 
ing an  adequate  defense. 

In  the  span  of  three  or  four  years,  while 
Americans  have  been  absorbed  in  domestic 
strife  and  the  Vietnam  war.  It  appears  to 
those  In  a  position  to  know  that  our  margin 
of  strength  In  strateglc-nuclear-weapons  sys- 
tems— the  basis  of  our  deterrent  agialnst  at- 
tack— has  been  seriously  reduced.  It  Is  thus 
no  longer  only  the  American  cities  that  He 
under  nuclear  threat,  but  our  retaliatory 
defense  as  well.  We  thus  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  debating  the  ABM  In  abstract 
terms. 

Obviously,  the  decision  before  us  can  be 
crucial  to  our  survival.  According  to  the  re- 
spected Rand  Corp.  strategist.  Dr.  Alfred 
Wohlsteter,  if  the  American  Minuteman  force 
should  be  left  undefended;  and  if  before 
1975 — the  year  the  projjosed  Initial  elements 
of  Safeguard  should  be  In  place — the  Rus- 
sians should  match  the  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability already  attained  In  our  own  systems; 
and  If.  too.  the  Russians  should  continue  to 
add  SS-9s  while  bringing  on  modest  num- 
bers of  MIRV-type  warheads  for  It — then  it 
is  mathematically  certain  that  by  the  middle 
of  this  decade  virtually  all  the  Minuteman 
force  could  be  iciped  out  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Balance  of  Terror :  A  fresh  look  must  there- 
fore be  taken  at  the  two  principal  assump- 
tions which,  through  the  early  and  mid- 
1960s,  regulated  the  US.  approach  to  the 
strategy  of  mutual  deterrence  and  which 
rejected  the  ABM  as  an  essential  reinforcing 
element  in  such  a  strategy. 

One  was  the  expectation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  stop  accumulating  strategic  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  equality 
was  reached  with  the  United  States  Instead, 
as  noted  earlier,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pushing 
ahead  to  numerical  superiority. 

The  other  assumption  was  that  each  nu- 
clear super-power  could  achieve  a  balance  of 
terror  by  leaving  Its  dtles  In  hoetage  to  the 
other.  So  long  as  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  retained  a  capacity  to 
retaliate  by  inflicting  "assured  destruction" 
equal  to  wiping  out  (by  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara'8  estimates)  from 
one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the  attacker's 
population,  they  would  stand  mutually  self- 
deterred.  Correspondingly,  for  one  side  or 
the  other  to  start  investing  seriously  In  clty- 
defendlng  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
would,  by  this  theory,  have  the  practical  con- 
sequence of  taking  the  hostages  off  the 
board.  That  would,  presumably,  unsettle  the 
strategic  balance,  loosen  the  rein  of  self- 
deterrence,  and  spur  the  adversary  Into  either 
following  suit  or  putting  more  capital  Into 
the  strategic  strike  forces.  But  now  the  argu- 
ment that  any  ABM  is  "destabilizing"  Is,  In 
the  face  of  the  rapid  Soviet  buildup  of  of- 
fensive systems,  no  longer  valid. 

The  further  argument  that  a  decision  by 
us  to  move  ahead  with  an  ABM  would  either 
frighten  the  Soviets  out  of  discussing  limita- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  systems  or  would 
provoke  them  also  has  no  validity.  The  Sen- 


ate vote  last  year  to  proceed  with  the  initial 
phase  of  Safeguard  was  followed  by  an  Im- 
mediate Soviet  decision  to  Join  the  disarma- 
ment talks  at  Helsinki  in  November.  Indeed, 
one  might  argue  that  the  U.S.  decision 
helped  bring  about  these  talks. 

Glassboro  and  "Galosh." — The  most  au- 
thoritative reports  available  of  the  meeting 
at  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  In  mld-1967  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosy- 
gla  are  that  the  meeting  was  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  ABM  question.  The  year  be- 
fore, the  Soviets  seemed  to  be  constructing 
around  Moscow  what  was  eventually  Identi- 
fied as  a  full-blown  and  unmistakable  ABM 
system,  named  "The  Moscow  System":  It  ma- 
terialized as  a  grouping  of  four  huge  Installa- 
tions, each  Intended  to  serve  16  "Galosh" 
anti-missile  missiles,  depending  for  guidance 
up>on  elaborate  radar-computer  combination. 

That  the  Soviets  became  engrossed  In  the 
science  of  missile  defense  as  soon  as  they 
grasped  the  science  of  offensive  missiles  was 
well  known  to  American  Intelligence.  Evi- 
dence gathered  In  the  winter  of  1961-62,  after 
the  Soviets  broke  the  nuclear-test  mora- 
torium of  1958.  established  that  their  rocket 
forces  had,  with  some  success,  attempted  to 
intercept  and  destroy  another  rocket  with 
a  nuclear  explosion  at  high  altitude.  There 
Is  also  the  so-called  Tallnn  system,  which 
became  and  remains,  for  American  tech- 
nicians, a  subject  of  controversy:  whether 
it  is  designed  to  shoot  down  U.S.  bombers,  or 
ICBMs.  or  possibly  both,  is  In  dispute.  But 
It  appears  that  there  never  was  any  serious 
doubt  about  the  purpose  of  "Galosh."  the 
first  true  antl-mlsslle  missile  to  become 
operational. 

At  Glassboro,  according  to  the  most  au- 
thoritative reports.  Secretary  McNamara 
tried  to  persuade  the  Russians  not  to  press 
on  with  the  "Galosh"  system.  He  Is  said  to 
have  made  the  argument  against  "destabiliz- 
ing" the  strategic  balance.  At  that  point, 
we  Americans  were  holding  back  a  prototype 
ABM  system  of  our  own.  (This  was  the 
Nike  X  concept,  from  which  have  come  most 
of  the  fundamental  subsystems  of  Safeguard : 
the  elaborate  "phased-array"  radars  for 
tracking  and  Identifying  dozens  of  oncom- 
ing nusslles  individually:  the  long-  range 
Spartan  missile  for  intercepting  and  destroy- 
ing nuclear  warheads  hundreds  of  miles  out 
above  the  earth  s  atmosphere;  and  the  short- 
range,  low-altitude  Sprint  for  attacking  nu- 
clear warheads  inside  the  atmosphere.) 

Evidently  the  Soviets  did  not  consider  the 
ABM  "destabilizing."  Premier  Kosygln  was 
quoted  in  London  In  the  same  year  as  saying 
that  a  defense  system  had  the  merit  of  saving 
lives  and  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
such  a  mechanism  be  blamed  for  the  arms 
race. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Glassboro.  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  deploy  our  first  ABM 
system,  named  Sentinel.  The  deployment 
was  aimed  primarily  at  providing  an  area  de- 
fense for  American  cities  against  the  ex- 
pected ICBM  threat — albeit  primitive — from 
other  countries  not  In  the  front  rank  of  nu- 
clear powers.  Secretary  McNamara  did,  how- 
ever, wisely  foresee  a  possible  need  to  provide 
a  specific  defense  of  the  Minuteman  force  if 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force  kept  expanding.  That 
provision  proved  timely. 

The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  remain  en- 
grossed In  the  Moscow  ABM  System — prob- 
ably to  be  refitted  with  a  superior  missile. 
They  thus  already  have  a  fully  operational 
system. 

Tipping  the  Balance.— Why  have  the 
Soviets  invested  so  heavily  in  an  ABM  sys- 
tem of  their  own?  Looking  at  It  from  their 
point  of  view,  and  setting  aside  a  possible 
Intent  to  achieve  a  first  strike,  we  see  they 
may  well  believe  it  necessary  to  have  pro- 
tection against  an  Irresponsible,  terroristic 
attack  from  some  "minor"  nuclear  power. 
This  Is  quite  understandable;    our  experts 


feel  a  similar  need.  For  that  reason,  the 
Soviets  do  not  view  their  ABM  system  as 
speeding  up  the  nuclear-arnis  race,  but 
rather  believe  their  ABM  to  be  essential  to 
their  defense. 

But  In  a  world  where  so  much  Is  delicately 
balanced,  even  an  understandable  action 
must  be  scrutinized.  Even  If  we  assume  that 
the  Soviet  ABM  Is  built  as  a  protection 
against  a  near  neighbor,  its  existence,  cou- 
pled with  the  Russians'  Increasing  offen- 
sive capacity,  can  upset  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves. 

What  can  we  do  to  stabilize  the  situation 
without  provoking  another  step  down  a 
dangerous  road?  We  could,  If  we  had  to. 
Increase  our  offensive  capability  to  com- 
pensate for  the  new  Soviet  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems — an  InvltaUon  to  further 
escalation.  Or  we  could,  as  the  President 
wishes  to  do.  "stabilize"  defensively — by 
building  an  ABM  system  that  protects  the 
United  States. 

Amid  all  the  confusing  terminology  and 
sophisticated  chess-playing,  a  certain  com- 
mon-sense fundamental  stands  out:  The 
only  time  an  arms  race  can  be  controlled 
is  when  both  sides  feel  •'safe;-  and  the  only 
time  both  sides  feel  safe  is  when  neither 
side  has  an  offensive  or  defensive  advantage. 

Another  basic  question  arises:  can  we  af- 
ford It? 

The  best  Information  available  to  me 
Indicates  that  the  Administration's  ABM 
program.  In  Its  second  phase,  would  not 
unreasonably  burden  the  American  economy. 
Capital  outlays  for  the  total  system  thus  far 
requested  add  up  to  $5.9  billion.  This  com- 
pares with  the  cost  of  $20  billion  for  putting 
a  man  on    the  moon. 

Meanwhile,  the  reviewing  arrangements 
set  up  by  President  Nixon  will  allow  him 
to  halt  the  project  completely,  or  stretch 
It  out,  or  turn  it  in  a  new  direction  as  the 
technological  situation  might  require.  Fur- 
thermore, this  flexibility  will  enable  him  to 
try  a  diplomatic  Initiative  In  the  current 
disarmament  talks,  or  as  world  political 
conditions  might  dictate. 

Summing  up.  Judged  by  these  standards. 
Safeguard  seems  a  modest  program.  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  said  In  February  that  what 
Is  contemplated  really  represents  "the  mini- 
mum we  can  and  must  do,  both  In  cost  and 
system  development,  to  fulfill  the  President's 
security  objectives." 

The  case,  then,  for  moving  on  with  Safe- 
guard seems  clear-cut.  Safeguard  holds  out 
these  propositions : 

It  provides  a  shield  for  the  Minuteman 
and  B-52  forces  at  a  Juncture  when  their 
retaliatory  credibility  is  coming  Into  Jeop- 
ardy. 

It  offers  the  Preside:^!  a  hedge  against 
a  hostile  threat  at  a  time  when  he  has  delib- 
erately withheld  production  money  from 
new  strategic  offensive  forces. 

It  protects  us  from  "nuclear  blackmail" 
and  the  possible  catastrophe  of  an  attack 
from  an  Irresponsible  third  power. 

It  widens  the  choices  open  to  the  United 
States  If  the  disarmament  talks  should  fall 
or  be  extended  for  a  protracted  period. 

Finally,  maintaining  the  development  of 
ABM  should  strengthen  the  American  trad- 
ing position  In  the  disarmament  talks.  As  It 
Is.  their  ABM  strength  Is  now  greater  than 
ours. 

For  me,  therefore,  the  evidence  Is  per- 
suasive that  the  President's  requests  are 
wise. 

In  sum,  what  Is  at  stake  here  Is  nothing 
less  than  protecting  the  deterrent  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  the  survival  of 
the  country.  In  the  face  of  this  awesome 
proposition,  four  arguments  are  heard. 

The  first  is  that  the  ABM  is  technically 
faulty.   This   Is   an   argument   on   which   no 
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layman  can  pass.  The  Judgment  of  the  ex- 
pert officials  whose  solemn  duty  It  Is  to  pass 
on  such  matters  Is  clearly  favorable  to  ABM. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have  i>erfected  such 
a  system.  Can  It  be  that  our  scientists  are 
any  less  capable? 

The  second  argimient  is  that  both  sides 
have  so  much  capacity  to  "overkill"  each 
other's  populations  that  ABM  Is  not  nec- 
essary. This  is  the  so-called  "balance  of 
terror."  But  If  party  A  can  actually  over- 
whelm party  B's  weapons,  party  B  will  have 
lost  his  capacity  to  kill  anything.  There  will 
be  "terror,"  but  no  "balance." 

The  third  argument  Is  that  it  would  be 
better  to  spend  the  money  which  Is  asked 
for  ABM  on  domestic  jjeacetime  pursuits. 
We  can  all  agree  that  It  would  be  more 
satisfying  to  spend  the  money  on  housing  or 
antl-pollutlon  but,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  we  say  this,  the  question  pre- 
sents Itself:  If  our  country  is  not  secure, 
what  do  domestic  programs  avail?  Professor 
Hans  Morgenthau.  assuredly  no  hawk,  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying:  "A  nation  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  primacy  of  foreign 
policy  over  domestic  politics  has  doomed 
Itself." 

Much  as  we  may  hope  that  other  nuclear 
powers  will  live  quietly  within  their  own 
borders,  common  sense  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  accept  a  state  of  affairs  In  which 
these  powers  are  superior  to  us  in  nuclear 
missiles.  Surely  In  a  matter  Involving  the 
survival  of  the  nation,  the  burden  of  proof 
must  rest  on  those  who  contend  that  the 
International  order  Is  so  lamb-like  that  such 
sui>erlorlty  Is  acceptable. 

It  is  bleak  to  have  to  admit  that  the  In- 
ternational order  is  dangerous,  disorderly 
and  complicated,  and  that  we  therefore 
must  expect  that  life  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  alerts — as  It  has  for  a  Isirge  part  of  the 
20th  century.  It  Is  only  human  to  exclaim, 
as  many  have  done:  "I  don't  want  to  live 
out  my  life  In  this  kind  of  a  world!"  This 
human  cry  Is  understandable,  but  our  chance 
of  survival  is  greatest  if  we  see  the  Interna- 
tional order  as  it  is — not  as  we  would  wish 
It  to  be.  In  all  of  this  we,  of  course,  are 
keeping  the  door  open  In  the  event  that  the 
disarmament  talks  should  produce  some 
sort   of  an   agreement   or   new  opportunity. 

Far  from  criticizing  ABM,  should  we  not 
recognize  that  It  Is  perhaps  the  one  glimmer 
of  light  in  an  otherwise  bleak  prospect?  The 
ABM  is  defensive;  It  can  attack  no  country. 
It  can  be  actually  "de-escalatory";  It  could 
work  toward  a  shrinkage — a  slowing — of  the 
arms  race,  an  easing  of  the  tension. 

The  fourth  argument — that  for  us  to  un- 
dertake this  ABM  program  would  be  provoc- 
ative— seems  unconvincing.  Whatever  force 
It  may  once  have  had  has  been  wiped  out 
by  the  Soviet  gains,  by  their  obvious  deter- 
mination to  build  a  system  for  their  own 
protection,  by  the  defensive  character  of 
the  ABM,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  modify  or  suspend  the  program 
entirely  If  It  seemed  that  by  so  doing  he 
could  reach  a  satisfactory  international 
agreement. 

It  can  thus  be  a  force  for  peace  making. 
It  might  even  augur  the  beginning  of  a 
more  stable   international   order. 

This  being  said,  can  we  prudently  turn 
away? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

Repobt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  March  16-17,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Spong)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, June  5,  1970.  he  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  <H.R.  12619  >  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  act  approved  August  4,  1950,  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  3930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Jose  Perelra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MClNTYRE)  : 

S.  3931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vanl  An- 
gelica Dos  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  1971— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendments    NOS.    680    AND    681 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17123),  the  military 
procurement  authorizations  for  1971, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  imder  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

NO.    667 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr),  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  their  names  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  667,  as 
modified,  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  3070,  THE 
PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  S.  3070,  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act,  on  Thursday,  June  1,  at 
9:30  ajn.,  in  room  324  Senate  Office 
Building. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness does  not  apply,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  call  up  Calendar 
Nos.  915,  916,  917. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  14300)  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  records  without 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinued preservation,  to  abolish  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  after  line  15, 
strike  out: 

"(b)  Authorizations  granted  under  sched- 
ules submitted  to  the  Administrator  under 
section  3303(3)  of  this  title  shall  be  per- 
missive and  not  mandatory. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(b)  Authorizations  granted  under  lists 
and  schedules  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  3303  of  this  title  shall  be 
mandatory,  subject  to  section  2909  of  this 
title.  Authorizations  granted  under  sched- 
ules promulgated  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  be  permissive. 

On  page  3,  after  line  12,  insert: 
"(d)  The  administrator  may  promulgate 
schedules  authorizing  the  dlspKisal,  after  the 
lapse  of  specified  periods  of  time,  of  records 
of  a  sp>eclfled  form  or  character  common  to 
several  or  all  agencies  If  such  records  will 
not,  at  the  end  of  the  periods  specified,  have 
sufficient  administrative,  legal,  research,  or 
other  value  to  warrant  their  further  preser- 
vation by  the  United  States  Government. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  approve  and 
effect  the  disposal  of  records  that  are  In  his 
legal  custody,  provided  that  records  that  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  another  existing 
agency  may  not  be  disposed  of  wltTiout  tfie 
written  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 

And  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  after  the  quotation  mark,  strike 
out  "(d) "  and  insert  "(f) ". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
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The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THE    FEDERAL    MEAT    INSPECTION 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3592  i  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  as  amended,  to  clarify 
the  provisions  relating  to  custom  slaugh- 
tering operations  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry'  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  13.  after  the  word  "basis", 
insert  a  colon  and  'Provided  further. 
That  custom  operations  at  any  establish- 
ment shall  be  exempt  from  inspection 
requirements  as  provided  by  this  section 
only":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (34  Stat.  1260. 
as  amended  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  81 
Stat.  584 1 .  IS  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
the,  proviso  from  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
23  of  the  Act.  and  the  colon  preceding  said 
proviso,  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: ••;  nor  to  the  custom  preparation 
by  any  person.  Hrrn.  or  corporation  of  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food 
products,  derived  from  the  slaughter  by  any 
person  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  of 
his  own  raising,  or  from  game  animals,  de- 
livered by  the  owner  thereof  for  such  custom 
preparation,  and  transportation  In  commerce 
of  such  custom  prepared  articles,  exclusive- 
ly for  use  in  the  household  of  such  owner, 
by  him  and  members  of  his  household  and 
his  nonpaylng  guests  and  employees:  Pro- 
vided. That  in  cases  where  such  person.  Arm, 
or  corporation  engages  in  such  custom  op- 
erations at  an  establishment  at  which  in- 
spection under  this  title  Is  maintained,  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  such  inspection 
at  such  establishment  any  anUnals  slaugh- 
tered or  any  meat  or  meat  food  products 
otherwise  prepared  on  such  custom  basis: 
Provided  further.  That  custom  operations  at 
any  establishment  shall  be  exempt  from  In- 
spection requirements  as  provided  by  this 
section  only  if  the  establishment  compUes 
with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized  to  promuIgat«  to  assure 
that  any  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  or 
meat  food  products  wherever  handled  on 
a  custom  basis,  or  any  containers  or  peck- 
ages  containing  such  articles,  are  separated 
at  all  times  from  carcasses,  parts  thereof, 
meat  or  meat  food  products  prepared  for 
sale,  and  that  all  such  articles  prepared  on 
a  custom  twisls,  or  any  containers  or  f>ack- 
ages  containing  such  articles,  are  plainly 
marked  'Not  for  Sale'  immediately  after  be- 
ing prepared  and  kept  so  identified  until 
delivered  to  the  owner  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment conducting  the  custom  operation 
is  maintained  and  operated  In  a  sanitary 
manner." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
'Mr.  M.ANSFiELD*  for  calling  up  S.  3592. 
He  has  been  very  helpful  in  this  matter. 
This  measure  means  a  great  deal  to  our 
rural  areas.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
me  to  meet  a  very  urgent  problem,  llie 
measure  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hruska.  Bellmon,  Burdick,  Dole,  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Proxmire,  McGee.  and  Mans- 
field. 

This  legislation  is  greatly  needed.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  wiU  not  in  any  way 


hinder  or  thwart  the  objectives  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  which  is  now  the 
I  law.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  that  law  workable 
and  to  make  it  do  justice,  particularly 
in  rural  areas. 

Section  23  (a)  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  at  present  exempts  from 
inspection  custom  slaughtering.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Custom  slaughtering  can 
be  defined  as  that  slaughtering  that  is 
performed  for  hire  by  a  slaughterer  who 
kills  and  perhaps  processes  hogs  and  cat- 
tle and  other  meat  animals  for  the  owmer 
of  such  meat  animals,  and  all  of  the  meat 
and  meat  products  are  returned  to  that 
owner  and  used  by  him  in  his  own  house- 
hold. In  other  words,  just  as  an  owner 
can  kill  his  own  animal  and  eat  the  meat 
without  being  subject  to  the  Federal  in- 
spection, he  can  hire  someone  else  to  do 
the  work.  It  was  soimd  and  right  that 
custom  slaughtering  be  exempt  from  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  that  was  passed 
sometime  ago. 

The  problem  arises  by  reason  of  the 
proviso  to  that  section  which  prohibits 
custom  slaughterers  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  car- 
casses, parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat 
food  products.  In  other  words,  if  an  in- 
dividual is  a  custom  slaughterer,  he  can- 
not imder  existing  law  engage  in  either 
the  retailing  or  wholesaling  of  meat.  The 
effect  of  this  proviso  is  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  thousands  of  small  business- 
men to  continue  to  operate.  The  income 
from  custom  slaughtering  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  their  business  economically  fea- 
sible. They  need  to  continue  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  selling  meat  to  the  public 
as  most  of  them  have  been  doing  through 
the  years. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  passed  we  will 
see  the  closing  of  a  great  many  small 
businesses — particularly  in  the  rural 
areas — but  the  problem  does  not  end 
there.  Those  businesses  are  a  necessary 
and  important  part  of  their  community 
If  those  businesses  close,  it  will  bring 
hardship  and  possible  closing  upon  other 
businesses,  and  it  will  be  a  setback  for 
our  small  communities  at  the  very  time 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to 
promote  the  economic  opportunities  of 
rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  S.  3592  has  been 
carefully  worked  out.  It  will  fully  pro- 
tect the  public.  It  is  a  compromise  meas- 
ure. It  will  not  give  to  every  local  meat 
processor  all  that  he  desires.  It  will  en- 
able him  to  survive.  At  the  same  time  the 
public  is  assured  clean  and  wholesome 
meat  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  now 
under  existing  law. 

Here  is  what  this  bill  would  do.  It 
would  permit  a  custom  slaughterer,  who 
also  very  likely  might  be  operating  a 
locker  plant,  to  engage  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  meat,  but  the  meat  that  he 
sells  to  his  customers  must  come  from  an 
inspected  plant. 

This  means  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  not  authorize  1  ounce  of  unin- 
spected meat  to  be  sold,  either  at  whole- 
sale or  at  retail.  The  public  will  be  fully 
protected. 

The  measixre  is  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  numerous 


farm  organizations.  It  is  supported  by 
locker  plant  operators,  custom  slaught- 
erers, and  merchants.  As  shown  by  the 
report  it  is  supported  by  consimiers.  smd 
one  group  of  well-organized  consiuners, 
the  Consumers  Federation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE   SIOUX    TRIBE    OF    THE    FORT 
PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  bill  iH.R.  10184)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Mont.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  address  the  Senate  on  two  matters. 
The  principal  matter  I  had  asked  time 
for  is  the  very  unfortimate  Lockheed 
matter  involving  the  C-5A.  I  think  it  is 
time  the  Senate  and  the  country  had  a 
report  on  that  situation  and  that  we 
face  up  to  what  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  painful  tasks  before  us.  Before 
I  get  into  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  very  unfortunate  statistics  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  coimtry 
in  the  last  few  hours. 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
aimounced  just  this  morning  that  the 
imemployment  rate  has  now  reached  5 
percent.  This  is  dramatic  evidence  of  our 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  economic  sit- 
uation. Unemployment  is  high  and  it  is 
rising.  Yet.  after  these  many  months  of 
waiting  and  searching  for  some  slacken- 
ing of  inflation,  we  can  still  find  no  evi- 
dence that  price  increases  are  slowing 
down. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  insured  un- 
employment rate,  the  rate  which  meas- 
ures the  employment  situation  among 
steady,  experienced  workers — men  with 
families  to  support — rose  to  3.6  percent 
in  May.  Over  the  past  2  months,  this  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  has  shown  the 
sharpest  increase  since  1959.  Statistics 
such  as  this  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure  of  current  policies  to  cure 
our  economic  ills. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  further  that  since  December  unem- 
ployment has  risen  by  nearly  1.3  million, 
and  that  includes  the  600,000  adult  men, 
425.000  adult  women,  and  225.000  teen- 
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agers.  Of  the  increase,  60  percent  were 
persons  who  lost  their  last  jobs,  20  per- 
cent were  reentrants  to  the  labor  force, 
and  10  percent  were  persons  who  had 
never  worked  before  and  job  leavers.  AH 
of  the  April-to-May  unemployment  in- 
crease was  among  the  job  losers. 

Thus  far  this  year,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  risen  from  3.5  percent  in  Decem- 
ber to  5  percent  in  May,  the  sharpest  in- 
crease for  a  5 -month  span  in  more  than 
a  decade.  Most  of  the  current  increase 
has  been  among  full-time  workers,  al- 
though the  part-time  rate  has  also  risen. 
The  May  increase  occurred  entirely 
among  full-time  workers,  whose  rate  rose 
from  4.4  to  4.7  percent. 

Unemployment  rates  for  craftsmen 
and  operatives  rose  over  the  month,  as 
jobless  rates  in  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction increased  markedly.  Rates  in 
these  two  industries  had  been  virtually 
unchanged  for  the  past  3  months.  At  5.2 
percent,  the  manufacturing  rate  was  2 
percentage  points  above  its  year-ago 
level,  while  the  unemployment  rate  in 
construction — 11.9  percent — was  double 
the  May  1969  rate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
ironic  statistics  we  can  contemplate  in 
our  economy.  We  have  a  housing  short- 
age which  is  the  worst  in  20  years.  Peo- 
ple urgently  and  desperately  need  homes. 

In  1968,  Congress  established  housing 
goals  of  26  million  housing  starts  in  the 
next  10  years,  or  2.6  million  starts  a  year. 
This  year  we  will  be  lucky  with  one-half 
of  that  number.  Yet,  construction  work- 
ers who  could  work  on  these  houses  are 
unemployed.  Obviously,  our  policies  are 
drastically  mistaken,  and  it  is  time  that 
we  improve  them. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  any  administra- 
tion, whether  it  be  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, in  times  like  this,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  Is  necessary  to  point  out  what  can 
be  done  about  the  situation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous  re- 
cent occasions,  the  absence  of  a  price  and 
incomes  policy  is  a  major  deficiency  in 
this  administration's  efforts  to  control 
the  economy.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
excuses  about  the  difficulties  of  formu- 
lating guideposts  or  other  mechanisms 
which  would  be  effective  in  the  present 
situation.  As  evidence  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  formulate  sensible  specific 
proposals.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  an  editorial  from  the  May 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  This  editorial 
contains  a  very  specific  proposal  for  log- 
ical and  equitable  guideposts  which 
would  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
inflation. 

Fortune  magazine's  particular  formula 
may  or  may  not  be  the  best  possible  one. 
but  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  administration  should  be  con- 
sidering this  plan,  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidering other  specific  alternatives.  I 
hope  that  they  are  doing  so.  The  situa- 
tion does  not  permit  of  further  delay  and 
equivocation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  May 
Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  and  also  the 
release  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
regarding  the  employment  situation  as 
of  May  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  Fortune  magazine,  May  1970) 
A  Case  fob  Guideposts 

Warily  and  reluctantly,  Fortune  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  set  up  voluntary  wage-price 
guideposts,  something  like  those  of  the  early 
1960'6.  We  don't  like  the  Idea  of  guidepostfi, 
even  noncompulsory  ones,  and  we  would 
make  only  modest  claims  for  their  efficacy. 
Moreover,  the  advocacy  of  government  Inter- 
vention m  the  workings  of  the  market  Is 
philosophically  at  odds  with  the  principles 
of  economic  freedom  to  which  we  subscribe. 
But  In  the  present  situation,  with  psychol- 
ogy getting  in  the  way  of  economics,  with 
inflation  proving  more  persistent  than  econ- 
omists had  expected.  It  could  be  temporarily 
ixseful  to  establish  governmental  standards 
designed  to  guide  wage  settlements  and  price 
decisions  In  the  direction  of  price  stabUity. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done,  to  be  sure. 
There  is  not  even  a  generally  accepted  label 
for  such  a  policy,  much  less  a  blueprint. 
But  under  one  label  or  another,  a  good  many 
people  are  advocating  reconsideration  of 
guideposts.  Walter  Heller,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  helped 
set  up  the  original  guldef>osts  in  1962,  speaks 
of  the  present  need  for  "ground  rules."  Ar- 
thur Okun,  chairman  of  the  council  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
calls  for  a  "speed  limit."  J.  Dewey  Daane,  a 
governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  urges 
adoption  of  some  form  of  "incomes  policy." 
Other  advocates  have  taken  up  the  some- 
what yogurty  term  "moral  suasion."  In  Con- 
gress, most  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  put 
their  names  to  a  report  urging  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  publish  "spe- 
cific quantitative  standards  .  .  .  such  that 
voluntary  compliance  by  business  and  labor 
will  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  greater 
price  stability.'' 

TOO    UTTLE   CHIPPING 

The  Administration,  however,  has  so  far 
sturdily  adhered  to  the  position  Richard 
Nixon  took  at  his  first  press  conference  as 
President.  "I  do  not  go  along,"  he  said,  "with 
the  suggestion  that  Inflation  can  be  effec- 
tively controlled  by  exhorting  labor  and 
management  and  Industry  to  follow  certain 
guidelines."  Labor  leaders  and  business  man- 
agers, he  added,  "much  as  they  might  per- 
sonally want  to  do  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  nation,  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
interests  of  the  organization  that  they  rep- 
resent." 

Strong  support  for  the  Administration's 
stand  has  come  from  a  number  of  outside 
economists.  Including  the  University  ol  Chi- 
cago's formidable  Milton  Friedman.  Trying  to 
re-establish  guideposts,  Friedman  says,  would 
be  like  "replaying  a  cracked  record."  That 
sort  of  policy,  he  argues,  represents  an  effort 
to  shift  to  labor  leaders  and  businessmen  the 
blame  for  Inflation  brought  on  by  govern- 
ment. "Inflation  is  made  by  Washington  and 
in  Washington  and  nowhere  else." 

There  Is  much  to  be  said,  certainly,  for 
letting  wages  and  prices — within  a  frame- 
work of  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies — work  themselves  out  in  the  mar- 
ket. That  invisible  hand,  arthritic  though 
It  sometimes  seems,  is  not  dead.  But  once 
again  we  are  confronted  with  unsatisfac- 
tory results:  unemployment  up,  housing  de- 
pressed, profits  squeezed,  yet  consumer  prices 
still  rising  unpleasantly  fast. 

The  underlying  difficulty,  as  the  article 
beginning  on  page  152  details.  Is  that  In  the 
tl.S..  economy  the  trade-off  between  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment  Is  worsened  by  nu- 
merous structural  rigidities — high  minimum 
wages,  oil-import  quotas,  and  the  building 
trades'  monopolistic  control  of  the  labor 
supply,  to  mention  only  a  few.  As  a  result, 


full  employment  Is  attended  by  unacceptably 
rapid  inflation,  and  efforts  to  stabilize  prices 
by  reducing  demand  tend  to  produce  unac- 
ceptably high  unemployment.  In  the  quar- 
ter-century since  the  passage  of  the  Elmploy- 
ment  Act,  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  have  notably  failed  to  make 
stistalned  efforts  to  Improve  the  trade-off  by 
chipping  away  at  the  rigidities.  We  urge  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  chip  away  ener- 
getically. But  this  task,  unfortunately,  prom- 
ises rather  little  in  the  way  of  swift  results. 

To  a  great  extent  the  arguments  cur- 
rently advanced  against  guideposts  appear 
to  be  directed  against  what  happened  after 
the  original  guideposts  collap>sed  in  1966. 
During  1966-68.  in  a  time  of  surging  excess 
demand,  the  Johnson  Administration  pur- 
sued recklessly  inflationary  policies  and  tried 
to  "jawbone"  business  into  moderating  the 
inevitably  inflationary  consequences.  It  was 
like  balling  a  badly  leaking  boat  with  a 
demitasse  spoon. 

But  economic  conditions  and  policies  are 
now  very  different.  P^cal  and  monetary  re- 
straint have  pretty  much  choked  off  demand 
Inflation.  The  present  inflation  is  mainly  a 
lingering  cost-push  hangover,  kept  going  by 
inflationary  pisychology  rather  than  by  un- 
derlying economic  realities.  Unions  with  con- 
tracts coming  up  for  negotiation  are  de- 
manding not  only  catch-up  increases  this 
year  but  stay-ahead  Increases  In  subsequent 
years.  Wage  Increases  that  allow  for  future 
Inflation  tend,  of  course,  to  perpetuate  In- 
flation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  Walter  Heller 
maintains,  some  updated  version  of  gulde- 
pKDSts  might  help  to  "hasten  the  translation 
of  less  demand-pull  pressure  into  less  coet- 
push  pressure."  The  existence  of  guideposts — 
public  standards  with  the  moral  authority 
of  the  national  government  behind  them — 
would  provide  support  foe  those  who  are 
being  pushed  Into  Inflationary  courses  de- 
spite their  better  judgment,  and  perhaps 
have  some  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are 
doing  the  pushing. 

The  working  out  of  new  guideposts  would 
certainly  involve  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  but  It  would  be  well  if  the  councU 
left  actual  case-by-case  applications  to  some 
new  office  created  for  that  purpose.  This 
need  not  be  a  very  big  outflt,  and  Its  only 
sanctions  should  be  exposure  to  public 
scrutiny. 

AUTOMATIC    SHKINKACE 

Some  of  those  who  advocate  a  return  to 
guideposts.  by  one  name  or  another,  urge 
that  this  time  the  government  establish  the 
rules  only  after  consultation  with  represent- 
atives of  labor  and  business.  This  seems  a 
sound  Idea.  In  the  meantime,  after  discus- 
sions with  a  number  of  economists  who 
have  thought  about  these  matters,  we  offer 
some  tentative  suggestions. 

Formulation  of  reasonable  gtiideposts  is 
much  harder  now  than  It  was  In  1962.  The 
lags  and  grievances  created  by  past  inflation, 
and  the  exi>ectatlons  of  continued  Inflation, 
m&ke  it  impossible  Just  to  reinstate  the  1962- 
1966  guldepost  principle  that  wage  Increases 
should  not  exceed  productivity  gains.  But 
any  formulation  has  to  start  with  produc- 
tivity, for  It  Is  from  Increasing  output  per 
worker  that  labor's  gains  in  real  Income  flow. 
The  long-term  trend  rate  of  annual  produc- 
tivity gains  In  the  U.S.  Is  about  3  percent, 
and  this  Is  the  flgure  to  use. 

A  wage  guldepost  for  Inflationary  times 
should  be  so  constructed  that  It  (1)  makes 
some  allowance  for  Inflation,  (2)  contributes 
to  curbing  Inflation,  (3)  automatically 
shrinks  as  Inflation  recedes,  and  (4)  comes 
down  to  the  basic  productivity  rate  when 
price  stabUlty  Is  restored.  One  formula  for 
meeting  these  criteria  Is  to  take  the  3  per- 
cent rate  of  productivity  gain  and  add  one- 
half  of  the  preceding  year's  inflation  in  con- 
sumer prices. 
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AIXOWCNC   FOR   tJPCBEEP 

That    word    "Inflation."    In    this    context, 
needa  a  bit  of  defining  During  the  first  half 
of   the    1960s,   with   wages   advancing  mod- 
erately and  the  wholesale  price  Index  virtu- 
ally stable,  the  consumer  price  Index  never- 
theless crept  upward  by  somewhat  more  than 
1  percent  a  year,  partly  because  service  wages 
tend  to  advance  faster  than  Industrial  wages. 
It  must  be  assumed  that,  until  much  else  in 
the  economy  changes,  an  annual  rise  of  1 
percent  In  consumer  prices  Is  as  close  as  we 
can  come  to  price  stability.  To  allow  for  the 
upcreep,   we   define   Inflation,  for  gxildepoet 
purposes,  as  one  percentage  point  less  than 
the   years   percentage   increase  In  the  con- 
sumer price  Index.  Last  year  the  rise  came  to 
about   6   percent,   and   Inflation,  so  defined, 
was  5   percent.   Adding  half  of  this  to  the 
3  percent  productivity  base  yields  a  current 
wage  guldepost  of  5  5  percent — meaning  that 
this  year's  labor  contracts  should  provide  for 
Increases     In     compensation      (wages     plus 
fringes  I   no  greater  than  5.5  percent  a  year. 
Under    such    a    formula,    obvloxisly.    the 
guldepoet    level    would    move    downward    as 
Inflation  subsided.  If  the  consumer  price  In- 
dex rose  only  1  percent  In  a  year,  the  wage 
guldepost  the  following  year  would  come  to 
3  percent,  matching  that  long-term  rate  of 
Increase  in  productivity. 

Organized  labor  would  be  exceedingly  re- 
luctant, of  course,  to  accept  any  such  for- 
mula right  now.  and  there  would  have  to 
^  be  some  bait  For  one  thing,  contracts  would 
'  probably  have  to  provide  for  reopening,  or 
for  some  automatic  increase.  If  the  InflaUon 
rate  failed  to  drop  below  specified  levels  In 
subsequent  years.  Also,  the  agreed-upon  rate 
of  increase  in  compensation,  say  5.5  percent, 
would  hold  over  the  life  of  the  contract  even 
if  the  rate  of  inflation  went  down.  So  In 
return  for  moderating  his  demand  for  a 
highly  inflationary  wage  increase  In  a  three- 
year  contract,  the  worker  would  get  a  chance 
of  significant  gains  In  real  wages  next  year 
and  the  year  after  if  Inflation  recedes. 

The  corresponding  price  guidelines  should 
n  )  permit  some  adjiostment  of  prices  to  re- 
flect increases  in  costs.  (2)  contribute  to  dis- 
inflation, and  (3)  help  make  the  wage  guide- 
post  acceptable  to  labor  by  giving  up  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Under  almost  any  formulaUon  of 
a  price  guldepost  appropriate  to  1970,  an 
employer  whose  employees  accepted  a  gulde- 
posf  contract  would  absorb  out  of  profits 
some  fraction  of  the  resulting  Increase  In 
unit  labor  costs.  Price  Increases,  that  Is. 
would  not  fully  reflect   cost  Increases. 

With  profits  already  pinched,  business 
would  doubtless  find  this  aspect  of  the  guide- 
posts  highly  objectionable.  But  acceptance 
of  an  addiUonal  cut  into  profits  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  price  business  has  to  pay 
for  labors  cooperation  in  moving  back  toward 
price  stability  And  the  last  several  years,  with 
their  burdensome  borrowing  costs,  steeply  ris- 
ing labor  costs,  and  stagnant  profits,  have 
once  again  abundantly  demonstrated  how 
valuable  price  stablUty  is  to  business. 

HOPE    FOB    RETTrNDANCT 

Fortune,  as  we  have  noted,  advocates  wage 
and  price  guldepoats  with  some  reservations 
and  misgivings  For  one  thing,  guldepoats 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  large  effects 
upon  wages  and  prices  in  the  whole  economy 
In  practice,  guldeposts  malnlv  apply  to  large 
unions  and  large  industrial  corporations  This 
reach  leaves  out  a  lot  of  the  U.S  economy,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  sectors  that  contribute 
most  troublesomely  to  Inflation— notably 
medical  care  and  construction.  Whafs  more 
it  must  be  emphasized  again  that  guldeposts 
are  not  intended  to  substitute  for  appropriate 
fiscal  and  monetary  policiea  or  for  structural 
reform  of  the  economy.  An  economist  who 
can  be  considered  an  advocate  of  a  guldepost 
policy  observed  some  time  ago:  "In  a  highly 
flexible,  perfectly  competitive  economy 
there  would  be  no  place  for  guldeposts  .  .  .'• 
We   agree,   and   we  look   forward  to  enough 


progress  In  that  direction  to  render  guide- 
posts  redundant. 

sail,  with  so  much  Inflationary  bias  In  the 
economy.  It  would  be  well  to  give  them  an- 
other try.  Guldeposts  may  be  a  "cracked 
record."  but  the  Inflatlon-or-unemployment 
quandary  Is  a  cracked  record  too,  and  it 
makes  a  very  unpleasant  noise. 
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The  Employment  SrrxjATioN:   Mat  1970 

The  unemployment  rate  increased  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  month  In  May,  while  em- 
ployment declined  (seasonally  adjusted),  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  announced  today. 

The  overall  unemployment  rate  rose  from 
4  8  percent  In  April  to  5.0  percent  In  May, 
the  highest  since  February  1965.  The  Increase 
occurred  entirely  among  adult  workers,  par- 
ticularly those  seeking  full-time  work.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  workers  covered  by 
State  unemployment  Insurance  programs  rose 
sharply  in  May  to  3.6  percent,  up  from  3  1 
percent  In  April. 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  declined  by 
270.000  In  May,  after  seasonal  adjustment,  al- 
though about  100.000  of  the  drop  was  due  to 
Increased  strike  activity.  Nearly  all  of  the 
decline  occurred  In  manufacturing,  where 
employment  fell  in  both  durable  and  non- 
durable goods.  The  factory  workweek  and 
overtime  hours  continued  to  edge  down  In 
May. 

tTNEMPLOTMENT 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons  was 
3.4  million  In  May.  down  170.000  from  April. 
Unemployment  usually  falls  more  than  this 
In  May  and.  as  a  result.  Joblessness  was  up  by 
160.000  after  seasonal  adjustment  to  4  1 
million. 

Since  December,  unemployment  has  risen 
by  nearly  1.3  million— 600.000  adult  men. 
425.000  adult  women,  and  225,000  teenagers. 
Of  the  increase,  60  percent  were  persons  who 
had  lost  their  last  Jobs,  20  percent  were  re- 
entrants to  the  labor  force,  and  10  percent 
each  were  persons  who  had  never  worked  be- 
fore and  Job  leavers.  All  of  the  April-May  un- 
employment Increase  was  among  Job  losers. 
Thus  far  this  year,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  risen  from  3  5  percent  In  December  to 
5.0  percent  In  May.  the  sharpest  Increase  for 
a  5-month  span  In  more  than  a  decade.  Most 
of  the  current  Increase  has  been  among  full- 
time  workers,  although  the  part-time  rate 
has  also  risen.  The  May  increase  occurred 
entirely  among  full-time  workers,  whose  rate 
rose  from  4  4  to  4.7  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  adult  men  rose 
from  3.2  to  3.5  percent  between  April  and 
May;  this  rate  has  risen  continuously  for  the 
last  6  months.  The  Jobless  rate  for  married 
men,  at  2.6  percent  in  May,  was  up  from  2  4 
percent  In  April  and  1.5  percent  a  year  ago. 
Rates  for  both  groups  of  workers  equaled 
levels  of  early  1965. 

After  remaining  virtually  unchanged  In 
April,  the  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
women  rose  from  4.4  to  5.1  percent  In  May. 
Although  increases  In  Joblessness  have  not 
been  as  great  for  adult  women  as  for  men  over 
this  past  year,  the  May  rise  also  brought 
their  rate  to  early- 1965  levels. 

The  teenage  unemployment  rate  In  May 
moved  down  from  15.7  to  14.3  percent,  pri- 
marily among  girls.  The  teenage  rate  had 
risen  sharply  in  April,  after  changing  very 
little  In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  With 
the  exception  of  April,  the  May  teenage  rate 
was  the  highest  In  more  than  4  years. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  workers  covered  by 
State  unemployment  insurance  programs  was 
3.6  percent  In  mid-May.  up  from  3.1  percent 
m  mld-Aprll.  The  May  rise  of  0.5  percentage 
point  was  the  sharpest  over-the-month  in- 
crease since  November  1969  and  followed  an 
increase  of  0.4  percentage  point  In  April 
At  a  seasonally  adjusted  level  of  1.9  mllUon 
In  mid-May.  the  volume  of  Insured  unem- 
ployment was  up  300.000  from  mld-Aprtl  and 
900.000  from  a  year  ago. 
All  of  the  Increase  in  unemployment  In 


May  occurred  among  white  workers,  whose 
Jobless  rate  rose  from  4.3  to  4.6  percent  The 
Negro  Jobless  rate  fell  from  8.7  to  8.0  percent 
but  was  still  above  the  7.1  rate  of  March  The 
ratio  of  the  Negro  to  white  unemployment 
rates  in  May  was  less  than  2  to  1,  as  it  had 
been  in  7  out  of  the  8  months.  The  over-the- 
month  Increase  for  whites  occurred  among 
adult  workers,  while  the  only  significant 
decline  for  Negroes  was  among  teenagers. 

Unemployment  rates  for  craftsmen  and  op- 
eratives rose  over  the  month,  as  Jobless  rates 
in  manufacturing  and  construction  Increased 
markedly.  Rates  in  these  two  industries  had 
been  virtually  unchanged  for  the  past  3 
months.  At  5.2  percent,  the  manufacturing 
rate  was  2  percentage  points  above  its  year- 
ago  level,  while  the  unemployment  rate  In 
construction— 11.9  percent— was  double  the 
May  1969  rate. 

With  unemployment  Increasing  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  month,  the  average  Jobless 
period  lengthened  in  May.  The  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  unemployed  for  5  to 
14  weeks  rose  by  140.000  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed),  and  long-term  unemployment  of  15 
weeks  or  longer  edged  up  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  month  to  610.000.  The  average 
(mean)  duration  of  unemployment,  which 
had  remained  about  steady  from  December 
to  April,  was  9.0  weeks  in  May,  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  past  2  years  but  below  the 
average  of  most  of  the  preceding  decade. 

The  number  of  persons  who  were  working 
part  time  for  economic  reasons — such  as 
slack  work,  material  shortages,  could  find 
only  part-time  work,  or  started  or  stopped  a 
Job  within  the  survey  week— fell  by  1 10.000 
in  May  to  2.2  million;  however,  this  followed 
a  Jump  of  425.000  in  April.  The  percent  of 
labor  force  time  lost  by  the  unemployed  and 
by  persons  Involuntarily  working  part  time 
rose  from  5.1  percent  in  April  to  5.4  percent 
In  May.  its  highest  point  since  April  1965. 
(Labor  force  time  lost  is  a  measure  of  man- 
hours  lost  to  the  economy  as  a  percent  of 
potentially  available  labor  force  man-hours.) 

Cr»n.tAN    UIBOB    FORCE    AND    TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  civilian  labor  force  declined  in  May 
falling  by  320.000  to  85.8  million,  after  sea- 
sonal adjustment.  All  of  the  decline  occurred 
among  adult  women,  particularly  those  In 
the  part-time  labor  force.  The  May  labor 
force  decline  followed  substantial  rises  In  the 
December-March  period.  Although  the  labor 
forces  for  adult  men  and  teenagers  were  still 
above  December  levels  (by  650.000  and 
310.000.  respectively),  that  for  adult  women 
has  fallen  back  to  the  December  level. 

Total  employment,  Instead  of  Increasing 
substantially  as  It  usually  does  from  April 
to  May,  decreased  and.  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, was  down  475.000  to  78.4  million. 
All  of  the  decline  occurred  in  nonagrlcul- 
tural  employment. 

INDUSTRY    PAYROLL    EMPLOYMENT 

Nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment  In- 
creased less  than  It  usually  does  In  May.  and, 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  was  down  by  270,- 
000.  Increased  strike  activity,  mainly  In  con- 
tract  construction  and  manufacturing,  ac- 
counted for  about  100.000  of  this  drop. 
(Workers  on  strike  are  not  counted  as  em- 
ployed   In    the    payroll    employment    series. 

whereas  they  are  classifled  as  'employed 

with  a  Job  but  not  at  work"  In  the  house- 
hold series.) 

As  In  recent  months,  the  Aprll-to-May  cut- 
back In  employment  occurred  largely  among 
the  manufacturing  Industries.  Since  Sep- 
tember, employment  in  manufacturing  has 
declined  by  700.000.  In  contrast,  employment 
In  the  service-producing  industries  has  in- 
creased by  1.0  million  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Beginning  in  March,  however,  employ- 
ment gains  posted  in  the  service-producing 
Industries  have  been  very  small  and  were 
due  mostly  to  Federal  government  hiring 
of  temporary  Census  workers. 
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The  May  decline  of  225.000  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed)  in  manufacturing  reflected  wide- 
spread decreases  among  both  durable  and 
nondurable  goods  industries.  Employment  in 
durable  goods  fell  by  130.000,  while  the  non- 
durable goods  Industries  pyosted  their  first 
sizeable  over-the-month  decline  (90,000) 
since  manufacturing  employment  began  Its 
current  reductions.  In  durable  goods,  cut- 
backs of  about  20.000-25.000  occurred  in  the 
electrical  equipment,  primary  metals,  ma- 
chinery, and  fabricated  metal  products  In- 
dustries. Within  nondurable  goods,  the  larg- 
est decline  occurred  in  the  rubber  products 
Industry — 35,(X)0 — due   entirely   to   a   strike. 

Contract  construction  payrolls  declined  by 
80,000  In  May,  after  seasonal  adjustment, 
with  three-fourths  of  the  drop  accounted  for 
by  Increased  strike  activity.  Employment  in 
this  Industry  was  about  unchanged  from  a 
year  ago,  after  allowance  for  strikes. 

Payroll  employment  in  trade  fell  slightly 
in  May,  the  third  consecutive  small  monthly 
decline.  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployment rose  by  40.000,  partially  due  to  the 


return  of  strikers.  There  was  little  change 
in  the  other  service-producing  industries. 

HOtTSS    OF    WORK 

The  workweek  for  all  rank-and-file  work- 
ers on  private  nonfarm  payrolls  inched  down 
to  37.2  hours,  seasonally  adjusted.  In  May. 
Since  early  fall,  average  weekly  hours  have 
gradually  drifted  downward,  with  the  decline 
totaling  0.6  hour. 

In  manufacturing,  average  weekly  hours 
edged  down  by  0.1  hour,  seasonally  adjusted, 
between  April  and  May.  Since  December,  the 
average  factory  workweek  has  fallen  by  over 
three-fourths  of  an  hour.  Over-the-month 
declines  were  concentrated  In  the  nondurable 
goods  Industries,  with  the  largest  drop>s 
registered  In  textiles  and  fubber  products 
and  In  machinery. 

Factory  overtime  continued  Its  downward 
trend  of  recent  months,  falling  by  0.1  hour  In 
May  to  2.9  hours  (seasonally  adjusted).  The 
decline  reflected  reduced  overtime  hours  In 
nondurable  goods.  Since  May  a  year  ago,  fac- 
tory overtime  hours  have  dropped  by  0.8 
hour. 

The  only  Industry  to  post  a  substantial 


gain  In  the  workweek  In  May  was  transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities.  At  40.5  hours  after 
seasonal  adjustment,  the  average  workweek 
increased  by  0.3  hour  between  April  and  May. 
(Beginning  with  this  release,  separate  data 
on  the  transportation  and  public  utilities 
and  services  Industries  have  been  added  to 
the  series  on  hours  and  earnings.  See  tables 
B-2andB-3.) 

EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  production 
and  nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  pay- 
rolls rose  by  2  cents  In  May  to  $3.20.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  hourly  earnings  were 
up  by  19  cents,  or  6.3  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  Increased  $1.06 
between  April  and  May  to  »1 18.72.  Compared 
with  May  1969.  weekly  earnings  have  ad- 
vanced by  $5.24,  or  4.6  percent.  Among  the 
major  industries,  gains  were  posted  In  all 
Industries  except  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate. 

Over  the  year  ending  In  April  1970.  average 
weekly  earnings  rose  by  5.3  percent;  after  ad- 
justment for  consumer  price  changes,  how- 
ever, earnings  were  down  by  0.7  percent. 


TABLE  A-1.— EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 

II  n  thousandsl 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Employment  status,  age.  and  sei 


April 
1970 


May 
196§ 


May 
1970 


April 
1970 


March 
1970 


February 
1970 


January 
1970 


TOTAL 

Total  labor  lorce 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagrlcultural  Industries 

On  part  time  for  economic  reasons 

Usually  work  full  time 

Usually  work  part  time 

Unemployed.. 

MEN,  20  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

AgrkMilture , 

Nonagrlcultural  industries 

Unemployed 

WOMEN,  20  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagriculturaiindustries 

Unemployed 

BOTH  SEXES.  16-19  YEARS 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Agriculture , 

Nonagrlcultural  industries 

Unemployed 


84,968 

85,231 

83, 085 

85,783 

86.143 

86,087 

85,590 

85,599 

81.741 

81.960 

79,563 

82,  555 

82, 872 

82,769 

82,249 

82,213 

78,357 

78.408 

77,264 

78.449 

78, 924 

79, 112 

78,822 

79,041 

3:725 

3,531 

3,894 

3,613 

3,586 

3,550 

3,499 

3,426 

74,632 

74, 877 

73.370 

74,836 

75,338 

75.562 

75, 323 

75,615 

1.951 

2,107 

1,509 

2,249 

2.360 

1,936 

1,821 

1,915 

1,116 

1,308 

806 

1,253 

1,400 

1,093 

1,044 

1,036 

835 

799 

703 

996 

960 

843 

777 

879 

3,384 

3,552 

2.299 

4.106 

3.948 

3.657 

3,427 

3,172 

47.067 

47,027 

46.134 

47,226 

47.199 

47,060 

46,836 

46.826 

45,664 

45.529 

45.  324 

45.  593 

45,667 

45.709 

45.534 

45. 674 

2,696 

2.636 

2.786 

2.625 

2.602 

2.537 

2.479 

2.473 

42,968 

42,893 

42.538 

42,968 

43,065 

43,172 

43, 055 

43.201 

1,403 

1,498 

810 

1,633 

1,532 

1,351 

1,302 

1,152 

28,033 

28,382 

27.262 

27.885 

28, 274 

28,295 

28,066 

28,073 

26.828 

27,210 

26  395 

26,476 

27. 022 

27, 016 

26.925 

27.060 

634 

521 

696 

567 

571 

583 

630 

586 

26.194 

26.689 

25, 699 

25,909 

26,451 

26,433 

^•S? 

26,474 

1.205 

1,171 

867 

1,409 

1,252 

1,279 

1,141 

1,013 

6.641 

6.551 

6,168 

7.444 

7,399 

7,414 

7,347 

7,314 

5.865 

5,669 

5,545 

6,380 

6.235 

6,387 

6,363 

6,307 

396 

374 

412 

421 

413 

430 

390 

367 

5,469 

5,294 

5,133 

5.959 

5,822 

5,957 

5,973 

5,940 

776 

883 

623 

1.064 

1,164 

1,027 

984 

1,007 

TABLE  A-2.-FULL-  AND  PART-TIME  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 

(Numbers  in  tliousands| 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Full-  and  part-time  employment  status,  sex,  and  age 


May  1970  May  1969  May  1970         April  1970       Maicli  1970 


February 
1970 


January 
1970 


May  1969 


FULL  TIME 
Total.  16  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force 69,383  67.818  71.116  70.810  70.557  70.407  70.623 

Employed 66,541  66,018  67.742  67,720  67,707  67.781  68.235 

Unemployed 2,842  1,799  3,374  3,090  2.850  2,626  2.388 

Unemployment  rate 4.1  2.7  4.7  4.4  4.0  3.7  3.4 

Men,  20  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force 44,742  43,907  45,061  44,898  44,715  44,536  44,604 

Employed         43.423  43.163  43,554  43,487  43,460  43,348  43,561 

Unemployed 1,319  744  1,507  1,411  1,255  1,188  1.043 

Unemployment  rate 2.9  1.7  3.3  3.1  2.8  2.7  2.3 

Women.  20  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force     21.705  21,331  21.937  22,054  21,982  21.965  22.146 

Employed                20,695  20,643  20,736  21.042  20,982  21,087  21.332 

Unemptoyed'            ■. 1,010  687  1,201  1,012  1,000  878  814 

Unemployment  rate 4.7  3.2  5.5  4.6  4.5  4.0  3.7 

PART  TIME 

Total.  16  years  and  over:  ,„  „  ..  „. 

Civilian  labor  force  12.358  11,745  11,425       ^      11,949  11,958  11,634  11,803 

Employed                                       11,816  11,245  10,689  11,064  11,109  10,828  10,946 

Unemployed 542  500  736  885  849  806  857 

Unempkjyment  rate 4,4  4.3  6.4  7.4  7.1  6.9  7.3 

Notr— Persons  on  part-time  schedules  for  economic  reasons  ir*  indudtd  in  the  full-time  employed  category;  unemployed  persons  are  allocated  by  whether  saekini  full-  or  part-tiina  work 


69,273 

67, 128 

2,145 

3.1 

44.143 

43,293 
850 
1.9 

21,501 

20,684 

817 

3.8 


10,844 

10, 165 

679 

6.3 
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TABLE  A-3.— MAJOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INDICATORS 
(Persons  16  years  and  over) 


June  5,  1970 


Selected  categories 


Thousands  of  persons 
unemployed 


May 
1970 


Seasonally  adjusted  rates  of  unemployment 


May 
1969 


May 
1970 


Aprit 
1§70 


March 
1970 


February 
1970 


Total  (all  civilian  workers) 

Men,  20  years  and  over 

Women,  20  years  and  over  "' 

Both  sexes,  16-19  years  ...  ^" 

White t 

Negro  and  other  races..    "  ." "i" 

Married  men ^ 

Full-timeworkers ■"'■ 

Part-time  workers " 

Unemployed  15  weeks  and  overi ' 

State  insured  J 

Labor  force  time  lost'       


January 
1970 


May 
1969 


3,384 

1,403 

1.205 

776 

2,783 

601 

877 

2,842 

542 

660 

1,689 


2,299 
810 
867 
623 

1.841 
458 
508 

1,799 
500 
431 
916 


*>..       M           .                 OCCUPATION* 
Wnite-collar  workers... 

Professional  and  managerial 

Clerical  workers 

Salesworkers.. 

Blue-collar  workers 

Craftsmen  and  foremen.... 

Operatives ' ......' 

Nonf arm  laborers V. 

Service  workers \\ 

Farmworkers 


INDUSTRY* 

Nonagricultu/al  private  wage  and  salary  workers' 
Construction 


Manufacturing .  _ '. "' 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods .". '" 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  . ' 

Finance  and  service  industries     

Government  wage  and  salary  workers '" 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers  "" 


943 

297 
477 
170 
1.601 
385 
920 
296 
434 
70 


2.718 
355 

1,031 
558 
473 
126 
620 
568 
210 
73 


641 
196 
338 

107 
967 
208 
558 
201 
365 
39 


1,776 
157 
617 
332 
285 
90 
465 
431 
161 
43 


5.0 
3.5 
5.1 
14.3 
4.6 
8.0 
2.6 
4.7 
6.4 
.7 
3.6 
5.4 


2.8 
1.7 
3.9 
4.4 

6.2 
4.2 
6.7 
9.1 
4.9 
3.5 


5.2 

n.9 

5.2 
4.9 
5.7 
3.3 
5.1 
4.2 
2.2 
9.3 


4.8 
3.2 
4.4 
15.7 
4.3 
8.7 
2.4 
4.4 
7.4 
.7 
3.1 
5.1 


2.9 
1.7 
4.0 
4.1 
5.7 
3.5 
6.3 
8.8 
5.0 
2.1 


4.8 
8.1 
4.7 
4.9 
4.5 
3.9 
5.5 
3.9 
2.2 
5.9 


4.4 

2.9 

4.5 

13.9 

4.1 

7.1 
2.2 
4.0 
7.1 
.7 
2.7 
4.8 


2.7 
1.8 
3.6 
3.5 
5.2 
3.1 
6.2 
7.4 
4.9 
2.3 


4.6 
8.1 
4.7 
4.8 
4.6 
3.1 
4.7 
4.0 
2.1 
6.4 


4.2 
2.8 
4.1 
13.4 
3.8 
7.0 
2.0 
3.7 
6.9 
.6 
2.7 
4.5 


2.3 
1.4 
3.2 
3.4 
5.0 
2.5 
6.0 
7.7 
4.8 
1.9 


4.3 
7.9 
4.6 
4.7 
4.4 
2.4 
4.7 
3.2 
2.0 
5.8 


3.9 
2.5 
3.6 
13.8 
3.6 
6.3 
1.8 
3.4 
7.3 
.5 
2.5 
4.2 


2.1 
1.3 
3.1 
2.8 
4.6 
2.3 
5.1 
8.5 
4.5 
2.1 


3.9 
7.1 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
2.9 
4.3 
3.1 
2.2 
6.2 


3.5 


0 
7 
4 
1 
4 
5 
1 
3 
5 
2.0 
3.8 


'  Unemployment  rate  cateulated  as  a  percent  of  civilian  labor  force  i7!         \  i^ — 

.::ZTo:.::^r:ir.ZT'  ^"'^  P-rams-unemploymem  rate  ca.ulated  as  a  percent  of    iniu's^Tctrs^^n'ly^^unrpI?;:^  :^!::^l^::^  """"'""'' 

ce;t''orpS?e"n7iary'a'v;!Sb,e"S're  maV^h^'uT  °"  ""  '""'  *"  '«"'"""''  '"«"  «  *  ^'-       ' '""""  """'"''  ""' '"""  ""'"""'• 


2.0 
1.2 
2.9 
2.9 
3.8 
2.3 
4.1 
6-5 
4.2 
1.8 


3.5 
5.7 
3.1 
2.9 
3.4 
2.4 
4.1 
3.3 
1.7 
5.3 


persons,  whereas  that  by 


TABLE  A^.-UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

|ln  thousandsl 


Duration  of  unemployment 


May 
1970 


Seasonally  adjusted 


May 
1969 


May 
1970 


April 
1970 


March 
1970 


February 
1970 


January 
1970 


Less  than  5  we«ks 

5  to  14  weeks ..,. 

15  weeks  and  over 

15  to  26  weeks 

27  weeks  and  over. 


May 
1969 


1.744 
980 
660 
416 
243 


1,352 
516 
431 
303 
128 


2,219 

1,214 

612 

352 

260 


2,295 

1,075 

569 

372 

197 


1,995 

1,154 

545 

363 

182 


1,973 

1,016 

465 

306 

159 


1,756 
914 
409 
276 
133 


1,720 
639 
400 
263 

137 


TABLE  A-5.-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  REASON  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
[Numbers  in  thousands] 


f!eason  for  unemployment 


Seasonally  adjusted 


May  1970  May  1969  May  1970 


Lost  last  ,ob  f^UMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED 

Left  last  )0b 

Reentered  labor  force. .'.'I^. 

"lever  worked  before -V.V.V.V. 

T„„.            ,      ,        PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 
Total  unemployed 

Lost  last  lob.  ■ 

Left  last  job..   '.." 

Reentered  labor  force 

Never  worked  before ..'.'....'.".' 

UNEMPLOYED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

Lost  last  job 

l-e*t  last  lOb     ".'.'.' 

Reentered  labor  fore*...' 

Never  worked  before 


Apr  1970       March  1970  February  1970      January  1970  May  1969 


1,658 
447 
944 
333 


100.0 

49.0 

13.2 

27.9 

9.9 


2.0 
.5 

1.2 
.4 


892 
325 
796 
286 


100.0 
38.8 
14.1 
34.6 
12.4 


1.1 
.4 

1.0 
.5 


1,912 
550 

1,168 
464 


100.0 
46.7 
13.4 
28.5 
11.3 


2.3 
.7 

1.4 
.6 


1.613 
573 

1.207 
550 


100.0 
40.9 
14.5 
30.6 
13.9 


1.9 
.7 

1.5 
.7 


1,503 
466 

1.225 
479 


100.0 
40.9 
12.7 
33.4 
13.0 


l.S 
.6 

l.S 
.6 


1.390 
473 

1.089 
477 


100.0 
40.5 
13.8 
31.8 
13.9 


1.7 
.6 

1.3 
.6 


1,202 

1.029 

460 

400 

1.106 

985 

509 

399 

100.0 

100. 0 

36.7 

36.6 

14.0 

14.2 

33.8 

35.0 

15.5 

14.2 

1.5 

1.3 

.6 

.5 

1.3 

I.Z 

.6 

.6 

June  5,  1970 
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TABLE  A-6.-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
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Age  and  sex 


Total.  16  years  and  over 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years... 

18 and  19  years.. . 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 

n/lales,  16  years  and  over. . . 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years... 

18  and  19  years... 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 

Females,  16  years  and  over 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years... 

18  and  19  years.. 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 


Percent 

looking  for 

^ 

Thousands  of 

persons 

full-time 

Seasonally  adjusted 

unemployment  rates 

May  1970 

May  1969 

197(i 

May  1970 

Apr.  1970 

Mar.  1970 

Feb.  1970 

Jan. 1970 

May  196 

3,384 

2,299 

84.0 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

3.5 

776 

623 

66.1 

14.3 

15.7 

13.9 

13.4 

13.8 

12.4 

368 

305 

45.9 

15.6 

18.7 

15.7 

16.3 

17.2 

14.0 

408 

318 

84.3 

13.8 

13.8 

12.4 

11.7 

11.6 

11.5 

721 

455 

92.2 

8.1 

7.7 

6.8 

7.3 

6.1 

5.5 

1.886 

1,221 

88.3 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

1,466 

1,000 

90.7 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

420 

221. 

79.8 

3.3 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

2.0 

1.7 

1,843 

1,114 

86.5 

4.4 

4.2 

3.6 

3.6 

3.3 

2.7 

440 

304 

62.7 

15.0 

15.2 

12.5 

13.0 

12.6 

U.l 

222 

180 

41.9 

16.4 

17.2 

14.6 

15.4 

14.9 

13.9 

219 

125 

83.1 

14.6 

13.9 

10.8 

11.0 

10.8 

9.2 

383 

223 

94.0 

7.7 

7.9 

6.4 

6.9 

6.1 

4.8 

1.019 

586 

94.0 

2.9 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2    • 

2.0 

1.7 

756 

455 

9.70 

2.8 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

263 

132 

85.6 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

2.1 

1  6 

1,541 

1,185 

80.9 

5.9 

5.7 

5.7 

5.1 

4.8 

4.< 

335 

319 

70.7 

13.4 

16.4 

15.6 

13.9 

15.2 

14.0 

146 

125 

52.1 

14.6 

20.6 

17.0 

17.3 

20.3 

14.2 

189 

194 

85.2 

12.9 

13.7 

14.3 

12.7 

12.4 

14.1 

338 

232 

90.2 

8.7 

7.5 

7.2 

7.6 

6.2 

6.4 

867 

635 

81.3 

4.2 

3.8 

4.0 

3.3 

3.0 

3.  1 

710 

546 

83.9 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

3.6 

3.3 

3.4 

157 

89 

69.4 

3.6 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

1.7 

1.9 

TABLE  B-1. -EMPLOYEES  ON  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS.  BY  INDUSTRY 
[In  thousands) 


Change  from 


Industry 


May  1970         April  1970       March  1970  May  1969         April  1970 


May  1969 


Seasonally  adjusted 


May  1970         April  1970       March  1970 


Change  from 
April  1970 


Total 70,779.0 

Mining 620.0 

Contract  Construction 3,  338.  0 

Manufacturing 19.418.0 

Production  workers 14,070.0 

Dorable  goods 11,358.0 

Production  workers 8, 179.0 

Ordnance  and  accessories 252.4 

Lumber  and  wood  producte. . .  582.  4 

Furniture  and  fixtures 452.  0 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  632.8 

Primary  metal  industries 1,  308. 8 

Fabricated  metal  products 1.383.3 

Machinery,  except  electrical.  .  2, 016. 2 

Electrical  equipment 1.932.6 

Transportation  equipment 1.913.0 

Instruments  and  related 

products 463.9 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing.  420.7 

Nondurable  goods 8,060.0 

Production  workers 5,891.0 

Food  and  kindred  products...  1,723.1 

Tobacco  manufactures 70.2 

Textile  mill  products 965. 2 

Apparel  and  other  textile 

products 1,374.0 

Paper  and  allied  products 704.2 

Printing  and  publishing. 1, 105.  7 

'             Chemicals  and  allied  products.  1,055.1 

Petroleum  and  coal  products..  190,0 
Rubber  and  plastics  products, 

n.ec 546. 1 

Leather  and  leather  products .  326.  4 

Transportation  and  public  utilities.     ..  4,464.0 

Wholesaleand  retailtrade 14,868.0 

Wholesale  trade 3.806.0 

Retail  trade  11.062.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 3. 676. 0 

Services 11,630.0 

Government 12. 765. 0 

Federal 2.824.0 

State  and  local 9.941.0 


70,721.0 


70,460.0 


70. 065. 0 


1,923.0 


469.2 

422.3 

8.135.0 

5, 957. 0 

1,722.5 

71.1 

975.1 

1,379.8 

713.6 

1,110.8 

1,063.2 

190.1 

579.9 

328.5 

4.  428.  0 

14,  803. 0 

3,800.0 

11,003.0 

3.661.0 

11.552.0 

12.758.0 

2. 838. 0 

9, 920.  C 


610.0 

3,161.0 

19,  794. 0 

14.  385.  0 

11,607.0 

8,379.0 

271.0 

578.6 

468.6 

635.1 

1.338.1 

1.416.1 

2.  058. 3 

1,983.2 

1,963.4 

471.3 

423.0 

8.187.0 

6.006.0 

1,735.6 

73.8 

977.3 

1.402.8 

714.9 

1,112.3 

1,064.1 

189.7 

585.0 

331.6 

4,  443.  0 

14.700.0 

3.797.0 

10. 903. 0 

3  639.0 

11.433.0 

12.68C.0 

2.758.0 

9,  922.  0 


614.0 

3. 434. 0 

20, 027.  0 

14.655.0 

11.857.0 

8. 624.  0 

328.2 

611.6 

480.6 

651.9 

1.354.1 

1,434.1 

2. 022.  7 

2.011.2 

2,  050.  2 

476.6 

436.2 

8,170.0 

6,031.0 

1,726.5 

71.1 

995.7 

1,414.9 

703.6 

1,077.6 

1,056.8 

188.1 

589.9 
345.6 

4,411.0 
14,517.0 

3. 678.  0 
10,  839. 0 

3.  533.  0 
11,237.0 
12. 292. 0 

2,  740. 0 

9,  552. 0 


58.0 

4.0 

54.0 

-201.0 

-166.0 

-126.0 

-100.0 

-7.6 

8.1 

-11.5 

-6.9 

-18.4 

-18.0 

-25.0 

-29.6 

-10.0 

-5.3 

-1.6 

-75.0 

-66.0 

.6 

-.9 

-9.9 

-5.8 
-9.4 
-5.1 
-8.1 
-.1 

-33.8 
-2.1 

36.0 
65.0 

6.0 
59.0 
15.0 
78.0 

7.0 

-14.0 

21.0 


714.0 

6.0 

-96.0 

-609.0 

-585.0 

-499.0 

-445.0 

-75.8 

-29.2 

-28.6 

-19.1 

-45.3 

-50.8 

-6.5 

-78.6 

-137.2 

-12.7 

-15.5 

-110.0 

-140.0 

-3.4 

-.9 

-30.5 

-40.9 

.6 

28.1 

-1.7 

1.9 

-43.8 
-19.2 

53.0 
351.0 
128.0 
223.0 
143.0 
393.0 
473.0 

84.0 
389.0 


70.855 

620 

3.345 

19.562 

14. 184 

11,394 

8,199 

254 

585 

457 

633 

1.298 

1.392 

2,014 

1.956 

1.913 

467 

425 

8,168 

5,985 

1,791 

81 

%9 

1,377 

711 

1,111 

1,057 

191 

551 
329 

4.473 
14,958 

3,852 
11.106 

3.683 
11,561 
12.653 

2,840 

9,813 


71. 124 


622 

3,424 

«.  787 

14.384 

11.525 

8.313 

261 

585 

468 

644 

1,321 

1,410 

2,033 

1.982 

1.919 

471 

431 

8.262 

6.071 

1,806 

81 

979 

1.391 

721 

1,112 

1.062 

192 


585 
333 

4,464 
14,975 

3.850 
11,125 

3,676 
11,552 
12. 624 

2.851 

9.773 


71,256 

626 

3.481 

19.944 

14.512 

11  648 

8,409 

271 

593 

471 

651 

1.337 

1,425 

2,046 

1.995 

1.950 

472 

437 

8,296 

6,103 

1.823 

81 

980 

1.396 

721 

1,113 

1,066 

194 

589 
333 

4.502 
14,984 

3,847 
11,137 

3.665 
11,537 
12,517 

2,780 

9,737 


-269 


-2 

-79 

-aes 

-200 

-131 

-114 

-7 

0 

-II 

-11 

-23 

-18 

-19 

-26 

-6 

-4 

-6 
-94 
-86 
-15 
0 
-10 

-14 

-10 

-1 

-5 

-1 

4 

-34 

-9 

-17 

2 

-19 

7 

9 

29 

-11 

04 


Note:  Data  for  the  2  most  recent  months  are  preliminary 

TABLE  B-2.-AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  PRODUCTION  OR  NONSUPERVISORY  WORKERS  '  ON  PRIVATE  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS.  BY  INDUSTRY 


Mav 
1970 

April 
1970 

March 
1970 

Change  from 

Seasonally  adjusted 

Industry 

May 
1969 

April 
1570 

May 
1969 

May 
1970 

April               March 
l470                  1970 

Change  from 
April  1970 

Total  Private 

37.1 

37.0 

37.2 

37.7 

0.1 

-0.6 

37.2 

37.3                 37.4 

-0.1 

Mining 

43.2 

43.1 

42.4 

43.4 

-.2 

43.1 

43. 1                  43. 2 

0 

Contract  construction 

38.2 

37.9 

37.2 

38.2 

0 

38.2 

38. 3                 38. 0 

-.1 

Manufacturing 

39.9 

39.7 

40.0 

40.7 

-.8 

39.9 

40. 0                  40. 2 

Overtime  houts 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

3.6 

-.7 

2.9 

3.0                   3.2 

-.1 

Durable  goods. 

40.5 

40.2 

40.6 

41.4 

-.9 

40.5 

40. 4                   40.  7 

.1 

Overtime  hours 

2.9 

2.8 

3.1 

3.7 

-.8 

3.0 

3.0                   3.2 

0 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

40.8 

40.8 

40.8 

40.5 

0 

.3 

40.8 

41.1                   41.1 

-.3 

Lumber  and  wood  products... 

40.7 

39.9 

39.5 

40.7 

.8 

0 

40.3 

39. 9                  39. 5 

4.0 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

38.7 

38.7 

39.1 

40.4 

0 

-1.7 

39.1 

39. 3                 39. 4 

-.2 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products 

41.4 

41.4 

41.3 

42.4 

0 

-1.0 

41.2 

41,5                 41.8 

-.3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

I 
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TABLE  B-2.-AVtRAGE  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  PRODUCTION  OR  NONSUPERVISORY  WORKERS'  ON  PRIVATE  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS,  BY  INOUSTRY-Continued 


Changt  from 


Seisonally  idiusttd 


Industrj 


M«« 

1970 


April 
1970 


March 
1970 


May 
1969 


April 
1970 


May 
1969 


May 
1970 


April 
1970 


March 
1970 


Chang*  from 
April  1970 


Primary  metal  tndustries 

Fabricated  metal  pioducts 

Machinery,  except  electrical. . 

Electrical  equipment. 

Transportation  equipment 

Instruments  and  related 

products 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing. 

,     Nondurable  goods 

Overtime  hours 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Teitile  mill  products 

Apparel  and  other  textile 

products _ . . 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Chemicals  and  allied 

products 

Petroleum  and  coal  products.. 
Rubber  and  plastics 

products,  n.e.c 

Leather  and  leather  products. 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Services 


40.6 

40.4 

4a  8 

41.9 

2 

40.7 

40.7 

40.9 

41.7 

0 

40.9 

41.5 

42.1 

42.6 

-.6 

39.7 

39.6 

40.1 

40.5 

1 

41.0 

39.3 

40.0 

41.3 

1.7 

40.4 

40.3 

40,7 

40.7 

.  1 

38.6 

38.8 

39.0 

39.0 

—  2 

39.0 

38.9 

39.2 

39.7 

.  1 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

0 

40.  S 

39.8 

40.0 

40.5 

7 

3&9 

37.1 

36.4 

37.6 

1.8 

39.7 

39L9 

40.1 

40.9 

-.2 

35.2 

35.4 

35.8 

36.1 

—  2 

42.0 

41.7 

42.0 

43.0 

.3 

37.6 

37.7 

38.0 

38.3 

-.1 

41.4 

41.6 

41.8 

41.9 

—  2 

42.1 

42.1 

41.8 

43.3 

0 

39.7 

4a  2 

40.4 

41.2 

-.5 

37.1 

36.3 

37.1 

37.3 

8 

40.3 

39.7 

40.2 

40.5 

.6 

35.0 

34.9 

35.0 

35.4 

.1 

40.0 

39.9 

40.0 

40.0 

.1 

33.4 

33.3 

33.4 

33.9 

.1 

36.7 

36.9 

37.0 

37.0 

-.2 

34.4 

34.5 

34.7 

34.5 

-.1 

-1.3 

-1.0 

-1.7 

-.8 

-.3 

-.3 
-.« 
-.7 
-.5 

0 

1.3 
-1.2 

-.9 

-1.0 

-.7 

-.5 
-1.2 

-1.5 
-.2 
-.2 
-.4 
0 
-.5 
-.3 
-.1 


40.4 
40.6 
40.9 
39.8 
40.9 

40.5 
38.7 
39.1 
2.9 
40.7 
39.2 
39.8 

35.2 
42.0 
37.7 

41.3 
41.8 

39.8 
37.3 
40.5 
35.4 
40.2 
33.8 
36.8 
34.6 


40.1 
41.0 
41.5 
40.0 
39.8 

40.5 
39.0 
39.3 
3.0 
40.5 
38.3 
40.6 

35.5 
42.1 
37.9 

41.4 
41.8 

40.6 
37.4 
40.2 
35.3 
40.1 
33.7 
36.9 
34.6 


40.7 
41.2 
41.8 
40.2 
40.4 

40.7 
39.0 
39.4 
3.2 
40.5 
37.5 
40.2 

35.5 
42.2 
38.0 

41.8 
42.2 

40.7 
30.4 
47.6 
35.3 
40.1 
33.8 
37.0 
34.7 


3 

_'4 

-'6 

-.2 

1.1 

0 

-.3 
-.2 
-.1 
.2 
.9 
-.8 

-.3 

-.1 
-.2 

-.1 
0 

-.8 
-.1 

.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 
-.1 
0 


'  Data  relate  to  production  workers  in  mining  and  manufacturing:  to  construction  workers  in 
contract  construction:  and  to  nonsupervisory  workers  in  transportation  and  public  utilities  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade:  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate:  and  services  These  groups  account  for 
approximately  Si  of  the  total  employment  on  private  nonagricultural  payrolls 


Note;  Data  (or  the  2  most  recent  months  are  preliminary. 


TABLE  B^3.-AVERAGE  HOURLY  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  PRODUCTION  OR  NONSUPERVISORY  WORKERS'  ON  PRIVATE  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS,  BY  INDUSTRY 


Average  hourly  earnings 


Change  from 


Average  weekly  earnings 


Industry 


May 
1970 


Change  from 


April 
1970 


March 
1970 


May 
1969 


April 
1970 


May 
1969 


May 
1970 


April 
1970 


March 
1970 


May 
1969 


April 
1970 


May 
1969 


ToUlprivate J120  J3. 18        J3. 17 

?*in'ni- Too  3~79 

Contract  construction 5.09  5  08 

Manufacturing ...V.  3.35  3  32 

Durable  goods '...'.'.  i  50  3  52 

Ordnance  and  accessories 3.57  358 

Lumber  and  wood  products 197  2  89 

Furniture  and  hxtures '..'.'..'.'.  2.75  2.73 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  producb , ."."  136  3  34 

Primary  metal  industries '/_  393  390 

Fabricated  metal  products     .\  3^52  350 

Machinery,  except  electrical '..'.'.'.  i.16  3  76 

Electrical  equipment. "  3,28  3^25 

Transportation  equipment. ,  11. II  4.06  4  OO 

Instruments  and  related  products .......l  3)30  3  29 

Miscellaneous  manufKturing 2.80  2.80 

Nondurable  goods ""  31.05  304 

Food  and  kindred  products " 3,16  3  12 

Tobacco  manufxtures 1'.  3.05  199 

Textile  mill  products    2:43  2  43 

Apparel  and  other  textile  producb !  2,37  2!37 

Paper  and  allied  products 3,40  3  37 

Printing  and  publishing 3.87  385 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 3.63  3  61 

Petroleum  and  coal  producb 4.31  427 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  nee 3j14  3  16 

Leather  and  leather  products 2J50  2  48 

Transportation  and  public  utilities .'.  3|^  371 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade "  2.70  2  69 

Wholesale  trade  ..'.'.'. 341  339 

Retail  trade    .  "'\\l[l[]]"[]''  2.' 42  2  42 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 3  03  303 

erTiees '..'.'.  2!83  2.82 


$3.01 


JO.  02 


W-19      tll8.72      $117.66      J117.92      J113.48         $1.06  $5.24 


3.78 

5.06 

3.31 

3.51 

3.57 

2.86 

2.71 

3.32 

3.86 

3.48 

3.75 

3.24 

4.01 

3.28 

2.80 

3.03 

3.10 

2.90 

2.42 

2.37 

3.35 

3.84 

3.60 

4.23 

3.15 

2.47 

3.71 

2.68 

3.40 

2.41 

3.05 

2.82 


3.50 

4.72 

3.16 

3.35 

3.40 

Z69 

2.60 

3.17 

3.75 

3.32 

3.56 

3.07 

3.83 

3.12 

2.64 

2.88 

2.95 

2.74 

2.30 

2.29 

3.20 

3.66 

3.43 

4.03 

3.04 

2.35 

3  61 

2.54 

3.20 

2.29 

2.90 

2.60 


.01 
.01 
.03 
.04 

-.01 
.08 
.02 
.02 
.03 
.02 
0 
.03 
.06 
.01 
0 
.01 
.04 
.06 

0 

0 

.03 
.02 
.02 
.04 
-.02 
.02 

0.01 

0.01 

Q.02 

0 

0 

O.OI 


.22 
.37 
.19 
.21 
.17 
.28 
.15 
.19 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.23 
.18 
.16 
.17 
.21 
.31 
.13 
.08 
.20 
.21 
.20 
.28 
.10 
.15 
0.11 
0.16 
0.21 
0.13 
0.13 
0.23 


164.16 
194.44 
133. 67 
144.18 
145.66 
120. 88 
106.43 
139. 10 
159.56 
143.26 
153.  78 
130.  22 
167. 69 
133.  32 
108.08 
118.95 
127.  98 
118.65 
96.47 
83.42 
142.80 
145.  51 
150.28 
181.45 
124.66 
92.75 
149L92 
94.50 
136.  40 
80.83 
111.20 
97.35 


163.  35 

160.  27 

192.  53 

188.23 

131,80 

132.  40 

141,50 

142.51 

146,06 

145.66 

115,31 

112.97 

105,65 

105.96 

138.28 

137.12 

157.65 

157.49 

143. 45 

142. 33 

156.04 

157.  88 

128.70 

129.92 

157.20 

160.  40 

132.  59 

133.50 

108.64 

109.20 

118.26 

118.78 

124.18 

124.00 

110,93 

105.56 

96.96 

97.04 

83.90 

84.85 

140.53 

140.  70 

145. 15 

145.  92 

150.18 

150.48 

179.77 

176.81 

127.  03 

127.  26 

90.02 

91.64 

147.  29 

149. 14 

93.88 

93.80 

135.26 

136.00 

80.59 

80.49 

111.81 

112.85 

97.29 

97.85 

155.  37 
180.30 
128. 61 
138.69 
137.70 
109.48 
10S.04 
134.41 
157.13 
138.44 
151.66 
124.34 
158.18 
126.98 
102.96 
114.34 
119.48 
103.  02 
94.07 
82.67 
137.60 
140. 18 
143.72 
174.50 
125.  25 
87.66 
146.21 
89.92 
128.00 
77.63 
107.  30 
89.70 


.81 

1.91 

1.87 

2.68 

-.40 

5.57 

.78 

.82 

2.90 

.81 

-2.26 

1.52 

10.49 

.73 

-.56 

.69 

3.80 

7.72 

-.49 

-.48 

2.27 

.36 

.10 

1.68 


8.79 
14.14 

5.06 
5.49 

7.96 
11.40 

1.39 
4.69 
2.43 
4.82 
2.12 
5.88 
9.51 
6.34 
5.12 
4.61 
8.50 
15.63 
Z40 

.75 
5.20 
5.33 
6.56 
6.95 
-.59 
5.09 
3.71 
4.55 
8.40 
3.20 
3.90 
7.65 


'  Data  relate  to  production  workers  in  mining  and  manufacturing:  to  construction  workers  in 
contract  construction:  and  to  nonsupervisory  workers  in  transportation  and  public  utilities- whole- 
sale and  retail  trade:  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate:  and  services.  These  groups  account  (or 
approximately  ♦;  of  the  total  employment  on  private  nonagricultural  payrolls. 


Note:  Data  (or  the  2  most  recent  months  are  preliminary. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1971— AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  680  AND  681 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  two  amendments  which 
I  intend  to  propose  to  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  the  first  of  which  would 
strike  $200  million  for  the  procurement 
of  C-5A  aircraft  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  bill  contains  a  total  of  $544.4  mil- 
lion for  the  C-5A.  Of  this  amonnt,  $344.4 


million  is  urged  to  pay  for  prior  year 
production  commitments. 

But  the  bill  also  contains  another  $200 
million  as  a  "contingency  fund."  These 
are  expenditures  which  the  Air  Force 
itself  claims  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractor.  They  say  that  the  con- 
tractor is  responsible  imder  the  con- 
tract to  cover  expenditures  beyond  the 
$344,4  million. 

However,  the  Air  Force  has  no  con- 
fidence that  Lockheed,  the  contrMtor, 


has  the  ability  to  cover  these  expendi- 
tures and  has  asked  for  the  $200  million 
as  a  "contingency  fund"  to  cover  such 
expenditures  in  that  case. 

BAIL-OUT  MONEY 

To  put  it  baldly,  the  Air  Force  is  pick- 
ing up  at  least  $200  million  of  the  check 
which  Lockheed  itself  should  pay.  And 
Secretary  Packard  has  said  that  if  the 
Air  Force  does  not  pay  it,  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram   would    have    to    be    terminated 
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imder  confusion  and  imcertain  circimi- 
stances  without  any  clear  picture  of  just 
what  the  Government  could  get  for  its 
large  investment  in  the  program. 

That,  in  fact,  is  a  fantastic  admission 
of  failure. 

But  what  the  Air  Force  has  done  is  to 
submit  meekly  to  the  claims  of  the  com- 
pany and  has  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide $200  million  of  the  "bail  out"  money 
the  company  says  it  needs. 

But  this  is  being  done  without  getting 
the  facts.  Lockheed  has  refused  to  give 
to  the  Air  Force  and  to  Congress  a  cash 
flow  analysis — the  fundamental  docu- 
ment which  would  give  its  precise  finan- 
cial condition. 

NEED     FACTUAL     INFORMATION 

It  has  asked  for  $641  million  bail-out 
money,  and  the  Air  Force  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard are  urging  us  to  provide  at  least  $200 
million  of  that  amount  in  the  bill,  almost 
entirely  on  the  word  of  the  company  and 
under  its  threat  that  they  will  stop  pro- 
duction unless  they  get  the  funds. 

But  we  do  not  have  a  cash  flow  analy- 
sis— a  document  without  which  no  bank 
would  loan  a  non-defense  business  $1 
million,  let  alone  $200  million  or  $641 
million. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  $1  million  is 
not  a  loan ;  it  is  a  gift. 

The  company  claims  that  such  a  docu- 
ment is  "proprietary  information" — that 
is,  the  cash  flow  statement — and  has  re- 
fused my  requests  through  the  GAO  and 
the  Air  Force  to  produce  it. 

What  we  need  to  know  is  first,  how 
much  cash  is  available  to  the  company, 
second,  what  its  cash  needs  for  all  of  its 
major  programs  will  be  over  the  next 
18  months  to  2  years,  third,  the  cash  defi- 
cits and  surpluses  for  all  major  Lockheed 
programs,  including  the  L-1011,  which 
is  a  commercial  operation,  on  both  Lock- 
heed premises  and  customer  premises, 
fourth,  where  additional  funds  will  be 
coming  from,  including  sales  of  its  com- 
mercial and  its  militarj-  goods,  and  fifth, 
what  alternative  means  of  getting  cash 
there  are,  including  the  disposal  of  some 
of  its  assets  or  the  availability  of  loans. 

We  need  this  information.  Lockheed's 
needs  should  not  be  taken  on  faith. 

WITHHOLD    FUNDS 

I  say  that  if  they  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
duce such  fundamental  facts,  we  should 
not  appropriate  the  money.  As  trustees 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  even  a  greater  responsibility 
than  a  bank  does  to  its  depositors  and 
shareholders. 

The  Air  Force  is  already  remiss  in  its 
failure  to  demand  such  a  document  and 
in  its  continuous  supine  behavior  toward 
this  company.  This  situation  must  not  be 
compounded  by  an  equally  weak,  supine, 
and  irresponsible  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

FURTHER    EXPENDfTURES   CONDITIONAL   ON 
RECEIVING    INFORMATION 

My  first  amendment  provides,  there- 
fore, that  the  $200  million  be  denied  to 
the  Air  Force.  It  further  provides  that 
none  of  the  1971  funds  $344.4  million  may 
be  expended  such  time  as  fundamental 
pieces  of  information  are  provided  to  the 
Air  Force  and  publicly  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 


The  first  is  the  detailed  smd  compre- 
hensive cash  flow  analysis  giving  the 
precise  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany I  have  described  above. 

The  second  is  the  status  of  the  pro- 
duction schedule  of  the  plane,  including 
the  detailed  determination  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  planes  delivered  and  in  process, 
the  precise  status  of  the  work  in  progress 
based  on  factory  data,  and  the  near- 
and  long-term  projections  for  the  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  the  plane. 

And  by  the  public  transmission  of  the 
information  to  Congress,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  Air  Force  is  to  deliver  it  in  an 
envelope  market  "secret"  to  one  or  two 
Members  of  the  Congress.  This  is  public 
information  and  should  be  made  public. 
It  obviously  has  no  business  being  so 
classified.  It  is  of  no  value  to  any  poten- 
tial enemy  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  just  been  through  a  situation 
where  Lockheed  issued  $125  million  in 
debentures  which  were  bought  by  the 
public  in  good  faith.  But  the  comp>any 
failed  to  disclose  that  the  Air  Force  had 
warned  them  on  their  overrun  position. 
As  a  result,  a  great  many  people  who 
bought  those  debentures  have  been  hiu-t 
very  much  indeed.  But  the  stockholders 
and  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  full 
disclosure,  especially  when  the  latter,  the 
taxpayer,  is  asked  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

It  is  in  fact  a  very  sad  state  of  affairs 
that  such  information  is  not  now  avail- 
able. We  should  have  a  cash  flow  analy- 
sis. We  need  desperately  to  know  the 
status  of  the  work  on  the  plane,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  very  real  alternative 
production  schedules,  because  of  the 
technical  defects  in  the  plane. 

If  this  were  merely  a  private  commer- 
cial company  producing  commercial 
goods,  it  would  have  a  good  argument 
that  the  information  is  of  a  proprietary 
nature.  But  this  company  is  producing  a 
Government  plane,  in  a  Government- 
owned  plant,  with  up  to  90  percent  ad- 
vanced payments  for  costs  incurred.  In 
addition,  it  is  asking  for  $641  million  in 
additional  funds  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, $200  million  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  bill  soon  to  be  before 
us.  In  those  circumstances  this  is  hardly 
proprietary  information.  It  is  informa- 
tion which  the  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  know. 

My  second  amendment  would  require 
all  this  mformation  before  any  of  the 
funds  provided  in  fiscal  year  1971  could 
be  expended. 

PRESENT    PROBLEMS   DUE   TO    AIB   FORCE   FAILURES 

The  production  of  this  plane  is  in  a 
precarious  situation.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  this  is  so  is  because  the  Air  Force 
has  been  unwilling  to  stand  up  and 
demand  certain  information  from  the 
company.  Instead  of  acting  as  the  hard 
nosed  customer  of  the  company,  with  a 
legal  contract  which  should  be  fulfilled, 
the  Air  Force  has  repeatedly  acted  as  if 
it  were  the  agent  of  the  company.  And 
this  has  not  only  been  done  privately  but 
publicly  as  well. 

Item :  We  had  testimony  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  there  was  a  $2  billion  over- 
run on  the  plane.  The  Air  Force  denied 
it.  They  fired  the  man  who  made  the 
information  public.  But  it  was  true. 

Item:  During  the  debate  last  year  I 


warned  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the 
Air  Force  would  have  spent  all  the  funds 
they  legally  owed  Lockheed  under  the 
contract,  but  that  we  would  not  receive 
the  planes  we  had  contracted  for.  I  pre- 
dicted they  woiild  be  back  for  $500  million 
on  the  C-5A.  That  was  pooh-poohed. 
Now  this  has  come  true.  Almost  precisely 
$500  mUlion  is  the  amount  Lockheed  has 
demanded  for  additional  work  on  the 
C-5A.  The  Air  Force  has  spent  all  the 
funds  it  is  legally  entitled  to  spend  under 
the  contract.  Instead  of  the  120  planes 
those  funds  were  originally  to  have  pro- 
vided, we  may — and  I  repeat,  may — get 
30  planes  and  perhaps  only  20  planes, 
and  maybe  even  less.  That  is  a  scandal. 

Item.  We  have  repeated  testimony, 
that  the  technical  specifications  for  the 
plane  had  been  degraded.  The  Air  Force 
said  this  was  not  true.  It  asserted  again 
and  again  that  this  plane  is  performing 
even  better  thtin  expected.  We  were  de- 
ncimced  for  inquiring  about  it.  The  Air 
Force  public  relations  crew  wrote 
speeches  or  provided  information  for  the 
proponents  of  the  plane  inside  and  out- 
side the  Air  Force,  denying  this  was  true. 

But  it  is  true.  Not  only  have  the  speci- 
fications been  degraded:  we  now  find 
that  the  wing  defect  is  so  serious  that 
there  is  a  grave  question  whether  the 
plane  itself  can  be  salvaged  to  perform 
its  original  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  of  this 
month.  The  Armed  Forces  Journal,  I 
might  stress,  is  not  a  magazine  that  is 
usually  critical  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, but  is  a  magazine  that  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  competence  in  this 
area,  and  is  sympathetic  toward  our  mili- 
tary mission. 

The  Armed  Forces  Jourrua  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "C-5A  Fatigue  Life  in  Ques- 
tion; So  Is  Approved  81-Aircraft  Buy," 
reports  as  follows : 

A  blue-ribbon  technical  panel  told  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans  early  this 
month  that  fatigue  life  of  Lockheed's  con- 
troversial C-5A  transport  will  come  up  to 
only  one-fourth  of  what  Is  required  for  MIU- 
tary  Airlift  Command's  planned  usage  of  the 
M-bllllon  giant  cargo  fleet.  The  Air  Force 
was  strongly  advised  to  consider  designing 
an  entirely  new  wing  for  the  plane,  on  the 
basis  that  there  is  virtually  no  chance  Axes 
could  be  Incorporated  Into  the  current  C-5A 
design  to  give  it  the  30,000-hour  maximum 
design  fatigue  life  matching  MAC's  current 
mission  requirements. 

A  wing  crack  was  discovered  in  static  test 
last  July  on  a  C-5A.  Since,  the  Air  Force  has 
imposed  operating  restrictions  which  limit 
the  plane's  gross  takeoff  weight  to  676,000  lbs. 
203,000  lbs  short  of  its  design  point.  In  Feb- 
ruary Air  Force  officials  gave  CJongress  an 
estimate  of  $10-  to  ei5-million  to  fix  the 
wing  crack.  That  estimate  presumably  is  now 
out  the  window. 

WING  ALREADY  REDESIGNED  ONCB 

Sources  contacted  by  The  Journal  would 
not  estimate  what  design,  test,  and  produc- 
tion of  a  new  C-5A  wing  might  cost.  Lock- 
heed has  already  had  to  redesign  the  wing 
once:  the  company  says  this  happened  after 
it  was  advised  it  had  won  the  C-5A  contract, 
but  before  the  contract  was  awarded  formally, 
because  the  "Air  Force  established  new, 
stlffer  performance  requirements  which  re- 
cuired  extensive  aero-dynamic  chauKes." 

In  a  "Fact  Sheet "  now  being  briefed  to  the 
press,  the  company  attributes  a  large  part  of 
the  C-5A's  cost  growth  to  this  original  re- 
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design,  which  added  some  600  square  feet  of 
wing  area,  compared  to  the  wing  proposed 
when  Lockheed  won  the  controversial  con- 
tract. 

Lockheed's  bid  for  120  aircraft  had  a  target 
Boeing  bid  of  $2.216-blUlon  for  a  design  that 
an  Air  Force  Evaluation  team  unanimously 
recommended,  on  23  September  1965.  be 
bought  Instead. 

The  Air  Force  says  that.  If  It  ■wins  all  the 
arguments'  with  Lockheed  on  the  disputed 
contract,  the  currently  planned  buy  of  only 
81  aircraft  will  cost  "about  $4-binion."  but 
adds  that  "If  the  contractor  wins  all  his 
points,  the  cost  will  be  considerably  higher, 
on  the  order  of  $500-  or  S600-mllllon." 

On  2  March  Lockheed  asked  DOD  for  an 
advance  of  $435-  to  $500-mlUion  against  the 
disputed  claim  to  help  ease  what  the  com- 
pany called  a  •critical  financial  problem.  " 

Findings  of  the  independent  blue-ribbon 
advisory  group  which  briefed  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  on  the  C-5A's  fatigue  problems  are 
sure  to  complicate  an  already  complex  dis- 
pute between  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed: 
responsibility  for  the  fatigue  life  limitation 
is  sure  to  be  hotly  contested. 

The  panel  headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bls- 
pUnghoff.  Dean  of  Engineering  at  MIT.  re- 
portedly gave  Seamans  its  Interim  assessment 
orallv  on  4  May.  Details  of  the  meetings  are 
being  held  on  a  very  -closed  hold"  basis,  and 
Air  Force  otBclals"  asked  by  The  Journal 
to  confirm  or  deny — and  to  clarify — news  of 
the  panel's  findings  were  able  to  offer  little 
information.  A  spokesman  said,  however, 
that  while  The  Journal  appeared  to  have 
"some  facts."  a  completely  accurate  picture 
would  not  be  available  until  the  BispUnghoft 
panel  makes  its  full  written  report.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  due  in  mid-June. 

The  spokesman  did  observe  that  the  real 
Significance  of  Dr.  BlsplinghoHs  findings 
"hinges  on  a  question  of  interpretation  of 
MAC'S  1965  mission  requirements  versus 
those  that  MAC  is  using  now." 

SPECS    MAY    NOT    MATCH    MISSIONS 

This  oblique  reference  to  one  of  Dr. 
Blspllnghoff's  key  findings  may  touch  on 
the  heart  of  an  Air  Porce-Lockheed  dispute 
which  now  seems  to  be  building  up  on  the 
fatigue  life  problem.  By  one  report  the 
Bispllnghoff  panel  is  said  to  have  found  that 
design  specifications  given  Lockheed  by  the 
AF's  Systems  Program  Office  at  Wright  Field 
do  not  match  the  operational  usage  factors 
on  which  the  user.  Military  Airlift  Command, 
has  been  planning  C-5A  operations. 

Lockheed,  for  instance,  is  reported  to  have 
designed  the  C-5A  against  fatigue  life  speci- 
fications which  assumed  that  only  about  20'"'- 
of  payload  capacity — e.g..  a  45.000-lb  pay- 
load — would  be  used  on  the  cargo  carrier's 
return  leg  flights.  A  more  typical  MAC  fly- 
back mission,  however,  would  use  something 
like  150.000  lbs  of  payload.  Another  assump- 
tion apparently  now  at  Issue  was  that  the 
aircraft  would  take  off  at  its  maximum  778.- 
000-lb  gross  weight  on  only  2%  of  its  mis- 
sions. But  the  smaller  C-141  cargo  Jet  takes 
off  at  max  gross  weight  on  about  80'"c  of 
its  missions:  MAC  presumably  has  been 
counting  on  similar  usage   for  the  C-5A. 

Also  contributing  to  the  aircraft's  below- 
mission  fatigue  life  Is  Lockheed's  use  In  the 
wing  of  an  alloy  which  has  a  high  stress 
corrosion  factor  but  poor  fatigue  life  char- 
acteristics. 

PANEL    FINDINGS 

Bispllnghoff  Is  said  to  have  told  the  Air 
Force  that  as  the  result  of  these  and  other 
problems: 

The  C-5A  will  have  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  30,000-hour  fatigue  life  required  to 
actually  fly  the  spectrum  of  missions  which 
MAC  has  planned: 

There  is  virtually  no  chance  of  beeflng  up 
the  present  C-5A  wing  to  meet  MAC'S  mis- 
sion requirements; 

There  Is  doubt  that  Lockheed  could  meet 
the  fatigue  life  speclflcatlons  Implicit  In  even 


the  less  stringent  "original"  mission  ground 
rules: 

With  enough  "boilerplate  "  and  fixes,  the 
present  C-5A  design  could  probably  be  made 
to  withstand  the  aircraft's  basic  static  test 
requirements,  but  not  the  dynamic  test  re- 
quirements; 

The  Air  Force  should  strongly  consider 
going  to  a  new  wing. 

Blspllnghoff's  4  May  report  apparently 
caught  Air  Force  officials  by  surprise.  Just 
two  months  ago,  on  17  March,  Secretary 
Seamans  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: "It  is  our  belief,  based  on  the  pre- 
liminary Judgment  of  Dr.  Bispllnghoff  and 
the  people  he  has  with  him,  that  Lockheed 
has  a  good  solution  to  the  problem." 

LOCKHEED:    C-SA  WILL  MEET  RFQ  REQUIREMENTS 

A  Lockheed  spokesman  told  The  Journal 
the  company  has  not  been  given  any  new 
mission  requirements.  He  said  that,  while 
"engineers  at  Marietta"  may  have  had  "con- 
versations" with  MAC  about  revised  mission 
profiles,  the  company  has  been  given  no  ad- 
vice that  MAC  was  considering  "any  exten- 
sion" of  the  C-5A's  original  fatigue  life 
goals  The  company  gave  The  Journal  this 
statement : 

"The  C-5A  Air  Force  transport  is  designed 
to  a  set  of  fatigue  requirements  specified  in 
Us  original  Request  for  Quotation.  The 
C-5A  will  meet  these  fatigue  requirements." 

CONTRADICTORY   CLAIMS? 

The  statement,  however,  appears  to  con- 
tradict a  key  sentence  in  Lockheed's  new  23 
April  C-5A  "Fact  Sheet."  In  a  section  ex- 
plaining why  C-5A  costs  have  escalated,  the 
so-called  White  Paper  says: 

"C-SA  technical  problems  have  been  tough- 
er than  anticipated.  Just  before  the  C-SA 
contract  was  awarded,  the  Air  Force  estab- 
lished new,  stiffer  performance  requirements 
which  required  extensive  aerodynamic  per- 
formance changes."  (Italics  added.) 

It  Is  not  known  if  the  "new.  stiffer  per- 
formance requirements"  relate  to  the  more 
stringent  MAC  missions  which  the  Bispllng- 
hoff panel  has  considered.  But  observers  here 
said  they  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 
Lockheed  stresses  that  the  C-5A  was  de- 
signed to  and  win  meet  fatigue  life  require- 
ments laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
competition  (in  the  RFQ)  if— as  Lockheed 
also  says — different,  more  stringent  perform- 
ance requirements  were  specified  "Just  be- 
fore" the  contract  was  awarded. 

"ROTATE    THE    FLEET" 

The  Lockheed  spokesman  contacted  by  The 
Journal  to  check  out  the  Bispllnghoff  re- 
port said  that  "from  where  we  sit,  they  (the 
different  mission  profiles)  are  easily  reconcil- 
able." He  suggested  that  MAC  could  "rotate 
the  fleet" — indicating  that  the  more  stringent 
fatigue  life  specification  considered  by  Dr. 
Bispllnghoff  assumes  unreallstlcally  that  all 
aircraft  will  fly  the  more  stringent  missions 
during  their  entire  service.  The  spokesman 
said  that,  Instead  of  having  one  aircraft  fly 
all  the  heavy  missions,  the  light  and  heavy 
missions  should  be  distributed  among  all  the 
aircraft.  He  said  the  fatigue  life  problem  was 
a  controversy  more  over  speclflcatlons  than 
over  deficiencies  In  the  C-5A  design. 

If  Lockheed  can  successfully  contend  that 
It  has  met  the  specifications  given  to  the 
company  by  the  Air  Force — whether  or  not 
they  were  the  right  ones — the  Air  Force 
would  have  a  difficult  If  not  Impossible  prob- 
lem getting  Lockheed  to  absorb  some  of  the 
cost  growth  already  In  dispute,  much  less  any 
new  cost  growth  stemming  from  the  new 
fatigue  life  flap. 

The  company  also  noted,  in  the  statement 
given  to  The  Journal,  that  It  Is  now  be- 
ginning "a  long  series  of  fatigue  tests  of  a 
complete  aircraft  to  prove  Its  ability  to  meet 
the  required  spectrum  of  loads.  These  testa 
will  continue  until  the  test  article  completes 
four  normal  aircraft  lifetimes  in  order  to 
prove  structtiral  soundness." 


Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  John  Ryan 
told  the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee In  late  February  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  C-5A  wing  crack  discovered  last  July 
on  the  static  fatigue  airplane,  MAC  has  im- 
posed operating  restrictions  on  the  C-5A 
which  limit  takeoff  weight  to  575,000 
pounds.  Other  restrictions  limit  the  aircraft 
to  2.0g  loads,  to  operation  on  hard  surface 
runways  only,  and  to  airdrop  of  cargo  In 
single  loads  not  exceeding  10.000  pounds. 

During  the  same  hearings  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Seamans  told  the  subcommittee  "In  all 
candor"  that  the  C-5A  "probably  does  not" 
look  as  good  as  the  C-141  did  at  a  comparable 
stage  in  its  development. 

He  referred  to  the  C-5's  structural  problems 
as  well  as  others  which  stem  from  Its  sophis- 
ticated set  of  avionics.  One  function  of  the 
Bispllnghoff  Committee.  Seamans  said,  would 
be  to  determine  whether  less  sophisticated 
radars  and  antennae  could  substitute  for  the 
low-level  and  ground-mapping  system  orig- 
inally specified.  The  complete  C-5A  avionics 
equipment  costs  out  at  $1.7-milllon  per  air- 
craft. 

DOD    MAY    ASK    EQUAL   COST   TRADE 

General  Ryan  testified  earlier  this  year 
that  the  Air  Force  had  requested  authority 
in  its  FY  71  budget  request  to  buy  10  addi- 
tional C-5AS  at  a  cost  of  $234.7-minion.  DoD 
denied  the  request,  which  was  Intended  to 
"squeeze  out"  five  operating  squadrons  from 
a  91-alrcraft  buy. 

Sources  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  tell  The  Journal  the  Air  Force  now 
may  be  asked  to  pay  for  Lockheed's  higher 
cost  claims  on  the  aircraft  by  "trading  off" 
other  programs  approved  within  the  Ser^-lce's 
present  fiscal  guidance. 

One  plan  currently  being  studied  by  DoD 
would  give  Lockheed  relief  from  its  current 
"critical  financial  problem"  by  reimbursing 
the  company  in  full  for  its  C-5A  expendi- 
tures, but  require  the  Air  Force  to  fund  the 
extra  costs  by  proportionately  reducing  its 
planned  81-aircraft  buy. 

A  DoD  source  told  The  Journal  that  Air 
Force  budget  analysts  "don't  seem  to  believe 
yet  that  we'd  do  this:  but  it's  reasonably 
clear  the  Army  and  Navy  don't  want  the 
money  to  come  out  of  their  hide:  It's  unlikely 
that  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President 
would  sit  still  for  a  supplemental  budget 
request  on  Lockheed's  behalf;  and  Congress 
probably  would  not  approve  one  If  it  was 
made." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  report  that 
the  Senator  is  reading  from  is  only  a 
partial  report.  I  might  say.  This  informa- 
tion was  leaked  to  the  press  by,  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  committee,  headed  by 
a  prominent  scientist  from  MPT. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Dr.  Ramond  Bis- 
plinghoff. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Dr.  Bisplinghoff. 
I  just  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  the  complete  report  has 
not  been  received,  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  read  is  a  leak.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  complete  report  would  not  sub- 
stantiate what  the  Senator  has  read,  but 
I  did  not  want  the  impression  to  remain 
that  the  Air  Force  has  received  the  com- 
plete study  by  that  scientific  committee. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  absolutely  correct  about  that. 
This  is  not  the  complete,  final  report.  I 
said  at  the  time  that  report  came  out  that 
I  wanted  to  see  the  full  report,  in  detail. 

But  since  the  report  came  out,  there 
has  been  no  denial  of  It.  These  people 
were  questioned  at  some  length.  Dr.  Bis- 
plinghoff is  a  competent  person,  and  I 
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think  this  should  be  a  matter  to  which 
the  Senate  and  the  country  should  be 
alerted.  They  should  be  aware  of  this 
report;  although  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct,  it  has  not  been  completed, 
at  least  publicly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  add  that  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  entire  re- 
port would  reflect  what  the  Senator  has 
read.  The  weakness  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time.  The  airplane  has  been 
subjected  to  a  128-percent  static  test, 
which  is  more  than  we  submit  our  air- 
liners to.  However,  the  Air  Force  would 
like  to  have  it  undergo  a  150-percent  test, 
which  is  what  they  generally  apply. 

But  Lockheed's  problem  on  this — and  it 
is  a  money  problem — is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Lockheed  discovered  an  aerody- 
namic problem  with  the  wing  structure 
before  it  ever  flew,  and  I  think  it  cost 
them  $140  million  or  $150  million  to  cor- 
rect that  aerodynamic  deficiency,  wliich 
I  understood  was  near  the  wing  roof. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  cracks, 
and  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed  are  both 
well  aware  of  it,  and  are  trying  their 
best  to  see  if  what  appears  to  be  a  de- 
ficiency can  be  corrected  without  a  com- 
plete wing  redesign. 

If  the  Senator  needs  more  time,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  have  it. 
because  he  has  brought  up  an  amend- 
ment that  is  also  going  to  be  offered  by  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, namely,  to  take  $200  million  out  of 
the  authorization  that  is  intended  to  go 
to  Lockheed. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  this.  I  am 
not  trying  to  defend  Lockheed.  I  am  not 
trying  to  defend  anybody  in  this  matter. 
But  the  C-5A  is  very  important  to  our 
military  plans  for  the  1980's.  In  fact,  the 
whole  restructuring  of  the  Army  is  going 
to  be  based  pretty  much  on  the  avail- 
ability of  this  type  of  aircraft.  If  it  is 
available,  I  think  we  will  see  a  greatly 
reduced  Ajmy,  which  will  mean  a  greatly 
reduced  defense  budget. 

I  would  hope  we  would  do  ixithing  now 
that  would  prevent  the  Air  Force  from 
getting  this  plane.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  withhold  any  criticism  of  it,  but  I  do 
think  its  overall  importance  to  America 
is  so  great  that  maybe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  give  this  $200  million,  because 
this  is  oiily  part  of  our  problem.  The 
whole  problem  involves  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. They  have  received  money  from  24 
different  banks,  which  evidently  thought 
enough  of  Lockheed's  possibilities  to  ex- 
tend them  a  credit  line  of  $400  million. 

I  do  not  think,  frankly,  they  can  ever 
get  out  of  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  my  position  is 
that  we  should  insist,  before  we  provide 
any  funds  for  Lockheed,  on  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  the  needs  for  funds  are. 
We  should  not  simply  take  their  word 
that  they  need  an  additional  $200  million. 
We  ought  to  have  a  cash  flow  state- 
ment that  spells  out  clearly  how  much 
cash  they  have  available,  what  other  re- 
sources they  do  have,  where  the  money 
is  going,  and  what  they  expect  their 
sales  to  be  over  the  next  few  years,  so 
we  can  make  our  own  judgment.  When 
we  are  asked  to  provide  this  much  money 
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in  addition  to  what  at  least  some  people 
thought  was  a  reasonable  contract  at 
the  time  it  was  signed,  we  should  Insist 
that  we  be  given  full  information  on  it, 
and  not  be  stopped  by  their  insistence 
that  the  information  requested  is  pro- 
prietary in  nature. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  state  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  influence  my  friends  at  Lockheed 
to  see  if  this  information  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. I  have  never  discussed  it  with 
them,  and  they  did  not  discuss  it  with  me. 
The  matter  did  not  come  up  in  Secretary 
Packard's  two  presentations  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

While  I  do  not  like  it  any  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  likes  it,  this 
is  something  that  is  engaged  in  almost 
daily  by  this  Congress.  I  recall  last  year 
we  had  to  balance  out  the  Kermedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Arts  because  it  was  short  of 
money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  voted  against 
that,  incidentally. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did,  too.  But  we 
pass  any  number  of  bills  to  cover  defici- 
encies in  agencies,  and  yet  we  never  seem 
to  find  any  fault  with  that.  But  when  we 
come  up  with  something  that  is  needed 
by  the  military,  that  has  rxm  into  un- 
usual cost  problems  under  a  contract 
such  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  never  have  signed,  nor 
would  I,  it  is  a  different  story.  We  have  a 
problem  here  that  has  developed  pau-tly 
from  the  fact  that  nobody  had  ever  tried 
to  build  an  airplane  this  big,  and  they 
frankly  ran  into  some  problems  they  did 
not  anticipate. 

But  we  do  need  It:  that  is  my  oversdl 
argument;  and  if  we  have  to  spend  $200 
million  to  keep  the  company  in  business 
long  enough  to  give  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  its  lift,  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  even  though  we  can  be  criticized 
for  it,  and  can  criticize  ourselves  for  it.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  those  things  where 
you  are  sort  of  out  on  a  limb,  and  if  you 
saw  it  off,  somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
already  into  this  program  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  are 
being  asked  to  go  into  it  to  the  extent  of 
another  $200  million,  in  addition,  plus 
$341  million  imder  the  contract.  Before 
we  do  this,  I  say  we  ought  to  get  the  kind 
of  information  any  prudent  banker  would 
require  if  he  is  to  make  a  loan.  We  ought 
to  insist  on  getting  all  of  it,  knowing  pre- 
cisely how  much  is  needed,  and  making 
our  own  best  judgment  on  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  there  is  a  strong  military  case  for  a 
plane  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  that  informa- 
tion were  forthcoming,  would  the  Sen- 
ator be  willing  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment to  take  off  the  $200  million?  I  have 
no  idea  what  the  cash  flow  position  is; 
I  have  p  hunch  it  is  not  too  good.  I  have 
not  seen  their  books.  I  am  not  a  stock- 
holder in  the  company.  I  happen  to  have 
been  interested  in  aviation  for  40  years, 
and  I  know  people  in  all  these  companies, 
but  they  do  not  tell  me  their  family 
secrets. 

I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  my  friends,  and 
see  if  they  carmot  provide  the  Senator 
with  a  cash  flow  chart.  This  is  a  company 


with  stock  on  the  board,  and  while  they 
are  engaged  in  a  lot  of  defense  work — in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  1011, 1  ex- 
pect all  their  work  is  defense — I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  any  corpora- 
tion would  want  to  have  made  public  de- 
tails such  as  a  cash  flow  position.  But 
if  it  would  satisfy  the  Senator  to  see  it, 
without  making  it  public — unless  the*' 
company  had  no  qualms  about  it — then  I 
think  we  would  at  least  try  to  arrange 
it.  I  would  take  that  on  myself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  another 
reason.  Let  me  go  ahead,  and  the  Senator 
will  see. 

The  next  item:  We  charged  on 
numerous  occasions  that  the  company 
was  in  deep  financial  trouble.  We  said 
they  were  in  trouble  because  of  their 
commercial  venture.  We  were  castigated 
for  saying  so. 

But  now  the  company  is  in  such  grave 
financial  condition  that  it  has  demanded 
payment  of  $641  million  or  threatens  to 
stop  production  under  its  military  weap- 
ons contracts.  And  it  is  true  that  this 
year's  adverse  financial  condition  Is  due 
to  trouble  with  their  commercial  venture, 
the  L-1011,  which  is  a  commercial  plane. 
This  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  re- 
sponsible Defense  officials.  I  know  it  is  a 
fact.  Euid  under  these  circumstances  I 
think  it  is  a  different  kind  of  ball  game 
than  if  we  were  simply  concerned  with 
getting  a  military  plane  without  ha\ing 
to  pay  more  thsm  the  contract  provided 
for.  This  is  another  aspect  of  getting  this 
information. 

Are  we  simply  providing  funds  to  Lock- 
heed which  they  will  be  able  to  use  to 
provide  a  commercial  plane  which  will 
be  of  profit  and  benefit  to  them  in  the 
conmierclal  market?  This  is  part  of  the 
implications  that  develop,  from  the  in- 
formation I  have  received. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  not  one  penny  of  this  will 
go  to  the  1011  problems.  The  1011  prob- 
lems are  being  experienced  to  some  de- 
gree by  most  of  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers in  the  country  today,  because 
there  Just  has  not  been  money  at  a  de- 
cent interest  rate  with  which  to  buy  new 
planes.  Lockheed  is  not  the  only  one  who 
is  not  able  to  go  out  and  develop  air- 
planes these  days.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
they  are  terrifically  costly,  and  we  have 
had  high  interest  rates. 

I  might  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Nixon  administration  can  be  blamed  for 
interest  rates  that  were  S'a  percent  a 
year  ago  or  even  before  Mr.  Nixon  be- 
came President.  So  if  we  are  looking  for 
a  place  to  throw  blame,  I  tliink  we  can 
blame  it  on  the  Johnson  administration 
for  a  high  rate  of  domestic  spending 
when  a  high  rate  of  domestic  spending 
was  not  needed.  But  this  is  the  major 
problem  they  have.  They  have  no  aero- 
dynamics problems. 

I  might  say  that  all  aircraft  companies 
have  problems  now  getting  engines,  be- 
cause for  nearly  10  years  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  was  Secretary,  he  did  not  like 
research  and  development  in  engines. 
Here  we  sit  with  airframes,  waiting  for 
e^ines,  whereas  historically  engines  had 
been  waiting  for  airplanes. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  that  Lock- 
heed's problem  with  the  1011  is  not  un- 
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common  in  the  market  today.  The  $200 
million,  we  have  been  told,  would  not  be 
used  to  cover  any  problems  of  the  1011. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

That  is  one  of  the  reason  why  I  think 
the  cash  flow  statement  would  be  helpful. 
I  was  told  that  the  additional  funds  were 
required  because  of  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties Lockheed  has  gotten  Into  with 
the  1011.  The  research,  the  prototype, 
and  so  forth,  have  been  far  more  costly 
than  they  anticipated,  and  this  has 
drained  their  resources,  and  they  need 
these  funds. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  1011  is  the 
lea^t  of  Lockheed's  problems.  They  have 
the  Cheyenne,  which  has  not  been  per- 
fected to  the  point  that  we  can  place  pro- 
curement in  the  authorization  bUl.  They 
have  the  SRAM  missile  with  Boeing, 
which  has  now  solved  all  their  engine 
problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  shipbuild- 
ing.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  shipbuild- 
ing deal. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  company  that 
has  a  big  mouthful — a  little  bit  bigger 
than  I  think  it  should  have  gotten — but 
I  hate  to  see  us  do  anything  in  this  body 
that  would  prevent  us  from  getting  the 
C-5A.  even  though  it  is  going  to  take 
some  help  that  we  might  be  criticized 
severely  for  giving.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that.  But  we  do  it  day  after  day. 
We  have  never  done  it  in  this  big  a 
manner. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Another  reason  why 
I  am  concerned  about  this  is  whether, 
when  we  get  this  plane — If  we  get  it — 
it  win  be  a  worthwhile  plane  to  get. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Item ;  We  questioned 
whether  after  the  expenditin-e  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  public  treasury 
we  will  get  any  workable  planes  at  all. 
This  was  ridiculed.  But  now  the  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  special  scientific  com- 
mittee established  to  determine  the  tech- 
nical statiis  of  the  plane  has  raised  the 
most  serious  questions  about  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  the  wing.  If  their 
doubts  turn  out  to  be  true,  the  cost  of  re- 
designing and  producing  a  new  wing  may 
be  so  exorbitant  that  neither  the  few 
existing  planes  nor  those  now  in  produc- 
tion can  be  salvaged. 

That  is  the  sad  .state  of  affairs. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  this 
is  not  a  final  report.  This  is  a  highly 
responsible  publication,  and  they  say 
that  in  their  judgment  there  is  a  pros- 
pect that  it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel 
the  whole  operation.  Certainly,  we  should 
■not  pour  another  8200  million  or  another 
•$600  million  into  a  program  in  which  we 
might  end  up  with  no  plane  at  all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Finding  a  defi- 
ciency such  ais  this  in  a  new  design  air- 
craft is  not  unusual.  In  fact,  to  create  a 
new  concept  and  have  it  fly  and  have  it 
perform  in  a  complete  way.  to  my  mem- 
ory, has  never  been  done.  One  might 
point  to  the  747.  an  extremely  successful 
Airplane,  but  it  had  design  backgrotmd. 


I  felt  that  the  major  problem  with  the 
C-5  might  be  that  the  Lockheed  people 
felt  they  could  use  the  wing  off  the  141. 
or  that  concept,  and  put  it  on  the  C-5.  I 
think  they  tried  it  and  got  into  some 
trouble  with  it. 

But  finding  bugs  in  aircraft  is  not  un- 
usual. This  is  a  big  bug,  I  will  admit.  It  is 
the  biggest  airplane  ever  built.  It  Is  an 
airplane  that  has  performed  well.  It  has 
been  restricted  in  weight  lift  because  of 
the  deficiency  found  last  July.  But  the 
Air  Force  is  confident  that  it  can  be  cor- 
rected. If  there  is  a  deficiency.  I  think 
the  scientists  will  come  up  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  will  be  workable.  The  design 
of  the  wing  need  not  be  changed.  It  may 
be  that  new  metal  will  be  needed  in  some 
parts  of  it,  just  as  we  found  the  trouble 
in  the  B-IU,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  correcting  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  Senator's 
time,  but  I  would  close  by  hoping  that  we 
do  not  get  into  the  position  in  this  body 
of  denying  the  military  something  we 
have  to  have.  This  may  be  a  very  expen- 
sive airplane,  but  if  we  can  cut,  say, 
400,000  men  out  of  the  Army  on  a  per- 
manent basis — and  I  am  just  pulling 
that  figure  out  of  the  air — we  are  talking 
about  a  $4  billion  saving  a  year.  This,  in 
itself,  in  my  opinion,  would  make  the 
investment  worthwhile.  Without  it,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  have  to  stay  with  the  old 
concepts  of  large  armies  and  outmoded 
means  of  transport  around  the  world,  if 
we  have  to  transport  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  we  can  build  a  plane  of  this 
size,  with  this  capability,  this  mission 
can  be  very  useful  to  us,  and  perhaps  it 
can  be  economical  in  the  long  run. 

We  can  take  a  look  at  what  Boeing  has 
done  with  the  jimibo  jet,  which  is  not  the 
same  plane,  but  a  similar  plane.  It  does 
not  have  the  same  load  capacity.  It  has  a 
little  different  loading  system.  Their  cost 
is  $20  million  per  copy,  compared  with 
over  $50  milhon  per  copy  for  the  C-5A. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
consider  alternative  ways  of  getting  this 
kind  of  plane  for  less  money,  and  a  more 
reliable  plane,  one  which  will  do  the  job 
that  is  required. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  it  is  being 
done.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  poured 
much  money  into  this  project,  and  we 
have  repeatedly  been  given  the  wrong 
information.  We  are  now  asked  to  pour 
a  little  more  money  into  It.  on  the  basis 
of  faith,  without  being  given  any  infor- 
mation at  all  as  to  the  justification  for 
those  funds  being  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  the  plane.  Certainly,  we  should 
not  do  this  until  we  get  the  technical 
report  and  get  some  basis  for  judging 
whether  this  is  a  plane  we  can  fly  for 
the  full  30,000  hours. 

No.  2.  we  should  not  do  it  until  we  have 
a  cash  flow  analysis. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  help  the  Senator.  I  hope  that  his  ac- 
tions will  not  result  in  hamstringing  the 
effort  to  help  our  Armed  Forces  in  a  way 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with; 
namely,  making  the  plsmes  a  little  bit 
smaller  so  that  we  can  move  them  more 
quickly  and  more  compactly  when  we 
have  to  around  the  world. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

We  have  continually  been  given  no  In- 
formation or  bad  information  or  false 
information. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  protector  of  the  public  in- 
terest, to  make  certain  that  this  plane 
will  be  produced  and  that  the  United 
States  will  get  what  is  has  paid  for,  be- 
fore we  spend  any  more  money. 

There  is  no  reason  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  There  is  even  less  rea- 
son to  do  so  in  the  dark. 

MODEST    AMENDMEIfTS 

That  is  why  I  am  submitting  my 
amendments.  The  flrst  would  cut  out  the 
$200  million — for  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  no  contractual 
or  legal  obligation  whatsoever. 

The  second  would  prevent  the  expend- 
itures of  the  1971  funds  until  we  get 
what  should  be  a  routine  cash  flow 
analysis,  and  until  we  flnd  out  from 
fEictory  data  what  the  precise  production 
schedule  and  work  in  progress  on  this 
plane  really  is. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
feel  as  I  do.  including  some  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
tliat  they  will  offer  similar  amendments 
in  the  committee,  and  I  plan  to  offer 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


THE  16TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  DE- 
LINQUENT FEDERAL  TAXES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  incorporating  in 
the  Congressional  Record  my  16th  an- 
nual report  on  delinquent  Federal  taxes. 

First.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Commissioner  Thrower  for  his 
cooperation  in  sissembling  the  statistics 
for  this  report.  With  his  cooperation  this 
is  the  most  detailed  annual  report  that  I 
have  been  able  to  assemble  over  the  years, 
and  the  breakdown  is  in  a  manner  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  of  greater  interest  and 
easier  to  understand  than  any  hereto- 
fore. 

For  years  I  have  been  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  public  has  a  right  to  the 
identification  of  those  individuals  or  cor- 
porations who  do  not  pay  their  taxes  and 
which  are  ultimately  marked  off  or  set 
aside  as  imcollectable.  Insertion  No.  2 
Identifies  this  list  of  those  who  have  ac- 
counts of  $25,000  or  over  reported  in  1969 
as  uncollectable. 

The  third  category  represents  a  list  of 
the  100  largest  compromise  settlements, 
including  in  each  instance  the  name  and 
SMldress  sis  well  as  the  amount  of  tax  plus 
penalties  and  interest  due  and  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  settlement. 

Category  No.  1  is  a  breakdown  by  in- 
dividual districts  showing  the  amoimt  of 
current  delinquencies  and  listing  figures 
for  both  1968  and  1969,  thereby  showing 
the  extent  of  increase  or  decresise  in  such 
accoimts. 

These  charts  will  all  be  Incorporated 
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in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  explain- 
ing in  greater  detail  the  progress  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  making. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  report  that  the 
delinquencies  for  calendar  year  1969 
show  an  increase  of  27  percent  above 

1968,  or  $2,018,789,000  on  December  31, 

1969,  as  compared  with  $1,586,611,000  the 
year  before,  or  an  increase  of  $432,178,- 
000. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,018,789,000  car- 
ried as  delinquent  at  the  end  of  1969  the 
report  shows  that  $228,711,000  were  set 
aside  in  a  special  category  and  listed  as 
imcollectable. 

What  makes  this  1969  report  even  more 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  delinquent 
employment  taxes  have  jumped  from 
$339,428,000  at  the  end  of  1968  to  an  all- 
time-high  $545,924,000  on  December  31, 
1969,  or  an  increase  of  60  percent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  em- 
ployment taxes  represent  moneys — or 
taxes— withheld  from  the  employees' 
paychecks  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  be  used  as  corporate 
funds.  These  are  trust  funds,  and  the 
employers  do  not  have  any  right  to  com- 
mingle these  withheld  payroll  taxes  from 
the  employees  and  to  use  the  money  as  a 
part  of  their  business  operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  break- 
down of  the  1969  delinquencies  by  col- 
lection districts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

This  16th  annual  report  shows  delin- 
quent and  imcollected  taxes  in  1969  at 
an  alltime  high  with  all  offices  except 
five — Chicago.  Omaha,  Albuquerque, 
Boise,  and  Helena — showing  a  record 
high  in  employment  tax  delinquencies. 

I  mention  again  that  these  employ- 
ment taxes  are  taxes  witliheld  from  the 
wages  of  employees,  and  they  should  be 
treated  as  trust  funds.  Under  no  circum- 
stances does  the  employer  have  a  right  to 
divert  these  funds  for  his  own  use. 

While  this  report  shows  delinquent  or 
imcollected  taxes  for  the  year  1969  at  an 
alltime  high  it  should  be  pointed  out 
tliat  the  Government  today,  percentage- 
wise, is  doing  a  better  job  in  collecting 
these  taxes  than  when  this  type  of  an- 
nual report  was  first  initiated  in  1954. 

At  that  time  the  total  amount  of  de- 
linquent taxes  in  all  categories  was 
$1,614,494,000.  The  total  at  the  end 
of  1969  was  $2,018,789,000,  an  increase 
of  about  $400,000,000;  however,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  fiscal  1954  the  to- 
tal taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  was  substantially  lower  than 
those  collected  today,  or  $69.9  billion  in 
fiscal  1954  as  compared  to  $187.9  billion 
in  fiscal  1969. 

Prior  to  1954  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  not  compiled  these  statistics; 
hence  there  is  no  method  of  comparison 
with  prior  years.  Since  that  date,  how- 
ever, the  Department  has,  upon  my  re- 
quest, been  compiling  and  submitting  an 
anpimi  report  of  these  delinquent  ac- 
counts. As  indicated  in  my  earUer  re- 
marks the  report  submitted  this  year  by 
Commissioner  Thrower  was  the  most 
comprehensive  report  to  date.  These  an- 
nual statistics  have  helped  to  keep  the 
various  districts  alert  to  the  problem. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  insertion  No.   1  which 


show  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  delin- 
quencies and  amounts  listed  as  uncol- 
lectible in  each  of  the  various  regional 
offices  for  the  years  1968  and  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
9&  follows: 

NOBTH-ATIANTIC    aEGION 

Albany,  New  York. — Dellnruent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $6,688,000  In  1968  to  (8.960,- 
000  in  1969,  but  employment  taxes  Jumped 
64  percent,  or  from  $4,639,000  In  1968  to 
$7,616,000  In  1969.  Delinquent  taxes  listed 
as  "other"  (representing  excise  taxes.  In- 
heritance taxes,  etc.)  dropped  from  $4,014,000 
m  1968  to  $785,000  In  1969  while  at  the  same 
time  taxes  wTltten  off  or  set  aside  as  \m- 
coUectlble  dropped  from  $5,134,000  In  1968 
to  $2,966,000  In  1969. 

Augusta,  Maine,  has  a  below  average  re- 
port. Delinquent  Income  taxes  In  this  office 
Jumped  from  $1,909,000  In  1968  to  $4,630,000 
In  1969,  or  more  than  double.  Delinquent 
employment  taxes  in  this  office  Jumped 
nearly  135  per  cent,  or  from  $576,000  In  1968 
to  $1,351,000  in  1969.  while  total  uncollected 
taxes  In  this  office  rose  from  $2,759,000  in 
1968  to  $6,321,000  In  1969. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $27,865,000  in  1968  to  $35.- 
357.000  in  1969  while  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  from  $17,518,000  in  1968 
to  $23,724,000  In  1969.  or  an  Increase  of  35 
per  cent.  UncoUectlbles  in  Boston  dropped 
from  $10,127,000  In  1968  to  $5,352,000  In  1969. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Delinquent  income 
taxes  Jumped  $10,000,000.  or  from  $48,757.- 
000  in  1968  to  $58,501,000  In  1969.  and  de- 
linquent employmen  taxes  Jumped  37  per 
cent,  or  from  $25,901,000  In  1968  to  $35,691.- 
000  in  1969:  however,  the  amounts  listed  or 
set  off  as  uncollectible  in  the  Brooklyn  office 
dropped  from  $25,836,000  In  1968  to  $11,823,- 
000  in  1969. 

Buffalo.  New  York — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  nearly  doubled.  Jumping  from  $7,612.- 
000  in  1968  to  $13,665,000  in  1969,  while 
delinquent  emplojrment  taxes  rose  from 
$11,656,000  in  1968  to  $14,278,000  In  1969. 

Burlington,  Vermont. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $1,422,000  In  1968  to  $1,985.- 
000  by  the  end  of  December  1969.  Delinquent 
employment  taxes  rose  16  per  cent  from 
$666,000  m   1968  to  $773,000  In   1969. 

Hartford,  Connecticut. — Total  uncollected 
taxes  In  this  office  Increased  spectacularly. 
Delinquent  Income  taxes  more  than  doubled, 
jumping  from  $12,759,000  at  the  end  of 
1968  to  $30,292,000  at  the  end  of  1969.  Em- 
ployment taxes  nearly  doubled,  rising  from 
$5,240,000    In    1968    to    $10^27.000    In    1969. 

Manhattan,  New  York. — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  rose  from  $144,165,000  In  1968 
to  $160,298,000  in  1969  while  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  Jumped  $20,000,000,  or  from 
$52,348,000   In    -963    to   $72,398,000    in    1969. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. — This  Is  an- 
other office  with  a  bad  report.  Delinquent  in- 
come taxes  nearly  doubled,  rising  from 
$1,184,000  in  1968  to  $2,232,000  In  1969,  while 
delinquent  employment  taxes  rose  over  70 
percent,  or  from  $926,000  In  1968  to  $1,- 
587,000  in  1969.  Likewise  taxes  set  aside  as 
uncollectible  nearly  trlppled,  increasing  from 
$233,000  In  1968  to  $681,000  In  1969. 

Providence.  Rhode  Island. — Delinquent  in- 
come taxes  rose  about  50  percent,  or  from 
$2,489,000  in  1968  to  $3,678,000  in  1969,  but 
delinquent  employment  taxes  more  than 
doubled.  Jumping  from  $1,377,000  in  1968  to 
$2,998,000  In  1969. 

MID-ATt-ANTIC     RZGION 

Baltimore.  Maryland. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $27,845,000  In  1968  to  $34,- 
216,000  in  1969  while  delinquent  employment 
taxes  Jumped  nearly  80  percent,  or  from 
$6,911,000  in  1968  to  $12,218,000  In  1969:  how- 
ever, the  accounts  classified  as  uncollectible 
In  this  office  dropped  during  1969  from  $6,- 
056,000  In  1968  to  $3,878,000  In  1969. 


Newark,  New  Jersey. — This  office  reported 
a  decline  In  delinquent  income  taxes,  drop- 
ping from  $50,835,000  in  1968  to  $46,292,000 
in  1969;  however,  delinquent  employment 
taxes  more  than  doubled.  Jumping  from 
$14,422,000  in  1968  to  $29,760,000  in  1969.  The 
delinquenclea  of  other  taxes  i  excise.  Inheri- 
tance, etc.)  rose  from  $9,973,000  In  1968  to 
$16,119,000  in  1969. 

PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Delinquent 
Income  taxes  rose  slightly,  or  from  $26,794,000 
In  1968  to  $28,628,000  In  1969:  however,  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  Jumped  nearly 
$10,000,000,  or  from  $9,663,000  in  1968  to 
$19,391,000  in  1969:  however,  the  amount 
listed  as  uncoUectible  in  this  office  dropped 
from  $15,169,000  In  1968  to  $10,681,000  in 
1969. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — This  la  another 
office  which  showed  a  reduction  in  delinquent 
income  taxes,  dropping  from  $14,080,000  In 
1968  to  $11,503,000  in  1969:  however,  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  rose  over  40  per- 
cent, or  from  $7,667,000  in  1968  to  $10,867,000 
In  1969,  and  amounts  set  aside  as  uncoUec- 
tible nearly  doubled,  rising  from  $1,790,000  In 

1968  to  $3,404,000  in  1969. 

Richmond,  Virginia. — This  office  has  a  bad 
report  showing  delinquent  income  taxes 
Jumping  from  $9,786,000  in  1968  to  $13,- 
611,000  in  1969.  Delinquent  employment  taxes 
more  than  doubled.  Jumping  from  $6,031,000 
In  1968  to  $13,042,000  in  1969.  Other  type 
delinquencies  likewise  increased  substan- 
tially, from  $1,685,000  in  1968  to  $3,162,000  in 
1969,  while  at  the  same  time  taxes  marked 
off  or  set  aside  as  uncoUectible  rose  from 
$1,858,000  in  1968  to  $3,362,000  in  1969. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  in'thls  office  rose  from  $2,121,000 
In  1968  to  $2,398,000  In  1969,  but  employ- 
ment taxes  more  than  doubled,  Jumping  from 
$631,000  m  1968  to  $1,144,000  in  1969;  how- 
ever, taxes  marked  off  or  set  aside  as  un- 
collectible m  this  office  dropped  from  $1,- 
273,000  in  1968  to  $270,000  In  1969. 

SOUTHKAST    KEGION 

Atlanta.  Georgia. — DeUnquent  Income  taxes 
rose  from  $8,122,000  In  1968  to  $9,367,000  In 

1969  while  delinquent  employment  t&xee 
Jumped  63  percent,  or  from  $4,427,000  in  1968 
to  $7,218,000  in  1969. 

Birmingham,  Alabama. — DeUnquent  In- 
come taxes  in  this  office  rose  over  50  per  cent, 
or  from  $4,287,000  in  1968  to  $6,489,000  In 
1969.  Employment  tax  delinquencies  rose  48 
per  cent,  or  from  $3,638,000  in  1968  to  $6,- 
390,000  in  1969. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. — DeUnquent  In- 
come taxes  decUned  from  $6,394,000  Ui  1968 
to  $5,073,000  in  1969  while  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  over  75  percent,  or  from 
$1,629,000  in  1968  to  $2,882,000  In  1969.  Other 
typ>e  delinquencies  in  this  office  dropped  by 
about  $600,000. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina. — Delinquent 
income  taxes  decUned  sUghtly,  or  from  $12.- 
289,000  In  1968  to  $11,716,000  in  1969,  but  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  Jumped  95  per 
cent  from  $3,213,000  in  1968  to  $6,250,000  in 
1969.  Other  type  of  delinquent  taxes  and  the 
amounts  listed  as  uncollectible  likewise 
rose,  from  $988,000  and  $2,073,000  in  1968  to 
$1,328,000  and  $3,108,000  In  1969  respectively. 

Jackson.  Mississippi. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $2,973,000  In  1968  to  $3.- 
811,000  m  1969  while  delinquent  employment 
taxes  in  Jackson  Jumped  92  per  cent,  from 
$1,378,000  in  1968  to  $2,653,000  In  1969. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. — This  office  reports  a 
decline  In  delinquent  income  taxes  from 
$74,691,000  In  1968  to  $68,267,000  In  1969: 
however,  delinquent  employment  taxes  In 
Jacksonville  rose  nearly  60  per  cent,  from 
$12,691,000  in  1968  to  $20^47.000  in  1969 
Other  type  tax  delinquencies  also  increased 
from  $8,303,000  In  1968  to  $11,336,000  in  1969; 
however,  the  amounts  of  taxes  marked  off  or 
set  aside  as  uncoUectible  dropped  $9,000,000 
or  from  $19,316,000  In  1968  to  $10,473,000  In 
1969. 
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Na&hvlUe.  Tennesse*.— Delinquent  Income 
taxes  Increased  from  $10,102,000  In  1968  to 
$12,756,000  In  1969  while  delinquent  employ- 
ment t&xee  rose  32  percent  from  $4,560,000 
In  1968  to  $6,030,000  In  1969. 

CENTRAL     RJECION 

Cincinnati,  Ohio —Delinquent  Income 
taxes  In  this  office  remained  about  stationary. 
or  $11,767,000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $11,- 
367,000  in  1969:  however,  employment  tax 
dellnquenciee  showed  an  Increaise  of  70  per 
cent  from  $4,785,000  In  1968  to  $8,189,000  In 
1969  At  the  same  time  other  type  tax  delin- 
quencies rose  from  $2,402,000  In  1968  to  $4.- 
465,000  in  1969  The  amount  of  tax  delin- 
quencies set  aside  as  uncollectible  dropp>ed 
fr^m  $7,642,000  In  1968  to  $3,532,000  In  1969. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Delinquent  Income  taxes 
rose  from  $29,874,000  In  1968  to  $33,773,000 
m  1969  Delinquent  employment  taxes 
Jumped  90  percent  from  87.010,000  In  1968 
to  $13,453,000  In  1969  Other  type  tax  de- 
linquencies and  amounts  set  aside  as  \in- 
collectible  likewise  increased. 

Detroit,  Michigan — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  828,565,000  In  1968  to  $.15,- 
736.000  In  1969  Dellnqueat  employment  taxes 
Jumped  over  70  percent  from  $14,046,000  In 
1968  to  «J4,113.0O0  In  1969.  Other  type  tax 
delinquencies  dropped  from  $14,016,000  in 
1968  to  $9,753,000  In  1969. 

Indianapolis.  Indiana. — This  office  shows  a 
Urge  Increase  with  delinquent  Income  taxes 
Jumping  from  $15,647,000  In  1968  to  $27,687,- 
000  in  1969.  Employment  taxes  Jumyjed  76 
percent  from  $6,142,000  In  1968  to  $10,844,000 
in  1969.  Other  type  delinquencies  showed 
some  decline. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  remained  about  the  same,  or  $9,913,000 
in  1968  as  compared  with  89,997,000  In  1969. 
Delinquent  employment  taxes,  however. 
Jumped  65  percent  from  $3,222,000  In  1968 
to  $5,330,000  In  1969.  Other  type  tax  de- 
linquencies more  than  doubled,  jumping 
from  $1,515,000  In  1968  to  $3,672,000  In  1969. 
Amounts  set  aside  as  uncollectible  rose  from 
81.532.000  In  1968  to  $2,188,000  in  1969. 

Parlcersburg.  West  Virginia —Delinquent 
Income  taxes  rose  from  $3,219,000  In  1968 
to  $4  318.000  in  1969  while  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  In  this  office  jumped  77  per- 
cent from  $1,623,000  In  1968  to  $2,888,000  In 
1969 

MIDWEST     azCION 

Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  rose  from  $860,000  In  1968  to 
$942,000  In  1969.  Delinquent  taxes  jumped 
65  percent  from  $284,000  in  1968  to  $470,000 
In  1969.  Other  type  delinquencies  rose  8f>€C- 
tacularly,  or  from  $111,000  In  1968  to  $713,000 
in  1969  Amounts  listed  as  uncollectible  like- 
wise Jumped,  rising  from  $94,000  In  1968  to 
8274,000  In  1969.  This  office  haa  a  bad  report. 

Chicago,  Illinois. — Delinquent  Income  taxes 
In  this  office  jumped  from  $31,329,000  In  1968 
to  $43,617,000  In  1969  while  deUnquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  22  percent,  or  from 
$14,185,000  in  1969  to  $17,415,000  In  1969. 
Other  type  tax  delinquencies  more  than 
doubled.  Jumping  from  $2,695,000  In  1968  to 
$7,196,000  in  1969. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  sllghUy  from  $3,149,000  In  1968  to 
$3,492,000  In  1969  while  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  Jumped  75  percent,  or  from  81.- 
249,000  in  1968  to  $2,187,000  In  1969,  Other 
type  delinquencies  rose  from  $728,000  In  1968 
to  $1,244,000  m  1969. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  nearly  doubled  from  $456,000  In  1968 
to  $925,000  In  1969  Delinquent  employment 
taxes  rose  108  percent  from  $389,000  In  1968 
to  $81 1,000  in  1969. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  rose  from  $6,473,000  In  1968  to 
$7,686,000  In  1969  while  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  47  per  cent  from  $2,967,000 
in  1968  to  $4,370,000  In  1969.  Other  type 
tax  delinquencies  nearly  doubled  from  $1,- 
122.000  in  1968  to  $2,156  000  In  1969. 


Omiaha.  Nebraska, — This  Is  another  office 
which  does  not  have  a  good  report.  Delin- 
quent Income  taxes  Jumped  from  $3,826,000 
in  1968  to  $6,365,000  In  1989  while  delin- 
quent employment  taxes  rose  42  per  cent. 
or  from  8741.000  In  1B68  to  81.058.000  In 
1969. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri, — DeUnquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  810,523.000  In  1968  to  814.- 
723,000  In  1969  while  delinquent  employment 
taxes  rose  30  per  cent  from  85,375.000  In 
1968  to  86,995,000  In  1969,  Other  type  delin- 
quencies declined  from  84,199,000  in  1968  to 
82300,000  In   1969. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $5,201,000  in  1968  to  $5.- 
968,000  In  1969  while  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  65  per  cent  from  $2,531,000 
In    1968   to   $4,181,000   In    1969. 

Springfield,  Illinois —Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $4,051,000  In  1968  to  $4.- 
404,000  In  1969.  Employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies rose  54  per  cent  from  $1,730,000  In  1968 
to  $2,672,000  m  1969. 

SOtTTHWXST  REGION 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. — Delinquent 
Income  taxes  rose  slightly  from  $4,928,000 
in  1968  to  $4,977,000  In  1969,  DeUnquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  39  prr  cent  from  $1,- 
147,000  In  1968  to  $1,595,000  In  1969. 

Austin,  Texas — DeUnquent  Income  taxes 
rose  from  $42,131,000  In  1968  to  $43,035,000 
In  1969.  while  delinquent  employment  taxes 
rose  31  per  cent  from  $8,585,000  In  1968  to 
811,301.000    in    1969. 

Cheyenne.  Wyoming, — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  rose  from  8533,000  In  1988  to 
$601,000  In  1969.  Delinquent  employment 
taxes  rose  33  per  cent  from  $432,000  In  1968 
to  $576,000  In  1969. 

Dallas,  Texas. — DeUnquent  Income  taxes 
rose  from  850,974,000  In  1968  to  865,920.000 
in  1969  while  deUnquent  employment  taxes 
Increased  43  per  cent  from  86.486,000  In  1968 
to  $9,320,000  in  1969,  Other  type  tax  delin- 
quencies rose  spectacularly  from  $2,632,000 
in  1968  to  $21,338,000  In  1969.  while  the 
amounta  set  aside  as  uncollectible  dropped 
from  $7,219,000  In  1968  to  $4,758,000  In  1989. 
This  office  sUn  does  not  have  a  good  report, 

Denver,  Colorado— Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $6,863,000  In  1968  to  88372.- 
000  In  1969  while  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies rose  30  per  cent  from  83.703,000 
in  1968  to  84.810,000  In  1969.  Other  type 
delinquencies  rose  from  81,952,000  In  1968 
to   82.730.000   in    1969. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas, — This  office  shows 
a  sizeable  reducUon  in  delinquent  Income 
taxes  dropping  from  86,642,000  In  1988  to 
84,307,000  in  1969:  however,  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  56  per  cent  from  81  444  - 
000  In  1968  to  82.260.000  In  1969. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  for  1968  and  1969  were  about  the 
same,  or  811,799,000  and  811,982,000.  respec- 
tively. Employment  tax  delinquencies  rose  21 
per  cent  from  87.372,000  In  1988  to  88.937.000 
In  1969.  Likewise  other  type  tax  delinquencies 
and  amounts  set  aside  as  uncollectible  de- 
clined. This  office  has  a  better  than  average 
report. 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma.— ThU  office 
shows  a  decUne  In  delinquent  Income  taxes 
from  87.087.000  In  1988  to  86.199.000  In  1989. 
Employment  tax  delinquencies,  however. 
Jumped  53  per  cent  from  83.184.000  In  1968 
to  $4,886,000  in  1969.  Other  type  delinquen- 
cies nearly  doubled,  rising  from  83.560.000 
in  1968  to  $5,178,000  In  1969. 

Wichita,  Kansas— Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  87.197,000  In  1968  to  $7,818,000 
In  1969.  while  delinquent  employment  taxes 
rose  55  per  cent  from  $2,098,000  In  1968  to 
$3,254,000  In  1989.  Amounts  set  aside  as  un- 
collectible rose  from  8878,000  In  1968  to  81  - 
468,000  In  1969. 

WESTERN    REGIONS 

Anchorage.  Alaska.— Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  8979.000  In  1988  to  81.074,000 


In  1969.  Delinquent  employment  taxes  rose 
57  per  cent  from  8946,000  In  1968  to  $1,489,000 
in  1969. 

Boise,  Idaho— This  office  has  a  good  re- 
port, showing  a  decline  In  delinquent  income 
taxes  from  $2,508,000  in  1968  to  $1,408,000  In 
1969.  while  delinquent  employment  taxes, 
although  rising,  show  a  less  than  average  in- 
crease, rising  from  $826,000  in  1968  to 
$921,000  in  1969, 

Helena,  Montana. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $1,081,000  In  1968  to  $1,467.- 
000  In  1969,  whUe  delinquent  employment 
taxes  jumped  93  per  cent  from  $368,000  In 
1968  to  $711,000  In  1969. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. — DeUnquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $2,191,000  in  1968  to  $2,- 
469,000  in  1969,  but  dellnqeunt  employment 
taxes  jumped  over  100  per  cent  from  $1,199,- 
000  In  1968  to  $2,452,000  in  1969. 

Los  Angeles,  California.— Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  In  this  office  for  1968  were  about 
the  same  as  1969,  or  874,011.000  and  $74.- 
450,000,  respectively.  Delinquent  employment 
taxes,  however,  jumped  over  130  per  cent 
from  $16,021,000  In  1968  to  $37,093,000  In 
1969.  Other  type  delinquencies  likewise  In- 
crease spectacularly  from  $28,653,000  in  1968 
to  $46,352,000  In  1969;  however,  the  amounts 
written  off  or  set  aside  as  uncollectible 
dropped  from  866,107,000  In  1968  to  $29,569,- 
000  In  1969. 

Phoenix.  Arizona. — DeUnquent  income 
taxes  rose  from  $5,032,000  In  1968  to  $6,151,- 
000  In  1969.  Employment  tax  delinquencies 
rose  110  per  cent  from  $2,113,000  in  1968  to 
$4,440,000  in  1969  Other  type  delinquen- 
cies tripled  Jumping  from  $2,145,000  In  1968 
to  $6,759,000  In  1969.  The  amounts  set  aside 
as  uncollectible  did  drop  from  $3,380,000  in 
1988  to  $1,505,000  in  1969. 

Portland,  Oregon— DeUnquent  Income 
taxes  jumped  from  $5,757,000  In  1968  to  $9.- 
076.000  in  1969  while  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  jumped  71  per  cent  from  $2,860.- 
000    in    1968    to    $4,917,000    In    1969. 

Reno,  Nevada. — DeUnquent  Income  taxes 
jumped  from  $4,937,000  In  1968  to  $8,477,000 
m  1969.  Employment  tax  delinquencies  rose 
51  per  cent  from  $2,038,000  In  1968  to  $3,078,- 
000  In  1969. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  rose  from  $2,433,000  in  1968  to  $3,425,- 
000  In  1969,  Employment  tax  delinquencies 
rose  over  100  per  cent  from  $1,032,000  m 
1968  to  $2,090,000  In  1969,  and  amounts  set 
aside  as  uncollectible  rose  from  $991,000  in 
1968  to  $1,535,000  in  1969. 

San  Francisco,  California. — Delinquent  In- 
come taxes  rose  from  $28,484,000  In  1968  to 
$31,469,000  in  1969.  DeUnquent  employment 
taxes  Jumped  77  per  cent  from  $9,752,000  in 
1968  to  $17,348,000  In  1969.  Other  type  tax 
delinquencies  rose  from  $21,137,000  in  1988 
to  $30,289,000  In  1969  while  amounts  set  aside 
as  uncollectible  In  this  office  rose  from  $11,- 
896,000  In  1968  to  $19,963,000  In  1969.  The 
report  of  this  office  Is  below  average. 

Seattle,  Washington. — Delinquent  Income 
taxes  doubled,  jumping  from  $6,102,000  in 
1968  to  $12,193,000  In  1969  while  delinquent 
employment  taxes  more  than  doubled,  jump- 
ing from  $2,754,000  In  1968  to  $6,547,000  In 
1969, 

INTERNATIONAL   OPERATIONS 

Puerto  Rico. — Income  taxes  rose  from  $1,- 
256,000  In  1968  to  $1,444,000  In  1969  while 
employment  tax  delinquencies  rose  73  per 
cent  from  $1,441,000  In  1968  to  $2,505,000  In 
1969. 

All  other  —This  designation  shows  an  In- 
crease In  delinquent  Income  taxes  from  $62,- 
408.000  In  1988  to  $64,432,000  In  1969  while 
employment  tax  delinquencies  in  this  cate- 
gory Increased  259  per  cent  from  $752,000  in 
1968  to  $2,703,000  In  1969.  Other  type  Inter- 
national delinquencies  rose  from  $3,911,000  In 
1968  to  $5,305,000  In  1969:  however,  amounts 
set  aside  as  uncollectible  In  this  group 
dropped  from  $7,538,000  In  1968  to  $1,306,000 
in  1989. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC  REGION 

[Figures  in  thousands] 
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1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


$1,909 

567 

81 

193 


6,321 


$58,  501 
35,691 
11,789 
11,823 


2,759 

Brooklyn,  N,Y, 

$48,757 
25.901 
12. 378 
25,836 


117.804 


112,872 
Burlington,  Vt 


Albany,  N.Y.  Augusta,  Maine 

Delinquent: 

Income $8,960  $6,688          $4,530 

Employment 7,616  4,639            1,351 

Other 785  4,014                249 

Listed  uncollectible 2,966  5,134              191 

Tout 20.327  20, 475 

Boston,  Mass. 
Delinquent: 

Income $35,357  $27,865 

Employment 23.724  17.518 

Other 5.233  4.800 

Listed  uncollectible 5.352  10.127 

ToUl 69,666  60.310 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Delinquent: 

Income $13,665  $7,512 

Employment 14.278  11,656 

Other 2.828  2,957 

Listed  uncollectible 2.167  1.974 

ToUl 32,938  24,099            3.105             2,593 

Hartford,  Conn,  Manhattan,  N.Y, 

Delinquent: 

Income    $30,292  $12,759       $160,298         $144,165 

Employment 10,227  5,240           72,398            52,348 

Other 17,103  19,224           30,282            25,193 

Listed  uncollectible 1,318  2,160          18.667           26,903 

Total 58,940  39.383 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Delinquent:- 

Income $2,232  $1,184          $3,678           $2,489 

Employment 1,587  926            2,998              1,377 

Other. 56  90               488              1,602 

Listed  uncollectible 681  233            1.247             1,493 

Total 4,556  2,433            8,411              6,961 


$1,985 
773 
152 
195 


$1,422 
666 
329 
176 


281,645  248,609 

Providence,  R.I. 


MID-ATLANTIC  REGION 


96,  542  82, 622 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Baltimore.  Md.  Newark,  N.J. 

Delinquent: 

Income $34,216  $27,845  $46,292  $50,835 

Employment 12,218  6,911  29,750  14,422 

Other  3,392  3,511  15.119  9.973 

Listed  uncollectible 3,878  6,055  5,381  7,392 

Total 53,704  44,322 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Delinquent: 

Income.  $28,628  $26,794  $11,503  $14,080 

Employment 19,391  9,663  10,857  7,667 

Other 6.586  5,874  2.733  2.260 

Usted  uncollectible 10.681  15,169  3,404  1,790 

Total 65,286  57,500  28.497  25.797 

Richmond.  Va. 

Delinquent: 

Income $13,611  $9,786  $2,398  $2,121 

Employment 13,042  5.031  1,144  531 

Other 3.162  1,685  324  235 

Urted  uncollectible 3.362  1,858  270  1,273 

Total 33,177  18,360  TlSe  Tlio 


Wilmington,  Del, 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Delinquent: 

Income... ....... 

Employment 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible 

Total 

Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment 

Other. 

Ltsted  uncollectible 

Total - 

Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible 

ToUl 8.717  6.751 


Atlanta.  Ga. 

Birmingham,  Ala, 

$9, 367           $8, 122 

$6. 489             $4, 287 

7,218            4,427 

5, 390              3, 638 

3, 645            4, 347 

779              1,050 

4, 856           3. 612 

2, 259              1. 980 

25, 088          20, 508 

14  917            10  955 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Greensboro.  N.C. 

$5,073          $5,394 

2,882            1.629 

513            1. 153 

1.416            1.147 

$11,716  $12,289 
6,250  3,213 
1.328  988 
3.108             2.073 

9.884            9,323 

22,402            18,563 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

$3,811           $2,973 

2,653            1.378 

322               418 

1.931             1.982 

$68,267  $74,691 
20.247  12.691 
11.336  6.302 
10.473             19,316 

110,323 


113.000 


1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


Nashville.  Tenn. 

Delinquent: 

Income $12. 756 

Employment 6  030 

Other 1,314 

Listed  uncollectible 3,674 

ToUl 23.774 


$10. 102  . 
4.560 
1.587 
4.671  . 

20,920 


CENTRAL  REGION 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Delinquent: 

Income..... $11,367  $11,767         $33,773           $29,874 

Employment.. 8.189  4,785           13,453              7,010 

Other 4.465  2,402            9.164             7.516 

Listed  uncollectible 3.532  7.642            5,895             4,096 

ToUl 27,553  26,596           62,285            48.496 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Delinquent: 

Income $35,736  $28,565 

Employment 24.113  14,048 

Other 9,753  14.016 

Listed  uncollectible 4,119  3,849 

ToUl 73,721  60,476 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Delinquent: 

Income $9,997  $9,913           $4,318            $3,219 

Employment 5,330  3,222            2,888              1,623 

Other 3,672  1,515            1,457              1.752 

Listed  uncollectible 2,188  1,532               870                568 

ToUl 21,187  16,182            9,533             7.1M 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

$27,687  $15,647 

10,844  6,142 

2,697  3,599 

3,749  6,487 


44,977  31,875 

Parltersburg.  W.  Va. 


MIDWEST  REGION 


Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment... 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible. 

ToUl 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 


$942 
470 
713 

274 


$850 

284 

111 

94 


$43,617 

17,415 

7,196 

13,191 


Chicago,  lU 

$31,329 

14,185 

2.695 

19. 128 


2,399 


1,339 


Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment 

Other.   

Listed  uncollectible. 

ToUl 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 

$3, 492  $3, 149 

2, 187  1, 249 

1.244  728 

704  696 


81,419  67.337 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


$925 
811 
128 
109 


$456 
389 
199 
135 


7,627 


5,822 


Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment... 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible. 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


1,973  1.179 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


$7,686 
4,370 
2,156 
2,491 


$6,473 
2,957 
1,122 
2.384 


$6,365 

1,058 

731 

450 


$3,826 
741 
495 
562 


ToUl. 


16,703 


12,938 


Delinquent 

Income 

Employment... 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible. 

Total 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


8,604  5,624 

St.  Paul,  Mien. 


$14, 723 
6.995 
2,500 
3.203 


$10,  523 
5.375 
4.199 
3.099 


$5,968 

4,181 
1,062 
1,158 


$5,201 

2.531 

972 

1.131 


Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment... 

Other. 

Listed  uncollectible. 

Total 


27.241         23,196 
SprhtgfieM,  III. 


12,370 


9.835 


$4,404 
2.672 
1,038 
1,222 


$4,051 

1,730 

933 

712 


9,336 


7,426 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 


Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  Austin,  TeL 

Delinquent: 

Income $4,977  $4,928  $43,035  $42,131 

Emptoym«it 1.595  1,147  11.301  8,585 

Other 801  335  15,533  U,027 

Listed  uncollectible 1.262  686  10,128  12,140 

ToUl 8,635  7.096  80.097  75.883 
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1969  196S 


1969 


1968 


Delinquent: 

Income 

EmpJoyment... 
Other 

Listed  uncollectiblf. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


$601 

576 

99 

249 


$533 

432 

75 

171 


$65. 920 

9,320 

21.338 

4,758 


Dallas,  Tei 

$50, 974 
6.486 
2.632 
7,919 


Total. 


1,525 


1,211         101.336 


Delinquent: 

I  ncome 

Employment... 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible. 


Denver.  Colo. 

$8,372  $6,663 

4.810  3,703 

2,730  1.952 

1,760  2.246 


Little 


68.011 
Rock,  Ark. 


1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


$4, 307 

J6,642 

2,260 

1,U4 

452 

270 

811 

2,315 

Total. 


Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment 
Other  

Listed  uncotlectibl*. 

Total 


17.672  14,564 

New  Orleans,  La. 

$11,982  $11,799 

8.937  7,372 

2,  513  2.  700 

3.908  4,496 


7, 830  10, 671 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


$6. 199 
4.886 
5,178 
1,932 


$7,087 
3,184 
2,550 
2.414 


Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment.. 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible 


$7.  818  $7, 197 

3,254  2.096 

1.207  1,194 

1.468  878 


Total. 


13. 747 


11,365 


WESTERN  REGION 


Usted  uncollectible $474  $486 

Total 2,717  2,051 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Delinquent: 

Income. $74,450  $74,011 

Employment 37,093  15.021 

Other.     .   - 46.352  28.653 

Listed  uncollectible 29,569  66,107 

Total 187.464         184.792 

Portland.  Oreg. 
Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible 

Total 

Delinquent: 

Income       .  

Employment 

Other.  

Listed  uncollectible 

Total 7  661  5,150 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Delinquent: 

Income -—        $12,193  $6,012 

Employment 6,547  2.754 

Other  2,103  2,916 

Listed  uncollectible 1.930  2.107 

Total 22.773  13.069 


$654 


$581 


6.053 


S6,151 
4.440 
6,759 
1.505 


4,319 

Phoenix,  Aril. 

$5,032 
2,113 
2.145 
3,380 


18.855 


12.670 


Reno,  Nev. 


$9  076 
4.917 
1.6*2 

$5,757 
2.860 
1.344 
1,268 

$8,477             $4,937 
3. 078               2,  038 
5, 841               5, 164 

650 

1,229              3.636 

16, 285 

11.229 

18,625            15,775 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calil. 

$3,425 

2.090 

611 

1.S3S 

$2,433 

1.032 

694 

991 

$31,469            $28,484 
17.348              9.752 
30,289            21,137 
19.963             11.896 

99,069 


71,269 


INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 


Delinquent: 

Income        

Employment... 
Other    

Listed  uncollectible. 

Total 

Delinquent: 

Income 

Employment... 
Other. 


Anchorage, 
»1,074 

Alaska 

$979 
946 
324 
424 

$1,408 
921 
125 
229 

Boisi 

B.  Idaho 
$2  508 

1,489 

826 

173 
704 

160 
148 

3,440 

2,673 

,  Mont 

$1,081 
368 
116 

2.683 

Honolulu 

{2.469 

2.452 

478 

3,642 

Helena 
$1, 467 

Hawaii 
$2  191 

711 

1  199 

65 

348 

Puerto  Rico 


All  other 


Delinquent: 

Income  

Employment 

Other 

Listed  uncollectible 

Total..... 4.492 


{1.444 

$1,256 

$64,432 

$62, 408 

2  505 

1,441 

2.703 

752 

309 

0 

5.305 

3.911 

234 

292 

1.306 

7.536 

2,939 


73.746 


74.607 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  next  I  aisk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  March  20.  1970,  signed  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Smith.  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  which  ac- 
companied these  statistical  reports  and 
which  letter  explains  in  greater  detail 
the  effort  the  Department  is  making  to- 
ward improving  its  collection  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Treasttrt  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  20,  1970. 
Hon.  John  J   Williams. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\s  Senator  Williams:  This  is  In  re- 
sf>onse  to  your  letter  of  January  23,  1970, 
requesting  a  list  of  those  accounts  which 
have  been  classified  as  uncollectible.  In  each 
office  in  1969,  a  list  of  the  one  hundred  larg- 
est compromise  settlements,  and  a  repoi^  of 
inventory  as  of  December  31.  1969.  which 
Includes  all  outstanding  tax  delinquencies. 
Data  on  the  compromise  settlements  are  be- 
ing transmitted  separately. 

As  previously  explained,  uncollectible  ac- 
counts are  those  on  which  the  likelihood  of 


collection  Is  so  remote  that  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  devote  further  manpower  to  them 
when  It  can  be  Ijetter  used  on  more  produc- 
tive work.  Typical  of  these  are  no  asset  cases, 
taxpayers  who  cannot  be  located,  and  those 
where  collection  would  cause  undue  hard- 
ship to  the  taxpayer  of  his  family.  Under 
stringent  controls  and  procedures,  these  ac- 
counts are  classified  as  uncollectible.  At- 
tachment 1  contains  a  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct 
tabulation  of  accounts  classified  as  uncol- 
lectible In  1969. 

In  total  there  were  18,167  fewer  accounts 
and  approximately  998.1  million  less  classi- 
fied as  uncollectible  In  1969  when  compared 
to  1968.  This  is  a  significant  Improvement 
which  la  due  to  two  major  factors,  only  one 
of  which  Is  within  the  Service's  control.  Spe- 
cifically, during  1969,  we  did  not  have  as 
many  large  dollar  cases  classified  as  uncol- 
lectible as  we  did  during  1968.  Secondly,  the 
reduction.  In  part,  also  reflects  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Data  I>rocessliig  system.  The  sys- 
tem now  analyzes  subeequent  returns  filed 
by  taxpayers  who  have  accounts  classified  as 
uncollectible.  If  a  refund  Is  due.  It  la 
offset  against  the  uncollectible  amount;  If 
uncollectible  because  taxpayer  could  not  be 
located  and  a  new  address  Is  shown,  or  If  un- 
collectible because  of  Inability  to  pay  and 
Income  is  In  excess  of  a  predetermined  level 
(based  uixin  the  taxpayer's  financial  clrcum- 


stancee)  the  accounts  are  reissued  for  further 

collection  effort. 

As  explained  last  year,  we  are  still  not  In 
a  position  to  give  you  a  report  on  all  ac- 
counts reported  as  uncollectible  In  previous 
years  on  which  the  statute  for  collection  has 
not  expired.  The  Data  Processing  system  has 
now  accumulated  a  minimum  of  three  years' 
data  (depending  upon  date  data  processing 
was  Implemented  In  the  various  regions)  on 
uncollectible  accounts.  We  are  now  eng&ged 
Ing  programming  the  system  to  eliminate 
those  accounts  on  which  the  statutory  per- 
iod for  collection  has  expired.  Hopefully,  by 
next  year,  we  should  be  In  a  position  to  give 
you  a  substantial  portion  of  this  data. 

Attachment  2  is  the  year-end  Inventory 
broken  down  by  the  various  tax  groupis  and 
showing  the  inactive  accounts  In  the  columns 
to  the  right.  The  figures  in  the  inactive  cate- 
gory are  included  In  the  figures  shown  In 
the  columns  under  the  various  tax  groups 
as  well  as  In  the  total  column.  All  offices 
were  current  In  their  Issuances  sis  of  Decemtjer 
31,  1969. 

The  following  table  summarizes  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1968  and  1969,  the  taxpayer  de- 
linquent accounts  broken  down  as  to  active 
and  inactive  status.  Accounts  in  the  Inac- 
tive category  are  those  In  which  collection 
action  has  been  deferred  pending  the  out- 
come of  audit  examinations,  court  cases,  or 
other  contingent  actiODA. 
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TOA  INVENTORY 
lOollirs  in  thousandsl 


Active 


Inactive 


ToUl 


Amount: 

Dec.  31,  1968 $948,250 

Dec.  31,  1969 $1,366,820 

Change  from  Dec. 
31,    1%8   to 

1969. +$418,570 

Percent  of  change.  +44 

Number: 

Dec.  31,  1968 $741,987 

Dec.  31,1969 $964,510 

Change  from  Dec. 
31.  1968  to 

1969 +$222,523 

Percent  of  change.  +30 


$638,361 
$651, 969 


+  $13,608 
+2 

$117,630 
$100,672 


-$16,958 
-15 


$1,586,611 
$2,018,789 


+»432, 178 
+27 

$859,617 
$1,065,182 


+$205,565 
+24 


The  above  statistics  show  a  sharp  deterio- 
ration from  the  position  reported  last  year, 
which  was  also  unfavorable  relative  to 
amount.  There  are  three  major  currents  at 
work  here,  two  of  which,  unfortunately,  op- 
erate to  Increase  the  size  of  our  Inventory. 
Those  factors  working  to  increase  the  Inven- 
tory are  the  growing  caseload  Itself,  IJiat  Is 
the  Increased  volume  of  accounts  receivable, 
coupled  with  the  decline  In  Service  man- 
power available  for  this  work  The  third 
counterbalancing  factor  is  the  Increased  pro- 
ductivity In  the  Service's  collection  opera- 
tions. You  can  appreciate,  therefore,  that  the 
Increase  In  Inventory  does  not  reflect  In- 
efllclency  but  rather  the  combination  of 
factors  outlined. 


Number,  calendar  year- 


Amount  calendar 
year— 


1968 


1969       1968 


1969 


Delinquent  ac- 
counts issued..    2.223,139      2,689.203    $2,251      $3,208 

Delinquent  ac- 
S:                  counts  closed...    2,231,854      2,470,741    $2,053      $2,786 
13              Man-years 
X  utilized 6.303  6.264 


Even  though  there  were  39  fewer  man- 
years  available  for  closing  delinquent  ac- 
counts, the  Service  closed  238.887  more  ac- 
counts valued  at  $733  million  during  1969 
than  1968.  An  unknown  portion  of  this  in- 
crease in  workload  Is  directly  attributable  to 
the  current  state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
Inflation  pressures  and  higher  Interest  rates 
have  made  delay  in  payment  of  taxes  an 
attractive  alternative  to  borrowing  money. 
Unfortunately,  when  taxp>ayers  refuse  to  re- 
spond to  bills  and  notices,  there's  no  other 
alternative  than  the  costly  process  of  making 
personal  contact.  The  Service  sponsored  cer- 
tain legislative  propKasals  that  would  have 
provided  rather  substantial  penaltlee  for 
failure  to  pay  taxes.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  took  a  step  In  this  direction  although 
the  legislation  enacted  was  something  less 
than  the  Service  had  recommended.  This 
legislation  Is  now  being  implemented  and 
we  will  closely  monitor  its  administration  to 
see  if  the  provisions  adopted  will  bring  about 
the  desired  deterrent  effect. 

Attachment  3  Is  a  listing  of  the  names  of 
taxpayers  who  In  1969  had  obligations  to 
the  Government  in  excess  of  $25,000  desig- 
nated as  uncollectible,  together  with  the  type 
of  tax  Involved  and  the  district  office  in 
which  this  action  took  place.  This  listing 
has  been  compiled  on  the  same  basis,  and 
with  the  same  restrictions,  as  that  furnished 
you  with  my  letter  of  May  6,  1969. 

Attachment  4  contains  a  dlstrtct-by-dlstrtct 
tabulation  of  abatements.  Abatements  are 
entirely  different  from  uncollectlbles.  As  a 
general  rule,  an  assessment  Is  abated  only  If 
It  Is  In  excess  of  the  tax  amount  actusJly 
due  and   legally   owing   at   the   time.   These 


cannot  be  reinstated  except  through  a  sub- 
sequent assessment. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  H.  SMrrH, 
Acting  Commisstoner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  upon  my  request  Commission- 
er Thrower  has  furnished  a  list  of  all 
individuals  or  companies  whose  tax  lia- 
bilities of  over  $25,000  were  reported  as 
uncollectible  during  the  calendar  year 
1969.  This  report  shows  the  names  of 
the  individuals  and  the  types  and 
amounts  of  taxes  reported  £is  uncollect- 
ible. 

At  this  point  Ilisk  unanimous  consent 
that  this  list  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

INSERTION  lll-ACCOUNTS  OF  $25,000  OR  MORE  REPORTED 
AS  UNCOLLECTABLE  IN  1969 


Taxpayer 


Type  of 
tax> 


Amount 

reported  as 

uncollectable 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  REGION 

Albany: 

Samuel  Feldman 

Henry  A   Adams 

James  Cocca 

Augusta    None  over  $25,000 

reported  as  uncollectable  in  1969. 
Boston: 

John  Blizzard'- 

State  and  Canada  utilities 

Isadore  Muchnick 

Joseph  Pacheco 

Eraser  J.  Cameron' 

David  A.  Berenson 

NeilOchsi 

George  and  Eleanor  Carney 

James  Sandel' 

Brooklyn: 

E^  Batkln 

Stanley  Kirshner 

H.  and  D.  GazeviU 

Jacob  Ragan 

Max  Friedman  (deceased) 

Mayer  and  Sally  Sohnen. 

Harry  Berger 

Greenpoint  Piece  Dye  Works,  Iik. 

Enrique  Lopez 

George  and  A.  Krieger 

Solomon  Roman 

T.  and  B.  Polley 

Titan-Marby  Corp 

Merkel.   Inc 

Morris  Sklar 

Buffalo: 

Antonio  Berreras 

Orlando  Herrera  Vega 

Burlington   None  over  $25,000  re- 
ported as  uncollectible  in  1969. 
Hartford: 

Lane  Machine 

Tyrus  and  Joan  Davis... 

Leo  Nunnink 

L  Deberadinis 

Fred  Paquette 

W  P  Stewart 

Manhattan: 

Sam  H   Feldman 

George  B.  and  Betty  Mahler 

Michael  Katotf  = 

Pennwest  Investing  Corp 

Alton  Blauner 

American  Busmess  Audit,  Inc 

John  and  Virginia  Severino 

Manlie  Severino 

Kullack  Tool  Corp 

Irving  and  May  Bronst^n 

Amos  Treat  Co.,  Inc 

Frankini  Corp 

Joel  Lozaw- 

Alice  Jayson 

Irving  and  May  Bronstein 

Herbert  J  and  Rhys  Steel 

Juan  Luis  Bernal ' 

Howard  A.  Collins 

Jose  Antonio  Ruiz  Belto* 

Richard  S.  Jones  &  Co.,   Inc.,  of 
California 

Anthony  Rose 

Irvin  Gluck  (Glover)  and  John 
Skian. 

Carlos  Garcia' 


720 $300,052 

1040 59,740 

EX-135 1,729,459 


3-N.. 

1120 

1040. 

1040. 

3-N.. 

3-N.. 

3-H-. 

1040. 

J-N.. 


1120.... 
1040.... 
1040.... 
1040.... 

1040.... 
1040.... 
1040.... 
941,'940. 
Various. 
1040.... 
1040.... 
10*0.... 

941 

941 

941 


3-N. 
3-N. 


941.. 
1040. 
941.. 
941.. 

730.. 
1040. 


115,774 
206,979 
303,091 
123.326 
341,421 
332,704 
345.600 
98.274 
333,904 

107,313 
206,409 
172,349 
100,830 
157.323 
415,444 
153,184 
152,921 
206,231 
185,683 
110.454 
215,497 
122,098 
109.553 
674,937 

310,400 
310,400 


40,166 
119.369 
121,629 

73,73* 
104.607 

47.380 


1040 236,843 

1040. 1,311,646 


204.168 
227. 874 
1. 220. 948 
205,982 
687,324 
687,324 
172,  898 
523,404 
375.129 
144,939 
237,661 
397,943 
698,968 

1040 2,634,383 

3-N 237.661 

941 112.851 

3-N 237,651 


EX-124 

1120 

720 

1120 

1120 

1120 

1120 

1040 

1120 

1120 

EX-124.... 

1040. 

1040. 


1120. 

1040. 


730 

EX-124.... 


964,112 
124,095 

286,305 
237,661 


Taxpayer 


Typed 
tax> 


MIO-ATUNTIC  REGION 

Baltimore: 

Fred  B.  Jr.  and  Nina  R.  Black 

Hadden  G.  and  GleiKta  Garvin 

Mango  Corporation 

Adolph  and  Lydin  Furman 

Newark : 

Standard  Service  Corp 

LeoSagal 

Allen  Kramer'.. 

J.  and  J.  Lomuscio 

Ferando  Benito' 

Adalbert  Gonzales  > 

Sherman  S.  Sharwell  (deceased).. 
Philadelphia: 

Coates  Coal  Co 

Menin  Furniture  Co 

Joseph  V  Fiorini  

George  J.  and  Helen  Daileda 

Bernard  and  Jeanette  Babis 

L  P.  and  E.  R   Levy 

Passing  Parade  Films,  Inc 

AbeSerof 

Thomas  A.  Douglas 

Solomon  and  Dekires  Burke 

George  J  and  H.  Y.  Oaileda 

Elias  Oubas 

Harry  P  Canaris 

P.  &  W.  Building  Main  CI.  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh : 

Henry  R.  Cassatt 

Charles  C.  Wilson 

James  Gardner .. 

Edward  Silverman 

Estate  of  V.  R.  Massock. 

Hobart  and  Beryl  Darling 

Adam  E.  Eidemiller 

Thomas  E.  Whitten .. 

Pittsburgh  Courier  Publishing  Co., 

Inc     

R.  E-  Kaplan  (deceased) 

Branna  Construction  C^irp 

Jerome  J.  and  V.  Stenger 

Victor  Lisotto,  Inc 


1040. 
1040. 
1120. 
1040. 


1120.... 
1040.... 
EX-124. 
1040.... 
EX-124.. 

3-N 

1040.... 


1120 

1120/9*1. 
1040/730. 

1040 

1040 

1040 

1120 

1040 

ll-C/730. 

1040 

1040 

730 

1040 

941/1120. 


941 

1040. 

1040. 

941.. 

1040. 

1040. 

1040. 

1040. 


941 

1040. 

1120. 

1040. 

941.. 


1040 

3-W 

3-N 

941 

720/1040. 
1120 


Richmond: 

(k)y  N.  and  Verna  Taster 

Robert  Clark' 

Henry  L  Eggleston' 

Geroge  LaParade 

George  Christofis 

Eastern  Trailer  Sales 

Wilmington:  None  over  $25,000 

reported  as  uncollectable  In  1969. 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


AtlanU: 

Howard  Monroe  Jones 730 

Robert  L  ar>d  Sara  0.  Yearwood..  1040 

Municipal  Theatre,  Inc 941 

Henry  Grady  (Jelly)  Jones 730 

Irbco 1120.... 

Municipal  Theatre 941 

Stanley  and  Evelyn  Martin 1040 

Birmingtism : 

0  M.  Cummings 1040.... 

Benjamin  and  Rose  Kahn 941 

Whitehead  PIbg.  Co 941 

Carlos  M.  H.  Rumboot' EX-124., 

G.  C.  McCullough 2749.... 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


(kilumbia: 

A  H  and  Margie  M  Becker _  1040 

Charleston  Drydock  &  Ship- 

buiWing  Co 941 

J.  W  Genaty  III 2749 

JamesC  Hammond 730 

Haskell  Blizzard 154 

M.  K.  Petty  and  J.  W.  Addison....  730 

Industrial  Electric.  Co..  Inc 941  

Greensboro: 

Vance  McLean  Sales... 1120 

Lola  Mae  Helms. ll-C/730. 

Robert  W.  Joiner 730 

J.  E.  Phillips. . .  730 

J.  R.  and  G.  K.  Stiller «M0 


Amount 

reported  as 

uncoHedabl* 


Portsmouth : 

Richard  Baker 941 

D.  and  J.  Erectors 941 

T.  Gordon  Hutchinson 941 

Providence: 

Benevolent  Educational  Associa- 
tion   1120 

Bruce  G.  Carline 1040 

Frank  Manfredi 1040 

Maurice  Rivet' EX-124... 

Imperial  Weaving,  Inc 941/940.. 

Anthony  and  Philomena  Altieri...  1040 

Morse  Salons,  Inc 941 

Morrow  Cotorplate,  Inc 941 


$76,143 
71,324 
46,288 


33.821 
108,390 

26,441 
330.584 

71,243 
143.140 

33,713 

76,924 


83,154 
105.390 
532,020 

89,877 

245.019 
119.776 
292,006 

112,  au 

176,900 
267.410 
178,815 

139.374 
778,245 
388.517 
790.390 
1,920,214 
383,410 
488,914 
134,069 
128.419 
125,941 
106,111 
179,458 
174, 185 
378.859 

57, 127 
189,845 

61.160 

54,594 
888.491 
109,942 

56.569 
120,080 

107.700 
51,098 

231.905 
92. 191 
61.990 

62,677 
446,000 
446.000 

51. «« 
153.520 

74,668 


93.476 
172.  m 

59,220 
390,605 
81,364 
76,871 
77,820 

57,538 

61.817 
126.233 
560.673 
165,199 

31.329 

135,762 
106,342 
64.182 
38,098 
338,191 
57,346 

890.886 

119,387 

118.  S71 

70,632 

107,438 
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INStRTION  III— ACCOUNTS  OF  «5.000  OR  MORE  REPORTED 
AS   UNCOLLECTABLE    IN    1969— Confinuod 


Taipayw 


Typ«ot 


Amount 

reported  as 

uncollectabla 


SOUTHEAST  REGION— Continued 

iKkvan. 

Walter  Earl  Davidson IS4 

Carolyn  Wngtit     ..       1040 

Gaoria  and  Lillian  MildMN 1040 

Wjlter  Earl  Davidson., _ 154 

T   Bond  Kellum     ^.1040 

jKksonville: 

JtisaO  Wright.- 1040 

American  Equity  Ufldirwntan, 

Inc 1120 

Oavid  T  Swidlef 1040 

J  S  Maw EX-135.... 

San  Posner 1040 

Placid  Ridge.  Ine 1120 

Sylvia  Goldring 1040 

Albert  and  Alice  L  Giiday 1040 

Nicholas  Vilord 1040 

Morgan  Mfg.  Corp 7Mi940... 

Joyce  Kaplo* 1040 

J   F  Corrigan.      ll-C/730.. 

Indian  Lake  Estates.  Inc 1120 

M  L  and  Isabella  Francis 1040 

Joe  W.  Sullivans  Cone 941 

Harris  Leveson.  Jf 11-C,730.. 

Michael  Meyerson 1040 

Cresski  i  Ptumbing,  Inc 940/941... 

R.  G  Wheeler 1040 

Mall  Mortgage  Loan,  Inc. 1120 

Raonaei  Enrique  Milon  Cantillo>.  EX-124... 

Mano  Presti 730 

Myl«  H   Johns i040i941.. 

M.ke  Bradford  &  Co 1120 

Howard  C.  Hagemian 1040 

^sliville: 

Sims,  Armstrong  &  Brown U-C/730. . 

Burks  Motor  Freight  Lines,  Inc  ..  940/941... 

A  J   Banks     .. 730 

A  J  and  Mary  Banks 1040 

R  andA.  L.Johns  .   1040 

Glasco  Constr ucliofl  Co 941 

Dallas  King 1040 

Jack  B  Littleton 1040 

Leonard  I   Barker. 1040 

James  I.  Collier ll-C/730.. 

Evelyn  V.  Davidson 709 

Tkomas  &  Higdon  Printing  Co  . 

Inc 940341... 

Burke  Construction,  Inc,  of 

Lotoetvilie. 941 

Kenneth  Vogt  Plastering  Co., 

Inc. 941 

Kingsport  Broadcasting  Co.. 

Int.       1120 

Ridgefield  Farms,  Ine 1120 

Nathan  BeJiamy 11-C,730/ 

940,341. 
A.  E.  and  Lola  (deceased)  Horn...  104O 


CENTRAL  REGION 

Cincinnati:  Karol  and  Alice  Blanor..  1040.. 
Cleveland 

Roberto  and  Joan  Brown 1040.. 

V.  E.  and  F.  K.  Shutrump 1040.. 

Andrew  D  Adams 1040.. 

Leonard  Smith 730... 

Thomas  P  Clifford.  Jr 1040.. 

Oetrort: 

Edward  Lee  Richards' Z-H... 

LaKepointe  Country  Club 720... 

James  K   Bradford 1040.. 

Louis  Garavagiia.  Inc 1120.. 

ind'anapotis: 

Wayne  and  Joyce  Levsef 1040.. 

Ptiiiip  and  Virginia  Meade 1040.. 

Louisville 

Glen  Corp 1120.. 

Oaniei  J   Andrews,  Jr 730... 

United  Brokerage  Co 1120.. 

Norman  Hart 730... 

Oi^ie  R.  and  L  Brow*. 1040.. 

Parkarsburg; 

Dane  Twitchell  1040. 

Charles  R.  and  Beulah  Wast 1040  . 

EsUte  of  Edwin  A.  Haddad 
(deceased)  1040. 

E.  E.  and  D  0.  Workman 1040. 

Hope  Mann 1040. 

FiBtey  M  Painter 1040. 

Troitino  Bros.  Inc 941.. 

MIDWEST  REGION 

Aberdeen    None  over  K5,0OC  re- 
ported as  uncollectible  in  1969 

Chicago' 

Ve«-Jay  Records.  Inc 

Do      

Herman  Greisdore* 

Chnstian  P.  Paichen 

Lester  R,  Peilet      

American  Motel  Construction  Co  . 
Keanar's  Charitable  Hospital.  Ix 
WilUam  M   ana  E'eanof  V.  Kennef. 

Thomas  Salinas,  Jr  i 

Katschke  Land  Developen 

John  Speroni 

Dixon  Quality  Oil  Co 


1120... 

720 

1040.... 
1040.... 
1040.... 
940 S41. 
1120... 
1040  ... 
EX-124.. 
1120.... 
1040.... 
720 


J48,772 

219, 734 

45.374 

60,759 

173,082 

106,912 

290,136 
457. 237 
149.144 
6»7.  523 
117.590 
458,174 
120, 199 
130,080 
262.845 
162,729 
241.534 
1.601.449 
155,477 
226.172 
237, 145 
921.  248 
146.670 
113.704 
168,289 
167.  535 
864  907 
322. 198 
144  222 
122.153 

107,  455 

35.975 

25,283 

166,779 

142.670 

28.800 

108,171 

277,  246 

215.997 

317.147 

50,320 

26. 145 

66.318 

68,057 

98.238 
61.906 
144,  732 

47,979 


87,944 

438.430 
202.058 
135.248 
359.  n7 
147.903 

100, 677 
114.589 

165, 705 
115,077 

284,835 
623. 26S 

357,209 

120,921 

122.071 

40,245 

67,166 

64.410 
87,713 

42,634 
41,466 
68,405 
40,842 
27,906 


254.197 
185.388 
2,298.876 
130,922 
336,585 
112.418 
129.408 
427,646 
162.903 
710.533 
390.885 
117,873 


Taxpayer 


Typed 
tax  I 


/Vmount 

reported  as 

uncollectable 


Des  Moines: 

Impact  Milling  Co.,  Ine 941. 

I     R.Sam  Krage 941. 

I    Tickal  Construction  Co 941. 


Fargo:  None  over  {25.000  reported 

as  uncollectible  in  1969. 
Milwaukee: 

Auto  Acceptance  &  Loan  Corp 1120 

Auto  Aaeplance  Corp 1120 

Simplex  Shoe 1120 

William  P.  Cole 730 

Anthony  and  Blanche  Verdooe...  1040 

Laufenberg  Bros.  Corp 941 

Marshall  Patokow 1040.... 

R.  C.  Hosking 941 

MarmanSoapCo 1120 

E.  D.  and  A.  Pollock 1040... 

James  M.  Herbarge  and  Justin  C. 

Williams:..   EX-124. 

Ace  Refngeralion 941 

E.  A.  Knab  Heating  &  Plumbing..  940/941. 
Omaha: 

Kelly  Ryan  Equipment  Co 940/941. 

Charles  Graziano 941 

EdwardB  Voyd 941 

St.  Louis: 

Plez  Lewis 941 

Crown  Ins.  Co.  of  W.  Virginia 1120 

H.  C.  and  M.  B.  Howard  (Herbert 
C.  Camien  and  Melita  B. 

Howard  (exwile)).... 1040... 

St  Paul: 

Donald  Brandvold 941 

Robert  C.  Leonard 1040 

Robert  G.  Ruud 941 

Wm.  0.  Strand.  Jr 941 

Springfield: 

Jack  H.Dyer 720 

Edgar  F.  and  Edna  Smith 1040 

George  W.  White 1040  ... 

Robert  Bilyeu 940,941. 

J.  W.  and  B.  J.  McOaniel 1040.... 

Arttiur  Pipeline,  Inc 941 

Baxter  L.  Adkins    1040 

B.  L  and  B.  Adkins 1040.... 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Albuquerque: 

Oliver  C.  and  Peggy  Reese 1040 

Virgil  John  Bland.  JM EX-124.... 

R.  6.  Wright  Co..  Inc 941 

Crusader  Dairies.  Ine 940,'941... 

Jeflrey  Allen  Spreen  i EX-124... . 

Austin: 

Bonnie  M.  Munoz 1040 

Luz  N.  Munoi 1040 

Merced  and  Lu  Munoi 1040 

Pedro  J.  Munoi 1040 

Pedro  J.  and  Bonnie  Munoz 1040 

Jesse  and  Dorothy  Daley 1040 

Leslie  E  and  Kathryn  Peek 1040 

Walter  Sekaly,  Sr U-C 

William  Dingier,  (deceased), 
CO  Margaret  Dingier  1040 

International  AC 1120 

Jose  Estaban6araa« EX-124... 

Alicia  Carrillo' EX-124... 

Don  Clay  Wilson' EX-124... 

Raymond  Keith  and  Charlotte 
Mane  Smith.'  EX-124... 

Mount  Franklin  Homes 1120 

Ralph  Bolton.  Simon  Walker, 

(deceased),  and  Walter  Sekaly..  730 

Cheyenne   None  over  S25.0(X)  re- 
ported as  uncollectible  in  1969. 
Dallas: 

Kenneth  S.  Boehm 730 

Enco  Construction  Co.,  Ine 941 , 

Claude  T.  Potts ll-C/730.. 

Denver: 

Sanders  &  Son,  Ine 1120 , 

Jacob  and  Ida  Hayubn 1040 

JamesW   Egan 1040.  ... 

Walton  A.  Dumesmil,  Jr.« EX-124... 

UoydW  Hammer 1040. 

Robert  L  Woolverton ...730 

Little  Rock :  None  over  S25.000 

reported  as  uncollectible  in  1969. 
New  Orleans: 

Popich  Marine  Construction,  Inc. 


940 S41/ 
1120. 

1120 

1040 


Supreme  Construction  Co..  Ine. 

Barbara  C  Recile 

Benjamin  Franklin  Cook 720 

Edwin  A  Vincent 1040 

Mildred  H.  Bradford -.  1040 

Universal  Marine  Corp 1120 

Oklahoma  City: 

ButordS   Kirtley 1040 

Wilma  Kirtley 1040 

C.PM  Constructors.. 941     .... 

WhitPale 1040 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Redd 1040 

Premium  Laundry  t  Dry 
Cleaners 941/940.. 


$30,713 
52,089 
26,567 


64,  577 
90,609 
50.422 
75. 429 
59. 720 
52.708 
404.691 
66,579 
70, 459 
93.  732 

83.002 
68.456 

70.406 

67.  927 
42. 070 
35.999 

52,309 
888.860 


122,479 

69.  345 
36.295 
28.888 
26,848 

35.832 
75,977 

285, 762 
31.058 
35.759 
30.329 
29,988 

149. 236 


52.200 
320,000 
163,641 

32.188 
319, 500 

122, 225 

137,801 
262.105 
180. 182 
68.604 
216.571 
111.738 
773,878 

275, 232 
109,922 
296,600 
296,600 
1,200,000 

1,199,112 
182,544 

924,863 


119,643 

103,670 
191,448 

89.003 
108,316 
109.365 
83.200 
56,920 
57.418 


163.436 

169.111 
571.993 
235. 873 
175.301 
144.171 
93,458 

110,659 
111,020 
179,394 
69.171 
55,942 

127.097 


Taxpayer 


Typ«of 

taxi 


Amount 

reported  as 

uncollectable 


Taxpeyer 


Wichita: 
John  V,  Prather., 
Jose  I.  Rangel'.. 


1040.  .. 
EX-124. 


WESTERN  REGION 

Anchorage: 

Carrol  Creek  Logging  Co 

Hennings  A  Murray  Corp 

Boise:  None  over  {25  000  reported 

as  uncollectible  In  1969 
Helena: 

(joorge  Anderson 

James  Anderson 

Honolulu: 

Theodore  III  and  Rose  Mar 
Dunham 

Randy  Wayne  Yawn* 

Dennis  Ray  Hankins' 

American  Sanitation  Ine 

A  4  B  Distributors,  Ltd 

Capitol  Engineers.  Inc.. 

Los  Angeles: 

Gilbert  Ranee  Dart' 

Km  Evan  Travers' 

Willie  Sloan"    .   

Paul  Hardeman.  Ine 

Thomas  Brown  Buchanan '. 

Jane  Ellen  Kenmir  ■' , 

Paul  Hardeman,  Inc 

Robert  Gould! 

Anthony  Earl  Ramsey' 

Howard  Ed  Jordon  ' 

King  Electric  Co  

Luis  Ayala  Rivera' 

Michael  G.  Mills' 

Stev  Leuenberg 

Dexter  Porter' 

Michael  Dare' 

R.  Wellington' 

Joanne  Temple 

Floyd  R.  and  Enna  Uodfelter.... 

Donald  Mottola  ' , 

John  F  Lindley' 

Odell  Andrews' 

P.  E.  Robertson 

Jerry  L.  Darnell' , 

M  Sehiaffino' 

Boyd  Productions 

Gerald  E.  McCannon' , 

Timmons  &  Timmons,  Etc' 

Ralph  Luis  Villalobos' 

Quinton  Prochaska  ■' 

Jerry  Sherwin  Lisner 

Cleveland  Washington' , 

Leonard  Dixon-' , 

Sheldon  and  Doris  Graff 

Lee  Duane  Hart' 

Martin  M.Greisiger' , 

Phoenix: 

Burnett  Walker,  Jr 

Waldo  Plumbing  and  Heating  of 
Arizona  

Calvin  M.  and  Charlene  Oressel. 

Frank  Hector,  Jr  and  Josephine 
Lares.'  

Thomas  Anthony  Fisher' 

William  Brent  Whalen' , 

Robert  Stanley  Wallace.  Jr.' 

Abraham  Mmker 

Reynolds  Robert  Rast '. 

Portland:  None  over  J25.000  re- 
ported as  uncollectible  in  1969. 
Reno: 

George  Ullom 

George  Saxton 

Elranco,  Inc  - 

Motion  Rouge 

Vista  Rock  Products,  Inc 

Spiros  and  Victoria  Kallas 

Contractors  Services,  Inc 

Salt  Lake  City: 

James  E.  Bagley' 

Chas  D.  Coddington' 

Horace  J,  Knowlton 

Reed  R  and  M  S  Maxfield 

Payroll  Service  Co 

Miracle  Drilling  Co 

San  Francisco 

Lasont Corp 

Michael  Gregory  McGuire' 

E.  Philip  Michaels 

Oevelop-A-Matic  Engineering... 

Thomas  M.  Truax. 

Kenneth  Fredrick  Oldright' 

Joel  Anderson!  

Robert  JeHrey  Adams' 

David  Wesley  Petty 

Robert  T.  Mailheau' 

John  Floyd  Lindley' 

Thomas  A.  Pavlis 

Pedrel.  Inc 

Terry  Joseph  Wing' 

Don  C  and  Ann  G  Silvertfiorne. 

Darren  Guy  and  tloise  Erlin'... 

Judith  Ann  Sloper' 

R.  P.  Sangemino' 


941 
941 


{79.809 
503.230 


50.286 
26,089 


1040 146.905 

1040 32,442 

1040 79,906 

EX-124 34,160 

EX-124 43,844 

940,941....  38,780 

1120 35.438 

941 61,073 

EX-124....  547,688 

U-124 408,212 

EX-124.    .  223,823 

1120 1.146,698 

EX-124 811,302 

EX-124 811,302 

720 337,879 

EX-124 207,868 

EX-124....  120,000 

EX-124 1.058.854 

941 65,150 

EX-124 101,820 

EX-124 651.200 

1040 113,238 

EX-124 651.200 

EX-124 619,283 

EX-124 614,404 

1040 509,100 

1040 342,263 

EX-124 232,800 

EX-124 217,620 

EX-124 221,967 

1040 137.732 

EX-124 120,000 

EX-124 118,482 

1120 90.005 

EX-124 224,000 

EX-124 136.120 

EX-124 3,160,367 

EX-124 342,000 

EX-135 194,386 

EX-124 136.000 

EX-124 105,363 

1040 1,641.824 

EX-124 159.988 

EX-124 435,202 

941 35,231 

941 255,991 

1040 41.068 

EX-124....  55,041 

EX-124....  91.949 

EX-124....  91.600 

EX-124 42.700 

1040 63,930 

EX-124....  49,182 

1040 36,557 

941 68.388 

1120 86.439 

941 48,839 

1120 36,210 

1040 151,404 

941 29.049 

EX-124 54,800 

EX-124....  54,800 

1040 68,137 

1040 359,062 

941 26,564 

941 27,365 

1120 134,960 

EX-124 395, 157 

1040 171.576 

1120 259.654 

1040 135.886 

EX-124 719,308 

EX-124 423.000 

EX-124 1,259,600 

EX-124 1,071,700 

EX-124 502.781 

EX-124 553.900 

2749 104.921 

1120 264,408 

EX-124 800.400 

1040 2,047.340 

EX-124 553.463 

EX-124 412,850 

EX-124 437,800 


Type  of 

tM> 


AnMunt 

reported  as 

uncollecUble 


Seattle: 
Roger  Dean  Folland  and  John  S. 

Borowicka' EX-124 

Edward  R.  Hicks 1040 

Puerto  Rico:  None  over  {25,000  re- 
ported as  uncollectible  In  1969. 

All  other: 

Robert  H.  and  Doris  E.  Miller 1040 

Clark  0.  Bramwell 1040 

Jorge  SilvertCarillo' EX-124 

Jesus  Mandel  P.  Garcia' EX-124 

C.  R.  and  0.  M.  Bone 1040 

Columbia  Insurance  Co 1120L 


{223,118 
57, 578 


185,  575 
141, 526 
105, 599 
105,599 
118.054 
133.516 


I  Types  of  Tax— The  above  table  of  accounts  reported  as 
uncollectible  lists  type  of  tax  by  the  form  number  of  the  return 
on  which  the  tax  is  filed.  Those  taxes  involving  narcotics  and 
marihuana  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk.  An  explanation  of  all  the 
forms  li<:ted  follows: 

3  N:  Narcotics. 
EX-123:  Excise  tax  on  narcotics. 
EX  124:  Excise  tax  on  marihuana. 
EX-125:  Excise  tax  on  oleo,  butter,  and  cheese. 
EX-135:  Excise  tax  on  wagering. 
154:  Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax. 
706:  Estate  tax. 
720:  Excise  tax. 
730:  Wagering  tax. 
941:  Witholding  and  FICA. 
1040:  Individual  income  tax. 
1042:  Income  tax  withheld  at  the  source. 
1120:  Corporation  income  tax. 
2749:  Withholding  and  FICA. 
3780:  Interest  equalization  tax. 
'  Refers  to  a  narcotics  tax  (marihuana,  heroin,  etc.). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, following  this  insertion  I  incor- 
porate in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  one 
hundred  largest  compromise  settlements 
for  the  year  1969.  This  list  gives  names 
and  addresses,  the  total  amounts  of  the 
taxes  including  penalties  and  interest, 
and  the  amount  and  terms  of  the  com- 
promise settlements. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
chart  listed  as  Insertion  IV  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Approval  date:  3-17-69. 

Sam  R.  Alley,  1026 — I6th  Street,  N.W.,  Apt. 
606.  Washington,  D.C. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $53.- 
531.08. 

Year  Involved :  1960. 

$8,000.00  to  be  paid  from  escrowed  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  upon  delivery  of  Certificates  of 
Ilelease  of  Lien  together  with  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  666.  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  his  Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00 
for  the  years  1968-74. 

Approval  date :  11-16-69. 

J.   W.   Barnett,  Sr.,  Voesburg,  Mississippi. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $25,- 
659.94. 

Year  Involved :  1956. 

$14,499.65  payable  In  full  within  SO  days 
after  notification  of  acceptance  of  this  offer, 
together  with  a  waiver  of  refunds.  Interest, 
default  agreement,  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7-57). 

Approval  date:  7-1-69. 

John  Barsky,  1908 — 3l8t  Street,  San  Diego, 
California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $194.- 
853.13. 

Years  Involved :  1954-60. 

$33,000.00,  payable  $15,000  within  60  days 
after  notification  of  acceptance,  the  bal- 
ance of  $18,000.00  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$250.00  or  more  per  month,  on  the  15th  day 
of  each  month,  commencing  on  the  15th  day 
of  the  first  month  after  notification  of  ac- 
oeptance,    together    with     Interest    at    the 
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rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  the 
ofTer  Is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ments are  made  In  full.  This  offer  contains 
the  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  form  656  (Revised  7/57). 
In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay 
a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  annual 
Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  per  year,  for 
the  years  1968  to  1977  Inclusive,  and  to  the 
asslgrunent  of  certain  notes,  loans  and  ac- 
counts receivable,  as  Itemized  In  the  adden- 
dum to  the  collateral  agreement,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  plus  an  agreement 
not  to  claim  capital  losses  on  any  of  the  as- 
sets Itemized  In  the  addendum. 

Approval  date :  10-29-68. 

Verne  D.  &  Linda  J.  Batchelor,  857  N. 
Edgemoor,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$49,026.26. 

Years  Involved :  1958-60. 

The  amoimt  of  the  offer  Is  $5,000.00  pay- 
able In  deferred  payments  as  follows:  $50.00 
per  month  commencing  December  1,  1968 
and  to  be  paid  the  first  of  each  month  there- 
after for  a  period  of  12  months,  and  then 
$75.00  per  month  commencing  December  1, 

1969  and  to  be  paid  the  first  of  each  month 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  12  months,  and 
then  $100.00  per  month  commencing  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970  and  to  be  paid  the  first  day  of 
each  month  thereafter  until  the  balance  of 
the  amount  offered  together  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  "7c  per  annum  from  the  date 
this  offer  Is  accepted,  Is  paid  In  full  together 
with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement 
and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev. 
7/57) .  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
Income  In  excess  of  $10,000.00  for  the  years 

1970  to  1973,  Inclusive,  and  In  excess  of  $8,- 
000.00  for  years  1974  to  1975. 

Approval  date:  8-11-69. 

Nat  Berman,  23  West  73rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$65,711.69. 

Years  Involved :  1957-60. 

$35,000.00  payable  as  follows:  $8,000.00  sub- 
mitted with  the  offer,  and  balsmce  payable  in 
equal  monthly  Installments  of  $750.00  com- 
mencing on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing notice  of  acceptance,  together  with 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57). 
In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay 
a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  income 
In  excess  of  $7,500  to  the  District  Director 
for  years  1968  to  1977  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  3-7-69. 

Homer  L.  Blackwell.  5611  West  97th  Street, 
Overland  Park,  Kansas. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$91,497.58. 

Years  involved:  1943-46  and  1948. 

$500.00  cash  paid  with  the  offer  together 
with  waiver  of  refunds  smd  other  provisions 
on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) . 

Approval  date :  5-15-69. 

John  A.,  Jr.,  and  AUyce  A.  Boland,  P.O.  Box 
312,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$88,839.59. 

Years  Involved:  1962-67. 

$15,000.00  payable  $12,500.00  within  60  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  of  acceptance  of  the 
offer  and  $2,500.00  to  be  paid  In  ten  monthly 
Installments  of  $250.00  each.  The  first  In- 
stallment being  March  1,  1969  and  subse- 
quent payments  being  due  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month  thereafter  through  December 
1,  1969,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  from  date  this  offer  Is  ac- 
cepted until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  In  full,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percen- 
tage of  his  future  income  In  excess  of  $7,- 


500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1974,  Inclusive. 
Such  amounts  as  may  t>e  collectible  under 
the  terms  of  this  offer  and  collateral  agree- 
ment are  not  to  exceed  the  liability  sought 
to  be  compromised. 
Approval  date :  8-29-69. 
W.  I.  &  Carolyn  Sue  Buchanan,  2619 
Princeton,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $31,- 
432.73. 

Years  Involved:  1964  and  1966. 
$500  00  paid  with  this  offer  and  $1,500  00  to 
be  paid  upon  notification  of  acceptance  of 
the   offer,    and    waiver   of   refunds,   default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/59).  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their 
future  income  In  excess  of  $7,600.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1973,  Inclusive. 
Approved  date:  3-12-69. 
Coronado  Homes,   Inc.,  and  Prank  Arvld- 
son,  Boyd  Small,  Lloyd  Small,  1208  Thomas 
Lane,   Renton,   Washington. 

Tax     due    and     compromise    settlement: 
$31,301.24. 

Year  involved :  1964. 

$1,200.00  already  paid,  plus  $100.00  to  be 
paid  on  February  15,  1969,  and  $100.00  to  be 
paid  on  the  15th  of  each  succeeding  month, 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum  on  the  deferred  p>Byments  from  the 
date  the  offer  Is  accepted  vmtll  the  respective 
payments  are  made  in  full,  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement,  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/67) .  (The  refund 
provisions  of  the  offer  refer  to  the  corpora- 
tion only  and  not  to  the  proponents.) 
Approval  date:  11-7-68. 
Don  L.  Corum,  2366  Eastwood  Place,  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee. 

Tax     due     and     compromise    settlement: 
$25,403.51. 

Year  involved:  1950. 

$2,500.00  to  be  paid  within  30  days  after 
atccpetance  of  offer.  Waiver  of  refunds,  de- 
fault agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7,/57).  In  addition  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percent- 
age of  his  future  Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00 
for  the  years  1968  to  1972,  inclusive. 
Approval  date:  12-19-68. 
Clifton  S.  &  Dorothy  S.  Crawford,  30 
Thunderblrd  Parkway,  8.E.,  Apt.  B-3,  Tacoma, 
Washlntgon. 

Tax     due     and     compromise    settlement: 
$36,244.46. 

Years  Involved:  1962-63. 
$3,000.00  paid  with  the  original  offer  01-15- 
68  and  $817.07  paid  with  the  amended  offer 
dated  07-31-68  and  waiver  of  refunds,  de- 
fault agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  Income  taxes  of  the  taxpayers 
for  all  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967  any  unused  portion  of  the  net 
capital  loss  sustained  by  the  taxpayers  In 
any  prior  year  shall  not  be  claimed  as  a 
short  term  capital  loss  for  any  succeeding 
year  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1212 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
taxpayers  have  also  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1968  to  1974,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date :  1-22-69. 
C.  S.  Day  and  Pearl  Day,  Route  2,  Brook- 
haven,  Mississippi. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $92,- 
654.56. 
Years   Involved:    1947-48,    1963-66. 
$3,175.00    payable    in    full    upon    notifica- 
tion of  acceptance  of  his  offer,  together  with 
a  waiver   of   refunds.   Interest   and   default 
agreement,     and     a     collateral     agreement 
whereby  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  grad- 
uated percentage  of  their  future  Income  In 
excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1968  to  19T7 
inclusive. 
Approval  date:  4-3-99. 
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Pat  J.  DeClcco,  »/lt/a  Pasquale  DeClcco. 
Apartado  5006.  Madrid,  Spain. 

Tax  due  and  compraixUs«  settlement: 
e50.041.58. 

Year  Involved:    1960 

The  sum  of  $33,866.60  payable  on  the  de- 
ferred basis  ae  follows:  »12.500.00  cash  with 
offer  and  balance  in  three  annual  install- 
ment* of  »7.062.20  beginning  one  year  alter 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  together  with  inter- 
est at  e^",  per  annum  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments from  the  date  the  offer  Is  accepted 
until  paid  In  full  together  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions of  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57). 

Approval  date:  &-21-68. 

H  Gordon  &  Muriel  C.  Dorland,  703  Hard- 
ing, Belle  Pourche,  South  Dakota. 

Tajt  due  and  compromise  settlement- 
$18,073.91. 

Tears  Involved :  1956.  1958-64. 

•  U. 000.00— payable  $1,000.00  with  the 
amended  offer  and  the  balance  payable  at 
the  rate  of  $200.00  per  month,  beginning 
September  1.  1968.  and  each  month  there- 
after, together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 

6  per  annum  from  date  this  offer  Is  ac- 
cepted until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  in  full,  together  with  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement,  and  other  provi- 
sions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  57).  In  addition 
the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  his  future  income  in  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1973,  Inclu- 
sive. Such  amounts  as  may  be  collectible 
under  the  terms  of  this  offer  and  collateral 
agreement  are  not  to  exceed  the  liability 
sought  to  be  compromised. 

Approval  date:  3-21-88. 

Ralph  and  Rhea  Downing,  10403  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  Munster,  Indiana. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement-  $33  - 
809  18 

Years  Involved:  1956-66. 

$4,550.00  payable  with  the  offer  together 
with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement 
and    other    provisions    on    Form    656    (Rev. 

7  57)  In  addlUon.  the  taxpayers  have  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  fu- 
ture income  in  excess  of  $7,500  00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  10-16-69. 

Henry  D.  Duarte,  Sr.  and  Dorothy  F 
Duarte.  Dec'd.  104  Johnson  Avenue  Bnele- 
wood  CUffs.  New  Jersey. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement- 
$58,967.20. 

Years  Involved :  1950-64 

The  total  sum  of  $48,000.00  payable  on  the 
deferred  payment  basis  as  follows:  $11  600  00 
deposited  with  the  offer:  $6,000  00  on  de- 
posit: $7,500.00  to  be  paid  within  three 
months  of  formal  notice  of  acceptance  of 
this  offer;  the  balance  of  $23,000  00  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,15000  per  quarter 
the  Initial  payment  of  $1,150.00  to  be  made 
on  February  15.  1970.  and  each  subsequent 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  1 5th  day  of  each 
third  calendar  month  following  until  the 
balance  la  paid  In  full. 

Approval  date:  3-18-89. 

Brtate   of  John   F.   Duke,    Sr.    (deceased) 
CO  Executors  Leman  P    Duke  and  John  p' 
Duke,  Jr..  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement" 
$146  506.04. 

Years  Involved:    194«-54.  1956-58. 

$34,406.66.  payable  within  30  days  after 
acceptance  of  this  offer  and  waiver  of  refunds 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev    7  57  ) 

Approval  date:  3-18-69. 

John  P.  Duke,  Jr.,  and  Virginia  M.  Duke 
Route  1.  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement 
$85,888.87. 

Years  Involved :  1949-54.  1956-58. 

$36,141.49,  payable  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  waiver  of 
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refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  757).  In  addition, 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  Income  which  Is  In 
excess  of  $7,600.00  a  year  for  the  year  1969 
to  1978,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  3-18-69. 

Leman  P.  Duke  and  Carolyn  S  Duke.  120 
Anderson  Avenue,  Port  Valley,  Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $107,- 
993  43 

Years  Involved:  1949-54.  1958-68. 

$47,751.85  payable  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provi- 
sions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  57).  In  addition 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  Income  In  excess 
of  $7,500.00  a  year  for  the  years  1969  to  1978, 
Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  11-15-68. 

Robert  K.  and  Dorothy  B.  Ellis.  767  Burr 
Road,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $27.- 
21492. 

Years  Involved :  1961-63. 

$750.00.  together  with  waiver  of  refunds 
and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev. 
7-57).  payable  $100.00  within  thirty  days 
after  notlflcatlon  of  acceptance  of  the  offer  Is 
given  and  the  balance  at  $40.00  per  month  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  thereafter, 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted 
until  the  respective  payments  are  made  In 
full.  In  addition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their 
future  Income  in  excess  of  $9,000.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978,  Inclusive,  and  they  have 
agreed  to  establish  a  cost  basis  of  zero  In 
12.260  shares  of  common  stock  In  Western 
General  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting Income  taxes  for  all  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  January  1,  1968. 

Approval  date:  4-14-69. 

SUvestro  Plorentlno  &  Lillian  Margolet 
(former  spouse),  13  North  Lakeside  Drive. 
Medford,  New  Jersey. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$25,642.40.  Years  Involved:  1959-66. 

$7,000.00  payable  $500.00  within  thirty 
days  upon  notice  of  acceptance  and  balance 
of  $6,500.00  payable  at  the  rate  of  $500.00  per 
month  on  the  30th  day  of  each  month  there- 
after, together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
6^r  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978,  Inclusive. 

1959.  Joint  account;  1960-1966.  a/c  Sllves- 
tro  Plorentlno. 

Approval  date    2-24-69. 

David  A.  Fleming,  401  Hunt  Street.  Milton, 
Florida. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement-  $22  - 
464.80. 

Years  Involved :  1950-83. 

$8,500.00.  payable  within  60  days  after  no- 
tice of  acceptance,  together  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions of  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addi- 
tion, the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  grad- 
uated percentage  of  hla  future  Income  In 
excess  of  $6,000.00  for  the  years  1968  through 
1973.  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:    12-13-88. 

Port  Myers  Travel  Agency.  Inc.,  2070  Main 
Street.  Port  Myers,  Florida. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement - 
$72,249.13. 

Years  Involved:  1962-66. 

$10,000.00.  payable  $1,000.00  with  the  offer 
and  the  balance  at  $193.33  per  month  com- 
mencing 30  days  after  notice  of  acceptance 
and  each  month  thereafter  together  with 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from 


the  date  the  offer  Is  accepted  until  the  respec- 
tive payments  are  made  In  full  and  waiver 
of  refunds,  default  agreement,  and  other 
provisions  of  Form  656  (Rev.  7  57).  In  ad- 
dition, the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  on  the  future  Income 
of  the  corporation  in  excess  of  $10,000.00  for 
the  years  1968  to  1977,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:    7-17-69. 

Dr.  Jerry  A.  Portenberry,  935  North  Main 
Street,    Columbia,    Mississippi. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$26,70434. 

Years  Involved:  1962-67 

$1,000.00  cash  submitted  with  the  original 
offer  and  $100.00  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  the 
month  following  the  month  wherein  notlflca- 
tlon of  acceptance  of  the  offer  Is  given  and 
$100.00  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  thereafter  for  a  total  of  60 
monthly  p>ayments,  together  with  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  6"^;  per  annum  from  the  date 
the  offer  Is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ments are  made  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  of 
Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percent- 
age of  his  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$10,000.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1976.  Inclu- 
sive. 

Approval  date:   11-20-68. 

Joseph  T.  Frendak,  Sr.,  124  Main  Street. 
S.  W  ,  Warren,  Ohio 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$16,491.77. 

Years  Involved:  1966-63. 

$6,00000.  $75.00  to  be  paid  on  January  8. 
1968,  and  $75.00  to  be  paid  each  two  weeks 
thereafter  until  paid  In  full,  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  67c  per  annum  on  deferred  pay- 
ments from  the  date  this  offer  Is  accepted 
until  paid  In  full,  together  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreements,  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656.  In  addition  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  p>er- 
centage  of  his  future  Income  in  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1968  to  1978,  Inclu- 
sive. 

Approval  date:  7-11-69. 

Maxlne  G  Gllmore  (Formerly:  Maxine 
Durham),  10404  Mountain  Road,  N.  E.,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$20,002.78. 

Years  Involved:   1963-64. 

$3,425.00  to  be  paid  within  thirty  (30) 
days  from  the  date  of  Notice  of  Acceptance 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6<~o  per 
annum  from  date  offer  Is  accepted  to  date 
of  payment,  waiver  of  refunds  and  other  pro- 
visions contained  In  Form  656.  (Rev.  7,57). 
Taxpayer  has  also  agreed  to  pay  an  amount 
based  on  a  graduated  percentage  of  her  fu- 
ture Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00,  for  the 
years  1969  to  1974,  Inclusive.  She  has  also 
executed  a  Collateral  Agreement — Taxpayer 
Involved  In  Joint  Assessment. 

Approval  date:  9-24-69. 

Dave  Goldfarb,  1906  Halifax  Avenue,  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$16,906.14. 

Years  Involved:  1954-63. 

$8,610.00,  payable  $3,000  by  cashier's  check 
and  $85.00  per  month  on  5th  day  of  each 
month  beginning  month  following  acceptance 
of  offer,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
6%  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  Is  ac- 
cepted until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  income  in  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1966  to  1977,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date  »-30-68. 

Frank  W.  (Deceased)  and  Geneva  Gordon, 
3903  E.  Curtis  Avenue.  Tampa,  Florida. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement :  $22,- 
427.03. 
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Years  Involved.  1944-59  and  1961. 
$3,660.00  payable  $1,000.00  with  the  offer, 
$2,000.00  on  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer 
and  $660.00  to  be  paid  within  45  days  after 
notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer,  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date 
the  offer  Is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ments are  made  In  full  together  with  waiver 
of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) . 
Approval  date:  8-15-69. 
Phoebe  D.  Green  In  the  liability  of  William 
C.   and   Phoebe   D.   Green — Formerly:    2616 
Country  Club  Prado,  Coral  Gables,  Pla.  Now: 
1451  Mercado — Coral  Gables,  Pla. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $122,- 
871.10. 

Years  Involved:  1957-68,  1962,  and  1965. 
$22,876.24  payable  $100.00  with  the  offer 
and  the  balance  within  10  days  after  date 
of  acceptance  of  the  offer,  with  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  6't  per  annum  from  the  date  of 
acceptance  to  the  date  of  final  payment  to- 
gether with  waiver  of  refunds  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev. 
7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  i>ay  a  graduate  percentage  of  her  future 
Income  in  excess  of  $7,600.00  to  the  District 
Director  for  the  years  1969  to  1972,  Inclusive 
and  also  executed  a  co-obligor  agreement 
that  provides  that  this  offer  covers  her  li- 
ability only  and  If  accepted,  shall  not  be 
construed  as  operating  to  release  or  dis- 
charge the  co-obligor  William  C.  Green  from 
the  liability. 

Approval  date:  3-12-69. 
Spencer  B.  Hanes.  Jr.  (Deceased)  Macbovla 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Adm.  of  Estate  of 
Spencer  B.  Hanes,  Jr.  c/o  Leon  L.  Rice,  Jr., 
Attorney,  2400  Macbovla  Building,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Tax     due     and     compromise     settlement: 
$335,956.94. 

Years  involved:  1945-65. 
$130,000.00  payable  with  the  offer  In  com- 
promise   and    the    balance,    being   $37,514.86 
plus  any  additional  sums  or  earning  accru- 
ing to  the  estate  until  notice  of  acceptance 
of  the  offer  Is  received  and  until  said  sums 
are  paid  over  to  the  United  States,  to  be  paid 
Immediately   upon    notice   of   acceptance   of 
the   offer,   together  with   waiver   of  refunds 
and  other  provisions  on  Form  656. 
Approval  date :  10-23-68. 
Barbara  J.  Harper,  7619  Cottontail  Lane, 
Wichita.  Kans. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlements :  $46,- 
891.88. 

Years  Involved:  1959-61. 
$100.00  by  Cashiers  check  No.  20094.  dated 
July  31,   1967,  and  $800.00  cash  on  July  29, 
1968. 
Approval  date:  10-23-68. 
Donald  J.  Harper.  6125  East  Indian  School 
Road.  Apt.  172.  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $45,- 
780.79. 

Years  Involved :  1959-61. 
$1,400  00  paid  by  Cashiers  Check  No.  52902 
and  $610  00  upon  notlflcatlon  of  acceptance. 
Approval  date;  9-25-69. 
Russell  C.  and  Ruth  J.  Harris,  P.O.  Box  422, 
Cordele,  Georgia. 

Tax    due    and    compromise    settlement: 
$132,493.08. 

Years  involved:  1961-62. 
$22,600.00  cash  payable  upon  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  together  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  8%    per  annum  from  the  date  this 
offer  Is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ment Is  mtMle  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  666  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  fwr- 
centage  of  their  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  3-17-69. 
George  W.  &  Ester  P.  Hawthorne,  312  Brook 
Avenue,  Bay  Shore,  New  York. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $SS,- 
492.43. 


Years  Involved:  1956-69.  1961-64. 
$7,000.00  payable  at  $60.00  per  month  for 
36  months  commencing  August  13,  1967,  with 
the  balance  of  $4,840.00  to  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore August  15,  1970,  together  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6Tc  per  annum  from  the  date 
this  offer  Is  accepted  until  the  respective 
payments  are  made  In  full  and  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement  and  other  provi- 
sions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/67).  In  addition, 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  Income  In  excess 
of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1968  to  1977. 
Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  1-13-69. 
Lewis  A.  and  Jacqueline  J.  Helnen,  28016 
Lobrook  Drive,  Palos  Verdes.  California. 

Tax    due    and     compromise    settlement: 
$163,102.95. 

Years  involved:  1959-64. 
The  total  sum  of  $20,000.00  payable  on  the 
deferred  payment  basis  as  follows:  $3,250.00 
already  paid,  plus  $250.00  to  be  paid  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1968,  and  $250.00  to  be  paid  on 
the  25th  day  of  each  succeeding  month  to 
August  25.  1970,  Inclusive,  then  $300.00  to 
be  paid  on  the  25th  day  of  September  1970. 
and  $300  00  to  be  paid  on  the  25th  day  of 
each  following  month,  together  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  on  the 
deferred  payments  from  the  date  the  offer 
Is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  In  full,  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their 
future  Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  3-17-69. 
Sol  &  Beatrice  Herzog,  6476  Poplar,  No.  4. 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$18,813.80. 

Years  Involved:  1953-58,  1960.  1964-65. 
$5,000.00,  $2,500.00  to  be  paid  on  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  and  the  balance  payable 
at  the  rate  of  $500.00  per  annum  beginning 
May  1.  1969,  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  67o 
per  nnniim  on  deferred  payments  from  date 
this  offer  is  accepted  until  paid  In  full,  to- 
gether with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ments, and  other  provisions  of  Form  656.  In 
addition  the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  their  future  annual 
Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years 

1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  3-26-69. 

Dr.  James  E.  Hlnes,  Jr.,  1326  Folsy  Avenue, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $38,- 
080.82. 

Years  Involved :  1951-64. 

$29,933  33  payable  In  full  upon  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  together  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  the 
offer  Is  accepted  until  the  payment  Is  made 
in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  666  (Rev. 
7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future 
income  In  excess  of  $14,500.00  for  the  years 

1970  to  1979,  Inclusive.  The  taxpayer  has 
also  submitted  a  collateral  agreement  where- 
by the  acceptance  of  his  offer  will  not  dis- 
charge his  co-obligor — Odette  H.  Hlnes. 

Approval  date:  3-19-69. 

Russell  M.  Johnson,  161  Hawthorne  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $26.- 
487.71. 

Years  Involved:  1964.  1966-58,  1962. 

$500.00  already  paid — ^The  remaining  $12.- 
500.00  payable  30  days  after  date  of  notice 
of  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement  and  other  p>rovl- 
slons  on  Form  66«  (Rev.  7/67).  In  addlUon 
the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  his  future  Income  in  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1970  to  1979,  Incltislve. 

Tax  due  and  compromlae  settlement: 
$76,865.70. 


Years  Involved :  1959-62. 
Approval  date :  1-15-69. 
E.  Pym  Jones,  Deceased,  c/o   Aline  Jones, 
Former  executrix,  Taylor  4c  Wtnokur.  Attor- 
neys at  Law,  351  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. California. 

$60.00  payable  upon  acceptance  of  offer. 
Proposed  assessments  on  Income  tax  delin- 
quencies for  the  years  1969,  1960  and  1961 
are  involved  In  proceedings  before  the  Tax 
(Dourt,  Docket  No.  4892-66.  If  this  offer  Is  ac- 
cepted, a  stipulated  decision  will  be  entered 
on  the  years  1959,  1960  and  1961. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$47,730.84. 

Years  Involved :  1951-65. 
Approval  date :  10-9-68. 
Thomas  D.  &  Marguerite  W.  Jones,  6972 
Parkview  Drive,  CMnclnnatl,  Ohio. 

$2,500  00  paid  wltM«»he  offer;  and  $18,113.88 
to  be  paid  within  thirty  days  after  date  of 
acceptance  to  the  offer,  together  with  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from 
the  date  this  offer  Is  accepted  xmtll  the  re- 
sj)ectlve  payment  is  made  In  full  and  waiver 
of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) .  In  addi- 
tion, the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  their  future  Income 
In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to 
1978,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  4-28-89. 
Hilda  Posner  Kaplan,  245  Chestnut  Drive, 
East  Hills,  N.Y..  R/A  146-08  28  Avenue, 
Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $16,- 
357.63. 

Year  Involved :  1954. 

The  taxpayer  Is  seeking  to  compromise 
under  Section  7122  of  the  1954  Code,  the 
above  described  liability.  The  amount  of- 
fered Is  $2,050.00.  payable  $100.00  submitted 
with  the  Offer  dated  2-17-69,  $650.00  pay- 
able 30  days  after  acceptance,  and  balance 
of  $1,300.00  payable  $100.00  per  month,  start- 
ing 60  days  after  acceptance  of  the  Offer. 
Approval  date:  2-20-69. 
Sidney  Kokol,  103-26  68th  Avenue,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y. 

Tax    due    and    compromise    settlement: 
$87,473.47. 

Year  Involved :  1947. 

The  amount  of  the  offer  Is  $36,000  00  pay- 
able with  the  offer  together  with  waiver  or 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) .  In  addition, 
the  taxpayer  has  executed  a  Collateral  Agree- 
ment providing  that  he  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  his  futxire  income  each  year 
In  excess  of  $7,500.00  to  the  District  Director 
for  the  years  1969  to  1978,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date :  10-22-69. 
ThMnas  P.  Kushl,  as  Transferee  of  Mold- 
master  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  40  Westmins- 
ter. Plttsfleld.  Massachusetts. 

Tax    due     and    compromise    settlement: 
$95,285.14. 

Years  Involved.  1956-58. 
$8,252.73.    payable    within    30    days    after 
acceptance,    together    -with    Interest    at    the 
rate  of  &%   per  annum  from  the  date  this 
offer  Is  accepted  until  payment  Is  made  In 
full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  ( Rev. 
7/67).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future 
Income  In  excess  of  $6,000.00  for  the  years 
1969  to  1975,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  10-22-69. 
Thomas  F.  Kushl,  40  Westminster  Street, 
Plttsfleld,  Massachusetts. 

Tax    due    and     compromise    settlement: 
$131,672.43. 

Years  Involved :  1957-69. 
$11,099.26,  payable  within  30  days  aft«r 
acceptance,  together  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  this 
offer  Is  accepted  »intll  payment  is  made  in 
full,  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  666  (Rev. 
7/67).  In  addltton,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
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to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future 
Income  in  excess  of  $6,000.00  for  the  years 
1969  to  1975,  Inclusive,  and  to  an  agreement 
that  he  Is  compronalslng  only  his  Individual 
Uabilltv  of  a  Joint  assessment  for  the  ye^rs 
1357.  1958  and  1959. 

Approved  date:  10-22-69. 

Thomas  K.  Kushl.  40  Westminster  Street. 
Plttsfleld.  Massachusetts, 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
(61.322.46. 

Year  Involved:  1960. 

•4.938.76.  payable  within  30  days  after  ac- 
ceptance, together  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6~'  per  annum  for  the  date  this  offer  Is 
accepted  until  payment  Is  made  In  full,  and 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  57) .  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  his  future  Income 
In  excess  of  $6,000.00  for  the  year  1969  to 
1975.  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  2-25-69. 

Agnes  C.  Lacy.  7414  West  Northwest  High- 
way. Apt  3.  Dallas.  Texas 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$69,511.07. 

Tears  Involved :  1961-62. 

$5.00000  payable  In  full  within  30  days 
from  date  of  notice  of  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  together  with  6%  accrued  interest, 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provision  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In 
addition  the  taxpayer  agreed  to  pav  a  gradu- 
ated percentage  of  her  future  income  in 
excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  thru 
1973. 

Approval  date:  5-9-69 

Emil  Lastltlon.  RFD  No.  1,  Austlnburg 
Ohio— (Former).  1025  N  Federal  Highway 
Lake  Park.  Florida — (Current). 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement-  $77  - 
89103 

Years  Involved:   1951-1956. 

$500.00  paid  with  Offer.  Balance  of  $2,300.00 
payable  In  46  consecutive  monthly  install- 
ments of  $5000.  Installment  payments  to 
begin  30  days  following  notice  of  acceptance. 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6''r 
per  annum  from  the  date  this  Offer  Is  ac- 
cepted until  respective  pavments  are  made 
In  full,  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment, and  other  provisions  on  Form  666 
(Rev.  7  57).  In  addition,  the  taxoayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  Income  in  excess  of  $6,000.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  6-9-69 

.Adelaide  A.  Lehman.  8242  Shawnee  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  and  Estate  of 
James  A  Lehman.  Deceased.  Co  12th  Fir 
Packard  Bldg.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement- 
$370,40447 

Years  Involved:    1954-60.   1962.   1964. 

$10  500  00  cash  of  which  $10,000  Is  held 
on  deposit  and  $500,000  will  be  paid  with- 
in 60  days  of  receipt  of  notice  of  acceptance 
of  the  offer  and  within  the  time  limits  par- 
UcuJarly  set  forth  In  the  offer  the  following 
shall  also  be  paid;  the  proceeds  of  certain  In- 
surance policies  consisting  of  the  cash  sur- 
render value  or  cash  loan  value  thereof; 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  certain  se- 
curities after  Uxes.  expenses  of  the  sale 
and  an  attorney's  fee;  and.  the  proceeds  from 
the  redemption  of  certain  bonds. 

1962.  ac  James  A.  Lehman,  deceased- 
1964.  a  c  Adelaide  A.  Lehman. 

Approval  date:  6-6-69. 

George  and  Mildred  Lerner.  1301  Wood- 
lock  Avenue.  Wanamaasa,  New  Jersey. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement-  $27  - 
29898.  ' 

Years  Involved :  1958-67 

$4,000  payable  thirty  days  after  notice  of 
acceptance  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  ac- 
cepted until  the  respective  payment  Is  made 
in  full  and  walvw  of  refunds,  default  agree- 


ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  666  (Rev. 
7  57».  In  addition  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  iiercentage  of  their 
future  income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1975,  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  6-12-69. 
John  M.  and  Eva  Levy,  342  East  Alvarado 
Road,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $66,- 
363.06. 

Years  Involved :  1961-67. 
$4,000.00  payable  In  full  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  notification  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer.  Also,  waiver  of  refunds 
and    other    provisions    on    Form    666    (Rev. 
7  57).  In  addition  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  future  In- 
come  In   excess  of   $7,500.00  for  the  years 
1969    to    1978.    inclusive. 
Approval  date:  2-13-69. 
Burton  R.  LekowlU.  5145  North  10th  Place. 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $49.- 
587.94. 

Years  Involved:  1956-60. 1964-67. 
$5.000  00.  payable  $1,000.00  deposited  with 
the  Offer  and  the  balance  of  $4.00000  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  Installments  of  $100.00  on 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  commencing  en 
the  15th  day  of  the  month  following  notifica- 
tion of  acceptance  of  the  Offer.  Also,  waiver 
of  refunds  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.   7 '57).  In  addition   the   taxpayer   has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1974,  inclusive. 
Approval  date:  6-16-69. 
Herbert  H.  W.  Llndholm.  Jr..  34  Corriente 
Drive.  Merrltt  Island.  Florida. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $32.- 
524.22. 

Year  Involved:  1961. 

$6,350.00  payable  $1,000.00  with  the  Offer, 
with  the  balance  due  and  payable  within  30 
days  after  Notice  of  Acceptance  of  the  Offer. 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted 
until  the  respective  payments  are  made  In 
full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev. 
7  57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future 
Income  In  excess  of  $6,000.00  for  the  years 
1969  to  1973.  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  7-23-69 
M.  Brown  Timber  Company.  Washington 
and  Jackson  Streets.  Matawan,  New  Jersey. 
Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$105,310.76. 

Years  Involved :  1965-58. 
$27,000.00  payable  $5,000.00  upon  written 
notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  the  bal- 
ance as  follows:  $7,334.00  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  the  12th  month  after  written 
notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer,  $7,333.00  on 
or  before  the  30th  day  of  the  24th  month 
after  written  notice  of  acceptance  of  the 
offer  and  $7,333.00  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  the  36th  month  after  written  notice  cf 
acceptance  of  the  offer  together  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  Q'^c  per  annum  from  the  date 
the  offer  is  accepted  and  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) . 
Approval  date :  12-8-69. 
Arthur  Ray  Manning,  413  Bethlehem  Road. 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 

Tax     due     and     compromise     settlement- 
$108,349.35. 

Years  Involved :  1957-65. 
$27,800  00  to  be  paid  within  30  days  after 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  together  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  this  offer's  acceptance  until  paid  In  full. 
and  w&lver  of  refiinds,  default  agreement 
and  other  provisions  of  Form  656  (Rev.  7/67) . 
In  addition  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  his  future  Income  In 
excess  of  $7,600.00  for  the  years  1969  through 
1978,  and  to  waive  certain  bad  debts  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes. 


Approval  date:  8-36-69. 

James  C.  Manning.  393  Dunn  Street  (For- 
mer), 402  Dunn  Street  (Current),  Smyrna, 
Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$17,327.74. 

Years  Involved:  1961-64. 

$2,500.00.  payable  within  60  days  after 
notice  of  acceptance,  together  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date 
the  offer  Is  accepted  until  the  payment  Is 
made  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 

Approval  date :  8-6-69. 

Markel  Service,  Inc..  5001  West  Broad 
Street.  Richmond.  Virginia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$2,959,270.60. 

Years  Involved:   1946-53. 

$1,825.90575  payable  as  follows:  $1,000.- 
000.00  on  acceptance  of  offer  plus  proceeds  of 
loan  from  Estate  of  Samuel  A.  Markel.  de- 
ceased In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $825.- 
905.75.  If  funds  provided  by  sale  of  Estate 
assets  are  Insufficient  to  provide  said  loan 
of  $825,905.75.  the  balance  due  under  the 
offer  after  payment  of  $1,000,000.00  plus  such 
sum  as  Is  available  from  sale  of  estate  assets 
shall  be  paid  In  annual  Installments  of 
$100,000.00.  the  first  Installment  being  due 
and  payable  one  year  after  date  of  accep- 
tance of  this  offer  In  compromise.  Interest 
payable  at  6''r  on  any  deferred  payments. 

Approval  date:  6-10-69. 

Louis  and  Nettle  Marks.  656  Emerson 
Street.  Woodmere.  NY. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$37,013.47. 

Years  Involved :  1953-55. 

The  amount  of  the  offer  Is  $19,500.00  pay- 
able on  a  deferred  basis.  $10.65000  now  on 
deposit.  $4,050.00  to  be  paid  ninety  days 
after  notice  of  acceptance,  and  balance  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $92.50  per  month  begin- 
ning 90  days  after  notice  of  acceptance  and 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  each  month 
thereafter,  together  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6^^  jjer  annum,  from  the  date  this 
offer  Is  accepted  until  paid  In  full,  and  waiver 
of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  '57) .  In  addition 
taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  Income  In  excess 
of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1976.  In- 
clusive. 

Approval  date :  10-20-69. 

Walter  L.  &  Betty  L.  Marquette,  Jr..  8280 
Foxhllls  Avenue.  Buena  Park.  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$167,087.32. 

Years  Involved:  1959-62. 

The  total  sum  of  $25,000.00.  payable  on  the 
deferred  payment  basis  as  follows:  $7,000.00 
paid  with  original  offer;  $3,000.00  to  be  paid 
on  or  before  July  1,  1974.  and  the  balance 
to  be  paid  in  quarterly  Installments  of  $760.00 
per  quarter  beginning  July  1.  1969.  together 
with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum 
on  the  deferred  payments  from  the  date  the 
offer  Is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ments are  made  In  full,  with  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement,  and  other  provi- 
sions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition, 
the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  his  future  Income  in  excess  of 
$7500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978,  In- 
clusive. 

Approval  date :  6-2-69. 

Jeff  and  Betty  Lees  Marshall.  908  Illges 
Road,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  917,- 
915.07. 

Years  Involved :  1960-65. 

$3,000.00  payable  within  30  days  after  ac- 
ceptance, together  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer 
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Is  accepted  until  the  payment  Is  made  In  full 
and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57). 
In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to 
pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years 
1969  to  1978,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  9-30-69. 

Joseph  &  Mary  Martuscello,  18  Coolldge 
Road,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Tax  date  and  compromise  settlement: 
$189,601.60. 

Years  Involved:  1944-45,  1953-59. 

$93,700.00  to  be  paid.  $9,118.32  submitted 
with  offer-ln-compromlse,  $30,548.26  paid 
upon  cash  surrender  of  life  Insurance  policies 
and  the  balance  of  $54,033.42  to  be  paid  In 
Installments  of  $2,701.67  each  commencing 
April  1,  1969  and  every  3  months  thereafter 
until  the  full  amount  of  the  offer  has  been 
paid  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6"v  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  Is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  In  full  plus  waiver  of  refunds,  de- 
fault agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656.  In  addition  taxpayers  have  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  an- 
nual income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the 
years  1969  through  1978,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  7-31-69. 

Louis  J.  and  Marie  G.  Masserano.  1960  Mlg- 
non  Avenue.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $17,- 
533.47. 

Years  Involved:  1959-63. 

$12,500.00.  payable  $8,000  with  the 
amended  offer  and  the  balance  payable  at 
$900.00  per  year  commencing  August  1,  1969 
and  $900.00  payable  August  1st  of  each  year 
thereafter,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6"^  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/67).  In  addition  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their 
future  Income  In  excess  of  $7.500.(X)  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978.  Inclusive.  (July  17.  1969.) 
■The  taxpayers  have  also  agreed  that  no 
amount  paid  on  the  offer  (Including  Col- 
lateral Agreement)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
payment  of  Interest  until  all  tax  and  |>enalty 
sought  to  be  compromised  has  been  paid  In 
full. 

1969.  a/c  Louis  J.  Masserano;  1960-1963, 
Joint  account. 

Approval  date:  1-24-69. 

Orris  A.  &  Wyrelene  Mays,  970  Sunbury 
Road.  (Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $30,- 
690.13. 

Years  Involved:  1954-55,  1957-62.  1964. 

$6,000.00  payable  In  full  upon  acceptance, 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum  from  the  date  this  Offer  Is  ac- 
cepted until  the  respective  payment  is  made 
In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  of  Form  656  (Rev. 
7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future 
Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  years  1969 
to  1974,  Inclusive.  This  $6,000,00  Is  payable 
30  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the 
offer  In  compromise. 

Approval  date:  8-11-69. 

Henry  J,  and  Evelyn  Meier,  517  South 
Walnut  Street.  Shattuck.  Oklahoma. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $22,- 
439.36. 

Years  Involved:   1955-59.  1961-62.  1964-66. 

The  amount  of  the  Offer  Is  $3,000.00  pay- 
able within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the  date 
of  Notice  of  Acceptance.  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  their  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1975.  Inclusive, 
as  stipulated  in  Collateral  Agreement. 

Approval  date:  3-26-69. 

Joseph  S.  &  Pamela  Montaldo,  6461  Marcle 
Street,  Apt.  B,  Metalrle,  Louisiana. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement :  $22,- 
629.60. 


Years   Involved:    1959-60,   1962,  and   1967. 

$1.5(K).00  payable  within  30  days  of  notice 
of  acceptance  together  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  this 
offer  Is  accepted  until  the  resF)ectlve  pay- 
ment Is  made  In  full  and  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  to  p&y  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  their  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,600.00  for  the  years  1968  to  1976.  Inclusive. 

1959-1960  ic.  1962,  a/c  Joseph  S.  Montaldo; 
1967,  Joint  account. 

Approval  date:  6-26-69. 

CoUe  and  Annie  B.  Morse,  106  Chateau 
Street,  North  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $41.- 
496.61. 

Years  Involved :  1959-60.  1962-65. 

$10,000.00,  payable  $3,100.00  on  the  original 
offer  and  the  balance  payable  $300.00  on 
February  1,  1969  and  $300.00  on  the  first  of 
each  month  except  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September  of  each  year  until  paid, 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  offer  Is  accepted 
until  the  respective  payments  are  made  in 
full,  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev. 
7/57) .  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
Income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years 
1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  3-20-69. 
William    Muller.    1690    E.    102nd    Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $18,- 
224.10. 

Years  Involved :  1960-63. 

$100.00  payable  with  offer,  balance  of 
$900.00  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $25.00  per 
month  during  the  period  the  offer  is  pending 
and  balance  to  be  paid  In  full  within  60  days 
after  notice  of  acceptance,  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/67).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  Income  In  excess  of  $7,500  for  the 
years  1968  through  1977. 

Approval  date:  12-20-68. 

Grant  E.  Naegle,  343  West  Qlenrosa  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement;  $28,- 
370.59. 

Years  Involved :  1956-60. 

The  total  sum  of  $6,600.00  on  the  deferred 
payment  basis  as  follows:  $100.00  per  month 
effective  June  1,  1968  and  $100.00  per  month 
for  July.  August  and  September  1968.  Then 
$50.00  per  month  for  a  period  of  13  months 
with  i>ayment5  to  commence  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  month  following  notification  of 
acceptance  of  the  offer.  Then  $75.00  per 
month  for  a  period  of  12  months  with  pay- 
ments being  made  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month.  Then  $100.00  per  month  for  a  period 
of  12  months  with  payments  being  made  on 
the  16th  day  of  each  month.  Then  $125.00 
per  month  for  a  period  of  12  months  with 
payments  being  made  on  the  15th  day  of 
each  month.  Then  $150.00  per  month  for  a 
period  of  9  months  with  payments  being 
made  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month.  Also, 
waiver  of  refunds  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1976,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  6-3-69. 

William  J.  P.  O'Brien,  2084  Xavler  Court, 
Santa  Clara,  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$24,182.79. 

Year  involved:  1962. 

$9,000.00  payable  $1,000.00  with  the  offer 
and  $8,000.00  upon  notice  of  acceptance  of 
the  offer  together  with  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  666  (Rev.  7/57). 

Approval  date:  8-6-69. 

Genevieve  K.  Oliver.  2619  Midland  Avenue, 
Syracxise,  New  York. 


Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$402,372.75. 

Years  Involved:  1953-64. 

$700.00  to  be  paid  within  SO  days  of  noti- 
fication of  acceptance  of  offer,  together  with 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/67).  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  her  futixre  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,600.00  for  1969  through  1976 
under  the  terms  of  the  Collateral  Agreement 
Form  2261.  As  additional  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Government,  the  taxpayer  has 
submitted  a  co-obligor  letter  dated  January 
9.  1969,  wherein  It  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  expressly  reserves  all  its 
rights  of  collection  for  the  years  1953  and 
1954  against  the  co-obligor,  Charles  A.  OUver 

Approval  date :   9-3-60. 

Estate  of  Thomas  F.  Palmer.  Desmond  G 
Palmer,  Executor.  1534  N.  Washington  Ave- 
nue, Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement - 
$73,036.14. 

Year  Involved:   1960. 

To  be  paid  in  full  upon  acceptance  of 
offer. 

Approval  date:    2-4-69. 
Joseph  &  Mildred  Paquln,  PO    Box   172 
Cassadega,  Florida, 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement- 
$56,345.20. 

Years  Involved:    1959-61 

$35,000.00,  $100.00  paid  with  the  offer  and 
$34,900.00  payable  within  30  days  after  noti- 
fication of  acceptance  of  the  offer,  together 
with  waiver  of  refunds  and  other  provisions 
on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57),  payment  to  be 
made  simultaneously  upon  receipt  of  re- 
l^se  of  all  Federal  tax  liens  on  all  properties 
belonging  to  the  taxpayers.  Also  as  additional 
consideration  for  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer  in  compromise,  the  taxpayers  hare 
agreed  to  a  reduction  in  the  "tax  basis"  of 
certain  assets  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes. 

Approval  date:  6-16-69. 

Richard  A.  and  Audrey  C.  Parker.  St  Leon- 
ard, Maryland. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement-  $43  - 
311.88. 

Years  Involved:   1961-64. 

The  total  sum  or  $3,000.00  to  be  paid  as 
foUows:  $1,600.00  paid  with  the  amended 
Offer;  $500.00  to  be  paid  within  80  days  after 
notification  of  acceptance;  and  the  balance 
of  $1,000.00  to  be  paid  In  consecutive  month- 
ly  installments  of  $30.00  each,  the  first  such 
payment  to  be  made  60  days  after  acceptance 
and  the  succeeding  installments  to  be  paid 
on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  month 
thereafter  until  paid  in  fuU.  In  addition  the 
taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  income  m  excess 
of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1973,  and 
to  waive  all  refunds  during  the  years  the 
couateral  agreement  Is  In  force 

1961-1963,  a/c  Richard  Parker;  1964  Joint 
account.  ' 

Approval  date :  12-6-68. 

Olive  P.  Perlslck,  1164  Coldwater  Canyon 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
•oT^flil"®    "**•     compromise    settlement: 

Years  Involved:  1967-59. 

Payment  of  $1,500  00  In  full  upon  notifica- 
tion of  acceptance,  together  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  on  the  deferred 
payment  from  the  date  of  acceptance  to  date 
of  payment  and  waiver  of  refunds  default 
agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  Form 
666  (Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer 
has  offered  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of 
her  future  Income  In  excess  of  $7,600  00  for 
the  years  1968  to  1972,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  3-7-64. 

Hardy  R.  &  Lena  A.  Phlpps.  106  TrUby 
Court,  Chesapeake,  Virginia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  setUement  -  $38  - 
972.44.  •*"■ 

Years  Involved:    1967.  1960-61. 

$1,126.00  now  on  d^>oElt  pursuant  to  prior 
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ofler-m-compromtse.  W75.00  submitted  with 
the  current  offer -In -compromise.  $18,500.00 
to  b«  paid  five  days  after  notice  of  accept- 
ance together  with  wal%-er  of  refunds.  Inter- 
est, and  default  agreement  and  other  provi- 
sions on  Porm  658. 

Approval  date;  9-6-68. 

John  T.  Porea.  Jr.  &  MUdred  K.  Porea,  2313 
Shipley  Road,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  (30.- 
736  72 

Years  Involved:  1944-47. 

•  18.551.34,  paid  with  the  offer, 
1944-1946,   a/c   John   T.   Porea,   Jr.;    1947, 

Joint  account. 

Approval  date :  11-26-69. 

William  C.  Powell,  404  W.  Madison  Street, 
Starke.  Florida. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $103,- 
409  79. 

Ye«u^  Involved:  1960-64. 

$19,000.00  to  be  paid  In  fuU  within  30  days 
after  date  of  notice  of  acceptance  of  offer 
together  with  Intereet  at  the  rate  of  6^  per 
annum  from  the  date  this  offer  Is  accepted 
until  the  respective  payment  Is  made  and 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Porm  656  (Rev.  7/57) .  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  hla  future  income 
In  excess  of  $6.000  00  for  the  years  1969  to 
1978,  inclusive. 

Approval  date :  10-17-69. 

Regina  Praver,  c/o  Chapman  &  O'Connell, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
8116.754.87. 

Year  Involved :  1954. 

•  13.151.85  was  received  on  February  9, 
1967  and  deposited  with  the  cashier.  District 
Director.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Brooklyn. 
New  York.  This  amount  represents  payment 
in  full  on  the  Offer  in  Compromise.  In  addi- 
tion. Regina  Praver  has  agreed  that  the 
United  States  reserves  all  rights  lor  collection 
from  the  Estate  of  Sam  Praver.  which  is 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  tax 
liability  which  is  the  subject  of  this  offer. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
•  19.346.45. 

Years  involved:  1958-59. 

Approval  date:  3-14-69 

John  H.  Preston.  R.  D.  No.  2.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Pennsylvania. 

•  1.00000  cash,  together  with  waiver  of 
refunds  and  other  provisions  on  Porm  656 
(Rev.  7/57). 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
•S8J96.39. 

Years  Involved:  1962-64. 

Approval  dale:  5-15-69 

Mary  Joe  KeU  Putty,  2309  illramar,  Wich- 
ita Palis,  Texas. 

$5.00000  payable  upon  notice  of  accept- 
ance of  this  offer,  together  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Porm  666.  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payer has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percen- 
tage of  her  future  annual  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $7,600.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978, 
Inclusive 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
•55,199  26. 

Years  Involved:  1958-59. 

Approval  date:  3-28-69 

Edward  &  Isabel  Queenan.  Prten  LAke 
Road.  Route  3,  Box  218-X,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana. 

•  15,000.00  payable  in  full  thirty  (30)  days 
after  acceptance  of  the  offer.  In  addition,  the 
taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  their  future  Income  In  excess 
of  •12.000.00  for  the  years  1969-72.  Inclusive, 
and  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
Income  in  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years 
1973  to  1978,  Inclusive,  and  also  agreed  to 
waive  any  net  operating  carry-back  or  carry- 
over loasee  svistalned  for  the  years  1969  to 
1978.  inclusive 

Approval  date:  6-23-69. 


Reliance  Intercontinental  Corp.,  1225 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement :  $153,- 
463.22. 

Years  Involved:    1961-62. 

$35,000.00  cash  paid  with  this  offer,  to- 
gether with  w&lver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/67),  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  over  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice all  future  annual  income  for  the  period 
1968  through  1978.  Taxpayer  has  also  agreed 
to  turn  over  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  all 
momes  received  from  loans  receivable  out- 
standing, and  distributions  from  Proof  of 
Claim  filed,  as  more  particularly  described  on 
collateral  agreement  Porm  2261-A  (Rev.  »/ 
63). 

Approval  date:  10-9-69. 

Dolores  J.  Rooney,  9111  Alton  Parkway, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $189,- 
044.55. 

Years  involved:  1961-62. 

The  total  sum  of  $12,000.00  to  be  paid  on 
the  deferred  payment  plan  as  follows:  $500.00 
paid  with  the  second  amended  offer  and  the 
balance  of  $11,500.00  to  be  paid  within  60 
days  after  notification  of  acceptance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  taxpayer  has  submitted  a  collateral 
agreement  whereby  the  United  States  has  re- 
served all  of  Its  rights  against  her  co-K>bllger, 

Approval  date:    10-16-69. 

Edwin  L.  and  Rosalie  M.  Rose,  397  Lima 
Street,  Sierra  Madre,  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$162,850.07. 

Years  Involved:   1957-59. 

$10,000.00,  payable  as  follows:  $4,000.00 
already  paid,  and  the  balance  of  $6,000.00  to 
be  paid  within  30  days  after  notification  of 
acceptance,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Porm  666  (Rev.  7  571.  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  their  future  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,600.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1973,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:    3-20-69, 

Leonard  Rutman,  2260  Oabrlel  Drive,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
838,903.77, 

Year  Involved:  1962. 

Taxpayer  originally  offered  $1,250.00  to  be 
paid  within  30  days  following  notification  of 
acceptance  of  the  offer.  He  has  agreed  to 
amend  this  offer  by  Increasing  the  amount 
offered  to  $2,950.00.  to  be  paid  within  90 
days  following  notification  of  acceptance  of 
the  offer,  plus  a  future  Income  collateral 
agreement  wherein  taxpayer  agrees  to  pay 
over  to  the  District  Director  a  graduated 
percentage  of  his  future  annual  income  In 
excess  of  $500.00  for  the  calendar  years  1969 
to  1974,  Incliislve.  together  with  the  waiver 
of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
vUlons  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/67).  The  future 
income  collateral  agreement  wew  negotiated 
as  stated  above  after  consideration  of  sepa- 
rate annual  earnings  of  taxpayer's  wife,  ap- 
proximately $7,500.00  per  year. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $21,- 
998.16. 

Years  Involved:  1959-61. 

Approval  date :  10-21-68. 

August  J.  Seamon  and  August  J.  Seamon 
and  Estate  of  Claire  Seamon,  6  Horizon  Road, 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey. 

$4,50000  payable  $1,000.00  within  30  days 
after  notice  of  acceptance;  $300.00  to  be  paid 
120  days  after  notice  of  acceptance  and  the 
balance  payable  at  the  rate  of  $300.00  every 
90  days  thereafter  until  paid  In  full,  and 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) . 

1959,  a/c  August  J.  Seamon  and  EsUte  of 
Claire  Seamon;  1960-61,  a/c  August  J.  Sea- 
mon. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement :  $79  - 
481.07. 


Years  Involved:  1943-44. 

Approval  date:  6-9-69. 

Jesse  Seldenwurm,  95  Oxford  Road,  Rock- 
vllle  Center,  NY. 

$1,000.00  submitted  with  the  original  offer, 
dated  Oct.  7,  1967.  $50.00  per  month  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  each  month  begin- 
ning Oct.  15,  1967"  (as  per  original  offer), 
$14,000.00  (representing.  In  part,  cash  loan 
values  of  proponent's  Insurance  policies)  to 
be  paid  on  or  before  August  15,  1969,  and 
$450.00  per  month  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  each  month  after  Notice  of  Acceptance  of 
the  offer,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
e'Jo  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is 
accepted  iuitil  the  respective  payments  are 
made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Porm  656 
(Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  income  in  excess  of  $7,5(X).00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  4-11-69. 

Thelma  J.  Selzer,  867  Gorge  Boulevard, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement :  $30,- 
007.12. 

Years  Involved:  1952-66. 

Three  Thousand  dollars  deposited  with  the 
offer,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds,  inter- 
est, and  other  provisions  on  Form  666  (Rev. 
7/57), 

Approval  date :  6-10-69, 

Raymond  B.  and  Barbara  R.  Sharwell,  3649 
Peachtree  Road,  N.E.,  Apt,  No,  204,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $56,- 
813.61, 

Years  Involved:  1959-62,  1965. 

$12,829.67,  payable  $400.00  under  terms  of 
previous  offers,  $829.67  with  this  amended 
offer,  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2(X).00  jjer 
month  for  a  period  of  58  months  beginning 
April  1,  1969,  and  on  the  same  day  each 
month  thereafter,  together  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  this 
amended  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective 
paymenw  are  paid  in  full  and  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement  and  other  provi- 
sions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57),  In  addition, 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  gradu- 
ated percentage  of  their  future  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978, 
Inclusive,  and  to  a  reduction  in  the  "tax 
basis"  of  certain  assets  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes. 

Approval  date:  2-6-69. 

Harold  L.  and  Martha  J,  Shaw,  2737  Com- 
stock  Circle,  Belmont,  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $1,- 
879.256.83. 

Years  Involved  1952-57,  1960-61. 

$720,000.00  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10,- 
000.00  or  more  on  the  15th  of  each  month, 
commencing  on  the  15th  of  the  first  month 
after  notification  of  acceptance,  together 
with  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev. 
7/67).  In  addition,  taxpayers  have  signed  a 
collateral  agreement  wherein  they  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of 
their  future  Income  in  excess  of  $7,500.(X)  per 
year,  for  the  years  1968  to  1977,  inclusive. 
Also  another  collateral  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  taxpayers  wherein  they  have 
agreed  to  a  reduced  basis  of  one  asset  and  a 
zero  basis  of  five  others. 

Approval  date:  2-6-69. 

United  Associates,  Inc.,  and  Harold  L,  and 
Martha  J.  Shaw,  as  Alter  Ego.  Nominee,  Agent 
and  Transferee,  of  said  Corporation,  2737 
Comstock  Circle,  Belmont.  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $1  - 
125,82535. 
Tears  involved:  1955-56. 
$16,500.00  already  paid  in,  together  with 
other  provisions  on  Form  666  (Rev.  7/57).  In 
addition,  the  taxpayers  have  signed  a  col- 
lateral agreement  wherein  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
income  in  excess  of  $7,500.00  per  year,  for 
the  years  1968  to  1977,  inclusive.  Also  an- 
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other  collateral  agreement  has  been  signed 
by  taxpayers  where  they  hav«  agreed  to  a  re- 
duced basis  of  one  asset  and  a  zero  basis  of 
five  others. 

Approval  date:  2-6-69. 
San  Jose  Land  Company  and  Harold  L,  and 
Martha  J.  Shaw  as  Alter  Ego,  Nominee. 
Agent  and  Transferee,  of  San  Jose  Land  Com- 
pany and  Various  Multiple  Corporations  as 
per  attached  list,  2737  Comstock  Circle,  Bel- 
mont, California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $81.- 
892.36. 

Years  Involved:  1968-60. 
$13,750.00  already  paid  in,  together  with 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57). 
In  addition,  taxpayers  have  signed  a  collateral 
agreement  wherein  they  have  agreed  to  pay 
a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future  In- 
come In  excess  of  $7,500.00  per  year,  for  the 
years  1968  to  1977,  inclusive.  Also  another 
collateral  agreement  has  been  signed  by  tax- 
payers wherein  they  have  agreed  to  a  reduced 
basis  of  one  asset  and  a  zero  basis  of  five 
others. 
Approval  date:  2-6-69. 

Shaw  Construction  Company  and  Harold  L. 
and  Martha  J.  Shaw  as  Alter  Ego,  Nominee. 
Agent  and  Transferee,  of  Shaw  Construc- 
tion Company  and  Various  Multiple  Corpo- 
rations as  per  attached  list,  2737  Comstock 
Circle,  Belmont,  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $2,- 
761,441.83. 

Years  Involved :  1952-60. 
$519,750.00  already  paid  In,  together  with 
other  provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57) .  In 
addition,  taxpayers  have  signed  a  collateral 
agreement  wherein  they  have  Eigreed  to  pay 
a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future  in- 
come in  excess  of  $7,500.00  per  year,  for  the 
years    1968   to   1977,   inclusive.  Also  another 
collateral  agreement  has  been  signed  by  tax- 
payers wherein  they  have  agreed  to  a  reduced 
basis  of  one  asset  and   a  zero  basis  of  five 
^         others. 
X  Approval  date:  9-22-69. 

Estate  of  C.  Lawton  Shaw,  Sr.,  Deceased, 
Ullle  E.  Shaw,  Executrix  and  Llllie  E.  Shaw. 
Individually,  2420  Peachtree  Road,  NJ:.,  Apt. 
8-B,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $43,- 
460.49. 

Years  Involved :  1956-58. 
$135,000.00  payable  in  full  in  cash  upon 
notification  of  acceptance  together  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  from  the 
date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  the  payment 
is  made  in  full,  waiver  of  refunds  and  other 
provisions  on  Form  666, 
Approval  date :  12-30-68. 
LawTence  and  Muriel  Sherman  0-41  Morlot 
Avenue,  Palrlawn,  New  Jersey, 

Tax     due     and     compromise     settlement: 
$80,048,75. 
Tears  involved;  1958-62. 
$200.00  submitted  with  the  offer,  $4,500.00 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  acceptance 
of  the  offer  and  the  balance  of  $800.00  with- 
in  ninety   days   after  notice   of  acceptance 
of  the  offer  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  666 
(Rev.  7/67).  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their 
future  Income  In  excess  of  $8,600.00  for  the 
years  1968  to  1977,  inclusive. 
Approval  date :  10-16-69. 
Thomas  M.  and  Florence  M.  Skinner,  505 
South   LaPayette  Park  Place,   Apt.   212,"  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Tax    due    and     compromise    settlement: 
$104,460,61. 

Years  involved :  1963-64. 
The  total  sum  of  $6,000.00  payable  on  the 
Installment  basis  as  follows:  $100.00  paid 
with  the  offer,  $100,00  to  be  paid  on  April 
15,  1969,  and  $100.00  to  be  paid  on  the  15th 
day  of  each  following  month  imtil  the  sum 
of  $6,000.00  is  paid,  plus  Thomas  M.  Skinner's 
V4  principal  Interest  and  any  income  and/or 


profits  from  the  Prances  M.  Bagley  trust 
estate  held  by  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
as  Trustee,  distributable  on  or  about  June 
15,  1970,  at  the  termination  thereof,  together 
with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum 
on  the  deferred  payments,  from  the  date  the 
offer  is  accepted  iintil  the  respective  pay- 
ments are  made  in  full,  is  hereby  tendered 
voluntarily  with  the  request  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted in  compromise  of  the  above  described 
liability  (plus  any  accrued  interest  on  the 
liability  covered  by  this  offer)  of  the  tax- 
payers aforesaid,  together  with  waiver  of  re- 
funds, default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Porm  656  (Rev.  7/57),  The  pro- 
ponents further  agree  that  should  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Frances  M.  Bagley  trust 
estate  be  made  in  the  form  of  stock  shares 
instead  of  cash,  Thomas  M.  Skinner,  as  dis- 
tributee, will  furnish  to  a  stock  broker  any 
authorization  required  for  the  sale  on  the 
open  market  of  his  Interest  in  said  shares 
and  concurs  that  the  net  proceeds  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  ad- 
dition, the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  their  future  Income 
in  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to 
1978,  inclusive. 

Approval  date:  1-2-69. 

Ann  S.  Smith,  5061  PoothlU  BoiUevard,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $19,- 
558  23. 

Years  Involved:  1961-66, 

$15,112.03  cash  with  amended  offer,  to- 
gether with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment, and  other  provisions  on  Porm  666 
(Rev.  7/57). 

Approval  date :  1-7-69. 

Charles  T.  &  Betty  Q.  Smith,  2123  Areola 
Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$53,241.37. 

Years  Involved:  1956-63  and  1965. 

Date  and  Place  Notice  of  Lien  Filed — 
12/8/64;  7/13/66;  7/19/66— Montgomery 
County,  Maryland;  Rhea  County,  Tennessee; 
Bledsoe  (bounty,  Tennessee.  9/16/66;  9/28/ 
66;  7/26/66 — Montgomery  County,  Maryland; 
Bledsoe  County,  Tennessee;  Rhea  County, 
Tennessee. 

$11,000.00  consisting  of  $100.00  deposited 
with  the  offer;  $1,000.00  to  be  paid  30  days 
after  acceptance;  $100.00  per  month  starting 
60  days  after  acceptance  for  a  period  of  6 
years;  $1,000.00  payable  9  years  after  date 
of  acceptance;  $1,000.00  payable  3  years  after 
acceptance;  and  $700.00  payable  4  years  after 
acceptance,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is 
accepted  \mtil  the  payments  are  made  in  full, 
together  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7/57).  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their 
future  annual  income  In  excess  of  $7,500.00 
for  the  years  1968  to  1977,  inclusive.  The  tax- 
payers also  waived  the  right  to  receive  future 
Income  tax  refunds  or  credits  for  the  period 
specified  in  the  agreement,  and  waive  the 
right  to  claim  as  net  operating  carry-backs  or 
carry-overs,  the  net  operating  losses  sus- 
tained during  any  period  which  would  offset 
the  years  specified  In  this  agreement;  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  provided  In  paragraph 
5  of  the  Collateral  Agreement.  This  appears 
to  be  the  second  amended  offer  submitted  by 
the  taxpayers  Originally,  the  taxpayers  sub- 
mitted an  individual  and  also  a  Joint  offer, 
which  has  been  consolidated  In  this  second 
amended  Joint  offer, 

1956-1960  and  1966.  a/c  Charles  T.  Smith* 
1961-1963.  Joint  account. 
Approval  date;  1-31-69. 
Marshall  H    Sowers.  318  Columbia  Street, 
Cximberland.  Maryland. 

Tax    due    and     compromise    settlement- 
$31,231.23. 

Years  involved:   1959-63. 
$5,100.00,  $2,698.21  having  been  paid  with 
the  offer,  the  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 


of  $70.00  per  month  starting  30  days  after 
notice  of  acceptance  and  each  month  there- 
after for  34  consecutive  months,  final  pay- 
ment on  the  35th  month  to  be  $21.79,  to- 
gether with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum  on  the  deferred  payments  from  the 
date  this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respec- 
tive payments  are  made  in  full  together  with 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Porm  656  (Rev.  7/57) .  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  his  future  Income 
In  excess  of  $7,600.00  for  the  years  1968  to 
1977,  inclusive. 

Approval  date:  9-23-69. 

Richard  B.  Talbot,  7422  Lakespur  Avenue, 
Mentor  on  the  Lake,  Ohio, 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$25,557.30, 

Years  Involved:   1952-69  and   1965. 

$2,500.00  payable  in  full  30  days  from  the 
notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer,  along  with 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Porm  656  (Rev.  7/67). 
In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  executed  a  col- 
lateral agreement  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  his  future  Income  in  excess  of 
$8,000  00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978,  incliulve. 

Approval  date;  9-30-69. 

L.  P.  and  Lou  Vannelli,  234  South  Avenue, 
Guernsey,  Wyoming. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$41,867.03. 

Years  Involved:  1950-54. 

$2,500.00,  payable  in  full  within  30  days 
after  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer  to- 
gether with  Interest  at  6'~c  from  the  date  the 
offer  Is  accepted  until  payment  Is  made, 
together  with  waiver  of  refunds  and  other 
provisions  on  Porm  666  (Rev.  7/57) .  In  addi- 
tion, the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  their  future  income 
in  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1968  to 
1973,  inclusive. 

1950,  a/c  L.  P,  VanneUl;  1949  and  1961-54, 
Joint  account. 

Approval  date :  7-6-69. 

Bernard  L.  White.  Sr..  218  North  College 
Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
•24,856.50, 

Years  mvolved :  1950-65. 

$4,500.00.  payable  $1,600.00  with  the  offer 
and  $50.00  per  month  for  60  months,  to  be 
paid  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  starting 
with  the  first  day  of  the  month  foUowlng 
the  month  in  which  the  Notice  of  Acceptance 
of  the  offer  is  dated,  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is 
accepted  until  the  payments  are  made  In  full 
and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  Porm  666  (Rev.  7/57) ,  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  future  income  in 
excess  of  $6,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1975, 
Inclusive. 

Approval  date:  2-26-69. 

Gordon  P.  Williams,  2008  S.  W.  10th 
Avenue,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $71  - 
487.60. 

Years  Involved:  1946. 1952^4. 

$25,000.00.  payable  $18,000.00  upon  notice 
of  acceptance  and  the  balance  in  three  con- 
secutive annual  Installments  of  $2,333.33  be- 
ginning 12  months  after  notice  of  acceptance 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted 
unUl  the  respective  payments  are  made  In 
full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agree- 
ment and  other  provisions  on  Form  666  (Rev. 
7/67).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future 
income  in  excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years 
1969  to  1973,  Inclusive,  and  to  a  reducUon 
In  the  tax  basis  of  certain  assets  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes,  after  December  31,  1966. 

Approval  date:  6-12-69, 

Steele  D.  William,  18  North  Seminole  Drive. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement :  $180,- 
88074. 

Years  Involved:  1961-62. 

tl^OO.OO,  $600.00  paid  wltb  the  offer  and 
the  balance  at  (50.00  per  month  commenc- 
ing on  the  15ih  day  or  the  flrst  month  after 
notification  ol  acceptance  of  the  offer,  and 
each  month  thereafter,  with  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6^r  per  annum  from  the  date  the 
offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
meats  are  made  in  full,  together  with  waiver 
of  refunds,  default  agreements,  and  other 
provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  He  has 
e>  ruted  Waiver  of  Net  Operating  Carry- 
back Losses — Delinquent  Penalty -Income 
Tax.  to  waive  any  refxinds  for  the  years  1961 
and  1962  resulting  from  net  operating  loss 
of  Investment  credit  carry-back  from  sub- 
sequent years.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
( 1 )  assigned  certain  claims  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  agreed  to  remit  any  re- 
coveries to  the  District  Director,  and  agreed 
that  he  has  no  basis  for  tax  purpose  In  such 
claims,  i2i  waived  his  right  to  any  net 
operating  loss  carry -o\ers  or  capital  loss 
carry-overs  to  any  year  frcm  1961  or  1962.  (3 1 
executed  a  covenant  not  to  sue  to  assure 
that  Edith  M.  Williams  Is  not  discharged 
or  released     <=   to  the  1963  Uabillty. 

Approval    dale:    6-26-69 

Robert  D  Wilson.  9L  Yorktown  Town 
Hovise.  Greenville.  South  Carolina 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
121.799  49 

Year  involved    1964 

M .960  00  payable  »500  00  with  the  offer 
and  $100  00  per  month  beginning  June  15. 
1969  and  HOO  00  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month  thereafter,  together  with  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  b^r  per  annum  from  the  date 
this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective 
payments  are  made  m  full,  and  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Porm  656  iRev  7  57)  In  addi- 
uon.  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  gradu- 
ated percentage  of  his  future  mcome  m 
excess  of  (7.50000  for  the  years  1969  and 
1978.   mclusive. 

Approval  date :  6-26-69 

Robert  D  and  Marian  H  Wilson.  9L  Tork- 
town  Apartments.  Greenville.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Tax  due  and  comprcmilse  settlement:  $8.- 
309  31. 

Year  involved    1963. 

11340  00  payable  »1 ,000.00  with  the  offer 
and  (IS-OO  per  month  beginning  June  15. 
1960  and  (ISOO  on  the  15th  of  each  month 
thereafter,  together  with  mt«re«t  at  the  rate 
of  6  \  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer 
is  accepted  unal  the  respective  payments 
are  made  m  fiiil.  and  waiver  of  refunds,  de- 
fault agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Vorax  656  .Rev.  7  57 1.  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  thetr  future  income  in  excess  of 
(7300  00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978.  inclusive. 

Appro\-al  elite    5-6-68. 

John  H..  Jr..  and  Nancy  D  Wlnfree.  214  Al- 
fred Drive.  Jamestown,  North  Carolina. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
•  16.43221. 

Years   involved     1960-63   and    1966. 

(4.800  00  payable  at  (100.00  per  month 
commencing  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month 
after  notice  of  acceptance  and  (100  00  to  be 
paid  on  the  30th  day  of  each  month  there- 
after, together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
6%  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  Is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7  57  I  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  income  In  excess  of  (7.500  00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 
App>roval  date    11-3-69 

D  Woodrow  and  Inez  Worthlngton.  Wln- 
tervllle.  North  Carolina 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
(520.229 .54. 


Years  Involved  1952-54. 

$15,000.00  cash  paid  with  the  offer,  to- 
gether with  waiver  of  refunds  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  67) .  In  addition, 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  grad- 
uated percentage  of  their  future  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  through 
1978. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  much  from 
critics  about  the  current  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  However,  many  of  these  critics 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  short- 
term  economic  considerations  than  they 
are  with  the  administration's  long-term 
plans  for  achieving  a  more  stable  growth 
pattern  for  our  economy. 

The  adnunistration  has  avoided 
making  frequent  adjustments  in  its  fiscal 
pohcies  that  would  merely  cover  up  prob- 
lems. Such  adjustments  would  only  tem- 
porarily counteract  shifting  pressures  in 
the  \3S.  economy,  and  would  tend  to 
treat  sj-mptoms  rather  than  the  infla- 
tionary disease  which  has  built  up  so 
strongly  since  the  mid-1960's. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  is 
following  a  sound  course  which  will  help 
to  alletiate  these  past  inflationary  pres- 
sures— if  given  time. 

This  process  is  not,  by  its  very  nature, 
a  fast  one.  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Kennedj-  said  in  a  May  20  speech  in 
Hot  Springs,  Va. : 

The  present  sluggishness  and  uncertainty 
Is  an  inevitable  part  of  a  i>enod  of  transition 
to  more  orderly  growth.  Indeed,  It  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  In  terms  of  refocus- 
ing  attention  of  businessmen  and  labor  on 
the  fundamental  need  (or  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  wage  and  price  restraint.  We 
fully  recognize  there  are  risks  on  both  aides 
of  the  equation  as  we  move  ahead.  But  we 
mean  to  stay  the  course  with  a  blend  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  consistent  with  or- 
derly expansion  and  the  restoration  of  rea- 
sonable price  stability. 

Progress  is  t)elng  made,  and  one  indi- 
cation of  this  appears  to  be  the  curtail- 
ment of  most  of  the  excess  demand  which 
was  contributing  to  the  country's  rising 
prices.  Although  prices  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  climb,  this  is  now  primarily 
attributable  to  a  continuing  push  from 
the  cost  side  rather  than  from  increasing 
demand. 

In  this  time  of  transition,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  give  our  sup- 
port to  the  Government's  current  policy 
for  economic  stability.  The  reaction  on 
Wall  Street  last  week  showed  that  the 
financial  community  is  becoming  more 
optimistic,  rather  than  pessimistic,  about 
the  economy 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  lend  their  sup- 


port to  the  farslghted  economic  policies 
which  the  Government  is  currently  pur- 
suing— and  I  feel  certain  that  this 
patience  and  confidence  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  achievement  of  the  stable  and 
growing  economy  wihch  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me.  May  I  say  that  I  am  in 
entire  agreement  with  his  remarks  in 
this  respect. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions the  Senate  as  an  institution 
and  its  Members  individually  can  make 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  economy  is  to 
begin  to  propagate  a  sudden  wave  of 
stability  in  our  utterances  and  our  esti- 
mates of  the  future,  and  to  resist  the 
blandishments  and  temptations  that 
present  themselves  to  the  alarmists. 

I  believe  that  the  economy  is  sound 
and  that  the  conventional  and  tradi- 
tional methods  of  fiscal  restraint  are 
working.  There  is  exquisite  precision  in 
the  efforts  of  the  admiinistration  to  con- 
trol the  delicate  situation  brought  about 
by  the  inflationary  spiral  of  many  years' 
standing.  The  Senators  remarks  are 
especially  appropriate  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. With  his  keener  insight  and  vi- 
sion than  most  of  us,  he  appreciates  the 
demanding  and  exacting  necessity  these 
times  require  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
endorsement  of  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  administration  is  doubly 
reassuring  and  appreciated. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPEAL  TO  SWEDEN  ON  BEHALF  OF 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister.  Olaf  Palme,  who  is  visit- 
ing this  country.  The  telegram  was  with 
reference  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia 
The  text  of  the  telegram  reads: 
Ma.  PaiME  Ministkb:  Knowing  of  the 
Swedlah  Government's  long-standing  con- 
cern for  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  intema- 
ttonal  human  rights,  and  having  a  deep  per- 
sonal Interest  In  the  status  and  wetlbelng 
of  United  States  military  ptersonnel  being 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  respectfully  request. 
In  the  Interest  of  International  Justice  and 
humanitarian  practices  that  the  ciovernment 
of  Sweden  Intercede  with  the  Ooveromeiit 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  on 
behalf  of  these  Americans. 
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I  would  suggest  that  this  Intercession  take 
the  form  of  a  request  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  that  It  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
of  which  that  government  Is  a  signatory. 

Falling  a  satisfactory  response  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  this  re- 
quest, I  further  suggest  that  the  Swedish 
Government,  In  accordance  with  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention,  offer  to  Intern  within 
Sweden,  United  States  p>er80nnel  held  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  until  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

Internment  within  Sweden  would  assure 
these  Americans  of  the  treatment  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
concepts  of  civilized  society. 

On  the  part  of  the  families  of  these  pris- 
oners and  the  entire  American  public,  I  ap- 
peal to  Your  Excellency  and  the  government 
of  Sweden  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  se- 
cure humane  treatment  for  Americans  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Bob  Dole, 
VS.  Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION      SUPPORT     FOR 
BYRD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  letter  forwarded  to  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  senior 
SenattM-  from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Scorr » . 
in  which  the  President  indicates  his 
willingness  to  compromise  and  to  work 
out  some  acccwnmodation  with  the  Sen- 
ate with  reference  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness, the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

The  President  Indicates  In  clear  and 
concise  terms  his  support  for  the  Byrd 
amendment.  He  states  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  does  reaffirm  his  constitu- 
tional power  and  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  any  Commander  in  Chief  to  take 
necessary  action  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  forces  consistent  with  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations. 

I  believe  that  the  President  by  indicat- 
ing his  intentions  is  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  now  is  the  time  for  compromise,  not 
the  time  for  confrontation. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  clearly 
indicated  his  sincere  desire  to  work  out 
this  accommodation.  He  has  indicated 
his  clear  concern  and  clear  recognition 
that  we  do  have  certain  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Senate  when  it  comes 
to  declaring  war  and  appropriating 
money  for  any  engagement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  rec- 
ognizes, as  any  Commander  in  Chief 
would,  his  responsibility  and  his  overrid- 
ing responsibility  to  protect  American 
forces. 

He  also  suggests  in  the  letter  that 
there  be  some  minor  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
so  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  negate  and 
conflict  with  the  so-called  Nixon  Asian 
doctrine  announced  in  Guam  last  year. 

I  again  must  emphasize  that  President 
Nixon  is  the  power  to  peace  in  'Vietnam. 
He  wants  to  cooperate  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  he  has  so  demonstrated  in  his  letter 
to  the  minority  leader  under  date  of 
June  4.  1970. 


FURTHER  ACADEMIC  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  POSITION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  into  the  Record  some  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  distin- 
guished scholars  who  have  written  to  me 
expressing  support  for  the  President's 
position  concerning  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  by  the  evi- 
dence of  widespread  academic  support 
for  the  President's  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  received  many  score  of  very 
reflective  letters  and  memorandums  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  every  section 
of  the  Nation.  I  plan  to  introduce  these 
communications  into  the  Record  as  we 
continue  to  explore  these  complex  issues 
with  proper  thoroughness. 

Today  I  want  to  share  with  all  Senators 
a  most  interesting  letter  I  have  received 
from  Prof.  Morton  A.  Kaplan. 

Professor  Kaplan  is  a  member  of  the 
department  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

His  scholarly  publications  include  nu- 
merous articles  and  such  books  as  "Sys- 
tem and  Process  in  International  Poli- 
tics," "The  Political  Foundations  of 
International  Law,"  "United  States  For- 
eign PoUcy:  1945-1955."  "The  Revolution 
in  World  Politics,"  "Some  Problems  of 
Strategic  Analjrsis  in  International  Poli- 
tics," and  "The  Communist  Coup  in 
Czechoslovakia." 

In  his  letter  Professor  Kaplan  gives  a 
preview  of  his  forthcoming  book.  "Dis- 
sent and  the  State  of  Peace  and  War:  An 
Essay  on  the  Grounds  of  Public  Moral- 
ity." In  this  book  Professor  Kaplan  takes 
exception  to  some  of  the  very  recent 
thinking  of  tlie  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas regarding  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential latitude  in  the  role  of  Commander 
in  Chief. 

Professor  Kaplan  says  this : 

TTie  executive  refused  to  cotintenance 
armed  Intervention  In  Vietnam  in  1964. 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  experience  cf 
Korea  By  1961,  this  had  largely  been  forgot 
Tlie  greater  danger,  even  from  the  senator  s 
present  perspective,  lies  In  his  mechanical 
proposals  for  the  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  These  would  produce 
unimaginable  rigidities  In  our  foreign  poUcy 
that  n'ould  be  exceptionally  inadequate  »-lth 
respect  to  guerilla  wars  and  the  small  power 
confrontations  and  exceptionally  dangerous 
In  crises  that  might  Invoke  nuclear  powers  In 
confrontation. 

Numerous  polls  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  public  soon  wearies  of  limited 
wars  that  are  fought  for  limited  objectives. 
On  those  occasions  on  which  we  did  Inter- 
vene, the  senator's  proposals  would  reinforce 
the  public  Impulse  for  military  escalation  and 
total  victory.  They  would  sharpen  rather 
than  mute  alternatives.  They  would  lead  to 
American  retreats  and  then  to  overreactlons 
They  would  minimize  the  prospects  for  crea- 
tive statesmanship  and  cater  to  the  most 
simplistic  minds.  In  that  advice  lies  the 
prospect  of  catastrophe  In  a  nuclear  age 

In  his  forthcoming  book  Professor 
Kaplan  gives  a  very  realistic  view  of  the 
feelings  that  tempt  peoide  to  want  to 
bind  down  the  President  in  foreign 
dealings : 


There  are  no  facile  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy.  Mistakes  are  Inevi- 
table. Decisions  press  and  there  Is  not  enough 
time  to  consider  any  but  the  most  central. 
The  disturbances  to  the  system  overload  the 
capacity  for  decision  making.  Efforts  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  executive  only  make  the 
process  more  cumbersome,  more  Inefficient, 
more  deadly.  If  the  executive  runs  the  risk 
of  operating  within  an  Intellectual  frame- 
work based  on  a  set  of  fixed  ideas  and  there- 
fore needs  criticism  and  the  input  of  ideas 
from  outside,  the  one  thing  it  does  not  re- 
quire Is  the  further  mtemal  complication 
of  the  decision -making  process.  It  may  need 
a  slap  In  the  face  but  It  does  not  need  Its 
collective  arm  in  a  sling. 

Naturally  all  critics.  Including  this  writer. 
beUeve  they  have  better  solutions  for  par- 
ticular problems  than  does  the  government 
Sometimes  we  are  right.  At  a  minimum,  there 
ought  to  be  effective  channeU  for  the  com- 
munication of  these  opinions.  Some  critics 
however,  seem  to  feel  a  need  to  control  the 
government.  They  appear  not  to  recognize 
that  others  would  like  to  control  it  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  They  complain  that 
their  advice  Is  not  being  listened  to:  but  it 
could  be  listened  to  only  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else's  advice.  The  president  espe- 
cially must  feel  a  prlaono-  within  a  process 
that  Includes  so  many  conflicting  demands 
and  so  much  In  the  way  of  confllcttng  advice 

Professor  Kaplan  is  a  distinguished 
scholar  who  obviously  possesses  the  most 

rare  and  precious  of  the  worldly  virtues 

the  virtue  of  prudence.  I  would  conclude 
my  remarks  by  calling  special  attention 
to  the  words  with  which  Professor  Kap- 
lan begins  his  letter: 

The  attempts  by  some  members  of  tb« 
U.S.  S«iate  to  control  the  Prealdenf  i  actions 
in  Cambodia  in  specific,  and  in  foreign  pol- 
icy-making In  general,  are  understandable 
but.  In  my  opmion.  most  unwise  Even  those 
who  differ  profotindly  with  Preaident  KUon 
OTer  his  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
sbotild  be  wary  of  attempting  Institutional 
adjuatmenu  to  correct  these  poUcies  Thev 
cannot  substitute  thetr  policies  for  hi*  but 
rtm  the  very  real  rtak  of  preventing  any  co- 
herence or  rationaaty  In  the  decision  process 

It  Is  qtilte  common  for  governments  aztd 
public  opinion  to  seek  to  correct  the  real  or 
believed  policy  mistakes  of  the  paat.  Institu- 
tional tinkering  is  also  a  device  ott*a  re- 
sorted to  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  previous  er- 
rors. Tbese  attempts  almost  invariably  faU 
of   their  well-lntentlonsd   purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Kaplan's  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoko. 
as  follows: 

The  UNTvnamr  or  Chicaoo. 
CoiutrrrSK  on  Imtbekationai.  Relatiomb. 

ChicoffO,  m..  Jfsy  22,  1970. 
Senator  Gokdon  Aixorr. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsAK  Sematob  Ajllott:  The  attempu  by 
some  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  control 
the  President's  actions  In  Cambodia  In 
specific,  and  In  foreign  policy-making  in  gen- 
eral, are  understandable  but,  in  my  opinion, 
most  unwise.  Even  those  who  differ  pro- 
foundly with  President  Nixon  over  his  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  policy  should  be 
wary  of  attempting  institutional  adjust- 
ments to  correct  these  policies.  They  cannot 
substitute  their  policies  for  his  but  run  the 
very  real  risk  of  preventing  any  ct^erence  or 
rationality  In  the  decision  process. 
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It  Is  quli«  common  for  goTemments  and 
public  opinion  to  s*«K  to  correct  the  r«al  or 
believed  policy  mistakes  of  the  past.  Instltu- 
uonal  tinkering  Is  also  a  device  often  re- 
sorted to  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  previous 
errors.  These  attempts  almost  invariably  fall 
of  their  well-intentioned  purposes. 

I  attempt  to  treat  both  mistakes  In  a  book 
entitled  Dissent  And  The  State  In  Peace  And 
War:  An  Essay  on  the  Grounds  of  Public  Mo- 
'aliti/.  which  will  be  published  by  the  Dunel- 
len  Company  in  August  of  this  year.  Short 
excerpts  are  Included  below: 

Foreign  policies  are  often  reactions  to 
past  lessons  or  supjxised  lessons.  Often  the 
public  and  also  statesmen  react  by  chang- 
ing policies  that  seemed  to  fail  rather  than 
by  adjusting  policies  to  new  circumstances. 
Even  those  who  consider  our  Intervention  in 
Viet  Nam  as  in  some  sense  a  disaster'  should 
not  entu-ely  overlook  the  problems  that  were 
avoided  by  intervention  Depending  upon 
circumstances,  the  transformation  of  the  re- 
gimes of  Southeast  Asia  Into  Communist  re- 
gimes might  have  given  rise — and  this  is 
not  that  unUkely— to  a  myth  of  betrayal.  Had 
such  a  myth  developed,  this  might  have  led 
to  a  later  Intervention  under  more  explo- 
sive and  less  controllable  circumstances. 

■  These  remarks  are  sfjecular.lve.   However, 
consideration  of  one  reactive  sequence  from 
the  past  might  serve  an  appropriate  caution- 
ary note   For  Instance,  the  results  of  the  ap- 
peasement process  during  the  1930's  are  not 
so   well   understood.   The   usual   explanation 
Is     that     Hitler     could     easily     have     been 
stopp)ed— or  even  overthrown — In  the   1935- 
1938   period   but    that   British   appeasement, 
particularly  at  Munich,  only  whetted  his  ap- 
petite,   consolidated    his   support,    and    pro- 
duced the  war    The  flrst  half  of  this  propo- 
iltlon  is  correct;   but  the  second  half,  to  the 
effect  that  appeasement  produced  the  war.  is 
somewhat  misleading,  for  other  Intervening 
variables  were  necessary  to  produce  war — at 
least  at  the  time  at  which  It  occurred.  The 
British   actually  stood    up   to   Hitler  during 
the  flrst  Czechoslovak  crisis  in  the  spring  of 
1938    The  shock  produced  by  their  temerity 
then   led.  even   If   not  directly  and  without 
quallflcatlon,  to  the  capitulation  at  Munich 
Disillusionment   of   the   British   public   with 
appeasement  followed  Its  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  process.  The  March   1939  occu- 
pation  of    the  remainder   of  Czechoslovakia 
by    Germany    led    to   the   Ill-advised    British 
rigid  guarantee  to  Poland — a  guarantee  that 
constituted  a   blank  cheque   for  Polish   for- 
eign   policy     The   guarantee   to   Poland    vir- 
tually  Insured   German   Involvement   in   the 
West   if  Germany  went  to  war  with  Poland 
and  thus  minimized  the  possibility  that  the 
German    armies    would    continue    eastward 
against  the  Russians.   Without  such  an  as- 
surance,   the    pact    with    the    Nazis    likely 
would   have   looked  excessively  menacing   to 
Staiin.  A  direct  border  with  the  Germans  in 
the  absence   of  a  German  war  with  Britain 
»nd   Prance   probably   would   have   been   the 
last   thing  Stalin   wanted.   However,  without 
the  pact  with  Russia    Germany  would  have 
faced  a  major  war  on  two  fronts  and.  there- 
lore    would  not  have  been  as  likely  to  fol- 
low a  policy  leading  to  general  war.  Although 
'■^*  description  offered  here  u  an  oversimpll- 
Ication  and  surely  does  not   Involve  logical 
(ntailmtnt.    it   doM    indicate    the   exunt    lo 
»hich    attempts    by    human    being*    to   crr- 
■•ct  the  erT::r»  or  tuppoMd  errors  of  the  p*<t 
lometimei    lead   ibem   into  even   mors  com- 
sromii.ng  prsdicamenu   We  might  do  well  to 
kvoid  the  MTso  c*U  of  titoas  who  would  tl4« 
o  r«v«r*«  our  poUctss  or  e«*D  to  rsvsn*  ur 
u   corrsct    M  tubstaaiial   mmy*  uur   inatiiu- 
'  lonal    procssMs    in   urtltr    uj   guard   agaiati 
bs  errurt  uf  the  p««t 

Tn«r«  art  oo  feH»  •otuUoas  fa*  Ut*  ^nA> 

fm*     f  '  r»ign  policy    MMAkas  ars  lavrtt*. 

Ul*    ttarutor.*  prsw  aatf  UMTS   !•  not  Mteugh 

Hot*   to  CT.o«l4sr   aar  bwt  tn*  Meal  ««itf»l 

"t»#  Juiurtnocaa  u>  tJM  arstMH  w«»fl«»4  Um 


capacity  for  decision  making  Efforts  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  executive  only  make  the 
process  more  cumbersome,  more  InefBclent. 
more  deadly.  If  the  execuUve  runa  the  risk 
of  operating  within  an  intellectual  frame- 
work based  on  a  set  of  fixed  Ideas  and  there- 
fore needs  criticism  and  the  input  of  Ideas 
from  outside,  the  one  thing  It  does  not  re- 
quire Is  the  further  internal  complication 
of  the  decision-making  process.  It  may  need 
a  slap  In  the  face  but  it  does  not  need  Its 
collective  arm  In  a  sling. 

•Naturally  all  critics.  Including  this  writer, 
believe  they  have  better  solutions  for  par- 
ticular problems  than  does  the  government. 
Sometimes  we  are  right.  At  a  minimum,  there 
ought  to  be  effective  channels  for  the  com- 
munication of  these  opinions.  Some  critics, 
however,  seem  to  feel  a  need  to  control  the 
government.  They  appear  not  to  recognize 
that  others  would  like  to  control  It  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  They  complain  that 
their  advice  Is  not  being  listened  to:  but 
it  could  be  listened  to  only  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else's  advice.  The  president  es- 
pecially must  feel  a  prisoner  within  a  proc- 
ess that  includes  so  many  conflicting  de- 
mands and  so  much  In  the  way  of  conflicting 
advice. 

"This  attempt  to  control  the  government 
manifests  the  same  neurotic  characteristic 
that  the  American  government  sometimes 
displays  In  attempting  to  control  every  minor 
situation  abroad,  even  though  it  lacks  appro- 
priate information  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. We  must  learn  to  control  this  im- 
pulse, both  at  the  governmental  and  at  the 
private  organizational  levels,  unless  we  are  to 
impede  and  eventually  corrupt  the  decision- 
making process  In  a  way  that  will  be  de- 
structive of  American  values.  Foreign  policy 
protests  seem  to  be  a  curious  equivalent  of 
adolescent  rebellion;  although  sometimes 
there  Is  genuine  ground  for  complaint,  the 
results  are  rarely  salutary. 

"The  suggestions  made  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Oommittee  for  control  of 
American  foreign  policy  are  peculiarly  un- 
responsive to  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Senator  Pulbrlght  complains  that 
American  involvement  in  Laos  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. But  such  submission  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
vention. It  Is  the  Informal  character  of  the 
intervention  that  allows  other  states  not  to 
overreact.  For  instance,  in  the  Korean  War, 
the  Chinese  troops  were  officially  classed  as 
'volunteers."  although  they  were  In  organized 
Chinese  divisions.  This  Action  allowed  the 
United  States  to  avoid  a  direct  war  with 
China  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  served 
valid  purposes  of  both  sides.  Similar  Actions 
may  provide  a  major  barrier  to  a  nuclear 
escalation  in  some  future  crisis  or.  alterna- 
tively, to  a  severe  defeat  of  American 
interests. 

"Senator  Fulbrlght  distrusts  executive 
control  of  foreign  policy.  His  suggested  re- 
forms, however,  would  hobble  policy.  They 
would  delay  Interventions  unUl  the  situation 
had  deteriorated  and  until  enemy  states 
had  so  overcommltted  themselves  th*t  direct 
confrontations  would  be  difficult  to  avoid. 
Although  he  has  argued  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  no  right  to  go  to  war  In  Viet- 
nam without  Senatorial  consent,  would  be 
have  preferred  a  declaration  of  war  with 
lu  implications  for  dissent  and  foe  mlll- 
tAry  eicalatlon*  Does  be  desire  to  force  us 
to  choose  m  svery  caae  between  noiUnler- 
vent  Ion  sad  the  most  rvdical  type  of  mill- 
t«rv  eoarrt>nisiion'> 

"Tte  nucleM  •«•  is  too  d*nter»us  s  time 
for  such  siaiplistir  aoiuuoits  Adautietfly. 
greM  ui«  d*ii«aru«M  dteerstioa  mem  lies  la 
>he  h*a4s  ul  ihs  saecuii**  Bui  the  esse«i> 
live  unlike  the  leweu  t*  si  le«ai  sceouat. 
skte  Ikir  Its  mlstafeas  Mnreovw  w<ntM  llM 
•mmIs  have  svwMe^  Ihe  aHMsAaa  r\illirt«lil 
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have  supported  a  declaration  of  war  in  1965 
had  that  been  the  only  alternative  then  to 
vrtthdrawal?  With  the  experience  of  Viet- 
nam behind  it.  Is  the  execuUve  likely  to 
engage  In  another  major  Intervention  soon 
in  any  case?  And.  after  a  lapse  of  Ave  or  more 
years,  will  the  Senate  remain  the  same 
watchdog  It  Is  today— particularly  If  Viet- 
nam should  be  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists? 

"The  executive  refused  to  countenance 
armed  Intervention  in  Vietnam  in  1954, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  experience 
of  Korea  By  1961.  this  had  largely  been 
forgot.  The  greater  danger,  even  from  the 
senators  present  perspective,  lies  in  this 
mechanical  proposals  for  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  These 
would  produce  unimaginable  rigidities  in 
our  foreign  policy  that  would  be  exception- 
ally Inadequate  with  respect  to  guerrilla 
wars  and  small  power  confrontations  and 
exceptionally  dangerous  in  crises  that  might 
Invoke  nuclear  powers  In  confrontation. 

"Numerous  polls  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  public  soon  wearies  of  limited 
wars  that  are  fought  for  limited  objec- 
tives. On  those  occasions  on  which  we  did 
Intervene,  the  senator's  proposals  would  re- 
inforce the  public  Impulse  for  military  es- 
calation and  total  victory.  They  would  sharp- 
en rather  than  mute  alternatives.  They 
would  lead  to  American  retreats  and  then 
to  overreactlons.  They  would  minimize  the 
prospects  for  creative  statesmanship  and 
cater  to  the  most  simplistic  of  minds.  In 
that  advice  lies  the  prospect  of  catastrophe 
In  a  n-iclear  age." 
Sincerely, 

Morton  A.  Kaplan,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  Pro- 
fessor Kaplan  'or  his  ver>-  serious  an- 
alytical discussion  on  this  subject,  which 
I  think  will  contribute  very  much  to 
the  debate. 
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COMMENCEMENT        ADDRESS 
ROBERT     T.     H.     DAVIDSON 
JAMESTOWN  COLLEGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  a  most  thought-provoking 
commencement  address  by  Robert  T.  H. 
Davidson  at  Jamestown  College,  in 
Jamestown.  N.  Dak. 

His  address  deals  not  only  with  prob- 
lems on  our  campuses  today,  but  of  the 
serious  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
practically  all  private  colleges.  James- 
town College  is  one  such  college.  It  has 
an  unusually  fine  record  of  quality  edu- 
cation and  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
colleges  in  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  Mr  Davidson  s  address 
deals  not  only  with  problems  of  private 
colleges,  but  education  In  general,  and 
very  eloquently 

Mr  Prectdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•ent  that  the  commenpement  addmu  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoao 

Therp  being  no  obirolinn  t»\e  addr««« 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ihr  Rt<  oun, 
as  follovi 

A    aarrr*  •    Vraw    nv    AfsacMK    Bsr«t.i.B«r« 
(BfllofeertT  ■  De*t*na. 
Mf   PvesMeai    HeveeeMl  neaiieiMen 
e(  IIM  A*MUUs«r»ltwi  rwuiif    «•« 
rrlMMs  ml  %  Ike  r->4laae 
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Mark  Twain  said :  "Soap  and  education  are 
not  as  sudden  as  a  massacre,  but  they  are 
more  deadly  In  the  long  run." 

I  speak  today  on  that  deadly  subject  of 
education. 

If  you  put  yourself  In  the  position  of  Mark 
Twain's  audience,  his  words  become  not  Just 
funny  but  poignantly  so.  He  was  a  mid-west- 
erner, addressing  mid-westerners  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Many  of  them 
had  heard  about  the  great  Indian  massacres 
from  their  parents.  Such  sudden  death  was 
still  close  enough  to  cause  a  shudder. 

The  old  farmer  reading  Twain  by  his  kero- 
sene lamp  on  Saturday  night  had  some  in- 
stantaneous reactions  to  the  words  "soap"' 
and  "education":  they  were  luxuries  to  him. 
He  was  still  struggling  to  survive  in  the 
terrible  harshness  of  the  central  plains.  Ail 
day  long  he  had  sweated  In  the  Aelds.  If  he 
had  the  time  for  a  bath  (and  the  water,  and 
a  tub  to  squeeze  Into)  he  would  still  have 
doubts  about  the  soap — certainly  store- 
boughtn  soap.  First,  it  was  expensive,  and 
second.  It  might  smell  nice.  He  feared  that 
nice  smell  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 
They  might  get  used  to  such  reAnements 
and  come  to  despise  sweat  which  was  the 
essence  of  their  survival. 

As  to  education:  he  was  doubtful  about 
that,  too.  He  had  had  little  schooling  him- 
self, because  his  parents  had  needed  him  on 
the  farm,  Just  as  he  probably  gtlU  needed  his 
own  children  to  help  in  the  desperate  busi- 
ness of  staying  alive.  He  was  skeptical  about 
aUowlng  their  minds  to  be  lathered  up  with 
perfumed  ideas  that  seemed  to  have  little 
to  do  with  plowing  and  planting  and  har- 
vesrtlng. 

But  like  all  parents  he  also  hungered  for 
a  richer  life  for  his  children,  and  he  knew 
in  his  heart  that  education  was  the  only 
door  that  led  to  It.  That's  why  he  could 
laugh  at  Mark  Twain,  and  at  himself.  The 
statement  was  both  true  and  ridiculous  at 
the  same  time. 

Since  Mark  Twain's  time.  American  higher 
education  has  performed  a  miracle  In  pro- 
viding a  place  for  virtually  every  student 
who  wishes  to  go  to  college  and  has  the 
brains  to  get  in,  whether  or  not  his  family 
can  pay  the  cost.  It  has  also  provided  a 
place  for  a  good  many  without  the  brains. 
The  pressure  on  the  educational  system  that 
brought  this  about  has  l>een  enormous,  and 
a  lot  of  it  arises  from  the  peculiar  and  often 
artlflclal  prestige  attached  to  a  college  de- 
gree. In  performing  this  miracle  of  num- 
bers, the  colleges  have  often  lost  sight  of 
quality.  The  production  line  has  always  been 
more  InteresUng  to  Americans  than  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Many  colleges  have 
tended  to  produce  not  educated  men  and 
women  who  think  Independently,  under- 
stand their  world  broadly,  and  possess  genu- 
ine mental  muscle,  but  merely  trained  grad- 
uates who  possess  a  speclflc,  useful  skill;  or 
knowledgeable  graduates,  whose  heads  are 
stuffed  like  a  mattress  ticking  with  unco- 
ordinated facts. 

While  engaged  In  this  energetic  enter- 
prise, those  who  run  such  colleges  have  bat- 
ted around  the  Urm  "Excellence"  like  a  bal- 
loon. Like  most  balloons  It  U  pretty  but 
empty,  except  for  a  little  hot  air.  They  seem 
to  believe  that  a  scholarly  faculty  a  flne 
camptu,  and  studenU  selected  merely  for 
tbeir  brains  add  up  tn  excellence  In  the 
Aelds  of  education 

T%t  (rocn  txcellence.  I  think  this  consti- 
tutes failure 

Pan  t>4  the  railure  stems  tram  a  i|t«etflr 
aad  rWirtoua  arhlevMnant  m  th»  Amerlran 
etfaratlon  srsiem  the  ability  l<.  sort  out  stu- 
datits  ar<«ir4linic  lo  their  srtoi^tic  aptitiMle 
Tlkase  at  r*'»  •h<>  are  eeuoaturs  ki»<>*  ths 
ettfaur«inart  4»cree  •(  aesMtai  |  c<r  tbiwe 
<«su  whea  <*>mb<n«4  vitk  tjM  *<u<t«n-  •  fw. 
•«4  a  Mgl  srhniri  'Hm  Hi««li«  '  •*.  »«>•.  t| 
M  «■  Hitena«  rreshMea  mmi  *»  m»««r«tf 
M  •  ateMf    la  tfe 


dieting  human  behavior,  these  tests  provide 
a  single  brilliant  light — in  fact,  not  Just  brtl- 
Uant.  but  blinding. 

And  coUegre  administrators  have  often  been 
blinded  by  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
scholastic  aptitude  while  ignoring  other  es- 
sential qualities  of  students.  The  most  im- 
portant other  quality  is  motivation — mad- 
deningly difficult  to  measure,  frustrating  to 
encourage  and  Impyosslble  to  change  once  Its 
direction  Is  set.  Motivation  lies  at  the  core  of 
an  individual's  personality,  like  the  nuclear 
reactions  that  boll  In  the  center  of  the  sun. 
The  outpouring  of  energy  Is  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  the  warmth  and  light  of  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  may  be  admired,  but 
until  psychology  Is  a  more  mature  science 
the  sources  may  only  be  guessed  at. 

Further,  the  sources  of  motivation  keep 
changing.  At  one  time  America  was  a  hard 
land,  and  in  the  mid-west  this  was  not  so 
long  tigo.  Some  of  you  remember  when  these 
northern  plains  were  not  the  rich  and 
friendly  area  we  now  enjoy.  The  land  and 
the  environment  were  hostile,  and  the  sim- 
plest needs  of  human  life — food,  shelter  and 
a  little  warm  clothing — had  to  be  earned  by 
bitter  work.  At  an  earlier  time  the  sodbusters 
who  opened  up  this  land  did  so  with  a  plow 
pulled  by  oxen  or  horses  through  soil  that 
had  never  been  turned  since  the  world  began. 
Month  after  month  they  swore  and  sweated 
and  struggled  and  suffered  to  till,  plant,  har- 
vest and  start  all  over  again.  These  men  were 
face  to  face  with  the  most  terrible  reality 
of  all:  either  keep  going  or  die.  They  changed 
the  land,  but  the  experience  changed  them. 
They  were  tough  beyond  comprehension. 

Not  long  after  the  Industrial  revolution 
Anally  furnished  these  marvelous  men  with 
the  tractors,  combines  and  other  tools  they 
needed  for  an  easier  life,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion struck  them  down  with  hardship  of 
another  sort.  The  plains  became  economically 
hostile.  Their  motivation  was  tested  once 
more  In  a  terrible  way;  and  If  their  motiva- 
tion was  lacking,  disaster  was  their  reward. 
As  though  this  weren't  enough,  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  Dust  Bowl  days  were  visited  upon 
them,  when  the  wind  literally  lifted  the  top- 
soil  off  their  farms  and  carried  It  away  Into 
the  black  sky. 

The  Great  Depression  and  the  Dust  Bowl 
are  not  forgotten.  All  of  America  has  become 
a  garden  of  affluence  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity. But  with  these  blessings  has  come 
Aabblness  In  the  moral  Aber.  The  desperation 
and  some  of  the  challenge  Is  gone.  Everyone 
In  this  audience  detects  it,  the  students  most 
clearly  of  all.  They  are  suspicious  about  what 
has  happened  In  recent  years  to  this  country. 
They  do  not  respect  the  phony  standards  in 
America  which  value  national  pride  above 
himianlsm,  and  property  above  lives. 

This  year  students  are  disturbed  about  two 
big  Issues:  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  pollution 
of  our  environment.  They  have  authority 
of  history  to  back  them  up.  Rome  declined 
and  Anally  died  in  part  for  these  two  factors. 
Foreign  military  adventures  bled  the  Empire 
economically  and  fractured  It  politically.  And 
lead  poisoning  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes  In 
the  water  supply  of  Rome  caused  Infertility 
among  the  most  able  Romans  and  their 
birthrate  fell  drastically. 

We  have  overcome  physical  hardship  and  lo 
a  great  degree  economic  hardship,  but  wc 
haven't  replaced  these  motivating  forces  with 
anything  slse 

I  have  no  formulas  to  propose  I  am  as 
bewildered  as  the  next  person  about  what 
might  be  done,  but  I  arnse  that  motivaiton 
must  now  be  an^u»«<i  h\  f  '<-ti>in(  on  \'<\» 
re«pnitsea  of  ln<1ti  i<1  usU  rkthst  Ihaa  by 
fnrustag   on    bniart    ftcM'i    in<rn(lves 
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for  now  are  marginal  dollars  that  will  buy  a 
second  car  or  a  color  T.V.  set.  At  one  time 
they  worked  for  the  mlnlmtmi  food  to  stay 
alive  and  the  coat  that  kept  the  cold  out 
of  their  homes.  Money  and  goods  as  Incen- 
tives are  no  longer  as  Important  as  they  once 
were. 

What  else  makes  i>eople  stretch  themselves? 
A  hundred  things,  and  In  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent combinations.  Some  men  are  driven 
by  sheer  red  blood,  the  desire  to  use  them- 
selves against  existing  challenges.  Hillary 
said  he  climbed  Moiuit  Everest  simply  be- 
cause it  was  there. 

A  desire  to  Improve  the  world — pure  al- 
truism— Is  not  to  be  underrated  as  a  human 
force.  We  are  social  animals,  and  whether  we 
admit  It  or  not,  all  of  us  care  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  about  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
man.  "Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls:  It  tolls  for  thee."  We  all  beUeve 
It,  and  some  of  you  are  driven  by  It. 

A  hunger  for  power  cannot  be  Ignored,  and 
It  Is  not  necessarily  destructive.  Many  of  our 
Anest  politicians  and  our  builders  of  business 
empires  are  driven  by  the  taste  for  power. 
They  live  to  control  things,  and  they  must 
earn  their  power  by  producing  what  society 
needs. 

Pride  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  one's 
family  or  one's  own  expectations  are  deep 
Incentives.  The  student  who  knows  keenly 
the  sacrlAces  made  by  his  family  for  his  edu- 
cation may  well  earn  grades  far  heyond  his 
normal  achievements.  The  businessman 
whose  pride  would  be  shattered  by  failure 
Is  more  apt  to  succeed. 

Curiosity  has  been  the  principal  motivat- 
ing force  in  the  lives  of  hi6tory"s  greatest 
scientists.  Madame  Curie  could  not  antici- 
pate the  beneAt  her  discoveries  would  have 
for  mankind;  she  was  simply  and  very  purely 
fascinated  by  nature's  mysteries. 

The  hunger  for  creative  satisfaction  drove 
Thomas  Edison  and  most  of  the  artists  who 
have  graced  our  planet.  Picasso,  when  asked 
what  he  would  do  if  Imprisoned  and  denied 
all  brushes  and  paints,  said  he  would  draw 
with  the  head  of  a  burnt  match  or  his  own 
Anger  dipped  in  mud.  Such  men  are  intoxi- 
cated by  the  satisfactions  of  their  own  work. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  motivations  that 
are  still  valid,  most  of  them  positive  and 
relating  to  the  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  negative  and  arising  from 
broad  social  events  like  the  Depression.  Per- 
haps this  Is  a  measure  of  civilization:  that 
men  will  be  Increasingly  driven  by  positive 
Impulses  rather  than  by  hunger  and  fear 
and  deprivation. 

Motivation  varies  enormously  among  chil- 
dren. None  are  bom  without  it.  Some  seem 
to  lose  It  at  an  early  age — and  even  on  occa- 
sion to  regain  It.  Teachers  know  the  happy 
phenomenon  of  the  "late  bloomer".  He  dldnt 
develop  a  better  mind,  but  something  hap- 
pened  to   his  motivation. 

Every  teacher  Is  aware  of  the  motivational 
facts  of  life,  and  delights  In  the  responsive 
student:  but  the  colleges  have  too  often 
Ailed  his  classroom  with  bright  students 
with  lead  In  their  Intellectual  pants. 

American  private  colleges  face  other  prob- 
lems besides  trying  to  educate  students  some 
of  whom  are  unmotivated,  and  those  prob- 
lems are  practical,  urgent  and  far  from  eso- 
teric. 

Plrtt,  the  private  colleges  face  competition 
from  ths  state  universities  that  are  huge  and 
getting  bigger  in  reeponne  to  public  demand. 
They  p^rfiirn,  s  nrirmasry  public  funrlloa, 
and  (he>  are  encuurayed  by  ths  high  pro- 
tein diet  of  reedin«r  at  the  public  trough  Id 
ibe  end  they  will  hav*  tn  t-Mr  mainrstri'nf 
ihetr  quality  because  the<  n  i»<  ixtrvntrsi* 
•o  Mueh  ea  quantity  rttet  •>.'  «!•■  hav* 
twntfcts  with  thetr  inAsya»4MM<»  t>r«  *"*•  the 
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Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $180.- 
880.74. 

Years  Involved:  1961-62. 
•MOO.OO.  tSOO.OO  paid  with  tbe  offer  and 
the  balance  at  (SO-OO  p>er  month  commenc- 
ing on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  after 
notification  of  acceptance  of  the  offer,  and 
each  month  thereafter,  with  Interest  al  the 
rate  of  6'>  per  annum  from  the  date  the 
offer  la  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ments are  made  In  full,  together  with  waiver 
oX  refunds,  default  agreements,  and  other 
provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev.  7/57).  He  has 
e?  cuted  Waiver  of  Net  Operating  Carry- 
back Losses — Delinquent  Penalty -Income 
Tax,  to  waive  any  refunds  for  the  years  1961 
and  1962  resultmg  from  net  operating  loss 
of  Investment  credit  carry-back  from  sub- 
sequent years.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
( 1 )  assigned  certain  claims  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  agreed  to  remit  any  re- 
coveries to  the  District  Director,  and  agreed 
that  he  has  no  basis  for  tax  purpose  in  such 
claims,  (2)  waived  his  right  to  any  net 
operating  loss  carry-overs  or  capital  loss 
carry-overs  to  any  year  from  1961  or  1962,  i3) 
executed  a  covenant  not  to  sue  to  assure 
that  Edith  M.  Williams  is  not  discharged 
or  released  <=  to  the  1962  liability. 
Approval  date:  6-26-69 
Robert  D.  Wilson.  9L  Yorktown  Town 
House,  Greenville.  South  Carolina 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$21,799.49. 

Year  involved :  1964 

$3,960.00  payable  $500  00  with  the  offer 
and  $10000  per  month  beginning  June  15. 
1969  l^d  $10000  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month  thereafter,  together  with  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  Q'~c  per  annum  from  the  date 
this  offer  is  accepted  imtll  the  respective 
payments  are  made  in  full,  and  waiver  of 
refiinds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  57).  In  addi- 
tion, the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  gradu- 
ated percentage  of  his  future  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  and 
1978,  Inclusive. 

Approval  date :  6-26-69. 
Robert  D.  and  Marian  H.  Wilson.  9L  York- 
town   Apartments.   Greenville,   South    Caro- 
lina. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement:  $8.- 
300  31. 

Year  Involved:  1963. 

$1,540.00  payable  $1,000.00  with  the  offer 
and  $15.00  per  month  beginning  June  15, 
1969  and  $15.00  on  the  15th  of  each  month 
thereafter,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6"^^  per  Einnimi  from  the  date  this  offer 
Is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments 
are  made  in  full,  and  waiver  of  refunds,  de- 
fault agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
Form  656  iRev.  7  57 1.  In  addition,  the  tax- 
payers have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
centage of  their  future  mcome  in  excess  of 
$7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  to  1978.  incltxslve. 
Approv-al  ciate:  5-6-69. 

John  H..  Jr..  and  Nancy  D.  Winfree,  214  Al- 
fred Drive,  Jamestown.  North  Carolina. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$16,432.21. 

Years  involved:  1960-63  and  1966. 
$4300.00  payable  at  $100.00  per  month 
commencing  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month 
after  notice  of  acceptance  and  $100.00  to  be 
I>ald  on  the  30th  day  of  each  month  there- 
after, together  with  Interest  at  tiie  mte  of 
6%  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  Is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  in  full  amd  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
(Rev.  7'57(.  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  Income  In  excess  of  $7,500  00  for  the 
years  1969  to  1978.  Inclusive. 
Approval  date:  11-3-69. 
D.  Woodrow  and  Inez  Worthlngton.  Wln- 
tervUle.  North  Carolina. 

Tax  due  and  compromise  settlement: 
$520,639.54. 


Years  Involved  1952-54. 

$15,000.00  cash  paid  with  the  offer,  to- 
gether with  waiver  of  refunds  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (Rev.  7  57l  .  In  addition, 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  grad- 
uated percentage  of  their  future  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,500.00  for  the  years  1969  through 
1978. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  IVIr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  much  from 
critics  about  the  current  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  However,  many  of  these  critics 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  short- 
term  economic  considerations  than  they 
are  with  the  administration's  long-term 
plans  for  achieving  a  more  stable  growth 
pattern  for  our  economy. 

The  administration  has  avoided 
making  frequent  adjustments  in  its  fiscal 
policies  that  would  merely  cover  up  prob- 
lems. Such  adjustments  would  only  tem- 
porarily counteract  shifting  pressures  in 
the  U.S.  economy,  and  would  tend  to 
treat  symptoms  rather  than  the  infla- 
tionary disease  which  has  built  up  so 
strongly  since  the  mid-1960's. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  is 
following  a  soimd  course  which  will  help 
to  alleviate  these  past  inflationary  pres- 
sures— if  given  time. 

This  process  is  not,  by  its  very  nature, 
a  fast  one,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Kennedy  said  in  a  May  20  speech  in 
Hot  Springs.  Va.: 

The  present  sluggishness  and  uncertainty 
is  an  Inevitable  part  of  a  period  of  transition 
to  more  orderly  growth.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  In  terms  of  refocus- 
Ing  attention  of  businessmen  and  labor  on 
the  fundamental  need  for  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  wage  and  price  restraint.  We 
fully  recognize  there  are  risks  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation  as  we  move  ahead.  But  we 
mean  to  stay  the  course  with  a  blend  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  consistent  with  or- 
derly expansion  and  the  restoration  of  rea- 
sonable price  stability. 

Progress  Is  being  made,  and  one  Indi- 
cation of  this  appears  to  be  the  curtail- 
ment of  most  of  the  excess  demand  which 
was  contributing  to  the  country's  rising 
prices.  Although  prices  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  climb,  this  is  now  primarily 
attributable  to  a  continuing  push  from 
the  cost  side  rather  than  from  increasing 
demand. 

In  this  time  of  transition,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  give  our  sup- 
port to  the  Government's  current  policy 
for  economic  stability.  The  reaction  on 
Wall  Street  last  week  showed  that  the 
financial  community  is  becoming  more 
optimistic,  rather  than  pessimistic,  about 
the  economy. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  lend  their  sup- 


port to  the  farsighted  economic  policies 
which  the  Government  is  currently  pur- 
suing— and  I  feel  certain  that  this 
patience  and  confidence  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  achievement  of  the  stable  and 
growing  economy  wihch  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me.  May  I  say  that  I  am  in 
entire  agreement  with  his  remarks  in 
this  respect. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions the  Senate  as  an  institution 
and  its  Members  individually  can  make 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  economy  is  to 
begin  to  propagate  a  sudden  wave  of 
stability  in  our  utterances  and  our  esti- 
mates of  the  future,  and  to  resist  the 
blandishments  and  temptations  that 
present  themselves  to  the  alarmists. 

I  believe  that  the  economy  is  sound 
and  that  the  conventional  and  tradi- 
tional methods  of  fiscal  restraint  are 
working.  There  is  exquisite  precision  in 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  con- 
trol the  delicate  situation  brought  about 
by  the  inflationary  spiral  of  many  years' 
standing.  The  Senator's  remarks  are 
especially  appropriate  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. With  his  keener  insight  and  vi- 
sion than  most  of  us,  he  appreciates  the 
demanding  and  exacting  necessity  these 
times  require  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
endorsement  of  the  policies  and  pro- 
grsuns  of  the  administration  is  doubly 
reassuring  and  appreciated. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  lUiEUil- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPEAL  TO  SWEDEN  ON  BEHALF  OF 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister,  Olaf  Palme,  who  is  visit- 
ing this  country.  The  telegram  was  with 
reference  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

ITie  text  of  the  telegram  reads: 

Mr.  Prime  IIimistsr:  Knowing  of  the 
Swedish  Government's  long-standing  con- 
cern for  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  Interna- 
tional human  rights,  and  having  a  deep  per- 
sonal Interest  In  the  status  and  wellbelng 
of  United  States  military  personnel  being 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  respectfully  request. 
In  the  Interest  of  International  Justice  and 
humanitarian  practices  that  the  ciovemment 
of  Sweden  Intercede  with  the  OoTernment 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  on 
behalf  of  these  Americans. 
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I  would  suggest  that  this  intercession  take 
the  form  of  a  request  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  that  It  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
of  which  that  government  Is  a  signatory. 

Failing  a  satisfactory  response  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  this  re- 
quest, I  further  suggest  that  the  Swedish 
Government,  In  accordance  with  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention,  offer  to  Intern  within 
Sweden,  United  States  persormel  held  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  until  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

Internment  within  Sweden  would  assure 
these  Americans  of  the  treatment  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
concepts  of  civilized  society. 

On  the  part  of  the  families  of  these  pris- 
oners and  the  entire  American  public,  I  ap- 
peal to  Your  Excellency  and  the  government 
of  Sweden  to  take  all  p>osslble  steps  to  se- 
cure humane  treatment  for  Americans  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION      SUPPORT     FOR 
BYRD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  letter  forwsuxled  to  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
in  which  the  President  indicates  his 
willingness  to  compromise  and  to  work 
out  some  accommodation  with  the  Sen- 
ate with  reference  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness, the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

The  President  indicates  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  his  support  for  the  Byrd 
amendment.  He  states  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  does  reaCann  his  constitu- 
tional power  and  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  any  Commander  in  Chief  to  take 
necessary  action  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  forces  consistent  with  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations. 

I  believe  that  the  President  by  indicat- 
ing his  intentions  is  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  now  is  the  time  for  cojnpromise,  not 
the  time  for  confrontation. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  clearly 
indicated  his  sincere  desire  to  work  out 
this  accommodation.  He  has  indicated 
his  clear  concern  and  clear  recognition 
that  we  do  have  certain  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Senate  when  it  comes 
to  declaring  war  and  appropriating 
money  for  any  engagement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  rec- 
ognizes, as  any  Commander  in  Chief 
would,  his  responsibility  and  his  overrid- 
ing responsibility  to  protect  American 
forces. 

He  also  suggests  in  the  letter  that 
there  be  some  minor  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  C(X)per -Church  amendment 
so  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  negate  and 
conflict  with  the  so-called  Nixon  Asian 
doctrine  announced  in  Guam  last  year. 

I  again  must  emphasize  that  President 
Nixon  is  the  power  to  peace  in  'Vietnam. 
He  wants  to  cooperate  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  he  has  so  demonstrated  in  his  letter 
to  the  minority  leader  under  date  of 
Jime  4, 1970. 


FURTHER  ACADEMIC  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  POSITION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  into  the  Record  some  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  distin- 
guished scholars  who  have  written  to  me 
expressing  support  for  the  President's 
position  concerning  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  by  the  evi- 
dence of  widespread  academic  support 
for  the  President's  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  received  many  score  of  very 
reflective  letters  and  memorandums  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  every  section 
of  the  Nation.  I  plan  to  introduce  these 
communications  into  the  Record  as  we 
continue  to  explore  these  complex  issues 
with  proper  thoroughness. 

Today  I  want  to  share  with  all  Senators 
a  most  interesting  letter  I  have  received 
from  Prof.  Morton  A.  Kaplan. 

Professor  Kaplan  is  a  member  of  the 
department  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

His  scholarly  publications  include  nu- 
merous articles  and  such  books  as  "Sys- 
tem and  Process  in  International  Poli- 
tics," "The  Political  Foimdations  of 
International  Law."  "United  States  For- 
eign Policy:  1945-1955,"  "The  Revolution 
in  World  Politics,"  "Some  Problems  of 
Strategic  Analysis  in  International  Poll- 
tics,"  and  "The  Communist  Coup  in 
Czechoslovakia." 

In  his  letter  Professor  Kaplan  gives  a 
preview  of  his  forthcoming  book,  "Dis- 
sent and  the  State  of  Peace  and  War:  An 
Essay  on  the  Grounds  of  Public  Moral- 
ity." In  this  book  Professor  Kaplsin  takes 
exception  to  some  of  the  very  recent 
thinking  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas regarding  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential latitude  in  the  role  of  Commander 
In  Chief. 

Professor  Kaplan  says  this : 

The  executive  refused  to  countenance 
armed  intervention  In  Vietnam  In  1954, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  experience  of 
Korea.  By  1961,  this  had  largely  been  forgot. 
The  greater  danger,  even  from  the  senator's 
present  perspective,  lies  In  his  mechanical 
proposals  for  the  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  These  would  produce 
unimaginable  rigidities  In  our  foreign  policy 
that  would  be  exceptionally  inadequate  with 
respect  to  guerilla  wars  and  the  small  power 
confrontations  and  exceptionally  dangerous 
In  crises  that  might  Invoke  nuclear  powers  In 
confrontation. 

Numerous  {>olls  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  public  soon  wearies  of  limited 
wars  that  are  fought  for  limited  objectives. 
On  those  occasions  on  which  we  did  inter- 
vene, the  senator's  proposals  would  reinforce 
the  public  Impulse  for  military  escalation  and 
total  victory.  They  would  sharpen  rather 
than  mute  alternatives.  They  would  lead  to 
American  retreats  and  then  to  overreactlons. 
They  would  minimize  the  prxaspects  for  crea- 
tive statesmanship  and  cater  to  the  most 
simplistic  minds.  In  that  advice  lies  the 
prospect  of  catastrophe  In  a  nuclear  age. 

In  his  forthcoming  book  Professor 
Kaplan  gives  ^  very  realistic  view  of  the 
feelings  that  tempt  people  to  want  to 
bind  down  the  President  in  foreign 
dealings : 


There  are  no  facile  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy.  Mistakes  are  Inevi- 
table. Decisions  press  and  there  is  not  enough 
time  to  consider  any  but  the  most  central. 
The  disturbances  to  the  system  overload  the 
capacity  for  decision  making.  Efforts  to  lie 
the  bands  of  the  executive  only  make  the 
process  more  cvimbersome,  more  InefBcleni. 
more  deadly.  If  the  executive  runs  the  risk 
of  operating  within  an  intellectual  frame- 
work based  on  a  set  of  fixed  Ideas  and  there- 
fore needs  criticism  and  the  Input  of  ideas 
from  outside,  the  one  thing  It  does  not  re- 
quire is  the  further  Internal  complication 
of  the  decision-making  process.  It  may  need 
a  slap  in  the  face  but  It  does  not  need  its 
collective  arm  in  a  sling. 

Naturally  all  crttlcs.  Including  this  writer, 
believe  they  have  better  solutions  for  par- 
ticular problems  than  does  the  government 
Sometimes  we  are  right.  At  a  minimum,  there 
ought  to  be  effective  channels  for  the  com- 
munication of  these  opinions.  Some  critics, 
however,  seem  to  feel  a  need  to  control  the 
government.  They  appear  not  to  recognize 
that  others  would  like  to  control  It  from  a 
different  f>oint  of  view.  They  complain  that 
their  advice  Is  not  being  listened  to;  but  it 
could  be  listened  to  only  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else's  advice.  The  president  espe- 
cially must  feel  a  prisoner  within  a  process 
that  Includes  so  many  conflicting  demands 
and  so  much  in  the  way  of  conflicting  advice. 

Professor  Kaplan  is  a  distinguished 
scholar  who  obviously  possesses  the  most 
rare  and  precious  of  the  worldly  virtues — 
the  virtue  of  prudence.  I  would  conclude 
my  remarks  by  calling  special  attention 
to  the  words  with  which  Professor  Kap- 
lan begins  his  letter: 

The  attempts  by  some  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  control  the  President's  actions 
In  Cambodia  in  sp>eclflc,  and  In  foreign  pwl- 
icy-making  in  general,  are  understandable 
but.  In  my  opinion,  most  unwise.  Even  those 
who  differ  profoundly  with  President  Nixon 
over  his  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  wary  of  attempting  Institutional 
adjustments  to  correct  these  policies.  They 
cannot  substitute  their  policies  for  his  but 
run  the  very  real  risk  of  preventing  any  co- 
herence or  rationality  In  the  decision  process. 

It  la  quite  common  for  governments  and 
public  opinion  to  seek  to  correct  the  real  or 
believed  policy  mistakes  of  the  past.  Institu- 
tional tinkering  is  also  a  device  often  re- 
sorted to  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  previous  er- 
rors. These  attempts  almost  Invariably  fall 
of   their   well-intentioned   purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Kaplan's  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Universitt  or  Chicago, 
Coiuf rrrxE  on  International  Relations, 

Chicago.  III.,  May  22.  1970. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  The  attempts  by 
some  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  control 
the  President's  actions  In  Cambodia  In 
specific,  and  In  foreign  policy-making  in  gen- 
eral, sj-e  understandable  but,  In  my  opinion, 
most  unwise.  Even  those  who  differ  pro- 
foundly with  President  Nixon  over  his  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  policy  should  be 
wary  of  attempting  Institutional  adjust- 
ments to  correct  these  policies.  They  cannot 
substitute  their  p>olicles  for  his  but  run  the 
very  real  risk  of  preventing  any  coherence  or 
rationality  In  the  decision  process. 
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It  Is  quite  common  for  goTernments  and 
public  opinion  to  seek  to  correct  the  real  or 
believed  policy  mistakes  of  the  past.  Institu- 
tional tinkering  Is  also  a  device  often  re- 
sorted to  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  previous 
errors.  These  attempts  almost  invariably  fall 
of  their  well-intentioned  purposes. 

I  attempt  to  treat  both  mistakes  In  a  book 
entitled  DiAsent  And  The  State  In  Peace  And 
War:  An  Essay  on  the  Grounds  of  Public  Mo- 
rality.  which  will  be  published  by  the  Dunel- 
len  Comp)&ny  In  Augtist  of  this  year.  Short 
excerpts  are  included  below; 

"Foreign  policies  are  often  reactions  to 
past  lessons  or  supposed  lessons.  Often  the 
public  and  also  statesmen  react  by  chang- 
ing policies  that  seemed  to  fail  rather  than 
by  adjusting  policies  to  new  circumstances. 
Even  those  who  consider  our  intervention  In 
Viet  Nam  as  In  some  sense  a  disaster'  should 
not  entirely  overlook  the  problems  that  were 
avoided  by  intervention.  Depending  up>on 
circumstances,  the  transformation  of  the  re- 
gimes of  Southeast  Asia  into  Communist  re- 
gimes might  have  given  rise — and  this  is 
not  that  unlikely — to  a  myth  of  betrayal.  Had 
such  a  myth  developed,  this  might  have  led 
to  a  later  intervention  under  more  explo- 
sive and  less  controllable  circumstances. 

'These  remarks  are  speculative.  However, 
consideration  of  one  reactive  sequence  from 
the  past  might  serve  an  appropriate  caution- 
ary note.  For  Instance,  the  results  of  the  ap- 
peasement process  during  the  1930's  are  not 
so  well  understood.  The  usual  explanation 
Is  that  Hitler  could  easily  have  been 
stopped — or  even  overthrown — In  the  193!>- 
1938  period  but  that  British  appeasement, 
particularly  at  Munich,  only  whetted  his  ap- 
petite, consolidated  his  support,  and  pro- 
duced the  war  The  first  half  of  this  propo- 
sition is  correct:  but  the  second  half,  to  the 
effect  that  app>easement  produced  the  war,  is 
somewhat  misleading,  for  other  Intervening 
variables  were  necessary  to  produce  war — at 
least  at  the  time  at  which  it  occurred.  The 
British  actually  stood  up  to  Hitler  during 
the  first  Czechoslovak  crisis  in  the  spring  of 
1938  The  shock  produced  by  their  temerity 
•hen  led.  even  If  not  directly  and  without 
qualification,  to  the  capitulation  at  Munich 
Disillusionment  of  the  British  public  with 
appeasement  followed  Its  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  process.  The  March  1939  occu- 
pation of  the  remainder  of  Cz«cho8lcvakla 
tiy  Germany  led  to  the  ill-advised  British 
rigid  guarantee  to  Poland — a  guarantee  that 
constituted  a  blank  cheque  for  Polish  for- 
eign policy  The  guarantee  to  Poland  vir- 
tually insured  German  involvement  In  the 
West  If  Germany  went  to  war  with  Poland 
and  thus  minimized  the  possibility  that  the 
German  armies  would  continue  eastward 
against  the  Russians.  Without  such  an  as- 
surance, the  pact  with  the  Nazis  likely 
would  have  looked  excessively  menacing  to 
Stalin.  A  direct  border  with  the  Germans  In 
•-he  absence  of  a  German  war  with  Britain 
and  Prance  probably  would  have  been  the 
last  thing  Stalin  wanted.  However,  without 
the  pact  with  Russia.  Germany  wotild  have 
faced  a  major  war  on  two  fronts  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  have  been  as  likely  to  fol- 
low a  policy  leading  to  general  war.  Although 
the  description  offered  here  Is  an  oversimpli- 
fication and  surely  does  not  Involve  logical 
entailment.  It  does  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  attempts  by  human  beings  to  cor- 
.'ect  the  errors  or  supposed  errors  of  the  past 
sometimes  lead  them  Into  even  more  com- 
promising predicaments.  We  might  do  well  to 
avoid  the  siren  call  of  those  who  would  Like 
to  reverse  our  policies  or  even  to  reverse  or 
to  correct  in  substantial  ways  our  institu- 
tional processes  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  errors  of  the  past. 

"There  are  no  facile  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy.  Mistakes  are  Inevita- 
ble. Decisions  press  and  there  Is  not  enough 
time  to  consider  any  but  the  most  central. 
The  dlrturbancee  to  the  system  overload  the 


capacity  for  decision  making  Efforts  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  executive  only  make  the 
process  more  cumbersome,  more  IneflSclent, 
more  deadly.  If  the  executive  runs  the  risk 
of  operating  within  an  Intellectual  frame- 
work based  on  a  set  of  fixed  ideas  and  there- 
fore needs  criticism  and  the  input  of  ideas 
from  outside,  the  one  thing  It  does  not  re- 
quire Is  the  further  Internal  complication 
of  the  decision-making  process  It  may  need 
a  slap  in  the  face  but  it  does  not  need  its 
collective  arm  In  a  sling. 

"Naturally  all  critics,  including  this  writer, 
believe  they  have  better  solutions  for  par- 
ticular problems  than  does  the  government. 
Sometimes  we  are  right.  At  a  minimum,  there 
ought  to  be  effective  channels  for  the  com- 
munication of  these  opinions.  Some  critics, 
however,  seem  to  feel  a  need  to  control  the 
governmant.  They  appear  not  to  recognize 
that  others  would  like  to  control  it  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Theyxomplaln  that 
their  advice  Is  not  being  listened  to;  but 
It  could  be  listened  to  only  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else's  advice.  The  president  es- 
pecially must  feel  a  prisoner  within  a  proc- 
ess that  Includes  so  many  conflicting  de- 
mands and  so  much  In  the  way  of  conflicting 
advice. 

■  This  attempt  to  control  the  government 
manifests  the  same  neurotic  characteristic 
that  the  American  government  sometimes 
displays  In  attempting  to  control  every  minor 
situation  abroad,  even  though  It  lacks  appro- 
priate Information  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. We  must  learn  to  control  this  Im- 
pulse, both  at  the  governmental  and  at  the 
private  organizational  levels,  unless  we  are  to 
Impede  and  eventually  corrupt  the  decision- 
making process  In  a  way  that  will  be  de- 
structive of  American  values.  Foreign  policy 
protests  seem  to  be  a  curious  equivalent  of 
adolescent  rebellion;  although  sometimes 
there  Is  genuine  ground  for  complaint,  the 
results  are  rarely  salutary. 

"The  suggestions  made  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  control  of 
American  foreign  policy  are  peculiarly  un- 
responsive to  the  nature  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live.  Senator  Fulbrlght  complains  that 
American  Involvement  In  Laos  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. But  such  submission  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
vention. It  is  the  informal  character  of  the 
Interv'entlon  that  allows  other  states  not  to 
overreact.  For  Instance.  In  the  Korean  War, 
the  Chinese  troops  were  officially  classed  as 
'volunteers,"  although  they  were  In  organized 
Chinese  divisions.  This  fiction  allowed  the 
United  States  to  avoid  a  direct  war  with 
China  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  served 
valid  purposes  of  both  sides.  Similar  fictions 
may  provide  a  major  barrier  to  a  nuclear 
escalation  in  some  future  crisis  or,  alterna- 
tively, to  a  severe  defeat  of  American 
Interests. 

"Senator  Fulbrlght  distrusts  executive 
control  of  foreign  jxjlicy.  His  suggested  re- 
forms, however,  would  hobble  pwllcy.  They 
would  delay  Interventions  until  the  situation 
had  deteriorated  and  until  enemy  states 
had  so  overcommltted  themselves  that  direct 
confrontations  would  be  difficult  to  avoid. 
Although  he  has  argued  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  no  right  to  go  to  war  In  'Viet- 
nam without  Senatorial  consent,  would  he 
have  preferred  a  declaration  of  war  with 
its  implications  for  dissent  and  for  mili- 
tary escalation?  Does  he  desire  to  force  us 
to  choose  in  every  case  between  noninter- 
vention and  the  most  radical  type  of  mili- 
tary confrontation? 

"The  nuclear  age  Is  too  dangerous  a  time 
for  such  simplistic  solutions.  Admittedly, 
great  and  dangerous  discretion  now  lies  In 
the  hands  of  the  executive.  But  the  execu- 
tive, unlike  the  Senate,  Is  at  least  account- 
able for  Its  mistakes.  Moreover,  would  the 
Senate  have  avoided  the  mistakes  Fulbrlght 
believes   occurred   In   Vietnam   or   would    It 


have  supported  a  declaration  of  war  In  1965 
had  that  been  the  only  alternative  then  to 
withdrawal?  With  the  experience  of  Viet- 
nam behind  It,  Is  the  executive  likely  to 
engage  In  another  major  Intervention  soon 
in  any  case?  And,  after  a  lapse  of  five  or  more 
years,  will  the  Senate  remain  the  same 
watchdog  It  is  today— particularly  If  Viet- 
nam should  be  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists? 

"TTie  executive  refused  to  countenance 
armed  intervention  In  Vietnam  In  1954, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  experience 
of  Korea.  By  1961,  this  had  largely  been 
forgot.  The  greater  danger,  even  from  the 
senator's  present  perspective,  lies  In  this 
mechanical  proposals  for  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  These 
would  produce  unimaginable  rigidities  In 
our  foreign  policy  that  would  be  exception- 
ally Inadequate  with  respect  to  guerrilla 
wars  and  small  power  confrontations  and 
exceptionally  dangerous  In  crises  that  might 
Invoke  nuclear  powers  In  confrontation. 

"Numerous  polls  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  public  soon  wearies  of  limited 
wars  that  are  fought  for  limited  objec- 
tives. On  those  occasions  on  which  we  did 
intervene,  the  senator"s  proposals  would  re- 
inforce the  public  Impulse  for  military  es- 
calation and  total  victory.  They  would  sharp- 
en rather  than  mute  alternatives.  They 
would  lead  to  American  retreats  and  then 
to  overreactlons.  "They  would  minimize  the 
prospects  for  creative  statesmanship  and 
cater  to  the  most  simplistic  of  minds.  In 
that  advice  lies  the  prospect  of  catastrophe 
In  a  n-iclear  age." 
Sincerely, 

Morton  A.  Kaplan,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  Pro- 
fessor Kaplan  'or  his  ver>-  serious  an- 
alytical discussion  on  this  subject,  which 
I  think  will  contribute  very  much  to 
the  debate. 


BY 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 

COMMENCEMENT       ADDRESS 
ROBERT     T.     H.     DAVIDSON 
JAMESTOWN  COLLEGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  Ustened  with  great 
interest  to  a  most  thought-provoking 
commencement  address  by  Robert  T.  H. 
Davidson  at  Jamestown  College,  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

His  address  deals  not  only  with  prob- 
lems on  our  campuses  today,  but  of  the 
serious  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
practically  all  private  colleges.  Jsunes- 
town  College  is  one  such  college.  It  has 
an  unusually  fine  record  of  quality  edu- 
cation and  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
colleges  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Davidson's  address 
deals  not  only  with  problems  of  private 
colleges,  but  education  in  general,  and 
very  eloquently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  commencement  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sktptic's   Vnrw   or  Academic   Excellence 
(By  Robert  T.  H.  Davidson) 

Mr.  President,  Reverend  Gentlemen.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  Faculty.  Students 
and  friends  of  the  College : 
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Mark  "Twain  said :  "Soap  and  education  are 
not  as  sudden  as  a  massacre,  but  they  are 
more  deadly  In  the  long  run." 

I  speak  today  on  that  deadly  subject  ot 
education. 

If  you  put  yourself  In  the  position  of  Mark 
Twain's  audience,  his  words  beccoie  not  just 
fuimy  but  poignantly  so.  He  was  a  mid-west- 
erner, addressing  mid-westerners  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Many  of  them 
had  heard  about  the  great  Indian  massacres 
from  their  parents.  Such  sudden  death  was 
still  close  enough  to  cause  a  shudder. 

The  old  farmer  reading  Twain  by  his  kero- 
sene lamp  on  Saturday  night  had  some  in- 
stantaneous reactions  to  the  words  "soap" 
and  "education"":  they  were  luxuries  to  him. 
He  was  still  struggling  to  survive  In  the 
terrible  harshness  of  the  central  plains.  All 
day  long  he  had  sweated  In  the  fields.  If  he 
had  the  time  for  a  bath  (and  the  water,  and 
a  tub  to  squeeze  Into)  he  would  still  have 
doubts  about  the  soap — certainly  store- 
boughtn  soap.  First,  It  was  expensive,  and 
second.  It  might  smell  nice.  He  feared  that 
nice  smell  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 
They  might  get  used  to  such  refinements 
and  come  to  despise  sweat  which  was  the 
essence  of  their  survival. 

As  to  education:  he  was  doubtful  about 
that,  too.  He  had  had  little  schooling  him- 
self, because  his  parents  had  needed  him  on 
the  farm.  Just  as  he  probably  still  needed  his 
own  children  to  help  in  the  desperate  busi- 
ness of  staying  alive.  He  was  skeptical  about 
allowing  their  minds  to  be  lathered  up  with 
perfumed  Ideas  that  seemed  to  have  little 
to  do  with  plowing  and  planting  and  har- 
vesting. 

But  like  all  p>arents  he  also  hungered  for 
a  richer  life  for  his  children,  and  he  knew 
In  his  heart  that  education  was  the  only 
door  that  led  to  It.  That's  why  he  could 
laugh  at  Mark  "Twain,  and  at  himself.  The 
statement  was  both  true  and  ridiculous  at 
the  same  time. 

Since  Miirk  "Twain's  time,  American  higher 
education  has  performed  a  miracle  In  pro- 
viding a  place  for  virtually  every  student 
who  wishes  to  go  to  college  and  has  the 
brains  to  get  In,  whether  or  not  his  family 
can  pay  the  cost.  It  has  also  provided  a 
place  for  a  good  many  without  the  bradns. 
The  pressure  on  the  educational  system  thai 
brought  this  about  has  been  enormous,  and 
a  lot  of  It  arises  from  the  peculiar  and  often 
artificial  prestige  attached  to  a  college  de- 
gree. In  performing  this  miracle  of  num- 
bers, the  colleges  have  often  lost  sight  of 
quality.  "The  production  line  has  always  been 
more  Interesting  to  Americans  than  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Many  colleges  have 
tended  to  produce  not  educated  men  and 
women  who  think  Independently,  under- 
stand their  world  broadly,  and  possess  genu- 
ine mental  muscle,  but  merely  trained  grad- 
uates who  pKxsess  a  specific,  useful  skill;  or 
knowledgeable  graduates,  whose  heads  are 
stuffed  like  a  mattress  ticking  with  unco- 
ordinated facts. 

While  engaged  in  this  energetic  enter- 
prise, those  who  run  such  colleges  have  bat- 
ted around  the  term  "Excellence'"  like  a  bal- 
loon. Like  most  balloons  It  is  pretty  but 
empty,  except  for  a  little  hot  air.  They  seem 
to  believe  that  a  scholarly  faculty,  a  fine 
campus,  and  students  selected  merely  for 
their  brains  add  up  to  excellence  In  the 
fields  of  education. 

Far  from  excellence,  I  think  this  consti- 
tutes failure. 

Part  of  the  failure  sterna  from  a  specific 
and  glorious  achievement  of  the  American 
education  system :  the  ability  to  sort  out  stu- 
dents acoordlng  to  their  scholastic  ^tltude. 
"Those  of  you  who  are  educators  know  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy  of  those 
tests,  when  combined  with  the  student's  rec- 
ord In  high  school.  The  Intellectual  capacity 
of  an  entering  freshman  may  be  meas'ured 
to  a  nicety.  In  the  whole  murky  fog  of  pre- 


dicting human  behavior,  these  tests  provide 
a  single  brilliant  light — In  fact,  not  just  bril- 
liant, but  blinding. 

And  college  administrators  have  often  been 
blinded  by  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
scholastic  aptitude  while  Ignoring  other  es- 
sential qualities  of  students.  The  most  Im- 
portant other  quality  Is  motivation — mad- 
deningly difficult  to  measure,  frustrating  to 
encourage  and  Impossible  to  change  once  Its 
direction  Is  set.  Motivation  lies  at  the  core  of 
an  Individual's  personality,  like  the  nuclear 
reactions  that  boll  In  the  center  of  the  sun. 
"The  outpouring  of  energy  Is  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  the  warmth  and  light  of  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  may  be  admired,  but 
until  psychology  is  a  more  mature  science 
the  sources  may  only  be  guessed  at. 

F^irther.  the  sources  of  motivation  keep 
changing.  At  one  time  America  was  a  hard 
land,  and  In  the  mid-west  this  was  not  so 
long  ago.  Some  of  you  remember  when  these 
northern  plains  were  not  the  rich  and 
friendly  area  we  now  enjoy.  "The  land  and 
the  environment  were  hostile,  and  the  sim- 
plest needs  of  human  life — food,  shelter  and 
a  little  warm  clothing — had  to  be  earned  by 
bitter  work.  At  an  earlier  time  the  sodbusters 
who  evened  up  this  land  did  so  with  a  plow 
pulled  by  oxen  or  horses  through  soil  that 
had  never  been  turned  since  the  world  began. 
Month  after  month  they  swore  and  sweated 
and  struggled  and  suffered  to  till,  plant,  har- 
vest and  start  all  over  again.  These  men  were 
face  to  face  with  the  most  terrible  reality 
of  all :  either  keep  going  or  die.  "They  changed 
the  land,  but  the  experience  changed  them. 
"They  were  tough  beyond  comprehension. 

Not  long  after  the  Indvistrlal  revolution 
finally  furnished  these  marvelous  men  with 
the  tractors,  combines  and  other  tools  they 
needed  for  an  easier  life,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion struck  them  down  with  hardship  of 
another  sort.  The  plains  became  economically 
hostile.  Their  motivation  was  tested  once 
more  In  a  terrible  way;  and  If  their  motiva- 
tion was  lacking,  disaster  was  their  reward. 
As  though  this  weren't  enough,  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  Dust  Bowl  days  were  visited  upon 
them,  when  the  wind  literally  lifted  the  top- 
soil  off  their  farms  and  carried  It  away  Into 
the  black  sky. 

The  Great  Depression  and  the  Dust  Bowl 
are  not  forgotten.  All  of  America  has  become 
a  garden  of  afBuence  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity. But  with  these  blessings  has  come 
flabblness  In  the  moral  fiber.  The  desperation 
and  some  of  the  challenge  is  gone.  Everyone 
in  this  audience  detects  it,  the  students  most 
clearly  of  all.  "They  are  suspicious  about  what 
has  happened  in  recent  years  to  this  country. 
They  do  not  respect  the  phony  standards  In 
America  which  value  national  pride  above 
humanism,  and  property  above  lives. 

This  year  students  are  disturbed  about  two 
big  Issues:  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  pollution 
of  our  environment.  They  have  authority 
of  history  to  back  them  up.  Rome  declined 
and  finally  died  in  part  for  these  two  factors. 
Foreign  military  adventures  bled  the  Empire 
economically  and  fractured  it  politically.  And 
lead  poisoning  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes  In 
the  water  supply  of  Rome  caused  Infertility 
among  the  most  able  Romans  and  their 
birthrate  fell  drastically. 

We  have  overcc«ne  physical  hardship  and  to 
a  great  degree  economic  hardship,  but  we 
haven't  replaced  these  motivating  forces  with 
anything  else. 

I  have  no  formulas  to  propose.  I  am  as 
bewildered  as  the  next  person  about  what 
might  be  done,  but  I  sense  that  motivation 
must  now  be  aroused  by  focusing  on  the 
responses  of  individuals,  rather  than  by 
focusing  on  broad  social  Incentives. 

Physical  and  economic  hardships  as  broad 
social  Incentives  were  strong,  but  If  we  could, 
we  would  not  wish  to  bring  them  back.  "The 
price  Is  too  high.  To  be  sure  economic  moti- 
vation of  a  sort  still  exists:  people  still  work 
for  dollars,  but  the  dollars  most  of  them  work 


for  now  are  marginal  dollars  that  wlU  buy  a 
second  car  or  a  color  T.V.  set.  At  one  time 
they  worked  for  the  minimum  food  to  stay 
alive  and  the  coat  that  kept  the  cold  out 
of  their  homes.  Money  and  goods  as  Incen- 
tives are  no  longer  as  Important  as  they  once 
were. 

What  else  makes  people  stretch  themselves? 
A  hundred  things,  and  in  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent combinations.  Some  men  are  driven 
by  sheer  red  blood,  the  desire  to  use  them- 
selves against  existing  challenges.  Hillary 
said  he  climbed  Mount  Everest  simply  be- 
cause It  was  there. 

A  desire  to  Improve  the  world — pure  al- 
truism— is  not  to  be  underrated  as  a  human 
force.  We  are  social  animals,  and  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  all  of  us  care  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  about  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
man.  "Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls:  It  tolls  for  thee."  We  all  believe 
It.  and  some  of  you  are  driven  by  It. 

A  hunger  for  ix>wer  cannot  be  Ignored,  and 
It  Is  not  necessarily  destructive.  Many  of  our 
finest  politicians  and  our  builders  of  business 
empires  are  driven  by  the  taste  for  power. 
"They  live  to  control  things,  and  they  must 
earn  their  power  by  producing  what  society 
needs. 

Pride  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  one's 
family  or  one's  own  expectations  are  deep 
Incentives.  'The  student  who  knows  keenly 
the  sacrifices  made  by  his  family  for  his  edu- 
cation may  well  earn  grades  far  beyond  his 
normal  achievements.  The  businessman 
whose  pride  would  be  shattered  by  failure 
is  more  apt  to  succeed. 

Curiosity  has  been  the  principal  motivat- 
ing force  In  the  lives  of  history's  g^reatest 
scientists.  Madame  Curie  could  not  antici- 
pate the  benefit  her  discoveries  would  have 
for  mankind;  she  was  simply  and  very  purely 
fascinated  by  nature's  mysteries. 

"The  hunger  for  creative  satisfaction  drove 
Thomas  Edison  and  most  of  the  artists  who 
have  graced  otir  planet.  Picasso,  when  asked 
what  he  would  do  If  Imprisoned  and  denied 
all  brushes  and  paints,  said  he  would  draw 
with  the  bead  of  a  burnt  match  or  his  own 
finger  dipped  in  mud.  Such  men  are  intoxi- 
cated by  the  satisfactions  of  their  own  work. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  motivations  that 
are  still  valid,  most  of  them  p>osltlve  and 
relating  to  the  temperament  of  the  Indi- 
vidual rather  than  negative  and  arising  from 
broad  social  events  like  the  Depression.  Per- 
haps this  Is  a  measure  of  civilization:  that 
men  will  be  Increasingly  driven  by  posltlTe 
Impulses  rather  than  by  hunger  and  fear 
and  deprivation. 

Motivation  varies  enormously  among  chil- 
dren. None  are  bom  without  It.  Some  seem 
to  lose  it  at  an  early  age — and  even  on  occa- 
sion to  regain  It.  Teachers  know  the  happy 
phenomenon  of  the  "late  bloomer".  He  dldnt 
develop  a  better  mind,  but  something  hap- 
pened to  his  motivation. 

Every  teacher  is  aware  of  the  motivational 
facts  of  life,  and  delights  In  the  responsive 
student;  but  the  colleges  have  too  often 
filled  his  classroom  with  bright  students 
with  lead  In  their  Intellectual  pants. 

American  private  colleges  face  other  prob- 
lems besides  trying  to  educate  students  some 
of  whom  are  immotlvated,  and  those  prob- 
lems are  practical,  urgent  and  far  from  eso- 
teric. 

First,  the  private  colleges  face  competition 
from  the  state  universities  that  are  huge  and 
getting  bigger  In  response  to  public  demand. 
They  perform  a  necessary  public  function, 
and  they  are  encouraged  by  the  high  pro- 
tein diet  of  feeding  at  the  public  trough.  In 
the  end  they  will  have  trouble  maintaining 
their  quality  because  they  must  concentrate 
so  much  on  quantity.  "They  will  also  have 
trouble  with  their  Independence,  becavise  the 
legislatures  which  feed  them  will  wish  to 
some  extent  to  control  them.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  universities  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment  in   socialist   countries   could   happen 
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here,  and  it  Is  sad.  In  the  long  run,  the  very 
independence  of  prlvac«  colleges  may  be  thelr 
mo6t  Important  asset. 

The  second  practical  and  very  urgent  prob- 
lem IS  money,  and  it  Is  heartbreaJtlng.  Just 
when  the  cost  of  running  colleges  has  leaped 
beyond  their  means,  the  government  has 
seen  at  to  discourage  private  philanthropy 
to  a  significant  degre«  with  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  ol  1969. 

Private  colleges,  including  Jamestown,  are 
suflering  and  will  continue  to  suffer  for  a 
while  from  this  competition  and  this  pov- 
erty. They  have  no  choice  but  to  tighten 
their  belts,  re-examine  their  functions  and 
make  sure  that  the  education  they  sell  Is 
something  society  needs  to  buy. 

Before  Jamestown  college  can  re-examine 
Its  function  and  set  a  new  course,  it  must 
take  stock  of  its  assets.  Some  of  them  are 
not  evident  to  the  casual  eye:  Its  location, 
the  character  of  its  students,  its  alumni,  its 
lack  of  graduate  programs,  its  faculty,  its 
history,  and  Its  managers. 

It  sits  In  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  rather 
empty  plain  from  the  static  of  cities  and 
far  from  many  of  the  groups  who  would 
try  to  push  it  around  if  It  were  within 
reach.  It  is  geographically  disengaged,  and 
this  enables  it  to  do  its  work  serenely  and 
thoughtfully.  One  of  the  most  corrosive 
contaminants  of  our  atmosphere  Is  noise — 
actual  noise  and  cultural  noise.  Jamestown 
has  been  spared. 

Your  students  are  a  balanced  group,  a  little 
closer  perhaps  to  the  basic  realities  of  this 
world  than  some  students  in  more  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  country  who  inevita- 
bly are  more  susceptible  to  fancy  or  fad- 
dish or  extreme  notions.  Your  students,  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  the  senior  class 
this  term,  have  demonstrated  their  belief 
that  reason  can  be  more  effective  than  raw 
emotion,  and  constructive  action  than  vio- 
lence. 

There  are  a  hundred  colleges  that  wish 
they  had  students  such  as  you  in  their  class- 
rooms. 

Your  alumni  are  the  preachers  of  James- 
towns  gospel  in  the  world  at  large,  the  fi- 
nancial supporters  of  Ita  programs,  the  en- 
couragement of  Its  efforts  and  in  a  sense 
the  Justification  of  its  existence.  Perhaps  no 
one  listens  to  the  alumni  while  the  stu- 
dents get  all  the  attention;  but  what  Is  a 
student  except  an  embryo  alumnus?  Grad- 
uation  Is  just  a  big  hatching  process. 

On  occasion  this  college  may  have  wished 
it  had  a  range  of  graduate  programs.  They 
are  conceived  to  be  the  academic  big  time. 
For  small  colleges  they  are  largely  disastrous. 
Their  expense  is  uncontrollable  and  the  com- 
petition they  face  for  money,  faculty  and 
students  is  Intense.  Jamestown  is  admin- 
istratively comptact  and  academically  ef- 
ficient. 

The  faculty  is  tailored  to  the  function. 
With  all  those  {joisonous  Jokes  about  North 
Dakota  being  passed  around  the  educational 
world,  no  teacher  comes  here  unless  he  has 
the  sense  of  purpose  to  pursue  his  high  call- 
ing with  dedication. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  this  school 
has  been  its  hard  history.  Like  the  women 
of  Berlin  after  World  War  n.  Jamestown 
might  well  adopt  the  motto  "what  doesn't 
kill  me.  strengthens  me."  The  college  has  de- 
veloped sinews  out  of  Its  adversity.  Those 
who  run  this  college  talk  no  nonsense,  as  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  college  has 
never  been  in  a  position  to  afford  nonsense. 

One  of  those  no-nonsense  people  Is  John  L. 
Wilson,  the  chairman  of  your  boaxd.  who 
has  modestly  devoted  to  this  college  more 
courage,  generosity,  educational  wisdom  and 
Just  plain  horse  sense  than  many  of  you  may 
know  about.  One  of  his  most  significant  acts 
of  horse  sense  was  to  select,  with  the  help 
of  his  fellow  trustees.  Roy  Joe  Stuckey  as 
president.    Jamestown    College    is    In    good 


Those  are  some  of  the  assets.  What  can 
Jamestown  make  of  them,  without  risking  its 
solid  achievements,  or  incurring  expenses 
that  will  ultimately  cripple  It? 

Here  I  speak  with  real  diffidence.  I  am  not 
a  professional  educator.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and 
the  law  is  said  to  sharpen  a  man's  mind  by 
narrowing  it.  What's  more,  as  a  guest  on  this 
campus  I'm  well  advised  to  mind  my  manners 
and  not  try  to  tell  my  academic  host  what 
to  serve  for  dinner. 

My  ideas  are  only  suggestions.  After  you 
think  about  them,  you  may  reject  them — but 
In  the  process  you  may  also  develop  Ideas  of 
your  own. 

For  what  it's  worth  I  suggest  that  James- 
town Ck>llege  quietly  but  deliberately  start 
to  focus  its  main  attention  on  the  highly 
motivated  student.  Those  with  brains  and  the 
incentive  to  use  them  are  certain  to  be  the 
movers  of  this  world.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Jamestown  should  not  be  highly  selective 
about  whom  it  chooses  to  educate.  It  Is  al- 
ready. I  merely  suggest  it  select  its  students 
increasingly  for  motivation. 

How  could  this  be  accomplished,  when 
there  are  no  tests  or  other  sure  guides  to 
measure  that  quality? 

Awareness  of  the  goal  is  the  first  step.  Em- 
bracing the  policy  will  carry  the  Intention 
part  of  the  distance. 

Admissions  would  have  to  be  held  down  as 
far  as  economically  possible.  This  Is  a  tricky 
financial  problem  and  calls  for  careful  Judg- 
ment, but  obviously  under  a  supply  and  de- 
mand theory,  the  smaller  the  supply  for  a 
given  demand  the  greater  the  chance  to  be 
selective. 

In  weighing  applicants,  the  college  must 
balance  motivation  against  scholastic  apti- 
tude. Most  colleges  settle  for  the  better 
brains  (which  are  measurable)  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  the  average  student  who 
conceals  a  Jet  engine  in  his  tail  feathers.  That 
Jet  engine  may  carry  his  average  ability  to 
extraordinary  heights.  Academically  he's  a 
good  bargain. 

Further,  your  faculty  and  admissions  offi- 
cers may  be  able  to  devise  admissions  proce- 
dures to  test  a  student's  hunger  for  a  college 
education  Such  tests  might  well  be  rather 
artificial — Just  as  the  procedures  for  screen- 
ing lawyers  for  the  bar  in  some  states  are 
almost  ridiculously  artificial.  If  the  machin- 
ery seems  eccentric,  never  mind,  so  long  as 
it  separates  the  nuggets  from  the  mud. 

If  this  highly  motivated  bird  can  be  caught, 
how  then  do  you  care  for  him  and  feed  him 
during  the  four  years  he  stays  In  the  aca- 
demic cage? 

In  general,  he  must  learn  tight  Intellectual 
discipline  in  an  atmosphere  that  will  main- 
tain his  morale  at  the  highest  level. 

You  must  expose  him  to  a  faculty  selected 
more  for  its  teaching  ablUty  than  for  its 
scholarly  qualifications.  I  deeply  respect 
scholars,  but  ihey  pursue  a  different  course 
than  those  whose  first  love  is  to  deal  with 
students.  Our  colleges  have  often  failed  to 
distinguish  the  two  functions  clearly,  and 
the  ambiguity  has  led  to  unhapplness. 

A  teacher  who  can  inspire — or  drive — stu- 
dents of  high  native  motivation  will  Inevita- 
bly stretch  their  minds.  One  helpful  academic 
device  is  to  require  a  good  deal  of  Individual 
work,  particularly  work  involving  careful 
writing.  Nothing  is  so  demanding  of  a  stu- 
dent, nothing  is  so  sure  to  stretch  him,  noth- 
ing is  so  sure  to  expose  to  his  eye  weaknesses 
of  his  own  thought  than  having  to  write 
lucidly.  The  pain  of  learning  may  be  great, 
but  no  skill  is  more  to  be  cherished  by  an 
educated  man. 

Sensitive  individual  counselling  of  stu- 
dents would  be  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
program,  to  help  to  uncover  the  mainsprings 
of  the  student's  incentive  and  act  on  them 
with  the  carrot  and  with  the  stick.  James- 
town, with  Imagination,  has  already  under- 
taken a  strong  counselling  program.  To  be 
effective,  such  a  program  must  not  be  con- 


tent to  hold  the  student's  hand  but  must 
require  him  to  use  his  own  Intellectual  mus- 
cles, to  exert  himself  till  he  is  sore  with  the 
effort. 

Further,  much  could  be  accomplished 
merely  by  reminding  students  and  faculty  at 
every  turn  of  their  function:  not  merely  to 
learn  and  teach,  but  to  expand  the  capacities 
of  the  student's  mind.  During  World  War  II, 
a  marine  recruiting  poster  demanded  of 
everyone  who  read  it:  "Are  you  man  enough 
to  be  a  marine?"  This  college  might  well 
challenge  each  student  in  the  same  way:  "Are 
you  man  enough  to  be  an  educated  person?" 

This  little  sketch  doesn't  begin  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  Every  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, every  administrator  and  every  trustee 
could  add  a  dozen  different  elements.  And 
certainly  the  students,  if  anyone  bothers  to 
ask  them,  can  seed  more  ideas  on  this  subject 
than  the  rest  of  you  can  harvest.  Their  own 
future  Is  at  staJte,  and  they  also  happen  to 
be  the  only  ones  who  know  for  sure  what 
turns  them  on. 

What  I  propose  calls  for  no  major  revisions 
of  the  curriculum,  no  major  changes  In 
faculty  except  a  change  of  emphasis,  no 
need  for  new  plant,  new  administrators,  or 
new  expenses  of  any  significant  amount  that 
would  not  normally  be  incurred.  Such  a 
policy  contains  little  drama  or  glamor,  but 
it  would  be  founded  on  the  great  assets  this 
college  already  possesses,  and  the  great  need 
of  our  country. 

In  effect  I  suggest  a  program  of  academic 
stress  combined  with  high  morale  that  would 
demand  from  strongly  motivated  students 
an  enlargement  of  their  abilities  and  a  stif- 
fening of  their  intellects.  I  suggest  an 
academic  program  to  accomplish  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  students  what  the  un- 
plowed  sod  of  these  plains  did  for  their  great- 
grandfathers:  it  called  forth  the  best  they 
were  capable  of  giving,  because  It  was  so 
difficult. 

That  old  farmer  is  a  man  to  contemplate. 
He  drove  his  plowshare  through  the  stub- 
born soil  while  the  rain  tried  to  wash  him 
away  and  while  the  sun  tried  to  broil  Mm.  He 
must  have  loved  nature  because  he  was  so 
directly  dependent  on  her,  and  he  must  also 
have  hated  her  for  the  droughts  that  killed 
his  grain,  the  grasshoppers  that  ate  it.  the 
hall,  the  blizzards  and  all  the  other  miseries 
that  she  gratuitously  gave  him.  After  a  time 
even  his  own  feelings,  all  that  love  and  all 
that  hate,  must  have  been  submerged 
beneath  the  overwhelming  will  to  be  strong 
enough  and  smart  enough  and  enduring 
enough  to  conquer  his  environment. 

In  the  end  that  old  sodbuster  became 
larger  than  life-size,  and  he  did  conquer  his 
environment.  As  a  man,  he  had  stretched 
himself  In  a  way  that  few  of  us  can  fully 
comprehend.  He  had  made  himself  bigger, 
and  he  accomplished  more  than  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  a  man. 

He's  dead  now,  but  we  need  people  Just 
like  him  worse  than  ever. 

Perhaps  this  college  can  devise  a  way  to 
reinvent  him  for  the  good  of  the  country. 


THE  ■VIETCONG  TERROR  AGAINST 
THE  FREE  TRADE  UNION  MOVE- 
MENT OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  critics  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  are 
prone  to  seize  on  every  aberration  from 
Utopian  democracy  as  a  proof  that  this 
Government  is  dictatorial  and  unworthy 
of  support.  More  than  one  of  them  hsw 
argued  that  there  Is  really  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  dictatorship  in  the 
south  and  the  dictatorship  In  the  north. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  blanket  endorsement  to 
every  single  action  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese   Government.    I    believe    that    that 
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Government  has  been  guilty  of  certain 
mistakes  and  certain  excesses.  In  par- 
ticular. I  deplore  the  recent  Imprison- 
ment of  Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  an  oflScial  who 
has  been  given  the  highest  rating  by  all 
Americans  who  have  worked  with  him. 
But  if  the  critics  want  to  be  fair,  they 
must  also  be  prepared  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due. 

Under  the  present  Government,  a  con- 
stituent assembly  was  elected,  in  elec- 
tions that  were  given  high  marks  for 
fairness  by  virtually  all  observers  and 
correspondents;  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion was  hammered  out  after  months  of 
vigorous  debate ;  free  elections  were  held 
for  the  National  Assembly  and  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  provincial  assemblies ; 
village  self-government,  which  was  sus- 
pended by  President  Diem,  was  restored, 
and  over  the  past  3  years  some  2,100  vil- 
lages have  elected  their  own  governing 
councils,  in  harmony  with  the  centuries- 
old  Vietnamese  pattern  of  village  de- 
mocracy. An  ambitious  land  reform  pro- 
gram has  been  introduced,  under  which 
the  land  will  be  turned  over  to  those 
who  till  it,  very  much  along  the  lines 
of  the  enormously  effective  land  reform 
program  in  Taiwan. 

For  all  of  these  things  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment must  be  given  credit — and  all 
the  more  credit  because  this  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
and  bitterly  fought  conflict. 

Apart  from  ignoring  the  truly  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been 
achieved  in  many  fields,  I  havj  the  im- 
pression that  some  of  the  critics  who 
equate  the  Saigon  government  with  the 
Hanoi  regime  simply  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

How  false  their  equation  is  should  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  time  to  look  at  a  few  basic  facts. 

Hanoi  has  one  political  party,  the 
Communist  Party.  Saigon  has  several 
score  political  parties,  competing  with 
each  other  frantically  for  cuts  of  the  po- 
litical pie  at  various  levels. 

Hanoi  has  one  newspaper,  which 
faithfully  reflects  the  Communist  Party 
line  and  only  the  Communist  Party  line. 
Saigon  has  25  Vietnamese  newspapers, 


10  Chinese  newspapers,  two  English  and 
one  French.  And  while  there  is  censor- 
ship, there  is  also  much  vigorous  criti- 
cism of  the  Government  In  the  Saigon 
press. 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  evi- 
dence that  there  is  far  more  democracy 
in  South  Vietnam  than  there  ii>  dictator- 
ship is  provided  by  the  existence  of  a 
free  trade  union  movement. 

In  the  North,  of  course,  there  is  no 
free  trade  union  movement.  As  in  every 
other  Communist  country,  there  are  gov- 
ernment controlled  unions,  in  which 
membership  is  compulsory  and  whose  of- 
ficials are  selected  by  the  Communist 
Party.  Strikes  of  any  kind  are  not  tol- 
erated by  these  unions,  because  in  Com- 
munist countries  unions  are  instru- 
ments for  government  control  over  the 
workers.  rather  than  instruments 
through  which  the  workers  may  seek  to 
improve  their  lot. 

In  South  Vietnam,  in  contradistinc- 
tion, there  is  a  free  trade  union  move- 
ment— the  Vietnamese  Confederation  of 
Labor,  or  CVT— 500,000  strong.  The  of- 
ficials of  the  afaiiated  unions  and  of  the 
confederation  are  elected  by  the  work- 
ers themselves.  The  unions  engage  in 
strikes  and  fight  militantly  on  many 
fronts  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

The  tenant  farmers'  union,  for  exam- 
ple, played  an  extremely  active  role  in 
lobbying  for  the  land  reform  legislation 
approved  earlier  this  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  And  recently,  the  CVT 
announced  that  it  planned  to  organize  a 
farmer-labor  party  of  its  own,  on  a  pro- 
gram approximating  the  political  pro- 
grams of  the  European  social  democratic 
parties,  and  compete  in  its  own  name  in 
the  political  arena. 

The  CVT  is  headed  by  Mr.  Tran  Quoc 
Buu,  a  veteran  of  more  than  20  years' 
trade  union  activity,  whose  courage  and 
independence  is  respjected  even  by  his 
enemies  and  who  served  a  term  in  prison 
imder  President  Diem.  A  measure  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Buu  is  held,  not  merely 
in  Vietnam  but  throughout  the  western 
Pacific,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  for  some 
time  now  served  as  president  of  the  major 


regional  trade  union  organization,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Asian  Trade  Unions — 
BATU. 

Sometimes  the  CVT  has  had  to  oper- 
ate against  government  opposition.  But 
on  other  occasions  it  has  received  wel- 
come support  from  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment. In  1968,  for  example,  the  pro- 
vincial police  sought  to  suppress  the  tex- 
tile workers  strike  in  Gia  Dinh  by  arrest- 
ing the  woman  organizer  and  ordering  a 
blockade  of  food  supplies  to  starve  out 
sympathy  strikers.  At  that  point,  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  who  was  then  prime  minister, 
intervened  to  release  the  union  organizer 
and  end  the  blockade  and  suspend  the 
overzealous  police  chief. 

Despite  their  many  political  differ- 
ences with  the  Government,  the  leaders 
of  the  CVT  unions  have  been  bitterly  and 
militantly  anti-Vietcong  because  they 
know  only  too  well  what  has  happened  to 
the  free  trade  union  movement  and  to 
free  trade  union  leaders  under  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  north.  Because  of 
this,  the  free  trade  union  officials  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  favorite  tar- 
gets of  the  Vietcong  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  kind  of  terror  that  can  be  ex- 
pected if  the  Vietcong  takes  over,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  tabulation  I  have  received  from  the 
CVT,  listing  over  60  officials  of  their  un- 
ion movement  who  have  been  assas- 
sinated by  the  Commimists  over  the  past 
10  years. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Vietnamese  Confederation  of 
Labor  on  February  7.  1968,  condemning 
the  Communists  for  the  treacherous  at- 
tacks they  made  on  so  many  Vietnamese 
cities  in  their  so-called  Tet  offensive. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil in  March  of  1969,  reiterating  its  sup- 
port for  the  Vietnamese  Confederation 
of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


LIST  OF  CVT  CADRES  WHO  HAVE  LOST  THEIR  LIVES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  FOR  THE  FREE  TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 


Name 


Ate    Union  local 


Union  position 


Protession 


How,  where,  when  assassinated  by  VC 


Giao  Can. 


Doan  Klem. 


Nguyen  Luong 

Nguyen  Buong 

Tran  MInh  Chanh. 


Nguyen  Van  Do. . 
Nguyen  Van  Nua. 


Bao  Van  Thanh 

Nguyen  Van  Hai 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Anh.. 
Nguyen  Van  Nghii. 

Le  Cong  Tap 

Phan  Van  Ki«u 


54 

35 

55 

54 

45 

53 
52 

40 
5S 
56 
60 


Farmers  local  Olen  Ban  district Local  representative Farmer Assassinated  while  carrying  on  union  activities  on 

Mar.  15  1965. 
Farmers  province  union  of  Quang  Nam District  secretary do Assassinated  while  carrying  on  union  activities  on 

Mar.  15  1968. 
Farmers  local  of  Quang  Nam  province Provincial  representative do Assassinated  while  carrying  on  union  activities  on 

Apr  20.  1968. 
Hang  Gon  local Treasurer do Assassinated  while  carrying  on  union  activities  in 

1968 
Plantation  workers'  local  Thanh  An  district Local  representative Worker Assassinated  while  carrying  on  union  activities  on 

Apr  9,  1964,  at  Than  An 

Plantation  workers  Phu-My  Hung  local.. Treasurer Kidnaped  in  July  1961  and  presumed  killed. 

do Local  representative Assassinated  by  VC  on  Dec  23.  1960  at  Phu  My 

Hun^ 

Lambretta  drivers  Union,  Binh  Duong  province. President Driver. Assassinated  by  VCon  Dec.  23, 1960  at  Binh  Duong. 

Trade  Unions  Council  VInh  Long  province Secretary  General Worker Kidnaped  and  presumed  killed  by  VC. 


Le  Hoang  Vinh... 
Nguyen  Van  Che. 


Le  Van  Huong.. 
Tran  Van  Hoai. 


Farmers  unran Treasurer Fanner 

do - Vice  President do. 

56 do Secretary  ot  My  Loc  local do. 

38 do Local    Representative    ol    Phuoe do. 

Hau  village 

do Local  propagandist-organizer do. 

Farmers  Onion  ol  Binh  Thuan  province President .do. 


60 
48 


43 


Assassinated  by  VC  in  1962. 
Assassinated  by  VC  in  1965. 
Assassinated  by  VC  m  1960. 
AssKsinated  by  VC  m  1964. 

Assassinated  by  VC  in  1964. 

Killed  by  VC  at  VC  Offensive  ol  Mau-Than  New 

Year  holidays  (1968). 
Assassinated  by  VC  in  1965 
Assassinated  by  VC  in  1962. 


Tran  Van  Doi 

Pliam  Trung  Giao. 

La  Van  Mieng 

Kim  Choc 


Farmers  Local  ol  Bac  Lieu  province Representathre .do 

...  Farmers   local  of   Phong  Thanh  village,    Baclieu     Local  secretary do 

province. 

55    Farmers  local Treasurer Fanner Died  from  torture  in  1959. 

63 do Cominttlee  membor do Assassinated  by  VC  at  Thanh  My  in  1969. 

45 do Vice  president do Died  from  torture  in  1965. 

63 do Committee  member do Assassinated  by  VC  at  Da  Loc  village,  Vinh  Bink 

province,  on  Aug.  22,  1969. 
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Nam* 


Att    Union  local 


Union  positian 


Proltssion  How,  whtrc,  wtran  assassinated  by  VC 


Npiyen  Toan 

Nguyen  Sao 

L«  Tan  Tham 

Npiyen  Huu  Nghia. 
Tran  Cao  Nghiap... 


Ton  Njoc  Trang, 
Lc  Van  Honi 


Huynh  Vjn  Trang 

P^^n  Them 

Le  Van  Huong 

Nguyan  Van  Nhiam. 


Nguytn  0«„ 

Le  Khanh 

Dang  Due  Tan 

Dtnli  Thanh 

Nguyen  Luan 

Ho  Van  Anh 

Dang  Oat 

Tfan  Quang  Ptiuc. 
Nguyen  Doc 
Luonf  Van  Quan|.. 

Vo-Tl»ong 

Vu-Vjn-Nhang 

LeVanVen. 

Dao  Ngoc  Tarn 

Lai  Bao  Nmc 

Dang  Van  Tlch 

Nguyen  Van  Hu«a. 

Nguyen  Dang 

Nguyen  Bieu 

Vu  Qaan  Quy 

Nguyen  Van  Tnjy... 

Le  Van  Lang 

Tran  Van  Thai 


n    Farmers  local  of  Quang  Ngai  province Secretary  of  Tu  Nguyen  local Farmer Assassinated  by  VC  at  Tu-Nguyen  in  1964. 

39 do Secretary  of  Tu-Luont  local d« Assa&sinated  by  VC  at  Tu  Luong  in  1963. 

«l  do Vice  president  of  Tu-Luong  local do As'assinated  by  VC  in  1966  at  Tu  Luong. 

<0 do ^ Secretary  o(  Ngtiia  Loc  local. do Assassinated  by  VC  m  1967  at  Nghia  Loc. 

4S  Farmers  union  of  Quang  f<gai  province President  of  Nghia  Loc  local do Assassinated  by  VC  when  carrying  on  union  ac- 
tivities at  Hghia  Loc  in  1967. 

45    Horse-vehicles  workers  union  of  Quang  Npi Member..  Driver Assassinated  by  VC  in  1968 

30  Lambretta  drivers  unwn  of  Quang  Ngai Local  vice  president do Assassinated  by  VC  when  carrying  out  union  ac- 
tivities on  July  14.  1969 

35.        do Secretary...        do Do 

37    MIC  tot)aca)  worlters  union. Treasurer .  Superintendent.  Assassinated  by  VC  on  Dec.  6,  1968. 

Farmers  local  of  Ba  Xuyen  provinca Local  representativ* Farmer Assassinated  by  VC  in  1955 

60  Farmers  union  of  Dinh  Tuong  province.  President do Assassinated  by  VC  when  carrying  out  union  activi- 
ties on  OcL  1.  1969,  at  Tan  Hoa  Thanh.  Dinh 
Tuong  province. 

Fishermen's  union  of  Quang  Tin  province Vice  president FisiMmMn Kidnaped  by  VC  and  assassinated  by  VC  in  1961. 

Fishermen's  local  of  KyAnh Local  president do Assassinated  by  VC  at  his  home  in  1965. 

Farmers  local  of  Ky-Ly Lxal  vice  presideot Farmtr Kidnaped  and  assassinated  by  VC  in  1961. 

Farmers  local  of  Ky-Nghii Local  president do. Assassinated  by  VC  at  his  tiome  in  1964. 


56 

40 
40 
46 
45 
53 
50 
43 
60 
47 
50 
57 


Farmers  local  of  Ky-Phu Local  secretary. 

Farmers  local  of  Ky-Nghia do.. 

Farmers  local  ol  Binh  Quy Local  vice  presideal 

Farmers  loca  I  of  Ky  Sanh do.   .         

Farmers  local  ol  Ky- Nghia Local  treasurer.. 

Farmers  local  ol  Ky-Sanh Local  committee  member. 

Farmers  local  of  Binh-Quy... do. 


-do Assassinated  by  VC  at  his  home  in  1963. 

.do Killed  by  warfare  in  1965 

-do Killed  by  warlare  in  1967. 

.do Killed  by  warfare  in  1966. 

.do. Assassinated  by  VC  in  1%1. 

.do Assassinated  by  VC  in  1963 

do Assassinated  by  VC  at  his  home  in  1966. 


Phan  VanTot... 
Le  Van  M«  .  . 
Le  Van  Nuoc  .. 
Le  Thai  Tuy  ... 
Huynh  Thi  Hieu. 


Ptian  Thanh  Giau. 

Bach  Le 

Iran  Chanh  Hoi.. 

Le  Thang 

Iran  Van  Co 

Bui  Thuoc  

OoPt)ien 

Lo  Tai  Nguyen... 
Le  Tai  Nguyen  .. 
Le  Trung  Quoi 


55 
34 
37 
39 
50 
54 
35 
55 
45 
43 

32 


Lambretta  drivers  Union  ot  Saigon-Giadmh Social  committee  driver  memlter..   Driver Assassinated  by  VC  in  1962 

Plantation  workers  Union  ol  Tay  Ninh President...   .       Foromaa Assassinated  by  VC  at  Cau-Khoi  on  July  8.  1965. 

Plantation  workers'  Courtenay  tocal     Financial  officer Sappor Abducted  on  OcL  13,  1962,  and  presumed  dead. 

Plantation  workers  union  of  Long  Khanh Secretary ilo Kidnaped  on  Dec.  2,  1965,  and  presumed  dead  . 

do  President    Tociinician Kidnaped  on  Dec.  6,  1962,  and  presumed  dead. 

PtanUtion  Hang  Gon  local Representative   Soppor Kidnaped  at  Long  Khanh  in  July  1962. 

do Committee  member do. Do. 

do i Member do... Do. 

do ! Secretary do Kidnaped  at  Long  Khanh  in  May  1963. 

Planatation  workers'  Courtenay  local Member .      do Kidnaped  at  Long  Khanh  in  October  1%2. 

Plantation  workers' union    Tran  Van  Ptiong" Representative Carpenter Kidnaped  at  Long  Khanh  on  Nov.  6,  1963. 

Plantation  workers  local  "Tran  Van  Phont' Financial  officer Tappor.-. Kidnaped  by  VC  at  Long  Klunh  and  presumed 

dead  on  Nov.  6.  1963. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Kidnaped  by  VC  at  Binh  Duong  in  1956  and  pre- 
sumed dead. 

Goldsmiths'  Union  of  Vinh  Long. President Goldsmith Kidnaped  by  VC  and  presumed  dead. 

Farmers  Union  ot  Quang  Ngai Secretary  general Fanner Presumed  dead  after  8  years  jail. 

Fishermen's  Union  of  Quang  Tin President Fiihennan Kidnaped  by  VC  and  presumed  dead. 


.do .j.. Committee  member do 

57 do J Controller , Superintendent 

29 do J . Committee  member Tapper 

40 do. , Member Foreman 

Trade  Unions  Council  ol  Binh  Duong Secretary  general Nune 

40 
47 
42 
34 
42 
57 
57 
70 
70 
42 


.do. 
FishonMn. 

Farinor 

, do.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Nguyen  Van  Chi. 


Pham  Cong  Oao 

Nguyen  Nang  Tiep. 

Huynh  Van  Tu  .    . . 


Fishermen's  local  ol  Ky-Xuan Local  president. 

Fishermen's  local  ol  Binh  Dao do..  

Farmers'  Ixal  ot  Ky  Sanh Committee  memlMr.. 

Farmers' local  of  KyAnh do 

do.  .  do 

Farmers'  union  of  An  Trwh,  Gta  Rai  district Farmers'  union  cadre  in  village 

Farmers' Fedeiation Federation's  cadre  in  c^a^ge  of       Kidnaped  by  VC  on  Dec.  25,  1964,  and  presumed 

management  of  a  village  ot  killed. 

implantation  of  refugees 

(An-Luong). 

Federation  Plantation  workers  ol  Phu«  Tuy Secretary  of  Binh-Ba  local Worker Kidnaped  at  PhuK  Tuy  in   1957,  and   presumed 

killed. 

Federation  Plantation  workers  of  Phuoc  Long President  of  union Superintendent..  Kidnaped  by  VC  at  Bu  Dop  on  July  19,  1966. 

Plantation  workers' union  of  Phuoc  Long Treasurer  of  Thuan-Loi's  local Teacher Kidnaped  by  VC  at  Thuan  Loi  in  June  1%5  and 

presumed  killed. 
Plantation  workers'  Federation  in  PhuxTuy Cadre Worker Kidnaped  by  VC  on  July  24.  1961,  at  Phux  Tuy. 


FILZZ     'ViSTNAM     LABOS     DENOONCIS     VirTCONC 

Att.^cks 

President  Tran  Quoc  Buu  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Confederation  of  Lalxsr  (CVT)  on  Febru- 
ary 7  sent  the  following  cable  to  the 
API.-CIO 

"We  at  the  CVT  are  safe  and  sound.  We 
appeal  urgently  to  free  world  union  organi- 
zations to  aid  the  workers  and  other  Viet- 
namese who  were  savagely  attacked  by  the 
Communists  during  the  truce  of  Tet.  the 
traditional  sacred  feast  of  Vietnam." 

President  Tran  Quoc  Buu  and  General 
Secretary  Tran  Huu  Quyen  of  the  Vietnamese 
Confederation  of  Labor  (CVT)  Issued  the 
following  stat«ment  on  Pebrirary  2: 

"Considering  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Vletcong  have  Invaded  the  capital  area  of 
Saigon.  Cholon.  Gla-Dinh  and  In  chief  towns 
durLng  the  new  lunar  year's  truce;  consider- 
ing that  the  people's  quarters  generally  auid 
the  working  class  quarters  especially  were 
treacherously  uaed  by  the  Vietcong  for  con- 
cealment and  as  a  battleground  to  combat 
the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  con- 
sidering that  the  workers  and  their  families 
have  become  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  miserable 
vtctLms  of  street  fighting  inside  the  cities; 
considering  that  the  permanent  position  of 
CVT  is  anti-war  and  for  realization  of  peace 
by  constructive  social  action,  based  on 
brotherhood.  In  order  to  protect  the  sacred 


freedom  of  man  within  the  framework  of 
social  communities; 

"The  Bureau  of  CVT,  In  Its  extraordinary 
meeting  on  February  2.  1968  in  Saigon  Issued 
the  following  communique : 

■■  "We  condemn  the  criminal  actions  of  the 
Communists  causing  war  In  the  days  of  truce. 

"  'We  earnestly  app>eal  to  all  brothers  and 
sisters,  cadres  and  members  over  the  country 
to  be  calm  and  to  tighten  their  ranks  In  these 
troubled  and  perilous  days.  We  earnestly  re- 
quest the  government  to  apply  suitable  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  and  to  restore  quickly  the  general 
security  and  the  public  order." " 

AFL-CIO  Backs  CVT 

(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 

Council) 

The  Executive  Council  notes  the  visit  of 
President  Buu  of  the  CVT.  After  hearing  his 
report  about  the  activities  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Vietnamese  Workers  and  his  being 
encouraged  by  the  cooperative  attitude  mani- 
fested by  the  head  of  state.  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu,  we  reaffirm  our  jjollcy  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  CVT  for  the  advancement  of 
free  trade  unionism,  democracy,  social  Justice 
and  a  Just  and  enduring  p>eace. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  with  satisfac- 
tion the  recently  annotinced  readiness  of  AID 


to  contribute  substantially  towards  a  tlOO 
million  undertaking  for  helping  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  speed  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  land  reform  and  redistribution. 

We  emphasize  that  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram and  Its  being  safeguarded  against  the 
satxitage  by  Communist  Infiltrators  and  un- 
dermining by  corrupt  forces  can  be  best 
assured  through  organizations  like  the  CVT 
participating  actively  in  its  execution  so  as 
to  assure  that  the  full  t>eneflts  of  the  agrarian 
reform  l>e  enjoyed  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 


BIASED  NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  story  pub- 
lished in  'Variety  for  May  27  is  of  interest 
to  some  of  us  who  think  that  the  news 
media  could  do  a  little  more  objective 
job  in  some  cases. 

The  story,  interestingly  enough,  Is  not 
exactly  free  of  bias,  either,  but  even  so 
the  reporter  could  not  get  around  the 
fact  that  officials  of  the  affiliated  tele- 
vision stations  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  think  its  network  news  cov- 
erage of  the  war  Is  biased. 

The  reporter  gratuitously  blames  this 
attitude  by  the  officials  on  a  lack  of  pro- 
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fessional  understanding  of  journalism 
and  a  "deep  conservative  core  of  the  sta- 
tion side  of  the  broadcast  industry." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  takes  a 
"professional  understanding"  to  recog- 
nize when  a  report  Is  one-sided  or  is 
loaded  with  personal  opinion,  nor  do  I 
think  a  man  can  be  called  a  conservative 
just  because  he  recognizes  a  slanted 
story. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  40  percent  who 
claim  that  NBC  is  not  biased  who,  them- 
selves, have  a  bias  that  slants  the  same 
way  as  NBC  news. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  manage- 
ment of  60  percent  of  those  TV  affiliates 
who  have  no  choice  other  than  to  take 
NBC  news  think  they  are  getting  a 
slanted  product. 

If  this  is  true,  the  American  people 
deserve  better  from  a  Gk)vemment-li- 
censed  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Variety  story,  entitled  "60  Percent  Say 
TV  Web  Slanted  Versus  War,"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sixty  PERcrNT  Say  TV  Web  Slanted  Versus 
War 

(By  Bill  Greeley) 

NBC-TV's  aflflllate  convention  last  week  in 
New  York  was  on  the  surface  the  usual  round 
of  mutual  congratulations  and  self-promo- 
tion, but  on  the  underside  the  network  was 
confronted  by  its  own  silent  majority. 

At  an  open  luncheon  honoring  departing 
news  correspondent  Chet  Huntley,  the  sub- 
ject received  a  gold  watch  and  a  standing 
ovation.  His  longtime  partner  David  Brink- 
ley  (heard  via  a  recording  from  Arizona 
where  he  was  on  location  for  filming  of  a 
news  documentary)  also  was  granted  sus- 
tained applause. 

But  in  their  closed  meeting  Thursday 
morning  (21),  the  affiliates  by  a  hand  vote 
of  about  60 <c  to  40^7  declared  the  network's 
news  coverage  biased.  Specifically,  the  60% 
majority  was  accusing  the  network  news  di- 
vision of  being  slanted  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  vote  of  the  majority  cailed  for  the 
affiliates'  board  to  confront  NBC  president 
Julian  Goodman  with  the  charge  of  news 
bias  when  it  met  with  him  the  following 
morning  ( Friday ) . 

Spearheading  the  charge  was  Stanley  Hub- 
bard Jr.  of  KSTP  stations  in  St.  Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Prominent  in  the  minority  defense 
of  the  network's  news  was  William  Putnam, 
president  of  Springfield  Television  Broad- 
casting and  head  of  WWLP-TV  Springfield. 
Mass. 

In  his  charges  from  the  floor  of  the  closed 
meeting.  Hubbard  may  have  unconsciously 
been  reflecting  the  deep  conservative  core  of 
the  station  side  of  the  broadcast  industry 
when  he  said.  "If  I  have  a  John  Bircher  (on 
the  air),  I  put  someone  on  from  the  other 
side." 

LETTER  FROM  A  DOCTOR 

It  was  Hubbard  who  called  for  the  vote 
which  was  taken  by  affiliate  board  chairman 
Harold  Grams,  veepee  for  broadcasting  of 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Grams 
had  defended  the  network  news — as  a  good 
affiliated  board  chairman  should. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  thoroughly 
business-oriented  local  station  owners  and 
managers  to  have  a  professional  understand- 
ing of  Journalism,  electronic  or  otherwise. 
But  their  rationale  raises  the  suspicion  that, 
as  one  minority  affiliate  sunmied  It  up  after 
the  majority  victory,  "They  saw  the  buck." 
There  was  one  majority  delegate  who  stood 


up  to  say  that  he  had  a  letter  right  In  his 
pocket  from  a  doctor,  complaining  to  him 
about  NBC's  slanted  coverage.  The  datum 
would  hardly  register,  with  the  FCC  as  a 
community  survey,  and  as  another  affiliate 
asked  after  the  meeting,  "Does  the  station 
advise  the  doctor  on  surgery?" 

The  doctor  datum  might  well  be  a  cover 
up  for  the  affiliate's  own  bias,  for  there  are 
indications  that  broadcasting's  silent  ma- 
jority would  rather  continue  to  print  money 
without  declaring  themselves  publicly  In  any 
direction,  as  re  the  affiliate  who  stood  up  at 
the  closed  meeting  to  warn  that  the  press 
should  not  be  advised  "of  this  news  dis- 
cussion." 

ECHOES  op  CBS 

Also  revealing  were  the  private  comments 
of  a  major  market  station  head  who  was 
vocally  among  those  "shocked"  by  CBS  News 
coverage  of  American  soldiers'  reluctance  to 
invade  Cambodia,  as  shown  to  that  network's 
affiliates  at  its  recent  convention.  He  later 
said — off  the  record — "There  are  a  lot  of  Im- 
portant people  In  my  towm  who  are  very  con- 
servative, and  we  have  to  keep  that  in  mind." 

In  the  Interests  of  diplomacy,  it  Is  quite 
likely  that  NBC  prez  Goodman  didn't  respond 
with  his  deepest  convictions  in  the  matter 
when  confronted  by  the  board  with  the 
charge  of  bias.  He  was  a  professional  Journal- 
ist before  he  was  a  network  adminlstratcr. 

But,  the  question  is,  what  effect  will  the 
silent  majority  uprising  ultimately  have 
on  network  news?  As  the  country  has  become 
more  and  more  divided  on  the  war  and  other 
critical  Issues — and  particularly  since  the 
Cambixllan  Invasion — network  news,  often 
without  trying  all  that  hard,  has  at  least 
seemed  more  probing  and  more  critical  of 
government  policy.  Will  it  continue  that  way 
against  an  Inside  silent  majority? 


STRETCH -JET  AIRPLANES  AT 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  called  attention  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
permit  stretch-jet  airplanes  to  use  Na- 
tional Airport. 

An  editorial  in  this  connection  was 
broadcast  on  May  27  and  28  on  WRC-TV 
which  expresses  the  danger  of  continued 
expansion  of  National  at  the  expense  of 
Dulles  and  Friendship  Airports  and  the 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
WRC  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Airpobt 

Washington  National  Airport  is  here  to 
stay  and  It  should.  It  is  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  but  it  must 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  monster. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  permit  the  stretch-Jet  to  con- 
tinue to  use  National  raises  Just  such  a  spec- 
ter. The  Issue  Is  the  future  of  the  facility 
and  what  part  should  It  play  In  the  overall 
concept  of  air  transportation  in  the  Wash- 
ing^n  area. 

In  the  early  1960'8,  the  PAA  said  Jets  would 
not  be  permitted  Into  National — but  they 
were.  The  decision  was  proper.  Then  the  PAA 
said  the  stretch-Jets  -with  higher  passenger 
capacity  would  not  be  permitted.  But  during 
the  recent  controllers  slow-down,  they  were, 
and  now  they  will  be  continued. 

The  next  threshold  Is  the  airbus.  If  that 
Is  permitted,  plus  the  stretch-Jets,  the  whole 
concept  of  National  will  be  changed.  The  tre- 
mendous passenger  flow  will  necessitate  addi- 
tional ground  facilities.  Including  new  access 
roads  to  move  people  into  and  out  of  the 
airport. 


But  pierhaps  moet  Important,  it  will  mean 
that  Dulles  will  cease  orderly  growth  and 
continue  as  a  major  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
and  Friendship  may  wither  on  the  vine. 

Preserve  National  by  all  means,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  area's  environment  and 
the  development  of  other  airport  facilities. 

WRC  TV  recommends  that  a  major  study  of 
an  Integrated  air  facilities  system  for  the 
Washington-Baltimore  region  be  undertaken 
at  once,  and  If  necessary,  an  authority  set  up 
to  properly  utilize  the  present  facilities  and 
plan  for  the  future. 


A  KANSAS  CHAIRMAN  FOR  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
President  announced  the  appointment 
of  George  Stafford,  of  Valley  Falls, 
Kans.,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  are  honored  that  one  of 
our  own  should  ment  such  confidence  by 
President  Nixon. 

The  issues  that  confront  the  ICC  are 
important  to  every  American,  and  we  are 
confident  that  George  Stafford  will  pro- 
vide the  leadership  needed  to  direct  this 
vital  Government  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  concerning  Mr. 
Stafford's  appointment  and  the  future 
of  the  ICC,  published  in  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  May  15.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Kansas  Chairman  fob  thx  ICC 

The  first  Kansan  ever  to  be  named  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  commission  Is  in  line 
to  become  the  first  permanent,  presidential- 
ly-appointed chairman  of  this  oldest  federal 
regulatory  agency.  President  Nixon  has  nomi- 
nated 0«orge  M,  Stafford  of  Valley  Falls,  who 
served  21  years  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Frank  Carlson  d\irlng  Carlson's  years  as  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  and  U.S.  senator,  to  the  ICC 
chairmanship. 

Stafford  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission since  his  1967  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  acting  chair- 
man since  January.  For  this  area,  it  is  good 
news  that  a  man  familiar  with  the  Mid-West 
and  such  problems  as  the  perennial  wheat 
harvest  boxcar  shortage  now  will  head  the 
federal  body  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
n.OOO  carriers.  Kansas  City  is  a  hub  of  rail- 
roading and  truck  line  operations. 

But  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  even 
better  news  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
ICC,  recommended  to  Congress  last  July  by 
President  Nixon,  now  will  become  effective 
with  the  Stafford  appointment. 

Heretofore  the  commission  has  appointed 
its  own  chairman,  and  in  practice  has  rotated 
the  honor  annually  among  all  11  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  result  has  been  no  effective  lettder- 
shlp  or  continuity  of  leadership.  It  was  an  ar- 
rangement which,  as  the  President  pointed 
out,  no  modem  business  corporation  could 
tolerate. 

Under  the  new  plan,  not  only  will  the  Pres- 
ident appoint  the  permanent  ICC  chair- 
man— as  he  does  for  all  other  major  federal 
regulatory  bodies — but  that  chairman  wlU 
be  vested  by  law  with  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  commission. 

Two  decades  ago  the  Hoover  commission 
noted  that  "administration  by  a  plural  ex- 
ecutive is  universally  regarded  as  inefficient." 
Now  this  wasteful  practice  will  be  terminated 
In  the  ICC.  For  George  Stafford,  who  kno'sre 
his  way  around  Washington  as  well  as 
Topeka,  It  Is  an  honor  long  deferred.  For  the 
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sru?rSeSTo';;%S°ecTe",rcieS  J  a^a  ^^fr^^  ConvenUon.  which  would  carry 

time  When  the  nation's  transportation  prob-  *  "^'^'1^'  '""^  message. 

lems.  including  those  of  the  surface  carriers.  ^^    President,  let  US  act  quickly  and 

are  growing  almost  dally  more  diflScuit  and  assure  ratification  of  this  convention  be- 

complex  In  such  areas  as  freight  rates,  labor,  fore  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

safety  and  the  hauling  of  passengers,  ^_^^^^^^^^^^ 

BAKER  TO  USE  100  PERCENT 
ENRICHED  FLOUR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
concerned  with  proper  nutrition.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  outlined  some  nutrition 
requirements  that  would  help  alleviate 
malnutrition  and  provide  more  nutri- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  May  12,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Southwestern  Miller.  The  article  an- 
noimces  that  the  Kroger  Co.,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  food  chains,  is  the  first 
major  baker  to  convert  to  using  only 
enriched  flour  in  their  bakeries.  All  flour 
is  enriched  at  the  mill  before  it  Is  shipped 
to  the  bakeries.  Kroger  says  it  is  inau- 
gurating the  program  to  provide  more 
nutritious  products  for  the  consumers  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
White  House  Committee  on  Nutrition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KsoGER  Using  OhfLY  Enriched  Plocb  in 
Baking 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  May  11. — The  Kroger 
Co.,  the  nation's  third-ranking  supermarket 
chain,  announced  on  Thursday,  May  7,  that 
It  is  using  only  enriched  flour  In  production 
of  virtually  all  of  the  baked  foods  produced 
in  the  company's  own  plants.  The  company 
will  use  only  flour  which  has  been  enriched 
at  the  mill  prior  to  delivery  to  Kroger  bak- 
eries and  processing  plants.  The  program 
was  disclosed  as  part  of  a  major  program  •'de- 
signed to  help  fight  malnutrition  and  provide 
more  nutritious  products  for  the  consumers 
food  dollar  ■' 

According  to  Kroger,  use  of  only  enriched 
flour  in  baking  and  processing  will  mean  that 
230  food  Items  baked  by  Kroger  and  not 
previously  enriched  are  now  being  enriched. 

Kroger  Is  the  flrst  food  retailer  and  baker 
In  the  tJnlted  States  to  use  only  enriched 
flour  In  its  processing  operations.  In  making 
the  move,  the  company  gave  major  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  enriched  flour 
in  all  processing  operations  was  one  of  the 
recommendaUons  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health. 

Formal  announcement  of  the  enrichment 
move  was  made  by  Kroger  officials  at  a  press 
conference  In  Indianapolis  on  Thursday.  In 
attendance  were  leading  newspaper  foods 
editors  from  14  cities  where  Kroger  has  re- 
gional offices.  TTie  editors  were  given  a  tour 
of  the  Kroger  bakery  In  Indianapolis  where 
at  present  all  products  are  being  baked  from 
enriched  flour. 

enrichment  move  in  rotm  prases 
The  Kroger  program  will  be  in  four  phases: 
All  white  flour  used  In  Kroger's  10  regional 
bakeries  serving  1.500  supermarkets  will  be 
enriched  with  riboflavin  (Vitamin  B-2) ,  thia- 
mine  (Vlt&mln  B-1),  niacin  and  Iron  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  of  identity  es- 
tablished by  the  MS.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition,  outside  food  manufacturers 
who  pack  Kroger  prlvat*  brand  products 
are  being  contacted  regarding  the  use  of  en- 
riched flour  in  Kroger  products.  This  group 
Includes  such  Items  as  cake  mixes  and  re- 
frigerated biscuits,  which  are  eunong  several 
dozen  products  using  wtiite  flour  which  are 
packed  for  Kroger  by  other  food  manufac- 
turers. 


THE  NATION  IS  READY  FOR  SENATE 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  a  sense  of  urgency  about  speedy 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, because  the  Nation  is  today  ab- 
sorbed with  efforts  to  deal  with  internal 
and  external  disruptions,  many  of  which 
are  am  outgrowth  of  persons  struggling 
for  a  full  exercise  of  human  rights. 

Of  the  several  conventions  dealing 
with  human  rights  issues  which  are  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate,  that  conven- 
tion dealing  with  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide  has 
a  possibility  of  progressing  through  the 
Senate  to  the  point  where  it  could  be 
considered  on  the  floor  before  the  end  of 
this  Congress.  Senate  ratification  of  this 
convention  would  be  the  type  of  positive 
action  which  is  compatible  with  and 
could  enhance  our  efforts  toward  pre- 
sen.-mg  human  rights. 

President  Nixon,  when  he  asked  the 
Senate  last  February  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention, wrote : 

In  asking  the  Senate  approval  of  the  Con- 
vention twenty  years  ago.  President  Truman 
said: 

By  the  leading  part  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  in  producing 
an  effective  International  legal  Instrument 
outlawing  the  world-shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime." 

Since  then.  I  regret  to  say.  some  of  our 
detractors  have  sought  to  exploit  our  failure 
to  ratify  this  Convention  to  question  our 
sincerity.  I  believe  we  should  delay  no  longer 
In  taking  the  final  convincing  step  which 
would  reaffirm  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains as  strongly  opposed  to  the  crime  of 
genocide  as  ever. 

By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Convention,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  demonstrate  unequivocally 
our  country's  desire  to  participate  in  the 
building  of  international  order  based  on  law 
and  Justice. 

In  the  accompanj'ing  February  5,  1970, 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rogers  concluded : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
together  with  all  peoples  of  the  world  will 
hall  United  States  ratification  of  this  Con- 
vention as  a  concrete  example  of  our  de<li- 
catlon  to  safeguarding  human  rights  and 
basic  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  re- 
cent words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  set  a 
tone  of  urgency  which  we.  as  Members 
of  the  Senate,  should  pick  up  and  carry 
through  to  completion:  namely,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1949,  when  the  conven- 
tion was  first  transmitted  to  the  Senate, 
there  has  been  no  year  when  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  woiild  have  been 
more  timely  than  this  year  of  1970,  The 
country,  indeed  the  world,  is  ready,  right 
now,  for  such  an  affirmative  action  of 
the  United  States  as  ratification  of  the 


Low-co6t.  nutritionally-balanced  reclp«« 
and  menus  will  be  featured  In  newspaper 
food  advertising  to  help  educate  consumers 
concerning  better  diets  for  their  families. 

Research  Into  the  development  of  entirely 
new  food  products  which  are  high  In  nu- 
trition has  been  instituted. 

Kroger's  broadened  enrichment  program 
will  now  Include  such  Items  as  snack  crack- 
ers, sweet  rolls,  cakes,  doughnuts  and  Ice 
cream  cones. 

SEEKING  BROADEST  POSSIBLE  GROtTP 

The  company.  In  making  the  announce- 
ment, stressed  that  the  move  brings  the 
benefits  of  enrichment  to  the  broadest  pos- 
sible group  of  consumers.  Previously,  only 
white  bread  and  roll  Items  had  been  enriched, 
while  the  latest  move  recognizes  the  chang- 
ing eating  patterns  of  the  I970's  by  in- 
cluding many  additional  products.  Many  of 
the  states  In  which  Kroger  op>erate8  require 
enrichment  of  bread  and  rolls,  as  well  as 
white  flour  sold  in  the  household  trade. 

FOLLOWED  MALNUTRITION  EVIDENCE 

"This  major  step  to  Improve  the  nutri- 
tional Intake  of  all  consumers  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time,"  B.  D. 
Reusser,  vice-president  of  the  company's 
baked  foods  division,  said.  "The  final  de- 
cision came  after  evaluation  of  mounting 
evidence  of  persistent  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States  at  every  economic  level." 

BAKERIES    ON    ENRICHED    BY    MAY     18 

Mr.  Reusser  Indicated  all  of  Kroger's  bak- 
eries will  be  using  only  enriched  flour  by 
May  18.  The  changeover  to  enriched  flour  by 
flour  mill  suppliers  of  Kroger  required  about 
two  months.  Some  mills  experienced  Indi- 
vidual delays  while  adequate  supplies  of  en- 
richment material  were  obtained.  All  future 
enrichment  will  be  at  the  mill  except  for 
some  small  lots  of  specialty  flour  where 
bakery  enrichment  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical. 

Kroger  Is  paying  a  fixed  additional  charge 
to  mills  for  the  enrichment. 

MILL  LEEWAY   AS  LONG  AS  COMPLY 

Individual  mill  suppliers  have  been  given 
leeway  on  the  precise  enrichment  com- 
pounds to  be  used  as  long  as  they  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Standards  of  Identity. 
Kroger  officials  stressed  that  Initial  flex- 
ibility was  a  necessity  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  some  mills  in  obtain- 
ing sufficient  enrichment  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Flour  samples  reaching  Individual  bakeries 
will  be  carefully  assayed  by  the  company's 
technical  departments  and  further  adjust- 
ments In  requirements  made  where  neces- 
sary. 

The  timetable  covering  outside  food  man- 
ufacturers who  pack  Kroger  private  bread 
products  is  more  Indefinite.  Company  offi- 
cials indicated  a  rapid  changeover  would 
be  sought. 

DETERIORATION    IN    AMERICAN    DIETS 

In  announcing  the  Kroger  enrichment  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Reusser  stressed  that  nutritional 
studies  have  Indicated  a  steadily-dropping 
percentage  of  Americans  who  are  consuming 
proper  diets. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  nutritional  svirveys  in 
1955  and  again  10  years  later.  By  1965,  only 
50%  of  Americans  were  consuming  diets 
which  provided  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
the  recommended  dally  allowance  of  nutri- 
ents— a  decrease  of  \Q'-c.  Evidence  is  that 
this  problem  Is  growing  each  year  In  the 
United  States. 

The  White  House  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington last  December  identified  problem 
areas  and  made  recommendations  on  how  to 
alleviate  them.  The  food  and  nutrition  ex- 
perts from  throughout  the  country  who 
gathered  for  the  Conference  reported  that: 

Malnutrition  In  the  U.8.  la  not  confined 
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to  low-income  groups,  but  extends  to  the 
affluent  as  well. 

Private  Industry  should  take  Immediate 
steps  to  provide  foods  with  a  higher  nutri- 
tional content  for  consumers. 

Pood  companies  should  begin  by  Improving 
the  nutritional  qualities  of  those  foods  which 
people  enjoy  and  are  accustomed  to  eating. 

Changing  eating  patterns  of  the  American 
public  should  also  be  recognized.  Snacks  and 
sweet  goods  are  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
cereal  portion  of  the  diet  of  many  consumers, 
particularly  young  people  and  the  poor. 

KROGER    IN    ENRICHMENT    SINCE     1941 

Kroger  has  produced  enriched  white  bread 
and  rolls  since  1941  when  current  standards 
of  enrichment  were  formulated,  Mr.  Reusser 
stated.  At  that  time,  white  bread  was  chosen 
as  the  vehicle  for  enrichment  because  It  Is 
a  basic  food  and  was  considered  probably  the 
most  universally  consumed  food  throughout 
the  country. 

The  use  of  enriched  fiour  and  bread  has 
been  credited  with  virtual  elimination  of 
such  deficiency  diseases  as  pellegra,  which 
was  prevalent  In  the  United  States  as  late 
as   the   1930's. 

RECIPE     AND     MEND     PROGRAM     PLAN 

The  recipe  and  menu  program,  which  will 
be  made  available  throughout  Kroger's  23- 
state  area,  has  been  planned  to  emphasize 
meals  that  are  well-balanced  and  nutritional 
and  make  them  more  attractive  to  home- 
makers. 

Menus  and  recipes  were  planned  around 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  "Smart 
Shopper"  releases  (based  on  plentiful  foods) 
and  the  "Low  Cost  Cookery"  series  develoijed 
by  Hunt-Wesson  Foods,  Inc.  (using  U.S.D.A. 
recommendations ) . 

TENTH    LARGEST    BAKER    IN    U.S. 

Kroger,  which  produces  in  excess  of  300,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  baked  goods  a  year,  ranks  itself 
as  the  10th  largest  baker  In  the  United 
States.  The  company  has  operated  bakeries 
since  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  B.  H. 
Kroger,  who  founded  the  company  In  Cin- 
cinnati in  1883,  is  recognized  as  the  flrst 
grocer  to  operate  his  own  bakeries. 


ECONOMIC    DISPOSAL    OF   JUNKED 
AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  there  appears  to  be  an  over- 
abundance of  rhetoric  in  response  to  a 
national  concern  over  environmental 
problems,  it  is  refreshing  and  encourag- 
ing to  find  real  progress  in  this  area.  As 
most  of  us  are  aware,  technological  solu- 
tions to  many  environmental  problems 
exist,  but  cannot  be  placed  into  practice 
because  of  the  associated  economic  im- 
pact. Engineers  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  apparently  contributed  substantial- 
ly toward  one  of  the  Nation's  major  en- 
vironmental problems,  the  economic  dis- 
posal of  junked  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Mineral  Information,  Service, 
May  1.  1970) 

New   Incinerator  Provides   Smokeless 
BtTRNiNG  or  Junked  Cars 

A  low-cost  way  to  avoid  the  air  pollution 
caused  by  open-air  burning  of  Junked  auto- 
mobiles has  been  developed  through  resectfch 
now  being  pushed  to  completion  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 


|ln  percent] 
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Bureau  engineers  have  developed  a  rela-  leadership  by  Americans  all  across  the 

tlvely  inexpensive  smokeless  Incinerator  that  Nation  deserve  the  careful  consideration 

can   efficiently   process   all   the   Junked   cjirs  qj  ^.j^g  Senate 

^',°^*J!;i"X?^"^*^  "T  T^^f  .^'^^i^.nl?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 

of  300,000.  Preliminary  tests  of  the  incinera-  „_*i„i„„  w„  „>f„f»^  i„  »v,«  -o^r^^^r^ 

tor  have  been  successfully  completed.  Fur-  <^*°  ^'^''^^^  ^  "^^"^^^  ^  ^^\^^^°^f\^ 

ther  testing  Is  underway  to  get  more  precise  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 

Information  on  f)erformance  and  operating  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

costs.  as  follows: 

Principal  attraction  of  the  new  Incinerator  [From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 
Is  its  construction  cost,  quoted  by  the  Bu-  j^y  26,  1970) 
reau  as  about  $22,000.  Thia  Is  roughly  one-  »,        ,  „         „             ,,                   v,    _ 
tLth    the    cost    of    smokeless    modeU    now  News'   Poll  Shows   Stat.   ro.  Nixon 
commerclaUy  available  and  should  stimulate  An   Independent  poll   conducted   for   The 
interest  among  scrap  processors  whose  open-  News  by  a  professional  polling  organization 
air  burning  practices  are  being  Increasingly  shows  a  majority  of  Indiana's  citizens  sup- 
restricted  by  new  regulations  aimed  at  curb-  port  President  Nixon  and  his  controversial 
Ing  air  pollution.  decision  to  send  American  troops  into  Cam- 
Burning  Is  considered  the  cheapest  way  to  bodla. 
rid  Junk  cars  of  combustible  material.  The  The  poll  was  conducted  May  1&-17  in  36 
cost    of    using    hand    labor    to    remove    up-  Indiana  cities.  Experts  questioned  500  people 
holstery,  plastic  parts  and  slmUar  substances  at  74  sites  In  the  Hoosler  cities, 
could   make   the  recovery  of  metals  uneoo-  The  President  received  64  per  cent  endorse- 
nomlc.  ment  of  the  way  he  has  handled  the  presl- 
Because  smokeless  Incineration  has  been  dency,  the  poll  showed.  The  breakdown  by 
so  expensive,  the  burning  has  usually  been  political  parties  showed: 
done  In  the  open  where  It  generates  dense 
clouds  of  black  smoke.  With  growing  public 

concern  over  air  pollution,  many  cities  al-     

ready  have  outlawed  open  burning  and^many 

others  are  moving  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  some     

auto  scrapping  operations  may  be  forced  to  Approve... 

close  down,  and  car  hulks  will  be  either  used  Duapprove. 

In  ways  that  leave  their  metals  unreclaimed  Don't  know 

or  will  be  left  to  rust  In  vacant  lots  or  on  city     

streets.  The  over-all  percentage  of  those  who  dls- 

The  Bureau's  smokeless  Incinerator  was  de-  approved  of  the  way  President  Nixon  Is  han- 

veloped  at  lis  Metallurgy  Research  Center  in  aMii%  his  office  was  24  per  cent,  with  12  per 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  part  of  a  varied  pro-  ^gj^^  saying  they  had  no  opinion, 

gram  to  facilitate  recovery  of  mUUons  of  tons  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Republicans, 

of  valuable  metals  now  discarded  annually  ^  ^^  <^n.t  of  the  Etemocrats  and  50  per  cent 

as  waste.  Other  facets  of  the  program  are  ^j  ^he  Independents  said  they  agree  with  the 

aimed  at  recovery  of  minerals  from  munic-  president's   decision   to  send  U.S.   troops   to 

Ipal  Incinerator  residues,  more  effective  use  flght  in  Cambodia. 

of  fiy  ash  accumulated  at  power  plants  burn-  .j^^  breakdown,  again  by  party  afflliatiooB, 

Ing  pulverized  coal,  and  conversion  of  gar-  showed: 
bage   and  other  city  refuse  into  an  energy 
source. 

Capable  of  prooesslng  50  Junked  cars  every 
eight  hours,  the  new  Incinerator  is  simple  in 
operation.  Burning  two  cars  at  a  time,  the 
incinerator  heats  combustion  gases  to  tem- 
peratures of  more  than  1.350°  F  in  an  after- 
burner chamber.  At  such  temperatures,  the 
carbon  particles  which  normally  constitute 

smoke  are  oxidized  and  are  drawn  upwards  The  over-all  figures  showed  53  per  cent  of 

to   the   atmosphere   with   other   combustion  those  polled  endorsed  the  President's  action; 

gases  through  a  54-foot  stack.  35  per  cent  opposed  It,  and  12  per  cent  were 

Once    Incinerated,   the   Junked   auto   can  undecided. 

be  dismantled  In  the  usual  manner  for  Its  

metal    values   and    the   scrap   sorted,   baled,  [i^rom  the  Wichita   (Kans.)    Eagle,  May  30, 

or  bundled  for  sale  and  re-use.  1970] 

II  Poll  bt  Shrivkr  Shows  Kansams  Sitpport 
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REGIONAL  POLLS  SHOW  SUPPORT 
OF  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  POLI- 
CIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  independ- 
entiy  taken,  regional  polls  continue  to 
show  strong  support  by  the  people  for 
President  Nixon's  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  in  my  State  of 
Kansas,  reports  a  poll  taken  by  my  col- 
league. Representative  Garner  E,  Shriv- 
ER,  which  shows  that  about  75  percent 
of  the  people  in  his  district,  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  support  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Another  poll,  taken  for  the  Indian- 
apolis News  by  a  professional  polling  or- 
ganization, showed  that  64  percent  of  all 
Indianians  approve  of  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent Is  handling  his  job,  and  53  percent 
approve  of  his  move  into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  continued 
solid  support  of  the  President  and  his 


Washington. — Solid  support  for  President 
Richard  Nixon's  southeast  Asia  policies  Is 
revealed  In  early  returns  of  his  opinion  poll. 
Rep.  Oamer  E.  Shriver,  R-Kan.,  said  Friday. 

Shrlver  released  a  sample  tabulation  rep- 
resenting 10  per  cent  of  the  first  ballots 
received  from  his  constituents  in  the  Kainsas 
4th  congressional   district. 

His  office  mailed  out  about  110.000  baUots. 

Shrlver's  sample  tabulation  showed  75 
per  cent  support  for  the  President's  decision 
to  conduct  a  military  operation  in  Cambodia, 
19  per  cent  opposition  and  6  per  cent  "no 
opinion". 

68  per  cent  said  America  should  follow 
the  Nixon  policy  of  gradually  phasing  out 
U.S.  troops  and  replacing  them  with  South 
Vietnamese;  20  per  cent  indicated  they  favor 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  returns  also  showed  that  in  the  flght 
against  inflation.  62  per  cent  favored  wage 
and  price  controls,  with  32  per  cent  opposed 
and  6  per  cent  with  no  cqplnlon. 

On  other  Issues,  62  per  cent  were  against 
lowering  the  voting  age,  37  per  cent  favored  It 
and  1  per  cent  were  undecided. 
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51  p«r  cent  favored  higher  taxes  to  pay 
for  an  all-out  antl-pollutlon  fight;  42  per 
cent  were  opposed  and  7  per  cent  undecided; 
54  per  cent  wanted  an  all-volunteer  army, 
38  per  cent  were  opposed  and  8  per  cent 
undecided. 

Shrlver   emphasized   that    tabulations   are 
continuing   and   r«6ult«   will    be   announced 
alter  anal  tabulations. 
\ 
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REPORT  OP  STEERING  COMMPT- 
TEE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MPITEE  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  THE  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  report  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  a  Vote  on  the  War. 
The  report  is  a  significant  document 
because  it  Is  a  serious  eflfort  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  explain  to  the 
American  public  what  must  be  done  to 
end  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  Congressional  Committee  for  a 
Vote  on  the  War  was  formed  in  early 
May  as  a  bipartisan  endeavor  to  seek  al- 
ternatives to  a  policy  that  has  promised 
peace  but  has  bought  only  a  widened  war 
and  more  American  lives  lost. 

However,  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  is  more  than  another  policy  alter- 
native. It  IS  a  fundamental  effort  to  end 
American  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  through  a  reassertion  of  Con- 
gress' constitutional  power  to  declare  war 
and  fund  armies.  We  are  asking  the 
President  to  share  with  Congress  the  bur- 
dens and  responsibiliUes  of  ending  the 
war.  ordering  a  safe  and  systematic  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  and  making 
the  peace. 

The  report  of  the  steering  committee 
endeavors  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  the  effects  it  will  have  in 
America  and  abroad  as  it  comes  nearly 
two  decades  after  -\e  became  Involved  in 
the  extremely  complex  political  sltuaUon 
in  Indochina. 

The  report  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  symbolic  effort  to 
change  the  course  of  events  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  millions  of  people  who  have 
written  Members  of  Congress  in  its  sup- 
port do  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  symbol 
or  pious  hope  for  peace.  Neither  do  the 
amendment's  24  cosponsors  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  determined  to  see  that  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
have  the  chance  to  vote  "yea"  or  "nay" 
on  whether  more  American  lives  should 
be  lost  in  Indochina  pursuing  a  military 
solution  to  a  political  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  of  the  steering  committee 
of  the  congressional  committee  for  a  vote 
on  the  war  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

THK  AMXJTDlfElUT  To   EKD  THX  WaB 

(Report  of  the  Steering  Ck)nunlttee  of  the 
CongresBional  Committee  for  a  Vote  on  the 
War) 

DrmootrcnoK 
The  Committee  for  a  Vote  on  the  War  was 
created  early  in  May  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  and  RepresentaUvea  who  share  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  need  to  find  a  new  method 
of  affecting  national  policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 


They  are  among  members  of  Congress,  In 
niunbers  growing  apace  with  the  multipUca- 
uon  of  public  dlssatlsfacUon  over  the  Viet- 
nam war,  whoce  attempts  to  persuade  the 
Presidency  to  a  different  course  have  been 
constantly  frustrated,  and  who  perceive  a 
OongresaJonal  duty  to  participate  more  fully 
In  decisions  on  war  and  peace. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
President  or  the  Congress  were  bleased  with 
a  new  opportunity  to  decide  whether  Ameri- 
can lives  and  treasure  should  be  Invested  in 
Vietnam,  with  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
gained  over  seven  years  of  expanding  conflict 
but  without  the  burden  of  having  to  Justify 
Its  cost*,  the  declaration  would  be  firmly 
against.  While  the  United  States  may  have 
preference  as  to  the  political  character  of 
Vietnam's  rulers  It  has  no  paramount  inter- 
est even  nearly  equaUng  the  heavy  toll  de- 
manded by  an  effort  to  eaUbllsh  and  pre- 
serve palatable  leadership  in  Saigon.  More- 
over, decisionmakers  with  an  ability  to  per- 
ceive the  future  would  have  probably  been 
convinced  that  the  mission  could  not  be  ac- 
complished anyway  without  taking  risks  far 
more  profound  than  any  possible  advantage. 
Yet  we  continue  In  a  war  we  do  not  want, 
cannot  win,  but  wUl  not  end.  An  accumula- 
tion of  seven  years  of  dissent,  a  collection  of 
costs  so  obvious  that  accotmtlng  Is  super- 
fluous, the  election  of  two  presidents  pledged 
to  peace  over  opposition  Identified  with  war. 
all  have  failed  to  work  a  decisive  change  in 
basic  national  policy. 

Meanwhile  the  passage  of  time  erodes  the 
new  President's  abUlty  to  escape  the  mistakes 
of  hU  predecessors.  Each  sacrifice  under  his 
command  makes  him  feel  a  greater  share  of 
the  total  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  a  war  he  did  not  start,  wedding  him 
tighter  to  an  approach  whose  lack  of  promise 
fairly  glows  In  the  eyes  of  more  detached  ob- 
servers. Critical  analysis  orUy  prompts  more 
expansive  descriptions  of  America's  stake  In 
the  war  and  more  excited  portrayals  of  the 
consequences  of  failure. 

Against  this  background  the  Committee 
rejected  more  speeches  and  resolutions  as 
clearly  Ineffectual.  Little  hope  was  seen  In 
any  gesture,  no  matter  how  dramatic  which 
would  be  aimed  at  the  same  objective  which 
had  eluded  all  past  efforts— to  convince  the 
White  House  in  favor  of  a  sharp  change  in 
policy. 

Rather  It  turned  to  an  option  always  avail- 
able but  never  employed.  Instead  of  offering 
more  advice  to  the  President  on  how  he 
should  exercise  the  authority  granted  to  him 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Committee  deter- 
mined to  focus  on  the  powers  held  by  its 
members  themselves  In  concert  with  their 
colleagues  In  the  Congress. 

The  Committees  vehicle  for  reasserting 
Congressional  authority  over  the  Vietnam 
conflict  Is  the  'Amendment  to  End  the  War." 
The  Committees  premise  Is  that  Congress 
can  do  directly  what  Its  Indirect  efforts  have 
failed  to  accomplish,  through  Its  undisputed 
control  over  the  resources  without  which  the 
war  cannot  be  prosecuted. 

The  amendment  offers  to  each  member  of 
Congress  an  effective,  temperate  and  respon- 
sible alternative  to  the  President's  policy. 

To  the  White  House  U  U  an  offer  to  share 
the  burden  of  decisions  over  which  the  Con- 
stitution assigns  at  least  equal  responslbUIty 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  assume  a  proper  share 
of  any  blame  or  any  credit  ensuing  from  a 
plan  to  bring  American  involvement  to  an 
orderly  end. 

Before  Americans  of  all  ages  and  all  sU- 
tlons  who  are  distressed  by  the  war  It  places 
a  vehicle  for  peaceful,  lawful  political  action. 
It  says  that  the  "system"  can  work. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
formed  the  Committee  for  a  Vote  on  the  War 
and  who  have  since  swelled  Its  ranks  have 
no  regard  for  the  amendment  as  a  symbolic 
act.  They  mean  to  see  It  approved,  and  they 


have  committed  their  full  energies  and  re- 
sources to  that  end. 

THX    AMXNOMENT    TO    MID    THB    WAS 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  would 
require  adherence  to  an  orderly  plan  for  U.S. 
disengagement  from  Cambodia,  Laos  and  In- 
dochina. Its  authors  are  convinced  that  only 
such  a  committed  procedure  fw  ending  mili- 
tary involvement  can  succeed  In  extricating 
the  United  States  from  protracted  Indo- 
Chinese  conflict. 

Specifically,  the  Amendment  provides  that 
none  of  the  monies  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  which  It  Is  offered,  or  by  another  law, 
shall  be  spent  for  any  military  operation  or 
assistance  In  Cambodia  from  30  days  after 
enactment;  for  military  operations  In  Laos 
after  December  31,  1970;  or  In  Vietnam—  for 
purposes  other  than  the  process  of  with- 
drawal and  other  carefully  defined  activi- 
ties— after  the  same  date. 

It  would  permit  all  necessary  expenditures 
after  December  31,  1970,  for  the  "safe  and 
systematic"  withdrawal  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
for  terminating  U.S.  military  operations  In 
Vietnam,  for  prisoner  exchanges,  and  for 
arranging  asylum  for  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal.  Further  funds 
would  remain  available  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  any  mUItary  and  civilian  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  amounts  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Finally,  the  Amendment  provides  that  U  S 
armed  forces  would  be  totally  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  no  later  than  June  30  1971 
unless  Congress — by  Joint  resolution— were 
to  approve  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  additional  time  Is  required  and  author- 
ized an  extension. 

Similar  plans  to  achieve  a  vote  on  a  binding 
Indochina  withdrawal  program  are  underway 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Since  pro- 
cedures in  that  body  are  more  complex.  Initial 
acUvltles  center  upon  achieving  broad  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  a  House  resolution  In  support 
of  the  same  basic  objectives  as  the  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War. 

SAFEGUARD     NATIONAL     INTERESTS     AND     HUMAN 
LIVES 

Any  major  initiative  affecting  American 
posture  in  Indochina  must  be  carefully  and 
critically  examined. 

The  American  people  are  united  In  wanting 
the  war  to  end.  They  are  also  united  in 
wanting  to  know  how  any  adjustment  in 
policy,  regardless  of  Its  source,  will  weigh  on 
such  overriding  concerns  as  the  safety  of 
American  forces  now  in  Vietnam,  the  pros- 
pects for  return  of  prisoners  of  war  the 
security  of  Vietnamese  citizens,  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  and  the  future  position  of  the 
United  States  In  world  affairs. 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  obviously 
deserves  such  scrutiny.  There  Is.  of  course, 
little  dispute  over  the  premise  that  it  would 
end  the  involvement  of  American  combat 
personnel  and  reduce  the  costs  of  conflict 
more  quickly  than  the  program  likely  to  be 
pursued  In  Its  absence.  It  sets  forth  a 
definite,  unambiguous  process  for  return- 
ing United  States  forces,  and  will  thus  fulfill 
most  effectively  that  primary  objective  upon 
which  all  can  agree. 

But  what  of  other  major  Interests? 
Protection  of  American  lives 

If  the  protection  of  American  troops  Is  a 
primary  concern  it  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  bringing  them  home — so  long  as  that  step 
does  not  dismantle  more  pressing  national 
Interest.  The  Amendment  will  save  Uves  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 

If  the  return  of  U.S.  forces  Is  wise  policy, 
as  the  Amendment  contends,  then  their 
safety  during  dUengagement  and  withdrawal 
is  the  focal  point  of  concern,  and  for  this 
the  Amendment  makes  thoroughgoing  pro- 
vision. 
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There  la  no  question  of  taking  ammunition 
from  combat  troops  while  they  are  facing  or 
engaged  In  combat  with  the  enemy.  The 
Amendment  lays  down  a  withdrawal  plan 
with  very  wide  latitude  for  such  tactical 
options  as  are  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  life 
and  limb. 

Offensive  combat  activities  are  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  In  six  months  and  with- 
drawal Is  to  be  completed  In  twelve,  allow- 
ing ample  time  for  safe  and  deliberate  re- 
deployment. If  the  time  Is  Insufficient  Con- 
gress can  extend  the  deadline  by  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Throughout  this  period  appropriated  funds 
may  be  8i)ent  In  whatever  ways  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  In- 
sure that  maximum  safety  Is  achieved.  This 
would  Include  all  forms  of  defense  against 
attack.  The  most  prudent  course  might  be  to 
withdraw  combat  troops  last,  but  in  any  case 
the  entire  range  of  protective  options  would 
be  available  to  commanders.  These  are  pre- 
rogatives with  which  the  Amendment  does 
not,  and  with  which  the  Congress  certainly 
should  not.  Interfere. 

Just  as  relevant  Is  the  likely  reaction  of 
enemy  forces,  the  source  of  whatever  dangers 
exist.  It  Is,  of  cotirse.  Impossible  to  predict 
how  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
will  respond  to  the  short  run.  But  It  is  diffi- 
cult Indeed  to  calculate  a  motive  for  them  to 
attack  troops  which  are  In  the  process  of 
being  removed  from  battle.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Amendment  puts  them  on  explicit  no- 
tice— with  Its  provision  for  extension  of  the 
deadline — that  anything  they  do  to  endanger 
U.S.  forces  may  result  in  a  longer  American 
presence  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Something  approaching  an  Informal  cease- 
fire during  the  withdrawal  period  Is  quite 
plausible,  with  a  reduction  In  the  overall 
level  of  violence. 

Prisoners  of  war 

Whatever  Vietnam  policy  Is  pursued  by 
the  United  States  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  life  and  death 
control  over  Americans  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured over  years  of  conflict.  Surely  this  truth 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  depth  of 
concern  for  their  safety  which  has  been  so 
broadly  exhibited;  concern  heightened  by  a 
sense  of  helplessness  and  frustration. 

The  same  truth  renders  impossible  a  guar- 
antee by  advocates  of  any  policy  that  the 
course  they  recommend — be  it  escalation, 
Vletnamizatlon,  or  withdrawal — will  result  In 
the  certain  return  of  American  prisoners. 
Again,  as  In  the  case  of  the  safety  of  U.S. 
forces  In  combat,  predictions  can  only  be 
based  on  estimates  of  Intentions  and  motives 
of  the  adversary. 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  will,  how- 
ever, hold  out  hopte  not  available  under  the 
alternative  of  continued  conflict.  The  latter, 
coupled  with  sharp  protestations  and  Invo- 
cations of  International  law  from  Americans 
of  virtually  every  shade  of  political  phi- 
losophy, has  accomplished  nothing  and  prob- 
ably never  will.  So  long  as  everything  the 
United  States  does  militarily  Is  guided  by 
goals  unrelated  to  the  prisoner  Issue — pri- 
marily the  preservation  of  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment— and  perhaps  so  long  as  we  are 
deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam,  our  options  for 
action  on  that  single  matter  will  be  severely 
limited. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
prisoners  are  being  held  as  hostages  In  order 
to  Influence  American  policy,  then  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  will  eliminate 
much  of  the  reason  for  their  continued  In- 
carceration. Moreover,  by  enhancing  the  out- 
look for  meaningful  negotiations  on  all  war- 
related  Issues.  It  will  advance  the  resolution 
of  the  issue,  which  Is  essential  to  any  ac- 
ceptable settlement.  The  amendment  does, 
of  course,  continue  authority  for  spending  on 
arrangements  for  exchanges  of  prisoners  as 
required. 


The  negotiations 

In  the  January.  1969,  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Presidential  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger 
suppUed  an  apt  description  of  the  military 
realities  which  assure  that  If  and  when  the 
war  In  Vietnam  does  end.  It  will  be  through 
political  rather  than  military  process.  "The 
guerilla  wins,"  he  wrote,  "if  he  does  not  lose. 
The  conventional  army  loses  If  It  does  not 
win."  The  combined  armies  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  as  assumed  by 
the  stated  policies  of  the  current  President 
as  well  as  by  those  adopted  In  the  last  year 
of  his  predecessor's  term,  cannot  achieve  a 
military  victory,  while  the  other  side  does 
not  need  one.  The  war  will  be  interminable 
without  political  arbitration  of  the  deep 
antipathies  in  Indochina. 

Meanwhile  the  Paris  negotiations  are 
clearly  falling.  They  are  stalemated,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  stalemate  will 
be  broken  without  the  introduction  of  some 
new  factors.  The  United  States,  although 
agreeable  to  free  elections.  Insists  that  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  as  now  compKJsed  mtist 
remain  in  power  until  and  unless  a  successor 
Is  chosen. 

It  holds  that  coalition  with  the  Commu- 
nists Is  unacceptable.  The  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment Is,  If  anything,  even  more  adamant  on 
this  point,  for  obvious  reasons. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
the  outcome  of  such  elections  depends  di- 
rectly on  the  Identity  of  the  organizers  and 
administrators  of  the  electoral  process,  and 
they  refuse  to  accept  such  control  by  those 
now  In  power.  In  turn  this  also  makes  the 
U.S.  proposal  for  "mutual  withdrawal"  un- 
acceptable, since  It  would  leave  the  Saigon 
administration — while  still  unable  to  win — 
still  in  exclusive  command  of  all  governmen- 
tal machinery  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  essentially  two  op- 
tions in  xhese  circumstances.  One — the  appli- 
cation of  military  pressure  and  the  threat  of 
even  more  damaging  applications,  both  seek- 
ing bargaining  advantage  by  force  on  the 
battlefield — has  been  tried  without  success. 
In  a  sense  it  was  the  touchstone  of  American 
policy  throughout  all  the  years  of  military 
escalation  even  t>efore  the  talks  started  In 
Psurls.  It  differs  little  from  a  strategy  of  mili- 
tary victory. 

The  other  option  is  to  seek  a  true  recon- 
ciliation of  the  differences  between  the  nego- 
tiating parties. 

Present  American  policy,  as  evidenced  by 
the  "decisive"  military  moves  of  recent  weeks, 
appears  to  tend  more  toward  the  first  option. 
Although  it  is  carried  out  in  the  context  of  a 
gradual  wltlidrawal  program,  the  withdraw- 
als are  made  contingent  upon  moderated 
enemy  activity.  The  threat  of  military  re- 
sponse Is  explicit. 

One  strong  element  In  the  stalemate  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ambiguity  as  to  ultimate  U.S. 
intentions.  Successful  bargaining  usually  be- 
gins when  the  parties  perceive  that  their  ad- 
versaries' positions  are  predictable,  sys- 
tematic and  clear-cut.  The  United  States 
position  In  Vietnam  has  been  anything  but 
that,  partly  because  of  Inconsistent  rhetoric 
and  partly  due  to  rapid  swings  In  military 
policy. 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  would 
meet  this  problem  directly  by  laying  down 
oxir  plans  with  precision  and  clarity  In  a 
program  espoused  not  by  the  Executive 
al<»ie,  whose  capacity  for  shifts  of  strategy 
must  be  painfully  evident,  but  by  a  bl- 
ptutisan.  broadly  representative  Congress.  It 
would  Inject  a  new  element  of  order  and 
reliability  to  the  U.S.  poslUon. 

But  the  Paris  stalemate  has  a  more  com- 
plex genesis,  and  that  is  the  refusal  of  both 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vle>tnam  to  work 
toward  a  breakthrough  In  negottai.lonB.  It  Is 
here  that  the  Amendment  would  have  its 
most  salient  tfect. 


Initially  it  would  provide  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  to  bargain 
while  the  United  States  Is  stlli  a  party  to  the 
negoUatlons  and  before  US,  withdrawal  U 
complete.  The  present  government  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  notoriously  lees  flexible  than  the 
United  States.  Hence,  It  Is  to  Uie  advantage 
of  the  adversary  to  bargain  while  the  United 
States  has  a  negotiating  presence  coupled 
with  a  direct  battlefield  interest  That  pres- 
ence will  constitute  a  leavening  Influence 
toward  accommodation. 

In  addition,  without  an  unacceptable  loss 
in  negotiating  strength  and  with  momentous 
benefit  In  terms  of  condltlcMis  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Amendment  would  set  a  definite 
date  for  US.  withdrawal  which  could  be  ex- 
tended only  by  Congressional  action.  Such  a 
commitment  would  dispose  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  Impediments  to  meaningful 
talks. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Amendment  would 
give  the  Saigon  government  incentives  to 
seek  political  accommodatlcais  as  well,  by 
meeting  what  Is  perhaps  the  central  dilemma 
facing  American  policy.  TTie  TTiieu-Ky  Ad- 
ministration has  been  vocally  and  emher- 
rasslngly  unwUUng  to  make  any  o*  the  con- 
cessions and  commitments  necessary  to  break 
the  deadlock.  Its  Intrsmslgence — and  even  on 
occasion  Saigon's  willingness  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  U.S.  position — derives  in 
large  measure  from  our  blank -check  cotn- 
mitment  to  Its  preservation.  No  regime,  btwTi 
as  this  one  in  the  heat  of  war,  would  be 
likely  to  hazard  Its  fortunes  in  peacetime 
poUtlos  as  long  as  It  would  enjoy  the  under- 
writing of  the  most  powerful  military  nation 
In  the  world. 

Our  commitment.  In  effect,  gives  Saigon 
almost  dictatorial  power  over  the  direction 
of  U.S.  poUcy.  Paradoxically,  it  is  a  power 
best  exercised  by  political  and  military  short- 
comings. Palpably  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment's Interests  He  In  continuing  the  con- 
filct  which  keeps  It  In  power;  In  retaining 
the  hazards  of  war  and  avoiding  the  hazards 
of  politics.  To  further  this  Interest  Saigon 
can  prevent  agreement  indefinitely  unless  the 
United  States  sets  precise,  unquestioned 
limits  upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  Its 
commitment — as  the  Amendment  to  End  the 
War  would  do. 

If  this  route  Is  followed  It  is  not  difficult 
to  Imagine  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which, 
while  perhaps  not  refiectlng  the  preferences 
of  Saigon,  would  square  fully  with  U.S. 
advocacy  of  self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

South  Vietnam  after  toithdraioal 

The  Amendment's  effect  on  Saigon's  at- 
titude toward  negotiations  In  Paris  would 
have  a  parallel  Influence  on  its  manner  of 
facing  military  and  political  challenges  back 
In  South  Vietnam.  Again  the  result  would 
coincide  with  the  goal  of  US   policy. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  first  address  the  dismal 
predictions  of  terror  and  bloodshed  which 
have  come  to  attend  nearly  all  discussions  of 
fixed  disengagement  from  Vientam  The 
Amendment  Includes  provisions  for  dealing 
with  such  eventualities  by  suggesting  and 
funding  arrangements  for  asylum  for  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  physically  endangered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  forces.  But  It 
neither  abandons  allies  nor  Invites  their 
destruction. 

The  Amendment  would  by  no  means  force 
Saigon  to  capitulate.  Although  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  make  exact  estimates.  It  would  leave 
South  Vietnam  with  roughly  one  mUllon 
men  under  arms  In  the  regular  forces,  plus 
perhaps  another  quarter-million  In  national 
police.  aU  arrayed  In  combat  against  enony 
forces  only  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  as  large. 
This  numerical  superiority  would  hold  even 
if  North  Vietnamese  troops  held  back  thus 
far  were  committed  to  batUe.  The  ARVN  Is. 
In  comparison  to  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong forces,  elaborately  equipped  and  metlc- 
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uloMaXj  trained.  And  the  Amendment  pre- 
a«rve8  continued  aid,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, in  amounu  to  be  determined  by  the 
Congress. 

Suggeettons  that  South  Vietnam  would  be 
overrun  and  Its  people  slaughtered  after 
withdrawal  do  not.  therefore,  reflect  the 
realities  of  existing  power — unless  the  Saigon 
government  is  unable  to  marshal  the  sup- 
port of  Its  people — so  that  no  amount  of 
American  help  can  preserve  It.  A  conclusion 
to  that  effect  clearly  destroys  the  premise 
that  Vletnamizatlon  can  ever  be  more  than 
a  faint  hope. 

The  Amendment  does  not  abandon  the 
Saigon  government  nor  demand  Its  removal 
from  power.  Rather  It  would  confront  Its 
leaders  with  a  series  of  choices,  based  upon 
realistic  assessments  of  their  own  strength 
without  the  artificial  inflation  of  an  Amer- 
ican gtiarantee.  As  noted,  they  might  as- 
sume a  more  amenable  posture  In  Paris. 
They  might  Implement  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  long  recognized 
by  American  adrtsers  as  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  broad  Indigenous  support.  It 
might  adopt  less  ambiuous  military  strat- 
egies aimed  at  defense  of  critical  areas  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  control  the  entire  coun- 
tryside and  parts  of  other  countrtea  as  well. 

The  President  made  It  clear  In  his  Guam 
statement  that  Asian  nations  must  chart 
their  own  destiny  without  relying  upon 
open-ended  commitments  of  American  help. 
This  can  be  no  less  true  for  Vietnam  than 
for  other  nations  of  the  region.  The  Saigon 
government  must  leam  to  walk  by  Itself. 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  would 
leave  it  with  this  choice.  Without  Just  such 
an  explicit  decision  it  is  probable  that  the 
choice  will  never  be  made. 

Effect  on  U.S.  global  posture 

An  argument  in  favor  of  our  continued 
military  presence  In  Vietnam  has  been  that 
disengagement  there  would  somehow  do  Ir- 
reparable Injury  to  our  entire  global  pos- 
ture. 

The  Committee  Is  convinced,  however,  that 
the  opposite  Is  true — that  disengagement 
would  enhance  the  return  of  global  stand- 
ing and   influence. 

The  war  does  not  Improve  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion In  Asia;   It  weakens  It. 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  United  States  canuot  establish  a 
bridgehead  in  an  Asian  nation  in  defiance 
of  Indigenous  forces  of  nationalism.  A  reason 
for  our  lack  of  success  in  Vietnam  Is  that  we 
permitted  ourselves  to  become  identified  as 
the  foreign  occupier  and  the  successor  of  the 
French  colonist  In  a  country  in  which  antl- 
colomallst  and  nationalist  sentiments  far 
surpass  the  appeal  of  any  other  political  Ide- 
ology or  system. 

Nationalism  Is  also  the  great  catalyst  In 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia — and  for  that  rea- 
son our  continued  Involvement  In  what  Is 
widely  regarded  as  a  colonial  war  has  and 
win  seriously  undermine  our  credibility  In 
the  region. 

The  war  has  been  advertised  as  a  deterrent 
to  Communist  expansion  In  Asia,  but  thus 
far  has  succeeded  chiefly  in  being  a  magnet 
for  It.  Our  stand  In  Vietnam  app>ears  to  have 
precipitated,  rather  than  prevented,  the 
spread  of  the  war  Into  the  rest  of  Indochina. 
Our  new  Involvement  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Cambodia  has.  for  the  first  time,  drawn 
the  Communist  Chinese  Into  unequivocal 
support  of  a  "war  of  national  liberation"  In 
that  country. 

The  way  to  Influence  In  Asia  does  not  He 
in  continuation  of  the  war  and  the  propping 
up  of  unpopular  regimes  in  the  face  of  the 
rising  forces  of  nationalism.  It  Ues.  rather,  in 
ending  the  war  and  forging  strong  eoonomlc 
and  political  links  with  Independent  and  In- 
ternally strong  nations.  We  have  much  iaoT« 
to  gain,  for  example,  from  Improving  our  ties 
with  Japan — now  one  of  the  world's  leading 


Industrial  and  economic  powers — than  In 
propping  up  a  sagging  military  dictatorship 
in  Cambodia  by  force  of  our  arms. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  war  has  been  weak- 
ening, not  strengthening,  our  Influence  and 
power.  By  tying  down  our  resources,  our 
military  capacities,  our  energies  and  our  at- 
tention to  a  futile  and  endless  war  in  one 
corner  of  the  world.  It  has  drained  our  capac- 
ity to  Influence  developments  in  Europe,  In 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  and  daniaged 
lur  credibUity  and  prestige  in  the  view  of 
our  allies. 

Above  all,  the  war  has  weakened  us  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  dividing  us  Internally. 
American  power  and  resources  were  never  In 
doubt — but  our  ability  to  utilize  these  capac- 
ities for  global  objectives  have  been  placed 
in  serious  question  by  our  profound  Internal 
^lit  over  Vietnam. 

And  if  It  Is  our  moral  leadership  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  this  can  only  be  enhanced 
by  ending  a  war  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
largely  regards  as  an  Immoral  and  futile  effort 
to  rescue  a  corrupt  dictatorship. 

Those  who  argue  that  disengagement  would 
make  us  seem,  in  the  President's  words,  a 
"pitiful  helpless  giant"  have  forgotten  their 
recent  history.  The  Russians  themselves  were 
compelled  to  disengage  their  missiles  from 
Cuba  in  1962 — a  move  that  certainly  had  the 
appearance  of  a  setback,  if  not  a  defeat.  Yet 
no  one — least  of  all  the  architects  of  Vlet- 
namlzaUon  within  the  Administration — ever 
discounted  Russian  power.  The  reverse  In 
Cuba  did  not  undermine  that  power  because 
like  our  own.  It  was  based  upon  overwhelm- 
ing and  Incontestable  economic  and  military 
resources.  Similarly,  the  French  termination 
of  the  colonial  war  In  Algeria  proved  a  pre- 
lude of  a  sudden  resurgence  of  FYench  pres- 
tige and  Influence.  The  same  holds  true  of 
us,  were  we  to  terminate  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
No  rational  observer  In  the  Kremlin  or  else- 
where would  regard  our  nation — with  Its 
armies  and  rockets  and  missiles  and  technol- 
ogy and  riches,  and  vrtth  a  sense  of  renewal 
born  of  the  ending  of  a  divisive  and  hopeless 
war — as  anything  but  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  very  seriously. 

TH«   CONSrrrUTIONAI-   BASIS 

Quite  apart  from  its  value  In  setting  a 
more  promising  direction  In  Indochina,  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  will  establish  a 
precedent  of  major  consequence.  By  their 
simple  exercise  it  will  give  vltaUty  and  mean- 
ing to  Congressional  powers  which — although 
among  the  most  critical  vested  In  the  Legis- 
lative Branch — have  suffered  from  disuse. 

The  constitutional  arrangement  of  shared 
power  was  devised  against  the  background  of 
two  centuries  of  vigorous  contest  between 
King  and  Parliament  In  England,  centering 
on  the  location  of  the  power  to  make  war.  In 
many  respects  It  was  seen  as  an  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  monarch,  but  Parliament 
had  set  out  long  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  exert  a  negative  Influence  through 
Its  control  of  the  purse.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Supply  Act  of  1678  was  passed  for  the 
express  and  sole  purpose  of  financing  and 
disbanding   the    Charles   Army   in   Flanders. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  vividly  aware 
of  the  history  of  this  struggle  and  were  de- 
termined not  to  repeat  it.  Their  inclination 
In  nearly  all  areas,  but  particularly  In  Issues 
of  war  and  peace,  was  toward  a  broadened 
legislative  soope  and  function. 

The  first  power  and  duty  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  was:  "To  lay  and  col- 
lect Taxes,  Duties,  Impost  and  Excises,  to  pay 
the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  De- 
fense and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States."  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
common  defense.  Congress  was  empowered  In 
Article  I.  Section  8.  to  "declare  war.  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water." 
It  was  to  "raise  and  support  armies."  to  "pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,"  to  "make  rules  for 


the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,"  to  provide  for  the  calling 
out  of  the  mllltla  to  execue  the  laws,  suppress 
Insurrection  and  repel  Invasions,  and  to  "pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  Mllltla,  and  for  governing  such 
Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the 
Service  of  the  United  States."  Appropriations 
for  the  army,  though  not  for  the  navy,  were 
limited  to  a  term  of  two  years,  the  only  such 
limitation  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  on 
the  duration  of  funding  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

An  elected  President  replaced  the  King  as 
"Commander  in  Chief"  of  such  forces  as  the 
Congress  might  determine  to  put  Into  the 
field.  Article  II,  SecUon  2,  established  him 
in  that  office,  thus  assuring  civilian  control 
and  leadership  even  down  to  the  most  mi- 
nute tactical  detail. 

The  point  of  division  of  war  powers  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  has 
not  been  precisely  defined.  It  has  long  been 
recognized,  for  example,  that  the  President 
can  use  the  forces  available  to  him  to  repeal 
Invasions  without  a  declaration  of  war,  a 
conclusion  which  finds  support  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Constitution  itself.  In 
an  early  draft  Congress  was  given  power  to 
"make  war",  but  the  words  "declare  war" 
were  substituted  with  the  intent,  according 
to  the  authors  of  the  motion,  of  "leaving  to 
the  Executive  the  power  to  repel  sudden 
attacks." 

Beyond  that,  the  scope  of  the  President's 
asserted  authority  as  Commander  In  Chief 
has  been  much  debated,  both  In  general 
and  with  specific  reference  to  Vietnam.  Rea- 
sonable men  differ  as  to  whether  we  are  at 
war  In  the  constitutional  sense  In  Indochina, 
and  whether  Congress  should  have  declared 
that  war;  whether  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution was  an  adequate  substitute  for  such 
a  formal  declaration;  and  whether  the  Presi- 
dent Is  otherwise  acting  within  his  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  In  directing  military 
operations  In  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  does  not  de- 
mand resolution  of  those  Issues.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  war  is  legal  or  Illegal  Is  not 
relevant  to  a  determination  whether  Con- 
gress may,  based  upon  Its  evaluation  of  pru- 
dent uses  of  American  military  power  and  of 
the  benefits  and  costs  attending  a  given 
military  action,  choose  to  stx>p  a  war  no 
matter  how  begun.  The  Amendment  does  not 
seek  to  declare  the  Vietnam  policies  and 
measures  of  four  presidents  unlawful.  It 
does  not  adjudicate  the  past;  rather  It  creates 
a  procedure  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
If  there  Is  a  constitutional  Issue  It  Is 
whether  the  Congress  may  do  that  much 
without  Infringing  upon  the  President's  pow- 
ers as  Commander  in  Chief.  The  Constitu- 
tion Itself  and  a  century  and  a  half  of  prac- 
tice answer  firmly  In  the  affirmative. 

The  view  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  parti- 
san of  a  strong  executive,  is  In  point  In 
construing  the  breadth  of  the  office.  "Com- 
mander in  Chief."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
President's  power  "amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  di- 
rection of  the  military  forces,  as  first  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  of  the  Confederacy.  .  .  ." 
The  Implication  Is  that  the  President  is  em- 
powered to  determine  how  forces  can  be  best 
managed  in  pursuit  of  agreed  obJecUves.  An 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  substitute  one 
particular  combat  tactic  for  another  would 
be  seen  as  an  Improper  interference  with 
presidential  discretion. 

But  the  military  resources  available  to  the 
President  remain  the  exclusive  domain  of 
Congress,  along  with  its  decisive  share  of 
the  power  to  choose  which  obJecUve*  shall 
be  pursued  and  which  shall  not.  It  is  these 
prerogatives  which  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  would  exercise. 
Congress  has,  of  course,  consistently  qual- 
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Ifled  Its  appropriations  and  authorizations  in 
all  areas  Tlie  use  of  funds  It  appropriates  Is 
limited  by  riders  and  amendments  In  many 
cases  each  year,  as  witness  programs  re- 
quiring satisfactory  desegregation  plans  as 
a  condition  of  Federal  school  aid. 

Military  appropriations,  moreover,  are  of 
a  special  character,  as  established  by  the 
unique  constitutional  requirement  that  they 
may  never  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding 
two  years.  They  represent — and  were  de- 
signed by  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  force — 
a  continuing,  affirmative  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  record  of  the  Executive  Department  In 
the  military  arena. 

Such  examinations  and  limitations  are  by 
no  means  unusual.  One  of  the  most  detailed 
directives  to  be  found  was  Included  in  the 
1909  Naval  Appropriations  bill,  through 
which  the  Congress  required  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  should  serve  alongside  Naval 
personnel  on  battleships  and  cruisers.  In 
ooniradlction  of  an  order  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Attorney  General  George  Wicker- 
sham  ruled  that  the  act.  which  conditioned 
the  appropriation  upon  compliance  with  the 
Congressional  mandate,  was  constitutional 
and  that  the  President  was  obliged  to  follow 
It.  He  said: 

"Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  the  power  to 
create  or  not  create,  as  it  shall  deem  expedi- 
ent, a  marine  corps,  it  has  the  power  to  create 
a  marine  corps,  make  appropriations  for  its 
pay,  but  provide  that  such  appropriations 
shall  not  be  available  unless  the  marine  corps 
be  employed  in  some  designated  way.  .  .  ." 
More  recently,  and  in  more  direct  parallel 
to  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War,  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  of  1970  provides 
that: 

".  .  .  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  intro- 
duction of  American  ground  combat  troops 
Into  Laos  or  Thailand." 

The  proviso  is  an  obvious  limitation  on 
the  kinds  of  actions  and  the  locations  In 
which  the  President  may  command  the  mili- 
tary forces  made  available  to  him.  Its  pro- 
priety under  the  Constitution  Is  beyond 
question. 

The  Amendment  under  consideration  here 
leaves  the  President  with  full  discretion  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  manage  the  removal 
of  United  States  forces  from  Indochina.  It 
does  no  more  than  exercise  a  power  clearly 
held  by  the  Congress  to  determine  that  mili- 
tary forces  shall  not  be  available  lor  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  thus  comports  exactly 
with  the  constitutional  arrangement. 

If  Congress  does  have  the  power  to  decide 
upon  military  appropriations,  It  follows  that 
such  appropriations  can  properly  be  con- 
strued as  a  Congressional  mark  of  approval 
for  the  military  programs  they  fund. 

President  Johnson  made  this  clear  with 
explicit  reference  to  Vietnam  on  May  4.  1965, 
when  he  said  in  requesting  a  further  $700 
million  for  the  war: 

"This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  Is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
In  Joint  determination  that  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved  and  the 
Communist  attack  will  not  succeed." 

Congress  has,  therefore,  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  the  ExecuUve  for  the  continued 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  cannot  turn  aside 
that  conclusion  by  claiming  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  Commander  In  Chief  and.  In  that  role, 
desires  the  appropriation.  Nor  can  Its  re- 
sponslblUty  be  avoided  by  noting  that  Viet- 
nam funds  have  In  each  Instance  been  In- 
cluded m  large  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills,  for  the  opportunity  to  amend  or 
limit   has   always   been   available.    Congress 


does  not  acquiesce  in  appropriations;  It 
makes  them. 

The  one  procedural  difference  between  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  and  prior  votes 
on  the  conflict  in  Indochina  is  that  the 
Amendment  singles  out  the  Issue  and  calls 
for  a  direct  decision.  In  this  sense  It  fulfills 
much  more  completely  than  has  previously 
been  the  case  the  constitutional  mandate  for 
scrupulous  review  of  military  activities. 

It  win,  moreover,  make  war  once  again  a 
shared  decision  and,  by  an  act  of  respectful 
and  solemn  law-making,  reassert  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  In  the  most  momen- 
tous area  of  national  policy.  The  practice 
of  recent  years — the  President  bearing  alone 
the  grave  burdens  of  deciding  to  send  U.S. 
troops  to  battle  and  death;  the  Congress  re- 
treating from  Its  own  role — is  unstable,  un- 
dignified and  unwise.  By  engendering  a  re- 
newed understanding  of  and  willingness  to 
assert  Congressional  obligations,  it  can  make 
a  poslUve  contribution  to  the  process  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  far  beyond  Vietnam  and  share 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  declarations 
of  war  and  peace,  as  Intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

THE    ORIGINS    OF    INVOLVEMENT 

The  United  States  first  moved  Into  Viet- 
nam In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II, 
when  It  appeared  that  neither  England  nor 
France  would  be  able  to  recover  the  domi- 
nance they  had  achieved  prior  to  World  War 
II. 

As  World  War  n  drew  to  a  close,  the  Viet- 
namese resistance  movement,  led  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  military  commander,  Nyugen 
Glap,  established  control  over  much  of  Viet- 
nam and,  on  September  2,  1945,  proclaimed 
the  establishment  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam.  The  same  month  General 
Philip  D  Gallagher  arrived  to  head  a  U.S. 
military  mission;  and  an  office  of  the  OSS 
was  set  up.  This  first  U.S.  presence  supported 
Vietnamese  independence  under  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  However,  the  British,  who  had  liber- 
ated the  southern  part  of  Vietnam,  permitted 
the  French  to  return.  The  French  proceeded 
to  sign  an  agreement  recognizing  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  as  "a  free  state 
with  Its  own  government,  army,  and  finances, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Federa- 
tion and  the  French  Union."  In  exchange  for 
this  recognition  of  autonomy,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
agreed  to  the  return  of  15,000  French  troops. 
In  subsequent  months,  the  French  position 
on  Vietnamese  independence  hardened,  and 
by  November  the  war  for  Indo-Chlna  had 
begun,  with  a  deadly  French  artillery  barrage 
on  the  city  of  Haiphong.  The  French  also 
began  the  process  of  setting  up  a  rival  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon  under  Bao  Dal,  who  had 
served  as  emperor  under  the  Japanese.  This 
set  the  pattern  for  later,  anti-communist 
governments  in  Saigon. 

The  United  States  first  began  to  take  a 
serious  Interest  In  Indo-Chlna  In  the  summer 
of  1949,  after  the  final  victory  of  the  Com- 
munists in  China.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  directed  an  assessment  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Asia  with  the  premise  that  "it  is  a  funda- 
mental decision  of  American  policy  that  the 
United  States  does  not  Intend  to  permit  fur- 
ther extension  of  communist  domination 
upon  the  continent  of  Asia  or  in  the  South- 
east Asia  area  "  Early  In  1950  the  government 
of  Bao  Dal  was  granted  Independence  by  the 
French,  and  the  United  State  Immedlatelv 
recognized  this  regime  as  the  government  of 
Vietnam.  Several  months  later  we  agreed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  provide  direct  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  French,  who  were  con- 
tinuing the  war  against  the  VIetmlnh  based 
In  Hanoi.  Before  the  French  pulled  out  in 
1954  we  were  to  give  more  than  «1.5  blUlon 
in  aid  for  this  struggle. 

In  spite  of  this  massive  assistance,  the 
French  effort  went  downhill,  culminating  In 
the  decisive  battle  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Some 
advisors  strongly  advocated  U.S.  Intervention 


In  the  form  of  a  large-scale  air  strike,  but 
the  British  would  not  support  us  and  there 
was  Intense  congressional  resistance  to 
American  Intervention  on  the  land  mass  of 
Asia.  President  Elsenhower  refrained 

Without  direct  American  Intervention,  the 
French  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
The  State  Department,  In  assessing  the 
causes  of  the  French  defeat,  observed  that 
"failure  of  important  elements  of  the  local 
population  to  give  a  full  measure  of  support 
to  the  war  effort  remained  one  of  the  chief 
negative  factors."  The  French  agreed  to  meet 
in  Geneva  to  settle  the  war. 

The  United  States  refused  to  Join  in  the 
resulting  accords,  fearing  that  thev  would 
lead  to  the  surrender  of  all  of  Indo-Chlna  to 
communist  domination.  Geneva  represented 
a  genuine  compronUse  which  satisfied  neither 
side.  Although  he  had  achieved  the  clear  mlU- 
tary  advantage.  Ho  Chi  Minh  somehow  was 
persuaded — apparently  by  a  Joint  Slno-Sovlet 
effort— to  settle  for  half  the  country.  Ho 
knew  that  hU  regUne  was  popular  throughout 
Vietnam— President  Elsenhower  later  ob- 
served that  "80%  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  the  communist  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh" — and  he  agreed  to  a  nationwide  elec- 
tion as  the  means  of  ending  foreign  control 
of  Vietnam.  Elsenhower,  of  course,  provided 
for  a  provisional  zone  of  demarcation  along 
the  17th  parallel  pending  "the  general  elec- 
tion which  wlU  bring  about  the  unification  of 
Vietnam."  The  Geneva  Accords  stated  that 
"the  military  demarcation  line  is  provisional 
and  should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as 
constituting  a  poUtlcal  or  territorial  bound- 
ary." 

In  spite  of  these  provisions,  the  United 
States  was  determined  to  establish  a  non- 
communist  regime  in  the  southern  part  of 
Vietnam.  Three  days  after  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords were  signed,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
observed  that  "the  U.S.  is  in  no  hurry  for 
elections  to  unite  Vietnam;  we  fear  Red 
leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  win  Secretary 
Dulles  plans  first  to  make  the  southern  half 
a  showpiece— with  American  aid."  A  coali- 
tion of  American  military  officers,  professors, 
bureaucrats,  and  publicists  Joined  forces  to 
convert  the  provisional  government  south  of 
the  17th  parallel  Into  a  "viable  "  non-com- 
munist state.  Ngo  Dlnh  Dion  was  Imported 
from  the  MaryknoU  Seminary  in  New  Jer- 
sey to  serve  as  premier  of  the  new  regime; 
the  US.  began  the  process  of  "natlon-bulld- 
Ing".  The  U.S.  supported  Diem  In  his  refusal 
to  permit  the  national  elections  provided  for 
In  the  Geneva  Accords,  and  provided  his  re- 
gime with  $3  billion  in  economic  and  mlU- 
tary  aid  between  1955  and  1959.  Experts  in 
land  reform,  currency  control,  police  ad- 
ministration, and,  eventually,  counterlnsur- 
gency,  sought  to  buttress  the  fledgling 
regime. 

The  land  reform  program  was  hindered  by 
opposition  from  the  landlords  Dlem's  ruth- 
less suppression  of  opposition  led,  by  1957,  to 
a  beginning  guerrilla  warfare  within  South 
Vietnam  These  efforts  were  Initially  led  by 
the  antl-commuiUst  National  Salvation 
Movement  and  the  Dal  Viet;  Hanoi  InltlaUy 
atacked  the  Insurgents  for  losing  patience  in 
the  Geneva  settlement  and  advocating  a 
prematurely  radical  program  Eventually, 
Hanoi  gave  Its  support  to  the  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam.  During  those  early  years 
there  were  many  reports  of  dissension  be- 
tween guerrilla  forces  in  the  south  and  the 
communist  government  In  Hanoi  At  one 
meeting  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  antl-Dlem  coaUtlon  set  up  in  South 
Vietnam,  agents  from  Hanoi  were  greeted 
with  scorn:  "What  are  you  waiting  for  to 
help  us?  If  you  don't  do  anything,  you  com- 
munists, we  will  rise  up  against  you,  too?" 
With  the  aid  of  Hanoi,  the  guerrlUas  grew 
In  strength  and.  by  the  time  the  Kennedy 
Administration  took  office,  the  Diem  regime 
was  near  collapse.  In  May,  1961,  the  VS. 
ambassador  in  Saigon  thought  "It  would  be 
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a  miracle  If  South  Vietnam  lasted  three 
months  longer."  The  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion decided  to  send  In  large  doees  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  including  thousaxids  of  "ad- 
vlBors  ■,  backed  by  helicopters  and  massive 
amounts  of  supplies.  By  the  summer  of  1964 
there  were  25.000  American  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam, but  the  government  was  more  unstable 
than  ever  The  Diem  regime  had  been  over- 
thro-vn  and  six  successive  military  Juntas 
had  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  govern. 

The  guerrillas,  opposing  a  succession  of 
weak  and  unpopular  regimes  In  Saigon  and 
expressmg  NaUonalLst  opposition  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Americans,  continued  to  grow 
In  strength.  Even  in  late  1964,  when  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  planning  large- 
scale  Intervention  and  the  bombing  of  the 
North,  there  was  still  very  little  direct  inter- 
vention from  the  North,  Pentagon  flgures 
show  that  there  were  only  400  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  south  of  the  17th  parallel 
at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration .eaw.  In  Secretary  McNamara's 
words,  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  "approaching 
possible  victory"  and  they  moved,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  to  strengthen  the  fragile  regime 
In  the  South  by  carrying  the  war  to  the 
North  The  result  was  bombing  gpMtescale 
exceeding  even  that  carried  on  durlJPWorld 
War  n  and  the  Introduction  of  more  than 
500.000  American  soldiers.  But  with  even 
this  level  of  support  (with  US.  expenditures 
exceeding  $150  bllUon)  and  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  45.000  American  lives,  and  the 
devastation  of  much  of  the  country,  the 
guerrillas,  with  assistance  from  North  Viet- 
nam, are  still  carrying  on  the  fight,  and  the 
regime  In  Saigon  must  resort  to  political 
repression  and  American  force  of  arms  to 
maintain  Itself  In  power. 

THT    ALTKRNATTVI VITTNAM 

Any  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
short  of  an  impossible  military  victory  will 
be  distasteful  to  many  Americans,  and  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  cannot  avoid 
such  consequences. 

But  the  Amendment  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  vacuum.  A  truly  satisfactory  solution  Is 
not  available  under  either  alternative — ^the 
Amendment  or  the  program  announced  by 
the  Administration.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
consequences  of  a  Congressional  refusal  to 
act? 

Prospects  In  that  event  depend  In  large 
part  on  the  Thleu-Ky  government,  which 
has  been  maintained  In  power  for  years  al- 
most solely  by  the  American  military 
presence. 

Its  political  base  continues  to  rest  mainly 
on  a  small  group  of  army  officers  and  Nortl. 
emlgrees.  It  has  steadfastly  refused  to  permit 
any  participation  by  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant non-communist  elite  In  Vietnam — 
the  Buddhist  leadership.  Despite  pretentions 
at  legitimacy.  Its  constitution  and  electoral 
system  are  carefully  structured  to  support 
present  war  policies  and  deny  effective  par- 
ticipation by  dissident  political  elements 
It  has  systematically  branded  as  'neutralists' 
and  "traitors"  noncommunlsts  who  have  ex- 
pressed interest  In  any  negotiated  settlement 
The  imprisonment  of  Tran  Ngoc  Chau  and 
the  closing  of  more  than  two  dozen  news- 
p>apers  by  government  censors  are  drsunatlc 
examples  of  such  political  repression. 

If  such  a  regime  were  able  to  survive  at 
all  after  the  departure  of  American  forces. 
It  could  only  do  so  by  undertaking  drastic 
reforms  and  by  permitting  the  participation 
In  the  country's  political  life  of  elements 
that  are  now  completely  excluded.  The  simple 
truth  Is  that  the  Saigon  government  pres- 
ently has  no  intention  of  going  forward  with 
this  painful  process — painful  because  It 
would  require  the  regime  to  share  Its  power 
with  others — since  it  can  cling  to  the  hope 
of  an  almost  indeflnlte  presence  of  at  least 
a  residual  force  of  American  troops. 


The  overriding  interest  of  a  clear  majority 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  Is  peace — to 
stop  the  kllltng,  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
the  cities,  villages  and  farms  of  Vietnam. 

The  overriding  Interest  of  the  military 
regime  of  South  Vietnam  Is  war — for  It  Is 
the  war  that  Is  the  basis  of  the  regime's 
power. 

We  have  long  ago  made  the  choice  of 
government  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. We  have  done  so  by  supporting  with 
our  armies  and  with  enormous  sums  of 
money  a  military  regime  which  Is  totally 
dependent  on  that  supp>ort.  and  which  sup- 
presses all  political  opp>oeltlon.  As  long  as 
such  a  narrowly  based  government  remains 
In  power,  there  can  be  no  real  "self-deter- 
mination" for  the  South  Vietnamese  jjeople. 

Vietnamlzatlon  Is  nothing  new — It  Is  as 
old  as  the  Indochina  war.  It  was  attempted 
by  the  French,  by  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion, and  by  the  Johnson  Administration  in 
its  first  year.  In  each  case  this  strategy — 
of  arming,  training  and  directing  the  South 
Vietnamese  armies  has  not  worked,  and  has 
proven  the  prelude  to  f-urther  military  in- 
volvement. 

Vietnamlzatlon  Is  not.  therefore,  a  true 
policy  of  disengagement.  It  Is  not  a  delayed 
version  of  the  complete  withdrawal  policy 
proposed  by  the  Amendment.  It  Is,  at  best, 
a  troop  reduction  strategy — a  plan  aimed 
at  reducing  the  American  presence  to  a  level 
that  would  sustain  the  Saigon  government 
and  army  and  at  the  same  time  seem  "accept- 
able" to  American  public  opinion. 

So  far  only  about  one-flfth  of  American 
troop  strength  has  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam.  If  the  President's  announced  with- 
drawal schedule  were  followed,  there  will 
be  nearly  300,000  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam well  Into  the  third  year  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  term  In  office.  That  Is  about 
the  same  as  American  force  level  In  Viet- 
nam in  mld-1966. 

By  all  Indications,  the  Administration  is 
contemplating  the  retention  of  a  "residual 
force"  In  Vietnam  for  an  unspecified  and 
possibly  Indeflnlte  period.  Even  a  relatively 
"low"  residual  force  figure  represents  a  per- 
manent troop  commitment  of  the  same  or- 
der of  magnitude  as  that  which  existed  in 
early  1965.  when  we  Initiated  bombing  of 
the  North. 

The  price  of  so  large  an  American  commit- 
ment will  be  from  5.000  to  10,000  or  more 
American  dead  by  the  end  of  1972.  It  will  be 
from  25.000  to  50,000  or  more  American 
wounded  by  that  time.  And  the  cost  will  be 
$30  to  $50  billion  or  more — a  cost  that  must 
be  measured  In  the  c^{x>rtunltJes  forgone  to 
respond  to  urgent  domestic  needs. 

No  US.  Interest  In  Vietnam  Justifies  such 
sacrifice  in  this  seemingly  interminable  war. 

This  Is  the  staggering  price  If  Vietnamlza- 
tlon works  as  planned.  And  recent  develop- 
ments In  Cambodia  show  that  Vietnamlza- 
tlon Is  plainly  unlikely  to  work. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army,  whose  ca- 
pacity to  defend  even  South  Vietnam  is  still 
critically  dependent  upon  American  military 
forces,  now  seems  Intent  upon  spreading  Its 
resources  ever  more  thinly  In  long-term 
ground  operations  over  half  of  Cambodia.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  number  of  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers available  to  relieve  American  manpower 
In  Vietnam  Is  now  drastically  reduced.  To  ex- 
tend assignment  of  Saigon's  forces  to  wide 
areas  of  Cambodia  makes  a  travesty  of  what- 
ever prospects  for  success  Vietnamlzatlon 
might  have  enjoyed,  had  the  role  of  Saigon's 
troops  been  confined  to  Vietnam.  Since  Viet- 
namlzatlon means  substitution  of  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  for  Americans.  It  is  clear  that 
the  process  set  In  motion  by  the  Cambodlem 
Invasion  works  directly  against  prospects  for 
achievement  of  that  policy  and  bringing 
American  soldiers  home. 

Moreover,  the  Invasion  threatens  the  Amer- 


ican position  In  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  not 
previously  contested  In  earnest.  North  Viet- 
namese forces  have  already  responded  by  ex- 
panding their  position  In  Southern  Laos — 
seizing  Attopeu  and  menacing  Saravene,  both 
major  strategic  centers.  The  U.S.  intervention 
also  invites  the  North  Vietnamese  to  extend 
their  operations  anywhere  within  Cam- 
bodia— Including  the  area  around  Phnom 
Penh  and  districts  opposite  the  Thai  fron- 
tier. This,  In  turn,  would  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  Thailand,  whose  open  southeastern 
flank  was  previously  protected  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  neutralist  Cambodia. 

The  loss  of  Cambodian  neutrality  thus 
presents  a  striking  Illustration  of  the  fra- 
gility of  a  policy  which  relies  upon  military 
pressure  in  a  widening  war  with  shrinking 
numbers  of  men.  Encouragement  of  an  alli- 
ance between  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  will 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  U.S.  po- 
sition. It  brings  Into  the  fray  a  dismally 
weak  new  military  force  on  the  allied  side 
while  extending  the  battlefront  over  thou- 
sands more  square  miles  of  Jungle.  It  offers 
both  political  and  military  advantage  to  the 
enemy,  by  identifying  American  Interests 
with  a  new  narrow  dictatorship  and  In  op- 
position to  a  dep>osed  leader  enjoying  broad 
respect  and  support  among  the  populace. 

Vietnamlzatlon  has  emerged  In  recent 
months  as  a  formula  for  an  Indeflnlte  U.S. 
presence  In  Vietnam.  Coupled  with  a  strat- 
egy of  decisive,  military  response — a  pro- 
cedure for  making  the  war  bigger  quicker — 
It  gravely  endangers  the  life  of  each  service- 
man who  Is  obligated  to  remain  In  Viet- 
nam with  shrinking  support.  Nearly  any 
alternative  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
U.S.  Interests. 

THE    ALTEBNATTVE AUERICA 

The  most  damaging.  Irretrievable  cost  of 
any  war  to  any  society,  and  particularly  to 
one  that  respects  individual  life  and  liberty, 
is  measured  in  blood  spilled.  Now  some  50,000 
young  Americans  have  made  the  greatest 
sacrlflce  any  government  can  exact;  dead, 
lost  to  their  families  and  to  the  covmtry. 
because  of  the  war.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  been  Injured. 

Perhaps  some  would  have  the  war  con- 
tinue precisely  because  of  those  tragic  costs; 
to  seek  Justlflcatlon  for  lives  already  ended 
and  bodies  already  torn.  But  surely  most  of 
us  must  recognize  as  cruel  and  Intolerable 
a  premise  that  further  sacrlflce  in  a  futile 
cause  can  give  meaning  to  sacrlflce  already 
made.  The  great  national  contribution  of 
Vietnam  war  dead  can  be  found  instead  In 
the  wisdom  and  maturity  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience can  bring  to  the  American  char- 
acter, traits  that  can  avoid  more  loss  of  life 
both  in  the  immediate  and  more  distant  fu- 
ture. Instead  of  the  casualties  we  can  expect 
from  further  conflict,  their  memory  can  be 
best  honored  by  the  preservation  of  life. 

For  America  the  basic  alternative  to  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  is  to  continue 
these  losses  and  to  postpone  these  lessons. 
Surely  the  burden  of  persuasion  must  lie 
with  those  who  choose  that  course. 
The  war  and  the  economic  crisis 

It  some  bear  the  burdens  of  war  moeit 
heavily,  no  one  In  America  can  escape  its 
pervasive,  pernicious  Influence.  The  eco- 
nomic crisis  engendered  by  the  war  touches 
each  of  us. 

During  the  1960"s  the  United  States  ex- 
periences one  of  the  longest  periods  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  ever  recorded.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  decade  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  held  firm.  EN-ery  new  dol- 
lar that  contributed  to  growth  was  worth  a 
full  dollar. 

Since  the  mld-1960's,  however,  the  United 
States  has  seen  the  dollars  value  eroded  to 
the  point  that  any  apparent  growth  in  the 
national  economy  has  In  fact  been  offset  by 
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a  decline  in  real  worth.  This  economic  stag- 
nation, in  tandem  with  an  endless  round  of 
rising  prices  and  rising  wages,  is  the  result  of 
marked,  tmoontrolled  inflation. 

The  coimtry  actually  faces  two  kinds  of 
economic  maladies.  Inflation  is  a  crisis  in 
Itself  and  Its  causes  and  effects  nierlt  pri- 
ority attention.  But  the  second  set  of  prob- 
lems— the  economic  Impact  of  measures  de- 
signed to  halt  Inflation — should  cause  equal 
concern.  They  create  serious  obstacles  to 
meeting  the  nation's  pressing  needs,  and 
they  have  meanwhile  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  recession — while  stUI  not  ending 
the  price  spiral. 

Inflation  Is  a  self-propelled  movement.  As 
prices  rise,  labor  legitimately  asks  for  higher 
wages.  Wage  Increases  in  turn  push  prices 
higher,  and  the  process  continues  as  long  as 
the  basic  causes  are  not  countered.  Today 
they  have  not  been,  and  selected  economic 
Indicators  record  the  bleak  reality: 

Gross  National  Product,  the  dollar  value 
of  all  the  goods  and  services  produced  In  the 
economy,  has  ceased  to  grow  as  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  more  taan  eats  up 
any  gains  made  in  production. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  shows 
the  cost  of  the  average  market  basket  for 
individuals,  rose  28%  in  the  1960'8,  but 
three-quarters  of  this  Increase  came  after 
1965. 

Corporate  proflts  grew  by  more  than  50% 
In  the  first  part  of  decade,  but  the  growth 
rate  dropped  to  less  than  H'^  between  1966 
and  1969  as  Industry  shifted  to  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  nation's  debt  celling  has  had  to  be 
lifted  repeatedly.  It  is  now  about  »400  billion 
The  effect  of  war  spending  on  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $4  billion  a  year,  a  flgure 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  accepted. 
The  United  States  Is  "losing"  this  much  each 
year  on  International  transactions,  and  the 
outflow  has  Increased  the  pressure  on  the  dol- 
lar and  has  contributed  to  the  massive  loss  of 
American  gold. 

But  the  average  person  is  more  concerned 
with  more  concrete  Indicators: 

Telephone  service  Is  declining  due  to  a  lack 
of  men,  material  and  adequate  research  and 
development. 

Food  prices  are  going  up  5%  every  year. 
In  some  areas,  the  price  of  a  house  has 
gone  up  25%  In  two  years. 

Steel  prices  are  raised  several  times  a 
month,  making  everything  from  refrigerators 
to  cars  more  expensive.  New  auto  price  In- 
creases are  planned  for  the  fall  models. 

Property  taxes  have  climbed  as  much  as 
10%  In  one  year  and  Federal  taxes  have 
gone  up  thanks  to  the  surcharge. 

The  cost  of  going  out  to  the  movies  or  to 
dinner  has  doubled  In  the  big  cities  In  the 
last  flve  years. 

Indochina  war  spending — estimated  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Clayton  in  his  book  The  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  War  at  about  $360  bll- 
Uon— is  the  central  cause  of  Inflation.  Dr 
Roy  L.  Relerson.  Senior  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Economist  at  Bankers  Trust,  sums  up 
the  grim  outlook  and  its  origins  this  way: 

"The  enhanced  involvement  in  military 
operations  in  Asia  In  mld-1965  resulted  In 
sharp  boosts  In  defense  orders,  production 
and  spending,  and  these  had  their  normal  in- 
flationary Impact.  These  war-engendered  In- 
flationary forces  were  strengthened  by  a  seri- 
ous mUmanagement  of  fiscal  policy.  Includ- 
ing greatly  underestimated  defense  spending 
and  Its  Impact  on  the  economy,  lack  of  re- 
straint on  non-defense  sp>endlng  at  a  time 
when  defense  spending  was  rising  rapidly, 
and  delay  in  taking  action  to  raise  taxes.  This 
culminated  in  a  massive  $25  billion  deflclt 
in  fiscal  1968  In  the  face  of  an  overheated 
economy  and  acute  labor  shortages." 

The  answer  to  Inflation  is  to  end  the  war. 
Until  that  Is  done  it  Is  probable  that  every 


American  will  be  doubly-taxed,  by  regular 
taxes  and  by  the  cruel  tax  of  inflation,  bear- 
ing most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
Early  in  1969,  Arthur  Burns,  then  counsellor 
to  the  President  and  now  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  said  that  inflation 
could  be  reduced  to  a  3  percent  rate  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  April,  1970,  estimates  set  the 
rate  at  7  percent.  The  economic  prognosis  is 
more  trouble,  more  distortion  of  a  delicate 
economy,  so  long  as  the  war  goes  on. 

Lost  opportunities 
The  Indochina  War  has  a  direct  effect  on 
the  allocation  of  resources  In  the  American 
economy.  The  high  cost  of  the  war  simply 
means  that  the  government  has  less  money 
for  other  programs.  In  addition,  the  measures 
that  the  Administration  has  adopted  to  stop 
Inflation,  without  halting  the  war,  determine 
in  large  part  "who  gets  what"  from  national 
wealth  and  productivity. 

In  1969,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  de- 
scribed the  kind  of  economic  choice  Implicit 
In  the  continuation  of  the  American  mlUtary 
effort  In  Indochina:  "There  are  an  estimated 
240,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
now  In  South  Vietnam, "  he  said.  "If  we  take 
that  240.000  and  divide  It  Into  the  $5.2  bil- 
lion they  (the  Defense  Department)  want  for 
ammunition  alone,  that  is  $21,666.67  for  am- 
munition to  shoot  at  each  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  soldier,  whether  they  hit 
him  or  not.  But  they  (the  Administration) 
ask  only  $3.2  billion  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  72  million  school  chil- 
dren, which  Is  $44  for  each  child." 

Every  hour  the  United  States  spends  $2 
million  on  the  Indochina  War.  These  are 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  not  receiving 
necessary  funds  because  of  the  war  effort  and 
all  of  which  could  be  flnanced  out  of  war 
expenditures  in  a  two-year  period: 

Provisions  of  public  libraries  ftw  12  million 
Americans  who  have  no  access  to  libraries. 

Pour  years  of  training  for  125,000  nurses 
and  50,000  doctors. 

Construction  of  296,000  new  elementary 
classrooms. 

Provision  and  equipment  of  600.000  hos- 
pital beds. 

Capital  spending  program  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems  amounting  to  $10  billion 
over  10  years. 

Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal  of  $14 
billion  over  10  years. 

Provision  of  the  Federal  government  con- 
tribution of  $13  billion  to  end  air  and  water 
pollution.  Sewage  plants  cannot  be  built  at 
present,  because  there  Is  little  Federal  money 
available  to  match  local  bond  Issues. 

There  is  no  assurance  today  that  the  money 
made  available  from  an  end  to  the  war  would 
be  made  available  for  these  or  similar  pro- 
grams. The  decisions  on  how  the  money 
should  be  spent  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  and,  ulti- 
mately, of  the  people.  But  It  Is  absolutely 
certain  today  that  money  vrtll  not  be  avail- 
able for  these  or  similar  programs  unless  the 
war  Is  ended. 

In  order  to  stem  Inflation  while  continu- 
ing the  Indochina  War,  the  Administration 
has  adopted  a  stringent  economic  policy.  It 
Is  aimed  at  cooling  off  the  economy  by  reduc- 
ing at  the  same  time  Industrial  production 
and  consumer  purchasing.  The  key  elements 
In  this  policy  Is  raising  Interest  rates,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  raise  money  for  In- 
dustry. Theoretically  this  policy  Is  also  de- 
signed to  encourage  saving  by  individuals 
who  could  expect  to  get  high  Interest  Instead 
of  spending  all  their  Income.  In  fact,  however, 
the  rising  interest  rates  charged  for  all  pur- 
chases— from  a  washing  machine  to  a  home — 
have  eaten  up  the  money  that  individuals 
might  have  been  expected  to  save. 

"The  effects  of  r^uced  consumer  demand 
and  higher  costs  for  producers  have  led  to  a 
recession.  Industry  must  lay  off  workers.  Un- 
employment across  the  country  has  risen  to 


4.8%,  the  higest  In  flve  years.  In  some  areas 
this  means  an  unemployment  rate  of  8% 
and  for  some  less-sklUed  groups  a  rate  of 
15%.  For  each  percentage  point  on  a  naUooal 
basis,  almost  one  mlUlon  wage  earners  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  They  are  called  "soldiers  " 
in  the  war  against  inflation;  in  fact,  because 
inflation  is  caused  by  the  Indochina  War 
they  are  making  a  major  and  Involuntary 
contribution  to  the  pursiilt  of  that  conflict. 

Industrial  production  Is  declining  steadily 
as  manufacturers  flnd  that  fewer  consumers 
are  able  to  piirchase  their  goods.  In  the 
nine  months  ending  on  AprU  30,  1970.  It  fell 
2.5%.  American  Industry  Is  now  operating  at 
only  80%  of  capacity. 

Reduced  production  means  reduced  proflts. 
As  was  menUoned  earUer,  corporate  proflts 
rose  more  than  507c  fiom  1962  to  1965  but 
increased  only  about  17%  from  1966  to 
1969. 

Falling  proflts  have  undermined  Investor's 
confldence  In  American  Industry.  In  May 
1970,  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
hit  a  seven  year  low  in  two  days  In  succes- 
sion. In  April  1970,  in  the  face  at  a  falUng 
Stock  Market,  President  Nixon  said :  "Frank- 
ly, If  I  had  any  money.  Id  be  buying  stocks 
right  now."  Apparently,  like  many  other 
Americans,  he  did  not  have  any  money  But 
if  he  had  bought  stocks  that  day,  he  would 
have  lost  money  In  the  next  30  days,  when 
the  Dow  Jones  index  plunged  from  735  to 
665. 

Slower  economic  activity  has  also  resulted 
In  decreased  revenues  from  taxes  paid  to  the 
Federal  government.  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Administration  Is  Increasing  expendi- 
tures related  to  the  Indochina  War.  its  In- 
come has  fallen  below  expectaUons  A  deflclt 
In  the  Federal  budget  Is  expected  through 
mld-1972.  according  to  the  White  House.  The 
only  method  proposed  to  close  this  gap  is 
the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  on  leaded  gaso- 
line. And  If  the  Administration  succeeds  in 
"getting  the  lead  out  "  through  this  measure 
the  flscal  beneflts  wIU  be  sUght  and  the 
deflclt  wlU  remain.  This  deficit  becomes  a 
part  of  the  national  debt  and  must  be  re- 
paid later  with  Interest. 

In  sum,  the  war  has  upended  national 
priorities.  It  has  shrunken  the  supply  of  re- 
sources needed  to  meet  domestic  goals  pub- 
lic and  private,  both  by  Its  direct  consump- 
tion of  those  resources  and  by  consequential 
deterioration  In  their  worth. 

Again  each  American,  regardless  of  his  view 
toward  America's  Involvement  in  Indochina 
must  account  its  costs  In  terms  of  lost  op-' 
portunlties  at  home.  Our  contributions  for 
the  preservation  of  one  government  In  one 
country  10,000  mUes  away  have  been  great 
Indeed. 

Spiritual  Decline 

The  coste  of  inflation  resulting  from  the 
Indochina  War  and  of  the  measures  employed 
to  combat  it  can  be  calculated  objectively. 
There  U  Uttle  room  for  debate  about  the 
economic  Impact  of  Inflation  and  recession. 
But  beyond  these  costs  are  those  which  are 
less  easy  to  calculate,  though  they  may  be 
far  higher.  These  are  stresses  placed  on  the 
roots  of  American  society  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  War. 

Whether  an  American's  concept  of  his  pa- 
triotic duty  leads  him  to  support  fully  the 
President's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  or  to 
oppose  it  and  support  an  early  withdrawal 
of  American  forces,  he  will  undoubtedly  rec- 
ognize that  the  prolonged  debate  over  the 
War  is  having  harmful  effects  on  the  cohe- 
sion of  his  country. 

The  United  States  was  conceived  by  Its 
Founding  Fathers  as  a  nation  In  which  di- 
vergent views  could  exist  In  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  made  possible  by  common  accept- 
ance of  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
Now  this  common  will  is  In  danger  of  being 
torn  asunder. 
Violence  as  a  form  of  political  expression 
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either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  war  Is  In- 
creasing. Tolerance  of  unorthodox  forms  of 
dress  and  speech,  of  the  right  to  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  of  the  r:ght  to  speak  out  for 
or  against  government  policies.  Is  fading  fast. 
Invective  and  name  calling  have  become  the 
order  of  the  day 

The  political  system  seems  to  many  to  have 
become  unresponsive  to  their  viewpoint.  Suc- 
cessive administrations  have  made  a  point  of 
demonstrating  that  they  will  not  be  affected 
by  opposing  opinions  and  that  they  would 
prefer  it  if  these  opinions  were  not  even  ex- 
pressed. This  attitude  has  led  to  a  growing 
sense  of  frustration.  Frustration  has  in  turn 
led  to  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  po- 
litical system  itself. 

The  strength  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem Is  that  it  has  continually  evolved  since 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  then  the 
Constitution  were  adopted.  The  unyielding 
policy  on  Vietnam,  which  has  clearly  be- 
come the  national  issue  of  {jaramount  Impor- 
tance, marks  a  step  back  from  this  tradi- 
tion Those  who  have  sensed  this  change 
have  reacted  vigorously,  occasionally  violent- 
ly, to  it.  Their  acts  have  provoked  counter- 
violence  and  sometimes  repression. 

The  major  question  before  the  American 
people  is  whether  the  pursuit  of  the  Indo- 
china War.  a  w,\r  which  will  not  be  won  on 
the  battlefield  In  any  case,  is  worth  the  real 
chance  of  permanent  damage  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  system. 

Not  only  does  the  debate  over  the  War  en- 
danger society  through  its  menace  to  the 
underlying  consensus  that  has  enabled  Amer- 
ica to  become  a  great  nation,  but  It  prevents 
energies  from  being  devoted  to  the  great  is- 
sue of  American  history — the  construction  of 
a  society  In  which  men  of  all  races,  religions 
and  national  origins  can  live  together. 

The  Amendment  To  End  the  War  seeks  to 
preserve  the  American  political  system  by 
using  It.  Its  ultimate  success  depends  on  the 
willingness  and  the  ability  of  those  who  sup- 
port Its  objectives  to  work  and  to  persevere 
within  that  system,  so  that  the  system  itself 
will  survive  to  cope  with  problems  and  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
wiU  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  «H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
667,  as  modified. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  today  for  the  vocal 
minority  to  undertake  a  game  of  second 
guessing   the  President  of   the   United 


States.  It  is  increasingly  apparent  to  all 
of  us  that  this  minority,  which  takes 
pride  in  using  clear  hindsight,  will  ques- 
tion the  President  on  every  move  he 
makes. 

When  the  President  announced  he  was 
going  Into  Cambodia,  there  was  an  in- 
stant cry  by  many  that  this  was  a  mis- 
take. Many  jumped  on  the  President's 
decision  as  a  vehicle  to  express  displeas- 
ure with  the  President — regardless  of 
the  reason.  For  many.  I  would  guess  that 
the  decision  on  Cambodia  served  as  the 
vehicle  for  purely  political  displeasures. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  Presidents  decision 
was  the  right  and  correct  decision  to 
make.  In  order  to  continue  the  plan  for 
Vietnamization,  I  believe  the  President 
had  no  other  choice  but  to  destroy  the 
Cambodian  border  strongholds.  The 
President's  decision  was  justified  and 
necessary.  What  it  means  is  that  fewer 
American  lives  are  going  to  be  lost,  and 
we  can  bring  our  fighting  men  home  at 
an  earlier  date. 

When  I  heard  that  the  President  had 
made  his  decision  to  knock  out  sanctu- 
aries over  the  Cambodian  border.  I  ex- 
pressed my  complete  support  for  his  de- 
cision. 

In  fact,  I  had  been  concerned  for  some 
period  of  time  with  the  fact  that  the  en- 
emy had  been  able  to  walk  across  an 
imaginary  line  in  the  night,  strike  and 
kill  Americans  and  Vietnamese  under 
the  shadow  of  darkness,  and  then  re- 
treat back  over  this  same  imaginary  line 
before  sunrise. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  signifi- 
cant events  leading  up  to  the  President's 
decision.  Let  me  summarize  some  of  those 
events: 

Prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Si- 
hanouk on  March  18,  Cambodia  had  In 
large  part  avoided  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. This  was  the  case  despite  the  fact 
that  North  Vietnam  had  established 
bases  for  an  estimated  55,000  to  70.000 
of  its  troops  on  the  Cambodian  side  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  border.  It  Is  true 
that  from  1965  until  March  18,  1970,  the 
Cambodian  Government  did  little  to  in- 
terfere with  these  bases. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  have 
made  use  of  its  territory  for  tactical 
sanctuary,  for  base  areas,  for  infiltra- 
tion of  personnel,  and  for  shipment  of 
supplies.  They  have  also  procured  arms, 
food  and  other  supplies  from  Cambodian 
sources. 

The  utility  of  Cambodia  to  Hanoi  be- 
came crucial  in  1969,  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  decided  after  the  defeat  of 
their  Tet  offensive  and  two  subsequent 
offensives  In  1968.  that  they  would  shift 
to  a  strategy  of  "protracted  struggle." 
This  strategy,  as  outlined  in  detail  In  a 
document  issued  August  1969  by  COSVN, 
the  "Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam." 
which  is  Hanoi's  main  headquarters  in 
the  southern  part  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Communist  main  forces  into  the 
Cambodian  base  areas,  from  which  they 
would  wait  out  the  U.S.  troop  withdraw- 
als under  Vietnamization,  stage  occa- 
sional forays,  or  "high  points,"  to  main- 
tain military  pressure  on  the  allies,  and 
support  the  Communist  Infrastructure 


and  local  forces  left  behind  in  South 
Vietnam.  Here  the  Commimlst  forces 
enjoyed  sanctuary,  a  particularly  Impor- 
tant feature  for  the  forces  operating  ad- 
jacent to  the  relatively  open,  densely- 
populated,  and  heavily-garrisoned  areas 
of  IV  Corps  and  southern  III  Corps — 
the  delta  and  the  Saigon  region.  iSafe 
haven  in  Cambodia  is  less  important 
farther  north  where  the  rugged,  densely- 
forested  and  lightly  held  Soutli  Vietnam- 
ese highlands  provide  more  elbow  room 
for  Communist  forces  on  the  move  or  at 
rest. ) 

These  base  areas  have  now  been  turned 
by  the  NVA-VC  elements  into  compre- 
hensive military  Installations  where 
troops  and  new  recruits  are  received, 
supplied,  and  trained;  military  and  po- 
litical staffs  maintain  their  headquar- 
ters; and  fighting  forces  receive  refuge 
and  medical  treatment.  Some  base  areas 
contain  sizable  ordnance  depots,  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  factories,  petroleum 
storage  facilities,  truck  parks,  and  POW 
camps.  Clearly,  the  base  areas  provide 
ilie  foundation  upon  which  rest  Com- 
munist expectations  of  maintaining  an 
effective  military-political  apparatus  in 
southern  South  Vietnam  while  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  proceeds. 

The  more  northerly  base  areas,  op- 
posite n  Corps  and  northern  III  Corps, 
serve  as  safe  havens  for  Communist 
troops  operating  into  these  areas,  and 
also  facilitate  the  southward  movement 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies 
toward  COSVN  and  eastward  into  the 
highlands  of  South  Vietnam.  They  con- 
stitute, in  effect,  an  extension  of  the 
Laos  corridor— but  a  sector  in  which  the 
NVA  has  enjoyed  virtual  immunity  from 
Allied  attack.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Communists  were  denied  free  use  of 
these  areas,  their  forces  in  the  highlands 
of  South  Vietnam  could  suffer  a  loss  in 
combat  effectiveness  and  increased 
casualties. 

The  southerly  base  areas,  opposite  the 
delta  and  the  Saigon  region,  have  grown 
rapidly  in  size  and  importance  since  Au- 
gust 1969  as  Hanoi  has  sought  to  lim- 
it exposure  of  its  main  force  units  and 
reduce  casualties  while  attempting  to 
halt  the  erosion  of  its  political-military 
base  in  this  populous  and  decisive  thea- 
ter. The  bases  are  situated  in  well-popu- 
lated areas,  many  in  villages  and  planta- 
tions inhabited  by  ethnic  Vietnamese  and 
and  controlled  by  Communists  since  the 
days  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

The  Cambodian  sanctuaries  play  a  key 
role  in  Hanoi's  response  to  the  Vietnam- 
ization and  pacification  programs.  Be- 
cause of  their  existence,  especially  the 
sanctuaries  in  southern  Cambodia  along 
the  m  and  rv  Corps  frontiers,  Hanoi  can 
always  mass  large  hostile  forces  in  close 
proximity  to  major  South  Vietnamese 
population  concentrations.  This  ability 
enables  Hanoi  to  pose  a  continuing  threat 
to  South  Vietnam's  internal  security  that 
progress  In  pacification  or  Vietnamiza- 
tion cannot  eradicate. 

The  Cambodian  base  structure,  as  not- 
ed above,  supports  infiltration  of  NVA 
personnel  Into  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
shift  of  imlts  from  one  portion  of  South 
Vietnam  to  another,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
movement  of  NVA  regiments  into  the 
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delta  last  year.  The  infiltration  system 
through  Cambodia  handled  nearly  55,000 
to  70,000  NVA  personnel  in  1969,  an  esti- 
mated 60  percent  of  total  NVA  infiltra- 
tion into  South  Vietnam  last  year.  About 
45.000  to  55,000  of  these  enemy  troops 
moved  as  far  as  the  southerly  base  area 
subordinate  to  COSVN.  The  foot  trails 
used  lie  very  close  to  the  border  and  oc- 
casionally cross  into  South  Vietnamese 
territory;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
heavily  canopied  and  secure  from  aerial 
observation.  The  trip  from  the  Laos  bor- 
der to  the  "Parrots  Beak"  opposite  Sai- 
gon takes  45  to  60  days. 

The  Communists'  north-south  logistic 
route  through  Cambodia  has  few  motor- 
able  segments  and  is  mainly  a  network 
of  trails  and  waterways.  Occasionally, 
it  utilizes  the  same  trails  as  the  person- 
nel infiltration  system.  It  has  never  been 
possible  to  quantify  the  north-south 
movement  of  supplies  to  VC-NV A  forces ; 
there  is  evidence  that  the  trails  are  be- 
ing constantly  improved  and  that  sup- 
plies are  being  moved. 

Large  quantities  of  heavy  weapons  and 
bulk  supplies  have  moved  until  recently 
through  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  and 
along  west-east  routes  to  HI  and  IV  Corps 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  demands  of 
the  new  NVA  force  in  the  delta  would 
have  greatly  increased  Communist  sup- 
ply requirements  there.  These  increased 
supply  requirements  probably  accoimt  in 
part  for  the  actions  of  the  Commimlst 
forces  in  attacking  Cambodian  police  and 
military  posts  in  provinces  adjacent  to 
the  delta  region  of  South  Vietnam.  Fodti 
5  needs  had  evidently  been  met  in  part 
X  earlier  by  clandestine  shipments  of  rice  to 
the  NVA-VC  forces  through  Cambodia, 
but  the  recent  decision  of  the  Cambodian 
Government  to  halt  such  shipments  has 
evidently  induced  the  Commimists  to 
drive  the  Cambodian  authorities  en- 
tirely out  of  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
ti-y  so  that  the  Communists  can  then 
draw  directly  on  the  civilian  population 
for  their  food  supplies.  Other  purposes 
which  the  Communists  undoubtedly  have 
in  mind  in  attacking  the  Cambodian 
forces  are  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the 
area  from  which  they  can  threaten  the 
allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  neu- 
tral Government  of  Cambodia. 

When  the  government  of  General  Lon 
Nol  assumed  power  on  March  18.  he  was 
committed  to  getting  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  out  of  Cambodia.  Lon  Nol's 
original  plan  was  to  achieve  this  goal 
through  negotiations,  as  well  as  limited 
pressure  such  as  closing  the  port  of  Si- 
hanoukville. This  failed  when  Sihanouk 
declared  his  intent,  on  March  23.  to  re- 
turn to  power  with  Communist  support. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  North  Vietnam 
recalled  their  diplomats  from  Phnom- 
penh  and  began  to  occupy  all  of  eastern 
Cambodia.  By  April  20,  they  controlled 
most  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mekong 
River  and  were  threatening  to  isolate 
Phnompenh  from  the  sea.  In  fact,  the 
Communists  were  within  18  miles  of  the 
Capital. 

As  the  end  of  April  approached,  the 
United  States  began  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  full-scale  allied  attacks 
against  the  sanctuaries  because  it  was 


felt  that  a  Communist  takeover  of  Cam- 
bodia would  enable  North  Vietnam  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  its  sanctuaries 
and  thereby  create  a  permanent  threat 
along  the  entire  border  to  South  Viet- 
nam's security  and  to  U.S.  troops. 

Moi-eover,  the  administration  believed 
that  it  needed  to  do  something  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment. It  decided  to  attack  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  destroy  the  Communist  fa- 
cilities while  capturing  Communist  sup- 
plies. By  so  doing,  it  was  hoped  that 
we  would  eliminate  the  usefulness  of  the 
sanctuaries  for  Hanoi  for  up  to  8  months. 

On  April  29,  South  Vietnamese  forces 
attacked  the  Parrots  Beak  region  of 
Cambodia:  and  1  day  later,  the  President 
announced  that  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops  had  moved  into  the 
Fish  Hook  area. 

From  the  Pish  Hook,  U.S.  and  Viet- 
namese forces  have  continued  in  their 
search-and-destroy  missions  of  sanc- 
tuaries along  the  Cambodian  border. 

Last  Wednesday  night,  President  Nix- 
on brought  the  American  people  up  to 
date  on  how  the  Cambodian  action  is 
progressing.  At  that  time,  the  President 
announced  that  the  major  military 
objectives  in  Cambodia  have  been 
achieved  and,  in  fact,  the  combined 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  have  moved  with  greater  speed 
and  success  than  had  originally  been 
anticipated.  More  war  materiel  has  been 
captured  and  fewer  American  and  al- 
lied casualties  have  resulted  than  was 
first  anticipated. 

The  President  assured  the  American 
people  that  the  June  30  goal  for  complete 
withdrawal  will  be  met  and,  in  fact,  that 
17,000  of  the  31.000  American  soldiers 
who  have  been  in  Cambodia  have  already 
returned  to  Vietnam. 

I  quote.  Mr.  President,  from  President 
Nixon's  radio  and  television  address  on 
Wednesday  night  regarding  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary  operation : 

Now  with  the  rainy  season  now  beginning. 
It  will  take  the  enemy  months  to  rebuild  Its 
shattered  Installations  and  to  replace  the 
equipment  we  have  captured  or  destroyed. 

The  success  of  these  operations  to  date 
has  guaranteed  that  the  June  30  deadline  I 
set  for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Cambodia  will  be  met.  General  Abrams 
advises  me  that  17.000  of  the  31,000  Ameri- 
cans who  entered  Cambodia  have  already  re- 
turned to  Vietnam.  The  remainder  will  re- 
turn by  the  end  of  this  month.  This  Includes 
all  American  aid  support,  logistics  and  mili- 
tary advisory  personnel. 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions 
to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops 
and  material  where  I  find  that  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men 
m  South  Vietnam. 

Our  discussions  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  Indicate  that  their  primary 
objective  remains  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  their  activity  in  Cambo- 
dia in  the  future — after  their  withdrawal 
from  the  sanctuaries — will  be  determined  by 
the  actions  of  the  enemy  in  Cambodia. 

When  this  operation  was  announced,  the 
critics  charged  that  It  would  increase  Amer- 
ican casualties,  that  It  would  widen  the  war, 
that  It  would  lengthen  our  Involvement,  that 
It  might  postpone  troop  withdrawals.  But 
the  operation  was  undertaken  for  precisely 
the  opposite  reasons — and  it  has  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect. 


Let  us  examine  the  long-range  Impact  of 
this  operation. 

First,  we  have  eliminated  an  immediate 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  remaining 
Americans  In  Vietnam,  and  thereby  reduced 
our  future  casualties.  Seizing  these  weapons 
and  ammunition  wUl  save  American  lives. 
Because  of  this  operation,  American  soldiers 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  ever  coming 
home,  win  now  be  coming  home 

Second,  we  have  won  precious  time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  train  and  prepare 
themselves  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  na- 
tional defense,  so  that  our  American  forces 
can  be  withdrawn. 

Prom  General  Abrams'  reports  &nd  from 
our  advisors  in  the  field,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  heartening  developments  of 
the  operation  has  been  the  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  the  troops  involved  In 
the  Cambodian  operations  were  South  Viet- 
namese. The  effectiveness,  the  skill,  the  valor 
with  which  they  fought  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. Confidence  and  morale  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  has  been  greatly  bol- 
stered. This  operation  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  our  Vietnamization  program  is 
succeeding. 

Third,  we  have  Insured  the  continuance 
and  success  of  our  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
gram On  April  20.  I  announced  an  addi- 
tional 150,000  Americans  woiUd  be  home 
within  a  year.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of 
the  Cambodian  operations,  Secretary  Laird 
has  resumed  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam.  Fifty  thousand  of  the 
150,000  I  announced  on  April  20  will  now  be 
out  by  October  15. 

As  of  8  o'clock  this  morning,  the  stores 
of  weapons,  foodstuffs,  medicine,  and 
other  supplies  which  have  been  capttired 
in  Cambodian  operations  are  as  follows: 

Enemy  killed 9,241 

Detainees    1,920 

Individual  weapons  captured 15,365 

Crew-served  weapons  captured 2, 135 

Rice    (tons) 5.742 

Rice   (man  months) 252.648 

Rockets  rounds  captured 28,  170 

Mortar  rounds  captured 50,037 

Small    arms     aoimunltion    cap- 
tured   - 11,280,832 

Land  mines  captured 4.329 

Bunkers  destroyed 8.549 

Vehicles  destroyed  or  captured..  360 

One  can  only  speculate  about  what 
this  means;  but.  converted  into  hard 
facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Communists 
will  not  be  able  to  replace  these  supplies 
for  up  to  6  months. 

How  many  lives  will  be  saved  because 
of  our  action  at  this  time?  How  many 
American  men's  lives  will  be  saved?  How 
many  women?  Children?  We  can  only 
speculate,  but  the  thing  that  we  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  convinced  that  this  action  is  nec- 
essary and  important  to  our  Vietnam- 
ization program. 

I  support  the  President  in  this  program 
and  I  believe  him.  Evidence  shows  that 
the  President's  decision  has  been  success- 
ful. 

The  announcement  that  was  made  by 
the  President  to  move  across  Into  the 
sanctuary  areas  in  Cambodia  is  tied  very 
closely  with  the  Vietnamization  program 
and  the  protection  of  American  lives.  As 
we  withdraw  Americans  from  Vietnam 
under  the  Vietnamization  progrum.  the 
President  must  take  such  actions  as  he 
8pems  necessary  so  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  In  South  Vietnam  will 
not  be  in  excessive  danger  because  the 
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enemy  is  allowed  to  use  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics from  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

Basically,  the  history  of  American 
troop  involvement  in  Vietnam  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  When  President 
Eisenhower  left  the  White  House  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1961.  we  Americans  had  685 
military  advisers  in  Vietnam.  On  that  sad 
day  in  1963  when  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  we  had  more  than 
16,000  military  advisers  in  Vietnam. 
Then,  under  President  Johnson,  that 
number  of  16,000  advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  the  685  on  the  day 
that  President  Eisenhower  left  the  White 
House,  had  grown  into  an  armed  force  of 
more  than  500.000  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. When  President  Nixon  took  ofiQce, 
the  number  had  grown  to  538,500. 

At  the  present  time,  the  best  estima- 
tion that  I  have  is  that  there  are  about 
429.950  American  troops  remaining  in 
Vietnam. 

That  Vietnamization  is  working  is  seen 
by  a  decrease  of  21  percent  in  our  Amer- 
ican troops  over  the  past  year.  By  next 
year,  if  everj'thing  works  out,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  withdraw  tin  addi- 
tional 150.000  troops. 

General  Blanchard,  in  a  May  1  news 
conference,  analyzed  the  programs  on 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  as  follows: 

In  terms  of  the  tactical  areas  of  respon- 
sibility for  which  U.S.  troops  are  respon- 
sible. U.S.  troops  have  now  turned  over  or 
withdrawn  from  some  26  percent  of  the  tac- 
tical areas  for  which  we.  the  U.S.  forces,  we.-p 
responsible. 

One  significant  and  worthwhile  result  has 
been  a  reduction  in  U.S.  troops  killed  in  ac- 
tion. There  was  a  two-thirds  reduction  in 
US.  killed  In  action  from  the  first  quarter 
of  '69  to  the  same  time  in  1970  U.S.  wounded 
were  reduced  more  than  half  during  the 
same  period. 

In  the  overall  equipment  area,  Vietnamiza- 
tion is  either  on  schedule  or  ahead  of  sched- 
ule on  all  our  deliveries. 

US.  troops  have  turned  a  considerable 
number  of  military  installations  over  to  the 
Vietnamese.  For  instance,  the  9th  Division 
in  the  Dong  Tak  area  is  now  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  7th  Vietnamese  army.  The  Navy 
My  Thol  Installation  has  been  turned  over 
and  Ls  now  an  installation  of  the  Vietnamese 
Navy. 

The  Vietnamese  Air  Base  at  the  U.S.  Base 
area  In  Nha  Trang  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 

Shortly,  additional  installations  will  be 
turned  over  in  Da  Nang.  Vung  Tau.  Blen 
Hoa,  Lai,  Khe.  Binh  Thuy,  and  Can  Tho. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  this  year,  the 
newspapers  started  carrying  reports  of 
specific  instances  indicating  that  Viet- 
namization was  becoming  successful. 

On  Febnaary  25.  the  U.S.  Army  was 
reported  to  have  given  up  its  second  divi- 
sion-size base  camp  to  Vietnam.  This 
wBis  a  major  step  toward  South  Vietnam- 
ese assumption  of  the  responsibility  for 
guarding  the  northern  approaches  to 
Saigon. 

Then,  on  March  6,  1970,  the  United 
States  was  reported  to  have  turned  over 
its  biggest  port  facility  to  the  Mekong 
Delta  to  South  Vietnamese  troops  there- 
by giving  the  Saigon  government  respon- 
sibility for  most  of  the  supplies  coming 
Into  the  region  by  sea. 

Additional  reports  of  successful  in- 
stances of  military  Vietnamization  are 
now  frequent  in  the  news  media. 


The  training  task  Is  an  enormous  one 
for  the  Vietnamese,  and  U.S.  troops  have 
aided  and  assisted  in  establishing  consid- 
erable additional  facilities  and  better  fa- 
cilities. There  is  a  current  annual  average 
training  load  approaching  600,000.  It  is 
up  a  third  from  1969  and  up  over  half 
from  1968. 

A  very  substantial  number  of  Viet- 
namese have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  training  in  those  areas  where 
technical  training  is  not  yet  available  for 
them  in  Vietnam.  This  year  over  7,000 
Vietnamese  military  are  here  in  the 
United  States  with  a  wide  variety  of  ad- 
vanced skills  being  taught — skills  which 
will  be  helpful  to  them  not  only  in  the 
military  in  which  they  presently  will  be 
using  them  but  also  in  the  future  as 
Vietnam  turns  to  peace.  Last  year,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  the  7,000  there  were  2,600 
technical  trainees. 

The  largest  number  of  these  trainees 
are  the  Air  Force  pilots  who  are  being 
trained  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Air 
Force  for  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  visible  and  best  in- 
dications to  the  Vietnamese  peasant  of 
Vietnamization  is  the  actual  deployment 
of  facilities  and  services  to  the  ham- 
let. The  deployment  of  police,  increased 
health  services,  improvement  of  roads, 
security  for  roads  and  canals — the  kinds 
of  things  that  affect  the  peasant  are 
greatly  improving.  The  police,  for  ex- 
ample, numbered  17,000  in  1964,  but  are 
almost  90,000  strong  today.  More  than 
6,000  of  them  have  actually  been  de- 
ployed into  the  1700  villages  that  exist  in 
Vietnam.  More  are  coming  as  they  finish 
their  training. 

Amid  the  fighting,  a  major  indication 
of  success  in  Vietnam  relates  to  the  new 
program  of  land  reform.  Land  ownership 
has  been  one  of  the  major  problems 
which  faces  South  Vietnam. 

Ever  since  1945  when  Vietnam  re- 
gained her  independence,  the  question  of 
land  reform  has  been  regarded  as  of 
paramount  importance  by  every  govern- 
ment of  the  land,  whether  nationalist  or 
Communist. 

On  March  26th,  South  Vietnam  cele- 
brated its  first  annual  "National  Farm- 
ers' Day."  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  promul- 
gated a  new  land  reform  law  designed  to 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  Nation's 
future. 

Basically  the  law  is  a  key  element  of 
Thieu's  program  for  reforming  Viet- 
namese society  and  providing  greater 
economic  opportunity  for  the  average 
citizen. 

Under  this  new  land  reform,  the 
farmer  will  receive  the  land  he  has  been 
tilling  free  of  charge.  Under  the  new 
statute,  how  a  farmer  gained  access  to 
the  land  he  is  tilling,  whether  by  rent, 
Vietcong  title  or  by  squatting  on  aban- 
doned property,  is  of  no  consequence. 
What  is  important  is  that  he  is  actively 
tilling  it.  Successful  claimants  will  re- 
ceive up  to  2.5  acres  of  land  In  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  regions  of  the  coun- 
try and  up  to  7.5  acres  in  Vietnam's  rice 
basket  m  the  rich  and  populous  Mekong 
Delta. 

The  new  land  reform  program  reflects 
the  thoughtful  consideration  not  only 
of  Vietnam's  President  and  Natioiml  As- 


sembly but  also  of  10  high-level  task 
forces  working  for  several  months  to  de- 
velop policies  and  to  devise  procedures 
for  solving  such  problems  as  land  valua- 
tion, compensation  methods,  title  is- 
suance, survey  and  registration. 

Something  that  we  do  not  often  hear 
about  is  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  field  of  health  and  in  the  joint 
civilian  military  health  planning.  The 
United  States,  as  it  departs,  will  turn 
over  large  amounts  of  health  facilities 
to  the  Vietnamese. 

Educational  facilities  also  have  really 
taken  an  upgrading.  The  present  facili- 
ties for  training  children  are:  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  school-age  popula- 
tion can  be  accommodated,  and  over  80 
percent  of  them  are  in  school  today,  right 
now.  Secondary  school  enrollment  too  is 
up  from  some  472,000  last  year  to  543,000. 
Teachers  also  have  increased  in  numbers 
fortunately,  from  11.500  to  over  13.500. 
in  the  same  period. 

There  are  five  universities  and  five 
normal  schools  and  their  enrollment  at 
this  time  is  a  little  over  41,000  students. 

It  is  evident  that  the  President's  plan 
of  Vietnamization  is  working.  There  has 
been  progress  toward  the  Vietnamese 
takeover  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Never- 
theless the  President's  critics  have  been 
so  enamored  with  their  own  movement 
that  they  refuse  to  see  the  progress.  Their 
rhetoric  is  consistent.  Translated  it  says 
"we  have  lost  the  war  so  we  must  get  out 
now — regardless  of  the  consequences." 

This  is  easy  for  the  demonstrator  to 
say.  He  can  clothe  himself  in  the  rai- 
ments of  self-righteousness  declaring 
that  love,  peace,  and  individual  liberties 
are  his  goals  and  that  anything  that  con- 
flicts with  his  view  is  immoral,  brutal, 
and  dehumanizing.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
resort  to  the  practice  of  reading  the 
names  of  the  Vietnam  war  dead  claim- 
ing they  speak  for  those  who  have  died 
as  heroes  for  their  nation.  How  insult- 
ing it  would  be  if  these  young  men  could 
hear  their  names  being  used  by  those 
opposing  that  for  which  they  died.  They 
died  proving  their  allegiance  to  each  of  us 
and  the  Nation.  They  deserve  better 
treatment  for  their  sacrifice. 

During  the  last  weeks,  there  have  been 
many  who  have  decried  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
falsely  accused  the  President.  Our  action 
in  Cambodia  does  not  even  resemble  an 
invasion.  As  President  Nixon  has  stated, 
the  areas  in  which  these  attacks  were 
launched  are  completely  occupied  and 
controlled  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  occupy 
these  areas.  Once  enemy  forces  are  driv- 
en out  and  their  sanctuaries  and  mili- 
tary supplies  destroyed,  we  will  with- 
draw. 

I  believe  the  President  when  he  said  it 
was  not  necessary  to  the  Vietnamization 
program  to  knock  out  these  North  Viet- 
namese strongholds  and  I  believe  him 
when  he  says  he  does  not  intend  to  re- 
main in  Cambodia.  Nevertheless,  let  me 
say  that  if  events  develop  which  would 
force  the  President  to  stay  in  Cambodia 
I>ast  June  30  or  would  force  the  return 
of  American  troops  into  that  area,  the 
President  must  have  the  power  to  make 
these  decisions. 
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There  are  those  who  say  the  President 
should  not  have  gone  into  Cambodia 
without  first  consulting  with  Congress. 
That  he  must  not  be  empowered  to  make 
necessary  decisions. 

In  this  respect,  let  me  quote  an  article 
which  was  written  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Fulb  right,  in  the 
Cornell  Law  Quarterly  of  1961. 

He  says: 

The  dynamic  forces  of  the  20th  century — 
communism,  faclsm.  aggressive  nationalism, 
and  the  explosive  awakening  of  long  quies- 
cent {jeoples — are  growing  more  and  more 
unmanageable  under  the  procedures  of  lei- 
surely deliberation  which  are  built  Into  our 
constitutional  system.  To  coi>e  with  these 
forces  we  must  be  able  to  act  quickly — and 
decisively  on  the  one  hand,  and  persistently 
and  patiently  on  the  other.  We  must  make 
decisions  which  are  painful  and  some  which 
do  violence  to  our  fundamental  values.  We 
must  do  these  things  if  we  are  to  survive  In 
a  world  that  obstinately  refuses  to  conduct 
its  affairs  under  Anglo-Saxon  rules  of  meas- 
ured and  orderly  procedure. 

Senator  Fulbright  said  later  in  his 
article: 

The  question  I  put,  without  presuming  to 
offer  solutions.  Is  whether  in  the  face  of  the 
harsh  necessities  of  the  1960s  we  csan  afford 
the  luxury  of  18th  century  procedures  of 
measured  deliberation.  It  Is  highly  unlikely 
that  we  can  successfully  execute  a  long-range 
program  for  the  taming,  or  containing,  of 
today's  aggressive  and  revolutionary  forces 
by  continuing  to  leave  vast  and  vital  deci- 
sion-making powers  in  the  hands  of  a  decen- 
tralized. Independent-minded,  and  largely 
parochial-minded  body  of  legislators.  The 
Congress,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  put  It,  Is  a 
■disintegrated  ministry,"  a  Jealous  center  of 
power  with  a  built-in  antagonism  for  the 
Executive. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  arrangement  In 
Its  own  terms,  and  I  wish  that  the  condi- 
tions of  tranquility  in  which  this  system 
flourished  were  still  In  existence.  They  are 
not.  however,  and  I  submit  that  the  price 
of  democratic  survival  in  a  world  of  aggres- 
sive totalitarianism  Is  to  give  up  some  of  the 
democratic  luxuries  of  the  past.  We  should 
do  so  with  no  Illusions  as  to  the  reasons  for 
Its  necessity.  It  is  distasteful  and  dangerous 
to  vest  the  executive  with  powers  unchecked 
and  unbalanced.  My  question  Is  whether  we 
have  any  choice  but  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  old  phrase  "When 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get 
going"  was  never  more  applicable  or 
relevant  than  today.  It  is  easy  to  sit  in 
our  overstuffed  chairs  and  question  the 
President.  It  would  be  even  easier  to  just 
say  "I  quit."  Indeed,  that  seems  to  be  the 
general  idea  behind  some  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  heard  on  the  floor  recently. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  philosophy. 
I  applaud  and  compliment  the  President 
for  taking  measures,  as  impopular  as 
they  might  be  with  some,  which  he  feels 
he  must  in  order  to  protect  lives  in 
Vietnam. 

The  present  assault  by  Congress  on  the 
powers  of  the  President  is  viewed  in  dif- 
ferent light  by  different  dissenters. 

For  some,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  being 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  For  others, 
the  problem  becomes  a  complex  constitu- 
tional argument  over  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  as  opposed  to  the  Executive. 
For  still  others,  this  is  a  matter  of  re- 
turning to  the  principles  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Founding  Fathers.  For  a  few. 


I  suspect  their  stand  is  based  on  political 
prejudice  and  bias. 

But  it  is  really  far  more  than  any  of 
these  things.  What  the  argument  is  all 
about  is,  in  fact,  the  role  that  the  United 
States  should  play  in  the  world  today. 
What  we  are  witnessing  could  turn  out 
to  be  the  greatest  resurgence  of  classic 
isolationism  that  has  been  seen  in  this 
country  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  matter  we  are  debating  today 
goes  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  or  Thailand.  When  we 
cast  our  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  we  will  be  making  policy 
which  is  going  to  have  a  direct  effect  on 
our  position  in  Latin  America,  and  most 
certainly  Israel. 

Looming  in  the  backdrop  of  this 
amendment  is  the  question  of  how  far 
the  Congress  will  go  in  restricting  the 
President  in  the  next  international 
clash.  For  instance,  are  we  going  to  al- 
low the  Arab  nations  to  run  over  Israel? 
Given  the  mood  of  some  Americans,  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  an  Israel  de- 
feat. That  course  might,  for  the  time 
being,  avoid  war.  Undoubtedly,  that  Is 
what  dissidents  want — to  avoid  war. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
one  of  the  Senators  who  signed  the  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
urging  the  President  to  sell  needed  jets 
to  Israel.  Although  I  was  in  Wyoming 
when  the  letter  was  circulated  and  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  having  my  name 
added  to  the  letter.  I  felt  that  it  was 
most  important  that  the  President  take 
this  action  in  order  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  arms  between  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel.  Based  on  my  knowledge  of 
the  situation.  I  believe  that  these  jets 
are  necessary  and  the  President  should 
proceed  with  this  sale. 

Nevertheless.  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled  by  the  overwhelming 
support  of  some  of  the  Senators  who  saw 
fit  to  sign  this  letter  to  the  President  on 
the  one  hand  and  who  persist  in  their 
contentions  that  we  must  bind  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  Cambodia  on  the  other. 
In  fact,  for  the  most  part,  those  who 
propose  that  we  should  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  make  necessary  mili- 
tary decisions  concerning  Cambodia  and 
Southeast  Asia  are  also  the  same  ones 
that  have  urged  the  President  to  sell  jets 
to  Israel.  I  noted  with  interest  that  44  of 
the  54  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
Dole  amendment  on  Wednesday  had  also 
signed  the  letter  to  the  President  on  the 
sale  of  jets  to  Israel. 

Although  I  realize  that  there  were  some 
of  these  44  who  voted  against  the  Dole 
amendment  for  reasons  other  than  the 
fact  that  it  would  modify  the  effect  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  I  would 
guess  that  the  substantial  majority  voted 
against  Senator  Dole's  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  have  limited  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment. 

To  sign  a  letter  urging  that  jets  be  sold 
to  Israel  while  at  the  same  time  urging 
withdrawal  and  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  in  Southeast  Asia  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  completely  inconsistent 
position.  I  realize  that  there  are  those 
who  try  to  reconcile  their  Inconsistency 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Middle  East  is 


much  more  strategically  important  to  the 
United  States  than  Vietnam.  I  take  issue 
with  those  who  assert  this  position.  The 
Russian-built  aircraft  which  apparently 
justify  our  selling  jets  to  Israel  is  not  any 
different  from  the  Russian -bmlt  rockets, 
mortars,  rifles,  and  machineguns  that 
have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  into 
Cambodia.  I  believe  it  is  an  extremely 
difiBcult  position  to  say  that  we  must  sell 
jets  to  Israel  so  as  to  protect  against 
Russian-supplied  aggressors  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  then  to  turn  around  and 
advocate  a  pohcy  whereby  the  President 
is  without  the  power  to  make  decisions 
which  he  feels  are  necessary  to  protect 
against  Russian-  and  Communist-sup- 
plied aggressors  in  Cambodia. 

Let  me  say  again,  I  certainly  concur 
with  all  the  Senators  who  signed  the  let- 
ter urging  the  President  to  sell  jets  to 
Israel.  My  only  contention  is  that  there 
is  a  blatant  inconsistency  in  urging  the 
President  to  get  out  of  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  and  then  turning  around  and 
urging  the  sale  of  these  jets. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  submit  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  the  dissenters 
throughout  the  coimtry — and  not  only 
Jews — who  believe  that  the  safety  of  Is- 
rael is  worth  keeping.  It  is  clear  that 
these  factions,  who  have  now  clothed 
themselves  with  armor  of  the  anti-Nixon 
and  anti-Vietnam  movement,  have 
shown  some  interest  in  helping  people 
who  have  been  discriminated  against.  For 
instance,  certain  factions  urged  the 
United  States  to  intervene  and  assist  the 
people  of  Biafra. 

But  if  the  dissidents  do  not  care  to 
think  about  Israel,  the  rest  of  us  must. 
Israel's  brief  invasion  of  Lebanon  un- 
derscored how  quickly  the  Middle  East 
feud  could  be  expanded  into  a  big  war. 

How  many  times  over  the  past  several 
weeks  have  my  colleagues  heard  from 
those  who  say  it  is  our  "moral  respon- 
sibility to  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam"? 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  these 
dissidents  shout  with  outrage  over  the 
killing  and  the  bloodshed  that  is  going 
on  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia?  These  are 
familiar  thoughts  and  words  and  have 
provided  a  peg  for  dissenters  on  which  to 
hang  their  hats. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  those 
who  decry  the  killing,  bloodshed,  and  the 
homelessness  that  are  occurring  now  in 
Vietnam  take  little  time  to  think  what 
would  happen  if  we  were  to  pull  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  without  leaving  a  coun- 
try that  is  able  to  protect  itself  and  its 
citizens. 

On  May  14,  Douglas  Pike,  who  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
leading  experts  on  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese,  reported  that  if  the 
Communists  win  decisively  in  South  Viet- 
nam, all  political  opposition,  EM;tual  or 
potential,  would  be  systematically  elim- 
inated. According  to  Pike,  3  million  per- 
sons would  be  killed. 

What  then  would  be  the  position  of 
those  who  say  that  we  must  stop  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  so 
that  the  killing  and  bloodshed  would  be 
ceased? 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  as  it  was  originally  sub- 
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milted,  we  would  in  effect  be  setting  a 
precedent.  Congress  would  be  saying  to 
the  President:  "You  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  sailing  this  ship,  but  it  is  up 
to  us  to  chart  the  course." 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  to  have  authority  to 
make  decisions  which  he  feels  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  and  the  United 
States.  While  this  authority  should  not 
be  absolute,  it  is  wrong  to  place  him  in  a 
position  where  he  is  constantly  flinching 
for  fear  he  will  get  his  hand  slapped. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  if  the 
Congress  succeeds  in  interposing  its  col- 
lective wisdom  between  the  President 
and  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy,  a  new  spirit  of  caution  and  re- 
straint will  result. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  restrict  the 
President.  The  best  statement  which  I 
have  seen  on  this  subject  came  from  the 
distingtiished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Fulbright 
said  ill  1961: 

.\s  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  Pre-ident  has  full  responsibility, 
which  cannot  be  shared,  for  military  deci- 
sions in  a  world  In  which  the  difference  be- 
tween s.afeiy  and  cataclysm  can  be  a  matter 
of  hours  or  even  minutes.  The  President  Is 
the  symbol  of  the  nation  to  the  external 
world,  the  leader  of  a  vast  alll.ince  of  free 
nations,  and  the  prime  mover  in  shaping  a 
national  consensus  on  foreign  policy.  It  is 
ImfXJrtant  to  note,  however,  hat  while  this 
responsibility  is  indeed  very  broad,  his  au- 
thority is  often  Infringed  upon  or  thwarted 
in  practice  by  unauthorized  persons. 

Mr.  President,  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posed Cooper-Church  amendment,  with- 
out any  modification,  we  would  be  plac- 
ing the  President  in  a  position  where  he 
has  full  responsibility  with  little  or  no 
authority.  I  submit  that  the  President 
must  have  sufficient  authority  to  make 
those  decisions  which  he  sees  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
headquarters  and  bases  in  Cambodia  is 
an  accepted  fact.  I  am  one  who  feels  that 
the  enemy  that  has  killed  almost  42,000 
American  men  in  Vietnam  is  the  same 
enemy  that  has  been  stepping  across  an 
imaginar>-  line  and  yelling  "Kings  X,"  or 
■I  m  on  base — you  can't  touch  me  now.  " 

During  the  last  few  days,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  who  denounce  the  Presi- 
dents  plan  for  Vietnam.  But  I  have  also 
heard  from  a  great  number  of  those  that 
support  the  President  and  endorse  his 
sund  to  destroy  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries. 

One  letter  that  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  me  was  received  from  Mr.  Dave 
Egloff  who  grew  up  in  Casper.  Wyo.  He 
has  just  returned  from  Vietnam  and 
is  pursuing  graduate  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Egloff  was  with  the  20th  Combat 
Engineer  Battalion  stationed  at  Ben 
Het.  While  there,  he  served  as  a  combat 
engineer  platoon  leader,  and  as  an  as- 
sistant operations  officer.  In  speaking 
about  the  problem  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese using  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries Dave  says: 

I  don't  know  the  count,  but  quite  a  few 
Americans  have  loet  their  lives  defending 
Ben  Het,  Due  Co,  and  Plel  DJereng  from 
NVA  soldiers  who  were  based  In  Cambodia 


and  Laos.  It  was  especially  frustrating  to 
me,  8LS  an  American,  to  see  and  hear  about 
the  Itilling  of  American  troops  by  NVA  sol- 
diers based  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  be 
able  to  do  nothing  about  It.  It  made  me 
very  angry  to  know  that  the  VC  and  NVA 
soldiers  who  were  rocketing  and  mortaring 
Ben  Het  at  night  would  easily  walk  back 
across  the  border  before  daylight  and  laugh 
at  all  cf  our  suffering  and  anguish! 

After  so  many  years  of  waiting  for  an  In- 
vitation from  Cambodia  to  pursue  the  NVA 
Into  that  country  it  is  disappointing  to  hear 
so  many  people  vocally  opposed  to  the  Pres- 
ident's policy.  It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that,  with  all  of  the  opposition  to  the  war 
being  expressed  at  home.  I  found  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  war  among  the  OI's 
I  commanded.  I  am  confident  that  men  such 
as  those  that  I  commanded  who  are  pres- 
ently fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  much 
prefer  the  President's  plan  over  that  which 
has  existed  in  the  past. 

Based  on  the  e.xperlence  that  I  gained  In 
Vietnam,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plan  of  allowing  no  sanctuary 
for  the  NVA  in  Cambodia  can  only  shorten 
the  war  and  decrease  the  total  number  of 
American  lives  lost. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Egloflf's  letter, 
the  logic  behind  the  President's  move  to 
knock  out  the  North  Vietnamese  btises 
is  apparent.  For  years  the  enemy  has 
used  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  to 
evade  allied  forces  in  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia has  been  used  as  a  refuge  for  rest, 
training,  medical  care,  storage  of  sup- 
plies, and  as  a  convenient  and  secure 
route  for  the  infiltration  of  personnel 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  from  North 
Vietnsun. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  the  President 
made  this  decision  on  Cambodia  to  save 
America  and  Vietnamese  lives.  As  we 
withdraw  Americans  from  South  Viet- 
nam, as  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  be- 
come stronger,  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  those  Americans  who  would 
remain  in  South  Vietnam  will  not  be 
sitting  ducks  for  the  enejny  that  can 
hide  on  a  hit  and  nm  basis  in  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Cambodia. 

On  Wednesday  evening  President 
Nixon  reviewed  the  long  range  impact  of 
the  operation  in  Cambodia.  Basically,  he 
covered  the  following  points : 

First.  Our  thrust  in  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries has  eliminated  an  immediate 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  remaining 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  Seizing  the 
weapons  and  ammunition  can  only 
mean  that  more  American  soldiers  will 
live  to  retiuTi  home. 

Second.  The  suppUes  and  ammunition 
that  we  have  destroyed  in  Vietnam  will 
mean  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
have  additional  time  to  train  and  pre- 
pare themselves  to  carry  on  the  defense 
of  their  own  national  security  so  that 
American  forces  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  President  cited  the  effectiveness 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  has  dis- 
played in  the  Cambodia  operation  as  one 
more  indication  that  Vietnamization  is 
working. 

Third.  The  success  of  our  troop  with- 
drawal program  has  been  assured  and  a 
total  of  50,000  UJ5.  troops  will  be  out 
of  Vietnam  by  October  15  of  this  year. 

President  Nixon's  Wednesday  interim 
report  clearly  points  out  the  excellent 
progress  that  we  are  making. 

The  President  said: 


with  thlB  announcement  tonight,  we  have 
kept  the  pledge  I  made  when  I  ordered  this 
operation,  that  we  would  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  on  a  scheduled  timetable — Just  as 
this  Administration  has  keep  every  pledge  It 
has  made  to  the  American  people  regarding 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican troops. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  June  of  1969  I  pledged  a  withdrawal  of 
25,000  troops.  They  came  home.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  I  said  I  would  bring  home 
an  additional  35,000.  They  came  home.  In 
December  I  said  an  addltonal  50,000  Amer- 
icans were  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  They,  too, 
have  come  home. 

There  is  one  commitment  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. I  have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I 
shall  keep  that  promise.  But  I  am  deter- 
mined to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
mote peace  rather  than  conflict  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  determined  to  end  It  In  a 
way  that  will  bring  an  era  of  reconciliation 
to  our  people — and  not  an  era  of  furious 
recrimination. 

In  seeking  peace,  let  us  remember  that  at 
this  time  only  this  Administration  can  end 
this  war  and  bring  peace.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram for  peace — and  the  greater  the  support 
the  Administration  receives  In  its  efforts,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  to  win  that  Just 
peace  we  all  desire. 

Peace  Is  the  goal  that  imltes  us.  Peace 
is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working. 
Peace  Is  the  goal  this  government  will  pursue 
until  the  day  that  we  reach  It. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker i  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  writ- 
ten the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott)  who  serves  as 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  want  to  read  the  President's  letter 
in  regard  to  the  pending  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

The  letter  says: 

The  WHnr:   Hottse. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  4.  1970. 
Hon.   HocH   Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

De.\r  Hugh:  You  have  requested  my  views 
on  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

As  you  know.  I  am  opposed  to  the  language 
of  the  Cooper-Church  provision  In  its  present 
form.  Nevertheless.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
concerns  of  many  Senators  anxious  that  the 
Cambodian  expedition  not  Involve  our  nation 
in  another  Vietnam-type  conflict.  As  I  re- 
ported to  the  American  people  last  night, 
this  has  been  the  most  successful  operation 
of  this  long  and  difficult  war  and  will  be 
completed  by  June  30.  The  results  will  be 
fewer  casualties  and  continued  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam — objectives  that  Senators 
share  with  me. 

The  Byrd  amendment  reaffirms  the  Consti- 
tutional duty  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
take  actions  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
United  States  forces  and  Is  consistent  with 
the  responsibilities  of  my  office.  Therefore. 
It  goes  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  my 
more  serious  objections  to  the  Coofjer-Church 
amendment. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  In  Guam  I 
outlined  the  Nixon  doctrine  establishing  a 
policy  for  Asian  nations  to  defend  themselves, 
with  American  material  assistance  and  tech- 
nical help.  U  a  stable  lasting  peace  Is  to 
emerge  In  that  belea^ered  region,  it  Is  Un- 
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portant  that  we  promote  regional  coopera- 
tion. Therefore,  I  should  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  also  adopt  an  amendment  support- 
ing the  Nixon  doctrine  of  American  material 
and  technical  assistance  toward  self-help. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  deep  Interest 
In  this  subject  and  the  untiring  effort  you 
and  your  colleagues  have  made  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  meaningful  legislation  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  amendment  would  perfect  the 
Coop)er-Church  amendment  so  that  the 
President  would  have  the  power  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

To  me,  there  is  great  logic  in  this 
amendment  and  I  feel  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  President  be  given  enough 
of  a  free  hand  so  that  he  may  take  action 
to  preserve  American  lives  throughout 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  referred  to  the  necessity  of  the 
President  having  authority  to  make  nec- 
essaiy  decisions  to  protect  American  in- 
terests abroad. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  tlie  request  which 
I  am  about  to  propound  with  the  able 
assistant  Republican  leader  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Idalio,  and  it  seems  to  meet 
with  their  approval.  I  have  also  cleared 
it  with  the  able  majority  leader. 

I  therefore  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  agreement: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday,  June  11, 
1970  on  the  pending  amendment  (No.  667) 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
and  that  the  time  on  Thursday  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  or  their  designees.  Should  a  motion 
to  table  be  made,  the  vote  on  that  motion 
would  occur  at  1  o'clock,  to  be  followed  Im- 
mediately by  a  vote  on  the  amendment  if 
the  motion  to  table  should  fall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  the  case 
that  a  motion  to  table  could  not  be  made 
until  immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THE 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON 
THURSDAY,  JUNE   11,    1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  couple  with  the 
agreement  a  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  on  Wednesday  next,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  1 1  o'clock  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  everything  been  agreed  to  thus 
far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CLEARING  THE  CHAM- 
BER PRIOR  TO  THE  VOTE  ON 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  one  further  imanimous- 
consent  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  5  minutes  before  1  o'clock  pjn, 
on  next  Thursday,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  by  the  Chair  to  clear  the 
floor  and  the  Senate  lobby  of  all  staff 
personnel  except  those  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  secretary  for  the  major- 
ity, the  secretary  for  the  minority,  and 
their  respective  assistants,  and  those  at- 
taches assigned  by  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  policy  committees,  and  that 
such  staff  personnel  remain  cleared  from 
the  floor  and  the  Senate  lobby  until  the 
vote  is  complete  and  the  Chair  niles  that 
they  may  again  be  admitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


A  RADICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY IS  OPPOSED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tended debate  now  occurring  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  actuality  less  about  Cambodia 
than  about  the  dimensions  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  Presidency  in  re- 
spect to  warmaking. 

Sporadically  throughout  our  history 
the  ambit  of  the  power  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  sector  has 
been  fiercely  contested. 

Section  2  of  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

Juxtaposed  to  this  is  section  8  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  which  states  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  to  make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
land  and  naval  forces. 

Those  who  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
workings  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion may  help  us  to  understand  the  sense 
of  these  clauses. 

Where  is  lodged  the  power  to  raise 
armies? 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  Federalist 
Paper  No.  24,  informs  us  without  quali- 
fication that — 

The  whole  power  of  raising  armies  was 
lodged  in  the  legislature,  not  in  the  execu- 
tive .  .  . 

Is  the  power  of  declaring  war  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  Congress? 

James  Madison  in  Federalist  Paper  No. 
41  responds  to  this  question  very  suc- 
cinctly: 


No  man  will  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative.  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore, 
to  enter  Into  a  proof  of  the  affirmative. 

Surely  Madison's  answer  is  simple,  un- 
complicated, and  unencumbered  by 
qualifications. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Chief  Executive 
is  not  intended  imder  the  Constitution 
to  have,  or  exercise,  sole  war  powers.  To 
assert  otherwise  is  to  espouse  a  radical 
theory  of  the  presidency  which  stems  not 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land. 
Moreover,  I  am  distressed  that  such  a 
radical  notion  should  be  so  vigorouslv 
pressed  here  in  this  Chamber,  where  we 
sit  as  members  of  in  independent,  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  to  become  subservient  to  the 
Presidency,  we  must  be  wiUing  not  only 
to  proclaim,  but  to  assert  the  power 
which  belongs  to  Congress,  and  especially 
so  when  the  issue  involves  a  matter  so 
vital  as  how  far  the  United  States  should 
wander  into  the  quicksands  of  a  spread- 
ing Asian  war. 

The  extent  of  Presidential  prerogative 
at  a  time  when  our  military  forces  fight 
overseas  has  been  an  occasional  subject 
of  judgment  by  the  Federal  courts.  I  re- 
fer specifically  to  a  leading  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer 
(343  U.S.  579)  issued  in  1952.  The  Court 
was  asked  to  decide  whether  the  Presi- 
dent was  acting  within  his  constitutional 
power  when  he  issued  an  order  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
possession  of  most  of  the  Nation's  steel 
mills.  This  order  was  issued  at  a  time 
when  our  combat  trcxjps  were  engaged  in 
an  earlier  "imdeclared  war,"  this  one  in 
Korea.  In  contradiction,  the  millowners 
argued  that  the  Presidential  order 
amounted  to  lawmaking — a  legislative 
function  which  the  Constitution  expressly 
reserved  to  Congress.  The  President  in- 
sisted the  order  was  necessary  to  avoid 
a  work  stoppage  at  the  mUls  which  would 
affect  the  war  effort. 

The  Court  upheld  the  steel  mills  and 
denied  the  validity  of  the  Presidential 
order  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  as  was  his  fashion, 
furnishes  us  compelling  language  in  sup- 
port of  the  Court's  decision.  He  wrote: 

That  comprehensive  and  undefined  presi- 
dential powers  hold  both  practical  advantages 
and  grave  dangers  for  the  country  will  im- 
press anyone  who  has  served  as  legal  adviser 
to  a  President  In  time  of  transition  and  pub- 
lic anxiety.  While  an  Interval  of  detached  re- 
flection may  temper  teachings  of  that  ex- 
perience, ^hey  probably  are  a  more  realistic 
Influence  -on  my  views  than  the  conventional 
materials  of  Judicial  decision  which  seem  im- 
duly  to  accentuate  doctrine  and  legal  fiction. 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  discussed 
Presidential  acts  consistent  and  incon- 
sistent with  express  or  implied  powers 
of  the  Congress : 

1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to  an 
express  or  Implied  authorization  of  Congress, 
his  authority  Is  at  Its  maxlmtmi,  for  It  In- 
cludes all  that  he  possesses  in  his  own  right 
plus  all  that  Congress  can  delegate.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  In  these  only,  may  he  be 
said  (for  what  It  may  be  worth)  to  personify 
the  federal  sovereignty.  If  his  act  Is  held  un- 
constitutional under  these  circumstances.  It 
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usually  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  undivided  whole  lacks  power.  A 
seizure  executed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  CJongress  would  be  supported  by 
the  strongest  of  presumptions  and  the  widest 
latitude  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  and  the 
burden  of  persuasion  would  rest  heavily  up- 
on any  who  might  attack  it. 

2.  When  the  President  acts  In  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of 
authority,  he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own  In- 
dependent powers,  but  there  Is  a  zone  ol 
twilight  In  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  In  which  Its  distri- 
bution is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congressional 
Inertia,  Indifference  or  quiescence  may 
sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter,  en- 
able, if  not  invite,  measures  on  Independent 
presidential  responsibility.  In  this  area,  any 
actual  test  of  power  Is  likely  to  depend  on 
the  imperatives  of  events  and  contemporary 
imponderables  rather  than  on  abstract 
theories  of  law. 

3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  Implied 
win  of  Congress,  his  power  Is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb.  for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 
Courts  can  sustain  exclixsive  presidential 
control  In  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject.  Pres- 
idential claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  con- 
clusive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized 
with  caution,  for  what  is  at  stake  Is  the 
equilibrium  established  by  our  constitution- 
al system. 

As  his  written  argument  continued, 
Justice  Jackson  focused  his  incisive  in- 
telligence upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments claim  that  wartime  conditions 
justified  the  action.  The  Justice,  in  re- 
ply, stated: 

The  clause  on  which  the  Government  next 
relies  is  that  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  .  .  ."  These  cryptic  words 
have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  persist- 
ent controversies  In  our  constitutional  his- 
tory. Of  course,  they  Imply  something  more 
than  an  empty  title.  But  Just  what  authority 
goes  with  the  name  has  plagued  presidential 
advisers  who  would  not  waive  or  narrow  It 
by  nonassertlon  yet  cannot  say  where  It  be- 
gins or  ends.  It  undoubtedly  puts  the  Na- 
tion's armed  forces  under  presidential  com- 
mand. Hence,  this  loose  appellation  Is  some- 
times advanced  as  support  for  any  presiden- 
tial action,  internal  or  external.  Involving  use 
of  force,  the  Idea  being  that  It  vests  power 
to  do  anything,  anywhere,  that  can  be  done 
with  an  army  or  navy. 

That  seems  to  be  the  logic  of  an  argu- 
ment tendered  at  our  bar — that  the  Presi- 
dent having,  on  his  own  responsibility,  sent 
American  troops  abroad  derives  from  that 
act  "affirmative  powers"  to  seize  the  means 
of  producing  a  supply  of  steel  for  them.  To 
quote  "Perhaps  the  most  forceful  illustra- 
tion of  the  scope  of  Presidential  power  In 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  American 
troops  in  Korea,  whose  safety  and  effective- 
ness are  so  directly  Involved  here,  were  sent 
to  the  fleld  by  an  exercise  of  the  President's 
constitutional  powers."  Thus.  It  is  said,  he 
has  invested  himself  with  "war  powers." 

I  cannot  foresee  all  that  it  might  entail  if 
the  Court  should  Indorse  this  argument. 
Nothing  In  our  Constitution  Is  plainer  than 
that  declaration  of  a  war  la  entrusted  only 
to  Congress.  Of  course,  a  state  of  war  may  In 
fact  exist  without  a  formal  declaration.  But 
no  doctrine  that  the  Court  could  promulgate 
would  seem  to  me  more  sinister  and  (Alarm- 
ing than  that  a  President  whose  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  Is  so  largely  uncontrolled,  and 
often  even  Is  unknown,  can  vastly  enlarge 
his  mastery  over  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 


country  by  his  own  commitment  of  the  Na- 
tion's armed  forces  to  some  foreign  venture. 
I  do  not,  however,  find  It  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  consider  the  legal  status  of  the 
Korean  enterprise  to  discountenance  argu- 
ment based  on  it. 

Assuming  that  we  are  In  a  war  de  facto, 
whether  It  Is  or  Is  not  a  war  de  jure,  does 
that  empower  the  Commander  In  Chief  to 
seize  Industries  he  thinks  necessary  to  supply 
our  army?  The  Constitution  expressly  places 
In  Congress  power  "to  raise  and  support 
Armies"  and  "to  provide  and  nuiintain  a  Na- 
vy." (Emphasis  supplied.)  This  certainly  lays 
upon  Congress  primary  responsibility  for 
supplying  the  armed  forces.  Congress  alone 
controls  the  raising  of  revenues  and  their 
appropriation  and  may  determine  In  what 
manner  and  by  what  means  they  shall  be 
sf>ent  for  military  and  naval  procurement. 
I  suppose  no  one  would  doubt  that  Congress 
can  take  over  war  supply  as  a  Government 
enterprise.  On  the  other  hand.  If  Congress 
sees  fit  to  rely  on  free  private  enterprise  col- 
lectively bargaining  with  free  labor  for  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  our  armed  forces, 
can  the  Executive,  because  of  lawful  disagree- 
ments Incidental  to  that  process,  seize  the 
facility  for  operation  upon  Government-Im- 
posed terms? 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  contemplate  that  the  title  Com- 
mander In  Chief  o/  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
constitute  him  also  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  country.  Its  Industries  and  Its  Inhabi- 
tants. He  has  no  monopoly  of  "war  powers," 
whatever  they  are.  While  Congress  cannot 
deprive  the  President  of  the  command  of  the 
army  and  navy,  only  Congress  can  provide 
him  an  army  or  navy  to  command.  It  Is  also 
empowered  to  make  rules  for  the  "Govern- 
ment and  Regulation  of  land  and  naval 
Forces,"  by  which  It  may  to  some  unknown 
extent  Impinge  upon  even  command  func- 
tions. 

And  he  summed  up  this  phase  of  his 
argument  in  this  impressive  manner: 

That  military  powers  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  were  not  to  supersede  representative 
government  of  Internal  affairs  seems  obvious 
from  the  Constitution  and  from  elementary 
American  history. 

Justice  Jackson  concluded  his  argu- 
ment by  an  observation  that  corresponds 
to  the  one  I  have  sought  to  make  here 
on  the  floor  during  these  many  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. The  Justice  tells  us,  in  effect,  that 
the  Constitution  may  assign  authority 
and  power,  but  this  is  only  the  first  part 
of  the  subtle  equation.  The  recipient  of 
this  power  must  have  the  will  to  exercise 
the  E>ower.  Justice  Jackson's  view, 
though  stemming  from  a  different  situ- 
ation, is  nevertheless  legitimate  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  issue  we  are  arguing  here 
today. 

What  Justice  J{u;kson  wrote  was : 

But  I  have  no  Illusion  that  any  decision 
by  this  Court  can  keep  power  In  the  hands 
of  Congress  If  It  Is  not  wise  and  timely  In 
meeting  Its  problems.  A  crisis  that  challenges 
the  President  equally,  or  perhaps  primarily, 
challenges  Congress.  If  not  good  law,  there 
was  worldly  wisdom  In  the  maxim  attributed 
to  Napoleon  that  "The  tools  belong  to  the 
man  who  can  use  them."  We  may  say  that 
power  to  legislate  for  emergencies  belongs 
in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  only  Congress 
Itself  can  prevent  power  from  slipping 
through  Its  Sngers. 

To  employ  the  thought  of  Justice 
Jackson  to  the  present  circumstances,  a 
President  is  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  military  forces,  but  it  Is  for  the  Con- 


gress to  determine  how  the  public 
money — even  that  appropriated  to  fi- 
nance the  war — shall,  or  shall  not,  be 
spent. 


A  WORD  OF  ADVICE  FOR  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  noticed 
In  the  news  the  other  day  that  Cambodia 
has  received  an  experienced  word  of 
caution  from  Mr.  Adam  Malik,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Indonesia,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  massive  foreign  intervention 
in  their  affairs.  "Don't  do  it,"  Mr.  Malik 
says,  in  effect. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Associated 
Press,  Mr.  Malik  is  quoted  as  declaring: 

In  Vietnam,  you  remember  four  years  ago 
the  people  said,  "Let  the  Americans  fight  for 
us."  It  did  not  work,  and  after  a  while  they 
understood  they  must  do  something  for 
themselves. 

That  Is  why  when  Cambodia  said  they 
wanted  arms  I  told  them  arms  are  second- 
ary— first  you  must  look  to  your  people. 

Later  on,  the  Foreign  Minister  pointed 
out: 

Suppose  we  send  them  (the  Cambodians) 
troops.  That  is  not  a  solution.  It  would  be 
the  same  as  Vietnam.  If  we  send  troops,  the 
Cambodians  would  say.  "Let  Indonesians  or 
Americans  fight  for  us."  If  the  people  will  not 
fight  for  themselves,  how  can  you  fight  for 
them?  If  the  people  do  not  resist,  you  have 
to  expect  a  Communist  takeover.  That  Is 
their  fate. 

I  would  only  add  that  the  late  Dr, 
Bernard  Fall,  a  specialist  in  Indochina 
affairs,  described  a  lethal  cycle  in  con- 
nection with  American  military  assist- 
ance: 

Aid  to  sustain  the  land.  Weapons  to  guard 
the  land.  Advisers  to  demonstrate  the  weap- 
ons. Helicopters  to  bear  the  advisers.  Troops 
to  guard  the  helicopters.  Planes  to  protect 
the  troops.  More  troops  to  build  the  bases. 
Still  more  troops  to  defend  the  builders. 
Shoot  when  shot  at.  Shoot  to  keep  from  being 
shot  at.  Shoot  to  protect.  Shoot  to  desiroy. 
Bomb  to  kill.  Kill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  AP 
interview  with  Mr.  Malik  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IKDONTSLA     WARNS     CAMBODIA     NOT     TO     RELT 

ON  OuTsnJE  Aid 

Jakarta. — Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik 
today  said  Cambodia  should  fight  Its  own 
battles  without  relying  on  Asian  nations  and 
the  United  States  for  help. 

Malik  said  21  Asian  and  Pacific  nations 
he  has  Invited  to  a  conference  May  16-17 
should  speak  out  strongly  to  prevent  Cam- 
bodia from  becoming  a  "second  Vietnam," 
but  the  actual  fighting  was  Cambodia's  re- 
sponsibility. 

"The  situation  in  Cambodia  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  South  Vietnam,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview.  "If  the  Cambodians  really  do  not 
want  a  Communist  regime,  then  they  must 
resist.  The  ultimate  solution  must  come 
from  within  Cambodia. 

"In  Vietnam,  you  remember  four  years  ago 
the  people  said,  'Let  the  Americans  fight  for 
us.'  It  did  not  work,  and  after  a  while  they 
understood  they  must  do  something  for 
themselves. 

"That  Is  why  when  Cambodia  said  they 
wanted  arms  I  told  them  arms  are  second- 
ary— first  you   must   look   to   your  pepwlc." 
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He  said  rumors  in  Bangkok  and  Phnom 
Penh  about  the  Imminent  arrival  of  assist- 
ance from  Indonesia  were  unfounded. 

"I  do  not  know  why  Cambodia  expected 
arms  from  Indonesia,"  he  said.  "We  have  to 
get  our  own  spare  parts  from  the  Russians. 
How  can  we  help  them? 

"Suppose  we  send  them  troops.  That  Is  not 
a  solution.  It  would  be  the  same  as  Vietnam. 
If  we  send  troops,  the  Cambodians  would  say, 
'Let  Indonesians  or  Americans  fight  for  us.' 

"If  the  people  will  not  fight  for  themselves, 
how  can  you  fight  for  them?  If  the  people 
do  not  resist,  you  have  to  expect  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  That  Is  their  fate." 

Malik  said  the  Asian  and  Pacific  confer- 
ence, which  will  most  likely  be  held  In  Ja- 
karta, will  be  "aimed  entirely  at  preventing 
Cambodia  from  becoming  a  second  Vietnam." 

Though  Communist  China  and  other  Com- 
munist states  were  Invited  to  the  conference, 
Malik  said,  "the  Communists  are  solidly 
against  the  conference,  but  for  us  we  have 
no  choice.  We  must  do  something.  We  can- 
not keep  quiet." 

He  said  If  Asia's  voice  In  support  of  Cam- 
bodia's Independence  and  neutrality  and  re- 
activation of  the  international  control 
commission  is  Ignored,  the  question  must  go 
to  the  United  Nations. 


THE    IDAHO    STATESMAN    SPEAKS 
OUT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Idaho  Statesman, 
one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  in 
the  State  I  represent,  has  once  again  evi- 
denced its  temperate  treatment  of  a  vital 
public  issue.  A  recent  occasion  was  an 
editorial  entitled  "Senator  Church  and 
His  Critics,"  which  appeared  late  last 
month. 

The  editorial,  while  not  speaking  to 
the  full  implications  of  my  position  about 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
nevertheless  finds  merit  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  as  an  attempt  "to  limit  U.S. 
involvement  in  Cambodia,  and  to  reassert 
the  power  of  Congress  to  participate  in 
the  making  of  wars." 

The  Statesman  continues: 

President  Nixon  may  have  been  right  to 
go  Into  Cambodia,  but  he  was  wrong  In  fall- 
ing to  consult  Congress. 

Whether  his  (the  President's)  decision  Is 
right  or  wrong,  those  who  contend  the  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  question  his  deci- 
sion .  .  .  seem  to  be  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent alone  can  make  decisions  of  peace  and 
war. 

If  that  were  the  case,  the  very  thing  that 
the  Constitution's  framers  feared  when  they 
gave  Congress  the  war-making  power  would 
exist.  They  didn't  intend  for  a  President  to 
exercise  such  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Church  and  His  CRmcs 

Senator  Church  is  getting  a  thorough 
working  over  from  people  who  disagree  with 
his  Indochina  views.  Some  writing  letters  to 
the  editor  to  express  themselves  attack  his 
Integrity  or  his  loyalty,  as  well  as  his  logic. 

Clearly  there  Is  a  wide  disparity  of  opinion 
about  the  Indochina  war.  The  thrust  into 
Cambodia  has  heated  up  emotions  on  all 
sides. 

Some  see  In  It  a  dramatic  move  that  could 
speed  the  end  of  the  war.  Others  see  It  as 
permitting   the   President    to   maintain   his 


withdrawal  pledges.  Still  others  see  It  as  In- 
volving the  United  States  In  a  longer  war, 
giving  up  more  lives  In  a  dubious  quest. 

No  one,  neither  the  critics  In  the  Senate, 
the  P»resldent,  nor  his  military  advisers,  can 
be  certain. 

Whatever  the  war  brings.  It  could  leave 
the  nation  with  a  bitter  legacy.  At  best  a 
negotiated  settlement  or  a  U.S.  withdrawal, 
either  partial  or  complete,  would  leave  the 
question  of  future  political  developments  in 
Indochina  unresolved. 

Both  the  concept  of  a  clearcut  military 
victory,  and  the  Idea  of  tidy,  complete  with- 
drawal appear  to  be  unattainable. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Impact  of  Vietnam  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  more 
profound  than  its  impact  on  the  future  of 
Indochina.  There  have  been  two  recent  wars 
In  the  Mideast,  and  there  Is  still  fighting. 

Nuclear  weapons  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  eradicate  communism  by 
force,  or  for  the  other  side  to  change  the 
American  system  by  force.  Those  who  speak 
of  a  decisive  showdown  are  talking  nonsense. 

Senator  Church,  through  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  hopes  to  limit  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  Cambodia,  and  to  reassert  the 
power  of  Congress  to  participate  In  the  mak- 
ing of  wars. 

President  Nixon  may  have  been  right  to 
go  Into  Cambodia,  but  he  was  wrong  In  fall- 
ing to  consult  with  Congress.  Had  he  done 
some  consulting  there  would  be  less  steam 
behind  this  amendment. 

Whether  his  decision  Is  right  or  wrong, 
those  who  contend  the  Congress  has  no 
right  to  question  his  decision  or  to  take  such 
action  seem  to  be  saying  that  the  President 
alone  can  make  decisions  of  peace  and  war. 

If  that  were  the  case,  the  very  thing  that 
the  constitution's  framers  feared  when  they 
gave  Congress  the  war-making  power  would 
exist.  They  didn't  Intend  for  a  president  to 
exercise  such  power. 

President  Nixon  may  have  been  on  good 
ground  militarily  when  he  made  the  decision 
on  Cambodia,  but  he  was  on  weak  ground 
constitutionally. 


CONFUSION  AT  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  two 
Washington,  D.C.,  daily  newspapers  have 
carried  dispatches  from  Southeast  Asia 
that  are  at  variance  with  the  claims  and 
expectations  of  the  Nixon  administration 
ir.  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  war 
into  Cambodia.  The  reports  indicate  that 
Americans  themselves  in  Saigon  are  du- 
bious about  the  premises  and  predictions 
of  President  Nixon  himself. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star, 
which  editorially  has  supported  our 
Southeast  Asia  involvement  for  many 
years,  carried  a  page  1  commentary 
from  its  correspondent,  Henry  Bradsher, 
from  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Bradsher  states 
that  President  Nixon  "presented  an  over- 
simplified prospect  on  peace  or  war."  And 
he  concludes : 

In  the  short-term  military  thinking  which 
seemed  to  be  the  dominant  thinking  done 
on  the  decision,  it  was  the  easiest  way  and 
the  most  temptingly  quick  way.  It  was  think- 
ing In  terms  of  the  "war  in  Vietnam,"  but 
the  war  now  reaches  much  wider. 

An  intriguing  direct  quotation  from 
Samuel  D.  Berger,  our  Deputy  Ambassa- 
dor in  South  Vietnam,  is  contained  in  a 
column  by  Joseph  Krafi  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

Writing  from  Saigon,  Mr.  Kraft  be- 
gins his  column : 

'For  the  next  year  or  two  most  of  the 
fighting  will  probably  be  In  Cambodia  and 


Laos."  Deputy  Ambassador  Sam  Berger  said 
the  other  day. 

The  column  then  continues : 

And  that  offhand  comment  by  one  of  the 
beaklest  of  the  hawks  here  in  Saigon  ex- 
plains why  most  of  the  Washington  justifi- 
cations for  the  Cambodian  operations  carry 
so  little  weight. 

The  Kraft  column  reviews  the  whole 
dismal  record  of  our  strategy  and  tac- 
tics in  IndcKhina  and  then  correctly  con- 
cludes : 

A  whole  new  war  Is  on.  and  It  is  far  too 
early  to  measure  success  or  failure.  Indeed, 
perhaps  all  that  is  clear  Is  that  anybody 
who  needs  a  quick  success  Is  In  bad  trouble. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  columns  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  June  4,  1970) 

Nixon  Takes  a  Narrow  View 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

HoNO  Kong. — President  Nixon  has  present- 
ed one  aspect  of  the  Indochina  war  situation, 
an  aspect  favorable  for  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  other  aspects. 

Seen  In  Its  whole,  the  situation  Is  not  so 
favorable  as  Nixon's  optimistic  television  re- 
port Indicated. 

The  old  Cambodian  border  sanctuaries  have 
been  pretty  well  cleaned  out.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  now  looks  far  less  than  Nixon 
had  hoped  on  April  30  or  claimed  last  night. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Communists  are  re- 
grouping and  developing  new  supply  bases 
farther  back  In  Cambodia  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  border.  Hanoi  shows  no  slacken- 
ing of  determination  to  go  on  fighting  a  long, 
tough  war  for  control  of  Indochina,  with 
South  Vietnam  still  the  main  target. 

Nixon  said  that  before  he  ordered  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia  the  Communists  were 
trying  to  link  up  their  sepuirate  sanctuaries. 

Their  extension  Into  "one  continuous  hos- 
tile territory  .  .  .  would  have  meant  a  longer 
war,"  the  President  said. 

So  he  ordered  destruction  of  the  sanctu- 
aries, and  the  results  have  been  better  "than 
we  had  planned  .  .  .  anticipated  .  .  .  ex- 
I>ected,"  Nixon  said.  "The  purpose  of  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam  ...  Is  being  advanced." 

This  Is  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  "war  in  Vietnam"  Itself  Is  only 
part  of  the  problem. 

It  is  possible  to  argue — some  observers  In 
Saigon  do — that  the  U.S.  move  Into  Cambodia 
has  Insured  a  longer  Indochlnese  war,  albeit 
at  a  lower  level  of  fighting.  If  It  doesn't  be- 
come longer,  certainly  it's  not  noticeably  any 
shorter,  others  argue. 

A  lower  level  of  fighting  will  mean  fewer 
Americans  killed,  the  result  that  Nixon  em- 
phasized to  an  American  audience. 

For  Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese 
audiences,  however,  there  was  not  such  cheer- 
ful news.  TTielr  prospect  Is  continuous  war, 
perhaps  now  less  bloody  in  South  Vietnam 
but  more  costly  to  Cambodia. 

Only  some  of  the  increased  fighting  In 
Cambodia  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
U.S.  Incursions,  however. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  de- 
cision to  help  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  oust 
the  Lon  Nol  government  from  Phnom  Penh 
had  already  been  taken.  The  "summit  confer- 
ence of  Indochlnese  peoples"  on  this  was  held 
In  China  In  late  April,  about  the  time  Nixon 
began  to  wrestle  with  the  question  of  Inter- 
ventlon. 

Nonetheless,  the  main  point  of  Communist 
military  actions  In  Cambodia  now  seems  to 
be  developing  and  protecting  areas  from 
which  they  can  continue  to  carry  on  the  Viet- 
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nam  war.  with  the  overthrow  of  Premier  Lon 
Nol  only  a  secondary  aim. 

A  curious  result  Is  developing  Irom  this 
situation. 

With  the  Americans  puUlng  back  In  one 
direction,  Into  South  Vietnam,  and  with  the 
Communists  being  forced  back  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Into  Cambodia,  a  buffer  zone — 
leaky  and  imperfect,  but  still  a  sort  of  cordon 
sanitalre — Is  being  developed. 

It  can  only  continue  to  exist  by  the  efforts 
of  South  Vietnamese,  and  to  a  lesser  or  zero 
extent  by  Cambodian  troops,  who  remain  in 
that  zone. 

So  the  Asian  allies — helped  by  U.S.  planes — 
will  be  providing  a  short  of  shield  for  the 
U.S.  soldiers  who.  Nixon  emphasized,  now 
enjoy  greater  safety. 

But  this  shoiild  not  be  confused,  as  Nixon 
tended  to  do.  with  ending  the  war.  It  only 
means  someone  else  Is  more  exposed  to  attack 
than  the  Americans. 

This  Is  the  old  problem  that  has  been 
plaguing  Washington's  claims  about  the  war. 
It  Is  the  probable  incompatibility  of  ex- 
tricating American  soldiers  and  of  achieving 
an  end  to  the  war. 

All  the  indications  visible  from  here  or 
from  Saigon  are  that  North  Vietnam,  which 
does  not  expect  the  war  to  end  any  time  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  woxild  happily  watch 
the  Americans  leave  without  changing  Its 
objectives 

NUon  presented  an  oversimplified  prospect 
on  peace  or  war. 

Once  again,  he  repeated  that  "we  are  ready 
to  negotiate."  But  then.  In  again  threatening 
"sttrong  and  effective  measures"  If  remaining 
U.S.  troops  are  Jeopardized  by  increased  Com- 
munist attacks,  the  President  blurred  things. 
The  possibilities  are  not  limited  simply 
to  peace  negotiations  or  Increased  atttacks. 
There  is  the  middle  course,  which  Hanoi 
seems  to  be  following,  of  hanging  on  with 
fighting  at  approximately  the  same  level. 
without  border  sanctuaries  but  with  a  strong 
support  position  in  southeastern  Laos  and 
northeastern  Cambodia. 

Nixon  did  not  deal  with  this  awkward  as- 
pect of  the  problem. 

There  is  another  Interesting  distortion  of 
alternatives  in  his  speech. 

The  linking  together  of  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries was  "a  clear  threat  ...  to  the  security 
of  our  men  m  Vietnam."  Nixon  said.  Had  he 
failed  to  meet  that  threat,  he  Indicated. 
Americas  allies  would  have  lost  confidence 
In  the  United  States. 

The  President's  Implication  was  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  that  threat  was  by  sending 
U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia,  so  he  had  to  do  it 
for  worldwide  reasons. 

There  Is  debate  in  Saigon  about  the  degree 
of  the  threat  or  whether  that  was  the  only 
way  to  meet  It. 

In  the  short-term  military  thinking  which 
seemed  to  be  the  dominant  thinking  done  on 
the  decision,  it  was  the  easiest  way  and  the 
most  temptingly  quick  way.  It  was  thinking 
In  terms  of  the  "war  In  Vietnam,  "  but  the 
war  now  reaches  much  wider. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  5,  1970) 
Laos.  Cambodia  Lnuxr  Sczn~es  or  Most 

PlCHTtNG   UP  TO  2   YEAES  i 

(  By  Joseph  Kraft  i 

Saicok. — "Por  the  next  year  or  tu-o  most  of 
the  fighting  will  probably  be  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos."  Deputy  Ambassador  Sam  Berger 
said  the  other  day.  And  that  offhand  com- 
ment by  one  of  the  beaklest  of  the  hawks 
here  in  Saigon  explains  why  most  of  the 
Washington  Justifications  for  the  Cambodian 
operations  carry  so  little  weight. 

For  the  Washington  apologia  are  based  on 
the  standards  of  the  war  as  it  used  to  be.  But. 
in  fact,  there  is  a  whole  new  war  her*,  fea- 
turing new  commitments  to  a  new  regime  In 
Cambodia.  That  entails  new  forces  In  being, 
new  opportunities  for  the  other  side,  and  a 


new  set  of   criteria   to  measure  success  or 
failure. 

In  the  war  as  It  used  to  be.  the  other  side 
had  settled  down  to  a  strategy  aimed  at  coun- 
tering President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram. The  primary  objective  was  to  weaken 
and  discredit  the  South  Vietnamese  regime 
by  selective  strikes  against  Its  Installations 
and  officials  all  across  the  country. 

This  strategy  did  not  lend  Itself  to  counter 
attack  by  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  E^ven  by  American  estimates  enemy 
kllled-m-acUon  fell  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  by  about  fifty  per  cent — from  3.000 
to  2,000  per  week.  And  there  were  correspond- 
ing drops  In  enemy  losses  of  weapons  and 
supplies. 

Set  against  that  measure,  the  Cambodian 
venture  registers  a  dramatic  Improvement  by 
our  side.  Estimates  of  enemy  klUed-ln-actlon 
soared  to  nearly  6.000  In  the  first  week  of  May, 
and  then  held  about  3.000  weekly.  There  were 
well-publlclzed  discoveries  of  huge  stocks  of 
rtce,  weapons,  ammunition  and  other  stuff. 
The  South  Vietnamese  forces  showed  a  ca- 
pacity to  execute  highly  coordinated  strikes 
on  the  ground  suid  by  air  and  sea.  The  opera- 
tion looks.  In  short,  like  an  unqualified 
success. 

But  In  the  process,  American  objectives  in 
the  war  have  been  raised.  The  United  States 
has  acquired,  or  at  least  become  credited 
with,  a  new  protege.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
general  view  here  Is  that  the  United  States 
Intervened  In  order  to  save  the  Cambodian 
government  which  replaced  the  regime  of 
Norodom  Sihanouk — the  new  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol. 

Thus,  the  Cambodian  foreign  minister.  In 
a  speech  to  the  Djakarta  conference  of  Asian 
nations  on  May  16.  described  his  government 
Eis  living  In  a  state  of  siege,  and  then  added: 
"We  have  been  relieved  by  the  help  brought 
to  us  by  the  Americans  and  our  South  Viet- 
namese neighbors."  A  South  Vietnamese  In- 
telligence officer  with  ministerial  rank  told 
Mike  Wallace  of  CBS  and  this  columnist  that 
"the  Americans  panicked  and  Intervened 
when  it  looked  like  the  Lon  Nol  regime  would 
collapse."  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  told  a 
group  of  American  Journalists  that  if  the  Lon 
Nol  government  lasted.  President  Nixon 
would  do  well  In  the  congressional  elections 
this  year,  and  the  election  In  1972. 

The  view  here.  In  short,  equates  Ameri- 
can Interest  with  the  Lon  Nol  government. 
If  not  absolutely  obliged,  the  United  States 
Is  under  heavy  pressure  to  keep  the  Lon  Nol 
government  going.  If  that  regime  falls,  the 
Cambodian  operations  will  be  called  a  fail- 
ure. 

Nobody  knows  exacty  what  It  will  take  to 
keep  the  Cambodian  regime  alive.  Not  sur- 
prisingly there  is  an  internal  fight  in  Sai- 
gon as  to  what  is  required.  One  group,  cen- 
tering around  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky.  favors  a  considerable  forward  commit- 
ment of  South  Vietnamese  troops  to  knock 
out  the  enemy.  Another  group,  centering 
around  President  Thleu.  believes  It  will  be 
enough  to  station  Just  across  the  Cambodian 
border  strike  forces  that  can  block  any 
threats  In  the  center  of  the  country  as  they 
materialize. 

Probably  the  Thleu  approach  will  win — 
the  more  so  as  the  President  has  American 
backing.  Still,  the  sorting  out  will  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  It  will  be  a  long  time.  To 
use  a  metaphor  employed  by  a  leading  Amer- 
ican commander  here,  before  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  gets  over  its  night  on  the  town 
and  goes  back  to  work. 

That  leaves  two  new  openings  for  the 
Communists.  In  Cambodia,  the  Communists 
have  the  obvious  possibility  of  doing  what 
they  refrained  from  doing  under  the  Siha- 
nouk regime.  They  can  develop  a  country- 
wide guerrilla  movement  based  In  the  rural 
areas.  Given  the  urban  focus  of  the  present 
regime  In  Phnom  Penh,  the  organization  of 
a  peasant  resistance  looks  like  child's  play. 


In  South  Vietnam,  the  massing  of  govern- 
ment forces  on  the  Cambodian  front  exposes 
what  one  Communist  leader  calls  "holes" 
behind  the  line.  The  other  side  is  in  better 
position  thtin  ever  to  pursue  low  level  at- 
tacks on  major  government  installations. 
The  seizure  of  Dalat — which  is  a  kind  of 
government  vacation  spot^ — over  last  week- 
end Is  a  perfect  case  in  point. 

Perhaps  the  Communists  will  miss  these 
opportunities.  It  may  t>e  that  they  are  too 
weak  to  get  moving  in  Cambodia,  or  to  step 
up  their  actions  here  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
may  even  be  that  the  decisive  constraint 
will  be  the  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
joint  American  and  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tion against  their  former  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  standards  of  the  old  war. 
The  numbers  of  enemy  killed,  the  amount 
of  supplies  seized,  and  the  improved  per- 
formance by  the  Saigon  forces  are  not  the 
kind  of  factors  they  used  to  be.  A  whole 
new  war  Is  on.  and  It  Is  far  too  early  to 
measure  success  or  failure.  Indeed,  perhaps 
all  that  is  clear  is  that  anybody  who  needs 
a  quick  success  Is  in  bad  trouble. 


BEHIND    THE    KHAKI    CURTAIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally the  khaki  curtain  in  Saigon  is 
raised  and  the  American  people  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Vietnam.  Such  an  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  New  York  Times  recently. 

Terence  Smith,  a  Times  correspond- 
ent in  Southeast  Asia,  led  off  his  analysis 
in  this  fashion: 

There  is  widespread  doubt  among  the  most 
experienced  American  observers  In  South 
Vietnam  that  current  United  States  policies 
will  bring  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Smith  reports  that  "at  the  root  of 
the  pessimistic  outlook  are  serious  and 
widely  held  doubts  '  about: 

First.  The  efficacy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's much  publicized  Vietnam- 
ization  program. 

Second.  The  wisdom  of  our  military 
extension  into  Cambodia. 

Third.  The  effectiveness  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government. 

Fourth.  The  fragile  nature  of  the  civil 
pacification  program. 

In  addition,  the  analysis  points  out, 
the  creation  of  a  soimd  political  formula 
has  eluded  policymakers.  An  Army  ma- 
jor is  quoted  as  saying: 

Vletnamlzatlon.  by  itself,  won't  produce 
any  kind  of  peace  in  this  country,  just  or 
otherwise.  Unless  It  is  matched  by  some  sort 
of  political  settlement,  Vletnamlzatlon  just 
means  that  the  fighting  will  go  on  and  on. 
But  Instead  of  Americans  killing  Vietnamese, 
you'll  have  Vietnamese  killing  Vietnamese. 

Interestingly  enough,  according  to  the 
analysis: 

Gen  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  commander  of 
United  States  forces  in  Vietnam,  has  indi- 
cated to  friends  that  he  feels  that  President 
Nixon  drastically  oversold  the  (Cambodian) 
operation  and  enlarged  its  goals  beyond  real- 
izable dimensions 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1970) 

U.S.  Aides  in  Saigon  Question  Policy 

(The  following  assessment  of  the  situation 
In  Indochina  was  written  by  the  chief  of  the 
Saigon  bureau  of  The  New  York  Times,  who 
has  Just  completed  a  15-month  assignment 
in  South  Vietnam. ) 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  June  1. — There  Is 
widespread  doubt  among  the  most  experi- 
enced American  observers  In  South  Vietnam 
that  current  United  States  policies  will  bring 
lasting  peace. 

Although  110,000  American  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and  enormous 
strides  have  been  made  In  pacification  In  the 
last  18  months,  the  United  States  stUl  faces 
vast  problems  in  extricating  Itself. 

At  the  root  of  the  pessimistic  outlook  are 
serious  and  widely  held  doubts  about  the 
following: 

The  efficacy  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program, 
which  has  yet  to  face  major  challenges. 

The  wisdom  of  the  extension  of  the  war 
Into  Cambodia,  which,  despite  the  Immediate 
military  gains  It  may  achieve,  seems  likely  to 
complicate  American  efforts  to  disengage  and 
may  eventually  Involve  the  United  States — 
step  by  painful  step — In  the  defense  of  yet 
another  weak  and  uncertain  government. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment In  dealing  with  Increasingly  serious 
economic  and  political  problems  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  nature  of  the  progress  achieved  In  the 
pacification  program,  which  remains  fragile 
and  subject  to  the  enemy's  will. 

Plnally,  there  is  a  conviction  that  United 
States  policies  fall  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
central  element  In  the  Vietnam  puzzle:  the 
need  for  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
that  reflects  the  true  balance  of  power  among 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

"We  won't  solve  this  war  by  cleaning  out 
the  base  areas  in  Cambodia,  or  even  by  re- 
placing American  troops  with  South  Viet- 
namese." an  American  who  has  spent  five 
years  In  Vietnam  said  the  other  day. 

"We  have  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  find  an  acceptable  way  of  distributing 
political  power  among  the  Vietnamese.  That's 
what  the  fighting  is  all  about,  and  It  won't 
stop  untU  we  solve  It." 

The  skepticism  about  American  policy  Is 
shared  In  many  quarters  in  Vietnam — by 
young,  dedicated  Americans  working  at  the 
province  and  district  level,  and  by  Independ- 
ent observers,  Including  Journalists  and  for- 
eign diplomats.  It  Is  greatest  among  those 
whose  jobs  permit  them  to  travel  around 
Vietnam. 

The  attitude  Is  also  evident  among  edu- 
cated. Independent  South  Vietnamese,  peo- 
ple outside  the  Government  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  their  country 
after  the  American  disengagement. 

A     TRACE     OP     BiTTERNESS 

Through  the  remarks  of  all  those  people 
runs  a  common  theme:  No  lasting  peace  Is 
possible  vrtthout  a  political  solution. 

"Vletnamlzatlon,  by  Itself,  won't  produce 
any  kind  of  peace  In  this  country,  just  or 
otherwise."  a  31-year-old  major  who  works  as 
a  district  adviser  In  the  pacification  program 
said  recently  with  more  than  a  trace  of 
bitterness. 

"Unless  It  Is  matched  by  some  sort  of  po- 
litical settlement,  Vletnamlzatlon  Just  means 
that  the  fighting  will  go  on  and  on.  But  In- 
stead of  Americans  killing  Vietnamese,  youll 
have  Vietnamese  killing  Vietnamese." 

Many  people  here,  like  the  major,  acknowl- 
edge that  Vletnamlzatlon  will  eventually  get 
American  soldiers  off  the  battlefield — 
though  not  necessarily  out  of  the  country — 
but  they  Insist  that  It  will  not  end  the  war 
or  produce  a  Just  peace. 

Behind  that  belief  Is  the  conviction  that 
the  enemy  continues  to  have  the  necessary 
strength,  spirit,  manpower  and  determlna- 
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tlon  to  continue  the  struggle  In  South  Viet- 
nam— and  Laos  and  Cambodia — for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Few  military  men  here  dis- 
pute that  assessment  of  the  Communists' 
capability. 

LOST    IN    THE    FUROR 

President  Nixon's  offer,  In  his  address  April 
20,  to  discuss  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  "a  fair 
poUtlcal  solution  | reflecting)  the  exIsUng  re- 
lationship of  political  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam" had  barely  begun  to  sink  In  when  It 
was  lost  In  the  furor  caused  by  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  10  days  later.  It  may  have  been, 
as  one  American  here  described  It,  "the  first 
casualty  of  Nixon's  decision  to  go  into  Cam- 
bodia." 

The  senior  members  of  the  American  mili- 
tary command  are  visibly  defensive  about  the 
Cambodian  operation  and  the  controversy  It 
has  caused.  They  Insist  that  It  was  a  militar- 
ily Justlflable  tactical  operation  that  got 
caught  up  In  larger  strategic  and  political 
questions. 

Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  commander  of 
United  States  forces  In  Vietnam,  has  Indi- 
cated to  friends  that  he  feels  that  President 
Nixon  drastically  oversold  the  operation  and 
enlarged  Its  goals  beyond  realizable  dimen- 
sions. 

The  general  has  said  that  the  real  purpose 
was  to  put  a  dent  In  the  enemy's  supply  sys- 
tem and  not,  as  Mr.  Nixon  suggested,  to  over- 
run and  clean  out  the  Communist  head- 
quarters. 

The  greatest  peril  In  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture seems  to  lie  In  the  period  after  June  30. 
when  the  Americans  have  withdrawn  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  likely  to  continue  their 
operations.  The  consensus  here  Is  that  the 
President  Is  going  to  find  It  far  harder  to  get 
Americans  out  of  Cambodia  than  It  was  to 
send  them  In. 

choice   rOR    AMERICANS 

In  the  short  run  the  Americans  may  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  going  to  the 
aid  of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  watching 
them  flounder  if  they  come  under  heavy 
pressure.  In  the  long  run  the  United  States 
could  find  Itself  committed  by  proxy,  as  a 
result  of  South  Vietnamese  pledges  and  ac- 
tions, to  the  defense  of  the  shaky  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  Lon  Nol.  which  dis- 
placed Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  become  overex- 
tended In  Cambodia,  the  Americans  are  going 
to  find  It  correspondingly  difficult  to  carry 
out  their  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  on 
schedule. 

Apart  from  the  complications  of  the  Cam- 
bodian venture,  Vletnamlzatlon  faces  other 
serious  problems.  So  far  a  total  of  110,000 
Americans  have  been  pulled  out  of  Vietnam, 
leaving  429,000  behind.  The  real  test  will 
come  In  the  next  year,  during  which  150,000 
more  will  have  been  withdrawn  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  to  take  on  the  heavy 
fighting. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  danger  is  mili- 
tary. For  the  last  four  years  the  large  Amer- 
ican combat  divisions  have  effectively 
manned  the  front  lines.  They  have  pursued 
the  main  North  Vietnamese  and  VIetcong 
units  relentlessly,  gradually  driving  them 
from  populated  areas  Into  the  jungles  and 
mountains  along  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
borders. 

As  Vletnamlzatlon  advances,  the  South 
Vietnamese  divisions  will  take  on  the  task 
while  the  remaining  American  units  fall  back 
Into  something  approaching  garrison  duty. 
Their  safety  and  that  of  an  additional  250.- 
000  or  more  Americans  providing  combat  and 
logistical  support  will  depend  on  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

HIGHER    TOLL    FORESEEN 

Even  conceding  substantial  Improvement 
m  the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  them 
coping  with  divisions  of  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  as  effectively  as  the  Americans  did. 


The  result  may  be  significantly  Increased 
casualties — American  as  well  as  South  Viet- 
namese— In  the  later  stages  of  the  with- 
drawal process. 

Another  consequence  may  be  strikingly 
reduced  security  in  certain  areas  of  the 
countryside,  most  notably  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country. 

In  the  northernmost  area.  I  Corps,  the 
enemy  has  more  than  20  battalions  of  fresh, 
well-equipped  regulars  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
demilitarized  zone,  and  It  has  the  capacity 
to  reinforce  them  with  up  to  three  divisions 
at  any  time. 

When  the  three  divisions  of  Americans  that 
are  stationed  there  are  withdrawn,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  have  to  take  on  the  job  of 
patrolling  along  the  demlUtarlzed  zone  and 
protecting  the  coastal  cities  of  Quangtrl,  Hue 
and  Danang.  At  the  very  least,  they  will  re- 
quire reinforcements,  and  It  Is  not  clear 
from  where  additional  troops  would  come. 

There  Is  a  parallel  situation  In  11  Corps, 
the  area  south  of  the  border  region,  where 
moiuitalnous  terrain  and  bad  communica- 
tions are  a  tangible  asset  for  the  enemy 

As  a  result  of  years  of  Intensive  allied 
operations,  the  Communists  have  been 
pushed  from  the  heavily  populated  coastal 
plain  Into  the  mountains.  Once  the  Ameri- 
cans are  gone  the  South  Vietnamese  may  be 
hard-pressed  to  keep  them  there. 

IMPACT    ON    SHAKY    ECONOMY 

Vletnamlzatlon  will  also  have  a  drastic 
Impact  on  South  Vietnam's  already  shaky 
economic  structure.  The  country  earns  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  its  foreign  currency  from 
Defense  Department  outlays  and  private 
spending  by  American  soldiers.  As  the  with- 
drawal proceeds  the  supply  of  dollars  will  be 
cut  back  Just  when  they  are  most  needed  to 
bolster  a  sorely  weakened  economy. 

In  addition,  the  approximately  145,000 
Vietnamese  who  are  directly  employed  by 
United  States  agencies  and  companies  will 
have  to  find  Jobs. 

Those  bleak  prospects  are  considered  by 
knowledgeable  people  here  to  be  a  principal 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  of 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

The  domestic  political  and  economic  situ- 
ation has  deteriorated  drsmiatlcally  In  recent 
months.  While  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  riveted  on  Cambodia.  Mr.  Thleu 
has  been  coping  with  just  about  the  noisiest 
political  crisis  since  his  election. 

Rather  than  working  to  rally  his  non- 
Communist  political  opposition  behind  him, 
as  the  United  States  Embassy  has  been  urg- 
ing him  to  do  lately.  President  Thleu  has 
come  down  hard  on  any  group  that  has 
challenged  his  authority  or  criticized  his 
regime.  Individuals  with  the  temerity  to 
speak  out  have  been  prosecuted  and  jailed. 
Groups  that  have  expressed  their  complaints 
in  public  demonstrations  have  been  tear- 
gassed  and  beaten  by  riot  pwUcemen. 

Now  there  Is  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  of 
the  Government  In  newspapers  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  can  only  be  expected  to 
Increase  during  the  Senate  election  this  fall 
and  the  presidential  contest  next  year. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Thleu  has  failed  to  create 
anything  approximating  a  national  ptirty 
that  might  be  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
country  In  preparation  for  a  political  bat- 
tle with  the  Communists.  Instead,  his  basic 
distrust  of  politicians — he  was  a  general — 
and  his  reluctance  to  share  power  remain 
as  great  as  ever. 


A  DISTRESSING  SITUATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
sensed  that  military  considerations  have 
been  permitted  to  overwhelm  the  larger 
political  and  diplomatic  aspects  of  for- 
eign policymaking.  This  is  not  a  new 
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weakness,  but  it  is  a  distressing  one  nev- 
ertheless, particularly  in  view  of  the 
avowals  of  the  Nixon  administration 
when  it  came  to  ofHce  in  January  1969. 

A  newspaper  column  by  Peter  Lisagor, 
appearing  in  the  Evening  Star,  sets  forth 
details  of  this  military  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs.  The  State  Department  is  not 
an  institution  without  flaws.  But  the 
less  it  is  permitted  to  exercise  its  proper 
role  in  foreign  policy,  the  less  capable  it 
becomes  of  doing  so.  It  is,  indeed,  time 
for  a  change. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  in- 
formative article  by  Mr.  Lisagor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   the  Washington  Star.  June  3.   1970) 

Statx  Peels  Left  Oct  on  War  i 

(By  Peter  Lisagor)  I 

To  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  diplomatic 
officials  here.  President  NUon  apparently  con- 
siders the  Cambodian  Invasion  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
In  strictly  military  terms 

His  failure  to  Include  any  top-level  State 
Department  official  in  his  weekend  meeting 
at  San  Clemente.  Calif.,  underscores  what 
diplomatic  sources  believe  to  be  an  indif- 
ference to  the  political  implications  of  his 
moves  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  further  downgrades.  In  their  Judgment, 
the  ultimate  necessity  to  find  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  war.  even  though  the  Vlet- 
namlzation  process  can  be  carried  out  in 
theory  without  concern  for  the  political  out- 
come of  the  conflict. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  high  diplomatic 
ofBcial  plainly  tends  to  minimize  the  role  of 
the  State  Department  in  the  development 
of  a  policy  with  international  consequences 
of  a  political  nature. 

Diplomatic  sources  say  they  have  no  ex- 
planation for  the  exclusion  of  a  top  depart- 
mental adviser. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  could 
not  have  attended  personally  Inasmuch  as 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  Sunday 
night  from  Europe. 

But  the  two  undersecretaries  of  state.  El- 
liot Richardson  and  Alexis  Johnson,  have 
been  Intimately  involved  in  Vietnam  policy 
councils,  and  either  could  have  represented 
Rogers,  the  sources  said. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  President  wanted 
a  "progress  report"  from  Gen.  Creighton 
Abrams.  allied  commander  in  Vietnam,  and 
other  top  brass  on  military  operations  In 
Csunbodla  and  South  Vietnam.  But  diplo- 
matic officials  regard  the  military  and  polit- 
ical factors  as  so  closely  linked  as  to  require 
concerted  attention. 

Nixon  has  been  criticized  in  Congress  for 
appearing  to  Ignore  the  peace  talks  in  Paris. 
He  has  yet  to  replace  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as 
chief  negotiator  and  has  left  the  task  in  the 
hands  of  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer, 
Philip  Habib 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  Habib  and  have  turned 
over  the  desultory  meetings  In  Paris  to  sec- 
ond-level representatives. 

Administration  sources  say  that  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  Presidents  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  affairs,  attended  the  Cali- 
fornia meeting  and  undoubtedly  will  Inform 
top  State  Department  officials  about  the  dis- 
cussions. 

But  to  the  veteran  diplomats,  that  hardly 
explains  what  they  view  as  a  serious  rebuBT 
to  the  operational  and  policy-making  role 
of  the  State  Department. 


DEEPER  IN  THE  MORASS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  the  preponderance  of 
editorial  comment  that  has  reached  me 
is  critical  of  our  engagement  in  Cambo- 
dia. The  Vice  President  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  criticism  is  restricted  to 
a  handful  of  "eastern"  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  This  is  not  so. 

The  Chattanooga,  Term.,  Times  has 
spoken  out  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Deeper  in  the  Morass?"  The  editorial 
underscores  inconsistencies  in  the  Presi- 
dential decision.  I  wish  to  cite  several 
passages : 

Six  weeks  or  so  from  now,  we  can  expect 
claims  of  success  to  emanate  from  Saigon 
and  Washington.  But  we  have  listened  to 
these  claims  for  eight  years,  and  one  by  one 
they  have  proved  to  be  exaggerated  at  best. 
In  the  end,  it  may  be  Impossible  to  Judge 
what  actually  has  been  accomplished. 

At  best  we  can  expect  major  cuts  In  the 
Communist  supply  lines  and  meaningful 
destruction  of  war  materials,  blunting  for  a 
time  their  ability  to  attack  across  the  border; 
all  this  accompanied  by  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  back  into  South  Vietnam;  and  unac- 
companied  by   Chinese  entry  into   the   war. 

There  was  a  time  when  cle'aning  out  the 
Cambodian  rats"  nest  might  have  been  an 
effective  move.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  now 
within  a  context  of  withdrawal;  and  it  seems 
to  us  it  can  have  little  lasting  meaning  unless 
President  Nixon  puts  the  whole  policy  of 
withdrawal  on  the  block.  Such  a  move  would 
be  disastrous  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. 

In  its  concluding  paragraph,  the  edito- 
rial quotes  approvingly  an  observation-. 

There  Is  something  basically  illogical  about 
getting  Involved  in  Cambodia  when  our  fun- 
damental policy  is  to  withdraw  from  neigh- 
boring South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deeper  in    the  Morass? 

The  commitment  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  Cambodian  fighting,  un- 
announced for  24  hours  after  the  American 
backing  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Parrot's 
Beak  oi}eration  was  revealed,  wsis  such  a  stun- 
ning surprise — even  to  many  officials  high 
in  our  own  government — as  to  lend  an  air  of 
unreality. 

There  are  indications  this  was  a  last-min- 
ute decision. 

For  Mr.  Nixon  acted  even  as  Time  maga- 
zine hit  the  streets  quoting  a  White  House 
aide:  ".  .  .  the  last  thing  we  want  is  Involve- 
ment of  U.S.  ground  troops  In  Cambodia." 

Still  virtually  wet  was  the  ink  in  Thurs- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  like  Time  a  sup- 
porter of  Vietnamese  policy  through  three 
administrations,  quoting  a  State  Department 
official  as  saying  flatly;  "'Richard  Nixon  is 
not — repeat  not — going  to  commit  American 
troops  to  Cambodia  in  an  election  year." 

The  same  article  quoted  Sen.  Stennls  as  op- 
posing the  step.  Now,  the  Senator  is  In  sup- 
port. Sen.  Qoldwater  had  been  against;  and 
now  Is  for,  in  that  mysterious  alchemic 
process  that  hew  led  us  down  the  road  of 
protracted    tragedy    before. 

If  the  employment  of  air  and  other  sup- 
port to  the  Vietnamese  was  so  risky  as  to 
bring  the  near- total  opposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Foreign   Relations   Committee,  why   are 


American  rather  than  Vietnamese  troops  be- 
ing used  in  the  Fishhook?  In  his  distressing 
message  of  Thursday  night,  the  President  did 
not  say.  But  there  could  be  only  one  reason, 
providing  this  move  Is  not  simply  a  taste  for 
war:  We  do  not  feel  the  Vietnamese  alone  can 
handle  the  Job.  All  of  which  does  not  speak 
for  the  Vletnamlzatlon  that  Mr.  Nixon  said 
only  a  few  days  ago  was  proceeding  so  satis- 
factorily that  "we  finally  have  in  sight  the 
Just  peace  we  are  seeking." 

Now,  the  President  puts  the  Cambodian 
invasion  importantly  in  terms  of  a  move  of 
absolute  necessity  to  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can forces  In  Vietnam,  the  withdrawal  time- 
table and  even  our  national  destiny. 

Quickly  granting  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  committed  naked  aggression  in  Cam- 
bodia now  for  years,  and  that  their  troops  re- 
cently and  increasingly  threatened  the  Cam- 
bodian government,  could  the  strategic  se- 
curity situation  possibly  have  changed  that 
much  in  the  brief  time  since  Mr.  Nixon  said 
things  were  going  so  well  that  another  150,- 
000  Americans  could  be  pulled  out? 

We  do  not  believe  it. 

The  decision  seems  more  designed  to 
"save"  the  Cambodians,  and  to  grasp  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  from  strength  in  smashing 
the  enemy,  than  It  was  defensively  designed 
to  improve  security  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  such,  its  aims  are  perfectly  legitimate. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Sen.  Muskie's  Insist- 
ence at  this  pKJint  upon  negotiation  to  end 
the  Vietnamese  war.  There,  the  prospects 
are  bleak.  The  Communlsrta  are  as  yet  not 
interested. 

But  can  It  succeed? 

Mr.  Nixon  speaks  grandly  of  destroying  the 
headquarters  of  COSVIN,  hub  of  the  entire 
enemy  effort  in  that  secton  of  Indochina. 
The  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  will 
Indeed  capture  some  enemy  supplies  and 
weapons  and  destroy  some  facilities.  But  the 
enemy  has  proved  masters  of  mobility  be- 
fore. It  Is  quite  certain  that  their  plans  have 
Included  the  possibility  of  Just  such  an  at- 
tack as  was  launched  Wednesday. 

And  on  the  ground  in  the  Parrot's  Beak. 
Correspondent  James  Sterba  of  The  New 
York  Times  reported  that  many  enemy  units 
had  pulled  out,  albeit  in  a  hurry,  carrying 
supplies  with  them.  He  quoted  several  South 
Vlertnamese  and  American  officers  as  com- 
plaitilng  that  commanders  waited  too  long  in 
beginning  the  thrust,  one  American  saying, 
""I  think  if  we  would  have  come  in  here  a 
day  earUer,  we  would  have  gotten  them.  But 
we  waited  in  Tay  NInh  for  four  days  and 
everybody  there  knew  something  big  was 
up."' 

The  cost,  meanwhile.  In  American  casual- 
ties and  American  lives  is  escalated. 

We  must  hope,  as  we  have  hoped  so  often 
in  vain  before,  for  success. 

The  more  one  listened  to  the  President 
Thursday  night,  and  the  more  he  spoke  of 
putting  his  political  future  on  the  line,  the 
more  Impression  of  confidence  one  received. 

Six  weeks  or  so  from  now,  we  can  expect 
claims  of  success  to  emanate  from  Saigon 
and  Washington,  But  we  have  listened  to 
these  claims  for  eight  years,  and  one  by  one 
they  have  proved  to  be  exaggerated  at  best. 
In  the  end.  It  may  be  impossible  to  Judge 
what  actually  has  been  accomplished. 

At  best  we  can  expect  major  cuts  in  the 
Communist  supply  lines  and  meaningful  de- 
struction of  war  materials,  blunting  for  a 
time  their  ability  to  attack  across  the  border: 
all  this  accompanied  by  withdrawal  ol  our 
forces  back  into  South  Vietnam;  and  un- 
accompanied by  Chinese  entry  into  the  war. 

There  was  a  time  when  cleaning  out  the 
Cambodian  rats"  nest  might  have  been  an 
effective  move.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  now 
within  a  context  of  withdrawal;  and  It  seems 
to  us  It  can  have  little  lasting  meaning  un- 
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less  President  Nixon  puts  the  whole  policy 
of  withdrawal  on  the  block.  Such  a  move 
would  be  disastrous  domestically  and  In- 
ternationally. 

All  in  all,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  day 
before  the  American  foray,  had  precharac- 
terized  the  matter  aptly  in  quoting  a  United 
States  general  with  considerable  experience 
In  Vietnam: 

"There  is  something  basically  Uloglcal 
about  getting  involved  In  Cambodia  when 
our  fundamental  policy  Is  to  withdraw  Irotn 
neighboring  South  Vietnam."' 


"TIME  TO  COME  HOME" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  "It's  time 
to  come  home." 

With  that  sentence,  an  influential  pub- 
lisher, John  S.  Knight,  concludes  his 
column  on  Southeast  Asia,  as  published 
in  the  Boise,  Idaho,  Statesman  on  May  24, 
1970. 

After  50,000  American  servicemen  dead 
and  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $110 
billion  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  have  "not 
singed  the  whiskers  of  a  single  commis- 
sar in  Moscow  or  Peking,"  as  another 
American  editor,  Wallace  Carroll,  vividly 
has  phrased  it. 

Mr.  Knight  suggests  that  "mental  la- 
ziness has  led  to  the  proliferation  of  dan- 
gerous myths  which,  unfortunately,  cloud 
our  thinking  on  many  important  issues." 
He  lists  two.  One  of  these  is  the  myth 
of  "victory,"  although  successive  presi- 
dential administrations  have  referred  to 
our  Vietnam  involvement  as  that  of 
fighting  a  limited  war  for  limited  objec- 
tives. A  second  myth  is  that  we  must  live 
up  to  our  "commitments."  Mr.  Knight 
correctly  points  out  that  no  treaty  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate  which  states 
that  the  United  States  is  automatically 
bound  to  provide  South  Vietnam  with 
military  forces. 

Mr.  Knight  concludes  on  this  proper 
note: 

To  those  who  remonstrate  with  our  failure 
to  slavishly  back  the  President,  let  the  an- 
swer be  made  that  we  seek  not  to  drive  him 
from  office  but  to  help  persuade  him  that  a 
continuation  of  the  war  to  save  Asia  risks 
the  destruction  of  America  In  the  process. 

It's  time  to  come  home. 

Indeed,  it  is,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Knight's  persuasive  colimm  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Boise    (Idaho)    Statesman, 

May  24,  19701 

Asian  War:  Time  To  Come  Home 

Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  be  fond  of  quot- 
ing from  Isaiah,  "Come  now,  and  let  us  rea- 
son together." 

How  unfortunate  it  is  that  this  wholly 
admirable  precept  is  today  almost  totally 
Ignored  In  the  shallow  sounding  of  a  strident 
society. 

For  when,  if  ever.  Is  one  able  to  engage  In 
a  rational  dialogue  on  any  subject — be  it  the 
war  in  Indochina,  campus  revolts,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  our  sagging 
economic  situation? 

As  the  old  saw  goes:  "It's  not  the  things 
you  don't  know  that  get  you  Into  trouble. 
It's  the  things  you  know  for  sure  that  aren"t 
so." 

So  many  of  us  are  so  certain  about  every- 


thing, and  never  mind  hearing  the  other  side 
or  even  sides  of  an  issue  or  question.  What 
pmsses  for  courage  In  taking  a  position  may 
actually  be  a  manifestation  of  Ignorance.  To 
arrive  at  firm  conclusions  without  adequate 
information  Is  a  form  of  frighterUng  self- 
delusion. 

In  these  days  of  tube-fed  trivia  and  slov- 
enly reading  habits,  America"s  intellectual 
underdevelopment  lis  Indeed  a  worrisome 
thing. 

We  come  to  Judgments  without  bothering 
to  examine  the  facts.  We  know  for  sure  the 
things  that  aren"t  so.  Such  mental  laziness 
has  led  to  the  proliferation  of  dangerous 
myths  which,  unfortunately,  cloud  our 
thinking  on  many  important  issues. 

An  example:  When  the  New  York  Times 
interviewed  a  number  of  lower  Manhattan 
demonstrators  who  support  President  Nix- 
on's march  into  Cambodia,  printer  John 
Nash  made  this  statement:  "We've  got  to 
beat  the  Communists  somewhere.  So  we're 
fighting  them.  Victory.  No  substitute  for 
victory." 

Mr.  Nash,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  is  a 
good  and  patriotic  American.  His  devotion 
to  flag  and  country  is  admirable.  Yet  his 
assumptions  are  based  upon  a  cruel  myth. 

For  we  have  not  turned  back  communism 
in  Southeast  Asia,  nor  are  we  likely  to  do  so. 
In  the  16  years  that  we  have  been  helping 
South  Vietnam,  the  two  great  Communist 
powers — Russia  and  Red  China — remain 
completely  untouched. 

The  latest  casualty  figures  reveal  that  42,- 
118  Americans  have  been  killed  and  278,006 
wounded  since  1954.  Cost  of  the  war  exceeds 
$100  billion  and  is  continuing  at  the  rate  of 
$25  billion  a  year. 

Yet,  as  Wallace  Carroll  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  observes,  "we 
have  not  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  single 
commissar  in  Moscow  or  Peking." 

Now  as  to  the  "victory"  myth.  It  has  long 
been  Iterated  and  reiterated  by  our  govern- 
ment that  "we  are  fighting  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives."  So  wherein  lies  the  hope 
of  victory? 

Another  myth  propagated  by  the  Johnson 
administration  and  accepted  under  Nixon 
is  the  statement  that  we  must  live  up  to  ovur 
"commitments.'' 

No  treaty  was  ever  negotiated  or  ratified 
by  the  Senate  which  stated  that  the  United 
States  was  automatically  bound  to  provide 
South  Vietnam  with  military  forces. 

Under  the  SEATO  pact  and  in  the  event  of 
aggression,  the  signatory  p)owers  were  obli- 
gated only  to  act  "in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes."  This  provision  was 
never  implemented  by  the  United  States. 

The  famous  Eisenhower  letter  of  October 
24,  1954,  to  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam  Is  often  cited  by  the 
interventionists   as   a   "commitment." 

In  this  communication  President  Eisen- 
hower promised  military  and  civilian  ad- 
visers, war  materiel,  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  in  exchange  for  certain  "needed 
reforms."  The  reforms  were  never  made  and 
for  nine  years  only  a  few  fighting  men  went 
to  South  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  commitment  myth  still  persists 
In  the  minds  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon,  and  In  all  likelihood  at  the 
White  House. 

A  sizable  sector  of  our  citizenry  is  obsessed 
with  the  notion  that  either  we  must  defeat 
the  Communists  or  they  will  defeat  us. 

Prom  a  military  standpoint,  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  "defeat"'  either 
Russia  or  Red  China  in  conclusive  fashion. 
The  Russians,  if  we  can  believe  Defense 
Secretary  Laird,  are  approaching  parity  In 
the  arms  race.  And  the  Red  Chinese  will 
number  a  billion  by  1980. 

A  nuclear  war  with  Russia  might  be  our 
last  one. 

What  should  concern  all  Americans  is  the 
mounting  evidence  that  we  are  In  the  process 


of  being  destroyed  by  the  Communists  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  life  to  them. 

The  cost  of  our  Indochina  adventure  Is 
bankrupting  the  country,  and  fanning  the 
flames  of  a  ruinous  inflation  which  con- 
sumes our  savings  and  pensions.  Billions 
spent  upon  Indochina  are  sorely  needed  for 
our  domestic  needs. 

If  the  Communists  had  arranged  this  na- 
tion's course,  no  more  devious  plan  for  our 
destruction  could  have  been  devised. 

The  war  and  campus  riots  have  polarized 
our  thinking  to  an  alarming  degree.  Many 
people  class  all  demonstrating  students  as 
hippies   or  Yipples   or  even   revolutionaries. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority, 
despite  their  concerns  and  outward  protests, 
are  seeking  only  a  better  world  for  them- 
selves and  all  mankind. 

The  President,  by  using  the  term  "bums" 
to  describe  a  group  of  demonstrators,  served 
only  to  widen  the  gap  between  young  and 
old. 

The  vice  president,  by  observing  that  the 
anti-war  demonstrators  in  Washington  in- 
cluded "a  lot  of  students  on  a  typical  spring 
lark  more  Inclined  to  get  Into  the  fountain 
than  listen  to  the  speeches."  revealed  a  typi- 
cal insensitlvity  to  what  the  students  were 
attempting  to  say  to  the  country. 

Wiser  counsel  comes  from  John  E.  Sawyer, 
president  of  Williams  College  where  there  has 
been  no  violence  or  threat  of  violence  on  the 
campus.  Mr.  Sawyer  says:  "The  great  majority 
or  reasonable  and  ooostructlve  young  people 
care  intensely  about  the  best  In  America 
and  are  desperately  worried  about  where  It  Is 
headings. 

"If  the  leadership  of  this  nation."  Presi- 
dent Sawyer  continues,  "does  not  stop  and 
Usten  to  them,  it  is  simply  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  extremists  by  undercutting  the 
basic  trust  of  youth  In  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment and  even  the  traditional  goals  of  our 
society." 

Some  politicians  and  many  older  people 
abhor  the  thought  of  reducing  the  voting  age 
to  18  or  19.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they  main- 
tain that  change  should  ccxne  through  our 
established  Instltutioos. 

How  better  could  we  enlist  the  Interest  of 
young  people  In  working  for  progress  through 
the  system  than  by  giving  them  freedom  of 
the  ballot? 

Finally,  and  when  all  other  arguments  are 
exhausted,  the  indignant  citizen  attempts 
to  clobber  his  adversary  by  saying:  "We 
should  all  stand  back  of  our  President.  He 
knows  more  than  we  do." 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  desire  to  support 
the  President. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  one  must  take 
Issue  with  the  President  on  substantive  ques- 
tions— the  war,  economic  policy  and  the 
fomenting  of  unnecessary  divisions  within 
the  country. 

That  is  the  precious  right  of  every  citizen 
and  Its  exercise  infuses  vitality  Into  our 
democratic  processes  which  have  survived  for 
nearly  two  centuries  under  the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  remonstrate  with  our  failure 
to  slavishly  back  the  President,  let  the 
answer  be  made  that  we  seek  not  to  drive 
him  from  office  but  to  help  persuade  him 
that  a  continuation  of  the  war  to  save  Asia 
risks  the  destruction  of  America  in  the 
process. 

It's  time  to  come  home. 


A  MARINE'S  WIFE  AND  FIVE  SERV- 
ICEMEN WRITE  AGAINST  THE 
WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  there  have  begun  to  arrive  at  my 
office  letters  from  servicemen  and  their 
families  protesting  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  selected  seven  of  these  letters. 
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withholding  names  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  retaliation. 

One  serviceman  writes  that  he  is  com- 
pelled, at  long  last,  to  write  because  he 
refuses  any  longer  to  be  what  he  terms: 
"the  silenced  majority.'  maybe  the 
"mufiBed  majority.'  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  20,  1970. 

Dear  Sir:  One  and  a  half  years  ago  I  was 
a  resident  of  Boise  and  a  freshman  student 
at  Boise  State  College.  Today  I  am  a  member 
of  the  tJ  S.  Navy  Hospital  Corpe. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am 
forbidden  to  participate  in  any  form  of  non- 
violent protest  against  the  course  of  my 
country  in  the  Indochina  war.  This  is  a 
helpless  feeling,  but  I  can,  by  writing  to  you 
and  expressing  my  views,  do  the  next  best 
thing. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  this  Is  the  first  move 
I  have  ever  made  to  voice  my  opinion  of  the 
war  and  the  policies  of  my  country  toward 
it   Better  late  than  never. 

I  have  little  to  say.  but  I  do  think  I  hare 
an  obligation  to  say  it. 

First :  We  don't  belong  In  Indochina 

Second:  Put  the  power  to  wage  war  Into 
the  hands  of  Congress  where  It  belongs 

Third:  Praise  to  you  for  your  support  of 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment 

Thank  you  sir.  in  every  way.  for  being  so 
deepjy  involved  on  both  State  and  National 
levels,  in  standing  up  for  the  ideals  you 
believe  in. 

Senator  Frank  Church. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waj>htngton.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  heartily  support  your  amend- 
ment to  cut  off  funds  for  the  wars  in  Cam- 
bodia. South  Vietnam.  Si  Laos. 

I  only  hope  more  can  be  done. 


Dear  Senator  Church  :  I  am  a  member  of 
the  "'silent  majority",  but  I  feel  as  though 
It  could  be  more  aptly  termed  the  "silenced 
majority"  or  maybe  the  "muffled  majority". 

Over  the  years  we  have  felt  the  awesome 
bigness  of  the  government  spreading  over  us 
like  giant  rain  clouds  billowing  up  from  the 
horizon.  Our  silence  Is  held  as  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  approval,  when  in  reality  It  is 
a  deadening  numbness  created  by  those  dark 
clouds  whose  haunting  presence  continually 
reminds  us  that  we  are  Just  little  people  with 
an  inherited  responsibility  to  wave  the  flag 
on  the  4th.  go  to  p>olls  In  November,  dutifully 
take  up  arms  at  the  government's  will,  and 
to.  quite  franWy.  keep  our  damn  mouths 
shut. 

Let  me  offer  my  support  of  your  courageous 
legislation  to  stop  American  military  action 
In  Cambodia  and  your  valiant  efforts  in 
"seeding  the  clouds  of  governmental  author- 
ity" You  are  helping  to  make  that  vast  "muf- 
fled majority"  aware  of  what  the  military  Is 
actually  doing  In  Southeast  Asia:  killing 
people! 

Mat  10,  1970. 

Senator  Chttrch:  I  am  a  soldier  corrently 
serving  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  feel  I 
have  been  silent  far  too  long.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  President's  "silent  majority" 
and  do  not  wish  my  jHence  to  be  construed 
as  such.  Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  you. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  you  In  your  ef- 
forts to  block  the  Presidents  usurptlon  of 
power  in  Cambodia.  It  Is  reassuring  to  know 
the  people  of  America  still  elect  men  of  your 
convictions. 

Senator.  I  further  urge  you  to  do  all  within 


your  powers  In  your  battle  to  curtail  military 
expenditures  in  Cambodia,  to  assure  that  ef- 
fective legislation  Is  passed  that  would  ac- 
complish this  end.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
President  will  honor  his  pledge  to  withdraw 
Cambodian  invaders  from  that  nation.  Why 
else  do  his  Congressional  supporters  fight  so 
hard  to  see  that  your  proposed  restrictions 
are  not  passed? 

Our  Constitution  calls  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  to  act  as  a  censure  to  assure  that  the 
Executive  Branch  does  not  misuse  It's  powers. 
I  feel  that  the  President  has  done  so  and 
that  only  through  the  efforts  of  men  like 
yourself  can  this  grave  mistake  be  corrected. 


Dear  Senator  Church:  At  this  given  time. 
I  would  like  to  state  my  complete  support 
of  all  of  your  policies  thus  far.  and  com- 
mend you  on  your  proposals  for  the  future. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  consumately  believe 
In  your  superlative  Integrity,  and  I  offer 
my  unmitigated  support.  &s  I  said  before  to 
all  of  your  future  endeavors !  You  in  my  sin- 
cere estimation  epitomize  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can that  all  should  be  proud  to  know.  I  have 
watched  you  and  your  subsequent  actions 
with  a  clinical  eye  thus  far,  and  I  certtUnly 
have  not  been  disappointed  by  what  I  have 
observed  and  heard! 

In  summation,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  proud  that  Individuals  of  your  superla- 
tive calibre  are  United  States  Senators,  and 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  and  God's  speed 
and   good   fortune   In   your   future  plans. 

God  bless  you. 


Mat  22.  1970. 

De.\r  Senator  CHtTBcn:  My  husband  Is  In 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and  has  been 
stationed  in  Viet  Nam  since  July,  1969.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  patriotic  men  I  have  ever 
known. 

But  since  he  has  been  In  Viet  Nam  he  has 
become  terribly  disillusioned  with  our  gov- 
ernment. He  says  our  m^n  feel  they  are  being 
kept  there  because  the .  American  economy 
would  fall  apart  if  they  were  withdrawn. 
What  a  sad  plight  our  young  men  have  been 
thrown  Into! 

I  beg  of  you.  Senator.  Please  do  not  allow 
the  possible  death  of  my  husband  and  count- 
less Innocent  men.  Please  support  the  Hat- 
fleld-McGovem  Amendment. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  Congratulations  on 
your  proposed  bill  to  limit  funds  for  Cam- 
bodian op>eratlons. 

The  time  to  end  this  tragedy  is  long  past. 

My  role  over  here  is  very  slight.  But  I  do 
know  the  feelings  of  some  of  my  buddies 
here.  Many  support  Nixon,  but  an  equal 
number  feel  we  are  only  digging  ourselves 
In  deeper. 

Many  of  us  resent  being  lumped  Into  a 
vast  undifferentiated  generality  as  "our  boys 
over  there."  It  may  be  easy  for  one  to  think 
of  us  In  such  terms  and  thus  use  us  as  an 
Incontestable  bloc  of  silent  support  for  what- 
ever policy  Is  thought  to  be  necessary.  How- 
ever. It  is  not  generalities  who  bear  the  blunt 
of  those  policy  decisions — it  is  individuals, 
the  loss  of  each  bring  a  tragedy  to  our 
country. 

I  do  not  feel  our  country's  future  or  pride 
Is  attached  to  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  infuse  these  people 
to  assume  responsibility  for  themselves.  The 
future  of  this  country  rests  in  their  hands, 
not  in  our  assistance  programs  Our  country 
l3  not  a  pitiful.  Impotent  giant.  Instead,  it 
is  a  pitiful  Impotent  personality  which  de- 
mands that  our  posture  be  that  of  a  present- 
day  goliath. 

If  sanity  and  reality'  is  to  be  returned  to 
our  collective  national  awareness,  then  men 
such  as  yourself — representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— must  assume  the  responsibility  for  that 
action. 


DIVERSE  GROUPS  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  CAMBODIAN  VENTURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
laise over  Cambodia  continues  to  spread 
through  both  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional ranks.  Some  of  these  occupa- 
tional groups  are  normally  noted  for 
reticence  when  it  comes  to  speaking  out 
against  government  policy.  However,  the 
American  intervention  in  Cambodia  lias 
chtinged  this. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  I  cite  a 
brief  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May  24,  1970,  that  reported  a 
'march  for  peace  by  an  estimated  500 
nurses  and  student  nurses;  a  statement 
by  Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  splitting  with  organized  labor 
by  announcing  his  opposition  to  the  war: 
a  notification  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners  that  its  Board  of  Governors 
has  urged  the  6,000  AIP  members  to  op- 
pose "escalation  of  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina;"  and,  finally,  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Senate  of  the  .\ca- 
demic  Council  of  Stanford  University  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  "condemn  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  24,  1970) 

Five  hundred  nurses  and  nursing  stu- 
dents, about  two-thirds  of  them  In  white 
uniforms,  marched  from  Bryant  Park  down 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Union  Square  yesterday 
singing.  "All  we  are  saying  Is  give  peace  a 
chance."  / 

They  wore  buttons  reading  "Nurses  for 
Peace,"  the  city-wide  organization  that  had 
been  preparing  the  parade  for  the  last  week, 
and  carried  signs  saying,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill  to  honor  America"  and  "No  system  can 
endure  that  does  not  march — Florence 
Nightingale." 

Passers-by  gave  the  smiling,  singing 
young  women  a  generally  sympathetic  re- 
sponse, saluting  them  with  the  "V  for  Peace" 
sign  or  simply  saying  "Peace." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  25.  1970) 
PoTorsKT,  in  Labor  SPLrr,  Denounces  War 

POLICT 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

A-rLANTic  Cmr,  May  24. — The  head  of  one 
of  the  nations'  largest  trade  unions  broke  to- 
day with  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  and  condemned  the 
Vietnam  and  Cambodian  war  policies  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  president  of  the  417.- 
000-member  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America,  praised  the  United  States 
Senators  who  have  been  seeking  to  cut  off 
funds  for  further  military  operations  In 
Cambodia. 

"Let  us  pray  that  success  may  crown  their 
efforts,"  he  said  In  an  interview  on  the  eve 
of  the  union's  27th  biennial  convention, 
which  opens  here. 

"Congress  must  exercise  its  constitutional 
responsibility  of  not  leaving  the  war-making 
decisions  to  the  F>resident  alone,"  he  added. 

The  American  presence  in  Cambodia  has 
been  supported  by  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  A.F.L  -C.I  6.,  who  said  two  weeks  ago 
that  he  spoke  for  nine-tenths  of  the  federa- 
tion's 35-man  Executive  Council.  Mr.  Potof- 
sky Is  a  member  of  the  council. 
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In  opposing  the  federations'  stand.  Mr. 
Potofsky  joined  a  number  of  labor  leaders 
who  are  critical  of  the  Cambodian  decision. 
On  the  West  Coast.  451  union  officers  last 
week  signed  newspaper  advertisements  op- 
posing the  move. 

Criticism  of  the  Administration's  war 
policies  is  also  contained  in  the  text  of  Mr. 
Potofsky's  keynote  address  tomorrow  before 
1,500  delegates. 

"Our  members,  like  all  working  people  and 
like  the  majority  of  all  Americans,  want 
peace."  he  says  In  his  prepared  speech.  And 
they  want  peace  now,  without  delay,  without 
further  military  adventtu-es.  without  more 
killings. 

"I  talk  of  peace  now.  If  we  do  not  end  our 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  which  Is  tear- 
ing us  apart,  our  nation  and  the  democratic 
processes  are  In  danger  of  dying." 

Mr.  Potofsky  says  In  the  speech  that  the 
Cambodian  Invasion  is  hurting  chances  to 
bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

"A  damaging  consequence  of  the  Cam- 
bodian maneuver  is  the  definite  weakening 
of  American  power  to  influence  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Potofsky  says  in  the  speech  that  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  done  "great  dam- 
age to  the  spirit  of  America." 

"A  climate  of  fear  has  descended  upon 
our  land."  he  says.  "The  war  has  set  men 
against  each  other.  It  has  caused  division 
between  the  people  and  their  Government. 
It  has  aroused  suspicions  and  false  accusa- 
tions. It  has  brought  back  some  of  the  Mc- 
Carthylsm  era — an  evil  which  we  all  hoped 
would  never  reappear." 


American  iNsrrrtrrE  or  Planners, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  20.  1970. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  attached  letter,  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  sent  today  to  all  6000 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. It  urges  them  to  take  a  stand  against 
escalation  of  the  American  Involvement  in 
Indochina.  The  diversion  of  American  ener- 
gies and  resources  and  the  climate  of  polar- 
ized dissent  currently  reacting  to  our  Cam- 
bodian involvement  seriously  hamper  the 
professional  planner's  ability  to  help  solve 
crucial  physical,  social  and  environmental 
problems  which  require  political  consensus 
for  action. 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners  Is  the 
national  professional  society  of  urban  plan- 
ners. Its  members  work  for  city,  county,  re- 
gional, state  and  national  government,  as 
well  as  with  consulting  firms  whose  clients 
are  largely  public  agencies.  Their  main  dally 
concern  Is  with  the  crucial  Issues  of  urban 
growth  and  environmental  and  social  bal- 
ance which  require  constant  setting  of  finan- 
cial and  other  priorities  to  program  improve- 
ments and  development  Into  the  future. 

Overwhelming    grassroots    requests    from 
members  of  AIP  encouraged  the  Board  to  call 
a  special  session  via  telephone  to  discuss  and 
take  official  action  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Thomas  H.  Roberts. 
AIP  Executive  Director. 

American  Institute  of  Planners, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  20,  1970. 
Dear  AIP  Member:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  each  of  you  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners on  a  matter  which  we  unanimously  feel 
has  reached  crisis  proportions,  which  en- 
dangers the  very  foundation  of  our  society, 
and  which  seriously  curtails  the  ability  of 
professional  planners  to  do  their  Job  of  help- 
ing to  solve  America's  domestic  urban  and 
regional  problems. 


To  those  of  you  who  may  not  agree  with 
the  position  set  forth  below,  we  only  ask 
that  you  read  the  entire  letter  and  make  your 
own  determination  as  to  what  your  own 
personal  action  should  be. 

The  recent  escalation  of  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, the  killing  of  students  at  Kent  State 
University  and  Jackson  State  College,  and 
the  rampage  by  New  York  City  construction 
workers,  have  all  caused  the  most  severe  rift 
In  the  social  fabric  of  this  nation.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done,  and  done  soon,  to  change 
this  situation,  there  Is  grave  danger  that  the 
democratic  structure  of  our  society  may  be 
shattered  permanently. 

This  is  an  issue  which  transcends  oiu-  con- 
cern as  individual  American  citizens.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  ovu-  ability  as  professional 
planners  to  do  our  Job  effectively,  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First,  our  work  as  planners 
in  the  Improvement  of  our  nation's  physical 
and  social  environment  Is  totally  frustrated 
by  the  misdirection  of  Its  resources,  ener- 
gies, and  attention.  We  deplore  this  diver- 
sion even  though  we  know  that  every  dollar 
not  spent  militarily  is  not  necessarily  and 
automatically  available  for  domestic  pro- 
grams which  planners  support.  Second,  our 
ability  to  reach  the  kinds  of  consensus  on 
which  planning  must  depend  for  Its  con- 
sideration and  implementation  is  seriously 
hampered  by  the  widening  divisions  between 
races,  classes,  generations  and  polarized  po- 
litical convictions. 

We  deplore  the  rhetoric  which  equates 
withdrawal  with  defeat,  rather  than  recog- 
nizing that  it  would  constitute  merely  the 
ratification  of  a  dreadful  error  of  judg- 
ment which  misconceived  both  the  nature 
of  Southeast  Asia's  underdeveloped  society 
and  the  American  Interest  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  A  continuation  of  this  type  of 
'rhetoric  deepens  domestic  divisions  and 
raises  a  specter  of  reaction  and  repression 
too  real  to  be  ignored. 

We  deplore  this  country's  continued  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  brought  to  an  end 
with  maximum  speed,  conditioned  only  by 
assuring  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
now  there.  We  applaud  the  President's  stated 
commitments  toward  this  end,  but  we  urge 
that  they  be  intensified  and  strictly  adhered 
to. 

We.  therefore,  ask  each  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  to  think 
through  clearly  the  momentous  alternatives 
that  are  now  before  this  nation,  and  to  ex- 
press his  or  her  commitment  through  active 
representations  wherever  decisions  are 
made — in  the  Administration,  Congress,  state 
houses,  and  state  legislatures — so  that  plan- 
ners and  all  citizens  may  again  become  en- 
gaged in  healing  the  divisions  In  our  society 
and  is  raising  American  civilization  to  that 
level  of  excellence  which  it  could  easily  at- 
tain If  only  this  nation's  energies  and  re- 
sources will  be  direct  to  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Monascb,  AIP, 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. American  Irtstitute  of  Planners. 

STANrORD  Universitt, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  May  13,  1970. 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of   the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam:   I  am  commissioned 
to  transmit   to   you   officially  the   enclosed 
copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  on 
B4ay  7,  1970.  by  the  Senate  of  the  Academic 
Council   of  Stanford   University   by   a   vote 
of  40  to  7. 

In  addition  to  11  ex  officio  non- voting 
members,  this  Senate  is  comp>osed  of  53  Rep- 
resentatives elected  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation from  the  Academic  Council  of  the 
faculty.  The  Academic  Council  numbers 
1,017  and  Includes  all  regtilar  Professors,  As- 


sociate Professors  and  Assistant  Professors 
at  Stanford  University. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  "additional 
statement"  referred  to  in  the  faculty  Senate 
resolution.  As  you  will  note,  this  statement 
was  signed  by  51  memoers  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  copy  which  is  going  to  you.  the  names 
of  signatories  are  arranged  alphabetically 
and  titles  are  included  for  Information  only. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  Donald  Winbicler. 

Academic  Secretary. 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Senate  of  the 

Academic  Council  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity ON  May  7.  1970 

The  Senate  sympathetically  receives  the 
Resolution  on  Cambodia  passed  by  the  Aca- 
demic Council  on  May  1.  1970.  and  is  in- 
structed by  it. 

Traditionally,  the  Senate  of  the  Academic 
Council  does  not,  as  a  corporate  body,  ex- 
press its  views  or  adopt  resolutions  on  mat- 
ters of  national  politics.  Our  proper  concerns 
are  with  the  academic,  educational,  and  re- 
search activities  of  this  institution:  and  we 
respect  the  distinction  between  Senate  Rep- 
resentatives as  morally  concerned  individuals 
and  as  officers  concerned  with  the  governance 
of  the  University.  Recognizing  that  some 
Representatives  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  take  corporate  positions  on  such 
issues,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  additional  statement  which  may  be  signed 
by  members  of  the  Senate  as  Individuals. 

Without  challenging  the  view  that  the 
proper  role  of  the  Senate  is  to  deal  with  aca- 
demic Issues,  we  must  today  address  ourselves 
to  a  national  and  international  Issue  which 
has  brought  devastating  repercussions  to  our 
campus. 

The  extension  of  the  Asian  vrar  Into  Cam- 
bodia has  had  an  enormous  shock-effect  on 
students  and  faculty  alike — far  exceeding  the 
widespread  outrage  over  the  Vietnam  War. 
We  share  the  pain  and  the  despair  of  our 
students  and  join  in  their  search  for  con- 
structive responses.  This  Intensified  war  has 
shattered  the  hopes  aroused  during  the  past 
year  that  an  early  end  of  the  fighting  was 
in  sight,  and  that  we  could  at  last  turn  our 
nation's  energy  to  solving  the  poignant  hu- 
man problems  of  our  own  countiy. 

This  startling  turn  of  events  has  drasti- 
cally worsened  the  campus  atmosphere.  It 
has  done  more  than  anything  in  our  memory 
to  jeopardize  that  rational  and  peaceful  cli- 
mate without  which  a  University  cannot 
function.  The  extension  of  violence  abroad 
undermines  our  ability  to  cope  with  violence 
at  home.  We  can  no  longer  regard  campus 
disruption  as  a  purely  local  problem. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Senate  of  the  Academic 
Council,  condemn  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  entrance  into  Cambodia  as  acts  hav- 
ing profoundly  damaging  effects  on  the  lives 
of  our  students  and  on  the  work  of  this  and 
other  educational  institutions.  We  Implore 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  take  Imme- 
diate steps  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Stanford  University,  all  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  Senate.  jcAn  personally 
in  the  following  statement  on  the  decision 
of  President  Nixon  on  April  30.  1970.  to  com- 
mit American  ground  combat  forces  to  ac- 
tion on  Cambodian  territory. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  without 
Congressional  authorization  or  even  knowl- 
edge, thereby  clrcvimventing  the  Institu- 
tional checks  that  are  the  very  core  of  our 
Constitution  and  structure  of  government. 
It  will  probably  restilt  in  widening  and  com- 
plicating a  war  that  an  ever  growing  num- 
ber of  our  people  regard  as  Immoral  and  wish 
to  see  liquidated. 

We  share  the  view  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  already  taken  a  cruel  toll  as  weU  In  de- 
struction of  the  bonds  of  consezisus  and  au- 
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thorlty  that  allow  a  society  to  operate  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  By  now,  the  danger  of 
disintegration  here  Is  far  more  serious  than 
any  mlUtarj-  threat  to  the  United  States  In 
Indochina. 

Running  In  Immediate  terms  so  directly 
counter  to  an  announced  policy  of  with- 
drawal, President  Nixon's  action  will  serve 
at  home  to  widen  the  gulf  of  distrust  and 
despialr  that  separates  &o  many  from  their 
Government  and  convinces  them  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  will 
ser\-e  abroad  to  undermine  further  the  con- 
fidence of  other  nations  In  the  leadership 
and  pohclec  of  our  Government. 

We  therefore  take  this  means  of  express- 
ing our  condemnation  of  President  Nixon's 
action  as  an  unwise  gamble,  a  needless  ex- 
tension of  human  suffering  and  loes  of  life, 
and  destructive  of  our  social  fabric  as  an 
open  society.  We  urge  all  members  of  Con- 
gress to  use  the  powers  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  to  reverse  the  course  on  which  this 
decision  sets  us  once  again,  and  bring  about 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  all  American  com- 
bat and  non-combat  military  personnel  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Moees  Abramovitz.  Profeseor  of  Economics. 

Robert  W.  Ackerman.  Professor  of  English 
Philology. 

Lawrence  J.  Altman,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Richard  C.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 
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AN  UNCONVINCING  PROPOSITION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
extension  of  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  into  Cam- 
bodia has  disaffected  many  Americans 
who  hitherto  accepted  our  policies  in  that 
theater  of  war.  A  respected  and  informed 
academic.  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 
former  member  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Policy  Planning  Coimcil  and  now 
director  of  the  Columbia  University  Re- 
search Institute  on  Communist  Affairs, 
has  arrived  at  the  judgment  that  the 
Cambodian  affair  has  had  a  "seriously 
damaging  effect."  It  has,  he  suggests  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  24.  1970.  undermined  our 
vital  credibility. 

At  one  point  in  the  article.  Dr. 
Brzezinski  writes: 

The  public  simply  will  not  accept  the  Idea 
that  the  future  of  world  peace  and  the 
security  of  this  country  depend  on  the  Cam- 
bodian action,  and  the  President — who  only 
two  weeks  earlier  gave  an  entirely  different 
version  of  Vietnamese  developments — Just 
was  not  convincing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN  Unconvincing  Proposition 
(By  Zbigniew  Brzezinski) 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  short  run, 
President  Nixon's  Cambodian  action  will 
turn  out  the  way  he  has  predicted.  U.S. 
troops  win  return  to  their  starting  bases  In 
Vietnam;  the  enemy  will  have  been  hurt  and 
his  resources  set  back  by  at  least  half  a  year: 
even  Cambodia  Itself  may  have  been  saved 
by  his  action.  Less  probably  but  still  pos- 
sibly, U.S.  domestic  dissent  will  decline  In 
zeal  and  Intensity,  even  though  the  aliena- 


tion of  the  youth  from  this  country's  po- 
litical and  social  system  will  have  been  both 
widened  and  intensified. 

Yet  whatever  the  short-term  accomplish- 
ments— even  allowing  for  the  possibility  of 
success  In  Mr.  Nixon's  own  terms — the 
longer-range  effects  of  Mr.  Nixon's  actions 
are  likely  to  prove  disproportionately  costly. 
More  than  ever  before,  the  President's  abil- 
ity to  conduct  an  effective  and  stable  foreign 
policy  requires  strong  bipartisan  support  and 
a  firm  populEir  base.  The  domestic  crisis  ini- 
tiated by  his  Cambodian  action  has  already 
narrowed  his  future  options,  denying  him 
the  flexibility  that  he  had  apparently  gained 
with  his  Nov.  3,  1969,  speech. 

That  speech  was  remarkably  successful  in 
convincing  the  public  at  large  that  he  was 
moving  the  country  out  of  its  engagement 
In  Vietnam.  Even  the  more  radical  youth 
had  begun  to  shift  from  Vietnam  to  other 
Issues,  particularly  ecology.  Indeed,  perhaps 
that  speech  was  too  effective;  it  apparently 
lulled  the  President  Into  excessive  optimism 
concerning  the  extent  of  domestic  support 
for  his  policy. 

AN    unconvincing    PROPOSITION 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  recent  events  is 
that  the  public  reaction — esf)eclally  of  Con- 
gjress  and  the  young — to  the  Cambodian  Ini- 
tiative could  have  been  easily  predicted.  The 
public  simply  will  not  accept  the  Idea  that 
the  future  of  world  peace  and  the  security 
of  this  country  depend  on  the  Cambodian 
action,  and  the  President — who  only  two 
weeks  earlier  gave  an  entirely  different  ver- 
sion of  Vietnamese  developments — Just  was 
not  convincing. 

Even  many  supporters  of  his  earlier  policy 
Interpreted  his  Initiative  as  needlessly  wid- 
ening and  lengthening  the  Vietnamese  war. 
This  might  not  have  happened  had  the 
President  not  made  his  speech  and  had  the 
Cambodian  action  been  confined  primarily 
to  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  assistants  have 
argued  that  the  Cambodian  action  was  nec- 
essary for  broader  international  reasons.  It 
is  their  premise  that  had  he  not  acted,  the 
North  Vletamese,  who  have  become  bolder 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  the  Russians, 
who  have  been  escalating  their  engagement 
in  the  Middle  East,  might  have  misunder- 
stood his  restraint  eis  a  sign  both  of  personal 
weakness  and  of  American  national  decline. 

There  was  thus,  they  have  argued,  a  con- 
Junction  between  the  practical  require- 
ments of  stability.  Parallels  have  even  been 
drawn  with  the  action  taken  by  President 
Easenhower  in  Lebanon  In  1958  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  response  to  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  in  1962. 

In  examining  this  argument,  It  is  essen- 
tial to  be  aware  of  some  fundamental  differ- 
ences. First  and  foremost,  the  present  crisis 
occurred  In  a  setting  In  which  the  United 
States  no  longer  enjoys  massive  nuclear  su- 
periority. That  superiority,  whatever  the  sub- 
jective thinking  of  U.S.  decision  makers 
might  have  been  during  the  earlier  crisis, 
gave  American  moves  additional  credibility, 
be  It  In  Moscow,  Peking  or  Havana.  The 
American  public,  convinced  both  of  Ameri- 
can supremacy  and  of  America's  construc- 
tive role  In  stabilizing  world  peace,  tended 
to  give  uncritical  support  to  American  for- 
eign policy  makers. 

Today,  the  situation  Is  Infinitely  more 
complex  and  calls  for  a  much  more  subtle 
appreciation  of  International  realties.  Ameri- 
can supremacy  is  changing  Into  a  relation- 
ship of  relative  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  new  relationship  might  eventually  have 
the  effect  of  Inducing  on  all  sides  a  greater 
sense  of  restraint,  but  It  could  also  have 
the  Initial  effect  of  reducing  the  credibility 
of  American  moves. 

PSTCHOLOCICAI.  DANGER 

This  Is  particularly  so  If  other  nations 
begin  to  believe  that  America  Is  both  declln- 
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Ing  Internationally  and  disintegrating  In- 
ternally. Some  Soviet  statements  Indicate 
ominously  that  this  Is  what  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers want  their  public  to  believe.  Recent 
coverage  of  American  events  in  the  Soviet 
press  has  emphasized  the  aggravating  crisis 
In  American  society,  with  special  note  (Prav- 
da.  May  2)  that  "discontent  Is  Increasing 
even  In  the  U.S.  armed  forces." 

The  Soviet  view  is  reinforced  by  the  self- 
flagellating  and  apocalyptic  mood  that  has 
seized  a  good  part  of  the  American  Intellec- 
tual world.  The  fashionable  talk  Is  all  on  the 
subject  of  America's  Imminent  doom;  any 
expression  of  optimism  In  America's  future 
Is  condemned  either  as  naive  or  as  reflecting 
a  fundamental  commitment  to  "Imperialism" 
and  subservience  to  the  "military-industrial 
complex."  The  more  pessimistic  the  predic- 
tion, the  greater  enthusiasm  It  evokes. 

With  the  frustration  and  alienation  of  the 
young  people  as  a  backdrop,  this  mood  makes 
certain  that  almost  any  American  action  In 
the  foreign  field  is  bound  to  elicit  widespread 
opposition.  The  Senate  Is  registering  Us  In- 
clination to  restrain  presidential  power  In 
foreign  affairs.  Yet  In  the  difficult  years 
ahead,  as  the  International  system  adjusts 
to  the  new  setting  of  nuclear  parity,  It  may 
be  occasionally  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  act  decisively  and  even — in  extreme 
circumstances — unilaterally. 

The  seriously  damaging  effect  of  the  Cam- 
bodian action  might  be  that  both  our  ad- 
versaries and  friends  abroad  will  henceforth 
doubt  that  the  United  States  Is  capable  of 
undertaking  firm  action  even  when  the  stakes 
are  truly  vital.  This  Is  why  the  International 
repercussions  of  the  Cambodian  Initiative 
could  turn  out  to  be  as  greatly  damaging 
as  the  domestic  consequences  already  have 
been. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  GRAVE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  an  Army  medical  corpsman  from 
Salamanca,  N.Y.,  Keith  K.  Franklin,  was 
killed  in  Vietnam.  Previously  he  had  sent 
his  parents  a  letter  with  instruction  not 
to  open  it  except  if  he  were  killed. 

The  parents  opened  the  letter  and 
there  they  read  their  son's  poignant  writ- 
ing in  which  he  denounced  American 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story,  containing  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  the  Grave 

Salamanca,  N.Y. — "The  war  that  has  taken 
my  life  and  many  thoirsands  of  others  before 
me.  Is  Immoral,  unlawful,  an  atrocity  unlike 
any  misfit  of  good  sense  and  Justice  known  to 
man." 

So  wrote  Keith  K.  Franklin,  19,  of  Sala- 
manca, In  a  letter  he  told  his  parents  not  to 
open  until  after  his  death.  Franklin,  an  army 
medic,  was  killed  May  5  In  Cambodia. 

"If  you  are  reading  this  letter,  you  will 
never  see  me  again,"  Franklin  wrote.  "If  you 
are  reading  this.  It  means  that  I  have  died." 

"The  question  now  Is  whether  or  not  my 
death  has  been  in  vain.  My  answer  Is  yes,"  he 
wrote. 

The  letter  continued : 

"However,  the  pwwers-to-be  handed  down 
the  decision  that  my  friends  and  I  should 
go  and  fight.  We  will  go  and  we  will  fight, 
and  I  have  died  but  there  is  still  a  blank 
space  In  my  mind  as  to  why. 

"President  Nixon  and  President  Johnson 
before  him  have  told  the  American  public 
time  and  time  again  that  It  was  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  save 


them  from  the  surging  wave  of  communism 
which  has  plotted  to  engulf  them.  This  is  a 
He,  the  magnitude  of  which  Is  witnessed  only 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  QIs  In  South 
Vietnam. 

"The  Inhabitants  of  this  bug-Infested, 
backward,  God-forsaken  hell-on-earth  want 
no  part  of  the  American  war  machine.  But 
they  have  no  choice.  .  .  . 

"So  as  I  lie  dead,  please  grant  my  last  re- 
quest. Help  me  to  inform  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  silent  majority  who  have  not  yet 
voiced  their  opinion. 

"Help  me  to  let  them  know  that  their  si- 
lence Is  permitting  this  atrocity  to  go  on  and 
that  my  death  will  not  be  In  vain  If  by 
prompting  them  to  act  I  can  In  some  way 
help  bring  an  end  to  the  war  that  brought  an 
end  to  my  life." 

Franklin  volunteered  for  the  draft  In 
March,  1969  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  Feb.  24. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Franklin, 
said  his  body  would  be  returned  Wednesday 
or  Thursday. 

"We'll  have  the  funeral  Sunday,  Franklin 
said.  "It  won't  be  military.  He  wanted  a  civil 
funeral." 


PEKING  REACTION  TO  OUR 
CAMBODIAN  MOVE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I>resi- 
dent  Nixon's  decision  to  order  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  had  the  impact 
of  a  brick  thrown  into  a  goldfish  bowl. 
One  reaction  which  should  have  been 
anticipation  was  that  of  Communist 
China. 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  written  that  the  Commimist 
Chinese  Government  has  seemingly 
"arrived  at  an  entire  new  posture  since 
the  opening  of  the  Cambodian  phase 
of  the  war." 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Salisbury  writes : 

Those  who  have  had  a  first-hand  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  situation  In  Peking  and 
Hanoi  describe  It  "as  a  wholly  new  ball 
game."  What  faces  the  United  States  now 
In  Southeast  Asia,  they  believe.  Is  pro- 
tracted war  with  virtually  no  possibility  of 
arriving  at  a  settlement  In  Vietnam  unless 
there  is  a  settlement  covering  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia at  the  same  time. 

In  physics,  for  every  action,  there's 
a  reaction.  And  we  are  learning,  to  our 
sorrow,  that  the  rule  holds  true  in  for- 
eign affairs,  also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sal- 
isbury article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambodia  War  Said  To  Caitse  Major  Peking 

Shift 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Information  reaching  New  York  from 
sources  close  to  Communist  leaders  In  Asia 
suggests  that  the  United  States  move  into 
Cambodia  has  transformed  the  Indochina 
situation  more  radically  than  originally  esti- 
mated. This  evaluation  Is  being  taken  seri- 
ously In  Washington. 

United  States  specialists  there  say  the  eval- 
uation conforms  In  many  respects  to  other 
Information  becoming  available  concerning 
China  and  Its  role  In  Southeast  Asia. 

"WHOLLY    NEW    BALL    GAME" 

The  key  to  the  changed  aspect  In  Indo- 
china was  said  to  be  agreement  by  North 
Vietnam,  the  Vletcong,  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  and  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
organization  In  Laos  on  an  all-for-one  and 
one-for-all  arrangement  to  which  China  has 
pledged  full  suppwDrt. 


Those  who  have  had  a  firsthand  opportu- 
nity to  assess  the  situation  in  Peking  and 
Hanoi  describe  It  "as  a  wholly  new  ball 
game."  What  faces  the  United  States  now  In 
Southeast  Asia,  they  believe.  Is  protracted 
war  with  virtually  no  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  unless  there  Is  a 
settlement  covering  Laos  and  Cambodia  at 
the  same  time.  ^ 

In  fact,  some  who  are  close  to  Peking's 
thinking  even  suggest  that  the  settlement 
would  have  to  cover  "all  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Including  Thailand." 

It  Is  conceded  by  United  States  specialists 
that  the  sweeping  description  of  changes  In 
Hanoi's  attitudes  as  well  as  In  those  of  the 
others  In  the  new  Indochina  association  may 
be  offered  for  bargaining  purposes.  But  those 
who  have  been  following  Peking's  attitudes 
with  the  greatest  care  believe  that  It  has 
arrived  at  an  entirely  new  posture  since  the 
opening  of  the  Cambodian  phase  of  the  war. 

Peking  Is  said  to  have  made  It  clear  that 
the  Indochlnese  people  have  Its  full  backing. 
This  goes  not  only  for  supplies  and  materials 
but  for  specialists  and  experts  If  needed,  and 
for  "volunteers"  If  requested.  It  does  noi, 
mean  a  Joint  military  command.  It  was  said, 
but  It  does  mean  common  strategy,  military 
and  diplomatic. 

WTiat  China.  North  Vietnam  and  their  as- 
sociates now  foresee.  It  was  said.  Is  a  pro- 
tracted war.  According  to  this  view,  they  see 
no  possibility  that  a  diplomatic  move  by 
Washington,  even  If  couched  In  the  most 
generous  terms,  would  provide  an  answering 
response  from  Hanoi — except  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
negotiate  complete  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Prior  to  the  United  States  entry  Into  Cam- 
bodia, It  was  said,  it  was  possible  to  envisage 
a  settlement  embracing  only  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam,  with  Cambodia  and  Laos 
left  to  one  side,  presumably  continuing  In 
their  theoretically  neutral  status.  Now,  It 
was  said,  there  Is  no  question  of  such  an 
approach. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  IMPASSE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
Kraft,  writing  from  Paris,  suggests  in  a 
recent  dispatch  that  American  military 
involvement  in  Cambodia  has  resulted  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  the 
"hawks"  among  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  Vietcong, 
and  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kraft,  in  his  column  published  in 
the  May  24,  1970,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  concludes  with  the  following 
statement: 

And  the  more  the  United  States  Intensifies 
Its  operations,  the  more  It  expands  the  war 
and  supports  the  present  regime  In  Saigon, 
the  more  It  strengthens  the  hand  of  those 
on  the  other  side  who  believe  they  can 
achieve  their  goals  only  In  protracted  war. 

Conversely,   Mr.   Kraft  writes,   those 
among  the  enemy  who  are  inclined  to     v 
resort  to  negotiations  to  end  the  hostil-      \ 
ities  have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
by  our  Cambodian  incursion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krsift's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cambodian  Impasse 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Paris — Crazy  ae  It  may  seem  In  Washing- 
ton, the  American  actions  in  Cambodia  have 
stirred  a  wild  elation  on  the  other  side.  Parts 
representatives  of  the  Insurgent  movements 
in  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  an 
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suddenly  talking  up  the  Chinese  theory  of 
winning  a  "total  victory"  over  the  United 
States. 

A  lew  leaders  in  North  Vietnam,  backed  by 
Russia,  coniluue  to  push  for  a  poUUcal  set- 
tlement. But  in  the  heady  atmosphere  engen- 
dered by  the  Cambodian  foray,  they  are 
having  hard  going. 

The  Chinese  theory  of  "total  victory"  over 
the  United  States  is  old  stuff.  The  basic  Idea 
Is  that  American  forces  can  be  lured  Into 
extended  g^round  combat  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. These  forces  will  spread  themselves 
thin  holding  onto  occupied  cities.  Eventu- 
ally— as  Mao  Tse  Tung's  designated  succes- 
sor. Marshal  Lin  Piao.  put  It — "The  country- 
side will  overcome  the  cities  " 

The  transfusion  of  that  Idea  to  the  guer- 
rilla movements  operating  In  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  took  place  at  the  Indo- 
chinese  People's  Conference  of  April  24-25. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  China  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  southwest  of  Canton.  It 
brought  together  the  chief  Vietnamese  in- 
surgent leaders — Chairman  Nguyen  Huu  Tho. 
from  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vle'.nam;  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  re- 
cently dep>osed  ruler  In  Phnom  Penh,  for 
Cambodia,  and  Prince  Souphanouvong  for 
the  Pathet  Lao. 

Premier  Chou  En-Lai  of  China  went  to  the 
meeting  for  the  final  banquet.  But  the  Chi- 
nese have  made  almost  no  use  of  the  fact  In 
their  propaganda.  Peking  does  not  want  to 
seem  to  be  influencing  the  Indochinese  in- 
surgents who  are,  all  by  themselves,  pushing 
the  Chinese  thesis. 

For  example.  Prince  Sihanouk  In  his  speech 
to  the  conlerence  stressed  the  line  of  never 
coming  to  terms  with  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  "diplomacy,  negotiations,  confer- 
ences and  even  friendly  neutrality  represent 
a  mortal  danger";  only  "armed  combat  could 
annihilate  this  danger." 

Chau  Seng,  Sihanouk's  representative  here 
In  Paris  and  a  colleague  at  the  conference, 
goes  even  further  in  pushing  the  Chinese 
line.  "If  the  United  States  wants  to  clean  out 
the  Vletcong  sanctuaries,"  he  said  the  other 
day,  ''they  will  find  these  sanctuaries  every- 
where— even  as  far  away  as  Peking."  And 
when  I  asked  him  whether  the  Cambodian 
guerrillas  planned  to  retake  Phnom  Penh 
lor  Prince  Sihanouk,  he  replied:  "Why,  so 
you  Americans  can  bomb  us?" 

Though  the  Vletcong,  or  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  are  supposed  In 
Washington  to  be  pure  puppets  of  Hanoi, 
their  representatives  are  also  working  the 
Chinese  theme.  The  other  day,  Nguyen  Van 
Tien,  the  number  two  man  in  their  delega- 
tion to  the  peace  talks,  observed:  "You 
couldn't  win  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  makes  you  think  you  can  win  by 
spreading  yourself  thin  over  a  much  wider 
area?  That  Just  opens  holes  for  us  behind 
your  lines." 

Maybe  this  Is  all  bravado  and  propaganda, 
put  on  for  an  American  Journalist.  But  those 
North  Vietnamese  known  to  be  Interested  In 
keeping  negotiations  alive  dont  act  that  way. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  bestirring  them- 
selves to  prevent  the  foreclosing  of  the  nego- 
tiating option. 

The  presence  of  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
at  the  conference  in  China  is  indicative.  Nor- 
mally Hanoi  should  have  sent  a  party  fig- 
ure— not  a  man  from  the  government.  But 
the  available  party  leader  was  Truong  Chlnh, 
a  well-known  partisan  of  the  Chinese  ap- 
proach. Presumably  Pham  Van  E>ong,  a  leader 
with  Moscow  ties,  was  sent  to  prevent  tip- 
ping the  balance  all  the  way  In  the  Chinese 
direction. 

In  that  connection.  It  is  notable  that 
Hanoi,  not  Peking,  broke  the  news  that  the 
conference  took  place  in  China  and  in  the 
presence  of  Chou  En-lal.  For  Hanoi's  In- 
terest U  to  emphaaize  that  the  new,  bellicose 
line  Is  not  indigenous  to  the  Insurgents  but 
more  a  product  of  Chinese  Influence. 


The  same  point  emerges  from  the  recent 
long  stay  of  Lee  Duan,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  party,  in  Moscow. 
Lee  Duan.  another  leader  with  Moscow  ties, 
is  also  thought  to  be  a  partisan  of  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  Almost  certainly,  he  was 
trying  to  work  out  with  the  Russians  a  Joint 
strategy  for  holding  the  negotiating  possi- 
bility open  against  the  Chinese  pressure  to  go 
to  protracted  warfare.  In  that  connection. 
It  may  be  that  the  curious  statement  made 
by  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Jacob  Malik,  on  behalf  of  another 
Geneva  conlerence  was  really  an  effort  to 
break  up  the  push  of  the  Asian  Communists 
to  seal  off  the  negotiating  possibility. 

Right  now,  the  outcome  of  this  maneuver- 
ing on  the  other  side  seems  to  be  in  doubt. 
The  three  chief  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Paris  talks — polltburo  mem- 
ber Le  Due  Tho,  Ambassador  Xuan  Thuy  and 
Col.  Ha  Van  Lau — are  all  back  in  Hanoi  for 
consultation.  Almost  certainly  there  Is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Parts  talks  should 
be  continued. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions, there  Is  at  least  available  now  a  much 
better  picture  of  the  lineup  on  the  other 
side  as  regards  negotiations.  There  are  Im- 
portant partisans  for  political  settlement  in 
Hanoi.  They  are  not  soft-Uners.  They  Insist 
that  American  troops  withdraw  entirely  from 
Vietnam,  and  on  changes  in  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  include  figures  known  to  favor 
ix>lltlcal  settlement.  However,  they  still  think 
they  can  achieve  these  goals  through  Jawing 
as  well  as  warring. 

But  there  are  also  Important  partisans  of 
the  fight  to  the  finish — In  China  and  among 
the  various  guerilla  movements.  They  are 
deeply  suspicious  of  negotiations  as  an 
American  trick  designed  to  weaken  their  mo- 
rale and  slow  down  their  military  operation. 

And  the  more  the  United  States  Intensi- 
fies Its  operations,  the  more  It  expands  the 
war  and  supports  the  present  regime  In  Sai- 
gon, the  more  It  strengthens  the  hand  of 
those  on  the  other  side  who  believe  they  can 
achieve  their  goals  only  in  protracted  war. 


DOES  THE  SENATE  DARE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mary 
McGrory  brings  her  acute  perceptions 
into  play  in  an  article  discussing  the  cur- 
rent debate  in  the  Senate  over  a  decision 
of  President  Nixon  to  send  American 
combat  forces  into  Cambodia.  One  di- 
mension of  the  dispute,  as  she  properly 
points  out,  is  the  difSculty  confronting 
many  Members,  including  myself,  as  we 
seek  to  reclaim  for  the  Senate  its  self- 
discarded  role  in  foreign  policymaking. 
An  erosion  of  will  by  the  Senate  during 
the  cold  war  period  to  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional powers  has  played  no  little 
part  in  our  present  predicament.  The 
Senate  is  now  challenged  to  insist  that  it 
be  readmitted  to  a  coordinate  role  in 
the  formulation  of  foreign  poUcy,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  fateful  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  m- 
ticle,  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  May  31,  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dick  Nixon  Weass  a  Hard  Hat 

The  Senate  was  extremely  polite,  almost 
apologetic,  as  it  wound  the  first  delicate 
threads  around  the  hands  of  a  President  bent 
on  some  unknowable  venture  In  Indochina. 

Sen.  Prank  Church,  D-Idaho,  one  of  Its 
least  partisan  members  and  co-sponsor  of  the 
Cooper -Chxirch  amendment,  explained  that 


"no  disrespect  was  intended"  by  this  tenta- 
tive, preliminary  attempt  at  preventive  de- 
tention of  the  -A'ar-making  executive. 

"We  are  strengthening  the  President's 
hand,"  said  Church,  "helping  him  overcome 
the  evasions  and  foot-dragging  by  bureau- 
crats and  foreign  allies." 

The  language  of  the  preamble  of  the 
amendment,  which  merely  holds  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  promise  to  bring  all  American 
troops  "home"  to  Vietnam  by  July  1,  was  so 
softened  that  even  Chairman  John  Stennis 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  fierce 
and  unwavering  hawk,  said  it  was  "meaning- 
less." 

The  Senate  Is  extremely  nervous  on  its  first 
expedition  into  composite  dissent,  which 
probably  will  come  to  a  vote  this  week.  Since 
1967,  individual  members  like  Sens.  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  and  Eugene  McCarthy  have  formed  and 
led  resistance,  but  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has 
been  content  to  let  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  flag,  the  deflner 
of  "patriotism"  and  the  protector  of  "our 
boys,"  make  all  the  decisions. 

The  Senate  Is  not  built  for  speed  or  de- 
fiance. Nor  had  It  seen  Itself  In  the  role  of 
savior  of  the  country,  which  It  has  now  as- 
sumed In  the  eyes  of  millions  of  troubled  and 
despairing  Americans. 

Since  Cambodia,  it  has  been  swamped  by 
mail  and  besieged  by  lobbyists — not  the  old 
comfortable  kind  who  bought  them  lunch, 
but  lean  and  hungry  hordes  of  students, 
housewives,  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen 
demanding  Justice  and  threatening  retribu- 
tion at  the  polls.  The  senators  are  told  that 
If  they  could  reject  Carswell,  they  can  reject 
the  war. 

The  President  Is  free  of  such  pressures.  He 
Is  surrounded  by  servants  and  courtiers  in  his 
splendid  mansion.  He  is  told  by  his  staff  that 
the  men  who  oppose  him  never  did  or  would 
vote  for  him,  and  merit  his  contempt. 

While  George  W.  Ball,  former  undersecre- 
tary of  state,  the  celebrated,  tame  dove  of  the 
Johnson  years,  was  telling  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  "congressional  con- 
sultations," not  congressional  curbs,  were  the 
answer,  the  President  was  receiving  the  con- 
struction workers,  the  most  vocal  and  violent 
supporters  of  his  Cambodian  decision,  In  the 
Oval  Room.  The  day  before,  he  had  seen  the 
head  of  the  far-right  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

"I'm  only  a  senator,"  moaned  Warren  G. 
Magnuson.  D-Wash.,  when  Importuned  by 
the  Yale  Law  School  student  lobby  to  stand 
up  to  the  President. 

It  Is.  to  be  sure,  an  unequal  contest.  The 
President  has  symbolic  and  actual  superior- 
ity. He  did  not  even  tell  the  Senate  he  was 
sending  troops  Into  Cambodia.  Eight  thou- 
sand were  over  the  border  when  the  Senate, 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  learned  about 
this  new  expansion  to  shorten  the  war. 

When  the  howls  of  outrage  went  up,  the 
White  House  virtuously  claimed  "fear  of 
security  risks  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Sen.  George  D  Aiken  oT  Vermont,  dean  of 
Republicans  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  sput- 
tered, "I  have  never  betrayed  a  president's 
confidence.  He  didn't  tell  us  because  he  knew 
we  would  not  approve." 

The  President  reckons,  apparently,  that 
disunity  and  fear  will  strike  the  anti-war 
forces  In  the  Senate,  who,  after  they  deal 
with  Cooper-Church,  must  face  the  radical 
McGovern-Hatfield  fund  cutoff.  His  marks- 
men have  no  convenient  personal  target,  the 
sponsorship  is  bipartisan.  No  stars  have  yet 
been  born  during  the  struggle  and  to  date, 
no  deep  divisions.  His  sp>okesmen  are  Invok- 
ing the  prisoner-of-war  issue  to  delay  the 
vote. 

It  seems  unlikely  the  Senate  will  part  him 
from  his  money.  For  many  of  them.  It  would 
smack  of  regicide,  suid  the  presidency  has 
become,  partly  due  to  the  Senate's  compli- 
ance, something  of  a  monarchy. 

What  Is  needed  more  Is  an  effort  to  sepa- 
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rate  the  President  from  his  memories  and 
suspicions.  He  came  of  age  In  the  1950s,  came 
into  prominence  as  a  Red-hunter  and  cold 
warrior.  He  was  a  leader  In  the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  Democrats  that  they  "lost 
China,"  never  mind  that  we  never  had  It, 
He  is  Incapable  of  believing  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  not,  some  day,  accuse  him  of 
"losing  Indochina,"  even  though  some  of 
them  are  committing  their  futures  to  the 
proposition  that  it  might  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  this  fractured  and 
anguished  country.  The  President  has,  In 
short,  put  on  his  hard-hat,  and  the  Senate 
is  going  to  have  a  nasty,  awkward  time  get- 
ting him  to  take  It  off.  ; 
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THE  WARS  DREADFUL  TOLL  ON 
VIETNAMESE   CIVILIANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  each 
week  the  Pentagon  faithfully  issues  a 
body  count  of  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese military  personnel  killed  as  a 
result  of  American  air  and  gromid  action. 
What  the  Pentagon  does  not  tell  the 
American  people  each  week  is  the  grue- 
some toll  of  Vietnamese  civilians  of  all 
ages  who  are  killed  or  wounded. 

However,  Dr.  George  Roth,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Responsibility  com- 
posed of  physicians,  has  seen  the  horrific 
effect  of  the  war  upon  civilians. 

A  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  reprints  some  of 
Dr.  Roth's  observations  in  an  article 
published  on  May  27,  1970,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"An    Elegant    Contempt" — A    Commentary 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Dr.  George  Roth  practices  family  medicine 
In  San  Francisco  and  teaches  at  the  University 
of  California  mtdical  school  where  he  does 
not  hold  an  academic  title  because  he  refuses 
to  sign  the  loyalty  oath  the  state  somewhat 
quixotically  demands  of  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, biology  or  medicine.  Dr.  Roth  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Responsibility. 
a  little-known  organization  dominated  by 
dozens  of  physicians  from  America's  most 
prestigious  schools  of  medicine:  Harvard. 
Columbia,  John  Hopkins,  UCLA,  Cornell, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  so  on. 

The  committee's  reason  for  being  Is  to 
bring  war-wou.  ided  Vietnamese  children  to 
the  United  States  for  the  medical  attention 
not  available  to  them  there.  It  would  appear 
that  there  are  many,  many  such  children. 
Witnesses  before  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  sub- 
committee looking  Into  these  matters  have 
testified  that  civilian  casualties  probably 
run  to  two  or  three  or  even  more  hundred 
thousand  a  year.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  children,  who  being  children, 
are  less  prudent  and  less  able  to  protect 
themeslves  from  the  fire  and  steel,  the  flech- 
ettes  and  fragmentation  shots  which  precede 
the  Imposition  of  a  regime  sufficiently  demo- 
cratic to  meet  rigorous  American  standards 
These  same  witnesses  estimate  that  80  per 
cent  of  all  civilian  war  casualties  are  caused 
by  us  and  our  allies,  another  testimonial 
to  our  superior  firepower. 

Since  Dr.  Spock  and  other  peace  creeps  are 
associated  with  the  committee,  our  govern- 
ment is  Inclined  to  view  Its  work  as  a  rather 
sneaky  form  of  treason.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  perseveres  In  Its  reprehenslve 
humanitarian  goals;  from  time  to  time,  Dr 
Roth  goes  to  Vietnam  to  find  patients,  and, 
if  possible,  smuggle  them  in  to  save  their 
Uvea.    He  Is  recently   back   from   his   third 


ambulance-chasing  trip.  While  there,  he  was 
able  to  Inspect  the  medical  facilities   avail- 
able  to   civilians   throughout   most   of   the 
country.  He  has  written  a  report  about  wha 
he  saw  and  thought.  Here  are  excerpts: 

".  .  .  Cho  Ray  in  many  ways  Is  the  fin- 
est public  hospital  In  aU  of  Vietnam.  We 
visited  the  pediatric  ward.  There  were  25 
children  there  In  fairly  depressing  circum- 
stances. Twelve  of  these  were  war  injuries, 
two  of  them  quite  severe  from  flare  bum. 
Apparently,  the  number  of  duds  that  are 
fired  Is  very  high,  and  the  children  find  them 
and  use  them  as  toys  and  they  explode  .  .  . 
These  flares  were  phosphorous  and  magne- 
sium and  gave  rise  to  very  severe,  deep,  pene- 
trating burns  with  contracture,  destruction 
of  tissue  and  very  often,  unfortunately,  the 
burns  occur  about  the  eyes  \nith  destruction 
of  the  cornea  and  Irreversible  blindness. 
There  Is  not  an  ophthalmologist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Cho  Ray  Hospital  .  .  .  X-rays  are  poor, 
all  of  them  terribly  overdeveloped  and  under- 
exposed .  .  .  Sterile  technique  is  in  essense 
unknown. 

".  .  .  He  (high  American  AID  official)  con- 
tinues to  talk  about  three  civilian  hoe- 
pitals  which  the  United  States  government 
constructed  in  Vietnam.  He  is  vague  about 
the  dates  when  this  was  done  and,  under 
questioning,  agreed  that  It  was  not  three 
but  two.  and  he  is  not  quite  sure  where  these 
hospitals  are.  The  point  of  fact  is  that  they 
do  not  exist.  This  Is  typical  of  so  much 
that  Americans  do  In  Vietnam.  The  myth  Is 
repeated  again  and  again  and  It  becomes  a 
reality  and  the  problem  disappears  because 
the  myth  satisfies  the  problems  ...  He  be- 
lieves that  there  are  more  paraplegics  cre- 
ated by  Honda  accidents  than  by  military 
activity,  and  the  Implication  Is  that  the 
Committee  of  Responsibility  ought  to  address 
Itself  to  traffic  control. 

"The  entrance  to  the  orphanage  (at  Blen- 
hoa)  is  marked  by  a  sign  which  gives  the 
name  and  below  this  a  plea  which  says, 
'Please  do  not  shoot  our  children,  they  are 
all  orphans."  .  .  .  2,200  children.  The  orphan- 
age Is  now  three  years  old  and  Is  supported 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Buddhist  move- 
ment In  Vietnam  .  .  .  The  director  stated 
that,  in  the  past  two  years,  42  children  had 
died  ...  He  stated  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  died  In  the  orphanage  had  died 
with  sudden  onset  of  abdominal  cramping 
and  diarrhea  preceding  to  bloody  stool  and 
death.  He  spontaneously  offered  that  It  was 
his  experience  that  the  children  tended  to 
become  ill  this  way  shortly  after  large 
amounts  of  defoliants  had  been  used  Just  off 
the  perimeter  of  the  camp  .  .  .  The  pillars  of 
the  building  are  made  exclusively  of  shell 
cases  from  American  mortars.  The  young 
monk  who  took  us  about  offered  the  com- 
ment that  these  American  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  were  most  wel- 
come. 

"Massive  numbers  of  empyema  secondary 
to  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia,"  Dr.  Roth 
writes  of  his  visit  to  a  hospital  In  Nhldong. 
Empyema  or  pus  In  the  lungs  Is,  according 
to  Dr.  Roth,  unknown  where  antibiotics  are 
administrated  in  the  proper  dosages,  which, 
he  says.  Is  seldom  the  case  In  Vietnam,  for 
he  writes,  "It  Is  an  tmforgettable  sight  to 
see  child  after  child  walking  down  the  halls 
with  a  chest  tube  protruding  from  his  thorax, 
carrying  his  bottle  filled  with  the  yellow- 
green  familiar  pus." 

One  last  excerpt  concerning  conditions  in 
the  hospital  at  Danang : 

"There  Is  no  blood  bank,  and  Instead,  blood 
Is  sent  when  It  Is  outdated  from  the  nearby 
military  hospital.  There  are  many  problems, 
some  of  them  quite  severe,  associated  with 
giving  outdated  blood,  particularly  potas- 
sium intoxication.  I  saw  blood  being  given 
that  was  over  five  weeks  old.  In  the  United 
States,  It  Is  not  used  after  five  days. 

"We  spent  a  very  large  amount  of  time  In 
the  bum  wards.  This  is  a  quonset  hut,  a 


rusty  dilapidated  and  dirty  structure  with  28 
beds  and  37  patients.  There  are  no  screens. 
The  screen  door  lies  on  the  ground  outside. 
Children  from  the  nearby  pediatric  medical 
ward  are  brought  here  each  morning  and,  on 
little  benches,  school  Is  conducted.  The  no- 
tion of  bringing  tuberculosis  patients  Into  a 
burn  ward  is  so  beyond  my  comprehension 
that,  in  telling  of  It,  I  am  simply  over- 
whelmed. The  burn  ward  at  Danang  Is  pur- 
gatory and  inferno  and  hell  Itself. 

"In  the  fifth  bed  from  the  door,  there  is 
a  nude  24-year-old  woman,  burned  over  70 
per  cent  of  her  body.  She  Is  dying  very  rap- 
Idly,  and  I  suspect  will  not  last  the  day.  Her 
mother,  black  teeth,  string  hair,  flits  about 
like  some  great  beetle,  fanning  madly  to  keep 
the  flies  from  a  woman  who  no  longer  can 
appreciate  that  they  have  settled  on  her 
burns.  In  the  bed  next  to  her,  a  12-year-old. 
burned  over  40  per  cent  of  her  body.  This 
child  Is  constantly  In  pain  and,  during  the 
two  hours  we  were  there,  we  hear  nothing 
more  poignant  than  her  endless  whimpering 

"In  the  middle  of  the  floor  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hut,  there  Is  a  galvanized  tub  .  . 
I  sat  and  watched  as  the  nurse  filled  it  with 
cold  soapy  water.  A  9-year-old  girl,  burned 
over  30  p>er  cent  of  her  body  and  who  had 
grafts  and  Is  encased  in  bandages,  ccmes 
and  stands  In  the  bucket.  The  child's  mother 
Is  given  a  pair  of  sterile  gloves,  which  she 
promptly  proceeds  to  contaminate.  She  has 
a  green  plastic  sauce  pan.  She  stands  beside 
her  child  and  dips  the  water  from  the  large 
bucket  out  with  the  pan  and  then  proceeds 
to  pour  It  over  the  dressings  of  the  child, 
who  each  Ume  screams  as  the  cold  water  hits 
the  bums.  The  woman,  with  a  mad  method- 
Icalness,  does  this  again  and  again,  and  the 
child  screams  louder  each  time  as  the  wa'ter 
penetrates  deeper  each  time  through  the 
dressings.  Finally,  the  nurse  comes  and  with 
forceps  and  scissors  begins  to  remove  the 
dressings.  Each  pull  of  the  dressing  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  cry.  Each  ptill  of  the  dressing 
removes  more  of  the  graft,  and  finally  after 
30  agonizing  minutes,  the  child  stands  lob- 
ster red  and  naked,  trembling  and  crying  In 
the  water.  The  dressings  He  on  the  floor.  The 
child  steps  out,  and  the  mother  leads  the 
child  back  to  the  dirty  bed. 

"The  next  patient  comes  and  stands  In  the 
same  water  and  with  the  same  saucepan  Is , 
similarly  baptized.  The  whimpering  and  cry-  \ 
Ing  spreads  like  an  epidemic  as  the  child  who  ' 
is  waiting  becomes  aware  that  In  a  few  mo- 
ments it  win  be  his  turn  to  suffer;  he  begins 
to  cry,  and  it  spreads  from  bed  to  bed   Tlie 
cries  bounce  off  of  the  metal  of  the  Quonset 
huts   and   everything   becomes    unreal    and 
totally  Inhuman  and  I  wonder  what  I  am 
doing  In  Danang  In  this  but  watching  people 
step  In  and  out  of  a  dirty  bucket  of  water." 

Back  In  this  country  a  month  now.  Dr. 
Roth  Is  still  raked  over  by  emotion.  "A  Viet- 
namese child  dies  clinging  to  life  as  my 
child  dies  clinging  to  life,"  he  tells  you  in 
a  condition  that  Is  near  tears,  and  then  stops 
to  total  up  what  the  deaths,  the  pain,  the 
unspeakableness  will  have  gotten  us  In  the 
end: 

"If  the  Vietnamese  bated  us,  they'd  be 
exhausted  and  would  have  died  by  now,  but 
they  dont  hate  us;  they  have  an  elegant 
contempt  for  us.  They  call  us  big-nosed,  and 
they  say,  'One  day  you  will  go,  and  when  you 
go,  the  rain  will  cocne  and  the  rain  will  wash 
away  your  every  smell.'  " 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Pastore  germaneness  rule 
still  operative? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Pastore  rule  Is  operative  until  4:30  pjn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  see  no  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
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who  wishes  to  address  himself  to  the 
unfinished  business. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  stside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD      FOR      THE      TRANSACTION      OF      FURTHER 
ROCTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  fur- 
ther routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
and  that  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts be  permitted  to  speak  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  ACA- 
DEMIC NEUTRALITY:  A  FIRST 
PRINCIPLE 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
of  great  national  distress  individuals  and 
institutions  alike  are  in  peril  of  losing 
'their  way.  The  extraordinary  stresses  of 
recent  weeks  and  the  deep  passions 
which  have  been  aroused  have  created 
special  hazards  for  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community.  Students,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  themselves  have  suffered 
from  the  commotion  and  confusion 
which  have  gripped  the  land. 

As  one  deeply  committed  to  the  pre- 
cious traditions  of  academic  freedom,  I 
must  admit  that  I  have  been  gravely  dis- 
turbed by  the  tendency  of  some  colleges 
and  universities  to  jeopardize  that  heri- 
tage by  adopting,  as  institutions,  specific 
positions  on  current  political  issues.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  colleges  and 
universities  continue  to  foster  thorough 
study  and  personal  commitment  to  the 
political  process.  But  I  believe  we  must 
view  with  honest  alarm  the  adoption  of 
institutional  political  positions,  however 
serious  the  issue  and  however  anguished 
the  academic  community  may  be. 

The  divisive  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  bubbling  discontents  at  home  have 
brought  some  colleges  and  universities  to 
the  brink  of  a  threshold  beyond  which 
may  lie  not  the  sanctuary  of  impartial 
and  objective  study,  but  the  vulnerable 
reaches  of  passion  and  political  pressure. 

For  academic  freedom  can  only  mean 
individual  freedom — the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual scholars  and  students  to  pursue 
the  truth  under  the  shelter  of  a  hospita- 
ble environment  withiin  and  without  the 
academy.  That  individual  freedom  is  im- 
paired as  much  by  a  collective  imposition 
of  politicsd  judgment  by  the  college  or 
university,  as  by  a  comparable  imposition 
by  the  Nation  at  large.  When  an  aca- 
demic institution  expresses  a  collective 
political  opinion,  it  does  so  at  consider- 
able cost  to  the  neutrality  it  requires  to 
perform  its  fundamental  mission  of  stim- 
ulating the  search  for  truth  by  remaining 
constantly  open  to  varying  opinions,  new 
Information,  and  fresh  insight.  It  does  so 
also  at  the  cost  of  Ignoring  or  misrepre- 


senting dissident  views  within  its  own 
family. 

Significant  political  issues  are  almost 
always  controversial.  But  even  if  they 
were  not,  and  even  if  the  institution  could 
speak  with  unanimity,  it  could  do  so  only 
by  flouting  the  vital  heritage  of  perpetual 
openness.  In  short,  to  voice  political  Judg- 
ments, colleges  and  universities  must 
pass  from  the  posture  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  present  error  and  future  truth 
is  the  cornerstone,  to  the  posture  in  which 
the  permanent  obligation  to  root  out 
falsehood  is  in  danger  of  being  subordi- 
nated to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  a  shift- 
ing majority. 

At  moments  like  these,  those  who  truly 
value  the  life  of  the  mind,  those  who  re- 
alize that  the  integrity  of  inquiry  is  in- 
compatible with  institutional  political 
action  by  colleges  and  universities,  should 
stand  and  be  counted.  They  should  send 
forth  a  plea  for  the  most  careful  recon- 
sideration by  the  academic  community 
of  that  community's  proper  relationship 
to  the  world  of  public  affairs.  Such  a  plea 
has  been  published  by  a  large  group  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Smith  College. 

In  brief,  their  open  letter  to  their  col- 
leagues and  students  at  Smith  defines  a 
number  of  the  concerns  which  many 
persons,  both  academics  and  outsiders, 
are  feeling.  By  no  means  are  their  argu- 
ments or  my  own  to  be  taken  as  a  de- 
mand that  colleges  and  universities  iso- 
late themselves  from  politics.  Indeed,  I 
believe  their  argument  and  mine  would 
be  that  the  greater  contribution  of  the 
academic  community  to  the  public  life 
of  the  United  States  lies  in  diligent  cul- 
tivation of  political  interest  and  political 
activism  on  the  part  of  students  and 
faculty.  But  such  interest  and  activism 
can  best  be  nourished  when  educational 
institutions  are  adamantly  open. 

I  would  submit  that  the  first  principle 
of  academic  freedom  for  individuals  is 
academic  neutrality  by  institutions.  To 
neglect  the  latter  is  to  jeopardize  the 
former,  and  those  who  fight  for  one 
must  be  no  less  ardent  defenders  of  the 
other.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  the  thoughtful  statement  by 
members  of  the  Smith  College  com- 
munity, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  12,  1970. 
To  Members  of  the  Smith  Community: 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  some  ot 
the  decisions  taken  by  majorities  of  both 
students  and  faculty  during  the  week  of  May 
4th  have  endangered  the  academic  charac- 
ter of  Smith  College. 

We  hold  It  to  be  the  fundamental  aim 
of  an  academic  Institution  to  foster  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  through  careful  Inquiry, 
rational  discourse  and  the  development  of 
individual  sensibility.  This  fundamental  aim 
has  been  protected  by  a  tradition  of  aca- 
demic freedom  from  political  pressures. 
That  freedom  Is  endangered  when  th«  Col- 
lege speaks  with  a  collective  public  voice  In 
support  of  particular  political  Issues.  Insti- 
tutional neutrality  in  matters  of  partisan 
politics  Is  not  merely  an  act  of  political  pru- 
dence: It  also  maintains  that  openness  of 
the  academic  environment  which  is  essential 
for  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  aesthetic  sensibility. 


It  Is  Indeed  a  legitimate  academic  func- 
tion to  seek  to  clarify  and  to  Investigate  po- 
litical Issues,  but  It  is  not  a  proper  func- 
tion of  an  academic  Institution  to  support 
a  particular  political  stand  or  to  organize 
political  campaigns.  In  the  absence  of  unani- 
mity, statements  claiming  to  speak  for  the 
College  as  a  whole  Infringe  on  the  moral  au- 
tonomy and  misrepresent  the  views  of  Its  In- 
dividual members.  We  believe  neither  that 
the  official  neutrality  of  an  academic  Institu- 
tion Is  In  Itself  a  political  act,  nor  that  the 
institutional  neutrality  of  a  college  In  any 
way  constrains  the  political  expression  or 
activity  of  Its  members  In  their  capacity  as 
Individual  citizens.  While  we  respect  their 
motives,  we  regret  that  a  majority  of  our 
colleagues  have  endorsed,  as  a  Faculty,  an 
academic  strike  directed  toward  political 
ends.  The  strike  has  engendered  an  atmos- 
phere which  has  made  it  difficult  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  do  so  to  continue  their 
academic  work,  students  who,  whatever  their 
political  views  as  citizens,  do  not  believe 
that  they  must  suspend  one  type  of  educa- 
tion In  order  to  provide  for  another. 

It  Is  not  the  political  concerns  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Smith  College  who  support  the  strike 
which  are  In  question.  It  Is  whether  the 
Faculty,  meeting  In  academic  session,  the 
President  of  the  College  presiding,  appeared 
to  make  a  political  pronouncement  and 
thereby  as  a  body  (1)  exceeded  Its  legitimate 
function  and  (2)  misrepresented  the  views 
of  the  minority.  We  believe  It  did.  We  rec- 
ommend that  henceforth  facultv  delibera- 
tions Involving  non-academic  matters  should 
take  place  at  Informal  meetings  and  that 
stands  on  partisan  political  issues  should 
not  be  taken  under  the  real  or  feigned  aus- 
pices of  the  College. 

Cecelia  M.  Kenyon;  Vernon  J.  Harward: 
Joachim  W.  Stleber;  Jochanan  H.  A.  Wljn- 
hoven;  Robert  M.  Haddad:  Michael  Gemlg- 
nanl,  and  Lawrence  A.  Fink. 

Nelly  S  Hoyt;  Margy  Gerber:  Stanley  M. 
Elkins:  Klemens  von  Klemperer:  Elizabeth 
von  Klemperer:  Robert  M.  Harris,  and  Elsie 
Koester. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme.  Seymour  W,  Itz- 
koff:  Charles  Henderson  Jr.:  David  A.  Has- 
kell: Allan  Mitchell;  Daniel  Aaron,  and  Mar. 
garet  Sklles. 

Helen  Rees;  Paul  Plckrel;  Kenneth  H.  Mc- 
Cartney: Joyce  M.  Greene:  Elsa  SUpola:  Mar- 
shall Schalk,  and  George  Durham. 

Dorothy  Merrill;  D.  J.  Doland;  Neal  McCoy; 
Jess  Joseph;  Richard  Bambach;  Robert  T.  S. 
Baxter:  and  Elliott  M.  Offner. 

Stanley  Rothman:  Leo  Weinsteln:  E^rna  B. 
Kelley:  Alice  R.  Clemente:  Harold  L.  Skul- 
sky:  Gretchen  M.  Singleton;  Llta  T.  Rober- 
son,  and  Jane  A.  Mott 

Martha  Clute;  Louis  E.  Auld;  Bert  Mendel- 
son;  Dorothy  Bacon:  Peter  N.  Rowe:  Wendy 
J.  WlUett;  Joaquina  Navarro,  and  Helen  L. 
Russell. 

David  W.  Cohen;  Milton  D.  Soffer;  George 
de  Vlllafranca;  Elizabeth  Roblnton;  Caryl  M. 
Newhof;  Rita  M.  Benson:  Judith  L.  Ryan, 
and  Alan  Burr  Overstreet 

H.  Robert  Burger:  William  Youngren;  Her- 
man Edelberg;  Reuben  G.  Miller;  Elizabeth 
B.  Horner;  Igor  Zelljadt;  Donald  Trumpler; 
Charles   MacSherry;    and   Thalia  A.   Pandlri. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  another 
perceptive  and  important  commentary 
on  many  of  these  issues  has  been  offered 
by  the  president  of  Beloit  College,  Mr. 
Miller  Upton. 

I  doubt  whether  any  more  poignant  ex- 
pression has  come  from  the  academic 
community.  A  conscientious  objector  to 
war,  a  leading  proponent  of  rapid  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  a  respected  and 
dedicated  educator.  Mr.  Upton  has  earned 
a  special  right  to  offer  an  informed  view 
of  the  present  troubled  relations  between 
academe  and  politics.  I  will  not  discuss 
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quite  eloquently  for  himself,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  study  his  comments 
with  the  care  and  appreciation  they  de- 
serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr,  Up- 
ton's open  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Bexoit    College, 
Beloit.  Wise,  May  11, 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  college  presi- 
dent, a  past  scholar-teacher,  and  one  who 
has  consciously  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  In  the  conviction 
that  it  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  social  prog- 
ress and  the  elevation  of  man  to  his  highest 
potential,  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you  and  the 
nation  for  the  grotesque  failure  of  the  aca- 
demic community  at  this  hour  of  national 
trial  and  turmoU. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  how  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous It  Is  for  one  to  represent  hlinself 
to  apologize  for  the  many,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so  nonetheless  for  the  shame 
I  feel  for  the  community  with  which  I  have 
been  so  Intimately  related  for  so  long  and 
in  which  I  have  placed  so  much  confldence  in 
the  past.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
will,  of  course,  be  able  and  willing  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Let  me  establish  a  point  about  myself  at 
the  outset  so  that  my  position  can  be  more 
accurately  interpreted.  I  was  a  conscientious 
objector  during  World  War  II,  and  were  I 
of  draft  age  now  I  would  be  a  conscientious 
objector  again.  But  my  moral  opposition  to 
war,  however  deeply  and  conscientiously 
held,  does  not  entitle  me  on  any  ethical  or 
moral  grounds  to  take  violent  action  against 
those  who  disagree.  I  must  bear  witness  to 
truth  as  I  see  it,  but  I  must  also  respect  the 
right  of  the  other  pwrson  to  do  the  same. 
Certainly,  I  must  never  hurt  or  demean  an- 
other simply  because  he  won't  go  along  with 
my  own  conviction. 

This  commitment  to  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual. Intellectual  openness,  and  freedom 
of  inquiry  is  the  transcendent  value  to  which 
an  academic  community  must  be  subservient. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  value  to  which  the 
academy  can  pledge  allegiance  if  it  Is  to  be 
consistent  with  Itself.  To  evaluate  any  other 
value  is  to  break  faith  with  this  transcendent 
value  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  have 
violated  our  public  trust  as  professional  edu- 
cators: we  have  given  into  violence  and 
threats  of  violence  In  support  of  a  peirticu- 
lar  point  of  view,  and  In  doing  so  we  have 
allowed  the  academic  integrity  of  our  Indi- 
vidual institutions  and  the  academic  com- 
munity at  large  to  be  violated. 

Being  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  and 
one  who  would  issue  such  an  open  letter  as 
this,  I  clearly  am  not  opposed  to  dissent  and 
protest.  But  I  am  vigorously  opf>osed  to  vio- 
lence In  any  form  and  for  any  reason,  and 
most  of  all  I  am  opposed  to  would-be  leaders 
capitulating  to  intimidation  and  violence. 
Those  who  respect  violence  when  used 
against  them  will  inevitably  employ  violence 
when  It  suits  their  cause. 

We  in  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
tolerated  unspeakable  intimidation  and 
thought  control  on  the  part  of  radical  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  others,  and  yet  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully 
against  such  the  only  voices  that  are  heard 
from  the  academy  are  those  who  castigate 
him  and  you  for  repressing  dissent.  There 
are  few  college  campuses,  if  any,  where  Vice 
President  Agnew,  or  any  member  of  your 
cabinet  for  that  matter,  could  speak  without 
disruption  and  even  physical  abuse  and  in- 
timidation. But  a  convicted  murderer,  dope 


peddler,  or  one  committed  to  the  forceful 
overthrow  of  the  government  will  receive 
not  only  a  respectful  hearing,  but  will  be  paid 
a  handsome  honorarium  in  addition.  In  the 
light  of  his  high  position,  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  the  Vice  President's 
intemperate  language.  But  surely  he  has  as 
much  right  to  dissent  and  to  be  given  a  re- 
spectful hearing  as  any  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  our  society. 

Much  of  the  academic  community  is  now 
telling  you  how  to  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  being  critical  of  your  effort  to  protect 
lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  moving  troops 
Into  Cambodia.  I  find  It  highly  unbecoming 
of  us  to  presume  to  tell  you  how  to  0ght  the 
war  In  Vietnam  when  we  aren't  even  able  to 
settle  the  wars  on  ovir  own  campuses.  Nor  do 
I  use  the  word  war  in  this  context  lightly. 
The  throwing  of  missiles  to  do  physical  harm, 
the  throwing  of  firebombs  to  burn  buildings, 
the  use  of  guerrilla  tactics  via  arson  and 
vandalism,  the  shooting  and  killing  of  com- 
batants and  noncombatants  Is  every  bit  as 
much  war  as  that  which  prevails  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  the  Near  East.  I  have  often 
wondered  sardonically  how  many  protestors 
of  napalm  have  themselves  thrown  fire  bombs 
or  engaged  In  arson. 

I  have  also  been  appalled  by  a  certain  arro- 
gance and  inconsistency  on  our  part  vrtth  re- 
gard to  the  way  we  are  free  to  tell  you  and 
others  how  to  handle  your  Jobs  but  become 
deeply  resentful.  Insulted,  and  even  hostile 
where  there  is  any  suggestion  of  your  in- 
trusion Into  "our"  domain.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  am  able  to  run  Beloit  College  better 
than  you,  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  Issues  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  Stat«s.  includ- 
ing fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  better  than 
I.  The  widespread  propensity  of  members  of 
the  "intellectual"  community  to  meike  Judg- 
ments without  benefit  of  facts  is  one  of  my 
greatest  dlslUusionments  and  embarrass- 
ments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete  led 
me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because  of 
my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  Intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
havior and  humanistic  concern  and  compas- 
sion. Recent  incidents  have  merely  confirmed 
all  the  more  what  my  life's  experiences  have 
suggested.  Academic  man  Is  as  much  moti- 
vated by  vested  Interest,  is  as  much  controlled 
by  base  emotion,  and  reasons  as  much  from 
prejudice  as  any  other  mortal.  My  readings  of 
Eccleslastes,  the  New  Testament  and  the  life 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  should  have  prepared  me 
for  this,  but  they  didn't. 

We  who  work  closely  with  young  people 
and  should  know  and  understand  them  best 
have  not  been  very  helpful  to  them  or  to  you 
and  others  of  the  adult  community  in  serving 
as  a  vehicle  of  communication.  We  have  too 
often  taken  sides  ourselves  and  been  critical 
of  one  group  or  the  other  and  not  been 
sufficiently  discriminating  in  our  communi- 
cative role. 

Maybe  we  can  be  forgiven  on  the  grounds 
that  the  task  Is  such  a  difficult  one.  I  know 
that  the  great  bulk  of  college  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  Inhumanity 
and  futility  of  war  and  deeply  question  the 
legitimacy  of  a  life  that  sanctions  and  even 
glorifies  indiscriminate  killing  and  maiming. 
I  also  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  adults  and 
members  of  the  establishment  are  sincere 
dedicated  individuals  with  the  same  hopes 
and  asDlratlons  as  the  young.  But  I  also 
know  that  in  each  group  there  are  examples 
that  support  the  worst  stereotype  of  each. 
The  great  frtistratlon  of  the  day  Is  that 
despite  this  great  community  of  Interest  and 
concern  there  Is  a  growing  separation  based 
upon  the  sinful  tendency  to  Judge  by  stereo- 
type and  preconception.  We  In  the  academic 
community  are  frequently  party  to  this  sin 
even  though  our  training  should  partlcvilarly 
help  us  to  know  better. 

Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basically 


with  the  young  people,  I  must  admit  that 
there  Is  a  general  pandering  to  the  young 
at  the  present  time  that  Is  both  disgusting 
and  irresponsible.  Dispustlng  because  it  pros- 
titutes normal  respect  and  election.  Ir- 
responsible because  it  is  creating  an  un- 
realistic cleavEige  age  groups. 

Of  course,  young  people  on  the  whole  are 
wonderful,  what's  new  about  that?  The  great 
reward  of  college  work  Is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  to  associate  regularly  with  this  age 
group.  The  Idealism,  absolutism,  Intellectual 
honesty  and  g^eat  aspiration  of  the  young 
are  the  eternal  attributes  of  this  age  group 
upon  which  society  Is  dependent  to  pre- 
serve its  vital,  dynamic  quality.  These  at- 
tributes are  the  standards  of  behavior  to  be 
expected,  not  glorified  as  unique  In  any  nar- 
row time  span  of  human  history. 

Young  people  are  first  and  foremost  people. 
Those  who  are  young  today  will  be  old  tomor- 
row and  having  to  relate  to  those  who  are 
younger  then.  As  people  they  represent  all 
types,  some  taller  than  others,  some  fatter 
than  others,  some  with  higher  IQs  than 
others,  some  more  criminally  Inclined  than 
others,  some  more  saintly  than  others,  some 
more  hostile  than  others,  some  more  vocal 
than  others,  etc.  There  Is  no  general  virtue 
attributable  to  youth  any  more  than  there 
Is  general  evil.  We  have  done  all  young  peo- 
ple a  great  disservice  In  recent  years  by  sug- 
gesting to  them  that  they  are  of  a  different 
breed  from  the  rest  of  us  and  beyond  re- 
proach. They  are  nothing  more  than  the 
fresh  blood  being  pumped  Into  the  human 
society.  Just  as  we  were  In  the  past  and  their 
children  will  be  in  the  future.  We  in  Academe 
should  have  known  this  better  than  anyone 
else  8Lnd  not  have  failed  them  and  you  In 
your  common  need  for  luiderstandlng. 

We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  way  we 
are  alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  otir 
failure  to  protect  the  authentic  academic  In- 
tegrity of  our  institutions.  Implicitly  we  are 
also  alienating  the  youth  of  America  over 
the  long  run  by  our  failure  to  be  faithful  to 
our  leadership  responsibilities. 

The  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  Is  the 
realization  that  I  bear  partial  responsibility 
for  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  foUr  young 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. The  National  Guard  troops  should  never 
have  been  there  In  the  first  place,  because  we 
should  never  have  jjermltted  the  conditions 
to  develop  which  necessitated  the  presence 
of  troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast,  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy  would 
strike.  If  fault  lies  anywhere  for  the  Kent 
State  deaths  it  lies  not  with  you  and  the 
Vietnam  War  but  with  the  radical  acts  and 
excesses  we  have  tolerated  In  the  name  of 
dissent. 

I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  President,  th^t 
I  do  not  say  these  things  with  tongue  In 
cheek  to  placate  others,  to  curry  favor,  to 
advance  partisan  interest,  or  to  defend  your 
war  policies.  Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number 
of  other  college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  re- 
affirm this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the 
whole  matter  fully  and  objectively,  I  have  to 
concede  that  you  have  been  more  faithful 
to  your  leadership  responsibilities  than  we 
In  Academe  have  been  to  our  own. 

With  respect  for  the  tremendovis  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
conscientious  way  you  are  bearing  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  Injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  you  by  the  pro- 
fessional community  of  which  I  am  a  part,  I 
remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MiLLXB   Upton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GURJfEY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aj.k  mianimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMExNT   TO   MONDAY,  JUNE 
8.  1970,  AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  »at  3 
0  clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  u:itil  Monday,  June  8,  1970. 
at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  5.  1970: 

In  the  Coast  Gt:a«o 

The  foUovrtng-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Rear 
Admiral : 

Austin  C.  Wagner 

William  A.  Jenkins 

In  the  Navy 

.Adm.  Ignatius  J.  Galatin.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  major 

Anderson.  Gerald  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrens.  Clarence  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnev,  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lautzenhelser,  Russell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutllff,  Lawrence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapscott.  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Wesley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Bedsole,  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brayboy.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Rav  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busceml.  Jon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I>armody.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poote.  Brian  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Forrest  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammaclc.  Louis  B.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hajnmer,  Theodore  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubert.  Leo  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nier,  .Alfred  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostv.  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krebe.  Carl  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uttle,  Miltcn  L,,  466—10-2315. 
Majgollus,  Benjamin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newberry,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  Jerry  P..  439-48-^651. 
Rosso,  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solseth.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spinner   Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strtckland.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiemik.  Gerald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Antholt,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backman,  Dorn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergsagel.  Errol  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beskalo.  Gregory  O.,  Xn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard.  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blank,  Frederick  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borst.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Wallace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Leslie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carusl,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheeks,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Glen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Hampton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrlg.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Espree,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Jerry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florence,  Gtury  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlesple,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higglns.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Karl  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Wj-nn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Rodney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Jerrv  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohl,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Raymond  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Lawrence  A.,  525—46-0225. 
Manley,  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleney.  Dickie  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  Edmund  R„  375^4-1391. 
Milroy,  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Edgar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlmoto,  Joshua  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Grant  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  John  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonoghue,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olivarez,  Cayetano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Sulllvan.  Eileen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Allison  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rledman,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey.  John  E.,  Jr.,  24i»-74-3833 
RoUlson.  Rembert  G..  252-^4-4459. 
Salter,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayles,  Raphael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Huey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepps.  Robert  J..  191-34-€906. 
Shlffer.  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Carl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wild,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlaclk,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Browder,  Dewey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrnes,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CamplgUa.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cherry,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyer.  Charles  E..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hauck,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Jones,  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuykendall,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menard,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sebacher.  Ralph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tardy.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tryon.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Kathryn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woody,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  ap{x>lntment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Aponte,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atwood,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backlund,  William  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaUey,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Begnaud,  Darrel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blnlok,  Jeffrey,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggs,  Thomas  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bootz,  Robert  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Charles,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Buckley,  Edward  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgess,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cantu,  Jose  N,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chapel,  Terry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chublnskl,  Adam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cowan.  Alvln  E.  111,XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crocker,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunnlff,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  la  Cruz,  Rolando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Leon,  Abraham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engel,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erickson,  Karl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parace.  Patrick  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gabrilson,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garbls,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodloe,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grub,  Craig  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hauck,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmsoth.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kincannon,  Ronald  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lightner,  Denver  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowe,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luisl,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maher,  John  J,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maraman,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Marquez,  Francisco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCUntock.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGraw,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melville,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moravlts,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nells.  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oblander.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orzulak.  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paavola.  Free:  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pagan.  Mlgtiel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pederoon,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petti bon,  Joseph  P  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ratllff,  Johnnie  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe.  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scanlan,  David  E,  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Alexander  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoonmaker,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schott.  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serwatka,  Stanley  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanson,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Szymanskl.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorn,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vega,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wemp.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wendell,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitfield,  Donald  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams,  Sirvan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willows.  Richard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowing-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Archer.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bignon,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carvalho,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitch,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hargreaves.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hilburn,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jaggers,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathews,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moran,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Park,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peckltt.  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  WiUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potts,  Thomas  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scotello,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sever,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vordermark,  Jonathan  3  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winter,  Felix  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LEE  METCALF ' 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  5.  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  one  program  which  has  proven  im- 
qualifiably  successful  in  the  gamut  of 
Federal  projects  of  assistance  to  the  dis- 
advantaged in  our  society,  it  is  the  foster 
grandparents  program.  This  program 
provides  important  jobs  for  the  low-in- 
come aged  and  it  provides  lo\lng,  human 
guidance  for  children  with  mental  or 
other  disabilities.  The  results  of  a  foster 
grandparent's  help  to  a  retarded  child 
have  been  obvious  to  all  who  have  partic- 
ipated in  or  viewed  the  project:  An  el- 
derly citizen  gains  fulfilling  employment, 
and  a  child's  personality  blossoms  under 
the  care  and  love  of  a  lasting  relation- 
ship. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  which  de- 
scribes in  moving  terms  the  beautiful 
results  of  one  case  of  a  foster  grand- 
parent's assistance.  Unfortimately  the 
program  described  in  this  letter  has  been 
subjected  to  the  same  blind  5  percent 
across-the-board  cut  that  many  excel- 
lent services  have  suffered  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  As  a  consequence,  five 
people  are  being  eliminated  from  a  total 
of  35  participants.  It  is  tragic  that  a  pro- 
gram which  has  demonstrated  its  truly 
wonderful  results  for  such  a  small  cost 
should  be  chopped  back  by  simplistic 
budgetary  hacking — another  victim  of 
the  blind  flailing  of  Nixonomics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  touching  letter  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence  J.  Turner  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Helena.  Mont., 

^fay  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  was  recently 
called  to  my  attention  that  funds  for  the 
"Foster  Grandparents"  program  for  the 
Helena  area  had  been  sharply  curtailed  for 
the  coming  year.  Since  I  understand  that 
these  funds  are  entirely  Federal,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  tell  you  what  the  program  has 
meant  to  one  Montana  family. 

In  the  summer  of  1969  I  uprooted  my 
family  and  moved  them  to  Helena  because  of 
the  good  schools  here  but  primarily  because 
Helena  had  a  program  for  retarded  children 
In  the  school  system  and  we  had  a  six  year 
old  we  hoped  to  enroll  under  that  program 
You  can  Imagine  our  disappointment  when 
we  found  that  Helena  had  no  class  last  fall 
to  fit  our  Matthew!  The  school  officials  knew 
of  our  problem  and  our  concern  and  put  us 
In  touch  with  the  director  of  the  "Foster 
Grandparents"  program  In  this  area.  Miss 
Joan  Duncan. 

Since  last  September,  Matthew  has  spent 
between  4  and  5  hours  dally  five  days  per 
week  In  town  with  his  "Foster  Grandmother" 
Mrs.  Henry  Strandberg.  He  Is  picked  up  at 
our  door  and  returned  home  by  a  driver  who 
Is  also  a  "Foster  Grandparent."  All  of  this 


however,  would  be  irrelevant,  were  It  not  lor 
the  growth  and  change  we  see  In  Matthew. 
Where  before  he  was  so  painfully  shy  that 
he  would  hide  his  face  sometimes  when  I 
asked  him  a  question — now  he  smiles  and 
answers  when  spoken  to  even  by  casual 
acquaintances. 

There  vsrlU  be  a  special  education  class  for 
Matt  in  the  regular  school  system  next  fall 
but  without  the  attention  and  care  given 
him  by  Mrs.  Strandberg  and  others  like  her. 
His  progress  would  have  been  slower  and  less 
certain.  I  feel  that  other  children  who  have 
mental  or  emotional  or  environmental  han- 
dicaps can  benefit  far  beyond  the  dollar  cost 
from  this  program. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  program  too 
that  cenalnly  should  receive  consideration. 
I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
caliber  of  people  who  are  "Foster  Grand- 
parents" and  who  direct  the  program.  How 
fuUfllUng  It  must  be  to  these  elderly  people 
to  be  able  to  use  a  lifetime  of  wisdom,  love, 
happiness  and  sorrows  to  help  some  young- 
ster who  desperately  needs  Just  the  kind  of 
help  that  they  can  give  and  have  the  time 
to  give  thanks  to  the  small  Income  the  work 
gives  them.  How  much  better  to  have  this 
marvelous  work  to  do  than  to  feel  that  life 
Is  over  Just  because  one  has  become  gray 
haired  and  had  to  slow  down. 

Locally,  the  work  has  had  another  acci- 
dental dividend  for  Miss  Duncan  happens 
to  be  a  Negro.  This  Is  the  first  contact  Mattle 
has  had  with  one  of  her  race  and  It  makes 
all  of  us  happy  that  he  has  accepted  her  as 
casually  as  any  other  friend,  a  priceless  ex- 
perience for  him. 

I  know  that  the  pressure  for  funds  Is  great 
but  will  appreciate  your  giving  this  matter 
some  thought  at  least.  Senator. 
Sincerely, 

LAWKENCE  J.  TtJBNER. 


ment,  and  have  shown  firm  determina- 
tion to  maintain  it. 

Under  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, Italy  has  significantly  increased 
her  economic,  cultural,  and  religious  con- 
tributions to  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.  America  in  particular  has  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  Italian  industry,  art, 
and  science  as  well  as  the  spiritual  lead- 
ership of  the  Vatican. 

The  exchange  in  trade  and  ideas  of  the 
last  two  decades  has  materially  strength- 
ened the  ties  between  our  two  countries 
and  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
millions  of  faithful  Italo-Americans  who 
look  with  pride  to  Italy,  their  country  of 
national  origin. 

I,  therefore,  wish  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy  fortitude  in  their 
worthy  resolve  and  I  know  that,  together 
with  their  American  counterparts,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  and  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  benefit  by  their 
endeavors.  ' 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ITALY:  24TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  2 
marked  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  of  Italy.  That  historic 
event  of  24  years  ago  has  proved  of  im- 
mense significance  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  free  world. 

During  the  last  war  the  people  of  Italy 
suffered  under  their  Fascist  leaders,  and 
they  were  sadly  misled.  Fortunately,  with 
the  victory  of  the  Allies.  Italians  felt  that 
under  Allied  supervision,  they  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  for  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  wanted  to  live.  Their 
claim  was  not  in  dispute;  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Allies  gladly  allowed  the 
Italians  to  vote  for  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  wanted,  and  this  they  did  on 
June  2,  1946.  In  the  plebiscite  held  then 
they  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  thereby 
ushering  in  a  new  era  in  the  modem 
history  of  Italy. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Italy  is  of  age, 
and  has  become  a  real  and  dependable 
force  in  the  free  world's  struggle  against 
totalitarian  tsTanny.  The  Italian  people 
are  justly  proud  of  their  form  of  govem- 


FEDERAL  INTEREST  SUBSIDY  NEED- 
ED FOR  MITCHELL-LAMA  HOUS- 
ING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  "Wednes- 
day, June  3,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  testify  on  the  1970  housing 
legislation.  I  was  particularly  concerned, 
in  presenting  my  views,  about  three  bills 
which  I  have  introduced— HJl.  49,  Hit. 
14435,  and  HJl.  17885 — ^which  are  of 
direct  and  immediate  relevance  to  eas- 
ing the  disastrous  plight  of  the  thous- 
ands of  tenants  in  Mitchell-Lama  hous- 
ing in  New  York.  Because  of  soaring  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money  policy,  these 
middle-income  individuals  and  families 
are  experiencing  exhorbitant  increases 
in  rentals  and  carrying  charges  which 
they  simply  cannot  afford. 

Under  the  Mitchell-Lama  middle-in- 
come housing  program.  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  float  bonds,  the 
proceeds  of  which  may  be  loaned  to  pri- 
vate sponsors  of  middle-income  housing 
who  agree  to  limit  their  rate  of  return. 
Local  real  estate  tax  abatement  also 
helps  to  keep  down  rentals  and  carrying 
charges. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  incorporated  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  my  bill 
to  make  State  and  locally  financed  lim- 
ited profit  middle-income  housing  pro- 
grams, such  as  Mitchell-Lama,  eligible 
for  section  236  interest  subsidies  and  rent 
supplements.  This  was  an  important  step 
forward. 

However,  already  existing  develop- 
ments were  not  covered.  Yet,  clearly  this 
assistance  is  necessary,  since  many 
Mitchell-Lama  developments  are  still 
under  temporary  financing.  To  provide 
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this  assistance,  which  would  apply  to  all 
Mitchell-Lama-type  programs — in  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  M£issachusets,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— I  introduced  H.R.  49  on  the 
first  day  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  subse- 
quently introduced  this  bill  with  11  co- 
sponsors  as  H.R.  4308.  My  colleagues 
who  joined  me  in  this  bUl  were:  Mr. 
BiAGGi  of  New  York,  Mr.  Conyers  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Farbstein  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Gaydos  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern  of  New  York.  Mr.  Helstoski  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Joelson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Koch  of  New  York.  Mr.  McCarthy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  exist- 
ing housing  projects  to  "apply  for  the 
relief  they  need  to  keep  rents,  carrying 
charges  and  interest  rates  within  the 
reach  of  the  middle-income  residents 
whom  the  projects  are  designed  to  serve. 
It  does  little  good  to  construct  new  proj- 
ects if  facilities  already  in  existence  can- 
not maintain  costs  that  are  commen- 
surate with  the  means  of  their  tenants. 
And  in  light  of  the  exorbitant  interest 
rates  that  now  exist,  these  costs  are 
reaching  such  heights  that  in  some  way 
they  must  be  stemmed. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  less  to  subsidize  the  inter- 
est rate  on  a  Mitchell-Lama  housing 
project  down  to  1  percent  than  to  sub- 
sidize a  privately  financed  project  down 
to  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent.  This  is 
because  interest  rates  for  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  program  are  already  at  levels 
which  are  lower  than  the  regular  market 
rate.  Since  the  State  does  not  finance 
the  interest  rate — but  simply  offers  a 
below  market  interest  return  to  the  hold- 
ers of  its  bonds — the  Federal  subsidy 
would  not  constitute  a  second  subsidy. 

1  should  note,  also,  that  subsidization 
down  to  1  percent  is,  of  course,  the  opti- 
mum but,  as  section  236  is  written,  sub- 
sidization could  be  down  to  3  percent  or 

2  percent  and  the  relief  afforded  would 
still  be  significant  and  welcome. 

A  companion  bill  to  HJl.  49  (H.R. 
4308»  is  H.R.  14435.  This  bill  lowers  from 
25  percent  to  20  percent  the  part  of  a 
tenant's  income  that  is  spent  for  rent 
in  the  section  236  program  and  in  the 
rest  supplement  program.  I  offered  this 
as  an  amendment  to  section  236  on  the 
floor  last  October  22,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  1969  housing  legislation,  and  it 
was  adopted  then.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
conference  this  provision  was  dropped. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  no 
less  today.  The  high  costs  of  housing 
have  caused  serious  problems  for  many 
tenants  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  25  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  rent. 

FinaUy,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  17885. 
which  amends  paragraph  2  of  section 
236(i)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Cur- 
rently, eligibility  for  section  236  housing 
Is  largely  limited  to  families  whose  in- 
comes do  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  ini- 
tial occupancy.  135  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum income  limits  for  public  housing 
in  the  area.  Only  20  percent  of  seci.ion 
236  funds  can  be  used  for  families  whOse, 
income  exceed  this  135  percent  limit,  but 
even  then,  their  incomes  cannot  exceed 
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90  percent  of  the  limits  set  for  section 
221(d)(3)  housing.  Actually,  in  New 
York  City,  the  135  percent  of  public  hous- 
ing limits  formula  and  the  90  percent  of 
sec  tion  221(d)(3)  formula  come  out  quite 
close. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  eligibility  limitations  are  too 
stringent.  There  are  many  families  for 
whom  section  236  subsidization  is  neces- 
sary, yet  whose  incomes  exceed  the  pres- 
ent statutory  limits.  H.R,  17885  rectifies 
this  problem  by  abolishing  the  percent- 
age limits  now  in  the  law,  and  substitut- 
ing in  their  stead  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  set  income  limits  taking  into  account 
the  housing  costs  of  the  area  in  which 
the  project  receiving  subsidization  is 
located. 

Obviously,  the  extremely  high  costs  in 
metropolitan  areas  will  persuade  the 
Secretary  to  set  income  limits  sufficiently 
high  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  families 
who,  while  possessed  of  income  appar- 
ently sufficient  in  amount,  actually  can- 
not pay  the  rentals  which  follow  upon 
these  high  costs. 

By  this  approach,  middle-income  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  exceed  the  present 
eligibility  limits,  yet  who  cannot  afford 
conventional  housing,  would  be  made  eli- 
gible. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Barrett  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  cour- 
tesy and  concerned  attention  yesterday 
in  listening  to,  and  querying  with  pene- 
trating and  concerned  questions,  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  the  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  to  ameliorate 
the  problem. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
commended  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
and  testified  as  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  articulate  panels  they  have 
heard.  Their  abilities,  expertise,  and  mes- 
sages were,  indeed,  impressive.  These  wit- 
nesses were:  The  Honorable  Charles  J. 
Urstadt.  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Housing  and  Community  Renewal: 
the  Honorable  Avnmi  Hymsui,  New  York 
State  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Housing 
and  Community  Renewal;  State  Senator 
Manfred  Ohrenstein,  New  York  State 
Senate:  Miss  Shirley  Sanderson,  vice 
president,  board  of  directors.  RNA  House 
and  chairman,  Joint  action  committee, 
West  Side  Mitchell-Lama:  Warren  Hol- 
der. Westgate  Tenants'  Association;  Mrs. 
Edna  Luftig,  chairman.  Mitchell-Lama 
Action  Committee.  Metropolitan  Council 
on  Housing  and  vice  president,  board  of 
directory i^anklin  Plaza;  Harold  Ostroff. 
executive  vice  president,  United  Housing 
Foundation,  Irl<^ ;  Jack  Braunstein,  legis- 
lative director,  Council  of  Limited  Profit 
Mutual  Housing  Companies,  Inc.;  Mur- 
ray Raphael,  president.  Council  of  Lim- 
ited Profit  Mutual  Housing  Co's.,  Inc.; 
and  Joseph  Cox,  vice  president,  CouncU 
of  Limited  Profit  Mutiial  Housing  Co's., 
Inc.      ,  \ 

All  of  the  witnesses  ehiphasized  the 
critical  situation  facing  tenants  and  co- 
operators  of  Mitchell-Lama  housing.  I 
shpuld  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
sEate  Senator  Ohrerutein's  testimony,  a 
copy  of  which  follows.  Senator  Ohren- 
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stein's  cogent  statement  makes  eminently 
clear  the  dire  housing  situation  that  now 
exists  and  the  consequent  urgent  need  for 
passage  of  H.R.  49 — companion  bill  HJl. 
4308— and  H.R.  14435: 

Statement  or  State  Senator  Manfred 
Ohrenstein 

I  am  here  today  to  support  In  the  strong- 
est possible  way  Congressman  WlUlam  P. 
Ryan's  bUl,  H.R.  49  (companion  bill  H.R. 
4308),  and  Its  companion  measure  H.R. 
14435,  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  FHA 
Interest  subsidy  program  to  existing  middle- 
Income  housing  projects  and  adjusting  the 
eligibility  requirement  to  include  tenants 
who  spend  twenty  piercent  of  their  income  on 
housing.  We  also  are  supporting  H  R.  17885, 
which  permlte  the  Secretary  to  adjust  the 
maximum  allowable  Income  requirements  in 
accordance  with   local   housing   costs. 

Although,  of  course,  I  speak  particularly 
on  behalf  of  my  own  constituents  who  live 
on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  also  very  specifically 
representing  the  will  of  the  entire  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York.  Less  than 
two  months  ago  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
resolution  I  Introduced  urging  Congress  to 
"make  interest  subsidy  assistiince  available 
to  existing  state  and  locally  aided  middle 
income  housing."  Therefore,  In  a  very  real 
sense,  I  sf>eak  today  not  only  for  my  con- 
stituents, but  for  all  the  citizens  of  New 
York  State.  I  emphasize  this  point  because 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  although  the 
housing  crisis  Is  most  acute  and  most  in- 
flammable in  New  York  City,  the  same  prob- 
lems are  rapidly  reaching  crisis  proportions 
in  all  of  our  cities. 

Fifteen  years  ago  New  York  State  recog- 
nized its  obligation  to  provide  and  main- 
tain adequate  housing  for  its  large  pro- 
portion of  moderate  income  citizens.  Many 
of  these  were  and  are  elderly  people  on 
fixed  Incomes;  most  of  the  rest  are  civil 
servants  and  others  In  occupations  where 
Incomes  do  not  rise  concurrently  with  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  At  its  Incep- 
tion, and  for  several  years  thereafter.  New 
York's  Mitchell-Lama  program  was  ade- 
quately financed  through  tax  abatement  and 
"low  Interest"  loans.  Drastic  shifts  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  over  the  last  five  years, 
however,  have  completely  bankrupted  the 
program.  The  old  tools  Just  cannot  be 
stretched  any  further.  Construction  and  op- 
erating costs  have  skyrocketed  to  such  a 
degree  that  tenants  and  co-operators  face 
Increases  of  15  percent  or  more  every  two 
years.  For  example,  one  building  occupied  In 
1967  at  about  WO  a  room  has  already  had 
an  Increase,  bringing  the  rent  to  $39  a  room, 
and  now  is  being  asked  to  take  another  In- 
crease of  811  00  per  room. 

The  single  largest  factor  In  the  splrallng 
cost  picture  is  the  mortgage  Interest  rate, 
now  at  an  all  time  high.  The  fact  that 
money  itself  is  the  most  expensive  and  least 
adjustable  Item  in  government's  effort  to 
provide  decent  living  conditions  for  Its  citi- 
zens Is,  I  think,  a  most  regrettable  comment 
on  our  economy  and  our  sense  of  priorities. 

The  city  and  the  state  have  exhausted 
their  resources  for  subsidizing  construction 
and  maintenance  of  moderate  income  hous- 
ing. To  arrange  permanent  financing  at  the 
present  astronomically  high  interest  rates 
would  demand  increases  In  rents  and  carry- 
ing charges  so  far  beyond  the  middle  income 
range  that  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  would 
no  longer  reach  any  of  those  for  whom  It 
was  designed. 

Gentlemen,  we  absolutely  must  have  an 
extension  of  the  Interest  subsidy  program 
to  cover  existing  moderate  Income  houses. 
We  ask  only  that  you  provide  the  same  aid 
to  already  occupied  buildings  as  you  offer 
to  new  projects  Without  such  aid  we  will  be 
unable  to  continue  a  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing program  In  New  York 
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At  tne  same  time  we  are  urgently  seeking 
a  chance  In  the  federal  eligibility  regulations 
from  25  percent  to  20  percent  so  that  this 
subsidy  program  will  have  maximum  Impact. 
Insistence  on  the  tenant  spending  more  than 
one  fourth  of  his  gross  income  on  housing  as 
a  pre-requislte  for  subsidizatoln  Is,  In  our 
current  economy,  unrealistic.  Further,  the 
program  under  which  these  projects  were 
occupied  Is  based  on  a  much  lower  housing 
to  income  ratio.  Thus,  only  with  a  twenty 
percent  housing  Income  ratio  requirement 
can  H.R.  49  (comparison  bill  H.R.  4308)  pro- 
vide effective  aid  to  existing  middle  income 
buildings  and  their  tenants. 

The  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  crisis  In 
middle  Income  housing  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. If  this  crisis  Is  not  substantially  al- 
leviated very  soon — that  Is  within  a  matter 
of  months,  we  believe  the  city  may  very  well 
suffer  permanent  harm.  Certainly  flight,  how- 
ever reluctant — from  the  city  by  any  group 
of  Its  citizens  cannot  easily  be  reversed.  For 
any  city  to  lose  a  substantial  number  of  Its 
stable,  responsible  middle  class  Is  a  disaster 
of  immeasurable  proportions. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony. 
New  York — the  state  and  the  city — were 
pioneers  In  recognizing  their  obligation  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  their  citizens.  For 
fifteen  years  we  have  provided  Increasingly 
substantial  aid,  often  at  not  Inconsiderable 
sacrifice  to  other  programs.  Now  our  resources 
are  exhausted.  We  must  have  help — and  we 
must  have  It  now,  before  an  already  danger- 
ous crisis  becomes  an  irrevocable  disaster. 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  the  very 
persuasive  statement  of  Harold  Ostroff, 
executive  vice  president  of  United  Hous- 
ing Foundation,  Inc.: 
Statement  of  Harold  Ostroft  Before  the 

CoMMrrTEE    on    Banking    and    CtmRENCY, 

House  of   Representatives,  June  3,   1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee,  my  name  Is  Harold  Os- 
troff. I  am  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Housing  Foundation,  which  main- 
tains Its  offices  at  465  Grand  Street  In  New 
York  City.  Since  1951.  the  United  Housing 
Foundation  has  been  engaged  In  the  orga- 
nization and  development  of  low  and  mod- 
erate cost  housing  cooperatives  In  the  City 
of  New  York.  Some  50,000  units  of  such 
housing  have  been  created  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Foundation  and  Its  member  organiza- 
tions. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  In 
support  of  H.R.  4308.  This  bill  could  be  of 
great  assistance  to  tens  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies who  are  witnessing  the  steady  erosion 
of  their  pay  checks  due  to  the  insidious  Infla- 
tion which  has  gripped  the  nation  for  the 
past  several  years.  I  would  hope  that  every 
governor,  every  mayor  and  every  housing  ad- 
ministrator would  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  our  nation  Is  facing 
an  economic  and  social  disaster  of  unparal- 
leled proportions.  I  believe  only  (ingress 
can  save  us  from  such  disaster.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  face  this  critical  situation  because 
those  who  control  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  nation  don't — to  use  the  slogan  of  the 
New  York  Coalition — "give  a  damn"  for  the 
welfare  of  those  families  with  low  and  mod- 
erate Incomes,  and  these  are  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

The  high  Interest  policy  of  the  bcmks.  In- 
surance companies,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  present  Administration,  has 
created  a  situation  whereby  people  simply 
cannot  afford  to  buy  homes  or  rent  apart- 
ments at  today's  high  costs.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate: 

Today,  In  New  York  City,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  ap>artment  Is  estimated  at  approx- 
imately 820.000  to  825,000.  Using  an  average 
figure  of  822,500,  the  amount  of  mortgage 
funds  required,  after  a  small  allocation  for 
equity,  would  be  820,000. 
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At  the  current  rate  of  Interest  In  the  con- 
ventional market,  the  debt  service  would 
amount  to  approximately  10 '~;  ;  In  other 
words,  at  least  82,000  per  year  would  have 
to  be  set  aside  out  of  operating  Income  to 
pay  for  debt  service.  This  means  that  each 
month  each  apartment  unit  would  have  to 
provide  a  little  over  8167  for  the  Interest  and 
amortization  payments. 

All  other  operating  expenses  exclusive  of 
real  estate  taxes  In  a  non-profit  housing 
company  would  amount,  at  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate,  to  about  840  per  month,  bring- 
ing the  monthly  payment  for  an  apartment 
to  8207.  Assuming,  with  the  aid  of  real  estate 
tax  adjustment  at  the  local  level,  a  real 
estate  tax  payment  of  only  10%  of  shelter 
rent,  we  would  have  to  add  an  additional  820 
per  month  per  apartment  for  taxes.  This 
would  bring  the  total  monthly  rental  to 
8227  per  apartment.  This  means  an  annual 
payment  of  82.724  for  shelter.  To  be  able  to 
support  this  rental,  a  family  would  have  to 
earn  at  least  813,500  per  year. 

It  Is  readily  apparent,  therefore,  that  ap- 
proximately 90  "v  of  our  citizens  cannot  afford 
this  kind  of  housing. 

Let  us  now  substitute  for  10%  on  the  con- 
ventional money  market  a  figure  of  close  to 
7%,  which  is  the  current  estimate  for  fi- 
nancing In  New  York  State  under  Its  Lim- 
ited-Profit housing  program.  The  8227  rental 
would  be  reduced  by  approximately  850  to  a 
figure  of  8177  per  month,  still  far  above  the 
means  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ily In  our  cities. 

I  believe  this  Illustrates  quite  dramatically 
the  problem  and  suggests  that  the  solution 
must  focus  on  the  ability  to  subsidize  either 
the  original  capital  cost  or  the  annual  inter- 
est payments. 

In  1965  we  estimated  the  cost  for  financing 
Co-op  City,  a  15,372  unit  cooperative  develop- 
ment we  are  building  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  four  years  the  carrying  and  fi- 
nance charges  for  this  cooperative  have  in- 
creased from  816,700.000  to  832.900,000,  a 
100%  increase.  The  cost  of  construction  has 
increased  from  8267,000,000  to  8307,000,000, 
a  15%  Increase.  In  four  years  the  monthly 
carrying  charges  per  room  have  been  In- 
creased by  16%. 

One  final  Illustration:  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  we  estimated  the  cost  for  building 
a  six  thousand  unit  cooperative.  Based  on  a 
4.25%  interest  rate,  the  Interest  and  amorti- 
zation would  amount  to  86,510,000.  At  today's 
Interest  rates  the  Interest  and  amortization 
costs  have  increased  to  810.793,000 — an  in- 
crease of  65.8%.  This  and  other  increased 
costs  would  necessitate  average  carrying 
charges  of  837.18  a  room  per  month,  Instead 
of  the  proposed  charges  of  823.64. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
not  unique  examples  of  what  has  happened 
under  a  program  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce housing  at  818-20  a  room  under  the 
New  York  State  Limited-Profit  Housing 
Companies  Law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ex- 
amples I  have  cited  are  not  typical  because 
most  of  the  housing  being  produced  vmder 
that  program  today  Is  renting  from  850  to 
860  a  room  per  month.  This  certainly  is  not 
housing  that  families  with  moderate  Incomes 
cam  afford. 

The  bousing  crisis  this  nation  Is  experienc- 
ing is  not  simply  an  urban  problem.  It  Is 
a  national  situation  affecting  rural  areas,  the 
suburbs  and  small  as  well  as  large  cities. 
Many  of  our  urban  problems  have  their  roots 
In  rural  slums  and  rural  poverty.  Unless  we 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  fact  that  hous- 
ing Is  a  national  situation  affecting  aU  re- 
gions of  the  country,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  these  problems.  Most  states  and  most 
cities  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  go 
to  meet  these  housing  problems.  I  submit 
that  once  and  for  all  It  Is  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion which  will  result  in  attaining  the  ob- 
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Jectlves  of  the  Housing  Acts  which  were 
passed  In  1949  and  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
kindled  the  hopes  of  millions  of  Americans 
that  the  omnibus  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion and.  In  particular,  the  sections  which 
provided  for  mortgage  sut>sldles  and  for  rent 
subsidies,  would  alleviate  the  deplorable  na- 
tional housing  situation.  Frankly,  those 
hopes  have  not  been  realized  The  housing 
situation  Is  worse  today  than  It  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

There  Is  but  one  reason  for  the  chaotic 
housing  situation.  It  Is  high  Interest  rates. 
It  Is  the  reason  housing  Is  not  being  built  in 
quantities  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation.  It  Is  the  reason  the  housing  which  is 
being  built  Is  beyond  the  means  of  ninety 
percent  of  the  people.  No  matter  how  much 
money  is  available  for  housing  mortgages.  It 
Is  not  going  to  provide  housing  for  the  vast 
majority  of  jjeople  who  desperately  need  It. 
as  long  as  the  present  high  Interest  rate 
policy  is  permitted  to  continue. 

It  seemed  to  many  p>eople  that  in  1968, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee,  Congress  had  made  a 
commitment  for  a  workable  program  for  cre- 
ating low  and  moderate  cost  housing  when  It 
passed  the  1968  Housing  Act,  which  con- 
tained section  236.  However,  when  it  came 
time  to  translate  the  commitment  into  real- 
ity by  appropriations,  the  commitment  al- 
most vanished  by  the  meager  funds  which 
were  voted  to  Implement  the  Act. 

In  my  mind  it  Is  a  cruel  and  callous  hoax 
for  an  Administration  or  for  Congress  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  people  that  a  mean- 
ingful program  will  be  Initiated,  and  then 
dash  them  by  Inadequate  appropriations. 

The  Housing  Administrator  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Albert  Walsh,  recently  proposed 
an  expenditure  of  4V4  billion  dollars  annually 
for  mortgage,  tax  and  operating  payments. 
This  amount,  over  what  people  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pay  for  housing,  would 
make  It  possible  to  provide  good  bousing  for 
all.  This  is,  Indeed,  a  small  fraction  of  our 
national  budget. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  over  and 
above  any  presently  budgeted  amounts  for 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  an  additional 
10  billion  dollars  be  provided  annually,  either 
for  direct  capital  cost  subsidies  or  interest 
subsidies  for  bousing,  education,  mass  trans- 
portation and  environmental  Improvements. 

I  would  propose  that  the  monies  thus 
created  be  administered  by  a  government 
agency.  This  aigency  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  make  either  outright  grants  or  direct 
loans. 

A  direct  lending  program  could  have  the 
competitive  result  of  bringing  down  the  tisu- 
rlous  rates  now  in  effect  in  the  private 
money  markets.  Since  the  funds  to  be  lent 
should  be  derived  from  general  revenues  and 
not  borrowed  by  the  government  agency,  it 
would  be  entirely  sound,  economically,  to 
make  loans  at  rate  simply  sufficient  to  cover 
administrative  costs  and  to  provide  a  reserve 
against  possible  losses.  Experience  with  other 
similar  direct  lending  programs  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  government  could  "make 
money"  at  a  3%  or  even  perhaps  2%  lend- 
ing rate. 

How  can  our  nation  provide  this  sum?  We 
take  tremendous  pride  In  the  fact  that  our 
gross  national  product  Is  fast  approaching 
the  astounding  figure  of  one  trillion  dollars 
a  year.  If  we  are  as  concerned  about  the 
problem  as  we  all  declare,  a  1  %  allocation  of 
the  gross  national  product,  towards  providing 
additional  funds  for  the  above  purposes, 
would  be  a  relatively  minor  sacrifice. 

I  have  deliberately  stayed  away  from  sug- 
gesting a  time  period,  but  do  suggest  that 
this  allocation  be  continued  until  we  have 
solved  the  problem. 

Is  It  asking  too  much  to  suggest  that  this 
nation's  goods  and  services  should  {x-oduce 
a  meager  1%  of  additional  monies  to  tackle 
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on  a  massive  basis  the  massive  problems 
facing  us? 

I  believe  this  Congress  has  an  obligation 
and  a  grave  reeponslblllty  to  the  American 
I>eople  to  reorient  the  nation's  priorities.  It 
IS  not  only  the  youth  of  this  nation  who  are 
calling  for  an  Immediate  end  to  the  sense- 
less war  which  Is  sapping  the  physical  and 
moral  reeources  of  the  country.  It  Is  the  aged, 
the  middle-aged,  as  well  as  the  youth,  who 
are  calling  for  an  end  to  an  economy  based 
on  feeding  an  Insatiable  military-industrial 
machine 

The  F>eople  are  looking  to  Congress  to  be 
constitutional  constructionists  and  to  end  a 
war  they  never  declared.  To  end  the  sense- 
less killing,  maiming  and  mass  destruction 
which  has  been  going  on  for  so  long  and 
which  has  cost  us  all  over  one  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars.  We  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
constructive  programs  which  will  provide 
the  means  for  using  our  resources  to  achieve 
decent  homes,  adequate  schools  and  hos- 
pitals In  all  sections  of  the  country,  for  mass 
transit  facilities  and  for  an  environment  free 
of  contamination. 

We  look  to  Congress  for  total  commitment 
towards  these  ends.  Total  commitment  to 
programs  of  social  Improvement  is  what  has 
made  this  country  great.  The  welfare  of  large 
numbers  of  people  were  placed  before  the 
special  Interests  of  a  few  when,  through  past 
Congress,  the  nation  became  totally  com- 
mitted to  such  monumental  projects  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification system  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. I  submit  that  It  Is  urgent  for  this  same 
kind  of  commitment  to  be  made  to  ellmllnate 
the  blight  whlc^  is  the  shame  of  the  nation, 
and  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a  society  all  citi- 
zens have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  urge  you  to  improve  the  236  housing 
program  by  approving  this  bUl,  HM.  4308.  I 
urge  that  you  keep  your  commitment  to  the 
American  people  by  making  the  236  program 
meaningful,  viable  and  practical  by  provid- 
ing the  necessary  funding  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  Americans  to  live  In  decency  with 
dignity. 
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FACULTIES  AND  PARENTS  SHOULD 
I  REASSERT  AUTHORITY 


SPEAKER  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  days  that  have  followed  his  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  retire  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. Speaker  McCormack  has  been  hon- 
ored by  my  colleagues  in  many  laudatory 
remarks  about  his  many  outstanding  at- 
tributes. I  endorse  and  echo  each  senti- 
ment so  expressed. 

It  has  been  a  district  privilege  to  serve 
in  this  body  with  such  a  fine  person.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  a  true 
gentleman.  He  has  always  been  a  kind 
and  considerate  person,  and  I  have  al- 
ways valued   him  as  a  genuine  friend. 

Above  all.  John  McCormack  is  a  great 
American.  The  House  will  sorely  miss  his 
leadership  and  his  unceasing  efforts  to 
do  the  things  he  believed  right  for  our 
Nation.  But  as  he  leaves  this  body,  we 
may  all  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
he  shall  never  stop  working  for  the  good 
of  his  countrv. 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  5. 1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  letter 
entitled  "Faculties.  Parents  Should 
Reassert  Authority,  History  Professor 
Says,"  written  by  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sim  on  May  11,1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Voice  op  the  Oldeb  Generation — Facul- 
ties.  Parents  SHOtni)  Reassert  Altthor- 

iTY,  History  Professor  Says 

(By  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I 
am — which  isn't  much  of  any  place  except 
exurbla.  I  was  nurtured  in  depression;  I  lost 
four  years  to  war;  I  am  invested  with  sweat; 
I  have  had  one  coronary:  I  am  a  "liberal," 
square  and  I  am  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of 
the  younger  generation,  hippies,  Tippies, 
militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"Ualson"  with  the  young.  Worse  still,  I  am 
father  of  seven  children.  They  range  in  age 
from  7  to  23 — and  I  am  fed  up  with  nonsense. 

I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed  and 
contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
irrationality  of  the  campus  rebel,  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
tactics  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyr- 
anny— the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

AN    APOLOGY 

I  am  terribly  disturbed  that  I  may  be  in- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards — 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or 
kind. 

It's  time  to  call  a  halt:  time  to  live  in  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to  put 
these  people  in  their  places.  We  owe  the 
younger  generation  what  all  older  genera- 
tions have  owed  younger  generations — love, 
protection  to  a  point,  and  respect  when  they 
deserve  It. 

We  do  not  owe  them  our  souls,  our  pri- 
vacy, our  whole  lives,  and  above  all,  we  do 
not  owe  them  immunity  from  our  mistakes, 
or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  aflBuent  country  on  earth;  it  has  tackled 
head-on  a  racial  problem  which  no  nation 
on  earth  in  the  history  of  mankind  had 
dared  to  do. 

WAR    ON    poverty 

It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon:  it  has  desegre- 
gated schools  and  abolished  polio;  it  has 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  social  and  economic  revo- 
lution in  mans  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them.  It  has  declared  Itself  and  committed 
Itself,  and  taxed  Itself,  and  damn  near  run 
itself  Into  the  ground  in  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's  or  his.  Its  greatest 
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mistake  is  not  Vietnam;  it  is  the  abdication 
of  its  first  responsibility,  its  pusillanimous 
capitulation 'to  its  youth,  and  its  sick  pre- 
occupation with  the  problems,  the  mind,  the 
psyche,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  young. 

Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right  by  what  accom- 
plishment should  thousands  of  teen-agers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the  sages 
of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  mate- 
rialistic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  In 
diplomacy,  our  terrible  ineptitude  in  racial 
matters,  our  narrowness  as  p>arents,  our 
blindness  to  the  root  Ills  of  society.  Balder- 
dash! 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching 
of  many  threads.  No  18-year-old  Is  simply 
the  product  of  his  18  years;  he  is  the  product 
of  3,000  years  of  the  development  of  man- 
kind— and  throughout  those  years,  injustice 
has  existed  and  been  fought:  rules  have 
grown  outmoded  and  been  changed;  doom 
has  hung  over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust 
wars  have  occurred;  pain  has  been  the  cost 
of  progress — and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minority 
are  not — and  the  trouble  is  that  that  mi- 
nority threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority 
and  take  over. 

AS  A  father 

I  dislike  that  minority:  I  am  against  that 
the  majority  takes  it  and  allows  Itself  to 
be  used.  And  I  address  myself  to  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority.  I  speak  partly  as 
an  historian,  partly  as  a  father  and  partly 
as  one  fed  up,  middle-aged  and  angry  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  establishment — which, 
by  the  way,  is  nothing  but  a  euphemism  for 
society. 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  not  merely  a  decoration 
on  the  pie  crust  of  society.  It  is  the  heart 
of  the  pie.  Too  many  youngsters  are  egocen- 
tric boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they  will  only 
shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss  but,  like 
4-year-olds,  they  throw  rocks  and  shout. 

Arrogance  is  obnoxious;  it  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  drastically  ostracized  ar- 
rogance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises? 

OUR  FAULT 

It  Is  not  the  police  we  need  (our  genera- 
tion and  theirs ) ;  it  is  an  expression  of  our 
dlsbust  and  disdain.  Yet  we  do  more  than 
permit  It.  We  dignify  it  with  introspective 
flagellation.  Somehow  it  Is  our  fault.  Bald- 
erdash again ! 

Sensitivity  is  not  the  property  of  the 
young,  nor  was  It  Invented  in  1950.  The 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
impulse  to  grow,  to  reach  out.  to  touch  stars, 
to  live  freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose 
along  unexplored  corridors. 

Young  men  and  young  women  have  always 
stood  on  the  same  hill  and  felt  the  same 
vague  sense  of  restraint  that  separated  them 
from  the  ultimate  experience — the  sudden 
and  complete  expansion  of  the  mind,  the 
final  fulfillment.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
sweetest  and  most  bitter  experiences  of  man- 
kind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  Invent  It; 
they  do  not  own  it.  And  what  they  seek  to 
attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
approve  the  presumed  attainment  of  it 
through  heroin,  speed,  LSD  and  other  drugs? 

And  shall  we,  permlsslvely,  let  them  poison 
themselves  simply  because,  as  in  most  other 
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respects,  we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  into  the  world? 

VAGUELT   GUILTY 

Again,  it  is  not  police  raids  and  tougher 
laws  that  we  need;  it  is  merely  strength.  The 
strength  to  explain.  In  our  potty,  middle- 
aged  way,  that  what  they  seek,  we  sought; 
that  it  is  somewhere  but  not  here  and  sure 
as  hell  not  in  drugs;  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
they  will  cease  and  desist  the  poison  game. 
And  this  we  must  explain  early  and  hard  and 
then  police  it  ourselves. 

Society — the  establishment — is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  it  is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  it;  we  have  only  sought  to  change  it. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  mini- 
mally successful  Is  the  story  of  all  genera- 
tions— as  it  will  be  the  story  of  the  genera- 
tion coming  up.  Yet  we  have  worked  a  ntim- 
ber  of  wonders.  We  have  changed  It. 

SEA    OF    TROUBLES 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  our  fail- 
ures; we  have  not  solved  the  racial  problem 
but  we  have  faced  it;  we  are  terribly  wor- 
ried about  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment, about  injustices,  inequities,  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  and  bureaucracy. 
But  we  have  attacked  these  things.  We  have, 
all  our  lives,  taken  arms  against  our  sea  oT 
troubles — and  fought  effectively. 

But  we  also  have  fought  with  a  rational 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  our  adversary; 
and,  above  all.  knowing  that  the  war  is  one 
of  attrition  in  which  the  unconditional  siu'- 
render  of  the  forces  of  evil  is  not  about  to 
occur.  We  win.  if  we  win  at  all,  slowly  and 
painfully.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  society 
has  always  fought,  because  man  is  what  he 
Is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory  by 
Wednesday  next  or  burn  down  our  carefully 
built  barricades  in  adolescent  pique;  either 
they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune  and 
quit;  either  they  solve  all  problems  this  week 
or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

impatient  idealism 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
impatient  idealism.  If  it  were  not.  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  Impatient  idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance,  and  instant  gratification. 

That  is  not  idealism;  it  is  childish  tyran- 
ny. The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  (professors 
and  faculties  in  particular)  in  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  ab- 
dicate, apologize  as  if  we  had  personally 
created  the  ills  of  the  world — and  thus  lend 
ourselves  to  chaos.  We  are  the  led,  not  the 
leaders.  And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  activists  and  rev- 
olutionaries every  day.  They  are  inexcus- 
ably Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do  it? 
Of  course  not!  Che  Guevarra  becomes  their 
hero.  He  failed;  he  died  In  the  Jungles  of 
Bolivia  with  an  army  of  six.  His  every  move 
was  a  miscalculation  and  a  mistake. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  led  revo- 
lutions based  on  a  peasantry  and  an  over- 
whelmingly ancient  rural  economy.  They  are 
the  pattern-makers  for  the  SDS  and  the  stu- 
dent militants. 

JEFFERSON,     WASHINGTON 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  activist  who  has 
read  Crane  Brinton's  "The  Anatomy  of  Rev- 
olution," or  who  is  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Jefferson.  Washington,  Paine,  Adams  or 
even  Marx  or  Engels. 

And  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  student  mili- 
tant who  has  read  about  racism  elsewhere 
and/or  who  understands,  even  primitively, 
the  long  and  wondrous  struggle  of  the  NAACP 
and  the  genius  of  Martin  Luther  King — 
whose  name  they  Invariably  take  In  vain. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars  of 
organized  labor  in  the  U.S.  in  the  1930's  re- 
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cently  remarked  to  me,  "These  radicals 
couldn't  organize  well  enough  to  produce  a 
sensible  platform  let  alone  revolt  their  way 
out  of  a  paper  bag. "  But  they  can,  because 
we  let  them  destroy  our  universities,  make 
our  parks  untenable,  make  a  shambles  of 
our  streets,  and  Insult  our  flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  affluence 
or  stupidity,  not  becatise  we  are  antl-delu- 
vian,  not  because  we  are  middle-class  ma- 
terialists— but  simply  because  we  have  failed 
to  keep  that  generation  in  Its  place  and  we 
have  failed  to  put  them  back  there  when 
they  got  out  of  it. 

We  have  the  power;  we  do  not  have  the 
will.  We  have  the  right,  we  have  not  exercised 
it. 

SELF- APPRAISAL 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police,  mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
fall. 

What  we  need  Is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle-class  selves,  our  worth  and  otir  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
mace,  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  hard  way,  by  travail  and  labor,  by  firm 
authority  as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from  1 
to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this  ma- 
jority with  authority  and  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  we  owe  It  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves, enough  of  our  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own  ma- 
turity and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  Is  at  home.  But. 
the  most  practical  and  most  effective  place 
right  now.  is  our  campuses.  This  does  not 
mean  a  fiood  of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp 
down,  a  'new  '  policy.  It  simply  means  that 
faculties  should  stop  playing  chicken,  that 
demonstrators  should  be  met  not  with  police 
but  with  expulsions.  The  power  to  expel 
(Strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legitimate 
recourse  of  universities  since  1209. 

GROUND   RULES 

More  Importantly  it  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  it  takes,  the 
administration  should  set  forth  the  ground 
rules— not  belligerently  but  forthrlghtly. 

A  university  Is  the  microcosm  of  society 
Itself.  It  cannot  function  without  rules 
for  conduct.  It  cannot,  as  society  cannot, 
legislate  morals.  It  Is  dealing  with  young  men 
and  women,  18  to  22. 

But  it  can,  and  must,  promulgate  rules.  It 
cannot  function  without  order — and,  there- 
fore, whoever  disrupts  order  must  leave.  It 
cannot  permit  students  to  determine  when, 
what  and  where  they  shall  be  taught;  It 
cannot  permit  the  occupation  of  Its  prem- 
ises, in  violation  both  of  the  law  and  Its  reg- 
ulation, by  militants. 

There  is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but  there 
is  no  room  for  slobs,  disruption  and  violence. 
The  first  obligation  of  the  administration 
is  to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly 
and  positively,  and  to  attach  to  this  state- 
ment the  penalty  for  violation.  It  is  pro- 
foundly simple — and  the  failure  to  state  It — 
in  advance — Is  the  salient  failure  of  univer- 
sity administrators  in  this  age. 

DREADED    VERDICT 

Expulsion  is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  ad- 
ministration merely  needs  to  make  It  clear, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  expulsion  Is  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  violation  of  the 
rules.  Among  the  rules,  even  though  It  seems 
■    gratuitous,  should  be  these : 

1.  Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  force- 
ful occupation  of  buildings,  the  intimida- 
tion by  covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student 
or  faculty  member  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel, the  occupation  of  any  university 
property,  field,  park,  building,  lot  or  other 
place,  shall  be  cause  for  expulsion. 
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2.  The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  the  destruction  of  any  uni- 
versity property,  shall  be  catise  of  expulsion. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It 
is  merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old,  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration  of 
any  such  Institution.  And  the  faculty  should 
be  Informed,  firmly,  of  this  reassertlon,  be- 
fore trouble  starts. 

This  does  not  constitute  provooatlsm.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  rights  and  necessities  of  the 
imiverslty  community.  The  failure  of  uni- 
versity administrators  to  use  It  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  permissive  age — and 
the  blame  must  fall  largely  on  faculties  be- 
cause they  have  consistently  pressured  ad- 
ministrators not  to  act. 

A  matter  for  courts 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike. 
The  police?  No.  The  matter,  by  prearrange- 
ment  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to  the 
courts. 

If  buildings  are  occupied,  the  court  en- 
joins the  participating  students.  It  has  the 
awful  power  to  declare  them  in  contempt.  If 
violence  ensues,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  court's 
order.  Courts  are  not  subject  to  fears,  not 
part  of  the  action. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  is  too 
direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ  Freud- 
ian analysis,  too  positive  for  academic  sen- 
ates who  long  for  phUosophlcal  debate  and 
too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic  self- 
condemnation. 

This  Is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  Is  also  a  country  full  of 
people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need  (those 
of  us  over  30) — tax-ridden,  harried,  confused, 
weary  and  beat-up — to  reassert  our  hard  won 
prerogatives.  It  is  our  country,  too.  We  have 
fought  for  it,  bled  for  it.  dreamed  for  It,  and 
we  love  it.  It  is  time  to  reclaim  It. 


VIETNAM  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  will  be 
interested  in  a  tabulation  of  responses  to 
my  latest  questionnaire.  First  I  should 
explain  that  I  sent  this  questioiumire 
to  the  first  1,000  names  in  each  of 
the  nine  legislative  districts  in  my 
congressional  district  as  they  appeared 
in  the  telephone  directory.  This  pro- 
vided a  fair  balance  of  representative 
views  of  this  predominantly  urban  pop- 
ulation. Prom  the  10,000  questionnaires 
sent  out  I  have  received  a  return  of  more 
than  22  percent.  These  replies  have  been 
tabulated,  and  the  results  appear  here- 
inafter. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  I 
used  the  exact  wording  of  Newsweek 
magazine's  poll  which  reflects  intensity 
of  public  feeling.  The  following  compari- 
son indicates  a  strong  similarity  of  these 
two  polls: 

NIXON    AS   PRESIDENT 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  way  Richard 
Nixon  Is  handUng  his  Job  as  President? 
Very  satisfied :  Percent 

Newsweek  poll 30 

Pelly  poU - 38 

Fairly  satisfied: 

Newsweek  pwU 35 

Pelly  poll 26 
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Not  tcxj  satisfied:  Percent 

Newsweek  poll   18 

Peliy  poll 17 

Not  at  all  satisfied : 

Newsweek  poll   13 

Pelly  poll 19 

A  second  comparison  was  with  the 
results  of  identical  questions  I  included 
in  my  newsletter  sent  to  constituents  in 
December  1969.  The  President's  planned 
phase  out  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  still 
preferred  by  my  constituents. 

DISENCACEMCNT    OF    U.S.    TROOPS    raOM    SOtTTH- 
E.\ST    ASIA 

Should  we? 
Carry  on  limited  military  action,  pursue 

the  peace  talk  In  Paris:  Percent 

December   1969 4 

June  1970 2 

Follow  the  NUon  poUcy  of  gradually 
phasing  out  U.S.  troops  and  replac- 
ing  them   with   South   Vietnamese: 

December   1969 63 

June  1970-. 58 

Resume  and  expand  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam : 

December   1969 1$ 

June  1970 10 

Withdraw  Immediately: 

December   1969 ig 

June  1970 '''     30 

The  other  questions  dealt  with  pres- 
ently proposed  Senate  amendments  to 
limit  the  war.  The  questions  and  results 
are  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION   TO    LIMIT  tJ.S.   INVOLVE- 
MENT   IN     CAMBODIA 

Senators  Frank  Church  (D.  Ida.)  and  John 
Sherman  Cooper  ( R.  Ky  »  have  drafted  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Bill  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  to  retain  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia,  pay 
US.  instructors  there,  and  conduct  any  com- 
bat actUity  in  the  air  above  Cambodia  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces,  unless  Con- 
gress authorizes  such  operations.  The  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  prevent  further  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia:  it  would  not  have 
retroactive  effect  on  the  U.S.  "clean-up"  op- 
erations already  underway  unless  those  ac- 
tivities were  expanded  both  in  scope  and 
duration.  Do  you? 

Percent 
Approve jjg 

Disapprove I-"""""!'     64 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    TO    END    U.S.     MILTTART 
INVOLVEMENT     IN     SOtTTHEAST     ASLA 

Senators  George  McGovern  (D  S  Dak  ) 
and  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R.  Ore.)  announced 
they  planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate spending  for  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  end  of  1970.  Do  you? 

Percent 
Approve ^ 

Disapprove   "1"11I     80 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  is  clear;  name- 
ly, in  spite  of  college  campus  sentiment, 
the  majority  of  my  constituents  support 
President  Nixon's  plan  to  end  the  war 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MANS  INHUMANTrY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  -WTiere  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


SWEDISH  PRIME  MINISTER  OLOF 
PALME  SPEAKS  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL PRESS  CLUB 


,       HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

1  OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  a 
thoughtful  speech  before  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Olof  Palme,  sets  out  the  reasons  for 
Sweden's  neutrality  and  gives  some  ex- 
amples of  Swedish  contributions  to  in- 
ternational peacekeeping  and  improved 
international  cooperation.  I  would  espec- 
ially like  to  bring  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  Sweden's  initiative  in  proposing 
and  organizing  the  United  Natons  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment 
which  will  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1972. 
I  commend  Prime  Minister  Palme's 
speech  to  my  colleagues : 
Address  by  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 

Olof  Palme,  to  the  National  Press  Club, 

Friday,  June  5.  1970 

I  would  like  to  devote  this  Introduction  to 
Swedish  foreign  policy  to  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  relations  between  small  coun- 
tries and  great  powers  and  finally  a  few 
words  about  our  Internal  problems. 

We  usually  describe  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Swedish  foreign  policy  as 
freedom  of  alliances  in  peacetime  aiming  at 
neutrality  in  case  of  war. 

It  is  essential.  I  think,  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  political  attitudes  of  the  various 
European  states — including  the  neutrals — 
are  almost  always  motivated  by  their  geo- 
graphical and  strategic  position  as  well  as 
their  historical  experience.  Sweden  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Our  longstanding  neutrality  is  firmly 
rooted  In  our  history  and  is  based  on  the 
requirements  of  our  position  in  the  center 
of  Scandinavia  between  East  and  West.  In- 
deed, half  of  the  East- West  border  In  Europe 
Is  within  the  Scandinavian  region.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  all  political  parties  In  Sweden  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people. 
We  are  not  going  to  depart  from  it. 

And  why  should  we?  There  has  In  fact 
been  a  remarkable  stabiUty  prevailing  in 
the  north  of  Europe  during  the  whole  post- 
war period.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Is  due  to  the  well-balanced  political 
system  which  Is  formed  by  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries. Denmark  and  Norway  have  Joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land are  neutrals,  Finland  having  a  special 
treaty  on  friendship,  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance with  her  great  neighbor.  This  system 
has  a  good  deal  of  Inherent  logic.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  useful  element  of  the  post- 
war European  structure.  Tou  cannot  change 
a  part  of  it  without  endangering  the  total 
stability. 

A  few  years  ago  neutrality  was  looked 
upon  In  some  quarters  if  not  as  an  aberra- 
tion then  at  least  as  a  sign  of  questionable 
morality.  This  attitude  is  rare  today.  It  was 
a  satisfying  experience  for  me  when,  during 
my  recent  visits  to  Bonn,  London  and  Paris, 
I  heard  the  governments  of  these  countries 
expressing.  In  more  or  less  the  same  words, 
that  It  was  also  in  their  Interest  that  our 
policy  of  neutrality  should  be  continued  be- 


cause It  served   the  Interest  of  peace  and 
stability  In  Northern  Europe. 

Nordic  cooperation  Is  a  keystone  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  spite  of  a  difference  In 
our  external  policies  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  the  Nordic  countries  ever  closer  to  one 
another.  We  have  abolished  passports  within 
Scandinavia.  We  have  formed  a  common  la- 
bor market,  and  we  have  achieved  a  high  de- 
gree of  coordination  In  our  social  legislation. 
Through  EFTA  we  have  abolished  customs 
barriers  between  our  countries.  As  a  result, 
mter-Scandlnavian  trade  has  Increased  four- 
fold over  the  last  decade  and  a  far-reaching 
Industrial  cooperation  has  been  IrUtlated 
between  our  countries.  We  have  concluded 
negotiations  on  an  agreement  for  a  more 
advanced  economic  cooperation — the  so- 
called  Nordek  Plan— which  is,  however,  yet 
to  be  signed.  When  we  now  enter  into  nego- 
tiations and  discussions  on  a  wider  coopera- 
tion within  Europe  it  Is  an  Important  ob- 
jective for  us  that  this  Nordic  cooperation 
should  be  maintained. 

A  policy  of  neutrality  must  be  credible. 
It  must  be  possible  to  rely  on  our  sincerity 
when  we  declare  that  our  policy  of  no  alli- 
ances In  peacetime  Is  a  demonstration  of  our 
firm  resolve  to  maintain  our  neutrality  in 
war.  People  should  be  able  to  feel  confident 
that  neither  Swedish  territory  nor  Swedish 
resources  will  ever  be  used  for  aggression. 
Our  policy  of  neutrality  requires  that  the 
world  can  rely  on  our  ability  to  remain 
neutral.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Sweden  has 
built  up  what  is,  for  a  country  like  ours,  a 
relatively  powerful  defense.  Our  per  capita 
expenditure  for  defense  purposes  makes  us 
number  four  in  the  world,  after  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Neutrality  does  not  mean  isolation.  A 
small  country  cannot  permit  herself  to  be 
Isolated.  The  Swedish  society  is  becoming 
more  and  more  Internatdonallzed.  We  ex- 
port about  50  per  cent  of  our  industrial  pro- 
duction. Immigration  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Mass  media  bring  the  world's  troubles  into 
our  li\ing  rooms.  We  naturally  feel  Involved 
and  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  outside 
world. 

Our  neutrality  does  not  condemn  us  to  si- 
lence. Participation  Is  to  hold  views  and  take 
stands.  This  follows  already  from  our  iWem- 
bershlp  In  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  possess  any  superior  wisdom,  nor 
to  have  deeper  insight  than  other  nations. 
But  the  opinions  of  a  small,  neutral  country 
like  Sweden  can  never  be  reasonably  con- 
ceived as  an  expression  of  ambitions  of  power 
politics  or  as  hostility  toward  other  nations. 
When  we  express  opinions  on  different  ques- 
tions they  are  based  on  our  own  Independent 
Judgment.  This  Is  fully  compatible  with  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  strict  neutrality  as 
far  as  the  national  security  is  concerned. 

When  we  express  our  opinions  on  interna- 
tional problems,  they  generally  reflect  the 
same  basic  values  as  we  try  to  Implement  In 
our  Internal  development,  and  they  also  re- 
flect our  positions  as  a  small  country. 

In  his  memoirs,  the  late  President  of  Pin- 
land,  Mr.  Paasiklvl.  expresses,  on  the  basis  of 
a  life-long  practical  experience,  some  very 
pessimistic  thoughts  on  the  future  for  smaU 
nations. 

"We  place  our  trust  In  the  law."  he  wrote 
m  a  memorandum  In  1940.  and  by  that  we 
mean  the  law  as  It  Is  written.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  every  sovereign  state  and  sovereign 
people  have  equal  importance.  But  that  Is 
not  so  In  practice.  Estonia  and  Finland,  with 
populations  of  1  million  and  3.5  million  re- 
spectively, do  not  enjoy  the  same  status  nor, 
in  reality,  the  same  value  as  Germany  with 
70  to  80  million,  or  England  with  50  million, 
or  the  Soviet  Union  with  180  to  200  million. 
International  law  was  born  at  a  time  when 
there  were  numerous  nations  of  similar  size 
and  Importance  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
sovereignty.  In  real  life  things  appear  differ- 
ently. This  Is  a  sad  and  dangerous  fact  for 
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us  small  nations.  Aside  from  the  Judicial 
equality  there  exists  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  small  nation  and  a  big  power.  The 
tasks  and  the  ambitions  of  a  big  power  are 
different  from  those  of  the  small  nations. 
History  shows  that  small  countries  must 
yield  before  big  powers,  even  endure  humilia- 
tion at  their  hands.  "But  small  nations,"  he 
pointed  out  later  on.  "are  constantly  drawn 
against  their  will  Into  major  conflicts  and 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  international  events. 
The  danger  that  the  small  shall  perish  Is 
ever-present." 

His  conclusion  was  that  small  nations 
should  be  very  careful,  very  humble,  and 
should  try  tO  keep  out — then  they  might 
be  allowed  to  live  In  peace.  If  small  fish  are 
sufficiently  quiet  and  invisible  they  might 
escape  the  big  fish. 

Paasiklvl  was  a  very  wise  man  who  gave 
Immense  service  to  his  country.  His  prac- 
tical policy  remains  unchanged.  If  his  con- 
clusions as  a  general  rule  are  no  longer 
wholly  tenable  this  Is  because  the  circum- 
stances have  changed  towards  a  growing  In- 
terdepyendence  between  all  states  In  the 
world. 

The  power  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
superpowers,  as  well  as  the  difference  In  Im- 
portance between  small  and  big  nations, 
have  Increased  Immensely.  The  vast  arsenals 
which  the  sup)er  powers  possess  are  an  ex- 
pression of  this  Inequity  between  nations 
and  of  a  growing  insecurity  In  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  they  signify  an  immense  tech- 
nological superiority  In  many  fields.  Because 
of  their  technological  capacity  the  great  pow- 
ers have  access  to  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  ocean  floor.  The  same  superiority  Is 
evident  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space.  We 
now  witness  a  trend  towards  a  kind  of  du- 

Iopoly  between  the  super  powers.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  this  Is  not  a  wholly  negative  de- 
velopment. These  powers  are  fully  aware  of 
|£  their  destructive  potenUal.  They  know  that 

f^(  oi>en  conflict  might  make  life  on  earth  Im- 

possible and  they  accordingly  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  prevent  local  conflicts  from 
developing  Into  major  conflagrations.  Thus 
the  balance  of  terror  Is  a  guarantee — though 
an  Increasingly  fragile  one — of  peace.  And  If 
duopoly  means  cooperation  then  the  danger 
of  annihilation  Is  reduced. 

But  the  preeminence  of  the  superpowers 
also  carries  certain  risks  for  smaller  nations. 
Great  power  superiority  gains  an  Increasing 
ImporUnce  through  the  growing  Interde- 
pendence In  the  world.  This  is  due  to  the 
economic  and  technological  developments;  to 
improved  communications;  and  to  the  grow- 
ing awareness  especially  among  young  peo- 
ple of  a  global  unity.  No  country  can  es- 
cape or  Insulate  Itself  from  this  develop- 
ment. Again,  the  arms  race  Is  a  dramatic  Il- 
lustration of  this.  Armed  conflict  between 
the  great  powers  would  directly  affect  the 
whole  world  and  cause  unimaginable  de- 
struction and  suffering  to  all  mankind. 

In  this  world  of  growing  interdependence 
the  idea  of  national  Independence  and  state 
sovereignty  might  seem  obsolete.  At  the  same 
time  nationalism  is  on  the  upsurge.  Nation- 
alism Is  very  much  a  reality  for  people  who 
live  under  oppression.  In  newly  Independent 
countries  It  gives  social  cohesion  and  a  sense 
of  solidarity  necessary  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  And  In  all  smaller  nations 
sovereignty  provides  a  kind  of  shield  against 
the  overpowering  political,  economic  and 
military  Influence  of  the  great  powers. 

This  Is  leglUmate.  But  It  should  not  and 
must  not  be  equivalent  to  hostility  between 
small  and  large  nations.  Small  nations  have 
every  reason  to  maintain  good  and  friendly 
relations  with  great  f>owers,  not  on!y  because 
of  their  immediate  self-interest  but  also  be- 
cause the  great  powers  hold  the  keys  to  war 
and  peace  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  In  cooperation  with  great  powers  that 
small  countries  can  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution towards  a  peaceful  development. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  me  at  this  point  make  the  observation 
that  these  general  principles  naturally  hold 
true  In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden.  But,  above  all.  the 
relations  between  the  American  and  Swedish 
people  are  characterized  by  a  ong  traditional 
friendship,  of  personal  ties,  of  a  wide  ex- 
change In  the  economic  and  cultural  fields, 
of  a  common  heritage  In  the  development  of 
a  free  and  open  society.  Yet  sometimes  I  have 
seen  Sweden  characterized  as  antl-Amerlcan 
because  we  have  at  times  been  critical 
towards  American  policies.  We  in  Sweden 
have  not  for  a  moment  seen  things  this  way. 
One  would  rather  put  the  question  In  the 
following  way:  What  kind  of  friends  do  we 
want?  Do  we  want  people  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  or  do  we  want  them  to  stand  up  for 
their  honest  opinions,  also,  when  they  do  not 
coincide  with  ours?  For  our  part  we  will  not 
give  up  the  long-standing  tradition  of  genu- 
ine friendship  with  the  American  people. 

The  development  towards  greater  Interde- 
pendence between  nations  will  continue.  This 
means  that  small  nations  must  be  prepared 
to  give  up  more  and  more  of  their  sover- 
eignty. Otherwise  their  chances  to  survive 
with  a  degree  of  Independence  are  small.  But 
there  Is  an  Important  distinction  to  be  made. 
Sovereignty  must  become  gradually  limited, 
not  by  the  use  of  the  tremendous  might  of 
the  great  powers,  but  by  the  very  exercise  of 
sovereignty,  through  voluntary  agreements 
dictated  by  enlightened  long-range  self- 
interest.  The  positive  alternative  to  national 
sovereignty  Is  International  agreements  and 
International  structures  and  regimes. 

For  this  reason  It  Is  essential  that  the 
right  of  small  countries  to  national  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  should  be 
safeguarded.  In  this  they  share  a  common, 
responsibility.  Their  power  is  not  great.  But 
small  nations  have  to  show  solidarity  with 
each  other  in  order  to  defend  their  right  to 
exist. 

But  It  Is  even  more  Important  to  stress 
the  positive  aspects  of  Interdependence. 
Small  nations  have  a  duty  to  participate, 
within  the  limits  of  their  possibilities.  In 
International  strivings  for  peace  and  global 
cooperation.  For  us  it  has  been  natural  to 
seek  to  use  as  far  as  possible  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  and  to  concentrate 
our  contributions  to  certain  special  areas. 
Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

We  have  taken  part  In  virtually  all  of  the 
peace-keeping  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— in  Korea.  Lebanon.  Kashmir,  the 
Congo,  Cyprus,  etc.  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions' effort  It  has  been  possible  to  limit  the 
spread  of  local  conflicts  and  to  gain  time  for 
reaching  a  political  solution.  Swedish  citi- 
zens have  served  as  high  officials  In  the 
United  Nations,  as  mediators,  observers  and 
so  forth. 

We  have  taken  a  very  active  part  In  the 
disarmament  negotiations,  at  present  as  one 
of  the  non-aligned  nations  at  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

We  took  up  the  population  question  In  the 
United  Nations  and  were  at  first  met  with 
considerable  resistance. 

Sweden  took  the  initiative  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment which  Is  to  be  held  In  Stockholm  In 
1972.  Pollution  and  the  demand  for  a  better 
environment  Is  now  In  the  foreground  of  the 
debate.  It  Is  being  Increasingly  recognized 
that  effective  measures  can  be  taken  only 
through  International  action  and  agree- 
ments. 

There  Is  a  growing  opinion  In  my  country 
for  Increased  aid  to  the  developing  countries. 
Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  Increased 
our  appropriations  for  these  purposes  by  25 
per  cent  annually.  Also  in  this  field  we  firmly 
believe  that  International  cooperation  in  the 
widest  possible  sense  provides  the  most  effec- 
tive means  to  prevent  a  widening  of  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  nations. 
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Our  endeavors  in  these  areas  may  not  be 
very  significant.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
play  the  role  of  a  world  conscience,  to  teach 
lessons  to  others,  to  moralize,  etc  We  are  In- 
deed acutely  aware  of  our  limited  possibili- 
ties to  Influence  the  cause  of  events  but  we 
try  with  some  consistency  to  take  up  prob- 
lems that  are  decisive  for  our  common  fu- 
ture on  the  premise  that  peace  and  goodwill 
shall  prevail.  This  would  be  rather  mean- 
ingless If  we  did  not  keep  up  defiant  opti- 
mism that  a  better  future  can  be  created. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard 
many  prophecies  of  an  impending  catastro- 
phe. The  scientists  speak  of  the  '70s  as  the 
decade  of  possible  annihilation,  of  world- 
wide starvation,  of  destruction  of  our  en- 
vironment and  of  Increasing  violence.  Their 
message  is  becoming  common  knowledge. 
And  very  little  Is  done  about  It. 

In  my  first  speech  In  my  present  capacity 
I  reacted  against  a  pessimism  that  is  some- 
what dangerous  when  the  dreadful  Is  becom- 
ing commonplace.  The  catastrophe  that 
threatens  us  Is  by  no  means  Inevitable.  Arma- 
ment can  be  turned  into  disarmament.  To- 
gether the  nations  can  stop  the  destruction 
of  the  environment.  The  decade  of  develop- 
ment that  never  came  true  In  the  '60s  can 
become  reality  in  the  present  decade.  The 
social  causes  of  violence  can  be  done  away 
with.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  In  10 
years.  But  the  '70s  are  still  the  decade  of  pos- 
sible turning  points. 

But  these  changes  will  not  come  about  by 
some  anonymous  forces  or  by  the  activity 
of  some  kind  of  elite.  Catastrophe,  If  It 
comes,  would  essentially  be  a  result  of  mis- 
guided political  decisions  or  failure  to  take 
political  decisions  at  all.  The  knowledge  is 
growing  that  today's  decisive  problems  are 
social  and  political  and  thus  have  to  be 
solved  by  political  and  social  methods.  There- 
fore our  fundamental  hope  lies  in  a  demo- 
cratic process  within  and  between  nations 
that  will  make  possible  the  rather  profound 
changes  in  the  structure  of  societies  and  In 
International  relations  that  are  a  condition 
for  peace. 

The  roots  of  international  tension  are 
often  to  be  found  In  Internal  problems.  Our 
first  contribution  to  International  coopera- 
tion Is  therefore  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  countries. 

Sweden  does  not  excite  any  tremendous  in- 
ternational Interest.  We  tend  to  exaggerate 
the  Interest  we  sometimes  attract  abroad  as 
well  as  magnify  the  Importance  of  what  Is 
said  about  us.  By  some  observers  we  are  de- 
scribed as  a  country  where  all  essential  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  We  are  Impeccable, 
but  very  dull — relieved  only  by  occasional 
fits  of -collective  neurosis.  To  others  we  are 
a  nightmare  state  where  private  Initiative  Is 
allowed  only  In  the  field  of  morals  to  an  ex- 
tent at  which  suicide  comes  as  an  inevitable 
end  to  a  pitiful  existence. 

Neither  of  these  pictures  Is  very  accurate. 

Sweden  Is  a  technically  advanced  country 
enjoying  a  fairly  high  standard  of  living.  We 
devote  a  bigger  proportion  of  our  t^al  re- 
sources than  other  countries  to  employment 
policy,  education,  housebuilding,  social  se- 
curity, and  medical  care.  Consequently,  we 
also  pay  higher  taxes.  Industry  is  mostly 
privately  owned,  but  the  importance  of  the 
public  sector  Is  growing.  We  are  beset  by  the 
familiar  problems  of  rising  prices,  the  credit 
squeeze.  Imbalance  In  our  forign  trade,  etc. 
But  It  Is  fair  to  say  that,  basically,  we  have 
a  strong  economy. 

Of  more  fundamental  Interest  Is  the  fact 
that  we  meet  the  same  basic  problems  as  do 
other  advanced  Industrial  countries,  namely: 
the  social  effects  of  technological  develop- 
ment; the  Inequalities  which  largely  are  the 
result  of  the  automatic  forces  of  a  market 
economy;  shortages  caused  by  the  rising  ex- 
p>ectatlons  of  people;  the  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment;   the   Inadequacy   of   traditional 
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democratic  procedures  In  meeting  the  de- 
mand of  people  (or  paxUclpatlon  and  real 
Influence,  etc. 

These  problems  could  not  be  solved  by 
seelung  stability  in  terms  of  a  status  quo. 
They  can  only  be  solved  by  social  change  and 
determined  action  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
better  guarantees  for  individual  security  and 
a  higher  degree  of  social  equality  and  soli- 
darity In  our  society.  We  do  not  base  our 
action  on  fixed  doctrine  and  we  cannot  offer 
any  patent  solutions  to  our  problems.  Poli- 
tics, like  many  other  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. Is  a  matter  of  Innovation.  We  look 
for  our  Innovations  In  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  people,  and  try  to  transfer  their 
demands  into  political  actions.  One  such 
Innovation  Is  the  labor  market  policy.  The 
number  of  workers  who  participate  In  re- 
training every  year  Is  as  high  as  the  number 
of  students  In  our  universities.  Another  such 
field  is  educational  policy,  especially  adult 
education.  Another  Is  our  efforts  to  give 
handicapped  p>eople  a  chance  to  take  part  In 
productive  life.  Others  could  be  mentioned 
with  varying  degrees  of  practical  success.  We 
have  learned  that  in  order  to  succeed  we 
have  to  be  very  firm  in  our  basic  values  but 
very  undogmailc  In  our  choice  of  means. 

In  this  way — and  that  Is  the  wider  sig- 
nificance of  it — we  would  like  to  prove  the 
practical  possibility  of  social  progress.  We 
would  like  to  show,  as  has  been  done  In  the 
past,  that  It  is  possible  to  change  a  society 
by  peaceful  means,  on  the  basis  of  a  vital 
and  participating  democracy,  simply  on  a 
foundation  of  a  reformist  Ideology. 

In  this  way  we  could  possibly  make  a  small 
contribution  towards  a  more  peaceful  and 
reasonable  world. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1970 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    HTV/    YOBK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  the  Albany  Times-Union 
strongly  endorsed  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970.  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  important  legislation.  The 
serious  financial  condition  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  and  its  massive  discon- 
tinuance petition  now  pending  before  the 
ICC  made  it  clear  that  if  something  Is 
not  done  soon  there  will  be  very  little, 
if  any,  peissenger  service  remaining  in 
the  East. 

I  have  long  argued  for  the  need  for 
high-speed  modern  rail  service  in  our 
urban  corridors.  The  run  from  Albany  to 
New  York  is  142rmiles:  given  the  volume 
of  traffic  between  New  York  City  and 
the  State's  capital,  it  would  relieve  the 
strain  on  our  overcrowded  airports  and 
for  distances  such  as  this  would  be  more 
economical  and  efficient  than  the  air- 
plane. I  am  confident  that  the  independ- 
ent corporation  to  be  established  by  the 
pending  bill  would  certainly  maintain 
and  improve  Albany-New  York  service  as 
part  of  a  basic  intercity  passenger  sys- 
tem. 

Equipment  and  technology  which  is 
now  available,  such  as  the  turbotrain, 
would  be  ideal  for  this  route.  New  man- 
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agement,  devoted  entirely  to  serving  the 
rail  passenger  and  not  to  driving  him 
away,  would  provide  the  type  of  rail  serv- 
ice which  will  surely  Increase  rldershlp 
and  revenues.  This  new  corporation, 
when  established,  will  help  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  Albany.  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  already  received 
strong  editorial  support  from  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  and  I  include  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

jFrom  the  Albany   (N.Y.)   Times-Union, 
I  May  9,  1970 1 

Rail  Plan 

The  Senate  has  overwhelmingly  approved 
bi-partisan  legislation  to  help  save  the  na- 
tions Intercity  passenger  railroad  systems. 

The  most  basic  provision  of  the  proposed 
plan  would  provide  for  $175-mllUon  in  fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  to  a  seml-publlc  cor- 
poration to  operate  passenger  trains  In  heav- 
ily traveled  Intercity  corridors. 

No  doubt  the  15-month  success  of  the  ex- 
perimental and  federally  subsidized,  high 
speed  "MetroUner"  service  over  the  heavily 
traveled  industrial  corridor  between  New 
York  and  Washington  had  much  to  do  with 
the  compromise  legislation. 

It  has  proven  that  customers  for  intercity 
rail  travel  are  readily  available  If  service  Is 
good.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  profitable. 

The  proposed  legislation  undoubtedly  will 
undergo  changes  before  It  ever  reaches  the 
Presidents  desk.  But  It  should  and  must  be 
pushed  If  we  are  to  relieve  the  Impossible 
traffic  Jams  over  the  nation's  airports  and 
on  its  highways. 

Large  scale  federal  suppwrt  for  a  modern 
passenger  railroad  system  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  encouraging  railroad  companies, 
which  have  In  the  past  25  years  neglected 
f>assenger  service  for  more  lucrative  freight 
hauling,  to  resume  the  excellent  rail  service 
this  country  enjoyed  in  pre-World  War  11 
years. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
MAY    18.    1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from 
my  Washington  report: 

Social  StcuRrrY 

Congress  soon  will  be  considering  new 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which.  If  enacted,  will  increase  benefits  by 
5  percent  and  allow  recipients  to  earn  up  to 
$2,000  a  year  without  loss  of  benefits.  The 
proposed  amendments  also  would  permit 
widows  and  dep>endent  widowers,  65,  and 
over  to  receive  100  percent  of  the  spouses' 
retirement  benefits. 

The  fact  that  Congress  Is  considering  new 
amendments — even  before  amendments 
passed  last  year  can  be  put  Into  effect — 
highlights  the  continuing  dilemma  over  the 
cost  vs.  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Social  Security  was  created  during  the 
Great  Depression.  Initially  to  provide  some 
measure  of  Income  for  retired  workers.  Since 
its  enactment  in  1935,  however.  It  has  be- 
come both  a  tax.  and  a  subsidy,  of  major  so- 
cial Importance.  It  equals,  and  many  times 
exceeds,  the  Federal  income  tax  levy  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

Benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors  were 
added  in  1939,  and,  through  Increases  in  both 
the  tax  rate  and  the  earnings  base,  the  tax 


has  been  raised  13  times  over  the  years.  Five 
additional  steps  between  now  and  1987  will 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  from 
the  present  $748  to  $920. 

These  Increases  also  have  had  a  slgiUficant 
Impact  on  the  pattern  of  Federal  tax  collec- 
tions. Social  Security  taxes  accounted  for 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues In  the  middle  1940s.  Today  they  make 
up  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total.  Corre- 
spondingly, benefit  payments  make  up  a 
larger  component  of  Federal  budget  outlays. 
For  Fiscal  Year  1971,  It  Is  estimated  that  all 
benefits  under  Social  Security — Old  Age, 
Survivors,  Disability,  and  Hospital  Insur- 
ance— will  amount  to  35  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  domestic  purposes. 

As  Social  Security  has  grown  in  scope  and 
impact  upon  our  society,  so  has  the  con- 
troversy over  its  future.  The  argument  Is 
divided  roughly  into  two  views:  (1)  the 
moderates,  who  believe  the  present  system 
Is  relatively  adequate,  and  (2)  the  expan- 
sionists, who  believe  the  system  should  pro- 
vide full  economic  security  for  the  majority 
of  Americans. 

The  moderates  favor  the  continuation  of 
the  present  self-supporting  financing  of  So- 
cial Security,  believing  that  benefits  should 
provide  only  a  basic  floor  of  protection.  They 
oppose  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  Federal  government 
arguing  that  subsidies  from  general  revenues 
would  seriously  weaken  the  cost  controls  over 
the  program  F\irther,  they  warn  that  such 
government  contributions  to  Social  Security 
would  not  be  entirely  dependable  under  the 
Nation's  ever-changing  priorities.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  late  or  reduced  appropriations 
to  the  fund  could  affect  benefit  payments. 

The  expansionists  believe  Social  Security 
should  provide  full  economic  security  and 
they  favor  Increases  in  benefit  levels  to  the 
point  where  they  would  provide  for  many  of 
the  services  now  administered  by  public 
agencies.  They  favor  a  government  contribu- 
tion, out  of  general  revenues,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  combined  em- 
ployer-employee contributions.  They  favor 
doubling  the  present  benefit  level,  and  ex- 
panding disability  and  medical  care  benefits. 

I  favor  the  moderate  view,  but  with  the 
pro\'islon  that  the  program  should  be  kept 
up  to  date  with  changes  in  economic  con- 
ditions and  that  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  kept  under  continuous  study. 

The  future  issues  of  Social  Security  will 
center  on:  (1»  Whether  the  tax  burden  will 
become  unduly  heavy  on  the  working  popu- 
lation, and  the  limits  of  the  payroll  tax,  and 
(2)  whether  Social  Security  should  operate 
on  the  contributory  self-supporting  princi- 
ple, or  a  "social  adequacy"  concept,  provid- 
ing full  economic  security  for  moet  of  the 
population. 


PUBLIC   SERVICE   AWARD,    1970 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  27,  1970,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion, observing  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  founding,  presented  their  1970  pub- 
lic service  award  to  His  Eminence.  John 
Cardinal  Krol,  the  archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Relations 
Association's  membership  is  made  up  of 
public  relations  counsel  and  advertising 
directors  of  a  very  representative  num- 
ber of  the  major  corporations  in  the  Del- 
aware Valley  area;  the  newspapers,  radio. 
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and  television  executive  f>ersonnel;  the 
public  information  officers  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  a  number  of  the  mu- 
nicipal agencies  in  the  general  Philadel- 
phia area.  This  group  makes  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  growth  of  one  of  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  this  country. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  contribution  of  this  asso- 
ciation on  its  25th  anniversary  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  contribution  which 
their  associates  throughout  the  country 
make  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  country. 

Especially  meaningful,  in  my  opinion, 
was  their  selection  of  His  Eminence,  John 
Cardinal  Krol,  to  be  the  recipient  of 
their  silver  jubilee  award. 

In  the  award  citation,  the  Association 
acknowledges  the  work  of  tlie  Archbish- 
op of  Philadelphia,  not  only  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Catholic  Church  itself, 
but  also  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
entire  community  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archdiocese — a  five-coimty 
area  embracing  all  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citation  recognized 
the  work  of  the  Cardinal's  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,  the  Catholic  Char- 
ities Appeal,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Program,  and  the  Community  Service 
Corps.  As  I  say.  each  of  these  agencies 
serves  the  entire  population  in  this  five- 
county  area  without  regard  to  differ- 
ences among  races,  creeds,  or  color.  In 
many  instances,  the  creation  of  these 
agencies,  under  the  direction  of  Cardi- 
nal Krol,  were  pioneer  efforts  among 
the  many  dioceses  throughout  the  coun- 
trj'  and  it  was  because  of  their  initia- 
tion in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  used  as  pilot 
programs  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  association  unanimously  se- 
lected Cardinal  Krol  for  this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  award  cita- 
tion and  the  remarks  of  Cardinal  Krol 
in  response  to  the  presentation  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Citation 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation observing  Its  25th  Anniversary  we  note 
our  times  of  tension,  stress  and  deep  con- 
cern among  our  national  and  International 
community. 

In  equal  terms,  we  acknowledge  the  work 
and  efforts  of  purposeful  men  of  good  will 
to  advance  the  recognition  of  human  values 
Implicit  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  man — 
the  achievements  of  those  committed  to  ad- 
vancing the  ecumenical  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  all  men — the  dedication  of  those  striv- 
ing to  reach  the  threshold  of  equaUty,  justice 
and  true  charity  for  all  men. 

Accordingly,  we  offer  our  1970  Public  Serv- 
ice Award  to  His  Eminence,  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  Metro- 
politan Archbishop  for  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Vice  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops;  Member  of  the 
Secretariat  which  administered  Vatican 
Council  II. 

We  acknowledge  his  work  through  the 
Cardinal's  Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
the  Catholic  Charities  Appeal,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program,  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

Done  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  May,  1970. 
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AccBPTANCE  or  THE  25th  Anntversabt  Oolo 

Medal 
From:    The    Philadelphia    Public    Relations 

Association. 
By:   His  Eminence,  John  Cardinal  Krol. 

Esteemed  Quests  and  Members  of  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Relations  Association: 
It  is  said  that  speech  should  be  an  Improve- 
ment on  silence.  We  read  In  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (17,  27)  that  a  man  who  controls 
his  tongue  has  knowledge,  and  even  a  fool  can 
pass  for  wise  and  clever  If  he  holds  his  ton- 
gue. Every  instinct  of  prudence  bids  me  to 
hold  my  tongue — to  be  silent.  The  task  of 
matching  the  eloquence  of  the  Illustrious 
men  whom  you  have  honored  in  the  past, 
as  well  as  the  task  of  expressing  adequately 
my  sentiments  of  deep  gratitude  for  the  25th 
Anniversary  Gold  Medal  Public  Service 
Award  are  as  tempting  as  they  are  Impos- 
sible. 

Moreover,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  awards 
is  fiavored  with  some  misgivings.  My  life 
commitment  is  to  Increase  the  glory  of  God 
and  advance  man's  progress  In  divine  life. 
The  correct  balance  between  the  secular  and 
the  sacred  demands  that  I  work  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  but  that  I  do  so  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  bringing  men  to  God.  I  dare  not 
work  for  self-glory  or  for  the  glory  of  other 
men.  Our  Lord  cautioned :  "Be  careful  not 
to  parade  your  good  deeds  befode  men  to  at- 
tract their  notice;  by  doing  this  you  will  lose 
all  reward  from  your  Father  in  heaven"  (Mt. 
6.1). 

You  were  good  enough  to  allay  some  of  my 
misgivings  by  noting  that  the  award  was  also 
given  in  recognition  of  the  varied  programs 
of  the  Archdiocese  which  benefit  the  commu- 
nity. I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
award  as  a  merited  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
work  of  the  priests,  religious  and  laymen  of 
the  Archdiocese  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  the  cause  of  unity  through  a 
brotherhood  which  transcends  all  the  acci- 
dental differences  which  divide  men; — a 
brotherhood  which  derives  from  our  common 
heavenly  Father,  and  which  Impels  us  to 
acknowledge  Him  In  truth,  and  to  serve  Him 
In  holiness. 

For  the  award  and  for  the  cordial  motives 
which  prompted  its  conferral,  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  your  Association,  I  offer  to  you 
my  sincere  congratulations,  and  Invite  you 
to  reflect  briefly  on  some  other  Important 
events  that  occurred  In  that  same  year — 1945. 

We  greeted  the  new  year  1945  with  evident 
battle  fatigue.  We  were  In  the  filth  year  of 
the  global  World  War  II  and  we  were  reeling 
from  Its  Increasing  fury.  We  desired  peace. 
We  prayed  for  peace.  We  fought  with  the 
conviction  that  total  victory  would  end  the 
war  and  a  reign  of  peace  would  automatically 
follow. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1945  there  was  a 
rapid  succession  of  events.  The  start  of  mas- 
sive air  raids  on  Tokyo  was  followed  by  the 
Invasion  of  Iwo  Jlma  and  later  Okinawa.  In 
March,  the  last  of  the  V-rockets  fell  on 
Britain.  In  April,  President  Roosevelt  died, 
Mussolini  was  killed  by  the  partisans  and 
the  death  of  Hitler  was  reported.  Atom  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  on  Au- 
gust 6th  and  9th  were  followed  by  Japan's 
surrender  on  August  14th  and  with  It  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

The  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences  In 
February  and  July  determined  the  terms  of 
surrender  and  the  reapportionment  of  Eu- 
rope Into  spheres  of  Interest  and  control. 
Millions  of  people  In  different  nations  were 
"liberated"  Into  the  Kremlin  camp  of  cap- 
tive and  controUed  nations.  In  the  same  year, 
the  Independent  Vietnam  Republic  with  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  as  President  was  formed  The  rup- 
ture between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  led  to  the  continuing  conflict  between 
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Chinese  Communists  and  Nationalists.  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon  served  notice  that 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine 
would  lead  to  war.  The  Arab  League  was 
founded.  In  December,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
met  In  Moscow  to  form  a  provisional  govern- 
ment In  Korea. 

In  the  same  year  of  1945,  the  atom  boirfP— 
a  product  of  our  laboratories,  added  frighten- 
ing dimensions  of  destructive  power  to  wars, 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter — a  product 
of  our  national  experience — was  established 
as  an  International  effort  to  restrain  and 
control  such  power. 

We  prayed  fervently  for  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Tremendous  sacrifices,  including 
230,173  killed  and  613,611  wounded  Ameri- 
cans, were  made  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
We  welcomed  the  end  of  the  war  with  un- 
restrained joy  and  with  the  con\1ctlon  that 
the  end  of  the  armed  conflict  would  Intro- 
duce a  period  of  peace.  Up>on  a  reflection, 
however,  we  can  now  see  that  the  end  of  the 
war  was  attended  by  certain  events  which 
contained  the  seed  of  new  conflicts — includ- 
ing those  In  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  events  of  1946,  viewed  In  a  quarter  of 
a  century  persp>ectlve,  teach  that  war  Is  a  ter- 
rible menace.  Military  power  can  win  a  war, 
but  It  has  failed  to  secure  peace.  Even  the 
United  Nations — an  organized  international 
effort — has  not  thus  far  achieved  a  lasting 
peace.  What  Is  the  solution?  Where  do  we 
look  for  an  answer?  The  answer  Is  as  simple 
as  its  Implementation  Is  difficult.  It  Is  man 
who  makes  war!  It  Is  man  who  must  make 
peace. 

Man's  continued  discovery  of  the  secrets 
of  nature  Is  not  matched  by  his  discovery 
of  his  own  spiritual  nature.  Man's  increasing 
control  of  the  forces  about  him  is  not 
matched  by  the  control  of  the  forces  within 
him.  Pope  Paul  told  the  United  Nations: 
"The  real  danger  comes  from  man  himself 
who  has  at  his  disposal  ever  more  powerful 
instruments,  which  can  be  used  for  destruc- 
tion as  well  as  for  lofty  conquests."  These 
powerful  Instruments  must  be  used  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  Man  must  destroy  the  In- 
struments of  death  or  be  destroyed  by  them. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  editorialist,  David 
Lawrence,  wrote:  "We  must  find  a  way  to 
disarm  the  belligerency  of  man  himself.  .  .  . 
We  turn  to  moral  force  ...  as  the  hopeful  al- 
ternative to  miUtary  force  .  .  .  what  we  need 
in  the  world  is  a  spiritual  Influence  ...  a 
spiritual  rebirth  of  man — responalble  in- 
dividualism. .  .  .  This  Is  nothing  else  than 
the  responsibility  of  man  to  God  Himself." 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June  1,  1970  re- 
print from  issue  of  June  14,  1957) . 

Faith  Is  Indeed  a  necessary  condition  for 
peace.  Without  faith — without  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  God — peace  Is  impossible. 
Peace  Is  the  work  of  justice  given  life  and 
direction  by  charity.  These  two  moral  In- 
gredients of  peace  are  rooted  In  man's  di- 
vine origin  and  In  the  equality  of  his  nature. 
The  solidarity  of  the  human  family  and  of 
the  International  community  rests  ultimately 
on  the  brotherhood  of  men  tmder  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  We  cannot  deny  or  Ig- 
nore God  without  denying  the  one  necessary 
bond  which  makes  all  men  brothers.  If  God 
and  His  order  In  the  world  are  denied,  there 
can  be  no  law  which  would  bind  the  inter- 
national community. 

To  achieve  and  preserve  peace,  man  must 
acknowledge  God.  He  must  acknowledge  his 
dependence  upon  and  responsibility  to  God. 
He  must  also  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
necessary  and  knowable  order  In  the  world 
which  God  has  placed  under  the  control  and 
management  of  man.  The  history  of  mankind 
proves  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  God's 
blueprint  for  world  order:  there  Is  no  In- 
stant or  miracle  formula  for  peace. 
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Peace  Is  not  a  vain  hop«,  nor  a  sentimental 
dream.  It  Is  a  philosophy  of  action.  Man 
must  live  and  act  with  the  conviction  that 
international  affairs  are  neither  self-regula- 
tory, nor  beyond  control;  that  international 
controversies  can  be  resolved  by  negotiations 
based  on  mutual  trust,  confidence  and  will- 
ingness to  forgive;  that  such  negotiations 
must  respect  the  right  and  dignity  of  all  per- 
sons and  peoples,  and  must  enlist  their  co- 
operation In  the  pursuit  of  the  shared  hopes 
of  manleind. 

Peace  should  not  be  equated  with  pacifi- 
cism. Nor  can  it  be  invoked  to  protect  dis- 
cord, injustice,  or  the  violation  of  human 
rights  or  human  dignity.  Peace  demands  the 
courage  to  substitute  moral  strength  for 
brute  force:  the  courage  to  undertake  risks 
and  sacrifices  for  the  common  good  of  the 
human  family;  the  courage  to  redirect  the 
minds  of  men  to  go — Who  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  called  Yahweh — Shalom — Ood  is 
Peace;  and  His  Son  in  the  New  Testament 
was  identified  as  the  Prince  of  Peace — His 
gosp>el  was  "the  gospel  of  peace." 

Today,  a  gratifying  Increase  in  the  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  need  for  peace  Is  match- 
ed by  a  diversity  of  views  on  how  peace  is 
to  be  attained.  Such  diversity,  if  reasoned 
amd  restrained,  can  be  profitable.  It  is  no 
tragedy  to  have  hawks  and  doves;  hard-hats 
and  long-haired  dissenters;  the  Impatient 
young  and  the  determined  old;  intervention- 
ists and  hardened  Isolationists;  those  who 
would  abandon  smaller  nations  to  imperial- 
istic aggression  and  enslavement,  and  those 
who  consider  the  defense  of  such  nations  as 
the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  own  nation. 
In  our  nuclear  age.  with  Its  Jet  system  of 
travel  and  communication,  there  is  an  in- 
terdependence among  nations  which  does  not 
permit  any  nation  to  turn  Its  back  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  without  hurting  itself. 

It  Is  good  that  the  young  are  Interested  and 
articulate  and  that  solons  defend  their  con- 
victions. We  should  not  exaggerate  the  age 
gap.  The  world  has  always  been  peopled  by 
young  and  old.  Neither  has  a  monopoly  nn 
wisdom,  vision  or  courage.  Neither  is  omni- 
scient or  Infallible.  The  cause  of  peace  needs 
the  wisdom,  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
old  as  urgently  as  it  needs  the  vision,  the 
courage  and  the  daring  of  the  young.  Both 
must  work  together  In  patience.  In  faith  and 
In  mutual  trust.  Order  cannot  be  achieved 
through  disorder.  Peace  cannot  be  achieved 
through  violence — on  the  battle  front  or 
on  the  home  front. 

The  first  rung  of  the  ladder  to  peace  is  the 
spiritual  rebirth  of  man  David  Lawrence 
labels  this  as  'responsible  Individualism" 
and  defines  it  In  the  words:  "This  is  nothing 
less  than  the  responsibility  of  man  to  God 
Himself."  Without  such  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility military  victories.  International  laws 
and  treaties,  and  even  the  laudable  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  will  avail  little. 

As  members  of  the  Public  Relations  As- 
sociation, you  may  well  appreciate  the  deli- 
cate and  formidable  task  of  religious  lead- 
ers. Working  in  the  sphere  of  our  special 
competence,  and  always  keeping  a  proper 
balance  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular, 
we  must  provide  men  and  society  with  a 
light  and  a  leaven — a  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  His  blueprint  for  individuals  and  for  the 
world.  We  must  help  men  to  develop  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  God  which  must 
serve  as  a  norm  for  all   human  action. 

In  an  age  when  some  writers  are  reviving 
the  "God  is  Dead"  theory,  we  must  explain 
that  light  exists  even  though  it  is  not  seen 
by  a  blind  man;  that  sound  exists  even 
though  it  is  not  beard  by  a  deaf  man;  that 
the  full  beauty  of  stained  glass  windows  is 
not  seen  from  without,  but  from  within  the 
church.  We  must  show  that  God  is  alive  and 
that  His  commandments,  even  though  dls- 
regajded  or  violated,  do  exist  and  do  bind 
all  human  beings. 
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since  apostolic  times,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  fashion  a  secular  or  world  reli- 
gion; to  accept  some  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  Ignore  or  reject  others.  Truth 
Is  one  and  Indivisible.  The  presentation  of 
the  truth  must  be  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  place  and  persons.  But 
truth — doctrine — cannot  be  modified  to 
please  the  listeners. 

Since  God  Is  Infinite  and  man  Is  finite, 
there  must  be  mysteries  in  religion.  Truths 
revealed  by  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  no  less 
truths  because  they  transcend  human  com- 
prehension. Our  teaching  of  religion,  there- 
fore, places  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  hu- 
man mind — a  demand  for  faith — a  faith 
which  must  be  lived  and  expressed  in  charity. 

The  teaching  of  religion  to  be  effective  also 
places  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  human  will. 
It  must  echo  Our  Lord's  call  to  penitence — 
a  call  to  self -discipline  and  self-denial — a  call 
to  the  dlscipleshlp  of  the  cross — which  to  the 
pagans  was  a  sign  of  rebuke  and  reproach, 
but  to  the  Christians  is  a  symbol  of  victory. 
We  must  echo  Our  Lord's  call  to  a  love  which 
is  demonstrated  by  the  observance  of  the 
commandments — a  love  which  calls  for  sacri- 
fice. We  must  time  and  again  repeat  the 
"Thou  shall  not"  of  the  commandments  and 
of  the  Gospel. 

Having  challenged  the  faithful  to  faith 
In  the  sacred  mysteries  which  exceed  hu- 
man comprehension,  and  having  challenged 
them  to  self-discipline  and  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  our  frail  human  nature,  we 
then  call  on  the  faithful  to  support  the  en- 
tire endeavor  with  their  contributions.  Would 
you  say  that  ours  is  a  formidable  task  of 
public  relations? 

In  some  quarters  the  Church  Is  equated 
with  Intransigent  authoritarianism  and  In- 
sensltlvlty  to  the  people  of  God.  There  is  and 
must  be  absolute  fidelity  to  the  Gospels — to 
the  Integrity  and  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  en- 
trusted by  Otir  Lord  to  the  Church.  But  ab- 
solute authoritarianism  exists  only  in  theory. 
Even  absolute  despots  will  not  survive  with- 
out some  sensitivity  to  the  people.  The 
Church  could  not  survive  unless  It  had  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  free-willed  offerings  of  the  people. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  for  ex- 
ample, depends  entirely  upon  the  free-wlU 
offerings  of  the  faithful.  It  has  no  secure 
source  of  revenue;  no  taxing  power:  no  In- 
come producing  enterprises  and  no  unre- 
strirted  reserves.  Just  recently  It  had  to  ne- 
gotiate a  loan  from  a  commercial  bank  to 
meet  the  high  school  payroll.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Archdiocese  help  to  maintain  a 
system  of  elementary  and  high  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  265.000  students.  The  op- 
erating coet  of  the  Archdlocesan  Schools  was 
40  million,  but  if  the  same  children  were 
educated  at  the  prevaillng-per  student  coet 
in  public  schools,  the  taxpayers  would  have 
to  produce  an  additional  180  million  dollars 
for  operating  costs  alone.  This  would  coet 
the  average  Philadelphia  taxpayer  an  addi- 
tional $240  annually. 

The  same  people  of  the  Archdiocese  fund- 
ed a  Social  Service  program,  which  grants, 
reimbursements  for  service  and  contributed 
services  had  a  value  of  29  million  dollars. 
These  and  other  programs  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  Archdiocese  and  of  the  com- 
munity help  the  Church  to  carry  on  its  mis- 
sion "To  unite  men  with  Ood  and  with  each 
other".  We  teach  men  to  know  Ood  and  to 
meet  his  responslblUty  to  Ood  and  to  all 
his  fellow  men.  because  all  men  are  made 
to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

I  have  been  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  for 
almost  ten  years.  I  try  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  I  know  of  no  city  that  has  the 
natural  beauty — the  varied  topography — the 
hills  and  rUls,  the  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
geographical  enclaves  with  Individual  cul- 
ture and  speech  inflections,  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  the  large  parks,  the  rich  historical 
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shrines  that  lie  within  the  confines  of  Phila- 
delphia. I'm  certain  that  no  bishop  travels  a 
more  beautiful  route  to  his  office  than  does 
the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  along  the 
river  drives. 

The  greatest  wealth  and  the  greatest  asset 
of  our  city  are  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  We 
have  the  widest  diversity  of  people — many 
saints  and  some  sinners;  the  sophisticated 
and  the  simple:  the  highly  educated  and  the 
humble;  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  but  no- 
where can  one  encounter  so  much  good  will, 
so  much  genuine  cordiality  and  so  much  Just 
plain  every-day  kindliness  as  I  and  my  visi- 
tors from  over  the  world  have  encountered 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Philadelphia 
has  been  and  will  be  the  target  of  envy — of 
good  natured  Jokes.  Some  wags  repeat  the  old 
question — Who  would  want  to  spend  a  week- 
end in  Philadelphia?  My  answer  is:  "I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  spend  a  week-end 
In  Philadelphia.  I  would  much  prefer  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love — in  dedicated  service  to  its  good  peo- 
ple— and  to  all  of  you." 


JAPANS  RISE  AS  WORLD  INDUS- 
TRIAL POWER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  today  the  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Sylvia 
Porter  about  Japan's  almost  meteoric 
rise  as  a  world  industrial  power. 

The  article,  one  of  five  appearing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  concerns 
the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  worker  and  its 
effect  on  the  Japanese  economy.  Accord- 
ing to  Miss  Porter,  the  woiker  in  Japan 
saves  nearly  20  percent  of  his  take- 
home  pay,  18  to  20  cents,  out  of  every 
dollar.  Compare  that  to  the  6-percent 
level  of  savings  in  America. 

That  savings  rate,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  provides  the  capital,  the  fuel, 
which  is  driving  Japan  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  in   world  production  and  trade. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Japanese  Worker  Is  a  Dedicated  Saver 
(By   Sylvia   Porter) 

Tokyo. — The  Japanese  worker  saves  18  to 
20  cents  out  of  every  $1  of  take-home  pay — 
the  highest  savings  rate  in  the  world  and 
dwarfing  the  6  per  cent  savings  level  in  our 
country.  This  is  the  pool  of  capital  which  has 
fueled  the  Japanese  economy's  breathtaking 
upsurge.  And  this  force  alone  is  a  major  key 
to  the  Japanese  economic  miracle. 

"Find  out,"  said  a  U.S.  Government  oflBclal 
to  me  before  I  left  for  Japan,  "what  makes 
their  workers  willing  to  save  that  much.  It's 
a  vital  factor  in  any  economy  and  maybe  we 
can  learn  something." 

I  think  I've  found  out. 

But  whether  we  can  "learn  something" 
depends  on  whether  we  develop  a  new  sense 
of  national  purpose  and  regain  our  pride 
in  America's  economy — and  that's  sort  of 
up  to  you.  To  begin  with  the  most  obvious, 
the  Japanese  worker  saves  so  much: 

(1)  Because  of  Japan's  heritage  of  poverty 
and  thus  Japan's  tradition  of  thrift.  "The 
frugal  nature  of  the  Japanese  worker  is  cru- 
cial." said  Toshlharu  Kubo.  economic  editor 
of  the  Influential  Yomlurt  Newspapers,  "and 
his  nature  won't  change.  Thus,  he'll  con- 
tinue his  high  rate  of  savings.  He  saves  for 
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his  old  age.  he  saves  to  finance  his  children's 
education,  he  saves  for  future  luxuries." 

(2)  Because  his  annual  income  Is  climbing 
far  more  rapidly  than  his  cost  of  living,  so 
despite  Japan's  serious  inflation  today,  he 
can  still  put  money  aside  to  satisfy  his 
desire  tor  future  higher  living  standards. 

This  annual  rise  in  the  Japanese  worker's 
pay  is  built  into  the  economic  system. 

The  scheduled — and  published — rate  of 
rise  in  wages  between  now  and  1975  is  more 
than  12  per  cent  a  year.  Since  the  rise  is 
programmed  and  approved  by  government 
and  Industry,  over  12  per  cent  it  will  be. 

Prices  are  rising  sharply  now,  but  no- 
where near  12  per  cent,  and  the  target  for 
1975  is  a  rate  of  price  rise  down  to  under 
4  per  cent. 

Even  if  this  lower  rate  Isn't  achieved,  work- 
ers will  be  getting  a  substantial  "real"  pay 
Increase  per  year  which  will  permit  them  to 
boost  their  standards  and  to  save  too. 

"I  anticipate  no  difllculty  because  of  this 
rate  of  wage  increase,"  Yusuke  Kashiwagl. 
vice  minister  of  finance,  told  me,  "for  work- 
er productivity  will  increase  up  to  15  per  cent 
a  year  and  industry  therefore  will  be  able  to 
offset  the  wage  Increase.  Productivity  will  be 
raised  by  shifting  workers  from  non-produc- 
tive -arm  work  to  industry  and  by  continued 
automation  of  plants." 

(3)  Because,  and  this  Is  fundamental,  of 
the  way  workers  in  Japan  are  paid. 

You  probably  are  aware  that  paternalism 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Japanese  pay  sys- 
tem; that  employers  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  worker  from  the  day  he  is  em- 
ployed until  his  retirement  and  the  employee 
in  turns  repays  this  with  an  Intense  loyalty 
and  pride  in  hl.>  work. 

But  basic  to  this  story  on  savings  Is  the 
additional  fact  that  on  top  of  his  monthly 
pay.  a  worker  receives  a  bonus — each  averag- 
ing two  to  three  months  pay — twice  a  year, 
usually  In  June-July  and  in  December.  The 
bonuses  are  expected  and  a  large  chunk  each 
time  goes  Immediately  into  savings  (often 
right  at  the  factory) . 

It's  really  a  form  of  compulsory  savings, 
and  this,  said  Bunjl  Kure,  chief  economist 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  "will  continue  because 
the  pay  system  will  continue.  A  shortage  of 
capital  will  not  be  ovu-  problem  during  the 
next  several  years." 

(4)  And  finally,  the  Japanese  worker  saves 
so  much  because  his  government  Is  asking 
him  to  save  to  help  finance  his  country's 
economic  growth,  and  to  this  he  Is  deeply, 
emotionally  committed. 

He  thinks  in  terms  of  his  own  contribution 
to  his  country's  economic  expansion  and 
overall  prosperity  as  few  Americans  in  similar 
roles  do. 

The  Japanese  are  being  called— with  not 
so  pleasant  connotations — "economic  ani- 
mals." 

But  the  description  can  be  a  compliment 
too.  And  the  Japanese  I  met,  at  all  levels, 
certainly  were  not  ashamed  of  their  own  ag- 
gressiveness, devotion  to  work,  dedication  to 
economic  expansion. 

You  will  notice  I'm  coming  back  to  this 
Intangible  of  Japan's  "spirit"  repeatedly  in 
this  week's  series  on  Japan,  for  this  is  what 
struck  me  so  profoundly  in  Japan  and  this 
Is  what  I  wish  so  much  we  could  regain. 

What  happened  to  our  spirit,  my  America? 


SAMUEL  C.  SUISMAN 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  note  with  sadness  the  passing  of  my 
friend,  Samuel  C.  Suisman  of  West  Hart- 
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ford,  Conn.  Sam  was  a  fine  athlete,  suc- 
cessful businessman,  and  one  whose  phil- 
anthrophies  and  personal  participation 
showed  great  concern  for  the  community 
in  which  he  lived. 

At  Hartford  High  School  Sam  starred 
as  quarterback  in  football  and  second 
baseman  on  Hartford's  State  champion- 
ship baseball  team.  After  giving  up  con- 
tact sports,  he  continued  to  demonstrate 
his  athletic  ability  as  a  golfer  of  state- 
wide renown.  He  and  his  brother,  Eddie, 
made  a  championship  team  on  many 
occasions.  The  natural  skill,  determina- 
tion, and  ability  so  clearly  evidenced  on 
the  athletic  field  was  further  demon- 
strated in  Sam  Suisman's  business  ca- 
reer. And  all  of  those  who  dealt  with  him 
regarded  him  as  a  friend  which  is  a  rare 
tribute. 

While  Sam's  athletic  and  business  ca- 
reers made  him  well  known  throughout 
the  Hartford  area,  it  was  his  unstinting 
contribution  of  his  time  and  resources  to 
a  great  variety  of  civic  endeavors  which 
makes  his  passing  such  a  loss  to  the 
greater  Hartford  community.  This  re- 
gard is  clearly  expressed  in  an  article  in 
the  Hartford  Times  by  Art  McGinley,  re- 
cently retired  dean  of  Connecticut  sports 
writers,  and  an  editorial  and  article  by 
sports  editor.  Bill  Lee,  in  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

I  include  these  tributes  to  a  fine  citizen, 
whose  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Hartford  community,  In  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Courant, 
June  2,  1970] 

SAMt-EL   C.   SUISMAN 

The  qualities  which  marked  Samuel  C. 
Suisman  were  as  diverse  as  they  were  numer- 
ous, and  together  it  was  easy  to  see  how  they 
had  made  him  a  leader  in  the  community  In 
which  he  had  spent  his  life. 

Mr.  Suisman  was  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness world  of  Hartford,  a  sportsman  and  a 
former  athlete,  and  active  in  a  variety  of 
civic  affairs  in  which  he  held  responsible 
posts.  These  activities  would  entitle  anyone 
to  be  called  an  all-around  citizen. 

But  beyond  this  Mr.  Suisman  was  also  an 
outstanding  philanthropist.  Initiating  nu- 
merous projects  on  his  own  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  and  contributing  generously 
of  time  and  money  to  others.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  it  for  years  as  head  of  some 
of  its  most  important  committees.  In  a  simi- 
lar way  he  had  taken  a  leading  role  in  the 
Hartford  Jewish  Federation. 

Subsequently,  with  his  brother,  Edward 
Suisman,  he  was  a  founder  of  the  Suisman 
Foundation  and  its  president.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  news  account  of  his  death,  through 
the  foundation  and  with  his  brother  he  con- 
tributed to  a  wide  variety  of  charitable  causes 
of  all  faiths.  Indeed,  his  philanthropy  often 
helped  set  a  pattern  which  accelerated  the 
standards  of  charitable  giving  in  the 
community. 

Thus,  Mr.  Suisman's  lifetime  in  the  com- 
munity was  as  dedicated  as  it  was  long.  Many 
causes  and  undertakings  which  are  the  better 
for  his  help  therefore  will  remain  as  monu- 
ments to  him  in  his  passing. 

(FYom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour&nt, 

June  3,  1970] 

WrrH  Malice  Toward  None 

(By  Bill  Lee) 

PASSING  or  A  GOOD   MAN 

Many  persons  for  many  different  reasons 
mourn  the  passing  of  Sam  Suisman.  His  un- 
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stinted  labors  on  behalf  of  Mt.  Slnal  Hob- 
pltal.  his  many  charitable  works  and  his 
stature  in  the  business  community  have  been 
extolled  in  Senator  Ribicoffs  eulogy  and  on 
the  editorial  page.  I  can  speak  only  of  the 
remarkable  quality  of  his  athletic  youth  and 
the  bright,  warm  feeling  he  brought  to  the 
game  of  golf  long  after  his  football,  base- 
ball and  basketball  days  had  come  to  an  end. 

Sam  had  exceptional  ability  and  leader- 
ship almost  from  the  time  he  was  big  enough 
to  pick  up  a  baseball  bat  or  throw  a  football 
15  yards  downfield.  Dr.  Morris  Cohen,  who 
represents  Bloomfield  In  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  remembers  when  Sam  Suisman 
captained  the  West  Middle  School  baseball 
team  and  Rube  Cohen  the  Lawrence  Street 
School.  The  grammar  school  rivals  later  were 
to  team  up  at  the  forward  positions  on  the 
HPHS  quintet. 

Sam  passed  his  first  tests  as  a  competitor 
and  leader  at  West  Middle  In  a  period  when 
grammar  school  baseball  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest things  in  town  and  before  educators  de- 
cided that  playing  baseball  In  a  league  was 
a  terribly  damaging  thing  for  boys  of  gram- 
mar school  age. 

TALENTED  LEADER  IN  MAJOR  SPORTS 

At  HPHS,  Sam  Suisman  became  something 
of  a  high  school  Frank  Merrlwell.  He  played 
shortstop  on  a  team  that  won  the  state 
championship  by  beating  Bridgeport  on  neu- 
tral Yale  Field. 

The  HPHS  football  team  he  quarterbacked 
ended  a  long  drought  by  beating  New  Britain 
High  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  an 
accomplishment  that  so  pleased  Sam's  father, 
the  late  Michael  Suisman,  that  he  took  the 
entire  HPHS  squad  to  dinner. 

This  writer  came  to  know  Sam  well  In  his 
later  years,  when  he  had  turned  to  golf.  As 
a  player  he  lived  somewhat  in  the  shadow 
of  his  brother  Eddie,  but  few  had  more  fun 
playing  the  game.  The  Suisman  brothers 
made  Tumble  Brook  one  of  the  toughest  tan- 
dems in  the  Central  Connecticut  Golf  Asso- 
ciation four-ball  league.  Sam  was  to  give  the 
same  dedication  to  the  CCGA  that  he  gave 
to  so  many  more  Important  things  as  the 
years  advanced. 

It  was  a  Joy  to  know  Sam  In  those  days. 
I  regret  I  saw  all  too  little  of  him  in  recent 
years,  when  his  value  to  the  community  had 
expanded  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  sports 
psLges. 


(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

June  2.    1970] 

Suisman  More  Than  an  Athlete 

(By  Art  McGinley) 

When  I  was  first  in  Hartford,  Sam  Suis- 
man was  one  of  the  best  in  schoolboy  sports 
here,  bis  name  often  on  the  sports  pages  of 
the  local  newspapers. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  of 
a  half  century  and  I  was  one  of  countless 
friends  saddened  when  he  died  late  last  week. 

Sam  Hyman.  who  went  from  high  school 
stardom  to  college  baseball  and  then  to 
many  years  as  a  pitcher  In  professional  base- 
ball, had  been  a  teammate  of  Sam  Suisman 
at  Hartford  High  in  football  and  in  baseball. 

"He  was  a  fine  athlete,"  Stun  Hyman  said. 
"He  had  very  good  timing,  fine  coordination 
and  a  lot  of  drive.  He  was  an  Inflelder  with 
the  Hartford  High  baseball  team  that  won 
the  state  championship  in  a  game  played  at 
Yale  and  I  remember  Sam  havlxig  had  a  fine 
day  at  second  base;  in  football  he  was  a 
quarterback. 

"But  It  ts  not  as  an  athlete  that  I  shall 
think  of  Sam  Suisman,  it  is  fc^  his  fine  qual- 
ities. I  never  have  known  a  finer  man." 

There  was  an  item  in  San  Suisman's  days 
as  an  athlete  that  perhaps  too  many  do  not 
know — when  he  was  at  Peddle  School,  he 
won  the  call  as  the  prep  school's  No.  1 
quarterback  over  a  youthful  athlete  who  was 
to  become  a  motion  picture  star  and  who 
now    Is    a    U.S.    Senattw    from    California — 
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George  Mujphy.  Nate  Freedman  told  me 
that,  when  he  met  Sen.  Murphy  In  Cali- 
fornia and  told  him  he  was  from  Hartford, 
George  Murphy  mentioned  the  days  at  Ped- 
dle and  asked  Nate  to  give  Sam  his  best 
when  next  he  should  see  him. 

ARDENT    GOLFXR 

Golf  had  been  Sams  great  love  after  he 
had  left  more  strenuous  sports  and  he  be- 
came, as  In  all  the  games  he  ever  essayed,  a 
fine  player.  For  years  he  and  his  brother 
Eddie  seemed  to  alternate  In  winning  the 
club  championship  at  Tumble  Brook  Coun- 
try Club. 

As  In  all  his  activities,  Sam  did  much  for 
the  promotion  and  general  good  of  golf  in 
this  area  as  aai  officer  of  golf  associations. 

I  never  have  known  a  stronger  bond  be- 
tween brothers  than  that  between  Sam 
Sulsman  and  his  brother  Eddie,  when  you 
thought  of  one.  you  inevitably  thought  of 
the  other.  Eddie,  too.  had  ben  a  fine  athlete 
at  Hartford  High  and  both  a  baseball  and 
basketball  player  at  Yale. 

KIND    AND    GENEKOUS 

Sam  Sulsman  was  affable,  kind  and  gener- 
ous. His  kindnesses  on  a  personal  basis  were 
many  and  he  contributed  liberally  to  count- 
less charitable  causes  and  generally  under 
the  cloak  of  anonymity  which  gives  such 
giving  a  special  quality. 

Sam  had  served  In  many  capacities  on  the 
local  scene,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and  his 
ability.  Nothing  had  a  stronger  claim  on  his 
interest  than  the  Mt.  Slnaj  Hospital  to  which 
he  had  de\x)ted  himself  from  Its  Inception. 

He  never  courted  publicity,  attention  and 
the  simple,  dlgnifled  funeral  services  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Morris  L.  Silverman  Audito- 
rium of  Emanuel  Synagogue  seemed  unique- 
ly to  fit  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  hundreds  in  attendance  were  saying  a 
reluctant  farewell. 

All  who  knew  Sam  and  the  community  he 
served  so  well  will  miss  him. 


LOW  INCOME  SUPPORT  YOUTH 
HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Helena,  Mont..  Independent  Record  of 
May  17.  It  describes  the  success  being 
enjoyed  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  children 
and  youth  program.  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Low  Income  Support  Yol-th   Health  Care 

The  task  force  study  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  low-Income  persons  being 
conducted  by  the  comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Health  will  be  terminated  following  hear- 
ings in  eastern  Montana  May  25  and  26. 

Hearings  have  been  conducted  in  Helena. 
Butts.  Bozeman.  Mineral  County.  Ravalli 
County,  Missoula.  Great  Palls,  and  Billings. 
Statements  made  by  low-Income  persons 
and  providers  of  health  care  are  being  txan- 
scrlbed  from  tapes  and  will  form  the  basis 
fnr  a  report  to  Montana's  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Advisory  Council  which 
meets  in  Helena.  June  12,  according  to  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  acting  director  of  the  health 
planning  program. 

posrrrvE  aitituues    in  Helena 

There  are  many  slmllarltlee,  according  to 
Johnson,    between   the    comments   made   In 
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each  of  the  communities.  However.  It  la 
worth  noting  that  in  the  Helena  hearings 
many  positive  attitudes  were  expressed  by 
the  low-Income  people  about  the  quality  of 
health  care  they  are  getting,  Johnson  said. 

A  little  further  Investigation  has  revealed 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  these  attitudes  In 
Helena,  according  to  Johnson,  is.  In  part,  the 
Children  and  Youth  Project. 

The  project,  according  to  Johnson.  Is  being 
observed  closely  by  health  planners  because 
of  its  potential  for  preventing  health  and 
social  problems  through  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  children.  "It  represents  one  of  the  few 
federal  efforts  to  use  health  dollars  where 
they  win  provide  society  with  the  greatest 
cost  benefit,"  Johnson  said.  There  are  only 
58  such  projects  In  the  entire  country. 

The  legislation  enabling  this  program  pro- 
vides that  there  will  be  nutritional,  speech 
and  hearing,  psychological,  and  social  work 
services  as  well  as  medical  and  dental  care. 

The  Impact  of  the  program  has  been  felt 
by  Helenas  low-income  population.  John- 
son believes,  because  of  the  project's  em- 
phasis on  creating  behavior  patterns  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  good  health. 

Diagnostic  workujw  are  provided  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Children  and  Youth  staff  and 
the  treatment  of  conditions  found — and  Ill- 
ness of  the  child  between  visits — Is  done  by 
the  child's  own  physician  or  dentist.  In  lat- 
er years.  It  is  expected  that  this  pattern  of 
behavior — of  seeing  a  physician  or  dentist 
regularly — will  prompt  the  person  to  use  his 
own  Initiative  to  seek  regular  and  adequate 
care. 

OUTSTANDING   FEATURE 

The  most  outstanding  feature  about  the 
program  to  a  health  planner,  according  to 
Johnson.  Is  Its  comprehensiveness.  "For  In- 
stance, a  four-year-old  deaf  boy  In  Helena 
has  been  receiving  valuable  therapy  by  the 
staff's  speech  therapist  in  language  learning. 
The  value  of  this  and  the  therapy  given  the 
four-year-old  cleft  palate  child,  and  nu- 
merous others  In  the  program.  Is  not  en- 
tirely understood  until  one  realizes  that,  as 
Dr.  Sheppard  Kellam  put  It  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  health  planners  In  Chicago,  "If  a  child 
Isn't  feeling  good  and  'making  the  scene'  In 
the  flrst  grade,  chances  are  great  that  he 
won't  make  It  at  all  In  this  educating  stage 
of  his  life.'  It  is  the  speech  therapist's  Job 
to  see  to  It  that  these  children  have  a  greater 
chance  of  making  It.  by  preventing  speech 
problems,  as  early  as  possible,  from  Influenc- 
ing or  hindering  necessary  maturation  and 
development.  This  is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  a  health  problem."  Johnson 
stated. 

Closely  related  to  this  example  would  be 
the  child  who  Isn't  receiving  proper  nutri- 
tion and  is  either  hungry  or  fat  as  a  result. 
Both  children  sttuid  much  greater  chances  of 
not  being  able  to  "make  It".  The  C  &  Y  nu- 
tritionist Is  able  to  work  with  the  family, 
the  child  and  appropriate  agencies  to  re-edu- 
cate the  family  In  sound  eating  habits. 

Follow-up  by  public  health  nurses  and 
other  professional  C  &  Y  staff  ensiues  that 
the  child  gets  to  the  care  he  needs:  later, 
an  understanding  of  how  this  care  helps  the 
child  grow  healthy,  perform  better  In  school 
and  be  happier,  leads  parents  to  follow 
through  by  themselves. 

DOING    THINGS    THEMSELVES 

'It's  getting  people  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves and  avoiding  the  monetary  and  social 
costs  of  pxxjr  heatlh  by  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  poor  health  at  a  point  In  time — 
during  childhood — when  there  Is  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  preventing  the  prob- 
lem." Johnson  said. 

The  Importance  of  these  allied  health  ac- 
tivities, coupled  with  medical  and  dental 
treatment.  Is  in  their  capacity  to  make  mean- 
ingful the  word  "health"  to  Helena  children 
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by  acting  on  many  of  the  factors  that  make 
up  total  health.  Johnson  believes.  'A  health 
program  which  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion environment  and  behavior  patterns  '.a 
not  comprehensive,  and  if  Its  not  compre- 
hensive it  will  not.  In  the  long  run,  affect 
the  total  health  of  those  involved."  John- 
son said. 

"Helena  should  feel  fortunate  that  It  has 
a  Health  Board  backing  this  comprehensive 
approach  to  health  care  delivery  to  low-In- 
come persons."  Johnson  said. 


LETTER  FROM  A  KENT  STATE 
FRESHMAN 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents  took  the  time  to 
express  his  views  on  polarization  in  a 
most  thoughtful  letter  addressed  to  me. 
This  young  man,  Michael  E.  Seitz,  is  a 
freshman  mathematics  major  at  Kent 
State.  He  was  present  at  the  tragedy  on 
May  4. 

Reading  Michael's  unemotional,  yet 
perceptive,  account  of  what  happened  at 
Kent  State,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
by  failing  to  listen  to  our  young  people, 
we  are  surely  ignoring  many  voices  of 
reason  and  understanding. 

As  Michael  points  out.  "The  solutions 
to  this  trend  that  is  dividing  the  Nation 
are  not  easily  implemented."  Neverthe- 
less, he  offers  suggestions  for  restoring 
order  to  our  campuses  and  for  ending 
the  polarization  which,  I  believe,  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  on 
both  sides  of  this  dilemma. 

Therefore.  I  insert  the  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues: 
Datton.  Ohio. 

May  22,  1970. 
Dear  Congressman  Whalen:  The  recent 
deaths  at  Kent  State  University  is  a  tragedy 
of  which  I  am  gravely  concerned,  not  only 
because  the  dead  were  my  fellow  classmates, 
but  for  the  extent  of  polarization  as  well. 

Standing  along  the  parking  lot  aside  Pren- 
tice Hall  (on  May  4) ,  I  was  among  the  crowd 
of  students  on  which  the  Guard  opened  fire. 
After  the  salvo  a  state  of  shock  existed  among 
the  students.  The  Idea  of  a  group  of  well 
armed  Guardsmen  firing  a  volley  of  shots 
Into  an  unarmed  crowd,  many  of  whom  were 
bystanders  like  myself,  without  warning  and 
without  apparent  provocation  was  too  un- 
believable. Onlv  the  blood  and  cries  of  the 
wounded  relayed  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
As  the  dead  and  wounded  were  carried  off, 
the  mood  of  the  majority  of  students  present 
changed  to  a  somber  anger.  Could  some  shop 
windows  and  a  twenty-three  year  old  R.O.T.C. 
building  be  so  important? 

Admittedly  the  destruction  of  public  and 
private  property  can  not  be  condoned,  but 
the  crass  overreactlon  by  the  Guard  is  no 
way  to  Instill  order.  Indeed,  the  dispatching 
of  troops  on  campus  to  enforce  an  injunction 
barring  all  rallies  was  a  disgracefully  naive 
display.  The  Guardsmen  were  sent  on  a  task 
that  was  Impossible  for  them  to  fulfill,  and 
this  futility  In  unison  with  the  Guard's 
antipathy  toward  the  student  movement 
precipitated  the  tragedy.  In  perspective,  both 
the  students'  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  Guardsmen's  use  of  their  position  to  en- 
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act  liicir  en.-niiy  !-jr  &tuUent  demoiistrailons 
lUusiiate  this  i.aUon's  couiinuud  polarizu- 
tlou. 

The  solutions  to  this  trend  that  Is  dividing 
the  nation  aie  not  easily  implemented.  Lim- 
ited use  of  the  Guard  on  campuses,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  respon.«'lbliity  ior  peace  keeping 
on  campus  In  tiie  hands  of  the  students  and 
faculty  13  a  temporaiy  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis  on  ^air  colleges.  If  the  students  and 
facuUy  are  anaLiie  or  unwilling  to  iveep 
things  "cool"  then  the  university  should 
close.  Nationally,  we  must  reexamine  our 
commitment  with  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
welfare  of  man.  Nothing  constructive  can  be 
accompllsheii.  iiowever.  until  American  In- 
volvement in  Vlernani  Is  er.ded.  Its  drain  on 
the  economy  and  damage  to  the  spirit  of  this 
nation  necessitates  rhe  war's  termination  be- 
fore all  cUe.  Whether  our  withdrawal  is  im- 
mediate and  total  or  pha=;ed  by  Vietn.tml- 
zation,  the  crux  of  the  matter  Is  ■^•iihdraw- 
iug  as  last  r.s  possible  v.lthout  anymore  i«- 
ver.iali  like  Cambodia. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  continue  your 
dedication  to  the  wr.hdrawal  of  our  tioops 
from  V'ietuani,  and  I  resj  ectfully  urge  you 
t3  support  tliC  an-'endments  before  the  House 
that  woula  prevent  such  reversals  from  oc- 
curring again.  In  so  doing,  the  power  of  the 
Congress  wjuia  be  reaffirmed,  and  our  col- 
lege campuses  may  once  again  be  restored  to 
peace. 

Respectfully, 

Michael  E.  Seitz. 


BUFFALO  MARINE  RECEIVES  NAVY 
CROSS  FOR  HEROISM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  5,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  men 
have  served  their  country  in  the  armed 
services  over  olu'  Nation's  history.  Many 
have  given  their  lives  in  service. 

Combat  service  imposes  great  respon- 
sibilities upon  individuals.  Some  are 
called  upon  to  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  in- 
formed me  of  the  President's  recognition 
of  the  extraordinary  heroism  of  S.  Sgt. 
Victor  J.  Guerra.  a  U.S.  mai-ine,  while  on 
duty  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  conferred  upon  him 
the  coveted  Navy  Cross,  our  Nation's 
second  highest  award  for  gallantry  in 
combat  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sergeant  Guerra  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district.  He  re- 
sides at  19  Andover  Avenue.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

This  is  a  high  honor,  a  deserved  recog- 
nition for  Sergeant  Guerra.  It  is  a  proud 
day  for  men.  and  all  Buffalonians  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  the  Nation  in  general. 

The  citation  by  the  President  tells  the 
story  of  the  sergeant's  valor: 

NAVY     CROSS     citation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to 
Staff  Sergeant  Victor  J.  Guerra.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving  as 
a  Platoon  Sergeant  with  Company  L.  Third 
Battalion.  First  Marines,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion In  connection  with  combat  operations 
against  the  enemy  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. On  the  night  of  27  October  1969,  while 
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Staff  Sergeant  Guerra  was  returning  to  the 
Company  Patrol  Base  with  his  men,  he  saw 
an  enemy  grenade  land  before  him  on  the 
road  in  proximity  to  thiee  of  his  companions. 
Fully  aware  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
his  actions,  he  shouted  a  warning  and  then 
unhesitatingly  threw  himself  over  the  gre- 
nade. Although  realizing  that  every  second's 
delay  increased  his  chances  of  being  mortally 
wounded,  he  remained  in  a  prone  position 
over  the  grenade  uiiLii  he  was  sali^tied  that 
the  other  Marines  had  attained  covered  posi- 
tions. Then,  rising  to  his  knees,  he  hurled  the 
grenade  away  from  the  Marines  where  It 
detonated  harmlessly.  His  heroic  and  deter- 
mined octlons  inspired  all  who  observed  ^Im 
and  undoubtedly  saved  three  comrades  from 
serious  injury  or  possible  death.  By  his 
courage,  bold  initiative,  and  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  m  the  face  of  great  pcrconal  risk. 
Staff  Sergeant  Guerra  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 
For  the  President, 

John  H.  Chafee. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


DEDICATION   OF  LAPEL  PIN 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
someday  very  soon  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  will  be  receiving  a 
small  lapel  pin  which  is  the  product  of 
a  young  man  and  his  brother  and  sister 
in  my  district. 

Joe  Pregont.  11.  and  his  brother  Dan, 
14,  and  his  sister  Ann.  12,  have  been 
swept  up  by  a  rare  feeling  among  our 
young  people  for  patriotism.  Their 
father,  an  industrialist  in  Janesville, 
Wis.,  has  provided  some  materials  and 
.some  tools  and  a  little  of  his  own  ingenu- 
ity and  together  they  have  designed 
these  red,  white,  and  blue  lapel  pins. 

This  week  the  yoimg  Americans  have 
been  working  hard  to  hand-produce  these 
laijel  pins  in  order  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  may  receive  one.  I  hope  that 
you  will  wear  yours  proudly. 

The  children's  father  Jack  E.  Pregont 
has   asked   that  I  publicly  declare   his 
dedication  of  this  original  pin  as  a  prod- 
uct of  and  for  the  American  people : 
Dedication 

This  dedication  dated  25  May.  1970,  wlt- 
nesseth : 

Whereas  I,  Jack  E.  Pregont  verily  believe 
myself  to  be  the  originator  of  an  ornamental 
design  for  a  patriotic  emblem  comprising 
the  words  GO  USA  GO  on  a  red.  white  and 
blue  background:  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  emblem  has  recently 
received  considerable  publicity  In  various 
news  media  and  has  been  the  subject  of  In- 
quiries from  a  number  of  organizations  wish- 
ing to  use  the  same:  and 

Whereas  my  principle  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject emblem  Is  directed  to  Its  use  for  ex- 
pressing the  patriotic  Iheme  of  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  United  States  way  of  Ufe 
and  system  of  government,  rather  than  to 
the  exploitation  of  said  emblem  for  per- 
sonal gain: 

Now  therefore.  I  hereby  dedicate  to  the 
public  any  rights  of  exclusivity  that  might 
be  available  to  me  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
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Ject  design  or  emblem  under  the  patent  or 
copyright  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  under 
any  other  State  or  Federal  laws,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  any  i>erson  or  entity  to  re- 
produce the  same,  for  profit  or  otherwrlse, 
without  any  obligation  to  me. 

In   witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  this  25  day  of  May,  1970. 
Jack  E.  Pregont, 
Daure  Sttpkenson. 

St<tit!  vi  Wiscjusiii,  County  ol  Rock. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
25  day  of  May  1970. 


MEXICAN  AMERICANS  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  recently  re- 
leased a  comprehensive  report  entitled 
"Mexican  Americans  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  Southwest," 
concluding,  as  a  result  of  an  extensive 
series  of  hearings  and  surveys  coixducted 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  that  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  southwestern  United 
States  are  subject  to  widespread  patterns 
of  discrimination  and  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  Commission  found  evidence  which 
indicated  patterns  of  police  misconduct 
against  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
Southwest,  including  excessive  police  vio- 
lence, discriminatory  treatment,  and 
abuse  of  the  arrest  power.  The  Commis- 
sion also  found  underrepresentation  of 
Mexican-Americans  on  State  and  local 
juries  and  bail  abuses. 

Serious  deficiencies  also  exist  in  legal 
representation  for  Mexican-Americans. 
Many  Spanish -speaking  persons  have 
difficulty  communicating  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  speak  only  Eng- 
lish. Interpreters  are  readily  available 
and  employment  of  Mexican-Americans 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  and  other 
agencies  charged  with  administration  of 
justice  is  disproportionately  low. 

The  Commission's  report  makes  a 
number  of  recommendations.  Among 
them  are:  That  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion authorizing  civil  actions  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  enjoin  law  enforcement 
officers  and  agencies  from  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  persons  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  insure  that 
no  person  is  excluded  from  service  on 
State  juries  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status. 

And  in  a  covering  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  the 
Commission  declares : 

Our  investigations  reveal  that  Mexican 
American  citizens  are  subject  to  unduly 
harsh  treatment  by  law  enforcement  officers, 
that  they  are  often  arrested  on  insufficient 
grounds,  receive  physical  and  verbal  abuse, 
and  penalties  which  are  disproportionately 
severe.  We  have  found  them  to  be  deprived 
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of  proper  use  of  ball  and  of  adequate  repre- 
s«iit«:lon  by  counsel.  They  are  substanMally 
underrepresented  on  grand  and  petit  Juries 
and  excluded  from  full  participation  In  law 
enforcement  agencies,  especially  in  supervi- 
sory positions. 

Our  research  has  disclosed  that  the  Inabil- 
ity to  conununicate  between  Spanish -speak- 
ing American  citizens  and  EngUsh-sfje&king 
officials  has  complicated  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministering justice  equitably. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  the  facts 
presented  and  of  the  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  In  order  to  assure  that  all 
citizens  enjoy  equal  protection  as  guaran;eed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat«s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
new.s  articles  frcm  the  Wasiiington  Star 
and  Wasliingtcn  Post,  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Poit.  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Commis^icn's  report,  to- 
getlier  with  the  conclusion,  and  major 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
report. 

The  items  follow: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Start 

Rights  fob  Mexican-Americans  Pushed 
(By  Philip  Shandler) 

Stronger  safeguards  for  the  legal  rights  of 
Mexican-Americans  have  been  demanded  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  In  a 
report  today  to  President  Nixon  and  Congress. 

Investigation  has  produced  "widespread 
evidence  that  equal  protection  of  the  law  in 
the  administration  of  justice  Is  being  with- 
held from  Mexican-Americans,"  the  commis- 
sion said. 

It  called  for  new  laws  by  Congress  to  per- 
mit federal  suits  against  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination, to  broaden  liability  for  mis- 
treatment and  to  bar  bias  In  Jury  selection. 

Ai  the  state  and  local  level,  the  commis- 
sion called  for  independent  review  of  com- 
plaints against  police,  compensation  for  In- 
juries by  police,  ball-reform  and  legal- 
defense  systems. 

FTLLEK    PROBES    URGED 

It  also  urged  fuller  Investigations  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  of  civil 
rights  complaints  and  the  hiring  of  more 
Mexican  Americans  by  them  and  state  and 
local  police,  especially  as  supervisors. 

Both  the  patterns  of  treatment  described 
and  the  remedies  suggested  parallel  earlier 
circumstances  in  which  blaclts  were  the  sub- 
jects of  concern. 

The  CRC  report  is  the  second  expression 
in  receni  weeks  of  attention  by  federal  agen- 
cies in  the  Nixon  administration  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  and  other  minorities  In  the 
South  and  West.  The  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  recently  announced 
a  public  hearing,  due  In  June,  on  job  dis- 
crimination in  Houston.  Tex. 

The  CRC  report  covers  Mexican-American 
oonditlons  In  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Colorado, 
Arizona  and  California.  All  of  the  investiga- 
tion leading  up  to  It  was  conducted  In  1967 
and  1968,  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Says  the  report : 

CALLED    UNDERREPBESENTED 

"Our  Investigation  reveals  that  Mexican- 
American  citizens  are  subject  to  unduly 
harsh  treatment  by  law-enforcement  officers, 
that  they  are  often  arrested  on  Insufficient 
grounds,  receive  physical  and  verbal  abuse, 
and  penalties  which  are  disproportionately 
severe  " 

■  We  have  found  them  to  be  deprived  of 
the  proper  use  of  bail,  and  of  adequate  rep- 
resentation by  counsel,"  the  report  added. 

"They  are  substantially  underrepresented 
on  grand  and  petit  (trial)  juries  and  ex- 
cluded   from    full    participation    in    law-en- 
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forcement  agencies,  especially  In  supervisory 
positions,"  the  commissioners  said. 

Some  of  the  troubles  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  speak  little  English,  the  commission 
said.  One  remedy  for  this  would  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  more  translators,  It  said,  as  well 
as   the   hiring  of  more   Mexican-Americans. 

But  It  also  cited  demeaning,  and  deliberate 
abuse  In  law-enforcement  and  judicial  proc- 
esses. 

Police,  for  example,  use  excessive  force  and 
make  frequent  arrests  for  investigation,  and 
in  retaliation  for  complaints — which  often 
must  be  made  at  police  stations  and  rarely 
are  reviewed  by  Independent  bodies,  the  re- 
port said. 

In  courts.  Mexican-Americans  are  often 
held  on  usually  high  ball,  have  trouble  get- 
ting lawyers,  and  rarely  are  chosen  for 
juries,  according  to  the  report. 

Both  the  FBI  and  the  Texas  Rangers  come 
In  for  criticism.  FBI  agents  Investigating  al- 
leged civil  rights  abuses  "have  often  failed 
to  interview  Important  witnesses."  or  Inter- 
viewed them  In  a  "perfunctory  and  hostile 
manner."  And  the  Rangers  have  harassed 
protesters,  the  report  asserts. 

(From  the  Washington  Post) 

TTS.   UNrr  Reports  Police  Brutality — 

Mexican-American  Abuse  Cited 

(By  William  Grelder) 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
pa.nted  "a  bleak  picture"  yesterday  of  abu- 
sive and  violent  treatment  that  Mexican- 
Americans  receive  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  five  Southwestern  sutes, 
ranging  from  casual  insults  to  brutal  beat- 
ings. 

As  a  result,  the  commission  warned,  Mex- 
ican-American citizens  are  "Distrustful,  fear- 
ful and  hostile.  Police  departments,  coiuts. 
the  law  itself  are  viewed  as  Anglo  Institu- 
tions In  which  Mexican-Americans  have  no 
stake  and  from  which  they  do  not  expect 
fair  treatment." 

The  commissions  survey  of  police  and 
courts  covered  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  where  the  more  than 
4  million  residents  with  Spanish  surnames 
constitute  the  largest  minority  group. 

Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  FBI  and 
the  Justicek  Department,  also  drew  criticism 
In  the  report  both  for  not  employing  more 
Mexican-Americans  and  for  not  pursuing 
their  complaints  of  police  brutality  more 
vigorously. 

The  commission  cited  a  general  pattern  of 
under-reprerentatlon  for  Mexican-Americans 
in  the  legal  machinery — trial  Juries  and 
grand  juries,  police  forces  and  sheriffs  de- 
partments, courts  and  prosecutor's  staff.  The 
report  recommended  federal  legislation  both 
to  Insure  better  representation  on  Juries  and 
grand  juries  and  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
federal  officials  in  halting  discrimination  by 
local  and  state  police. 

In  the  four-year  period  from  1965  to  1969, 
the  report  said,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
ceived 256  complaints  of  police  abuse  from 
Spanish- surname  residents  In  the  five  states. 
In  the  last,  two  years,  174  complaints  of 
serious  police  brutality"  against  Mexican- 
Americans  were  also  filed  with  the  American 
CiVil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  California. 

While  the  commisMon  said  It  cannot  as- 
sert that  each  complaint  was  valid,  it  cited  ex- 
ample after  example  from  recent  years  to 
suggest  that  a  serious  problem  exists. 

In  Denver,  an  elderly  man  complained  that 
a  police  beating  resulted  In  a  broken  Jaw. 
A  Los  Angeles  resident  testified  that  when 
he  protested  the  arrest  of  his  children,  he 
was  hospitalized  by  a  police  beating.  In  San 
Antonio,  a  woman  said  her  13-year-old  son 
had  40  stitches  In  his  scalp  from  a  clubbing 
bv  police. 

In  addition   to   the   lack  of   local  review 
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boards  which  might  act  against  police  bru- 
tality, the  commission  complained  that  fed- 
eral officials  should  strengthen  their  en- 
forcement "by  more  Intensive  Investiga- 
tions." In  recent  year^.  the  report  said,  only 
two  prosecutions  have  resulted  from  the  256 
complaints. 

In  one  case  cired  by  the  commission,  a 
San  Antonio  resident  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  city  policeman,  but  two  years  la'.er  the 
Justice  Department  closed  Its  inves' igatlve 
Me  with  the  notation  that  "prosecution  of  a 
white  police  officer  for  the  shooting  r.f  a 
Mexican  would  have  little  chance  of  si'ccess- 
ful  prosecution  in  the  Southern  District  of 
Te.xas." 

The  commission  concluded.  "More  aggres- 
sive investigations,  taking  into  acc..uni  prior 
complaints  against  the  same  officer  and  show- 
ing less  deference  to  local  action,  can  make 
this  sanction  (of  federal  prosecuTion)  mere 
effective."  It  also  recommended  new  federal 
legislation  to  permit  the  Justice  Departnien' 
to  seek  civil  injunctions  against  local  au- 
thorities who  display  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities. 

The  picture  of  Mexlcan-AmerlcBn  repre- 
sentation varied  sharply  from  coinmunity  to 
community,  but  a  survey  of  243  police  de- 
partments In  the  five  states  found  only  5.7 
per  cent  of  police  employees  were  Mexlcun- 
Amerlcans,  though  they  make  up  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

On  the  federal  level,  7.3  per  cent  cf  the 
Justice  Department  employees  In  thp  five- 
state  area  were  Mexican-Americans,  acc.-^rd- 
Ing  to  the  report. 

However,  none  of  the  legal  division  em- 
ployees from  GS12  to  18 — the  lawrers  and 
lop  professionals — was  Mexlcan-Americn. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  1,137 
employees  In  GS9  to  18  in  the  five  states,  but 
only  six  of  them  were  Mexican-Americans. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post) 
The  Rising  Mexican  American 

Among  the  nation's  mlnorlHes  who  are 
Increasingly  less  silent  about  their  lot  is  the 
one  of  6"2  million  Mexican-Americans.  The 
poverty  they  suffer  Is  as  bad  or  worse  as  the 
bleakest  conditions  endured  by  the  blacks, 
Appalachians  or  Indians.  Unemployment  Is 
roughly  twice  Uie  rate  of  Anglo  Americans. 
In  the  Southwest,  more  than  a  third  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  1968,  only  600  of 
22,000  graduates  of  the  Southwest '.s  five  main 
universities  were  Mexican-Americans.  Last 
week,  the  U  S.  Con-.mls.slon  on  Civil  Rights 
added  another  dismal  f.ict  about  Mexican- 
Americans:  they  suffer  large  amounts  of 
abuse  and  violence  from  law  enforcement 
agencies,  ranging  from  ci.-ual  Insults  to 
brutal  beatings.  The  commlsslcns  survey 
covered  the  Sjurhwe^t.  wh?re  mors  than  four 
million  Mexiim-Americans  live. 

None  of  this  information  Is  new,  either 
to  the  victimized  themselves  or  to  those  who 
work  to  help  them.  What  Is  new  is  that  a 
growing  number  of  organizations  are  being 
formed  by  Mexican-Americans  to  confront 
and  change  the  powers  and  Institutions  that 
deal  with  them  so  unfairly  either  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

The  test  of  the  coming  years  is  not  so 
much  how  the  Mexican-Americans  will  use 
their  growing  power — violently  or  non- 
violently — but  whether  the  larger  Anglo  so- 
ciety continues  to  Isjnore  their  rights  and 
needs.  Commissioner  Vicente  Xlmenes  of  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mts.sion  warned  last  June,  "You  must  have 
a  rising  awareness  in  the  nation,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  Soufhwes..  of  the  obligations  of 
government  officials  and  certainly  the  people, 
the  obligation  to  a  very  Important  segment 
of  the  population.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  taking  five  million  people  In  this  area 
for  granted  at  our  own  F>erll.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  If  we  had  to  wait  for  somethlnj  ex- 
plosive to  happen  before  we  acted." 
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The  Mexican-Americans  are  basically  the 
old  story  of  the  poor  wanting  In,  the  longest 
running  drama  on  the  American  stage.  The 
hope  this  time  around  Is  that  perhaps  the 
old  story,  through  public  legislation  and  pri- 
vate compassion,  will  have  a  new  ending. 

Conclusion 

ThU  report  paints  a  bleak  picture  of  the 
relationship  between  Mexican  Americans  In 
the  Southwest  and  the  agencies  which  ad- 
minister Justice  in  those  States.  The  attitude 
of  Mexican  Americans  toward  the  Institu- 
tions responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Justice — the  police,  the  courts,  and  related 
agencies — Is  distrustful,  fearful,  and  hostile. 
Police  departments,  courts,  the  law  Itself  are 
viewed  as  Anglo  Institutions  In  which  Mexi- 
can Americans  have  no  stake  and  from  which 
they  do  expect  fair  treatment. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  attitudes 
of  Mexican  Americans  are  based,  at  least  in 
part,  on  the  actual  experience  of  Injustice. 
Contacts  with  police  represent  the  most 
common  encounters  with  the  law  for  the 
average  citizen.  There  is  evidence  of  police 
misconduct  tigainst  Mexican  Americans.  In 
the  Southwest,  as  throughout  the  Nation, 
remedies  for  police  misconduct  are  Inade- 
quate. 

Acts  of  police  misconduct  result  in  mount- 
ing suspicion  and  Incite  Incidents  of  resist- 
ance to  officers.  These  are  followed  by  police 
retaliation,  which  results  in  escalating  hoe- 
tllltles. 

The  jury  system  Is  also  not  free  from  bias 
against  Mexican  Americans.  At  times,  ball  Is 
set  discrimlnatorlly  and  Inequalities  In  the 
availability  of  counsel  lead  to  other  injus- 
tices In  trial  and  sentencing.  Skilled  in- 
terpreters, sensitive  to  the  culture  back- 
ground of  Mexican  Americans,  are  rare  In 
areas  of  the  Southwest  where  Mexican  Amer- 
icans predominate.  Finally,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans have  been  excluded  from  full  participa- 
tion In  many  of  the  Institutions  which  ad- 
minister Justice  In  the  Southwest.  Mexican 
Americans  are  underrepresented  In  employ- 
ment In  police  departments.  State  prosecu- 
tor's offices,  courts,  and  other  official  agen- 
cies. Consequently,  these  agencies  tend  to 
show  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  and  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  background  of  Mex- 
ican Americans, 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  individual 
law  enforcement  officers  and  court  officers 
have  made  positive  efforts  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  their  communities. 
The  fact  however,  that  Mexican  Americans 
see  Justice  being  administered  unevenly 
throughout  the  Southwest  tends  to  weaken 
their  confidence  In  an  otherwise  fair  system. 
In  addition,  the  absence  of  impartial  tri- 
bunals In  which  claims  of  mistreatment  can 
be  litigated  to  a  conclusion  accepted  by  all 
sides  tends  to  breed  further  distrust  and 
cynicism. 

This  report  Is  not  Inte.ded  to  burden  the 
agencies  of  justice  with  responsibilities  which 
He  with  society  as  a  whole.  The  police  and 
the  courts  cannot  resolve  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  of  alienation  which  play  a  large 
part  In  the  Incidence  of  crime  which  they 
attempt  to  control;  and  the  police  and  the 
courts  often  treat  legitimate  demands  for  re- 
form with  hostility  because  society  as  a  whole 
refuses  to  see  them  as  justified.  The  Com- 
mission recognizes  that  the  job  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  extremely  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
It  finds  no  Justification  for  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional action  by  the  very  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

This  report  shows  that  Mexican  Americans 
believe  that  they  are  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment again  and  again  because  of  their  ethnic 
background.  Moreover,  their  complaints  bear 
striking  similarities  to  those  of  other  minor- 
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ity  groups  which  have  been  documented  In 
earlier  Commission  studies  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  The  Inequalities  suffered  by 
black  Americans  and  Indians  described  In  the 
Commission's  1961  "Justice"  report  and  Its 
1965  "Law  Enforcement"  report,  are  of  a 
similar  nature.  Consequently,  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  in  this  report  are  de- 
signed to  be  sufficiently  broad  to  be  applica- 
ble to  all   minority  groups. 

The  essence  of  this  situation  Is  summed 
up  In  the  words  of  a  Mexican  American  par- 
ticipant In  the  California  State  Advisory 
Committee  meeting,  who  said:  "I  think  that 
my  race  has  contributed  to  this  country  with 
pride,  honor,  dignity,  and  we  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  citizens  today,  tomorrow,  and 
every  day  of  our  lives.  I  think  It  Is  the  duty 
of  our  Government  to  guarantee  the  equality 
that  we  have  earned." 

Findings 

1.    POLICE    misconduct 

There  Is  evidence  of  widespread  patterns 
of  jKJllce  misconduct  against  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans In  the  Southwest,  Such  patterns  In- 
clude: 

(a)  Incidents  of  excessive  police  violence 
against  Mexican  Americans: 

(b)  discriminatory  treatment  of  Juveniles 
by  law  enforcement  officers; 

(c)  discourtesy  toward  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans; 

(d)  discriminatory  enforcement  of  motor 
vehicle  ordinances: 

(e)  excessive  use  of  arrests  for  "Investi- 
gation" and  of  "stop  and  frisk"; 

(f )  Interference  with  attempts  to  rehabili- 
tate narcotics  addicts  (pp.  2-12) . 

2.  inadequate  protection 
Complaints    also   were   heard   that   police 
protection    In   Mexican  American  neighbor- 
hoods was  Inadequate  In  comparison  to  that 
in  other  neighborhoods  (pp.  12-13). 

3.    interference    with     MEXICAN    AMERICAN 

orga-jizational  efforts 
In  several  Instances  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers Interferred  wltl  Mexclan  American 
oiganizational  eSorts  aimed  at  improving  the 
condl'lons  of  Mexican  Americans  in  the 
Southwest  (pp.  14-13) . 

A.    INADEQUACT    OF   I,OCAL  REMEDIES  FOR   POLICE 
MALPRACTICE 

Remedies  fo.-  police  malpractice  In  the 
Southwest  were  Inadequate: 

(a)  In  most  Southwestern  cities  the  only 
places  where  individuals  can  file  complaints 
against  the  police  arc  the  police  department 
themselves.  Internal  grievance  procedures 
did  not  result  In  adequate  remedies  for  police 
malpractice; 

(b)  some  cities  in  the  Southwest  have 
established  Independent  or  quasi-independ- 
ent police  review  boards  but  these  have  not 
provided  effective   relief  to  complainants; 

(c)  civil  litigation  by  Mexican  .^m^rlcans 
aga'ust  police  officers  accused  of  civil  rights 
violations  Is  Infrequent; 

(d)  there  are  few  Instances  cf  successful 
local  prosecutions  cf  police  officers  for  un- 
lawful acts  toward  Mexican  Americans; 

(e)  there  have  been  instances  of  retalia- 
tion against  Mexican  Americans  who  com- 
plain about  law  enforcement  officers  to  the 
local  police  department  or  to  the  FBI  (pp. 
20-21). 

5.    FEDER.«L   REMEDIES 

(a)  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation have  often  failed  to  interview 
Important  witnesses  in  cases  of  alleged  vio- 
lation of  18  U.S.C.  242  or  Interviewed  such 
witnesses  in  a  perfunctory  and  hostile 
manner. 

(b)  More  aggressive  efforts  to  Implement 
18  U.S.C.  242  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  needed  (pp.  28-33) . 
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6.      ONDERREPRESENTATION      of      MEXICAN 
AMERICANS   ON   JURIES 

There  Is  serious  and  widespread  under- 
representatlon  of  Mexican  Americans  on 
grand  and  petit  Stats  Juries  in  the  South- 
west: 

(a)  neither  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  nor  low-Incomes  of  Mexican 
Americans  can  explain  the  wide  disparities 
between  the  Mexican  American  percentage 
of  the  population  and  their  representation 
on  juries; 

(b)  Judges  or  jury  commissioners  fre- 
quently do  not  make  affirmative  efforts  to 
obtain  a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
community  for  Jury  service; 

(c)  the  peremptory  challenge  Is  used  fre- 
quently both  by  prosecutors  and  defend- 
ants' lawyers  to  remove  Mexican  Americans 
from  petit  Jury  venires. 

The  underrepresentatlon  of  Mexican 
Americans  on  grand  and  petit  juries  results 
in  distrust  by  Mexican  Americans  of  the  im- 
partiality of  verdicts  (pp.  36-46) . 

7.    BAIL 

Local  officials  In  the  Southwest  abuse  their 
discretion : 

(a)  In  setting  excessive  bail  to  punish 
Mexican  Americans  rather  than  to  guarantee 
their  appearance  for  trial; 

(b)  In  failing  to  give  Mexican  American 
defendants  an  opportunity  to  be  released 
until  long  after  they  were  taken  Into  cus- 
tody; 

(c)  by  applying  undiUy  rigid  standards  for 
release  of  Mexican  Americans  on  their  own 
recognizance  where  such  release  Is  author- 
ized. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Southwest.  Mexican 
American  defendants  are  hindered  in  their 
attempts  to  gain  release  from  custody  before 
trial  because  they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
bail  under  the  traditional  ball  system  (dd 
48-52).  *^*^ 

8.    COUNSEL 

There  are  serious  gaps  In  legal  representa- 
tion for  Mexican  Americans  in  the  South- 
west: 

(a)  the  lack  of  appointed  counsel  in  mis- 
demeanor cases  results  in  serious  injustices 
to  Indigent  Mexican  American  defendants; 

(b)  even  in  felony  cases,  where  counsel 
must  be  provided  for  Indigent  defendants, 
there  were  many  complaints  that  appointed 
coiuisel  often  was  inadequate; 

(c)  where  pubhc  defender's  offices  are 
available  to  indigent  criminal  defendants, 
they  frequently  did  not  have  enough  lawyers 
or  other  staff |pembers  to  adequately  repre- 
sent all  theis  clients,  many  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans; 

(d)  in  parts  of  the  Southwest  there  are 
not  enough  attorneys  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  Indigent  Mexican  Americans  In- 
volved In  civil  matters: 

(e)  many  lawyers  in  the  Southwest  will 
not  handle  cases  for  Mexican  American 
plaintiffs  or  defendants  because  they  are 
"controversial"  or  not  sufficiently  rewarding 
financially; 

(f )  despite  the  enormous  need  for  lawyers 
fluent  In  Spanish  and  willing  to  handle  cases 
for  Mexican  American  clients,  there  are  very 
few  Mexican  American  lawyers  in  the  South- 
west (pp,  64-69). 

9.     ATTITUDES    TOWAU)    THE    COURTS 

Mexican  Americans  In  the  Southwest  dis- 
trust the  courts  and  think  they  are  insensi- 
tive to  their  background,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage. The  alienation  of  Mexican  Americans 
from  the  courts  and  the  traditional  Anglo- 
American  legal  system  Is  particularly  pro- 
nounced In  northern  New  Mexico  (pp.  60-62) . 

10.     LANGUAGE     DISABILITT 

Many  Mexican  Americans  In  the  South- 
west have  a  language  disability  that  seriously 
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interferes  with  their  relations  with  agencies 
and  individuals  responsible  for  the  adminlo- 
trailon  of  Justice: 

lai  there  are  Inst  aices  where  the  inability 
to  communicate  wMh  poiice  oflicers  has  re- 
sulted In  the  iinne.>?vary  aggravation  of  rou- 
tine situations  i-nd  h;is  created  serious  law 
enforcement  problsms; 

lb  I  Mexican  \m^-.-icans  are  cllsad\-antage<l 
in  criniiual  c.ises  because  th::y  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  charges  ngalnst  them  nor  the  pro- 
ceedings '.'■■'.  tiie  courtr.>om; 

(C»  In  many  cases  Mexican  American 
plaintiffs  or  defendants  have  difficulty  com- 
muritcitlng  w;th  their  lawyers,  which  ham- 
pers preparation  oi  ;  heir  cases; 

(d)  !;.nguage  disability  also  ad\erse!y  af- 
fects the  reir.tjons  of  some  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans with  probation  and  parole  officers  (pp. 
66-71 ' . 

11.    INTEWRETXRS 

Interpreters  are  not  readily  available  In 
many  Sou'hwefern  courtrooms: 

(a  I  in  ihe  lower  courts,  when  Interpreters 
were  made  available,  they  r.re  olteu  un- 
trained r.r.d  unqualiiied; 

(bi  in  the  higher  courts,  where  qualified 
interpreters  were  mere  readily  available,  there 
has  been  criticism  of  the  standards  of  their 
selection  and  training  and  skills  ipp.  71-74). 

12.    EMPLOYMENT    BY    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

Employment  of  Mexican  Americans  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  five 
Sou thJ<es tern  St.ites  dcj^s  n.t  reflect  the 
population  patterns  of  these  aieus: 

I  a)  neither  police  departments,  sheriffs' 
oSces.  nor  State  law  enforcement  agencies 
employ  Mexican  Americans  in  significant 
numbers: 

lb)  Stat€  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  Southwest  i\o  not  have  progran^s 
of  affirmative  recrui'ment  which  would  at- 
tract more  Mexican  American  employees: 

ici  failure  to  employ  more  Mexican  Amer- 
icans creates  problems  in  law  enforcement, 
including  problems  in  police-community  re- 
lations  (pp.  78-8.3 >. 

13.    COC.1TS    AND    PROSECtTORS 

Other  agencies  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Juitice — courts,  district  attorneys" 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Justice — also 
have  significantly  fewer  Mexican  American 
employees  than  the  proportion  of  Mexican 
Americans  In  the  general  population  (pp. 
84-86.. 

Recommcnd.\tions 
law  enforcement 
Recommendaticn  1— Federal  Civil  Actions 
The   Commission   recommends   that   Con- 
gress enact  legislation  authorizing  civil  ac- 
tions by   the   Attorney   General  against  law 
enforcement  oflicers  and  agencies  to  enjoin 
patterns  of  discriminatory  treatment  as  well 
as  Interference  with  lawful  organizational  ef- 
forts of  minorities  In   furtherance  of  their 
cU-ll  rights. 

Justification 

There  is  at  present  no  authority  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  deal  with  patterns  of 
poUce  misconduct.  The  criminal  statutes  de- 
signed to  prevent  violations  of  citizens'  rlghte 
by  State  and  local  officers  acting  under  color 
of  law.  18  V.3C.  241  and  242.  only  apply  to 
individual  acts  of  misconduct  or  to  conspira- 
cies to  commit  such  acts.  The  Department  re- 
ceives many  complaints  of  violations  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  such  as  unlawful  arrest,  un- 
reasonable detention  for  Investigation,  or  the 
excessive  use  of  force  which  may  not  war- 
rant prosecution  or  show  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  which  do  show  a  pattern  of 
police  misconduct.  In  these  cases,  if  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  do  not  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  practices, 
the  authority  proposed  herein  would  enable 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Attorney  General  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

Systematic  patterns  of  discrlmlnatDry  po- 
lice itctlon  have  been  the  basis  for  lawsuits 
by  Ind.vldual  plaliitl-Is  as  members  of  a 
ciuss.  In  Lcnkford  v.  Gelston.  364  F.  2d  197 
(4th  Clr.  1J66»,  tlie  Fourth  Circuit  held 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
19831  authorized  an  injunction  aitaliv  t  the 
n;'>!l''e  commissioner  of  Baltimore,  forbid- 
ding the  contlnuatioti  or  repetition  of  wide- 
suread  warrantless  searches  of  Negro  homes 
on  the  basis  of  U'lverlfled  anonymous  tips. 
Several  current  suits  iiivolve  similar  com- 
plaints. Kidd  r.  Addmi~io.  D.C.N.J.  No.  899- 
68.  July  1967:  Robinson  v.  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department.  DC  C.il.  Civ.  No.  G8-1763- 
R  Nov.  1968  pad  Figueroa  i\  County  of  Riv- 
erside, CA  9th  Clr.  No.  23931.  June  19G9. 
Since  these  complaints  allege  denials  of 
"qual  protection  of  tlie  laws  under  the  14th 
..mendiiient.  the  Attorney  Geiiernl  may  have 
power  to  Intervene  in  these  suits  under  Title 
lis.  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which 
p>ermlts  .such  intervention  In  cases  cf  "gen- 
eral public  lmport.ince."  This  power,  how- 
ever, does  not  ncgite  the  need  for  inde- 
pendent authority  in  the  Dep;rtnient  i^f 
Justice  to  i'litia.e  such  law  tuits.  Author- 
izing the  AttDruey  General  to  sue  would 
make  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  are  superior  to  those  of  in- 
dividual plaintiffs  (ispeclally  in  respect 
to  investigation  oi  deparimentiU  policies 
of  law  enforcement  ager.clest.  available  at 
a  much  earlier  st~ige.  In  addition,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  informed  concerning  pat- 
terns or  practices  of  discrUaiuation  through 
complaints  filed  with  the  Depanmeni  and 
can  make  a  more  Informed  judgment  than 
an  Individual  on  where  to  initiate  such  ac- 
tions. Congress  simllarl"  recognized  the 
limitations  of  private  litigants  tj  deal  with 
discriminatory  patterns  in  the  areas  of  pub- 
lic accommodations,  employment,  and  hous- 
ing by  empowering  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  Civil  Rights  AcU  of  1964  and  1968  to 
bring  suits  on  his  own  initiative. 

Recommendation  2 — Municipal  UabJlity 
The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress amend  42  U.S.C  §  1983,  which  provides 
Federal  civil  remedies  for  police  malpractice, 
LO  make  the  governmental  bodies  who  em- 
ploy officers  jointly  liable  with  these  officers 
who  deprive  persons  of  their  clvU  rights. 

Justification 

This  re?ommendation  was  made  in  the 
1961  and  1965  Commission  reports  dealing 
vrtth  justice  and  law  enforcement.  It  seeks 
to  assure  the  victim  in  a  police  misconduct 
case  as  adequate  Federal  remedy  against  a 
defendant  (the  city  or  county)  who  has  the 
money  to  pay  a  Judgment  for  damages  (as 
individual  offlceri  often  do  not),  who.  like 
other  employer.s.  bears  some  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  persons  he  has  employed, 
and  who  is  in  a  position  to  take  corrective 
action  to  prevent  further  violations  of  the 
kind  complained  of.  At  present,  althotigh  a 
Federal  court  may  issue  an  injunction 
against  governmental  bodies  under  5  1983, 
no  liability  in  damages  exists.  Monroe  v. 
Pope.  365  US    167  (1961). 

It  has  been  argued  that  public  entitles  are 
liable  for  police  malpractice  under  42  U.S.C. 
§  1983  to  the  same  extent  that  they  would  be 
liable  under  State  law.  Figueroa  v.  County  of 
Riverside  (supera)  but  this  position  has  not 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  courts.  In  any 
event  although  the  principle  that  govern- 
mental bodies  should  be  liable  for  the  torts  of 
their  employees  has  gained  Increased  ad- 
herence In  recent  years.'  Immunity  under 
State  law  Is  still  quite  prevalent  and,  where 
governmental  liability  for  police  misconduct 
exists.  It  varies  In  kind  and  extent. 
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Federal  power  to  enforce  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendments  would 
appear  sufticlently  broad  to  reach  govern- 
mental bodies.  Tiie  Supreme  Court  h;.s 
held  that  Congress  may  use  any  rational 
means  to  protect  citizens  from  denials  of 
equal  protection.  South  C-.roUiia  \.  Kut~en- 
buch.  mi  U.S.  301  (1966).  Kat-enbaclt  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966).  This  proposal 
would  not  only  give  citizens  an  effective 
remedy  against  ueniais  by  Individual  govern- 
mental officials,  but  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  induc.ng  governmental  entitles  to  lake 
steps  to  prevent  £uch  violations. 

Several  State  bar  ass-.iciatlons  have  recom- 
mended that  S:ate.-  .lad  nuiiiicipalitles  may 
be  induceJ  to  take  such  .>tfp3  in  exchange 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  excluiinig  illegally 
obtained  evidence  Irom  criminal  proceedings. 
The  purpose  of  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
to  curb  one  variety  of  illegal  pc'lice  action, 
namely  unconstltutlciiil  searches  and  seiz- 
ure3.  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643  (1961).  The 
Xew  York  County  Lawyers  Associ.ition  and 
the  Federal  Bar  Associations  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Coiinejticut  have  suggested 
that  where  municipalities  assume  liability  for 
police  malpractice  and  establish  erfeciive  pro- 
cedures for  redress  of  violations,  important 
evidence  obtained  lUegnlly  but  in  good  faith 
may  be  admls.'lble  In  criminal  prosecutions 
under  careful  safeguards.  Hearings  of  the 
Sub.  en  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  J'.idiciary.  9l.;t  Cong., 
1st  Sess..  at  225  to  227  (1969):  3  Criminal 
Law  Bulletin  630  ( 1937) . 

Rccommcndat iLin  3 — I'upicved  Federal 
investigations 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  review  and  re^i^e  its 
procedures  for  ascertaining  whether  there 
have  been  violations  of  18  U.S.C.  241.  18  U  S.C. 
242.  3Ud  "Htle  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  the  statutes  which  Impose  rrlmlnal 
penalties  for  misconduct  of  police  officers  to- 
ward citizens.  Such  measures  should  include: 

I  a)  the  requirements  of  a  full,  rather  than 
merely  a  preliminary  Investigation,  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  a  higher 
percentage  of  ca5es  before  a  decision  Is  made 
that  a  complaint  lacks  prosecutive  merit; 

(b)  Increased  supervision  of  the  Bureau's 
Investigative  practices.  Including  more  fre- 
quent reinvestigation  of  complaints  by  the 
Department's  attorneys. 

Justification 
In  Its  1961  Justice  Report,  the  Commis- 
sion discussed  the  need  for  a  more  vigorous 
poUcy  of  investigating  and  prosecuting  vio- 
lations of  18  U.S.C.  24i  and  242.  In  1965,  the 
Commission  noted  some  Improvement  but 
also  noted  that  the  number  of  prosecutions 
was  still  very  low.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  Justice  at  67;  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Law  Enforcement  (1965)  at  117. 
In  the  Southwest,  the  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  Commission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  1961  and  1967  are  still 
applicable.  These  recommendations  follow 
Commission  views  expressed  In  those  reports: 

(a)  a  large  number  of  cases  are  closed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  because  of  Inade- 
quate evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's 
complaint.  Often,  however,  this  Inadequacy 
results  from  insufficient  Investigation  of  the 
complaint.  In  many  cases,  a  full  Investiga- 
tion could  result  In  corroboration  of  the 
victim's  allegations: 

(b)  the  adequacy  of  the  FBI's  search  for 
witnesses  and  general  investigative  practices 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  more  frequent 
reinvestigation  by  the  attornevs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Bccommendafion  4 — Federal  enforcement 

program 

The    Commission    recommends    that    the 

Civil  Rights  Division  increase  the  manpower 

available    for    prosecuting    violations    of    18 
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use.  241  and  242  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Including: 

(a)  the  hiring  of  a  number  of  criminal 
lawyers  specializing  in  prosecution  and 

(b)  the  establishment  of  a  unit  of  inde- 
pendent investigators. 

Justification 

(a)  In  1961.  the  Commission  criticized  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  not  assigning  suf- 
ficient priority  to  enforcement  of  18  U.S.C. 
241  and  242  (see  n.  3,  p.  Iv).  Additional 
manpower  was  suggested.  At  present,  al- 
though the  Civil  Rights  Division  Is  much 
larger  than  It  was  in  1961  (its  authorized 
^"Stfens^Jji^e  fall  of  1960  W£w  117  attor- 
ne^Sy  it  has  not  assigned  sufficient  man- 
power for  an  effective,  continuous  program 
to  enforce  the  statutes  and  to  reinvestigate 
many  complaints  or  to  initiate  investigations. 
In  addition,  until  now  few  of  the  Division's 
lawyers  have  had  specialized  experience  in 
criminal  prosecutions.  As  a  result,  areas 
such  as  law  enforcement  in  the  Southwest 
have    been  comparatively  neglected. 

Under  the  September  24,  1969  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Division,  for  the  first  time  15 
attorneys  and  two  research  analysts  have 
been  assigned  ^  the  new  Criminal  Sec- 
tion with  full-time  responsibility  to  en- 
force a  number  of  Federal  criminal  civil 
rights  statutes,  including  18  U.S.C.  242.  Be- 
tween 1964  and  1968,  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion received  approximately  1,600  complaints 
of  police  brutality  each  year.  Unless  the 
complaint  load  decreases,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  for  15  attorneys  to  Implement  a 
vigorous  enforcement  program. 

(b)  A  recommendation  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  FBI  of  a  special  unit  cf 
investigators  trained  in  civil  rights  v.crk 
v/as  made  by  the  Presiden-'s  Committee  en 
Civil  Rights  I  the  Truman  Committee|  in 
^  1947  in  its  report  "To  Secure  These  U.ghts." 

^  The    Comniisslon'.s    recommendation     is    a 

variation  on  that  recommendation.  A  special 
unit  i-s  required  because  of  the  inadequacies 
which  now  exist  In  the  investigation  of  civil 
rights  complilnts  and  the  absence  of  man- 
power to  reinvestigate  many  complaints.  En- 
forcement of  the  criminal  statutes  in  this 
area  can  only  be  as  effective  as  the  investiga- 
tions conducted  under  them.  However,  the 
1947  Com.mtt tee's  recommendation  did  not 
go  far  enough.  The  Investigators  should  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  office  in  charpe  rf 
enforcing  the  statutes.  They  may  be  detailed 
from  within  the  FBI  or  hired  from  outside 
sources. 

Recommendation  5 — State  remedies 
The  Comm.ission  recommends  that  S'ates 
U:ke  steps  to  control  and  lessen  the  injuries 
to  individual  rights  created  by  police  abus? 
of  authority.  Such  steps  should  include  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  rapid  and  ade- 
quate compensation  of  claims  for  injurle 
suffered  through  police  malpractices. 

Justification 
States  share  with  the  Federal  Government 
responsibility  for  providing  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  their  citizens.  Adminis- 
trative compensation  for  malpractice  claims 
is  suggested  because  a  complaint  to  the  po- 
lice department  or  to  a  police  review  board 
can  only  result  In  disciplinary  action  against 
an  officer,  which  does  not  compensate  the 
victims  of  police  mlscondt'ct  for  medical  ex- 
penses, pain,  sufferinp.  and  other  damages. 
Liability  of  municipalities  under  42  U.S.C. 
1983  (recommended  above)  Is  a  somewhat 
similar  remedy  to  this  but  more  difficult  and 
expensive  for  an  individual  to  obtain.  The 
State  remedy  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  remedy,  although  a  victim  could  not 
recover  twice  for  the  same  injuries. 

Recommendation  6— Local  remedies 
The  Commission  recommends  that  Internal 
complaint  procedures  of  police  departments 
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be  handled  by  independent  agencies  cr  boards 
within  the  departments  with  an  Independent 
investigative  staff  and  the  power  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  disciplinary  action  against 
officers  guilty  of  misconduct.  A  complainant 
should  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  the 
hearings  of  such  agencies  or  boards  and  be 
represented  by  counsel  who  may  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses. 

Justification 

Similar  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice  (the 
Crime  Commission )  and  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders (the  Kerner  Commission). 

The  Crime  Commission  emphasized  the 
need  for  adequate  procedures  for  full  and  fair 
processing  of  citizen  grievances.  The  same 
Commission's  Task  Force  on  the  Police  stated 
that  police  Investigative  procedures  and 
hearing  procedures  needed  substantial  im- 
provement to  achieve  fairness  to  all  parties. 
More  recently,  the  Kerner  Commission  spe- 
cifically recommended  independent  inves- 
tigations and  complaint  participation  In 
hearings. 

JVRtES 

Recommendaticn     1 — Federal     legislation 
relating  to  State  juries 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  Insure  that  no  per- 
son be  excluded  from  service  as  a  grand  or 
petit  Juror  on  State  Juries  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or 
economic  status.  This  statute  .^hculd  require 
the  revision  cf  State  jury  selection  systems, 
substituting  random  selection  of  Jurors  on 
the  basis  of  objective  and  comprehensive 
lists,  such  as  voter  registration  lists  or  actual 
voting  lists,  for  keyman  systems  or  other  sys- 
tems vesting  undue  discretion  in  Judges.  Jury 
commissioners,  or  clerks.  The  Federal  statutie 
should  also: 

(a)  require  State  courts  to  keep  records  of 
Jury  selection  by  race  and  major  ethnic  cate- 
gories. Including  Spanish  surname.  Such  rec- 
ords also  should  include  the  race  and  major 
ethnic  category  of  Jurors  peremptorily  chal- 
lenged: 

(b)  require  State  courts,  where  represen- 
tative pmnels  result  In  an  unrepresentative 
Jury  because  members  of  a  group  are  elim- 
inated by  English  language  disability,  to  call 
a  proportionately  larger  number  of  persons 
from  that  group  as  veniremen,  to  Insure  a 
fair  chance  of  a  representative  Jury; 

(c)  require  the  State  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
jurors  and  shorten  the  terms  of  grand  Juries, 
to  facilitate  service  by  poor  people. 

Justification 
The  Commission's  findings  indicate  that 
the  same  rationale  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  requiring  random  selec- 
tion for  Federal  Juries  is  applicable  to  State 
Juries:  discrimination  In  selection  can  only 
he  avoided  by  eliminating  the  bias  Inherent 
In  the  keyman  system  of  selection  and  the 
substitution  therefore  of  a  system  of  ran- 
dom selection.  Federal  power  to  guarantee 
nondiscrimination  In  Juries,  under  the  14th 
amendment.  Is  broad  enough  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  fashion  any  rational  means  to  remedy 
discrimination  including  changes  In  the 
States'  methods  of  selection  of  Jurors  (South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301  (1966); 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641.  (1966)). 

(a)  the  recordkeeping  requirement  is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  enforcement  of  the  law's 
basic  purpose,  to  insure  representative  juries. 
It  Is  particularly  Important  to  keep  records 
of  the  use  of  the  peremptory  challenge  by 
race  or  other  census  category  because  It  Is 
not  possible  to  prove  the  discriminatory  use 
of  the  challenge  without  such  records: 

(b)  the  proposal  to  call  a  proportionately 
higher  number  of  Mexican  American  venire- 
men would  go  Into  effect  in  those  counties  In 
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which  even  under  random  selection  a  dis- 
proportionate number  cf  Mexican  Americans 
are  disqualified  from  jury  service  by  their 
inability  to  meet  the  English  language  re- 
quirement. Affirmative  efforts  to  select  repre- 
sentative Juries,  which  take  Into  account  the 
race  of  veniremen,  have  been  upheld  in  court 
decisions.  (See  Brooks  v.  Beta,  366  F2d  1 
(5th  Clr.  1966) .  cert,  den.,  386  U.S.  975  ( 1967) ; 
Rabinowitz  v.  U.S..  366  F.2d  34  (1966)  ); 

(c)  the  proposal  to  increase  Jury  pay  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  to  set  jury  pay 
levels  so  low  as  to  make  It  practically  impos- 
sible for  poor  people  to  serve  on  Juries  with- 
out considerable  financial  hardship  restUts  la 
juries  which  are  not  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community.  The  proposal  to 
shorten  terms  Is  ba^ed  on  the  fact  that  some 
Slates,  for  example.  California,  require  grand 
Jurors  to  sit  for  a  whole  year.  Poor  people 
cannot  afford  to  serve  for  such  long  perlotls 
of  time  at  low  pay. 

BAIL 

Recornvt^ndation  1 — Bail  Reform 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
States  should  enact  ball  reform  legislation 
designed  to  ensure  that  Indigent  defendants 
will  not  be  unfairly  detained  In  Jail  until 
trial  because  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
tr,-\ditionaI  cash  ball. 

Justification 

The  traditional  ball  system,  which  requires 
a  defendant  to  make  a  "cash  deposit  or  bond 
before  he  can  be  released,  unfairly  discrimi- 
nates against  those  defendants  who  are  too 
poor  to  meet  such  financial  conditions.  As  a 
result,  many  indigent  defendante  who  prob- 
ablv  would  appear  for  trial  remain  in  jail 
until  trial  while  other  defendants  charged 
with  similar  crimes  go  free  because  they  can 
afford  bail.  In  addition,  defendants  who  can- 
not afford  bail  and  remain  in  Jail  until  they 
are  tried  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
pare icr  trial  and  their  family  lives  and  em- 
ployment are  unnecessarily  disrupted. 

The  President's  Commission  en  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  rec- 
ommended that  the  States  enact  bail  reform 
legislaticn  patterned  after  the  Federal  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966.-  That  act  requ  res  that 
every  person  charged  with  a  noncapital  of- 
fense must  be  released  on  his  personal  recog- 
nizance unless  a  Judicial  officer  determines, 
upon  showing  of  good  cause,  that  the  release 
will  not  assure  the  appearance  of  the  ac- 
cused for  trial. 

In  order  to  ensure  reform  of  their  ball 
practices,  the  States  wiil  need  personnel  to 
evaluate  defendants'  ellglbiUty  for  release, 
and  to  supervise  them  after  their  release. 
Funds  for  such  programs  a'e  available  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  (LEAA).« 
Recommendation  2 — Prompt  proceedings 

All  persons  should  be  brought  before  a 
judicial  officer  to  be  charged  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  seek  release  on  bail  or  on 
their  own  recognizance  without  unneceesary 
delay. 

Justification 
In  some  communities  criminal  defendants 
are  held  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days  before  being 
charged  or  glveii  an  opportunity  to  seek  re- 
lease on  ball  or  on  their  own  recognizance. 
Each  arrested  person  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  release  from  custody 
without  unnecessary  delay  in  order  to  avoid 
disruption  of  his  life  and  the  life  of  his 
family  and  to  prevent  Improper  detention. 
The  Federal  rule  requires  Judicial  presenta- 
tion "without  unnecessary  delay" '.  and  has 
been  Interpreted  as  ordinarily  requiring  pro- 
duction of  the  accused  In  lees  than  24  hovji«.» 
According  to  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
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sion  It  Is  ths  practice  in  28  States  as  well* 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  de:ennining 
what  Is  'unnecessary  delav"  must  remain 
wltli  the  courts  and  vrtll  be  determined  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

HrPRESENTATION    BY    COI'NSIX 

Recommendation  I — Legal  assistance 
Legal  assistance  should  be  made  available 
to  every  indigent  defendant  Immediately 
after  his  arrest  in  all  criminal  cases  arising 
In  State  and  local  courts  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge. 

In  order  to  Implement  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  State  should  establish  statewide 
systems  of  legal  representation  for  defend- 
ants in  all  criminal  cases. 

Justification 

Serious  Injustices  arise  in  the  lower  courts 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  legal  repre- 
sentation for  indigents.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  most  people  familiar  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice,  including 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Ponell  V.  Alabama.  287  U.S.  45  ( 1932) .  Gideon 
V.  WainiCTig>it,  372  U.S.  335  (1963).  that  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  fair  trial  In  serious  criminal  cases.  Yet,  the 
consequences  of  even  minor  fines  or  short 
sentences  can  be  extremely  serious,  too.  and 
disprcportionately  so  for  indigent  defendants 
and  their  families.  For  these  reasons  the 
States  should  provide  adequate  counsel  for 
all  Indigent  defendants,  no  matter  what  the 
offense  with  which  they  are  charged. 

The  legal  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the 
States  should  be  available  Immediately  after 
the  defendant's  arrest  to  ensure  that  he  Is 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  released  on  ball  or 
on  his  own  recognizance  and  to  protect  his 
rights  through  other  early,  but  critical, 
stages  of  the  Judicial  process. 

The  Initial  responsibility  for  the  establish- 
ment of  proerams  of  adequate  legal  repre- 
sentation rests  with  the  States.  California, 
for  example,  provides  counsel  to  all  Indigent 
criminal  defendants  who  request  such  assist- 
ance, eit'aer  through  the  public  defender's 
office  or  by  assigned  counsel.  Federal  funds 
are  ciureatly  available  from  LEAA  for  such 
programs.'  State  planning  agencies  should 
Include  such  programs  in  their  requests.  In 
Ftscal  Year  1969  only  a  small  amount  of  the 
approximately  $25  million  distributed  by 
LEAA  was  designated  for  use  in  a  few  States 
la  proeranis  to  provide  Indlgeiit  defendants 
with  legal  assistance. 

Some  of  the  States  might  have  an  initial 
problem  providing  legal  assistance  to  all  indi- 
gent criminal  defendants  because  of  man- 
pKJwer  -shortages  The  Commission  suegests 
that  States  and  localities  consider,  among 
other  possible  sources  of  manpower,  using 
law  students  under  proper  supervision  to 
asilst  in  representing  defendants  In  lower 
courts.  This  has  already  been  done  in  some 
communities.  The  Boston  University  Roxbury 
Defender  Project  provided  legal  representa- 
tion by  third  year  law  students  for  indigent 
defendants  In  misdemeanor  cases  under  fac- 
ul'v  supervision  A  similar  project  has  been 
underway  at  Harvard  University  Law  School ' 

The  .\merican  Bar  Association,  the  Urban 
Coalition,  and  other  groups  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  legal  services  for  indigents  are 
urged  to  continue  their  efforts  to  see  that 
such  ascls"ance  is  provided  wherever  it  is 
necessary. 

Recommendation  2 — Legal  Servicer  Programs 

Congress  should  amend  the  Ek:onomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  repeal  the  provision 
which  prohibits  Legal  Services  Programs 
(LSPi  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  from  representing  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases. 
Justification 

A  possible  source  of  legal  manpower  to 
represent   criminal    defendants   Is   the   OEO 
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Legal  Sarvicei  Program.  Under  existing  legis- 
lation, however,  these  lawyers  .ire  barred 
from  representing  anyone  Indicted  (or  pro- 
ceeded against  by  Information)  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  vihere  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  E^concmic  Opportunity  has  deter- 
mined that  adequate  legal  assistance  will  not 
be  available  for  an  indigent  defendant  unless 
such  services  are  made  available. " 

Recommendation  3 — Training   programs  for 
Mencan  American  lawyers 

Congress  should  substantially  Increase  the 
funds  available  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  for  programs  designed  to 
help  law  schools  recrutt  and  train  Mexican 
American  law  students. 

Justification 

There  is  a  severe  shortage  in  the  South- 
west of  Mexican  American  and.  generally. 
Spanish-speaking  lawyers.  Currently  there 
are  some  programs,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately financed,  designed  to  recruit  and  train 
minority  group  lawyers,  including  Mexican 
Americans.  The  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunity  (CLEO)  has  received  grants  of 
$493,530  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $450.- 
000.  'The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
Fund  also  gives  law  scholarships.  However, 
if  the  gap  between  the  actual  number  of 
Mexican  American  lawyers  and  the  number 
needed  is  to  be  closed  these  programs  will 
have  to  be  substantially  Increased. 

L.'^NGUAGE    DISABII.rrV    AND    INEQUALITT    BEFORE 
THE     LAW 

Recommendations  1 — Interpreters 
The  States  In  the  Southwest  should  estab- 
bllsh  programs  for  the  recruitment,  training 
and  employment  of  court  interpreters  to  be 
used  in  areas  where  there  are  large  concen- 
trations of  Mexican  Americans. 

Justification 

A  serious  problem  in  the  Southwest  Is  the 
absence  of  qualified  Interpreters  In  court- 
rooms handling  large  numbers  of  Mexican 
Americans  who  have  difficulty  communicat- 
ing in  the  English  language.  A  minimum  of 
fairness  requires  that  all  persons  concerned 
be  able  to  understand  what  is  being  said.  In 
some  comniunlties.  however,  the  courts  do 
not  have  interpreters  or  merely  rely  on  un- 
trained cl'lzens  or  on  regular  court  or  law 
enforcenicnt  perscnnel  to  pct  as  official  in- 
terpreters. Comp&i-able  probi'^ms  arise  In 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  pri- 
marily Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Cubans.  In  areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  such  groups  similar  steps  should  be  taken 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  language  dis- 
ability. 

Federal  funds  for  the  recruitment,  training 
and  employment  of  court  Interpreters  are 
available  from  LEAA.'" 

Recommendation  2 — Bilingual  personnel 

(a)  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
Southwest  should  establish  programs  for 
training  in  conversational  Spanish  tor  those 
Individuals  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  areas  of  the  Southwest 
where  there  are  large  concentrations  of  Mex- 
ican Americans. 

(b)  BUlogual  capability  In  Spanish  and 
English  should  be  recognized  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice  as  a  special  quali- 
fication for  employment  in  areas  of  the 
Southwest  where  there  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  Mexican  Amerlavns. 

Justification 

Many  Mexican  Americans  In  the  Southwest 
have  difficulty  with  English  and  are  most 
comfortable  using  Spanish,  while  most  law 
enforcement  officers  and  court  officials  do  not 
speak  Spanish.  This  fact  has  led  to  misunder- 
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standing  and  has  sometimes  resulted  in  In- 
justices t.'i  Mexican  Americans.  Justice  can- 
nst  be  administered  fairly  or  effectively  if 
the  officials  responsible  for  Its  administration 
cannot  communicate  with  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  community.  Law  enforcement 
ufflcers.  probation  and  parole  officers,  judges, 
and  other  officials  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  Southwest  should 
be  trained  In  conversational  Spanish  In  or- 
der to  help  bridge  this  gap. 

Federal  funds  for  the  training  of  personnel 
In  conversational  Spanish  are  currently 
available  from  LEAA.'- 

Another  step  that  can  be  taken  to  Improve 
communication  between  Mexican  Americans 
and  agencies  admlnsterlng  justice  Is  the  em- 
ployment of  bilingual  personnel.  In  order  to 
attract  such  personnel  it  is  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize that  their  bilingual  capabilities  are  a 
unique  advantage  that  makes  them  partic- 
ularly well  qusillfled  for  the  job.  Special 
steps  must  be  taken  to  attract  them  to  these 
jxjsltlons.  This  can  be  done  through  a  variety 
of  methods  such  as  Incentive  pay,  employ- 
ment bonuses,  or  other  programs  that  recog- 
nize their  si>eclal  qualification. 

PARTICIPATION 

Recommendation  1 — Affirmative  recruitment 
program 

The  Commission  recommends  that  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  establish : 

(a)  affirmative  recruitment  programs  spe- 
cially designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
Mexican  American  law  enforcement  person- 
nel; 

(b)  training  programs  to  Increase  the  abil- 
ity of  Mexican  Americans  and  other  minority 
persons     employed     by     law     enforcement  * 
agencies   to   obtain   promotions   to   supervi- 
sory positions. 

Justification 

Additional  Mexican  American  officers  can 
contribute  significantly  in  reducing  the  pres- 
ent feeling  of  apprehension  and  distrust 
which  generally  pervades  the  Mexican  com- 
munity toward  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Such  officers  often  can  serve  as  on-the-spot 
interpreters  and  thus  ease  tense  situations 
even,  in  some  instances,  preventing  miscar- 
riages of  Justice  which  result  from  mis- 
understandings. 

In  the  report  of  the  K-rner  Commission  a 
reference  Is  made  to  the  Crime  Commission 
Police  Task  Force's  finding  that  Negro  police- 
men help  provide  Insight  into  ghetto  prob- 
lems: often  can  provide  advance  Information 
In  anticipation  of  tensions  ana  grievances 
that  might  lead  to  disorders:  and  are  particu- 
larly effective  In  bringing  disorders  under 
control  once  they  do  break  out.'-  The  Kerner 
Commission's  report  continued  by  pointing 
out  that  more  Negro  police  officers  were  need- 
ed at  all  levels  and  ranks,  and  recomemnded 
that  police  departments  intensify  their  ef- 
forts to  recruit  more  Negroes,  review  their 
promotion  policies  to  ensure  that  Negro  offi- 
cers are  afforded  equitable  promotion  oppor- 
tunities, and  ascertain  that  Negro  officers  are 
assigned  on  a  fully  integrated  basis  visible 
to  the  Negro  communi'y.''  These  findings 
and  recommendations  by  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission support  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation for  efforts  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  American  law  enforcement 
officers  at  all  levels  of  authority.  In  its  recent 
report  on  State  and  local  emploj-ment,  the 
Commission  discussed  In  detail  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  a  successful  affirmative  ac- 
tion program.  That  discussion  may  be  useful 
to  agencies  seeking  to  Implement  this  rec- 
ommendation." 

■We  recognize  that  In  some  cases  police 
departments  will  have  difficulty  recruiting 
members  of  minority  groups.  The  recent  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  equal  employ- 
ment opport.unlty  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, indicated  that  .  .  .  "The  tension,  sus- 
picion, and   hostility   which   exists   between 
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the  Negro  community  and  the  police  depeu-t- 
ment  are  obstacles  to  the  recruitment  of 
black  policemen."  '^ 

Nevertheless,  those  departments  that  have 
made  an  effort  to  reverse  their  image  in  the 
minority  communities  and  who  have  used 
special  recruiting  efforts  designed  to  attract 
minority  applicants  have  had  a  degree  of 
success.'"  The  Commission  believes  that  simi- 
lar efforts  especially  designed  to  attract  Mexi- 
can American  applicants  will  have  a  similar 
effect  in  Increasing  the  number  of  Mexican 
American  law  enforcement  perscnnel. 

Recruitment  of  more  Mexican  Americans 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  would  not  affect 
the  agencies'  policies  unless  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans also  have  opportunities  to  be  promoted 
to  supervisory  positions.  If  they  are  not 
qualified  for  promotion  because  of  lack  of 
education  or  training,  agencies  should  pro- 
vide them  with  opportunities  to  make  up 
for  such  deficiencies.  Svich  programs  should 
offer  training  both  to  recruits  and  to  present 
law  enforcement  officers  desirous  of  advanc- 
ing to  supervisory  positions.  Federal  funds 
under  LEAA  are  available  for  this  purpose,'- 

Recommendation  2 — Qualifications 
Law  enforcement  agencies  should  review 
their  qualifications  for  appointment  and 
eliminate  those  who  may  not  be  Job-related 
and  which  may  tend  to  discriminate  against 
Mexican  American  applicants. 

Justification 

Both  Federal  and  private  Industiy  officials 
have  Informed  the  Commission  In  the  past 
that  many  job  requirements  have  little  or  no 
re!!itionshlp  to  the  actual  work  to  be  per- 
formed. For  example,  many  private  compa- 
nies have  abolished  some  of  their  application 
requirements,  since  they  have  determined 
that  they  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  actual 
Job  performance.  Rather,  the  majority  of  the 
Job  requirements  of  new  employees  was  read- 
ily attainable  through  on-the-job  training. 
If  such  techniques  can  be  utilized  to  train 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  technicians,  the 
Commission  believes  that  similar  techniques 
can  be  developed  and  employed  to  properly 
train  Mexican  American  law  enforcement 
applicants. 

In  its  report  For  ALL  the  People,  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  that  many  police  applicants  en- 
counter In  taking  lengthy  written  Intelli- 
gence tests.  Furthermore,  the  validity  of 
such  tests  has  not  been  proven  and  at  least 
one  police  department  In  a  major  city — 
Detroit — Is  now  using  a  general  Intelligence 
test,  which  takes  only  12  minutes  to  com- 
plete. In  contrast  to  the  former  2 'i -hour 
intelligence  test.'" 

Age,  weight,  height  and  vision  require- 
ments are  Invariably  more  stringent  for  po- 
lice applicants  than  elsewhere  in  State  or 
local  government  employment.  However, 
when  police  departments  have  made  special 
efforts  to  recruit  minorities  they  have  seen 
fit  to  make  many  of  these  requirements  more 
flexible.  For  example.  In  an  effort  to  recruit 
more  Negro  officers,  Detroit  has  recently 
liberalized  Its  age,  height,  and  vision  re- 
quirements'" Other  large  cities  have  reduced 
their  height  requirements  from  5'9"  to  5'7", 
In  response  to  pressure  from  their  SpanlSh- 
speaklng  communities.-'' 

The  elimination  of  lengthy  written  teste 
and  the  substitution  of  shorter,  more  mean- 
ingful job-related  tests,  together  with  the 
relaxation  of  certain  physical  qualifications, 
can  result  In  the  ultimate  hiring  of  greater 
numbers  of  Mexican  American  applicants. 
Recommendation  3 — Judges 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governors  of  the  five  Southwestern  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Texas  should  use  their  power  to 
appoint  qualified  Mexican  American  attor- 
neys to  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 
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Justification 
The  Commission  Is  aware  that,  with  the 
execptlon  of  Colorado,  virtually  all  of  the 
State  Judges  and  justices  are  elected.  How- 
ever, deaths,  resignations,  and  retirements 
do  afford  Governors  some  opp>ortunlty  for 
judicial  appolntmenis.  and  the  Commission 
urges  them  to  use  their  appointive  pxawers  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Mexican  American 
judges. 

fleco77ime7idafton  4 — Department  of  Justice 
The  Department  of  Justice,  Including  the 
Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation,  should  take 
affirmative  action  under  Its  continuing  equal 
employemnt  cppxDrtunity  program  both  to 
hire  additional  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
Southwest  and  particularly  to  train  and  pro- 
mote their  present  Southwestern  Mexican 
American  employees  Into  supervisory  and 
prcfresslonal  level  positions.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  should  review  and  evaluate 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  ensure  that  this 
program  will: 

".  .  .  provide  the  maximum  feasible  oppor- 
tunity to  employees  to  enhance  their  skills 
so  they  may  perform  at  their  highest  poten- 
tial and  advance  In  accordance  with  their 
abilities:   .  .  .  =^ 

Justification 

The  employment  statistics  furnL-^hed  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  clearly  show  the  disparity 
that  exists  In  the  middle  and  higher  grade 
categories,  which  Include  supervisors,  lawyers, 
and  other  professional  jjersonnel.  'Virtually 
no  Spanish  surnamed  employees  are  found 
in  any  of  these  categories. 

Robert  E.  Hampton.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
stated  or>  August  8,  1969: 

"Despite  significant  gains  In  overall  em- 
ployment of  minority  group  persons  in  the 
Federal  service,  too  many  of  our  minority 
employees  are  concentrated  at  the  lower 
grade  levels,  victims  of  inadequate  education 
and  discrimination.  .  .  ." 

On  this  same  date.  August  8.  1969.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  issued  Executive  Order  11478. 
which  restated  the  long  standing  Federal 
Government  policy  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, pointing  out  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  had  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  and  maintaining  af- 
firmative action  programs  designed  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. In  this  same  Executive  order,  the 
President  ordered  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  in 
the  operations  of  such  programs,  and  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  such  programs  periodically 
to  determine  their  effectiveness. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  McQuillan.  Municipal  Corporations.  Vol. 
18.  53.  29a.  The  Federal  Government  Is  liable 
for  many  torts  of  its  agents  under  the  Ped- 
eral  Tcrt  Claims  Act  of  1948.  28  U.S.C.  2671 
et  seq.  Elf^ht  States — ^Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Oregon,  and 
Pennsylvania— have  enacted  statutes  relat- 
ing specifically  to  police  activitle<;  which 
waive  to  some  extent  mtiniclpal  Immunity  In 
this  area.  McQuillan.  Vol.  18.  53.  7Pd  Of  the 
five  Southwestern  States  Involved  In  this 
study.  Texas  and  Arizona  have  not  wralved 
governmental  Immunity  for  torts.  California 
has  made  public  entitles  liable  on  a  respond- 
ent superior  basis  in  those  cases  in  which 
their  employees  are  liable.  Cal.  Gov.  Code 
§5  815.  815.2  (West  1966).  In  Colorado,  pub- 
lic entitles  are  authorized  to  Insure  their 
employees  and  agents  against  liability  al- 
though Immunity  of  the  entity  Is  not  waived. 
Colo.  Rev.  Stats.  5  72-16-2  (1963).  New  Mex- 
ico has  a  similar  insurance  statute,  which 
provides   that  the  employing  public  entity 
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•shall  be  liable  for  torts  to  the  extent  that  it 
iV  covered  by  Insurance.  N.  Mex.  Stats.  Ann. 
§  5-6-20.  (1953). 

'  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  at  132 
(1967). 

•■U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  Guide  for 
State  Planning  Agency  Grants  (1968)  at  2 
(hereinafter  cited  as  SPA  Guide).  For  the 
text  of  the  act  under  which  such  grants 
are  made,  see  Appendix  A. 

'  Fed.  H.  Crlm.  Pro..  5(b). 

r-  Mallory  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  449 
(1957). 

*  President's  Commission  on  Law  EUiforce- 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice,  Task 
Force  Report:  The  Courts  84  (1967). 

■  SPA  guide  at  2. 

'  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Jtistice,  Task 
Force  Report:  The  Courts  (1967)  at  62. 

•42  U.S.C,  2809(a)  (3). 

"'  SPA  guide  at  2. 

"/d. 

'-  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  at  165. 

"Id.  at  166. 

"  For  ALL  The  People  at  121-23. 

''•Id.  at  72. 

'•/d.  at  72-73. 

'Section  301(b)  and  406(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

'-  For  ALL  the  People  at  74. 

''Id.  at  75. 

*'/cf.  at76. 

■'Sec.  2,  E.O.  11478.  Aug.  8,  1969. 


PIGS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
crises  seem  to  have  a  way  of  generating 
their  own  peculiar  phraseology.  Of  late, 
the  rhetoric  of  polarizations — with 
slogans  to  rouse  the  faithful  and  epithets 
to  hurl  at  the  opposition — has  been  a 
source  of  dismay  and  sometimes  amuse- 
ment to  many  of  us.  "Tomentose,"  which 
means,  for  those  who  have  not  lately  pe- 
rused the  dictionary:  covered  with 
densely  matted  hair,"  "impudent  snobs," 
'yippies,"  "fascists,"  and  "pigs" — all  have 
become  part  of  the  lexicon  of  current  po- 
litical brand  names.  Like  brand  names, 
these  words  are  symbols,  in  this  case, 
symbols  of  certain  products  of  our  polit- 
ical syst-em — all  too  often  products  of 
misunderstanding,  alienation,  and  hatred 
which  accompany  the  deep  rifts  within 
our  society. 

As  dissension  and  violence  has  esca- 
lated both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  too 
has  the  political  rhetoric.  A  most  popular 
target  for  absolute  praise  and  absolute 
blame  have  been  the  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers of  this  country.  As  the  personal 
representatives  of  governmental  author- 
ity at  times  of  physical  confrontation, 
the  police  have  on  the  one  side  been 
praised  and  on  the  other  denounced  for 
their  actions — correct  or  incorrect.  The 
tragedy  of  such  absolutism  on  both  sides 
has  been  that  the  real  problems  both  for 
and  of  law  enforcement  officials  in  this 
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countrj'  have  gotten  lost  in  the  rhetoric. 
However,  in  the  t'olloT^ing  article  Lieu- 
tenant GDvernor  of  Illinois  Paul  Simon 
has  added  a  moderate,  and  much  needed, 
sensible  t<vist  to  this  area  of  debate.  He 
has  voiced  concern  for  those  times  when 
police  behavior  has  been  less  than  exem- 
plary, while  emphasizing  that  the  j3b  of 
the  policeman  is  a  diCBcult  and  crucially 
important  service  to  this  Nation's  citi- 
zenry— made  more  difficult  in  the  face  of 
lack  of  concern  and  desire  not  to  "get 
iiivolved"  on  the  part  of  many  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

PICS   Are   Beautitul! 
(By  Paul  Simon) 

After  speaking  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers  Union.  I  was  presented  with 
a  large  picture  of  two  hogs  by  the  Illinois 
Park  Producers  Association.  Underneath  the 
picture  it  said  "Pigs  Are  Beautiful." 

Verj-  frankly.  I  don't  like  the  use  of  names 
which  are  in  any  sense  derogatory  to  describe 
a  group  of  people.  I  don't  like  the  use  of 
the  word  "pig"  to  describe  Police.  I  don't 
like  the  use  of  the  word  "niggers"  to  de- 
scribe our  black  population,  I  don't  like  the 
use  of  the  word  "Da^os"  to  describe  our 
Italian  population,  nor  the  use  of  the  word 
"Polack"  to  describe  our  Polish  population. 
Generally  speaking  people  who  use  this  kind 
of  phraseology  tell  more  about  themselves 
than  of  the  group  they  are  trying  to  run 
down. 

But  to  those  who  insist  on  referring  to 
policemen  as  "pigs,"  my  response  would  be 
the  same  as  the  words  on  the  bottom  of  the 
picture  I  received:  "Pigs  Are  Beautiful." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  have  not  been 
policemen  who  iiave  done  WTong,  just  as  there 
have  been  those  in  other  professions.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  there  has  not  been  a  time  when 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  training  of  po- 
licemen in  the  state  of  Illinois,  both  as  far 
as  professional  police  background  and  In  the 
field  of  human  relations.  But  I  am  also  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  my  life  is  safer  be- 
cause of  the  police,  and  the  life  of  every 
other  citizen  in  the  state  is  safer  because  of 
the  work  that  the  police  have  done. 

My  responsibility  in  government  and  the 
responsibility  of  ali  citizens  is  to  support  the 
police  in  their  endeavors  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  human  beings.  I  think  there 
are  practical  ways  of  doing  this: 

1.  Whenever  we  are  witnesses  to  a  crime 
or  an  accident,  we  should  be  willing  to 
testify. 

2.  When  a  crime  occurs,  we  should  call  the 
police  immediately. 

3.  We  should  support  efforts  to  Increase  the 
salaries  and  to  Improve  working  conditions 
for  the  police. 

4.  We  shou'd  support  efforts  to  Improve  the 
pension  funds  and  pension  available  to  both 
local  and  stat^  police. 

5  Because  of  the  special  hazards  which  a 
policeman  has  (as  well  as  a  fireman),  we 
should  make  sure  that  the  benefits  to  the 
families  of  the  policemen  who  may  be  killed 
or  permanently  disabled  are  more  adequate. 

These  things  by  themselves  will  not.  of 
course,  massively  reduce  crime.  We  should 
not  e.xpect  a  [>oUceman  to  do  what  we  have 
failed  to  do  in  the  home;  we  should  not  ex- 
pect a  p>oliceman  to  do  what  we  have  failed 
to  do  in  the  schools;  we  should  not  expect 
a  policeman  to  do  what  we  have  failed  to  do 
in  our  churches. 

Probably  the  most  effective  support  we  can 
give  the  police,  in  addition  to  the  items  I 
have  mentioned  already.  Is  to  tackle  the  basic 
problems  that  affect  society. 

By  making  sure  that  Job  opportunities  and 
a  good  education  are  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, we  will  be  reducing  crime  rates.  Our 
prison  rehabilitation  programs  also  need  im- 
provement. 
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Other  social  problems  need  to  be  tackled  This  loss  of  jobs  in  these  industries 

honestly.  nationally  has  also  been  felt  iii  my  dis- 

But  in  the  meantime  as  we  tackle  these  ^nct.    The   job   impacted   industries   are 

problems  we  can   be  extremely  grateful  for      ,,^  .  „,   .  i.;„^,.„^  „ ,i,,„.,.    ,„.,„..„i  „„^ 

the  protection  and  assistance  that  the  police  ^°?^  and  kindled  products    apparel  and 

are  giving  our  cities,  our  counties  and  our  Other  textile  products,  lumber  and  wood 

state.  products,  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products, 

I,  as  one  citizen,  am  deeply  grateful.  fabricated     metal     products,     electronic 

semiconductors,     motor     vehicles     and 

I               — — ^^_  equipment,  and  engines  and  parts  for 

aircraft. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  EFFECT  ON  UTAH  The  total  job  loss  in  these  nine  indus- 

EMPLOYMENT  tries   nationally,    March   or   April    1970 

I                        compared  with  the  average  employment 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON  ^°'  ^»^»  ^  ^  ^°"°^« 

iln  thousands) 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ro?ar:j^L'^'"otL?r  ^:t:'t;o^^:::     It  ? 

Thursday.  June  4.  1970  Lumber  and  wood  products. _. 33.9 

««-    nT-roTv-kXT     »  TT»   V.     «.      c^        1  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 12.5 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.   Mr.  Speaker,     Primary  metal  industries 26.4 

there    are    22    counties    in    my    district.     Fabricated  metal  products 40.6 

Twelve  of  them  are  areas  of  substantial     Electronic    semiconductors 2.3 

unemployment.  In  1968  a  total  of  20,040     Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 39.0 

of    my   constituents   were   employed   in     Aircraft  engines  and  parts. 11.7 

manufacturing  jobs  in  12  industries  with  

establishments  in  the  district.  Nationally,  ^°**^   ^''^  * 

nine  of  these  12  industries  suffered  a  Employment  in  my  district  in  1968  in 

loss  of  employment  in  the  first  quarter  these  job  loss  industries   totaled  9,978. 

of  1970  compared  with  average  employ-  The  national  decUne  in  employment  in 

ment  in  1969.  In  two  of  these  industries,  these  industries  has  been  registered  in 

employment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  my  district  to  the  tune  of  about  400  jobs, 

either  in  the  months  of  March  or  April,  There  is  every  indication  that  this  job 

depending  upon  which  appeared  in  the  loss  will  continue. 

latest  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  trade  trends  are  a  major  fac- 
Labor  Statistics,  was  lower  than  in  the  tor  in  this  unemployment  both  nation- 
year  1964.  In  two  other  industries,  em-  ally,  and  in  my  district.  Every  one  of 
ployment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970  was  these  nine  industries  has  been  hea\11y 
lower  than  the  average  employment  in  impacted  by  sharply  rising  imports  dur- 
theyear  1967.  ing  the  past  5  years.  Here  are  the  facts: 

U  S.  IMPORTS  OF  PRODUCTS  LIKE  OR  COMPETITIVE  WITH  THOSE  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
j  WITH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  1ST  CONG.  DIST.,  UTAH,  1964  69 

I                                 IData  in  millions  ol  units,  as  indicated,  except  aircraft  engines,  in  units] 


Industry 


Units 


1964 


1967 


Percent  change 
1969     1964  69       1%7  69 


Food  and  kindred  products Collars 

Apparel  and  other  textile  products Square  yards..  JII! 

Lumber  and  wood  products .     Dollars 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products do.  ........"..' 

Piiina'y  metal  industries^ do 

Fabricated  metal  products... do 

Electronic  semiconductors Numtwr ...[ 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment Dollars 

Aircraft  engines  and  engine  parts Number  of  engines. 


2.991.2 

3,577.9 

3,953.7 

+32 

+  11 

560.7 

877.3 

1.518.1 

+  171 

+73 

6?6.0 

750.9 

1.161.  I 

-^69 

+  55 

277.1 

354.2 

533.0 

+92 

4-50 

1.794.3 

2,935.2 

3.353.4 

+87 

+  14 

306.6 

459.5 

689.,l 

+  125 

+50 

76.9 

654.4 

1.534.4 

+  1.895 

+  134 

754.7 

2. 480.  9 

4. 838. 9 

+  541 

+95 

281.0 

943.0 

23.279.0 

-1-8. 184 

*2.366 

In  addition  to  the  import  problems 
faced  by  the^e  manufacturing  industries, 
which  adversely  affect  employment  in  my 
district,  the  wool  textile  problem  is  hurt- 
ing the  wool  growers  in  my  district  .';nd 
State.  We  are  an  important  wool  produc- 
ing area,  and  the  very  heavy  volume  of 
imported  wool  textiles  is  injuring  those 
textile  and  apparel  establishments  which 
consume  domestically  produced  wool. 
You  have  been  supplied  with  the  detailed 
facts  on  the  wool  textile  problem,  ^o  I 
shall  not  repeat  them  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  wool  textile  imports  hurts  my 
people  where  they  are  least  able  to  fight 
back — the  independent  sheep  rancher 
who  is  suffering  the  double  impact  of 
wool  textile  and  lamb  imports. 

Sources  of  data  cited : 

1.  Areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Labor.  Manpower  Administration, 
Area  Trends  in  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment, April  1970. 


2.  Major  Industries  with  establishments, 
and  the  amount  of  employment  in  such  es- 
tablishments. In  the  1st  District  of  Ur.ah, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, 1968  County  Business  Patterns,  CBP  68- 
46. 

3.  National  employment  in  the  major  in- 
dustries with  establishments  in  the  1st  Dis- 
trict of  Utah,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings 
Statistics  for  the  United  States,  1909-68;  Em- 
ployment and  Earnings.  March  1968  and  ".970, 
May  1970;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1967  Census  of  Manu- 
factures (employment  in  the  electronic  semi- 
conductor Industry  estimated  based  on  the 
ratio  of  employment  in  1963  and  1967  :n  In- 
dustry 3674  to  Industry  3674.9) . 

4.  U.S.  Imports  of  products  like  or  com- 
petitive with  those  produced  by  the  major 
industries  with  establishments  In  the  Ist 
Congr.  District,  Utah.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  IM  146.  De- 
cember 1969;  FT  210.  Annual  volumes,  1964 
and  1967;  FT  124,  December  1969,  annual 
volumes  1964  and  1967. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  COURT  UP- 
HOLDS RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  WHO  ARE 
LITERATE  IN  THE  SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  recent  landmark  de- 
cision of  the  California  State  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  right  to  vote  for 
American  citizens  who  are  literate  in  the 
Spanish  language,  though  not  in  English, 
on  the  ground  tliat  there  is  sufficient  po- 
litical information  available  through 
Spanish  language  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, and  radio  and  television  to  assure 
an  informed  electorate. 

This  decision,  in  the  case  of  Castro  v. 
State  of  California,  85  Cal.  Rptr.  20,  466 
P.  2d  244  ( 1970) .  has  the  immediate  effect 
of  providing  full  voting  rights  to  some 
200.000  Sprrnish-speaking  Calif ornians, 
by  ruling  that  the  State's  present  Eng- 
lish literacy  requirement  violated  the 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

In  a  significant  reference  to  Califor- 
nia's rich  Spanish /Mexican  cultural, 
linguistic,  and  historical  heritage,  the 
court  added  this  note: 

We  cnnnot  refrain  from  observing  that  If 
a  contrary  conclusion  were  compelled.  It 
would  Indeed  be  ironic  that  petitioners,  who 
are  ths  heirs  of  a  great  and  gracious  cul- 
ture, identified  with  the  birth  of  California 
and  contributing  in  no  small  measure  to  Its 
growth,  should  be  disenfranchised  In  their 
ancestral  land,  despite  their  capacity  to  cast 
an  informed  vote. 

The  ruling,  however,  has  even  broader 
implications  in  extending  the  franchise, 
in  that  the  court  applied  its  holding  not 
only  to  Spanish-speaking  citizens,  but 
also  'to  any  case  in  uhich  otherwise 
quahfied  prospective  voters,  literate  in 
any  language  other  than  English,  are 
able  to  make  a  comparable  demonstration 
of  access  to  sources  of  political  informa- 
tion." 

Briefly,  the  case  held  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  California  Constitution  con- 
ditioning the  right  to  vote  on  literacy  in 
English  could  not  be  used  to  keep  from 
registering  and  voting  persons  who  were 
literate  in  another  language  when  such 
persons  had  access  to  political  materials 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  in 
radio  and  TV  broadcasts  in  the  language. 

The  basis  for  tlie  holding  was  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  such  a  prime  right 
that  a  state  distinction  between  classes 
of  persons  with  regard  to  the  right  to  vote 
bears  an  extremely  heavy  burden  of 
justification  not  to  fall  afoul  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Here,  the  justification  traditionally 
cited  was  the  necessity  for  an  intelligent 
electorate  able  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
questions  and  the  candidates  to  be  voted 
on. 

But,  since  persons  literate  in  another 
language  with  access  to  information  in 
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that  language,  were  as  able  to  inform 
themselves  as  persons  literate  in  English, 
the  court  ruled  it  was  imconstitutional  to 
deny  them  suffrage. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  this 
landmark  California  voting  rights 
decision: 

I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
California,  In  Bank,  L.A.  29693) 
GENOvtvA  Castro   et  al.,   Plaintiffs,   Peti- 
tioners, AND  Appellants,  v.  State  of  Cau- 
FORNiA  et  al..  Defendants  and  Respond- 
ents 

In  this  case  we  are  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  portion  of  article  11,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  California  Constitution  which 
conditions  the  right  to  vote  upon  an  ability 
to  read  the  English  language  Is  constitu- 
tional as  applied  to  persons  who.  In  all  ether 
respects  are  qualified  to  vote,  are  literate  in 
bpanish  but  not  in  English.  As  we  explain. 
infra,  we  have  concluded  that  the  challenged 
provision,  as  r,o  applied,  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  is,  therefore,  a  constitutionally 
impermissible  exercise  of  the  state's  power  to 
regulate  the  franchise. 

Insofar  as  is  here  relevant,  article  U.  sec- 
tion 1  provides  ".  .  .  no  person  who  shall  not 
be  able  to  read  tlie  Constitution  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  write  his  or  her  name, 
'hall  ever  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  elec- 
tor in  this  State;  ..."  Various  sections  of 
the  California  Election  Code  implement  the 
constitutional  exclusion.  Section  100  limits 
eligibility  to  vote  to  those  persons  who  qual- 
ify "under  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
and  who  | comply]  with  the  provisions  of 
this  code  governing  the  registration  of  elec- 
tors. .  .  ."  Section  200  requires  each  pros- 
pective voter  to  complete,  in  the  presence  of 
a  county  clerk,  an  affidavit  of  registration  as 
a  precondition  to  inclusion  in  the  register  of 
voters  and  section  310  prescribes  that  the 
affidavit  set  forth,  inter  alia,  "Whether  the 
elector  is  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in 
the  English  language  and  to  write  his 
name.  .  .  ."  (Elec.  Code,  §310,  subd.  (h).)» 
Plaintiffs-petitioners  (petitioners)  =  are 
adult,  native  born  United  States  citizens  re- 
siding in  Los  Angeles  County.  Both  are  fully 
qualified  to  vote  except  for  their  inability  to 
read  English  and  both  were  denied  registra- 
tion on  this  basis  alone.^  Defendant-respon- 
dent (respondent)  Frank  M.  Jordan  is  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  respondent  State  of 
California  and  Is  charged  specifically  with 
the  enforcement  of  its  electoral  laws,  includ- 
ing article  II,  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Election  Code  sections  just  referred 
to.  Respondent  Ben  Hite  is  the  Registrar  of 
Voters  and  County  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  registration  of  voters  In  that  county.' 
Authorized  representatives  of  respondent 
Hite  refused  to  register  petitioners  because 
of  their  InablUty  to  prove  Uteracy  in  English 
and  sign  the  required  affidavit  attesting  to 
such  literacy. 

After  having  thus  been  denied  registra- 
tion, petitioners  instituted  the  present  action 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  Eng- 
lish literacy  requirement  and  seeking  the 
following  relief;  (a)  A  declaration  that  the 
English  literacy  requirement  of  article  II, 
section  1  Is  unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
them  and  to  other  Spanish  literates;  (b) 
mandatory  relief  requiring  respondents  to 
register  petitioners;  and  (c)  mandatory  re- 
lief requiring  respondents  to  print  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  the  ballots  at  each  elec- 
tion in  Spanish,  or  otherwise  to  facilitate 
their  ability  to  vote  In  Spanish. 

The  case  was  tried  on  the  basis  of  the 
pleadings,  evidence  contained  in  a  stipula- 
tion of  facts,  and  documentary  evidence  sub- 
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mltted  by  the  petitioners.  Petitioners  sought 
to  prove  that  they  have  access  to  Spanish 
language  periodicals,  newspapers  and  other 
oommunlcatlon  media  adequate  to  inform 
themselves  about  local,  state  and  national 
issues  and  candidates.  Included  In  the  stipu- 
lation, for  this  purpose,  were  the  names,  esti- 
mated clrciUatlons,  and  brief  descriptions  of 
17  newspapers  and  11  magazines  printed 
wholly  or  partially  In  Spanish  and  available 
to  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Petition- 
ers also  sought  to  prove  that  the  historical 
purpose  of  the  English  literacy  requirement 
was  to  disenfranchise  Immigrant  groups  on 
the  basis  of  their  ancestry  and  national  ori- 
gin. To  this  end,  petitioners  Introduced  sub- 
stantial documentary  evidence  setting  forth 
debates  in  the  State  Assembly  regarding  the 
profjosed  constitutional  amendment  which 
added  the  literacy  reqiUrement  to  article  11, 
section  1,  contempwrary  newspaper  editorial 
comment,  and  letters  purporting  to  demon- 
strate the  popular  attitude  toward  the  re- 
quirement." Respondents  Introduced  no  evi- 
dence on  either  Issue.  They  Included,  how- 
ever. In  the  stipulation  of  facts,  a  list  of  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied School  District  at  which  Instruction  in 
English  as  a  second  language  Is  provided, 
without  tuition,  for  non-English  speaking 
adults. 

The  trial  court  gave  judgment  for  re- 
spcndent.5.  It  refused  petitioners'  proposed 
finding  to  the  effect  that  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  County  who  were  literate  only  In 
Spanish  would  be  able  adequately  to  identify 
and  famiUarize  themselves  with  political  can- 
didates and  issues  from  Spanish-language 
news  media,  on  the  ground  that  the  record 
did  not  contain  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the 
contents  of  and  coverage  afforded  by  such 
media.'  It  Ukewlse  refused  petitioners'  pro- 
posed fijidlng  on  the  issue  of  discriminatory 
legislative  and  popular  Intent  in  enacting  the 
literacy  requirement.  Viewing  Lassiter  v. 
^Northampton  Election  Bd.  ( 1959)  360  U.S.  45, 
as  dispDSitively  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  Uteracy  tests,  the  court  concluded 
that  a  reqiUrement  of  literacy  in  English  is  a 
rational  state  policy,  that  the  challenged  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  serve  a  legitimate  state 
interest,  that  its  classifications  are  valid  and 
nondiscriminatory  and  that  it  is,  accordingly, 
constitutional  on  its  face  and  as  applied  both 
to  petitioners  and  to  all  persons  who  are  lit- 
erate in  Spanish  but  not  In  English.' 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  In  detail  the 
substantial  evidence  which  petitioners  intro- 
duced In  an  effort  to  establish  that  the  Eng- 
lish literacy  reqiUrement  was  a  direct  product 
of  the  narrow  and  fearful  natlvlsm  rampant 
in  California  politics  at  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.*  We  refrain  from  doing  so  In 
part  because  inquiry  into  legislative  Intent  or 
motive  Is  a  perplexing  conceptual  and  epis- 
temological  problem  and,  for  the  judiciary,  a 
"hazardous"  undertaking  at  best,  inem- 
ming  v.  Nestor  (1960)  363  U.S.  603,  617;  see 
also  discussion  In  Det'eJopmen^s  in  the  Law — 
Equal  Protection  ( 1969)  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1065. 
1091-1097.)  A  more  practical  reason  for  our 
restraint  is,  as  petitioners  concede,  that  the 
question  of  motive  Is  not  determinative  of 
the  present  constitutionality  of  the  literacy 
requirement.  (See  United  States  v.  O'Brien 
(1968)  391  U.S.  367.  382-386.)  We  cannot  ac- 
cept, however,  respondents'  contention  that 
because  the  requirement  is  fair  on  its  face 
and  not  unfairly  administered,  evidence  of  a 
discriminatory  purpose  in  Its  enau:tment  Is 
Irrelevant. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  to  strike  down  dls- 
crlmlnatorlly  motivated  state  legislation 
directed  against  racial  minorities.*  (Mc- 
Laughlin V.  Florida  (1964)  379  U.S.  184,  192.) 
Thus  "Irrespective  of  the  express  terms  of  a 
statute,  particularly  In  the  area  of  racial  dls- 
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crimination,  courts  must  determine  Its  pur- 
pose as  well  as  Its  substance  and  effect.  .  .  . 
•|A|cis  generally  lawful  may  become  unlaw- 
ful when  done  to  accomplish  an  unlawful 
end.'  I  Citation.  I"  (Fn.  omitted.)  (Hall  v.  St. 
Helena  Parish  School  Board.  197  F.  Supp. 
649.  652.  affd.  per  curiam  (1962)  389  U.S. 
515.)  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  (1966)  384 
US  641.  the  court  mentions  "evidence  sug- 
gesting that  prejudice  played  a  prominent 
role  in  v.he  enactment  of  |New  York  State's 
Enghsh  literacy]  requirement"  (Fn.  omit- 
ted.) i384  U.S.  at  p.  654).  as  among  the 
grounds  upon  which  C^jngress  could  reason- 
ably have  concluded  that  the  requirement 
violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."'  Just 
last  term,  in  a  case  Involving  a  challenge  to 
Ohio's  electoral  laws,  the  court  stated.  "In 
determining  whether  or  not  a  state  law  vio- 
lates the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  we  must 
consider  the  facts  and  circumstances  behind 
rhe  law,  .  .  ."  (Williams  v.  Rhodes  (1968) 
393  U.S.  23.  30.  See  also  this  court's  discus- 
sion of  the  relevance  of  historical  context 
in  Mulkey  v.  Rletman  (1966)  64  Cal.2d  529. 
534.  affd.  (1967)  387  U.S.  369.)  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  evidence,  therefore,  is 
intended  simply  to  provide  a  brief  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  CallforrUa  literacy  re- 
quirement. It  is  relevant  to  an  understand- 
ing of  our  ultimate  conrluslon  ttat  the  re- 
quirement violates  petitioners'  rights  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendme.it.  but  it  is  in  no 
way  crucl.»l  to  that  holding 

The  English  literacy  requirement  was  In- 
troduced as  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment In  the  State  Assembly  In  1891.  Its 
author  wis  Assemblyman  A.  J.  Bledsoe  who. 
Ave  years  previously,  hed  been  a  member  of 
the  vigilante  ComnUttee  of  Fifteen  which 
expelled  every  person  of  Chinese  ancestry 
from  Humboldt  County." 

Assemblyman  Bledsoe  was  forthright  about 
the  purposes  of  his  amendment.  In  introduc- 
ing It  he  quoted  from  article  V  of  the  1890 
platform  of  one  of  the  major  ptolltlcal  parties: 
•We  look  with  alarm  upon  the  Increased 
immigration  of  the  Illiterate  and  unsisslm- 
Uated  elements  of  Europye,  and  believe  that 
every  agency  should  be  Invoked  to  preserve 
our  public  lands  from  alien  grasp,  to  shield 
American  labor  from  this  destructive  com- 
petition, and  to  protect  the  purity  of  the 
ballot-box  from  the  corrupting  Inflviences 
of  the  disturbing  elements  .  .  .  from 
abroad."  •-  He  continued:  "If  we  do  not  take 
some  steps  to  prevent  the  Ignorant  classes, 
who  are  coming  here  from  Europe,  unloading 
the  refuse  of  the  world  upon  our  shores,  from 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  until  they 
have  acquired  knowledge  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, otir  system  of  government,  and  our  laws. 
It  will  soon  come  to  pass  that  this  element 
will  direct  In  our  politics  and  our  Institu- 
tions will  be  overthrown  " '"  Nevertheless,  the 
Assembly  remained  unconvinced  and  the  pro- 
posal was  defeated  on  January  21.  1891.  (As- 
sembly Journal  (1891)  p.  143.)  This  setback 
was  only  temporary;  an  Immediate  flood  of 
petitions  to  the  Assembly  favoring  the  lit- 
eracy requirement  resulted  in  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  placed  It  up  for  an  advisory 
vote  at  the  1892  election.  (Assembly  Journal 
(1891)  pp.  332,  387.  425.  448.  G23:  Senate 
Jotirnal  1 1891 1  p  684.1 

The  advisory  vote  showed  overwhelming 
support  for  the  Bledsoe  proposal  and  in  1893 
the  Legislature  hastened  to  adopt  It  as  a 
constltutlonfiJ  amendment  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation at  the  next  general  election.  (Assem- 
bly Journal  (1893)  p.  178;  Senate  Journal 
(1893)  p.  214  I  The  English  literacy  require- 
ment was  again  approved  by  the  people  In 
1894  and  became  part  of  article  II,  section  1. 
which  set  forth  existing  voter  qualifica- 
tions." 

It  Is  obvious  that  fear  and  hatred  played 
a  slgTUficant  role  in  the  passage  of  the  lit- 
eracy requirement.  Perhaps  a  genuine  desire 
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to  create  an  intelligent  and  responsible  elec- 
torate was  equally  Important  for  many  of  its 
supporters.  We.  no  more  than  the  trial  court, 
need  decide  this  issue.  Our  primary  task  Is 
to  determine  whether  the  challenged  pro- 
vision Is  compatible  with  the  demands  of 
equal  protection  as  they  apply  in  contempo- 
rary society.  Its  historical  origin,  whether 
odious  or  admirable,  cannot  fully  answer  that 
question. 

The  last  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
rule  directly  '^  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
state  literticy  requirements  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  Is  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
ElecUon  Bd..  supra.  360  U.S.  45,  relied  on  by 
the  courts  below.  In  Lassiter,  a  Negro  resi- 
dent, qualified  to  vote  except  for  her  refusal 
to  submit  to  a  literacy  test,  challenged  the 
provision  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitu- 
tion which  required  It.  A  unanimous  court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  test. 
Pointing  out  that  states  "have  long  been 
held  to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  right  of  suffrage 
may  be  exercised,"  the  court  held  that  the 
right  to  vote,  while  guaranteed  by  the  fed 
eral  Constitution,  was  subject  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  nondiscriminatory  state  standards. 
Since  the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  "neu- 
tral on  race,  creed,  color  and  sex"  and  bore 
"some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote Intelligent  \ise  of  the  ballot"  literacy 
(like  age,  citizenship,  residency,  and  jwevl- 
ous  criminal  record)  could  legitimately  be 
considered  in  determining  voter  qualifica- 
tions. (360  US.  45  at  pp.  50-51.) 

Putting  to  one  side  for  the  moment  the 
court's  subsequent  ruling  on  state  laws  which 
restrict  or  dilute  voting  power.  It  Is  never- 
theless apparent  that  Lassiter  does  not  con- 
trol our  decision  here.  The  appellant  In  Las- 
nter  made  no  claim  to  literacy  In  any  lan- 
guage other  than  English  or  to  access  to 
news  media  written  In  any  other  language. 
The  constitutional  Issue,  therefore,  was 
whether  the  distinction  between  literate 
"citlrens  and  these  totally  illiterate  was  a 
permissible  one  upon  which  to  condition 
access  to  the  polls.  We  do  not  here  face  the 
general  quesrtlon  of  a  nondiscriminatory  lit- 
eracy requirement  which  Lassiter  upheld:  we 
confront  a  provision  which  discriminates 
among  literate  citizens,  disenfranchising  all 
who  are  literate  in  languages  other  than 
English,  as  well  as  those  literate  In  no  lan- 
guage. Justice  Douglas,  the  author  of  the 
opinion  In  Lassiter.  made  the  distinction  ex- 
plicit in  his  dissent  In  Cardona  v.  Power, 
supra,  384  U.S.  872.  stating  "A  State  has 
broad  powers  over  elections;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  that  power  to  condition  the  use  of  the 
ballot  on  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  That 
IS  the  only  teaching  of  Lassiter.  .  .  .  But  we 
are  a  multi-racial  and  multl-Unguistic  na- 
tion; .  .  .  And  so  our  equal  protection  ques- 
tion is  whether  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot 
should  not  be  as  much  presumed  where  one 
Is  versatile  In  the  Spanish  language  as  It  is 
where  English  Is  the  medium."  (384  U.S.  at 
pp.  675-676.)  '• 

However,  although  Lassiter  does  not  govern 
the  constitutionality  of  excluding  literate 
persons  from  the  polls.  It  does  identify  the 
permissible  state  Interest  to  be  served  by 
excluding  Illiterates:  the  promotion  of  an 
"  'Independent  and  Intelligent'  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage."  (Fn.  omitted.)  (360 
U.S.  at  p  52.)  What  we  must  decide  In  this 
case  Is  whether,  applying  the  constitutional 
standards  which  have  evolved  since  Lassiter. 
California's  presumed  desire  for  "Intelli- 
gence" and  "Independence"'  In  voting  may 
be  satisfied  by  the  exclusion  of  those  of  its 
cttt7«ns  who.  while  unable  to  read  the  domi- 
nant language.  English,  nonetheless  have 
access  to.  and  the  ability  to  utilize,  those 
materials  available  tbrougi.  Spanish  lan- 
guage publications. 

Lassiter  did  not  overtly  adopt  a  standard 
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by  which  the  compatibility  of  tne  legislative 
classifications  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  was  to  be  determined.  After  having 
assured  Itself  that  no  racially  discriminatory 
purpose  or  application  was  Involved,  how- 
ever, the  court  gave  only  a  cursory  exami- 
nation to  the  relationship  between  literacy 
and  intelligent  voting."  No  effort  was  made 
to  rationalize  the  admitted  lack  of  congrulty 
between  the  class  of  Intelligent  voters  and 
the  classes  of  literate  citizens  and  Illiterate 
citizens.  Nor  was  there  an  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  detriment  Imposed  on  those  ex- 
cluded from  voting  against  the  gain  In  the 
quality  of  the  franchise  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  their  exclusion.  In  sum,  the 
court  Invested  the  legislation  with  a  pre- 
sumption of  constitutionality  and  deferred 
to  a  legislative  decision  for  which  rational 
grounds  could  be  suggested — the  posture 
traditionally  associated  with  review  of  fiscal 
and  economic  regulatory  matters." 

Commencing  with  the  reapportionment 
decisions  following  Baker  v.  Carr  ( 1962)  369 
U.S.  186,  the  high  court  has  given  ever-in- 
creasing recognition  to  the  Importance  of 
the  franchise  and  has  abandoned  the  toler- 
ance of  Lassiter  In  favor  of  strict  scrutiny  of 
restrictions  on  It.  For  example.  In  Wesberry 
v.  Sanders  (1964)  376  U.S.  1,  the  court  ob- 
served that  "No  right  Is  more  precious  In  a 
free  country  than  that  of  having  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  those  who  make  the  laws 
under  which,  as  good  citizens,  we  must  live. 
Other  rights,  even  the  most  basic,  are  Illu- 
sory if  the  right  to  vote  is  undermined.  Our 
Constitution  leaves  no  room  for  classifica- 
tion of  people  In  a  way  that  unnecessarily 
abridges  this  right."  (376  U.S.  at  pp.  17-18.) 
In  Reynolds  v.  Sims  (1964)  377  U.S.  533,  the 
court  made  explicit  ♦he  need  for  more  rigor- 
ous and  critical  t  ilysls  of  legislation  re- 
stricting or  denying  the  right  to  vote  Com- 
paring such  restrictions  on  the  rleht  to  vote 
to  the  compulsory  sterilization  laws  struck 
down  by  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ci  rel  Wil- 
liamson (1042)  316  U.S.  535.  the  court  char- 
acterized the  right  of  suffrage  as  "a  funda- 
mental matter  In  a  free  and  democrp.tic  so- 
ciety. Especially  since  the  right  ...  Is  pre- 
servative of  other  basic  civil  and  political 
rights,  any  alleged  infringement  of  the  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  must  be  carefully  and 
meticulously  scrutinized."  (377  U.S.  at  pp. 
561-562.)  More  significant  than  the  language 
used  was  the  result  In  Reynolds,  i.e..  the  In- 
validation under  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  classifications  despite  the  fact  that  such 
classifications  were  supported  by  a  "clearly 
rational  state  policy  of  according  some  legis- 
lative representation  to  political  subdivi- 
sions. .  .  ."  (377  U.S.  581.)  Reynolds  signaled 
the  end  to  approv.'^l  of  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  vote  once  a  rational  connection  be- 
tween the  constraint  and  a  legitimate  state 
policy  was  demonstrated. 

The  following  year,  in  Carrlngton  v    Rash 

(1965)  380  U.S.  89,  the  court  for  the  first 
time  held  state  voter  qualifications  subject 
to  the  equal  protection  clause.  (See  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Harlan,  J..  380  U.S.  at  pp. 
97-99.)  Carrington  held  Invalid  a  provision 
of  the  Texas  Constitution  prohibiting  all 
members  of  the  armed  forces  from  voting  In 
any  election,  on  the  conclusive  assumption 
that  they  were  not  state  residents.  While 
restricting  the  franchise  to  Texas  residents 
was  considered  a  legitimate  state  objective, 
the  disenfranchising  classification  was  In- 
valid since  It  was  both  under-Inclusive  and 
over-inclusive  (sce.  fn.  17.  ante  )  Less  re- 
strictive alternatives  were  available  and.  al- 
though more  costly  and  difficult  to  admin- 
ister, were  required  by  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

In    Harper    v.    Virginia    Bd.    of    Elections 

(1966)  383  U.S.  663.  the  court  struck  down 
as  violative  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  a  provision  of 
the  Virginia  Constitution  and  implementing 
Virginia  statutes  conditioning  the  right  to 
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vote  upon  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  De- 
claring that  "Wealth,  like  race,  creed,  or 
color,  Is  not  germane  to  one's  ability  to  par- 
ticipate intelligently  In  the  electoral  proc- 
ess," the  court  termed  such  a  requirement  an 
"'invidious'  discrimination  | citation)  that 
runs  afoul  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause." 
(383  U.S.  at  p.  668.)  Tet  both  dissenting 
opinions  projMJsed  Justifications  for  a  p>oll 
tax  which  are  certainly  rational.  (E.g.,  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  suggestion  that  the  "payment 
of  some  minimal  poll  tax  produces  civic  re- 
sponsibility, weeding  out  those  who  do  not 
care  enough  about  public  affairs  to  pay  $1.50 
...  a  year  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.") 
(383  lis.  at  p.  685.)  The  clear  implication  of 
Harper  Is  that  more  than  "rationality"  must 
be  demanded  of  state  voter  qualifications. 
The  case  thus  represents  the  conjunction 
between  the  more  exacting  standard  of  re- 
view set  out  m  Reynolds,  supra,  and  the 
extension  of  the  equal  protection  clause  to 
cover  voter  qualification  laws  accomplished 
by  Carrington,  supra.^" 

The   necessity    to   Impose   more   stringent 
equal  protection  standards  to  disenfranchis- 
ing legislation.  Implicit  in  Harper,  was  stated 
expllcitlv   in    two   cases   decided    last    term. 
Kramer  "v.  Union  School  District  (1963)   395 
US.    621    and    Ciprlano    v.    City    of    Houma 
(1969)  395  U.S.  701.  The  court  announced  the 
new  consltutlonal  standard  in  a  terse  para- 
graph   in    Kramer:    "Statutes    granting    the 
franchise  to  residents  on   a  selective   basis 
always  pose  the  danger  of  denying  some  citi- 
zens any  effective  voice  in  the  governmental 
affairs  which  substantially  affect  their  lives. 
Tlierefore,    if    a    challenged    state    statute 
grants  the  right  to  vote  to  some  bona  fide 
residents  of  requisite  age  and  citizenship^' 
end  denies  the  franchise  to  others,  the  Court 
must  determine  whether  the  exclusions  are 
necessary  to  promote  a  compelling  state  In- 
terest." (Fn.  omitted.)    (Italics  added.)    (395 
US   621,  62fr-627.)-'  At  Issue  In  Kramer  was 
a  New  "york  statute  which  limited  the  vote 
In  local  school  district  elections  to  owners  or 
lessees    of    taxable    property,    their   spouses, 
and  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attend- 
ing district  schools — that  is  to  those  persons 
thought    to    be    "  primarily    Interested'    In 
school  affairs  "  including  those  "  'directly'  af- 
fected by  property  tax  changes.  .   .  ."   (395 
U.S.  at  p.  631.)  Without  deciding  whether   a 
state  could  properly  limit  voter  eligibility  In 
certain  elections  to  those  considered  to  have 
a  unique  Interest  In  the  outcome,  the  court 
held   the  statutory  restrictions  Invalid.  As- 
suming  that   New   York   could   legitimately 
limit  the  franchise  In  school  district  elec- 
tions   to    those    primarily    concerned    with 
school  affairs,  the  statute  failed  to  accom- 
plish   that    purpose    with    adequate    "preci- 
sion." Noting  that  the  c!asslficatlons«permlt 
Inclusion  of  many  persons  who  have,  at  best, 
a  remote   and   Indirect   Interest"   while   ex- 
cluding  others    "who    have   a   distinct    and 
direct  interest"  the  court  held  the  statutes 
Invalid  since  they  did  "not  meet  the  exact- 
ing standard  of  precision  | required)  or  stat- 
utes  which  selectively  distribute  the  fran- 
chise." (395  U.S.  at  p.  632.)- 

The  Issue  before  us.  therefore.  Is  whether 
California's  restriction  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
those  literate  In  English  is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  comp)elllng  state  Interest. 

The  most  obvious  nondiscriminatory  * 
purpose  which  a  literacy  test  serves  (and  one 
which  Lassiter  Intimated  was  the  only  per- 
missible purpose.  360  U.S.  at  p.  51 )  Is  to  con- 
fine participation  in  the  electoral  process  to 
those  who,  because  of  their  access  to  printed 
sources  of  political  and  electoral  Informa- 
tion, are  thought  capable  of  some  degree  of 
Intelligence  and  Independence  in  their  vot- 
ing. Since  Lassiter.  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pears to  have  Implicitly  accepted  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  Informed  voting  as  a  valid 
Justification   for   restricting    the    franchise. 
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Harper  held  the  poll  tax  unconstitutional 
precisely  because  It  did  not  measure  "ability 
to  participate  Intelligently  in  the  electoral 
process."  (383  U.S.  at  p.  668.)  Similarly,  in 
the  instant  case,  we  believe  that  California's 
concern  that  those  of  her  citizens  who  are 
eligible  to  vote  likewise  be  capable  of  in- 
formed decisions  on  matters  submitted  to 
the  electorate,  constitutes  a  "compelling" 
state  interest.-' 

Whether  this  conceded  state  Interest  Is  an 
informed  electorate  necessitates  a  literacy 
requirement  Is  less  obvious  today  than  when 
Lassiter  was  decided.  In  light  of  the  wider 
availability  and  greater  sophistication  of 
nonwrltten  modes  of  communication  (I.e.. 
radio  and.  especially,  television).  The  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  literacy  requirements 
per  se  Is  not  before  us.  however,  and  we  In- 
timate no  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion which  Is  raised  Is  whether  this  In- 
terest necessitates  that  literacy,  if  required, 
be  limited  to  literacy  in  English.  The  an- 
swer, after  Kramer  and  ripriano.  depends 
on  whether  those  excluded — residents  liter- 
ate in  Spanish — are  substsuitlally  more  Iso- 
lated from  political  events  and  issues  (hence 
more  likely  to  exercise  the  franchise  In  an 
uninformed  manner)  than  are  those  whom 
the  law  Includes.  This,  of  course.  In  turn 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  politically 
relevant  information  available  to  them  In 
Spanish. 

At  trial,  the  petitioners  Introduced  evi- 
dence of  a  substantial  network  of  Spanish 
language  news  media  to  which,  as  residents 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  they  have  ready 
access.-  This  evidence,  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  stipulated  to  by  resjKindents.  reveals 
that  eight  Spanish  language  newspai>ers  are 
published  in  Los  Angeles  County,  two  of 
which  are  published  daily,  the  remainder  at 
weekly  intervals.*  Nine  additional  Spanish 
language  newspapers  which  are  published 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States,  In  Mexico,  or 
In  South  America  also  circulate  in  Los 
Angeles  County.-'  Eleven  Spanish  language 
magazines  are  available,  two  of  which,  Gra- 
ftca  and  La  Raza,  are  publUhed  In  Los 
Angeles  and  are  devoted  primarily  to  dis- 
cussion of  national  and  local  political  affairs. 
The  nine  remaining  Include  Spanish  uansla- 
tlons  of  Ufe  [Life  en  Espanol)  and  Reader"s 
Digest  {Selecciones).  Apart  from  what  has 
been  set  forth  above,  the  stipulation  con- 
tained only  fragmentary  Information  as  to 
the  content  or  quality  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage news  media  and  the  trial  court  made 
no  finding  as  to  the  availability  of  political 
Information  to  those  situated  as  are  peti- 
tioners. 

Petitioners  contend  on  appeal,  as  they  did 
In  the  court  below,  that  their  proof  of  access 
ti  17  Spanish  language  newspapers  and  H 
Spanish  language  magazines  was  sufficient  to 
shift  to  respondents  the  burden  of  produc- 
ii.g  evidence  to  show  that  the  newspapers 
Involved  do  not  provide  their  readers  with 
Information  about  political  candidates, 
events  and  Issues.  (Evld.  Code,  5  550.)  In 
the  absence  of  such  rebutting  evidence,  they 
assert,  the  trial  court  erred  in  not  finding 
that  some  of  the  material  in  evidence  was 
devoted,  at  least  to  the  degree  that  typical 
ESigllsh  language  newspapers  are,  to  news 
of  political  slgnficance.*'  We  concur.  In  the 
light  of  the  evidence  presented  by  this  record, 
the  facts  required  to  bs  Judicially  noticed 
by  us.=*  and  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  " 
Indicating  any  substantial  difference  between 
the  newspapers  described  In  the  stipulation 
of  the  parties  and  those  English  language 
publications  commonly  denominated  as 
"newspapers."  we  are  satisfied  that  peti- 
tioners have  demonstrated  access  to  ma- 
terials printed  In  Spanish  which  communi- 
cate substantial  information  on  matters,  not 
only  of  national,  but  also  of  state  and  local 
political  concern. 

It  is  in  this  factual  context  that  the  neces- 
sity of  excluding  petitioners  from  any  orderly 
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and   effective    expression    of    their    political 
preferences  must  be  Judged. 

Respondents  argue  that  the  question  as  to 
how  much  Information  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  a  voter  to  have  access  to.  in  '.rder 
to  Insure  his  intelligent  and  Independent 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  is  one  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Legislature  and  that  California 
has  decided  that  voters  should  "have  access 
to  that  quantum  of  information,  comment 
and  argument  concerning  candidates  and 
Issues  as  Is  available  only  to  those  who  can 
read  English.""  This,  of  course,  simply  begs 
the  question.  More  Importantly,  it  falls  to 
recognize  that  the  Ifsuc  Is  not  what  is  "de- 
sirable" nor  whether  the  legislative  Judg- 
ments are  reasonable.  "'A  more  exacting 
standard  obtains"  (Kramer  v.  Union  School 
District,  supra,  395  U.S.  at  p.  633).  which 
respondents"  argument  falls  to  meet. 

First,  respondents  appear  to  misapprehend 
the  permissible  state  goal.  No  case  ha?  in- 
timated that  a  '"compelling  state  Interest"" 
requires  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  per- 
sons manifesting  the  political  acumen  gen- 
erated by  the  use  of  even  a  fraction  of  that 
"quantum  of  Information,  comment  and  ar- 
gument .  .  .  available  only  to  those  who  can 
read  English.""  (See  fn.  24,  ante.) 

Elaborate  educational  qualifications  for 
voters  are  Incomjjatlble  with  our  commit- 
ment to  full  and  equal  participation  in  the 
poUUcal  life  of  the  nation.  (See,  e.g..  Baker 
V.  Carr,  supra.  369  US.  186;  Harper  v.  Vir- 
ginia Bd.  of  Elections,  supra.  383  U.S.  663; 
Williams  V.  Rhodes,  supra,  393  U.S.  23.)  "The 
state  may  have  a  compelling  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing standards  which  tend  to  ensure  a 
minimal  degree  of  competence  and  capacity 
to  become  informed.  It  has  no  such  interest 
in  excluding  voters  who  meet  these  stand- 
ards on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  also  have 
access  to  mammoth  quantities  of  informa- 
tion which  the  state  does  not  and  could  not 
demand  that  other  voters  utilize.  Exclusion 
of  all  who  cannot  read  English  is  obviously 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  creating 
an  electorate  which  can  read  all  material  of 
political  significance  printed  in  English. 
While  that  may  be  a  desirable  state  policy 
it  Is  hardly  so  compelling  that  It  justifies 
denying  the  vote  to  a  group  of  United  States 
citizens  who  already  face  similar  problems 
of  discrimination  and  exclusion  In  other 
areas  and  need  a  political  voice  If  they  are 
to  have  any  realistic  hope  cf  ameliorating 
the   conditions   In   which    they    live." 

Second,  respondents  have  In  no  way 
demonstrated  that  access  to  the  full  range 
of  political  commentary  available  in  English 
U  necessary  to  achieve  an  electorate  capable 
of  Informing  itself  sufficiently  to  make  intel- 
ligently self-interested  choices  at  the  polls — 
which  Is  the  more  modest  state  Interest  we 
accept  as  compelling.  In  light  of  evidence 
disclosing  a  significant  number  and  diversity 
of  sources  of  poliUcal  InformaOon  available 
In  Spanish  to  petitioners.  It  U  futile  to  con- 
tend that  they  are  substontlally  less  able 
than  are  most  voters  literate  In  English  to 
Inform  themselves  about  candidates  for  elec- 
tive office  or  Issues  whose  resolution  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  It  is  only  such  a  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  classifications 
that  will  satisfy  the  "exacUng  standard  of 
precision"  demanded  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  of  stale  laws  which  "selectively 
distribute  the  franchise."  (Kramer  v.  Union 
School  District  supra,  395  U.S.  621.  632; 
Ciprlano  v.  City  of  Houma,  supra,  395  U.S. 
701.706.) 

Although  accorded  only  the  briefest  men- 
tion by  respondents,  there  Is  another  source 
of  potential  state  Interest  In  preserving  the 
absolute  quality  of  the  English  literacy  re- 
quirement. We  refer,  not  to  the  state's  con- 
cern with  standards  for  voter  qualification, 
but  to  Its  professed  desire  to  avoid  the  cost 
and  administrative  complexity  entailed  In 
providing  a  bilingual  electoral  system.  Most 
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significant  would  be  the  expen.se  of  trau>lai- 
Ing.  priming  nnA  distributing  bnllots.  sample 
bal'oii.  ana  ballot  pamphlets  i which  con- 
tain texts  of  prop.^sed  measures,  an  analysis 
of  them  prepared  by  public  counsel,  and 
arguments  in  support  and  In  opposition)  la 
both  Eiig'-ish  nnd  Spanish. 

la  addition,  increased  difficulties  in  the 
counting  and  repor-mg  of  returns  reason- 
ably could  be  anticipated."-'  It  Is  clear,  as  re- 
spor.iients  appear  to  cauccJe.  that  the  ques- 
tion of  consatuilonality  camiot  turn  en  this 
issue  alone.  Avoidance  or  recoupment  of  ad- 
ministrative costs,  while  a  valid  state  con- 
cern, c.innot  justify  Imposition  of  an  other- 
wise improper  clasoiiicatlon.  especially  '.vhen, 
as  here,  it  touches  on  "matters  close  to  the 
core  of  o'.n-  constitutional  system."  (Car- 
rlus:on  v.  Rash,  supra.  380  U.S.  89.  96  See 
also  Siiapir  J  v.  Thonips-in,  supra.  394  U  S. 
618.  e33:  Gr.fflu  v.  Illinois  (19S6)  351  U.S. 
12.) 

Whether  such  a  radical  reconstruction  of 
oi;r  voting  procetiures  Is  constitutionally 
compelleci,  however,  is  a  separate  question. 
It  is  clear  tha'  the  goal  of  efficien*^  and  in- 
expensive administration,  while  praisewor- 
thy raiinot  Justify  depriving  citizens  of 
fundamen*-".  rights.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  state  must  not  only  provide  all 
qua'.i-'ied  citizens  with  an  equivalent  op- 
portunirv  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote,  but 
must  also  provide  perfect  conditions  un.ier 
which  such  right  is  exercised.  The  equal  pro- 
tection c?ause  does  no*  require,  for  example. 
that  California  provide  explanatory  ma- 
terial I  see  Elec  Code.  I  3566)  of  varying  de- 
grees of  complexity  and  sophistication  even 
though  the  a&iUty  to  comprehend  an  analysis 
of  a  technical  ballot  measure  may  varv 
widely  among  voters. 

Similarly,  California  is  not  required  to 
adopt  a  bilingual  electoral  apparatus  as  a 
res-.ilt  of  our  decision  today  that  It  may  no 
longer  exclude  Spanish  literates  from  the 
polls.  The  state  interest  in  maintaining  a 
single  language  system  Is  substantial  nnd 
the  provision  of  bp.llots,  notices,  ballot  pam- 
phlets, etc  .  In  Spanish  is  not  necessary 
either  to  the  formation  of  intelligent  opin- 
ions on  election  Issues  or  to  the  lmplement.a- 
tion  of  those  opinions  through  the  mechan- 
ics of  balloting.  It  reasonably  may  be  as- 
sum.ed  that  newly  enfranchised  voters  who 
are  literate  in  Spanish  can  prepare  them- 
selves to  vote  through  advance  study  of  the 
sample  ballots  with  the  assistance  of  others 
capable  cf  reading  and  translating  them.  In 
addition,  such  voters  will  have  access  to  the 
translations  of  ballot  provisions  and  electoral 
commentary  afforded  by  the  Spanish  news 
media. 

We  held,  therefore  that  as  applied  to  pe- 
titioners (and  to  all  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
and  literate  In  the  Spanish  language)  the 
English  literacy  requirement  of  article  II, 
section  1  of  the  California  Constitution  vio- 
lates their  right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Our  holding,  of  course,  will  apply 
to  any  case  in  which  otherwise  qualified 
prospective  voters,  literate  In  a  language 
other  than  English,  are  able  to  make  a  com- 
parable demonstration  of  access  to  sources 
of  political  information. 

In  this  regard,  we  emphasize  that  our 
holding  is  not  confined  to  residents  of  Loe 
Angeles  County.  We  do  not  intend  to  Intro- 
duce into  our  jurisprudence  the  anomalies 
of  geographically  determined  degrees  of  con- 
stitutional protection  or  county-by-county 
adjudications  of  eligibility  to  vote.  Voter 
qualifications  have  traditionally  l>een  mat- 
ters of  statewide  concern  and  application." 
There  is  no  indication  that,  had  those  who 
lnit:ally  drafted  and  approved  the  literacy 
provision  contemplated  its  unenforceability 
in  a  major  area  of  the  state."  they  would 
have  desired  its  continued  application  else- 
where Rather,  it  seems  more  likely  that  they 
would   have  preferred  the   uniform  enfran- 


chisement cf  a  foreign  language  mlncrliy 
once  it  became  clear  that  it  was  no  longer 
realistic  to  equate  literacy  in  that  langua'^e 
alone  with  political  Ignorance.  It  thus  ap- 
Ijenrs  that  the  unconstitutional  app.ication 
of  article  II,  section  1  in  Los>  Aut^cl's  County 
(See  Hamer  v.  Town  of  Ross  ( 1963  i  69  Cal.  2d 
776.  789>  enters  bo  entirely  into  the  pjiieru  of 
the  law  as  it  governs  those  liierate  In  Span- 
ish, that  it  cannoi  be  severed  from  its  state- 
wide application.  (See  Danskiii  v.  San  Diego 
Umfled  Sch.  Dist.  (1946)  28  Cal.2d  536,  556; 
People  V.  Lewis  (1939)  13  Cal,2'J  280,  284.  See 
also  Mulkey  v,  rteiiman.  si:pra.  64  Cul.JJ 
oL;s.i.  at  pp.  5+3  544.)  Accordingly,  we  hold 
tha'  the  Englirh  literacy  requirement  of  arti- 
cle 11,  section  1  cannot  be  applied,  consist- 
ently with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to 
California  citi/eus,  wherever  resluent.  who 
are  literate  in  Spanish  and  m  all  other  re- 
spects quahhed  to  vote.- 

We  add  one  hual  v,- ord.  We  c  mnot  refrain 
from  ob.-fving  that  if  a  C'.>atrary  conclusion 
were  coiiipelled  it  would  Indeed  be  ironic 
that  pe'.U.ozers,  who  are  the  hens  of  a  great 
and  gracious  culture.  Identihed  with  the 
birth  of  Callfcirnia  and  contributing  In  no 
small  measure  to  its  growth,  should  be  dis- 
enfranchised in  their  ancestral  laud,  despite 
their  capacity  to  cast  an  informed  vote. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause  is 
remanded  with  directions  to  amend  the  find- 
in  :s  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  to 
enter  judgment  ordering  the  issuance  of  .a 
peremptory  writ  of  mandate  commanding  re- 
spoadeius  to  determuie  the  quaUiicai»ons  of 
petiUo'.iers  to  vote  .n  accordance  with  the 
v;ews  herein  expressed. 

Sl'LLIVAN.  J. 

We  concur:  Tohriner.  Acting  C.J.;  McComb. 
J.:  Peters,  J.;  Mosk.  J.;  Burke,  J. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Tlie  California  Constitution  also  requires 
that  a  vott'r  be  a  clti::cu  of  the  United  States, 
ai  least  21  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of 
California  for  at  least  one  year,  of  the  county 
In  which  he  claims  his  vote  for  at  least  90 
days,  and  of  the  election  precinct  at  least 
54  days.  (See  Cal.  Con^t.,  art  II,  §  1.)  Peti- 
tioners meet  these  citizenship,  age,  and  resi- 
dency requirements  and  do  not  challenge 
them. 

-  A  •Complaint  for  Eteclaratory  Judgment 
and  Petition  for  Alternative  and  Peremp- 
tory Writs  of  Mandate  "  wa^  filed  in  the  court 
below  on  Septemwr  13,  1967,  by  Genoveva 
Castro  and  Jesus  E.  Parra,  ■Plalntlffs-Petl- 
Uoners  •  against  State  of  California,  Frank 
M.  Jordan  as  Secretary  of  State,  State  of 
California,  rad  Ben  Hlte  as  Registrar  of  Vot- 
ers and  County  Clerk,  County  of  Los  Angeles 
"Defendants-Respondents."  On  the  same  day, 
an  alternative  writ  of  mandate  Issued,  di- 
rected to  all  respondents.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  record  dlscloees  no  return  filed  to  the 
alternative  writ  either  by  answer  or  demur- 
rer. But  the  record  does  show  that  all  "de- 
fendants-respondents" filed  an  answer  to  the 
complaint. 

The  cause  appears  to  have  proceeded  to 
trial  on  the  above  pleadings,  the  parties  being 
referred  to  throughout  by  their  respective 
dual  designations.  The  court  below  made  no 
attempt  to  isolate  the  proceeding  as  one  ex- 
clusively a  civil  action  for  declaratory  relief 
(see  Code  Civ.  Proc.,  pt.  2,  §}  1060-1062)  with 
issues  framed  by  a  complaint  and  answer,  or 
as  one  exclusively  a  special  proceeding  of  a 
civil  nature  for  a  writ  of  mandate  (see  Code 
Civ.  Proc,  pt.  3.  §5  1084-1097)  with  Issues 
framed  by  a  petition  (S  1086)  and  answer 
(§  1089).  Indeed  the  answer  filed  although 
directed  to  the  complaint  appears  to  have 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  response  to 
the  Initial  pleading  howsoever  regEirded.  (See 
3  Wltkln,  Cal.  Procedure  (1954)  pp.  2555- 
2556.)  The  trial  court  thus  seems  to  have 
fused  both  forms  of  civil  proceeding  Into  one 
with  dual  aspects  and  to  have  carefully  pre- 
served  this  integration   in  the  findings  of 


fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  and  in  the  Judg- 
ment, designating  the  parties  throughout  by 
their  dual  titles.  To  be  cou.iistent  we  will  do 
the  same,  although  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
we  Wiil  refer  to  "plalntllls-petltioners"  as 
"petitioners"  and  to  "defendants-respond- 
ents" as  "respondents." 

-  It  was  s  ipuUited  that  both  petitioners 
arc  able  to  reud  an  acciuate  Spai.ish  trans- 
lation of  the  California  CoiistitutUn  and  to 
'A  rite  their  names.  For  purposes  ol  iliis  case, 
they  may  thus  be  considered  hler.ae  in 
Spanish.  "Literacy,"  as  generally  defined,  re- 
quires both  the  ability  to  read  and  tlie  abllUy 
to  write  a  languayie.  (Webster's  St-cinid  New 
lutornat.  Diet.)  Article  II.  sectioii  1,  however, 
requires  merely  an  ability  to  read  and  \h 
write  one's  name.  Thus  when  we  refer,  in/ru. 
to  "literacy"  or  to  the  consiittitlonal  provi- 
sion as  an  "English  literacy  reiiuireiiieiit"  we 
use  the  term  In  tiie  narrower  sense  cousi.<;tent 
with  the  Constitution's  actual  rec|tiireir.euTs. 

'  After  this  action  was  filed,  ilu-  oirice  of  the 
registrar  of  vote»s  was  joined  w.th  the  oilica 
of  the  recorder  nnd  Ray  Lee  appoinleu  to  •li? 
consolidated  position  of  registrar-recorder. 
Mr.  Lee  was  substituted  by  stipulation  as  h 
party  respondent  In  place  of  Den  Hite. 

■■It  was  stipulated  that  the  materials  in- 
troduced were  true  and  correct  copies  of 
writings  or  por-.ions  of  writings,  the  originals 
of  which  are  located  at  the  Bancroft  Library 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  the  State  Library  a;  Sacramento.  (See 
Evid.  Code,  §§  1401,  1500.) 

"The  court's  findings  lA  fact,  on  this  Issue 
stated  simply:  '  Tiie  Rmo.,nt  of  written  ma- 
terial in  Los  Angeles  County  relating  to  pub- 
lic or  political  issues  printed  In  EnglLsh  ex- 
ceeds that  printed  In  Spanish," 

■  No  charge  is  made  that  the  literacy  re- 
quirement is  applied  In  any  but  an  impartial 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  stipulated 
that  respondent  Hiic,  "to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  administers  the  English  literacy  re- 
quirement of  Article  II,  Section  1  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution  fairly  and  uniformly," 
Thus  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  argu- 
ment (made  not  by  petitioners  btit  by  an 
amicus  curiae)  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
standards  set  out  In  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, the  provision  under  review  Is  equiva- 
lent to  a  grant  of  uncontrolled  discretion  to 
county  voting  registrars  to  determine  who  is 
and  Is  not  literate  in  English.  Such  discre- 
tion In  administrative  officials  over  funda- 
mental rights  is  traditionally  suspect  (see 
Sala  V.  New  York  (1948)  334  U.S.  558.  560- 
562)  and  was  condemned  in  the  context  of 
literacy  tests  In  Louisiana  v.  United  States 
(1965)    380   U.S.    145,   153. 

"  California  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protective  Association  ( A.P.A.) .  a  power- 
ful anti-immigrant  political  party  which  ad- 
vocated an  English  literacy  requirement  as  a 
method  of  disenfranchising  voters  of  foreign 
ancestry.  (D.  Klnzer,  An  Episode  of  Anti- 
Catholicism  (University  of  Washington  Press, 
1964),  pp.  15-16:  B.  Soloman,  Anre.'^tors  and 
Immigrants  (Harvard  University  Press,  1956), 
pp.  115-117,  196-198.)  During  Its  heyday, 
1890-1897,  two  of  the  A.P.A.'s  national  offi- 
cers were  Callfornlans  and  the  natlvist  group 
published  several  newspapers  and  magazines 
In  the  state.  (Klnzer,  op.  cit..  pp.  254-253.) 

» The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
applied  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  bar 
state-Imposed  discrimination  based  upon 
ancestry,  whether  racial  or  national.  (See, 
e.g.,  Loving  v.  Virginia  (1967)  388  U.S.  1,  11 
("race");  Hernandez  v.  Texas  (1954)  347 
U.S.  475,  482  ("national  origin  or  descent"); 
Hirabayashi  v.  United  Spates  (1943)  320  U.S. 
81,  100  Cance.stry"  and  "race"i;  Truax  v. 
Raich  (1915)  239  U.S.  33,  41  ("race  or  na- 
tionality"); Ylck  Wo  V.  Hopkins  (1886)  118 
U.S.  356,  369  ("race,  color,  or  natlonahty") .) 

'"  The  evidence  to  which  the  court  re- 
ferred included  statements  made  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  measure,  "reinforced  by  an 
understanding  of  the  cultural  miUeu  at  the 
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time  of  proposal  and  enactment,  spanning 
a  period  from  1915  to  1921 — not  one  of  the 
enlightened  eras  of  our  history."  (384  U.S. 
654,  fn.  14.) 

"  Carranco,  Chinese  Expulsion  From 
Humboldt  Ccunty  (1961)  30  Pacific  Histor- 
ical Review,  pp.  329.  332.  Both  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  were  subjected  to  widespread 
and  systematic  discrimination  The  Consti- 
tution adopted  in  1873  excKnled  "natives  of 
China"  from  voting.  In  1891  the  children  of 
those  thus  excluded  were  nearing  voting 
age  and.  since  the  Chinese  tended  to  retain 
their  language  and  ctistcms,  partly  as  a  re- 
sponse tn  intense  discrimination,  the  pro- 
posed literacy  test  would  serve  to  prevent 
them  from  voting  as  well.  (See  Gaylord.  "His- 
tory of  the  California  Election  Laws," 
West's  Elec.  Code.  p.  41.)  The  Judiciary  was 
not  immune  from  antl-Chlnese  prejudices. 
Chief  Justice  Murray  termed  the  Chinese 
a  "distinct  people  .  .  .  whose  mendacity  Is 
proverbial;  a  race  of  people  whom  nature 
has  marked  as  Inferior,  and  who  are  Incapa- 
ble of  progress  or  Intellectual  development 
beyond  a  certain  point,  as  their  history  has 
shown;  .  .  ."  (People  v.  Hall  (1854)  4"  Cal- 
399.404-405.) 

"  The  debate  In  the  Assembly  was  not 
recorded.  Mr.  Bledsoe's  remarks  are  derived 
from  the  record  of  the  debate  printed  in  the 
Sacramento  Record  Union,  January  20,  1891. 
Where  there  Is  no  official  record  of  debate 
"nev^-spaper  articles  [quoting  debate |  are  ad- 
missible to  show  purpose."  (United  States  v. 
State  of  Louisiana  (1963)  225  P.  Suop.  353. 
375,  fn.  59,  affd  (1965)   380  US.  145.") 

'•'•  Fear  of  growing  influence  of  alien  classes 
appears  to  be  a  traditional  Impetus  for  liter- 
acy requirements.  "Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  history  the  literacy  test  for  voters 
has  been  used  as  a  weapon  against  specific 
groups  which  .  .  .  were  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  dominant  group.  Its  convenience 
as  a  method  of  restricting  the  suffrage  with- 
out violating  the  fundamentals  of  democratic 
dogma  .  .  .  was  recognized  as  early  as  1795, 
when  It  was  Incorporated  Into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III  in  order  to  keep  the  sans- 
culottes from  the  polls.  ...  In  the  United 
States  It  was  first  Introduced  in  Connecticut 
In  1855  and  two  years  later  In  Massachusetts, 
the  occasion  being  the  inpour  of  tumultuous 
Irish  Immigrants  and  the  organizers  of  na- 
tive American  Indignation  being  the  Know- 
Nothlng  party."  H.  Sullivan,  'Literacy  and 
Illiteracy,"'  5  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences   (MacmlUan   1937)    pp,  511.  520, 

*  Newspaper  editorial  support  for  the  pro- 
posal prltr  to  the  crucial  1892  advisory  vote 
followed  the  tenor  of  the  earlier  debate  in 
the  Assemb:y.  It  .tppcars.  from  the  evidence 
In  the  record,  that  sc.int  attention  v.-as  given 
to  dlsctisslon  of  the  merits  of  the  literacy  re- 
quirement as  a  neutral  method  of  promoting 
an  informed  electorate.  Rather,  adoption 
was  urged  In  order  to  "Wipe  out  the  ignorant 
foreign  vote"  (Redlands  Pacts.  September  23. 
1892),  to  exclude,  from  voting  at  least,  the 
"increasing  fiood  of  debased  and  ignorant 
Europeans""  (Anaheim  Gazette.  September  8. 
1892).  the  "thousands  of  Ignorant  and  vl- 
ciotis,  illiterate  and  reckless  [Immigrants]," 
(The  Argonaut.  November  7,  1892)  and  the 
"ignorant  and  vicious  foreigners  who  are  a 
constant  menace  to  our  free  Institutions,"' 
(San  Bernardino  Weekly  Courier.  October  8, 
1892), 

'^The  court  has  considered  the  Issue  of 
English  language  literacy  tests  as  applied  to 
those  literate  only  In  Spanish  In  two  cases 
decided  subsequently  to  Lussiter:  Kataen- 
bach  v,  Morgan,  supra,  384  U.S.  641  and  Car- 
dona  V,  Power  (1966)  384  U.S.  672.  In  those 
cases,  however,  the  court  did  not  Itself  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  such  tests  under 
the  equal  protection  clause.  Katzenhach  in- 
volved section  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  which  Invalidated  state  English  Ut- 
eracy  requirements  as  applied  to  certain  for- 


eign language  literates — principally  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  of  New  York  Sute. 

The  decision  was  limited  to  holding  that 
section  4(e)  was  a  proper  exerclte  cf  the 
power  vested  in  Congress  under  section  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  that  Con- 
gress cculd  reasonably  have  concluded  that 
the  imposition  tf  such  tests  on  those  literate 
In  Spanish  in  the  geographic  area  to  which 
the  section  in  fact  principally  applied  was  a 
violation  of  equal  protection.  Cardona  was 
Initiated  by  a  Spanish  literate  before  the 
enactment  of  section  4(e),  The  New  York 
Court  cf  Appeals  held  (4  to  3)  that  the  Eng- 
lish literacy  requirement  was  ccnstitutlcual, 
(261  N,Y,S,2d  78,) 

The  Supreme  Court  remanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  case  had 
been  rendered  moot  by  the  enactment  of 
section  4(e)  and  the  Issue  presented  by  the 
instant  case  was  specifically  left  open  by  the 
majority  opinion  (See  Bikel.  The  Voting 
Rights  Cases,  1966  Sup,  Ct,  Rev.  79,  96.)  Four 
members  of  the  court  would  have  reached 
the  constitutional  Issue  Justices  Douglas  and 
Fortas  wottld  have  held  New  York's  literacy 
requirement  unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
those  literate  In  Spanish  (384  U.S.  675-677.) 
Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart  would  have  held 
the  literacy  requirement  constitutional  under 
the  equal  protection  clause.  (384  U.S  659- 
664.) 

"See  also  United  State?  v.  County  Bd.  of 
Elections  of  Monroe  Co..  N.Y.  (W.D.N.Y.  1965) 
248  F.Supp.  316.  322.  which  correctly  antic- 
ipated the  distinction  drawn  in  Cardona: 
"In  Lassiter  .  .  .  the  English-language  aspect 
of  the  [literacy  requirement!  law  was  not 
before  the  Court  since  no  claim  was  made 
that  the  plaintiff  was  literate  in  a  foreign 
language." 

"  In  fact,  the  court  admitted  tha*  the  cor- 
relation between  the  purpose  and  the  classi- 
fications used  to  achieve  It  was  not  perfect. 
"Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
symonj-mous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  Intelli- 
gent voters,"  (360  U.S.  at  p,  52,)  The  other 
proposition,  left  Imphclt  In  the  opinion,  is 
also  obvious — literate  people  may  vote  very 
unlntelllgently.  No  explanation  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  justify  the  under-ln- 
clusiveness  and  over-lncluslveness  of  the 
statutory  scheme,  (See  Tussman  and  ten- 
Broek.  The  Equal  Projection  of  the  Laws 
(1949)  37  Cal,  L.  Rev,  341.  344-353,  wherein 
the  authors  propose  that  a  "reasonable  clas- 
sification l.«^.  one  which  includes  all  persons 
who  are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to 
the  purpose  of  the  law"  and  excludes  all 
others)   {Id.  at  p  346.) 

'-SP9.  e.p,.  Williamson  v.  Lee  Optional  Co. 
(195.S)  348  U.S.  483.  489;  Developments  in 
the  Laic— Equal  Protection,  supra.  82  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1077-1087  and  cases  cited  therein 

"^We  noted  the  significance  of  Harper  in 
Otsuka  V.  Hlte  (1966)  64  Cal,  2d  596.  a  case 
Involving  a  challenge  to  another  of  the  dis- 
enfranchising provisions  of  article  II.  sec- 
tion 1  of  our  state  Constitution,  We  there 
observed:  "In  ruling  on  the  vaUdlty  of  state- 
imposed  restrictions  on  this  fundamental 
right  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
in  effect  tended  to  apply  the  principle  that 
the  state  must  show  it  has  a  compelling  In- 
terest In  abridging  the  right,  and  that  In 
any  event  such  restrictions  must  be  drawn 
with  narrow  specificity."  (64  Cal,  2d  at  p 
602,) 

«  The  omission  of  literacy  from  this  list 
of  requirements  Is  significant.  Previously,  in 
cataloging  permissible  state  grotmds  for  voter 
disqualification,  the  court  had  Included 
literacy  along  with  age.  citizenship  and  resi- 
dence. The  Inference  seems  lne<'capable  that 
statutes  Imposing  literacy  requirements  are 
among  those  to  which  courts  must  apply  the 
analysis  Indicated  In  Kramer 

=>  Kramer  also  provided  an  additional  Jus- 
tification for  the  'special  scrutiny"  to  which 
the  New  York  statute  was  subjected,  a  Jus- 


tification obviously  relevant  to  the  case  at 
hand.  The  usual  doctrinal  rationale  is  that 
the  franchise  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  a  democracy.  (See,  e.g.,  Carrington  v. 
Rash,  supra,  380  U.S.  89,  96:  "close  to  the 
core  of  our  constitutional  system";  Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  supra.  377  U.S.  533.  555:  'of  the  es- 
sence of  a  democratic  society,")  Kramer  ob- 
served that  Judicial  deference  to  legislative 
judgments  and  the  approval  given  "rational"" 
classification  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
"the  Institutions  of  state  government  are 
structured  so  as  to  represent  fairly  all  the 
people.  However,  when  the  challenge  to  the 
statute  Is  In  effect  a  challenge  of  this  basic 
assumption"  the  traditional  deference  of  the 
Judiciary  is  Illogical  and  inappropriate.  (395 
US,  621  at  p,  628,  See  also  The  Supreme  Court, 
1968  Term  (1969)  83  Harv  L.  Rev,  7.  81-82,) 

"CIprlano  v.  City  of  Houma,  supra.  395 
U.S,  701  was  decided  on  the  same  ground  of 
Imprecision   of  classification.   The   court   In 
Cipriano  held  that  a  Louisiana  law  confining 
the  vote  In  a  municipal  utility  revenue  bond 
issue  election  to  "property  taxpayers"  denied 
equal  protection  to  those  excluded  who  were 
equally  interested  In  or  affected  by  the  elec- 
tion results.  See  also  Hall  v.  Beals  ( 1969 )  396 
U.S.  45.  which  Involved  a  challenge  to  state 
durational  residency  requirements  In  presi- 
dential elections.  The  majority  dlsimssed  the 
case  as  moot.  Dissenting,  Justices  Marshall 
and  Brennan  would  have  reached  the  merits 
and  declared  the  residency  requirement  im- 
constltutlonal:  "'[I|f  It  was  not  clear  In  1965 
it  is  clear  now  that  once  a  State  has  deter- 
mined that  a  decision  Is  to  be  made  by  popu- 
lar vote.   It  may  exclude  persons  from  the 
franchise  only  lipon  a  showing  of  a  compel- 
ling Interest,  and  even  then  only  when  the 
exclusion  is  the  least  restrictive  method  of 
achieving  the  desired  purpose.  Harper  v.  Vir- 
ginia Board   of  Elections.  383  U.S.  663,  667 
( 1966) ;  Kramer  v.  Union  School  District,  395 
US.  621.  62&-€28  (1969).  (396  U.S.  at  p.  52.) 
-'See  footnote  13.  ante. 
<  The  only  extended  Judicial  discussion  of 
the  history  of  the  "compelliro:  interest"'  doc- 
trine   Is    that   of    Harlan.    J.,   dissenting    in 
Shapiro   v,   Thcmp.son    (I9fi9)    394   U.S.   618 
122  L.Ed.2d.  600.  at  pp.  627-631).  The  con- 
tours of  compulsion  are  not  clearly  discern- 
ible.  Compare   Korematsu   v.   United   States 
(1944)    323  U.S.  214   (wartime  conditions  of 
"direct  emergency  and  peril"  (id.  at  p.  220) 
did    constitute    "pressing   public    necessity'" 
(Id.  at  p.  216));   Otsuka  v.  Hite.  supra.  64 
Cal.  2d  596.  602-603  (need  to  prevent  election 
frauds  which  could  affect  election  outcome 
held  to  be  a  "compelling  state   Interest") 
with    Bates  v.  Little  Rock    (1960i    361   US 
516.  524   (occupational  licensing  tax  admin- 
istration held  not  sufficiently  "compelling' 
to  warrant  compulsory  disclosure  of  associa- 
tion's membership  list);  Sherbert  v.  Verner 
(1963)  374  U.S.  398.  406  (preventing  fraudu- 
lent welfare  claims  not  compelling  enough  to 
support   infringement  on  First  Amendment 
religious    rights);     McLaughlin    v.    Florida, 
sup'a.    379    U.S.    184.    192-193     (restraining 
sexually  Indecent  conduct  not  an  "overriding 
statutory   purpose"   so   as    to   Justlfv   racial 
classification);    Williams   v.    Rhodes!   siipra, 
393  U.S.  23.  31-33  (state  desire  for  two-party 
system,  majority  rather  than  plurality  elec- 
tion, and  prevention  of  voter  confusion  not 
■compelling"    enough    to    support    limiting 
rights  of  voting  and  association):  Shapiro  v. 
"Thompson,  supra.  394  US,  618.  634-638  (fa- 
cilitation of  budgetary  planning,  providing 
objective   residency   standards,   encouraging 
rapid  entry  into  work  force  and  minimizing 
welfare  fl-auds  not  adequately  ""compelling"' 
to  permit  restriction  on  right  to  travel). 

--  The  parties  stipulated  that  the  question 
of  petitioners'  access  to  Spanish  language 
political  Information  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  materials  available  In  Los  Angeles 
County  alone,  without  regard  to  the  balance 
of  the  state. 

-"The  dally  newspapers  published  In  Los 
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Angeles  County  are  La  Opinion  and  El 
Mcsicano.  Those  published  weekly  include  El 
Pucb'.o  Mexican  American  Sun.  Eastside 
Sun.  Wynerwood  Chronicle.  Easulde  Journal 
and  Belvedere  Cltzen.  The  five  lait  msn- 
tioned  papers  are  only  partially  printed  in 
Spanish  During  election  campa'-grs.  however 
the  amount  of  Spanish  language  material 
increases  due  to  ndvertlslng  by  pclitlc.-.l 
figures. 

'■Ihese  papers  are  Exceisior.  Lu  Pikuau. 
Diario  las  Amencas,  Novedades.  El  Tiempo 
El  Sol  de  Mej^co  lall  of  which  are  published 
daily)  and  La  Nacion.  El  Heraldo.  and  £' 
fronteriio.  which  are  published  ^ekly. 

-^  Petitioners  rely,  in  support  of  this  con- 
tention, on  Evidence  Code  section  451  which 
provides,  in  pertinent  part,  that  "Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of:  .  .  .  le)  The  true 
slgr 'fixation  of  all  English  words  and  phrases. 
.  .  .•  (Italics  added.)  Websters  Third  New 
Int<rnatlon:il  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Unabridged  defines  a  "newspaper  '  as 
•'a  paper  that  Is  printed  and  distributed 
dally,  weekly,  or  at  some  other  regular  and 
USUI  ally  I  short  Interval  that  contains  news. 
.irticles  of  opinion  las  editorials),  features, 
advertisements,  or  other  matter  regarded  as 
current  or  new."  Magazines,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  as  a  matter  of  de&nltlou  devote 
themselves  In  part  to  political  matters  and 
petitioners'  showing  In  this  regard  Is  limited 
to  the  stipulated  degree  of  political  coverage 
In  G-'o/Sca  and  La  Raza.  But  a  publication 
which,  appearing  at  dally  or  weekly  Inter- 
vals, consistently  and  studiously  ignores 
political  news  Is  simply  not  a  "newspaper" 
in  the  common  understanding  of  that  term 
111  our  language  and  culture. 

-» Evidence  Code  section  459  provides  In 
relevant  part  as  follows:  "(a»  The  reviewing 
court  shall  take  Judicial  notice  of  ( 1)  each 
matter  properly  noticed  by  the  trial  court 
and  ( 2  i  each  matter  that  the  trial  court  was 
required  to  notice  under  Section  451  or  453 
I  of  the  Evld.  Codel."  (Italics  added.) 

'  Evidence  Code  section  550  provides  In 
pertinent  part:  "The  burden  of  producing 
evidence  as  to  a  particular  fact  is  on  the 
party  against  whom  a  finding  on  that  fact 
would  be  required  In  the  absence  of  further 
evidence  " 

'-  Respondents  suggest  additional  goals  to 
l>e  served  by  the  English  literacy  require- 
ment. First,  they  advance  the  notion  that 
restricting  the  franchise  In  this  manner  per- 
mits only  those  who  can  "mingle"  with  and 
"have  contact  with"  the  entire  electorate  to 
vote,  and  excludes  those  who  confine  their 
business  and  social  contacts  to  a  small  minor- 
ity group.  Presumably,  this  results  in  a  more 
knowledgeable  electorate. 


But  while  such  catholic  Intermingling  may 
be  an  admirable  Ideal,  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  achieve  an  electorate  which  has 
access  to  sufScient  Information  to  make  In- 
telligent electoral  decisions.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  indicates  a  fear  of  and  effort  to 
preclude  the  unified  expression  of  minority 
community  political  sentiment.  It  Is  consti- 
tutionally unacceptable.  (See  Carrlngton  v. 
Rash,  supra.  380  U.S.  89.  94:  "  'Fencing  out' 
Irom  tne  franchise  a  sector  of  tiie  population 
because  of  the  way  they  may  vote  Is  constitu- 
tionally lmf)ermlsslble.") 

Second,  respondents  suggest  that  limiting 
the  franchise  to  English  literates  will  ex- 
clude those  "so  Indifferent  to  the  language 
and  political  affairs  of  their  country  .  .  .  that 
they  would  not  exercise  the  franchise  with 
responsibility."  Exclusion  of  the  indifferent, 
however.  Is  far  from  a  compelling  state  in- 
terest, especially  since  It  Is  left  to  conjec- 
ture how  indifference  leads  to  a  serious  lack 
of  "perspective." 

In  any  event,  the  indifferent  may,  pre- 
sumably by  definition,  be  relied  on  to  ex- 
clude themselves  with  far  greater  precision 
than  Is  possible  through  legislation  and 
without  legislation's  concomitant  exclusion 
of  those  who.  like  petitioners,  are  vitally  In- 
terested but  unable  to  read  English.  Preci- 
sion Is  crucial  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
state  effort  to  select  out  for  Interest.  (See 
Kramer  v.  Union  School  District,  supra.  395 
U.S.  701,  704-706.) 

Finally,  respondents  maintain  that  this 
limitation  on  eligible  voters  excludes  those 
"so  .  .  .  intelleciually  Incapable"  that  they, 
too.  could  be  expected  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise without  perspective.  The  mysterious 
quality  of  "perspective"  remains  undefined, 
but  even  assuming  an  adequate  definition 
were  provided,  the  argument  is  unpersuaslve. 
California  has  already  established  mini- 
mum standards  of  mental  acuity  required  of 
eligible  voters:  it  excludes  "Idiots  "  and  "in- 
sane persons."  (Cal.  Const  .  art.  II,  5  1.) 
Should  California  desire  additional,  more 
stringent,  intellectual  standards.  It  must 
adopt  a  far  more  accurate  method  of  meas- 
uring the  relevant  quality,  intelligence,  than 
is  provided  by  the  crude  and  psychologically 
unsupported  expedient  of  equating  linguistic 
ability  with  Intelligence 

^  The  difficulties  In  efficient  distribution 
of  both  English  and  Spanish  electoral  mate- 
rials may  not  be  as  severe  as  respondents 
Intimate.  For  Instance,  prospective  voters 
could  be  required  to  Inform  the  registrar  at 
the  time  they  registered  whether  they  would 
use  the  English  or  the  Spanish  system  Thus 
the  state  could  anticipate  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  Spanish  language  balloU  that  would 


be  needed  at  specific  precincts,  and  It  would 
know  the  addresses  to  which  sample  ballots 
and  ballot  pamphlets  should  be  mailed  in 
each  language. 

Other  states  have  adopted  such  bilingual 
systems.  In  Hawaii,  where  literacy  In  either 
English  or  Hawaiian  suffices,  candidates' 
names  may  be  printed  In  both  languages. 
(Hawaii  Rev.  Liws.  §11-38)  (1963  Supp. ) 
New  Mexico  statutes  provide  that  ballots  and 
instructions  are  to  be  printed  in  both  Span- 
ish and  English  and  authorize  personal  as- 
sistance In  voting  for  those  literate  In 
neither  language.  (New  Mexico  Stat.  Ann.. 
5S  3-2-11.  3-2-41.  3-3-7.  3-3  12.  3-3-13.)  In 
Louisiana,  one  can  vote  If  he  can  read  either 
English  or  his  "mother  tongue."  (La.  Rev. 
Stat.,  tit.  18.  §  31.)  And.  of  course,  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  intelligent  and  accurate  bal- 
loting has  been  met  by  those  more  than  30 
states  which  have  no  literacy  requirement  at 
all.  Florida,  for  example,  permits  voters  not 
literate  In  English  to  request  assistance  of 
any  person.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
o£Bclal  voting  Inspectors,  who  may  enter  the 
polling  booth  with  the  voter  In  order  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance.  (Fla.  State.  Annot. 
§  101.051.) 

■^■'  Indeed,  we  note  that  a  contemplated 
amendment  to  article  u.  section  1  proposes 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  Cali- 
fornia citizens  who  are  literate  In  Spanish, 
on  a  stateu-ide  basis.  (Assembly  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  7.  Resolution  ch.  308, 
1969  Stats.,  pp.  3983-3984.) 

"  Los  Angeles  County  is  by  far  the  most 
populous  county  In  the  stale,  with  over  35 
percent  of  all  Callfornlans  residing  therein. 
As  of  January  1969.  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  County  was  estimated  at  7,140,100. 
(1969  Cal.  Roster  of  Federal,  State,  County, 
and  City  Officials,  p.  115.) 

'"  Unless  respondents  decide  to  adopt  a 
new  method  of  determining  literacy  (see.  for 
example,  that  employed  by  New  York,  which 
is  described  by  McGovney,  The  American 
Suffrage  Medley  ( 1949)  at  p.  63  and  reprinted 
In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  supra.  384  U.S. 
641  at  pp.  663-664)  literacy  In  Spanish  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  same  standard  as  is 
currently  employed  to  determine  literacy  In 
English.  That  Is.  applicants  must  demon- 
strate an  ability  to  read  the  California  Con- 
stitution either  in  English  or  In  an  accurate 
Spanish  translation.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  respondent  registrar-recorder  (and 
his  counterpart  in  other  counties)  will  re- 
quire an  Identical  level  of  competence  in 
either  language  and  will  employ  sections  of 
comparable  difficulty  In  estimating  this  level 
of  competence. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  be- 
cause He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  bro- 
kenhearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised. — Luke  4:  18. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  whose 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Thy  children 
never  fails  and  who  calls  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  well  being  of  our  peo- 
ple, prosper,  we  pray  Thee,  the  labors  of 
those  who  seek  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  our  countrymen,  especially  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  For  these  prisoners  we  of- 
fer a  siDecial  prayer.  Comfort  them  with 
Thy  heavenly  grace,  strengthen  them  in 
their  trials,  and  keep  alive  in  them  the 


hope  of  release  from  capture  and  a  re- 
union with  their  families. 

May  the  replicas  picturing  the  state  of 
our  prisoners  in  our  Capitol  crypt  arouse 
oiu-  people  to  the  need  of  doing  all  we 
can  to  relieve  their  suffering  and  may 
we  not  rest  until  it  is  done. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  strength 
of  our  lives,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  Jvuie  4,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

an.  10184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  facUltate  the  disposal  of 
Government  records  without  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preeervation,  to 
abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


X 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOWARD  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 
OP  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spesiker.  on  tomor- 
row the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bill  is 
especially  significant  this  year.  It  is  al- 
ways significant  and  always  important. 

The  committee  rejxirt  on  the  bill, 
which  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Whitten), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Langen  I ,  is  extremely  well  done.  I  would 
hope  that  all  Members,  especially  those 
from  urban  areas,  might  study  the  re- 
port which  has  been  available  to  the 
Members  since  Thursday  last. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  bill 
might  well  be  termed  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health;  or,  it  might 
well  be  termed  a  bill  to  help  stabilize 
the  American  economy:  or.  it  might 
well  be  termed  a  bill  to  encourage  rural 
development;  or.  it  might  well  be  termed 
a  bill  to  fight  pollution;  or,  it  might  be 
termed  a  bill  to  help  provide  better  nu- 
trition to  the  American  people,  especially 
the  poor;  or.  it  might  be  termed  a  bill  to 
help  farmers,  and  it  does  help  farmers 
and  it  contains  some  subsidy  for  farm- 
ers. Or.  it  might  be  termed  a  bill  to  sub- 
sidize consumers,  because  the  subsidy 
which  gees  to  farmers  is  actually  a  sub- 
sidy to  consumers. 

I  would  hope,  in  order  to  get  this  bill 
in  better  persp>ective.  the  report  on  the 
bUl  might  have  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION. 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  1045  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1045 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideiatioa  oX  the  biU  (HJfl.  15712) 
to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  titles  I  through  IV  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  ccn- 
tlnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  bill  sha:i  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN) ,  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  times  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1045 
provides  a  straight  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  15712  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15712  is  to  extend 
to  Jime  30,  1971.  the  present  annual  au- 
thorizations for  titles  I  through  IV  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  Title  V  authoriza- 
tions relating  to  regional  economic  de- 
velopment will  expire  on  June  30,  1971. 

The  current  amounts  are  as  follows: 
Title  I,  section  105,  $500,000,000;  title  n. 
section  lOlio,  $170,000,000;  title  HI,  sec- 
tion 302.  $50,000,000;  and  title  IV,  sec- 
tion 403ig),  $50,000,000. 

The  act  provides  Federal  help,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  to  assist  com- 
munities, areas,  and  regions  which  are 
suffering  from  excessive  imemployment 
or  underemployment  by  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  needed  for 
the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1045  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned, as  I  know  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues are.  in  coimection  with  some 
recent  decisions  by  the  Department  in 
decertifying  certain  counties  within  the 
Nation,  and  since  I  happen  to  have  one 
of  those  counties  in  my  own  district,  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  the  cri- 
teria that  have  been  used  in  such  de- 
certification under  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act.  and  along  with  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  I  am  seeking  some 
reconsideration  in  connection  with  that. 
This  indeed  has  been  an  excellent  pi-o- 
gram  for  the  benefit  of  certain  areas  of 
the  countr>'  where  we  have  been  faced 
with  substantial  and  continuing  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  1045  makes  in  order 


for  consideration  of  H.R.  15712  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpase  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  the  present  author- 
ized amounts  to  those  titles  of  the  act — 
titles  I  through  IV — which  expire  this 
year,  in  order  to  continue  the  authority 
to  operate  the  programs  through  June 
30,  1971. 

No  substantive  amendments  in  the 
organic  statute  are  made  by  the  bill  be- 
yond the  1-year  extension. 

Funds  previously  authorized  by  prior 
legislation  which  are  carried  forward  by 
the  bill  for  1  year  include : 

For  title  I,  section  105,  $500,000,000; 
for  title  II.  section  101  (c)  $170,000,000; 
for  title  ni,  section  302.  $50,000000;  au- 
thorization total,  $770,000,000. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  applies  to  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try the  policies  developed  for  Appalachia. 
It  seeks  to  find  solutions  to  the  unem- 
ployment and  tmderdevelopment  in  sev- 
eral poorer  areas  of  our  Nation.  Finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  is  made 
available  to  assist  in  creating  new  jobs 
in  such  areas.  Long-range  plarming  and 
development  is  emphasized.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  supports  the  legisla- 
tion. There  are  no  minority  views. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

This  is  a  gcxKl  program  and  should  be 
passed — I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HR.  15712)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
titles  I  through  IV  through  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrcE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15712)  with 
Mr.  Slack  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quortimr  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  153) 

At>emetby  Brasco  Celler 

Adair  Bray  C^hisholm 

Alexander  Brock  Clark 

Ash  brock  Brown.  <3allf .  CHay 

Ash:ey  BrcyhiU.  N.C.  Ccnte 

Asplnall  Buchanan  Conyers 

Ayres  Burton.  Calif.  Crvrtjctt 

Baring  Bush  Cowger 

Barrett  Qabell  Crane 

Bevill  CJarey  Cxilver 

Bingham  Carter  Dadtterio 

Boiling  Caaey  Daniel.  V». 


18  wo 

Da«sou 
de  la  Uarza 
Der»-l!»i»i:l 
Dickinson 

Di,;gs 

DUife-ell 

D-rn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulsU 

Esch 

Farbsteln 

Faivell 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

FrelUighuysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Galla^er 

Gajrdos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Green.  Greg. 

Grtfllths 

Ha^an 

Ha! pern 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

HasTUiEs 

Haw)L:us 
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Hobert 

Huutate 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Joaes,  Tenu. 

Klrwai: 

Kyros 

Lar.<!r\im 

Long.  La. 

Lc  vkexistein 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McEwer. 

McMlUan 

MacGrecor 

MaiUlard 

Mann 

Mathias 

Mavre 

MesUU 

Michel 

Mi'.ler.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mollohan 

ML-orhead 

MOAS 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottinger 

Pa&sman 

Pepper 

PUce 


Pollcck 

Powell 

Preyer  N  C. 

Prtce,  111. 

Railsback 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rcxiney.  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Si  Germain 

Schadeb«rg 

Scheuer 

Stagi?ers 

Steed 

Siralton 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tleman 

Viirorlto 

WatkUis 

Watson 

Weicker 

Whallev 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 


AccDidingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Spe.-iker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Slack.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  th?  Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Umon.  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15712.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quoriim,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  292  Members  responded  to 
their  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  ui>on  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlem.an  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon' 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Cr.\meri  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Fallon  i  . 

Mr.  Fi\LLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15712  which  is  legislation 
to  renew  and  extend  the  authorization 
of  fundi  for  titles  I  thiough  IV  of  the 
Public  Woiks  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended  through 
the  fiscal  year  of  1971.  This  bill  simply 
provider  for  an  extension  of  the  present 
authorized  amounts  to  those  titles  in  the 
act  that  expire  this  year  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  authority  to  operate  through 
June  30.  1971,  and  permit  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  continue 
the  operation  of  its  proerams  under  the 
existing  authority  in  the  legislation  fo;- 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law.  will  mean  that  pll  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  under  the  Economic 
Development  Act  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  It  has  the  full  support 
of  both  the  administration  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  when 
passed  in  1965  were  based  on  the  best 
features  of  the  PubUc  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  There  were  no  duplications  or 
repetitions  of  these  programs.  The  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  enacted  into  law  in 


May  of  1961,  expired  on  June  30.  1935. 
The  public  works  acceleration  program 
enacted  in  September  of  1962  was  finan- 
cially exliausted  in  about  2  years.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
pro\'ided  for  specific  programs  for  that 
region  and  does  not  permit  any  duplica- 
tion of  projects  imder  this  legislation 
within  that  region. 

Titles  I  through  IV  of  the  act  provide 
for  assistance  to  "redevelopment  areas" 
and  "economic  development  districts," 
where  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment conditions  have  been  persistently 
greater  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Programs  for  assistance  in  these  expir- 
ing titles  include  direct  and  supple- 
mentarj-  grants  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  development  facilities; 
long-temi  low  interest  loans  for  devel- 
opment facilities  and  for  commercial  and 
industrial  establisliments ;  and  technical 
assistance,  planning,  research  and 
demonstration  projects. 

Title  V  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment rind  funding  of  the  regional 
comm.issions  under  the  act  does  not  ex- 
pire until  June  30.  1971. 

Since  1965  there  has  been  a  broad- 
ening of  the  authority  of  the  title  V  re- 
gional commissions  by  amendments 
enacted  in  1967  and  again  in  1969  Last 
year  the  technical  assistance  provisions 
Aore  amended  to  permit  demonstration 
projects  and  this  years  authorization 
was  increased  by  $25  million  for  this  title. 
The  special  impact  criteria  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  added  to 
title  IV  last  year  to  further  expand  the 
designation  of  'redevelopment  areas.' 
However,  there  has  not  been  a  thorough 
review  and  examination  of  this  legisla- 
tion since  its  enactment  in  1965. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  I  ha\'e  our 
own  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment programs  to  make  an  in-depth 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs.  The  evaluations  by 
the  subcommittee  as  well  as  those  by  the 
Economic  Develapment  Administration 
are  now  underway.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee expects  to  find  more  effective  ways 
to  coordinate  our  many  program.?  which 
provide  public  works  facilities  on  a  broad 
scale  to  combat  both  the  growing  prob- 
lems in  urban  areas  as  well  as  the  out- 
migration  problems  in  rural  comm'oni- 
ties  which  in  turn  compounds  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities. 

Before  the  end  of  this  session,  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  begin  extensive  hear- 
ings to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  evalua- 
tions, as  well  as  to  receive  substantive 
proposed  changes  to  this  legislation. 

We  welcome  the  assistance  of  all  the 
Members  who  wish  to  present  their  ideas 
or  amendments. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  and  congrntula- 
tions  to  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  continued  cooperation  and 
bipartisan  efforts  in  working  together 
toward  developing  the  future  course  of 
this  legislation.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Edmondson.  Mr. 
Harsha.  and  Mr.  Cleveland  for  their 
guidance.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Edmondson,  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
Programs,  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  senior 


minority  member,  their  subcommittee 
has  been  of  immeasurable  a.-.sistance  to 
the  full  committee  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic development  legislation.  Tlieir 
evaluations,  when  completed,  should  also 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  full  com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations  on  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  this  leytislation. 

I  respectfully  recommend  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  «Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
basically,  this  bill  is  a  straight  extension 
of  four  titles  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  continuing  those  four  titles 
through  to  the  same  termination  date 
that  presently  is  in  the  law  for  title  V 
which  provides  authorization  for  the 
regional  commissions  that  are  estab- 
lished under  this  act. 

Titles  I  through  IV  of  the  act  provides 
for  assistance  to  "redevelopment  areas" 
and  economic  development  districts," 
where  miemployment  and  imderemploy- 
ment  conditions  have  been  persistently 
greater  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Programs  for  assistance  in  these  expir- 
ing titles  include  direct  and  supple- 
mentary grants  for  the  construction  of 
improvement  and  development  facilities; 
long-term  interest  loans  for  development 
facilities  and  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial establishments:  and  technical 
assistance,  planning,  research,  and 
demonstration  projects. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  sections  of  H.R. 
15712  as  they  would  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965— Public  Law  89-136 — is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Subsection  ia>  would  amend  section 
105  to  continue  for  1  year  the  $500  mil- 
lion authorization  for  grants  and  sup- 
plementary grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities. 

Subsection  <b)  would  amend  section 
201<c>  to  continue  for  1  year  the  limita- 
tion of  $170  million  on  title  II's  open- 
end  authorization  for  public  works  loans 
and  business  loans  and  guarantees. 

Subsection  (ci  would  amend  section 
302  to  continue  for  i  year  the  S50  million 
authorization  for  technical  assistance, 
research,  and  demoiistration  projects. 

Subsection  (d>  would  amend  section 
403' g)  to  continue  for  1  year  the  S50 
million  authorization  for  EDA  grant  and 
loan  assistance  to  economic  development 
centers  and  districts. 

I  might  say  with  regard  to  this  latter 
point  that  there  was  a  little  confusion  a 
few  weeks  about  whether  or  not  the 
money  for  these  economic  development 
districts  would  be  continued.  We  have 
received,  and  you  will  find  in  the  report 
on  this  bill,  a  firm  commitment  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Starts  that  these 
grants  will  continue  to  be  made  to  the 
economic  developm.ent  programs  during 
the  period  of  the  extension. 

This  bill,  therefore,  simply  provides 
for  an  exteiLsion  cf  the  present  author- 
ized amounts  to  those  titles  in  the  act 
that  ejipire  this  j'ear  in  order  to  continue 
the  authority  to  operate  through  June  30. 
1971. 
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The  committee  intends  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  near  future  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  evaluations  of  these 
programs  that  are  presently  underway 
as  well  as  to  receive  substantive  pro- 
posed changes  to  this  legislation. 

The  appropriations  bill — H.R.  17575 — 
which  provides  for  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  this  agency  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  14,  1970. 
This  bill  provides  $160  million  for  grants 
and  loans  for  development  facilities  as 
autiiorized  by  titles  I,  II.  and  IV  of  the 
act.  The  bill  included  $50  million  for 
loans  and  guarantees  of  working  capital 
loans  for  industrial  development  pursu- 
ant to  titles  II  and  IV  of  the  act  and 
provided  $20,200,000  for  payments  for 
technical  assistance,  research,  plarming 
grants,  and  demonstration  projects  as 
authorized  by  title  III  of  the  act. 

With  the  enactment  into  law  of  this 
bill,  all  of  the  authorizing  provisions  of 
this  act  will  expire  on  June  30.  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  of  the 
authorizations  for  these  titles  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  $770  million.  Funda- 
mentally, the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  continuing  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  funding  approximately  one-third  of 
the  authorization  level  of  this  program. 
I  think  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
financing  has  been  only  one-third  of 
the  authorization  level  that  we  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  considerable 
achievement  under  this  bill  and  under 
this  program  since  it  was  enacted  in 
1965.  I  think  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee correctly  reached  the  judgment  that 
a  further  extension  of  1  year  was  in 
order. 

We  are  hoping  to  have  hearings  dur- 
ing next  year  to  consider  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  for  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  this  program.  We 
expect  to  have  some  new  program  rec- 
ommendations to  present  to  the  House 
at  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  of  course,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  EDA  Investiga- 
tive Matters  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
he  Works. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  it  seems  that  it 
was  about  a  year  ago  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  hearings  and  there  were,  I 
felt,  some  serious  allegations  made 
against  the  operation  of  the  program.  At 
that  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, there  were  loans  and/or  grants 
made  to  fund  many  different  enterprises 
that  were  in  competition  with  various 
enterprises  already  in  the  community 
with  the  same  kind  of  operation.  I  be- 
lieve it  invo'ved  motels  and  the  nurserj' 
business. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  staff  investigation  of  those 
allegations,  and  I  am  wondering  what  the 
outcome  of  those  investigations  have 
been. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  says  that  there  were  al- 
legations of  many  loans  and  grants  of 
this  type.  However.  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  fact  you  could  coimt  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  specific  allegations  of  this 


type  that  were  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee with  specific  complaints  regard- 
ing particular  projects.  We  have  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  projects  on  which  we 
received  specific  complaints  gone  into 
fome  detail  with  the  department,  and 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  projects  who 
in  each  instance  are  local  people  who 
bring  these  projects  to  the  Government 
to  determine  the  merits  of  the  complaint. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  in  several  instances  I  have 
personally  reached  a  conclusion,  and  I 
think  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
conciuTcd  in  some  instances,  that  there 
have  been  some  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  projects  that  on  second  sight  or  sec- 
ond consideration  it  would  have  been 
wiser  not  to  have  made  the  loans.  There 
has  been  serious  question  in  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  being 
followed,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

However,  I  do  think  those  instances 
are  rather  rare.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  general  criticism  that  can  be  leveled 
against  this  progi'am.  And  I  think  the 
depai  tment  in  charge  of  these  programs, 
since  these  complaints  were  made,  and 
since  there  were  investigations,  has  been 
proceeding  rather  cautiously  and  care- 
fully to  check  out  this  question  of  com- 
petition with  local  business  activities 
before  they  make  a  loan. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  as  the  chairman  of  the  EDA 
Subcommittee,  been  able  to  get  any  more 
cooperation  through  the  people  down- 
to'vn  who  have  to  do  with  these  programs 
than  he  was  able  to  get  a  year  or  so  ago, 
when  he  was  expressing  some  concern 
about  them  cooperating  with  him,  or 
giving  him  some  information  on  these 
loans? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  not  say 
that  their  cooperation  has  been  100  per- 
cent, but  I  will  say  it  has  been  well  above 
90  percent,  and  in  comparison  with  some 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  con- 
gressional committees,  that  is  pretty  high. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinplshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  rise  to  comphment  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  the  work 
that  he  ha.^  put  into  this  m.atter.  and  also 
the  great  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  certainly  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  authored  by  the 
Public  Works  Committ'^e  which  would 
prevent  tlie  de-designaticn  of  any  rede- 
velopment areas  from  June  1.  1970  to 
June  1,  1971.  This  is  not  a  local  or  paro- 
chial amendment.  As  of  today  it  involves 
close  to  100  counties  in  this  country. 
Paced  as  w'e  are  with  a  general  deteriora- 
tion in  our  national  economy,  nationally, 
tmemplojTnent  has  now  reached  5  per- 
cent, the  matter  will  certainly  involve  the 
welfare  of  many  additional  development 
areas  in  the  very  near  future. 

Should  the  committee  amendment  not 
be  adopted,  we  would  imdoubtedly  during 
the  next  fev^'  months  be  faced  with  an 
extremely  anomaloas  situation.  The 
Economic  Development  Administration 
would  be  mandated  pursuant  to  old  and 


imprecise  eccncm'c  data,  to  remove 
many  areas  from  the  eligible  list  at  the 
very  same  time  that  those  areas  were 
sharing  in  the  general  increase  in  unem- 
ployment. This,  of  course,  would  con- 
stitute a  nonsensical  situation.  At  the 
very  time  a  community's  unemployment 
were  rising  and  it  was  most  acutely  in 
need  of  the  very  type  of  assistance  au- 
tliorized  by  the  Pubhc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  we 
would  be  barring  that  community  from 
any  fuither  such  assistance.  The  bar 
against  further  grants  for  public  facili- 
ties under  these  circumstances  would 
be  particularly  unfortunate.  Adequate 
local  water  and  sewer  facilities  are  neces- 
sary prerequisites  for  future  industrial 
expansion.  In  addition,  however,  econo- 
mists are  in  agreement  that  periods  of 
economic  s'.ack  such  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing are  the  ideal  time  to  under- 
take pubhc  works.  Unused  manpower 
and  resources  are  available  and  thus  the 
construction  of  public  works  would  not 
have  to  compete  with  the  demands  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  The 
creation  of  inflationary  pressures  would 
be  avoided  and  most  important  idle  men 
would  be  put  back  to  w'ork. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  soon  under- 
take a  comprehensive  re-evaluation  of 
the  F>ublic  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  with  a  view  to  bringing  this 
1965  legislation  up  to  date.  The  measure 
which  we  enacted  in  1965  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  of  good.  It  has  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  those  of  us  who 
fought  for  its  enactment  at  that  time. 
But  come^^ext  year,  6  years  will  have 
elapsed  and  the  time  will  imdoubtedly 
have  arrived  for  its  updating  and  re- 
casting. The  whole  subject  of  regional 
economic  development  is  a  relatively  new 
one  and  one  that  obviously  the  Congress 
must  thoroughly  review  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
maximizing  our  goals  in  this  area.  I  am 
told  that  the  increased  efficiency  and 
rapidity  with  which  statistics  on  deteri- 
orating economic  conditions  witliin  these 
areas  are  available  will  be  a  subject  to 
which  the  committee  is  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  cf  its  attention.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  its  plans  to 
look  into   this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  committee  amendment,  urge  its 
adoption,  and  endorse  final  passage  of 
the  bill  as  so  amended. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  Don  H.  Clausen  > . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  should  just  like  to  respcmd  further  to 
the  questions  ix)sed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  and  say 
that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
felt  it  Tuise  to  only  extend  the  program  for 
1  year,  so  that  the  committee  in  its 
entirety  can  evaluate  information  based 
on  the  staff  investigation  and  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  incorporate  any  sugges- 
tions by  next  year. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  the 
gentleman  has  probably  answered  the 
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question  already,  but  has  that  staff  in- 
vestigation been  complete? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  investigauon 
by  the  staff  is  proceeding  on  a  number 
of  different  fronts,  and  in  a  number  of 
different  projects,  and  at  this  ume  we 
have  men  in  the  field,  and  the  staff  is 
evaluating  some  of  the  projects  on 
which  there  have  been  some  questions 

I*  Al^  P  ^ 

Mr"  SNYDER.  Could  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  at  the  time  it  was  determmed 
to  pass  this  bill  out  any  of  these  folks 
who  had  complained  about  these  loam  m 
competition  to  them,  and  putting  them 
out  of  business,  were  any  of  them  in- 
vited in  to  express  their  concern  in  the 
liparirigs  ^ 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  wUl  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  at  the  particular  time  this  bill  was 
marked  up  no  public  witne!>ses  were  in- 
vited to  testify  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Tliere  were  just  execu- 
tive hearings,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  substan- 
tially correct.  ,       ,_^^ 

Mr  SNYDER.  With  people  from 
doWtown.  and  members  of   the  com- 

""mT  EDMONDSON.  There  were  public 
and  executive  hearings. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes.  but  there  were  no 

public  hearings?  ^,.kh^ 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  There  were  public 
hearings  but  there  were  no  public  wit- 
nS^invited  in  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tual markup.  We  had  held  Pubhc  hear- 
ings and  we  have  heard  some  of  the  peo- 
Se  in  communities  where  there  have 
been  complaints  of  compeUtive  busi- 
nesses started.  ,,    .  .„ 

Mr  SNYDER.  But  not  preliminary  to 
re^rting  of  this  bill?  The  hearing  you 
mention  was  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  say  not 
in  the  last  few  weeks — no. 

Mr  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ut.  HARSHA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

^Sf^HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fur- 
ther response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
not  only  is  the  committee  conductmg  an 
in-dcpth  study  and  review  of  this  pro- 
gram but  so  is  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Because  these  re\iews  and  studies  are 
in  progress,  this  is  the  reason  we  have 
continued  this  program  for  1  year  to  let 
not  cnlv  the  Department  of  Commerce 
but  the  committee  also  continue  this  in- 
depth  study  so  that  we  can  come  up  with 
suggestions  to  correct  any  of  these  in- 
equities similar  to  what  you  are  bring- 
ing forth  here.  ».  ^     u 

But  you  must  also  remember  that  when 
there  is  a  project  approved  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  that 
is  originated  at  the  local  level  and  it  is 
the  local  people  who  requested  the  assist- 
ance for  this  particular  project  and  they 
surely  should  be  aware  of  any  inequities 
insofar  as  it  affects  their  local  economy. 
Apparently,  in  some  cases  they  have  not. 
if  the  situation  is  as  you  have  Indicated. 
But  because  of  this  in-depth  study,  we 


hope  to  go  over  some  of  these  problems 
but  here  again  you  must  realize  the  de- 
partment is  not  at  fault  in  this.  It  is  the 
local  people  who  initiate  these  projects. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  jut,t  one  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  SNYDER.  I  would  say  to  tne  gen- 
tleman that  regardless  of  where  these 
projects  originate,  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  they  merit  the  loans  that 
are  requested.  I  am  sure  in  Uie  gentle- 
man's local  community,  you  will  find  one 
businessman  objecting  to  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  establish  competition  to  his 
business,  and  that  would  be  true  in  any- 
body's local  community. 

I  am  not  alleging  that  these  charges 
we  have  heard  a  year  ago  are  well  found- 
ed or  not  well  founded— I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  recaU  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  chaired  a  subcommittee  in 
which  certain  allegations  were  made  and 
I  am  attempting  to  inquire  into  what 
determination  has  been  made  on  those 
charges  and  if.  in  fact,  an  investigation 
has  been  completed,  which  apparently  it 

has  not. 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    I    yield    to    the 

gentlemen. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  During  recent  days  and 
weeks,  there  has  been  some  ccncern  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  several  of  us  re- 
garding the  classification  of  counties  that 
participate  in  the  EDA  program. 

In  my  own  instance  in  Minnesota,  we 
have  several  coimties  that  have  been  de- 
clared ineligible  within  recent  days  and 
weeks.   In   my   judgment  something   is 
wrong  with  the  formula  which  is  being 
used  for   the  purposes  of   determining 
eligibility.  Because,  in  three  counties  in 
my  district,  two  of  them  are  what  might 
well  be  said  to  be  the  poorest  counties  in 
the  district  and  in  the  greatest  need  of 
help.  But  with  small  populations  and  a 
small  labor  force,  and  a  good  number  of 
the  population  in  those  communities  be- 
ing on  farms,  they  are  not  classified  in 
the  same  manner  as  where  there  are 
industrial  areas.  For  some  reason  or  an- 
other, it  works  out  that  they  do  not  meet 
the  unemployment  requirements  and  so 
they  have  been  taken  off  the  eligible  list. 
This  is  positive  evidence  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  this  formula.  I 
understand  that  some  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  and  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  an  amendment  being  of- 
fered that  might  leave  eligible  counties, 
as  of  now.  to  continue  for  another  year. 
Is  the  gentleman  acquainted  with  this? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  point  that  has  been  of  real  con- 
cern to  oiu-  full  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Fallon  i  .  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  more  than  a  week  ago 
raising  the  question  of  dedesignation  and 
the  criteria  used  for  dedesignation.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  considered 
the  situation   and  considered   the  fact 
that  the  data  available  to  us  was  proven 
to  be  inadequate  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  coimties  and  that  the  outmigration 
data  being  used  to  establish  outmigra- 


tion from  these  coimties  is  certainly  not 
current. 

For  these  reasons,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatniki,  will  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  tliat 
would  block  any  further  dedesignations 
of  any  of  these  counties  now  designated 
EDA  areas  without  a  specific  request 
from  the  local  governing  bodies  that  »hey 
should  be  dedesignated.  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Blatnik  )  will 
take  care  of  the  point  the  gentleman  has 
very  appropriately  raised,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  have  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
I  hope  we  will  adopt  it  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  May  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion and  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  for  his  intention  to  offer  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  through  a 
reevaluation  of  the  program  next  year 
these  inequities  can  probably  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  explained  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  to  direct  that  the 
counties  which  have  been  dedesignated 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  imder  the  EDA 
program.  A  thorough  reevaluation.  reap- 
praissd,  review  and  reexamination  of  the 
EDA  program,  is  now  underway.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  major  part  of  the  work  is 
already  done.  When  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of   Commerce    for   Economic   De- 
velopment and  his  staff  come  before  our 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  we  hope 
will  be  early  next  year,  they  will  have 
some  very  comprehensive  proposals  to 
recommend.  They  will  give  us  a  very  de- 
tailed report  of  how  the  program  has 
worked  in  the  past  5  years.  'What  sections 
of  the  program  ought  to  be  beefed  up  or 
enlarged:  where  they  have  worked  well 
and    those    areas    that    ought    to    be 
strengthened  that  have  not  worked  well, 
and  what  parts  might  even  have  to  be 
trimmed  off  as  unnecessary  and  super- 
fluous. 

We  do  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  will  be  offered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  when  t?eneral  debate  is  over. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  again  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15712.  I  was  the 
original  author  of  this  legislation.  Over 
the  years  I  have  seen  how  desperately  it 
is  needed  to  provide  permanent  jobs  and 
opportunities  through  growth  for  the 
people  of  undeveloped  areas. 

The  committee  bill  simply  makes  the 
following  changes  to  the  existing  law : 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section 
105  to  continue  for  1  year  the  $500  mil- 
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lion  authorization  for  grants  and  supple- 
mentary- grants  for  public  works  smd  de- 
velopment facilities. 

Subsection  <b>  would  amend  section 
201(c)  to  continue  for  1  year  the  limita- 
tion of  $170  million  on  title  lis  open-end 
authorization  for  public  works  loans  and 
business  loans  and  guarantees. 

Subsection  <c)  would  amend  section 
302  to  continue  for  1  year  the  $50  million 
authorization  for  technical  assistance, 
research,  and  demonstration  projects. 

Subsection  (di  would  amend  section 
403<g  >  to  continue  for  1  year  the  $50  mil- 
lion authorization  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  grant  and  loan  assistance  to 
economic  development  centers  and  dis- 
tricts. 

Therefore,  the  total  amount  of  author- 
izations for  these  titles  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  is  $770  million. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  became  law  in  1965  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States,  to  help  areas, 
districts  and  regions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment to  take  effective  steps  in  plan- 
ning the  overall  economic  development  of 
these  areas  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  enable  these  areas  to  help  them- 
selves achieve  lasting  improvement.  It  is 
time  now  to  take  a  new  look  at  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  what  is  needed 
for  the  future. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  success  of  this 
program  can  be  attributed  to  the  em- 
phasis the  act  places  on  long-range  plan- 
ning and  programing  to  be  developed  lo- 
cally. The  purpose  of  these  plans  are  to 
develop  within  the  community  what  is 
needed  for  the  permanent  development 
of  a  stable  and  diversified  local  economy. 
An  area  must  develop  its  own  overall 
economic  development  plan  before  its 
projects  are  eligible  for  assistance. 
Therefore,  the  projects  given  assistance 
under  the  act  originate  in  the  commu- 
nity it  will  serve  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  community  established  by  its  devel- 
opment plan. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  FACILrrT  PROGRAM 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities  pro- 
gram authorized  in  title  I  of  the  act. 
Public  works  activity  is  the  necessary 
first  step  toward  building  a  foundation 
that  enables  industry  to  establish  new 
plants. 

A  study  of  129  Economic  Development 
Administration  public  works  projects 
which  have  been  completed  and  in  op- 
eration for  at  least  1  year  shows  that 
about  19.400  new  permanent  jobs  have 
been  generated.  Economic  Development 
Administration  provided  about  $20  mil- 
lion for  these  129  projects. 

Of  the  129  projects  studied,  78  involved 
industrial  park  development.  The  study 
indicates  that  companies  and  businesses 
establishing  operations  in  these  parks 
have  generated  about  15.850  new  jobs. 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion is  not  a  large  agency,  but  size  cer- 
tainly has  nothing  to  do  with  results. 
The  funds  provided  by  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  are  used  as  seed 
money  to  stimulate  new  local  and  private 
investment. 

As  of  May  8,  1970,  Economic  Develop- 


ment Administration  had  obligated 
$878. 9  million  for  1,753  public  works 
grants  and  loans. 

What  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  that 
long-range  economic  development  takes 
time.  So  the  real  impact  of  Economic 
Development  Administration  activity 
cannot  be  measured  today.  We  can  see 
what  has  been  set  in  motion  and  it  is 
considerable. 

But  it  is  what  will  come  next  month, 
next  year,  and  5  years  from  now  in  the 
way  of  new  jobs  and  growing  industries 
that  will  tell  the  real  story. 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion had  completed  742  pubUc  works 
projects  as  of  May  19,  1970.  Another 
510  were  imder  construction,  and  507 
projects  were  in  preconstruction  stages. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATNIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation  and  that 
which  he  is  putting  into  the  record  in 
his  extension.  I  appreciate  the  back- 
ground of  combining  the  old  Public 
Works  Law  into  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Law.  as  well  as  making  titles  I-IV  jibe 
with  previously  extended  title  V.  but  I 
am  Ln  a  rather  paradoxical  position  and 
really  rise  to  gain  information  and 
maybe  throw  out  a  new  view,  other  than 
has  been  brought  up  here  on  this  con- 
tinuing legislation. 

My  paradoxical  position  is  that  per- 
haps no  group  uses  this  authorization 
any  more  than  the  southwestern  counties 
of  Missouri,  the  so-called  Ozarks  Moun- 
tain area.  In  fact,  we  have  resources  and 
development  surveys  of  1 1  counties  going 
on,  authorized  by  and  contracted  for  by 
the  Economic  and  Development  Agency, 
and  also  we  participate  in  the  four-Statfi 
Ozarkian  Regional  Commission,  which 
would  be  involved  in  title  'V. 

I  understand  we  are  simply  extending 
the  various  studies  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  down- 
town as  to  ways  to  change  this,  but  I 
wonder  if  in  the  meantime  we  have 
caught  ourselves  on  the  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma, cf  either  control  of  taxpayers'  funds 
granted  through  this  agency  directly  or 
decentralization  and  control  of  the  funds 
through  the  various  Governors  or  the 
planning  agencies. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
maybe  we  have  just  about  planned  our- 
selves out  of  existence.  I  think  we  have 
plans  in  almost  every  agency,  and  rome 
of  these  are  regional  or  multlcounty 
planning  agencies  that  operate  under 
funding  from  the  EDA  are  now  insisting 
through  the  local  appointing  authorities 
of  the  planning  agencies,  usually  the 
Governors  and/or  the  various  county 
courts  in  some  representation  assembled, 
that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  and  we 
cannot  stop  the  planning,  that  thay  must 
be  consulted  on  all  projects,  and  they 
get  continuous  grants  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  more  planning:  yet.  they  seek 
to  control  the  allocation,  if  it  is  decen- 
tralized down  through  the  States  to  the 
respective  Governors  of  the  States.  The 
end    result    is    that,    because    of    the 


dilemma,  because  of  the  power  grants 
versus  the  duplicity  and  overlapping,  be- 
cause of  planning  versus  control,  be- 
cause of  government  versus  local  private 
industry-  assuming  the  initiative,  we 
have  come  to  a  dead  stop. 

My  real  question,  as  a  result  of  this 
preamble,  that  I  ask  the  distinguished 
■gentleman  is:  Have  'e  not  about  arrived 
at  the  time  where  we  ought  to  quit  plan- 
ning and  start  action?  And.  if  so.  how 
can  we  control  it  directly  without  this 
being  segmental  legislation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  at  this  point  is  that  the  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of  the 
problem  as  far  as  the  regional  commis- 
sions are  concerned  imder  title  V. 

May  I  explain  to  the  Members  that 
title  V  is  not  affected  by  this  legislation, 
because  we  extended  that  last  year  for 
a  2-year  period.  At  that  time  we  made 
it  abundantly  clear  to  the  Governors 
and  the  Governors'  representatives  who 
appeared  before  our  committee  at  that 
time,  that  the  committee  was  not  one  bit 
pleased  with  much  of  tlie  work  that  was 
going  on.  I  will  be  candid  and  say  on 
this  fioor  that  I  must  confess  we  were 
particularly  dissatisfied  with  how  our 
commission  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  op- 
erated. It  has  a  choked-up,  incomplete, 
and  superficial  program.  The  so-called 
plan  for  the  Great  Lakes  did  not  have  the 
real  concept  of  a  regional  plan  as  was  en- 
visioned by  the  committee  when  the  EDA 
act  was  set  up.  It  did  not  have  the  depth 
nor  the  breadth  nor  the  type  of  opera- 
tion of  programs  that  had  been  put  into 
effect  very  successfully  in  Appalachia  on 
a  much  larger  scale. 

Some  of  the  commissions  have  come 
up  with  a  good  report.  I  think  the  ctrni- 
mission  covering  the  area  represented  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Ozarks.  has  done  a 
good  job.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  administrator,  it  seems. 

But  the  gentleman  raises  a  really 
valid  point.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this 
matter  will  be  given  a  really  thorough 
going  over,  a  really  good  going  over, 
when  the  EDA  makes  its  report  and  its 
recommendations  on  titles  I'V  and  V  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  want  to  reiterate  I  under- 
stand this  was  bringing  titles  I  through 
rv  up  to  the  ssmie  termination  date  as 
title  V.  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  it.  nor  be  faultfinding 
with  the  various  regional  commissions  at 
this  particular  point,  although  they  are 
under  study  locally  also,  in  addition  to 
the  department,  and  in  addition  to  this 
fine  commitment. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  wise  and  proper 
that  the  committee  brings  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  today  in  order  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  time  limitation, 
pending  all  the  studies  that  are  going  on. 
In  addition  to  the  regional  commissions, 
there  are  some  planning  groups  that  are 
set  up  under  EDA.  and  there  are  surveys 
being  made  mider  titles  I  through  rv 
also,  which  have  the  s&me  end  result  and 
put  us  on  these  horns  of  the  various 
dilemmas  of  control  versus  decentraliza- 
tion, of  Federal  Government  versus 
State  government,  of  power  groups  ver- 
sus duplicity. 
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I  believe  it  is  wise  to  point  out.  if  in- 
deed the  economy  of  the  times  has  not 
overtaken  the  event,  to  the  place  where 
we  are  at  the  end  of  this  final  fence-gate 
instead  of  starting  point:  the  termina- 
tion, we  seriously  consider  letting  these 
things  lapse  and  the  regular  economy 
take  over. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BLATMK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
concluded  my  remark.-. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem:in  yield" 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  ain  pleased  to  j-ield 
to  the  gentleman!  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  dL'^tin'TUished 
pcntlemsm  from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  a 
provision  in  title  IV  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
which  was  enacted  last  year.  This  is  the 
i.p<-c;6l  impact  program,  which  was  in- 
cluded ill  the  1969  amendments — Public 
Law  91-123.  The  purpose  was  to  make 
parts  of  cr-unties  and  municipalities  eli- 
gible £is  redevelopment  areas.  In  our 
urban  centers  there  are  area  of  hard- 
core unemployment,  containing  large 
concentrations  of  low-income  persons, 
which  did  not  qualify  for  assistance  until 
the  special  impact  program  was  created 
last  year. 

For  title  rV',  last  year,  $50  million  was 
authorized.  I  understand  that  $50  mil- 
lion is  authorized  again  this  year. 

I  commended  tlie  committee  last  year 
for  its  inclusion  of  these  pockets  of 
E>ovoity  witliin  major  cities,  an  objective 
which  I  aiid  others  had  long  sought.  In 
fact,  I  had  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
compUsh  this  since  1963  and  testified  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  on 
several  cccosions.  Unfortunately,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
has  not  as  yet  designated  any  special 
impact  area,  nor  has  it  set  aside  any 
funds  or  e;-tablished  guidelines  for  the 
special  impact  program.  The  failure  of 
EDA  to  fimd  the  program  is  distressing. 

My  question  is  this:  Was  it  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  last  year  in  ap- 
proving the  special  impact  program  to 
have  the  EDA  fund  it  and  move  alidad 
with  W 

Mr.  BLATInIK.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

There  is  a  problem  in  these  areas  of 
che  so-called  severe  concentrated  unem- 
ployment, which  teclinically  we  could  not 
define  as  a  redevelopment  district.  Actu- 
ally they  had  severe  economic  distress 
and  were  truly  and  justifiably  entitled 
to  assistance,  and  should  be  getting  as- 
sistance. 

All  I  caii  say  at  this  point  is  that  we 
will  certainly  check  with  EDA  to  see 
what  assistance  they  are  planning  to  give 
to  these  hird-coie  unemployment  areas. 
Thev  ct-itauiiy  should  have  been  doing 
fomethinK  by  now.  I  a^'^ure  the  gentle- 
maji  thai  we  will  check  on  that  promptly 
and  report. 

Mr.  RYA:;.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  do  want  to  xmderline 
ihat  we  are  very  much  concerned  about 
this  and  look  with  great  favor  on  this 
type  of  assistance,  which  we  feel  is  thor- 
oiighly  lustihed  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  know  the  committee  be- 
lieved    that    assistance     was    urgently 


needed.  That  is  why  the  special  impact 
program  was  enacted.  The  situation  is 
more  critical  now  th ui  last  year  because 
hard-core  unemployment  persists  and  is 
even  more  acute  than   t  was  last  year. 

I  appreciate  the  gcniicinan's  assurance 
that  he  will  do  whatever  he  can  to  see 
that  EDA  docs  in  fact  implement  the 
program. 

iMr.  JONES  of  Alabama  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson'  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  tit  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  concept, 
which  legislatio.T  I  had  the  privilege 
to  cosponsor  and  in  which  I  believe  I 
have  played  a  part  in  developing  legis- 
lation covering  that  program  since  the 
introduction  of  the  original  bill.  I  rise 
today  to  support  another  ver>'  worthwhile 
program — tlie  Economic  Development 
Act  of  '965. 

I  beheve  the  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  extending  the 
authorization  for  titles  I  through  I\'  of 
this  program  throuch  fi.scal  year  1971  is 
needed  and  necessary.  The  total  amount 
involved  in  this  authorization  is  $770 
million. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  an  effec- 
tive one  in  the  past.  I  r.m  certain  in  the 
years  to  come  as  the  law  is  further  re- 
fined and  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  obtains  an  even  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved  under 
the  legislation  its  effectiveness  will  stead- 
ily increase. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  economic 
situation  and  the  problems  v.e  may  be 
facing  in  the  month.-  ahead  with  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  the  resiiltine 
ever  widening  spread  acrcss  the  Nation 
of  many  of  our  citizens  without  work  it 
is  good  to  know  a  program  such  as  EDA 
is  already  on  the  book.s.  It  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  old  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  the  Public  Work:,  Acceleration 
Act  of  1962,  and,  of  course,  the  act  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  the  Appala- 
chian regional  development  program. 

Its  effectiveness  has  been  proven 
in  many  ways  aero?-  the  country  and  has 
already  provided  assistance  in  my  iiome 
State  of  Alctbama  in  such  areas  as  Scotts- 
boro,  Bridgeport.  Moulton.  and  Athens. 

I  reiterate  my  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  pending  before  us  and  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  this  body. 

I  conclude  by  complimenting  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  '  Mr.  Fallon  >  for  his  fine,  over- 
all leadership  on  thi3  legislation,  and 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Mirme- 
sota  and  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Blatnik  and 
Mr.  Edmondson*  for  the  diligence  and 
efforts  with  which  they  have  pursued 
this  program  to  make  it  the  meaningful 
one  that  it  is.  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  cf  the  minority  side 
cf  the  committee,  and  in  particular,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Harsha  > ,  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Don  H. 
Clausen),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  PrRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  express  approval  of 
this  proposal  for  an  extension  of  1  year. 
This  Ls  appropriate  action. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
ODorations  under  the  Act  m  certain  areas 
where  it  truly  has  fulfilled  its  announced 
objectives.  Whatever  shortcomings  may 
be  ascertained  as  a  result  of  pending  in 
depth  studies,  can  be  corrected.  Tlae  pro- 
gram serves  a  very  useful  purpose  and 
must  be  continued  in  force. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  .-Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  the 
1-year  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hall).  He  has  veiy  well  expressed 
the  same  concerns  that  I  and  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
had  as  it  pertains  to  accomplishing  more 
effective  coordination  cf  economic  devel- 
opment programs.  Tliere  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  at  times 
on  the  part  of  local  plannihg  groups  be- 
cause various  titles  of  the  act  have  been 
considered  as  separate  legislation  with 
diflerences  in  expiration  date.  This  has 
also  compounded  the  overall  work  of  our 
committee  and  perhaps  tended  to  con- 
fuse many  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  bill,  H.R.  15712,  simply  extends  all 
titles  into  a  common  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1971.  This  year's  extension  will 
afford  the  time  needed  to  complete 
studies  and  evaluations  now  going  on  as 
to  the  best  way  to  mold  the  program 
after  that  date. 

Since  the  public  works  and  economic 
development  program  was  brought  into 
existence  in  September  1965,  it  has  been 
strengthened  and  extended  to  cover  ad- 
ditional depressed  regions,  including  the 
Ozark  region  in  which  most  of  the  Tliird 
Congressional  District  of  which  I  have 
the  pri\ilege  to  represent  in  Arkansas 
lies. 

The  regional  commission  program,  as 
well  as  the  public  works  and  development 
facilities  program,  have  been  very  mean- 
ingful toward  my  district's,  and  in  fact 
a  large  part  of  our  entire  State's,  long- 
term  economic  development.  They  also 
have  had  significant  short-term  impact 
on  the  income  level  of  workers  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  actual  construction 
of  certain  projects.  The  EDA  business 
development  loan  and  guarantee  pro- 
gram is  also  most  important  in  stimu- 
lating industry  and  business  to  locate  in- 
vestments in  disadvantaged  areas.  The 
planning  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram also  has  helped  to  supplement  pri- 
vate and  public  initiative  with  assistance 
to  government  entities  in  low-income 
areas  that  will  be  valuable  in  obtaining 
lasting  economic  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  this  legislation  and  while  realizing 
that  it  needs  and  is  going  to  be  further 
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improved,  it  is  even  now  a  very  meaning- 
ful Federal- State-local  partnership  ap- 
proach that  is  effectively  up-giading  and 
creating  jobs  in  areas  where  the  per  cap- 
ita income  level  has  been  lagging  far  be- 
hind the  national  average. 

In  looking  over  reports  of  EDA  proj- 
ects fimded  in  my  district  and  the  EDA 
investment  per  direct  job,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  will  not  take  the  Federal  Gov- 
enrment  too  long  to  make  a  net  profit  on 
the  additional  or  newly  created  personal 
income. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15712,  an  act  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Economic  Development 
and  Public  Works  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
helping  my  distinguished  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  write  the 
first  EPA  Act  5  years  ago,  in  1965.  Al- 
though the  program  has  been  encum- 
bered with  administrative  redtape,  it  has 
been  a  great  tool  for  the  people  of  south- 
ern Illinois  in  helping  themselves.  We 
have  built  industrial  parks,  water  and 
sewer  projects,  access  roads,  and  other 
needed  programs.  Although  the  Nixon 
administration  has  had  a  marked  slow- 
down in  fimding  for  southern  Illinois 
projects,  we  have  several  meritorious  ap- 
plications pending,  and.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
that  we  can  now  move  fonvard  with 
more  fimds  for  southern  Illinois  and 
other  similar  areas  which  have  been  suf- 
fering from  outmigration  due  to  lack  of 
job  opportunities. 

The  1970  census  just  completed  in  my 
district  shows  a  net  loss  of  3,000  addi- 
tional people.  This  is  much,  much  less 
than  the  loss  between  1950  and  1960,  and 
much  of  the  improvement  in  our  econ- 
omy has  been  directly  due  to  Govern- 
ment self-help  programs  such  as  EPA. 
In  the  next  10  years  we  will  be  able  to 
stop  all  outmigration  and  bring  back 
many  of  the  250,000  people  who  have  left 
southern  Illinois  over  the  past  20  years. 

Programs  such  as  EPA  are  a  must  if 
we  are  to  complete  the  job  we  started 
out  to  do — full  prosperity  for  southern 
Illinois  and  the  Nation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  (Mr.  Fallon ),  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatnik).  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson), 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Cramer),  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  ,  and 
the  other  members  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  their  hard  work  on  this 
legislation. 

I  want  also  to  commend  our  very  able 
chief  counsel,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Lorenz,  EDA  Counsel,  and  Mr.  Enfield. 
minority  counsel,  for  their  hard  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  poor  is  to  die  a 
little  each  day.  This  legislation  is  one 
way  to  help  them  live. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  would 
authorize  in  the  next  fiscal  year  $770 
million? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  au- 
thorization request  in  the  past? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  authorization  we  requested 
last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  authorization 
fully  funded  last  year? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  has  never  been  fully 
funded.  I  might  advise  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  funds 
have  been  historically  about  one-third 
of  what  we  authorized  over  the  yeai-s.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  year  we  have  al- 
ready passed  an  appropriation  bill  for 
this  program.  There  are  only  $230,2  mil- 
lion exclusive  of  administrative  exisenses 
cf  the  $770  million  authorized  that  have 
been  appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  pipeline  in 
comiection  with  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Not  in  the  usual  .'^ense. 
But  there  are  authorizations  that  have 
not  been  fully  fimded  that  could  subse- 
quently be  funded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  there  is  money  in 
the  pipeline.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  this  respect  there  is. 
The  authorizations  are  already  enacted 
and  do  not  lapse.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations could  come  in  and  adopt  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  pick  up 
any  of  the  unspent  authorization  funds 
that  have  not  heretofore  been  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  under 
the  previous  authorizations  since  1965? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  can  say  this:  Begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1966  there  has  been  a 
total  of  $3.8  billion  authorized  under 
this  program.  There  has  only  been  $1,449 
million  appropriated  of  the  $3.8  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  some  of  that  remains 
unspent.  Perhaps  committed  but  un- 
spent. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  There  is  some 
carrj'over.  However,  any  uncommitted 
funds  lapse. 

Mr.  GROGS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
.nian  will  put  that  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  1968  there  was  $631,- 
000  carryover,  but  that  was  unobligated 
and  died. 

Now,  the  unobligated  appropriations 
lapsed.  In  fiscal  year  1969  it  was  $870,000 
unobligated.  That  has  lapsed  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  coming  in  and  appro- 
priating the  remaining  unfunded  author- 
rizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R.  15712,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  cosponsor.  The  utilization  of 
economic  development  programs  to  boost 
the  lagging  economics  of  those  areas 
which  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  has  been 
proving  its  merit  since  the  inception  of 
the  idea.  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  began  in  fiscal  year  1966 
with  1,280  such  areas  qualified  for  as- 
sistance. This  number  had  been  reduced 
by  July  1,  1969.  to  910  qualified  areas 


attesting  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
However,  due  to  economic  conditions, 
austerity  programs  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  factors  this  has 
now  risen  to  982  quahfied  areas  as  of 
May  21  this  year,  and  there  are  addi- 
tional areas  to  be  increased.  This  in- 
crease pointedly  indicates  the  need 
for  continuance  of  this  very  successful 
program. 

Tliese  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment programs  stimulate  local  interest, 
local  planning,  and  local  private  capital 
investment  which  serves  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in- 
varia'oly  present  in  disadvantaged  areas. 
Such  programs,  in  addition,  help  reduce 
the  rural  outmigration  to  cities,  which 
outmigration  decreases  the  rm-al  tax 
base  while  it  increases  urban  problems. 
Such  programs  have  another  advantage 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Al- 
though historically  funded  at  less  than 
one-half  the  authorized  amounts,  the  re- 
maining unauthorized  balances  in  any 
1  fiscal  year  represent  a  cushion  for  sub- 
sequent appropriations — that  was  what 
I  was  trying  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa — during  that  year  as  a 
temporal^  job-producing  measure  in  the 
event  of  a  slackening  in  the  national 
economy. 

Under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  such  programs 
as  basic  grant-in-aid.  and  supplementars' 
grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities,  public  works  and  busi- 
ness loans  and  loan  guarantees,  as  well 
as  grants  for  technical  assistance,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects, 
make  up  the  assistance  given  to  areas, 
districts  and  regions — the  three  econom- 
ic development  levels.  An  area  may  be  a 
city  or  a  county;  a  district  is  usually 
several  coimties  banded  together  to 
combat  lagging  economy  by  grassroots 
planning  and  investment;  and  regions 
are  multi-State  organizations  formed  to 
stimulate  economics  on  a  broader  scale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  business  loan  program,  title 
II,  of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration inasmuch  as  others  will  dis- 
cuss other  titles  of  the  bill. 

EDA  is  the  only  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  the  authority  to 
make  business  development  loans  direc- 
ly  to  industrial  firms.  It  also  can  guar- 
antee related  working  capital  loans. 

And  EDA.  makes  these  loans  where 
they  are  most  needed — in  areas  where 
economic  problems  are  severe — in  many 
cases  so  severe  that  without  help  from 
EDA  there  would  be  no  sizable  industrial 
activity  at  all. 

A  survey  of  new  and  expanding  indus- 
trial and  business  facilities  that  have 
been  assisted  under  this  program  pro- 
duced some  notable  findings. 

The  survey  covered  120  businesses  now 
in  operation. 

Although  not  all  of  these  firms  are  in 
full  production,  these  120  projects  have 
produced  about  11.900  permanent  jobs. 

When  these  plants  and  businesses  are 
in  full  production,  it  is  expected  that 
more  than  16,800  jobs  will  have  been 
created. 

As  of  May  8,  1970,  EDA  had  obligated 
$210.7  million  for  245  business  develop- 
ment loans,  and  guaranteed  55  working 
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capital  loans,  for  a  total  of  $24  million. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  money  is  to  be 
repaid,  with  mterest,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  very  important  business  loan  pro- 
gram which  is  funded  under  title  II  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act.  and  which  would,  under 
H.R.  15712.  be  extended  for  1  more  year 
at  a  maximum  authorization  of  S170  mil- 
lion. 

The  economic  development  regions,  or 
regional  action  planning  commissions, 
are  already  authorized  through  fiscal 
year  1971  and  it  is.  of  cour.'=e.  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  15712  to  continue  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  such  as  the  business 
loan  program  I  have  just  mentioned, 
for  areas  and  districts  through  the  saime 
period.  This  legislation  would  also  per- 
mit the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
complete  its  current  indepth  oversight 
and  evaluation  of  these  programs,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evaluation  now  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
to  shortly  be^m  its  hearings  which 
should  bring  into  focus  whatever  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  strengthen  this  vital 
relief  for  economic  distress. 

One  other  important  point.  Although 
H.R.  15712  would  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  titles  I  through  IV  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  a  total  of  S770  million.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  on  May  14.  1970.  the 
House  passed  H.R.  17575.  the  SUte-Jus- 
tice-Commerce  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  which  would  appropriate 
for  the  same  four  titles  and  for  the  same 
fiscal  year  a  total  of  $230.2  million  ex- 
clusive of  oneration  and  administration 
moneys.  Such  an  appropriation  would 
represent  less  than  one-third  of  the  au- 
thorization for  these  programs. 

In  short,  the  passage  of  H.R.  15712, 
which  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  administration,  would  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  all  important  economic 
development  programs  while  evaluations 
are  being  completed  and  determination 
Is  made  concerning  the  necessity  of  basic 
amending  legislation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  committee  have  any  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  faucets  that  are 
spewing  out  dollars  to  so-called  dis- 
tressed a'-eas.  economically  depressed 
areas,  or  what  ever  you  want  to  call 
them?  How  many  faucets  are  there  in 
this  Government  spewing  dollars  out  to 
these  areas  and  communities? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  the  Appa- 
lachia  program  which  is  confined  to  the 
Appalachian  area.  We  have  the  economic 

development  program 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  program  of  this  kind 
comes  right  in  on  top  of  Appalachiia.  or 
does  if 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  It  supplements,  you 
can  get  supplemental  grants  under  the 
Appalachian  program. 


Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words  to  qualify 
under  this  program  an  area  or  commu- 
nity must  declare  itself  at  least  started 
toward  the  poorhouse:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  All  yi-u  have  to  have  is 
a  certain  degree  of  unemployment,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  i^ersistent  underem- 
ployment, and  this  ha^  to  have  continued 
for  a  number  of  jears.  There  is  a  formula 
which  is  set  up  in  the  law  which  you 
must  comply  with  in  order  to  become  eli- 
gible. It  has  to  exist  and  have  existed 
a  substantia!  time,  that  is.  a  condition 
of  substantial  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  and  in  those  areas 
in  which  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  loss  of 
population  due  to  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman—and I  know  of  his  interest  in 
this  matter— may  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  his  committee,  since  they 
deal  with  this  legislation,  that  when  they 
come  again  to  the  House  floor  for  an  au- 
thorization of  this  kind  that  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  they  com.pile  some  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  faucets  and  where 
they  are  located,  in  what  agencies,  and 
departments  of  the  Government,  that 
are  funneling  money  out  for  the  purpose 
for  which  this  bUl  is  directed,  or  similar 
purposes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  While  we  found  that 
the  Appalachian  program,  for  example, 
has  been  a  very  successful  program,  there 
was  need  found  by  the  committee  for 
an  additional  assistance  not  only  in  the 
Appalachian  areas,  but  other  areas  which 
were  not  covered  by  the  Appalachian 
program  which  the  EDA  would  cover. 
Only  c«rtain  limited  areas  could  qualify 
for  Appalachian  help  but  there  were 
other  areas  of  chronic  imemployment 
that  needed  EDA  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  to  know  how  many  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Government  are 
funneling  money  out  on  this  basis  to 
allegedly  distressed  areas.  I  hope  the 
committee  v.  ill  provide  that  information. 
In  the  meantime,  let  me  say  that  I  take 
a  dim  view  of  this  legislation  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  convinced  it  duplicates 
a  number  of  prcgran-^^  in  other  agencies 
and  departments — programs  costing  ad- 
ditional millions. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  just  enunciated  some  of  the 
criteria  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  a 
county  for  EDA  assistance,  such  as  un- 
employment, and  so  forth. 

Now  am  I  correct  in  believing  that  if 
the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
Bl.^tnik).  is  adopted,  that  these  criteria 
then  will  go  out  the  window  because 
these  counties  would  remain  in.  they 
would  be  wedded  in  unless  the  local  au- 
thorities request  that  they  ccme  out  from 
under  the  program? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  I  understand  the 
proposed  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Blatnik".  I  would  not  say  that  is  quite 
accurate.  It  will  probably  wed  in  certain 


counties  who  have  exceeded  this  criteria 
now  for  the  pjist  few  months,  but  I  will 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota to  respond  to  that  inquiry  since 
it  is  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  will  the  gentleman  repeat  the 
question? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Basically,  the  question 
was  that  mider  the  existing  law  there  are 
certain  criteria  that  have  to  be  met  in 
order  to  qualify  under  the  program.  I 
know  that  there  is  some  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  using  the  most 
current  material  in  making  such  deter- 
minations. If  the  ameiidmcnt  proposed 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, that  has  been  mentioned  earlier, 
is  adopted,  then  we  in  effect  will  throw 
out  these  criteria  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
designation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
ignating new  counties,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dedesignating :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Not  really.  The  formula 
will  still  be  in  effect:  it  will  still  exist,  it 
will  still  apply,  but  certainly  we  do  pro- 
vide a  moratorium  for  these  96  coun- 
ties. In  fairness,  some  of  the  figures  used 
in  determining  the  designated  counties 
are  several  months  old,  and  we  know 
what  has  happened  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  the  last  eiglit  months.  They 
are  up  over  5  percent  now,  and  we  have 
130,000  more  unemployed  now  than  we 
had  in  April,  and  in  May.  Tiiere  are  more 
unemployed  month  by  month,  so  we 
should  take  a  relook  to  find  out  realis- 
tically whether  the  figures  used,  the  cri- 
teria figures  that  the  EDA  gets  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Dapartment 
of  Labor,  are  accurate. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  EDA.  We  directed 
them  to  use  these  figures  v.' hen  we  en- 
acted the  legi-slation  5  years  ago,  but  we 
thought  we  would  have  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  and  improvements  by 
now. 

They  need  more  time.  We  will  give  it 
to  EDA  to  make  necessary  recommenda- 
tions. We  support  them  in  this  by 
another  year's  extension  of  their  author- 
izations. In  the  meantime,  all  we  do  in 
fairness  to  the  96  counties  is  that  we 
direct  that  remain  eligible  under  the  act 
till  we  revise  the  law. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  only  way  a  county 
would  be  dedesignated  is  if  your  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  is  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  officials:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  Is  correct.  The 
local  people  can  ask  for  dedesignation. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Duncan),  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  In  my  congressional 
district  the  coimty  I  consider  to  be  my 
poorest  county  would  be  redesignated 
this  month  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  The  decision  was  made  upon 
inaccurate  data  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  think  this  Is  a  good  amendment 
and  it  should  be  adopted. 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  fat  the  request  of 
Mr.  HARSHA*  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  II.R.  15712,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  I  have  supported  this 
legislation  since  initial  consideration  be- 
fore our  committee  in  1965,  and  I  have 
continually  made  every  effort  to  improve 
its  effectiveness,  beginning  with  efforts 
in  committee  at  that  time. 

In  my  supplemental  views  to  House  Re- 
port No.  89-539  on  the  original  legisla- 
tion. I  cited  four  amendments  which  did 
not  pass  in  committee  and  which  I  de- 
clared I  would  offer  on  the  floor.  I  of- 
fered three  and  supported  the  fourth, 
which,  by  previous  arrangement,  was 
offered  by  another  Member  of  this  body. 
Two  of  these  four  amendments  were 
adopted:  one  prohibited  assistance  under 
the  act  when  the  market  to  be  assisted 
was  already  in  oversupply.  This  amend- 
ment became  section  702  of  the  act.  The 
other  amendment  provided  that  every 
State  would  have  at  least  one  area  en- 
titled to  the  advantages  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 

rOtJR    STATES    NOr    COVERED 

I  was  gravely  concerned  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  this  latter  amend- 
ment, especialy  since  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  this  legislation  contained  no 
such  protective  provision,  and  I  so  stated 
in  my  supplemental  views  to  the  1965 
House  report: 

It  Is  only  fair  to  States  which  do  not  have 
areas  that  qualify  for  the  benefit  to  have  at 
lease  one  area,  however  small.  Under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  and  the  fact^,  Kew 
Hampshire.  Vermont.  Hawaii,  and  Delaware 
win  be  left  without  any  area  ccvern^d  as  sDon 
as  the  first  annual  review  Is  completed.  The 
^  reason  that  they  have  areas  now  is  because 

X  of  the  so-called  Proxmlre  amendment,  which 

requires  the  broadest  possible  distribution  of 
the  program,  and  because  of  the  grandfather 
clause  In  the  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  Vermont,  Delaware,  or 
Hawaii,  but  the  reason  that  New  Hampshire 
will  not  qualify  under  the  first  annual  re- 
view Is  because  the  unemployment  rates  in 
our  most  disadvantaged  area  (northern  New 
Hampshire) do  not  qualify  under  the  criteria 
of  S.  1648.  This  Is  because  people  In  north- 
ern New  Hampshire,  when  they  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  work,  have  had  the  'get- 
up-and-go'  spirit  to  go  out  to  find  work, 
often  at  great  pjrsonal  sacrifice.  They  do 
n.^t  stay  at  home  on  unemployment,  but 
their  departures  leaves  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
communities  which  they  have  left.  This 
problem  of  out-mlgratlon.  which  is  a  real 
one.  has  been  almost  totally  ignored  and 
overlooked  by  ARA  officials  who  rely  too 
heavily  on  official  unemployment  statistics. 
The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  to  force 
upon  the  ARA  Administrator  consideration 
of  out-mlgratlon  problems,  but  apparently 
he  remains  unconvinced.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  four  States  that  wlU  be  excluded 
from  ARA  are  small  States,  but  hopefully  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  protect  them 
in  this  Instance  by  adopting  my  amendment. 

I  was  particularly  gratifled  that  two  of 
my  four  proposed  amendments  passed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  four  amend- 
ments were  accepted  out  of  a  total  of  18 
offered  on  the  floor. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  is.  of  course. 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  existing 
levels  of  authorization  for  those  four 
titles  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  which  would  otherwise 
expire  on  June  30,  thus  extending  all  of 


our  economic  development  legislation  to 
an  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1971.  The 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  EDA  title 
V  regions,  as  well  as  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, are  currently  authorized  through 
flscalyear  1971. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  extend 
these  titles  because  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  Pro- 
grams, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  is  currently  conducting  in- 
depth  evaluations,  which  should  lead  In 
the  very  near  future  to  hearings  directed 
toward  necessary  major  legislative 
changes  in  this  field.  The  administration 
is  sim^ultaneously  conducting  evaluations 
of  these  programs  and  will  shortly  sub- 
mit their  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive changes. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  the  present  leg- 
islation has  not  produced  beneficial  re- 
sults to  needy  and  disadvantaged  areas. 
On  the  contrary,  while  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  adequately  combat  the  problems  of 
all  such  areas  has  not  been  available,  our 
subcommittee  evaluations,  though  not 
complete,  have  already  documented  the 
saving  provisions  for  many  troubled 
economies. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

One  particular  area  of  economic  de- 
velopment assistance,  and  one  which  is 
often  overlooked,  is  that  of  the  technical 
assistance,  planning,  and  research  pro- 
grams provided  under  title  in  of  this 
act.  Subsection  <c »  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  would  extend  the  current  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  for  1  more 
year  for  these  programs. 

EDA  technical  assistance  funds  are 
used  to  help  ccmmunities  and  areas  pin- 
point their  problems,  measure  their  re- 
sources, recognize  growth  opportunities, 
and  implement  development  programs 
through  broad  community  involvement. 

Teclmical  assistance  projects  being 
supported  by  EDA  are  in  operation  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Many  of  these  projects  consist  of  feas- 
ibility stud  es  to  determine  how  to  com- 
bine the  human  and  natural  resources 
of  an  area  to  stimulate  economic 
growth. 

I  have  the  results  of  a  survey  of  290 
technical  assistance  projects  which  have 
been  implemented  on  the  local  level 
throughout  the  country.  Its  results  are 
remarkable. 

The  survej'  shows  that  each  EDA  pro- 
gram dollar  of  teclmical  assistance  has 
stimulated  an  average  $33  in  new  invest- 
ment, the  overwhelming  majority  of  it 
from  private  sources. 

New  private  investment  for  the  290 
projects  totaled  about  $253  million  and 
new  public  investment  was  about  $39 
million. 

Planning  grants  from  EDA  enable  a 
community  or  county  or  multicoimty 
area  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  sys- 
tematic development  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  the  tool  needed  to  reach  the 
long-range  goals  of  EDA — more  than 
better  permanent  jobs  and  flourishing 
industry  and  bijsiness  in  the  less  fortu- 
nate areas  of  the  country. 

These  EDA  planning  grants  give  local 
citizens  the  means  to  start  and  continue 
their  long-term  growth  programs.  These 
grants  enable  a  community  to  determine 


just  where  it  stands,  where  it  wants  to 
go,  and  how  it  intends  to  get  there. 

The  third  major  program  undir  this 
title  is  research,  which  is  used  to  help 
measure  the  effectiveness  and  to  deter- 
mine the  future  course  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic development  efforts.  A  major  part 
of  EDA's  research  program  involves  ex- 
ploring capital  markets  and  their  role 
in  economic  development. 

As  of  May  8,  1970,  EDA  obligations 
totaled  $47  million  for  929  technical 
ass:stance  projects:  and  $15.7  million 
for  336  planning  grants.  EDA  also  had 
obligated  $10  million  for  research  proj- 
ects as  of  that  date. 

These  and  other  economic  develop- 
ment programs  covered  under  this  act 
must  be  continued  untU  those  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  our  Nation  no  longer  suf- 
fer the  severe  job  and  income  gaps  be- 
tween the  measure  of  their  economies 
and  that  of  the  Nation's  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  15712. 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Edmondson^  was  granted  i>ermission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  this  simple  1-year 
extension  in  order  to  give  it  still  more 
time  in  which  to  develop  its  own  pro- 
posals. I  do  not  want  to  be  an  obstruc- 
tionist and,  therefore,  will  agree  to  this 
proposal  and  will  support  H.R.  15712. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  this  program,  however,  about  its 
past  and  its  potential. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  this 
act  was  approved  5  years  ago  "to  provide 
Federal  help,  in  coopemtion  with  the 
States,  to  assist  communities,  areas,  and 
regions  in  the  United  States  which  are 
suffering  from  excessive  unemployment 
and  underemployment  by  providing  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  needed 
for  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Its  em- 
phasis is  on  long-range  plarming  and 
programing  for  economic  development 
with  the  objective  of  enhancing  the 
domestic  prosperity  by  tlie  establish- 
ment of  stable  and  diversified  local  econ- 
omies. This  is  accomplished  by  develop- 
ing and  expanding  new  and  existing 
public  works,  providing  loans  for  busi- 
nesses, and  technical  assistance  neces- 
sary to  create  directly  or  indirectly  new 
opportunities  for  long-term  emplojonent 
and  economic  growth." 

These  are  realistic  and  attainable  ob- 
jectives. Coming  from  an  area  of  the 
country  to  which  this  act  applies  di- 
rectly. I  am  in  full  support  of  these 
goals.  The  possibilities  that  are  inherent 
in  the  economic  development  program 
are  exciting. 

It  is  because  we  have  legislation  on  the 
books,  providing  the  authority  to  attack 
long-standing  problems,  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed. We  simply  have  not  made 
the  progress  that  is  possible  under  this 
legislation  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  potential  in  economically 
depressed  areas  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  need  for  new  legislation.  There  is  sim- 
ply a  need  for  improvement  and  eflacient 
implementation  of  existing  legislation. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  EDA  program  in  great  de- 
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tail.  I  have  been  saddened  in  what  I  have 
found.  The  conditions  existing  in  the 
legislation — State  and  local  efforts  and 
initiative — have  been  fully  met. 

The  people  of  northeast  Arkansas  have 
worked  diligently  to  cooperate  with  ofiB- 
cials  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  dipped  into 
meager  funds  in  order  to  acquire  mini- 
mum professional  assistance  required  In 
meeting  the  demands  of  this  agency.  We 
have  tried  in  good  faith  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  EDA. 

Yet.  tr.e^e  people,  who  as  taxpayers 
are  actually  paying  for  the  program,  are 
rebuffed,  and  turned  down  with  little 
or  no  reasoning.  Most  people  are  not  in- 
volved in  these  efforts  for  personal  gain, 
but  out  of  civic  pride.  They  contribute 
their  time,  their  talents,  their  efforts  and. 
in  many  cases,  their  personal  funds. 
Their  only  ?oal  is  to  see  their  towns  and 
cities  develop  economically.  Their  pri- 
mar>'  incentive  is  a  carrot  held  out  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. This  carrot  carmot  then  be  with- 
drawn abruptly,  with  little  or  n«  expla- 
nation, without  doing  great  damage  to 
private  citizens'  inherent  tnist  in  their 
Government.  Many  of  these  communi- 
ties, excited  witJi  the  prospect  of  eco- 
nomic development  through  EDA  assist- 
ance, have  now  lost  faith  and  have  vir- 
tually given  up  on  the  future.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth 
in  the  Public  Worris  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  And  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  the  way  the  Congress  intended  that 
this  program  should  be  operated. 

One  example  might  be  given  to  illus- 
trate my  point.  The  States  of  Arkansas 
and  of  Oklahoma,  which  is  represented 
by  my  good  friend  Congres;man  Edmond- 
soN,  who  is  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, are  now  involved  in  a  project 
wMch  could  help  us  realize  much,  if  not 
most,  of  our  potential.  That  is  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  project.  I 
would  like  to  submit  an  excellent  article 
in  the  May  25  issue  of  U.S.  News  L  WorM 
Report  concerning  this  project  and  its 
potential,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks today. 

This  project  can  open  up  the  entire 
interior  of  Arkansas  and  much  of  Okla- 
homa to  the  trade  arteries  of  the  world. 
With  the  availabihty  of  low-cost  trans- 
portation, the  industrial  opportimities  in 
our  region  become  most  attractive. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  have  worked 
in  good  faith  to  assist  this  important 
project,  developing  resources  along  the 
river.  Ports  are  being  developed.  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  however,  that  this  en- 
tire development  has  gone  forward  with- 
out the  support  or  even  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration which  should  be  viewing 
this  project  with  as  much  excitement  as 
we  are. 

Two  applications  for  port  pro.lects  in 
northeast  Arkansas,  which  bDrder  the 
Mississippi  River  that  has  been  open  to 
navigable  traffic  for  150  years,  have  even 
been  turned  down.  Yet.  these  projects 
offer  the  "new  opportunities  for  long- 
term  employment  and  economic  growth" 
to  which  this  program  is  addressed. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  sup- 
port this  request  for  a  single  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Works  and  EJco- 


nomic  Development  Act.  I  will  be  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  new  proposals  being 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
however,  and  I  can  give  assurances  tiiat 
I  will  examine  these  proposals  closely.  If 
the  program  is  not  achieving  its  stated 
goals,  then  I  feel  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  make  whatever  changes  might  be  nec- 
essary to  make  sure  that  it  does  meet  its 
objectives.  There  is  no  other  justification 
for  existence.  And  if  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  are  not  being  served,  then 
tiiere  is  reason  to  question  the  right  to 
continued  existence  of  this  program.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  people 
of  northeast  Arkansas  are  not  enamored 
with  the  idea  of  passing  laws  just  for  the 
sake  of  putting  them  on  display.  They 
should  exist  to  serve,  or  they  should  cease 
to  exist. 

The  article  follows: 

Seaports  for  an  Inland  Empire 

TULS.^,  Okla. — A  land  with  plenty  of 
room,  and  abundant  resources  Is  opening  up 
here  in  mid-America.  Its  devc'.opmeut  prom- 
ises relief  for  some  of  the  p  >pulation  pres- 
sxire  ihat  is  threatening  to  overwhelm  ma- 
jor U.S.  urban  areas. 

Lifeline  for  this  emerging  region  Is  the 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  Project,  a  wa- 
te.'way  soon  to  be  open  all  the  way  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  Tulsa.  This  ship- 
ping channel,  450  miles  long,  will  give  the 
sparsely  populated  Arkansas  River  Basin 
access  to  the  sea  and  to  14.000  miles  of 
navigable  rivers   and   canals. 

Commerce  on  U.S.  Inland  waterways  ha.? 
Increased  flvefold  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  Arkansas  River  Basin,  which 
Includes  parts  of  six  States,  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  getting  a  piece  of  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion. 

Tulsa,  with  465,000  population  In  Its  met- 
ropolitan area.  Is  alive  with  preparations 
for  the  beginning  of  navigation  late  this 
year  or  early  In  1971. 

■'I  have  to  keep  pinching  myself  when 
I  think  of  Tulsa  becoming  a  port,"  says  a 
banker  who  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
the  project.  "To  think  that  this  area  was 
once  a  dust  bowl  and  the  Arkansas  produced 
nothing  but  floods!" 

TAMING  A  RIVES 

The  once-wild  river  has  been  tamed  by 
upstream  reservoirs  that  will  provide  an 
even  flow  of  water  for  a  charuiel  9  feet  deep. 
A  series  of  17  locks  will  lift  barges  a  total 
of  420  feet  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Port  of  Catoosa  on  Tulsa's  doorstep. 

The  project's  total  cost  of  1.2  billion  dol- 
lars financed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  makes 
it  the  most  expensive  public-works  project 
In  the  nation's  history. 

Tulsa's  Port  of  Catoosa  Is  Just  three  miles 
east  of  the  city's  limits.  Its  development, 
at  a  totai  cost  of  20  million  dollars,  is  well 
under  way.  An  Industrial  park  of  1,500  acres 
will  adjoin  the  port. 

Tulsa  officials  say  that  the  official  esti- 
mate of  13  million  tons  of  freight  a  year  on 
the  waterway,  made  some  years  ago,  is  on 
the  lowslde.  They  see  the  Port  of  Catoosa 
alone  handling  12  5  million  tons  by  1980. 
That  Is  more  freight  than  presently  moves 
throtigh  any  one  of  such  busy  river  ports  as 
St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Pittsburgh. 

PROSPECTS  FOR   GROWTH 

Tulsa,  as  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas,  is  seen  as  the  funnel  through 
which  the  varied  products  of  a  vast  region 
will  flow  to  market.  At  the  same  time,  sup- 
plies for  this  region  will  come  up  the  River. 
For  example,  steel  for  construction  and  fer- 
tilizer for  grain  farms  are  expected  to  be  two 
major  items  handled  in  early  days  of  navi- 
gation on  the  River. 


The  Arkansas  River  B;isln  stretches  from 
the  cotton  lands  of  .\rkansas  through  the  un- 
spoiled Ozark  country,  into  the  cattle  ranges 
of  Oklahoma  luid  Kansas,  and  across  the 
Great  Plains  wheat  fields  to  the  Colorado 
Rockies. 

Cities  of  Uie  Basin  are  young  and  vigorous, 
with  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  In  addition  to 
Tulsa,  there  is  Little  Rock,  the  capital  cf 
Arkaiiiias  with  a  metropolitan-area  popula- 
tion of  323,000,  Oklahoma  City  with  605,000, 
and  Wichita.  Kans.,  with  405.000. 

Resources  include  65  different  minerals, 
and  one  of  the  largest  caches  of  energy  fuels 
to  be  found  In  the  U.S. 

Coal  and  limestone  are  major  resources 
along  the  v.aierway.  This  combination  ofiers 
the  base  for  .steel  plants  and  cement  plants. 
A  natural-gas  field.  50  miles  wide  and  200 
miles  long,  stretches  along  the  River  where 
it  crobses  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  border. 

Navigaiion  w^  opened  to  Little  Rock  In 
October,  1368.  It  reached  Port  Smith  In  the 
spring  of  1970.  and  Is  expected  to  reach  Tulsa 
by  January.  1971. 

A  million  tons  of  freight  was  forecast  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  to  Little  Rock. 
Actually.  2.225  million  tons  moved. 

EXPANEION   OF  INDUSTRY 

Little  Rock's  public  port,  with  terminal 
and  warehouse  facilities.  Is  in  operation.  A 
steel  plant  is  going  up  In  the  industrial  area 
that  adjoins  the  port.  A  million  tons  of  baux- 
l;a  from  Caribbeaix  sources  moved  across  pri- 
vate docks  to  nearby  aluminum  plants  in 
1969. 

A  few  miles  upstream,  at  Russellvllle,  Ar- 
kaasai  Power  &  Light  Company  is  building  a 
nuclear  power  plant  at  a  cost  of  140  million 
dollars.  When  it  siarta  producing  pov.er  la 
1973.  this  facility  will  Increase  the  com- 
pany's generating  capacity  by  20  per  cent. 

At  Dardenelle.  barges  are  unloading  corn 
and  other  feedstuffs  for  the  boominp  chicken 
and  turkey  industry  of  northwest  Arkansas. 

At  Fort  Smith,  a  community  of  70,000.  a 
subsidiary  cf  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Lines 
Railway  has  set  aside  2.000  acres  for  a  port 
and  industrial  park.  This  is  a  furniture-man- 
ufacturing center. 

At  Muskogee,  Okla.,  population  40,000,  a 
port  costing  4  million  dollars  is  under  con- 
struction. 

Many  of  the  nation's  big  corporations  have 
picked  sites  for  development  along  the  Ar- 
kansas River. 

On  April  20.  Kerr-McGee  Corporation  dedi- 
cated a  25-mllllon-dollar  uranium-processing 
plant  near  Sallisaw,  Okla  This  company  also 
plans  to  establish  a  coal-mining  facility, 
costing  20  million  dollars  in  the  region. 

Armco  Steel.  North  .American  Rockwell, 
Skelly  Oil,  and  Phillips  Petroleum  all  have 
plants,  or  will  have,  along  the  River. 

Water-based  recreation  already  Is  a  boom- 
ing Industry  along  the  waterway.  More  than 
a  million  visitors  were  counted  In  1969  at 
14  recreation  sites  around  the  Dardanelle 
reservoir. 

Upstream  are  man-mewle  lakes  behind  dams 
with  such  names  as  Eufaula,  TenkUler.  Fort 
Gibson,  Markham  Ferry,  Oologah  and  Key- 
stone. 

ACCESS  TO    MARKETS 

Water  transportation  brings  this  land- 
locked Basin  into  a  network  of  14.000  miles 
of  adjoining  inland  waterways.  Along  these 
channels,  everything  from  grain  to  iron  ore 
moves  at  the  cheapest  rate  offered  by  any 
form  of  transportation. 

For  a  dollar,  rlvermen  claim,  you  can  move 
a  ton  of  cargo  333  miles  by  waterway,  com- 
pared with  66.7  miles  by  rail,  and  15.4  miles 
by  truck. 

Railways  and  trucking  companies  say  that 
water  transportation  enjoys  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage in  the  Government-built  waterways. 
Rlvermen  counter  that  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation Is  a  stimulus  to  rail  and  truck  lines. 

Their  region,  as  Arkansas  Basin  leaders 
see  It.  has  been  handed  the  opportunity  to 
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develop  without  the  mistakes  that  have  led 
to  overcrowding  and  pollution  in  other  areas 
of  the  U.S.  Arkansas  Senator  John  McClel- 
lan  promises ; 

"We  don't  Intend  to  let  the  River  become 
polluted.  It  Is  easier  to  prevent  It  than  to 
remedy  it." 

Pollutl(ti  standards  have  been  set,  and 
industries  must  promise  to  abide  by  these 
before  their  plans  can  be  approved. 

Emphasis  is  to  be  on  balanced  growth.  A 
special  study  published  May  11  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recommended  that 
32  port  sites  at  small  communities  on  the 
waterway  be  rerervcd  now. 

Over-a'.l  development  Is  anticipated  that 
win  meet  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  calling  for  a  national  growth 
policy  la  his  1970  state-of-the-unlon  mes- 
sage. Said  Mr.  Nixon : 

"We  must  create  a  new  rural  environment 
which  will  not  only  stem  the  migration  to 
urban  centers,  but  reverse  It." 

Tlils  response  to  the  President  came  from 
Jetah  Taylor,  lawyer  in  Ozark,  Ark.,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  boosters  of  navigation 
on  the  .'Vrkanss.s  River : 

"There  has  been  so  much  ta^lk  about  the 
Government  spending  billions  to  build  new 
cities.  I  think  projecto  hke  this  will  develop 
our  rural  areas,  and  the  people  will  come 
naturally.  The  people  will  do  the  building. " 
I  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  fat  tlie  request 
of  Mr.  Harshai  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woiUd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  H.R.  15712 
which  extends  the  authorizations  for  title 
I  tlirough  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  the  promotion  and  continu- 
ance of  the  EIDA  program.  Since  1965,  this 
legislation  has  helped  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial and  community  development  in 
many  areas  across  the  countrj'  which 
have  suffered  from  chronic  low  incomes 
and  high  imemployment.  Unemployment 
is  a  tragic  waste  of  productive  potential 
and  creates  serious  social  problems. 
Through  this  legislation  we  are  dramati- 
cally succeeding  in  creating  employment 
opportunities  where  they  are  most 
needed.  We  are  also  witnessing  a  regen- 
eration of  community  spirit  and  initiative 
to  solve  local  problems.  Through  invest- 
ments in  job  opportunities  we  are  also 
stimulating  community  participation  in 
the  economic  development  process. 

Most  areas  that  are  qualified  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  are  rural  communities 
which  have  been  plagued  with  the  out- 
migration  of  many  of  its  yoimg  and  able- 
bodied  citizens.  The.^e  communities,  most 
of  which  have  been  dependent  on  farm- 
ing and  mining,  are  now  victims  of  auto- 
mation and  resource  depletion.  By  stimu- 
lating rural  growth  through  public  works 
investments,  we  are  reversing  this  out- 
migration  and  thus  helping  to  alleviate 
the  awesome  problems  in  the  urban  areas. 
I  would  briefly  like  to  cite  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  southeastern  Ohio 
with  the  EDA  program.  Through  the  last 
year  EDA  investments  helped  create  new 
and  expanded  water  and  sewer  systems, 
as  well  as  nimierous  otiier  commimity  de- 
velopment programs.  These  facilities 
have  mduced  numerous  industries  to 
establish  plants  in  the  area  and  hold 


promise  for  increasing  industrial  loca- 
tions in  the  future.  Local  enthusiasm  and 
planning  has  been  excellent.  Tangible 
and  meaningful  results  are  being  seen 
throughout  our  area  and  a  new  direction 
of  progress  is  taking  hold. 

There  is  still  extensive  work  and  review 
that  must  be  done  on  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  to  make 
the  program  more  responsive  to  local 
conditions.  Based  on  current  criteria  for 
development  areas,  96  counties  have  been 
recently  de-designated  for  assistance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  unemployment  data  that 
is  now  being  used.  Perry  Coimty  in  the 
10th  Ehstrict  has  been  de-designated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  although 
the  county  suffered  a  population  decline 
of  nearly  1,000  from  1960  to  1970. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  reevaluate  the 
bookkeeping  policies  and  interpretations 
of  data  we  use,  especially  in  those  areas 
still  witnessing  substantial  outmigra- 
tion.  Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  which  would  provide  that 
no  area's  designation  be  ternunated  after 
June  1,  1970.  or  before  June  1.  1971. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  H.*rsha)  was  gianled  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  nearly  5  years  have  passed 
since  the  Congress  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

During  this  period,  the  achievements  of 
this  agency  have  been  noteworthy.  And 
I  think  the  reason  is  that  these  programs 
go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
burdening  distressed  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  basic  problem,  of  course,  is  that  in 
these  areas  there  are  too  few  jobs  and 
too  little  personal  income.  Building  the 
foundation  necessary  for  industrial  and 
commercial  growth  is  the  fundamental 
way  to  solve  that  problem. 

Although  pockets  of  severe  poverty 
often  are  isolated  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  economy,  poverty  itself 
is  not  an  isolated  problem. 

So  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  man 
without  a  job  is  a  man  without  a  future. 
That  is  certainly  true. 

But  we  also  ought  to  consider  tlie  fact 
that  there  are  millions  of  Americans  liv- 
ing in  poverty  who  are  imable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  productivity  and 
strength  of  the  country. 

Their  names  are  on  welfare  rolls  in- 
stead of  payrolls. 

Are  not  the  American  poor  our  greatest 
undeveloped  market?  I,  for  one,  believe 
they  are. 

It  is  economically  sound — if  not  im- 
perative— to  do  what  we  can  to  help  de- 
velop this  market.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  helping  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  help. 

Economic  development  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 

Obviously,  for  the  unemployed  man,  it 
means  a  job  that  provides  decent  wages 
and  self-satisfaction. 

For  the  workingman,  it  means  the 
chance  to  move  ahead  by  securing  a  bet- 
ter job. 

For  the  young  man,  it  means  a  use- 
ful education,  one  that  will  enable  him 


to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  for  his 
share  of  what  the  Nation  has  to  offer. 

For  the  family  man,  it  means  giving  his 
children  opportunities  he  may  never  have 
had. 

For  the  businessman,  it  means  success 
and  the  prospect  of  expansion. 

For  the  community,  it  is  all  of  these 
things  and  much  more.  Without  eco- 
nomic health,  social  health  cannot  exist. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration offers  less  fortunate  areas  of 
America  a  balanced  package  of  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

These  programs  help  distressed  com- 
mimities  restore  economic  vitality  in 
many  ways.  This  aid  might  involve  pie- 
paring  land  for  industrial  use,  or  making 
a  business  loan  to  an  expanding  manu- 
facturing firm,  or  providing  planning 
funds  for  a  municipal  development 
agency,  or  determining  the  best  use  of 
an  areas  resources,  or  constructing  a  vo- 
cational training  school. 

The  people  I  represent  live  in  the  larg- 
est congressional  district  of  California. 
They  live  in  a  20-county  area  bigger 
than  many  of  our  States.  Many  parts  of 
this  district  are  remote.  Many  parts  are 
rich  with  natural  resources.  Some  of 
these  counties  ha\e  high  imemployment 
rates.  Some  have  suffered  from  excessive 
outmigration. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  in  need  of 
long-range  economic  development.  And 
these  programs  aie  helping  to  provide 
the  support  necessary  to  stimulate  this 
development. 

Tlie  EDA  has  approved  more  than  $20 
million  in  public  works  fimds.  business 
loans,  planning  grants  and  teclinical  as- 
sistance to  help  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  wish  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  proj- 
ects EDO  has  approved  and  what  their 
impact  will  be: 

Public  works  funds  totaling  52.85  mil- 
lion will  be  used  to  construct  reservoirs  , 
and  water  and  sewer  systems  at  Donner^., 
Summit,  a  fine  ski  resort  area  in  the  High 
Sierras. 

These  projects  are  expected  to  create 
almost  400  jobs  at  area  resorts  and  busi- 
nesses. Skiing  and  tourism  form  the 
major  source  of  jobs  and  income  for 
residents  of  this  area. 

In  Madera  Coxmty,  construction  of  a 
bottle-manufacturing  plant  has  begun. 
EDA  approved  a  business  loan  of  $3  mil- 
lion to  help  make  this  venture  possible. 
When  operational,  the  plant  is  expected 
to  have  a  work  force  of  at  least  325. 

A  $435,000  grant  was  approved  to  en- 
able the  Tahoe  City  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict to  install  sewer  lines  and  pumping 
stations  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Not  only  will  this  help  curb  pollution 
of  the  lake,  but  it  will  stimulate  com- 
mercial and  tourism  growth  in  Placer 
County  and  help  protect  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  scenic  attractions. 

Last  year,  a  $1.27  million  grant  was 
approved  to  build  a  water  treatment 
plant  and  extend  the  Nevada  irrigation 
district's  water  system  north  of  Grass 
Valley. 

Local  oflBcials  report  that  this  project 
will  result  in  the  exF>ansion  of  several 
industrial  firms  now  operating   in  the 
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area  ajid  tiie  creation  of  more  than  600 
jobs. 

Projects  In  my  district  also  have  been 
approved  for  airport  expansion  programs, 
road  construction,  local  development 
planning,  water  and  sewer  systems,  dam 
and  bridge  construction,  and  feasibility 
studies. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  projects 
did  not  originate  in  Washington.  One  of 
the  many  benefits  from  this  legislation  Ls 
often  overlooked — and  that  benefit  is — 
that  local  initiative  and  participation  are 
strengthened. 

As  a  former  maj-or  of  a  city  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  know  from  firsthand  experience 
that  if  the  process  of  long-range  econom- 
ic development  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
spurred  by  community  concern  and  ded- 
ication. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  in  my  dis- 
trict this  concern  and  dedication  are 
abundant. 

I  fully  support  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  this  legislation 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  vital  step  toward 
balanced  national  growth. 

Mr.  PELLY  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harshai  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ■ 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set let  me  say  I  fully  support  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  The  EDA  has 
as  its  purpose  to  provide  Federal  help  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  to  assist 
communities,  areas,  and  regions  in  the 
United  States  which  are  sufferinar  from 
excessive  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment by  providing  firmncial  and 
technical  assistance  needed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  EDA's  grant 
purpose  has  been  darkened  by  docu- 
mented boondoggling  since  its  inception 
The  history  of  EDA.  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, has  been  more  a  case  of  re- 
placing private  industry  with  taxpayers' 
financed  projects  than  helping  local 
communities.  I  would  like  to  cite  some 
of  these  examples. 

One  such  case  was  when  EDA  financed 
a  $650  000  barge  which  has  been  fully 
equipped  to  freeze  and  store  500,000 
pounds  of  salmon.  The  announced  pur- 
pose of  this  project  was  to  permit  the 
Alaskan  Eskimos  to  become  directly  in- 
volved in  private  business.  This,  cer- 
tainly, was  a  commendable  objective. 
However,  the  fact,  as  I  am  told,  are 
that  this  barge  will  be  in  direct  crippling 
competition  with  an  earlier  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration-financed  plant  in 
Alaska  that  still  owes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money. 

The  SBA  had  granted  a  $300,000  loan 
for  an  individual  to  build  a  freezer  plant 
ashore  on  the  Yukon  River.  If.  however, 
as  it  appears,  the  EDA  competition  puts 
this  man  out  of  business,  then  the  SBA 
will  sustain  a  loss,  but  also  private 
enterprise  will  suffer,  which  I  happen 
to  believe  is  an  important  issue. 

Another  such  case  took  place  in  Dil- 
lingham, Alaska.  In  1968  and  1969,  two 
fisheries  companies  were  contacted  by 
EDA,  according  to  reliable  sources,  with 
the    suggestion    that    this    Government 


agency  do  something  to  assist  or  pai- 
ticipate  in  some  way  to  help  get  a  fed- 
erally financed  fisheries  project.  Evident- 
ly, EDA  could  not  release  the  funds 
as  nobody  in  Dillingham  seemed  quali- 
fied to  give  the  necessary  assuiances  or 
provide  the  know-how  to  get  the  project 
underway. 

So,  these  private  firms  were  told  early 
in  the  summer  of  last  year  that  the  lease 
requirements  would  be  softened  some- 
what so  that  it  could  proceed.  This  lead 
to  a  careful  investigation  by  these  two 
firms,  to  determine  if  they  really  wanted 
to  lease  such  a  federally  financed  proj- 
ect that  includes  a  dock,  cold  storage 
warehouse,  and  freezing  plant.  These 
companies  made  their  proposal  to  lease 
the  new  facilities,  but  in  the  middle  of 
this,  a  native  fishery  co-op  was  formed, 
yet  no  official  word  was  given  the  two 
companies.  Quickly,  the  co-op  was  given 
the  lease,  and  it  is  said  the  co-op  received 
a  loan  from  some  Government  source  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  necessary  financial 
resoonsibllity  to  qualify. 

The  point  is  that  these  private  firms 
did  not  seek  involvement;  thev  were 
asked  by  the  EDA  to  do  so.  Then.  EDA 
turned  aroimd  and  gave  the  project  to 
the  native  co-op  with  the  word  around 
Dilhngham  being  that  if  the  co-op  did 
not  get  it,  nobody  would.  The  result  is 
that  this  is  Federal  funding  of  a  com- 
mercial project  to  operate  in  competi- 
tion with  private  industry. 

There  are  other  cases,  I  am  informed, 
whereby  EDA  has  made  grants  in  other 
parts  of  the  countrj-  and  many  without 
economic  feasibility  being  made  so  that 
the  projects  are  not  successful. 

The  question  of  feasibility  of  a  proj- 
ect is  graphically  demonstrated  in  a  pro- 
posed fisheries  freezing  plant  at  YakuUt. 
Alaska.  I  related  this  case  to  the  House 
on  May  13.  during  debate  on  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  going  into  a 
a  small  Eskimo  community  in  Alaska  and 
granting  a  SI. 800,000  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  freezing  plant.  The  pur- 
pose, according  to  EDA.  was  to  provide 
several  hundred  jobs  for  the  low-income, 
high-unemployment  area.  That  is  a 
quote.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  fact 
is  that  this  town  has  a  native  popula- 
tion of  300.  Tho.se  who  either  are  able  to 
or  want  to  work  have  employment  in  a 
private  enterprise  freezing  plant  in  that 
community.  Again,  the  pattern  of  estab- 
lishing facilities  with  Federal  funds  to 
operate  in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise shows  through. 

The  present  facility  at  Yakutat  has 
been  built  at  considerable  cost  to  Its 
owners.  They  have  invested  some  $200.- 
000  of  their  own  money.  And,  yet,  they 
are  faced  with  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  this  bureaucratic  boondoggle. 

The  point  is  that  the  need  has  not 
been  proved.  Indeed,  those  familiar  with 
the  fishery  resources  of  Alaska,  includ- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  that  State's 
Pish  and  Game  Department,  say  the  area 
will  only  support  one  fish  freezing  plant 
and.  in  short,  it  means  that  the  private- 
ly owned,  existing  plant  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  amount  of  fish  avail- 
able. No  feasible  study  was  made  of  the 


immediately-available  supply  of  fish  to 
accommodate  two  plants. 

I  have  pursued  this  particular  exam- 
ple deeply  within  the  confines  of  the 
Government.  The  frustration  was  over- 
whelming. 

On  March  2.  1970.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Robert  A.  Podesta,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Development,  stating  that 
I  was  informed  the  plans  for  this  plant 
were  about  to  be  approved,  that  I  knew 
no  feasibility  study  had  been  made,  that 
there  were  no  surplus  fish  or  crabs  in 
adjacent  waters,  and  that  the  natives 
themselves  were  opposed  to  the  project. 
I  urged  reconsideration  of  EDAs  plans 
for  approving  the  project. 

Four  days  later  the  grant  was  approved. 
Although  even  after  I  repeated  my  re- 
que.st  for  a  delay.  I  was  not  informed 
of  this  approval.  It  was  immediately 
after  my  protest  that  the  bureaucracy 
quietly  took  control  and  proceeded. 

Let  me  make  my  part  in  this  clear. 
I  am  speaking  as  a  representative  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.  The  owners  of  the 
present  plant  have  their  office  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  do  not  only  the  lessee  of  the 
proposed  plant  in  Yakutat,  but  also  the 
construction  company  that  would  build 
it.  My  position  is  one  of  criticizing  the 
manner  in  which  this  project  has  been 
handled,  in  sheer  disregard  for  the  facts. 
It  is  being  run,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  perpet- 
uate a  system  under  which  no  concern 
is  given  as  to  the  effect  of  projects  on 
local  private  entei-prise. 

In  the  case  of  Yakutat,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  had  a  native  of  that  tiny  Alaskan 
town  tell  me.  "If  you  want  to  help  the 
natives  of  Yakutat,  grant  them  loans  to 
improve  their  fishing  fieet.  They  don't 
want  to  work  in  a  plant,  they  want  to 
fish." 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee find  out  what  EDA  is  doing;  to  delve 
into  these  examples  and  others  so  that 
we  can  bring  a  halt  to  this  obvious  prac- 
tice of  taking  tax  dollars  to  stifie  or 
elmiinate  private  industry. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  announce  my 
support  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  The  basic  objective  of 
this  agency  is  to  help  communities  with 
economic  problems  develop  long-range 
industrial  and  commercial  growth  pro- 
grams. 

Such  a  process  results  in  the  creation 
of  good,  permanent  jobs. 

Because  EDA  projects  are  initiated 
and  implemented  on  the  local  level,  they 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  community. 

Based  on  my  experience  in  business 
and  banking,  I  cannot  emphaize  too 
much  the  importance  of  strong  commu- 
nity effort  in  fostering  economic  growth. 
EDA  support  is  hnked  to  this  tvpe  of  ef- 
fort. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  examples  of 
projects  in  my  district  which  have  re- 
ceived support  from  EDA. 

First.  EDA  approved  a  grant  of  $366.- 
000  to  help  build  what  is  the  first  ski- 
flying  complex  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Called  the  Copper  Peak  Ski-Fly- 
ing Hill,  it  was  the  site  of  an  international 
meet  held  in  late  February  with  more 
than  20,000  persons  attending.  The  ski- 
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flying  structure  is  the  world's  highest  ar- 
tiflcial  slide — equivalent  in  height  to  a 
24-story  building. 

Development  resulting  from  the  Cop- 
per Peak  complex  is  expected  to  create 
at  least  400  jobs  in  the  area  over  a  5-year 
period. 

The  nonprofit  Gogebic  Ski  Range  Club 
is  the  developer  of  Copper  Peak.  The  cost 
of  the  project  exceeded  $1  million. 

Second.  Tourism  and  recreation  are 
vital  to  the  overall  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict. Among  the  tourism  projects  EDA 
has  approved  recently  are  the  construc- 
tion of  marinas  in  Marquette  and  Alpena 
counties. 

The  cities  of  Alpena  and  Marquette  are 
the  applicants  for  the  Federal  funds. 
EDAs  share  of  the  cost  of  these  marina 
projects  will  total  $368,000.  The  EDA 
portion  is  being  matched  with  State  and 
local  funds. 

EDA  has  provided  assistance  to  sev- 
eral ccmmimities  in  Michigan  for  marina 
construction  to  accommodate  the  resur- 
gence of  sport  fishing. 

Third.  At  Bessemer,  a  new  wood-prod- 
ucts plant  began  operations  in  January 
of  this  year  with  the  help  of  an  EDA 
business  loan. 

The  Ironwood  Timber  &  Development 
Co..  received  a  $1.9-milliGn  loan  from 
EDA  to  establish  the  plant.  Total  project 
cost  exceeded  $2.9  million. 

More  than  250  persons  are  expected 
to  be  employed  at  the  facility  when  it  is 
in  full  production,  according  to  company 
officials. 

Fourth.  At  Sault  St.  Marie  in  Chippewa 
County,  EDA  approved  more  than  $1.5 
million  to  expand  a  street-and-bridge 
system  to  serve  two  industrial  parks,  a 
tourism  center,  and  a  waterfront  in- 
dustrial complex.  This  long-range  de- 
velopment will  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  local  economy. 

Fifth.  About  200  industrial  and  serv- 
ice-type jobs  will  be  generated  at  Baraga 
in  Baraga  County  because  of  an  $860,- 
000  project  to  expand  the  village  water 
system.  EDA  has  approved  a  grant  of 
$499,000  to  help  the  community  meet 
this  cost. 

Baraga  officials  report  that  nine  busi- 
nesses in  the  area  will  expand  their  op- 
erations after  the  EDA  project  is  com- 
pleted. 

Sixth.  EDA  has  approved  a  grant 
and  loan  of  $606,000  to  help  develop 
an  industrial  park  at  Iron  River  in 
Iron  County.  The  project  cost  will  be 
$673,000. 

Local  officials  report  three  industrial 
firms  will  locate  in  the  park  after  it  has 
been  developed.  These  companies  esti- 
mate that  their  operations  will  require 
a  total  workforce  of  about  220. 

E3DA  has  approved  a  total  of  about  $12 
million  for  projects  in  the  11th  Congi-es- 
rional  District.  Every  program  this 
rgency  offers  has  been  put  to  use. 

Projects  other  than  those  I  have  men- 
lioned  involve  airport  construction,  in- 
stallation of  water  and  sewer  lines,  con- 
struction of  waste- treatment  plants, 
feasibility  studies  and  the  supplying  of 
administrative  funds  for  economic 
development  districts. 

By  helping  communities  to  help 
themselves,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  is  carrying  out  a  vital 


mission.  I  am  confident  the  value  of  this 
agency  v^-ill  continue  to  grow  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  extend  eligibility  of  those  re- 
development areas  currently  falling  un- 
der the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  from  June  1,  1970, 
to  June  1.  1971. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  take  a  closer 
look  at  its  decision  to  dedesignate  96 
counties  across  the  Nation,  including 
nine  Minnesota  coimties.  on  the  basis  of 
more  complete  and  current  statistics. 
EDA's  decision  to  dedesignate  these 
counties  was  based  on  1969  unemploy- 
ment figures.  In  addition  to  the  most  cur- 
rent unemployment  figures,  such  a  deci- 
sion should  take  into  consideration  out- 
migration  statistics  compiled  in  the  1970 
census,  which  give  a  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  economic  conditions.  For  exam- 
ple, a  large  number  of  counties  in  north- 
em  Minnesota  have  lost  population  in 
the  last  10  years.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  unemployment  problem  in  these 
counties  is  far  from  being  solved,  and 
I  am  certain  that  these  Minnesota  coun- 
ties are  not  the  only  ones  which  have 
experienced  an  outmigration  as  a  result 
of  unemployment. 

EDA  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
more  realistic  formula  on  which  to  base 
EDA  eligibility.  It  would  seem  more 
logical  for  EDA  to  wait  to  take  these 
counties  off  the  eligibility  list  until  this 
new  formula  becomes  operational  and 
EDA  presents  its  new  legislative  program 
at  this  time  next  year. 

I  must  also  stress  that  EDA's  decision 
to  move  its  Duluth  office  to  Chicago  is 
unwise.  In  announcing  this  decision  EDA 
has  stated: 

The  communities  which  have  been  serviced 
by  the  Duluth  office  have  steadily  attracted 
a  large  number  of  projects.  The  office  has 
developed  a  5-year  total  of  543  projects  at 
$143  million. 

Moving  the  office  from  IXduth  to  Chi- 
cago might  bring  a  change  in  emphasis. 
stressing  urban  problems  vis-a-vis  rxiral 
development.  Also  the  move  itself  would 
be  extremely  costly.  Its  location  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  a  strategic 
one  for  the  economic  development  of  not 
only  EKiluth  and  the  Iron  Range,  but  the 
entire  region  of  northern  Minnesota, 
northern  Wisconsin  and  upper  Michi- 
gan, an  area  designated  under  title  'V  of 
the  act  that  lags  behind  the  Nation. 

In  light  of  EDA's  objectives  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  and  providing  job  opportuni- 
ties on  location  to  encourage  people  to 
remain  in  their  home  areas,  I  hope  that 
EDA  will  reconsider  these  decisions  to 
drop  96  counties  from  its  eligibility  list 
and  to  move  the  Duluth  office,  whch  has 
done  such  an  outsanding  job  in  its  pres- 
ent location. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  15712. 
the  bill  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  titles  I  through  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  pleased  with  and  favor  the 
committee  sunendment  which  states: 


No  area  designated  as  a  redevelopment 
area  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  shall  have 
such  designation  terminated  or  modified  In 
accordance  with  such  section  (sec.  402 1 
after  May  1,  1970.  and  before  June  1.  1971. 
unless  the  local  governing  body  of  the  coun- 
ty qualified  under  existing  criteria  for  de- 
deslgnatlon  specifically  requests  de-deslg- 
nation  action. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  have  discussed  tills 
amendment  with  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  am  delighted 
that  Chairman  Fallon  and  his  com- 
mittee have  agreed  to  the  language  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  im- 
portant because  there  are  msmy  com- 
munities and  counties  which  have  com- 
pleted their  overall  economic  develop- 
ment plans  and  are  in  the  process  of 
applying  for,  or  have  actually  submitted 
applications,  for  public  works  grants. 
It  would  be  disastrous  for  them  now  to 
be  cut  off  from  this  source  of  Federal 
assistance  because  of  de-designation 
after  many  months  of  labor  have  been 
put  into  planning  and   pai>erwork. 

My  own  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  experienced  sudden 
i-ises  in  unemployment  twice  within  a 
few  months  as  a  result  of  two  disastrous 
fires,  at  Bondsville,  in  the  town  of 
Palmer,  on  October  4,  1968:  and  in 
Webster,  on  January  1,  1969. 

As  a  result  of  these  fires  in  two  in- 
dustrial complexes  hundreds  of  people 
were  without  jobs.  I  joined  with  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Brooke,  and  then  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe,  in  requesting  Federal  as- 
sistance through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Subsequently,  the 
towns  of  Palmer,  Webster,  Charlton, 
Douglas,  Southbridge,  Dudley,  and  Stur- 
bridge  were  declared  eligible  by  EDA  for 
Federal  assistance  as  a  result  of  high  un- 
employment due  to  the  tragic  fires. 

I  have  been  notified,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  28,  1970,  by  Charles  A.  Fagan  m. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Development,  that 
the  towns  of  Webster.  Charlton,  Douglas. 
Southbridge,  Dudley  and  Sturbridge  will 
be  de-designated  for  eligibility  on  June 
30,  1970.  I  fear  that  the  same  notice  will 
be  given  to  the  town  of  Palmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
tragic  to  remove  these  towns  from  the 
EDA  eligibility  I'st  at  this  time  when 
their  plans  and  goals  for  econOTtiic  de- 
velopment are  now  within  sight.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Fallon  and  members  of 
his  committee  for  including  this  amend- 
ment, and  include  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Pagan's  letter  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

OmCE  or  THD  ASSISTAKT 

Secretart  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC.  May  28. 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mb.  Boland:  As  required  by  Section 
402  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  has  conducted  *n 
annual  review  of  all  areas  which  qualified 
for  designation  vinder  the  terms  of  the  Act 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Based  on  statistics  supplied  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  calendar  year 
1969,  It  Is  app€u«nt  that  some  of  theae  areaa 
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no  longer  fulfill  the  quallflcatlou  require- 
ments of  either  Section  102  or  Section  401 
of  the  Act.  The  qualification  or  designation 
of  each  of  these  areas,  therefore,  will  be  ter- 
minated effective  June  30,  1970.  In  other 
cases  ar'e.is  which  previously  qualified  under 
one  of  the  foregoing  Sections,  now  qvn'.fy 
under  the  other.  These  changes  will  become 
effective  July  1.  1970. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  letters  sent  to  offi- 
cials m  areas  vou  represent  We  fully  realize 
that  some  of'  the  areas  whose  designated 
status  must  be  terminated  may  still  fnll 
short  of  their  full  economic  potcnUal.  It  Is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  plaimlng  which  h-.s 
been  done  bv  committees  in  local  comi.i uni- 
ties will  be  continued  and  that  additional 
economic  gains  will  be  attained. 

At  the  end  of  June,  we  will  notify  officials 
In  areas  which  vXW  continue  to  qualify  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  C.>ples  of  the 
letters  relating  to  areas  you  represent  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  that  time.  Please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us  for  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 
Sincerely, 

Ch.ibles  a.  F.agan  III. 
Deputy  As^stcnt  Secretary 

for  Economic  Development. 


\L-.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  lo- 
cal involvement  is  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
Economic  Divelopinent  Administration. 
This  notion  is  assured  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  that  the  preparation 
of  an  Overall  Economic  Development 
program  precede  approval  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  communities  in  their  ef- 
forts to  create  new  jobs  and  boost  per- 
sonal incomes. 

The  preparation  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment plan,  which  is  referred  to  as 
the  OEDP.  requires  commimity  leaders 
to  consider  tlieir  assets  as  well  as  their 
liabilities.  This  planning  activity  brings 
representatives  of  all  segments  of  the 
community  together  for  i.  sinple  purpose. 
It  also  assures  logical  investment  of 
public  funds  in  support  of  community 
development. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration operates  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams wliich  have  the  versatility  to  meet 
specific  local  needs. 

In  one  area  the  need  may  be  an  in- 
dustrial park  with  facilities  to  accommo- 
date job-generating  private  industry.  In 
mv  neishbcring  State  of  Washington, 
EDA  approved  a  $2,073,000  public  works 
grant  to  help  Klickitat  County  develop 
a  major  industrial  park. 

Through  its  business  loan  program, 
the  agency  approved  a  $3,000,000  long- 
term,  low-interest  loan  to  encourage  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  chemical  com- 
panies to  locate  a  plant  in  the  park.  This 
new  chemical  plant  is  expected  to  serve 
as  the  nucleus  for  economic  growth 
throughout  the  area. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  the 
f  exibility  of  prrirams  conducted  by  the 
Economic  Develo-ment  Administration 
is  the  technical  a.-^istance  being  provided 
the  Lummt  Indians  in  Wa.shington  State. 
EDA  is  providing  technical  assistance 
funds  to  help  the  Lummi  Tribe  conduct 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  tidelands  aquaculture  program. 
This  innovative  fish  and  oyster  farming 
operation  in  the  Lummi  Bay  has  the  po- 
tential for  hundreds  of  new  Jobs,  and 
new  hope  for  the  Lummi  Tribe. 
For  a  commimity  in  my  own  district, 


the  key  to  economic  development  proved 
to  be  William  Shakespeare. 

In  April  1969  EDA  approved  an  $896,- 
000  public  works  grant  to  help  the  city 
of  Ashland,  Jackson  County,  build  an  in- 
door theater. 

In  planning  and  working  to  create 
year-round  jobs,  Ashiand  and  Jackson 
County  officials  realized  that  tourism 
holds   great   potential    for   the   area. 

The  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival 
started  in  1935  and  has  played  to  capa- 
citv  audiences  throughout  the  years.  It 
is  one  of  southern  Oregon's  chief  tourist 
attractions,  but  it  has  been  limited  to 
the  summer  months  only. 

Now.  the  new  theater  will  enable  the 
festival  to  operate  on  a  year-around  basis 
and  play  before  larger  audiences.  This 
means  more  jobs  and  tomist  dollars  for 
the  area.  It  means  that  many  of  the  more 
than  10.000  persons  who  were  turned 
away  from  the  theater's  west  coast 
ticket  offices  in  19G8  will  not  have  to  delay 
any  longer  on  their  plans  to  attend  the 
festival. 

The  indoor  theater  is  opening  100  new 
job  opportunities  in  Ashland.  But  per- 
haps more  important,  it  will  schedule  its 
plays  so  visitors  will  be  encouraged  to 
remain  more  than  one  night.  This  will 
give  them  tiine  to  visit  scenic  spots 
throughout  the  Rc^ue  River  Valley. 

The  theater  WiiS  dedicated  this 
March— proof  that  a  Federal  agency  re- 
sponding to  a  local  need  can  act  quickly. 
A.shland  rai.sed  $896,000,  the  local 
share  of  the  project  cost,  through  a  pub- 
lic subscription  conducted  by  tlie  Festi- 
val Association.  Thus,  local  involvement 
was  extended  from  the  planning  sUge  to 
theater  patrons  throughout  Oregon. 

AngUo  Bowmcr,  the  founder  of  the 
Shakespearean  Festival,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  indoor  theater.  He  said: 


Thanhs  will  come  from  the  young  actors 
who  come  to  Ashland  to  learn  the  profession. 
They  will  express  thanks  Indeed — by  inspired 
performances  in  seasons  yet  to  come. 


Thanks  also  will  be  expressed  by  the 
men  and  women  v.hose  livelihood  is 
earned  in  tourist-related  services  and 
businesses. 

Another  EDA-assisted  project  is  play- 
ing a  key  role  in  tlie  growth  of  the  Coos 
Bay  and  North  Bend  communities  in  my 
district.  With  the  aid  of  a  S710.000  grant, 
the  Coos-Bay  North  Bend  Water  Board 
developed  a  new  source  of  fresh  water  to 
meet  the  needs  of  local  industries  and 
residents.  The  increased  water  supply 
enabled  two  area  films  to  expand  and 
employ  additional  workers.  It  also  is 
making  additional  business  growth  pos- 
sible, thereby  strengthening  the  tax  base 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  EDA,  whose  programs 
are  bringing  new  hope  to  our  economi- 
callv  lagging  areas.  I  urge  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  a"d  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act.  H.R.  15712. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrats  assembled.  Tha-  (al 
.section  105  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 


Development  Act  of  1965  (42  tJ.S.C.  3135>  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1970  '  and 
Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  'June  ao,  lfl7r'. 

(b(  Subsection  (c)  of  section  20 i  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1963  (42  tJ.S.C.  314n  !s  amended  by  strik- 
mg  out  "June  30,  1970"  and  insertins  m  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1971". 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Eccnomic  Development  Act  of  19G5  (42  U.S.C. 
3152)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970"  and  insert- 
ing ui  lieu  thereof  "per  fiscal  year  lor  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30, 197r'. 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3171)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1970"  and  Incortrig  in  lieu 
Thereof  "June  30. 1971". 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading^. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point  under  the  5- 
'yinutc  rule 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

.\MENU.MENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   PLATNIK 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  auLendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blatnik:  On 
page  2,  after  line  9.  add  the  loUowlng: 

•Sec.  2  Notwithstanding  section  402  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3162).  no  area  desig- 
nated as  a  redevelopment  area  f  jr  the  pur- 
p.ises  of  such  Act  shall  have  such  designa- 
tion terminated  or  modified  in  accordance 
with  such  section  after  May  1.  l'J70.  and  be- 
fore June  1.  1971.  unless  the  local  governing 
body  of  the  county  qualifled  under  existing 
criteria  for  de-designation  specifically  re- 
quests cle-dcsii^nation  actlcn." 

Mr.    BLATNIK.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
amendment  in  effect  would  declare  a 
moratorium  for  those  96  counties  wliich 
have  been  designated  by  law  imder  the 
EDA  program  pa^ssed  by  the  Congress. 
Those  counties  have  been  de-dcsignaied 
based  upon  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  validity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  applied  to  the  EDA 
counties,  particularly  the  smaller  coun- 
ties, the  rural  and  semirural  counties,  is 
Questionable.  The  figures  were  aimed  at 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  such  as 
Philadelphia,      Pittsburgh.      Cleveland, 
Gary,  Duluth,  and  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paai  area.  We  did  not  feel  the  figures  are 
realistic  or  accurate,  particularly  as  they 
applied  to  tl'.e  situation  in  recent  months 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  unemployment 
that  has  taken  place. 

The  figures  compiled  a  few  months  ago 
are  being  used  to  establish  the  unemploy- 
ment percentage  and.  as  Members  know, 
an  area  must  reach  6  percent  unem- 
ployment to  be  eligible  under  the  pro- 
gram. 4 

Furthermore,  underemployment  Is  not 
given  the  consideration  and  the  weight 
it  should  be  givei. 

Another  factor  considered  hardly  at 
all  Is  outmigratlon  Counties  have  last 
population.  For  example,  last  year  St.  ^ 
Louis  County  lost.  I  believe,  19.000  in 
population,  mostly  because  people  could 
not  find  jobs.  They  left  the  county,  and 
as  they  left,  of  course,  the  munber  of 
unemployed  dropped.  So  all  of  a  sudden 
there  were  no  job  opportunities,  or  very 
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limited  job  opix)rtunities,  and  the  coim- 
ty  fomid  itself  dedesienated,  which  is 
an  injustice  to  the  county  which  is  ti-y- 
ing  to  make  an  economic  comeback  and 
needs  m.ore  economic  assistwice  to  get  it 
over  the  hump;  it  will  get  over  the  hump 
with  this  a,ssistance. 

In  fairness  to  those  coimties  we  feel 
we  should  continu?  their  designation  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  and  into  early 
next  year,  and  that  EDA,  liaving  pre- 
pared a  complete  roviev/.  reappraisal  and 
reevaluatior  of  these  arefus  for  the  past 
5  years,  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
some  very  significant  I'ecommendations 
for  changes,  modifications,  alterations, 
and  improvements  to  the  nrogram.,  or 
cuts  where  they  may  be  jastified. 

Let  me.  because  tliis  amendment  is 
that  important,  explain  it  in  full  detfiil 
including  the  background  of  events  that 
led  to  my  proposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  of- 
fered in  the  natuie  of  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill.  It  amends  section 
402  of  the  act  that  provides  for  an  an- 
nual review  of  all  areas  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  :et  forth  in 
the  previous  section  and  provides  for  the 
termination  of  eligibility  of  areas  on  the 
basis  of  this  annual  review.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  declare 
a  moratorium  to  those  areas  about  to  be 
redesignated  from  eligibility  to  assist- 
ance for  a  period  of  1  year  to  allow  the 
committee  sufficient  time  to  improve 
upon  the  present  criteria  establishing 
eligibility  without  penalizing  the  areas 
about  to  be  dropped  from  the  eligibility 
status  based  on  unreliable  statistics. 

BACKCROUXD 

Word  reached  the  committee  members 
on  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  that  no- 
tices were  being  sent  to  about  96  counties 
across  the  Netion  advising  them  of  the 
termination  of  their  status  as  "redevel- 
opment areas"  eligible  for  assistance 
under  tlie  act.  based  largely  on  imem- 
ployment  data  in  the  affected  counties. 
Recent  studies  by  the  committee  staff 
into  the  subject  of  estimating  unemploy- 
ment in  small  labor  areas  have  indicated 
that  the  cunent  estimating  process  is 
inadequate  to  establish  valid,  real  work- 
able unemployment  rates.  In  view  of 
these  facts  and  in  further  consideration 
of  the  existing  national  economic  situa- 
tion and  its  impact  on  unemployment  on 
a  national  basis,  the  bill  scheduled  for 
floor  action  last  Monday  was  postponed 
for  1  week. 

Last  Monday,  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Fallon,  directed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans  calling  for 
a  9-month  moratorium  on  "dedesigna- 
tion"  of  the  depressed  area  counties  in 
the  Nation,  and  scheduled  a  Public 
Works  Committee  meeting  for  Tliursday. 
Jime  4.  1970.  on  the  subject  of  imemploy- 
ment  data  in  such  areas. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  Stans  from 
Chairman  Fallon  is  as  follows: 
Committee  on  Public  Work.'s. 
U.S.  House  of  Represent Axrvrs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1,1970. 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  have  just  been 
Informed  of  action  by  your  Department  tc 


de-Ue&ignate  a  number  of  counties  across  the 
Nation  as  rede\  elopment  atea^  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  based  largely  on  unemployment  data 
in  the  affected  counties. 

While  the  de-designatlons  may  be  justified 
tinder  criteria  esiablisheri  under  the  statues. 
a  serious  question  has  been  raised  In  our 
Committee  regarding  dependability  of  these 
cntfia  as  a  true  index  of  curren .  ecoiion\ic 
tna  employment  conditions  in  some  of  these 
counUes.  Recent  staff  studies  indicate  ttroug- 
ly  that  complete  overhaul  of  unemployment 
record-keeping  procedures  may  he  need?c!, 
and  ne  have  long  been  concerned  by  'be 
Inertequacy  of  data  used  to  es'abliah  out- 
mlgratlon  trends  and  problems. 

In  view  of  these  questions,  and  In  funher 
c:)ns. deration  of  the  existing  national  eco- 
noniic  situation  and  its  Impact  on  unemploy- 
ment on  a  national  basis,  I  would  like  lo 
request  an  Immediate  moiaiorium  en  de- 
deslgnatlon  of  all  counties  classified  as  re- 
development areas  as  of  May  1,  1970 — th-> 
moratorium  to  remain  in  effect  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  9  months,  to  March  1,  1971.  Of 
course,  should  tlie  local  government  body  of 
any  county  request  de-designation  based  on 
present  criteria,  I  would  see  no  objection  tc 
de-deslgnatlon  under  such  circumstances  if 
the  criteria  now  in  use  appear  to  justify  it. 

It  would  also  be  ray  h^pe  that  major 
changes  in  EDA  office  locations  might  be  de- 
ferred for  the  same  9  month  period  in  the 
spirit  of  the  "status  quo"  agreement  m  the 
EDA  program  recently  concluded  between 
our  Ci-mmlttee  and  your  Department. 

I  have  scheduled  a  meeting  of  our  ful! 
Committee  on  Thursday,  June  4,  1970.  at 
10:30  a.m..  to  consider  these  matters  and  tc 
'ifford  to  you  or  your  designated  representa- 
tive an  opportunity  to  comment  on  them.  I 
hope  you  will  find  It  convenient  to  meet  with 
the  Conunltt«e  at  that  time. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oeobse  H.  Fali-on, 

Chairman. 

NATIONAL   UXEMPLOYMENT   PICTURE   TODAY 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
national  unemployment  picture  has 
shown  a  steady  rise  in  unemployment 
across  the  Nation.  Economic  indicators 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers for  the  month  of  May  of  this 
year  show  that  the  civilian  labor  force 
seasonally  adjusted  increased  by  103,000 
in  April.  Employment  decreased  by  188,- 
000  and  imemployment  rose  by  291,000. 
The  decrease  in  employment  was  con- 
centrated in  nonagricultural  industries 
where  employment  fell  by  224,000.  The 
national  imemployment  rate  shown  by 
percent  of  civilian  labor  force  season- 
ally adjusted  shows  that  in  January  it 
was  3.9  percent;  in  February  it  was  4.2 
percent;  in  March  it  was  4.4  percent; 
and  in  April  of  this  year  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  4.8  percent.  Figures  just 
released  on  Friday  for  the  month  of 
May  show  an  increase  of  .2  percent  so 
that  our  national  unemployment  rate 
has  now  reached  5  percent. 

STAFF    REVIEW    OF    ESTIMATING    UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  SMALL  LABOR  AREAS 

Committee  staff  have  inquired  into  the 
subject  of  estimating  unemployment  in 
small  labor  areas  and  its  attendant  prob- 
lems. This  detailed  staff  study  leaves  us 
no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that  the 
current  estimating  process  is  inadequate 
to  establish  valid,  workable  unemploy- 
ment rates  which  can  be  used  with  con- 
fidence for  the  smaller  labor  areas  and 


counties  to  which  so  much  of  the  EDA 
effort  is  directed. 

The  procedures  were  designed  over  10 
years  ago  for  use  in  large  labor  areas 
and  are  just  not  applicable  to  small  areas, 
mainly  because  of  their  different  com- 
position and  small  labor  force. 

The  Department  of  Labor  itself,  is 
concerned  about  the  reliability  of  the 
estimating  methods  for  these  small  areas 
and  studies  are  now  undenvay  seeking 
the  necessary  improvement. 

SKCTION  401  CBITERIA  . 

Among  the  criteria  set  forth  for  quali- 
fying areas  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  unemployment  rate  of  an 
area  established  through  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  assembles,  evaluates,  and  for- 
wards annup.Uy.  on  or  before  April  1. 
average  unemployment  rates  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  A  recent 
review  disclosed  that  the  unemployment 
rate  was  the  factor  in  the  qualification 
of  550  of  the  982  redevelopment  areas 
designated  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

An  area  may  qualify  vmder: 

Section  401  <a>  of  the  act  when  any 
one  of  the  following  six  criteria  is  met: 

First.  Unemployment  during  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  has  averaged  6  per- 
cent or  more,  and  the  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment has: 

Averaged  6  percent  or  more  and  has 
been  at  least  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  3  of  the  preceding  4 
calendar  years,  or; 

Average  6  percent  or  more  and  hsis 
been  at  least  75  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  fov  2  of  the  preceding  2 
years,  or: 

Average  6  percent  or  more  and  has 
been  at  least  100  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  1  of  the  preceding  2 
calendar  years. 

Second.  A  median  family  income  of 
40  to  50  percent  of  the  national  average 
and  a  population  loss  of  25  percent  or 
more  over  the  last  10  years — 1950-60 — 
as  the  result  of  out-migration. 

Third.  A  median  family  income  of  40 
percent  or  less  of  the  national  average. 

Fourth.  Suffered  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment resulting  or  expected  to  result  in 
the  sudden  rise  in  unemployment  during 
the  3  years  past  or  3  years  in  the  future 
exceeding  the  national  average  by  50 
percent  or  more. 

Fifth.  Indian  reservations  or  Indian- 
owned  areas  which  manifest  the  greatest 
degree  of  economic  distress  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Development  based  on  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  appropriate  State  agency. 

Sixth.  Selected  for  assistance  under 
the  special  impact  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  or  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  meets  that 
criteria. 

Title  I  only  of  the  act  when  it  has  an 
annual  average  unemployment  rate  of 
6  percent  more  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  In  States  where  no  area 
can  satisfy  the  criteria  listed  above,  one 
area  which  most  nearly  satisfies  the  cri- 
teria becomes  qualified. 

From  the  enumeration  of  the  criteria 
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which  establishes  eligibility  or  assistance 
under  the  act  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
accurate  unemployment  figures  are  vital 
to  locate  those  areas  which  have  the 
greatest  need  for  assistance  under  this 
legislation.  The  committee  is  now  con- 
vinced that  the  unemployment  figures 
now  in  use  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
areas  of  need  as  Congress  intended. 

REPLT    OP   SECRirrARY    STANS  TO    MS.    FALLON'S 
LXTTER 

The  committee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  Thursday  of  this  past  week.  At 
this  meeting  a  reply  to  Chairman  Fal- 
lon's letter  to  Secretary  Stans  was 
presented. 

This  letter  reads  as  follows : 

The  Secrttary   or  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  June  4.   1970. 
Hon.   George  H.  Fallon. 
Chatrman.  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  June  1.  1970  expressing  concern 
over  the  de-deslgnatlon  of  certain  counties 
as  redevelopment  areas  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  question  of  whether  changes  In 
EDA  office  locations  should  occur  during  the 
nine  month  period  beginning  May  1.  1970. 

On  May  5.  1970  Robert  A.  Podesta,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, delivered  a  letter  from  me  to  you 
acknowledging  the  Importance  of  preserving 
the  status  quo  while  your  committee  and 
the  administration  conducted  evaluations  of 
the  EDA  program,  including  designation  cri- 
teria standards,  with  a  \-lew  toward  possible 
revision  of  its  authorizing  legislation.  He 
was  assured  by  your  commUtee.  sitting  In 
executive  session,  that  It.  too.  was  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  status  quo.  In  the 
spirl.t  of  this  mutuality  of  feeling  I  directed 
thatEDA's  so-called  10'-  bonus  program  be 
continued  during  fiscal  1971  despite  a  pre- 
\-lous  decision  to  discontinue  that  program 

In  yotxr  letter  you  request  that  de-deslg- 
natlons.  determined  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  and  based  on  Department  of 
Labor  and  Bureau  of  Census  statistics  in 
accordance  with  the  present  statute,  be  sus- 
pended You  also  request  that  executive  de- 
cisions on  the  proper  locations  of  EI>A  offices 
for  the  efficient  and  effective  operation  of 
that  Agency  by  itself  and  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  suspended  for  a  like  period. 

It  has  always  been  the  prf.ctlce  of  EDA 
to  terminate  the  eligibility  of  areas  based  on 
an  annual  review  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  areas  for  designation.  As  you  know, 
de-deslgnatlon  of  redevelopment  area  does 
not  affect  the  v.^lldity  of  an  application  for 
a  project  where  the  application  has  been 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  de-deslgna- 
tlon. Possible  changes  in  the  de-designation 
procedures  or  in  methods  of  compilation  of 
qualifications  statistics  are  under  review  in 
the  course  of  the  committee's  and  the  ad- 
ministration's evaluations. 

Similarly.  I  feel  that  a  constant  review  of 
office  locations  is  necess.iry  for  prof>er  man- 
agement by  me  of  the  Agency  In  fact.  EDA 
recently  announced  a  merger  of  the  Port- 
land. Maine  and  WUkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania 
area  offices  Into  a  single  office  to  be  located 
In  Philadelphia.  Peniisylvanla.   , 

We  consider  that  both  the  carrrlng  out  of 
annual  review  and  de-deslgnatlon  proce- 
dures, and  the  administratlcn  of  EDA's 
offices,  are  normal  actions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  EDA  in  accordance  with  our  author- 
izing legislation.  I  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  ycu  would  agree  that  we  shotild  not  be 
inhibited   in   our  efforts  to  administer  "this 


program  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Maurice  H.  Stans. 
I  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  this 
particular  explanation  so  that  this  body 
will  have  a  full  grasp  of  the  problem  that 
faces  both  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress today  in  light  of  what  I  have  pre- 
viously emphasized — the  growing  diffi- 
culties in  our  present  nationwide  eco- 
nomic position.  Last  Thursday  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  met  and  heard 
testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  which  sub- 
stantiated the  points  I  have  previously 
made. 

At  that  time  a  reply  was  also  received 
from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  as  I 
have  indicated.  In  the  light  of  this  situa- 
tion we  now  face  on  the  unreliability  of 
some  of  the  factors  which  are  the  basis 
for  designation  of  redevelopment  areas 
and  in  the  light  of  Uie  pressing  economic 
situation  across  the  Nation,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  any  area  which  up  to 
now  has  been  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  program  should  continue  in  that 
category  until  a  firm  and  full  review  is 
made  of  the  criteria  both  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  committee. 

For  this  reason,  this  amendment  is  be- 
ing presented  to  this  body  today  and  I 
urge  its  acceptance  with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
committee  to  act  to  meaningfully  amend 
the  EDA  program  any  and  all  Members 
who  have  problems  affecting  their  dis- 
tricts that  this  program  covers  will  be 
heard  and  with  your  assistance  and  with 
the  work  of  the  committee  itself  we  will 
be  able  to  develop  an  even  better  pro- 
gram than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  my  worthy  colleague.  I 
know  the  problem.  My  district  borders 
his  district.  As  you  know,  the  Cuyuna 
Iron  Range  in  this  area  is  to  be  dedesig- 
nated.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand 
ho'v  such  a  determination  is  made.  I 
believe  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  so  that  the  qualifications  used 
in  this  measure  can  be  brought  up  to 
date.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  th3  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  It  is  true  that  the 
Cuyuna  Range,  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred,  has  been  hard  hit,  and  un- 
employment in  that  county  and  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  risen  as  a  result. 
I  know  of  no  other  irvstance  where  an 
iron  range  was  totally  exhausted  and 
closed.  In  fact,  it  is  a  minuscule  or  min- 
iature Appalachia  Region.  How  one  could 
explain  to  people  in  that  area  that  they 
are  so  prosperous  that  their  area  should 
be  de-designated  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  situation  shows  the  type  of  inequity 
and  injust'ce  thnt  could  be  carried  out  by 
these  dedesignatlons. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  save  time  and  to 


allow  me  time  to  re.'^pond  to  questions 
with  relation  to  areas  of  particular  in- 
terest or  concern  to  Members,  I  shall  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
conespondence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  <Mr.  Fallon  i  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Stans  on  this 
question  of  de-designation.  Mr.  Fallon's 
letter  to  Mr.  Stans  on  the  subject  and 
Mr.  Stans'  reply  are  the  letters  I  refer 
to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
made  very  clear  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  I  thoroughly  and  strongly 
support  it. 

The  gentleman  also  touched  on  a  point 
that  I  think  in  all  fairness  should  be 
emphasized.  The  current  administra- 
tion in  a  very  real  sense  has  considered 
itself  more  or  less  bound  by  the  terms  of 
the  statute  and  the  existing  practice  with 
regard  to  dedesignating  and  the  action 
in  dedesignating.  Some  of  these  actions 
actually  have  been  ones  they  thought 
more  or  less  were  compelled  by  the  pre- 
vious practices  that  had  been  followed 
and  the  statute  as  they  interpreted  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  enactment  of  this  amendment 
today  should  be  considered  as  any  kind 
of  critical  action  or  action  in  direct  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration  with 
regard  to  this  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  neces- 
sary action  that  is  made  sensible  by  the 
availability  of  cuirent  census  data  and 
realistic  reappraisal  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  unemployment  and  outmigration. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  this 
point,  and  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Is  it  not 
true  the  administration  has  followed  the 
law  and  the  regulations,  has  followed 
the  letter  of  this  law  and  the  full  intent 
of  that  law  as  we  drafted  the  legislation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  just  en- 
deavored to  make  that  point.  I  think  the 
administration  in  good  faith  has  been 
trying  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  both  as  to  designa- 
tion and  dedesignation.  We  are  simply 
moving  into  the  situation  where  current 
data  available  indicate  that  if  we  con- 
tinue as  we  have  been,  we  will  be  doing 
some  real  injustice  to  the  people  in  some 
coimties,  and  we  are  trying  to  avoid  that 
injustice. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wanted  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  the 
EDA  was  following  the  legal  require- 
ments of  this  legislation  to  the  letter, 
that  it  was  acting  in  good  faith  with  the 
committee  and  the  intent  of  Congress, 
and  was  in  no  way  at  fault  for  this  situ- 
ation in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The 
EDA  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  its 
hands  tied  in  this  respect  and  until  the 
Congress  changes  the  formula  or  amends 
the  basic  act  it  will  be  confronted  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnssota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  and  senior  member  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation. 

The  fact  that  numerous  economically 
depressed  counties  in  Minnesota  alone 
have  been  notified  that  their  eligibility 
for  EDA  assistance  will  be  withdrawn 
as  of  June  30  shows  that  the  whole 
framework  under  which  eligibility  for 
EDA  assistance  is  determined  must  be 
reviewed.  It  is  clear  that  economically 
viable  areas  are  included  imder  the  EDA 
imibrella  while  those  that  need  help  are 
cast  out. 

The  criterion  generally  used  by  EDA 
is  the  unemployment  rate.  The  trouble 
with  this  criterion  is  that  it  fails  to  show 
what  is  really  going  on  in  a  given  area. 
For  instance,  in  a  rural  area  such  as 
Minnesota  the  imemployment  rate  does 
not  show  marginal  or  submarginal  farm- 
era,  seasonal  workers,  self-employed 
blue-collar  workers,  or  businessmen — all 
of  whom  can  and  do  suffer  from  near 
economic  starvation  without  being  re- 
flected in  the  usual  unemployment  rates. 
Likewise,  the  economic  state  of  county 
or  other  local  governments  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  rates. 

Unemployment  rates  are  particularly 
suited  for  urban  areas  or  rural  areas 
where  there  is  substantial  economic 
growth.  In  urban  areas  almost  everyone 
works  imder  the  umbrella  of  either  a 
corporation  or  a  union.  Thus  seasonal 
work  shows  up  in  unemployment  sta- 
tistics as  well  as  occasional  unemploy- 
ment. In  rural  areas  with  substantial 
economic  growth,  the  self-employed  gen- 
erally become  employers  and  there  is  a 
general  influx  of  people  to  the  area,  al- 
most insuring  a  higher  unemployment 
rate  because  of  the  greater  economic  po- 
tential. 

One  can  readily  expect  persons  with- 
out jobs  in  an  economically  depressed 
area  to  migrate  to  places  where  there 
is  greater  employment  potential  and  an 
opportunity  to  support  one's  family. 
This  outmigration  has  long  been  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  loss  of  economic 
growth  in  rural  America.  A  business  is 
not  so  likely  to  survive  with  fewer  and 
fewer  people  to  serve,  yet  many  busi- 
nesses have  tried  to  hold  on  in  the  face 
of  the  tremendous  outmigration  from 
rural  America.  The  employees  have  long 
left  the  area,  but  the  employer  who  is 
barely  making  a  living  is  not  included 
in  the  unemployment  rate. 

One  final  factor,  particularly  valid  in 
rural  Mirmesota,  which  has  a  real  tear- 
ing on  the  economic  well-being  of  an 
area  but  is  not  considei-ed  is  the  amount 
of  land  which  is  Government  ov^Tied. 
Land  is  the  primary  tax  l>ase  of  most 
local  governments,  but  Government- 
owned  land  goes  off  the  tax  rolls.  One 
coionty  in  my  concessional  district 
which  was  recently  notified  it  would  be 
ineligible  for  EDA  assistance  as  of  June 
30  has  more  than  50  percent  of  its  land 
owiied  by  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Government.  This  county  has  no  industry 
other  than  moderate  tourism,  and  the 
various  county  governmental  units  barely 
know  how  they  are  to  support  the  serv- 


ices they  are  required  by  law  to  give. 
This  county  is  poor — and  now  EDA  wants 
to  deprive  it  of  what  little  assistance  it 
could  get  out  of  that  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  neediest  coun- 
ties are  among  those  scheduled  to  be  de- 
prived of  EDA  assistance  under  present 
criteria.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. The  amendment  offered  by  my 
Minnesota  colleague  must  be  passed  so 
that  an  appropriate  review  may  be  made 
of  this  aspect  of  Federal  economic  as- 
sistance without  prejudice  to  those  areas 
which  clearly  need  assistance  but  would 
be  deprived  of  it  under  current  criteria. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  raises  that  point.  I 
did  not  have  time  to  stress  it.  It  was  In- 
advertence. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  EDA's  operatiMi.  They  are 
required  by  law  to  make  an  armual  re- 
viev,  and  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  established  for  some  time 
that  review  must  be  undertaken  by 
June  1  of  each  year. 

Under  section  402  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required  to  conduct  an  annual 
review  of  all  areas  in  accordance  with 
section  401  of  this  act,  and  on  the  basis 
thereof  shall  terminate  or  modify  the 
designation  of  such  areas,  in  accordance 
with  objective  standards  he  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation.  By  regulation  the 
designation  takes  place  by  June  30  with 
notification  usually  30  days  in  advance. 

This  in  no  way  reflects  any  unwar- 
ranted action  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  does  come  at  a 
time  when  these  coimties  are  entitled  to 
support  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pro- 
posing this  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
eligibility  requirements  of  counties  in  my 
State,  particularly  in  my  district.  For 
over  3  yearo  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
.«;ome  changes  made  that  would  allow 
counties  to  be  eligible  based  on  either 
outmigration  or  unemployment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  the  gentleman  offer- 
ing an  amendment? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  moved  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words.  I  have  not 
offered  an  amendment  yet. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  My  concern  is  that  there 
are  counties  in  my  district  which  should 
be  eligible.  I  would  think,  for  EDA  par- 
ticipation, yet  in  the  space  of  5  years 
they  have  never  been  able  to  get  under 
the  act. 

When  I  talk  with  people  at  the  regional 
office,  they  are  in  sympathy  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  When  I  talk  to 
members  of  the  committee,  they  are  in 
sjmipathy  that  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
When  I  talk  down  the  street  to  the  EDA 
offices,  they  say  this  is  a  problem.^ 

I  was  going  to  offer  an  amendment. 
\  want  to  read  it,  so  that  it  will  be  in 


the  Record.  It  will  take  only  a  minute. 
My  amendment  would  have  read  as 
follows : 

Section  403  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3171)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  any  area  within  an  economic 
development  district  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
which  area  Is  not  eligible  for  designation  as 
a  rede\elopment  area  under  section  401  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  all  titles  of  this  Act 
fcr  so  long  as  such  area  is  within  such  eco- 
nomic development  district." 

The  intent  and  import  of  that  amend- 
ment would  be  to  say  that  if  a  county 
has  been  designated  as  eligible  to  re- 
ceive planning  money  in  an  EDA  district 
that  county  would  automaticsilly  also  be 
eligible  to  be  considered  in  line  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  the  EDA  program. 

I  will  give  an  example.  We  have  an 
economic  EDA  district  in  Bryan.  Tex. 
Seven  counties  are  in  the  district  but 
two  counties  are  not  eligible  for  funds. 
One  of  those  counties  happens  to  be  in 
my  district.  For  4  years  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  that  little  county  brought  in 
imder  this  umbrella,  yet  we  are  no  closer 
today  than  we  were  4  years  ago. 

My  amendment  woiid  say  that  if  a 
county  is  eligible  to  receive  planning 
money  it  ought  to  be  eligible  to  be  a  part 
of  this  EDA  program.  As  it  is.  they  can- 
not participate. 

The  designations  were  made  many 
years  ago.  when  we  had  the  old  ARA  pro- 
gram. The  eligibility  requirements  were 
rather  automatic,  and  a  lot  of  counties 
were  classified  as  'poor"  counties  and 
they  were  brought  imder  it,  or  under  the 
requirements  established  by  law  and  in- 
terpreted down  the  street,  and  they 
would  say  they  could  be  brought  under 
it. 

We  have  heard  a  dozen  different 
Members  today  say  that  they  have  coun- 
ties which  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  pop- 
ulation or  employment  yet  they  cannot 
be  helped.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
intent. 

I  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment.  This 
measure  today  catches  me  somewhat  by 
surprise.  Last  year  when  it  came  up  it 
came  up  under  a  continuing  resolution 
and  in  a  conference  report,  and  we  could 
not  amend  it  under  those  circumstances. 
Now  we  face,  in  effect,  the  same  situ- 
ation. 

What  does  the  committee  plan  to  do? 
What  is  the  intent  about  trying  to  bring 
in  the  counties  which  are  receiving  plan- 
ning money,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  receive  EDA  funds?  Would  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
comment. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  if 
anybody  deserves  an  apology  it  is  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  No  one  has  been 
more  courteous  or  more  consistent,  yet 
thwarted  more  often.  His  patience  has 
exceeded  aH  the  limits  of  frustration. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  cer- 
tainly the  staff  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  committee  members,  and 
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certainly  myself  as  the  cnairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  one  cf  the  original  au- 
thors of  the  program,  not  only  will  give 
the  gentleman's  reccmmendaiion  every 
consideration,  but  ah-o  will  work  closely 
with  the  EDA  to  see  what  recommenda- 
tions they  can  ccm;?  up  with,  and  why 
those  cor.ntie3  (o  which  th?  gentleman 
refers  cannot  b?  declare:^  eligible. 

We  thought,  in  all  sincrrity,  a  year 
ago,  that  by  this  March  these  recom- 
mendations would  be  ready  and  would 
be  put  before  us.  Had  that  happened,  the 
gentleman's  proposal  would  have  re- 
ceived full  consideration.  Perhaps  action 
already  would  have  been  taken. 

Due  to  circumstance's  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  were  unable  to  get  that  done.  We 
do  ask  ihe  gentleman  to  abide  with  us 
for  anotiier  6  to  9  months. 

The  i.-H-VTRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
H.SRSH.1'  was  allowed  to  proceed  lor  5 
additional  minutes,  i 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

What  assurance  can  we  have  that  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
will  come  up  with  these  recommenda- 
tions? We  have  been  waiting  for  these 
things  for  3  or  4  years,  but  we  have  not 
moved  one  bit  closer  to  resolving  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  All  I  can  say  at  this 
point  is  the  gentleman  has  a  very  legit- 
imate complaint.  I  can  assure  tne 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
will  receive  every  consideration  en  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  assiu-e 
the  gentlonsn  that  this  matter  is  under 
study  and  review  by  the  E.^onomic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  that  they 
will  come  up  not  particularly  or  .specifi- 
cally with  this  but  with  various  changes 
and  improvements  that  they  feel  are 
necessary  in  the  law.  I  will  advise  the 
gentleman  further  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  feel  sympathetic  to  his  approach  to 
this  problem.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
are  other  citizens  who  have  come  up 
with  these  same  problems  and  who  have 
recommended  the  same  change  that  the 
gentleman  recommends.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman, also,  from  the  minority  point  of 
view  on  the  committee,  that  we  are  most 
sympathetic  with  his  recommendation 
and  v.-ill  give  it  every  consideration  at 
the  proper  time  when  the  full  commit- 
tee goes  back  to  review  the  total  pro- 
gram and  come  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
studying  the  problem  but  also  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  this 


is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  our 
coumiittee  has  made  the  decision  bimpiy 
to  extend  this  legislation  for  the  one 
year.  In  this  way  we  can  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  factors  sucli  as  the  one  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thunk  tlie  gentlfinan. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administiat  on  will  come  up  with 
a  solution  to  this  matter.  H?re  m  this 
county  of  my  di.>trict  tii.y  have  been 
planning  for  i  years  and  getting  ready 
to  do  something,  but  tiiey  have  never  been 
brought  unuci  ilie  piogram.  This  ought 
to  be  changed.  The  gentleman  recog- 
nizes tliis,  I  am  sue.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  imdorsiand  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  rewrite  the  eligibility  standards.  I  be- 
lieve they  .'hf  uld  be  changed.  But  in  this 
particular  inst-^nce.  if  a  county  is  to  re- 
ceive planning  money,  it  ought  Vj  be  a 
part  of  this  program.  So  at  the  time  that 
tliis  bill  is  presented  in  a  year  from  now 
o:  v.hen  it  comes  up  in  the  other  body, 
we  siiould  get  some  relief.  This  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  the  county  will 
get  the  money.  It  means  tliey  will  have 
to  still  be  approved.  It  means  that  they 
will  b?  consideicd  eligible  and  not  neces- 
sarily that  they  will  rece:\e  tiic  money. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  hope,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Members  on  the  floor  today 
that  we  will  give  your  proposition  vei-y 
serious  consideration,  you  will  withhold 
offering  any  amendment  at  this  time  and 
kt  us  take  it  up  in  due  coiu-se  in  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  asked  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administrations  office  downtown 
to  give  you  specific  recommendations 
looking  toward  working  this  solution,  to- 
gether with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  strong  assertions  made  here  on 
the  floor,  I  will  not  offer  the  amendment. 
But  I  do  ask  the  committee  to  trj-  to 
Correct  this  inequity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  tMr.  Blatnik". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  15712)  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  titles  I 
through  IV  through  fiscal  year  1971,  piu- 
suant  to  House  Resolution  1045,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RECOMMIT    OFFERED   BT   MR.   ZIOK 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


The  SPE.A.I^R.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  am  in  its  present  form,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiil  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ZioN  moves  to  rfcommlt  the  bill  H.R. 
15712  to  the  Commlitee  on  Public  Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.iection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAIs^R.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  hav'e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  thrir  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
PEissed  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  REC- 
REATION. COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSLT:.AR  AFFAIRS. 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Ml'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  sit  today  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  RECENT  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND 
TO  REPORT  ITS  FINDINGS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  976 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That 

(1)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  ap- 
pwint  a  select  committee  ol  eleven  Members 
of  the  House,  two  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  two  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  seven  from  the  House  at 
large  and  shall  designate  one  Member  to 
serve  as  chairman,  which  select  committee 
shall  Immediately  proceed  to  Southeast  Asia 
to  Investigate  all  aspects  of  the  tTnited  States 
military  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
select  committee  shall,  within  thirty  days  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  report  to  the 
House    the    results   of   Its    investigation. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  whether  the  House  Is  sit- 
ting, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 
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Mr,  ROSENTHAL  (during  the  read- 
ing), Mr,  Sp>eaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order, 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
resolution  according  to  the  copy  that  has 
been  given  out  what  the  Clerk  read  has 
been  stricken  from  the  resolution,  the 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  Chair  was  about 
to  instruct  the  Clerk  to  report  the  com- 
mittee amendments  after  the  original 
resolution  had  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

COMMrrlTE    AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  2.  line  1 , 
strike  out  all  of  line  1,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "committee  of  twelve  Members  of 
the  House,  six  of  which  shall  be  from  the 
majority  party  and  six  from  the  minority 
party,  as  follows:  two  from  the". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  it  be  in  order 
under  the  resolution  to  attempt  to  rein- 
state the  "whereas"  clauses  if  it  be 
stricken  without  objection? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  committee  amendment  is 
voted  down  tlien  of  course  the  original 
language  will  be  before  the  House, 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
menury  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  his  parliamenUry  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  What  is  the  matter  now 
being  considered  by  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  matter  now  before  the  House  is 
the  committee  amendment  to  House  Res- 
olution 976.  page  2.  beginning  In  line  2 
and  going  down  to  the  words  "from  the" 
in  line  4.  That  is  the  committee  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CAREY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  tsdcen;  Emd  there 
\^-ere — yeas  227,  nays  95,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  164] 
YEAS— 227 


Abbltt 

'  AnnuoBlo 

Bett« 

Adair 

Arends 

BevUl 

Anderson,  111. 

Ashley 

Blester 

Anderson, 

Beau,  Md. 

Blackburn 

Tenn. 

Belcher 

BUuiton 

Andrews,  Ala. 

BeU.  Calif. 

Blatolk 

Andrews, 

Bennett 

Boggs 

N,  Dak. 

Berry 

Brlnkler 

CXVI- 

— 117&— Part 

14 

Brock 

Haley 

PlnUe 

Broomfleld 

Hamilton 

Poage 

Brotzman 

Hauuner- 

PofT 

Brown,  Mich. 

schmldt 

Price.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hanna 

Pryor,  Arlt. 

BroyhUl,  N.C, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Purcell 

Broyhlll,  Va, 

Harsha 

Quie 

Buchanan 

Harvey 

Qulllen 

Burke,  Fla, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rarlck 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Reid.  m. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hogan 

Relfel 

Burton,  Utah 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Button 

Hosmer 

Riegle 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Howard 

Roberts 

Caffery 

Hunt 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Casey 

Ichord 

Roth 

Cederberg 

Jai-man 

Ruppe 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Calif 

Sandnmn 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Saylor 

Clatisen, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scbneebeli 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Schwengel 

Clawson,  Del 

Kee 

Scott 

Cleveland 

Keith 

Sebellus 

Collier 

King 

Shrlver 

CoUlna 

Kleppe 

Sikes 

Conable 

Kluczynskl 

Sisk 

Corbett 

Kuykendall 

Stubltz 

Coughlln 

Kyi 

Slack 

Cnuner 

Landgiebe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Crane 

Langen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cimnlngham 

Latta 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lloyd 

Springer 

Davis.  Wis. 

Long.  La. 

StaBord 

de  la  Garza 

Lukens 

Stanton 

Dellenback 

McClorj- 

Stelger,  Ariz, 

Deimey 

McCloskey 

Steiger,  Wis, 

Dennis 

McCIure 

Stephens 

Devlne 

Mcculloch 

Stubblefleld 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Stuckey 

Duiican 

McDonald, 

Taft 

Dwyer 

Mich. 

Talcott 

Edmondson 

McKneally 

Taylor 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Madden 

Teague,  Calif, 

Edwards,  La. 

Mahou 

Teague,  Tex, 

Erlenbom 

Main  lard 

Thompson,  Ga 

Esch 

Marsh 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Esbleman 

Martin 

Udall 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Fallon 

May 

Waggonner 

Felgban 

Mayne 

Warn  pier 

Flndley 

Meeds 

Wataon 

Flowers 

Melcher 

Watts 

Flynt 

Michel 

Whalen      ' 

Foreman 

MlnshaU 

White 

Fountato 

Mlze 

WldnaU 

Frellnghuysen 

Mlzell 

Wiggins 

Frey 

Montgomery 

WUaon, 

Fuqua 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

Galin&nakls 

Morton 

Winn 

Garmatz 

Mosher 

Wright 

Goldwater 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Goodllng 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Gray 

Nelsen 

Wylle 

Griffin 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Wyman 

Grover 

Felly 

Zion 

Gubser 

Pettis 

Zwarh 

Gude 

Pickle 
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Adams 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Addabbo 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Konakl 

.\lbert 

Griffiths 

Olsen 

Anderson, 

Gross 

Patman 

Calif. 

HaU 

Patten 

Blaggi 

Hathaway 

Perklnii 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

PhUbln 

Boland 

Hays 

Pike 

Brademas 

Hechler,  W,  Va 

.  Podell 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

RandaU 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hicks 

Rees 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Holineld 

Rodino 

Cabell 

Hull 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Clark 

Kaatenmeler 

Roybal 

Clay 

Koch 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

Leggett 

Scherle 

Gorman 

Long.  Md, 

Shipley 

Delaney 

Lowensteln 

Stokes 

Dent 

McFaU 

Sullivan 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Tieman 

Eckhardt 

Mass. 

T\inTi*!y 

Ed^^-ards,  Calif 

.  Mlkva 

Ullman 

EUberg 

MUler,  Ohio 

Van  Deerlin 

Evans,  Colo, 

Mlnlah 

Vanik 

Flood 

Mink 

Waldle 

Ford. 

Monagan 

Wolff 

WlU  lam  D, 

Morgan 

Yates 

Praaer 

Moee 

Yatron 

Filedel 

Murphy,  111. 

Young 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Gibbons 

Obey 
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Abemethy 

Ford.  Gemld  R 

ONeUl,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Ottlneer 

Ashbrook 

Gallagher 

Paaanan 

AspUiaU 

Gaydos 

Pepper 

Ayres 

Gettys 

PoUock 

Baring 

Gialino 

Powell 

Barrett 

GUbert 

Preyer,  N.C. 

BoUlng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Price,  111. 

Bow 

Hagan 

Pucinskl 

Bmsco 

Halpern 

RaUsback 

Bray 

Hanley 

Held,  NY. 

Brown,  Calif, 

Hajuen,  Wash. 

Reuse 

Burton,  Oallf 

Harrington 

Rivers 

Butb 

Hastings 

Roblson 

Carter 

Hubert 

Roe 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roudebush 

Conte 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ruth 

Conyers 

Kirwan 

St  Germain 

Cowger 

Kyros 

Scbadeberg 

Culver 

Land  rum 

Sr.heuer 

Daddarto 

Lujan 

Staggers 

Daniel.  Va, 

McCarthy 

Steed 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Derwinskl 

McMillan 

Symington 

Dlggs 

MacOregor 

Thompson. » J 

DingeU 

Mann 

Vigortto 

Dom 

Matblas 

Watkins 

Dowdy 

MeskUl 

Welcker 

Downing 

MUler,  Calif. 

WhaUey 

Dulski 

Mills 

Whltehurst 

Farbstein 

MoUohan 

Whltten 

FasceU 

Moorbead 

WilllAms 

Fiah 

Murphy,  NY, 

WUaon.  Bob 

Fisher 

Nichols 

Wold 

Foley 

NU 

So    the 

committee   amendment   wa 

agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr,  Bray, 

Mr,  Whltten  with  Mr,  Bow. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  WUUams. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Watkins, 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr,  Pish, 

Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Conte. 

Mr,  Symington  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Reuse  with  Mr.  Schadebo^. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Hastings. 

Mr,  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Whlte- 
hurst. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Nix. 

lii.  Mann  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Roudebush . 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomia  with  Mr,  Mathlaa. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Price  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs,  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr,  Brasco  with  Mr.  Gallagher, 

Mr,  Conyers  with  Mr,  Harrington. 

Mr,  Burton  of  California  with  Mr,  Powell. 

Mr,  Preyer  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr,  MoUo- 
han, 

Mr,  MUls  with  Mr,  Htmgate, 

Mr,  Downing  with  Mr,  Puclnski. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr  Kirwan. 
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Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mre.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
tngrion. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  L&ndrum  ■*-lth  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 

Messrs.  DENT.  ALBERT,  BYRNE  of 
Pennsylvania,  FRIEDEL,  EILBERG, 
MONAGAN.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  DONOHUE  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  HALEY  and  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

coMMrrrTE  amsndments 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conimltt*e  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 
5.  strike  out  the  word  "seven"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  the  word  "eight". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
Eigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line 
7.  after  the  word  "as",  strike  out  "chairman, 
which"  and  Insert  In  lieu  "chairman.  The". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  viill  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 
10.  strike  out  the  word  thirty"  and  insert 
In  lieu  the  wcwd  "f orty-flve". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendm^it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 
15.  after  the  word  "places",  insert  "as  it 
deems  appropriate". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Committee  anMndment:  On  page  3.  follow- 
ing line  16.  insert: 

"(3)  The  select  committee  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerks,  ex- 
peios.  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable.  The  select  committee 
is  authorized  to  reimburse  the  members  of 
Its  staff  for  travel,  rubalstence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
.select  committee  other  than  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee held  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(4)  The  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers 
slimed  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

PAKI.IAM£MTA>T  INQVIBT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what 
point  did  the  Speaker  put  the  committee 
amendment  which  appears  on  page  1  to 
strike  out  the  preamble? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  question  will 
come  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  976 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
lect committee  of  12  members,  six  from 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  to  go  to  Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  high 
priority  fact  finding  mission  and  to  re- 
port back  its  detailed  observations  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  House  within  45 
days  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  members  of  the  select  committee 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with 
two  being  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  two  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  membership  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
to  this  body  on  the  acute,  urgent  respon- 
sibilities we  all  face  relative  to  Southeast 
Asia — as  individual  Members  and  as  the 
legislative  body  in  closest  contact  with 
the  people.  I  believe  this  is  an  excellent 
resolution,  a  very  timely  resolution,  a 
very  important  resolution,  and  one  which 
should  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  this  afternoon.  To  do  other- 
wise, I  believe,  would  be  a  keen  disap- 
pointment to  most  Americans  who  are  so 
seriously  concerned  and  so  very  con- 
siderably divided  over  our  involvement 
in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  what 
the  future  course  of  that  Involvement 
will  be. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  select  committee  would  not 
come  back  with  briefcases  full  of  recom- 
mendations. Rather,  its  function  would 
be  to  report  accurate,  detailed,  objective 
observations  and  facts  which  I  believe 
would  be  of  great  value  to  each  indi- 
vidual Member  in  deciding  his  own  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia.  While  I  am  sure  the  special  Presi- 
dential task  force  will  do  a  good  Job, 
nothing  can  replace  a  firsthauid  report 
from  one's  own  colleagues.  While  each 
of  us  may  differ  very  much  as  to  view- 
points, we  stand  on  one  great  area  of 
common  ground  in  that  we  each  repre- 
sent and  are  directly  responsible  to  470,- 

000  constituent  American  citizens.  Thus, 

1  believe  a  report  from  a  small  com- 
mittee of  the  House  would  be  of  greater 
value  than  a  report  from  any  other  group. 

I  am  confident  that  our  great  Speaker 
would  see  that  this  committee  would  be 
composed  of  Members  of  varied  view- 
points that  no  one  could  validly  label  it 
a  committee  of  hawks  or  a  committee  of 
dovee.  He  has  always  been  most  fair  and 
prudent  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  will 
say  this  committee  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers some  money.  Of  course  It  will,  but 
only  a  minute  amoimt  compared  with  the 
more  than  $20  billion  we  are  spending  on 
that  war. 


There  are  also  some  who  will  say,  with 
justification,  that  the  presence  of  the 
committee  will  add  to  the  wonies  and 
worklotid  of  our  commanders  out  there. 
This  is  true,  but  as  one  who  has  in  past 
years  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  con- 
gressional visits,  I  believe  I  can  reassure 
my  colleagues  that  the  additional  work- 
load and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
comjnanders  will  be  welcomed  and  Is 
more  than  offset  by  the  appreciation  by 
the  troops  and  others  that  a  committee 
of  Congress  lias  enough  interest  to  come 
out  and  talk  with  them. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  compensation  for 
necessary  employees  and  consultants  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  and  subsist- 
ence, subject  to  action  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  approval  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  this  resolu- 
tion, or  its  equivalent,  has  a  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  71  or  more  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  w€Uit  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
for  being  its  author  and  chief  sponsor 
and  for  all  the  hard  work  he  has  put 
in  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  976. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKEHl.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
plained. House  Resolution  976  provides 
for  a  select  committee  of  12  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  go  to 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  make 
a  report  as  to  what  is  going  on  over  there 
within  45  days.  The  resolution  provides 
that  six  Members  shall  be  appointed 
from  each  side  of  the  aisle,  including 
two  from  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  two  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  balance  to  be  appointed 
from  the  membership  at  large.  I  under- 
stand that  72  Members  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  which  we  are  consider- 
ing this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  a  legislative  commit- 
tee to  go  to  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  House.  We 
have  a  similar  committee  at  the  present 
time  that  I  understand  is  currently,  or 
at  the  present  moment,  returning  from 
Southeast  Asia,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  is  composed  of 
some  Members  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government.  I  do  feel  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  has 
very  definite  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
and  I  feel  that  our  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  a  committee  to  go 
there  with  adequate  time  to  check  into 
the  situation  and  the  various  things  they 
find,  come  back,  and  make  a  report — 
that  Is  all  this  resolution  does. 

I  was  astounded  yesterday,  if  the  CBS 
news  reporting  was  correct,  when  they 
showed  a  picture  of  the  Presidential 
committee  10  miles  inside  Cambodia.  The 
comment  was  that  the  battalion  they  in- 
spected was  equipped  with  new  uniforms 
and  new  boots,  and  theii*  rifles  were  all 
polished  up,  which  I  think  was  more  or 
less  a  superficial  view  of  what  is  going 
on  over  there. 
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I  trust  this  select  committee,  if  the 
resolution   is   adopted,   will   be  able   to 
make  a  more  objective  review  of  what 
is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  than  ap- 
peared from  the  CBS  broadcast  yester- 
day. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.   ANDERSON   of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  and  sponsor  of  the  res- 
olution, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question  before  he 
starts?  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  why 
he  wants  to  strike  out  the  "whereas" 
clauses  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  after  I  make  my  remarks? 
At  that  time  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Anderson)  for  allowing  this  time  and 
compliment  him  on  the  fine  manner  in 
which  he  has  explained  the  merits  of 
House  Resolution  976  to  our  colleagues. 
In  my  remarks  today  I  will  be  appeal- 
ing to  the  good  judgment  and  common- 
sense  of  each  Member  to  consider  this 
measure  on  the  basis  of  its  merits.  And 
this  resolution  does  have  merit. 

In  simple  language.  House  Resolution 
976  would  pave  the  way  for  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  of  12  Mem- 
bers to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  on  a  high 
priority  factfinding  mission.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  with 
two  coming  from  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  two  from  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  eight  from 
the  House  at  large. 

This  group  of  12  colleagues  would  be 
representing  each  one  of  us.  It  would  be 
their  duty  and  responsibility  to  look  into 
many  aspects  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  would  expect  each 
Member  of  the  House  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  suggestions,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  the  select  committee  on  what 
to  see  and  what  to  do.  In  this  way  we 
could  accomplish  what  is  logistically  im- 
possible to  do — that  is.  send  all  435  Mem- 
bers to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  select  committee  would  be  given 
45  days  in  which  to  report  back  their 
findings  to  this  body  from  the  date  of 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  feel  this 
will  allow  them  ample  time  to  make  their 
pretrip  plans,  conduct  a  thorough  on- 
the-site  investigation,  and  draw  up  their 
final  report  for  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
very  important  point  at  this  time  about 
the  objectives  of  the  select  committee. 
It  will  be  their  duty  to  gather  as  much 
factual  and  current  information  as  pos- 
sible on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  make  a  detailed  report  to  their  col- 
leagues and  only  a  report.  They  would 
supply  the  information  this  body  needs 
to  reach  decisions,  and  then  it  would  be 
up  to  each  individuiil  Member  to  reach 
his  or  her  own  opinions.  Each  Member 
will  have  the  facts,  the  same  facts.  The 
conclusions  reached  from  these  fcu:ts 
would  be  at  the  discretion  of  each 
Member. 
Earlier    I   mentioned    the   merits   of 


House  Resolution  976.  One  of  the  first 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  fact  that  the 
lesolution  was  cosponsored  by  71  mem- 
bers representing  both  parties  and  the 
entire  spectrum  of  political  philosophies. 
The  select  committee  possibly  should  be 
made  up  of  members  with  varied  opin- 
ions on  the  Far  East  situation  but 
members  who  would  be  open  minded  on 
their  onsite  inspections  and  observa- 
tions in  Indochina. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  merits  to  me  is 
that  we  will  be  sending  12  Members  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  act  as  our  eyes  and 
ears.  My  three  trips  to  South  Vietnam 
have  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of 
seeing  for  yourself  exactly  what  is  taking 
place  in  Southeast  Asia.  Briefings  and 
situation  reports  such  as  we  receive 
from  time  to  time  are  of  help,  but  they 
are  not  the  complete  answer.  To  use  an 
expression,  "You  have  got  to  be  where 
the  action  is." 

You  have  to  actually  talk  to  our  serv- 
icemen in  the  field,  you  have  to  observe 
the  capabilities  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
you  have  to  talk  to  national  and  local 
Vietnamese  leaders  in  private,  you  have 
to  get  out  in  the  countryside  to  see  our 
pacification  program  at  work,  and  you 
have  to  talk  to  American  civilians  such 
as  missionaries.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
these  and  other  things  on  a  firsthand  and 
personal  basis  if  you  expect  to  really 
learn  about  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  ideal  or  Utopian 
situation  would  be  to  send  all  435  Mem- 
bers to  see  for  themselves.  I  wish  this 
were  possible.  But  since  It  is  not,  the 
next  best  choice  we  have  is  to  send  12 
of  our  colleagues  to  observe  for  each  of 
us  and  have  them  report  back  to  us  in  a 
factual,  objective  and  unbiased  manner. 
Another  merit  to  House  Resolution 
976  is  the  answer  It  would  provide  for  a 
small  group  of  critics  of  the  Congress 
who  say  we  are  not  exerting  the  leader- 
ship we  should  as  far  as  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  is  concerned.  I  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  on  what  we  have  or  have  not 
done  in  the  past.  We  need  to  look  to  the 
future.  I  want  my  vote  to  be  cast  on 
the  most  current  and  thorough  infor- 
mation at  my  disposal.  I  want  to  know 
that  my  vote  will  be  cast  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  and  not  an  assumption  on 
my  part.  I  believe  that  my  12  colleagues 
we  will  be  sending  to  Southeast  Asia  will 
be  able  to  provide  me  with  these  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  cover  only 
the  high  points  and  the  most  compel- 
ling merits  of  House  Resolution  976. 
There  are  others  which  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  be  able  to  £iscertain  for 
themselves  by  reading  the  resolution. 

In  closing.  I  would  only  hope  that  the 
arguments  I  have  presented  today  will 
stir  the  good  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  House  Reso- 
lution 976. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  two  questions?  First,  why 
is  it  proposed  to  strike  the  preamble? 
Why  is  it  the  cc«nmittee  reccwnmends 
strikiog  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  as 


amended?  Second,  do  the  71  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  favor  the  striking  of  the 
preamble  which  apparently  states  the 
rationale  for  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
answering  the  second  question,  that 
would  have  to  be  left  up  to  the  71  spon- 
sors whether  they  would  agree  to  sup- 
port what  the  Rules  Committee  has 
done.  I  will  support  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. They  acted  in  their  wisdom.  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississii>pi  (Mr.  Col- 
mer.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Permit  me 
to  say  first  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  to  any  other  interested  parties 
that  so  far  as  I,  personally,  am  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  difference  to  me 
whether  the  preamble  is  stricken  or  not 
stricken.  I  can  only  enlighten  the  gen- 
tleman, I  hope,  by  saymg  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  considered  this 
resolution,  the  question  was  raised  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  the  pre- 
amble was  such  that  the  resolution  it- 
self covered  all  the  aspects  of  it  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
the  preamble. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  me  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  fiirther 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  substantiation  of 
that  view  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  lines  7  through  12  on  page  2  of 
the  resolution.  That  portion  of  the  reso- 
lution reads: 

The  select  committee  shall  Immediately 
proceed  to  Southeast  Asia  to  Investigate  all 
aspects  of  the  United  States  military  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia,  The  select  commit- 
tee shall,  within  forty-five  days  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  report  to  the  House 
the  results  of  Its  Investigation. 

In  other  words,  the  resolution  itself 
provides  for  the  investigation  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  war,  whereas  the  preamble 
would  only  point  out  and  emphasize 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  this 
purpose:  I  am  the  one  who  moves  to 
strike  the  whereas  clauses  on  every  res- 
olution which  ever  appears  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  have  done  that 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  because 
basically  I  feel  the  Information  as  to  the 
matter  and  the  point  of  the  resolution  Is 
generally  contained  In  the  report. 

I  merely  believe  that  the  whereas 
clauses  are  surplusage.  Hils  is  a  tra- 
ditional position  with  me  and  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  anything  that  might  have 
been  used  in  the  whereas  clauses. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Uetnaii  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  point  out  the  in- 
congruity which  exists  in  the  resolution. 
in  view  of  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
auished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  gentleman  refers  to  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  2.  lines  7 
through  9.  which  read: 

The  select  committee  sb*U  Immediately 
proceed  to  Southeast  Asia  to  Investigate  all 
aspects  of  the  United  States  military  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  .\sla. 

Then  on  page  3  the  following  appears: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  au- 
thoriic  a  select  committee  of  the  House  to 
study  firsthand  the  recent  developments  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  then  report  its  findings 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
forty-five  days  of  ita  adoption." 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee? Is  it  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  the  first  provision 
states,  or  is  It  to  study  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Southeast  Asia  following  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  other  facts 
or  allegations  which  are  alleged  in  the 
whereas  clauses?  What  will  the  commit- 
tee be  expected  to  do? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man permit  me  to  try  to  answer  the 
question  ? 

I  tried  to  state  that  this  provides  for 
a  fact-finding  committee,  which  wiU  re- 
port to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
the  Congress.  They  will  come  back  and 
report  to  the  gentleman  all  the  infor- 
mation they  can  get  about  all  aspects  of 
the  war.  as  possible.  The  gentleman  can 
take  the  information  and  handle  It  In 
anv  way  he  sees  fit. 

the  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mi".  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  have  been  listening  very 
carefully  to  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi,  be- 
cause, as  the  primary  author  of  the  res- 
olution. I  think  his  viewpoint  on  how  it 
should  be  constructed,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  committee,  is  most  important  to 
all  of  us. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  the  com- 
mittee should  have  varied  points  of  view, 
should  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
House,  should  be  openminded  and  totally 
imbiased. 

I  totally  support  this  position.  I  sup- 
port the  stricken  as  well  as  the  unstricken 
whereas  clauses,  which  are  an  indication 
of  the  Interpretation  of  the  author  of 
the  resolution. 

I  am  trying  to  bring  out  that  my  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  is  in  terms  of  an 
openminded  unbisised  committee.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  agree  on  this 
point:  I  should  like  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  has  authored.  I 
micht  suggest  myself  to  the  Speaker.  I 


should  like  to  do  all  I  can  to  get  all  the 
facts  possible  for  this  House  to  pass  judg- 
ment on.  However.  I  happen  to  be  a  colo- 
nel of  infantry  in  the  inactive  reserve.  I 
therefore  feel  my  judgment  could  be 
colored  by  my  rank  in  the  military,  and 
if  chosen  on  the  committee  I  would  re- 
sign because  of  the  affiliation  with  the 
military,  in  order  to  have  no  problem 
with  respect  to  my  judgment  as  a  member 
of  the  military  serving  in  the  House. 

Would  the  gentleman  believe  that  this 
situation  might  have  an  effect  on  any- 
one serving  on  this  committee? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  aiming  at  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  bill,  namely,  myself,  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  any  objection  to  my  serving 
on  this  committee  that  will  be  selected, 
I  certainly  believe  he  should  make  his 
intentions  known  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  certainly  have  no  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  think  I  could  have  an  unbiased 
opinion  even  though  I  do  hold  a  com- 
mission in  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  as  though  I  could. 
In  the  three  trips  that  I  have  made  over 
there  before  I  feel  as  though  I  gained 
something. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
handling  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  whether  it  is  true  that  he 
has  declined  to  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  That  Is 
correct.  Yes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  procedure,  apparently  standard 
procedure  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
that  no  amendment  to  this  resolution 
can  be  considered  or  debated.  I  have 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment.  It  was 
circulated  to  the  membership  last  Friday, 
as  soon  as  I  heard  about  this  resolution, 
proposing  language  to  be  added  to  the 
resolution  that  the  Members  to  be  ap- 
pointed should  be  "representative  of  the 
varying  points  of  \1ew  on  the  President's 
actions  in  Indochina,  including  both 
critics  and  supporters." 

Now,  with  due  respect  to  the  Speaker — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Speaker  would  Intend 
to  appoint  representatives  of  varjdng 
points  of  \1ew  on  this  matter — a  pro- 
vision like  this  should  be  In  the  resolu- 
tion. It  would  assist  the  Speaker  in  his 
task  of  appointing  a  representative 
group.  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  not 
personally  interested  in  being  appointed 
to  this  study  team,  but  I  think  those  who 
share  some  of  my  views  should  be  repre- 
sented. 

There  are  at  least  four  major  different 
points  of  view  on  this  subject.  There 
are  those  who  are  so  strong  in  their  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war  that  they 
support  the  so-called  end  the  war 
amendment,  set  forth  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 1000.  There  are  those  who  are 
critical  of  the  Cambodian  operation  and 
who  were  among  the  145  who  voted  on 
May  7  for  an  opportunity  to  vote  against 
extension  of  the  war  into  Cambodia 
amendment.  There  are  those  who  support 


the  President.  The  fourth  group  com- 
prises those  who  favor  much  stronger 
military  action  than  we  have  taken  to 
date. 

If  this  committee  is  to  be  created  It 
ought  to  include  representatives  of  all 
these  points  of  view.  It  should  also  In- 
clude Members  who  will  have  the  In- 
clination to  question  what  they  are 
shown,  to  look  behind  it  and  to  make  in- 
quiries on  their  own. 

A  story  in  today's  New  York  Times 
shows  the  kind  of  tour  that  the  military 
in  Vietnam  likes  to  arrange  for  visiting 
dignitaries,  a  real  Potemkln  village  type 
of  tour. 

How  many  Members  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  committe  can  speak  Viet- 
namese? Probably  none.  But  there  should 
be  some  who  will  at  least  imdertake  to 
get  their  own  interpreters,  so  they  can 
talk  with  confidence  directly  to  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

In  short,  there  are  all  kinds  of  reasons 
why  there  should  be  a  representative 
group  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
concern  he  has  shown  that  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  representative  of  all  the 
viewTXJints  on  both  sides  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  question.  I  agree  with  liim,  and  I 
would  like  to  state  for  his  information 
that  this  has  been  the  declared  intent 
from  the  inception  of  the  introduction 
of  this  resolution.  I  did  not  put  my  name 
on  the  resolution  until  after  conferring 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  having  heard  that  it  was  his  in- 
tent that  this  be  broad  based.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
it  was  discussed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  everyone  who  testified  that 
if  this  was  going  to  be  a  worthwhile 
committee  and  an  assignment  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry, 
it  should  be  broad  based.  I  believe  the 
Speaker  has  every  intention  of  making 
it  that. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  take  it  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  shares  my  view- 
point that  the  four  Members  who  were 
appointed  to  the  President's  study  team 
from  the  House  were  representative  of 
only  one  point  of  view  on  the  Vietnam 
war  and  did  not  constitute  a  representa- 
tive selection  of  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  not  care  to 
prejudge  the  President's  selection,  but  I 
would  say  to  him  I  feel  certain,  on  the 
basis  of  this  resolution,  that  the  Speaker 
will  appoint  a  group  to  go  to  Southeast 
Asia  which  will  be  more  responsive  to  the 
broad-based  feelings  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  than  the  group  returning  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  but  I  will  none- 
theless seek  an  opportunity  to  offer  my 
amendment.  To  that  end,  I  will  demand 
a  vote  on  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution.  I  urge  those  who  would  sup- 
port an  amendment  of  the  character  I 
have  offered  or  who  object  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  permits  no  amendments  to 
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vote  down  the  previous  question  at  the 
end  of  the  debate  so  that  we  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  on 
amendments  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  seek  a  vote  on  that 
because  I  believe  the  legislative  history 
has  already  been  set. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
cMr.  Hall)  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  this  debate. 
I  have  watched  this  resolution  arise  and 
I  certainly  have  nothing  against  those 
who  have  journeyed  to  South  Vietnam  at 
their  own  expense  and  have  come  back 
with  their  own  information.  I  have  no 
inclination  to  oppose  additional  informa- 
tion of  any  type  for  the  Members  of 
the  House,  but  with  the  one  reminder 
that  "information"  does  not  become  "in- 
telligence" until  it  is  distilled  on  the 
basis  of  "need  to  know"  In  the  military, 
and  is  truthfully  portrayed. 

I  have  nothing  against  architects  ex- 
ercising oversight  and  surveillance  of  the 
many  problems  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  we  need 
an  extra  commission  or  another  group 
of  otu-  own  or  Bjoy  other  going  into  a 
theater  of  operations  like  South  Vietnam, 
just  about  as  much  as  we  need  extra 
holes  In  the  head. 

There  have  been  far  too  many  people 
who  have  gone  there  already.  Tliis  is  an 
area  for  Invitation  Into  a  high-risk  area, 
of  foreign  speech,  by  another  sovereign 
nation,  primarily.  Our  armed  services 
are  there  on  this  basis  and  are  far  too 
busy  to  become  impressed  hosts. 

We  have  just,  by  action  or  call  of  the 
Chair,  voted  an  open-ended  proposition 
on  the  resolving  clause  hereto,  and  we 
certainly  are  subverting  and  overlap- 
ping the  powers  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  this  House  which  Is 
properly  constituted  to  exercise  section 
8,  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  or  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Committee  or  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  funotion.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  actually 
ruiming  the  war  and  how  It  can  be  op- 
erated after  the  poUcy  Is  set  by  Congress, 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
the  broad  policies  such  as  numbers  and 
funding  set  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  United  States — Is  that  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Congress  can  set  the  broad 
policy  as  we  did  In  the  case  of  tlie  F^il- 
bright  resolution,  but  the  strategic  and 
tactical  military  procedures  and  the 
"how,"  are  constitutionally  delegated  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  and  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  too  much 
congressional  quarterbacking  and  sec- 
ond guessing  of  the  commanders  in  the 
theater  of  operations.  To  paraphrase, 
never  have  so  many  armchair  generals 
said  so  much  about  so  little  they  never 
should  have  said  in  the  firs*  place.  There 
is  unnecessary  duplication. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
the  records  will  show,  turned  down  a 
position  on  the  present  Presidential  fact- 


finding delegation,  on  the  basis  that 
somebody  needed  at  this  time  to  say 
"No.  take  the  expense  of  going  over 
there  and  back,  which  is  a  questionable 
trip,  and  apply  it  on  the  Federal  deficit 
and  let  us  protect  the  taxpayers  at 
home."  Especially  Is  this  aM>licable  here 
in  the  legislative  body  of  the  people 
where  trade,  taxes,  tariffs,  and  tevlas 
must  originate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  unnecessary  dup- 
lication. It  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  a  chajice  for  a  "junket"  with 
a  "well-earned  stopover  in  fair  Hawaii" 
for  a  few  days  on  the  way  b€ick. 

The  "hawks"  and  "doves"  are  being 
turned  Into  carrier-pigeons  and  are 
mimicking  the  myna  bird. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
should  vote  this  down  out  of  hand,  and 
vote  down  both  the  whereas  and  re- 
solving clauses,  and  then  I  think  we 
should  vote  down  the  entire  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  and  join  him 
In  his  opposition  to  this  resolution  and 
unjustified  junket.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  least  the  House  could  do  would  be  to 
postpone  action.  If  that  Is  possible,  until 
the  special  congressional  committee  that 
was  this  morning  In  Hawaii  gets  back 
here  from  Vietnam  and  reports. 

This  is  a  further  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money  at  this 
time.  Again,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  his  opposition,  and  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  contributions.  I  realize 
that  there  are  some  here  who  think 
that  that  was  a  window-dressing  com- 
mission, and  all  facts  will  not  be  ascer- 
tained. I  doubt  If  more  facts  can  be 
obtained  In  45  days  In  canned  briefings 
by  the  military  than  were  obtained  in  7 
days.  I  doubt  they  could  learn  more  if 
setting  In  the  ARVN  General  Assembly  in 
view  of  the  language  barrier.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  an  unofacial  but  personal  count 
of  Representatives  of  Congress  journey- 
ing to  the  theater  of  («jerations  indicate 
that  over  175  have  been  there  in  the 
last  5  years.  I  think  it  is  time  we  quit 
the  feather-merchants  touring  to  the 
theater  of  operations,  and  who  sub- 
sequently make  the  convenient  stopover 
in  Hawaii  on  the  way  back,  and  let  the 
generals  and  the  buck  privates,  the  sea- 
men and  the  admirals,  the  Air  Force  gen- 
erals and  the  airmen,  get  on  with  win- 
ning the  war,  and  bring  our  men  back 
home  safely. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Galifianakis)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  976.  a 
resolution  to  send  a  select  committee  of 
House  Members  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  for  partisan 
thoughts,  not  while  American  soldiers  are 
dying  every  hour  in  Vietnam  and  In  Cam- 
bodia. Today  is  not  the  occasion  for  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  to  sit 
in  opposite  comers  and  sulk  Instead  of 
joining  together  to  end  the  war. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  Commu- 
nist activities  in  Southeast  Asia  has  now 
been  with  us  for  25  years  and  has  shad- 
owed the  terms  of  five  Presidents  and 
12  Congresses.  And  in  recent  years,  as 
public  dissension  over  the  war  has  in- 
creased, the  conflict  has  begim  to  tear 
at  the  foimdations  of  our  Government 
itself. 

Because  we  in  the  Congress  appro- 
priate the  funds  to  continue  the  war.  we 
have  our  own  constitutional  resp>onsi- 
billty  In  military  affairs.  Under  article  I, 
the  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare 
war,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
and  to  raise  and  support  armies — ^with 
the  provision  that  no  military  apprcnana- 
tlon  shall  last  longer  than  2  years.  These 
are  clear  constitutional  responsibilities. 
It  is  time  that  we  met  them. 

As  Congressmen,  we  must  share  In  the 
burden  which  this  war  has  become.  And 
we  can — if  we  do  not  play  the  game  of 
obstruction — help  the  President  to 
achieve  his  announced  goal  of  ending 
the  war.  To  do  so  we  must  meet  our  own 
constitutional  obligations. 

That  is  why  I  support  this  resolution. 
It  Is  only  a  hesitant  first  step,  but  it  Is 
a  beginning  toward  confronting  the 
problem  of  ending  the  war. 

This  select  committee  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  reach  its  own  conclusions 
about  American  commitment  in  South- 
east Asia  bfised  on  the  facts,  not  on  emo- 
tions or  dead  theories.  It  is  answerable 
to  the  Congress  and  to  no  one  else.  I 
would  not  predict  what  information  the 
committee  might  bring  back,  of  whether 
that  information  would  sustain,  supple- 
ment, or  differ  from  the  information  of 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  campaign,  the 
President  annoimced  that  he  would  try 
to  bring  us  together.  On  no  issue  is  it 
more  Important  that  we  come  together 
than  on  the  way  to  end  the  war.  If  we 
do  not  work  for  this  goal — Congress  and 
President.  Republicans  and  Democrats — 
then  the  war  will  continue  Uke  a  machine 
that  Is  beyond  our  control. 

But  if  we  do  cooperate,  then  we  can  end 
the  war  and  end  it  safely  and  quickly. 
And  we  can  do  much  to  restore  the  proper 
role  of  the  Congress  in  foreign  policy  by 
meeting  the  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  evaded  for  so  long. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  not  a  partisan  attempt  to  de- 
tract from  the  President.  Rather,  it  Is 
an  effort  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  facts  to  act  Intelligently — In  concert 
with  the  administration,  and  not  against 
it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Rosenthal)  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri,  but  I 
think  for  somewhat  different  reasons. 

Very  candidly,  the  operative  language 
in  the  resolution  suggests  that  the  select 
committee  shall  proceed  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  military  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
Congressmen  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
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being  out  in  the  field,  and  I  have  urged 
all  my  coUeagues  to  travel  the  world  over 
to  learn  about  our  military  involvement 
and  foreign  aid  institutions,  but  in  this 
connection  I  think  we  ought  to  just  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do 
have  committees  of  Congress  constitu- 
tionally charged  with  these  responsibili- 
ties. I  feel  personally  aggrieved  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  shunted 
aside  while  this  special  committee  is 
raised  to  stardom  to  render  what  could 
be  a  very  important  report,  and  have  a 
ver>'  signiilcant  public  relations  aspect 
on  the  American  public. 

My  view  of  why  this  would  not  be 
useful  at  this  time  is  that  if  any  M«nber 
of  the  Congress  is  legitimately  interested 
in  all  aspects  of  the  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  then  the 
way  to  properly  do  this  is  to  hold  open 
public  hearings  on  the  basis  for  our  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  There 
should  be  a  review  and  analysis  of  the 
secret  treaties  and  commitments  that 
the  US  Government  is  involved  in  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

If  this  visit  is  going  to  be  a  quickie 
military  inspection  of  Cambodia  and  the 
caches  involved,  then  may  I  say  it  is  go- 
ing to  turn  into  a  charade  and  virtually 
a  whitewash,  and  then  it  would  do  a  great 
disservice  to  this  body  that  we  all  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for. 

Frankly.  I  feel  aggrieved  that  more 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  did  not  see  fit  to  make  this 
argument,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  that  committee  has  indeed  the  re- 
sponsibility and  ability  and  the  where- 
withal to  conduct  this  kind  of  investi- 
gation. One  military  investigation  will 
lead  to  another.  We  will  find  out  that 
we  collected  x  number  of  rifles  and  have 
reported  i  number  of  dead. 

But  the  American  people — and  they 
should  be  genuinely  concerned  in  what 
we  are  domg  in  Southeast  Asia — should 
listen  to  all  sides  of  the  case,  and  to 
what  George  Ball  said  before  our  com- 
mittee the  other  day,  when  he  said  that 
he  regretted  the  decisions  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  so  far  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Cambodia,  because  it  is  a  re- 
peat of  the  fateful  earlier  decisions  taken 
by  its  predecessors.  And  he  said,  in  lead- 
ing up  to  that : 

We  mistook  TonJtinese  aggression  for  Chi- 
nese imperlallsin  and.  faiUng  to  scrutinize 
the  menace  In  terms  of  Its  marginal  rele- 
vance to  the  power  balance,  we  committed 
the  power  at  our  command  to  a  terrain 
where,  for  both  physical  and  political  rea- 
sons, it  was  Impossible  to  use  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Sjaeaker,  there  are  political  issues 
and  answers  to  the  problem  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  until  those  political  issues  can 
be  settled  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  terminated.  For  that 
reason.  I  oppose  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Fulton  I  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  times  of  emergency  and  In 
times  of  pressure,  there  is  often  made 
poor  law  by  those  having  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision.  This  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  take  the  time  to  debate 


extensively  and  in  depth  what  is  meant 
by  this  resolution.  House  Resolution  976. 
It  is  amazing  to  find  such  broad  cospon- 
sorshlp  by  Members,  and  such  disagree- 
ment aa  to  what  the  resolution  means. 
For  example,  to  strike  the  preamble  from 
the  resolution,  stilkes  the  reason  for  the 
resolution,  the  area  of  reference  and 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  have  accurate  and  detailed  in- 
formation, from  the  bill.  Is  this  expedi- 
tion of  House  Members  to  set  out  to 
Southeast  Asia  with  the  general  Instruc- 
tion 'to  Investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
United  States  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,"  as  a  line  and  a  half  on 
page  2  oi  the  resolution  provides?  One 
half  of  line  8,  and  line  9  on  page  2 
of  the  bill  are  the  only  authority  for 
a  world-shaking  investigation  ofiBcially 
made  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Imagine  making  the  investi- 
gation in  depth  for  the  purpose  of  U.S. 
official  congressional  action,  with  no 
hearings,  no  witnesses,  no  sources,  no 
checking  of  briefings  by  military  person- 
nel of  our  own,  or  any  other  country, 
with  the  requirement  erf  report  shall  be 
made  within  45  days  of  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  Queen  Isabella  did  better  In 
her  instructions  to  Columbus. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  for- 
mally set  up  standing  committees  that 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  military  policy  in 
this  House,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  we  have  a  committee  on  the 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  this  House. 
The  House  has  given  jurisdiction  of  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  the  particular  appropriation 
subcommittees,  who  have  Jurisdiction  of 
these  various  elements  of  U.S.  mone- 
tary and  financial  commitments  abroad, 
stemming  from  everything  from  U.S.  aid 
of  a  military  tjrpe  to  peacetime  economic 
and  development  aid.  even  to  education 
and  cultural  welfare  programs. 

I  raise  a  question  on  what  is  meant 
by  the  vague  generality  on  page  2,  line 
9.  "in  Southeast  Asia."  Our  study  com- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee went  to  nine  coimtries  in  South 
and  East  Asia:  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Phil- 
ippines, Formosa.  Okinawa,  Japan,  South 
Korea,  India,  and  Pakistan,  and  also 
Hong  Kong.  We  were  unable  to  cover 
Australia.  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand, 
Indonesia.  Malaysia,  Biuma.  How  can 
South  Korea  with  47,000  troops  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  be  ignored?  Seoul  is 
certainly  not  in  Southeast  Asia,  nor  is 
Tokyo,  and  so  forth. 

What  countries  comprise  the  term 
"Southeast  Asia"?  This  can  be  any 
number  of  countries.  It  is  not  just  a  few 
countries.  Does  this  just  include  North 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia?  Of  course 
not.  Such  a  limited  view  and  such  a  lim- 
ited study,  as  proposed,  is  not  only  im- 
possible, imbecilic,  but  dangerous. 
"Facts"  based  on  this  study  can  very  ad- 
versely affect  the  carrying  on  of  the  war, 
but  our  US,  relations  around  the  world, 
our  many  U.S.  treaty  commitments,  and 
cause  disruption  of  well-founded  and 
longtime  friendly  relations  with  many 
countries. 


Second,  is  this  resolution  meant  to  be 
limited  to  authorization  for  an  investi- 
gation of  facts?  What  kind  of  facts?  Or 
is  it  an  investigation  of  U.S.  policy?  Is 
that  U.S.  military  policy?  Is  It  U.S.  for- 
eign relations  policy?  Economic  or  trade 
ix)llcy?  Is  it  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy?  Is 
it  CIA  policy? 

When  the  resolution  says  "all  aspects" 
that,  of  course,  includes  military  policy 
all  around  the  world  because  ax\y  of  the 
great  powers  and  their  allies,  even  non- 
alined  countries,  have  some  influence  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  world  is  such  an 
untidy  place,  and  this  resolution  is  such 
a  small  broom.  We  Members  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  who  have  studied, 
read  volumes  of  history,  heard  thousands 
of  witnesses  on  world  conditions,  causes, 
and  probabilities,  peoples,  customs,  and 
wars  smd  disruptions,  can  hardly  wait 
for  this  report  in  45  days  with  the  "true 
facts."  When  this  report  is  made,  it  may 
disagree  with  the  Investigators  who  are 
just  now  on  their  way  back,  the  Presi- 
dents factfinding  commission.  If  the  re- 
ports are  each  unanimous  then  no  mem- 
ber of  the  investigations  is  thinking  very 
much,  or  very  deeply.  If  these  reports 
disagree  with  the  State  Department,  the 
CIA,  in  what  position  does  this  put  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  already 
served  on  the  regularly  constituted  and 
standing  committees  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  who  have  jurisdiction 
in  these  very  fields  and  what  is  more,  the 
responsibility  for  action,  and  not  just 
debate? 

What  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  do 
with  the  "facts"  found  by  the  President's 
own  current  factfinding  commission,  if 
there  is  a  disagreement? 

Should  the  U.S.  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  day-to-day  running 
of  a  war  10,000  miles  away  in  an  area 
that  most  Members  have  never  been  nor 
had  any  experience?  My  answer  is  the 
answer  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  "No."  I 
have  spent  almost  a  year  in  the  Orient 
after  my  graduation  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  almost  20 
years,  have  visited  these  coimtries  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  studied,  listened 
to  experienced  witnesses,  read  volumes  of 
history  and  current  events,  but  I  would 
refuse  to  serve  on  any  such  select  com- 
mittee with  such  little  time,  shallow  in- 
vestigation, and  forced  quick  judgment. 
I  strongly  believe  we  should  have  some 
considered  answers  before  the  House 
quickly  sponsors  another  "study"  com- 
mittee with  no  legislative  jurisdiction  but 
which  is  simply  to  make  a  quick  report 
in  45  days. 

I  would  ask  the  managers  of  the  res- 
olution specifically— Is  it  facts  that  the 
select  committee  is  looking  for  or  Is  it 
policy  that  they  are  looking  for? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  know  that  my  friend  Is 
sincere  in  his  remarks,  but  I  just  heard 
that  the  factfinding  committee  to  which 
he  alluded  is  on  its  way  back  after  2  days. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
really  believe  that  a  searching  inquiry 
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could  be  made  in  a  small  time  period  of 
48  hours? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are 
right;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  a  con- 
ducted military  tour  or  State  Depart- 
ment tour  of  House  Members  is  going  to 
come  up  with  very  many  facts,  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  rest,  in  decisions  in- 
volving the  very  lives  and  security  of  the 
men  in  our  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  as  well 
as  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Here  we  have  a  committee  such  as  this 
select  committee  which  goes  to  South- 
east Asia  really  with  no  specific  instruc- 
tions as  what  to  do  and  they  are  Just 
taken  around,  and  shown  fragments, 
and  preordered  spots.  Who  makes  the 
decisions  why  they  may  be  taken  to 
certain  places? 

In  1965.  with  the  Asian  Subconmiittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
we  made  a  long  and  serious  study  of  the 
Asian  situation  at  first  hand,  visiting 
nine  countries,  including  Vietnam.  We 
studied  to  prepare  for  the  trip,  consulted 
with  heads  of  state,  foreign  ministers, 
military  leaders,  members  of  parlia- 
ments, business  and  labor  leaders,  reli- 
gious members  cf  many  faiths,  studied 
when  we  came  back,  and  made  recom- 
mendations against  escalation  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Vietnam  at  that  time, 

1965.  Our  study  committee  report  was 
filed  as  House  Report  No.  1345  of  the 
89th  Congress,  second  session.  It  con- 
tains 89  pages  and  much  reference  mate- 
rial. I  would  strongly  advise  the  Mem- 
bers generally,  as  well  as  the  select  com- 
mittees, to  study  this  excellent  source 
material. 

The  question  is  this:  Is  the  House  to 
have  this  committee  come  back  and  com- 
ment on  escalation  or  on  deescalatlon  on 
further  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Thailand?  On  immediate  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  Vietnamizatlon? 

I  have  always  opposed  committing  U.S. 
ground  troops  to  a  land  war  in  Asia.  I 
have  studied  the  strategy  carefully  and 
will  give  the  basis  of  my  opinion,  through 
statements  and  studies  by  most  compe- 
tent U.S.  ofBcials. 

I  read  into  my  comments  the  warnings 
of  our  U.S.  military  leaders  from  the  XJS. 
News  &  World  Report  issue  of  April  26, 

1966,  in  the  article  "Should  United  States 
Fight  a  Land  War  in  Asia?  Views  of 
Military  Leaders,"  as  follows: 

Should  UNnxD  States  Fight  a  Land  War 
IN  Asia?  Views  op  MiLiTAaY  Liadees 

The  question  of  U.S  troops'  fighting  a  land 
war  m  Asia  is  up  for  debate  again.  In  the 
past,  most  tJ.S.  military  men  have  opposed 
getting  tied  down  with  ground  forces  so  far 
from  home.  Now,  as  the  number  of  Americans 
In  South  Vietnam  Increases,  military  ob- 
servers are  giving  the  problem  a  new  look. 

Below  is  what  some  prominent  officials 
have  had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  the  two 
decades  since  World  War  11. 

Douglas  MacArthur,  late  General  of  the 
Army: 

"No  man  In  his  right  mind  would  ad- 
vocate sending  our  own  ground  forces  Into 
continental  China." — Address  to  Congress, 
April  19.  1951. 

Omar  Bradley,  General  of  the  Army,  former 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

"I  do  not  believe  we  should  get  involved 
m  a  land  war  in   Asia  If  we  can  possibly 


avoid  It.  ...  It  of  course  depends  on  the 
circumstances  at  the  time,  but  right  now 
I  feel  as  I  said  In  my  statement  here,  I  think 
we  would  be  fighting  a  wrong  war  at  the 
wrong  plme  and  against  a  wrong  enemy. " — 
Congressional  Hearings,   May,  1951. 

DtDight  D.  Eisenhower,  former  President 

•  I  told  my  associates  in  January  of  1954 
that  I  could  not  at  that  moment  see  the 
value  of  putting  United  States  ground  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia.  ...  If  the  United  States 
were,  unilaterlally.  to  permit  its  forces  to 
be  drawn  Into  conflict  In  Indo-Chlna  and  in 
a  succession  of  Asian  wars,  an  end  result 
would  be  to  drain  off  our  resources  and  to 
weaken  our  overall  defensive  position. 

"If  we,  without  allies,  should  ever  find  our- 
selves fighting  at  various  places  all  over  the 
region,  and  if  Red  Chinese  aggressive  partici- 
pation were  clearly  identified,  then  we  could 
scarcely  avoid,  I  said,  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  directly  at  the  head  Instead 
of  the  uai  of  the  snake.  Red  China  Itself.  " — 
From  President  Eisenhower  s  book,  "Man- 
date for  Change."  which  was  published  by 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  in  1963. 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  General,  former  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  former  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam : 

•I  have  been  among  the  officers  who  have 
said  that  a  large  land  war  In  Asia  is  the  last 
thing  we  should  undertake.  I  was  slow  in 
Joining  with  those  who  recommended  the 
introduction  of  ground  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam." — Interview  published  in  "U.S.  News 
A  World  Report'  on  Feb.  21.  1966. 

I  am  also  readins  into  my  comments 
the  excellent  study  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress of  July  13.  1965,  entitled  "Land 
War  in  Asia:  views  of  Generals  Mac- 
Arthur,  Bradley,  and  Eisenhower."  by 
Thomas  C.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Analyst  in  Military 
Affairs  and  World  Demography  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Division. 

This  study  impressed  me  strongly  after 
our  study  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  in  1965. 

Land  War  In  Asia:  Views  of  Gknksals 
MacArthub,  Bradlkt,  and  Eisenhower 

In  light  of  the  present  situation  in  Viet 
Nam,  It  has  been  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  especially  In  the  American  news- 
papers, that  three  well-known  and  respected 
American  generals,  one  of  whom  Is  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  warned 
of  the  Inadvisability  of  placing  large  num- 
bers oT  American  ground  troops  In  Asia  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  a  land  war.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  paper  Is  to  present  those 
views  in  the  context  In  which  they  were 
given. 

DOtrOLAS    MACARTHUR  ' 

Senator  McMahon.  .  .  .  General,  your  rec- 
ommendations for  operations  In  China  wotild 
stlU  be  a  limited  war.  We  would  not  commit 
American  ground  forces  to  the  operation  in 
China  under  any  clrcumstanes,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

General  MAcARTHtrR.  I  would  not  advise  it; 
no  sir.  That  is,  of  course,  with  the  general 
limitation  of  the  contingencies  of  campaign. 

I  believe  it  would  be  master  folly  to  con- 
template the  use  of  United  States  ground 
troops  in  China.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
necessary,   (p.  103) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Kitauvkr.  But  you  said.  General 
MacArthur,  you  nor  no  one  else  had  rec- 
ommended that  American  troops  actually  en- 


'  All  MacArthur  quotations  from :  Military 
Situation  in  the  Par  East.  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate.  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Part  I. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1961. 
(May  3  through  May  14.  1951.) 


gage  In  any  part  of  the  ground  warfare  on 
the  continent,  in  China  proper;  that  it  be 
limited  to  blockade  and  bombing  by  air  and 
reconnaissance  by  air. 

I  wondered  if  any  subst»ntlal  number  of 
technicians  actually  went  along  with 
Chiangs  troops,  what  kind  of  situation  that 
puts  us  in. 

General  MacArthur.  I  see  no  objection  to 
It  at  all,  Senator.  It  is  oommon  practice. 
We  have  had  our  advisers  with  them  In  the 
past.  We  have  had  missions  there.  We  had 
a  mission  In  Greece.  We  have  got  missions 
in  a  great  many  cotintrles.  They  go  and  ad- 
vise, but  it  does  not  commit  us  beyond  the 
technicality  of  the  assistance  that  the  In- 
dividuals can  render. 

I  don't  think  It  would  be  material  one 
way  or  another  whether  they  went  in  with 
them  or  not.  as  far  as  the  efficacy  of  the 
forces  Is  concerned.  I  can  see  no  reaaon 
why  If  our  Air  and  our  Navy  are  engaged 
against  the  Red  Chinese,  and  our  troops  In 
Korea  are  engaged  against  the  Red  Chinese 
why  the  use  of  a  few  hundred  technicians 
would  be  a  matter  of  any  serious  Import. 

My  recommendation  that  ground  troops 
should  not  be  committed  to  China  was  not 
on  the  basis  of  avoiding  any  concept  that 
we  were  not  utilizing  our  force  to  the  maxi- 
mum. It  was  because  of  the  sacrifice  that 
would  be  Involved  In  our  forces  because  of 
our  inability  with  our  basee  10,000  miles 
away  to  maintain  large  units  of  ground 
troops  there. 

I  h*d  nothing  to  do  with  anything  except 
a  milltaj-y  decision  that  ground  troops 
should  not  be  committed  in  force — our 
ground  troops. 

Senator  Kepauvib.  As  I  understand,  your 
conception  was  based  upon  our  Inability  to 
get  enough  troops  there,  and  that  you  have 
no  feeling  that  if  we  had  sufficient  ground 
troc^js.  that  we  shouldn't  use  them  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  on  the  mainland  ot  Chins 
proper. 

General  MacArthur.  I  beUeve  tJhat  as  a 
strategic  conception  it  is  an  impossible  one, 
sir.  I  do  not  beUeve  .  .  . 

Senator  Kefauver.  Totir  conception  is 
based  upon  the  feeling  that  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  troops  to  accomplish  that  purpose; 
is  that  correct? 

General  MacArthur.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons.  Another  reason  Is  that  the  man- 
fxjwer  of  those  countries  is  sufficient;  if  we 
aid  and  afisist  them  In  their  training  and  In 
their  supply  features,  they  do  not  need  the 
assistance  of  our  ground  forces.  They  would 
need  assistance  fwobably  from  the  Air  and 
the  Navy.  (pp.  106-107) 

*  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Cain.  General  MacArthur,  MM^an 
Beatty  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  said 
In  a  recent  hook-up  tha.t  on  the  26th  day  of 
last  Jtine,  General  MacArthur  hlmseiir  made 
the  following  statement  to  Ambassador  Dul- 
les and  to  accredited  news  reporters: 

Anybody  who  commits  the  land  power  of 
the  United  States  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
ought  to  have  his  head  otamlned.  May  I  In- 
quire If  you  recall  having  made  such  a  state- 
ment to  Ambassador  Dulles? 

General  MacArthur.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  made  the  statement,  but  I  confirm  abso- 
lutely the  sentiments  involved. 

Senator  Cain.  This  reference  to  Morgan 
Beatty  was  made  by  a  colleague  of  mine,  who 
thought  that  you.  General  MacArthur,  had 
made  that  statement  to  Beatty  on  June  26, 
and  at  a  later  date  h«wl  said  something 
different. 

The  Senator  to  whom  I  refer  went  on  to  say 
that,  with  reference  to  the  Beatty  statement: 
"I  say  that  I  not  only  agree  with  that,  but 
I  believe  that  any  man  In  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  our  military  forces  who  would  do  that, 
which  would  amount  to  committing  our  land 
forces  against  Bed  China  on  the  mainland 
of  China,  not  only  ought  to  have  his  physical 
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head  examined,  but  ought  to  have  his  ofBcia) 
head  cut  off." 

May  I  Inquire  If.  In  your  opinion,  there  Is 
any  legitimate  reference  to  any  attitude  of 
yours,  or  any  kind,  character  or  description, 
in  that  comment  made  on  the  11th  day  of 
April,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate? 

General  MacArthoti.  None  whatsover:  and 
Uie  other  comments — all  I  can  say  as  to 
them— "Amen."  (pp.  155-157) 

•  •  •  •  • 

OICAR     BEADLET  ' 

Senator  Bridges.  What  about  Korea — when 
we  entered  the  Korea  conflict  a  day  or  two 
aifter  June  25.  1950.  did  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  taJce  Into  consideration  all  of  the  po- 
tenual  risks  at  that  time  militarily? 

General  Bradltt.  Yes  sir.  We  had  always 
hoped  we  would  not  have  to  fight  In  Korea. 
and  that's  why  ■sre  were  In  favor  of  getting 
out  of  Korea  as  far  as  our  occupation  was 
concerned.  Because  strategically  It  Is  a  poor 
place  to  fight.  And  we  did  consider  these 
things  at  the  time  the  question  of  Interced- 
ing in  Korea  was  taken. 

Senator  Bridces.  Now  you  are  of  the  theory 
that  has  been  expressed  here  that  we  Should 
not  get  Involved  In  a  land  war  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia? 

General  Bradlet.  Yes,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  get  Involved  In  a  land  war  In  Asia 
If  we  can  poRslbly  avoid  It. 

Senator  Bridges  Then  you  do  not  agree 
with  a  certain  United  States  Senator  who 
said  the  other  day  that  In  case  Communist 
China  or  Russia  attacked  India  we  would  be 
In  war  In  an  hour,  or  something  like  that? 
General  Bradlxt.  I  did  not  hear  the  state- 
ment. I  atlll  repeat  that  I  would  hate  very 
much,  to  see  us  Involved  In  a  land  war  in 
Asia. 

Senator  Bridces.  Then  what  I  am  getting 
at.  you  are  consistent  whether  It  Is  Cailixa. 
Indochina,  India,  or  Slam  or  what  not,  you 
have  a  basic  thought  for  considering  all  fac- 
tors that  we  shoiUd  not  be  involved  with 
our  own  troops  on  the  mainland  of  Aala. 

General  Bradley,  It  of  course  depends  on 
the  circumstances  at  the  time,  but  right  now 
I  feel  as  I  said  In  my  statement  here.  I 
think  we  would  be  fighting  a  wrong  war 
at  the  wrong  place  and  against  a  wrong  en- 
emy, (p.  753) 

«  •  •  •  • 

DWIGHT    D      EKENHOW^' 

General  Elsenhower's  views  on  Viet  Nam 
are  cleaxly  defined  and  explained  In  Chapter 
XIV  of  his  book.  Mandate  for  Change.  The 
Chapter  gives  the  reader  a  clear  Insight  Into 
how  one  President  tried  to  cope  with  the 
diplomatic  and  military  situation  during  the 
time  of  the  French  fighting  In  Indochina. 

Early  In  1954.  Elsenhower  wrote  that  he 
had  the  following  thoughts  on  the  war  on 
Viet  Nam : 

"Another  consideration  In  any  conceivable 
Intervention  was  the  type  of  forces  which 
might  be  employed.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
dearth  of  defensive  ground  strength  In  In- 
dochina. I  told  my  associates  In  January  of 
1954  that  I  could  not  at  that  moment  see  the 
value  of  putting  United  States  ground  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

"One  possibility  was  to  support  the  French 
with  air  strikes,  posalbly  from  carriers,  on 
Communist  installations  around  Dlen  Blen 


'The  Bradley  quotation  Is  from:  Milltiry 
Situation  in  the  Par  East.  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
Slates  Senate.  83d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  Part  2. 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1951. 
(May  15  through  May  31.  1951.) 

« All  Eisenhower  quotations  from:  Man- 
date lor  Change.  I>wlgh.t  D.  Elsenhower. 
Garden  City.  New  York.  Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  1963.  Chaprter  XTV.  "Chaos  In 
Indochina." 


Phu.  There  were  grave  doubts  In  my  mind 
about  the  effectiveness  of  such  air  strikes  on 
deployed  troops  where  good  cover  was  plenti- 
ful. Employment  of  air  strikes  alone  to  sup- 
port French  forces  In  the  Jungle  would  create 
a  double  Jeopardy;  It  would  comprise  an  act 
of  war  and  would  also  entail  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing intervened  and  lost.  Air  power  might  be 
temporarily  beneficial  to  French  morale,  but 
I  had  no  intention  of  using  United  States 
forces  in  any  limited  action  when  the  force 
employed  would  probably  not  be  decisively 
effective."  (p.  341) 

Throughout  early  1954  Elsenhower  and 
Dulles  tried  to  sell  the  Idea  abroad  that  any 
American  intervention  In  the  fighting  would 
have  to  meet  at  least  two  qualifications:  One. 
there  would  have  to  be  approval  from  Con- 
gress, and  tvTO.  American  ground  troops  would 
be  committed  to  Viet  Nam  only  If  there  were 
several  Allied  countries  Joining  simultane- 
ously In  the  fighting. 

On  April  4.  1954.  President  Elsenhower 
wrote  to  Winston  Churchill  explaining  his 
Ideas  of  a  "regional  grouping"  of  several 
countries,  who  wovild  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
French  forces.  Near  the  end  of  the  letter,  the 
following  sentences  appear:  "The  Important 
thing  is  that  the  coalition  be  strong  and  It 
must  be  willing  to  Join  the  fight  If  neces- 
sary. /  do  not  enrtsoye  the  need  of  any  ap- 
preciable ground  force*  on  your  or  our 
part.  .  .  ."  [Emphasis  added.)   (p.  347) 

As  events  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu  were  coming 
to  a  devasting  conclusion  and  the  meetings 
In  Geneva  were  startlrsg  to  go  into  high  gear. 
President  Elsenhower  wrote  to  General 
Gruenther  at  NATO  headquarters: 

"As  you  know,  you  and  I  started  more 
than  three  years  ago  trying  to  convince  the 
French  that  they  could  not  win  the  Indo- 
china war  and  jjartlcularly  cotild  not  get 
real  American  support  In  that  region  unless 
they  would  unequivocally  pledge  Independ- 
ence to  the  Associated  States  upon  the 
achievement  of  military  victory.  Along  with 
this— Indeed  as  a  corollary  to  It — this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  arguing  that  no  West- 
em  pwwer  can  go  to  Asia  militarily,  except 
as  one  of  a  concert  of  p>owers,  which  concert 
must  include  local  Asiatic  peoples."  (p.  352  i 
As  the  situation  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  became 
hopeleeely  lost.  Elsenhower  cconmented  In  the 
following  way ; 

•  We  discussed  once  more  the  possibility 
of  United  States  intervention  by  an  air 
strike  In  Indochina.  Although  the  three 
service  chiefs — Army.  Navy.  Air  Force — had 
recommended  against  this  course,  there  was 
some  merit  in  the  argument  that  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  an  air  strike  would  raise 
French  and  Vietnamese  morale  and  Improve, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  entire  situation. 

"During  the  course  of  this  meeting  I  re- 
marked that  if  the  United  States  were,  uni- 
laterally, to  permit  lu  forces  to  be  drawn 
Into  conflict  In  Indochina  and  In  a  succession 
of  Asian  wars,  the  end  result  would  be  to 
drain  off  our  resources  and  to  weaken  our 
over-all  defensive  position.  If  we.  without 
allies  should  ever  find  ourselves  fighting  at 
various  places  all  over  the  region,  and  If  Red 
Chinese  aggressive  participation  were  clearly 
Identified,  then  we  could  scarcely  avoid.  I 
said,  considering  the  necessity  of  striking 
directly  at  the  head  Instead  of  the  tall  of  the 
snake.  Red  China  Itself."  (p.  354) 

Throughout  this  chapter  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Inferences  that  Elsenhower  had  seri- 
ous reservations  about  engaging  the  Commu- 
nists with  all-out  military  force  In  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  see  my 
name  on  this  resolution,  and  I  do  not 
cavalierly  or  casually  sign  smythlng  in 
this  House. 


I  became  a  signer  of  this  particular 
resolution  for  three  reasons— tlie  first 
because  I  appreciate  and  understand  the 
beliefs  of  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  believe  that  Congress 
ought  to  have  a  balance  of  power  with 
the  President.  The  American  people  have 
Just  learned  that  the  President  has  sent 
his  group  out  to  back  up  or  to  bring  a 
report  on  the  basis  of  his  action.  They 
think,  and  they  question  in  my  district 
and  I  suspect  some  in  your  districts,  are 
questioning  and  wondering  what  the 
Congress  is  doing. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  President  did 
name  this  commission  on  his  behalf  is 
even  more  strongly  an  argument  why 
the  House  should  take  the  action  sug- 
gested by  this  resolution.  You  may  say 
that  what  pe<H>le  believe  is  wrong,  and 
you  may  be  right.  Beliefs  are  often  oper- 
ative facts.  I  remind  Members  of  the 
story  of  Othello.  We  as  readers  know 
that  none  of  the  things  Othello  believed 
about  his  wife  are  true,  but  she  is  just  as 
dead  in  the  third  act  as  if  they  were  true. 
That  is  the  operative  effect  of  belief. 

The  American  people  believe  that  the 
American  Congress  ought  to  be  more  ac- 
tive in  terms  of  the  problems  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  we  ought  to  back  up  that  belief 
by  an  examination  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  and  the  answers  to  questions 
that  have  been  raised  and  especially  to 
those  that  have  not  yet  been  raised. 

Some  Members  have  spoken  about  a 
military  review.  I  am  not  interested,  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  be 
interested  in  jawboning  or  justifying 
what  has  been  done.  The  important 
question  to  us  is,  What  has  happened  to 
the  options  for  our  policy  in  Vietnam? 
We  have  to  have  an  assessment  of  those 
options  that  is  independent  so  that  we 
can  take  our  stand  on  the  basis  of  our 
power  as  an  independent  branch  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  other  reasons 
for  backing  this  resolution.  The  next 
reason  is  the  House  needs  to  have  en- 
lightenment on  the  status  of  our  exist- 
ing options. 

Third,  because  of  the  need  of  the 
House  to  find  alternatives  to  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam,  we  ought 
to  support  the  resolution.  When  we  take 
out  500,000  men.  we  are  going  to  be  do- 
ing something  to  the  economy  of  that 
country  which  must  be  balanced 
out.  When  we  begin  to  remove  our 
troops,  we  leave  our  installations,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  know  where  the  S3  to  $6 
billion  of  investment  in  installations  is 
going.  The  House  should  have  the  an- 
swer to  such  questions.  I  hope  the  House 
will  go  out  and  find  the  answer  to  these 
questions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes    to   the    gentleman    from    New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution, 
I  rise  in  supp>ort  of  the  resolution  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  taking  the  initiative  in  spon- 
soring the  legislation.  I  subscribe  to 
most  of  the  reasons  that  have  already 
been  stated  for  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  addl- 
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tional  comments.  I  find  it  strange  in- 
deed that  some  of  the  people  who  are 
opposing  the  resolution  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  are  echoing  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  are  talking  about  getting  all 
sides  of  the  spectrum  represented.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  this 
House  Uiat  it  will  be  fair  In  selecting  this 
committee.   But   those   gentlemen    who 
are  questioning  this  resolution  are  pre- 
cisely  akin   to  some  people  who  have 
been  coming  into  my  office  day  after  day 
after  day  for  the  last  45  days,  and  they 
have  been  saying,  "Oh,  is  it  not  terrible? 
Is  it  not  terrible?  The  President  is  too 
powerful.  The  Congress  should  take  ac- 
tion but  they  are  not  doing  anything." 
Here  is  a  chance  for  Congress  to  do 
something.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missis.sippi  for  taking  the  initiative 
in   doing   something.   The   point  many 
people  are  missing  in  dicussing  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress  is  the  fact  that  if  an  imbalance 
exLsts,  and  I  think  It  does,  a  contributing 
factor  is  tlie  failure  of  Congress  to  re- 
form its  procedures  as  a  first  step  toward 
redressing  that  imbalance. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  is  that  although 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  other 
committees  of  this  House  which  may  have 
jurisdiction  in  this  general  area,  the  sad 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  those  committees  do  not 
appear  to  be  acting  in  this  area.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
taking  the  initiative. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  because  someone  hap- 
pens to  oppose  this  resolution  Is  no  sign 
they  are  all  in  the  category  you  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  I  made  that  im- 
plication, I  take  it  back.  I  said  "some  of 
them."  That  is  what  I  really  meant  to 
say.  I  did  not  mean  to  include  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER> . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  that  either  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  or  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  slackened  in 
any  way  In  Its  attention  to  matters  hav- 
ing to  do  with  Southeast  Asia  or  any 
part  of  that  area.  This  resolution  to  my 
mind  is  not  in  response  to  that  kind  of 
situation  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
These  two  regular  standing  committees 
have  general  longtime  jurisdiction  of  all 
kinds  in  the  area  of  their  definition,  and 
to  have  a  select  committee  to  find  facts 
with  respect  to  a  particular  ad  hoc  situ- 
ation has  long  been  the  practice  of  this 
body. 

That  is  all  that  is  being  sought  by  the 
resolution  before  us.  It  is  In  response  to 
the  fact  that  there  Is  In  this  country  a 
tremendous  Interest  at  this  point  in  the 
military  affair  In  Southeast  Asia.  Many 
people  have  come  to  Washington  not 
only  to  make  their  views  and  concerns 
about  this  war  known  to  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  but,  as  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  well  knows,  they  have 
also  come  to  Capitol  HUl  to  make  their 
views  known  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  legislative  branch  of  this 
Government  of  ours. 

To  Ignore  a  responsibility  in  respect 
to  the  war  and  to  state  that  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter solely  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  to  ignore  the  very  basic 
division  of  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
our  Government  which  are  shared  by  the 
three  bi-anches  and  which  this  legislative 
branch  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  had  to  as- 
sume considerable  responsibility. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolution. 
I  want  to  express  the  prayerful  hope  that 
those  who  are  appointed  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam  and  to  Southeast  Asia  do  not 
come  back  brainwashed  as  many  did  who 
have  been  over  there. 

I  have  been  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Committee  for  years.  I  have  had  all 
kinds  of  glowing  promises  made  about 
the  war.  At  one  time  we  were  told  by  our 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
boys  would  be  home  by  Christmas.  The 
next  year  he  said  that  now  we  see  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.  The  next  year  he  said 
that  we  have  stopped  losing  the  war. 
Then  the  next  year  he  said  that  we  are 
winning  the  war.  I  am  threadbare  with 
these  glowing  pictures  painted  by  those 
who  go  over  there.  Again  I  say,  my  pray- 
erful hope  is  that  those  who  go  will  not 
be  brainwashed  by  certain  people  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  is  quite  im- 
portant. 

It  is  quite  important  also  that  this 
body  have  its  own  independent  judgment 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  such  re- 
cent developments  as  the  Vietnamizatlon 
program  and  how  good  it  is,  and  how 
fast  the  armed  forces  of  Vietnam  are 
coming  along  in  order  to  assume  the 
burden  of  that  war,  and  how  well  pacifi- 
cation is  coming  along,  and  how  realistic 
Is  the  pace  of  withdrawal  that  has  been 
announced  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  What  can  we  tell  the 
people  we  represent  about  these  things? 
They  ask  us.  They  expect  us  to  know.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  find  out  for  our- 

Further,  I  hope  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
that  the  select  committee  might  be  able 
to  turn  up  facts  which  would  be  helpful 
in  the  prisoners-of-war  problem. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  a  comment  relative  to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  President  Johnson  at 
the  time  of  the  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam, when  I  had  suggested  a  committee 
such  as  the  one  being  suggested  today. 
The  committee  wsis  appointed  and  went 


out.  I  did  not  serve  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  but  I  went  out  there  on  my 
own,  and  strangely  enough  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President  viewed 
the  elections  from  the  Caravelle  Hotel 
and  had  very  little  time  in  the  country- 
side. 

I  think  an  important  point  was  an  ob- 
servation made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
before,  that  If  this  committee  goes  out, 
it  must  have  some  Vietnamese  inter- 
preters, so  the  members  can  imderstand 
what  is  going  on  and  not  be  led  around 
by  the  nose  as  the  previous  committees 
have  been. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  comments  about 
the  previous  committee  that  went  there 
to  observe  the  election  several  years  ago. 
It  triggers  my  mind  to  state  what  the 
relationship  might  be  between  this  pro- 
posed select  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee sent  to  Vietnam  by  the  President. 

In  the  first  place,  that  is  an  executive 
committee.  Its  itinerary  and  its  actions 
and  its  makeup  were  determined  by  the 
executive  department.  It  functions  un- 
der and  serves  that  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  select  committee, 
if  formed,  would  give  due  consideration 
to  whatever  facts  are  determined  by  that 
Presidential  committee,  use  whatever  in- 
formation it  found  available  from  it,  but 
would  cover  the  bases  which  had  not 
been  covered  by  that  committee  and 
would  cover  the  bases  which  needed  to 
be  covered  more  thoroughly  than  it  has 
covered  during  Its  short  existence. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  speaking  In  sup- 
port of  the  resolution?  Does  he  have  any 
Information  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  who  said  173  Mem- 
beis  of  Congress  had  made  factfinding 
trips  to  Vietnam?  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  number  has  been  175 
or  200  or  more? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ure. I  know  many  of  the  Congressmen. 
In  response  to  their  responsibility  as  high 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to 
handle  whatever  questions  the  Congress 
has  to  handle,  have  felt  it  wise  to  go  out 
there.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  him- 
self has  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  do 

SO. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Yes,  you  \\-ill  recall  we 
were  in  Vietnam,  you  as  a  manber  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  my- 
self as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  recall  we  were  there 
together  in  January  1968  just  prior  to 
the  Tet  offensive  of  that  year.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  our  trip  was  com- 
pletely successful  and  we  were  able  to  get 
all  the  facts  we  would  hope  or  preferred 
to  have  come  home  with?  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  gentleman  from  California  but 
the  only  time  I  felt  I  was  really  learn- 
ing anything  or  not  being  led  about  to 
see  only  what  we  should  see,  was  when  I 
managed  to  separate  myself  from  our  es- 
corts on  two  different  afternoons.  I 
learned  more  on  those  two  days  than 
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all  the  other  ticie  combined.  The  reason 
was  I  was  not  in  company  with  the  mili- 
tary, and  without  an  escort.  Ehiring  those 
hours,  I  saw  and  learned  much  more 
than  when  I  was  guided  and  directed 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  way  to  know 
by  what  vote  of  the  Rules  Committee  this 
resolution  oomes  to  the  floor  today.  Like 
other  Members.  I  can  observe  that  House 
Resolution  976  has  portions  struck 
through  and  other  portions  printed  in 
italics  which  indicate  it  Is  a  much 
changed  resolution  from  that  which  was 
submitted  by  the  joint  sponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  can- 
not support  this  resolution.  The  fore- 
most reason  is  that  some  portions  of  the 
resolutions  are  inconsistent  with  other 
portions.  In  other  words  it  is  Incon- 
sistent within  itself.  It  is  an  Incongru- 
ous document.  To  emphasize  such  a 
charge  one  has  only  to  look  at  page  2, 
line  7.  where  it  is  stated  the  select  com- 
mittee is  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  investigate  all  aspects 
of  our  involvement  there.  Then  on  page 
3.  after  line  3,  the  title  has  been  amended 
t«  state  that  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  authorize  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  study  the  recent 
developments  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thus 
while  on  page  2.  the  committee  Is 
charged  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  our 
involvement :  on  page  3  they  are  excused 
from  such  strenuous  duties  and  per- 
mitted to  investigate  only  recent  devel- 
opments. Perhaps  that  was  a  well  taken 
afterthought  because  no  committee,  no 
matter  how  efficient  or  no  matter  how 
large  a  staff,  can  accomplish  a  very 
thorough  in%'esti^ration  of  ail  aspects  of 
our  involvement  and  proceed  to  write  any 
kind  of  a  report  on  the  results  of  their 
investigation  within  45  days.  It  Is  jiist  not 
humanly  possible.  Yet  that  is  what  the 
committee  is  required  to  do  under  the 
langiiage  of  line  10  on  page  2  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  second  reason  that  prompts  me 
to  oppose  this  resolution  is  that  the  pre- 
amble which  shou'd  serve  as  a  guideline 
to  the  select  committee  has  has  been 
stricken.  That  preamble  contained  three 
paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  is  not  fac- 
tually true  but  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  shoiald  have  been  retained 
to  serve  as  directions  of  the  House  to 
the  select  ccmmittee  which  it  is  creating 
by  this  resoHuion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Everyone  has  his  own 
techniques  for  obtaining  and  evaluating 
information. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  until  one 
gets  to  the  Congress  itself,  even,  one 
really  does  not  imderstand  what  this 
great  Institution  really  is  and  its  mani- 
fold Implications.  That  is  an  indication  of 
the  value  of  personally  taking  a  look  at 
things  which  you  should  know  about  if 
you  are  to  deal  with  them  responsibly. 

And,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  whoever 
brought  up  the  matter  of  a  reservist 
being  unable  to  function  fairly  on  this 
select  committee.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  to  ascertain  facts,  not 
whitewash  anybody  and  it  could  not  do 
so  if  It  wanted  to.  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  person  with  some  past  or  present  mili- 


tar>'  experience  might  better  be  able 
to  determine  the  facts  than  someone  else. 
At  least,  he  would  understand  the  lingo. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr.  Hall)  said 
that  there  were  about  175  Members  who 
had  been  to  Vietnam  during  the  war 
years.  We  have  been  over  there  about  6 
years.  If  we  divide  six  into  175  we  get 
sm  average  of  less  than  30  Members  per 
year  who  have  been  over  there. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Which  averages  2\^  per 
month. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  It  seems  to  toe 
that  less  than  30  Members  a  year  goingjto 
Vietnam  is  certainly  not  too  many. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  g«itle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question,  but  first  I  should  like  to  make 
a  statement. 

The  men  in  Vietnam  are  doing  their 
duty  in  wirming  that  aspect  of  the  war. 
We  are  losing  it  back  here.  What  earthly 
reason  could  we  have  to  go  there  and 
investigate  policy  formulated  here  in  the 
State  Department,  here  at  the  White 
House  and  here  at  the  Pentagon?  What 
could  we  learn  about  policy  at  the  battle- 
field in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  going  to  regard 
the  gentleman's  words  as  entirely  a 
statement  rather  than  in  part  a  question. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

With  relation  to  the  question  of  econ- 
omy I  believe  this  is  a  poor  time  to  per- 
mit such  a  minuscule  stun  of  money  to 
interfere  with  any  action  that  would 
aid  in  resolving  the  overriding  problem 
of  our  Nation — the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Intelligence  comes  in  many  and  varied 
forms.  If  the  select  committee  Is  prop- 
erly apportioned  and  selected.  Congress 
and  the  Nation  can  only  benefit. 

However,  my  relationship  with  mili- 
tary investigation  has  been  extensive  and 
enlightening.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  the  committee  follows  the  pre- 
scribed route  I  would  suggest  very 
strongly  it  would  result  in  an  exercise 
and  be  nothing  more  than  a  futile  effort. 

My  productivity  increased  when  I 
ceased  to  inform  the  military  of  my 
presence  on  military  installations  In 
the  course  of  conducting  investigations 
of  abuses  on  the  various  bases  through- 
out the  country. 

I  suggest  strongly  that  this  committee 
be  sent.  However,  before  they  embark 
they  should  uncover  or  develop  sources 
of  information  so  that  they  will  have 
contacts  when  they  get  there.  The  op- 
ponents of  this  resolution  bewilder  me 
in  the  light  of  hue  and  cry  across  the 
Nation  seeking  an  end  to  the  war  and 
greater  participation  by  Congress.  This  is 
Congress'  constitutional  prerogative  and 
duty.  Hence  it  ill  behooves  anyone  to 


deny  Members  of  the  House  any  source 
of  information.  This  source  may  well  be 
received  with  greater  creditablUty  than 
some  have  been  provided  to  date,  and  is 
oft  contradictory. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  say  this,  I  believe  we  can 
find  12  Members  in  this  House  who  are 
not  about  to  be  cormed  by  anybody,  who 
can  come  back  with  facts  upon  which 
their  colleagues  can  rely. 

Let  me  say  further  that,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  copious  words  of  tribute  to 
the  Speaker  only  a  week  or  two  ago. 
I  think  we  can  feel  full  confidence  In 
his  ability  and  determination  to  form 
a  balanced  committee  which  will  do  its 
job  in  a  balanced  way 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
suggestion.  Since  it  is  going  to  take  a 
couple  of  battalions  to  protect  these  12, 
and  since  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi thinks  that  everybody  wants  to 
take  a  look,  I  do  not  want  to  go,  but  I 
think  the  other  422  plus  the  12  should 
be  sent  over  and  give  them  all  a  rifle, 
and  in  that  way  we  can  release  the  two 
battalions  from  having  to  give  protec- 
tion to  them. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  say.  ha\'ing 
been  there  a  couple  of  times,  that  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  an  exaggeration 
by  at  least  two  battalions. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  House  Resolution  976,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  12-man  select  committee 
to  go  to  Southesist  Asia,  study  firsthand 
recent  developments  in  the  area,  and 
within  30  days  from  its  inception  report 
its  findings  to  the  House.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) for  his  dedicated  and  tireless 
efforts  wluch  have  been  Instrumental  in 
bringing  this  proposal  before  the  House 
today. 

In  my  judgment,  the  need  for  this 
committee  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  President's  Special  Fact- 
finding Commission  Is  in  the  process  of 
compiling  a  report  on  Its  trip  to  the  bat- 
tle zone.  I  believe  the  House  should  act 
to  provide  a  balance  to  the  President's 
Commission  because  although  the  fact- 
finding group  certainly  will  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  the  country  by  virtue 
of  its  activities  and  report,  I  believe  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  so  com- 
plex that  more  than  96  hours  would  be 
needed  to  be  spent  In  the  area  If  any  In- 
dividual or  group  were  to  obtain  the  most 
functional  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  tli3  House 
would  provide  a  30-day  investigation  and 
report  period.  This  would  be  far  more 
appropriate  a  tune  frame  to  operate 
under.  I  say  this  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience, for  2  years  ago  I  spent  ap- 
proximately 1  week  touring  the  embat- 
tled area  of  South  Vietnam.  In  the  course 
of  my  travels  I  achieved  a  much  greater 
understanding  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
Vietnam  and  the  progress  we  were  mak- 
ing in  the  war;  however,  I  believe  my 
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perception  and  judgments  would  have 
been  even  more  acute  had  I  been  able 
to  spend  more  time  In  the  country  itself. 

Mr.  Speak^er,  I  believe  this  select  com- 
mittee would  provide  an  extremely  valu- 
able internal  factfinding  instrimient  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  such  it 
would  provide  a  needed  balance  in  the 
pres«it  reporting  mix  on  the  status  and 
level  of  our  current  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  balance  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  Speaker's  Insuring  that 
the  12  Members  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee will  be  of  varying  points  of  view 
with  regard  to  present  policies  in  South- 
east Asia.  This  issue  Is  far  too  important 
for  its  resolution  to  be  affected  by  parti- 
san politics,  or  political  ambitions. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
976. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Mo&s). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion, if  adopted,  will  create  something 
that  csmnot  possibly  work.  For  15  years, 
I  have  chaired  Investigating  committees 
of  this  House.  One  of  them  has  gone  out 
to  Vietnam  at  least  three  times  in  the 
last  4  years  and  It  has  taken  literally 
months  of  careful  and  diligent  work  In 
advance  of  the  committee  going  out  in 
order  to  have  information  showing  where 
investigative  effort  should  be  concen- 
trated to  produce  any  meaningful  results. 
This  contemplates  Immediate  departure 
upon  adoption.  It  will  take  45  days  to 
find  a  competent  staff.  Yet  the  commit- 
tee must  go  out.  Investigate,  and  report 
back.  I  can  assure  you,  again  speaking 
from  a  great  deal  of  experience,  that 
you  cannot  do  It.  It  just  is  not  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  You  can  have  45 
men  who  will  go  out  and  look  and  see  and 
leam  something,  but  they  will  not  make 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  even 
the  activity  in  Vietnam  much  less  the 
Involvement  In  Cambodia.  In  Laos,  or  in 
Thailand.  This  is  self-delusion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  House  not  Indulge  in  it.  Let  us, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  committee,  give 
them  the  time,  give  them  the  staff,  and 
let  them  go  out  and  do  the  kind  of  a 
lob  that  this  Congress  is  worthy  of  pro- 
ducing. Let  us  not  give  an  Inferior  prod- 
uct hastily  put  together  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  many 
reservations  I  will  support  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  chance  that  It  will  produce 
even  one  lota  of  Information  that  will 
t»e  helpful  In  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
solution  and  in  preventing  future  Viet- 
nams.  Properly,  it  would  be  preferable 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
have  acted  to  provide  the  backgroimd  on 
present,  past,  or  futiu-e  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  the  problem,  with  other  stand- 
ing committees  making  appropriate  in- 
quiries within  their  Jurisdictions. 

But  my  feeling  is  that  these  commit- 
tees do  not  seem  to  have  handled  the 
problem  comprehensively  to  date,  nor 
have  executive  factfindings  done  so. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress,  and 
especially  the  House,  strengthen  its  role 


in  factfinding  and  policy  formation  In 
foreign  affairs.  Perhaps  the  proposed 
commission  can  help  do  that.  If  so  it  will 
be  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SisK)  said  earlier  in  the 
debate;  that  is,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  eliminate  all 
"whereases"  In  the  rescdutions  that  are 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  c«i  Rules. 
This  has  been  a  standard  practice  for 
manj'  years,  and  that  is  the  reason  why, 
as  the  genUeman  from  California  ex- 
plained, the  "whereases  "  in  the  pream- 
ble of  this  resolution  were  eliminated.  It 
was  to  follow  out  the  general  policies  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  over  the  past 
many  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey  ) . 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  do  no  more  than  profit  by 
all  of  the  Information  we  get  In  any 
maimer  on  what  is  going  on  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  rise  because  I  support  the  Integ- 
rity of  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
the  belief  that  they  will  go  out  and  do  a 
fair  factfinding  job  and  come  back  vrtth 
valuable  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  all 
know  ledge  has  some  value. 

Moreover,  I  suppwrt  the  resolution  be- 
cause the  only  place  I  can  find  this 
House  is  on  record  in  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  In  Southeast  Asia  refers 
back  to  the  date  when  we  voted  over  my 
opix>sition  for  the  resolution  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
presented,  which,  In  a  sense,  subscribed 
to  all  that  the  President  was  doing  In 
Southeast  Asia.  That  resolution  was  so 
Interpreted  by  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Ford)  as  an  endorsement,  a  vote  of 
confidence,  tn  President  Nixon's  policies. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  Is  clear 
In  this  resolution  that  we  think  we  had 
better  take  a  second  loc*  and  send  a 
select  committee  over  there  to  take  that 
second  look.  Evidently,  we  are  less  con- 
fident in  the  undertakings  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

So,  I  look  upon  this  resolution  as  a  re- 
pealer of  the  Wright  resolution  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  support  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Cabell ) . 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  man  in  this 
House  that  I  admire  more  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  legislator  than  I  do  the  author 
of  this  resolution.  But,  I  must  rise  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  Congress  wants  to 
do  something  about  the  affair  in  South- 
east Asia,  then  why  not  fEill  in  behind 
our  Executive  leadership  in  fighting  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  There 
can  be  no  political  negotiations  as  long 
as  we  are  dealing  from  weakness.  Let  us 
get  the  military  advantage  which  we 
must  have.  Let  us  unite  behind  our  lead- 
ership. Let  us  show  the  people  of  America 
that  we  are  not  yellow  dogs  and  nm 
with  our  tail  between  our  legs  at  every 
sign  of  opposition.  Let  us  get  the  military 
superiority  and  prove  It  and  then  they 


will  come  to  the  conference  table.  We 
can  deal  from  strength  and  not  from 
weakness  and  we  can  get  this  thing  over. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jield  the  remaining  time  on 
our  side  to  the  distingiushed  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way 
to  make  our  dreams  come  true  is  to  stay 
awake.  We  have  before  us  a  resolution 
that  Is  going  to  provide  us  with  informa- 
tion so  we  can  go  home  and  talk  to  our 
constituents  between  now  and  November 
about  what  the  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  Is  charged  with 
passing  all  appropriation  bills  first  Is 
doing  about  Vietnam,  about  Cambodia, 
and  about  the  way  we  are  spending 
money  for  the  defense  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  a  little  bit  stirprised 
that  we  have  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion, much  less  what  the  consequences 
will  be  if  you  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  If  we  are 
not  even  willing  to  find  out  from  Mem- 
bers of  our  own  body  as  to  what  is  really 
going  on  in  Southeast  Asia,  how  can  we 
be  spokesmen  for  our  people?  If  you 
heard  a  burglar  outside  your  door 
would  you  call  someone  downtown  to 
come  and  find  out  what  the  noise  Is  or 
would  you  go  see  for  yourself? 

Let  us  determine  for  ourselves  what  is 
going  on  and  tiien  maybe  we  can  speak 
with  a  litUe  bit  of  authority.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  the  Thursday,  June  4, 
issue  of  the  southern  minolsan  news- 
paper with  two  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches. One  headline  reads  "Objectives 
Won,  Nixon  Tells  United  States."  Then, 
on  the  same  page  In  daring  headlines 
'Senior  Military  Officers  on  Cambodia 
Say,  'It's  Too  Early  To  Tell.'  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  President  and  the 
top  military  people  in  the  field  fighting 
the  war  are  in  disagreement  about  what 
Is  going  on,  how  can  we  possibly  know? 
I  hope  the  President  is  right,  but  I  want 
the  Congress  to  report,  then  we  can  make 
a  better  judgment  on  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Montgomery)  for  allowing  me 
to  join  with  him  in  cosponsorlng  this  im- 
portant proposal  and  also  to  commend 
him  for  his  hard  work  in  bringing  out 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 

'Mr.  ClTNNINCHAM )  . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
came  here  with  an  open  mind  and  have 
listened  to  this  debate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  resolution,  if 
it  passes,  will  accomplish  nothing.  They 
will  come  back  with  varying  opinions  and 
muddj'  the  water.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  who  spoke  a  moment 
ago  to  the  effect  that  I  have  full  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  above  all  in  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  cloud  the  picture  any  further  as 
it  has  already  been  clouded  by  the  varj'- 
Ing  pronouncements  of  the  approxi- 
mately 175  Members  who  have  already 
visited   Southeast  Asia.   This  proposed 
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trip  Indicates  l8w;k  of  confidence  In  the 
two  great  committees  of  the  House; 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 

I  supported  President  Johnson  and  I 
strongly  support  President  Nixon,  our  one 
and  only  Commander  in  Chief.  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  this  resolution  for 
those  reasons.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  pro- 
long the  war  because  of  the  various  polit- 
ical viewpoints  which  the  committee 
members  will  express  and  can  only  lead 
the  enemy  to  believe  we  have  no  guts  to 
see  thi.?  struggle  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  news  media  will  really 
have  a  field  day  exploiting  this  foolish 
trip. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
976,  a  resolution  to  immediately  send  a 
select  committee  of  12  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  uivestigate  the  aspects  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  that  area. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  resolution  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery' of  Mississippi,  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  facts  regarding  past 
and  present  developments  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  use  of  military  forces  In  Vietnam 
and  now  m  Cambodia  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  intense  concern  and  debate  across 
the  Nation  and  in  Congress.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  many  conflicting  re- 
ports on  the  factual  situation  in  South- 
east Asia,  which  seem  to  be  coming  from 
a  number  of  different  sources. 

I  certainlj-  think  that  the  people  of 
our  Nation  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  greatly  benefit  from  the  proposed 
committee's  accounting  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  in  view  of  recent  de- 
velopments. 

Therefore,  I  urge  mj-  colleagues  to  join 
v^ita  me  in  supporting  House  Resolu- 
tion 976. 

Mr.  COHEL.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  against  House  Resolution  976,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  12-member  select  commit- 
tee to  study  the  recent  developments  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  been  over  and  over  this 
ground.  The  central  question  that  we 
face  is:  When  are  we  going  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  Southeast  Asian 
"quagmire"?  I  have  constantly  fought 
to  have  our  military  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia  ended.  As  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  studied  these  issues  in  depth.  My 
conclusion  has  been  consistent.  We 
should  get  out  now. 

The  central  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
whether  we  have  enough  information  to 
make  a  reasoned  decision.  I  feel  that  the 
correct  congressional  response  Is  not 
further  "study"  but  a  positive  assertion 
of  congressional  authority. 

This  is  an  unnecesfiary  bill  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  oppose  House  Resolution  976.  One  por- 
tion of  the  resolution  states  that  there 
shall  be  an  Investigation  of  all  aspects 
of  our  involvement.  This  is  completely 
incon^uous  with  another  portion  of  the 
resolution  which  relieves  the  commit- 


tee after  they  have  studied  only  the  re- 
cent developments  In  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  quite  obvious  and  apparent  that  two 
sections  of  the  resolutions  fly  in  the  face 
of  each  other.  They  tend  to  pull  the 
committee  in  opposite  directions.  May- 
be that  portion  which  holds  the  com- 
mittee only  to  the  study  of  recent  de- 
velopments is  a  more  reasonable  com- 
mission because  the  resolution  requires 
not  only  that  all  facts  be  investigated 
about  our  military  involvement  but  that 
a  detailed  report  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  all  within  45  days 
following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  submit  this  is  impossible  to  ac- 
complish. 

Most  of  us  would  gladly  support  this 
resolution  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  there 
have  already  been  an  overwhelming 
number  of  investigations  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  the  past.  I  suppose 
it  would  take  quite  a  bit  of  book  work 
to  find  out  exactly  how  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  visited  Vietnam  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  One 
Member  has  said  facetiously  that  the 
body  coimt  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  served  in  Vietnam  nms  over 
175  and  is  approaching  the  200  mark. 
Yes,  Vietnam  has  been  investigated  and 
investigated  and  investigated.  Some 
valuable  information  has  been  brought 
back  but  along  with  this  has  been  a 
lot  of  misinform.ation. 

I  will  not  support  this  resolution  today 
because  one  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  branch  had 
Members  from  both  bodies  of  Congress. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  com- 
mittee worked  somewhat  over  3  days  but 
less  than  a  total  of  4  days  and  are  now 
on  their  way  home.  Certainly  this  House 
should  weigh  and  consider  the  report  of 
this  committee  before  we  indulge  in  the 
formation  of  another  select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  paramount 
reasons  that  we  should  defeat  this  resolu- 
tion today  is  that  the  House  and  Senate 
have  established  regularly  constituted 
committees  to  do  this  job.  It  should  be 
done  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
or  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
What  are  these  regular  committees  for  if 
it  is  not  to  investigate  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

This  resolution  seems  to  leave  the  im- 
plication or  the  innuendo  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  now  possessed  of  the  facts 
about  our  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  be  an  admission  that  all  ve  have 
done  about  Vietnam  and  all  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  standing  committees  and 
then  once  again  approved  on  the  floor  of 
both  bodies  of  Congress  had  been  done 
without  any  knowledge  or  any  Investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  of  our  Involvement.  Of 
course,  such  an  innuendo  or  implication 
is  not  only  inaccurate,  it  is  ridiculous. 

To  oppose  this  resolution  today  is  not 
to  ignore  any  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress or  to  turn  anything  over  to  the 
executive  branch.  Our  standing  commit- 
tees have  worked  long  and  diligently  to 
get  the  fsu:ts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  understand 
why  the  preaml>le  of  this  resolution 
was  stricken.  I  could  not  have  supported 


the  resolution  if  the  first  paragraph 
alone  had  been  retained  and  the  last 
two  stricken  because  the  first  paragraph 
alleges  that  the  Cambodian  incursion  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  war.  Many 
of  us  do  not  believe  thus  to  be  the  fact. 
The  second  paragraph  is  harmless  and 
Inoffensive.  We  all  know  that  deploy- 
ment of  our  military  farces  has  been  the 
subject  of  intense  debate  in  the  Congress. 
That  is  a  truism.  But  why  was  the  third 
paragraph  stricken?  The  Congress  needs 
as  much  accurate  and  detailed  infoiina- 
tion  as  possible  to  fulfiU  its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  If  this  resolution  Ls  to 
mean  anything  tJhen  this  paragraph  of 
the  preamble  should  have  been  retained 
as  a  guideline  for  the  select  committee. 
In  other  words,  the  preamble  itself  is 
somewhat  like  the  content  of  the  body  of 
the  resolution.  Part  of  it  is  untrue,  part 
of  it  is  urmecessary  and  meaningless,  and 
an  important  part  that  should  have  been 
retained  has  been  stricken  out. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  if  this 
resolution  is  approved  and  if  this  com- 
mittee is  appointed  by  the  Speaker  that 
it  will  be  weijghted  by  those  members  who 
would  prejudge  before  they  investigate, 
or  develop  preconceived  conclusions  be- 
fore the  report  was  written,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  there  would  be  a  white- 
wash in  any  sense  of  the  term.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  this 
would  be  just  another  junket  for  about  a 
dozen  members.  I  do  suggest  that  this  is 
no  way  to  investigate  our  involvement. 
Our  fighting  men  are  trying  to  do  their 
duty.  If  there  is  any  failure  of  policy  it 
is  not  in  Vietnam  but  right  here  in 
Washington.  Our  military  personnel  are 
trying  hard  to  achieve  their  objective. 
Someone  has  said  it  would  take  nearly 
a  battalion  of  our  troops  to  protect  this 
committee.  That  may  be  exaggeration, 
but  I  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  our  men. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution  today,  it 
means  we  will  telegraph  ahead  that 
another  committee  had  been  formed 
and  when  it  will  arrive  in  Vietnam.  All 
the  window  dressing  will  be  ready  upon 
arrival.  Another  committee  is  not  need- 
ed. It  will  not  accomplish  a  thing.  It 
will  cost  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
after  all  the  experts,  consultants,  tech- 
nicians, clerks,  and  stenographic  assist- 
ance called  for  on  page  2  have  been  paid 
and  then  reimbursed  for  their  travel  and 
subsistence.  While  the  expense  will  be 
substantial  there  is  no  assurance  of  a 
productive  result  or  even  any  possible 
forecast  of  the  consequences  such  a  re- 
port might  produce. 

This  resolution  should  never  have  been 
brought  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  gentleman  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Will  the  Chair  enter- 
tain a  motion  to  recommit  with  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution? 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
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Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  a  motion  to  recommit  is 
not  in  order  on  a  resolution  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  246,  nays  80,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows; 

I  Roll  No.  156] 
TEAS— 346 


Abbltt 

Devlne 

McClory 

Adair 

Dicklc.son 

McClosicey 

Albert 

Donohue 

McClure 

Andersen, 

Dowdy 

McCulloch 

Calif. 

Duncan 

McDonald, 

Atiderson,  ni. 

Dwyer 

Mich. 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McFall 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  La. 

McKneally 

Andrews,  Ala 

Erlenbom 

Madden 

Andrews, 

Eghleman 

Mahou 

N.  Dak. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

MaUliard 

Annunzlo 

Feighan 

Marsh 

A  rends 

Findley 

Martin 

Beall.  Md. 

Flowers 

Matsunaga 

Belcher 

Flynt 

May 

Bell,  Calif. 

Foreman 

Mayne 

Bennett 

Fountain 

Melcher 

B«rry 

F^llnghuysen 

Michel 

Belts 

Prey 

Miller,  Ohio 

BevUl 

Frledel 

Mlnish 

Blaggl 

Fuqua 

Minshall 

Blackburn 

GaliflanakiE 

Mlze 

Blanton 

Garmatz 

Mizell 

Blatnlk 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bol&nd 

Gray 

Myers 

Bow 

GrlfBn 

Natcher 

Brlnkley 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Brock 

Grover 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Brooks 

Gubser 

Pelly 

Brotzman 

Haley 

Perkins 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Pettis 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Philbin 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

scbmidt 

Pimle 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Poage 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poll 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Harsha 

Price,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Harvey 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hastings 

Puclnski 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hays 

Purcell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Qule 

Cabell 

Henderson 

QuiUen 

Caffery 

Hogan 

Randall 

Camp 

Holifield 

Rarick 

Casey 

Hosmer 

Reld,  in. 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Reifel 

Celler 

Hull 

Roberts 

Chamberlain 

Hunt 

Roblson 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Rodino 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Roe 

Clark 

Jartnan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Clausen. 

Johniion,  Calif 

RostenJtowskl 

DonH. 

Jolmaon,  Pa. 

Roth 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

Ruppe 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sandman 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Collins 

Kazen 

Saylor 

Colmer 

Kee 

Scherle 

Conable 

Keith 

Schneebeli 

Corbett 

King 

Schwengel 

Corman 

Kleppe 

Scott 

Cougblin 

Kluczynski 

Sebellus 

Cramer 

Kuykendall 

Shriver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kyi 

Sikes 

Davis.  Ga. 

Landgrebe 

Bisk 

Davis,  Wis. 

Langen 

Bkubltz 

de  la  Oarza 

Latta 

Slack 

Delaney 

Lennon 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dellenback 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denney 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Dennis 

Long,  Md. 

Snyder 

Dent 

Lukens 

Springer 

Stafford 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wilson, 

Stanton 

Thompson,  Ga 

Charles  H. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Winn 

Steiger,  Wis. 

UdaU 

Wright 

Stephens 

Waggonner 

Wyatt 

Stubblefleld 

Wampler 

Wylie 

Stuckey 

Watts 

Wyman 

Sullivan 

White 

Young 

Taft 

Widnall 

Zablocki 

Talcott 

Wiggins 

Zlon 

Taylor 

WiUlams 

Zwach 

Teapue,  Calif, 

NATS— 80 

Adams 

Hathaway 

O'Konski 

Addabbo 

Hawkins 

Olsen 

Ashley 

HechJer,  W.  Va 

Patman 

Blester 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Patten 

Bingham 

Helstoski 

Pike 

Brademas 

Hicks 

PodeU 

Broomfield 

Horton 

Rees 

Buike,  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Riegle 

Button 

Karth 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Kastenmeier 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clay 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Leggett 

Roybal 

Cunningham 

Lowenfiteln 

Ryan 

Eckhardt 

McDade 

Shipley 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Macdonald, 

Stokes 

EUberg 

Mass. 

Tieman 

Escb 

Meeds 

Ullman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerlin 

Flood 

Mink 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Ford, 

Morgan 

Waldle 

William  D. 

Morse 

Whalen 

Fraaer 

Mosher 

Woia 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Wydler 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  HI. 

Yates 

Green.  P>a. 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Griffiths 

Obey 

Gude 

O'Hara 

NOT  VOTING— 103 

Abemethy 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Ottlnger 

Alexander 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pasaiuin 

Ash  brook 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Asplnall 

Gaydos 

Pollock 

Ayree 

Gettys 

Powell 

Baring 

Giaimo 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Barrett 

OUbert 

Price,  m. 

Boiling 

Ooodllng 

Brasco 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reld.  NY. 

Bray 

Hagan 

Reuss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Rhodes 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Rivers 

Bush 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rooney,  NY. 

Carter 

Harrington 

Roudebush 

Chlsholm 

Hun«ate 

Ruth 

Conte 

Jones,  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

KUrwan 

Sch&det>ere 

Cowger 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

Crane 

Landnim 

Staggers 

Culver 

Lujan 

Steed 

Daddarlo 

McCarthy 

Stratton 

Daniel,  Va. 

McEwen 

Symington 

Dawson 

McMillan 

Thompson,  N,J 

Derwlnskl 

MacGregor 

Tunney 

Diggs 

Mann 

Vlgorlto 

Dingell 

Mathlas 

Watklns 

Dom 

MeskUl 

Watson 

Downing 

Miller.  Calif. 

Weicker 

Dulskl 

Mills 

Whalley 

Edmondson 

MoUoban 

Whitehurst 

Fallon 

Moorbead 

wnutten 

Parbstein 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fascell 

Nichols 

Wold 

Pish 

Nix 

Fisher 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Maaeachusetts  with  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr,  Ayres. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Qoodling. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pol- 
lock. 

Mr.  Price  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  vflth  Mr. 
Weicker. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Landrutn  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 


Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Crajie. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnakl. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Dingell  'with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Faaoell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wh&Uey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rotidebush. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Whltehurat. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jonee  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Vlgoclto. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Etorn  with  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Parbstein  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Pisher  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  NUl 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Gaydos. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROOKS  and  Mr.  YOUNG 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  224,  nays  101,  not  voting  104, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  15«] 
TEAS— 234 


Abbltt 

Camp 

Fraser 

Adair 

Carey 

Prellnghuysen 

Adams 

Cederberg 

Prey 

Addabbo 

Chamberlain 

Priedel 

Albert 

Chappell 

Fuqua 

Anderson, 

Clancy 

Oali&anakls 

CaUf. 

Clausen, 

Garmatz 

Anderson, 

DouH. 

Gibbons 

Tenn. 

Cleveland 

Goldwater 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Collins 

Gonzalez 

Andrews. 

Colmer 

Gray 

N.  Dak. 

Corbett 

Green,  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

Corman 

GrlfBn 

Arends 

Coughlin 

Grover 

Ashley 

Cramer 

Gubser 

Bell,  Calif. 

Darnels,  N.J. 

Gude 

Bennett 

DsTls,  Oa. 

Haley 

Bevlll 

Dellenback 

Hamilton 

Blaggi 

Dennis 

Hammer- 

Blester 

Dcaohua 

sclunldt 

Blackburn 

Dowdy 

Hanna 

Blanton 

Duncan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Blatnik 

Dwyer 

Harsha 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

Hastings 

Brademas 

Edwards,  La. 

Hathaway 

Brotzman 

EUberg 

Hubert 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brienbom 

Hechler,  W,  Va 

Brown,  Ohio 

Escb 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

E.<vhleman 

Henderson 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hogan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Peighan 

HoUfleld 

Burke,  Mass. 

Pindley 

Hosmer 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Flowers 

Howard 

Button 

Foley 

Hunt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Foreman 

Ichord 

Catfery 

PounUln 

Jacobs 

18670 
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Jarman 

Melcher 

Boybal 

Jobiuon,  CalU. 

Michel 

Ruppe 

Jotinson,  Pb. 

M.ller.  Ohio 

Sandman 

Jona* 

MLQlsh 

Satterfleld 

Joaes,  Ala. 

Mink 

Saylor 

Jones,  N  C. 

Mlzell 

Scott 

Kazen 

Montgomery 

Sebelius 

Kte 

Moetaer 

Shrlver 

Keith 

Myers 

Slkes 

Kin« 

Natcber 

Rl.sk 

Kleppe 

Nelsen 

Skubitz 

Kluczvnskl 

Obey 

Slack 

Koch' 

Olsen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kuykendall 

ONeal.Ga. 

Sn.vder 

Kyi 

Patten 

Springer 

Landsrebe 

Perklna 

StaSord 

Langen 

Pettu 

Stanton 

Latta 

Pickle 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Lennon 

Pike 

Stephens 

Uoyd 

Plmfe 

Stubblefleld 

Long.  La. 

Pease 

Sturkey 

Long.  Md. 

Podell 

Taft 

Luke  OS 

PorT 

Taylor 

McCloskey 

Price.  Tex. 

Teague,  Tex. 

MfC:ure 

Prycr,  Ark. 

UdaU 

McCulJoch 

PucLuskl 

miman 

Mr Dade 

PvirceU 

Van  Deeriln 

McDonald. 

Qviie 

Vander  Jagt 

Mich. 

Quilien 

Waggonner 

McfaU 

Rarick 

Wampier 

McKn«aUy 

Rees 

Watts 

Macdonald. 

Reid.  m. 

White 

Mass 

Relfel 

WldnaU 

MAdden 

Rlegle 

Wiggins 

Mahcn 

Roberta 

WUllams 

Mali;:ard 

Rubinnn 

Winn 

Ms.'sh 

Rudino 

Wolff 

Martin 

Rt-e 

Wright 

Matsunaea 

Rogers  Fla. 

Wyatt 

May 

Rostenkowskl 

Wydler 

Meeds 

Roth 

NAYS— 101 

Zwach 

.\iKlersnn.  111. 

Edward*.  Calif 

OKonfkl 

Be&U.  Md. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Patman 

Belcher 

Flood 

Pelly 

Bern- 

Fl>Tlt 

PhUbln 

Betta 

Ford. 

RandaU 

BUighftm 

William  D 

Rhodes 

Loland 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bow 

onffluis 

Rooaey.  Pa. 

arirWey 

Gross 

Rosenthal 

Brock 

Hail 

Rvan 

Brooks 

Harvey 

Scherie 

Br;cmfleld 

Hawkins 

SchneebeU 

Bu(~hanan 

Havs 

Shipley 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Helstoskl 

Smith.  Calif. 

Barton,  Ot«h 

Hicks 

Stelser,  Wis. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hcrton 

Stokes 

CabeU 

Hull 

Sullivan 

Casey 

Hutchinflon 

Talcott 

Celler 

Karth 

Teague.  Calif. 

Clark 

Ka£t«nxneler 

Thompeon,  Ga 

Clawson.  Del 

Leggett 

Thomson,  WU. 

Cay 

Lowensteln 

Tleman 

Cohelan 

McClory 

Vanik 

Collier 

Mayne 

Waldle 

Conable 

Mikva 

Whalen 

Cunnln^am 

Mlnshall 

Wilson. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mize 

Charles  H. 

de  la  Garza 

Monagan 

Wyman 

Delaney 

Morgan 

Yates 

Denney 

Mrrse 

Yatron 

Dent 

Morton 

Young 

DevtM 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Dlckliiaon 

Mvirphy.  HI. 

Zlon 

Eckhnrdt 

Ned?! 

Edwards.  AlA. 

OHara 

NOT  VOTINO— 104 

Abemethy 

Dom 

Land  rum 

.Alexander 

Downing 

Lujan 

Ash  brook 

Dulskl 

McCarthy 

Aspinall 

PftUon 

McEwen 

Ayres 

Parbsteln 

McMUlan 

B«rtn« 

Fascell 

MacOregor 

Barrett 

Fish 

Mann 

BoUlng 

Fisher 

Mathlas 

Brasco 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Meskill 

Br«y 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Miller.  Calif. 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Burton,  Caltf. 

Gaydos 

Mollohaa 

Bush 

Gettys 

Moorhead 

Carter 

Olalmo 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

cmisholm 

GUbert 

Nichols 

Conte 

Go<x}llng 

Nix 

Conyers 

Green,  dreg 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Cowger 

Hapan 

OttLnger 

Crane 

Hal  pern 

Passman 

Culver 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Daddarto 

HarLsen.  Wash 

.    Pollock 

Daniel.  Va. 

Harrington 

PoweU 

Dawson 

Hungate 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Derwln^k! 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Price,  ni. 

Dlggs 

Kirwan 

Rallsback 

Dlngeil 

KyroB 

Reld.  NY. 

Rauss 

RlTers 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 


Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Symington 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunnev 

Vlgontb 

Watkin£ 


Watson 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wylle 


So  tiie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

hti.    O'Neill    of    Maasochusetts    with    M*. 
Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Bir.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Halp«Ti. 

Mr.   Staggers   with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr   Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ballaback. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.   Thompeon   of   New   Jersey   with  Mr. 
Welcker. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  lAndrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.    Miller   of    California   with   Mr.   Der- 
wlnskl. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.   Fulton  of   Tennessee   with  Mr.   Mac- 
Oregor. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.   Hanley  with  Mr.  Schadeburg. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  St  Germain   with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Vlgorito. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Gettya. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.   Parbsteln   with  Mr.   Harrington. 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  PJsher  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Gay- 
dos. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Messrs.  JACOBS  and  DUNCAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Icdd  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Clerk  will  report  the  pre- 
amble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  use  of  United  States  troops  In 
Oambodla  and  Increased  air  activity  over 
North  Vietnam  have  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas  such  use  of  military  lorcea  of  the 
United  States  has  become  the  subject  of 
Intetise  debate  in  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  to  fulfill  Its  consti- 
tutional respooslbUitles  should   have   aocu- 


rate  and  detailed  Information  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  United  States  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia:   No-*-,  therefore,  be  It 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT    TO    PREAMBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  strike 
out  the  preamble. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  212,  nays  85,  not  voting  132. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.   1571 
YEAS— 212 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo, 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Colmer 
Co  liable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  WU. 
de  la  Garza 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Duncan 


Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erienbom 
E^shleman 
Feigiiau 
Flndley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Grav 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Han-sen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
EUuczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCloskey 
McCuUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 


McKneally 

Madden 

Mabon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

MlnshaU 

Mize 

Mlzell 

Montg:omeiT 

Morse 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pirule 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rarick 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ro§;ers,  Fla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rupp>e 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherie 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 
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Taft 


Waggonner 


Wyatt 


Talcott 

Wampler 

Wydler 

Taylor 

Watts 

Wyman 

Teague,  Calif. 

White 

Zablockl 

Thompscn,  Ga 

Widnall 

Ziou 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WlUtams 

Zwach 

Udall 

Winn 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

NAYS— 85 

Adams 

Griffiths 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Gross 

OHara 

Anderson, 

Hathaway 

O'Konakl 

Calif. 

Hawkins 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Kays 

Patman 

Blaggi 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Pike 

Blester 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PodeU 

Bingham 

HcLstoski 

RandaU 

Blatnlk 

nicks 

Rces 

Brademas 

Horton 

Rlesle 

Broomfleld 

HuU 

Robison 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Carey 

Karth 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Koch 

Roybal 

Gorman 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Coughlln 

Lowensteln 

Schneebell 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McDade 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Stanton 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Eckbardt 

Meeds 

Tie  man 

F.Uberg 

Mlkva 

Tunney 

Esch 

Mlnlsh 

Ullman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Van  Deeriln 

Foley 

Monagan 

Vanik 

Eraser 

Morgan 

WaldU 

Frledel 

Mosher 

Whalen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Wolff 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  111. 

Yates 

Green,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

NOT  VOTING- 

-132 

Abernethy 

Ford. 

ONeUl.MasB. 

.Alexander 

wmiam  D. 

Ottlnger 

Ashbrook 

Frellnghuysen 

Passman 

AsptnaU 

Prey 

Pepper 

Ayres 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

PoUock 

Baring 

Gallagher 

PoweU 

Barrett 

Gaydos 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Boggs 

Gettys 

Price,  ni. 

Boland 

Gialmo 

Qule 

Boiling 

GUbert 

Ralls  back 

Brasco 

Goodllng 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Relfel 

Brock 

Hagan 

Reuss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Rivers 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hanley 

Rce 

Bush 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rosenthal 

CeUer 

Harrington 

Roudebu.^h 

Chlsbolm 

Hubert 

Ruth 

Clark 

Holifleld 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Him  gate 

Schadeberg 

Conte 

Jones.  Tenn 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Schwengel 

Cowger 

Kirwan 

Shrlver 

Crane 

Kyros 

Staggers 

Culver 

Landrum 

Steed 

Daddarlo 

LuJan 

Stratton 

Daniel.  Va. 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dawson 

McCIory 

Teague,  Tex. 

Delaney 

McClure 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dent 

McEwen 

Vlgorito 

Derwlnski 

McMUlan 

Watklns 

Diggs 

MacGregor 

Watson 

Dlngell 

Mann 

Welcker 

Dom 

Mathlas 

WhaUey 

Downing 

MeskUl 

Whltehurst 

Dulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Whitten 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mills 

Wiggins 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

Mollohan 

Wi'son.  Bob 

Fallon 

Moorhead 

WJson, 

Farbsteln 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Fascell 

Nelsen 

Wold 

Pish 

Nichols 

WyUe 

Fisher 

Nix 

Young 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

.  O'Neal,  Ga. 

So  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  CVNelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  PaUon  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr,  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illlnou  with  Mr.  Railsbeck. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Watklns. 


Mr.    Thompson   of    New   Jersey    with    Mr. 

Weicker. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  AspinaU  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  I^ndrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Derwln- 
ski 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Bush. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr,  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  MoMlUan  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr,  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Daudario  with  Mr.  Vlgorito. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfornla  with  Mrs.  Ohls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Burton  of  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Getty. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Parbsteln   with   Mr.   Harrington. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ottlnger, 

Mr.  Re'jss  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Gaydos. 

Mr  Boggs  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Schlver. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stanton, 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Prev. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr   Rosenthal. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

TITLE    AMENOMKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ax- 
BEHT).  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title  is  agreed  to. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— to  the  amendment  to  the  title,  I 
would  simply  like  to  point  out  that  today 
we  have  had  many  roUcalls  on  matters 
of  very  little  importance  under  the  same 
rules  that  deny  and  prevent  rollcalls 
on  major  issues  such  as  the  ABM,  the 
SST,  water  pollution,  the  nuclear  car- 
rier and  a  great  many  other  vital  issues. 
I  think  this  points  out  one  of  the  im- 
portant needs  for  revising  and  improving 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  to  study  firsthand  the  recent  de- 


velopments in  Southeast  Asia  and  then 
report  its  findings  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  45  da^s  of  Its 
adoption." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectlom. 


AUBURN  FLNDS  ROAD  TO  PEACEFUL 
DISSENT 

(Mr,  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleges 
and  imiversities  throughout  the  country 
have  been  plagued  with  violence  and  dis- 
ruptions during  the  past  few  weeks.  Al- 
most every  institute  of  higher  learning 
has  had  some  type  of  disturbance,  but 
the  great  majority  of  our  campuses  have 
remained  peaceful. 

Auburn  University  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  school  officials  handling  a 
touchy  situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
violence  and  to  promote  understanding 
between  the  students  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Auburn  President  Dr.  Harry  Philpott 
spent  6  hours  on  a  park  bench  outside  his 
ofBce  talking  with  individuals  and  groups 
of  students.  This  action  coimtered  a  pro- 
posed day-long  strike  called  for  by  a 
liberal  student  group  to  protest  UJS.  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia. 

The  following  arttcle  from  the  May  24 
edition  of  the  Birmingham  News  outlines 
the  peaceful  dissent  at  Auburn  University 
recently : 

(Prom  the  Birmingham  News.  May  34.  1970] 

No  ViorxNCi::   Aukcrw  Pinds  Road  to 

Peaceh'ul  Dissent 

(By  Charles  Nix) 

The  longest  day  bad  ended  very  late  on 
the  Auburn  campus.  It  had  ended  without 
a  single  reported  violent  incident.  Students, 
faculty  and  administrators — many  bone- 
weary,  some  exhausted — were  quietly  Jubi- 
lant that  Auburn  had  found  the  way  to  air 
disagreement  and  dissent  within  a  frame- 
work of  mutual  respect  and  orderlineae. 

The  substance  of  rlolence  had  been  on  the 
campus  Thursday,  but  what  seemed  like  an 
overwhelming  spirit  of  restraint  prevailed. 

The  Human  Rights  Porum  had  called  for 
a  strike  to  protest  UJB.  involvenaent  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  deaths  of 
students,  black  and  white,  acroes  the  nation. 

The  forum  had  brought  in  speakers.  Some 
of  the  speakers  urged  the  students  to  "reoog- 
nlze  your  enemies."  "get  in  .^tep"  with  other 
univeralty  students  and  to  "puah  for  what 
you  believe." 

Then  there  was  a  change  that  put  a  night 
meeting  into  the  day's  schedule,  and  calls 
for  a  candlelight  inarch  on  the  university 
president's  home.  ' 

Tension  built.  People  got  tired. 

The  conditions  were  never  better  at  Aub- 
urn University  than  Thursday  for  8tu«Jent 
violence  to  mar  the  unblemished  record  that 
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has  set  the  college  apart  from  masy  acroes 
the  nation. 

But  when  It  was  over,  student  leaders  and 
administrators  could  call  It  a  day  of  "Intelli- 
gent, rational  dlscu&slon  of  the  Issues." 

"I  was  proud  of  Auburn  today."  said  Dr. 
Harry  M  >PhUpott.  president  of  the  unlyer- 
slty,  at  the  most  tense  moment  of  the  day. 
He  urged  the  students  gathered  on  his 
lawn  at  midnight  to  continue  the  peaceful 
action  that   had  marked  the  day. 

But  h«  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  coun- 
seled for  peace.  The  ranks  of  peacekeepers 
had  been  filled  by  Student  Oovernment  As- 
sociation marshals,  students  in  the  bare- 
foot, long-haired  uniform  of  protesters,  con- 
servative students,  ministers  and  speech- 
makers. 

There  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  police- 
men, except  for  the  ever  present  campus  Po- 
lice Chief  M.  E.  Dawson. 

And  yet,  the  protesters  could  claim  a  vic- 
tory of  sorts.  The  Rev.  Carl  Jones  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Episcopal  Church  could  tell  stu- 
dents, "You  have  won  the  hearts  of  admin- 
istrators .  .  .  teachers  . . 

But  with  the  hardening  of  attitudes  that 
has  become  apparent  across  the  nation  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant thing  was  the  respect  those  on  each 
side  of  the  Issues  had  for  those  of  the  oppo- 
site stance. 

Bob  Douglas,  Student  Oovernment  As- 
sociation president,  said  most  students  were 
•■upset"  by  the  call  for  a  strike.  The  call 
mustered  little  support. 

Yet.  students  with  free  time  between 
classes  stopped  In  largest  classroom  building 
on  campus,  to  hear  sp>eakers. 

In  the  same  area,  tables  had  been  set  up 
where  students  could  sign  petitions  backing 
President  Nixon  on  his  Southeast  Asian  ac- 
tions or  backing  a  McOovern  amendment  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Students  wearing  black  armbands  min- 
gled With  those  wearing  armbands  with  the 
American  flag  and  the  statement:  "Fly  your 
flag  proudly." 

And  a  crowd  listened  attentively  as  a 
veteran  of  two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  ra- 
tionally discussed  the  war  with  a  liberal 
minister. 

Even  the  debaters  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  that  would  bar  American  sol- 
diers from  Cambodia  admitted  the  faults  of 
their  arguments  In  a  question-and-answer 
period,  seemingly  in  an  honest  effort  to  give 
the  students  a  better  understanding  of  the 
amendment. 

And  their  was  applause  for  members  of  the 
audience  who  stood  up  and  expressed  oppo- 
site views. 

Dr  Phllpott  spent  six  hours  in  front  of 
Samford  Hall,  which  contains  most  of  the 
administrative  offices,  to  talk  with  students. 
Th«  unusual  move  won  much  respect  among 
the  student  body. 

Phllpott  was  met  with  a  burst  of  applause 
as  he  strolled  across  his  front  lawn  at  mid- 
night to  meet  500  students,  some  of  them 
chanting  "We  want  Harry.  We  want  Harry." 
"You  got  him,  what  do  you  want?"  Phll- 
pott said.  The  students  had  marched  several 
blocks  to  demand  an  end  to  curfews  on 
women  students. 

Phi:pott  said  he  made  no  decision  at  that 
time  of  night. 

•  The  only  thing  I  can  advise  you,  if  you 
are  subject  to  regulations  In  the  dormitories, 
I  suggest  you  fo  back  there  " 

The  minority  of  women  students  In  the 
crowd  were  already  out  past  the  11:30  p.m. 
curfew 

"What  you  are  doing  tonight  will  not  get 
you  anywhere,"  he  said. 

•^our  opinion  Is  vital  and  Important,  but 

tt'8  not  the  only  one.  We've  resaoned  today, 

and  that  is  the  only  way  were  going  to  get 

anything  going."  Phllpott  said. 

H«  reminded  the  students  that  "practically 


all  your  speakers  urged  you  to  work  In  the 
system." 

As  the  crowd  began  shouting  back  at  the 
president,  one  student  hollered,  "Why  don't 
y'all  be  reasonable,  he's  done  everything  he 
can  do  In  one  day,"  Later  another  student 
shouted  to  the  crowd,  "There  Is  no  order 
here,  you're  staging  a  circus  and  you  know 
It." 

The  students  speaking  were  what  the  pro- 
testers call  "straight,"  but  there  were  those 
in  the  protester's  uniform  that  called  for 
peace,  like  Bill  Lloyd,  who  jumped  up  on 
tl-e  concrete  railing  being  used  as  a  speak- 
er's stand  at  the  president's  lawn,  and  urged 
peace. 

Another  went  through  the  crowd  outside 
a  women's  dormitory  later  and  told  male 
students  to  leave.  Olrls  were  standing  on 
top  of  the  multlstorted  dormitory  shouting 
to  students  below. 

"Get  out  of  here.  Let  the  girls  handle  It," 
the  student  pleaded. 

And  across  a  ditch,  a  large  group  of  boys 
sent  up  a  chant,  "Boys  come  back.'* 

The  day  ended  without  a  reported  violent 
incident.  This  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
understanding  of  students  of  both  sides  of 
the  Issues,  their  understanding  of  adminis- 
trative stumbling  blocks  to  change  and  the 
actions  of  Dr.  Phllpott,  Rev.  Jones  and  other 
members  of  the   university  community. 


•  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE" 

'  Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
June  4,  I  advised  my  colleagues  that  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Government-wide 
"Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance" was  available.  Since  then,  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  latest  catalog  and  must 
conclude  that  many  of  our  tax  dollars 
are  being  wasted  by  needless  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

While  no  one  can  deny  that  some  spe- 
cial needs  necessitate  the  duplication  of 
a  few  programs — that  is,  veterans  and 
military  hos{Mtals — unnecessary  prolif- 
eration siphons  off  national  resources 
which  are  already  in  short  supply.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  catalog,  if  utilized  prop- 
erly, could  help  both  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  President  In  maxi- 
mizing service  to  the  people  while  mini- 
mizing the  manpower  and  money  power 
required  to  implement  needed  programs. 

As  I  indicated  Thursday,  the  new  cata- 
log has  included  a  functional  index  which 
groups  the  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs  according  to  their  primary 
function.  Although  this  index  is  de- 
signed to  help  potential  applicants  sort 
their  way  through  the  maze  of  Federal 
programs,  it  also  vividly  illustrates  the 
duplication  and  overlap  which  now  ex- 
ists in  our  Federal  Government.  This 
may  be  the  reason  the  information  was 
not  forthcoming  in  the  past.  Some  of  the 
areas  of  duplication  reflected  In  the  cata- 
log include:  25  rural  community  devel- 
opment programs  administered  in  five 
agencies;  33  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  administered  by 
seven  agencies;  23  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  operations  programs  adminis- 
tered by  five  agencies;  and  54  education 


resource  development  and  support  pro- 
grams administered  by  seven  agencies. 

Since  these  are  but  four  of  the  many 
examples  of  duplication  revealed  by  the 
catalog's  Index,  I  am  attaching  the  in- 
dex to  the  text  of  my  statement  to  show 
the  full  extent  of  possible  overlap  and 
duplication.  I  have  indicated  in  this  index 
how  many  Federal  agencies  are  involved 
in  the  administration  of  each  category 
of  programs. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  all  duplication  and 
overlapping  is  not  per  se  undesirable. 
However,  it  is  imperative  that  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  duplication  be  strong- 
ly justified  in  light  of  current  needs  and 
only  for  special  purposes. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  most  areas  there 
has  been  little  progress  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  programs  since  I  spoke  to  the 
Members  on  June  25,  1968.  In  fact,  in 
some  areas,  the  number  of  programs  has 
proliferated  alarmingly.  For  example,  my 
original  listing  of  operating  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  June  25,  1968,  in- 
dicated there  were,  on  a  rough  count,  74 
economic  and  business  development  pro- 
grams spread  among  10  separate  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  My  1969  listing  in- 
dicated that  there  were  79  business  and 
economic  development  programs — in- 
cluding small  business — spread  among  at 
least  14  Federal  agencies.  And  the  latest 
official  govemmentwide  catalog  lists  78 
such  progrsuns  administered  in  18  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies. 

In  my  1969  listing,  I  listed  28  trans- 
portation— excluding  maritime— pro- 
grams in  five  separate  agencies  The  lat- 
est 1970  catalog  includes  31  programs 
administered  in  seven  separate  agencies. 

In  my  1969  listing,  I  list  11  outdoor 
recreation  programs  administered  in  four 
agencie.s.  The  latest  govemmentwide 
catalog  lists  16  programs  for  recreation 
planning  and  land  and  facility  acquisi- 
tion administered  in  six  agencies. 

My  original  1968  listing  indicated  there 
were  56  water  conservation  and  control 
programs  administered  by  seven  separate 
agencies.  The  latest  1970  catalog,  in  its 
index  in  the  back,  lists  at  least  53  pro- 
grams under  the  various  items  referring 
to  water  pollution  and  control  admin- 
istered in  at  least  nine  Federal  agencies, 
and  those  index  items  under  "water"  re- 
fer to  at  least  nine  additional  possible 
Items  such  as  "flood  prevention  and  con- 
trol," and  "sewage  facilities  and  treat- 
ment." The  prospects  for  consolidation 
are  not  totally  without  hope,  however. 

I  was  heartened  this  weekend  to  note 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  stat- 
ing that  the  President  plans  to  merge  our 
existing  pollution  programs  into  a 
single  independent  agency.  Although 
there  has  been  no  official  confirmation  of 
the  article,  it  appears  to  be  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  heartily  ap- 
plaud such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  I  believe  the  Congress 
could  also  greatly  help  consolidation 
efforts  by  acting  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has 
called  for  passage  of  the  Grant  Consoli- 
dation Act,  HJR,  10954.  If  passed,  this 
law  would  grant  the  President  freedom 
to  clarify  and  consolidate  the  confusing 
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multiplicity  of  administrative  channels 
required  to  accomplish  the  same  goals. 
The  President  would  take  the  initiative 
in  this  area,  while  Congress  would  main- 
tain Its  traditional  prerogative  of  advise 
and  consent. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
Grant  Consolidation  Act  will  not  In  It- 
self fulfill  our  goal  of  spending  the  tax 
dollar  with  minimum  waste.  Now  and 
in  the  future,  we  must  carefully  consider 
whether    programs — either    existing    or 
proposed — are  truly  necessary.  The  con- 
solidation of  superfluous  programs  would 
be  a  shocking  Incongruity.  In  order  to 
properly  evaluate  existing  and  proposed 
programs,  more  than    160   of   my   col- 
leagues   have    cosponsored    my    bill    to 
establish  a  Hoover-type  body,  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Improvement  of  Gov- 
ernment Management  and  Organization. 
As  presently  envisioned,  the  Commission 
would    be    charged   with    finding    more 
imaginative   solutions    for    our    present 
problems.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
functions  of  a  Hoover  Commission,  the 
proposed  body  would  be  required  to  study 
our  Federal  programs  from  the  ground 
up.  Too  frequently,  we  here  in  Wfishing- 
ton  organize  our  Government  to  suit  ad- 
ministrators and  not  recipients.  While 
line  charts  of  government  organization 
are  very  important,  they  do  little  to  help 
a  bewildered  mayor  who  Is  seeking  Fed- 
eral  assistance  in  the  solution  of  his 
community's  problems.  We  should  care- 
fully study  the  effects  of  Federal  pro- 
grams on  the  Interrelationships  of  Fed- 
eral,    State,     and    local     governments, 
especially  with  a  view  to  preserving  and 
strengthening  our  decentralized  system 
of  government.  We  should  also  attempt 
to  organize  the  Federal  Govenmient  so 
that  local  officials  can  treat  it  as  a  single 
entity.  As  the  new  catalog  demonstrates, 
a  mayor  who   needs   assistance   in   the 
improvement  of  his  city's  elementary  and 
secondary    education    programs    is    re- 
quired to  select  from  among  33  programs 
and  deal  with  seven  different  agencies. 
Such  variety  hardly  seems  necessary  or 
desirable,  and  the  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion which  I  have  proposed  would  deal 
specifically  with  such  problems  as  this. 
However,  a  few  days  after  the  other 
body  scheduled  hearings  on  such  Hoover- 
type  commissions.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  presidentially  appointed  "Ash 
Council"     to     study     and     recommend 
changes  in  the  organization  of  Federal 
Government.  I  applauded  that  action,  but 
at  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  all  of 
these  efforts — the  Program  Information 
Act  to  require  periodic  listing  of  all  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  programs;  the 
Grant  Consolidation  Act  to  require  con- 
solidation of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs;  and  the  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  Government  Msmage- 
ment  and  Organization  to  require  a  "bot- 
tom-up"  restructuring   of   Federal   do- 
mestic assistance  programs — require  Im- 
mediate and  continuing  attention.  Thus 
far,  we  have  taken  but  one  small  step  by 
promulgating  the  new   1970  catalog  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance.  This  cata- 
log can  be  used  In  a  variety  of  ways_to 
help  us  Increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
Government.  I  trust  that  the  overlap  and 
duplication  which  the  catalog  reveals  will 


impress  you,  as  it  has  me,  with  the  press- 
ing need  for  prompt  action.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  utilized  by  the  Ash  Commis- 
sion In  analyzing  and  improving  Federal 
Government,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
utilized  by  congressional  committees  pro- 
posing or  altering  legislation.  Most  of  all, 
I  hope  that  it  will  spur  the  Congress  to 
press  for  prompt  enactment  of  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act.  The  publication 
of  this  catalog  should  signal  a  true  be- 
ginning in  the  pro\iding  of  meaningful 
information  to  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress. Although  the  catalog  is  an  accom- 
plishment, there  remains  much  to  be 
done  to  insure  the  continuing  success  of 
efforts  like  this. 

The  material  follows: 

Functional   Index 

(Note. — The  following  is  the  Functional 
Index  to  the  catalog  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance,  April  1970,  compiled  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Added  to  this.  In 
parentheses  after  each  functional  heading.  Is 
the  number  of  programs  listed  and  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  which  administer  them.  This 
catalog  Is  available  from  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20401  for 
$6.75.1 

AGRICTTLrUKE 

Resource  conservation  and  development  (see 
also  Natural  Resources)  (21  programs  by 
three  agencies) 

10.054  Emergency  Conservation  Measures. 
10.050  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs. 

10.901  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

10.414  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Loans. 

10.900  Great  Plains  Conservation. 

23.007  Appalachian  Land  Stabilization, 
Conservation,  and  Erosion  Control. 

10.902  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 
10.416  Soil  and  Water  Loans. 

10.508  Extension  Program  for  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation. 

10.409  Irrigation,  Drainage  and  other  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Loans. 

10.419  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Loans.  ; 

15.501  Irrigation  aaid  Drainage  Systems 
Loans. 

15.503  Small  Reclamation  Projects. 

15.502  Irrigation  Systems  Rehabilitation 
and  Betterment. 

10.903  Soil  Survey. 

10.650  State  and  Private  Forestry  Coopera- 
tion. 

10.501  Extension  Programs  for  Forestry 
Production  and  Marketing. 

15.119  Indian — Range  Management. 

15.126  Indian — Soil  and  Moisture  Conser- 
vation. 

15.106  Indian — Construction,  Maintenance, 
and  Operation  of  Irrigation  Projects  and  Re- 
lated Power  Systems. 

15.112  Indian — Forestry  Development. 

Production  and  operations  {23  programs  by 
five  agencies) 

10.406  Farm  Operating  Loans. 

10.402  Economic  Opportunity  Farm  Re- 
source Loans. 

10  401  Economic  Opportunity  Farm  Operat- 
ing Loans  to  Cooperatives. 

10.407  Farm  Ownership  Loans. 
64.112  Veterans  Farm  Loans. 

10.404  Emergency  Loans. 

10.408  Grazing  Association  Loana. 

14.143  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— Construction  of  Nonresidential  Farm 
Structures. 

10.056  Storage  Facilities  and  Equipment 
Loans, 

17J209  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration. 

10.405  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans  and 
Grants. 


10.051  Commodity  Loan  and  Purchase. 
10.450  Crop  Insurance. 

62.001  Fertilizer  Development. 

10.052  Cotton  Production  Stabilization. 
10.065  Peed  Grain  Direct  Payments. 

10.058  Wheat  Direct  Payments. 
10.057  Sugar  Program. 

10.059  Wool  and  Mohair  Payments. 

10002  Plant  and  Animal  DlseaM  and  Pest 
Control. 

15.601  Animal  Damage  Control. 

10.501  Extension  Program  for  Forestry  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing. 

15.603.  Farm  Fish  Pond  Management. 

Marketing  (17  programs  by  one  agency) 

10.505  Extension  Program  for  Marketing 
and  Distribution. 

10.156  Marketing  Service — Matching  Fund 
Grants. 

10.155  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders. 
10.154  Market  Supervision. 
10.401    Economic   Opportunity — ^Farm  Op- 
portunity Loans  to  Coops. 
10.153  Market  News. 
10.168  Plentiful  Foods. 

10.150  Agricultural  Product  Grading. 
10.800  Livestock  and   Poultry  Market  Su- 
pervision. 

10.053  Dairy  Indemnity  Payments. 

10.157  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection. 

10.151  Assistance  to  States  for  Intra-State 
Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Programs. 

10.501  Extension  Program  for  FVDrestry 
Production  and  Marketing. 

10.600  Foreign  Market  Development  and 
Promotion. 

10.300  OCC  Export  Credit  Sales  Program. 

10.152  Export  Payments  on  Agricultural 
Products. 

10.301  Export  Payments. 

Research  (five  programs  by  two  agencies) 

10.001  Agricultural  Research — Basic  and 
Applied  Research. 

10.201  Research  Facilities. 
10.250  Agricultural  Economic  Research. 
10.200  Contracts  and  Grants  for  Scientific 
Research. 

15.607  Pesticide  Appraisal  and  Monitoring. 

General  Information  and  Services  (see  also 
Information  and  Statistics)  (11  programs 
by  two  agencies) 

10.502  Extension  Program  for  Improved 
Family  Living. 

10.504  Extension  Programs  for  Impro'vlng 
Farm  Income. 

10.504  Extension  Program  for  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation. 

10.506  Extension  I»rogram  for  Pesticides 
Safety  and  Rural  Civil  Defense. 

15.101  Indian  .Agricultural  Extension. 
10.360  Technical    Assistance    to    Coopera- 
tives. 

10.002  Plant  and  Animal  Disease  and  Pest 
Control. 

10.509  4-H  Youth  Development. 
10.750  Information  on  Agricultural  Activi- 
ties. 

10.950  Agricultural  Statistical  Reports 
10.700   National   Agricultural   library. 

AkTS   AND   HT7tCANTTIXS 

Arts   (17  programs  by  five  agencies) 

45.001  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Architecture 
and  Design. 

45.002  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Dance 

45.003  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Education. 

45.004  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Literature. 

45.005  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Music. 

45.006  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Public 
Media. 

45.007  Promotion  of  the  Arts — State  and 
Community  Operations. 

45.008  Promotion  of  Hm  Arts — ^Theater. 

46  009  Promotion  of  the  Arts — Visual  Arte. 

19.100  Cultural  Presentations — Foreign 
Tours. 

13.474  Research  and  Development — Arts 
and  Humanities. 

60.010  Smithsonian  Associate*. 
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60016  Smithsonian  Special  PorelL^n  Cur- 
r*ncv  Grfttus  for  Museum  Pro^rama  and  Re- 
lated Research. 

60  007  Mus«»nns — Assistance  and  Advice. 

60003  Authentication  and'or  Repair  of 
Oriental  Object*  and  Translations  of  related 
Inscriptions. 

60  008  Reirtctral  Proerr«ms. 

15  860  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  E>evelop- 
ment. 

Humamties    (Tiine  p-ograms  by  three 
agencies) 

43.100  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Afro-American  Fellowships. 

45.101  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Education 

45  103  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Senlcr  Fellowships — Faculty  Development 
Grants 

45  106  Prtjmoilon  of  the  Humaultle* — Sen- 
ior Fellowships. 

45  102  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Fellowships  and  Summer  Stipends. 

45.104  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Public  Programs. 

45  106  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Research  and  Publication. 

13474  Research  and  Development — Arts 
.\nd  Humanities. 

60  006  International  Exchange  of  Scientific 
and  Literary  Publications  and  Governmental 
Documents. 

SUSINTSS     AND     COMMXSCE 

Small  Business  Development  (23  programs  by 
nine  agencies) 

59.012  Small  Business  Loans. 

59003  Eccnomic  OpportuMty  Loans  for 
Small  Businesses. 

59  004  Lease  Guarantees  for  Small  Business. 

59.005  Management  Assistance  to  Small 
Business 

12  602  Sma'.l  Business  Prime  Contracting. 

12603   Sm.ii:   Business  Subcontracting. 

59011  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. 

59009  Procurement  Assistance  to  Small 
Business. 

11  800  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

59  007  Minority  Enterprise — Technical  As- 
sistance. 

59  006  Minority  Business  Development. 

10  403  Economic  Opportunity  Non-Parm 
Enterprise  Loans. 

64  108  Veterans  Business  Loans — Guaran- 
teed and  Insured  Loans. 

59  013  State  aud  Local  Development  Com- 
pany Loans. 

59  001  Displaced  Business  Loiins. 

59  002  Economic  Injury  Disaster  Loans. 

14.001  Flood  Insurance. 

36.001  Consumer  and  Business  Protection. 

59  010  Product  Disaster  Loans. 

59  008  Physical  Disaster  Loans. 

39  001  Business  Services. 

44.001  Federal  Credit  Union  Charter  Ex- 
amination and  Supervision. 

39  007   Sale   of   Federal   Surplus   Personal 
Property. 
Economic    Develcrpmrnt    ( see    also    Cowimu- 

nxty      Develcfpm^nt )       (27     programs     11 

agencies  i 

1 1  303  Economic  Development — Technical 
-Assistance. 

12  600  Community  Economic  Adjustment. 
12  601  Contracting  with  Labor  Surplus  Area 

Concerns 

14  002  Urban  Property  Protection  and  Re- 
Insurance 

50  013  State  and  Local  Development  Com- 
pany Loans 

61002  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance — 
Firms 

81.003  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance — 
Workers. 

61.001   Tariff  Adjustment    (Industry). 

39.001  Business  Services 

36.001  Consumer  and  Btislness  Protection. 
24.026  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Property  Taxes. 

36.002  Wholesale  Electric  Power  Service. 


35.003  Wholesale  Natural  Gas  Service. 
35.001  Water  Resources  Development. 

41.001  Interstate  Commerce — Cooperative 
Enforcement  Agreements  with  States. 

41.002  Interstate  Commerce — Investigation 
of  Complaints. 

16.901   Domestic  Travel   Promotion. 

11.102  Foreign  Investment  Development  in 
the  United  States. 

11.950  Visitor  Services. 

15.802  Minerals  Discovery  Loan  Program. 

15.303  Minerals  Research — Grants  and 
Contracts. 

15.117  Indian— Industrial  and  Tourism 
Development. 

15.124    Indian — Revolving  Fund  f^  Loans. 
15.123    Indian — Revolving    Fund    for    Ex- 
pert Assistance  Loans. 

15.120  Indian — Real  Estate  Appraisal. 
15.129  Indian — Tribe' AocounUng  Services. 

15.118  Indian — Investment  of  Indian 
Tribal  Trust  Funds  and  Individual  Indian 
Monies. 

Commercial  fisheries  (11  programs  by  fifo 
agencies) 

15.003  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development. 

15.005  Fisheries  Loan  Fund. 
15.002  Commercial  Fisheries  Disaster  As- 
sistance. 

15.004  Fishermen — Reimbursement  of 
Losses. 

15.006  Fishery  Marketing  Assistance. 

15.007  Fishery  Products  Inspection  and 
Certification. 

15.008  Fishing  Statistics  and  Market  News. 

15.009  Fishing  Vessel  Mortgage  and  Loan 
Insurance. 

19.201  Protection  of  Ships  from  Foreign 
Seizure. 

15  600  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation. 

15  001  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
eries Conservation. 
Maritime,  General  (.11  programs  by  three 
agencies) 

11  501  Development  and  Promotion  of 
Ports  and  Intermodal  Transport  Systems. 

11.500  ConstrucUon — Dlflerentlal  Subsi- 
dies. 

11.504  Operating — Differential      Subsidies. 
33.001    Shipping — Investigation    of    Com- 
plaints. 

11.505  Ships  Exchange  and  Sales. 
11.502  Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance. 
19.201  Protection   of    Ships   from   Foreign 

Seizure. 

11.608  Maritime  War  Risk  Insurance. 
11507  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

11.506  State  Marine  Schools. 
11.401  Nautical  Cbarto  and  Related  DaU. 

International  (17  programs  by  five  agencies) 

11.101  Export  Trade  Promotion. 
11.100  Export   Licensing   Service    and   In- 
formation. 

11.103  International  Commercial  Informa- 
tion. 

10.600  Foreign  Market  Development  and 
Proirystion. 

31.001  Medliim-Term  Gijarantees  to  Com- 
mercial Banks. 

10.004  Foreign  Investment  Guaranties. 

19.005  Foreign  Investment  Insurance. 
19.001  Foreign  Currency  Loans. 

19.006  Institutional  Centers  To  Aid  For- 
eign Development. 

10.007  Technology  Application*  for  Lese- 
Developed  Countries. 

19  002  Foreign  Housing  Investment  Otiar- 
antles. 

19.003  Foreign  Housing  Investment  Guar- 
anty Program — Latin  America. 

11.102  Foreign  Investment  Development  in 
the  United  States. 

37.001  Claims  Against  the  Government  ol 
Bulgaria. 

37  002  Claims  Against  the  Government  of 
Italy. 

37.003  Claims  Against  the  Government  of 
Rumania. 


19JJ00  Claims     Against     Foreign     Govern- 
ments. 

Statistics,  general  (see  also  information  and 
statistics)    lii   programs  by  three  agencies) 

11.001  Census  and  Statistical  Reports. 
11.005  Census     Special     Tabulations     and 

Services. 

11.003  Census  Geography. 

1 1.700  Measures  and  Analyses  of  the  United 
States  Economy. 

17.003  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Data. 

17.004  Productivity.        Technology,        and 
Growth  Data. 

17.005  Wages  and  Industrial  Relations 
DaU. 

17.002  Manpower  and  Employment  Data. 

17.001  Foreign  Labor  Data. 

15.008  Fishing  Statistics  and  Market  News. 
15.304  Mineral  Research  and  Resource  In- 
formation. 
Special  technical  services  (21  programs  by 
seven  agencies) 
11.200  Business    Assistance,   Services,    and 
Information. 

11.002  Census  Data  Access  and  Use  Labora- 
tory. 

11.603  National  Standard  Reference  Data 
System. 

11.604  Standard  Reference  Materials. 
11.900  Patent    and    Trademark    Technical 

Information  Dissemination. 

24.003  Granting  of  Patent  Licenses. 
11.606  State  Invention  Program. 

11  601  Calibration  and  Testing  Services. 
11.606  Weights  and  Measures  Service. 
15.801  Map  Information. 
15.803  Topographic  Surveys  and  Mapping. 
15.800  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Sur- 
veys and  Mapping. 
11.400  Geodesy. 
24.001  Access  Permits. 

24.029  Uranium  Industry  Workshops. 

24.030  Work  Experience. 

41001  Interstate  Commerce — Cooperative 
Enforcement  Agreements  With  States. 

32.001  Communications  —  Information, 
Regulation,  and  Investigation  of  Complaints. 

50.004  Telecommunications   Management. 
11.800  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 
12.309  Civil  Defense — Industrial  Participa- 
tion. 

COMMUNITY     DKVIXOPMBNT 

Planning,  research,  training  (see  also  housing 

and   facilities   subcategories   of   education 

and  health)    (56  programs  by  16  agencies) 

14.203  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance. 

14.208  New  Communities  Supplementary 
Grants. 

14.214  Urban  Systems  Engineering  Demon- 
stration Grants. 

14  215  Workable  Program  for  Community 
Improvement. 

14  207  New  Communities — Loan  Guaran- 
tees. 

14.125  Mortgage  Insurance — Land  Develop- 
ment and  New  Communities. 

14.602  Community  Renewal  Planning 
Grants. 

14.504  Urban  Planning  Research  and 
Demonstration . 

13.604  Planning  for  Human  Resources 
Development. 

16.200  Land  Lease  for  Airports. 

13.401  University  Community  Service — 
Grants  to  States. 

20.604  Urban  Mass  Transportation — ^Re- 
search, Development,  and  demonstration. 

20.503  Urban  Mass  Transportation — Man- 
agerial Training. 

20.400  Transportation  Planning  Informa- 
tion— Environmental  and  Urban  Systems. 

20.211  Traffic  Operations  Program  to  In- 
crease Capacity  and  Safety. 

20.210  State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety  Program. 

13.700  Aging — Grants  to  States  for  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Services. 

16.200  Community  Relations  Service. 
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15.400  Outdoor  Recreation — Financial  As- 
sistance. 

49.002  Community  Action  Operations. 
49  012  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 
49.011  Special  Impact. 

47.027  Science  Planning  and  Policy  Studies. 

14.201  City  Planning  and  Urban  Studies 
Fellowships. 

14.202  Community  Development  TralrUng 
Grants. 

14.205  HUD  Clearinghouse  Service. 

11.302  Economic  Development — Planning 
Assistance. 

11.303  Economic  Development — Technical 
Assistance. 

12.600  Community  Economic  Adjustment. 

35.003  Wholesale  Natural  Gas  Service. 

35.002  Wholesale  Electric  Power  Service. 
35.001  Water  Resources  Development. 
23.011  Appalachian  State  Research  Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  Demonstraticxi. 

15.702  Water  Pollution  Control  Data  Pub- 
lications Service. 

15.703  Water  Pollution  Control — Direct 
Training. 

19.951  Water  Resources  Research — Assist- 
ance to  States  for  Institutes. 

15.962  Water  Resources  Research — Match- 
ing Grants  to  State  Institutions. 

15.804  Water  Resources  Investigations. 

15  801   Map  Information. 

15.803  Topographic  Surveys  and  Mapping. 

11.400  Geodesy. 

11  600  Building  Code  (Regulation)  Assist- 
ance to  Slates. 

24.026  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Property  Taxes. 

51.001  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Liaison. 

22.001  Intergovernmental  Relations  Advis- 
ory Service. 

25.001  Spanish  Surnamed  Americans  As- 
sistance. 

56.001  Youth  Opportunity. 

11.950  Visitors  Services. 

49.007  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys- 
tem. 

11.004  Census  Intergovernmental  Services. 

11.005  Census  Special  Tabulations  and 
Services. 

11.001  Census  and  Statistical  Reports. 

11.003  Census  Geography. 

12.312  Civil  Defense— National  Fallout 
Shelter  Survey. 

12  304  Civil  Defense — Community  Shelter 
Planning. 

12.303  Civil  Defense — Community  Involve- 
ment. 

Construction,  Renewal,  Operations  (see  also 
Housing)  (26  programs  by  five  agencies) 

14.200  Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities 
Grants. 

11.300  Economic  Development — Grants  and 
Loans  for  Public  Works  and  Development 
Facilities. 

16.700  ConstrucUon  Grants  for  Wastewater 
Treatment  Works. 

15.201  Leases.  Permits  and  Basem^its  for 
Public  Works. 

15.701  Water  Pollution  Control — Compre- 
hensive Basin  Planning  Grants. 

14.609  Urban  Renewal  Projects. 
14.601  Code  Enforcement  Grants. 
16.603  Demolition  Grants. 

14.606  Neighborhood  Development. 
14.608  Relocation  Assistance  and  Payments. 
14.605  Interim     Assistance     for     Blighted 

Areas  Grants. 

14.300  Model  Cities  Supplementary  Grants. 

14.206  Neighborhood  Faculties  Grants. 

14J210  Public  Facility  Loans. 

14.505  Urban  Renewal  Demonstration 
Grants. 

14.607  Public  Housing — Modernization  of 
Projects. 

14.502  Mortgage  Insurance — Experimental 
Projects  Other  Than  Housing. 

14.123  Mortgage  Insurance — Housing  In 
Older  Declining  Areas. 

14.122  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  In  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Areas. 


14.109  Major  Home  Improvement  Loan  In- 
surance— Rental  Housing  In  Urban  Renewal 
Area. 

14.107  Major  Home  Improvement  Loan  In- 
surance— Homes  In  Urban  Renewal  Areas. 

14.106  Interest  Subsidy — Purchase  of  Re- 
habilitated Homes  by  Lower  Income  Families. 

20.501  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Capital 
Improvement  Loans. 

20.600  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Capital 
Improvement  Grants. 

20.101  Federal-Aid  Airport  Program. 

11.301  Economic  Development  Loans — 
Loans  for  Business  and  Development  Com- 
panies. 

Urban  beautiflcation,  open  spaces   (see  also 
Becreation)  (six  programs  by  tioo  agencies) 

14.212  Urban  Beautlficatlon  and  Improve- 
ment Grants. 

14.213  Urban  Parks  and  Open  Space  in 
Bullt-Up  Urban  Areas. 

14.209  Open  Space  Land  Acquisition  and 
Development  Grants. 

20.204  Highway  Beautlficatlon — Landscap- 
ing and  Scenic  Enhancement. 

20.203  Highway  Beautiflcation — Control  of 
Outdoor  Advertising. 

20.202  Highway  BeautlficaUon — Control  of 
Junkyards. 

Historic  preservation  (six  programs  by  three 
ageTides) 

14.204  Historic  Preservation  Grants. 
15.904  Historic  Preservation. 

39.006  National  Historical  Sources  Grants. 

15.903  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey. 
15.202  PubUc  Land  for  Recreation,  PubUc 

Purposes,  and  Historic  Monuments. 

39.002  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Property. 

Rural  (25  programs  by  five  agencies) 

10.418  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Systems 
for  Rural  Communities. 

10.901  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

10.414  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Loans. 

10.400  Comprehensive  Area-Wide  Water 
and  Sewer  Planning  Grants. 

15.501  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Systems 
Loans. 

15.502  Irrigation  Systems  Rehabilitation 
and  Betterment. 

10.904  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention. 

10.903  Sou  Survey. 

15.126  Indian — Soil  and  Moisture  Conser- 
vation. 

10.413  Recreation  Faculty  Loans. 

10.412  Recreation  Association  Loans. 

10.860  Rural  Electrification  Loans. 

10.851  Rural  Telephone  Loans. 

13.246  Migrant  Health  Grants. 

13.246  Migrant  Health— Technical  Assist- 
ance. 

49.009  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers 
Assistance. 

10.350  Technical  Assistance  to  Coopera- 
tives. 

10.403  Economic  Opportunity  Non-Farm 
Enterprise  Loans. 

10.500  Extension  Program  for  Assisting  In 
Community  Development. 

10.507  Extension  Programs  for  Recreation, 
Wildlife,  and  Natural  Beauty. 

14.144  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— Construction  of  Non-residential  Non- 
Parm  Structures. 

14.143  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance Construction  of  Non-residential  Farm 
Structures. 

14.121  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  in  Out- 
lying Areas. 

14.108  Major  Home  Improvement  Loan  In- 
surance— Housing  Outside  Urban  Renewal 
Areas. 

15.301  Control  of  Fires  in  Inactive  Coal  De- 
posits. 


Indians  (see  also  as  subcategory  of  Welfare) 
(27  programs  by  tioo  agencies) 
15.113  Indian — General  Assistance . 

15.104  Indian — Community  Development. 
13.229  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities. 

15.106  Indian — Construction,  Maintenance, 
and  Operation  of  Irrigation  Projects  and  Re- 
lated Power  Systems. 

15.127  Indian — ^Transfer  of  Federally- 
Owned  Buildings,  Improvements,  and/c«'  Fa- 
cilities. 

15.107  Indian — Engineering  Technical  As- 
stance. 

15.122  Indian — Reservation  Roads  and 
Brldgfes. 

15.126  Indian — Roads  Maintenance. 

15.130  Indians — Assistance  to  Non-Federal 
Schools. 

15.128  Indian — Transfer  of  Indian  School 
Properties. 

15.105  Indian — Contracts  with  Indian 
School  Boards. 

15.109  Indian— Federal  School  Faculties- 
Dormitory  Operations. 

15.102  Indian — Aid  to  Tribal  Governments. 

16.131  Indian — Law  and  Order. 

15.129  Indian — Tribal  Accounting  Services. 

16.123  Indian — Revolving  Fund  for  Expert 
Assistance  Loans. 

16.124  Indian — Revolving  Fund  for  Loans. 

16.118  Indian — Investment  of  Indian 
Tribal  Trust  Funds  and  Individual  Indian 
Monies. 

15.117  Indian — Industrial  and  Tourism  De- 
velopment. 

15.850  Indian — Arts  and  Crafts  Develop- 
ment. 

15.115  Indian — Housing  Development. 

15.116  In<llan — Housing  Improvement. 

16.120  Indian — Real  Estate  Appraisal. 

16.121  Indian — Real  Property  Management. 

16.119  Indian — Range  Management. 
15.112  Indian — ^Forestry  Development. 
15.101  Indian — Agricultural  Extension. 

Regional,  specific  (20  programs  by  eight 
agencies) 

23.001  Appalachian  Regional  Development. 

23.002  Appalachla — Supplements  to  Fed- 
eral Qrant-ln-Ald. 

23.011  Appalachian  State  Research,  Tech- 
nical Assistance,  and  Demonstration. 

23.012  Appalachian  Vocational  Education- 
al Facilities. 

23.003  Appalachian  Development  Highway 
System. 

23.004  Appalachian  Health  Demonstrations. 

23.005  Appalachian  Housing  Fund. 

23.006  Appalachian  Housing  Technical  As- 
sistance. 

23.007  Appalachian  Land  Stabilization, 
Conservation,  and  Erosion  Oontrcd. 

23.008  Appalachian  Local  Access  Roads. 

23.009  Appalachian  Local  Development  Dis- 
trict Assistance. 

23.010  Appalachian  Mine  Area  Restoration. 
10.900  Great  Plains  Conservation. 

62.002  Tennessee  VaUey  Region — General 
Resources  Development. 

62.003  Tennessee  VaUey  Region — Water 
Resources  Development. 

28.001  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Economic 
Develc^ment. 

38.001  Four  Comer  Regional  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

48.001  New  England  Regional  Economic 
Develt^ment. 

52.001  Osarks  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

63.001  Upper  Great  Ijakes  Regional  Eoo- 
nomic  Development. 

Federal  surplus  property  (nine  programs 
bjr  five  agencies) 

39.003  Dlspoeal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Property. 

39.007  Sale  of  Federal  Surplus  Personal 
Property. 

39.003  Donation  of  Federal  Surplus  Per- 
sonal Property. 
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13.606  Surplus  Property  Utilization. 

15.202  Public  Land  for  Recreation.  Public 
PuiTKees.  and  Historic  Monuments. 

15  204  Real  Property  Sales  for  Residential, 
ConunerciAl.  Agricultural.  Industrial,  or 
Public  Uses  or  Development. 

14  211  Surplus  Land  for  Community  De- 
velopment. 

12308  Civil  Defense — Surplus  Personal 
Property  Donation. 

15  203  Public  Land  for  Rlghls-of-Way. 

CONSTTMEX  PBOTWrnON  AND  PXRSONAI. 

sArrTY 

Consumer  protection  [see  also  Legal  Serrices) 

(exght  programs  by  four  agencies) 

52.500  Consumer  Affairs. 

36  001  Consumer  and  Business  Protection. 

10.503  Extension  Program  for  Improved 
Nutrition. 

10.154  Market  Supervision. 

10.150  Agricultural  Product  Grading. 

10  800  Livestock  and  Poultry  Market  Su- 
pervision. 

15007  Fishery  Products  Inspection  and 
Certification 

15  607  Pesticide  Appraisal  and  Monitoring. 

Personal  sajety  {,  six  programs  by  four 
agencies  i 

17.304  Workers  Safety  and  Labor  Standards. 
13.010      OccupaUonal      Healtb      Research 

Grants. 

13  011  Occupational  Health  Training 
Grants. 

15  300   Coal   Mine  Health   and   Safety. 

15.302  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Counseling. 

10  506  Extension  Programs  for  Pesticides 
Safety  and  Rural  Civil  Defense. 

DISASTM  PttrVZNTION  AND  RELIEF 

Emergency  preparedness,  civil  defense  {30 
programs  by  six  agencies) 

50  003  State  Plans  for  Disaster  Assistance 
to  Individuals. 

50  001  Continuity  of  Government  and  Man- 
agement of  Resources  in  Emergencies. 

50  004  Telecommunications  Management. 

39  003  Donation  of  Federal  Surplus  Prop- 
ertv. 

11  402  River  and  Flood  Forecasts. 

11  403  Selsmological  Investigations 
11.404  Weather  Forecasts  and  Warnings. 
24027    Radiation    Control — Training    As- 
sistance and  Advisory  Counseling. 

12312  Civil  Defense — National  Fallout 
Shelter  Survey, 

12  311  Civil  Defense — Marking  and  Stock- 
ing Public  Shelters. 

12  308  Civil  Defense — Industrial  Participa- 
tion. 

12.307  Civil  Defense— Exhibits. 

12.305  Civil  Defense — Emergency  Operat- 
ing Centers. 

12304  Civil  Defense — Community  Shelter 
Planning. 

12.303  Civil  Defense — Community  Involve- 
ment. 

12  J02  Civil  Defense — Community  Action. 

12.300  Civil  Defense — Architect  and  En- 
gineering Pacta ty  Development. 

12  308  Civil  Defense— Surplus  Personal 
Property  Donation 

12  301  Civil  Defense — Architect  and  Engi- 
neering Professional  Development. 

12  400  Construction  Program,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard 

13  404  Civil  Defense  Education. 

12310  CivU  Defense — Inspection,  Mainte- 
nance, and  Calibration  of  Civil  Defense  Radi- 
ological Equipment 

12  320  Civil  Defense — University  Extension. 

12  319  ClvU  Defense — Survival  Supplies  and 
Equipnaent. 

12  314  Civil  Defense — Staff  College. 

12.318  ClvU  Defense — Shelter  Inlormatlon. 

12317  Civil  Defense — Radiological  Equip- 
ment Donation. 

12316  Civil  Defense — Radiation  Shielding 
Design  and  Advisory  Services. 

12315  Civil  Defense — Personnel  and  Ad- 
ministrative Expense. 


12.313  Civil  Defense — National  Organiza- 
tion Liaison. 

Flood  prevention  and  control   (JO  programs 
by  four  agencies ) 

10.904  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention. 

10.419  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Loans. 

15.503  Small  Reclamation  Projects. 

14.001  Flood  Insurance. 

12.104  Flood  Plain  Management  Services. 

12.103  Flood  Fighting  and  Rescue  Opera- 
tions, and  Emergency  Protection  of  Coastal 
Protective  Works  Federally  Authorized. 

12.105  Protection  of  Essential  Highways, 
Bridge  Approaches,  etc. 

12  108  Snagging  and  Clearing  for  Flood 
Control. 

12.106  Small  Flood  Control. 
12.101  Beach  Erosion  Control. 

Emergency  Health  Services  {see  also  Health) 
{six  programs  by  three  agencies) 

13.214  Emergency  Health — Community 
Preparedness. 

13.216  Emergency  Health— Medical  Stock- 
pUe. 

13.215  Emergency  Health— Hospital  and 
Ambulance  Services. 

13.213  Emergency  Health — Civil  Defense 
Medical  Self-Help. 

49  005  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices. 

24.028  Radiological  Safety  Assistance. 

Disaster  relief  (20  programs  by  eight 
agencies) 

50.002  Disaster  Relief  to  SUtes. 

12.306  Civil  Defense — Emergency  Water 
Supply  Equipment. 

12.103  Flood  Fighting  and  Rescue  Opera- 
tions, and  Emergency  Protection  of  Coastal 
Protective  Works  Federally  Authorized. 

12  102  Flood  Control  Works  and  Federally 
Authorized  Coastal  Protection  Works,  Re- 
habilitation. 

13.709  Emergency  Welfare  Assistance. 

14.002  Urban  Property  Protection  and  Re- 
insurance. 

14.119  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  for 
Disaster  Victims. 

20.200  Federal-Aid  Highways — Emergency 
Relief. 

15.111  Indian — Forest  F^re  Suppression  and 
Emergency  Rehabilitation. 

10.054  Emergency  Conservation  Measures. 

10.404  Emergency  Loans. 

10.450  Crop  Insurance. 

10.550  Commodity  Distribution. 

10.650  State  and  Private  Forestry  Coopera- 
tion. 

10.506  Extension  Programs  for  Pesticides 
Safety  and  Rural  Civil  Defense. 

59.002  Economy  Injury  Disaster  Loans. 

59  008  Physical  Disaster  Loans. 

50  010  Product  Disaster  Loans. 
11.503  Maritime  War  Risk  Insurance. 
15.004  Fishermen — Reimbursement  of 

Losses. 

XDUCATION 

Facilitie5  and   equipment    (22   programs   by 
six  agencies) 

13.477  School  Assistance  In  Federally  Af- 
fected Areas — Construction. 

13.456  Higher  Education  Academic  Facili- 
ties— State  Comprehensive  Planning. 

13.458  Higher  Education  Academic  FacUl- 
tias  Construction — Public  and  Private  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

13  459  Higher  Education  Academic  Paclll- 
tles  Construction — Public  Community  Col- 
leges and  Technical  Institutes. 

13  457  Higher  Education  Academic  Facul- 
ties Construction — Interest  Subsidization. 

13.369  Schools  of  Nursing— Facilities  Con- 
struction. 

47.011  Graduate  Science  FaclUtles. 

47  031  Specialized  Research  Facilities  and 
Equipment. 

13.445  Handicapped  Innovative  Programs — 
Deaf-Blind  Centers. 


13.408  Construction  of  Public  Libraries. 

13.413  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities. 

13.479  School  Equipment  Loans  to  Non- 
profit Private  Schools. 

14.101  College  Housing  Direct  Loans. 

14.100  College  Housing  Debt  Service. 

13.483  Strengthening  Instruction  Through 
Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling. 

24.021  Nuclear  Education  and  Training- 
University  Reactor  Sharing. 

24.022  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Used  Nuclear-Type  Equipment  Grants. 

39.002  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Property. 

39.003  Donation  of  Federal  Surplus  Per- 
sonal P"roperty, 

36.606  Surplus  Property  Utilization. 

15  128  Indian — Transfer  of  Indian  School 
Properties. 

15.109  Indian — Federal  School  Facilities — 
Dormitory  Operations. 

General  research  (IS  programs  by  three 
agencies) 

13.422  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— General  Education  (Project)  Re- 
search. 

13.411  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Centers. 

13.476  Research  and  Development — Re- 
gional Research 

13.412  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— Regional  Education  Laboratories. 

13.423  Educational  Research  Dissemina- 
tion— ERIC  System. 

13.487  Supplementary  Educational  Centers 
and  Services. 

13.498  Vocational  Education — Research. 

13.447  Handicapped  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  Research 

13.443  Handicapped — Research  and  Dem- 
onstration. 

47.029  Social  Sciences  Research  Project 
Support. 

13.474  Research  and  Development — Arts 
and  Humanities. 

13.401  Adult  Basic  Education — Special 
projects. 

47.028  Scientific  Conference  Grants. 

60.016  Smithsonian  Special  Foreign  Cui- 
rency  Grants  for  Museum  F>rograras  and 
Related  Research. 

13  481  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program — 
Training.  Research,  and  Study. 

Resource  development  and   support 
{54  programs  by  seven  agencies) 

13.486  Strengthening  State  Departments  of 
Education  Grants  to  States. 

13.485  Strengthening  State  Departments  of 
Education — Grants  for  Special  Projects. 

13.484  Strengthening  School  Administra- 
tion— Training  Grants. 

13.425  Educational  Staff  Training — School 
Personnel  Utilization. 

13421  Educational  Personnel  Training 
Grants — Career  Opportunities. 

13.426  Educational  Staff  Training — 
Teacher  Leadership  Development. 

13.417  Educational  Classroom  Personnel 
Training — Special  Education 

13.416  Educational  Classroom  Personnel 
Training — Early  Childhood. 

13.415  Educational  Classroom  Personnel 
Training — Black  Colleges. 

13.419  Educational  Personnel  Develop- 
ment— Supjjort  Personnel. 

13.490  Trainers  of  Teacher  Trainers. 

13.414  Educational  Classroom  Personnel 
Training — Basic  Studies. 

13.402  Adult  Basic  Education — Teacher 
Education. 

13.430  Educationally  Deprived  Children — 
State  Administration. 

13.451  Handicapped  Teacher  Education. 

13.448  Handicapped  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  Training. 

13  462  Handicapped  Teacher  Recruitment 
and  Information. 

13.450  Handicapped  Regional  Resource 
Centers. 

13  473  Preschool,  Elementary,  and  Second- 
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ary  Personnel  Development — Grants  to 
States. 

13.504  Vocational  Education  Personnel 
Training — State  Professional  Development. 

13.503  Vocational  Education  Personnel 
TYalning — Fellowships. 

13.455  Higher  Education  Academic  Facili- 
ties— State  Administration. 

13.454  Higher  Education — Strengthening 
Developing  Institutions. 

13.453.  Higher  Education — Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

13.461  Higher  Education  Personnel  De- 
velopment— Institutes,  Short-Term  Train- 
ing, and  Special  Projects. 

13.462  Higher  Education  Personnel  Fellow- 
ships. 

13.407  College  Teacher  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships. 

13.489  Teacher  Corps — Operations  and 
Training. 

13.491  University  Ccwnmunlty  Service — 
Grants  to  States. 

19.102  Educational  Exchange — University 
Lectures  i  Professors )  and  Research  Scholars. 

19.101  Educational  Exchange — Graduate 
Students. 

13.438  Pulbright-Hays  Training  Grants- 
Faculty  Research  Study. 

13.437  Fulbright-Hays  Teacher  Exchange. 

13.439  Pulbright-Hays  Training  Grants- 
Foreign  Curriculum  Consultants. 

13.440  Fulbrlght-Hays  Training  Grants — 
Foreign  Studies  Extension. 

13.436  FVirelgn  Languages  and  World  Af- 
fairs— Language  and  Area  Research. 

13,435  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Af- 
fairs—Language and  Area  Centers. 

19.006  Institutional  Centers  to  Aid  For- 
eign Development. 

13.406  Civil  Rights  Technical  Assistance 
and  Training. 

13.420  Educational  Personnel  Develop- 
ment— Drug  Abuse  Education. 

13.424  Educational  Research  Training. 

47.032  Undergraduate  Instructional  Per- 
sonnel Development. 

47.019  Pre-CtoUege  Instructional  Personnel 
Development. 

60.002  Academic  Appointments. 

47.035   University  Science  Development. 

47.004  Departmental  Science  Development. 

47.012  Institutional  Grants  for  Science. 

11.201  Importation  of  Duty-Free  Educa- 
tional and  Scientific  Materials. 

47.014  International  Cooperative  Science 
Activities. 

60.019  Visiting  Research  Appointments  in 
Astrophysics,  Geodesy,  Meteorites  and  Space 
Sciences, 

45.103  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — Fel- 
lowships— Faculty  Development  Grants, 

12.300  Civil  Defense — Architect  and  Engi- 
neering Faculty  Development. 

47.022  Sea  Grant  Institutional  Support. 

13.468  Library  Training  Grants. 
Handicapped  {14  programs  by  two  agencies) 

13.427  Educationally  Deprived  Children — 
Handicapped. 

13.444  Handicapped  Early  Childhood  As- 
sistance. 

13.449  Handicapped  Preschool  and  School 
Programs. 

13.445  Handicapped  Innovative  Programs — 
Deaf-Blind  Centers. 

13.443  Handicapped^Research  and  Demon- 
stration. 

13.467  Library  Services  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

42.001  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped. 

13.446  Handicapped  Media  Services  and 
Captioned  Films. 

13.450  Handicapped  Regional  Resource 
Centere. 

13.451  Handicapped  Teacher  Education. 
13.448  Handicapped  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation  Training. 

13.447  Handicapped  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  Research. 


13.452  Handicapped  Teacher  Recruitment 
and  Information. 

13.733  RehabllitaUon  Training. 

Vocational  {see  also  Job  Training  subcategory 
of  Employment)  (15  programs  by  four 
agencies) 

13.493  Vocational  Education — Basic  Grants 
to  States. 

13.500  Vocational  Education — State  Ad- 
visory Councils. 

13.497  Vocational  Education — Planning  and 
Evaluation. 

13.498  Vocational  Education— Research. 
13.496   Vocational   Education — Curriculum 

Development. 

13.495  Vocational  Education — Cooperative 
Education. 

13.502  Vocational  Education — Innovation. 

13.499  Vocational  Education — Special 
Needs. 

13.501  Vocational  Education— Work  Study. 
13.504  Vocational      Education      Personnel 

Training — State  Professional  Development. 

13.503  Vocational  Education  Personnel 
Training — Fellowships. 

13.494  Vocational  Education — Consumer 
and  Homemaking. 

23.012  Appalachian  Vocational  Education 
Pacilities. 

64.116  VocaUonal  RehabUltation  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans. 

12.001  Machine  Tool  Loan  to  Educational 
Institutions. 

Elementary  and  secondary  (33  programs 
by  seven  agencies) 

13.432  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— State  Planning  and  Evaluation. 

13.478  School  Assistance  In  Federally  Af- 
fected Areas — Maintenance  and  Operation. 

60.005  Educational  Services,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 

13.600  ChUd  Development — Head  Start. 

13.601  ChUd  Development— Technical  As- 
sistance. 

13.473  Preschool,  Elementary,  and  Second- 
ary Personnel  Development — Grants  to 
States. 

13.487  Supplementary  Educational  Centers 
and  Services. 

13.430  EduoaUonally  Deprived  Children — 
State  Administration. 

13.431  Educationally  Deprived  Children  in 
Institutions  for  the  Neglected  or  Delinquent. 

13.429  Educationally  Deprived  Children- 
Migrants. 

13  428  Educationally  Deprived  Children — 
Local   Educational   Agencies. 

13.410  Dropout  Prevention. 

13.433  Follow  Through, 

13.400  Adult  Basic  Education — Grants  to 
States. 

13.401  Adult  Basic  Education — Special 
Projects. 

13.422  Guidance.  Counseling,  and  Testing. 
13,472  Nonpublic  School  Tesrting. 

13.488  Talent  Search. 

47.019  Pre-College  Instructional  Personnel 
Development. 

47  021  Pre-College  Student  Development, 

47.020  Pre-College  Instnictional  Program 
Development. 

16.100  Desegregation  of  Public  Education, 

13,405  Civil  Rights  Technical  Assistance 
and  Training. 

13,403  Equal  Bilingual  Education. 

13,420  Educational  Personnel  Develop- 
ment—Drug Abuse  Bduoatlon. 

13.479  School  Equipment  Loans  to  Non- 
profit Private  Schools. 

20.100  Aviation  Education. 

55.006  Physical  Fitness  Program  Develop- 
ment. 

55005  Physical  Fitness  Demonstratlcm 
Center  Schools. 

55.007  Presidential  Physical  Fitness  Award. 
16.106  Indian — (Contracts       with       Indian 

School  Boards. 

15.110  Indian — Federal  Schools. 
15.100  Indian — Adult  Education. 


Higher  education,  general  (55  programs 
by  11  agencies) 

13.456  Higher  Education  Academic  Facili- 
ties— State  Comprehensive  Planning, 

13  454  Higher  Education — Strengthening 
Developing  Institutions, 

13.453  Higher  Education — Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities, 

13,455  Higher  Education  Academic  Facili- 
ties— State  Administration. 

13.459  Higher  Education  Academic  Facili- 
ties Construction — Public  Community  Col- 
leges and  Technical  Institutes. 

13.457  Higher  Education  Academic  Facili- 
ties Construction — Interest  Subsidization 

13.488  Talent  Search. 

13,442  Guidance.  Counseling,  and  Testing. 

13.472  Nonpublic  School  Testing. 

13.492  Upward  Bound. 

13,463  Higher  Education  Work-Study. 

13.482  Special  Services  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  for  Disadvantaged  Stu- 
dents. 

13.418.  Educational  OK>ortunity  Grants, 

13.460  Higher  Education  Act  Insured 
Loans — Guaranteed   Student  Loan  Program. 

13,471  National  Defense  Students  Loans — 
Direct  Loan  Oontributions, 

13.469  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Loans  to  Institutions. 

13.470  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
Cancellations  for  Teachers, 

64.111  Veterans  Educational  Assistance. 

64,117  War  Orphans  and  Widows  Educa- 
tional Assistance. 

13.409   Cuban  Education — Student  Loans. 

16.604  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram— Student  Financial  Aid. 

20.003  Student  Shipboard  Opportunities 
Program. 

20.002  Coast  Guard  Cooperative  Marine 
Sciences  Program. 

11.506  State  Marine  Schools. 

11.507  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

13.489  Teacher  Corps — Operations  and 
Training, 

47.034  Undergraduate  Student  Develop- 
ment. 

47.033  Undergraduate  Instructional  Pro- 
gram Development. 

60.002  Academic  Appointments. 

13.462  Higher  Educational  Personnel  Fel- 
lowships, 

13.461  Higher  Educational  Personnel  De- 
velopment—Institutes, Short-Term  Training, 
and  Special  Projects. 

13.740  Social  Work  Manpower — Training 
Grants. 

47.013  Interdisciplinary  Research  Relevant 
to  Problems  of  Our  Society. 

47.005  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  In 
the  Social  Sciences. 

13.006  Commtmlty  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Fellowships. 

47.009  Fellowships  and  Trameeshlp  Pro- 
grams, 

47.010  Graduate  Instructional  Program  De- 
velopment. 

13.424  Educational  Research  Training. 

17,218  Manpower  Research — Doctoral  Dis- 
sertation Grants. 

20.208  Highway  Safety  Research  Fellow- 
ships. 

12,300  Civil  Defense — Architect  and  Engi- 
neering Professional  Development. 

16,505  Law  Enforcement  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Graduate  Research  Peliowships. 

16.508  Law  Enforcement  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Visiting  Fellowships. 

13.002  Air  Pollution  Fellowships. 

15.706  Water  Pollution  Control  Research 
Fellowships. 

13.407  College  Teacher  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships. 

13.434  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Af- 
fairs— Fellowships. 

13.441  Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants- 
Graduate  Fellowships. 

46.100  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Afro-American  FellowsMps. 
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45  102  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — Fel- 
lowship and  Summer  Stipends. 

45  106  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Senior  Fellowshlpe. 

45.103  Promotion  of  the  Humanities — Fel- 
lowships— Faculty  Development  Grants. 

16.100  E>esegregatlon  of  Public  Education. 

13.114  Indian— Higher  Education. 

13.110  Indian — Federal  Schools. 

Denta:  Education  and  Training  (Eight  pro- 
gram=;  by  one  agency) 

13.325  Dental  Research — Grants. 

13.326  Dental  Research — Training  Grants. 
13.324  Dental  Research — Fellowships. 

13  322  Dental  Health — Research  Grants. 

13323  Dental  Health — Research  Training 
Grants 

13.321  Dental  Health — Fellowships. 

13.320  Dentil  Health — Continuing  Educa- 
tion Training  Grants. 

13  319  Dental  Auxiliary  Utilization  Train- 
ing Gran'wS. 

Medical  Education  and  Training  (Thirty-one 
programs  by  one  agency) 

13.365  Physician  and  Allied  Health  Man- 
power Research  Grants. 

13  367  Research  Resources — Fellowships. 

13.368  Research  Resources  —  Training 
Grants. 

13.371  Special  Research  Resources. 

13.300  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases — 
Fellowships  and  Research  Career  Develop- 
ment Awards. 

13  302  .Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases — 
Training  Grants. 

13  307  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases — 
Fellowships 

13.308  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases — 
Graduate  Training  Grants. 

13.309  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases — 
Research  Grants. 

13.311  Cancer — Clinical  Training. 

13.313  Cancer  Research  Fellowships. 

13.314  Cancer  Research  Grants. 

13.315  Cancer  Research  Training  Grants. 

13.330  Eye  Research — Fellowships. 

13.331  Eye  Research — Grants. 

13  332  Eye  Research — Training  Grants. 

13.334  General  Medical  Sciences — Fellow- 
ships. 

13  335  General  Medical  Sciences — Research 
Grants 

13  336  General  Medical  Sciences — Training 
Grants 

13  344  Heart  and  Lung  Research — Fellow- 
ships. 

13  345  Heart  and  Lung  Research — Grad- 
uate Training  Grants. 

13.346  Heart   and  Lung  Research — Grant£. 

13.347  Heart  and  Lung  Research — Under- 
graduate Tra;nlng  Grants. 

13  354  Neurological  Ehseases  and  Stroke — 
Fellowships 

13  355  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Graduate  Training  Grants. 

13  356  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Research  Grants. 

13357  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Training  Grants. 

13  238  Men'a:  Health — Hospital  StalT  De- 
velopment Grants. 

13  244  Mental  Health— Training  Grants. 

13  241  Mental  Health — Fellowships. 

13  011  Occupational  Health  Training 
Grants. 

Health  education  and  training  (29  programs 
by  two  agencies) 

13.208  Comprehensive  Health  Planning— 
TVaining,  Studies,  and  Demonstrations. 

13.225  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Fellowships  and  Training. 

64  003  Education  and  Training  of  Health 
Service  Personnel 

13  343  Health  Sciences  Advancement 
Awards. 

13.342  Health  Professions — Student  Loans. 

13.341   Health  Professions — Scholarships. 

13.339  Health  Professions — Educational 
Improvement  Grants. 


13.338  Graduate  Training  In  Public 
Health — Project  Grants. 

13.366  Professional  Public  Health  Person- 
nel— Tralneeshlps. 

13.370  Schools  of  Public  Health— Formula 
Grants. 

13.337  General  Research  Support  Grants. 

13.303  Allied  Health  Professions— Advanced 
Tralneeshlp  Grants. 

13.304  Allied  Health  Professions— Basic 
Improvement  Grants. 

13.305  Allied  Health  Professions — Develop- 
mental Grants. 

13.316  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— Fellowships. 

13.317  ChUd  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— Research  Grants. 

13.318  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— Training  Grants. 

13.310  Biomedical  Sciences  Support 
Grants. 

13.203  Communicable  Diseases — Training 
Public  Health  Workers. 

13.717  Mental  Retardation  Hospital  Im- 
provement and   Inservlce  Training    (HIST). 

13.238  Mental  Health — Hospital  Staff  De- 
velopment Grants. 

13.244  Mental  Health— Training  Grants. 

13.301  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases — Re- 
search Grants. 

13.012  Radiological  Health— Research 
Grants. 

13.013  Radiological  Health— Training 
Grants. 

13.214  Emergency  Health — Community  Pre- 
paredness. 

13.327  Environmental  Health  Sciences — 
Fellowships. 

13.328  EnvironmenUl  Health  Sciences — 
Research  Grants. 

13.329  Environmental  Health  Sciences — 
Training  Grants. 

Nursing  {eight  programs  by  one  agency) 

13.369  Schools  of  Nursing— FaclllUes  Con- 
struction. 

13.361  Nursing  Research  Grants. 

13.362  Nursing  Research  Training  Grants. 
13.364  Nursing  Student  Loans. 

13  358  Nurse  Tralneeshlps. 

13.363  Nursing  Scholarships. 

13.359  Nurse  Training — Project  Improve- 
ment Grants. 

13.360  Nursing  Fellowships. 

Nuclear  Education  and  Training  {21 

programs  by  one  agency) 

34.022  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Used  Nuclear-Type  Equipment  Grants. 

24.021  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
University  Reactor  Sharing. 

24.006  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Faculty-Student  Experiments 

24.005  Nuclear  Education  and  Training— 
Faculty-Student  Conference. 

24.004  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Faculty  Research  Participation. 

24.007  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Faculty  Training  Institutes. 

24.008  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Faculty  Workshops. 

24.009  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Honors  Program   for  Senior  Science  Majors. 

24.010  Nuclear  Education  and  Training- 
Laboratory  Graduate  Pellowship>s 

24.011  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Loan  of  Material  to  Nonprofit  Institutions. 

24.013  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Medical  Radioisotope  Course. 

24.013  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Mobile  Radioisotope  Laboratory. 

24.014  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Nuclear  Medical  Technology  Course. 

24  015  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Radioisotope  Techniques  Training  Courses. 

24.016  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Reactor  Fuel  Cycle  Assistance 

24.017  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Special  Fellowships  In  Nuclear  Science  and 
Eingineering. 

24.018  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 


Special  Fellowships  in  Radiation  Science  and 
Protection. 

24.019  Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Summer  Student  Training. 

24.020 — Nuclear  Education  and  Training — 
Tralneeshlps  for  Graduate  Students  in  Nu- 
clear Engineering. 

24.030  Work  Experience. 

24.027  Radiation  Control — Technical  As- 
sistance and  Advisory  Counseling. 

Ltbrartes  and  Technical  Information  Services 
{26  programs  by  six  agencies) 

13.468  Library  Training  Grants. 

13.475  Research  and  Development — Library 
Research. 

13.480  School  Library  Resources,  Text- 
books, and  Other  Instructional  Materials. 

13.406  College  Library  Resources. 

13.4C6  Ubrary  Services — State  Institu- 
tional Library  Services. 

13.465  Ubrary  Services — InterUbrary  Co- 
operation 

13.423  Educational  Research  Dissemina- 
tion— ERIC  System. 

13.464  Library  Services — Grantt  for  Public 
Libraries. 

13.408  Construction  of  Public  Libraries. 

13.467  Library  Services  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

42.001  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped. 

13  446  Handicapped  Media  Services  and 
Captioned  Films. 

40.001  Depository  Libraries  for  Government 
Publications. 

42.007  Research  and  Referral  Services  In 
Science  and  Technology. 

42.005  Library  of  Congress  Publications. 

42.006  Library  of  Congress  Reference  and 
Bibliographic  Services. 

42.003  Distribution  of  Library  of  Congress 
Catalog  Cards. 

60  012  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries. 

60.015  Smithsonian  Publications. 

60.013  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service. 

60.009  Science  Information  E:;change. 

60.006  International  Exchange  of  Scientific 
and  Literary  Publications  and  Governmental 
Documents. 

39.004  National  Archives  Reference  Serv- 
ices. 

39.005  National  Audiovisual  Center. 
13.413  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities. 
16.400  Citizenship  Education  and  Training. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Planning,  Research,  and  Demonstration 

{Eight  programs  by  two  agencies) 
17.205  Cooperative   Area   Manpower   Plan- 
ning System. 

17.217  Manpower  Experimental  and  Dem- 
onstration Projects. 

49.011  Special  Impact. 

17.214  Labor  Mobility  Demonstration  Proj- 
ects. 

17.220  Manpower  Research  and  Evaluation. 

17.221  Manpower  Research  Project  Grants. 
17.219  Manpower     Research — Institutional 

Grants. 

17.218  Manpower  Research — Doctoral  Dis- 
sertation Grants. 

Job  Training  {see  also  Vocational  subcategory 
0/  Education)  (12  programs  by  three 
agencies) 

17.211  Job  Corps. 

17.215  Manpower  Development  and  Train. 
Ing — Institutional  Training. 

17.216  Manjxjwer  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act — On-the-Job  Training  Program. 

17.200  Apprenticeship  Outreach. 

17.201  Apprenticeship  Training. 
17.213  Journeyman  Training. 

17.212  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business 
Sector. 

17.222  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

13  720  New  Career  Opportunities  for  the 
Handicapped. 

18.001  Postal  Academy  Program. 
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13  745  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Training 
Services  Grants. 

13.721  New  Career  Opportuntles  in  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Comprehensive   Training,   Development    (Six 
programs  by  three  agencies) 
17.204  Concentrated  Employment  Program. 

17.223  Operation  Mainstream. 

17.226  Work  Incentive  Program — Training 
and  Allowances. 

13.748  Work  Incentive  Program — Child 
Care. 

13.730  Rehabilitation  Services  Expansion — 
Contracts  with  Industry. 

15.108  Indian — Employment  Assistance. 

Placement   and    Referral    Services    {see   also 
Employment  Rights  and  Labor  Relations  in 
Legal  Services)   (11  programs  by  five  agen- 
cies) 
17.210  Job  Bank. 

17.224  Public  Service  Centers. 

25.001  Spanish  Surnamed  Americans  As- 
sistance. 

27.003  Federal  Employment  for  Disadvan- 
taged Youth — Part-time. 

27.004  Federal  Employment  for  Disadvan- 
taged Youth- — Summer. 

27.006  Federal  Summer  Employment. 

27.005  Federal  Employment  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

27.002  Federal  Employment  Assistance  for 
Veterans. 

27.001  Federal  Civil  Service  Employment. 

18.001  Postal  Academy  Program. 

15.108  Indian — Employment  Assistance. 

Bonding  and  Certification  (Five  programs  by 
one  agency) 

17.206  Employment  Bonding  Assistance. 

17.208  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certifi- 
cates. 

17.209  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration. 
17.203  Certification    for    Immigrant    Non- 
agricultural  Workers. 

17.202  Certification  of  Foreign  Workers  for 
Seasonal  Agricultural  Employment. 

Special  Promotional  Services  (five  programs 
by  four  agencies) 

53.001  Handicapped  Employment  Promo- 
tion. 

11.800  Minority  Business  Enterprise 

17.224  Public  Service  Centers. 

30.003  Job  Discrimination — Technical  As- 
sistance to  Employers,  Unions,  and  Employ- 
ment Agencies. 

30  002  Job  Discrimination — Special  Proj- 
ect Grants. 

Unemployment  Support   (four  programs  by 
four  agencies) 

17.225  Unemployment  Insurance — Grants 
to  States. 

57.001  Social  Insurance  for  Railroad 
Workers. 

61.003  Trsde  Adjustment  Assistance — 
Workers. 

12.601  Contracting  with  Labor  Surplus 
Area  Concerns. 

Assistance  to  State  and  Local  Governments 
(five  programs  by  three  agencies) 

17.207  Employment  Services — Grants  to 
States. 

27.009  Training  Assistance  to  SUte  and 
Local  Governments. 

27.008  Recruiting  and  Staffing  Assistance 
to  State  and  Local  Governments. 

27.007  Personnel  Management  Assistance 
to  State  and  Local  Governments. 

13.605  State  Personnel  Merit  System — 
Technical  Assistance. 

Statistics   (see  also  Information  and  Statis- 
tics) (six  programs  by  one  agency) 

17.002.  Manpower  and  Employment  Data. 

17.003.  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Data. 
17.005  Wages     and     Industrial     Relations 

I>ata. 

17.004  Productivity,  Technology,  and 
Growth  Data. 


17.101  Labor  Organization  Reports. 
17.001  Foreign  Labor  Data. 

ENVntONMENTAL    IMPROVEMENT 

Water  Pollution  Control  US  programs  by 
one  agency ) 

15.713  Water  Quality  Management  Tech- 
nical Pl6uuilng  Assistance. 

15.706  Water  Pollution  Control  Research 
Fellowships. 

15.705  Water  Pollution  Control  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration. 

15.701  Water  Pollution  Control — Compre- 
hensive Basin  Planning  Grants. 

15.707  Water  Pollution  Control — State  and 
Interstate  Program  Grants. 

15.704  Water  Pollution — Interstate  Co- 
operation and  Uniform  Laws. 

15.709  Water  Pollution  Control — Technical 
Assistance  and  Pollution  Surveillance. 

15.708  Water  Pollution  Control — State  and 
Local  Manpower  Development. 

16.710  Water  Pollution  Control  Training 
Grants. 

15.711  Water  Quality  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Data. 

16.712  Water  Quality  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Orientation  and  Training  Seminars. 

15.703  Water  Pollution  Control— Direct 
Training. 

15.702  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Data  Pub- 
lications Services. 

15.7(X)  Construction  Grants  for  Waste- 
water Treatment  Works. 

15.503  Small  Reclamation  Projects. 

Air  Pollution   Control    (seven   programs   by 

three  agencies) 

13  004.  Air  PoUuUon  Research  Grants. 

13.001  Air  Pollution  Control  Program 
Grants. 

13.005  Air  Pollution  Survey  and  Demon- 
stration Grants. 

13.003  Air  Pollution  Manpower  Training 
Grants. 

13.002  Air  Pollution  Fellowships. 

15.301  Control  of  Fires  in  Inactive  Coal 
Deposits. 

11.404  Weather  Forecasts  and  Warnings. 

Solid  Waste  Management  {four  programs  by 
one  agency) 

13.016  Solid  Wastes  Research  Grants. 
13.015  Solid  Wastes  Planning  Grants. 
13.014  Solid  Wastes  Demonstration  Granu. 

13.017  Solid  Wastes  Training  Grants. 

Research,  Education,  Training  (25  programs 
by  five  agencies) 

47.008  Environmental  Sciences  Research 
Project  Support. 

15.902  Environmental  Study  Areas. 

13.009  Environmental  Control  Training 
Institute — Direct  Training. 

15.905  National  Environmental  Education 
Development. 

13.007  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement Research  Grants. 

13.008  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement Training  Grants. 

13.006  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement Fellowships. 

60.004  Chesap>eake  Bay  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Studies. 

13.328  Environmental  Health  Sciences — 
Research  Grants. 

13329  Environmental  Health  Sciences — 
Training  Grants. 

13.327  Environmental  Health  Sciences — 
Fellowships. 

15.705  Water  Pollution  Control  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration. 

15.706  Water  Pollution  Control  Research 
Fellowships. 

15  708  Water  Pollution  Control — State  and 
Local  Manpower  Development. 

13  018  Water  Hygiene  Research  Grants. 
13.019  Water  Hygiene  Training  Grants. 

13.004  Air  Pollution  Research  Grants. 

13.005  Air  Pollution  Siu*vey  and  Demon- 
stration Grants. 

13O03  Air  PoUuUon  Manpower  Training 
Grants. 


13.002  Air  Pollution  Pellowships. 

13.016  Solid  Wastes  Research  Grants 

13.017  Solid  Wastes  Training  Grants. 
13.014  Solid  Wastes  Demonstration  Grants. 
10.507  Extension  Programs  for  Recreation, 

Wildlife,  and  Natural  Beauty. 

60.018  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  In- 
sUtute. 

rOOD    AND    NTTTRmOIf 

Children  (five  programs  by  one  agency) 

10.553  School  Breakfasts. 

10.554  School  Lunch  Program — Non-Pood 
Assistance. 

10.665  School  Lunches. 

10.552  Non-School   Pood. 

10.556  Special  Milk  Program  for  Children 

/ndtt'iduals,  general  (seven  programs  by 
three  agencies) 

10.551.  Food  Stamps. 

10.550  Commodity  Distribution. 

49.005  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices. 

10.158  Plentiful  Poods. 

10.503  Extension  Program  for  Improved 
Nutrition. 

10.153  Market  News. 

13.494  Vocational  Education — Consumer 
and  Homemaking. 

Food  irispection   (five  programs  by  one 

agency) 

10.151  Assistance  to  States  for  Intra-State 
Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Programs. 

10.157  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection. 

10800.  Livestock  and  Poultry  Market  Su- 
pervision 

10.150  Agricultural  Product  Grading. 

10.154  Market  Supervision. 

Research  (two  programs  by  one  agency  i 

13.100  Food  and  Drug  Research  Project 
Grants. 

13.248  Regional  Medical  Programs — Nutri- 
tion. 

HEALTH    AND    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

Facility  planning  and  construction   [20 
programs    in   four   agencies) 

13.340  Health  Professions — Facilities  Con- 
struction. 

13.223  Health  Facilities  Construction — 
Technical  Assistance. 

13.221  Health  Facilities  Construction — 
Long-Term  Care  Facilities. 

13.220  Health  Facilities  Construction — 
Hospitals  and  Public  Health  Centers. 

13.219  Health  PaclUties  Construction — 
Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Centers. 

13.222  Health  Facilities  Construction — 
Rehabilitation  Facilities. 

13.236  Mental  Health — Construction  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 

13.240  Mentel  Health — Staffing  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers. 

13.716  Mental  Retardation  Community  Fa- 
cilities Construction. 

13.715  Mental  Retardation — Initial  Staffing 
of  Community  Facilities. 

13.235  Mental  Health — Commimlty  Assist- 
ance Grants  Tor  Narcotic  Addiction. 

64.005  Grants  to  States  for  Construction  of 
State  Nursing  Home  Care  Facilities. 

13.333  General  Clinical  Research   Centers. 

13.369  Schools  of  Nursing — Facilities  Con- 
struction. 

14.128  Mortgage  Insurance — Non-Proflt 
Hospitals. 

14.116  Mortgage  Insurance — Group  Prac- 
tice Medical  Facilities. 

14.129  Mortgage  Insurance — Nursing  Homes 
and  Intermediate  Care  Facilities. 

39.003  Donation  of  Federal  Surplus  Per- 
sonal Property. 

39.002  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Property. 

13.606  Surplus  Property  Utilization. 

Health  serxHoes  planning  and   iechnieal  as- 
sistance  (13  programs  by  txoo  agencies) 
13.207   Comprehensive   Health   Planning — 

Grants  to  States. 
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13  206  Comprehensive  Health  Planning — 
Area-Wide  Grants. 

13  208  Comprehensive  Health  Planning — 
Training  Studies  and  Demonstrations. 

13.306  Comprehensive  Health  Services — 
Standard  Setting  and  Resource  Develop- 
ments. 

13.236  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Grants  and  Contracts. 

13.340  Regional  Me<lical  Programs — Oper- 
ational and  Planning  Orants. 

13.223  Health  Facilities  Construction — 
Technical  Assistance. 

13  370  Schools  of  Public  Health — Formula 
Grants. 

13.717  Mental  Retardation  Hospital  Im- 
provement and  Inservlce  Training. 

13  245  Migrant  Health — Technical  Assist- 
ance. 

13.200  Communicable  Disease  Prevention 
and  Control — ConstUtation  and  Technical 
Assistance. 

13.227  Health  Statistics  Analysis  and 
Technical  Assistance. 

11.201  Importation  of  Duty-Pree  Educa- 
tional  and   Scientific   Materials. 

Research,  general  {see  also  edvcatjon  sub- 
categories on  dental,  medical,  health,  and 
nursing)    (2S  programs  by  three  ageTicies) 

13.335  General  Medical  Sciences — Research 
Grants. 

13.337  General  Research  Support  Orants. 

13365  Physician  and  Allied  Health  Man- 
power Research  Grants. 

13  371   Special  Research  Resources. 

13  226  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Grants  and  Contracts. 

64  001   Biomedical  Research. 

47  002  Biomedical  Sciences  Research  Proj- 
ects Support 

13  301  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases — 
Research  Orants. 

:3  309  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases — 
Re.search  Grants. 

13.312  Cancer  Research  Centers. 

13  314  Cancer   Research   Orants. 

13  317  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— ResesLTch  Grants. 

13.231  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Re- 
search. 

13.202  Communicable  EHseasee — Research 
Grants. 

13  322  Dental   Health  Research  Grants. 

13.325  Dental   Research — Grants. 

13  328  Environmental  Health  Sciences — 
Research  Grants 

13  331   Eye  Research— Grants. 

13  346  Heart  and  Lung  Research — Grants. 

13  356  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Research  Grants. 

13  361   Nursing  Research  Grants. 

13  012  Radiological  Health  Research 
Grants. 

13010  Occupational  Health  Research 
Grants 

13  100  Food  and  Drug  Research— Project 
Orants. 

13.018  Water  Hygiene  Research  Grants. 

13.333  General   Clinical  Research   Centers. 

General    health    and    medical    services    {11 
programs  by  txco  agencies) 

49.003  Comprehensive  Health  Services. 

13210  Comprehensive  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices— Formula  Grants. 

13  224  Health  Service  Development — Proj- 
ect Gran-s 

13  714  Medical  Assistance  Program. 

13  246  Migrant  Health  Orants. 

13  725  Refugees  in  the  United  States — 
Health  Services. 

49  001  Alcoholic  Counselling  and  Recovery. 

49  0O4  Drug  Rehabilitation. 

13  215  Emergency  Health — Hospital  and 
Ambulance  Services. 

13  800  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged — 
Hcepital  Insurance. 

13801  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged — 
Supplementary    Medical    Insurance. 


Communicable  diseases  {six  programs  by  one 
agency) 
13  202  Communicable     Diseases — Research 
Orants. 

13.200  Communicable  Disease  Prevention 
and  Control — Consultation  and  Technical 
Assistance. 

13.204  Communicable  Diseases — Tubercu- 
losis Control. 

13.205  Communicable  Dlses«es — Venereal 
Disease  Control. 

13.203  Communicable  Diseases — Training 
Public  Health  Workers. 

13.201  Communicable  Diseases — Labora- 
tory Improvement. 

Maternity.    Infants,   children    {12    programs 
by  two  agencies) 

49.006  Family  Planning. 

13  217  Family  Planning  Projects. 

13.234  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Projects. 

13.230  Intensive   Infant   Care   Projects. 

13.232  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services. 
13.213  Health      Care     of     Children     and 

Youth — Special  Projects. 

13.211  Crippled  Children's  Services, 
13  212  Dental  Health  of  Children. 

13.600  Child  Development — Head  Start. 

13.601  Child  Development— Technical  As- 
sistance. 

13.233  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Train- 
ing. 

13.231  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Re- 
search. 

Mental  Health  {18  programs  by  firo  agencies) 
13.242  Mental  Health  Research  Group. 
13.236  Mental      Health — Construction      of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 

13.240  Mental  Health — Staffing  of  Com- 
munity Health  Centers. 

13.238  Mental  Health  Hospital  Staff  De- 
velopment Grants. 

13  237  Mental  Health  Hospital  Improve- 
ment Grants. 

13.244  Mental   Health   Training  Grants. 
13  241  Mental  Health  Fellowships. 

13.235  Mental  Health — Community  Assist- 
ance Grants  for  Narcotic  Addiction. 

13.239  Mental  Health— Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment. 

13  243  Mental  Health  Scientific  Communl- 
catlons  and  Public  Education. 

13.734  Repatriated  United  States  Nation- 
als Assistance. 

13603  Mental  Retardation  Coordination 
and  Information. 

13.719  Mental  Retardation  Research. 

54.0(n  Mental   Retardation  Evaluation. 

13.718  Mental  Retardation  Rehabilitation 
Service  Projects. 

13.717  Mental  Retardation  Hospital  Im- 
provement (HIP)  and  Inservlce  Training 
(HIST). 

13  716  Mental  Retardation  Community  Fa- 
cilities Construction. 

13.715  Mental  Retardation — Initial  Staff- 
ing of  Community  Facilities. 

Physical    Fitness    (seven    programs    by    one 
agency) 

55.001  Governor's  Councils  on  Physical 
Fitness. 

55.006  Physical  Fitness  Program  Develop- 
ment 

55.005  Physical  Fitness  Demonstration 
Center  Schools. 

55.004    Physical  Fitness  Clinics. 

55  002  National  Summer  Youth  Sports 
Program. 

55.003  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Infor- 
mation. 

55.007  Presidential  Physical  Fitness 
Awards. 

Veterans   (see  aUo  as  subcategory  of  WEL- 
FARE)  (nine  programs  by  one  agency) 

64.115  'Veterans  Information  and  Assist- 
ance. 

64.116  Vocational  RehablUUtlon  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans. 


64.011  Veterans  Outpatient  Care. 
64  012  Veterans  Prescription  Service. 
64.009  Veterans  Hospitalization. 
64.007  Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Veterans. 
64.013  Veterans  Prosthetic  AppUances, 
64.006  Prosthetics  Research. 
64  008  Veterans  Domiciliary  Care  and  Res- 
toration. 

Indians  {see  also  as  subcategory  of  Welfare) 
(two  programs  by  one  agency) 

13.  228  Indian  Health  Service. 
13.229  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities. 
Information    and    Education    Services     (see 
also  Information  and  Statistics)    {17  pro- 
grams by  five  agencies) 

64.004  Exchange  of  Medical  Information. 
13.250  Regional  Medical  Programs — Smok- 
ing and  Health. 

13.247  Regional  Medical  Programs — Kidney 
Dlsea.se  Control. 

13.248  Regional  Medical  Programs — Nutri- 
tion. 

13  243  Mental  Health  Scientific  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Education. 

13.603  Mental  Retardation  Coordination 
and  Information. 

54.001  Mental  Retardation  Evaluation. 
15.300  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety. 
15.302  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Counseling. 

13.213  Emeigency  Health — Civil  Defense 
Medical  Self -Help. 

13.214  Emergency  Health — Community 
Preparedness. 

13.227  Health  Statistics  Analysis  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

55.003  Ph>-slcal  Fitness  and  Sports  Infor- 
mation. 

13.351  Medical  Library*  Assistance — Re- 
search Grants. 

13  348  Medical  Library  Assistance — Library 
Resources  Grants. 

13.350 — Medical  Library  Assistance — Re- 
gional Medical  Libraries. 

13.349  Medical  Library  Asolstance— Publi- 
cations Suppwrt  Orants. 

HOTTSINC 

Homebuying.  homeownership  (20  programs 
by  three  agencies) 

14.147  Public  Housing — Home   Ownership. 

10.410  Low  to  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Loans. 

14.604  Housing  Rehabilitation  Loans  and 
Orants. 

14.131  Mortgage  Insurance — Purchase  of 
Rehabilitated  Homes  by  Low  Income  Fam- 
ilies. 

14.106  Interest  Subsidy — Purchase  of  Re- 
habilitated Homes  by  Lower  Income  Fam- 
ilies. 

14  120  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  for 
Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families. 

14  105  Interest  Subsidy — Homes  for  Lower 
Income  Families. 

14.140  Mortgage  Insurance — Special  Credit 
Risks. 

14.123  Mortgage  Insurance — Housing  In 
Older.  Declining  Areas. 

14.130  Mortgage  Insurance — Purchase  by 
Homeowners  of  Fee  Simple  Title  from  Les- 
sors. 

14.117  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes. 

14.110  Mobile  Home  Loan  Insurance — Fi- 
nancing Purchase  of  Mobile  Homes  as  Prin- 
cipal Residence. 

14.112  Mortgage  Insurance — Construction 
or  Rehabilitation  of  Condominium  Projects. 

14.113  Mortgage  Insurance — Conversion  of 
Below  Market  Rate  Rental  Housing  to  Con- 
dominium Ownership. 

14.122  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  In  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Areas. 

14  119  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  for 
Disaster  Victims. 

64  113  Veterans  Housing — Direct  Loans 
and  Advances. 

64.114  Veterans  Housing — Guaranteed  and 
Insured  Loans. 
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14.118  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  lor 
Certified  Veteraais. 

64.106  Specially  Adapted  Housing  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans. 

Home  improvements — Homeowner  (six 
programs  by  two  agencies) 

10.417  Very  Low-Income  Housing  Repair 
Loans. 

10.410  Low  to  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Loans. 

14.142  Pro|>erty  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— All  Existing  Structures. 

14.107  Major  Home  Improvement  Loan  In- 
surance— Homes  In  Urban  Renewal  Areas. 

14.109  Major  Home  Improvement  Loan  In- 
surance— Rental  Housing  in  Urban  Renewal 
Areas. 

14.001  Flood  Insurance. 

Cooperatives  (seven  programs  by  one  agency) 
14.103  Interest      Reduction       Payments — 
Rental   and  Cooperative   Housing   for   Lower 
Income  Families. 

14.114  Mortgage  Insurance — Conversion  of 
Below  Market  Rate  Rental  Housing  to  Co- 
operative Ownership. 

14.124  Mortgage  Insurance^ — Investor  Spon- 
sored Cooperative  Housing, 

14.115  Mortgage  Insurance — Development 
of  Sales  Type  Cooperative  Projects. 

14.132  Mortgage  Insurance — Purchase  of 
Sales  T>-pe  Cooperative  Housing  Units. 

14.126  Mortgage  Insurance — Management 
Type  Cooperative  Projects. 

14.150  Supplemental      Loan      Insurance — 
Management  Type  Cooperative  Projects. 
Rural  (14  programs  by  five  agencies) 

10.411  Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing 
Loans. 

14.121  Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  In 
Outlying  Areas. 

10.407  Farm  Ownership  Loans. 

64,112  Veterans  Farm  Loans. 

10,410  Low  to  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Loans. 

10.417  Very  Low-Income  Housing  Repair 
Loans. 

14.108  Major  Home  Improvement  Loan  In- 
surance— Housing  Outside  Urban  Renewul 
Areas. 

14.143  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— Construction  of  Nonresidential  Farm 
Structiires. 

14.144  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— Construction  of  Nonresidential  or  Non- 
farm  Structures. 

10.415  Rural  Rental  Housing  Loans. 

10.405  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans  and 
Grants. 

49.009  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers 
Assistance. 

23.005  Appalachian  Housing  Fund. 

23.006  Appalachian  Housing  Technical  As- 
sistance. 

Multifamily    (see  also  Community  Develop- 
ment) (25  programs  by  two  agencies) 
14.141  Non-Proflt  Housing  Sponsor  Loans — 
Planning    Projects    for    Low    and    Moderate 
Income  Families. 

14.146  Public  Housing — Acquisition,  Con- 
struction, and  Rehabilitation. 

14.607  Public  Housing — Modernization  of 
Projects. 

14.148 — Public  Housing — Leased. 

14.149  Rent  Supplements — Rental  Housing 
for  Low  Income  Families. 

14  111   Mortgage       Insurance — Acquisition 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Homes  for  Resale  to 
Low  Income  Families, 
f  14.104  Interest    Subsidy — Acquisition    and 

Rehabilitation  of  Homes  for  Resale  to  Lower 
Income  Families. 

14.136  Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Hous- 
ing for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families, 
Below  Market  Interest  Rate. 

14.137  Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Hous- 
ing for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families, 
Market  Interest  Rate. 

14.135  Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Hous- 
ing for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families. 


14.134  Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Hous- 
ing. 

14.139  Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Hous- 
ing In  Urban  Renewal  Areas. 

14.161  Supplemental  Loan  Insurance — 
Multifamily  Rental  Housing. 

14.103  Interest  Reduction  Payments — Ren- 
tal and  Cooperative  Housing  for  Lower  In- 
come Families. 

14.102  Housing  Loans — Rental  Housing 
for  the  Hderly  and  the  Handicapped. 

14.138  Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly. 

14.145  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— Existing  Multifamily  Dwellings. 

14,133  Mortgage  Insurance — Purchase  of 
Units  In  Condominiums, 

14.127  Mortgage  Insurance — Mobile  Home 
Courts. 

14.609  Urban  Renewal  Projects. 

14.600  CerUfled  Area  Grants. 
14.603  Demolition  Grants. 

14.601  Code  Elnforcement  Orants. 

11  600  Building  Code  (Regulation)  Assist- 
ance to  States. 

14,608  Rel(x:atlon  Assistance  and  Pay- 
ments. 

Experimental  and  development  projects  (see 
also  Community  Development)  (11  pro- 
grams by  two  agencies) 

14.207  New  Communities — Loan  Guaran- 
tees. 

14.208  New  Communities  —  Supplemental 
Orants, 

14,125  Mortgage  Insurance — Land  Develop- 
ment and  New  Communities. 

14.501  Mortgage  Insurance — Experimental 
Homes. 

14.503  Mortgage  Insurance — Experimental 
Rental  Housing. 

14.502  Mortgage  Insurance — Experimental 
Projects  Other  Than  Housing, 

14  500  Low  Income  Housing  Demonstration 
Grants, 

14.504  Urban  Planning  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration. 

14.505  Urban  Renewal  Demonstration 
Grants. 

14,300  Model  Cities  Supplementary  Orants, 
11.600  BuUding    Code     (Regulations)     As- 
sistance to  States. 

Indians  {five  programs  by  one  agency) 

15.115  Indian  Housing  Development. 

15.116  Indian  Housing  Improvement. 
15.111  Indian — Forest      Fire      Suppression 

and  Emergency  Rehabilitation. 

15.127  Indian — Transfer  of  Federally- 
Owned  Buildings.  Improvements,  and /or 
Facilities. 

15.109  Indian— Federal  School  Facilities — 
Dormitory  Operations. 

INFORMATION   AND  STATISTICS 

(See  also  all  other  Categories  having  simi- 
larly titled  subcategories.) 

Libraries,     clearinghouses,     archives     (eight 
programs  by  five  agencies) 
10.700  National  Agricultural  Library. 

11.602  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information. 

14.205  HUD  Clearinghouse  Service. 

39.004  National  Archives  Reference  Serv- 
ices. 

40.001  Depository  Libraries  for  Government 
Publications. 

29.001  Clearinghouse  Services  and  Civil 
Rights  Complaints. 

39.006  National  Audiovisual  Center. 

40.002  Government  Publications  —  Sales 
and  Distribution. 

Library  of  Congress  and  Smithsonian  services 

(13  programs  by  two  agencies) 

4C.005  Library  of  Congress  Publications. 

42.003  Distribution  of  Library  of  Congress 
Catalog  Cards. 

42.006  Library  of  Congress  Reference  and 
Bibliographic  Services. 

42.004  Library  of  Congress  PhotodupUca- 
tion  Service, 


42.002  Copyright  Service, 

42,007  Research  and  Referral  Services  in 
Science  and  Technology, 

60,010  Smithsonian  Associates. 

60.012  Smithsonian    Institution    Libraries. 
60.015  Smithsonian  Publications. 

60  008  Registral  Programs. 
60,001  Smithsonian    Institution    Programs 
in  Basic  Research  and  Public  Education, 
60.017  Smithsonian  SpecUl  Public  Affairs. 

60.013  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service. 

Census  data   (five  programs  by  one  agency) 

11.001  Census  and  Statistical  Reports, 
11.005  Census     Special     Tabulations    and 

Services. 

11.003  Census  Geography. 

11.004  Census  Intergovernmental  Services. 

11.002  Census  Data  Access  and  Use  Labor- 
atory. 

General   (nine  programs  by  seven  agencies) 

21.003  Tax  Information  fmd  Training 
11,404  Weather  F\3recastfi  and  Warnings. 
11.402  River  and  Flood  Forecasts. 
66.001  Youth  Opp<Maunity. 

11.700  Measures  and  Analyses  of  the 
United  States  Economy. 

17.003  Prices  and   Cost  of  Living  Data. 

22.001  Intergovernmental  Relations  Ad- 
visory Service. 

51.001  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Liaison. 

49.007  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys- 
tem. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT 

Planning  and  operations   (five  programs  by 
two  agencies) 

16.500  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Com- 
prehensive Planning, 

16.502  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Im- 
proving and  Strengthening  Law  Enforce- 
ment 

16.501  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Dis- 
cretionary Grants, 

16.503  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

15.131  Indians — Law  tmd  Order. 

Research,   education,   and    training    {14 
programs   by   four  agencies) 

16.507  Law  Enforcement  Rese«irch  and  De- 
velopment— Project  Grants, 

16.506  Law  Enforcement  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Pilot  Grants. 

16  505  Law  Enforcement  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Graduate  Research  Fellowships. 

16.608  Law  Enforcement  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Visiting   Fellowships. 

16.604  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram—Student Financial  Aid. 

16.005  Public  Education  on  Drug  Abuse — 
Technical  Assistance. 

16.003  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — Technical  Lab- 
oratory Publications, 

16.302  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — ^PBI 
Field  Police  Training, 

16.300 — Law  Enforcement  Assistance — FBI 
Advanced  Police  Training. 

16.004  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — Training. 

21.100  Secret  Service — Training  Activities. 

21.002  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms — 
Training  Assistance, 

15.602  Conservation  Law  ESiforcement 
Training  Assistance, 

11,606  Weights  and  Measures  Service, 

Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  (six  programs 
by  two  agencies) 

16,004  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — Training, 

16.001  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — Laboratory 
Analysis. 

16.003  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — Technical  Lab- 
oratory Publications, 

16.002  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
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coUcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs — Stat*  Legisla- 
tion 

16.005  Public  Education  on  Drug  Abuse — 
Technical  Assistance. 

13  239  Mental  Health — Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment. 

Crime  analysis  and  data  (sis  programs  by 
fico  agencies) 

16.301  Law  Enforcement  Assliiance — FBI 
Crime  Laboratory  Support. 

16.001  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — Laboratory 
Analysis. 

2!.(X)1  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms — ■ 
Laboratory  Analysis. 

16  303  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — FBI 
Fingerprint  Identification. 

16.304  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center. 

16  305  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — Uni- 
form Crime  Reports. 

LEGAL    SEBVICBS 

General  servicer  {23  programs  by  14  agencies) 
49.008  Legal  Services. 
36.001  Consumer  and  Business  Protection. 

29  001  Clearinghouse  Services  and  Civil 
Rights  Complaints. 

16200  Community  Relations  Service. 
16.104   Protection   of   Voting   Rights. 
16.102  Equal  Enjoyment  of  Public  Accom- 
modations. 

16.100  Desegregation  of  Public  Education 

13  602  Civil  Rights  Compliance  Activities. 
58.001  Investor        Protection — Complaints 

and  Inquiries. 

11.006  Personal  Census  Search. 

21.003    Tax    Information    and    Training. 

42  002  Copyright  Service 

11.601   Calibration  and  Testing  Services. 

11  606  Weights  and  Measures  Service. 

::  600  Building  Code  (Regulations)  Assist- 
ance :o  States. 

61  002  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance — 
Firms. 

61001  Tariff  Adjustment   (Industry). 

61003  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance — 
Workers 

33.001  Shipping — Investigation  of  Com- 
plaints. 

19  201  Protection  cf  Ships  From  Foreign 
Seizure. 

41  002  Interstate  Commerce — Investiga- 
tions of  Complaints. 

41  001  Intersf.te  Commerce— Cooperative 
Enforcement  Agreements  with  States. 

32.001  Communications — Information. 

Regtilatlon.  and  Investigation  of  Com- 
plaints 

Employment  rights  (eight  programs  by  three 
ageTicies) 

16  101  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

17  301  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  by 
Federal  Contractors. 

17  303  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  Standards. 

30001  Job  Discrimination — Investigation 
and  Conciliation  of  Complaints. 

30003  Job  Discrimination  Technical  As- 
sistance to  Employers,  Unions,  and  Einploy- 
ment  Agencies. 

30  002  Job  Discrimination— Special  Proj- 
ect Grants. 

17  102  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights. 
17  300  .Age  Qlscrlmlnatlon  in  Employment. 

Labor -management  relations    (five  programs 
by   three   agencies) 
46  0O1    Labor-Management  Relations. 
34.001    Labor   Mediation   and   Conciliation. 

17.100  Labor-Management  Relations  Serv- 
ices. 

17  304  Workers  Safety  and  Labor  Stand- 
ards. 

17.101  Labor  Organization  Reports. 
Housing  rights   {two  programs  by  two 

agencies ) 

14  400  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing. 
16  103  Pair  Housing. 


Claivis  against  foreign  governments  (four 
programs   by   two  agencies) 

19.200  Claims  Against  Foreign  Oovern- 
ments. 

37.001  Claims  Against  the  Oovernment  of 
Bulgaria. 

37.002  Claims  Against  the  Government  of 
Italy. 

37.003  Claims  AgsOnst  the  Oovernment  of 
Rumania. 

NATtTKAL     RESOtTRCES 

Mineral  research   (four  programs  by  one 
agency) 

15.303  Minerals  Research — Grants  and 
Contracts. 

15.802  Minerals  Discovery  Loan  Programs. 
15.800  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Sur- 
veys and  Mapping. 

15.304  Mineral  Resource  Information. 

Water  conservation  and  research  [seven  pro- 
grams by  three  agencies) 

65.001  Water  Resources  Planning. 

15.951  Water  Resources  Research — Assist- 
ance to  States  for  Institutes, 

15.952  Water  Resources  Research — Match- 
ing Grants  to  State  Institutes. 

15.950  Additional  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, 

15  500  Atmospheric  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, 

15.804  Water  Resources  Investigations, 

62i)03  Tennessee  Valley  Region — Water  Re- 
•o  irqes  Development. 

Wildlife    research    and    preservation    (seven 
programs  by  tico  agencies) 

15.610  Wildlife  Research. 

15.611  Wildlife  Restoration, 
15.609  Wildlife  Enhancement. 

15.900  DUpo6al  of  Surplus  Wildlife. 
15.604  Fish  Research. 

39.002  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
I*roperty. 

15.606  Migratory  Bird-Banding  and  Data 
Analj-sls. 

Land  conservation  (14  programs  by  five 

agencies ) 
65.001  Water  Resources  Planning. 

35.001  Water  Resources  Development. 
15  907  Park  Practice  Program. 

15.602.  Conservation  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Assistance. 

15.002  Commercial  Fisheries  Disaster  As- 
sistance. 

10.050  Agricultural  Conservation. 

10.901  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

10.414  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Loans. 

10.650  State  and  Prlv-ate  Forestry  Coopera- 
tion. 

10904  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention. 

10902  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 

23.007  Appalachian  Land  Stabilization. 
Conservation,  and  Erosion  Control. 

23.010.  Appalachian  Mine  Area  Restora- 
tion. 

15.126  Indian — Soil  and  Moisture  Con- 
servation. 

RECAEATION 

Planning  and  technical  assistance  (see  also 
Community  Development)  (eight  pro- 
grams by  two  agencies) 

15  400  Outdoor  Recreation  Planning — Fi- 
nancial Assistance. 

15.401  Outdoor  Recreation — Financial  As- 
sistance. 

15.402  Outdoor  Recreation  Technical  As- 
sistance. 

15.906  Park  and  Recreation  Technical  As- 
sistance. 

15.907  Park  Practice  Program. 

10.901  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

10.507  Extension  Programs  for  Recreation, 
Wildlife,  and  Natural  Beauty. 

15.010  Jellyflah  Control. 


Land  and   facility  acquisition   and   mainte- 
nance {sec  also  Community  Development) 
(eight  programs  by  six  agencies) 
14,209  Open  Space  Land,  Acquisition  and 
Development  Grants. 

14.212  Urban  Beautlflcatlon  and  Improve- 
ment Grants. 

15.202  Public  Land  for  Recreation,  PubUc 
Purposes  and   Historic  Monuments. 

39.002  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Property, 

10.413  Recreation  Facility  Loans. 
10,412  Recreation  Association  Loans. 
12,101  Beach  Erosion  Control. 
35.001     Water  Resources  Development. 

Fish  and  game  management  ('erer  programs 
by    one    agency) 

15.601   .Animal  Damage  Control. 

15.603  Farm  Fish  Pond  Management. 

15.604  Fish  Research. 

15.605  Fish  Restoration, 
15.608  Sport  Fish  Management. 

15.001  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
eries Conservation. 

15.600  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation. 

SCIENCB 

Research     general     (20    programs     by     four 
agencies) 

10.200  Contracts  and  Grants  for  Scientific 
Research 

47,016  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams. 

47.028  Scientific  Conference  Grants. 
10  201  Research  Facilities. 

47.027  Science  Planning  and  Policy 
Studies. 

47.012  Institutional  Grants  for  Science. 
47.011   Graduate  Science  Facilities. 
47,035  University  Science  Development. 

47.004  Departmental  Science  Development. 

60.001  Smithsonian  Institution  Programs 
In  Basic  Research  and  Public  Education. 

47.013  Interdisciplinary  Research  Rele- 
vant to  Problems  of  Our  Society. 

47.006  Engineering  Sciences  Research  Ini- 
tiation Grants. 

47.007  Engineering  Sciences  Research  Proj- 
ect Support.  1 

47.029  Social  Sciences  Research  Project 
Support. 

47.005  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  In 
the  Social  Sciences. 

47.002  Biological  Sciences  Research  Project 
Support. 

47.016  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
Re;->earch  Project  Support. 

47.008  Environmental  Sciences  Research 
Project  Support 

10.001  Agricultural  Research — Basic  and 
Applied  Research. 

19.007  Technology  Applications  for  Less- 
Developed  Countries. 

Specialized  research  (see  also  Nuclear  Edu- 
cation subcategory  of  Education)  (15  pro- 
grams by  fire  agencies) 

47.017  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams 

47.031  Specialized  Research  Facilities  and 
Equipment. 

24.024  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology — 
Research  and  Development. 

24.030  Work  Experience. 

47.018  Oceanography — Basic  Research 
Grants. 

20.002  Coast  Guard  Cooperative  Marine 
Sciences. 

47.023  SeaGrant  Project  Support. 
47.022  Sea  Grant  Institutional  Support. 
60.004  Chesapeake  Bay  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Studies. 

60.019  Visiting  Research  Appointments  In 
Astrophysics.  Geodesy,  Meteorites  and  Space 
Sciences. 

60  011  Smithsonian  Center  for  Short-lived 
Phenomena. 

15,500  Atmospheric  Water  Resources  Re- 
search. 

47.001  Antarctic  Research. 
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60.018  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  In- 
stitute. 

60.016   Smithsonian   Special   Foreign   Cur- 
rency Grants  for  Museum  Progranis  and  Re- 
lated Researcii. 
yn/ormotion  and  technical  services  (see  also 

Information  and  Statistics)    (28  programs 

by  SIX  agencies ) 

47.026  Science  Information  Services  and 
Publications. 

47.024  Science  Information  Activities — 
System  Development  and   Improvement. 

11  602  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information 

11.603  National  Standard  Reference  Data 
Systenw, 

11.604  Standard  Reference  Materials. 
42.007  Research  and   Referral   Services  In 

Science  and  Technology. 

60.015  Smithsonian  Publications, 
60.009  Science  Information  Exchange. 
60.006  International  Exchange  of  Scientific 

and  Literary  Publications  and  Governmental 

Documents, 

60.013  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service, 

60014  Smithsonian  Oceanographlc  Sort- 
ing Centers. 

47.014  International  Cooperative  Science 
Activities 

47.015  International  Travel 
43.002  Technology  Utilization. 

24.023  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology — 
Literature  and  Information  Services. 

24.025  Nuclear  Science  Lecture  Demonstra- 
tions for  Secondary  Schools. 

24.029  Uranium  Industry  Workshops. 

24.002  Atomic  Energy  Motion  Picture  Film 
Libraries. 

24.001  Access  Permits. 
43.001  Space  Science  Education  Project. 
11.403  Selsmologlcal  Investigations. 
11.601  Calibration  and  Testing  Services. 

47.003  Computers — Research  and  Educa- 
tional Activities. 

47.030  Special  Computer  Services  for  Re- 
search and  Science  Education. 

11.201  Importation  of  Duty-Free  Educa- 
tional and  Scientific  Materials. 

11.605  State  Invention  Program. 
24.003  Granting  of  Patent  Licenses. 
11.900    Patent    and    Trademark    TechnictU 

Information  Dl.cseminatlon. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Urban  mass  transit  (seven  programs  by 
one  agency) 
20.500  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Capital 
Improvement  Grants. 

20.50!  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Capital 
Improvement  Loans. 

20.503  Urban  Mass  Transportation — Man- 
agerial Training. 

20.504  Urban  Mass  Transportation — 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration, 

20,502  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Grants 
for  University  Research  and  Training, 

20.505  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Tech- 
nical Studies  Grants. 

20.300  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Research  and  Development. 

Highways  and  roads  (18  programs  by 
five  agencies) 

20.205  Highway  Planning  and  Construction. 

20.206  Highway  Planning  and  Research 
Studies. 

20.211  Traffic  Operations  Program  to  In- 
crease Capacity  and  Safety. 

20.210  State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety. 

20.207  Highway  Safety  Demonstration  Proj- 
ects. 

20.208  Highway  Safety  Research  Fellow- 
ships. 

20.204  Highway  Beautlflcatlon — Landscap- 
ing and  Scenic  Enhancement. 

20.203  Highway  Beautlflcatlon — Control  of 
Outdoor  Advertising. 

20.202  Highway  Beautlflcatlon — Control  of 
Junkyards. 


20.200 

Relief. 
12.105 

Highway 
20.209 
20.201 
11.400 
23  003 

System. 
23.008 
16.122 

Bridges. 
15.125 


Federal-Aid   Highways — Emergency 

Protection   of   Essential   Highways, 
Bridge  Approaches,  etc. 
Public  Lands  Highways, 
Forest  Highways. 
Geodesy. 
Appalachian  Development  Highway 

Appalachian  Local  Access  Roads. 
Indian — Reservation     Roads     and 

Indian — Roads  Maintenance. 


Water  Navigation    (seven  programs  by  four 
agencies ) 

20.001  Boating  Safety, 

12.107  Small  Navigation  Projects, 

12.100  Aquatic  Plant  Control. 

12.108  Snagging  and  Clearing  for  Flood 
Control. 

15.010  Jellyfish  Control. 

11.401  Nautical  Charts  and  Related  Data. 

11.402  River  and  Flood  Forecasts. 

Air    (six  programs   by  four  agencies) 

20.101  Federal-Aid  Airport  Program. 

39.002  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Property. 

39.003  Donation  of  Federal  Surplus  Per- 
sonal Property. 

15.200  Land  Lease  for  Airports. 
26.001  AiT  Carrier  Payments. 
20.100  Aviation  Education. 

General    (three  programs   by   two  agencies) 
20.400  Transiwrtatlon   Planning  Informa- 
tion— Environment  and  Urban  Systems. 

11.501  Development  and  Promotion  of 
Parts  and  Intermodal  Transport  Systems. 

11.404  Weather  Forecasts  and  Warnings. 

WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Research,  demonstration,   training    (18   pro- 
grams by  two  agencies) 

13.739  Social  Welfare  Cooperative  Research 
and  Demonstration  Grants. 

13.740  Social  Wc«-k  Manpower — Training 
Grant. 

13.723  Public  Assistance  Demonstration 
Projects. 

13.724  PubUc  Assistance  StaS  Develop- 
ment— Formula  Grants  to  States. 

13.728  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Grants. 

13.729  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Train- 
ing Centers. 

13.731  Rehabilitation  Services  Expansion 
Grants. 

13.732  Rehabilitation  Services  Innovation 
Grants. 

13.733  Rehabilitation  Training. 

13.706  Child  Welfare  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Grants. 

13.708  Child  Welfare  Training. 

13.711  Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning,  Pre- 
vention and  Rehabilitation. 

13.712  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control^Model  Programs  and  Technical 
Assistance. 

13.713  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control — Training. 

13.701  Aging — Research  and  Development 
Grants. 

13.702  Aging — Training  Grants. 

49.010  Older    Persons    Opfwrtunltles    and 
Services. 
49.012  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 

Families  and  Child  Welfare  (see  also  Health) 
(25  programs  by  four  agencies) 

13.703  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children. 

13,737  Social  Services — Families  vrtth  De- 
pendent Children. 

13.709  Emergeny  Welfare  Asslstanoe. 

10.502  Extension  Program  for  Improved 
Family  Living. 

49.006  Family  Planning 

13.217  Fajnlly  Planning  Projects, 

13.600  Child  Development — Head  Start. 


13.601  Child  Development — Technical  As- 
sistance. 

49.002  Community  Action  Operations. 
56.001  Youth  Opportunity. 

13.711  Juvenile  Dellquency  Planning,  Pre- 
vention, and  Rehabilitation. 

13.712  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control — Model  Programs  and  Technical 
Assistance, 

13.713  Juvenile  Dellquency  Prevention  and 
Control — Training, 

13,748  Work  Incentive  Program — Child 
Care, 

13,710  Foster  Grandparent  Program. 

13.707  Child  Welfare  Services. 

13.708  Child  Welfare  Training. 

13,706  Child  Welfare  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Grants, 

10.551  Food  Stamps. 

10.550  Commodity  Distribution. 

49.005  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices. 

49.003  Comprehensive  Health  Services. 
13.494  Vocational       Education — Consumer 

and  Homemaking. 

13.727  Refugees  In  the  United  States — 
Welfare  Assistance  and  Services. 

13.726  Refugees  in  the  United  States — Re- 
settlement. 

Disabled  and  Handicapped  (see  also  Educa- 
tion) (25  programs  by  four  agencies) 

13.736  Social  Services — Aid  to  the  Perma- 
nently and  Totally  Disabled. 

13.705  Aid  to  the  Permanent  and  Totally 
Disabled. 

13.735  Social  Services — Aid  to  the  Blind. 

13.704  Aid  to  the  BUnd. 

42.001  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped, 

13.720  New  Career  Opportunities  for  the 
Handicapped, 

53,001  Handicapped  Employment  Promo- 
tion. 

13,802  Social  Security — Disability  Insur- 
ance. 

13,806  Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal 
Miners. 

64.109  Veterans  Compensation  for  Service- 
Counected  Disability. 

64.104  Pension  for  Nonservlce-Connected 
Disability  for  Veterans 

13.718  Mental  Retardation  Rehabilitation 
Service  Projects. 

13.728  Rehabilitation  Research  and  De- 
monstration Grants. 

13.729  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Train- 
ing Center. 

13.730  Rehabilitation  Service  Expansion — 
Contracts  with  Industry. 

13.731  Rehabilitation  Services  E:xp>an6lon 
Grants. 

13.732  Rehabilitation  Services  Innovation 
Grants, 

13.733  Rehabilitation  Training, 

13,747  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  Social  Security  Beneficiaries. 

13,746  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services — 
Basic  Support. 

13.721  New  Career  Opportunities  in  Voca- 
tion Rehabilitation. 

13.745  Vocational  RehabUltaUon  Training 
Services  Grants. 

13.744  Vocational  RehablUtetlon— Techni- 
cal Assistance. 

13.742  Vocational  Rehabilitation— Facility 
Improvement  Grants. 

13743  VocaUonal  Rehabilitation— Initial 
Staffling. 

Social  security  insurance    (10   programs   by 
four  agencies ) 

13.802  Social  Security — Disability  Insur- 
ance. 

13.803  Social  Security — Retirement  In- 
surance. 

13.805  Social  Security — Survivors  Insur- 
ance. 

13.804  Social  Security — Special  BeneflU  for 
Persons  Aged  72  and  Over. 
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57.001  Social  Insurance  for  Railroad  Work- 
eis. 

13.806  Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal 
Miners. 

17  302  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers  Compensation. 

64.1U3  Life  Insurance  for  Veterans. 

13  800  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged— Hos- 
pital Insurance. 

13.801  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged — 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance. 

Old  age  assistari.ce   {12  programs  by  three 
agencies) 

49.010  Older  p)ersons  Opportunities  and 
Services. 

13.710  Po6t<r  Grandparent  Program. 

13.738  Social  Services — Old  Age  Assistance. 

13.722  Old-Age  Assistance. 

13.714  Medical  Assistance  Program 

13.800  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged — 
Hospital  Insurance. 

13  801  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged— 
Supp'.ementarv  Medical  Insurance. 

13  803  Social  Security — Retirement  Insur- 
ance. 

13  804  Social  Security — Special  Benefits  for 
Persons  Aged  72  and  Over. 

57  001  Social  Insurance  for  Railroad  Woric- 
ers. 

13.700  Aging— Grants  to  States  for  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Services. 

13.701  Aging^Research  and  Development 
Grants. 

/ndians  isee  also  as  subcategory  of  commu- 
nity development,  employment .  health  and 
housing)  iio  programs  by  three  agencies) 
15.113  Indian — General  Assistance 
15.104  Indian — Community  Development. 
15  102  Indian — Aid  to  Tribal  Governments. 
15  103  Indian — Child  Welfare  Assistance 
15  118  Indian — Investment  of  Indian  Trib- 
al Trust  Funds  and  Individual  Indian  Monies. 
15  129  Indian — Tribal  Accounting  Services. 
49  005  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices. 

13  228  Indian  Health  Services. 
15  100  Indian— Adult  Education. 
15  114  Indian — Higher  Education. 

Veterans  inee  also  as  subcategory  of  health) 
(36  programs  by  three  agencies) 

64.115  Veterans  Information  and  Assist- 
ance. 

64  107  Veterans  Assistance  Centers. 

27  002  Federal  Employment  Assistance  for 
Veterans. 

64  116  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans. 

64  111  Veterans  Educational  Assistance. 

64.100  Automobile  Grants  for  Disabled  Vet- 
erans. 

64  108  Veterans  Business  Loans — Guaran- 
teed and  Insured  Loans. 

64.106  Specially  Adapted  Housing  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans. 

64  113  Veterans  Housing — Direct  Loans 
and  Advances. 

64  114  Veterans  Housing — Guaranteed  and 
Insured  Loans. 

84  112  Veterans  Farm  Loans. 

64  007  Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Veterans. 

54  !03  Life  Insurance  for  Veterans. 

64  109  Veterans  Compensation  for  Service- 
Connected  Disability. 

64  104  Pension  for  Nonservlce-Connected 
DisablUty  for  Veterans. 

64  012  Veterans  Prescription  Service. 

94.01 1  Veterans  Outpatient  Care. 

64  013  Veterans  Prosthetic  Appliances. 

64.006  Prosthetics  Research. 

64  001  Biomedical  Research. 

64  009  Veterans  Hospitalization. 

64  010  Veterans  Nursing  Home  Care. 

64  015  Veterans  State  Nursing  Home  Care 

64  002  Community  Contract  Nursing  Home 
Care 

64  005  Grants  to  States  for  Construction 
of  State  Nursing  Home  Care  Facilities. 

64.014  Veterans  State  Home  Program. 


64.008  Veterans  Domiciliary  Care  and  Res- 
toration. 

12.500  U.S.  Soldiers  Home. 

64.102  Compensation  for  Service-Connect- 
ed Deaths  for  Veterans  Dependents. 

64.110  Veterans  Dependency  and  Indem- 
nity Comp)ensation  for  Service-Connected 
Death. 

64.105  Pension  to  Veterans'  Widows  and 
Children 

64.117  War  Orphans  and  Widows  Educa- 
tional Assistance. 

64.101  Burial  Allowance  for  Veterans. 

12.201  National  Cemeteries. 

12.200  Memorial  Plots  in  National  Ceme- 
teries. 

12.202  Headstones  and  Markers. 

Other  specialized  services  (75  programs  by 
eight  agencies) 

13  741  State  and  Local  Administration  of 
Public  Assistance  Programs. 

11.006  Personal  Census  Search. 

49  008  Legal  Services. 

13.734  Repatriated  United  States  Nationals 
Assistance. 

44.001  Federal  Credit  Union  Charter  Ex- 
amination and  Supervision. 

17.103  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Reports. 
49004  Drug  Rehabilitation. 

49  001  Alcoholic  Counseling  and  Recovery. 

49  009  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm  workers 
Assistance. 

13  727  Refugees  In  the  United  States — 
Welfare  Assistance  and  Services. 

13  725  Refugees  in  the  United  Slates — 
Health  Services. 

13.726  Refugees  in  the  United  States — 
Resettlement. 

14.608  Relocation  Assistance  and  Payments. 

25.001  Spanish  Surnamed  Americans  As- 
sistance. 

16.400  Citizenship  Education  and  Train- 
ing. 


THE  PRESIDENT  GAINS  SUPPORT 

<Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.: 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  easily  fooled. 

They  have  made  this  clear  in  the 
latest  Gallup  poll  which  shows  that  59 
percent  of  them  approve  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  is  doing  his  job.  This  is 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  29  per- 
cent who  disapprove  and  is  an  increase 
of  2  percent  over  last  month. 

The  American  people  have  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  rallied  around  the 
President's  leadership  as  he  xmfilnch- 
ingly  has  made  the  tough  decisions  in 
South  Vietnam,  in  the  Mideast,  and  at 
home. 

Americans  have  proved  once  again 
that  they  admire  and  respect  and  will 
follow  the  kind  of  leadership  the  Presi- 
dent is  giving. 

They  will  follow  it  despite  the  bleat- 
Ings  emd  bleedings  of  those  who  seek  to 
polarize  our  Nation  in  the  name  of  sur- 
render, thc^  who  seek  to  divide  us  on 
the  issues  of  economy  or  justice  or  law 
and  those  who  seek  to  make  political 
gain  at  the  expense  of  our  Nation's 
security. 

They  know  the  talk  about  credibility 
gaps,  about  crises  of  leadership,  about 
"isolation  of  the  President"  is  purely  a 
political  propaganda  gimmick.  They  are 
proving  once  again  that  you  cannot  fool 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

The  poll  referred  to  follows : 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  5,  1970) 

Thb  Gallup  Poll:  Nixon  Gains  Suppo«t 

Despite  Camuodia 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — President  Nixon  has  reg- 
istered steady  gains  in  popularity  over  the 
last  two  months.  In  the  latest  survey,  com- 
pleted prior  to  his  report  to  the  nation  last 
Wednesday  on  Cambodia,  59  per  cent  of 
adults  expressed  approval  of  his  performance 
in  office. 

The  previous  survey,  conducted  soon  after 
the  President's  announcement  on  April  30 
of  his  decision  to  send  troops  into  Cambodia, 
showed  him  with  an  approval  rating  of  57 
per  cent,  up  a  f>oint  from  his  pre-Cambodla 
rating.  The  Presidents  ratings  have  climbed 
steadUy  since  late  March  when  his  popular- 
ity had  hit  its  low  point  to  date,  53  per  cent 
approval. 

One  factor  helping  to  explain  the  latest 
survey  result  Is  the  overwhelming  (5-to-l) 
opposition  of  the  adult  population  to  recent 
student  strikes  that  focused  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
Cambodian  action. 

Another  factor  that  undoubtedly  is  help- 
ing sustain  the  President's  approval  rating 
is  his  policy  of  "Vietnamlzation" — the  staged 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  as  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  trained  to  take  over  the 
fighting.  This  plan  has  been  pyopular  with 
the  American  people  for  more  than  four 
years,  as  reported  in  numerous  Gallup  Poll 
surveys 

President  Nixon  Is  accorded  a  higher  pop- 
ularity rating  than  his  predecessor,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  at  a  compara- 
ble point  in  time. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  President  Johnson 
took  office,  in  January,  1965,  for  his  first  full 
term,  his  approval  rating  stood  at  47  per  cent. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Johnson  began  his  second 
term,  the  U.S.  greatly  stepped  up  its  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

A  total  of  1.509  adults  were  Interviewed  in 
person  in  the  survey  that  covered  more  than 
300  scientifically  selected  localities  across  the 
nation.  Field  work  was  undertaken  May  22- 
25.  Following  is  the  question  asked  and  the 
trend  since  January: 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  the  way 
Nixon  is  handling  his  job  as  President? 

|ln  percent] 


App 

rove 

Disapprove 
29 
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M»y22  25 

59 

May  2  5 

57 

31 

Apr.  17  19 

b6 

31 

Mar.  20  22 

fi3 

30 

Feb.  28  Mar  2.. 

56 

27 

Jan.  30  Feb  2      . 

66 

23 

Jan.  16-19. 

63 

23 

Jan.  2-5 

61 

22 

President  Nixon's  popularity  Is  greatest 
among  whites  living  in  the  South,  where  ap- 
proval outweighs  disapproval  3-to-l.  The 
President  is  least  popular  with  Negroes,  with 
disapproval  outweighing  approval  by  a  2-to-l 
ratio. 

The  larger  the  community  or  city,  the 
more  likely  the  resident  Is  to  disapprove.  In 
cities  of  one  million  people  or  more,  50  per- 
cent express  approval  of  the  President's  per- 
formance in  office.  In  the  smallest  communi- 
ties of  the  nation — those  under  2,500 — 67 
I>ercent  voice  approval. 


WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  save 
and  conserve  our  national  environment. 
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Action  on  this  legislation  would  not  only 
help  conserve  our  land  and  water,  but 
would  help  revitalize  rural  and  small- 
towTi  America  as  well. 

This  bill  would  authorize  inclusion  of 
all  relevant  benefits  to  determine  the  cost 
feasibility  of  all  water  resource  projects. 
If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  would  include  such  important 
secondary  and  intangible  benefits  as: 

The  economic  impact  of  additional 
domestic,  municipal,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  water  supply; 

Outdoor  recreation,  conservation  and 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, preservation  of  unique  areas  of 
natural  beauty; 

Protection  of  unique  archeological,  his- 
torical, or  scientific  values,  and 

Area  development  and  population  dis- 
persal. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  Nation's 
water  resource  development  program,  a 
more  favorable  investment  picture  re- 
sulting from  the  inclusion  of  these  sec- 
ondarj'  benefits  is  essential.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  new  life  for  many 
projects  ruled  unfeasible  by  the  current 
interest  rate  of  4'^8  percent.  The  inter- 
est rate  most  likely  will  be  increased 
again  in  July  to  S^'s  percent,  causing 
additional  delay  and  cancellation  of 
vital  water  resource  projects. 

Recently  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development  concluded  water 
resources  are  vital  to  rural  develop- 
ment. The  task  force  report  states; 

Whatever  Is  done  to  develop  rural  Amer- 
ica— whether  rural  Industry,  recreation, 
housing,  transpKDrtation.  or  open  space — it 
will  be  built  on  land  and  depend  on  water. 

President  Nixon  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  rural  development  when 
he  said: 

The  population  of  our  country  Is  likely  to 
grow  by  50  per  pent  in  the  next  30  years. 
Where  these  next  hundred  million  persons 
locate  Is  a  tremendously  important  ques- 
tion for  our  society.  After  an  era  in  which 
people  have  moved  steadily  from  the  coun- 
tryside to  large  and  crowded  cities,  we  must 
now  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  a  more 
even  distribution  to  our  population. 

Success  of  this  program  depends  on 
accelerated  water  resource  development. 

In  dealing  with  the  pressing  emergen- 
cies that  compete  for  our  immediate  at- 
tention and  limited  resources  today,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  if  we  are  to 
be  blessed  with  a  beneficial  environment 
and  a  better  quality  of  life  in  the  future 
in  both  rural  and  urban  America. 

The  future  quality  of  the  American 
environment  In  the  cities,  as  well  as  the 
country  is  dependent  on  water  resource 
and  rural  development.  The  proper  de- 
velopment will  set  the  tone  of  new  living 
in  the  country,  development  that  will 
ease  the  environmental  pressures  in  our 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  could  certainly  help 
attain  these  most  needed  goals. 


VETERANS  CARE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Schwengel*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gravely  disturbed  over  recent  allegations 
and  distorted  news  reports  that  have 
cast  a  pall  of  gloom  over  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  seriously  concern  its 
Administrator,  the  Honorable  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  who  is  a  long -lime  devoted 
friend. 

Don  Johnson  took  command  of  the 
VA  last  June  only  after  a  close  Presi- 
dential examination  of  his  brilliant  busi- 
ness ability  and  background  in  veterans 
affairs. 

This  46-year-old  veteran  of  World 
War  II  climt)ed  the  ladder  of  success 
from  a  highly  unusual  start.  He  joined 
his  foster  father  in  the  conduct  of  a  very 
successful  farm  supply  business.  Don 
Johnson  interrupted  his  college  educa- 
tion to  serve  his  Nation  with  valor  as  an 
enlisted  man.  He  returned  from  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe  as  a  buck  sergeant 
wearing,  among  other  decorations,  the 
Bronze  Star  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  awarded  to 
him  by  a  grateful  Belgium  Government. 

He  returned  to  Iowa  State  University 
after  his  war  service. 

This  giant  of  a  man  was  elected  de- 
partment commander  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Iowa  in  1952  and  12  years 
later,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  veter- 
ans was  recognized  on  a  national  level 
when  he  was  named  head  of  the  national 
American  Legion. 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  during  these  years  that  he  advanced 
with  the  American  L^ion,  he  still  found 
time  to  direct  the  activities  of  six  very 
successful  Iowa  business  firms. 

He  also  found  time  to  rear  his  nine 
wonderful  children  in  the  truest  tradi- 
tions of  America.  He  assisted  not  only 
his  own  children,  but  other  children,  too. 
He  has  been  very  active  in  church  and 
social  work,  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement, 
and  PTA  activities. 

His  accomplishments  were  so  great 
that  the  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ers in  the  State  of  Iowa  voted  Don  John- 
son as  lowan  of  the  Year  in  1965. 

This  man  now  administers  the  affairs 
of  27.5  million  living  veterans  and  the 
widowed  and  orphaned  of  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  service  to  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly  foolish  and 
outright  stupid  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
his  compassion,  character,  and  stature 
would  condone  or  tolerate  neglect  of,  or 
lack  of  concern  for  our  veterans. 

He  knows  of  the  horrors  of  war — of 
the  anxieties  of  parents  and  wives  who 
have  husbands  or  brothers  in  Vietnam. 
Don  Johnson  has  personally  visited  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  a  son  who  just  returned 
from  combat  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  brief  time  as  Administrator, 
Don  Johnson,  because  of  his  keen  busi- 
ness ability,  his  understanding  of  veter- 
ans and  their  families,  has  made  many 
improvements  in  the  qualitj'  of  medical 
care.  He  is  cognizant  of  otlier  improve- 
ments that  must  and  will  be  made. 

It  must  be  realized.  Mi'.  Speaker,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the  larg- 
est independent  Federal  agency  with  an 


annual  budget  of  more  than  S8.7  billion. 
It  administers  to  more  than  800,000  vet- 
erans a  year  in  its  network  of  166  hos- 
pitals. It  employs  more  than  5,100  physi- 
cians and  15,000  nurses. 

It  operates  one  of  the  largest  life  insur- 
ance programs  in  the  world  and  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  that  will  soon 
involve  1  million  veterans  and  depend- 
ents in  training  at  the  same  time. 

I  repeat  when  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  think  for  one 
minute  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  not  headed  by  a  capable,  indus- 
trious, compassionate  and  understanding 
man  with  the  highest  moral  character 
that  we  look  for  in  public  administrators. 

I  believe  that  Don  Johnson  is  all  of 
these  and  more.  We  are  indeed  very  for- 
tunate to  have  Don  Johnson  as  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woxild  like  to 
read  some  excerpts  from  a  press  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Administrator  on 
May  25,  1970,  as  the  result  of  news  at- 
tacks on  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
attacks  that  have  created  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  morale  of  not  only  servicemen 
who  expect  to  be  transferred  to  VA  hos- 
pitals and  to  veterans  already  confined 
to  VA  hospitals,  but  to  many  of  the  134,- 
000  people  employed  by  VA's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Eton  Johnson  declared  to  the  news 
media,  and  I  quote : 

I  have  invited  you  here — not  to  criticize — 
but  to  ask  your  help  In  establishing  a  more 
balanced  perfective  In  regard  to  the  VA 
medical  program,  I  ask  this  help  for  the  sake 
of  the  thousands  of  veterans  who  wlU  become 
our  patients,  for  the  morale  of  our  hospital 
staffs,  and  in  the  Interest  of  a  better  under- 
standing by  a  concerned  public. 

I  ask  your  help  for  these  reasons  only,  and 
not  because  I  am  trying  to  duck  crtticlam.  1 
firmly  believe  that  every  agency  of  govern- 
ment, and  every  public  official  shotild  not 
only  expect — but  should  welcome — criticism. 
Sincere  and  constructive  criticism  helps  all 
of  us  to  do  a  better  Job. 

In  recent  days,  weeks  and  months,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  some  criticism  in  some 
media  so  exaggerated  as  to  lead  our  veterans 
and  the  public  to  fear  that  VA  is  practicing 
grossly  Inferior  medicine  with  hospital  staffs 
that  have  little  or  no  concern  for  their  vet- 
eran-paitients.  .  .  . 

This  kind  of  crltlclam  does  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  It  serves  to  tear  down  the  very  pro- 
gram these  critics  oay  they  are  trying  to 
strengthen.  It  serves  to  needlessly  alarm  the 
thousands  of  patients  VA  Is  treating,  and 
will  be  privileged  to  treat  In  the  future. 

There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  it  is  de- 
moralizing the  competent  and  hard-working 
staffs  at  VA's  166  ho^lt&ls.  TTie  competition 
for  scarce-category  medical  personnel  is  al- 
ways intense,  and  these  stories  make  VA  staff 
recruitment  efforts  even  more  difficult. 

It  is  perhaps  for  all  of  these  reasons  that 
the  Council  of  Deans  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Medical  Colleges — at  a  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  held  May  21,  1970,  here  In 
Washington  unanlmovisly  went  on  record  In 
two  partlcvilars. 

The  Coimcil,  composed  of  the  Deans  of  the 
101  medical  schools  In  America  that  set  the 
pace  for  the  best  there  is  In  medicine,  con- 
demned— as  completely  unjustified — what 
that  body  referred  to  as  intemp>erate  and  In- 
accurate attacks  on  the  VA  medical  program 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  some  news 
media,  and  expressed  the  Council's  confi- 
dence In  the  continuing  ability  of  VA  hospi- 
tals to  render  high  quality  medical  care. 
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Certainly  we  »re  not  perfect,  nor  will  we 
ever  be.  I  caxi  promise,  though,  that  we  will 
keep  ir>'lng  to  the  very  limit  of  our  cap- 
abilities and  endurance  to  constantly  Im- 
prove, and  to  give  veterans  the  very  best 
possible  medical  care 

The  very  finest  care  possible  Is  what  they 
deserve  VAs  motivation  will  never  wane. 
for  our  me<llcal  personnel  feel  Just  as  do  I 
that  we  are  privileged  to  serve  America's 
finest  citizens — our  veterans. 


A  PART  OF  THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 
NOW  SPEAKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  convey  to  the  Congress 
a  communication  from  a  self-proclaimed 
portion  of  what  has  become  known  as 
"the  silent  majority." 

Albert  Zerges.  State  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics,  has  sent  me  the  following 
letter  with  which  I  am  happy  to  comply : 

JtTNioR  Order. 
CNrrcD  American  Mechanics. 

CiTicinnafi.  Ohio.  May  28.  1970. 
Hon    Clarrncs  Brown, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bkothz.i  Brown;  At  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  OflBcers  of  the  Junior  Or- 
der. tJnlted  .American  Mechanics,  on  May  23d. 
1970  at  the  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel  In  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  the  enclosed  Statement  of 
Support  of  our  President  was  unanimously 
approved. 

We  have  faith  In  our  President  and  believe 
In  him.  We  also  have  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  you  as  a  real  American,  and  are  asking 
you  to  read  this  Statement  of  our  Support 
of  our  President  and  have  It  recorded  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  believe  this  will  get 
others  to  Sit  up  and  take  notice  that  there 
are  many  Americans  who  support  those  we 
put  Into  office,  with  the  confidence  that  they 
will  handle  things  wisely. 

If  It  is  possible  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that   this  will  be  printed 
In.  I  would  appreciate  a  copy. 
Tours  fraternally. 

Albert  Zcrces. 
State  Secretary.  Jr.  O  U.  A.  M. 

The  Junior  Order  has  60.000  members 
in  the  United  States  in  about  half  tine 
States  and  over  a  thousand  local  chap- 
ters. Originally  founded  to  protect  the 
interests  of  working  craftsmen  and  la- 
borers, it  was  a  forerunner  of  the  labor 
movement  in  America.  But  it  has  be- 
come a  fraternal  organization  since  the 
development  of  the  more  militant  labor 
movements  which  evolved  from  the  as- 
sembly line  industrialization  of  thLs 
century.  Now  Junior  Order  members  are 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  inde- 
pendence of  public  education,  American 
freedoms,  thoughts  of  labor  and  advo- 
cates of  teaching  moral  principles  t.")  our 
youth  in  the  home.  The  organization 
maintains  a  national  orphans'  home,  life 
insurance  benefits  and  z  national  lesls- 
lative  committee  and  a  publication  called 
"Junior  American." 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  sup- 
port for  our  President  which  the  Ohio 
Junior  Order  unanimously  adopted: 

Junior  Order,  tJNrrxo 

Amcrica.n  Mechanics, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  Part  of  tux  Silxnt  Majoeitt  Now  Spkaks 

The  President  during  his  campaign  for 
that  High  Office,  told  the  American  people 
that  Lf  elected  he  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  War  and  return  the  American 
Troops  back  home.  Likewise,  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  he  had 
the  responsblUty  of  protecting  lives  of  the 
Troops  and  to  inaugurate  a  program  which 
would  in  time  bring  this  War  to  a  close,  and 
return  the  Armed  Forces  of  America  back  to 
their  homeland. 

In  the  responsibility  assumed  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent, he  did  Inaugurate  such  a  program,  it 
being  to  train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  forces  until  they  had  reached 
that  point  of  being  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  an  enemy.  Likewise,  he  Initiated  a 
program  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
which  they  would  understand  what  he  was 
doing  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  by 
their  actions  and  conduct  merely  shows  that 
they  were  In  favor  of  same.  There  were  less 
desertions,  there  was  more  dedication  to 
country,  and  the  fighting  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  are  now  more  powerful  as  a  fighting 
organization  than  they  have  ever  been  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  and  they  are 
carrying  a  great  deal  of  the  burden  In  pro- 
tecting their  land  at  this  time  with  the  help 
of  the  American  Forces  by  air  power  and 
otherwise.  This  program  has  been  more  rapid 
in  its  development  than  any  one  could  fore- 
see when  it  was  begun,  and  during  the  yeai 
of  1969  the  casualties  In  this  war  so  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned  were  lower  than 
ever  before  In  the  history  of  the  war,  and 
President  Nixon  has  returned  one  hundred 
thousand  boys  back  home. 

During  the  term  of  the  President  to  this 
time  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  have  had  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
against  the  will  of  the  Cambodians,  which 
gave  to  them  a  great  advantage,  being  able 
to  stockpile  supplies,  food,  ammunition, 
technical  equipment,  drugs  and  hospitals, 
and  the  enemy  saw  where  they  could  rush 
across  the  CamtKxlian  line  using  the  ammu- 
nition to  kill  American  troops  and  then  fall 
back  across  the  line  into  Cambodia  feeling 
that  they  were  perfectly  safe. 

The  President  many  times  has  advised  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  If  they  escalated  the 
war  he  would  respond  quickly  with  appro- 
priate action. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  President  took  that 
quick  and  positive  action  and  ordered  Amer- 
ican troops  across  the  line  Into  Cambodia, 
together  with  the  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
not  with  the  idea  of  invading  or  destroying 
Cambodia,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  enemy  which  would 
reduce  the  casualties  to  the  boys  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Umted  St.->.tes  which  as 
Commander  in  Chief  the  President  must 
always  protect. 

Even  during  the  first  year  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Administration  there  were  demon- 
strations upon  the  campuses  of  the  colleges 
all  over  this  ITnlted  States,  and  they  were 
demonstrating  against  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese War,  During  that  time  we  witnessed  the 
burning  of  buildings  and  the  looting  of 
property,  the  destruction  of  personal  prop- 
erty, taking  over  universities,  all  In  the  guise 
of  peaceable  dissent,  but  at  the  same  time 
throwing  rocks,  beer  botles.  molotov  cock- 
tails, cutting  fire  hoae.  After  croeelng  the 
lines  Into  Cambodia  by  our  troops  these 
campus  unrests  took  on  the  aspect  of  mob 
violence.  They  burned  millions  of  dollars  of 
buildings  of  the  educational  Institutions, 
stoned  firemen,  cut  their  hose,  used  molotov 
cocktails  to  destroy  personal  prop>erty  and 
demanded  the  closing  of  the  universities. 
This  all  under  the  guise  of  peaceable  pro- 
test. Such  actions  can  amount  to  no  more  or 
no  less  than  mob  violence  with  but  one  pur- 
pose in  mind — not  to  stop  the  Vietnam  War, 
but  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  learning. 


Unfortunately  the  college  administrators 
and  those  who  are  hired  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  young  folks  within  the 
colleges,  give  In  to  the  small  militant  ma- 
jority amounting  to  less  than  three  percent, 
and  close  the  colleges,  depriving  the  other 
ninety-seven  p>ercent  of  pursuing  an  edu- 
cation to  prepare  them  for  taking  their  place 
In  American  society  upon  graduation.  Cer- 
tainly no  American  citizen  or  no  group  will 
find  any  fault  with  peaceable  protest.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  speech, 
peaceable  assembly  and  protest  and  freedom 
of  religion;  but  a  brick  In  one  pocket  and  a 
molotov  cocktail  In  the  othw  by  a  screaming 
mob  is  not  a  p>eaceable  protest  and  It  is  not 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Such    conduct    shall    not    be   tolerated. 

It  would  seem  that  a  good  study  should 
be  made  of  the  make-\ip  of  those  who  op- 
erate the  colleges  and  the  prtrfessors  therein 
who  teach  the  youth.  If  these  militants  are 
registered  Into  a  college  and  they  participate 
In  this  mob  violence,  then  they  should  be 
prosecuted  Immediately  and  removed  from 
the  campus  of  that  institution. 

The  Junior  Order  of  the  United  American 
Mechanics  had  its  founding  some  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years  ago  by  twelve  young 
men.  all  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They 
were  God-fearing  young  men.  They  came 
from  Christian  homes.  They  loved  their  coun- 
try for  the  freedom  they  then  enjoyed,  and 
they  desired  It  to  be  protected  and  perpet- 
uated so  that  their  posterity  likewise  might 
enjoy  Its  many  blessings.  They  believed  In 
protecting  the  Jobs  In  America  for  the 
American  people,  wanted  a  home  and  orga- 
nization that  no  one  would  be  In  who  did 
not  believe  In  a  Supreme  Being.  If  you  did 
not  believe  In  a  Supreme  Being  you  could 
not  Join  that  organization.  It  Caught  the 
beauty  of  a  Christian  home  wherein  people 
cry  together,  pray  together,  play  together 
and  stay  together.  They  envisioned  an 
America  that  would  be  one  which  would  be 
envied  by  the  world  and  where  freedom  and 
opportunity,  pursuance  of  life  and  happi- 
ness would  prevail,  and  live  for  future  gen- 
erations. This  Organization  loves  the  Flag 
of  this  Nation.  They  love  its  Institutions. 
They  love  Its  freedom.  And  they  are  willing 
to  i>rotect  It  and  defend  It  by  the  use  of 
all    their   property   and   their   lives   as   well. 

In  every  Council  Hall  In  this  great  Organi- 
zation Is  displayed  upon  the  Altar  the  open 
Holy  Bible  and  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  are  happy  to  salute  that 
Flag  and  give  our  pledge  of  allegience  to  It 
and  to  our  Government,  the  institutions, 
constitution  and  laws.  We  do  this  weekly, 
and  are  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics  Is  a  part  of  the  silent  majority, 
but  the  time  has  arrived,  and  because  of 
the  conditions  we  find  ourselves  In.  we  no 
longer  desire  to  be  silent.  We  want  to  speak 
out  In  defense  of  the  land  we  love  and  the 
land  that  we  are  willing  to  die  for.  Thank 
God  we  have  a  praying  President  and  we  are 
certain  that  before  any  of  these  great  deci- 
sions have  been  made  by  him  up  to  this  time 
or  in  the  future  he  will  talk  and  commune 
with  his  God  more  than  anybody  knows, 
before  he  makes  these  decisions. 

The  President  has  initiated  several  pro- 
posals for  the  help  of  the  poor,  he  has  In- 
stituted some  proposals  to  make  free  and 
clean  our  air  and  the  water  of  this  Nation. 
He  has  made  proposals  to  stop  and  curb 
inflation.  Any  thinking  person  knows  that 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  over  night,  but 
he  Is  trying. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  State  Board 
of  Officers  of  the  State  Council  of  Ohio. 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics, 
in  meeting  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
May  23,  1970,  desires  to  convey  to  you  by  this 
document  the  very  fact  that  we  are  one  hun- 
dred percent  in  accord  with  your  domestic 
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policies  that  you  have  initiated,  and  likewise, 
we  support  your  foreign  policy  as  relates  to 
the  Vietnamese  War.  We  believe  you,  Mr. 
President,  we  know  you  would  not  Ue  to  us 
purposely,  because  you  are  too  much  of  a 
God-fearing  man  to  do  that.  Our  prayer  to 
our  God  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
your  health  will  be  protected  and  that  you 
keep  on  praying,  because  the  Bible  says  If 
God  Is  on  your  side,  who  have  you  to  fear. 
We  are  certain  that  you  wamt  jjeace  more 
than  anybody  In  the  world  and  that  you  will 
accomplish  It  with  honor,  and  that  our  boys 
will  return.  We  thank  you  for  your  courage; 
we  thank  you  for  your  sincerity;  and  may 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  President,  Is  oxir  prayer. 

Harold  J.  Batersdoeitr, 

State  Councilor. 

Earl  W.  Holland, 

Junior  Past  State  Councilor. 

Otto  J.  Rado, 

State  Vice  Councilor. 
Attest: 

Albert  Zerges, 
State  Council  Secretary. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
CO  join  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  in  recog- 
nizing in  the  Record  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  OflBcers  of 
the  Junior  Order,  United  American 
Mechanics,  on  May  23,  1970,  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  statement  is  in  support  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
early,  responsible  end  to  the  involvement 
of  American  combat  men  in  that  con- 
flict. 

I  salute  the  Junior  Order.  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics,  for  their  patriotism  and 
understanding.  I  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  greatly  heartened  by  their 
support  and  the  support  of  millions  of 
Americans  across  the  country.  It  will  help 
show  that  support,  and  thus  help  to 
expedite  the  responsible  withdrawal  and 
achievement  of  just  peace  that  we  seek. 


HOUSE    BANKING    AND    CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  and  interested  par- 
ties, the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  schedule  following  conclusion 
of  the  hearings  on  the  housing  legisla- 
tion—HJl.  16643,  H.R.  17845.  and  H.R. 
16647 — is  as  follows: 

On  Friday.  June  12,  and  Monday, 
June  15,  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  vrill  meet  to  consider  HR. 
17795,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  up  to  $1  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  June  1,  1970, 
for  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

Beginning  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  the 
full  committee  will  meet  to  hear  testi- 
monj'  on  H.R.  17880.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  BY 
ATTORNEY  TOM  BOGOS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  econ- 
omy is  in  serious  trouble  because  of  poor 
economic  policies.  We  are  suffering  from 
recession  and  inflation  at  the  same  time. 
Meanwhile,  high  interest  rates  are  ruin- 
ing the  housing  industry  and  starving 
our  cities  and  towns  of  capital. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  recently 
a  highly  competent  analysis  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems  and  the  requirements 
for  correcting  them.  Tom  Boggs,  a  local 
attorney  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staflf,  has 
authorized  this  penetrating  smalysis  of 
our  present  ills  and  has  indicated  with 
wisdom  what  we  might  do  about  them. 

I  call  this  fine  analysis  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Statement  on  the  Economy,  Juwe  4,  1970 

Our  economy  Is  in  a  troubled  state.  Un- 
employment Is  at  the  highest  level  in  six 
years  and  is  still  rising.  The  rate  of  price 
Increases  worse  than  anytime  since  the 
Korean  War. 

We  are  facing  the  worst  possible  combina- 
tion of  economic  Ills:  simultaneous  infiatlon 
and  recession.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
suffered  reduced  incomes  not  only  because 
of  lay-offs  but  also  shorter  work  weeks, 
forced  pay  cuts,  and  lower  commissions.  Yet, 
these  fsonllles  are  forced  tc  pay  even  higher 
prices  for  necessities  under  our  sky-rocket- 
ing infiatlon. 

The  consumer  price  index  has  risen  by 
more  than  8  percent  since  January,  1969  and 
more  than  6  percent  since  January,  1970. 
In  April  alone  it  was  at  an  annual  rate  of 
7.2  percent.  Meanwhile,  GNP,  In  real  terms, 
Is  Just  about  where  It  was  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1969.  There  is  practically  no  growth. 
"Hiere  is.  however,  substantial  growth  In 
unemployment:  from  3.3  percent  In  Jan- 
uary. 1969,  to  over  5  percent  at  the  present 
time. 

Nor  Is  the  employment  and  Income  situa- 
tion of  consumers  the  only  indication  of 
economic  Illness.  Interest  rates  are  higher 
than  anytime  In  our  history.  Mortgage  mon- 
ey is  so  difficult  to  obtain  and  mcrtgage  In- 
terest rates  so  prohibitively  high  that  only 
the  higher  Income  groups  are  buying  houses 
these  days.  The  rest  of  us  have  to  pay  more 
and  more  rent. 

Our  housing  starts  dropped  from  over  1.8 
million  In  January.  1969,  to  about  1.1  mil- 
lion at  present.  Interest  rates  have  Jumi)ed 
from  6.5  percent  in  January,  1969,  to  8.3 
percent,  and  municipal  bonds  In  that  same 
period  have  risen  from  4.9  percent  to  6.7 
percent.  The  stock  market,  as  measured  by 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average,  declined 
from  968  in  December,  to  627  at  the  end  of 
May— a  decline  of  over  one-third. 

Tlie  stock  market  Is  an  Important  Indi- 
cator of  the  health  of  our  economy — espe- 
cially the  mental  health  and  confidence  of 
our  economy.  Since  the  present  Administra- 
tion took  ofHce,  the  market  has  suffered  a 
devastating  decline  and  even  recent  Improve- 
ment does  not  do  much  for  the  demoralized 
state  of  the  market.  We  find  many  broker- 
age houses  over  extended  and  some  close  to 
bankruptcy.  The  prevailing  atmosphere  on 
Wall  Street  Is  one  of  gloom  and  depression. 
We  haven't  seen  anything  like  this,  I  am 
told,  since  the  1929  crash. 

All  of  these  painful  symptoms  are  not  the 
result  of  some  uncontrollable  plague  from 
outer  space.  They  are  the  direct  results  of 
poor,    ill-ndvised    and    distorted    policy    put 


Into  effect  by  the  Administration.  As  such, 
they  can  be  corrected  by  wiser  policies. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  aspect  of  all 
of  this  IS  tliat  it  was  the  financial  com- 
munity that  took  the  lead  in  backing  Mr. 
Nixon.  They  thought  that  he  was  the  type 
of  conservative  Republican  whose  prudent 
conservative  policies  would  assure  continued 
growth  and  prosperity.  How  angry  and  frus- 
trated they  are  now  to  find  that  the  very 
leader  they  chose  became  the  Pled  Piper  to 
lead  them  to  economic  disaster  and  vrlth  it 
most  of  the  reat  of  the  country. 

How  did  this  come  about? 

Actually,  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  policies  are 
open  to  severe  criticism  on  two  counts.  First, 
their  original  plans  were  wrong,  and  second, 
even  those  erroneous  original  plans  were 
based  on  false  optimistic  assumptions. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  the  Adminis- 
tration outlined  In  January. 

They  predicted  that  we  must  suffer  sonoe 
recession  in  order  to  stabilize  the  economy. 
Now  any  responsible  Government  engaged  in 
producing  such  a  development  should  also 
propose,  at  the  same  time,  contingency  pro- 
grams to  be  put  into  effect  If  the  antl- 
Inflatlonary  policies  get  out  of  hand  and 
cause  serious  unemployment  or  recession. 
But  nowhere  in  the  Administration  does  one 
see  any  indication  of  such  programs.  The 
subject  was  completely  Ignored  in  their  eco- 
nomic policy  statement,  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

This  is  all  the  more  surprising  because 
during  1969  unemployment  had  risen  by  over 
870,000  and  was  clearly  threatening  to  in- 
crease further  in  the  months  ahead  directly 
as  a  result  of  Administration  measured  to 
repress  the  economy. 

The  prices  had  Increased  all  year.  Over  the 
course  of  1969  as  a  whole,  prices  had  risen 
by  4.7  percent,  ae  measured  by  the  most 
comprehensive  index.  This  is.  as  we  know, 
much  too  fast  for  the  weU  being  of  the 
economy.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  price  index  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6 
percent,  and  the  latest  flgtires  Indicate  that 
prices  are  rising  at  the  same  high  rate. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  estimated 
that  these  recessionary  policies  of  the  Ad- 
ministration would  result  In  our  falling 
short  of  our  full  growth  potential  by  about 
$30  billion  in  1970.  This  means  that  they 
were  willing  to  forgo  this  massive  amount 
of  production  to  slow  down  the  price  In- 
creases. If  we  take  their  own  projections,  this 
slowdown  w-ould  last  for  four  years  and 
would  result  in  a  total  shortfaU  of  at  least 
$80  billion.  This  is  a  frightful  loss  from  what 
we  might  otherwise  achieve,  particularly 
when  there  is  so  much  need  for  this  produc- 
tion in  our  economy.  Everywhere  we  look 
there  Is  need  for  wise  application  of  added 
production  to  Improve  our  cities,  eliminate 
poverty.  Improve  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans  or  jsermlt  us  to  help  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world.  The  most 
tragic  thing  about  this  waste  is  that  It  is 
being  undergone  In  order  to  slow  down  the 
price  rise.  But  It  Is  not  succeeding  in  doing 
that,  so  as  a  result,  this  very  costly  and 
painful  medicine  Is  not  cxulng  the  Ills  of  in- 
fiatlon. 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  credit  squeeze  has 
practically  wrecked  the  home  building  In- 
dustry and  stunted  severely  the  construc- 
tion of  public  facilities.  These  are  the  sec- 
tions of  the  economy  that  bear  the  greatest 
brunt  when  money  becomes  tight.  Our  so- 
ciety Is  being  starved  of  decent  housing  and 
of  basic  community  facilities  and  there  Is  no 
assurance  In  the  Administration's  program 
as  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  these  starved  sections  of  our  economy 
would  be  getting  any  real  help  In  1970.  In 
effect,  the  program  guaranteed  a  frighten- 
ing increase  in  deficiencies  that  we  can  ill 
afford.  These  deficiencies  in  basic  facilities 
and  homes  will  hurt  otir  growth  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 
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The  program  as  announced  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstracton  was  fundamentally  unsound  to 
begin  with  because  it  guaranteed  higher  un- 
employment, a  stagnant  economy,  and  an  in- 
creaatng  shortage  of  homes  and  public  fa- 
cilities while,  at  the  same  time.  It  permitted 
inflation  to  continue  without  any  serious 
effort  to   deal  with  It. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
Party  In  many  pronouncements.  Including 
the  1970  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
nuttee,  quicKly  pointed  out  this  failure  to 
the  Administration.  The  Majority  report  of 
the  Committee  expressed  deep  concern  at  the 
absence  of  any  policy  to  deal  directly  with 
excessive  price  and  wage  increases.  They 
went  on  to  say  that  such  failure  accentuates 
the  dilemma  of  rising  unemployment  and 
simultaneously  continuing  price  inflation. 

Another  great  weakness  In  the  Adminis- 
trations program  cited  by  the  Committee 
was  the  fact  thai  the  Presidento  program 
contained  no  provision  for  channelling  credit 
to  the  deprived  sectors  of  the  economy.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  passed  selective  credit 
control  legislation  giving  the  President 
power  and  the  authorization  to  put  into 
effect  controls  on  credit  in  order  to  assure 
that  priority  needs  were  being  met,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Administration  despite 
repeated  urgings  from  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  President's  failure  to 
act  to  correct  serious  credit  Unbalances  Is 
destabllHzlng  our  economy  and  hurting  our 
future  growth,  yet  there  la  still  no  sign  of 
concern  at  the  top  levels  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Another  serious  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was  its  failure  to  pay  any 
attention  to  Congressional  recommendations 
that  the  Administration  focus  attention  on 
assessing  otir  national  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives as  well  as  on  developing  means  of 
determining  priorities  for  public  expendi- 
ture. The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  revenue  either  now  or  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  do  all  the  things  that 
should  be  done  Like  any  family  or  company, 
we.  therefore,  have  to  decide  which  pro- 
srr&ms  are  most  Important  and  cut  back  on 
the  others.  Nowhere  is  there  any  effort 
within  the  .Administration  to  do  this  Job  on 
an  adequate  basis.  Yet,  it  Is  a  fundamental 
necessity  that  should  be  taken  care  of  first. 

Deficient  as  the  "game  plan"  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was,  its  failure  to  make  a  real- 
istic analysis  of  future  prospects  aggravated 
Its  deficiency  As  one  part  of  its  programs, 
the  AdmLnlstxatlon  projected  a  small  budget 
surplus  both  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  fiscal 
year  1971.  In  the  circumstances,  this  was 
wise.  Budget  deficiencies  are  Inflationary 
and  moreover  they  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow  In  the  credit 
markets  and  make  credit  all  the  scarcer. 

But  how  realistic  has  the  esrtlmate  of  a 
budget  surpluis  proven?  Prom  the  start.  It 
was  obvious  that  it  was  beised  on  a  number 
of  assumptions  and  contingencies  that  were 
not  realistic. 

Let  me,  by  example,  spell  out  the  chang- 
ing budgetary  picture  to  5how  up  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Republican  economic  policy 
makers. 

In  FY  1969,  we  had  a  budgetary  surplus 
of  (3.2  blUion  on  a  unified  basis.  This  was 
largely  determined  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  President. 

The  present  Nixon  Administration  pro- 
posed last  January  Federal  budgets  (on  a 
unified  basis)  of  slightly  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  1970  and  1971.  It  was  well 
known  and  widely  accepted  at  that  time, 
the  surpluses  were  phony,  especially  on 
grounds  that  it  Implied  receipts  from  sale 
of  assets  which  could  not  be  achieved  In 
the  light  of  the  Administration's  own  esti- 
mates of  money  market  conditions. 

Now  the  realities  are  surprising.  On  the 
basis  of  most  recent  careful  analysis,  and 


accepting  the  assumption  of  Administration 
expenditure  estimates  lan  assumption  I  re- 
gard as  highly  unlikely),  we  are  faced  with 
a  budget  deficit  of  $2.4  billion  for  1970  and 
$9.2  billion  for  1971.  (Only  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  Congress  were  to  accept  the  Ad- 
rmnlstratiou's  controversial  tax  proposals, 
the  1971  deficit  might  be  reduced  to  94 .5 
bUllon.) 

Moreover,  these  budget  deficits  are  kept 
low  because  they  are  measured  on  the  so- 
called  unified  budget  basis.  If  the  traditional 
Administrative  budget  concept  were  used — 
which  was  the  case  until  a  few  years  ago — 
the  budget  deficit  would  be  S17.5  billion  In 
1971  (unless  Congress  acts  to  raise  taxes*  or 
(13.6  billion  (If  Congress  accepts  the  Nixon 
tax  proposals) . 

There  is  a  very  Important  point  which  is 
concealed  in  these  dry  statistics.  Essentialli/ 
what  is  proposed  even  in  the  lower  deficit 
proposed  by  the  Executive  Is  that  we  achieve 
these  results  by  increasing  basically  regres- 
sive taxes — payroll  taxes — rather  than  by 
some  more  progressive  taxation  to  which  we 
have  been  committed  for  generations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Republican 
fiscal  policies  fail  to  achieve  responsible  re- 
sults because  tax  revenues  are  retarded  by 
general  economic  policies  which  aim  at  re- 
duced output  and  higher  unemployment  in 
the  name  of  inflation  control.  Yet  we  do  not 
have  such  control.  If  we  had  high  employ- 
ment, Federal  revenues  would  be  (12  billion 
higher  than  we  can  now   forsee! 

Let  me  point  out  in  as  brief  analysis  as 
I  can  at  this  point,  the  tendency  toward 
bankruptcy  in  the  second  and  only  other 
major  {jollcy  instrument  to  whl?h  Nixon  Is 
committed.  We  have  spent  more  than  a 
decade  learning  that  we  cannot  have  re- 
spjonsible  monetary  policy  which  Involves 
vast  short-term  changes  In  the  expansion  of 
money  Yet  last  year,  in  1969,  the  authorities 
held  money  expansion  to  near  zero,  even 
though  money  demand  was  expanding  rap- 
Idly.  This  year,  the  reverse  process  Is  under 
way;  the  monetary  policy  makers  have  been 
expanding  at  a  higher  than  10  percent  rate — 
even  though  they  still  are  aiming  at  Infla- 
tion control.  Where  has  rationality  gone? 

We  must  reverse  the  present  drift  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  First,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished immediately  a  reasonable  Incomes  pol- 
icy. By  this  I  mean  that  the  President  must 
appoint  a  respwnslble  council  which  could 
set  forth  standards  to  govern  earnings  In- 
creases as  well  as  any  price  increases.  This 
should  be  backed  up  by  a  competent  fact 
finding  staff  which  could  obtain,  effectively 
and  promptly,  all  the  relevant  Information 
on  proposed  wage  and  price  action  that 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  tbe  public 
Interest. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  with  such  a  board, 
t>acked  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  we 
could  have  an  effective  limitation  on  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  As  proven  In  President 
Kennedy's  Administration,  the  bright  light 
of  publicity  backed  by  Presidential  author- 
ity Is  a  potent  lever  to  keep  excess  out  of 
our  economy.  Such  a  program  would  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  avoiding  rigid 
controls  which  would  necessitate  a  large 
bureaucracy  and  heavy  administrative  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  greater 
efforts  to  train  additional  workers,  particu- 
larly the  unemployed.  We  face  a  shortage 
of  skilled  employees  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  a  surplus  of  unskilled.  The  obvious 
answer  is  to  turn  the  tinskUled  Into  skilled, 
workers.  The  Administration  is  not  doing 
this  to  BUIDclent  extent. 

A  third  Important  aspect  of  an  Incomes 
p>ollcy  Involves  the  removal  of  blockages  to 
efficient  operation.  Monopolies,  rigid  labor 
practices,  market  rigging,  and  similar  activi- 
ties work  against  the  public  Interest  In  slow- 
ing up  the  economy.  We  must  assure  more 
efficiency  and  more  productivity  In  oiir  econ- 


omy since,  after  all,  productivity  is  the  best 
answer  to  Inflation.  The  more  supply  we  have 
the  less  upward  pressure  will  there  be  on 
prices  and  then  workers  will  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  higher  and  higher  wages  to 
compensate  for  the  rising  costs  of  necessities. 

In  respect  to  finance,  there  are  a  number 
of  ways  to  mitigate  the  bad  effects  of  present 
no-action  policy  of  the  Administration,  In 
the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  maintain  a  policy  of  easier 
money  while,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  any 
excessive  increases  In  the  money  supply.  Sec- 
ondly. I  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  open  Its  discount  window  to  the  Fed- 
erally supported  housing  agencies.  Just  as  It 
has  now  opened  It  for  commercial  purposes. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  develop  new  fi- 
nancial arrangements  to  assure  an  adequate 
flow  of  capital  funds  Into  states  and  munici- 
palities. I  believe  that  the  problem  can  best 
be  met  by  setting  up  a  public  Institution  to 
provide  credit  for  needed  public  facilities. 
This  proposal  has  been  made  by  Chairman 
Patman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee 
and  has  already  been  approved  in  one  form 
or  another  by  many  Members  of  Congress. 
I  think  there  should  be  no  delay  in  obtain- 
ing its  passage. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  our  economy 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  grow  at  the  high- 
est reasonable  rate  and  that  public  policy 
should  do  Its  best  to  assure  that  this  growth 
takes  place  in  the  healthiest  way,  that  Is, 
that  we  maintain  a  balanced  growth  with 
adequate  public  facilities,  adequate  housing, 
adequate  industrial  improvement,  each 
supporting  the  other  without  the  great  im- 
balance we  are  suffering  from  at  the  present 
time. 


INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION TESTIMONY  FOR  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY  LEGISLATIO.N 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  BANKING 
AND    CURRENCY    COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou:;  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, an  organization  representing  more 
than  6,500  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
May  28.  1970.  on  H.R.  6778,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.  The  association's  president,  Mr. 
Rod  L.  Parsch,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  J. 
Benda.  president  of  the  Hartwick  State 
Bank,  Hartwick,  Iowa,  gave  what  I  re- 
gard as  two  of  the  strongest  pieces  of 
testimony  presented  before  the  Banking 
Committees  of  either  House  of  Congress 
in  support  of  immediate,  strong  bank 
holding  company  legislation  during  this 
Congress. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
which  represents  almost  half  of  the 
banking  institutions  In  the  United  States, 
clearly  perceives  the  threat  to  independ- 
ent small  banks  in  this  country  of  the 
dramatic  growth  of  unregulated  bank 
holding  companies.  Because  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  hearing  record  on 
the  bank  holding  company  issue  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
becomes  available,  I  Include  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  complete  statements  of  Mr. 
Parsch  and  Mr.  Benda  on  behalf  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 
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REGtTLATION    OF     ONE-BaNK    HOLDING 

Companies 
(Statement  by  Rod  L.  Parsch,  president  In- 
dependent   Banks    Association    of    America) 

My  name  is  Rod  L.  Parsch.  of  Lapeer, 
Michigan,  where  I  am  President  of  the 
Lapeer  County  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
I  have  been  active  in  banking  for  more  than 
32  years. 

I  appear  here  as  President  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America,  an 
organization  of  more  than  6,500  banks.  Our 
Association  was  formed  In  1930  to  provide  a 
voice  for  indep>endent  banks. 

With  me  at  the  table  is  Kenneth  J. 
Benda,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  our  Association.  He  Is 
President  of  the  Hartwick  State  Bank  of 
Hartwick,  Iowa,  served  as  a  State  Senator 
in  the  Iowa  Legislature  for  seven  years,  and 
presently  is  a  commerce  commissioner  In  his 
state.  Also  here  is  Horace  R.  Hansen  of  St. 
»  Paul,  Minnesota,  our  attorney. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  state  to 
this  Conunlttee  the  views  of  our  organization 
on  H.R.  6778  and  other  pending  bills  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

The  basis  for  our  testimony  here  today  is 
a  convention  resolution  adopted  in  March.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  is  attached  to  this 
statement  as  an  exhibit  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  receiving  it. 

INTEREST    or    THE    IBAA 

Our  Association  stands  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  competition  in  the  banking  Industry 
and  the  prevention  of  concentration  of 
money  and  credit.  We  believe  that  the  vital- 
ity of  our  free  enterprise  system  can  be 
maintained  best  by  following  the  American 
tradition  of  dtsF>ersing  both  economic  and 
political  power.  In  banking,  this  means  pre- 
serving independent,  locally-owned  banks  as 
the  best  means  of  providing  banking  needs 
of  people  In  their  service  areas.  The  banks 
we  represent  have  a  direct  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  people  they  serve  and  are  thus 
respwnsive  to  their  needs. 

Preserving  competition  also  means  pre- 
serving alternate  sources  of  credit  and  bank- 
ing services  at  fair  costs  which  only  com- 
petition can  provide. 

Concentrated  control  of  banking  in  giant 
holding  company  and  branching  systems  is 
a  constant  threat  to  these  objectives.  There- 
fore, our  Association  consistently  favors  any 
legislation  designed  to  regulate  and  control 
bank  holding  companies  and  bank  mergers. 
Our  Association  for  14  years  urged  Congress 
to  adopt  a  strong  bank  holding  company  act 
before  its  passage  in  1956. 

THE  BROAD   ISSUES  PRESENTED 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  there  are  two 
distinct  aspects  in  the  bills  before  you,  be- 
cause they  are  aimed  at  amending  the  pres- 
ent mtiltibank  Holding  Company  Act  while  at 
the  same  time  including  one-bank  com- 
panies. The  focus  is  on  one-bank  conglom- 
erates, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendments  also  directly  affect 
multibank  companies.  Let  me  comment 
briefly  on  both  aspects. 

First,  as  to  one-bank  conglomerates.  Our 
Association  has  carefully  researched  this 
problem  In  the  past  two  years  in  many  staff 
studies,  meetings,  committee  hearings  and  at 
two  national  conventions. 

We  support  the  objectives  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  that  these  conglomerates 
must  be  curbed  without  delay.  On  March  24, 
1969,  President  Nixon  Stated: 

"Left  tmchecked,  the  trend  toward  the 
combining  of  banking  and  business  could 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  power  centers  dominating  the 
American  economy.  This  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  happen;  it  would  be  bad  for  banking, 
bad  for  btislness,  and  bad  for  borrowers  and 
consumers. 

"The  strength  of  otir  economic  system  Is 


rooted  In  diversity  and  free  competition;  the 
strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  on  Its  Independence.  Banking  must 
not  dominate  commerce  or  be  dominated 
by  it." 

On  April  17,  1969,  in  the  House  hearings, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  stated: 

"This  trend,  Just  now  developing,  threatens 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  American  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Our  economy  could  shift 
from  one  where  commercial  and  financial 
power  is  now  separated  and  dispersed  Into  a 
structtire  dominated  by  huge  centers  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  power.  Each  would  con- 
sist of  a  corporate  conglomerate  controlling 
a  large  bank,  or  a  multlbllUon  dollar  bank 
controlling  a  large  nonfinanclal  conglom- 
erate." 

We  would  add  to  these  warnings  that  con- 
glomerates dominated  by  huge  banks  would 
radically  change  the  face  of  banking  Itself. 
They  would  present  an  overpowering  com- 
petitive advantage  over  medliun  and  small 
size  banks. 

While  we  agree  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  for  control  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  we  have  our  own 
Ideas  on  specific  provisions  in  the  legislation. 
For  example,  we  urge  that  regulations  be  left 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  has 
administered  the  Act  for  the  past  14  years; 
and  we  urge  your  Committee  consider  that 
a  distinction  exists  between  large  one-bank 
conglomerates,  which  admittedly  present  a 
danger  fo  the  economy,  and  the  small  com- 
panies which  serve  useful  ptiri>oses,  as  we 
will  explain. 

Second,  we  turn  to  the  effect  of  the  bills 
as  to  multibank  holding  companies.  While 
all  of  the  bills  would  Include  one-bank  com- 
panies, they  propose  other  changes  which 
effect  equally  the  multibank  companies.  The 
1966  amendment  weakened  control  over  mul- 
tibank companies,  and  any  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Congress  which  expands  the 
privileges  of  multibank  holding  companies 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  record  demonstrates,  we  believe,  that 
Congress  has  not  given  the  agency  adminis- 
tering the  Act  an  effective  tool  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  Intended. 

EXPERIENCE    UNDER    THE    BANK    HOUIING 
COMPANY    ACT 

When  the  present  Act  was  adopted  in  1956. 
Congress  viewed  with  alarm  the  growth  of 
bank  holding  companies  and  firmly  expressed 
the  purpose  of  drastically  restraining  them 
from  expanding.  Let  me  quote  some  excerpts 
from  Senate  Report  No.  1095  of  this  Com- 
mittee at  that  time : 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  pub- 
lic welfare  requires  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  federal  regulation  of  the 
growth  of  bank  holding  companies  and  the 
type  of  assets  it  is  appropriate  for  such  com- 
panies to  control. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  dangers  accompanying  monopoly  In 

this  field  are  particularly  undesirable  In  view 
of  the  significant  part  played  by  banking 
in  our  present  national  economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  factors  .  .  .  under  this  Bill  also  re- 
quire contemplation  of  the  prevention  of 
imdue  concentration  of  control  In  the  bank- 
ing field  to  the  detriment  of  public  Interest 
and  the  encouragement  of  competition  In 
banking."  In  the  same  vein.  House  Report 
No.  609  In  1955,  stated:  ''The  holding  com- 
pany device  lends  itself  readily  to  the  amass- 
ing of  vast  resources  obtained  largely  from 
the  public,  which  can  be  controlled  by  the 
relatively  few  who  comprise  the  management 
of  the  holding  company,  giving  them  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  acqtilrlng  additional 
properties  and  In  carrying  out  a  program  of 
expansion.  Such  power  can  be  used  to  ac- 
quire independent  banks  by  measures 
which  leave  local  management  and  minori- 


ty stockholders  little  with  which  to  defend 

themselves  except  their  own  protests.  .  .  ." 

What   h£is   happened   to  these   objectives? 

Let's  look  at  the  record  In  the  past  14  years. 

1.  Almost  four  out  of  every  five  appli- 
cations to  form  new  multibank  holding  com- 
panies, and  applications  for  acquisitions  of 
more  banks,  have  been  approved.  As  a  con- 
sequence, deposits  controlled  by  multibank 
companies  have  Increased  since  1956  from 
about  (16  blUlon  to  (66  blUlon. 

2.  In  1966.  the  giant  banks  of  this  country, 
with  aggressive  lobbying,  tried  to  exempt 
banking  from  the  federal  antitrust  laws. 
The  assault  was  first  made  on  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  in  1966,  then  a  few  months  later  on 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  The  results 
are  that  the  standards  in  both  the  Merger 
and  Bank  Holding  Company  Acts  have  been 
weakened.  Mr.  Benda  will  present  our  pro- 
posal to  strengthen  the  standards  in  the 
Holding  Company  Act. 

THE  PRESENT  BANKING  SCENE 

In  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a 
crescendo  of  statements,  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, to  the  effect  that  changes  are 
needed  in  the  structure  of  banking  so  that 
it  can  better  serve  a  growing  economy. 

We  have  even  seen  the  spectacle  in  the 
last  month  of  the  Justice  Department  pro- 
posing liberalized  branching  laws  so  that 
large  banks  can  grow  larger.  With  your  per- 
mission, we  will  enter  into  the  record  our 
April  22,  1970  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  on  this  subject. 

There  Is  being  formed  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  study  the  banking  structure  In 
this  country.  While  we  would  hope  that  Its 
report  would  point  up  the  need  for  reversing 
the  trend  we  have  mentioned,  the  stage  may 
be  set  to  accelerate  it. 

When  we  analyze  these  statements  for 
changes  In  the  banking  structure,  we  find 
they  originate  from  large  banks  and  banking 
groups  consisting  of  branching  and  holding 
company  systems.  They  have  the  taste  of 
power  and  they  want  more. 

The  present  outcries  for  big  bank  systems 
do  not  come  from  the  people  or  even  from 
large  commercial  borrowers  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  financial  resources.  They 
know  that  creating  huge  systems  does  not 
create  any  more  loanable  ftinds  or  commer- 
cial credit,  but  merely  shifts  control  of  fi- 
nancial resources  to  fewer  hands.  This  proc- 
ess does  not  add  one  dollar  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  but  merely  helps  the  big  get 
bigger. 

For  example,  in  Canada  and  England,  three 
huge  banks  with  thousands  of  branches  con- 
trol 75  per  cent  of  deposits  available  for 
commercial  credit.  In  Europ*  the  growth  of 
these  huge  systems  went  hand-ln-hand  with 
the  development  of  large  cartels  and  monop- 
olies in  Industry.  In  the  process,  small  busi- 
ness disappeared,  and  smaller  banks  serving 
them  also  disappeared. 

CONCLUSION 

We  do  not  want  the  European  experience 
to  happen  In  Amerloa.  This  is  th«  last  coun- 
try In  the  world  to  have  a  large  middle  class, 
consisting  of  smaller  businesses  supported 
by  Independent  banks.  The  small  business 
segment  act  as  a  stabilizing  balance  wheel 
In  our  economy. 

We  can  preserve  the  American  system  only 
if  we  preserve  competition  as  the  great  regu- 
lator, In  oommeroe  as  well  as  In  banking. 
Dispersion  of  economic  ptower  among  many 
economic  units  has  proved  to  be  the  con- 
servative and  safe  ootiise,  becatise  declsioas 
are  made  by  many,  not  a  few.  This  principle. 
In  the  economy  as  well  as  In  government,  has 
served  America  well. 

We  must  not  allow  a  few  powerful  voices, 
In  and  out  of  government,  to  change  otir 
6yst>em  on  the  basis  of  vagtie  cliches  about 
the  n«ed  to  modernize  our  banking  struc- 
ture which,  translated,  merely  means  more 
concentration  and  less  competition. 
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Let  me  eonclnde  by  saying  that  whatever 
useful  purpose  is  claimed  for  large  mulU- 
banlc  holding  oompanles  Is  heevUy  out- 
weighed by  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 
and  the  public  Interest.  Therefore,  In  your 
thoughtful  conslderaUon  of  the  legislation 
before  you,  we  urge  that  your  Committee 
not  only  eliminate  large  one-bank  conglom- 
erates, but  also  strengthen  controls  in  the 
Act  as  to  multlbank  companies. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  Now.  with 
some  of  the  specifics  we  wish  to  recommend 
to  you,  here's  Kenneth  J.  Benda.  Vice  Chair- 
man of  our  Federal  Legislative  Committee. 

REGULATION     OF     ONE-BaNK     HOLDING 

Companies 
(Statement  by  Kenneth  J.  Benda,  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America) 
My  name  U  Kenneth  J.  Benda  of  Hart- 
wlck.  Iowa,  where  I  am  President  of  the 
Hartwlck  State  Bank.  I  appear  here  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  explain 
our  proposals  as  to  the  bills  pending  before 

you. 

In  the  Interest  of  focusing  on  the  prin- 
ciples inrolved  and  saving  the  time  of  this 
Committee,  I  will  comment  only  on  thoee 
we  believe  are  of  major  impKirtance.  Mr. 
Hansen  and  I  will  respond  to  your  questions 
for  more  detail  than  I  will  give  in  my  state- 
ment, if  vou  so  desire.  Later.  If  requested, 
we  will  furnish  the  Committee  with  sug- 
gested language  for  the  amendments  we 
propose. 

First  I  win  comment  on  small  one-banK 
holding  companies  and  their  Importance  in 
preserving  independent  banking. 

HOW    PROCEDURE    WORKS 

When  a  smaller  bank  Is  transferred  from 
one  independent  owner  to  another,  a  loan 
secured  bv  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
usually  is'involved.  These  sales  often  occur 
when  a  retiring  banker  sells  to  a  younger 
banker  or  to  his  employees.  The  seller  usu- 
ally desire*  to  perpetuate  local  ownership. 

Under  the  income  tax  laws,  the  younger 
banker  would  find  It  difficult.  If  not  Impos- 
sible, to  repay  the  bank  stock  loan  with  his 
available  after-tax  dollars.  Consequently,  a 
one-bank  holding  company  Is  formed  to 
senice  the  loan  because  more  after-tax  dol- 
lars become  available  to  repay  It.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  we  offer  Ex- 
hibits I  and  2  as  illustrations. 

In  a  typical  arrangement,  an  Insurance 
agency  is  used  as  the  holding  company;  the 
bank  stock  is  placed  in  this  company;  the 
loan  to  provide  the  means  of  purchase  is 
made  by  the  company,  and  the  company 
repays  the  loan  from  earnings  of  the  Insur- 
ance agency,  plus  the  bank  dividends. 

This  plan  provides  active  Income  other 
than  bank  dividends  to  the  holding  com- 
pany, thus  avoiding  the  personal  holding 
company  penalty. 

Of  course,  the  active  business  Income  to 
the  holding  company  could  be  derived  from 
activities  other  than  an  Insurance  agency, 
if  related  to  the  business  of  banking.  Also, 
a  bank-related  business  provides  additional 
Income  which  assists  many  small  banks  to 
remain   In  business. 

Thus,  small  one-bank  companies  often 
provide  the  means  of  survival  for  small  In- 
dependent banks.  The  alternatives,  all  too 
often,  are  for  the  retiring  banker  to  sell  out 
to  a  multibank  holding  company,  or  merge 
with  a  larger  bank  and  become  Its  branch. 
Either  of  these  alternatives  results  in  more 
concentration  of  banking  control  and  fewer 
alternate  sources  of  credit. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  this  Committee 
to  recognize  the  special  problems  of  small 
one-bank  companies 

IBAA    PROPOSALS 

I  will  present  our  proposals: 
1.  We  suggest  that  the  definitions  in  Sec- 
tion 2  at  the  Act  be  broadened  to  include  a 


one-bank  company,  to  Include  partnerships, 
and  to  reach  beyond  the  false  front  of  legal 
entlUes  to  Include  •controlling  persons," 
along  the  line  used  in  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Laws  and  Regulations,  In  order  to 
prevent  evasions  of  the  Act. 

2.  We  suggest  that  the  problem  of  ex- 
emption for  small  companies  can  be  han- 
dled in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  language  of 
Section  4  dealing  with  exemptions  remains 
as  presently  worded  in  the  Act,  or  substan- 
tially so,  there  would  be  no  problem.  Clause 
(8)  In  the  present  list  of  exemptions  now 
permits  bank-related  activities  which  would 
satisfy  the  special  problem  I  mentioned,  and. 
In  that  case,  no  size  exemption  would  be 
needed. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  this  Committee  or 
the  Conference  Committee  decides  to  amend 
Clause  (8)  to  contain  a  list  of  prohibitive 
activities,  as  in  HJl.  6778,  then  a  size  dis- 
tinction is  needed,  and  in  that  case,  we  urge 
a  specific  exemption  limited  to  small  one- 
bank  companies.  This  should  be  In  the  form 
of  a  proviso  to  Clause  (8)  which  would  ex- 
empt these  companies  If  their  total  assets 
in  the  listed  activities  do  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  total  assets  of  the  bank,  and 
In  no  case  more  than  $10  million  In  such 
nonbank  assets. 

EXPLANATION 

Let  me  explain  these  suggestions. 
If  Clause  (8)  remains  substantially  un- 
changed and  contains  no  such  list,  we  will 
continue  to  have  the  general  guidelines  for 
permitted  activities,  coupled  with  the  safe- 
guard procedure  for  Board  approval  In  each 
case.  We  prefer  this  approach  to  a  laundry 
list  of  prohibited  activities.  Clause  (8)  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  Board  has  proved  gener- 
ally satisfactory  since  the  Act  was  adopted 
In  1956. 

It  is  significant  that  in  14  years  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  present  language  has  not 
been  criticized  by  any  of  the  trade  associa- 
tions which  sought  and  obtained  the  "laun- 
dry list"  contained  in  H.R.  6778  as  adopted 
by  the  House.  It  Is  also  significant  that  H.R. 
6778,  as  originally  introduced  by  Chairman 
Patman,  made  no  changes  in  this  Section  4. 
except  to  remove  the  exemption  for  "labor, 
agricultural  or  horticultural"  organizations, 
with  which  we  agree. 

Clause  (8)  in  the  present  Act  exempts  non- 
banking  activities  that  are  of  a  "financial, 
fiduciary,  or  insurance  natiire  ...  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  business  of  banking  ...  as 
to  be  a  projjer  incident  thereto  and  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  prohibitions  of  this 
section  to  apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act."  Under  this  language, 
small  one-bank  companies  could  survive, 
while  the  large  conglomerates  would  be 
forced  to  divest  clearly  nonbank-related  en- 
terprises. 

As  interpreted  by  the  Board,  Clause  (8) 
permits  holding  companies  (which  would 
include  one-bank  companies)  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  lending  funds  on  their  own 
account,  investing  in  equities,  meeting  needs 
for  financing  that  cannot  be  adequately  met 
through  debt  instruments,  acting  as  insur- 
ance agent  or  broker  or  as  Insurer  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit  by  other  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  holding  company,  providing 
accounting  for  data  processing  service,  act- 
ing as  fiduciary,  and  acting  as  travel  agent. 
(See  testimony  of  Chairman  Martin  in  the 
House  hearings.  Pages  199-201.) 

We  would  like  to  mention  here.  In  passing, 
that  many  one-bank  holding  companies  op- 
erate an  insurance  agency  as  the  only  bank- 
related  activity.  This  Is  a  common  practice 
m  smaller  banks  throughout  the  country.  An 
Insurance  agency  Is  specifically  permitted  to 
be  operated  by  national  banks  In  towns  un- 
der 5,000  population,  and  some  states  per- 
mit their  state  banks  to  operate  agencies.  If 
a  bank  can  have  an  agency,  or  If  an  Individ- 
ual owner  of  a  bank  can  operate  an  agency 
as  a  sole  proprietor,  then  there  Is  good  rea- 
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son  for  permitting  It  to  a  one-bank  holding 
company. 

The  concept  in  Clause  (8)  of  the  present 
Act.  without  a  "laundry  list."  would  satisfy 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  It  also 
would  protect  the  small  holding  companies 
and  cause  no  complications  for  multibank 
companies. 

EXEMPTION      needed      FOR      SMALL      OBHC'S 

However,  if  the  "laundry  list"  approach  Is 
used,  then  a  specific  exempUon  for  small 
one-bank  companies  Is  needed.  As  men- 
tioned, we  suggest  the  asset  formula— that 
the  assets  In  nonbank  activities  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one- third  of  the  bank's  assets,  and  In  no 
case  more  than  $10  million. 

In  applying  the  formula,  the  total  bank 
and  nonbank  assets  would  be  counted,  even 
though  the  one-bank  company  owns  less 
than  100 '^'r  of  either  type  of  assets,  so  long 
as  the  company  has  effective  control  as  de- 
scribed in  the  definitions  section. 

In  connection  with  this  exemption,  we  sug- 
gest retaining  the  same  safeguard  procedure 
as  contained  In  Clause  (8)  of  the  present 
Act,  namelv,  that  each  nonbank  activity 
must  be  approved  by  the  Board  after  notice, 
hearing  and  order  of  determination  made 
on  a  WTltten  record.  In  addition,  we  suggest 
a  further  guideline  for  the  Board  to  follow 
in  considering  an  application  for  exemp- 
tion— that  the  nonbank  activities  shall  not 
result  in  an  imreasonable  concentration  of 
control  of  such  activities  within  the  bank 
service  area. 

need    to    restrain    MULTIBANK    COMPANIES 

Our  president,  Mr.  Parsch,  has  stated  our 
deep  concern  with  rapid  growth  of  the  power 
Of  multibank  holding  companies,  despite 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  restrain  their  ex- 
pansion. He  mentioned  that  Congress  has 
not  provided  the  Board  with  strong  enough 
tools  in  the  law  Itself.  Let  me  list  the  most 
obvious  deficiencies,  based  on  14  years  of  ex- 
perience. 

1.  The  standards  whereby  the  Board  con- 
siders approval  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
holding  company  or  acquisition  of  a  bank 
by  an  existing  company  have  been  vague 
from  the  beginning  and  were  further  weak- 
ened by  the  1966  amendments. 

We  suggest  amending  Section  3(c)  of  the 
Act  by  striking  the  words  In  Section  3(c)  (2) 
following  "restraint  of  trade."  and  substitut- 
ing a  new  clause  (3)  to  read  In  effect  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(3)  Any  proposed  acquisition  or  merger 
or  consolidation  under  this  Section  unless 
it  is  affirmatively  proved  that  such  acquisi- 
tion or  merger  or  consolidation  Is  required 
to  meet  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
area  to  be  served,  or  to  prevent  the  imminent 
failure  of  a  bank." 

And  further  that  the  last  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 3(c)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  every  case,  the  Board  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  financial  resources,  the 
character  of  the  management  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  company  or  companies  and 
the  banks  concerned." 

The  present  standards  In  the  Act  are 
wholly  inadequate.  Section  3(c)  clause  (1) 
deals  with  a  monopoly  situation  which  would 
rarely,  If  ever,  occur.  Clause  (2)  deals  with 
an  acquisition  which  would  substantially  les- 
sen competition,  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
or  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade.  Literally, 
these  words  can  be  taken  to  mean  that  if  a 
bank  holding  company  proposes  to  acquire 
another  bank  sufficiently  distant  from  any 
other  subsidiary  bank  so  that  there  is  no 
overlap  of  deposits  or  loans  between  the  two 
banks,  then  the  application  must  be  ap- 
proved. 

This  means  that  a  multibank  holding  com- 
pany could  make  acquisitions  all  over  a 
state  so  long  as  in  each  case  It  could  be 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  existing 
significant  competition  between  a  subsidi- 
ary bank  of  the  holding  company  and  the 
bank  to  be  acquired  by  the  holding  com- 
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pany.  As  a  consequence,  a  multibank  hold- 
ing company  could  acquire  a  network  of 
banks;  then,  by  massive  advertising  could 
dominate  the  banking  market  of  the  state. 
The  proviso  in  Clause  (2)  is  to  the  effect 
that  even  though  there  are  anticompetitive 
effects,  the  Board  can  find  that  they  are 
outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by  meet- 
ing convenience  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  served.  This  proviso  should  be 
eliminated.  We  cannot  conceive  of  such 
overriding  public  Interest,  except  In  a  fall- 
ing bank  situation. 

Since  these  factors,  in  actual  practice,  are 
meaningless  unless  there  is  substantial  com- 
petition between  the  bank  to  be  acquired 
and  another  bank  in  the  same  holding  com- 
pany, there  Is  an  obvious  need  to  strengthen 
the  factors  by  adding  a  third  clause,  to  the 
effect  that  the  applicant  holding  company 
must  bear  the  burden  of  proving  that  a 
proposed  acquisition  is  required  to  meet 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  area  to 
be  served  or  to  prevent  Imminent  failure 
of  a  bank.  Language  of  this  nature  would 
provide  the  kind  of  control  and  restraint 
upon  holding  company  expansion  that  Is 
badly  needed  and  which  would  help  greatly 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Parsch.  Today,  after  14  years 
of  experience,  there  Is  more  need  than  ever 
for  additional  restraint  upon  holding  com- 
panying  expansion. 

2.  We  urge  that  Section  3(a)  (4)  be  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words,  "other  than  a 
bank,"  In  order  to  stop  Interstate  expan- 
sion of  existing  holding  companies.  These 
words  unfortunately  j>ermlt  the  subsidiary 
of  a  holding  company  in  another  state  to 
acquire  by  merger  an  Independent  bank  and 
put  it  out  of  business  or  convert  it  Into  a 
branch,  all  without  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  (See  the  Court  decision  In 
Stale  of  South  Dakota  v.  National  Bank  of 
South  Dakota,  335  F.  2d  444;  review  denied, 
379  U.S.  970.) 

The  legislative  history  shows  that  the 
words,  "other  than  a  bank"  were  Inserted  to 
prevent  conflict  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. In  cases  where  the  latter  can  ap- 
prove a  merger  Into  a  national  btmk  under 
the  Bank  Merger  Act.  We  have  seen  that 
this  phrase  has  breached  the  prohibition  In 
the  Act  against  interstate  expansion  of  hold- 
ing companies,  a  result  never  Intended  by 
the  Congress.  It  Is  confusing  to  divide  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  holding  com- 
panies between  two  agencies  and  we  urge 
that  all  control  reside  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  To  achieve  that  objective  It  is 
necessary  to  strike  the  words  "other  than  a 
bank"  from  the  Act. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  amendments, 
we  propose  Important  procedural  amend- 
ments, dictated  from  experience,  and  on  the 
principle  that  rights  and  prohibitions  are 
no  stronger  than  the  remedies  to  give  them 
effect.  These  Important  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  Amend  Section  3(b)  to  require  hear- 
ings on  any  bank  acquisition  where  any 
other  bank  in  the  area  contends  it  would 
be  adversely  affected  and  makes  formal 
objection  to  the  application.  The  present 
hearing  requirements  are  completely  inad- 
equate, and  often  an  acquisition  occurs  be- 
fore adversely  affected  banks  are  fully  aware 
of  the  situation. 

Requiring  a  hearing  on  a  contested  appli- 
cation would  protect  the  banks  which  might 
be  adversely  affected  and  would  protect  the 
public  Interest  It  also  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  opposing  parties  have  legal  status 
as  a  "party"  under  Section  9  of  the  Act,  re- 
garding Judicial  review,  and  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

(b)  Amend  Section  8  dealing  with  the  sole 
remedy  of  criminal  prosecution,  which  has 


proved  Ineffective,  by  adding  two  other  pro- 
cedures for  enforcement,  in  order  to  prevent 
evasions  and  violations :  ( 1 )  administrative 
orders  along  the  line  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  in  the  FDIC  Act;  and  (2)  civil  actions 
for  Injunction  by  adversely  affected  banks 
or  by  the  federal  or  state  supervisory  au- 
thority, as  the  case  may  be. 

The  suggested  administrative  orders  along 
the  line  of  those  provided  in  the  FDIC  Act 
could  be  made  upon  a  finding  by  a  Board 
examination  In  the  field,  or  an  examination 
by  the  appropriate  supervisory  agency,  fed- 
eral or  state,  and  reported  to  the  Board,  in 
order  to  prevent  violations  and  evasions,  and 
thus  give  prompt  and  adequate  remedy,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 
A  court  appeal  would  be  available,  as  In  the 
FDIC  Act. 

An  obvious  additional  remedy  Is  to  make 
available  to  aggrieved  parties  a  civil  action 
for  injunction,  which  the  courts  do  not 
now  allow  because  Congress  has  specified 
criminal  prosecution  as  the  soJe  remedy.  (See 
South  Dakota  case,  cited  above.) 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  Congress  should 
not  delay  in  taking  action  to  eliminate  large 
one-bank  conglomerates,  but  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  use  of  one- 
bank  companies  for  small  banks,  with  the 
restrictions  on  nonbank  activities  as  we  have 
indicated. 

While  amending  the  Act.  we  strongly  urge 
that  this  Committee  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
effect  of  the  amendments  on  large  multibank 
holding  companies  which  have  been  expand- 
ing rapidly  and  need  to  be  brought  under 
tighter  control. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Advisory  Position  of  Independent 
Bankers  Association 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  hereby  adopts  the  following  ad- 
visory (Kisltlon  regarding  federal  regulation 
of   one-bank   holding  companies. 

1.  The  objective  of  outlawing  large-scale 
conglomerate  activities  by  large  banks 
through  the  device  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies Is  firmly  supported  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  We  favor  the  same  objective. 

2.  Adoption  of  H.R.  6778  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  351  to  24  on  November  5, 
1969,  demonstrated  the  deep  and  widely- 
held  concern  that  the  combination  of  bank- 
ing and  commerce  on  a  large  scale  endangers 
America's  economy. 

3.  H.R.  6778.  as  adopted  by  the  House,  ad- 
versely affects  the  smaller  looally-owned 
banks.  Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  Inde- 
pendent banking,  modification  by  the  Senate 
is  necessary. 

a.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
large  conglomerates  and  small  one-bank 
holding  companies  which  present  no  danger 
to  the  national  economy. 

b.  This  distinction  should  be  in  the  form 
of  an  exemption  in  the  law,  limited  to  these 
small  one-bank  holding  companies.  The 
exemption  should  carry  suitable  restrictions 
as  to  the  extent,  nature  or  size  of  their  non- 
bank  activities. 

c.  The  definition  of  a  one-bank  holding 
company  should  be  clarified  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual Is  not  deemed  to  be  a  company. 

4.  The  bill  should  further  be  amended  to: 

(a)  plug  the  loophole  which  now  permits 
Interstate  expansion  by  existing  multibank 
holding  companies; 

(b)  broaden  the  means  of  preventing 
evasions  and   violations  of  the  law; 

(c)  permit  Independent  banks  adversely 
affected  by  multibank  holding  company  ac- 
quisitions to  object  and  have  the  opportunity 
for  hearings  on  these  acquisitions. 

Adopted  March  18,  1970  at  the  40th  an- 
niversary   convention    of    the    Independent 


Bankers  Association  of  America  at  the  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village  Hotel  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Independent     Bankers     Associa- 
tion or  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Department   of  Justice, 
Washinffton,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This  letter 
is  to  express  the  deep  astonishment  and  con- 
cern of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
of  America  at  the  position  in  favor  of  liberal- 
ized branch  banking  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Antitrust  Division,  as  re- 
ported in  the  American  Banker,  the  banking 
daily,  on  April  9,  1970.  This  is  an  invasion 
of  States  Rights. 

Since  this  publication  many  of  our  more 
than  6700  member  banks  throughout  the 
country  are  already  protesting  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  an  unwarranted  and  unprecedented 
Intrusion  of  the  Federal  government  into  the 
affairs  of  the  States.  Publication  of  these 
proposals  with  documentation  of  the  pro- 
posed entry  by  the  Federal  government  into 
the  field  reserved  for  States  Rights,  already 
is  having  an  HI  effect  In  the  various  State 
legislatures  which  will  be  considering  bank- 
ing legislation  in  the  next  few  months. 

For  several  days  we  have  attempted  to  ob- 
tain from  Justice  a  copy  ol  the  text  of  the 
proposal  to  permit  detailed  study,  and  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  one.  Today,  a  delega- 
tion of  our  general  officers  discussed  this 
matter  with  officials  of  your  Department 
designated  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
McLaren  to  meet  with  them.  Again,  we  asked 
for  a  copy  of  the  text  and  were  told  it  was 
privileged. 

We  expressed  to  these  officials  our  shock 
and  dismay  to  prof>osals  by  the  Department 
that  wotUd  result  in  a  liberalization  of  state 
laws  on  branch  banking,  in  contradiction  to 
the  traditional  role  of  the  Department  in 
support  of  preserving  banking  competition, 
and  preventing  concentration. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  reveals  a 
marked  departure  from  rejjeated  statements 
by  President  Nixon  that  have  emphasized 
the  new  Federalism,  which  proposes  to  re- 
duce centralized  dominance  and  Increase  the 
role  of  the  States  In  government.  We  view 
this  proposal  as  heavy  handed  Federalism. 

We  are  likewise  astonished  that  this 
startling  invasion  of  the  traditional  rights 
of  the  States  has  been  sought  obliquely, 
through  the  Council  on  State  Governments, 
when  such  proposals  should  be  addressed  to 
Congress.  We  are  presently  supporting  vari- 
ous Administration  proposals,  made  legisla- 
tively In  the  normal  way  to  the  Congress. 

We  pointed  out  to  your  officials  that  since 
neither  the  Federal  government  nor  the 
States  have  the  right  to  pre-empt  the  field 
of  banking,  it  must  be  shared,  and  that 
Congress,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  fol- 
lowed the  p>ollcy  that  national  banks  must 
adhere  to  state  banking  standards  in  the 
basic  areas  of  banking,  on  the  basis  that 
each  state  is  best  able  to  decide  what  is  best 
suited  to  its  economy.  What  may  good  for 
New  York  state  is  not  necessarily  good  for 
Nebraska. 

The  most  sensitive  of  these  basic  princi- 
ples, designated  to  achieve  complete  equality 
between  the  two  systems.  Is  the  matter  of 
branch  banking.  The  Congress,  throughout 
this  century,  has  passed  legislation  affecting 
holding  companies  and  mergers,  but  has  de- 
ferred entirely  to  the  States  on  branching 
matters. 

We  also  stressed  to  your  staff  that  from 
1946  to  1969  branches  Increased  from  22% 
to  60%  of  all  banking  offices;  that  two-thirds 
of  bank  deposits  are  already  in  branch  banks; 
and  that  concentration  of  control  of  deposits 
Is  the  highest  In  states  permitting  statewide 
branching. 

In  Canada,  three  banks  control  more  than 
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1b%  of  all  bank  deposits  In  the  country,  with 
hundreds  of  branches.  Similar  concentration 
can  be  found  in  England  and  other  countries 
where  liberal  branching  is  permitted.  In 
short,  branching  is  the  fastest  vehicle  to 
concentration,  far  outstripping  mergers  and 
holding  companies. 

Our  surveys  show  that  the  chief  propvon- 
ents  of  liberalized  branching  in  State  Legis- 
latures are  the  large  banlcs  seeking  to  be- 
come larger.  Never  have  we  found  any  de- 
mand for  branching  coming  from  people 
seeking  more  banking  service. 

Your  proposal  thus  would  place  the  Ad- 
ministration squarely  on  the  side  of  these 
larger  banks. 

Independent  unit  banks,  together  with 
correspondent  banking,  afford  the  people  al- 
ternate sources  of  credit  and  services  at  fair 


costs  which  only  competition  can  provide. 
We  believe  it  is  the  role  or  your  office  to 
foster  and  preserve  banking  competition,  not 
to  suppress  it  by  fostering  widespread 
branching  systems  which  can  only  lead  to 
concentration  and  the  disappearance  of  In- 
dependent banks. 

Having  observed  the  rapid  and  dangerous 
trend  to  concentration  In  this  country  due 
to  branching,  and  what  has  happened  In 
other  countries,  we  are  determined  to  use 
all  means  available  to  us  to  oppose  your  en- 
deavors to  influence  state  legislatures  to  ac- 
celerate this  trend.  We  hope  that  you  will 
carefully  review  your  proposal,  and  strongly 
urge  that  you  withdraw  It. 
Sincerely, 

Rod  L.  Pa&sch. 

President. 

TOTAL  15-YEAR  DEBT  SERVICE  PERIOD 


Use    of    Holding    Company    for    Pinanckd 
Bank  AcguismoN  Comparative  Review — 
Atteb  Tax  Results  Acquisition  Debt  In- 
curred or  $450,000 
Assumptions: 

Banker  with  salary  of  $20,000  purchases 
bank  with  borrowed  funds  of  $450,000  at 
6'2  percent,  level  principal  payments  plus 
interest  over  15  years. 

Dividend  paid  by  bank  of  $26,000  per  year. 
Insurance  agency  purchased  with  bank 
earns  commission  income  of  $25,000.  Ex- 
penses of  $4,000  are  paid  to  the  bank  for 
use  of  employee  time  and  bank  space  uti- 
lized for  the  agency  operations  producing  net 
income  of  $21,000. 

Federal  Income  taxes  computed  on  basis 
of  rates  in  effect  for  1969  without  considera- 
tion of  temporary  surcharge. 


Banker 
alone 


Banker  uses  a  holding  company 


Banker    Corporatran 


Total 


Banker 
alone 


Banker  uses  a  holding  company 
Banker    Corporation  Total 


Taxable  income: 

Salarif J30O.0O0 

lnsuranceagency.net „        315.000. 

Oividends  trom  bank 390,000 

Interest  expense (234,000) 


S30O.0O0 


$300. 000 
313,000    31S.0O0 

(234,000)"    (234,000) 


TotaL. 


771.000         300.000  81.000         381.000 


771.000 


Cash  flow 

Taxable  income. . 

Dividend  deduction  (a  noncash  charge 

to  ina)me).  .  . 

Retirement  o(  debt (450.000) 


300.000 


81,000    381.000 

390, 000         390.  iWO 
(450.000)      (450.000) 


Federal  income  taxes: 

Paid  to  IRS                                       ($269,000)      ($66,000)        (23.000)  ($89,000) 

Benefits  received  trom  bank  tor                                        /        v           /  \~  ,       / 

use  of  losses... -      - 5,000  5.000 

Tot* I  -            52.000         234.000            3.000  237.000 

Cash  balance  summary: 

Banker  and  corporation. _  237  000 

Banker  alone -^-lllilimilll'I"'!!! 52  000 

Difference.     „ 185.000 


Use    or    Holding    Company    for    Financed 
B.wK  AcarisrnoN  Comp.\r.\tive  Review — 
Aftzb  Tax  Results  AcguisrriON  Debt  In- 
cxrRRED  or  $900,000 
.\ssuinp*lorLs: 
Banker   with   salary   of   $30,000   purchases 

bank  with  borrowed  funds  of  $900,000  at  6!^ 


percent,  level  principal  paymentB  plus  Inter- 
est over  15  years. 

Dividend  paid  by  bank  of  $52,000  per  year. 

Insiirance  agency  purchased  with  bank 
earns  commission  Income  of  $50,000.  Expenses 
of  $8,000  are  paid  to  the  bank  for  use  of 

TOTAL  15-YEAR  DEBT  SERVICE  PERIOD 


employee  time  and  bank  space  utilized  for 
the  agency  operations  producing  net  Income 
of  $42,000. 

Federal  Income  taxes  computed  on  basis 
of  rates  In  effect  for  1969  without  consid- 
eration of  temporary  surcharge. 


Banker 
alone 


Banker  uses  a  holding  company 


Banker    Corporation 


ToUl 


Taxable  income: 

Salary $450,000 

Insurance  agency,  net 630.000 

Dividends  from  bank 780.  000 

Interest  expense (468.000) 

Total ; 1.392.000 

Cash  flow: 

Taxable  income. 1. 392, 000 

Dividend  deduction  (a  noncash  charge 

to  income) 

Retirement  of  debt (900.566) 


$450,000 $450,000 

630,000  630,000 

III.".''I.''"'(468.' 666)'  (468.666) 

450.000         162.000  612,000 


450.000 


162.000 

780.000 
(900. 000) 


612.000 

780.000 
(900. 000) 


Banker  uses  a  holding  company 

Banker    

alone  Banker    Corporation  Total 

Federal  income  taxes: 

Bene'ft°ts?,ceived-f™mb,-^-,o,-     ^^''''"^^    <»"»•'»">       <*5-«»>    (»'",000, 
"""  '»»» 10,000  10.000 

^'"'' (125,000)       332.000  7.000        339.000 

Cash  balance  summary;  ' 

Banker  and  corporation „-  nnn 

Banker  alone  " OJS.  UOO 

oanKeralone (125,000) 

Difference isToOo" 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES  CRUSH 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

'  Mr.  PATM.AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
administration  oEBcials  taJks  about  minor 
adjustments  in  the  economy,  thousands 
of  small  businessmen  are  being  hard- 
pressed  Just  to  keep  their  doors  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  the  adminis- 
tration officials  would  realize  that  what 
they  describe  as  "minor  adjustments"  in 
Washington  can  have  a  catastrophic  ef- 
fect on  small  businesses  throughout  the 
Nation.  Small  businessmen  simply  can- 
not continue  to  pay  10,  12,  15,  20  percent 
and  higher  interest  rates.  A  continuation 
of  such  high  interest  rates  will  simply 
mean  bankruptcies  for  small  businesses 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  small  businessman  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  detailing  the  difficulties  that 
he  and  his  wife  are  having  in  their  small 
business  because  of  the  economic  policies 
pursued  by  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  this  letter  and  realize  that  we  can- 
not allow  high  interest  rates  to  wipe  out 
this  important  segment  of  our  economy. 
I  place  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  Recoiu>: 

May  30,  1970. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  "The  overall 
economy  was  down  a  very  minor  amount  as 
a  result  of  controUed  effort  to  slow  down  the 
economy". 

This  Is  a  quote  from  (Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  this 
week. 

We.  the  public,  who  have  been  trying  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  for  the  last  six 
months  ( the  duration  of  the  recession  so  far  i 
are  now  being  told  that  the  economy  wUl 
normalize  Itself  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


Congressman,  that  will  be  twelve  months 
of  Joblessness;  operating  in  the  red  for  small 
btisiness  that  doesn't  have  the  millions  be- 
hind it  to  weather  this  economic  assault. 

My  wife  and  I  went  into  business  twelve 
months  ago  putting  practically  all  we  have 
saved  through  the  years  into  it.  President 
Nixon  did  not  inform  the  American  pubUc 
In  his  campaign  speeches  that  he  was  going 
to  manipulate  the  economy.  Had  we  known 
this  we  would  have  remained  on  the  Jobs  we 
held  for  so  many  years  and  not  invested  our 
money  in  this  enterprise. 

As  of  now,  my  wife  has  gone  back  to  work 
(she  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  her  old 
position  back)  and  I'm  sitting  in  the  Dept  of 
Employment  every  morning  looking  for  part 
time  work  in  order  to  keep  from  losing  every- 
thing. I  hope  to  be  able  to  put  in  an  18  hour 
day  which  would  allow  me  the  luxury  of 
sleeping  six  hours  every  day.  So  far  the  situ- 
ation has  been  too  few  Jobs  and  too  many 
Job  hunters.  In  two  weeks  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  will  be  dumping  their  students 
on  the  labor  market.  This  should  produce 
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the   largest   mass    unemployment    since    the 
depression  of  1932. 

Frankly,  I've  lost  confidence  In  this  form 
of  government  that  allows  one  man  (be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican)  so  much  economic 
power  that  stock  markets  rise  and  fall  on  his 
every  pronouncement.  This  matter  should  be 
regulated  by  Congress  to  insure  a  broader, 
more  equitable  appUcatlon  of  financial  pol- 
icy. 

I  hope  that  In  your  position  In  congress 
you  win  be  able  to  emphasize  the  urgent  fact 
that  we  can  not  hibernate  like  bears  untU 
this  economic  storm  is  over.  There  is  the 
food  bill,  rent,  utilities,  taxes,  and  insurances 
that  still  have  to  be  paid  and  those  waiting 
to  be  paid  wont  wait  untU  the  end  of  the 
ye£ir. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  Jackson, 
Los  Angeles,  Cali/. 


PANNING    THE   FLAMES    OP 
REBELLION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tight 
money-high  interest  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  adding  new  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  rebellion  against  our  Govern- 
ment by  a  large  segment  of  our  youth. 
Moreover,  tight  money-high  interest  rate 
conditions  are  eroding  the  faith  of  those 
very  people  who  might  otherwise  be  the 
staimchest  defenders  of  our  Govern- 
ment— the  very  people  who  have  worked 
their  way  through  college  or  through 
trsdning  programs  to  equip  themselves 
for  careers  in  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Having  worked  hard  for  years,  having 
spent  large  sums  of  money  for  educa- 
tion, they  now  find  themselves  robbed 
of  the  opportunity  for  homeownership — 
the  cornerstone  of  our  society  and  of  our 
democratic  concept  of  Government. 

erosion    op   FAtTH 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  of  the  erosion 
of  faith  in  our  system  that  is  now  tak- 
ing place  among  the  young  adults  who 
will  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
errmient — Federal,  State,  and  local — in  a 
few  short  years  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  me  by  a  Maryland  resident  which  fol- 
lows: 

Gambrilxs,  Mo., 

May  19. 1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee,  U.S. 
House  of   Representatives,   Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Recently  I  read  an 
article  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  which  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  you  are  concerned  about 
high  interest  rates.  I  am  one  of  the  young 
American  taxpayers  who  Is  also  concerned 
about  high  Interest  rates. 

Last  fall  after  spending  nearly  seven  years 
at  college  "preparing  for  my  future"  I  com- 
pleted my  studies  with  the  MS  degree.  Pres- 
ently I  am  employed  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land as  a  professional.  Even  with  all  my  years 
of  training,  an  excellent  record,  and  a  very 
challenging,  comparatively  well  paying  posi- 
tion I  find  that  I  cannot  even  think  of  buy- 
ing a  home  because  of  the  high  Interest  rates. 
In  Just  the  past  two  years  Interest  rates  have 
reached  a  ridiculous  level.  As  a  young  mem- 
ber of  American  society — age  25  by  the  way — 
I  feel  almost  compelled  to  revolt  against  the 
Federal  Government.  There  Is  a  hopelessness 
about  the  money  situation  that  has  many  of 


us  younger  people  greatly  disturbed.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  are  respectable  people, 
who  do  not  riot,  but  yet  who  are  wondering 
Just  exactly  what  we  have  to  do  to  stop  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  living.  The  fact  that 
college  trained  people  are  no  longer  being 
paid  adequate  incremental  wages  to  keep  up 
with  Inflation  Is  also  disturbing. 

Why  has  the  Federal  Government  shirked 
its  responsibility  to  the  youth  of  America  by 
allowing  rampant  inflation  to  continue?  It  Is 
we.  the  younger  people  Just  starting  out,  who 
find  It  most  difficult  to  get  ahead.  Is  it  no 
wonder  then  that  college-age  people  every- 
where are  most  sympathetic  to  dissent? 

This  letter  Is  not  meant  to  be  a  tlretde 
against  the  Federal  Government  or  even 
against  certain  Individuals.  Bather,  It  Is 
written  to  express  the  opinion  that  a  dan- 
gerous feeling  of  hopelessness  Is  rapidly  de- 
veloping among  the  younger  members  of 
American  society,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  to  stop  Inflation  and  bring  Interest 
rates  down. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Matis. 

do  no'thing  administration 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  it  with- 
in his  authority  to  halt  the  march  of  in- 
terest rates.  Last  year  this  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  credit  controls  over  any 
and  all  areas  of  the  economy  when  such 
action  is  necessary  in  his  judgment.  At 
the  time  President  Nixon  signed  the  act, 
he  said  he  was  doing  so  reluctantly,  and 
never  intended  to  implement  it. 

Since  then,  as  conditions  worsened, 
there  have  been  repeated  calls  for  con- 
gressional, Government,  and  business 
leaders  to  use  the  authority  and  prestige 
of  his  office  to  stop  the  upward  spiral  of 
prices  and  wages.  The  President  has  re- 
fused to  do  anything  except  invite  busi- 
ness leaders  to  a  White  House  banquet 
where  they  were  assured  there  was  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  future  of  the 
economy. 

A   CHANCE   TO   REVERSE   THE  TREND 

Legislation  is  now  under  consideration 
to  create  a  Federal  bank  to  provide  mort- 
gage funds  at  reasonable  rates  for  those 
low,  moderate,  and  middle  income  fami- 
lies who  are  the  victims  of  the  Nation's 
crushing  housing  crisis.  Legislation  is 
also  under  consideration  authorizing  the 
President  to  freeze  prices  and  wages  for 
6  months  while  a  long-range  solution  to 
our  economy  problems  is  sought.  The  ad- 
ministration is  in  opposition  to  both 
measures.  If  these  efforts  to  alleviate 
economic  problems  continue  to  meet  with 
the  same  attitude  the  President  expressed 
toward  the  credit  (control  bill,  then  Mr, 
Matis  and  millions  like  him  will  have 
additional  crushing  examples  deepening 
the  despair  he  expressed  in  his  letter 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  of  such 
attitudes  fostered  by  genuine  hopeless- 
ness are  alarming  to  say  the  least. 


MAIL  INDICATES  GROWING  CON- 
CERN OVER  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
week  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from 


citizens  all  over  the  Nation  urging  that 
something  be  done  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  to  revitalize  the  U.S.  econmoy.  These 
letters  come  from  all  walks  of  life — small 
businessmen,  fanners,  homebuilders,  and 
many  consumers.  Today,  the  theme  is 
very  similar  regardless  of  where  these 
letters  originate.  The  people  want  action 
by  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
on  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  likewise  are  receiving 
much  mail  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  wide- 
spread nature  of  this  concern,  I  place 
in  the  Record  three  letters — one  from 
Indiana,  one  from  Texas,  and  a  third 
from  Wisconsin : 

Best  Welder,  Division  or  An  Hy- 
draulics OF  Indiana,  Inc., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  19, 1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  The  attaM:hed  article 
app>eared  today  In  the  Indianapolis  Stax. 

I  applaud  your  position  In  this  matter  and 
I  urge  you  to  continue  to  press  the  matter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  too  obstaiate  to  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  economy  rolling. 

We  are  a  small  business  firm.  We  cannot 
continue  to  survive  unless  the  situation  Is 
changed  In  the  very  near  future. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  C.  Chase, 

President. 

Nixon    Challenged    on    Money    Costs 

Washington. — The  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee chairman  challenged  President  Nixon 
yesterday  to  use  existing  powers  against  high 
money  costs,  saying  if  he  does  not  "we  will 
bring  down  Interest  rates  by  statute." 

Representative  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) 
said  Congress  should  stay  in  session  "night 
and  day  and  on  weekends  if  necessary  . 
until  we  have  a  specific  program  to  bring 
about  lower  Interest  rates  and  to  revitalize 
our  entire  economy." 

Patman  gave  his  views  in  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  House  delivery  today  and  released 
for  publication  last  night. 

Patman  said  Congress  enacted  five  months 
ago  legislation  providing  "the  broadest  pos- 
sible set  of  tools  to  control  credit  and  Inter- 
est rates. 

"The  President  has  not  acted  to  use  this 
law,"  he  said.  "He  has  left  It  sitting  idle 
while  prices  continued  to  climb  and 
while  Interest  rates  remain  at  record  levels. 
He  left  the  law  untouched  while  housing 
starts  continued  to  decline." 

The  law,  Patman  said,  pwrmlts  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  credit  into  needed  areas.  Im- 
pose limits  on  Interest  rates  and,  through  the 
Federal  Resers-e,  control  aU  elements  of  credit 
transactions. 

In  addition,  he  said,  "I  urge  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet  officials,  such  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  speak  directly  to 
the  banking  community  and  demand  that 
rates  be  lowered." 

Scrkeider,  Berket  &  Hickman,  Inc., 

Kay  23,  1970. 
Hon.  WaiGHT  Patmam, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  As  a  member  of  the 
financial  community  I  heartUy  endorse  your 
efforts  to  control  the  critical  abuses  in  the 
banking  industry  which  are  inflicting  serious 
problems  on  our  economic  welfare  both  as 
Indlvldtials  and  as  a  nation. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  curb  the  astro- 
nomical interest  ratas  and  the  huge  benefits 
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being  reaped  by  the  largest  banlting  interests 
the  repercussions  will  be  disastrous. 

At  the  very  time  that  business  profits  are 
plunging  and  country  Is  being  led  toward 
depression  by  an  adamant  and  short  sighted 
administration  the  banking  Interests  are 
profltlng  as  never  before  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, would  like  to  preserve  our  American  way 
of  life.  But  if  the  biggest  money  and  banking 
interest  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked  and 
sqyeeze  until  the  middle  class  is  eliminated 
there  would  arise  as  a  means  of  last  resort 
a  protest  that  would  make  the  recent  peace 
demonstrations  look  like  a  picnic.  The  result 
could  well  be  socialism  or  Just  plain  com- 

TniinlHTn 

I  am  proud  of  you  as  a  fellow  Texan  and 
distinguished  American.  Please  keep  up  the 
good  work  you  are  doing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  C.  Byrd. 

allred  rxaltt  sales. 

May  22,  1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  you  to  know  that  we 
appreciate  very  much  what  you  and  our  good 
Senator  William  Proxmlre  are  trying  to  do  to 
bring  the  interest  rates  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

Our  business  has  suffered  greatly  due  to 
the  high  Interest  rates.  Frankly  we  don't 
know  if  we  can  stay  in  business  much  longer 
under  present  conditions.  Many  builders  and 
real  estate  brokers  have  been  forced  out  of 
bu.siness. 

More  than  30^^  of  the  construction  workers 
In  the  Milwaukee  area  are  unemployed,  and, 
this  being  the  peak  building  season. 

Please  continue  exerting  pressure  on  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RtTDOLPH    MORVAK, 

Broker. 

New  Housing  Units  Decline  32  Percent 
Here 

New  housing  units  authorized  by  building 
permits  in  the  Milwaukee  area  declined  from 
786  during  April  of  1969  to  486  lasi  month, 
the  Metropolitan  Builders  Association  of 
Greater  Milwaukee  said  Wednesday. 
The  decline  was  32.3"^^ 

It  was  the  21st  decline  in  the  last  23 
months,  comparing  each  month  with  the 
same  month  the  year  before,  and  the  lowest 
April  on  record.  The  builders'  association  has 
been  monitoring  building  permits  since  late 
1957  In  Milwaukee.  Waukesha,  Ozaukee  and 
Washington  Counties. 

The  lowest  previous  April  was  in  1961  when 
permits  were  issued  for  only  665  dwelling 
units. 

Single  family  homes  fell  to  281  last  month 
from  427  In  April  last  year  Duplex  units 
dropped  from  78  to  22  and  apartments  from 
213  to  183. 

Three  of  the  four  counties  shared  In  the 
April  losses.  Milwaukee  County  took  the 
brunt  of  the  decline,  dropping  from  1,843 
during  that  month  last  year  to  529  this  year 
Washington  County  showed  an  Increase  from 
67  to  87  units. 

Building  official*  took  solace  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  April  decline  with  the  whop- 
ping 64 '"^  decline  in  March,  compared  to 
March  of  last  year 

■Sure  its  bad."  said  Avrum  M.  Chudnow, 
the  builder  association  president,  of  the 
April  decline,  "but  the  rate  of  decline  is 
lower.  Before,  the  drop  was  more  precipi- 
tous." 

Chudnow  said  he  was  encouraged  by  vari- 
ous government  programs  to  stimulate  hous- 
ing and  by  the  decision  of  First  Wisconsin 
and  Marine  National  Banks  here  to  provide  a 


total  of  $25  million  for  conventional  mort- 
gages. 

'With  the  freeing  of  funds  at  realistic 
rates,  I  think  you'll  find  the  moderate  and 
high  income  families  buying  homes  again," 
he  said.  "Unlike  the  stock  market,  the  bot- 
tom has  been  reached  in  the  housing 
market." 

House  Panel  Demands  Cut  in  Interest 

Washington.  DC —The  House  Banking 
Committee  chairman  challenged  President 
Nixon  Sunday  to  use  existing  powers  against 
high  money  costs,  saj'lng  If  he  does  not  "we 
will  bring  down  Interest  rates  by  statute." 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.)  said  Con- 
gress should  stay  in  session  "night  and  day 
and  on  weekends  if  necessary  .  .  until  we 
have  a  specific  program  to  bring  about  lower 
Interest  rates  and  to  revitalize  our  entire 
economy." 

Patman  gave  his  views  in  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  House  delivery  Monday  and  re- 
leased for  publication  Sunday  night. 


AMERICANS    SUPPORT    PRESmENT 
NIXON 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  despite  the  opposition 
of  a  strident  and  vociferous  minority, 
most  Americans  approve  of  the  way  that 
President  Nixon  is  conducting  his  job 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

That  approval  was  made  clear  yester- 
day in  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll  which 
showed  that  59  percent  of  the  Nation 
support  the  President  and  only  29  per- 
cent oppose  him. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  monthly 
gain  in  the  President's  popularity  and 
it  comes  in  the  wake  of  cries  of  isolation, 
lack  of  leadership,  credibility  gap,  and 
all  those  other  red  herrings  the  radicals, 
the  militants,  and  the  Nixon  haters  seek 
to  confuse  the  issues  with. 

It  comes  despite  the  tough,  necessary 
steps  the  President  has  taken  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Vietnam  and  inflation. 

It  comes  despite  the  demonstrations, 
the  violence,  the  riots,  and  the  personal 
invective.  It  comes  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  peaceniks  and  the  anarchists  and 
the  revolutionaries  to  destroy  the  Presi- 
dent's credibility  and  polarize  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  de- 
serve a  vote  of  appreciation  by  those  of 
us  in  pubUc  ofiQce  for  making  it  clear 
that  they  cannot  suid  will  not  be  stamped 
by  the  rabid  and  divisive  propaganda  of 
the  professional  agitators  and  the  polit- 
ical opportunists. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
the  point  was  frequently  made  by  its  op- 
r>onents  that  Congress  was  abdicating 
more  of  its  authority  to  the  Executive 
and  was  surrendering  power  which  really 
should  have  been  retained  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

An  eloquent  letter  in  the  New  York 


Times  of  May  24,  1970,  written  by  Erwin 
L,  Levine,  professor  of  government  at 
Skidmore  College,  expresses  this  point 
of  view  most  graphically.  In  particular. 
Professor  Levine  points  out  the  ironical 
fact  that  it  is  the  conservatives  in  this 
instance  who  have  continued  the  process 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Executive 
after  years  of  criticizing  the  liberals  for 
similar  actions.  I  am  happy  to  append 
Professor  Levine's  letter  to  these  remarks 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  carefully  read 
by  Members  of  the  House  and  that  these 
words  will  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  watch 
in  the  future  the  operations  of  the  new 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Domestic  Council. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  May  19,  1970. 
Neglect  by  Congress 
To  the  Editor:  For  years,  conservatives  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
have  been  charging  the  liberals  (and  rightly 
SO)  with  further  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Presidents  by  legislative  action,  consti- 
tutional interpretation,  and  (Mlltlcal  coop- 
eration. Now,  lo  and  behold,  the  conserva- 
tives themselves  have  Joined  that  foolish  pa- 
rade toward  enhancement  of  Presidential 
power. 

This  past  week,  the  Congress  failed  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  submitted 
by  President  Nixon  on  March  12,  1970.  This 
plan  took  effect  on  Saturday,  May  16,  1970 
because  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
disapproved  It  (each  of  the  legislative 
Houses  has  the  right  to  disapprove,  within 
sixty  days,  any  such  executive  reorganiza- 
tion). Indeed,  by  virtue  of  the  vote  of  the 
House  on  May  14  ( 193  to  164  against  such 
disapproval)  and  the  Senate's  failure  even 
to  have  considered  the  plan  on  the  Senate 
floor,  the  Congress  has  once  again  abdicated 
its  constitutional  authority  to  check  the 
power  of  the  President. 

By  not  disapproving  this  plan,  the  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  even  further  exces- 
sive Presidential  control  over  the  power  of 
the  purse.  One  of  the  last  vestiges  of  Con- 
gressional prerogatives  has  been  Its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  authorize  and  then  ap- 
propriate funds  for  expenditure  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  way  the  new  Domestic  Council  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  now 
structured  under  this  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  a  much  greater  barrier  of  insulation 
has  been  placed  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  on  domestic  legislation, 
so  closely  tied  to  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. More  and  more  the  Congress  Is  losing, 
and  indeed  giving  up.  Its  constitutional  right 
to  check  the  President. 

This  is  not  because  Presidents  have  been 
usurping  power.  Rather  it  Is  because  the 
Congress  continues  to  neglect  Its  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties.  Now  that  the  con- 
servatives In  the  Congress  seem  to  have  cap- 
tured control  of  the  national  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  Is  all  more  the  pity  that  they  have 
fallen  Into  the  same  trap  that  the  liberals 
fell  Into  long  ago.  They  have  handed  to  the 
President  (regardless  of  who  he  is)  unheard 
of  power.  The  democracy  is  much  the  worse 
for  It. 

Erwin  L.  Levine. 
Professor  of  Government, 

Skidmore  College. 


PRESERVING  THE  VIEW  FROM 
MOUNT  VERNON— WHEN? 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  suid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I 
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begin  to  sound  like  a  broken  record  on 
the  subject  of  the  "view  from  Mount 
Vernon"  but  the  commercial  develop- 
ment which  threatens  the  beauty  of  the 
national — nay,  international — monu- 
ment we  have  made  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent's home  needs  dramatization.  In  an 
earlier  plea  to  save  the  view,  back  in  1967, 
I  asked : 

If  we  cannot  as  a  people,  through  our 
duly  constituted  Institutions,  save  Mount 
Vernon — pray  tell,  what  can  we  save? 

I  have  recently  considered  kidnap- 
ing Secretary  Hickel  and  Parks  Direc- 
tor Hartzog  and  holding  them  imtil  such 
time  as  they  promised  to  give  Mount 
Vernon  the  priority  status  it  deserves — 
meaning,  simply,  that  they  would  come 
to  the  Congress  and  actively  seek  the 
funds  to  protect  the  view.  I  have  been 
dissuaded  from  this  course  of  action — 
reluctantly. 

The  chorus  of  concern  about  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  has  been  taken  up 
recently  by  the  New  York  Times  based 
on  the  centennial  theme.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  care  how  or  who  makes  the  point  for 
preservation  so  long  as  we  achieve  the 
goal  of  protecting  one  of  our  greatest 
historical  treasures  for  future  genera- 
tions of  American  and  world  citizens. 

Such  preservation  cannot  be  achieved 
if  those  in  charge  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non area  do  not  care.  My  goal  is  to 
make  them  care. 

Some  assistance  in  this  quest  is  shown 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  June 
3  which  follows: 

VIEW  Prom  Mount  Vernon 

As  the  United  States  prepares  to  observe 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  found- 
ing, there  Is  cause  for  alarm  over  the  present 
status  and  future  prospect  of  some  of  the 
great  homes  and  sites  of  the  Revolutionary 
era. 

The  greatest  one  of  all  Is  George  Washing- 
ton's home  overlooking  the  Potomac  and 
the  low  Maryland  shore.  "No  estate  In 
United  America."  Washington  wrote.  "Is 
more  pleasantly  situated  than  this."  Every 
year  a  million  and  a  quarter  people  from  all 
over  the  world  visit  the  beautiful  mansion 
and  Its  grounds  and  discover  that  Washing- 
ton's words  are  almost  as  true  today  as  they 
were  then,  thanks  to  the  care  given  this 
estate  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles'  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  owned  it  for  more  than  a 
century. 

But  even  Mount  Vernon  is  vulnerable.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  controls  the  view 
uprlver  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and, 
directly  across  the  river,  has  gained  scenic 
easements  generously  donated  by — or  pur- 
chased from — private  landowners. 

However,  substantial  parts  of  the  Maryland 
shore  opposite  and  downstream  from  Mount 
Vernon  are  In  Imminent  danger  of  develop- 
ment. About  one  hundred  acres  along  the 
water  and  some  1,200  acres  on  the  slopes  be- 
hind are  not  under  scenic  control.  Nearby  a 
twenty-acre  amusement  park  might  grow  to 
a  frightening  one  hundred  commercial  acres 
under  rezwning  by  Charles  County  In 
Maryland. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  mandate 
from  Congress  to  protect  and  expand  the 
Mount  Vernon  overview.  The  original  author- 
ization to  buy  up  the  lands  has  been  re- 
newed regularly  by  Congress — but  the  Ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  ask  for  funds  for 
land  acquisition  and  Congress  has  failed  to 
correct  this  omission.  Unless  the  unprotected 
acreage  is  acquired  Immediately  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  historic  landscape 
can  be  ruined. 

Looking  ahead  toward  the  centennial    of 


the  American  Revolution,  the  founder  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ladles'  Association  wrote  In 
1874  that  when  thousands  come  "from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  whom  the  home  of 
Washington  will  be  the  place  of  places  in  our 
country,  let  them  see  that,  though  we  slay 
our  forests,  remove  our  dead,  pull  down  our 
churches,  remove  from  home  to  home,  till 
the  hearthstone  seems  to  have  no  resting 
place  in  America,  let  them  see  that  we  know 
how  to  care  for  the  home  of  our  hero,"  A 
century  has  gone  by;  now  the  bicentennial 
nears;  and  these  words  serve  once  again  to 
remind  Americans  that  we  must  not  lose  our 
heritage. 

FEEDING  THE  ELDERLY  IN  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  meeting 
the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of  the 
millions  of  elderly  persons  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  task  far  from  completed.  A  society 
can  consider  itself  among  the  strongest 
when  it  assumes  responsibility  to  do  away 
with  the  loneliness  and  despair  which 
so  often  marks  the  retirement  years  of 
persons  who  have  led  active  and  produc- 
tive lives. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Claude 
Pepper,  who  has  devotedly  served  his 
country  in  both  bodies  of  Congress,  has 
recently  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
have  considerable  impact  on  improving 
the  lives  of  Americans  65  or  more  years 
old. 

His  bill— H.R.  17763— provides  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  low-cost  meal  programs 
and  opportunity  for  increased  social  con- 
tact for  the  elderly.  This  would  be 
achieved  through  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  facilites  at  public  institu- 
tions such  as  schools  and  community 
centers. 

In  this  regard,  I  found  most  interest- 
ing an  article  in  School  Management 
magazine  entitled  "Feeding  the  Elderly  in 
School."  The  author,  Marion  Cronan,  is 
a  well-known  authority  on  school  lunch 
planning,  and  is  director  of  food  service 
and  homemaking  for  the  Brcxjkline, 
Meiss.,  public  schools.  In  her  article.  Miss 
Cronan  discusses  pilot  programs  in 
Brookline  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which 
supply  low-cost  lunches  at  local  schools 
and  after-lunch  activities  for  the  elderly. 
As  Miss  Cronan  writes : 

Extension  of  school  cafeteria  services  in 
this  direction  seems  a  logical  use  of  school — 
and  taxpayer — facilities." 

The  article  follows: 

Feeding  the  Elderly  in  School 

Food  service  directors,  already  struggling 
with  higher  food  costs,  labor  shortages  and 
Inadequate  financing,  can't  be  expected  to 
jump  for  Joy  when  asked  to  stretch  their 
lunch  periods  to  serve  needy  senior  citizens. 
But  it's  happening.  School  breakfasts  for 
children  are  no  longer  an  oddity,  and  an  In- 
creasing number  of  public  officials  are  search- 
ing for  ways  to  feed  their  senior  citizens  also. 
Since  school  feeding  facilities  represent  a 
sizable  community  Investment,  they  are  a 
natural  selection  to  accommodate  such  a 
program. 

In  late  1967,  schools  in  Massachusetts  were 
authorized  to  use  their  lunchroom  facilities 
to  serve  lunches  to  poor  elderly  persons,  and 
Brookline  and  Pittsfield  were  designated  to 
conduct  prepllot  programs.  When  apijroached 


with  the  Idea,  I  Immediately  had  visions  of 
the  difficulties  involved:  Would  employees  be 
willing  to  work  longer  hours?  How  much 
more  record  keeping  would  the  program  In- 
volve? How  would  the  elderly  fit  into  a  lunch 
program  that  was  designed  primarily  for 
young   people? 

As  it  turned  out.  my  fears  were  groundless. 
The  program  has  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful and  the  appreciation  of  participants  is 
gratifying. 

The  1967  law  specified  these  conditions: 

The  charge  for  each  ivinch  cannot  exceed 
50  cents. 

Lunches  must  meet  the  nutritional  stand- 
ards set  by  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  procedure  established  by  each  school 
board  for  conducting  the  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  Aging  and 
the  Office  of  School  Lunch  Programs  In  the 
department  of  education. 

The  Commission  on  Aging  will  determine 
eliglbUltv  for  participation  In  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  Important  stipulations  Is 
that  the  program  cannot  Involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  local  funds.  Anything  the  school 
spends  that  Isn't  covered  by  the  50-cent 
charge  for  the  meal  U  paid  by  federal  and 
state  grants  from  the  Council  on  the  Aging 
through  the  Office  of  School  Lunch  Programs. 
For  example,  the  costs  of  additional  labor, 
custodial  services,  clerical  help  and  food  are 
reported  monthly  to  the  state  for  total  reim- 
bursement. 

For  the  most  part,  the  "A"  type  lunch 
served  to  students  constitutes  the  me*l  for 
the  elderly.  We  know  relatively  little  about 
geriatric  feeding.  However,  we  do  know  that 
the  aged  need  basically  the  same  nutrients 
as  young  people,  but  perhaps  in  different 
amounts  We  have  added  coffee  and  tea  to  the 
menu,  and  usually  serve  three  ounces  of 
a  proteln-rtch  substance  Instead  of  two. 

The  added  volume  of  business  Is  small,  so 
our  per  capita  costs  are  higher  for  feeding 
the  elderly  than  for  feeding  youngsters.  Our 
costs  are  higher  also  because  the  custodian 
schedule  was  Interrupted  when  the  program 
was  initiated,  resulting  In  dally  overtime  pay. 
Extending  oiir  serving  period  for  a  half  hour 
after  the  pupils  are  served  adds  two  to  three 
hours  to  total  employee  time. 

Before  starting  the  program,  we  feared  that 
elderly  persons  would  be  particularly  fussy 
about  their  food,  but  we've  found  the  opjx)- 
slte  to  be  true.  They  are  our  most  appreci- 
ative and  enthusiastic  customers,  and  they 
are  Interested  In  the  kinds  of  foods  they 
should  eat.  By  explaining  to  them  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lunch  program  and  the  content 
of  the  "A"  meal,  I  have  been  able  to  -poXnt 
out  the  modifications  that  older  people 
should  make  in  choosing  their  food.  It's 
doubtful,  for  instance,  that  they  need  all 
the  bread  and  butter  that  the  youngsters 
eat.  But  we  serve  the  same  amount  because 
participants  In  the  program  tend  to  take 
home  the  food  they  don't  eat,  for  consump- 
tion later  or  for  giving  to  others. 

When  the  program  began,  attendance 
varied  from  day  to  day.  depending  on  the 
weather,  transportation  and.  of  course,  the 
health  of  the  participants.  At  first,  tickets 
for  meals  were  sold  at  the  town's  multiserv- 
ice center,  but  this  procedure  didn't  work 
out  very  well.  It  was  aggravating  for  the 
aged  to  make  a  special  trip  to  obtain  a  ticket 
for  the  next  day's  meal,  then  not  be  able  to 
make  It  to  the  lunch  for  some  reason.  I 
decided  that  It  would  be  best  for  them  to 
pay  each  day  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
pupils.  After  awhile,  the  staff  can  predict 
accurately  the  number  to  expect  at  each  day's 
program. 

Participation  In  the  program  varies  with 
the  menu,  the  weather  and  planned  after- 
lunch  activities,  which  are  sponsored  by 
volunteers  from  the  community.  We  have 
a  social  worker  available  for  consultation,  a 
psychiatrist  who  conducts  group  therapy 
meetings  and  an  artist  who  gives  lessons  one 
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day  a  week.  Several  persons  from  the  town's 
mental  health  center  volunteer  time  at  after- 
lunch  sessions  while  they  are  In  training. 

When  we  brought  a  second  school  Into  the 
program,  we  found  that  after-lunch  activities 
can  play  a  big  part  In  attracting  participa- 
tion. Although  the  second  school  was  within 
walfclng  distance  for  many  eligible  persons, 
some  of  them  still  elected  to  go  to  the  other 
school  If  It  offered  a  better  after-lunch  pro- 
gram. 

As  interest  In  reduced-price  lunches  for 
the  elderly  grows,  the  churches  and  com- 
munity service  organizations  that  now  spon- 
sor mo6t  such  programs  are  going  to  need 
help.  Extension  of  school  cafeteria  services 
In  this  direction  seems  a  logical  use  of 
school — and  taxpayer — facilities. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGN  FI- 
NANCING—SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  REFORM 

'  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Member  from  Wyoming  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today  but  he  requested  be- 
fore his  departure  that  I  insert  in  the 
Record  on  his  behalf  a  report  released 
today  by  the  20th  century  fund.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Wold's 
comments  and  the  report,  be  printed  in 
the  bodj'  of  the  Record: 
Congressional  Campaign  Financing — Some 
SrcGEsnoNS  fob  Retorm 

Mr.  Wold.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Trust- 
ees of  the  Twentieth  Century  Pvind  released 
a  detailed  report  on  the  problems  of  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Financing.  A  year  In 
preparaUon  by  a  fund  task  force  headed  by 
former  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  the 
report  contains  many  proposals  for  reform. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  agrees  with  all 
points  of  the  report,  the  recommendations 
It  contains  are — to  quote  the  foreword  by 
fund  director  M.  J.  Rossant,  who  merits 
much  credit  for  the  document — "not  wa- 
tered down  compromises." 

In  every  case,"  writes  Mr  Rossant,  "they 
involve  very  real  reforms  of  our  electoral 
processes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  report  of  the 
task  force  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

RrpOBT  OF  THE  20th  Cxnttjbt  Fund 

ro  REWORD 

It  Is  clear  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  nation's  electoral  system.  There  are 
many  manifestations  of  popular  disaffection. 
For  example,  there  is  the  concern — expressed 
by  politician  and  voter  alike — with  rising 
costs  of  campaigning,  which  suggests  to  some 
people  that  politics  is  an  exclusive  preserve 
of  the  rich  and  to  others  that  it  is  a  cynical 
and  dirty  business.  The  large  number  of 
votes  recorded  by  a  third  party  In  the  1968 
election  is  another  sign  of  uneasiness.  So,  too. 
Is  the  fact  that  many  potential  voters  are 
staying  away  from  the  polls. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  two  major  par- 
ties have  been  attempting  to  become  more 
responsive  to  these  and  other  signs  of  na- 
tional concern.  Congress  is  currently  mov- 
ing to  eliminate  or  at  least  revise  the  Elec- 
toral College;  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  con- 
sidering legislation  to  provide  political  can- 
didates with  greater  access  to  television  at 
less  cost.  Meanwhile,  the  major  parties  are 
seeking  to  carry  out  reforms  that  will  enable 
them  to  attract  people  with  ability  and  to 
open  up  their  ranks  to  those — Including 
many  blacks,  many  poor,  and  many  of  the 
yo\ing — who  now  feel  that  the  political  sys- 
tem has  nothing  to  offer  them. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  most  of  whom  have  been  activist  poli- 
tically, have  been  no  less  concerned  about  the 
problems  plaguing  the  political  process  in 
the  United  States.  In  1967,  the  Fund  spon- 
sored the  Independent  blpsirtisan  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  in  the  Electronic 
Era '  to  suggest  reforms  for  campaigning  on 
the  presidential  level.  Its  report,  entitled 
Voters'  Time,  has  served  to  stimulate  debate 
and,  hopefully,  action,  that  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  exposure  of  presidential 
candidates  on  television  as  well  as  greater 
participation  by  the  electorate  In  political 
campaigns. 

The  following  repKjrt  is  an  outgrowth  ol 
the  deliberations  of  the  Fund's  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs.  For  in  reporting  to  the 
Fund,  the  Commission  noted  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  congressional  candidates  "may 
well  be  greater  than  thoee  facing  the  na- 
tional tickets.  "  As  one  who  was  privileged 
to  sit  in  on  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission.  I  can  attest  to  its  own  concern 
about  the  difficulties  of  entry  into  politics 
for  people  who  are  not  rich  or  well-con- 
necsted  and  its  feeling  that  new  ways  must 
be  found  to  broaden  and  expand  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  system. 

As  a  result,  the  Trustees  last  year  ap- 
proved the  setting  up  of  a  Fund  Task  Force 
to  specifically  consider  the  problems  of  con- 
gressional campaign  financing.  We  were  for- 
tunate In  assembling  a  dlstingvilshed  and 
ecumenical  group  who,  collectively,  pos- 
sessed &n  extraordinary  amount  of  experi- 
ence and  information  about  political  cam- 
paigns at  the  congressional  level.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  deeply  committed  Task  Force,  one 
that  was  not  only  aware  of  the  multiple 
problems  Involved  in  congressional  cam- 
paigning but  determined  to  do  something 
constructive  about  them. 

Uke  most  other  F^ind  Task  Forces,  the  re- 
p>ort  of  the  Task  Force  is  accompanied  by  a 
background  p>aper  that  provides  details  and 
outlines  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  un- 
der discussion.  It  was  prepared  by  David 
Rosenbloom,  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment of  MIT,  who  also  served  as  the  Task 
Force's  rapporteur. 

The  Task  Force  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment In  its  willingness  to  devote  time  and 
energy  to  the  assignment.  It  held  spirited 
debatee  on  many  issues  but,  partly  because 
of  the  display  of  cooperative  zeal  on  the  part 
of  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  the  Task  Force  chair- 
man and  a  former  Republican  Congressman, 
and  Nell  Staebler.  its  vice  chairman  and  a 
former  Democratic  Congressman,  and  partly 
because  the  group  as  a  whole  believed  that 
the  problems  required  consensus  solutions, 
there  were  very  few  Instances  where  the 
Task  Force  could  not  come  to  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  proposals  for  reform.  Yet 
their  all  but  unanimous  recommendations 
are  not  watered  down  compromises.  In  al- 
mo6t  every  case,  they  involve  very  real  re- 
forms of  our  electoral  processes. 

The  Fund,  its  Trustees,  and  Its  staff  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  made  by  the  Task  Force  to 
produce  a  provocative,  timely  and  useful  re- 
port. In  this  congressional  campaign  year, 
the  nation's  political  system  will  undergo 
new  pressures  and  strains.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  Task  Force  report  offers  positive 
remedies  for  many  of  the  ills  of  the  system. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE 

The  hoped-for  objective  of  this  report  Is 
simple:  a  fair,  competitive  election  for  every 
seat  In  the  United  States  Congress.  This  ob- 
jective requires  that  a  candidate  have  cu:cess 
to  adequate  resources  to  wage  a  competitive 
campaign.  We  believe  also  that  campaigns 
should  be  financed  in  a  way  that  will  build 
support  for  otir  political  institutions  and 
respect  for  the  political  process. 


There  will  always  be  some  imbalance  be- 
tween candidates  in  an  election.  One  can- 
didate will  have  advantages — well-known 
image.  Issues,  or  events — over  another.  These 
advantages  obviously  cannot  be  eliminated. 
However,  the  imbalance  of  money  and  other 
campaign  resources  which  now  prevents 
many  elections  from  being  competitive  can 
be  reduced. 

At  present,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
tions to  Congress  represent  serious  competi- 
tion, that  is,  Instances  where  the  decision 
rests  on  Jess  than  a  60-40  per  cent  split  of 
vote.  An  overwhelming  proportion  of  elec- 
tions are  won  by  incumbents.  Since  1954  in- 
cumbents have  been  involved  in  3  520  House 
and  224  Senate  primary  or  general  elections. 
They  have  won  92  per  cent  and  85  per  cent 
of  them,  respectively. 

The  growing  success  of  these  incumbents 
at  the  polls  is  closely  related  to  current  pat- 
terns of  congressional  campaign  finance.  In- 
cumbents start  a  campaign  well  ahead  of  the 
challengers  and  usually  stay  ahead.  Incum- 
bency in  Congress  gives  a  f>erson  access  to 
campaign  resources  that  make  his  re-election 
highly  probable.  The  Incumbent  has  the 
natural  advantages  of  experience,  previous 
public  exposure,  and  a  public  record.  Ad- 
ditionally he  has  the  prequlsites  of  office — 
especially  his  staff,  his  offices,  his  almost  un- 
limited free  postage — to  help  his  re-election 
campaign. 

The  Incumbent  also  has  easy  access  to 
large  special  Interest  contributors '  and  to 
the  national  party  campaign  committees. 
Many  incumbents  begin  their  re-election 
campaigns  with  major  pwrtlons  of  their 
funds  already  collected  or  pledged  from 
Washington-based  special  interest  groups. 
Some  incumbents,  especially  those  holding 
important  committee  assignments,  can  mo- 
bilize allies  in  the  federal  bureaucracy  to 
help  their  re-election.  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  can  grant  or  withhold  federal 
contracts,  appointments,  or  other  redeem- 
able political  favors. 

Many  incumbents  benefit  in  stUl  another 
way.  In  setting  House  district  boundaries, 
state  legislatures  often  try  to  protect  the 
incumbents  in  order  to  Increase  the  senior- 
ity of  their  states  congressional  delegation. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  incumbents  win  so 
often.  Many  congressional  elections  are  over 
before  they  begin  because  the  challengers 
simply  cannot  raise  the  resources  they  need 
to  overcome  the  advantages  of  the  incum- 
bents. 

The  cost  of  an  effective  cami>algn  for  Con- 
gress is  rising  rapidly.  Today  a  comf)etiiive 
campaign  for  a  House  seat  can  cost  each  side 
more  than  $100,000,  while  a  Senate  contest 
can  cost  each  campaigner  a  minimum  of 
$250,000  even  in  a  relatively  small  state. 

With  the  exception  of  Incumbents  in 
"safe"  districts,  successful  candidates  for 
Congress  must  either  be  wealthy  or  have 
access  to  large  sums  of  money.  Challengers 
without  such  resources  do  run  for  Congress. 
Most  lose. 

The  rapid  rise  in  cost  can  be  traced  largely 
to  changing  communication  patterns  In  the 
country.  Most  Senate  ceimpalgns  and  many 
House  campaigns  make  heavy  Investments 
in  television  and  radio  time.  In  1966  ex- 
penditures for  all  electoral  advertising  time 
on  television  and  radio  were  $32  million, 
about  1>2  times  what  was  si>ent  in  1962 
A  substantial  portion  of  this  total  was  spent 
on  congressional  campaigns.  If  the  laws  are 
not  changed,  more  than  $60  million  wiU  be 
spent  in  1970. 

Direct  mail  has  long  been  used  by  con- 
gressional candidates  to  communicate  with 
the  voters.  In  recent  yetirs,  however.  It  has 
become  much  more  expensive.  The  cost  of 
first-class   postage   has   doubled    since    1958 
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'  Newton  N.  Minow.  Chairman:  Dean 
Burch;  Thomew  O.  Corcoran;  Alexander 
Heard;  Robert  Price. 


•  We  define  a  special  interest  contributor 
as  any  indlviduaj  or  association  that  has 
limited  objectives  in  politics  and  makes  con- 
tributions to  promote  them. 


and  win  increase  in  1970.  In  addition,  the 
advent  of  computerized  mailing  techniques 
has  made  the  use  of  direct  mall  both  more 
effective  and  more  costly. 

The  easy  availability  of  air  transportation 
is  enabling  more  candidates  to  travel  more. 
Despite  the  growth  of  mass  media  communi- 
cation, candidates  for  Congress  are  making 
more  personal  appearances  at  greater  cost  to 
their  campaigns  than  was  true  In  the  past. 
Some  of  this  travel,  in  fact.  Is  designed  to 
create  events  for  free  publicity  on  news  and 
interview  shows. 

To  make  full  use  of  modem  communica- 
tions techniques  candidates  for  Congress  are 
turning  Increasingly  to  professional  pollsters. 
managers,  public  relations  firms,  and  ad- 
vertising companies.  These  professionals  of- 
ten help  candidates,  but  they  also  add  to  the 
cost  of  a  campaign. 

Despite  the  new  ways  of  reaching  the 
electorate,  too  many  elections  remain  un- 
competitive because  a  significant  number  of 
Americans  do  not  vote.  In  1970  less  than  halt 
of  the  eligible  population  will  vote  In  the 
congressional  elections.'  While  the  total 
number  of  people  participating  in  congres- 
sional elections  has  grown  in  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  been  no  substantial  change 
in  the  proportion  of  the  eligible  poptilatlon 
that  actually  participates  In  congressional 
elections. 

Many  Americans  are  stUl  prevented  from 
voting.  Economic  and  sociail  repression  has 
left  many  black,  poor,  and  uneducated  cit- 
izens afraid  or  unable  to  vote.  Candidates 
who  try  to  make  their  campaigns  competi- 
tive by  registering  and  involving  groups  that 
have  been  denied  the  ballot  have  found  the 
process  expensive  and  frustrating. 

Lengthy  residence  requirements  are  still 
commonly  used  by  some  political  organiza- 
tions to  keep  voter  turnout  low  and  rela- 
tively controlled.  Many  Americans  whose  oc- 
cupations force  them  to  move  frequently  are 
in  fact  disenfranchised.  Others  who  are  away 
from  their  homes  on  election  day  are  disen- 
franchised because  absentee  ballot  provisions 
In  many  states  are  complicated  and  make 
voting  difficult.  Others  do  not  vote  because 
of  indifference  to  the  particular  candidates 
or  to  the  political  sjrstem  itself. 

Voter  frauds  in  some  areas  keep  campvalgns 
uncomp)etltive.  Votes  cast  go  unaccounted, 
votes  may  be  bought,  and  fictitious  votes 
may  be  recorded.  Overcoming  or  eliminating 
these  frauds  is  also  expensive  and  frustrat- 
ing. 

Large  amounts  of  money  and  other  re- 
sources are  now  raised  and  sp>ent,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  would  need  to  be  Bi>ent  if 
all  congressional  elections  were  competitive. 
We  miist  invest  more  money  more  wisely,  to 
balance  the  advantages  of  incumbents,  to 
finance  adequate  access  to  contemporary 
communications,  to  bring  many  excluded 
citizens  into  the  electoral  process,  and  to 
bring  back  those  alienated  from  it. 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  fair  competi- 
tive congressional  elections  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  public  policies  which  regulate 
the  conduct  and  distribution  of  resources  to 
congressional  campaigns. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.  Puhlicizing  campaign  finance 
1.  Full  Disclosure 
We  believe  that  full  public  disclosure  and 
publication  of  all  campaign  distributions  and 
expenditures  are  the  best  disciplines  avail- 
able to  make  campaigns  honest  and  fair.  We 
also  believe  full  public  reporting  will  tell  the 
public    where    political    contributions    are 


'We  define  eligible  population  as  all  those 
citizens  who  have  reached  voting  age.  We  tise 
this  base  because  we  believe  that  everyone 
who  has  reached  voting  age  should  be  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Voting  participation  figures 
would  be  even  lower  if  the  two  million  Amer- 
icans outside  the  country  were  Included. 
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going,  where  they  are  needed,  and  thus  en- 
courage more  {jeople  to  make  contributions 
to  political  campaigns. 

More  than  half  the  money  spent  in  con- 
grefslonal  elections  today  Is  not  reported 
to  the  public  The  federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  requires  candidates  and  committees  to 
file  reports  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures, but  the  law  is  riddled  with  loopholes 
and,  as  a  result,  few  campaigns  are  fully  re- 
ported. In  1968.  182  candidates  for  Congress 
filed  reports  stating  that  they  had  personally 
spent  nothing  and  knew  of  no  committee  ex- 
penditures that  needed  to  be  reported  at  the 
federal  level. 

Some  of  those  who  reported  nothing  at 
the  federal  level  filed  more  complete  cam- 
paign Income  and  sptending  repwrts  with 
state  or  county  agencies.  However,  thirty-one 
states  either  have  no  reporting  laws  or  re- 
quire reports  of  varying  degrees  of  complete- 
ness only  after  an  election.  Almost  no  state 
has  adequate  auditing  or  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  deter  or  uncover  illegal  activities. 
As  a  result  of  the  weaknesses  of  federal  and 
state  laws,  some  candidates  sp>end  more  than 
$1  million  In  their  campaigns  without  re- 
pxjrtlng  any  of  it  to  the  public. 

Total  spending  on  the  1968  congressional 
campaigns  reported  under  the  federal  stat- 
utes totaled  $8,482,857.  Actual  spending  was 
probably  more  than  $50  million.  We  believe 
the  public  has  the  right  to  know  who  Is 
paying  how  much  for  congressional  cam- 
p>algns.  So  long  as  the  public  Is  denied  this 
Information,  beliefs  about  pwUtlcal  finance 
that  undermine  for  otir  pxjlltlcdl  Institutions 
will  persist.  The  routine  failure  of  candi- 
dates for  high  public  office  to  disclose  how 
much  they  spent  In  their  campaigns  and 
where  they  got  the  money  contributes  to 
this  growing  cynicism.  If  resi>ect  for  our 
pKJiltlcal  institutions  is  t»  be  restored,  finance 
regulations  must  be  changed.  The  public 
cannot  be  expjected  to  resp)ect  the  law  when 
those  who  would  be  Its  lawmakers  avoid  or 
break  the  law  to  get  elected. 

Information  about  camp>algn  finance 
should  be  available  to  the  public  in  easily 
comprehended  form  during  the  campaign. 
Both  the  public  and  the  candidates  should  be 
confident  that  attempts  to  conceal  campaign 
contributions  or  expenditures  will  be  Investi- 
gated, expKJsed.  and  penalized. 

At  present,  the  federal  sutute  specifically 
excludes  primary  elections  from  repxjrting 
requirements.  In  many  areas  primaries  are 
more  important  than  general  elections.  We 
believe  that  money  contributed  and  spent  to 
infiuence  the  selection  of  the  party  nominees 
in  a  federal  election  should  be  as  fully  re- 
p»rted  to  the  public  as  the  contributions  and 
expenditures  of  the  election  itself. 

We  recommend  that  every  political  orga- 
nization and  committee  that  spends  money 
or  other  resources  to  Infiuence  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  federal  office  be  reqtUred 
to  register  with  a  federal  elections  commis- 
sion and  to  keep  orderly  and  open  records  of 
its  activities. 

Any  such  organization  or  committee  that 
raises  or  spends  $1,000  or  more  in  any  year 
should  be  required  to  file  a  report  with  a  fed- 
eral elections  commission  quarterly  and 
fifteen  and  five  days  prior  to  a  primary  or 
general  election. 

Reports  should  be  clear,  simple,  and  easy 
for  the  public  to  understand.  They  should 
provide  complete  information  about  the 
source  of  all  contributions,  pledges,  and  new 
or  outstanding  loans;  and  about  the  recipient 
and  purpwse  of  all  expenditures. 

We  recommend  that  firm  and  realistic 
penalties  be  established  and  enforced  to  deter 
late,  inaccurate  repx>rts.  Candidates  and  their 
authorized  agents  should  be  held  respxsnslble 
for  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  repxjrts 
filed  by  their  campaign  committees. 
2.  Federal  Elections  Commission 

No  agency  is  now  resjxjnsible  for  super- 
vising compliance  with  federal  campaign  fi- 


nance regtilatlons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  are  the 
statutory  rep>osltortes  for  campaign  spending 
repKJrts  but  they  do  not  have  the  authority, 
the  staff,  or  the  motivation  to  do  anything 
but  accept  the  reports  that  are  filed.  Further, 
there  is  no  office  that  keeps  records  and  pwo- 
vldes  information  abcnjt  p)olltical  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  of  committees  seek- 
ing to  Influence  federal  elections. 

There  is  no  federal  agency  that  regularly 
investigates  seriotis  charges  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  a  campaign.  Nor  Is  there  any 
agency  competent  to  give  legal  advice  about 
campaign  activities.  We  believe  this  admin- 
istrative void  must  be  filled  If  campaign  fi- 
nance regulations  are  to  be  effective. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
partisan federal  elections  commission  to  ad- 
minister regulations  affecting  federal  cam- 
pjalgns.  The  commission  should  audit  and 
publicize  all  campaign  finance  rep>orts  and 
report  pHJsslble  violations,  Including  late  fill- 
ing, to  the  appropriate  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  action.  The  commission  should  have 
the  staff,  resotirces,  and  independence  to  do 
the  Jobs  assigned  to  it.  It  should  have  the 
px>wer  to  investigate  charges  of  Illegal  ac- 
tivity in  federal  campaigns,  to  subpKena 
evidence,  and  to  establish  uniform  account- 
ing and  repKS^lng  p^rocedures  for  i>oUtlcal 
committees. 

3,  Spending  Limits 

The  traditional  Intent  of  campaign  finance 
regulation  in  the  United  States  has  been  to 
limit  the  size  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  to  prohibit  contributions 
from  certain  sources.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  limits  the  amoimts  candidates  and  po- 
lltlcal  oommlttees  may  s^nd  In  any  one  year 
and  limits  the  contributions  an  individual 
may  make  to  a  political  committee  in  any 
year.  Contributions  from  corjxjratlons, 
unions,  and  government  contractors  are  pro- 
hibited entirely. 

We  do  not  believe  this  policy  of  ceilings  has 
served  the  public  well  because  expenditures 
have  been  neither  limited  nor  disclosed.  The 
limits  now  In  the  law — $6,000  for  a  House 
candidate,  $26,000  for  a  Senate  candidate, 
and  $3  million  a  year  for  a  political  commit- 
tee— are  unreallstlcally  low.  They  do  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  amount  of  c<imp>algn 
spending.  They  are  unenforceable  and  while 
some  members  of  the  Task  Force  would  pre- 
fer legal  limits  we  believe  that  no  workable 
set  of  limits  can  be  devised. 

Many  people  are  concerned  that  candidates 
spend  too  much  in  their  camp)aigns.  At  least 
one  candidate  for  the  House  In  1968  spent 
$2  million  in  the  general  election  alone.  In 
seme  Senate  camp>aigns,  in  the  p>rimary  and 
general  elections,  as  much  as  $5  or  $6  million 
have  been  spent.  Current  laws  have  been  in- 
effective in  preventing  or  disclosing  these 
expenditures. 

If  there  were  full  public  disclosure  and 
publication  of  all  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  during  a  campaign,  the 
voters  themselves  could  better  Judge  whether 
a  candidate  has  spent  too  much.  The  pxdlcy 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  pxjlltical  sys- 
tem from  unbridled  spending  than  legal 
limits  on  the  size  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Some  candidates  probably  spend  too  much, 
but  that  is  not  the  pxiint;  the  larger  prob- 
lem is  that  many  candidates,  especially  chal- 
lengers, do  not  have  enough  money  for  their 
election  caaap>aigns. 

We   recommend   that   all   spending   limits 
for  congressional  camp»algns  be  eliminated. 
4.  Limits  on  Individual  Contributions 

This  Task  F\>rce  was  concerned  that  re- 
moving all  limits  on  individual  contributions 
to  political  committees  might  open  the  pros- 
pect of  rich  individuals  buying  federal  elec- 
tions. We  would  like  to  pwotect  our  px>lltlcal 
system  from  that  threat.  The  Task  Force 
agreed  that  neither  rich  candidates  spend- 
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ing  their  own  money,  nor  rich  contributors 
supporting  a  candidate  should  be  allowed 
to  have  undue  Influence  on  elections.  F^ill 
disclosure  will  warn  the  voter*  when  such 
an  attempt  Is  being  made. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  prohibits  In- 
dividuals from  giving  more  than  $5,000  to 
a  political  committee  In  any  year.  This  law 
has  not  deterred  p>eople  who  wanted  to  make 
large  contributions  to  candidates.  They 
simply  give  their  contributions  to  several 
comniittees  supf)orting  the  same  candidate. 

Gifts,  including  political  contributions, 
of  more  than  $3,000  to  any  single  recipient 
in  any  year  are  subject  to  the  gift  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  internal  revenue  code.  This 
may  t>e  a  more  effective  restraint  on  Individ- 
ual contributions  than  the  limit  in  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Several  members  of  the  Task  Force  fa- 
vor a  limit  on  the  amount  an  individual. 
Including  the  candidate  himself,  may  con- 
tribute to  a  campaign.  Mrs.  Mary  Zon  and 
Thomas  B.  Cvirtis  t>elieve  that  such  a  limit 
should  be  enacted  and  can  be  enforced. 
However,  we  were  unable  to  prescribe  an 
effective  device  for  enforcing  such  a  recom- 
mendation. 

We  considered  recommending  a  $5,000 
limit  on  individual  contributions  even 
though  it  might  not  be  fully  enforceable. 
But  since  we  believe  one  of  the  principal 
challenges  of  our  electoral  system  is  to  re- 
store its  credibility  with  large  numbers  of 
the  American  people,  we  were  reluctant  to 
recommend  anything  that  we  did  not  think 
could  be  enforced.  Moreover,  we  feel  that 
unreported  large  contributions  are  much 
more  of  a  danger  than  large  contributions 
that  are  publicly  reported. 

The  principal  burden  for  reporting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures  ought 
to  be  borne  by  campaign  organizations. 
However,  reports  from  individuals  who  con- 
tribute subsrtantial  amounts  of  money  to 
politics  will  serve  as  a  valuable  addition  and 
cross-check  to  these  reports. 

We  recommend  that  limits  on  the  size  of 
individual  contributions  to  political  com- 
mittees be  eliminated. 

We  recommend  that  individuals  who  con- 
tribute more  than  $5,000  in  a  yesir  to  federal 
candidates  and  political  committees  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  with  a  federal  elec- 
tions commission  listing  the  date,  recipient, 
and  amount  of  all  contributions  (including 
purchases  of  tickets  to  fund-raising  events), 
pledges  and  loans  of  $100  or  more,  and  the 
aggregate  total  of  all  contributions  of  less 
than  $100.  Such  donors  should  be  required 
to  certify  that  they  have  contributed  their 
own  money  and  that  they  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed in  any  way. 

5.  Ban  on  Contributions  from  Corporations, 
Unions.  Trade  Associations,  and  Govern- 
ments Contractors 

Corporations,  unions,  and  government  con- 
tractors are  now  prohibited  from  making 
contributions  to  federal  campaigns.  Several 
ways  have  been  developed  to  evade  this  pro- 
hibition. In  the  past,  however,  there  have 
been  only  sporadic  efforts  to  enforce  this 
ban 

But  we  believe  that  corporations,  unions, 
trade  associations,  and  government  contrac- 
tors are  unacceptable  as  sources  of  money 
and  resources  for  federal  campaigns.  Con- 
tributions from  these  sources  create  too 
many  potential,  ethical  problems  for  both 
the  contributors  and  the  recipients.  We  be- 
lieve candidates  should  guard  against  such 
contributions.  When  Illegal  contributions  are 
discovered  and  prosecuted,  the  names  of  the 
candidates  who  received  them  should  be  re- 
leased to  the  public.  This  has  not  happened 
in  the  recent  prosecutions. 

Mrs.  Zon  objects  to  the  equation  of  unions 
and  corporations  because  of  their  whole  pur- 
pose, constituencies,  and  methods  of  adopt- 
ing and  administering  policies. 


We  recommend  corporate  and  union  non- 
partisan efforts  to  encourage  employees  and 
members  to  contribute  personal  money  and 
time  to  political  campaigns  and  parties.  We 
encourage  corporations  and  unions  to  expand 
these  activities.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  financing  them  with  regular  op- 
erating funds. 

We  recommend  that  current  prohibitions 
against  corporate,  union,  and  goverrunent 
contractor  contributions  to  federal  cam- 
paigns be  continued  and  vigorously  enforced. 
When  a  corporation,  union,  association,  or 
contractor  is  prosecuted  for  making  illegal 
contributions  to  federal  campaigns  the 
names  of  candidates  who  received  such  con- 
tributions should  be  released  to  the  public. 

We  recommend  that  nonpartisan  pwlltlcal 
solicitation  programs  financed  by  corporate 
and  union  operating  funds  be  encouraged. 

6.  A  Single  Responsible  Campaign  Committee 
A  common  way  for  candidates  and  their 

managers  to  avoid  the  current  limitations  on 
spending  and  reporting  Is  to  establish  many 
committees  to  finance  and  organize  a  single 
campaign.  This  procedure  usually  obscures 
information  about  the  amount  and  sources 
of  money  spent  in  their  campaigns.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  elimination  of  contributing 
and  spending  limits  removes  any  possible 
Justification  for  the  establishment  of  mul- 
tiple financial  structures  for  any  congres- 
sional election  campaign.  To  simplify  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  funds  and  use  of 
money  being  spent  in  any  campaign,  only 
one  official  campaign  committee  should  be 
established. 

We  know  that  many  candidates  and  man- 
agers believe  it  is  useful  to  organize  their 
campaigns  around  many  specialized  commit- 
tees. We  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  proliferation  of  political  committees  un- 
less this  practice  is  carried  out  to  evade  the 
law  and  c^bscure  financial  data.  This  recom- 
mendation would  not  stop  truly  Independent 
committees  supporting  a  candidate  from 
being  set  up. 

The  majority  of  the  task  force  members 
believe  that  if  this  recommendation  is  to 
be  effective,  individual  contributors  should 
make  all  of  their  contributions  to  one  com- 
mittee. Nell  Staebler  and  Charles  Barr  are 
concerned  that  limiting  individuals  In  this 
manner  is  impractical  and  many,  in  fact, 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  broadening  the  base 
of  campaign  givers. 

We  recommend  that  all  candidates  for  fed- 
eral office  be  required  to  designate  one  offi- 
cial campaign  committee.  All  subsidiary  and 
specialized  committees  should  be  resfxansi- 
ble  to  the  official  campaign  committee  which 
shall  file  all  required  income  and  spending 
reports  for  the  entire  campaign.  Individuals 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  contribu- 
tions to  more  than  one  committee  orga- 
nized specifically  to  support  the  same  candi- 
date. 

//.  Increasing  participation 

7.  Tax  Credit  for  Individual  Contributions 
We  believe  the  best  political  finance  sys- 
tem would  be  one  based  on  relatively  small 
contributions  from  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
The  number  of  small  givers  (under  $100). 
especially  to  the  Republican  party,  has  been 
growing  substantially.  We  think  this  desir- 
able trend  should  be  encouraged. 

A  modest  tax  credit  for  small  political 
contributors  probably  will  Increase  their 
number  for  two  reasons.  For  one  thing,  the 
availability  of  the  credit  itself  will  enable 
many  more  people  to  afford  a  small  contribu- 
tion. For  another,  a  government  tax  credit 
win  make  political  contributions  more  re- 
spectable. Many  people  are  still  reluctant  to 
contribute  to  politics  because  th»y  think 
there  is  something  "wrong"  with  political 
finance. 

Only  about  8  per  cent  of  Americans  said 
they   had    made    political    contributions    In 


1968.  Polls  Indicate,  however,  that  many  more 
would  have  given  If  they  had  been  asked.  We 
believe  that  a  tax  credit  will  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  candidates  and  parties  to  raise 
more  money  In  small  amounts,  provided  they 
do  a  better  Job  of  solicitation.  We  urge  the 
parties  to  cooperate  with  other  Institutions 
In  the  society  to  train  more  competent  party 
officials  and  workers. 

We  have  recommended  a  tax  credit  rather 
than  a  deduction  because  deductions  favor 
higher  bracket  taxpayers.  Our  approach 
builds  In  the  element  of  personal  involve- 
ment, by  allowing  a  credit  for  only  part  of 
the  contributions. 

We  recommend  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $25 
($50  on  a  Joint  return)  for  50  per  cent  of 
contributions  made  during  a  year  to  political 
committees. 

8.  Pull  Voter  Registration 
While  some  Improvement  has  been  made 
In  removing  Impediments  to  voting,  we  be- 
lieve the  nation  must  take  a  much  more 
positive  approach  to  insure  that  every  citi- 
zen who  reaches  voting  age  is  registered  to 
vote.  We  believe  national  voter  registration 
financed  by  the  federal  government  would 
strengthen  our  democratic  system  and  re- 
move this  financial  burden  from  individual 
candidates,  parties,  and  other  private  orga- 
nizations. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  simple  and  universal  pattern  for  complete 
voter  registration,  including  citizens  who  are 
abroad.  This  should  be  carried  out  through 
a  new  unit  in  one  of  the  federal  agencies  or 
through  subsidies  to  states  that  adopt  model 
uniform  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Voters'  Information 
We  believe  voter  participation  and  elec- 
toral competition  would  be  Increased  if  all 
voters  were  given  full  information  about  the 
electoral  process,  such  as  the  hours  and 
places  of  voting  and  use  of  the  absentee 
ballot. 

We  believe  this  should  be  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Some  states  already  mail  such 
information  to  their  voters  about  the  elec- 
tion procedures  and  the  candidates  and  Is- 
sues on  the  ballot.  This  practice  should  be 
expanded  so  that  each  voter  receives  official 
Information  about  the  election  and  his  vot- 
ing rights.  We  feel  the  states  are  best  able 
to  gather  and  distribute  this  Information  to 
the  voters.  This  activity  should  be  supported 
by  postal  subsidies. 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment provide  postage  for  voters'  information 
material  prepared  by  each  state.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  free  post.ige  such  material  should 
Include  facts  about  voters'  rights  and  the 
federal  elections  on  the  ballot. 

10.  Postal  Privileges  for  National  Party 
Committees 

We  believe  a  slight  change  in  federal  policy 
would  encourage  our  political  parties  to  com- 
municate with  their  members  more  frequent- 
ly. With  regular  communication  they  could 
recruit  new  people  as  volunteers  and  donors. 
Regular  political  communication  from  the 
parties  might  ease  the  financial  and  physical 
burdens  congressional  candidates  now  face 
every  two  years  in  searching  out  and  activat- 
ing their  party's  members.  Further,  reduced 
postage  would  encourage  parties  to  expand 
direct  mail  solicitation  of  small  gifts. 

We  recommend  that  national  committees 
of  political  parties  (defined  as  having  had 
congressional  candidates  in  one-half  of  the 
states  in  the  most  recent  or  current  congres- 
sional election)  be  allowed  to  use  the  lowest 
postal  rate  available  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

///.  Increasing  competition 
11.  Use  of  Congressional  Facilities 

A  better  balance  of  resources  between  in- 
cumbents and  challengers  would  produce 
genuinely  competitive  contests  for  the  Con- 
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gress.  One  metins  which  we  considered  for 
correcting  this  imbalance  is  fall  cash  subsi- 
dies for  political  campaigns. 

We  decided  not  to  recommend  this  ap- 
proach because  we  think  It  could  lead  to 
less  political  participation.  Broad-based  fimd 
raising  by  political  parties  and  candidates  Is 
a  more  effective  way  to  achieve  greater  par- 
ticipation. F^irthermore,  If  candidates  got 
money  directly  from  the  government  the 
parties  might  be  even  weaker  than  they  are 
now,  and  their  ability  to  organize  govern- 
ment might  erode  even  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  parties  alone  got  the  government 
subsidies,  their  power  would  increase  Inordi- 
nately and  the  balance  between  a  candidate's 
Independence  and  his  party  loyalty  would  be 
threatened. 

Our  objective  of  more  competitive  elec- 
tions can  be  accomplished  through  new  fed- 
eral policies  that  would  prevent  incumbents 
from  using  their  public  office  for  campaign 
purposes  and  which  would  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  all  candidates  for  Congress.  Many 
members  now  use  their  congressional  offices 
to  plan  and  conduct  their  re-election  cam- 
paigns. Congressional  staff  members  often 
sp>end  slgrnlficant  amounts  of  time  working 
on  their  next  election.  Hometown  offices  of 
members  of  Congress  sometimes  serve  as  cam- 
paign headquarters. 

Members  of  Congress  often  use  the  exten- 
sive radio  and  television  recording  facilities 
In  the  Capitol  to  tai>e  politically  oriented 
messages  for  broadcast  in  their  campaigns. 
The  postal  franking  prUilege  has  at  times 
been  abused  for  political  mailings. 

Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  ask 
staff  people  to  work  on  campaigns.  But  we 
t>elleve  these  people  should  leave  the  federal 
payroll  during  the  campaign  and  be  paid  by 
the  campaign  organization.  This  would  put 
the  incumbent  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
challenger  who  must  pay  his  staff  from  cam- 
paign funds.  Similarly,  incumbents  should 
not  be  allowed  to  use  government  facilities 
and  equipment  to  plan  and  organize  their 
campaigns.  They  should  maintain  separate 
campaign  facilities  paid  for  by  their  cam- 
paign organization. 

We  recommend  that  a  federal  elections 
commission  enforce  rules  that  will  prevent 
members  of  Congress  from  using  their  staff, 
office,  and  communications  facilities  to  plan 
and  run  their  re-election  campaigns. 

12.  Postal  Allowance  for  Candidates 

It  would  be  relatively  cheap  for  the  federal 
government  to  give  each  candidate  for  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  put  a  piece  of  his 
own  literature  into  the  hands  of  each  voter. 
While  we  are  dealing  here  only  with  the  gen- 
eral election  we  realize  that  in  some  areas 
the  primary  is  still  the  most  ImpKirtant  arena 
In  an  electoral  competition.  If  our  recom- 
mendation proves  to  be  as  useful  as  we  think 
It  will,  it  could  easily  be  extended  to  candi- 
dates in  primary  elections. 

We  recommend  that  every  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  general  elec- 
tion be  entitled  to  one  free  mall  delivery  to 
each  voter  in  his  constituency. 

13.  Access  to  Television  and  Radio 
The  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934 

authorizes  licenses  to  use  but  not  to  own 
the  airwaves.  We  believe  the  airwaves  belong 
to  the  people.  We  believe  It  to  be  proper 
public  policy  to  assure  candidates  for  federal 
office  the  right  to  use  television  and  radio  to 
communicate  with  their  constituents  during 
an  election. 

To  implement  this  policy,  legally  qualified 
candidates  mtist  be  granted  reasonable  re- 
quests to  buy  television  and  radio  time.  Some 
broadcasters  refuse  all  political  candidates 
the  right  to  buy  time.  David  Jones  recom- 
mends that  broadcasters  be  prohibited  from 
denying  a  legally  qualified  candidate  any 
reasonable  request  for  time  he  may  wish  to 
purchase  In  general  or  primary  elections. 
He  opposes  mandating  that  broadcasters  sell 


time  at  discounted  prices.  The  other  Task 
Force  members  believe  that  brockdcasters 
should  be  required  to  sell  time  at  reduced 
prices  to  provide  access  to  television  and 
radio  to  candidates  of  modest  means. 

In  metropolitan  areas  television  and  radio 
stations  encompass  several  House  districts. 
In  these  areas  television  and  radio  are  not 
effective  campaign  tools,  at  any  price,  and 
we  do  not  encourage  candidates  to  use  them. 
We  are  therefore  against  mandating  free  time 
for  all  congressional  candidates.  We  have 
limited  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  assuring 
candidates  access  to  television  advertising 
and  jKilltical  programming  at  reasonable 
prices.  We  believe  more  intensive  study  of 
the  political  uses  of  television  Is  needed  to 
insure  that  this  important  public  resovirce 
is  used  to  Increase  the  quality  of  public 
knowledge  and  debate  on  Important  Issues. 
For  example,  we  think  there  should  be  much 
more  comparative  examination  of  the  uses, 
Impact,  and  effects  of  various  formats  as 
I>olitical  communication  tools. 

The  study  of  presidential  television  cam- 
paigning conducted  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 
in  the  Electronic  Era  (Voters'  Time)  was 
useful.  We  urge  that  new  studies  of  the  im- 
pact and  effects  of  television  at  all  levels  of 
the  p)olltical  system  be  conducted. 

We  recommend  that  commercial  broad- 
casters be  required  to  sell  reasonable 
amounts  of  prime  and  other  time  to  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  Congress. 

We  recommend  that  commercial  broad- 
casters be  required  to  charge  all  legally  quaJ- 
Ifled  candidates  for  Congress  for  such  politi- 
cal time  as  they  buy  In  general  and  primary 
elections  at  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
lowest  charge  made  to  any  commercial  ad- 
vertiser for  such  time,  provided  that  broad- 
casters may  then,  for  federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses, deduct  amounts  equal  to  the  dollar 
value  of  such  dlscotmts  to  candidates  from 
their  total  taxable  income. 

14.  Potential  of  Cable  Television 
Multichannel   cable   television    Is   coming 

into  wide  use  throughout  the  cotmtry.  Be- 
catise  cable  television  is  highly  flexible  and 
can  deliver  programs  to  limited  geographic 
areas  such  as  congressional  districts,  ground 
rules  for  the  design  and  use  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems  ought  to  provide  for  effective 
use  of  this  meditun  for  political  communi- 
cation. 

We  recommend  that  In  formulating  regula- 
tions for  the  use  of  multichannel  cable 
television,  the  F.C.C.  take  due  regard  of  the 
tremendotis  political  value  cable  television 
will  provide  in  campaigns  within  limited 
geographical  constituencies.  Regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of  cable  television  should  al- 
low for  maximum  use  of  these  facilities  for 
political  commu-iicatlon. 

IV.  Organizing  reform 

15.  A  Select  Committee  of  Congress 
Under    current    congressional    procedtires 

recommendations  for  improving  the  system 
of  congressional  campaign  finance  fall  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  several  different  commit- 
tees. We  believe  prospects  for  comprehen- 
sive exEimlnatlon  and  reform  of  our  cam- 
paign finance  procedures  will  be  Improved 
If  one  committee  of  the  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  examine  all  of  the  Important 
regulatory,  financial,  and  communications 
asi>ect8  of  federal  election  campaigns. 

We  recommend  that  a  select  committee  of 
the  Congress  be  appointed  to  study  and 
recommend  legislation  that  will  improve  con- 
gressional campaign  finance  practices. 

16.  An  Investigating  Committee  for  the 
1970  Congressional  Elections 

If  past  reporting  practice  Is  any  indica- 
tion of  what  will  happen  in  1970,  the  public 
will  not  be  provided  with  adequate  informa- 
tion about  the  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns.  If  changes  in  reporting  are  not 


made  between  now  and  the  elections, 
more  than  half  the  money  spent  will 
go  unreported.  Even  if  a  thorough  study  is 
made  afterward,  much  information  aoout 
campaign  practices  wlU  remain  unknown  be- 
cause campaign  organizations  and  records 
often  disperse  quickly  after  the  election. 

We  recommend  that  a  special  investigating 
subcommittee  be  in  operation  throughout  the 
1970  congressional  election  campaigns  to 
gather  Information  about  the  financing  of 
campaigns  while  they  are  taking  place.  The 
subcommittee  shoxild  make  information 
about  the  sources  and  uses  of  campaign 
funds  available  to  the  public. 


A  BILL  TO  PRESCRIBE  THE  MEAS- 
UREMENT OF  FULL-TIME  TRAIN- 
ING FOR  APPRENTICESHIP  OR 
OTHER  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  veterans 
participating  in  apprenticeship  or  on- 
the-job  training  programs  under  the  GI 
bill  and  from  labor  leadei^  as  well,  call- 
ing my  attention  to  an  apparent  inequity 
in  the  law  with  respect  to  these  types  of 
training. 

Existing  law  provides  that  full-time 
training  for  apprenticeship  and  on-the- 
job  training  programs  will  consist  of  the 
number  of  hours  which  constitute  the 
standard  workweek  of  the  training  estab- 
lishment but  not  less  than  35  hours,  un- 
less a  lesser  number  is  established 
through  bona  fide  collective  bargaining. 
The  law  further  requires  that  payments 
C8U1  be  made  only  after  receipt  of  a  certi- 
fication showing  that  the  veteran  was 
pursuing  his  program  throughout  the 
period  being  certified  and  payment  may 
not  be  authorized  for  any  day  of  absence 
in  excess  of  30  days  in  a  12-month  period. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
training  on  the  job  is  subject  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  individual  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather.  There  may  be  periods  during  a 
month  when  full  utilization  of  the  work 
force  is  not  being  had,  and  other  months 
when  the  normal  work  hours  are 
exceeded. 

One  of  the  many  communications  I 
have  received  best  outlines  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  trader  the  existing  law. 
This  letter  is  from  Mr.  Doyle  W  Durbin, 
Sr.,  an  official  of  Local  2  of  Indiana  of 
the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  &  Plasterers  In- 
ternational Union  of  America.  Mr.  Doyle 
is  secretary  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committee,  and  writes  In 
part  as  follows: 

Under  the  present  setup  if  an  apprentice 
should  miss  more  than  the  allotted  hours  or 
days  work  even  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
then  his  monthly  benefit  check  Is  reduced  In 
amount.  Being  a  bricklayer  apprentice  means 
that  these  young  people  work  outdoors  ap- 
proximately ninety  percent  of  the  time.  Dur- 
ing early  spring  rains  or  a  real  severe  winter 
such  as  the  one  we  Just  experienced,  it  would 
be  possible  that  these  people  could  miss  days, 
and  even  weeks  of  work  because  of  the 
weather  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
It  is  my  contention  that  during  these  pe- 
riods of  reduced  income  is  the  time  when 
these  people  need  assistance  most  and  not  a 
reduction  In  their  monthly  benefit  check. 
These  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  a 
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related  training  program  which  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  whole  apprentlcoshlp  program. 
Accurate  attendance  records  are  kept  for  this 
school  and  It  Is  my  contention  that  these 
records,  along  with  a  monthly  report  of  prog- 
ress and  performance  on  the  job  should  be 
xised  to  determine  eligibility.  It  is  clearly 
understood  by  this  office  that  there  must  be 
rules  and  regulations  to  help  administer  any 
law.  and  that  any  undue  absenteeism  should 
be  dealt  with  and  penalized  accordingly.  In 
my  opinion  to  penalize  these  people  for  a 
contmion  that  they  cannot  control  Is  unjust. 

Mr:  Speaker.  I  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter at  some  length  and  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  will  alleviate  the 
problems  presented  by  Mr.  Durbin  and 
others.  This  bill  provides  that  the  num- 
ber of  hours  recognized  as  constituting 
full-time  training  for  apprenticeship  or 
on-the-job  training  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard workweek  of  the  training  establish- 
ment, but  not  less  than  30  hours,  unless 
a  lesser  number  is  established  through 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining.  However, 
120  hours  per  month  that  are  creditable 
toward  the  requirements  of  the  trainee's 
occupational  objective  shall  be  consid- 
ered full-lime  training  for  payment  pur- 
poses. Certifications  of  attendance  shall 
t)e  based  on  the  trainee's  presence  rath- 
er than  his  absence  and  would  include  a 
certification  by  the  establishment  that 
the  trainee  has  not  interrupted  his 
training  and  is  considered  to  be  In  full- 
time  apprenticeship  training.  Fewer  than 
120  hours  per  month  of  training  will 
proportionately  reduce  the  monthly 
benefit. 

Under  mj*  bUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  train- 
ee's normal  progression  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  these  reduced  at- 
tendance requirements  and  his  training 
would  not  be  affected  so  long  as  he  is 
engaged  in  training  for  a  minimal  num- 
ber of  hours  each  month.  The  reduction 
of  the  standard  measurement  of  full- 
time  apprenticeship  training  would  make 
allowances  for  absences  because  of  ill- 
ness, weather,  job  conditions  and  other 
types  of  reduced  op)€rations  in  a  realistic 
approach  to  reporting  for  benefit  pay- 
ment purposes. 

The  text  cf  the  bill  follows :  i 

H.R.  17960 
K  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  measurement 
of  full-time  training  for  apprenticeship  or 
other  en-Job  training:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o1  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confess  assembled.  That  section  1681 
(b)  (2)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "de- 
gree" the  following:  "(excluding  programs  of 
apprenticeship  and  programs  of  other  on-Job 
training  authorized  by  section  1683  of  this 
title)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1683(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

I  a)  striking  out  "(b)  '•  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)(1)";  and 

(b)  adding  a  new  clause  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  any  month  In  which  an  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  a  program  of  other  on-job  training 
falls  to  complete  120  hours  of  training  In 
such  month,  the  monthly  training  assistance 
allowance  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)(1)  ol 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  proportionately 
In  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  hours 
worked  bears  to  120  hours  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  8  hours." 


Sec.  3.  Section  1684(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  ( 3 ) : 

(b)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof"; 
and";  and 

(c)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(5i  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a  pro- 
gram of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  program  when  the  eligi- 
ble %'eteran  Is  required  to  work  the  number 
of  hours  constituting  the  standard  workweek 
of  the  training  establishment,  but  a  work- 
week of  less  than  thirty  hours  shall  not  be 
considered  to  constitute  full-time  training 
unless  a  lesser  number  of  hours  has  been 
established  as  the  standard  workweek  for 
the  particular  establishment  through  bona 
fide  collective  bargaining." 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  do- 
ing renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  Na- 
tion. The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  cereal  flour.  In  1966 
the  United  States  produced  1,474,000 
metric  tons  of  cereal  flour  compared  to 
437,000  metric  tons  produced  by  West 
Germany,  the  second-ranked  nation. 


CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  SUMMER  JOBS 
FOR  YOUTH 

(Mr.  TAPT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  week- 
end, the  Nixon  administration  urged 
passage  of  an  additional  $50  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps'  summer  jobs  program. 

It  gave  even  greater  recognition  to  the 
critical  need  for  jobs  for  youths  in  our 
cities. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Congress  take 
immediate  action  on  a  larger  amount  of 
$100  million,  even  if  this  means  deferring 
other  programs,  and  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  that  effect. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  summer 
jobs  for  14-  to  21-year-olds.  It  takes  $445 
per  trainee  for  the  Youth  Corps'  10-week 
summer  program.  And  unless  we  come 
up  with  the  needed  dollars,  thousands  of 
students  across  the  country,  especially  in 
disadvantaged  areas,  will  be  out  of  work, 
roaming  the  streets,  with  httle  or  noth- 
ing to  do. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  sin  additional 
6,000  jobs  are  needed  in  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  alone. 

The  summer  jobs  program  has  been 
one  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps' 
most  successful  projects.  A  major  pur- 
pose of  the  summer  program  has  been 
to  aid  disadvantaged  youths  with  on- 
the-job  training,  encouraging  many  to 
remain  in  high  school. 

While  the  Nation's  overall  imem- 
ployment  rate  has  reached  approxi- 
mately 5  percent,  teenage  jobless  figures 
reached  15.7  percent  in  April.  Even 
more  critical,  the  jobless  rate  for  black 
teenagers  was  32.7  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 
This  is  totally  unacceptable. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  I  have  per- 
sonally contacted  high  ranking  Labor 
Department  ofQcials.  to  urge  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  appropriated  for  sum- 
mer jobs  in  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and 
Cincinnati.  Hopefully,  passage  of  the 
administration's  $50  million  request 
would  enable  such  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  be  made. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee)  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Felly,  for  the  week  of  June  15  to 
June  19.  on  account  of  hearings  of  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee  of  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  other 
business  in  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  > ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  oflQcial 
business. 

Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert >.  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  tc 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Howard*,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Browtj  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Blatnik  and  to  include  certain 
letters  during  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  15712  with 
reference  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  to  extend  his  re- 
marks following  those  of  Mr.  Hosmer  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  today  during  colloquy 
with  Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Randall  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution 976  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.   ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Bxtrton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.    GXTBSER. 

Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 
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Mr.  GtJDE. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  ScoTT. 
Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hosmer  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wright  in  14  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Patten  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDDJO. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KlLuczYNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


■  ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.;  and 

H.R.  15166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  otliea: 
purposes. 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  repwrted  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  5,  1970,  present 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12619.  To  amend  section  11  of  an  act 
approved  August  4,  1950  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  siccordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, Jime  9,  1970,  at  12  o'cltxk  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion authorizing  military  grant  assistance  to 
a  country  In  Asia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  ASalrs. 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Mlnot  extension,  Garrison  diversion  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  NJD.,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9(a)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-347) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflalrs  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  Ultistratlons. 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  held  March  16-17,  1970  (H.  Doc. 
No.  91-346) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2118.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
btisiness  Arms  for  July  1969  through  March 
1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CJturency. 

2119.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  foundation,  for  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-11; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Investigation  of  "preselected  win- 
ners" sweepstakes  promotions  (Rept.  No.  gi- 
ll 62).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R  17970.  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  gi- 
ll 63).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  17950.  A  bill  to  establish  and  develop 


the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.R.  17951.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  Is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R,    17952.    A    blU    to    amend    the    TarlH 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.    17953.   A  bUl   making  an   additional 
appropriation  to  carry  out  summer  employ- 
ment programs  for  youths  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of   1964  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17954.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  atteick  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  QUILLBN: 
H.R.  17955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R,  17956.  A  bill  to  define  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for  himself.   Mr. 

Leggett,    Mr.    Robests,    Mr.    Lujan, 

Mr.    HORTON,    Mr.    McKnxally,    Mr. 

Hathawat,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho, 

Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  McClxtrx)  : 

H.R.  17967.  A  bUl  to  establish  procedures 

for   benefit   evaluation   of  proposed   Federal 

and  federally  assisted  water  and  related  land 

resoiu-ces   developments;    to   the   Committee 

on  I>ubllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Adair,   Mr.   Atres,   Mr.   Baring, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Den- 
net,  Mr.  EowARos  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   DoRN,   Mr.   DtrLSKi, 
Mr.   Duncan,   Mr.   Halet,   Mr.   Hal- 
PESN,    Mrs.    Heckxer    of    Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  SATrERriELD, 
Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Teagttk  of   Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  17958.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  to  liber- 
alize certain  criteria  for  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  widows   for  benefits   under  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
UR.  17959.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJl.  17960.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  (Tode,  to  prescribe  the 
measurement  of  full-time  training  for  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Aflalrs. 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUK: 
H.R.  17961.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  JACOBS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiKVA)  : 
H.R.  17962.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Architect:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  17963.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  com- 
putation of  certain  veterans'  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  17964.  A  bill  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional  amount  to  carry  out  section  102  of 
the    Manpower    Development    and    Training 
Act  of   1962;    to  the   Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  17965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  En- 
vironment Corps  to  help  Federal  agencies 
and  local  units  of  government  In  meeting 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dehwimski)  : 
HM.  17966.  A  bill  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R.  17970.    A    bin    making    appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  J  Res.  1250.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  20,   1970,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week",   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McCLORY : 
H.J.  Res.  1251.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning August  2,  1970,  and  ending  August  8, 
1970,  as  "Professional  Photography  Week  In 
America";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Broomfieuj,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Vander  J  act)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  657.  Concurrent  resolution  the 
Congress  reaffirms  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  consultation  with  the  President  on 
matters   affecting   grave   national    issues   of 
war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  1065.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.  Res.  1066.  Resolution  to  set  an  expend- 
iture  limitation  on   the  American  military 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  1067   Resolution  on  Earth  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


T.  Fitzwater;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  17968.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  certain  silver-dealer  claimants  by  author- 
izing the  sale  of  silver  bullion;  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.R.  17969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vic- 
toria E.  Doles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

398.  By  the  SPEAKER :  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  oil  drilling  sanctuaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

399.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Alaska  Native  land  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

400.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the  comple- 
tion of  Interstate  95  in  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland: 

HR.   17967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XX, 

504.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  racism; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— J/o/irfay,  June  8,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  B. 
Spong,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  week  grant  to  us  here  a  taste 
for  that  which  Ls  spiritual  and  sacred  so 
that  all  we  do  which  is  temporal  and 
secular  may  be  in  accord  with  Thy  will. 
Grant  that  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  if  there 
be  anything  which  is  unselfish  and  gen- 
erous, if  there  be  anything  which  Thou 
wilt  accept  and  reward,  may  we  think  on 
these  things. 

Guide  our  Nation,  O  Lord,  through 
these  perilous  days  and  vexing  problems 
to  an  era  of  lasting  peace  and  world 
brotherhood. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form my  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  5,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  'Mr.  Russell ). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter; 

U.S.  Senatt, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  June  8, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  a 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VUI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  unobjected-to  bills  un- 
der rule  Vm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  >  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  YoTmc)  is  recog- 
nized for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  some  in- 
sertions? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes,  indeed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  914. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  14306)  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-913),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

This  bill  would  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority for  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments as  provided  by  section  316  of  the  Agri- 
cultural ATdJustment  Act  of  1938.  At  present 
section  316  is  applicable  to  the  1962  through 
1970  crops.  The  bill  would  also — 

(1)  Subject  such  leasing  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that  it  will 
not  impair  the  operation  of  the  marketing 
quota  or  price  support  program: 

(2)  Extend  such  authority  to  permit  leas- 
ing of  type  53  tobacco  and  to  permit  leasing 
to  any  farm  of  up  to  10  acres  of  types  42,  43, 
and  44  tobacco  (Ohio  cigar-flUer) ; 

(3)  Except  dark  air-cured,  fire-cured,  and 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobaccos  from  section  316, 
since  broader  anhority  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  those  kinds  o,'"  *obacco  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 318: 

(4)  Extend  the  maximum  duration  of 
leases  to  5  years  (from  1  year). 

In  addition  the  bill  would  repeal  section 
316(g)  (which  provided  for  late  filing  of 
transfers  of  1962  allotments  and  Is  no  longer 
applicable ) ,  and  make  purely  technical 
changes  in  section  317(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  section  703  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  These 
changes  have  no  substantive  eftect  and  their 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  surplusage. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR AIKEN  AT  MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE,  VERMONT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  1st  of  June  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
senior  Republican  in  this  body,  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Middlebury,  Vt.  On  that  momentous 
occasion  Senator  Aiken  delivered  a  com- 
mencement address  wliich  as  usual,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Would  that  we  had  more  men  with  the 
down-to-earth  philosophy  of  George 
AncEN.  Would  that  we  had  more  people 
with  his  commonsense,  his  outstanding 
integrity,  his  great  ability,  and  his  deep 
humility.  He  really  represents  New  Eng- 
land in  the  oldtime  sense,  and  there  are 
not  many  left  like  George  Aiken. 

I  ask  unam'mous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  commencement  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  be  incorpo- 
rated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Address  of  Senator  George  D.  Aiken 

Many  years  ago.  I  came  to  Middlebury  fre- 
quently to  meet  with  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  this  area. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  farmer  and  fruit 
grower. 

Then  something  happened  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  a  polltlelan — or  siiould 
I  say  public  servant — holding  public  offices  In 
my  home  town  of  Putney,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  finally  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  two  callings — 
agricultural  and  political. 

In  either  category,  if  you  don't  watch  out. 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  dirt  on  your  hands  but 
the  dirt  acquired  through  working  with  soil 
Is  more  easily  washed  off. 

I  would  not  for  a  minute  presume  to  tell 
you  that  there  are  no  politicians — as  well  as 
people  in  other  walks  of  life — who  get  dirt  on 
their  hands  which  will  not  wash  off. 

I  only  mention  this  because  we  are  con- 
tinually bombarded  by  self-proclaimed  pub- 
lic philosophers  who  equate  goodness  with 
getting  back  to  the  soil — and  all  that  Is  evil 
with  political  pursuits. 

It  Is  because  of  my  concern  over  what 
I  feel  is  a  tendency  these  days  to  turn  away 
from  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  politics 
that  I  address  you  today. 

The  drop  in  the  percentage  of  voters  partic- 
ipating in  the  1968  elections  disturbed  me. 

In  many  ways,  the  lives  of  the  gardener 
and  the  politician  are  alike. 

The  gardener's  Job  is  to  master  Mother 
Nature — a  task  that  is  as  old  as  man  him- 
self. 

The  politicians  task  is  to  master  Human 
Nature  so  that  we  may  better  govern  our- 
selves— a  task  that  is  never  ending — a  task 
which  to  date  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. 

The  enemy  of  both  good  gaj-dening  and 
good  poltltlcs  alike  has  been  called  the  Tyr- 
anny of  Events. 

In  gardening,  the  work  of  a  season  can  be 
destroyed  by  a  hailstorm  or  a  hard  frost. 

In  politics,  one  can  be  riding  the  crest  of 
the  popular  wave  one  day  and  the  next  day 
be  drowned  by  the  undertow. 

If  I  read  the  mood  of  our  young  people 
correctly  these  days,  many  of  them  have  a 
very  strong  desire  to  get  down  to  the  basics 
of  life 

They  are  fed  up  with  phonies  and  become 
Impatient  If  problems  cannot  be  solved 
promptly  and  acceptably. 

Some  young  people  take  an  extreme  view 
and  seem  to  feel  that  problems  can  be  solved 
by  burning  down  a  bsink. 

Others,  more  moderate,  but  Just  as  pas- 
sionate, feel  that  the  Establishment,  mean- 
ing Government,  cannot  be  trusted  to  come 
up  with  solutions  to  the  current  maladies 
of  war,  crime,  pollution,  poverty  and  Infla- 
tion. 

Therefore,  they  have  decided  to  reject  poll- 
tics  as  a  way  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
society. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  time  has  come  to 
caU  attention  to  the  danger  Inherent  not  so 
much  to  the  defects  of  our  political  proc- 
esses as  to  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  political 
process  Itself. 

When  people  shy  away  from  the  political 
process,  they  are  contributing  to  the  despair, 
the  frustration  and  the  aimlessness  of  life 
we  so  often  hear  about. 

I  am  told  that  the  dissenchantment  with 
life  and  its  prosjjects  Is  greater  now  on  col- 
lege campuses  than  ever  before. 

The  politics  of  the  day  reflect  this  feeling. 

It  is  very  fashlnable  these  days  to  become 
a  "New  Pessimist". 

That  fellow  would  rather  fuss  about  prob- 
lems facing  our  society  than  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  do  something  abouv  them. 

I  recently  heard  a  National  student  leader 


lament  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  peace 
movement  is  that  many  of  the  people  in- 
volved have  little  actual  work  experience. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  however,  with 
lack  of  exi)erience  If  one  is  willing  to  learn 
and    to   work. 

In  today's  world,  there  are  times  when 
facts,  if  not  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  in  other  numerical  forms,  are  not  rec- 
ognized as  facts  at  all. 

Washington  does  worship  the  almighty 
dollar,  the  way  foreigners  seem  to  think  aU 
Americans  do. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  much  a  matter  of 
greed  as  of  frustration. 

Votes  on  money  bills  f&  t^e  Congress  often 
appear  as  great  events,  even  though  no  one 
can  tell,  much  less  the  Congress,  whether 
there  Is  any  real  relationship  between  the 
money  appropriated  and  the  problem  under 
review. 

The  public  gets  the  impression  that  with 
the  appropriation  of  blank  billion  dollars 
problems  have  been  "faced." 

The  trumpets  blare;  the  headlines  shriek. 

Another  war  on  something  or  other  has 
been  won. 

Progress — so  it  seems. 

Surely  government  ought  to  be  more  than 
that. 

Increasingly,  there  Is  not  enough  consid- 
eration in  Washington  on  what  effect  pro- 
grams have  on  people  after  the  Congress 
acts. 

Washington  is  program-oriented,  not  peo- 
ple-oriented. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  always 
urged  young  people  who  want  to  get  In 
politics  to  start  at  the  community  level. 

When  you  start  at  the  local  level,  you 
know  that  people  count. 

It  Is  fashionable  these  days  for  the  New 
Pessimist  to  conclude  that  because  some 
public  institutions  are  not  responsive,  we 
should  give  up  on  all  of  them. 

I  have  even  heard  that  we  should  abandon 
technology  because  we  have  created  a  society 
in  which  the  producer  of  the  technology 
never  consults  with  the  person  who  is  af- 
fected   by    the    results. 

That  Is  like  saying  because  you  have  once 
been  burned  by  fire  all  matches  should  be 
banned. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  technology 
has  tended  to  become  the  master  rather 
than  the  servant  of  man. 

We  have  even  created  a  new  social  being — 
the  Technocrat. 

In  some  reipects,  he  Is  the  top  dog  in 
Washington  these  days. 

He  sits  on  all  councils  of  power  and  Is 
turned  on  like  a  computer  to  help  with 
dedalon-malrtng. 

To  some  extent,  the  Technocrat  has  be- 
come the  security  blanket  of  all  top  gov- 
ernment officials. 

He  is  the  man  who  is  continually  figuring 
out  the  "unmet  need"  which  tends  to  re- 
duce all  matters  to  dollars  and  cents  prob- 
lems. 

We  end  up  measuring  our  social  and  po- 
litical problems  In  quantitative  terms  as 
though  we  are  bereft  of  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  needs  of  schools  are  rarely  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
role  of  schools  in  our  society,  but  in  terms 
of  price  tags  of  various  ill-defined  and  Ill- 
understood  programs. 

We  even  carry  this  zeal  for  quantification 
Into  our  foreign  policy. 

Our  invasion  of  Cambodia  has  been  called 
"successful"  because  we  captured  blank 
pounds  of  rice,  X  numbers  of  rifles  and 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  600  bicycles. 

National  morale,  admlnstratlve  credibil- 
ity and  justification  for  the  war  are  all  sub- 
ordinated to  the  numbers  game. 

In  another  area,  the  needs  of  India  and 
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the  ability  to  help  her  people  are  not  ex- 
pressed In  a  deeper  understanding  of  that 
great  civilization 

The  are  expressed  In  terms  of  dollars  of 
foreign  aid. 

I  am.  perhaps,  being  unfair  to  the  army  of 
Technocrats  that  is  trying  to  bring  scien- 
tific management  to  our  sprawling  Federal 
bureaucracies. 

This  new  breed  of  professionals  think  they 
have  discovered  ways  to  improve  the  mech- 
anisms of  self-government,  and  thoce  ways 
speak  only  the  language  of  numbers. 

But  '.Ike  everyone  else  In  Washington,  the 
Technocrats  are  tyrannized  by  events  and 
their  new  knowledge,  so  far  as  It  exists,  gets 
drowned  In  facts. 

I  hope  they  will  persevere  In  their  efforts, 
but  they  need  to  develop  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

Numbers,  like  facts,  are  good  servants  but 
bad  naasters. 

In  order  to  master  events  some  politicians 
have  even  tried  to  become  Technocrats. 

Campaigns  are  based  on  computers  and 
contributions 

Some  candidates  would  rather  sweat  under 
the  harsh  lights  In  a  television  studio  than 
take  their  candidacies  directly  to  the  people. 

In  many  cases,  the  voter  Is  expected  to 
choose  a  candidate  based  on  how  he  is  pack- 
aged instead  of  what  he  believes. 

If  there  Is  anything  which  Is  causing  frus- 
tration and  alienation  In  our  society,  it  Is 
that  the  people  are  losing  contact  with  their 
elected  representatives. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  the  more  populous 
states. 

At  the  scane  time,  too  many  elected  repre- 
sentatives tend  to  think  not  In  terms  of 
people  but  of  votes  and  re-election. 

The  people  of  Vermont  are  good  to  the'.r 
politicians  compared  to  many  other  states. 

Vermonters.  In  return,  expect  that  their 
politicians  will  not  owe  their  allegiance  to 
the  meet  generous  compalgn  contributors. 

Yet,  even  in  Vermont,  we  are  moving  into 
an  era  when  combined  political  campaign 
ccetfi  for  all  offices — State  and  Federal — may 
run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  speak  about  my  own  State  because  I 
know  It  and  love  It. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  spending 
money  on  an  election  campaign  is  bad.  or 
that  any  politician  who  does  so  will  be 
tainted. 

In  the  end.  the  people  who  are  put  In 
public  office  are  only  as  good  as  the  citizen 
who  are  Interested  In  their  election. 

I  agree  with  those  who  are  demanding 
more  candor  and  Integrity  In  politics. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  say  It  Isnt 
possible  to  find  honest  pwlltlclans  and  there- 
fore the  current  political  system  must  be 
scrapped. 

The  same  hazard  would  exist  in  any  other 
system. 

All  of  us  want  power — whether  It  Is  social, 
economic  or  political. 

The  difference  is  the  degree  In  which  we 
seek  It  and  the  means  we  employ  to  get  It. 

Some  of  us  are  more  ruthless  and  more 
greedy  than  others. 

The  "He's-got-lt" — "I-want-lt"  urge  Is  a 
universal  human  trait. 

This  is  how  wars  get  started. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  object 
of  our  desire  is  the  beaver  skins  of  North 
America,  the  gold  of  the  Andes  or  the  trade 
of  the  South  Pacific. 

It  Is  probably  quite  obvious  to  you  that 
I  retain  my  faith  In  the  poUUcal  system. 

I  do  not  suggest  a  Utopia  where  every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right  If  only  people 
pay  more  attention  to  politics. 

That  would  be  oversimplification. 

In  the  end,  la  not  life  a  continued  reli- 
ance on  faith  In  man's  ability  to  Improve 
his  world? 

Even  the  New  Pessimists  have  not  figured 


out   how   to   achieve   social   change  without 
resorting  to  the  ues  of  political  power. 

I  agree  with  those  who  feel  that  cheoige 
through  the  legitimate  use  of  political  power 
Is  highly  desirable. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  which  emerged 
out  of  the  recent  anti-war  demonstrations 
In  Washington  was  that  many  people — young 
and  old — came  to  realize  that  before  you  can 
chemge  policies,  you  must  understand  the 
political  process. 

I  was  amazed  that  so  many  of  our  college 
students  and  a  goodly  percentage  of  our 
business  and  professional  people  whom  I  met 
with  had  very  little  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process. 

One  reason  why  there  Is  lack  of  faith  in 
the  political  process  Is  that  many  of  our 
people  simply  do  not  know  bow  it  works. 

That  Is  why  I  wish  more  schools  and  col- 
leges would  Include  more  courses  on  citizen- 
ship and  how  the  man  in  the  street  can  use 
the  political  process  to  achieve  desirable 
changes. 

It  Is  natural  for  those  In  control  of  the 
systena  to  want  to  keep  that  control. 

Our  government,  however.  Is  buUt  on  the 
premise  that  there  Is  safety  In  numbers  and 
that  public  offices  should  not  be  regarded 
as  private   possessions. 

It  is  because  of  this  faith  In  the  security 
of  numbers  that  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
many  students  plan  to  get  involved  In  the 
election  campaigns  this  fall. 

In  many  ways,  this  coming  compalgn  will 
be  the  test  for  the  people  of  this  generation. 

If  they  fall  to  gain  any  satisfaction  out 
of  the  hard  work  of  the  compalgn  and  help- 
ing their  candidates  get  elected  to  office  then 
I  fear  that  the  political  system  as  we  know 
It  will  become  weaker. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that  the 
fate  of  the  American  political  system  rests 
with  the  students,  but  it  certainly  needs  the 
young  people  to  have  faith  In  It  so  it  can 
retain  its  credibility  as  an  institution. 
*  I  would  Just  hope  that  you  will  not  con- 
clude because  your  candidate  "lost"  the  elec- 
tion that  the  system  has  failed. 

IX  some  of  this  graduating  class  are  think- 
ing of  coming  to  Washington  to  enter  the 
field  of  government,  despite  the  fashionable 
pyesslmlsm  of  our  times.  I  urge  you  to  come 
around  with  a  well-developed  sense  of 
humor. 

For  what  the  tangled  bureaucracy  needs, 
and  the  politicians  too,  Is  people  who  will 
laugh  at  their  pretentions. 

Washington  takes  Itself  much  too  seri- 
ously these  days. 

Many  bureaucrats  and  politicians  alike 
have  come  to  worship  figures  more  than 
facts. 

This  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  being 
tyrannized  by  events. 

Slowly  but  surely  since  World  War  n, 
events  have  ceased  to  be  an  Inspiration,  and 
have  become  more  and  more  a  tyranny  to 
those  who  work  In  Washington. 

One  the  bureaucratic  foundations  laid  In 
the  New  Deal  days,  a  wild  forest  of  agencies 
and  offices  has  grown,  mostly  created  as  the 
result  of  some  event  or  other  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  careful  deliberation. 

And  virtually  all  have  survived  long  after 
the  events  that  created  them  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

I  don't  necessarily  recommend  that  you 
come  to  Washington. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  real  political 
task  of  your  generation  will  be  to  bring 
politics  back  home  to  our  communities  and 
states — for  that  Is  where  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment is  determined. 

By  bringing  politics  back  home  to  the 
people  of  our  states  and  communities,  we 
can  be  assured  that  events  will  take  less  of  a 
toll  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

And  if  you  laugh  at  the  Technocrats  from 


time  to  time,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you  should 
learn  from  them.  also. 

For  in  our  country  technology  does  bring  a 
real  hope. 

It  promises  to  permit  In  our  conununltles 
a  diversity  of  life  never  before  known. 

So  much  that  we  desperately  want  to  make 
unimportant,  like  the  color  of  man's  skin  or 
the  size  of  a  man't  fortune,  will  only  become 
unimportant  when  we  truly  welcome  diver- 
sity, not  Just  in  Washington,  but  In  every 
community  In  our  land. 

I  hope  some  of  you  will  take  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  learning  how  better  to  master  nature 
while  preserving  Its  llfe-glvlng  qualities. 

And  some  of  you.  I  hope,  will  want  to  get 
that  priceless  education  In  human  nature 
that  comes  with  a  pvolltlcal  career. 

Maybe  some  of  you  will  take  to  gardening 
or  fruit  growing. 

It's  a  good  life,  also  hard  work. 

The  dirt  that  sticks  to  your  hands  washes 
off  quite  easily. 

If  you  are  a  good  gardener  that  dirt  does 
not  pollute  the  streams,  and  your  plants  do 
not   exhaust   the  soil,  but  rather  enrich  It. 

After  I  leave  Mlddlebury  today,  I  shall  go 
back  to  Putney  and  start  making  a  garden. 

The  field  where  I  work  will  be  full  of  stones 
and  roots — it  has  not  been  plowed  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Some  folks  will  tell  me  it  Is  too  late  to 
plant  a  garden  and  even  If  it  were  not  when 
the  plants  come  up  they  will  be  attacked  by 
borers — p>arasltes  and  dlsetises  and  p)osslbly 
destroyed  by  storms. 

And  since  I  shall  be  away  most  of  the  time 
this  summer,  they  will  be  afflicted  by  the 
worst  of  all  enemies — neglect. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  I  shall  plant  that  gar- 
den— for  planting  is  my  symbol  of  hope — of 
confidence  In  the  future. 

Now  when  college  graduates  of  today  enter 
the  broad  field  of  life's  work  In  government 
at  one  level  or  another,  they  will  encounter 
about  the  same  conditions  that  I  find  In 
planting  my  garden. 

The  field  will  be  rough  and  full  of  weeds 
and  stones. 

They  will  be  assailed  by  pests,  borers,  dis- 
eases and  p>arasites. 

And  some  p>esslmlsts,  blandly  Ignoring  any 
alternative,  will  tell  them  they  are  too  late — 
that  government  has  already  failed — so  why 
bother. 

Well.  I  shall  pick  something  from  my  gar- 
den  if   it's  no  more  than   radishes. 

And  you  graduates,  the  future  "establish- 
ment" of  the  Nation,  you  can  make  un- 
mitigated liars  out  of  your  [>esslmlstlc  ad- 
visers, for  government  has  not  failed  and  is 
here  to  stay. 

At  your  Insistence — and  by  your  deeds — 
It  will  be  made  better. 

So,  let  every  p)erson  here  today,  young  and 
old.  Democrat.  Republican  and  Independent. 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  be  active  political- 
ly on  the  local.  State  and  National  level  Joe- 
glnnlng  right  now. 

If  you  fall  to  do  your  part  In  making  gov- 
ernment better,  you  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

If  you  do  your  part,  you  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain. 

As  in  the  case  of  my  garden,  the  season  Is 
getting  late — but  it  is  not  too  late. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AT  FLATHEAD 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  KALISPELL,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1,  1970,  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address  at  the  Plat- 
head  High  School  in  Kalispell,  Mont. 
I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  the  first 
commencement  address  delivered  by  an 
outside    speaker    before    a    graduating 
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class  of  the  Flathead  High  School  In  25 
years.  The  fact  that  I  had  the  honor  to 
give  the  address  on  that  occasion  is 
not  interpreted  by  me  as  attributable 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done  or  what  he  has  not  done  or  has 
failed  to  accomplish  or  has  accom- 
plished; but  it  does  indicate  a  shift  in  a 
certain  way  which  I  think  may  be 
worthy  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

The  vice  president  of  the  senior  class. 
Bob  Benke,  sent  me  an  invitation  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  address  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  Flathead  High  School. 
I  wrote  back  accepting  the  invitation 
and  stating  that  I  was  looking  forward 
to  it  with  pleasure.  When  I  reached  Kal- 
ispell a  week  ago  today,  I  was  the  guest 
of  the  Benkes,  and  I  learned  that 
three  invitations  had  been  sent  by 
Bob  Benke — one  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  another  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  and  a  third  to 
the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  declined  with  deep 
regret.  The  Senator  from  Montana  ac- 
cepted with  some  anticipation.  But  I 
want  the  Senate  to  know  that  I  was 
No.  3;  and  No.  3  always  tries  harder 
than  No.  2  or  No.  1. 

Of  course,  when  my  acceptance 
reached  Bob  Benke,  he  had  to  take  it  up 
with  the  senior  class  to  see  what  they 
would  do  about  it,  because  he  had  done 
it  on  his  own,  unbeknownst  to  his  class- 
mates. Fortunately,  I  suppose,  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  they  thought 
the  Idea  was  acceptable.  The  invitation 
was  sent  to  me,  the  address  was  deliv- 
ered, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  commencement  ad- 
dress which  I  made  at  the  Flathead 
High  School  in  Kalispell,  Mont.,  on 
June  1,  1970,  entitled  "Graduation  1970: 
Problems  and  Prospects,"  be  incorpo- 
rated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Graduation   1970:    Problems  and  Prospects 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Mansfieu)) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  gradutlng 
class,  when  your  vice  president.  Bob  Benke. 
asked  me  to  be  with  you  for  this  occasion. 
he  suggested  that  you  might  like  to  hear 
my  thoughts — and.  here.  I  use  his  words — 
"as  to  how  good  Americans  are  supposed  to 
act."  Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  an  authority 
on  good  behavior.  Therefore,  you  will  be 
spared  a  lecture  on  that  subject.  I  can  un- 
derstand, nevertheless,  why  Bob  Benke  chose 
those  words:  "how  good  Americans  are  sup- 
pKjeed  to  act." 

These  are  confusing  times.  Students  go 
on  strike.  The  campuses  sometimes  erupt 
In  violence.  Policies  of  government  are  widely 
questioned.  Misuse  of  drugs  cripples  count- 
less numbers  of  Americans.  Crime  is  on  a 
rampage  in  the  large  cities  and  spreads  into 
surrounding  areas.  Public  services  are  often 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  People — re- 
gardless of  age  or  occupation— are  concerned 
and  uneasy  and  are  looking  for  answers  to 
their  questions  and  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  time,  Indeed,  to  test  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  patience.  It  Is  a  time, 
too,  to  return  to  the  old  virtues  of  civility, 
mutual  respect,  responsibility,  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  each  of  us  Is  a  part  of  the  whole 
fabric  which  clothes  this  Republic. 


As  you  well  know,  the  catalogue  of  our 
national  Ills  Is  long.  Even  worse,  the  dif- 
ficulties seem  to  be  coming  to  a  head  all  at 
once  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  serious 
decline  In  the  national  economy.  Your  grad- 
uation. In  short,  takes  place  at  a  moment 
of  great  uncertainty. 

I  wish  that  I  could  give  you  some  certain 
guidelines  for  these  troubled  times  I  wish 
there  were  a  formula  that  I  could  leave  with 
you  tonight.  I  wish  I  could  delineate  a  path 
by  which  to  thread  your  way  through  the 
p>erlls  of  late  20th  century  existence,  emerge 
unscathed  Into  the  2l8t  century,  and  stlU 
enjoy  life.  There  is  no  magical  prescription. 
Even  If  there  were,  you  would  have  long  since 
learned  it  from  better  sources  than  your 
Senator. 

What  I  can  discuss  with  you  are  reason- 
able exp>ectatlonE  for  your  generation  and 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  In  the 
way  of  their  achievement.  With  that  as 
background,  you  may  better  be  able  to 
establish  your  own  guidelines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  graduates  of  1970  have 
a  right  to  aspire  to  a  long  Interlude  of 
International  p)eace.  I  say  that  notwith- 
standing the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
in  Cambodia  which  have  opened  up,  once 
again,  the  prospject  of  expanded  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

You  have  a  right  to  sisplre  to  a  measure 
of  economic  security  If  you  are  prepared  to 
strive  for  It.  The  nation  has  the  resources 
to  make  that  an  attainable  goal  for  nil.  Zi 
we  have  the  good  sense  to  channel  our  ca- 
pacities effectively,  the  goal  can  be  reached. 
During  your  decades  of  life  you  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  fulfillment  of  useful  work 
In  keeping  with  your  skills.  Again,  I  say 
that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  nosedive  In 
the  nation's  economy  and  the  rise  In  un- 
employment. Prom  these  two  basic  condi- 
tions— pjeace  and  a  stable  and  secure 
national  economy — can  be  derived  the  per- 
sonal goals  of  most  Americans,  that  Is,  a 
home,  a  healthy  family,  a  congenial  com- 
munity and  a  robust  environment  for 
recreation. 

These  normal  expectations  should  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  citizen  who 
graduates  this  year.  But  are  they?  The  fact 
is  that  while  we  have  talked  of  p)eace.  war 
has  been  the  uninvited  guest  at  each  high 
school  commencement  for  many  years.  Ever 
since  you  were  born,  you  who  are  graduating 
have  lived  with  war  and  the  threat  of  war. 
Ever  since  you  entered  your  teens,  we  have 
been  seeking  a  way  out  of  Viet  Nam  and  it 
still  eludes  us. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  moreover,  a 
degree  of  economic  security  remains  more 
an  American  dream  than  an  attainable 
reality.  This  year  it  is  more  distant  than  It 
has  been  for  a  long  time,  not  only  because 
of  rising  unemployment  which  I  have  men- 
tioned but  also  because  of  ever-higher 
prices. 

Unless  the  inflation  of  living  costs  and  the 
constriction  of  the  economy  can  be  reversed, 
the  dlspHJsseased  are  bound  to  grow  steadily 
In  numbers.  Moreover,  if  the  Southeast 
Asian  Involvement  p>erslsts,  the  disenchanted 
vrtll  also  grow,  especially  among  the  young. 
The  two — war  and  economic  recession — are 
closely  related.  I  see  little  prospect  of  a 
healthy  economy  at  home  while  the  war 
abroad  goes  on.  Nor  do  I  see  much  prospect 
of  domestic  tranquility  If  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  falter.  As  it  is  now,  the  war  con- 
sumes abroad  a  great  segment  of  the 
resources  which  are  greatly  needed  at  home 
to  deal  with  such  difficulties  as  population, 
pollution,  crime,  gun  crime  In  our  large 
urban  areas,  drugs,  transportation  and  power 
shortages  and  the  like. 

We  are.  In  short,  at  a  most  pjalnful  pxjlnt 
In  our  history.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
been  brought  to  this  point — largely  unnec- 
essarily— by    outdated    foreign    policies.    In 


our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
have  been  Ineffective  in  reconciling  the  pull 
of  the  p>ast  to  the  changing  requirements 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  The  result  has 
been  a  prolonged  misdirection  of  our  en- 
ergy and  resources.  Men  and  money  have 
been  used  with  a  lavish  band  to  do  the  un- 
necessary or  sup>erfluotis  abroad.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
needs  of  our  p>eople  at  home. 

The  problem  Is  not  unique  In  the  i>resent 
administration.  It  has  been  the  case  under 
several  administrations.  We  have  been,  for 
too  long,  on  a  kind  of  dead  center,  whether 
under  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. In  my  judgment.  It  Is  largely  this 
failure  to  move  out  of  the  doldrums  of  an 
outdated  pK>licy  which  has  prevented  us  from 
finding  the  way  out  of  the  military  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  will  see  more  clearly  what  Is  Involved 
In  our  predicament,  I  think.  If  we  ask  our- 
selves what  possible  national  Interest  has 
compelled  us  in  the  first  place  to  become 
deeply  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  these  re- 
mote and  weak  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Are  we  seeking  control  of  territory  In  Asia? 
Obviously  we  are  not;  we  gave  up  the  Philip- 
pines a  quarter  ol-a  century  ago  and  the 
President  has  only  recently  agreed  to  return 
Okinawa  to  Jai>an. 

Nor,  do  we  depend  on  Southeast  Asia  for 
significant  trade.  The  total  of  our  commerce 
with  that  region  is  minor.  In  any  event. 
It  could  not  begin  to  compensate  for  the 
more  than  $100  billion  which  the  war  has 
already  cost  the  American  people,  not  to 
speak  of  the  human  suffering  which  has 
been  Inflicted  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
servicemen  and  their  families.  There  are 
over  50,000  dead  and  more  than  325.000 
wounded  to  date  In  this  conflict.  I  shall  not 
cease  to  ask  myself — what  for.  what  for — 
until  this  war  Is  brought  to  an  end. 

We  do  not  need  military  bases  in  Viet 
Nam  nor  anywhere  else  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. That  Is  not  why  we  are  In  Viet  Nam. 
Asia  has  long  been  viewed  as  a  military  trap 
by  outstanding  American  military  leaders.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Oeneral  Douglas 
MacArthur  urged  us  to  stay  clear  of  the 
mainland  In  a  military  sense,  J4  did  his 
colleague  of  World  War  n,  Oeneral  George 
Marshall.  In  recent  years,  many  of  their 
successors  have  taken  the  same  p>oeltlon. 

Who  Is  to  say,  finally,  how  much  lasting 
good  our  military  Involvement  will  do  .ven 
for  the  men,  women,  and  chUdren  of  Viet 
Nam?  All  we  can  say  with  certainly  Is  that, 
to  date,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
simple  people  have  been  killed  and  millions 
have  been  made  refugees  from  their  ances- 
tral homes  by  the  war.  The  same  Is  true  on 
a  smaller  scale  In  Laos  and  now.  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

If  there  are  no  significant  American  In- 
terests, what  then  has  Impelled  us  to  make 
the  sacrifices  of  this  war?  I  believe  the  ex- 
planation lies,  as  I  have  already  noted.  In  the 
pull  of  past  policies.  Twenty  years  ago  these 
policies  were  effective  In  containing  a  threat 
from  Soviet  Communism  to  our  vital  na- 
tional security  Interests  by  way  of  Western 
Europe. 

Since  that  time,  substantially  the  same 
policies  have  been  spread  suDund  the  world. 
We  have  projected  our  px)wer  through  al- 
liances or  various  overseas  programs  Into 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  We  have  cast  our- 
selves in  the  role  of  world's  policeman  even 
though  we  have  rejected  the  title  This 
costly  sprawl  of  power  has  been  haphazard 
aind  indiscriminate.  By  means  of  alliances, 
military  aid  base  agreements  and  supporting 
econonilc  assistance,  we  have  become  en- 
meshed In  the  affairs  of  many  nations  where 
we  have  no  legitimate  national  Interest  or 
business. 

To  be  sure  the  policies  which  have  com- 
pelled us  Into  Viet  Nam  have  bad  sometblng 
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to  do  with  stopping  Communism  as  was  the 
c«se  with  our  policies  In  Europe  two  decades 
ago  But  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  Western 
Europe.  Too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to 
this  fundamental  variance  of  time  and  place. 
.\s  a  result,  we  are  now  bogged  down  in  the 
fringe  area  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  great  • 
sacrifice  in  Viet  Nam  has  done  nothing  to 
stop  Soviet  Communism  Nor  has  it  dealt 
with  Chinese  Communism  Rather,  we  have 
thrxist  ourselves  wllly-nUly  Into  a  struggle 
against  a  heretofore  obscure  Southeast  Asian 
version  of  Communism  In  the  rice  fields  and 
Jungles  of  Indochina.  It  is  a  war  which  has 
been  going  on  for  decades  as  a  Vietnamese 
conflict,  at  times  against  the  French,  at 
times  against  the  Japanese,  and  at  times 
among  the  Vietnamese,  the  Laotians,  and 
the  Cam'oodians. 

So  I  repeat,  not  our  national  interests  but 
the  Inertia  of  our  policies  Is  at  the  root  of 
our  Involvement.  If  we  had  a  national  in- 
terest in  this  area  It  was  not  to  have  become 
Involved  In  a  mllltan,-  sense  in  the  first  place. 
Palling  that,  our  national  interest  was  to 
limit  severely  our  involvement  and  to  seek 
to  prevent  a  splU-over  into  the  surrounding 
countries.  Now  that  the  war  has  broken  these 
bounds  and  our  Involvement  extends  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  It  is  in  our  vital  national 
interest — as  I  see  those  interests — to  reverse 
;he  process 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  wants 
to  pull  UJS.  forces  out  of  Cambodia  by  July 
1  and  he  will,  if  not  before  The  Senate 
been  trying  to  supplement  that  purpose  by 
action  of  Its  own  for  the  same  purpose  and 
m  accord  with  Its  separate  Constitutional 
responsibilities. 

May  I  say.  my  views  on  this  point  are  not 
of  recent  origin.  Three  Presidents  have  been 
made  aware  of  my  opposition  to  this  military 
Involvement  and  Its  progressive  expansion.  I 
have  done  my  best,  nevertheless,  to  support 
the  President,  regardles  of  party,  when  It 
se«med  to  me  that  be  was  trying  to  disengage 
the  nation  from  the  Southeast  Asian  morass. 
By  the  same  token,  however.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  Sk:t  in  the  light  of  my  own  respon- 
sibilities as  your  Senator  when  I  felt,  in  good 
conslcence.  that  such  action  would  con- 
tribute to  the  restraint  of  the  war. 

I  have  never  viewed  the  conflict  In  Viet 
Nam  as  some  sort  of  football  contest  to  be 
won  or  lost  by  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
a  deadly  tragedy  in  which  there  Is  no  victory, 
either  for  one  side  or  the  other  and  least  of 
all  for  the  people  concerned.  I  have  never 
seen  the  settlement  of  this  conflict  as  a  mat- 
ter of  saving  the  face  of  one  poUticai  leader 
or  another,  or  one  general  or  another.  Rather 
it  is  a  question  of  saving  lives,  of  minimizing 
the  :os8  of  the  young  men  who  continue  to 
be  sent  to  Indochina. 

I  have  urged  negotiations  in  Geneva,  at 
Paris  or  wherever  they  might  be  effective  for 
the  ptUT)ose  of  ending  this  conflict.  The  place 
and  the  negotiators  do  not  matter.  What 
matters  is  to  bring  about  a  ceasefire.  What 
matters  Is  a  speed-up  in  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  and  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners, 
the  provision  of  safety  for  p>eople  who  fear 
political  reprisals  and  the  neutralization  of 
the  entire  Southeast  Asian  region. 

Such  a  solution  would  clearly  acord  with 
the  national  interest  of  this  nation.  It  wotild 
also  be  acceptable,  I  believe,  to  most  of  the 
people  of  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause It  would  remove  the  spectre  of  foreign 
domination,  notably  Chinese  domination. 
Ironically,  one  of  our  reasons  for  involving 
ourselves  in  this  war  was  to  stop  Chinese 
expansion.  Yet,  the  prospect  for  Chinese  ex- 
pansion into  Southeast  Asia  grows  larger  as 
the  war  spreads  its  devastation  throughout 
the  region  and  takes  Its  toll  of  the  populace 
and  Its  local  leadership  and  Its  reaources. 

In  commenting  as  I  have.  I  am  aware  that 
It  is  the  graduating  class  of  1970  and  the 
several  preceding  classes  whose  lives  and 
future  happiness  are  most   bound  up  with 


this  Ill-fated  conflict.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  most  p>enetratlng 
questions  about  the  war  are  asked  by  young 
people.  May  I  say  that  they  are  entitled  to 
straight  answers,  not  shop-worn  Justifica- 
tions from  those  of  us  who  would  represent 
them  In  government.  In  this  regard.  If  any 
of  you  have  written  to  me  about  the  war  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  trust  you  have  already 
received  a  reply  from  me.  Letters  have  come 
to  me  from  Montana  by  the  thousands  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Cambodian  venture 
and  I  could  not  respond  except  in  general 
terms.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made  today  as  further 
answer  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
prompted  by  the  spread  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia. 

To  those  of  you  who  will  be  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  I  want  to  say  that  you  will 
have  the  support  I  have  always  tried  to  give 
to  men  in  the  military  services.  Servicemen 
do  not  make  policies  but  they  are  called  on 
to  carry  them  out — whether  in  agreement 
with  them  or  not.  Those  who  are  in  Indo- 
china are  not  there  by  their  choice,  but  by 
their  government's  direction.  Whatever  our 
feelings  about  the  war.  they  deserve  every 
support  which  the  rest  of  us  can  give  to 
them.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  they  will 
have  it. 

I  will  work  to  change  p)ollcles  which  I  be- 
lieve do  not  accord  with  the  Interests  of  this 
nation.  In  the  Interim,  however.  I  will  not 
turn  my  back  on  the  men  who  are  canylng 
out  present  policies.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
do  whatever  I  can  to  support  them,  whether 
they  are  from  the  regular  services,  from  the 
ROTC.  from  the  reserves  or  whatever. 

It  has  also  been  my  view  for  many  years 
that  young  people  should  have  a  full  voice 
in  formulating  the  policies  which  they  are 
asked  to  carry  out.  Young  people  under 
twenty-one  are  regarded  as  old  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  marry,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, to  be  treated  as  adults  In  the  courts, 
to  pay  taxes,  and  to  risk  their  lives  In  war. 
They  au-e  also  mature  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
to  participate  In  the  making  of  the  policies 
which  are  responsible  for  subjecting  them 
to  the  risks  of  war.  They  are  mature  enough 
to  participate  In  the  selection  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  government.  Therefore.  I  will 
continue  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  see 
to  it  that  the  voting  age  Is  lowered  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  all  of  you  young  people,  whatever  your 
future  and  whatever  your  political  persua- 
sion. I  ask  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  nation  has  great  resiliency.  It  has 
weathered  many  storms  and  stresses  in  the 
past.  It  has  adjiuted  to  many  changes  within 
the  established  framework  of  civil  order.  The 
process  has  not  always  been  a  easy  one.  It 
is  not   easy  In   today's  circumstances. 

I  urge  you  all  to  respect  the  order  which 
has  evolved,  to  have  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  our  society  to  evolve  further  and  adjust 
to  change.  Above  all,  I  urge  you  to  become 
involved  In  the  process  of  democracy.  Instead 
of  standing  on  the  sidelines  and  shouting  at 
it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  already  In  this  proc- 
ess— the  President,  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress and  other  government  officials — have 
a  resopnslblUty  to  you.  We  have  made  mis- 
takes. We  have  not  ordered  the  affairs  of 
this  nation  in  a  way  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  done 
our  share  of  drifting.  We  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  get  the  nation  back  on  course,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

If  there  Is  one  message  that  I  want  to  leave 
you  with  tonight,  It  is  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  work  together — young  and 
old  and  as  Americans  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation — to  rodress  the  balance  and  straight- 
en up  the  accounts.  We  have  gone  along 
for  too  long  on  the  comfortable  assumption 
that  the  sky  Is  the  limit.  We  are  getting 
clear  signals,  I  believe,  that  the  limits  are 


much  lower  and  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  already  being  reached. 

Our  policies  abroad  need  to  be  reexamined 
and  recast  "o  the  end  that  there  may  be 
more  adequate  allowance  for  urgencies  at 
home.  We  must  bring  the  war  to  an  honor- 
able end  and  put  an  end  to  inflation  and  the 
recession.  We  must  turn  a  greater  measure 
of  attention  and  effort  to  the  development 
of  a  social  and  environmental  climate  in 
this  nation  In  which  all  citizens  may  live 
with  one  another  in  reasonable  health,  ordT 
and  peace. 

The  critical  necessity  is  a  redefinition  of 
our  role  In  the  world.  As  I  have  tried  to  point 
out.  I  believe  the  timelag  in  our  foreign 
policy  has  had  vast  and  adverse  consequences 
for  the  rest  of  our  national  life.  That  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  we  develop  a 
clearer  sense  of  where  our  real  national  inter- 
ests lie  In  terms  of  present  day  realities. 

In  talking  to  you  tonight  about  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us  and  the  goals  that  elude 
us,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  seemed  to  stress 
the  dark  side  of  things  too  much.  I  have 
talked  frankly  because  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
graduating  class  in  this  State,  or,  indeed, 
the  nation,  wants  it  any  other  way  In  this 
troubled  spring  of  1970. 

Your  generation  Is  both  realistic  and 
idealistic.  Therein  lies  your  great  strength. 
It  will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  where  our 
true  national  Interests  Ue  and  what  our  true 
priorities  are  In  the  years  to  come.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  you  will  not  let  the 
nation  down  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  nation  will  not  let  you  down. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  be  good 
enough  to  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  any  commencement  ad- 
dress made  either  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  by  the  dean  of  the 
minority  party,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  will  be  worth  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Both  of 
these  Senators  speak  from  conscience 
and  from  the  heart,  and  both  of  these 
Senators  speak  of  concerns  which  are 
shared  by  the  American  people.  They 
speak  courageously  and  cogently,  and 
whether  the  accent  is  the  Yankee  accent 
of  Vermont  or  the  western  accent  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  words 
carry  conviction  and  assurance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  not  mind,  first  I  would 
say  to  him  how  grateful  I  am  to  him  for 
his  kind  words  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  now  speak- 
ing. It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  a  man 
of  the  stature,  the  ability,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And  may  I  say  that  had  I  had  his 
speech  before  me.  I  would  very  likely 
have  included  it  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  other  commencement  speeches,  in 
the  same  spirit,  with  the  same  generosity 
and  with  appreciation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader;  and  I  add  the  suspicion 
that  someone  may  yet  do  it.  I  appreciate 
his  kindness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
allow  me,  I  would  like  to  have  that  priv- 
ilege, sight  unseen. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator's  kind  offer 
is  accepted,  and  the  speech  will  be  off  to 
him.  both  pronto  and  posthaste. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  AT  GETTYSBXJRG 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  'Gettysburg  Address,"  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  much  in  it 
which  will  be  worthwhile  to  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Scott  Calls  Moderation  "Reasoned 
Activism" 
It  is  time  forcefully  to  adocate  and  adopt 
a  progressive  middle  ground.  It  is  time  to 
recognize  moderation  as  the  rational  way 
to  lasting  progress.  It  is  time  for  Americans 
to  work  out  deep  differences  In  opinion 
and  attitude  through  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion. It  Is  time  to  realize  that  the  search 
for  accord  is  not  to  be  equated  with  fence- 
sitting  or  evasion.  It  Is  time  for  the  media 
to  consider  more  exp>osure  on  efforts  towards 
reasoned  compromise.  It  Is  time  for  more 
understanding  and  less  confrontation.  This 
is  the  better  way. 

The  deafening  roar  from  opposing  ends 
of  the  social  and  political  spectrum  threat- 
ens to  drown  out  the  voices  of  the  middle. 
Moderation  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  con- 
structive effectiveness.  Hoi>es  for  national 
unity  through  the  search  for  accord  often 
seem  to  be  growing  dim. 

But  there  Is  hope  for  unity  if  we  widen 
understanding  and  broaden  the  middle  path. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  quiet  your  cries  for 
Justice.  I  do  ask  you  to  reject  the  simplis- 
tic answers — to  accept  the  complexities  of 
life. 

I  do  not  tell  you  to  damp>en  your  enthu- 
siasm. I  urge  you  to  listen  to  other  voices. 
It  Is  often  wiser  to  question  the  answer  than 
emotionally  to  applaud  your  own  questions. 
I  do  not  advocate  inaction  at  a  time  when 
action  is  desperately  needed.  I  do  beg  you 
to  replace  violent  rhetoric  and  action  with 
longlasting  dedication  and  reasonable  ad- 
vocacy. 

As  Sociologist  Philip  Slater  wrote  recently, 
"It  is  precisely  in  a  time  of  transition  that 
all  the  qualities  usually  associated  with  the 
center — patience,  good  temper,  a  skeptical 
willingness  to  wait  and  see — become  valu- 
able because  they  are  so  scarce." 

I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believes  in 
this  great  middle  way.  Lonely  as  It  often  is, 
I  do  not  apologize.  If  we — you  as  well  as 
I — allow  this  nation  to  factionalize,  we  for- 
sake our  commitment  to  democratic  proc- 
esses. We  rule  out  progress.  We  permit  chaos 
and  we  seek  repression,  as  Senator  Margaret 
Smith  of  Maine  has  so  well  pointed  out.  I 
fear  that  many  of  your  fellow  Americans 
would  choose  fewer  freedoms  before  they 
would  accept  anarchy.  Such  a  choice,  among 
reasoning  persons,  should  never  be  necessary. 
I  know  your  frustration  with  the  cum- 
bersome structures  of  democracy.  But  I 
cannot  submit  to  theories  that  advocate 
Its  destruction  or  "opting  out  of  the  sys- 
tem" as  some  put  It.  Not  everyone  can  move 
to  Sweden.  I  cannot  advocate  tearing  down 
a  system,  however  imperfect,  when  avenues 
of  Improvement  remain  op>en — when  the 
risks  of  destruction  are  so  great. 

I  must  urge  you  to  reject  the  rhetoric  of 
revolution,  and  instead,  contribute  to  shap- 
ing evolutionary  change.  I  beg  you  to  help 
deepen  and  broaden  the  great  middle  way. 

This  way  lies  the  preservation  of  all  that 
is  good  in  our  society,  of  that  freedom  which 
men  would  value  even  more  highly  were 
they  ever  to  lose  It. 


The  way  of  reason  Is  the  one  good  road 
to  free  men,  free  Institutions — and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  read  in  the  press  from  time  to  time 
that  the  minority  leader  takes  us  off  line, 
or  that  he  appears  to  be  overconciliatory, 
or  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
partisan.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senate 
that  I  will  retain  my  partisan  creden- 
tials, that  I  can  be  as  partisan  as  the 
occasion  warrants,  but  I  have  found 
through  my  association  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  an 
evidence  of  weakness,  but  rather  of  con- 
fidence, and  I  hope  of  strength,  that  we 
seek  to  work  out  our  numerous  variances 
of  opinion  here  in  that  spirit;  and  there- 
fore I  am  going  to  continue  to  do  it,  re- 
gardless of  who  may  think  that  this  atti- 
tude of  conciliation  represents  anything 
other  than  what  it  is:  a  deep  respect  for 
the  Senate  as  the  guardian  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  within  its  constitu- 
tional function. 

Mr.  President,  reverting  to  the  "Get- 
tysburg Address,"  I  ought  to  say  it  was 
not  written  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
while  traveling  by  train  to  Gettysburg, 
but  represented  a  far  more  modest  effort. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  find  no  fault  in  it.  It  stems, 
I  think  perhaps,  from  Thomas  Paine,  in 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  an  urging  that 
all  of  us  seek  to  assert  our  strongly  held 
views  with  a  deep  and  honorable  respect 
for  the  differing  opinions  of  others.  It  is 
also  an  effort  on  my  part  to  speak  up  for 
the  center  position,  and  to  offer  some 
views  as  to  why  the  more  sonic  effects  of 
the  decibel  patterns  of  right  or  left  are 
not  always  to  be  preferred. 

The  reason  I  rose,  however,  was  that  I 
wanted  to  comment  on  the  student  body. 
This  is  the  third  commencement  address 
which  I  have  survived,  and  yet  I  do  not 
want  to  rely  on  that  comment  of  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  with  regard  to  the  French 
Revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all 
three  of  these  cases,  the  student  bodies 
were  eminently  well  behaved.  They  were 
people  who  respected  the  reasoned  views 
of  others.  The  conducting  of  the  com- 
mencements was  successfully  managed. 
The  only  enemy  we  had  was,  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  weather. 

In  this  commencement  exercise  at  Get- 
tysburg yesterday,  I  think  that  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  administrators  worked  out 
an  excellent  way  to  recognize  the  very 
strongly  held  concerns  of  the  student 
body.  For  example,  the  students  wanted 
some  way  to  protest;  so  some  of  them 
adopted  the  device — I  think  first  used  at 
Oberlin — of  refusing  to  wear  the  gowns, 
the  traditional  commencement  uniform. 
I  think  about  60  of  the  400  students  did 
not  wear  the  uniform — more  girls  than 
boys.  I  suppose  it  was  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  girls  who  did  not  wear  the 
long  black  robes  were  almost  uniformly 
dressed  in  miniskirts,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. At  least  I  think  this  may  have 
been  more  than  a  coincidence. 

But  they  also  decided  on  two  other 
ways  of  expressing  their  protests.  Instesul 
of  arousing  the  other  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  violence  or  indignities  to 
themselves  or  others,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  would  sign  a  statement  wherein  they 


indicated  how  strongly  they  felt  about 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  how  they 
protested  some  of  the  aspects  of  that 
war.  on  the  condition  that  their  protest 
be  printed  with  their  names  and  inserted 
in  the  commencement  program.  Of  the 
400-odd  graduates  154  did  this,  and  in 
doing  it,  it  would  seem  they  represented 
approximately  the  same  percentage  as 
tliose  who  find  themselves  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration  through- 
out the  Nation.  So  the  college  population, 
as  evidenced  by  a  typical  college  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  about  the  same  percentage 
sentiment  as  the  population  in  general, 
as  shown  by  the  polls  and  suiveys. 

Then  they  decided  if  they  wanted  to 
protest  what  the  speaker  said,  instead  of 
boos— and  I  think  both  boos  and  protests 
are  imsuitable  in  the  groves  of  Academe, 
and  would  lead  ultimately,  if  they  got  out 
of  hand,  to  our  calling  them  "the  graves 
of  Academe" — that  they  would  not  boo 
the  speaker  if  they  disagreed  with  him, 
but  would  indicate  their  dissent  by  wav- 
in  white  handkerchiefs.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  among  the  students,  when  the 
speaker  finished,  no  white  hsmdkerchiefs 
were  waved.  This  may  have  been  for 
many  reasons,  but  the  speaker  prefers  to 
think  it  was  because  an  appeal  to  reason 
still  makes  good  sense  on  a  college 
campus. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  inter- 
esting and,  in  fact,  delightful  dialog  and 
conversation  for  the  past  20  minutes  not 
be  deducted  from  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  was  not  intended;  and  if  the 
Senator  needs  more  time,  I  assure  him 
it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  was  happy  to 
be  here  to  listen  to  it,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  10  additional  minutes,  in  addition  to 
the  time  already  allotted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MURDER  AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  May  4.  a  beautiful,  warm,  s\m- 
shiny  day  a  few  minutes  after  high  noon, 
two  college  girls  and  two  college  boys 
were  killed  by  a  volley  fired  from  the 
rifles  of  Ohio  National  Guardsmen.  Ten 
boys  and  girls  were  wounded,  requiring 
hospitalization,  some  critically,  one  be- 
ing paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.  They 
were  on  the  commons  of  their  university. 
They  were  not  rioting.  Swne  had  just 
come  from  their  classes.  The  xmiversity 
was  in  session.  One  of  the  college  girls 
killed  had  just  come  onto  the  university 
commons:  her  schoolbooks  lay  beside  her 
dead  body. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  a  month 
since  the  tragic  slaying  of  these  four 
young  men  and  women  at  Kent  State 
University  and  the  wounding  of  10  others. 
Much  has  been  learned  about  the  tragedy 
in  the  past  month.  Hopefully,  President 
Nixon  will  appoint  a  high-level  commis- 
sion in  the  very  near  future  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  May  4  murders  and 
their  causes.  Such  a  study  would  form 
the  basis  for  positive  actions  to  prevent 
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similar  tragedies  from  occurring  in  the 
future. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  about  the  Kent  State 
disorders,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission.  Some  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  spouting  of 
slogans,  epithets,  and  accusations.  Oth- 
ers have  made  a  serioiis  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  and  to  comprehend  the 
real  significance  of  what  occurred  on 
May  4.  1970,  at  Kent  State  University 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Akron  Beacon - 
Journal,  the  Miami  Herald,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  several  other  nationally 
known  newspapers,  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  public  knowledge 
about  the  Kent  University  tragedy.  A 
team  of  seven  reporters  was  assigned  to 
investigate  the  case.  For  2  weeks  they  in- 
ter\iewd  students.  National  Guardsmen, 
public  ofBcials,  and  townspeople  of  Kent, 
Ohio.  They  studied  oCBcial  reports  and 
examined  photographs.  The  resiUt  of 
their  efforts  is  an  outstanding  report, 
more  than  30,000  words  in  length.  That 
report,  if  read  by  the  American  people, 
will  add  immeasurably  to  understanding 
and  constructive  dialog. 

In  particular,  an  article  about  the 
causes  and  meaning  of  the  violence  at 
Kent  State  University,  by  Lee  Winfrey, 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  should  be  read 
by  all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
though  Mr.  Winfrey's  article  will  appear 
in  its  entirety,  I  would  like  to  read  that 
part  in  which  he  cites  the  conclusions  of 
the  Knight  reporters  based  on  their  ex- 
tensive research.  Those  conclusions  are : 
The  four  vlctUus  did  nothing  that  Justifies 
their  deaths.  They  threw  no  rocks  nor  were 
they  politically  radical. 

No  sniper  fired  at  the  national  guard. 
No  Investigative  agency  has  yet  found  any 
evidence  stifflclent  to  support  such  a  theory. 
The  guardsmen  fired  without  orders  to  do 
so.  Some  aimed  deliberately  at  students. 
whUe  others  flred  In  panic  or  in  follow-the- 
leader  style. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  kUl  or  wound  any 
students  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  The 
guardsmen  had  several  other  options  which 
they  did  not  exercise,  including  firing  warn- 
ing shots  or  marching  safely  away 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  sugges- 
tions by  university  and  city  officials  that 
four  former  members  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  planned  and  di- 
rected the  trouble 

No  reaaonable  excuse  could  be  found  for 
three  violent  acts  by  the  students — break- 
ing downtown  store  windows,  burning  the 
university  ROTC  building  and  throwing 
rocks  at  the  guardsmen  before  the  shooting. 
The  prime  and  Immediate  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
invade  Cambodia.  Kent  State,  a  basically 
conservative  campus,  has  not  generally  been 
violent  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  yoimg  stu- 
dents who  were  killed  were  on  the  cam- 
pus commons  where  they  had  every 
right  to  be.  None  wsis  engaging  In  acts 
of  violence  at  that  time  or  any  time 
throughout  that  Monday,  Those  acts  of 


violence  referred  to  in  the  report  and 
referred  to  by  me  occurred  away  from 
the  university  commons  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  in 
downtown  Kent,  not  on  the  university 
commons. 

There  had  been  demonstrations  over 
Cambodia  on  the  previous  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights  on  the  streets  of  Kent. 
There  had  been  denunciations  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  The  fear  expressed 
by  the  students  of  Kent  State  on  that 
Saturday  night  and  Simday  night  over 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  was  that  we 
had  opened  another  front  in  Southeast 
Asia,  that  the  war  had  been  expanded 
and  extended,  and  that  there  was  no  end 
of  hostilities  in  sight. 

The  mayor  of  Kent  announced  a  9 
o'clock  curfew,  and  on  both  Saturday 
and  Svmday  nights  many  Kent  State 
students,  male  and  female,  were  jailed, 
charged  with  violating  the  curfew.  They 
were  locked  up  throughout  the  night, 
denied  permission  to  telephone  their 
parents,  and  in  the  morning  each  was 
fined  $50. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  and  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated  in 
this  Chamber  on  other  occasions,  there 
had  been  some  rioting  downtown  the 
preceding  Saturday  night  and  Simday 
night.  However,  on  that  beautiful  Mon- 
day morning  and  early  afternoon  of  May 
4,  there  had  been  no  violence  on  the 
campus,  there  had  been  no  violence  in 
downtown  Kent. 

At  around  noon  to  12:20  p.m.  many 
students  were  attending  clsisses  or  were 
in  their  dormitories.  There  were  several 
hundred  of  the  19,000  Kent  State  stu- 
dents on  the  university  commons.  No 
student  at  that  time  was  closer  to  the 
National  Guardsmen  than  75  feet.  Most 
of  them  were  more  than  100  feet  distant. 

These  boys  and  girls  were  crowded  on 
the  commons,  where  some  of  them  had 
to  be  in  coming  from  classes  or  from 
dormitories.  Suddenly,  after  the  guards- 
men had  hurled  tear  gas,  there  was  a 
volley  from  the  guardsmen.  I  have  as- 
serted before,  and  I  a.ssert  now,  that 
some  of  those  guardsmen  were  trigger- 
happy. 

In  years  past,  I  have  been  proud  of 
my  membership  in  the  Ohio  National 
Guard.  But  the  fact  is  that  about  12:20 
p.m.  on  Monday  afternoon.  May  4,  the 
guardsmen  had  been  hurling  tear  gas 
canisters  toward  the  students.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  stu- 
dents hurled  back  the  half-filled  canis- 
ters. The  guardsmen  had  run  out  of  tear 
gas,  and  they  ran  up  a  little  hill  and  im- 
mediately turned;  and.  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW  very  properly  and  wisely 
stated,  they  overreacted  to  the  crowd  on 
the  campus. 

They  ran  back  having  nm  out  of  tear 
gas.  The  front  rank  kneeled,  and  Im- 
mediately a  volley  was  fired  by  the 
guardsmen.  I  have  signed  statements  of 
eye  witnesses  that  they  saw  a  lieutenant 
raise  his  hand  and  bring  It  down  in  the 
gesture  known  to  all  soldiers  as  the  com- 
mand to  "Fire."  They  killed  four  stu- 
dents, not  one  of  whom  had  resorted  to 
any  violence  whatever  and  seriously 
woimded  10  others.  Including  a  boy  who 
will  be  paralyzed  for  life  from  his  waist 
down. 
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Mr.  President,  the  murder  of  students 
must  not  be  the  answer  to  campus  dis- 
orders. The  events  of  May  4  at  Kent 
State  make  it  clear  that  the  presence 
of  uniformed,  armed  police  imits  from 
outside  the  campus  only  inflame  emo- 
tions and  increases  the  possibilities  of 
violence.  The  sight  of  gas  masks,  guns, 
and  military  uniforms  can  be  severely 
inflammatory.  As  the  Knight  newspapers 
team  reported : 

.\n  examination  of  Kent  State  during  the 
weekend  of  May  1-4  is  a  study  In  escala- 
tion— broken  windows,  burned  buildings, 
and  rocks  on  one  side,  matched  by  tear  gas, 
bayonets  and  bullets  on  the  other. 

Some  means  of  containing  campus 
disorders  without  transforming  them 
into  riots  is  essential  if  we  are  not  to 
be  faced  with  the  terrifying  choice  of 
revolution  or  repression.  Cooperation 
must  replace  confrontation.  Reason 
must  replace  rifles. 

At  the  peace  moratorium  on  November 
15,  400,000  persons  either  marched  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  area  of  the 
Mall  and  the  Washington  Monument  or 
were  present  during  that  antiwar 
demonstration.  Throughout  that  after- 
noon, there  was  no  violence  in  the  vast 
area  around  the  Mall  and  Washington 
Moniunent. 

I  know  that  there  were  at  least  400,- 

000  men,  women,  and  youngsters,  in- 
cluding many  mothers  with  their 
daughters,  who  came  into  Washington 
that  day.  I  know,  because  I  marched  in 
the  parade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

1  mingled  with  the  crowd.  I  was  on  the 
platform,  standing  beside  Mrs.  Coretta 
King. 

The  I>istrict  of  Columbia  police  force 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  those 
successful,  nonviolent  demonstrations. 
Their  restraint  was  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance. However,  the  prime  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  calm  and  order  was 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  un- 
armed student  marshals.  These  student 
marshals  were  on  the  scene  to  maintain 
order — not  in  a  repressive  way  but  in 
a  helpful,  courteour  way.  When  they 
gave  an  order  to  me,  I  obeyed  it  and 
stepped  back  or  stepped  ahead,  where 
they  said.  To  a  large  extent,  they  were 
able  to  engender  a  feehng  of  friendship 
with  the  marchers. 

OflBcials  of  our  universities.  It  seems  to 
me,  could  learn  an  importtint  lesson 
from  the  Washington.  DC,  protest 
marches.  The  presence  of  friendly,  im- 
armed  marshals  can  set  a  calm,  peace- 
ful tone. 

A  University  Security  Corps,  composed 
of  jimiors  and  seniors  representative  of 
and  respected  by  the  great  majority  of 
students,  would  be  a  positive  force  for 
campus  peace.  In  many  cases,  student 
marshals  would  have  the  confidence  of 
young  people  that  police  or  National 
Guardsmen  would  not.  Student  marshals 
would  bring  a  greater  degree  of  under- 
standing to  a  troubled  situation  on  a 
university  campus. 

Well-qualified  undergraduates  would 
be  selected  to  participate  In  the  Univer- 
sity Security  Corps.  This  could  be  a  full 
credit  program  toward  graduation.  Prob- 
ably, many  of  those  young  men  partici- 
pating   would,    from    their    experience. 
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elect  to  make  police  work  and  law  en- 
forcement a  career. 

Police  departments  have  placed  in- 
creasing emphasis  in  recent  years  on 
recruiting  at  college  campuses.  Tills 
shows  a  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for 
competent  and  highly  educated  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  This  need  would  be 
more  easily  met  if  students  were  given 
more  encouragement  to  consider  careers 
in  crime  control  and  prevention. 

Of  course,  the  salaries  of  police  re- 
cruits should  be  increased  to  stimulate 
further  the  desire  to  become  a  law  en- 
forcement ofQcer.  The  proposed  Univer- 
sity Security  Corps  would  do  much  to- 
ward stimulating  interest  in  that  area. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  best 
cop  was  the  toughest  cop.  The  best  po- 
lice officers  today  are  those  who  know 
how  to  think,  who  have  a  capacity  for 
understanding,  and  who  place  a  value  on 
hiunan  life. 

Mr.  President,  our  police  departments, 
indeed  all  of  society,  would  benefit  from 
the  attraction  of  intelligent,  compassion- 
ate yoimg  men  and  women  to  the  work 
of  law  enforcement.  Our  universities 
would  be  making  a  positive  step  toward 
reducing  campus  violence  and  maintain- 
ing order.  I  urge  oCBcials  in  imiverslties 
across  the  Nation  to  consider  this  simple 
but  meaningful  step  toward  harmony 
and  reason  which  I  am  suggesting  to- 
day. 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Rhodes  called 
out  the  Ohio  National  Guard  following 
rioting  of  Kent  State  students  on  the 
imiversity  campus  and  riots  in  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Kent  throughout  much  of 
the  night  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  2 
and  3. 

In  particular,  he  called  them  out  in 
response  to  the  riots  in  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Kent.  That  is  some  distance  from 
the  common  or  the  campus  at  Kent  State 
University. 

Throughout  much  of  Saturday  night. 
May  2,  and  Sunday  night.  May  3,  the 
students  had  been  downtown,  as  is  their 
custom,  to  go  into  Kent  for  Saturday 
night  recreation.  There  were  some  riots 
perpetrated  by  some  students.  Most,  if 
not  all.  of  those  who  perpetrated  the 
riots  in  downtown  Kent  were  arrested 
and  jailed  and  later  fined. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  men 
who  allegedly  burned  the  ROTC  building 
on  that  Saturday  night  have  been  ar- 
rested. If  they  are  guilty,  I  hope  they 
will  be  punished  for  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property,  as  they  should  be  if 
they  are  guilty.  May  I  say  that  I  know 
some  lawyer  friends  of  mine  in  Cleveland, 
who  could  not  have  gone  through  college, 
could  not  have  attained  their  law  school 
degree,  except  for  the  ROTC.  So  I  am 
not  defending  anyone  who  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  night  burned  the  ROTC 
building. 

Whether  or  not  the  Ohio  State  High- 
way Patrol  could  have  contained  student 
disruptions  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  the  men  of  our  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  are  older  men.  They  are 
experienced  in  law  enforcement  and  have 
established  a  fine  record  in  my  State.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  experienced,  civil 
service  employees  of  the  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  should  have  been  the 


first  ones  to  have  been  called  in  to  assist 
the  local  police  to  maintain  order  in  the 
city  of  Kent. 

If,  however,  the  Governor  felt  justi- 
fied in  calling  out  the  National  Guard, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  he  called  to  Kent 
on  short  notice  and  without  rest  the  same 
unit  that  had  been  given  a  hard  time  in 
the  "wildcat"  Teamsters'  strike  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Unfortunately,  the  guardsmen  were 
issued  live  ammunition  to  contain  stu- 
dent disruption.  Why  cannot  National 
Guard  officers  limit  guardsmen  to  the 
use  of  tear  gas  and  possibly  bird  shot. 

Those  Kent  State  boys  and  girls  are 
not  assassins  or  homicidal  maniacs.  Per- 
haps those  two  dozen  or  so  who  were  ar- 
rested by  Kent  poUcemen  and  charged 
with  malicious  destruction  of  property 
favored  violence.  The  facts  are  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  19,000  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  University  were 
peaceable  and  had  a  right  to  state  their 
dissent  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  our  invasion  of  Cambodia.  Certain- 
ly, they  had  the  right  to  do  that  on  the 
commons  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University,  which  was  in  full  operation 
on  that  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  facts,  be- 
cause I  have  taken  the  signed  statements 
of  a  number  of  eyewitnesses.  As  a  lawyer 
and  a  former  chief  criminal  prosecuting 
attorney,  I  want  to  know  the  facts. 

I  have  already  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  received 
a  reply  from  him.  I  informed  him  that  If 
and  when  he  appoints  a  high  level  com- 
mission to  investigate  this  occurrence,  I 
will  turn  over  to  the  chairman  or  to  the 
chief  counsel  of  that  commission  all  of 
the  evidence  I  have  pertaining  to  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  University  on 
early  Monday  afternoon  of  May  4. 

From  noon  on  Monday  May  4,  to  about 
12:22  p.m.,  a  few  students  threw  toward 
the  National  Guardsmen  some  stones. 
Eyewitnesses  stated  that  perhaps  15 
stones  were  thrown,  but  that  none  of 
them  struck  the  guardsmen  with  sufH- 
clent  force  to  cause  an  injury. 

No  National  Guardsman  on  that  Mon- 
day, May  4,  required  even  first  aid  treat- 
ment. None  was  bruised  to  the  extent  that 
he  necessitated  first  aid  treatment. 

Vice  President  Agnew  was  correct  in 
his  statement  that  the  National  Guard 
overreacted  and  that  the  oflBcer  respon- 
sible for  the  volley  fired  by  the  National 
Guardsmen  should  be  charged  with  mur- 
der, but  not  with  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. I  concur  fully  with  the  statement 
of  our  Vice  President.  Vice  President 
Agnew  was  a  very  able  lawyer  in  Mary- 
land. 

As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  former  chief 
criminal  prosecuting  attorney,  I  assert 
that  Adjutant  General  Del  Corso,  Deputy 
Adjutant  General  Canterbury — who  was 
there  on  the  scene — and  the  lieutenant 
who  gave  the  order  to  fire  should  be 
charged  with  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  statements  of 
some  eyewitnesses.  Some  did  not  see  or 
hear  the  order  to  fire  given.  However,  a 
nimiber  of  witnesses  saw  the  lieutenant 
raise  his  hand  and  then  lower  it  in  the 
gesture  that  those  of  us  who  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coimtry  in 


combat  recognize  as  an  order  to  fire.  Im- 
mediately a  volley  rang  out. 

The  adjutant  general,  the  deputy  ad- 
jutant general  who  was  on  the  scene, 
and  the  Ueutenant  should  be  charged 
with  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The 
adjutant  general  and  the  deputy  adju- 
tant general  should  be  charged  with  aid- 
ing and  abetting  in  the  crime  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree. 

Of  course  the  National  Guardsmen 
who  simply  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  should  not  be  so  charged. 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  there  is 
probable  cause  for  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  murder  was 
committed  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University  shortly  after  noon  on  May  4. 
And  I  call  upon  the  recently  appointed 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  Robert  B.  Krupansky,  to  con- 
vene a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Cleveland  to 
investigate  this  tragedy  and  to  have  the 
grand  jury  determine  whether  these  men 
should  be  indicted  for  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  If  and  when  he  does  that,  I 
shall  tvu^n  over  to  him  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  signed  statements  of  many 
eyewitnesses  to  this  killing  and  woimd- 
ing  of  students  at  Kent  State  University. 

The  thorough  investigation  made  by 
reporters  of  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
and  associate  newspapers  is  convincing 
that  murder  was  committed  at  Kent 
State  University. 

Exhibit  1 

The    Me&ninc 

(By  Liee  Winfrey) 

Three  weeks  ago  in  Kent,  three  to  five 
dozen  bullets  killed  four  young  persons, 
wounded  nine  and  plunged  the  nation  Into 
the  most  divisive  controversy  so  far  in  tills 
decade. 

The  four  students  who  were  slain  were  un- 
armed and  had  harmed  no  one.  The  National 
Guardsmen  who  shot  them  were  tired  and 
hungry  and  many  had  been  hit  by  stones. 

While  a  nation  quarreled  and  chose  up 
sides,  more  than  400  college  campuses  closed 
down  and  President  Nixon  set  a  cutoff  date 
for  U.S.  warfare  in  Cambodia,  the  issue  that 
led  to  the  fatal  confrontation  at  Kent  State 
tJnlversity  on  May  4, 

Overtones  of  the  affair  suggest  that  the 
four  fatal  shots  at  Kent  State  may  have 
been  part  of  the  first  heavy  volley  fired  by 
a  nation  now  at  war  with  Its  young. 

Obviously,  violent  protest  is  no  longer  a 
monopoly  of  tradltlonaUy  liberal  univer- 
sities like  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Wisconsin  and  Harvard.  The  mood 
of  young  rebellion  now  nms  so  deep  that 
it  conviUses  even  conservative  campuses. 

The  killings  at  Kent  State  could  have  hap- 
pened anywhere.  The  gulf  between  the  gen- 
erations seems  to  have  spread  so  wide  that 
there  is  now  room  for  violence  almost  any- 
where. 

An  examination  of  Kent  State  during  the 
weekend  of  May  1-4  is  a  study  in  escala- 
tion— broken  windows,  burned  buildings,  and 
rocks  on  one  side,  matched  by  tear  gas,  bay- 
onets and  bullets  on  the  other. 

There  were  special  ingredients  In  the  mix 
at  Kent,  notably  a  governor  who  reacted  to 
confrontation  with  heat  Instead  of  light. 

But  most  of  the  Ingredients  are  widespread 
In  America: 

Hundreds  of  students  deeply  resentfiU  of 
the  Indochlnese  war. 

A  well-meaning  university  administration 
which  seems  aloof  to  many  of  its  charges, 

A  townful  of  smaU  buslnefifimen  who  are 
suspicious  of  beards  and  easUy  frightened 
by  rumors. 
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A  handful  of  young  radicals  who  have 
given  up  on  peaceful  dissent. 

Add  to  this  a  National  Guard  lU-led  and 
ill-equipped  to  cope  with  a  young  unruly 
mob,  aud  you  have  a  situation  in  which 
two  boys  and  two  girls  are  IclUed,  all  be- 
fore they  grew  old  enough  to  even  vote. 

A  team  of  Beacon  Journal  and  other  Knight 
Newspapers  reporters  spent  two  weeks  in- 
vestigating the  case.  They  interviewed  more 
than  400  students.  National  Guardsmen,  pub- 
lic officials  and  townspeople,  examined  photo- 
graphs and  studies  official  reports. 

The  evidence  they  found  prompts  these 
conclusions; 

The  four  victims  did  nothing  that  Justified 
their  deaths.  They  threw  no  rocks  nor  were 
they  politically  radical. 

No  sniper  fired  at  the  National  Guard.  No 
Investigative  agency  has  yet  found  any  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  support  such  a  theory. 

The  Guardsmen  flred  without  orders  to  do 
so.  Some  aimed  deliberately  at  students; 
others  fired  in  panic  or  In  follow-the-leader 
style. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  kill  or  wound  any 
students.  The  Guardsmen  had  several  other 
options  which  they  did  not  exercise,  includ- 
ing firing  warning  shots  or  marching  safely 
away. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  suggestions 
by  university  and  city  officials  that  four 
members  of  the  Students  for  a  Democractlc 
Society  (SDS»  planned  and  directed  the 
trouble. 

No  reasonable  excuse  could  be  found  for 
three  violent  and  illegal  acts  by  the  stu- 
dents— breaking  downtown  store  windows, 
burning  the  university  ROTC  butldine  and 
throwing  rocks  at  the  Guardsmen  before  the 
shooting.  All  these  created  turmoil  and  ill 
feeling. 

The  prime  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
Invade  Cambodia.  Kent  State,  a  basically 
conservative  campus,  has  not  generally  been 
violent  in  the  past. 

Kent  State  University  Is  little-known  but 
laree.  a  complex  of  19.000  students  who  live 
and  study  in  97  buildings,  most  of  them 
sturdy  yellow  brick  structures  set  on  a  suc- 
cession of  gently  rolling  hills. 

Eighty-five  pet.  of  the  student  body  is  from 
Ohio.  They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Silent  Majority,  reared  In  basic  virtues  In  one 
of  America's  most  conservative  states. 

Until  the  year  that  Richard  Nlxon  was 
elected  President,  the  nol.slest  thing  that  had 
happened  at  Kent  State  was  a  big  panty  raid 
In  1958.  It  was  November  1968  before  the 
turbulence  that  already  afflicted  most  of  the 
country  came  to  Kent  State,  a  campus  nor- 
mallv  so  Dlacld  that  little  squirrels  run  un- 
afraid across  Its  streets. 

The  pol!ce  department  of  Oakland.  Cal.. 
already  locked  in  bitter  battle  with  the  Black 
Panther  Party  there,  came  to  Kent  State  to 
recruit  In  the  Pall  of  1968  About  150  mem- 
bers of  the  Kent  State  SDS  and  about  100 
members  of  the  Black  United  Students  staged 
a  sit-in  In  the  lobby  of  the  student  acMvltles 
center  to  protest. 

The  university  reacted  sharply,  taking  pic- 
tures of  the  demonstrators  and  threatening 
to  charge  them  with  disorderly  conduct. 
About  half  the  school's  black  students  wsLlked 
off  the  campus  in  protest.  They  stayed  gone 
three  days,  until  University  President  Robert 
I  White  said  there  was  "Insufficient  evi- 
dence" to  bring  any  charges. 

SDS  hailed  Whites  decision  as  a  victory. 
But  when  it  staged  Its  next  big  demonstration 
in  April  1969.  the  outcome  was  much  differ- 
ent. 

SDS  went  to  bat  for  a  set  of  demands  in- 
cluding abolition  of  ROTC.  It  got  into  a 
scuffle  with  campus  police  and  then,  later,  led 
58  students  who  were  arrested  at  the  Music 
and  Speech  BuUdlng.  The  university  said  they 


seized  the  building.  The  demonstrators  said 
they  were  locked  in. 

As  a  result.  SDS  was  banned  from  the  cam- 
pus and  four  of  its  leaders — Rick  Erickson. 
Howie  Emmer.  Colin  Nelburger  and  Jeff 
Powell — were  sentenced  to  six  months  each 
for  assault  and  battery. 

The  fallout  from  these  two  protests,  partic- 
tilarly  the  confrontation  with  SDS,  still  hung 
over  the  campiB  this  Spring.  The  university 
was  watching  keenly  for  any  resurgence  of 
SDS-type  radicalism.  Student  radicals  and 
liberals  felt  closely  watched  and  unsympa- 
thetically  Judged. 

Then  came  the  first  day  of  May. 

FRIDAT,    MAT     1 

At  7  a.m.  Friday,  Steve  Sharoff  and  a  half- 
dozen  friends  were  already  at  work  on  the 
politics  of  protest,  galvanized  by  President 
Nixon's  announcement  the  previous  night 
that  he  was  sending  troops  into  Cambodia. 

Sharoff  Is  a  graduate  student  in  history, 
the  son  of  the  retired  |x>lice  chief  of  Monti- 
cello.  N.Y.  He  is  a  tall,  energetic  young  man 
with  a  Custer  mustache  and  a  belief  that 
the  American  political  system  needs  funda- 
mental change. 

A  friend  of  Sharoff's.  another  history  grad- 
uate student  named  Chris  Plant,  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  began  Kent  State's  week- 
end of  protest.  Plant  suggested  that  they 
bury  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  on  the 
commons,  a  broad  open  patch  of  lawn  at  the 
center  of  the  Kent  State  campus. 

Plant  made  up  a  name  for  the  organiza- 
tion— World  Historians  Opposed  to  Racism 
and  Exploitation,  an  organization  they  called 
WHORE.  They  drew  up  a  pamphlet  calling 
for  a  meeting  on  the  commons  at  noon,  and 
at  7  a.m.  they  were  out  distributing  them. 

About  500  students  showed  up.  Plant  called 
Nixon  an  outlaw.  Sharoff  said  the  ROTC  was 
an  arm  of  the  military.  Another  history  grad- 
uate student.  Jim  Geary,  who  won  the  Silver 
Star  in  Vietnam  with  the  101st  Airborne, 
burned  his  discharge  pt^ers. 

They  took  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  that 
a  girl  friend  had  torn  out  of  a  sixth-grade 
textbook,  said  Sharoff,  and  buried  it  in  a 
hole  about  six  Inches  deep.  "We  inter  the 
Constitution  because  it  has  been  murdered 
by  the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States," 
said  Plant. 

The  rally  broke  up  peacefully.  There  was 
no  Indication  that  gathering  In  the  same 
place  72  hours  later  would  end  In  gunfire 
and  blood. 

About  3  p.m..  another  rally  was  held  on 
the  commons,  this  one  by  the  Black  United 
Students  (  BUSi .  who  had  staged  Kent  State's 
first  radical  demonstration  when  they  op- 
posed Oakland  police  recruiting  18  months 
before.  White  watched  the  black  students" 
meeting  closely. 

BUS  had  most  recently  troubled  President 
White  on  March  30.  when  Its  newspaper 
Black  Watch  had  demanded.  "End  all  forms 
of  mental  mistreatment  of  black  minds.  Tills 
calls  for  the  firing  or  if  need  be  killing  of  all 
racist  deans,  professors,  coaches  or  university 
presidents." 

Nixon's  speech  also  bothered  White.  When 
he  first  heard  about  It.  he  said  he  thought. 
"Well,  here  we  go."  Now  he  was  watching  to 
see  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  for  a  meeting  of  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  (ACT),  of  which  he 
is  chairman. 

The  black  meeting  reassured  him.  "Only 
47  blacks  appeared."  he  said,  "no  more  than 
20  radicals."  After  a  few  last-minute  phone 
calls.  White  caught  a  plane  to  Iowa  at  5; 30 
p.m.  Friday.  Before  he  got  back,  the  governor 
of  Ohio  had  taken  away  control  of  his  cam- 
pus. 

Friday  night,  the  scene  of  attention  shifted 
to  downtown  Kent,  to  an  area  on  N.  Water 
St.  called  "The  Strip."  There  is  a  string  of 
six  bars,  with  names  like  the  Bon-de-Vou 


and  Big  Daddy's  and  The  Kove,  where  the 
college  kids  go  to  drink  beer  and  non-stu- 
dents come  In  from  surrounding  towns  to 
try  to  pickup  on  the  co-eds.  Weekends  are 
always  noisy  on  The  Strip. 

Chaz  Madonlo,  the  bass  player  at  Big  Dad- 
dy's, said  it  all  started  casually.  "It  was  so 
hot  inside."  he  said,  "the  people  came  out- 
side for  fresh  air.  When  they  saw  the  crowd 
(gathering  outside),  they  decided  to  stay. 
When  the  crowd  swelled,  they  started  to  get 
brave." 

Steve  Sharoff  said  he  was  sitting  In  Seav- 
er's,  the  hippie  bar,  having  a  beer  when  "I 
heard  a  crash  and  a  guy  came  in  and  said, 
'Guys  are  throwing  bottles  out  there."  I  said 
'Wow.  that's  pretty  far  out." '" 

Roman  Tymchyshyn,  a  graduate  art  stu- 
dent, said  he  was  on  The  Strip  about  11:15 
p.m.  when  "I  saw  people  spilling  Into  the 
street  and  they  closed  It  off.  They  were  danc- 
ing in  the  streets  and  shouting  ' 

Agnew'  and  '1-2-3-4,  we  don't  want  your 
war'." 

Patrolman  Robert  Deflulter  of  the  Kent 
Police  Department  said  that  between  11:27 
and  11:41  p.m.  he  watched  young  demon- 
strators, shouting.  "Get  out  of  town,  pigs!"" 
bombard  two  p>ollce  cars  with  bottles,  glasses 
and  beer  pitchers. 

"They  put  three  cars  across  the  street  In 
front  of  J.B.'s  (a  tavern)  and  blocked  off 
the  street."  Deflulter  said.  "They  dragged 
wood  and  paper  and  trash  out  from  behind 
the  buildings  and  built  a  bonfire  In  the 
street." 

After  about  20  policemen  arrived  at  the 
scene  soon  after  midnight  dressed  in  full 
riot  gear,  the  demonstrators,  both  students 
and  non-students,  started  breaking  windows. 
The  police  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  them 
and  no  police  brutality  was  Involved. 

At  1:07  a.m..  Kent  Mayor  Leroy  M.  Satrom 
arrived.  He  ordered  the  bars  closed  and  placed 
the  city  under  curfew.  When  officers  arrested 
a  demonstrator  and  had  nobody  free  to  take 
him  to  the  station,  the  mayor  was  pressed 
into  police  service. 

"The  mayor  and  the  safety  director  took 
the  prisoner  in,"  said  Kent  patrolman  Tony 
Filomena.  "The  mayor  asked  how  to  turn 
the  siren  on  and  I  showed  him  how.  He 
went  off  with  the  siren  blowing  and  I  yelled 
after  him.  "Turn  your  red  light  on"."" 

Demonstrators  took  a  lawnspreader  from 
the  Getz  Hardware  Store,  and  threw  it 
through  the  window  of  the  Portage  County 
National  Bank.  It  was  the  first  of  more  than 
50  windows  they  broke  in  15  business  places. 

A  crowd  of  about  500  hurled  rocks  and 
bottles  at  police  and  sheriff's  deputies,  in- 
juring five  Police  herded  them  back  to  the 
campus  four  blocks  away  and  there  used  tear 
gas  to  break  them  up. 

The  whole  ruckus  didn't  end  until  past  2 
a.m.  It  was  the  worst  downtown  disturbance 
In  the  history  of  Kent. 

SATURBAT.   MAT   2 

Today  a  great  fear  afflicts  Middle  America. 
Over  cities  and  town  lies  a  gloomy  belief  that 
almost  annhlng  can  happen,  and  that  when 
It  does,  it  win  probably  be  iDad.  The  events 
of  the  past  few  years  have  sunk  many  of 
us  in  pessimism. 

So  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  now  to 
look  back  and  say  that  Kent  panicked  in  the 
face  of  a  little  window  breaking.  Except  that 
Saturday  morning  nobody  knew  what  awful 
things  might  follow  downtown,  and  all  the 
signs  looked  bad. 

First,  there  were  the  threats. 

Ervln  Hoefler  is  a  mustached,  slender,  mid- 
dle-aged man  who  runs  the  Music  Mart. 
About  3  p.m.  Saturday,  he  said,  a  short 
bearded  man  wearing  Ben  Franklin  spec- 
tacles came  in  his  store  and  warned  him,  "I'd 
advise  you  to  put  an  anti-war  sign  up  in 
your  window  or  you  might  get  burned  out 
tonight."" 
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Second,  there  were  the  rumors. 

Mayor  Satrom  said  he  received  two  espe- 
cially disturbing  repHDrts:  "Weathermen  ob- 
served on  campus  and  positively  identified, 
and  evidence  of  weapons  on  campus." 

He  said  these  two  things,  plus  the  down- 
town damage  Friday  night  and  the  threats  to 
merchants  Saturday,  led  him  to  call  for  the 
National  Guard  late  Saturday.  Neither  of  the 
reports  from  the  campus  was  worth  much. 
Knight  Newsjjapers  subsequently  learned. 

To  paraphrase  Voltaire"s  remark  about 
God,  If  Weatherman  did  not  exist,  it  would 
have  to  be  Invented. 

Weatherman,  the  most  militant  wing  of 
the  SDS,  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  po- 
Uceman"s  shorthand  for  anyone  who  is  beard- 
ed, surly  and  inclined  toward  violence. 

As  Kent  Police  Chief  Roy  Thompson  said, 
"guys  with  red  headbands  that  we've  never 
seen  before,  call  'em  Weathermen  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  "em." 

Asked  about  Satrom"s  report  of  Weather- 
men seen  at  Kent  State,  Campus  Police  Chief 
Donald  L.  SchwartzmlUer  said: 

"As  far  as  us  seeing  them,  no.  As  far  as 
us  being  able  to  Identify  them  as  Weather- 
ment,  no.  Weathermen  to  us  right  now  is 
faceless." 

As  for  Satrom's  report  of  guns  on  campus, 
SchwartzmlUer  said  he  could  recall  evidence 
of  only  two  weapons:  A  hole  shot  In  the  wind- 
shield of  a  police  car  two  weeks  before  the 
downtown  riot,  apparently  by  a  pellet  gun, 
and  a  male  student  who  threatened  his  wife 
with  a  .22  rlfie. 

But  In  the  atmosphere  of  Kent  on  Satur- 
day, skepticism  about  scare  stories  seems  to 
have  been  a  luxury  that  no  one  could  afford. 
Responding  to  Mayor  Satrom's  call,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  began  arriving  In  Kent  shortly 
after  7  p.m. 

University  officials  were  not  consulted  be- 
forehand. It  was  the  first  of  three  major  oc- 
casions on  which  the  university  administra- 
tion was  brushed  aside  by  outside  officials  in 
their  rush  to  restore  order. 

However,  the  National  Guard's  right  to 
move  onto  the  state-owned  campus  at  Kent 
was  clearly  understood  by  university  officials. 

An  8  pjn.  curfew  clamped  on  downtown  by 
Mayor  Satrom  confined  all  students  to  the 
campus  Saturday  night.  Fears  of  violence, 
said  Kent  State  senior  and  Beacon  Journal 
reporter  Jeff  Ballot,  were  a  "self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  If  it  hadn't  have  been  for  the  cur- 
few, I  think  everyone  would  have  gone  his 
own  way.  As  it  was.  they  started  crowding  up 
on  campus." 

Originally,  said  Sallot,  the  crowd  that 
started  gathering  Saturday  night  talked 
about  marching  downtown  to  test  the  cur- 
few. Then  talk  turned  toward  the  ROTC 
building  at  the  edge  of  the  commons. 

ROTC  at  Kent  State  is  a  child  of  the  cold 
war,  begun  in  1947.  Ck)l.  Arthur  W.  Dodson. 
who  commands  the  program,  said  there  are 
currently  173  cadets  in  the  program,  which 
Is  entirely  voluntary.  The  Kent  State  ROTC 
produced  46  Army  second  lieutenants  last 
year. 

ROTC  at  Kent  State  was  housed  In  a  creaky 
old  barracks  with  peeling  paint.  Although  no 
one  is  forced  to  take  the  program,  the  ROTC 
building  still  seemed  a  convenient  target. 
To  quote  Frank  Frlsclna.  the  student  body 
president  who  opposed  its  burning.  "It's  sym- 
bolic, it  represents  something.  And  it's  small, 
wooden,  convenient  and  nobody  in  it  at 
night." 

When  Tom  Wllllson.  a  plainclothes  detec- 
tive for  the  campus  police,  got  down  to  the 
ROTC  building  about  8  p.m.  Saturday,  he 
said  a  crowd  of  500  to  700  students  had  al- 
ready gathered  on  the  commons. 

It  began  slowly,  he  said,  with  students 
throwing  rocks  at  the  building,  then  pitch- 
ing a  railroad  flare  which  failed  to  Ignite  It. 
"A  guy  ran  up  to  a  broken  window  and  tried 
to  light  the  curtains  with  a  paper  match," 
he  said,  "but  It  didn't  take. 


"Then.""  said  Wllllson,  "a  guy  ran  up  with 
a  piece  of  paper  and  lit  the  curtains  and  they 
caught  on  fire  this  time.  It  started  to  flare 
up,  then  simmered  down  and  smoldered."' 

Finally,  said  WllUson,  someone  soaked  a 
rag  In  the  gas  tank  of  a  parked  motorcycle 
"and  they  lit  the  rag  and  put  this  on  the 
curtains  and  got  it  going  good.  The  fire 
started  burning  up  the  wall." 

Only  one  student  In  the  crowd  opposed  the 
burning,  said  Wllllson.  The  youth  screamed 
"You  f — ers  have  got  no  right  to  do  this!" 
But.  said  Wllllson.  "they  booed  said  Jeered 
him." 

A  faculty  marshal,  on  hand  to  try  to  keep 
order,  took  him  protectively  away. 

A  truck  rolled  up  from  the  Kent  Fire 
Department.  But  students  seized  the  fire 
hose,  stabbed  holes  In  it  and  then  chopped  It 
off  with  a  machete.  When  firemen  unrolled 
another  hose,  said  Wllllson,  "One  guy 
grabbed  the  fireman  around  the  arms  so  he 
couldnt  move.  Another  guy  grabbed  the 
hose  and  dragged  it  out  along  the  sidewalk."" 

The  riot  squad  of  the  campus  police  force 
arrived  then,  18  men  In  gas  masks  wearing 
helmets  and  carnrlng  batons.  The  students 
shouted  "Pigs!  Pigs!"  and  somebody  threw 
a  big  firecracker  right  into  the  middle  of 
their  ranks.  "Then  the  kids  starting  throw- 
ing rocks  like  mad,""  said  WllUson,  "really 
pelting  "em. 

"The  firemen  got  the  fire  almost  out,"  said 
Wllllson.  "But  they  were  shook,  apparently, 
and  didn't  go  Into  the  building  and  get  It 
profjerly  out.  "They  loaded  up  their  hoses 
and  got  out." 

When  two  Are  trucks  returned  later,  the 
blaze  was  out  of  control.  The  ROTC  building 
burned  down  to  a  heap  of  blackened  rubble, 
the  loss  estimated  by  Col.  Dodson  at  $50,000 
for  the  building  and  $35,000  for  the  equip- 
ment inside. 

The  riot  squad  flred  tear  gas.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  came  marching  In,  their  first 
appearance  on  campus.  The  turmoil  went  on 
until  almost  midnight. 

StriTOAT,    MAT    3 

The  heartbreaking  thing  about  student 
demonstrations  is  that  different  generations 
look  at  them  differently  Each  feels  driven 
to  the  point  of  rage  by  a  different  Irritant. 

Student  violence  grows,  Steve  Sharoff  be-    , 
lieves,  "out  of  a  basic  sense  of  futility  and/ 
frustration  about  what's  happening  In  this 
country,  the  war  particularly." 

Offering  his  explanation  for  violence. 
Sharoff  said.  "A  lot  of  people  feel  that  blacks 
sat  quietly  in  the  back  of  the  bus  for  years. 
Then  they  started  burning  and  thrashing  and 
people  looked  around  and  said,  "Wow,  these 
people  have  a  problem.  We  better  do  some- 
thing about  It.'  " 

Kent  Police  Sgt.  Joseph  Myers  takes  the 
opposite  view.  Discussing  the  window-break- 
ing downtown  Friday  night,  he  said,  "The 
only  thing  we  could  hear  was,  "Kill  the  pigs." 
I  can"t  see  any  relationship  between  destroy- 
ing propyerty  and  ending  the  war."" 

When  Gov.  Rhodes  showed  up  in  Kent 
Sunday  morning,  he  was  In  an  angry  mood. 
In  a  meeting  with  university  and  local  offi- 
cials, Rhodes  changed  the  mission  of  the 
Guard  from  one  of  protecting  lives  and 
property  to  one  of  breaking  up  any  assembly 
en  campus,  peaceful  or  otherwise.  Pounding 
his  fist  repeatedly,  he  later  told  a  press  con- 
ference, among  other  things: 

"We're  going  to  employ  every  force  of  law 
that  we  have  under  our  authority  .  .  .  We  are 
going  *o  employ  every  weapon  possible. 

"The  same  group  that  we're  dealing  with 
here  today — and  there  are  three  or  four  of 
them — they  only  have  one  thing  In  mind 
and  that  Is  to  destroy  higher  education  In 
Ohio. 

"You  cannot  continue  to  set  fires  to  build- 
ings that  are  worth  (5  and  $10  million  .  .  . 

"No  one  Is  safe  In  Portage  County.  It's  Just 
that  simple — no  one  Is  safe. 


"There  is  no  place  off  limits.  There  Is  nc 
sanctuary  and  we  are  going  to  disperse 
crowds;  we  are  going  to  help  the  .nayor 
enforce  the  curfew. 

"These  people  Just  move  from  one  campus 
to  the  other  and  terrorize  a  community. 
They're  worse  than  the  brown  shirts  and  the 
Communist  element  and  also  the  night  riders 
in  the  vigilantes.  They're  the  worst  type  of 
people  that  we  harbor  in  America. 

"I  think  that  we  are  up  against  the 
strongest,  well-trained  militant  group  that 
has  ever  assembled  In  America. 

'We  are  going  to  eradicate  the  problem — 
we're  not  going  to  treat  the  symptoms. 

"There  is  no  sanctuary  for  these  people  to 
burn  buildings  down  .  .  .  It's  over  with  In 
Ohio." 

It  was  Impossible  to  learn  what  was  going 
on  in  Gov.  Rhodes"  mind  at  this  time.  Of  all 
the  state,  city,  county  and  university 
officials  Involved  In  the  Kent  State  case,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  talk  with 
Knight  Newspapers. 

But  inaccuracies  mar  his  remarks.  No 
building  worth  anything  near  $5  million  was 
ignited,  for  example,  and  his  reference  to 
the  "strongest  militant  group  ever  assembled 
in  America"  Is  clearly  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Rhodes'  reference  to  "three  or  four"  agita- 
tors Indicates  that  he  was  fed  the  most 
widely  believed  myth  of  the  Kent  State 
case — that  the  whole  thing  was  caused  by  the 
four  SDS  members  who  were  Jailed  last  year 
after  the  demonstrations  that  led  to  the 
banning  of  SDS  at  Kent  State. 

Many  observers  were  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  four  were  released  from  Jail  only 
two  days  before  the  first  trouble  began  on 
Friday.  Robert  C.  Dlx,  for  example,  president 
of  the  Kent  State  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  believes  they  planned  the  whole 
thing  In  jail. 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  them  to  get 
any  plans  out.  Portage  CJounty  jailer  W.  M. 
"Pete"  Cooper  said  they  were  permitted  visits 
only  by  members  of  their  Immediate  families, 
and  then  for  only  15  minutes  at  a  time  twice 
a  week. 

FYom  the  time  that  Cooper  turned  the 
four  loose  at  12:15  p.m.  Wednesday,  April  29, 
Knight  Newspapers  could  find  only  one 
,<£an — Police  Sgt.  Myers — who  saw  any  of 
the  four  downtown.  SchwartzmlUer  said  none 
was  seen  on  campus;  Wllllson  saw  none  at 
the  ROTC  fire. 

Contacted  by  phone  In  Akron,  Rick  Erick- 
son. one  of  the  SDS  four,  told  Knight  News- 
papers that  Sgt.  Myers  was  correct,  that  he 
was  downtown  on  N.  Water  st.  Friday  night. 

"I  went  downtown  Friday  evening,  it  must 
have  been  around  10,  for  a  beer  at  Seaver's," 
said  Erickson,  who  is  the  son  of  a  former 
mayor  of  Akron. 

He  said  he  left  e«  soon  as  he  was  told  that 
"police  were  hassling  people.  I  wasnt  down 
there  for  more  than  two  minutes.""  He  said 
he  left  Kent  about  10:30  p.in.  Friday  and 
never  went  back. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Erickson 
said,  denying  any  part  in  the  weekend  of 
trouble.  "I  don't  have  anything  to  hide.  I 
dont  care  how  many  insinuations  they  make. 

"What  they're  going  to  try  to  do,"  he  pre- 
dicted, "is  try  to  go  out  and  find  some  scape- 
goat, and  constantly  neglect  the  condltionB 
that  give  rise  to  It  (the  disturbances)."  He 
said  he  has  quit  the  SDS  and  has  no  plans 
to  return  to  Kent. 

No  charges  have  been  brought  against  any 
of  the  SDS  four  since  their  relesise  from 
Jail. 

Steve  Sharoff  Is  among  the  radicals  who 
say,  "Student  are  niggers  now."  meaning  that 
the  white  middle  class  does  not  want  to 
listen  to  their  complaints  and  will  support 
almost  any  repressive  measures  used  against 
them. 

Prom  the  way  the  country  is  moving.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  student  rebellion  In 
the  1970s  may  parallel  the  black  rebellion  In 
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tbe  1960s.  In  each  case,  the  same  three  basic 
questions  are  asked: 

What  do  they  want? 

Why  do  they  destroy  property  and  bum 
buildings? 

Are  they  Communist -led? 

The  answers  seem  to  be : 

The  students  want  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war. 

They  wreck  property  to  express  outrage 
and  attract  remedial  attention. 

And  at  Kent  State,  at  least,  where  the 
SDS  was  banned  a  year  ago,  they  seemed  to 
move  as  an  unled  mob. 

Against  this  background,  the  efforts  of 
many  In  Kent  to  pin  the  rap  for  the  whole 
business  on  four  young  men  seems  wholly 
understandable  and  human.  The  alternative 
Is  so  much  harder:  Realizing  that  hundreds 
of  students  at  Kent  State  are  now  worked 
up  enough  to  demonstrate  In  the  face  of 
tear  gas  and  throw  rocks  at  Guardsmen  with 
rifles. 

To  Portage  County  Prosecutor  Ronald  J. 
Kane  the  Immediate  solution  on  Sunday 
seemed  simple  and  clear:  Close  the  whole 
university  until  things  quieted  down.  In 
hindsight  It  Is  hard  to  question  his  Judg- 
ment: Obviously  four  more  people  would  be 
alive  today  If  that  had  been  done. 

Rhodes  refused,  said  Kane,  the  governor 
telling  the  prosecutor  that  closing  the  school 
"would  be  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
SDS  and  the  Weathermen."  Rhodes  named 
no  names. 

So  Kane  waited  until  Monday  afternoon, 
until  after  the  shooting,  before  he  went  to 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Albert  H.  Carls  and 
got  an  Injunction  closing  the  school.  Again, 
university  officials  were  not  consulted  be- 
forehand. 

On  the  campus,  reaction  to  Rhodes'  out- 
burst of  tough  talk  ranged  from  shock  to 
ridicule. 

"Rhodes  was  hilarious  to  students."  said 
Bernard  Jerman.  a  radical  English  professor. 

"Everyone  knew  It  was  political,"  said 
Lloyd  Agte.  a  teaching  fellow  In  English. 
Rhodes  was  currently  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  an  election  he  lost  by  about  4,000 
votes  the  day  after  the  shooting. 

Cynical  sunusement  was  the  reaction  of 
many.  Said  Marvin  Holsey.  a  black  osclology 
Instructor:  "Man.  they're  always  talking 
about  those  "  'outside  agitators.'  "  I  think  I'll 
become  an  outside  agitator  myself,  and  see 
the  world.  Those  cats  are  everywhere — Rome. 
Paris.  Toronto,  Washington  .  .  ." 

But  downtown,  the  mood  was  different,  A 
worried,  fearful  temper  overlay  Kent.  John 
Solem  was  caught  In  the  middle. 

Solem  Is  65.  a  mild  man  with  two  Jeweler's 
loupes  secured  onto  the  right  wing  of  his 
eyeglasses.  He  runs  Solem's  Jewelers  and  tries 
to  get  along  with  everybody. 

When  Ervine  Hoefler  came  over  from  the 
Music  Mart  next  door  on  Saturday  and  told 
Solem  he  had  been  threatened  by  a  Peacenik. 
Solem  put  two  signs  in  his  window,  one  say- 
ing "Peace,"  and  the  other.  "Get  Out  of 
Vietnam." 

Hoefler,  a  shrewd  man,  took  his  peace  sign 
down  early  Sunday  when  the  coast  looked 
clear  Solem  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  his 
up  until  the  townpeople  started  coming  home 
from  church  and  saw  them. 

His  phone  started  ringing  off  the  wall  with 
critics.  Including  one  who  identified  himself 
only  as  "a  concerned  citizen  "  So  Solem  made 
a  special  trip  downtown  Sunday  to  remove 
the  offending  signs. 

Now  he  doesn't  know  quite  what  to  do. 
since  he  lives  among  the  townspeople  and 
makes  most  of  his  living  by  selling  Jewelry  to 
students.  "Sometlmea,"  he  said  bleakly,  "it 
seems  you  have  to  kiss  everyone's  prat  to  stay 
;n  business." 

Despite  the  shootings,  Kent  businessmen 
generally  supported  the  National  Guard.  Law- 
yer Guy  M.  Showalter  was  among  the  most 
vehement: 


■We  feel  that  the  Guard  did  exactly  what 
they  were  sent  In  to  do.  To  keep  law  and 
order.  Frankly.  If  I'd  been  faced  with  the 
same  situation  and  had  a  submachine  gtm, 
there  would  not  have  been  14  shot,  there 
probably  would  have  been  140  of  them  dead 
and  that's  what  they  need." 

President  White,  returning  from  Iowa,  met 
Gov  Rhodes  briefly  at  the  airport  Sunday  as 
Rhodes  departed.  White  said  Rhodes  told  lilm. 
•You're  being  besieged  by— I've  forgotten  the 
word  he  used,  floaters,  maybe — from  every 
campus  in  the  state.  Whatever  you  do,  try 
to  keep  the  campus  open."  Then  Rhodes  flew 
away,  not  to  return  or  offer  further  advice. 

Rhodes  had  perhaps  picked  up  on  the  re- 
peated statements  from  university  officials 
and  city  officials  that  many  suspicious  stran- 
gers were  hanging  around. 

Robert  E.  Matson,  for  example,  who  Is  Kent 
State  s  vice  president  for  student  affairs,  said. 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  demonstrations 
were  a  result  of  Individuals  who  came  here 
with  destruction  of  property  In  mind."  Asked 
why  he  believed  that.  Matson  mentioned  a 
newspaper  column  which  said  SDS  had  picked 
Kent  State  as  a  "target." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many 
strangers  In  town  for  the  action.  Even  Ellen 
Mann.  18.  of  Munroe  Palls,  a  Kent  State 
University  high  school  senior  who  sym- 
pathizes with  the  students  said: 

"There  were  so  many  freaks  that  I've  never 
seen  before.  When  you  go  around  a  college 
that  has  a  very  small  amount  of  hippie 
types,  you  get  to  know  all  of  them  by  sight 
at  least.  Whereas  some  of  the  kids  I  saw  on 
campus  that  day  (the  day  of  the  shooting) 
I'd  never  seen  before  In  my  life."  > 

Sunday  night  the  action  began  again,  at 
Prentice  Gate  on  the  comer  of  the  campus 
where  E.  Main  st.  leads  off  toward  dovsm- 
town. 

About  200  students  sat  down  In  the  street 
there,  backed  by  about  500  others  on  the 
campus  behind  them.  They  had  several  de- 
mands they  wanted  to  make,  notably  the 
withdrawal  of  the  National  Guard,  a  lifting 
of  the  curfew  and  amnesty  for  students  who 
had  been  arrested. 

The  students  sang  "Olve  Peace  a  Chance," 
while  a  military  helicopter  with  a  search- 
light circled  overhead.  They  said  they  wanted 
to  talk  with  President  White  and-or  Mayor 
Satrom.  Later  many  were  to  claim  that  they 
had  been  promised  this. 

What  happened,  said  Sgt.  Myers  of  the 
Kent  police,  was  that  "aroxmd  11  or  a  few 
minutes  after,  a  (National  Guard)  colonel 
came  up  and  advised  the  people  that  the 
town  was  under  curfew  and  they  were  In 
violation  of  it.  He  had  his  men  move  out 
and  clear  them  away," 

Myers  said  he  had  notified  the  mayor  of 
the  students'  request  and  that  the  mayor 
was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  when  the  crowd 
was  dispersed.  "It  was  the  Guard's  decision 
to  move."  said  Myers. 

Asked  why  he  did  not  go  down  to  Prentice 
Gate.  President  White  said.  "I  didn't  know 
about  that."  Apparently  word  was  not  re- 
layed to  him. 

White's  principal  trouble-shooter  In  such 
matters.  Vice  President  Matson.  said  he 
turned  down  a  request  to  go  down  to  Pren- 
tice Gate  for  two  reasons:  "They  (the  slt- 
downers)  were  In  violation  of  the  curfew 
and  any  negotiations  would  have  been  under 
duress." 

MaJ.  Arthur  E.  Wallach.  commander  of  all 
Guard  forces  Sunday  night,  said  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  men  "negotiated"  with  the 
demonstrators  or  promised  to  contact  White. 

"The  only  thing  the  men  told  them  was 
to  get  back  off  the  street  and  go  back  to  the 
dormitories."  Wallach  said. 

Knight  Newspapers  was  unable  to  locate 
and  Interview  the  student  who  did  most  of 
the  talking  for  the  demonstrators. 

But  after  the  Guard  had  cleared  the  scene 
Tltb  tear  gas,  a  move  that  was  met  with 


rocks  from  the  demonstrators,  apparently 
many  students  were  left  with  the  feeling  that 
they  had  been  double-crossed.  "A  lot  of  the 
kids  felt  then  'You  can't  trust  the  pigs,' " 
said  Lloyd  Agfte 

The  first  two  student  injuries  occurred  on 
this  Sunday  night — Helen  Opaskar.  21.  of 
Cleveland,  and  Joell  Richardson,  19,  of  Ster- 
ling, N.T..  both  pricked  by  Guardsmen's 
bayonets. 

MONDAY,    MAT    4 

After  three  days  of  violent  aggravation,  all 
the  elements  were  now  ready  for  fatal  vio- 
lence on  Monday: 

Students  angry  about  war  outside  the 
campus  and  soldiers  upon  it. 

Weary  Guardsmen  under  orders  from 
Rhodes  to  disperse  even  peaceful  gatherings. 

A  university  administration  whose  control 
over  Its  campus  had  passed  to  other  hands. 

A  townful  of  worried  angry  businessmen 
who  v.-anted  peace  restored  quickly. 

A  collection  of  public  officials  responding 
to  the  public's  mood  with  strident  talks. 

One  should  hesitate  before  singling  out 
any  villain  at  Kent  State.  One  sees  a  hurtling 
train  of  excesses,  but  it's  hard  to  see  the 
engineer. 

The  seeds  of  a  Kent  State  are  In  every 
college  community  where  mllltance  has  re- 
placed reason,  where  hate  has  replaced 
sympathy,  where  suspicion  has  eaten  away 
trust.  The  Kent  State  killings  could  have 
happened   almost   anywhere. 

Death  could  come  to  almost  anyone  In 
such  circumstances,  too.  Should  these  four 
young  people  have  died? 

Sandra  Lee  Scheuer,  20.  of  Youngstown. 
was  a  Junior  majoring  in  speech  therapy. 
She  lived  in  a  two-story  green  house  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  campus  where  her  room 
was  always  neat,  her  bed  always  made. 

She  drank  hardly  at  all,  an  occasional  wine 
or  maybe  a  couple  of  beers.  She  had  smoked 
marijuana  a  couple  of  times,  but  never 
really  wanted  to  get  stoned  because  she 
didn't  want  to  become  dependent  on  any- 
thing. 

On  Friday  night,  when  the  kids  were 
breaking  windows  on  Water  st,.  she  was  at 
the  Moon-Glo  roller  rink.  On  Saturday  night 
when  the  ROTC  building  burned,  she  was 
studying  for  an  exam.  On  Sunday  night 
when  students  sat  down  In  the  street,  she 
was  In  her  living  room. 

On  Monday,  she  had  Just  left  a  speech 
therapy  patient,  a  boy  with  a  lisp  that  she 
was  trying  to  help.  She  was  walking  across 
the  parking  lot  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
txirmoil  when  a  bullet  hit  her  in  the  neck 
and  cut  her  windpipe  In  two. 

Jeffrey  Glenn  Miller,  20,  of  Plalnview,  N.T.. 
a  psychology  major,  transferred  to  Kent  State 
In  January  from  Michigan  State.  He  didn't 
study  much  and  he  cut  classes  a  lot. 

He  liked  to  swim  In  the  pool  in  front  of 
the  house  where  he  lived  with  five  other 
young  men.  He  liked  to  listen  to  the  Grateful 
Dead,  a  rock  music  group,  and  three  weeks 
before  his  death  he  borrowed  a  set  of  drums 
and  begsin  trying  to  learn  to  play. 

Friday  night  he  stayed  home.  Saturday 
night  he  went  over  to  see  the  ROTC  flre  after 
It  started.  Sunday  night  he  sat  down  with 
the  crowd  at  Prentice  Gate. 

Monday  he  was  watching  when  a  bullet 
hit  him  In  the  mouth.  He  bad  thrown  no 
rocks. 

Allison  Krause,  a  freshman  from  Pitts- 
burgh, was  19  years  old  the  day  Nixon  made 
his  Cambodia  speech.  She  was  a  tall,  pretty 
brunette,  who  wore  neither  makeup  nor  a 
brassiere,  and  seldom  wore  a  dress,  preferring 
blue  Jean  bell  bottoms  like  those  of  her  boy 
friend,  Barry  Levlne. 

Last  Oct.  16,  Moratorium  Day,  she  collected 
money  for  the  anti-war  movement  and  helped 
carry  a  banner  In  a  street  parade.  Last  Nov, 
15,  she  went  to  Washington  with  her  boy- 
friend for  the  mammoth  moratorium  march 
there. 
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She  played  her  part  in  tbe  system,  too: 
Serving  on  the  disciplinary  Boetrd  of  Metcalf 
Dormitory  and  on  the  policy  board  of  tbe 
Honors  College.  On  Sunday  she  walked  up  to 
a  National  Guardsman,  put  a  blossom  In  his 
gun  barrel  and  told  him,  "Flowers  are  better 
than  bullets." 

Monday  she  was  far  out  of  rock-throwing 
distance,  in  the  middle  of  the  parking  lot 
not  far  from  Sandy  Scheuer,  when  a  bullet 
hit  her  in  the  shoulder  and  stopped  In  her 
chest. 

William  Knox  Schroeder,  19,  of  Lorain,  a 
sophomore  majoring  psychology,  transferred 
to  Kent  State  last  fall  from  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  He  studied  a  lot  and  had  an 
excellent  grade  average.  He  had  no  special 
girlfriend  and  belonged  to  no  organizations, 
radical  or  otherwise. 

A  stranger  might  have  thought  he  looked 
radical:  At  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
was  wearing  orange  corduroy  pants,  brown 
cowboy  boots  and  a  blue  denim  Jacket. 

It  seems  unlikely  he  was  throwing  any 
rocks.  He  was  attending  Kent  State  on  a 
ROTC  scholarship  that  paid  his  full  tuition 
and  fees  plus  $50  a  month. 

He  was  shot  in  the  chest.  Just  the  night 
before  he  had  phoned  his  parents  to  tell 
them  he  was  not  one  of  the  protesters. 

Asked  what  might  have  prevented  these 
deaths,  figures  on  the  scene  put  forth  a  va- 
riety of  thoughts. 

President  White,  who  would  have  preferred 
that  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol  had  been 
called  Instead  of  the  National  GuEird,  thinks 
that  maybe  new  crowd  control  measures  are 
needed — "Perhaps  water  cannon  like  they 
use  In  West  Berlin,  or  some  special  unit  like 
the  Paris  riot  police." 

Schwartzmlller  of  the  campus  police  be- 
lieves that  "the  back  of  this  could  have  been 
broken"  If  the  Guard  had  arrested  everyone 
at  the  Sunday  night  sit-down.  "That  was 
the  hard  core,"  he  said. 

Prank  Frlscina.  the  student  body  presi- 
dent, believes  that  "the  mistake — I  don't 
know  who  made  it — was  the  decision  to  pre- 
vent assemblies,  even  student  assemblies.  Had 
the  Guard  been  guarding  buildings  instead 
of  chasing  crowds,  we  wouldn't  have  had  tbe 
shootings." 

The  order  to  break  up  even  peaceful  as- 
semblies was  given  by  Rhodes.  But  he  isn't 
talking  about  It  now.  He  went  Into  seclu- 
sion after  the  shooting  and  hasn't  seen  any 
newsmen  since. 

The  leadership  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
notably  Adjutant  General  Sylvester  T,  Del 
Corso,  has  made  an  extensive  effort  to  find 
evidence  of  a  sniper. 

Probably  there  Is  no  magic  remedy,  no  easy 
solution  that  will  wipe  out  campus  demon- 
strations soon.  In  the  words  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Matson.  a  conservative  man  deeply  op- 
posed to  all  radicalism : 

"The  potential  for  trouble  exists  as  long 
as  the  Indochlnese  war  goes  on." 


lie  of  Togo,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Spong)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Dwlght  Dickin- 
son, of  Rhode  Island,  a  Foreign  Service 
oflQcer  of  class  No.  1,  to  be  Amabassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 


THE    FEDERAL    ECONOMY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  engaged  in  the  very 
painful  task  of  bringing  more  than  4 
years  of  ruinous  inflation  to  an  effective 
conclusion.  It  need  hardly  be  said  again 
that  this  inflation,  that  has  proven  so 
difiScult  to  control,  was  engendered  by 
large  Federal  budget  deficits  when  the 
economy  was  approaching  its  productive 
capacity.  If  effective  and  timely  steps  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  budget  deficits 
from  rising  to  $0  billion  in  fiscal  1967 
and  $25  billion  in  fiscal  1968,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  would  not  be  now  facing  this 
very  uncomfortable  period  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

Unfortimately,  revised  estimates  of  the 
fiscal  1970  and  1971  budgets  recently  re- 
leased by  the  administration  indicate  we 
may  once  again  be  sliding  into  a  danger- 
ous deficit  position  with  most  serious 
consequences  for  our  progress  toward 
economic  stability.  The  fiscal  1970  budget 
is  now  estimated  to  have  a  deficit  of 
nearly  $2  billion,  compared  to  a  surplus 
of  about  $6  billion  forecast  in  April  of 
last  year.  This  large  shift  is  due  in  small 
part  to  a  decline  in  revenues  resulting 
from  the  current  economic  slowdown, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  deplored  but  ex- 
pected. However,  it  is  a  rise  in  estimated 
Federal  outlays  that  produced  most  of 
the  change.  Outlays  that  were  estimated 
to  be  $193  billion  a  year  ago  April  are 
now  set  at  more  than  $198  billion. 

Fiscal  year  1970  is  nearly  over  and 
there  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  this 
year's  budget.  However,  the  Congress  is 
now  considering  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  1971,  and  it  is  during  this 
period  that  we  have  the  only  opportunity 
to  insure  that  Federal  spending  does  not 
rise  rapidly  and  dangerously  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  If  we  are  to  effectively 
prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  the  substantial 
budget  deficits  that  fueled  our  current 
Inflation,  we  must  act  now. 

The  revised  budget  figures  for  fiscsil 
1971  presented  by  the  administration  in- 
dicate that  the  $1.3  billion  budget  sur- 
plus estimated  a  scant  4  months  ago  has 
been  revised  to  a  $1.3  billion  budget  defi- 
cit. This  is  the  deficit  on  the  unified 
budget  basis  of  accounting  for  Federal 
Government  receipts  and  expenditures. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  unified  budget 
concept  has  several  significant  short- 
comings. It  is.  for  example,  not  the  best 
measure  of  the  direct  and  immediate 
impact  of  the  Government's  transactions 
on  the  Nation's  income.  For  this  purpose, 
the  national  income  accounts  budget 
might  be  a  better  measure.  And  the  uni- 
fied budget  does  not  indicate  the  full 
borrowing  needs  of  the  Government  and 
its  impjact  on  the  financial  markets  and 
the  size  of  the  public  debt.  Perhaps  an 
accounting  along  the  lines  of  the  old  ad- 
ministrative budget  would  be  more  use- 
ful here,  at  this  critical  period  of  analy- 
sis. But  since  we  are  now  operating  pri- 
marily on  the  unified  budget  basis,  I  will 
continue  to  use  this  basis  in  my  present 
comments.  The  unified  budget  bsisis 
clearly  shows  that  rising  budget  outlays 


are  the  primary  cause  of  the  shift  in  the 
estimated  1971  budget  from  surplus  to 
deficit.  And,  it  further  indicates  that  if 
Congress  does  not  enact  the  administra- 
tion's revenue  requests,  this  deficit  will 
be  higher  by  more  than  $3  biUion.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  fiscal  1971  deficit 
could  run  upward  of  $6  biUion  on  a  uni- 
fied budget  basis  and  substantially  more 
than  this  on  an  administrative  budget 
basis. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  it  has  become 
fashionable  in  some  circles  recently  to 
argue  that  a  couple  billion  dollars  change 
in  the  net  budget  position  does  not  mean 
much  in  our  trillion-dollar  economy.  And 
that  consequently,  we  should  not  be  too 
concerned  if  the  fiscal  1971  budget  ends 
up  with  a  two-  or  three-billion-dollar 
deficit.  To  me,  this  surgument  seems 
analogous  to  saying  than  an  increase  of 
several  hundred  thousand  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  does  not  mean  much  in 
a  labor  force  of  80  million.  But  we  can 
all  appreciate  it  does  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  every  one  of  those  who 
are  laid  off  and  cannot  find  employment. 
By  the  same  reasoning,  an  Increase  in 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  even  if  a  few 
billion  dollars,  can  mean  a  great  deal  to 
particular  important  segments  of  the 
economy,  specifically  those  families  who 
need  more  and  better  housing. 

We  all  know  that  net  sales  of  Federal 
debt  securities  made  necessary  by  budget 
deficits  tend  to  tighten  the  money  and 
capital  markets  and  increase  interest 
rates.  This  in  turn  reduces  the  amount 
of  credit  at  reasonable  rates  going  to 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  sec- 
tor most  dramatically  effected  by  this 
process  in  recent  years  has  been  the  resi- 
dential construction  industry,  which  has 
been  proven  to  be  unusually  vulnerable 
to  periods  of  tight  money  market  condi- 
tions and  rising  interest  rates. 

Recently,  new  evidence  has  been  found 
indicating  that  the  connection  between 
Federal  budget  deficits  at  high  employ- 
ment and  the  level  of  residential  con- 
struction and  financing  is  much  more 
closely  linked  than  previously  realized. 
Maurice  Mann.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Arnold  Pack- 
er, the  Bureau's  fiscal  economist,  have 
argued  on  ^he  basis  of  their  research  that 
during  the  last  half  of  the  1960's,  "the 
resources  required  to  provide  the  growth 
of  the  Government  sector  were  diverted 
from  residential  construction."  They 
went  on  to  say : 

Available  evidence  Indicates  that  the  re- 
spective shares  of  GNP  accounted  for  by  the 
major  spending  sectors  are  reasonably  stable 
over  time,  and  that  variations  in  the  size  of 
the  budget  surplus  (or  deficit)  are  primarily 
offset  by  variations  in  residential  construc- 
tion. 

While  it  may  be  debatable  whether 
there  is  indeed  a  dollar-for-dollar  trade- 
off between  a  rising  Federal  deficit  and 
the  decline  in  the  financial  resources 
available  for  housing,  there  is  certainly 
a  definite  link.  If  we  do  not  proude  for 
substantial  budget  surpluses  in  the  high 
employment  economy  we  foresee  in  the 
next  5  years,  and  prevent  budget  def- 
icits, we  will  find  our  chances  of  achiev- 
ing our  housing  objectives  rapidly  dwin- 
dling to  zero.  Former  Budget  Director 
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Charles  Schultze  emphasized  this  during 
my  colloquy  with  him  at  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  hearmgs  last  week.  He 
said: 

tJnder  the  conditions  likely  to  prevail  In 
the  early  part  of  the  'seventies,  and  under 
conditions  of  hlgh^employment,  It  seems  to 
me  It  Is  clearly  true  that  failure  to  run  a 
significant  budget  surplus  will  primarily  be 
reflected  In  failure  to  meet  the  housing 
goals 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  fewer  more 
telling  arguments  for  determined  efforts 
to  control  the  Federal  budget  than  this. 
The  fact  that  80  percent  of  all  American 
families  today  have  been  priced  out  of 
the  home  construction  market  and  in 
high-cost  Chicago,  a  family  would  re- 
quire an  annual  income  of  $25,000  to  fi- 
nance a  new  home  at  existing  interest 
rates,  can  be  directly  blamed  on  Federal 
budget  deficits. 

Controlling  and  cutting  the  rate  at 
which  Federal  spending  grows  Is  no  easy 
matter.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  vested  in- 
terest groups  that  have  grown  up  to  pro- 
tect, defend,  and  promote  nearly  every 
Government  spending  program,  we  still 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Federal  budget  each  year  is 
not  controlled  and  is.  in  effect,  uncon- 
trollable. As  one  indication,  even  with- 
out the  enactment  of  any  new  programs 
or  increases  in  existing  ones  this  year. 
toul  Federal  outlays  would  rise  auto- 
matically $7  to  $8  bilUon  each  year.  But 
however  much  it  may  seem  that  this  is 
the  result  of  unalterable  natiiral  forces 
to  which  the  Government  is  inevitably 
vulnerable,  this  is  not  true  No,  as  Shake- 
speare best  expressed  it.  "The  fault 
*  *  •  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  our- 
selves." 

The  fact  is  that  every  bit  of  uncon- 
trollability  in  the  Federal  budget  results 
from  past  congressional  actions,  and  the 
way  in  which  we  act  upon  current  appro- 
priations legislation  Budget  outlay  to- 
tals rise  year  after  year  because  we  per- 
mit them  to,  by  insulating  programs  by 
such  devices  as  trust  funds,  open-ended 
appropriations  and  fixed  charges  from 
effective  regulation  during  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  process.  Moreover, 
we  in  Congress  do  not  act  upon  spending 
and  lending  for  each  fiscal  year,  but 
rather  on  new  obligational  authority 
from  which  spending  will  eventually 
flow. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  it  is 
the  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government — 
expenditures  and  net  lending— that  af- 
fect the  level  and  composition  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  Yet  Congress  does  not 
enact  the  level  of  outlays  for  each  pro- 
gram. The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures 
estimates  that  Congress  will  act  upon 
appropriations  legislation  this  year  that 
will  result  in  only  46  percent  of  total  out- 
lays projected  for  fiscal  1971.  In  other 
words,  if  Congress  refused  to  enact  any 
appropriations  this  year,  total  Federal 
outlays  would  be  cut  by  only  46  percent. 

But  Congress  does  not  have  the  dis- 
cretion during  the  normal  budget  cycle 
to  refuse  to  enact  all  new  appropriations. 
In  a  number  of  important  instances, 
Congress  is  obligated  to  enact  appropria- 
tions to  fund  promises  made  in  previous 
legislation.  These  are  often  referred  to 


as  "fixed  charges."  They  include  public 
assistance  grants:  veterans'  benefits,  in- 
cluding pensions,  compensation,  educa- 
tion, and  insurance:  farm  price  support 
payments:  military  retired  pay  and 
postal  operations.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  other  such  fixed  charge  pro- 
grams, the  few  mentioned  here  total 
more  than  $23  billion,  or  about  one- 
quarter  of  those  fiscal  1971  outlays  upon 
which  Congress  acts  during  the  current 
appropriations  process.  This  reduces  the 
portion  of  budget  outlays  which  can  be 
said  to  be  controlled  by  Congress  to  36 
percent. 

If  Congress  is  to  play  an  important 
role  in  shaping  fiscal  policy  to  achieve 
price  stability  and  a  rational  set  of  pri- 
orities. Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
reform  the  way  in  which  it  handles  the 
budget.  All  Government  spending  ema- 
nates from  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, but  to  my  mind  there  is  too  little 
attention  paid  to  this  fact.  One  indica- 
tion of  this  is  that  less  than  half  of  the 
annual  outlay  total  receives  any  review 
by  Congress  at  all.  Another  is  the  signifi- 
cant portion  of  appropriations  each  year 
where  Congress  really  has  no  choice  but 
to  provide  funding  for  prior  commit- 
ments. Finally,  the  most  important  evi- 
dence is  that  Congress  devotes  all  of  its 
attention  to  appropriations,  which  af- 
fect Government  outlays  only  with  a  lag. 

It  is  to  the  appropriations  totals  for 
each  program  that  Congress  directs  its 
attention.  However,  most  appropriations 
provide  that,  while  the  funds  must  be 
obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  in  ques- 
tion, they  may  be  spent  over  a  3-year 
period.  These  1-year  appropriations  are 
most  common,  but  there  are  other  kinds 
as  well.  There  are  multiple-year  appro- 
priations where  obligations  can  be  in- 
curred for  a  specified  number  of  years. 
There  are  also  "no-year"  appropriations 
which  are  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  indefinitely.  Thus,  at  best. 
Congress  affects  each  year  the  total 
amount  of  spending  over  a  period  of  un- 
certain length.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures 
currently  estimates  that  43  percent  of 
outlays  in  fiscal  1971  will  result  from 
budget  authority  enacted  In  this  and 
prior  years.  The  Budget  Bureau  esti- 
mates authority  available  for  spending 
in  future  years  will  total  more  than  $250 
billion. 

The  only  way  Congress  can  play  an 
important  role  in  insuring  that  the 
Federal  budget  does  not  contribute  to 
inflationary  pressures  and  allows  an 
easing  of  tight  monetary  policy  is  to 
face  the  issue  of  rising  Federal  expendi- 
tures squarely.  This  requires  congres- 
sional attention  be  directed  to  the  out- 
lays that  ultimately  result  from  appro- 
priations as  well  as  the  appropriations 
themselves.  This  requires  that  Congress 
investigate  in  detail  the  growing  major- 
ity of  total  budget  outlays  that  emanate 
from  spending  authorizations  enacted 
previously  but  seldom  if  ever  reviewed. 
It  means  we  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  plethora  of  trust  funds,  per- 
manent appropriations,  indefinite  ap- 
propriations, and  fixed  charges,  that 
normally  generate  higher  Federal  spend- 
ing. In  some  cases,  such  as  interest  pay- 


ments on  the  public  debt,  appropria- 
tions and  outlays  beyond  congressional 
control  are  unavoidable.  However,  I  sus- 
pect that  in  many  cases  the  only  reason 
that  program  outlays  are  not  being  ef- 
fectively reviewed  and  controlled  by  Con- 
gress is  that  some  special-interest  group 
succeeded  in  placing  its  particular  pet 
program  beyond  such  scrutiny  and  pos- 
sible reduction. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  continually  rising  outlays 
that  have  done  so  much  damage  to  our 
housing  sector.  First,  a  determined  effort 
must  be  made  to  bring  more  of  each 
year's  spending  under  such  searching 
scrutiny  and  control.  Where  we  can,  we 
must  abolish  devices  that  remove  Federal 
spending  from  effective  congressional 
review  and  control.  The  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  those  who  advocate  new 
trust  funds,  permanent  £ind  indefinite 
appropriations,  and  the  continuance  of 
old  ones.  It  is  ludicrous  to  inveigh  against 
rising  Federal  spending  on  the  one  hand 
while  effectively  placing  many  programs 
beyond  scrutiny  and  control  on  the  other. 
Second,  we  must  examine  every  appro- 
priations measure  and  every  outlay  pro- 
gram with  a  critical  eye,  to  slice  out  in- 
efficient and  ineffective  spending  and  to 
eliminate  programs  that  have  either  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  or  never  had  any 
to  begin  with.  I  am  now  in  the  process 
of  a  careful  item  by  item  review  of  the 
budget  and  over  the  next  several  weeks, 
I  shall  attempt  to  publicaUy  identify  $4 
to  $5  billion  worth  of  spending  in  the 
1971  Federal  budget  that  does  not  stand 
up  against  the  criteria  of  effectively 
meeting  an  overriding  national  need  in 
an  efBcient  enough  manner. 

I  will  not  necessarily  limit  my  review  to 
billion  dollar  items.  The  French  have  a 
saying,  "Watch  the  sous  and  the  francs 
will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Questionable  items  that  may  save  only 
a  few  tens  of  thousand  of  dollars — a  low 
percentage  of  our  $200  billion  budget — 
could  amount  to  a  very  substantial  sav- 
ings when  added  together. 

I  am  today  reversing  my  position  on 
the  supersonic  transport  and  I  called  for 
an  end  to  Federal  financing  of  the 
project. 

Last  year  I  gave  my  support  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  supersonic 
transport.  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was 
wrong,  and  I  will  vote  against  it  when 
it  comes  before  tlie  Senate.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  national  priorities — putting 
first  things  first.  In  the  scale  of  national 
needs,  it  comes  in  second. 

The  cost  of  the  SST  to  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  tremendous.  Present  es- 
timates now  run  as  high  as  $3  billion  but 
It  could  go  even  higher.  This  moniunen- 
tal  expense  was  originally  justified  by 
the  fact  that  marketing  the  aircraft 
abroad  would  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  But  the  President's 
own  experts — representing  the  Treasury 
Department — on  his  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
to  study  the  SST — have  said  that  pro- 
duction of  am  American  SST  could  have 
just  the  reverse  effect — it  could  actually 
injure  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  announcement  that  Government 
attorneys  have  uncovered  50  design  de- 
ficiencies which  could  justify  termina- 
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tion  of  the  SST  contracts  for  default  in 
performance  suggest  that  cost  overruns 
could  substantially  increase  the  $3  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  now  foreseen  for 
the  project. 

It  has  likewise  been  argued  that  the 
SST  could  "enhance  oui-  prestige" 
abroad. 

But  the  Presidents  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  pointing  out  that  we  al- 
ready lag  behind  foreign  production  of 
first  generation  SSTs,  has  said,  "We  do 
not  believe  that  our  prestige  abroad  will 
be  enhanced  by  a  concentration  on 
White  elephants  •  *  •  Our  recommen- 
dation, therefore,  is  that  no  funds  for 
prototype  construction  be  included  in 
the  1970  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  paren- 
thetically that  we  have  a  fine  produc- 
tion program  going  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dusti-y.  The  747  is  a  real  winner,  a  big 
moneymaker  and  a  great  prestige  item 
across  the  country.  Let  us  make  the  bread 
and  butter  items  and  let  someone  else 
make  the  loss  leaders  if  they  want  na- 
tional prestige.  We  could  buy  all  we  need 
from  them.  That  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  American  public. 

Furthermore,  for  dubious  economic 
value,  we  are  risking  havoc  with  our 
environment. 

Russell  E.  Train.  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  estimated  takeoff  noise  level 
of  the  SST  at  at  least  four  timcc  that  of 
a  subsonic  jet.  But  Dr.  Richard  Garwin, 
science  adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  has  put  the  SST 
takeoff  noise  level  as  high  as  that  of  50 
subsonic  jets. 

Obviously,  this  craft  should  not  be  op- 
erated from  conventional  metropolitan 
airports.  In  addition  to  the  takeoff  noise, 
the  constant  threat  of  sonic  boom  makes 
it  infeasible  to  fly  over  the  continental 
United  States  at  supersonic  speeds. 

This  is  a  project  that  could  cost  up- 
wards of  $3  billion,  to  subsidize  directly, 
for  the  first  time,  a  private  aircraft  at 
taxpayers  expense. 

I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  industry.  Several  promi- 
nent spokesmen,  including  General  El- 
wood  Quesada.  former  FAA  Administra- 
tor and  now  director  of  American  Air- 
lines, have  spoken  out  in  opposition  to 
the  SST  at  this  time. 

But  nevertheless,  we  are  being  asked  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  $3  billion  project, 
and  in  return  for  that  monimiental  In- 
vestment, we  will  have  an  airplane  we 
are  not  sure  we  can  perfect;  we  are  not 
sure  we  can  sell:  we  are  not  sure  is  de- 
sired by  the  air  industry  in  this  country ; 
we  do  not  believe  can  take  off  from  pres- 
ent American  airports,  and  are  not  cer- 
tain can  even  be  allowed  to  fiy  over  it. 

That  is  pretty  discouraging  from  a 
potential  investor's  point  of  view.  In  this 
case  the  investor  is  the  taxpayer,  99*^oo 
percent  of  whom  will  never  fly  in  an 
SST. 

In  fact,  the  only  encouraging  note  of 
the  whole  SST  consideration  is  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  project  was  almost 
defeated  in  the  House  last  week.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  defeat  the  appropriation, 
when  the  matter  comes  before  us.  I  in- 
tend to  cast  my  vote  to  get  us  out  of  the 
Government-subsidized     SST     business 


now.  We  have  too  many  other  unmet  na- 
tional priorities  and  domestic  needs. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  severe  eco- 
nomic pinch,  faced  with  Federal  budget 
deficits  and  at  a  point  where  the  priori- 
ties for  Federal  spending  must  be  scru- 
tinized with  extreme  care.  We  cannot 
affort  to  go  blindly  ahead  with  something 
merely  because  we  started  it  unless  it  is 
soundly  conceived  and  is  in  accord  with 
the  appropriate  scheme  of  Federal  prior- 
ities. 

There  are  some  who  would  vote  against 
SST  funds  now  who  would  not  want  to 
bury  the  SST  program.  Perhaps,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  questions  raised  with  re- 
spect to  it  are  such  that  a  more  search- 
ing inquiry  is  needed.  These  issues  should 
certainly  be  fully  examined,  analyzed 
and  evaluated  before  substantial  addi- 
tional amounts  are  appropriated  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  present  development 
schedule  of  the  aircraft. 

Perhaps  a  select  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, having  representatives  from  the 
Aeronautical  Sciences  and  Space  Com- 
mittee, the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  should  be 
formed  and  authorized  to  conduct  full- 
scale  hearings  on  the  various  problems 
which  have  been  raised.  A  frank  ex- 
change of  the  facts  and  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  is  the  only  way  we  can 
reach  a  studied  and  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  future  course  of  the  program  and 
the  Federal  Government's  involvement  in 
it.  But  the  program  is  too  dubious  to  pro- 
ceed on  at  this  time.  We  have  been  asked 
to  approve  $290,000,000  in  the  fiscal  1971 
budget.  Less  possible  cancellation 
charges  of  $70,000,000  the  net  savings 
for  the  year  would  be  $220,000,000. 

SST    COSTS    AND    FINANCINC 

The  total  cost  of  the  SST  through 
phase  in  of  the  program— research,  de- 
velopment, and  construction  of  two  pro- 
totypes— is  now  estimated  to  be  $1,723 
billion,  of  which  the  Government's  share 
is  projected  to  be  $1,342  billion. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1970 — June  30, 
1970 — $708  million  will  have  been  ap- 
propriated, and  $685  million  obligated, 
and  $604  million  spent. 

Assuming  that  Congress  approves  the 
administration's  appropriations  request 
of  $290  million  for  fiscal  1971,  by  June 
30,  1971,  $998  million  will  have  been  obU- 
gated  and  $922  million  spent. 

The  administration  estimates  SST  out- 
lays of  $275  million  for  fiscal  1971.  While 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  all 
of  this  could  be  cut  from  fiscal  1971 
spending,  a  significant  portion  of  it 
would  be  saved. 

The  total  costs  of  the  SST,  including 
certification  and  production,  are  now 
estimated  to  be  about  $3  billion,  with  the 
Government  share  $1.3  billion.  However. 
Dr.  Richard  Garwin,  a  science  adviser 
to  three  Presidents,  projected  total  costs 
of  the  SST  at  $5  to  $7  billion,  with  the 
Government's  share  up  to  between  $3  and 
$4  billion.  And  General  Quesada,  head  of 
FAA  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, anticipates  the  Government's  share 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  program  would 
fall  in  the  $3  to  $4  billion  range.  By  ter- 
minating the  SST  program  at  this  point, 


it  is  fair  to  estimate  we  could  save  the 
Government  as  much  as  $2.5  billion. 

The  SST  is  just  an  example.  If  we  can 
identify  programs  of  dubious  merit,  low- 
priority  or  just  simple  waste  of  money 
and  overcome  the  vested  interests  and 
just  plain  inertia  that  allows  low  prior- 
ity spending  programs  to  continue,  we 
can  only  improve  and  guarantee  progress 
toward  a  stable  and  healthy  economy 
that  meets  our  most  vital  needs,  but  we 
will  also  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
purpose  and  dedication  of  our  Nation's 
Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PE31CY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
an  excellent  speech.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  more  Senators  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  our  economy, 
problems  of  inflation,  problems  of  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending,  problems  of  the 
needs  in  housing,  and  to  the  very  explicit 
and  specific  analysis  of  where  we  can  cut 
spending. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  brings  to  all 
these  subjects  certainly  among  the  best 
qualifications  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  all  know  that  he  was 
a  brilliantly  successful  businessman, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can corporation  which  has  achieved  out- 
standing succcess,  and  is  a  man  with  a 
real  understanding  of  our  economy  and 
what  makes  it  function. 

I  appreciate  his  stress  on  attempting 
to  do  two  things — No.  1,  to  get  a  handle 
on  Government  spending  so  that  we  can 
reduce  the  impact  of  inflation,  and.  No. 
2,  although  he  does  not  spell  it  out  in 
quite  this  way,  to  provide  employment, 
jobs,  by  stimulating  the  housing  indus- 
try. This  is  by  far  the  most  constructive 
way  we  can  approach  the  very  serious 
double  problem  we  have  now  of  increas- 
ing inflation  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  rising  unemployment. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  an  ex- 
cellent speech  and  tell  him  that  I  cer- 
tainly enthusiastically  welcome  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  SST.  It  as  as  fine  and  as 
concise  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
SST  as  I  have  heard.  The  Senator  did  it 
in  few  words  and  did  it  very  well. 

I  want  to  add  one  or  two  comments.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  going  to  be  most 
helpful  by  highlighting  the  specific  areas 
of  the  budget  we  can  cut.  I  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  military  pro- 
ciirement  bill,  which  I  hope  is  going  to 
be  before  us  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
military  appropriation  bill,  which  will  be 
before  us  later,  are  areas  where  that 
can  be  done,  because  that  is  where  the 
real  money  is.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
controllable  items,  leaving  aside  such 
costs  interest  on  the  Nation  under  the 
social  security  payments,  which  are  not 
controllable  or  limited.  The  military  area 
is  one  area  where  we  can  make  real  cuts. 
The  President  deserves  credit  for  point- 
ing out  where  cuts  can  be  made,  but  I 
think  we  can  help  him  by  making  further 
cuts. 

And  there  are  soci8d  programs  which 
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the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  both  en- 
thusiasticaUy  support,  in  education,  in 
medicare,  in  combatting  crime,  but  pro- 
grams where  there  has  been  great  waste. 
We  had  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  week  by  a  former 
high  official  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  pointed 
out  that  we  are  not  doing  the  Job  we 
should  be  doing  for  the  poor  children  of 
this  country,  although  we  are  spending 
and  wasting  enormous  sums  under  title  I 
of  the  Education  Act.  The  medicare  pro- 
gram has  been  helping  doctors,  but  not 
some  of  our  indigent  old  people  who  are 
ill. 

I  cannot  resist  commending  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  as  a  Senator  who  has 
more  than  one  arrow  in  his  quiver.  He 
not  only  is  fighting  inflation  from  the 
standpoint  of  trj-ing  to  get  Government 
spending  under  control,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  in  this  body  has  worked 
harder  for  us  to  adopt  free  trade  poli- 
cies and  recognize  that  unless  we  admit 
products  that  are  efficiently  produced 
from  other  countries  into  this  country 
and  make  them  available  to  American 
consumers,  we  are  gomg  to  have  serious 
inflation  for  many  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  an  excellent 
speech. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  would  like  to  say  first  that  I 
could  not  have  been  more  pleased  to  see 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
the  very  remarkable  comments  made  by 
him  at  a  commencement  address  at  Mil- 
ton College.  Milton,  Wis.  It  was  so  typi- 
cal of  the  way  I  have  seen  him  conduct 
committee  hearings  over  the  past  3  4 
years,  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
as  well  as  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  He  is  always  tough,  always 
determined,  always  persistent,  but  always 
utterly  fair,  always  courteous  to  the  wit- 
nesses, making  them  feel  welcome  even 
though  he  disagrees  with  their  view- 
point. 

For  the  distinguished  Senator,  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  in  his  own  State, 
with  respect  to  an  administration  whose 
popularity  on  the  campus  is  less  than  is 
to  be  desired,  to  decry  the  fact  that  ma- 
licious attacks  are  being  made  on  the 
Presidency  and  President  Nixon,  is  cer- 
tainly commendable.  The  Senator  said 
that  though  he  disagrees  with  what  has 
been  done  m  Cambodia  and  has  been  a 
critic  of  the  administration's  policy  and 
certain  aspects  of  his  foreign  policy,  he 
concluded  and  reported  to  these  young 
people  that  President  Nixon  is  a  decent 
and  intelligent  man.  and  he  is  doing  his 
honest  best  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  as 
quickly  as  he  can. 

I  would  like  to  concur  in  that  state- 
ment and  particularly  state  my  admira- 
tion once  again  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  absolute 
fairness  in  the  way  he  handles  his  rela- 
tionships and  the  position  which  he  took. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator still  has  approximately  10  minutes 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  was  greaUy  impressed  with  the  able 


address    of    the    distinguished    senior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Senate  begin  to  focus  attention  on  the 
severe  budgetary  problems  which  our 
Nation  faces.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
plans  to  do  Just  this,  and  I  think  in 
doing  it  he  is  rendering  a  verj-  important 
service. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
one  item  in  the  budget  as  being  perhaps 
not  too  controllable,  and  that  is  Interest 
on  the  national  debt;  but  I  think  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  can  be  con- 
trolled if  the  Congress,  and  if  the  Senate, 
are  willing  to  control  expenditures. 

That  is  why  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  so  high — because  of  these 
continued  deficits  that  the  Government 
has  been  nmning  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  in 
the  budget  which  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering is  $18  billion. 

That  is  an  increase  of  $4  billion  In  4 
years;  and  for  that  S18  billion,  the  peo- 
tle  of  this  country-  get  no  programs  what- 
soever. All  they  do  is  pay  $18  billion  out 
in  interest  charges. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
rendering  a  very  important  service  to 
the  Senate,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people  in  his  demand,  together 
with  the  demand  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that 
the  Government  put  its  financial  house 
in  order. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  major  factor  in 
the  severe  inflation  that  we  have  been 
experiencing  is  the  continued  budget 
deficits  that  the  Government  has  been 
running  over  a  period  of  time,  culminat- 
ing in  that  $25  billion  deficit  of  fiscal 
1968.  which  was  not  quite  2  years  ago. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
inflation  under  control  unless  Congress 
is  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  people 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  begin  to  reduce  the  non- 
essential spending  of  our  Government. 
One  of  the  nonessential  items,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  SST  program,  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  fighting  for  several  years,  a  fight 
in  which  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  Joining  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  period  of 
great  budgetary  stress,  in  this  period  of 
high  inflation,  in  this  era  of  Government 
deficits — and  we  are  going  to  have  big 
deficits  this  year  and  next  year — such 
items  as  the  SST.  which  in  this  budget 
runs  to  $290  million,  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

That  S290  milUon  ought  not  be  spent. 
It  ought  to  be  knocked  out  of  this  budget, 
to  help  to  that  extent  toward  bringing 
about  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
the  French  spying  that  if  you  look  after 
the  sou.  the  franc  wUl  take  care  of  itself. 
I  think  tliat  is  a  very  apt  statement,  as 
quoted  here  this  morning. 

This  item  of  $290  million  for  the  SST 
will  not  in  itself  balance  the  budget,  but 
I  submit  that  If  we  begin  to  tackle  items 
of  that  type — and  this  obviously,  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  Is  a  nonessential  Item— 
we  can  begin  to  approach  a  balanced 
budget. 
In  that  regard,  I  might  say  that  I  am 
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very  much  opposed  to  this  new  unified 
budget  concept  first  begun  by  President 
Johnson,  111-advisedly  in  my  opinion, 
and  now  continued  by  President  Nixon[ 
ill-advlsedly  in  my  opinion. 

By  lumping  the  trust  funds  in  with 
the  general  fund  of  the  Government,  this 
leading  the  people  to  believe  that  we  are 
somewhere  near  approaching  a  balanced 
budget,  when  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
running  a  tremendous  deficit  In  the 
general  fund  operations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  only  way  that  it  can  be  con- 
tended that  the  budget  is  somewhere 
near  in  balance  is  by  taking  trust  funds 
which  are  set  up  for  precise  and  specific 
purposes,  mainly  for  social  security  and 
highways,  and  lumping  those  in  with  the 
general  fund  revenues.  What  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  is  taking  surpluses 
from  the  trust  funds  and  applying  them 
against  the  deficits  in  the  general  fund. 
This  is  a  very  bad  budgetary  practice. 
I  would  hope  when  the  President  sub- 
mits his  new  budget,  he  would  go  back 
to  the  old  form,  and  keep  these  trust 
funds  separate. 

We  must  keep  the  social  security  funds 
inviolate.  They  are  vitally  important  to 
the  older  people  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  those  funds 
be  safeguarded  and  preserved,  so  that 
when  our  citizens  reach  retirement  age, 
they  will  be  certain  to  have  those  funds 
for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  They  have 
paid  into  that  fund  along  with  their  em- 
ployers. That  is  where  all  the  money  has 
come  from— from  the  individual  citizen 
paying  his  social  security  taxes,  and  the 
company  that  he  works  for  paying  an 
equal  amount. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  focused 
attention  this  morning  on  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  our  Nation.  I  do 
believe  that  if  the  Government  will  put 
its  financial  house  in  order — which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  urging  that  it 
do — if  we  can  put  our  financial  house  In 
order  here  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
here  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, then  we  can  solve  some  of  the 
other  problems  which  aie  facing  our 
Nation. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  long  run,  a  government  cannot  be  a 
progressive  government  unless  it  is 
soundly  based  financially,  and  that  is  the 
point  that  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  so  well 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  together  on  other  matters 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  welcome  his  cooperation  in 
this  bipartisan  effort. 

Over  a  period  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
I  shall  be  taking  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  number  of  times  to  point  out  par- 
ticular items — boards  by  which  no  work 
is  done,  where  it  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
patronage,  to  get  someone  on  the  board 
and  give  him  a  title  and  an  expense  ac- 
count, and  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
do;  commissions  that  have  been  set  up 
where  the  purpose  is  no  longer  valid; 
abdications  of  responsibility  by  Congress 
itself,  where  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  point  the  finger  at  ourselves :  the  costs 
of  administration  of  laws  we  have  passed 
that  can  no  longer  be  Justified,  that  Just 
go  on  and  on. 
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I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  advise  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
when  I  shall  be  doing  this,  and  I  would 
welcome  his  going  out  with  me  to  the 
reception  room  aftei-wards,  for  I  imagine 
it  is  going  to  be  filled  with  lobbyists — 
because  there  is  a  lobby  for  every  one 
of  these  special  interest  groups,  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  them  in  my  State — and  fac- 
ing the  clamor:  "Oh,  no,  cut  everyone 
else's  budget,  but  don't  cut  our  funds." 
We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  say- 
ing. "You  can't  cut  our  funds,  cut  some- 
where else." 

But  one  lobbyist.  I  think,  caimot  come 
here — the  lobbyist  for  the  taxpayer,  for 
the  individual  citizen  who  wants  to  build 
a  house,  or  the  small  businessman  or 
farmer  with  rising  interest  costs.  Those 
lobbyists  do  not  show  up.  Their  special 
interest  groups  are  not  as  well  organized, 
I  guess.  But  I  imagine  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  some  of  them,  too,  in  the  future. 
We  must  have  an  accountabiUty  to  them. 
I  very  much  welcome  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause of  his  long  years  of  experience  on 
the  Finance  Committee  and  in  other 
areas.  He  is  known  as  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive, which  I  think,  in  the  end.  is  the 
most  humanitarian  position  one  can 
take,  because  unless  we  operate  on  a  fis- 
cally sound  basis,  we  are  going  to  squeeze 
out  the  housing  industry  and  other  areas, 
and  find  that  we  can  fight  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  carmot  fight  a  war  on 
poverty  with  the  pennies  that  trickle 
down  to  the  poor  when  we  find  we  carmot 
properly  fund  these  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes,  and  yield  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  my  col- 
league from  Viiginia  in  commending 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois this  morning.  I  have  opposed  the 
SST  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  concerned  about  its  yet  unknown 
effects  upon  oui-  environment,  and  the 
tremendous  cost  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
Involved.  Eut  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  put  his  finger  upon  our  great- 
est concern  and  that  is,  when  weighed 
within  the  context  of  the  demands  of 
our  times,  whether  this  project  deserves 
a  high  priority.  I  do  not  believe  it  does. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  HUnols  for 
this  effort  and  the  otJiers  he  will  make 
in  behalf  of  fiscal  sanity  and  economy, 
and  I  shall  Join  in  his  effort  to  defeat 
the  appropriation  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  and  I  thank  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  extra  moments  I  have  taken. 


THE  WOOL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  AND 
FOREIGN  IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
FYiday,  March  20,  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  Japan 
has  rejected  efforts  by  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  a  reasonable  agreement  on 
textile    imr>orts.    After    14    months    of 


effort  by  our  Goverrunent,  Japan  has  ap- 
parently admitted  that  its  profit-swollen 
textile  industry  dictates  Japanese  for- 
eign trade  policy,  and  that  it  will  accept 
no  meaningful  limitations  on  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel.  This  re- 
buff came  from  an  industry  busily  ex- 
panding its  domestic  capacity  and  build- 
ing new  plants  throughout  the  Orient, 
where  low- wage  labor  is  abundant.  Since 
no  other  major  country  permits  unre- 
stricted growth  of  Japanese  textile  and 
apparel  imports,  it  is  clear  that  this  new 
capacity  will  feed  on  our  domestic  mar- 
ket, adding  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problems  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  meet  this  challenge  with  appro- 
priate strong  legislation,  such  as  the  bill 
I  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
Representative  Mills  introduced  in  the 
House. 

My  earlier  remarks  embraced  the  en- 
tire textile  complex  in  this  country,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have 
an  all-fiber  solution  to  the  textile  im- 
port problem.  Last  month  I  spoke  on  the 
entire  trade  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  emphasize  the  condition 
of  the  domestic  wool  textile  industry  in 
order  to  demonstrate  just  how  cynical 
and  self-serving  the  Japanese  have  been. 
Let  me  remind  Senators  that  wool  is 
groun  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
that  there  are  wool  textile  mills  in  32 
States.  Woolgrowers  and  their  famillee 
alone  number  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
ple and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there 
are  no  customers  for  their  wool  other 
than  the  U.S.  manufacturers.  Coimting 
those  employed  in  wool  manufacturing 
directly  sis  well  as  those  whose  Jobs  de- 
pend on  the  wool  sector  indirectly,  it  csui 
be  estimated  conservatively  that  the 
livelihoods  of  a  million  Americans  de- 
pend wholly  or  in  large  part  on  the 
domestic  wool  industry.  Unlike  money, 
machinery,  technology,  and  managers, 
these  people  cannot  move  abroad  if  the 
Japanese  are  permitted  to  appropriate 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  facts  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  our  wool  in- 
dustry are  well  known  and  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly.  Following  World  War  n, 
the  industry  confronted  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  adjusting  to  shifts  in  consumer 
preferences,  many  of  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  advent  of  manmade 
fiber  textiles.  Increased  interflber  com- 
petition checked  the  steady  growth  of 
domestic  wool  consumption  and  forced 
woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  to  im- 
dertake  costly  modernization  programs 
involving  both  research  and  heavy  capi- 
tal investment. 

In  the  last  decade,  these  efforts  have 
been  severely  complicated  by  inflation 
and  by  growing  penetration  of  foreign 
wool  textiles  and  apparel  into  our  do- 
mestic market.  The  inflation  originated 
in  political  and  economic  developments 
over  which  the  wool  Industry  and  its 
employees  had  absolutely  no  control. 
Moreover,  like  others,  the  industry  had 
to  adjust  to  extensive  new  social  legis- 
lation which  hsis  added  significantly 
to  the  cost  of  production. 


The  United  States,  of  course,  has  al- 
ways imported  at  least  small  quantities 
of  wool  textiles  and  apparel.  In  the  past, 
it  can  be  argued,  some  of  these  imports 
supplemented  domestic  production  and 
broadened  the  range  of  styles  and 
qualities  available  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. Since  1960,  however,  this  situa- 
tion has  changed  most  I'adically.  The 
wool  textiles  and  apparel  flowing  into 
this  coimtry  in  growing  volumes  now 
more  than  ever  before  are  supplanting 
domestic  production  and  driving  our 
firms  out  of  business,  frequently  with 
fabric  constructions  and  styles  which 
originated  here  in  the  first  place.  The 
bulk  of  these  imports  now  comes  from 
the  Far  East,  Japan  in  particular. 

How  serious  has  this  penetration  be- 
come? In  1969.  imported  wool  textiles 
and  apparel  accounted  for  over  one- 
quarter  of  total  domestic  consumption. 
As  recently  as  1961,  they  had  claimed 
only  13  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
By  the  end  of  1969,  the  volume  of  wool 
textiles  and  appsu-el  cascading  into  the 
United  States  from  abroad  was  equal 
to  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  such  products  being  manufac- 
tured here. 

Mr.  President.  142  million  yards  equiv- 
alent of  wool  textiles  and  apparel  were 
imported  in  1969.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  economic  conditions  in  our  wool 
industry  would  have  been  very  different 
last  year  had  even  a  good  part  of  these 
142  million  square  yards  been  manu- 
factured here  instead  of  abroad?  As  it 
happens,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
dex of  industrial  production  in  wool 
textiles  fell  to  a  low  of  85  in  1969  com- 
pared with  100  in  1957-59. 

Total  imports  of  wool  textiles  and 
apparel  more  than  doubled  between 
1961  and  1968.  'While  these  imports  were 
doubling,  production  in  the  United 
States  of  woven  wool  apparel  fabrics  was 
declining  by  16  percent.  Is  there  a  con- 
nection between  these  Increasing  Im- 
ports and  declining  production?  The 
domestic  wool  growers  certainly  see  it, 
because  they  know  that  the  raw  wool 
content  of  wool  textiles  and  apparel  Im- 
ports rose  by  49  miUion  pounds  between 
1961  and  1968,  while  the  raw  wool  con- 
sumption of  our  textile  mills  in  the 
manufacture  of  apparel  fabrics  fell  by 
25  million  pounds.  Moreover,  total  em- 
ployment in  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
dropped  by  approximately  20  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  total  num- 
ber of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  in  this 
country  fell  32  percent,  and  farm  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  wool  fell  37  per- 
cent. The  fact  is  that  imported  wool 
textiles  and  apparel  have  absorbed  all 
the  growth  in  the  domestic  market  since 
1961  and  then  some.  The  impact  on 
certain  important  product  lines,  such  as 
worsted  fabrics  and  women's  sweaters, 
hsis  been  catastrophic. 

The  damage  inflicted  by  runaway  wool 
textile  import  growth  is  not  confined 
alone  to  this  industry.  Imports  of  wool 
textiles,  apparel,  and  floor  coverings  now 
contribute  a  deficit  of  more  than  $325 
million  annually  to  this  country's  pre- 
carious balance-of-payments  situation, 
and  Japan  is  by  far  the  most  aertous 
cause  of  this  trade  deficit.  It  is  interest- 
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ing  in  this  connection  that  our  trade  def- 
icit in  wool  manufactures  grew  by  $200 
million  between  1961  and  1968  alone. 

Mr.  President,  part  of  our  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
have  for  many  years  focused  narrowly 
on  the  U.S.  market,  accepting 
rigid  import  quotas  in  other  countries 
without  strong  resistance.  In  1969,  for 
example,  43  percent  of  Japan's  total  ex- 
ports of  wool  textiles  and  apparel  wsis 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  her  total  wool  fabric  exports 
in  that  year  was  to  the  United  States  and 
consisted  mainly  of  worsteds.  This  coun- 
try absorbed  86  percent  of  Japanese  ex- 
ports of  wool  apparel  in  1968  and  45  per- 
cent of  her  exports  of  wool  sweaters — 
these  percentages,  incidentally,  are  based 
on  data  published  by  the  Japanese  Spin- 
ners Association.  They  are  not  based  on 
our  U.S.  Government  or  industry  figures. 
Japan  evidently  feels  that  our  wool  in- 
dustry and  Its  workers  should  endure 
the  consequences  of  her  ineptitude  in 
negotiating  fair  access  to  markets  in 
Etirope  and  elsewhere. 

On  her  side,  Japan  has  not  hesitated 
to  utilize  every  known  device  for  re- 
stnctmg  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
notwithstanding  her  fantastic  economic 
growth  rate  and  her  stanch  free  trade 
posture  when  it  comes  to  the  markets  of 
other  countries.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  has  been  pressing  Japan  for  some 
time  to  relax  her  stringent  restrictions 
on  imports  and  foreign  investment.  On 
February  13,  evidently  to  deflect  mount- 
ing criticism,  the  Government  of  Japan 
generously  eliminated  import  restric- 
tions, but  not  tariffs,  on  such  vital 
U.S.  export  items  as  unrendered  pig 
fat,  grape  must  and  grape  wine,  ver- 
mouth, straw  mats,  straw  sack,  and  used 
cars.  Our  Government  suggested  com- 
puters but  Japan  chose  pig  fat.  What 
irresistible  items  will  join  this  mouth- 
watering list  when  the  next  well-pub- 
licized round  of  import  litjerations  is  an- 
nounced? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  unhkely,  though, 
that  Japan  will  eventually  liberalize  her 
trade  policy,  possibly  sooner  than  most 
people  expect.  I  say  this  because  many 
believe  that  rigid  control  over  imports  is 
no  longer  basic  to  Japan's  growth,  al- 
though it  does  contribute  to  high  profits 
for  Japanese  industries.  What  is  basic  to 
Japan's  contmued  phenomenal  growth  is 
a  culture  and  an  economic  and  political 
system  which  permits  her  to  maintain 
permanently  an  advantage  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  democ- 
racies in  the  relationship  between  pro- 
ductivity and  re'il  wages.  It  is  this  ad- 
vantage, this  difference  in  the  gap  be- 
tween productivity  and  real  wages,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  Japan  to  underprice 
everyone  else  in  manufactures. 

I  repeat,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
Japan  to  underprice  everyone  else  in 
manufactures. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  produc- 
tivity has  risen  rapidly  in  Japan  since 
World  War  II,  reflecting  massive  mod- 
ernization and  diversification  of  the 
Japanese  economy.  Operating  behind 
very  high  trade  barriers  and  enjoying 
extensive  governmental  financial  sup- 
port, Japanese  industries  have  been  able 
to  biiild  industrial  empires  employing 
the  latest  in  productive  and  managerial 


technology.  Free  access  to  the  UJS. 
market  has  enabled  them  to  utilize 
plants  of  optimum  scale  which  could  not 
have  been  justified  economically  on  the 
strength  of  domestic  markets  alone.  Real 
wages,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  rise  as  rapidly  as  productivity. 
Herein  lies  the  crux  of  our  problem  with 
Japan,  because  labor  is  much  stronger  in 
this  country  and  secures  a  fairer  share 
of  the  benefits  flowing  from  rising  pro- 
ductivity. But  this  puts  us  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  gap  between  manufactur- 
ing productivity  in  Japan  and  In  the 
United  States  is  much  smaller  than  is 
the  gap  between  real  wages  in  the  two 
countries.  When  a  situation  of  this  kind 
exists  and  can  be  maintained  politically, 
the  country  with  the  higher  ratio  of  pro- 
ductivity to  real  wages  will  command 
trade  unless  its  cost  advantage  is  offset 
by  trade  controls.  Anyone  who  does  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  crux  of  our  prob- 
lem needs  to  ask  himself  how  it  is  that 
Japan,  with  much  lower  per  capita  in- 
come, manages  to  invest,  relatively 
speaking,  three  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  remarkably  effective  mech- 
anism for  exploiting  foreign  markets  in 
the  interest  of  Japanese  economic  ex- 
peuision  and  can  probably  be  maintained 
for  many  years  to  come,  given  the  struc- 
ture of  Japanese  society.  It  should  be 
noted,  in  this  connection,  that  Japanese 
industries  are  already  taking  steps  to 
perpetuate  the  mechanism  and  to  ex- 
pand its  scope  by  establishing  plants  in 
other  Asian  countries  where  wages  are 
even  lower  than  they  are  in  Japan.  I  call 
the  Senate's  attention  in  this  respect  to 
the  fact  that  exports  of  wool  fabrics  from 
Asian  interests  other  than  Japan  des- 
tined for  the  United  States  market  are 
already  growing  rapidly, 

Mr,  President,  in  this  situation  unre- 
stricted trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  will  not  work  to  restore  that 
happy  state  of  trade  equilibriiun  which 
exists  in  economic  theory  but  not  in  the 
real  world.  The  productivity-real  wage 
rate  relationship  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  trade  problem  with  Japan  could 
be  altered  in  our  favor  only  by  funda- 
mental reductions  in  our  standard  of 
living  as  compared  with  that  of  Japan. 
This  is  neither  economically  feasible  nor 
socially  desirable.  Consequently,  I  see  no 
way  in  which  Japan  can  be  prevented 
from  doing  further  massive  damage  to 
our  textile  industry  except  to  give  her  a 
firm  choice  between  meaningful  volim- 
tary  textile  arrangements  and  legisla- 
tion. She  has  to  date,  unfortimately. 
rejected  the  voluntary  option.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  her  leaders  believe  this 
Congress  lacks  the  ability  to  see  through 
the  smokescreen  of  free  trade  rhetoric 
and  the  courage  to  enact  the  legislation 
which  the  situation  demands.  However, 
if  these  Japanese  leaders  persist  in  this 
attitude,  they  shall  be  proved  wrong,  as 
the  sentiment  in  this  country  and  in  this 
Congress  is  to  protect  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can textile  workers  by  protecting  the 
American  textile  industry. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  just  come  from  a  conference 
at  the  White  House  with  the  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  representatives  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, as  well  as  Cabinet  members  and  ad- 


visers to  the  President,  and  this  matter 
was  forcefully  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  today.  He  gave  it  a 
sympathetic  ear.  He  has  the  matter  un- 
der consideration.  A  member  of  his  Cab- 
inet will  testify,  I  believe  on  the  18th  of 
this  month,  as  to  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  administration 
and  the  President  undei-stand  the  detri- 
mental effects  resulting  from  excessive 
imports  coming  into  this  country  from 
Japan  and  other  foreign  nations — but 
more  especially  from  Japan. 

If  we  are  to  save  American  jobs,  we 
must  limit  excessive  imports.  It  is  amaz- 
ing, the  tremendous  quantity  of  imports, 
including  man-made  fibers,  which  have 
grown  to  such  a  spectacular  scale  within 
the  past  2  years,  and  how  fast  the  im- 
ports are  penetrating  this  country. 

Thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
my  State  of  South  Carolina  and  in  other 
States  which  have  textile  Industries. 
Textiles  affect  all  the  50  States,  which 
means  that  the  jobs  of  Americans  all 
over  the  Nation  are  affected  by  this 
severe  problem. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  see 
fit  to  recommend  legislation  along  this 
line,  which  we  feel  is  necessary,  even 
though  some  type  of  arrangement  or 
compromise  should  be  brought  forth  by 
the  Japanese. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  going  to  reach  an  effec- 
tive agreement  with  our  country  that 
will  be  satisfactory  and  will  protect  the 
textile  interests  of  this  Nation. 

Not  only  is  the  capital  end  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  affected,  but  thousands  and 
thousands  of  workers  are  also  affected 
by  this  matter. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  one  out  of 
every  eight  industrial  workers  m  Amer- 
ica is  involved  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  textile  industry.  Think  of  that 
figure.  One  out  of  every  eight.  And  when 
imports  are  coming  into  this  country  on 
such  an  excessive  scale  as  to  close  down 
mills  or  result  in  a  shortening  of  hours, 
it  simply  means  that  many  American 
people  will  suffer. 

I  hope  that  we  can  soon  get  legislation 
underway.  I  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  before  too  long.  And  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  administration  will  back 
effective  legislation  to  limit  excessive  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  perceptive 
and  penetrating  remarks. 

The  Senator  is  expressing  the  concern 
which  is  shared  by  more  and  more  Sena- 
tors as  time  moves  along  and  as  each  of 
us  has  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon 
the  threat  to  American  jobs,  the  threat 
to  American  industry,  and  the  threat  to 
our  economy  and  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  is  posed  by  excessive  imports. 

I  have  shared  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  some  time. 
American  industry  is  subjected  to  the 
unfair  competition  that  arises  from  the 
much  lower  wages  that  are  paid  in  for- 
eign coimtries,  the  much  smaller  taxes, 
and  the  much  smaller  capital  investment 
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that  is  required  in  a  foreign  country  in 
order  to  stay  in  business, 

I  know  some  of  the  problems  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
his  very  timely  message,  because  it  is  the 
only  way  I  know  that  we  can  protect 
American  jobs  and  can  protect  our  econ- 
omy and  be  able  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  which  we  are  all 
very  proud. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  very  fine  remarks.  I  point  out  that 
possibly  various  Members  of  the  Senate 
do  not  really  realize  how  seriously  every 
State  is  affected.  The  Western  States 
produce  the  wool  cheaper. 

I  repeat  the  statement  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago.  In  1969.  43  percent  of 
Japan's  total  exports  of  wool  textiles  and 
apf>arel  was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
63  percent  of  her  total  wool  fabric  ex- 
poi-ts  in  that  year  was  to  the  United 
States  and  consisted  mainly  of  worsteds. 
This  coimtry  absorbed  86  percent  of  Jap- 
anese exports  of  wool  apparel  in  1968  and 
45  percent  of  her  exports  of  wool  sweat- 
ers. 

When  such  a  condition  exists,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  wool 
producers  of  this  Nation  cannot  stay  in 
business.  They  cannot  survive  the  com- 
petition. The  only  market  that  the  wool 
producers  of  this  country  have  is  the 
textile  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
It  is  highly  important  that  action  be 
taken  and  taken  soon.  Otherwise  there 
will  be.  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  American  jobs. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 


RESULTS    OF    THE    CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
op)erations  as  of  June  8,  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ToUl 

operations 


24-hour 
change 


Individual  weapons 

Crew-served  weapons 

Bunkers/structures  destroyed 

Machinegun  rounds 

Rifle  round  s 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 
(Machinegun  and  rifle 

rounds) 

Grenades 

Mines 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds) 

(includes  satchel  charges) 

Anti-aircraft  rounds 

Mortar  rounds 

Large  rocket  rounds 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 

Rice  (pounds) 

Man  months.. 

Vehicles 

Boats 

Generators 

Radios 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 

Enemy  KIA 

ROW'S  (includes  detainees) 


15.509 

'  -40 

2,240 

+7 

9,118 

+218 

.    3,751,142 

-1-173,840 

7,883,671 

+4,305 

11,634,813 

+178, 145 

41.392 

+212 

4,610 

(.) 

76,600 

(.) 

188.319 

o 

50,998 

+261 

1,707 

+13 

26, 976 

+20 

22, 781 

+2 

.  12,596,000 

+976,  000 

277,112 

+21,472 

363 

+2 

90 

(s) 

36 

0) 

186 

+6? 

50,800 

9,509 

1,932 

(j) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  reports  in  the  press  re- 
garding fluctuations  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  statistics  provided  in  these 
summaries  from  day  to  day.  For  exam- 
ple, the  amount  of  captured  small  arms 
ammunition  reported  on  a  given  day  oc- 
casionally has  been  less  than  what  was 
listed  on  a  previous  day. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Jerry 
Friedheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  explains 
that  statistics  reported  are  tentative  fig- 
ures based  on  combat  reports,  and  that 
fluctuations  result  when  duplications  or 
other  errors  in  field  reporting  are  dis- 
covered and  corrected. 


■  Field  adjustment 
-'  Unchanged. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  made 
mention  of  the  5-percent  unemployment 
rate  annoimced  that  morning  for  the 
month  of  May. 

To  place  the  matter  in  some  sort  of  his- 
torical persp>ective,  I  feel  compelled  to 
point  out  that  for  the  first  4  years  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
unemployment  never  dropped  below  5.2 
percent. 

Indeed,  not  imtil  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  began  imder  President  John- 
son did  unemployment  even  drop  below 
5  percent.  That  was  in  1965,  when  the  un- 
employment rate  fell  from  its  1964  level 
of  5.2  percent  to  its  1965  level  of  4.5 
percent. 

A  wartime  economy,  high  draft  calls, 
big  new  Government  defense  contracts, 
and  Government  deficits  totaling  over 
$60  billion  in  8  years  did  indeed  push 
unemployment  levels  down  to  3.8  percent 
in  1966,  3.8  percent  in  1967,  3.6  percent 
in  1968,  and  3.5  percent  in  1969. 

But  whether  among  people,  businesses 
or  governments,  bills  have  a  way  of  fall- 
ing due.  Sixty  billion  dollars  of  added 
debt,  and  all  the  other  management 
errors,  are  now  demanding  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Does  anyone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  imagine  the  bill  would  not  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  i>aid? 

This  year,  under  President  Nixon,  the 
direction  of  troops  has  changed;  they  are 
coming  East  across  the  Pacific,  back  home 
to  the  United  States,  instead  of  traveling 
West  across  the  Pacific,  on  their  way  to 
war,  as  under  President  Johnson. 

Neither  will  the  Nation  face  a  $25  bil- 
lion deficit  under  President  Nixon  this 
year  as  it  did  under  President  Johnson 
in  1968. 

No.  the  unemployment  rate  is  not  the 
best  of  all  rates  but  at  least  we  can  say 
honestly  that  the  present  5-percent  rate 
is  not  an  artificially  low  rate  maintained 
by  war,  and  by  a  wartime  economy.  The 
troops  are  coming  home,  draft  calls  are 
down,  and  we  are  moving  toward  peace  in 
Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  listing  average  an- 
nual unemployment  percentages  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Average  annual  unemployment 

Year :  Percent 

1953    2.9 

1954    5.5 

1955    4.4 

1956    4.  1 

1957    —  4.3 

1958    6.8 

1959    —  .  5.5 

1960    5.6 

1961    6.7 

1962    5.5 

1963    6.7 

1964    6.2 

1965    —  4.6 

1966    3.8 

1967 3.8 

1968  -- 3.6 

1969    3.5 


ANOTHER    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
22,  1970,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  dinner  in  Texas  in 
which  he  quoted  from  various  newspapers 
to  show  that  the  escalation  of  rhetoric 
had  not  begun  with  him  but  with  them. 
He  .oointed  out  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  United  States  guar- 
Einteeing  the  right  of  free  speech  to  all 
its  citizens  applied  just  as  well  to  him, 
the  Vice  President,  as  to  anyone  else.  He 
said  that  he  chose  to  exercise  that  right 
and  that  he  intends  to  continue  doing  so. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  inserted 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  28,  1970,  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

On  the  26th  of  May  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
titled  "Agnew  Unmuzzled."  In  which  that 
normally  temperate  newspaper  takes  the 
EKJsition  that  the  first  amendment  ap- 
plies differently  to  the  Vice  President  who 
holds  responsibility  for  public  ofiQce  than 
it  does  to  newspaper  editorialists  and 
columnists.  It  so  happens  that  I  agree 
with  this  editorial  in  one  sense;  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  nigh  public  office  can- 
not but  weigh  heavily  upon  anyone  hold- 
ing such  a  post,  for  his  public  statements 
can  never  be  divorced  from  the  heavy 
responsibility  he  bears.  Part  of  that  re- 
sponsibility, however.  Involves  public  de- 
fense of  the  administration  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  It  is  apparent  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ha^^decided  that  in  this  specific 
category,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense. 

As  a  result  of  the  May  26  editorial  the 
Evening  Star  received  a  nimiber  of  let- 
ters from  its  readers  and  was  objective 
enough  to  publish  them,  or  a  sampling  of 
them.  These  letters  fill  an  entire  double 
column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Star 
for  Wednesday,  June  3,  1970.  Written  by 
citizens  in  various  walks  of  life,  all,  with- 
out exception,  speak  up  in  defense  of  tjie 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  per- 
mission that  the  text  of  these  letters  as 
published  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Evening   Star,   June   3,    1970) 
In  Defense  or  Agniw 

Sib:  With  respect  to  your  editorial  "Ag- 
new Unmuzzled,"  and  Milton  Vlorst's  col- 
umn on  Vice  President  Agnew 's  speech,  the 
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fact  remains  chat  the  vice  president  has 
quite  accurately  hit  the  news  media  where  It 
hurts — biased  and  prejudicial  reporting.  This 
has  been  apparent  fcr  a  great  many  years, 
but  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  speak  up 
on  this  particular  point  until  now. 

The  vice  president  made  valid  points  on 
certain  newspapers  and  columnists  who  have 
lOr  far  too  Ijng  played  fast  and  loose  with 
facu.  Just  so  long  as  it  suited  their  phi- 
losophy and  ideas.  The  vice  president  has 
never  asked  that  the  news  media  be  "muz- 
zled" or  "censored."  Nor  has  he  In  any  way 
Intimidated  the  news  media.  He  has  asked 
for  accurate  and  responsible  reporting  of 
the  news.  Personally.  I  want  to  hear  the 
viewpoints  expressed  by  "conservative"  ele- 
ment of  this  country — I  want  a  little  less  of 
the  viewpoints  slanted  towards  the  "liberal" 
element.  I  want  to  be  able  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper, or  look  at  a  televised  "news"  pro- 
gram and  hear  "the  other  side  of  the  story." 
We  are  very  definitely  not  getting  this  now. 

I  hope  that  the  vice  president  continues 
to  speak  out.  Apparently  his  Is  the  only 
voice  strong  enough  to  be  heard  and  re- 
poned.  Certainly,  the  "silent  majority"  have 
never  had  a  more  eloquent  or  effective 
spokesman  than  this  most  courageous  gen- 
tleman. 

ROSALIND    PRENA. 

S»:  I  did  not  like  your  "Agnew  Unmuz- 
zled" editorial.  Not  quite  to  the  extent  of 
cancelling  my  subscription:  but  a  few  more 
unfunny  editorials  like  that  and  I'll  man- 
age to  get  along  without  It. 

William  N.  Ramset. 

Vienna.  Va. 

Sir:  This  is  not  Intended  as  a  defense  of 
Vice  President  Agnew.  he  Ls  well  qualified 
and  has  proven  his  ability  to  do  this  himself. 
A  former  vice  president  stated;  "What  this 
country  needs  Is  a  good  5c  cigar."  I  say, 
what  this  country  needs  is  more  Agnews. 

Your  editorial  was  typical  of  the  news 
media's  way  of  trying  to  Justify  their  posi- 
tion. You  accused  the  vice  president  of 
arousing  tempers,  fears  and  creating  hate 
without  helping  people  to  understand  the 
forces  that  are  dividing  the  country.  The 
general  public  knows  who  the  real  hate- 
mongers  are.  Some  of  them  are  syndicated 
writers  on  your  own  paper.  To  name  a  few, 
Mary  McOrory.  Carl  T.  Rowan.  Prttchey  and 
Viorst.  To  the  credit  of  Vice  President  Ag- 
new. he  Is  doing  a  good  Job  of  offering  an 
antidote,  which  is  having  Its  effects,  thank 
Ood. 

The  attitudes  of  some  writers  for  the  press 
and  TV  commentators  compel  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Vice  President  Agnew's  criticism 
has  a  lot  of  merit.  To  conclude,  the  "Free 
Press"  under  present  conditions  makes  cold 
chills  run  down  my  spine. 

Rat  Deaxex. 

SU.VEK  Spring,  Mo. 

Sir:  Your  edltorlad  reminded  me  of  a  per- 
son who  got  caught  doing  something  wrong 
and  screamed  "fovil"  when  he  got  caught. 

We  should  thank  the  Almighty  that  we 
have  such  a  courageous  vice  president  who 
will  risk  his  political  future  to  tell  It  the  way 
it  la — and  a  president  who  Is  courageous 
enough  to  let  him. 

B.  Y.  Anderson. 

Sir:  Though  I  agree  far  more  often  than 
not  with  the  vice  president,  I  submit  that 
his  ultimate  glory  lies  In  an  unblemished 
sense  of  personal  integrity  that  by  all  rights 
should  have  been  defeated  long  ago — de- 
feated by  those  who  see  in  his  presence  a 
reminder  of  that  which  they  themselves  have 
betrayed  and  compromised  many  times  over 
through  their  evaalong.  h&lf-Uea,  inconsist- 
encies, unyielding  conformity  to  dogma, — in 
short,  an  intellectual  hypocrisy  of  the  worst 
sort. 


The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  emotional 
tirade  and  Invective  directed  against  the  vice 
president  strongly  suggests  that  their  oppo- 
sition cannot  be  taken  purely  at  face  value. 
By  way  of  analogy  (although  admittedly  im- 
perfect) one  might  recall  efforts  by  those  of 
hla  own  religious  congregation  to  discover 
evidences  of  hypocrisy  among  their  spiritual 
leaders.  In  effect,  people  who  do  this  are  try- 
ing to  wipe  out  their  own  Imagined  failings 
by  striking  at  the  visible  personification  of 
their  weakness.  By  obliterating  or  discredit- 
ing what  one  truly  accepts  as  "right"  (or 
fears  Is  "right")  one's  own  fallings  are  less 
painful  to  contemplate. 

For  our  own  sake,  may  he  continue  to 
stand  tall. 

Stephens  K.  Malls. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Sir:  Your  editorial  was  mean  and  petty.  It 
certainly  was  "negative  and  divisive" — atti- 
tudes which  you  piously  preached  against. 
The  vice  president  has  struck  a  deep,  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  by  exposing  the  arrogance 
of  the  information  media. 

Editorial  writers,  news  media  commenta- 
tors and  others  with  propaganda  motives 
are  up-ln-arms  because  they  have  been  ex- 
posed by  a  person  in  high  elective  office  cour- 
ageous enough  to  speak  out.  I  congratulate 
the  vice  president  for  his  Incisive  perception 
of  the  feelings  of  nearly  all  of  the  American 
people  except  that  small  minority  of  revolu- 
tionaries, so-called  Intellectuals,  demagogues 
who  would  pander  to  these  and  other  vocifer- 
ous groups  and  merchants  of  words  in  the 
information  media  who  lust  after  power 
without  respKjnslblUty 

D.  R.  OsBORN,  Jr. 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

Sir  :  Your  attack  on  our  vice  president  only 
proves  how  much  he  is  right  about  the  news 
media.  Such  blatant  accusations  you  make, 
that  he  helps  people  to  hate  and  Is  helping 
to  bring  on  the  bloody  confrontations,  are 
very  disturbing  to  say  the  least.  These  are 
the  very  things  the  newspapers  are  guilty  of. 
They  support  Mr.  Agnew's  complaint.  The 
newspapers  are  among  the  first  to  suggest 
changes  m  the  universities.  Why  is  it  they 
get  "up  tight"  when  someone  makes  a  few 
remarks  about  their  archaic  policies? 

George  C.  Lassise. 

New  Carrollton,  Md. 

Sir:  Your  latest  editorial  on  Mr.  Agnew — 
"Agnew  Unmuzzled"  must  have  given  him 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  because  It  cer- 
tainly pleased  me. 

The  truth  does  hurt — doesnt  It?  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Agnew  la  forced  to  be  your  only 
target,  because  the  communications  media  as 
a  general  rule  dont  allow  opinions  similar 
to  his  to  be  voiced. 

Sarah  McLean  Allison. 

Cheverlt.  Md. 

Sir:  Et  tu.  Star!  We  are  appalled  at  your 
utterly  unjust  attack  on  Vice  President  Ag- 
new. We  find  it  completely  incredible  that 
you  could  have  been  following  the  vicious 
and  malicious  tirade  that  has  been  directed 
at  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew 
and  feel  that  the  vice  president's  truly  Justi- 
fied responses  are  regrettable.  It  doesnt  seem 
possible  that  you  could  have  been  trapped 
into  Joining  the  chorus  of  those  that  are 
dedicated  to  destroy  the  vice  president  and 
discredit  the  administration. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  your 
sensibilities  would  not  be  equally  disturbed 
by  the  vitriol  being  spewed  by  not  only  the 
sources  mentioned  by  Mr.  Agnew  but  some 
of  your  own  more  demagogic  columnists. 
Why  Is  it  permissible  for  them  to  resort  to 
irresponsible  tactics  and.  In  many  cases,  Just 
blatant  poUtic*!  trickery? 

You  are  obviously  unaware  of  how  many 


of  us  have  been  so  outraged  at  the  lack  of 
balance  of  a  large  majority  of  the  press.  We 
have  been  so  frustrated  because  we  are  un- 
able to  successfully  voice  our  opinion.  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  provided  this  voice  for 
us.  We  who  have  cried  in  the  wilderness  for 
so  very  long.  We  now  feel  our  views  are  being 
accurately  expressed. 

Editorially.  The  Star  is  normally  careful  to 
provide  a  logical  and  reasonable  policy.  Your 
editorial  concerning  the  vice  president  was  a 
disturbing  exception  to  that. 

L.   TTtt.t. 


INCREASE  OF  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1479. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Al- 
len) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  1479)  to  amend  chapter  19 
of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
sursmce  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  765  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  765.  DefinlUons 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
"(1)   The  term  'active  duty'  means — 
"(A)   full-time  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
other  than  active  duty  for  training: 

"(B)  full-time  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing purposes)  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service;  and 

"(C)  full-time  duty  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Adml  nlst  ration . 

"(2)  The  term  'active  duty  for  training' 
means — 

"(A)  fuU-tlme  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
performed  by  Resenes  for  training  purposes: 
"(B)  full-time  duty  for  training  purposes 
performed  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service; 
"(C)  full-time  duty  as  a  member,  cadet, 
or  midshipman  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  while  attending  field  training  or 
private  cruises;  and 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  of  any 
State,  full-time  duty  under  sections  316,  502, 
503.  504.  or  505  of  title  32,  United  States  Code. 
"(3)  The  term  'Inactive  duty  training' 
means — 

"(A)  duty  (other  than  full-time  duty) 
prescribed  or  authorized  for  Reserves  (In- 
cluding commissioned  officers  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service)  which 
duty  Is  scheduled  in  advance  by  competent 
authority  to  begin  at  a  specific  time  and 
place:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  of  any 
State,  such  term  means  duty  (other  than 
full-time  duty)  which  Is  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority  to  begin  at  a 
specific  time  and  place  under  sections  316, 
502,  503,  504,  or  505  of  tlUe  32.  United  States 
Code. 

"(4)  The  terms  'acUve  duty  for  training" 
and  'inactive  duty  training"  do  not  Include 
duty  performed  as  a  temporary  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  term  'in- 
active duty  training"  does  not  include  (1) 
work  or  study  performed  In  connection  with 
correspondence  courses,  or  (11)  attendance 
at  an  educational  Institution  In  an  Inactive 
status. 
"(5)  The  term  'member'  means — 
"(A)  a  person  on  active  duty,  active  duty 
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for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training  in 
the  uniformed  services  In  a  commissioned, 
warrant,   or  enlisted  rank  or  grade;   and 

"(B)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  while 
attending  field  training  or  practice  cruises. 

"(6)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration. 

"(7)  The  terms  "widow"  or  "widower"  means 
a  person  who  is  the  lawful  spouse  of  the  in- 
sured member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

'"(8)  The  term  'child'  means  a  legitimate 
child,  a  legally  adopted  child,  an  illegitimate 
child  as  to  the  mother,  or  an  illegitimate 
child  as  to  the  alleged  father,  only  If  (ai  he 
acknowledged  the  child  in  writing  signed  by 
him;  or  (b)  he  has  been  Judicially  ordered 
to  contribute  to  the  child's  support;  or  (o 
he  has  been,  before  his  death.  Judicially 
decreed  to  be  the  father  of  such  child;  or 
(d)  proof  of  paternity  is  established  by  a 
certified  copy  of  the  public  record  of  birth 
or  church  record  of  baptism  showing  that 
the  Insured  was  the  informant  and  w.-'.s 
named  as  father  of  the  child;  or  (e)  proof  of 
paternity  is  established  from  service  depart- 
ment or  other  public  records,  such  as  school 
or  welfare  agencies,  which  show  that  with 
his  knowledge  the  Insured  was  named  as 
the  father  of  the  child. 

"(9)  The  term  'parent"  means  a  father  of  a 
legitimate  child,  mother  of  a  Ieg:itlmate  child, 
father  through  adoption,  mother  through 
adoption,  mother  of  an  Illegitimate  child, 
and  father  of  an  Illegitimate  child  but  only 
If  (a)  he  acknowledged  paternity  of  the 
child  m  writing  signed  by  him  before  the 
child's  death;  or  (b)  he  has  been  Judicially 
ordered  to  contribute  to  the  child's  support; 
or  (c)  he  has  been  Judicially  decreed  to  be 
the  father  of  such  child;  or  (d)  proof  of 
paternity  Is  established  by  a  certified  copy  of 
the  public  record  of  birth  or  church  record 
of  baptism  showing  that  the  claimant  was 
the  Informant  and  was  named  as  father  of 
the  child;  or  (e)  proof  of  paternity  is  estab- 
lished from  service  department  or  other  pub- 
lic records,  such  as  school  or  welfare  agencies, 
which  show  that  with  his  knowledge  the 
claimant  was  named  as  father  of  the  child. 
No  person  who  abandoned  or  willfully  failed 
to  support  a  child  during  his  minority,  or 
consented  to  his  SLdoption  may  be  recognized 
as  a  parent  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter. However,  the  immediately  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  be  applied  so  as  to 
require  duplicate  payments  in  an/  case  in 
which  Insurance  benefits  have  been  paid 
prior  to  receipt  In  the  administrative  office 
established  under  subsection  766(b)  of  this 
title  of  sufficient  evidence  to  clearly  establish 
that  the  person  so  paid  could  not  qualify  as 
a  parent  solely  by  reason  of  such  sentence." 

Sec.  2.  Section  '767  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  767.  Persons  insured;  amount 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  766  of  this 
title  shall  automatically  Insure  any  member 
of  the  uniformed  service  on  active  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty 
training  scheduled  In  advance  by  com- 
petent authority,  against  death  In  the 
amount  of  (15.000  unless  such  member  elects 
In  writing  (\^  not  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subchapter,  or  (2)  to  be  Insured  In  the 
amount  of  $10,000  or  $5,000.  The  Insurance 
shall  be  effective  the  first  day  of  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training,  or  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  Inactive  duty  training  sched- 
uled in  advance  by  competent  authority,  or 
from  the  date  certified  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Secretary  concerned  as  the  date  serv- 
icemen's group  life  Insurance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  class  or  group  concerned 
takes  effect,  whichever  Is  the  later  date. 
"(b)    Any  member    (other   than  one  who 


has  elected  not  to  be  insured  under  this 
subchapter  for  the  period  or  periods  of  duty 
Involved)  — 

"(1)  who.  when  authorized  or  required  by 
competent  authority,  assumes  an  obliga- 
tion to  perform  (for  less  than  thirty-one 
days)  active  duty,  or  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, or  Inactive  duty  training  scheduled  in 
advance  by  competent  authority;  and 

"(3)  who  Is  rendered  uninsurable  at 
standard  premium  rates  according  to  the 
good  health  standards  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  dies  within  ninety  days 
thereafter,  from  a  disability,  or  aggrava- 
tion of  a  preexisting  disability.  Incurred  by 
him  while  proceeding  directly  to  or  return- 
ing directly  from  such  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training 
as  the  case  may  be; 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  on  active  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty 
training,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  have 
been  insured  under  this  subchapter  at  the 
time  such  disability  was  Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated. £knd  if  death  occurs  within  ninety 
days  thereafter  as  a  result  of  such  disability 
to  have  been  instired  at  the  time  of  death. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  such  individ- 
ual was  so  authorized  or  required  to  per- 
form such  duty,  and  whether  or  not  he 
was  rendered  uninsurable  or  died  within 
ninety  days  thereafter  from  a  disability  so 
Incurred  or  aggravated,  there  shaU  be  taken 
Into  accoxint  the  call  or  order  to  duty,  the 
orders  and  authorizations  of  competent  au- 
thority, the  hour  on  which  the  member  be- 
gan to  so  proceed  or  to  return,  the  hour 
on  which  he  was  scheduled  to  arrive  for, 
or  on  which  he  ceased  to  perform  such  duty; 
the  method  of  travel  employed;  his  itinerary; 
the  manner  in  which  the  travel  was  per- 
formed; and  the  Immediate  cause  of  dis- 
ability or  death.  Whenever  any  claim  is  filed 
alleging  that  the  claimant  Is  entitled  to 
benefits  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant. 

"(c)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  In- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  In- 
sured m  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  »5,000. 
he  may  thereafter  be  Insured  under  this 
subchapter  or  insured  in  the  amount  of 
$16,000  or  810.000  under  this  subchapter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  ufxjn  written  applica- 
tion, proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance 
with  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
may   be   prescribed   by   the   Administrator." 

Sec.  3.  Section  768  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  768.  Duration  and  termination  of  cov- 
erage; conversion 

"(a)  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subchapter  shall  contain  a  provision,  In 
terms  approved  by  the  Administrator,  to  the 
effect  that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  services,  unless 
discontinued  or  reduced  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  Insured,  shall  continue  In  effect 
while  the  member  Is  on  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty  training 
scheduled  In  advance  by  competent  author- 
ity during  the  period  thereof,  and  such  In- 
surance shall  cease — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  vmder  a 
call  or  order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify 
a  period  of  less  than  thirty-one  days — 

'"(A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  sei>aration  or  release  from  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training,  unless  on  the  date 
of  such  separation  or  release  the  member  Is 
totally  disabled,  under  criteria  established 
by  the  Administrator,  In  which  event  the 
Insurance  shall  cease  one  year  after  the  date 
of  separation  or  release  from  such  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training,  or  on  the  date 
the  insured  ceases  to  be  totally  disabled, 
whichever  is  the  earlier  date,  but  in  no  event 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  such  separation  or  release: 
or 


"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-first  day  of 
a  continuous  period  of  (i)  absence  wlthotrt 
leave,  (U)  confinement  by  civil  authorities 
under  a  sentence  adjudged  by  a  clvlUan 
court,  or  (111)  confinement  by  military  au- 
thorities \mder  a  court-martial  sentenoe  in- 
volving total  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances. Any  insurance  so  terminated  as  the 
result  of  such  an  absence  or  confinement, 
together  with  any  beneficiary  designation  In 
effect  for  such  insurance  at  such  termina- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  automatically  revived 
as  of  the  date  the  member  Is  restored  to 
active  duty  with  pwy  or  to  active  duty  for 
training  v^th  pay. 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  specifies  a  period  of 
less  than  thirty-one  days  Insurance  under 
this  subchapter  shall  cease  at  midnight,  local 
time,  on  the  last  day  of  such  duty,  unless  on 
such  date  the  insured  is  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ability Incurred  or  aggravated  during  such 
period  which,  within  ninety  days  after  such 
date,  (1)  results  in  his  death,  or  (11)  renders 
him  uninsurable  at  standard  premium  rates 
according  to  the  good  health  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  in  which  event 
the  insurance  shall  continue  in  force  to 
death,  or  for  ninety  days  after  such  date, 
whichever  is  the  earlier  date. 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  Inactive 
duty  training  scheduled  in  advance  by  com- 
petent authority  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  cease  at  the  end  of  such  sched- 
uled training  period,  unless  at  such  time  the 
Insured  Is  suffering  from  a  disability  In- 
curred, or  aggravated  during  such  period 
which,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
such  training,  (1)  results  in  his  death,  or 
(li)  renders  him  uninsurable  at  standard 
premium  rates  according  to  the  good  health 
standards  approved  by  the  Administrator  in 
which  event  the  insurance  shall  continue  in 
force  to  death,  or  for  ninety  days  after  the 
date  such  training  termlnatied.  whichever  is 
the  earlier  date. 

"(b)  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subchapter  shall  contain  a  provision,  in 
terms  approved  by  the  Administrator,  for 
the  conversion  of  Servloemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  to  an  individual  policy  of  life  in- 
surance— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  thirty-one  days,  effective 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  day  after 
separation  or  release  from  such  duty,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  such  Insurance  Is  In 
effect; 

"(2)  with  resjject  to  a  member  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  call 
or  order  to  duty  that  specifies  a  period  of 
less  than  thirty-one  days,  and  a  member  In- 
sured during  Inactive  duty  trainiiig  sched- 
uled in  advance  by  competent  authority  there 
shall  t>e  no  right  of  conversion  tinless  the 
Insurance  is  continued  In  force  for  ninety 
days  after  such  duty  terminates,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
diu-lng  such  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  Inactive  duty  training.  In  which 
event  the  insurance  may  be  converted  ef- 
fective the  dfty  after  the  end  of  such  ninety- 
day  period. 

"(c)  An  Insured  eligible  to  convert  In- 
surance under  this  subchapter  upon  request 
to  the  Office  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance shall  be  furnished  a  list  of  life  In- 
surance comp>anie8  pexticlpatlng  In  the  pro- 
gram 'established  under  this  subchapter. 
Upon  written  application  for  conversion  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  made  by 
an  eligible  insured  under  this  subchapter  to 
the  ptarticipatlng  company  be  selects  and 
payment  of  the  required  premiums  the  in- 
sured shall  be  granted  life  Insurance  on  a 
plan  then  currently  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof  or 
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for  the  payment  of  an  additional  «m:iount  aa 
premium*  If  tlie  Insured  engages  In  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States.  Such  con- 
verted insurance  shall  be  issued  without  a 
medical  examination  If  appJlcatlon  is  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  or  release  from  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order 
to  duty  that  did  not  spe-lfy  a  period  of  less 
than  thlrty-oae  days.  Medical  examinations 
and  evidence  of  qualifying  health  condi- 
tions may  be  required  in  any  case  where 
the  former  member  alleges  that  his  insur- 
ance is  continued  In  force  beyond  the  nor- 
mal termination  date  by  reason  of  a  quali- 
fying disability  Incurred  or  aggravated  dur- 
ing active  duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or 
inactive  duty  training.  In  addition  to  the 
life  insurance  companies  p>artlclpating  In  the 
program  established  under  this  subchapter, 
the  list  furnished  to  an  Insured  under  this 
section,  shall  Include  additional  life  Insur- 
ance companies,  not  so  participating)  which 
meet  qualifying  criteria,  terms  and  condi- 
tions established  by  the  Administrator  and 
agree  to  sell  insurance  to  former  members 
Ln  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

Skc.  4.  Section  769  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

il)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  read  as  follows : 

■'(a)(1)  Dtiring  any  period  in  which  a 
member,  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty 
that  does  not  specify  a  period  of  less  than 
thirty-one  days.  Is  Insured  under  a  policy 
of  insurance  purchased  by  the  Administrator, 
under  section  766  of  this  title,  there  shall 
be  deducted  each  month  from  his  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
such  duty  an  amount  determined  by  tht 
Administration  (which  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  such  members)  as  the  share  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  insuring  such  member  under 
such  policy,  less  any  costs  traceable  to  the 
extra  hazard  of  such  duty  In  the  uniformed 
service. 

"(3)  During  any  fiscal  year,  or  portion 
thereof,  that  a  member  is  on  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty 
that  specifies  a  period  of  less  than  thirty- 
one  days,  or  Is  authorized  or  required  to  per- 
form Inactive  duty  training  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority  and  is  Insured 
under  a  policy  of  insurance  purchased  by  the 
Administrator,  under  section  766  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  collect  from 
him  (by  deduction  from  pay  or  otherwise) 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
(Which  shtJl  be  the  same  for  all  such  mem- 
bers) as  the  share  of  the  cost  attributable  to 
insxirlng  such  member  under  such  policy, 
less  any  costs  traceable  to  the  extra  hazard 
of  such  duty  In  the  uniformed  service. 

"(3)  Any  amount  not  deducted  from  t£e 
basic  or  other  pay  of  a  member  insured  under 
ihis  subchapter,  cr  collected  from  him  by  the 
Secretary  concerned.  If  not  otherwise  paid, 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
insurance  thereafter  payable.  The  Initial 
monthly  amount  under  subsection  ( I )  hereof, 
or  fiscal  year  amount  under  subsection  (3) 
hereof,  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  charged  under  tills  section  for  Insurance 
under  this  subchapter  may  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  except  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  redetermine  such  monthly  or 
fiscal  year  amounts  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  experience.  No  refunds  will  be 
made  to  any  member  of  any  amount  properly 
deducted  from  his  basic  or  other  pay,  or  col- 
lected from  him  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
to  cover  the  insurance  granted  under  (this 
subchapter. 

"(b)  For  each  month  for  which  any  mem- 
ber is  so  insured,  there  shall  be  contributed 
from  the  appropriation  made  for  active  duty 
pay  of  the  uniformed  service  concerned  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
and  certified  to  the  Secretary  concerned  to 


be  the  cost  of  such  insurance  which  Is  trace- 
able to  the  extra  hazard  of  duty  In  the  uni- 
formed services.  Effective  January  1,  1970, 
such  cost  shall  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  basis  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality incurred  by  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  insured  under 
this  subchapter  above  what  their  mortality 
would  have  been  under  peacetime  conditions 
as  such  mortality  is  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator using  such  methods  and  data  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. The  Administrator  U  authorized  to 
make  such  adjustments  regarding  contribu- 
tions from  pay  appropriations  as  may  be 
indicated  from  actual  experience." 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "pay  of  members" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(1) 
the  following:  ",  or  collected  from  them  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,". 

Sec.  5.  Section  770  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsections  thereto: 

"(e)  Until  and  unless  otherwise  changed, 
a  beneficiary  designation  and  settlement  op- 
tion filed  by  a  member  with  hla  uniformed 
service  under  prior  provisions  of  law  will  be 
effective  with  respect  to  the  Increased  insur- 
ance authorized  under  this  amendatory  Act 
and  the  insurance  shall  be  settled  In  the 
same  proportionate  amount  as  the  portion 
designated  for  such  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries bore  to  the  amount  of  Insurance 
heretofore  In  effect. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  payment  of  matiired  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  benefits  may  be 
made  directly  to  a  minor  widow  or  widower 
on  his  or  her  own  belialX,  and  payment  in 
such  case  shall  be  a  complete  acquittance 
to  the  insurer. 

"(g)  Payments  of  benefits  due  or  to  be- 
come due  under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance made  to,  or  on  account  of,  a  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  levy,  or 
seizure  by  or  under  any  legal  or  equitable 
process  whatever,  either  before  or  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  beneficiary.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  (1)  collection  of 
amounts  not  deducted  from  the  member's 
pay,  or  collected  from  him  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  under  section  769(a)  of  this  title, 
(2)  levy  under  subchapter  D  of  chapter  64 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  the  seizure  of  property  for  collec- 
tion of  taxes),  and  (3)  the  taxation  of  any 
property  purchased  In  part  or  wholly  out  of 
such  payments." 

Sec.  8.  Section  774  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,"  the 
following:  "the  Secretary  of  Transportation,". 

Sec.  7.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  HI  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom 
"768.  Termination  of  coverage;  conversion" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"768.  Duration  and  termination  of  coverage; 
conversion". 

Sec.  8.  The  third  sentence  of  section  705  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "lapse  occurred  not  earlier  than 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  period"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Insured  makes  application  for  reinstatement 
and  renewal  of  his  term  policy  within  five 
years  after  the  date  of  lapse". 

Sec.  9.  Section  707  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  word  "Until"  and  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  claim  by  tui  insured  for  payment 
In  cash  of  a  special  dividend  declared  prior  to 
January  1,  1952.  shall  be  processed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  unless  such  claim 
was  received  witlUn  six  years  after  such 
dividend  was  declared.  Whenever  any  claim 
for  payment  of  a  special  dividend,  the  proc- 
essing of  which  Is  barred  by  this  subsection. 


Is  received  In  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
It  shall  be  returned  to  the  claimant,  with  a 
copy  of  this  subsection,  and  such  action 
shall  be  a  complete  response  without  further 
communication." 

Sec.  10.  Section  717  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (a)  by  substituting  a  period 
for  the  comma  after  the  word  "beneficiary" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and 
striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  and 
(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  any  jxiUcy  of  Insurance  or  the 
proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract  which 
matures  by  reason  of  completion  of  the 
endowment  period  may  be  paid  to  the  irisured 
under  option  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  section.  All 
settlements  under  option  (4),  however,  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Annuity 
Table  for  1949.  If  the  option  selected  requires 
payment  of  monthly  Installments  of  less  than 
$10,  the  amount  payable  shall  be  paid  In  such 
maximum  number  of  monthly  Installments 
as  are  a  multiple  of  twelve  as  will  provide  a 
monthly  Installment  of  not  less  than  $10." 

Sec.  11  Section  745  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  745.  Renewal. 

"At  the  expiration  of  any  term  period  any 
insurance  policy  Issued  on  the  five-year  level 
premium  term  plan  which  has  not  been  ex- 
changed or  converted  to  a  {>ermanent  plan 
of  Insurance  and  which  Is  not  lapsed  shall 
be  renewed  as  level  premium  term  Insurance 
without  application  for  a  successive  five-year 
period  at  the  premium  rate  for  the  attained 
age  without  medical  examination.  However, 
renewal  shall  be  effected  In  cases  where  the 
policy  Is  lapsed  only  If  the  Insured  makes 
application  for  reinstatement  and  renewal 
of  tils  term  policy  within  five  year  after  the 
date  of  lapse,  and  reinstatement  In  such 
cases  shall  be  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator." 

Sec.  12.  Section  752  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  adding  "(a)" 
before  the  words  "The  Administrator",  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  any  policy  of  Insurance  or 
the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract 
which  matures  by  reason  of  completion  of 
the  endowment  period  may  be  paid  to  the 
insured  (1)  in  equal  monthly  Installments 
of  from  thirty-six  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
in  nimiber.  In  multiples  of  twelve;  or  (2)  as 
a  refund  life  Income  In  monthly  Installments 
payable  for  such  periods  certain  as  may  be 
required  in  order  that  the  sum  of  the  In- 
stallments certain.  Including  a  last  install- 
ment of  Euch  reduced  amount  as  may  be 
necessary,  shall  equal  the  cash  value  of  the 
contract,  less  any  Indebtedness,  with  such 
paj-menta  continuing  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  insiured.  However,  all  settlements 
under  option  (2)  above  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  The  Annuity  Table  for  1949. 
If  the  option  selected  requires  payment  of 
monthly  installments  of  less  than  $10,  the 
amount  payable  shall  be  paid  In  such  maxi- 
mum number  of  monthly  Installments  as  are 
a  multiple  of  twelve  as  will  provide  a  monthly 
Installment  of  not  less  than  $10.'" 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Sections  321,  341.  and  the  first 
sentence  of  section  417(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from "'April  30.  1957"',  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  30,  1957,  and  before  July  1. 
1970". 

(b)  Section  417(a)  of  title  38.  United 
State  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "On  and 
after  July  1,  1970,  the  provisions  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  the  payment  of  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  in  any  case 
where   the   amount  of  dependency   and  In- 
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demnlty  compensation  that  would  be  pay- 
able except  for  such  sentence  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  death  compensation 
payable  \mder  section  322  or  342  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  724(a)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  any  case  in  which  insxirance  con- 
tinued in  force  under  this  section  matures 
on  or  after  July  1,  1970,  the  premiums  waived 
on  and  after  that  date  shall  be  placed  as  an 
indebtedness  against  the  Insurance  and,  un- 
less otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  Insurance  In  any  settlement  thereun- 
der.". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment, except  that  sections  10  and  13  sbaU 
take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  oX  the  first  cal- 
endar month  which  begins  more  than  six 
calendar  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

•  (b)  The  provisions  of  section  765  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance In  effect  on  the  life  of  an  Insured  mem- 
ber who  dies  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  £is  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  authoilze  a  maximum  of  $15,000  cov- 
erage imder  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance, to  enlarge  tiie  classes  eligible  for 
sucli  insurance,  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  of  life  Insur- 
ance provided  for  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  puiposes," 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Leg- 
islation of  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
met  on  these  House  amendments.  We 
have  agreed  unanimously  on  our  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  with  the  foUowing 
amendents: 

On  page  3.  line  21,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed nr-ondments  insert  quotation 
marks  immevJ'ately  after  the  period. 

On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  begiin  Ing  with  line  22, 
strike  out  all  dowi*  Uutjugh  line  13  on 
pages. 

On  page  19  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  beginning  with  line  20, 
strike  out  all  dowa  through  line  16  on 
page  20.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "unless",  and  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing; "or  (2)  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
widow,  children,  or  parents  of  such  veteran 
under  any  such  policy  Is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  face  value  of  the  poUcy  and  such  amount 
paid  when  added  to  any  amounts  paid  as 
death  compensation  Is  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  total  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  in  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation following  the  death  of  such  veter- 
an IS  such  wrldow,  chUdren,  or  parents  had 
been  eligible  for  such  compensation  upon 
the  death  of  such  veteran.  Any  person 
receiving  death  compensation  at  the  time 
he  becomes  eligible  for  dependency  and  Ui- 
demnlty  compensation  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue 
to  receive  such  death  compensation  unless 
he  makes  application  to  the  Administrator 
to  be  i»ld  c  ependency  and  indemnity  com- 


pensation. An  election  by  such  person  to  re- 
ceive deiiendency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion shall  be  final.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
ceding sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""first  sentence". 

(c)  No  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person 
by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  person 
prior  to   the   effective   date   of   this   Act. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  acted  on 
all  these  amendments.  The  action  was 
unanimous.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
NiTT),  was  present  and  he  fully  con- 
curs. In  addition,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mh-ler)  was  present  and  he 
concurs.  This  matter  has  been  cleared 
all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate 
approved  S.  1479.  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
increase  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance for  active  duty  servicemen  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  Last  month,  the  House 
approved  S.  1479  but  added  a  number 
of  amendments.  These  amendm-^nts 
would: 

First.  Modify  the  Government's  liabil- 
ity to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  the 
extrahazardous  cost  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance: 

Gpcjiid.  Extend  coverage  to  ROTC 
members,  students  at  the  military  acad- 
emies, and  reservists  on  active  duty  for 
training  for  less  that  31  days; 

Third.  Provide  a  uniform  national 
definition  of  the  terms  "'widow," 
"widower,"  "child."  and  "parent,"  and 
authorize  direct  payments  to  minor 
widows  and  widowers; 

Fourth.  Extend  coverage  to  individuals 
assuring  an  obligation  to  perform  certain 
duty  for  less  than  31  days  who  die  or  be- 
come uninsurable; 

Fifth.  Extend  coverage  to  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  for  1  year  after  discharge 
instead  of  120  days  sis  under  present  law; 

Sixth.  Terminate  insurance  at  the  end 
of  the  21st  day  of  absence  without  leave: 

Seventh.  Exempt  insurance  payments 
from  taxation  and  claims  of  creditors; 

Eighth.  Add  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  SGLI  Advisory  Council; 

Ninth.  Extend  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  widows  whose  hus- 
bands were  insured  under  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  on  a  premium- 
free  basis ;  and 

Tenth.  Make  a  number  of  minor 
changes  in  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance program. 

The  Senate  has  just  agreed  to  the 
House  amendments  with  two  exceptions. 

First,  we  have  disagreed  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  setting  a  uniform  na- 
tional definition  for  the  terms  "widow," 
"widower."  "child,"  and  "parent."  The 
Committee  on  Finance  also  has  the  re- 


sponsibility for  legislation  affecting  the 
social  security  program,  and  under  so- 
cial security  we  follow  applicable  State 
law  in  definitions  of  these  terms.  It  was 
our  feeling  that  a  uniform  national  def- 
inition of  these  terms  for  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  should  not  precede 
consideration  of  national  definitions  of 
those  terms  under  the  social  security 
program. 

Second,  the  Senate  has  substituted  a 
provision  which  has  previously  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  for  the  House  pro- 
vision extending  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  certain  widows 
whose  husbands  were  insured  imder  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  on  a  pre- 
mium-free basis.  After  carefully  exam- 
ining the  provision  of  the  House  bUl 
and  comparing  it  with  the  provision  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  it  was  our  convic- 
tion that  the  Senate  provision  would  be 
more  equitable,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  servicemen  who  have  volun- 
tarily relinquished  their  premium-waiver 
privilege  in  order  that  their  survivors 
might  receive  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  further 
matter,  Mr.  President.  The  House  bill 
exempts  payments  of  benefits  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
from  taxation  and  from  claims  of  credi- 
tors. It  was  our  understanding  in  ap- 
proving the  House  amendment  that  the 
exemption  from  taxation  would  not  ap- 
ply to  inheritance  or  estate  taxes.  The 
provision  in  the  House  bill  closely  par- 
allels another  provision  of  present  law 
relating  to  National  Servicemen's  Life 
Insurance  proceeds.  The  language  of  ex- 
isting law  has  been  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  not  exempting  veterans' 
death  benefits  from  estate  taxes.  A  sim- 
ilar construction  of  the  parallel  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  is  that  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  proceeds 
are  not  exempt  from  estate  taxes.  This 
amendment  by  the  House  was  considered 
desirable  to  clear  up  any  misunderstand- 
ing that  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, wiiicli  is  paid  by  private  Insurance 
companies,  should  be  treated  any  differ- 
ent— so  far  as  taxes  and  creditors  are 
concerned— than  National  Service  Life 
Insurance,  which  is  paid  directly  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr,  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  this  bill  with  its  major  improve- 
ments in  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  program  will  be  cleared  for 
the  President's  signature  In  the  near 
future. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.a.  10184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  fimds  of  the  Slouz 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation 
Mont.;  and  ' 

HJi.  15166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sponc)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  letter  from  Tina  Frost,  of  White  Plains, 
N.Y..  praymg  Uiat  American  troops  be 
pulled  out  ol  Indochina  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  add  an  additional  title  to  provide  for 
motor  vehicle  safety  collision  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Ribicoff  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  3933.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonla  Del 
Valle  Jerez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGfTT  (by  request)  : 

S.  3934.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Inter-Amert- 
c*n  Development  BanJt  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  increases  In 
the  authorized  capital  stock  and  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pcxbbioht  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
oao  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3932— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
SETTING  CERTAIN  SAFETY 

STANDARDS     FOR     AUTOMOBILE 
BUMPERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  thousands  of  persons  are  injured 
and  billions  of  dollars  are  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  low-speed  automobile  accidents. 
The  toll  In  human  suffering  and  incon- 
venience alone  is  great.  The  staggering 
economic  cost  is  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  large  repair 
bills,  higher  insurance  premiums,  and 
decreased  life  expectancy  of  the  ve- 
hicle. Moreover,  these  accidents  consti- 
tute a  heavy  strain  on  the  automotive 
repair  business,  on  our  court  system,  on 
our  police  agencies,  and  on  the  scarce 
materials  used  in  making  necessary  re- 
f>alrs. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  automo- 
biles  external  structure  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  costs  associated  with  low- 
speed  collisions  are  shown  by  two  recent 
studies  conducted  by  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety.  Tests  per- 
formed on  four  1969  sedans — Che\Tolet 
Impala,  Ford  Galaxie,  Plj-mouth  Fury  I 
and  Ambassador  SST — demonstrate  that 
on  the  average  they  sustain  approxi- 
mately $200  in  damage  when  driven  for- 
ward into  a  barrier  at  5  miles  per  hour — 
equal  to  a  fast  walk — $650  in  the  same 
situation  at  10  miles  per  hour — jogging 
speed — and  $500,  to  both,  when  driven 
into  the  rear  of  an  identical  vehicle  at  10 
miles  per  hour.  Tests  on  four  1970  small 
cars — Volkswagen.  Toyota  Corona,  Ford 
Maverick,  and  American  Hornet — 
measured  somewhat  less  damage  in  the 
same  circumstances:  $150  at  5  miles  per 
hour  into  a  barrier,  $400  at  10  miles  per 


hour  into  a  barrier,  and  $400  at  10  miles 
per  hour  into  another  car.  In  tliis  day, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  automobile 
bumpers  should  crumple  at  such  low 
speeds. 

The  automobile  industry  preoently 
makes  a  bumper  that  can  witlistand  an 
impact  of  only  2.8  miles  per  hour.  Dr. 
William  Haddon,  Jr.,  president  of  the  In- 
surance Institute,  stated  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that — 

Current  automobile  exterior  designs,  while 
ulmed  at  the  eye  of  the  consiuner  in  the  show- 
room, are  pointed  directly  at  his  wallet  on  the 
road. 

The  technology  exists  right  now  to  pro- 
duce a  resistant  bumper;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  applying  the  available  engi- 
neering skills  to  the  task.  One  company 
has  reported  successful  testing  of  a  new- 
bumper  safe  to  vehicle  and  humans  at 
speeds  up  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

While  working  on  a  modified  bumper, 
Detroit  should  also  be  concentrating  on 
developing  more  complex  energy-absorb- 
ing systems  to  limit  property  damage  and 
personal  injury,  especially  in  higher  speed 
crashes.  To  that  end,  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating an  expanded  Federal  program  to 
encourage  research,  development,  and 
testing  of  a  prototype  safe  car. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
for  a  long  time  with  the  problem  of  high- 
way safety.  Accordingly,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  require  that 
all  automobiles  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce after  January  1, 1972,  have  bump- 
ers that  win  withstand  a  crash  into  a 
stationary  barrier  at  5  miles  per  hour 
without  damaging  the  vehicle,  and  after 
January  1,  1973,  have  bumpers  that  will 
withstand  such  a  crash  at  10  miles  per 
hour.  It  will  reduce  the  tremendous  cost 
being  borne  by  the  car  owner  for  unnec- 
essary repairs.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  act  and  for  the 
private  sector  to  respond  with  the  public 
interest  foremost  in  the  minds  of  both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sponc).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3932)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  add  an  additional  title  to 
provide  for  motor  vehicle  safety  collision 
standards,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sponc,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V — FEDERAL  SAFETT  COLLISION 
STANDARDS 
"Szc.  501.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  order  appropriate  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  collision  standards  dealing  with  the 
capability  of  motor  vehicles  to  collide  with- 
out damage  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  this  title.  Not  later  than  November  1,  1971, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  such  standards 
for  collision  of  both  the  front  and  rear  of  a 
motor  vehicle  with  a  fixed  Impact  barrier  at 
a  speed  of  5  miles  per  hour.  Not  later  than 
November  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish such  standards  for  collision  of  both  the 
front  and  rear  of  a  motor  vehicle  with  fixed 
Impact  barrier  at  a  speed  of  5  miles  per  hour. 
Not  later  than  November  1,  1972,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  such  standards  for  col- 
lision of  both  the  front  and  rear  of  a  motor 
vehicle  with  a  fixed  impact  barrier  at  a 
speed  of  10  miles  per  hoiu-. 

"(b)  Standards  established  under  this  title 
shall  be  based  upon  findings  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers. 

"Sec.  502.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
108  (b)  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  manu- 
facture for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  introduction  In  inter- 
state commerce,  or  import  into  the  United 
States  any  motor  vehicle  manufactured  on 
or  after  120  days  from  the  date  an  order 
under  this  title  is  Issued  unless  it  Is  In  con- 
formity with  such  standards. 

"Sec.  503.  Unless  inconsistent  with  the 
objecUves  of  this  title,  a  standard  shall  be 
prescribed  and  an  order  shall  be  enforced 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
established  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and 
all  the  provisions  of  that  title  shall  apply  to 
orders  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  such  sums  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  as  may  be  necessary." 


S.  3934— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  in- 
creases in  the  authorized  capital  stock 
and  resources  of  the  F\ind  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  dated  June  1,  1970, 
to  the  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred :  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  3934)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  Increases  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  and  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
pxjses  introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbright,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
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title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3934 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  283-283n)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Section  18.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to 
vote  In  favor  of  the  two  Resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  Governors  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  April  1970  and  now  pending  before 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank,  wlilch 
provide  for  (1)  an  increase  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions of  members  thereto  and  (2)  an 
increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  and  contributions  thereto. 
Upon  adoption  of  such  Resolutions  the 
United  States  Governor  is  authorized  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  (1)  to  sub- 
scribe to  82.352  shares  of  $10,000  par  value 
of  the  Increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  which  67.352  shall  be 
callable  shares  and  15.000  shall  be  paid  In 
and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations an  initial  annual  installment  of 
$100  million  and  two  subsequent  annual  In- 
stallments of  $460  million  each.  In  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  resolutions. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1)  three  annual  installments  of  $50,000,000 
each  for  the  United  States  subscription  to 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Bank;  (2)  two 
Installments  of  $336,760,000  each  for  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  callabls 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank;  and  (3)  one  an- 
nual Installment  of  $100  million  and  two  an- 
nual installments  of  $450  million  each  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  Incresise  la 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Bank." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pm-BRiCHT 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1.  1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnxw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To 
amend  the  Inter -American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  Increases  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  and  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  in  April  1970,  the  Governors 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  their 
governments  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
not  later  than  June  30,  1971,  to  permit 
adoption  of  two  Resolutions  providing  for 
(1)  an  increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized 
capital  stock  by  $2  billion,  including  $400 
million  in  paid-in  capital  and  $1.6  bUlion  in 
callable  capital,  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  $1.5  billion.  Tliese  new  resources  would  be 
provided  on  a  shared  basis  over  several  years 
by  the  United  States  and  the  twenty-two 
Latin  American  members  of  the  Bank. 

Now  completing  its  first  decade  of  ojjera- 
tlons,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  established  Itself  as  a  primary  Instru- 
ment for  helping  hemisphere  nations  to 
achieve  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment objectives.  In  order  to  continue  Its 
leading  role  and  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
need  for  development  financing,  the  Bank  is 
seeking  approval  of  a  new  replenishment  of 


both    the    Ordinary    Capital    and    Fund    for 
Special  Operations  resources  of  the  Bank. 

increase  in  ordinary  capital 

The  Bank's  Ordinary  Capital  lending  op- 
erations, which  constitute  the  Bank's  "hard" 
window,  have  accounted  for  187  loans  total- 
ing $1,294  million  as  of  December  31.  1969. 
These  operations  are  funded  largely  by  bor- 
rowing on  private  capital  markets.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  Bank's  callable  capital  serve  as 
backing  for  this  borrowing,  and  constitute  a 
contingent  liability  involving  no  budgetary 
expenditure.  They  serve  as  a  guarantee  sub- 
ject to  call  on  a  proportionate  basis  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  they  are  required  to 
meet  the  Bank's  obligations. 

Although  calls  on  the  callable  capital 
would  be  made  on  all  Bank  members,  the 
Bank,  as  a  practical  operating  matter,  has 
agreed  with  Its  bondholders  to  limit  Its  bor- 
rowing to  the  amount  of  the  United  States 
callable  capital,  which  now  totals  $817,640,- 
000.  Against  this  amount  the  Bank  had  out- 
standing borrowings  of  $767,163,000  at  the 
close  of  1969.  A  further  $205  million  of  the 
Bank's  callable  capital  is  expected  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States  shortly,  pursu- 
ant to  earlier  authorization,  but  by  the  end 
of  1970,  the  remaining  callable  capital  back- 
ing will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  new  borrow- 
ing needs.  New  subscriptions  are  therefore 
urgently  needed  to  permit  the  Bank  to  con- 
tinue its  borrowing  activities  and  Its  Ordi- 
nary Capital  lending  operations,  which  it  an- 
ticipates will  increase  to  an  average  annual 
level  of  $30O-$350  mUUon  for  the  1971-75 
period. 

Of  the  proposed  $1.6  billion  Increase  In  call- 
able capital  the  United  States  would  author- 
ize to  67.352  shares,  thereby  permitting  addi- 
tional Bank  borrowing  of  up  to  $673,520, 
000.  The  subscriptions,  to  be  made  in  two 
equal  installments,  would  be  due  not  later 
than  June  30,  1971  and  June  30,  1973,  re- 
spectively. 

In  addition,  an  increase  In  the  paid-in 
capital  Is  sought  In  connection  with  the 
callable  capital  Increase.  Although  the  call- 
able capital  has  been  Increased  several  times 
since  the  Bank  was  established,  there  has 
never  been  an  accompanying  increase  In  the 
paid-in  capital.  Such  an  increase  would  now 
be  appropriate  in  order  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced capital  structure  for  the  Institution. 
The  resources  available  from  an  Increase  in 
paid-in  capital  would  also  enable  the  Bank 
to  keep  its  Ordinary  Capital  lending  rates  at 
reasonable  levels.  The  paid-in  Increase  would 
amount  to  $400  million,  with  the  U.S.  share 
being  $150  million  represented  by  15,000 
shares,  to  be  paid  In  three  equal  consecutive 
annual  Installments  beginning  not  later 
than  June  30,  1971.  The  Bank  is  authorized 
In  the  proposed  resolution  to  accept  non- 
negotiable,  non-Interest  bearing  promissory 
notes  or  similar  securities  in  lieu  of  cash 
payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  paid-in  cap- 
ital, thereby  reducing  the  Immediate  budg- 
etary Impact  of  such  subscriptions. 

Latin  American  member  country  subscrip- 
tions to  the  paid-in  capital  increase  will  total 
$36,410,000  (61.2  percent  of  the  total  sub- 
scribed) and  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  In  the  form  of  gold  and  dollars,  and 
one-half  In  national  currency.  Latin  Ameri- 
can subscriptions  to  callable  capital  will 
amount  to  $879,030,000,  or  56.6  percent  of  the 
total  subscribed. 

INCREASE     in     RESOURCES    OT    THX    FSO 

The  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  which 
has  provided  an  aggregate  of  243  loans  total- 
ing $1,582  million  to  finance  high  priority 
projects  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, will  require  additional  resources  to 
meet  the  anticipated  need  for  concessional 
funds  during  the  first  part  of  the  new  dec- 
ade. Of  the  $1.5  billion  total  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations, 
the  U.S.  share  would  be  $1  billion.  However, 


since  the  Fund  will  enter  1971  with  about 
$300  million  still  available  for  dollar  lend- 
ing, the  first  installment,  due  not  later  than 
June  30.  1971.  would  amount  to  $100  million, 
thus  providing  the  resources  to  enable  the 
Bank  to  carry  out  its  planned  1971  dollar 
lending  program.  Tlie  remaining  two  U.S. 
installments,  due  not  later  th&n  June  30, 
1972  and  June  30,  1973,  respectively,  would 
be  $450  million  each.  As  In  the  case  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  paid-in  capital,  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  FSO  would  be  made  in  the 
form  of  non-interest  bearing  letters  of  credit, 
which  would  not  have  any  budgetary  efi'ect 
until  drawn  on  at  a  later  time.  The  resources 
provided  by  the  replenishment  will  enable 
the  Bank  to  increase  by  more  than  half  its 
annual  lending  on  concessional  terms  in  all 
currencies. 

Under  tlie  previous  schedule  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
completed  in  December  1969,  the  United 
States  contributed  $900  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  and  the  Latin  American  mem- 
bers contributed  the  equivalent  of  $300  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $1.2  billion.  The  proposed 
increase  raises  the  Latin  American  rate  of 
contributions  by  67%  and  continues  the 
trend  of  progressive  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  U.S.  to  Latin  American  contributions. 
This  ratio  was  reduced  from  5:1  in  1964  to 
3:1  m  1967;  In  the  present  replenishment, 
it  will  decline  still  further  to  2:1.  This  Is  a 
forceful  Indication  that  oiu*  Latin  American 
neighbors  are  fully  committed  to  self-help 
in  achieving  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  further  expression  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  self-help,  dollar  loans  from  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  in  the  future  are  to 
be  repayable  in  dollars  instead  of  local  cur- 
rencies; the  less  developed  Latin  American 
countries  are  to  have  a  first  priority  claim 
on  soft  loan  resources,  while  the  stronger 
countries  are  to  rely  more  on  Ordinary  Capi- 
tal financing;  the  six  largest  Latin  American 
subscribers  to  the  Bank  capital  will  allow 
part  of  their  FSO  contribution  to  be  used 
for  loan  financing  in  other  member  coun- 
tries, compared  with  four  who  allowed  this 
previously;  and  the  Bank  will  place  new 
emphasis  on  overall  country  performance  by 
borrowers  and  on  improved  coordination  with 
other  lending  institutions  and  with  the  In- 
ter-American Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (CLAP). 

At  their  Annual  Meeting,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors also  resolved  to  study  the  matter  of 
admission  to  the  Bank  of  developed  non- 
member  countries.  The  membership  of  other 
developed  countries  could  add  to  the  Bank's 
strength  and  significantly  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Bank  to  borrow  In  these  countries, 
as  well  as  increase  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations,  Should  the  study  by 
the  Governors  of  the  question  of  broadened 
membership  result  In  a  resolution  for  action 
by  governments,  the  National  Advlstory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  will  report  to  the  Congress 
with  appropriate  recommendations. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  VB. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
two  replenlstiment  Resolutions.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  U5.  Governor  to  agree  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  subscribe  to  82,352 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
the  sum  of  $1  billion.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  these  sums,  as  Indicated. 
The  proposed  increase  In  reeources  is  es- 
sential to  p>ermlt  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  continue  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  hemispheric  development.  Cooperative 
International  development  financing  through 
the  Bank  has  enjoyed  strong  U.S.  support  for 
over  a  decade.  It  has  had  the  full  support 
of  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  In  his  message  to  the  recent  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bank  Governors  In  Punta  del 
Este,  President  Nixon  said: 
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"We  in  the  tTnlted  States  are  proud  of  our 
membership  in  the  Bank  and  Its  presence  In 
our  capital  city.  We  are  conacious  of  Ita  past 
accomplishments  and  Its  future  promise,  and 
above  all,  we  cherish  the  link  It  represents 
with  our  partners  of  the  Americas." 

The  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
financial  structure  of  the  Bank  would  fur- 
ther the  clear  United  States  Interert  IB  pro- 
moting economic  and  social  progreas  in  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  commu- 
nity. It  has  President  Nixon's  full  support. 
I  urge  Its  prompt  approval  by  the  Congress. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Adrlsory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  related  to  these  Resolutions  Is 
being  submitted  to  you  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
Identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Kzkivxdt. 


-ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.    30»2 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3092,  the  Consumer 
Class  Action  Act.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend 
protection  against  fraudulent  or  decep- 
tive practices,  condemned  by  that  act 
to  consumers  through  civU  actions,  and 
to  provide  for  class  actions  for  acts  in 
defraud  of  consumers. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   3562 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3562.  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoGHESJ .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3T4S 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  23,  1970, 1  was  verj-  glad 
to  introduce  the  bill,  S.  3745,  submitted 
by  the  administration  to  carry  out  the 
proposals  made  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  Federal  disaster  assistance.  The 
Presidents  message  appears  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  that  day  and  later,  on  page  12688, 
the  fact  sheet  which  accompanied  the 
President's  message  and  a  section-by- 
seciion  analysis  of  the  bill  are  included 
in  the  Record. 

At  that  time,  the  Disaster  Rehef  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  about  to  begin  its  Washing- 
ton hearings  on  tliis  subject,  and  I  knew 
it  was  important  that  the  administration 
bill  be  printed  and  available  to  the  hear- 
ings. There  was  no  time  to  circulate 
among  ail  Senators  and  an  invitation  to 
cosponsor  the  bill  and  to  receive  their 
response  For  that  reason,  as  th«  ranldng 


Republican  member  of  the  committee.  I 
introduced  the  bill  for  myself  and  for 
Senator  Randolph,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  Senator  Doli,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Bayh, 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I  an- 
nounced at  that  time  that  I  would  ask 
at  a  later  time  that  additional  cosponsors 
be  added. 

I  consider  It  an  indication  of  the  strong 
Interest  in  providing  effective  disaster 
assistance,  and  evidence  of  support  for 
the  President's  disaster  relief  proposals, 
that  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  expressed  to  me  their  desire  to 
sponsor  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  ask 
that  the  following  Senators  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3745:  Senators  Baker, 
Bennett,  Brooke,  Cook.  Cranston. 
CxTRTis,  Eastland,  Gurnet.  Hruska,  Jav- 
iTS.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  McGovern,  Mil- 
ler. Moss,  Packwood,  Scott.  Smith  of 
Illinois,  Sponc,  Stevens,  Tower,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough.  Youno 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   383S 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Mlchlsran  (Mr.  Griitin)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3835,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alconollsm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OP  SENATORS 


GUILT  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  in  recent  days  been  stressing  the 
need  for  immediate  action  on  the  (jeno- 
cide  Convention.  I  would  hope  that  as 
we  approach  the  legislative  days  ahead 
this  summer  the  significance  of  this  con- 
vention will  not  be  lost.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  so  bluntly  reminded  us  in  a 
lead  editorial  last  week: 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  left  an  un- 
sightly stain  on  the  good  name  and  the  hlg* 
pretensions  of  this  nation,  a  leader  In  the 
long  quest  for  International  order  and 
Justice. 

This  is  a  time  during  which  many  per- 
sons throughout  the  world  are  question- 
ing the  motives  and  pretensions  of  the 
United  States.  Today  it  Is  even  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  this  Nation  re- 
affirm its  strong  beliefs  in  the  universal, 
irrevocable  imperatives  that  guarantee 
human  rights. 

Several  conventions  now  before  this 
body  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
affirming this  belief.  These  include  the 
Conventions  on  Freedom  of  Association. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  Forced  Labor, 
and  Employment  Policy.  But  none  of 
these  conventions.  Mr  President,  is  morr 


critical  and  closer  to  passage  than  the 
Convention  on  Genocide.  Perhaps  but  3 
months  remain  in  which  we  can  act — it 
would  be  tragic  if  we  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rising  public  support  for  this 
convention  by  ratifying  It. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  seem  strange  to 
the  world  community  that  the  very  na- 
tion that  was  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  drafting  and  unanimous 
passage  of  this  convention  in  the  United 
Nations  Genera]  Assembly  should  now 
delay  in  considering  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And  as  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  last  week  reminded  us,  the  na- 
ture of  the  opposition  to  the  convention's 
passage  must  seem  even  stranger  to  the 
world  community.  Primary  opposition 
seems  to  come  from  those  who  fear  that 
racial  discrimination  here  might  be 
seized  upon  as  a  basis  for  charging  the 
United  States  with  a  violation  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

This  fear  has  of  coiu-se  no  basis.  As  the 
Post  noted — 

Odious  and  undemocratic  as  racial  discrim- 
ination imdoubtedly  Is,  It  does  not.  as  prac- 
ticed In  this  coxmtry  constitute  Genocide. 
And  the  country,  besides,  Is  moving  unswerv- 
ingly toward  eradicating  discrimination.  But 
what  a  sense  of  guilt  this  fear  betrays. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  much  of  our 
delay  on  this  vital  measure  is  in  large 
part  the  result  of  our  guilt  feelings.  We 
fear  that  discrimination,  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. Vietnam,  and  other  Issues  will  be 
turned  against  us  in  the  international 
commimity.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
now  nothing  keeping  them  from  being 
turned  against  us  in  the  world  court  of 
pubUc  opinion.  If  we  believe  at  all  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  positions  we  should 
be  willing  to  stand  them  up  in  more  for- 
mal courts.  Our  righteousness  cannot  be 
allowed  to  become  self-righteousness. 

As  the  Post  observed: 

It  is  high  time  for  the  United  States  to  rise 
above  Its  guilty  fears  to  the  level  of  Its  high 
principles.  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  simply  place  this  country 
where  It  belongs,  in  the  ranks  of  those  seek- 
ing to  safeguard  basic  human  rights  through- 
out the  world. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING. AND  SOME  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  released  some  com- 
ments on  inflation  and  the  cost  of  living 
together  with  some  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  an  interesting  fact  sheet.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

lj«x.\TioN  and  thx  Cost  of  Ltvino:  Somx 
QtmsnoNs  and  Answiks 

Q  To  many  Americana,  the  rising  cost-of- 
living  and  high  interest  rates  have  become 
the  nation's  number  one  domestic  problem. 
Why  have  prices  risen  so  far  and  so  fast? 

A.  The  plain,  unassailable  facts  are  these: 

We  are  suffering  now  from  the  effects  of 
a  Democratic  Inflation. 

It  Is  a  Republican  Administration  which 
Is  fighting  the  hard  fight  to  control  that 
inflation. 

It  is  the  Democrats,  In  Congress  and  else- 
where   who  are  making  it  difficult  to  fight 
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that  fight  successfully. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  nation  Is  suf- 
fering from  an  Inflation  caused  by  lll-con- 
oelved  Democratic  policies?  Look  at  the 
record. 

It  was  the  Democrats  who  controlled  this 
Government  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
106O's.  That  is  when  Inflation  was  set  in 
motion. 

Early  in  the  1960's,  a  great  deal  was  heard 
about  the  "new  economics."  It  provided 
Democrats  with  an  intellectual  respectabil- 
ity for  a  gorgeous  political  doctrine  which 
said  we  should  have  lower  taxes  and  more 
Federal  spending  because  it  was  good  for  us. 
The  Democrats  pursued  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" as  long  as  It  called  for  lower  taxes 
and  more  spending,  and  they  did  so  with 
excellent  political  resiUts,  winning  the  elec- 
tion of  1964  and  continuing  their  large  ma- 
jorities in  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  inflationary  policy  was  pursued  even 
when  expenditures  for  Viet  Nam  began  to 
mount.  It  was  a  simple  policy:  we  could  have 
both  gxins  and  butter  and  jam,  as  well. 

But,  when  unmistakable  signs  of  over- 
heating In  the  economy  occurred  In  1960,  as 
the  deficits  from  lower  taxes  and  higher 
spending  rose,  they  gave  up  on  the  "new 
economics"  when  Its  logic  called  for  budget 
Btirplusea  either  through  higher  taxes  or 
lower  sp>endlng,  or  both.  Spending  was  not 
cut:  It  was  increased;  only  reluctantly  were 
minor  tax  Increases  provided.  As  a  restilt,  our 
Government  ran  a  string  of  deficits  totalling 
almost  (64  billion  from  1961  to  1968,  cul- 
minating in  the  recordbreaklng  $26  billion 
deficit  in  1968. 

The  result  of  big  Federal  deficits  and  too 
rapid  an  expansion  in  the  nation's  money 
supply  Is  old-fashioned  Inflation:  Too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods,  and  a  rapid 
escalation  in  the  cost-of-living. 
Q.  Why  have  Interest  rates  risen  so  much? 
A.  Because  of  the  red-ink  budgets  and  the 
resulting  inflation. 

Interest  is  simply  the  price  paid  for  bor- 
rowed money.  In  an  inflationary  boom,  all 
types  of  borrowers — businesses,  farmers,  In- 
dividuals, State  and  local  governments — are 
anxious  to  borrow.  When  added  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's borrowing  to  meet  red-ink  spend- 
ing, the  demand  pressures  simply  pull  in- 
terest rates  up. 

Q.  Why  do  budget  deficits  cause  the  cost- 
of-living  to  rise? 

A.  Because  the  Federal  government  p>uts 
more  money  into  the  economy  through 
spending  than  It  takes  out  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  The  situation  Is  aggravated  if,  as  In 
the  late  1960's,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
indirectly  helps  to  finance  the  Federal  defl- 
cits  through  rapid  expansion  of  the  money 
supply. 

Q.  Does  thU  explain  why  Interest  rates 
rose  to  historic  highs  in  1969? 

A.  Not  entirely.  Such  rates  are  also  affected 
by  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  These  policies  were  appropri- 
ately tight  last  year  as  one  vital  part  of  the 
effort  to  stop  inflation.  Recently  monetary 
policy  has  loosened  up  somewhat. 

But  the  real  force  that  jacked  Interest 
rates  to  ultra-high  levels  last  year  was  wide- 
spread expectations  of  imendlng  Inflation  in 
the  United  States.  When  Inflation  la  allowed 
to  run  on  too  long,  as  In  the  late  1960's,  ex- 
pectations of  additional  Inflation  take  hold. 
This  causes  borrowers  to  rush  In  to  borrow 
today  in  order  to  beat  tomorrow's  price  In- 
crease. Lenders  become  reluctant  to  make 
loans  which  they  think  will  be  repaid  with 
dollars  of  teduced  purchasing  power. 

Q.  Just  exactly  what  has  President  Nixon 
done  to  stop  inflation? 

A.  He  has  struck  at  its  basic  cause  by 
■harply  slowing  the  upward  spiral  of  Federal 
spending. 

From  fiscal  1966  to  1969.  the  average  an- 
nual Increase  in  Federal  spending  was  over 
13  percent.  In  fiscal  1970,  that  rise  was  cnt  to 


IV,  percent.  In  the  coming  flsoal  year  that 
spending  momentum  will  be  further  cut  in 
half — to  3.7  percent. 

Q.  If  the  Administration's  battle  against 
Inflation  Is  being  won,  why  do  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise? 

A.  You  can't  reverse  overnight  the  deeply 
ingrained  pressures  stemming  from  f o\ir  years 
of  economic  overheating — at  least,  you  can- 
not do  so  quickly  without  knocking  the  econ- 
omy into  deep,  old-fashioned  recession  with 
sky-high  unemployment.  This  is  why  the 
President  refused  to  jam  on  the  brakes,  but 
Instead  Insisted  on  firm  but  pervasive  re- 
straint. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  forces  of 
"demand-pull  Inflation"  ("too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods")  have  been  pretty 
much  brought  under  control — the  "real" 
economy  has  been  level  or  declining  mod- 
erately for  the  past  six  months — the  pres- 
sures of  "cost-push"  wUl  continue  to  esca- 
late prices  for  some  months  to  come. 

This  p>erlod  of  adjustment,  through  which 
we  must  navigate  back  to  wage-price  sta- 
bility. Is  painful  but  necessary.  Anyone  who 
goes  on  a  4-day  bender  is  going  to  have  a 
long  and  painful  hangover.  An  econ<«ny 
that's  been  on  a  4-year  Inflationary  binge 
also  must  go  through  an  uncomfortable  pe- 
riod of  decompression. 

Q.  What  are  the  methods  used  to  fight  in- 
flation? 

A.  Government  has  only  two  real  tools  to 
use  against  inflation.  They  are  monetary 
restraint  and  fiscal  restraint.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  using  these  two  tools  in  a 
very  delicate  operation  designed  to  bring 
inflation  under  control  while  still  avoiding 
economic  distress.  The  more  leeway  it  has  In 
using  the  fiscal  restraint  tool — which  means 
holding  government  spending  in  line — the 
less  it  has  to  use  the  monetary  restraint 
tool  with  the  econcmlc  hardships  it  imposes. 

The  Democrats  fight  the  use  of  either 
tool.  They  make  it  difficult  to  achieve  sur- 
pluses by  their  control  of  Congress  and  their 
predelictlon  for  spending,  spending,  spend- 
ing. They  snipe  at  high  Interest  rates 
brought  on  by  the  monetary  restraint  nec- 
essary when  the  fiscal  tool  cannot  be  used 
to  Its  fullest  extent.  They  make  difficult 
the  unified  support  for  the  kind  of  national 
program  required  to  stop  the  Infiatlon  they 
began. 

Instead,  they  advance  tired  old  panaceas; 
they  want  the  President  to  jawbone  inflation 
away,  as  If  that  were  possible,  or  they  urge 
compulsory  price  and  wage  controls  which, 
as  they  ought  to  know  best  of  all,  never  have 
solved  the  underlying  causes  of  high  prices. 

Q.  Some  economists  and  politicians  claim 
that  the  Administration  abandoned  the 
wage-price  guldeposts  introduced  In  the  ear- 
ly 1960'8  and  which,  according  to  them,  were 
very  effective  In  controlling  inflation. 

Why  has  President  Nixon  refused  to  use 
the  prestige  of  his  office  to  get  labor  to  make 
reasonable  settlements  and  business  to  hold 
prices  down? 

A.  This  Administration  didnt  jettison  the 
wage-price  guldeposts.  They  were  dropped 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  In  1966  when 
it  was  clear  they  were  not  working  and 
continued  reliance  on  them  would  have  done 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  record  for  this 
type  of  "incomes  p<^lcy"  is  poor  both  here 
and  abroad.  During  the  early  1960's,  when 
some  say  they  worked  In  this  country,  unem- 
ployment averaged  more  than  6  percent. 

Q.  If  "jawboning"  wont  work,  why  not  set 
up  wage  and  price  contrcds? 

A.  Because  they  wont  work  either,  unless 
there  are  strong  p*itrloilc  motives  which  sup- 
port them,  such  as  a  situation  like  World 
W»r  n.  And  even  In  World  War  n,  about  a 
quartsr  of  a  mlllloD  volunteer  and  Federal 
workers  were  v«ed  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  program.  Even  so,  btack  rnvkets  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


There  are  plenty  of  indications  tb*t  we're 
on  the  road  to  wage-price  stability.  Erecting 
a  oontrcd  network  at  this  late  stage  would  do 
little  good  and  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Administration  In- 
tends to  st<^  inflation  without  causing  a 
recession.  "Real  "  gross  natlonM  product — ad- 
justed for  inflation — is  believed  to  have  de- 
clined for  two  quarters  running. 

Isnt  that  the  definition  of  a  recession 
adopted  by  the  non-partisan  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research? 

A.  No.  To  qualify  as  a  recession,  an  eco- 
nomic slackening  must  be  both  broad  and 
pervasive.  A  whole  host  of  Indioators  must  be 
headed  downward,  and  this  is  not  the  case 
today. 

There  Is  as  yet  no  reason  at  all  for  the 
Administration  to  back  away  f  rotn  ovir  official 
forecast  of  a  slack  in  the  first  half  and  some 
expansion  in  the  last  half  of  1970. 

Q.  Production  Is  down,  unemployment  is 
up,  and  the  srtock  market  Is  ocdlapslng. 
Doesn't  this  mean  we're  m  for  another  19297 

A.  No  The  contrasts  between  1929  and 
1970  are  striking. 

In  1929.  Investors  could  buy  stock  by  put- 
ting up  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  During  1969 
and  untu  recently  80  cents  on  the  dollar  has 
been  required  under  Federal  laws. 

In  1929.  the  International  monetary  system 
put  together  after  World  War  I  was  drawing 
Its  last  gasps.  It  collapsed  shortly  thereafter, 
helping  to  pull  aU  Industrial  nations  into 
depression. 

Today,  the  international  monetary  system 
Is  the  strongest  It  has  ever  been. 

In  1929,  the  bank  fallin-es  that  had  oc- 
curred throughout  the  1920's  (some  5.600) 
were  a  prelude  to  another  6,700  failures  in 
the  next  four  years.  These  failures  paralyzed 
the  economy. 

Today,  the  banking  system  is  strong,  reg- 
ulation is  strict,  and  deposit  Instirance  of 
$20,000  per  account  protects  millions  of 
Americans  against  the  ravages  of  a  financial 
crisis.  This  means  that  a  crisis  in  the  bank- 
ing system  won't  occur. 

After  1929.  because  of  the  bank  failures, 
and  an  Inappropriate  monetary  policy,  the 
money  supply  had  halved  by  1934. 

This  is  what  really  knocked  the  economy 
out  of  bed  and  pushed  our  nation  Into  deep 
depression. 

Today  we  have  depKwlt  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect the  banlEs  against  devastating  nins,  and 
a  monetary  poUcy  which  is  now  increasing 
the  supply  of  money,  as  guarantees  against 
another  1929-34  fiasco 

Anyone  who  compares  today's  economic 
situation  and  problems  with  1929  Is  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  facts  and  to  the  nation. 

Fact  Shket  :  Pressnt  Star  of  the  Economt 

The  economy  is  currently  in  a  transitional 
phase.  Excess  demand  has  been  removed  but 
costs  and  prices  are  still  rising.  A  temporary 
pause  In  the  growth  of  real  output  Is  oc- 
curring in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of 
growth  at  a  moderate  rate  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  while  costs  and  prices  rise 
less  rapidly. 

Real  GNP  (corrected  for  price  change) 
declined  moderately  (3  percent  annual  rate) 
In  the  first  quarter  and  may  be  fairly  fiat 
this  quarter. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index  of  in- 
dustrial production  edged  down  (0.4  per- 
cent) in  April  but  is  about  fiat  for  the  year. 

The  rate  of  Increase  in  the  consumer  price 
index  has  levelled  off  but  is  still  far  too  high 
(6  percent  aimual  rate  Jan.-April). 

Wholesale  price  Increases  have  tapered  off 
this  year.  There  was  no  change  tn  April  and 
the  preliminary  estimate  Ls  for  a  rather 
small  rise  in  May  (0.2  percent).  This  Is 
encouraging  but  industrial  oommodlty  prices 
continue  to  rise  rather  steadUy  (at  about  a 
4  percent  annual  rate) . 

Prices    are   rising   and    profits    are   being 
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squeezed  chiefly  because  of  a  continuing 
pu&b  from  the  coet  side.  There  Is  not  much 
sign  of  any  siactcening  In  wage  rate  Increases 
and  productivity  did  not  rise  in  the  flrst 
quarter.  As  a  result,  labor  coets  per  unit 
of  output  were  up  sharply  (at  more  than  an 
3  percent  annuai  rate).  This  may  have  been 
Uie  peak  of  the  coet-push  pressure. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  risen  from 
last  years  very  low  3'/j  fjercent  level.  In 
.•\prll  the  rate  reached  4.8  percent  and  there 
15  some  chance  that  It  could  edge  still  higher 
in  monttis  to  come. 

Employment  has  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained but  the  labor  force  has  grown  rapidly. 

The  unemployment  rate  averaged  more 
Lhan  5  percent  during  the  1960's  until  the 
Vietnam  buildup  began. 

An  Improving  employment  situation  should 
develop  later  in  the  year  as  growth  in  pro- 
duction resumes. 

The  financial  markets  have  been  under 
considerable  pressure.  Many  Interest  rates 
are  back  at  or  near  the  levels  of  late  last 
year.  The  downsllde  in  stock  market  prices 
has  been  substantial.  However,  there  has 
been  a  resumption  of  monetary  growth  this 
year  which  should  begin  to  have  favorable 
effects. 

The  money  supply  has  expanded  appreci- 
ably In  recent  months  (6  percent  annual  rate 
of  growth ) . 

Savings  flows  to  lending  Institutions  have 
picked  up  and  housing  starts  have  done  a 
little  better  (but  fell  back  In  April). 

There  are  few  Indications  that  the  pro- 
duction adjustment  Is  likely  to  go  much 
farther  Recession  fears  seem  to  be  without 
any  real  foundation.  Inflation  Is  likely  to 
remain  a  problem  this  year  and  beyond.  But 
the  measures  now  being  taken  should  Insure 
that  growth  can  soon  be  resumed  on  a  much 
sounder  basis. 


Council  of  Industrial  Editors  (of  which  inci- 
dentally, Irby  will  serve  as  president  during 
the  coming  year). 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  award  has  been 
given  to  anyone  from  the  South.  In  prior 
years  it  has  gone  to  the  chief  executives  of 
some  of  the  nation's  leading  industrial 
concerns. 

In  his  speech  to  the  ICIE  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh at  which  the  award  was  presented 
Smith  cited  America's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances,  but  noted  that  "we  have 
retrogressed  In  our  human  relations."  The 
starting  point  in  improving  our  hiunan  rela- 
tions, he  added,  "must  be  a  re-emphasls  on 
the  importance  of  the  Indivldtial." 

It  is  a  program  which  embodies  that  prin- 
ciple— ^Avondale'8  "Zero  Defects"  Programi 
which  stimulates  employe  motivation 
through  Individual  recognition — which  fig- 
ured largely  In  Smith's  being  singled  out  for 
the  ICIE  honor.  Employee  honored  for  out- 
standing achievement  serve  on  advisory  com- 
mittees which  meet  with  the  president  regu- 
larly for  candid  two-way  discussions,  which 
Smith  says,  have  produced  hundreds  of  valu- 
able ideas  for  improving  the  company's 
products  and  thus  Its  profits. 

This  is  the  kind  of  "involvement"  and 
"communication"  we  hear  so  much  about 
these  days,  and  proves  that  far-sighted  busi- 
ness management  can  blaze  a  trail  which 
other  areas  of  society  might  well  follow. 

The  Birmingham  News  Joins  In  saluting 
Avondale's  J.  Craig  Smith.  His  recognition  by 
ICIE  was  much  in  order. 


J.  CRAIG  SMITH,  A  LEADING 
CITIZEN  OP  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Hon.  J. 
Craig  Smith,  president  and  tresisurer  of 
Avondale  Mills,  of  Sylacauga  and  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  is  one  of  Alabama's  lead- 
ing citizens.  Avondale  Mills,  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  textile  mills, 
has  made  great  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  employees  and  to  the  economy 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Avondale  Mills  publishes  the  Avondale 
Sun,  of  which  Hon.  BUI  Irby,  the  new 
president  of  International  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Editors,  is  editor,  and  J.  Craig 
Smith  is  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Smith  has  Just  been  named  Com- 
municator of  the  Year  by  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Industrial  Editors, 
which  is  indeed  a  signal  honor. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  of  June  3,  1970,  took  note  of 
this  honor  being  accorded  Mr.  Smith  and 
of  his  speech  on  acceptance  of  the  honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMTJNICATOB    OF    THE    YEAS 

J.  Craig  Smith,  who  says  his  claim  to  fame 
la  that  he  is  "the  highest  paid  associate 
editor"  of  a  company  pubUcatlon  in  the 
United  States,  has  received  am  award  which 
testlQes  that  his  achievements  are  consider- 
ably more  impressive  than  that. 

The  president  and  treasurer  of  Avondale 
Mills,  who  Is  listed  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Avondale  Sun,  the  company  publication 
edited  by  Bill  Irby,  has  been  named  Com- 
municator of  the  Tear  by  the  International 


SHAPING  THE  FUTURE- 
TOGETHER 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  commencement 
address.  "Shaping  the  Future — To- 
gether,'  which  I  delivered  yesterday  to 
the  graduating  class  at  Lynchburg  Col- 
lege, Lynchburg,  Va.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  raising  some  of  the  diCBcult  and 
complex  questions  that  college  graduates 
will  have  to  help  our  Nation  answer  in 
the  coming  years,  I  asked  that  their  gen- 
eration and  older  generations  work  to- 
gether to  solve  America's  ills  and  to  work 
for  peace.  In  so  doing,  I  reminded  them, 
'we  act  not  for  ourselves  alone,  not  for 
America  alone,  but  for  the  whole  human 
race." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prijited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shaping  the  Future — Together 
(By  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong) 

President  Brewer,  Members  of  the  Faculty 
and  Staff,  Honored  Quests,  Candidates  for 
Degrees.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  May  I  flrst 
extend  my  greetings  In  the  traditional  Ha- 
waiian way — Aloha!  With  that  beautiful 
word,  I  can  best  express  the  feelings  that  flow 
from  my  heart,  for  Aloha  conveys  friendship, 
goodwill,  understanding  ...  all  the  warm 
and  human  sentiments. 

I  am  delighted  to  share  this  memorable 
day  with  you  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
delivering  the  Commencement  Address.  I 
want  to  convey  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
'-he  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  which 
your  University  has  bestowed  upon  me.  To 
be  associated  with  you  as  an  honorary  alum- 
nus of  Lynchburg  College,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  educational  institutions,  is  for 
me  a  high  privilege  and  a  cherished  distinc- 
tion. 

I  must  confess  that  to  receive  an  advanced 
degree  in  so  pleasant  and  easy  a  manner — 
without  going  to  classes,  without  study, 
without  examinations,  without  anxiety — 
leaves  me  with  some  feeling  of  embarrass- 


ment, knowing  how  hard  and  bow  long  you 
have  worked  for  your  degrees.  Realizing  also 
that  you  had  to  learn  three  more  decades  of 
history  and  knowledge  than  I  did.  I  con- 
gratulate you  all  the  more  for  your  success 
In  passing  your  courses  and  earning  your 
degrees ! 

My  pleasure  in  being  here  today  is  double, 
for  my  youngest  son  is  graduating  with  the 
Class  of  1970.  Having  endured  the  trials  and 
tribulations  that  befall  a  parent  of  four  off- 
spring from  matriculation  to  graduation,  I 
can  assure  all  parents  and  relatives  in  the 
audience  that  I  emi>athize  completely  with 
you.  I  also  share  the  joy  and  pride  you  feel 
in  the  achievements  of  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  are  graduating  today. 

As  you  celebrate  this  momentous  event  In 
your  lives.  I  hojie  you  will  take  time  to  thank 
your  parents,  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
that  you  could  get  a  fine  education.  I  hope 
you  will  also  thank  your  teachers  and  all 
the  other  people  at  Lynchburg  who  have 
helped  you  along  the  way. 

If  you  but  refiect  a  moment,  you  will  real- 
ize how  very  fortunate  you  are  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  and  mature  at  this 
excellent  private  institution.  Thanks  to  Dr. 
Josephus  Hopwood  and  his  friends,  who  67 
years  ago  founded  Lynchburg  College, 
and  to  his  successors  who  labored  to  build 
on  that  foundation,  you  have  had  a  wide 
choice  of  courses  and  outstanding  campus 
facilities.  Best  of  all  from  your  (joint  of  view, 
it  is  coeducational! 

After  you  leave  here,  remember  to  express 
your  gratitude  by  making  contributions  so 
that  Lynchburg  College  can  become  an  even 
better  school  for  the  students  who  will  fol- 
low you. 

With  the  world  full  of  violence  and  up- 
heaval, isnt  it  wonderful  to  be  here  at 
Lynchburg,  a  college  where  the  students  and 
the  faculty  have  been  able,  in  today's  ver- 
nacular, to  keep  their  cool  I 

To  me,  there  Is  a  special  mental  and  spirit- 
ual therapy  just  to  be  present  where  reason 
and  respect  still  prevail. 

I  believe  that  you  have  taken  the  meas- 
ure of  dissent  .  .  .  and  have  opted  for  con- 
structive, rather  than  destructive  dissent. 

Actually,  every  person  Is  a  dissenter,  for 
none  of  us  agrees  with  the  majority  on  every 
single  issue  in  today's  complex  society. 

As  I  have  said  many  tinaes,  as  long  as  dis- 
sent is  within  the  Constitutional  bounds  of 
free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly,  it  is  the 
exercise  of  cherished  rights  and  I  strongly 
support  these  rights! 

Dissent  In  time  of  war  is  nothing  new  in 
our  country.  In  our  American  Revolution, 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  people  sup- 
ported the  war  lor  independence;  35  per  cent 
svipported  the  British,  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  did  not  feel  strongly  one  way  or  the 
other. 

In  the  Civil  War,  early  enthusiasm  was 
foUowed  by  disenchantment.  In  1863.  during 
drawing  of  draft  numbers  in  New  York,  a  mob 
of  several  thousand  attacked  draft  headquar- 
ters. Rioting  continued  for  four  days  be- 
yond control  of  police  and  the  military. 
Eighteen  men  were  killed  and  a  thousand 
injured.  More  tlian  13.000  people  were  ar- 
rested. Habeas  corpus  was  suspended  In 
many  areas!  In  1864,  a  group  of  prominent 
Republicans  organized  a  "Lincoln  with- 
drawal" movement.  Congressional  critics  set 
up  a  committee  of  House  and  Senate  mem- 
bers to  run  the  war!  Lincoln  was  burned  In 
efllgy! 

In  World  War  I.  the  flrst  U.S.  troops  landed 
In  Europe  in  June  1917.  The  war  was  so  un- 
popular that,  only  one  year  later,  there  were 
308,489  known  deserters.  On  September  3. 
1918,  the  FBI  attempted  a  roundup  of  slack- 
ers and  in  three  days  seised  60,000  men  In 
theaters,  restaurants,  street  cars,  pool  halls, 
and  street  corners! 

Even  in  World  War  TI.  although  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  united  the  country  In  self- 


defense,  unrest  grew  as  the  war  continued. 
Juvenile  delinquency  rose  56  per  cent.  High 
school  enrollment  dropped  56  per  cent.  Racial 
tensions  Increased  and  there  were  riots,  the 
worst  In  I>etrolt. 

The  Korean  War  began  in  Jtmc  1950.  Yet 
only  7  months  later.  In  January  1951.  the 
Gallup  poll  showed  66  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans were  for  pulling  out  of  the  tjM!  Only 
25  per  cent  said  we  should  notJpvti}  out. 
President  Truman's  popularity  iRj  to  an 
all-time  low  of  26  per  cent. 

In  other  wars — as  now — many  Americans 
wondered  if  It  was  worthwhile  to  continue, 
m  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  lives,  the  disruption 
of  our  economy  and  the  dlvislveness  engen- 
dered among  our  citizens. 

Time  has  answered  these  questions  on  past 
wars.  We  know  that  the  Civil  War  preserved 
the  Union  of  States.  Of  World  War  n,  we 
know  that  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  sought 
to  attain  peace  through  appeasement  and 
who  came  back  from  Munich  a  hero — neither 
won  peace  nor  remained  a  hero.  We  know  that 
the  overwhelming  vote  on  British  campuses 
for  the  Oxford  peace  pledge  "never  again  (to) 
bear  arms  for  King  and  Country"  completely 
miscalculated  the  threat  of  Hitler  to  England. 
We  know  that  your  generation  has  been 
spared  Nazism  and  F^clsm  because  an  earlier 
generation  prevented  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
from  conquering  Europe. 

We  look  to  history  for  guidance — not  be- 
cause we  are  backward-looking — but  because 
we  learn  lessons  from  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  from  the  truths  of  the  past.  Those  who 
Ignore  history  are  tempting  fate. 

Understandably,  today  ouir  young  people 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the  war.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  them.  For  I  know  some- 
thing about  war.  At  age  35,  I  entered  the 
Army  In  World  War  II.  I  know  the  anguish 
of  families  whose  men  are  called  to  war  In 
Vietnam.  My  eldest  son  served  In  1967  said 
1968  In  Vietnam.  I  have  two  other  sons  of 
draft  age  who  could  be  called  to  serve.  One  Is 
In  this  graduating  class.  So  I  know  your 
special  plea  for  peace. 

I  believe — with  all  my  heart  and  with  all 
my  mind — that  America's  withdrawal  from 
combat  in  Vietnam  Is  Irreversible! 

We  shall  withdraw!  And  we  shall  with- 
draw responsibly  ...  In  a  way  that  will  not 
endanger  our  troops  there  ...  in  a  way 
which  will  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  their  own  defense  .  .  . 
and  In  a  way  that  will  augur  peace  in  South- 
east Asia! 

I  also  believe  that,  even  after  the  war 
ends,  we  will  still  have  dissent  In  America. 
Other  Issues  will  remain  to  evoke  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  and  arouse  strong 
emotions. 

Although  young  people  may  be  more  vocal 
In  their  hunger  for  wider  personal  freedom, 
more  equitable  social  jtistlce,  and  greater  at- 
tacks on  poverty,  we  of  the  older  genera- 
tions can — and  I  believe  will — work  with 
you.  our  sons  and  daughters,  toward  oom- 
mon  objectives. 

Each  generation  has  somethliig  to  con- 
tribute to  mankind's  drive  toward  human 
betterment.  Your  generation,  not  yet  deeply 
scarred  by  the  frustrations  and  burdens  of 
decades  of  responsibility,  has  energy,  vision, 
determination,  new  knowledge,  and  en- 
thusiasm. Your  parents  and  older  genera- 
tions have  maturity,  experience,  practicality 
and  wisdom  that  come  from  longer  p>erspec- 
tive. 

The  one  can  complement  the  other.  If  we 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication 
between  us  and  bridge  the  generation  gap. 

Still  you  may  find  yourself  resenting  the 
legacy  bequeathed  you  by  your  elders — a 
long  war,  which  althotigb  It  is  deescalatlng. 
requires  military  service  for  many  young 
men;  an  environment  whose  air  and  water 
are  often  badly  polluted;  civil  strife 
fraught  with  racism  and  discontent  as 
America's  institutions — educational,  govern- 


mental, legislative,  even  judicial — are  se- 
verely changed:  and  deep  schisms  among 
our  people  on  Ideologies,  national  priorities, 
even  hair  styles  and  dress ! 

Yours  Is  not  the  flrst  generation  that  faced 
tough  problems.  Consider  the  yoxmg  people 
almost  3,000  years  before  Christ.  Their  world 
was  described  on  an  Assyrian  stone  tablet 
as  follows:  "Our  earth  Is  degenerate  In  these 
latter  days;  there  are  signs  that  the  world 
Is  speedily  coming  to  an  end;  bribery  and 
corruption  are  common;  children  no  longer 
obey  their  parents  .  .  ."  Sounds  familiar, 
doesn't  It  I 

When  your  grandparents  and  pwrenta  were 
your  age,  the  world  was  no  Utopia!  Far  from 
It  I  Yet  they  managed  to  compile  an  impres- 
sive record  of  accomplishments,  of  which 
you  are  the  beneflclarles.  They  even  reached 
the  moon  I 

They  wiped  out  the  fear  of  such  dread 
diseases  as  Influenza,  typhus,  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps  and 
polio.  They  Increased  life  expectancy  by  60 
per  cent.  They  cut  the  work  day  by  one  third. 
They  built  thousands  of  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges  and  made  higher 
education  a  reality  for  millions.  After  endur- 
ing the  Great. World  Depression,  wherein 
many  knew  what  It  was  to  be  poor,  hungry, 
cold,  and  frightened,  they  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  the  history  of 
mankind — and  this  bounty — despite  ad- 
mitted pockets  of  poverty — is  shared  by  a 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 

They  fought  racial  discrimination  and  be- 
gan a  new  era  In  dvll  rights.  Under  the  late 
President  Elsenhower,  the  Congress  passed 
the  first  civil  rights  law  in  80  years! 

Your  parents  made  a  start — a  late  start, 
to  be  stire — but  nonetheless  a  start  in  flght- 
Ing  pollution  and  repairmg  and  preserving 
our  natural  resources. 

Your  parents  and  grandparents  evidenced 
a  deep  social  conscience,  providing  more  job 
security  and  fringe  beneflts  for  workers,  more 
economic  security  for  old  people  throtigh 
social  sectirlty  and  medicare,  more  assistance 
for  deprived  and  handicapped  children,  more 
aid  for  the  poor. 

Your  parents  and  grandparents  helped  win 
two  World  Wars  and  twice  went  to  the  rescue 
of  free  peoples  under  armed  attack  from  out- 
side their  borders.  South  Korea  In  1950  and 
South  Vietnam  now. 

But  you  say,  "Three  wars  in  less  than  30 
years.  That's  a  shameful  record."  And  I  say. 
"Three  wars,  yes.  But  your  forebears  did  not 
start  World  War  n,  Korea,  or  Vietnam." 

It  Is  to  their  everlasting  credit  that,  by 
standing  up  to  those  who  did  start  these 
wars,  your  parents  and  grandparents  routed 
Ntai  and  Fascist  totalitarianism.  They  helped 
transform  war-devastated  Etirope  Into  a 
prospering  community.  They  saved  Greece 
and  Turkey  from  Communism.  They  fore- 
stalled Communist  expansion  In  Free  Eu- 
rope through  the  AtlanUc  Alliance.  They 
helped  convert  war-shattered  Japan  Into  a 
dynamic  democracy,  which  now  ranks  as  the 
third  major  industrial  power  of  the  world. 
They  prevented  Communist  conquest  of 
South  Korea  and  helped  build  that  nation 
Into  a  viable  democracy,  which  has  been 
able  to  prevent  another  Invasion  by  North 
Korea. 

Postwar  economic  and  technical  assistance 
spent  by  your  parents  8tnd  grandparents  for 
Ixjth  winners  ai.d  losers  In  World  War  11  In 
Europe  and  Asia  totaled  more  than  138  bil- 
lion dollars.  Their  generosity  and  humani- 
tarlanlsm  are  without  parallel  in  human  his- 
tory! 

America's  efforts  In  South  Vietnam  con- 
stitute another  chapter  In  our  post  World 
War  n  determination  to  protect  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  self-determination  of  18 
million  friends  who  have  been  attacked. 

Regardless  of  how  frustrated  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  that  the  war  has  proved 
so  costly  In  lives  and  resources  and  so  pro- 
longed, the  record  shows  that  the  decision 


to  go  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam  had  strong 
support. 

Congress  voted  504  to  2  In  1964  that  "The 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its  na- 
tional Interest  and  to  world  peace  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security 
In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Congress  voted  496  to  10  In  May  1966 
for  700  million  dollars  to  help  preserve  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  halt 
communist  aggression  there. 

In  August  1965,  the  Gallup  poll  showed  61 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  agreed  the 
decision  to  aid  South  Vietnam  was  a  cor- 
rect one.  Only  24  per  cent  said  it  was  a  mis- 
take. 

Our  effort  in  South  Vietnam  has  given 
Southeast  Asia  nations  Ume  so  desperately 
needed  to  strengthen  their  economies  and 
defenses,  to  modernize  their  fledgling  Insti- 
tutions of  government,  to  effect  badly  needed 
reforms,  and  to  build  their  national  Identi- 
ties and  Independence.  They  are  now  bet- 
ter able  to  resist  internal  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

There  Is  no  question  America's  presence  In 
Asia  helped  Indonesia  defeat  a  Communist 
coup  aimed  at  full  take-over  of  this,  the 
world's  fifth  largest  nation  in  population. 
Thailand  has  become  stronger.  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  the  Philippines  all  are  stronger. 

Nationhood  is  on  the  upswing  and,  as  the 
success  stories  of  South  Korea,  Japan,  Tai- 
wan. Indonesia,  and  Singapore  are  being 
written,  other  Asian  peoples  have  found  new 
hope  for  the  future. 

With  France  out  of  Asia  and  Britain  In  the 
process  of  pulling  out  east  of  the  Suez,  If  It 
were  not  for  the  United  States,  there  would 
not  be  a  single  major  free  power  standing  as 
a  bulwark  again  Communist  aggression  in 
that  vast  and  vital  region  where  more  than 
one  half  of  the  world's  people  Uve! 

Yet  some  say,  "Why  should  we  In  America 
c€ire  what  happens  10,000  miles  away?  Why 
don't  we  j\ist  stay  home  here  and  mind  our 
own  business !" 

I  wonder  if  those  who  feel  that  way  also 
feel  that  we  sliould  not  care  what  happens 
In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

We  care  what  happens  In  Europe  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  325,000  American  GIs  In 
Etirope  today,  25  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  We  care  what  happens  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  we  spwnsored  the  State  of  Israel 
and  where  we  have  given  economic  and 
mUltary  aid  to  help  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  there. 

If  It  Is  Important  to  tis  that  Free  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  not  fall  under  Soviet 
domination,  then  It  Is  important  to  us  that 
free  Asia  not  fall  under  Communist  dom- 
ination, either  Soviet  or  Chinese. 

Geography,  if  nothing  else,  compels  Amer- 
ica to  be  ooncemed  about  what  happens  In 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  area.  Om  West  Coast 
fronts  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hawaii — ^the  only 
State  that  suffered  attack  in  World  War  H— 
Is  In  the  mid-Pacific.  Alaska  U  but  two  miles 
from  Asia! 

Tt>  abandon  Asia  and  the  Pacific  would  be 
to  abandon  our  two  weeternmost  States — 
and  that  Is  unthinkable ! 

Acknowleging  our  long  historical  ties  with 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  and  streaslng  our 
dealre  for  peace  In  that  area  is  no*  to  say 
we  Intend  to  become  perpetual  policemen. 
We  do  not  .  .  .  and  we  shall  not! 

What  we  want — and  on  this  goal  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  agree — Is  a  peacefxil.  strong. 
Independent  Aslan-Paclflc  community,  jiist 
as  we  have  a  peaceful,  strong,  independent 
Atlantic  community. 

How  we  achieve  this  Is  one  of  the  difficult 
questions  facing  all  Americans. 

As  a  new  generation  joining  the  older 
generations,  you  will  participate  In  making 
the  hard  choices  and  the  hard  decisions  as 
to  how  beet  America  can  work  for  peace  In 
the  Asla-Paclflc  area  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  world. 
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You  will  p*rtlctpftt«  Is  formulating  an- 
swers to  a  number  of  urgent  domeeuc,  a£ 
well  as  foreign,  queeUons  facing  our  Nation. 
How  shall  we  wl|>e  out  the  persistent  pov- 
erty that  lingers  In  America?  We  have  the 
know-how  to  produce  more  than  enough  food 
for  all  our  population.  How  can  we  make 
sure  all  of  our  people  will  obtain  enough  for 
a  life-sustaining  and  llfe-lnvlgoratlng  diet? 
How  shall  we  break  the  welfare  cycle  among 
our  poor?  How  shall  we  create  Jobs  at  living 
wages,  and  how  shall  we  train  those  unem- 
ployed persons  who  are  able  to  work? 

How  are  we  going  to  cope  with  the  popula- 
tion explosion  here  and  abroad,  so  that  chil- 
dren bom  will  be  wanted  children  and  so 
that  they  wUl  not  go  hungry  or  neglected? 

How  are  we  going  to  stop  the  slaughter  on 
our  roads,  highways,  and  streets?  There  were 
56.400  Americans  killed  in  automobile  acci- 
dents iMt  year  .  .  .  foxir  million  Americans 
Injured!  If  you  are  looking  for  a  humani- 
tarian cause,  one  that  will  save  lives,  here 
Is  one  you  can  work  on  right  in  your  own 
community! 

How  shall  we  clean  up  our  air  and  our 
water  and  protect  our  communities  against 
noise  pollution? 

How  can  we  assiire  that  our  people  are  safe 
on  the  streets  and  In  their  homes? 

How  do  we  protect  our  people  against 
armed  attack  In  these  days  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  miUtlple  nuclear 
warheads,  and  sea-roving  missile  launchers — 
and  how  do  we  avoid  Involvement  in  so-called 
limited  wars? 

Do  we  unilaterally  disarm  or  do  we  con- 
tinue relying  on  defense  forces  strong  enough 
to  deter  any  potential  enemy  from  attack? 
Can  we  reach  workable,  enforceable  agree- 
ments to  limit  strategic  weapons?  Would  we 
be  better  off  to  withdraw  into  Portress 
America,  concentrating  on  our  own  domestic 
problems  and  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Is  isolationism  the  road  to  peace  for  us? 

However  attractive  or  nostalgic  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some  to  return  to  a  simple  insulated 
world,  there  is  no  way  back  for  America  at 
this  time.  Geographically,  we  are  one  world. 
ICBMs  and  spacecraft  remind  us  of  that. 

Economically,  we  are  one  world.  Virtually 
every   basic  commodity — coffee,  sugar,   rice, 
wheat,  meat — Is  an  international  "citizen." 
Scientifically,  we  know  truth  Is  interna- 
tional. 

Socially,  we  know  that  despite  the  dispari- 
ties of  cultTire,  language,  and  race,  earth 
people  have  common  denominators  and  a 
human  continuity  which  iink'g  us  on  this 
planet. 

In  this  day  and  age.  in  view  of  all  these 
ties,  IsdaUonlsm  Is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable. 

We  wonder  what  the  world  would  be  like 
today  if  America  had  persisted  in  Isolation 
during  World  War  U.  A  Nazi  regime  would 
have  gained  control  of  most  of  Europe.  The 
war  might  have  been  brought  to  our  own 
soil  here  on  this  continent. 

Suppose  we  had  not  helped  Berlin  break 
the  Oonununlat  blockade  after  Wccld  War  U. 
Would  all  of  Oermany  now  be  Communist — 
possibly  Prance.  Italy,  and  tha  rest  of 
Europe? 

Suppose  we  had  not  aided  South  Korea? 
There  la  no  question  that  country  would 
hav«  been  captiired  by  the  Communists.  It  la 
not  unrealistic  to  visualize  that  many  Asian 
nations  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific  wotild  now 
be  under  Communist  rule.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  would  be  threatened.  Japan 
would  be  threatened. 

Suppose  we  were  not  helping  South  Viet- 
nam? It  probably  would  have  fallen  to  the 
Ootnmunist  North  Vletnameae  .  .  .  and  Lraos 
and  Cambodia  as  well. 

What  would  this  mean  to  Malaysia. 
Burma.  India.  Singapore.  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan. Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines? We  cannot  say  for  certain.  But  we 
can   reasonably   asstune  that   guerrilla   wa/ 


Inside  these  countries  would  be  stepped  up 
and  so-called  wars  of  liberation  would  be 
encouraged. 

Asia  and  the  Middle  East  have  two  of  the 
three  billion  people  of  the  world.  One  billion 
are  already  under  the  domination  of  Com- 
munist dictators  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Mainland  China. 

The  other  one  billion  people  in  Israel, 
Turkey,  India,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines.  Taiwan,  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  not  under  (X>mmunlfit 
domination. 

The  only  countries  with  major  military 
strength  In  Asia  are  the  Soviet  Union,  Bed 
China  and  the  United  Statee. 

What  about  Japan,  which  by  treaty  Is 
prohibited  from  having  any  army,  navy,  or 
air  force?  Japan  Is  the  third  greatest  indus- 
trial nation  in  the  world.  If  we  withdraw 
from  Asia,  what  happens  to  Japan  wliich 
now  cannot  defend  herself?  It  la  reasonable 
to  conxxlude  that,  if  Japan's  advanced  scien- 
tists and  tecluaiclans  and  industrial  capacity 
are  under  Red  China's  domination,  we  will 
see  submarines,  tankers,  and  ICBMs  in  Red 
China's  arsenal  far  sooner  than  otherwise. 

What  about  the  Philippines?  Will  they  be 
threatened?  What  about  Australia?  Can  In- 
dia wltiistand  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  of  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union? 
Not  now  .  .  and  neither  can  any  other 
Asian  nation. 

Where  do  we  set  the  geograplUcal  perim- 
eter of  America's  national  interest? 

A  small  Islazul  nation^'wlthout  the  benefit 
of  atomic  bombs,  IC^j^fs  or  nuclear  ships, 
was  able  to  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  Amer- 
ica by  bombing  our  naval  forces  at  Pearl 
Harbor  almost  30  years  ago. 

Today  the  world  we  live  in  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  It  was  in  1941.  Will  isolation 
protect  us  from  theee  dangers? 

Or  is  it  a  more  viable  course,  to  assist 
non-Communist  nations  to  become  strong 
enough  economically  and  militarily  to  deter 
aggression  against  them.  We  would  not  fight 
their  wars,  but  we  would  enable  them  to  de- 
fend themselves  If  they  are  attacked. 

The  economic,  political,  as  well  as  military 
strength  of  the  NATO  countries  has  served 
to  deter  war  in  Europe  since  1946. 

Similar  strength  is  needed  to  deter  war  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  area  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  helped  Europe  get  on  Its  feet  and  for 
25  years,  these  nations  have  not  had  war. 
It  required  billions  of  U.S.  dollars  and  we 
still  have  325,000  American  soldiers  stationed 
there.  But  at  least  we  have  not  been  en- 
gaged In  a  shooting  war  in  Europe. 

Would  isolation  from  Europe  after  the  war 
ended  in  1945  have  brought  this  peace  for  us 
and  for  them? 

Now  the  question  is,  how  can  we  achieve 
peace  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

It  would  be  gratifying  If  America  could 
retire  from  her  front  leadership  role,  as 
Britain  and  Prance  already  have.  They  are 
not  called  to  fight  in  far-off  lands.  They 
are  not  the  targets  of  International  criti- 
cism. They  enjoy  their  domestic  felicities. 
And  they  do  not  appear  unduly  alarmed 
about  possible  armed  attack  against  them- 
selves. After  all.  they  are  sheltered  by  the 
U.S.  defense  umbrella. 

Britain  and  Prance  can  retire  to  second 
place  because  there  is  still  a  powerful  free 
nation  in  leadersliip  position — the  United 
States. 

If  we  retire  Into  Isolation,  who  will  there 
be  to  protect  us? 

If  we  withdraw  now  from  world  leader- 
ship into  Isolation,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
in  the  top  spot.  And  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
sires to  preside  over  a  world  which  is  quite 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

If  we  abandon  Asia,  what  Prtll  make  us 
convincing  in  the  Middle  Bast  when  we  tell 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  desire  a  balance 
of  power  there  which  Includes  the  survival 
of  Israel? 


What  will  make  us  convincing  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  when  we  work 
for  reform  and  stability  in  Latin  America? 

After  we  wash  oiu-  hands  of  Asia,  what  will 
our  partners  in  Europe  conclude  when  the 
Soviet  Union  presses  its  advantage  and  elab- 
orates the  Brezhnev  doctrine  to  authorize 
the  occupation  of  West  Germany? 

I  ask  these  questions  because  they  help 
show  what  a  complex  and  Interrelated  world 
we  live  in.  And  they  help  show  the  very 
difficult  questions  you  will  have  to  help  de- 
cide in  the  years  ahead. 

ManifesUy,  the  road  to  the  kind  of  peace 
your  generation  wants  and  the  peace  all 
Americans  want  is  a  bumpy,  winding,  rough 
road  with  many  forks  and  many  dangerous 
intersections. 

You,  the  new  generation,  along  with  the 
older  generations,  will  have  to  answer  these 
questions  that  will  confront  America. 

It  is  your  future  that  is  at  stake  ...  It 
Is  our  future. 

It  is  your  world  ...  It  is  our  world. 

Let  us  then — together — work  to  end  pov- 
erty and  bring  dignity  and  self-respect  to 
all  Americans. 

Let  us — together — clean  up  our  precious 
and  priceless  environment. 

Let  us — together — pursue  the  struggle 
against  killing  and  crippling  diseases. 

Let  us — together — stop  the  senseless  mas- 
sacre on  our  highways. 

Let  us — together — work  for  a  strong,  free, 
viable,  Asia-Paclflc  community,  Just  as  a 
previous  generation  worked  for  a  strong, 
free,  viable  Atlantic  community. 

Let  us — together — toil  for  peace  every- 
where, at  home  and  abroad. 

Let  us — together— work  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Let  us  shape  the  future — together. 

Let  us  not  waste  our  time  and  dissipate 
our  energy  fighting  each  other. 

But  let  us— together— fight  the  age-old 
enemies  of  mankind — poverty,  ignorance, 
disease,  hatred,  war. 

In  so  doing,  we  act  not  for  ourselves  alone, 
not  for  America  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
himian  race. 

Thank  you  and  Aloha. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  IN  THE  BIO 
THICKET:  RED-COCKADED  WOOD- 
PECKER 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Big 
Thicket  must  be  preserved  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  spoken  on  the  beauty  and  wonders 
of  the  Big  Thicket. 

One  resison  why  we  must  save  the  Big 
Thicket  Is  that  it  is  the  habitat  of  sev- 
eral of  the  rare  birds  and  animals  which 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 

One  of  these  endangered  species  Is  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker.  This  beauti- 
ful and  unique  bird  is  struggling  for  sur- 
vival in  the  Big  Thicket.  The  red-cock- 
aded woodpecker,  dryobates  borealls,  Is 
one  of  the  smallest  and  least  known  of 
the  southern  woodpeckers.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  this  bird  are 
Its  small  size,  the  black  and  white  hori- 
zontal stripes  on  Its  back,  white  cheeks 
and  under  parts,  and  black  streaked 
flanks.  It  has  a  black  cap  and  a  black 
stripe  on  the  sides  of  its  throat,  and  a 
black  neck.  The  male  has  a  small  red 
spot  on  each  side  of  its  black  cap. 

The  bird's  status  Is  rare  and  endan- 
gered because  of  Its  imique  nesting  hab- 
its. The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  nests 
and  rears  its  young  in  the  trunks  of  living 
pine  trees.  No  other  woodpecker  requires 
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live-tree  nests.  This  woodpecker  only 
nests  in  old  living  pine  trees,  infected 
with  red-heart  disease.  Present  forestry 
practice  is  to  eliminate  such  trees,  and 
this  will  ultimately  eliminate  this  rare 
woodpecker. 

You  can  recognize  a  nest  tree  at  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  streaks  of  white 
pitch  marking  the  trunk.  Pitch  oozes 
from  the  nest  hold  and  from  the  deep 
horizontal  notches  chiseled  In  the  bark 
above  and  below  It.  Ornithologists  say  the 
sticky  pitch  repels  would-be  predators 
and  traps  insects  the  woodpecker  feeds 
on. 

Willie  the  Forest  Service  has  initiated 
a  program  of  attempting  to  save  the  rec- 
ognized nest-trees  in  our  national  forests, 
we  must  do  more  to  assure  a  continually 
favorable  habitat  for  these  rare  wood- 
peckers. 

It  is  essential  that  we  act  now  to  pre- 
serve the  Big  Thicket  as  a  national  park 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  preserve  the  habitat  of  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral endangered  species  which  resides 
in  the  Big  Thicket. 


BISHOP  PROCESSING  CO.  CHICKEN 
RENDERING  PLANT  CLOSED 

Ml-.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week  marked  a  significant  event  in  the 
Nation's  fight  against  air  pollution.  The 
first  case  brought  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963  culminated  in  the  closing  of 
a  chicken  rendering  plant  in  Bishop.  Md. 
This  event  wUl  bring  to  the  residents  of 
nearby  Selbyville,  Del.,  air  that  is  free 
of  the  stench  of  a  chicken  rendering 
process. 

It  may  prove  instructive  if  I  can  re- 
count for  the  benefit  of  Senators  some  of 
the  history  of  tliis  landmark  case.  This 
case  has  importance  in  the  law,  and  it 
has  Importance  as  an  example  of  the 
perseverance  of  citizens  seeking  redress 
through  their  government. 

The  case  began  in  1955.  when  the 
Bishop  Processing  Co.  opened  a  chicken 
rendering  plant  in  Bishop.  Md.  The  plant 
rendered  waste  chicken  parts,  turning 
this  material  into  feed  supplements  and 
fertilizers.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  these 
wBste  chicken  parts  are  known  as  offal. 
That  word  is  pronounced  the  same  way 
It  smells — awful. 

Newsweek  magazine  once  used  this  de- 
scription in  reference  to  Selbyville: 

(An)  obnoxious  atmosphere  envelops  the 
town  with  the  consistency  of  a  damp  blan- 
ket and  the  aroma  of  rotten  flesh. 

When  the  breeze  came  from  the  south, 
these  odors  assaulted  the  citizens  of 
Selbyville,  Del.  Yet.  it  was  an  assault  for 
which  the  residents  of  Selbyville  had  no 
legal  remedy  at  first.  The  State  line 
divided  the  citizens  of  Selbyville  from 
the  odor  source. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  reach  a  settlement  in  the  1950 's. 
Then  in  1963, 1  had  the  honor  to  cospon- 
sor  with  many  Senators  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  ranking  Republican 
member,  reported  this  legislation,  which 
became  Public  Law  88-206. 


The  legislation  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  act  in  cases 
of  interstate  air  pollution  endangering 
health  and  welfare.  Dr.  Floyd  Hudson, 
chairman  of  the  Delaware  State  Board 
of  Health,  advised  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  mld- 
1965  that  residents  of  the  State  were  en- 
dangered by  air  pollution  originating 
from  the  Bishop  Processing  Co.  render- 
ing plant. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
November  9-10,  1965.  summoned  a  con- 
ference to  study  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. This  conference  heard  evidence  of 
the  damage  as  a  result  of  pollution  from 
the  Bishop  plant  to  businesses  in  Selby- 
ville and  the  prospect  for  industrial 
growth.  The  periodic  stench  undermined 
the  property  values.  Many  Selbyville  resi- 
dents reported  constant  nausea  at  the 
times  of  the  anell.  It  may  be  significant 
that  Selbyville  had  been  the  only  town 
in  the  rapidly  growing  State  of  Dela- 
ware that  has  reported  no  increase  in 
population  recently. 

Under  section  5  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  then  recommended  methods 
for  curbing  the  pollution.  Under  the  plan 
developed  at  the  November  1965  con- 
ference, the  Bishop  Processing  Co.  prom- 
ised to  install  effective  control  equipment 
by  September  1.  1966. 

This  equipment  was  not  installed. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  then  summoned  a  public 
hearing  on  the  case.  The  comi>any  again 
failed  to  take  prescribed  corrective  steps. 

So  the  Justice  Department  filed  suit 
against  Bishop  Processing  Co.,  the  first 
suit  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  asked  the 
courts  to  order  Bishop  to  halt  operations 
or  install  pollution  control  devices.  The 
company  agreed,  In  a  consent  decree, 
that  It  would  clean  up  its  pollution  or 
cease  operation. 

But  the  company  continued  its  un- 
cooperative tactics,  and  the  citizens  of 
Selbyville  continued  to  suffer.  The  Oov- 
emment  went  back  to  the  court  with 
evidence  of  pollution  from  the  Bishop 
Plant.  But  in  March  1969,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thomsen,  of  Bal- 
timore, described  the  documentation  as 
inadequate. 

So  many  residents  of  the  Delaware 
community  last  summer  maintained  logs 
of  odor  occurrences  to  document  their 
case.  With  these  records  as  well  as  phys- 
ical documentations  prepared  by  experts. 
Judge  Thomsen  last  October  ordered  the 
plant  to  cease  all  manuf£u:turing  and 
processing  operations.  On  ai^ieal.  Judge 
Thomsen 's  order  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  culmination  of  this  long  and  tor- 
tuous case  occurred  at  3  p.m.  last  Thurs- 
day, when  the  U.S.  marshal  placed  a 
sign  on  the  plant  announcing  Its  closing. 

But  the  citizens  of  Selbyville  had  to 
suffer  to  the  last.  The  odor  that  assaulted 
the  town  the  evening  before  the  plant's 
closing  was  described  by  the  residents 
of  Selbyville  as  the  worst  In  a  long,  long 
time. 

They  pulled  out  all  the  stops — 


Mayor  Carl  P.  Lekites.  Jr..  mayor  of 

Selbjrvllle  told  me  last  week — 

It  was  rank.  I  guess  they  w«re  finishing  up 

a  batch. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  case,  so 
long  and  frustrating,  will  serve  as  an 
example  that  will  save  other  Americans 
In  other  towns  from  the  shroud  of  pol- 
lution. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  other  com- 
panies will  not  prove  so  insensitive  to 
pubhc  welfare  as  the  Bishop  Processing 
Co. 

Yet,  I  must  add  my  hope  that  other 
communities  vtlll.  In  times  of  adversity, 
demonstrate  the  perseverance  and  com- 
munity action  shown  by  the  citizens  of 
Selbyville. 

This  case  demonstrates  that  citizens 
can  and  will  be  heard  in  the  protection 
of  the  rights  for  a  good  environment. 


IT  IS  NOW  197  DAYS  WITH  NO  AC- 
TION FROM  THE  JUSTICE  DE- 
PARTMENT IN  THE  FITZGERALD 
CASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  197  days  since  I  first  wTOte  to 
Attorney  General  Mitchell,  requesting 
an  investigation  of  the  Air  Force's  ham- 
dllng  of  the  Fitzgerald  case. 

Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  former  Air 
Force  cost-eflSciency  expert,  was  threat- 
ened and  intimidated  by  the  Air  Force 
both  before  and  immediately  after  he 
testified  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee about  the  vast  overruns  in  military 
weapons  procurement.  His  ultimate  pay- 
off for  his  candid  testimony  to  Congress 
was  dismissal  from  his  job. 

Although  it  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
criminal  code  to  'influence,  intimidate 
or  impede"  a  witness  who  is  appearing 
before  a  congressional  committee,  or  to 
"injure"  a  witness  on  account  of  his 
having  appeared — 18  United  States  Code 
1505 — ^the  Justice  Department  to  date 
has  not  made  a  single  move  toward  pros- 
ecuting those  who  perpetrated  this  crime. 

Nor  does  it  now  appear  likely  that  any 
action  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department — at  least,  not  in  the 
forseeable  future.  I  have  Just  had  a  re- 
ply from  Assistant  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson  indicating  that  the  Department 
contemplates  no  action  whatsoever  in 
this  case  imtil  a  dvil  case  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Involving  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  completely  wrapped  up. 

Just  what  one  case  has  to  do  with  the 
other  completely  escapes  me.  One  case  is 
civil,  the  other  is  criminal.  One  case  in- 
volves an  action  for  reinstatement  and 
a  request  for  back  pay,  while  the  other 
involves  the  commission  of  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  5  years  in  Jail  and  a 
$5,000  flne.  Even  If  the  Commission 
grants  the  request  for  reinstat«nent, 
this  would  not  expunge  the  crime  in  any 
way.  Is  a  bank  robber's  crime  expunged 
if  he  returns  the  money? 

Just  how  long  does  the  Department  ex- 
pect to  wait  in  this  case?  For  example, 
suppose  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
case  is  appealed  from  the  hearing  ex- 
aininer  to  the  full  Commission.  Does  the 
Justice  Department  plan  to  await  the 
outcome  of  that  appeal  before  proceed- 
ing? Or  suppose  the  case  is  then  appealed 
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to  the  U.S.  district  coiirt:  Will  the  De- 
partment continue  to  stand  idly  by  and 
wait? 

Mr.  President,  just  how  long  does  the 
Department  of  Justice  intend  to  wait  in 
the  wings  on  this  case? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department's  letter  of 
June  4.  1970,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuhfX  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Wn.i.iAM  Proxuibe, 
l'^.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator:  This  is  In  lurcher  reference 
to  your  letter  oX  April  16,  1970,  relating  to 
Mr  Warren  Z.  Weinsieln.  an  employee  of 
Project  Crossroads,  and  to  your  letter  of 
June  1.  1970,  concerning  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Pitz- 
gerild.  a  former  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force.  We  have  kept  In  touch 
with  developments  tn  both  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Welnsteln,  the  facts 
show  that  Mr.  Weinsteln's  services  with  Proj- 
ect Crossroads  were  not  terminated  on  April 
15.  1970.  as  Indicated  in  the  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Leon  G.  Lelberg,  dated  April  1, 
1970:  rather  the  proposed  personnel  action 
was  modified  and  Mr.  Weinst«in  was  placed 
on  leave  with  full  pay  for  three  weeks.  On 
May  37.  1970.  we  received  written  evidence 
showing  that  Mr.  Welnsteln  returned  to  ac- 
tive duty  with  Project  Croesroads  without 
prejudice  or  loss  of  pay  or  privileges.  These 
facts,  in  our  view,  do  not  afford  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  a  successful  prosecution 
under  18  USC  1506  or  any  other  Federal 
law. 

Concerning  the  matte*'  involving  Mr.  Ktz- 
gerald,  our  records  reflect  that  we  submitted 
progress  reports  to  you  on  this  matter  on 
December  30.  1969  and  February  18.  1970. 
and  on  the  latter  date  you  were  advised  that 
we  planned  to  obtain  and  review  any  tran- 
scripts or  rulings  prepared  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  appeal 
to  the  Commission  regarding  the  Air  Force 
action  In  abolishing  his  position.  As  you 
know,  the  Issue  of  whether  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
like  Mr.  Welnsteln.  Is  legally  entitled  to  rein- 
statement to  duty  with  the  Air  Force  may  be 
resolved  in  that  proceeding.  Accordingly,  In 
order  to  Insure  fundamental  fairness  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  in  connection  with  his  present  ap- 
peal, ftirther  comment,  or  action  by  the  De- 
partment at  this  time.  Is  believed  Inappro- 
priate. 

Please  be  assured,  however,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Department 
Intends  to  review  the  transcripts  as  well  as 
any  other  evidence  submitted  relevant  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

WiLI,   WtLSON, 

Asristant  Attorney  General. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  tremen- 
dous support  that  President  NLxon  Is  re- 
ceiving for  his  Vietnamlzation  program 
is  demonstrated  by  the  wide  range  of 
Americans  who  back  him.  Prom  business 
executives  to  construction  workers,  strong 
vocal  support  continues  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  disengagement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  noted  labor  columnist,  Victor 
Rlesel.  recently  pointed  out  the  strong 
backing  that  the  administration  Is 
receiving  from  the  labor  movement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  Mr.  Riesel's  May  25  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  on  the  Phone:  Somk  Labor  Swinging 

TO    Nixon -Agnew — Now    Plannino    Mass 

March  on  Washington  To  Back  Them 
(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

New  York. — Until  last  Thursday,  the  only 
other  call  from  an  American  president  ever 
received  by  the  qulcksllverlsh  bantam  long- 
shoremen's chief,  "Teddy"  Gleason,  came 
away  back  in  1961.  It  was  Jack  Kennedy.  He 
asked  Mr.  Gleason  to  call  off  a  waterfront 
strike.  Irish  tempers  sputtered.  The  dock- 
walloppers'  leader  said  no. 

Last  Thursday  evening,  at  6:20  to  be  exact, 
Mr.  Gleason  got  his  second  presidential 
phone  call.  It  was  Richard  Nixon.  The  Presi- 
dent, In  effect,  urged  Mr.  Gleason  to  strike 
out  for  peace  by  backing  his  Indochina  policy 
with  further  demonstrations  such  as  that 
which  had  filled  City  Hall  Square  vrtth  more 
than  150,000  working  unionists  the  previous 
afternoon.  "Teddy"  Gleason  listened  to  five 
minutes  of  cool  and  calm  presidential  brief- 
ing on  enemy  material  captured  In  Cambodia. 
Then  Mr.  Gleason  said  yes,  there  would  be 
other  affirmations  of  support. 

A  few  minutes  earUer  President  Nixon  had 
spoken  to  the  number  one  "hard  hat,"  Peter 
Brennan.  by  long  distance  prone.  Mr.  Nixon 
had  thanked  him  for  organizing  the  massive 
demonstration.  "Pete  "  Brennan  listened  and 
then  told  the  President  the  building  and  con- 
struction workers  were  with  him  on  foreign 
policy  "all  the  way." 

Mr.  Brennan.  of  course,  cannot  speak  for 
all  the  nation's  hard  hats — or  labor.  There 
are  hundreds  of  Influential  labor  leaders, 
such  as  the  head  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Tetunsters,  Elnar  Mohn,  and  construction 
union  chiefs  who  are  for  swift  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. Among  these  leaders  are  Ironworkers, 
carpenters,  bollermakers,  painters — the  coun- 
terpart of  those  who  drew  160,000  into  the 
line  of  march  here  under  the  moet  concen- 
trated collection  of  flags  ever  carried  In  a 
parade.  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  prestige  and 
Influence  of  Mr.  Mohn  and  others  opposing 
Mr,  Nixon's  foreign  poUcy  such  as  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  meat  cutters  and 
butcher  workers,  teachers,  et  al. 

But  they  are  In  a  minority — albeit  a  vocal 
one  since  among  them  Is  Jerry  Wurf's  mili- 
tant municipal  employes  union. 

The  power  and,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
the  glory  are  with  Mr.  Brennan  and  such 
colleagues  as  Ted  Gleason. 

They  are  organizational  pros — and  no  doc- 
torate has  yet  been  written  to  match  their 
virtually  Instinctive  sense  of  strategy  des- 
pite their  lack  of  formal  education. 

Now  they  plan  to  set  themselves  up  as  ad 
hoc.  as  did  the  New  Mobe.  They  ar«  analyz- 
ing theU-  chances  for  putting  half  a  million 
workers  In  Washington,  D.C,  with  a  mass 
march  on  the  capltol. 

And  If  they  lobby — as  they  do  each  year 
when  they  put  4,000  delegates  Into  one  mam- 
moth legislative  session — the  Congress  will 
know  it  has  been  lobbied.  And  if  they  demon- 
strate In  the  general  area  of  the  White 
House,  the  President  will  not  need  to  strain 
himself  to  hear  their  roars.  But  If  they  can't 
get  half  a  million,  they  won't  go  In. 

However,  the  drama  of  the  hard  hat — critics 
of  which  are  trying  to  turn  It  Into  a  totali- 
tarian steel  helmet  symbol — has  obscured  the 
full  slgnlflcanee  of  the  workers'  own 
mobilization. 

The  men  who  organized  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  who  are  planning  other  shows  of 
strength  as  proletarian  8tre«t  people,  are  the 
Inner  complex  of  labor's  Committee  on  Polit- 
ical Education  (COPE) . 

Certainly    there    are    other    sophisticated 


political  unionists  such  as  the  ladies'  gar- 
ment workers'  Lou  Stulberg,  who  Is  an  apple 
pie  as  well  as  a  bread  and  butter  labor  leader, 
Mr.  Stulberg  Is  a  progressive  Democrat  and 
disagrees  sharply  with  Mr.  Nixon.  But  it  was 
the  hard  hat  3.5  million-member  building 
and  construction  trades  combine — with  their 
allies  such  as  the  building  service  unions — 
which  developed  the  1968  Infra-apparatus 
wherever  the  Democratic  Party  machinery 
collapsed.  And  the  party  had  big  enough 
physical  and  financial  holes  In  It  through 
which  you  could  move  the  Houston 
Astrodome. 

Now  many  of  these  workers — obvlotisly 
polarized  by  the  neo-left  extremists  as  well 
as  the  legitimate  dissenting  demonstrations — 
are  warming  up  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  to  Splro 
Agnew.  And  all  this  has  the  Democrats 
liberal  labor  bloc  considerably  disturbed. 

Slowly  labor  Invitations  to  speak  to  open 
a  medical  center,  to  attend  an  officer's  in- 
stallation are  being  extended  to  the  Vice 
President.  If  this  swing  to  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Nlxon-Agnew  alliance  develops  as 
it  is,  it  win  be  difficult  for  the  COPE  to 
whip  up  antagonism,  money  and  manpower 
for  the  fall  sissault  on  the  Nlxon-Agnew 
team. 

It  could  cost  some  antiwar  Congressional 
candidates  their  seats  in  both  houses.  Labor's 
political  specialists  believe  they  already  have 
lost  one  powerfully  placed  ally — Ralph  Yar- 
borough.  chairman  of  the  key  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  his  strategic 
position. 

At  the  last  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
session  in  Washington  two  weeks  ago,  COPE 
chief  Al  Barkan  delivered  a  confidential  45- 
mlnute  analysis  of  the  Texas  senator's  de- 
feat In  the  primaries.  When  Al  Barkan  Is 
with  his  peers  (and  chief)  he  Isnt  the  whlz- 
bang  propagandist  of  the  hustings.  He's  a 
realist.  And  he  said  that  Sen.  Yarborough 
had  turned  off  many  labor,  libera!  and  ethnic 
groups  by  backing  the  antiwar  moratorium. 
Also,  said  Barkan,  Mr.  Yarborough  had  been 
outspent.  But  basically  it  was  the  senator's 
pacifist  p>osltlon.  As  an  example,  political 
strategist  Barkan  cited  one  county  which 
labor  alwajrs  carried  by  a  majority  of  thou- 
sands. In  the  May  3  primary,  candidate  Yar- 
borough carried  it  by  only  some  90  votes. 

And  now  the  labor  movement  seems  to  be 
swinging  from  a  hate-Nixon  posture  to  at 
least  benign  neutralism.  The  President  would 
gain  even  from  benign  neglect. 

If  the  liberal-labor  coalition  loses  a  hand- 
ful of  seats  in  both  houses,  the  entire  Indus- 
trial relations  picture  changes  like  a  portrait 
of  Dorian  Gray. 

Indeed  there  Is  significance  In  what  de- 
velops with  the  labor  men  for  whom  Mr. 
Nixon's  telephone  bell  tolls. 


GALLUP  POLL  SHOWS  PRESmENT'S 
POPULARITY  UP  AGAIN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gallup  poll  continues  to  show  solid 
support  in  the  United  States  for  the 
way  President  Nixon  is  doing  his  job. 
The  President's  rating  with  adult  Amer- 
icans has  steadily  climbed  over  the  past 
several  months,  from  56  percent  support 
prior  to  the  attack  on  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries to  57  percent  shortly  after  that 
positive  action,  to  59  percent  in  the 
latest  tabulation. 

While  the  Louis  Harris  poll  has  been 
consistently  lower  than  the  Gallup  poll, 
I  notice  this  morning  that  it,  too,  gives 
the  President  majority  support.  Even  if 
we  split  the  difference  between  the  Har- 
ris 51  percent  and  the  Gallup  59  percent. 
It  still  gives  President  Nixon  55  percent 
support  nationally. 

The  Gallup  poll  does  not  need  much 
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comment;  the  figures  tend  to  speak  for 
themselves.  They  point  up,  however,  one 
important  aspect  of  modern  America: 
There  is  a  loud  minority  which  is  appar- 
ently very  much  at  variance  with  what 
most  Americans  feel. 

One  further  comment,  and  this  does 
not  concern  the  poll  itself  but  rather  the 
way  a  morning  newspaper  yesterday 
handled  the  story.  The  paper  carried  the 
headline;  "Nixon  Gains  Support  Despite 
Cambodia." 

The  figures  belie  that  headline.  May 
it  not  really  be  that  President  Nixon  is 
gaining  support  because  of  Cambodia, 
not  despite  it? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Gallop    Poll:    Nixon    Gains    Support 
Despite  Cambodia 
(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — President  Nixon  has  reg- 
istered steady  gains  In  popularity  over  the 
last  two  months.  In  the  latest  survey,  com- 
pleted prior  to  his  report  to  the  nation  last 
Wednesday  on  Cambodia,  59  per  cent  of 
adults  expressed  approval  of  his  performance 
in  office. 

The  previous  survey,  conducted  soon  after 
the  President's  announcement  on  April 
30  of  his  decision  to  send  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia, showed  him  with  an  approval  rating  of 
57  per  cent,  up  a  point  from  his  pre-Cambodla 
rating.  The  President's  ratings  have  climbed 
steadily  since  late  March  when  his  popularity 
had  hit  Its  low  point  to  date,  53  per  cent 
approval , 

The  high  point,  68  per  cent,  was  recorded 
after  his  speech  last  Nov.  3  In  which  he 
si>elled  out  his  plans  for  troop  withdrawal. 

One  factor  helping  to  explain  the  latest 
survey  result  is  the  overwhelming  (5-to-l) 
opposition  of  the  adult  population  to  recent 
student  strikes  that  focused  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
Cambodian  action. 

Another  factor  that  undoubtedly  is  help- 
ing sustain  the  President's  approval  rating 
Is  his  policy  of  "Vietnamlzation" — the  staged 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  as  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  trained  to  take  over  the 
fighting.  This  plan  hr.s  been  popular  with 
the  American  people  for  more  than  four 
years,  as  reported  In  numerous  Gallup  Poll 
surveys. 

President  Nixon  Is  accorded  a  higher  pop- 
ularity rating  than  his  predecessor,  former 
President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson,  at  a  compar- 
able point  In  time. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  President  Johnson 
took  office.  In  January,  1965,  for  his  first  full 
term,  his  approval  rating  stood  at  47  per  cent. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Johnson  began  his  second 
term,  the  US  greatly  stepped  up  Its  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam. 

A  total  of  1,509  adults  were  Interviewed  In 
person  in  the  survey  that  covered  more  than 
300  scientifically  selected  localities  across  the 
nation.  Field  work  was  undertaken  May  22- 
25.  Following  is  the  question  asked  and  the 
trend  since  January : 

DO  YOU  APPROVE  OR  DISAPPROVE  THE  WAY  NIXON   IS 

HANDLING  HIS  JOB  AS  PRESIDENT 

|ln  percenll 

Dis-  No 

Approve      ipprove       Opinion 


MayMtoZS 

May2h5 

April  17  to  19 

March  20to?2... 
Feb.  28  to  Mar.  2.. 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  2.. 

Jan.  16  to  19 

Jan.  2  to  5 


59 

29 

12 

57 

31 

56 

31 

53 

30 

56 

27 

66 

23 

63 

23 

61 

22 

President  Nixon's  popularity  Is  greatest 
among  whites  living  In  the  South,  where  ap- 
proval outweighs  disapproval  3-to-l.  The 
F^resident  Is  least  popular  with  Negroes,  with 
disapproval  outweighing  approval  by  a  a-to-1 
ratio. 

The  larger  the  community  or  city,  the 
more  likely  the  resident  Is  to  disapprove.  In 
cities  of  one  million  people  or  more,  50 
per  cent  express  approval  of  the  President's 
performance  In  office.  In  the  smallest  com- 
muiUtles  of  the  nation — those  under  2,500 — 
67  per  cent  voice  approval. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  VETERANS  HOSPITAL 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  May  30,  1970,  Memorial  Day,  a 
grateful  Nation  paused  to  pay  tribute  to 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  such  tributes,  we  often  overlook  the 
many  living  veterans  who  have  been 
crippled  and  maimed  in  these  wars.  More 
than  275,000  Ameincans  have  been 
wounded  in  the  Indochina  war.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  these  men  have 
suffered  wounds  which  require  hospitali- 
zation. The  majority  of  these  wounded 
veterans  require  the  medical  and  hospital 
services  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

During  the  past  wars,  we  could  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  wounded  veter- 
ans received  the  best  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  that 
has  not  been  the  case  during  this 
tragic  war.  The  VA  has  not  received  the 
funds  it  desperately  needs  to  hire  the 
medical  personnel  necessary  to  staff  the 
166  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  202  outpatient  clinics  and  to  con- 
struct new  hospital  facilities  and  improve 
existing  ones  to  accommodate  increased 
patient  load.  Consequently,  many  of  our 
wounded  veterans  are  not  recei\'ing  the 
same  standard  of  care  that  patients  re- 
ceive in  community  hospitals  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  has  for  the 
last  6  months  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  standard  of  medical  care 
being  furnished  to  our  wounded  veter- 
ans by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Based  on  the  findings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Cranston  has  recommended 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  1971  be  increased  by 
$189  million.  Approximately  $174  million 
of  this  request  would  be  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  and  hos- 
pital programs.  As  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  am  giving  my  full  support  to  this 
request  for  additional  funds.  I  believe 
that  all  our  veterans  owe  Senator 
Cranston  a  vote  of  thanks  for  awaken- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  country  to  this 
pressing  problem. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  newspaper 
articles  have  described  the  crisis  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  and 
hospital  programs.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Medi- 
cine's War  Role,"  written  by  Howard  A. 


Rusk,  M.D.,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  31,  1970,  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "Memorial  Day,  1970," 
published  in  the  morning  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  29,  1970, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  31,  1970) 
Medicine's    War     Rolb;     Aid     Speeded    to 

WOTTNDED      in     VIETNAM      BUT      VA     StrTTERS 

Lack  or  Personnel 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

The  Army,  which  accounts  for  more  Viet- 
nam war  casualties  than  suiy  other  service, 
reports  that  more  than  81  per  cent  of  Its 
wounded  are  surviving  In  Vietnam,  compared 
with  74  per  cent  In  the  Korean  War  and  71 
per  cent  In  World  War  II. 

Thus  far,  about  237,000  men  In  all  the 
United  States  armed  service  In  Vietnam  have 
been  wounded  and  have  survived.  About  half 
the  237,000  had  Injuries  so  minor  that  they 
did  not  even  require  hospitalization. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  severe  wounds, 
the  Army  Surgeon  General's  office  says  that 
It  Is  too  early  to  make  a  "definite"  assess- 
ment of  the  long-term  effects. 

However,  after  interviews  with  doctors  and 
seeing  some  of  the  patients  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  severity  of  the  patients' 
wounds. 

The  speedy  evacuation  by  helicopters  ot 
the  wounded  to  forward  aid  stations  averages 
about  17  minutes.  This  is  the  primary  life- 
saving  factor  for  the  severely  disabled. 

The  Army  says  the  category  of  "many 
multiple  wounds"  In  which  there  was  no 
single  predominant  location  Includes  20  per 
cent  of  patients  In  Vietnam,  compwred  with 
only  2  per  cent  In  Korea  and  3  per  cent.  In 
World  War  n. 

DURATION  or  TREATMENT 

Among  the  wounded  Army  personnel  In 
Vietnam  who  are  admitted  to  medical  facili- 
ties, the  average  duration  of  treatment  has 
been  approximately  65  days  a  case.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  Korean  War  was 
93  days  and  for  Wcx'ld  War  II,  129  days. 

In  Vietnam  2,5  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
Army  personnel  admitted  to  medical  treat- 
ment faculties  have  died  of  their  wounds. 
This  Is  ntunerlcally  slmUar  to  the  2.S  per 
cent  recorded  for  the  Korean  War,  but  mark- 
edly lower  than  4.6  per  cent  for  World  War 

n. 

For  example,  the  number  of  Army  person- 
nel with  major  amputations  resulting  from 
wounds  who  were  admitted  to  amputation 
centers  In  this  country  represented  2  to  2i^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  hospital  lised  wounded. 
So  far,  for  Vietnam  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion is  about  1  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  numbers  of  surviving  wound- 
ed, the  percentages  were  70.7  during  World 
War  n,  73.7  in  the  Korean  War  and  81.4  In 
Vietnam. 

CUT  IN   ADMISSIONS 

Even  though  the  terrain  In  Vietnam  has 
been  the  most  difficult  in  any  war  with  all 
types  of  exotic  tropical  diseases,  endemic 
hospital  admissions  In  Vietnam  for  disease 
and  known  battlefield  Injury  have  been  25 
per  cent  lower  than  In  the  Korean  War  and 
less  than  half  the  rate  for  the  European 
theater,  In  World  War  II. 

These  figures  ate  heartening  and  great 
credit  goes  to  our  medical  services.  However, 
figures  are  cold  and  If  one  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  first-hand  the  more  than  7.000 
soldiers  separated  from  the  service  for  dis- 
ability or  those  now  In  Vietnam  and  United 
States  military  hospitals,  the  problem  would 
be  put  In  bold  perspective,  more  graphically 
than  any  figures  can  ever  tell. 

One  of  the  most  severely  wouQded  men 
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ever  reported  In  medical  history  was  that 
of  an  18-year-old  Vietnam  veteran. 

He  was  in  combat  less  than  two  years  when 
a  high- velocity  shell  took  sway  his  one  kid- 
ney, several  feet  of  bis  InteetlnAl  track  and 
half  of  his  pelvis.  He  would  hare  been  dead 
had  !t  not  been  for  the  helicopter. 

After  hours  of  surgery,  gallons  of  blood 
and  tremendous  doses  of  antibiotics  bis  life 
was  saved. 

l^USUAI,    STTItCEBT 

After  more  than  a  year  of  hospitalization 
It  was  determined  that  he  would  never  have 
any  real  life  because  of  continuing  bone  In- 
fection and  complications  without  the  most 
radical  surgery  procedure  known  to  medi- 
cine, a  hemlcorporectomy,  the  removal  of 
half  of  bis  body.  It  was  done,  and  he  sur- 
vived— the  third  such  patient  In  medical 
history  and  the  first  war  casualty  to  survive 
such  surgery  and  be  rehabilitated. 

In  spite  of  his  tremendous  problems,  he 
had  the  great  desire  to  live.  He  was  fitted 
with  new  okodem  prosthesis.  He  learned  to 
walk,  go  up  and  down  steps,  was  taught  to 
drive  a  car  and  in  less  than  six  months  after 
his  surgery,  returned  home  to  go  back  to 
school.  It's  easy  to  forget,  but  after  World 
War  XI  there  were  no  rehabilitation  services 
in  the  Veterans  Administration.  Everything 
started  after  1945. 

The  VA  now  has  an  excellent  hospital  com- 
plex with  special  centers  for  spinal  cord  in- 
jury, braln-lnjured  patients,  the  blind,  am- 
putees, with  services  Including  vocational 
and  educational  counseling,  psychological 
evaluation,  vocational  and  educational  train- 
ing guidance,  available  for  thee*  severely  dis- 
abled men  They  have  the  hospitals,  they 
have  the  equipment,  but  they  Just  do  not 
have  enough  people  or  funds  to  get  them. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  have  brought  out  the  tragic 
lack  of  personnel  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  inadequacy  of  Its  present  Job  and 
the  amount  needed  for  its  adequate  support. 

These  boys  who  have  lost  their  limbs,  had 
their  extremities  paralyzed  and  their  brains 
damaged  in  an  unpopular  war  thousands 
of  miles  from  home  deserve  everything  that 
a  grateful  nation  can  give  them,  regardless 
of  how  one  feels  about  the  war.  This  fact  Is 
self-evident. 

The  Veterans  Administration  must  have 
adequate  financial  help  now  if  It  is  to  pro- 
vide "medical  care  second  to  none." 

(From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  May  29,  1970) 
MzMoaiAL    Day,    1970 

(Issue. — In  these  difficult  times  of  national 
dissension,  about  the  war.  how  might  one 
appropriately  mark  Memorial  Day?) 

This  wlU  b«  the  saddest  of  Memorial  Days. 

More  than  42,260  American  servicemen 
have  died  in  Indochina,  and  the  war  con- 
tinues. And  as  it  continues,  the  country  re- 
mains divided  as  to  whether  It  should  con- 
tinue. 

There  once  was  a  time — it  seems  long  ago 
now — when  Memorial  Day  was  an  occasion  on 
which  the  nation  could  unite  in  paying 
honor  to  the  men  who  died  In  service  to  a 
cause  all  of  us  agreed  was  Just.  But  tomorrow 
the  profound  disagreements  that  wrack  the 
cotintry  over  this  present  war  will  appear 
in  Memorial  Day  commemorations:  there 
will  be  antiwar  rallies,  and  there  will  be 
demonstrations  In  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam.  Such  Is  our  con- 
dition that  Memorial  Day  has  become  po- 
litical. 

But  we  suggest  that.  Just  for  a  moment 
or  two.  we  all  set  aside  our  feelings  about 
the  war  and  think  about  those  wbo  have 
died  there. 

They  fell  in  obedience  to  a  great  working 
principle  of  this  democracy:  that  there  are 
times  when  this  country  requires  Its  citi- 
zens to  risk  their  lives,  and  to  lose  them,  In 


defense  of  the  nation.  To  those  who  gave 
their  Uves  at  the  wlU  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens the  nation  has  always  paid  most  sol- 
emn tribute.  How  much  more  profotind  Is 
the  honor  due  now  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  fallen  In  dutiful  service  to  a  na- 
tion uncertain  of  Its  ptirjKJsee. 

We  suggest  also  that  Memorial  Day  be 
taken  as  the  occasion  to  think  a  little  about 
those  who  went  and  came  back,  but  came 
back  dreadfully  hurt  in  spirit  or  body.  It 
has  always  been  another  principle  of  this 
democracy,  as  Lincoln  said,  "to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

Tills  war  has  seen  the  best  care  for  the 
wounded  of  any  war.  On  the  battlefield 
and  In  the  military  hospitals  the  nation  has 
provided  extraordinarily  good  medical  serv- 
ices. But  the  Senate  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Cal.)  has  been 
raising  troubling  questions  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  care  provided  those  wounded  men, 
and  veterans  of  other  wars,  In  the  hospitals 
of  the  Veterans  Administration.  To  date  275,- 
000  men  have  been  wounded  in  Vietnam;  one 
in  seven  will  undergo  some  treatment  in  a  VA 
hospital. 

That  care  is  deficient  In  at  least  some  hos- 
pitals has  been  established. 

What  is  self-evident,  we  believe.  Is  that  this 
country  can  do  no  less  than  to  give,  without 
stint,  the  beet  care  that  can  be  had  to  the 
men  wounded  In  Vietnam.  If  money  is  the 
problem,  why  then  the  money  must  be  sup- 
plied. We  have  plenty  of  It  for  lesser  things. 

In  thus  caring  for  the  living,  we  honor  the 
dead. 


I  CAMBODIA  OPERATION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  speech  on  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  which  I  delivered  last 
week  before  the  Honolulu  County  Medi- 
cal Society  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cambodia  Operation 
(Statement  of  U.S.  Senator  Hiham  L.  Pong) 

It  is  a  pleasxire  to  be  here  with  you  this 
evening.  It  is  good  to  be  home,  to  greet  old 
friends,  and  to  make  new  ones. 

We  all  know  that  the  times  are  more  than 
usually  serious,  and  that  we  must  face  the 
crucial  Issues  posed  by  the  Indochina  War. 
As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  think  I  would 
be  remiss  were  I  to  forego  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  you  and  with 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

As  traumatic  as  the  events  of  recent  weeks 
have  been,  I  believe  future  constitutional 
scholars  may  find  much  to  write  about  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  Congress  and  the  Nation 
are  currently  grappling  with  basic  Constitu- 
tional questions  of  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional prerogatives.  The  power  to  Involve 
our  nation  in  war,  once  securely  within  Con- 
gress" grasp,  for  all  practical  purposes  has 
been  exercised  In  our  time  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  now  deter- 
mine whether  Congress  should  reclaim  some 
of  this  power,  and.  If  so,  how. 

Looking  back  with  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated Its  Constitutional  duty  to  take  a  real 
part  In  the  decisions  that  lead  the  nation 
Into  war. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  Just  how  far  we 
must  go  to  right  the  balance.  This  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  decided  lightly  or  in  haste.  In 
our  Constitution,  the  Presidency  as  struc- 
tured to  provide  a  single  focal  point  for  de- 
cision; its  strength  Is  the  capacity  for  speed, 
decisiveness,  and  for  providing  day-by-day 
control  of  operations.  The  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  operates  through  deliberation 
and  compromise  among  many  equals. 


This  suggests  to  me  the  broad  outlines  of 
a  sound  division  of  powers.  The  President 
muat  remain  In  full  control  of  military  oper- 
ations; there  can  be  no  meddling  by  Congress 
in  those  areas  that  require  speed,  decisiveness 
and  often  secrecy.  Where  a  decision  entails 
momentous  changes  In  the  nation's  course — 
I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  an  open-ended 
commitment  that  could  lead  to  armed  con- 
flict— the  Congress  shotild  insist  upon  Its 
right  not  only  to  be  fully  Informed,  but  to 
give  Its  assent  before  the  nation  is  irre- 
vocably set  upon  a  new  coixrse. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  there  Is  too 
little  time  for  full  Congressional  participa- 
tion In  even  major  decisions.  An  atomic  con- 
frontation would  be  one  such.  Drawing  the 
line  between  major  decisions  and  less  im- 
portant ones  will  be  extremely  difficult  In 
practice.  But  we  must  begin  to  wrestle  with 
these  problems,  for  untu  we  solve  them  we 
will  continue  to  bring  lees  than  our  ftill  meas- 
ure of  wisdom  and  responsiveness  to  some 
of  the  most  Important  decisions  we  must 
make  as  a  nation. 

Of  course,  these  Constitutional  problems 
are  not  before  us  in  any  abstract  way.  As  you 
all  know,  amendments  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  that  would  use  Congress'  power 
of  the  purse  to  cut  off  necessary  funds  unless 
the  President  conducts  the  war  in  a  certain 
prescribed  fashion. 

I  have  ^>oken  out  against  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  and  I  will  oppose  the 
McOovem-Hatfield  Amendment,  which 
would  force  the  President  to  remove  all 
United  States  troops  from  Vietnam  on  a 
rigid  predetermined  schedule. 

I  wUl  oppose  any  attempts  to  circumscribe 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  armed  forces  when  we  are  at  war. 

I  am  sure  that  the  proponents  of  these 
amendments  are  sincerely  concerned  with 
the  Constitutional  problems  that  I  have  been 
discussing  with  you.  They  might  be  surprised 
at  the  areas  of  agreement  that  X  have  with 
them  on  these  broad  issues. 

But  they  Ignore  one  vital  fact :  we  are  not 
talking  of  a  choice  of  whether  to  enter  a  war, 
we  are  already  at  war  and  have  been  for  years. 
This  war  may  not  be  a  de  Jure  war — one  de- 
clared by  the  Congress — but  few  would  argue 
It  \a  not  a  de  facto  war — a  war  In  fact. 

Since  coming  to  office.  President  Nixon  has 
withdrawn  over  115,000  troops  from  the  more 
than  half  a  million  that  were  in  Vietnam. 
He  has  pledged  to  withdraw  another  160,000 
men  by  April.  1971. 

It  is  the  President's  responsibility,  and 
his  alone,  to  Insure  the  safety  of  our  fighting 
men  while  these  withdrawals  are  under  way. 
This  may  often  require  quick  decisions,  and 
decisions  that  cannot  be  debated  publicly 
In  advance.  We  cannot  infringe  on  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  make  these  decisions  with- 
dt  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of  American  fight- 
ing men. 

The  proponents  of  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment,  which  basically  would  forbid 
the  President  to  retain  American  troops  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1,  argue  that  they 
only  wish  to  uTlte  into  law  the  timetable 
that  the  President  himself  has  set  up.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  constitutional  scholar  to 
know  what  that  means.  These  men  would 
have  the  Congress  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  what  you  said,  we  havi  heard 
your  pledge  to  limit  American  participa- 
tion--but  we  don't  trust  you.  Besides,  we 
have  so  construed  yoiu-  constitutional 
powers  In  this  Instance  as  going  no  further 
than  what  we  say  It  Is,  even  to  the  point  of 
your  not  being  able  to  protect  your  own 
troops. 

I  win  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  slur  on 
the  credibility  of  the  President  before  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  prove  he  Is  credible,  nor  will 
I  restrict  his  constitutional  powers  so  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  our  400,000  men  In  In- 
dochina. 

Throughout  the  weeks  since  the  President's 
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April  30  speech,  students  have  thronged 
to  my  office,  as  they  have  to  to  those  of  every 
political  official  in  Washington.  The  mall  has 
been  so  heavy  that  the  postal  facilities  have 
fallen  days  behind.  1  have  seen  group  after 
group  of  these  visitors  and  read  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters. 

The  message  has  been  simple :  End  the  war ! 

Here  are  some  examples : 

"No  more  Kent  States.  No  more  Vletnams. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  war,  now!" 

"Please  support  the  Amendment  to  end  the 
War." 

"War  is  Immoral." 

"I  vote  for  peace." 

The  level  of  emotional  Involvement  is  high. 
One  letter  tells  of  a  California  student  wbo 
deliberately  burned  himself  to  death,  wear- 
ing a  sign  that  said,  "In  Ood's  name,  end 
the  war!"  Another  from  a  school-mate  of 
my  college-age  children,  Marvin  and  Merle- 
Ellen,  asks  me  to  Imagine  them  being  killed 
at  Kent  State  or  In  Vietnam. 

I  Join  wholeheartedly  in  the  longing  to 
see  an  end  to  this  war.  I  know  of  no  Ameri- 
can who  favors  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia. I  know  how  It  affects  students,  their 
parents  and  their  loved  ones.  It  affects  me 
In  the  Eame  way,  as  a  father  whose  oldest 
son  has  already  served  In  Vietnam,  and  whose 
two  other  boys  may  follow  in  his  footsteps 
If  the  war  continues.  But  I  cannot  accept  the 
easy  answer  that  we  must  give  up  precipi- 
tously. The  hard  truth  Is  that  running  from 
a  problem  doesn't  solve  it.  When  the  in- 
evitable reckoning  comes,  the  cost  of  irre- 
sponsibility Is  tragically  higher  than  that 
of  acting  resolutely  and  with  resjyect  for  our 
word. 

We  can  only  withdraw  respoinsibly. 

Some  of  the  letters  I  received  urged  me 
not  to  support  continuance  of  the  war  merely 
to  save  "face."  I  would  not  risk  a  single 
American  life  for  face-saving,  and  I  know 
that  the  President  would  never  do  so  either. 
The  Issues,  unfortunately,  are  not  so  simple. 
The  President  has  pledged  to  take  us  out  of 
Vietntim.  He  has  moved  consistently  in  that 
direction.  He  went  Into  the  enemy  sanctu- 
aries In  Cambodia  because  It  wtis  necessary 
to  do  so  In  order  to  safeguard  tJie  lives  of 
his  troops  and  also  to  Insure  the  success  of 
his  Vietnamlzatlon  program.  In  talking  ■with 
the  many  visitors  I  have  seen  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  urged  them  to  give  fair  consider- 
ation to  the  facts  that  support  President 
Nixon's  course  of  action.  I  invite  you  to  do 
the  same  now. 

Again,  to  clear  our  minds  for  a  fair  con- 
sideration on  this  very  emotional  question, 
we  must  go  backward  a  bit  in  time. 

We  hear  from  many  critics  about  what  a 
mistake  it  was  for  this  cotmtry  to  become 
Involved  In  an  area  that  U  not  important  to 
our  national  interests  and  to  correct  that 
mistake  we  must  move  our  troops  out  im- 
mediately or  on  a  fixed  date.  Let  us  review 
briefly  the  history  of  how  and  why  we  ex- 
tended our  aid  and  then  otir  presence  Into 
Vietnam. 

Since  World  War  11  disrupted  the  former 
patterns  of  power  and  Influence  In  the  Par 
East  and  left  the  United  States  as  the  prin- 
cipal r^resentatlve  of  the  non-CoQununlst 
world  there,  five  Presidents,  three  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans,  have  acted  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  Even 
as  the  U.S.  Involvement  grew,  public  opinion 
supported  our  policy.  For  example,  one  of 
the  turning  points  in  the  escalation  of  the 
conflict  came  in  1964,  and  only  two  of  the 
535  Members  of  Congress  voted  against  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  a  very  broad  en- 
dorsement of  the  President's  course.  I  well 
know  that  there  are  many  who  say  they 
regret  that  vote,  or  claim  they  were  misled. 
This  may  be  so;  I  have  no  wish  to  raise  those 
issues  here.  My  point  Is  simply  that  there 
was  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  In 
the  Presidential  course  of  Increasing  involve- 
ment at  that  time. 


A  Gallup  poll  taken  in  August,  1965  re- 
vealed that  61%  of  the  American  people 
thought  sending  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
was  a  correct  decision.  Only  24%  said  It  was 
a  mistake. 

In  1967,  72%  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  who 
responded  to  my  poll  said  that  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  wotild  lead  to  a  Commxinlst  take- 
over of  all  Southeast  Asia.  As  lately  as  the 
spring  of  1969,  the  vote  was  52.9%  to  31.5% 
against  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

So  it  Is  not  some  little  group  of  war- 
mongers that  decided  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china are  important  to  the  United  States. 
For  some  twenty  years,  five  Presidents,  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  of  both  parties  and 
the  majority  of  the  public  have  agreed  that 
we  could  not  abandon  the  people  of  this  area. 
Besides,  many  national  leaders,  in  Southeast 
Asia  Including  those  who  chose  a  neutralist 
stance  for  their  cotmtries,  have  urged  us  to 
maintain  our  presence  in  the  Asla-Paclflc 
area  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Communists. 
It  will  do  no  good  to  curse  our  past  decisions 
or  to  absolve  ourselves  from  them.  We  must 
look  to  the  future  and  move  to  withdraw 
responsibly  from  what  has  become  a  terribly 
costly  and  divisive  war  for  all  concerned. 

According  to  some  critics,  P>resldent  Nixon 
is  not  really  Interested  in  withdrawing,  but 
is  still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  military  vic- 
tory. I  cannot  see  how  they  manage  to  reach 
this  conclusion  in  the  face  of  the  President's 
record  since  taking  office.  Not  only  has  be 
withdrawn  over  one  hundred  thousand  troops 
and  promised  to  withdraw  150,000  more,  but 
he  has  offered  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal still  further  If  the  other  side  will 
make  similar  pledges.  He  has  repeatedly  said 
that  we  favor  a  negotiated  end  of  the  war. 
He  has  never  demanded  surrender  or  talked 
of  total  victory. 

In  short.  I  see  no  use  in  setting  up  a  straw 
man  called  military  victory  and  then  knock- 
ing it  down,  as  some  of  the  proponents  of 
rigid  withdrawal  schedules  have  tried  to  do. 
This  Administration  is  under  no  illusion  that 
It  would  be  wise  to  turn  loose  our  awesome 
power  In  Indochina  and  batter  the  enemy 
Into  submission.  This  Administration  has  not 
moved  in  that  direction,  and  will  not.  Only 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  understand  the 
President's  stated  purposes  continue  to  insist 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  uncontrolled  mili- 
tary escalation. 

Finally,  the  critics  of  the  President's  Viet- 
namlzatlon policy  insist  that  we  must  set  a 
date  in  advance  for  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 
Without  this,  they  claim,  we  will  have  no 
settlement,  but  an  endless  war.  They  claim 
that  an  irrevocable  announcement  of  our 
withdrawal  would  bring  a  reasonable  nego- 
tiated settlement,  safe  withdrawal  and  an 
end  to  divislveness  in  the  United  States. 

These  claims  are  attractive,  but  I  fear  that 
they  cannot  stand  up  under  examination. 
Negotiations  can  succeed  only  when  both 
sides,  not  Just  one  side,  are  pushed  toward 
agreement  by  the  prospect  of  some  benefit. 
If  the  forces  opftoslng  us  have  only  to  wait  for 
a  year  or  so  to  win  their  goal,  they  will  have 
little  incentive  to  seek  it  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

The  safety  of  otir  troops  would  be  Jeo- 
pardized If  they  were  tied  to  a  prescribed 
schedule  for  departure.  The  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  must  act  to  protect  the 
men  under  his  command.  What  would  be- 
come of  a  Congressionally  decreed  timetable  If 
the  enemy  tried  to  take  advantage  of  it  to 
administer  a  bloody  and  humiliating  defeat 
on  our  departing  forces?  Obviously  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  take  all  military  stepts 
necessary  to  meet  the  threat.  Including  a 
halt  to  withdrawal,  on  his  own  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

A  resolution  introduced  In  the  Senate  re- 
cently illustrates  the  futility  of  trying  to  di- 
rect military  operations  from  the  Senate 
chamber  rather  than  the  command  post.  The 


resolution  sternly  forbids  use  of  funds  for 
"offensive  operations"  by  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam after  a  certain  date,  but  allows  expendi- 
tures "for  the  secure  and  orderly  withdrawal" 
of  our  troops.  I  am  sure  that  the  neat  distinc- 
tion of  the  Washington  drafters  becomes 
much  less  clear  in  the  field  where  there  is  a 
threat  of  attack.  No  President  vrtU  order  his 
commanders  to  wait  for  the  enemy  to  strike 
from  ambush  to  prove  that  we  are  not  the 
attackers. 

Those  wbo  would  abandon  Vietnam  by  a 
certain  date,  come  what  may,  have  particular 
difficulty  answering  what  would  become  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  pecftle  after  the  magic 
day.  They  keep  saying  that  "bloodbath"  is  a 
scare  word,  and  our  fears  are  exaggerated. 
But  there  is  bard  evidence  of  the  dangers  that 
confront  Vietnamese  anti-Communists  in  the 
mass  graves  of  Hue.  In  a  few  days  of  meihodi- 
C€il,  planned  terror,  5,700  South  Vietnamese 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  on  lists  marked 
for  vengeance  were  murdered.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  this  awful  slaughter 
vkrould  be  repeated  in  cities  and  hamlets 
throughout  South  Vietnam  if  we  left  the 
enemy  a  clear  field  to  grasp  control  of  the 
country.  Douglas  Pike,  a  leading  government 
expert  on  the  Vletcong,  cites  15  categories  of 
citizens  marked  for  systematic  extermlnatlcn 
by  the  Communists  once  all  foreigners  are 
expelled.  As  many  as  three  million  people 
might  die  In  such  a  purge.  Pike  estimates. 

An  estimated  six  to  10  million  Chinese — 
landlords,  so-called  "petty  bureaucracy," 
small  merchants  and  others — were  killed  in 
the  j>erlod  of  Mao's  accession  to  j>ower,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Coonmlttee.  A  British  Journal- 
ist has  estimated  -that  more  than  45  million 
people  perished  in  Russia  since  1917  through 
deaths  In  concentration  camps,  famines,  po- 
litical purges,  civil  wars  ajQd  campaigns 
against  wealthy  peasants. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  the  bc^>eful  state- 
ments that  the  enemy  will  refrain  from  us- 
ing its  power  simply  because  the  Americans 
decide  to  leave  by  a  certain  date.  One  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  a  rigid  withdrawal 
schedule  says  that  aU  sides  would  have  a 
"strong  incentive"  to  compromise  peacefully 
because  otherwise  they  could  "look  forward 
only  to  continued  conflict  and  disruption." 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  this  war  suggests 
that  the  enemy  would  shrink  from  a  final 
battle,  after  years  of  costly  and  Inconclusive 
fighting.  If  they  saw  a  good  chance  to  sub- 
Jug:ate  South  Vietnam.  Rather,  it  is  the 
President's  Vietnamlzatlon  policy,  based  on 
'wltbdra'wing  at  the  maximum  pace  consis- 
tent 'With  development  of  South  Vietnam's 
capability  to  defend  Its  own  territory,  which 
gives  a  realistic  poesibUlty  of  oonvlnctng  the 
enemy  that  they  would  gain  more  from  ne- 
gotiation than  continued  fighting. 

Apart  from  its  effect  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese, we  must  ask  what  a  precipitous 
withdrawal  would  mean  for  the  standing  oif 
the  United  States  In  Asia  and  throughout 
the  world.  This  nation  has  declared  that  It 
has  a  stake  in  Asia. 

This  was  the  basis  for  all  the  sacrifices  we 
have  made  in  'Vietnam.  Now  the  President 
has  sert  out  a  policy  that  will  allow  us  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  soxind  position,  in 
partnership  with  the  other  free  nations  of 
Asia,  without  again  sending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Am«-ican  boys  to  fight  a  ground 
war  on  Asian  soil. 

It  Is  the  President's  Intent  to  withdraw 
American  troops  from  South  'Vietnam — but 
at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  security  of  U.8. 
troops  and  the  assump^on  of  the  former  VS. 
fighting  role  by  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
This  is  an  action  that  will  be  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  the 
United  Sta'tee.  By  withdrawing  In  a  respon- 
sible manner,  'we  wUI  show  that  this  natloin 
stands  by  Its  pledgee,  and  we  will  also  pave 
the  way  for  an  Increase  in  American  influ- 
ence throTighout  Asia  toward  peace. 
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No  matter  how  good  Its  Intenjaons.  Con- 
gress cannot  pooslbly  determine  the  rate  of 
n-ithdnwal  th&t  wlU  achieve  these  ends. 
Only  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
has  the  capability  and  the  authority  to  assess 
the  situation  as  It  develope  and  respond  to  it. 

If  we  simply  withdraw  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, or  set  a  specific  date  for  withdrawal, 
we  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
fovight  with  us,  and  the  concept  of  national 
Interest  that  brought  us  to  Indochina  years 
ago.  The  lessons  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
quickly  learned,  both  by  our  allies  and  our 
enemies:  that  the  United  States  assumes  no 
obligation  to  Its  aUles,  but  acts  only  for  Its 
own  narrow  interests:  and  that  the  United 
States  lacks  the  resolution  to  uphold  Its  na- 
tional Interests  even  while  pursuing  new 
policies  that  will  prevent  future  Involve- 
ments on  the  Vietnam  pattern. 

In  a  world  where  the  United  States  Ls  In- 
volved In  the  fortunes  of  many  nations,  and 
tied  to  friends  and  allies  by  literally  scores 
of  treaties,  our  credibility  must  be  main- 
tained. Only  by  permitting  the  President  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  at  a  rate  set  with 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  troops  and  our 
allies — a  rate  that  Is  responsible — will  we 
retain  that  essential  credibility. 

It  Is  primarily  In  the  context  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program,  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  our  American  men  In  Vietnam,  and 
the  desire  to  withdraw  responsibly,  that  we 
can  understand  why  the  President  ordered  a 
limited  attack  on  Communist  sanctuaries  on 
Cambodian  soil. 

It  was  In  1965  that  North  Vietnam  began 
to  use  sizable  parts  of  eastern  Cambodia  as 
part  of  its  strategy  for  waging  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Areas  as  deep  as  20  miles  into  Cam- 
bodia along  the  frontier  with  South  Vietnam 
were  turned  Into  tactical  sanctuaries  for 
Communist  troops. 

Cambodia  during  this  period  contlnusUly 
proclaimed  its  neutrality.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, Cambodia  complained  of  the  Commu- 
nist presence  on  its  soil.  In  December  1968, 
Prince  Sihanouk  warned  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia about  the  danger  of  associating  too 
closely  with  Communists. 

Within  the  last  year  the  defeats  Buffered 
by  the  Communists  In  South  Vietnam  forced 
them  to  shift  to  a  strategy  of  protracted  war, 
which  made  the  Cambodian  bases  essential 
to  them. 

There,  safe  In  sanctuaries,  they  could  wait 
out  the  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  under  Vlet- 
namlzatlon,  stage  occasional  forays  or  "high 
point"  military  attacks  Into  South  Vietnam, 
and  support  the  Communist  Infrastructure 
and  local  forces  left  behind  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  antl-Communlst 
demonstrations  erupted  In  the  capital  city  of 
Phnom  Penh,  and  shortly  afterward  Prince 
Sihanouk  was  deposed  as  Chief  of  State  by 
tinanlmous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom.  General 
Lon  Nol,  who  remained  as  Prime  Minister, 
took  over  control  of  the  country. 

The  Communist  side  did  not  sit  Idly  by  and 
simply  watch  these  internal  developments  In 
Cambodia.  In  addition  to  rejecting  Cam- 
bodian requests  to  negotiate  withdrawal  of 
their  forces,  they  Joined  forces  with  Prince 
Sihanouk,  pledged  unity  and  reciprocal  sup- 
port and  rejected  International  proposals  for 
a  conference  on  Cambodia  or  Indochina. 

More  ominously,  they  sent  their  troops 
westward  from  the  sanctrary  areas  in  attacks 
on  Cambodian  villages  and  towns.  Simultane- 
ously, they  began  to  link  up  their  areas  of 
sanctuary.  Their  aim  was  obvious:  to  have 
a  600-mile  corridor  at  least  20  miles  wide  all 
along  the  Cambodian  border  with  South  Viet- 
nam from  the  Laos  border  in  the  north  to  the 
Oulf  of  Thailand  In  the  south.  Equally  ob- 
vious. If  the  Communists  were  to  succeed  In 
their  efforts,  Cambodia  would  become  a  vast 
enemy  staging  area  and  a  springboard  for 
attacks  on  South  Vietnam  along  600  miles  of 
frontier — a  refuge  where  enemy  troops  could 


return  from  combat  without  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. 

That  was  the  situation  confronting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  late  April.  He  met  the  situa- 
tion head-on. 

The  President  rejected  the  alternative  of 
Inaction,  with  Its  deadly  result  of  leaving 
South  Vietnam  and  our  troops  there  com- 
pletely outflanked.  He  also  refused  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government,  with  the  attendant  pos- 
sibility of  greatly  widening  the  war.  The 
President  chose  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  clean  out  major  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia occupied  by  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong. 

The  combined  strikes  by  U.S.  and  Viet- 
namese troops  were  from  the  beglnmng,  and 
still  remain,  limited  In  extent,  purpose  and 
duration. 

After  Just  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  op- 
eration, more  than  2000  tons  of  military 
hardware  had  been  captured.  That  repre- 
sents 500  more  tons  of  weapons  and  anununl- 
tion  than  were  uncovered  In  South  Vietnam 
all  last  year.  It  Included  14  million  bullets 
which.  If  you  will  forgive  a  dramatic  gesture, 
means  14  million  bullets  which  will  not  be 
fired  at  our  troops  or  the  troops  of  our  allies. 
In  addition,  enough  rice  to  teed  15,000  troops 
for  ten  months  was  seized.  That  means  no 
rice  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  enemy  forces 
estimated  to  be  In  Cambodia. 

The  net  result  has  been  to  impair  seri- 
ously the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  wage 
war  for  perhaps  between  eight  months  to  a 
year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  combat  units  operating 
now  In  the  sanctuary  areas  of  Cambodia  are 
South  Vietnamese.  General  Abrams  reports 
In  the  highest  terms  regarding  their  effec- 
tiveness, organization,  and  soldierly  quali- 
ties. Give  them  another  eight  montha  and 
they  will  be  even  better. 

What  goals  does  the  United  States  seek 
through  this  limited  operation  to  strengthen 
its  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon?  Our  ultimate 
aim  Is  to  convince  the  enemy  that  a  settle- 
ment and  end  of  the  war  is  Its  best  choice. 
We  have  proven  by  our  action  In  Cambodia 
that  the  enemy  cannot  strike  at  us  with 
Impunity.^  Yet,  we  have  shown  repeatedly 
our  desire  to  leave  the  peoples  of  this  area  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  choose. 

We  have  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  except  to  suppress  anti-aircraft  fire 
on  our  unarmed  reconnaissance  planes.  We 
have  withdrawn  115,000  oombat  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  have  stated  publicly  our 
Intention  to  withdraw  an  additional  150,000 
combat  troops  by  next  spring.  We  have  of- 
fered to  withdraw  all  our  forces  If  they  wlU 
withdraw  theirs.  We  have  offered  to  nego- 
tiate all  issues  with  only  one  condition — 
and  that  is  that  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam be  determined  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  not  only  by  North  Vietnam  and  not 
by  the  United  States.  We  have  sat  at  the 
nego&tiatlng  table  In  Paris  for  more  than  a 
year,  ready  to  undertake  serious  discussions. 

The  operation  In  Cambodia  was,  In  essence, 
an  earnest  of  our  determination  to  leave  be- 
hind a  South  Vietnam  that  can  really  de- 
fend itself  and  determine  Its  own  future  and 
to  allow  us  to  withdraw  re6F>on5lbly.  To  those 
who  think  otherwise,  I  would  ask,  as  Church- 
Ill  did  In  England's  finest  hour:  "What  man- 
ner of  people  do  they  think  we  are?" 

There  is  a  basic  Inequity  to  suggesting 
that  the  Conununlsta  may  violate  Cambodian 
soil  and  from  there  shoot  at  our  troops  with 
Impunity  and  Immunity;  but  it  U  bad  and 
Edarmlng  when  we  take  action  that  Is  fully 
countenanced  tmder  international  law  to 
defend  ourselves  In  depth — In  modest  depth, 
as  Is  our  limited  action  In  Cambodia. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  sucked  into  a 
wider  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  action  In 
Cambodia  was,  and  still  Is,  designed  to  cau- 
terize the  enemy's  sanctuary  areas.  This,  In 
turn,  will  do  more  than  protect  lives  of 
American   young  men.   It   also   will   bolster 


the  Vletnamlzatlon  program.  And  that.  In 
turn,  will  mean  bringing  our  combat  forces 
out  of  Vietnam  on  schedule.  Hopefully,  It 
could  do  more.  It  Is  possible  that  It  could 
shorten  the  war — a  goal  all  Americans  share 
with  the  President. 


WOMAN  IN  WHEELCHAIR  SUES  TO 
BECOME  TEACHER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Miss  Judy  Heumann.  a  young  lady  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  by  polio,  filed  suit 
in  Federal  district  court  in  New  York  to 
become  the  city's  first  teacher  in  a  wheel- 
chair. An  article  entitled  "Woman  in 
Wheelchair  Sues  To  Become  Teacher," 
written  by  Andrew  H.  Malcom,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  27, 
describes  some  of  the  details  of  Miss  Heu- 
mann's  case. 

The  publicity  of  this  case  should  prove 
instrumental  in  enlightening  employers 
across  the  Nation  that  reluctance  to  hire 
the  handicapped  is  not  based  on  solid 
reasoning.  In  today's  world,  many  jobs 
are  available,  many  of  them  progressively 
less  and  less  physically  demanding. 
Handicapped  persons  are  capable  of 
filling  these  jobs  effectively.  Documenta- 
tion indicates  increasingly  that  disabled 
workers  are  productive  and  competent, 
and  favorably  compare  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  of  able-bodied 
employees. 

This  suit  is  of  special  significance,  in 
that  it  is  the  first  civil  rights  suit  of  its 
kind  filed  In  a  Federal  court.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woman  in  Wheel  Chaib  Sues  To  Becomk 
Te.acher 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

Judy  Heumann,  a  a2-year-old  polio  victim, 
filed  suit  m  Federal  District  Court  yesterday 
for  the  right  to  become  the  city's  first 
teacher  in  a  wheel  chair. 

Miss  Heumann,  who  has  passed  the  oral 
and  written  examinations  required  for  a 
teacher's  license  here,  charged  that  the  Board 
of  Education's  refusal  to  give  her  a  license 
discriminated  against  her  because  she  was 
physically   handicapped. 

Her  lawyers  said  the  case  was  the  first  such 
civil  rights  suit  ever  filed  In  a  Federal  court. 
They  hope  to  make  It  a  test  case  for  a  series 
of  suits  across  the  country  guaranteeing 
equal  Job  and  education  rights  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  whom  her  lawyer  called 
"one  of  our  forgotten  minorities." 

The  suit  names  as  defendants  the  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Acting  Superintendent 
Irving  Anker.  It  seeks  a  Judgment  that  the 
examiners'  procedures,  which  do  not  permit 
hearings  or  legal  counsel,  are  unconstitution- 
al and  that  Miss  Heumann  be  granted  a  li- 
cense and  $75,000  In  damages. 

Miss  Heumann.  an  honors  graduate  of 
Long  Island  University,  said  that  in  Febru- 
ary the  Board  of  Exanilners  notified  her  that 
she  had  failed  the  physical  examination  be- 
cause of  "paralysis  of  both  lower  extremi- 
ties." On  April  3  she  filed  an  appeal  but  re- 
ceived no  further  word. 

"I  feel  qualified  to  teach  now,"  Miss  Heu- 
mann said  yesterday  at  a  news  conference 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  54  West  40th 
Street,  "and  I  don't  want  to  wait." 

PLEADS    FOR   'TIME 

She  currently  teaches  remedial  reading  for 
the  State  Division  of  Youth,  which  does  not 
require  a  license.  She  lives  In  her  own  apart- 
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ment  at  175  WlUoughby  Street  In  downtown 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Jay  Greene,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  said  yesterday  that  Miss  Heu- 
mann's  appeal  was  "under  active  considera- 
tion," but  that  such  basic  studies  took  time. 

Dr.  Theodore  H.  Lang,  deputy  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  said  Miss  Heumann 's  case  had 
prompted  a  thorough  review  of  policy  re- 
garding employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped In  the  city's  schools.  This  Is  to  be 
completed  within  about  two  weeks,  he  said. 
Miss  Heumann's  case  Is  being  delayed  pend- 
ing the  results,  he  added. 

It  was  understood  that  the  study  was  in- 
cluded the  possibility  of  Issuing  special  li- 
censes to  handicapped  persons. 

The  United  Federation  ol  Teachers  is  sup- 
porting Miss  Heumann,  and  Mayor  Lindsay  is 
known  to  have  written  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers recently  urging  "a  thoughtful  and  com- 
passionate review"  of  the  case. 

Members  of  both  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Examiners  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  Miss  Heumann's  case  yesterday,  but 
said  they  also  had  to  assure  the  safety  of 
pupils,  such  as  during  fire  emergencies. 

ELECTRIC    WHEEL    CHAIR 

Miss  Heumann  uses  an  electric  wheel  chair 
that,  she  said,  enables  her  to  move  faster 
than   those   walking   normally. 

One  of  her  lawyers.  Roy  Lucas  of  the  James 
Madison  Constitutional  Law  Istltute,  said 
the  case  was  "part  of  the  very  substantial 
civil  rights  movement  of  recent  years."  He 
mentioned,  as  one  example,  the  recent  em- 
ployment by  the  city  of  several  blind  teach- 
ers. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  future  suits  would  challenge 
unequal  educational  and  service  facilities  for 
the  physically  handicapped  around  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  discrimination  in  hiring. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  NARRATES 
HOW  REPRESENTATIVE  ECK- 
HARDT  SEEKS  TO  GUARANTEE 
JUSTICE  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  friend  Bob  Eckhardt  has  represented 
the  Eighth  District  of  Texas  since  1967. 
During  the  past  3  years  in  the  House, 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  Represen- 
tative dedicated  to  furthering  the  reali- 
zation of  the  American  dream.  The  June 
1970  issues  of  Harpers'  magazine  con- 
tains an  article  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr., 
which  points  out  that  Mr.  Eckhardt  has 
compiled  an  enviable  record  in  the  fields 
of  industrial  safety  legislation,  civil 
rights,  arms  control,  conservation,  and 
consumer  protection. 

The  Yoder  article  examines  the  Rep- 
resentative in  his  various  roles  as  a  stra- 
tegist, poet,  cartoonist,  consumer  advo- 
cate, ombudsman,  and  legislative  crafts- 
man. Whether  drafting  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation, or  helping  a  constituent  with  a 
problem,  it  is  evident  that  "Eckhardt,  of 
Texas,"  is  a  man  not  given  to  empty 
rhetoric  and  meaningless  gestures.  Rec- 
ognizing that  it  is  diflBcult  to  draft  a  dur- 
able, workable  piece  of  legislation,  he 
nevertheless  holds  to  the  belief  that  acts 
of  Congress  should  fiow  carefully  and 
logically  from  precedent  to  precedent  in 
order  to  avoid  cumbersome  legislation 
with  built-in  obsolescense. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  has  recently  introduced 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  exemplifies 
his  ability  to  combine  social  concern  with 
legislative  craftsmanship.  It  has  become 
fashionable  In  recent  months  to  extoll 
the  virtue  of  guaranteeing  justice  for  the 
consumer  in  the  marketplace.  To  recog- 


nize Injustice  Is  commendable,  but  we 
need  remedies,  not  just  exposes.  Repre- 
sentative Eckhardt  is  one  consumer  ad- 
vocate with  some  answers,  as  embodied 
in  his  Consumer  Class  Action  Act,  H.R. 
14585.  Senators  Tydings  and  Moss  have 
introduced  in  the  Senate  S.  3092,  a  com- 
panion to  Mr.  EcKHARDTS  bill  and  the 
Nixon  administration  has  an  alternative 
"class  action"  bill  of  Its  own,  S.  3201.  A 
comparative  account  of  these  bills  is 
found  in  an  article  authored  by  Repre- 
sentative Eckhardt  in  the  April-May 
1970  edition  of  Tnal  magazine. 

Petty  fraud  is  today  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  average  consumer  is  not  going  to  file 
suit  over  being  bilked  out  of  $50  when 
his  la'RTer's  fees,  court  costs,  and  so 
forth,  would  preclude  any  possibility  of 
recouping  his  loss.  If,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  similarly  wronged  consumers 
could  aggregate  their  claims,  civil  action 
might  be  economically  feasible,  and  de- 
ceptive practices  in  the  marketplace 
might  be  effectively  deterred.  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt points  out  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  S.  3201,  suffers  from 
several  shortcomings.  Like  many  Nixon 
programs,  the  administration's  bill  sets 
up  an  aura  of  concern  for  the  public 
interest  which  is  designed  to  convince 
the  consumer  that  he  has  an  avenue 
through  which  to  gain  redress  of  griev- 
ances. In  reality,  the  administration's 
program  actually  impedes  quick,  effec- 
tive "class  action"  sought  by  groups  of 
average  Americans  who  deserve  justice 
rather  than  evasive  tactics. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  Representative 
Eckhardt's  concern  in  this  area,  and 
would  like  to  share  these  articles  with 
Senators.  I  ask  untinimous  consent  that 
the  article  found  on  pajres  28  through  36 
of  Harper's  June  1970  edition,  entitled 
"Eckhardt  of  Texas,"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Federal  Lever- 
age," found  on  pages  14  through  17  in 
the  April-May  1970  edition  of  Trial  mag- 
azine, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

[From  Harper's  magazine,  June  1970] 

Eckhardt  of  Texas 

(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.) 

(Note. — Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.  has  been  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
since  1965.  A  native  North  Carolinian,  he 
graduated  from  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  from  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.) 

When  Representative  Bob  Eckhardt  of  the 
eighth  district  of  Texas  entered  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives  In  early  1987,  he 
encountered  a  lot  of  problems — the  cards  are 
always  stacked  against  the  new  boys,  es- 
pecially If  they  are  already  fifty-three  years 
old  and  stand  little  chance  of  achieving  sen- 
iority. But  the  worst  problem  was  that  his 
natural  political  allies  in  the  House  could 
not    believe    Eckhardt    was    a   liberal. 

In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  In  the  soft 
drawl  of  East  Texas,  and  even  after  his  real 
political  sympathies  had  been  suspected  he 
would  stlli  horrify  a  correct  Yankee  liberal 
by  going  over  to  the  Senate  side  to  testify  on 
a  bill  and  bandying  genial  coUoqulallsmB 
with  people  like  Senator  Sam  Ervln.  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina,  laughing  and  saying  things 
like,  "But  Senatah,  Isn't  that  like  sending 
the  possum  to  cbaae  the  dawgT"  Usually  there 


Is  a  gold  watch  chain  strung  across  the  waist- 
coated  paunch  of  his  three-piece  suit;  and 
above  the  imvarylng  bow  tie  the  vaguely 
Claghornlsh  hair  tends  to  tumble  down  to 
eye  level.  The  truth  Is,  Bob  Eckhardt  looks 
like  a  Southern  tory,  and  when  you  first  meet 
him  you  expect  him  to  think  like  an  Allen 
Drury  caricature  of  a  Southern  Congressman. 

In  the  second  place,  Eckhardt  t»nt  a  lib- 
eral. He  Is  actually  an  almost  quaint  example 
of  the  genuine  federalist  who  fiourlshed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  but  began  to 
become  extinct  during  the  stresses  of  the 
1930s.  He  really  believes  In  the  balaaiced 
system  of  state  and  federal  power  that  Madi- 
son &  Company  put  together,  but  he  differs 
from  most  Southerners  of  that  apparent  per- 
suasion in  that  he  is  usually  for  the  underdog 
rather  than  the  top-dog.  In  a  twelve-year 
legislative  career  (which  Included  several 
terms  In  the  Texas  Assembly  before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress)  Bob  Eckhardt  has  worked 
for  industrial  safety  legislation,  civil  rights, 
arms  control,  conservation,  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  other  generally  un-Texan  causes. 

Still,  It  was  quite  a  while  after  he  took  his 
seat  In  Congress  for  metropolitan  Harris 
County  (Houston),  In  a  seat  he  had  In  fact 
helped  design  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
House,  before  the  suspicious  Congressional 
liberals  began  to  notice  him.  "The  hardest 
group  to  crack,"  surprisingly,  "was  the  Dem- 
ocratic Study  Group,"  a  loose  confedera- 
tion of  House  liberals  who  supply  each  other 
with  study  papers  and  voting  positions  in 
an  effort  to  dent  the  well-fortified  House 
committee  establishment. 

Some  of  this  suspicion  was  allayed,  last 
June,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  delivered 
Its  decision  In  Powell  v.  McCor-mack,  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  delivering  the  last  of 
his  great  libertarian  opinions  and  holding 
that  the  House  had  Illegally  deprived  the 
Harlem  Congressman  of  his  seat.  In  reach- 
ing that  verdict,  the  Court  quoted  at  length 
from  an  elegant  discussion  of  the  parliamen- 
tary issue  written  by  Bob  Eckhardt  In  the 
University  of  Texas  law  review.  Typically, 
Eckhardt  regards  Powell  as  a  rogue  but  be- 
lieves that  even  a  rogue  has  his  rights  under 
the  Constitution.  Powell  never  bothered  to 
thank  Eckhardt  for  his  pains,  but  that  hardly 
matters  to  Eckhardt. 

His  advocacy  of  Powell's  unpopular  cause 
Is  only  one  In  a  series  of  Improbable  positions 
In  which  Bob  Eckhardt  has  found  himself. 
When  the  omnibus  crime-control  bill  came 
to  the  House  floor  In  the  summer  of  1968  on 
a  tide  of  "law-and-order"  sentiment,  he 
Joined  a  small  group  of  liberals  in  opposing 
its  riot-control  section,  believing  It  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  and — as 
Important  to  a  real  federalist — an  unprece- 
dented and  uncalled-for  expansion  of  federal 
criminal  law. 

The  same  considerations,  basically,  gov- 
erned a  recent  decision  that  put  him  among 
the  torles.  He  opposed — persistently — the 
Constitutional  amendment,  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  last  September, 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
Presidents. 

"I  think  you're  being  country-slicked."  he 
told  the  New  Yorkers.  Callfornians.  and  other 
urban  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the 
amendment,  noting  that  the  five  largest 
states,  containing  a  third  of  the  people,  con- 
trol only  six  committee  chairmanships  In 
Congress — 15  per  cent.  Under  the  electoral 
college,  he  argued,  the  President  Is  a  "super- 
legislator"  whose  "innovative  quality"  the 
country  needs.  He  voted  In  a  minority  of 
seventy. 

As  his  progressive  colleagues  In  the  House 
began  to  p>erceive  that  Eckhardt  Is  a  man  of 
rare  Independence,  they  began  to  admit  him 
to  those  almost  conspiratorial  little  cells  of 
the  like-minded  that  operate  beneath  the 
huge,  unwleldly  surface  of  the  House.  Eck- 
hart  Is  active  In  several  Informal  bands.  In 
addition  to  the  large  and  rather  inchoate 
Democratic  Study  Group,  which  he  mystert- 
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ously  designates  as  the  "True  BelleTers,"  the 
'  H»rd  Core."  and  another  so  ultrm-conflden- 
tlal  that  no  stranger  Is  admitted — the 
•  Group." 

When  I  vuited  Eckhardt  In  Room  1741  of 
the  Lonpworth  Building  for  a  week  last  Sep- 
tember. I  found  myself  barred  from  any  spy- 
ing on  the  Group,  which  was  then  mapping 
legislative  strategy  on  defense  procurement. 
I  At  that  tune  the  procurement  bill,  which 
had  been  debated  by  the  Senate  for  three 
months,  seemed  likely  to  pass  the  House  In 
a  few  days,  and  it  did.)  I  did  manage  to  visit 
the  Hard  Core,  a  somewhat  less  serious  group 
of  House  activists  who  gather  weekly  over 
Danish  rolls  and  coffee  to  intrigue  against 
the  Inertia  of  the  committee  establishment. 

On  that  particular  morning,  Eckhardt  had 
ridden  his  bicycle  all  the  way  from  his  house 
on  N  Street  In  Georgetown  to  Capitol  Hill. 
his  route  taking  him  past  the  little  red  town 
house  where  John  Kennedy  once  lived,  by 
The  reflecting  pool  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
During  those  morning  bicycle  rides,  Eck- 
hardt ponders  the  coming  day  on  the  HUl 
and  sometimes  writes  verses — he  Is  an  ama- 
teur verslfler  and  cartoonist — about  House 
colleagues.  Two  years  ago.  pedaling  the  same 
35-minute  route,  he  got  to  thlnkinc  about 
Representative  H  R.  Gross,  the  Iowa  Re- 
publican watchdog  whom  he  admires  at  a 
safe  Ideological  distance,  and  wrote: 

"It's  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bow 
To  Just  pre<^rve  the  status  quo. 
And  Dr.  Hall  will  gladly  tell  'em 
His  status  quo  Is  antebellum. 

"The  C;vll  War  is  much  too  close. 
'What  bellum.  then?'  cries  Mr.  Gross. 
I'd  fain  retreat  with  right  good  speed 
Tj  England  prior  to  Ruunymede." 

"Mr  Gross,"  Eckhardt  says,  "sees  the  world 
as  not  having  changed  much  from  the  days 
•s-hen  It  waa  ruled  by  the  British  Navy.  Mr. 
Gross,  you  know.  Is  the  one  who  combe  the 
Congressional  Record  to  find  out  how  much 
tajt  money's  being  spent  for  those  limousines 
he  sees  parked  below  the  Capitol  steps." 

Mr.  Gross,  comfortably  established  by  vir- 
tue of  the  seniority  system.  Is  the  kind  of 
Congressman  Eckhardt  Isn't — and  couldnt 
be — both  because  of  his  orthodox  pwwer  in 
the  HotLse  and  because  of  his  outlook.  But 
it  isn't  as  If  the  House  were  a  strange  place 
to  Eckhardt,  even  If  Its  usual  entrees  to 
power  are  shut  to  him  His  maternal  uncle. 
a  Republican  named  Harry  Wurzbach,  was 
there  under  Harding  and  CooUdge,  and  as  a 
boy  Eckhardt  once  campaigned  with  him. 
"Some  fool  flred  a  pistol  at  him  during  a 
speech,  and  another  time  they  tried  to  count 
hltn  out  but  he  demanded  a  recount  and 
claimed  his  seat  after  the  House  had  already 
convened."  Another  uncle  on  his  father's 
side,  a  Bryan  Democrat,  sat  during  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  era.  His  father's  cousin,  a 
"Southern  bloc  conservative."  was  In  the 
Hotise  in  New  Deal  days.  Eckhardt's  constitu- 
ency ta  northeast  Harris  County  provides  a 
further  variation  on  the  family  legacy.  It  Is 
a  labor-minority  district,  which  reelected 
Eckhardt  last  year  with  a  70  per  cent  ma- 
jority, even  though  there  was  a  considerable 
Wallace  sentiment  among  the  ollworkers  and 
steelworkers.  His  thumping  majority  was  ail 
the  more  remarkable  In  that  Bab  Eckhardt 
has  never  disguised  the  fsict  that  he  Isn't  a 
segregationist.  (In  a  Houston  television  de- 
bate thirteen  years  ago,  he  dismissed  the 
then-fashionable  revival  of  "Interposition" 
as  "digging  up  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  try- 
ing to  run  him  for  President") 

When  Bob  Eckhardt  pedaled  his  bike  up 
Constitution  Avenue  on  the  September  day 
we  were  to  breakfast  with  his  friends  of  the 
Hard  Core,  a  more  or  less  routine  week  in 
the  House  was  In  prospect — no  large  dramas 
or  dilemmas  but  a  good  window  on  the 
House  as  an  Institution  at  this  stage  In  its 
history.  Most  of  the  week's  newspaper  head- 


lines generated  on  Capitol  HUl  would,  as 
ususU,  dwell  on  the  Senate.  Senator  Charles 
Goodell  would  pass  a  milestone  In  his  coun- 
termarch toward  reelection  by  Introducing 
his  resolution  to  extricate  the  U5.  from 
Vietnam.  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr., 
President  Nixon's  nominee  for  the  Portas 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  would  explain 
his  stock  portfolio  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

On  the  House  side,  there  would  be  little 
business  on  the  floor  worth  remembering,  al- 
though Bob  Eckhardt  would  speak  briefly  for 
a  bin  to  revive  railway  passenger  service,  re- 
calling a  trip  through  the  Rockies  In  a  de- 
crepit Pullman  car  when  he  and  the  ancient 
porter  sought  to  raise  the  t«nperature  above 
freezing.  (In  some  ways,  the  House  floor  is 
nearly  as  removed  from  a  Congressman's 
hour-by-hour  concern  as  t;ie  Senate,  which 
by  custom  Is  never  called  anything  but  "the 
other  place."  Every  few  hoiu-s  the  bells 
would  ring  and  the  lights  flash  on  the  clock 
alwve  Sam  Houston's  portrait  behind  Eck- 
hardt's oval  desk,  and  the  Congressman 
would  scurry  over  for  a  quorum  call  or  a 
vote.  To  a  stranger  looking  down  from  the 
well-lnvlgllated  galleries — you  may  not  rest 
your  elbows  on  the  railings  or  take  notes — 
the  House  chamber,  in  Its  dim  red«  and 
browns,  suggests  a  railway  depot  of  the  last 
century  where  some  beserk  station  master 
Is  droning  about  legislation  rather  than 
train  schedules.) 

However,  the  action  was  dismissed  on  two 
grounds:  first,  aside  from  the  request  for 
identical  damsLges  caused  by  identical  con- 
duct, the  class  was  not  united  in  Interest; 
and  second,  maintenance  of  the  class  action 
would  deprive  members  of  the  class  of  other 
remedies  which  they  might  prefer  to  pursue 
against  the  defendant  or  against  the  mer- 
chants with  whom  they  had  dealt. 

Neither  of  these  grounds  Is  compelling.  The 
fact  that  Identical  damages  are  sought  for 
Identical  conduct  makes  a  case  more  suitable 
than  unsuitable  for  class  action  treatment. 
Furthermore,  class  members'  interest  In  pur- 
suing other  remedies  can  be  preserved  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  Judgment  In  a  class 
action  to  the  remedies  that  are  actually 
sought.  Hall  V.  Cobum  Corporation  Is  typical 
of  state  class  action  law. 

Similar  vmnecessaniy  restrictive  state  de- 
cisions can  be  found  In  Mississippi,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Massachusetts  and  Washing- 
ton. Other  states,  like  North  Carolina  and 
West  Virginia,  have  too  few  reported  cases  to 
predict  the  viability  of  a  consumer  class  ac- 
tion. In  these  jurisdictions  the  status  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  Is,  at  best,  luicertaln. 

In  some  states,  the  class  action  procedure 
Is  wholly  adequate.  I  have,  therefore.  In- 
cluded a  provision  In  my  bill  to  prevent  re- 
moval from  the  state  court  to  the  federal 
court  by  the  dependant  where  the  state 
forum  has  been  chosen.  It  provides: 

"This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit a  plaintiff  from  choosing  a  state  forum 
without  the  case  being  subject  to  removal  on 
grounds  of  federal  question  Jurisdiction  un- 
der TlUe  38,  SecUon  1441.  United  States 
Oode." 

The  election  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  pro- 
ceed In  either  the  state  or  federal  court  Is 
Just  what  Is  done  with  respect  to  in  per- 
ionam  maritime  claims  In  the  "savings 
clause  "  of  28  U.S.C.  Section  1333.  Removal 
under  SecUon  1441  Is  not  a  constitutionally 
compelled  but  a  prudential  disposition,  sub- 
ject to  whatever  qualification  Congress  may 
dictate. 

The  bill  provides  that  injured  consumers 
may  bring  class  actions  la  VS.  district  courts 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
Including  Federal  Rule  23,  the  most  modem 
class  action  procediue  In  the  United  States. 
These  class  actions  would  be  available  in 
transactions  affecting  Interstate  commerce 
where  violations  of  state  or  federal  consumer 
protection  law  have  occurred. 


The  proposed  law  dispenses  with  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  and  diversity  of  citizenship 
for  purptoses  of  class  actions.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  the  Implications  and  provisions  In 
detail : 

I  learned  stlU  more  about  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  caucus,  a  few  days  later,  when 
Eckhardt  sent  me  to  track  down  Represen- 
tative Morrl-s  Udall  of  Arizona.  To  talk  with 
Udall,  who  used  to  be  a  star  athlete,  you 
have  to  stay  in  motion.  First  he  would  lean 
against  the  marble  pillars  In  the  hallway 
outside  the  members'  entrance  to  the  House 
chamber  (suggestive,  In  Its  tawdry  ornate- 
ness,  of  a  Byzantine  seraglio) .  Then  some- 
thing would  happen,  Udall  would  dart  Into 
the  chamber,  where  a  debate  was  in  progress 
over  an  amendment  to  the  Wilderness  Act, 
and  after  a  bit  he  would  return  and  we 
would  move  out  on  the  porch  overlooking 
the  West  FYont.  On  the  run,  I  discovered  why 
UdEill  stood  as  a  test  candidate  for  the 
speakership  in  January  1969  agralnst  Speaker 
McCormack.  a  somewhat  quixotic  enterprise 
In  which  he  had  Eckhardt's  support.  Udall 
would  say  nothing  to  disparage  the  leader- 
ship, but  he  pointed  out  that  his  "Dear 
Democratic  Colleague"  letter  of  December 
26,  1968,  was  a  matter  of  record,  having  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times.  It  was.  In 
effect,  Udall's  platform,  and  It  spoke  for 
Eckhardt  and  others  In  declaring  that  the 
House  "con  and  should  be  a  source  of  In- 
novative programs"  and  that  "too  often 
House  Democrats  have  failed  to  extend  to 
our  newer  and  more  marginal  members  the 
kinds  of  recognition  .  .  .  that  would  give 
them  deserved  strength  In  their  consti- 
tuencies." 

Udall  cupped  his  hands,  forming  a  sort 
of  canyon.  "In  theory,"  he  said,  "when  the 
elections  come,  the  House  Is  supposed  to  have 
a  heavy  turnover" — he  swept  one  hand  over 
the  other.  Indicating  a  major  washout — 
"but  It  takes  a  real  flood — a  1964 — to  do 
that,  and  In  most  years  only  the  marginal  few 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  eighty  or  so,  are 
exposed  and  washed  away."  It  still  rankles 
with  House  activists  that  the  leadership  did 
so  little  to  protect  the  so-called  "Goldwater 
liberals"  elected  In  the  1964  landslide  from 
the  Inevitable  washing  avray  In  1966. 

In  the  speakership  race,  Udall  pleaded  for 
"constructive,  rational,  and  responsible  air- 
ing of  differences  In  caucuses."  He  got  * 
meager  flfty-elght  votes  on  the  secret  bal- 
lot, Indicating  to  at  least  one  of  his  staff 
members  that  "there  are  either  a  lot  of  secret 
sympathizers  with  the  seniority  system  or  a 
lot  of  liars."  But  combined  with  other  pres- 
sures, the  Udall  challenge  brought  more  al- 
terations, one  of  them  an  upgrading  of  the 
caucus.  It  now  meets  monthly,  not  sporad- 
ically as  under  Ray  bum,  and  It  debates 
Issues  rather  than  merely  ratifying  the  de- 
crees of  the  elders. 

The  change  Is  Important  to  Eckhardt  for 
with  most  of  the  Hard  Core  types  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Democrats'  loss  of  the  White 
House  last  year  drastically  changed  tbeAr 
role.  "Under  Kennedy  and  Johnson,"  Eck- 
hardt says,  "the  leadership  was  a  conduit  of 
Presidential  leadership  and  we  had  a  sense 
of  motion.  Nixon  exerts  little  or  no  pres- 
sure, and  with  White  House  pressure  off,  the 
committee  chairmen  are  more  lackadaisical 
and  Independent." 

Eckhardt  was  excited  by  what  happened 
In  the  mid-September  caucixs,  the  week  be- 
fore I  visited  his  office.  Representative  Jona- 
than Bingham  and  others,  with  Eckhardt 
playing  a  last-minute  parliamentary  role, 
managed  to  pass  a  resolution  directing  the 
committees  to  seek  legislative  goals  In  the 
1968  platforms.  The  coup  displeased  the  eld- 
ers, some  of  whom  tried  to  divert  the  attack 
from  the  Democratic  committee  moguls  to 
the  White  House.  "You  can  hear  the  old 
bulls  roaring  when  one  of  us  gets  up  In  the 
caucus,"  said  one  of  the  Hard  Core. 

It  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  Ezra  Schacht  of 
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Houston  one  momlng  that  Introduced  me 
to  the  full  range  of  a  Congressman's  labors 
In  ombudsmanship,  labors  Eckhardt  takes 
very  seriously.  Mr.  Schacht,  dressed  In  a 
natty  brown  suit  with  blue  pinstripes  and  a 
matchmg  striped  tie,  had  Just  delivered  cer- 
tain legal  papers  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
behalf  of  his  son,  who  Is  trying  to  appeal  a 
prison  sentence  for  antiwar  activity.  Danny 
Schacht,  a  young  electrical  engineer  working 
at  his  father's  plant,  had  acted  In  an  anti- 
draft  skit  outside  the  Houston  draft  Induc- 
tion center  two  years  before.  Several  nights 
later,  as  Eckhardt  summarized  the  story,  FBI 
agents  arrested  Danny  Schacht  and  charged 
him  with  violating  a  law  prohibiting  the  un- 
authorized wearing  of  a  military  uniform. 
In  May  1969,  the  sentence  was  upheld,  even 
though  young  Schacht's  lawyers  argued  that 
the  antidraft  theatrics  were  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment,  as  well  as  by  a  law  per- 
mitting an  actor  to  portray  a  soldier  "If  the 
portrayal  does  not  tend  to  discredit  the 
armed  forces." 

This  "exception  to  an  exception,"  as  he 
calls  it,  intrigues  Eckhardt.  With  his  aides 
Julius  GUckman  and  Chris  Little,  both  law- 
yers, he  discusses  the  Constitutional  Issue.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  accepts  Schacht's  appeal, 
he  decides,  he  may  submit  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  arguing  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
unconstitutional  If  the  theatrical  use  of  an 
Army  uniform  must  be  confined  to  skits  re- 
flecting credit  on  the  armed  forces. 

The  Schacht  case  Is  one  of  hundreds  that 
come  to  a  Congressman's  attention  every 
year,  making  his  oflBce  a  sort  of  ganglion 
where  the  nerve  fibers  of  governmental  re- 
lations meet.  The  mails  every  day  are  heavy, 
and  have  been  lor  three  years,  with  military 
problems — mainly  over  the  draft. 

I  asked  Eckhardt  for  other  examples  of  the 
ombudsman's  role.  Prom  the  files  he  brought 
out  several  worn  manlla  folders  concerning 
George  Vlnclu,  a  Houston  odd-jobs  man  who 
Joined  the  Army  in  1935 — thlrty-flve  years 
ago — and  still  seeks  back  pay  for  false  Im- 
prisonment. Recently.  Eckhardt  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  what  is  perhaps  the 
hundredth  letter  In  the  case,  calling  Vln- 
cln's  "the  most  shocking  bureaucratic  abuse 
that  has  ever  come  to  ray  attention.  "  Falsely 
accused  of  sodomy  while  In  the  g\iardhouse 
at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  In  1938,  Vlncln  served 
five  years  at  Leavenworth,  even  though  his 
key  accusers  admitted  lying.  His  thirty-year 
effort  to  clear  his  name  and  collect  back  pay 
Is  Incomplete:  he  has  a  pardon  signed  by 
President  Johnson,  who  took  a  personal  In- 
terest In  the  case,  but  still  lacks  the  back 
pay;  and  unless  the  Army  supports  private 
legislation  Eckhardt  has  Introduced  to  grant 
Vlncln  his  back  pay.  It  will  probably  fall. 
Vlncln.  Administrative  Assistant  Chris  Little, 
told  me,  once  flew  from  Houston  to  Wash- 
ington to  check  on  his  case.  "When  I  sent 
him  down  to  the  Army  liaison  office  he  took 
one  look  at  the  uniforms  and  fled  on  the 
next  plane." 

Krlstlna  Trultt,  Eckhardt's  tall  casework- 
er, handles  the  ombudsmanship  operation, 
which  ranges  from  cases  as  grim,  as  Vlncln's 
to  those  as  comic,  and  as  far  beyond  Eck- 
hardt's miracle-working  power,  as  that  of  the 
mother  who  recently  wrote  to  complain  that 
the  Air  Force  band  would  not  accept  her  son 
as  a  French  horn  player.  "I  can  certainly 
understand  your  keen  disappointment  that 
yoMi  son  was  not  accepted,"  Echhardt  wrote 
In  a  letter  of  skillful  Halm  Qlnott-llke  conso- 
lation. "After  doing  his  very  best  to  perfect 
his  skill  In  the  French  hom,  he  must  have 
been  crestfallen  that  he  was  not  choeen." 

Some  pleas  for  help  run  to  the  bizarre.  An 
Army  enlisted  man  who  has  be«i  In  and 
out  of  military  dispensaries  In  the  Par  East 
wrote  to  ask  Eckhardt's  advice  on  a  drug  to 
restore  his  sexual  powers  to  normal.  As  we 
talked  about  bureaucratic  mlx-upe  one 
morning,  a  Houston  lawyer  telephoned  to 
ask  the  Congressman's  help  In  speeding  home 
the  body  of  an  oU-rlg  operator  who'd  died 
Of  a  heart  seizure  in  Libya. 


"His  wife,"  Krlstlna  Trultt  explained, 
"asked  for  an  autopsy,  which  seems  to  have 
thrown  the  Libyan  government  Into  an  up- 
roar. She's  waived  the  request,  but  they  don't 
embalm  the  dead  In  Ubya."  At  the  State 
Department,  Krlstlna  found  an  olBoe  wholly 
concerned  with  American  deaths  abroad, 
which  for  a  $10  cable  fee  will  make  Inquiries, 
(Somewhere  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  diplo- 
matic establishment,  we  sjjeculated,  there 
must  be  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  death.) 

Every  Congressman  is  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other a  guardian  of  the  Danny  Schachts  and 
the  Vlnclns  and  others  who  rtm  afoul  of  the 
law  or  bureaurcracles,  but  I  had  the  feeling 
that  Eckhardt's  office  takes  Its  ombudsman- 
ship  almost  as  seriously  as  the  legislative 
process  Itself,  From  the  wall  near  Eckhardt's 
desk  stares  down  Eckhardt's  formidably 
bearded  great-great-grandfather,  Robert 
Kleberg,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Germany 
In  the  1830s,  seeking  he  said  "unbounded 
personal,  religious,  and  political  liberty"  and 
exjiecting  to  find  "In  Texas,  above  all  coun- 
tries, the  blessed  land  of  my  most  fervent 
hopes." 

After  lunch  that  day  came  the  lobbyists, 
two  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  discuss  Repre- 
sentative John  Dlngell's  bill  pending  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Eckhardt  Is  a  member,  to 
curtail  FCC  licensing  of  pay  television. 

As  the  staff  removes  the  dishes  and  glasses, 
Ek:khardt  explains  that  on  an  average  week 
like  this  one  he  may  see  perhaps  a  dozen 
lobbjrlsts  of  one  kind:  representatives  of  rail- 
way unions  who  are  quarreling  among  them- 
selves over  a  bill  to  adjust  the  retirement 
fund:  the  pay-televlslon  people:  the  Quakers, 
who  want  to  enlist  Congressional  help  for 
the  October  15  Moratorium. 

"When  I  came  to  Congress,"  he  recalls, 
as  we  wait  for  the  pay-TV  people,  "my  first 
reaction  was,  'There's  far  less  lobbying  here 
than  In  the  Texas  legislature,'  But  It's  only 
subtler — less  obtrusive,  more  professional. 
You  have  to  make  yourself  available  for  It. 
But  It  wasn't  that  way  in  Austin.  When  the 
Texais  House  would  adjourn  for  lunch  and 
the  big  doors  would  swing  open,  dozens  of 
lobbyists  would  swarm  outside,  waiting  to 
snare  you  for  lunch  if  you'd  go.  I  believe  a 
man  could  go  to  Austin  and  live  off  the  land 
for  the  whole  session.  You  had  to  hide  from 
them,  I  remember  I  was  eating  one  night 
with  my  family  at  a  place  in  Austin.  I  asked 
for  the  check  and  foimd  it'd  been  paid.  I 
looked  across  the  room  and  there  was  a  prom- 
inent lobbyist,  just  smiling  and  nodding. 
He  didn't  even  come  to  the  table.  'Is  he  a 
friend  of  yours.  Daddy?'  one  of  my  little  girls 
asked. 

"The  first  time  I  ran  for  the  Texas  legis- 
lature— It  was  1940.  I  was  just  out  of  law 
school  and  I  got  what  I  call  my  mandate 
from  the  people  to  practice  law  privately — 
old  man  Edmonds  Travis,  a  lobbyist  for  sev- 
eral Standard  Oil  subsidiaries,  told  me,  'Bob. 
what  you  do  U  you  attack  all  the  venal  in- 
terests except  one.  and  that's  where  you  git 
your  money.  You  attacked  them  all.'  As  a 
rale,  Capitol  Hill  lobbyists  make  themselves 
scarce,  usually  hole  up  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
gressional. The  key  point  of  contact  Is  usual- 
ly between  a  highly  Epeclallzed  lobbyist  and 
the  Epeclallzed  staff  jjeople  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee. Intimate  friendships  spring  up 
there — It's  the  rivet  point.  Friendships  that 
outlast  terms.  They  probably  have  a  greater 
Influence  on  legislation,  especially  If  It's  tech- 
nical." 

Mr.  Pleter  van  Beek,  who  has  come  to  talk 
with  Eckhardt  about  pay-televlslon,  turns 
out  to  be  a  vice  president  of  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation,  which  makes  the  signal-scram- 
blers for  pay-TV.  An  erect.  Chicago  Dutch- 
man with  darting  eyes,  a  clipped  moustache, 
and  a  manner  of  precise  speaking  to  go  with 
It,  he  looks  as  If.  transposed  to  the  days  of 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  he  had  just  stepped 
from  the  cockpit  of  a  Spitfire.  In  fact,  Mr. 
van  Beek  Is  a  bit  battle-shocked  from  the 


pay-televlslon  wars,  and  he  launches  Into  a 
resigned  and  rather  doleful  history  of  the 
effort  of  pay-TV  to  gain  Ucenslng  by  the 
PCC.  Anticipating  the  point.  Eckhardt  breaks 
In:  "You  really  want  me  to  do  nothing — 
right?"  Nothing,  that  Is,  about  the  DingeU 
bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Cconmlt- 
tee,  Eckhardt  knows  the  legislation,  which 
the  local  broadcasters  are  pushing  to  fore- 
stall a  potential  competitor.  Dlngell  him- 
self, as  Eckhardt  explained  later,  wants  to 
reserve  a  number  of  the  dwindling  VHP  fre- 
quencies for  noncommercial  uses,  but  his 
alms  and  those  of  the  commercial  broad- 
casters mesh.  A  glance  at  E^ckhardt's  mall  on 
the  subject,  which  was  plentiful,  indicated 
that  the  broadcasters  are  waging  a  fairly 
strenuous  campaign  for  the  Dingell  bill. 
"We  want  to  put  you  across  to  your  constit- 
uents." the  letters  say.  In  effect,  "and  please 
drop  In  for  a  live  Interview  next  time  you 
are  In  our  area,  but  be  sure  you  vote  right  on 
the  Dlngell  bill."  Eckhardt  concludes  the  In- 
terview with  Mr.  van  Beek  by  saying  that  he 
Is  "disposed"  to  vote  against  the  bill,  a  way 
Congressmen  have  of  signifying  hope  with- 
out airtight  commitment. 

Eckhardt  is  a  do-it-yourself  man  when  it 
comes  to  bill  drafting,  which  Is  usual  In 
a  chamber  where  it  Is  admitted  that  too  much 
legislation  Is  either  written  or  rewritten  un- 
der the  Influence  of  specialized  lobbies.  In 
recent  months,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  suddenly  developed  for  the  first  time  the 
practice  of  cosjKinsortng  legislation,  too, 
which  means  that  there  Is  a  constant  flood  of 
bills  begging  for  every  Congressman's  sig- 
nature, whether  he  knows  what's  In  the  bill 
or  not. 

Eckhardt  has  a  philosophy  about  writing 
legislation,  "For  Instance,"  he  said,  "Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society  legislation  suffered 
In  some  cases  from  the  fact  that  he  Is  what 
I  call  a  legislative  entrepreneur — result-ori- 
ented— not  a  craftsman.  Too  little  of  that 
legislation  was  governed  by  a  firm  view  of 
what  a  blU  Is  supposed  to  accomplish,  and 
how. 

"Look,  for  example,  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Economic  Opjxjrtunlty  Act  and, 
say,  the  Wagner  Act,  which  was  modeled  on 
a  functioning  New  York  law.  Congressional 
acts,  like  the  common  law,  oug^t  to  move 
carefully  from  precedent  to  precedent. 

"But  I'm  the  first  to  admit  that  It  Isn't 
easy  to  be  a  good  legislative  craftsman — 
not  with  twenty  thousand  or  so  bills  ctxnlng 
into  the  House  every  year.  That's  why  the 
committees  up  here  are  so  Important,  To 
survive  them,  a  bill  must  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  a  committee  and  surviving  a  com- 
mittee means  passing  muster  with  men 
who've  spent  ^  lot  of  time  mastering  the 
details  of  taxation,  say,  or  trade  regulation, 
or  judicial  procedure," 

("One  thing  you  ought  to  say  about  the 
House,"  I  was  told  by  one  of  Eckhardt's  col- 
leagues as  we  marched  through  the  cavern- 
ous corridor  that  joins  the  office  buildings 
to  the  House  chamber,  "Is  that  a  man's  com- 
mittee work  is  his  life  here,  if  he's  serious. 
The  real  legislative  craftsmen  are  in  this 
house.  Time  Is  so  short  that  when  someone 
Is  allowed  to  speak  he  usually  has  something 
to  say — not  like  the  Senate,  where  you  might 
hear  almost  any  Senator  talking  In  a  half- 
assed  way  about  almost  any  subject.  You 
won't  often  hear  It  over  here.  Too  little 
time.") 

Too  Uttle  time;  too  many  members.  Dur- 
ing a  week  of  prowling  through  the  U.5, 
House  of  Representatives  and  talking  with 
Bob  Eckhardt  about  his  Job,  these  are  the 
constant  refrains.  Because  of  them,  the 
House  is  a  pyramid  resting  on  Its  apex,  where 
legislation  Is  usually  marked  pass  or  fall  at 
a  narrow,  closely  confined  level.  During  the 
week  I  visited  In  Room  1741,  the  Commerce 
Cotnmlttee  was  meeting  almost  every  morn- 
Inc  to  cccnplete  the  drafting  of  a  complicated 
piece  of  airport  legislation,  and  although  the 
sessions  were  cloeed.  Its  fiJial  action  and  vo^ 
would  almoet  certainly  determine  the  bill's 
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fat«   on   the   House   floor.   "Back  In  Texas."  Inadequate.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission.  test  case  to  establish  the  rights  ot  the  many. 

Ecfch&rdt  told  me,  "a  committee  repon  might  lor  instance,  was  created  as  an  admlnisira-  The  amount  he  may  recover  Is  not  likely  to 

be  overthrown  or  not nobody  thought  very  tlve  agency  to  protect  the  consumer  against  pay  the  court  deposit — let  alone  the  lawyers 

much  about  It   Here  almost  never."  In  the  unlair  and   deceptive   trade   practices.   The  fee. 

House  conveyor  belt  for  legislation,  subcom-  Holland  Ftirnace  Company  case  lUustrates  Few  lawyers,  other  than  the  very  young 
mlttee  chairmen  defer  to  each  other,  com-  the  Inadecjuacy  of  this  protection.  and  Idealistic,  are  willing  to  endure  tlme- 
mlttees  to  subcommittees,  chairmen  to  sub-  In  December  1936.  the  company  agreed  to  consuming  litigation  for  a  $50  fee.  A  $200 
committee  chairmen,  and  the  House  as  a  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  consent  order  judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  a  powerful  de- 
whole  with  very  few  exceptions  to  Its  com-  against  certain  misleading  advertising  claims,  terrent  to  the  wrongdoer.  The  usury  laws 
mlttees    Often  bills  come  to  the  floor  under  The  proceedings  dragged  out  through   1954.  prove  this. 

so-called  "closed  nUes,"  with  amendments  Not  until  1958  was  a  cease  and  desist  order  in  a  study  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
bexred  Democratic  In  theory,  the  legislative  Issued.  This  prohibited  Holland  "from  engag-  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  It  was  con- 
process  Is  elitist 'n  practice,  mg  in  a  sales  scheme  whereby  Its  salesmen  eluded:   "The  number  of  consumers  having 

Bob    Eckhardt.    who    brought    an    expert  gained  access  to  homes  by  misrepresenting  no  redress  because  the   amount  lost  is  not 

knowledge  of  federal  labor  law  to  the  Hotiae,  themselves  as  official  Inpectors  and  heating  commensurate  with  the  attorney's  fee  constl- 

concentrates  In  the  fleld  but  doesn't  confine  engineers.   Having    gained   entry    they    then  tute  the  vast  majority."  Small  claims  gener- 

hlniself  to  It.  I  sat  In  late  one  afternoon  as  dismantled  furnaces  on  the  pretext  that  such  ally  do  not  warrant  individual  litigation  and 

he  and  his  aides,  GUckman  and  Little,  chewed  was   necessary    to   determine    the   extent   of  the  misbehaving  corporations  that  bilk   the 

over       Eckhardt's       "consumer-class-action"  necessary    repairs."    Holland    Furnace    Com-  consumer    know    It.     "In    many     Instances, 

bill    a  piece  of  legislation  reflecting  his  pas-  pany  Ignored  the  court  decree  enforcing  the  fraudulent  operations  carefully  avoid  cheat- 

slon  for  the  flne  points  of  federalism,  com-  cease  and  desist  order  and  was  heavUy  fined  ing  individuals  out  of  large  sums  of  money 

blned    with    his    interest    in    constimer   pro-  for  contempt  of  court  in  1965.  because  they  realize  that  no  one  bilked  out 

tectlon  ^^  '*  ttM&  takes  29  years  for  the  consumer  of  $50  Is  going  to  pay  a   lawyer   to  get  his 

"Today  "  he  told  me.  "It  costs  the  average  to  get  reUef .  there  Is  something  wrong  with  money  back,"  the  study  added, 

constimer  of   ^y    a  defective  box  of  break-  the  governmental  machinery  that  purports  As  we  have  Indicated,  state  laws  have  gone 

fast    cereal    so   much    In    legal    fees   that    It  to  afford  such  relief.  I  have  come  to   have  a  fair  way  to  devise   substantive   provisions 

would  be  sillv  to  sue  the  company  that  made  serious  misgivings  about  the  ordinary  poUc-  for  consumer  protection.  And  the  state  courts 

it    But  If  a  number  of  similarly  defrauded  mg  agencies'  ability   to  protect  the  people,  have  hewed  out,  by  common  law  process  and 

customers    could    pool  "their    resources    and  Administrative    budgets    and    personnel    are  statutory  Interpretation,  a  considerable  body 

br'na  a  siUt  underthe  more  liberal  federal  Umited,  and  the  agency,  so  to  speak,  stumbles  of  consumer  law.   But   the  processes  of  the 

ria^ action  rules  maybe  some  redress  would  over  *ts  own  processes.  Hurdles  and  barriers  state  courts  do  not  afford  effective  means  of 

J_  fnrtheominff  ""^   written   Into  agency   laws   by   lobbyists  permitting  many  persons  who  have  bought 

-ThT  victimized    consumer    ought    to    be  for  the  industries  controUed.  and  the  possum  from    different    agents    of    a    given    defend- 

ine    viCT.imix«^    I.A./         ^n.nt  Trhpn   h..'s  is  set  to  guard  the  chicken  coop.  ant.    or    from   the   same    agent    In    different 

*r'^.    ?  if  K     f^^    w  ^  ^   mS:e   of  ^^   ^^^^^   to  devise  legislation  that   will  transactions,  an  opportunity  to  lump  their 

yii^^^  ll:   ™ahi,.  Vjm  to^so  ^  ele-  "Of!'  'a  ^e  consumer  fleld.  I  have  kept  these  claims  together  so  as  to  have  a  large  enough 

"""'^""                                                     _  !  claim  to  finance  the  suit:  the  court 

ly    lu   i~f^'"'"^"''""""   ""'•"*":°    "   "  visage  the  existence  of  competing  Interests  costs   Involved,  the   lawyers'   fees,  and   costs 

law    You  °"?h^_  to_^%^^it„^,„**^  i,*  hJ..?^  ••  or  of  forces  which  are  otherwise  self-motl-  for  such   notices  as  must  be  printed. 


gajitly 
law    Y 

writing  a  whole  "«^,/«^f™^  .!^'  °L?^*„  vated.  And  It  must  supply  machinery,  readily  Therefore,  the  Consumer  Cliss  Action  Act 

.Eckhardt  s    ^ejl^ralUt    fastidiousness    onps  ^^  ^^^    ^  accomplish  the  public  purpose:  (HJI.   14585)    establishes  federal  policy  that 

fromevery  worti.)  the  protection  of  consumers  in  the  market-  this  machinery  shall  be   avalUble  through 

"But   isn't   the   problem   really    that   the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


courts  would  construe  the  '^^^^fTTft,^"         The  diffuse  Interest  of  the  purchaser  en-      procedure  for  joining  many  persons  In  class 


contains  the  gravamen  of  the 

,  v  ~     Ml  .^n  r.rr,iTT«m ""  "  ""*•  "-  hiAkes  ah  "act  in  defraud  of  consum- 

pass  anyway.  It  d  be  like  a  Mxon_  program  transaction  highly  profitable  when  repeated  ers  which  affects  commerce"  an  unlawful 
all  good  Intention  and  no  action.  thousands  of  times.  The  techniques  used  act  which  will  give  rise  to  a  civil  action 
By  6.30  p.m.  the  House  has  usually  aa-  ^^^^.  mdude  conditions  or  provisions  that  triable  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
jotirned  and  most  of  the  staff  have  leit.  ^^^  lUegal  or  unenforceable,  but  It  Is  sim-  states.  Such  suits  may  be  tried  without  re- 
Eckhardt,  Uttle.  and  Glickman  end  the  day  pjy  ^^^  practicable  for  the  single  purchaser  g^rd  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
by  deciding  that  OUOi^n  will  continue  to  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^^  ^^  AtU^nO.  of  consumers"  is  defined 
cor^ult  with  ^^^"^'^^'^^J^  °^^*',;!f'f  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  pracUcal  to  try  ^  including  two  distinct  things:  An  unfair 
is  also  interested  in  the  ^  "^"^^^^^f  8*^^^-  to  deUneate  all  the  t>-pes  of  practices  perpe-  ^r  deceptive  act  or  practice  as  the  Federal 
tion  for  consumers,  ^eeltiag  to  pool  thelJ  ^^^^^  ^^^iust  consumers  which  entail  fraud,  ^rade  Commission  Act  condemns  In  Section 
efforts  in  a  definition  of  f"«d  lar^  enough  deception,  overreaching,  and  vending  such  5(a)  (i);  and  an  act  which  gives  rise  to  a 
to  incorporate  state  1^7!''^^,^^'^^"^  shoddy  merchandise  as  to  breach  an  Implied  ^j,.,i  ^^,„^  ^^  ^  consumer  or  consumers  un- 
to oblige  Eckhardt  i^f«<^«^!^^,^2i  *^^j;i«v  ^^^^^^^y  that  the  merchandise  Is  suitable  for  ^„  ^^^^  statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the 
version   of  the   bUl   was  introduced   in   May  ^^  apparent   use.   NeiUier  Is   It  practical   to  benefit  of  consumers 

1969.  and  U  Eckhardt  and  his  cosponsors  are  establish   at   a   federal   level   an   entire   new  .                       f„rfo,„i  „„„-♦  „«„irf  „„„i„ 

luckT  either  the  Commerce  or  the  Judiciary  substantive  law  of  deceit.  And,  as  we  have  ,,,^^':'L^rtL   .t«f«  ^n   p^hT   th.   F^ll 

committee  or  both  will  arrange  hearings  for  ^^^     dependency    on    governmental    nurse-  !!',^!,*J  °^ '^U  fprf'  if  "^^^^ 

.      w...    /-.  1     .V,..-    n^r^r^Thc  ttfTPP  thp  fl Fst           . _. .      \    ....  i    \l      i»  i_  ji.111.  .!...««_«>  mahHer  that  the  federal  courts  apply  such 

the  blU.  only  th<^  ^^^  ^^;  th^  flr^  ^dlng  U  likely  to  result  In  dlsllU^lonment^  ,^^       ^  diversity  of  citizenship  ca^s   Thus. 

'^''^"'^Km     i^H    f  i^h^e  fuTu^t  \  '*'""'   '\  ^'    ^^"^^  }°        L   Hp^pl^i^l  the  court  In  any  suit,  is  dealing  with  a  defl- 

competlng  bills,  would  It  reach  the  itui  ugnL  statutory  and  common  law,  and  developing  k^h„  „#  i„ '.  .„  „  ^o„„„,  fr,  „,i,i.,v,   i*  1. 

...  \^ «!„♦  oi,  tYsr^^  Amp»H<^n'!  <;«>                          ..i-j.        ..v.      —11 ♦«  w„«i  Hit©  body  of  law  In  a  manner  in  which  it  Is 

of  legislative  conflict  as  most  Americans  see  concepts  of  the  duty   of  the   seller  to  deal  „„„,,.,♦„  '^  .^  h-.«i  ,„4h,  ..,,.,>,  i.™,    in,-,.™  •_ 

It  and  understand  It,  But  In  the  House,  that  fairly    In   the   marketplace-^x^ncepts   which  ^''"'!r,!nflmm«r  Tn  t>,P  „.t  ll\rV^tZ^l 

would  be  the  end.  not  the  beginning.  are  developing  in   the  courts  In  civil  cases  '^"^^'^f  h,«    *?.  I       S           L  ,               ^ 

and  in  Federfl  Trade  Commission  proceed-  '""^f  It  dlfflcult  for  the  court  to  proceed  ac- 

,          o     v/j       1     *  .»,^„i^  w-  <.«„^„,  cording  to  customary  practices.  For  Instance. 

(Prom  Trial  magazine,  April-May  19701  ings.  Such  development  should  be  encour-  coifllct-of-law  law  which  ordlnarllv  ap- 

FTDERA^  LrvxRAcr  t^me^  in  H  R  U5M  P"«^  ''^  adversity  cases  would  establish  the 

(By    US.   Congressman    Bos   Eckhabdt)  *Exlstlng  substantive  law  Is.  or  Is  becoming.  ^^^  applicable  to  any  body  of  facts  before 

Most  of  the  ereat  pillars  of  our  legal  sys-  adequate  to  protect  the  consumer's  Interest  the  court.                _          ^                 *,.  ..  ^^ 

'em    are    prcce'dural.    not   substantive— due  m   the  marketplace.  But  the   machinery   of  It  Is  very  Important,  however,  that  these 

process  equal  protection,  the  right  to  be  tried  protection  Is  not  adequate.  State  procedural  substantive  offenses    Initially  spelled  out  In 

by  one's  peers    Jast  s^  these  are  the  wheels  iaw  is  In  most  Instances  clumsy  and  antl-  f  f te  law,  be  considered  as  federal  offenses 

on    which    judicial    justice    rides,    there    are  quated.  T^f^^  ^.  * /^!^L?v'''\^'^  *^V^*  ^"^^ 

slmUar  wheels  that  keep  the  economy  rolling  As  we   have  already   Intimated,   the   main  pr  Jurisdiction  be  without  respect  to  amount 

with  a  degree  of  equity  and  fair  play — ooUec-  reason   why   consumers   cannot   be   properly  ^  controversy. 

tlve  bargaining,  commission  controls,  yard-  protected  under  existing  process  Is  that  their  Of  course,  suits  In  federal  court  on  dlver- 

Btlcks  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  individual  claims  are  too  small  and  they  can-  slty  of  citizenship  can  presently  be  tried  on 

(TVA>  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin-  not  be  aggregated   in  class  actions  in   most  the  basis   of  state  substantive  law.   just   as 

Utratlon   (RBA).  Instances    and    In    most    Jtirlsdlctlons.  suits   under  this   act  would   be  tried — with 

But  no  such  vehicle  for  justice,  equity,  and  Deceptive    advertising,    usurious    Interest  one  exception:  There  Is  no  requisite  of  Jurls- 

falr  play  exists  for  the  consumer.  Congress  rates,  overpriced  drugs  and  food,  and  adult-  diction   based  on   jurisdictional   amount   In 

has  the  means  of  making  one — one  that  Is  erated   meat  are  all  wrongs  Involving  small  this  act.  This  Is  Important  because  In  Syn- 

self-lnduced  and  seU-propelllng,  independent  amounts  of  money,  many  under  $200.  Very  ^er  v.  Harris.  89   S.  Ct.   1063    (1969).  It  was 

of  the  good   moUvatlons  and  energetic  ad-  few  would  be  large  enough  so  that  a  wronged  held  that  claims  of  the  Individuate  in  the 

ministration  of  a  commission.  As  Is  all  too  consumer  could  effectively  secure  his  rights  class  action  cannot  be  aggregated  toward  the 

well  known,  government  agencies  are  not  al-  through  the  law.  The  duped  consumer  Is  apt  $10,000  minimum, 

ways  energetic  and  prompt.  Relief  is  often  to  have  preclotis  Uttle  money  to  support  a  As  Is  well  known,  cases  come  Into  tlie  fed- 
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eral  court  through  two  doors:   (1)   diversity  to  the  speakership  he  must  play  conclUator.  bringing  of  the  case  »«^*  f«*"  f*"**!^!^ 

of  citizenship  with   a  $10,000  Jur'lsdlctloniU  When  Bob  Eckhardt  took  me  by  Mr.  Albert's  opens  up  a  flo<^  °i^Trm     "  STlt^S 

amount;  and  (2)   federal  question  jurlsdlc-  office.  I  found  the  Majority  Leader  a  friendly,  litigation  against  that  firm   '^'t^  »V6m^ 

^n.  to  tS^  laiter  type  of  lase  the    urlsdlc-  diminutive  man  with  twinkling  eyes  and  a  bad    publimy,    but     °!"1«5«^  "^^^."^^ 

tlonal  requisite  may  ^ply  but  the  statute  in-  soft  voice.  He  bristled  only  when  I  asked  him  Ward.  Such  «  P^jUlon  °J[  ^^^  J"^*^^^^" 

volved  Itself  may  waive  It.  That  Is  what  Is  the  usual  cUch6s  about  the  House— for  In-  vlte  politics  and  graft  In  the  governmental 

donp  here  stance,  that  It  has  become  a  leas  responsive  process. 

'The  Class  Action  BlU  will  allow  consumers  chamber  than  the  Senate.  The  same  situation  does  not  exist  in  the 
to^hfevTiustlce  In  f^eral  Murt  Tf^^  0«  the  Wednesday,  before  I  met  with  the  case  of  the  antitrust  laws.  There  a  federal 
c^a^Son'stiuUVelnSe^u^e  'L^^  Harxl  Core  in  Obey's  o^<^^^^^^^^^  "'^'.^^^^'^IT''''  """  "'  ''""  "" 
rigid  to  protect  legal  rlgh^.  ^  ^X  iS  t^e^stl  Sem^IucTat:  ^  S^'^^^^l^ed  under  the  Nixon 
Perhaps  the  most  noUble  failure  is  In  ^^  ^  ^  legislative  initiative  in  approach  is  further  defective  in  that  in- 
New  York  where  the  recent  case  of  Hall  v.  ^^^  ^^^^  Congress.  "You  oan't  understand  h^rent  In  it  are  the  same  defects  that  pres- 
Coburn  has  been  litigated.  ^^^  caucus  problem."  Eckhardt  explained,  ently  exist  In  dependence  upon  the  FT>C  as 
This  case  Involved  a  consumer  class  action  ..^^j^  yg^  understand  that  It's  the  only  the  consumer's  watchdog.  It  merely  utilizes 
against  a  finance  company  which  had  al-  hqusc  forum  where  people  who  think  as  I  the  Justice  Department  In  the  same  gen- 
legedly  violated  the  New  York  RetaU  Install-  ^,^_tiie  activists,  the  Impatient  younger  gral  way  that  present  law  utilizes  the  Trade 
ment  Sales  Act  by  using  contracts  printed  In  members— have  a  potential  majority."  The  commission.  Of  the  two,  the  Commission  Is 
less  than  8-polnt  type.  The  NAACP  Legal  powerful  committee  chairmen  despise  the  better  staffed  and  better  versed  in  the  sub- 
Defense  Fund  sought  refund  of  the  service  caucus  "Do  you  know  the  difference  be-  .get  matter  than  the  Department, 
charge,  a  statutory  penalty,  on  behalf  of  all  tween  a  caucus  and  a  cactus?"  one  asked.  ^he  Federal  Trade  Commission  receives 
consumers  who  had  signed  smaU-type  con-  „j^  ^  cactus,  the  pricks  are  aU  on  the  out-  9  qqo  complaints  a  year.  They  are  able  to  In- 
tracts  prepared  and  repurchased  by  Coburn  ^i^^-  Knowing  as  they  do  that  the  Insurgents  vestlgate  only  one  out  of  eight  or  nine.  Of 
Corporation  within  the  period  of  the  statute  ^^^j  to  use  the  caucus  to  bring  pressure  on  tjje  10%  or  so  that  are  investigated,  not  even 
of  limitations.  them  the  committee  chairmen  yearn  for  the  Q^g  m  ten  restUts  in  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
The  Longworth  Building,  where  Eckhardt  oi^  days  when  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  con-  ^o  make  that  kind  of  record,  the  FTC  has 
parks  his  bike  every  day  for  a  quick  elevator  trolled  It.  fearing  that  It  would  develop  Into  ^^qq  people,  Including  500  lawyers  and  a  $14 
ride  to  the  seventh  floor.   Is  one  of  three  a  scene  of  family  quarrels  among  Democrats,  mnuon  budget. 

House  office  buildings.  Its  offices  are  arranged  especially  over  civil  rights.  ^he  Administration  proposes  to  allow  the 
four-square  about  a  courtyard  planted  with  several  months  after  my  bill  was  Intro-  justice  Department  to  receive  complaints, 
three  forlorn  rows  of  shubs.  and  looking  duced,  the  President  endorsed  generally  the  investigate  each  one  of  them,  and  then  de- 
down  from  a  fourth-floor  window  you  half  concept  of  class  actions  and  subsequently  ^^^^  whether  to  bring  suit.  It  may  be  argued 
expect  to  see  a  queue  of  prisoners  taking  the  introduced  his  own  legislation,  HJl.  14931  ^j^^t  the  existing  attorneys  can  do  the  Job 
air,  and  S.  3201.  I  submit  the  NUon  bill  is  itself  ^f  investigating  and  bringing  suit.  Yet  one 
On  this  morning,  the  Hard  Core  were  unfair  and  deceptive  to  the  public.  In  theory  jjgg^  Qnjy  examine  the  record  from  the  hear- 
meetlng  in  the  offices  of  Representative  Dave  ^  purports  to  establish  a  buyer's  blU  of  ^^gg  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Obey  of  Wisconsin,  a  newcomer  whose  office  rights.  In  fact,  it  attempts  to  sell  to  the  buy-  fg^  the  Justice  Department  to  see  how  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  peace  emblems  and  gj,  a  bill  of  goods.  It  lulls  the  public  into  jjepartment  is  already  overburdened  and  un- 
antl-DDT  posters,  and  whose  credentials  no  thinking  thev  wlU  be  protected.  derstaffed.  The  consumer  will  pay  the  price, 
doubt  permitted  him  quicker  entree  Into  Under  the  Nixon  approach,  no  action  may  ^he  Justice  Department,  if  we  are  to  be 
the  inner  cells  of  House  liberalism  than  Eck-  ^e  brought  by  an  Individual  or  a  class  until  realistic,  will  have  to  establish  priorities, 
hardfs.  In  fact.  Eckhardt  Is  the  only  South-  ^^j^g  government  has  successfully  terminated  They  wUl  have  to  decide  what  they  consider 
emer  In  the  Hard  Core.  Others — Represents-  j^g  ^^^  lawsuit.  There  Is  no  precedent  In  the  important  or  unimportant — and  its  priorities 
tlve  Ed  Koch  of  New  York.  Abner  Mlkva  of  annals  of  federal  legislation  for  this.  The  may  not  always  coincide  with  those  of  the 
nilnols.  Patsy  Mink  of  Hawaii,  Brock  Adams  government    would    decide    which    private  victimized  consumer. 

of  Washington— have  some  seniority  behind  rights    are    to    be    enforced.    The    Attwney  ^he  small  consumer  stands  to  benefit  least 

them  but  not  enough  to  be  part  of  the  com-  general  and  FTC  stand,  as  It  were,  like  traf-  j^om  this  provision.  Poor,  uneducated,  and 

mlttee  estabUshment  that  runs  the  House.  ^^   policemen,   giving   the   green   signal   to  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  government  to  be- 

Gatherlng  In  Obeys  office,  the  regulars  Joke  ^^^              ^j  would-be  Utlgants  and  the  red  g^  ^th  he  probably  will  have  little  success 

^J^y^il^t^'f'^'^.''*  .?^.^^l"T^^  *"/!"%    \;^  signal  to  others.  ^i  convincing  an  agent  of  the  federal  gov- 

clvll  libertarian  s  delight  from  the   Ju^lce  .^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  serious  constl-  emment  by  letter  or  In  person  that  he  has  a 

Department.  Koch  complains  that  post  offices  tu^.jQjjj^j  question  here  Involving  procedural  valid  case.  If  the  small  consumer  cannot  get 

in  his  district  are  dumping  his  news  letters  ^^^  process.  Can  government  estabUsh  that  the  Department  of  Justice  to  seek  relief  for 

and    asks   what    the    others   do    about    that  ^^^ J^^   j^^^ts  are  prohibited  and  that  their  ^Im.  he  Is  left  with  very  little  means  of  help 

problem.  Patsy  Mink,  just  back  from  Hawaii,  ^mmlsslon  may  result  in  civil  liability  but  under  the  Nixon  approach, 

takes  a  good  bit  of  ribbing  about  her  new  ^  ^^        ^^    ^  ^^  ^^jured  The  only  way  that  some  may  get  action 

district,  now  mainly  agricultural.    Boy.  am  I  ^^^^  wrongful  act  which  the  government  may  be  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  represent  them 

going  conservative,    she  says,            ^      ^^     ^  chooses  to  single  out?  before  the  Department  of  Justice.  Thus,  a 

TTie  hard  core  Is  representative,  I  Bothered  ^          ^^  ^^^  ^j  consumers  affected  consumer  may.  in  effect,  have  to  press  his 

as  I  listened  to  the  discussion,  of  a  certain  proscribed  activity  of  fraud,  deceit  case  twice:  once  before  the  Justice  Depart- 

^'^"^K  ?H   y°"°8*''    '!^'°' *^t?^    "^^^Hn'  or  oven-eachlng  would  constitute  a  class  of  ment  or  the  KTC  and  then  again.  If  he  Is 

Who  hold  «^^'°;,?^;°^'^"J?fi^f,f«^!^"°"  persons   whose  rights  under  the  law  have  lucky,  before  the  court, 

but  believe  f^^„V^Xf?^Tnp^pn^^K  thiv  been  Invaded.  But  the  violation  of  the  right  But  who  Is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  hire 

h^r^7«^e  V  on^e  S^hlD '    a  ^  ot  any  one  of  them  gives  rise  to  a  remedy  a  lawyer  to  press  his  case  with  the  JusUce 

^iTpni^FJirh^rrir.,  rli^^l^'a  ce^t^  s^^Jert  to  the   discretionary   action  of  the  Depar^ent:     (1)    A    competing   seUer    who 

K!L,'  nf^^T^s^kPr  M^^ack  ^he  Depkri^ment  of  Justloe  in  bringing  a  gov-  wolild  like  to  open  the  gate  to  civil  UtlgaUon 

^^^nri^di^«  nS  of  ^he^^'  who  eri^ental  action  against  the  offender.  against  his  competitor,  or  (2)  any  seUer  who 

rs"?ammL'T^e?S  t  tht  oldTenUe°  For  Instance,  suppose  Montgomery  Ward  ^ould  like  to  keep  the  gate  closed  to  Utiga- 

man  with  the  gaping  mouth  who  sits  behind  and  Sears  Roebuck  both  manufacture  chain  tion  against  him? 

the  President  durlne  tolnt  sessions   U  agreed  saws  whose  lubrication  systems   are  so  de-  The  consumer  himself  Is  the  last  pereon 

Sbr^apSd^ln-the^brgaL^He  fective   that   the   links   wear   out   and   tte  Ukely  to  be  ^P^^^^  ^^°^f  , '^'^.^ 

l7  pre^cupled.  they  complain.  Wl^house-  chains  fall  apart  at  a  time  far  short  of  the  the  Department  of  Justice-and  U  I  submit, 

keeping   matters   like   the   controversial   ex-  warranty.  By  seUlng   the  saws  under  such  the  last  person    Ikely  to  get  i^^^j^- 

tension  of  the  Capitol  West  Front.  Improving  warranties.  exacUy  the  same  breach  of  duty  This    proposition    Is    ^o^^fltf^f  "'"t,^' 

the  food  service  In  the  various  dining  rooms,  has  been  committed  against  the  purchasers  precedented.  The  govenmient  ^^f  ^esita^ 

and  placating  House  employees.  (If  Mr.  Mc-  of  both  companies.  But  the  Attorney  Gen-  In  the  past  to  Protect  the  small '^«;^^  ^g^^^ 

Cormack  Is^mewhat  remote  from  the  in-  oral  chooses  to  sue  only  Sears  Roebuck.  THe  Antl-pollutlon    violations    and    civil    rights 

fighting   on    national    Issues,    he   perks    up  Attorney  General,  under  the  act.  can  thus  violations  are  recent  examples, 

at  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder  or  discontent  choose  which  potential  civil  litigants,  whose  The  people  best  able  to  protect  the  rights 

in  the  h(msehold.  When  one  fairly  prominent  rights  have  been  Invaded,  win  have  remedy,  of  the  consumer  are  the  constimers  them- 

Mldwest  Democrat  joined  several  others  In  If  this  Is  not  actually  unconstitutional,  selves.    The    government   can    h^p    but   it 

speaking  about  the  treatment  of  the  dining  It  U  a  policy  which  Is  most  reprehensible,  should  not  be  able  to  prohibit  That  u  wny 

room    employees     he    was    startled    by    the  one   which   U   conducive  to   official   oorrup-  our  bill  aUows  class  actions  directly   with- 

Speakers    response.    "After    the    speech,    he  tion.  out  government  Interference, 

telephoned  to  say  that  he's  with  us  and  fol-  -nie  hypothesis   assumes   a  defective  lu-  The  potential  of  delay,  though,  remains 

lowed  It  up  with  a  meeting  and  other  phone  bricatlon  system  and  a  violation  of  law.  But  the  greatest  drawback  In  the  Administration 

calls     You    know    why?    It    there    were    an  m  any  actual  cases  this  question  cannot  be  approach.  The  complaint  must  come  In.  be 

employees'  demonstration,  he's  the  one  who'd  determliied  until   after   trial.   Suppose   the  considered.  Investigated,  sent  up  for  furthw 

be    embarrassed")     Majority    Leaders    Carl  allegations   upon   which   a   case   must   rest  action,    and   then   P^^^^^'^^^    'T'^r^ 

Albert.  McOormack's  deputy.  Is  suspected  of  cannot  be  sustained  in  either  the  a«e  of  Just  a*  in  'l^  «*»  °' ^' ^J^  °  ,^v- 

secret  sympathies.  But  as  the  heir-apparent     Montgomery   Ward  or   Sears   Roebuck.   The  takes  time.  In  a  case  before  tiie  FTC  Involv 
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ing  tbe  Crawford  CorporaUon  and  Interloclc- 
Ing  directorates  In  the  prefabricated  housing 
Industry,  the  case  was  dropped  on  April  4. 
1969.  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  de- 
fendant had  withdrawn  from  the  prefabri- 
cated housing  business  In  the  early  months 
of  1964.  ave  years  earlier. 

In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  av- 
erage time  lapse  Is  four  years,  with  two  years 
of  investigation  and  two  years  of  prosecution 
la  the  central  office.  Until  the  end  of  that 
period,  there  Is  no  halt  upon  the  activities 
of  the  company.  The  Justice  Department, 
with  far  less  resources  devoted  to  consimier 
affairs  than  the  FTC.  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
even  that  degree  of  promptness. 

The  Consumer  Class  Action  Act  would  al- 
low a  group  or  class  of  consumers  to  sue  the 
defendant  directly.  This  approach  needs  no 
goverimient  subsidies  to  pay  for  It.  It  needs 
no  department  to  administer  it.  In  contrast, 
the  Administration  bill  not  only  will  require 
lawyers.  Investigators,  and  economists,  all 
paid  for  by  the  government,  but  it  also  will 
require  two  lawsuits  where  one  Is  sufficient. 
The  federal  courts  are  already  overburdened 
and  It  malces  little  sense  to  have  the  govern- 
ment institute  one  lawsuit  and  then  the  In- 
dividual litigate  the  same  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent suit  later. 

Some  reconciliations  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches are,  however,  quite  possible  and,  I 
think,  desirable. 

The  framework  of  legislation  recommended 
In  the  President's  consumer  repxart  could  be 
Implemented  by  legislation  In  Section  4  of 
H-R.  14585.  There,  the  first  type  of  "act  in 
defraud  of  consumers"  Is  defined  as  "an  un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice  which  Is  un- 
lawful within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act."  We 
would  Invite  the  use  of  this  definition  as  a 
legislative  vehicle  to  provide  private  citizen's 
rights  to  bring  action  In  a  federal  court  to 
recover  damages  as  a  result  of  the  several 
specific  fraudulent  or  deceptive  activities 
which  we  understand  the  Justice  Dept.  to  be 
framing. 

In  this  section  of  the  bill  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, arguendo,  that  there  Is  merit  to  the 
President's  rationale  expressed  in  the  con- 
iumei  message:  "The  It^latlon  I  will  pro- 
pose will  be  of  sufficient  scope  to  provide  sub- 
stantial protection  to  consumers  and  of  suffi- 
cient specificity  to  give  the  necessary  ad- 
vance notice  to  businessmen  of  the  activities 
to  be  considered  Illegal." 

Yet,  under  our  apjproach,  we  have  defined 
"unfair  or  deceptive  practice"  as  any  act  or 
practice  which  la  imlawful  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5(a)  fl)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  There  Is  an  existing  body 
of  law  compiled  over  a  55-year  period,  con- 
sisting of  thousands  of  Commission  decisions, 
which  defines  these  terms.  In  addition,  over 
800  court  opinions  have  been  rendered  which 
Interpret  the  act.  With  this  backlog  of  cotirt 
and  agency  interpretation,  there  la  consider- 
able guidance  available  for  interpreting  "un- 
fair and  deceptive." 

The  eleven  specific  acts  of  the  Administra- 
tion bill  cannot  call  upon  this  vast  body  of 
common  law  for  Interpretation.  It  further 
cannot  reach  all  of  the  practices  which  our 
broader  definition  would  reach.  Collection 
practices,  chain  referrals,  free  gimmick  trans- 
actions, and  usurious  credit  terms  are  Just 
some  of  the  practices  that  will  not  be 
covered. 

In  conclusion,  HJl.  14585  affords  an  ex- 
tremely practical  and  effective  way  of  estab- 
lishing a  strong  body  of  consumer  law.  It 
acts  pragmatically  under  existing  law,  per- 
mitting a  common  law  approach  for  remedy- 
ing and  curbing  overreaching  In  the  market- 
place. It  does  not  attempt  to  anticipate  in 
exquisite  detail  every  fraud  or  act  of  over- 
reaching which  might  give  rise  to  a  consumer 
claas  action.  But  sine*  It  a<lopt8  state  law 
as  federal  law.  It  gains  aU  of  the  specificity 
Of  existing  statutory  and  common  law  appli- 
cable to  the  facts :  The  businessman  has  no- 


Uce  of  what  activities  are  to  be  considered 
illegal  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  he 
has  such  notice  In  a  case  which  is  in  federal 
court  on  the  basis  of  diversity  of  citizenship. 
It  la  the  sponsors'  hope  that  this  bill  will 
afford  an  opportunity,  on  a  nonpartisan  basis, 
for  Congress  to  give  the  consumer  what  he 
has  long  needed — a  fair  break  in  his  day-to- 
day dealings  In  the  marketplace.  It  Is  not 
only  the  consumer  that  needs  the  assurance 
of  the  fairness  of  the  marketplace  but  also 
the  vast  majority  of  merchants  who  do  deal 
fairly.  The  good  reputation  of  the  market- 
place Is  essential  to  a  healthy  free  competi- 
tive economy. 


HOW  TO  WRECK  A  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  that  unit's 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  I 
have  been  concerned — as  have  other 
members  of  the  committee — with  the 
increasingly  heavy  use  of  national  park 
areas  throughout  our  country.  I  was 
deeply  Interested  by  a  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  this  problem  by  Tom  Milhgan. 
northern  district  ranger,  at  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park  in  northwest  Wyo- 
ming. 

Ranger  Milllgan's  statements  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  interested 
in  preserving  our  great  outdoor  heritage. 

The  story  I  refer  was  published  in  Look 
magazine  for  June  16,  1970. 

The  article,  written  by  Christopher  S. 
Wren,  points  out  that — 

A  difficult  decision  has  been  reached  that. 
If  national  parks  are  to  survive,  the  way 
they  are  vised  will  have  to  change. 

To  those  who  have  some  familiarity 
with  this  question,  it  is  vital  that  the 
proper  amount  of  planning  be  accom- 
plished now  by  both  UJS.  Forest  Service 
personnel  and  National  Park  Service 
staff  to  make  the  wise  use  of  forest  serv- 
ice lands  adjacent  to  the  most  popular 
national  park  areas  for  overnight  camp- 
ing. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  providing  over- 
night accommodations  that  the  pressure 
in  our  national  parks  in  greatest. 

I  am  encouraged  by  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  believe  that  the 
national  forests  can  and  will  provide  an 
effective  way  to  relieve  these  park  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "How  To 
Wreck  a  National  Park,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  To  Wreck  a  National  Park 
(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Once,  the  National  Park  Service  had  to 
hustle  for  customers  Now  It  doesn't  quite 
know  how  to  keep  them  away.  Last  year, 
164  million  visits  were  paid  to  the  national 
parks  (many  of  them  repeats  by  the  same 
people),  but  such  rampant  popularity  Is 
enough  to  erode  the  park  wilderness.  Wy- 
oming's Grand  Teton  National  Park  alone 
drew  3,134.000  visits— 00  percent  of  them 
crammed  between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor 
Day. 

Still  more  visitors  are  expected  this  year. 
Tom  Milligan,  northern  district  ranger  at  the 
Grand  Tetons,  worries  that  the  hordes  of  va- 
cationers may,  by  sheer  numbers,  crush  the 
fragile  ecology  he  and  other  rangers  are 
pledged   to   preserve.    "Maybe   someday,"   he 


half-Jokes,  "well  have  to  build  a  fence,  taste- 
fully, around  a  moose.  We'll  label  it  moose 
and  tell  you  what  camera  exposure  to  shoot." 

A  love  of  the  outdoors  tempted  Tom  Milli- 
gan to  take  the  job.  He  had  smoke-Jumped 
lor  the  Forest  Service  before  earning  his  B.8. 
In  wildlife  management  at  the  University  of 
Montana  in  1953.  He  stayed  on  as  a  smoke- 
Jumper  foreman  until  he  married  in  1957 
and  Joined  the  National  Park  Service. 

Milligan  is  at  ease  in  the  woods.  Out  fish- 
ing in  a  remote  corner  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  In  1959,  he  was  mauled  by — and 
fought  off — a  grizzly  bear.  But  the  trout 
were  biting,  so  he  patched  himself  up  and 
stayed  out  with  his  pregnant  wife  to  fish 
three  more  days. 

To  cope  today,  Milligan  says,  a  ranger 
needs  sociology  far  more  than  backwoods 
savvy.  Yet  he  can  never  entirely  please  the 
public  and  still  save  the  park.  "Parks  are 
going  to  have  to  become  a  privilege,  not 
something  you  Just  take  for  granted."  Milli- 
gan predicts.  Until  then,  he's  got  his  hands 
full. 

"Up  to  ten  years  ago,"  recalls  Tim  Milli- 
gan, "the  parks  were  proud  of  people  com- 
ing to  visit.  Today,  there's  too  many  people. 
You  can't  conserve  and  preserve  under  the 
present  system  with  such  a  mass  of  people. 
We're  batting  our  heads  against  the  wall,  but 
part  of  the  fun  Is  In  batting" 

Park  attendance  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  decade,  though  only  ten  per- 
cent of  the  system  so  far  Is  overcrowded. 
Still,  during  the  summer  months,  conges- 
tion becomes  desperate,  not  Just  in  Grand 
Teton,  but  also  in  the  equally  popular  Yo- 
semlte.  Yellowstone,  Great  Smoky  and 
Shenandoah  national  parks.  Officials  had 
hoped  the  $7  annual  admission  fee  might  cut 
down  casual  visits.  It  sometimes  makes  mat- 
ters worse  Tom  Milligan  explains:  "A  man 
comes  with  his  family  and  pays  the  seven 
dollars  and  then  Is  told  there's  no  room.  He 
thinks  he  Is  entitled  to  stay  overnight." 

Since  1916,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  labored  under  a  conflicting  mandate 
"to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  fu- 
ture generations."  The  resulting  confusion 
between  preservation  and  use  has  given 
park  rangers  who  run  the  73  natural,  170  his- 
torical and  34  recreational  areas  a  split  per- 
sonality. 

George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr..  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  argues  It  Isn't  really 
people  who  clog  the  parks:  "It's  the  stuff  peo- 
ple have — cars,  trailers,  campers,  boats — 
that  creates  the  jam.  There's  too  much  para- 
phernalia In  the  parks." 

The  mechanical  tonnage  in  summer  transit 
becomes  awesome.  Rangers  at  Grand  Teton, 
who  on  occasion  let  in  blocs  of  vehicles  free 
Just  to  clear  the  highway,  get  headaches 
from  the  exhaust.  Campgrounds  are  trans- 
formed Into  aluminum  cities  and.  when 
the  electrical  overload  blows  out  fuses,  resi- 
dents complain  to  rangers  that  their  electric 
blankets  won't  work. 

More  roads,  more  sewage  plants  and  more 
campgrounds  would  have  to  be  carved  out  of 
wilderness  to  meet  Just  the  present  demand. 
Conceivably,  the  entire  park  system  might 
end  up  under  asphalt.  The  National  Park 
Service  Isn't  about  to  do  that.  Less  than  one 
percent  of  Grand  Teton's  303.174  acres  is  In 
campgrounds.  "If  we  were  to  double  our 
camping  space."  says  Chief  Ranger  Frank 
Betts,  "next  year  we'd  be  Just  as  crowded. 
We  can't  ruin  what  this  place  was  set  aside 
for  Just  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  now." 

Hartzog  insists  that  national  parks  are 
not  meant  to  be  way  stations:  "You  can't  ful- 
fill the  demand  for  recreational  camping  In 
the  national  parks.  We  should  offer  a  range 
of  camping  experience  and  not  try  to  meet 
tbe  entire  demand. 

"Parks  are  not  for  all  people  for  all  pur- 
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poses  at  all  times.  There's  a  need  for  outdoor 
recreation  involving  a  whole  gamut  of  games. 
But  you  wouldn't  go  to  Yosemlte  to  play 
baseball,  although  baseball  Is  a  worthwhile 
endeavor.  You  don't  put  the  bathtub  in  the 
living  room." 

.  Vacationers,  afraid  of  being  bored,  do  pack 
ftlong  almost  everything  but  the  family 
bathtub.  Paradoxically,  the  most  crowded 
parks  are  still  under-used.  At  Grand  Teton, 
rangers  estimate  that  barely  two  percent  of 
the  tourists  venture  further  than  a  quarter- 
mile  from  the  road. 

The  prospect  of  all  those  people  really 
getting  out  of  their  cars  and  tramping  the 
back  trails  isn't  particularly  inspiring  either. 
An  outhouse  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  sum- 
mit of  14,495-foot  Mt.  Whitney  In  Sequoia 
National  Park  to  accommodate  the  waves  of 
climbers.  Even  Grand  Teton's  remote  Lake 
Solitude  has  become  polluted  from  horseback 
traffic. 

Rangers  have  waged  running  campaigns 
against  littering  and  vandalism.  But  what  if 
tourists  no  longer  drop  candy  wrappers  on 
Yellowstone's  nature  trails  or  fling  beer  cans 
over  Grand  Canyon's  rim  Just  to  watch  them 
fall?  What  if  tourists  no  longer  filch  rare 
wood  from  the  Petrified  Forest  or  chisel 
their  initials  into  national  monuments?  The 
crowds  will  still  get  larger.  "If  you  follow  the 
projected  lines  In  population  growth  and 
park  visitation,"  says  George  Hartzog,  "there 
comes  a  time  when  you  will  have  to  say — 
no  more  jjeople." 

The  National  Park  Service  has  concluded 
that  depending  upon  the  park,  regulation  is 
the  only  alternative  to  ruin.  Overnight 
camping  fees  are  being  Imposed  this  yees, 
more  to  encourage  private  competition  out- 
side the  parks  than  to  earn  money.  Camping 
Is  now  limited  In  duration,  and  may  eventu- 
ally be  by  reservation  only.  New  campground 
construction  has  stopped.  Some  cam|>grounds 
have  been  redesigned  with  fewer  sites  to 
preserve  privacy.  Primitive  mountain  chalets 
are  being  considered  as  replacements  for 
back-country  camping. 

Though  some  traffic  congestion  has  been 
relieved  by  making  roads  one-way,  as  In 
Yosemlte,  park  officials  agree  that  someday, 
private  vehicles  may  have  to  be  eliminated 
altogether.  "The  time  has  come  for  more 
than  roads  and  automobiles,"  says  Hartzog. 
"You  let  visitors  use  other  means  that  put 
them  Into  the  park  experience  directly."  Un- 
der discussion  are  monorails,  tramways, 
minibuses  and  even  hydrofoils  and  helicop- 
ters that  will  shuttle  visitors  from  peripheral 
parking  lots  into  the  p>ark  Itself.  Those  look- 
ing only  for  amusement  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  to  less  fragile  areas  like  the  national 
seashores. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  also  trying 
to  bring  more  business  into  Its  sizable  ur- 
ban-i>ark  holdings,  particularly  from  people 
who  couldn't  visit  a  wilderness  area.  Just 
outside  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Service  runs 
a  farm  of  pre-tractor  vintage,  to  which  It 
buses  ghetto  children.  It  Is  now  pioneering 
a  nature  center  in  a  Washington  low-lnoome 
housing  development. 

A  difficult  decision  has  been  reached  that. 
If  national  parks  are  to  survive,  the  way  they 
are  used  will  have  to  change.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  a  bad  thing.  A  tourist  who  has 
to  leave  his  camp>er  or  mobile  home  In  a  lot 
outside  the  park  may  leave  his  blg-clty  nerves 
there  as  well.  When  he  is  alone,  he  will  .pnd 
the  time  to  comprehend  the  primitive  beauty 
and  tranquility  that  caused  the  national 
parks  to  be  set  aside  for  future  generations  In 
the  first  place. 


ILL  TREIATMBNT   OF  POW'S 
IGNORED  AT  HOME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  month's 
edition  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  magazine  contains  an  article  con- 


cerning our  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  appeal  for  international 
Justice  held  in  Constitution  Hall  last 
month. 

North  Vietnam  does  respond  to  Ameri- 
can pressure  for  information  about  our 
POW's  and  MIA's.  Articles  such  as  this 
one  help  to  bring  the  plight  of  these  men 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
and  help  to  increase  the  pressure  on 
Hanoi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Unknown  Mkn:  Iix-Tseatko  POW's 
Ignobeo  at  Home — Senate  Dovxs  and  Labgx 
MAjoarrY  of  Press  Whj,  Not  Condemn  In- 
humane Treatment  bt  North  Vietnam — 
Public  Outcry  Seen  Only  Hope 

(By  Heather  David) 
(Note. — Heather  David,  military  repwrter 
for  the  Falrchlld  Publishing  Company  at  tbe 
Pentagon,  was  one  of  a  small  number  of  re- 
porters to  travel  with  Itoss  Perot  on  his 
chartered  Jet  flight  to  Viet  Nam  to  seek  help 
for  American  POWs.  She  has  also  talked  with 
tbe  wives  of  captured  Americans,  and  those 
organizations  seeking  to  help  with  this  prob- 
lem.) 

In  times  of  often  violent  public  demon- 
strations throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
surprismg  that  a  peaceful  demonstration  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  even  though  it  drew  a 
crowd  of  almost  4,000  people,  failed  to  make 
headlines. 

But  It  was  a  meeting  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  people,  most  especially  the  1,000 
attending  relatives  of  American  servicemen 
who  may  be  prisoners  of  war  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong. 

The  apathy  of  the  press,  particularly  net- 
work television,  was  disheartening  to  those 
who  sponsored  the  meeting.  While  the  net- 
work crews  were  present,  little  or  no  cover- 
age was  aired. 

A  spoke»nan  for  Senator  Bob  Dole  (R, 
Kans. ) ,  who  organized  the  rally  for  the 
POW's  told  us  "unfortunately  people  are  Just 
shying  away  from  the  prisoner  of  war  issue. 
I  don't  know,  maybe  It  Just  doeent  affect 
them." 

PRESS  response  POOR 

The  response  by  the  national  press  was 
particularly  disappointing  because  an  aroused 
public  opinion.  It  has  been  proven.  Is  virtu- 
ally the  only  thing  which  has  helped  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  with  their  Com- 
munist captors. 

Tbe  Constitution  Hall  meeting  was  the 
largest  public  expression  of  support  for  the 
1.518  U.S.  military  i>ersonnel  who  are  known 
to  be  captured  or  missing  In  action,  since  tbe 
new  Administration  and  the  POW  families 
decided  to  "go  public"  with  their  problem. 

The  decision  to  publicize  the  POW  Issue 
was  made  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  in  May,  1969,  on  tbe  basis  that  Hanoi 
had  not  responded  to  any  previous  govern- 
mental efforts.  There  was  the  realization  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  very  conscious  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  It 
was  felt  Hanoi  might  react  if  faced  with  a 
ooncerted  public  appeal. 

There  are  slg^ns  that  the  decision,  which 
was  an  agonizing  one  both  for  the  officials 
who  must  take  responsibility  for  it,  and  the 
families,  has  paid  off  at  least  in  a  small  way. 

Before  that  time,  less  than  100  prisoners 
had  been  {permitted  to  ccmmunlcate  with 
their  families  and  then  only  through  short, 
infrequent  letters  mailed  months  after  they 
had  been  written.  Some  of  these  prisoners 
bad  been  held  as  long  as  four  years. 

Why  the  previous  Administration  failed  to 
act  in  a  more  pKieitive  way  r«nalns  a  moot 
question.  Tbe  official  story  Is  there  was  fear 


that  public  efforts  would  cause  retribution 
against  the  prisoners.  There  are  signs  the 
POW  policy  may  have  been  affected  by  other 
political  considerations;  a  fear  of  "rocking 
the  boat,"  while  attempting  negotiations 
with  the  enemy. 

The  man  responsible  now  for  prisoner  of 
war  matters  In  the  Pentagon,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  Warren  Nutter  explains  how  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  "go  public." 

"SecretJU7  Laird  asked  us  early  in  the  new 
Administration  to  study  carefully  past  pol- 
icy, appraise  tbe  results,  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  what  future  policy  should  be.' 

DECISION    RISKY 

"It  was  a  risky  decision,"  Nutter  admits. 
"But  there  had  been  no  discernible  progress 
In  the  past.  Also  after  talking  to  Korean 
POWs,  which  was  the  closest  thing  we  had  to 
the  present  situation,  we  decided  to  change 
our  poUcy. 

"Many  famdlles  feel  they  might  hurt  their 
husbands  or  sons  If  tbey  make  public  state- 
ments. They  have  been  told  from  the  begin- 
ning when  we  started  going  out  to  the  pub- 
lic that  they  must  make  their  own  decisions 
and  be  guided  by  their  own  consciences. 
We've  taken  tbe  ptosltion  we  feel  public  at- 
tention will  help.  But  we're  not  going  to  try 
to  decide  this  for  them,"  Nutter  says. 

Tbe  results  although  small  in  humanitar- 
ian terms  became  evident  fairly  soon.  "The 
number  of  letter  writers  started  increasing 
toward  the  end  of  1969,  Pentagon  officials 
say.  "At  the  end  of  1969  we  had  130  letters. 
This  year  the  number  of  men  who  have  been 
permitted  to  write  their  families  has  gone 
over  200."  This  atlU  means,  however,  ttiat 
almost  1,300  families  do  not  know  If  their 
men  are  dead  or  alive — no  word  has  been 
received  from  them. 

Mrs.  Carlotta  Peterson,  wife  of  Air  Force 
Major  Douglat}  Peterson,  explains  what  the 
letters  mean  to  her.  "This  is  my  Insurance. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Ncs-th  Vletnan>ese 
will  have  td  g^ve  me  back  my  husband  or 
explain  why  they  cannot.  This  Is  my  insur- 
ance they  will  keep  him  alive." 

LETTERS    HER    INSURANCE 

Mrs.  Peterson,  whose  husband  has  been 
missing  since  September  10,  1966,  received 
her  first  letter  from  her  husband  January  21, 
1970.  It  has  given  her  and  her  family,  in- 
cluding a  three  and  a  half  year-old  little  boy 
who  has  never  seen  bis  father,  new  hope. 

The  families  have  been  forced  to  base  all 
their  hopes  on  these  few  and  Infrequent  let- 
ters. The  North  Vietnamese,  Viet  Cong,  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  have  failed  completely  to 
grant  any  of  the  other  elements  of  tbe 
Geneva  convention  governing  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

These  include  humane  treatment,  regular 
correspondence,  complete  identification  of  all 
men  held,  impartial  inspections  of  prisoner 
facilities,  and  release  of  tbe  sick  and 
wounded. 

As  Navy  Lieutenant  Robert  Prishman,  cap- 
tured October  34,  1967  and  one  of  the  few 
prisoners  ever  released  says,  "I  dont  think 
solitary  cojjifijiement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing In  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat, 
removal  of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a 
celling,  having  an  Infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  groimd  with  a  broken  leg, 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mail  to  pris- 
oners of  war  are  humane." 

PITIFUL    DRIBBLE 

The  pitiful  dribble  of  letters  has  been  per- 
mitted only  when  there  vcas  some  evidence  of 
public  indignation  in  the  United  States. 

Tbe  Administration's  first  public  move  w»8 
a  press  conference  held  in  May,  1969.  for  tbe 
Pentagon  press  corps.  It  Is  significant  that 
two  of  the  men  whose  pictures  had  appeared 
in  North  Vietnamese  propaganda  photographs 
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were  Prlshman  and  Postal  Clerk  3rd  Clusa 
Douglas  Hegdahl.  These  photos,  showing 
their  obvious  Injuries  and  tremendous  loss 
of  weight,  were  shown  at  the  Pentagon  and 
some  stories  appeared  In  newsptapers  deplor- 
ing their  plight. 

In  August,  these  two,  and  a  third  prisoner 
were  suddenly  released  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  an  apparent  propaganda  move  de- 
signed to  show  how  "humanitarian"  that 
country  was. 

But  PYlshman  and  Hegdahl  made  an  Im- 
portant decision  upon  their  release.  That 
was.  to  become  the  first  of  the  nine  prisoners 
released  to  tell  the  world  the  truth  about 
their  captors. 

row's  SAID  TALK 

"I  had  to  think  about  this  for  a  long  time," 
Prlshman  says.  "But  the  more  I  thought 
about  It  the  more  I  was  convinced  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do."  The  man  who  had  the 
prison  nickname  'The  Grim  Reaper'"  because 
of  his  ghastly  condition  adds  he  talked  the 
Idea  over  with  his  fellow  POWs  before  leav- 
ing. They  urged  him  to  make  public  state- 
ments, no  matter  what  the  consequences 
might  be  to  them. 

Today.  Prlshman  still  undergoes  treatment 
for  a  crippled  arm  he  never  will  have  full  use 
of  again  because  of  lack  of  medical  treat- 
ment In  Hanoi. 

The  two  Navy  men's  stories  raised  at  least 
some  public  opinion  against  the  North  Vlet- 
namww  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Trips  made  by  wives  of  missing  men  In  an 
effort  to  find  out  from  North  Vietnamese 
emhaasies  and  the  peace  talk  delegation  In 
Paris  also  attracted  some  public  sympathy. 
The  response  of  the  Cominunlst  world  was 
mostly  cruel. 

Mrs.  Stephan  Hanson,  wife  of  a  Marine 
Corps  captain  shot  down  In  Laos  on  June  3, 
1967.  went  to  the  Pathet  Lao  representative 
In  Vieatlane,  Laos,  for  news  of  her  husband. 

■He  Insisted  our  men  were  being  well 
treated,  but  he  refused  to  tell  me  why.  at 
least,  we  cannot  know  which  men  are  indeed 
stUl  alive." 

In  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  her,  the  repre- 
sentative gave  Mrs.  Hanson  a  photograph  of 
a  captured  pUot  supposedly  guarded  by  a 
peasant  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand.  "This  photo- 
graph has  added  anxiety  to  20  families  in  my 
situation,  for  all  20  of  us  feel  that  the  cap- 
ttired  pilot  is  our  loved  one.  and  yet  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  refused  to  Identify 
him." 

PEROT  spziros  SmUONS 

Some  of  the  wives  were  supported  In  their 
efforts  by  Mr.  H.  Ross  Perot.  Dallas  fo\inder 
and  president  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  and 
an  Annapolis  graduate.  Perot  has  spent  an 
estimated  t2  million  of  his  own  money  on  the 
POW  cause  through  an  organization  he  calls 
United  We  Stand — money  he  pays  taxes  on 
before  using. 

Perot's  nrst  effort  was  to  charter  a  707  air- 
craft to  attempt  to  deliver  medical  and  food 
supplies  for  the  American  prisoners  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  He  visited  their  delega- 
tions In  Vientiane,  and  Paris,  and  was  re- 
buffed. 

The  Communists  did  challenge  him  with 
the  statement  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  care  about  the  PCW's.  They 
also  spoke  of  them  as  "only  such  a  few  men." 
In  addition,  they  challeneed  Mm  to  show  as 
much  Interest  In  their  POW's. 

Early  this  April.  Perot  chartered  another 
707  to  take  some  80  newsmen,  Including  this 
reporter,  to  South  Viet  Nam  to  visit  the 
prison  camps  there.  TTie  group  spent  some 
Ave  days  in  Viet  Nam.  inspecting  the  living 
conditions  of  some  30.000  of  the  33.000  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  prisoners  held  by 
Xbe  South  VletTJamese. 

The  conditions  were  similar  to  any  Army 
barracks.  In  contrast  to  reports  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  camps,  the  prisoners  were 


obviously  well  fed,  were  permitted  freedom 
within  their  compounds,  and  opportunities 
to  work  for  pay.  Unlike  American  POWs  who 
have  never  received  a  single  family  visit  and 
in  most  cases  not  even  mail,  the  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  enjoy  monthly  visits  from  their 
famUles.  All  are  permitted  to  write  letters, 
although  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
has  refused  to  receive  letters  from  its  ovra 
men,  probably  because  It  would  then  have  to 
reciprocate  by  i>ennlttlng  Allied  prisoners  the 
same  privileges. 

AMKRICANS    UNAWARE 

Perot  tried  to  deliver  films  taken  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  camps  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. He  also  attempted  to  deliver  a  Gal- 
lup poll  which  showed  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  aware  of  prisoner  treat- 
ment believed  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
treating  POW's  badly. 

(The  poll  also  showed  rather  shockingly, 
however,  that  only  68  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  heard  or  read  about  the  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  prisoners  at  all.  One  wonders 
what  happened  to  the  other  32  per  cent  and 
what  the  failure  of  the  press  may  be  In  call- 
ing attention  to  the  prisoners'  tragic  cir- 
cumstances.) 

The  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  accept 
any  of  this  material.  But  their  bluff  at  least 
partially  called,  they  again  reacted  by  re- 
leasing a  few  more  names,  a  few  new  letters. 

"There  Is  no  question  public  pressure  Is 
the  only  thing  these  people  wlU  respond  to." 
Perot  says.  "We  made  a  number  of  private 
efforts,  but  we  didn't  get  an]rwhere.  It  was 
only  when  we  acted  In  the  open  with  the 
public  spotlight  on  us  that  results  were  pro- 
duced." 

The  government  agrees.  While  officially 
there  Is  no  support  for  the  actions  of  pri- 
vate Individuals  like  Perot,  they  are  wel- 
comed, as  are  the  efforts  by  the  Navy  League. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  private  cor- 
poraUons  like  Falrchlld-HlUer  Corp.  which 
have  taken  full  page  advertlstlsements  to 
urge  citizens  to  write  to  Hanoi. 

The  release  of  letters,  unfortunately,  has 
been  through  militant  antiwar  groups  such 
as  the  "Committee  for  Liaison  with  Families 
of  Servicemen  Detained  In  North  Viet  Nam" 
headed  by  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss  and  David  Del- 
linger,  one  of  the  Chicago  Seven  who  had  to 
be  released  from  Jail  to  deliver  the  letters 
from  Hanoi. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  perhaps  feeling  that 
the  antiwar  effort  In  the  United  States  was 
telng  harmed  because  the  truth  about  their 
treatment  of  prisoners  was  emerging,  appar- 
ently chose  this  method  of  releasing  letters 
to  give  these  groups  stature  while  at  the 
same  time  relieving  pressure  against  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  the  wives  have  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  these  groups.  While  the 
Defense  Department  is  concerned  about  these 
antiwar  extremist  organizations  and  their 
ties  with  Hanoi,  it  does  not  advise  the  wives 
to  cut  off  this  avenue  of  communications 
with  their  husbands.  "We  don't  want  to  be 
supporting  these  groups  in  any  way.  But  if 
they  are  helpful,  we  are  not  going  to  try  to 
stop  the  wives  from  dealing  with  them," 
Nutter  says. 

Other  Defense  officials  point  out  the  prob- 
lems of  having  the  wives  deal  with  such  In- 
termediaries. "We  know  about  their  family 
situations — who  may  have  heart  problems,  or 
who  may  be  near  the  breaking  point.  If  we 
get  word  about  their  men,  we  send  someone 
out  to  see  the  families,  a  family  doctor,  close 
friend,  or  flight  surgeon  If  we  know  the  news 
might  be  distressing.  These  groups  call  out 
of  the  blue.  We  would  give  anything  to  be 
able  to  protect  the  famUles."  one  of  the  of- 
ficials working  on  the  POW  Issue  says. 

One  wife  was  called  Just  before  Christmas 
by  a  member  of  Mrs.  Weiss'  group  and  told 
that  her  husband  was  dead — that  was  all. 


She  was  given  no  further  details,  nor  any 
proof,  and  to  this  day  she  remains  In  im 
agony  of  uncertainly  as  to  his  fate. 

One  aspect  of  public  support  which  many 
feel  would  do  a  world  of  good,  but  which 
has  not  been  offered.  Is  public  condemna- 
tions of  Inhumane  treatment  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  by  such  politicians  as  Senator 
William  Fullbrlght  or  Senator  George  Mc- 
Oovern.  The  words  of  these  and  other  "doves" 
who  have  been  outspoken  against  the  war 
have  been  widely  used  by  the  Communists  to 
show  antiwar  sentiment  against  the  United 
States. 

FXTI3RI0HT.     M'COVERN    SILENT 

This  reporter  spoke  to  both  their  offices  to 
determine  whether  they  had  made  any  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  prisoners.  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlghfs  press  secretary,  given  the 
question,  did  not  even  respond.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern's  staff  said  the  Senator  had  never 
called  for  North  Viet  Nam  to  abide  even  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  nor  has  he  spoken 
out  about  the  treatment  of  POW's. 

Lieutenant  Frlshman  says  when  he  was 
Imprisoned,  the  dally  propaganda  broadcast 
he  received  was  filled  with  these  Senators' 
statements.  His  captors  tried  to  break  him 
down  by  telling  him  his  country  no  longer 
cared  about  him. 

"The  longer  you  are  away  from  reality  the 
more  you  wonder  what  the  heck  Is  going  on 
at  home."  Prishman  says.  "At  home  you  hear 
both  the  strong  left  and  the  other  side.  But 
In  a  Communist  country,  they  don't  hear 
anything  but  the  strong  left." 

Some  of  the  wives  have  appealed  to  these 
Senators  and  others  In  the  same  position. 
They  point  out  that  no  matter  how  anyone 
feels  about  the  war.  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners Is  a  question  of  human  decency.  But 
these  men  have  not  responded. 

Such  statements,  along  with  a  continuous 
flood  of  letters  to  Hanoi,  and  the  activities 
which  have  been  suggested  such  as  a  Joint 
House/Senate  meeting  on  the  subject  and 
mention  In  the  dally  Congressional  prayers, 
could  help.  They  could  help  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  this  country  thinks 
as  much  about  these  men  as  it  did  the  three 
Apollo  13  astronauts.  That  It  has  not  for- 
gotten the  more  than  1.500  men  who  If  not 
dead  are  undergoing  untold  suffering  and 
Indignities. 


WHAT  OUR  FLAG  SYMBOLIZES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  Memorial  Day,  1970,  television 
station  KTSB  of  Topeka.  Kans..  pre- 
sented a  news  commentary  on  what  our 
flag  really  symbolizes.  This  is  a  difiQcult 
subject  on  which  to  speak  directly  and 
with  down-to-earth  realism,  but  KTSB 
news  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard 
Brewster  has  done  just  this.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  balanced, 
sensible  commentary  and  suggest  that 
the  observations  contained  In  It  are  most 
helpful  in  bringing  into  perspective  the 
problem  of  proliferating  symbolism  in 
our  national  political  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mentary be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Dat 

Memorial  Day.  tomorrow,  thousands  of 
Americans  will  visit  local  cemeteries  and  at- 
tend Memorial  Day  Services  to  honor  the 
nation  and  those  who  have  died  defending 
It.  The  flag  will  be  central  In  each  ceremony 
because  of  what  It  stands  for.  Most  of  us 
don't  stop  often  enough  and  ask  what  the 
flag  really  symbolizes. 
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The  nation  faces  a  continuing  crisis  on 
many  fronts.  Men's  souls  are  tried  by  these 
times.  And,  It  Is  not  enough  to  simply  extoll 
the  nation's  virtues  unless  we  also  ac- 
knowledge Its  problems  and  resolve  to  do 
something  about  them. 

A  rally  round  the  flag  has  become  a  rare 
occurrence,  at  least  In  the  traditional  sense. 
It  is  time  to  ask  why  this  Is  true. 

More  Americans  than  ever  before  are  con- 
cerned about  the  nation's  problems.  The  fore- 
most, of  course,  Is  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps 
the  war  issue  has  covered  up  other  major 
problems.  It  cannot  yet  be  said,  for  Instance 
that  Black  Americans.  Indians,  or  Mexican- 
Americans  receive  the  full  beneflt  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  And,  the  nation  and  the 
world  face  extinction  as  our  planet  rebels 
against  our  abuses  of  It. 

There  Is  room  for  optimism,  too.  The  great 
battles  fought  by  labor  organizers  In  steel 
mUls  and  on  factory  steps  have  been  vic- 
torious, though  most  of  us  remember  the 
day  a  Southern  governor  used  his  state  mili- 
tia to  block  Black  school  children  from  the 
schoolhouse  doors.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  toward  integration,  though  the  Inter- 
nal war  touched  off  by  that  confrontation 
Is  not  yet  through. 

At  this  moment  In  the  nation's  history, 
our  attention  Is  directed  toward  the  college 
campus  on  which  many  of  these  and  other 
Issues  have  become  catalysts.  Many  Ameri- 
cans have  rejected  older  values  In  the  search 
for  new  ones.  Perhaps  that  Is  part  of  the 
reason  traditional  flag  day  rallies  mean  less 
to  us  than  they  used  to. 

Values  are  changing  in  the  United  States 
at  a  rapid  pace  .  .  .  faster  than  they  changed 
following  the  Second  World  War.  Then,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  returned 
home,  old  values  were  swept  away  and  new 
values  came  into  being.  During  that  war. 
many  men  died  .  .  .  together  and  alone  on 
lonely  beaches.  Part  of  Memorial  Day  Is  about 
those  men  and  those  who  have  died  since.  It 
Is  false  and  shallow  to  say  those  men  died 
for  a  red.  white,  and  blue  piece  of  cloth.  The 
flag  Is  only  a  symbol  of  an  Ideal  and  people 
trying  to  achieve  that  Ideal.  It  was  for  this 
these  men  died.  It  Is  this  ideal,  these  people 
who  make  this  day  Important. 

As  values  change  now.  It  becomes  even 
more  Important  to  remember  the  reason  we 
have  a  flag,  why  we  observe  Memorial  Day. 
Too  often  we  automatically  suspect  those 
who  cry  out  for  the  chance  of  being  sub- 
versive. 

The  machinery  for  change,  for  dramatic 
change,  Is  built  Into  the  American  system. 
When  that  system  Is  functioning  as  It  should, 
there  Is  no  need  for  revolution  The  danger 
we  face  today  arises  because  too  many  of  us 
are  willing  to  limit  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  those  who  dress  differently,  who  think 
differently,  or  who  act  differently.  To  make 
such  limitations  Is  to  make  a  fraud  of  the 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  protect  us 
and  those  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  to 
social  change.  It  Is  to  make  a  fraud  of  Memo- 
rial Day.  of  the  flag,  and  of  the  Ideals  we  take 
It  to  stand  for. 

We  must  remember  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant social  developments  of  American  history 
were  brought  about  by  a  few  who  were  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  themselves. 

Those  who  would  sacrifice  themselves  to 
an  unworthy  cause  cannot  change  a  free  so- 
ciety. In  which  all  the  citizens  are  allowed  to 
hear  their  preaching. 

America  Is  all  about  this  fact  .  .  .  that  all 
voices  must  be  heard.  We  must  have  the 
faith  that  our  citizenry  can  distinguish  the 
worthy  from  the  unworthy  voices. 

If  Memorial  Day  reaUy  Is  a  day  to  remem- 
ber what  the  country  Is  all  about,  we  miist 
practice  the  faith  .  .  .  and  keep  It.  The  faith 
In  the  human  enterprise.  Only  If  we  do,  will 
the  day,  the  flag,  and  Indeed,  the  nation, 
continue  to  have  meaning  for  all  Is  citizens. 
Good  Night. 


H.     SMITH     SHUMWAY,     UNHANDI- 
CAPPED  BY  LOSS  OF  SIGHT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  had  the  good  fortune  in  Washington 
to  have  a  visit  from  a  charming  young 
woman  from  Cheyenne  Central  High 
School,  in  Wyoming,  Miss  Sondra  Shum- 
way.  Miss  Shumway  was  in  the  Capitol 
representing  our  State  in  the  essay  con- 
test of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Her  essay  was  entitled:  "The  Disabled 
Veteran  as  a  Manpower  Resource  in  My 
Community." 

Sondra's  father,  H.  Smith  Shumway, 
is  the  subject  of  the  essay.  Mr.  Shumway 
is  a  credit  to  our  State  and  Nation,  a  man 
who  lost  his  sight  in  service  to  our  coun- 
try, but  who  has  overcome  liis  handicap 
with  hard  work,  a  keen  mind,  and  the 
inspiration  of  this  philosophy: 

I  have  faith  that  God  works  in  mysterious 
ways  his  wonders  to  perform,  and  maybe  I 
could  better  live  out  my  life  as  a  blind  person 
than  as  a  sighted  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Shumway's  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Disabled  Veteran  as  a  Manpower 
Resource  in  Mt  Communttt 

With  the  sudden  blast  of  a  land  mine,  the 
bright  sunshiny  day  of  July  27  was  changed 
to  total  darkness  for  Lieutenant  Shumway. 
In  that  quick  moment  he  was  condemned 
to  blindness.  The  use  of  his  eyes  would  never 
again  be  his  privilege.  In  addition  to  his 
blindness,  he  was  severely  Injured  In  his  legs, 
hands,  chest,  and  face  which  required  two 
years  of  hospitalization.  In  this  weakened 
physical  state,  living,  rather  than  making  a 
living,  was  the  first  problem  tackled  by  him. 

Mr.  Shumway's  adjustment  to  this  world 
of  darkness  commenced  In  the  hospital  when 
he  learned  to  put  toothpaste  in  his  mouth 
flrst  In  order  to  know  the  quantity  he  was 
getting  to  brush  his  teeth.  He  discovered 
that  he  could  Identify  and  recognize  people 
bv  their  voices  as  accurately  as  he  had  Iden- 
tified them  in  the  past.  Instead  of  associat- 
ing faces  with  names,  he  connected  sounds 
with  names. 

Upon  stepping  out  of  the  hospital  numer- 
ous adjustments  were  needed.  Learning  to 
travel  in  familiar  and  unfamiliar  areas  re- 
quired the  use  of  a  white  cane,  alertness  of 
all  his  senses,  and  great  determination  and 
courage.  This  ability  he  has  mastered  so 
completely  that  he  Independently  travels 
thousands  of  miles  each  year,  using  all  the 
commercial  modes  of  travel. 

At  an  early  date  In  his  blinded  life  he 
realized  that  his  Independence  hinged  on  his 
ability  to  take  care  of  and  find  his  own  per- 
sonal belongings.  He  began  arranging  his  sock 
drawers  In  sections  in  blue  In  one  comer, 
brown  in  another,  and  gray  In  the  middle.  He 
also  used  this  system  for  arranging  his  ties 
and  other  articles  of  clothing.  He  conceived 
a  braille  flUng  method  to  save  Important 
printed  material.  His  office  Is  organized  In  a 
similar  manner.  His  system  works  so  well  that 
his  children  entrxist  their  choice  belongings 
with  him  as  they  know  he  will  be  able  to 
return  them  If  suddenly  requested. 

Mr.  Shumway  is  very  proud  of  his  large 
family  of  eight  children — seven  girls  and 
one  boy.  He  has  been  able  to  fulflll  their 
wants  and  needs  from  infancy.  He  has 
learned  to  dress  and  diaper,  feed  and  burp, 
and  play  and  entertain  them  with  his  magic 
tricks  and  "elephant  jokes."  If  one  observes 
carefully,  he  would  notice  that  when  he 
pours  milk   Into   his   children's   glasses,   he 


has  one  finger  Inside  the  glass  to  avoid  fill- 
ing It  too  full. 

He  has  enjoyed  frequent  walks  through 
the  neighborhood  with  his  children.  Their 
friends  often  have  joined  them  upon  hear- 
ing his  harmonica  and  his  children's  voices, 
singing  along  the  way.  Upon  returning 
home,  he  resembled  the  Pied  Piper. 

Around  his  home  Mr.  Shumway  has  learned 
to  paint  with  a  roller  and  do  carpentry  work 
using  a  braille  yardstick.  He  Is  very  success- 
ful as  Director  of  the  Blind  In  Wyoming. 
He  assists  blind  people  In  helping  them  ad- 
just to  their  handicap,  be  accepted,  and  earn 
their  own  living. 

liir.  Shumway  feels  that  determination 
and  desire  are  very  Important  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  blinded  Individual  in  order  to 
make  a  successful  adjustment.  Placing  re- 
ligion arms  length  above  everything  else  in 
helping  htm  to  accept  and  adjust  to  his 
handicap  has  given  him  solaces.  He  has  said, 
"I  have  faith  that  God  works  in  mysterious 
ways  his  wonders  to  perform,  and  maybe  I 
could  better  live  out  my  Ufe  as  a  blind  per- 
son than  as  a  sighted  one."  >  He  feels  that 
his  handicap  has  been  a  blessing  because  It 
has  enabled  him  to  feel,  know  and  appreciate 
many  Important  things  that  he  might  have 
missed  had  he  remained  sighted. 

"He  not  only  has  made  an  outstanding 
adjustment  but  he  is  able  to  consistently 
maintain  a  high  level  of  performance  and 
to  live  a  useful  Ufe.  He  gives  no  evidence  of 
'standing  still'  or  'resting  on  his  laurels' 
but  consistently  works  toward  and  attains 
worthwhile  goals." ' 

The  philosophy  of  adjustment  for  all 
handicapped  persons  is  baslcaUy  the  same. 
They  wish  to  be  accepted  as  normal  people 
within  their  own  limits — not  pitied.  They 
need  love,  understanding  and  responsibUlty. 
Their  attributes,  desires,  and  ways  of  life 
will  determine  how  quickly  and  completely 
they  can  adjust  to  their  handicap  in  their 
environment. 

"It's  not  what  we've  lost,  but  what  we  have 
left,  and  how  we  use  it  that  counts."*  This 
Is  what  Lieutenant  Shumway,  now  H.  Smith 
Shumway,  substantial,  contributing  citizen, 
believes.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  for  I  know 
Mr.  Shumway  well.  He  Is  my  father. 


THE  GLEN  ELDER  DAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
dedication  of  the  Glen  Elder  Dam  marks 
the  completion  of  a  successful  efifort  to 
control  flooding  and  provide  irrigation  as 
well  as  recreational  facilities  for  north 
central  Kansas.  It  represents  cooperation 
between  the  different  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  integration  of  the  different 
levels  of  government  imder  the  guidance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fleclamation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  Commis- 
sioner Ellis  Armstrong,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  made  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Glen  Elder  Dam,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There,  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  Is  Monxt  in  the  Bank 
(By  Ellis  L.  Armstrong) 

Prom  my  earliest  days  as  a  youngster  grow- 
ing up  on  a  ranch  In  southern  Utah,  the 
sight  of  water  has  always  exhilarated  me. 


I  "How  I  Overcame  My  Handicap,"  by 
H.  Smith  Shumway,  1952. 

'From  the  biographical  sketch  of  Ur. 
Shumway  as  a  nominee  for  "Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year."  1864. 

>  Harold  Russell,  National  Chairman  of 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
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Wat«r  meant  life  to  us  In  that  drv  country 
and  one  of  my  arst  lessons  was  to  conserve 
and  use  it  carefully. 

It  was  probably  that  admonition  and  my 
fascination  with  the  work  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  accomplishing  m  the  arid 
west  that  influenced  my  choice  of  clvU  engi- 
neering as  a  vocation  i  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  people  and  I  couW  think  of  no 
bett«r  way  to  do  It  than  to  become  an  engi- 
neer and  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Sure  enough,  I  did  go  to  work  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Immediately  out  of 
college  and  most  of  my  professional  career 
has  been  devoted  to  water  resource  develop- 
ment. Long  ago  I  became  Involved  with  the 
Olen  Elder  Dam  as  I  prepared  the  preliminary 
designs  back  25  years  ago.  I  also  had  a  role  to 
play  in  the  development  of  your  sister  river 
to  the  north,  the  Republican,  for  I  first 
designed  the  Trenton  Dam  In  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  and  then  was  sent  out 
to  build  It.  Those  days  In  Trenton  were 
among  the  happiest  In  mv  life  so  you  see 
I  have  a  real  love  affair  going  with  these 
rolling  lands  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
r  u^T;.  ^^^^'  overlooking  this  beautiful 
Lake  Waconda.  my  spirits  are  lifted  to  the 
skies  again.  This,  to  me  !s  the  real  heartland 
of  America  the  Beautiful.  I  am  delighted 
that  we.  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have 
been  able  to  construct  the  Olen  Elder  Proj- 
ect, for  your  area  is  surely  richer  for  Its 
compleuon. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  think  of  water 
as  money  In  the  bank.  One  can  always  fix 
a  value  on  land,  and  forests  and  mineral 
resources  but  did  you  ever  consider  the 
water  and  the  air  around  us  as  the  moet 
valuable  assets  we  have?  Without  them,  the 
land  would  be  valueless  for  It  takes  a  com- 
blnatlon  of  land,  air  and  water  for  any  liv- 
ing thing  to  exist  in  thU  fraU  biosphere 
Which  nature  and  the  good  Lord  have  pro- 
vided  for  ua.  *^ 

Land  you  have  aplenty  and  good  rich  land 
u  is.  Air  you  have  In  abundance  also  and 
for  the  most  part  it  is  clean  and  pure.  But 
r  can  recall  times  In  the  past  when  It  wa« 
polluted  with  blinding  clouds  of  dust  b^ 
cause  Of  the  vagarle.  of  nature  and  ma^% 
failure  to  take  care  of  his  land.  We  have 
learned  better  now  * 

thf  "th.'^H  Z\  '^^  J«»'^g  to  take  care  of 
w»*,.  I^h'!^  *^*"*°*  1°  °«  bloephere 
water  And  without  It,  there  would  be  To 
money  n  the  bank  and.  indeed  no  Lnk 
^.>f."H,'*  ^°-  ^^  P^'J^^^^  ^  »  step  in  the 

rZr)3^t„  *.!  ^"'^'^  ^'  °^"t*"  Of  water 
rather  than  its  victims. 

Olen  Elder  Dam  and  Waconda  Lake  will 
conmbute    nearly   two- third.  ^    the   fi^ 

R^^v.T^^'^tS?"*''  """^"^^  °°  ^^^  Solomon 
River    Flood   control   beneflu   alone  are   al 

fr°?L'^°'''°^^  J'""^^  ^«  "^tlre  costs 
of  the  dam  and  reservoir 

Be^^T' »^^  ^^*  *^°  '^  '^^  ^^^  <=>ty  of 

^nrf^M  ^^  "^^^  ^**'"  districts  de- 
pendable year-round  supplies  for  municipal 
and  domestic  use.  while  satisfying  recom- 
mended minimum  river  flow,  for  ^poClon 
abatement.  To  me.  all  of  theee  benefits  ^ 
the  same  as  money  m  the  bank  to  assure  the 
economic  stability  of  your  area. 

As  of  May  31.  there  were  about  88.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  In  the  lake.  When  the  water 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  conservation  pool  the 
lake  will  contain  over  238,000  acre-feet  of 
water  and  cover  a  surface  ares  of  13  600 
acres.  Above  this,  more  than  700,000  acre- 
feet  of  flood  control  storage  will  be  provided 

This  space,  together  with  that  of  10  other 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs  prevlouslv 
constructed  In  the  Kansas  River  Basin 
ma^te  a  total  of  almost  2  million  acre-feet  of 
flood  control  capacity  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  provided  to  assist  In  con- 
trolling  floods    In    this    flood-prone    region 
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One   of  these   Is   in   Colorado,   four  In  Ne- 
braska and  five  In  Kansas. 

But  there  can  be  still  more  money  In  the 
bank,  tntlmately,  Waconda  Lake  can  pro- 
vide Irrigation  water  to  some  30,000  acres  of 
farmland.  The  determination  of  the  opti- 
mum Irrigation  development  Is  currently 
xinder  study. 

The  Irrigation  plan  we  are  Investigating 
would  take  water  from  Waconda  Lake  Into 
a  29-mlle  long  canal  paralleling  the  Solomon 
River  on  the  south  side.  A  121-mlle  under- 
ground pipe  distribution  system  will  deliver 
the  water  from  the  canal  to  the  project  lands. 
Irrigation  facilities  were  not  Included  in 
the  Olen  Elder  construction  start  In  1963 
because  local  support  had  not  solidified  to 
a  point  that  an  irrigation  district  could  be 
formed  and  the  requUrd  repayment  arrange- 
ments made.  But  Interest  in  utlllilng  the 
water  to  be  stored  In  Waconda  Lake  for  Ir- 
rlgaUon  development  has  risen  sharply  In 
the  past  few  yetu^.  An  energetic  committee 
Is  proceeding  with  organization  of  an  Irriga- 
tion district  at  the  present  time. 

The  people  of  this  area  have.  In  the  past, 
and  will  continue  to  plan  an  active  and  Im- 
portant role  In  the  conservation  and  use  of 
the  water  and  related  land  resources  of  the 
Solomon  VaUey. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Solomon  Val- 
ley Flood  Control  and  Conservation  AasocU- 
tlon  are  to  be  complimented  for  their  hard 
work  and  cooperation  In  pushing  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  towards  construction  of  this 
great  multipurpose  project.  The  Olen  Elder 
Irrigation  District  Steering  Committee  is 
heading  up  the  organlzaUon  of  an  IrrlgaUon 
district.  Finally,  the  newly-formed  Waconda 
Lake  Association  U  doing  a  great  Job  In  pro- 
moting recreational  and  outdoor  sports  ac- 
Uvltles  here.  RecreaUon  use  of  ReclamaUon 
reservoirs  Is  climbing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
You  have  a  marvelous  man-made  lake  here 
which  will  mean  money  In  the  recreaUon 
bank  as  well. 

CompleUon  of  the  Glen  Elder  Dam  marks 
the  end  of  our  string  of  major  authorized 
water  faculties  in  the  Kansas  River  Basin, 
terminating  a  construction  program  that  has 
been  maintained  since  1947.  But  this  does 
u;t  mean  that  the  task  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment Is  over.  Our  entire  program  of  In- 
veatigatlons  on  water  use  Is  Indicative  of 
what  Is  ahead. 

We  had  completed  or  nearly  completed 
fe.asibilUy  studies  on  seven  projects  In  the 
Kansas  River  Basin  when  decisions  were 
made  In  1968  by  the  National  Water  Re- 
source Council  to  change  the  formula  on 
which  project  economic  Justification  was 
determined.  This  new  formula  calls  for  a 
current  discount  rate  of  4%  percent,  com- 
pared  with  a  previous  Interert  rate  of  3U 
percent.  This  action  has  the  effect  of  decreas- 
ing benefits  and  increasing  costs  In  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  potential  water  resource 
developments. 

We  beUeve  at  least  four  of  the  seven  proj- 
ects we  have  studied  can  absorb  the  higher 
interest  rate  and  still  retain  a  favorable 
beneflt-coet  ratio,  even  though  I  believe  this 
places  undue  weight  on  water  users  as  com- 
pared with  other  benefits  which  are  realized 
from  project  construction.  I  contend  that 
current  evaltiatlon  procedures  must  be  up- 
dated In  terms  of  what  existing  and  future 
water  projects  are  doing  and  can  do  for  all 
the  people  In  Improving  the  quaUty  of  thrir 
lives. 

These  four  are  the  Glen  Elder  Irrigation 
distribution  system:  the  Kanopolls  Unit  In 
the  Smoky  Hill  Basin  of  Kansas,  and  the 
Angus  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Little  Blue 
River  in  Nebraska.  We  expect  to  submit  the 
report  of  our  feasibility  Investigations  on 
these  potential  units  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  1972.  Thereafter,  they  must  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

The  completion  of  studies  of  the  Scandla 
and  Nelson  Buck  Units  in  Kansas  and  the 


Sunbeam  Unit  In  Nebraska  must  await  the 
release  of  new  benefit  evaluation  procedures 
currently  being  developed  by  the  Water 
Resources  Coiuicll. 

In  the  way  of  review,  the  Kanopolls  Unit 
would  take  water  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Kanopolls  Reservoir  to  sustain  the 
irrigation  of  16.500  acres  and  to  furnish  a 
supplemental  municipal  water  supply  to  the 
city  of  Sallna.  The  water  also  would  augment 
low  fiows  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River  to  effect 
water  quality  control. 

The  Ellis  Unit  would  Include  for  construc- 
tion of  Round  Mound  Dam  on  Big  Creek  In 
Trego  County,  Kansas,  to  provide  municipal 
water  for  the  cities  of  Hays  and  Ellis  while 
also  furnishing  badly  needed  fiood  control  for 
these  two  communities. 

Angus  Dam  would  be  constructed  upstream 
on  the  Little  Blue  River  from  Palrbury 
Nebraska,  to  provide  337,000  acre-feet  of 
flood  control  storage.  This  development  calls 
also  for  irrigation  of  20,000  acres  of  land. 

In  addition  to  our  work  on  the  feasibility 
reports,  we  also  are  cooperating  with  both 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  development  of 
long-range  state  water  plans. 

In  Kansas,  we  are  working  closely  with 
the  State  Water  Resources  Board  in  an  over- 
all investigation  of  the  state's  land  and  water 
resources.  The  study  will  Include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  surface  and  ground  water  sup- 
plies, an  Inventory  and  classification  of  the 
irrigable  lands  and  an  economic  base  study 
which  has  been  contracted  to  Kansas  State 
University. 

Prom  these  studies  will  emerge  a  report 
outlining  alternate  potentials  for  develop- 
ment to  serve  as  a  guide  to  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  future  water  resource  planning 
Thus  we  want  to  work  closely  with  your  state 
to  put  more  money  In  the  bank  of  useful 
working  water. 

Although  we  arent  happy  about  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  water  resource  development,  we 
are  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  In 
the  Kansas  River  Basin  over  the  past  20 
years.  Reclamation  has  invested  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  In  the  Basin  during 
this  time — an  Investment  allocated  about 
equally  between  flood  control  and  irrigation. 
Our  11  basin  reservoirs  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  almost  3  million  acre-feet,  with 
roughly  one-third  of  this  dedicated  to  Irri- 
gation and  two-thirds  to  fiood  controL  These 
mulUpurpose  facilities  control  the  runoff 
fronl  16.770  square  miles,  25  percent  of  the 
total  Kansas  Basin  area.  At  the  top  of  the 
irrigation  pools  these  11  man-made  lakes 
have  a  combined  water  surface  of  45.000  acre* 
embracing  425  miles  of  shoreline. 

We  have  constructed  Irrigation  facilities  to 
serve  almost  160,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Kansas  River  Basin.  Water  Is  delivered  to 
these  lands  through  1,000  miles  of  canals  and 
laterals.  In  1969,  some  300,000  acre-feet  of 
water  waa  diverted  through  this  network  to 
irrigate  almost  130,000  acres  of  land.  The 
value  of  crops  taken  from  these  lands  ap- 
proached $17  million.  Our  reservoirs  have 
prevented  roughly  $20  million  in  flood 
damages  from  floods  that  have  occurred  since 
our  construction  program  started. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  recrea- 
tional potentials  of  our  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects  although  official  recogni- 
tion of  this  beneflt  has  come  only  in  recent 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  my  home  state 
of  Utah  and  elsewhere  in  the  far  West  where 
tftie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  opera- 
tional for  many  decades,  some  of  the  best 
fl"^ilng  holes  are  Reclamation  reservoirs.  The 
streams  below  them  usually  have  an  Im- 
proved fishery  also. 

The  recreation  facilities  we  are  able  to 
provide  today  are  not  provided  as  an  after- 
thought. They  represent  careful  planning, 
cloee  Involvement  by  agencies  with  a  primary 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  recre- 
ation faclUtles  and  considerable  expense. 
Glen  Eder  Dam  and  Lake  Waconda  are  a 
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perfect  example  of  this  careful  Interagency 
planning. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  true  multl- 
pxirpose  nature  of  this  dam  and  reservoir  a 
total  of  26,350  acres  of  the  land  and  water 
area  has  been  dedicated  to  public  benefit 
and  use  either  for  outdoor  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes.  The  administration 
and  management  of  these  lands  and  facul- 
ties have  been  transferred  to  two  capable 
agencies  of  the  State  of  Kansas — the  Kansas 
State  Park  and  Resources  Authority  find  the 
Kansas  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion as  at  our  other  reservoirs  In  Kansas. 
The  exception  Is  Kirwln  Reservoir,  Just  up- 
stream, which  Is  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 
We  take  considerable  pride  In  this  Federal- 
State  cooperative  arrangement. 

Here  at  Waconda  Lake  some  1.350  acres 
of  land  surrounding  the  site  where  these 
dedication  ceremonies  are  being  held  have 
been  designated  as  a  State  Park  and  will 
be  administered  by  the  Authority.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  visitor  Information  building, 
which  incidentally  Is  one  of  the  first  ones 
we  have  ever  constructed  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  we  will  oi>en  bids  next  week 
for  additional  access  roads,  camping  and 
picnic  areas  and  sanitary  facUltlee.  The  Au- 
thority also  has  an  ambitious  program  of 
additional  development  scheduled  for  the 
State  Park  area. 

Waconda  Lake  and  Its  peripheral  lands 
constitutes  an  Important  new  fish  and  wild- 
life resource  In  this  part  of  Kansas.  Word 
of  Its  hunting  and  fishing  potential  has  been 
spread  far  beyond  the  Solomon  Valley.  Here 
again  this  has  come  about  by  careful  multi- 
purpose planning. 

The  Division  of  River  Basin  Studies  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
began  study  of  the  Glen  Elder  unit  way  back 
In  1947.  Let  me  quote  from  a  repKDrt  from 
that  agency  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Pish  and  Wildlife.  Parks  and  Marine  Re- 
sources, dated  only  last  April  24.  Here  Is 
what  he  said: 

"It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  not  only 
mitigate  project-caused  fish  and  wildlife 
losses,  but  to  go  beyond  that  and  bring 
about  an  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
As  a  result  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Kansas  For- 
estry, Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and  our 
Bureau,  this  enhancement  has  been  brought 
about." 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  turned  over 
a  total  of  25,100  acres  of  land  and  water 
surface  at  the  project  to  the  Kansas  For- 
estry, Fish  and  Game  Commission  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  uses.  Under  the 
state  agency,  hundreds  of  acres  of  milo  were 
planted  by  local  farmers  under  lease  agree- 
ments with  the  Commission.  One-third  of  the 
crop  was  left  standing  for  wildlife  food.  In 
the  Initial  filling  process,  this  newly  inun- 
dated grain  was  an  extra  attraction  to  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  a  few  hundred  white 
fronted  geese. 

I  under9tand  that  the  past  hunting  season 
was  quite  extraordinary  as  a  result.  In  ad- 
dition, initial  fish  stockings  have  already 
produced  good  catches  of  large  mouth  bass 
approaching  2  pounds,  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  reservoir  is  new  and  less  than 
one-third  full. 

Going  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Spcrt  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  they  sum  up  the  efforts 
in  this  manner  and  I  quote  again  from  their 
report : 

"We  are  extremely  pleased  by  the  fine  co- 
operative effort  put  forth  by  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Kan- 
sas Forestry,  Pish  and  Game  Commission. 
We  are  even  more  proud  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  our  Division  of  River  Basin  Studies 
field  people.  It  Is  through  success  stories 
of  this  type  that  we  gain  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  good  fish  and 
wildlife  planning." 


We  have  also  arranged  to  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise of  your  Kansas  State  University  to 
help  in  revegetatlng  and  beautifying  the  dam 
and  reservoir  EU'ea. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  also  de- 
lighted to  be  a  part  of  this  Joint  coperatlve 
effort.  I  believe  the  program  at  Lake  Wa- 
conda is  without  question  a  positive  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  environment.  It  fits  in 
with  our  effort  to  meld  the  best  of  nature 
with  those  alterations  which  a  man  must 
make  for  his  own  survival  and  enrichment. 

It  Is  more  money  In  the  bank  for  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  It  Is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  Join  with  Senator  Dole  and  all 
of  you  good  people  here  today  In  dedicat- 
ing Lake  Waconda  to  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  and  for  the  further  enrich- 
ment of  mankind. 


SENATOR  FULBRIGHT  WRITES 
ABOUT  HOW  STUDENTS  EFFORTS 
TO  END  THE  WAR  SHOULD  BE 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
the  tragic  shooting  of  four  students  at 
Kent  State  University  in  Ohio,  thousands 
of  students  have  come  to  Congress  asking 
us  to  end  the  war.  While  I  cannot  speak 
for  all  Senators,  I  have  been  telling  the 
students  with  whom  I  have  spoken  that 
they  can  help  to  change  the  policies  of 
this  Government  if  only  they  will  work 
within  the  system  for  the  changes  they 
seek.  Apparently,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  of  a 
similar  mind  in  this  matter,  for  he  has 
stated  his  views  with  his  customary  elo- 
quence in  an  article  in  the  Progressive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "What  Stu- 
dents Can  Do  for  Peace,"  published  in 
the  June  1970,  issue  of  the  Progrressive 
on  pages  15,  16  and  17,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  STUnztrrs  Can  Do  fob  Peacb 
(By  Senator  J.  W.  Ftn,BRiGHT) 

We  have  had  some  shocks  in  recent  weeks — 
few  more  shocking  than  the  killing  ol  four 
students  at  Kent  State  University  and  two 
students  In  Jackson.  Mississippi.  AU  decent 
Americans  are  saddened  by  these  tragic  and 
unnecessary  deaths.  Just  as  they  are  sad- 
dened by  the  equally  tragic  and  unnecessary 
deaths  of  other  fine  young  Americans  In 
Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  these  students  were  casual- 
ties of  war,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
President's  response  to  the  tragedies  was 
lacking  In  compassion. 

AU  of  us  are  of  course  concerned  now  with 
the  widening  of  the  war  In  Indochina. 
Throughout  the  country  students  are  pro- 
testing the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the 
resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  one  of  the  most  Impressive,  spon- 
taneous, and — in  Washington  at  least — 
peaceful  displays  of  protest  In  our  country's 
history.  It  takes  extraordinary  restraint  to 
contain  anger  and  prevent  violence  at  a  time 
when  so  many  young  people  are  angry  and 
disillusioned  with  a  Government  which  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  its  back  on  them,  a 
Government  in  which  prominent  figures 
have  shown  themselves  coldly  unresponsive 
to  the  wishes  and  convictions  of  the  young. 
It  Is  difficult  indeed  to  contain  anger  at  such 
a  time,  but  It  is  also  essential — vitally  essen- 
tial— If  the  protests  are  to  be  effective  In 


arousing  public  sentiment  against  the  war, 
and  not  against  dissent. 

The  point  can  hardly  be  overstressed.  The 
only  people  whose  purposes  are  served  by 
student  violence  are  those  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  suppress  dissent 
by  force.  Some  of  our  young  people  have  said 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  oT  martyr- 
dom, but  there  is  more  at  stake  than  that. 
The  violent  oppression  which  violent  dissent 
invites  woxild  not  end  with  the  martyrdom  of 
a  few  university  students;  It  might  well  cul- 
minate In  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  American  democracy. 

Who  wants  to  be  a  naartyr  anyway?  Who 
wunts  to  go  down  to  glorious  defeat,  or  cre- 
ate a  gallant  legend — while  the  war  goes  on 
and  the  Philistines  take  over  our  country? 
Who  wants  to  go  down  fighting  when,  with 
strategy  and  organization,  you  Just  might 
possibly  win;  you  Just  might  pcwlbly  suc- 
ceed In  changing  some  of  the  things  that 
need  to  be  changed  In  our  society  and  saving 
the  things  that  are  worth  saving.  Dissent 
against  this  squalid  war  Is  more  than  an 
expression  of  democracy;  It  Is  also  a  reaffir- 
mation of  democracy,  of  youth's  commit- 
ment to  It,  and  of  the  desire  of  people  of  all 
ages  to  save  American  democracy  from  be- 
coming another  casualty  of  war. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  young  people  of 
America  continue  their  protests  against  the 
war.  I  hope  and  urge  that  they  sustain  their 
protests  until  the  last  American  soldier  has 
been  withdrawn  from  Indochina.  But  I  also 
stress  the  importance  of  strategy  In  dissent. 

Instead  of  confining  their  expressions  to 
mass  demonstrations,  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  the  capltol  to  pro- 
test the  war  are  beginning  to  employ  the 
technique  that  businessmen  and  farmers  and 
labor  unions  have  found  so  rewarding  over 
the  years.  The  students  seem  to  be  in  the 
process  of  becoming  lobbyists  for  peace,  mak- 
ing their  views  known.  In  a  concerted,  per- 
sistent, but  peaceful  and  orderly  way,  to 
their  elected  representatives. 

In  so  doing  they  are  acting  In  the  best  tra- 
dition of  representative  democracy.  They  are 
also  acting  as  patriots — not  In  tJie  Jlngolst 
sense  In  which  the  term  "patriotism"  •  Is  com- 
monly misused  but  In  the  sense  defined  by 
Albert  Camus,  who  said  that  the  true  jiatriot 
IS  one  who  gives  his  highest  loyalty  not  to  his 
country  as  It  is  but  to  his  own  best  concep- 
tion of  what  It  can  and  ought  to  be,  and  also 
in  the  sense  defined  by  Adlal  Stevenson,  who 
used  to  F>otnt  out  that  the  true  patriot  was 
not  only  willing  to  fight  for  principles  but 
also  willing  to  live  up  to  them. 

For  what  cold  comfort  It  may  have,  stu- 
dents may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  the 
feeUng  of  an  unresponsive  Administration  Is 
not  confined  to  the  nation's  campuses.  Some 
of  us  In  the  Senate  get  the  feeling  now  and 
then  that  our  message  Is  not  getting  through 
to  people  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Some 
months  ago  the  Vice  President  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  he  had  been  "try- 
ing very  hard  for  five  or  six  years"  to  under- 
stand my  positions  but.  unfortunately,  "with- 
out any  success."  I  appreciate  his  etfort,  and 
I  have  noted  his  lack  of  success,  and  I  do 
Indeed  regret  the  Inability  of  some  of  xis  In 
the  Senate  to  get  our  meaning  across. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  taken  every  op- 
portunity I  could  find  to  bring  authoritative 
and  persuasive  witnesses  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  discuss  the  war.  Much  of 
the  potential  political  impact  of  what  these 
witnesses  have  had  to  say  has  unfortunately 
been  lost,  because  the  media  have  not  seen  fit 
to  transmit  some  extremely  Interesting  testi- 
mony beyond  the  Committee  chamber,  except 
in  limited  and  fragmentary  form.  In  this 
respect — if  not  In  some  others — I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  with  Vice  President  Agnew  that 
".  .  .  perhaps  it  Is  time  that  the  networks 
were  made  more  responsive  to  the  people 
they  serve." 

The  problem  for  some  of  us  In  tho  Senate, 
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as  well  as  for  people  In  the  academic  com- 
munity, is  how  to  get  through  to  the  cotui- 
try  and  to  the  President  so  as  to  bring  an  end 
to  a  stupid  and  indecent  war.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  at  this  stage  of  events,  some- 
thing more  than  rational  argument  Is  re- 
quired— which  Is  not  to  make  a  case  for  irra- 
tional argument,  still  less  for  violence  and 
disorderly  protest,  which  do  far  more  to  dam- 
age the  cause  of  peace  than  to  advance  it. 
The  problem  Is  essentially  one  of  political 
strategy,  of  campaigns,  elections,  and  lobby- 
ing— of  the  bringing  to  bear  of  political 
pressures  through  the  various  channels  open 
to  us  within  the  American  political  system. 
Discouraging  though  It  has  seemed  at 
times,  I  believe  that  the  years  of  dissent  have 
had  Important,  though  insufflcient,  effect.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  been,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
things  would  be  even  worse  today  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  determination  of  students 
axid  other  citizens  who  opposed  the  policies 
of  the  previous  Administration.  I  think  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  became  Involved  In 
practical  political  activities  such  as  the  New 
Hampshire  primary. 

Active,  organized  dissent  is  the  only  reli- 
able restraint  we  have  on  a  leadership  which 
seems  bent  upon  a  disastrous  course  in  Indo- 
china. Cynical  though  it  may  sound,  I  have 
always  suspected  that  Mr.  Nison  did  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  Johnson  escalation  policy  for 
ptirely  philosophical  reasons.  He  had  a  polit- 
ical incentive  too,  and  I  would  hate  to  see 
that  Incentive  taken  away  from  him — all 
the  more  now  when  the  Administration  ap- 
pears to  have  forgotten  the  fate  of  Its  pred- 
ecessor, or  else  persuaded  Itself  that  it  can 
pursue  the  same  poUcies  and  sUU  come  out 
on  top  poUtlcaUy.  Boring,  repetitious,  and 
simple-minded  though  it  may  seem,  it  Ls 
up  to  all  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  war 
to  keep  on  boring,  badgering,  and  lobbying 
our  leaders  until  they  make  peace.  If  they 
find  this  annoying,  as  they  sometimes  have 
in  the  past,  we  can  always  recaU  for  them 
President  Nixons  words  of  last  December 
8.  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
enutled  to  know  everything  that  they  pos- 
sibly can  with  regard  to  any  involvement  of 
the  United  States  abroad." 

Turning  now  to  the  means  by  which  stu- 
dents can  most  effectively  Influence  our  Viet- 
nam poUcy,  I  stress  again  reUance  on  the 
convenUonal,  institutional  procedures.  Some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  are  trying  to  build  sup- 
port for  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  which  would 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  further 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  hajtilitles  in  Cam- 
bodia. Some  of  us  are  also  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  notorious  Gulf  of  "I^jnkln 
resolution.  Students  who  wish  to  lobby  for 
P^^e — and,  for  that  matter,  non-students 
who  wish  to  lobby  for  peace— might  find  it 
worthwhile  to  commend  this  legislation  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Perhaps,  to  cite  another  example,  a  stu- 
dent campaign  might  be  organized  to  build 
public  and  Congressional  support  for  a  ne- 
gotiated, compromise  peace  based  on  the 
principles  of  a  sharing  of  power  among  the 
various  South  Vietnamese  factions  and  the 
prompt,  phased  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Indochina.  Whatever  the  exact 
approach,  organization  and  planning  are  re- 
quired. Dissent,  no  less  than  war,  requires  a 
strategy  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

I  am  not  much  alarmed  by  the  "revolu- 
tionary" activities  of  our  young  revolution- 
aries. They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  num- 
bers, the  reeources.  the  skill— or,  most 
important  of  aU,  the  opportunity— to  make  a 
radical  revolution,  but  they  might  succeed 
in  bringing  on  something  resembling  a 
ootinterrevolutlon  from  the  right,  inflated  by 
support  from  great  numbers  of  honest  and 
decent  but  frightened  citizens. 

If  there  is  any  bias  In  our  history  and  in 
the  character  of  our  society,  n  la  not  toward 
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the  Left  but  toward  the  Right.  The  "Red 
scares  •  of  our  past,  from  Sacco-Vanzettl  to 
Alger  Hiss  to  the  "effete  snobs"  and  "rotten 
apples"  of  more  recent  vintage,  have  never 
amounted  to  much  as  far  as  threatening 
our  society  Is  concerned,  but  the  anti-Red 
reactions  have  amounted  to  a  great  deal. 
Taken  together,  the  rignt  wing  bias  of  our 
past,  the  Intense,  obsessive  fear  of  Commu- 
nism, the  disruption  wrought  by  thirty  years 
of  chronic  war,  the  power  of  the  mllltary- 
Industrlal-labor-academlc  complex  which 
chronic  war  has  spawned,  and  our  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  urgent  problems  at 
home — all  these  collectively  have  posed  a 
great  strain  on  American  democracy. 

Confronted  with  so  great  a  concentration 
of  forces  on  the  other  side,  the  extremists  of 
the  Left  can  have  Uttle  hope  of  working  their 
wlU  on  our  society,  but  they  could  bring 
down  on  themselves  a  counterrevolution 
from  the  Right  which  would  surely  destroy 
their  movements  and  possibly  destroy  de- 
mocracy as  well.  I  venture  to  predict  that.  If 
American  democracy  is  overthrown  in  our 
generation,  it  win  not  be  by  radicals  flying 
the  Vletcong  flag  but  by  right-wing  radicals 
nytng  the  American  flag. 

Even  If  it  were  possible,  and  desirable  to 
overthrow  the  existing  system,  history  sug- 
gests that  what  we  would  get  would  not  be 
something  better  but  chaos  and  disaster— 
as  was  the  case  with  the  French  and  Russian 
Plevolutlons,  at  least  In  their  immediate 
aftermaths.  I  think  our  system  Is  a  good 
one.  given  the  nature  of  our  society,  but  even 
If  one  does  not  think  so.  there  Is  an  excel- 
lent case  to  be  made  for  preserving  It  That 
case,  quite  simply,  is  that  destruction  of  the 
system  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  some- 
thing worse— and  something  quite  different 
from  the  dreams  of  the  revolutionaries 

Radically  different  In  motive  and  purpose 
though  they  are.  the  humanitarians  of  the 
New  Left  who  would  remake  our  society 
through  social  revolution  share  one  common 
trait  with  the  social  scientists  who  think 
they  can  manipulate  society  with  their  com- 
puters, with  the  strategists  who  write  about 
the  "responsibilities  of  power."  and  with  the 
theologians  who  construct  ponderous 
theories  of  the  "Just  war."  That  common 
trait  Is  a  supreme  confidence  in  their  own 
capacity   for   moral   choice. 

I  am  unattracted  by  that  excess  of  con- 
science which  leads  Individuals  to  Invoke  a 
•higher  moral  law."  I  mistrust  too  much  con- 
science because  it  places  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  human  Judgment,  which  we  all  know— or 
ought  to  know— is  susceptible  to  distortions 
ranging  from  rationalization  to  total  obses- 
sion In  broad  terms,  and  for  most  purposes 
I  would  rather  be  ruled  by  law  than  by  con- 
science, because  law.  Imperfect  though  it  Is 
Is  the  only  means  we  have  of  protecUng  our- 
selves from  the  arbitrariness,  caprlclousness 
and  susceptibility  of  our  own  human  nature' 
A  reliable,  undeluded,  objective  morality 
would  be  preferable  to  law  if  it  were  at- 
tainable, but  I  do  not  think  that  It  Is. 

In  any  matter  of  Justice  or  morality  the 
critical  question  Is  always:  Who  is  to  make 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
between  progress  and  regression?  Professor 
Herbert  Marcuse  suggests  that  the  man 
qualified  to  make  this  distinction  for  society 
as  a  whole  is  "everyone  In  the  maturity  of 
his  faculties  as  a  human  being,  everyone 
who  has  learned  to  think  rationally  and 
autonomously."  with  all  respect  for  Profes- 
sor Marcuse's  significant  Insights  Into  the 
nature  of  our  society.  I  think  that  he  begs 
the  question  of  moral  choice.  How  are  we  to 
select  those  special  Individuals  whose  ma- 
turity and  capacity  to  think  rationally  and 
autonomously  qualify  them  to  make  Impor- 
tant decisions  for  society  as  a  whole?  Can 
they  really  select  themselves?  Would  any  of 
us  volunteer  to  disqualify  ourselves? 

To  be  in  a  position  to  make  moral  Judg- 
ments for  society  as  a  whole,  one  must  possess 


power,  and  nothing  distorts  human  Judgment 
more  certainly  than  the  possession  of  great 
power.  If  history  has  taught  us  anything 
about  power.  It  has  taught  us  that  the  cor- 
rupting effects  of  power  are  not  confined  to 
bad  men;  good  men  are  corrupted  too.  and 
the  evil  which  they  do  In  good  causes  is  no 
less  evU  than  the  evil  done  by  mad  men  in 
bad  causes. 

It  Is  not  Just  what  one  thinks  but  ;iou;  one 
thinks  that  makes  a  person  dangerous  and 
destructive.  It  was  not  Just  the  moral  and 
strategic  opinions  of  our  leaders  and  their 
intellectual  supporters  that  got  us  into  Viet- 
nam; It  was  their  arrogant  certainty  of  the 
rightness  of  their  own  predictions  and  opin- 
ions. Like  it  or  not.  there  is  one  thing  that 
even  the  most  committed  of  social  reformers 
share  with  the  strategists  and  the  moral 
crusaders:  human  nature  and  its  suscepti- 
bilities. We  cannot  escape  them,  much  as  we 
might  like  to,  and.  because  we  cannot,  we 
do  weU  to  remember  Judge  Learned  Hands 
warning  that  "the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
that  is  not  too  sure  that  it  Is  right." 

I  am  aware  of  the  skepticism  young  people 
may  feel  when  they  are  called  upon  to  respect 
their  country's  Institutions.  They  have  seen 
these  Institutions  misused  and  even  cor- 
rupted In  too  many  Instances  in  recent  years 
Some  of  us  In  the  Senate  have  shared'  that 
experience.  We  were  deceived  about  the  Qulf 
of  Tonkin  In  1964;  we  were  deceived  about 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965;  and  as  the 
special  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
Stuart  Symington  has  shown,  we  have  been 
deliberately  and  s>-stematlcally  deceived  over 
the  past  several  years  about  the  extent  of 
American  military  Involvement  in  Laos  Now 
by  invading  Cambodia  and  reescalating  the 
war  without  notice  or  authorization  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  deceived  the  Congress  and  the 
country  once  again,  with  consequences  that 
cannot  easily  be  foreseen.  The  term  "credi- 
bility gap"  Is  a  tame  euphemism  for  the  nrac- 
tlces  to  which  It  refers. 

If  many  of  our  young  people  feel  con- 
tempt for  their  country's  Institutions  It 
must  be  admitted  that  an  example  was  set 
for  them  on  the  highest  level.  No  one,  how- 
ever. Is  under  any  obligation  to  follow  that 
example.  We  can.  If  we  wish,  undertake  to 
restore  the  Integrity  of  American  democracy 
rather  than  compound  the  problem,  as  some 
liberals  have  done,  by  bestowing  their  bene- 
dictions on  violence  and  disorder.  To  my 
mind  It  makes  no  sense  at  all.  when  we  see 
our  democratic  institutions  misused,  to  de- 
cide that  we  might  as  well  go  on  to  finish 
the  Job  by  destroying  the  institutions  al- 
together. 

There  are  ample  possibilities  for  a  strategy 
of  dissent  through  the  processes  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  In  addition  to  lobbying  for 
peace  through  the  legislative  process,  there 
is  an  obvious  and  promising  strategy  in  this 
election  year:  to  take  to  the  political  hus- 
tings and  to  work  in  an  eflJclent  and  organized 
way  for  candidates  who  favor  peace.  In  many 
If  not  most  of  the  contests  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  this  year,  the 
outcome  might  be  significantly  affected  by. 
say.  fifty  or  100  efficient  precinct  workers 
seeking  support  for  their  candidates  on  the 
weekends  preceding  either  primaries  or  the 
general  election.  It  was  not.  I  remind  you, 
a  purely  Intellectual  process  that  led  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  revise  his  escalation  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

The  election  of  1968  did  not  resolve  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam  as  we  had  hoped  It  would, 
and  as  it  should  have.  That  Is  a  dLsappolnt- 
ment,  but  there  Is  no  use  crying  about  it 
now  when  our  efforts  can  be  put  to  more  pro- 
ductive use  In  elections  still  to  come.  Ringing 
doorbells  and  passing  out  handbills  are 
neither  as  dramatic  nor  as  cathartic  as  a 
march  on  Washington  or  a  student  strike, 
but  they  speak  the  language  that  politicians 
understand:  the  language  of  votes. 
Discouraging  though  It  may  seem  at  times. 
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peaceful  political  dissent  at  home  Is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  our  policymakers 
have  for  bringing  the  war  in  Indochina  to  an 
end.  The  real  Impact  of  orderly,  democratic 
dissent  In  America  is  not  on  the  policymakers 
In  Hanoi,  as  people  who  support  the  present 
course  are  fond  of  asserting,  but  on  the 
policymakers  in  Washington.  That,  no  doubt, 
is  why  they  object  to  dissent,  and  that  Is  why 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  war  must  sus- 
tain It. 


NEW  YORK  INSURANCE  DEPART- 
MENT DECISION  REGARDING  AIR- 
TRIP  TICKET  ACCIDENT  INSUR- 
ANCE o\'t:rcharges  and  com- 
parison    WITH     credit     life 

insurance  overcharges 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
has  been  investigating  the  insurance 
business  and  its  regulations  by  the  States 
for  the  last  dozen  years.  The  first  area 
focused  on  was  aviation  insurance.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  hearings  In  1958,  much 
testimony  was  received  on  air  trip  in- 
surance sold  at  air  terminals  either  at 
booths  or  coin-operated  machines.  The 
subcommittee  learned  that  the  public 
was  receiving  25  cents  in  benefits  per 
premium  dollar  for  this  insurance.  Now. 
12  years  later,  Superintendent  Richard 
E,  Stewart,  of  the  New  York  insurance 
department,  has  found  that  during  the 
8-year  period,  1961  through  1968,  buy- 
ers of  air  trip  insurance  policies  have 
paid  $117,439,000  but  only  received  bene- 
fits of  $30,217,000  or  an  average  of  26 
cents  for  each  premium  dollar.  Where 
did  the  difference  of  some  $87  million 
go?  The  New  York  insurance  depart- 
ment found  the  $87  million  was  divided 
equally  among  airport  terminals  for  the 
booths  and  coin-operated  machines,  sell- 
ing costs,  and  insurance  company  over- 
head and  profit.  Superintendent  Stewart 
ordered  that  air  trip  insurance  policies 
previously  approved  by  his  department 
be  withdrawn  on  September  1,  1970,  be- 
cause the  benefits  were  unreasonable  in 
relation  to  the  premium  charged.  New 
filings  for  air  trip  on  a  40  percent  bene- 
fits to  premium  i-atio  will  be  approved. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  we  should  be  aiming  for,  at  least, 
a  70-percent  benefits  to  premium  ratio. 

Mr.  President,  the  McCarran-Pergu- 
son  Act,  passed  by  the  79th  Congress  in 
1945,  provides  that  Federal  antitrust  laws 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
are  only  applicable  to  the  insurance  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  regulated 
by  State  law.  It  is  our  imderstanding 
that  many  States  currently  do  not  have 
laws  regulating  the  prices  and  practices 
of  air  trip  insurance.  It  appears  that 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  would  be  fully 
applicable.  Because  each  of  my  col- 
leagues has  at  least  one  major  aii-port 
selling  this  insurance  to  interstate  trav- 
elers in  their  State,  I  am  asking,  publicly 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  investigate 
whether  the  pricing,  selling  practices  and 
other  activities  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  airport  terminals  violate  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  in  these  States 
where  there  are  no  State  laws  or  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 


tention to  the  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partments' point  that  insurers  compete 
for  air  trip  insuramce  franchises  at  ter- 
minals by  bidding  up  the  rental  much 
in  the  same  way  credit  life  insurers  com- 
pete for  finance  company  business  by 
bidding  up  the  kickback  to  the  lenders. 
Credit  life  insurance  pays  off  a  borrow- 
er's debt  to  a  lender  if  the  borrower  dies. 
Tills  insurance  is  commonly  sold  by  the 
lender  as  a  part  of  the  credit  transac- 
tion. In  1967,  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  credit  life  insurance.  The  sub- 
committee found  that  the  public  in  1968 
paid  nearly  $250  million  in  excessive 
charges  for  credit  life  and  credit  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance.  Pending  now 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  a  bill — S.  1754 — 
which  would  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  set  maximum  rates  for  credit  life 
insurance — any  State  whose  rates  were 
the  same  as  or  lower  than  the  Board's 
rates  would  be  exempt. 

The  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, held  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  bill  last  summer,  but  no  other  action 
has  been  taken.  Each  month  of  delay 
costs  innocent  borrowers  some  $20  mil- 
lion in  overcharges.  In  a  period  when 
many  family  budgets  are  pulling  apart 
imder  inflationary  stress,  that  waste  of 
money  is  particularly  trying. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  action 
wUl  be  taken  soon  to  protect  the  public 
from  excessive  charges  for  both  air  trip 
insurance  smd  credit  life  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
opinion  and  decision  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  decision  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[State  of  New  York  Insurance  Department, 

New  York) 

Opinion  and  Decision 

(In  the  matter  of  Air  Trip-Ticket  Accident 
Insurance) 

This  is  a  decision  In  an  administrative 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment to  determine  whether  the  Depart- 
ment should  withdraw  its  approval  of  cer- 
tain insurance  policy  forms  providing  "air 
trip-ticket  Insurance." 

I.    BACKGSOITND    AND    PROCEOtmS 

Air  trip-ticket  accident  Insurance  Is  In- 
surance providing  death,  dismemberment 
and  medical  expense  benefits  on  account  of 
accidents  occtirring  during  the  course  of 
travel  described  In  the  Insured's  airplane 
ticket.  The  Insurance  is  usually  sold  at  air- 
line terminals,  either  at  booths  or  through 
coin-operated  vending  machines. 

The  Insurance  Department  must  approve 
the  form  of  any  air  trip-ticket  accident  In- 
surance policy  before  it  may  be  sold.  There 
are  at  present  12  companies.'  all  of  which 
are  respondents  in  this  proceeding,  for  which 
such  jKillcy  forms  have  been  approved.  With 
Immaterial  variations,  the  standard  level  of 
benefits  provided  by  such  policies  Is  $7,500 
for  each  25  cents  in  premium. 

The  proceeding  was  commenced  on  No- 
vember 20,  1969  by  service  on  each  of  the 
companies  of  a  notice  of  hearing.  The  notice 
alleged.  In  subetance.  that  benefits  provided 
tinder  air  trip-ticket  accident  Insurance  pol- 
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Icles  amounted  to  only  25  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  In  premium,  that  the  minlmuir  rea- 
sonable benefit  level  was  40  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  premium,  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, approval  of  the  policy  forms  should 
be  withdrawn  under  Section  141  of  the  In- 
surance Law,  The  hearing  was  held  on  De- 
cember 10  8md  12.  1969.  The  parties  were 
given  until  January  16,  1970  to  file  briefs, 
and  until  January  23. 1970  to  file  reply  briefs. 

Initially,  a  word  Is  appropriate  about  the 
companies'  arguments  that  reversible  errors 
weire  committed  by  the  Department  or  by 
me  as  hearing  officer  In  the  calling  and  con- 
ducting of  the  hearing.  The  errors  com- 
plained about  mainly  stem  from  or  are  re- 
lated to  the  Joinder  of  the  respondents.  The 
discretion  lodged  In  the  courts  to  cnder  a 
Joint  trial  or  consolidation  of  actions  to 
expedite  Justice  is  possessed  by  administra- 
tive agencies.  In  addition,  Insurance  Law 
Section  23  provides  in  part: 

"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  require 
the  observance  at  any  such  hearing  of  formal 
rules  of  pleading  or  evidence." 

The  consolidation  was  justified  by  the 
saving  of  time  and  expense  and  because  the 
policies  of  all  the  companies  are  virtually 
identical,  are  marketed  in  a  similar  fashion, 
ore  designed  to  cover  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
cident event  and  involve  Identical  premium 
rates.  None  of  the  companies  was  prejudiced 
in  any  way  by  the  consolidation. 

n.    DISCUSSION 

Section  141  of  the  Insurance  Law  allows 
the  Insurance  Department  to  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  policy  forms  previously  approved 
"if  the  benefits  provided  therein  are  unrea- 
sonable In  relation  to  the  premium  charged." 
The  relationship  between  benefits  and  pre- 
miums Is  the  "loss  ratio" — the  percentage  of 
premiums  paid  back  to  consumers  as  bene- 
fits. A  determination  under  Section  141  re- 
quires, therefore  (1)  a  determination  as  to 
what  loss  ratio  may  be  expected  over  the 
immediate  future,  and  (2)  a  determination 
whether  or  not  such  a  loss  ratio  Is  "rea- 
sonable" 

/.  Probable  loss  ratio  at  present  rates 
It  Is  of  the  essence  of  Insurance  of  all  kinds 
that  the  insurer  cannot  tell  beforehand 
whether  a  particular  policyholder  will  suf- 
fer a  loss  covered  by  the  policy.  Were  it  other- 
wise— were  there  no  "risk"  or  uncertainty 
Involved — the  insurance  transaction  wotild 
be  pointless. 

But.  whUe  the  possibility  of  loss  for  each 
individual  policyholder  is  unpredictable,  the 
number  and  extent  of  losses  among  groups 
of  policyholders  becomes  more  and  more 
predictable  as  the  total  number  of  policy- 
holders Increases,  Human  Judgment  applied 
to  past  experience  can  give  quite  reliable 
predictions  as  to  the  statistical  likelihood  of 
loss  In  the  mass — predictions  which  are  reli- 
able enough  to  Induce  Insurance  companies 
to  place  their  capital  at  risk  and  to  enable 
them  to  price  and  sell  their  product,  and  pre- 
dictions which  are  reliable  enough  to  en- 
able insurance  regulators  to  impose  restric- 
tions and  limitations  when  they  are  neces- 
sary. 

Obviously,  the  more  policyholders  consid- 
ered, the  more  reliable  becomes  the  prediction 
as  to  what  percentage  of  them  will  suffer 
losses.  A  prediction  as  to  the  percentage  of 
drivers  with  similar  characteristics  who  will 
be  Involved  In  auto  accidents  next  year  In 
the  United  States  may  have  greater  reliability 
than  such  a  prediction  as  to  New  York  State. 
New  York  C^ty,  Queens  or  Jamaica.  But  while 
a  prediction  as  to  nationwide  losses  may  be 
more  reliable  (In  a  relative  sense)  than  a 
prediction  as  to  local  losses,  a  prediction  as 
to  local  losses  will  be  more  relevant  when 
the  question  Is  how  much  a  local  driver 
should  pay  for  his  Insurance.  All  of  insur- 
ance rate-making  Involves  a  tension  between 
the  need  for  broad  generalization  and  greater 
reliability,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need 
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for  specific  dlfferentlatlona  and  greater  rele- 
vance on  the  other. 

All  of  this  U  by  way  of  elementary  back- 
ground, but  It  Is  appropriate  and  necessary. 
In  light  of  much  of  the  disputation  which 
occurred  at  the  hearing,  to  keep  these  ele- 
mentary principles  clearly  In  mind. 

In  thifi  proceeding,  the  first  Issue,  stated 
most  specifically,  Ls  what  portion  of  the  air 
trip-ticket  premium  dollar  Is  likely  to  be 
paid  out  In  benefits,  by  each  of  the  compa- 
nies Involved,  on  air  trip-ticket  Insurance 
sold  in  New  York  State  In  the  immediate 
future.  In  support  of  Its  assertion  that  this 
probable  loss  ratio  for  each  of  the  compa- 
nies would  approximate  25  ""c ,  the  Department 
introduced  evidence  concerning  the  combined 
experience,  on  a  nationwide  (not  New  York 
State)  basis,  for  three  companies  or  groups 
representing  95%  of  the  nationwide  business 
(not  the  separate  experience  for  each  com- 
pany), for  the  years  1961 «  through  1968. 
These  figures,  which  were  originally  supplied 
to  the  Department  by  the  three  Insurers  and 
which  are  not  disputed  (or  at  least  were  not 
rebutted)  are  as  follows: 


YMF 

Pramium 
wlum* 

Loss  ratio 
(p«rc«nt) 

1961              

J13.081.285 

40.53 

1962 

1963 

1964         

13.862,137 

.      .         13,819,600 
14.409,517 

62.62 
24.35 
21.70 

1965  - 

15,585^033 

12.83 

1966          

15.688.097 

24.05 

1967 

19«8 

15.211.825 

15,780,823 

20.78 
5.17 

Tot»L 

117,439.000 

125.73 

1 8  y«ir  avtraga  loss  ratio. 

The  eight  year  average  loss  ratio  Is  25.73"=:, 
and  the  three  year  loss  ratios  are  as  follows: 

(Loss  ratio] 
Yeara:  Percent 

1961-63 •*2.  65 

1963-64 - 3^  OS 

1963-65-  — 19-  38 

1964-66 — 19  *8 

1965-€7 - — 19-  22 

1966-68..- - 18-  60 

On  the  basU  of  these  figures,  the  Depart- 
ment s  expert  actuary  gave  his  opinion  th*t 
a  loss  ratio  of  25.7^^  was  a  reliable  prediction 
for  each  of  the  companies  on  New  York  State 
business  in  the  Immediately  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Against  this  conclusion,  a  number  of 
arguments — some  developed  in  the  testimony 
and  others  not — should  be  stated  and  evalu- 
ated. 

The  first  argument  Is  to  the  effect  that 
data  on  past  experience  may  not  be  reliable 
as  a  guide  to  the  future.  It  Is  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  experience  Is  simply  in- 
sufficient to  permit  any  projections — much 
as  the  auto  accident  experience  of  only  a 
handful  of  drivers  selected  at  random  would 
be  scant  guide  to  the  future.  Actuaries  seek 
what  they  refer  to  as  ■'credibility" — the  selec- 
tion of  such  a  large  number  of  past  Insured 
risks  encompassing  such  a  largo  number  of 
past  paid  losses  that  the  chance  extremes 
will  not  materially  affect  the  average  result. 

Credibility  Is  not.  of  course,  an  absolute, 
and  the  question  Is  always  how  much  weight 
to  give  past  data,  not  whether  either  to  give 
It  conclusive  weight  or  to  Ignore  It.  Actuarial 
testimony  at  the  hearing  was  conflicting  as 
to  how  "credible"  are  the  data  used  by  the 
Department.  While  I  find  that  the  data  for 
any  one  company  or  for  any  single  year  are 
not  reliable  as  to  predicting  future  occur- 
rences. I  also  find  that  the  eight  year  com- 
bined average  of  the  three  companies  or 
groups  writing  95%  of  the  national  market 
Is  acceptable  as  a  reliable  indication  of  what 
the  future  will  probably  hold.  It  is  noted 
that  the  eight  year  figures  and  the  succes- 
sive three  year  averages  show  a  clear  down- 
ward trend  in  the  loss  ratios.  By  using  the 


eight  year  average  (25.73%),  rather  than 
that  of  the  most  r«cent  period  (5.17%)  or  a 
figure  based  on  the  eight  year  trend,  the 
probable  loss  ratio  is  substantially  higher, 
and  thus  In  the  oompanles'  favor,  than  would 
otherwise  result. 

While  I  find  the  data  on  past  experience 
reasonably  credible  or  reliable  from  a  sta- 
tistical point  of  view.  It  Is  possible  that  con- 
ditions may  have  ao  changed  that  past  expe- 
rience win  not  be  relevant  to  the  future. 
The  companies  advanced  such  a  contention — 
that  the  advent  of  the  Jumbo  Jets  will  dras- 
tically change  the  imderlylng  risk  factors. 
No  persuasive  evidence  was  presented  In 
support  of  this  possibility,  however,  and  I 
discount  It.  In  fact,  the  companies'  own  ex- 
pert witness  stated  that  the  Jumbo  Jets 
should  prove  to  be  the  safest  aircraft  yet.» 
Moreover,  a  Department  witness  recalled  that 
companies  had  advanced  similar  contentions 
when  other  aviation  developments  occurred, 
but  that  the  experience  on  those  prior  occa- 
siona  never  reflected  the  dire  forebodings 
and.  in  fact,  the  long-term  experience  has 
been  constantly  Improving. 

Another  argument  of  respondents  Is  to  the 
effect  that  the  data  used,  however  reliable 
they  may  be  as  to  nationwide.  all-Industry 
experience,  are  of  no  relevance  to  this  pro- 
ceeding— which    concerns    New    York    State 
business  of  each  of  the  separate  oompanles. 
As  to  the  use  of  nationwide  experience  ver- 
sus New  York  experience,  no  arguments  were 
presented  which  would  Indicate  that  people 
purchasing  air  trip  Insurance  In  New  York 
State  had  any  different  loss  potential  than 
people  purchasing  It  elsewhere.  Respondent 
Mutual    of    Omaha    Introduced    an    exhibit 
purportedly  showing  its  New  York  air  trip 
income  and  losses  paid,  but  all  losses  paid 
to  residents  of  New  York  regardless  of  where 
the  policies  were  sold  were  Included  on  the 
loss  side,  whUe  the  Income  flgures  were  re- 
stricted to  Income  from  policies  iold  In  New 
York.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  Newark 
Airport  and  other  out  of  state  airports  to 
New  York  City  and  other  New  York  State 
metropolitan    areas,    the    purpOTted    "loes 
ratio"  derived  from  the  data  is  of  no  value. 
There  waa  neither  Identifying  testimony  nor 
cross-examination    concerning    these    data, 
and,  in  any  event,  the  New  York  data  are 
necessarily  far  less  credible  than  nationwide 
data   (See  Transcript,  pp.  259-260).  In  the 
absence  of  credible  New  York  experience  and 
of    any   reasons  why   New   York   experience 
should  be  expected  to  differ  from  nationwide 
experience,  the  nationwide  experience  pro- 
vides the  more  reliable  base  for  the  purpose 
of  this  proceeding. 

A  number  of  respondents  insisted  that  the 
experience  of  other  companies  had  no  rele- 
vance to  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
Judged  only  on  their  own  experience.  This 
contention,  however.  Is  directly  contrary  to 
all  the  general  rTilcs  for  predicting  an  In- 
surance company's  future  loss  costs.  When 
the  policy  forms  provide  substantially  simi- 
lar kinds  of  benefits  (as  Is  the  case  here), 
and  when  there  are  no  Identifiable  differences 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  and  to 
whom  the  Insurance  Is  sold  (no  such  differ- 
ences have  been  presented) ,  the  most  reliable 
Indicator  of  one  company's  future  loss  costs 
is  the  broadest  possible  base  of  experience — 
the  experience  of  all  companies.  Thus,  In 
the  present  case,  the  experience  of  each  In- 
dividual company  Is  a  worse  guide  to  its  prob- 
able future  experience  than  is  the  combined 
experience  of  all  companies. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  find  that 
the  eight-year,  nationwide,  combined  ex- 
perience of  three  Insurers  writing  95%  of 
the  national  market,  as  introduced  by  the 
Department.  Is  a  reliable  and.  if  anything, 
conservative  index  to  the  probable  future 
loss  ratios  of  each  of  the  respondents  upon 
the  policies  at  Issue  In  this  proceeding.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  reasonable- 
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ness  of  benefits  In  relation  to  premiums,  a 
probable  loss  ratio  In  the  vicinity  of  25%  has 
been  established. 

2.  Reasonableness  of  loss  ratio 
The  statutory  requirement  that  the  Insur- 
ance Department  pass  upon  the  "reasonable- 
ness" of  loss  ratios  is  not  limited  to  air 
trip-ticket  accident  insurance,  but  applies  to 
most  other  kinds  of  accident  and  health 
Insurance  as  well.  The  statutory  standard 
thus  has  a  lengthy  history  and  is  familiar  to 
Instirance  regulators  and  people  In  the  Insur- 
ance business.  While  the  statute  has  seldom 
been  applied  or  analyzed  in  depth  in  either 
Judicial  or  administrative  opinions.  It  was 
construed  and  sustained  against  constitu- 
tional challenge  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  in  In  the  Matter  of  Old  Republic 
Life  Insurance  Company  et  al.  v.  Wikler.  9 
New  York  2d  524  (1961). 

(a)  Administrative  Practice 
The  statute  Is  administered  In  dally  prac- 
tice through  the  application  of  a  series  of 
"benchmark"  loss  ratios  applicable  to  psu^l- 
cular  kinds  of  policies.  These  benchmarks  are 
not  established  by  formal  rules  or  regula- 
tions, and  may  be  modified  in  particular  cases 
as  circumstances  require. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Department  sought 
to  satisfy  at  least  part  of  Its  burden  with 
respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  25% 
less  ratio  by  showing  that  the  administra- 
tive benchmark  loss  ratio  applicable  to  air 
trip-ticket  accident  Insurance  was  40% . 

The  facts  in  this  respect  begin  with  a  res- 
olution adopted  in  1953  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
(NAIC)  to  the  effect  that  an  appropriate 
benclmiark  loss  ratio  for  policies  providing 
benefits  for  accidents  occurring  d\irlng  an 
airplane  trip  was  25%  when  the  premium 
was  less  than  HO.  Resolutions  of  the  NAIC 
do  not  have  the  force  of  law,  but  do  indi- 
cate the  sentiment  among  the  nation's  in- 
surance regulators  on  particular  Issues  at 
particular  times.  This  resolution  was  fol- 
lowed, in  effect,  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  during  the  1950's. 

In  1961,  however,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
conferences  between  the  Department  and 
affected  parties,  the  Department  raised  the 
air  trip  benchmark  loss  ratio  to  40%,  and 
Insurers  adjusted  premiums  to  conform  to 
the  benchmark.  This  was  accomplished  by 
securing  voluntary  compliance  of  the  insur- 
ers, so  that  a  formal  hearing  was  not  neces- 
sary and  was  not  held. 

Subsequently,  and  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  air  trip  benchmark  continued  to  be 
40%  and  all  of  the  policies  here  at  Issue  were 
approved  on  that  basis.  In  1967,  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  submitted  an  air  trip 
policy  form  and  stated  In  connection  with 
the  application  for  approval  that  the  expected 
loss  ratio  was  30%.  At  that  time,  the  loss 
statistics  for  recent  years  were  \mder  review 
and  the  Department  provisionally  approved 
the  Travelers'  form  In  January.  1988,  In  the 
belief  that  the  Insurer  should  be  permitted 
to  use  its  form,  which  Is  substantially  Identi- 
cal to  that  of  other  insurers,  pending  a  De- 
partmental determination  which  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  all  insurers.  Travelers  agreed 
to  adjust  Its  policy  in  the  future  consistent 
with  any  futvire  determinations  concerning 
air  trip  insurance  by  the  Department. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Department  has  since 
1961  utUlzed  a  40%  benchmark  for  air  trip- 
ticket  accident  insurance  and  that  the 
benchmark  was  known  to.  or  at  least  know- 
able  by,  the  virriters  of  this  kind  of  insurance. 
However,  while  this  administrative  policy 
may  be  entitled  to  some  weight,  the  question 
of  the  standard  will  be  considered  on  the 
merits  for  the  purposes  of  this  proceedmg. 

What.  then.  Is  a  "reasonable"  loss  ratio  for 
air  trip-ticket  accident  insurance?  How  does 
one  go  about  determining  the  reasonableness 
of  loss  ratios?  What  are  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  a  regulatory  endeavor? 
There  are.  It  seems,  three  separate  purposes 
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which  can  be  discerned  In  loss  ratio  regula- 
tion, leading  to  three  separate  sets  of  con- 
siderations In  determining  the  reasonable- 
ness of  loss  ratios. 

(b)  Avoiding  excessive  profits 
The  first  consideration  is  the  avoidance  of 
excessive  profits.  This  Is  a  central  purpose  of 
any  kind  of  rate  regulation,  and  is  particu- 
larly Important  In  property-liability  rate 
regulation  under  Articles  VII-A  and  VIII  of 
the  Insurance  Law.  Under  those  articles, 
both  loss  ratios  and  expense  ratios  are  as- 
certained, and  rates  are  adjusted  so  that 
the  amount  left  over,  the  profit,  Is  not  un- 
reasonable. Under  Section  141,  however, 
neither  expenses  nor  profits  are  explicitly 
mentioned  and  the  statute  Is  not,  in  fact,  ac- 
cording either  to  Its  terminology  or  to  Its 
history,  a  "rate  regulation"  statute.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  excessive  profits  are  to 
be  condoned.  While  the  test  Is  not  the  math- 
ematical and  relatively  precise  test  of  prop- 
erty-liability rate  regulation,  where  profits 
are  measured  down  to  the  last  decimal, 
whether  or  not  a  loss  ratio  Is  "reasonable" 
depends  In  part  upon  whether  or  not  such  a 
loss  ratio  produces  unreasonable  profits. 

Insurance  profits.  In  the  first  Instance,  are 
"underwriting  profits,"  the  difference  be- 
tween premiums  taken  in  and  losses  and  ex- 
penses paid  out.  Actually,  however,  under- 
■writing  profits  are  only  peu^  of  the  story.  The 
insurer  also  has  the  use  of  Its  policyholders' 
money  for  a  time,  since  It  collects  premiums 
before  it  pays  losses  (though  not  expenses). 
and  thus  the  instirer  also  earns  Investment 
Income.  In  air  trip  Insurance,  Investment 
income  Is  relatively  small,  since  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  premium  goes  to  pay  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses,  and  since  the  policy 
Is  a  short  term  policy  (unlike  fire  Insurance, 
for  example)  and  losses  are  quickly  ascer- 
tained and  paid  (unlike  automobile  liability 
_  insurance,  for  example) . 

^  Underwriting  profits  tmd  investment  In- 

X  come,  which  are  the  total  return  from  the 

insvirance  business,  must  be  measured 
against  the  amoimt  of  capital  which  must 
be  placed  at  risk.  The  more  risky  the  busi- 
ness, the  more  capital  (relatively)  must  be 
Invested  In  It,  and  the  greater,  consequently, 
I  should  be  the  allowable  return. 

'  In  order  to  reduce  the  aanount  of  their 

capital  at  risk.  Insurers  sometimes  purchase 
"reinsurance" — em  agreement  by  other  In- 
surers to  pay,  for  example,  all  losses  over  a 
certain  figure,  or  all  losses  arising  out  of  one 
occurrence  or  a  percentage  of  all  losses.  The 
riskier  the  primary  business,  the  more  ex- 
pensive is  the  reinsurance.  Reinsurance  rates 
are  largely  unregulated,  being  a  matter  of 
contract  between  Insurance  companies.  The 
result  Is  that.  In  regulating  primary  insur- 
ance rates,  the  costs  of  reinsurance  are  not 
directly  considered.  The  amount  of  risk  Is  a 
factor  projjerly  considered  in  determining 
the  appropriate  level  of  underwriting  profit, 
but  how  successfully  one  insurer  has  put  the 
risk  off  on  some  other  Insurer  Is  not  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  regulator.  Thus,  evi- 
dence and  discussion  in  the  record  concern- 
ing the  costs  of  reinsurance  are  of  Interest 
and  have  been  considered  only  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  degree  of  risk  In  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  present  case,  no  testimony  was  of- 
fered affording  precise  measurement  of 
either  the  probable  underwriting  profit  on 
an  historical  basis  or  the  appropriate  level 
of  underwriting  profit  In  light  of  investment 
Income  and  degree  of  risk.  The  evidence  does 
indicate  that  airport  rentals  approximate 
25%  of  premiums,  as  do  selling  costs,  so 
that  the  two  together  comprise  50%.  "This 
leaves  another  50%  out  of  which  must  come 
losses,  taxes,  general  overhead  expanses  and 
profits.  The  historical  amotint  of  taxes  and 
general  overhead  expenses  is  not  precisely  in- 
dicated by  the  evidence,  but  such  indications 
as  there  are  In  the  evidence,  together  with 
general  knowledge  of  the  Insurance  business, 
would  Indicate — assuming  60%  of  premiums 


are  used  up  in  selling  costs — that  a  25%  loss 
ratio  would  leave  an  exta-emely  large  under- 
writing profit,  even  when  measured  by  the 
investment  Income  and  risk  In  the  air  trip 
business.  It  cannot,  however,  be  determined 
from  the  available  evidence  that  a  40% 
benchmark  loss  ratio  Is  Justified  solely  on 
the  ground  of  avoiding  excessive  profits. 

(c)  Avoiding  Excessive  Expenses 

Another  purpose  of  loes  raAlo  regulation  Is 
to  guard  against  excessive  and  unnecessary 
expenses.  In  rate  regulation  under  Articles 
VII-A  and  vm  of  the  Insurance  Law  the 
regulator  is  concerned  with  measuring  the 
size  of  expenses  so  as  to  enable  a  determina- 
tion that  the  rate  will  not  leave  excessive 
profits.  Under  Section  141,  it  is  the  total  In- 
surance product  that  Is  measured — the  rela- 
tionship between  premiums  and  benefits — 
and  It  Is  not  merely  the  size  of  expenses,  but 
also  their  necessity  and  quality,  that  must 
be  measured. 

This  point  Is  beet  Illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  situation  In  which  loss  ratio  regula- 
tion is  today  most  widely  used — the  regu- 
lation of  credit  life  Insurance.  Credit  life 
insurance  is  Insurance  which  pays  off  a  bor- 
rower's debt  to  the  lender  in  the  event  of 
the  borrower's  death.  Such  Insurance  Is  com- 
monly sold  by  the  lender  as  a  part  of  the 
credit  transaction.  As  a  practical  matter, 
because  the  premium  is  so  low  in  dollar  terms 
and  because  the  insurance  is  a  fringe  aspect 
of  the  credit  transaction,  the  borrower  is  not 
in  a  position  to  make  an  informed  choice 
as  to  whether  and  from  whom  to  buy  the  in- 
surance. He  will  most  often  simply  accept 
the  policy  offered  by  the  lender.  Since  the 
lender  will  be  compensated  by  the  Insurer, 
through  comnnlsslons  or  otherwise,  the  lend- 
er's interest  in  selecting  the  insurer  Is  often 
to  find  the  insurer  with  the  highest  price — 
with  the  price  which  will  leave  the  most 
money  left  over  (after  paying  losses)  and 
available  to  the  lender  for  his  compensation. 
Insurers  "compete"  with  each  other  to  see 
who  can  offer  the  highest  price  and,  consc- 
quentiy,  highest  commissions.  Rates  go  up 
and  up.  but  the  Insurer's  profits  never  be- 
come exhorbltant  because  It  Is  the  lender 
who  will  absorb  the  vast  bulk  of  the  premi- 
ums not  necessary  for  losses.  Regulation  of 
the  Insurer's  rates  without  questioning  the 
propriety  of  past  expenses  Is  not  particu- 
larly helpful,  because  the  Insurer  can  gen- 
erally show  that  Its  costs — losses  plus  ex- 
penses— do  not  leave  room  for  excessive 
profits. 

Rate  regulation  based  on  benchmark  loss 
ratios  has  afforded  one  means  of  putting 
limits  on  this  reverse  competition  phenome- 
non. A  maximum  rate  can  be  derived  from  a 
"benchmark"  loss  ratio,  under  Section  141 
and  the  cognate  sections  of  the  Insurance 
Law,  so  that  premiums  cannot  be  Increased 
to  pay  the  excessive  commissions  which  the 
lender's  monopoly  position  could  otherwise 
command.  The  lender  and  the  Insurer  can 
continue  to  bargain  over  the  lender's  com- 
I>ensatlon,  but  they  are  required  to  do  so 
within  the  limits  of  their  constant  share 
of  the  premliun  dollar,  and  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  borrower. 

In  air  trip  Insurance,  the  airport  at  which 
the  insurance  Is  sold  Is  In  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  lender  In  credit  life  in- 
surance. The  airport  will  give  out  Its  Insur- 
ance franchise  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  If 
the  insurers  are  able  to  pass  the  franchise 
costs  along  to  consumers  without  any  limit, 
their  bids  will  drive  airport  rentals  and  in- 
surance premiums  ever  higher.  The  Insur- 
ance consumer  will  never  be  offered  the 
choice  to  buy  insurance  from  a  low-bidding, 
low-premium  Insurer,  because  that  insurer 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  In  the  airpyort.  In- 
surance "rate"  regulation,  U  the  size  of  ex- 
penses Is  to  be  accepted  as  a  given,  cannot 
ccpe  with  this  problem:  loss  ratio  regulation, 
such  as  under  Section  141,  can. 

Under  Section  141,  the  necessity  and 
quality  of  various  expenses  must  be  consid- 


ered, because  a  loss  ratio  would  necessarily 
be  unreasonably  low  If  exfvenses  and  the  ex- 
pense ratio  were  unreasonably  high.  In  the 
case  of  air  trip  insurance,  concern  over  the 
level  of  airport  rentals  is  not  simply  a  the- 
oretical one,  but  a  concern  tiiat  has  a  long 
historical  background.  (See  NAIC  Proceed- 
ings, 1960  Vol.  II,  Introduced  as  Department's 
Exhibit  9.  and  the  May  25,  1964  Speech  by 
Joseph  F.  Murphy,  Introduced  as  Depart- 
ment's Exhibit  10.)  A  loss  ratio  of  25%  would 
leave  far  too  much  money  to  be  absorbed  in 
rental  fees  by  airports  and  far  too  little  for 
insurance  consumers.  A  loss  ratio  of  40%  is 
calculated  to  put  a  meaningful  restraint  on 
airport  rentals  and  return  relatively  more 
money  to  the  Insurance  consumers. 

(d)  Avoiding  Inefficient  Insurance 
A  third  set  of  considerations  which  Is 
relevant  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  given 
loss  ratio — In  addition  to  avoiding  excessive 
profits  and  limiting  excessive  expenses — is 
the  "efficiency"  of  the  Insurance  In  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  that — even  If  profits  are  not 
unreasonable  and  even  if  the  expenses  are 
Justifiable — a  particular  kind  of  Insurance 
is  grossly  Inefficient  when  measured  against 
other  ways  by  which  people  could  purchase 
substantially  equivalent  or  better  benefits. 
In  the  present  case,  the  benefits  provided  by 
air  trip  insurance  are  primarily  a  oomblna- 
tlon  of  death  benefits  and  medical  cost  bene- 
fits. Insurance  providing  death  benefits  or 
medical  cost  benefits  is  often  highly  efficient. 
Social  Security  has  a  loss  ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 97%  of  payments,  while  the  com- 
parable figures  for  Blue  Cross  are  approxi- 
mately 90%  and  for  health  and  accident 
plans  80%.  Group  term  life  insurance  sold 
through  the  place  of  employment  can,  for 
large  groups,  have  a  loss  ratio  as  high  as 
90%  of  premiums. 

Thus,  air  trip  Insurance,  with  a  25%  loss 
ratio,  would  cost  the  consumer  three  times 
more  than  if  substantially  similar  benefits 
were  purchased  In  other  ways.  Such  a  loss 
ratio  must  be  considered  unreasonable. 

m.    CONCLUSION 

Accordingly,  whether  measured  by  (1)  the 
administrative  benchmark  previously  estab- 
lished by  the  Insurance  Departmeht,  (2)  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  profits.  (3)  the  avoid- 
ance of  exorbitant  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, or  (4)  alternative  means  by  which 
consumers  would  obtain  the  same  sort  of 
benefits,  air  trip-ticket  accident  Insurance 
policies  which  are  likely  to  return  as  bene- 
fits only  26  cents  out  of  each  pH-emiimi  dol- 
lar are  policies  which  provide  benefits  jrhich 
are  unreasonable  in  relation  to  the  premium 
charged. 

It  Is  ordered  that  the  air  trip-ticket  acci- 
dent Insurance  policies  previously  approved 
by  this  Department  be  withdrawn  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1970,  In  accordance  with  Insur- 
ance Law  Section  141.  The  statute  requires 
that  withdrawal  of  approval  is  effective  only 
after  a  period  of  90  days  after  the  Super- 
intendent gives  notice  of  withdrawal.  By  set- 
ting September  1  as  the  withdrawal  date,  this 
90  day  notice  requirement  Is  met  and  some- 
what exceeded.  New  filings  for  air  trtp-tlcket 
accident  Insurance  policies  based  on  a  loss 
ratio  of  40%  or  higher  will  be  approved. 

Dated:  New  York,  N.Y.,  May  7.  1970. 
Malcolm  MacKat. 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

Richard  E.  Stewart.  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In 
him  under  the  Insurance  Law,  hereby  op- 
proves  and  adopts  the  determination  herein- 
above made. 

Dated:  New  York.  N.Y.,  May  6.  1970. 
RrcHAED  B.  STBWAirr, 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

FOOTNOTXS 

^  Aetna  life  Insurance  Company.  Bankers 
Multiple  Line  Insurance  Company,  Beneficial 
National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Benefit 
Trust  Life  Insurance  Company,  Commercial 
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Insxirance  Company  of  Newark.  New  Jersey. 
Companion  Life  Insurance  Company.  Conti- 
nental Casualty  Company,  Federal  Life  and 
Casualty  Company,  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Companv,  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  America.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance 
Company,  and  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  '■companies"). 
Not  all  respondents  are  actively  engaged  In 
selling  air  trip  Insurance  to  the  public  In  New 
Yorlc  State;  in  fact,  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  only  two  companies  are  so  active  at  the 
present  time. 

■  1961  is  the  flrst  year  the  Department 
used  the  Wc  loss  ratio  "benchmark",  a  term 
which  is  explained  below. 

This  expert  witness.  Major  General  Jo- 
seph D  Caldara.  did  state  that  there  has 
always  been  a  'learning  curve"  when  new 
types  of  aircraft  are  Introduced— a  period 
when  accidents  are  more  apt  to  occur  due 
to  human  inexperience  In  handling  the  air- 
craft General  Caldara.  when  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  learning  curve  for  Jumbo  jets, 
answered:  "In  my  opinion  the  747  is  the 
safest  aircraft  designed  and  built  to  da.e 
from  an  operating  standpoint.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  air  carriers  who  have  been  training 
their  crews  for  the  operation  of  this,  have 
increased  their  training  and  improved  their 
training  for  It.  With  this  as  a  background, 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would  operate 
the  747  perhaps  indefinitely  without  a  crash, 
but  I  have  to  live  in  the  area  of  the  man 
machine  loop  wherein  the  Individual  ctp- 
taln  may  be  trained  perfecUy  and  the  air- 
plane, the  747.  may  perform  perfectly,  but 
a  minor  mistake  of  some  one  individual  In 
the  whole  loop  can  compromise  the  safetr 
of  both,  the  training  and  equipment,  which 
It  has  done  In  the  past."  (Transcript,  p. 
183)  

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEN>.  Two  hours  having  expired  since 
the  convening  of  the  Senate  today,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  LicisLATrvB  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  15628>  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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GET  OUT  OF  VIETNAM  NOW 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  our  country,  announced 
an  important  new  editorial  position  Sun- 
day when,  for  the  first  time,  it  called 
upon  President  Nixon  to  reveal  his  pri- 
vate schedule  for  American  military 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  to 
publicly  set  a  deadline  for  removing  not 
only  the  remaining  combat  troops,  but 
all  American  forces,  combat  and  support, 
according  to  a  swift  and  orderly  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  June  7.  1970,  editorial  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  entitled  "Get  Out 
of  Vietnani  Now."  be  printed  at  this  place 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gft  Odt  or   Vietnam  Now 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  leave  Vietnam,  to  leave  it  swiftly,  wholly, 
and  without  equivocation. 

The  President  still  has  In  his  hands  the 
opportunity  to  effect  such  an  exit.  He  should 
seize  the  chance  now  as  It  presents  Itself, 
for  It  may  not  come  so  readily  again. 

That  the  war  must  be  ended,  all  are  agreed. 
That,  as  the  President  said  last  week,  "peace 
Is  the  goal  that  unites  us."  all  are  also  agreed. 

Long  ago,  when  we  began  to  help  the  antl- 
Communlst  Vietnamese  against  the  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese,  It  seemed  a  worthwhile 
thing  to  do.  It  seemed  cheap,  first  in  dollars, 
then  m  men.  No  need  now  to  trace  the 
melancholy  history  of  how,  bit  by  bit,  deci- 
sion by  decision.  It  became  extravagantly  ex- 
pensive of  money,  of  human  Uves.  of  the 
tranquUllty  of  this  country,  of  our  reputa- 
tion abroad. 

The  President  said  recently  he  would  not 
have  this  nation  become  a  "pitiful  helpless 
giant"  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
entirely  pitiful,  and  not  yet  helpless.  But 
we  are  like  a  giant  lunging  about  with  one 
foot  in  a  trap,  a  spectacle  that  Is  discon- 
certing to  our  friends  and  comforting  to  our 
enemies. 

NOT    THX    CKNTXH    EINO 

Our  great  adversary  Is  now.  and  will  re- 
main, the  Soviet  Union. 

All  questions  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  subordinate  to  the  central  one.  which 
Is  to  prevent  nuclear  war  between  the  two 
super-powers.  We  shall  be  engaged  against 
the  Communist  world  one  way  or  another 
all  our  lives;  but  In  Southeast  Asia  we  are 
engaged  on  the  periphery  of  that  world  In 
a  battle  obscured  by  the  elements  of  civil 
war  and  Vietnamese  nationalism. 

Our  response  ought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  challenge:  as  It  was  over  Berlin,  In 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  as  It  may  yet  have 
to  be  m  the  Middle  East.  But  -^ve  have  so 
overresponded  In  Indochina  that  It  may  be 
harder  for  us  to  respond  as  we  ought  should 
a  greater  and  more  direct  challenge  arise. 

No  need  now  either  to  delineate  at  length 
the  consequences  In  our  own  country  of  the 
Indochina  war: 

The  war  Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  strife  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  yet  It  has  In- 
flamed that  strife. 

The  war  Is  not  the  cause  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  races,  but  It  has  made  that  con- 
flict more  bitter. 

The  war  Is  not  the  only  reason  for  our 
present  economic  distress,  but  It  has  rendered 
that  distress  harder  to  treat. 

The  wax  alone  did  not  create  the  Illness 
afflicting  our  public  and  private  Institutions, 
but  It  has  brought  that  illness  to  the  crisis 
point. 

Like  a  smaU  wound  the  war  has  festered 
until  Its  Infection  has  appeared  In  every 
organ  of  this  Republic.  Its  ache  Is  felt  In 
every  limb;  Its  pain  clouds  the  national  Judg- 
ment. The  country  is  losing  heart. 

"Peace."  therefore,  "Is  the  goal  that  unites 
us." 

As  the  President  said,  our  national  debate 
Is  not  about  the  goal  of  peace,  but  about 
"the  beet  means"  to  achieve  It. 

JOB   CAN    BS    BXTTXa   DONX 

The  President  has  better  means  at  hand 
than  he  Is  using. 

He  has  promised  a  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  troops — another  160.000  by  next 
May  1 — but  the  withdrawal  In  these  sum- 
mer months  has  been  reduced  and  after  the 
150.000  leave  there  will  still  be  184,000  troops 
left  In  Vietnam.  If  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  private 
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schedule   for   their   withdrawal    he    has   not 
revealed  It. 

He  has  declared  that  his  goal  Is  the  total 
vrtthdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam, 
but  by  making  open-ended  threats  of  coun- 
ter-action should  the  enemy  attack,  he  has 
made  It  necessary  to  make  good  on  those 
threats.  Thus  he  has  given  to  the  enemy 
a  large  measure  of  decision  over  our  own 
rate  of  withdrawal. 

By  the  President's  move  Into  Cambodia, 
and  by  his  encouragement  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  operations  there  after  we  leave, 
he  has  entwined  American  prestige  with  the 
fate  of  that  unhappy  but  unimportant  little 
country. 

In  declaring  that  the  credibility  of  Amer- 
ican promises  elsewhere  In  the  world  hangs 
on  our  achieving  "a  Just  peace"  In  Vietnam, 
he  Is  making  It  harder  for  us  to  make  with 
credibility  those  compromises  which  every- 
one, Including  the  AdmlnlstraUon,  believes 
will  eventually  have  to  be  made. 

The  President,  In  sum.  Is  pursuing,  for 
reasons  which  of  course  he  deems  excellent, 
an  ambiguous  and  contradictory  policy — a 
policy  of  which  the  stated  purpose  Is  to  leave 
Indochina,  but  In  which  It  Is  Implied  that 
It  may  be  necessary  to  stay  In  Indochina. 

The  Times  believes  the  UtUted  States  has 
discharged  all  the  responsibilities  It  has  in 
Vietnam.  The  Times  believes  this  nation 
has — bravely  and  honorably — done  every- 
thing, and  more,  that  could  reasonably  have 
l)een  expected  of  it. 

American  men  prevented  Communist 
forces  from  preclpltantly  seizing  South  Viet- 
nam. American  men.  at  an  enormous  cost  In 
lives,  have  secured  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  improve- 
ment of  their  army  and  consolidation  of 
their  country  and  government.  Short  of  per- 
manent occupation,  there  Is  no  more  Amer- 
ica can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  for 
Vietnam.  ^ 

The  President  said  last  week  that  the  Cam-        g 
bodlan  venture   "eliminated   an   immediate 
danger    to    the    security    of    the    remaining 
American  troops"  and  "won  precious  time" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

This.  then.  Is  the  opportuntly  for  the 
President  to  accelerate  the  withdrawal. 

THE   TIME   IS    NOW 

Let  him  now  publicly  set  a  deadline  for 
removing  not  only  the  remaining  combat 
troops  but  all  American  forces,  combat  and 
support,  according  to  a  swift  and  orderly 
schedule.  Let  him  begin  to  hasten  the  re- 
mo\-al  of  combat  troops  this  summer.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  total 
and  orderly  withdrawal  In  the  next  year  and 
a  half  at  the  longest. 

Such  a  program  of  withdrawal  would  of 
course  be  hazardous.  But  It  would  be  much 
less  hazardous  than  the  policy  the  President 
Is  presently  pursuing. 

The  South  Vietnamese  would  be  firmly  on 
notice  that  their  future  Is  where  It  belongs — 
In  their  hands.  The  United  States  could  con- 
tinue to  support  them  with  arms  and  money, 
should  they  choose  to  keep  on  seeking  a 
military  solution;  more  likely  they  would  feel 
impelled  to  put  their  own  political  house  In 
order  pending  that  day  when  they  will  come 
to  the  jxjlltlcal  compromise  that  Is  the  In- 
evitable outcome  in  Indochina. 

American  troops  would  be  In  some  danger, 
but  they  are  certainly  In  some  danger  now, 
and  the  faster  they  leave,  the  sooner  they 
will  be  m  no  danger  at  all. 

IMMEDIATE    DEPARTTTKE 

We  shall  not  argue,  as  some  do.  that  rapid 
American  withdrawal  would  Induce  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate;  but  It  Is 
certain  they  are  not  inclined  to  negotiate 
now.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer  we  stay  In 
Vietnam  the  more  Inclined  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  be  not  to  negotiate,  and  the 
readier  they  may  be  to  mount  attacks  on  our 
forces  In  hope  of  pushing  us  out. 

Let  the  Preeldent.  therefore,  remove  all 
foreign  and  domestic  doubts  about  our  in- 


tentions by  announcing  a  sp)eedy  departure 
from  Vietnam. 

The  President  said  last  week  he  was  deter- 
mined to  end  the  wax  in  a  way  that  would 
"promote  peace  rather  than  conflict  through- 
out the  world  .  .  .  and  bring  an  era  of  re- 
conciliation to  our  people — and  not  a  period 
of  furious  recrimination." 

The  Times  believes  that  the  program  of 
withdrawal  we  suggest  would  bring  about 
the  kind  of  peace  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of.  The 
policy  suggested  here  would  hasten  the  end 
of  one  war  and  put  the  United  States  on  a 
better  footing  to  prevent  other  more  danger- 
ous conflicts. 

The  policy  suggested  here  would  certainly 
be  met  with  recrimination  from  some  in  tills 
country.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  this 
policy  would  be  thankfully  approved  by  the 
majority  of  our  people  as  an  honorablecon- 
cluslon  to  this  terrible  long  war. 


NEED  FOR  PUBLICLY  ANNOUNCED 
FIXED  TIMETABLE  FOR  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  ALL  AMERICAN 
TROOPS   FROM   SOUTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  I,  along  with  other  Members  of 
the  Congress,  have  urged  the  President 
to  announce  publicly  a  fixed  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  urged  that  it  be  a  timetable 
detennined  solely  by  the  safety  of  our 
men  and  subject  neither  to  the  inflex- 
ibility of  Hanoi  nor  the  convenience  of 
Saigon.  The  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, in  its  own  self-interest,  clearly 
has  no  desire  to  speed  an  American  de- 
parture that  would  leave  it  to  do  all  the 
fighting  itself. 

The  President  has  never  declared 
openly  that  he  has  a  timetable  for 
withdrawing  all  of  our  men — ground, 
air,  and  naval.  But  he  frequently  hints 
at  the  existence  of  an  overall  adminis- 
tration timetable  and  has  talked  of  a 
timetable  for  removing  some  of  our 
ground  forces,  specifically,  those  he  calls 
"ground  combat"  troops. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  country 
knows  what  the  President's  timetable  Is; 
it  is  a  private  timetable  that  he  has  never 
made  public.  But  even  while  he  refiises  to 
reveal  his  timetable,  the  President  from 
time  to  time  suggests  that  he  is  meeting 
It,  and  is  even  a  bit  ahead  of  schedule. 

This  strange  state  of  afifairs  Is  like  a 
railroad  refusing  to  publish  a  timetable, 
and  then  announcing  that  all  its  trains 
are  running  on  time. 

Critics,  and  they  include  the  Presi- 
dent, have  claimed  it  would  be  disas- 
trous to  announce  a  withdrawal  timeta- 
ble publicly.  They  say  it  would  remove 
any  incentive  for  the  enemy  to  negoti- 
ate, that  it  would  tip  our  military  hand 
and  endanger  our  war  aims  and  our 
men. 

But  an  odd  thing  has  happened  in 
recent  weeks:  the  President  has  him- 
self taken  to  publicly  announcing  time- 
tables, though  in  a  circumscribed  way. 

First  he  announced  on  April  20  that 
he  would  withdraw  150,000  additional 
men  from  South  Vietnam  within  a  year. 
Then,  following  his  decision  to  invade 
Cambodia,  he  announced  he  would  have 
all  men  out  of  there  by  June  30. 

The  pending  business  in  the  Senate  is 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  which 
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relates  to  that  timetable  announced  for 
Cambodia.  It  relates  also  to  the  feeling 
of  many  in  this  body,  and  in  the  other 
body  of  Congress,  that  responsibility  for 
ending  wars  as  well  as  beginning  them, 
responsibility  for  determining  timetables 
for  orderly  termination  of  wars  in  which 
in  which  we  become  involved,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  power  of  the  purse  in 
connection  with  our  Armed  Forces,  can, 
auid  indeed  must  be  exercised  by  this 
body  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  duties. 
If  the  President  now  finds  it  proper 
to  announce  a  fixed  timetable  for  Cam- 
bodia, how  can  he  any  longer  justify  not 
announcing  one  for  Vietnam?  And  if  he 
can  annoimce  a  limited  timetable  for 
some  of  our  men  in  Vietnam,  how  can  he 
any  longer  justify  not  announcing  a  total 
timetable  for  all? 

Just  such  a  fixed,  total  timetable  is  set 
by  the  amendment  to  end  the  war, 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  Senators 
McGovERN,  Hatfield,  CJoodell,  and 
Hughes,  just  such  a  fixed  timetable, 
which  the  President  himself  set,  is  the 
subject  of  the  pending  matter — the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  dealing  with 
the  American  incursion  in  Cambodia. 
The  amendment  to  end  the  war  would 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  our 
men  from  Indochina  by  June  30,  1971, 
safely  and  systematically,  as  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  withdraw  all 
American  troops  from  Cambodia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  schedule, 
by  Julj'  1  of  this  year. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  would  prove 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  are  in 
earnest  about  withdrawing  from  the  war, 
completely  and  soon — not  piecemeal  and 
over  an  indefinite  and  dangerous  period 
of  time,  as  is  our  present  policy.  Such 
unequivocal  assurance  would.  I  believe, 
do  much  toward  getting  the  Paris  talks 
back  on  more  productive  tracks. 

The  amendment  would  also  put  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  on  notice  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  go  on  fighting  and  dying 
in  their  cause  forever,  that  they  have  a 
definite  deadline  by  which  they  either 
must  work  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
peace  or,  if  they  want  to  keep  on  fighting, 
shape  up  and  fight  without  us. 

If  the  President  does  indeed  have  a 
timetable  for  total  military  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia,  let  him  make  it 
pubhc.  If  his  timetable  agrees  with  ours, 
fine.  If  it  differs,  then  there  can  be  full 
and  healthy  public  debate  over  the  differ- 
ence and  full  and  healthy  congressional 
participation  in,  and  shared  responsibil- 
ity for.  the  final  decision. 

If  the  President  continues  to  refuse 
to  make  public  his  timetable,  he  leaves 
open  the  inference  that  he  really  does 
not  have  one.  By  his  own  acts,  he  has 
conceded  that  national  security  cannot 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  secrecy  in  the 
matter  of  a  timetable. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTLAL  USE  OF  THE  MILI- 
TARY FORCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tmue  to  receive  numerous  significant 
commumcaUons  from  scholars  concerned 
about  the  current  debate  over  the  Presi- 
dent s  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  I 
am  anxious  to  share  these  communica- 
tions with  all  concerned  Senators 

non  f'^^L'^/*^^^  ^^  ^P^^al  Pleasure  to 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention  an  illumi- 
naUng  letter  I  have  received  from  Prof 

oShiga^"^^'^^"  °^  ^^  ^^-"^^ 
Professor  Kallenbach  is  a  member  of 
the  department  of  political  science  at 
that  university,  and  is  a  widely  respected 
authority  on  the  Presidency.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  in  scholarly 
journals.  His  books  include  "The  Ameri- 
5?66       ^^  Executive"-Harper  &  Row. 

I  would  especiaUy  caU  attention  to 
two  pertinent  sections  of  that  distin- 
guished book.  The  first  deals  with  "Presi- 
dential Use  of  Military  Force"  and  is  in 
the  chapter  covering  pages  512-518  The 
second  section  is  on  'The  President  Con- 
gress and  the  'War  Power'  "  and'  is  in 
the  chapter  covering  pages  533-540 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Professor  Kallen- 
bach gives  useful  Insight  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  Founding  Fathers'  under- 
standing of  the  war  power.  He  says: 

The  current  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
so-called  Church-Cooper  Amendment  which 
would  invoke  the  flscal  powers  of  Congress 
In  effect,  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  Amert^ 
can  troops  from  Cambodia  by  June  30  and 
prohibit  their  redeployment  there  without 
the  specific  approval  of  Congress,  raises  a 
question  of  utmost  concern  to  the  people  of 
this  nation  as  well  as  to  American  military 
personnel  engaged  In  combat  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Legislation  of  this  character,  if  passed 
would  amount  to  an  undisguised  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  President's  personal  In- 
tegrity, good  faith  and  Judgment  In  the  dis- 
charge  of  his  constitutional  duties  as  Chief 
Executive  and  Commander-in-Chief  More 
than  that,  if  enacted  into  law  in  its  un- 
diluted  original  form.  It  would  consUtut* 
in  a  most  fundamental  sense  a  challenge  to 
the  soundness  of  our  constlutlonal  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  proper  division  of  func- 
tions between  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  control  over  military  opera- 
tions in  a  zone  of  combat. 

These  arrangements  have  stood  the  natloa 
in  good  stead  for  nearly  two  centuries  To  un- 
balance them  with  a  legislative  demarche  of 
the  sort  proposed  would.  In  my  opinion  be 
setting  a  precedent  of  gravest  consequence 
It  Is  not  only  the  security  of  the  American 
forces  now  in  process  of  being  disengaged 
from  combat  in  the  Southeastern  Asia  area 
but  the  future  security  of  the  nation  itself 
that  Is  threatened. 

With  the  experience  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  behind  them,  the  Pramers  of  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  were  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
frustrations  Involved  In  divided  authority  in 
the  direction  of  military  operations,  once  the 
stage  of  combat  conditions  has  been  reached. 
For  this  reason  they  reached  the  conclusion, 
with  a  complete  absence  of  dissent,  that  the 
Commander-in-chief  role  should  be  assigned 
to  the  President,  by  constitutional  mandate. 
With  this  clause  they  placed  In  his  hands 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  dlrecUon  and 
deploying  American  troops  In  the  field.  This 
provision  was  characterized  by  Hamilton  In 
the  Federalist  Pe^er  (No.  74)  as  one  "the  pro- 
priety of  (which)  Is  so  evident  In  Itself"  that 
he  felt  "little  need  to  be  said  to  explain  or  en- 
force it." 
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The  assignment  to  Congress  of  authority 
through  the  Constitution  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  for  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  declare  war,  and  to  appropriate 
funds  In  piu^uance  of  these  purposes  reserves 
to  It  powers  of  a  very  fundamental  nature 
al3o,  so  far  as  the  national  military  establish- 
ment Is  concerned.  These  are  powers  which. 
In  conjunction  with  the  grant  of  authority. 
In  Article  I.  SecUon  8  of  the  Constitution  to 
pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  Implement 
these  and  other  powers  vested  In  Congress  or 
In  other  brsuiches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, equip  the  Congress  with  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  constitutional  authority  to  legislate  In 
the  area  of  national  security  where  military 
concerns  are  Involved.  But  surely  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief clause  must  stand  in  some 
degree  as  a  constraint  upon  Congressional 
power  In  this  connection  where  field  opera- 
tions of  American  military  forces  are  con- 
cerned. 

Professor  Kallenbach  is  especially  per- 
suasive in  applying  his  understanding  of 
the  Presidency  to  the  realities  of  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  disengagement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  constitutional  Issue  of  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  between  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  shape  American  military  defense 
policy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  military  operations  In  an 
actual  theatre  of  military  operations  on  the 
other.  Is  not  one  that  can  or  should  be  re- 
solved by  creating  a  constitutional  crisis,  in 
the  fatuous  expectation  that  the  Issue  can 
be  eventually  passed  upon  in  a  definitive  way 
by  the  courts  through  some  sort  of  "test" 
case.  The  nation  cannot  aHord  the  lu.xury  of 
that  method  of  resolving  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive over  the  appropriate  manner  of  effectu- 
ating American  military  disengagement  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  committed  himself  and 
his  administration,  so  far  as  words  and  ac- 
tions can  do  so,  to  a  {jollcy  of  step-by-step 
disengagement  of  American  combat  forces  In 
this  area.  The  sorties  by  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  forces  Into  Cambodia  have  as 
their  clearly  stated  military  tactical  purpose 
the  furtherance  of  that  policy.  For  Congress 
to  seek  to  write  into  law  a  tactical  blue- 
print and  time-table  for  carrying  out  this, 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  widely  advertised 
and  nationally  accepted  overall  strategy  of 
military  disengagement  In  Southeast  Asia, 
would  only  serve  to  deprive  the  President, 
and  the  U.S.  military  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, of  an  Invaluable  capacity  for  ma- 
neuver essential  In  the  conduct,  with  mini- 
mum cost  In  military  and  political  terms, 
of  this  military  operation. 

Any  military  enterprise  under  way — par- 
ticularly one  carrying  out  a  clearly  defined 
objective  of  the  sort  being  pursued  by  the 
United  States  In  South  Vietnam — must  be 
conducted  with  a  flexibility  that  can  take 
Into  account  the  enemy's  own  choice  of  tac- 
tics. The  hands  of  our  military  should  not 
be  prevented  by  legislative  decree  from  re- 
spKjnding  to  those  tactics,  both  military  and 
poUtlcal,  In  appropriate  fashion.  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  t)e  undercut  by  the  Con- 
gress, He  should  not.  In  effect,  be  denied  au- 
thority to  carry  out  a  significant  part  of  his 
constitutional  responsibilities  through 
adoption  of  this  unwise  and  dangerously 
shortsighted  legislative  propossJ. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  Sena- 
tors may  examine  the  full  and  complete 
text  of  Professor  Kallenbach's  wisdom, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  his  letter  to  me,  dated  May  26, 
1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


I  The  University  of  Michigan, 

Depaktment  oj"  Polftical  Science, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  May  26,  1970. 
Senator  Gordon  C.  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  The  current  debate 
In  the  Senate  on  the  so-called  Church- 
Coop>er  .'Amendment,  which  would  Invoke  the 
fiscal  powers  of  Congress,  In  effect,  to  order 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Cambodia  by  June  30  and  prohibit  their 
redeplojrment  there  without  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  raises  a  question  of  ut- 
most concern  to  the  people  of  this  nation  as 
well  as  to  American  military  personnel  en- 
gaged In  combat  in  Southeast  Asia.  Legis- 
lation of  this  character,  if  passed,  would 
amount  to  an  undisguised  vote  of  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  President's  personal  In- 
tegrity, good  faith  and  Judgment  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  constitutional  duties  as  Chief 
Elxecutlve  and  Commander-in-Chief.  More 
than  that.  If  enacted  Into  law  in  its  un- 
diluted original  form,  it  would  constitute 
in  a  most  fundamental  sense  a  challenge  to 
the  soundness  of  our  constitutional  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  proper  division  of  func- 
tions between  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  control  over  military  opera- 
tions In  a  zone  of  combat. 

These  arrangements  have  stood  the  na- 
tion in  good  stead  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
To  unbalance  them  with  a  legislative  de- 
Tnarche  of  the  sort  proposed  would.  In  my 
opinicn,  be  setting  a  precedent  of  gravest 
consequence.  It  Is  not  only  the  security  of 
the  Arnerlcan  forces  now  In  process  of  be- 
ing disengaged  from  combat  in  the  South- 
eastern Asia  area  but  the  future  security  of 
the  nation  Itself  that  is  threatened. 

With  the  experience  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  behind  them,  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
frustrations  Involved  In  divided  authority  In 
the  direction  of  military  op)eratlons,  once 
the  stage  of  combat  conditions  has  been 
reached.  For  this  reason  they  reached  the 
conclusion,  with  a  complete  absence  of  dis- 
sent, that  the  Commancier-ln-Chlef  role 
should  be  assigned  to  the  President,  by  con- 
stitutional mandate.  With  this  clause  they 
placed  in  his  hands  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  directing  and  deploying  American 
troops  In  the  field.  This  provision  was  charac- 
terized by  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  Paper 
(No.  74)  as  one  "the  propriety  of  (which]  Is 
so  evident  In  itself"  that  he  felt  "little  need 
be  said  to  explain  or  enforce  It". 

The  assignment  to  Congress  of  authority 
through  the  Constitution  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  for  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  declare  war,  and  to  appropriate 
funds  In  pursuance  of  these  purposes  re- 
serves to  it  powers  of  a  very  fundamental 
nature  also,  so  far  as  the  national  mili- 
tary establishment  Is  concerned.  These  are 
powers  which,  In  conjunction  with  the  grant 
of  authority.  In  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  Implement  these  and  other  powers 
vested  in  Congress  or  in  other  branches  of 
the  national  government,  equip  the  Con- 
gress with  a  vast  reservoir  of  constitutional 
authority  to  legislate  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security  where  military  concerns  are 
Involved.  But  surely  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  clause  must  stand  in  some  degree  as  a 
constraint  upon  Congressional  power  In  this 
connection  where  field  operations  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  are  concerned. 

On  many  occasions,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  has 
pressed  upton  the  President — through  stat- 
utes, resolutions,  and  other  more  or  less 
formal  ways  of  offering  advice,  support,  or 
reservations — Its  views  regarding  the  oon- 
ditloni!  that  should  govern  the  mobilization 
and  use  of  American  military  might.  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  to  review  at  length  the  sig- 
nificant precedents  that  have   been  estab- 


lished and  accommodations  reached  with  re- 
gard to  achieving  a  satisfactory,  workable 
balance  as  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  where  military  affairs  and 
the  use  of  military  forces  are  concerned. 

The  Church-Cooper  Amendment  proposes 
to  Impose  a  restraint  upon  the  President's 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  function  as 
Commander-in-Chief  that  goes  far  beyond 
any  measure  heretofore  employed  to  convert 
Congressional  opinion  Into  national  policy 
In  the  area  of  military  affairs.  By  use  of  the 
blunderbuss  approach  of  withholding  all 
funds  for  military  operations  In  a  specific 
combat  area  under  certain  conditions.  It 
seeks  to  assert  for  Congress  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  military  command  authority  vested 
in  the  President.  If  enacted  into  law.  It  would 
signify  subordination  of  the  President's  con- 
.stltutlonal  role  to  a  degree  entirely  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  principle  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  questions  of  military  strategy  and 
tactics  affecting  American  forces  actively  en- 
gaged In  combat  should  rest  with  the  Presi- 
dent. If  such  a  use  of  Its  fiscal  powers  by 
Congress  is  "constitutional".  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  Is  no  authority  di- 
rectly vested  In  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Congress  may  not  usurp 
through  a  similar  manipulation  of  Its  "power 
of  the  purse". 

The  problem  of  bringing  to  bear  congres- 
sional influence  upon  the  executive  In  effec- 
tuating a  policy  of  military  disengagement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  one  that  must,  perforce,  be 
resolved  by  accommodation,  understanding 
and  trust  between  the  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  achieved  through  a 
process  of  adjustment  of  views  between  the 
two  branches  of  government.  Insofar  as  there 
are  differences  of  viewpoint.  The  approach 
employed  by  the  Amendment's  backers  is 
suggestive,  rather,  of  the  new  "politics  of 
confrontation"  of  the  direct  actlonlst  ele- 
ments in  American  society.  It  proposes  to 
create  a  constitutional  confrontation  that 
might  well  pose  for  the  President  the  di- 
lemma oT  a  choice  between  his  duty  to  re- 
spect a  mandate  of  Congress  and  his  duty  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Constitution  Independently  of 
Congress. 

The  constitutional  Issue  of  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  between  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  shape  American  military  defense 
policy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  military  operations  In  an 
actual  theatre  of  military  operations  on  the 
other.  Is  not  one  that  can  or  should  be  re- 
solved by  creating  a  constitutional  crisis,  in 
the  fatuous  expectation  that  the  Issue  can 
be  eventually  passed  upon  in  a  definitive 
way  by  the  courts  through  some  sort  of 
"test"  case.  The  nation  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  that  method  of  resolving  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  over  the  appropriate  manner  of 
effectuating  American  military  disengage- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  committed  himself  and 
his  administration,  so  far  as  words  and  ac- 
tions can  do  so.  to  a  policy  of  step-by-step 
disengagement  of  American  combat  forces  in 
this  area.  The  sorties  by  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  forces  into  Cambodia  have  as 
their  clearly  stated  military  tactlc:\l  purpose 
the  furtherance  of  that  policy.  For  Congress 
to  seek  to  write  into  law  a  tactical  blue-print 
and  time-table  for  carrying  out  this,  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  widely  advertised  and 
nationally  accepted  overall  strategy  of  mili- 
tary disengagement  in  Southeast  Asia,  would 
only  serve  to  deprive  the  President,  and  the 
U.S.  military  forces  under  his  command,  of 
an  Invaluable  capacity  for  maneuver  essen- 
tial in  the  conduct,  with  minimum  cost  In 
military  and  political  terms,  of  this  military 
operation. 

Any  military  enterprise  under  way — par- 
ticularly one  carrying  out  a  clearly  defined 
objective  of  the  sort  being  pursued  by  the 
United  States  In  South  Vietnam — must  be 
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conducted  with  a  flexibility  that  can  take 
Into  account  the  enemy's  own  choice  of  tac- 
tics. The  hands  of  our  mUitary  should  not  be 
prevented  by  legislative  decree  from  respond- 
ing to  those  tactics,  both  military  and  politi- 
cal, in  appropriate  fashion.  The  President 
should  not  be  undercut  by  the  Congress.  He 
should  not,  in  effect,  be  denied  authority  to 
car>'  out  a  significant  part  of  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  through  adoption  of 
this  unwise  and  dangerously  short-sighted 
legislative  proposal. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  you 
my  views  on  this  important  question. 
Very  sincerely, 

Joseph  E.  Kallenbach, 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  vield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
who  Professor  Kallenbach  is?  Is  he  in 
the  law  school? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  is  a  professor  in  the 
Deparunent  of  Political  Science. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  read  the  letter.  I 
was  very  much  interested  that  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  not  talking  about 
policy,  rather  than  the  constitutional 
question.  I  shall  read  the  letter  to  exam- 
ine his  views  about  tlie  constitutional 
issue. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will.  I  have  been  astounded  during  the 
past  week  or  so  at  the  number  of  letters 
that  have  come  to  me  from  various 
academicians  throughout  the  country.  I 
suppose,  from  listening  to  what  has  oc- 
curred on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
would  presume  that  all  the  academicians 
in  the  country  are  strongly  on  the  side 
of  the  proposers  of  the  amendment.  I 
have  found  that  not  to  be  true. 

Last  week,  I  had  four  letters  printed 
in  the  Record.  During  this  week  and  the 
coming  period.  I  shall  be  hoping  to  have 
all  the  other  letters  printed,  some  of 
which  discuss  the  constitutional  question 
more  than  Dr.  Kallenbach  did.  I  think  he 
is  very  clear  here,  though,  and  I  believe 
that  he  speaks  to  a  crucial  constitutional 
question  when  he  states  that  once  mili- 
tary operations  are  begun,  the  President 
is  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  occasion  to  read 
the  Senator's  speeches  last  week  and  the 
letters  he  had  printed  in  the  Record,  I 
believe  one  was  from  Mr.  Rostow,  for- 
mer dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  I  have 
never  held  that  ail  of  the  constitutional 
authorities  in  this  country  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  there  is  very  good  author- 
ity that  disagrees.  I  have  stated  several 
times  that  there  is  a  gray  area  which 
makes  It  difficult  to  decide  exactly  who 
has  the  authority. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  amendment 
which  we  have  offered  does  not  either 
question  or  approve  the  President's  ac- 
tion. His  action  is  accepted.  So  far,  I 
think  it  has  been  successful  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  successful. 

What  we  argue  is  that  once  American 
forces  are  returned  to  South  Vietnam 
and  in  the  former  status  quo,  then  the 
question  arises,  and  properly,  as  to  what 
action  would  be  taken  in  the  future  about 
entering  into  a  new  war  in  Cambodia. 
The  thrust  of  the  amendment,  and  our 
judgment  on  its  constitutional  author- 
ity, is  that  in  case  of  entering  a  new 
war  for  Cambodia,  to  which  there  is  no 


obligation  of  any  kind,  then  the  Presi- 
dent should  come  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  no  authority  can  be  found 
for  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  country  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  'Mr. 
Cranston),  I  shall  not  argue  with  the 
Senator  about  that.  I  think  he  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  never  understood  that 
we  were  entering  into  Cambodia  for 
the  purpose  of  salvaging  the  country  of 
Cambodia. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  wiU 
recall  that  last  year  we  debated  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader's  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  I  believe  I  was  also 
Joined  as  a  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  not  certain  about  that,  but  I  spoke 
in  behalf  of  it  and  tried  to  assist  in  the 
debate  in  defining  what  we  were  talking 
about  when  we  talked  about  combat 
troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  Perhaps 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  approach 
this  matter  along  this  line  before  we  are 
through  with  this  particular  debate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  interest  me  very  much. 
The  position  was  taken — and  I  think 
correctly— by  the  President,  that  he 
initiated  the  military  operation  in  Cam- 
bodia under  his  authority  as  Command- 
er in  Chief. 

Tlie  argument  is  made  that  Congress 
cannot  limit  that  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  I  remember  that 
last  December  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  which  I 
had  oflfered.  That  amendment  limited 
the  President's  authority  to  introduce 
ground  forces  to  Laos,  a  country  where 
there  are  also  sanctuaries. 

I  recall  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado,     the    senior     Senator    from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church*,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Miller),  joined  as  sponsors  of  the 
amendment   which   precisely   and   spe- 
cifically limited  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  combat  troops  into  Laos. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  Thailand  also. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
precedent.   The  President,  as  I  recall, 
said  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  his 
policy. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.   COOPER.   Mr.   President,   I   see 
nothing  unusual,  now,  that  when  the 
military  operation  is  completed,  in  the 
Senate  saying  by  the  amendment,  "We 
do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  a  war 
in  Cambodia." 

I  do  not  think  the  President  wants 
such  a  war.  He  said  he  did  not  at  the 
meeting  at  the  White  House.  And  I  trust 
him.  But  there  are  indications  that  others 
would  like  to  see  our  country  become  in- 
volved. 

The  South  'Vietnamese  are  reportedly 
remaining  in  Cambodia,  It  is  reported 
that  the  Thais  will  send  volunteers.  Of 
course  we  will  be  paying  for  their  costs. 
In  this  morning's  newspaper — whether 
it  is  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  know — it  is 
said  that  we  intend  to  give  assistance  to 
the  Lon  Nol  government  in  Cambodia. 
All  of  these  elements  could— and  I  hope 


that  they  will  not — engage  us  in  a  new 
wax. 

As  one  who  supports  the  President's 
policy  of  'Vietnamization,  I  would  like  to 
see  such  a  danger  eliminated.  I  think 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  a 
new  war  in  a  country  to  which  we  owe 
no  obligations  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  said  be- 
fore, and  I  repeat,  people  can  differ 
somewhat  in  their  views  as  to  whether 
the  President  should  have  entered  Cam- 
bodia. To  me  personally,  the  answer  is 
clear.  I  think  that  the  President  did 
what  he  had  a  moral  obligation  to  do  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  closing  down  of 
the  war  and  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces.  I  think  that  subsequent  events 
have  proven  his  action  to  be  correct. 

I  say  to  the  Senator — and  I  know  that 
he  has  made  it  very  clear  again  and 
again  that  he  is  not  challenging  the 
the  President  or  questioning  the  state- 
ments that  he  has  made  with  respect  to 
his  intentions — that  there  are  people  who 
have  done  this.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  pay  too  much  attention  to  all 
of  the  crackpots  in  this  country  who  keep 
repeating  that  the  President  is  about  to 
engage  us  in  a  general  Asian  land  war. 
They  say  it  either  in  those  terms  or  with 
respect  to  one  country  or  another. 

We  have  seen  the  situation  in  which 
people  who  are  purely  of  scientific  bent 
quoted  in  the  Senate  as  experts  in  the 
field  of  international  affairs  or  inter- 
national law. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  quotation  from  the 
village  schoolmaster,  particularly  with 
respect  to  one  of  these  men:  "It  gives  you 
wonder  that  one  small  head  can  contain 
all  that  knowledge." 

I  am  surprised  at  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  these  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EKDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  interested  not  only  in  the  Kal- 
lenbach letter  that  the  Senator  had 
printed  in  the  Record,  but  also  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  surprise  to  me  is  why 
the  sponsors  of  the  pending  amendment 
did  not  follow  the  course  they  chose  last 
year  with  respect  to  the  limitation  on 
the  use  of  ground  combat  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  which  they  included  in 
the  bill  by  a  very  substantial  majority- 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

The  procedures  followed  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  bear  very  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  procedures  we  went 
through  last  year.  I  find  this  to  be  a  very 
grave  cause  for  concern. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  some 
troops  that  are  expected  to  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  regrouped  in  a  sancutary 
area  and  have  decided  to  initiate  an  at- 
tack on  us. 

It  would  strike  me  that  at  that  point 
an  opportunity  for  pre-emptive  strikes 
from  the  air  would  keep  us  from  be- 
coming engaged  and  would  save  the  lives 
of  our  own  people.  Yet,  the  President 
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could  not  take  the  necessary  action  with- 
out prior  consent  of  Congress.  And  that 
might  take  a  considerable  time. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  this 
amendment  has  some  very  grave  defects. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  has  some  other 
problems.  It  would  seem  that  in  one  of 
the  subparagraphs  that  it  would  put  the 
punishment  on  the  very  men  who  have 
been  ordered  by  their  commanders  and 
by  the  President  to  conduct  a  particular 
operation  that  is,  in  fact,  an  operation 
in  indirect  support  of  the  Cambodian 
Government.  The  question  is  whether 
this  is  direct  or  indirect. 

This  could  be  a  source  of  danger  for 
a  very  long  time.  During  that  course  of 
time,  the  men  would  have  their  pay  cut 
off.  They  would  not  have  their  GI  bene- 
fits we  have  put  into  the  law. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  tliat 
Involve  the  constitutional  issue  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  talks  about.  But 
we  also  have  very  practical  problems  in- 
volving the  safety  of  American  men  in 
Vietnan.  whom  the  President  is  trying 
to  bring  home. 

This  is  what  reaUy  bothers  me  about 
the  amendment.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
say  something  along  the  lines  of  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  Laos  and 
Thailand,  that  after  July  1,  1970.  no 
ground  troops  may  be  maintained  or  put 
into  Cambodia  without  the  prior  consent 
of  Congress  unless  it  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  responsibility  which  I  think 
we  have  given  the  President.  But  that  is 
not  the  route  this  amendment  would 
take.  It  is  much  broader  than  that.  It 
involves  not  only  the  constitutional  issue 
about  which  the  Senator  talks;  but  also 
the  problem  of  trying  to  get  our  men  out 
of  Vietnam  safely. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  my  colleague  pre- 
sent this  letter  and  other  letters  from 
academicians  around  the  country.  I 
thmk  it  has  been  very  fruitful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
ver>-  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
Senator  stated  that  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  was  different 
from  the  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  in  December  1969  to 
the  defense  appropriations  bill.  He  is 
correct.  However,  earlier,  in  September, 
I  had  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today  but  was  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
American  forces  in  aid  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Laos  or  Thailand.  It  was 
adopted  m  the  Sermte,  but  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  House. 

Actually,  when  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  came  before  the  Senate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  I  and  I  offered  the  same 
amendment.  The  measure  was  amended 
on  the  floor  to  provide  only  that  United 
States  ground  force  would  not  be  used 
in  Laos  or  Thailand. 

In  answer  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised,  I  point  out 
that  at  that  time  the  Senate  and  the 
House  limited  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 


ident as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the 
President  agreed  that  it  should  be  done. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  our  amend- 
ment is  without  precedent. 

The  Senator  raised  a  point  about  the 
pay  of  our  men  in  the  armed  services.  I 
say  with  all  due  respect  that  I  think  the 
argument  is  far  fetched.  I  could  never 
conceive  of  this  country,  this  Govern- 
ment, not  paying  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senator  raised  another  question 
referring  to  a  situation  which  might  arise 
as  our  forces  and  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam — the  question  of  a  sanctuary 
which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  with- 
drawal of — forces. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  so  I  may  comment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Our  amendment — sub- 
section (4) — provides  that  air  power  can 
be  used — as  well  as  artillery — across  the 
border. 

Then,  I  would  go  further.  If  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  decision  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  immediate  safety  of  our 
forces  during  withdrawal  to  take  action 
under  his  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ques- 
tioned. But  we  are  talking  about  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  might  become  involved  in 
a  war  in  Cambodia  for  Cambodia. 

That  is  clear.  That  is  what  our  amend- 
ment would  prohibit,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  I  think  we  are  on 
clear  constitutional  grounds  and  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  good  policy.  Its  approval 
would  help  dispel  the  uncertainty  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  is  my  friend,  that  the  spe- 
cific wording  of  the  amendment  which 
we  are  debating  provides: 

No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  act  may  be  expended  Tor  the 
purpose  of — 

( 2 )  paying  the  compensation  or  allowances 
of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  person  in  Cambodia  who  •  •  • 
(b)  engages  In  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces. 

The  question  is  what  is  "support  of 
Cambodian  forces"  indirectly?  Any  time 
you  kill  a  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese 
in  Cambodia,  fighting  against  the  Cam- 
bodian Government,  the  presumption  is 
you  have  indirectly  assisted  the  Cambo- 
dian forces.  That  is  very  simple,  even 
though  it  is  being  done  to  protect  our 
forces. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Who  would  make  that 
decision?  The  President  would  make  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  frankly  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  with- 
out any  quibbling  or  reservation,  is  to 
do  what  we  can  to  prevent  this  country 
from  becoming  engaged  in  another  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  make  that  clear, 
and  the  chips  can  fall  where  they  may. 
It  is  my  view  that  we  should  not  become 
engaged.  That  is  also  the  view  of  the 
other  sponsors.  I  believe  it  is  the  view 
of  most  people  in  this  country.  I  support 
our  President  in  his  efforts  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  and,  I  believe,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  this  coimtry  do 
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not  want  to  get  involved  in  another  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  one  word  in  conclusion.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  that  for  his  purpose.  No 
one  questions  his  sincerity.  Yet  one  could, 
without  stretching  the  reasoning  any 
distance  at  all,  say  that  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  are  entirely  true,  too,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  causes  all 
of  us  so  much  difficulty. 

Perhaps  if  the  people  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  prosecution  of  war  had 
been  permitted  to  prosecute  it,  we  would 
not  find  ourselves  in  this  lamentable  sit- 
uation today  with  the  country*  so  seri- 
ously divided.  However,  the  country  is 
not  seriously  divided  in  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  people  want  to  get  out  of 
there,  but  they  are  seriously  divided 
about  the  means  of  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILI- 
TIES CONSTRUCTION  AND  MOD- 
ERNIZATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11102)  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  by  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  new 
construction  and  for  modernization  of 
facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guarantees 
of  loans  for  such  con-struction  and  mod- 
ernization and  Federal  payment  of  part 
of  the  interest  thereon,  authorizing 
grants  for  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  extend- 
ing and  making  other  improvements  in 
the  program  authorized  by  these  provi- 
sions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONFERENCS    RlPOHT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    91-1167) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11102)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilitiee  by  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  new 
construction  and  for  modernization  of  facil- 
ities, authorizing  Federal  guarantees  of  lotms 
for  such  construction  and  modernization 
and  Federal  payment  of  i>art  of  the  Interest 
thereon,  authorizing  grants  for  moderniza- 
tion of  emergency  rooms  of  general  hospi- 
tals, and  extending  and  making  other  Im- 
provements in  the  program  authorized  by 
these  provisions,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  House* 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 
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Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of   1970". 

(b)  As  used  In  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TITLE    I— ORANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION 
AND    MODERNIZATION    OP    HOSPITALS 
AND    OTHER    MEDICAL    PACXLITIES 
Pabt  A — Extension  or  Grant  Program 

AUTHORIZATION     OT    APPROPRIATIONS    FOB     CON- 
STRUCTION   GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  ai9a)  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "next  five"  In  para- 
graph (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "next 
eight"; 

(2)  (A)  by  striking  .mt  "$70,000,000"  in 
subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$85,000,000", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000"  In  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$70,000,000",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  in  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (b)  "and 
$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970."  nnd  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  $147,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $152,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1972,  and  $157,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  appropri- 
ations made  under  such  section  601  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1970. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    MOD- 
ERNIZATION   GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations made  under  section  601  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  Jime  30,  1970,  such  section 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (b)  the 
following:  "and  for  grants  for  modernization 
of  such  facilities  and  the  facilities  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (a) "; 

(2 )  by  adding  after  paragraph  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(c)  for  grants  for  modernization  of  the 
facilitiee  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b),  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jiuie  30,  1971,  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "AND  MODERNIZATION"  after 
"CONSTRUCTION"  In  the  section  heading. 

STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  section  601  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1970,  section  602(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  an  allotment  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (I),  (2), 
and  (3),  respectively,  of  section  601(a),  and 
to  an  allotment  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  pur- 
suant to  section  601(b),  as  the  product  of — 

"(A)   the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  the  square  of  its  allotment  per- 
cent^e, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  the  States. 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  make 
allotments  among  the  States,  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  year  under  section 
601(c),  on  the  basis  of  the  population,  the 
financial  need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need 


for  modernization  of  the  facilities  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  601, 
of  the  resjjectlve  States." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
from  such  appropriations  section  602(b)(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  "$50,000" 
In  subparagraph  (A)  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000"  and  "$100,000",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  "$100,000" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000"  and  $200,000,"  respec- 
tlvely; 

(3)  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  "$200,- 
000"  In  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$200,000"  and  "$300,000",  re- 
spectively; and 

(4)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C),  and  adding  after  and 
below  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(D)  $200,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  Guam  and  $300,000  for 
any  other  State  in  the  case  of  an  allotment 
for  grants  for  the  modernization  of  facilities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601,". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  formula  specified  in  section 
602(a)(1)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
for  allotment  among  the  States  of  sums  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  health  facili- 
ties, and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
May  15,  1972.  the  reeult  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such 
changes,  if  any,  in  such  formula  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable,  together  with  his 
Justification  for  any  changes  so  recom- 
mended. 

TRANSFER    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  respect  to  aUot- 
ments  from  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  601  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1970,  section  602(e)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that 
a  specified  portion  of  any  allotment  of  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  be  added  to  any  other  allotment  or  allot- 
ments of  such  State  under  such  subsection 
for  such  yeer,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
(but  after  application  of  subsection  (b)) 
adjust  the  allotments  of  such  State  in  ac- 
coaxlance  with  such  request  and  shall  notify 
the  State  agency;  except  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  portions  so  transferred  from  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  the  amount  specified 
with  respect  to  such  allotment  in  clause  (A) , 
(B),  (C),  or  (D) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  which  is  applicable  to  such 
Sta,te. 

(2)  In  additon  to  the  transfer  of  portions 
of  allotments  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  upon  the 
request  of  any  State  that  a  sp>ecified  portion 
of  any  allotment  of  such  State  under  sub- 
section (a),  other  than  an  allotment  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities,  be  added 
to  another  allotment  of  such  State  under 
such  subsection,  other  than  an  allotment  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  hospitals  and  public  health  cen- 
ters, and  upon  simultanieous  certification  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  State  agency  in  such 
State  to  the  effect  that — 

"(A)  it  has  afforded  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  make  applications  for  the  portion  so 
specified  and  there  have  been  no  approvable 
applications  for  such  portion,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  request  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  an  allotment  for  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers,  use  of 
such  portion  as  requested  by  such  State 
agency  will  better  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 


the  Secretary  shall  promptly  (but  after  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (b) )  adjust  the  allot- 
ments of  such  State  In  accordance  with  such 
request  and  shall  notify  the  State  agency. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  por- 
tions of  allotmente  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  upon  the  request  of  any  State  that  a 
specified  portion  of  an  allotment  of  such 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
be  added  to  an  allotment  of  such  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospitals  and  public  health  centers, 
and  upon  simultaneous  certification  by  the 
State  agency  in  such  State  to  the  effect  that 
the  need  for  new  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  need  for  modern- 
ization of  facilities  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(a)  or  (b)  of  section  601,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  (but  after  application  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section)  adjust  the  allot- 
ments of  such  State  in  accordance  with  such 
request  and  shall  notify  the  State  agency. 

"(4)  After  adjustment  of  allotments  of  any 
State,  as  provided  In  paragraph  {\^ .  (2).  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  allotments  as  so 
adjusted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  State's 
allotments  under  this  section." 

Part  B — Operation  of  Grant  Program 
priority  op  projects 

Sec.  110.  Effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970,  sec- 
tion 603(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291c)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rural  communities 
and  areas  with  relatively  small  financial  re- 
sources" in  clause  (1),  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "areas  with  relatively  small  financial 
resources  and,  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
rural  communities", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  follow. 
Ing  new  clauses: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  outpatient  facili- 
ties, to  any  outpatient  facility  that  will  be 
located  In.  and  provide  services  for  residents 
of,  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area; 

"(5)  to  projects  for  facilities  which,  alone 
or  In  conjunction  with  other  facilities,  will 
provide  comprehensive  health  care,  including 
outpatient  and  preventive  care  as  well  as 
hospitalization; 

"(6)  to  facilities  which  will  provide  train- 
Ing  In  health  or  allied  health  professions; 
and 

"(7)  to  facilities  which  will  provide  to  a 
significant  extent,  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism;". 

AREAWIDB    and    state    HEALTH    PLANNING 
AGENCIES 

Sec  111.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications approved  under  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  June  30, 
1970,  clause  (4)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 605(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "State  agency  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "State  agency, 
opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior  to  such 
approval  and  recommendation,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  project  by  the  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  which 
has  developed  the  comprehensive  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area  plan 
or  plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  cover- 
ing the  area  in  which  such  project  Is  to  be 
located  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization, by  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  314(8), 
and  the  application  Is  for  a  project  which". 

(b)  Section  314(b)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
246)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  first 
sentence  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "No 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
after  Jime  30,  1970,  to  any  agency  or  org&nl- 
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zatlon  to  develop  or  revise  health  plans  for 
an  area  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  agency  or  organization  provides  means 
for  appropriate  representation  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  hospitals,  other  health  care  fa- 
culties, and  practicing  physicians  serving 
such  area,  and  the  general  public." 

POKTION    OF    AU.OTMENT    AVAILABLE    FOR    STATE 
PLAN    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  112.  Effective  with  respect  to  expendi- 
ture* under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  are  made  for  administration  of  such 
plan  during  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1970—' 

(1)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (i) 
of  section  606  of  such  Act  (42  XJ.S.C.  291f) 
Is  amended  lA)  by  striking  out  "2  per 
centum'"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "4  per 
centum",  and  iB)  by  striking  out  "$50,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "100.000'  ;  and 

t2i  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  606  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1964"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30.  1970". 

fTDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  113.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  after  June  30.  1970,  the  seotlcn 
of  such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
545(b)  (42  U.S.C.  291o)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(b)(1)  The  term  "Fedei^  share'  with 
respect  to  any  project  means  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  title. 

■•(2)  With  respect  to  any  project  In  emy 
State  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  from  an  al- 
lotment from  an  appropriation  under  sec- 
tion 601.  the  Federal  share  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  by  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated in  accordance  with  section  C04.  but 
not  more  t'.-.an  66- j  per  centum  or  the  State's 
allotment  percentage,  whichever  is  the  lower, 
except  that.  If  the  State's  allotment  per- 
centage is  lower  than  50  per  centum,  such 
allotment  percentage  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
50  per  centum  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first  proj- 
ect in  a  State  during  any  fiscal  year  the  State 
agency  designated  in  accordance  with  section 
604  shall  give  the  Secretary  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  maximum  Federal  share  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  proj- 
ects In  such  State  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary during  such  fiscal  rear  and  the  method 
for  determining  the  actual  Federal  share 
to  be  paid  with  respect  to  such  projects:  and 
such  maximum  Federal  share  and  such 
method  of  determination  for  projects  in  such 
State  approved  dxirtng  such  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  changed  after  such  approval. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Federal  share  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  be  equal  to  the  p>er  centum  pro- 
vided under  such  paragraphs  plus  an  incen- 
tive per  centum  (which  when  combined  with 
the  per  centum  provided  under  such  para- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum)  speci- 
fied by  the  State  agency  In  the  case  of  (A) 
projects  that  will  provide  services  primarily 
for  persons  In  an  area  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  a  rural  or  urban  poverty 
area,  and  (  B)  project.s  that  offer  potential  for 
reducing  health  care  costs  through  shared 
services  among  health  care  fMlllties.  through 
Interfacility  cooperation,  or  through  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  free-standing 
outpatient  facilities," 

DEFINTnON    OP    HOSPITAL 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications approved  under  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970. 
paragraph  (c)  of  the  section  of  such  Act  re- 
designated (by  section  201  of  this  Act)  as 
section  645  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "nurses'  home  facil- 
ities." the  following:  "extended  care  facilities, 
facilities  related  to  programs  for  home  health 
services,  self-care  units,";  and 


(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  Immediately  be- 
fore "operated"  and  Inserting  immediately 
before  "but  does  not  include"  the  following: 
"and  also  Includes  education  or  training 
facilities  for  health  professions  personnel 
operated  as  an  integral  part  of  a  hospital,". 

STATE     ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

Sec.  115.  Effective  July  1.  1970.  section 
604  ( a )  ( 3 )  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
^42  U.SC,  291d)   Is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "shall  In- 
clude", and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  "rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and"  the  following:  "representatives 
particularly  concerned  with  education  or 
training  of  health  profession  personnel,  and 
(B)". 

CHANGE  IN  NAME  AND  CLARIFICATION  OF 
FUNCTIONS  OF  DIAGNOSTIC  OR  TREATMENT 
CENTER 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Sections  601(a)  (21  and  602 
(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  291a.  291b)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "diagnostic  or  treatment  centers" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "out  patient 
facilities". 

(b)  Section  604(a)(4)(C)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.SC.  291d)  is  ameiided  by  striking  out 
"diagnostic  or  treatment  centers"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "outpatient  facilities"  and 
by  striking  out  "such  centers'"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  facilities". 

ic)  Section  604(a)(5)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  29:d)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'diagnostic  or  treatment  centers"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "outpatient  facilities". 

idt  Section  609(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2911)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "diagnostic 
or  treatment  center"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "out  patient  facility". 

(el  Section  605(6)  of  such  Act  (42  U,S,C. 
39 1  e ) )  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 »  striking  out  "a  diagnostic  or  treatment 
center"'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  out- 
patient facility",  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  "or  which  provides  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  services  of  a  general  hospi- 
tal will  be  available  to  patients  of  such  fa- 
cility who  are  in  need  of  hospital  care". 

(ft  Paragraph  (f)  of  the  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  redesignated  (by 
section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section  645  (42 
U.S.C.  2910)  is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•outpatient  facility"', 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "means  a  facility" 
the  following:  "(located  In  or  apart  from  a 
hospital) ". 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "ambulatory  pa- 
tients" the  foUowlng:  "(including  ambula- 
tory Inpatients) ",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 2 )  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  or"  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  which  offers  to  patients  not  requiring 
hospitalization  the  services  of  licensed  physi- 
cians in  various  medical  specialties,  and 
which  provides  to  Its  patients  a  reasonably 
full-range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services." 

(g)   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(e)  and  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 

(f)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  applications  approved  under  title  VI  of 
such  Act  afier  June  30,  1970. 

DEnNmON    OF    FACILITY    FOR    LONG-TERM    CARE 

Sec.  117.  Effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970,  para- 
graph (h)  of  the  section  of  such  Act  re- 
designated (by  section  201  of  this  Act)  as 
section  645  (42  U.S.C.  291o)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  alter  "means  a  facility"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  an  extended  care 
faculty)". 

GRANTS  FOR  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  118.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 


Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970,  paragraph  (I) 
of  the  section  of  such  Act  redesignated  (by 
section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section  645  (42 
U.S.C.  2910)  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  "and.  In  any  case  In 
which  It  win  help  to  provide  a  service  not 
previously  provided  in  the  community, 
equipment  of  any  buildings". 

INCLUSION  OF  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
THE   PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  119.  (a)(1)  Subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  602  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C,  291b)  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  after  "American  Samoa,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsecUon  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "American 
Samoa,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands."  after 
"American  Samoa,". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  after  "American  Samoa,". 

(d)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
(by  section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section  645(a) 
(42  U,S.C.  2910)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after 
"American  Samoa,". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  allotments  (and 
grants  therefrom)  under  part  A  of  title  VI 
oX  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1970,  and  with 
respect  to  loan  guarantees  and  loans  under 
part  B  of  such  title  made  after  June  30,  1970. 

WAIVING  OF  RIGHT  OF  RECOVERY 

Sec.  120.  Section  (3)(b)  of  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  Facilities  Amendments  of  1964 
(Public  Law  88-443)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  the  provisions  of  clause  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 609  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  project  whether  it  was  approved,  and 
whether  the  event  specified  in  such  clause 
occurred,  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  It  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  project  with 
respect  to  which  recovery  under  title  VI  of 
such  Act  has  been  made  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  paragraph." 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  FOR  FACILITIES  ASSISTED 
UNDER  TTTLE  VI  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Sec.  121.  'Htle  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  646,  In  the  case  of  any  facility  for 
which  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  has 
been  made  under  this  title,  the  applicant  for 
such  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  (or,  M 
appropriate,  such  other  person  as  the  Sec- 
reiewy  may  prescribe)  shall  file  at  least  an- 
nually with  the  State  agency  for  the  State  In 
which  the  facility  Is  located  a  statement 
which  shall  be  In  such  form,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  accurately  show — 

"  ( 1 )  the  financial  operations  of  the  facility, 
r.nd 

"(2)  the  costs  to  the  facility  of  providing 
health  services  in  the  facility  and  the  charges 
made  by  the  facility  for  providing  such  serv- 
ices, 

during  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
statement  is  filed." 

CARRYOVER   OF   ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  122.  Effective  vrtth  respect  to  allot- 
ments made  from  appropriations  under  sec- 
tion 601  cf  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
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section  602(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(and  for  such  year  only)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only)  ",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "purpose  for  such  next  fi^scal  year" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "purposes  for 
such  next  two  fiscal  years", 

AVAILABILITY     OF     EXTENDED     CAKE     SERVICES    TO 
PATIENTS  OF  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  123.  Section  604(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 1 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  ';  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph. 

•'(13)  Effective  July  1,  1971,  provide  that 
before  any  project  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  general  hospital  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  there  wUl  be 
reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  provision 
for  extended  care  services  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations)  to  patients  of 
such  hospital  when  such  services  are  medi- 
cally appropriate  for  them,  with  such  services 
being  provided  in  faculties  which  (A)  are 
structurally  part  of,  physically  connected 
with,  or  in  Immediate  proximity  to,  such 
hospital,  and  (B)  either  (1)  are  under  the 
super^'lslon  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
hospital  or  (ii)  have  organized  medical  staffs 
and  have  in  effect  transfer  agreements  with 
such  hospitals;  except  that  the  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency, 
waive  compliance  wrlth  clause  (A)  or  (B), 
or  both  such  clauses,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
the  case  of  any  project  If  the  State  agency 
has  determined  that  compliance  with  such 
clause  or  clauses  in  such  case  would  be  In- 
advisable." 

TITLE  II— LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  LOANS 
FOR  MODERNIZATION  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  HOSPITALS  AND  OTHER  MEDI- 
CAL  FACILITIES 

LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  LOANS  FOR  MODERNIZA- 
TION AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  HOSPITALS  AND 
OTHER   MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  201.  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  part  B 
as  part  D;  by  redesignating  sections  621 
through  625  (42  U.S.C.  291k-29l0),  and  aU 
references  thereto,  as  sections  641  through 
645,  respectively;  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 610  (42  U.S.C.  2911)  the  foUowlng  new 
part: 

"Part  B — Loan  Guarantees  and  Loans  fob 
Modernization  and  Construction  op  Hos- 
pitals and  Other  Medical  Facilities 
authorization  of  loan  guarantees  and  loans 

"Sec  621.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  assist  non- 
profit private  agencies  to  carry  out  needed 
projects  for  the  modernization  or  construc- 
tion of  nonprofit  private  hospitals,  faculties 
for  long-term  caire,  outjjatlent  facilities,  and 
rehabiUtP.tion  facilities,  the  Secretary,  during 
the  period  July  1.  1970,  through  June  30, 
1973,  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lend- 
ers making  loans  to  such  agencies  for  such 
projects,  payment  of  principal  of  and  inter- 
est on  loans,  made  by  such  lenders,  which 
are  approved  under  this  part. 

"(2)  In  order  to  assist  public  agencies  to 
carry  out  needed  projects  for  the  moderniza- 
tion or  construction  of  public  health  cen- 
ters, and  public  hospitals,  facilities  for  long- 
term  care,  outpatient  facilities,  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  the  Secretary,  during  the 
period  July  1.  1970,  through  June  30,  1973, 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  make  loans  to  such  agencies  which 
shall  be  sold  and  guaranteed  In  accordance 
with  section  627. 

"(b)  (1)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  any  modernl2:atlon  or  con- 
struction project  may  apply  to  so  much  of 
the  principal  amount  thereof  as,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  any  gtrant  or  loan  under 


part  A  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

•■  (2)  No  loan  to  a  public  agency  xuider  this 
part  shall  be  made  In  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  any  grant  or 
loan  under  part  A  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, exceeds  90  i>er  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

"(c)  Tlie  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. shaU  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  part  as  will  promote  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy thereof. 

'•allocation     among     THE     STATES 

"Sec  622.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  total 
amount  of  principal  of  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  agencies  which  may  be  guaranteed 
or  loans  to  public  agencies  which  may  be 
directly  made  under  this  part  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  among  the  States,  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of 
each  State's  relative  population,  financial 
need,  need  for  construction  of  the  facilities 
referred  to  In  section  621  (a),  and  need  for 
modernization  of  such  facilities. 

"(b)  Any  amount  allotted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  ending 
before  July  1,  1973.  and  remaining  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only),  and  any  such 
amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for 
each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years;  except 
that,  with  the  consent  of  any  such  State,  any 
such  amount  remaining  unobUgated  at  the 
end  of  the  first  of  such  next  fiscal  year  may 
be  reallotted  (on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
deems  equitable  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title)  to  other  States  which 
have  need  therefor.  Any  amounts  so  real- 
lotted  to  a  State  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  made  until  the  close  of 
the  second  such  next  two  fiscal  years  and 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  allotted 
and  available  to  such  State  for  the  same 
Ijeriod. 

"(c)  Any  amount  allotted  or  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  not,  until  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  It  Is  avaUable  for  obligation, 
be  considered  as  available  for  allotznent  for 
a  subsequent  fiscal  year, 

"(d)  The  allotments  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxine  30,  1971,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
shall  also  be  a\'allable  to  guarantee  loans 
with  respect  to  any  project,  for  moderniza- 
tion or  construction  of  a  nonprofit  private 
hospital  or  other  health  facility  referred  to 
In  section  621(a)(1),  If  the  modernization 
or  construction  of  such  faciUty  was  not  com- 
menced earlier  than  January  1,  1968,  and  if 
the  State  certifies  and  the  Secretary  finds 
that  without  such  guaranteed  loan  such  fa- 
cility could  not  be  completed  and  begin  to 
operate  or  could  not  continue  to  operate,  but 
with  such  guaranteed  loan  would  be  able  to 
do  so:  Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  more  than  two  projects  In  any 
one  State. 

"APPLICATIONS   AND   CONDITIONS 

*'Sbc,  623,  (a)  For  each  project  for  which 
a  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  a  direct  loan  to  a  pubUc  agency  Is 
sought  under  this  part,  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  through  the  State 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 604,  an  application  by  such  private  non- 
profit agency  or  by  such  public  agency.  If 
two  or  more  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
two  or  more  public  agencies.  Join  In  the 
project,  the  appUcatlon  may  be  filed  by  one 
or  more  such  agencies.  Such  appUcatlon 
shall  (1)  set  forth  aU  of  the  descriptions, 
plans,  specifications,  assurances,  and  Infor- 
mation which  are  required  by  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  605(a)  (other  than  clause 
(6)    thereof)    with   resi)ect   to   applications 


submitted  under  that  section,  (2)  contain 
such  other  Infcxmatlon  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  carry  out  the  puipoees  of  this 
part,  and  (3)  Include  a  certification  by  the 
State  agency  of  the  total  cost  of  t^e  project 
and  the  amount  of  the  loan  for  which  a 
guarantee  Is  sought  under  this  part,  or  the 
amount  of  the  direct  loan  sought  under  this 
part,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  such  ap- 
plication only  if — 

•'(1)  there  remains  suflScient  balance  in 
the  allotment  determined  for  such  State  pur- 
suant to  section  622  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  loan  for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sought, 
or  the  amount  of  the  direct  loan  sought  (as 
the  case  may  be).  In  such   application, 

"(2)  he  makes  each  of  the  findings  which 
are  required  by  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of 
section  605(b)  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  projects  thereunder  (except  that.  In 
the  case  of  the  finding  required  under  such 
clause  (4)  of  entitlement  of  a  project  to  a 
priority  established  under  section  603(a), 
such  finding  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  pro%'lsions  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
such  section ) , 

"(3)  he  finds  that  there  is  compliance  with 
section  605(e), 

••(4)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  keep  such  records,  and  afford 
such  access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire, and 

"(5)  he  also  determines.  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sought,  that 
the  terms,  conditions,  maturity,  security  (If 
any),  and  schedule  and  amounts  of  repay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  loan  are  siifflclent 
to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable  and 
in  accord  with  regulations,  including  a  de- 
termination that  the  rate  of  Interest  does 
not  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
Into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  No  appUcatlon  under  this  section 
shall  be  disapproved  until  the  Secretary  has 
afforded  the  State  agency  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"(d)  Amendment  of  an  approved  appUca- 
tlon shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  appUcatlon. 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to  a  non- 
profit private  agency,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appUcant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
any  guarantee  of  such  loan  under  this  part, 
unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  waives 
its  right  of  recovery,  and,  upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of 
the  payments  with  respect  to  which  the 
guarantee  was  made. 

"(2)  Guarantees  of  loans  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  under  this  part  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  further  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  pvirposes  of  this  part  will  be 
achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
subsection  (f).  any  of  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
extent  he  determines  It  to  be  consistent  with 
the  financial  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  non- 
profit private  agency  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  Incontestable 
in  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on  whose  be- 
half such  guarantee  Is  made,  and  as  to  any 
person  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan 
to  such  appUcant  In  reUance  thereon,  except 
for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
such  appUcant  or  such  other  person, 

"PAYMENT    OF    INTEREST    ON    GUARANTEED    LOAN 

"Sec  624,  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) ,  in  the  case  of  a  guarantee  of 
any  loan  to  a  nonprofit  private  agency  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  a  hospital  or  other 
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medical  facility,  the  Secretary  shall  pay,  to 
the  holder  of  such  loan  and  for  and  on  behaif 
of  such  hospital  or  other  medical  facility 
amounts  sxifficlent  to  reduce  by  3  per  centuni 
per  annum  the  net  effective'  Interest  rate 
otherwise  payable  on  such  loan.  Each  holder 
of  a  loan,  to  a  nonprofit  private  agency,  which 
Is  guaranteed  under  this  part  shall  have  u 
contractual  right  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  Interest  payments  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  shall  not  carry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriations  Acts. 

"LIMTTATION  ON  AMOUNT  OP  LOANS  CDABANTEEO 
OR   DraXCTLT    .MADE 

•Sec.  625.  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have 
been  issued,  or  which  have  been  directly 
made,  imder  this  part  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of — 

"(li  such  limitations  as  may  be  specified 
In  appropriations  Acts,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  loans  covered  by  allot- 
ments for  the  flsral  vear  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $500,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1972,  $1,000,000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  19T3.  $1,500- 
000,000, 

■  LOAN   GUARANTEE   AND  LOAN    FUND 

Sec.  626.  lanl)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  and 
loan  fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund)  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation In  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  In  appropriations  Acts, 
(li  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities under  guarantees  Issued  by  him  un- 
der this  part.  (11)  for  payment  of  interest  on 
the  loans  to  nonprofit  agencies  which  are 
guaranteed,  till)  for  direct  loans  to  public 
agencies  which  are  sold  and  guaranteed,  dv) 
for  pa>-ment  of  interest  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  and  ( v  i  for  repurch.ise  by  him  of  direct 
loans  to  public  agencies  which  have  been 
sold  and  guaranteed.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  from  time  to 
time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  capital  required  for  th»  fund.  To  the 
extent  authorized  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  there  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  interest  payments  or  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal on  loans  and  any  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  opera- 
tions under  this  part,  Including  any  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"1 2)  Of  the  moneys  In  the  fund,  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  of  direct  loans  to  public 
agencies  only  such  sums  as  shall  have  been 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  pursuant  to 
section  627  or  sums  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  sale  of  such  loans  (In  accord- 
ance with  such  section)  and  authorized  In 
appropriations  Acts  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

"fb)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretarj' 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
part — 

"(1)  to  make  payments  of  Interest  on  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  agencies  which  he  has 
guaranteed  under  this  part; 

"(11)  to  otherwise  comply  with  guarantees 
under  this  part  of  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies; 

••(HI)  to  make  paymente  of  Interest  sub- 
sidles  with  respect  to  loans  to  public  agen- 
cies which  he  has  made,  sold,  and  guaranteed 
under  this  part: 

"(iv)  in  the  event  of  default  by  public 
agencies  to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  loans  which  the  Secretary  has 
made,  sold,  and  guaranteed,  tinder  this  part, 
to  make  such  payments  to  the  purchaser  of 
such  loan; 
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"(V)  to  repurchase  loans  to  public  agen- 
cies which  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
under  this  part, 

he  is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj'  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  only  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  appro- 
priations Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  that  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  ..obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sale.* 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transacOons  of  the  United 
States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subspctlon 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  such  fund. 

"PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    LOANS    TO    PUBLIC 
FACILITIZS 

"Sec.  627.  (a)(1)  Any  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  public  agency  under  this  part 
for  the  modernization  or  construction  of  a 
public  hosplUl  or  other  health  facility  shall 
require  such  public  agency  to  pay  Interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  current 
rate  of  interest  prevailing  with  respect  to 
loans,  to  nonprofit  private  agencies,  which 
are  guaranteed  under  this  part,  for  the  mod- 
ernization or  construction  of  similar  facili- 
ties In  the  same  or  similar  areas,  minus  3 
per  centum  per  annum. 

••(2)  (A)  No  loan  to  a  public  agency  shall 
be  made  under  this  part  unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  Is  reasonably  satisfied 
that  such  agencv  will  be  able  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  thereon  when 
due.  and 

"(11)  such  agency  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  available  to  such  agency  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  loan  Is 
requested. 

••(B)  Any  loan  to  a  public  agency  shall  have 
such  security,  have  such  maturltv  date,  be 
repayable  In  such  Installments,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  (in- 
cluding provision  for  recovery  In  case  of  de- 
fault) as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  while  adequately  protecting  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  In  making  loans  to  public  agencies 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
regard  to  achieving  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  such  loans. 

■'(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  sell  loans  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  either  on  the 
private  market  or  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  In  accordance  with 
section  302  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act. 

"(2)  Any  loan  so  sold  shaU  be  sold  for  an 
amount  which  U  equal  (or  approximately 
equal )  to  the  amount  of  the  impald  principal 
of  such  loan  as  of  the  time  of  sale. 


"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser 
of  any  loan  sold  under  this  part  under  which 
the  Secretary  agrees — 

"(A)  to  guarantee  to  such  purchaser  (and 
any  successor  in  interest  to  such  purchaser) 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
able under  such  loan. and 

••(B)  to  pay  as  an  interest  subsidy  to  such 
purchaser  (and  any  successor  in  Interest  of 
such  purchaser)  amounts  which  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  Interest  payable  on  such 
loan,  are  equivalent  to  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest  on  such  loan  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  after  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  prevaUlng  interest  rates  in  the  pri- 
vate market  on  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

••(2)  Any  such  agreement — 

"(A)  may  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
act  as  agent  of  any  such  purchaser,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  from  the  public  agency 
to  which  such  loan  was  made  and  paying 
over  to  such  purchaser,  any  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  payable  by  such  agency 
tonder  such  loan; 

•'(B)  may  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  such  loan  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  specified  In  the 
agreement; 

■'(C)  shall  provide  that.  In  the  event  of  any 
default  by  the  public  agency  to  which  such 
loan  was  made  In  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  due  on  such  loan,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  notification  to  the  purchaser  (or 
to  the  successor  In  interest  of  such  pur- 
chaser ) ,  have  the  option  to  close  out  such 
loan  (and  any  obligations  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  thereto)  by  paying  to  the  pur- 
chaser (or  his  successor  In  Interest)  ths  total 
amount  of  outstanding  principal  and  Interest 
due  thereon  at  the  time  of  such  notification; 
and 

"(D)  shall  provide  that,  in  the  event  such 
loan  Is  closed  out  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  or  in  the  event  of  any  other  loss 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  such  public  agency  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  on  such  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights 
of  such  purchaser  for  recovery  of  such  loss 
from  such  public  agency. 

•'(d)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has 
against  a  public  agency  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  such  agency  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  a  loan  made  to  such 
agency  under  this  part. 

"(e)  After  any  loan  to  a  public  agency 
under  this  part  has  been  sold  and  guaranteed. 
Interest  paid  on  such  loan  and  any  Interest 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  such  loan  which  Is  received  by  the  pur- 
chaser thereof  (or  his  successor  in  Interest) 
shall  be  Included  in  gross  income  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

■•(f)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  loan  fund 
established  by  section  626.  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  making  of 
further  loans  under  this  part  In  accordance 
with  the  pro%'lslons  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
such  section. 

"(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary,  for  deposit  in  the  loan 
fund  established  by  section  626,  $30,000,000 
to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  making  of 
direct  loans  by  the  Secretary  to  public  agen- 
cies for  the  modernization  or  construction  of 
facilities  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (1)." 

AMENDMENT    TO     FEDERAL     NATIONAL     MORTGAGK 
ASSOCIATION    CHARTER    ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  first  sentence  of  section  302 
(b)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation Charter  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  semicolon  the  following:  "and 
to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
In  any  loans  made  to  a  public  agency  under 
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part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act;". 

TITLE  m— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OR    MODERNIZATION    OF    EMERGENCY 
ROOMS  OP  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 
Sec  301.  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
part  B  (added  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part   C — Construction    or    Modernizatton 
OP  Emergency  Rooms 
"authorization 
"Sec.  631.  In  order  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  adequate  emergency  room  service  In  var- 
ious communities  of  the  Nation  for  treatment 
of  accident  victims  and  handling  of  other 
medical  emergencies  through  special  project 
grants  for  the  construction  or  modernization 
of    emergency    rooms   of   general    hospitals, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"ELIGIBILITT    FOR   GRANTS 

"Sec  632.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  631  shall  be  available  for  grants  by 
the  Secretary  for  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  or  modernization 
of  emergency  rooms  of  public  or  nonprofit 
general  hospitals.  Including  provision  or  re- 
placement of  medical  transportation  facili- 
ties. Such  grants  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary only  after  consultation  with  the  State 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  section 
604(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  project,  and  the  applicant  therefor, 
must  meet  such  criteria  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regtilatlons.  Such  regulations  shall  be  so 
designed  as  to  provide  aid  only  with  respect 
to  projects  for  which  adequate  assistance  Is 
not  readily  available  from  other  Federal. 
State,  local,  or  other  sources,  and  to  assist  In 
providing  modern,  efficient,  and  effective 
emergency  room  service  needed  to  care  for 
victims  of  highway,  industrial,  agricultural, 
or  other  accidents  and  to  handle  other  medi- 
cal emergencies,  and  to  assist  in  providing 
such  service  In  geographical  areas  which  have 
special  need  therefor. 

•'PAYMENTS 

"Sec  633.  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be 
paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
In  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part." 

TITLE    rv— EVALUATION   OF   HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■•EVALUATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

'•Sec  513.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per 
centum,  of  any  appropriation  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 5.  1954  (Public  Law  568.  Eighty-third 
Congress),  or  the  Act  of  August  16.  1957 
(Public  Law  85-151),  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1970,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  evaluation  (directly,  or  by  grants  or 
contracts)  of  any  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  any  of  such  other  Acts.  and.  in  the 
case  of  allotments  from  any  such  appropria- 
tion, the  amount  available  for  allotment 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly." 

(b)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1970— 

(A)  section  304(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '■;  except  that  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30.  1968"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  including  the  p>erlod; 
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(B)  section  309(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)",  and 
by  striking  out  ",  and  (2)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  the  period; 

(C)  section  314(d)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  246)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that,  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30,  1968^'  and  all  that  follows  down  to 
but  not  Including  the  period; 

(D)  section  314(e)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
246)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence; 

(E)  section  797  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295h-6)  Is  repealed;  and 

(F)  section  901(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
299a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Jime  30.  1970, 
section  262  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C,  2688p)   Is  repealed. 

TITLE  V— MARIHUANA 

""  CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec  501.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  use 
of  marihuana  Is  Increasing  In  the  United 
States,  especially  among  the  young  people 
thereof,  and  that  there  is  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  health  consequences 
of  using  marihuana.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that,  notwithstanding  the  various 
studies  carried  out.  and  research  engaged  in, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  marihuana,  there 
Is  a  lack  of  an  authoritative  source  for  ob- 
taining Information  Involving  the  health 
consequences  of  using  marihuana. 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Sec  502.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  and  other  appropriate 
individuals,  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  31,  1971,  and 
annually  thereafter  ( 1 )  containing  current 
Information  on  the  health  consequences  of 
using  marihuana,  and  (2)  containing  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
A  preliminary  report  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  concerning 
current  Information  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  using  marihuana  not  later  than 
ninety  (90)  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec  503.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'■Marihuana   and   Health   Reporting  Act". 

TITLE  VI— AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 
Sec.  601.  Not'wlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  expressly  In  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1973,  to  carry  out  any  program 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (Public  Law 
410,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  as  amended) 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-164,  as 
amended)  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  samo- 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Ralph  W.  Yarbobough, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harold  E,   Hughes, 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

George  Murphy, 

Winston  Peouty, 
William  B.  Saxbx, 
Ma-nagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Harley  O.  Staggers, 
JoBK  Jabman, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
W.  L.  Springer, 
Ancheb  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlci^R.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

PRrVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  LeRoy 
Groldman  may  have  staff  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
matter.  Mr.  Goldman  is  a  congressional 
fellow  and  is  working  for  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  under  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  CivO  Sei^ce  Commission 
and  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970  is 
a  3-year  bill  which  authorizes  almost  $3 
billion  in  grants  and  guaranteed  loans 
for  the  construction  and  modernization 
of  health  facilities.  This  bill  contains  the 
most  comprehensive  changes  ever  made 
in  the  Hill-Burton  legislation  since  its 
enactment  in  1946. 

The  Medical  Facilities  Construction 
and  Modernization  Amendments  of  1970, 
in  title  I,  authorizes  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  to  the  States  to  pay  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  new  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  out- 
patient facilities,  public  hesilth  centers, 
and  rehabilitation  facilities.  Total  au- 
thorization for  outright  grants  is  $382.5 
million  for  1971,  $402.5  million  for  1972, 
and  $417.5  million  for  1973.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  1970  under  expiring  leg- 
islation is  $295  million.  So  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial increase  under  present  authori- 
zations and  tmder  existing  law. 

There  are  separate  authorizations  for 
each  of  the  categories  of  health  facili- 
ties— hospitals,  extended  care  facihties, 
public  health  centers,  outpatient  facili- 
ties, and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

One  of  the  major  points  discussed  in 
the  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  in  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  conference  with  the  House  was  the 
formula  for  allocating  funds,  among  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  health  fa- 
cilities. As  reported  by  the  conferees,  the 
bill  continues  the  existing  formula,  but 
it  silso  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  the  formula,  and  to  report  the 
restilts  of  the  study  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for 
changing  the  formula  under  any  amend- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  future. 

The  bill  states  that  the  report  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  15, 
1972.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  that  the  Secretary  need 
not  delay  the  submission  of  the  report 
\mtil  that  date  if  the  report  is  completed 
at  an  earlier  date. 

There  are  several  changes  in  existing 
law  that  will  contribute  to  better  health 
care.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  provision 
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under  the  existing  law  that  prohibits  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  construction  of 
outpatient  facilities  unless  they  are 
owned  by  a  public  agency  or  by  a  private, 
nonprofit  hospital.  This  restriction  would 
be  relaxed  to  permit  any  private,  non- 
profit group  to  construct  or  modernize 
an  outpatient  facility.  Priority  would  be 
given  to  projects  where  com^ehensive 
health  services  are  provided.  Shues  may 
give  priority  to  rural  communities.  An- 
other priority  has  been  added  in  the  case 
of  projects  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  facilities  which  provide  train- 
ing in  health  professions. 

This  is  a  major  change  in  the  bill.  In 
the  past,  under  hospital  construction 
laws.  States  had  to  give  priority  to  rural 
areas.  Many  of  the  large  States  felt  that 
the  need  was  greatest  in  the  urban  areas. 
This  is  a  compromise.  The  bill  leaves  it 
Lip  to  each  State  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  give  priority  to  rural  areas  or 
whether  it  does  not  want  to  give  pri- 
onty  to  nual  areas.  The  requirement 
that  a  priority  be  given  to  rural  areas  is 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  It  is  optional  with 
each  State. 

To  contribute  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
health  care,  the  legislation  would  give 
;he  States  the  option  of  increasing  the 
Federal  share  of  construction  costs  up  to 
)0  percent  in  the  case  of  projects  that 
jfifer  potential  for  reducing  health  care 
;osts  through  shared  services,  interfa- 
:ility  cooperation,  or  freestanding  am- 
bulatory care  centers. 

In  title  n.  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
:iew  program  of  loan  guarantees  to  cover 
ip  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  modern- 
nation  and  construction  of  hospitals  and 
Dther  health  care  facilities.  A  siroilar  pro- 
-Tsion  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
jut  was  dropped  in  conference. 

The  total  amount  of  principal  of  loans 
^hich  may  be  guaranteed  would  be  di- 
vided between  modernization  and  new 
construction  by  the  Secretary,  and  allo- 
rated  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
?ach  State's  relative  population,  finan- 
:ial  need,  and  need  for  modernization 
ind  construction,  respectively.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  3  percent  of 
nterest  charges. 

With  the  outrageously  high  interest 
•ates.  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
:ountry.  even  if  the  money  were  able  to 
)e  borrowed,  they  could  not  do  it.  Under 
;hL5  proposal  the  Federal  Government 
»rould  pay  3  percent  of  the  interest 
:harges  to  enable  them  to  borrow  the 
noney  to  build  the  hospital  facilities. 

The  cumulative  total  of  principal  of 

,he   sruaranteed   loans  outstanding   will 

)e  $1.5  billion  over  3  years,  but  not  more 

han  $500  million  per  year. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  a  great  ad- 

smce  in   the  amount  of  money   to  be 

:nade  available  for  this  outpatient  and 

Dther  health  care  facilities. 

Title  in  would  authorize  a  new  pro- 

rram  for  grants  for  the  modernization 

md  construction  of  emergency  rooms 

af  general  hospitals.  The  authorization 

s  for  $20  million  each  year  for  the  next 

1   years.   These   special   project   grants 

could  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 

of  Healuh.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 

( jonsultation    with    the    existing    State 

agency,  for  projects  for  which  adequate 

iissistance  is  not  readily  available  from 

(»ther  sources  to  assist  in  providing  mod- 


em, efBcient,  suid  effective  emergency 
room  services  needed  to  care  for  victims 
of  highway,  industrial,  agricultural,  or 
other  accidents  and  to  handle  other  med- 
ical emergencies,  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding such  services  in  geographical 
areas  which  have  special  need. 

The  $20  million  for  3  years  is  a  small 
amount  of  money  when  compared  with 
the  $3  billion,  but  it  is  a  vital  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  money,  because  many 
of  the  large  hospitals  have  emergency 
rooms  that  are  not  adequate  at  all  for 
our  modem  way  of  life. 

We  know,  with  more  than  50,000  lives 
being  lost  in  this  country  from  highway 
accidents  alone,  and  from  studies  our 
committee  has  made,  that  many  hospi- 
tals in  Europe  are  far  ahead  of  ours  in 
the  matter  of  emergency  rooms  and 
methods  of  getting  injured  people  there. 
With  some  7  million  people  being  in- 
jured In  industrial  accidents  every  year, 
with  2.200.000  of  those  disabled,  and  with 
14,000  dying  each  year  in  home  acci- 
dents and  other  similar  accidents,  this 
is  something  badly  needed  in  America. 

Also,  once  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  set- 
tled and  we  get  the  helicopters  back, 
especially  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
East,  where  there  are  turnpikes  and 
superhighways,  the  helicopter  will  prove 
a  useful  means  for  getting  the  injured 
right  to  the  hospital,  the  way  the  in- 
jured servicemen  in  Vietnam  are  now 
transported  to  the  hospitals. 

If  one  visits  some  of  the  newer  small 
hospitals  in  areas  of  lower  population, 
he  will  find  very  modern  emergency 
rooms  built  right  up  against  the  docks 
where  the  ambulances  come,  with  the 
equipment  right  there.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  modem  emergency  rooms  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  helicopters  or 
ambulances  to  move  injured  people  right 
to  them,  where  they  can  immediately  be 
carried  in  and  given  immediate  treat- 
ment to  save  their  lives. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Sen- 
ate pass  a  bill  today  that  will  permit  us 
to  continue  our  progress  in  making  mod- 
em hospitals  and  health  care  facilities 
accessible  to  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. This  legislation  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  innovations  to  encourage  a  better 
utilization  of  our  limited  health  resourc- 
es, improve  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices and  reduce  the  soaring  costs  of  med- 
ical care. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  a  problem 
that  concerns  all  of  us.  All  of  our  citizens 
are  entitled  to  adequate  health  services — 
not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  basic  right. 

The  cost  of  these  health  services  is 
rising  rapidly.  In  some  hospitals  across 
the  country,  the  per  diem  rate  exceeds 
$100.  The  national  average  for  1969  was 
over  $65  a  day.  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year. 

This  great  need  is  pressing  down  upon 
the  country.  This  is  the  biggest  hos- 
pital construction  bill  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  but  a  very  modest  bill  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  the  coimtry. 
Despite  all  of  these  rising  charges,  hos- 
pitals are  badly  in  need  of  substantial 
financial  assistance  for  construction  and 
modernization.  The  States  report  urgent 
needs  for  the  construction  of  new  health 
facilities  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6  bil- 
lion, and  urgent  needs  for  the  moderni- 
zation or  replacement  of  obsolete  health 


care  facilities  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10.5  billion  or  a  total  of  $16.5  billion.  I 
have  learned  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  in 
my  own  State  of  Texas  the  cost  to  con- 
struct needed  new  health  facilities  is 
estimated  at  $469  million,  and  $383  mil- 
lion more,  to  modernize  obsolete  health 
facilities.  That  is  one  State  alone  out 
of  the  50  that  need  the  $16.5  billion,  as 
I  have  described. 

These  costs  cannot  be  met  without  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  grants  and  guar- 
anteed loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  why  the  legislation  that 
I  am  proposing  provides  increased  fi- 
nancial assistance  through  grants  and 
Insured  loans  for  the  badly  needed  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  health 
care  facilities. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  has  $2.79  bil- 
lion in  authorizations  over  the  next  3 
years.  S1.29  billion  in  grants  and  $1.5 
billion  in  loan  guarantees.  In  no  year 
are  there  less  than  $900  million  in  au- 
thorizatioiis. 

This  is  a  large  amount  of  money,  but 
only  a  token  of  the  $16 '2  billion  the 
States  have  certified  are  needed  now  for 
hospital  construction,  enlargement,  and 
modernization.  This  conference  report 
is  substantially  less  than  is  authorized 
in  the  Senate  bill,  bi't  after  numerous 
conferences  with  the  House,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  wa^  the  best  bill 
we  could  pass  this  year.  And  it  is  the 
largest,  best,  most  comprehensive  hos- 
pital construction  bill  ever  to  pass  the 
Congress. 

It  is  better  than  anything  we  have  had 
before.  After  many  hours  of  negotiation, 
we  concluded  it  was  the  best  bill  we  could 
get  out  of  that  conference  this  year — 
as  I  say,  the  largest  hospital  construction 
bill  ever  to  pass  Congress. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
who  worked  so  long  and  so  diligently  on 
this  matter,  who  wanted  a  larger  bill,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  commend  the  Senate  conferees.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK)  is  present  on  the  floor. 
He  and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
such  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Javits)  worked  diligently  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  DOAHNICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks,  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  to  our 
committee  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch).  who  I  think 
did  an  excellent  job  as  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Obviously,  we  had  some  major  differ- 
ences with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Their  authorization,  by  and  large,  was 
less.  They  had  a  3-year  bill.  They  did  not 
have  guaranteed  loans.  They  did  not  have 
a  number  of  other  provisions  that  we  had 
in  our  Senate  bill. 

However,  after  several  sessions,  we 
finally  got  them  to  compromise  on  most 
of  the  changes  we  had  made,  and  in  turn, 
had  to  give  them  some  compromises. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  been 
the  initiator  of  a  new  system  for  fed- 
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erally  guaranteed  loans  to  public  hos- 
pitals. We  prepared  that  provision  in  my 
office,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  administration.  It  creates 
a  fimd  which  can  be  turned  over  a  num- 
ber of  times  per  year,  to  help  finance  the 
public  hospital  system  in  this  country.  If 
we  had  not  been  able  to  get  this  new  pro- 
vision into  law,  I  think  we  would  have 
fovind  ourselves  in  very  substantial  trou- 
ble in  oiu-  public  hospital  system  because 
of  the  cut-back  in  funds  on  direct  grants 
or  direct  loans. 

In  short,  my  financing  amendment 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  make  low-in- 
terest loans  from  the  fund  to  pubhc  hos- 
pitals. HEW  is  to  take  the  obligation 
from  the  hospital  representing  the  loan, 
increase  the  interest  rate,  guarantee  the 
obligation,  and  sell  it  to  private  investors. 
However,  it  will  be  sold  as  a  taxable  in- 
strument, not  as  a  tax-exempt  instru- 
ment. Therefore,  we  do  not  have  the 
potential  of  ruining  the  municipal  bond 
market,  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
done  if  these  had  been  tax-exempt  fed- 
erally guaranteed  securities. 

I  was  also  pleased  that,  after  some 
initial  objections  on  the  grounds  of  juris- 
diction, the  House  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment — agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  April  7,  1970 — requiring  an- 
nual reports  on  the  health  consequences 
of  using  marihuana.  This  appears  as 
title  V  of  the  conference  bill.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  active  in  trying  to  de- 
termine what  we  should  do  in  the  drug 
field  have  become  increasingly  perplexed 
over  the  contradictory  reports  concern- 
ing research  which  has  gone  on  as  to 
the  health  effects  of  marihuana.  It 
seemed  to  me  some  time  ago  that  we 
should  take  afiirmative  steps  to  obtain 
some  type  of  authoritative  report,  as  we 
did  in  the  tobacco  situation,  so  that  the 
public  will  be  kept  informed  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  what  research  to  date  has 
Indicated  with  respect  to  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. 

As  I  say,  the  marihuana  provision  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  conferees,  and  is 
now  a  part  of  the  conference  report. 

Ninety  days  after  this  bill  is  signed 
by  the  President  the  first  marihuana  re- 
port will  be  due. 

The  third  thing  I  think  I  should  men- 
tion is  retroactivity  which  was  put  into 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  ) .  They  had  particular  situations 
where  they  had  hospitals  which  were 
under  construction,  which  were  running 
into  problems:  and  yet  if  those  hospitals 
could  be  completed,  it  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  taking  care  of  the 
health  needs  of  their  respective  States. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  the  situ- 
ation as  we  faced  it  in  conference  was 
an  indication  that  if  we  went  along 
totally  with  the  wording  as  it  had  orig- 
inally been  put  into  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
side,  there  were  well  over  1,200  particu- 
\ax  hospitals  which  might  fit  into  this 
category.  That  would  mean  the  money 
which  we  had  provided  would  probably 
go  into  completing  something  which  had 
been  started,  and  none  of  it  getting  into 
new  phases  which  we  wanted  to  work 
on. 

We  finally  compromised,  after  very  ex- 


tended discussion  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conferees,  who  did  not  want 
any  part  of  it.  What  we  did,  as  I  recall — 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — was  say  that 
any  State  could  have  two  projects  or  ap- 
plications for  projects  to  use  the  funds 
that  we  were  supplying,  even  though 
they  went  back  to  January  1,  1968. 1  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  would  take 
care,  I  believe,  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  fought  so  ably  for  their  States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
very  deep  appreciation,  not  only  to  the 
entire  committee,  but  particularly  to  the 
able  and  effective  chairman — who  has 
operated  with  the  effectiveness  and  fidel- 
ity that  all  of  us  appreciate — and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  their  con- 
sideration and  for  their  standing  by  to 
save  the  important  points  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  In  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  this  amendment 
means  much  to  an  institution  which 
serves  the  whole  of  northern  New  Eng- 
land, an  institution  which  I  am  sure 
would  qualify.  It  would  be  a  distinct  loss 
if  they  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, because  I  smi  sure  that  the  State 
authorities  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  would  agree  as 
to  the  extreme  need  in  this  case. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  and  to  its 
conferees  for  the  help  they  gave  us  in 
preserving  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  is  correct,  is 
it  not,  that  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  from  the  funds  allocated  to  a 
State,  the  State  could  allot  funds  to  a 
hospital  facility  commenced  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  if  the  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary find  that  such  fimds  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  facility? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

There  is  a  situation  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
similar  to  the  one  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  mentioned.  It 
involved  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  our 
State,  one  which  has  done  great  service. 

I  am  grateful  to  both  Senators  for 
helping  us. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  the  development  of  the  entire  bill, 
with  the  new  titles  that  have  been  added, 
which  will  hasten  the  cor:struction  of 
hospital  facilities  throughout  oiU"  coun- 
try, so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  their  very  kind  remarks. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  bill.  We  worked 
together  on  it.  There  was  a  contribution 
on  both  sides. 


Senator  Dominick  has  outlined  some 
of  amendments  he  offered.  The  point 
about  retroactivity,  to  wliich  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky have  addressed  themselves,  was 
one  of  the  sticking  points  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  took  consider- 
able time  in  negotiation  to  work  out  the 
diflBculties.  We  pointed  out  that  these 
amendments  were  offered  on  the  floor, 
were  adopted  on  the  floor,  and  were  the 
amendments  of  the  entire  Senate.  So, 
having  had  the  endorsement  of  the  en- 
tire Senate  and  knowing  they  were  in 
there  by  floor  adoption,  the  arrangement 
was  worked  out  which  has  been  narrated 
and  clarified  in  the  interrogatories  on 
the  floor. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senators.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  kind  remarks  and  for 
his  diligent  contribution  and  work  on 
this  bill.  He  was  present  at  the  hearings, 
at  the  executive  sessions,  and  at  the  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  was  very  glad  that  we  worked  out 
this  compromise.  It  did  cut  down  im- 
mediately the  1,200  applications  that 
might  have  been  put  in,  according  to 
HEW,  to  100 — two  for  each  State. 

Senator  Prouty,  who  worked  out  part 
of  the  wording  of  this  compromise,  did 
a  very  fine  job.  He  pointed  out,  as  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  and  Ken- 
tucky have  said,  that  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  are  applicatioiis  within  a 
State  out  of  the  money  that  has  already 
been  allocated  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  should  know  where  the  money 
could  best  be  spent.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
this  was  a  feasible  way  to  do  it  and  still 
maintain  the  modem  features  put  in  the 
bill. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  the 
question  of  the  formula,  which  was  a 
very  tough  sticking  point.  Both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  I  were  opposed  to 
changing  the  formula  in  committee,  but 
we  were  defeated  in  committee  on  a  roll- 
call  vote.  Then  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs)  got  together  on  a  compromise, 
and  that  compromise  was  built  into  the 
bill  as  we  discussed  it  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  it  became  a  Senate 
position,  and  we  maintained  that  posi- 
tion all  the  way  through  imtil  the  very 
end,  until  it  became  apparent  that  the 
whole  deal  was  going  to  go  down  the 
drain  and  the  conference  report  would 
not  be  agreed  to  at  all  imless  we  modi- 
fied our  position. 

It  was  this  which  brought  about  finally 
a  renewad  of  the  old  formula,  which  actu- 
ally is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me  and  I 
believe  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  plus  a 
statement  that  we  should  have  a  report 
on  the  possibilities  of  changing  this  by 
May  15,  1972.  This  \^111  give  us  time  be- 
fore the  bill  expires,  so  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  implications  of  any  changes  in 
the  formula  wliich  may  be  proposed  after 
this  survey. 

Retaining  the  formula  is  not  nearly  as 
serious  a  matter  as  some  of  our  col" 
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leagues  had  indicated  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate.  I  say  that  for  this  reason: 
Built  into  the  formula  on  grants  is  a  flex- 
ibility which  was  not  heretofore  avail- 
able. All  the  money  which  was  put  into 
the  construction  fund  and  appropriated 
can  be  used  for  modernization  purposes, 
and  many  members  from  the  big  States 
have  indicated  that  this  is  their  crying 
need.  The  modernization  formula,  in 
turn,  is  far  more  flexible  than  is  the  con- 
struction formula  and  does  have  the  cri- 
teria of  need  built  into  it  before  the 
money  is  allocated. 

Consequeatly,  we  have  taken  care  of 
many  of  thi  problems  they  were  talking 
about  on  t/ie  great  need  for  moderniza- 
tion by  permitting  tliis  transfer  of  funds 
between  the  construction  fund  over  to 
modernization,  and  this  is  the  way  the 
State   agency   itself   believes   is   proper. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  after  ex- 
tended conferences,  somewhat  difficult 
at  times,  conducted  in  good  humor  and  in 
good  grace,  but  very  tough  positions  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  I  believe  we  have 
a  good  bill.  I  congratulate  the  chairman. 
Senator  Yarbcrouch,  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  it.  I  also  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  our  staff — Mr.  Jack  Forsythe, 
general  counsel  of  the  full  committee, 
and  Mr.  Jay  Cutler,  minority  counsel  to 
the  health  subcommittee,  and  to  my  own 
staff  members,  Mr.  Dick  Spelts  and  Mr. 
Phi!  Potter. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  we  can  adopt  this 
conference  report  today,  get  it  through 
the  House,  and  have  a  bill  which  the 
medical  authorities  will  agree  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  is  better  than  anything  they 
have  had  to  date. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
remarks. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  and  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  made  about 
the  work  of  the  staff  members  on  this  bill, 
particularly  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Mr.  Jack  Forsythe,  who  was  formerly 
counsel  on  the  House  side.  He  came  to  the 
Senate  with  Senator  Lister  Hill  and  has 
been  chief  counsel  for  the  committee  for 
a  number  of  years.  Especially  on  health 
matters,  the  people  of  the  Nation  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Jack  Forsythe's  legislative 
expertise  in  working  out  these  compro- 
mises with  the  House.  He  knows  the  per- 
sonnel there. 

This  measure  will  make  five  major 
health  bills  which  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  this  year;  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  knows,  we  have  several 
more  to  go.  In  this  session  we  will  have 
passed  more  major  health  legislation 
than  any  other  session  of  Congress, 
by  the  time  Congress  adjourns,  if  we  have 
not  already  done  so.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ernization bill  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mt. 
Cranston  I.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


54  defeated  the  amendment  that  would 
have  said,  in  effect,  that  the  President 
can  keep  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  in- 
definitely as  long  as  any  Americans  were 
being  held  prisoner  there. 

I  regret  that  the  issue  of  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war  was  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
The  Senate  took  the  proper  action  In 
saying  that  the  terrible  plight  of  the 
prisoners  should  not  be  involved  in  a 
dispute  over  the  respective  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  But  I 
hope  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  will  not 
misread  the  Senate's  action.  It  in  no 
way  means  that  the  Senate  does  not 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

I  abhor,  as  I  know  all  Senators  do,  the 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  failed  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
which  it  signed. 

The  leaders  in  Hanoi  should  know 
that  the  American  people,  although  di- 
vided over  the  war,  are  united  in  their 
concern  for  American  prisoners;  where- 
ever  they  may  be  held. 

I  have  done  everything  within  my 
power  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  give  decent  treatment  to  U.S. 
prisoners  and  to  release  their  names. 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  saw  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden,  Olof  Palme,  last 
Thursday.  I  spoke  to  him  about  this 
problem.  He  pledged  that  he  and  his 
administration  in  Sweden  would  do 
everything  they  could  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment for  our  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 


U.S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  36  to 


HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
INDOCHINA  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  on 
May  13,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions heard  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ative testimony  from  Mr.  David  Schoen- 
brun  concerning  the  history  of  United 
States-Indochina  relations. 

Mr.  Schoenbrim  is  a  distinguished 
journalist,  author,  and  lecturer.  He  has 
covered  events  in  Indochina,  as  a  jour- 
nalist, for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  As  a 
correspondent,  he  covered  the  French 
negotiations  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1946, 
and  the  war  in  Indochina.  He  also  cov- 
ered the  negotiations  relative  to  ending 
the  war  in  Indochina,  culminating  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  in  1954,  and  the  sub- 
sequent beginning  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  writing  and  lecturing, 
Mr.  Schoenbrun  Is  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  of  Columbia  University, 
and  the  New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  New  York  City. 

To  our  Nations  tragedy,  we  did  not 
seem  to  learn  anything  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  French,  proving,  as  George 
Santayana  wrote,  that: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

I  have  always  believed  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  would  find  it  easier  to  get  out  of 
the  quigmire  of  Southeast  Asia  if  the 
American  people  were  more  aware  of  the 


history  of  how  we  got  there  in  the  first 
place.  Mr.  Schoenbrun  has  traced  the 
history  of  our  involvement  in  an  able 
manner,  and  I  commend  his  statement 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
statement  printed  in  me  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Mr.  David  Schoenbrun  on  the 

History      or     United      States-Indochina 

Relations,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations,  May  13,  1970 

Where  and  what  Is  Indochina?  When,  how 
and  why  did  the  United  States  first  get  In- 
volved and  then  committed  to  fighting  a 
major  war  In  that  area?  These  are  questions 
being  asked  with  acute  anguish  by  the  en- 
tire nation.  They  are  questions  that  were 
raised  many  times  In  the  past  by  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Committee.  Excel- 
lent repwrts  have  been  made  by  such  Investi- 
gating groups  as  those  led  by  Senator  Mans- 
field and  others  over  the  course  of  more  than 
two  decades.  Yet  the  general  public  remains 
largely  uninformed  and  confused  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  tragic  affair.  In  lectures  and  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  sessions  on  radio  and  TV 
across  the  country.  I  have  become  convinced 
that  less  than  one  percent  of  Americans  are 
familiar  with  the  basic  facts,  documents  and 
arguments  involved  in  the  longest  foreign 
war  we  have  ever  fought.  They  have  not  read 
the  text  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  or 
1962.  or  the  SEATO  Treaty,  documents  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Administration  spokes- 
men In  Justification  of  charges  of  communist 
aggression  and  Amerlcsn  commitments  to 
halt  aggression.  Even  members  of  Congress 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  original  texts  and 
the  ratification  testimony  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  or  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  very  early  American  involvements  which 
led  us  Into  the  quagmire  of  Indochina.  In 
these  critical  days  It  is  perhaps  useful  and 
necessary  to  review  the  history  of  the  case, 
to  publicize  it  widely  so  that  we  might  have 
informed  debate  and,  hopefully,  to  learn  from 
errors  of  the  past  so  that  we  may  be  better 
prepared  to  avoid  these  errors  in  the  future. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  of  participating  In  a 
democratic,  educational,  nonpartisan  search 
for  the  truth  and  for  wisdom  that  this  testi- 
mony Is  respectfully  offered  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have  long 
been  a  critic  of  western  Intervention  In  Indo- 
china, but  I  would  not  accept  to  be  qualified 
as  a  "dove".  Nor  would  I  call  anyone  who 
opposed  my  views  a  "hawk".  These  are  funda- 
mentally terms  of  contempt.  I  am  no  kind 
of  a  bird.  I  am  a  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  poftslbly  wrong-minded  but  completely 
sincere  and  highly  patriotic  in  my  opposition 
to  a  tragic  policy  that  has  long  taken  far 
too  much  of  our  blood  and  treasure.  It  Is 
time  to  leave  the  aviary  of  politics  and  to 
work  together  as  men  above  partisanship.  It 
Is  in  this  spirit,  too,  that  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony. 

Indochina  is  the  name  given  to  three  coun- 
tries linked  together  by  cultural  and  politi- 
cal ties  imposed  by  other  powers.  The  coun- 
tries are  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  They 
were  called  "Indochinese"  because  their  lan- 
guages, customs,  food  were  deeply  influenced 
by  the  Chinese,  their  neighbor  to  the  north, 
while  their  religions,  ethic,  philosophy  were 
deeply  Influenced  by  India,  their  neighbor 
to  the  west.  Politically  and  administratively 
they  were  linked  together  by  the  imposition 
"f  force  In  the  French  Empire,  which  created 
the  entity  known  as  "French  Indochina". 
What  was  generally  forgotten  In  the  cen- 
turies of  cultural,  political  and  military  Im- 
perialism was  that  the  peoples  of  these  ter- 
ritories were  not  French,  or  Indian,  or  Chi- 
nese and  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  any- 
thing but  themselves.  F\irthermore,  they 
fought    against    their    conquerors    for    two 
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thousand   years,   and   fought  kUOhg   them- 
selves for  centuries. 

The  Indigenous  peoples  of  Cambodia,  the 
Khmers,  were  osce  themselves  a  powerful,  if 
smaller-i>cale,  Imperlum  that  conquered  large 
areas  of  the  present  territory.  They  were  de- 
feated by  the  Vietnamese,  a  more  vigorous, 
expanding  people  As  a  result  of  these  cen- 
turies of  conflict  there  are  deeply  rooted 
etbnic  and  tribal  rivalries,  fears,  even 
hatreds.  They  have  long  been  dormant,  but 
we  have  seen  In  April  of  this  year  how  ready 
hate  is  to  burst  forth,  in  the  massacre  of 
hundreds  of  Innocent  Vietnamese  villagers 
living  In  Cambodia.  It  Is  evil  and  dangerous 
to  reignite  the  past  as  the  regime  of  General 
Lon  Nol  has  done,  aided  and  abetted  by 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  military 
penetrations  of  Cambodia.  Even  unwittingly 
we  are  guilty  of  contributing  to  these  blood- 
lettings by  our  Ignorance  of  the  history, 
geography  and  anthropology  of  the  area.  As 
for  Laos,  one  authority  has  said  "It  is  more 
a  notion  than  a  nation."  There  never  was  a 
cohesive,  viable,  administered  nation  of  Laos, 
but  rather  a  collection  of  villages  and  peoples 
of  many  different  etlinlc  strains,  until  the 
French  Empire  created  the  artificial  state  of 
Laos  for  Imperial  administrative  conven- 
ience. American  intervention,  uniformed 
and  overpowerful,  cannot,  should  not  assume 
the  task  of  "natlon-bullding"  In  that  fric- 
tion-ridden, unstable  area.  The  French  never 
succeeded  in  a  century  and  more  of  efforts. 
The  Chinese  fought  and  failed  for  a  thousand 
years.  Indochina  Is  a  morass  and  the  deeper 
we  penetrate  the  deeper  we  will  sink. 

Our  first,  direct  involvement,  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  came  during  World  War  II. 
The  French  imperial  officials  In  Indochina 
rallied  to  the  flag  of  the  fascist  Scate  of 
Marshal  Petaln,  refusing  to  rally  to  General 
de  Gaulle  and  the  Free  French.  Petain  al- 
lied himself  with  Hitler  and  Tojo,  so  Indo- 
china became  enemy  territory.  Some  Indo- 
Chinese,  notably  the  Vietnamese,  the  brav- 
est, toughest  fighters  of  the  region,  went 
Into  the  underground  to  fight  the  French 
and  the  Japanese  overlords.  Most  of  them 
were  not  communists,  but  the  most  effective 
guerrilla  forces  were  led  by  a  vetertm  com- 
munist revolutionary.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The 
circumstances  of  war  had  allied  the  United 
States  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  com- 
munist-led nationalist  forces  around  the 
world.  We,  therefore,  sought  and  found  co- 
operation with  the  partisans  of  Ho.  General 
Gallagher,  Major  Pattl,  other  American  of- 
ficers and  agents  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  made  contact  with  Ho  In  his  hide- 
outs in  the  limestone  caves  of  North  Viet- 
nam. They  brought  him  communications 
equipment,  and  the  American  cigarettes  that 
he  chain-smoked.  In  return  he  furnished 
Intelligence  on  American  troop  movements 
and  his  men  organized  rescue  teams  for 
American  pilots  shot  down  over  the  area. 
Our  agents  told  him  about  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  Roosevelt's  goal  of  self-determi- 
nation for  all  subject  p>eoples.  We  made  no 
secret  of  our  belief  that  we  were  not  fight- 
ing to  restore  the  French  and  British  Em- 
pires. Many  men  around  the  world,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco,  David  ben-Gurlon  in  Pales- 
tine, Tito  In  the  hills  of  Yugoslavia — Mos- 
lems, Arabs,  Jews,  Communists — all  rallied 
to  the  American  cause  and  believed  the 
American  promise  of  Independence  and  lib- 
eration. 

I  knew  and  Interviewed  all  of  these  men, 
some  during  the  war,  others  immediately 
afterwards,  and  I  was  struck  by  their  faith 
In  America  and  their  hopes  for  the  post- 
war world.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  we  were 
unable,  more  accurately  unwilling,  to  be  the 
standard-bearer  of  all  these  peoples,  their 
chief  inspiration,  as  I  believe  we  could  have 
been.  When  I  first  met  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Paris 
In  the  early  stunmer  of  1946,  one  of  the 
first  things  he  asked  me  was  whether  I 
could  Induce  Washington  to  give  him  a  visa 


so  that  he  could  go  to  see  Truman  and 
ask  for  help  In  achieving  independence. 

I  questioned  the  Paris  Embassy  about  this 
and  was  told  that  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  we  would  apear  to  be  interfering 
with  French  affairs.  I  recall  today  my  dismay 
at  this  answer.  Why  should  the  affairs  of 
Vietnam  be  considered  a  French  zone  of 
Influence  not  to  be  entered  by  the  United 
States } 

The  French  had  been  technically  allied 
with  but  actually  dominated  by  Hitler  in 
Europe  and  the  Japanese  in  Vietnam.  In 
March  of  1945,  the  Japanese  swept  away  even 
the  fig-leaves  of  French  control.  Interned  the 
French,  disarmed  them,  and  took  over  Viet- 
nam as  their  own  colony.  The  so-called  Em- 
peror of  Indochina,  Bao  Dal,  a  French  pup- 
pet. Immediately  denounced  his  old  masters 
and  acclaimed  bis  new  lords,  the  Japanese. 
The  French  Empire  and  any  legal  or  moral 
French  claims  to  the  territory  came  to  an 
end  in  the  alliance  with  the  Axis  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Japanese.  The  war  alms  of 
the  United  States  encouraged  the  peoples  to 
believe  they  would  be  free  when  their  con- 
querors were  defeated.  Yet,  In  1946,  the  State 
Department  took  the  position  that  Vietnam 
was  a  French  affair  in  which  we  should  not 
Interfere,  despite  all  the  Intervening  changes 
cf  war  and  defeat. 

When  the  Japanese  were  defeated,  and 
the  French  in  Vietnam  still  disarmed  and  in- 
terned. Ho  Chi  Minh,  leading  the  resistance 
forces  of  liberation,  emerged  from  the  un- 
derground, assumed  power  in  Hanoi,  In  the 
name  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  read 
aloud  to  them.  In  September,  1945,  a  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  which  states  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal"  and  further- 
more that  "All  men  are  born  and  remain 
equal".  The  first  phrase  was  translated  from 
our  own  Decltutaion  of  Independence  and 
the  second  from  the  French  Revolution's 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  By  so 
doing.  Ho  was  informing  the  Americans  and 
the  French  that  he  expected  them  to  live  up 
to  their  own  basic,  founding  principles.  Also, 
as  a  communist,  avoiding  all  marxlst  slogans, 
he  was  subtly  Informing  the  Russians  that, 
although  a  communist,  he  was  primarily  a 
nationalist  and  that  he  meant  to  be  com- 
pletely Independent.  The  Soviets  apparently 
recognized  the  heresy,  for  they  refused  to 
send  him  any  help  and  refused  to  recognize 
his  newly  proclaimed  government.  It  was  a 
moment  of  maximum  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  open  up  friendly  relations 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  But  we  refused  the  op- 
portunity, refused  to  give  him  a  visa,  refused 
to  deal  with  him  at  all. 

There  was  great  confusion  and  many  con- 
flicting currents  swirling  around  Vietnam  in 
the  Immediate  post-war  period.  The  Allied 
Powers  had  agreed  on  temporary  zones  of 
responsibility,  for  the  disarming  and  Intern- 
ment of  the  Japanese.  The  zones  divided 
Vietnam  into  two,  at  the  16th  Parallel,  with 
the  Chinese  forces  of  Chiang  kal-Shek 
charged  with  establishing  allied  order  north 
of  the  Parallel  and  the  British,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Douglas  Gracey  south  of 
the  Parallel.  Their  orders  were  to  occupy  the 
territory,  disarm  and  Intern  the  Japanese. 
London  specifically  ordered  Gracey  not  to 
interfere  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. A  minimum  of  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment was  needed,  both  in  the  North  and 
South,  to  maintain  security  and  public  order, 
until  the  issue  of  whose  law  was  to  govern 
was  settled. 

The  situation  in  the  North  was  quickly 
established  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  Hanoi. 
Chiang's  troops  had  no  interest  In  law  and 
order.  As  the  Chinese  had  done  for  mlllenla, 
they  were  busy  looting  and  enriching  them- 
selves. Ho,  as  all  Vietnamese,  knew  how  to 
deal  with  the  Chinese.  It  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  raising  enough  money  to  buy  off  the 
commanding  officers  to  get  them  to  with- 
draw. 


The  situation  in  the  South  was  different. 
It  was  the  seedling  of  the  present  tragedy. 
One  does  not  buy  off  a  British  Commanding 
Officer.  General  Gracey,  like  most  military 
men,  was  most  concerned  with  order,  in  the 
first  Instance,  and,  in  the  second,  with  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  properties  of  the  white, 
western  residents  who  came  to  him  begging 
for  aid,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Viet- 
namese. Gracey  did  not  consider  that  Ho's 
partisans  were  freedom-fighters,  but  rather 
dangerous  revolutionaries.  But  Gracey  did 
not  have  enough  British  soldiers  to  maintain 
security  and  order  over  a  broad  territory.  So, 
he  released  the  Interned  colonial  French  and 
also  released  thousands  of  Japanese  prisoners 
and.  In  violation  of  Allied  directives,  rearmed 
the  enemy  troops  and  used  the  colonial 
French  and  Japanese  as  police  and  security 
troops.  In  the  name  of  law  and  order  in  an 
emergency. 

This  infuriated  the  Vietnamese  but  it  also 
angered  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Douglas  MacArt^ur,  who  fired  off  a 
protest  to  Washington:  "If  there  Is  anything 
that  makes  my  blood  boll.  It  is  to  see  our 
Allies  in  Indochina  and  Java  deploying  Japa- 
nese troops  to  reconquer  the  little  people  we 
promised  to  liberate.  It  Is  the  most  Ignoble 
kind  of  betrayal." 

Much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  spilled 
as  a  result  of  that  'Ignoble  betrayal  ",  the 
first  of  many  betrayals  since  then.  Gracey  s 
betrayal  created,  in  embryo,  the  artificial 
rump  State  cf  South  Vietnam,  partitioning 
the  country,  against  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  most  of  the 
leaders.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  Viet- 
namese who  had  become  rich  as  collaborators 
of  the  French  and  the  Japanese,  as  well  as 
military  men  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French  and  would  fight  again  with 
the  French  against  their  own  countrymen, 
against  the  Independence  of  their  own 
country,  including  men  like  Thleu  and  Ky. 
In  any  case,  without  any  authority  to  do  so. 
General  Gracey  put  the  French  back  In 
charge  of  Vietnam,  south  of  the  16th  Parallel 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  Ho 
Chi   Minh's  Declaration   of  Independence. 

Ho  consolidated  his  political  power  In  the 
North  but  the  Chinese  occupiers  remained  In 
physical  control  of  the  territory.  Ho  knew 
he  had  to  get  the  Chinese  out  before  he  could 
do  anjthlng  about  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  South.  He  knew  he  did  not  have 
the  strength  to  drive  the  French  out.  He 
would  have  to  negotiate  them  out  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  was  to  be  master  in  the 
North  and  then  offer  them  an  overall  new 
deal  for  the  whole  country.  He  called  for 
a  "Gold  Day",  had  his  people  turn  over  all 
their  monies  and  valuables  and  concluded 
his  deal  with  the  Chinese  generals,  who  be- 
gan a  withdrawal.  He  was  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  had  troubles  of  their  own 
at  home  in  a  contest  for  power  between 
Chiang  and  the  forces  of  Mao. 

In  general  elections,  in  the  North,  he  was 
easily,  almost  luianlmously  elected  President 
of  Vietnam.  It  was  no  contest.  Not  that  It 
was  a  rigged  election  but  because  he  did 
not  have  to  rig  It.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Independent  forces,  a  kind  of  communist 
George  Washington.  I  am  sure  that  the 
phrase  rings  strangely  In  American  ears,  but 
any  Englishman  would  understand  It. 

Meanwlille,  In  the  South,  the  British  and 
American  Na%ies  had  helped  transport  ex- 
peditionary forces  of  de  Gaulle's  Provisional 
Government,  our  ally  In  Europe.  Betraying 
Roosevelt's  promise  of  liberation,  we  helped 
imperial  forces  reesFtabllsh  themselves,  not 
only  In  the  south  of  Vietnam  but  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  The  Cambodians  and  Lao- 
tians, a  weak,  unwarrlor-llke  people,  had  no 
great  resistance  leader  of  their  own  and  were 
powerless  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
French. 

The  French  knew,  however,  that  they 
oould  not  easily  move  back  into  the  north. 
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where  Ho's  resistance  flghbeirs  were  en- 
trenched. They,  therefore,  bad  good  reason 
of  their  own  to  negotiate  with  Ho,  Just  as 
be  bad  reason  to  negotiate  with  tbem.  These 
negotiations  resulted  in  the  Convention  of 
March  6,  1946.  It  Ls  a  key  document  in  the 
history  of  the  case.  In  that  Convention,  tbe 
first  clause  stipulates  that  "the  French  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
as  a  free  state,  having  Its  Government,  Its 
Parliament,  its  anny  and  it«  finances,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Indochlnese  Federation 
and  the  French  Union."  It  should  be  noted 
that,  at  this  time,  there  was  no  IndoctUnese 
Federation  and  no  French  Union.  There  was 
not  even  a  valid,  legal  French  Republic,  for 
the  French  had  not  yet  drafted  and  voted 
for  their  own  new  Constitution  of  a  Fourth 
Republic.  It  was  made  clear  that  Ho  could 
not  be  bound  by  an  agreement  to  Join  a 
Federation  or  a  Union  not  yet  existent.  It  was 
a  statement  of  Intent  to  so  Join,  dependent 
upon  agreement  with  the  rules,  regulations 
and  natures  of  th"^  future  entitles.  But  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  about  the  French 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Note  that  it  was  not  called 
"North"  Vietnam.  Simply  Vietnam. 

The  future  of  the  territories  below  the 
16th  Parallel,  occupied  by  the  French,  was 
provided  by  a  Convention  clause  which 
stated  that  a  referendum  would  be  held  to 
determine  the  wishes  of  the  people  living 
there.  Note  the  phrase  in  the  Convention: 
"the  decisions  of  the  people".  There  was  no 
reference  to  another  government  or  power. 
There  was  no  South  Vietnam.  Ho  was  Presi- 
dent of  Vietnam.  The  only  question  con- 
cerned the  extent  of  the  territory  of  that 
Republic,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
people,  in  a  referendum.  Ho  agreed  to  this 
without  any  fear  of  how  the  people  would 
vote.  The  French  agreed,  for  they  had  no 
Intention  of  ever  holding  a  referendum. 
Tbey  knew,  and  frankly  admitted  it  to  for- 
eign correspondents  In  Saigon  and  In  Paris, 
that  the  vote.  If  held,  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly for  unification  of  all  Vietnam.  It  was 
the  first  but  not  the  last  betrayal  of  we^^rn 
promises  to  hold  referenda  or  elections  for 
aelf-detennlnation.  The  noble  concept  self- 
determination  Is  a  mockery  in  Vietnam  after 
the  betrayals  of  the  Convention  of  1946  and 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

Following  the  Convention,  the  French  in- 
vited President  Ho  Chi  MinJa — and  note  that 
they  referred  to  him  as  President,  without 
challenge  to  his  title  or  to  the  existence  of 
the  "free  state" — to  oome  to  Paris  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  Federation  and 
Union.  Ho  came  in  June,  1946.  General  de 
Gaulle,  in  January  of  that  year,  had  re- 
signed as  Premier  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment The  French  were  still  quarreling 
over  the  nature  of  their  new  Constitution. 
De  Gaulle  opposed  the  draft  and  called  upon 
the  French  people  to  vote  against  It.  Thus 
it  could  be  said  that  Ho's  Republic  existed 
as  a  legal  entity  and  France's  did  not.  In  any 
case,  there  was  no  Federation  or  Union  of 
any  kind. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  Ho  soon 
discovered  what  the  French  had  In  mind. 
They  wanted  to  be  In  charge  of  national 
defense,  of  the  economy  and  world  trade 
and  diplomacy.  In  other  words,  as  he  put  it 
to  me  after  one  angry  session  at  Fontaln- 
bleau.  where  the  conference  was  held:  "They 
axe  willing  to  give  me  unconditional  au- 
thority for  streetcleanlng.  and  little  else." 
Weary  and  disillusioned  by  September,  un- 
der mounting  pressure  from  his  own  young 
resistance  leaders,  he  broke  off  negotiations 
and  left  Paris,  telling  me,  in  an  Interview  I 
did  with  him  at  the  time,  that  the  French 
were  planning  an  Imperial  reconquest  and 
that  before  I  saw  him  again  war  would  have 
broken  out. 

His  prophecy  was  confirmed  In  November. 
1946,  when.  In  a  clash  at  the  customs-abed 
In  Haiphong,  the  French   Navy  opened  fire 


and  killed  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  The 
French  Admiral  reported  some  10.000  dead. 
Foreign  observers  claimed  40.000  massacred 
by  naval  guns.  Whatever  the  true  figure.  It 
was  a  bloodbath  by  an  Imperial  p>ower.  Ho 
began  to  reorganize  for  renewed  guerrilla 
fighting.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  face 
the  army  of  a  white,  western,  industrial 
power  in  open,  classic  warfare,  at  least  not 
in  the  winter  of  46-47.  His  forces  struck  at 
French  jxsiiions  In  Hanoi,  in  December, 
then  he  dlsapf>eared  back  into  the  under- 
ground and  the  caves  where  he  had  fought 
the  Japanese,  to  prepare  a  new  war  of  libera- 
tion and  Independence  as  the  fateful  year 
1947  dawned. 

1947  was  the  watershed  year  of  modern  his- 
tory, the  year  the  Cold  War  erupted,  a  year 
of  crisis  that  laid  down  the  pattern  of  all  the 
major  conflicts  which  were  to  tear  the  world 
apart,  and  still  threaten  World  War  III  today 
almost  a  quarter-century  later.  Early  in  1947, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  began  in  eairnest.  Early 
in  1947,  General  Marshall,  denouncing  botli 
the  communists  and  the  corrupt  "Kuomln- 
tang ',  despaired  of  his  mission  euid  left 
China,  and  the  Chinese  civil  war  heated  up 
to  reach  fever  peak  by  June.  Early  in  1947 
the  British  announced  that  they  would  give 
up  their  mandate  in  Palestine,  a  move  that 
led  to  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Middle  East 
today  because  of  what  the  great  powers  failed 
to  do  when  the  British  pulled  out.  And  early 
In  1947,  the  British  informed  Washington 
that  the  great  blizzards  had  virtually  para- 
lyzed and  bankrupted  the  nation,  that  Brit- 
ain could  no  longer  maintain  her  commit- 
ments to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Moscow 
Conference  of  the  Allied  Powers  on  postwar 
Germany  was  deadlocked  and  breaking  down. 
Greece,  Turkey.  Germany,  the  Middle  East. 
China  and  Vietnam  all  bursting  apart,  with 
the  former  wartime  allies  Russia  and  America 
splitting  irrevocably,  that  was  the  stark  his- 
toric drama  of  the  year  1947  in  which  began 
the  war  In  Indochina  that  was  to  destroy  the 
French  Republic  and  so  shake  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  that  we  have  not  been 
so  divided  since  the  worst  times  of  our  his- 
tory, the  Civil  War 

No  one,  hawk  or  dove,  can  sincerely  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  began  in 
1947  as  a  war  of  Imperial  conquest  by  a  west- 
em  power.  Prance,  with  no  moral  or  legal 
right  to  Intervene  In  Asia.  There  was  no 
government  in  Saigon  that  asked  the  French 
for  help.  French  Imperial  pro-consuls  ruled 
in  Saigon  without  even  the  pretense  of  a  gov- 
ernment there.  The  Emperor,  Bao  Dal,  had 
first  denounced  the  French  In  March  1945.  to 
Join  the  Japanese,  then,  as  a  revolving  pup- 
pet, he  denounced  the  Japanese  after  their 
defeat,  and  abdicated  his  throne  to  Join  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  as  an  advisor  to  the  new  Independ- 
ent government.  Later  he  was  to  flee  to  Hong 
Kong,  then  to  the  French  Riviera,  then  back 
again  as  a  puppet  of  the  French  once  more. 
There  was  no  legitimacy  to  Bao  Dal  after 
successive  service  to  the  French,  the  Japa- 
nese, Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  French  again. 
There  was  only  one  indigenous  Vietnamese 
authority  and  It  was  the  Independence  move- 
ment of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  That  he  himself  was 
a  communist  may  be  regrettable  In  American 
terms  but  it  does  not  Invalidate  his  claim  to 
national  leadership  any  more  than  it  did  In 
the  case  of  Tito. 

In  many  ways.  Ho  was  the  Tito  of  South- 
east Asia.  Like  Tito,  he  had  been  a  longtime 
international  communist  agent.  Like  Tito, 
he  was  also,  foremost,  a  nationalist  ready  to 
fight  for  the  Independence  of  his  country, 
even  against  communist  powers  if  need  be. 
Tito  broke  early  with  Moscow  and  the  East- 
em  European  bloc.  Ho  was  never  a  member 
of  any  kind  of  a  bloc.  There  was  no  Red 
China  In  1945  when  Ho  created  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam.  Rtissla  did  not  recognize  Ho 
or  give  him  any  aid.  Soviet  strategists  were 
concentrating  on  the  subversion  of  western 
Europe  and  French  Communists  were  In  the 


French  Government.  Americans  have  for- 
gotten, if  any  ever  really  were  aware,  that 
the  French  Communist  Party,  In  1945,  un- 
der de  Gaulle,  supported  France  In  Its  ac- 
tions against  Vietnam  and  continued  to  play 
a  "patriotic"  role,  so-called,  in  1946  as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  win  power  In  Prance.  Ho 
and  his  people  stood  alone  against  a  French 
aggression  In  their  country.  Our  leaders  talk 
always  of  communist  aggression,  and  there 
have  been  many  such  cases,  but  Vietnam  Is 
a  case  not  of  communist  aggression  but  of 
western  aggression. 

The  French  aggression  In  Vietnam  was 
supported  by  the  United  States,  so  we  must 
share  the  guilt.  We  broke  our  promises  and 
abandoned  our  traditional  principle  of  antl- 
coloniallsm.  as  we  have  occasionally  done 
before  in  our  history.  In  Central  America.  In 
the  Philippines.  In  the  distant  past  it  was 
done  In  our  own  name,  but  this  time  In  sup- 
port of  an  imperial  power.  France.  The  rea- 
son seemed  clear  to  me  at  the  time.  It  is  to 
be  found  In  the  context  of  the  turning-point 
year.  1947,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tnunan  Doc- 
trine. We  were  so  concerned,  and  rightly 
concerned,  about  the  vacuum  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  the  threat  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  the  growing  strength  to  communist 
parties  in  Italy  and  France  that  we  had  to 
move  fast  to  meet  the  challenge.  But,  as  we 
have  so  often  done  in  our  pendulum-Uke 
ways,  we  over-reacted  After  years  of  almost 
total  isolationism  we  swung  to  almost  total 
Interventionism.  From  refusal  of  entangling 
alliances  we  leaped  to  global  entanglements, 
from  world  spectator  to  world  policemen, 
from  1947  to  date. 

I  was  one  of  those  Americans  who  sup- 
ported Truman's  call  to  action  in  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  NATO,  that  Is  the  rebuild- 
ing of  war-torn  European  economies,  to  sup- 
port viable  democratic  regimes  behind  a  mil- 
itary shield.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now 
that  this  was  an  enlightened  policy  In  west- 
em  Europe.  I  thought  then  and  I  think 
now  that  it  was  the  most  tragic  and  absurd 
of  errors  to  make  a  "Doctrine"  out  of  a 
specific  challenge,  to  think  that  what  was 
right  for  western  Europe  would  also  be  right 
and,  indeed,  workable  In  southeast  Asia.  I 
was  deeply  offended,  as  an  American,  when 
a  fine  man  like  Hubert  Humphrey  charged 
that  we,  who  opposed  his  policies  in  Asia,  but 
had  supported  them  in  Europe,  were  racists. 
One  is  not  a  racist  simply  by  recognizing  dif- 
ferences of  context  between  western,  chris- 
tian. Industrial  Europe  and  eastern,  non- 
christian,    rural    and    underdeveloped    Asia. 

Europeans,  in  the  west  particularly,  share 
our  general  systems  of  thought  and  ethics; 
they  equal  our  own  skills  and  developments. 
We  could  work  out  a  partnership  with  Europe 
and  apply  our  western,  technological  sys- 
tems and  values  there.  But  we  could  not  and 
cannot  do  the  same  In  Asia.  SEATO  never 
could  be  the  equivalent  of  NATO  and  is  not 
the  equivalent,  not  even  in  Its  language. 
But  we  pretended  that  It  was  the  equivalent. 
Our  leaders  deluded  themselves  and  thus  de- 
luded their  fellow  citizens  by  the  sweep- 
ing globallsm  that  evolved  out  of  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine.  AH  our  leaders  share  in  this 
blptartisan  delusion:  Truman.  Acheson.  Eas- 
enhower,  Nixon  and  Dulles,  Johnson,  Hum- 
phrey and  McNamara,  Nixon,  Agnew  and 
Laird,  etc.,  etc.  There  have  been  many  clear 
voices  and  minds  In  government  and  In 
Congress  which  say  through  this  delusion 
but  many,  too  many,  who  did  not.  Not  only 
among  {xilltlcal  leaders,  but  business,  labor 
and,  to  a  shocking  extent,  the  academic 
world  all  contributed  to  the  blunders  that 
have  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure  as 
we  sought,  basically,  to  draw  upon  our 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  the  British  and 
French  Empires,  perhaps  not  In  an  outdated 
colonialism  but  certainly  In  the  projection 
of  our  Influence  and  Ideas  upon  the  world. 
In  a  new  kind  of  political  imperialism. 

We  placed  Britain  as  guardians  of  Greece 
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and  Turkey.  We  also  became  the  guardians 
of  Britain,  France  and  all  of  western  Eurt^e. 
And  we  assumed  many  of  the  biudens  they 
had  put  upon  thetuselves.  British  imperialism 
used  to  talk  of  the  "white  man's  burden",  a 
self-righteous  phrase,  since  the  blacks  did 
not  ask  the  whites  to  assume  their  burdens 
for  them.  In  French  imperialism,  the  phrase 
was  translated  into  "the  civilizing  mission  of 
France",  a  mission  of  imposing  one  nation's 
view  of  civilization  upon  others.  We  Justify 
our  inventions  in  the  name  of  a  democracy, 
not  fully  practiced  in  our  own  home  states, 
and  not  compatible  with  many  of  the  socie- 
ties Into  which  we  try  to  Import  our  notions 
by  armed  force.  We  are  adept  at  Inventing 
slogans  and  striking  attitudes  to  cloak  the 
reality  of  our  Interventions.  In  his  news  con- 
ference of  May  8,  1970,  President  Nixon  de- 
scribed our  role  as  'peacekeeper  in  south- 
east Asia".  It  is  startling.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  violent  of  wars,  to  hear  the  most 
powerful  antagonist  describe  himself  as  a 
peacekeeper.  Yet  Mr.  Nixon  did  say  that  If 
we  were  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  we  would  be 
finished  In  oiu-  role  as  peacekeeper.  Finished? 
I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished  senators 
that  we  never  began  In  the  role  of  peace- 
keeper and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  finish 
what  we  never  started  or  practiced. 

We  began  our  role  in  Vietnam  in  the  sec- 
ond World  War  as  liberators.  We  then 
switched  to  support  of  imperialism  in  the 
French  pursuit  of  reconquest.  Prom  1947  to 
1954,  when  the  French-Indochlnese  War 
ended  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Dien- 
bienphu,  we  citizens  paid,  you  senators  ap- 
propriated, more  than  four  billion  dollars  of 
aid  for  France  In  pursuit  of  the  mirage  of 
victory  over  the  communists.  There  was  no 
charge  of  aggression  during  that  war.  There 
was  no  country  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
French  did  not  permit  the  creation  of  a  Re- 
public In  South  Vietnam.  It  was  a  French 
puppet  regime  controlled  wholly  by  the 
French  who  carried  out  a  series  of  pseudo- 
negotiations  with  the  whirling  dervish  "Em- 
peror" Bao  Dai.  annual  winner  of  the  "Pup- 
pet of  the  Year  Award",  bestowed  by  anyone 
In  power.  Was  this  the  role  of  a  peticekeeper? 

The  French,  with  American  support,  were 
trying  to  put  down  an  independence  move- 
ment, to  reconquer  a  colony.  The  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  beyond  any  doubt, 
given  a  free  choice  of  self-determination, 
would  have  chosen  their  own  government, 
with  the  French  departing  from  the  coun- 
try. No  one,  not  any  major  official  I  have 
ever  interviewed  or  read  at  the  time,  doubt- 
ed that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  won  a 
general  election  under  any  rules.  Certainly 
there  were  Vietnamese  collaborators  of  the 
French,  Most  countries  have  produced  their 
Quisling  traitors  in  wartime.  Many  Viet- 
namese certainly  did  not  want  to  live  un- 
der communism.  Just  as  many  Yugoslavs 
were  not  and  are  not  communists.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  majority  sym- 
pathies. The  French  Army  knew  where  sym- 
pathies were,  for  the  people  aided  the  guer- 
rillas and   resisted  the  French. 

This  war  began  in  1946,  when  there  was 
no  Red  China,  and  without  Soviet  support 
for  Ho.  It  was  fought  In  1947,  48,  49  under 
the  same  conditions.  Only  In  January,  1950, 
when  Mao  had  driven  Chiang  off  the  main- 
land, did  communist  China  become  a  factor 
In  the  war.  The  absurd  domino  theory,  which 
holds  that  wars  of  liberation,  generated  by 
China,  will  spread  If  we  do  not  stop  them, 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  Lib- 
eration War  began  almost  four  years  before 
conununlst  China  came  Into  existence.  Or, 
perhaps  the  theorists  would  argue  that  the 
little  Vietnam  liberation  war  toppled  the 
Chinese  giant  Into  the  red  domino  camp? 
Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  China  be- 
came a  red  domino  and  not  one  country  In 
southeast  Asia  has  gone  the  domino  route. 
Not  after  twenty  years.  Yet  the  same  domino 


theory  Is  put  forward  even  today  by  official 
spokesmen  on  the  highest  levels,  without  any 
data  to  substantiate  It,  and  without  regard 
for  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  domino  "theory", 
not  the  domino  "law  of  politics". 

Elrroneous  and  unprincipled  as  was  Ameri- 
can support  for  French  imperialism  In  1945- 
60,  otu-  policy  became  actively,  directly  Inter- 
ventlonallst  following  the  defeat  of  Chiang. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  In  January,  1950 
stated  that  the  act  of  recognition  of  Ho  by 
Red  China  tore  away  the  veil  of  nationalism 
eind  revealed  Ho  In  bis  "true  colors"  as  a 
servant  of  international  communism."  Ache- 
son, a  brilliant  man,  must  have  known  bet- 
ter. Recognition  Is  not  a  process  of  alchemy. 
Would  any  of  you  agree  that  our  recognition 
of  the  military  fascist  regime  In  Greece  makes 
America  fascist,  or  Athens  a  democracy?  Mao 
had  excellent  reasons  to  offer,  and  Ho  to  ac- 
cept, his  recognition  and  support,  but  It  did 
not  change  Ho  Into  a  servant  of  China  or 
Russia  as  subsequent  events  have  demon- 
strated. Although  Moscow  and  Peking  are  at 
odds  with  each  other,  Hanoi  has  received  aid 
from  both  without  committing  itself  to 
either,  as  Washington  Itself  admits.  Yet  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  this  false  assumption 
and  accusation  of  Acheson's,  that  the  United 
States  began  a  direct  military  aid  assistance 
program  to  France  In  Its  colonial  war  in  Indo- 
china. It  was  but  one  of  many  false  assump- 
tions that  have  led  us  from  toe,  to  ankle,  to 
thigh  and  hip-deep  in  the  quagmire. 

We  had  a  chance  not  to  get  Involved  fur- 
ther when  the  French  sued  for  peace  In 
Geneva  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1954, 
during  and  after  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu.  It 
was  during  the  battle,  in  Its  last  weeks.  In 
April,  1954,  that  Vice  President  Nixon,  In  a 
speech  to  a  newspaper  editors  conference, 
publicly  proposed  sending  American  troops 
In,  If  necessary,  to  save  the  French.  Nixon 
was  the  first,  leading  Interventionist  of  this 
nation.  His  proposal  was  opposed.  Ironically, 
by  the  then  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  sharply  overruled  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  It  Is  not  true  to  claim,  as 
Johnson  so  often  claimed,  and  Nlxon  has  re- 
Iterated,  that  they  are  only  carrying  out  the 
pollution  of  their  predecessor.  President  El- 
senhower and  Kennedy.  Elsenhower  rejected 
military  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  Kennedy 
boosted  the  ante  to  armed  "advisors",  but 
neither  one  advocated  direct,  military, 
ground  troops  or  air  and  navy  bombardment 
Interventions  of  the  United  States.  Neither 
one,  at  any  time!  This  distinguished  body  of 
senators  knows  the  record  on  this  Issue,  but 
the  public  might  well  be  reminded  of  It  in 
view  of  the  repeated  allegations. 

We  could  have  refused  to  support  the 
French  In  1947.  But  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  the  need  to  persuade  the  French  to  Join 
us  In  an  anti-communist  and  antl-Sovlet 
defense  alliance  In  Europe  led  us  to  strike  a 
bad  bargain  by  aiding  them  in  Asia.  We 
should  not  have  had  to  bribe  them  to  defend 
their  own  homes  with  tis.  But  our  leaders 
let  themselves  also  be  persuaded  by  the 
French  that  they  were  conducting  an  anti- 
communist  crusade  rather  than  a  colonialist 
campaign  In  Indochina.  We  could  have 
Joined  m  fuUy  with  all  the  other  world 
powers  in  making  the  Geneva  Peace  Confer- 
ence a  reality  that  would  end  war  in  Indo- 
china. But  we  did  not  do  that  either.  Elsen- 
hower did  not  want  to  make  war  In  Indo- 
china but  Nixon  and  Dulles  did  not  want  to 
make  peace  with  Asian  communists.  Dtilles 
frankly  told  reporters  in  Geneva  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  surrendering  nations 
to  communist  rule. 

I  was  one  of  those  reporters  at  Geneva  In 
the  summer  of  1954.  I  went  there  directly 
from  Hanoi  and  Saigon  after  the  fall  of 
Dlenblenphu.  The  Geneva  Conference  did  not 
reveal  the  American  delegation  in  any  glo- 
rious role.  Dulles  dragged  his  feet  as  an  un- 
willing participant,  objecting  to  almost  every 


procedure  and  prc^xisal,  offering  little  con- 
structive thinking  of  bis  own,  finally  aban- 
doning his  leadership  role  and  leaving  Gen- 
eral Walter  Bedell  Smith,  his  deputy,  to  head 
up  the  delegation  while  he  retreated  back  to 
Washington  to  avoid  being  a  party  to  what 
he  felt  would  be  a  defeat  for  the  West.  An 
honorable  agreement  to  hold  elections  need 
not  have  been  viewed  as  a  defeat,  but.  in 
power  politics.  If  the  other  side  seems  likely 
to  win,  then  even  honor  is  synonymous  with 
defeat,  or  perhaps  one  might  truly  say  that 
In  power  politics  honor  Is  not  a  fundamental 
issue.  What  counts  is  victory  or  the  appear- 
ance of  victory.  Or  the  staving  off  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  defeat.  These  are  piower  consid- 
erations not  moral  considerations.  I  am  afraid 
that  It  Is  the  power  consideration  that  has 
dominated  our  policy  considerations  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  centvu-y  now. 

In  this  the  freest  nation  In  the  world,  with 
the  most  highly  developed  communications 
systems,  it  Is  astonishing  to  note  how  very 
few  Americans  know  what  happened  in 
Geneva  In  1954,  and  how  very  few,  much  less 
than  one  percent,  have  ever  read  the  military 
accords,  the  International  Control  Repmrts, 
or  even  the  brief,  two  and  a  half  page  polit- 
ical accords  which  concluded  the  peace  talks 
at  the  end  of  July  that  year.  Washington 
propaganda  alternates  between  charging 
that  the  communists  violated  the  accords  or 
stating  the  United  States  was  not  a  "signa- 
tory" to  the  accords.  The  two  half-truths 
add  up  to  a  serious  distortion,  practically  a 
falsehood. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
Accords,  a  classic  case  of  a  seriously  distorted 
truth.  America  did  not  sign,  that  much  Is 
true.  But  neither  did  anyone  else.  The  Ac- 
cords were  accepted  verbally  by  the  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  The  reason  is 
interesting.  Dulles  had  told  his  friend  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  that  he 
could  not  sign  what  might  be  considered  in 
American  politics  a  surrender  document,  par- 
ticularly not  with  his  signature  next  to  that 
of  the  Red  Chinese  Foreign  Minister.  Eden, 
a  skilled  diplomat,  resorted  to  the  device  of 
reading  the  accords  aloud  and  asking  each 
power  to  sp>eak  to  them.  This  has  as  much 
force  In  International  law  as  a  signed  docu- 
ment, but  there  is  no  politically  embarrassing 
piece  of  paper  for  anyone  to  brandish  with 
Dulles'  signature  on  it.  That  is  why  it  Is  true 
but  false  to  say  that  the  U.S.A.  did  not  sign. 
It  Implies  we  refused  to  accept  the  accords 
and  that  Is  untrue.  We  were,  however,  reluc- 
tantly and  grudgingly  a  party  to  them.  Un- 
der-Secretary Smith  was  present,  officially 
took  "note"  of  the  accords,  said  we  preferred 
UN  supervision  to  International  Control 
Commission  authority  over  elections,  and 
then  concluded  the  meeting  by  officially 
thanking  both  Eden  and  Molotov  of  Russia 
for  their  role  as  co-chairmen.  In  Tnnking  these 
agreements  possible."  That  Is  the  full  truth. 

Most  professors  of  tntemational  law  con- 
sider this  to  be  binding  upon  the  UiUted 
States.  Many  point  out  that,  even  If  It  Is 
not  considered  binding  by  Washington,  this 
does  not  automatically  give  Washington  the 
right  to  violate  the  accords  or  to  intervene 
with  force  in  Indochina.  That  right  can  only 
be  debated  at  the  Security  Council  otf  the 
United  Nations.  Since  Johnson  and  Rusk  did 
not  go  to  the  Security  OouncU  to  charge 
aggression  and  invoke  the  right  of  self. 
defense,  or  the  violation  of  previous  accords, 
the  United  States  can  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing Itself  violated  both  the  Geneva  Accords 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Genera  Accords  essentially  provided 
that  general  elections  for  the  reunification  of 
all  the  territories  of  Vietnam  should  be  held 
Instead  of  a  continuing  tee*  of  military  foKse. 
The  communists,  that  Is  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  Hanoi,  althought  militarily  victori- 
ous In  a  decisive  battle,  and  able  to  fight  cm 
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to  total  victory  over  a  war- weary  French. 
a^eed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  cease  hostili- 
ties and  accept  the  decision  of  the  people  at 
the  polls  That  was  a  most  conciliatory  and 
honorable  agreement. 

They  further  agreed  to  accept  a  very  tem- 
porary •■demarcation  line",  at  the  17th 
Parallel,  to  sepkarate  the  contending  armies, 
create  a  demilitarized  zone  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  conditions  of  calm  that  would 
permit  elections  to  be  held  by  the  summer 
of  1956.  That.  too.  Is  an  honorable  prop>06l- 
tlon.  consistent  with  American  principles. 
One  might  quarrel  about  the  nature  and 
rules  of  a  genenvl  election  under  the  circum- 
stances. But.  significantly,  no  one  did  raise 
this  issue. 

The  communists  were  not  told  that  we  did 
not  trust  elections  in  which  they  were  In- 
volved. They  were  told  clearly:  stop  fight- 
ing and  you  can  have  elections.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  representatives  of  the 
two  ■■zones."  north  and  south,  would  meet 
in  the  summer  of  1955  to  work  out  electoral 
procedures.  Note  that  the  reference  was  to 
two  ■zones"  of  the  one  country.  Vietnam, 
and  not  to  two  different  countries,  as  Ameri- 
can officials  later  pretended.  The  Accords 
specifically  ruled  out  consideration  of  the 
demarcation  line  or  demilitarized  zone  as 
'frontiers".  "In  no  case",  the  text  reads,  were 
these  to  be  national  frontiers,  but  only  ad- 
ministrative truce  lines.  It  is  vital  to  get 
this  clear  in  consideration  of  this  case.  This 
is.  along  with  oiher  data,  clear  proof  that 
the  conflict  was  a  conflict  of  a  civil  war 
nature,  between  the  North  and  South  of  one 
countrv-.  with  the  North  being  led  by  native 
forces  and  the  South  dominated  bv  a  foreign 
Imperial  jxiwer  and  Its  servants.  That  is  the 
whole  truth  about  this  history  event  m 
Vietnam. 

Separately  from  Vietnam,  It  was  agreed 
that  Cambodia  and  Laos  were  to  be  restored 
as  free.  Independent  nations,  neutral  in  for- 
eign policy,  not  members  of  any  bloc.  Thus 
did  the  long  war  in  Indochina  seem  to  come 
to  an  end  with  honorable  political  agree- 
ments. They  were  not  perfect  agreements. 
not  crystal-clear  in  every  paragraph,  over- 
clouded with  ambiguities,  but  the  central 
issue  and  intent  were  clear  enough:  let  elec- 
tions decide  in  Vietnam  and  let  foreign  pow- 
ers leave  Indochina  to  work  out  its  own  des- 
tiny. 

In  fact,  appearances  were  deceptive,  be- 
cause the  mightiest  of  all  foreign  powers,  the 
United  States,  was  determined  to  have  its 
say  about  the  destiny  of  former  French  In- 
dochina. China  and  Russia  were  only  too 
happy  about  events.  They  had  no  plans  to 
Intervene,  for  as  the  spokesmen  made  quite 
clear  to  everyone  in  Geneva,  they  feared  that 
their  intervention  would  provoke  and  Justify 
an  Americaii'tntervention.  Besides,  they  did 
not  have  to  intervene.  They  were  confident 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  win.  and  although 
he  might  not  have  been  their  loyal  servant 
he  was  Infinitely  preferable  to  an  American 
puppet  in  place  of  French  puppet. 

The  American  intention  to  intervene  was 
made  clear  by  'Washington's  denunciations 
of  what  had  happened  in  Gkeneva,  plus  Dul- 
les' frantic  efforts  to  create  a  new  alliance. 
»he  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
8EATO.  It  was  a  misnomer  from  the  start, 
since  the  major  nations  of  Asia  were  not 
members,  and  '.t  was  clearly  a  western-led 
bloc,  precisely  the  kind  ruled  out  at  Geneva. 
China  and  India,  the  two  biggest  nations  In 
Asia.  Indeed  in  the  world,  and  direct  neigh- 
bors of  Southeast  Asia,  were  not  members. 
The  biggest,  richest  single  nation  in  South- 
east Asia.  Indonesia,  refused  to  Join  SEATO. 
But  Australia.  America.  Britain  and  Prance, 
all  white,  western  nations  did  Join.  Viet- 
nam, barred  from  membership  by  Geneva, 
was  "covered"  by  a  Dulles  legal  strategem 
which  designated  It  as  a  "protocol  state"  pro- 
tected by  the  treaty.  But  as  most  of  you 
gentlemen  know,  indeed  many  of  you  ratified 


that  treaty,  it  did  not  provide  any  direct, 
unqusUlfled  commitment  for  the  defense  of 
the  area.  It  provided  for  action  taken  In- 
dividually, under  each  member  state's  con- 
stitutional process,  or  for  consultation  among 
the  members. 

Secretary  Dulles,  in  testimony,  before  this 
Committee,  assured  Senators  Green  and 
Cooper,  under  their  questioning,  that  it  was 
definitely  not  a  commitment  to  go  to  war  in 
defense  of  South  Vietnam,  or.  In  fact,  to  take 
any  action  In  defenre  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet 
it  Is  this  very  treaty,  which  the  Senate  rati- 
fied with  those  assurances,  that  has  been  in- 
voked over  and  over  again  by  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  Administrations.  The  very  fact 
that  President  Johnson  asked  the  Congress  to 
grant  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  Is  Itself 
evidence  that  he  felt  he  lacked  authority 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

To  carry  out  such  an  Imperial  policy,  one 
must  have  a  native  standard-bearer,  and  one 
was  quickly  found,  even  during  the  Geneva 
talks.  It  being  apparent  that  the  talks  would 
end  -with  an  agreement  to  hold  elections,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  southern  Viet- 
namese who  had  not  been  a  colonial  puppet 
of  the  French  and  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  be  favorable  to  collaboration  with  the 
West.  The  man  was  found:  a  catholic  man- 
darin, named  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  who  had 
broken  with  the  F*rench  and  sought  exile 
first  in  the  United  States,  later  In  Belgium. 
He  had  been  brought  here  by  MaryknoU 
missionaries,  endorsed  later  by  Cardinal 
Spellman,  publicized  by  a  Michigan  State 
professor  and  an  American  lobby,  the 
"Friends  of  Vietnam",  among  whose  mem- 
bers were  several  distinguished  liberal  anti- 
Communlsts,  such  as  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Norman  Thomas,  and  others. 

Thus  the  case  is  not  one  of  some  right- 
wing  plot,  but  rather  a  case  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, from  right  to  left,  Joining  together  in 
fear  of  Asian  communism,  and  to  a  great 
extent  huddling  together  under  the  attacks 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  who  had  be- 
come a  powerful  national  force  In  the  early 
fifties.  They  failed  to  realize  that  commun- 
ism is  not  monolithic  in  Asia  or  In  the  world, 
and  that  the  challenge  of  communism  in 
Asia  could  not  be  met  successfully,  legally 
or  morally  by  direct  American  Intervention 
In  Vietnam.  Vietnam  Is  not  the  great  Asian 
communist  power.  China  Is.  And  Vietnam 
ought  to  have  been  considered  more  as  a 
bulwark  against  China,  under  Its  own  lead- 
ership, rather  than  as  an  American  base  for 
containing  China.  But  to  many  good  men 
this  was  not  as  clear  In  the  fifties  as  It  later 
became  to  some  of  them. 

Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  refused  to  accept  the  Ge- 
neva Accords.  He  refused  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision which  called  for  a  meeting  of  an  elec- 
toral commission  In  June,  1955,  announcing. 
Instead,  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  the 
holding  of  elections.  The  United  States, 
which  had  not  objected  to  the  principle  of 
elections  one  year  earlier,  endorsed  Dlem's 
refusal  to  hold  elections.  'We  further  con- 
firmed his  decision  to  renounce  Emperor  Bao 
Dal  and  proclaim  a  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  effectively  cancelled  out  the 
clauses  providing  for  two  zones  to  be  reuni- 
fied, and  ran  contrary  to  the  declaration 
that  the  17th  Parallel  was,  "In  no  case",  to 
be  considered  a  frontier.  We  supported  the 
wrecking  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  indeed  re- 
joiced over  the  wreckage  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment. 

President  Elsenhower,  unwilling  to  send 
troops,  let  himself  be  piersuaded  to  undertake 
some  assistance  programs.  He  sent  a  letter 
to  Diem,  on  October  23.  1954,  with  the  Ink 
still  wet  on  the  Accords  of  July,  offering  an 
assistance  program.  At  one  point,  later  on. 
President  Johnson  brandished  this  letter  as 
"proof"  that  he  was  only  carrying  on  an 
Elsenhower  policy.  But  there  Is  no  proof 
whatsoever  In  the  text  of  that  letter.  Eisen- 
hower only  wrote  that  he  had  instructed  the 


American  Ambassador  to  Diem  "to  examine 
with  you" — note  the  uncommitted  word 
"examine" — American  aid  given  directly  to 
your  Government  (which)  can  serve  to  assist 
Vietnam  in  its  present  hour  of  trial,  provided 
that  your  Government  is  prepared  to  give 
assurances  as  to  the  standards  of  perform- 
ance it  would  be  able  to  maintain  in  the 
event  such  aid  Is  supplied."  (Italics  by 
editor) 

Please  note  the  italicized  words:  can  serve 
to  assist.  This  is  the  most  carefully  qualified 
and  conditional  consideration.  In  no  way  a 
commitment.  It  is  followed  by  the  most 
conditional  of  phrases  "provided  that".  We 
might,  said  Elsenhower,  help  you  in  some 
way  but  only  on  condition  that  Diem  were 
to  assure  his  performance.  And  the  words 
"In  the  event"  clearly  show  that  nothing 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Elsenhower  went  fur- 
ther and  specially  called  for  "undertaltlng 
needed  reforms"  in  Saigon.  And  he  promised 
no  more  than  some  economic,  financial  and 
limited  arms  aid.  at  the  very  best.  If  all 
conditions  were  met. 

Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  a  commitment 
and  you  all  know  that  the  conditions  were 
not  met.  The  reforms  were  not  carried  out. 
Performance  was  not  assured  and  was  poor 
and  anti-democratic.  The  Republican  Party 
White  Paper  on  Vietnam  goes  into  great  de- 
tail on  this  and  flatly  denies  that  Johnson 
was  carrying  out  an  Elsenhower  commitment. 
Nobody  can  know  this  better  than  Elsen- 
hower's own  Vice  President,  Richard  NUton. 
Later,  it  is  true,  Elsenhower  gave  moral  and 
political  support  to  his  successors.  He  was 
that  kind  of  a  man.  with  his  own  standards 
of  the  help  an  ex-Presldent  ought  to  provide. 
But  he  did  not  himself,  as  President,  take 
a  commitment  to  make  war  in  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  his  successors  did  not 
carry  out  his  policies  of  refusing  to  send 
American  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

Prom  the  day  that  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  refused 
to  accept  the  provision  for  elections  it  was 
clear  that  eventually  there  would  be  another 
military  test  of  strength.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
were  being  consolidated  into  the  communist 
regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Many  pro-commu- 
nists remained  In  the  South.  Many  non- 
communists.  In  the  South,  resented  the  con- 
tinuing Interference  of  western  powers,  first 
Prance,  then  the  United  States,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  antl-democratlc,  auto- 
cratic one-man  rule  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  As 
Diem  became  more  repressive,  and  prisons 
and  Internment  camps  filled  up.  a  revolu- 
tion against  him,  led  by  non-communist, 
even  antl-communlst  forces  began  to  break 
out. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  agents  moved  cautiously 
but  soon  began  to  warn  Hanoi  that  If  the 
communists  did  not  endorse  the  revolution 
and  move  to  steer  and  control  It  they  might 
lose  out.  At  that  point,  Hanoi  began  help- 
ing the  anti-Diem  forces,  which  formed  a 
National  Liberation  Front.  The  International 
Control  Commission  in  a  series  of  reports  ac- 
cused all  sides  of  having  violated  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  but  specifically  charged  South 
Vietnam  with  the  most  vlolaUons.  When  the 
deadline  of  1956  passed  without  elections, 
the  Geneva  Accords  were  virtually  a  dead 
letter.  In  any  case  the  17th  Parallel  no 
longer  was  an  agreed  demarcation  line,  for 
It  had  only  been  a  truce  line  to  be  erased 
after  the  elections.  There  was  no  provision 
that  It  should  become  permanent  and  It 
was  explicitly  ruled  out  as  a  frontier.  It  Is 
a  serious  distortion  for  United  States  spokes- 
men to  claim  that  Hanoi  is  guilty  of  aggres- 
sion and  of  crossing  the  17th  Parallel. 

Hanoi  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  Parallel  as  a  frontier,  nor  do  the  texts. 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  recognized  by  Hsmol, 
and  many  other  countries,  as  a  separate  state 
although  many  others  do  recognize  It.  as 
Bides  lined  up.  It  was  created  by  Ngo  ninh 
Diem,  who  was  brought  out  of  exile  and  In- 
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stalled  In  office  by  France,  with  American 
consent  and  aid.  But  the  creation  of  the 
Saigon  regime  is  not  an  Instance  of  self- 
determination  by  the  people.  Diem  himself 
was  assassinated  In  1963  and  succeeded  In 
office  by  a  series  of  self-appointed  coup  lead- 
ers, up  to  the  current  regime  of  Thleu  and 
Ky,  who  did  not  emerge  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people  by  any  representative  process,  or 
even  pwpular  approval. 

The  United  States  kept  Increasing  Its  aid 
to  those  who  had  seized  power  in  Saigon 
from  1954  to  date,  from  Elsenhower's  mini- 
mal, non-mlUtary  aid,  to  Kennedy's  dispatch 
of  so-called  advisors,  with  the  ambivalent 
statement  In  a  CBS  News  Interview  in  1963 
that  we  cannot  abandon  those  people  Lo  the 
communists  but  cannot  fight  for  their  free- 
dom for  them,  to  Johnson's  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vienam  and  then  send  Am3rlcan 
ground  combat  troops  to  a  peak  of  more  than 
a  half  million  total  forces  in  'Vietnam. 

Now  we  are  living  through  the  extraordi- 
nary ambivalent  period  of  the  Nixon  policies 
which  lay  down  the  proposition  that  we  can 
shorten  the  war  by  extending  It  into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  Mr.  Nixon  talks  of  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  In  terms  of  shifting  responsibilities 
to  Saigon's  forces  but  we  have  no  firm  date 
or  even  firm  commitment  for  a  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  As  I  understand 
Vletnamlzatlon.  and  I  sincerely  hope  I  am 
mistaken.  It  means  withdrawing  most  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops,  but  leaving  Just 
enough  to  protect  artillery,  plus  Navy  and 
Air  Force  support.  This  seems  to  indicate  a 
hard-core  minimum  of  at  least  150.000  Amer- 
ican forces  of  all  services  to  be  Involved  In- 
definitely In  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  any  clear-cut  plans 
lor  an  eventual  total  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces.  Even  publicly  announced  plans 
remain  uncertain.  Mr.  Nixon  has  promised 
to  withdraw  150.000.  perhaps  more  by  next 
spring,  but  without  a  calendar  of  phaslngs. 
so  that.  In  theory,  no  one  need  be  with- 
drawn at  all  tmtil  next  spring.  Even  then, 
the  whole  withdrawal  plan  could  be  cancelled 
because  the  President  has  warned  that  he 
would  take  significant  and  severe  measures 
If  there  Is  a  big  enemy  buildup  or  offensive. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  confidence  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Is  preparing  to 
withdraw  rapidly,  totally  or  even  significant- 
ly from  Vietnam. 

But  It  is  clear  to  almost  all  citizens,  even  to 
so  determined  a  supporter  of  Saigon  as  Vice- 
President  Agnew.  that  a  ground  war  in  Asia 
cannot  be  won.  He  said  so  In  Ju3t  those  words 
on  CBS'  "Face  the  Nation"  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  war  cannot  be  won,  they  admit, 
but  the  President  also  Insists  that  he  will 
not  tolerate  that  it  be  lost.  We  'will  not  be 
defeated  he  has  told  the  American  people  In 
nationwide  addresses.  Thus  he  won't  lose  It 
but  can't  win  it.  Where  does  this  leave  us, 
losing  blood  and  money  and  the  faith  of  our 
children? 

It  leaves  us  with  the  necessity  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  a  war  we  cannot  win  and 
will  not  lose.  And  we  can  so  extricate  otir- 
selves,  either  by  a  negotiated  settlement,  or, 
falling  that,  by  an  unconditional  total  with- 
drawal after  an  agreed  cease-fire  that  would 
permit  us  to  leave  without  danger  to  d'wln- 
dllng  forces. 

A  negotiated  settlement  depends,  as  every- 
one In  Washington  knows,  on  the  creation  of 
a  new  coalition  government  In  Saigon,  which 
will  hold  general  elections  for  a  new  Assem- 
bly which  would.  In  turn,  choose  a  new 
government.  Understandably  the  regime  In 
power — Thleu  and  Ky — do  not  want  to  relin- 
quish their  power.  The  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi, 
which  consider  them  to  be  traitors  and  mil- 
itary dictators,  will  not  deal  with  them.  If 
this  situation  remains  frozen,  as  It  seems 
most  likely,  then  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  Paris,  unless  we  still 
believe  that  we  can  Inflict  new  military  de- 
feats that  will  force  the  other  side  to  nego- 


tiate with  our  proteges  Thleu  and  Ky.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  share  this  illusion.  I  have  cov- 
ered events  in  Vietnam  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  have  seen  the  mightiest  forces 
thrown  against  them,  without  their  bowing 
to  our  terms.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  can 
now  make  them  yield,  not  when  we  are  ap- 
plying less  force  and  are  more  and  more 
divided  against  ourselves  at  home.  I,  there- 
fore, submit  that  there  is  little  hope  left 
for  negotiations. 

This  leaves  the  last  choice  of  tinilateral 
and  total  withdrawal.  Many  opponents  of 
this  view  charge  that  If  we  do  there  will 
ensue  a  bloodbath.  President  Nixon  has  re- 
peated this  charge  many  times.  I  find  this  a 
strange  argument.  Can  any  bloodbath  after 
our  departure  be  greater  than  the  bloodbath 
of  war  itself,  which  has  taken  a  toll  on  both 
sidee  of  a  total  of  almost  two  million  cajsual- 
ties.  In  dead  and  wounded,  and  more  than 
three  million  homeless?  What  about  the 
bloodbath  in  Cambodia  where  some  400  In- 
nocent bodies  floated  down  the  river  of 
death?  Or  Song  My  and  Hue  and  so  many 
other  bloody  Incidents  on  our  side  or  theirs? 
Was  there  a  bloodbath,  as  fetu-ed.  In  Algeria. 
Morocco  or  Tunisia  when  the  French  with- 
drew? In  any  case,  Is  It  not  time  to  stop 
spilling  blood  by  and  of  Americans? 

I  believe  that  we  can  arrange  a  cease-fire 
that  would  permit  our  units  to  withdraw  In 
order  and  safety.  The  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi 
want  us  to  leave  and  are  not  likely  to  make  It 
difficult  for  us  If  we  really  are  en  route  to 
getting  all  the  way  out.  And  I  believe  that  It 
can  be  done  honorably,  with  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  American  people  and  the 
cheers  of  the  entire  world,  on  the  single 
condition  that  the  initiative  be  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  to 
end  this  war.  Just  about  any  way,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  President  lead  the  way. 

Many  Americans  do  not  want  to  oppose 
their  President,  particularly  In  a  war.  It  Is 
this  attitude  which  falsifies  all  the  public 
opinion  polls.  If  the  President  blew  the 
whistle  the  polls  would  show  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  with  him.  And  I  suggest 
that  he  can  do  so  without  looking  like  a 
"plUful.  helpless  giant".  I  believe  that  he 
could  do  so  In  very  few  words,  in  a  one- 
minute  address  to  the  nation.  I  have  written 
such  a  one-minute  speech  said  It  is  my  dream 
that  one  day  I  will  hear  the  President  speak 
It.  It  Is  this: 

"My  fellow  Americans,  some  five  years  ago 
our  government  took  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  Important  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  that  commitment.  It  was  to  aid  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  organize  them- 
selves to  resist  a  communist  takeover  by 
force.  It  was  not  a  commitment  directly,  uni- 
laterally and  permanently  to  defend  them, 
but  only  to  bring  them  to  the  point  of  de- 
fending themselves. 

"In  fvQflllment  of  that  commitment  we 
have  sacrificed  some  50,000  of  our  men  who 
died  there,  almost  300,000  wotmded  and 
maimed,  close  to  $150,000,000,000  of  our 
treasure,  badly  needed  at  home.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  raised,  trained  and  equipped 
their  army  of  1 ,000,000  men.  My  fellow  Amer- 
icans, our  commitment  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  No  people  can  ask  another  people 
to  do  more  for  them. 

"I  say,  tonight,  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  It  la  now  up  to  you.  We  wish  you 
luck  and  bid  you  farewell," 

Distinguished  Senators,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  speech  of  this  kind  by  the  President 
would  permit  him,  with  the  cheers  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  "world,  to  withdraw  our  men, 
under  a  cease-fire  guarantee  to  protect  their 
backs,  at  a  measured  rate  of  some  50,000  to 
75,000  a  month.  This  is  not  a  rout.  This  Is 
not  a  Dtuiklrk.  This  Is  not  a  humiliating  de- 
feat. It  Is  a  dignified,  necessary  disengage- 
ment after  having  subscribed  and  over-sub- 
scribed a  commitment  that  should  never  have 


been  taken  In  the  first  place,  as  even  most 
war -supporters  agree. 

It  is  also,  I  submit,  the  highest  form  of 
patriotism  to  oppose  wrong  policies  and  to 
try  to  extricate  one's  nation  from  a  deadly 
quagmire.  This  Issue  of  patriotism  confuses 
many  Americans.  Our  beloved  flag  is  not  a 
blindfold,  on  the  contrary  It  should  be  a  sym- 
bol of  light  and  reason.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  reject  the  simplistic  patriotism  of  a  Ste- 
phen Decatur.  It  is  not  the  highest  form 
of  patriotism  to  say  "My  country  right  or 
wrong."  I  far  prefer  the  more  Intelligent 
and  far-seeing  patriotism  of  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  Senator  Carl  Schtirz  of 
Missouri. 

Senator  Schurz  was  an  angry  opponent 
of  our  annexation  of  the  Philippines.  In 
1899,  he  led  the  doves  of  his  day  to  a  great 
protest  meeting  in  Chicago.  From  the 
rostrum  he  denounced  the  annexation  as  an 
imperial  conquest  unworthy  of  our  great 
Republic,  "the  land  of  the  free."  A  man  in- 
terrupted him  on  the  floor  to  call  him  a  bad 
American  and  to  throw  Decatur's  slogan  In 
his  face.  His  answer,  which  has  become  my 
own  credo  of  high  patriotism  was  this : 

"My  country  right  or  wrong.  But,  when 
right  to  be  kept  right,  and  when  wrong  to 
put  right." 

That  distinguished  Senators,  Is  what  free 
men  and  women  can  do  and  must  do.  I 
thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  and  thank  God  that  I  live  In  a 
land  still  free  enough  for  citizens  to  speak 
out  even  In  the  most  dangerous  times. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  say  that  this  is  just  the  prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  Schoenbnin's.  The  en- 
tire record,  including  discussion  of  the 
committee  members  with  Mr.  Schoen- 
brun  and  Mr.  EUsberg,  "who  also  testified 
that  day,  ■will,  of  course,  be  printed  as  a 
committee  document  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 


OUR  GOOD  NEIGHBOR,  CANADA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially in  the  Senate,  who  often  meet  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  north,  the  Cana- 
dians, have  always  been  extremely  inter- 
ested in  that  countr>-  and  in  promoting 
the  best  possible  relations  with  them. 

As  Senators  know,  by  law,  we  meet  with 
them  annually,  either  in  Canada  or  here, 
because  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  north. 

Recently,  Newsday  published  an  article 
written  by  Clayton  Fritchey,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Canada, 
and  emphasizing  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  maintain  an 
independent  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  well  for 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
country  as  a  whole,  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Canadians  are  apprehensive 
about  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
upon  their  domestic  policy,  but  more 
especially  on  their  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record,  which 
merely  draws  attention  to  the  nature  of 
our  relationship,  warning  that  we  must 
be  careful  with  regard  to  the  way  we  treat 
the  smaller  countries  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly those  on  our  borders — in  this 
case,  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Stats  op  Aptaiiis 


(By  Clayton  Prttchey) 

Ottawa.— During  a  debate  In  the  House 
of  Commons  here  earlier  this  month,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  felt  comjjelled  to  protest 
that  Canada  was  "not  a  satellite  of  the  US," 
nor  does  It  Intend  to  be.  "We  have,"  he  said, 
"an    Independent   foreign    policy" 

This  was  no  idle  boast,  as  the  events  of 
recent  weeks  so  clearly  demonstrate.  While 
the  US  has  been  automatically  reaffirming 
Its  commlunent  to  a  rickety  and  near -obso- 
lete NATO.  Canada  has  freshly  reviewed  Its 
position  and  decided  to  reduce  Its  NATO 
forces. 

Even  as  the  Nlzon  Administration  was  an- 
nouncing another  slash  In  the  US  foreign  aid 
program  (now  the  lowest  In  p>o6t-war  his- 
tory t .  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  was 
budgeting  Canada  for  a  17  per  cent  Increase 
In  foreign  assistance,  although  his  Govern- 
ment has  also  been  making  much  of  aus- 
terity. 

No  sooner  had  Nixon  slammed  the  door  on 
'building  bridges  to  China,"  then  Canada 
began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Peking.  If  the  negotiations 
are  successful,  Canada  will  probably  support 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  withdraw  recognition 
of  Nationalist  China. 

In  the  US.  the  Government  Is  stepping  up 
the  prosecution  of  draft  evaders,  but.  In 
Canada,  the  Government  recently  decided  to 
grant  "landed  Immigrant"  status  to  US  de- 
serters, which  means  they  can  stay  Indefi- 
nitely, and  later  become  citizens. 

Finally,  as  the  Nixon  Administration  pre- 
pares to  launch  the  Safeguard  missile  sys- 
tem and  possibly  accelerate  the  arms  race,  the 
accent  in  Canada  is  on  disarmament.  Can- 
ada's foreign  policy  differences  with  the  US 
are  not  capricious  or  willful.  Even  the  casual 
visitor  can  see  that  they  are  dictated  In 
general  by  national  conviction,  rather  than 
by  reaction  to  US  policy. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  for  Canada  to  go  Its 
own  way.  As  Trudeau  has  said.  "Americans 
should  never  underestimate  the  constant 
pressure  on  Canada  which  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  US  has  produced."  Living  next 
to  the  US,  he  remarks.  "Is  like  sleeping  with 
an  elephant.  No  matter  how  friendly  and 
even-tempered  la  the  beast,  \i  I  can  call  It 
that,  one  Is  affected  by  every  twitch  and 
grunt." 

The  Prime  Minister's  conclusion  Is  that  "It 
shotild  not  therefore  be  expected  that  this 
kind  of  nation,  this  Canada,  should  project 
Itself  onto  the  international  acene  as  a  mir- 
ror image  of  the  US." 

There  la  some  question,  however,  as  to 
how  much  the  Nixon  Administration  appre- 
ciates the  Independence  of  its  neighbor.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  already 
reproved  Canada  for  planning  to  bring  home 
from  Europe  some  of  Its  NATO  troops,  but 
If  a  powerful  Congressional  bloc  has  Its  way 
the  US  may  end  up  following  suit. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  will  soon  be 
brought  forward  in  the  US  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Mike  M&nsfleld.  the  Majority  Leader,  and 
there  is  strong  sentiment  for  it.  Influential 
members  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee believe  It  la  time  for  Western  Europe 
(plus  England)  to  unite  in  Its  own  defense, 
instead  of  depending  indeflnltely  on  the  US 
to  shoulder  most  of  this  heavy  burden. 

A  reduction  of  American  and  Canadian 
forces  could  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
Europeans  who  believe  there  Is  a  new  chance 
to  achieve  unity  now  that  de  Gaulle  Is  out 
of  the  way.  But  there  la  little  incentive  to 
organize  a  new  European  defense  community 
as  long  as  the  US  continues  to  shore  ud 
NATO. 

Hannah  Arendt,  the  political  philosopher, 
has  noted  that  only  small  governments  can 
still  solve  their  problems,  Canada,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  illusions  about  running  the 


world;  nor  is  It  haunted  by  antl-communlst 
fundamentalism. 

This  modest,  unemotional  attitude  Is  very 
appealing  to  American  groups  like  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam, which  met  In  Montreal  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  Issued  a  statement  commending  the 
Canadian  people  for  their  "determined  In- 
dependence of  US  policy  In  Vietnam,"  and 
for  the  welcome  given  to  "Americans  who 
cannot  In  conscience  take  part  In  their 
country's  military  adventurism."  The  state- 
ment even  suggested  moving  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  Canadian  soil,  but  so  far  there 
has  been  no  rush  to  second  the  motion. 


AMERICAN-SOVIET   RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  most  interesting  editorial  by 
Norman  Cousins  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  with  regard  to  the  at- 
titude of  Americans  toward  the  Russians 
and  vice  versa. 

I  believe  that  it  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  read,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Space  and  Senszxessness 

Two  American  physicists  recently  attended 
a  meeting  in  Moscow  on  space  science  and 
teclinology.  They  returned  full  of  apprehen- 
sion over  the  extent  to  which  a  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  was  reflected  In  Soviet  policy. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  conference 
banquet  was  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Military 
Aviation.  Despite  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can guests,  the  Soviet  official  called  for  a 
fxUl  program  of  antl-balllstlc  missile  devel- 
opment by  the  US.S.R.  He  said  Soviet  in- 
telligence had  Incontrovertible  proof  that 
the  United  States  was  well  advanced  with 
a  maximum  ABM  missile  program  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  thus  forced  to  speed 
up  and  enlarge  its  own  ABM  Installations. 
In  an  ley,  matter-of-fact  manner,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  assert  that  Soviet  planners  were 
going  to  seize  and  maintain  superiority  over 
the  United  States — not  Just  in  antl-balllstlc 
missiles  but  in  the  use  of  space  static  iis  and 
devices  that  could  deliver  a  succession  of 
nuclear  bombs  on  a  string  of  American 
targets. 

The  Soviet  Minister  ignored  the  forthcom- 
ing arms  control  talks  between  the  U.S-A.  and 
the  U  S.8-R.  He  said  nothing  about  the  need 
for  effective  agreements  between  the  two 
countries  that  could  give  security  to  both 
countries  by  forestalling  a  new  and  danger- 
ous upward  spiral  In  the  world  arms  race.  It 
almost  seemed  as  though  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister welcomed  American  ABM  activity  as 
giving  Soviet  military  planners  a  good  rea- 
son for  enlarging  their  own  power. 

It  was  a  chilling  grim  experience  for  the 
Americans,  all  the  more  since  the  dinner 
chairman  had  earlier  declared  that  a  basic 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  promote  a 
cooperative  spirit  among  nations  In  the  quest 
for  world  peace.  Other  speakers  had  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  this  theme,  declaring 
that  the  exploration  of  outer  space  should 
redound  to  the  credit  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  considerable  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  common  efforts  In  space  by  the  U.S5JI. 
and  the  U.S.A.  This  stated  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  completely  shattered  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Soviet  military  official. 

The  Americans  came  away  heartsick.  Be- 
fore arriving  In  Moscow  they  had  expressed 
strong  convictions  about  the  need  for  arms 
control  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.8Ji., 
for  they  recognized  that  an  Intensification 
of  the  arms  race  carried  with  It  no  security 


for  anyone,  only  greater  danger  of  war.  But 
the  kind  of  militaristic  nonsense  they  had 
Just  heard  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  the  chances  for  a  mutual  and  rational 
effort  to  slow  down  and  reverse  the  world 
arms  race.  Nor  were  the  Americans  reassured 
the  following  day  when  several  Soviet  scien- 
tists sought  them  out  to  say  they  were  sorry 
about  what  had  happened  at  the  dinner.  The 
Americans  said  they  were  grateful  to  their 
Soviet  colleagues  but  that  they  could  not 
Ignore  or  minimize  the  slgnlflcance  of  the 
Soviet  officials  address,  for  they  knew  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
said  what  he  did  unless  it  reflected  current 
Soviet  policy. 

Fitting  Into  the  mood  of  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister's talk  was  an  Item  in  the  Moscow  press 
saying  the  Supreme  Soviet  Council  had  Just 
decreed  that,  In  the  event  of  a  landing  on  the 
moon  or  any  other  extraterrestrial  bodies  by 
Soviet  spaceships,  the  only  flag  to  be  left  be- 
hind would  be  the  Soviet  flag.  The  clear 
meaning  was  that  the  U.N.  flag,  with  Its  world 
symbolism,  was  not  to  be  planted  on  the 
moon. 

What  deeply  troubled  the  Americans  was 
not  Just  the  Soviet  Minister's  ABM  speech 
or  the  anti-U.N.-flag  news  Item,  but  the 
frightening  Implications  of  these  events  and 
what  they  portended  for  the  chances  of 
peace. 

Now,  there  Is  Just  one  thing  wrong  with 
all  the  foregoing.  The  conference  took  place 
not  In  Moscow  but  In  Denver,  Colorado.  It 
was  not  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Military  Avi- 
ation who  was  the  main  dinner  speaker  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  news 
Item  about  the  flag  pertained  to  U.S.  con- 
gressional declarations.  The  visitors  were  not 
American  scientists  but  Soviet  scientists. 
Apart  from  the  transposition  of  the  words 
"U.S  A.  and  U.S.S.R.,"  the  facts  are  as  stated 
above.  The  Implications  with  respect  to 
peace  are  the  same.  The  human  race  is  In 
Jeopardy  whenever  power,  Insensltlvlty,  and 
Ignorance  are  Joined  together,  whatever  the 
national  banner.  — N.C. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
for  the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  9,  1970,  at  11  o'clock  a.m 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  8.  1970: 

Diplomatic  and  Poreion  Service 

Dwight  Dickinson,  of  Rhode  Island,  » 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Togo. 


June  8,  1970 
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WARRIORS'  WIDOWS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALJTORMtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  introduced  legislation — H.R. 
6226 — which  would  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  the  surviving  spouse  of  an 
active  duty  or  retired  military  man  as 
are  now  received  and  enjoyed  by  the 
widows  of  civil  service  workers. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  is  the  next 
great  military  fringe  benefit  which  will 
be  enacted  into  law  and  will  also  do  a 
great  deal  toward  promoting  an  all- 
volimteer  service. 

The  San  P^ancisco  Examiner  published 
a  column  on  April  29.  1970,  by  Guy 
Wright  entitled  "Warriors'  Widows" 
which  expresses  approval  of  my  bill.  I 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
and,  hopefully,  support  my  bill.  The 
article  follows: 

Warriors'   Widows 
(By   Guy   Wright) 

A  man  spends  his  career  in  the  military, 
retires  and  receives  a  pension.  Eventually 
he  dies,  leaving  a  widow.  The  widow  con- 
tinues to  receive  a  portion  of  his  pension  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Right? 

Wrong.  She  doesn't  get  another  dime. 

When  her  husband  dies  the  money  stops. 

The  widow  of  the  career  serviceman  Is 
peculiarly  alone  In  this  plight.  The  widow 
of  a  man  drawing  Social  Security  continues 
to  receive  a  share  of  his  pension.  The  widow 
of  a  civilian  government  employee  continues 
to  receive  a  share  of  his.  But  the  widow  of 
the  retired  serviceman  does  not. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration will  pay  her  a  widow's  pension 
ranging  from  $17  to  $74  a  month.  But  this 
is  the  same  deal  offered  the  widow  of  any 
veteran,  even  one  who  served  only  90  days. 

There  Is  no  special  provision  for  the  widow 
of  the  career  serviceman. 

If  the  retired  military  man  wants  to  pro- 
vide for  his  wife  after  he  Is  gone  he  can 
Join  the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Pro- 
tection Plan  (RSFPP) — If  he  can  afford  It. 

No  government  money  goes  Into  this  plan. 
The  retired  servicemen  must  pay  for  It  them- 
selves and  the  tab  Is  stiff. 

A  retired  chief  petty  officer  with  20  years 
active  service  pays  $13.77  a  month  out  of  his 
pension.  When  he  dies,  his  wife  gets  a 
whopping  $83  75  a  month. 

The  civilian  federal  employee  gets  a  much 
better  deal.  The  civilian  employee  In  a  com- 
parable grade  to  that  chief  petty  officer  pays 
only  $5.92  a  month.  And  his  widow  will  re- 
ceive $130.50.  The  government  pays  almost 
80  percent  of  It. 

For  the  career  serviceman's  survivor  Insur- 
ance It  pays  not  a  penny. 

With  this  glaring  difference  In  treatment. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  that  less  than  15 
percent  of  military  retirees  Join  RSFPP,  while 
more  than  90  percent  of  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts enroll  In  their  survivors  benefit 
program. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  wants  this 
situation  corrected.  Representing  75,000 
career  sailors  and  marines.  It  made  an  18- 
month  study  of  the  problem. 

The  study  shouldn't  have  been  necessary. 
Anyone  with  two  eyes  and  half  a  brain  should 


be  able  to  see  the  injustice  of  this  arrange- 
ment. 

When  a  man  devotes  his  career  to  the 
defense  of  his  country,  his  country  shouldn't 
leave  his  widow  to  starve  or  go  begging.  The 
Issue   Is  as  simple   as  that. 

Congressman  Charles  S.  Oubser  of  Qllroy 
has  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6226)  to  set  the 
matter  right.  This  bill  Is  no  giveaway.  It 
would  simply  accord  widows  of  career  service- 
men the  same  pension  treatment  that  the 
widows  of  civilian  federal  employees  receive. 

The  bill  Is  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  Its  chair- 
man, L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

But  It  Is  still  a  long  way  from  passage.  Still 
to  be  learned  Is  the  position  the  Defense 
Department  wUl  take.  In  similar  situations 
in  the  past  It  has  preferred  to  shortchange 
those  who  served  It  so  that  It  can  sp>end  more 
money  on  arms. 

As  long  as  this  injustice  continues  I  would 
advise  any  young  man  being  offered  a  military 
career  to  turn  It  down. 

Thoughts  of  retirement,  pensions  and 
widowhood  are  far  from  the  minds  of  the 
young.  But  older  men  know  the  Importance 
of  these  things.  And  older  men  who  hood- 
wink the  young  arent  worth  fighting  for. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE STANS  AT  ANNUAL  OB- 
SERVANCE OF  WORLD  TRADE 
WEEK.  FOREIGN  TRADERS  ASSO- 
CIATION   OP    PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  re- 
cently delivered  a  most  incisive  speech 
at  the  annual  observance  of  World 
Trade  Week  Foreign  Traders  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia.  He  acknowledged 
the  new  and  urgent  situation  in  the 
1970's  that  is  compounded  by  many  com- 
plex factors.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
analyze  tlie  Nixon  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  problems.  He  said: 

We  can  do  no  less.  Government  must — and 
this  administration  will  be — far  more  ag- 
gressive In  Its  policies  and  actions  dealing 
with  International  economy. 

Business  and  Government  must  share 

the  responsibility  for  assuring  that  no 

nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 

tarj'   Stans'   speech   be   printed  in   the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Maurice  H. 
Stans.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  at 
THE  Annual  Observance  of  World  Trade 
Week,  Foreign  Traders  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Downtown  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  21,  1970 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  in  this 
observance  of  World  Trade  Week  In 
Philadelphia. 

No  city  in  America  has  deeper  roots  in 
trade  than  yours. 


No  city  has  known  longer  the  benefits  of 
trade  to  Its  people  and  its  conxmerclal  life. 

No  city  today  has  a  business  community 
more  dedicated  to  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  as  the  road  to  abundance  for  clUec 
and  nations  everywhere. 

In  Washington,  I  can  assure  you  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Administration  is  determined, 
at  the  national  level,  to  match  your  leader- 
ship in  trade  expansion  at  the  local  level. 

Today,  I  want  to  teU  you  about  some  of 
the  things  we  are  doing  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  you  exporters  for  action  on  vital 
trade  matters. 

But  first,  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  things  about  speaking  on 
world  trade  In  Philadelphia  Is  that  a  ready- 
made  text  for  his  remarks  Is  waiting  for 
every  speaker.  Your  great  patron  saint  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  provided  It  In  Just  seven 
words  that  embody  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
on  this  subject.  And  In  recent  months,  at 
meetings  where  I've  been  listening  to  sharp- 
ly divergent  \'lews  on  protectionism,  free 
trade,  quotas,  nontarifl  barriers  and  the  like, 
I  have  often  wished  that  the  ghost  of  Dr. 
Franklin  would  appear  and  repeat  for  our 
benefit  that  single,  simple  sentence: 

"No  nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade." 

That  was  true  In  his  time,  it  Is  true  today, 
and  It  will  hold  true  as  long  as  men  and 
nations  exchange  their  goods  to  better  their 
lives. 

But  every  era  has  Its  own  special  problems 
that  must  be  solved  to  keep  the  flow  of  trade 
expanding.  We  had  them  In  the  decades  of 
the  1950s  and  60s.  And  now  we  face  a  new 
and  urgent  situation  In  the  1970s  that  Is 
compounded  of  many  complex  factors: 

The  Sharp  decline  In  our  traditional  trade 
surplus; 

Vastly  heightened  competition  from  a  com- 
pletely recovered  and  economlcaUy  strong 
Europe  and  Japeoi; 

An  accelerating  trend  toward  regional 
market  groupings; 

A  rising  wall  of  nontartff  barriers  and  the 
Increasingly  protectionist  agricultural  poli- 
cies of  the  Common  market; 

A  proliferation  of  preferential  trading 
agreements  between  the  Common  Market 
and  other  nations  that  discriminate  against 
U.S.  exfKjrts; 

The  Increase  In  agricultural  self-sufficiency 
overseas; 

The  change  In  trading  patterns  caused  by 
the  rise  of  multl-natlonaj  corporations. 

And  the  need  of  the  lees  developed  coun- 
tries tor  acceas  to  the  markets  of  Industrial- 
ized countries. 

To  each  of  these  developments,  we  shall 
respond  within  the  framework  of  our  tradi- 
tional coimmltznent  to  freer  trade.  We  want 
to  widen  the  markets  for  the  products  of 
working  i)eople  everywhere,  as  one  of  the 
roads  to  prosperity  for  all.  We  ask  of  our 
trading  partners  only  the  reciprocal  treat- 
ment that  is  due  by  right  to  the  nation  that 
is  the  most  opten  market  in  the  whole  world ! 

Now  these  new  conditions  did  not  Just 
suddenly  develop  overnight  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  decade  on  January  1,  1970.  I 
know  that  you  exporters  have  seen  them 
coming  for  some  time — and  have  been  seek- 
ing a  vigorous  response  by  government  to 
the  problems  Involved. 

ouB  response 
You  have  an  Administration  m  Washing- 
ton that  Is  answering  your  call  for  action  I 
Over  the  p>ast  year,  and  Including  some  new 
developments  that  are  underway,  I  believe 
President  Nixon's  Administration  has  taken 
more  meaningful  and  effective  steps  to  ex- 
pand exports  than  In  any  other  comparable 
period. 
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Let  me  review  some  of  these  actions. 

First,  you  wanted  our  export  financing  to 
meet  ihe  competition  anywhere  In  tne  world. 
Through  liberalized  policies  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  Its  private  affiliate,  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association,  we 
have  made  notable  progress  toward  that  goal. 

Eximbank  has  launched  at  least  20  new 
programs  or  financing  initiatives.  Under  ag- 
gressive new  management,  the  bajik  now 
provides  advance  commitments,  has  Im- 
proved Its  insurance  programs,  has  pioneered 
the  financing  of  lease  equipment,  has  ac- 
celerated the  processing  of  loan  applications. 
and  within  the  framework  of  Its  financial 
limitations.  It  Is  developing  many  other  new 
and  expanded  export  loan  procedures.  In- 
cluding those  covering  speci.il  situations  that 
don't  quite  meet  the  Usual  criteria  required 
for  other  transactions. 

Together,  these  new  steps  have  made  our 
export  financing  more  flexible,  more  useful, 
and  more  competitive  than  ever  before.  And 
we  are  determined  to  make  further  progress 
m  the  future  until  we  are  fully  competitive 
on  financing  terms. 

T.«    TSEATMENT 

Second,  you  wanted  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  earnings  on  exports.  Our  pres- 
ent tax  laws  tend  to  favor  sales  by  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations  over  exports 
from  the  United  States. 

We  have  responded  with  a  highly  promising 
legislative  proposal  under  which  exporters 
would  be  permitted  to  form  ■Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations"  to  be  known  as 
DISCS.  Essentially,  the  proposal  would  per- 
mit a  company,  within  prescribed  rules,  to 
defer  Income  taxation  on  exports  sold 
through  a  domestic  export  subsidiary.  This 
will  serve  to  increase  the  profitability  of 
exporting,  and  should  induce  more  effective 
promotional  efforts  or  o^her  measures  to 
c-'mpete  more  effectively.  I  have  the  greatest 
expectations  for  this  plan  and  hope  th;it 
Congress  will  enact  it  promptly. 

Third,  you  wanted  liberalized  criteria  for 
findings  of  injury  under  the  escape  clause 
provisions  in  the  Trade  E.xpansion  Act  of 
1962.  We  have  responded  with  suggested 
amendments  to  provide  the  necessary  relief 
from  imports  that  are  causing  or  threaten 
to  cause  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try. Until  President  Nixon's  decisions  in  the 
case  of  upright  pianos  and  sheet  glass  in 
February,  not  a  single  U.S.  firm  has  been 
able  to  qualify  for  assistance  during  the 
eight  years  this  Ac"  has  been  on  the  books. 
The  new  proposals,  when  enacted,  will  help 
domestic  producers  to  adjust  to  the  com- 
petition from  imports. 

Foiirth,  you  wanted  government  to  step 
up  its  export  promotion  programs  to  make 
them  comparable  with  those  provided  by  the 
governments  of  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries. We  haveHaken  significant  steps  toward 
this  goal  through  our  established  overseas 
trade  centers,  through  trade  fairs  overseas, 
and  through  Increased  emphasis  on  export 
marketing  opportunities  through  our  Com- 
merce field  offices.  This  fiscal  year,  our  De- 
partment win  stage  22  trade  fair  shows 
abroad  and  51  shows  in  our  trade  centers. 
Some  2.500  American  manufacturers  are  ex- 
pected to  participate.  Additional  funds  re- 
quested In  the  1971  budget  vrtll  enable  us  to 
mount  23  trade  fair  exhibitions  and  63  trade 
center  shows  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  we  are  helping  firms  in  re- 
solving major  export  problems  through  our 
new  International  Business  Assistance  Serv- 
ice. This  new  effort  is  designed  to  coordinate 
and  expedite  government  action  on  behalf 
of  businessmen  who  need  help  on  specific 
export  problems  Involving  U.S.  or  foreign 
government  agencies. 

NTB'S 

Fifth,  you  asked  for  an  attack  on  non- 
tariff  barriers,  many  of  which  discriminate 
against  the  products  of  American  industry. 
Through  our  persistence,  GATT  has  started  a 
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thoroughgoing  examination  of  some  800 
items  affecting  trade  in  industrial  products. 
Although  we  know  that  progress  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  these  will  be  slow  and  difficult, 
the  GATT's  Committee  on  Trade  In  Industrial 
Products  has  begun  to  search  for  fruitful 
areas  of  negotiation. 

As  you  know,  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
applies  here  as  in  tariff  reduction.  We  will 
have  to  give  something  to  get  something.  We 
cannot  hope  to  gain  a  net  advantage  for  the 
United  States  but  we  certainly  believe  that 
we  can  insist  on  clear  rules  of  the  game  and 
equality  of  treatment  for  our  goods  In  world 
markets. 

Finally,  there  are  two  other  proposals  In 
the  trade  bill  submitted  to  Congress  that 
would  strengthen  the  President's  hand  In 
seeking  an  end  to  certain  foreign  practices 
that  discriminate  against  U.S.  exports.  Under 
one  proposal  the  Presidents  authority  to  take 
action  against  countries  which  maintain  un- 
justifiable Import  restrictions  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  would  be  extended  to  in- 
clude nonagrlcultural  products  as  well.  An- 
other proposal  would  permit  the  President  to 
take  appropriate  measures  in  cases  where 
subsidized  exports  to  third  country  markets 
unfairly  affect  competitive  U.S.  exports  in 
those  markets. 

TtTKNING   POINT 

Taken  together.  I  believe  these  measures 
represent  a  turning  point  in  our  govern- 
ment's effort  to  assure  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  Industry  in  the  developing 
one-world  market.  Other  governments  of  the 
major  industrialized  countries  give  foreign 
trade  the  very  highest  consideration  In  de- 
veloping all  their  economic  policies.  And  they 
work  hand-in-glove  with  industry  in  stimu- 
lating export  sales. 

We  can  do  no  less.  Government  must — and 
this  Administration  will  be — far  more  aggres- 
sive in  its  policies  and  actions  dealing  with 
the  international  economy. 

Kor  will  we  be  hesitant  about  speaking  our 
mind  when  we  believe  that  the  policies  and 
actions  of  other  governments  discriminate 
unfairly  against  our  products. 

RETURN    TO    PRINCIPLES 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  during  the 
formation  of  GATT.  we  agreed  to  conduct 
our  trade  and  economic  relations  with  a 
view — 

To  raising  standards  of  living. 

Ensuring   full   employment  .  ,  . 

Developing  the  full  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  world. 

And  expanding  the  production  and  ex- 
change of  goods. 

The  time  must  never  come  when  men  and 
nations  ttirn  their  backs  on  these  basic  ob- 
jectives— or  on  the  realities  of  implement- 
ing them.  The  significant  questions  In  im- 
plementation are: 

Have  we  reached  the  limits  of  our  capacity 
for  cooperation? 

Must  the  Kennedy  Round  Agreements 
stand  as  the  high  water  mark  of  our  ability 
to  open  wider  the  channels  of  world  trade? 

Do  we  think  that  retreating  back  Into  a 
fortress  of  protectionism  Is  the  way  for  each 
of  us  to  preserve  and  protect  the  unprec- 
edented prosperity  that  has  flowed  from 
Increased  trade? 

I  cannot  accept  any  of  these  notions.  I 
cannot  accept  the  idea  that  we  are  blind  to 
every  lesson  that  the  history  of  InternaUonal 
trade  teaches. 

ACE    or  COOPE&ATION 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  time  has  coma 
for  us  to  make  new  resolves,  to  Join  togethe? 
in  conunon  bonds  of  trust  and  friendship 
to  usher  In  a  new  Age  of  Cooperation  In  the 
Free  World  economy. 

Let  us  subscribe  to  a  new  Declaration 
of  Responsibilities  In  World  Trade,  starting 
with  commitments  that  we  will  erect  no  new 
nontarlff  barriers  nor  intensify  existing  ones 
and  win  work  diligently  to  reduce  their 
number;  and  that  we  will  adhere  to  orderly 
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marketing  procedures  in  world  trade  so  that 
all  may  share  in  the  growth  of  markets,  with- 
out unfairly  Jeopardizing  existing  Jobs  and 
industries. 

We  In  the  United  States  invite  other  na- 
tions who  are  also  concerned  about  the  trend 
of  recent  events  to  Join  us  in  our  adherence 
to  the  historic  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
mutual  advantage  that  have  served  us  so 
well  in  the  past. 

CONCLtJSION 

We  reco^ize  today  that  International 
trade  and  Investment  are  not  simply  things 
that  are  "good  for  business"'  or  "good  for 
national  economies."  They  aren't  Just  ab- 
stract transactions  in  the  world  of  high 
finance,  of  interest  only  to  the  readers  of 
financial  pages  In  our  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

On  the  contrary,  with  travel  and  technol- 
ogy, they  form  the  great  vehicle  for  the 
progress  of  mankind.  They  are  the  world- 
wide mechanism  for  helping  people  every- 
where fulfill  their  aspirations  for  a  better 
life.  Business  and  government  the  world 
over  share  the  responsibility  for  keeping  this 
vehicle  rolling,  picking  up  speed,  and  moving 
on  up  the  heights  to  abundance  for  all. 

It  Is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  best  that's 
in  all  of  us.  With  confidence  and  determi- 
nation, let  us  go  forward  to  meet  it.  We  can 
do  so  In  the  full  assurance  that  "no  nation 
was  ever  ruined  by  trade." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  H.  DAVIDSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    C.^LtFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  18,  1970.  the  officials 
and  citizens  of  Gardena.  Calif.,  are 
honoring  Mr.  Donald  H.  Davidson,  who 
is  retiring  as  city  councilman  after  many 
years  of  ser\-ice  to  the  city.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  him  for  his 
public  sei-vice  and  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  merits  of  Don 
Davidson. 

Don  was  born  in  Oregon  and  raised  In 
Missouri,  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  from  Loyola  Law  School  and  also 
attended  UCLA.  He  is  a  practicing  at- 
torney, and  in  1955  became  assistant  to 
the  city  attorney.  In  February  of  1956  he 
became  city  attorney  and  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Compton  Bar  Association. 

It  was  in  1943  at  Mt.  Lassen  that  he 
met  his  wife,  Anne,  the  lovely  president 
of  the  Gardena  High  School  PTA.  They 
have  four  children  who  join  him  in  his 
likes  for  tennis  and  camping. 

His  dedication  to  yoimg  people  is  evi- 
denced by  his  20-year  activity  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  is.  in  his  own 
right,  an  Eagle  Scout  and  past  Scoutmas- 
ter. He  was  institutional  representative 
for  a  local  PTA,  as  well  as  men's  partic- 
ipation chairman  for  the  Gardena  Coun- 
cil PTA.  He  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Harbor  District  Executive  Committee  for 
Boy  Scouts.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Gardena 
Valley  Youth  Counseling  Committee. 

For  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  great  organization,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  Eton  Davidson  received  the 
Order  of  Merit.  His  dedication  to  youth 
is  again  noted  by  his  service  for  several 
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years  as  youth  counselor  for  the  Wesley 
Group  of  the  Alondra  Park  Methodist 
Church.  As  a  member  of  that  congrega- 
tion, he  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Men's  Club,  and  is  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Don  is  a  man  of  action,  a  man  that 
likes  to  get  things  done.  He  is  a  leader 
and  worker,  not  for  himself  but  for 
others.  He  has  been  active  in  various 
civic  organizations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  is  past  president 
of  the  Lions  Club;  and  of  both  the  Jim- 
ior  and  Senior  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Gardena.  He  is  a  past  commander  of 
the  Gardena  Valley  American  Legion 
Post  187.  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Gardena  Valley  Branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  a  past  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Other  notable  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
community  include  committee  chairman 
for  the  1966  school  bond  drive  for  the 
Gardena  area.  The  YMCA  appreciates 
his  efforts  in  a  number  of  YMCA  fund- 
raising  committees  in  which  he  was  ac- 
tive. He  is  the  1968  chairman  for  the 
initial  gift  section  of  the  sustaining  mem- 
bership drive,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Don  is  a  Navy  reservist  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander  and  is  classified 
as  a  legal  specialist.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  During  the 
Second  World  War.  he  was  a  Navy  lieu- 
tenant and  sailed  on  a  tanker.  During 
the  Korean  conflict  he  was  stationed  at 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a  legal  department  spe- 
cialist for  the  Navy. 

Following  the  Korean  conflict,  Don  re- 
turned to  Gardena  when  his  strong  sense 
of  civic  duty  became  most  evident.  In 
1955.  he  became  commissioner  for  the 
planning  committee  of  Gardena.  In  that 
same  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
city  attorney  and  was  soon  appointed 
city  attorney,  a  position  he  held  imtil 
late  1959. 

In  1962.  Don  was  elected  city  council- 
man, a  position  to  which  he  was  again 
elected  in  1966.  He  began  his  second 
term  as  mayor  of  Gardena  and  has 
served  as  mayor  pro  tempore  for  the  past 
3  years. 

Recently,  the  Gateway  Council  PTA 
paid  homage  to  Don  for  his  service  to  the 
community  and  youth  by  awarding  him 
honorary  life  membership. 

This  year,  after  8  years  as  a  city  coun- 
cilman and  many  years  of  dedicated  and 
active  service  to  his  community,  Donald 
Davidson  chose  not  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion. I  join  the  people  of  Gardena  in 
honoring  Donald  H.  Davidson  upon  his 
retirement  from  public  office.  I  invite  my 
fellow  Congressmen  to  join  with  us  in 
paying  tribute  to  him  and  in  saying. 
"Thank  you.  Don,  for  a  job  well  done." 


THREE  TRIBUTES  TO  WALTER 
REUTHER  FROM  TEXAS  NEWS- 
PAPERS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
after  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther,  Amer- 
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leans  from  all  walks  of  life  paid  tribute 
to  this  great  labor  leader  and  humani- 
tarian. 

The  tributes  were  well  deserved,  for 
Walter  Reuther  will  rank  with  the  giants 
of  the  labor  movement  in  this  country. 
He  will  also  be  remembered  and  honored 
for  the  great  work  he  did  to  improve  life 
in  this  country,  for  not  just  the  members 
of  his  union,  but  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  many  tributes 
which  have  been  given  here  to  Walter 
Reuther.  I  would  like  to  add  three  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  in  Texas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorials 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  May  12, 
entitled  "Reuther  Always  Controversial," 
from  the  Houston  Post  of  May  12.  en- 
titled "Labor  Loses  a  Paladin,"  and  from 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  May  13,  en- 
titled "Walter  Philip  Reuther,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  May  12,  1970] 
REtrrHER  Always  Controversial 

The  death  of  Walter  Philip  Reuther,  con- 
troversial president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  for  the  last  24  years  of  his  life,  could 
very  well  mark  the  end  of  several  Reuther- 
Isms  in  the  American  labor  movement. 

He  was  cne  of  organized  labor's  giants  and 
champions,  yet  one  of  Its  severest  critics. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  anyone  In  labor 
will  take  up  the  critic's  mantle. 

He  was  an  authentic  American  radical  In 
an  area  which  has  become  establishment.  He 
often  worked  outside  the  traditional  union- 
management-government  structure  and  was 
chastized  by  persons  In  and  out  of  labor. 

He  possessed  great  power  which  he  used 
to  strive  for  social  Justice  and  for  revltallza- 
tlon  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  country. 
Neither  of  these  goals  had  been  accom- 
plished to  his  satisfaction. 

The  UAW  probably  can  find  a  man  who  can 
approach  his  expertise  In  negotiation.  But 
Is  there  someone  within  the  movement  to 
advance  his  Ideas? 

Reuther  was  unique  in  that  while  his  first 
priority  as  a  union  leader  was  to  secure  in- 
creased wages  and  benefits  for  the  rank-and- 
file  auto  worker,  he  always  was  more  than  a 
bread-and-butter  unionist. 

During  ills  tenure  as  head  of  what  has  be- 
come the  nation's  largest  industrial  union. 
Reuther  and  his  ideas  had  an  unprecedented 
effect  on  this  nation's  economy.  He  strove 
to  make  bargaining  more  rational,  more  de- 
pendent on  economic  factors  than  on  power. 
Virtually  no  salaried  worker  or  Industry  In 
this  country  has  not  been  affected  economi- 
cally by  Reuther's  bargaining  with  automo- 
bile company  management  on  behalf  of  his 
union. 

His  philosophy  of  the  role  of  labor  union- 
ism In  our  society  and  his  social  conscience 
were  formed  <n  childhood  by  a  Socialist 
father  who  wa..  a  brewery  workers  union  of- 
ficial in  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Reuther  felt  the  labor  movement  sho'jld 
always  be  "on  the  march" — in  the  vanguard 
of  those  groups  seeking  social  change.  This 
thinking  kept  him  active  and  in  the  fore- 
front of  numerous  once-liberal  causes  such 
as  racial  equality,  aid  to  the  poor,  nuclear 
disarmament.  Improved  and  expanded  med- 
ical care,  better  housing  and  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  May  12,  19701 
Labor  Loses  a  Paladin 

In  the  death  of  Walter  Philip  Reuther. 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
labor  movement  lost  one  of  its  most  pow- 
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erful  advocates  and  the  nation  one  of  its 
truly  great  citizens. 

The  62-year-old  Reuther,  with  a  fire  and 
spirit  to  match  his  red  hair,  ranks  with  such 
titans  as  Samuel  Gompers.  Dave  Dublnsky 
and  John  L.  Lewis  in  the  long  and  tem- 
p>estuous  fight  of  the  American  working  man 
for  a  Just  share  of  the  country's  blessings 
and  Industry's  rewards. 

When  Reuther.  his  wife  and  the  other  four 
occupants  of  a  small  chartered  plane  died  in 
a  crash  at  Pellston,  Mich.,  he  had  rounded 
out  24  years  as  head  of  the  1.6  million  auto- 
mobile workers  who  comprised  the  UAW  tmd 
been  elected  to  a  new  two-year  term.  His  loss 
will  be  even  more  sharply  felt  by  his  union 
when  the  UAW  begins  contract  negotiations 
with  the  auto  industry  In  July. 

He  always  conducted  final  negotiations 
with  all  of  the  automobile  companies  per- 
sonally, and  his  was  the  most  powerful  per- 
sonality on  either  side  of  the  bargaining 
tables. 

In  his  long  and  vigorous  leadership  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  Reuther  took  his  work- 
ers from  the  S5-a-day  pay  scale  of  the  orig- 
inal Henry  Ford  to  more  than  (5  an  hour  in 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Yet  his  own  annual 
salary  as  head  of  one  of  America's  largest 
single  unions  was  a  relatively  modest  $33,000 
a  year.  He  wanted  it  that  way. 

He  combined  dynamic  labor  leadership 
with  a  strong  sense  of  social  Justice.  He  so 
firmly  believed  the  labor  movement  should 
be  virile  and  aggressive  that  in  1968  he  took 
the  UAW  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  he  helped  to 
weld,  because  he  felt  the  national  leadership 
was  too  smug  and  satisfied.  He  piloted  his 
union  to  many  breakthroughs  in  labor  bene- 
fits, including  a  gusu'anteed  annual  Income 
and  cost  of  living  wage  increases. 

Even  though  his  break  with  the  AFL-CIO 
climaxed  a  long  feud  with  President  George 
Meany,  the  AFL-CIO  president  was  aanong 
the  first  to  pay  tribute  to  Reuther's  contri- 
bution to  the  labor  movement,  and  to  the 
nation. 

Pew  can  disagree  with  that  appraisal,  even 
the  leaders  of  the  Industry  whom  he  often 
battled  so  tenaciously  and  so  successfully. 
Walter  Reuther  will  be  long  remembered  as 
a  man  who  fought  for  the  right,  as  he  saw 
it  to  be  the  right,  and  who  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

May  13.  19701 

Walter  Philip  REtrrHER 

By  any  standards,  the  late  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  all  the  history  of  American  labor.  During 
his  14-year  tenure  as  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  he  won  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic gains  for  his  workers.  So  intense  was 
the  i>ersonal  loyalty  he  inspired  that  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  his  death,  at  least  one 
UAW  member  In  Dallas  became  physically 
111. 

Reuther  was  a  tough  and  personally  coura- 
geous labor  spokesman  who  bargained  skill- 
fully and  persistently  in  behalf  of  auto 
workers — not  Just  to  win  them  fatter  pay- 
checks but  to  give  them  more  leisure  for 
personal  development. 

Unfortimately.  he  could  also  be  unbending 
in  the  pursuit  of  ideals  that  often  bordered 
on  the  fantastically  Utopian.  He,  for  example, 
was  all  set  to  meet  the  auto  Industry  this 
fall  with  a  set  of  strenuous  demands  such 
as  big  wage  Increases,  year-end  bonuses,  and 
unlimited  cost-of-living  allowances — this,  to 
help  usher  in  a  day  when,  In  Reuther's  rather 
visionary  words,  "Working  for  a  living  will 
be  sort  of  a  hobby." 

And  yet  auto  profits  are  off  10  per  cent,  and 
inflation,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  fueled  by 
wage  Increases,  is  on  the  rise.  Is  this  a  good 
time  for  such  demands?  Reuther  refused  to 
admit  that  it  is  not. 

Reuther  had  this  fault,  too:  He  was  a  man 
of  the  dog^matic   (though  non-Communist) 
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Left.  He  gave  generally  uncritical  support 
even  to  the  kookler  civil  rights  causes,  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Vietnam  war,  and  hatched 
a  multitude  of  costly  welfare  schemes — 
among  them,  most  recently,  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan  that  would  cost  $40  or  $50 
billion  a  year. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  Reuther 
had  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  all  working  men.  He 
ran  a  clean  imion,  tossing  out  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  lottery  operators  when  he  be- 
came president  in  1946.  No  one  had  cause  to 
question  his  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  his 
country. 

Whatever  his  fallings,  he  was  a  giant 
among  labor  leaders.  He  accomplished  things 
perhaps  no  other  union  man  could  have  ac- 
complished But  then  few  other  union  men 
have  possessed  the  intellectual  gifts  and  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  Walter  Reuther. 


AFL-CIO   ASKS   CURBS  ON 
MXXLTINATIONAL  FIRMS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSrLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  cei^inly  the 
sharp  decline  of  U.S.  International  trade 
must  be  reversed.  It  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  no  single  action  will  restore  the  U.S. 
trade  balance.  Organized  labor's  chief 
economist.  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  speak- 
ing recently  to  the  session  on  "U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Investment  in  the 
■70's"  at  the  58th  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urged  reg- 
ulation of  US. -based  multinational 
firms  as  an  immediate  first  step.  The 
points  he  makes  deserves  the  close  con- 
sideraUon  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  insert  an  article  about  Mr. 
Goldflnger's  proposal,  from  the  May  2, 
1970.  issue  of  the  AFLr-CIO  News,  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
AFlr-CIO  Asks  Curbs  on  Multi-National 
Firms 

Regulation  of  U.S. -based  multi-national 
arms  "Is  urgently  needed"  if  America  Is  to 
recover  from  a  sharp  deterioration  in  trade. 
AFL-CIO  Research  Dlr.  Nat  Goldflnger  told 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Until  such  regulation  is  established,  he 
said,  there  must  be  "at  least  a  stop-gap"  lim- 
itation on  Imports  in  areas  where  they  are 
destroying  U.S.  Jobs. 

Goldflnger  was  one  of  several  speakers  to 
address  a  session  on  "US  International 
Trade  and  Investment  in  the  "TOs"  at  the 
58th  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Any  attempt  to  blame  the  sharp  decline 
of  the  US.  position  in  world  trade  "on  such 
temporary  factors  as  the  current  Inflation, 
the  capital  goods  boom  and  the  Viet  Nam 
war  is  nothing  but  a  dodge,"  Goldflnger 
declared. 

What  is  a  "major  factor"  in  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  he  said. 
l3  the  uncontrolled,  mushrooming  spread  of 
multi-national  Arms  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  they  can  boost  profits  by  hiring  cheap 
labor. 

He  cited  figures  to  show  these  firms  now 
control  more  than  50  percent  of  what  is 
called  "U  S.  trade."  But,  he  added,  their  op- 
erations are  not  really  "trade"  at  all — 
merely  transactions  within  their  structures 
entirely  to  their  own  benefit. 

These  flrms,  which  also  are  exporting  tech- 
nology developed  with  the  help  of  U.S.  tax- 
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payers,  have  "substantially  reduced  or  elim- 
inated" the  nation's  productivity  leadership 
in  a  number  of  Industries,  Goldfinger  stated. 

One  immediate  step  that  should  be  taken, 
he  said,  is  for  the  government  "to  stop  help- 
ing and  subsidizing  U.S.  companies  in  set- 
ting up  and  operating  foreign  subsidiaries" 
by  giving  them  special  privileges  in  tax  and 
tariff  laws. 

"Regulation  of  the  multi-nationals  Is  In- 
evitable," Goldflnger  declared.  It  Is  ur- 
gently needed.  And  it  is  needed  now." 


June  8,  1970 


EDDIE  CHUPEK  NIGHT 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11,  1970,  the  Shade-Central  City 
Area  Jaycees,  at  Central  City,  Pa.,  are 
sponsoring  a  surprise  birthday  party  for 
one  of  Central  City's  truly  outstanding 
residents,  Eddie  Chupek. 

On  September  11,  1948,  during  a  high 
school  football  game,  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Eddie  was 
injured,  and  as  a  result  more  than  90 
percent  of  his  body  was  paralyzed.  Now, 
22  years  later,  he  remains  happy  and 
continues  to  converse  with  "anyone  who 
drops  by  "  and  provides  confidence  for 
those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  he. 
Until  recently  he  served  as  assistant  to 
his  tax  collector  brother,  George. 

Eddie  Chupek  is  a  man  of  great 
achievement  and  humility.  I  join  with 
the  citizens  of  Somerset  County  in  wish- 
ing him  a  verj*  happy  birthday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Eddie  Chupek  Night,  published 
in  the  Winber  Era,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Richland  News,  Oct.  19,   1969) 

Eddie  CHtrPEK  Night  Friday 

(By  Frances  Andrew) 

Eddie  Chupek  Night  wUl  be  observed  Fri- 
day at  the  football  game  between  Shade  and 
Llgonler,  to  be  played  on  Panther  Field  at 
8  p.m. 

The  game  will  be  dedicated  to  Edward 
Chupek.  whose  football  (and  college)  career 
were  cut  short  21  years  ago  when  he  was  in- 
jured in  a  game  between  Shade  and  Wlnd- 
ber.  He  su-stalned  fractures  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  and  dam- 
age to  the  spinal  cord,  causing  extensive 
paralysis. 

Eddie  was  a  Junior  in  1948  when  he  was 
sidelined.  His  graduation  was  delayed  a  year, 
but  he  was  happy  to  have  made  It  to  com- 
mencement with  his  "adopted"  class  of  1951. 
He  has  kept  in  touch  with  many  of  his 
classmates,  and  has  kept  a  special  interest  In 
sports  at  Shade.  For  years,  he  was  a  fa- 
miliar sight  In  his  wheel  chair  at  football 
games. 

About  three  years  ago,  he  was  hospitalized 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  "bug".  Testing 
showed  he  was  suffering  from  diabetes.  He 
has  surmounted  this  difficulty,  and  although 
It  has  curtailed  his  outside  activity,  he  Is 
hoping  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Friday  game, 
weather  permitting. 

Eddie  is  always  happy  to  have  company. 
He  is  affable  and  loves  conversation.  He  es- 
pecially enjoyed  the  visit  last  Sunday  of  the 
photographer,  and  Coach  Arthur  Palumbo 
and  four  of  his  players.  The  coach  and  play- 


ers stayed  long  after  the  photographer  had 
departed.  It  was  "football  talk"  and  the  boys 
learned  much  Just  listening  to  the  coach  and 
Eddie  comparing  football  In  their  "times". 

When  he  was  leaving.  Coach  Palumbo 
promised  Eddie  he  would  bring  a  projector 
and  films  of  the  season's  games  for  Eddie  to 
view. 

"Chup,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  fellow 
students,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Chu- 
pek of  768  Cedar  St.,  Central  City  For  the 
past  12  years,  he  has  served  as  assistant  to 
his  tax  collector  brother,  George.  Eddie  col- 
lects the  money  and  keeps  the  books. 

A  visit  to  Ekidle  includes  a  meeting  with 
his  friend,  a  myna  bird  named  Charlie 
Brown.  He  has  spent  much  effort  trying  to 
teach  the  bird  to  talk — quite  unsuccess- 
fully— but  Charlie  Brown  keeps  putting  his 
two  cents  worth  In  trying  to  prove  he  Isn't 
as  stupid  as  Eddie  makes  him  out  to  be. 

Dedication  of  the  game  to  Eddie  Chupek 
came  about  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Rebeck,  pastor  of  SS.  Peter 
&  Paul's  Greek  Catholic  Church,  when  he 
attended  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Shade- 
Central  City  School  Board.  The  board  ap- 
proved. The  Shade-Central  City  Jaycees  will 
participate. 


ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  would 
prohibit  further  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  which  permit  or  encourage  stu- 
dents at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels  to  conduct  experiments  with  live 
animals. 

There  apparently  is  a  growing  fad,  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  junior  and  senior  high 
school  science  classes  for  experimenta- 
tion with  birds  and  other  small  animals. 
These  experiments,  performed  by  un- 
skilled and  imtrained  students,  often  re- 
sult in  death  and  suffering  to  the 
animals. 

The  scope  of  this  problem  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent, 
Mrs.  Keith  Thompson  of  Orinda,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Thompson  informed  me  of  her  con- 
cern and  justifiable  "outrage"  for  the  en- 
couragement of  such  inept  experimenta- 
tion by  private  flrms  and  individuals. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  Friends  of  Animals, 
Inc.,  and  have  received  very  helpful  as- 
sistance from  this  organization  in  draft- 
ing the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
measure  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  experimentation  of 
small  animals  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  will  be  halted. 
The  legislation  introduced  follows: 
H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  financial  assistance 
for    State    or    local    educational    agencies 
which  permit   primary  or  secondary  stu- 
dents within  their  Jurisdiction  to  conduct 
experiments  with  live  animals. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  that   no  Federal 
assistance  may  be  provided  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  any  State  or 
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local  educational  agency  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  de- 
termines permits  students  enrolled  In  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  under  its  Juris- 
diction to  experiment  with  live  animals  or 
encourages  students  to  perform  such  ex- 
periments. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  shall  by  regulalon  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  review  of  his  determina- 
tions under  the  preceding  sentence  and  such 
other  procedures  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HARRY  PHUPOTT 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 


DEATH  OP  LT.  JAMES  F.  BROWN,  JR., 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  82D  DIVI- 
SION OF  WORLD  WAR  I 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,   June   8,   1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  of  the  82d  Division  of  World 
War  I  recently  adopted  a  resolution  in 
honor  of  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
members,  Lt.  James  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  who 
died  February  19,  1970. 

Jim  BrouTi  ser\ed  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  this  association  for  52  years, 
and  I  know  that  his  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  comrades,  many 
friends,  and  loved  ones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial resolution,  a  splendid  tribute  to 
a  fine  man,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 
S  There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
^  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  82d  Division  Association  Memorial 

The  Creator  and  Architect  of  the  Universe 
has  called  from  worldly  labor  one  of  our  dear- 
est and  most  beloved  members,  James  F. 
Brown,  Jr..  affectionately  known  to  all  his 
friends  as  "Jim."  We  know  he  only  Is  physi- 
cally separated  from  us.  His  spirit  still  abides 
In  our  hearts,  now  and  evermore. 

We  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper,  there- 
fore, to  commemorate  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
comrade  by  publicly  proclaiming  this  testi- 
mony, because: 

Whereas,  Jim  Brown  was  our  efficient, 
courteous,  and  completely  dedicated  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer   for    fifty-two    years.    And, 

Whereas,  Jim's  whole  life  exemplified  un- 
stinted loyalty  to  his  Community,  Slate,  and 
Nation.  And, 

Whereas,  from  us  has  gone  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  klncUy  soul,  a  true  citizen,  a 
patriot,  and  one  who  kept  the  torch  of  duty 
and  responslbiUty  burning  bright  throughout 
his  life.  And, 

Whereas,  we  shall  miss  Jim  and  his  ever 
sincere  smile  and  handshake,  we  still  are 
privileged  to  have  remain  with  us  a  noble 
and  devoted  wife.  Emily,  who  in  her  gracious 
and  lovable  way.  generously  and  untiringly 
helped  our  Association  as  the  staunch  better- 
half  of  our  greatly  appreciated  and  admired 
one   and   only   Secretary-Treasurer. 

Now.  be  it  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
testimonial  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
82d  Division  Association  records,  a  copy  fur- 
nished to  Mrs.  Jsunes  F.  Brown.  Jr.  and  a 
copy  mailed  to  local  news  media  for  publica- 
tion. 

Submitted  to  the  Association's  Reunion, 
this  17th  day  of  May.  1970. 

Joseph  F.  Mitldhow, 

President. 
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HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  31,  Auburn  University  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Harry  Philpott  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  the  University 
of  Alabama.  I  found  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion  to  be  most  appropriate  in  this 
time  of  crisis  and  tension  on  our  Nation's 
campuses.  Many  of  our  colleagues  would 
enjoy  reading  Dr.  Philpott's  address,  and 
I  would  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  University  of  Alabama  also  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Philpott  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  for  his  contribution  to 
higher  education  in  Alabama.  Also  re- 
ceiving honorary  degrees  were  two  other 
outstanding  Alabamians,  John  E.  Home, 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  Thomas  D.  Rus- 
sell, chairman  of  the  board  of  Russell 
Mills,  Inc. 

The  address  follows: 

Some    Brrs    of    Bacon 
(By  President  Harry  M.  Philpott) 

On  Tuesday,  June  9,  persons  interested  In 
things  literary  will  be  taking  note  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens, 
the  great  novelist  of  the  Victorian  Era.  It 
was  the  reading  of  some  articles  appearing 
recently  in  connection  with  this  anniversary 
that  recalled  to  mind  some  of  his  words  that 
so  aptly  describe  the  present  scene  and  the 
present  time.  Let  his  words  from  the  open- 
ing passages  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  serve 
as  a  background  for  Commencement,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  May  31,  1970. 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was 
the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of 
Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was 
the  winter  of  despair." 

The  obviously  paradoxical  character  of  the 
contemporary  scene  must  not  be  blurred  with 
optimistic  pretense  or  clouded  with  the  dire 
pessimism  of  inevitable  doom.  Reason  and 
honesty  compel  vis  to  recognize  both  the 
goodness  and  the  evil  of  our  day,  the  wisdom 
and  the  foolishness,  the  belief  and  the  in- 
credulity, the  Light  and  the  Darkness,  the 
hope  and  the  despair.  We  are  a  deeply  trou- 
bled people,  but  we  are  an  exceedingly  for- 
tunate people  also.  All  Is  not  right  with  our 
world,  by  any  means,  but  neither  Is  all  wrong 
with  our  world.  Cognizant  of  the  paradoxical 
character  of  the  present,  permit  me  to  share 
with  you  a  few  midnight  musings  of  a  Uni- 
versity President  searching  desj)erately  for  a 
sense  of  direction  while  awaiting  the  next 
crisis  of  confrontation. 

The  task  is  undertaken  with  timidity,  so 
conscious  are  we  of  communication  gaps  and 
generation  gaps  today.  However,  I  find  some 
consolation  In  a  washroom  graffiti  reported 
from  the  Auburn  Library  recently.  It  read: 
"Have  you  considered  that  In  fifteen  years 
the  President  of  the  University  will  be  on 
Social  Security  and  the  President  of  the 
Student  Body  will  be  the  Establishment?" 
While  your  own  fine  President  cannot  qual- 
ify for  retirement  in  that  span  of  time — 
unless  it  be  under  the  disability  provisions — 
it  does  illustrate  the  fact  that  gap>s  are 
transient    and    sometimes    overemphasized. 
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Francis  Bacon  in  his  Apothegms  says:  "Age 
appears  to  oe  oest  In  four  things, — old  wood 
best  to  bum,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  frilnds 
to  triist,  and  old  authors  to  read."  I  have 
been  re-reading  Francis  Bacon  recently  in  an 
endeavor  to  discover  what ,  Insights  a  wise 
and  influential  author  might  have  for  our 
present  time. 

You  may  recall  on  a  Noveml)er  day  last 
fall,  during  the  annual  renewal  of  the  hard 
but  splendid  rivalry  between  your  institution 
and  my  own,  some  of  you  sang  a  refrain  that 
proclaimed:  "You  can  take  Auburn  out  of 
the  country,  but  you  cant  take  the  country 
out  of  Aubiun."  Perhaps  today  I  am  only 
proving  anew  the  veracity  of  that  sentiment 
when  I  pass  out  to  you  some  bits  of  Bacon  for 
your  Commencement  fare. 

Francis  Bacon,  who  was  born  in  1561  and 
died  in  1626,  stands  In  the  forefront  of  those 
who  produced  the  Natural  Science  Period  of 
the  Renaissance  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
While  best  known  as  the  philosopher  who 
pioneered  the  empirical  method  on  which 
modem  science  is  based,  he  also  eloquently 
expressed  the  spirit  of  his  method  in  pro- 
claiming the  possibilities  of  Infinite  human 
progress  through  scientific  discoveries.  While 
not  noted  as  a  scientist  himself,  he  predicted 
with  amazing  accuracy  many  of  the  dis- 
coveries so  familiar  to  us.  In  his  imaginary- 
New  Atlantis  he  foresaw  such  inventions  as 
the  airplane,  submarine,  telephone,  synthetic 
foods,  man-made  metals,  and  even  products 
yet  unrealized  such  as  man-made  plants  and 
animals.  He  would  not  find  our  material 
world  strange  should  he  walk  among  us  today 
but  I  suspect  that  he  would  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed that  comparable  progress  has  not 
been  made  in  social  matters  which  he  saw  as 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  scientific 
advance. 

For  centuries  prior  to  Bacon,  rationalistic 
inquiry  was  largely  deductive  in  methodology, 
based  on  the  logical  principles  set  forth  by 
Aristotle  In  his  Organum.  One  started  with 
fundamental  premises,  absolutes,  or  revealed 
truths  and  from  these  deduced  new  Insights 
and  understanding.  Bacon  believed  that  "If 
a  man  will  begin  with  certainties  he  shall  end 
with  doubts  but  If  he  will  be  content  to  begin 
with  doubts  he  shall  end  In  certainties."  Hu- 
man knowledge,  for  him,  begins  with  sense 
experience  and  is  enlarged  by  experimenta- 
tion and  testing.  He  deplored  what  Is  un- 
fortunately an  ever-growing  phenomenon  of 
our  times. — the  tendency  to  take  a  few  facts 
and  leap  quickly  from  these  into  sweeping 
generalizations.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  he 
said,  but  only  that  which  takes  into  account 
all  known  facts  can  be  considered  as  knowl- 
edge. 

In  his  Novum  Organum,  Bacon  sets  forth 
four  types  of  fallacies  or  errors  of  reason  into 
which  the  human  mind  Is  prone  to  fall.  I 
call  your  attention  to  them  today,  not  as 
interesting  historical  ideas  or  because  of 
their  influence  on  natural  science  methods, 
but  because  of  their  relevance  to  the  rational 
consideration  of  our  contemporary  social  and 
spiritual  problems.  He  termed  these  Idols — 
fantasies  that  beset  our  minds  and  detract 
us  In  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  first  of  these 
he  called  the  Idol  of  the  Tribe,  fallacies 
which  seem  to  inhere  In  us  by  the  nature  of 
our  humanity.  The  practice  of  supporting 
preconceived  opinions  by  accepting  only  af- 
firmative data  and  rejecting  negative  view- 
points, and  hasty  conclusions  from  limited 
observations  are  cited  as  examples  of  the  Idol 
of  the  Tribe.  Contemporary  Illustrations 
might  be  seen  in  "non-negotiable  demands" 
or  the  assertion:  "My  mind  is  made  up. 
Nothing  can  change  it." 

Albert  Einstein,  when  asked  once  bow  be 
came  to  discover  his  theory  of  relativity, 
repUed  simply:  "I  challenged  an  axiom."  So 
It  was  in  sclentlflc  progress  and  so  it  must 
be  in  social  progress.  Consider  the  assertion 
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with  axiomatic  fcwce  for  many  people  today: 
"There  have  always  been  wars  and  there  will 
always  be  wars."  Granted  the  validity  of  the 
first  part,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  taking 
the  deduction  as  axiomatic.  In  your  zeal  to 
prove  It  false,  be  understanding  of  a  genera- 
tion that  recalls  so  vividly  a  Neville  Chnm- 
berlain  returning  from  Munich  In  1939  pro- 
claiming the  achievement  of  peace  In  our 
Qmes  or  for  whom  the  high  hopes  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  fully  effective  Instru- 
mentality for  peace  were  so  short-lived.  And, 
above  all.  do  not  fall  Into  the  hasty  general- 
ization that  the  mere  cessation  of  hostilities 
anywhere  will  bring  the  peace  we  all  desire. 
Peace  is  positive  and  not  the  simple  absence 
of  war. 

The  second  group  of  errors  In  reasoning 
Bacon  termed  the  Idols  of  the  Cave.  These 
are  rooted  In  our  Individual  differences  and 
the  fact  that  we  must  view  all  matters  from 
our  own  point  of  view.  We  cannot  escape 
from  our  cave  of  Individual  reference  but 
we  can  recognize  Its  existence  and  make  al- 
lowances for  It.  Bacon  advised:  "In  general. 
let  every  student  of  nature  take  this  as  a 
rule,  that  whatever  his  mind  seizes  and 
dwells  ujxin  with  particular  satisfaction  Is 
to  be  held  In  suspicion."  In  our  very  human 
desire  for  final  and  absolute  answers.  It 
sounds  discouraging  to  advocate  that  these 
are  the  very  things  we  must  keep  question- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  social  orders  do  not 
exist  for  long  when  conflicting  absolutes 
will  not  be  submitted  to  reason  and  ex- 
amination. 

FYom  an  author  now  forgotten  I  recall  a 
reference  to  "the  sacred  duty  of  every  In- 
dividual to  figtiratlvely  crawl  under  the 
skin  of  other  people."  He  meant  by  this  otir 
obligation  to  understand  them,  to  appreciate 
their  p)Olnt  of  view,  and  to  weigh  this  in  the 
formulation  of  our  own  Ideas.  The  late  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  wrote  that  "The 
greatest  of  all  arts  is  the  art  of  living  to- 
gether." To  do  so.  we  must  utilize  all  means 
of  transcending  the  cave  of  selfhood.  The 
recognition  of  this  obligation  was  stated  by 
Jesus  when  he  taught  that  "he  that  would 
find  his  life  must  lose  It." 

Additional  fallacies  are  classified  by  Bacon 
as  Idols  of  the  Marketplace.  These  arise 
when  men  come  together  and  share  their 
Ideas  through  language.  The  fact  that  words 
have  different  meaning  for  different  persons 
and  that  all  of  us  use  words  that  we  do  not 
define  and  even  cannot  define  Is  perhaps  the 
most  troublesome  kind  of  error.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cry  of  "War  Eagle"  would  be  greeted 
with  loud  acclaim  at  an  Auburn  Commence- 
ment but  rightfully  could  be  expected  to 
have  quite  different  'epercusslons  In  this 
setting.  Had  Bacon  been  writing  today,  with 
the  heated  discussions  of  media  problems  and 
communication  difficulties,  he  would  have 
felt  fully  Justified  in  terming  this  the  most 
Important  hindrance  to  reason. 

He  had  some  advice  for  us  In  his  essay 
Of  Studies:  "Reading  maketh  a  full  man, 
conference  a  ready  min.  and  writing  an 
exact."  Perhaps  all  of  us  today  are  gtillty 
of  engaging  In  too  much  conference  with 
an  overabundance  of  readiness  to  discuss, 
while  neglecting  the  fullness  of  knowledge 
that  gives  content  to  our  debates  and  the 
exactness  of  statement  which  gives  clarity 
to  our  thought.  Let  us  also  recognize  that 
mere  writing  Itself  Is  not  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  exactness  since  total  obscurity  of 
meaning  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  some  authors 
writing  at  the  present  time.  I  long  for  writ- 
ers In  agreement  with  John  Ruskin  who 
wrote  "The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul 
ever  does  In  this  world  Is  to  see  something 
and  tell  what  It  saw  in  a  plain  way." 

A  final  class  of  errors  Bacon  termed  Idols 
of  the  Theatre  He  spoke  here  of  philosophi- 
cal systems  which  have  been  accepted  much 
as  one  accepts  the  production  of  a  stage 
play,  and  which  remain  unquestioned  and 
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unexamined  by  the  individual.  Though  a 
rather  conventional  Anglican  churchman 
himself,  he  recognized  that  certain  religious 
Ideas  of  his  time  were  not  consistent  with 
his  scientific  viewpoint.  For  most  of  us  to- 
day, a  reconciliation  of  the  confilcts  between 
science  and  religion  has  been  achieved.  How- 
ever, In  other  realms  of  belief  and  thought, 
we  may  be  at  fault  In  accepting  systems  of 
thought  without  questioning  and  examining. 
If  It  were  not  so  dangerous,  one  might  view 
with  great  pity  those  young  people  whose 
dissatisfaction  with  our  society  leads  them 
to  embrace  with  unquestioning  naivete  the 
Thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-Tung.  the  Revolu- 
tionary Road  of  Che  Guevara,  or  the  crush- 
ing dogmatism  of  Lenin.  Abandoning  rea- 
son, they  exemplify  most  clearly  the  Idol  of 
the  Theatre. 

It  would  be  a  gross  over-slmpUflcatlon  to 
say  that  the  difficulties  of  our  time  find  their 
roots  only  in  fallacious  reasoning  and  can  be 
corrected  by  overcoming  our  errors  In 
thought.  In  addition  to  his  rational  charac- 
ter, man  is  also  a  social,  moral  and  spirittial 
being.  While  reason  gives  clarity  and  mean- 
ing to  the  other  aspects  of  our  being,  It 
does  not  encompass  them  totally.  However, 
In  an  Institution  dedicated  to  the  promotion, 
practice  and  propagation  of  reason,  one  must 
proclaim  Its  Importance  with  greater  power 
than  ever  today.  Beset  with  the  cries  for 
power,  the  demands  for  action,  and  the  alien 
presence  of  violence,  this  university  and 
others  like  It  must  have  now  and  In  the 
future  your  understanding  and  support  of 
Its  primary  rationalistic  function. 

Finally,  the  spirit  In  which  you  face  the 
paradoxes  of  our  day  will  be  of  major  Im- 
portance In  determining  what  you  achieve. 
In  the  Book  of  Esther  In  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  told  that  Haman  erected  gallows  on 
which  to  execute  the  Jewish  kindred  of 
Queen  Esther.  Mordecal.  her  uncle,  asked  her 
to  Intercede  with  the  king  to  save  her  peo- 
ple. She  jKilnted  out  that  one  who  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  without  a  sum- 
mons lost  her  life  unless  the  scepter  was 
extended,  so  that  she  was  being  asked  to 
place  her  life  In  Jeopardy.  His  answer  ex- 
presses a  spirit  appropriate  for  our  time: 
"Who  knows  but  that  you  were  born  Into 
the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?" 

"It  was  the  best  of  times;  it  was  the  worst 
of  times." 

"Who  knows  but  that  you  were  born  Into 
the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this." 
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SENATE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER 
HUGH  SCOTT  LAUDED 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties of  Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scott  were  recognized  in  an  excellent 
profile  which  appeared  in  the  Advo- 
cate, published  by  the  Retail  Clerks  In- 
ternational. 

As  one  who  has  worked  closely  with 
my  senior  colleague  on  many  important 
matters  affecting  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
one  who  has  greatly  admired  the  skill- 
ful manner  in  which  he  h£is  been  carry- 
ing out  the  difficult  duties  of  senatorial 
leadership,  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  Senator  Scott. 

I  share  the  conclusion  of  the  article 
that  "the  senior  Senatnr  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
the  Senate,"  and  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hugh  Scott,  Senati:  MiNoarry  Leader 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  elected  leader  of  the 
Republican  Pau-ty  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Sep- 
tember. 1969,  is  a  man  of  Independent  Judg- 
ment, courage,  and  conscience. 

A  friend  of  labor,  Senator  Soott  steers  a 
moderate  course  down  what  he  calls  "the 
great  middle  way."  As  one  of  the  best- 
known  senators  nationally,  he  Is  also  well 
known  by  his  party,  having  been  Intimately 
Involved  In  national  Republican  politics  for 
more  than  two  decades.  His  moderate  pwllti- 
cal  philosophy  has  earned  support  from  the 
entire  spectrum  of  senators,  and  helped  him 
climb  the  ladder  of  leadership  In  the  OOP. 

Before  being  chosen  Senate  minority  lead- 
er, Scott  served  as  minority  whip  and  act- 
ing minority  leader.  He  has  been  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Republican  Party, 
an  eight-term  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator since  1958.  He  was  re-elected  In  1964. 
and  sits  high  on  the  Senate  Judiciary.  Com- 
merce, and  Rules  Committees.  He  is  the  first 
Pennsylvania  Senator,  of  either  party,  to 
be  elevated  to  the  position  of  leader. 

Senator  Scott  occupies  a  key  role  In  Sen- 
ate affairs,  participating  at  least  bi-weekly 
In  leadership  meetings  at  the  White  House, 
rounding  up  the  all-Important  votes  of  his 
colleagues,  and  obtaining  acceptable  com- 
promises with  the  majority  leader  and  his 
party  to  expedite  the  passage  of  legislation. 

For  his  role — as  a  consensus-maker  with 
his  colleagues,  a  confidant  of  the  President, 
and  a  solid  man  of  his  own  convictions — he 
is  Ideally  suited.  An  attorney,  he  has  become 
particularly  well-known  for  his  skillful  ad- 
vocacy for  causes  to  which  he  Is  committed. 

The  sincerity  and  determination  to  let  his 
personal  conscience  be  his  guide  was  re- 
cently Illustrated  by  his  Important  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  as  associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  Senator  had  this  to 
say  about  his  valiant  stand:  "In  voting 
against  this  nomination  I  have  kept  my  own 
counsel.  I  have  voted  my  conviction.  No 
statement  was  made  prior  to  the  vote,  be- 
cause to  have  dene  so  would  have  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Administration.  Under 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Senate  to 
advise  and  consent  to  nominees  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Important  factors  emerge:  the 
prestige  of  the  Court  Itself  and  the  structure 
of  this  country's  Judicial  determinations  for 
years  to  come.  This  nomination  required 
each  Senator  to  reach  his  individual  conclu- 
sion and  to  search  his  own  conscience  as  to 
how  to  do  equity  In  a  most  difficult  matter." 

Senator  Scott  became  determined  at  the 
age  of  13  to  enter  politics.  He  scoured  the 
papers  for  political  news,  and  attended  ses- 
sions of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Even 
today,  with  a  schedule  that  often  exceeds  18 
hours  a  day.  he  reads  newspapers  avidly. 
Senator  Scott  Is  a  stamp  and  coin  collector, 
a  fisherman,  and  a  plpesmoker  (he  has  col- 
lected 500  pipes).  He  Is  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican History,  as  well  as  Oriental  History  and 
Art.  a  subject  on  which  he  has  written  a 
book  (The  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  Art).  He 
Is  also  the  author  of  How  to  Run  for  Public 
Office  and  Win  (1968),  a  subject  he  Is  well 
qualified  to  discuss;  Come  to  the  Party — 
An  Incisive  Argument  for  Moderate  Repub- 
licanism (1968);  How  to  Go  Into  Politics 
(1949).  as  well  as  numerous  articles.  He 
co-authored  PoZUics  U.SA.  (1960). 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington, 
DC,  and  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union   (U.S.  Delegation). 
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The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Senate. 
He  Is  a  man  of  integrity.  His  leadership  and 
his  ability  to  count  heads  before  a  vote  is 
taken  are  great  assets.  Senator  Scott  has  been 
a  friend  of  the  working  people  of  his  state 
and  the  nation. 
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mack  we  pray  God's  blessing  for  a  speedy 
recovery  to  full  health. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JUDGE    KENNETH    L. 
NASH 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  JOHN 
McCORMACK 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  commitments  in  my  district 
kept  me  from  being  present  at  the  time 
the  House  paid  tribute  last  week  to  the 
long,  superlative  career  of  Speaker  John 
McCoRMACK.  But  I  cannot  let  that  oc- 
casion pass  without  joining,  though  be- 
latedly, in  paying  my  tribute  to  this  re- 
markable man  and  very  dear  friend. 

The  Speakers  recent  announcement 
that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
92d  Congress  is,  of  course,  a  sad  one 
for  me  as  it  is  for  all  who  have  known 
him,  loved  him,  and  worked  with  him, 
regardless  of  their  partisan  affiliations. 

I  have  known  John  McCormack  since 
1941,  a  period  of  almost  30  years.  I  have 
a  lot  of  relatives  who  live  in  his  con- 
gressional district  in  Massachusetts,  and, 
when  I  first  came  to  Washington  and 
met  him,  I  commented  on  that  fact.  His 
response  was  as  warm  and  gracious  as 
if  he,  himself,  had  been  one  of  my  rela- 
tives, and  I  have  enjoyed  and  cherished 
a  close  friendship  with  him  every  since. 

Throughout  the  course  of  all  the  trib- 
utes that  have  been  paid  the  SE>eaker 
since  his  momentous  announcement, 
there  has  run  one  notably  common 
thread.  This  is  the  repeated  reference  to 
his  fairness.  I  note  that,  particularly, 
because  I  believe,  if  I  had  to  describe 
John  McCorjiack  with  only  one  word, 
fair  is  the  one  I  would  choose  He  is 
many  other  things  as  well — warm,  kindly, 
capable,  hearty,  ever  the  gentleman,  a 
skilled  debater  and  parliamentarian,  a 
dedicated  patriot  and  statesman — but 
the  hallmark  of  his  long  and  notable 
career  in  public  service  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, his  fairness. 

His  concern  for  freshman  Members 
of  Congress  and  his  eagerness  to  help 
them,  in  a  body  where  tenure  is  often 
deemed  all  important,  bespeaks  his  fair- 
ness. His  ability  to  accommodate  widely 
diverse  views  on  various  issues  and  to 
seek  workable  compromise  bespeaks  his 
tolerance  and  objectivity.  And,  of  course, 
the  profound  skill  he  has  always  demon- 
strated in  striking  an  even  balance  be- 
tween his  role  as  partisan  leader  and 
impartial  presiding  officer  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  regarding  his  fairness. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  sorely  miss  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  dedication,  patriotism, 
and  judiciousness  which  he  has  brought 
to  his  role  as  Speaker  of  this  House.  I 
will  miss  him  as  a  friend.  Mrs.  Belcher 
joins  me  in  wishing  for  him  and  his 
lovely  wife  a  long  and  joyous  retire- 
ment, and  especially  for  Mrs.  McCor- 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  1,  1970,  Judge 
Kenneth  L.  Nash  will  retire  from  his 
position  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts District  Courts.  Judge  Nash's 
presence  on  the  court  and  his  entire  Life 
gave  true  meaning  and  expression  to  the 
ideals  of  dignity  and  integrity.  The  just 
decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Nash  exemplify 
his  humane  qualities.  He  has  earned  the 
respect,  not  only  of  the  Members  of  the 
court,  but  also  of  the  community  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
recent  news  items  detailing  the  distin- 
guished   career    of   Judge   Kenneth   L. 
Nash: 
[Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger,  June  6,   1970] 
Leaving  On  Top 

Seven  years  ago,  when  legislation  had  been 
passed  creating  the  new  post  of  chief  justice 
of  the  district  court  system,  there  was  rare 
widespread  agreement  in  the  state  that  one 
maa  was  uniquely  qualified  for  the  position: 
Judge  Kenneth  L  Nash  of  the  Qulncy  Dis- 
trict Court. 

The  support  came  from  the  judiciary,  law- 
yers and  legislators,  and  editorially  from  a 
number  of  newspapers  out  of  this  area.  It 
was  an  unusual  event,  serving  to  demon- 
strate the  scope  of  respect  In  the  state  for 
Judge  Nash.  At  that  time.  It  Is  pertinent  to 
observe.  Judge  Nash  was  75  years  old,  an 
age  when  most  men  have  long  since  called 
It  quits  on  the  job.  He  had  been  a  district 
Judge  lor  45  years,  Justice  of  the  Qulncy  Dis- 
trict Court  for  31  years,  and  for  eight  years 
the  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee of  the  District  Courts. 

This  week.  Judge  Nash,  81,  regretfully  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  effective  Sept.  1. 
A  measure  of  the  regret  with  which  the  news 
was  received  was  the  effort  of  the  District 
Court.  -Administrative  Committee  to  change 
his  mind,  an  appeal  more  than  a  courtesy 
gesture. 

Judge  Nash  has  had  a  rich  and  varied  ca- 
reer— as  a  major  league  baseball  player,  high 
school  and  university  baseball  coach,  state 
legislator,  lawyer,  jurist.  In  the  district  court 
system,  the  judge  has  been  Innovator,  re- 
former and  source  of  current  judicial  in- 
formation as  well  as  administrator  of  the 
far-flung  72  district  courts. 

When  the  judge  retires  to  his  100-acre 
farm  and  woodlot  in  Epsom,  NJI.,  he  will  be 
leaving  an  imposing  record  of  distinguished 
service  for  his  successor  as  chief  justice  and 
district  court  Judge.  He  is,  as  one  district 
Judge  put  It,  "leaving  on  top." 

Judge  Nash  To  Retire  on  Septembeb  1 
Kenneth  L.  Nash.  81,  who  gave  up  a  prom- 
ising professional  baseball  career  in  1914  for 
a  life  of  public  service,  annovinced  his  retire- 
ment yesterday  as  chief  Justice  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts District  Courts,  ending  52  years  In 
the  Judiciary. 

ON    SEPTEMBER     1 

The  justice  Informed  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent yesterday  noon  that  on  Sept.  1  he  would 
leave  the  post  he  has  held  for  six  years. 
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The  judge  offered  no  suggestions  for  a  suc- 
cessor, but  advised  the  governor  to  appoint 
a  man  who  would  keep  the  courts  in  good 
order. 

Later  Governor  Sargent  said  Judge  Nash 
"h8t6  exemplified  the  highest  Ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  judiciary.  We  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  deeply  Indebted  to  him  for  his 
past  service  and  wish  him  success  for  the 
future." 

Judge  Nash  said  he  had  been  considering 
the  move  for  the  past  two  or  three  months. 
"It's  time  ...  I  wasn't  getting  any  younger," 
be  said. 

Veterans  of  the  state's  judicial  system  say 
they  cannot  remember  any  other  judge  serv- 
ing so  many  years  on  the  bench. 

Yesterday  Miss  Joan  Weinz,  the  Judge's 
secretary  and  confidante  for  many  years 
phoned  the  justices  of  the  72  district  courts 
to  inform  them  of  his  decision. 

About  11  a.m..  Judge  Nash  who  became  the 
first  justice  of  the  district  courts  Dec.  23. 
1963  made  bis  formal  announcement  to 
judges  gathered  for  a  regular  District  Court 
Administrative  Committee  meeting. 

Against  their  pleas,  he  said  his  decision  was 
final.  One  justice  remarked  he  certainly  was 
"leaving  on  top." 

When  Judge  Raymond  Wilkins,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  was 
told  his  old  friend  was  calling,  he  stepped 
from  the  superme  court  bench  to  receive  the 
message. 

Bom  In  South  Weymouth,  July  14,  1888, 
Judge  Nash  attended  Weymouth  schools 
where  he  enjoyed  basketball  In  addition  to 
baseball. 

smX    SPBT 

Judge  Nash  a  bachelor  said  his  health  did 
not  enter  Into  the  decision.  With  his  82nd 
birthday  a  montb  away  he  Is  nearly  as  spry 
as  when  he  played  all  the  Infield  positions  for 
the  Cleveland  Indians  in  1912. 

Ken  Nash  Joined  Cleveland  following  his 
graduation  from  Brown  University  In  Provi- 
dence. He  was  traded  to  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals In  1914  but  would  not  report  until  com- 
pleting Boston  University  Law  School. 

At  the  end  of  the  1914  season,  the  young 
lawyer  decided  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
native  Weymouth  and  play  Minor  League 
ball  In  Montreal  and  later  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

At  the  age  of  28  In  1916  he  played  his  last 
season  of  the  game  about  which  he  still  loves 
to  reminisce. 

At  age  29.  he  was  appointed  a  special  jus- 
tice of  the  Qulncy  Court  by  Gov.  Samuel  W. 
McCall  in  1918.  'The  same  year  he  filled  In 
for  his  brother  as  wartime  baseball  coach  at 
Milton  Academy.  Later  that  year  he  began  a 
21 -year  career  as  baseball  coach  at  TtiftB 
University. 

In  1933.  Gov.  Joseph  B.  Ely  made  Judge 
Nash  justice  of  the  then  part-time  East 
Norfolk  Court,  one  yeatr  after  he  had  become 
Weymouth  Town  Counsel. 

When  the  court  was  reorganized  in  1952 
Into  a  full  time  court.  Judge  Nash  resigned 
as  town  counsel  and  became  presiding  justice 
of  the  court. 

STATE    REPRESENTATIVE 

Before  his  legal  career  began,  Judge  Nash 
had  already  established  himself  as  a  political 
figure.  The  year  he  graduated  from  law 
school — 1914 — he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives.  He  later 
served  in  the  state  senate  as  well. 

Prom  1956  to  1963  he  was  chairman  of  the 
administrative  committee  of  the  district 
courts,  a  committee  he  had  joined  In  1941. 

The  judge  was  appointed  to  the  Southern 
District  Appellate  Division  In  1942  and  was 
selected  as  the  division's  presiding  Justice 
In  1952. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
the  pay-by-mail  traffic  fines  system  which 
went  Into  effect  In  1965.  He  also  set  up  the 
six-man  jury  system  and  helped  revise  th« 
district  court  rules. 
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However,  the  crowning  moment  of  hla  ca- 
reer came  In  1963  when  Governor  Endicott 
Peatxxly  appointed  Judge  Nash  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  chief  Justice  of  the  state's 
district  courts.  He  was  sworn  In  on  Dec.  23, 
1963  for  a  term  of  one  year,  but  a  year  later 
the  governor  made  the  appointment  perma- 
nent. 

His  duties  Included  supervision  of  72 
courts,  their  Justices,  and  their  clerks. 

When  asked  what  he  might  do  Sept.  2, 
the  Chief  Justice  said  he  would  head  for  his 
100-acre  farm.  New  Rye,  in  Epsom.  NJI.  Over 
the  ye.irs  he  has  remodeled  the  old  white 
home,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  a  crisp  Sep- 
tember day  to  chop  some  wood  or  till  the 
soil  in  his  gardens. 


OUR     NATIONS     SPORTSMEN— OUR 
FIRST  ENVIRONMENTALISTS 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  S.  1970 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  concerned  over  the  defil- 
ing of  our  environment  for  many  years 
view  with  enthusiasm  the  sudden  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  most  Americans. 

The  problem  is  big  enough,  and  com- 
plex enough,  that  it  is  going  to  require 
the  help  of  all  our  people,  and  our  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  all  levels.  But  in 
this  sudden  bloom  of  popularity  of  this 
worthy  cause,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
reflect  and  pay  tribute  to  the  sportsmen 
of  our  land,  for  they,  indeed,  were  the 
first  environmentalists.  They  not  only 
warned  us  long  ago  about  the  desecration 
of  our  land  and  water  resources,  but  took 
positive  action  to  preserve  our  wildlife 
and  its  habitat.  It  was  gratifying  to  me 
to  read  that  a  friend  of  mine,  Charles 
Dickey,  Director  of  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation,  penned  a  guest 
editorial  in  the  rcnnsylvania  Game  News 
calling  attention  to  the  great  part  our 
sportsmen  have  played  in  environmental 
protection. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  those  .^merican.'^  who  are 
tiiily  concerned  over  our  natural  re- 
sources, for  as  Mr.  Dickey  says: 

All  Americans  are  needed  in  the  fight  to 
use  our  natural  resources  wisely. 

The  article  follows : 

Charley's  Sermon 

The  1970s  will  be  the  decade  of  conserva- 
tion. City  p>eople  are  finding  out  that  the 
wise  use  of  natural  resources  Is  Imperative 
for  survival. 

General  magazines,  the  television  networks 
and  civic  organizations  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered conservation.  Most  of  all,  politicians 
are  scrambling  to  get  on  the  conservation 
bandwagon,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  1970 
will  be  the  year  of  conservation  acceptance  by 
the  public.  In  theory  If  not  In  action. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  should  welcome  the 
newcomers  to  the  fold.  The  news  media,  pub- 
lic and  politicians  are  picking  up  a  crusade 
outdoorsmen  started  70  years  ago. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  were  the  first  to  de- 
cry the  destruction  of  America's  forests,  soils, 
streams,  prairies  and  wetlands.  They  were 
the  first  because  their  love  of  the  outdoors 
had  made  them  aware  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  the  necessity  for  protecting  wUdlife 
habitat  and  scenic  grandeurs.  Outdoorsmen 
were  the  first  to  plead  for  conservation  be- 
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cause  they  were  the  ones  who  were  hiking 
the  mountains  and  fishing  the  streams.  They 
saw  what  was  happening,  but  the  city  folk 
did  not.  For  over  50  years,  the  outdoorsman 
was  the  only  one  who  really  cared. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  were  the  ones  be- 
hind major  conservation  legislation  In  state 
Capitols  and  Washington.  When  they  could 
not  get  space  In  the  news  media,  they  started 
their  own  publications  to  warn  Americans 
of  what  was  happening  to  the  envlroiiment. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  started  state  fish 
and  game  agencies.  They  asked  that  they 
themselves  be  required  to  buy  licenses  and 
that  the  money  support  the  state  agencies. 
Even  today,  with  two  minor  exceptions,  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  are  the  sole  support  of 
state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies;  no  money 
comes  from  the  public  despite  the  fact  that 
the  sportsmen  funds  provide  protection  and 
habitat  for  hundreds  of  species  of  non-game 
wUdllfe. 

Hunters  and  fishermen,  unique  in  all 
America,  asked  that  their  fishing  reels,  guns 
and  ammunition  be  taxed  so  that  funds  could 
be  Increased  for  habitat  development  and  the 
purchase  of  lands  to  be  held  In  perpetuity 
for  all  Americans. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  Imposed  seasons 
and  bag  limits  on  themselves  in  order  to  give 
all  a  fair  chance  to  crop  game  and  fish  with- 
out hurting  the  basic  breeding  stock  of  each 
species.  The  outdoorsmen  formed  national 
organizations  to  push  for  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources,  such  as  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  Ducks  Unlimited  and  many 
others. 

Now.  after  70  years,  who  Is  going  to  be 
passed  over  and  not  given  credit  In  this 
"Year  of  Conservation"  by  most  of  the  mass 
media  and  politicians?  You  guessed  It — the 
hunter  and  lisherman! 

In  fact,  with  the  sudden  rash  of  ama- 
teur preservationists,  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  the  hunter  will  be  the  first  attacked. 
These  sudden  discoverers  will  think  that 
game  can  be  stockpiled;  they  don't  under- 
stand that  hunters  crop  only  the  annual 
surplus  and  that  no  game  species  in  America 
Is  In  danger  of  being  overharvested  by 
sportsmen. 

It's  up  to  every  outdoorsman  and  the  out- 
door writers  to  see  that  hunters  and  fisher- 
men are  recognized  for  their  leadership  and 
magnificent  crtisades  of  the  past  seven  dec- 
ades. As  for  the  host  of  newcomers  to  con- 
servation, sportsmen  should  say,  "Welcome 
aboard."  All  Americans  are  needed  In  the 
fight  to  use  our  natural  resources  wisely. — 
Charley  Dickey,  Director,  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation. 
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GREECE  AND  MILITARY  SALES 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 


OF    CAUFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday,  June  8,  1970 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why,  after 
the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  in 
Rome  during  the  last  week  of  May,  the 
United  States  is  still  reluctant  to  resimie 
military  sales  to  one  of  its  great  and 
most  dependable  allies.  Greece,  is  a 
puzzling  irony  of  political  injustice.  The 
importance  of  Greece  as  a  pro-Western 
bastion  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  is 
a  well-known  fact.  To  support  my  stand, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  the  Honorable  Robert 
F.  L.  SncES.  and  the  Honorable  Bob 
Wilson,  whose  remarks  of  May  28  and 


June  3,  1970,  most  clearly  and  candidly 
point  out  Greece's  strategic  location,  her 
very  strong  anti-Communist  govern- 
ment, the  growing  threat  of  the  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  our 
own  self-interest,  all  as  sound  icftsons 
why  we  should  resume  military  sales  to 
Greece. 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  editorial  rebut- 
tal to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
June  4,  1970,  from  a  concerned  citizen 
w'ho  provides  the  current  administration 
with  ample  rationale  for  timely  action 
to  correct  an  obvious  incongruity  In  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Greece  and   Military   Sales 

Sir:  I  consider  It  extremely  Important  th.it 
the  American  hol  pollol  be  exposed  to  facts 
which  Indeed  negate  the  sullying  editorial 
of  Mr.  Bartlett  entitled  "Greek  Arms  Plan 
a  Bad  Bargain"  of  June  2,  1970.  I  wish  to 
quote  three  most  distinguished  and  knowl- 
edgeable Congressmen,  the  Honorables  Slkes, 
Rivers  and  Wilson,  whose  Congressional  re- 
marks on  May  28  and  June  3,  1970  Invite  seri- 
ous reflection  and  responsible  review  re- 
garding the  Importance  of  Greece  not  only 
to  NATO  but  to  our  own  self-interest  as 
well. 

Congressman  Slkes  states:  ".  .  ,  we  In  this 
country  should  exercise  restraint  In  criticiz- 
ing the  Greeks  for  the  way  they  are  running 
their  country.  We  do  not  have  Communist 
neighbors,  we  are  not  a  target  for  Communist 
penetration,  at  least  from  across  our  borders 
,  .  ,  When  we  consider  the  Importance  of 
the  strategic  position  that  Greece  occupies 
on  the  southern  front  of  the  Allied  Command 
Europe  this  selective  suspension  In  the  ship- 
ment of  essential  equipment  simply  makes 
no  sense.  ...  K  we  do  not  regularize  our 
relationship  to  Greece  in  the  matter  of  fur- 
nishing military  aid  and  assistance  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  in  very  serious  trouble 
in  the  Middle  East.  ...  I  think  we  should 
view  the  Greeks  for  what  they  really  are:  a 
stalwart  ally  and  a  very  necessary  friend  In 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  explosive 
parts  of  the  world  today.  And  we  should  im- 
plement this  feeling  and  attitude  In  a  tangi- 
ble way  by  providing  the  Greeks  the  means 
to  perform  the  mission  that  we — and 
NATO — have  assigned  to  them." 

And  from  Congressman  Rivers:  ".  .  .  we 
should  recognize  these  people  as  our  friends. 
American  tourists  returning  from  Greece 
have  nothing  but  laudatory  comments  re- 
garding the  order  and  safety  that  reigns  in 
the  cities  throughout  the  country.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  take  note  of  this  when  It  is 
not  even  safe  In  these  United  States  to  walk 
the  streets  of  our  large  metropolitan  cities 
at  night.  Turning  to  the  military-politico 
aspects  for  a  moment,  Greece  occupies  a  very 
Important  strategic  position  on  the  southern 
front  of  Allied  Command  Europe.  Since  join- 
ing NATO,  Greece  h^s  been  a  stalwart  NATO 
member  and  has  devoted  great  eflort  and  has 
contributed  her  armed  forces  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  NATO's  objective  of  maintfilning  a 
credible  military  posture  against  further 
Communist  aggression  thus  Insuring  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  security  In  the 
area  of  NATO's  Allied  Forces,  Southern  Eu- 
rope." And  referring  to  the  Greek  armed 
forces:  ".  .  .  their  reliability,  their  strong 
antl-Communlst  attitude  and  their  proven 
support  of  their  commitment  to  NATO's  ob- 
jectives make  It  highly  desirable  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  provide  Jiodern 
arms  and  equipment  to  Greece  .  .  ." 

Finally,  Congressman  Wilson  comments: 
".  .  .  The  national  self  interest  of  the  United 
States  clearly  dictates  that  we  should  accept 
our  friends  and  allies  where  we  find  them. 
And  when  we  take  a  hard  pragmatic  look  at 
our  country  in  relationship  to  today's  world 
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we  find  Greece  among  our  staunchest  and 
most  important  friends.  .  .  ." 

In  light  of  the  above  facts.  I  feel  that  the 
President  should  not  only  take  a  hard  look 
but  decisive  and  timely  action  to  renew  mili- 
tary sales  to  Greece.  Otherwise  this  vigor- 
ously antl-Communlst  ally  of  ours,  one  of 
the  very  few  whose  position  we  really  know, 
will  be  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  to  buy  the 
necessary  equipment  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  very  threat  which  so  seriously 
threatens  us  and  upon  which  our  whole  for- 
eign policy  is  based.  Let  us  not  be  dodder- 
ingly  indecisive  and  too  late  with  Greece  as 
we  have  so  blunderingly  displayed  to  our 
South  American  friends  by  providing  the 
French  with  a  fertile  field  for  the  sale  of 
Mirage  aircraft.  On  the  contrary,  let's  be 
sensibly  practical.  Greece  is  eager  to  stimu- 
late international  business  and  renewal  of 
military  sales  will  be  a  refreshing  breath  of 
vitality  to  our  economy. 

Donald  C.  Morenct, 
A  Responsible  and  Concerned  Citizen. 

If  we  really  believe  in  NATO  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  exists,  we  ought  to 
i^ecognize  our  time  allies,  such  as  Greece, 
and  to  resume  military  sales  to  this  coim- 
try  whose  value  to  us  strategically,  eco- 
nomically, and  politically  is  without 
question. 


WASHINGTON  ORDERED  NOT  TO 
CROSS  THE  DELAWARE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  is  from  the  Indianapolis 
News.  It  is  a  tongue-in-cheek  piece  on 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  would  have  tried  to 
put  controls  on  Gen.  George  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  all  Members  of  Congress 
read  it: 

Escalation    Feared:    Washington    Ordered 
Not    To  Cross  the  Delaware 

(NoTB. — The  following  letter  from  the 
Continental  Congress  to  Gen.  Washington 
was  recently  discovered  by  the  research  staff 
of  the  Stephen  Decatur  Society.) 

December  12,  1776. 

Dear  General  Washington:  Word  has  been 
received  by  the  Continental  Congress  which 
has  caused  grave  concern.  We  are  informed 
that  you  are  planning  an  expansion  of  the 
conflict  Into  New  Jersey.  Rumor  has  it  that 
you  Intend  to  cross  the  E»elaware  River  and 
attack  the  enemy  at  Trenton. 

You  are  advised  that  Congress  has  passed 
a  resolution  forbidding  you  from  such  a  reck- 
less adventure.  You  must  be  aware  that  a 
large  percentage  of  our  citizens  do  not  favor 
your  mlUtan,'  approach  to  this  war.  Further- 
more, you  have  already  announced  a  major 
withdrawal  of  combat  troops  since  the  enlist- 
ment of  about  three-fourths  of  your  6,000 
troops  expires  on  Dec.  31.  It  seems  highly 
imreasonable  to  expect  these  troops  to  re- 
enter New  Jersey  less  than  10  days  prior  to 
expiration  of  their  enlistments. 

It  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  that 
your  pitiable  supplies  should  be  preserved 
and  not  expended  on  a  maneuver  of  such 
debatable  value.  What  can  you  possibly  hope 
to  accomplish?  The  British  command  the 
seas  and  will  have  no  difflciUty  resupplylng 
what  little  military  equipment  you  may  be 
able  to  destroy  or  capture. 

We  must  also  advise  that  should  you  dis- 
obey   this    command    and    attack    Trenton, 
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that  all  further  monies  and  supplies  will  be 
stopped  immediately.  While  we  regret  the 
Inconvenience  this  may  cause  to  your  army, 
we  feel  that  control  of  the  purse  strings  Is 
the  only  efl^ectlve  tool  which  we  have  to  force 
you  to  limit  your  ambitious  programs. 

We  are  further  shocked  that  you  should 
anticipate  launching  a  surprise  attack  on 
Christmas  Eve.  This  is  traditionally  a  festive 
occasion  on  which  it  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated the  British  Army  Is  not  expecting 
to  engage  In  combat.  Perhaps,  this  situation 
might  be  slightly  altered  If  you  had  received 
a  formal  Invitation  from  the  duly  constituted 
government  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  to 
engage  in  such  conduct.  But  we  find  nothing 
in  the  files  of  the  Continental  Congress's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  indicate 
such  an  Invitation. 

We  understand  you  have  promised  to  leave 
New  Jersey  Immediately  following  the  Tren- 
ton operation.  But  how  can  we  believe  you. 
You  have  4.500  militiamen  who  expect  to  be 
discharged  on  Dec.  31.  What  assurance  do  we 
have  that  >-ou  will  not  keep  them  In  Trenton 
under  some  pretext  of  military  necessity?  How 
can  we  trust  you.  We  relied  on  your  leader- 
ship at  Long  Island,  Throg's  Neck,  Pelham 
and  White  Plains  and  each  time  you  lost. 
Now  you  say  that  this  sneak  attack  on  Tren- 
ton is  not  only  militarily  sound  but  might  be 
the  turning  point  In  the  war. 

Finally,  your  proposed  attack  w\U  only 
harden  the  attitude  of  King  George  III.  Al- 
though we  admit  that  for  10  years  negotia- 
tions with  King  George  have  had  no  success 
beyond  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  con- 
ference table,  still  we  must  persist  In  seeking 
a  political  settlement.  He  may  become  even 
more  intransigent  when  word  of  your  affront 
reaches  London. 

After  all,  we  really  have  no  vital  Interest  to 
protect  m  New  Jersey.  The  Revolution  can  be 
won  without  New  Jersey.  Maybe  you  can  win 
this  war  by  catching  Gen.  CornwalUs  at  York- 
town  in  Virginia.  Although  this  Is  admittedly 
speculation,  under  such  a  circumstance  we 
could  get  along  without  re-taking  New 
Jersey. 

In  summary.  Gen.  Washington,  you  are 
hereby  ordered  to  keep  your  troops  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware  until  the 
Continental  Congress's  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee decides  to  let  you  cross  and.  oh  yes. 
be  sure  to  have  the  Revolution  terminated 
no  later  than  Dec.  31. 1777. 


I  KNOW  THIS  WAR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
letters  I  have  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  perhaps  the  most 
mo\'ing  and  ijersuasive  letter  was  sent 
to  me  by  a  veteran  of  that  war  who 
served  two  tours  of  combat  duty  there. 

He  describes  the  war  as  it  is  being 
fought  there  and  as  it  is  being  fought  in 
our  own  Nation. 

I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  letter  from  a  man  who  knows  that 
war: 

Hon.  Jebome  R.  'Waldh, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DKAR  Mr.  Waldik:  Five  weeks  ago,  I  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  where  I  served  two 
combat  tours — the  first  tour  as  a  i>aratrooper 
with  the  101st  Airborne  Division;  the  second 
as  a  sergeant  with  the  5th  Special  Forces.  I 
was  hospitalized  for  three  months  as  a  result 
of  wounds  Inflicted  by  Viet  Cong  machine 
gunfire  when  my  oompany  was  overrun  and 
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decimated.  I  know  this  war.  I  know  the  mud. 
the  heat  and  the  rain;  I  know  the  Jungle 
nights,  the  dreariness  and  the  tenw.  I  have 
seen  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  the  cities 
and  the  villages — on  foot,  from  trucks  and 
Jeeps;  and  from  helicopters  and  airplanes.  I 
have  talked  with  the  people,  and  have  shared 
meals  with  them  in  their  homes.  I  have  seen 
bodies  stacked  like  lumber,  and  bomb  craters 
big  enough  to  hold  a  house.  I  have  heard 
my  buddies  shriek  with  pain,  and  have  beard 
the  loud  silence  when  the  shrieks  stopped. 
Forgive  me  if  I  seem  melodramatic,  but  I  do 
not  Uke  any  of  this  lightly. 

Although  I  am  of  college  age  and  plan  to 
return  to  the  academic  world  this  Fall,  I  am 
not  a  shouter.  I  have  never  carried  a  placard, 
and  probably  never  will.  I  beUeve  that  a 
representative  democracy  can  and  will  work 
If  enough  concerned  and  honest  citizens 
make  it  do  so.  Consider  this  letter  to  be 
my  placard,  then,  and  read  It  thusly:  Please, 
please,  please  make  every  possible  eflort  to 
end  this  war  immediately ! 

I  will  not  belabor  you  with  the  history  of 
the  Indcchinese  conflict — I  know  that  you 
are  well  versed  in  it.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  advance  one  argument:  Let  us  put  aside 
the  fact  that  North  and  South  Vietnam  have 
for  centuries  been  one  ethnic  and  geographic 
entity.  Let  us  put  aside  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Vietnamese  peasants  (the  bulk  of 
the  population)  either  do  not  care  who  gov- 
erns them,  or  actually  support  the  Viet  Cong 
in  either  an  active  or  a  passive  role.  Let  us 
put  aside  the  fact  that  the  V.C.  guerrUla  and 
the  NVA  soldier  consider  themselves  supreme 
patriots,  being  Vietnamese  first,  and  Com- 
munists second;  and  that  they  see  uj  as  an 
occupying  force  In  their  country.  Let  us  put 
aside  the  fact  that  the  Thleu  regime  is  a 
venal,  self-aggrandizing  charade  which  at 
every  turn  violates  the  principles  for  which 
it  purports  to  stand;  and  let  us  also  put 
aside  the  fact  that  we  cannot  possibly  win  a 
militarv  victory  without  recourse  to  full  mo- 
bilization, the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
onry and  an  unacceptable  level  of  satura- 
tion bombing.  Let  us  Instead  consider  what 
we  have  done  In  S  E.  Asia  from  a  narrowly 
chauvinistic  viewpoint.  Have  we  hurt  our 
own  country  more  by  waging  this  war  than 
if  we  had  not  waged  it?  Even  a  peripheral 
knowledge  of  what  Is  at  this  very  moment 
occurring  on  our  nation's  campuses,  to  our 
economy,  our  world  prestige  and  our  national 
morale  leaves  one  with  no  other  answer  but 
"Yes!".  Will  we  damage  our  country's  in- 
terests still  further  if  we  widen  the  war  or 
continue  with  our  current  plan  of  gradual 
disengagement?  The  answer  again  is  "Yes!". 
Everywhere  I  look  in  my  country  I  see  an- 
gry faces.  Everywhere  I  listen  I  hear  angry 
voices.  Our  government  must  demonstrate 
that  it  is  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  I  see  violence  looming  that  all  of  the 
police  and  National  Guard  units  in  the  na- 
tion will  be  hard  put  to  contain. 

Plesise  consider  what  I  have  said.  If  you 
feel  as  I  do,  you  can  count  on  the  continued 
support  of  myself  and  millions  Uke  me.  If 
you  do  not,  won't  you  reflect  on  why  you 
maintain  the  position  that  you  do? 

Thank   you   for   your   kind   attention    In 
spite  of  everything,  I  have  unending  hopes 
for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  P.  McPherson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARVEY  L. 
CHAPMAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  18,  1970,  the  officials 
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and  citizens  of  Gardena.  Calif.,  are  hon- 
onng  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Chapman  who  is 
retiring  as  city  councilman  after  many 
years  of  service  to  the  city.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  him  for  his 
public  service  and  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  merits  of  Harvey 
Chapman. 

Harvey  was  born  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  and 
came  to  Gardena  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Ann,  ill  December  of  1944  while  he  was 
still  in  the  Army.  He  served  as  a  bom- 
badier-navigator  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
during  World  War  II.  Upon  his  discharge, 
he  began  a  real  estate  business,  located 
at  14595  South  Western  Avenue.  Because 
of  the  success  and  growth  of  the  business, 
quarters  were  moved  in  1957  to  its  pres- 
ent location  at  15420  South  Crenshaw 
Boulevard. 

For  his  outstanding  accomplishments 
in  business,  he  was  presented  with  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  Gardena 
Board  of  Realtors  at  an  annual  Realtor's 
Week  luncheon. 

The  city  of  Gardena  in  May  of  1965, 
honored  Mr.  Chapman  with  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  as  "the  outstanding  citizen  of 
Gardena."  The  scroll  of  commendation 
read,  in  part:  "the  Honorable  Harvey 
Lorn  Chapman  is  known  and  recognized 
as  a  prominent  and  popular  official,  real- 
tor, and  citizen  of  this  community."  The 
presentation  noted  "his  invaluable  do- 
nation of  time,  self,  and  effort  toward 
the  overall  betterment  of  the  city  of 
Gardena." 

In  1954.  Harvey  Chapman  was  elected 
to  a  4-year  term  as  city  councilman,  a 
position  in  which  he  has  served  until 
this  year  when  he  chose  not  to  run. 
These  16  years  of  continuous  service  as 
an  elected  city  official  made  him  the  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Gardena  City  Council 
in  length  of  service.  He  served  as  mayor 
of  the  city  from  April  of  1961  to  April  of 
1962.  Among  the  accomplishments  in 
which  Mr.  Chapman  played  a  major  part 
was  the  acquisition  of  county  land  for 
Freeman  and  Rowley  Parks. 

He  maintains  an  active  concern  in 
many  organizations  such  as  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  tlie  Young  Man's  Institute, 
and  the  Professional  Golfers'  Associa- 
tion. As  an  active  member  of  the  Gar- 
dena Valley  Kiwanis  Club.  Councilman 
Chapman  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
annual  Gardena  Valley  Kiwanis  Open 
Golf  Tournament.  He  is  an  outstanding 
and  well-known  golfer,  having  played 
professional  golf  in  his  State  of  birth, 
Kentucky.  Since  the  tournament's  inau- 
guration in  1954.  the  event  has  brought 
nationwide  recognition  to  Gardena  and 
has  raised  several  thousands  of  dollars 
for  use  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  support  of 
various  civic  projects. 

In  working  diligently  for  the  welfare 
and  betterment  of  the  city  of  Gardena. 
and  because  of  his  interest  in  sports  and 
the  youth  ef  the  area.  Harvey  Chapman 
has  constantly  recognized  and  assisted 
various  local  sports  leagues  and  teams. 

When  the  city  of  Gardena  was  hon- 
ored by  the  International  Nisei  Business- 
men's Convention  in  1957.  Councilman 
Chapman  was  one  of  the  two  officials 
selected  by  the  city  council  to  represent 
the  city  at  the  convention,  which  was 
held  in  Tokyo.  Japan. 
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In  addition  to  his  duties  as  council- 
man. Mr.  Chapman  was  active  in  repre- 
senting the  city  council  and  the  city  of 
Gardena  as  delegate  to  the  Inter-City 
Councilmen's  Committee.  Furthermore, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  annexation  com- 
mittee, and  alternate  delegate  to  the 
West  Basin  Water  Association;  County 
Sanitation  District  No.  5;  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Committee;  and  the  Administrative 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vei-y  few  men  display 
the  unselfish  devotion  and  personal,  pur- 
poseful interest  in  the  development  and 
welfare  of  a  community  such  as  Harvey 
Chapman  has  exhibited  during  his  af- 
filiation with  the  city  of  Gardena.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  and  with 
the  citizens  of  that  great  city  in  honor- 
ing Harvey  L.  Chapman  for  his  excep- 
tional contributions. 


June  8,  1970 


LORTON  INMATES'  ANGUISH 
DEPICTED 


I 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


I  HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    AI.AB.^M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26.  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  much  sorrow  yesterday  that  I 
learned  of  your  decision  to  leave  this  body 
at  tlie  close  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  know  that  this  must  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult decision  for  you  because,  in  the  brief 
time  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve,  I 
know  of  the  deep  love  and  admiration 
that  you  hold  for  this  House  of  Congress 
and  for  those  Members  who  have  served 
under  your  able  leadership.  At  the  same 
time  I  can  well  understand  your  wishes 
to  be  with  Mrs.  McCormack  in  this  time 
of  poor  health,  and  I  shall  accept  your 
decision,  knowing  that  you  have  made 
this  choice  after  extensive  deliberation 
and  through  your  daily  petitions  for  di- 
vine guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  more  eloquent  than 
I  shall  present  in  the  body  of  this  Record. 
in  a  more  eloquent  manner,  the  respect 
which  all  of  us  hold  for  our  beloved 
Speaker.  You  have  indeed  served  our 
great  country  in  a  very  fine  way  and  his- 
tory will  bear  out  your  brilliant  record, 
spanning  across  these  four  decades  in 
service  to  your  country.  There  are  so 
many  highlights  in  your  career  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  of 
them,  but  I  shall  always  remember  your 
admonition  to  those  of  us  who  have  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  providing  an 
adequate  defense  for  America,  and  these 
words  are  indelibly  stamped  on  my  mind, 
"If  I  should  err,  I  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  strength"  and  in  these  troubled 
times  your  coimsel  should  be  heeded  by 
all  future  Congresses. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  wishes  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  when  I  extend 
the  wishes  expressed  in  those  lines  of 
that  great  Irish  poet  who  wrote: 
May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back. 
May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face, 
the    rains    fall    soft    upon    your    fields, 
and  until  we  meet  again — 
May  Ood  hold  you  In  the  palm  of  His  hand. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Star,  there  was  a  news  account 
illustrating  the  continued  poor  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lorton  Correctional  In- 
stitution. 

The  item  discussed  a  visit  by  entertain- 
ers to  Lorton  arranged  by  one  of  the 
prisoners.  These  people  performing  be- 
fore the  inmates  sang  songs  containing 
such  phrases  as  "I  wish  I  knew  how  it 
feels  to  be  free"  and  "Knock  down  these 
walls  and  set  me  free."  In  one  scene, 
they  improvised  a  theme  of  sadism  as 
they  depicted  an  inmate  tortured  by  a 
prison  guard.  In  another,  they  acted  out 
the  fiight  of  a  revolutionary  to  Algeria 
and  sang  songs  of  sti-uggle,  or  trying 
times  and  hope  for  release. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that 
at  a  penal  institution,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  and  to 
keep  them  as  content  as  possible  under 
their  circumstances.  A  drama  group  such 
as  this,  depicting  a  scene  of  sadism  on 
behalf  of  correctional  officers,  can  only 
bring  about  discontent  and  could  trigger 
another  series  of  riots  as  occurred  re- 
cently at  Lorton.  This  is  poor  adminis- 
tration and  still  another  reason  why 
these  correctional  institutions  should  be 
removed  from  the  present  management 
and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  as  provided  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
biU. 

The  entire  article  is  set  forth  below: 

Arena      Stage      Visit:      Lobton      Inmates' 

Anguish  Depicted 

(By  Gus  Constantlne) 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  It  feels  to  be  free." 

As  she  sang  these  words.  Louise  Robinson 
of  Arena's  Stage's  Improvisation  touring 
company  moved  through  a  tangle  of  some 
20  Lorton  Reformatory  inmates  locked  into 
frozen  poses  to  express  their  feelings  about 
life  in  prison. 

The  tension  of  the  "statue"  they  had 
formed  to  portray  this  feeling  showed  In  the 
flexed  muscles,  protruding  veins  and  rigid 
arms  pointing  upward,  forward  or  in  defi- 
ance. Louise  caressed  their  faces,  then 
hugged  them. 

".  .  .  To  be  young,  gifted  and  black."  she 
sang  on.  Even  the  Lorton  guards  turned  awey 
affected  by  the  combination  of  anguish  mixed 
with  tenderness  which  they  were  witnessing. 
It  was  theater  but  no  one  was  acting. 

Arena's  Living  Stage  70.  which  works  in 
the  inner  city  to  stimulate  creativity  through 
theatrical  participation  by  the  audience, 
visited  Lorton  for  two  hours  yesterday. 

"The  idea  is  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
person's  creativity,  to  understand  how  he 
feels.  Bob  Alexander,  director  of  the  Living 
Stage  program  said. 

convict  arranged  visit 
The  visit  was  arranged  by  Lorton  inmate 
Rhozier  (Roach)  Brown,  who  has  set  up  his 
own    drama    group,    which    he    calls    "Inner 
Voices. '  at  the  reformatory. 

Even  before  the  performance  began,  the 
three  actors  and  three  actresses  began  to 
Identify  with  the  frustrations  of  prison  life. 
Someone  had  forgotten  to  notify  the  watch- 
towers   that    they   were   coming.   They   were 
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shuffled  to  three  different  gatM  before  be- 
ing admitted. 

So  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  outside, 
beat  on  guitars,  sticks  and  cowbells  and 
sang,  "Knock  down  these  walls  and  set  me 
free." 

Inside,  the  theater  group's  identification 
with  the  men  It  was  trying  to  Involve  was 
virtually  total.  In  another  context,  the  mate- 
rial improvised  might  have  evolved  into  hu- 
mor, a  lighter  mood  at  least. 

At  Lorton,  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
troupe  was  compassion  for  the  fate  of  the 
Inmates. 

rORTTTRE    BY    GUARD    DEPICTED 

In  one  scene,  they  improvised  a  theme 
of  sadism  as  they  depicted  an  Inmate  tor- 
tured by  a  prison  guard.  In  another  they 
acted  out  the  flight  of  a  revolutionary  to 
Algeria.  They  sang  songs  of  struggle,  of  try- 
ing times,  of  hoped-for  release. 

Living  Stage  puts  a  premium  on  total  par- 
ticipation by  the  audience  and  several  times 
one  guard  on  duty  seemed  unwittingly  to 
be  lending  a  hand  to  tell  prison  life  like  It  is. 

For  example,  one  Irunate  who  had  not 
submitted  his  name  for  permission  to  watch 
the  show  strolled  in  and  was  Immediately 
ushered  out.  At  another  time,  when  some 
inmates  slipped  behind  a  screen,  the  guard 
walked  across  the  "stage,"  actually  the  floor 
of  a  Lorton  school  conference  room,  to  see 
what  they  were  doing. 


ANOTHER  STEP  IN  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  PATRIOTISM  AND  RESPECT 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  Shrine  Club  has  taken 
another  step  in  the  promotion  of  patriot- 
ism and  respect  for  the  American  flag. 
The  Shrine  Club  has  passed  a  resolution 
urging  every  member  to  fly  the  American 
flag  every  day  between  Memorial  Day 
and  Labor  Day,  and  have  asked  all 
Americans  to  join  in  this  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  resolution 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  follows: 

Another  Step  in  the  Promotion  of  Patriot- 
ism AND  Respect  for  the  American  Flag 
Whereas:   We  are  a  nation  governed  by  a 
democratic  Constitution;  and 

Whereas:  Under  said  Constitution  we 
have  the  right  of  free  choice  in  the  election 
of  our  government,  and 

Whereas:  Under  said  Constitution  we 
are  granted  many  freedoms;  such  as,  free- 
dom of  speech,  assemblage,  press,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed,  etc..  and 

Whereas:  Because  of  these  freedoms,  we 
can  freely  express  our  opinions,  whether 
disagreement  or  agreement. 

Therefore:  Be  It  Resolved  That,  to 
demonstrate,  that  regardless  of  our  differ- 
ences, we  remain  one  nation  of  Americans 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
the  actions  of  a  free  people,  we  will  take  the 
following  action : 

1.  To  fly  our  American  Flag  everyday  from 
Decoration  Day  through  Labor  Day. 

2.  That  we  call  on  all  Americans  to  Join 
us  In  this  expression. 

On  May  25.  1970,  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Rapid  City  Shrine  Club  and  Executive 
Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  Nobel  John 
L.  DiSanto,  a  motion  was  made  by  Noble 
Glenn  Best  and  seconded  by  many  Nobles,  to 
pass  a  resolution  to  fly  our  American  Flag 
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each  day  from  Decoration  Day  until  Labor 
Day  as  a  demonstration  of  our  patriotism 
to  our  country  by  all  Shriners  of  the  Rapid 
City  Shrine  Club  of  Rapid  City,  South  Da- 
kota. 

A  second  motion  was  made  by  Nobel  John 
L.  DiSanto  and  seconded  by  Nobel  James 
C.  Qulnn  to  urge  all  Service  Clubs,  other  or- 
ganizations, and  all  citizens  to  participate  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rapid  City 
Shrine  Club. 

George  E.  O'Halloran, 
President,  Rapid  City  Stirine  Club. 
Floyd  L.  Hauser, 

Secretary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  J.  MYERS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmciNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  greatly  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  resignation  of  Robert  J.  Myers, 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. His  letter  of  resignation, 
which  I  am  including  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  along  with  a  brief 
biographical  sketch,  was  accepted  by  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch  on 
May  25. 

Bob  Myers  has  served  with  unpar- 
alleled distinction  throughout  the  35- 
year  history  of  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. His  dedication,  integrity,  and  quiet 
competence  during  this  long  period  are 
greater  testimony  to  the  character  and 
professional  ability  of  this  distinguished 
civil  servant  than  I  can  provide.  His  as- 
sistance to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee during  the  years  in  connection 
with  social  security  legislation  was 
highly  regarded  by  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Bob  began  his  service  with  the  social 
security  program  as  a  staff  assistant  on 
the  original  Committee  of  Economic  Se- 
curity which  recommended  the  social 
security  program  during  the  mid-1930's. 
Since  1947.  he  has  been  Chief  Actuary 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Along  with  these  responsibilities,  he 
has  provided  technical  assistance  to 
many  foreign  coimtries  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  provided  assistance 
to  pension  programs  of  various  church 
organizations.  Recently,  he  expressed  his 
symjMithy  for  the  sacrifice  that  other 
Americans  are  making  in  South  Vietnam 
by  serving  in  that  country  for  a  period 
of  time  to  assist  them  in  developing  a 
social  insurance  system. 

Bob's  professional  distinctions  are 
numerous.  He  is  a  fellow  and  past  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Actuaries,  and  a  member  and  past  vice 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Actuaries.  He  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Security  Actuaries 
of  the  International  Social  Security  As- 
sociation. 

On  the  basis  of  his  broad  experience 
and  careful  study  of  social  security  pro- 
grams. Bob  has  authored  two  books  that 
are  widely  used  by  students  and  scholars 
of  our  social  insurance  system;  "Social 
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Insurance  and  Allied  Government  Pro- 
grams," published  by  Flichard  D.  Irwin. 
Inc..  in  1965,  and  "Medicare,"  published 
by  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  in  1970. 

Bob's  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and 
long  experience  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  He  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing civil  servants  that  Department 
has  ever  had.  In  recognition  of  this,  he 
has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Career  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League.  It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  the  leadership  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  imable  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  this  outstanding  individual. 

The  letter  and  biography  follow : 
Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Wexfasc, 
Social  Securitt  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Ajrril  14, 1970. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Secretary:  It  Is  with  the  utmost 
regret  that  I  am  constrained  to  submit  my 
resignation  as  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  wish  to  serve  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  beUeve  that  I  can  best  serve 
these  causes  by  remaining  in  my  present 
position  until  the  President  signs  the  Social 
Security  bUl  which  will  result  from  the 
pending  Congressional  deliberations.  There- 
fore, I  have  not  set  a  definite  date  for  my 
resignation.  If  you  believe  that  my  continued 
presence  Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Department,  I  wUl  be  glad  to  make  my  resig- 
nation effective  at  any  earlier  date.  I  would 
appreciate  your  informing  me  as  to  your 
views  on  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  resigna- 
tion Is  by  no  means  related  to  my  views 
on  the  pending  Social  Security  legislation. 
In  fact,  the  situation  is  quite  the  opposite. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  an  excellent  one,  including  Its  sound 
financing.  It  Is  certainly  the  most  progressive, 
forward  step  taken  in  the  Social  Security 
field  In  many  years. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  proposal  very 
well  conforms  with,  and  Implements,  the 
moderate  philosophy  of  Social  Security.  It  la 
a  progressive,  forward  step  that  would  pre- 
vent future  over-expansion  of  the  program, 
which  would  destroy  private  efforts  In  the 
economic  security  field  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous consequences  Insofar  as  our  national 
economy  is  concerned. 

I  should  also  add  that  now — as  at  all  pre- 
vious times  during  my  35  years  of  actuarial 
service  with  the  Social  Security  program — 
no  one  has  meule  any  attempt  whatsoever  to 
Influence  or  sway  the  technical  actuarial  cost 
estimates  for  the  existing  program  or  any 
proposed  chtinges  therein. 

The  question  might  jvell  be  raised  as  to 
why  I  believe,  in  all  conscience  and  integrity, 
that  I  must  resign.  I  have  previously  talked 
with  you  about  my  strong  personal  beliefs 
and  have  given  you  much  supporting  factual 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  views — namely, 
that  certain  of  the  top  policy-making  officials 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  (who 
are  holdovers  from  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion) have  strong  beliefs  in  the  desirability — 
even  the  necessity — of  the  public  sector  tak- 
ing over  virtually  all  economic  security  pro- 
visions for  the  entire  jjopulation  and  thtis 
eliminating  private  efforts  in  this  area.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  viewpoint  Is  completely 
alien  to  that  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
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Further,  and  equally  important,  It  Is  my 
deeply-held  conviction,  as  I  have  expressed 
to  TOU  a  number  of  times  In  the  past,  that 
these  officials  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration have  not — and  will  not — faithfully 
and  vigorously  serve  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Rather,  they  will  exert  their  efforts  to 
expand  the  Social  Security  program  as  much 
as  possible  by  aiding  and  supporting  any  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  that  are  of  this 
expansionist  conviction.  Such  anachronistic 
actiu^s  took  place  extensively  during  the 
Eisenlower  Administration — against  Its  po- 
litical views.  Such  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  Nlson  Administration  has  occurred 
In  the  past  year,  and  is  still  occurring,  al- 
though to  a  somewhat  limited  extent  so  far. 
I  have  brought  to  your  attention,  on  several 
occasions,  the  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  excessively  wasteful  by 
spyending  fax  too  much  time  and  money  in 
performing  research,  conducting  program 
planning,  and  coUrctlng  statistics  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  not  only  nonproductive  of  suf- 
ficient worthwhile  results,  but  also  inimical 
to  what  I  understand  to  he  the  philosophy 
and  goals  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Undoubtedly,  there  win  be  those  who  will 
say  that  I  am  taking  this  action  solely  or 
largely  because  I  seek  enhanced  personal  rec- 
ognltjon.  This  Is  not  the  case  Tliprr  is  no 
position  of  any  type  that  I  would  rather 
serve  In  than  my  present  one,  and  I  am  not 
happy  to  have  to  leave  it. 

Evidently,  no  credence  Is  placed  in  what 
I  have  related  to  you  personally  or  In  other 
evidence  that  I  have  furnished  you  on  this 
matter,  which  has  such  an  Important  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  Social  Security  program. 
Therefore.  1  must,  in  good  conscience  and 
personal  integrity,  resign.  It  Is  especially  dis- 
maying to  me  to  have  to  take  this  action, 
because  I  had  hoped  to  serve  the  Nlxou  Ad- 
ministration not  only  with  competence  and 
Integrity — as  I  had  tried  to  serve  all  previous 
Administrations — but  also  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, since  I  strongly  believe  In  Its 
philosophy  and  goals. 

ROBEKT  J.  Myers.  F.S.A., 

Chief  Actuary. 
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BALTIMORE        ARMY        SERGEANT 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM  FIGHTINa 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  William  H.  Shaller,  a  courageous 
young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 

Baltimore  Armt  Sergeant  Killed  in 
Vietnam  Fighting 

Sgt-  WllUam  H.  Shaller.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Carroll,  Jr.,  9924  Harford 
road,  was  killed  recently  in  Vietnam. 

After  non-commlssloned  officer  and  armor 
training  schools.  Sergeant  Shaller  was  as- 
signed to  Vietnam  last  August. 

"He  was  very  proud  to  be  In  the  Army 
and  proud  to  be  a  soldier."  said  Mrs.  Carroll 
of  her  son. 

Sergeant  Shaller  was  killed  May  5  near 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  while  serving  as  a 
vehicle  commander  with  C  Company.  17th 
Armour  Brigade.  6th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) . 

He  Is  survived  by  his  mother  and  step- 
father; a  brother,  Lawrence  E.  Carroll  3d. 
and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Pamela  Landon,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Wledfleld.  Cheryl  Lee  Carroll  and 
Karen  Kaye  Carroll,  all  of  Baltimore. 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 30,  1969,  Congressional  Record 
carried  the  text  of  the  Honorable 
George  Brunn's  remarks  before  the  Con- 
sumer Assembly  69  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  that  same  date.  Judge  Bruim.  of 
the  municipal  court  for  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  had  written  a  strong  attack  on 
specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  model 
State  law  drafted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  of  Uniform 
State  Laws.  A3  Judge  Brunn's  views  were 
worth  reading  and  as  I  feel  that  all  sides 
should  be  heard,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
1970  issue  of  the  Business  Lawyer,  by 
Paul  R.  Moo,  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
bar. 

Text  of  article  by  Paul  R.  Moo  of 
South  Bend,  Ind..  as  it  appeared  in  the 
April  1970  issue  of  the  Business  Lawyer, 
volume  25.  No.  3,  follows: 

Consumerism   and  the   UCCC 
(By  Paul  R.  Moo') 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  Is  of 
vital  interest  to  all  consumers  who  purchase 
goods  and  services  on  credit  or  who  borrow 
money  to  pay  hospital  pnd  medical  expenses 
or  other  bills,  to  repair  or  modernize  their 
homes,  to  educate  their  children  or  for  other 
consumer  purposes.  Particularly  since  World 
War  II  we  have  exi>erienced  a  phenomenal 
expansion  and  growth  in  the  use  of  credit 
by  consumers.  The  most  recent  statistics 
which  I  have  seen  indicate  that  we  have  over 
120  billion  dollars  In  consumer  credit  out- 
standing in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  Concurrently  with  this  expansion  and 
growth  In  the  amount  of  consumer  credit, 
and  certainly  contributing  to  its  growth, 
has  been  a  multiplication  of  the  types  of 
credit  available  to  the  consumer  and  the 
organizations  by  which  It  Is  made  available. 

The  Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  parts  of  which  became  effective  July  1, 
1969,  is  limited  In  Its  consumer  protection 
features  to  requiring  credit  disclosure  In- 
formation and  restricting  the  amount  of  a 
consumer's  earnings  which  can  be  subjected 
to  payment  of  the  consumer's  debts  after 
July  1,  1970  by  court  proceedings.  The  Code 
not  only  contains  all  the  Federal  consumer 
protection  features  but  undertakes  to  con- 
trol, regulate  and  prescribe  the  rules  of  law- 
applicable  to  all  phases  of  all  consumer  cred- 
it transactions.  The  draftsmen  of  the  Code 
have  endeavored  to  take  a  balanced  point  of 
view  recognizing  that  for  the  benefit  of  both 
consumers  and  businessmen  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  Code  and  Its  regulatory  provisions 
must  continue  to  encourage  sellers  and  lend- 
ers to  make  available  adequate  amounts  of 
credit  while  protecting  both  consumers  and 
legitimate  businesses  from  the  predatory 
practices  of  a  few  cheats  and  gougers. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  and  effort  de- 
voted by  the  distinguished  group  of  unpaid. 
State  appointed  Commissioners  who  have 
drafted  the  proposed  Code  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  endorsement  by  recognized  authori- 
ties with  an  admitted  bias  In  favor  of  the 
consumer,  a  small  but  vocal  minority  of  self- 
appointed  consumer  activists  is  Jeopardizing 
the  chances  for  adoption  of  the  Code  In  a 
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•Member  of  the  Indiana  Bar. 


number  of  States.  This  vocal  minority,  which 
contributed  nothing  by  way  of  funds  or 
effort  to  the  drafting  of  the  Code,  and  most 
of  whom  did  not  even  bother  to  appear  at 
any  of  the  public  hearings  or  make  their 
points  of  view  known  during  the  drafting 
process,  are  now  screeching  that  the  Code 
(Which  goes  far  beyond  the  Federal  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968)  Is  not 
fair  to  consumers.  Most,  If  not  all,  of  their 
objections  to  the  language  and  policies  of  the 
Code,  were.  In  fact,  considered  during  the 
drafting  process  and  were  either  knowingly 
rejected  or  are  covered  by  the  Code  as  It 
presently  exists. 

One  of  the  most  unfair  and  Intemperate 
condemnations  of  the  Code  and  Its  sponsors 
has  been  made  by  a  Berkeley.  California,  City 
Judge  in  a  speech  early  In  1969  before  a  con- 
sumer group,  which  speech  was  reprinted  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  Inserted  In  the 
record  of  a  Congressional  hearing  and  the 
substance  of  which  he  has  recently  repeated 
to  the  California  Legislative  Study  Commis- 
sion. While  experience  and  service  as  a  City 
Court  Judge  would  not  seem  to  provide  the 
officeholder  with  Impressive  credentials  as  a 
consumer  credit  expert,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  individual  holds  a  Judicial  office,  albeit 
that  of  City  Judge,  gives  the  attack  a  certain 
aura  of  Independence  and  respectability. 

The  Code  Is  called  unintelligible,  unfair, 
a  means  of  permitting  pernicious  practices, 
a  very  bad  Code,  worse  In  many  respects  than 
many  existing  laws  and  better  than  very 
few.  Such  castigatlon  and  language  does  not 
have  a  verv  Judicial  ring. 

The  drafters  of  the  Code  are  caustically 
referred  to  as  a  finance  Industry  dominated 
Special  Committee  of  the  National  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  Laws.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Of  the  dozen  mem- 
bers and  ex-officio  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Conference  responsible  for 
presenting  the  Code  for  approval  to  the 
entire  body  of  National  Commissioners,  only 
two  members  had  any  significant  finance 
industry  background  or  contacts.  A  numer- 
ical majority  of  the  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  were  Deans  or  Profe.=sors  of  Law. 
One  of  the  nation's  largest  consumer  finance 
companies,  for  reasons  of  Its  own,  actively 
opposed  the  approval  of  the  Code  by  the 
Conference,  its  acceptance  and  endorsement 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  passage  of  the  Code  In 
Utah  and  Is  lobbying  against  the  Code  in  all 
States.  Evidence  of  the  objectivity  and  fair 
balance  of  the  Code  Is  best  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  Code  was  under  con- 
sideration for  endorsement  and  approval  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  or  the  American  Bar 
Association,  those  lobbying  against  Its  ap- 
proval were  certain  national  representatives 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  spokes- 
men for  the  consumer  finance  company  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  a  group  of  OEO-Legal  Aid 
attorneys  In  the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  attack  by  the  Berkeley,  California, 
City  Judge  not  only  impugns  and  castigates 
the  non-partisan,  highly  qualified  State  Com- 
missioners who  devoted  many  hours  and 
weekends  to  the  study  and  drafting  project 
as  a  public  service,  without  compensation 
of  any  kind,  but  also  refiects  discredit  upon 
those  who  have  endorsed  the  Code  and  those 
recognized  consumer  spokesmen  who.  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  do- 
nated their  expertise,  time  and  effort  in  help- 
ing to  shape  and  form  the  Code. 

The  Code  Is  called  one  of  the  most  tech- 
nical and  most  difficult  to  understand  pieces 
of  legislation  that  this  municipal  Judge  has 
ever  seen  Apparently,  he  has  never  had  oc- 
casion to  read  or  try  to  understand  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  CJode  or  other  really  technical 
statutes.  To  substantiate  the  charge  of  un- 
IntelUgiblUty,  reference  Is  made  to  one  of 
the  subsections  of  the  section  of  the  Code 
dealing  with  prepayment  rebates  to  the  cus- 
tomer  when   the   credit   obligation   Is   paid 
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prior  to  maturity.  This  particular  subsection 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  technical  provision 
of  the  Code.  What  Is  not  said,  or  perhaps  not 
understood.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section Is  to  permit  and  encourage  creditors 
to  continue  to  accommodate  consiuners  who 
buy  goods  or  borrow  money  on  any  day  of  the 
week  or  month  but  want  to  schedule  their 
payments  on  the  days  of  the  month  most 
convenient  to  the  consumer  for  paying  his 
bills.  Anyone  who  thinks  about  It  for  a 
moment  would  realize  that  consumers  want 
to  have  their  payrtients  fall  due  on  the  most 
convenient  day  of  the  month  to  them  re- 
gardless of  the  dat^on  which  they  enter  into 
the  consumer  credit  transaction.  Certainly 
the  prepayment  subsection  Is  "technical"  In 
nature  but  proljably  no  more  so  than  §  1808.5 
of  the  California  Unruh  Act  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum service  charge  on  a  consolidated  time 
balance  contract  or  many  other  provisions  of 
existing  statutes. 

Furthermore,  this  critic  falls  to  point  out 
that  when  the  Code  Is  adopted  In  California 
and  In  other  States  at  least  the  lawyer  and 
his  client  wlU  know  what  law  determines 
the  client's  rights  and  duties.  The  lawyer 
will  search  the  Code  for  the  answer  rather 
than  being  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  consumer's  rights.  In  California, 
for  example,  are  governed  by  the  Small  Loan 
Law,  the  Personal  Property  Broker's  Act,  the 
Industrial  Loan  Statute,  the  Unruh  Act,  the 
Rees-Levering  Act,  or  by  some  provision  In 
the  Corporations  Code,  the  Insurance  Code, 
the  Financial  Code,  the  Civil  Code,  or  the 
Penal  Code.  In  describing  "present  law." 
Judge  Brunn  does  not  himself  seem  to  recog- 
nize that  California  has  several  separate  laws 
with  substantlaUy  different  provisions.  Leg- 
islators, lawyers  and  most  Judges  certainly 
recognize,  as  do  laymen,  that  statutes  in  any 
area  of  the  law  are  not  and  cannot  be  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely 
intelligible  and  understood  by  the  average 
layman. 

The  Cede  Is  also  attacked  as  being  unfair 
and  Is  criticized  for  not  achieving  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
the  rights  of  the  credit  Industry.  This  charge 
Is  substantiated  by  reference  to  three  provi- 
sions. First,  says  the  California  City  Judge, 
the  Code  lets  the  seller  collect  attorney's  fees 
up  to  15%  when  he  sues  and  wins  but  gives 
no  such  rights  to  the  consumer  If  he  wins. 
This  Is  not  only  somewhat  less  than  fair,  he 
sa>-s,  but  runs  counter  to  many  existing  con- 
sumer credit  laws. 

At  each  point  In  the  Code  In  which  the 
subject  of  permitted  attorney's  fees  is  con- 
sidered, the  sponsors  of  the  Code  deliberately 
provided  alternative  provisions  for  the  States 
to  select.  The  tradition  and  history  of  many 
States  is  to  permit  the  recovery  of  attorney's 
fees  If  Included  In  the  note  or  contract  but 
a  few  States  have  Just  as  strong  a  tradition 
against  permitting  the  creditor  to  collect  any 
attorney's  fees.  The  sponsors  of  the  Code, 
therefore,  leave  that  choice  to  the  States.  For 
those  States  which  wish  to  continue  their 
policy  of  permitting  the  recovery  of  attor- 
ney's fees,  the  Code  provides  that  the  eon- 
tract  with  the  consumer  may  require  pay- 
ment of  such  fees  only  after  referral  for 
collection  to  an  attorney  not  a  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  creditor  and  then  only  up  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  15%  of  thel  unpaid 
balance  of  the  debt.  Attorney's  fees  can  be 
collected  by  the  creditor  only  when  Included 
In  the  contract  with  the  consumer.  Under 
at  least  two  of  the  several  present  California 
laws,  the  creditor  Is  entitled  to  attorney's 
fees  without  statutory  limit  In  amovmt  even 
though  he  did  not  contract  for  them!  The 
provisions  of  the  Code  on  attorney's  fees 
for  the  debtor  on  the  other  hand  do  not  de- 
pend upon  any  contract  basis.  To  encourage 
private  litigation  to  enforce  the  Code,  It  pro- 
vides for  the  award  of  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  to  the  debtor  in  any  case  In  which  It  Is 
determined   that  the  creditor  has  violated 
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the  Act.  Only  the  Unruh  Act  and  the  Rees- 
Levering  Act  In  California  have  any  com- 
parable provisions.  Even  those  acts  permit 
a  creditor  who  has  violated  the  law  to  avoid 
paying  an  attorney's  fee  to  the  consumer's 
counsel  who  brings  the  action  by  promptly 
depositing  with  the  Court  the  amount  which 
the  consumer  claims  Is  due  to  him. 

The  second  charge  of  unfairness  Is  alleged 
to  exist  In  the  escalator  clauses  and  the  cell- 
ing charges  established  by  the  Code.  The 
theory  of  the  Code  Is  not  to  fix  rates  of 
charge  but  to  depend  upon  iree  competition 
among  creditors  to  establish  the  price  for 
credit  just  as  such  competition  establishes 
the  price  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  can  of 
beans.  The  escalator  clauses  are  designed  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  repeated  legislative 
consideration  of  the  maximum  celling  and 
other  dollar  amounts  In  the  Code  In  a  period 
of  continuous  inflation  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced almost  without  interruption  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11. 

The  celling  rates  and  the  escalation  pro- 
visions are  criticized  on  the  assumption  that 
aU  creditors  will  charge  the  maximum  celling 
rates  In  all  credit  transactions.  The  argu- 
ment runs  that  since  In  the  recent  past  all 
small  loan  lenders  have  charged  the  maxi- 
mum rate  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
under  the  Code.  This  argument  Ignores  com- 
pletely the  change  In  policy  and  philosophy 
represented  by  the  Code's  approach  to  the 
whole  rate  problem.  Where  competition  ex- 
ists today  among  sellers  and  lenders  the  rates 
charged  consumers  for  credit  are  not  at  the 
maximum  permitted  by  law.  This  Is  striking- 
ly true  in  the  financing  of  .sales  of  auto- 
mobiles which  represent  something  In  excess 
of  60%  of  all  installment  consumer  credit 
outstandings. 

That  small  loan  companies  or  personal 
property  broker  lenders  in  California  have 
virtually  all  charged  the  maximum  rate  is 
not  a  result  of  "tradition"  or  a  result  of  such 
lenders  "charging  the  maximum  the  law  al- 
lows" but  Is  the  necessary  result  of  the  legis- 
lative approach  to  fixing  rates  In  that  area 
of  consumer  credit.  The  traditional  approach 
to  fixing  small  loan  rates  has  been,  and  still 
Is.  a  quasi-public  utility  theory  of  licensing 
people  to  engage  as  a  public  privilege  In  ex- 
tending small  amounts  of  cash  credit  to  the 
consumer  and  In  turn  exacting  a  maximum 
rate  structure  to  cover  the  creditor's  costs 
and  a  reasonable  profit,  but  no  more.  The 
rate  fixing  theory  has  been  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  rate  and  to  require  lend- 
ers periodically  to  rettirn  to  the  legislature 
when  their  costs  and  profits  require  a  rate 
adjustment.  The  approach  and  theory  of  the 
Code  Is  completely  contrary  to  that  concept. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Code  provisions  is 
to  permit  and  encourage  competition  among 
all  kinds  of  credit  granting  Institutions  and 
to  permit  credit  to  be  extended  at  any  rate 
selected  by  the  creditor  up  to  a  maximum 
level.  The  available  evidence  In  the  only 
area  of  consumer  credit  In  which  the  law 
today  permits  at  least  limited  competition, 
that  Is,  the  financing  of  automobile  sales, 
tends  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  Code  ap- 
proach. That  lenders  4iave  "traditionally  ' 
charged  the  highest  rate  permitted  by  law 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  future.  If  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Code  we  change  the  whole 
basis  and  philosophy  of  rate  regulation  and 
freedom  of  entry  of  creditors  Into  the  cash 
loan  business. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Judge  that  the 
last  thing  In  the  world  the  consumer  finance 
Industry  (meaning  the  small  loan  lenders) 
want  is  Increased  rate  competition  but  that 
Is  exactly  what  the  Code  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide. I  can  understand  and  appreciate  why 
a  consumer  finance  company,  and  some  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  repre- 
sentatives, would  want  to  oppose  the  Code 
because  of  Its  free  entry  concept  and  the 
Increased  rate  competition  It  will  provide, 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  a  person  who 
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claims  a  bias  In  favor  of  consumers  should 
Join  that  chorus. 

The  final  and  third  charge  of  unfairness  Is 
the  allegation  that  many  existing  laws  pro- 
vide that  If  the  seller  or  flnsmce  institu- 
tion violates  the  law  the  agreement  is  void 
but  the  Code  gives  the  seller  loopholes  it 
his  violation  is  ■unintentional"  or  "the  re- 
sult of  a  bona  fide  error."  The  Code's  lan- 
guage for  excusing  violations  as  "the  result 
of  an  accidental  or  bona  fide  error  in  compu- 
tation" is  almost  verbatim  the  same  as  the 
California  Rees-Levering  Act  and  the  Unruh 
Act  and  other  existing  consumer  laws.  As 
tor  violations,  the  Code  follows  very  closely 
the  penalties  of  existing  statutes.  The  Cali- 
fornia Rees-Levering  Act  goes  as  far  or  fur- 
ther than  most  retail  installment  sales  act 
in  providing  that  a  sales  contract  Is  void 
because  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  but  under 
that  Act  the  contract  is  only  unenforceable 
until  the  violation  is  corrected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Code  provisions 
for  enforcement  of  the  law  are  much  stronger 
than  any  existing  statutes.  The  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  any  creditor  who  Is  engaged 
in  violations  of  the  Act,  whether  willful 
or  not,  and  the  Administrator  may  enjoin 
anyone  from  violating  the  Act  and  if  a  credi- 
tor has  made  excess  charges  in  deliberate 
violation  or  In  reckJess  disregard  of  the 
Code,  even  though  not  willful,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  bring  a  civil  action  to  order  the 
creditor  to  pay  to  the  consumers  with  whom 
he  has  done  business  a  civil  penalty  In  an 
amount  of  all  finance  charges  or  ten  times 
the  amount  of  the  excess  charges,  whichever 
Ls  the  greater.  Under  the  Code,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  expected  to  truly  enforce  the  law 
rather  than  sit  In  his  office  shuffling  i)ap>ers, 
reviewing  small  loan  examination  reports, 
keeping  records  and  annually  renewing 
licenses  and  compiling  statistics. 

Not  only  are  the  Code  remedies  for  viola- 
tions of  specific  provisions  equal  and  In  mo6t 
resi>ects  superior  to  existing  remedies,  but 
no  discussion  of  the  remedial  approaches  of 
the  Code  is  complete  without  referring  to 
the  broad  powers  vested  in  the  Administrator 
under  the  unconsclonabiUty  sections.  He  may 
restrain  creditors,  or  persons  acting  Ln  behalf 
of  creditors,  from  engaging  In  a  course  of 
malting  or  enforcing  unconscionable  agree- 
ments, engaging  in  fraudulent  or  unconscion- 
able conduct  in  inducing  consumers  to  enter 
into  credit  transactions  or  engaging  in  fraud- 
ulent or  unconscionable  conduct  in  the  col- 
lection of  consumer  obligations.  These  powers 
and  rights  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
all  consumers  are  over  and  beyond  any  viola- 
tions of  any  of  the  expressed  provisions  con- 
tained within  the  Code.  The  Code  remedies 
apply  to  all  creditors,  not  Just  a  few.  and  to 
all  consumer  credit  transactions,  not  Just 
small  loans. 

After  making  general  charges  of  unfair- 
ness and  unlntelllglbllity.  the  Judge  pro- 
ceeds to  a  point  by  point  comparison  of  some 
provisions  of  the  Small  Loan  and  the  Per- 
sonal Property  Broker's  Acta  (Indiscrimi- 
nately mixing  two  separate  laws)  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  Code,  and  a  point  by  point 
Indictment  of  the  Code  provisions  in  the  area 
of  Installment  sales.  This  discussion,  of 
cotirse.  ignores  completely  the  breadth  of  the 
Code  and  the  extension  of  regulatory  laws  to 
the  many  forms  and  types  of  consumer  credit 
transactions  which  are  now  compeltely  un- 
regulated and  adopts  an  argumentative  posi- 
tion of  enumerating  present  so-called  con- 
sumer credit  protection  features  which  are 
not  repeated  verbatim  In  the  Code. 

The  comparison  of  the  Code  provisions  on 
loans,  which  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  loan 
credit,  most  of  which  Is  not  now  regulated, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Loan  Law  or 
the  Personal  Property  Broker's  Act  Is,  In  It- 
self, a  basically  unfair  comparison.  Nation- 
ally, less  than  8  percent  of  consumer  credit 
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outstanding  Is  held  by  consumer  finance 
companies.  The  challenge  of  comparison  can, 
however,  be  accepted  without  qualification 
and  the  charges  answered  simply  and  fiuc- 
cinctly,  seriatim: 

Charge:  Under  present  law,  licenses  of 
small  loan  companies  in  California  can  be 
suspended  or  revoked  for  any  violation  of  the 
Act  while  under  the  Code  licenses  can  be 
wlthdraw^n  only  for  repeated  and  willful 
violations. 

Answer:  Licensing  under  the  Code  is  not 
a  significant  regulatory  device.  The  adminis- 
trator's authority  to  issue  cease  and  desist 
orders,  maintain  injunctive  proceedings,  or 
obtain  refund  orders  on  behalf  of  all  con- 
sumers are  much  more  effective  and  power- 
ful weapons  than  a  license  suspension  or 
revocation.  How  many  small  loan  or  personal 
property  broker  licenses  has  the  California 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  ever  revoked? 

Charge;  Present  California  law  prevents 
the  taking  of  real  estate  as  security,  the  Code 
allows  it  for  loans  over  $1,000. 

Answer:  To  be  valid  under  the  Personal 
Property  Broker's  Act,  a  loan  must  be  secured 
by  personal  property.  Why  should  not  a  con- 
sumer who  has  an  equity  In  real  estate  be 
allowed  to  use  that  equity  as  collateral  for  a 
loan?  The  Code,  like  the  Federal  Act,  requires 
special  protective  notices  on  a  real  estate 
loan  and  gives  the  consumer  an  absolute 
right  of  rescission.  With  that  protection  the 
consumer  should  have  the  right  to  use  any 
real  estate  he  may  own  as  security  for  a  loan; 
Iiarticularly  so  when  the  pledge  of  that  In- 
terest In  land  may  well  result  In  getting  a 
lower  rate  of  loan  finance  charge. 

Charge:  Present  law  forbids  charges  In 
addition  to  Interest  other  than  official  fees 
and  insurance.  The  Code  permits  delinquency 
charges,  deferral  charges  and  a  vaguely 
worded  loophole  allows  additional  charges  for 
other  benefits  conferred  upon  the  debtor. 

Answer:  The  California  Personal  Property 
Broker's  Act  (as  do  all  other  precomputatlon 
laws)  permits  both  default  and  deferment 
charges  and  the  Code  provides,  as  does  the 
present  law,  for  Interest,  official  fees,  and 
limited  charges  for  Insurance.  The  charges 
for  other  benefits  described  as  the  "loophole  " 
can  be  made  only  pursuant  to  an  authorizing 
ruling  by  the  Administrator.  The  purpose  and 
Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  provide  for 
flexibility  for  future  developments  In  con- 
sumer credit  marketing  and  It  Is  not  nor  was 
it  designed  to  be  a  "loophole."  The  definition 
of  charges  In  the  Code  closes  several  existing 
loopholes  Including  the  use  of  points  In  real 
estate  loans. 

Charge  :  Present  law  forbids  the  small  loan 
company  from  conducting  other  businesses 
on  the  premises  on  which  loans  are  made;  the 
Code  allows  it. 

Answer:  Consistent  with  the  attempt  to 
increase  competition  among  creditors  and 
thus  to  benefit  the  consumer  in  keeping 
the  price  of  credit  as  low  as  possible,  the 
Code  permits  the  making  of  higher  rate  loans 
In  conjunction  with  any  business  (subject  to 
licensing  and  supervision  of  the  lender) ,  un- 
less the  lender  carries  on  the  other  business 
for  the  purpose  of  evasion  or  violation  of 
the  Act.  With  the  broad  powers  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, no  Pandora's  box  is  opened  here. 

Charge:  Under  present  law  the  borrower 
cannot  be  required  to  purchase  anything  m 
connection  with  the  loan.  The  Code  con- 
tains no  such  provision. 

Answer:  The  practice  of  selling  a  Jackknlfe 
at  a  highly  Inflated  price  to  get  a  loan  of 
money  within  the  maximum  legal  rate  of 
Interest  went  out  of  style  and  was  penetrated 
and  prohibited  by  Court  decisions  even  prior 
to  World  War  I.  Clearly  any  such  conduct 
would  be  fraudulent  and  unconscionable. 

Charge:  The  present  law  provides  for  bond- 
ing the  creditor:  the  Code  does  not. 

Answer:  Bonding  a  small  loan  lender  Is  a 
hangover  from  the  quasl-pubUc  utility  ap- 
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proach  to  permitting  a  special  class  of  people 
to  make  small  loans  of  money  at  high  rates 
of  interest.  A  small  loan  lender  does  not  hold 
any  property  or  assets  of  the  consumer  re- 
quiring protection  by  a  t>ond  of  the  lender. 
Why  should  consumers  have  to  indirectly 
pay  useless  bond  premiums  to  Insurance 
companies? 

Charge:  Present  law  provides  for  interest 
rates  where  property  securing  the  loan  Is  in- 
sured in  favor  of  the  lender. 

Answer  :  The  peculiar  California  provisions 
which  at  one  time  required  a  lower  rate 
where  property  insurance  in  connection  with 
a  credit  transaction  contained  a  loss  payable 
clause  for  the  benefit  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty broker  was  an  Illogical  result  of  a  legis- 
lative rate  Increase  compromise.  That  legis- 
lative horse  trade  was  repealed  in  California 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

Charge:  Unlike  present  law,  the  Code  doea 
not  prohibit  loan  companies  from  transact- 
ing business  under  a  different  name. 

Answer:  The  Code  requires  not  only  loan 
companies  but  all  creditors  to  file  a  notifica- 
tion with  the  Administrator  specifying  the 
name  or  names  In  which  business  is  trans- 
acted. 

Charge:  Unlike  present  law.  the  Code  does 
not  prohibit  the  loan  company  from  adver- 
tising that  It  is  supervised  by  the  State. 

Answer:  Tlie  Code  provides  for  the  regu- 
lation and  supervision  of  all  creditors, 
whether  lenders  or  sellers,  and  eliminates 
much  of  the  special  treatment  of  loan  com- 
panies under  present  law.  When  the  Code 
becomes  effective  there  would  be  no  com- 
petitive advantage,  vls-i-vls  all  other  credi- 
tors, to  advertise  that  a  particular  loan  com- 
pany was  supervised  by  the  State. 

Charge:  Unlike  present  law,  there  is  no 
requirement  to  give  the  borrower  a  receipt 
for  each  payment. 

Answer:  Consumers  of  all  economic  strata, 
today,  pay  their  obligations  by  checks,  bank 
money  orders,  or  similar  Instruments  and 
the  requirement  for  issuing  a  separate  re- 
ceipt for  each  payment  Is  an  unnecessary 
economic  waste.  Forty  years  ago  when  the 
small  loan  laws  were  being  enacted,  the  use 
of  checks  was  not  very  common  emd  there 
was  a  need  for  such  a  provision. 

Charge:  Unlike  present  law.  there  Is  no 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  Incomplete 
instruments. 

Answer:  This  Is  the  so-called  "blank  con- 
tract" argument.  The  absence  of  this  prohi- 
bition Is  supposed  to  permit  lenders  and 
sellers  to  fill  In  a  blank  contract  form  with 
figures  different  from  those  agreed  upon 
with  the  consumer.  Under  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  Code,  the  consumer  must  be 
given,  in  writing,  at  or  before  the  time  credit 
Is  extended  all  of  the  financial  details  of 
the  transaction,  Including  the  annual  p>er- 
centage  rate  of  charge.  This  Is  a  much  more 
meaningful  and  effective  method  of  handling 
the  old  blank  contract  problem.  Further- 
more, any  creditor  using  blank  contracts  to 
hoodwink  the  consumer  would  be  open  to 
the  full  panoply  of  weapons  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Administrator. 

Having  thoroughly  castigated  the  lo«ui  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  as  compared  with  "pres- 
ent law."  Judge  Brunn  then  turns  his  at- 
tention and  his  attack  to  the  field  of  credit 
sales.  Here  he  grudgingly  concedes  that  the 
proposed  Code  has  a  few  good  things  to 
offer,  specifically  In  outlawing  wage  assign- 
ments, prohibiting  confessions  of  Judgment, 
and  waivers  of  rights,  outlawing  the  sleazy 
practice  of  referral  selling,  and  giving  the 
consumer  a  cancellation  provision  on  door 
to  door  sales.  In  his  words,  "So  far  so  good 
but  overall  the  (Code's  provisions  on  credit 
sales  do  not  even  come  close  to  striking  a 
reasonably  fair  balance  between  the  rights  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  This  blast  is  substantiated 
by  another  list  of  specifics. 

Charge:  The  Code  permits  the  pernlcloxM 
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practice  of  having  the  customer  sign  a  blank 
or  Imperfectly  filled  In  sales  contract. 

Answer:  This  condemnation  has  been  an- 
swered above. 

Charge:  The  Code  permits  the  seller  who 
Installs  anything  In  the  home  to  take  real 
estate  as  security. 

Answer:  The  Code  permits  the  seller  to 
take  a  security  interest  In  land  only  If  the 
debt  Is  $1000  or  more,  provides  a  special 
right  of  recislon  without  tmy  cost  whatso- 
ever If  the  consumer  changes  his  mind  about 
giving  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  and  If  the 
sale  was  made  by  a  door-to-door  solicitor  the 
cancellation  rights  for  such  transactions  are 
also  a\-allable  to  the  consumer.  Where  the 
consumer  has  an  equity  In  real  estate  he 
wishes  to  use  to  secure  credit,  and  In  view  of 
the  surrounding  protections  provided  by  the 
Code,  there  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  con- 
sumer should  not  be  able  to  use  his  own 
collateral  for  his  own  benefit.  Charges  by  the 
City  Judge  of  this  character  do  not  seem  to 
be  favorable  to  the  consumer  at  all. 

Charge:  The  Code  does  not  prevent  the 
everyday  practice  of  side  note  financing. 

Answer:  The  Code  prohibits  both  sellers 
and  lenders  from  using  multiple  agreements 
to  obtain  a  higher  finance  charge  or  to  avoid 
disclosure  and  this  argument  again  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
Code  against  unconscionable  agreements  or 
fraudulent  or  unconscionable  conduct. 

One  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of  such  con- 
sumer credit  statutes  as  presently  exist  Is 
the  effort  by  the  Legislatures  to  list  and  de- 
fine every  possible  bad  practice.  Industry 
representatives  vigorously  opposed  the  un- 
conscionable agreements  and  conduc*  sec- 
tion of  the  Code  and  some  of  them  still  do. 
A  specific  list  of  prohibited  conduct  In  a 
statute  enables  the  unscrupulous  to  avoid 
the  specified  harmful  practices  and  "stay 
within  the  letter  of  the  law."  The  Code  ap- 
proaches this  p>roblem  area  by  specifically 
listing  as  prohibitions  certain  conduct  but 
then  gives  to  the  Administrator  broad  au- 
thority and  discretion  to  provide  meaning- 
ful consumer  protection. 

Charge:  The  Code  permits  the  deceptive 
practice  of  balloon  payments. 

Answer:  The  Code  requires  any  creditor 
using  balloon  payments  to  extend  the  time 
and  terms  of  payments  on  a  basis  "no  less 
favorable"  to  the  consumer  than  the  original 
transaction.  Many  consimiers,  particularly 
white  collar  workers  who  receive  lump  sum 
bonuses  and  farmers  who  periodically  sell 
crops,  prefer  to  use  a  balloon  payment  plan 
to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  credit  to  them. 
The  Code  eliminates  the  evil  of  balloon  pay- 
ments "without  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water." 

Charge:  In  one  of  Its  alternatives,  the 
Code  allows  the  evil  practice  of  taking  away 
the  buyer's  rights  by  the  simple  device  of 
the  seller  assigning  the  sales  contract  to  a 
finance  company. 

Answer:  Unquestionably,  the  proper  legal 
approach  to  the  problem  of  retaining  or  cut- 
ting off  the  buyer's  rights  against  a  financial 
organization  which  buys  a  contract  from  a 
seller  was  one  of  the  most  controversial 
problems  covered  In  preparing  the  Code.  The 
simplest  answer,  and  the  one  contended  for 
by  Judge  Brunn,  Is  to  provide  that  no  trans- 
fer or  negotiation  by  the  seller  of  the  sales 
contract  with  the  buyer  can  cut  off  or  defeat 
the  buyer's  defenses  or  claims  against  the 
seller.  The  philosophic  and  social  Justifica- 
tions for  this  approach  have  been  developed 
and  set  forth  in  a  well  written  law  review 
article  by  Professor  Warren,  the  principal 
Reporter-Draftsman  of  the  Code,  and  his  Co- 
Reporter. 

The  difficulty  In  accepting  this  position  Is 
the  Impact  and  effect  on  the  small  business- 
man, who  is  a  largely  forgotten  individual 
In  our  society.  The  large,  well-financed  In- 
dependent dealer  or  chain  store  can  and  does 
retain  Its  own  contracts  or  merely  transfers 
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them  to  an  affiliated  organization.  But,  what 
of  the  small  Independent  seller  who  must 
find  some  financial  Institution  willing  to 
use  Its  funds  to  finance  the  dealer's  credit 
sales?  California  In  Its  Unruh  Act,  has  re- 
cently taken  the  approach  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  buyer  at  all  costs.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly a  p>ermlsslble  choice  of  alternatives. 
But,  It  must  be  recognized  that  It  does  re- 
strict or  Impede  the  availability  of  funds  to 
small  businessmen  to  finance  their  credit 
sales.  The  Code  adopts  that  position  as  Alter- 
native A. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  problem  of  the 
small  businessman  and  recognizing  that 
many  states  have  not  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  buyer  should  be  protected  at 
all  times  and  at  all  costs,  the  draftsmen  of 
the  Code  provide  a  second  alternative  for  se- 
lection by  the  various  states'  legislatures. 
The  second  alternative  attempts  to  give  the 
consumer  as  much  protection  as  possible 
without  completely  disrupting  the  avail- 
ability of  financing  accommodations  to  all 
sellers. 

Under  Alternative  B,  a  buyer's  defenses 
can  be  cut  off  if  the  seller  transfers  his 
buyer's  obligations  to  a  financial  Institution 
(a)  not  related  to  the  seller,  (b)  who  ac- 
quires the  contract  In  good  faith  and  for 
value,  and  (c)  who  gives  the  buyer  a  con- 
spicuous notice  that  he  must  notify  the 
assignee  of  the  contract  of  any  claims  or 
defenses  the  buyer  then  has  against  the 
seller.  A  transfer  Is  not  made  in  good  faith 
If  the  financial  Institution  knows  that  the 
seller  has  had  substantial  complaints  from 
other  buyers  which  he  did  not  remedy,  or 
from  Its  course  of  dealing  with  the  seller  has 
notice  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  seller.  Only  If  all  of  these  tests 
are  satisfied  does  the  financial  Institution 
take  the  contract  free  of  the  buyer's  de- 
fenses. 

Alternatives  B  Is  a  middle  course  which 
endeavors  both  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
to  preserve  the  marketability  of  contracts 
for  the  smaller  and  generally  undercapital- 
ized businessman  who  must  have  available 
a  method  of  making  sales  on  credit  to  com- 
pete with  the  giant  ret&llers.  The  Code 
leaves  the  choice  of  which  policy  a  particular 
state  follows  to  the  legislature  of  each  state. 

Charge.  The  Code  allows  deficiency  Judg- 
ments In  all  sales  over  $1000. 

Answer.  A  more  accurate  statement  Is 
that  the  Code  prohibits  deficiency  Judg- 
ments where  the  original  cash  price  of  the 
goods  was  $17,000  or  less.  The  laws  of  most 
states,  including  California,  do  not  now  con- 
tain any  such  prohibition  or  restriction. 
Some  people  who  presume  to  speak  for  all 
constuners  want  the  Code  to  prohibit  aU 
deficiency  claims.  Judge  Brunn,  among  oth- 
ers, argues  that  sellers  do  not  get  a  fair  price 
for  repossessed  goods  and  that  they  load  the 
deficiency  with  excess  charges.  If  that  Is 
true,  then  the  fault  lies  with  the  Courts  and 
the  lawyers  for  the  consumer  who  are  not 
enforcing  the  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  consumers  which  already  exist  in  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code. 

The  draftsmen  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Code  recognized  the  evils  In  permitting  de- 
ficiency Judgments  to  credit  Jewelers,  credit 
clothiers,  and  sellers  of  household  goods 
who  have  traditionally  used  the  threat  of  a 
deficiency  Judgment  as  a  collection  weapon, 
never  intending  to  repossess  goods  which 
have  little  or  no  resale  value.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Code  takes  the  position  that  the 
buyer  of  a  new  or  used  car  or  any  other 
product  with  a  cash  price  of  more  than 
$1000  should  pay  his  own  obligation  and 
not  expect  other  consumers  to  bear  the  costs 
of  his  default  In  paying  for  goods  purchased 
on  an  Installment  plan.  Why  shouldn't  the 
buyer  of  a  Cadillac  or  a  Chevrolet,  new  or 
vised,  be  required  to  pay  off  his  own  obliga- 
tion. If  he  can?  If  John  Smith  wants  to 
buy  a  $3000  automobile  and  after  a  year  or 
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two  stops  making  his  pajrments  and  turns 
the  car  back  to  the  dealer  or  finance  com- 
pany, why  shouldn't  he  be  expected  to  pay 
the  difference  between  what  the  car  Is  then 
worth  on  the  market  and  the  price  he  ori- 
ginally agreed  to  pay?  Unless  John  Smith 
pays  his  obligation,  then  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  dealer  or  the  bank  or  the  finance 
company  must  necessarily  be  made  up  by  me 
and  all  other  consumers  who  buy  on  the 
Installment  plan  and  pay  off  our  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Code  prohibits  the  use  of  deficiency 
Judgments  where  they  have  been  abused  but 
protects  all  consumers  by  continuing  to  ex- 
pect John  Smith  to  pay  his  own  debts  and 
not  ask  all  other  consumers  to  share  the 
burden  of  his  debts. 

Charge.  The  Code  contains  no  meaningful 
protection  In  the  hugely  profitable  area  of 
selling  the  consumer  all  kinds  of  Insurance 
along  with  what  he  buys  or  borrows. 

Answer.  The  Code  contains  the  same  pro- 
visions as  the  Federal  Act  In  permitting  sep- 
arate charges  for  insurance  only  where  the 
consumer  Is  given  a  written  notice  of  his 
privilege  to  buy  Insurance  from  any  other 
source  or  person,  and  In  the  case  of  credit 
Insurance,  an  additional  written  notice  that 
the  consumer  need  not  buy  the  Insurance 
as  a  condition  to  the  loan  or  credit  sale. 
Going  beyond  the  Federal  Act,  the  Code, 
unlike  present  law,  permits  the  creditor  to 
sell  property  Insurance  only  where  the 
amount  of  the  loan  or  sale  Is  $300  or  more 
and  the  value  of  the  property  Is  $300  or 
more.  These  amounts  like  all  others  In  the 
Code  are  subject  to  the  escalation  provi- 
sions. 

Furthermore,  the  Code  restricts  the  credi- 
tor from  offering  insvu-ance  at  a  separate 
charge  unless  the  Insurance  covers  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  loss  or  damage  to  property  re- 
lated to  the  credit  transaction;  the  amounts, 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  insurance  are 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  character  and 
value  of  the  property  Insured;  and  the 
terms  of  the  Insurance  are  reasonable  In 
relationship  to  the  terms  of  the  credit.  In 
the  case  of  credit  Insurance,  the  Insurance 
may  be  written  only  for  the  term  of  the 
debt  and  the  amount  of  the  insurance  must 
decline  with  the  amount  of  the  obligation, 
thus  prohibiting  the  use  of  level  term  credit 
insurance  coverages. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  for  Insurance,  both 
for  property  or  credit  insurance,  are  left  to 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  In- 
surance Commissioner  or  Department. 

Some  people  who  presume  to  speak  for  all 
constimers,  Including  Judge  Brunn.  would 
outlaw  credit  Insurance  completely  or  at  least 
would  not  permit  any  separate  charge  there- 
for. Whether  or  to  what  extent  there  have 
been  abuses  In  the  credit  Insurance  area  is 
a  topic  of  lively  current  debate.  Moet  con- 
sumers appear  to  want  Its  protection.  An  Im- 
partial study  currently  being  completed  la 
expected  to  provide  some  light  and  some  hard 
Information  on  this  highly  emotional  subject 
The  Code  generally  follows  present  law  In 
Its  Insurance  provisions  with  some  additional 
restrictions  noted  above. 

charge:  The  Code  does  not  cover  pawn- 
brokers. 

answer:  It  does  not  and  the  choice  to  ex- 
clude pawnbrokers  from  coverage  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  (Dode  was  deliberate  and  Inten- 
tional. Regulation  of  pawnbrokers  today  is 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  a  police  prob- 
lem and  the  present  operations  of  pawnbrok- 
ers Bjre  only  remotely  connected  to  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  business  of  consumer  credit. 

charge:  As  to  disclosure  of  Interest  rates, 
the  Code  alows  dealers  and  finance  com- 
p>anles  to  follow  either  the  Code  or  the  Fed- 
eral Truth-In-Lending  Law. 

answer:  Since  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
are  not  only  similar  but  substantially  Identl- 
Ical  to  the  Federal  Act,  there  wouid  not  seem 
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to  be  any  room  for  consumer  compaints  In 
this  respect.  Judge  Brunn  seems  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  rather  than  filty  state  officials 
can  and  will  more  effectively  enforce  dis- 
closure laws  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  retailers,  loan  companies  and  sales  finance 
companies  who  are  doing  business  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  also  asserts  that: 
"Many  state  regulatory  agencies  are  notori- 
ously dominated  by  the  industries  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate."  No  comment  on  that 
kind  of  a  charge  is  necessary. 

The  position  of  the  Code  and  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  matter  of  Federal  vs.  State 
regulation  of  disclosure  requirements  has 
apparently  been  deliberately  distorted  and 
then  castigated. 

As  State  officials,  the  Commissioners  are 
naturally  biased  in  favor  of  State  vs.  Federal 
action  wherever  the  problem  can  be  han- 
dled satisfactorily  at  the  State  level.  The 
Code  and  the  position  of  the  Commissioners 
is  in  no  way  an  effort  or  an  attempt  to  avoid 
or  evade  the  Federal  Act.  Not  only  are  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  substantially  identi- 
cal In  the  disclosure  area  but  the  Commis- 
sioners have  drafted  State  regulations  for 
use  under  the  Code  which  are  substantially 
Identical  to  Regulation  "Z." 

The  position  and  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Code  Is  that  better  and 
more  effective  law  enforcement  can  be  ex- 
pected and  generated  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Code,  ■vtho  Is  a  state  official,  than  by  a 
handful  of  Federal  employees.  Any  law  Is 
only  as  good  as  the  enforcement  It  Is  given. 
Fifty  State  Administrators  adequately 
financed  by  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  all  cred- 
itors under  the  Code  should  certainly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  a  better  Job  of  enforcement 
than  a  division  of  a  Federal  Agency  which  It- 
self has  been  severely  criticized  by  the  press, 
the  public  and  recently  by  a  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association  as  being 
Inept  and  inefficient.  If  Judge  Brunn  and 
other  consumer  spwDkesmen  are  genuinely  In- 
terested in  disclosure  law  enforcement,  they 
should  support  and  applaud  the  enactment 
of  the  Code  and  not  continue  to  raise  specious 
objections  thereto. 

To  sum  up.  The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code  can  be  a  significant  advance  for  con- 
sumers and  for  legitimate  business  In  revis- 
ing the  state  of  the  law  regulating  and  con- 
trolling consumer  credit  and  the  relation- 
ships between  lender  and  borrower,  and  sel- 
ler and  credit  buyer.  This  Code  provides  for 
the  first  time  a  unified,  harmonized,  and  In- 
tegrated approach  to  the  legislative  regula- 
tion of  the  consumer  credit  field.  Lawyers 
representing  either  consumers  or  creditors 
should  be  able  under  the  Code  to  quickly 
and  effectively  advise  their  clients  on  legal 
problems  arising  In  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions. The  Code  proposes  to  substitute  one 
coherent  law,  well  balanced  between  the 
rights  and  even  desires  of  consumers  and  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  creditors,  for  the  host 
of  separate  statutes  which  presently  exist  in 
the  consumer  credit  field.  It  significantly 
broadens  the  scope  and  the  area  of  credit  reg- 
ulation. Hopefully,  It  Is  flexible  enough  to 
remain  the  basic  law  for  governing  credit 
relations  between  consumers  and  their  sel- 
lers or  lenders  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LXDNG? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  is  my  son?'  A  wife  asks  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  geno- 
cide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DUNHAM  MILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  dec- 
ades following  the  discovery  of  America 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  nobility  to 
award  their  lords  with  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  New  World.  In  fact,  the  whole 
State  of  New  Jersey  consisted  originally 
of  two  such  grants. 

The  lords,  in  turn,  gave  smaller  grants 
to  induce  settlers  to  take  up  residence 
in  the  area.  One  such  recipient  was 
Jonathan  Dunham  of  Woodbridge,  who 
300  years  ago  today  came  to  New  Jersey 
and  contracted  to  build  the  first  flour 
mill  in  our  area.  Mr,  Dunham  proved  to 
be  a  leader  not  only  in  business,  but  in 
community  activities  as  well.  He  was 
often  called  upon  to  represent  Wood- 
bridge  in  legal  and  political  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  commemorate  this  armiversary 
of  the  early  development  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  some  remarks 
regarding  Jonathan  Dunham  prepared 
by  his  direct  descendant,  Mr.  Lester  R. 
Dunham  of  Clifton,  N.J. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Jonathan  Dunham  or  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
(By  Lester  R.  Dunham) 

In  1665  New  Jersey  gave  grants  of  land  be- 
tween Rahway  and  Rarltan  Rivers  to  many 
of  the  settlers  In  Eastern  New  England  as  an 
Inducement  for  them  to  settle  their  colony. 
Among  those  who  took  advantage  of  the 
offer  were  the  Dunhams. 

JonathEin  Dunham  received  a  grant  of  213 
acres  of  land  In  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey  as  a 
bonus  for  conducting  a  flour  mill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  This  mill  was  buUt 
by  him  In  1670,  on  the  creek  near  the  first 
bridge  after  passing  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  was  the  first  grist  mill  ever  erected  In  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  town  agreed  to  give 
Jonathan  30  pounds  for  the  Improvement 
and  all  of  the  sod  out  of  the  meadow  he 
might  need  for  damlng.  His  toll  was  to  be 
one-sixteenth  and  tradition  gives  him  credit 
for  turning  out  the  most  beautiful  meal.  We 
are  assured  that  his  toll  was  so  light  that 
a  man  who  brought  a  bag  of  grain  to  him 
took  back  two  bags  of  flour.  This  old  mill 
stood  for  many  years  grinding  for  the  com- 
fort of  several  generations. 

When  Jonathan  Dunham's  bouse  was 
built.  It  was  the  fine  house  par  excellence  In 
Woodbridge.  The  house  was  constructed  of 
brick,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Hol- 
land by  vessels  sailing  hither  and  used  as 
ballast  on  the  voyage.  The  home  stlU  stands 
and  Is  the  Rectory  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Rahway  Avenue,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
One  of  the  grinding  stones  from  the  mill  is  In 
evidence  today,  having  been  placed  Just  off 
the  circular  driveway  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Rectory. 

He  was  one  of  the   men  of  great  energy 


In  Woodbridge.  When  he  determined  upon 
an  enterprise,  he  passed  it  forward  to  suc- 
cess with  Indomitable  perseverence.  So  many 
of  his  relatives  lived  north  of  the  Kirk  Green, 
that  the  neighborhood  was  known  as 
Dunham  town. 

On  May  18,  1670  he  was  a  member  of  a 
Jury  sitting  at  EUzabethtown,  and  in  1671  he 
officiated  as  foreman  of  another  Jury.  He  be- 
came an  Influential  citizen  possessing  suffi- 
cient acquired  property  holdings  to  entitle 
him  to  honorable  political  distinction.  In 
1671  he  was  also  appointed  overseer  of  the 
highways.  The  following  year  and  In  1675  he 
officiated  as  Clerk  of  the  Township  Court. 
His  acquaintance  with  persons  and  property 
In  Woodbridge  secured  him  the  responsible 
position  In  1674  and  again  In  1694  as  Assessor 
or  Rate  Maker.  In  July,  1674  Jonathan  Dun- 
ham was  appointed  one  of  the  attorneys  to 
defend  the  Interest  of  his  town  of  Wood- 
bridge  In  settling  a  controversy  between 
Woodbridge  and  Plscataway  over  a  disputed 
claim  for  some  upland  and  meadow. 

During  1686  and  later  he  was  one  of  five 
prominent  citizens  empowered  by  the  people 
to  prevent  encroachment  and  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  the  corporation,  with  full  au- 
thority to  prosecute  and  punish  any  such 
offenders.  Mr.  Dunham  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  persons  delegated  to  superintend 
laylng-out  and  appropriating  the  second  di- 
vision of  land  of  the  Woodbridge  freeholders. 
In  1701  he  was  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  Intelligent  citizens  chosen  to 
procure  the  settlement  of  a  suitable  town 
minister.  In  1701  he  was  also  chosen  Deputy 
to  the  General  Assembly,  representing  the 
Woodbridge  district. 

Not  only  on  church  matters  was  Jonathan 
Dunham  prominently  identified,  but  the 
property  owners  entrusted  him,  with  other 
associates,  to  attend  to  important  provisions 
of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  educational 
purposes. 

Jonathan  Dunham  died  about  1703  and 
is  burled  In  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
Cemetery. 

(Note. — Source  of  data:  "Woodbridge  and 
Vicinity"  by  Joseph  W.  Dally;  "First  Settlers 
of  Ye  Plantations  of  Plscataway  and  Wood- 
bridge  Olde  East  New  Jersey,  1664-1714"  by 
Orra  Eugene  Monnette;  "Town  Records  of 
Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.") 


ORIGINAL    ESSAYS    OF    YOUNG -^ 
AMERICANS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring 
I  conducted  an  essay  contest  among  high 
school  seniors  of  Tarrant  County.  Read- 
ing these  original  essays  of  young  Amer- 
icans graduating  from  high  school  this 
year  in  my  district  has  given  me  gi-eat 
encouragement  for  the  future,  and  I  am 
submitting  herewith  the  14  essays  se- 
lected by  the  judges  as  best  among  all 
those  written  in  Tarrant  County  high 
schools. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  anyone  read- 
ing these  essays  will  gain  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  ways  in  which  many 
of  our  thoughtful  young  Americans  are 
feeling  and  thinking  about  public  issues. 
Moreover,  I  believe  a  careful  reading  of 
what  these  outstanding  young  people 
have  to  say  will  inspire  many  to  quit 
worrying  so  frantically  about  the  stu- 
dent generation  and  its  attitudes.  There 
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has  been  so  much  publicity  attendant  to 
the  frenetic  and  sometimes  downright 
psychotic  behavior  of  a  small  percentage 
of  American  youth  that  we  tend  some- 
times to  forget  that  the  great  majority 
are  basically  stable,  well  motivated,  and 
firmly  committed  to  those  principles 
which  have  given  this  country  birth  and 
growth  and  progress. 

The  14  essays  submitted  here  were 
chosen  by  a  panel  of  three  judges.  The 
judges  were  Dr.  E.  C.  Barksdale,  chair- 
man of  the  history  department  for  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  Miss 
Mary  Crutcher,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  and  Eden  Van 
Zandt,  youth  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram. 

The  judges  knew  neither  the  identity 
of  the  writers  nor  the  schools  which  they 
attended.  They  judged  solely  on  content 
and  originality.  Tliey  chose  four  winners 
and  10  for  honorable  mention.  These 
winning  student  essayists,  as  it  develops, 
represent  11  different  high  schools  in 
Tarrant  County. 

The  top  winner,  to  be  identified  next 
Sunday,  will  be  honored  by  a  trip  to 
Washington  accompanied  by  his  parents 
or  other  adult  escort.  Each  of  the  top 
three  runners-up  will  be  awarded  a  U.S. 
Government  bond. 

Three  general  titles  were  suggested  for 
the  essay  competition:  "When  Does 
Freedom  of  Expression  Become  An- 
archy?" "Should  the  Voting  Age  Be 
Lowered  to  18?"  "How  Can  We  Solve  the 
Environment  Crisis?" 

Students  wrote  on  several  variations 
of  these  basic  themes,  and  several  of  the 
essays  sparkle  with  refreshing  original- 
ity. Whether  or  not  one  might  agree  with 
everything  each  of  the  students  say,  I 
believe  everyone  will  find  these  essays 
Interesting.  I  commend  them  to  the  read- 
ing of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
When  Does  Freedom  of  Expression  Become 
Anarchy? 

(By  Bob  Harrell,  R.  L.  Paschal  High  School) 

Cloaked  In  a  dark  shroud  of  civil  disorder 
and  internal  strife,  America  has  come  to  the 
realization  that  freedom  of  expression  must 
be  contained  within  certain  bounds.  An  ex- 
cess of  personal  freedom  can  lead  to  anarchy; 
an  excess  of  order,  to  autocracy.  Somewhere 
on  middle  ground  a  fine  line  of  distinction 
must  be  drawn. 

To  define  the  limits  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, one  must  first  determine  the  extent  to 
which  protest  shotild  be  tolerated  as  a  per- 
missible strategy  to  hasten  change.  Obvi- 
ously, protests  in  the  form  of  planned  dem- 
onstrations, mass  rallies  and  distributions 
of  propaganda  pose  no  immediate  threat  to 
the  legal  and  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  dissi- 
dents resort  to  violence  and  when  the  law 
Is  broken,  peaceful  protest  becomes  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  therein  lies  the  danger  to  any 
democratic  system.  While  clvU  disobedience 
embodies  the  violation  of  an  existing  law.  Its 
degrees  and  motives  vary.  The  peaceful  man- 
dates of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  revolutionary  tactics  of  the 
New  Left. 

The  direct  refusal  to  obey  the  specific  law 
that  is  the  subject  of  protest  has  always  been 
an  essential  means  of  testing  its  constitu- 
tionality. By  nonvlolently  breaking  a  seem- 
ingly Immoral  law  and  i>eacefully  submitting 
to  the  penalties  commensurate  with  this  vio- 
lation, redress  can  then  be  had  In  a  legal 
court  proceeding.  This  method  of  reform 
proved  quite  effective  for  King  and  his  fol- 
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lowers  In  righting  many  of  the  wrongs  en- 
dured by  the  Negro.  Unfortunately,  however, 
civil  disobedience  Is  not  limited  to  protests 
of  this  type. 

Often  times  a  large  scale  confrontation  in- 
volves the  violation  of  a  law  unrelated  to 
the  one  subject  to  protest.  This  type  of  dis- 
sent Is  employed  to  by-pass  the  democratic 
processes  by  coercing  the  government  Into 
taking  Immediate  action  on  a  given  issue.  Its 
widespread  use  may  sow  the  seeds  of  tur- 
moil; then  civil  disobedience  becomes  the 
genesis  of  disorder  and  violence.  The  most 
pestilent  use  of  unmitigated  civil  disobedi- 
ence, however,  is  that  It  affects  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  By  Inducing  others 
to  engage  In  disparate  forms  of  civil  dis- 
obedience themselves.  It  encourages  an  atti- 
tude of  permissiveness  toward  America's  legal 
system  and  apathy  toward  its  political  proc- 
ess. 

The  motive  of  civil  disobedience,  whether 
it  be  to  try  a  law  In  higher  courts,  or  to 
stimulate  sentiment  on  an  Issue  never  con- 
fers Immunity.  There  Is  no  man  above  the 
law,  and  there  Is  no  man  who  Is  Innocent 
in  breaking  a  law,  no  matter  how  noble  his 
purpose  or  how  high  his  cause.  Law  viola- 
tions, even  for  ends  recognized  as  laudable, 
should  be  duly  processed  In  a  Court  of  law, 
for  they  are  not  only  assaults  on  the  rule  of 
law,  but  subversions  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

The  freedom  to  express  oneself  freely  on 
political  and  social  Issues  has.  through  his- 
tory, been  a  cherished  American  right.  Even 
peaceful  acts  of  constitutional  law  testing 
have  been  Instrumental  in  making  this  coun- 
try truly  a  land  where  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  Nevertheless,  democracy  Is  a  fragile 
Ideal,  and  the  uncontrolled  tise  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  violence  will  shatter  it. 

Eighteen  Year  Olds  Should  Havx  the  Right 
To  Vote 

(By  John  Gooding,  Haltom  High  School) 

The  history  of  suffrage  In  America  con- 
tains many  glaring  Inequalities  and  injus- 
tices In  who  is  and  who  is  not  able  to  vote. 
All  except  one  of  these  injustices  has  been 
eliminated  through  the  years.  The  one  re- 
maining inequality  Is,  of  course,  denial  to 
eighteen  year  olds  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Eighteen  year  olds  may  be  eligible  for  the 
draft,  pay  taxes,  and  be  tried  as  adults;  but, 
because  they  have  no  vote,  they  have  no 
say  in  the  wars,  taxes,  or  laws  which  may 
directly  affect  them.  Clearly,  these  Inequali- 
ties violate  both  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  American  democracy. 

Besides  these  obvious  reasons  for  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  eighteen,  there  is  the 
equally  obvious  reason  of  the  Improved  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  In  the  late  1700's,  when 
twenty-one  became  the  accepted  age  for  suf- 
ferage,  the  average  child  was  lucky  to  fin- 
ish elementary  school.  Many  had  no  school- 
ing at  all.  Today,  however,  the  situation  Is 
dramatically  different.  Almost  everyone  fin- 
ishes high  school,  and  many  go  on  to  col- 
lege. As  a  whole,  young  people  today  are  at 
least  as  aware  of  what  is  taking  place  In 
government  as  their  parents.  The  magic  age 
of   twenty-one  still   remains,  however. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  common  law 
was  developed,  twenty-one  became  the  age 
which  separated  maturity  from  adolescence. 
Today,  hundreds  of  years  and  two  moon 
landings  later,  twenty-one  still  remains  as  the 
voting  age  In  forty-six  of  the  fifty  states. 
Only  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii  let    persons   under   twenty-one   vote. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  lagging  be- 
hind In  giving  the  vote  to  eighteen  year  olds, 
other  countries  are  rapidly  granting  this 
privilege.  Such  diverse  and  politically  differ- 
ent countries  as  Guatamala.  Brazil,  Israel, 
Peru,  and  Russia  have  lowered  the  voting 
age  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen. 

Support  for  lowering  the  voting  age  In  the 
United  States  Is  widespread.  A  recent  Gallup 
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Poll  shows  that  60%  of  those  interviewed 
favored,  lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 
Among  political  leaders,  there  are  also  many 
who  are  In  favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  eighteen.  Such  diverse  political  figures  as 
Richard  Nixon,  Edward  Kennedy,  Barry 
Goldwater,  Eklmund  Muskle,  and  George  Wal- 
lace all  favor  lowering  the  voting  age.  AU 
of  our  Presidents  since  Hoover,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Truman,  have  8upp)orted  a  lowered 
voting  age. 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  said  that  today's 
eighteen  year  olds  are  better  educated  and 
more  aware  than  those  of  past  generations. 
The  time  has  definitely  come  to  eliminate  the 
Inequality  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twen- 
ty year  olds  shouldering  the  responsibility  of 
adults  without  have  the  privilege  of  voting. 

When  Does  Freedom  of  Expression  Become 
Anarchy? 

(By  Judy  Carrington,  C.  F.  Brewer  High 

School ) 

"America,  the  land  of  the  free!" 

Yes,  America  Is  Indeed  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom. The  foundation  of  this  great  nation  was 
laid  on  this  one  basis.  The  builders  of  this 
nation  staked  their  all  on  the  one  cause.  How 
proud  the  founders  of  this  mighty  nation 
would  be  If  they  could  see  their  precious 
dream  the  reality  of  today!  Yet,  today's  con- 
temporary society  often  abuses  the  same  free- 
doms which  their  forefathers  held  so  dear. 
Although  the  forefathers  of  this  nation 
dedicated  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  guaranteeing  every  citizen  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
to  peaceably  assemble,  and  the  right  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  In  today's  modem  world  of  cam- 
pus demonstrations,  hippie  movements,  and 
racial  riots,  the  question  has  arisen,  "When 
does  freedom  of  expression  become  anarchy?  " 

Of  course,  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  ad- 
vocate and  to  petition,  whether  his  opinion 
Is  right  or  wrong.  The  American  wav  is  as 
Voltaire  expressed  It  when  he  said,  I  dis- 
approve of  what  you  say,  but  I  wlU  defend 
to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It."  In  addition, 
the  Constitution  clearly  defends  the  right  to 
dissent  and  to  protest.  However,  It  Is  also  clear 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  every- 
one, each  citizen  Is  obligated  to  Eiccept  the 
majority's  desires  and  not  to  deliberately  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  today  have 
confused  the  right  to  dissent  with  the  right 
to  disrupt.  Peaceful  protest  does  not  mean 
deUberate  disobedience  of  the  law.  By  the 
same  token,  it  is  not  the  campus  demon- 
strators dissent  which  is  wrong,  so  much 
as  It  Is  the  manner  In  which  he  protests.  Cer- 
tainly, a  student's  expression  of  opinion  on 
public  policy  Is  desirable  until  he  infringes 
on  another's  rights  For  example,  demon- 
strating college  students  are  within  their 
rights  to  protest  the  Vietnam  war  until  they 
attempt  to  prevent  other  Americans  from 
expressing  their  viewpoint  on  the  contro- 
versy for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not 
coincide  with  their  opinion.  It  Is  strange  that 
those  who  protest  the  loudest  for  freedom 
of  expression  would  deny  this  same  freedom 
to  others. 

Furthermore,  constructive  suggestions 
reap  for  better  results  than  derogatory  in- 
sults. So  many  times,  the  first  to  protest 
never  stops  to  consider  what  solution  he 
would  offer  to  a  problem  If  the  decision  were 
his  to  make,  before  he  begins  to  complain. 
The  nation's  leaders  do  not  need  useless 
protests;  they  need  sound  advice  and  work- 
able solutions.  Moreover,  once  a  decision  is 
democratically  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  people,  the  minority  must  learn  to 
accept  It  even  though  they  did  not  support 
It. 

In  conclusion,  rights  become  riots  when 
freedoms  Ewe  abused,  and  democracy  becomes 
anarchy  when  the  minority  refuses  to  accept 
the  law  and  abide  by  It.  If  America  is  to  re- 
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main  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave",  Americans  must  be  brave  and 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  freedom  so 
that  freedom  may  remain  free  to  all  as  the 
founders  of  this  mighty  nation  Intended. 

How  Can  We  Solvs  thx  Envibonmknt 
Crisis? 
I  By    George    Lee,    M.    L.    Kirkpatrlck    High 
School » 
To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  speaker  at 
at    the    San    Francisco   conference,    Michael 
Striven  of  the  University  of  California,  who 
had  this  to  say : 

"We  are  not  about  to  survive  the  problems 
of  atmoephere  and  water  supply  contamina- 
tion, the  problems  of  natural  resource  ex- 
haustion, and  all  the  other  problems  to 
which  the  ecologlst  has  made  us  sensitive  by 
getting  one  percent  of  the  population  half- 
way familiar  with  the  situation.  We  have  got 
to  get  everyone,  and  that  means  every  citi- 
zen educated." 

It  should  be  clear  that  action,  not  Just 
more  talk,  needs  to  be  taken  quickly  If  we 
are  to  combat  these  menaces  to  our  sur- 
vival. Action  is  needed  from  an  aroused  pub- 
lic, responsible  industrialists,  and  a  con- 
cerned government.  What  could  and  should 
be  done?  As  a  start.  I  would  like  to  make 
several  suggestions. 

Establish  in  each  Industrial  nation,  a 
"Population  Pentagon"  consisting  of  a  high 
cabinet  or  ministerial  level  board  dealing 
with  en\-ironmental  affairs.  Such  a  board 
should  primarily  be  made  up  of  the  best 
minds  in  ecology,  biology,  anthropology,  bot- 
any, chemistry  and  related  sciences. 

This  board  should  function  as  a  direct 
Presidential  Advisory  group  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  pressures  from  our  powerful 
lobbies  or  vested  Interests.  By  continual  ex- 
chaXLglng  of  personnel,  inviting  leading  re- 
seajchers  in  various  fields — whether  from 
education  or  industry — there  would  occur  a 
continual  upgrading  of  such  a  board — con- 
tinual access  to  new  methods  and  discov- 
eries— and  hopefully,  avoidances  of  seeing 
such  a  group  stagnate  Lnto  a  cloistered,  ig- 
nored, obsolete  island  of  sclentlflc  knowl- 
edge whose  research  Is  never  used  In  prac- 
tical application. 

This  panel  of  experts  in  each  nation  should 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  advising  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  of  the  ecological  ef- 
fects of  new  products  and  processes.  Its  de- 
cisions such  as  recommending  the  ban  of 
certain  nondegradable  products  should  have 
the  full  weight  of  governmental  enforcement 
behind  them. 

Ideally,  such  a  Pollution  Pentagon  would 
be  kept  completely  free  from  partisanship 
and  safeguarded  from  attempts  from  what- 
ever quarter,  including  other  government 
agencies — that  might  exert  pressures  or  un- 
due influence. 

Pollution  is  already  such  a  monumental 
social  issue  that  the  entire  public  should 
be  made  more  and  more  aware  of  the  per- 
sonal convictions  of  potential  political  can- 
didates concerning  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion. Further,  the  public  should  carefully  ap- 
praise the  past  or  present  Industrial  con- 
nections of  such  prospective  officials.  Human 
survival  is  at  stake  In  all  this — not  Just 
petty  politics.  Industry  needs  to  realize,  for 
example,  that  not  every  power-draining  de- 
vice capable  of  being  dreamed  up  should  be 
produced.  Technology,  newer  technology,  and 
more  clever  technology  Is  not  the  solution 
to  pollution.  People  must  come  to  realize 
this  fundamental  fact:  We  simply  cannot 
have  a  continually  expanding  economical 
and  technological  world  within  a  finite  sys- 
tem-Earth. 

Also  we  must  extend  our  educational  pro- 
grams on  ecology  and  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  environment  to  chil- 
dren and  the  entire  adult  population  .  .  . 
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the  decision  makers  of  today,  who  decree 
what  sort  of  world  their  children  and  grand- 
children win  be  living  in. 

It  is  tragic,  but  most  people  still  view 
pollution  as  simply  annoying — not  as  a 
threat  to  all  life  on  this  planet.  There  re- 
mains a  compelling  need  to  communicate 
clearly,  continuously,  and  candidly  the 
shocking  facts  about  our  degrading  world. 
The  public,  especially  In  a  democracy,  must 
be  aroused.  Only  then  will  the  efforts  of  in- 
dustrialists and  a  concerned  government  ma- 
terialize; only  then  will  we  evidence  a  genu- 
ine concern  for  our  survival  and  the  survival 
of  mankind  In  the  future. 
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When  Does  Freedom  or  Expression  Become 
Anabchy? 
(By  Michael  Williams,  Castleberry  High 
School) 
Legally,  a  thin,  perhaps  Imperceptible,  line 
exists   between   activities  of  an   anarchistic 
nature  and  those  generally  considered  to  be 
within  the  realm  of  permissible  dissent.  De- 
spite   this    perplexing    ambiguity,    however, 
there   Is  a  fundamental   difference  between 
rational  polemics  and  Inflammatory  rhetoric. 
While   orderly    Ideological    argument    is   the 
basis  for  ameliorative  governmental  change, 
doctrinaire  diatribe  falls  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  anything  other  than  prolonged  disagree- 
ment. 

A  communications  impasse  has  been  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  would  prefer  to  abrogate 
the  present  system  of  government  and  replace 
It  with  a  vague,  theoretically  Utopian  entity. 
I  can  sympathize  with  this  righteous  ideal- 
Ism:  however,  I  cannot  condone  many  of  the 
tactics  employed  in  the  process  of  espwuslng 
these  Ideals.  These  tactics  sometimes  include 
demonstrations  organized  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  disrupting  and /or  sabotaging  the 
machinery  of  all  levels  of  American  govern- 
ment. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  abused  and  dis- 
torted when  one  expresses  himself  violently 
without  regard  for  the  lawful  rights  of  fellow 
citizens.  Unless  one  is  a  nlhlUst.  he  must 
concede  that  resorting  to  violently  coercive 
methods  in  order  to  facilitate  political  re- 
form does  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  legal 
freedom  of  expression. 

Overt  acts  of  violence  directed  against  the 
Federal  government  are  clearly  seditious,  but 
so  also  Is  revolutionary,  rhetoric  advocating 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Even  if  this  pollUcal  cacophony  is  never  car- 
ried beyond  the  rhetorical  state,  the  subver- 
sive tone  of  these  expositions  presents  a  po- 
tenUal  threat  to  internal  stability.  It  Is 
dangerous  to  regard  these  clarion  calls  for 
rebellion  as  Innocuous,  for  many  have  been 
translated  into  action.  Recently,  Black  Pan- 
ther David  HUUard  publicly  threatened  the 
life  of  the  President.  Although  the  state- 
ment may  have  been  nothing  more  than 
angry  vituperation,  the  government  could  not 
afford  the  luxury  of  speculatory  indecision; 
hence.  Hilllard  was  arrested. 

To  those  who  feel  that  the  laws  distin- 
guishing anarchy  from  legal  protest  are  vague 
or  draconlan.  I  must  address  the  following 
comments.  Constitutionally,  there  are  explic- 
itly defined  legal  methods  by  which  changes 
m  the  existing  political  order  may  be  ex- 
pedited. Contrary  to  Marcuselan  doctrine, 
destructive  violence  and  speeches  fomenting 
such  violence  are  not  socially  constructive 
ncr  morally  Justlfllable  methods  for  intro- 
ducing change. 

American  society  Is  In  a  constant  state  of 
flux,  for  a  progressive  society  cannot  remain 
a  static  Institution.  Therefore,  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  new  and  Innovative  ideas 
it  breeds  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  How- 
ever, anarchistic  Invective,  which  clearly 
transcends  the  legal  barriers  distinguishing 
dissent  from  sedition,  must  not  be  tolerated. 
Furthermore,  conspiratorial  confrontation 
tactics  designed  to  encourage  insurrection  are 


obviously  unlawful  procedures;  moreover, 
those  who  organize  and  participate  in  such 
activities  are  abusing  their  Constitutionally 
accorded  rights. 

In  summation,  because  a  democratic  so- 
ciety thrives  upon  the  exchange  of  Ideas, 
ideas  which  are  Introduced  through  the 
proper  channels  have  enhanced  chances  of 
reception  and.  perhaps,  implementation.  The 
tragedy  of  our  society  Is  that  many  Intellec- 
tual young,  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  cause  and  equally  convinced  of  the 
Inequity  of  those  who  disagree,  seek  to  alter 
the  status  quo  by  reprehensible  methods. 

Hopefully,  a  dialogue  will  be  established 
between  officials  of  the  system  and  the  alien- 
ated and  Idealistic  young  willing  to  work 
within  the  system. 

The  alternative  Is  reactionary  suppression 
and  attendant  social  apoplexy. 

Lowering   the   Voting   Age 
(By  0.   Jean   Hackney.  Kennedale  High 

School) 
There  are  many  points  of  view  about  low- 
ering the  voting  age.  and  If  the  voting  age  is 
lowered  the  results  must  be  considered.  This 
will  be  a  major  step  In  Texas  progress. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  a  few  that  eighteen 
year  olds  do  not  deserve  the  privilege  to  vote 
because  of  the  rates  of  riots  and  disorders 
which  have  been  on  college  campuses.  How- 
ever, these  people  constitute  only  a  minority 
of  eighteen  year  olds. 

Said  Theodore  Sorensen,  former  special 
counsel  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  a 
possible  Senatorial  candidate  from  New 
York: 

"Campus  disorders  make  sensational  head- 
lines. But  nearly  one-half  of  all  Ift-ao-year- 
olds  are  not  In  college  at  all. 

"Of  the  more  than  2300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country,  less  than  1  percent 
have  suffered  serious  disturbances.  Of  the 
7  million  college  students  In  this  country, 
less  than  2  percent,  according  to  a  staff  re- 
port to  the  Elsenhower  Violence  Commission, 
can  be  classified  as  militants  or  radicals." 

Said  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  the  eminent  psy- 
chiatrist: "Today's  youth  are  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  right  to  vote.  Statistically,  they 
constitute  the  most  highly  educated  group 
in  our  society."  > 

Recently  a  Gallup  Poll  was  taken  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  this  survey,  six  out  of  ten  re- 
spondents do  believe  18  year  olds  should  be 
granted  voting  rights.  Many  of  those  Inter- 
viewed who  favored  lowering  the  voting  age 
maintain  that  "if  a  person  is  old  enough  to 
flght,  he  is  old  enough  to  vote." 

Others  believe  that  if  eighteen  year  olds 
do  receive  the  franchise  that  It  then  would 
not  be  a  privilege  any  longer,  it  would  be 
Just  another  chore  to  perform.  This,  how- 
ever, now  stands  true  for  a  few  eligible  vot- 
ers who  do  not  use  their  votes  because  of 
apathy.  A  vote  should  be  used  wisely  so 
that  It  win  result  In  better  people  and  Ideas 
for  both  the  country  and  the  citizens. 

The  eighteen  year  olds  who  are  In  a  branch 
of  the  nation's  services  deserves  to  be  al- 
lowed to  vote.  These  young  i>eople  work,  flght, 
and  sometimes  die  so  that  the  American 
people  can  be  assured  of  a  democratic  na- 
tion in  which  to  live.  This  has  made  the 
United  States  probably  the  most  respected 
nation   In   the   world   today. 

Many  eighteen  year  olds  wish  this  privi- 
lege so  that  they  can  participate  in  helping 
elect  officials  who  can  best  advance  the  weU- 
belng  of  this  country.  Having  a  part  In  de- 
termining the  country's  leaders  would  help 
the  younger  generation  become  better  citi- 
zens and  inspire  them  to  perhaps  discover  a 
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way  to  help  solve  today's  problems.  This 
would  assist  the  progress  of  the  nation  be- 
cause our  younger  generation  will  soon  be 
the  nation's  leaders. 

When  Does  Freedom  of  Expression  Become 

Anarchy? 
(By    Eleanor    Admire,    Azle    High    School) 

One  bears  a  good  deal  about  freedom  to- 
day. Witness  our  movies,  our  songs,  our 
advertisements,  our  newscasts,  and  our  slo- 
gans. ("Do  your  own  thing"  carries  over  Into 
almost  all  areas  of  our  lives.)  Indeed,  the 
quest  for  freedom,  the  right  to  live  each  day 
as  It  comes,  with  no  entanglements  from 
society.  Is  the  theme  of  Easy  Rider;  two 
young  men  motorcycle  across  the  nation 
wanting  to  be  free.  A  few  years  ago  "Born 
Free"  won  an  Oscar;  we  sing  at  public  gath- 
erings "land  of  the  free,  home  of  the  brave; " 
In  church  hymnals  we  flnd  "My  country  'tis 
of  thee.  Land  of  the  noble  free.  .  .  ."  Madi- 
son Avenue  hucksters  hawk  their  wares,  i.e.. 
underwear,  sports  cars,  hair  spray,  with  allu- 
sions to  freedom.  Certainly  "freedom"  is 
America's  reason  for  being.  Our  founding 
fathers  came  to  America  to  escape  oppres- 
sion, the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  to 
obtain  freedom,  and  the  Constitution  was 
drafted  so  that  freedom  would  be  guaranteed 
to  all. 

The  idea  of  freedom,  however.  Is  compara- 
tively recent,  historically  speaking.  Freedom, 
or  even  the  concept,  hardly  existed  before 
the  French  Revolution.  Basically,  there  were 
only  two  distinct  classes  in  society,  the  aris- 
tocrats and  the  peasants.  The  French  were 
pushed  against  the  wall  so  terribly  by  Louis 
XVI;  Anally,  rebellion  (spurred  by  the  Ro- 
mantic period's  philosophy  of  freedom)  oc- 
curred and  the  king  was  overthrown.  But 
Ironically,  the  French,  instead  of  achieving 
democracy,  went  right  back  where  they 
started  from.  The  reason?  Anarchy.  It  was 
part  of  the  Romantic  creed  to  put  emphasis 
on  the  Individual.  The  individual  was  con- 
sidered to  be  almost  divine;  he  could  do  as 
he  pleased:  he  could  make  his  own  laws;  and 
he  could  receive  the  truth  for  himself.  We 
learn  from  history  that  the  Russians,  who 
copied  from  the  French,  went  through  simi- 
lar stages  from  total  anarchy  to  totalitarian- 
ism. Fortunately,  here  In  America  we  tem- 
pered our  Romanticism;  we  believe  "one  for 
all  and  all  for  one."  Hence,  we  have  democ- 
racy, maybe  not  to  perfection;  but  certainly 
we  are  closer  to  the  concept  of  democracy 
than  any  other  nation.  In  a  way,  we  are  in 
another  Romantic  age.  We  have  seen  ex- 
tremes in  rebellion  and  riots;  we  have  seen 
young  people  living  together  In  communes. 
History  may  be  repeating  Itself,  for  out  of 
total  anarchy — total  disregard  for  estab- 
lished values — arises  the  other  extreme,  com- 
plete loss  of  freedom.  True,  many  changes 
are  necessary  for  our  country  to  become 
truly  a  democracy,  but  the  answer  Is  not 
through  anarchy. 

In  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Charles  Dickens 
tells  us  "It  was  the  best  of  times  and  It 
was  the  worst  of  times."  The  Romantic  age 
was  an  era  of  progress  and  Industrializa- 
tion; it  was  a  time  of  terror,  mass  murder, 
and  anarchy. 

Anarchy  literally  means  "Absence  of  any 
form  of  poUtlcal  authority."  Lincoln  said, 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  Jesus 
said.  "A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand."  No  one  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
express  his  opinion.  This  is  one  of  our  basic 
freedoms  provided  in  the  BUI  of  Rights.  But 
if  everyone  expressed  his  opinion,  without 
any  regard  for  rules  or  order,  total  confusion 
and  anarchy  would  be  the  result  and  many 
good  ideas  would  founder.  True  democracy 
cannot  be  found  In  the  absence  of  laws. 
Our  right  to  disagree  Is  precious.  Let  us 
protect  it  with  self  dlsclpUne. 
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What  Can  Be  Done  About  Odr 
Environmental  Crisis 

(By  Steven  L.  Harbes,  Arlington  Sam 
Houston  High  School ) 

Our  environmental  crisis,  thankfuUy,  is 
one  problem  that  doesn't  require  endless 
congressional  debates,  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions, committees  and  sub-committees  to  de- 
termine Just  what  the  crisis  is  all  about.  Air, 
water,  noise,  garbage,  pollution  and  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  have  been  with  us  in  vary- 
ing degrees  since  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Throughout  our  history  any  major  prob- 
lem that  has  confronted  us,  has  been  solved 
by  three  basic  steps. 

1.  Recognition  that  a  problem  exists. 

2.  Education  and  research. 

3.  Action  and  results. 

In  1970  the  United  States  appears  to  be  in 
the  first  of  these  steps.  Thanks  to  wide- 
spread publicity,  Americans  are  now  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  monumental  problems  fac- 
ing us. 

Basically,  without  dealing  with  specifics, 
education  is  the  beet  general  answer  to  ovir 
environmental  crisis.  Education  for  old  and 
young  alike. 

Take  the  Texas  public  school  system  as  an 
example.  Two  years  of  science  are  required 
before  graduation  from  high  school.  Physical 
science.  General  Biology,  or  Chemistry  are 
usually  the  only  choices  offered.  The  repro- 
duction cycle  of  a  grasshopper  or  the  chem- 
ical number  of  zinc,  do  not  Interest  most 
students.  Every  student  who  breathes  can 
relate  to  our  state  of  our  environment, 
though. 

It  is  the  writer's  feeUng  that  a  national 
bill,  asking  all  of  the  50  state  legislatures  to 
Introduce  a  measure  requiring  an  environ- 
mental study  course  (to  be  taken  in  Junlc»' 
or  senior  high)  should  be  substituted  for  the 
other  sciences.  Where  pollution  Is  worst  (L.A. 
or  New  York) .  ecology  courses  in  high  schools 
are  growing.  In  Tarrant  county,  this  writer 
could  not  flnd  one  high  school  environment 
class. 

Serious  prc^oeals  such  as  adding  a  Secre- 
tary of  Environment  to  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, or  establishing  a  "Pollution  Pentagon" 
are  being  studied.  R^.  George  Bush  has  of- 
fered a  bill  to  Congress  to  create  a  National 
College  of  Ecological  and  Environmental 
Studies.  If  these  things  come  true,  they  win 
provide  a  much  needed  boost  for  a  national 
environmental  education  program. 

A  major  stumbling  block  in  de«Ulng  with 
our  deteriorating  environment  is  human  na- 
ture. People  do  not  mind  putting  up  with  a 
little  air.  water,  or  noise  pollution,  when 
money  and  employment  come  from  the  pol- 
luters. Also,  touchy  subjects,  such  as  religion, 
complicate  the  chief  cause  of  our  environ- 
mental crisis — over-population.  Only  by  edu- 
cation will  the  gravity  of  these  problems  be 
Impressed  upKjn  people  and  cause  them  to 
assume  new  attitudes. 

Offering  more  Ecology  courses  In  the  pub- 
lic school  curriculum  will  force  our  elected 
officials  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  level 
to  create  anti-pollution  laws  with  "teeth"  In 
them.  The  end  result  of  Immediate  environ- 
mental education  Is  that  extreme  steps  Uke 
legal  abortion,  abolishing  cars  in  cities,  or 
slapping  luxury  taxes  on  pec^le  with  two  or 
more  children,  will  not  become  necessary. 

Until  science  rescues  us  by  perfecting  the 
self-destructing  can.  a  noiseless  SST,  or  car- 
bon-free gas,  educating  ourselves  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  America's  environmen- 
tal crisis  is  the  quickest  way  of  eliminat- 
ing It. 
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"You're  on  my  foot!" 

"Get  that  package  outa  my  .  .  ." 

"But  I  wasn't  pushing!" 

These  are  exclamations  commonly  reserved 
for  elevators,  football  stands,  and  lunch  lines. 
However,  unless  something  is  done  soon,  they 
may  take  a  prominent  place  in  everyday  lan- 
guage. The  truth  Is  the  human  race  is  losing 
ground,  that  Is,  as  In  living  space  There 
are  Just  too  many  people  on  the  way.  Every- 
body's go  to  be  someplace,  but  the  time  may 
come  when  there  isn't  any  more  space  to  put 
p>eople  in. 

Over-population  has  Just  recently  become 
a  problem.  The  trouble  starts  when  more 
are  bom  than  dies.  It  was  once  said  that  If 
all  the  people  In  China  were  marched  six 
abreast  over  a  cliff,  the  Une  would  never  end. 
The  assumption  is  that  enough  Chinamen 
would  be  bom  to  keep  the  line  moving.  This 
may  not  be  true,  however,  because  Chinamen 
would  always  be  marching. 

Over-cTowdlng  caused  by  over-population 
may  not  be  felt  for  some  time,  but  the  time 
wUl  come  unless  something  Is  done  soon.  The 
main  cause  of  over -population  is  people. 
People,  in  fact,  are  the  main  cause  of  most 
of  the  problems  in  the  world.  In  this  case 
the  cause  can  be  pinpointed  to  bored  people. 
Human  beings,  being  only  human,  need  to 
be  busy  at  all  times.  Idle  hands  may  be 
the  Devil's  play  things,  but  it's  when  the 
hand  stop  being  Idle  that  aU  the  trouble 
begins. 

Sports  and  other  forms  of  recreation  are 
not  the  answers,  however.  No  one  could  get 
that  Interested  in  games.  The  only  answer 
to  over-jxjpulatlon  seems  to  be  an  effective 
and  widely-used  contraceptive.  One  such  de- 
vise is  commonly  referred  to  as  "The  PUl." 
This  Is  a  modem,  sensible  solution  for  a 
modern,  sensible  society.  In  these  days  It's 
going  to  take  more  than  a  record  of  the  Pope 
singing  "I  Got  Rhythm"  to  keep  the  world 
under-over-populated. 

Chemical  warfare  is  finally  coming  into  its 
own.  The  IHIl  can  make  life  a  better  thing 
to  Uve. 


My  Stomach  Is  CRrsHiNC  Yotm  Elbow 
Maybe? 
(By  Beverly  Stoddard,  Haltom  High  School) 
"Move  over!" 
"Quit  shovlngi" 


When  Freedom  of  Expression  Becomes 
Anarchy 

(By  Donald  Tarrant,  Polytechnic  High 
School) 

Free  to  speak,  free  to  write,  and  free  to  as- 
semble and  petition,  we  enjoy  our  basic  forms 
of  expression  with  very  little  limitation. 
When  these  freedoms  are  used  In  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  hEirm  to  a  fellow  human  being, 
however,  they  are  rightfully  restricted. 

Recently,  our  nation  has  witnessed  numer- 
ous protests  ranging  from  peaceful  marches 
to  rock-throwing,  bloody  demonstrations  re- 
pelled by  tear  gas  and  clubbing.  The  latter 
disturbances  have  hurt  their  own  cause  be- 
yond repair.  People  capable  of  being  sym- 
pathetic to  new  Ideas  have  turned  squarely 
against  them  due  to  the  unlawful  manner  In 
which  they  have  been  expressed. 

Anarchy,  itself,  is  not  a  word  to  be  used 
loosely.  Not  tmtll  protesters  behave  in  a 
manner  resembling  a  complete  absence  of 
law  do  they  become  anarchists  and  a  threat 
to  all  Americans.  Destroying  property  and  in- 
flicting bodily  harm  to  those  around  them, 
this  sman  group  of  criminals  demand  more 
freedom  while  unable  to  handle  the  freedom 
they  now  possess.  Numerous  times  they  have 
blamed  the  p>oUce  forces  for  setting  off  these 
riots  only  as  an  excuse  to  stage  them.  Our 
policemen  are  there  for  the  purpxjse  of  stop- 
ping those  who  go  outside  the  l.iw,  and  until 
someone  comes  up  with  a  better  method  of 
insuring  public  safety,  they  wUl  always  be 
around.  Anarchists  are  not  content  to  protest 
I>eacefully  even  If  their  cause  Is  peace  itself. 
They  feel  the  urge  to  do  the  spectacular  and 
thus  disturb  the  i>eace  at  home  calUng  undue 
attention  to  themselves  and  their  wants. 
These   few    apparently   faU   to   realize   that 
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lUnetv-flve  per  cent  of  the  response  Is  un- 
favorable. The  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  never  be  swayed  by  such  a  crude 
act  as  a  violent  riot.  Extremists  on  the  other 
side  who  oppose  freedoms  we  do  have  will 
use  these  acts  toward  their  own  equally  de- 
grading ends. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  one  of  our  most 
sacred  rights  since  It  affects  every  American 
to  some  degree.  The  vast  news  media  in- 
cludes newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and 
television:  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
public  keeps  informed.  Only  In  areas  of  giv- 
ing false  facts  or  revealing  government 
secrets  should  restrictions  be  placed.  News 
coverage  should  be  thorough,  truthful,  and 
unbiased  in  opinion.  In  being  thorough,  It 
should  cover  any  important  happening  re- 
gardless of  the  criticism  that  might  result. 
Unnecessary  restraints  placed  on  the  news 
media  are  not  to  be  allowed  and  present  a 
frightful    threat  to  democracy. 

FYeedom  of  expression  is  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  cherished  rights.  We  not  only  have 
the  right  to  express  our  grievances  but 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  as  a  correc- 
tive force  In  the  democratic  process.  As  long 
as  this  freedom  is  exercised  in  an  acceptable 
manner,  it  can  do  no  more  than  make  even 
healthier  our  way  of  life. 


Op  Lowering  the  Voting  Ace 
(By  Ken  Bird.  Hal  torn  High  School) 
A  young  man  lay  bleeding  to  death  In  the 
thick,  black  mud  of  a  country  that  he  never 
really  understood  fighting  for.  Back  at  home, 
his  nineteen  year  old  wife  weeps  as  she  rocks 
her  small  child.  The  tragedy  which  snuffed 
the  life  of  this  young  man  and  ruined  that 
of  his  young  wife  was  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sion made  somewhere  by  a  nun  elected  to  a 
public  office  for  which  neither  of  them  could 
vote. 

In  the  argument  for  the  lowering  of  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen,  the  reason  most  used 
Is  the  one  pointing  out  the  gap  between 
the  present  voting  age  and  the  present  draft 
age.  Why  should  a  youth  be  forced  to  kill  or 
to  be  killed,  maimed,  or  psychologically  In- 
jured by  goveriunent  officials  whom  he  had 
no  voice  in  electing?  What  kind  of  society 
would  support  such  a  system?  If  I  were  to 
name  a  few.  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialists 
Republic  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
would  head  the  list. 

Many  people  will  argue  that  this  is  not 
a  valid  reason  for  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  the  most 
logical  reasoning  that  can  be  drawn  from  our 
principles  of  democracy.  If  you  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  nations*  protection  in  your 
bands,  is  it  not  Just  a  shade  hyprocrltical  to 
say  you  have  not  the  responsibility  to  sen- 
sibly vote  for  the  nation's  leaders? 

You  might  say,  "Think  of  the  Irresponsi- 
bility of  youths  under  twenty-one  who  are 
not  fighting  for  our  country."  I  say,  "Look  at 
the  irresponsibility  of  our  present  so-called 
mature  voters."  Why,  millions  of  mature 
voters  selected  George  Wallace  as  their 
choice  for  president  in  1968.  Sure,  there  are 
youths  who  drive  reckleesly  and  smoke  {Kit 
and  rebel  against  authority,  but  Is  this  worse 
than  drinking  and  dressing  up  in  silly  white 
sheets  and  burning  crosses  and  beating  de- 
fenseless Negro  men.  women,  and  children? 

With  our  present  voting  age,  you  may  have 
a  sharp,  twenty -year-old,  government  major 
who  is  not  allowed  to  vote  for  our  country's 
poUcy  makers.  Yet,  a  thiny-elght-year  old 
man  who  never  finished  the  seventh  grade, 
and  who  knows  only  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  if  their  skin  Is  white,  will  have  a  vote. 
This  is  democracy? 

I  have  been  told  that  the  purpose  of  high 
school  Is  to  produce  mature,  thoughtful  citi- 
zens for  our  society.  Shouldn't  these  citizens 
be  allowed  to  vote  after  they  have  obtained 
this  education?  Shouldn't  a  high  school 
graduate  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  age  of 
eighteen?  Is  It  right  to  turn  a  youth  out  on 
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his  own  In  a  society  when  he  has  no  voice 
in  the  elecUon  of  the  law  makers  and  en- 
forcers of  that  country? 

The  Legal  Mtjiiders  j 
(By  Joyce  Crowell.  Haltom  High  School) 
I  am  a  stranger  to  your  planet  Earth.  I 
come  from  the  far  side  of  reason.  Just  slightly 
left  of  freedom.  My  planet  Is  a  wonderful 
place,  for  there  survival  of  the  fittest  rules 
supreme.  If  one  of  the  inhabitants  is  mur- 
dered or  permanently  disabled  by  death  of 
"natural  causes,"  it  Is  hU  tough  luck.  The 
all-powerful  fathers  cannot  provide  means 
for  freedom  to  live  since  It  might  cost  too 
much  money  to  maintain  prisons  or  to  en- 
force laws.  For  when  one  tries  to  make  and 
enforce  laws,  one  must  pay  Individually  for 
their  service,  and  this  Is  so  much  trouble.  It 
Is  much  easier  to  be  apathetic  or  intention- 
ally blind.  Oh!  sweet.  Ignorant  bliss!  How 
wise  our  forefathers  were  to  avoid  the  use  of 
words  like  "life"  or  "liberty."  What  a  strange 
place  Is  your  planet  Earth.  And  how  tragi- 
cally human  are  your  inhabitants.  It  Is  enor- 
mously difficult  to  picture  my  people  fight- 
ing over  preservation  of  life  through  the  all- 
powerful  fathers.  "To  each  his  own"  Is  our 
national  motto.  Our  life-span  Is  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Of  course  the  situation  Is  entirely  hy- 
pothetical and  unworthy  of  serious  thought. 
What  civilized  nation  would  think  of  allow- 
ing Its  people  to  be  murdered  with  no  deter- 
rent or  punishment  for  those  responsible? 
What  legislation  would  deny  Its  constituents 
the  right  to  life  or  liberty  or  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness without  due  process  of  law?  What  na- 
tion indeed.  Certainly  not  a  nation  with  a 
tremendously  high  standard  of  living.  Cer- 
tainly not  a  nation  with  the  resources  and 
means  of  stopping  such  devastating  situa- 
tions. Certainly  not  a  nation  like  ours — 
or  Is  our  nation  like  that?  Isn't  denying  the 
right  to  breathe  clean  air  and  drink  sanitary 
water  also  denying  the  right  to  life? 

Okay,  so  we  have  a  problem,  and  we  need 
a  solution,  and  although  it  Is  important  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  horrendous  results 
of  misusing  our  envirorunent,  it  Is  not  the 
best  solution.  The  best  solution  is  an  ideal- 
istic one,  but  Is  presented  here  with  Igno- 
rantly  hopeful  status.  It  is  time  that  not 
only  our  legislators,  but  also  the  leaders  of 
the  business  world,  get  off  of  their  prover- 
bial tails  and  flght  environment  problems 
with  their  only  useful  weap>ons — money  and 
manpower. 

During  this  past  decade,  we  declared  an 
all-out  assault  on  the  moon.  For  the  next 
decade,  why  not  declare  an  all-out  assault 
on  problems  of  our  environment,  namely  air 
and  water  pollution?  Once  politics  and  prop- 
aganda are  put  aside  and  mankind  seri- 
ously, but  steadily,  and  without  quick-kill 
methods,  gets  to  work  on  saving  Itself,  man- 
kind icill  save  itself.  Until  we  do,  we  remain 
like  a  "hypothetical"  planet,  encouraging, 
"for  the  sake  of  economy"  the  senseless 
and  wanton  killing  of  Innocent  people.  The 
tools  to  kill  environmental  destroyers  are 
the  same  that  keep  them  alive — money,  man- 
power, and  the  attitudes  of  Individuals  who 
have  power. 
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think  that  a  young  person,  ranging  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  through  twenty-two. 
Is  either  Illogical,  radical,  Irresponsible,  sel- 
fish, or  corrupt.  This  period  of  any  human's 
life  is  most  challenging. 

For  this  reason,  the  young  person  thinks 
best,  attacks,  compares,  and  analyzes  to- 
day's problems  with  much  more  exuberance 
than  the  older  generation. 

The  young  people  look  around  and  see  only 
turmoil.  They  try  to  find  their  way  through 
the  institutionalized  Jungle,  but  there  Is  no 
"Tarzan"  to  help  them,  for  this  Is  not  a 
movie,  nor  Is  it  fiction.  When  they  try  to 
seek  their  way  out  through  education  It 
Increases  their  knowledge  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening and  they  discover  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  and  what  has  to  be. 

They  know  there  is  a  war  going  on  and 
that  they  are  eligible  to  be  drafted,  trained, 
and  sent  to  the  front.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
establishment,  and  yet  they  are  not.  Trouble 
mounts  as  they  try  to  answer  the  question, 
"Where  do  we  stand?"  The  establishment  has 
the  power  and  the  right  to  draft  an  eighteen 
year  old.  If  he  Is  out  of  school  .  .  .  yet  he  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  for  voting.  That 
young  people  are  Irresponsible,  unmanage- 
able and  corrupt  is  an  illogical  answer  to  a 
logical  question:  why  is  a  boy  capable  of 
serving  his  country  In  one  capacity.  If  not 
another,  both  deemed  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democracy. 

How  a  country  with  such  delicate  ties  with 
allies,  a  country  whose  every  action  Is 
watched  and  whose  slightest  mistake  may 
lead  to  disaster  can  let  a  boy  do  a  man's  Job 
Is  totally  absurd.  The  fact  Is  that,  when  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  going  to  war.  "the 
boy  is  father  to  the  man."  Their  country 
sends  them  because  they  are  at  the  age  of 
maturity  of  mind  and  body,  the  most  quali- 
fied of  all  men.  quick  thinking,  nimble 
footed,  and  strong  willed.  When  the  word 
"man"  is  used.  It  always  i.as  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  deserves  the  same  amount  of  respect, 
whether  that  person  be  eighteen  or  eighty. 

War  Is  like  a  disease.  It  can  be  treated  but 
not  alvroys  cured.  But  to  even  a  disease,  the 
cause  must  be  found  and  when  this  has 
occurred.  It  Is  used  against  vhe  disease.  The 
same  Is  true  of  war.  people,  and  politics. 
People  run  politics,  and  politicians  run  wars. 
If  the  young  men  fighting  the  war  could 
decide  who  they  want  making  decisions 
which  may  rule  their  lives,  then  the  so- 
called  "soldier  boy"  clich6  could  be  relin- 
quished for  the  "soldier."  a  title  of  esteem 
rather  than  disrespect 

A  young  woman  is  J\ist  as  responsible  as 
any  young  man  and  should  be  given  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  governing  people  of  her 
present  and  future. 

The  great  question  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  Is  always  left  on  an  unstable  ledge.  Death 
brings  about  a  sense  of  decisiveness  for  all. 
old  and  young.  Therefore,  whether  the  per- 
son be  eighteen  or  eighty  he  or  she  should 
be  given  the  rtght  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  about 
his  future. 

Should  the  Voting  Age  Be  Lowered  to 

18? 

(By  Jim  Church.  Fort  Worth  Southwest  High 

School) 


Should  the  Voting  Age  be  Lowered  to  18? 
(By  Barbara  Watklns.  Dunbar  High  School) 

Many  young  Americans  are  engrossed  In 
deep  thought  about  the  things  that  effect 
their  lives,  their  position  as  young  people, 
their  future,  and  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try. To  fight  against  the  war.  to  fight 
against  poverty,  to  fight  against  the  estab- 
lishment— these  serious  commitments  to 
the  problems  of  their  society  have  been  Ig- 
nited by  youth's  shocking  awareness  of 
politics,  war.  and  death. 

The  young  people  of  today  have  been 
categorized,  stamped,  and  numbered.  They 
know  and  detest  this.  Many  people  tend  to 


Current  emotions,  related  to  pubUc  events 
of  recent  months,  quite  often  tend  to  deny 
an  objective  look  at  the  proposal  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  eighteen.  Rash  emo- 
tionalism declares  the  acts  of  the  protests 
and  moratoriums  to  be  Irresponsible,  and 
cites  them  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
eighteen-year-old  vote. 

Too  many  protests  take  place  because 
there  Is  no  avenue  for  the  often  disfran- 
chised youth  to  voice  their  concerns — except 
in  the  public  streets!  The  American  form  of 
democracy  allows  the  vote  to  be  the  orderly 
plebiscite  of  the  people.  Through  the  system 
of  voting,  the  desired  representatives  and 
policies  of  the  people  are  put  in  charge.  Is  It 
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not  rather  hypocritical  then,  to  tell  them  to 
"work  within  the  establishment"?  The  very 
basic  foundation  of  that  establishment  Is 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  best  rationalization  for  the  lower  vot- 
ing age  Is  that  It  would  provide  for  the 
American  youth  a  meaningful  Inclusion  Into 
the  mainstream  of  life. 


IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SPEAK- 
ERS DISCUSS  STUDENT  DIS- 
ORDERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iowa 
State  University  recently  held  its  annual 
observance  of  Alumni  Days.  One  of  the 
principal  speakers  was  Dr.  W.  Robert 
Parks,  president  of  Iowa  State.  Dr.  Parks 
spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  "the  public 
university,"  and  of  the  dangers  now  fac- 
ing our  public  universities.  While  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  text  of  his  comments 
at  the  Alumni  Days  observance,  I  do 
have  the  text  of  his  commencement  ad- 
dress from  which  he  drew  most  of  his 
comments.  I  insert  that  address  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

You  AND  THE  PUBLIC   UNIVERSITY 

(By  W.  Robert  Parks) 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  truly 
humorous  conversations  In  all  of  the  history 
of  the  stage  Is,  I  think,  a  passage  between 
Monsieur  Jourdaln  and  his  tutor  In  Mollere's 
seventeenth  century  comedy.  "The  Would-Be 
Gentleman."  It  Is  the  conversational  ex- 
change In  which  the  tutor  explains  to  M. 
Jourdaln  that  there  are  Just  two  language 
forms — p>oetry  and  prose;  and  M.  Jourdaln 
discovers,  to  his  great  pride  and  delight,  that 
for  forty  years,  albeit  unknowingly,  he  has 
been  speaking  prose. 

This  scene  in  which  a  simple  and  extremely 
silly  man  becomes  blown  up  with  pride  over 
his  newly  recognized,  life-long  accomplish- 
ment of  speaking  prose  is.  of  course,  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  farce.  Yet,  like  much 
comedy.  It  does  perhaps  carry  several  mes- 
sages. And  one  of  these  messages  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, that  too  frequently  we  are  unaware  of, 
or  at  least  take  unthinkingly  for  granted, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  assets  we  have 
going  for  us,  some  of  the  most  Important 
conditions  which  determine  the  quality  of 
our  life. 

Thus,  most  of  us  here  today  have  always — 
at  least  until  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks — tAken  the  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, which  are  scattered  throughout  this 
nation,  very  much  for  granted.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  public  university  way  of  higher 
education  as  a  fact  of  our  national  life,  with- 
out ever  jjauslng  to  consider  how  this  public 
system  of  higher  education  has  affected  the 
conditions  of  our  life,  both  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  society.  So  secure  and  so  permanent 
has  public  higher  education  seemed  to  be 
that  we  have  not  felt  It  necessary  to  ask  our- 
selves what  American  life  would  have  been 
like  If  our  public  colleges  and  universities 
had  never  existed.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
set  a  value  on  them.  They  have  simply  been 
a  fact  of  our  existence  In  a  free  democracy. 

American  historians,  over  the  years,  have 
been  analyzing  the  question  of  why  Ameri- 
can democracy  has  worked  for  almost  200 
years,  why  It  has  thus  far  succeeded  so  re- 
markably well  as  an  Instrument  for  the  so- 
cial progress  which  we  have  made  as  a  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  reasons  have  been  suggested,  and  all  of 
them  are  good  ones:  Our  written  constitu- 
tion; our  bill  of  rights;  the  division  of  powers 
between  federal  and  state  governments  and 
among  the  three  branches  of  government;  a 
rich  and  undeveloped  continent  offering  a 
stake  in  society  to  the  many  as  weU  as  to  the 
few;  a  vigorous  mix  of  p>eoples  from  many 
nations  and  races. 

These  factors,  each  of  them,  have  been  im- 
portant Ingredients  in  making  American 
democracy  work.  However,  it  Is  my  earnest 
belief — and  I  cannot  state  this  belief  too 
strongly — that  our  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— located  In  every  state,  In  every  sec- 
tion, with  their  doors  open  to  all  kinds  of 
young  people  on  a  low  cost,  low  tuition  basis, 
offering  in  a  free  and  open  atmosphere  the 
kinds  of  educational  programs  American  so- 
ciety needed  and  wanted — have  also  been  of 
critical  Importance,  over  the  past  100  years, 
In  making  American  democracy  function  as 
equitably  and  successfully  as  It  has.  And, 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  they  will  continue 
to  serve  American  democracy  well  in  the  un- 
certain future  which  lies  ahead  for  all  of  us. 
Certainly,  all  will  agree  that  the  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge  which  these 
universities  have  helped  to  develop  and  have 
imparted  to  their  thousands  of  students  over 
the  years  has  helped  significantly  in  building 
the  economic  and  material  abundance  which 
is  so  necessary  if  democracy  is  to  fulfill  Its 
promise  of  bringing  the  good  life  to  all  of 
its  citizens. 

This  morning,  then,¥  have  a  very  specific 
and  definite  charge  for  your  class  which  Is 
graduating  today.  And  I  think  It  Is  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  one  to  make  to  this  partic- 
ular class.  For  yours  Is  the  first  graduating 
class  which  has  felt  the  burden  of  the  heavy 
increase  In  student  fees  which  Iowa's  public 
universities  were  forced  to  Impose  upon  their 
students  last  fall — tuition  Increases,  which, 
If  they  were  to  continue  upward  In  the  years 
ahead,  would  undermine  the  fundamental 
basis  upon  which  this  public  university  was 
founded  and  upon  which  it  operates  today. 

Yours  also  is  the  class  which  is  graduating 
amidst  an  unprecedented  level  of  campus 
unrest  and  turmoil  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country.  You  are  grad- 
uating In  a  situation  of  national  crisis  In 
which  great  universities,  as  well  as  small  col- 
leges, have  been  closing  their  doors,  boarding 
up  their  windows,  putting  out  their  lights  for 
the  remainder  of  this  school  yeax.  It  is  a 
situation  in  which  the  whole  future  of  the 
university,  whether  It  be  public  or  private. 
Is  b  >lng  called  Into  question. 

I  want  this  morning,  therefore,  to  make  a 
plea  for  public  higher  education,  for  the 
kind  of  higher  education  which  is  publicly 
supported  and  publicly  controlled.  I  want  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  kind  of  university  from 
which  you  are  graduating  today.  I  want  to 
charge  you  who  are  the  direct  beneficiaries 
of  a  public  higher  education  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  defending  and  supporting  such 
education,  of  working,  through  both  your 
words  and  deeds,  to  keep  our  universities 
truly  public,  and  to  keep  their  learning  proc- 
esses truly  open. 

The  time  htis  come  when  those  who  believe 
in  public  higher  education  mtist  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  For  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  all  over  the  United  States,  pub- 
lic higher  education  and  the  educational 
values  and  purposes  It  serves  stand  in  real 
danger  of  being  eroded  away,  not  only  by 
mounting  tuition  costs  made  necessary  by 
inadequate  public  financial  support,  but  also 
by  pressures  from  both  the  far  left  and  the 
far  right  who  would  limit  and  distort  the 
university's  functions  to  fit  their  own  narrow 
and  closed  point  of  view. 

Our  public  universities  stand  In  a  threat- 
ened situation,  I  believe,  because,  as  a  pub- 
lic, we  have  not  sufficiently  understood  the 
unique  combination  of  educational  values 
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and  purposes  which  belong  so  peculiarly  to 
the  public  university  and  which  are  so  In- 
dispensable to  our  democratic  society.  These 
educational  purposes,  which  derive  from  the 
fact  that  public  colleges  and  universities 
are  the  only  higher  educational  Institutions 
which  are  both  publicly  supported  and  pub- 
licly controlled,  might  be  summed  up  In  three 
words:  opportunity,  relevance,  and  Involve- 
ment. Let  me  spesik  to  you  about  them  for 
a  few  moments. 

Public  universities  and  colleges  have  always 
had  one  basic  and  over-rldlng  purpose;  to 
open  up  high  quality  educational  opportu- 
nity to  the  many  on  a  low  cost,  low  tuition 
basis.  Historically,  public  colleges  were 
founded  upon  the  democratic  belief  that 
higher  education  should  no  longer  remain 
the  privilege  of  only  a  chosen  few.  And,  today, 
the  public  university's  first  reason  for  exist- 
ence continues  to  be  to  bring  higher  edu- 
cational facilities  within  the  reach  of  all 
qualified  young  men  and  women,  wherever 
they  may  live,  whatever  may  be  their  race, 
their  creed,  their  economic  and  social  back- 
ground. 

The  public  university  believes  In  the  dem- 
ocratic Ideal  of  Inclusion,  rather  than  ex- 
clusion. Its  credo  Is  to  accept  all  comers 
who  have  the  wUl  and  the  capacity  to  earn 
an  education.  Therefore,  It  believes  In  mass 
higher  education  as  the  best  means  of  giv- 
ing all  qualified  young  people  a  chance.  It 
rejects  the  notion  that  a  limited  and  care- 
fully selected  student  body  has  superior  vir- 
tue. Rather,  It  believes  in  a  big  student 
body,  whose  heterogeneous  mix  gives  each 
individual  student  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  rubbing  shoulders  with  many  stu- 
dents with  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  varying  points  of  view. 

Moreover,  because  the  only  qualifying  test 
for  entrance  into  a  public  university  Is  gen- 
erally only  a  student's  own  personal  p)oten- 
tlEil  for  earning  a  higher  education,  most 
public  universities  have  developed  a  real 
feeling  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  an 
adherence  to  high  educational  standards, 
without  creating  among  their  students  that 
feeling  of  elitism  which  Is  so  contrary  to  our 
democratic  values. 

The  public  university's  egalitarian  belief 
In  mass  education.  In  a  big  student  body.  In 
an  Incluslveness  which  embraces  all  qualified 
yoiing  people.  Is  In  accordance  with  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  of  equality  of  opportvinlty.  which, 
as  Lincoln  said  so  well.  Is  really  what  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  meant  when  It 
declared  that  all  men  are  "bom  equal."  It  is 
based  upon  the  realistic  understanding  that 
the  kind  of  life  an  individual  is  able  to  make 
for  himself  Is  often  affected  by  his  educa- 
tional attainments. 

The  public  university  also  believes  in  mass 
educational  opportunity,  as  Jefferson  pointed 
out  so  long  ago,  as  society's  most  effective 
single  means  of  tapping,  training,  and  using 
the  best  talent,  the  best  human  resources 
of  this  country,  wherever  such  talent  Is  to 
be  found,  whether  it  Is  located  on  the  farm, 
in  the  ghetto,  in  the  elite  suburban  com- 
munity, the  southern  village,  the  small  mid- 
western  town. 

The  university,  of  course,  has  never  fully 
attained  Its  democratic  Ideals  of  making  edu- 
cational opportunity  truly  equal  nor  has  it 
realized  Its  utilitarian  goal  of  tapping  and 
training  the  most  promising  human  resources 
in  this  nation.  Yet,  again  to  use  the  words 
of  Lincoln  as  he  spoke  about  the  Ideal  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  such  an  ideal  is  a 
"standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which 
should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  aU, 
constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for, 
and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained, 
constantly  approximated."  Ortalnly  one  of 
the  most  significant  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican society  since  World  War  II  has  been  the 
progress  It  has  made  in  widening  our  higher 
educational  opportunity.  Whereas  in  1940, 
only  one  out  of  every  six  high  school  grad- 
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uate  went  on  to  some  form  of  advanced  edu- 
cation, today  almost  half  of  our  high  school 
g^raduates  take  advanced  schooling. 

Today,  however,  democracy's  goal  of  mak- 
ing public  higher  educational  facilities 
broadly  available  to  those  qualified  young 
people  who  have  a  will  to  earn  a  higher  edu- 
cation may  be  receding  before  us.  Indeed,  If 
tuition  costs  are  'creed  upward  by  a  lack  of 
adequate  public  financial  supoprt,  there  Is 
a  real  possibility  that  there  will  be  an  abso- 
lute cutback  In  the  numbers  of  young  people 
who  can  afford  a  college  education.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  many  students  who  are  to- 
day attending  Iowa  State  on  a  financial  "shoe 
string."  Their  economic  circumstances  are 
such  that  they  have  been  Just  able  to  "get 
by"  financially.  For  these  students,  further 
Increases  In  tuition  costs  could  mean  that 
they  would  have  to  drop  out  Into  the  ranks 
of  those  underprivileged  young  people  who 
cannot  afford  a  college  education. 

During  the^  seventies,  then,  we  must  be 
continuously  ibn  our  guard  lest  the  basic 
foundation  upon  which  the  public  univer- 
sity operates — public  financial  suppmrt  which 
jjermlts  a  low  student  tuition — Is  not  eroded 
away.  For  If  the  time  should  come  when 
students,  through  rising  fee  structures,  are 
forced  to  take  over  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  support  of  our  public  universities, 
then.  Indeed,  our  public  universities  will 
no  longer  be  truly  public.  It  Is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Broadening  out  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunity, then,  has  been  one  of  the  great  mis- 
sions of  the  public  university.  It  has  not 
been  Its  only  mission,  however.  For  the  pub- 
lic university  has  also  had  the  co-equal  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  kinds  of  educational 
programs  which  .American  society,  and  most 
American  young  f>eople.  needed  and  wanted. 
Supported  as  It  has  been  by  tax  dollars,  the 
public  university  Is  the  public's  business. 
Therefore.  It  has  continuously  had  to  face 
the  hard-nosed,  practical  questions  asked  by 
boards  of  regents,  governors,  legislatures:  Are 
the  educational  programs  It  Is  offering  really 
worthwhile?  Are  they  worth  public  support? 
Over  the  past  century,  consequently,  the 
public  universities  in  constructing  their  edu- 
cational programs  have  had  to  meet  the  effi- 
ciency test  of  relevancy  to  their  society.  Their 
central  educational  purpose  has  had  to  be 
the  search  for  the  educational  programs 
which  best  fitted  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
their  society.  The  public  university  has  had 
to  build  solid  and  substantial  programs 
which  train  yoxmg  people  to  carry  on  the 
constructive  work  of  their  society.  It  has 
seldom  been  allowed  to  mistake  the  extrane- 
ous for  the  relevant. 

Nor  have  the  public  universities  been  able 
to  remain  fixed  and  static  in  their  programs. 
They  have  not  been  allowed  to  sleep  through 
the  changes  which  have  been  transforming 
our  world.  They  have  had  to  modify  and  ac- 
commodate their  programs  to  their  ever- 
changing  society.  And.  I  submit,  the  public 
universities  have  done  their  Job  well  In  build- 
ing strong,  workable  programs.  In  short,  I  am 
convinced  that,  over  the  past  century,  public 
financial  support  and  legally  constituted 
public  control  over  the  public  universities 
have  been  a  constructive  force  for  making 
them  such  enormously  useful  Institutions  In 
our  democracy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  because  the  pub- 
lic umverslty  is  the  public's  btislness,  be- 
cause It  is  the  concern  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us  who  are  taxpayers — and  we  are  all  tax- 
payers—each and  every  one  of  the  public 
university's  errors  of  omission  or  commission, 
every  untoward  incident  which  occurs  on 
campus,  however  small  and  trivial,  stands 
out  for  aU  to  see,  takes  on  moment  and  Im- 
portance, becomes  magnified. 

Moreover,  even  In  good  times.  In  quiet 
times — I  will  not  say  in  normal  times,  for 
who  Is  to  define  what  "normal"  is  in  times 
such  as  we  are  living  In  today? — but  even 
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In  the  best  of  times,  the  public  university, 
because  it  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  subjected  to  pressures  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  the  left  and  the  right.  In 
troubled  times  of  national  frustration  and 
fear  such  as  we  are  experiencing  today,  when 
Americans  are  groping  to  find  answers  to  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  problems  which  seem 
to  be  overwhelming  them,  these  pressures 
become  even  more  strident  and  demanding. 

Such  pressures,  if  they  were  yielded  to, 
however,  would  close  the  university  down  to 
fit  a  narrow  and  prejudiced  point  of  view. 
They  would  silence  the  voices  In  the  univer- 
sity which  did  not  speak  their  views.  They 
would  distort  the  university's  educational 
values  which  have  been  built  up  over  the 
centuries  and  would  narrow  down  Its  course 
of  study.  And  the  university  would  thereby 
be  transformed  from  a  free  and  open  educa- 
tional Institution  which  objectively  studies 
and  examines  all  issues  and  problems  into  a 
closed  and  darkened  agency  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  particularized  cause. 

The  pressures  from  the  extremes  would 
also  limit  or  distort  the  public  university  In 
carrying  out  the  third  Important  purpose  it 
has  Eis  a  public  university,  a  function  which 
has  always  been  an  intgeral  part  of  the 
Land-Grant  public  university  such  as  Iowa 
State.  Because  the  public  university  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  tax  dollars  of  everyone,  it  has 
a  unique  commitment  and  responsibility  to 
serve  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Since 
that  first  winter  In  1868,  when  Iowa  State 
opened  its  doors  to  Its  first  students,  this 
institution  has  viewed  the  whole  state  of 
Iowa  as  its  campus.  Iowa  St&te  has,  there- 
fore, always  been  Involved  with  the  larger 
community  of  the  state.  One  of  Its  Integral 
functions  has  always  been  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  the  work  of  this  University 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Its  campus  In 
Ames. 

Certainly,  today,  the  university  cannot 
retreat  Into  an  ivory  tower  which  has  never 
been  a  structure  of  a  public  university.  It 
cannot  isolate  Itself  from  the  rush  and  tor- 
rent of  the  problems  of  its  society.  For  the 
university  has  vast  quantities  of  hard,  ob- 
jective and  Impartial  knowledge  to  bring  to 
bear  on  great  public  problems  of  our  times — 
such  momentous  problems  as  environmental 
pollution  and  the  feeding  and  clothing  of 
our  burgeoning  population.  But  let  me  make 
it  unmistakably  clear,  that  a  public  univer- 
sity, m  continuing  its  Involvement  In  the 
problems  of  its  society.  In  bringing  its 
knowledge  and  service  to  men  and  women 
living  beyond  the  confines  of  the  campus, 
must  also  continue  to  meet  this  commit- 
ment to  the  larger  community.  Impartially 
and  objectively.  It  cannot  choose  up  sides. 
It  cannot  allow  Itself  to  become  a  political 
instnm:ient.  For  to  do  so  would  destroy  the 
university  as  a  house  of  Intellect,  would 
destroy  what  the  university  is  all  about. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  will,  I  believe, 
be  one  of  the  sorely  troubled,  historic  dec- 
ades In  the  life  of  this  nation.  It  will  be  a 
deeply  disturbing  period  when  Americans 
will  be  seeking  to  understand  what  the  na- 
tional purpose  and  priorities  of  this  rich 
and  powerful  nation  should  be.  when  they 
will  be  struggling  to  develop  social  values 
and  codes  of  conduct  which  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  to  live  together  In  har- 
mony and  social  Justice. 

As  we  move  into  the  seventies,  therefore, 
the  public  universities,  as  vital  and  central 
institutions  in  a  deeply  divided  society,  will 
face  trying  and  difficult  times.  In  the  decade 
ahead,  the  pressures  from  the  political  ex- 
tremes to  change  the  nattire  and  character 
of  the  public  university  will  continue  to 
mount.  It  will  be  a  period  In  which  the  pub- 
lic university  will  probably  be  under  the 
threat  of  having  Its  educational  values  and 
standards  compromised,  its  functions  whit- 
tled away.  Its  public  financial  support 
eroded  from  beneath  It. 
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Whether  the  universities  In  the  seventies 
will  continue  to  be  free  and  open  and  Im- 
partial centers  of  learning,  whether  they  will 
continue  to  receive  adequate  public  financial 
support  will,  I  believe,  depend  up>on  you.  It 
will  depend  upon  all  of  you  who  are  graduat- 
ing from  the  public  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  For  you.  as  educated  per- 
sons, win  be  the  opinion -makers  of  the  fu- 
ture. You  will  set  the  climate  of  opinion  with- 
in which  the  public  universities  must  op- 
erate. It  Is  you  who  can  develop  a  widespread 
understanding  of  the  indispensable  role 
which  the  public  universities  play  in  making 
American  democracy  work. 

Many  of  you  who  are  graduating  today  will 
remain  In  Iowa  to  work  and  live.  Others  of 
you  will  be  scattering  out  around  the  nation. 
But  wherever  you  may  live,  whatever  your 
position  in  your  local  community  may  be, 
you,  who  have  the  opportunity  and  benefit 
of  receiving  a  public  luiiversiiy  education, 
now  have,  I  believe,  the  positive  responsi- 
bility of  working  to  keep  our  public  univer- 
sities truly  open  and  truly  public.  I  so  charge 
you  with  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Iowa  State 
alums  honored  during  Alumni  Days  was 
a  very  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Lauren 
Soth.  Mr.  Soth  is  the  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  and  is  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  certainly 
appropriate  that  his  contributions  were 
recognized  during  the  Iowa  State  Alumni 
Days  by  being  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Achievement  Citation. 

Mr.  Soth  responded  for  all  who  received 
recognition  during  Alumni  Days,  and 
like  Dr.  Parks,  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem  of  campus  disruptions.  I  insert 
his  remarks  In  the  Record,  and  likewise 
commend  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  them: 

Remarks  at  the  Alumni  Honors  and  Awards 
Convocation 

(By  Lauren  Soth) 

What  can  a  person  say  when  he  Is  named 
a  distinguished  achiever  by  his  foster  mother? 
He  can  say  thanks,  at  least.  I  know  I  speak 
for  Dr.  Calloway  and  Dr.  Harrar  as  well  as 
myself  in  thanking  the  Iowa  State  University 
Alumni  Association  for  this  citation.  To  be 
honored  by  one's  university  is  a  most  gratify- 
ing experience.  All  of  \is  are  sentimental 
about  our  college  days. 

Universities  are  supposed  to  be  places  for 
detached  and  objective  scholarship,  where 
reason  Is  king  and  emotionalism  is  shunned. 
Iowa  State  University  exemplifies  this  devo- 
tion to  rational  study  and  thought,  and 
we  are  proud  of  her  high  academic  standards. 
Yet  we  know  that  sentiment  plays  its  part  in 
life  and  In  the  university.  What  we  are  doing 
here  today,  we  old  grads,  come  under  the 
heading  of  sentiment,  demonstrating  our  love 
for  the  alma  mater  who  nurtured  us  In  our 
early    years. 

This  also  gives  us  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
our  love  for  ourselves,  which  is  even  mcwe 
ftm.  We  can  get  together  and  tell  lies  about 
how  studious,  how  hard  working,  how  totally 
admirable  we  were  when  we  were  In  college. 
We  can  righteously  deplore  the  present  state 
of  affairs  on  the  campus.  It  Is  an  almost  Ir- 
resistible temptation  to  tell  you  how  cou- 
rageously we  worked  for  an  education  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate  here  at  ISU  (ISC 
then).  In  the  early  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression— what  low  wages  we  got.  what 
cheap  food  we  ate.  and  how  heroic  we  were. 
We  didn't  riot  or  even  demonstrate  or  take 
over  a  single  college  building.  How  mag- 
nificent we  were. 

But  I'm  going  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
elaborate.  Instead,  since  we  are  here  on  a 
sentimental   occasion   to  show  our  support 
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for   the   old   alma   mater,   I   should   like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  that. 

Our  university,  like  all  universities.  Is  un- 
der attack  these  da3rs,  and  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  us  to  Join  in,  to  blame  the  tiniverslty 
administration  or  the  faculty.  Some  college 
and  \inlverslty  administrators  have  made 
mistakes  in  trying  to  handle  student  discon- 
tent. But  In  my  opinion,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  met  the  threat  of  educational  disrup- 
tion very  well.  I  will  say,  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  regard 
has  been  our  own  institution  here  at  Ames. 

Chancellor  Roger  Heyns,  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  made  an  excellent 
point  about  student  unrest  In  his  speech  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
recently.  He  said  that  universities  have 
played  a  valuable  role  for  the  entire  nation 
in  absorbing  the  first  Impact  of  discontent 
which  has  been  sweeping  the  society  as  a 
whole. 

Social  unrest  about  the  problems  of  crime, 
poverty,  race  discrimination,  the  militariza- 
tion of  foreign  policy  and,  above  all,  the 
seemingly  endless  war  in  southeast  Asia, 
has  been  reflected  on  the  campuses. 

Chancellor  Heyns  said,  "The  shock  was 
buffered  Imperfectly,  but  buffered  nonethe- 
less, by  the  traditional  mechanism  of  the 
university,  mechanisms  which  had  been  de- 
veloped to  protect  students  and  facxUtles 
from  kings  and  cardinals  and  vice  versa.  The 
universities  have  learned  things  about  the 
dynamics  of  protest  that  have  been  useful 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  campuses." 

I  agree  with  that.  The  fact  is,  jmd  we  older 
heads  ought  to  admit  It,  that  the  students 
In  colleges  today  are  more  advanced  than 
we  were  In  1932.  They  are  more  broadly  edu- 
cated and  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  society 
at  large.  We  were  much  younger  Intellectu- 
ally than  the  students  of  today.  Maybe  that's 
why  we  were  less  concerned  about  the  rise 
of  Hltlerlsm  and  Japanese  militarism,  which 
many  of  us  later  had  to  fight,  than  today's 
youngsters  are  concerned  alx>ut  the  war  in 
Indochina,  the  cold  war  with  Russia  and 
world  armaments. 

I  know  I  could  get  unanimous  agreement 
In  this  meeting  that  we  are  wiser  today  than 
the  students  of  today,  that  we  know  better 
how  to  run  a  university  than  the  president 
does  and  that  these  kids  ought  to  be  put  In 
their  place. 

Surely  there  have  been  excesses,  surely 
there  have  been  mistakes  by  students  and  by 
faculties.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  gen- 
uine revolutionaries  who  seek  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tinlveraitles  and  of  our  whole 
democratic  system. 

But  this  element  Is  an  extremely  small  ele- 
ment, despite  what  some  high-placed  politi- 
cians are  saying.  And  I  am  sure  we  can  deal 
with  this  element  by  democratic  means  if  we 
dont  lose  our  heads.  3?or  the  most  part,  the 
students  want  to  work  through  the  demo- 
cratic system  to  change  It,  to  derive  a  better 
foreign  policy,  to  derive  a  better  social  wel- 
fare program,  to  make  the  Ideals  of  America 
real.  They  are  forcing  the  adult  society  to  say 
something  to  these  problems. 

The  tinlversltles  are  our  hope  for  orderly 
change.  They  need  your  support.  Your  alma 
mater  needs  your  moral  support,  more  in 
resisting  the  demagogues  than  it  does  In 
money  for  the  football  team  or  even  money 
for  buildings.  These  are  Important.  But  the 
university  Is  under  attack  from  people  who 
would  make  It  subservient  to  political  power. 
The  Integrity  of  the  imlverslty  needs  your 
backing. 

There  U  a  danger  of  politicizing  the  uni- 
versity from  Inside.  Some  students  and  a  few 
faculty  members  want  to  close  down  the  uni- 
versity as  a  place  for  study  In  order  to  work 
for  ending  the  war  or  work  for  some  other 
political  goal.  That  cannot  be  permitted  If 
the  university  is  to  stand  as  a  center  of  free 
learning.  But  I  dont  regard  this  movement 
u  nearly  so  great  a  danger  as  the  counter- 
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action  from  the  right  wing  which  would 
destroy  faculty  Independence  and  freedom 
of  thought  In  the  university.  This  Is  the  real 
perU  In  the  movement  to  close  the  university 
and  make  It  an  Instrument  of  social  activism. 
So  I  say  support  your  alma  naater  as  a 
citadel  of  Independent  scholarship  against 
her  historic  enemies  of  political  action  and 
academic  suppression,  who  are  now,  as  always 
In  the  time  of  trouble,  on  the  attack. 


RICHARD  K.  MELLON:  PITTSBURGH 
CIVIC  LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PkNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  June  3,  1970, 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  lost  a  dedicated 
leader  and  friend,  Richard  K.  Mellon. 
Dick  Mellon  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  well  being  of  her  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  honored  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
siON/u,  Record  the  following  articles  and 
editorials  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  in  tribute  to 
Dick  Mellon,  a  man  I  respected  and 
admired : 

Final  I^ibute  PAm  to  Richard  Mellon 

Those  who  knew  Richard  King  Mellon  only 
by  his  deeds  called  him  "perfect,  honest  and 
straight-forward." 

One  who  knew  him  as  a  friend  could  only 
weep  at  his  passing. 

Hundreds  of  mourners  filed  In  and  out  of 
the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church  last 
night,  all  to  honor  the  man  whose  remains 
lay  In  the  rose-covered  casket  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. 

Funeral  services  for  Richard  King  Mellon, 
featuring  a  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,"  were 
held  this  afternoon  In  the  East  Liberty  Pree- 
byterlan  Church. 

The  prayer  for  Mr.  Mellon  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  Austin  Pardue  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Episcopal  Diocese. 

It  said.  In  part: 

"Almighty  God,  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  we  offer  Thee  our  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  the  Ufe  of  Thy  servant 
Richard. 

■For  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  his 
forebears  and  his  loyalty  to  their  ideals  and 
traditions;  for  his  love  of  cotintry  and  our 
armed  forces  .  .  .  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
and  the  wildlife  therein,  as  well  as  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh. 

"For  his  vast  contributions  to  Industry, 
labor  commerce  and  bankmg  throughout  the 
world. 

"For  his  unfailing  sense  of  humor  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  and  his 
modesty  and  wish  to  shun  praise  and  pub- 
licity and  for  his  monumental  will  and  deter- 
mination, even  unto  death." 

The  opwnlng  hymn  for  the  service  was  one 
composed  by  Bishop  Pardue,  himself,  for  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  during  World 
War  n. 

Mr  Mellon,  famed  financlw  and  philan- 
thropist, died  Wednesday  In  West  Penn  Hos- 
pital of  rheumatic  disease.  He  wovild  have 
been  71  on  Jtine  19. 

Joining  Bishop  Pardue  In  the  services  were 
Dr.  Charles  Robehaw,  minister  of  the  church, 
and  the  Rev.  Max  Smith  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Llgonler. 

Private  burial  services  were  to  be  held  at 
Llgonler  on  Mr.  Mellon's  estate  In  the  rolling 
Westmoreland  County  hills. 
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Tributes  poured  In  from  across  the  land. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy wafi  here  to  repms^^nt  President  Nixon 
at  the  funeral.  The  Pf  Vnt  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
sent  flowers. 

Also  here  for  the  funeral  were  Sen.  Hugh 
Soott,  the  Senate  GOP  leader.  Rep.  James  G. 
Fulton,  R-Dormont,  and  Lt.  Gov.  Raymond 
P.  Broderick. 

Also  Thomas  Gates,  chairman  of  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Bank,  New  York  City,  and 
former  secretary  of  defense;  Thomas  McCabe, 
former  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  chairman  emeritus  of  the  Soott  Paper 
Oo.,  and  three  officials  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Richard  Gerstenberg,  vice  chairman; 
Edward  Coles,  president,  and  Jc^n  Gordon, 
retired  president. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Mellon  had  lain  In  state 
at  the  foot  of  tiie  alter  while  hundreds  passed 
by  to  pay  their  last  respects. 

Two  hovirs  before  the  service  was  to  start, 
hundreds  of  mourners  moved  Into  the  church 
chapel. 

At  the  noon  hour,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  sat  huddled  on  tree-shaded  benches 
along  the  East  Liberty  Mall  as  though  they 
virere  attending  the  service  In  spirit. 

Inside  the  chapel,  the  congregation  was 
predomlnat^y  of  ]>eople  In  the  middle  and 
older  age  classes. 

Spnlnkled  among  them  were  many  mod- 
attired  teen-agers  representing  a  together- 
ness In  the  mood  of  mourning. 

One  of  last  night's  mourners,  Robert  J. 
Axon,  an  employee  of  the  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  in  Swlssvale  said  al- 
though he  worked  for  Mr.  Mellon,  he  had 
never  really  known  or  met  him. 

"But  I  know  that  we've  lost  a  wonderful 
man,  a  man  who  cannot  be  replaced  In  our 
lifetime,"  Axon  said  of  his  boss. 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Samson,  another  motimer 
and  one  who  never  saw  Mr.  Mellon,  called 
him  "a  most  Impressive,  honest  man  whose 
loss  wlU  be  felt  greatly." 

And  still  another  of  those  who  passed  the 
casket,  Anthony  Alello,  said,  "Pittsburgh 
would  be  a  dead  city  today  had  it  not  been 
for  Richard  Mellon.  He  was  perfect." 

Another  man  who  did  know  the  deceased 
could  say  very  little.  He  simply  cried. 

The  man  was  tall,  more  than  40  years  old, 
dressed  In  a  dark  suit.  As  he  stood  just  out- 
side the  doorway  of  the  gothlc  church  he 
mtmibled.  "I  knew  him  once,  as  a  friend."  He 
would  say  nothing  else. 

Flowers  were  all  around.  Besides  those  sent 
by  the  Nlxons,  they  came  from  Gov.  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer,  employes  of  Rolling  Rock 
Farms  and  Mellon  Bank,  and  the  legions  of 
directors  of  companies  In  which  Richard 
King  MeUon  held  an  Interest. 

Flags  will  fly  at  half  staff  through  Sunday 
in  both  the  city  and  cotmty  In  tribute  to  tb» 
figure  called,  by  some,  "a  legend." 

But  probably  one  of  the  simplest  com- 
ments came  from  a  10-year-old  girl  standing 
near  the  church  watlEblng  those  going  In  and 
out. 

When  asked  what  she  thought  of  the  man 
whose  mark  on  Pittsburgh  cannot  go  unrec- 
ognized, she  said: 

"I  saw  him  once,  and  be  looked  honest 
and  generous." 

Richard  Kino  Mxllon 

Richard  King  Mellon  was  the  Inheritor  of 
a  tradition — along  with  a  vast  fortune  and  a 
huge  burden  of  flnancial  and  corporate 
reepKDnsiblUty. 

His  forebears  had  played  an  Important  role 
on  the  Pittsburgh  scene  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  And  his  late  father,  Richard 
B.  MeUon,  who  was  himself  active  in  many 
civic  affairs.  Instilled  in  him  a  sense  of  duty 
toward  the  community. 

"Live  where  you  work,  son,  and  work  where 
you  live,"  was  the  advice  of  the  elder  Mellon. 

So  It  was  that  Richard  King  Mellon  con- 
tinued In  the  tradition  of  his  father  and 
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grandfather.  Thomas  Mellon,  managing  and 
expanding  the  bank  started  In  the  last  cen- 
tury by  T.  Mellon,  guiding  the  family's  cor- 
porate holdings,  and  serving  the  community. 

So  It  was  also  that  Pittsburgh,  once  the 
ugly  offspring  of  the  industrial  age.  became 
a  model  of  urban  redevelopment  and  a  city 
that  has  made  Impressive  progress  In  many 
nelds 

Richard  K.  Mellon  was  a  prime  mover  In 
all  this. 

Quite  aside  from  bis  financial  contribu- 
tions, which  were  generous,  he  put  his  man- 
aging skills  and  his  Influence  at  the  service 
of  the  community — and  helped  rally  the 
unique  community  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  famed  Pittsburgh  Renaissance. 

It  was  Mr.  Mellon  and  his  associates  who 
formed  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  the  key  organization 
in  the  city's  face-lifting. 

It  was  he  and  his  group,  also,  who  teamed 
up  with  the  lat«  Mayor  (and  later  governor) 
David  L.  Lawrence  and  other  oCBclals  In  the 
public-private  combine  that  made  a  new 
city  out  of  an  old,  tired  one. 

And  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mellon,  true  to  his 
father's  instruction,  chose  to  stay  in  his  na- 
tive city  and  help  develop  it,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  Pittsburgh  Is  nationally  recognized 
as  a  major  headquarters  city  for  large  cor- 
porations. 

His  death  at  70  deprives  the  city  of  one  of 
Its  leading  citizens,  and  leaves  a  large  place 
to  be  filled  In  the  financial,  corporate  and 
civic  organizations  In  which  he  was 
Interested. 

He  will  be  remembered  long  for  the  dili- 
gence he  applied  to  his  many  responsibilities 
and  for  his  concern,  evidenced  in  many  ways, 
for  his  fellow  man  and  his  community. 

RiCH&ao  Kino  Meixon 

Richard  King  Mellon,  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  Individual  was  responsible 
for  the  postwar  rebirth  of  Pittsburgh,  Is 
dead.  While  financier  Mellon's  lifelong  phil- 
anthropy produced  trend-setting  changes  In 
many  areas,  his  most  visible  monument 
perhape  Is  the  reconstructed  city  which  his 
financial  and  civic  leadership  did  so  much 
to  bring  about. 

Although  a  man  of  his  wealth  could  have 
settled  almoet  anywhere,  he  chose  to  make 
his  native  city  his  home  and  the  primary 
focus  of  his  Interest  and  his  benefactions. 
During  the  physically  and  economically  dark 
period  immediately  after  World  War  n,  he 
provided  the  organizational  and  financial 
spark  that  thrust  Pittsburgh  into  the  na- 
tional forefront  of  lu-ban  and  industrial 
renewal.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Development, 
through  which  came  much  of  the  planning 
and  drive  for  the  physical  rebuilding  of  the 
Golden  Triangle,  for  smoke  control,  for  park 
development  and  for  other  programs  that 
transformed  a  withering  city  into  a  vital 
and  dynamic  metropolis.  His  Influence  in 
locating  corporate  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh helped  to  make  this  city  one  of  the 
great  business  centers  of  the  nation. 

.■\s  a  guiding  head  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  family  fortunes.  Mr.  Mellon  directed 
the  bestowal  of  gifts  on  causes  and  institu- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention  and  often 
unpubllclzed.  The  recent  growth  In  scope 
and  quality  of  education  and  medical  fa- 
cilities In  this  area,  however,  would  not 
have  been  achieved  without  Mellon  gener- 
osity. Through  large  Mellon  grants  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University  and  through  smaller  but  sub- 
stantial gifts  to  Duquesne  University  and 
Chatham  College,  among  others,  educational 
institutions  in  Western  Pennsylvania  have 
gained  Increased  recognition  for  excellence. 

Along  with  his  role  in  rebuilding  a  city 
and  Its  institutions,  Mr.  Mellon  maintained 
a  keen  interest  in  people.  He  cared  about 
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the  quality  of  their  environment,  and  be- 
cause of  this  concern,  he  wanted  business 
to  behave  responsibly  In  Its  dealings  with 
host  communities.  While  much  yet  remains 
t»  be  done,  the  civic  consciousness  displayed 
by  the  large  firms  In  whic  i  he  held  power 
Is  due  in  no  small  measure  x>  his  leadership. 
In  almost  everything  that  he  did,  Mr. 
Mellon  shunned  publicity.  Though  he  could 
have  had  the  spotlight  In  one  or  more 
of  a  dozen  business  or  civic  positions,  he 
preferred  to  work  behind  the  scenes,  wheth- 
er with  corporate  or  political  leaders,  to 
achieve  objectives  of  social  betterment.  At 
his  death  he  was  a  kind  of  legendary  figure 
largely  unknown  to  the  general  public.  And 
yet  his  work  signifying  many  tangible  as 
well  as  Intangible  benefits  to  the  public. 
Is  observable  on  all  sides  In  this  revitalized 
urban  center  with  Its  eye  on  the  future. 

R.  K.  Meixon 
(By  Jack  Markowltz) 

Who   Is   the    "next"    Richard   K.   Mellon? 

There  Is  none. 

The  death  of  the  70-year-old  billionaire 
financier  leaves  a  vacuum  In  the  personal 
leadership  of  Pittsburgh's  business  and  civic 
life  that  is  unlikely  to  be  filled  by  one  man. 
according  to  one  of  Mr.  Mellon's  closest  as- 
sociates. Prank  R.  Denton,  who  was  vice 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.  for  20  years  after 
World  War  n. 

He  said  for  the  past  generation  Pittsburgh 
had  been  virtually  alone  among  U.S.  com- 
munities In  having  "one  guy  completely 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  his  own 
town.  There's  no  other  Individual  with 
enough  influence  to  pull  together  other  lead- 
ers in  the  business  world — and  with  the 
ability  to  put  up  substantial  amounts  of 
money  of  his  own. 

However,  the  death  of  Mr.  Mellon  will  not 
visibly  or  soon  affect  the  conduct  of  business 
affairs  here,  according  to  Denton. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  "Mellon  com- 
panies"—notably  Gulf.  Alcoa.  Koppers  and 
Mellon  Bank — "all  have  completely  profes- 
sional management  and  attend  to  their  own 
business." 

Asked  who  might  served  to  fiex  the  Mellon 
Interests'  large  holdings  of  stock  In  those 
companies.  Denton  replied.  "I  think  the 
greatest  common  denominator  will  be  Mel- 
lon Bank." 

T.  Mellon  &  Sons,  the  organization  on  the 
39th  floor  of  the  Mellon-US.  Steel  building 
which  oversees  a  number  of  family  charities 
and  other  interests,  will  continue  In  exist- 
ence. Denton  said. 

But  he  suggested  that  the  large  corporate 
stock  holdings  supervised  by  the  bank's 
trust  department  make  Mellon  Bank  the 
likely  "coordinator"  of  the  Industrial  In- 
terests. 

Denton  commented  at  one  point  that 
"there  are  Mellons  fully  able  to  be"  personal 
leaders  In  the  community. 

"I  think  Paul  Mellon.  If  he  decided  to  be, 
he'd  be  a  genius."  said  Denton. 

(Paul  Mellon,  son  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  who 
was  the  uncle  of  Richard  K.  Mellon,  has 
lived  m  Virginia  for  many  years,  devoted 
himself  to  art  collecting,  horse  breeding  and 
other  non-business  interests.) 

But  might  Mr.  Mellon's  children  or  other 
younger  relatives  be  able  to  take  over  per- 
sonal leadership? 

•These  are  good  kids,"  said  Denton,  "but 
the  two  sons  are  both  too  young  to  be  ef- 
fective at  this  point."  One  son  concentrates 
on  outside  cultural  and  educational  Interests 
according  to  Denton,  the  other  Is  "In  the 
bank  and  quiet  competent." 

But  the  late  financier  obviously  com- 
manded a  larger  personal  fortune  than  bis 
heirs  will. 
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"Every  time  there  is  a  death,  there  are 
taxes,  for  example,"  said  Denton,  "There  Is  a 
winnowing,  a  lessening  .  .  ." 

He  described  Mr.  Mellon's  chief  function 
In  the  strict  role  of  business  leader — as  op- 
posed to  civic  leader — Is  one  of  selecting 
executives  for  leadership  of  the  major 
properties. 

"You  worked  with  Dick  Mellon,  not  for 
him,"  said  Denton.  "If  he  wanted  something 
done,  the  way  he  gave  the  order  was,  'Would 
It  be  convenient  for  you  to  do  this?' 

"He  made  it  his  business  to  know  people. 
Years  ago,  when  the  bank  had  500  employes 
and  Just  one  office,  he  knew  practically 
everyone  by  the  first  name. 

"A  retired  teller  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  he  would  look  up  from  his  work  In 
the  'note  cage'  some  mornings  and  find  Dick 
Mellon  there  waiting  to  say  hello." 

Had  Mr.  Mellon  ever  taken  personal  part 
In  the  major  decisions  made  by  Mellon 
Bank? 

OUR    STAR    SALESMAN 

Denton  said  that  in  the  pre-war  days  when 
Mr.  Mellon  was  president  of  the  bank,  "it 
was  not  a  time  of  great  borrowing.  His  main 
Job  was  the  creation  of  relationships  result- 
ing in  deposits.  He  was  our  star  salesman." 

Mr.  Mellon's  chief  qualities,  Denton  said, 
were  "Intuition,  tact  and  a  rule  that  when 
you  do  something,  do  it  the  best  way  possi- 
ble— If  Its  planting  trees,  the  right  kind  of 
trees  at  the  right  place." 

When  he  himself  was  chief  executive  of 
the  bank,  from  1946  to  1965.  Denton  said 
his  chief  strength  was  that  "the  principal 
owners  would  back  you  up  on  business  prob- 
lems .  .  .  they  Inherently  backed  the  man- 
agement." 

Mr.  Mellon's  military  service  In  World  War 
n  took  him  to  other  communities  and  pro- 
vided a  bird's  eye  view  of  his  own  city's 
problems.  Denton  thought.  The  banker  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  with  a  "great  desire 
to  rebuild  Pittsburgh." 

The  post-war  cooperation  between  political 
forces  under  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence  and 
the  Industrial  community  under  Mr.  Mellon, 
Is  of  coiu-se.  a  well-known  story.  But  Denton 
said  Democratic  Mayor  LawTence  once  told 
him  that  he  had  willingly  admitted  to  Mr. 
Mellon,  a  life-long  Republican,  "Your  ren- 
aissance of  Pittsburgh  has  made  me." 

He  said  Mr.  Mellon  communicated  civic 
enthusiasm  outside  the  circle  of  his  own 
properties. 

"The  fellows  who  ran  the  big  companies 
were  expected  to  take  part,"  said  Denton. 

SHY    IN    PUBLIC 

Asked  why  Mr.  Mellon  preferred  not  to  hold 
personal  office  in  civic  organizations.  Denton 
commented.  "Dick  was  a  shy  person  In  pub- 
lic. He  got  eventually  so  that  he  could  make 
a  good  speech.  But  he  didn't  seek  or  like  the 
limelight." 

Brattn  Pays  Tribute  to  R.  K.  Mellon 

Arthur  E.  Braun,  Pittsburgh  financier  and 
philanthropist,  last  night  paid  tribute  to 
Richard  K.  Mellon  as  "a  tower  of  strength" 
In  the  city's  renaissance. 

Declaring  that  Mr.  Mellon  "had  a  great 
affection  for  Pittsburgh,  his  native  city," 
Braun  said  he  "worked  tirelessly  for  Its  bet- 
terment, physically,  educationally  and  cul- 
turally." 

His  leadership  In  organizations  "devoted 
to  these  purposes  Inspired  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  many  others,  including  Pittsburgh's 
leading  businessmen.  In  the  improvement  of 
life  and  conditions  in  this  area,"  Braun 
said. 

While  visiting  Harrlsburg  on  duty  as  a 
general  In  the  Army  during  World  War  II, 
Braun  recalled,  Mr.  Mellon  discussed  with 
Gov.  Edward  Martin  his  hopes  for  Pitts- 
burgh's redevelopment,  particularly  the 
Point  area. 


"Now  we  have  the  park,"  he  said. 

Braun,  one-time  publisher  of  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Post  and  Pittsburgh  Sun,  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Mellon  while  Braun 
was  president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Parmer's  Deposit  National  Bank,  which  later 
became  part  of  Mellon  Bank. 

He  racalled  that  Mr.  Mellon  personally 
toured  the  area  destined  to  become  Gateway 
Center. 

Mr.  Mellon's  death,  he  said,  "Is  a  very 
great  loss  to  this  community,  as  well  as  to 
the  state  and  the  nation." 

Leaders  Hail  Mellon  Work — Financier's 
Help  Praised  bt  All 

High  esteem  for  the  late  Richard  King 
Mellon  has  been  expressed  In  eulogies  from 
the  worlds  of  business,  politics  and  educa- 
tion. 

"He  supplied  vital  channels  for  new  re- 
search and  discovery  that  benefit  not  only 
Pittsburgh,  but  all  society,"  said  Wesley  W. 
Posvar,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

extraordinary  man 

The  late  financier  was  described  by  Dr. 
Edward  D.  Eddy,  president  of  Chatham  Col- 
lege, as  "an  extraordinary  leader  who  could 
have  chosen  a  life  of  self-contained  enjoy- 
ment. 

"Fortunately  for  Pittsburgh,  he  preferred 
to  give  enormous  energy  and  support  to  the 
Institutions  and  projects  which  make  life 
better  for  all  of  us. 

"Only  a  few  men  will  leave  such  enduring 
and  Important  monuments." 

State  Sen.  Robert  D.  Fleming,  R-Asplnwall. 
said  the  loss  of  Mr.  Mellon  "will  be  partic- 
ularly felt  by  those  In  Western  Pennsylvania. 

"In  my  lifetime  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  for  Western  Pennsylvania  than 
has  Mr.  Mellon,  and  he  did  it  without  any 
regard  for  {)ersonal  reward. 

"CITY    HIS    main    coal 

"His  only  goal  was  to  make  Pittsburgh  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live  and  work." 

U.S.  Rep.  James  G.  F^ilton,  D-Dormont. 
cited  Mr.  Mellon's  role  in  the  rebirth  of  Pitts- 
burgh, his  "fine  corporate  management"  and 
"the  civic  accomplishments  under  his  lead- 
ership." 

"Gen.  Mellon  was  a  man  who  had  high 
hof)es  for  the  county  and  Its  people."  said 
County  Commissioners  Leonard  C.  Stalsey 
and  Thomas  J.  Poerster. 

Mayor  Peter  P.  Flaherty,  said  Mr.  Mellon's 
death  "leaves  a  tremendous  civic  and 
humanitarian  void  In  our  city.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  measure  accurately  what  his 
power  and  Influence  meant  to  Pittsburgh 
and  its  iieople." 

Republican  John  K.  Tabor,  former  mayoral 
candidate,  said,  "He  did  not  cxu-se  darkness, 
he  lit  candles.  He  did  not  divide,  he  united. 
He  did  not  destroy,  he  built.  His  like  we 
shall  not  see  often  again." 

Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  called  Mr.  Mellon's 
death  "a  great  shock  and  tremendous  loss 
to  all  Pennsylvanlans  and  Americans.  Dick 
Mellon  had  been  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
both." 

Arthur  E.  Braun,  Pittsburgh  Financier  and 
philanthropist,  said  Mr.  Mellon  had  a  great 
affection  for  Pittsburgh,  his  native  dty.  and 
worked  tirelessly  for  Its  betterment,  physi- 
cally, educationally  and  culturally." 

John  D.  Harper,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Alcoa,  commented,  "If  any 
man  In  history  did  more  for  his  native  city 
than  Gen.  Richard  King  Mellon,  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  In  our  time." 


City  Poignantly  Pays  Its  Tribute  to 
Mellon 

(By  James  K.  Delaney) 

Plttsbtirgh's  people  filed  through  the  hours 

yesterday   to   a   flowered   space  in  the   East 

Liberty   Presbyterian    Church    for    a    silent, 

memoried  farewell  to  Richard  King  Mellon. 
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They  came  together,  the  toil-worn  and 
those  of  more  leisurely  lives,  in  poignant 
respect  for  the  man  who  gave  much  of  his 
own  work  and  his  fortune  for  the  betterment 
of  their  lot  in  their  city. 

BODY    I.TFS    IN    STATE 

Under  the  vast  vault  of  the  edlflce  on  Penn 
Avenue,  the  body  of  Mr.  Mellon,  whose  abid- 
ing dedication  was  the  Renaissance  of  the 
city  out  of  Industrial  waste,  lay  In  state 
from  the  morning  hotirs  until  past  stinset. 

The  tribute  to  him  will  continue  today 
from  10  a.m.  until  noon. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  a  2  pjn.  In 
the  church  built  with  funds  given  by  his 
father,  Richard  B.  Mellon,  and  his  uncle 
Andrew  W.  Mellon. 

Mr.  Mellon  died  late  Wednesday  afternoon 
in  West  Penn  Hospital,  where  he  was  taken 
Saturday  from  his  home  near  Llgonler,  West- 
moreland County. 

DONATED    MANY    MILLIONS. 

His  death  apparently  was  caused  by  a 
heart  and  arterial  condition  which  had  grad- 
ually curtailed  his  activities  In  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  financial  and  industrial 
empires. 

Untold  millions  of  the  fabulous  wealth 
acquired  by  generations  of  the  Mellon  family, 
conservatively  estimated  at  $3  billion  were 
channeled  Into  philanthropy. 

The  services  for  Mr.  Mellon,  who  would 
have  been  71  on  June  19,  will  be  conducted 
Jointly  by  retired  Bishop  Austin  Pardue,  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Episcopal  Diocese;  Dr.  Charles 
Robshaw,  minister  of  the  East  Liberty  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  Rev.  Max  Smith,  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Llgonler. 

The  body  then  will  be  taken  for  private 
burial  on  his  estate  in  the  hills  near  Llgonler. 

The  City  and  County  flags  will  be  flown  at 
half-staff  today  while  funeral  services  music 
is  played  on  the  Courthouse  carillons. 

Yesterday's  overcast  skies  flltered  little 
sunlight  through  the  slender  stained  glass 
windows  Tbove  the  nave  of  the  church.  The 
shadows  were  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

The  silvered  steel  casket  lay  closed.  A 
blanket  of  half-furled  deep  red  roses  covered 
It,  There  was  only  faint  fragrance.  Ferns  and 
smilax  made  an  apron  below. 

Floral  tributes,  chrysanthemums,  lillles 
and  lesser  blooms  Increased  as  the  day  wore 
on,  as  did  the  visitors  freed  from  the  day's 
work. 

Shirtsleeved  men  Joined  women  in  the 
pews  for  a  few  moments  in  the  cool  silence. 
There  were  little  groups  of  some  and  others 
sat  alone  at  a  distance.  Some  knelt  and  ges- 
tured in  the  fashion  of  their  faith,  for  It  was 
a  leavening  gathering. 

A  woman  whispered  to  a  group  of  nuns, 
"He  was  a  benefactor  to  so  many  people." 

An  age-gnarled  man  told  them,  "He  helped 
get  me  a  Job  when  I  needed  it  In  the  de- 
pression." 

A  fire-bronzed  mlllworker,  on  his  way  to 
an  open  hearth  nightshlft,  contemplated  the 
closed  casket. 

"They  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  the  man 
said.  "I  wanted  to  see  him." 

HE    HAD    friends 

In  vernacular  off  a  Hazelwood  street,  he 
rasped: 

"Every  guy  should  go  for  himself,  yeah, 
but  you  got  to  have  friends,  and  he  had  'em." 

One  withered  little  woman,  who  said  she 
was  "raised  on  the  old  Hill,"  said  she  remem- 
bered Mr.  Mellon  In  his  youth  "at  the  old 
bank." 

She  looked  back  at  the  roses  and  raised  her 
voice  a  little: 

"There  goes  Pittsburgh." 

Youth  had  representatives  there,  and  they 
were  chastened,  downcast  and  awed  at  this 
silent  presence  In  their  lives. 

The  visitors'  registry  presented  a  cross- 
section  of  the  people,  their  work,  their  homes, 
from  all  of  Allegheny  County  and  neighbor- 
ing areas. 
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Dr.  Robshaw's  Sunday  sermon  theme  will 
be  "All  Things  Together." 


SOVIET-WARSAW    PACT    MILITARY 
TOUR  CONFIRMED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks of  May  15,  "When  Treason  Pros- 
pers, Enemies  Are  Unknown"  page 
15772,  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  itin- 
erary of  the  1970  foreign  military  at- 
taches' tour  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  On  this  tour  were  a  Russian 
major  general  and  other  Communist 
oflBcers  from  half  a  dozen  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

Apparently  we  are  engaged  in  a  new 
strategy  in  containment  of  commu- 
nism— we  show  them  everything  we  have 
and  hope  it  scares  them  into  nonaggres- 
sion — except  in  South  Vietnam,  Cuba, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  insert  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  reply  at  this  point: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  May  11.  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary   of   Defense. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  I  am  advised  that  In  the 
latter  part  of  April  of  this  year  Soviet  Major 
General  Mikhail  Stolnlk  and  some  other  49 
Washington-based  foreign  military  advisors, 
including  six  Warsaw  Pact  military  officials 
were  given  a  two-day  tour  of  U.S.  military 
Installations. 

I  would  appreciate  yotu-  advising  me  what 
prompted  such  action  and  If  ovir  military  is 
given  reciprocal  privileges  of  touring  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  in  Soviet  and  other  Com- 
munist military  training  installations. 

I  am  confident  that  you  and  your  staff  are 
aware  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  presently  involved  in  the  killing 
of  American  Infantrymen  are  advised  and 
armed  by  Soviet  military  minds  and  ma- 
teriel. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply  with  interest. 
Sincerely, 

John   R.   Rarick. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  On  behalf  of 
Secretary  Laird  I  am  replying  to  your  in- 
quiries of  11  and  18  May  1970.  concerning 
the  recent  visit  to  U.S.  military  installations 
by  the  Soviet  MiUtary  Attache,  Major  Gen- 
eral Stolnlk,  along  with  other  Warsaw  Pact 
Military  Attaches  as  part  of  the  I>epartment 
of  the  Army  Annual  Foreign  Military  Attache 
tour. 

The  Foreign  Military  Attache  tour  is  one 
in  which  all  foreign  Military  Attaches  or 
their  assistants  who  are  accredited  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  are  permitted  to 
participate.  The  USSR,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia have  Military  Attaches  accredited  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  On  this  basis, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  extended  them 
invitations  to  participate  in  the  1970  tour. 
The  Military  Attaches  of  the  USSR,  Hungary. 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
Acting  Military  Attache  of  Poland  and  the 
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Aaslst&nt  MUlt&ry  Attache  of  Rumania  ac- 
cepted. 

In  asking  about  reciprocity,  you  touch  on 
a  basic  reason  for  these  tours.  If  accredited 
foreign  Military  Attaches  are  excluded  from 
such  a  tour,  the  U.S.  Defense  Attache  would 
undoubtedly  be  excluded  from  similar  activ- 
ities sponsored  by  the  corresponding  host 
country.  In  this  connection,  tI.S.  Defense 
Attache  personnel  make  comparable  visits  to 
foreign  military  Installations,  As  recently  as 
8  May.  for  example,  Colonel  Welch,  USA.  the 
U.S.  Defense  Attache,  and  Colonel  Senlo, 
USAP.  U.S.  Air  Attache,  accredited  to  our 
Embassy  In  Warsaw,  witnessed  a  demonstra- 
tion held  at  Wroclaw,  In  which  the  6th  Air- 
borne Division  and  1st  Mechanized  Division 
of  the  Polish  Army  took  part.  Colonel  Welch 
and  Colonel  Senlo  were  hosted,  along  with 
other  NATXD  and  Warsaw  Pact  accredited  At- 
taches, by  the  Polish  Airborne  Commander. 
Within  the  past  year  U.S.  Defense  Attache 
personnel  also  have  accepted  official  Invita- 
tions to  visit  military  Installations  in  the 
USSR,  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  expectation  of  reciprocity  In  such 
matters  is,  therefore,  a  basic  motive  of  our 
armed  services'  sponsorship  of  annual  tours 
for  foreign  MUltaJy  Attaches  to  selected  U.S. 
Installations.  Since  ours  Is  an  open  society, 
and  the  Soviet  society  a  closed  one.  we  con- 
sider that,  as  a  general  proposition,  reciproc- 
ity In  these  matters  Is  to  the  net  advantage 
of  the  U.S.  Careful  and  deliberate  assess- 
ment of  the  relative  worth  to  U.S.  security 
interests  is  fundamental  In  formulating  In- 
vitations to  attend. 

In   these   matters   and   all    others   bearing 
on  the  security  of  the  United  States,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  continue  its  efforts 
effectively  to  protect  our  country's  interests. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Mobsz. 
DASD.  European  <t 
NATO  Affairs  (ISA). 


VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

of   NOBTH    CABOIXWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MondUxy.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  \nZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
our  country  schoolchildren  are  complet- 
ing their  public  education  for  another 
year  and  preparing  for  a  full  summer  of 
activities. 

Among  these  activities  will  be  vacation 
Bible  school,  which  Is  conducted  by  the 
churches  of  America. 

I  am  certain  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  recall  when  they  attended 
vacation  Bible  school  as  children  and 
how  worthwhile  this  experience  was  in 
preparing  them  for  life. 

A  recent  editorial  appeared  in  the  Sky- 
land  Post,  published  In  West  Jefferson, 
N.C.,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Ed  M.  Anderson, 
regarding  the  value  of  vacation  Bible 
school  and  the  people  who  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mrs.  Andersons  editorial: 

During  the  summer  months  when  the 
public  schools  are  not  operating  and  students 
are  on  vacation.  Important  and  enjoyable  In- 
stitutions are  the  Dally  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  conducted  by  the  churches. 

Here  children  and  young  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  play  together  and 
study  the  Bible.  Singing  is  also  an  important 
p»rt  of  the  Bible  School  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
leaders  who  serve  as  teachers  and  help  In 
other  ways  to  make  these  Important  schools 
possible. 

Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  chil- 
dren attend  Dally  Vacation  Bible  Schools;  for 
we  believe  that  Bible  Schools  offer  a  type  of 
training  and  wholesome  recreation  not  avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Many  adults  today  will  recall  that  some  of 
their  best  knowledge  by  the  Bible  came  from 
these  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  Toung  people 
also  enjoy  working  and  playing  together 
when  It  Is  vacation  time.  There  Is  something 
different  about  this  from  regular  school  work 
and  activities  where  there  Is  Uttle  time  for 
recreation. 
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CAMBODIA   ACmON   VITAL   TO 
VIETNAMIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  President's  decision  to 
deploy  U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia.  Many, 
who  might  have  supported  this  move 
from  a  strategic  and  tactical  standpoint, 
are  dismayed  because  our  troops  were 
sent  In  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  would  number  myself  among 
those  who  see  this  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia as  vital  to  the  success  of  our  Vlet- 
namization  program,  but  I,  too,  view 
with  alarm  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  Executive  to  dispatch  troops  abroad 
without  prior  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  that  troops  should  not  be  sent 
into  any  foreign  country — particularly 
to  fight — without  prior  authorization 
from  Congress.  Long  before  the  recent 
events  in  Cambodia  highlighted  this 
issue,  I  pointed  out  the  hazards  of  "pres- 
idential wars"  and  escalations.  The  pub- 
lic outcry  and  demonstrations  following 
the  President's  unilateral  decision  to 
send  our  men  into  Cambodia  warns  us 
that  many  of  our  citizens  will  no  longer 
tolerate  engaging  our  country  in  war  by 
Executive  fiat.  I  believe  the  President's 
action  sets  a  bad  precedent.  He  should 
have  come  to  the  Congress  first  and  ob- 
tained approval. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  President's 
action  continues  a  bad  precedent,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  step  to  cut  off 
the  logistic  support  of  the  guerrillas  and 
the  Communist  invaders  who  had  been 
operating  with  impunity  for  nearly  5 
years  from  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

I  have  received  many  letters,  as  have 
my  colleagues,  urging  me  to  support 
amendments  which  would  use  the  spend- 
ing power  of  Congress  to  cut  off  funds 
for  prosecution  of  the  war.  Like  the  writ- 
ers of  those  letters,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  war  in  Vietnam  terminated  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  sympathize  with  and  share 
their  frustration.  Nevertheless.  I  could 
not  support  any  move  to  arbitrarily  cut 
off  funding  for  the  war.  The  effects  of 
abruptly  cutting  off  appropriations  could 
be  disastrous  and  gravely  imperil  the 
safety  and  lives  of  our  men  at  the  fight- 
ing fronts.  I  think  this  would  be  a  reck- 


less course  of  action.  You  cannot  end  a 
war  overnight  by  a  denial  of  money. 
With  our  men  still  facing  an  enemy  in 
many  different  areas  of  Indochina,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  for  the  Congress  to 
tell  them  to  fight  no  more  at  this  point. 
I  also  believe  that  efforts  to  set  a  cut- 
off date  at  some  fixed  time  in  the  future 
are  irresponsible.  It  is  unrealistic  and 
dangerous  to  impose  such  limitation  on 
the  flexibility  of  the  President.  So,  aa 
strongly  as  I  believe  the  President  should 
have  brought  the  Congress  in  on  the 
takeoff  rather  than  having  us  receive  a 
report  on  the  landing  in  Cambodia,  I 
maintain  that  we  cannot  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  him  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  recommended. 

I  have  always  opposed  fighting  a  no- 
win  war.  If  we  have  a  valid  reason  for 
being  there,  we  have  a  valid  reason  for 
taking  those  steps  necessary  to  win.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  win  or  we  do  not  have 
victory  as  our  goal,  there  Is  little  justifi- 
cation for  placing  our  men  in  the  posi- 
tion of  fighting  a  cannon  fodder  war — we 
should  get  out.  The  course  of  action  In 
the  middle — being  there  and  not  win- 
ning— has  been  very  devastating. 

I  well  recall  when  former  President 
Johnson  stated  unequivocally  that  his 
administration  was  not  going  to  send 
American  boys  to  fight  an  Asian  war  In 
South  Vletntim.  That  promise  started 
L.  B.  J.  down  the  road  to  defeat.  More 
than  525,000  American  boys  have  been 
sent  to  South  Vietnam,  and  more  than 
40,000  wUl  never  come  home. 

And  I  remember  also  that  while  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  would  periodically  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  were  turning  the  comer 
toward  victory  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
soothing  predictions  never  materialized 
as  the  victory  became  more  and  more 
elusive. 

I  think  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  have  kept  faith  with  the 
American  people,  in  contrast  to  their 
predecessors.  'While  we  had  a  continual 
escalation  before,  the  President  has  re- 
versed the  course  of  the  war,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  receiving  less 
rather  than  more  in  congressional  ap- 
propriations and  the  overall  direction  of 
our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  appears  to 
be  correct. 

There  is  a  definite  phasing  out  of  our 
activities,  consistent  with  our  goal  of 
gradually  turning  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  chief  burden  for  their 
own  war.  President  Nixon  is  going  about 
as  far  as  anyone  can  realistically  expect 
in  this  regard.  Many  of  the  problems  in 
Vietnam  and  now  Cambodia  do  not  re- 
duce to  simple  answers.  The  overriding 
factor  is  the  aggression  by  the  Commu- 
nists against  a  neighbor  and  free  nation. 
South  Vietnam.  Unquestionably,  the  in- 
transigence of  the  Communists  prevents 
a  peaceful  settlement  to  this  conflict. 

Short  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
win.  I  believe  that  following  the  present 
policy  will  be  more  apt  to  lead  to  an 
ultimate  solution  than  a  withdrawal  pol- 
icy. Unilateral  and  Immediate  withdraw- 
al would  not  only  assure  the  communl- 
zation  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia,  but  also  the  slaughter  of 
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possibly  millions  of  South  Vietnamese — 
unless  the  Vietnamese  are  able  to  assume 
more,  if  not  all,  of  the  combat. 

The  central  issue  in  the  growing  de- 
bate over  the  extent  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  is  whether 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  right  to  dispatch  U.S.  troops 
abroad  to  fight  a  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  Without  question,  I  be- 
lieve and  have  been  saying  for  some  time 
that  the  Congress  should  be  a  partner 
In  the  making  of  such  monumental  de- 
cisions. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  serve  as  a  strong  source  of 
examination  and  advice  on  the  basic  phi- 
losophy and  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. 'We  now  have  a  concentration  in  the 
Executive  of  virtually  imchecked  power 
over  foreign  relations,  particularly  over 
the  disposition  anu  use  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  periodic  incursions  by  the  Execu- 
tive upon  congressional  prerogative  and 
the  uncritical  and  sometimes  unconscious 
acquiescence  of  the  Congress  in  these 
inroads  has  resulted  in  a  constitutional 
imbalance  in  which  the  Executive  has 
acquired  supremacy  over  the  making  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  is  just  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  Executive  for  letting  itself  be  di- 
vested of  the  war  power,  a  power  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  vested 
not  in  the  Executive  but  rather  almost 
exclusively  in  the  legislative  branch. 

Congress  must  reclaim  its  historic 
power  to  declare  war.  It  is  for  tiiis  reason 
I  proposed  in  March  of  1968  and  have  re- 
introduced in  this  Congress  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would 
require  either  prior  or  subsequent  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Presidential 
dispatch  of  TJS.  troops  abroad.  If  our 
country  were  directly  attacked,  for  ex- 
ample, the  President  would  make  an 
appropriate  and  immediate  response,  but 
subsequent  consideration  by  Congress  of 
his  action  would  be  mandatory. 

I  am  appending  the  remarks  I  made 
on  March  14,  1968,  discussing  the  need 
for  legislative  action  in  this  area  and  ex- 
plaining my  proposal.  The  text  of  my  res- 
olution is  also  included. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  our  coun- 
try faces — in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs — is  the  erosion  of  legislative  au- 
thority and  oversight  and  the  growth  of 
a  vast  pyramid  of  centralized  power  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  foreign  affairs  particularly  this  threat 
to  our  people  and  their  welfare  will  be- 
come more  acute  for  this  new  decade  Is 
unlikely  to  see  any  great  reduction  in  the 
extent  of  American  Involvement  in  Inter- 
national affairs  or  any  relaxation  of 
global  conflict. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  Congress  to 
stake  out  its  position  of  responsibility 
and  domain  in  order  to  make  It  perfect- 
ly clear  that  no  Elxecutive  commitments 
of  American  forces  can  or  should  be 
made  without  consultation  of  the  body 
vested  with  the  constitutional  right  to 
declare  war. 

I  include  the  text  of  a  March  14,  1968, 
speech  on  constitutional  amendment  and 
text  of  constitutional  amendment  which 
follows  the  speech: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Congrxssionai.  Rscoro,  Mar.  14, 
1968] 

A  New  Constitutional  Amendmint  Is 
Need  CO 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  few 
Issues  concern  the  American  people  any  more 
than  this  whole  matter  of  br\ishflre  wars,  es- 
calation and  commitment  of  troops  to  vir- 
tually every  struggle  throughout  the  world. 
Korea.  Berlin,  and  Suez,  Lebanon,  Vietnam, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Once  we  get  In, 
how  do  we  get  out?  What  do  we  hope  to 
achieve?  What  are  our  policies?  Is  secret  di- 
plomacy Involved?  These  are  the  questions  we 
hear  every  day  of  the  week,  and  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  readily  admit  we  know  few 
of  the  answers. 

In  a  troubled  world  with  a  cold  war  which 
seems  to  turn  hot  with  growing  frequency. 
Presidential  decisions.  Pentagon  decisions, 
and  diplomatic  decisions  are  arrived  at,  and 
executed,  with  Uttle  or  no  debate.  As  Con- 
gressman Charles  Halleck  pointed  out  a  few 
years  ago,  we  are  usually  brought  In  for  the 
landing  but  rarely  for  the  takeoff.  This  ob- 
servation always  stuck  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  It  was  never  truer  than  In  our  current 
Vietnam  Involvement. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  matter  of  troop 
commitment  for  actual  hostilities  should 
come  under  strict  constitutional  cover.  I  have 
proposed  House  Joint  Resolutln  1162.  which 
would  amend  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  dispatch 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1162  should  t>e  closely  noted.  I  have  used 
the  word  "dispatch"  because  there  is  a  ba- 
sic difference  between  sending  troops  and 
merely  committing  troops.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  under  many  constitutionally  proper 
treaties  we  have  made  commitments  that  at- 
tacks on  signatory  nations  will  be  deemed  as 
attacks  upon  ourselves.  It  should  be  clearly 
noted  as  intent  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  refer  to  the  sending  of  troops 
under  any  circumstance  except  the  mere  sta- 
tioning of  them  In  "noncombative  duties" 
as  provided  In  section  4.  I  have  used  the 
words  "outside  of  the  United  States"  because 
there  is  no  effort  to  become  Involved  in  the 
matter  of  how,  when,  and  where  the  Presi- 
dent should  use  troops  or  National  Guard 
units  throtighout  the  United  States  In  mat- 
ters involving  domestic  disorder. 

There  are  two  basic  situations  which  this 
amendment  covers.  First,  there  are  events 
such  as  "military  aggression,  conflict,  combat, 
uprising,  or  Incidents"  which  might  or  might 
not  be  serious  enough  to  "threaten  the  na- 
tional security."  There  sire  also  situations 
which  might  threaten  the  national  security 
that  are  not  the  result  of  any  specific  event 
but,  rather.  Involve  a  volatile  emergency 
which  might  affect  our  security.  The  situa- 
tion In  Lebanon  In  July  1958  would  be  of 
this  type  and.  Incidentally,  would  be  fully 
covered  by  this  amendment. 

Second,  there  are  situations  where  we  may 
have  been  directly  attacked  and  immediate 
retaliatory  force  is  needed.  No  reasonable 
person  would  suggest  that  Congress  should 
be  assembled  and.  as  provided  in  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  declare  war. 
The  same  might  be  necessary  In  direct  at- 
tacks against  nations  with  whom  we  have 
treaties.  A  direct  attack  against  Canada, 
England,  or  Germany,  for  example,  might  re- 
quire immediate  response. 

In  drafting  the  amendment,  I  feel  these 
situations  have  been  adequately  covered.  In 
the  first  situation,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  event  or  situation  and  the  time 
at  which  It  might  be  deemed  to  threaten  our 
national  secxirlty.  If  there  is  a  serious  Inter- 
national Incident — say  the  assassination  of 
an  Archduke  Ferdinand — and  at  the  time  It 
does  not  appear  as  a  great  threat  but,  as 
often  happens,  conditions  deteriorate  and  It 
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becomes  a  threat,  this  amendment  clearly 
states  that — 

"Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Pres- 
ident deems  any  military  aggression,  con- 
flict, combat,  uprising  Incident  or  situation 
to  threaten  the  national  security,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  report  such  event  or  situation  to 
the  Congress  with  speclflc  recommendations 
for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or  other  specific 
measures  which  he  deems  necessary  and  de- 
sirable." 

Thus  in  section  2,  the  significant  factor 
Is  not  the  event  Itself,  but  when  the  Presi- 
dent deems  the  event  to  threaten  cur  na- 
tional security.  At  that  point,  he  must 
transmit  to  the  Congress  his  report  and 
apprailsal  of  the  event  or  situation  and  out- 
line specific  military  steps  which  will  be 
taken.  If  the  matter  can  be  solved  by  diplo- 
matic channels,  this  wiU  obviously  be  done 
and  no  report  will  be  necessary  under  this 
amendment.  At  this  key  point  Is  where  the 
brushfire  wars  with  their  threat  of  future 
escalation  commences.  It  Is  here  the  Congress 
should  be  brought  in  on  the  "takeoff"  rather 
than  receiving  a  report  on  the  "landing."  If 
troops  are  to  be  committed  for  combat,  we 
should  know  at  that  point.  If  they  are  merely 
being  sent  to  stabilize  the  situation,  we 
should  know  that,  too.  It  will  be  argued  that 
this  might  restrict  the  President  In  his  chess 
games  of  military  diplomacy.  Yes,  it  will;  and 
that  Is  precisely  what  we  want.  I  am  not 
spealdng  of  President  Johnson  alone.  This 
concern  Is  for  any  future  "I>residentlal  wars" 
and  escalations. 

The  Congress  shaU  vote  on  these  recom- 
mendations within  10  days.  Obvloiisly,  if 
the  situation  Is  Imminently  dangerous,  we 
would  probably  act  sooner.  If  Congress  does 
not  act,  and  the  President  acts  without  au- 
thorization, other  remedies  still  avail  them- 
selves. If  Congress  is  not  In  session,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  simunon  the  Congress  within  48 
hours  after  he  deems  such  event  or  situation 
to  threaten  the  national  security. 

In  the  second  situation,  one  in  which  Im- 
mediate responsive  retaliatory  measures  are 
needed  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  United 
States  or  a  nation  with  which  we  have  treaty 
obligations,  a  different  procedure  is  involved. 
Section  3  clearly  states  that  this  amendment 
shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  necessary  force 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
immediately  repel  any  direct  attack.  How- 
ever, here  the  President  has  no  discretion,  as 
he  does  in  section  2  type  situations,  to  deem 
the  event  or  situation  constitutes  a  threat  to 
our  national  security.  Any  action  under  sec- 
tion 3  situations  automatically  makes  it  a 
threat  when  such  retaUtory  force  Is  used, 
and  the  President  must  report  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2.  The  Congress  then 
evaluates  and  votes  in  the  same  manner. 

No  amount  of  drafting  can  cover  every 
situation.  However,  this  amendment  makes 
good  sense,  and  certaiiUy  will  act  as  a  re- 
straint on  becoming  Involved  In  Vietnam 
type  wars  and  the  problems  Intrinsic  In  those 
operations.  'When  we  do  not  have  a  declared 
state  of  war,  the  problems  seem  to  escalate, 
too.  With  a  Korean  war  and  Vietnam  war 
behind  us  we  certainly  should  have  learned 
something.  Neither  were  declared  wars,  yet 
30.000  men  lost  their  lives  In  Korea  and  we 
have  passed  the  20,000  mark  in  Vietnam.  I 
feel  that  the  American  people.  Indeed,  the 
Congress,  would  look  upon  such  an  amend- 
ment with  a  feeling  of  security.  Agreed,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  collectively 
make  tragic  mistakes.  Delineating  actions 
which  can  be  taken  in  cold  war  type  situa- 
tions can  at  least  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

The  whole  challenge  of  covering  the  escala- 
tion of  minor  wars  was  groped  with  for 
many  hours  in  preparing  this  amendment.  It 
Is  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  cover.  What 
Is  escalation?  Sending  100  more  troops  or 
100.000?  Section  2  calls  for  a  report  on  the 
event  or  slttiatlon  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or  other 
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specific  measures.  This  Is  about  the  beet  that 
can  be  done.  I  believe  If  the  Congress  Is 
foolish  enough  to  pass  another  broad  Tonkin 
tyf)e  resolution,  I  suppose  there  Is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  It.  Going  back  to 
what  I  Just  said,  however.  If  we  have  not 
learned  anything  from  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars,  then  there  is  very  little  hop>e. 

At  the  time  when  the  report  Is  received 
with  specific  recommendations,  It  would  be 
hoped  that  the  Congress  would  nail  things 
down  exactly  at  that  point.  This  can  be  done 
if  there  Is  the  wUl  to  do  It.  Then  If  the 
situation  alters,  the  President  might  be  re- 
quired to  report  again  and  the  Congress 
would  again  vote.  It  would  be  hoped  that  in 
the  matter  of  troop  commitment  or  dispatch, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  be  smart 
enough  to  not  give  carte  blanche  as  It  now 
seems  we  have  done  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  side  effect,  too.  The 
minute  this  resolution  passes  the  Congress — 
long  before  it  Is  even  ratified  by  the  States — 
there  would  be  a  "sense  of  Congress"  built 
In.  The  president,  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  quite  prop- 
erly read  into  congressional  action  on  this 
amendment  a  new  policy  line  which  most  of 
us  believe  is  badly  needed.  In  fact,  that 
might  be  as  valuable  as  the  ultimate  passage 
of  the  amendment  itself.  It  would  operate  as 
a  restraint  on  future  actions  before  adopted, 
and  this  would  make  many  Americans  sleep 
a  little  l>etter  at  night.  More  than  that,  It 
offers  a  responsible,  affirmative  answer  to 
what  is  sure  to  be  a  recurring  dilemma. 
Bather  than  Just  criticize,  let  us  resolve  to 
act. 

H.J.  Res.  1163 
A  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  dis- 
patch   the    Armed    Forces    of    the   United 
States  outside  of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled    {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"AancLE — 
"Section   1.  The  President  shall  not  dis- 
patch the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  response  to  any  military  aggression,  con- 
flict, combat,  uprising,  incident,  or  situation 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Congress, 
except  as  herein  provided. 

"Sec.  2.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  President  deems  any  military  aggression, 
conflict,  combat,  uprising.  Incident,  or  situa- 
tion to  threaten  the  national  security,  the 
President  shall  report  on  such  event  or  situ- 
ation to  the  Congress  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or 
other  specific  measures  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  Thereupon,  the  Con- 
gress shall  vote  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  within  ten  days. 

"If  not  in  session,  the  President  shall  con- 
vene the  Congress  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  he  deems  such  event  or  situation  to 
threaten  the  national  security. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  preclude  the  use  of  necessary 
force  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  Immediately  repel  any  direct  at- 
tack made  upon  them  or  against  the  United 
StAtes.  Its  territories,  or  possessions,  or 
against  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  treaty  commitments.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  threaten  the  national  security 
whenever  such  retaliatory  force  is  used,  and 
the  President  shall  report  to  Congress  as  pro- 
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vlded  In  Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  vote 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
within  ten  days. 

"Sec.  4,  This  article  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  preclude  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  throughout  the  world  in 
noncombatlve  duties.  It  shall  be  operative 
only  In  those  situations  where  troops  so 
stationed  become  involved  in  actual  military 
hostilities  or  In  those  situations  where 
troops  are  dispatched  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  responsive  or  offensive  military  actions." 
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CAMBODIAN  INVASION  SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  REASONABLE  LIMITS  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  POWER 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  1 
year  ago  today  on  June  8,  1969,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ordered  the  first  redeploy- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  On 
June  4,  1970.  there  were  425,450  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

Since  last  year's  announcement  from 
Midway  Island  that  the  President  in- 
tended to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  replace  them  with 
Vietnamese,  112,050  Americans  have 
been  withdrawn.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  these  withdrawals. 

But  also  within  that  year  Cambodia 
has  been  invaded  and  the  geographic 
limits  of  the  war  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. The  Congress  has  not  been  con- 
sulted on  either  the  troop  withdrawals 
or  about  the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

The    Washington    Post   has    recently 
spoken    editorially    on    "Vietnam:    The 
President's  Interim  Report."  The  report 
was  delivered  by  the  President  via  na- 
tional television  on  Jime  3,  1970.  Many 
of  us  in  the  House  are  concerned  about 
the  President's  failiu-e  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  and  we  are  concerned  about 
where  the  President  is  headed  in  South- 
east Asia  £uid  how  he  is  going  to  arrive 
at  his  destination.  The  Post  expresses 
some  of  these  same  doubts  very  well  and 
I  insert  these  editorial  comments  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  5.  1970) 
Vietnam:  The  President's  Interim 
Report   (I) 
Mr.  Nixon's  fuUthroated  praise  of  his  Cam- 
bodian campaign — "the  most  successful  op- 
eration of  this  long  and  difficult  war" — can- 
not be  entirely  dismissed  as  self-serving.  For 
It  unquestionably  has  been  a  success  by  the 
particular  standards  the  President  applied  on 
Wednesday  night:   a  statistically  Impressive 
amount  of  enemy  supplies  has  been  captured; 
Communist  forces  have  been  frustrated  for 
now  in  their  efforts  to  link  together  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  they  had  maintained  for 
five    years    and    to    create    "one   continuous 
hostile  territory  from  which  to  launch  as- 
saults upon  American  and  allied  forces."  The 
results  in  terms  of  reducing  the  danger  to 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  of  winning  more 
time  for  training  of  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  of  allowing  further  American  troop  with- 
drawals to  be  conducted — these  are  positive. 
Or  they  will  be.  to  the  extent  they  prove  to 
be  real. 

The  real  measure  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian 
venttu-e  only  begins  to  be  suggested,  however. 


by  yesterday's  news  that  fighting  was 
"raging"  only  10  miles  from  Phnom  Penh. 
Whatever  are  the  short  term  effects  of  the 
op)eratlon  on  the  war  in  Vietnam — and  even 
these  are  sure  to  remain  in  dispute — it  Is 
beyond  contention  that  the  effects  on  Cam- 
bodia are  already  profound.  The  President 
originally  presented  the  Cambodian  cam- 
paign as  a  one-shot  mission  against  border 
sanctuaries,  as  though  the  country  would 
remain  the  same  except  that  it  wouldn't  have 
so  many  Communist  bases  in  It.  In  fact, 
American  troops  are  leaving  behind  a  struggle 
for  Cambodia  which  seems  quite  capable  of 
sustaining  Itself — and  of  going  very  sour  in 
ways  that  are  beyond  our  effective  Influence 
or  control. 

Under  American  aegis.  South  Vietnam  has 
sent  an  expeditionary  force  Into  Cambodia, 
traditionally  Saigon's  prey;  Mr.  Nixon  on 
Wednesday  gave  this  force  virtual  carte 
blanche  to  stay,  and  to  do  as  it  chooses. 
Moreover,  another  of  Cambodia's  covetous 
neighbors,  Thailand,  has  announced  plans  to 
send  "volunteers"  to  guard  the  Cambodian 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  The  United  States 
evidently  is  to  underwrite  that  ventiu-e  too. 
Meanwhile  American  airpower  will  be  used 
in  Cambodia  after  July  1  "where  I  find  this  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of 
our  forces  In  South  Vietnam."  as  the  Presi- 
dent put  It. 

Left  unstated  by  Mr.  Nixon  Wednesday 
night,  as  on  April  30  when  he  announced  his 
Cambodian  plans,  was  a  critical  part  of  the 
real  explanation  for  the  operation.  That  part 
unquestionably  was  to  keep  the  Cambodian 
government  out  of  Communist  hands.  By  its 
nature,  that  is  a  political  goal  requiring  a 
sustained  American  effort,  either  by  proxies 
or  Its  own  units,  and  not  merely  fast  military 
surgery.  For  It  obviously  makes  no  sense  to 
clean  out  the  border  sanctuaries  and  then  to 
let  the  government  In  Phnom  Penh  go  Com- 
munist, thus  { 1 )  becoming  competent  to  call 
openly  for  aid  from  other  Communist  sources, 
and  (2)  exposing  American  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  to  later  heavy  assault. 

This  Is  the  rub — or  one  of  them — In  the 
Cambodian  affair.  Publicly  it  was  sold  as  a 
one-shot  sweep  essential  to  Vletnamizatlon 
largely  because  of  the  time  we  could  buy 
by  capturing  huge  quantities  of  Communist 
weapons  and  supplies;  and  that  was  what  the 
President  featured  Wednesday  night — the 
bullets  and  the  rice.  But  for  those  who  were 
not  entirely  persuaded  by  this  argument 
(supplies  can  be  replaced,  after  all),  high 
White  House  officials  always  had  the  second 
rationale  of  saving  the  Lon  Nol  government 
in  Phnom  Penh;  privately,  It  was  conceded 
that  wiping  out  border  sanctuaries  got  you 
nowhere  if  Lon  Nol  fell  and  Cambodia  be- 
came one  big  sanctuary.  In  actual  fact,  what 
now  seems  to  have  triggered  the  Cambodian 
operation  between  April  20.  when  the  Presi- 
dent gave  no  hint  of  It  In  his  Vietnam  re- 
port, and  April  30,  when  he  announced  It 
was  evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  not  Just  trying  to  consolidate  their  sanc- 
tuaries but  were  moving  out  of  them  in  ways 
that  menaced  Phnom  Penh;  the  alternate  ra- 
tionale may  well  have  been  the  primary  one, 
in  fact. 

So  what  It  comes  down  to  now  is  that  the 
President  has  his  short-term  triumph,  which 
was  always  there  for  the  winning.  But  he 
remains  at  the,mercy  of  events  In  Cambodia 
over  which  he  can  exercise  only  marginal  In- 
fluence without  undertaking  a  far  larger 
hand  in  that  conflict  than  American  public 
opinion — not  to  mention  his  own  public 
pledge  of  abstinence — will  allow.  And  while 
this  Is  by  no  means  the  only  Imponderable, 
not  to  say  weakness.  In  the  President's  latest 
defense  of  his  Vietnam  strategy  (we  will  be 
returning  to  the  subject  in  a  later  editorial) , 
it  Is  enough  by  Itself  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  take  any  real  measure  of  the 
Cambodian  affair  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  8,  1970] 

Vietnam;  The  President's  Interim  Report 

(U) 

As  we  said  In  the  first  installment  last 
week,  there  is  not  much  to  quarrel  with  In 
the  President's  claim  that  his  Cambodian 
campaign  has  been  "the  most  successful  op- 
eration of  this  long  and  difficult  war."  Given 
the  unhappy  record,  this  Is  not  the  proudest 
boast,  but  never  mind;  we  have  captured  vast 
quantities  of  booty  and  bought  some  time 
and  It  is  idle  to  argue  over  Just  how  much 
of  a  difference  it  will  make  militarily  in  the 
next  weeks  and  months  because  that  was 
never  the  critical  question  about  the  Cam- 
bodian affair.  The  question  was  not  whether 
it  would  be  successful  (it  couldn't  lose  In 
strictly  military  terms)  but  whether  it  would 
be  in  any  sense  conclusive — what  useful, 
lasting  purpose  it  would  serve  and  where 
It  would  end.  And  the  answers  cannot  be 
measured  in  stacks  of  captured  rifies  or  the 
tonnage  of  liberated  rice — they  must  be 
found  in  a  larger  frame.  In  the  total  con- 
text of  this  tormented  war. 

For  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  were  al- 
ways there  to  be  smashed.  Just  as  the  port 
of  Haiphong  has  always  been  there  to  be 
mined,  and  Hanoi  to  be  leveled,  and  North 
Vietnam  to  be  conquered  by  a  land  Inva- 
sion— if  the  war  was  to  be  fought  in  the  old, 
conventional  way.  The  question  from  the 
beginning  was  whether  the  conceivable  gain 
from  this  sort  of  war  would  be  worth  the 
risks  of  widening  the  conflict  and  of  ulti- 
mate confrontation  with  the  Russians  and/ 
or  the  Chinese.  And  the  answer  was  always 
No.  This  was  to  be  a  limited  war  with  limited 
aims;  we  were  to  supplement  the  South 
Vietnamese  until  they  are  strong  enough  to 
go  it  alone;  the  idea  was  to  Intensify  our 
military  pressure  gradually,  in  an  effort  to 
alter  the  balance  of  force  in  a  way  which 
would  either  cause  the  North  Vletntunese  to 
give  up  the  game  entirely  or  bargain  for  some 
compromise  settlement. 

It  was  a  thumbscrew  strategy  and  it  didn't 
work  because  every  time  we  tightened  our 
pressure  the  North  Vietnamese  tightened 
theirs  and  finally,  after  our  Involvement 
reached  a  certain  level,  the  American  public 
wouldn't  buy  the  next  turn  of  the  screw. 
That  was  the  real  meaning  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's decisions  to  stop  the  bombing  in  March, 
1968,  and  to  cancel  the  next  increment  of 
American  troops.  While  it  was  never  admitted 
at  the  time,  what  we  did  then  was  to 
abandon  the  thumbscrew  and  it  left  us  with 
three  alternatives:  to  give  up  and  get  out 
Immediately:  to  ease  out  in  an  orderly  way 
which  would  still  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  reasonable,  realistic  chance  to  determine 
their  own  destiny;  or  to  resume  the 
squeeze. 

President  Nixon  rejected  the  first  course 
out  of  hand  and  had  seemed — until  Cam- 
bodia— to  be  working  the  middle  ground  of 
the  second  alternative.  And  that  is  what  is 
so  deeply  disquieting  about  his  latest  prog- 
ress ref>ort.  and  his  own  reading  of  where 
Cambodia  fits  into  his  scheme  of  things.  For 
he  seems,  inescapably,  to  be  unable  to  face 
the  brutal  facts  that  Lyndon  Johnson  faced 
up  to  more  than  two  years  ago;  he  does  not 
sound  as  if  he  sees  any  limits  to  this  limited 
war;  he  seems,  in  short,  to  be  toying  peril- 
ously with  this  third  alternative  of  taking 
up  the  thumbscrew  once  again,  not  as  a  one- 
shot,  time-buying  affair,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fixed  policy. 

It  Is  hard  to  read  any  other  meaning  Into 
his  sweeping  promises  and  menacing  threats. 
"There  Is  one  basic  commitment  yet  to  be 
fulfilled,"  the  President  said,  adding:  "I 
have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep 
that  pledge."  How?  Certainly,  the  President 
can  end  our  involvement  in  the  war,  at  the 
expense  of  American  Influence  over  what 
comes  next;  but  this  will  hardly  Insure  the 
great  and   global  stakes   he  insists  on  at- 
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taching  to  the  outcome.  "Only  this  admin- 
istration can  end  the  war  and  bring  peace." 
he  said  at  another  point  and  while  this  was 
probably  a  way  of  saying  that  he,  rather 
than  the  opposition  at  home,  has  the  power 
and  the  responsibility.  It  is  also  another  way 
of  suggesting  that  the  United  States  can 
somehow  determine  the  outcome  unilater- 
ally; it  ought  to  be  obvious  by  now  that  this 
can  only  be  done  either  by  winning  in  the 
conventional  way  or  with  the  cooperation, 
one  way  or  another,  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

This  Is  where  it  all  breaks  down — In  the 
President's  seeming  belief  that  he  can  bluff 
or  threaten  the  Other  Side  Into  playing  the 
game  his  way.  "If  their  answers  to  our  troop 
withdrawal  program,  and  to  our  offer  to 
negotiate,  Is  to  Increase  their  attacks  In  a 
way  that  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall,  as  my 
action  five  weeks  ago  demonstrated,  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  situation."  Well,  that  is  one  way  to 
look  at  the  President's  action  five  weeks 
ago — as  a  token  of  his  resolve — although  It 
is  a  little  ciu-ious  to  hear  the  President  Justi- 
fying the  Cambodian  operation,  in  part,  on 
the  grounds  that,  had  he  not  made  good  on 
a  warning  which  he  himself  Issued,  it  wovUd 
have  "eroded  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  before  the  entire  world;"  one  way  to 
avoid  that  might  have  been  not  to  make  the 
threat  in  the  first  place. 

But  there  are  far  better  reasons,  of  course, 
for  not  reviving  the  discredited  thumbscrew 
and  the  first  one  is  that  it  doesn't  work.  We 
talked  a  little  last  week  of  the  Cambodian 
quagmire  and  the  danger  of  pinning  our 
Vietnam  policy  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Lon 
Nol  Government  in  Phnom  Penh  and  this 
is  only  one  piece  of  it.  Assume  that  the  old 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  have  been  neutral- 
ized for  a  time:  new  sanctuaries  and  new 
supply  routes  are  already  developing  farther 
back  in  the  Cambodian  hinterland;  there 
are  miles  of  Vietnamese  frontier  with  Laos; 
there  Is  a  massive  North  Vietnamese  build- 
up above  the  DMZ  and  Just  below  It  In  I 
Corps  the  war  is  hotting  up. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  Cambodia 
Is  proof  that  Richard  Nixon  means  business; 
It  is  as  easy  to  read  it  as  further  evidence 
that  Hanoi,  which  has  been  threatened  by 
expeits,  l8  not  much  moved  by  threats.  And 
It  Is  all  very  well  to  deal  In  melodrama  at 
the  expense  of  a  union  leader  whose  soldier 
son  might  have  been  spared  the  bullet  that 
killed  him  had  we  only  cleaned  out  the 
sanctuaries  sooner;  Lyndon  Johnson  used 
the  same  argument  about  a  grenade  and 
a  brave  Marine  who  might  have  been  spared, 
so  the  President  said,  had  the  President  not 
halted  the  bombing  In  early  1967.  If  the 
history  of  this  war  tells  us  anything.  It  is 
that  presidents  can't  control  the  destina- 
tion of  bullets  or  the  flow  of  enemy  forces 
and  material  down  the  trails  and  across 
borders  and  Into  Vietnam  and  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  So  It  Is  nothing  short  of  reckless 
to  pile  so  many  chips  on  so  many  Imponder- 
ables— unless  the  President  seriously  be- 
lieves that  he  can  return  successfully  to 
the  thumbscrew  strategy  and  make  it  work, 
not  Just  In  Indochina  but  In  the  universi- 
ties and  In  the  streets  and  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  our  view  he  cannot,  and  he  ought  not 
to  pretend  that  he  can;  there  are  limits  to 
what  we  can  do  and  we  have  reached  them; 
there  are  no  "strong  and  effective  meas- 
ures" left  to  be  taken  that  would  not  In- 
volve unacceptable  risks — In  Asia  and  at 
home.  The  genuinely  bold  thing  to  do  now 
would  be  to  acknowledge  reality;  to  accel- 
erate an  orderly  withdrawal  with  the  time 
bought  in  Cambodia;  to  stop  pretending  to 
power  and  influence  which  we  do  not  possess 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  have.  If  the 
President  thinks  he  has  It — if  he  believes 
he  can  re-invade  Cambodia,  or  resume  bomb- 
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Ing  of  the  North,  or  otherwise  revive  the 
tightening  squeeze — then  this  becomes  the 
most  eloquent  argument  yet  for  passage  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to  restore 
some  measure  of  congressional  Influence 
over  events.  If  we  have  read  the  President 
wrong,  this  amendment  will  not  inconveni- 
ence him.  And  If  we  have  read  his  meaning 
right,  there  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  begin  to  define  some  reasonable 
limits  on  the  power  of  the  President  to 
conduct  a  limited  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  a  Post  editorial 
entitled  "A  Showdown  on  the  War 
Power": 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  6.  1970) 
A  Showdown  on  the  War  Power 

President  Nixon's  willingness  to  accept  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  loosen  the  proposed 
Cooper-Church  restriction  on  future  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  narrows  the  issue  before 
the  Senate  without  substantially  changing 
It.  The  basic  question  continues  to  be 
whether  Congress  will  assert  its  authority  to 
de-escalate  the  war.  Apparently  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  Is  now  determined  to  cancel, 
at  least  in  some  measure,  the  blank  check 
Congress  gave  the  President  when  it  passed 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  1964.  It  is 
some  gain  to  have  the  White  House  withdraw 
objections  to  Congress  getting  into  the  act 
at  this  point  in  some  way.  But  the  hard  fact 
remains  that  the  President  is  still  maneuver- 
ing for  what  would  In  effect  be  a  free  hand 
in  Indochina. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  is  that  it  would  en- 
croach upon  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
President  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  views  of  the  admin- 
istration on  this  subject  were  spelled  out  the 
other  day  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Behnqulst.  He  dismissed  the  legal 
and  constitutional  arguments  against  the  in- 
cursions into  Cambodia  by  saying  that  they 
refiect  "precisely  the  sort  of  tactical  decision 
traditionally  confided  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  In  the  conduct  .of  arm«d  conflict."  It 
is,  he  went  on  to  say,  "a  decision  made 
during  the  course  of  an  armed  conflict  al- 
ready commenced  as  to  how  that  conflict 
shall  be  conducted,  rather  than  a  determina- 
tion that  some  new  and  previously  unau- 
thorized military  venture  shall  be  taken." 

Of  course  the  Commander-in-Chief  does 
have  broad  authority  over  the  conduct  of  a 
war  that  has  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
But  in  this  case  there  has  been  no  spedfio 
authorization  by  Congress,  unless  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  can  be  so  construed.  Mr. 
Rehnquist  does  so  interpret  It.  but  the  State 
Department  recently  consented  to  repeal  of 
Tonkin  Gulf  on  the  ground  that  the  admin- 
istration was  not  relying  upon  it  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  present  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia.  That  would  seem  to  leave  the  entire  war 
In  Vietnam  as  weU  as  the  Cambodian  affair 
hanging  precariously  on  the  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  without  any  congres- 
sional authorization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  a  senator  be  voted  to  restrain  the 
President  in  a  relatively  mild  exercise  of  his 
power  as  Commander-in-Chief.  President 
Truman  had  sent  troops  to  E^urope  to  sup- 
port our  commitment  under  the  NATO  al- 
liance, without  going  to  Congress  as  his 
administration  had  promised  to  do.  Senator 
Nixon  was  among  those  who  passed  a  reso- 
lution saying  that  "no  ground  troops  In  ad- 
dition to  .  .  .  four  divisions  should  be  sent 
to  Western  Europe  In  implementation  of 
Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  with- 
out further  congressional  approval."  In  this 
instance  it  was  simply  a  question  of  putting 
muscle  behind  the  NATO  guarantee  that  an 
attack  upon  one  member  would  be  regarded 
as  an  attack  upon  all — a  guarantee  which 
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the  Senate  Iteelf^ad  approved.  Now,  Mr. 
NUon,  who  voted  to  deny  that  relatively 
minor  discretion  to  President  Truman,  seems 
to  be  claiming  unlimited  authority  for  him- 
self to  extend  the  war,  not  In  our  vital  se- 
curity area,  but  In  remote  Southeast  Asia 
where  no  treaty  commitment  extends. 

The  Senate  is  trying  to  clear  up  this  anom- 
alous situation.  By  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  it  would  say  to  the 
President:  "We  are  In  a  limited  war.  The 
Congress  forbids  any  expansion  of  the  war 
across  the  Cambodian  border."  The  general 
effect  would  be  to  put  Congress  on  record  in 
favxir  of  winding  down  the  war — the  policy 
tha:  the  President  himself  repeatedly  pro- 
claims— Instead  of  beefing  It  up. 

In  some  degree,  of  course,  this  would  re- 
strict what  the  Commander-in-Chief  could 
do  in  the  name  of  protecting  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  But  It  is  a  very  limited 
restraint  that  ought  to  be  implicit  In  the 
nature  of  international  relations.  Even  If 
we  were  at  wur  with  one  country  under  a 
congressional  declaration,  the  Commander  - 
In-Chlef  should  not  take  It  upon  himself  to 
Invade  a  neighboring  country  that  might  be 
giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  That  would  be  a 
question  of  solemn  national  policy  which 
could  not  be  legitimately  made  by  one  man 
who  happened  to  occupy  the  White  House. 

Senators  Cooper  and  Church  and  their 
supporters  are  trying  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  must  not  make  such  a  decision 
again  without  congressional  consent.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  would  undercut  that  by  providing 
that  the  President  could  send  troops  Into 
Cambodia  again  if  he  concluded  it  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. This  goes  right  back  to  one-man  deci- 
sions. It  breathes  the  spirit  of  Tonkin  Gulf — 
that  the  President  alone  shaU  determine  the 
natixre  and  extent  of  our  participation  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  open  the 
door  to  expansion  of  war  If  the  President 
should  deem  It  wise  or  desirable. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  settle  this  his- 
toric effort  to  recapture  the  war  {>ower  with 
a  rhetorical  gesture  that  would  be  devoid  of 
substance.  It  needs  to  tell  the  President  that 
the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  do 
not  Include  an  unrestrained  license  to  make 
war  any  place  In  the  world  at  his  sole  dis- 
cretion. Instead  of  yielding  on  this  initial 
showdown.  Congress  should  go  on  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  to  enact 
a  policy  of  terminating  the  war  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date.  The  time  for  unlimited  execu- 
tive discretion  In  these  matters  has  passed, 
and  ttie  government  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
vise a  rational  means  of  returning  to  con- 
stitutional processes  without  a  bruising 
fight  in  Washington  or  in  the  country. 


MISS   JANET   LAX— 1970   PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SCHOLAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NIW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970 
New  Jersey  Presidential  Scholars,  se- 
lected from  among  all  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  the  State,  arrived  in  Washington 
last  Tuesday.  June  2.  Among  those  hon- 
ored was  Miss  Janet  A.  Lax  of  South 
Orange. 

Miss  Lax.  an  attractive,  pert  young 
lady,  stopped  in  to  visit  my  office  before 
returning  home.  I  was  most  impressed  by 
the  caliber  of  young  person  chosen  as  a 
Presidential  Scholar.  Janet  was  one  of 
119  young  people  chosen  from  among 
nearly  3  million  young  Americans  gradu- 
ating   from    public    and    private    high 
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schools  throughout  the  country.  A  boy 
and  a  girl  from  each  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  an- 
other 15  chosen  at  large,  are  picked  on 
the  basis  of  outstsmding  scholarship  and 
demonstrated  leadership  capabilities. 

Janet  plans  to  attend  Princeton  Uni- 
versity next  year.  She  had  participated 
in  community  activties  such  as  the  edu- 
cational goals  program  of  Columbia  High 
School  in  Maplewood,  and  she  was  in- 
volved, well  informed  and  well  spoken. 

I  wish  Janet  Lax  much  success  in  what- 
ever she  imdertakes,  confident  that  she 
will  manage  to  achieve  it. 


June  8,  1970 


CUSTOMS  FIGHTS  DRUG 
SMUGGLING 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
spoken  of  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  narcot- 
ics smuggling  field.  As  a  member  of  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  12  years,  I  have 
watched  this  work  very  closely. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
an  address  recently  given  by  Myles  J. 
Ambrose,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  on 
the  work  his  agency  is  doing.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  it  closely  and  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  drug  problem. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  U.S.  Commissioneb  or  Customs 
Myles  J.  Ambbose 

I  was  delighted  with  the  Invitation  from 
Northeastern  University  to  participate  In 
the  1970  National  Law  Enforcement  Semi- 
nar. It  Is  an  honor  to  represent  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  arms  of 
the  Treasury  Department — the  United  States 
Customs  Service,  which  has  been  guarding 
American  frontiers  against  smugglers  and 
wihch  hag  been  collecting  revenue  since 
1789. 

The  central  theme  of  this  seminar — "Unity 
of  Polarization" — within  the  broad  context 
of  law  enforcement.  Is  especially  appropriate 
In  light  of  the  problems  confronting  this 
Nation  In  Its  current  effort  to  stop  the  Illegal 
drug  traffic.  Your  timing  couldn't  be  better 
In  view  of  the  announcement  by  President 
Nixon  that  the  last  week  In  May  will  be 
Drug  Abtise  Prevention  Week. 

The  word  "unity"  has  many  definitions. 
Webster  defines  It  as  "acting  in  concert"  or 
"entering  into  an  association."  Another: 
"Joining  of  strength  or  Identity  for  a  com- 
mon purpose." 

The  word  "polarization"  is  of  recent  vin- 
tage. Webster  defined  it  as  "the  relationship 
between  two  apparently  opposed  objects 
which  nevertheless  Involve  each  other  by 
being  dependent  uf>on  a  mutual  factor,  such 
as  day  and  night,  or  birth  and  death." 

Of  course,  today,  the  word  "polarization" 
Is  used  to  reflect  the  concept  of  alienation 
by  the  youth  of  America  to  established  In- 
stitutions which  they  characterize  as  the 
"establishment." 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  In  the  throes 
of  a  revolution.  We  have  been  through  revo- 
lutions before.  People  seem  to  forget  that 
this  nation  evolved  from  a  revolution  and 
that  we  are  all  inheritors  of  revolutionary 
traditions.  Successful  revolutionaries,  how- 
ever, necessarily  become  the  establishment 


because  the  true  revolution  can  only  come 
about  as  the  result  of  repressions  and  the 
Inability  of  those  oppressed  to  achieve  any 
relief    by    traditional   methods. 

I  submit  the  changes  In  American  Institu- 
tions can  and  are  being  made  and  that  we 
do  have  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  done 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  Those  who  would 
use  mob  tactics  to  pervert  the  term  "revolu- 
tion" In  Its  traditional  American  sense 
should  remember  that  some  of  the  countries 
they  so  admire  would  treat  demented  acts 
like  bombing  not  as  a  lone  violence  against 
the  state  and  Its  Institutions,  but  In  a  swift 
and  sure  manner  without  recourse  to  their 
rights  or  to  trial. 

I  think  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  firmly 
advise  these  terrorists  that  no  Intelligent 
society  can  have  Its  decisions  made  by  the 
Irreverent  Irrational  acts  of  street  mobs. 

What  does  narcotics  smuggling  have  to  do 
with  the  unity  or  the  polarization  of  the 
American  people? 

Can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind  that  the  scourge  of  our  time  Is 
the  misery,  the  suffering,  the  degradation 
caused  by  the  Illicit  use  of  drugs. 

What  other  single  force  for  evil  so  rents 
and  tears  at  the  fabric  of  our  society  today, 
separating  parents  from  their  children, 
teachers  from  their  students,  governments 
from  their  people? 

Glance  at  the  headlines  in  your  morning 
newspaper: 

"Scientists  and  students  at  colleges  find 
Increasing  use  of  heroin." 

"Heroin  epidemic  hits  school  children." 

"City  teachers  arrested  with  coed  on  dope 
charge." 

Recently  a  nationally  known  columnist 
questioned  the  value  of  spending  money  and 
energy  to  educate  modern  youth  on  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

He  feels  that  drug-abuse  education  Is 
wasted,  simply  because  the  kids  "already 
know  everything  that  we  can  teach  them." 

"Education,"  he  writes.  "Is  the  solution 
only  to  the  degree  that  Ignorance  Is  the 
problem.  And  In  the  urban  high  schools, 
there  Is  not  much  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  drugs."' 

The  writer  admitted  that  there  Is  stupidity. 
Immaturity  and  self-denlgratlon,  and  the 
misguided  Isn't  likely  to  be  moved  by  argu- 
ments based  on  saving  himself  from  destruc- 
tion. 

Another  reaction,  he  said,  Is  simply  a 
kind  of  "ecological  religion"  or  simple  res- 
ignation to  pollution  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  eventually  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

"If  you've  booked  passage  on  the  Titanic. 
you  might  as  well  go  first  class.'' 

What  about  this? 

If  this  writer  Is  right,  and  If  his  thinking 
were  to  be  carried  out  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion, we  might  Just  as  well  fold  up  our 
tents — all  of  us — and  give  up  the  fight  here 
and  now. 

Should  we  abandon  the  advances,  the 
idealism,  the  progress,  and  the  development 
of  centuries  of  civilization  as  we  know  It? 
I  think  not. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  wisely  said:  "The 
dogmas  of  the  past  are  Inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present." 

This  Is  a  time  to  consider  our  possible 
shortcomings  and  failures:  to  build  on  the 
past,  not  to  destroy  the  foundation.  There 
is  an  Inscription  on  the  National  Archives 
building  In  Washington  which  says:  "The 
Past  Is  Prologue."  When  I  asked  what  this 
meant,  a  cab  driver  once  said  It  simply 
means  "you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet.'' 

Many  of  our  most  respected  Institutions — 
our  schools,  our  courts,  our  social  mores, 
our  laws  and  our  trtidltlons — are  under  at- 
tack, even  as  they  were  In  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's day,  and  they  have  been  In  every 
generation  since. 

ShaU  we  all  book  passage  on  the  Titanic, 
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first  class,  because  the  Red  Chinese  launched 
a  rocket? 

Shall  we  bum  our  homes  to  the  ground 
because  a  water  pipe  burst  in  the  basement? 
Shall  we  commit  mass  euthanasia  against 
the  aged  and  Inflrmed,  the  mentally  111,  the 
Incapacitated,  as  was  done  by  Nazi  Germany 
within  our  own  lifetime  because  these  un- 
fortunates were  deemed  to  be  socially  "use- 
less"? 

Are  we  to  hang  all  policemen  because  a  few 
of  them  were  caught  accepting  bribes,  thereby 
undermining  confidence  in  and  respect  for 
the  law? 

I  equate  this  logic  with  the  grim  cynicism 
and  the  nihilism  of  those  who  would  leave 
the  drug  problem  to  the  street  comer  mjrthol- 
ogy  which  has  filled  the  vacuum  left  by  our 
failure  In  the  past  to  deal  with  America's 
youth  on  a  mature,  reasoned,  and  factual 
basis. 

In  the  past,  society  took  the  easy  but  In- 
effective posture  of  "Do  as  I  say  because  I 
say  so."  It  avoided  the  more  challenging  route 
of  presenting  the  facts  which  are  essential 
as  the  basis  on  which  to  make  decisions. 

I  refer  to  the  point  made  by  Professor  K. 
Ross  Toole,  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
quoted  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  Pro- 
fessor Toole  observed  that : 

"Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  alwajrs 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our 
share.  But  my  generation  has  made  America 
the  most  affluent  country  on  earth;  It  has 
tackled,  head-on,  a  racial  problem  which  no 
nation  In  the  history  of  mankind  had  dared 
to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon;  It  has  desegre- 
gated schools  and  abolished  polio;  It  has 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion In  man't  history. 

It  has  begun  these  things,  not  finished 
them." 

What  we  need  and  crave  today  Is  not  a 
polarization  of  our  people  In  a  smouldering 
Cold  War  between  young  and  old,  between 
the  radical  and  the  conservative,  but  as 
President  Nixon  has  said,  "a  lowering  of  our 
voices." 

We  need  to  synthesize,  to  unify,  to  adjust, 
each  one  of  us  doing  his  thing,  to  use  the 
vernacular.  Hold  fast  to  that  which  Is  good, 
rooting  out  that  which  Is  not  so  good,  and 
replacing  It  with  new  Ideas  for  creative  ex- 
cellence In  our  society.  There  is  no  room 
for  nihilism  and  cynicism  In  this  effort. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  head,  plays  a  significant  role  In  the 
continuing  war  on  narcotic  drugs,  not  only 
by  youth  but  all  segments  of  our  society. 
We  consider  our  role  to  be  the  first  line  of 
defense. 

President  Nixon  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  thru  the  Customs  Service,  to 
"Initiate  a  major  new  effort  to  guard  the 
Nation's  borders  and  i>orts  against  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  narcotics  from  abroad." 

I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  tell  this  au- 
dience some  of  the  programs  that  we  are 
currently  engaged  In: 

Congress  has  given  us  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  nearly  $9  million  to  halt  drug 
smuggling.  This  bill  permits  us  to  nearly 
double  our  Investigative  strength  and  in- 
crease our  Inspectlonal  personnel  by  over  900 
employees. 

We  have  set  up  International  narcotics  In- 
telligence units  m  key  cities  to  evaluate  and 
act  on  the  Information  we  and  other  en- 
forcement agencies  develop  on  narcotics 
smugglers. 

We  are  Installing  a  computerized  Intelli- 
gence network  which  will  give  our  agents 
and  Inspectors  instant  access  to  Information 
on  suspected  smugglers  24  hours  a  day.  By 
late  fall,  this  network  will  cover  the  entire 
Mexican  border  and,  hopefully,  by  early  1971, 
all  our  major  ports  of  entry. 
We  are  stressing  narcotics  smuggling  tech- 
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nlques  In  a  major  employee  training  pro- 
gram. 

Even  the  most  skilled  and  dedicated  em- 
ployees are  handicapped  without  the  right 
tools.  An  important  item  Is  new  equipment. 
We  have  Increased  our  fleet  of  conventional 
aircraft;  purchased  helicopters,  boats  for  use 
on  the  oceans  and  lakes  along  our  borders, 
and  over  150  new  police  Interceptor  automo- 
biles. We  have  expanded  our  radio  network 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

We  are  Intensifying  inspection  of  passen- 
gers and  baggage  at  International  airports, 
and  inspection  of  forelg^n  mall  parcels  and 
commercial  cargo. 

In  addition,  we  are  looking  Into  legislative 
proposals  to  prevent  the  theft  of  Interna- 
tional cargo  at  airports  and  seaports. 

We  are  reviewing  some  of  our  passenger 
speed-up  methods  .  .  .  such  as  preclearance  In 
foreign  countries  and  accelerated  Inspection 
at  our  own  gateways. 

NOW,  HOW  CAN  YOU  HELP  US? 

We  need  Increased  assistance  and  coordi- 
nation with  all  types  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  Is  a  MUST  because  without 
Information  we  cannot  be  effective.  Our  cur- 
rent drive  will  mean  that  international  trav- 
elers are  going  to  be  Inspected  more  closely, 
that  more  baggage  Is  examined  and  that  new 
Inspectlonal  techniques  will  be  employed  for 
detecting  criminal  smugglers. 

It  win  mean  some  Inconvenience.  It  may 
require  a  few  extra  minutes  for  customs 
clearance.  We  suggest  that  this  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  help  keep  drugs  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  children,  my  children,  and  the 
boy  or  girl  next  door. 

I  am  convinced  that  through  education 
we  can  and  must  arouse  the  American  pub- 
lic to  the  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem. 
The  crisis  Is  becoming  an  epidemic. 

I  am  not  a  psychiatrist,  nor  a  doctor,  nor 
a  social  worker.  I  am  a  lawyer,  representing 
an  agency  which  has  been  charged  with  cer- 
tain respwnslbllitles. 

I  am  also  an  American  parent,  with  young 
children  whose  security  Is  suddenly  threat- 
ened by  evil  forces  beyond  their  control. 

I  appeal  to  other  parents  and  to  other 
American  citizens,  to  Join  with  us  In  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  spreading  evil. 

We  must  broaden,  not  shrink  from,  our  ed- 
ucational programs.  We  must  sharpen,  not 
dull,  the  edge  of  our  awareness  to  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  attack  by  the  corruptors 
of  our  society. 

But  the  younger  generation  cannot  be 
handed  the  world  on  a  sliver  platter.  They, 
too,  have  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

We  need  more  communication  .  .  .  not  less. 
We  need  more  education  . . .  not  less.  We  need 
more  and  better  law  enforcement  .  .  .  not 
less. 

These  concepts  are  completely  Inter- 
related and  should  have  as  a  result  unifica- 
tion, not  polarization. 


A  HEALTH  CARE  LESSON  FOR  THE 
UNITED    STATES? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,   June   8,   1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit News  of  Jime  3,  1970,  carried  an 
excellent  article  on  the  national  health 
insurance  plan  now  in  operation  in 
Canada.  The  headlines  accompanying 
the  article  make  an  interesting  point — 
"Canadian  plan  proves  success"  and  "A 
health  care  lesson  for  the  United 
States?" 
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So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, it  appears  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

A    Health    Case    Lesson    roa    the    UNrrxD 

States? 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

Most    Canadians    now    enjoy    a    national 

health   insurance   plan   but   a   visitor   hears 

the  same  complaints  from  Canadian  patients 

that  are  heard  In  the  United  States: 

"My  doctor  doesn't  spend  enough  time 
with  me  .  .  ." 

"The  doctors  are  getting  rich  on  my 
money  .  .  ." 

But  there  Is  one  worry  most  Canadians 
don't  have — the  fear  of  being  wiped  out 
financially  by  a  serious  Illness. 

Practically  all  Canada's  20  million  citizens 
have  almost  unlimited  hospital  coverage  and 
seven  of  the  nation's  10  provinces  have  Joined 
a  federal  plan  that  guarantees  payment  of 
most  doctor  bills. 

In  spite  of  complaints,  most  patients  and 
their  doctors  appear  satisfied  with  the  plan. 
In  view  of  rising  Interest  In  national 
health  Insurance  In  the  United  States,  some 
observers  think  Americans  should  pay  more 
attention  to  developments  In  Canada,  a  na- 
tion which  more  closely  resembles  the 
United  States  than  any  other. 

Canada  has  far  outstripped  the  United 
States  In  devising  publicly  administered  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  plans.  But 
problems  have  not  ended  simply  because  the 
bills  are  now  paid  by  a  government  agency. 
Just  as  happened  in  this  country  when 
medicare  and  medicaid  went  Into  effect  In 
1966,  Canadian  patients  flooded  doctors'  of- 
fices and  hospitals  because  they  no  longer 
had  to  worry  about  the  bills. 

The  result — soaring  medical  costs  and 
longer  waits. 

Thus  It  appears  that  merely  paying  the 
bills  Is  not  enough. 

Equally  needed,  say  many  health  planners. 
Is  a  new  method  of  making  health  care  serv- 
ices available  to  all. 

They  say  the  experience  In  Canada— espe- 
cially In  Ontario — should  be  heeded  by  Amer- 
icans, who  will  soon  be  asked  to  consider 
several  bills  proposing  national  health 
Insurance. 

Dr.  Arthur  Kelly,  a  fomer  secretary- 
general  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
(CMA).  Is  surprisingly  frank  about  the 
merits  of  Canada's  national  plan,  consider- 
ing that  the  CMA  was  not  a  strong  backer. 
"Many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  states  say, 
'It  won't  happen  here'  but  believe  me.  It 
will,"  Dr.  Kelly  said  recently  In  Toronto. 

"It  used  to  be  unpopular  to  use  the  word 
'Inevitable'  here,  too.  But  anyone  with  de- 
tachment can  see  the  direction  of  events." 
At  the  end  of  an  Interview,  during  which 
he  «^>8iUlzed  the  25-year  history  of  public- 
administered  medicine  In  Canada,  Dr.  Kelly 
concluded : 

"Tou  will  notice  that  I  haven't  once  used 
the  word  'Socialism.'  We  have  been  much 
more  cooperative  with  government  than  you 
have  in  the  United  States.  It  hasn't  been 
as  bad  as  we  hatd  suspected." 

Many  Canadian  doctors  are  resentful  of 
Americans  who  equate  the  CMA  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  (AMA)  CHA 
In  matters  of  governmental  medicine. 

"The  CMA's  social  attitudes  have  been  en- 
tirely different  from  the  AMA's,"  says  Dr.  W. 
Harding  Le  Riche,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tca^nto's  Schocul  of  Public  Health. 
Some  Canadian  experts  warn  Americans 
to  scale  down  their  expect£L.tions. 

"Americans  must  get  over  the  Idea  tiiat 
It's  possible  to  have  total  Insiirance  for  the 
totel  country,"  Dr.  Le  Rlche  said.  "The  coats 
would  become  astronomical.  I  would  not  pre- 
scribe what  we  have  for  the  United  States." 
Many  observers  have  said  that  not  ooly 
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are  U.S.  doctors  more  used  to  having  their 
own  way.  but  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
public  has  been  spoiled  by  its  good  private 
care. 

How  many  middle  class  Americans  would 
be  happy  with  a  four-bed  hospital  room,  the 
standard  accommodation  in  Ontario  hos- 
pitals? 

"The  people  want  more  and  more  and  the 
doctors  think  up  more  and  more  to  do."  Dr. 
Le  Rlche  pointed  out.  'This  leads  to  a  per- 
petuating system  with  no  controls." 

Canadian  doctors  expect  their  first  con- 
trols to  be  on  their  fee  schedules. 

In  the  United  States,  "fee  schedules"  are 
dirty  words  to  doctors  But  In  Canada  they 
accept  the  Idea  of  being  paid  for  each  serv- 
ice on  a  fixed  schedule,  rather  than  by  a 
"usual  and  customary"  fee.  as  In  this  coun- 
try. 

One  reason  Canadian  doctors  tolerate  fee 
schedules  Is  that  they  are  set  by  their  own 
provincial  medical  associations.  This  started 
years  ago  when  doctors  formed  Insuring  as- 
sociations similar  to  Blue  Shield. 

Yet  even  with  modest  fees  (by  U.S.  stand- 
ards!, the  government  will  almost  certainly 
take  away  fee  controls  from  the  medical  asso- 
ciations to  help  stem  splrallng  costs. 

Dr.  Kelly  predicted  the  doctors  would  give 
up  this  privilege  without  a  fight. 

If  costs  rise  beyond  the  tolerable  point 
even  with  a  government  set  fee  schedule.  It 
Is  possible  patients  will  be  deprived  of  cer- 
tain services. 

Already  Saskatchewan  has  begun  charging 
81  50  for  each  doctor  visit  up  to  $180  a  year 
for  a  family,  to  discourage  unessential  doctor 
visits  and  hospital  stays. 

In  1966,  federal  legislation  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Canada's  other  nine  provinces  to 
form  their  own  medical  Insurance  programs. 
with  federal  funds  subsidizing  the  plan  by 
50  percent. 

It  is  this  plan  which  seven  provinces  have 
Joined. 

Ontario,  the  most  populous  and  richest 
province,  refused  to  Join  until  last  October. 
It  said  92  percent  of  Its  population  was  en- 
rolled In  voluntary  insurance  programs  that 
provided  comprehensive  physicians'  services 
for  only  $60  a  year  for  a  single  person  or  $150 
for  a  family  of  three  or  more. 

Persons  on  welfare  paid  nothing.  Others 
with  low  Incomes  were  subsidized  with  pro- 
vincial tax  money  for  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  the  premiums. 

Why  should  we  be  taxed  extra  for  a  fed- 
eral program  we  don't  want  or  need?"  On- 
tarians  asked. 

But  the  national  government  was  deter- 
mined to  make  comprehensive  medical  cover- 
age available  for  all.  especially  the  25  to  30 
percent  who  had  no  health  Insurance. 

In  the  end.  Ontarians  gave  in  because  they 
realized  they  were  paying  for  the  50  percent 
subsidy  given  to  provinces  that  did  Join. 

Nationally,  the  cost  for  the  doctor  and  hos- 
pitalization plans  is  about  $5  billion  a  year. 
The  United  States,  with  a  pKjpulatlon  roughly 
10  times  of  that  of  Canada,  spends  about  $60 
billion  a  year  for  all  health  care  services. 

Canadian  physicians  and  public  health  ex- 
perts familiar  with  conditions  in  the  United 
States  say  the  quality  of  care  in  Canada  Is 
comparable. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
INCENTIVE  PAYMENTS  TO  aA 
POLLUTION  FIGHT  r 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
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tion  which,  upon  enactment,  will  state 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
methods  and  priorities  for  further  re- 
ducing pollution  of  our  air,  water,  and 
soil  in  rural  areas,  and  for  protecting  and 
improving  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. This  resolution  will  further  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  i  Public  Law  91-190). 
and  it  is  directly  related  to  H.R.  17631, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  14,  1970. 
H.R.  17631  would  amend  and  improve 
important  legislation  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation and  pollution  control  and 
abatement:  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938. 

This  resolution  is  needed  to  express 
priorities  in  the  application  of  the  w  ater- 
shed  protection  and  flood  prevention  lor 
Public  Law  566  >  program  and  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  or  ACP, 
on  the  projects  and  farms  to  which  they 
apply  throughout  this  country.  Neither 
Public  Law  83-566 — Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act — or  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  sets  a  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  in  the  cost-sharing  agree- 
ments with  individual  farmers.  The  leg- 
islation permits,  and  the  ACP  has  been 
designed  to  allow,  flexibility  in  adminis- 
tration in  order  to  achieve  the  conserva- 
tion goals  sought.  In  some  instances,  the 
full  out-of-pocket  cost  of  putting  key 
acreage  into  conserving  practices  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  percentage  of  compen- 
sation has  ranged  well  above  50  per- 
cent in  many  instances — even  though  the 
average  is  about  50  percent.  This  has 
proved  invaluable  to  get  such  practices 
established,  or  in  removing  limiting  eco- 
nomic hurdles  for  many  small  or  low- 
income  farmers. 

This  flexibility  coupled  with  long-term 
ACP  agreements  could  be  of  immeasur- 
able value  in  developing  pollution  abate- 
ment practices  and  special  projects.  It 
could,  by  regulation,  along  with  appro- 
priate legislative  history  in  connection 
with  appropriation  acts,  become  an  in- 
tegral and  vital  tool  in  helping  to  secure 
early  signups  for  critical  conservation 
practices  in  small  watershed  project 
areas. 

Coupling  this  authority  (by  regula- 
tion) to  make  early  commitments  to 
farmers  for  land-treatment  measures  ur- 
gently needed  to  bring  such  projects  into 
being,  with  new  statutory  authority  to 
enter  into  long-term  ACP  agreements, 
would  provide  an  arsenal  of  additional 
progressive  weapons  to  materially  ad- 
vance a  publicly  endorsed  and  proved 
program.  This  action  would  help  attain 
and  maintain  a  high  level  of  water  qual- 
ity in  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  reservoirs, 
as  well  as  help  prevent  the  loss  of  capac- 
ity by  siltatlon. 

Giving  preferred  or  priority  treat- 
ment, or  "bonuses,"  to  get  new,  urgently 
needed  practices,  programs,  or  industries 
underway  is  a  well  accepted  procedure. 
It  has  been  used  to  get  new  considera- 
tion technology  applied  in  a  problem  area 
or  by  a  special-need  group,  and  to  get 
social,  economic,  or  educational  projects 
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or  innovations  underway  for  similar  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  case  of  Public  Law  83-566  proj- 
ects, there  is  a  provision  of  law  which 
requires  that: 

As  a  condition  to  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  Installation  of  works  of  Im- 
provement (there  shall  be)  agreements  to 
carry  out  recommended  soil  conservation 
measures  and  proi}er  farm  plans  from  own- 
ers Of  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
lands  situated  In  the  drainage  area  above 
each  retention  reservoir  to  be  installed  with 
Federal  assistance. 

In  many — perhaps  most — cases  the 
farms  above  these  reservoirs — which 
must  be  protected  from  siltation — are 
the  farms  which  benefit  least  from  the 
works  of  improvement,  yet  have  some  of 
the  most  severe  conservation  problems 
which  urgently  need  treating.  To  these 
farmers,  committing  themselves  to  carry 
out  a  farm  plan  to  help  protect  the  reser- 
voir may  be  a  major  obstacle  unless  they 
can  get  liberal  cost-share  rates  for  the 
key  land  treatment  measures  in  their 
farm  and  watershed  conservation  plans. 
"Bonus"  or  extra  incentive  cost-shares 
for  priority  practices  on  the  farms  of 
those  who  contribute  to  meeting  the  50- 
percent  requirement  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  the  needed  project  underway 
and  the  major  works  of  improvement. 

While  we  do  not  believe  amended  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  do  this — when  cost- 
share  funds  are  available — if  there  is 
some  aspect  of  this  situation  which  you 
believe  would  make  special  authorizing 
legislation  desirable,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
provide  drafting  service  upon  your 
further  request. 

The  concurrent  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  641 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  national  effort  to 
control  and  reduce  the  catise  of  pollution 
of  our  environment  Is  of  prime  national 
Importance  to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens 
and  coming  generations;  and 

Whereas  pollution  control  and  abatement 
programs  are  most  effective  when  located  at 
the  source  of  possible  pollution;  and 

Whereas  this  is  especially  so  for  those 
types  of  pollution  affecting  our  reservoirs, 
lakes,  and  waterways;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1969  calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  practicable  means  to  ac- 
complish such  environmental  safeguards  and 
benefits:  and 

Whereas  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development  has  recommended  ac- 
celerated appropriations  to  develop  more 
small  watersheds  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  Task  Force  has  recommended 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  to  com- 
plete such  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  most  efficient  and  practical 
methods  of  establishing  sound  conservation 
and  pollution  control  and  abatement  prac- 
tices can  be  greatly  enhanced  to  the  public's 
benefit  by  authorizing  adequate  federal  as- 
sistance under  tested,  existing  programs 
widely  available  to  landowners  and  operators: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States 

( 1 )  shall  endeavor,  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable extent,  to  assist  landowners  and  op- 
erators to  establish  on  their  lands  enduring, 
pollution  abatement  measures  along  reser- 
voirs, lakes,  and  waterways,  and  on  other 
areas    which    are    likely    to    be    significant 
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sources  of  pollution  to  either  the  air,  water, 
or  soil,  and 

(2  shall  give  preference  to  Implementing 
those  programs  which  are  available  for  use 
on  eligible  lands  and  are  In  operation,  name- 
ly, the  Agricultural  CoiiservaUon  Program 
Eind  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Program,  by  providing  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  practices  adequate  to  ezp>e- 
dlte  their  Installation  wherever  they  are 
needed. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  held  and  considered  In  effect  until 
such  time  as  Congress  deems  otherwise. 


SAVE  THE  BOZEN  KILL 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
trict lies  one  of  the  unspoiled  nature  spots 
of  the  eastern  metropolis. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago,  the 
great  Naturalist  John  Bun-oughs  referred 
to  the  Bozen  Kill  Valley  in  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Counties  of  New  York  as  a 
splendid  untouched  spot  for  man  to  re- 
fresh himself  in  Nature's  unlimited  won- 
ders. The  Bozen  Kill  remains  as  such 
even  today.  I  myself  frequently  find  re- 
warding enjoyment  in  strolling  and 
climbing  the  valley's  slopes. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  the  valley, 
or  who  know  of  its  natural  beauties,  are 
concerned  about  its  future  because  of  an 
interstate  highway  building  program 
which  might  touch  or  cross  the  Bozen 
Kill.  They  are  determined  that  this 
should  not  happen,  and  I  share  their 
determination. 

An  ecolc^ist  of  the  area,  Daniel  L.  Mc- 
Kinley,  assistant  professor  of  science  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Al- 
bany, recently  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment on  highways'  deleterious  impact  on 
areas  such  as  the  Bozen  Kill.  I  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  his  message 
and  the  clarity  with  which  he  expresses 
the  imperative  that  so  many  of  us  feel, 
to  "Save  the  Bozen  Kill." 

His  statement  follows : 

Save  the  Bozen  Kill 

As  an  ecologlst,  I  know  that  all  processes 
on  Earth,  even  those  we  think  of  as  non- 
living, are  a  vast  sponge  of  interrelation- 
ships. You  cannot,  as  the  poet  said,  damage 
a  flower  without  troubling  a  star.  Man  Is  an 
ecological  agent  of  great  Impact  today,  yet 
most  of  us  have  even  forgotten  how  long 
It  takes  nature  to  make  a  baby  chick  or 
a  plate  of  beans.  It  would  not  do  for  us  to 
have  to  arrange  every  molecular  event  with- 
in our  bodies  and,  much  less,  out  In  the 
world  we  live  In.  But  all  this  insulation  re- 
sults In  an  Isolation  from  nature  that  Is 
the  source  of  many  of  our  troubles. 

We  never  know  until  It  Is  too  late  that 
anything  is  wrong.  We  compartmentalize 
our  activities.  We  "make  a  living."  we  "take 
a  vacation."  we  "buy  a  car."  Separate  events? 
We  pass  a  law  guaranteeing  Jobs;  other  laws 
Insure  health,  food,  pure  water,  clean  air. 
These  items  are  quite  separate  on  the  books 
but  they  are  really  very  much  connected. 

For  example,  as  an  ecologlst,  I  am  espe- 
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daily  aware  that  DDT  does  not  stay  com- 
partmentalized! And  the  laws  we  pass  to 
protect  our  health  do  not  always  save  us, 
for  as  long  as  there  Is  one  profiteer  from 
the  making,  selling  or  applying  of  DDT,  we 
cannot  prevent  Its  continued  spread  through 
the  ecosystem  we  all  live  In. 

This  divides  us  and  conquers  us.  We  are 
divided  from  a  good  world,  because  there 
are  so  many  of  us,  by  our  needs.  We  also  are 
divided  from  it  by  our  greeds — and  we  do  not 
always  seem  able  to  disentangle  the  two. 
We  shall  be  conquered  by  the  same  ecologi- 
cal processes  of  nutrient  circulation,  energy 
flow,  biological  breakdown  (or  lacX  of  It) 
and  biological  accumulation  that  now  guar- 
antee oiu-  survival.  Our  exp>ertness  In  com- 
partmentalizing life  turns  out  to  be  a  paxt 
of  the  Insulation  and  estrangement  from 
reality  that  keep  us  from  seeing  the  flood- 
water  creeping  upwards  in  the  basement. 
If  we  had  looked  to  the  health  of  the  eco- 
system rather  than  the  health  of  man 
alone — or  the  "health"  of  our  pocketbooks— 
we  should  not  now  be  In  this  fix.  Will  a  few 
more  miles  of  freeway  help  us? 

A  recent  calculation  has  it  that  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  America  (and.  In- 
cidentally, the  world)  has  about  10  acres 
of  Ice-free  land.  There  is.  unfortunately,  lit- 
tle ho{>e  that  there  will  not  be  twice  as 
many  people  in  the  world  within  35  or  45 
years — with  at  least  10  times  as  much  gar- 
bage as  now  and  probably  40  times  as  much 
violence — and  there  will  then  be  only  5 
acres  per  person. 

Here  our  dividing  and  conquering  begin 
again.  Ten  acres  Is  a  lot  of  land:  but  only  If 
half  the  people  of  this  country  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  will- 
ing to  live  In  restrictive  slums,  see  the  quality 
of  their  lives  decline,  watch  the  rich  pro- 
teins and  the  nonrenewable  resources  of  their 
countrysides  and  waters  flow  (In  the  eco- 
nomic banditry  that  we  call  international 
trade)  Into  American  afl3uence.  But  10  acres 
Is  not  going  to  be  much  land,  5  acres  Is  going 
to  be  very  much  less,  as  our  impact  upon  land 
and  our  uses  of  land  continue  to  Increase 
even  faster  than  we  do.  On  that  early  twenty- 
first  century  5  acres  of  land,  for  example,  at 
a  very  mnimum.  we  shall  have  to  feed  our- 
selves— and  we  may  well  have  to  do  so 
without  widespread  use  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides and  without  saturation  use  of  commer- 
cial fenillzers.  Those  acres  wUl  have  to  pro- 
vide us  with  timber  and  fibers;  with  suburban 
lots,  with  mines  and  oil  wells;  with  factory 
sites:  with  roadways  and  power-line  rights- 
of-way:  with  airports  and  ski-slopes;  with 
forests  to  produce  oxygen  and.  I  should 
hope,  some  desert,  plain,  mountain  and  val- 
ley habitats  that  will  feed  our  feelings  of 
need  for  natural  beauty. 

Thus,  we  face  Increasingly  great  com- 
petition for  the  uses  to  which  a  decreasing 
resource  is  going  to  be  put.  We  do  not  have 
10  acres  for  food;  and  10  for  highways;  and 
10  for  power  lines;  and  10  for  factory  sites. 
We  already  have  enough  plans  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  to  saturate  the  only  10  acres  we 
now  have.  We  already  have  too  many  people 
and  too  many  highways  and  too  many  cars, 
if  we  consider  that  the  proper  aim  for  all  of 
mankind  ought  to  be  higher  than  the  maxi- 
mum provision  of  transport.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  already  £is  many  roads  for  as 
many  people  as  the  Bozen  Kill  ought  to 
support. 

Obviously,  we  have  to  settle  for  less  than 
a  maximum  of  anything,  unless  It  is  a  maxi- 
mum of  mere  human  numbers.  But  when 
are  you  going  to  ask  us  to  stop  producing 
more  people?  When  are  you  going  to  tell  us 
that  we  cannot  have  more  roads — and  the 
more  cars  that  make  more  roads  possible  so 
that  we  can  have  more  cars?  Is  it  not  time 
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that  engineering  experts  started  being  so- 
cially responsible  by  telling  us  the  true  price 
of  the  products  they  sell  us? 

Human  economic  competition  feasts  upon 
externalized  costs.  Such  Is  the  land  slavery 
that  has  eaten  up  Its  own  resources  in  our 
country.  Human  slavery  is  now  unpopular, 
especially  with  the  slaves.  Colonialism  is  no 
longer  profitable.  In  fact,  only  international 
economic  raiding  makes  It  possible  for  us  to 
sit  here  tonight  and  consider  permanently 
embalming  additional  square  miles  of  Ameri- 
can land  under  concrete  and  steel.  All  that, 
I  suspect,  win  soon  change. 

Building  this  road — especially  If  it  de- 
stroys the  Bozen  Kill — Is  a  kind  of  High- 
Grading.  Within  a  generation,  every  high 
quality  tree,  every  individual  of  a  high  qual- 
ity species  of  tree  can  be  high-graded  from 
a  forest.  This  can  be  done  inconspicuously, 
so  that  apparently  no  harm  has  been  done. 
But  we  never  know  what  processes  the  miss- 
ing species  carried  on  nor  can  we  more  than 
guess  at  how  much  less  well  the  ecosystem 
now  operates.  Almost  accidentally — partly 
through  lack  of  economic  pressures  but 
mostly  because  of  a  former  lack  of  capability 
in  dealing  with  tough  terrain — some  of  the 
best  scenery  has  been  left  In  our  hands.  We 
now  engage  in  the  worst  high-grading  of 
all:  the  replacement  of  this  region's  most 
striking  natural  beauty  with  what  will  be 
ecologically  degrading  and  ugly  (or,  at  best, 
of  neutral  esthetic  value) . 

A  truly  high  quality  envirorunent  is  more 
than  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
what's  left  when  we've  all  profited  maxi- 
mally. What  a  dung  heap  to  pick  over  we 
shall  have  left  those  wno  come  after  us! 
Make  no  mistake  about  It.  We  are  not  now 
Just  removing  white  oak  or  white  pine  in 
a  cozy  little  nineteenth  century  skimming 
operation.  Our  high-grading  is  a  vast  leveling 
open' tion  from  which  the  blotlc  pyramid  as 
we  know  it  will  not  recover.  If  you  value  the 
inspiration  of  natural  beauty,  there  is  even 
less  likelihood  of  recovery. 

There  are  many  "uses"  for  natural  areas. 
The  Nature  Conservancy  Is  not  simply  pre- 
serving scenic  views.  I  do  not  claim  that 
areas  preserved  by  Nature  Conservancy  and 
Its  friends  are  going  to  serve  a  vast  number 
of  Multiple  Use  functions.  But,  within  limits 
Imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  the 
kinds  and  numbers  of  plants  and  animals  and 
their  needs,  these  areas  will  serve  many 
people. 

Relatively  enormous  numbers  of  well  be- 
haved sightseers  can  share  some  of  the  Bozen 
Kill  preserves  for  an  indefinite  future.  Pic- 
nicking for  a  limited  number  of  people  might, 
perhaps,  be  Judiciously  provided  for.  The 
preserves  may  never  produce  a  shootable 
surplus  of  game  animals  but  many  species 
of  Interesting  birds,  mammals  and  plants  live 
there  now  that  will  have  no  place  to  con- 
tinue their  kind  if  we  destroy  their  habitat. 
Perhaps  most  of  all,  the  land  can,  within 
limits,  be  a  perpetual  incubator  for  future 
naturalists  and  for  much  needed  scientists 
educated  by  more  than  laboratories.  Places 
where  such  education  can  go  on  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  plea  for  wilderness 
preservation  alone,  however  much  that  may 
be  Justified.  It  Is  more  than  a  prayer  for 
rescue  of  a  particular  species  of  endangered 
animal  or  plant,  although  I  believe  that  a 
defensible  aim.  It  concerns  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  constitutional  guarantees  and 
zoning  laws  that  allege  to  protect  us.  But  we 
are  now  endangered  by  exercise  of  the  Right 
of  Eminent  Domain,  by  self-confirming  so- 
cial predictions  of  Infinite  Growth  and  by  an 
endless  amount  of  private  greed  disguised  as 
Economic  Determinism  and  enthroned  as 
"You  Cannot  Stop  Progress." 
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If  we  destroy  the  Bozen  Kill  valley  or  In- 
sidiously degrade  any  sutwtantlal  portion  of 
It,  we  shall  have  gone  a  step  farther  towEird 
eliminating  the  possibility  that  local  people 
with  modest  incomes  can  see  such  beauty. 
Now.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  us  that  more 
people  forced  onto  the  highways  for  fewer 
vacations  to  more  distant  spots  Is  a  good 
thing.  Such  expenditures  by  individuals  force 
them  to  demand  high  salaries.  It  cuts  down 
on  the  ntmiber  of  times  p»er  year  they  can 
get  into  contact  with  nature.  Its  focusing 
their  attentions  upon  the  few  remaining 
areas  essentially  Is  another  form  of  hlgh- 
gradJng.  which  destroys  what  they  set  out  to 
enjoy. 

One  final  note.  I  think  there  Is  still  room 
for  a  limited  number  of  homesltes  along  the 
Bozen  Kill  and  Its  tributaries.  But  the  qual- 
ity and  the  accessibility  of  these  sites  will 
not  be  enhanced  by  freeways!  The  mere  fact 
that  you  can  recruit  people  willing  to  live 
there  In  spite  of  the  degradation  of  the  coun- 
tryside Is  not  an  argument  for  degrading  It. 
Rural  sltims  are  ultimately  no  more  an  an- 
swer to  surplus  people  than  urban  slums 
have  proved  to  be.  People,  It  turns  out,  Just 
do  not  continue  to  like  living  In  slimis.  I 
cannot  see  how  superhighways  help  at  all  In 
curing  or  preventing  slums,  either  rural  or 
urban.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to 
expand  the  slums  we  already  have. 


PACTS  CONCERNING  OUR  RAPIDLY 
GROWING  CRISIS  IN  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PKNNSrLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want 
to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  read 
more  of  the  important  facts  concerning 
our  rapidly  growing  crisis  in  imports. 

Not  more  than  2  years  ago.  Great  Brit- 
ain had  a  deficit  of  $850  million  from 
imports.  Last  year  this  was  changed  to 
a  $950  million  export  surplus.  How  was 
it  accomplished?  Verj'  easy:  we  bought 
more  and  sold  less  to  Great  Britain  than 
we  did  previously. 

Great  Britain  also  clamped  down  on 
imports,  especially  steel  and  high  value- 
added  products  by  giving  a  bonus  to  steel 
users  who  used  only  British  steel.  They 
easily  overcame  any  G.A.T.T.  restrictions 
on  high  tariffs  by  selling  the  United 
States  a  major  part  of  their  aerospace 
industrj'  products.  The  United  States  is 
their  largest  customer  with  over  100.000 
unemployed  U.S.  aerospace  employees, 
while  Great  Britain  has  full  employment 
for  245.000  workers. 

Of  the  200  largest  corporations  in  Eu- 
rope, Britain  has  107,  exporting  more 
than  1'2  to  2  Umes  as  much  as  the 
United  States.  Authority  for  these  fig- 
ures is  the  Financial  Post,  May  30.  1970. 

I  warn  again,  this  Nation  cannot  sur- 
vive as  an  industrial  complex  with  its 
markets  v^-ide  open  to  cheaper  labor  and 
goods. 

Incidentally,  while  we  are  going  broke 
and  living  on  borrowed  time  and  money, 
we  are  gradually  taking  over  all  the  old 
British  problems  of  world  diplomacy, 
world  peacekeeping,  and  world  free  trade 
problems.  Britain  had  to  go  broke  before 
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she  awakened  to  the  realities  of  life.  Do 
we  have  to  suffer  from  the  same  type  of 
awakening? 

The  British  were  fed  the  same  cliches 
and  propaganda  that  the  U.S.  economy 
has  been  weaned  on  the  last  20  years. 
Somehow  or  other,  after  hundred  of 
years,  starting  with  the  times  of  crude 
weafwns  and  little  or  no  transportation 
during  which  the  British  fought  many 
wars  in  other  lands  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, she  now  lives  In  a  world  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons  and  means  of  conquest, 
apparently  feeling  rather  secure  on  a 
little  island  surrounded  by  its  moat.  We 
too  think  that  we  are  so  very  safe  that 
we  have  got  to  go  bankrupt  morally,  po- 
litically, and  economically  to  prove  It. 
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NATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration leading  to  increased  conges- 
tion of  air  passenger  traffic  at  National 
Airport  is  a  matter  of  growing  public 
concern  to  the  entire  metropolitan 
Washington  area.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
will  conduct  hearings  this  week  on  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  Senator  Spong  of 
Virginia  and  by  myself  in  the  House 
which  would  create  a  regional  airport 
authority  for  the  major  metropolitan 
airports  of  National,  Dulles  Internation- 
al, and  Friendship  International.  This 
hearing  will  provide  an  opportimity  for 
appropriate  public  discussion  of  the  role 
of  local  planning  considerations  in  the 
operations  of  these  major  area  airports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Washington  station 
WRC-TV  has  spoken  directly  to  this  is- 
sue, and  I  submit  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  WRC  editorial 
of  May  27.  1970: 

Washington  National  Airport  Is  here  to 
stay  and  It  should.  It  Is  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  entire  Metropolitan  area,  but  It  must 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  monster. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  permit  the  stretch-Jet  to  con- 
tinue to  use  National  raises  Just  such  a  spec- 
ter. The  Issue  Is  the  future  of  the  facility 
and  what  part  should  it  play  In  the  overall 
concept  of  air  transportation  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  PAA  said  Jets 
would  not  be  permitted  into  National — but 
they  were.  The  decision  was  proper.  Then 
the  PAA  said  the  stretch-Jets  with  higher 
passenger  capacity  would  not  be  permitted. 
But  during  the  recent  controllers  slow-down, 
they  were,  and  now  they  will  be  continued. 

The  next  threshold  is  the  airbus.  If  that  is 
permitted,  plus  the  stretch-Jets,  the  whole 
concept  of  National  will  be  changed.  The 
tremendous  paissenger  flow  will  necessitate 
additional  ground  facilities,  including  new 
access  roads  to  move  people  into  and  out  of 
the  airport. 

But  perhaps  most  Important,  it  will  mean 
that  Dulles  will  cease  orderly  growth  and 
continue  as  a  major  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
and  Friendship  may  whither  on  the  vine. 


Preserve  National  by  all  means,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  area's  environment  and 
the  development  of  other  airport  facilities. 

WRC-TV  recommends  that  a  major  study 
of  an  integrated  air  facilities  system  for  the 
Washington-Baltimore  region  be  undertaken 
at  once,  and  If  necessary,  an  authority  set 
up  to  properly  utilize  the  present  facilities 
and  plan  for  the  future. 


THE  COMMUNIST  MYTH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues well  realize  from  my  activities  in 
and  out  of  Congress  how  strongly  I  op- 
pose Communist  regimes  throughout  the 
world  for,  among  other  things,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  deny  fundamental 
human  freedoms.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
award  in  1966  for  my  activities  against 
totalitarianism. 

However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
substituting  a  repressive  regime  of  the 
right,  which  denies  human  freedoms,  for 
one  of  the  left,  which  denies  human 
freedoms,  does  not  mean  progress. 

The  problem  inherent  in  incorrectly 
labeling  one  form  of  totalitarianism  less 
acceptable  than  another  was  excellently 
stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  June  4  issue 
of  the  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.,  Leader  which 
is  ably  edited  by  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff. 

Because  Mrs.  Wyckoff's  editorial  is  so 
relevant  to  current  debates  in  the  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country,  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Communist  Myth 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting 
us  today  Is  the  need  to  understand  what 
communism  is  and  what  we  are  letting  It  do 
to  us.  During  the  50  years  since  communism 
replaced  Russia's  creaking,  despotic  mon- 
archy we  have  tended  to  give  conmiunlsm 
more  power  than  it  has,  enveloping  it  with 
an  aura  of  mystery  it  does  not  deserve.  Com- 
munism is  only  one  more  oppressive,  aggres- 
sive, antl-Uberal,  fasclstic,  autocratic  form  of 
government  very  much  like  the  Russian 
monarchy  it  replaced.  Pew  of  us  have  recog- 
nized that.  Instead,  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  communism  Is  something  special  and 
somehow  more  evil  than  any  other  autocracy, 
we  have  allowed  it  to  "tear  us  apart,  exactly 
as  the  communists  have  planned  it  would. 

Too  often  communism,  which  some  mis- 
takenly consider  liberal,  has  been  credited 
with  advances  it  has  not  made.  With  many 
others  we  watched  In  dismay  as  the  whole 
labor  movement  and  its  leaders  such  as  Wal- 
ter Reuther  once  were  damned  as  commu- 
nists. There  was  great  violence  in  the  labor 
movement  and  there  are  those  today  who 
still  think  of  every  member  of  a  union  as 
a  communist.  And  jet  today,  such  a  short 
time  after  labor  won  advances  after  bitter 
and  often  violent  struggle,  many  union  mem- 
bers have  become  a  part  of  the  most  reac- 
tionary forces  in  the  country,  denying  other 
segments  the  right  to  seek  the  same  kind  of 
advances  for  which  labor  fought  so  fiercely. 
The  right  to  strike  does  not  exist  in  any 
communist  nation  nor  does  the  right  to  dis- 
sent.  Neither  do   these  rights  exist   in  any 


other  nation  ruled  by  a  dictator.  The 
strength  of  the  communist  poison  has  been 
the  willingness  of  too  many  to  call  everyone 
with  whom  he  does  not  agree  a  communist. 
This  thoughtless  misunderstanding  of  the 
meaning  of  communism  has  led  us  to  Justify 
every  action  we  take  if  somehow  we  can  make 
It  appears  as  if  what  we  do  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  will  defeat  communism. 

In  the  name  of  anti-communism  the  UJS. 
has  supported  nearly  every  modern  dictator. 
By  doing  this  we  have  helped  create  a  vacuum 
that  could  not  resist  change.  Because  the 
U.S.  so  often  was  the  support  of  the  friendly 
dictator,  those  who  wanted  to  overthrow 
the  dictator  were  forced  to  seek  help  else- 
where. Too  often  the  only  alternative  to  the 
In  autocrat  was  the  out  autocrat — Russia. 
This  happened  In  Cuba  where  for  decades 
we  kept  dictator  Batista  in  power.  When 
his  rotten  house  collapsed  Castro  and  his 
communists  moved  In.  It  happened  In  China 
where  we  kept  dictator  Chiang  Kal  Shek  in 
power.  Oommunlsm  also  moved  In  when  his 
rotten  house  collapsed.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  in  Viet  Nam,  where  In  the  name 
of  defeating  communism,  we  have  kept  sev- 
eral dictators  In  fiower  and  failed  to  make 
the  country  self  governing.  Even  though 
nearly  everyone  agrees  that  we  cannot  win 
that  war,  we  continue  to  flght  there,  ac- 
complishing nothing  except  what  the  com- 
munists want.  This  draining  of  our  himian 
and  material  resources  is  their  way  of  de- 
stroying us  and  we  are  letting  them  do  It 
Just  as  they  have  told  us  they  would. 

The  dictatorship  known  as  communism  Is 
evil.  It  must  be  defeated.  But  the  victory 
against  It  will  not  come  by  fighting  in  Korea, 
Viet  Nam,  the  Middle  East  or  an3rwhere  else 
In  the  world.  The  victory  will  be  won  within 
our  own  country  when  it  has  become  so  free 
and  so  strong  it  Is  unassailable,  leaving  no 
vacuimi  to  be  filled  by  anyone.  In  rtishlng 
out  with  fists  raised  to  do  battle  against 
every  communist  threat  we  have  done  what 
the  communists  expect  us  to  do.  The  years  of 
this  kind  of  reaction  finally  are  taking  their 
toll.  To  defeat  communism  we  must  recog- 
nize it  for  what  it  Is — an  archaic  form  of 
government  that  In  time  will  collapse  under 
its  own  rotten  weight.  If  we  are  not  strong 
and  healthy  when  this  happens  then  the 
world  is  lost.  And  if  we  continue  In  the  fool 
hardy  direction  of  war  that  Is  exactly  what 
win  happen. 


WAKE  UP  TO  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
CHALLENGE  OF  JAPAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  that  United 
States  and  Japanese  automakers  were  on 
a  collision  course  over  the  matter  of  im- 
ports and  exports. 

American  automakers  have  become 
frustrated  and  increasingly  angry  over 
the  present  situation.  Not  only  are  they 
prevented  from  selling  their  cars  in 
Jap>an  because  of  stringent  trade  bar- 
riers, but  they  must  sit  by  and  watch 
Japanese  car  sales  in  the  United  States, 
imhampered  by  trade  restrictions,  in- 
crease at  an  astronomical  rate. 

In  the  following  article  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter,  one  of  a  series  I  have  been 
Inserting  into  the  Record,  the  auto  crisis 
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is  clearly  defined.  According  to  the  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  Japan's  1969  car  sales  in 
the  United  States  increased  44.5  percent; 
truck  sales  went  up  an  astounding  98.8 
percent.  On  the  other  hand.  United 
States  car  sales  In  Japan  rose  only  2.7 
percent  and  truck  sales  were  not  even 
computed  since  only  10  vehicles  were 
sold. 

Miss  Porter  reports  Japanese  auto- 
makers are  gearing  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports by  19  percent  this  year.  It  is  pos- 
sible her  sales  in  the  United  States  will 
double  the  1969  flgxire,  ranging  from 
350,000  to  475,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
read  Miss  Porter's  column.  The  figures 
are  shocking.  The  resulting  collision  is 
inevitable  unless  Japan  allows  United 
States  automakers  free  wheeling  access 
to  her  markets  or  we  slam  the  brakes  on 
Japanese  imports  to  our  shores. 

The  column  follows: 
Your    Money's    Worth:    Wake   Up   to   thb 
AtJTO  Challenge  of  Japan 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Tokyo. — Last  year  alone,  sales  of  Japanese 
cars  In  our  market  soared  44.5  per  cent  and 
sales  of  Japanese  trucks  to  us  rocketed  98.8 
p>er  cent!  In  the  same  months,  U.S.  auto  sales 
In  Japan  rose  a  puny  2.7  per  cent  and  truck 
sales  (a  total  of  10)  were  ridiculous. 

This  year  Japan's  automakers  are  sched- 
uling production  of  a  mighty  5.600,000  motor 
vehicles,  up  13.6  per  cent  over  '69  and  proj- 
ecting 1,100,000  exports,  up  19  per  cent.  Ja- 
pan's sales  in  the  US.  market  could  be  dou- 
ble '69 — range  from  a  low  350.000  to  475,000. 

The  Battle  of  the  Automobile  is  on  in  full 
force. 

Prom  aU  over  the  world,  small  ottra  are 
pouring  mto  the  U.S. — with  Japan's  Toyota 
and  Datsun  well  up  on  the  list  of  popular 
Invaders. 

In  response,  Detroit  finally  is  rolling  out 
America's  new  sub-compacts.  You  have  not 
yet  signaled  the  outcome,  but  authoritative 
guesses  are  that  Japan  wUl  both  make  strong 
inroads  into  the  Volkswagen's  sales  and  be 
tough  competition  for  all  U.S.  makes. 

Confident  of  this,  Japsin's  automakers  are 
forecasting  production  will  continue  to  rise 
15  p>er  cent  a  ye&i  and  exports  will  continue 
to  rise  18  to  20  per  cent  a  year.  And  Katsujl 
Kawamata.  president  of  the  Japan  Automo- 
bile Manuf8u:turers  Assn.  as  well  as  of  Nis- 
san Motor  Co.  (Datsun) ,  told  me  he  expected 
total  motor  vehicles  on  Japan's  roads  to  dou- 
ble in  the  next  five  years  to  30,000,000. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  battle  of  the 
Automobile  is  Just  beginning  and  that  it  will 
become  far  more  important  than  the  current 
collision  over  Japan's  tremendous  textile 
exports  to  us — a  collision  now  up  to  a  level  of 
dangerous  emotionalism  on  both  sides. 

Japan  points  out  that  she  is  knockmg 
down  her  barriers  and  will  permit  our  auto- 
makers to  Invest  50  per  cent  in  new  Joint 
ventures  in  Japan  as  of  October,  1971. 

Detroit  retorts  that  this  is  hypocrisy,  for 
it'll  take  another  five  years  after  1971  to  get 
going. 

How  could  Japan  build  up  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  automobile  Industries  in 
less  than  15  years? 

Some  explanations  leap  out  to  the  serious 
observer : 

The  unique  govemment-lndustry-flnance- 
labor  cooperation  and  planning  to  build  the 
industry;  the  billions  of  doUars  the  govern- 
ment and  Japanese  banks  (by  agreement) 
poured  in:  the  modern  plants,  put  up  so  re- 
cently that  they  are  automated  beyond  most 
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of  ours;  Japan's  fabulous  capacity  for  copy- 
ing the  U.S.  original  and  Improving  on  it; 
the  help  we  gave  her  with  our  industrial 
know-how  sls  well  as  a  "nuclear  umbrella" — 
and,  of  course,  her  protectionist  tariff-tax 
policies  which  alone  boost  a  (3,000  car  in 
Detroit  to  more  than  (9.000  In  Tokyo. 

And  again,  I  go  back  to  the  Japanese 
worker.  I  spent  a  full  day  touring  the  Datsun 
plant  near  Yokohama  and.  as  In  other  fac- 
tories, I  was  almost  hypnotized  by  the  sight 
of  hundreds  of  young  workers  on  the  assem- 
bly line,  utterly  absorbed  In  their  little  tasks, 
enthusiastic,  gay. 

The  fact  that  each  of  these  young  men  Is 
hired  for  life  and  will  not  be  fired  except  for 
extreme  cause  hasn't  made  him  lazy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  repays  his  employer  with  great 
loyalty  and  he  Is  more  eager  to  make  his 
company  prosperous  because  he  pro6i>er8 
with  It. 

The  fact  tJhat  each  worker  can  count  on  a 
paycheck,  a  semiannual  bonus  and  an  tJmost 
Incredible  variety  of  fringe  benefits  hasnt 
made  him  fear  automation  will  undercut  his 
security. 

On  the  contrary,  he  welcomes  work-saving 
Innovations  Jtist  because  he  knows  they  do 
not  threaten  his  Job. 

Japan  won't  have  It  as  easy  In  the  '70e  as 
m  the  '608,  of  course 

And  what  I'd  like  to  see  come  out  of  this 
new  automobile  competition  Is  the  first 
world  car  in  history — a  car  which  would  be 
at  home  on  the  roads  of  all  nations  and 
which  would  have  the  size  and  styling  to 
cross  all  boundaries. 

I'd  like  to  see  it  made  in  the  U.SA. 

If  it  is,  it  will  be  at  least  in  part  because 
the  challenge  of  the  compulsively  Industri- 
ous, ambitious  automakers  of  Japan  forced 
us  to  make  It. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  In- 
dication that  the  debate  going  on  by 
the  liberals  over  in  the  other  body  is 
not  changing  the  thinking  of  substan- 
tial people  in  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  outstanding  radio  stations  in  my 
State  ran  a  series  of  spots  urging  every- 
one who  wished  to  sign  a  petition  in 
support  of  President  Nixon's  Cambodia 
move  to  stop  in  their  office  and  sign. 

In  a  2  ^2 -day  period  255  persons 
stopped  at  the  office  of  KWYR  in  Win- 
ner, S.  Dak.,  and  signed  this  petition. 
Seventy-two  more  signed  other  petitions 
carried  by  individuals.  The  petition 
simply  said : 

We,  the  concerned  citizens  of  South  Da- 
kota, back  the  President  on  Cambodia. 

That,  Mr.  SpeaJter,  was  accomplished 
in  2V2  days,  during  the  week  of  May  18. 

During  the  week  of  May  22  KWYR 
radio  station  carried  a  similar  campaign 
for  those  who  might  desire  to  sign  peti- 
tions in  support  of  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field  amendment  to  end  the  war.  In  a 
3-day  period  only  36  persons  had 
stopped  in  to  sign  the  petition  favoring 
the  McGovem-Hatfleld  stand.  One  let- 
ter favoring  his  stand  was  aiso  received 
by  the  station. 
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In  reporting  this  activity,  Mr.  Al 
Clark,  the  principal  owner  of  the  sta- 
tion, wrote  as  follows: 

In  stimmary,  with  94  promotional  spots 
run  for  each  campaign,  and  an  additional 
half-day  allowed  for  the  McGo%'em-Hat- 
fleld  supporters  to  come  In  and  sign.  KWTR's 
responding  listeners  voted  more  than  9  to 
1  In  support  of  the  President's  move  Into 
Cambodia  In  an  effort  to  speed  the  safe 
return  of  American  military  men  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  would  think  that  similar  results 
might  be  received  in  every  section  of 
the  United  States. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ON  SADISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  lead- 
ing civil  rights  organization,  the  ACLU, 
is  about  to  embark  upon  its  own  "trip." 
The  ACLU's  latest  reported  venture  is  to 
claim  rights  of  the  individual  under  the 
Constitution  to  destroy  his  body  as  he 
wishes — including  the  right  to  take 
harmful  drugs  and  refuse  treatment  for 
narcotic  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  article  per- 
taining to  this  subject,  as  follows: 

(F^om  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

June  8.  1970  j 

ACLU  Is  Pressing  Right  To  Usz  Body 

AS  Person  WisHrs 

(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

New  York.  June  7. — The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion should  protect  the  right  of  any  person 
to  use  his  body  as  he  wishes.  Including  the 
right  to  take  harmful  drugs  and  refuse  treat- 
ment for  narcotics  addiction. 

This  was  among  the  controversial  policy 
recommendations  that  will  be  submitted  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  which  this  year  is  observing 
Its  50th  anniversary  and  Is  being  beset,  like 
everything  else,  by  change. 

The  recommendations  were  approved  after 
spirited  debate  by  a  biennial  conference  of 
500  ACLU  leaders  that  ended  today  after  five 
days  of  exploring  such  problems  as  drug 
abuse,  abortion,  data  banks,  environmental 
pollution  and  women's  rights.  I 

INTO    NEW    fTELDS 

The  mood  of  the  conference  suggested  that 
in  Its  second  half-century  the  ACLU  will  be 
Involved  in  BUI  of  Rights  controversies  ex- 
tending far  beyond  such  traditional  areas  of 
concern  as  free  speech,  racial  Justice  and  pol- 
ice procedures. 

The  changing  direction  was  suggested  by  a 
paper  presented  by  Jeremiah  S.  Gutman,  a 
New  York  lawyer  who  is  co-chairman  of  the 
ACLU  Privacy  Committee.  The  title  of  his 
paper  was:  "Inhaling.  Ingesting.  Imbibing. 
Injecting.  Inserting.  Incising,  etc." 

Outman  opened  with  these  challenging 
words:  "How  personal  can  you  get?  The  right 
of  a  person  to  control  his  own  body  is  cer- 
tainly, at  least  literally,  the  most  personal  of 
all  rights." 

APPEARS    WILLXNO 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  on 
the  student  level  the  right  to  groom  one's  own 
hair  and  deck  one's  crtm  body  and  progress 
Is  being  made  with  a  defeat  here  and  there, 
r  Is  not  much  of  a  step  to  Include  the  right 
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as  a  civil  liberty,  to  deal  with  one's  body  as 
one  wiU." 

The  conference  appeared  more  than  willing 
to  take  that  step.  By  substantial  majorities, 
It  approved  five  basic  policy  recommendations 
on  the  use  of  drugs.  Though  the  proposals  are 
well  in  advance  of  present  American  opinion. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  today's  ACLU  policies 
often  become  tomorrow's  court  opinions. 

The  five  recommendations  were: 

That  every  individual  has  a  right  to  use  his 
own  body  as  he  wishes,  and  this  right  In- 
cludes the  use  of  drugs. 

That  the  use  and  possession  of  drugs  Is  not 
per  se  a  crime  and  should  not  Invoke  crimi- 
nal penalties,  though  antisocial  acts  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  drugs  should  be  subject 
to  punishment. 

That  the  state  may  regulate  the  sale  of 
drugs,  but  the  power  to  regulate  does  not  in- 
clude the  power  to  forbid. 

That  Involuntary  treatment  of  addiction  Is 
a  violation  of  civil  liberties. 

That  the  above  resolutions  apply  only  to 
adults,  and  the  ACLU  should  take  no  position 
on  the  use  of  drugs  by  juveniles  except  to 
recommend  a  study  on  the  rights  of  juveniles 
on  this  and  other  matters. 

DISSENT    NOTED 

These  proposals  met  with  some  dissent.  A 
California  delegate  said  he  feared  the  ACLU 
would  become  "the  unpaid  lobby  of  the  nar- 
cotics Industry."  An  Ohio  physician  said  It 
would  be  "criminally  irresponsible"  to  con- 
tend that  a  pregnant  woman  had  a  civil 
liberty  to  buy  thalidomide  sleeping  pills 
that  might  deform  her  baby,  but  the  major- 
ity view  was  that  this  would  be  an  unlawful 
act  since  It  would  harm  another  living  per- 
son. 

Additionally,  the  ACLU  leaders,  who  met 
at  New  York  University,  felt  that  the  right 
to  live  in  an  unpolluted  environment  was  also 
a  constitutional  right  which  the  courts 
should  uphold. 

The  conference  also  decided  that  the  ACLU 
Itself  has  been  insufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
rights  of  its  women  employees,  who  with  a 
few  exceptions,  hold  no  policy-making  posi- 
tions. It  was  pointed  out  that  no  woman  was 
Involved  in  planning  the  conference,  and 
that  only  one  chairman  of  its  15  workshops 
was  a  woman. 

All  of  these  expressions  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  controlling  board  of  directors.  If 
the  board  specifically  rejects  a  recommenda- 
tion. It  must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of 
ACLU's  150,000  members  who  are  repre- 
sented in  47  affiliates  In  45  states. 
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RESPONSIBLE  OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  February 
I  distributed  to  Members  an  article  from 
Arizona  Architect  entitled  "Why  Out- 
door Advertising  Must  Be  Controlled." 

The  article  by  Phil  Stitt  was  a  strong 
attack  on  uncontrolled  highway  bill- 
boards which  he  termed  "a  form  of  visual 
pollution." 

I  have  a  friend  in  Arizona,  Karl  Eller. 
president  of  Combined  Communications 
Corp.,  whose  activities  include  outdoor 
billboard  advertising. 

Karl  and  I  differ  on  the  approach  but 
both  of  us  favor  control  of  highway  bill- 


boards. He  Is  a  responsible  leader  in  the 
outdoor  advertising  field  and,  in  the  in- 
terest of  fair  play,  he  has  asked  me  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  "The 
Role  and  Record  of  the  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Association  of  America  Relating 
to  Control  and  Improvement  of  the  En- 
vironment." I  am  happy  to  do  so  and 
hope  the  Members  will  study  it : 
The  Role  and  Record  of  the  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Association  of  America  Relating 
to    Control    and    Improvement    of    the 
Environment 

During  Senate  consideration  of  S.  1075,  the 
National  Envirorunental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
Senator  Jackson  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  ".  .  .  Congress  over  the  past  decade 
has  passed  a  procession  of  landmark  con- 
servation measures  on  behalf  of  .  .  .  (among 
others)  beautiflcatlon  of  highways  .  .  .  and 
other  related  areas  ...  All  of  them  In  spe- 
cific and  specialized  ways,  constitute  Con- 
gressional mandates  '  n  various  aspects  of 
environmental  p>ollcy." 

Moreover,  Senator  Randolph,  in  Introduc- 
ing the  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969,  made  reference  to  the 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Program  as  an  ex- 
ample of  recent  legislation  that  ".  .  .  repre- 
sent significant  steps  toward  the  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  quality  .  .  ." 

The  standardized  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry supported  the  enactment  of  the  High- 
way Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965 — the  legisla- 
tion referred  to  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Randolph  as  an  early  example  of  concern 
with  the  environment.  Mr.  Phillip  Tocker, 
President  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  .Vmerica,  Inc.,  the  national  asso- 
tlon  of  the  standardized  industry,  consisting 
of  approximately  500  members  who  erect  and 
maintain  outdoor  advertising  structures  In 
over  10,000  markets  throughout  the  nation, 
during  Congressional  hearings  when  the  bill 
was  first  being  considered,  declared  that 
".  .  .  our  Association  Is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  alms  of  the  Administration  in  its 
efforts  to  beautify  the  countryside,  and  has 
tendered  its  complete  cooperation  to  that 
end  .  .  ." 

One  may  ask,  and  properly  so,  why  did  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America 
support  this  legislation?  It  did  so  for  two 
reasons: 

First,  OAAA's  support  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  program  was.  In  essence,  an 
extension  of  its  own  policy  against  the  erec- 
tion of  advertising  displays  in  areas  of  nat- 
ural scenic  beauty  or  in  rural  areas  where 
other  businesses  are  not  permitted.  This 
policy  of  self-regulation  Is  contained  In  the 
OAAA  Code  of  Practices  and  is  a  reflection  of 
the  industry's  sharing  in  the  public  Interest 
and  concern  in  maintaining  a  natural 
environment  in  the  open  countryside. 

Secondly,  OAAA  supported  the  legislation 
because  that  measure  confirmed  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Industry  that  outdoor  advertising 
Is  a  legitimate  business  that  rightfully  be- 
longs with  other  businesses  In  commercial 
and  industrial  areas. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  noted  that  one  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  Itself  was  .  .  .  "to  pro- 
mote the  reasonable,  orderly  and  effective 
display  of  outdoor  advertising  .  .  ."  (23  U.S.C. 
Sec.  131(d)).  The  accompanying  House  Re- 
port to  that  measure  stated:  "The  criteria 
to  be  followed  in  setting  standards  in  both 
zoned  and  unzoned  areas,  designated  as 
commercial  or  industrial,  would  be  designed 
to  assist  the  advertising  Industry  to  achieve 
an  orderly  development  of  this  important 
and  legitimate  enterprise." 

The  Senate  Report  on  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcatlon Act  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  basic  poetulate  of  this  provision 
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is  that  outdoor  advertising  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  business  and  marketing  function  and 
an  established  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy; as  a  legitimate  business,  it  should 
therefore,  be  allowed  to  operate  where  other 
industrial  and  commercial  activities  are  con- 
ducted". 

We  believe  that  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act  has  played,  and  will  continue  to 
play,  a  vital  role  in  controlling  our  environ- 
ment and  Improving  its  quality. 


"THUMBSCREW    STRATEGY"   IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  "Interim  Report"  on  the 
Cambodian  operation  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  be  reassuring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Yet  it  contained  ominous 
overtones,  as  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post  points  out: 
Vietnam:  The  President's  Interim 
Report  (II) 

As  we  said  in  the  flrst  Installment  last 
week,  there  Is  not  much  to  quarrel  with  in 
the  President's  claim  that  his  Cambodian 
campaign  has  been  "the  most  successful  op- 
eration of  this  long  and  difficult  war."  Given 
the  unhappy  record,  this  Is  not  the  proudest 
boast,  but  never  mind;  we  have  captured 
vast  quantities  of  booty  and  bought  some 
time  and  it  Is  idle  to  argue  over  Just  how 
much  of  a  difference  It  will  make  militarily 
In  the  next  weeks  and  months  because  that 
was  never  the  critical  question  about  the 
Cambodian  affair.  The  question  was  not 
whether  it  would  be  successful  (it  couldn't 
lose  in  strictly  military  terms)  but  whether 
It  would  be  in  any  sense  conclusive — what 
useful,  lasting  purpose  it  would  serve  and 
where  it  would  end.  And  the  answers  can- 
not be  measured  in  stacks  of  captured  rifles 
or  the  tonnage  of  liberated  rice — they  must 
be  foiind  in  a  larger  frame.  In  the  total  con- 
text of  this  tormented  war. 

For  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  were  al- 
ways there  to  be  smashed,  Just  as  the  port 
of  Haiphong  has  always  been  there  to  be 
mined,  and  Hanoi  to  be  leveled,  and  North 
Vietnam  to  be  conquered  by  a  land  in- 
vasion— if  the  war  was  to  be  fought  in  the 
old,  conventional  way.  The  question  from 
the  beginning  was  whether  the  conceivable 
gain  from  this  sort  of  war  would  be  worth 
the  risks  of  widening  the  conflict  and  of  ulti- 
mate confrontation  with  the  Russians  and/ 
or  the  Chinese.  And  the  answer  was  always 
No.  This  was  to  be  a  limited  wax  with  limited 
alms;  we  were  to  supplement  the  South  Viet- 
namese until  they  were  strong  enough  to  go 
It  alone;  the  idea  was  to  Intensify  our  mili- 
tary pressure  gradually,  in  an  effort  to  alter 
the  balance  of  force  in  a  way  which  would 
either  cause  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give 
up  the  game  entirely  or  bargain  for  some 
compromise  settlement. 

It  was  a  thumbscrew  strategy  and  It  didn't 
work  because  every  time  we  tightened  our 
pressure  the  North  Vietnamese  tighened 
theirs  and  finally,  after  our  involvement 
reached  a  certain  level,  the  American  public 
wouldn't  buy  the  next  turn  of  the  screw. 
That  was  the  real  meaning  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's decisions  to  stop  the  bombing  in  March. 
1968,  and  to  cancel  the  next  Increment  of 
American  troops.  While  It  was  never  ad- 
mitted at  the  time,  what  we  did  then  was 
to  abandon  the  thumbscrew  and  It  left  us 
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with  three  alternatives:  to  give  up  and  get 
out  immediately;  to  ease  out  in  an  orderly 
way  which  would  sUU  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  reasonable,  realistic  chance  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny;  or  to  resume  the 
squeeze. 

President  Nixon  rejected  the  first  course 
out  of  hand  and  had  seemed — until  Cam- 
bodia— to  be  working  the  middle  ground  of 
the  second  alternative.  And  that  is  what  Is 
so  deeply  disquieting  about  his  latest  prog- 
ress report,  and  his  own  reading  of  where 
Cambodia  fits  Into  his  scheme  of  things.  For 
he  seems,  Inescapably,  to  be  unable  to  face 
the  brutal  facts  that  Lyndon  Johnson  faced 
up  to  more  than  two  years  ago;  he  does  not 
sound  as  If  he  sees  any  limits  to  this  lim- 
ited war;  he  seems.  In  short,  to  be  toying 
perilously  with  this  third  alternative  of 
taking  up  the  thumbscrew  once  again,  not 
as  a  one-shot,  time-buying  affair,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fixed  policy. 

It  Is  hard  to  read  any  other  meaning  Into 
his  sweeping  promises  and  menacing  threats. 
"There  is  one  basic  commitment  yet  to  be 
fulfilled,"  the  President  said,  adding:  "I  have 
pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  that 
pledge."  How?  Certainly,  the  President  can 
end  our  involvement  in  the  war,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  influence  over  what  comes 
next;  but  this  will  hardly  insure  the  great 
and  global  stakes  he  insists  on  attaching  to 
the  outcome.  "Only  this  administration  can 
end  the  war  and  bring  peace,"  he  said  at  an- 
other point  and  while  this  was  probably  a 
way  of  saying  that  he,  rather  than  the  oppo- 
sition at  home,  has  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  also  another  way  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  can  somehow 
determine  the  outcome  unilaterally;  it  ought 
to  be  obvious  by  now  that  this  can  only  be 
done  either  by  winning  in  the  conventional 
way  or  with  the  cooperation,  one  way  or  an- 
other, of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

This  is  where  it  all  breaks  down — in  the 
Presidents  seeming  belief  that  he  can  bluff 
or  threaten  the  Other  Side  into  playing  the 
game  his  way.  "If  their  answers  to  our  troop 
withdrawal  program,  and  to  our  offer  to  nego- 
tiate, is  to  increase  their  attacks  in  a  way 
that  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of  our  remaining 
forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall,  as  my  action  five 
weeks  ago  demonstrated,  take  strong  and 
effective  measures  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion." Well,  that  is  one  way  to  look  at  the 
President's  action  five  weeks  ago — as  a  token 
of  his  resolve — although  it  Is  a  little  curious 
to  hear  the  President  Justifying  the  Cambo- 
dian opjeration,  in  part,  on  the  grovmds  that, 
had  he  not  made  good  on  a  warning  which  he 
himself  issued,  it  would  have  "eroded  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  before  the 
entire  world;"  one  way  to  avoid  that  might 
have  been  not  to  make  the  threat  in  the  first 
place. 

But  there  are  far  better  reasons,  of  course, 
for  not  reviving  the  discredited  thumbscrew 
and  the  flrst  one  Is  that  It  doesn't  work.  We 
talked  a  little  last  week  of  the  Cambodian 
quagmire  and  the  danger  of  pinning  o\  r 
Vietnam  policy  to  the  fortunes  of  the  ton 
Nol  Government  In  Phnom  Penh  and  this  is 
only  one  piece  of  It.  Assume  that  the  old 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  have  been  neutral- 
ized for  a  time;  new  sanctuaries  and  new 
supply  routes  are  already  developing  farther 
back  in  the  Cambodian  hinterland;  there  are 
miles  of  Vietnamese  frontier  with  Laos;  there 
is  a  massive  North  Vietnamese  buildup  above 
the  DMZ  and  Just  below  it  In  I  Corps  the  war 
is  hotting  up. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  Cambodia 
is  proof  that  Richard  Nixon  means  business; 
it  Is  as  easy  to  read  it  as  further  evidence 
that  Hanoi,  which  has  been  threatened  by 
experts,  is  not  much  moved  by  threats.  And 
it  is  all  very  well  to  deal  in  melodrama  at 
the  expanse  of  a  union  leader  whose  soldier 
son  might  have  been  spared  the  bullet  that 
killed  him  had  we  only  cleaned  out  the  sane- 
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tuarles  sooner;  Lyndon  Johnson  used  the 
same  argument  about  a  grenade  and  a  brave 
Marine  who  might  have  been  spared,  so  the 
President  said,  had  the  President  not  halted 
the  bombing  m  early  1967.  If  the  history  of 
this  war  tells  us  anything,  it  is  that  presi- 
dents can't  control  the  destination  of  bullets 
or  the  flow  of  enemy  forces  and  material  down 
the  trails  and  across  borders  and  into  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  and  Cambodia.  So  it  is  nothing 
short  of  reckless  to  pile  so  many  chips  on  so 
many  Imponderables — unless  the  President 
seriously  believes  that  he  can't  return  suc- 
cessfully to  the  thumbscrew  strategy  and 
make  It  work,  not  Just  in  Indochina  but  in 
the  universities  and  In  the  streets  and  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  view  he  cannot,  and  he  ought  not 
to  pretend  that  he  can;  there  are  Umlte  to 
what  we  can  do  and  we  have  reached  them; 
there  are  no  "strong  and  effective  measures" 
left  to  be  taken  that  would  not  Involve  un- 
acceptable risks — In  Asia  and  at  home.  The 
genuinely  bold  thing  to  do  now  would  be  to 
acknowledge  reality;  to  accelerate  an  orderly 
withdrawal  with  the  time  bought  In  Cambo- 
dia; to  stop  pretending  to  power  and  In- 
fluence which  we  do  not  jKJssess  and  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  have.  U  the  President 
thinks  he  has  It — If  he  believes  he  can  re- 
invade  Cambodia,  or  resume  bombing  of  the 
North,  or  otherwise  revive  the  tightening 
squeeze — then  this  becomes  the  most  elo- 
quent argument  yet  for  passage  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  restore  some 
measure  of  congressional  infiuence  over 
events.  If  we  have  read  the  President  wrong, 
this  amendment  will  not  inconvenience  him. 
And  If  we  have  read  his  meaning  right,  there 
Is  all  the  more  reason  for  Congress  to  begin 
to  define  some  reasonable  limits  on  the  power 
of  the  President  to  conduct  a  limited  war. 


ECONOMY  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excep- 
tionally perceptive  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  American  economy 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  June  7,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  in  an  artiicle  en- 
titled, "Market  Dechne:  A  Crisis  of  Con- 
fidence." .,!.., 

The  authors  of  the  article  have,  I  thmk. 
hit  on  the  two  major  facets  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis  of  confidence.  Initially,  they 
have  focused  on  the  failure  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  fulfill  its  proper 
and  necessary  leadership  role  relative  to 
the  economy.  This  vacuum  at  the  top  is 
the  predominant  cause  of  the  rather 
shaky  condition  of  today's  economy. 

Second,  Messrs.  Rowan  and  Greer  have 
very  correctly  considered,  in  depth,  the 
lack  of  liquidity  which  is  holding  a  sword 
of  Damocles  over  our  credit-oriented 
economy.  The  inability  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  responsibly  deal  with  this,  and 
other  problems  has  brought  about  the 
erratic  and  almost  disastrous  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  stock  market. 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  these 
very  problems.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  and 
urge  a  careful  smd  thou^tful  consider- 
ation of  the  revelations  contained  there- 
in: 
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[From  the  Washln^on  Post,  June  7.  19701 

Market  Decline:  A  Crisis  or  Confidencx 

(By  Hobart  Rowen  and  PhUlp  Greer) 

At  New  York's  Ooldman,  Sachs  &  Co..  on© 
executive  said  to  a  vice  president  as  the  stock 
market  dropped  to  Its  broadest  and  deepest 
Ices  since  the  great  crash  of  1929:  "Is  the 
world  coming  to  an  end?  "  And  the  vice  presi- 
dent responded; 

"For  the  first  time  In  my  life.  I  cant  say 
an  absolute  'no"  to  that  question." 

In  part,  the  gloom  pervasive  on  Wall  Street 
represented  problems  in  an  Industry  that  got 
caught  up  In  an  inflationary,  speculative 
fever  and  saw  the  bubble  burst  as  trouble 
developed  at  mutual  funds  headquarters.  In 
conglomerates  and  In  the  stock  brokerage 
houses  themselves. 

But  what  began  In  early  April  and  lasted 
until  lat«  last  month  was  something  beyond 
an  In-house  affair.  The  wild  sell-off  from 
early  April  until  the  end  of  May  changed  the 
character  of  what.  In  the  first  16  months  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  had  been  the  slow- 
est bear  market  of  the  century. 

The  emotional  response  In  a  divided  nation 
to  widening  war  In  Southeast  Asia  culmi- 
nating In  the  killing  of  Poxir  Kent  State  stu- 
dents by  National  Guardsmen,  spilled  over 
Into  the  markets.  Wall  Street  hates  uncer- 
tainty— and  all  that  could  be  conjured  up 
with  some  degree  of  likelihood  was  more 
spending,  higher  Interest  rates,  a  possible 
liquidity  crisis  ino  caish  to  run  business  and 
banking)  and  higher  taxes. 

The  latter  prospect,  Indeed,  was  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  without  any  an- 
nounced increase  In  funds  for  Cambodia,  the 
earlier-announced  budget  surpluses  in  fiscal 
1970  and  1971  disappeared,  assuring  greater 
borrowings  by  the  Treasury.  "The  decline  re- 
flects deeper  concern  about  many  more 
things  than  just  the  economy."  summed  up 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
{Manhattan  Bank. 

Monte  Gordon,  research  director  of  the 
mammoth  Bache  &  Co  brokerage  house,  put 
It  this  way:  "The  market  is  Just  crushed 
with  disappointment.  Interest  rates  are  high- 
er now  .  .  .  corporate  profits  are  off  much 
more  than  was  anticipated  .  .  .  unemploy- 
ment Is  higher  .  .  the  economy  Is  still 
coming  down  .  .  .  you  have  an  obvious  de- 
cline In  personal  Income  .  .  .  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Lb  declining.  So  you  have  all 
the  factors  that  would  have  happened  which 
they  (the  Nixon  administration)  In  effect 
said  wouldn't  happen. 

The  coup  de  grace,  practically  everyone 
agrees,  was  supplied  by  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  which  appeared  to  contradict  the 
administration  promise  that  the  bitter  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  would  be  allowed  to  wind 
down. 

What  followed  was  nothing  less  than  col- 
lapse of  confidence  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration— triggered  by  its  performance  on 
foreign  policy,  the  cumulative  evidence  that 
Its  polllces  were  not  producing  the  desired  re- 
sults on  the  antl-lnflatlon  front  and  trau- 
matic evidences  of  a  divided  society  at  home. 
Gabriel  Hauge,  president  of  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  and  a  former  economic 
adviser  to  President  Elsenhower,  says  the 
market  "obviously  Is  telling  us  something 
about  disappointments,  frustrations,  unhap- 
plneeses  of  some  sort  or  another.  I  think 
Cambodia  and  high  Interest  rates  are  in- 
volved. I  think  the  rise  In  unemployment 
Is  serious  to  some  people  and  the  unrest  in 
the  cotintry.  In  the  universities  and  else- 
where. I  think  all  these  can  come  to  a  focus 
in  a  place  like  the  stock  market." 

STARTED    Of    1968 

To  26  million  people  who  own  stock  di- 
rectly, to  another  5  "4  million  who  hold 
shares  indirectly  through  mutual  funds  and 
to  countless  men  and  women  who  are  tied 
to  the  stock  market  through  pension  plans, 
profit-sharing   plans,    insurance   companies. 
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banks  and  other  Intermediaries,  the  great 
bear  market  of  1969-70  has  been  a  traumatic 
experience  which,  most  experts  agree,  could 
leave  scars  for  years  to  come. 

The  stock  market  started  Its  decline  In 
December.  1968 — a  month  after  Richard  Nix- 
on became  President-elect.  For  the  next  16 
months,  it  was  a  slow  decline.  On  April  10, 
1970.  the  decline  picked  up  In  tempo  and 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  plummeted 
150  points — 19  per  cent — In  the  next  seven 
weeks  to  reach  Its  lowest  point  since  the  end 
of  1962. 

Hindsight  is  a  popular  tool  among  Wall 
Street  experts.  Using  that  tool,  they  see  sound 
reasons  why  traders  and  investors  began 
cashing  In  their  chips. 

They  go  back  to  the  erratic  fiscal  and 
monetary  jKillcles  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, which  tried  to  fight  an  escalating  war 
In  Vietnam  without  a  tax  bill  to  pay  for 
It.  They  point  out  the  premature  response 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  Uftlng  Its 
pressure  on  credit  markets  as  soon  as  the 
10  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  was  en- 
acted In  June.  1968.  thus  feeding  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  Then  the  central  bank  ap- 
plied the  monetary  screws  with  vigor 
throughout  most  of  1969.  a  policy  that 
many — especially  the  Milton  Frledmanltes — 
warned  would  create  recession. 

And  flnally.  the  experU  say  that  Mr,  Nixon 
and  his  aides  Incorrectly  assessed  how  tough 
It  would  be  to  subdue  Inflation  without 
creating  recession — a  belief  that  led  to  Its 
somewhat  discredited  policy  of  "gradualism." 

In  all  their  public  pronouncements,  Nixon 
administration  men  have  doggedly  stuck  to 
their  forecasts  that  the  "game  plan"  for  the 
economy  Is  fairly  close  to  schedule,  although 
Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  lately  has  oonfeesed 
to  some  deviations.  They  assumed  they  could 
bring  off  a  sensational  \'lctory  (Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Charles  E.  Walker  calls  It 
the  "greatest  hat  trick  of  all  times")  In  which 
economic  growth — now  stalled — would  be  re- 
svimed  without  requiring  policies  that  would 
bring  a  sharp  reduction  In  Investment  or  a 
serious  Increase  In  unemployment. 

FEEBLE  EVIDENCE 

But  the  evidence  the  Administration  could 
produce  was  far  from  convincing  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  Investors.  Inflation  rates  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  the  year  accelerated;  moreover, 
the  decline  In  real  output  was  more  severe 
than  either  the  plan  or  the  preliminary  fig- 
ures had  led  people  to  believe.  Then,  unem- 
ployment scooted  up  to  a  4.8  per  cent  rate  in 
April — far  above  the  4.3  per  cent  average  for 
the  year  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers had  predicted. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  buslneae  commu- 
nity would  no  longer  believe  the  steady 
chatter  from  the  government's  mimeograph 
machines  assuring  the  world  that  all  was 
Just  fine  with  the  U.S.  economy,  and  that 
the  vaunted  "game  plan"  was  on  schedule. 

One  high  Nixon  administration  official 
said  privately:  "Sure,  we're  on  schedule,  and 
we're  ahead  of  schedule  In  getting  to  high 
unemployment,  and  we're  behind  schedule 
In  reducing  excessive  Inflation.  Just  average 
those  two  things  out.  and  you  can  see  we're 
on  schedule." 

Or.  as  a  sophisticated  New  York  analyst  put 
It:  "There  Is  Uttle  credibility  In  the  admin- 
istration's continued  statements  that  the 
Inflation  problem  la  coming  under  control. 
Many  believe  that  further  action  will  be 
required,  and  concern  grows  about  what  this 
might  mean  after  the  congreselonal  election. 
Voluntary  controls  could  turn  into  manda- 
tory controls,  and  some  form  of  credit  ra- 
tioning Lb  already  being  talked  about  In  the 
highest  circles." 

Particularly  unnerving  was  the  talk  of  a 
"liquidity"  crisis — the  question  of  whether 
the  banking  and  corporate  structure  will 
have  enough  cash  and  access  to  capital  tor 
normal  operations  and  expansion.  A  swing 
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into  subetanOal  deficits  with  no  tax  in- 
crease to  compensate  for  the  red  Ink  would 
once  again  make  the  Treasury  a  heavy  bor- 
rower, making  It  difficult  for  others  to  get 
funds.  Even  before  the  Cambodian  crisis 
erupted,  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon  Bros.  & 
Hutzler  estimated  that  the  Treasury's  net 
new  cash  requirements  In  the  six  mouths 
starting  July  1  would  be  $13  billion  to  $16 
billion,  or  as  much  as  $5  billion  more  than 
In  the  comparable  period  of  1969. 

PRXSSTTRX  ON  INTZSXST 

Unless  accompanied  by  a  massive  new  shift 
toward  greater  money  supply  for  the  bank- 
ing and  industrial  system,  this  could  mean 
continued  and  6n:eater  pressure  on  intereet 
rates. 

And  by  all  the  tisual  historical  standards, 
a  decline  In  long-term  Interest  rates  should 
precede  a  recovery  from  recession.  Thus,  what 
worries  financial  men  Is  not  only  that  long- 
term  rates  are  still  at  or  near  p«iks,  but  the 
prospects  are  that  they  will  stay  high.  So 
long  as  they  do,  economic  recovery  may  be 
elxislve. 

By  consensus,  the  market's  fall  resulted 
from  a  severe  case  of  starvation.  Credit 
sources  were  cut  off,  both  for  market  opera- 
tors and  for  the  corporations  In  whose  shares 
they  traded.  Interest  rates  rose  to  all-time 
peaks,  as  high  as  11  percent  for  high-grade 
bonds,  around  12  per  cent  for  money  bor- 
rowed In  foreign  markets  and  8  per  cent  for 
financing  by  the  U.S.  Treastiry  Itself. 

Interest  rates  at  such  levels  pulled  money 
out  of  the  stock  market,  as  Investors,  watch- 
ing values  drop,  found  they  could  reap  big 
returns  In  corporate  bonds  and  government 
Issues.  This  was  only  part  of  an  enormous 
change  In  the  pattern  of  savings,  making 
the  bond  market  an  Investor  market  for  the 
first  time  In  decades. 

In  the  three  years  ending  1968,  according 
to  expert  Sidney  Homer,  private  investors 
placed  an  average  of  $9  billion  into  the  bond 
market  and  $27  billion  into  savings  accounts 
(most  of  which  eventually  went  into  mort- 
gages) .  In  1969,  this  flow  was  reversed:  about 
$29  billion  of  private  Investors  savings  went 
directly  into  bonds,  and  only  $8  billion  Into 
savings  account  (which  helps  explain  the 
hotislng  depression) . 

While  the  economy  was  being  cut  off  from 
its  raw  material — credit — the  market  Itself 
seemed  to  believe  government  predictions 
that  the  difficult  period  would  be  short.  A 
huge  froth  of  speculation  built  up,  fostered 
by  the  "go-go"  mutual  funds.  Even  as  blue- 
chip  foundation  Issues  In  the  mtu-ket  were 
declining,  speculation  In  such  fields  as  con* 
glomerates.  franchising,  gambling  casinos 
and  nursing  homes  ran  rampant. 

In  May,  1969,  the  Federal  Reserve's  deter- 
mination to  squeeze  the  Inflationary  spi- 
ral broke  through  the  speculative  clouds  aad 
the  market  started  on  Its  first  straight-down 
drop.  Prices  fell  from  mid-May  to  the  end 
of  July.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
slumped  from  975  to  near  800  and  the  spec- 
ulative favorites  lost  as  much  as  half  their 
value. 

THE    TALL    RESUMES 

The  government's  promises  to  go  easy  on 
the  deflation  held  the  market  in  a  narrow 
trading  range  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
and  prices  began  falling  early  in  1970. 
Another  selling  spree  accomp€inled  each  sign 
that  business  activity  was  slowing  but  that 
the  rate  of  Inflation  was  still  barreling  along 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  higher. 

In  April  came  word  that  unem,ployment 
was  up  to  4.4  per  cent  of  the  work  force  (it 
has  since  touched  5  per  cent  and  that  first- 
quarter  corporate  profits  were  down  11  per 
cent  from  the  year -earlier  period,  more  than 
5  to  10  per  cent  decline  that  had  been  gen- 
erally forecast.  The  rate  of  price  increases, 
though,  was  reported  at  better  than  7  p« 
cent. 

That  seemed  to   be  the   last  straw.  The 
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market  began  its  precipitous  plunge,  with  the 
selloff  ending  on  May  28,  when  the  market 
staged  Its  biggest  one-day  rally  In  history 
and  followed  up  by  pushing  the  Dow  In- 
dustrials ahead  80  points  In  four  days.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  the  near-panic  was 
ended.    But    the    problems    remained. 

"The  single  greatest  specter  hanging  over 
the  economy."  says  economist  Paul  Samuel- 
son,  "Is  what  Is  now  called  the  war  In  In- 
dochina. The  single  greatest  blessing  that 
could  affect  the  pocketbook  of  the  American 
public  would  be  for  us  to  get  right  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  cut  our  losses." 

If.  needed.  It  Is  a  "Cambodian  market."  it 
could  cut  both  says:  Walker,  for  example, 
says  that  "once  the  Cambodian  clouds  lift, 
things  will  look  a  lot  belter.  Like  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  President  Robert  W.  Haack, 
Walker  attributed  the  spectacular  recovery 
In  the  mcirket  to  repealed  reassurances  by 
the  President  that  the  U.S.  would  be  out  of 
Cambodia  by  June  30. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  NATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  continues  to  provide  us  with 
the  most  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
editorial  analyses  of  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing America  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  three  recent 
outstanding  columns  by  Arnold  Toynbee, 
Anthony  Lewis,  and  Tom  Wicker  with 
insights  that  can  be  useful  to  all  of  us. 

The  three  articles  follow: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1970] 
Pride,  Prejttdice  and  Persuasion 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  May  15. — In  one  of  the  great  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  on  freedom  of  speech. 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  wrote  that  those  who 
won   America's   Independence   thought   "the 
deliberative  forces  should  prevail  over  the 
arbitrary"  in  society.  They  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  what  they  thought  would  be 
"the  path  of  safety"  for  the  Republic:  "The 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  suppoeed  griev- 
ances and  proposed  remedies."  They  believed 
In  "the  power  of  reason  as  applied  through 
public  discussion." 

But  the  democratic  theory  of  free  speech 
as  a  corrective  for  offlclsd  error  and  a  safety 
valve  for  public  resentment  cannot  work 
when  people  get  the  Idea  that  no  one  is  listen- 
ing. And  that  feeling,  If  one  can  Judge  from 
a  distance,  Is  a  dangerous  element  now  in 
America  opinion. 

LKTmiS    V«OM     HOMK 

A  law  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania writes  to  a  friend  abroad  that  he 
should  be  able  to  think  raOonally  about  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  express  reasoned  criti- 
cism. But  "I  have  lost  this  ability — I  can  only 
scream  at  the  excesses  and  moan  at  the  hy- 
pocrisy. If  you  can  offer  me  any  reason  not  to 
give  up  this  Government  for  lost,  I  Implore 
you  to  tell  me  what  it  is," 

Or,  from  a  woman  in  Flushing,  N.Y,:  "What 
should  people  do  who  sincerely  believe  In 
the  American  heritage  of  reform  and  checks 
on  arbitrary  power?  Most  such  Americans 
detest  violence,  but  also  detest  silence  and 
Inaction.  All  protests  against  arbitrary  power 
have  proved  Ineffectual." 

And  from  a  man  In  Allentown,  Pa.:  "I  am 
Bitting  around  watching  my  wonderful  coun- 
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try  be  torn  apcut  and  feeling  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  It." 

THE     DESPAIRING     NOTE 

Powerlessness.  That  must  be  a  widespread 
feeUng.  Certainly  it  is  a  consistent  despairing 
note  among  Americans  who  come  to  Europe 
these  days  and  try  to  explain  to  their  English 
or  French  or  German  friends  what  has  gone 
wrong.  ,  .  . 

For  on  the  face  of  things,  Americans  might 
well  believe  that  nothing  they  say  can  affect 
the  course  of  poUcy  In  the  most  lll-concelved 
disastrous  foreign  adventure  In  our  history. 
No  election,  no  protest,  no  reasoned  argu- 
ment, no  lesson  from  experience  seems  to 
alter  the  central  fact  of  American  poUcy  In 
the  Indochlnese  war.  That  is  our  commitment 
to  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  In  Saigon. 

President  Nixon  may  go  down  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  the  early  morning  and 
soliloquize  to  a  group  of  students  about  col- 
lege life.  He  may  redefine  the  limits  of  his 
Cambodian  invasion  to  make  it  seem  more 
acceptable  to  American  opinion. 

But  a  week  later  the  South  Vietnamese 
generals  are  talking  about  Indefinite  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia.  The  same  men  who  have 
drawn  us  Into  an  endless  war  on  their  be- 
half—men whose  power  rests  entirely  on 
American  money  and  American  blood — now 
confidently  assume  that  we  will  suport  them 
in  a  new  theater.  It  Is  In  that  light  that  the 
issue  now  before  the  Senate,  the  proposed 
mild  restriction  on  American  warmaklng  In 
Cambodia,  has  to  be  seen. 

The  significance  of  the  Senate  proposal 
does  not  He  so  much  In  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  President's  power,  which  It 
cannot  resolve.  It  lies,  rather.  In  offering 
critics  of  the  war  some  hope  of  change 
through  the  political  process.  For  there 
would  at  least  be  hope:  the  President  could 
not  altogether  Ignore  the  feelings  refiected  In 
a  Senate  vote. 

What  the  Senate  can  do,  then,  is  to  show 
that  the  system  Is  sUU  open  to  persuasion. 
It  can  prove  wrong  those  who  say  that  vio- 
lence and  revolution  are  the  only  answers.  It 
can  renew  confidence  in  the  power  of  reason. 
Or,  to  put  it  more  modestly  and  more  ac- 
curately, it  can  begin  to  do  those  things. 

The  picture  of  the  United  States  as  a 
country  where  minds  are  almost  closed  to 
persuasion  U  not  one  held  only  by  frustrated 
American  critics  of  the  war.  A  sense  that  the 
political  process  Is  not  working  underlies  the 
deep  fear  for  America  now  felt,  for  example, 
by  many  leading  British  politicians. 

"We  depend  so  much  on  the  United 
States,"  one  man  said  the  other  day.  "Not 
only  m  economics  and  defense  but  so  much 
more  broadly,  in  politics.  We  need  your  lead- 
ership. And  now  the  basis  of  that  leadership, 
the  whole  relationship  between  your  Govern- 
ment and  your  people,  seems  to  be  falling 
apart.  There  Is  a  dialogue  of  the  desperate 
and  the  deaf." 


TO   RENEW    confidence 

The  ccHnment  came  not  from  the  trendy 
left  but  from  one  of  the  most  soUd  figures  in 
British  political  life.  That  Is  not  surprising, 
for  he  and  others  like  him  care  about  the 
United  States,  Indeed  love  It.  They  are  afraid 
when  they  see  its  politics  reduced  to  mutual 
Invective,  hate  and  violence. 

The  democratic  process  Is  not  dead  in  the 
United  States — far  from  It,  as  the  reaction  to 
the  Cambodian  Invasion  showed.  But  frustra- 
tion has  put  It  under  terrible  strain.  By  In- 
sisting now  on  a  voice  In  policy,  the  Senate 
can  begin  to  ease  the  frustration  and  renew 
confidence  Inside  and  ouUlde  the  country. 

In  the  NA'noN:  Bur  Does  It  Reallt  Work? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — Sporadic    violence    Is    still 

breaking  out  on  some  college  campuses,  and 

once  again,  at  Jackson  State,  wanton  shoot- 
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mg  by  the  forces  of  "law  and  order"  has  un- 
necessarily taken  students'  Uves.  But  it  Is 
now  clear  that  the  primary  response  of  stu- 
dents to  the  Cambodian  invasion  and  the 
student  deaths  Is  not  in  the  streets.  They 
have  returned  to  "the  system,"  even  to  the 
"old  pouacs,"  with  a  vigor  and  ingenuity 
that  has  astonished  many  politicians.  So  a 
major  question  now  Is  what  the  response 
will  be  from  "the  system." 

AU  week  student  and  faculty  lobbylsU 
have  roamed  Capitol  HIU,  working  for  yea- 
votes  on  such  proposals  to  Umlt  the  war  as 
the  Chmch-Cooper  amendment  (putting 
Cambodia  off  Umlts  to  American  forces  after 
July  1)  on  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  resolution 
(which  would  cut  off  fxmds  for  the  whole 
war  by  mld-1971).  Under  the  auspices  of 
Dartmouth  College,  a  "Continuing  Presence 
m  Washington  "  office,  complete  with  com- 
puter, has  been  set  up  on  Connecticut  Avenue 
to  coordinate  the  lobbying  effort,  and  to  keep 
new  groups  coming  In. 

Others  are  organizing  something  called 
Project  Pursestrlngs,  a  citizens'  group  sup- 
porting the  McQovem -Hatfield  proposal  and 
which  claims  to  have  nearly  a  hundred  col- 
leges lined  up  to  send  student-faculty- 
alumni  delegations  here  in  the  coming  weeks. 
The  group  also  alms  to  organize  letter-writ- 
ing and  other  campaigns  In  the  home  states 
and  Congressional  districts  of  members  of 
Congress. 

Then  there  Is  Law  Students  Against  the 
War.  which  is  organizing  law  school  delega- 
tions. Such  ad  hoc  groups  as  a  delegation  of 
North  Carolinians  who  are  students  at  North- 
eastern universities  have  been  buttonholing 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  more  estab- 
lished organizations — for  instance.  Referen- 
dum "70  and  the  Young  Republican  Rlpon 
Society— are  taking  on  new  energy. 

CAMPUS    MOVEMENTS 

On  the  campus  itself,  the  new  activist 
organizations  can  hardly  be  counted.  Prince- 
ton began  the  movement  to  make  two  weeks 
available  to  students  next  fall  for  working 
for  or  against  Congressional  candidates;  this 
practice  obviously  will  be  followed  by  many 
other  schools.  In  Ohio,  sixteen  campus 
groups  have  established  headquarters  at 
Oberlln  to  organize  support  and  opposition 
In  that  sUte's  Congressional  races. 

The  University  of  Rochester  started  the 
National  Petition  Committee,  which  seeks  20 
million  signatures  on  an  end-the-war  peti- 
tion, and  at  least  60  cents  per  signature.  The 
resulting  $10  mllUon  peace  chest,  sponsors 
say,  wlU  go  to  an  "all-media  campaign"  to 
convince  Congress  that  there  is  public  sup- 
port for  measures  to  end  the  war.  About  160 
colleges  are  said  to  be  taking  up  the  peU- 
tlon  plan. 

The  Peace  Commencement  Fund  organized 
at  Yale  also  alms  at  100  campuses  and  Its 
goal  Is  $1  million  to  be  poured  into  various 
Congressional  campaigns.  Participants  are 
graduaUng  seniors  who  will  not  wear  caps 
and  gowns,  contributing  to  the  fund  the 
substantial  rental  fees  for  these  garments. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  complete  account- 
ing of  what  is  happening,  but  It  is  perhaps 
enough  to  support  the  moving  remarks  of 
John  Dixon  a  University  of  North  Carolina 
professor  who  came  with  students  to  visit 
that  state's  Congressional  delegation,  and 
told  its  members : 

"It  Is  vital  to  know  that  the  students  you 
see  around  you  are  not  radicals  or  rebels. 
They  passionately  believe  that  what  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  in  Laos, 
Ls  im-American,  unpatriotic,  an  offense 
against  the  basic  principles  which  should 
give  meaning  to  our  coimtry.  .  .  They  have 
done  exacUy  what  we  have  told  them  all 
along  to  do — they  have  come  forward  once 
more  within  the  system. 

"They  are  now  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
nation  ...  for  perhaps  the  last  time  In  this 
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generation,  they  are  back  In  the  system.  God 
grant  that  the  system  will  be  worthy  of 
them." 

But  how  Is  It  to  be  demonstrated  that  It 
Is?  Thousands  of  other  patriotic  Americans 
express  their  patriotism  through  supjMDrt  of 
the  President  and  his  stated  efforts  to  end 
the  war:  others,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  see 
patriotism  In  prosecuting  the  war  even  more 
vigorously.  It  cannot  really  be  argued,  there- 
fore, that  whether  Congress  passes  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  resolution  Is  an  all-encom- 
passing and  final  test  of  democracy  and  "the 
system." 

THE   TEST   OP   FAILURE 

What  has  to  be  determined,  nevertheless. 
Is,  whether.  In  the  nuclear  tige.  Congress  and 
the  people  have  let  the  war-making  power 
slip  beyond  any  feasible  democratic  control, 
and  whether.  In  the  Instant  case,  the  politi- 
cal and  propagandlstlc  powers  of  the  Pres- 
idency and  the  military  make  the  war  basi- 
cally Invulnerable  even  to  massive  popular 
opposition.  Onlv  If  so  has  "the  svstem"  truly 
failed. 

That  will  almost  surely  prove  to  be  the 
case  If  the  debate  centers  on  such  sophistical 
assertions  as  that  the  President  will  be  em- 
barrassed and  his  "credibility"  Impaired,  or 
that,  a  limitation  on  the  scope  of  his  policy 
erodes  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  These  obfuscatlons  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  people's  representatives 
from  moving  "within  the  system"  directly  to 
a  democratic  determination  of  whether  they 
will  any  longer  permit  the  costs  and  casual- 
ties of  a  war  that  has  no  definable  purpose 
and  no  visible  end  If  they  have  no  right  to 
end  or  limit  that  war.  who  does? 

A  DiHE  View   or  the  Untted  States  F^om 
Abroad 

(By  Arnold  J  Toynbee) 

How  does  the  United  States  look  to  the 
rest  of  the  tcorld  these  days?  The  Times  put 
the  question  last  vreek  to  the  eminent  British 
historian.  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  The  following 
is  his  reply. 

LoN-DoN. — To  most  Eurojjeans,  I  g:uess, 
America  now  looks  like  the  most  dangerous 
country  In  the  world.  Since  America  Is  un- 
questionably the  most  jKJwerful  country,  the 
transformation  of  America's  image  within 
the  last  30  years  is  very  frightening  for 
Europeans.  It  is  probably  still  more  fright- 
ening for  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
race  who  are  neither  E\iroi)eans  nor  North 
Americans,  but  are  Latin  Americans,  Asians 
and  Africans.  They,  I  imagine,  feel  even 
more  Insecure  than  we  feel.  They  feel  that, 
at  any  moment,  America  may  Inten-ene  in 
their  internal  affairs  with  the  same  appalling 
consequences  as  have  followed  from  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Pot  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  C.I.A.  has 
now  become  the  bogey  that  Communism  has 
been  for  America.  Wherever  there  Is  trouble, 
violence,  suffering,  tragedy,  the  rest  of  us 
are  now  quick  to  suspect  the  CIA.  has  a 
hand  In  it.  Our  phobia  about  the  C.I.A.  Is, 
no  doubt,  as  fantastically  excessive  as 
America's  phobia  at>out  world  Communism: 
but,  In  this  case,  too,  there  is  Just  enough 
convincing  evidence  to  make  the  phobia 
genuine.  In  fact,  the  roles  of  America  and 
Russia  have  been  reversed  in  the  world's  eyes. 
Today  America  has  become  the  world's  night- 
mare. 

Like  Communist  Riissia,  America  has 
committed  atrocities  In  the  cause  of  truth 
and  Justice,  as  she  sees  them.  We  beUeve  that 
American  fanaticism,  too,  is  sincere.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  alarming. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  lives  taken  and 
of  lands  laid  waste.  America's  score  is,  un- 
happily, far  higher  than  any  other  country's 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  Would  I 
rather  be  a  Vietnamese  who  was  being 
"saved"  by  the  American  Army,  or  be  a  Czech 
who  was  being  "saved"  by  the  Russian  Army? 
Of  course  I  would  rather  be  the  Czech.  The 
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number  of  lives  taken  and  the  amount  of 
devastaUon  caused  by  the  1968  Russian  mili- 
tary Intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
small,  measured  by  the  standard  of  America's 
record  In  Vietnam. 

How  Is  America  dealing  with  her  problems? 
As  we  see  It.  she  Is  falling  to  deal  with 
them,  and  this  Is  the  most  terrifying  feature 
of  American  life  today.  The  American  people 
seem  to  us  to  be  moving  rapidly  toward  civil 
war:  middle-aged  noncombatants  against 
young  men  subject  to  the  draft;  the  affluent 
against  the  poor:  white  against  black:  stu- 
dents against  the  National  Guard  (the  most 
Immediately  perilous  of  all  these  multiple 
confrontations). 

The  American  home  front  Is  more  crucial 
than  the  ports  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
and  Taiwan  and  Korea  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  decision  on  America's  home  front  Is  go- 
ing to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  and  the 
rest  of  us  can  do  nothing  about  It.  We  have 
no  say,  but  we,  too,  are  going  to  be  victims 
of  America's  domestic  agony. 

With  growing  anxiety,  we  watch  a  spec- 
tacle that  we  never  expected  to  see.  Who 
would  have  foreseen  that  America  would 
repudiate  George  Washington's  warning 
against  entangling  alliances?  Or  that  Amer- 
ica would  cease  to  be  a  land  of  hope?  And 
who  would  have  expected  to  find  himself 
wishing  that  America  would  box  the  campus 
for  a  second  time  within  one  lifetime — 
wishing,  I  mean,  that  America  would  retreat 
again  Into  the  isolation  from  which  we  were 
once  so  eager  to  see  her  emerge? 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  reconciliation 
on  America's  home  front?  I  catch  a  gleam  of 
hope  when  I  recall  some  words  that  I  heard 
ai^  American  officer  let  fall  two  years  ago  in 
a  discussion  on  the  international  situation. 
"There  are  going  to  be  many  more  Vletnams," 
this  officer  said,  "though  the  mothers  of 
America  won't  like  It." 

The  mothers  of  America:  This  representa- 
tive of  the  Pentagon  had  detected  the  great 
power  that  was  going  to  be  the  Pentagon's 
most  formidable  adversary.  The  Pentagon 
versus  the  mothers  of  America.  In  Cambodia 
we  now  already  have  a  second  Vietnam. 

The  mothers  of  America  have  still  to  go 
into  action,  and  I  believe  this  Is  a  battle 
that  the  Pentagon  cannot  win.  In  the 
mothers  of  America  I  do  still  see  some  hope 
for  the  world. 
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FRITZ  HEINEMAN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day,  1970,  was  a  time  to  pause  and  reflect 
upon  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  brave 
soldiers.  Such  has  been  the  trswiition  of 
this  noble  holiday  in  years  past,  and  such 
will  be  the  tone  of  remembrance  in  years 
to  come. 

One  of  the  outstanding  messages  de- 
livered this  year  was  by  Mr.  Fritz  Heine- 
man,  executive  director  of  the  United 
Fimd  for  FYanklin  County,  Mass,  It  was 
reprinted  by  the  Greenfield  Recorder, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  at 
this  time : 

Memorial  Dat  Message 
(By  Wayne  A.  Smith) 

The  most  stirring,  meaningful,  timely  ad- 
dress on  the  urgencies  of  the  Umee  we  have 
heard  came  from  the  Upe  of  Fritz  Heineman, 
executive  director  of  the  United  Fund  for 


Franklin  County,  in  the  form  of  a  Memorial 
Address  with  the  10th  annual  concert  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band  on  the  East  here 
this  week. 

As  our  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  as  a  tribute  to  brave  men 
throughout  American  History,  we  offer  It 
here  on  this  somewhat  confused,  yet  none- 
theless purposeful  "Memorial  Day  Week",  It 
follows : 

"The  opportunity  to  Join  In  this  auspicious 
occasion  and  share  a  few  brief  thoughts  ap- 
propriate for  our  setting  is  one  I  accepted 
gladly:  yet  not  without  some  feeling  of  hu- 
mility and  inadequacy. 

"It  Is  proper  and  flrung  that  we  set 
aside  these  moments  to  honor  the  memory 
of  those  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  It  Is  particularly 
timely  that  we  gather  In  this  manner  and 
demonstrate  our  respect  for  the  bravest  of 
America's  brave — the  men  and  women  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"For  a  longer  period  of  time  than  most  of 
us  would  like  to  admit,  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  systematic  and  carefully  re- 
hearsed demonstration  against  the  basic 
principles  of  Freedom's  Foundation — Virtue, 
Patriotism,  and  Personal  Integrity. 

"We  have  witnessed,  time  and  time  again, 
a  calculated  endeavor  to  crush  and  destroy 
the  wholesome  pillars  of  society  that  have 
made  our  country  great  since  the  moment 
our  Founding  Fathers  first  set  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

"On  every  side  we  are  encouraged  daily  to: 
Tear  down,  protest,  overthrow,  subvert,  un- 
dermine and  disregard. 

"The  mere  fact  that  tradition  benefits  from 
the  exjjerience  of  time  Is  reason  enough  for 
some  groups  of  people  with  questionable  mo- 
tives to  establish  a  course  of  destruction  and 
rampage,  forget  personal  responsibility,  cast 
off  national  obligation,  disregard  our  heri- 
tage. 

"Certainly  today,  as  never  before,  America 
stands  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny  and  awaits 
that  moment  when  we  pursue  a  course  of 
action  that  will  once  again  bring  us  together 
and  unite  us  imder  the  banner  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

"The  path  of  democracy  is  never  easy!  The 
worthwhile  never  comes  Inexpensively.  The 
freedoms  we  enjoy  today — Including  the  free- 
dom of  privilege  of  dissent — are  guaranteed 
not  only  by  our  Constitution,  but  by  the  lives 
of  those  who  we  honor  tonight. 

"Shortly  after  his  Inauguration,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said:  The  path  we  have 
chosen  for  the  present  is  full  of  hazards,  as 
all  paths  are.  But  It  Is  the  one  most  consistent 
with  our  character  and  courage  as  a  nation 
and  our  commitments  around  the  world. 
The  cost  of  freedom  is  always  high,  but 
Americans  have  always  paid  it.  And  one  path 
we  shall  never  choose,  and  that  is  the  path  of 
surrender  or  submission. 

"In  that  brief  statement  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  intangibles  that  once  brought  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people.  Those  precepts 
of  courage,  character  and  commitment. 

"As  we  gather  together  this  evening,  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  take  this  moment  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  those  American  ideals 
for  which  so  many  have  died.  It  is  no  less 
true  today  that  it  was  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  that  America 
stands  as  the  only  truly  great  nation  where 
freedom  and  opportunity  have  dominion 
over  oppression  and  a  dictatorship  that  force- 
ably  imposes  a  political  philosophy. 

"I  am  told  that  in  some  circles  it  Is  no 
longer  fashionable,  acceptable,  or  socially  cor- 
rect to  display  any  emotion  or  act  that  might 
be  Interpreted  as  an  expression  of  American 
patriotism.  Little  encouragement  is  afforded 
the  cause  of  flag-flying.  July  4th  celebrations 
are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past  Prayer  in 
school  Is  outdated:  the  singing  of  our  Na- 
tional Anthem  brings  a  moment  of  com- 
plalsancy ! 
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"Addressing  himself  to  the  matter  of  indi- 
vidual complalsancy  with  regards  to  national 
patriotism,  Lawrence  M.  Gould,  president 
emeritus  of  Carlton  College,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
greatest  threat  lo  our  future  Is  from  bombs 
and  guided  missiles.  I  don't  think  our 
civilization  will  die  that  way.  I  think  it  will 
die  when  we  no  longer  care.  Arnold  Toynbee 
has  pointed  out  that  19  of  21  clvlllzatlors 
have  died  from  within  and  not  by  conquest 
from  without.  There  were  no  bands  playing 
and  flags  waving  when  these  civilizations  de- 
cayed. It  happened  slowly,  in  the  quiet  and 
in  the  dark  when  no  one  was  aware. 

"With  that  thought  la  mind,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  need  to  fly  the  flag. 
When  we  need  to  pray  and  sing  our  National 
Anthem.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  expose, 
as  frauds,  those  who  attempt  to  burn  our 
country  and  degrade  us  as  a  second  rate  na- 
tion. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  establish 
our  national  priorities  and  determine  that 
before  any  domestic  problems  can  reason- 
ably be  solved  we  need  to  once  again  unite 
as  Americans,  proudly  protecting  and  advo- 
cating a  national  policy  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  tempered  with  a  basic  belief  In  God 
and  the  American  ideal  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  coupled  with  the  Inalienably  rights 
of  happiness,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of 
personal  Initiative  that  allows  each  to  achieve 
maxlmiun  potential. 

"To  those  who  advocate  revolution  and 
riot,  disorder  and  destruction,  I  say  look 
around  you.  Certainly  there  are  areas  that 
need  Improvement.  But  change,  adjustment 
and  progress  come  from  biUldlng,  not  de- 
stroying. 

"To  those  who  say  the  system  and  estab- 
lishment are  no  longer  relevant — I  say  look 
around  you.  Unlike  East  Berlin,  where  walls 
have  been  erected  in  an  attempt  to  keep  Its 
people  from  personal  and  political  freedom, 
there  are  no  walls  in  America.  The  only 
barriers  evident  In  American  society  today 
are  those  created  as  a  result  of  extremism 
promoted  on  behalf  of  personal  gain  at  the 
expense  of  established  American  traditions. 
"America  Is  great  because  her  people  are 
free.  Because  they  can  compete.  America  is 
great  because  we  are  still  the  only  country 
where  the  Individual  is  more  ImfKirtant  than 
the  system!  Tonight  we  honor  the  dead. 
And  yet,  we  also  honor  the  living. 

"I  am  reminded  again  of  a  comment  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  once  made  at  a  gathering  sim- 
ilar to  ours  this  evening.  Said  he:  Without 
belittling  the  courage  with  which  men  have 
died,  we  should  not  forget  those  acts  of 
courage  with  which  men  have  lived. 

"Families  continue  to  live  on  with  the 
memory  of  loved  ones  who  gallantly  laid 
down  their  lives  in  defense  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  And  in  the  last  analysis,  the  depth 
of  one's  conviction  and  belief  is  not  really 
meaningful  nor  convincing  In  the  burning 
of  an  ROTC  Center,  the  pelUng  of  police 
with  rocks  and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
someone  else's  property.  Again  and  again, 
the  message  of  love  so  many  say  they  wish 
to  convey  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  the 
Scripture  as  we  read :  Greater  love  than  this 
hath  no  man  than  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends'. 

"Just  a  few  days  ago  many  of  us  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  in  Vietnam 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  E  Adams.  Jr..  son  of 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  E.  Adams  of  Charle- 
mont.  Forty-six  years  of  age.  lovely  wife  and 
family,  community  leader,  pillar  of  his 
church — American  extraordinary. 

"He  didn't  have  to  go  to  Vietnam.  He 
volunteered.  I  drove  his  parents  to  the  air- 
port last  February  to  see  their  son  off.  Re- 
turning, I  asked  why  he  volunteered  for  a 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  when  he  didn't  have 
to  and  already  had  a  son  serving  there.  The 
simple  reply  was  He  felt  it  was  his  duty  and 
he  had  a  commitment'. 
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"Following  his  funeral  at  West  Point  I 
spoke  again  with  his  lather.  Col.  Adams,  and 
as  we  talked  he  said  this  of  his  son:  He 
loved  his  country  and  he  died  doing  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  where  he  wanted  to  do  It, 
when  he  wanted  to  do  It. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  thU  kind  of 
dedicated  servicemen  we  honor  tonight." 


FUNDS  FOR  SUMMER  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 


Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is 
hurt  more  by  our  current  economic 
slump  than  the  inner  city  teenager— par- 
ticularly if  he  is  nonwhite.  This  month, 
as  millions  of  young  people  enter  the  job 
market  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
teenage  imemployment  rates — now  over 
30  percent  for  black  youth  in  most 
cities — will  continue  to  rise. 

In  view  of  these  grim  statistics,  it  Is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration has  picked  this  year  to  scuttle 
an  important  source  of  summer  employ- 
ment for  ghetto  youth,  the  GEO  summer 
program. 

Last  summer,  400  teenagers  were  em- 
ployed in  summer  programs  funded  by 
the  antipoverty  agency  in  my  district. 
This  year,  only  45  jobs  for  youth  will  be 
available  under  OEO's  new  emphasis  on 
full  year  rather  than  summer  employ- 
ment. 

Now  that  GEO  is  no  longer  in  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  summer  jobs,  we  must 
look  to  a  related  program— the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps— to  do  even  more 
this  summer  than  in  the  past, 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  a  bipartisan 
group  of  16  Senators  has  taken  the  lead 
in  proposing  legislation  to  provide  an 
additional  $100  million  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  These  fimds  mean  227,173 
additional  summer  jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged teenagers  in  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  A  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  U,S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
shows  that  our  larger  cities  could  easily 
and  quickly  make  use  of  the  extra  NYC 
slots  if  funds  were  available. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  companion 
legislation  in  the  House.  If  Congress  acts 
promptly,  the  new  NYC  funds  can  be  al- 
located before  we  are  too  far  into  the 
summer  vacation  months. 

The  following  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  describes  the  bleak  siun- 
mer  employment  picture  in  Minneapolis. 
I  am  sure  that  the  same  story  can  be  told 
in  virtually  every  district  in  the  country: 
[From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 
May  24.  1970 1 
Summer  Job  ScARcrrY  Expected 
(By  Sam  Newlund) 
Its    time   to   worry   again   about   summer 
Jobs  for   poor  Minneapolis  youths  and  the 
worriers  are  worrying  hard  this  year. 

Jobs  are  less  plentiful  than  they  were  last 
year,  whether  you're  under  21  or  over.  A 
general  economic  downturn,  with  layoffs  in 
some  industries,  gets  the  blame. 

And  local  antipoverty  officials  are  em- 
bittered that  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
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Opportunity  (OEO)  has  rewritten  the  rules 
In  a  way  that  means  less  than  half  as  much 
poverty  money  will  be  available  this  summer 
for  youth  Jobs  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Bu'.  the  poverty-program  Jobs  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  picture.  Most  youth  Jobs 
come  from  commitments  from  private  busi- 
ness—and Its  private  business  that  Is  suffer- 
ing from  the  economic  squeeze. 

At  worst,  the  picture  Is  what  Mrs.  I.  Q. 
Scott,  former  chairman  of  Hennepin  Coun- 
ty's antipoverty  board  called  it:  "Bleak." 

At  best,  all  poor  kids  who  really  want  Jobs 
can  get  them— but  recruiters  will  be  extra 
careful  this  year  to  make  sure  they  are  really 
poor.  That's  the  view  of  Lloyd  L.  Brandt, 
summer  job  coordinator  for  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  youngsters,  too,  will  have  to  be  less 
selective,  according  to  Robert  Andre,  mana- 
ger of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  the 
agency  that  does  most  of  the  youth  recruit- 
ing for  business  Jobs. 

Andre,  who  describes  1970  as  "the  leanest 
year  we've  had  In  the  past  several  years." 
said  his  recruiters  are  trying  to  persuade  dis- 
advantaged youths  that  "they'd  better  take 
whatever  they  can  get." 

Because  the  inner  city  Is  the  most  heavily 
studded  with  poor  famlUes,  Jobs  in  that 
region  are  those  gobbled  up  first  by  the  poor 
Job-seekers.  And  because  Industry  and  com- 
merce Is  pushing  to  the  suburbs,  an  Increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  total  Jobs  can  be  found 
m  those  environs— if  the  Job-hunter  can  get 
there. 

For  the  past  several  years,  industries  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men have  pledged  certain  numbers  of  sum- 
mer Jobs  to  poor  youths,  many  of  them 
members  of  minority  races. 

Last  year,  the  total  number  was  2,000.  This 
vear  It's  1.500. 

Last  year.  OEO  granted  the  local  anti- 
poverty  agency  $180,000  for  employment  of 
400  youths  in  governmental  and  public  serv- 
ice jobs  lasting  about  10  weeks 

This  year  the  figure  Is  $90,000.  but  it  must 
be  spread  over  six  months  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  eventually  go  year-around. 
Because  of  this  and  other  funding  cutbacks, 
only  45  youths  will  be  employed  In  this 
years  summer  program,  according  to  Edgar 
D.  Pillow,  county  antipoverty  director. 

There  are  other  sources  of  summer  Jobs  for 
needy  vouths— the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  federal  and  state  governments  (in- 
cluding the  Post  Office),  YMCA  and  YWCA 
programs  and  various  agencies  In  city  and 
county  governments. 

Civil  service  rules  In  local  government 
agencies,  however,  are  another  barrier  that 
Job  recruiters  are  trying  to  surmount. 

In  sum.  an  estimated  4.000  needy  youths 
will  tigaln  be  Job-seekers  this  summer.  As  of 
last  week,  according  to  Brandt,  who  coordi- 
nates Chamber  efforts  with  NAB,  the  deficit 
was  from  700  to  1.000  Jobs. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Radio  Station  WHBL,  of  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  has  over  the  past  several 
weeks  aired  a  series  of  excellent  editorials 
on  environmental  quality. 

Although  much  has  been  written,  said, 
and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  the  environment,  this  series  is  most 
worthy  and  will  provide  valuable  reading. 
I  believe,  for  my  colleagues. 
The  articles  follow: 
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EJTVIRON MENTAL    QCALITT — I:     AlTUL    27,     1970 

As  the  crippled  spaceship  Apollo  13  limped 
home  ten  dajrs  ago,  clean  air  for  the  crew  to 
breathe  and  sufficient  water  to  dlsslp>ate  the 
great  amount  of  heat  generated  became  the 
keys  to  survival. 

Our  condition  on  the  Sjjaceshlp  Earth  to- 
day Is  analogous.  We  live  In  a  closed  environ- 
ment on  Earth,  with  only  limited  amounts  of 
air  and  water.  Just  as  the  astronauts  of 
Apollo  13  contaminated  their  own  air  by  ex- 
haling carbon  dioxide  eifter  the  exploelon, 
we  on  Earth  continue  to  contaminate  our 
vital  environmental  resources  of  air,  water 
and  land 

There  Is  one  dUfference — they  couldn't  help 
It.  We  can. 

With  the  first  national  Earth  Day,  April 
22nd,  now  past,  we  believe  that  the  quest  for 
a  quality  environment  must  continue  to  re- 
ceive top  priority  from  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety. Including  the  communications  media. 

With  that  thought  In  mind,  WHBL  will 
present  a  series  of  editorials  on  environ- 
mental quality  during  the  coming  weelcs. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  In  Wiscon- 
sin durtng  recent  years  Is  encouraging.  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  have  responded  with 
foresight  and  Imagination  In  several  areas  of 
environmental  concern. 

We  have  led  the  nation  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1965  Water  Resources  Act  which 
established  water  quality  standards  and  re- 
organized our  efforts.  Secondary  sewage  treat- 
ment by  Wisconsin  communities  U  close  to 
80  percent,  far  ahead  of  most  other  states. 
We  have  banned  the  distribution,  sale  and 
use  of  the  harmful  pesticide  DDT.  ORAP-200 
will  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  advanced  sewage  treatment 
operations,  while  providing  money  to  set 
aside  land  for  pubUc  recreational  use.  Air 
pollution  control  standards  have  been  im- 
plemented. 

We  have  done  all  these  things  In  Wiscon- 
sin, but  Just  as  surely  as  population  growth, 
productivity  increases  and  pollution  are  In- 
ter-related,  we  must  do  more. 

In  each  of  the  major  areas  of  pollution, 
there  are  short-range  and  long-range  con- 
sequences. There  must  be  short-range.  Im- 
mediate solutions  as  a  holding  action  to  deal 
with  the  effects,  and  there  must  be  long- 
range  unconventional  programs  to  get  at  the 
causes  of  the  problems. 

In  coming  weeks  we  wUl  address  otirselves 
to  this  two- pronged  approacL. 

Man  has  survived  the  Ice  age.  the  atomic 
age.  and  a  space  age.  but  It  may  be  If  he  does 
not  soon  enter  an  environmental  age,  he  will 
not  continue  to  survive. 

Envtkonmentai,    Qcautt — n.-    Mat   4,    1970 

A  recent  public  opinion  survey  by  Lou 
Harris  found  that  the  American  people  seem 
to  be  willing  to  move  faster  and  further  In 
curbing  pollution  than  thev  have  yet  to  be 
asked  by  their  political  leaders. 

This  finding  was  confirmed  during  the  re- 
cent Earth  Day  and  events  related  to  It 
across  the  country.  People  are  concerned. 
They  are  willing  to  support  those  leaders 
who  will  take  action  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

Consistent  with  this  concern,  we  present 
today  the  second  In  our  series  of  editorials 
on  the  environment.  While  we  don't  claim  to 
be  experts,  we  do  have  a  few  suggestions 
which  we  think  merit  consideration  Today 
we  will  address  ourselves  to  the  area  of  water 
pollution  abatement:  In  future  weeks  we  will 
consider  air  and  land  pollution. 

Wisconsin  communities  lead  the  nation  In 
percentage  of  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plants.  But  this  Is  not  enough.  Such  treat- 
ment is  simply  Inadequate  for  any  state  bor- 
dering the  Great  Lakes.  We  are  very  familiar 
with  the  death  of  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Michigan 
will  suffer  a  similar  fate  U  action  Is  not 
taken  soon.  Advanced  sewage  treatment  to 
remove  all  or  almost  all  oontamlnants  must 
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be  our  goal.  Since  municipal  government  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  water  polluters,  action  at 
this  point  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

SUte  government  funds  will  be  available 
under  the  ORAP-200  measure  to  help  in  such 
advanced  treatment.  By  1975,  IX  the  ORAP 
program  is  followed,  removal  of  phosphorus 
In  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior 
drainage  basin  will  be  largely  accomplished. 

This  program  must,  we  believe,  have  top 
priority  and  rapid  follow-through  by  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

In  other  areas,  Wisconsin  needs  intensified 
research  by  public  and  private  groups  to  de- 
velop new  methods  of  reducing  agriculture 
pollution.  Agriculture  practices  must  be 
modified.  Greater  care  must  be  taken  In  the 
disposal  of  animal  wastes.  Better  soil  con- 
servation methods  are  needed. 

Although  Wisconsin  has  led  the  nation  in 
a  complete  ban  on  the  distribution,  sale  and 
use  of  DDT,  new  rules  to  control  the  use  of 
other  harmful  chemicals  must  be  developed 
through  the  newly  estabUshed  Pesticide  Re- 
view Board.  At  the  same  time,  new  kinds  of 
pollution-free  fertilizers  and  chemical  pestl- 
cldes  must  be  researched. 

Strict  enforcement  of  existing  pollution 
laws  and  development  of  stronger  regula- 
tions must  be  demanded  of  state  govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  this  state  cannot 
afford  the  locking  of  hortis  between  different 
agencies  or  departments  of  state  government 
when  It  comes  to  the  enforcement  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  orders. 

With  the  construction  of  two  nuclear 
power  plants  along  Lake  Michigan  north  of 
Manitowoc,  we  must  consider  the  question 
of  establishing  strict  thermal  pollution  con- 
trols and  radioactivity  levels.  We  believe  that 
federal  standards  are  not  strong  enough,  and 
that  compacts  among  Great  Lakes  states 
should  be  utilized  In  this  matter. 

Just  as  we  must  act  now  to  purify  our  wa- 
ters, we  must  be  concerned  with  the  contam- 
ination of  our  air — a  subject  we  will  consider 
In  next  week's  editorial. 

ENVaONMINTAI.     QUALITT III:     MaT     11, 

1970 

Just  breathing  normally  In  a  larger  city 
today  Is  equivalent  to  smoking  a  pack  or 
more  cigarettes  a  day.  Air  pollution  Is  a 
critical  health  hazard  for  many  of  us. 

In  our  third  editorial  on  environmental 
quality,  we  will  propose  several  actions  that 
should  be  considered  in  meeting  and  cor- 
recting the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

Most  air  pollution  is  produced  by  burning 
fuels,  and  about  half  of  that  is  produced  by 
motor  vehicles.  Wisconsin  motor  vehicles 
pour  a  million  tons  of  waste  Into  the  air  each 
year. 

While  the  federal  government  has  estab- 
lished auto  emission  standards,  we  believe 
that  states  must  be  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing the  p>roper  use  and  maintenance  of  air 
pollution  control   devices  on  cars. 

Wisconsin  should  consider  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  statewide  Inspection  of  such  de- 
vices through  its  ciurent  program  of  ran- 
dom auto  Inspections.  Automatic  equipment 
Is  available  which  can  do  the  Inspection  In 
about  one  minute.  Since  it  is  the  state's 
responsibility  to  regulate  motor  vehicles,  ex- 
pansion of  the  inspection  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  logical  action. 

Reducing  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  otir  state, 
also  gets  at  the  problem.  Mass  transit  con- 
cepts should  be  researched  for  the  Milwaukee 
area. 

Wisconsin  has  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
establishing  air  pollution  control  standards 
for  the  entire  state,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  federally  designated  air  quality  con- 
trol region  in  the  metropoUtan  Milwaukee 
area.  These  special  standards  will  be  Imple- 
mented In  June,  and  It  may  be  advisable  to 
extend  them  to  other  parts  of  the  sitate. 
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Clean  air  to  breathe  and  pure  water  to 
drink  and  enjoy  are  two  of  the  three  objec- 
tives that  the  state  must  adopt  In  Its  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
The  third  area  pertains  to  our  land.  It  in- 
volves the  question  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
This  area  will  be  examined  In  our  next  edi- 
torial In  this  series. 

Ekvikonmentai,  Qualitt— IV:  Mat  18,  1970 
Each  day,  every  one  of  us  contributes  be- 
tween six  and  eight  pounds  of  trash  to  the 
solid  waste  disposal  pollution  problem.  We 
throw  away  50  billion  cans,  28  billion  bottles 
and  Jars,  and  30  million  tons  of  plastics  each 
year. 

Waste  discarded  by  our  advanced  consumer 
society  threatens  to  literally  suffocate  us  if 
it  goes  unchecked.  Increasing  in  volume, 
solid  wastes  litter  our  landscape  and  strain 
the  facilities  of  munlcip>al  government. 

It  Is  on  this  third  major  pollution  problem 
that  we  will  offer  some  suggestions  In  today's 
editorial. 

A  two-pronged  attack  is  necessary,  we  be- 
lieve. In  meeting  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  We  must  strive  to  reduce  the  sheer 
volume  of  wastes,  and  we  must  develop 
methods  of  recycling  wastes,  thereby  treat- 
ing them  as  raw  materials  to  be  utilized. 

Reducing  the  volume  Is  largely  an  Individ- 
ual matter.  It  can  be  promoted  by  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  containers  which  are  de- 
gradable  and  returnable  for  reuse.  Each  of  us 
can  do  something  about  the  problem  by 
being  conscious  of  what  we  throw  away  and 
purchasing  products  that  don't  contribute 
to  the  problem. 

As  for  recycling,  state  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  should  commit  their  full  re- 
search and  resource  facilities  to  the  develop- 
ment of  recycling  methods. 

Others  have  done  It.  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
for  example,  plans  to  burn  its  garbage  to 
generate  electric  power,  thus  saving  on  fuel 
costs  and  reducing  air  pollution  from  coal. 
Crushed  glass  from  unretumable  bottles  has 
been  used  as  a  base  for  more  than  a  mile  of 
Interstate  highway  near  Toledo. 

Under  a  new  federal  pilot  project  in  Madi- 
son, three  federal  agencies  are  researching 
ways  of  converting  waste  to  woodflre  for 
paper  which  will  be  made  Into  boxes,  corre- 
gated  board  and  other  paper  products. 

Each  year,  Americans  scrap  six  mlllon  au- 
tomobiles. The  Junking  of  cars  and  their 
parts  Is  becoming  a  major  source  of  land. 

If  private  industry  cannot  cope  with  Junk- 
ed cars,  waste  paper,  empty  cans  and  plastlo 
containers,  then  we  may  have  to  consider 
a  bounty  payment  financed  by  public  funds. 
This  may  require  new  forms  of  taxation  to 
cover  the  dlsp>osal  cost. 

Since  a  major  obstacle  to  improvement  of 
present  waste  disposal  methods  Is  political  In 
nature,  regional  cooperation  must  be  fos- 
tered. 

While  the  suggestions  we  have  made  today 
and  in  the  other  editorials  In  this  series  are 
constructive  actions,  we  must  recognize  that 
In  the  long  nm  we  are  talking  more  about 
habits  and  attitudes.  We  will  discuss  this  ap- 
proach to  environmental  quality  in  our  next 
editorial. 

Envihonmental   QuALrTT— V:    May   25,    1970 

If  we  are  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment  in  Sheboygan,  the  state  and  the 
nation,  certain  basic  habits  and  attitudes 
must  be  modified  or  changed  completely. 

We  will  direct  our  comments  In  this  edi- 
torial, fifth  In  our  environmental  series,  to 
the  question  of  change  as  it  applies  to  pol- 
lution control. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  conrtnce  people 
that  they  shoiUd  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  accomplish  what  Is  socially  desirable;  that 
It  Is  In  their  best  interests  to  stop  pollution. 

One  of  the  major  incentive  tools  Is  usually 
associated  with  the  pocketlxx>k  or  proflt- 
and-loss  statement.  A  manufacturer,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  under  great  pressure  to  offset  ris- 
ing labor  and  material  costs  by  developing 
new  techniques.  He  has  been  under  no  com- 
parable pressure  to  clean  up  the  air.  water 
and  land.  We  have  Instead  provided  a  mar- 
ket Incentive  to  pollute.  This  must  be  re- 
versed through  tax  Incentives  and  tax  pol- 
icies. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  "user's 
tax"  which  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 

Habits  and  attitudes  as  they  apply  to 
population  growth  and  balance  must  be  con- 
fronted openly  and  Intelligently.  There  is 
simply  no  question  that  there  Is  a  direct 
relationship  between  population  growtti  and 
environmental  pollution. 

In  the  present  decade,  Wisconsin  will  gain 
more  than  360,000  citizens.  And  by  the  year 
2000,  Wisconsin's  population  Is  expected  to 
Increase  33  percent. 

We  agree  with  Stanford  Biologist  Dr.  Paul 
Ehrllch  that  the  birth  rate  must  be  brought 
In  balance  with  the  death  rate,  or,  as  Ehrllch 
says,  "mankind  will  breed  Itself  Into  obliv- 
ion." 

Too  many  cars,  too  many  factories,  too 
much  detergent,  too  much  pesticide,  mul- 
tiplying contrails.  Inadequate  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  too  little  water,  too  much  car- 
bon dioxide — all  can  be  traced  easily  to  too 
many  people. 

This  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  abor- 
tion, birth  control  sterilization  and  the  like, 
on  which  we  do  not  propose  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. It  is  enough  to  say  that  new  methods 
and  new  ideas  are  demanded  by  the  serious- 
ness of  our  p>opulatlon  explosion. 

In  past  weeks  we  have  discussed  specific 
programs  and  ways  to  change  habits  and  at- 
titudes. Next  week,  in  our  last  editorial  in 
this  series,  we  will  present  our  views  on  how 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  environmental 
quality. 

Environmental  Qualftt — VI:   June  1,  1970 

In  achieving  our  quest  for  environmental 
quality,  we  believe  it  is  important  that  all 
segments  of  society  act  In  concert  and  share 
mutual  goals  and  objectives. 

The  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  through  Its 
national  advertising,  says  that  It  seeks  to  be 
"synergistic."  This  simply  means  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  its  divisions, 
the  total  effect  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
each  done  Independently. 

In  confronting  our  environmental  prob- 
lems, we  must  be  synergistic.  Government, 
business  and  Industry,  old  people,  young 
people,  rich  and  poor,  can  achieve  much 
greater  results  by  a  coordinated  effort,  not  a 
fragmented,  frenetic  approach  which  seems 
to  be  developing  In  some  quarters  today. 

Government  must  work  together,  avoid- 
ing duplication,  eliminating  contradiction  of 
effort,  and  engaging  in  regional  cooperation. 

Younger  people  and  older  people  must 
work  together.  Young  people  need  the  older 
people  to  complement  their  idealism  with 
experience.  Older  people  need  the  regener- 
ative strength  of  youth.  Youth,  more  than 
age  has  the  capacity  and  the  opjxjrtunlty  to 
talk  across  the  borders  between  industry, 
science,  finance,  education,  technology  and 
government.  There  is  much  in  the  American 
experience  that  suggests  powerful  common 
Incentives  among  all  Americans  on  this 
question. 

Wisconsin  is  a  great  state.  We  have  much 
that  Is  worth  saving.  The  majesty  of  Lake 
Michigan  on  our  east  .  .  .  the  might  of  the 
Mississippi  on  our  west  .  .  .  the  beauty  and 
solemnity  of  our  wilderness  on  tiie  north  .  .  . 
the  life-blood  river  arteries  throughout  the 
state  .  .  .  the  thousands  of  snaaller  lakes 
and  streams  that  add  a  respite  from  the 
teaming  life  of  our  urban  existence  .  .  .  the 
grasslands,  villages  and  meadows  of  our  mid- 
section .  .  .  the  fresh  breath  of  clean  Wis- 
consin air.  Win   all  this  pass  on?  Will  the 
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Lake  die.  the  northwoods  disintegrate,  the 
rivers,  streams  and  lakes  become  cesspools, 
the  glasslands  and  meadows  give  way  to  un- 
balanced, uncontrolled  urban  sprawl;  the 
clean  air  become  the  cause  of  respiratory 
disease? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  be 
determined  by  some  government  official  or 
Industrial  giant;  the  answer  will  be  deter- 
mined by  what  all  of  us  Individually  and 
collectively  do  to  protect  our  environment. 

Our  environmental  fate  is  In  our  own 
hands. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  IRANON  OF  HILO. 
HAWAH,  DELIVERS  VALEDICTORY 
AT  FBI  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Hawaii's  Representative  to  Congress  I 
learned  with  great  pride  that  Capt. 
George  Iranon  of  Hilo.  Hawaii,  was 
elected  president  of  the  35th  anniversary 
class  of  the  FBI  National  Academy  and 
that  he  delivered  the  valedictory  at  the 
graduation  ceremonies  held  on  May  27, 
1970.  The  deep  dedication  which  men  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  possess  is 
strongly  reflected  in  the  address  of  Cap- 
tain Iranon.  It  is  with  a  hope  that  others 
may  find  some  inspiration  in  his  words 
that  I  offer  his  speech  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Mr.  Hoover,  Senator  McClellan,  distin- 
guished guests,  families  and  friends,  and 
members  of  the  85th  session  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy. 

Several  weeks  ago  one  of  our  instructors 
recited  to  our  class  the  words  of  the  song 
"The  Impossible  Dream"  from  the  musical 
play  "Man  of  La  Mancha."  The  theme  of 
this  song  may  well  have  become  the  theme 
of  this  class:  "To  dream — the  Impossible 
dream. — to  fight — the  unbeatable  foe — to 
bear — with  unbearable  sorrow — to  run — 
where  the  brave  dare  not  go."  We  came  here 
to  the  "West  Point  of  Law  Enforcement" 
seeking  an  impossible  dream — the  answer 
desired  by  all  law  enforcement — the  elimina- 
tion of  crime. 

We  came  from  every  State  In  the  United 
States,  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Canal 
Zone.  Puerto  Rico  and  seven  foreign  lands. 
We  came  determined  to  dedicate  ourselves — 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  together — to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  realization  of  our 
dreams,  for  the  future  of  mankind.  As  we 
now  prepare  to  retvim  to  our  own  depart- 
ments— as  we  gather  for  the  last  time  un- 
der one  roof — I  have  the  singular  honor 
and  with  humble  pride — speak  for  the  99 
members  of  this  35th  anniversary  class. 

We  leave  today  with  a  deep  regard  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  National  Academy.  The  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Hoover  In  establishing  this  fine  academy 
Is  self-evident  in  the  exceptional  contribu- 
tions those  graduates  before  us  have  made 
to  law  enforcement  all  over  the  world.  To 
you.  sir,  we  say  with  deep  eiffectlon,  "thank 
you"!  We  urge  that  you  continue  for  many 
years  as  the  spokesman  of  law  enforcement. 
May  I  commend  to  you  the  high  quality  of 
Instruction  and  administration  we  received 
for  the  duration  of  the  course.  The  profes- 
sional attitude  of  your  staff,  the  honor  and 
resi>ect  in  which  you  and  the  bureau  are 
held,  was  evident  In  their  every  word  and 
deed.  The  courtesies,  patience,  understand- 
ing  and   assistance,   day   or   night,   of   the 
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counselors  who  receive  diplomas  with  us 
today  could  never  be  adequately  acknowl- 
edged. 

We  must  convey  to  our  administrators  who 
made  our  attendance  here  possible,  our  deep 
appreciation,  and  assurance  it  will  prove 
to  be  weU   worth  the  time  and  effort. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  properly  thank  our 
wives  and  families  who  kept  things  mov- 
ing at  home.  Especially,  we  are  aware  of 
the  endurance,  spirit,  courage  and  under- 
standing demanded  of  the  families  of  law 
enforcement  officers.  We  are  as  proud  of 
you  today  as  we  can  ever  be;  for  any  accom- 
plishment of  ours  Is  equally  yours. 

We  have  been  called  the  finest  National 
Academy  class  ever.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
have  witnessed  an  interchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge  and  an  Insatiable  desire  for  learn- 
ing that  I  would  not  have  thought  possible. 
I  have  never  associated  with  a  group  of  any 
kind  so  intent  on  self-improvement  for  the 
express  purpose  of  better  serving  mankind. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  exposure  to 
men  of  all  levels  of  law  enforcement  from 
many  different  agencies  has  broadened  ouc 
horizons  of  knowledge,  reinforced  our  cour- 
age and  strengthened  otir  integrity — the 
motto  and  the  promise  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy. 

As  we  leave  here  today  to  Join  with  great 
pride  the  distinguished  alumni  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  each  of  us  accepts  the 
quest  of  the  "Man  of  La  Mancha"  as  our 
pledge:  "To  reach — the  unreachable  star! 
This  Is  my  quest,  to  follow  that  star,  no 
matter  how  hopeless,  no  matter  how  far; 
to  fight  for  the  right  without  question  or 
pause,  to  be  willing  to  march  into  hell  for 
a  heavenly  cause!  And  I  know,  U  I'll  only  be 
true  to  this  glorious  quest,  that  my  heart 
will  Ue  peaceful  and  calm,  when  I'm  laid 
to  my  rest — and  the  world  will  be  better  for 
this." 
Aloha! 


GEORGE  C.  WALLACE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Friday  had  a  thought- 
provoking  editorial  on  the  election  of 
George  C.  Wallace  as  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama and  what  it  could  bode  for  the  1972 
presidential  election. 

Mr.  Wallace  as  a  third-party  candidate 
in  1968  came  very  close  to  throwing  the 
election  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  denying  either  of  the  major 
party  candidates  a  clear-cut  majority. 
The  editorial  points  out,  however,  that 
the  upshot  probably  would  have  been  a 
desd  with  Wallace  throwing  his  electoral 
votes  to  the  candidate  who  could  offer 
the  best  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  importance  of  acting  now  in 
getting  the  House-approved  amendment 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college  in  favor  of 
direct  elections  before  the  Senate  for  a 
vote.  It  will  take  a  long,  hard  campaign 
to  win  approval  in  38  States  to  effect  this 
vital  change  in  our  Constitution. 

M&ny  of  my  colleagues  hold  the  same 
opinion.  And  I  am  convinced  that,  like 
mj^self ,  they  will  work  hard  to  get  ratifi- 
cation by  the  States  before  the  next  elec- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  do  any  less. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Waixace  and  ths  EltctobAi,  Coluce 

The  election  of  George  C.  Wallace  In  Ala- 
bama should  be  the  signal  for  a  full-scale 
drive  in  the  Senate  for  enactment  of  the 
direct-election  amendment.  Foes  of  the 
amendment  were  prepared  to  say,  If  Mr.  Wal- 
lace had  lost,  that  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  was  no  longer  urgent.  But  with  Mr. 
Wallace  in  a  position  to  repeat  his  presiden- 
tial race  in  1972.  Senator  Bayh  is  quite  right 
in  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  chaos  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  two  years  hence. 

Of  course  the  direct-election  amendment 
was  not  designed  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  Wallaceism.  It  was  written 
after  long  study  by  legal  and  political  schol- 
ars to  give  the  country  a  modern,  workable 
and  reasonably  risk- free  system  for  election 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Wallace  comes  into  the 
picture  onlv  because  he  threatened  to  turn 
the  country's  existing  crude  electoral  ma- 
chinery Into  a  horse-trading  imbrogUo  in 
1968,  and  came  close  to  succeeding. 

There  is  not  much  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
tiie  WaUace  margin  of  victory  on  Tuesday 
»-as  a  narrow  one.  As  governor,  he  will  once 
more  have  a  power-base  from  which  to 
operate,  and  there  are  many  indications  that 
he  wlU  again  be  pleading  for  support  in  the 
South  on  the  basis  of  his  "segregation  for- 
ever" slogan.  It  might  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  win  46  electoral  votes,  as  he  did  two 
years  ago,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  so-called  electoral  college.  If  the  division 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  is  once  more  close,  he  could  win  fewer 
votes  and  stiU  be  In  a  position  to  dictate 
who  would  be  President  and  to  exact  a  price 
for  his  favors. 

It  is  well  established  that  this  was  the 
strategy  WaUace  intended  to  follow  in  1968. 
If  neither  of  the  two  major  candidates  polled 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  he  did  not  In- 
tend to  let  the  contest  go  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Rather,  he  Indicated  that 
he  would  decide  it  my  switching  his  electoral 
votes  to  the  candidate  willing  to  make  a  deal 
with  him. 

The  Senate  is  now  squarely  faced  by  the 
issue  of  closing  the  door  to  such  unprincipled 
deals  by  abolishing  the  obsolete  electoral  col- 
lege and  providing  for  direct  election  of  the 
President  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  But  It 
will  have  to  shake  off  its  lethargy  If  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  already  approved  by 
the  House  tind  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Is  to  be  sent  to  the  stat«s  and  ratified 
by  them  in  time  for  the  1972  election.  Only 
a  major  effort  involving  the  White  House, 
congressional  leaders  and  both  political 
parties  can  produce  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  ratification  by  38  states  before 
next  AprU  15.  But  the  objective  of  safeguard- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  electoral  system  is 
worth  the  effort.  A  special  drive  to  get  the 
amendment  onto  the  Senate  floor  as  soon 
as  possible  Is  In  order. 


ADMIRAL   McCAlN 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  3,  1970,  a  great  American  gave 
the  commencement  address  to  the  1970 
graduating  class  of  midshipmen  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  That  gentleman  is 
Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific.  His 
message  to  the  midshipmen  is,  in  my 
judgment,  so  vital  and  pertinent  that  it 
should  be  made  available  and  read  by 
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every  American  who  loves  his  country. 
The  address  by  Admiral  McCain  requires 
no  commentary  from  me — it  sp)eaks  for 
itself. 

The  full  text  of  Admiral  McCain's 
commencement  address  follows,  along 
with  a  biography  of  this  outstanding 
naval  officer  and  military  leader. 
Commencement  Address  by  Adm.  John  S. 
McCain.  Jr. 

Exactly  39  years  ago  to  the  day.  on  the 
3rd  of  June  1931,  I  sat  where  you  are  now 
with  the  expectations  of  youth  and  the  stamp 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Indelibly  Im- 
pressed on  my  character.  And  to  save  my 
life  as  I  stand  before  you  now  I  cannot  re- 
member who  gave  the  graduation  address  for 
the  Class  of  1931.  I  hope  you  may  manifest 
a  somewhat  higher  span  of  attention  and 
that  I  win  make  a  more  lasting  Impression 
on  you. 

You  have  just  finished  four  years  of  In- 
tense study  and  training  such  as  you  will 
never  experience  again.  There  are  those 
amongst  you  whose  future  Intentions  may 
include  transferring  to  the  other  services  or 
returning  to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

To  those  who  leave  the  service  the  school- 
ing and  training  you  have  received  will  stand 
you  In  good  stead.  To  those  who  stay,  the 
Naval  Academy  trains  the  professional. 

Tour  country  expects  you  to  take  this 
schooling  and  serve  the  Nation  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  your  ability.  There  are  times 
when  this  service  will  lead  you  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  And  for  some,  unto 
death  Itself.  I  have  friends  and  classmates 
who  gave  their  lives  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  would  be  free  to  live  lives 
of  their  own  choosing,  which  Includes  your 
freedom  to  choose  to  become  a  Midshipman. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  Is  recog- 
nition of  the  long  succession  of  naval  officers 
who  have  passed  through  these  gates  and 
have  gone  forth  to  give  their  lives  for  free- 
dom. The  historic  battles  In  which  they 
fought  are  recorded  on  both  sides  of  this 
beautiful  stadium.  Their  names  are  memo- 
rialized on  plaques  on  the  back  of  seats 
now  occupied  by  your  families  and  friends. 
These  officers  were  Imbued  with  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  dedication  that  scorns  vacillation 
and  doubt.  From  your  class,  the  class  of 
1970,  will  come  the  heroes  of  tomorrow.  Bit- 
ting here  In  front  of  me  are  those  who  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Naval  service  will  make  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  a  man  can  make  for  his  Country. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  your  heritage.  You 
have  been  exposed  to  traditions  that  ulti- 
mately win  become  a  part  of  your  character. 
You  will  not  question  where  your  duty  Ile.s. 

Today  as  so  often  In  the  past  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  troubled  world.  We  are  at  war  far 
from  home  under  difficult  and  complex  cir- 
cumstances. Our  leaders  seek  an  early  and 
honorable  end  to  the  struggle.  There  is  rep- 
son  for  hope  and  measured  optimism.  One  c  f 
the  great  acts  of  moral  courage  and  discipline 
In  this  search  for  peace  was  when  Presldein 
Nixon  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Cambo- 
dian operation.  This  campaign  has  met  our 
fondest  hopes. 

It  has  set  back  the  enemy  time  table.  The 
resources  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  divert  and  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation  have  great  bearing  on 
this  time  table.  The  U.  S.  went  into  Cambod!?. 
to  protect  allied  forces  by  destroying  enemy 
sanctuaries.  We  did  Just  this.  By  30  June  we 
will  be  out. 

We  have  taken  caches  consisting  of  mil- 
lions of  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
over  5000  tons  of  rice  and  thousands  of 
weapons.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  capttired  rice,  it  would  have  fed 
over  15,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
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for  one  year  on  a  full  ration.  Even  though 
the  Communists  return  to  the  sanctuaries 
It  will  take  them  5-10  months  to  bring  In 
arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  to  resume 
the  same  level  of  action.  By  this  time  the 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  wlU  be  in 
a  better  position  to  take  over. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  story  Is  the  same. 
The  Presidents  policy  Is  sound  and  the  cur- 
rent plan  for  withdrawal  of  150,000  men  Is 
both  safe  and  reasonable,  particularly  in 
view  of  our  success  In  Cambodia. 

challenges  to  peace 

However,  I  hasten  to  caution  you  that 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere  Is  not 
Just  around  the  corner.  The  challenges  for 
the  military  officer  have  never  been  greater 
and  service  to  country  never  more  meaning- 
ful. The  expanding  projection  of  Soviet 
power  world-wide  through  military,  political, 
psychological,  and  economic  means  is  well 
publicized. 

First  of  all,  and  of  particular  Importance 
to  you  fine  young  naval  officers  we  honor  here 
today,  is  the  challenge  provided  by  the  re- 
cent emergence  of  Soviet  seapower  through- 
out the  oceans  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  bor- 
der confilct  between  Russia  and  mainland 
China,  both  Communist  nations.  It  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  that  the  United  States 
has  no  Interest  in  this  dispute  but  we  do. 
If  war  should  come  to  these  two  nations,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  affected  If  not  drawn 
Into  the  vortex  of  this  conflagration.  We 
must  continually  guard  against  actions  on 
the  part  of  either  Red  China  or  Russia  which 
by  design  or  accident  entangle  or  embarrass 
us. 

Third,  there  Is  the  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  the  Middle  East. 

Fourth,  is  the  continuing  question  of  the 
two  Germany's. 

Fifth,  is  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 

And  f.nally,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  In  Vienna  are  a  forum  in  which  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  confront 
each  other  critically  Important  Interests  at 
the  conference  table. 

THE    STRONG    MAN    ARMED 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  a  strong  military  and  political  pos- 
ture in  the  world  If  we  are  to  survive.  This 
means  a  strong  Army  and  Air  Force,  a  strong 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Although  concerned 
with  all  four,  the  primary  interest  of  most  of 
you  for  the  near  future  will  be  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  bring  a  mobile 
base  philosophy  to  the  defense  establish- 
ment that  applies  directly  to  over  three  quar- 
ters of  the  earth's  surface.  One  of  the  most 
profound  changes  in  the  history  of  warfare 
and  yet  little  recognized  has  been  the  In- 
land reach  of  naval  power.  The  aircraft 
carrier,  the  Polaris  submarine,  the  amphibi- 
ous capability  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Team  are  outstanding  examples.  The  pro- 
fession In  which  you  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  trained  Involves  every  aspect  of 
modern  warfare — land,  sea,  and  air.  Today 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  places  Increasing  em- 
phasis upon  the  mobile  forces  of  our  en- 
tire military  establishment. 

As  you  embark  on  the  profession  of  arms 
the  single  most  Important  factor  in  reach- 
ing your  objective  is  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  role  of  the  Bluejacket  and  the  en- 
listed Marine.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
Soldier  and  the  Airman.  The  highest  ac- 
complishment that  an  officer  can  achieve  is 
mastering  the  art  of  leadership  which  means 
the  ability  to  Inspire  the  enlisted  men  to  the 
highest  performance  of  duty,  particularly 
under  enemy  fire. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  the  art  of  leadership. 
There  is  no  "Masters  Degree  In  Leadership." 
It  does  not  lend  Itself  to  a  mathematical 
formula  recognized  by  certificate  of  diploma. 
It  Is  above  this.  Although  the  greater  num- 
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ber  of  us  can  never  rise  to  the  heights  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  David  Glasgow  Parragut. 
Ernest  Joseph  King  and  others,  there  are 
certain  principles  that  act  as  buoys  clearly 
marking  the  channel  beyond  which  you  are 
In  trouble. 

QUALITIES    OF    LEADERSHIP 

As  each  man  seeks  his  own  way  to  heaven 
so  each  officer  develops  his  own  method  of 
leadership.  When  you  step  aboard  ship  and 
stand  in  front  of  your  first  division  of  Blue- 
Jackets  they  win  evaluate  you  accurately 
and  without  delay.  In  fact  there  is  no  more 
exacting  method  of  determining  an  officer's 
worth.  Furthermore  you  can't  fool  Blue- 
Jackets.  They  are  quick  to  recognize  the 
phony.  If  you  lose  the  respect  of  these  men, 
you  are  finished,  you  never  regain  it. 

When  you  become  a  Commanding  Officer, 
air,  surface  or  subsurface,  you  are  working 
at  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  court- 
martial  level.  You  are  held  strictly  account- 
able for  your  command.  You  are  the  only 
one  who  can  make  the  ultimate  decisions. 
By  the  same  token,  you  are  the  one  who 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  failure. 
When  matters  go  wrong  you  are  the  one  who 
Is  subject  to  possible  court-martial.  Thus, 
and  properly  so.  the  road  to  high  command 
Is  hard,  tough  and  demands  the  highest  of 
human  qualities. 

A  mark  of  greatness  Is  willingness  to  listen. 
In  fact  one  commits  a  grave  error  who  falls 
to  seek  advice.  I  listen  to  any  member  of  my 
staff  regardless  of  rank  or  rate.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  solve  is  the  ret- 
icence of  subordinates  to  speak  out  in  the 
presence  of  seniors.  To  a  certain  degree  this 
stems  from  custom  and  tradition  which 
should  not  restrict  the  junior  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  To  surmount  this  barrier  takes 
time  and  patience.  If  a  seaman  on  the  foc'sle 
says  there  Is  something  dead  ahead,  I  stop 
the  ship  to  find  out. 

There  is  an  expression,  "officer  and  gentle- 
man," and  it  applies  as  fully  today  as  It  did 
one  hundred  years  ago.  In  fact,  under  the 
circumstances  today  that  tend  to  degrade 
values  of  the  past  It  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant. To  quote  John  Paul  Jones,  "A  gen- 
tleman Is  one  who  has  the  nicest  sense  of 
personal  honor."  His  instincts  are  of  such 
a  high  order  that  he  never  unintentionally 
hurts  another  person.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  can't  and  won't  If  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  In  the  days  of  the  square  rigger 
the  oncoming  officer  of  the  deck  In  applying 
the  code  of  an  officer  and  gentleman  made 
It  a  point  not  to  change  the  set  of  the  sails 
for  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  his  watch  out 
of  deference  to  his  shipmate  whom  he  had 
Just  relieved.  Obviously  certain  conditions 
of  wind  and  sea  might  require  a  departure 
from  this  rule.  An  officer  must  be  prepared 
to  move  with  equal  ease  as  officer  of  the  deck 
or  In  the  highest  and  most  complex  diplo- 
matic circles.  The  social  graces  are  as  much 
a  part  of  his  life  as  the  rules  of  seamanship. 
These  are  requirements  which  remain  un- 
changed through  the  centuries. 

VALtTE     OF    INITIATIVE 

As  you  execute  your  duties,  another  at- 
tribute to  cultivate  Is  initiative.  This  trait 
Is  Invaluable  but  also  can  lead  to  real  trouble 
If  not  balanced  with  Judgment  and  common 
sense.  In  this  connection  the  regulations  are 
to  guide  and  not  fetter  the  Judgment.  The 
only  time  I  studied  the  regulations  was  In 
time  of  trouble.  However  I  repeat  that  each 
officer  must  find  his  own  way  to  effective 
leadership.  The  detail  and  style  of  leadership 
varies  from  one  man  to  the  next  as  much 
as  the  character  and  personality  of  two  In- 
dividuals. 

The  Naval  Academy  has  subjected  you  to 
continual  exposure  to  discipline  which  today 
is  little  appreciated  in  so  msmy  circles.  Dis- 
cipline is  a  basic  and  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  success.  The  art  of  leadership  and 
discipline  are  synonymous.  No  man  Is  worth 
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his  salt  without  self-discipline.  If  you  can- 
not discipline  yourself  you  can  rest  assured 
that  you  will  fail  where  others  are  concerned 
He  who  lacks  self-discipline  cannot  com- 
mand. 

This  trait  is  equally  impwrtant  in  the 
civilian  world.  You  know  of  those  signs  that 
say  "make  love  not  war."  You  belong  to  a 
fraternity  whose  members  are  men  enough 
to  do  both. 

In  this  regard,  the  fact  that  you  have 
earned  your  commissions  is  ample  evidence 
that  you  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  our  values  and  Institutions.  This  Is  in 
direct  contrast  to  those  we  read  about  In 
the   newspapers  who  preach   destruction  of 
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land,  in  1927.  He  was  graduated  and  com- 
missioned Ensign  on  June  4,  1931,  and  sub- 
sequently advanced  to  the  rank  of  Admiral 
to  date  from  May  1, 1967. 

From  June  1931,  he  served  for  two  years  In 
the  U.S.S.  Oklahoma,  a  unit  of  Battleship 
Division  One,  Battle  Force.  He  reported  in 
June  1933  for  instruction  in  submarines  at 
the  Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Groton,  Connecticut,  and,  after  completing 
the  course  In  December  of  that  year,  served 
successively  in  the  U.S.S.  S-45  of  Submarine 
Force,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  U.S.S.  R-13  of 
Submarine  Division  Four,  attached  to  the 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London. 

From  June  1938  until  May  1940,  Admiral 


the  fabric  of  our  society  often  without  even  --McCain  served  as  an  Instructor  In  the  De- 


the  vaguest  concept  of  what  kind  of  structure 
and  value  system  would  replace  it. 

I  once  heard  a  distinguished  gentleman 
say  that  the  world  consists  of  two  broad  cate- 
gories of  men,  the  S.O.B.'s  and  the  good  fel- 
lows. The  good  fellows  are  always  helping 
each  other  up  the  ladder  to  success.  But  the 
S.O.B.,  you  have  to  give  him  full  credit,  he 
got  there  on  his  own  two  feet.  Your  career 
as  a  leader  falls  somewhere  between  these 
two.  It  is  Just  as  bad  to  be  a  popularity  jack 
as  it  Is  to  be  a  S.O.B.  You  must  be  fair  and 
square.  You  must  be  consistent. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  AND  THE  GOLDEN   RULE 

The  cardinal  principle  of  leadership  Is  the 
Golden  Rule — "do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you."  It  takes  moral  cour- 
age to  Issue  an  unpopular  order  and  then  to 
make  sure  of  its  execution.  In  this  regard  a 
policy  of  permissiveness  at  sea  does  not  work 
any  more  than  It  does  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  A  good  officer  instetid  of  telling  the 
crew  that  the  Captain  wants  a  certain  order 
carried  out  executes  In  his  own  name  without 
leaning  on  higher  authority. 

Men  who  have  faced  danger  do  not  have  to 
be  Introduced  to  religion.  It  has  been  said 
there  are  no  athiests  in  a  fox  hole.  Although 
I  have  never  been  In  a  fox  hole.  I  spent  my 
wartime  years  in  a  submarine  and  know 
that  nothing  makes  a  man  turn  more  quick- 
ly to  God  than  the  uncertainties  of  battle. 
The  brave  man  needs  no  lesson,  while  the 
coward  thinks  with  his  feet.  I  believe  in 
God.  He  answers  prayers.  Never  be  afraid  to 
acknowledge  belief  in  a  higher  power.  The 
profession  upon  which  you  are  entering  Is 
dangerous  and  exciting.  God  Is  ever  present. 

In  a  few  moments  you  will  be  sworn  in  as 
commissioned  officers.  You  will  take  an  oath 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  with  this  goes  an 
obligation  that  Is  a  privilege  accorded  to 
relatively  few.  Some  of  you  may  not  under- 
stand the  full  Import  of  this  statement.  In 
time  you  will.  It  means  hard  work,  long 
watches,  hours  of  fiying,  hours  of  fighting  in 
swamps,  heavy  seas,  and  so  on  ad  Infinitum, 
You  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day. 

You  are  about  to  become  guardians  of  a 
great  legacy.  One  handed  down  to  you  by 
generations  of  Americans,  dedicated  men  and 
women,  who  placed  their  nation's  welfare 
above  personal  ambition.  The  proud  respon- 
sibility which  you  will  share  In  passing  on 
to  a  new  generation  our  priceless  values  and 
institutions  will  continue  to  give  quality 
and  meaning  to  the  American  tradition. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  Join  the 
most  exacting  and  honorable  profession  In 
the  world.  The  future  of  the  Country  will 
rest  In  your  hands.  I  am  proud  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  I  am  proud  of  you.  God  Bless 
each  and  everyone ! 

BioGR.\PHY  OF  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr., 
U.S.   Navy 

John  Sidney  McCain,  Jr.,  was  born  In 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  January  17,  1911,  son 
of  Mrs.  John  S  (Katherlne  Vaulx)  McCain 
and  the  late  Admiral  McCain,  USN.  He  at- 
tended Central  High  School  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  prior  to  his  appointment  (at  large)  to 
the   U.S.   Naval   Academy,  Annapolis.  Mary- 


partment  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the 
Navy  Academy.  Following  duty  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  he  served  In  the  Submarine  U.S.S. 
Skipjack  until  April  1941. 

He  next  rejjorted  as  Prospective  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  US.S.  O-*,  which  was  being 
refitted  In  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  He 
commanded  her  from  her  recommlsslonlng 
until  May  1942. 

Ordered  to  the  Electric  Boat  Company, 
Groton,  Connecticut,  he  had  charge  of  fitting 
out  the  U.S.S.  Gunnel,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  that  submarine  at  her  commission- 
ing August  20.  1942.  Under  his  command, 
the  Gunnel  arrived  at  Fedala,  French  Mo- 
rocco, a  few  days  before  the  D-Day  bom- 
bardment. In  time  to  photograph  the  pro- 
posed beachhead  and  make  a  general  recon- 
naissance of  Casablanca  and  Fedala.  Later,  he 
took  Gunnel  to  the  Pacific,  where  she  sank 
an  enemy  destroyer  and  sank  or  damaged 
additional  Japanese  shipping. 

On  July  14,  1944,  he  was  ordered  to  New 
London,  where  he  served  briefiy  before  re- 
porting in  October  to  the  Electric  Boat  Com- 
pany, to  fit  out  another  submarine,  the  U.S.S 
Dentuda.  He  served  as  Commanding  Officer 
her  first  (and  only)  war  patrol  in  the  Pacific; 
turning  over  command  of  the  Dentuda  at 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  August  14, 
1945. 

For  service  in  combat  during  World  War 
II.  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal, 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V"  and 
two  Letters  of  Commendation,  with  authori- 
zation to  wear  the  Commendation  Ribbon, 
Star,  and  Combat  "V".  One  Letter  of  Com- 
mendation came  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  the  other 
from  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  Silver  Star  Medal  was  awarded  for 
"conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  in  ac- 
tion as  Commanding  Officer  of  a  submarine 
(the  USS  Gunnel)  In  enemy  Japanese- 
controlled  waters  ...  (In  which  he)  suc- 
ceeded In  sinking  an  Important  amount  of 
Japanese  shipping.  Including  a  destroyer. 
His  bravery  under  fire  and  aggressive  fighting 
spirit  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice .  .  ." 

The  citation  to  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
awarded  for  "heroic  service  as  Command- 
ing officer  of  the  USS  Denttida  during  the 
first  war  patrol  of  that  vessel  In  enemy 
Japanese  waters  of  the  East  China  Sea  and 
Formosa  Straits  Area  .  .  ."  commends  him 
for  "sinking  an  enemy  vessel  of  4,000  tons 
and  damaging  two  smaU  crafts  totaling  360 
tons"  and  subsequently  returning  his  ship  to 
port. 

The  Letter  of  Commendation  (CmCLANT) 
reads  In  part:  "For  meritorious  service  .  .  . 
during  November  1942.  Commander  John  S. 
McCain,  by  extremely  skUlful  and  daring 
handling  of  his  ship  performed  special  mis- 
sions which  contributed  materially  to  the 
successful  execution  of  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult landing  of  a  large  expeditionary  force 
on  a  strange  and  poorly  charted  coast.  (His) 
successful  performance  of  hazardous  duty 
resulted  in  the  unqualified  success  of  future 
operations  .  .  ." 

Letter     of     Commendation     (CINCPAC)  : 
"For    dlstlngtUshing    himself  .  .  .  during    m 
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vk-ar  patrol  .  .  .  With  a  well  planned  attack, 
he  sank  more  than  9.000  tons  of  enemy  ship- 
ping .  . 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember 1945.  he  served  In  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Department.  Wash- 
ington, DC  as  Director  of  Records,  until 
January  1949.  Again  ordered  to  duty  afloat, 
he  commanded  Submarine  Division  Sev- 
enty-One for  eleven  months  and  then  com- 
manded Submarine  Division  FUty-One  for 
two  months.  In  February  1950,  he  Joined 
the  heavy  cruiser  USS  St.  Paul  as  Executive 
Officer  and  in  November  of  that  year  re- 
turned to  the  Navy  Department.  Reporting 
to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Operations),  he  served  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Undersea  Warfare  Research  and 
Development  Branch  until  March  1953.  when 
he  became  Commander  Submarine  Squadron 
SIX. 

In  July  1954.  he  assumed  command  of  the 
USS  Monroi-ia  (APA-3n.  and  In  May  1955 
was  detached  from  comniand  of  that  attack 
transport  for  duty  as  Director  of  the  Prog- 
ress Analysis  Group  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

In  August  1957.  he  was  designated  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  then  heavy  cruiser. 
USS  Albany  (CA-123),  and  the  following 
March  was  ordered  detached  for  duty  In  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  On 
June  23.  1958  he  reported  as  Chief.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Executive  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  on  November  9  of  that 
year  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral.  On  Au- 
gust 10.  1960.  he  became  Commander  Am- 
phibious Group  TWO.  and  on  May  26.  1961, 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  Commander  Am- 
phibious Training  Command.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

In  September  1962,  he  reported  as  Chief 
of  Information,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  He  left  that  poet  one  year  later  to 
assume,  as  Vice  Admiral,  the  duties  of  Com- 
mander Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
While  serving  in  that  post  the  Admiral  re- 
ceived his  first  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  lead- 
ership of  naval  forces  in  the  Caribbean  dur- 
ing the  crisis  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
received  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  Second 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance as  Commander,  Amphibious  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

In  June  1965  he  reported  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee.  New  York.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  Commander  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier  and  Commander  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  In  October  1966.  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Reserve  Fleets,  he  was  relieved  of 
the  latter  command. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  detachment  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S..  U.N.  Delegation, 
Military  Staff  Committee,  in  April  1967,  he 
was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  his  Third 
Legion  cf  Merit.  The  medal  was  for  meri- 
torious service  during  the  f)erlod  July  1965  to 
April  1967  while  serving  in  that  post. 

After  being  detached  in  April,  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Europe,  on  May  1,  1967  and  for  "ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  ...  (In  that 
capacity)  from  April  1967  to  July  1968  .  .  ."  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  The  citation  further  states  in  part: 

"Responsible  for  maintaining  the  United 
States  Naval  Forces  in  the  European  area  at 
a  high  state  of  readiness.  Admiral  McCain  an- 
ticipated U.S.  requirements  and  prepared  his 
command  with  great  professional  skill  for 
contingency  operations  during  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  resulting  in  the  strategic  location 
of  surface,  air,  and  amphibious  forces  In  the 
E:aBtem  Mediterranean  for  the  moct  effective 
utilization  in  smy  contingency.  The  clarity, 
forcefulness,  and  wisdom  of  his  guidance  to 
subordinate  commanders  during  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli War,  the  USS  LIBERTY  Incident,  and 
the  Cyprus  crisis  of  1967  ensured  alert  and 
prepared  forces  promptly  deployed  In  a  maxi- 
mum state  of  combat  readiness,  and  thereby 
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contributed  significantly  to  a  decrease  In  In- 
ternational tension  in  each  Instance. 
Throughout  his  tenure  In  command.  Admiral 
McCain  took  innovative  and  sound  measures 
to  increase  the  readiness  of  naval  forces.  By 
his  efforts,  the  Sixth  Fleet  was  provided  the 
guidance  and  organizational  assistance  to 
make  it  an  effective  and  ready  force  for  peace. 

In  July  1968  he  became  Commander  In 
Chief,  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  deco- 
rations. Admiral  McCain  has  the  American 
Defense  Service  Medal,  Fleet  Clasp;  American 
Campaign  Medal;  European-Afrlcan-Mlddle 
Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  engagement 
star;  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with 
three  stars;  World  War  II  Victory  Medal; 
Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal,  Asia  and 
Europe  Clasps;  China  Service  Medal;  National 
Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  star;  the 
Korean  Service  Medal:  Armed  Forces  Expedl- 
tlontiry  Medal;  and  the  United  Nations  Serv- 
ice Medal.  He  also  has  the  Korean  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation  Badge. 

He  and  Mrs.  McCain,  the  former  Roberta 
Wright  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  have  three 
children.  Mrs.  Jean  McCain  Flather,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  John  Sidney  McCain,  m, 
USN.  and  Joseph  Plckney  McCain.  Their  of- 
ficial residence  Is  Washlngrton,  D.C. 


Jime  8,  1970 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  CAMBODIA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  weeks  all  of  us  In  Congress — 
and  indeed  all  American  citizens  every- 
where— have  been  deeply  concerned  and 
anxious  about  the  Southeast  Asian  sit- 
uation, no  matter  where  our  judgments 
lie  about  the  U.S.  military  effort  there. 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  constituents  and  many 
thousands  of  names  more  have  come 
into  my  oflBce  on  various  petitions.  These 
communications  reflect,  among  other 
things,  the  tremendous  public  interest  in 
our  present  policy  not  only  in  Vietnam, 
but  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand  as 
well.  They  reflect,  in  i>art,  the  tragic, 
dangerous  polarization  between  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  They  reflect  the  anxious 
concern  of  the  young  for  the  world  they 
are  about  to  inherit ;  and  they  reflect  the 
troubled  exasperation  of  many  older 
Americans  who  feel  that  the  young  are 
Irresponsible,  if  not  dangerous. 

Some  of  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived— on  both  sides  of  the  question — 
have  been  couched  in  extreme,  intem- 
perate language  and  have  not  been  con- 
structive. Some  have  been  prompted  by 
organized  efforts  to  procure  signatures 
and  many  have  been  mimeographed 
"form"  letters.  But  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds have  come  without  noticeable  im- 
petus from  any  group,  and  merely  reflect 
the  deep  interest  of  many  sincerely  trou- 
bled citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  great  volume  of 
mail,  I  have  also  visited  with  many  In- 
dividuals and  groups  who  have  come  to 
Wsishington  to  talk  about  what  the 
proper  congressional  role  should  be  in 
the  diflQcult  and  frustrating  task  of  ex- 
tricating our  Nation  from  Vietnam. 
There  have  been  roughly  25  of  these 
delegations,  comprised  of  himdreds  of 


persons,  and  I  have  opened  my  oCQce  to 
all  of  them  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  make  every  effort  to  talk  to 
one  another — especially  in  times  of  great 
national  strife — rather  than  shouting 
past  one  another. 

This  was  also  my  basic  motivation  in 
agreeing  to  be  a  member  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  Congressmen  who  held 
hearings  on  the  question  of  our  Indo- 
china involvement  and  the  collateral 
crisis  on  the  campuses  of  our  country.  We 
sent  invitations  to  approximately  1,200 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
coimtry,  asking  them  to  send  representa- 
tives to  testify.  Young  people  from  over 
50  college  communities  responded  and 
the  statements  which  they  read — and 
the  questioning  these  statements  elic- 
ited— gave  them  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  in  a  systematic  way  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  2  full 
days. 

In  addition,  I  was  pleased  to  have  stu- 
dents from  Cornell  University — which 
is  in  my  congressional  district — use  my 
office  during  the  2  days  preceding  the 
May  9  Washington  demonstration  to 
help  coordinate  the  arrivals  and  activi- 
ties of  the  thousands  of  college  students 
who  came  from  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  area  to 
the  Capital  for  that  event. 

Throughout  this  difficult  time,  I  have 
attempted — through  my  public  com- 
ments— to  keep  the  citizens  in  my  district 
fully  apprised  of  my  opinions  on  these 
most  important  matters.  The  issues  are 
not  easy  ones,  and  I  am  now  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  solutions  are 
not  easy  either.  But  to  make  some  of  my 
present  positions  as  clear  as  possible,  I 
thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  set 
forth  three  items  at  this  time.  First,  I 
present  portions  of  the  statement  which 
I  made  to  the  hundreds  of  student  and 
faculty  visitors  I  had  in  my  office  just  be- 
fore the  May  9  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington. Second,  I  set  forth  a  speech  I  re- 
cently made  to  both  the  Purchasing  Man- 
agement Association  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  and 
the  Masons  at  their  annual  dinner-dance 
In  Owego,  N.Y.  Third,  I  include  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  establish  a  high-level  commission  to 
investigate  the  tragic  deaths  at  Kent 
State  and  Jackson  State  and  to  consider 
the  causes  and  underlying  problems  be- 
hind recent  campus  unrest. 

The  items  follow: 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Young  People  and 

Other  Interested   Reshjents  of  the   33d 

Congressional  District  or  New  York 

On  the  eve  of  the  May  9th  Peace  Demon- 
stration, I  would  like  to  communicate  with 
those  students  and  other  young  people  from 
the  33rd  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
who  support  that  demonstration.  My 
thoughts  are  those  of  a  man  well  over  thirty, 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  my 
ability  to  communicate  with  younger  men 
and  women  suffers  from  that  fact,  but  there 
is  much  that  we  must  try  to  say  to  one 
another. 

For  my  part,  I  undersrtand  your  frustration, 
your  anger  and  your  sorrow.  If  I  read  you  at 
all  correctly,  you  are  frustrated  at  your  in- 
ability to  stop  the  violence  In  Southeast  Asia; 
you  are  angry  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion seemingly  Ignored  you  (among  many 
others)  in  making  Its  decision  to  move  Into 
Cambodia;  and  you  are  sorrowful  that  Amer- 
ica has  come  so  close  to  losing  her  sense  of 
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balance  in  this  complicated  and  dangerous 
time.  And,  although  we  see  the  events  of 
recent  days  from  different  perspectives,  I 
think  you  and  I  share  one  underlying  belief — 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  the  wrong  war,  at  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  for  the 
wrong  reasons;  and  that  whatever  military 
value  or  moral  Justification  the  conflict  might 
once  have  had  for  this  Nation,  there  Is  vir- 
tually none  now. 

Significantly,  the  first  major  "pressure 
gfroup"  which  recognized  the  major  fallacies 
behind  our  Vietnam  Involvement  was  the 
young.  It  was  the  energy  and  Idealism  of  the 
young  which  largely  served  as  the  Impetus 
for  a  change  In  our  posture  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  until  the  recent  Cambodian  de- 
cision, I  would  have  argued  that  you  had 
Indeed  help)ed  reverse  the  tragic  escalation 
and  the  senseless  buildup  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  says  that  his  Cambodian  de- 
cision has  not  changed  his  intent  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  and  even  argues  that  success 
In  Cambodia  will  facilitate  that  process. 
Though  I  hope  and  pray  he  is  right,  only  time 
alone  will  tell.  But,  In  the  meantime,  even 
such  a  temporary  and  limited  escalation  of 
the  conflict  has  cost  us  much  at  home  In 
terms  the  President  may  have  failed  to  re- 
flect upon — not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  fact 
that,  from  now  on,  the  Administration  and 
American  youth  will  have  an  even  harder 
time  communicating  with  one  another. 

Then,  as  If  to  further  widen  that  gap,  two 
days  ago  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fused to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Bill  which — though  there  are 
some  signs  that  the  President  would  not  have 
objected  thereto — would  have  oonflnned 
what  I  believe  Is  the  underlying  "sense-of- 
Congress"  against  any  widening  of  the  war 
into  such  adjoining  areas  as  Cambodia,  Laos 
or  Thailand.  I  supported  the  strongest  of 
such  amendments  because  I  saw  Its  adoption 
as  necessary  to  clarify  and  confirm  what  I 
believe  to  be  Administration  i»llcy,  and  nec- 
essary, too,  as  a  step  towards  reinserting 
Congress  back  Into  the  foreign  policy  deci- 
sion-making process. 

Though  other  reasons  were  also  Involved, 
when  that  amendment  failed,  I  voted  against 
the  bill  In  question — becoming  one  of  only 
69  Congressmen  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  my  col- 
leagues who  took  a  different  position — that  is 
their  prerogative — but  I  can  well  see  how 
this  bit  of  inaction  could  appear  to  you  to  be 
part  of  the  "same  old  story. 

And  so  It  Is  in  large  part  these  two  events — 
the  President's  decision  and  Congressional 
indecision — which,  combined  with  the  tragic 
occurrence  at  Kent  State,  form  the  back- 
drop for  the  present  tension  and  confused 
anxiety  that  brings  so  many  of  you  here  to 
Washington  this  weekend. 

For  myself,  I  welcome  your  coming — and 
I  know  that  many  other  young  people  who 
win  not  come  will,  nevertheless,  be  here  with 
you  in  spirit. 

Yet,  unfortunately,  there  will  be  others 
here  who  would  play  upon  your  emotions, 
who  would  Ignite  your  frustrations,  who 
would  encourage  your  demonstration  of  con- 
victions to  become  a  study  In  volence.  Some 
of  these  people  will  hope  for  violence  to  use  It 
as  a  vehicle  for  subverting  the  values  which 
you  cherish;  and  I  supiKwe  that  some  others 
win  hope  for  violence  in  order  to  discredit 
you  and  brand  you  all  as  senseless  an- 
archists. 

I  know  that  the  pressures  are  Intense,  and 
I  know  that  the  events  of  the  past  few  days 
have  caused  you  great  heartache  and  dis- 
satisfaction, but  1  Implore  you  to  refuse  to 
bend  to  the  heat  of  the  moment  and  thereby 
allow  this  demonstration  to  become  violent. 
Our  Nation  Is  already  polarized  to  an  extent 
which  may  have  no  parallel  since  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War;  and  further  polarization  will 
only  detract  from  the  purpose  of  your  pres- 
ence In  Washington. 
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You  have  a  message — a  most  vivid  and 
Important  message.  Allow  It  to  be  heard  un- 
prejudiced by  violence! 

But  for  me  to  suggest  that  a  peaceful  dem- 
onsti-atlon  will  advance  your  purposes  more 
than  a  violent  one  requires  me  to  express  my 
belief  that  you  can  be  heard — that  you  must 
be  heard — on  the  merits  of  your  convictions. 
My  views  can  be  Interpreted  as  "establish- 
ment-oriented." After  all,  I  am  part  of  "the 
establishment,"  but.  In  being  a  part  of  that 
system,  I  see  the  opportunity  for  you  to  ef- 
fect change  In  that  system.  Frustration  may 
be  appropriate  at  the  moment — we  are  all 
frustrated — but  frustration  must  be  turned 
Into  a  positive  force.  Some  continuing  effort 
Is  needed;  for  if  you  settle  for  frustration  as 
being  the  end  product  of  the  feelings  on 
your  compuses,  then  the  efforts  of  those  of 
you  who  have  unrelentlessly  prodded  our  Na- 
tion to  take  a  better  road  have  been  wasted. 

My  message,  then.  Is  that  you  do  have  the 
ability  and  opportunity  to  help  bring  change. 
The  change  may  not  be  as  quick  as  some  of 
you  would  like,  and  the  change  certainly  will 
not  be  brought  about  by  those  who  choose 
violence,  but  a  vast  opportunity  Is  present 
for  those  of  you  who  truly  wish  to  work  for 
a  more  responsible  and  responsive  societal 
order. 

Your  numbers.  In  fact,  are  so  great  that 
the  course  of  this  Nation  Is  more  yours  to 
direct — and  in  shorter  time — than  you  may 
realize;  and  then  our  future  will  be  wholly 
yours  to  cherish  and  protect. 

HOWAKD  W.  ROBISON, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Howard  W.  Robi- 

soN   DixrvERED   IN   Elmira,   N.Y.,   May   21, 

1970 

These  past  two  weeks  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult ones — for  the  Nation,  for  Its  citizens,  and 
for  those  as  well  who  have  sought  to  serve 
that  nation  and  Its  citizens,  either  In  the 
uniform  of  its  armed  services,  in  positions  of 
high  executive  resfwnslblUty,  or  In  Its  na- 
tional legislature,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

There  has,  during  these  past  two  weeks, 
been  an  unprecedented  outpotirlng  of  rhet- 
oric— both  verbal  and  written — a  great  pub- 
lic outcry  of  almost  totally-unrestrained 
passion  of  all  sides,  appeals  to  emotion,  dem- 
onstrations and  counter-demonstrations,  ac- 
cusations and  counter-accusations,  demands 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  President  and 
Vice  P>resldent,  and  counter-demands  for 
their  full  support  In  the  name  of  patriotism, 
and,  all  in  all,  such  scenes  of  tumult  and 
human  tragedy  as  to  bring  Into  serious  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  Republic  to  survive 
such  a  strain. 

Curiously  enough,  all  of  the  invective  of 
recent  days  has  been  directed  by  American 
against  American — and  none  of  It  against 
the  enemy  In  this  war  that  so  occupies  our 
attentions;  a  war  over  which  our  Country  has 
become  more  Intensely  divided  than  at  any 
other  time,  except  for  the  Civil  War,  In  Its 
entire  history. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  many  of  us  to 
discuss  the  dilemma  In  Vietnam  In  a  ra- 
tional manner;  but  It  Is  exceedingly  Impor- 
tant that  we  strive  to  do  so,  as  I  would  like 
to  try  to  do  now. 

I  do  not  expect  all — nor  even  perhaps  a 
majority  of  you — to  agree  with  what  I  have 
to  say;  this  Is  sm  Issue  with  regard  to  which 
no  one  any  longer  expects  consensus — the 
last  man  who  specifically  yearned  for  that 
over  Vietnam  having  long  since  been  retired 
to  his  ranch  in  Texas. 

In  any  event,  for  a  number  of  years  now 
I  have  personally  thought — and  said — that, 
for  us,  our  deep  involvement  In  an  effort  to 
solve  the  internal  problems  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  was  a  foreign  policy  mistake  of 
tragic  proportions,  the  true  costs  of  which — 
In  terms  other  than  those  measureable  In 
lives  and  treasure — are  still  being  determined. 
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I  do  not  say  we  should  not  have  tried  to 
help — In  a  limited  way — the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  preserve  what  we  saw,  If  they 
did  not,  as  their  chance  at  "self-determina- 
tion." Such  an  attempt,  on  our  pert,  was 
surely  not  "Immoral."  as  some  have  charged; 
Indeed,  It  may  even  have  been  our  duty  so 
to  try,  given  our  then  view  of  the  world 
around  us  In  those  poet-World  War  11  and 
Korea  years,  and  our  groping  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  kind  of  role  America  should 
play  therein  until  such  time  as  there  was 
some  better  International  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery than  the  United  Nations  could  yet 
promise. 

Nor,  In  the  sense  of  the  cvurently-devel- 
oplng  Constitutional  debate  over  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President  vls-a-vls 
Congress,  was  there  anything  "illegal"  in 
that  effort  up,  at  least,  to  the  time  when 
Lyndon  Johnson,  through  a  series  of  seem- 
ingly logical  decisions,  began  to  take  over 
the  feeble  efforts  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
making  in  their  own  behalf  and  turned  the 
conflict  Into  a  war  by  Americans  against 
a  confusing  variety  of  other  Vietnamese. 

llils,  as  I  now  see  It,  was  our  basic  mis- 
take— for  what  we  took  over  was  a  war  we 
could  not  possibly  "win"  In  any  valid  mili- 
tary sense,  unless  one  chose  to  totally  Ignore 
the  limited  purposes  that  led  to  the  first 
establishment  of  an  American  presence  In 
Vietnam. 

For,  If  there  Is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  above  all  others  out  of  all  this.  It 
Is  that  one  nation  simply  oannot  win  a  war 
for  the  people  of  another  nation;  at  best, 
it  can  only  ever  help  them  to  do  so. 

Ob,  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  could  not, 
and  at  almost  any  time  we  wished,  have 
totally  flattened  the  "enemy"  In  Vietnam — 
and  possibly  gotten  away  with  It  without 
any  Intervention  by  Russia  ot  Red  China. 

But  what  would   we  have  had  left? 

At  best,  an  American  "colony"  of  sorts — 
that  we  would  have  had  to  rebuild,  and 
whose  probably  unhappy  and  sullen  citizens 
we  would  have  had  to  nurture  and  protect 
for  years  during  a  time  when  all  the  forces 
of  a  new  wave  of  "nationalism"  In  that  part 
of  the  world  would,  along  with  our  own 
misgivings,  have  been  pushing  us  In  the 
opposite  direction? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  about  have 
been  It. 

And  so,  checking  my  speech  flies,  I  found 
myself  saying,  back  In  May  of  1968 — and 
there  were  advance  echoes  of  the  now  so- 
called  "Nlxon  Doctrine"  In  my  remarks — that, 
while  we  may  "...  have  a  responsibility — 
because  of  our  strength — to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  'organize  a  durable  peace'  In  this 
troubled  world  (to  borrow  the  phrase  from 
Dean  Rusk,  who  uses  It  often)  .  .  .  we,  alone, 
cannot  and  should  not  try  to  ensure  and 
maintain  peace  anywhere  and  everywhere  In 
such  a  world." 

In  those  same  remarks,  I  questioned 
whether  Vietnam  was,  therefore,  the  proper 
place  to  take  a  stand  for  "freedom"  in  the 
abstract  sense,  or  the  wisest  choice  of  stra- 
tegic spots.  If  such  were  our  true  purpose,  to 
have  drawn  an  indelible  line  of  containment 
against  Communist  aggression,  of  either 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Red  Chinese 
variety. 

Finally,  on  that  same  occasion.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  then-developing  public 
attitude  toward  Vietnam's  mounting  costs, 
I  said:  "People  have  an  instinctive  feeling, 
the  correctness  of  which  Is  hard  to  deny,  that 
even  worthwhile  objectives  can  have  a  price 
beyond  which  It  Is  foolhardy  to  pay  .  .  .  ( and 
that)  as,  m  battle,  not  every  bill  is  of  equal 
value  In  lives  so.  In  a  long  struggle,  not  every 
battlefield  Is  worth  the  same  cost  to  a  na- 
tion's resources." 

For  It  has  been  Increasingly  hard  for  me — 
and,  I  assume,  for  many  of  you — to  Justify 
the  length  and  the  cost  to  us  of  trying  to 
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fight  a  war   for   the  South  VletnameM   In 
terms  oX  our  oim  natloaal  Interests. 

Southeast  Asia  Is  an  Important  part  ot  the 
world  for  us — but  not  as  Important  as  other 
areas,  the  Middle  East,  for  one. 

I  tnow  about  the  "domino"  theory — and 
there  is  certainly  some  validity  in  It — but 
one  can  play  "dominos"  in  more  than  one 
part  of  this  troubled  world  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  as  the  Russians  may  very  well  be 
doing  while  keeping  us  bogged  down  as  we 
are  in  our  Southeast  Asian  morass,  and  dan- 
gerously divided  and  uncertain  of  purpose 
at  home. 

Thus.  I  think  it  quite  properly  has  become 
necessary  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
our  government's  first  order  of  business 
should  be  to  preserve  South  Vietnam — or  to 
preserve  the  United  States  of  America,  Itself. 
BO  that  It  could  not  only  once  again  look 
more  effectively  to  its  more-clear,  and 
perhaps  more-compelling,  responsibilities 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  its  own  manifold  and 
manifest  internal  problems. 

Now.  it  clearly  U  not  easy  for  a  great  and 
proud  nation  such  as  ours  to  change  course 
in  mid-stream,  so  to  speak. 

None  of  us  like  to  think  we  could  have 
made  a  mistake — none  of  us  like  the  thought 
of  defeat;  though,  if  our  purpose  was  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  from  being  taken  over  by 
aggression  from  without,  we  clearly  have  not 
been  "defeated"  in  that  regard. 

And  all  of  los  are  familiar  with  patriot 
Stephen  Decatur's  toast — as  offered  In  1816: 
"Our  Country!  In  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right; 
but  our  Country,  right  or  wrong!" 

But  there  is  yet  another  verlson  of  thai 
slogan — vi-ith  its  appeal  to  all  patriotic  Amer- 
icans; the  one  as  offered  by  Carl  Schurz,  In 
his  speech  to  Congress  in  1872:  "Our  Coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.  When  right  to  be  kept 
right,  when  wrong  to  be  put  right!" 

And  so  I  would  think  It  was  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  re-directing  itself  as  I  have 
suggested  towards  the  true  nature  of  our 
problem  in  Vietnam,  that^ln  at  least  an 
Indirect  manner — brought  about,  first,  the 
retirement  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to  private  life 
and,  then,  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  as 
his  successor. 

Whether  or  not  actually  possessed  of  a 
"plan  "  to  bring  the  war,  Inaofar  as  we  were 
concerned,  to  some  recognizably  successful 
conclusion — an  exceeding  complex  and  dUH- 
cult  task  under  the  circumstances — most  of 
us  thereupon  took  heart  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
subsequently  announced  policy  of  "de- 
Amerlcanlzlng"  the  conflict  by  withdrawing 
so  gradually  therefrom  as  to  leave  behind 
a  South  Vietnam  with  a  chance  of  surviving 
on  its  own.  Admittedly,  such  a  poUcy  was  a 
risky  one,  offering  no  guarantee  of  success. 
While,  in  many  ways,  not.  constituting  a  good 
solution — and  perhaps  there  was  none  such — 
I  have  suppc«^ed  this  policy  as  seemingly  the 
only  ■solution"  available  to  us.  and  I  have 
done  so  against  the  urging  of  those  who,  see- 
ing no  better  or  worse  way  out,  have  tried  to 
tell  me  we  should  Just  quit  without  trying 
to  make  the  best  out  of  the  worst. 

I  have  also  said  repeatedly— the  most- 
recent  occasion  for  doing  so  following  the 
President's  annotmcement  of  his  plan  to 
bring  still  another  150,000  of  our  combat 
troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  during  the  next 
twelve  months — that  I  believe  this  policy  of 
withdrawal  to  be  an  "Irreversible"  one,  paced 
to  but  not  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the 
collateral  effort  as  also  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  "Vletnamlze"  what  might  remain  of 
the  conflict. 

I  would,  however,  be  less  than  honest,  both 
with  myself  and  those  of  you.  my  constitu- 
ents, who  may  depend.  In  a  limited  way. 
upon  my  Judgment  In  matters  such  as  this. 
If  I  did  not  now  admit  that  the  President's 
surprising  move — In  force — into  Cambodia 
has  caused  me  to  re-examine  this  latter  ques- 
tion. 
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On  the  one  hand,  I  listened  intently  that 
Thursday  night  as  Mr.  Nixon  declared,  "The 
action  I  have  taken  tonight  Is  indispensable 
for  the  continuing  success  of  the  withdraw- 
al program"  and  as  he  then  added,  "A  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  to  end 
this  war  rather  than  to  have  It  drag  on  In- 
terminably, (and)  the  action  I  have  taken 
tonight  will  serve  that  purpose." 

While  I  hope  and  pray  such  will  prove 
to  be  the  case,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  many  ambiguities  about  our  new  situa- 
tion, and  so  many  parallels  between  this 
most-recent  decision  and  certain  other  mili- 
tary decisions  as  made  by  former  President 
Johnson  res{>ectlng  Vietnam,  as  to  lead  me 
to  share,  evidently,  with  many  of  you.  my 
constituents,  that  sinking  feeling  of  ".  .  . 
here  we  go  again!" 

On  the  basis  of  Immediate  military  con- 
siderations alone,  a  fairly  compelling  case 
can.  I  suppose,  be  made  for  the  President's 
dlfBcult — and.  In  some  ways,  courageous — 
decision;  though  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  the  Incursion  Into  Cambodia,  if  there  was 
to  be  one.  made  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
alone.  That  would  have  been  one  further 
way  of  testing  whatever  progress  has  actual- 
ly been  made  under  the  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
program — and  a  dramatic  test,  as  well,  of 
what  most  of  us  have  understood  to  be  the 
thrust  of  the  so-called  "NUon  Doctrine"  In 
such  a  situation. 

However,  the  die  has  already  been  cast  for 
us  In  the  other  direction. 

Perhaps  our  troops  In  Vietnam  can  be 
brought  home  faster  through  Cambodia;  I 
have  my  reser\-atlons  about  that,  but  time, 
alone,  will  tell. 

President  Nixon  has  gambled  much  on 
such  a  hope. 

He  has  also  apparently  gambled  much  on 
the  hope  that  this  show  of  strength — of  new 
resolution — in  Indochina  will  be  noted  by 
other  powers,  and  In  those  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  it  is  altogether  possible  that 
the  credibility  of  these  United  States  in  a 
crisis  situation  has  come  tmder  some  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
cern In  this  connection. 

And  I  am  equally  well  aware  of  the  fact — 
as  George  Kennan,  an  out-spoken  critic  of 
the  whole  Vietnam  operation  has  warned 
us — that  "...  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is 
a  delicate  operation  .  .  .  (and)  the  only  per- 
son who  can  arrange  and  direct  It  Is  the 
President." 

But,  the  events  both  of  the  pest  several 
days  and  the  shadows  cast  by  events  yet  to 
come  out  of  all  this,  demand  that  we.  In 
Congress,  be  equally  aware  of  our  collateral 
responsibility  with  the  President  for  the  di- 
rection of  foreign  policy. 

A  penetrating  editorial  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
"The  Wall  Street  Journal"  has  reminded  us 
that,  though  ".  .  .  doubts  and  ambiguities 
are  the  price  of  a  free  society — the  purpose  of 
any  foreign  policy  strategy  is  to  preserve  our 
free  society,  not  to  destroy  It." 

The  editorialist  then  goes  on  to  declare 
that,  ".  .  .  the  Vietnam  war  has  taken  such 
a  cruel  toll  In  destruction  of  the  bonds  of 
consensus  and  authority  that  allow  a  society 
to  operate  both  at  home  and  abroad  .  .  . 
(that)  by  now,  the  danger  of  disintegration 
here  Is  far  more  serious  than  any  military 
threat  in  Indochina." 

It  has  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  con- 
clude such  to.  Indeed,  be  the  case;  and  that 
any  further  escalation  of  our  Involvement  In 
the  conflict  in  Indochina — or  any  further 
widening  thereof — can  only  hasten  that 
process  of  disintegration. 

On  that  Thursday  night,  the  President 
rightly  said,  "It  Is  not  our  power,  but  our 
win  and  character  that  Is  bedng  tested  .  .  ." 

But  not  even  the  greatest  power  on  earth 
can  fight  with  troubled  conscience.  In  a  war 
without  seeming  end,  for  purposes  so  largely 
undefined — obtainable  at  only  an  unreason- 
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able  price,  however  desirable  they  may  be  In 
coldblooded  terms. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  for  you  then,  as  clearly 
as  I  can,  my  position: 

I  want  to  see  the  earliest  possible  and 
practicable  end  of  our  Involvement  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam — and  now  In  Indochina,  If 
you  prefer — for  the  following  reasons:  Our 
national  security  is  not  involved  in  Vietnam, 
except  In  the  most-indirect  sense  possible; 
our  national  interest  in  the  area  does  not 
warrant  our  continued  presence  there  at  any- 
thing like  the  level  It  has  attained:  we  have 
met,  many  times  over,  any  commitment  we 
might  have  had  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  It  Is  time — If  not  past  time — for 
them  to  take  over  the  conflict  from  here  on 
out;  we  cannot  win  a  military  "victory" 
worthy  of  the  name  in  Indochina  and  should 
stop  flirting  with  the  Idea  of  doing  so — 
either  In  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  In  Laos;  the 
latter  two  governments,  by  their  very  weak- 
ness, having  the  capacity  once  our  aid  Is  ex- 
tended to  them  of  moving  us,  step  by  step. 
Into  engagements  in  their  behalf  far  deeper 
than  anything  we  originally  contemplated; 
and,  finally,  our  g^dual  withdrawal  from 
the  whole  area  Is  essential  unless  we  are 
willing  to  go  on  doing  Irreparable  harm  to 
our  own  Nation — to  its  economy,  to  Its  basic 
imlty,  and  to  Its  underlying  sense-of-pur- 
pose. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  expect  all,  or 
even  probably  a  majority,  of  you  to  agree 
with  the  foregoing  statement  of  opinion. 

It  Is  not  a  statement  of  "political"  opinion, 
arrived  at  through  a  process  of  counting 
noses,  reading  mall  both  pro  and  con,  con- 
sidering public-opinion  polls,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  and  surely  not  a  statement  of  opin- 
ion based  on  my  Judgment  of  how  much  sup- 
port I  can  attract  by  offering  It,  as  opposed 
to  how  many  people  I  might  offend  or  alien- 
ate In  the  same  fashion. 

It  Is,  Instead,  my  own,  personal  Judgment 
as  to  why  we  need  to  get  "out"  of  'V'letnam 
as  soon,  and  as  best,  as  we  can;  something  I 
do  not  see — despite  the  suggestions  of  some 
to  the  contrary — In  terms  of  anjrthing  re- 
motely resembling  a  "surrender." 

I  Invite  your  objective  consideration  of 
this  opinion — even  as  I  now  Invite  your  sim- 
ilar consideration  of  my  further  opinion  as 
to  how  best  Congress  can  help  end  this  war: 

First,  foreign  policy  cannot — and  should 
not — be  determined  In  the  streets;  much  less 
on  college  campuses,  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that.  Inadvertently 
throughout  all  this,  we  have  come  perilously 
close  to  alienating  an  entire  generation  of 
young  people  who — sooner  than  they  or  we 
realize — virill  be  in  charge  of  this  Nation  and, 
by  virtue  of  Its  Influence  and  strengths,  ca- 
pable of  directing  substantially  the  destiny 
of  this  world. 

I  know  how  some  of  you  feel  about  our 
young  people;  for  you  have  written  me  In  no 
uncertain  terms  about  the  predilection  of 
some  of  them  to  long  hair  and  beards,  to 
"free-sex"  and  "pot,"  and  of  others  of  them 
to  violence,  to  shouting  obscenities  at  any- 
thing remotely  resembling  some  pmrt  of  what 
they  consider  "the  Establishment"  (which 
means  most  of  you  and,  surely,  met),  and  to 
something  too  closely  akin  to  anarchy — 
off-campus,  now,  as  well  as  on. 

And  I  understand  why  you  feeel  as  you 
do  about  all  that,  for  I  feel  that  way,  too; 
but  these  are  our  children,  yours  and  mine, 
and  I  have  opened  my  office  door  to  them 
these  past  two  weeks — as  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  long  as  I  have  an  office  door  to  open — 
because,  and  I  say  this  to  you  with  all  the 
urgency  I  can  muster,  before  there  are  more 
rocks,  more  bullets,  more  dead,  more  tears 
of  anger  and  remorse,  this  Nation,  young 
and  old  alike,  must  come  to  grips  with  itself! 

We  must  listen  to  one  another,  lest  we  be- 
come further  polarized,  and  we  must  truly 
hear  one  another  so  that  the  angry  extremes 
can  be  rejected — doing  so  with   the  under- 
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standing  that  the  violent  left  and  right  are 
the  enemies  of  all  the  rest  of  us. 

What,  then — and  Anally,  now — can,  or 
shotild.  Congress,  and  this  particular  Con- 
gressman, attempt  to  do? 

Well,  again  without  expecting  to  enjoy 
your  full  support  for  my  answer,  I  believe 
Congress — and  this  Congressman — must  do 
what  we  can,  at  this  late  date,  to  broaden 
the  base  of  public  discussion  and  under- 
standing of  our  painful  few  alternatives  in 
Indochina. 

In  such  an  effort  you,  of  course,  have  a 
part  to  play  and,  if  you  have  not  yet  written 
me  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  views 
about  Vietnam,  and  now  Cambodia  and 
Laos — though,  looking  at  my  backlog  of  mall, 
I  tend  to  think  I  have  by  now  heard  from 
every  person  in  this  33rd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict!— you  are  still  invited  to  do  so.  Partlcl- 
jMitory  democracy,  as  we  have  known  it, 
demands  no  less  of  you  In  any  event,  for  It 
Is  now  undergoing  in  this  Nation  its  severest 
test   ever. 

And  I  shall  listen  to  you  as,  all  day  Thurs- 
day— as  a  member  of  a  six-man,  ad-hoc 
committee  I  helped  form  In  the  House  for 
such  purpose — I  listened  to  student  repre- 
sentatives from  some  25  of  our  college  cam- 
puses; this  continuing  effort  having  been 
designed  by  us  to  encourage  jjersons  In  this 
age  group  to  believe  that  they  can,  and 
must,  work  within  and  through  our  system 
of  government — and  only  through  It — to 
bring  about,  if  they  can  by  the  forces  of 
reason  and  logic,  the  changes  in  policy  they 
demand. 

But,  you  may  well  ask,  what  at  this  time 
Is  the  purpose  of  all  this? 

What  good  win  It  do  for  you — or  for  some 
student — to  give  me  or  any  Congressman,  or 
even  the  President,  the  benefit  of  your  views? 

Won't  the  President — with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  Congress — still  do  what  he 
wants,  or  what  he  thinks  best,  anyway? 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  some  of  you — for 
you  have  written  me  along  such  lines — seem 
to  feel  that  the  President,  whoever  he  Is, 
ought  to  be  left  alone  to  do  what  he  wants; 
a  sort  of  "father-knows-besf'  attitude  based 
apparently,  on  the  theory  that  only  the  Pres- 
ident has  all  the  "facts." 

Well,  when  It  comes  to  the  straight-out 
defense  of  these  United  States,  that's  about 
the  way  It  has  to  be — given  the  realities  of 
the  nuclear  age  In  which  we  live;  and  I  see 
no  way  around  those  realities 

However,  when  It  comes  to  un-declared 
wars  or  "Presidential"  wars — or  "political" 
wars.  If  you  will,  like  the  one  In  Vietnam, 
where  the  defense  of  this  Nation  In  the  way 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  evidently 
thought  about  It  Is  Involved  In  only  the 
most-obscure  way — I  don't  think  any  such 
open-ended  grant  of  authority  to  any  Presi- 
dent Is  wise.  Besides  which,  one  of  the  weight- 
ier lessons  we  should  have  learned  from  Viet- 
nam Is  that  no  President  can,  for  long,  carry 
the  people  with  him  In  pursuit  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  war  without  eventually  em- 
periling  the  future  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Itself 

I  therefore  believe — as  I  trust  you  believe — 
that  some  way  must  be  found  for  restoring 
the  war-making  power  for  such  purposes 
under  our  Constitution  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people;  meaning  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  central  problem  in  trying  to  do  so  now 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  the  we  are  already 
up  to  our  ears  In  such  a  war;  a  war — need 
we  be  reminded — that  Mr.  Nixon  Inherited, 
but  one  we  have  had  every  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  see  ended  Just  as  soon 
as  p>osslble  and,  generally,  for  about  the  same 
reasons  I  have  already  stated  In  my  own 
regard. 

Now,  I  want — by  my  votes  and  such  Influ- 
ence as  I  may  have — to  keep  him  moving  In 
the  direction  of  withdrawal.  I  cannot  sup- 
port— nor  do  I  think  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  support — any  widening  of 
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the  war.  or  any  lasting  escalation  of  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  conflict. 

This  is  why  I  have  expressed  my  reserva- 
tions about  the  incursion  into  Cambodia — 
the  public  reaction  to  which  the  President 
seems  to  have  misjudged.  This  Is  also  why  I 
have  already  voted — week  before  last  In  the 
House — 'for  language  to  be  added  by  way  of 
amendment  to  a  defense-procurement  bill 
which,  though  not  the  best  vehicle  for  such 
purpose,  would  have  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  have,  as 
he  has  promised,  all  of  our  troops  out  of 
Cambodia  before  July  1st,  as  well  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  Mr.  Nixon  that,  before  repeating 
any  such  move,  he  should  first  seek  Congres- 
sional concurrence. 

That  vote — which  I  would  repeat  again  to- 
day— has  been  applauded  by  some  and  vigor- 
ously condemned  by  others  as,  somehow, 
showing  my  "disloyalty"  to  the  President.  As 
one  who  has  strongly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent In  other  ways.  I  don't  see  it  at  all  In  that 
latter  light.  I  don't  doubt  the  President's 
sincerity  or  his  motives — but  I  do  doubt, 
even  as  I  did  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  case,  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  military  advice  that 
has  been  offered  and  apparently  accepted  by 
him.  Though  I  hope  and  pray,  like  you,  for 
the  full  success  of  this  new  effort — eo  much 
so  that,  after  it  Is  over,  it  may  enable  the 
President  to  announce  a  speed-up  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  150,000  men  to  be  brought 
home  this  year — I  have  tended,  up  to  now,  to 
view  this  effort  as  Just  one  more  (and  this 
one  a  massive  one)  "search-and-destroy" 
mission  of  the  type  we  tried  at  such  great 
cost  and  such  little,  lasting  success  for  far 
too  long  in  years  past  \n  Vietnam. 

At  this  point.  I  don't  know  whether  Con- 
gress will  yet  adopt  any  such  precautionary 
limitation  on  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  not.  Perhaps  it  doesnt 
matter,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  force  of 
public  opinion — by  Itself — would  from  now 
on  prevent  him  from  repeating  such  an  ex- 
ercise without,  at  least,  first  obtaining  Con- 
gressional consent. 

But  what  other  actions  may  Congress  also 
be  called  upon  to  consider  along  comparable 
lines? 

There  are  numerous  possibilities,  ranking 
from  an  unlikely  vote  on  an  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  on  North  Vietnam  (which  a  Sen- 
atorial aspirant  In  this  State  is  pushing  to 
make  Congress  "face  up  to  the  issue"),  con- 
sideration of  which  I  think  would  be  mad- 
ness under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  an 
even-unllkeller  vote  on  a  resolution  to  im- 
peach both  the  President  and  Vice  President 
for  having  committed  (as  stated  in  the  Con- 
stitution) "Treason  .  .  .  (and)  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  Despite  the  fact 
that  I  have  recently  received  from  H&rpur 
College  students  and  faculty  a  petition  bear- 
ing a  purported  2,372  signatures  demanding 
my  support  for  such  a  move,  this,  I  miist 
say.  Is  utter  nonsense.  At  worst,  the  Presi- 
dent— with  the  Vice  President  as  on-  ■ 
looker — has  been  guilty  of  bad  Judgment, 
which  is  yet  to  be  proved;  at  best,  he  deserves 
in  this  difficult  time  all  our  understanding 
and  support,  8is  well  as  our  guidance  insofar 
as  God  gives  any  of  us  wisdom  to  guide  him. 
To  all  of  which  one  might  add  that,  should 
such  a  move  somehow  succeed,  the  Nation 
would  for  now  be  left  with  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  as  its  Presi- 
dent— an  event  I  am  confident  even  Mr. 
Nixon's  most-violent  critics  do  not  really 
wish  to  promote. 

However,  what  I  undoubtedly  shall  have 
to  consider — and  this  In  the  near  future — Is 
language  by  way  of  amendment  to  be  added 
to  the  forthcoming  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill  for  Federal  fiscal  year  1971  (b^Lnnlng  on 
July  1st) ,  which  would  require  the  President 
to  have  all  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  Indochina  area,  before  July  1st  of  1971. 
This  Is  the  so-called  "McGovem-Hatfleld- 
Ooodell-Hughes"  proposal  In  the  Senate — 
Its  companion  piece  In  the  House  being  H. 
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Res.  1000,  which  some  local  groups  are  vig- 
orously supporting. 

Though  Congress  has  never.  In  Ita  181 
years,  so  used  Its  ultimate  "power-over-the- 
purse"  to  end  a  shooting  war,  there  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  Congressional  right  to  do  so. 

However,  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  icisdom  of  doing  so. 

I  am  for  withdrawal,  |>aced  to  "Vletnam- 
lzatlon"— and  I  wuud  like  to  see  us  make, 
now,  a  new  effort  at  negotiations  again — but 
setting  an  Inflexible  deadline  for  withdrawal, 
in  a  "hang-the-consequences"  mood,  would 
seem  to  Anally  end  whatever  slim  chance 
there  still  Is  for  obtaining  a  political  settle- 
ment; unless,  of  course — and  this  needs  to  be 
said  In  fairness — such  a  deadline  might  move 
the  Saigon  government  to  do  some  needed 
negotiating  on  Its  own,  at  least  with  the 
large  non-Communist  groups  within  South 
Vietnam,  Itself.  We  have  made  only  pain- 
fully slow  progress — even  as  with  promoting 
land-reform — In  getting  Thleu-and-Ky  to 
broaden  the  base  of  their  government,  but 
until  they  try  the  latter  as  they  now  are 
the  former  there  is  little  chance  of  our  leav- 
ing behind  a  government  In  Saigon  that  can 
survive. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may — and  I  have  taken 
far  too  much  of  your  time — I  do  Tiot  thlnic 
this  Congress  will  mandate  a  "forced"  with- 
drawal on  the  President.  But  it  ought  al- 
ternatively consider,  I  suggest,  action  some- 
what along  the  lines  offered  In  a  Concurrent 
Resolution  I  have  submitted  with,  now,  some 
thirty  House  colleagues.  This  resolution  calls 
firmly  for  a  national  policy  of  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam — of  all  our  forces — but  leaves 
the  mechanics  of  doing  so  free  of  any  dead- 
line and  flexible  enough  ao  that  our  remain- 
ing forces  face  a  minimum  of  danger,  and 
no  military  or  political  vacuum  Is  created 
overnight. 

This  resolution  also  states  that  It  Is  in 
our  national  Interest  to  work  to  achieve  a 
political  settlement  and.  in  the  meantime,  to 
avoid  enlarging  the  present  conflict,  and 
Anally  declares  that  Congress — as  it  should — 
from  now  on  ".  .  .  expects  to  exercise  Its 
Constitutional  responsibility  of  consultatloD 
with  the  President  on  aU  matters,  now  and 
henceforth,  affecting  grave  national  deci- 
sions of  war  and  peace." 

The  precise  language  of  all  this  could  ob- 
viously be  Improved,  but  I  see  It  as  at  least 
a  proper  beginning,  as  well  as  an  effort  to 
unite  Congress — and,  behind  them,  the  peo- 
ple— with  the  President  in  the  all-UnixDrtant 
task  of  extricating  this  Nation  from 
Indochina. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  offered  you  Is  no 
answer.  Surely  some  of  you  have  already 
rejected  It  as  such.  But,  as  these  are  not 
easy  days,  ao  Is  It  also  true  that  there  are 
no  "easy"  answers — and  equally  true  that 
silence  of  the  sort  that,  on  the  part  of  too 
many  of  us  these  past  seven  years,  led  us 
down  the  wrong  pathway,  would  be  the  worst 
sm  of  all.  s 

So,  I  have  tried  tonight  to  tell  you  "like  It 
Is" — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — over  Viet- 
nam; urging  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  share 
the  burden  of  decision  with  me  for.  In  the 
end,  after  those  decisions  are  made,  it  Is 
"we  the  people"  who  must  live  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  ourselves,  our  children  and  oxiz 
fellow  human  beings  throughout  this  ao 
fragile  world. 

ROBISON   SUFPOKTS  PE£SIDKNTIAL   COMKtSSION 
To    iNVBS'nGATB    TBAGJCDIKS    AT    KENT    SlATB 

AND  Jackson  Statk 

Rep.  Howard  W.  Roblson  has  announced 
that  he  has  sponsored  a  Resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
establish  a  commission  to  examine  the  re- 
cent events  at  Kent  State,  Jackson  State, 
and  other  college  campuses.  A  Kimtinr  reso- 
lution has  been  co-sponsored  by  well  over 
forty  other  mecobers  of  the  House.  In  sub- 
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mlttlng  this  resolution,  the  Congressman 
made  the  following  statement: 

"Anyone  who  watches  television  or  reads 
a  newspaper  knows  that  our  campuses  have 
become  battlegrounds  for  the  conflicting 
factions  In  our  increasingly  polarized  soci- 
ety. The  situation  Is  becoming  ever  more 
serious  and  tense.  We  are  not  now  dealing 
with  a  mere  handful  of  students  throwing 
rocfcs.  but  with  large  crowds  of  youth — and 
with  poUoemen  and  National  Guard  troops 
with  bayonets  and  live  ammunition.  The 
armed  confrontation  resulted  in  the  sense- 
less deaths  earlier  this  month  of  four  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  and  of  two  students  at 
Jackson  State,  it  Is  Justified  to  ask.  where 
will  It  all  end  If  we  do  not  develop  better 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  dissatisfaction  and 
frustrations  of  our  people? 

"I  am  as  disturbed  as  anyone  else  about 
the  small  minority  of  college  youth  who 
practice  violence  on  our  campuses — who,  in 
the  process,  seriously  impair  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  their  fellow  students.  But  it  Is 
equally  disturbing  that  authorities  have 
found  It  necessary  to  respond  to  random 
rock  throwing  with  random  rifle  fire.  There 
Is  no  logic  in  either  act;  only  horror  and 
Irrationality. 

"The  value  of  a  Presidential  commission 
at  this  point  Is  that  It  could  study  the 
events  at  Kent  State.  Jackson  State,  and 
other  campuses  and  present  to  the  American 
people  an  objective  analysis  of  the  shoot- 
ings. Hopefully.  It  would  also  make  specific 
recommendations  and  set  forth  reasonable 
guidelines  for  the  handling  of  future  cam- 
pus disturbances. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  stringent  guide- 
lines are  long  overdue.  Even  if  one  accepts 
the  explanation  offered  by  both  the  National 
Guard  at  Kent  State  and  the  pwlice  at  Jack- 
son State  that  a  sniper's  fire  precipitated 
the  outbreak  of  shooting,  there  is  little 
Justification  for  the  bloody  response. 

"Are  we  really  to  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  a  rooftop  sniper  Is  to  fire 
Into  an  unarmed  crowd  on  the  ground?  That 
is  what  the  oflBclal  explanation  at  Kent  State 
seems  to  Imply.  Are  we  ready  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  way  to  react  to  an  unseen 
sniper  at  night  Is  to  pump  over  a  hundred 
rounds  Into  a  woman's  dormitory  occupied 
by  hundreds  of  students?  The  police  in  Jack- 
son. Mississippi  seem  to  be  suggesting  that. 

"I  do  not  accept  that,  and  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people — 
after  proper  reflection — will  not  accept  that 
either.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  public  support  for  establishing 
the  commission  I  have  recommended.  The 
commission  could  p>erform  a  valuable  public 
service  by  carefully  evaluating  the  events  on 
our  campuses  over  the  past  few  weeks:  and 
also  by  suggesting  viable  regulations  to  In- 
sure  that  such   tragedies  do  not  re-occur." 
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SAIGON  REGIME  TORTTJRES  THOSE 
WHO  SEEK  PEACE  , 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIKNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30, 
the  New  York  Times  noted  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Veteran's  Ministry  in  Saigon 
by  200  disabled  South  Vietnamese  vet- 
erans. On  the  same  day.  thousands  of 
students  and  Buddhist  monks  demon- 
strated at  the  state  funeral  for  Phan 
Khac  Suu.  former  South  Vietnamese 
Chief  of  State.  The  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment responded  to  the  veterans'  sit-in 
and  the  student  demonstration  with  tear 
gas  and  clubs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  students,  disabled  war 
veterans,  Buddhist  monks  and  laymen 
have  beien  holding  demonstrations  in 
Saigon  almost  every  day  since  mid- April. 
In  addition  to  tear  gas  and  clubs,  many 
demonstrators  have  also  been  subjected 
to  torture  and  imprisonment. 

These  demonstrations  against  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Indochina  war  have  not 
been  adequately  reported  in  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  and  an  article 
by  Don  Luce,  former  head  of  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Services  In  Vietnam  and 
coauthor  of  "Vietnam:  The  Unheard 
Voices,"  describe  the  brutal  and  repres- 
sive response  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  these  sincere  demands 
for  reform  and  peace. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  the  repressive  nature 
of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  which  claims  to 
be  our  ally  in  the  search  for  peace. 

The  statement  and  article  follow: 
Student  Protests  in  South  Vietnam 

While  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  riveted  on  the  protests  and 
demonstrations  of  American  students  and 
other  anti-war  forces,  a  sequence  of  equally 
slgniflcant  and  far  more  hazardous  actions  In 
South  Vletixam  has  gone  almost  entirely  un- 
reported and  unnoticed. 

For  more  than  two  months,  protests 
against  the  war  and  the  government  of  Gen- 
erals Thleu.  Ky  and  Khlem  have  occurred 
almost  dally  under  the  leadership  of  students, 
disabled  war  veterans,  Buddhist  monks  and 
laymen,  and  Catholic  priests,  and  have  led 
to  the  beating,  imprisonment  and  torture  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  their  par- 
ticipants. 

The  Thleu  government  Is  facing  a  crisis 
comparable  to  that  preceding  the  fall  of  Pres- 
ident Ngo  Dinh  m  1963,  and  has  reacted  with 
predictably  ferocious  repression.  Yet  the 
demonstrations  continue.  When  police  sur- 
rounded the  Cambodian  embassy  In  Saigon 
that  had  been  occupied  by  400  students  In 
protest  against  the  Cambodian  adventures, 
and  refused  to  allow  other  students  to  pass 
through  to  bring  them  food,  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  carried  the  food  to 
the  students. 

Imp>ortant  Saigon  newspapers,  including 
tin  sanq,  Dong  nai  and  Duoc  Nha  Nam  have 
challenged  the  omnipresent  censorship  by 
carrying  stories  of  these  actions,  with  photo- 
graphs, on  their  front  pages.  It  Is  reported 
that,  as  a  consequence,  40  of  the  last  48  Is- 
sues of  tin  sang  alone  have  been  confiscated 
-by  the  police. 

All  universities  and  high  schools  have  been 
closed;  arrests  have  multiplied,  and  the  most 
brutal  forms  of  torture  Inflicted  on  the  pro- 
testing students.  Repression  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  Thleu  government  since  Its 
formation,  but  according  to  eyewitnesses,  Is 
worse  now  than  ever. 

Yet  almost  none  of  this  has  been  reported 
In  the  American  press.  The  U.S.  embassy  In 
Saigon  refused  even  to  see  a  delegation  of 
American  relief  workers  protesting  American 
collusion  In  the  repression. 

We  align  ourselves  with  these  students,  and 
will  seek  every  way  poeslble  to  identify  with 
them  more  directly.  We  call  on  the  p>eace 
movement  In  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  students,  to  find  means  to  publicize 
and  reinforce  these  actions  by  their  Viet- 
namese counterparts. 

We  remonstrate  with  the  American  press 
for  Its  failure  to  report  and  Interpret  these 
events  to  their  American  readers.  Nothing  so 
clearly  reveals  the  nature  of  this  war  as  the 
fact  that  the  Thleu  government  Is  so  strenu- 
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ously  opposed  by  these  non-NLF,  non-Com- 
munist people  In  their  own  country. 

We  plead  with  the  ofiBclals  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, at  every  level,  to  withdraw  support 
from  this  tyrannical  puppet  we  have  created, 
and  take  the  burden  of  the  war  oS  the  backs 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 


Torture  in  Saigon 
I  By  Don  Luce) 

It  is  now  known  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  Saigon  police  are  subjecting  Vietnamese 
students  to  brutal  torture  In  an  attempt  to 
stifle  student  dissent  against  the  war  and  the 
government.  On  April  21.  ten  of  these  young 
people  were  released.  Their  condition  was 
pitiable  but  not  nearly  as  grave  as  that  of 
some  whom  they  left  behind  In  prison. 

Do  Huu  But  lies  in  semi-shock  In  a  labora- 
tory at  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  has 
been  converted  Into  a  dispensary  for  the  ten 
released  prisoners.  His  fingernails  are  black- 
ened from  having  pins  pushed  underneath. 
He  Is  nearly  deaf  from  having  had  soapy 
water  forced  into  his  ears,  after  which  they 
were  beaten.  Miss  Que  Huong,  a  philosophy 
teacher  at  Doan  Thl  Diem  high  school  In  Can 
Tho,  forces  a  small  smile  when  visitors  come. 
Her  knees  are  swollen  three  times  their  nor- 
mal size,  and  black  and  blue  welts  cover  her 
thin  arms.  She  was  completely  undressed  In 
front  of  several  policemen  who  watched  and 
drank  whisky  while  she  was  beaten.  Her 
fiance.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Phong,  was  brought  Into 
the  room  to  watch  In  an  attempt  to  get  him 
to  sign  confession  papers. 

After  five  weeks  in  Jail,  Luu  Hoang  Thao. 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Van  Hanh  University 
student  association.  Is  one  of  the  few  stu- 
dents In  good  enough  physical  condition  to 
give  an  extended  Interview: 

"For  the  first  three  days,  the  jxillce  beat 
me  continuously,"  he  said.  "They  didn't  ask 
me  any  questions  or  to  sign  anything.  They 
Just  beat  my  knee  caps  and  neck  with  billy 
clubs,  then  hit  me  with  chair  legs  until  I 
was  unconscious.  When  I  regained  conscious- 
ness, they  beat  me  again.  Finally,  after  three 
days,  they  asked  me  to  sign  a  paper  that  they 
had  already  written.  I  wouldn't  sign  It,  so 
they  beat  me  some  more."  Thao  said  he 
doesn't  know  why  he  was  arrested  or  why 
he  was  released.  Some  observers  believe  that 
the  government  released  the  tortured  stu- 
dents to  frighten  other  students  who  have 
been  demonstrating  against  government  re- 
pression In  large  numbers  In  recent  weeks.  In 
any  event,  the  torture  of  Luu  Hoang  Thao 
continued  day  after  day.  Increasing  In  feroc- 
ity and  variety.  The  details  of  what  they  did 
to  him  are  sickening. 

"Finally."  he  said,  "they  Injected  medicine 
into  me  and  took  my  hand  and  signed  a  paper. 
It  said  that  I  had  had  liaison  with  the 
Communists." 

Dr.  Nguyen  Dlnh  Mai.  who  is  attending  the 
ten  students,  said  he  did  not  yet  know  the 
full  extent  of  their  Injuries. 

"When  they  regain  their  strength,  we  will 
take  them  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals  for 
x-rays  and  thorough  medical  examinations," 
he  said. 

But  the  students  are  ooncemed  about  the 
many  others  who  are  still  In  Jail.  The  condi- 
tion of  three  of  them,  who  were  reported 
"too  111"  to  appear  with  other  students  fof 
trial  In  Saigon  April  20,  was  described  by  th« 
newspaper  Tin  Sang  (Morning  News)  on 
April  11.  One  lay  neap  death  from  torture  suf- 
fered for  refusing  to  sign  a  statement  that 
police  had  found  weapons  and  explosives  In 
his  house.  Two  others  were  In  grave  condi- 
tion with  paralyzed  legs  in  both  cases  and 
other  serious  Injuries.  While  refusing  to  com- 
ment on  Its  accuracy,  a  government  Ep>okes- 
man.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Huyen,  called  the  article 
"objectionable"  and  had  the  pai>er  confis- 
cated— for  the  ninth  time  In  less  than  a 
month. 

Article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet- 
nam specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  torture 
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or  of  confessions  obtained  by  torture,  threat 
or  force.  Yet  signed  statements  obtained  in 
this  way  are  \ised  extensively  In  the  trials  of 
political  prisoners.  In  the  case  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  government  denies  that  It  has 
tortured  or  manhandled  them  but  will  not 
comment  on  their  obvious  disfigurement 
when  they  appear  in  court. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  has  led  sev- 
eral leading  Vietnamese  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  students.  Father  Nguyen  Huy  Llch.  a 
respected  Dominican  priest,  has  Investigated 
reports  of  torture  and  obtained  substantia- 
tion from  nurses  and  doctors  who  have  the 
Job  of  treating  prisoners  during  the  day  in 
preparation  for  another  night  of  torture.  On 
March  31,  Father  Llch  and  seven  other  priests 
called  upon  the  Saigon  government  to  pro- 
vide humane  treatment  of  Its  prisoners. 
Others,  like  former  Minister  Vu  Van  Man, 
Vietnam's  foremost  legal  authority,  have 
Joined  the  struggle  against  torture  in  the 
prisons. 

On  April  21.  Leo  Dorsey.  a  volunteer  social 
worker  with  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Com- 
mittee In  Vietnam,  went  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
to  request  a  private  Interview  with  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  for  himself  and  a 
small  group  of  American  volunteers  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  U.S.  equipment  Is 
supporting  the  Saigon  government's  repres- 
sion of  its  people.  The  tear  gas  grenades  the 
police  use,  for  example,  are  made  by  Federal 
Laboratories  Inc.  In  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  and  are 
part  of  the  U.S.  assistance  program  to  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Dorsey's  group  was  unable  to  meet 
with  the  ambassador  or  his  deputy. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT— HERE  IS 
WHAT  TO  DO 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  school 
students  of  San  Francisco  were  recently 
asked  to  write  their  suggestions  of  what 
best  advice  could  be  given  the  President 
as  to  how  best  protect  our  environment 
and  preserve  our  natural  resources. 

As  high  school  and  college  students 
swiross  the  Nation  have  deep  concern  for 
the  protection  of  the  envirormaent,  the 
response  to  this  contest  conducted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Electrical  Industry 
Trust  was  heavy. 

The  winner  was  Miss  Diane  Lynn  Cal- 
den  of  Presentation  High  School. 

Miss  Calden's  suggestions  and  com- 
ments are  excellent  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  would  benefit 
by  what  she  says : 

Now,  Here's  What  to  Do  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  as  you  yourself  stated  In 
your  State  of  the  Union  address,  our  goal  In 
the  '70s  should  be  "restoring  nature  to  Its 
natural  state."  This  takes  money.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  will  take  4  percent 
of  the  GNP,  nearly  $40  billion  annually,  for 
the  United  States  to  even  hold  its  own 
against  pollution. 

The  existence  of  a  suitable  environment 
Is  necessary  for  our  very  existence  and  while 
you  agree  with  this  you  are  still  holding 
back  money  that  Congress  appropriated  last 
year  to  fight  pollution.  According  to  you, 
fighting  Inflation  has  more  urgent  i>rlorlty 
for  the  moment. 

Since  you  are  of  this  mind,  my  first  sug- 
gestion to  you  Is  that  the  least  you  could  do 
Is  get  started  on  environmental  remedies 
which  dont  require  heavy  Federal  spend- 
ing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NZW  COI7NCIL 

For  example,  your  new  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  could  be  put  to  work 
looking  over  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
government.  The  Council  might  start  by  ask- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Justify  their 
depredations  of  the  landscape;  the  Trans- 
portion  Department,  to  establish  a  better  al- 
lotment of  funds  between  their  lavish  high- 
way construction  grants  and  their  less  than 
adequate  aid  to  public  transport;  the  Ag- 
riculture Department,  to  cut  back  subsidies 
that  encourage  fanners  to  misuse  land  and 
to  keep  on  using  harmful  pesticides. 

Another  point  of  investigation  should  be 
Robert  Finch  and  his  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  HEW  Is,  or  will 
shortly  become,  the  custodian  of  *45  million 
In  public  funds  to  be  spent  on  cleaning  the 
air  we  breathe. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  bow  effectively 
and  efficiently  the  money  Is  being  used.  I 
have  made  a  rather  extensive  study  of  how 
the  funds  have  been  allotted  to  various 
projects  and  after  considering  them,  I  think 
you  might  also  be  convinced  that  they  merit 
some  looking  into. 

HEW  AND  ENGINES 

HEW  has  stated  that  it  doubte  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  can  be  "cleaned  up" 
enough  to  meet  their  standards  and  claims 
"there  is  a  lack  of  motivation  within  the 
(automotive)  Industry  for  It  to  mount  a  sig- 
nificant effort  to  develop  serious  competition 
to  the  ICE." 

On  that  basis,  HEW  has  cancelled  their 
meeting  with  the  automotive  Industries  rep- 
resentatives, which  might  have  proved  very 
Informative.  The  Industry  Itself  Is  well  aware 
of  the  need  to  eliminate  pollutants  and  ac- 
cording to  one  representative  of  The  Big 
Three  it  will  be  done  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion "within  five  years,"  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  car  buyer  and  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  HEW 
cannot  accept  Detroit's  plan  and  would 
rather  have  their  own  "Big  Project." 

HEW  proposes  spending  $21.7  million  on 
the  development  of  "Ranklne-cycle"  engines, 
over  a  five-year  period.  It  might  prove  profit- 
able if  they  consulted  Bill  Lear,  who  already 
has  spent  $4.5  million  on  steam  and  con- 
cluded that  "the  most  can  be  said  about  the 
Ranklne-cycle  engine  Is  that  it  Is  rank." 

EXOTIC     EATTERIES 

Another  $12.2  million  will  be  fed  Into  the 
development  of  electric  propulsion  systems; 
not  for  the  development  of  a  decent  fuel 
cell  as  you  might  expect,  but  on  exotic  bat- 
teries. Even  If  they  do  develop  them,  what 
are  they  going  to  do  with  them? 

New  York  has  already  had  one  massive 
power  failure.  What  would  happen  If  every- 
one plugged  in  their  cars  for  recharging  at 
night?  Even  by  eliminating  the  pollution 
produced  by  cars  with  the  electric  car,  you 
would  Increase  the  pollution  caused  by  the 
electric  power  generating  plants.  Little  is  ac- 
complished when  you  move  the  source  of 
pollution  from  lots  of  cars  to  a  couple  of 
power  plants. 

Only  $7  million  was  proposed  for  the  gas 
turbine  Investigation,  but  of  course  there 
are  a  lot  of  p>eople  around  who  already  know 
about  building  efficient  gas  turbines.  HEW 
even  plans  to  pay  someone  a  few  million 
for  the  development  of  things  like  flywheel 
buses  which  the  Swiss  have  already  been 
using  and  I'm  sure  that  they  would  Impart 
their  acquired  knowledge  for  a  lot  lees  than 
a  million  dollars. 

NATTnUL    OAS 

Strangely  enough,  HEW  has  tossed  In  only 
$700,000  for  the  Sterling  engine,  the  most 
probable  replacement  of  the  present  auto- 
mobile engine. 

Another  non- Inflationary  measure  would 
be  for  Washington  to  set  up  standards  and, 
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if  necess&rj',  penalties  for  Industrias  who 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  our  coun- 
try's resources.  The  government  should  en- 
courage large-scale  service  companies  to 
switch  from  gasoline  to  natural  gas  as  a  fuel 
for  their  fleets  of  trucks,  as  PG&E  did  this 
last  month  without  government  pressure. 

PO&E  reports  that  this  switch  eliminated 
as  much  as  90  i>ercent  of  the  pollutants  con- 
tained In  their  regular  truck  emissions 
PO&E  also  stated  that  natural  gas  Itself  Is 
safer  than  regular  fuels  and  In  the  long  run 
It  should  be  cheaper  alv}. 

With  some  encouragement,  business  could 
make  pollution  elimination  a  profltable  en- 
terprise. "How  to  make  America  smoother, 
cleaner,  quieter  longer?"  I'm  sure  with  some 
strong  prodding,  the  packing  industries  could 
come  up  with  "blo-degradable"  packing, 
meaning  containers  which  would  rot  away 
natttrally,  to  replace  th^  mountains  of  In- 
destructable  no-deposlt,  no-return  trash 
which  Is  staring  us  In  the  face. 

GREEN    BELTS 

Another  type  of  land  poUutlon  is  the  re- 
sult of  exploitation  of  the  land  for  the  sake 
of  progress.  Farmlands  are  being  eaten  up 
with  taxes,  housing  and  freeways.  According 
to  Irwin  Luckman.  the  only  way  to  prevent 
this  urban  sprawl  is  to  maintain  green  belts 
between  large  urban  areas. 

To  Implement  this  plan,  when  the  nation's 
inflationary  status  goes  down,  the  govern- 
ment should  buy  land  between  great  metro- 
politan areas.  The  land  should  then  be  leaused 
to  others  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating 
recreational  areas.  Even  If  you  don't  agree 
this  Is  the  way  to  stop  urban  sprawl,  people 
need  large  green  belts  to  furnish  sufficient 
oxygen  In  order  to  breathe  and  recreational 
eu-eas  to  free  themselves  from  the  confining 
city. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

When  you,  Mr.  F>re8ldent.  think  the  econ- 
omy can  afford  It.  I  would  encourage  Federal 
spending  first  In  the  area  of  air  pollution.  In 
California,  one  million  trees  are  dying  and 
$200  million  worth  of  crops  were  lost  last  year 
because  of  a  lack  of  clean  air. 

Industries  should  be  encouraged  by  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  create  more  byproducts  from 
their  waste  products  and.  If  possible,  a  sys- 
tem could  be  achieved  where  numerous  en- 
terprises coxild  pool  their  wastes  and  Jointly 
make  use  of  a  nuclear  reactor  which  would 
eliminate  the  waste  material  and  produce  at 
the  same  time,  enough  power  to  operate  all 
of  the  plants  involved. 

The  other  large  areas  of  poUutlon.  water, 
also  requires  substantial  federal  aid  to  be 
overcome.  The  prime  source  of  water  pollu- 
tion Is  Industry  and  this  Is  where  my  sugges- 
tion of  standards  and  penalties  would  come 
In.  What  would  be  far  more  effective  than 
[>enaltles,  however,  would  be  giving  Indus- 
try something  to  do  with  their  liquid  wastes. 

My  suggestion  Is  to  help  communities, 
especially  highly  Industrialized  ones,  to  build 
sewage  treatment  plants  like  the  one  at  In- 
dian Creek  Reservoir  In  CaUfomla.  This  op- 
eration produces  reclaimed  water  which  Is 
above  the  U.S.  drinking  water  standards.  Op- 
erations such  as  this  could  also  be  used  to 
help  farmers  in  places  like  California's  Im- 
perial Valley,  where  millions  of  dollars  in 
crops  were  loet  last  year  because  the  salt 
content  of  the  Irrigation  water  Is  too  high. 

AND    NOISE 

A  third  area  of  pollution  which  requires 
Federal  aid  befM«  any  notable  progress  can 
be  made  Is  noise  p>ollutlon.  In  the  downtown 
areas  of  large  cities  the  noise  Is  trapped  by 
tall  city  buildings  and  amplified  to  the  point 
that  It  can  cause  damage  to  the  human  ear. 
San  Francisco's  new  buses  operate  at  about 
105  decibels;  that  Is  10  decibels  above  the 
safety  level. 

Quiet  mass  transit  seems  to  be  the  only 
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solution.  Constant  exposure  to  nolsee  &t  the 
levels  which  now  exist  in  meet  modem  cltlee 
result  In  physical  and  psychological  harm 
to  the  human  body.  The  Transportation  De- 
partment has  made  an  excellent  first  step 
In  trying  to  help  cltlee  such  as  San  Pran- 
dsoo  And  a  solution  to  their  noise  prob- 
lems. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  "no- 
growth"  Is  the  solution  to  all  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems.  This  theory  Is  faulty 
by  the  very  fact  that  It  will  take  even  more 
technology  and  wealth  to  undo  what  our 
technology  and  wealth  have  done  to  the 
environment. 

But  more  Important  than  numerous  proj- 
ects Is  that  a  new  awareness  must  be  bom 
which  realizes  that  It  Is  not  a  right  of 
affluency  to  squander  and  spoil  our  resoiirces, 
but  It  Is  a  threat  to  It.  "A  country  which 
has  long  taken  pride  In  'conquering  nature 
Is  now  learning  to  live  with  It."  , 
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Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  duties  that  I  have  as  a 
Congressman  is  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement addresses  at  several  high 
schools  in  my  district  each  year.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  our  young  people  ending 
their  high  school  education  and  ?oing 
either  on  to  college  or  into  the  business 
world. 

This  year.  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  the 
Pell  City  High  School's  commencement 
exercises.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  valedictory  and  salutatory  addresses 
delivered  by  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  Because  of  the  timeliness  of  these 
addresses  and  the  views  expressed  by 
these  young  people.  I  would  like  to  insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Get  Ikvolved  I 

When  Nathan  Hale  said.  "I  regret  that  1 
have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country."  he 
became  involved.  When  George  Washington 
consented  to  serve  as  President  of  a  new- 
born nation,  he  became  involved.  When 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  began  to  jerk  the 
American  economy  out  of  a  severe  depres- 
sion, he  became  Involved.  When  Ralph  Nader 
acted  as  self-appointed  overseer  of  consumer 
Interests,  he  became  involved.  When  Richard 
NLxon  decided  to  send  United  States  troops 
Into  Cambodia  to  stamp  out  the  klndli.ng 
fires  of  Communist  takeover  there,  he  became 
Involved.  Can  we.  as  United  States  citizens, 
do  any  less? 

It  is  so  easy  to  become  unlnvolved.  It  Is 
possible  to  He  on  one's  living  room  couch, 
exclaim  over  the  horrors  of  war  as  reflected 
on  the  newsreels.  push  a  button  on  the  auto- 
matic channel  changer,  and  watch  reruns  of 
the  "I  Love  Lucy"  show.  Or.  one  could  listen 
to  reports  of  highway  fatalities  on  the  radio, 
and  then  research  for  another  station  that 
Is  playing  the  latest  "Three  Dog  Night"  rec- 
ord. Or.  perhaps  upon  scanning  the  front 
psige  of  one's  newspaper  and  reading  of  a 
violent  demonstration,  one  quickly  flips 
through  to  And  the  funnies.  And.  upon  arriv- 
ing at  one's  favorite  swimming  spot  at  a  lake 
or  stream  and  finding  the  stench  of  pollution 
unbearable,  it  Is  possible  to  merely  begin 
swimming  at  a  public  pool.  But,  these  and 
other  problems  confront  people  every  day, 
and  I  contend  that  It  Is  not  right  to  assume 
a  p>asslve  attitude  toward  them.  In  order  for 
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these  or  any  other  problems  to  be  solved, 
someone  must  be  interested  In  solving  them. 
Someone  must  be  Involved. 

To  be  Involved  does  not  necessarily  mean 
to  picket  the  city  hall  dally  or  to  take  part 
In  a  demonstration  at  the  local  university, 
but  It  does  mean  to  be  concerned  with  things 
which  happen  In  one's  own  community  and 
In  the  world  also.  We,  who  are  almost  high 
school  graduates,  have  a  responsibility  to 
learn  what  we  can  about  world,  national, 
state,  and  local  affairs  because  In  approxi- 
mately three  years,  we  will  have  a  voice  In 
them.  A  citizen  who  does  not  bother  to  care 
about  the  problems  surrounding  him  is  not 
a  very  effective  voice  In  choosing  the  right 
officials  and  In  making  the  right  decisions. 
An  Informed  citizenry  Is  the  key  to  an  effec- 
tive government,  and  an  Informed  citizenry 
is  one  which  Is  concerned,  knowledgeable, 
and,  above  all.  Involved. 

I've  mentioned  the  word  "Involved"  many 
times,  but  perha|>s  some  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion "'What  Is  she  talking  about?  How  can  I 
become  Involved  In  anything?"  I  submit  to 
you  that  "involved"  covers  a  wide  range  of 
meaning.  For  the  past  twelve  years,  all  of  us 
have  been  Involved  In  the  task  of  obtaining 
a  high  school  education.  But,  after  this  night, 
the  paths  of  our  lives  will  divert  In  many  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  we  will  no  longer  be 
known  as  a  senior  class  but  as  138  separate 
Individuals.  Some  of  us  are  going  to  college 
or  trade  school:  others  are  beg:lnning  to  pave 
their  own  way  In  life  by  holding  a  job;  still 
others  have  chosen  to  be  married.  But,  no 
matter  what  path  we  choose,  each  of  us  has 
the  responsibility  of  recog^nlzlng  problems 
which  are  around  us  and  doing  our  best  to 
correct  them.  However,  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  be  Involved  in  a  certain 
problem,  it  Is  Imperative  that  one  think 
about  every  aspect  of  that  problem,  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  In  one's  mind,  and  act 
upon  his  decision  only  when  he  feels  very 
deeply  in  his  heart  that  his  decision  Is  right. 
After  deciding  to  become  Involved,  his  ac- 
tions must  be  constructive;  the  cu;tlons  of 
the  men  fighting  in  southeastern  Asia  Is  con- 
structive; lying  down  In  the  streets  Is  not. 
Forking  out  a  few  extra  tax  dollars  to  fight 
the  pollution  of  our  environment  Is  con- 
structive;  protest  rallies  are  not. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  ourselves, 
our  community,  and  our  country.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  aware  of  the  problems 
ar>.'iind  us.  to  be  concerned  enough  to  search 
for  a  solutlcn  to  these  problems,  and  to  be 
involved  enough  to  be  willing  to  work  to- 
ward the  correction  of  these  problems.  In 
other  words.  Get  Involved! 

s.^lutatory  address  bt  charles  dennis 
Abbott 

Faculty  and  friends.  I  wish  to  extend  to 
each  of  you  the  warmeit  of  welcomes  and  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  suppwrt  and 
assistance  that  you  have  given  us  for  so 
many  years.  Through  our  years  of  public 
education  you  have  guided  us  with  patience 
mingled  with  hope.  Nuw.  as  we  await  the  final 
steps  of  gradu:)Cion.  there  are  no  words  capa- 
ble of  expressing  our  grat.tude. 

We  are  venturing  Into  a  new  world — a 
frightening  w^rld — a  world  we  have  had  no 
part  In  cre.itlng.  But  we  possess  one  great 
advantage  over  any  human  being  In  our 
country.  That  advantage  is  being  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  We  will  Journey  along  life's  path 
with  the  same  basic  rights  granted  to  each 
and  every  individual.  How  we  use  these 
rights  determines  our  destiny. 

With  each  right,  however,  there  Is  a  respon- 
sibility; and  it  Is  this  burdea  that  weighs 
heavily  upon  our  shoulders — responsibility 
which  some  of  us  have  never  known.  The 
very  word  frightens  us.  After  tonight,  how- 
ever, we  must  meet  the  challenge,  we  must 
grow  up,  we  must  face  responsibilities,  and 
we  must  make  our  own  decisions. 
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We  will  make  our  own  decisions  and  we 
wUl  live  with  the  results  of  our  choices  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  But  we,  at  least,  have 
the  right  to  make  the  decisions.  We  are 
American  citizens  living  In  a  free  society  un- 
der a  democratic  government — a  government 
which  cannot  exist  without  rights,  respon- 
sibilities, and  decisions.  Human  sense  is  still 
the  lifeline  of  this  great  country  even  though 
we  do  live  in  an  age  of  mechanized  brains  and 
computers.  Indeed,  this  country  is  run  on 
"the  will  of  man." 

And  in  the  same  sense  our  society  thrives 
on  "the  will  of  man."  Our  country  can  only 
be  as  great  as  we  want  it  to  be.  Our  rights  cmd 
responsibilities  can  be  fulfilled  only  if  we 
want  to  ftilflJl  them.  And.  more  Importantly, 
otrr  future  lives  can  only  be  as  good  as  we 
wish  them  to  be.  We,  as  Americans,  possess 
the  rights  and  abilities,  and  It  is  our  duty  to 
our  covintry  and  to  our  personal  lives  to  use 
them. 

Through  our  basic  training  In  high  school 
we  have  learned  to  forgive,  to  share,  and  to 
possess.  But  most  Importantly,  we  have 
learned  to  become  Involved — Involved  In  pep 
rallies,  sports  events,  school  elections,  and 
many  other  extra-curricular  activities.  This 
Involvement  has  helped  us  to  realize  the 
democratic  way  of  life:  this  life  of  "better  to 
give  of  yourself  than  receive."  This  admoni- 
tion of  being  an  American  with  rights  and 
responsibilities,  this  thought  of  being  a  part 
of  a  country,  a  state,  a  city,  and  even  a 
school.  We  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge, 
and  I  think  ■we  will  succeed.  And  so  it  is  to- 
night that  I,  as  do  the  other  Seniors,  welcome 
you  "on  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  our  lives," 
Thank  you. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  short- 
age in  natural  gas  remains  unsolved — 
it  approaches  crisis. 

Unless  we  exert  some  leadership  to  en- 
courage the  FPC  bureaucracy  to  act  I 
fear  we  can  expect  a  mounting  wave  of 
dissatisfaction  from  our  people  at  home 
when  services,  homes,  and  a  lot  of  jobs 
start  being  interrupted  because  of  a  lack 
of  natural  gas 

Nor  will  the  people  at  home  be  satis- 
iied  to  learn  that  we  are  awaiting  inter- 
national agreements  to  obtain  even 
emergency  supplies  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

A  most  interesting  and  timely  article 
by  Mrs.  Shirley  Scheibla  appeared  in 
Barron's  magazine  for  June  1,  1970,  en- 
titled "Simmering  Crisis."  I  include  her 
article,  as  follows: 
Simmering  Crisis:   The  FI»C  Has  Produced 

No  Solution  to  the  Shortage  of  Natural 

Gas 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 

"When  I  talked  with  you  three  years  ago, 
I  said  our  pricing  of  natural  gas  was  a  big 
fat  mess.  Now  It  has  become  a  big  fat  crisis." 
(Carl  E.  Bagge,  FPC  Commissioner.) 

Washington. — Members  of  any  regulatory 
body,  notably  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
tend  to  avoid  being  quoted  by  name  regard- 
ing their  views  on  matters  pending  before 
them.  However.  FPC  Commissioner  Carl  E. 
Bagge  feels  that  "someone  has  to  stick  his 
neck  out  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
impending  very  serious  national  shortage  of 
natural  gas  due  to  the  Commission's  control 
of  producer  prices." 
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What  he  is  referring  to  is  the  failure  of 
FPC  price  control  to  elicit  adequate  supplies 
of  the  only  major  source  of  energy  that  is 
largely  pollution-free.  "By  keeping  prices 
down,  we  stimulated  demand  and  discour- 
aged production,  he  declared  the  other  day. 
"Thus  we  got  the  worst  of  both  possible 
worlds."  Moreover,  because  expansion  of  out- 
put requires  exploration,  drilling  and  the  In- 
stallation of  new  pipelines,  processes  which 
take  years,  virtually  nothing  can  forestall  a 
serious  national  wide  shortage  long  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  It  is  apt  to  be  years 
before  Imports  of  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG) 
or  the  "gasification"  of  coal  can  furnish  any 
substantial  Increment  to  the  domestic  gas 
supply.  Indeed,  the  Imminence  of  expensive 
LNG  Imports,  Including  some  from  unfriend- 
ly Algeria,  merely  underscores  the  gravity  of 
the  looming  shortage. 

SHOU1.D  admit  rAXLUBE 

Commissioner  Bagge  thinks  the  govern- 
ment should  admit  the  failure  of  price  con- 
trol and  end  It,  a  view  shared  by  Hendrik  S. 
Houthakker,  a  member  of  President  Nixon's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Mr.  Houthak- 
ker told  Barron's:  "It  Is  my  feeling  that 
regulation  of  producer  prices  should  end. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  put  natural  gas  under 
price  control.  Some  method  must  be  found 
to  get  rid  of  controls.  We  would  like  to  study 
it,  amd  if  we  get  letters  on  the  subject,  we 
might  do  something  on  it.  We  have  a  very 
small  staff  and  must  be  guided,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  by  expressions  of  public  Inter- 
est." 

According  to  David  Freeman,  director  of 
energy  policy  for  President  Nixon's  Office  of 
Science  &  Technology  (OST),  "the  ending 
of  price  control  on  future  gas  is  an  option 
that  we  are  seriously  considering."  He  de- 
clares that  he  opposes  ending  price  control 
on  gas  already  committed  because  it  would 
result  In  windfalls  for  producers.  Formerly 
first  assistant  to  the  FPC  Chairman  when  the 
post  was  held  by  Joseph  Swldler.  Mr.  Free- 
man said  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  President  Nixon  by  the  end 
of  1970.  By  then  he  expects  to  have  in  hand 
a  study  of  the  "very  serious  gas  supply  prob- 
lem" to  be  made  for  OST  bv  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc. 

Meanwhile  the  first  signs  of  scarcity  have 
appeared.  In  the  face  of  what  several  Sen- 
ators labeled  a  supply  crisis,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials  &  Fuels 
held  hearings  last  November. 

The  New  York  Public  Commission  testi- 
fied that  many  local  gas  distributors,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  state  of  New  Tork,  have  run 
Into  trouble  contracting  for  fuel  to  meet 
anticipated  growth. 

CONSOLIDATED   EDISON 

In  particular,  Hollls  M.  Dole,  assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  said  that  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  large  new  Industrial  cus- 
tomers. He  added:  "Rochester  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  said  it  recently  turned  down  a  request 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  said  It  was  trying  to 
withdraw  a  pipeline  application  to  Initiate 
services  to  60  new  communities  in  the  Mid- 
west because  It  did  not  have  enough  gas  re- 
serves for  the  project." 

The  FPC  staff  has  found  that  pipelines 
won't  be  able  to  meet  their  customers'  needs 
for  the  winter  of  1970-71,  while  Commis- 
sioner John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  recently  warned 
of  localized  shortages  "if  next  winter's 
weather  Is  even  normally  bad." 

According  to  figures  published  In  a  study 
by  the  FPC  staff,  between  1955  (when  the 
agency  first  started  tinkering  with  prices) 
and  1968,  the  number  of  successful  ex- 
ploratory gas  wells  droped  from  874  a  year 
to  429;  exploratory  wells  drilled,  from  14,942 
to  8,861;  total  wells  drilled,  from  65,922  to 
30,496. 
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For  1968  the  American  Gas  Association 
has  reported  the  first  decline  In  the  nation's 
proved  recoverable  reserves  since  It  started 
publishing  figures  23  yesirs  ago.  It  said  that 
19.4  trillion  cubic  feet  were  produced,  while 
only  13.8  trillion  feet  of  reserves  were  added; 
hence  reserves  dropped  from  292.9  trillion  to 
287.3  trillion  cubic  feet. 

BEST    BET 

Some  FPC  members  think  federal  reserves 
off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  are  the  best  bet 
to  reverse  this  trend.  Because  of  spillage 
difficulties,  however,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  sold  no  such  leases  for  more 
than  a  year.  Earlier  this  month  Interior  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  Hlckel  invited  public  com- 
ment on  a  proposal  to  resume  such  sales  on 
July  21.  Wide-scale  sale  of  the  leasee  is 
not  expected,  however,  until  spillage  prob- 
lems are  solved.  Moreover,  all  production  re- 
sulting from  such  reserves  could  go  to  intra- 
state sales  if  price  controls  continue,  thus 
further  weakening  FPC  regulation. 

Chances  look  dim  for  fast,  effective  ac- 
tion by  either  the  Commission  or  Congress. 
Thus  matters  are  likely  to  get  much  worse 
before  they  get  better.  Commissioner  Carver 
publicly  castigated  the  agency  on  May  15; 
In  the  face  of  a  supply  crisis,  he  charges,  "re- 
cent months  have  been  almost  devoid  of 
Commission  action."  At  FPC  there  Is  a  lot 
of  talk  of  further  studies,  new  regulatory 
experiments  to  rejlggle  prices  to  higher  levels 
and  even  rationing. 

Lawmakers  generally  view  the  matter 
as  a  political  can  of  worms  which  they  pre- 
fer to  shun  as  long  as  possible.  Joseph  Daw- 
son, public  affairs  director  for  'Virginia 
Knauer,  President  Nixon's  &p>eclal  assistant 
for  consumer  affairs,  told  Barron's  that  Mrs. 
Knauer  does  not  consider  the  subject  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  her  attention. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  signs  are  emerging  that 
the  crisis  may  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the 
bureaucratic  machinery  through  which 
FPC  regulates  the  gas  Industry.  The  Com- 
mission already  has  lost  control  in  Texas, 
where  all  production  Is  going  Into  Intrastate 
sales  not  subject  to  federal  price  ceilings. 
Commissioner  O'Connor  predicts  that  ■the 
same  could  happen  to  offshore  Louisiana  re- 
serves. 

PHn.T.TPS    CASE 

FPC  price  control  dates  back  to  1954,  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Phillips 
cases,  ruled  that  the  Commission  must  con- 
trol producer  prices.  After  trying  to  carry 
out  the  task  on  a  company-by-oompany 
basis  for  years,  the  agency  finally  decided 
that  It  was  administratively  impossible.  In 
1960  It  began  to  set  prices  by  areas,  based 
on  average  costs  within  each  one. 

After  eight  years  of  FPC  proceedings, 
with  a  record  of  35,000  pages  and  litigation 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  prices  fi- 
nally were  set  for  the  first  area,  the  Per- 
mian Basin  of  Texas.  These  are  meaning- 
less, however;  as  noted,  all  Texas  gas  Is 
being  sold  intrastate,  free  of  FPC  dictate. 

After  a  full  decade,  Permian  remains  the 
only  area  where  FPC  pricing  action,  even  pro 
forma.  Is  complete.  The  agency's  decision  on 
South  Louisiana  is  now  before  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans,  which 
affirmed  it  once  and  is  considering  a  petition 
for  rehearing.  Last  Thursday  FPC  asked  the 
court  to  remand  the  case  to  the  Commission 
for  reconsideration.  The  court  had  expressed 
concern  over  "evidence  of  a  serious  defi- 
ciency" and  had  asked  all  parties  for  opinions 
on  whether  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
modify  or  rescind  an  order  after  It  has  been 
sustained  by  the  cotirt.  Commissioner  Bagge 
said,  "To  me  this  means  we  are  saying  'We 
made  a  mistake,  and  let  us  reconsider.' " 
Decisions  by  FPC  examiners  In  three  other 
area  cases,  Texas  Gulf  Coast,  Hugoton- 
Anadarko  (northern  Texas  and  p«urts  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma)   and  the  Southwest 
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Area,  are  pending  on  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

For  the  Appalachian  area,  FPC  Is  trying  a 
new  approach.  It  has  Issued  a  proposed  rule- 
making. After  receiving  comments  from 
interested  parties,  the  full  Commission  will 
hand  down  a  decision,  thus  avoiding  a  full 
evidentiary  hearing  and  decision  by  a  trial 
examiner.  So  far,  according  to  William  L. 
Webb,  FPC  information  director,  FPC  has 
taken  no  action  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  the  last  one  It  has  designated,  which, 
with  the  others,  accounts  for  96%  to  97%  of 
domestic  natural  gas  production. 

OUT-OF-DATE   PRICES 

The  prices  the  Commission  has  set  so  tar 
already  are  out-of-date.  Since  they  are  based 
on  1966  costs,  FPC  Chairman  John  N.  Nas- 
slkas  calls  it  ridiculous  to  continue  prices  on 
that  basis  after  a  decade  of  inflation.  At  the 
Senate  gas  supply  hearings  last  November, 
he  testified  that  FPC  Is  re-evaluatlng  area 
prices  but  will  make  no  official  move  until  a 
formal  public  record  has  been  made. 

Meantime,  although  FPC  literally  has 
truckloads  of  information  on  hand,  Mr.  Nas- 
slkas  admits:  "With  the  data  and  techniques 
available  to  us,  we  cannot  reliably  forecast 
the  rate  at  which  these  resources  will  be 
used  and  the  economic  conditions  that  will 
elicit  the  required  supply.  We  have  not  yet 
develoi>ed  a  supply  curve  that  will  show  us 
the  relationship  between  the  price  level  and 
discovery  of  reserves."  Hence,  he  wants  a 
Natural  Gas  Survey,  "so  that  In  the  course  of 
the  next  three  to  foxir  years  we  can  acquire 
the  necessary  Information  capability  to  make 
more  reliable  and  sophisticated  supply  and 
demand  forecasts  than  our  present  informa- 
tion will  permit." 

The  chairman  also  has  called  for  creation 
of  a  National  Energy  Resources  Council, 
"with  the  primary  purpose  of  examining 
the  nation's  energy  resources  In  relation  to 
long-term  requirements,  under  a  'total 
energy  concept,  recognizing  the  need  to 
balance  economic  and  environmental  con- 
cerns." However,  since  such  a  council  would 
encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  afore- 
mentioned OST,  White  House  backing  is 
dubious. 

LACKS  KSSKNTIAL  DATA 

What  Mr.  Nassikas'  remarks  boil  down  to 
Is  that  the  Commission  lacks  the  data  es- 
sential for  Intelligent  price-fixing,  and  that 
obtaining  It,  if  feasible,  will  take  too  long  to 
contribute  to  solution  of  the  present  crisla. 

If,  as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  FPC 
authorizes  price  hikes,  Mr.  Freeman  says 
that  a  few  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
won't  help  much  as  long  as  it  continues 
basing  prices  on  average  area  costs,  since 
cost  data  will  be  obsolete  by  the  time  the 
new  levels  are  set.  Commissioner  Bagge  has 
proposed  periodic  price  adjustments  t>ased 
on  supply  and  demand  data  incorporated 
In  a  special  new  index,  similar  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  But  Thomas  J.  Joyce, 
chief  of  FPC's  Bureau  of  Natural  Oas,  main- 
tains, "It  is  almost  impossible  to  construct 
a  reliable  Index,  and  It  would  take  an  awful 
lot  of  time — years — to  develop." 

Mr.  Bagge  says  that  his  proposal  "was  in- 
tended to  Initiate  a  public  dialogue  regard- 
ing the  need  for  the  Commission  to  extri- 
cate Itself  from  the  strictures  of  the  existing 
cost  case  area  rate  methodology.''  Mr.  Joyce 
agrees  on  the  need.  He  adds:  "Ultimately 
there  will  have  to  be  more  recognition  of 
market  forces  In  pricing.  The  country  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  no  more 
bargains   in  energy  are  available." 

Commissioner  Carver  says  that  cost-based 
pricing  works  only  when  supplies  are  ade- 
quate, and  that  FPC  should  eventually  con- 
sider accepting  settlements  on  prices  by 
various  segments  of  the  Industry.  The  p>artle8 
are  not  as  much  at  odds  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  the  distributors  are  primarily  interested 
In  obtaining  supplies,  he  declares. 
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SETTUEUENT     IDBA 

Commissioner  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor  spelled 
out  the  settlonent  Idea  at  the  Senate  he«j- 
Ings  last  November,  as  follows;  '•The  most 
effective  progress  we  will  make  will  be  by 
hearings  ...  In  which  all  of  the  three  differ- 
ent elements  of  the  industry  will  present 
their  viewpwlnts  and  maybe  In  the  process  .  .  . 
will  come  closer  together  whereby  they  can 
come  In  and  present  us  with  settlements 
which  win  have  the  approval  of  a  large 
enough  percentage  of  each  element  of  the  in- 
dustry which  we  may  find  acceptable  and 
would  be  accepted  by  the  court."  Lately, 
however.  Mr.  O'Connor  told  Barron's,  the 
parties  can't  get  together. 

Going  further.  Commissioner  Bagge  wants 
Congress  to  end  FPC's  obligation  to  maintain 
any  form  of  producer  price  control,  thua  rec- 
ognizing that  "the  realities  of  the  market 
have  taken  over."  But  here  la  what  Com- 
missioner Carver  says  on  this  point:  "Con- 
gnas  was  persuaded  not  once  but  twice  to 
'correct'  a  Supweme  Court  decision  and  ear- 
lier Commission  precedent  which  said  that 
the  FPC  had  jurisdiction  over  natural  gas 
piroducer  sales.  One  veto  was  on  normal 
policy  grounds  by  a  President  who  asserted 
that  he  disagreed  with  the  policy  the  Con- 
gress had  expressed:  the  other  veto  was  by  a 
President  who  had  supported  the  bill,  but 
disapproved  It  nonetheless  because  a  Senator 
charged  he  had  t)een  approached  by  a  bribe 
to  support  It.  The  point  of  the  story  Is  not 
that  a  President  can  veto  acts  of  Congress, 
but  rather  to  suggest  that  now,  15  years  later, 
it  would  be  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  get 
the  Congress  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court 
than  It  was  within  a  year  or  two  of  when 
It  occurred." 

If  Congress  falls  to  act  soon,  LNG  Imports 
may  cause  collapse  of  the  whole  regulatory 
house  of  cards,  nrst  regular  LNG  Imports, 
from  Algeria,  are  expected  to  arrive  next 
year  on  the  East  Coast  at  68  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  nearly  twice  as  high  as  gas 
delivered  by  pipeline  to  metropolitan  New 
York.  Still  undecided  Is  whether  LNG  Is  cov- 
ered by  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  up)Oin  which  the 
Commission  relies  for  Its  regulatory  author- 
ity. Daniel  Goldstein.  FPC  assistant  general 
counsel,  says  that  Phillips  Petroleum  and 
other  suppliers  have  challenged  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction. 

Mr,  Freeman  of  OST  observes,  "There  Is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  Commission 
should  be  phasing  on  LNG  imports.  This 
should  be  an  executive  function,  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  I  can  see  that  FPC  needs  to 
fit  it  in  with  Its  domestic  policy  on  nat\iral 
gas." 

Commissioner  O'Connor  points  out  a  fur- 
ther difficulty:  "The  President's  Oil  Task 
Force  said  to  reduce  the  domestic  oil  price 
to  the  world  market  level,  and  you  can't 
reduce  oil  to  the  world  price  and  keep  gas 
below  It." 

With  large-scale  lmi>ort8  of  Algerian  gas 
by  El  Paso  scheduled  to  begin  In  1973,  and 
Imports  propKJsed  from  Venezuela  and  else- 
where. Commissioner  Bagge  says  they  are 
likely  to  cost  more  than  domestic  gas  and 
"effectively  and  Irrevocably  sweep  away  the 
dike  of  producer  regulation."  Other  commis- 
sioners and  staff  members  admit  privately 
that  they  exjject  vitally  needed  Imports  to  be 
priced  at  realistic  market  levels,  and  that 
this  undoubtedly  will  cause  headaches  In 
holding  the  price  line  on  domestic  gas. 

By  a  curious  turn  of  events,  domestic  LNO 
produced  from  huge  Alaskan  reserves  Is  going 
to  Japan,  while  the  VS.  prepares  for  Imports 
from  sources  of  dubious  reUabUlty.  The  Jones 
Act  requires  cargo  between  American  ports 
to  be  carried  on  American  bottoms,  but  there 
are  no  UJ3.  cryogenic  tankers  Moreover,  Sen- 
ator Frank  E.  Moss  (D..  Utah)  says  building 
them  In  this  country  would  be  TS"?.  more 
exi)enslve.  thus  pricing  Alaskan  LNO  out  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

Senator    Ted    Stevens    'R.,    Alaska)    says. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Our  gas  supply  Is  practically  unlimited  If 
you  have  the  Incentive  to  go  and  look  for 
It."  Potential  Alaskan  supplies  are  estimated 
at  over  400  trillion  cubic  feet,  and  proven 
reserves  In  southern  Alaska  alone  were  put 
at  approximately  5'^  trillion  cubic  feet  at 
the  end  of  1968.  Senator  Stevens  told  Bar- 
ron's there  has  been  some  talk  of  reshlpplng 
the  LNG  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  to  get  around 
the  Jones  Act,  but  that  Japan  needs  the  gas 
Itself  and  Is  reluctant  to  part  with  it. 

According  to  Honolulu  Oas  Co. :  "Hawaii  is 
really  the  ideal  market  for  Alaska's  liquefied 
natural  gas.  Thus,  It  is  ironic  that  the  move- 
ment of  LNO  from  the  49th  to  the  50th  state 
is  not  economically  feasible,  when  .  .  .  the 
tankers  serving  Japan  have  adequate  capacity 
to  serve  Hawaii  also." 

TAKKXB   StTBSnilXS 

Among  solutions  proposed  but  not  yet 
acted  upon  are  sp>eclal  exemptions  from  the 
Jones  Act  for  Alaskan  LNO  and  construc- 
tion subsidies  for  cryogenic  tankers.  Both 
would  require  legislation. 

Canada  app>ears  to  be  the  country's  next 
safest  source  of  natural  gas.  Chairman  Nas- 
Blkas  calls  It  "a  promising  supplementary 
source."  However,  on  May  13,  J.  J.  Greene, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, told  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America:  "Viewed  against  the 
scale  of  U-S.  needs,  Canadian  gas  resources 
likely  to  be  available  for  export  presently 
appear  relatively  small.  ...  I  feel  It  would 
be  wrong  for  your  Indxistry  and  your  i>ollcy 
makers.  If  they  were  so  tempted,  to  look  to 
Canadian  supplies  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  the  American  natural  gas  industry." 

The  minister  also  said  his  government 
deeply  regrets  American  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  Imports  of  crude  and  tinflnished 
oils  from  Canada.  He  warned:  "Cfuiadian  gas 
will  be  available  to  supplement  U.S.  supplies 
only  if  our  p)€troleum  industry  as  a  whole 
receives  the  incentives  of  progressive  growth 
and  assured  stability  of  access  to  export 
markets  for  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids." 

Thus,  current  developments  app>ear  to  be 
bearing  out  the  prediction  of  an  PTC  staff 
study  last  September  that  five  to  10  years 
will  be  needed  to  restore  the  supply  deficit. 
Here  is  how  Commissioner  Albert  B.  Brooke, 
Jr.,  summed  up  matters  last  month  In  Tole- 
do: "The  nation  may  face  a  severe  shortage 
In  three  to  five  years  unless  there  is  a  slgnlfl- 
can;  upturn  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. Within  the  next  several  years,  coal 
gasification  and  LNO  wont  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  magnitude  required.  Several  Inter- 
state pipelines  have  told  FPC  they  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  normal  growth 
demands  of  their  present  customers  next 
winter,  much  less  the  needs  of  new  custom- 
ers. The  allocation  of  gas  among  pipe- 
lines ...  is  not  completely  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility." 

Adds  Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R., 
Wyo.) :  "If  we  want  to  disrupt  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple and  a  lot  of  homes  and  have  them  won- 
der about  the  ability  of  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment to  serve  the  national  Interest,  Just  run 
short  of  gas. . . ." 
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THIRD-CLASS  MAIL,  ANOTHER 
VIEW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently Inserted  Information  in  the  Rec- 
ord regarding  a  project  undertaken  by 
a  high  school  class  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Their  project  involved  efforts  to  point  out 


the  problems  relating  to  third  class  mall 
as  viewed  from  the  recipient's  stand- 
point. Obviously,  those  who  send  the 
third-class  mail  have  a  different  view. 
In  order  to  present  both  sides  of  the 
story,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  parts  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  President  of  a  large 
direct  mail  company  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mount  Pusasant,  Iowa, 

May  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwenccl, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Fbxd:  In  reviewing  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  18.  1970,  I  was  surprised — 
even  shocked — to  read  your  account  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Iowa  City  High  School  class 
project  "to  collect  a  ton  of  Junk  mall." 

I  feel  sure  that  these  students  were  act- 
ing on  good  faith  and  were  attempting  to 
make  a  good  and  significant  contribution  to 
our  society.  Unfortunately  however,  their 
project  was  obviously  based  on  an  emotional 
reaction  to  some  grossly  distorted  and  com- 
pletely  erroneous   Information.    .    . 

In  regard  to  the  sp>eclflc  subject  of  postal 
economics,  the  real  crux  of  the  problem  Is  at- 
tempted p>erf)etuatlon  of  Invalid  figures  gen- 
erated by  the  Post  Office  Department's  pre- 
vious "Cost  Ascertainment  Sjrstem."  This  out- 
moded accounting  system  has  been  publicly 
criticized  by  nxmierous  CPA's,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Postal  Rates  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  Post  Office 
Depsirtment  itself.  Prior  to  fiscal  1969.  all 
Postal  Costs  (Including  Institutional  or  non- 
variable  costs)  were  allocated  to  each  class 
of  mail  on  a  ratio  based  on  the  volume  of 
a  particular  class  relative  to  the  total  volume. 
That  approach  obviously  Ignored  the  dra- 
matic difference  In  handling  costs  between 
the  different  classes  of  mall  plus  the  financial 
and  other  operating  advantages  of  having 
a  deferable  classification  of  work  available 
to  the  Department.  It  might  be  compared  to 
assuming  that  the  actual  cost  of  moving  a 
bookcase  from  your  home  In  Davenport  to 
Washington  would  be  exactly  the  same 
whether  It  was  crated  or  uncrated;  whether 
you  did  the  crating  or  the  carrier  did  it; 
whether  he  picked  it  up  from  your  home  or 
you  delivered  it  to  his  terminal;  whether  it 
went  by  Itself  or  whether  It  went  with  many 
other  Identical  pieces;  whether  It  had  to  be 
rchandled  and  repacked  at  several  different 
terminals  enroute  or  If  It  could  go  directly 
to  a  terminal  in  the  area  of  its  destination; 
whether  the  carrier  was  obligated  to  handle 
It  on  a  priority  basis  or  defer  It  until  his 
other  obligations  were  satisfied;  plus  a  host 
of  other  considerations.  The  factors  Involved 
in  the  Post  Office  handling  of  Third  Class 
bulk  mall  are  every  bit  as  significant  as  those 
in  this  not  so  far  fetched  example  of  moving 
the  bookcase. 

A  classic  case  in  point  can  be  found  right 
here  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  In  fiscal  1969  our  local 
Post  Office  had  gross  receipts  of  about  $5.2 
million.  More  than  96%  of  these  total  re- 
ceipts were  generated  by  Third  Class  bulk 
mall.  Although  Mt.  Pleasant's  total  revenues 
and  total  expenses  were  combined  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  net  effect  in  the 
old  accounting  system  would  have  assigned 
96%  of  the  total  local  expenses  as  a  "cost" 
of  handling  Third  Class  bulk  mall.  When 
you  consider  that  hardly  a  single  piece  of 
this  mall  ever  even  enters  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Post  Office,  that  all  transactions  connected 
with  this  op)eratlon  are  handled  by  only  one 
person,  that  not  a  single  square  foot  of  local 
floor  sp>ace  Is  devoted  to  the  bulk  mail  oper- 
ation, and  that  not  a  single  vehicle  or  route 
carrier  has  been  added  because  of  it,  then 
you  can  recognize  the  tremendous  distortion 
that  has  existed.  If  the  total  cost  of  oper- 
ating our  local  Post  Office  amounts  to  8200,- 
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000  per  year  (which  is  probably  conserva- 
tive) ,  then  the  old  Accounting  System  would 
have  claimed  that  $192,000  was  attributable 
to  Third  Class  bulk  mall.  If  we  are  gener- 
ous, we  might  be  able  to  find  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  of  truly  related  expenses.  This  means 
that  Third  Class  bulk  costs  would  have  been 
Inflated  by  at  lecist  $177,000  in  Just  this  one 
local  office.  Altho\igh  the  percentage  figures 
In  this  particular  case  are  admittedly  well 
above  the  norm,  these  dollar  figures  are 
very  real.  Recognizing  that  these  same  prin- 
ciples were  applied  on  a  national  scale  for 
many  years,  we  can  see  the  fantastic  distor- 
tion that  was  created  and  that  provided  the 
ammunition  for  the  unwarranted  attacks  on 
this  classification  of  mail. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Issued  a  "Revenue  and  Cost  Anal- 
ysis" report  for  fiscal  year  1969  which  pub- 
licly discredits  the  previous  accounting  sys- 
tem and  Introduces  a  dramatically  improved 
method  of  cost  determination.  Basically,  this 
new  method  reflects  the  specific  cost  directly 
or  indirectly  associated  with  the  various 
classes  of  mall  and  categories  of  service.  The 
Post  Office  refers  to  such  expenses  as  "Dem- 
onstrably Related  Costs."  This  report  clearly 
establishes  Third  Class  bulk  as  being  the  most 
profitable  major  classification  of  mall  han- 
dled by  the  Poet  Office!  These  facts,  pre- 
pared and  Issued  by  the  government  com- 
pletely refute  any  suggestion  of  an  adverse 
economic  effect  on  postal  oi>eratlons  be- 
cause of  Third  Class  bulk  mail.  In  fact. 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  James  W. 
Hargrove  stated  on  April  13  that  without 
the  $296,000,000  of  "gross  profit"  contributed 
to  the  Post  Office  by  Third  Class  bulk.  First 
Class  rates  would  have  to  be  increased  one 
cent  per  ounce  or  else  the  resulting  deficit 
would  have  to  be  miide  up  by  additional 
subsidies  from  Congress.  The  Postmaster 
^5  General  himself  has  publicly  stated  on  nu- 

*  X  merous  occasions  that  Third  Class  bulk  mail 

Is  not  only  highly  profitable  to  the  postal 
system  but  is  also  an  extremely  desirable 
category  of  work  from  an  op>eratlon  efficiency 
and  workload  balance  standp>olnt. 

The  occasionally  heard  Implication  of  gen- 
eral public  opfK>8ltlon  and  objection  to  this 
media  of  advertising  Is  also  a  colossal  myth 
that  has  absolutely  no  basis  In  fact.  Numer- 
ous in-depth  studies  and  major  surveys  have 
been  conducted  on  this  very  subject  and  not 
one  of  these  Investigations  even  tincovered 
more  than  a  small  minority  of  Direct  Mall 
Advertising  opponents.  One  of  these  studies, 
conducted  by  the  market  research  firm  of 
A.  C.  Nielsen  determined  that  only  15%  of 
the  population  dislike  receiving  this  form 
of  advertising.  The  negative  respondents  in- 
cluded 6  %  of  the  population  who  stated  that 
they  do  not  like  to  receive  any  type  of  mall  I 
Although  I  do  not  have  the  specific  figiire, 
another  similar  and  completely  lmp>artlal 
survey  was  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Kentucky  about  three  years  ago  which  pro- 
duced the  same  general  conclusion.  On  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale,  Metromail  Included 
a  pxjstage  paid  (First  Class),  preaddressed, 
p>ost  card  questionnaire  of  consumer  atti- 
tudes in  a  recent  coop>eratlve  mailing  of 
cents-off  ooup>ons  and  other  mall-order  of- 
fers. Although  86.8%  of  the  respondents 
stated  that  they  "liked  to  receive  the  mail- 
ings", it  Is  more  significant  to  note  that  only 
0.4%  of  the  respondents  asked  to  have  their 
names  removed  from  the  mailing  list.  How 
could  any  consumer  be  provided  with  an 
easier  "out"  If  he  truly  wanted  to  be  re- 
lieved of  this  media? 

On  the  "invasion  of  privacy"  issue,  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  the  zuiture  of  Direct  Mall 
Advertising  differs  from  that  of  other  "Im- 
posed" media?  What  Is  the  rationalization 
for  the  display  ads  or  even  the  complete  ad- 
vertising supplements  contained  In  newsjMi- 
I)er8  which  are  delivered  by  VS.  MaU — or  the 
ads  contained  In  magazines  delivered  by 
mall?    What   about   blllloards?    Television? 
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Radio?  Signs  and  pictures  In  front  of  thea- 
ters? Ads  on  trucks  that  are  traveling  on  tax 
supported  highways?  Sales  solicitation 
phone  calls?  If  we  support  this  type  of  pri- 
vacy theory  on  the  basis  of  "protecting'  the 
public,  why  don't  we  condone  the  parent 
who  'protects'  his  child  by  keeping  him 
locked  in  a  bedroom  all  the  time? 

My  concern  is  three  fold:  The  application 
of  certain  basic  principles  such  as  honesty, 
fairness,  and  equitable  legislation  are  ap- 
parently  being  challenged  In  this  area;  The 
right  of  continued  existence  of  an  industry 
that  accounts  for  more  than  30  billion  dollars 
In  annual  sales  of  goods  and  services  is  be- 
ing questioned  solely  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
leading figures  and  emotional  reactions;  The 
Jobs  and  future  security  of  many  thousands 
of  Americans  are  being  threatened  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  emotional  and  subjective  at- 
tacks. I  would  conservatively  estimate  that 
there  are  well  over  one  thousand  families  in 
the  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Industry  right 
here  in  the  First  District  of  Iowa.  Approxi- 
mately half  this  number  are  employed  In 
Henry  County  alone  I 

I  apologize  for  my  rather  lengthy  letter 
on  this  subject,  especially  at  a  time  when 
you  are  unusually  busy.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  appreciate  the  vital  concern  of 
myself  and  many  other  residents  of  your 
District.  At  your  convenience,  I  would  be 
most  Interested  In  receiving  a  clarification  of 
your  stand  on  the  subject.  Enclosed  is  some 
further  information  on  Third  Class  bulk  mall 
which  you  may  find  of  Interest.  If  you  would 
like  any  additional  data  or  U  I  can  be  of  as- 
sistance In  any  regard  please  feel  free  to  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely, 

MnCX    McSWEENXT. 

The  Facts  About  THiao-CLASS  Bulk  Mail 

Official  U.S.  Oovemment  cost  and  revenue 
accounting  system  (using  for  the  first  time 
the  cost  and  revenue  accounting  principles 
generally  accepted  by  private  business  and 
public  utlUtles)  reports  bulk  third  class  reg- 
ular mail  at  today's  postage  rates  Is  the  most 
profitable  major  class  of  mail  handled  by 
the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

Sincere  men,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  decisions  affecting  the  lives 
of  millions  know  full  well  what  a  bxirden  of 
anguish  falls  upon  their  Intellects  and  their 
consciences  when  they  miist  make  decisions 
without  the  necessary  facts. 

Deciding  what  rates  to  charge  the  now 
more  than  200,000,000  users  of  the  UJS.  Post 
Office  for  the  various  classes  of  mall  they 
send  through  the  postal  system  has  long 
been  a  troubling  experience  for  the  Congress. 
But  more  than  this,  it  has  alao  provided  a 
classic  example  of  sincere  men  "flying  blind", 
and  Congress  has  long  known  and  often  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  postal  rates  it  finally 
set  each  year  were  often  no  more  than 
optimistic  shots  m  the  dark. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration that  It  recognized  very  early  in  Its 
administration  the  fact  that  there  were  few 
facts  available  for  Congressional  ratemakers 
and  promptly  did  something  about  it.  One  of 
the  administration's  first  firm  stepw  toward 
equitable  postal  reform  was  to  Install  in  the 
VS.  Post  Office  Department  a  reliable  postal 
accounting  system  employing  generally  ac- 
cepted business  accounting  principles. 

The  benefits  of  that  step  have  just  been 
highlighted  in  the  Department's  recently  is- 
sued "Revenue  and  Cost  Analysis,  Fiscal  Year 
1969."  And  in  his  preface  to  the  first  cost 
analysis  by  the  Post  Office  made  under  the 
new  and  more  reliable  cost  accoimtlng  sys- 
tem, J.  W.  Hargrove,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  explains  why  the  Dep>artment 
switched  to  a  more  modem  cost  accounting 
system: 

"In  previous  years,  the  allocation  of  all 
costs  (including  institutional  or  non variable 
costs)  has  been  made  to  each  of  the  classes 
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of  mall.  That  allocation  has  involved  uncer- 
tainties, subjective  decisions  and  argumenta- 
tive conclusions  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  numerous  criticisms  of  the  system  from 
various  parties  Including  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Postal  Rates  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  Committee  .  .  .  Recognizing 
the  difficulties  of  the  total  allocation  process, 
we  have  radically  altered  our  cost  accounting 
techniques  .  .  .  Costs  in  post  offices  have 
been  determined  for  the  first  time  by  a 
probability  sampling  system  which  we  believe 
results  in  an  accuracy  significantly  improved 
over  the  former  method."  (Italic  added) 

Historically,  the  archaic,  error-ridden  "Cost 
Ascertainment  system"  of  the  Post  Office  has 
been  in  disrepute  with  knowledgeable  ac- 
countants throughout  the  UJ3.  How  ridicu- 
lous this  Cost  Accounting  System  actually 
was  became  completely  self-revealing  when  a 
recent  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  showed 
that  a  first  class  letter,  which  normally  re- 
quires 39  separate  and  expensive  steps  and 
labor  handlings,  cost  only  $0.00257  more  to 
handle  than  a  piece  of  zip  coded  and  pre- 
sorted bulk  third  class  mall  which  normally 
requires  only  six  handlings  for  local  mail 
delivery  and  16  steps  for  nationwide  delivery. 

The  true  culprit  in  the  confusion  about 
the  so-called  "postal  deficit"  was  not  the 
management  of  the  Post  Office.  It  was  not 
the  workers.  And  It  was  not  most  of  the  bulk 
mall  users.  It  has  been  the  faulty  accounting 
system. 

The  Kapp)el  Commission  was  also  critical  of 
this  outmoded  and  misleading  "Cost  Ascer- 
tainment System".  The  system  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  used  last  year  for  the 
first  time  to  compile  Its  Revenue  and  Cost 
Analysis  borrowed  some  of  the  basic  pro- 
cedures recommended  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's study  by  Touche  Ross  Bailey 
&  Smart,  a  nationally  recognized  and  lead- 
ing certified  public  accounting  firm,  and 
from  the  Kapp>el  Commission's  brilliant  and 
landmark  study  of  the  UJS.  Postal  System. 
The  adoption  of  this  new  system  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  means  that  the  men  who 
have  the  complex  and  crucial  responslblUty 
for  fixing  rates  for  the  various  classes  of 
postal  service  no  longer  need  to  "fly  blind". 
They  '^"  now  know  mcwe  about  where  they 
have  been,  where  they  are,  and  where  they 
are  going  in  the  matter  of  pxjstal  rates.  They 
can  "fly"  with  more  confidence — with  lees 
danger  of  losing  pwissengers  and  business — 
because  they  can  now  base  their  acts  on 
more  reliable  f suits  so  far  as  costs  and  rev- 
enues are  concerned. 

FACTS    are    news THESE    FACTS    ARE   BIG    NEWS 

What  navigatioruil  aids  for  Congressional 
rate  makers  does  this  new  and  modem  Poet 
Office  cost  accounting  system,  used  for  1969 
for  the  first  time,  reveal  through  the  bum- 
off  In  the  fog? 

The  report  turns  up  such  startling  facts  as 
these: 

1.  The  px)6tage  paid  today  by  Bulk  Third 
Class  Advertising  mail  users  is  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  variable  costs  of  direct  labor, 
transportation  and  overhead  incurred  by  the 
Post  Office  in  handling  such  mall. 

2.  For  each  mailing  of  Third  Class  Adver- 
tising mall  (not  including  books  and  cata- 
logs), the  Post  Office  spends  the  total  sum 
of  $19.00  pjer  thousand  pieces  for  Its  variable 
costs  of  direct  labor,  transportation  and 
overhead.  But  it  collects  an  average  of  $39.00 
p>er  thousand  pieces  from  third  class  mail- 
ers— leaving  a  balance  of  $20.00  per  thou- 
sand pieces  to  pay  for  the  Institutional  costs 
of  the  Post  Office  Dep)artment 

3.  The  direct  labor  involved  In  the  39  step>s 
m  handling  of  first  class  mall  costs  3.14# 
p>er  letter.  The  Post  Office  pays  only  1.6 If  per 
letter  for  direct  labor  In  the  6  to  16  han- 
dlings for  third  class  mall. 

4.  The  "deluge"  of  advertising  "Junk"  mall 
about  which  certain  detractors  of  the 
medium  have  been  protesting  turns  out  to 
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be  a  delusion  instead.  For  this  kind  of  mall 
(not  Including  books  and  catalogs — which 
most  persons  don't  consider  mall  advertis- 
ing, altho  they  are  In  the  third  class  cate- 
gory) consUtutes  only  8.1 '"c  of  the  weight  of 
all  U.S.  mall  volume. 

5.  If  bulk  third  class  mall  were  to  dis- 
appear tomorrow,  the  so-called  "postal  defi- 
cit" would  nearly  double.  For  instead  of 
contributing  to  this  •'deficlf'.  advertising 
mall  actually  brings  in  enough  clear  direct 
profit  margin  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  reduce  that  deficit  by  nearlv  $300  million. 
"Without  third  class  mall,"  declares  Post- 
master General  Blount,  "first  class  mall 
would  cost  mailers  more." 

6.  Moreover,  third  class  bulk  mall  Is  finally 
proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  major  class 
of  mall  handled  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment today.  (A  few  minor  voltime  sub- 
classes of  mall  show  a  higher  percent  of  prof- 
itability than  third  class  but  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  payment  of  Institutional  costs  Is 
minimal.)  Third  class  bulk  mall  is  the  real 
money  maker  In  the  mall  family.  Rather  than 
being  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  on  other 
classes  of  mall.  It  helps  to  relieve  their  finan- 
cial burdenc  with  Its  extra  Income. 

WHY  DOES  BULK  THIRI)  CLASS  ADVZKTISING  M.ML 
MAKE  SUCH  A  SIZABLE  PSOFTT  FOR  THI  POST 
OmCZ  DEPASTMENT? 

Now  that  the  facts  show  that  bulk  third 
class  mall  is  the  most  profitable  major  class 
of  mall  handled  by  the  Post  Office,  another 
question  Is  sure  to  be  asked  by  all  to  whom 
this  fact  comes  as  such  a  stunning  surprise. 

Why?  Why  does  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's latest  and  more  accurate  report  re- 
veal this  profltabUlty  when  much  of  what 
we  have  read  In  the  newspapers  or  hear  on 
the  radio  or  seen  and  heard  on  TV  has  been 
to  the  contrary? 

This  revelation  springs  from  no  single  rea- 
son but  from  several  favorable  factors  oper- 
ating concurrently: 

1.  Third  class  postage  rates  have  Increased 
300 ^r  In  recent  years. 

In  the  last  16  years,  the  rates  for  third 
class  bulk  mall  fixed  by  Congress  and  col- 
lected by  the  Post  Office  have  quadrupled — 
have  gone  from  $10.00  per  thousand  to 
$40.00  per  thousand  pieces.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  rates  charged  for  first  class  mall 
have  only  doubled  In  26  years,  going  from 
3c  a  letter  in  1944  to  today's  6c  letter. 

2.  Mandatory  zip  coding  requirements 
speed  up  post  office  sorting  and  lower  post 
office  costs. 

Third  class  bulk  mailers  have  Invested  an 
estimated  $200,000,000  In  the  last  3  years  In 
converting  their  lists  and  their  mailing  sys- 
tems to  accommodate  and  comply  with  the 
mandatory  zip  coding  requirements  for  third 
class  mail. 

3.  Third  class  bulk  mall  must  now  be  pre- 
sorted by  mailers  by  zip  code,  thus  saving 
more  sorting  time  and  money  for  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Third  class  mailers  still  pay  huge  addi- 
tional sums  annxially  to  maintain  their  lists 
In  zip  code  order  or  to  apply  the  zip  to  mail- 
ing pieces.  In  addition,  third  class  mailers 
are  required  to  pre-sort  their  mall  by  zip  code 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  post  office  leaving  the 
post  office  with  very  little  remaining  opera- 
tions to  perform  on  the  mall. 

(The  annual  cost  to  mailers  of  maintain- 
ing their  lists  in  zip  code  order  and  pre-sort- 
ing  third  class  mail  is  reliably  estimated  to 
be  $5-$8  per  thousand  pieces  mailed.) 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  which  stand  out 
after  careful  study  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment's "Revenue  and  Cost  Analysis",  and  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

And  now  that  the  Congress  has  the  facts, 
let  us  hope  it  will  also  have  the  wisdom  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  continuous  and  crippling 
annual  blows  it  has  been  delivering  to  the 
breadwinner  of  the  postal  family. 
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Key  Excerpts  Relating  to  New  Thiho-Class 

Rate-Making  Phh-osophy 
(Taken  from  30-page  testimony  by  Assistant 

Postmaster  General  James  W.  Hargrove) 

"Now  to  deal  briefly  with  costs  as  they 
relate  to  third-class  bulk  mall:  For  1971,  after 
full  pay  adjustments,  we  are  anticipating 
demonstrably  related  costs  averaging  2.5c' 
per  piece.  At  present  rates  postage  would 
average  4.3<?  per  piece.  In  these  terms  we  are 
extending  no  Incremental  subsidy  to  such 
mall  and  there  Is  a  significant  contribution 
to  Institutional  costs. 

"To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  must 
emphasize  that  coverage  of  demonstrably 
related  cost  Is  not  the  ultimate  objective.  If 
that  were  the  objective  for  all  classes  of  mall 
the  postal  service  would  operate  In  the  red 
in  perpetuity  with  the  tai^ayer  picking  up 
the  tab  for  about  half  of  all  costs — that  half 
which  comprises  Institutional  costs. 

Third-class  mall,  by  definition,  is  accorded 
deferred  service.  It  Is  subject  to  delays  In 
processing,  handling  and  Uansportatlon  In 
order  to  concentrate  on  first-class  mall  and 
make  maximum  efficient  use  of  manpower 
and  facilities.  ...  (He  then  delineated  In- 
herent benefits  of  first-class  over  third.) 
.  .  .  These  factors  would  work  to  reduce  the 
contribution  to  institutional  costs  expected 
of  third-class  bulk,  as  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  "value  of  service"  factor. 

Working  In  the  opposite  direction,  however. 
Is  the  factor  which  we  call  "value  to  the  re- 
cipient." This  factor,  caused  us  to  distin- 
guish between  second-class  and  controlled 
circulation  publlcaOons.  In  third-class  mall 
It  Is  even  more  significant. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
tend there  is  not  a  genuine  resentment  In 
this  country  to  advertising  mall,  which  out- 
spoken and  not  exactly  disinterested  critics 
have  labeled  "Junk  mall,"  to  Its  everlasUng 
detriment.  I  avoid  the  use  of  the  term.  Just 
as  I  avoid  terms  of  ethnic  opprobrium,  be- 
cause It  Is  applied  with  obvious  discrimina- 
tion against  a  legitimate  advertising  me- 
dium. We  might  as  well  refer  to  "Junk  TV" 
or  "Junk  magazines"  because  they  bring  into 
our  homes  unwanted  advertisements  which, 
as  to  newspapers  and  magazines  at  any  rate, 
we  have  to  throw  away  even  £is  we  do  adver- 
tising mall. 

"Despite  my  feeUng  that  advertising  mall 
has  received  discriminatory  criticism  and 
my  feeling  that  direct  mailers  are  good  cus- 
tomers of  the  postal  system  whose  business 
I  would  like  to  keep  and  enoourage  to  grow, 
as  I  have  said.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
many  of  the  public  do  not  want  It  and  re- 
gard Its  vmflolldted  entrance  Into  their 
homes  as  an  intrusion.  We  must  In  practical 
assessment,  therefore,  charge  It  with  a  sub- 
stantial premium  because  of  Its  lack  of  social 
acceptance — If  it  Is  going  to  exist.  It  must 
pay  an  extra  price  of  admission.  And  that  is, 
to  some  extent,  what  we  have  done  In  pro- 
poemg  a  33%  increase  In  minimum  piece 
rates  and  somewhat  smaller  Increcise  In 
poimd  ratee.  It  is  not  accident  that  the  per- 
centage Increase  is  the  same  as  for  first-class 
mall — we  conclude  that  this  was  a  practical 
necessity  vmder  the  conditions  as  they  now 
exist.  If  In  the  futiire  direct  mailers  are  un- 
able to  Improve  their  products  and  their  Im- 
age so  that  thedr  acceptance  la  better,  that 
fact  should  be  refiected  In  their  responsibil- 
ity to  share  In  future  cost  Increasee.  I  think 
perhaps  the  facts  developed  In  our  new  cost 
analysis  may  help  them  Improve  their  Im- 
age, since  they  demonstrate  that  their  prod- 
uct does  Indeed  pay  Its  out-of-pocket  costs 
plus  a  substantial  contribution  to  Institu- 
tional costs, 

"We  are  aware  that  we  face  competitive 
pressures  In  third-class  bulk  mall  and  that  a 
significant  loss  of  third-class  business  would 
put  an  additional  burden  on  first-class  mall. 
For  this  reason  we  have  staged  the  Increase 
Into  three  Increments  and  Intend  to  work 
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with  our  customers  to  avoid  Ices  of  volume 
to  the  greatest  extent  pDSSlble.  I  expect  we 
shall  nevertheless  lose  some,  although  I 
think  the  total  contribution  to  Institutional 
costs  will  hold  up  because  of  the  higher  unit 
prices." 

A  Mini  Research  Project 

The  questionnaire  below  was  sent  to 
88,723  housewives  In  the  Omaha,  Nebraska 
market  in  our  September  Red  Letter. 

Significantly,  in  reply  to  question  one, 
86.8%  of  the  respondents  like  to  receive  the 
Red  Letter;  only  13.2%  answered  no. 

All  those  who  replied  that  they  like  to 
receive  Red  Letter  also  indicated  their  In- 
tention to  redeem  the  coupons  ranging  from 
a  high  of  50.4%  of  the  respondents  who  in- 
dicated their  intention  to  make  a  partial 
redemption  to  a  low  of  7.8%  who  Intended  to 
redeem  half  of  the  coupons. 

Forty-five  percent  of  those  who  like  to 
receive  Red  Letter  indicated  that  they  take 
advantage  of  the  special  offers. 

Finally  and  particularly  Important  is  that 
of  the  88,723  mailed  only  0.4%  asked  to  be 
removed  from  our  list  and  not  receive  addi- 
tional Red  Letters. 

WILL    YOU   DO    us    A    FAVOR 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  the 
following  brief  questions  about  the  Metro- 
mall  Red  Letter. 

1.  Do  you  Like  to  receive  your  Red  Letter? 

2.  Win  you  redeem  the  coupons? 

3.  Do  you  take  advantage  of  special  of- 
fers for  magazines,  records,  film,  books,  etc.? 

4.  If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to 
receive  Red  Letter,  Just  fill  in  your  name  and 
address  below. 

Name. 

Address. 

City,  State,  Zip  code. 

Many  thanks  for  your  help. 

Metromall,  a  Metromedia  Company. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 

May  1.  1970. 
Mr.  Davis  M.  Stanley, 
Muscatine,  Iowa 

Dear  Dave:  I  was  both  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  read  about  the  remarks  con- 
cerning Third  Class  mall  advertising  which 
you  delivered  to  the  Republic  Women's  Con- 
vention at  Fairfield  this  past  Saturday. 

My  surprise  stems  from  your  complete  re- 
versal of  your  recent  stand  on  this  subject. 
You  will  recall  that  shortly  after  announcing 
your  congressional  candidacy  you  visited  my 
home  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  clarifying 
your  pKJsltlon  and  attitude  on  direct  mall 
advertising.  At  that  time  you  acknowledged 
your  awareness  that  this  industry  creates 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  accounts  for  more 
than  30  billion  dollars  In  annual  sales  of 
goods  and  services;  Is  a  positive  contributor 
to  our  postal  system:  and.  In  fact,  does  pay 
Its  own  way  in  the  syartem.  Your  April  25 
statements  obviously  refute  this  previous 
position. 

My  disappointment  arises  from  your  ap- 
parent lack  of  awareness  of  some  rather  basic 
facta  connected  with  a  vital  national  issue. 
Your  statement  that  "Most  families  don't 
want  all  the  advertising — that  fill  our  mall- 
boxes"  is  simply  not  true.  Rather  It  Is  an 
emotional  ploy  occasionally  voiced  by  vested 
Interest  opponents  of  the  Industry.  To  the 
contrary,  several  survey  studies  conducted 
on  this  very  question  all  concluded  that  only 
a  small  minority  of  individual  Americans  are 
opposed  to  this  form  of  advertising.  Specifi- 
cally, an  extensive  national  study  conducted 
by  the  well-known  market  research  firm  of 
A.  C.  Nielsen  showed  that  only  15%  of  the 
population  dislike  receiving  direct  mall  ad- 
vertising. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thla 
figure  includes  5  %  of  the  people  who  do  not 
like  to  recedv-  any  mall. 

Your  further  statement  that  "A  Post  Of- 
fice study  shows  .  .  .  third  class  .  .  .  mall 
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loses  money"  Is  a  subjective  interpretation 
of  some  old,  over-generalized  figures  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  publicly  declared 
to  be  obsolete  and  invalid.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  has  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  Third  Class  Bulk  mall  Is  a  desirable, 
positive  contributor  to  the  economic  effi- 
ciency of  the  postal  operation.  This  state- 
ment Is  supported  by  the  Department's  Reve- 
nue and  Cost  Analysis  report  Issued  on 
April  6  of  this  year.  The  report  shows  that 
revenue  from  Third  Class  Bulk  mall  exceeds 
Its  handling  cost  by  98  %  whereas  the  revenue 
from  First  Class  mail  exceeds  Its  respective 
handling  cost  by  only  85%.  The  same  report 
also  shows  that  Third  Class  Bulk  is  the  Tnost 
profitable  major  class  of  mall  handled  by  the 
Post  Office. 

To  go  a  step  further.  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  James  W.  Hargrove  stated  on  April  13 
of  this  year  that,  if  Third  Class  Bulk  mall  did 
not  exist,  then  the  296  million  dollars  In  gross 
profit  which  It  produced  in  fiscal  1969  would 
have  had  to  come  from  some  other  source. 
He  added  that  there  are  only  two  alterna- 
tives for  'that  other  source' — either  a  con- 
gressional subsidy  or  an  Increase  In  First 
Class  postage  rates. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  certainly 
hope  that  you  will  reconsider  your  present 
position  on  this  subject.  When  I  served  as 
one  of  your  county  chairman  in  the  1968 
Senatorial  Campaign,  I  had  complete  con- 
viction of  your  unquestioned  integrity,  ob- 
jectivity, and  tireless  effort  to  seek  out  and 
weigh  all  of  the  facts  before  acting  on  any 
Issue.  I'm  sure  that  this  personal  involve- 
ment with  your  past  efforts  tends  to  heighten 
my  awareness  and  concern  In  regard  to  some 
of  your  more  recent  activities.  However,  I 
certainly  hoi)e  (and  must  assume)  that  these 
inconsistencies  do  not  represent  your  con- 
sidered personal  position  but  are  simply 
over-zealous  campaign  efforts  which  were 
produced  by  well  Intentioned  supporters. 

The  voters  of  Iowa's  First  District  right- 
fully look  to  both  you  and  your  opponents 
for  Information  and  interpretation  on  vital 
Issues.  I  am  siu-e  that  you  constantly  strive 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  in  the  most  straight 
forward  and  unbiased  manner  possible  and 
hope  that  the  information  which  I  have  of- 
fered will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  this 
effort.  Enclosed  you  will  find  some  further  de- 
tails which  may  be  of  interest  In  exploring 
the  subject  of  Third  Class  postal  economics. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  McSweeney. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  LAOS  STRENGTHENS 
THE  COMMUNISTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
midst  of  public  concern  over  President 
Nixon's  invasion  of  Cambodia,  we  must 
not  forget  the  quiet  war  of  escalation  the 
administration  has  been  conducting  in 
Laos  throughout  1969  and  1970. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  excerpts  from  four  articles  from 
the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  which 
describe  how  Vietnamization,  a  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  ground  troops  in  Vietnam, 
has  resulted  in  an  escalatory  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  Laos. 

As  these  articles  point  out,  massive 
devastation  of  civilian  life  and  property 
has  drastically  altered  the  fragile  politics 
of  neutrality  in  Laos.  The  Pathet  Lao 
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has  become  tne  only  viable  indigenous 
political  force  capable  of  providing 
leadership  for  thousands  of  dislocated 
and  poverty  stricken  peasants. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  course 
the  President  will  now  take  in  Cambodia 
after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  on 
Jime  30?  If  so,  he  must  be  warned  that 
indiscriminate  bombing,  use  of  chemi- 
cals, and  other  forms  of  massive  civilian 
destruction  create  the  social  conditions 
which  invite  resistance  and  the  growth 
of  communism. 

The  excerpts  from  the  four  articles 

follow : 

Washington's  Dilemma 

(By  Arnold  Atxams) 
Ironically,  those  most  in  the  dark  about 
Laos  are  the  American  people.  More  than 
simply  being  unaware  of  the  scope  of  U.S. 
operations  here,  they  have  yet  to  be  told  by 
their  government  that  their  nation  Is  mili- 
tarily Involved  In  Laos.  Amerlctm  officials 
still  seek  to  officially  conceal  U.S.  violations 
of  the  1962  Geneva  Accord,  which  bars  all 
forms  of  foreign  military  intervention  In 
Laos.  They  contend  that  Hanoi's  refusal  to 
concede  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  here  makes  it  diplomatically  unfeasi- 
ble for  Washington  to  act  otherwise. 

Consequently,  everyone  in  Vientiane,  from 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  mamasan  of 
the  legendary  White  Rose,  knows  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  here.  But  the  American 
public  remains  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
their  government  is  arming,  training,  sup- 
plying, transporting  and  directing  approxi- 
mately 70.000  Laotian  troops  in  a  war  which 
threatens  to  get  out  of  hand. 

Instead  of  setting  the  record  at  least  par- 
tially straight,  U.S.  officials  here  do  things 
like  allowing  Vang  P&o  to  declare  recently, 
before  a  sizable  contingent  of  visiting  Jour- 
nalists, that  his  Meo  forces  fight  with  an- 
tiquated weapons,  inadequate  communica- 
tions and  inconsequential  American  sup- 
port. As  he  was  speaking,  American  F-4 
Phantom  Jets  roared  overhead,  several  Amer- 
ican observation  planes  were  parked  nearby 
and  three  cargo-laden  American  transport 
planes  landed  in  quick  succession  at  his  of- 
ficial Sam  Thong  base.  After  denying  he 
even  received  Indirect  U.S.  milltai7  sup- 
port, Vang  Pao  calmly  climbed  into  an  un- 
marked American  helicopter,  guarded  by 
Laotians  carrying  American-made  M-16  au- 
tomatic rifles,  and  was  fiown  back  to  his  se- 
cret Long  Cheng  headquarters  by  a  three- 
man  American   crew. 

Vang  Pao  and  official  verbiage  notwith- 
standing, American  Involvement  In  the  La- 
otian conflict  takes  the  following  principal 
forms:  In  addition  to  75  military  advisers 
listed  as  embassy  "attaches,"  about  300  men 
are  employed  In  a  variety  of  clandestine  mili- 
tary activities  supervised  by  the  CIA.  Al- 
though technically  civilians,  many  CIA 
agents  In  Laos  are  former  Special  Forces 
soldiers  recruited  because  of  military  ex- 
pertise and  Vietnam  exi>erlenc€. 

These  ex-Green  Berets  train  government 
troops,  assist  wide-ranging  reconnaissance 
teams  and  plan  guerrilla  and  psychological 
warfare  operations.  They  wear  combat  fa- 
tigues and  work  out  of  three  main  camps, 
where  they  administer  rigorous  training  In 
Jungle  warfare,  guerrilla  tactics,  communica- 
tions handling  and  weaponry. 

The  CIA  also  maintains  and  largely  con- 
trols Vang  Pao's  army  of  approximately  15,- 
000  fulltlme  troops.  Official  Instructions  to 
the  contrary,  CIA  personnel  occasionally  ac- 
company these  forces  on  combat  forays.  More 
than  20  agents  have  been  killed  in  Laos. 
Among  the  most  recent  CIA  casualties  was 
Phil  Werblsky,  a  former  Special  Forces  cap- 
tain widely  known  for  his  exploits  during  the 
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early  days  of  Vietnam.  He  was  killed  in  the 
government's  late-summer  offensive. 

"These  guys  are  tigers,"  says  an  American 
personally  acquainted  with  many  CIA 
agents  In  Laos.  "They're  tough,  intelligent 
guys  who  know  how  to  handle  themselves. 
They're  not  afraid  to  mix  It  up  out  In  the 
Jungle."  The  American  Is  a  civilian  engineer 
who  befriended  many  agents  while  helping  to 
build  airstrips  on  several  of  their  remote 
outposts.  "They  came  to  Laos  because  they 
were  fed  up  with  having  their  hands  tied  In 
Vietnam,"  he  says.  "Here  they're  doing  things 
the  way  they  want  to,  and  getting  better  pay 
for  It  as  well." 

An  Important  CIA  adjunct  in  Laos  has  the 
innocuous  title  of  "Requirements  Office".  It  is 
staffed  by  about  90  men.  most  of  whom  also 
are  ex-military  types.  Their  function  may  be 
inconspicuous,  but  It  Is  not  Innocuous.  Sta- 
tioned at  field  level,  requirements  officers — 
called  ROs — handle  the  distribution  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  as  well  as  general  logistics. 
They  are  vital  to  any  military  operation 
mounted  by  the  government. 

Learning  about  these  activities  prompted 
Senator  Fulbright  to  raise  a  key  question 
about  the  CIA's  role  here:  since  Its  function 
ostensibly  Is  to  gather  Information,  why  Is 
this  agency  running  a  war  In  Laos?  "I  dont 
approve  of  this  kind  of  activity  at  all,"  Ftil- 
bright  said.  "But  If  It  is  in  the  national  se- 
curity Interest  to  do  this.  It  seems  to  me  It 
ought  to  be  done  by  regular  US  army  forces 
and  not  by  an  Intelligence-gathering  agency." 
He  added  that  the  National  Security  Act, 
which  created  the  CIA,  "never  contemplated 
this  function"  for  the  agency. 

The  CIA  mission  chief  in  Laos  Is  Lawrence 
Devlin,  listed  as  a  "political  officer"  In  the 
US  Embassy.  Unlike  most  political  officers, 
however,  Devlin  fiatly  refuses  to  see  reporters. 
For  all  anybody  knows,  he  might  agree  on 
that  last  point  with  Senator  Fulbright,  who 
stressed  that  he  was  not  criticising  the 
CIA.  "The  agency  is  Just  following  orders," 
Fulbright  said. 

Cargo  and  military  supplies — as  well  as 
personnel — are  ferried  throughout  Laos  by 
Air  America  and  Continental  Air  Services, 
private  charter  firms  under  contract  to  the 
US  government.  They  are  better  known  as 
the  "CIA  Airlines",  and  most  of  their  pilots 
are  ex-alr  force  officers.  Reporters  are  allowed 
to  accompany  flights  involving  rice  drops  to 
refugee  camps,  but  are  banned  when  military 
cargoes  are  carried. 

"Why  do  you  guys  always  ask  about  weap- 
ons and  ammo  shipments?"  pilot  Jim  Walsh 
asked  me.  Walsh,  38,  Is  an  ex-alr  force  officer 
who  has  worked  in  Laos  for  Air  America  since 
1962.  "You  know  we're  not  allowed  to  talk 
about  such  things,"  he  said. 

Another  form  of  American  air  service  In 
Laos  constitutes  the  most  direct  US  Involve- 
ment In  the  fighting.  Under  the  euphemism 
of  "armed  reconnaissance  flights",  Thailand- 
based  American  Jets  and  bombers  have 
mounted  aerial  bombardments  equal  to  the 
pounding  taken  by  North  Vietneun  prior  to 
the  bombing  halt  In  1968.  The  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  m  southeast  Laos  has  been  the  prime 
target  of  American  air  attacks,  but  enemy 
encampments  and  troops  on  the  Plain  of 
Jars  came  imder  heavy  flre  during  the  recent 
government  offensive. 

Money  for  many  US  operations  In  Laos  Is 
cloaked  In  the  budget  of  the  mammoth 
Agency  for  International  Development,  or 
channelled  through  other  unobtrusive  con- 
duits. The  scop>e  of  American  financial  sxip- 
port  of  the  neutralist  Royal  Lao  government 
testifies  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  cover. 
Total  American  assistance  here  is  reliably 
estimated  at  between  US  $250  mlllion  and 
$300  million  per  year.  Of  that,  only  the  tech- 
nical aid  budget — about  $60  million — Is  made 
public.  The  rest,  xindisclosed,  goes  almost 
entirely  for  military  purposes. 
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One  Year  Worse 
(By  T.  D.  Allm&n) 

The  situation  In  Laoe  Is  not  particularly 
encouraging  for  either  side — lor  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  dropped  hundreds  ol  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  bombs  to  prop  up  the 
Vientiane  government,  or  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese, who  have  Invested  tens  of  thousands 
of  troops  In  a  so-far  futUe  effort  to  force 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma's  government  to 
follow  more  acquiescent  policies. 

Almost  paradoxically,  both  sides  have  be- 
gun the  present  dry  season,  which  marks  the 
annual  upswing  in  fighting.  In  weaker  posi- 
tions than  they  held  six  months  or  a  year 
ago.  Both  sides  seem  as  far  away  as  ever 
from  achieving  their  goals  In  Laos.  And  the 
country  Is  victim  of  an  escalating  level  of 
violence  that  so  far  has  maintained  the  rough 
balance  of  terrltorlsJ  ix>wer  only  at  an  ever 
higher  cost  In  Laotian  lives,  property  and 
hope  of  finding  some  way  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Indeed,  as  Laoe  enters  Its  sixth  full  year 
of  war  since  the  break-up  of  the  coalition 
government  and  escalation  of  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  nothing  seems  to  have 
turned  out  the  way  anyone  wanted  It. 
The  North  Vietnamese  hoped  to  use  Laos 
as  an  unimpeded  funnel  to  victory  In  South 
Vietnam.  When  the  Vientiane  government 
permitted  the  Americans  to  start  the  bomb- 
ing, the  North  Vietnamese  committed  in- 
creasing amounts  of  troops  In  an  effort  to 
discredit  that  government.  This  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing,  at  least  militarily,  time 
after  time,  but  the  XJ3.  bombing  has  only 
increased. 

The  Americans  began  the  bombing  With 
some  hope  of  keeping  the  war  from  spread- 
ing deep  Into  the  territory  of  an  Increasingly 
dependent  Vientiane  government.  But  Jet 
bombers  cannot  stop  ambushes;  they  are  ol 
relatively  little  use  even  in  medium-sized 
engagements.  As  a  result.  American  bombs 
have  been  able  to  drive  the  commtinlsts  off 
the  Plain  of  Jars  and  have  constantly  har- 
assed traffic  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 
But  nothing  the  Americans  can  do,  short  of 
moving  their  own  ground  troops  Into  Laos, 
can  prevent  the  communists  from  disrupt- 
ing normal  commerce  and  government  In 
the  Mekong  valley.  Similarly,  communist 
raids  and  larger  attacks  can  discredit  the 
Vientiane  government's  pretensions  to  effec- 
tive authority  but  they  cannot  stop  the  Amer- 
ican bombing. 

Thus  neither  North  Vietnam  nor  the 
United  States  have  found  the  short-cut  to 
victory  m  South  Vietnam  that  they  sought 
in  violations  of  Laotian  neutrality.  The  Lao- 
tians, on  both  sides,  have  suffered  heavily. 
Probably  neither  the  Americans  nor  the 
North  Vietnamese  originally  anticipated 
that  the  Laotian  war  would  Involve  them  so 
deeply,  and  turn  out  to  be  so  Inconclusive. 

There  now  Is  some  debate  In  Vientiane  on 
when  the  commiinists  wlU  fljially  be  able  to 
get  their  Plain  of  Jars  counter-offensive 
going,  and  when  they  do.  whether  It  will 
force  the  United  States  into  another  escala- 
tion, such  as  the  use  of  B-52  bomber*  for 
the  first  time  in  large  numbers  outside  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU. 

But  In  contrast  to  a  year  ago.  there  Is  now 
absolute  xinanimlty  among  all  observers,  of 
all  persxiaslons,  that  an  end  to  the  Laoe 
war  Is  Impossible  until  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  whenever  that  may  come,  and 
that  the  prognosis  for  Laos  In  1970.  and  In- 
deed for  a  long  time  after  that.  Is  for  more — 
perhaps  much  more — of  the  same. 

Laos:   Shaocs  or  LBJ 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

Vatmnifx. — Two  expressions — "escala- 
tion" and  "credibility  gap" — may  well  be  on 
the  way  to  having  the  same  dark  significance 
for  President  Nixon  that  they  had  for  his 
predecessor.  Lyndon  Johnson's  fruitless  up- 
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pings  of  the  ante  In  South  Vietnam  In  pur- 
suit of  an  Illusory  military  victory,  and  his 
compulsive  lack  of  candour  on  the  effects  and 
motives  of  that  policy  carried  him  from  the 
greatest  plurality  In  the  history  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  political  oblivion  fotir  years 
later. 

This  time  the  president  appears  less  ego- 
involved;  the  country  Is  Laos,  not  Vietnam; 
and  RlchEurd  Nixon  still  has  many,  many 
mistakes  to  make  before  he  turns  Into  the 
Lear-Uke  figure  that  Johnson  has  become. 

But  mistakes  are  being  made  In  Laos,  and 
they  became  more  obvious  after  Nixon's  re- 
cent nationwide  address  on  Laoe.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  tell  all,  but  It  wound  up  being  un- 
deniably— and  probably  deliberately — 
cavalier  with  the  facts  about  the  disguised 
war  the  US  Is  fighting  in  Laos. 

The  major  fact  Nixon  apparently  wished 
to  conceal  was  that  the  US  war  effort  In  Laos 
had  Increased  greatly  since  November  1968 
when  the  bombing  halt  In  North  Vietnam 
resulted  in  an  almost  automatic  escalation  of 
bombing  in  Laoe.  He  said  reports  that  the 
increase  In  "our  air  activity  has  had  the  effect 
of  escalating  the  conflict"  were  "grossly  In- 
accurate." 

The  fact  remains  that  US  bombing  sorties 
over  Laos  have  risen  from  an  average  4-5.000 
a  month  to  15-18.000  today.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  US  now  is  bombing  whole  areas  of 
Laoe  it  did  not  touch  before.  Including  the 
Plain  of  Jars.  The  fact  remains  that  the  US 
has  expanded  Its  policy  of  systematically 
denuding  the  Conununlst-held  areas  of  Laoe 
by  moving  In.  taking  out  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, destroying  all  stocks  of  food  and  de- 
foliating productive  land.  It  Is  also  a  fact 
that  US  personnel — Including  advisers,  plan- 
ners, transport  pilots  and  American  gunshlp 
crews — are  more  deeply  involved  In  fighting 
the  Laotians'  war  for  them  than  ever  before. 

Nixon,  of  course,  went  on  television  to  de- 
fend his  policy,  not  to  pick  It  apart.  The 
sjjeech.  obvlovisly  aimed  squarely  at  Middle 
America,  was  an  attempt  to  win  political  ap- 
proval for  what  Is  going  on  In  Laos.  With  In- 
creasing disquiet  expressed  In  the  US  Con- 
gress and  the  press  about  the  US  war  effort 
In  Laoe,  the  President  could  be  excxised  for 
emphasizing  the  logic  behind  his  own  Laos 
policy — even  If  it  meant  trying  to  lay  all  the 
blame  for  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  In 
Laos  on  Hanoi's  doorstep.  But  the  President 
can  hardly  be  excused  for  saying  things  that 
even  US  officials  here  have  had  to  concede. 
Just  arent  right.  Among  the  Nlxonlan  depar- 
tures from  reality: 

The  President  said  there  were  67.000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  In  Laos,  up  from  55,000  In 
mld-1969.  The  US  embassy  here,  despite  Its 
enthiislaam  for  the  task,  can  find  only  60.000 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  an  Increase  from 
the  47.000  figure  estimated  In  the  middle  of 
last  year. 

He  said  a  total  of  1 ,040  Americans  work  for 
the  US  government  in  Leos,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  which  643  are  Involved  In  some 
military  or  logistics  capacity.  A  paragraph 
later,  he  said:  "US  personnel  in  Laos  dtirlng 
the  past  year  has  not  increased  .  .  ."  But  only 
last  September,  in  another  administration 
statement  supposed  to  tell  all  about  Laos, 
the  US  State  Department  said  that  only 
833  Americans  were  working  in  Laoe.  Had  the 
total  number  of  Americans  in  Laoe  actually 
Increased  from  833  to  1,040 — a  rise  of  almoet 
25%?  Or  was  the  State  Department  wrong? 
Or  the  preeldent? 

Most  disturbing,  reliable  sources  here  say 
the  total  of  US  personnel  directly  supi>ortlng 
the  Vietnamese  government's  war  effort  Is 
really  much  higher  than  643,  more  like  1,000, 
U  one  includes  "temporary  duty  personnel", 
and  military  and  logistics  personnel  who 
spend  the  day  In  Laoe  but  sleep  at  night  at 
US  basee  In  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  None  of 
the  figures — the  State  I>epartment'8,  the  pres- 
ident's or  thoee  knowledgeable  sources  In 
Laos — Include  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
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leans  who  support  the  mammoth  US  bomb- 
ing operation  In  Laos  from  bases  in  Thailand, 
Vietnam  and  Guam. 

Nixon  said:  "Ho  American  stationed  In 
Laos  has  ever  been  killed  In  ground  combat 
operations."  Although  the  phrasing  is  highly 
restrictive — most  of  the  Laos  war  Is  fought 
from  outside  Laos  by  US  p>ersonnel  not  sta- 
tioned there — it  is  well  known  In  Vientiane 
that  many  Americans  have  been  killed  In 
combat  situations  In  Laos,  and  that  their 
deaths.  In  South  Vietnam,  would  be  counted 
as  combat  casualties.  Informed  sources  here — 
recalling  that  Americans  killed  In  Laos  are 
often  shipped  out  on  si>eclal  planes  without 
legal  formalities  in  order  to  avoid  publicity — 
estimate  that  about  150  Americans  are  killed 
each  year  In  the  Laos  war,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  pilots  shot  down  on  bombing  mis- 
sions. The  president's  contention  that  no 
American  lives  are  being  spent  In  Laos,  of 
all  his  experiments  with  the  truth,  may  be 
the  one  that  comes  back  to  haunt  him  the 
most  as  more  and  more  Americans — mostly 
the  families  of  ctvlllan  Air  America  pilots 
and  US  Air  Force  officers — receive  death  tele- 
grams from  Washington. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  president 
sought  to  camouflage  the  major  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  the  US  policy  In  Laos  over 
the  last  year  by  averring  that  American  ex- 
pansion of  its  war  role  In  Laos  has  occurred 
"only  when  requested  by  the  Laotian  govern- 
ment". He  also  said:  "The  level  of  our  air 
operations  has  been  Increased  only  as  the 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  In  Laos  and  the 
level  of  their  aggression  has  Increased." 

In  fact,  observers  here  point  out,  the  Ini- 
tial US  air  escalation  In  Laos,  which  occurred 
during  late  1968  and  early  1969,  happened 
when  there  was  no  communist  threat  of 
noticeably  Increased  proportions.  Indeed,  the 
aerial  escalation  did  not  occur  because  of 
special  events  In  Laos,  but  because  the  US 
bombing  halt  in  North  Vietnam  for  the  first 
time  permitted  the  focus  of  the  US  air  ar- 
senal to  shift  to  Laos.  And  perhaps,  the  cru- 
cial point,  long-time  observers  here  say.  Is 
that  until  a  year  ago  Laotian  requests  for  an 
escalation  of  the  US  bombing  and  logistics 
effort  were  rejected  as  a  matter  of  a  long- 
eetabllshed  policy  of  keeping  the  US  Involve- 
ment m  Laos  as  low  profile  as  poeelble. 

That  policy  has  changed,  and  the  Nixon 
administration  clearly  is  no  longer  interested 
in  keeping  a  particularly  low  profile  In  Laoe, 
despite  the  overall  thrust  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine. The  underlying  reasons  for  the  change 
In  Laos  policy  are  not  hard  to  discern:  "The 
US  is  deescalatlng  downstream  in  South 
Vietnam."  a  Vientiane  diplomat  recently  ob- 
served. "It  Is  only  natural  that  It  should  es- 
calate upstream  In  Laoe,  especially  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail." 

The  American  bombing  of  communist  In- 
filtration routes  In  Laoe,  In  fact,  will  be  one 
of  the  few  controls  the  US  will  retain  over 
events  In  South  Vietnam  as  Vietnamlsatlon 
proceeds.  The  effectiveness  of  the  bombing 
Is  debatable.  But  the  President  clearly  does 
not  wish  to  relinquish  It  while  he  Is  sur- 
rendering so  many  other  options  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Indeed,  from  all  appearances,  U.S.  policy- 
makers see  the  U.S.  bombing  in  Laos  as  one 
of  the  keys  to  escape  from  the  whole  Indo- 
china labyrinth.  If  the  bombing  can  control 
the  flow  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
supplies  Into  South  Vietnam,  Vietnamlsatlon 
win  have  a  better  chance  of  success,  and  the 
U.S.  will  be  well  on  Its  way  out  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  the  train  of  cause  and  effect  In 
International  affairs  is  seldom  so  simple,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  have 
expressed  their  dlspleasiu'e  at  the  Increase 
of  bombing  by  continuing  their  attacks 
against  government  positions  In  Laos.  They 
are  using  more  men  than  ever  before  In  the 
cxurent  dry  season  offensive — though  the  rise 
In  number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In 
Laoe  does  not  constitute  the  escalation  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon  charged  so  much  as  a  need  to 
protect  the  Plain  of  Jars  flank  which  the  U.S. 
and  Laotians  for  the  first  time  attacked  last 
year. 

If  the  conununlsts  continue,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  to  win  more  and  more  ground  In 
Laos,  the  government  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  could  fall,  or  be  forced  to  make  con- 
cession to  the  conmiunists,  such  as  calling 
for  a  U.S.  bombing  halt.  This,  of  course,  would 
undermine  the  whole  American  effort  to  get 
out  of  South  Vietnam  gracefully,  and  so  the 
Nixon  administration  has  gone  to  escalated 
lengths  to  preserve  the  Vientiane  government 
from  a  string  of  communist  defeats. 


Thb  Labyrinthine  War 

In  1953  the  Vletmlnh  launched  an  offensive 
Into  Laos.  This  forced  the  French  to  make 
an  unpalatable  choice;  either  attempt  to 
hold  on  to  Laos  or,  as  military  sense  dictated, 
withdraw  and  concentrate  forces  on  the  Viet- 
namese coastal  plans.  The  French  chose  the 
former — and  Dlenblenphu  and  disaster  soon 
followed. 

Now,  In  1970,  a  white  foreign  power  fight- 
ing to  maintain  Its  position  In  Laos  and 
Vietnam  may  soon  be  faced  with  a  similar 
decision.  If  current  communist  military  ac- 
tlvlUes  continue,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  de- 
cide whether  to  become  more  involved  In  Laos 
or  make  political  and  military  concessions 
It  has  not  yet  been  willing  to  consider. 

It  Is  still  too  e«tfly  to  say  where  the  pendu- 
lum will  swing.  But  one  thing  Is  clear:  the 
U.S.  and  the  Royal  Lao  Government  are  on 
the  defensive.  If  the  communists  decide  to 
continue  their  offensive — however  large  and 
whoever  is  leading — It  Is  not  likely  to  be  con- 
tained without  substantial  military  escala- 
tion or  significant  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  U.S.  has  carried 
out  one  of  the  most  sxistalned  bombing  cam- 
paigns In  history  against  essentially  civilian 
targets  In  northeastern  Laos.  The  area  Is  a 
carpet  of  forest  dotted  by  villages  and  a  few 
towns.  Refugees  repwrt  that  the  bombing 
was  primarily  directed  against  their  villages. 
Operating  from  Thai  bases  and  from  aircraft 
carriers,  American  Jets  have  destroyed  the 
great  majority  of  villages  and  towns  in  the 
northeast.  Severe  casualties  have  been  In- 
flicted upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  region, 
rice  fields  have  been  burned,  and  roads  torn 
up.  Refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  report 
they  were  bombed  almost  dally  by  American 
Jets  last  year.  They  say  they  spent  most  of 
the  past  two  years  living  in  caves  or  boles. 

The  basic  aim  of  this  bombing  has  been 
to  hurt  communist  forces  in  every  possible 
way:  to  deprive  them  ol  villages  which  could 
provide  them  with  shelter,  of  manpower 
w'llch  could  be  used  as  porters  or  rice 
growers,  to  limit  food  supplies  and  road  travel 
and  to  demoralise. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  at- 
tempt to  "raise  the  ante"  has  worked  only 
too  well.  Militarily  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North 
Vietnamese  seem  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  ineffectlvenees  of  American  alrpower  Is 
highlighted  In  a  comparison  of  the  com- 
munist offensives  against  the  Plain  of  Jars 
In  1964  and  1970.  It  took  them  three  days  to 
take  It  six  years  ago.  This  year,  despite 
the  massive  American  air  support  for  gov- 
ernment forces.  It  took  five  days. 

Perched  on  the  piain,  communist  forces 
could  move  In  any  or  all  of  three  directions. 
They  could  push  west  to  Route  13,  then  move 
south  toward  Vang  Vleng.  Pathet  Lao  forces 
Include  a  number  of  former  neutralist  bat- 
talions, currently  commanded  by  General 
Deuane.  The  Pathet  Lao  claim  that  these 
represent  the  real  neutralists.  By  taking 
Vang  Vleng  they  would  be  recapturing  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Kong  Le  neutralists  In 
1962  and  could  then  claim  It  In  the  name  of 
their  own  "patriotic  neutralist "  forces. 

They  might  move  southwest  In  an  attempt 
to  take  Long  Cheng  and  Sam  Thong.  Long 
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Cheng  Is  the  major  US  military  base  In 
northeast  Laos.  Recently  visited  by  Jour- 
nalists for  the  first  time,  they  reported  seeing 
the  longest  runway  In  northern  Laos,  big 
helicopters  used  for  rescuing  downed  Ameri- 
can pilots  In  northern  Laos,  and  American 
planes  landing  and  taking  off  every  minute. 
Sam  Thong,  seven  miles  away  by  air,  is  a 
centre  for  airlifting  arms,  food  and  medical 
supplies  to  Meo  villages  organised  Into  para- 
military outposts.  These  are  loca'i^d  on  moun- 
talntops  and  can  be  supplied  only  from  the 
air.  Long  Cheng  and  Sam  Thong  constitute 
the  logistics  and  air  support  centre  for  miU- 
tary  activities  throughout  the  northeast. 
Both  are  relatively  easy  to  defend,  being  sur- 
rounded by  hills  on  all  sides.  If  the  com- 
munists are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  however, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  could  cap- 
ture both;  this  would  mean  a  major  military 
defeat  for  government  forces. 

A  third  though  less  likely  posslbiUty  is  that 
the  communists  may  move  southeast  and 
attempt  to  take  Paksane,  a  Mekong  river 
town.  Militarily  this  would  be  relatively  easy 
but  It  might  risk  ThsU  Involvement  and  con- 
ceivably, American  ground  intervention.  It 
also  seems  unlikely  that  communist  forces 
could  hold  Paksane  for  very  long. 

Whatever  direction  they  choose  to  move,  a 
communist  offensive  from  the  plain  could 
place  the  US  In  a  most  difficult  position.  Air- 
power  would  be  unlikely  to  halt  their  ad- 
vance. Neither  would  the  Royal  Lao  Army  or 
the  CIA-directed  Clandestine  Army. 

The  60,000-man  Royal  Lao  Army  Is  made 
up  primarily  of  village  youths  conscripted  to 
fight  In  a  war  they  neither  understand  nor 
desire.  A  private's  salary  Is  about  US$5  a 
month.  Government  soldiers  have  shown  a 
marked — and  one  suspects  rather  astute — 
disposition  for  retreat  during  major  battles. 
Corruption  and  Indifference  is  rife  In  the 
officers  corps.  American  military  attaches 
complain  constantly  that  the  only  advice  Lao 
army  officers  seek  from  them  is  In  preparing 
escape  plans.  Dtirlng  the  last  battle  for  the 
plain  government  soldiers  complained  that 
they  had  been  fenced  In  by  barbed  wire  to 
prevent  their  retreat. 

The  Meo  soldiers — and  Thai.  Burmese  and 
Cambodian  mercenaries  of  the  Clandestine 
Army — tend  to  be  more  aggressive  than  reg- 
ular troops.  A  private  Is  paid  more  than 
US$30  a  mouth  and  is  better  equipped  and 
trained.  Their  strength  is  about  6,000  In 
northeastern  Laos  and  6,000  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  However,  as  an  American  official 
delicately  put  It,  the  Meos  are  "better  at  at- 
tacking than  defending".  The  fact  Is  that 
they  are  basically  a  group  of  guerillas,  effec- 
tive at  harassing  and  small  actions  but 
simply  not  designed  to  function  as  a  regular 
army.  The  most  serious  problem  with  Vang 
Pao's  Meo  soldiers  Is  their  lack  of  discipline. 
Laotian  refugees  complain  bitterly  of  mis- 
treatment by  Meo  soldiers  during  their  cap- 
ture of  the  plain  last  September.  Refugees  say 
the  Meos  slaughtered  hundreds  of  cows  and 
buffaloes,  destroyed  many  of  their  shelters 
and  looted  their  belongings. 

The  only  real  military  options  left  to  the 
US  Fhould  a  major  communist  thrust  develop 
are  the  Introduction  of  American  ground 
troops  or  support  of  a  Thai  Invasion  Into 
Laoe. 

At  present,  neither  seems  very  likely.  Laos 
Is  simply  not  a  vital  enough  Interest  for  the 
US  to  introduce  ground  troops,  particularly 
after  nine  years  of  Vietnam.  And  support  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos  might  In  the  end  prove 
more  complicated  and  costly  than  sending  in 
American  troops.  IJesplte  periodic  breast- 
beatings  at  SEATO  conferences  and  other 
occasions,  the  Thais  are  not  very  anxious  to 
confront  the  North  Vietnamese  army  face 
to  face.  And  few  Americans  here  believe  that 
if  they  did  they  would  make  a  particularly 
good  showing. 

A  successful  oommunisit  push  In  Laos 
would  probably  result  In  major  political  and 
military  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  US. 
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This  would  seem  to  be  the  uxnmunlst 
goal.  Few  informed  observers  here  believe 
that  the  communists  plan  to  take  over  Laos 
In  the  near  future.  American  military  at- 
taches, the  first  to  ascribe  aggressive  motives 
to  the  North  Vietnamese,  have  stated  pub- 
licly that  they  do  not  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  Intent  on  "colonising"  Laos. 

The  first  priority  for  the  communists 
would  probably  be  to  force  the  US  to  8t<^ 
its  bombing  of  both  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
and  northern  Laos.  A  second  would  be  to  give 
greatly  Increased  strength  to  the  Pathet  Lao 
within  the  framework  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

A  third,  and  intriguing,  possibility  is  that 
a  oommtinist  offensive  In  Laos  may  be  de- 
signed to  force  a  faster  rate  of  American 
troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam.  A 
major  thrust  which  seemed  on  the  p>olnt 
of  taking  over  all  of  Laos  would  place  the  US 
In  an  untenable  position.  It  might  well  be 
that  In  such  a  case  the  Americans  would  be 
prepared  to  swap  a  faster  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  In  re- 
turn for  some  firm  communist  guarantees  of 
neutral  status  for  Laoe. 

Such  speculations  point  up  the  basic  weak- 
ness of  the  American  position  in  Laoe.  Over 
the  past  five  years  Royal  Lao  Government 
control  has  gradually  been  eroded.  Moet  of 
Laos  Is  either  a  no-man's  land  or  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Pathet  Lao.  A  successful  com- 
munist offensive  would  shrink  government 
control  even  further.  This  weakness  was  Im- 
plicit in  President  Richard  Nixon's  March  8 
statement  on  Laos.  By  appealing  to  the  Rmb- 
slans — who  are  unlikely  to  have  either  the 
inclination  or  capability  to  slow  a  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  advance  Into 
Laos — the  president  seemed  to  Imply  that 
American  ability  to  contain  communist 
forces  in  Laos  Is  limited. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  American  mili- 
tary priorities  have  prevented  any  strength- 
ening of  the  Royal  Laos  Government.  Its 
corruption,  lethargy  and  Indifference  Is  as 
great  If  not  greater  than  It  ever  was.  Pew  peo- 
ple living  under  Its  rule  actively  support 
it.  American  officials  have  been  unable  to 
push  for  basic  reforms  due  to  the  political 
necessity  of  getting  on  with  the  Lao  civilian 
and  military  elite  so  t^at  continued  American 
bombing  will  be  permitted. 

Laos  is  not  Vietnam:  U.S.  deaths  here  are 
counted  in  the  hundreds — ^mostly  downed 
pilots  and  crew — not  tens  of  thousands.  And 
expenses  are  measured  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  not  billions.  But  If  Vietnam 
Is  America's  quagmire,  Laoe  Is  its  labyrinth. 

It  seems  clear  at  this  point  that  the  only 
path  out  leads  through  agreement  on  some 
sort  of  political  settlement.  The  Americans 
simply  do  not  have  enough  usable  military 
power  to  force  a  favourable  military  situa- 
tion. The  U.S.  win  not  find  the  concessions 
necessary  to  bring  peace  to  Laoe  very  pleas- 
ant. At  the  least,  it  wlU  Involve  a  siispension 
of  all  bombing  In  Laos  and  acceptance  of  a 
truly  non-aligned  Vientiane  government.  And 
It  may  Involve  trading  complete  and  rela- 
tively rapid  withdrawal  of  American  troope 
from  Vietnam  for  a  guarantee  of  Laotian 
neutrality. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  BRITISH- 
FRENCH  CONCORDE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  London 
Economist  for  May  30,  1970,  contained 
an  Interesting  article  on  the  British- 
French  Concorde  supersonic  transport. 

There  is  "Increasing  airline  dissatls- 
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faction"  with  the  Concorde,  the  article 
says.  The  airlines  say  the  plane  is  too 
small,  the  article  goes  on,  and  "they  ex- 
pect to  make  a  loss  on  Concorde  how- 
ever they  fly  it." 

Furthermore,  the  crucial  trials  of  the 
Concorde  at  cruising  speed  have  been  de- 
layed. These  trials  will  test  two  points 
where  the  Concorde  is  most  vulnerable — 
fuel  consumption  and  the  aerodynamics 
of  its  wing.  According  to  the  Economist: 

It  either  behaves  fractionally  less  well  than 
It  should,  so  that  It  takes  more  power  to  push 
the  aircraft,  or  more  fuel  to  keep  the  engines 
up  to  the  mark,  then  crossing  the  North  At- 
lantic could  be  impossible  for  the  Concorde. 

I  include  the  Economist  article  in  the 

Record  at  this  point: 

What  To  Do  With  Concorde:  Shootj)  thk 
Next  Govebxment  in  Brttaih  CoNsroER  a 
Major    Redesign    or   thk   Concorde   Aib- 

LINEB? 

The  formal  announcement  in  a  white 
paper*  on  Wednesday  that  aU  supersonic 
flying  will  be  banned  over  Britain  Is  im- 
portant because  It  put  on  the  record  what 
everyone  has  assumed  was  bound  to  happen. 
It  is  a  decision  all  reasonably  developed 
countries  are  expected  sooner  or  later  to 
take.  In  the  United  States,  already  acutely 
pollution-conscious,  the  British  lead  will 
stiflen  the  political  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
ican supersonic  programme.  That  opposi- 
tion has  gained  momentum  this  year.  Sup- 
port for  America's  proposed  supersonic  air- 
liner iSST)  had  never  been  cordial.  But  this 
year  the  amount  of  money  required  has 
Jumped  sharply,  to  8290  million.  This  has 
coincided  with  growing  reports  that  the 
Boeing  design  is  altering  for  the  worse — with 
its  weight  going  up  and  Its  performance 
going  down.  Just  as  on  the  flrst  prototype 
abandoned  early  last  year.  It  has  also  coin- 
cided with  reports  of  Increasing  airline  dis- 
satisfaction with  Concorde,  which  has  made 
Americans  less  afraid  of  the  possibility  tjiat 
Concorde  would  sweep  the  American  market 
and  make  huge  Inroads  into  the  balance 
of  payments,  although  the  Department  of 
Transportation    still    says    It    will. 

The  result  Is  that  the  American  SST's 
budget  has  been  scraping  through  lt«  vari- 
ous congressional  stages  by  Increasingly  and 
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uncomfortably  narrow  votes.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  House  of  Representatives  Anally 
passed  It  without  cuts  but  It  might  have  been 
rougher  had  the  Russians  not  helpfully 
flown  their  supersonic  transport  at  Its  de- 
signed speed  of  twice  the  speed  of  sound  for 
the  flrst  time  on  Tuesday.  But  the  SST's 
budget  stUl  has  to  go  through  the  Senate, 
4  where  the  opix>6ltlon  Is  tougher  and  better 
organised,  and  where  some  pessimists  In  the 
aviation  press  are  even  beginning  to  suspect 
that  It  could  be  voted  down  altogether. 

If  the  American  programme  Is  visibly  In 
trouble.  Is  this  the  time  for  the  next  British 
government  to  get  together  with  the  French 
and  talk  seriously  about  whether  they  should 
concede  some  airlines'  request  to  redesign 
Concorde — since  there  could  now  be  less  ur- 
gency about  putting  It  Into  the  market  be- 
fore an  American  competitor  and  more  to 
be  gained  from  offering  an  aircraft  with  Im- 
proved performance?  The  present  complaint 
Is  that  Concorde  Is  too  small.  The  two  manu- 
facturers are  currently  proposing  that  air- 
lines should  reduce  the  seats  In  It  to  110; 
and  fly  It  as  an  all-first  class  service,  charg- 
ing flrst  class  or  marginally  less  than  flrst 
class  fares  (which  on  the  North  Atlantic  are 
high:  £213  return).  On  the  manufacturers' 
figures,  this  would  show  a  profit;  on  the  air- 
lines' calculations.  It  would  not.  They  ex- 
pect to  make  a  loss  on  Concorde  however 
they  fly  It. 

The  proposal  that  has  been  put  by  some 
airlines  Is  that  Concorde's  fuselage  should  be 
widened  so  that  an  extra  row  of  seats  can 
be  run  down  its  length.  This  would  Increase 
the  seating  from  four  to  five  abreast  and  get 
numbers  up  closer  to  200.  Technically,  this 
would  be  easy  to  do,  and  it  also  looks  as  If 
it  might  even  Improve  flying  performance 
by  giving  the  aircraft  a  bigger  surface  area. 
It  Is  not  thought,  at  this  preliminary  stage, 
that  It  would  Involve  any  of  those  costly 
changes  to  the  wing  that  lengthening  the 
fuselage  would.  Lengthening  Concorde's 
fuselage,  without  also  changing  the  wings, 
would  make  the  fuselage  stick  out  at  the 
back  and  wag  dangerously.  It  Is  a  ploy  to  be 
avoided  In  a  narrow,  delta-shaped  aircraft. 

The  Government  appeared  to  set  its  face 
against  late  major  changes  12  months  ago. 
It  said  that  If  Concorde  costs  were  to  rise 
more  than  15  per  cent  above  the  estimated 
£730  million  It  was  then  taking  to  develop — 
a  figure  which  still  holds,  thanks  to  the 
effects  of  French  devaluation — this  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  major  redesign.  The  un- 
spoken implication  was  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
unwilling  to  agree  to  go  back  to  the  draw- 


ing board.  But  15  per  cent  of  £730  million  Is 
over  100  million.  And  engineers  believe  that 
the  proposed  modification  of  the  fuselage 
could  be  kept  within  £100  million. 

There  are  two  catches.  The  most  obvious 
Is  that  only  the  naive  are  still  prepared  to  ac- 
cept estimates  by  the  aircraft  industry,  here 
or  In  the  United  States.  But  the  more  impor- 
tant one  Is  that  Concorde  has  not,  unlike 
the  Soviet  SST,  yet  flown  at  twice  the  speed 
of  sound.  It  should  have  been  doing  so  any 
time  now.  Instead  it  has  been  grounded  for 
a  variety  of  reasons;  most  obviously  strikes 
at  Bristol  (see  page  61) .  These  trtals  at  cruis- 
ing speed  are  crucial.  No  amount  of  work  in 
wind  tunnels  and  on  computers  can  substi- 
tute for  them.  They  will  test  the  two  points 
where  Concorde  Is  most  vtilnerable:  the  fuel 
consumption  of  its  engines  at  normal  cruis- 
ing, and  the  aerodynamics  of  Its  wing.  If 
either  behaves  fractionally  less  well  than  It 
should,  so  that  it  takes  more  power  to  push 
the  aircraft,  or  more  fuel  to  keep  the  engines 
up  to  the  mark,  then  crossing  the  North 
Atlantic  could  be  Impossible  for  the  Con- 
corde. That  Is,  unless  the  airlines  and  the 
government  regulatory  bodies  behind  them 
are  prepared  to  compromise  on  the  size  of 
the  fuel  reserve  that  any  aircraft  Is  required 
to  carry  for  possible  diversion  to  another 
airport.  In  lay  language,  this  would  be  trans- 
lated as  cutting  safety  margins,  and  may 
therefore  be  politically  unacceptable. 

The  two  governments  need  the  result  of 
these  trials  before  they  can  know  what  sort 
of  Concorde  they  have  on  their  hands,  or 
whether  It  is  even  worth  discussing  a  modlfl- 
catlon.  The  airlines  would  cordially  support 
them  if  they  did  think  of  changes.  It  would 
save  the  airlines  from  having  to  decide  how 
to  pay  for  so  expensive  an  aircraft  during 
that  period  of  the  mid-1970s  when  most  of 
them  will  be  staggering  from  the  losses  they 
are  going  to  make  on  Jumbos  until  the  traf- 
fic catches  up  with  the  new  capacity.  Some 
airlines  will  simply  not  be  able  to,  a  fact  that 
niust  cut  sales  of  Concorde.  What  airlines 
would  most  like  is  that  the  present  Concorde 
design  be  treated  as  a  prototype  for  a  bigger 
200-8eater;  the  latter  would  then  not  be 
ready  until,  at  a  g^^ess.  1976,  as  against  a 
probable  1974  for  the  aircraft  In  Its  present 
form.  To  make  the  decision  easy  for  the  two 
governments,  the  airlines  might,  with  arm- 
twisting,  take  perhaps  40  of  the  present  Con- 
cordes: Just  as  they  took  a  small  version  of 
the  original  707  from  Boeing  13  years  ago.  In 
order  to  ease  the  Introduction  to  Jets.  This 
Is  a  let-out  that  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered after  June  18th. 


SENATE— raesrfay,  June  9,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  all  our  days,  grant  that  we 
may  live  this  one  day,  free  from  fear  and 
frustration,  in  command  of  all  our  pow- 
ers, with  compassion  and  charity  toward 
all  men.  So  rule  over  us  that  we  may  be 
channels  of  Thy  mind  and  spirit,  serving 
this  Nation's  welfare  and  advancing 
Thy  kingdom,  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy 
name.  Amen. 

I 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  9, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  P   Eagleton.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


favorably,  with  amendments,  on  Jime  8, 
1970,  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
91-917)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTTNG  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,  as  amended, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 
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(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  June  8,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  yesterday  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin)  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or 
any  of  the  time  allocated  to  him? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  OF  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  today, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HRUSKA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Journal, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  IVz  hours. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
mre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROBERT  H.   FINCH'S  NEW  ASSIGN- 
MENT AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  regret  over  the 
departure  of  Robert  H.  Finch  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  think  that  he  has 
operated  under  trying  circumstances  and 
has  done  his  very  best  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. His  loss  will  be  felt. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  happy  that  the 
distinguished  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
ElMot  Richardson,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  HEW.  He 
brings  to  his  new  position  integrity,  un- 
derstanding, and  experience.  As  I  recall, 
during  the  Eisenhower  years,  he  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  in  that  Department 
and  he  made  a  commendable  reputation 
at  that  time.  I  know  that  he  will  do  a  good 
job  in  this  new  and  difficult  post. 

May  I  say,  though,  that  we  will  miss 
Mr.  Richardson  who  has  been  a  very  able 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  his  successor  will 
be  just  as  qualified,  just  as  capable,  and 
just  as  experienced  in  that  arduous  posi- 
tion as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  delighted  that 
although  Secretary  Finch  is  leaving  HEW 
he  is  moving  to  the  White  House  and  will 
be  one  of  the  President's  counselors  with 
Cabinet  rank.  I  think  that  in  that  posi- 
tion, based  on  his  experience,  friendship, 
and  knowledge  of  events  throughout  the 
country,  he  can  be  of  inestimable  assist- 
ance to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and.  in  so  doing,  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  concur  with  his  statement  regarding 
former  Secretary  of  HEW  Robert  H. 
Finch. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  some 
time  uith  Mr.  Pinch.  He  is  a  native  of 
Arizona,  as  I  am.  A  few  days  ago,  he  ap- 
peared on  the  university  campus  at 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
also  at  the  Bob  Finch  Post  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars — a  post  which  was 
named  after  his  father.  It  was  very  en- 
couraging to  me  to  witness  the  reception 
that  Mr.  Finch  received  during  his  visit 
there. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Finch. 
He  has  worked  under  adverse  circum- 
stances and  I  think  that  he  has  rendered 
commendable  service  to  the  Nation. 

I,  too,  wish  him  well  in  his  new  assign- 
ment and  am  very  much  pleased  to  join 
the  majority  leader  In  expressing  best 
wishes  to  hlm^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


COMPULSORY  UNIONISM  IN 
POSTAL  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
10,000  miles  from  here,  thousands  of 


American  soldiers  are  fighting  to  preserve 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  i>eople  of  South 
Vietnam. 

That  effort  has  cost  this  coimtry  many 
billions  of  dollars,  thousands  of  lives,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  turmoil  of  our 
college  campuses,  and  politically  polar- 
ized the  people  of  this  country. 

All  of  this  has  been  reported  in  infinite 
detail  by  the  Nation's  media,  and  debated 
strenuously  and  at  length  on  the  floor  of 
this  legislative  body. 

Yet.  while  we  are  engaged  in  efforts  to 
preserve  freedom  of  choice  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  being  asked  to  quietly 
preside  over  the  loss  of  freedom  of  choice 
for  750,000  of  our  own  people.  Paren- 
thetically, the  failure  of  the  Nation's 
mass  media  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  Is  happening  to  freedom  on 
the  home  front  makes  this  Senator  won- 
der If  our  so-called  mass  circulation 
national  newspapers,  magazines,  and  TV 
networks  are  better  defined  as  "a  con- 
trolled" press  than  a  "free"  press. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  and  my  col- 
leagues know,  a  behlnd-the-scene  do- 
mestic controversy  Is  raging  down  the 
corridors.  In  the  offices,  and  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress.  That  controversy 
is  over  the  imion  shop  position  of  the 
so-called  postal  reform  bill. 

Yes,  while  we  fight  for  freedom  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  Postmtister 
General  Winton  Blount  and  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  are  asking  this 
Congress  to  approve  legislation  that 
would  authorize  compulsory  unionism  for 
750.000  postal  workers — 250,000  who  by 
their  own  free  choice  have  elected  not 
to  belong  to  a  union.  Such  action,  If 
approved  by  Congress,  would  also  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  precedent  which 
would  quickly  spread  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  service  and  right  down  to 
government  employees  at  the  State, 
county,  and  local  levels.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Star's  authoritative  Federal  re- 
porter. Joe  Yoimg.  said  on  May  18 — 

The  prospect  of  a  union  shop  In  govern- 
ment depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  union  shop  provision  in  the 
postal  reform  bill. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  logical  to  ques- 
tion the  failure  of  our  national  TV  net- 
works to  devote  even  5  seconds  of  air 
time  to  the  Issue.  Could  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  network  commentators  are 
union  members  under  APTRA  contracts 
requiring  membership  or  the  loss  of  their 
jobs  have  anything  to  do  with  the  lack 
of  coverage?  Be  assured  I  &m  only  spec- 
ulating, not  accusing.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  one.  Perhaps  ABC,  CBS, 
and  NBC  do. 

To  avoid  what  appears  to  be  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  confuse  this  Issue  and 
to  clarify  It  In  your  minds  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  press  and  Ameri- 
can people,  let  me  make  two  very  clear 
statements  that  I  am  positive  that  Post- 
master General  Bloimt  would  not  deny: 

First,  under  present  law,  every  Fed- 
eral employee — Including  posted  em- 
ployees— ^is  guaranteed  the  right  to  join 
a  union  or  refrain  from  joining  a  union. 
This  right  was  guaranteed  to  postal  em- 
ployees by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  and  cannot  be  abrogated  by 
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agreement  between  union  officials  and 
the  Post  OfiQce  Department. 

Second,  under  S.  3842,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee,  the 
officials  of  the  postal  administration  and 
the  postal  unions  can  negotiate  union 
shop  contracts  which  require  postal  em- 
ployees to  join  or  pay  dues  to  the  union 
in  order  to  keep  their  jobs. 

There  are  some  people  who  insist 
that  "right  to  work"  is  not  an  issue  in 
postal  reform.  Let  me  say  here  and  now 
that  right  to  work  Is  an  issue  in  postal 
reform.  It  is  the  most  important  issue. 
And  it  is  an  issue  which  was  needlessly 
interjected  into  legitimate  postal  reform 
efforts,  at  the  insistence  of  the  "labor 
bosses." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people  postal  reorganization  with  com- 
pulsory unionism  is  not  reform — which 
virtually  everybod;'  in  this  country  feels 
is  badly  needed — and  this  U.S.  Senator, 
for  one,  does  not  plan  to  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  the  U.S.  Congress  pass  legislation 
which  can  require  an  American  citizen 
to  join  a  imion  before  he  can  work  for 
his  own  Government.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  any  Member  of  this  legislative  body 
would  care  to  have  the  91st  Congress 
remembered  in  the  history  books  for  such 
action. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  -he  Post  Office  Committee  will 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  for  the  very  first 
time  to  Federal  employment. 

Under  present  Executive  order  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  for  union  officials  and 
Federal  management  executives  to  nego- 
tiate or  otherwise  bring  into  existence  a 
union  shop  in  the  Federal  service. 

To  speU  it  out  even  more  plainly,  under 
the  presently  existing  law,  there  can  be 
no  union  shop  or  agency  where  Federal 
employees  are  concerned. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  3842  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, for  the  first  time  the  issue  of  a 
union  shop  or  agency  shop  would  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiation.  Likewise,  it  would  be 
an  issue  subject  to  binding  arbitration. 

While  it  is  true  that  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  prohibits  the 
negotiation  of  union  shops  in  States  hav- 
ing "right  to  work"  laws,  is  incorporated 
into  S.  3842  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  there 
are  at  least  some  States  whose  "right  to 
work"  laws  are  so  worded  that  they 
would  be  inapplicable  to  this  situation. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  Federal 
employees  outside  the  19  "right  to  work" 
States  who  now  have  the  protection  of 
E^xecutive  Order  11491.  Section  1(a)  of 
that  order  states: 

Eacb  employee  has  the  right,  freely  and 
without  fear  of  penalty  or  repratsai,  to  form, 
join  and  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to  re- 
frsOn  from  any  such  activity,  and  each  em- 
ployee shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right. 

On  the  more  ominous  side,  the  threat 
of  a  new  mail  strike  is  being  readied  as 
a  bludgeon  with  which  to  club  Congress 
into  rubberstamp  approval  of  the  in- 
creasingly unpopular  Blount-Meany 
"deal."  That  is  the  opinion  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  Capitol  Hill 
observers. 


Union  officials  are  threatening  to  re- 
new their  illegal  mail  strike  on  June  14 
unless  their  additional  8-percent  pay 
raise — included  in  the  postal  reform 
package — has  been  approved  in  Congress 
by  that  time. 

Very  few  knowledgeable  persons  accept 
George  Meany's  claim  that  he  has  no 
control  over  the  strikers.  Instead,  the 
strike  threat  is  seen  as  part  of  the  power 
politics  being  manipulated  by  George 
Meany.  He  is  getting  set  to  accuse  Con- 
gress of  responsibility  for  the  strike  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  pass  the  reform 
bill.  Meany  will  attempt  to  inflame  pub- 
lic opinion  to  force  Congress  to  endorse 
the  Blount-Meany  package  in  order  to 
keep  the  mail  moving. 

In  effect  then  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  an  illegal  strike  against  the 
U.S.  Government  to  force  Congress  to 
jdeld  to  demands  for  a  imion  shop  au- 
thorization. If  we  yield  we  will  have  told 
potential  Federal  employees  that  if  they 
want  to  work  for  their  own  Government 
they  will  first  have  to  pay  dues  to  a  pri- 
vate organization.  My  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Htimp- 
shire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  said  recently  that  if 
Postmaster  Blount's  idea  of  postal  re- 
form is  adopted,  "control  of  our  postal 
services  is  bound  to  pass  from  the  hands 
of  Congress  into  the  hands  of  the  AFL- 
CIO." 

Let  us  put  this  problem  airather  way. 
Should  we  enact  legislation  here  that, 
would  authorize  the  firing  of  loyal  Fed- 
eral employees  who  refuse  to  pay  dues 
to  a  imlon  which  promotes  illegal 
strikes? 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  "No." 

His  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg 
said  "No." 

The  1968  GOP  party  platform  said 
"No." 

And  present  Federal  policy — Executive 
Order  11491 — says  no.  It  protects  the 
freedom  of  all  postal  workers  whether 
or  not  they  pay  money  to  a  union.  But 
PostmEister  General  Winton  Blount  and 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  want 
to  change  that.  They  agreed  to  include 
a  provision  in  the  postal  reform  bill 
which  will  strip  away  postal  employees' 
right-to-work  protection. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
quote  from  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  April  17.  It  bears  heavily 
on  the  announcement  I  have  to  make 
today.  The  editorial  says: 

Mr.  Blount  says  this  agreement,  If  It  goes 
thru  Congress,  would  permit  unions  to  ne- 
gotiate for  \inlon  shops.  Union  shops  require 
aU  employees  to  Join  the  vmlon,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.  This  Is  common  In  private 
Industry,  but  Is  It  good  public  poUcy?  In 
principle,  no. 

The  question  for  Congress  Is  whether  this 
Is  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay  for  reform  of  the 
postal  system,  desperate  as  that  need  Is.  If 
the  union  shop  i>oeslblllty  Isn't  In  the  pack- 
age, the  whole  deal  could  be  defeated  by 
the  union  lobbies,  even  though  an  eight  per 
cent  pay  raise  Is  at  stake. 

This  Is  a  sharp  tiim-around  In  public 
policy,  which  Congress  should  examine  with 
extreme  care;  eind  on  which  outpouring  of 
opinion  from  the  public  at  large  would  be 
decidedly  In  order. 

I  also  want  to  mention  another  so- 
called    reform    provision.    As    an    edi- 


torial in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  June  2  pointed  out,  this  bill  also  im- 
poses an  additional  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer by  eliminating  the  current  prac- 
tice of  requiring  postal  unions  to  pay 
for  the  bookkeeping  inflicted  on  the 
Government  by  the  dues  checkoff  pro- 
vision. I  do  not  think  that  the  taxpayer 
should  have  to  subsidize  the  unions  by 
paying  for  the  collection  of  forced  un- 
ion dues. 

It  is  an  added  insult  that  these  dues 
are  deducted  before  taxes.  The  unions 
are,  in  effect,  provided  with  tax-free 
funds  which  are  expended,  at  least  in 
part,  for  political  purposes — purposes 
with  which  the  dues-paying  union 
member  may  not  agree. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  authorization 
of  compulsory  unionism  for  postal  work- 
ers is  a  sharp  turnaround  in  public  poli- 
cy, and  for  that  reason  it  is  imperative 
that  this  legislative  body  examine  the 
issue  with  extreme  care.  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  are  already  aware  that  the  public 
has  provided  an  outpouring  of  opinion. 
The  mail  on  the  union-shop  aspect  of 
postal  reform  is  now  running  second  only 
to  Cambodia  and  virtually  all  of  it  is 
opposed  to  compulsory  unionism. 

So,  Mr.  President,  since  the  issue  was 
not  examined  with  extreme  care  in  com- 
mittee— no  hearings  on  a  134-page  bill 
were  held — it  is  my  intention  to  hold  the 
hearings  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
so  that  the  American  people  can  see 
that  we  are  doing  our  duty  on  this  issue 
and  so  they  can  know  exactly  where  their 
own  Senators  stand  on  this  issue. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
legislative  body  have  already  agreed  to 
join  with  me  in  Informative  discussion  on 
this  issue  once  the  postal  reform  bill 
reaches  the  floor.  It  is  our  hope  that 
when  our  hearings  are  ended  this  legisla- 
tive body  will  refuse  to  approve  any 
postal  reform  bill  that  authorizes  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Such  action  will  be 
no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  will  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  informa- 
tive discussion  will  be  a  bipartisan  effort 
in  the  great  tradition  of  Mr.  14(b).  the 
late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  who  when 
he  announced  in  1965  to  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  that  he  intended  to  lead  an 
effort  to  prevent  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  ssiid: 

Mr.  President,  I  love  Caesar,  but  I  love 
Rome  more. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  that  we  want 
to  oppose  the  postal  reform  measure.  In 
fact,  I  have  told  the  Postmaster  General 
I  would  support  that  measure,  and  I  do. 
I  am  very  hopeful  we  will  have  solid  sup- 
port for  that  measure,  but  with  the  pos- 
tal unionism  provision  removed. 

It  seems  ironic  that,  as  I  understand 
the  situation,  we  have  a  great  number 
of  people  threatening  to  strike  that  are 
not  in  agreement  with  adding  this  pro- 
vision to  the  bUl.  They  would  like  to  see 
the  measure  approved  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  essential  that  we  carry  through 
and  move  forward  with  approval  of  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 
No  one  that  I  know  of  in  this  body  ques- 
tions the  need  for  postal  reform.  I  feel 
and  many  others  feel  It  is  just  a  matter 
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of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  negoti- 
ated that  is  wrong.  When  we  make  this 
type  of  sacrifice,  supposedly  to  accom- 
plish a  worthwhile  objective,  it  can  lead 
to  considerable  difficulties,  and  in  this 
instance  it  could  lead  to  the  defeat  of 
the  postal  reform  measure.  This  we  do 
not  want  to  bring  about.  It  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  provide  this  protection 
not  only  to  postal  workers,  but  to  the 
other  Government  workers  that  I  am 
sure  would  be  involved  later  if  this  legis- 
lation is  approved. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  highly  essential 
that  we  thoroughly  debate  this  measure 
so  we  can  inform  the  American  people 
In  order  that  we  might  have  their  re- 
action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  begin 
by  commending  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  for  his  eloquent 
statement  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  fully 
advise  the  Senate  on  the  ramifications, 
importance,  and  significance  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  proposal  as  con- 
sidered by  the  legislative  committee 
prior  to  the  time  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  we  come  to  grips  with  the 
essence  of  the  proposal  itself. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  form  this  bill  has  taken.  I  believe 
I  was  one  of  the  earliest  formal  advo- 
cates of  postal  reform  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  one  of  the  key  issues  in  my  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  Senate  frcwn 
my  State  of  Tennessee  back  in  1966. 

The  obvious  plight  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice requires  nothing  less  than  a  basic 
reorganization.  I  am  firmly  committed 
in  published  articles,  in  public  state- 
ments, and  in  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  postal  reorganization 
along  these  lines — a  quasi -governmental 
corporation  or  a  provision  similar  to  this 
one — with  the  single  glaring  exception 
of  the  provision  referred  to  as  compul- 
sory unionism. 

I  wish  to  state  to  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  that  my  mail  has  been  quite 
heavy  on  this  subject.  I  frankly  state 
that  the  volume,  the  extent,  the  distri- 
bution, and  the  nature  of  that  mail  con- 
vinces me  it  is  not  so-called  generated 
mail  but  that  it  is  mail  of  genuinely  con- 
cerned constituents,  most  of  whom  are 
from  Tennessee  and  who  are  opposed  to 
the  change  in  principle  of  the  employ- 
ment policy  of  the  Government.  Whether 
it  Is  related  to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  directly,  by  parallel,  or  in- 
directly, it  is  a  change  of  policy  and  a 
change  away  from  freedom  of  choice  in 
terms  of  employment  and  membership  in 
a  union,  whether  in  Government  service 
or  out. 

In  the  case  of  private  industry,  I  think 
my  colleague  would  agree  that  there  Is  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  nature.  tjT)e, 
and  responsibility  of  employment  as  com- 
pared to  public  emplosmient  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  agree  with  that 
statement. 
Mr.  BAKER.  If  we  lay  aside  considera- 


tions of  the  parallelisms  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  would  the  Sen- 
ator agree  there  is  a  basic  Federal  policy 
by  Executive  order  endorsed  by  the  plat- 
forms of  both  of  our  national  parties  as 
late  as  the  last  national  conventions  that 
provides  against  any  requirement  that  a 
person  join  or  maintain  membership  in  a 
imion  to  gain  or  continue  Federal  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  know  he  is  in  agreement  with  it. 
Under  existing  law,  the  standards  for 
examination  and  employment  in  com- 
petitive civil  service  are  set  fortli  in  sec- 
tion 3301,  title  5,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  apply  to  postal  employees  just 
as  they  do  to  employees  in  other  parts 
of  the  Government. 

We  do  have  this  protection  with  all  of 
our  employees  of  government  and  it  is  a 
protection  we  should  retain. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Am  I  correct  in  my  recol- 
lection that  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Miami  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Chicago 
both  include  a  reference  to  this  provision 
In  their  national  platforms? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  and  I  know  that  as 
far  as  the  Republican  platform  is  con- 
cerned it  was  emphatically  stated  that 
this  provision  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  Executive  order 
now  in  effect  has  been  approved  and 
enforced  by  both  Republican  Presidents 
and  Democratic  Presidents.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy,  former 
President  Johnson,  and  now  President 
Nixon  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  im- 
portant in  connection  with  our  colloquy 
to  remember  and  keep  in  mind  during 
the  course  of  debate  on  this  important 
subject  that  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
the  right  to  work  and  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  rather  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  basic  and  vital  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
in  the  field  of  employment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  agree  it  is  a  com- 
plete turnaround  in  a  policy  which  over 
the  years  has  been  very  acceptable  and 
which  has  given  protection  to  Federal 
employees  entitled  to  have  it,  and  it 
should  be  retained. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  effort  he 
is  making  in  this  regard. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  final  question.  While 
I  am  from  a  so-called  right-to-work 
State,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  has 
through  due  legislative  process  elected  to 
avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  and  to  outlaw  union  shops,  even  if 
we  were  not  a  right-to-work  State  I 
would  still  oppose  this  provision  because 
I  think  there  is  such  a  distinction  be- 
tween Federal  employment  on  the  one 
hand,  even  Federal  employment  in  a 
Goverrmient  corporation,  and  private 
employment. 

I  fully  support  the  statement  of  my 
colleague  from  Arizona  and  his  proposal 
in  this  respect.  I  intend  to  support  his 
amendment.  I  think  he  Is  doing  a  great 
service  to  our  country  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee for  his  statement,  and  I  appreciate 
his  support.  I  agree  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem  involving  the  protection 
of  our  Federal  employees  throughout  the 
land.  We  should  see  that  they  have  that 
protection,  just  as  they  have  had  over  the 
years.  The  Executive  order  now  in  effect 
is  No.  11491,  signed  by  President  Nixon 
on  October  29,  1969. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  and  read  the  statement  of .. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  with  great  in- 
terest. When  the  postal  reform  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  suggested,  there  wiU  be  further 
discussion  of  this  particular  provision 
and  of  the  proposal  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  would  ask  the 
question  raised  by  the  Washington  Daily 
News:  Is  this  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay  for 
reform? 

Every  Senator  feels  the  need  for  postal 
reform.  Every  Senator  knows  there 
should  be  reform.  The  question  that  will 
confront  the  Senate  is :  What  price  must 
be  paid  for  reform?  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  underlying  principle  is  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  employees. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  made 
an  excellent  preliminary  statement.  I 
join  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  sug- 
gest that  when  the  bill  does  come  to  the 
floor  I  shall  join  in  the  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It  seems  we 
desperately  need  postal  reform.  We  also 
need,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  free- 
dom of  choice.  It  is  not  just  the  princi- 
ple of  "right  to  work"  which  is  Involved; 
it  goes  beyond  that.  Should  Federal  em- 
ployees be  fined  because  they  might  not 
choose  to  join  a  union?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion involved.  Call  it  what  you  will,  the 
issue  involved  is  compulsory  unionism. 
As  the  Senator  from  Termessee  had 
said,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
private  employment  and  labor  and  Fed- 
eral employment  and  labor  policies. 

I,  too,  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  forthright  position 
in  this  regard.  I  feel  it  is  too  great  a 
price  to  pay.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  that  price,  because  I  believe 
if  we  have  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  reform  bill  with  that 
stipulation  removed,  we  can  get  it 
through  Congress.  I  think  the  Executive 
order  is  important.  I  have  referred  to  It. 
I  would  like  to  read  what  it  says.  Section 
1  of  its  general  provisions  reads: 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  a  right 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  re- 
prisal to  Join  or  assist  a  labor  organization  or 
to  refrsdn  from  any  such  activity — 

I  think  that  is  important — 
and  each  employee  shall  be  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  regulation  that 
applies  for  all  Federal  employees  in  all 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  all  should  have  that 
protection. 
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I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
ling^lished  Senator  from  Kansas,  because 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  at  the  time  the 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  we 
thoroughly  discuss  the  matter  in  order 
that  the  people  of  America  can  better 
understand  just  what  is  involved.  I  am 
iure  there  will  be  many  times  the  mail 
that  has  already  been  forthcoming,  with 
the  amount  of  publicity  that  has  been 
given  over  the  news  media,  as  the  time 
arises  for  a  vote  on  this  issue.  So  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  subject  and  to  have  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  who  have  entered 
into  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
position  so  eloquently  stated  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Senator  Fannin  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  a  role  of  leadership 
in  the  important  fight  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  American  citizen  to  serve  his 
Government  without  being  forced  to  Join 
a  union;  and,  more  significantly,  to  turn 
over  a  percentage  of  his  salary  to  an  or- 
ganization whose  motives  he  may  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  still  a  mystery  to 
me  that  in  this  countrj'  we  acquiesce  in 
the  establishment  of  union  shops  under 
any  circumstances:  this  is  bad  enough. 
But  if  we  allow  this  repressive  device  to 
spread  from  private  industry  to  the 
postal  union,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  it  completely  permeates  the 
ranks  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  the  coming  days.  At 
this  point,  however,  I  just  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  on 
the  excellent  statement  he  has  made  and 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  this  vital 
area. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  I  com- 
mend him  not  only  for  the  work  he  is 
doing  now,  but  for  the  great  services 
he  has  performed  in  the  past.  He  has 
been  a  champion  and  protector  of  the 
freedoms  of  the  people.  We  know  the  out- 
standing service  that  he  performed  when 
we  were  debating  section  14<b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  is  continuously 
standing  up  for  what  is  good  for  America, 
and  I  praise  him  for  that  effort  and  for 
his  comments  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished,  determined,  and  able 
colleague  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fanndj)  in 
opposing  compulsory  unionism  in  the 
postal  reform  bill  as  it  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
C'-mmittee. 

I  will  join  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
in  the  informative  discussion  he  has  pro- 
posed when  that  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  do  all  I  can  in  support  of  his 
effort  to  preserve  the  right  and  guaran- 
tee every  Federal  employee  now  has  to 
join  a  union  or  refrain  from  joining  a 
union. 

As  the  New  York  Daily  News  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  yesterday : 

The  system  despwrately  needa  new  men. 
new  equipment  and  new  Ideas  to  scoxir  away 


the  rust  deposited  during  years  of  Indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.  The  Administration's  plan, 
we  reel,  would  do  Just  that. 

The  editorial  added  a  note  of  caution, 
however : 

Some  labor  bosses  want  to  use  the  {loetal 
reform  measure  to  break  down  the  barriers 
that  prevent  unions  from  fastening  the  union 
shop  yoke  on  federal  employees.  They  must  be 
thwarted. 

As  matters  now  stand,  government  workers 
are  free  to  Join — or  not  Join — unions  accord- 
ing to  their  own  desires.  That  right  of  free 
choice  must  be  preserved. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  also  had 
strong  reservations  about  compulsory 
unionism  as  have  hundreds  of  other 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

Compulsory  unionism  is  not  justified 
in  any  free  society — much  less  the  gov- 
ernment, the  editorial  said. 

Texas,  like  Wyoming,  has  a  right-to- 
work  law  but.  as  the  Dallas  News  has 
pointed  out,  the  postal  reform  bill  could 
very  well  preempt  State  laws. 

If  Texas  and  Wyoming  and  other 
States  applied  their  right-to-work  laws 
to  postal  employees,  unionized  workers 
would  be  likely  to  charge  unequal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  Federal  court, 
arguing  that  a  Federal  law  ought  to  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  all  postal  workers 
and  that  nonunion  members  weaken 
bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
over  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
which  for  the  first  time  would  permit  a 
union  shop  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  question  the  wisdom  of  forcing 
a  citizen  of  this  Nation  to  join  an  orga- 
nization before  he  is  permitted  to  work 
for  his  own  Government.  It  is  important 
that  this  question  be  thoroughly  debated 
and  the  Congress  recognize  the  conse- 
quences before  any  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
his  determined  effort  to  remove  this 
grossly  unfair  requirement  from  the  pos- 
tal reform  bill  and  preserve  the  rights 
of  some  200,000  postal  workers  who  do 
not  belong  to  any  union,  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  those  States,  including  Wyoming, 
which  have  passed  right-to-work  laws 
for  the  protection  of  workers  from  just 
such  compulsion  as  this  bill  proposes. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER'S  ENDORSE- 
MENT OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HEALTH  CENTERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  11102,  which  includes 
authority  for  the  establishment  of 
neighborhood  health  centers.  This  meas- 
ure is  expected  to  be  cleared  for  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  House  shortly. 

My  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  among  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  community  health  centers  approach 
and  he  wanted  very  much  to  contribute 
to  the  legislative  history  being  developed 
on  this  measure. 

To  this  end.  he  had  prepared  remarks 
that  he  intended  to  give  which  would 
clarify  the  benefits  of  this  program  to 
Arizona.  However,  he  has  been  detained 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

In  order  that  my  colleague's  remarks 
might  appear  in  the  Record  while  the 


measuie  is  still  before  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Golowateb 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  greet  pleasure  for  me 
to  see  that  the  hospital  and  medical  facili- 
ties bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Con- 
ferees Includes  two  provisions  nailing  down 
the  Congressional  purpose  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  establishment  of  neighborhood 
health  centers. 

These  provisions  are  found  In  the  new  def- 
inition which  the  bill  provides  for  an  "out- 
patient facility"  and  in  the  incre^ised  sum 
authorized  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  such  facilities. 

This  concept  is  one  that  has  received  my 
strong  endorsement  and  sponsorship  since 
early  last  year  when  I  Joined  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Percy,  in  the  In- 
troduction of  S.  2037. 

In  June  of  1969  I  presented  a  detailed 
statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health  urging  the  adoption  of  our  proposal 
either  in  the  form  of  a  separate  Act  or  as  a 
part  of  general  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Committee  approved 
almost  all  of  our  concept  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  11102  and  that  It  was  truly  locked 
into  the  bill  beyond  any  question  thanks  to 
the  adoption  of  two  Floor  amendments  of- 
fered during  Senate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Today  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  enthusiastic 
supjKDrt  for  the  neighborhood  health  center 
approach.  Basically,  I  conceive  of  the  Idea 
as  one  which  will  offer  a  new  departure  to- 
wards the  goal  of  meeting  the  health  needs 
of  all  Americans,  whatever  their  income  and 
wherever  they  live. 

To  achieve  this.  In  a  sound  and  effective 
way,  the  legislation  which  I  sponsored,  and 
which  is  incorporated  In  the  conference  bill 
before  us,  would  seek  to  Improve  the  system 
through  which  health  care  Is  provided  by 
giving  to  local  communities  and  local  groups 
the  funding  they  need  to  construct  or  mod- 
ernize comprehensive  health  care  centers  In 
the  neighborhoods  and  areas  where  physician 
accessibility  Is  lowest. 

In  effect,  the  neighborhood  health  care 
concept  would  bring  health  facilities  as  close 
as  possible  to  those  who  need  such  services. 
Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  plan  which 
I  endorse  would  m&ke  health  care  facilities 
almost  as  accessible  as  the  corner  grocery 
store. 

There  are  several  Important  advantages  to 
the  neighborhood  health  centers  program, 
and  I  would  like  to  run  down  the  major 
benefits  eis  I  see  them. 

1.  Comprehensive  neighborhood  health 
clinics,  staffed  by  physicians  who  can  treat  a 
wide  range  of  diseases,  can  provide  residents 
of  low- Income  areas  and  rural  communities 
with  the  primary  care  that  is  now  unavail- 
able to  them. 

2.  This  concept  will  provide  a  continuity 
of  services  by  the  same  doctors  to  the  same 
Individuals  In  their  own  neighborhood — a 
situation  that  rarely  exists  at  present  for 
those  who  live  In  our  rural  and  low-Income 
areas. 

3.  The  plan  will  concentrate  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  treatment  of  a  wide  range  of 
illnesses  at  the  same  facility  and  by  the  same 
personnel,  thus  overcoming  the  present  ten- 
dency for  fragmentation  of  care  among  spe- 
cialized clinics.  I  believe  this  would  reverse 
the  situation,  which  now  occurs  too  often, 
in  which  a  person  who  Is  sick  Is  refused  care 
because  he  has  the  wrong  disease. 

4.  TTie  provision  of  comprehensive  out- 
patient care  at  neighborhood  centers  will  re- 
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suit  in  a  dramatic  reduction  of  hospital  utili- 
zation. Through  immunizations  early  diag- 
nosis, and  preventive  medicine,  many  diseases 
will  be  prevented  outright  or  d  agnosed  be- 
fore the  need  for  hospitalization  arises.  In 
addition,  hospital  admissions  for  diagnostic 
purposes  will  be  avoided  since  such  services 
will  be  given  at  the  clinic. 

5.  The  possibility  for  adding  comprehen- 
sive facilities  as  part  of  a  coordinated  county 
delivery  system  will  enable  health  officials 
to  develop  a  network  of  clinics  which  wlU 
contribute  to  expanded  and  better  services, 
both  In  counties  where  towns  are  remote 
and  In  counties  where  the  present  hospitals 
are  small  and  might  wish  to  supplement  their 
facilities  by  contracting  with  associated 
clinics. 

6.  The  establishment  of  neighborhood 
clinics  on  a  large  scale  will  definitely  en- 
courage and  make  it  possible  for  insurance 
carriers  to  offer  low-cost  health  programs  be- 
cause so  many  kinds  of  medical  services  can 
then  be  provided  in  lower-cost  areas,  with 
the  accompanying  factor  of  a  decrease  In  the 
number  of  hospital  days  per  number  of  cov- 
ered persons. 

7.  The  development  of  comprehensive 
health  care  clinics  will  help  county  and  city 
governments  get  the  most  from  their  health 
dollar.  It  is  more  economical  by  far  to  con- 
tract for  care  to  be  handled  by  outpatient 
centers  than  by  hospitals.  This  point  is  es- 
pecially pertinent  to  our  situation  in  Arizona 
where  almost  all  of  the  coimtles  lack  a  pub- 
lic county  hospital  and  are  required  to  con- 
tract for  the  provision  of  services  with  exist- 
ing private  hospitals. 

8.  The  program  of  neighborhood  health 
centers  Is  sound.  It  has  been  proven  to  be 
effective  where  tested  In  the  form  of  pilot 
projects  and  is  probably  the  least  costly 
Federal  approach  to  bringing  more  and  bet- 
ter health  services  to  people  In  every  walk 
of  life. 

9.  The  bill  increases  the  ability  of  the 
States  and  localities  to  control  the  resources 
tised  for  their  health  needs.  The  States  can 
certainly  adapt  their  powers  and  programs 
far  more  quickly  and  wisely  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  their  people  than  it  is  possi- 
ble for  some  administration  to  do  who  sits 
In  Washington,  D.C.  The  legislation  takes  ac- 
count of  this  fact  by  giving  local  govern- 
ments and  groups  one  more  option  to  choose 
from  in  setting  their  own  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  review 
of  the  general  reasons  why  I  am  so  strongly 
convinced  that  the  approach  set  out  In  this 
proposal  Is  worthwhile.  But  now  I  would  like 
to  develop  a  few  thoughts  about  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  so  that  a  clear  history  will 
be  made  to  answer  possible  questions  that 
may  arise  In  the  day-to-day  operations  un- 
der this  law. 

First,  I  want  the  record  to  be  entirely 
clear  that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  equally 
Intended  for  our  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
aa  weU  as  for  the  low- income  urban  com- 
munities. The  State  of  Arizona  Is  interested 
In  this  measure  from  both  standpoints  as 
are  several  other  States. 

As  I  see  It,  the  Act  will  definitely  be  use- 
ful in  Arizona  by  helping  to  bring  health 
services  closer  to  the  Indigent  senior  citizen. 
or  Mexican- American,  or  American-Indian, 
or  black  citizen  who  resides  In  one  of  our 
urban  centers.  But  It  tilso  will  t)e  of  im- 
mense assistance  to  the  citizens  of  Arizona 
because  it  will  make  comprehensive  health 
care  available  in  the  sparsely  built-up  areas 
of  the  State  which  are  remote  from  any 
major  medical  facilities.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  several  counties  in 
Arizona  are  larger  In  territorial  size  than 
many  entire  States  and  yet  have  a  popula- 
tion too  small  to  support  more  than  one 
public  hospital — If  that. 

In  my  State,  trips  of  25  and  30  miles  to 
reach  high-quality  health  centers  are  com- 
monplace. And.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  the 


situation  where  even  longer  Journeys  are 
needed.  For  example,  there  is  Monave 
County  which  has  one  major  facility  located 
in  Kingman,  the  county  seat.  Now  this 
means  that  citizens  of  Wlkleup  In  the  same 
county  must  travel  a  distance  of  more  than 
50  road  miles  before  they  reach  a  hospital. 
Or,  take  the  case  of  Yuma  County  where 
residents  of  Mohawk  live  over  40  miles  from 
the  closest  hospital.  And,  in  the  northern 
half  of  this  county,  we  have  another  typical 
slttiatlon  in  that  the  people  of  Hope  have  to 
go  50  miles  In  one  direction  to  an  Indian 
hospital  at  Parker  or  50  miles  in  the  other 
direction  to  get  to  the  community  hospital 
at  Blythe,  Cahfomla. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  fill  the  record  with 
similar  instances,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  {>oint.  The  legislation  must  be  In- 
terpreted broadly  to  enable  the  establish- 
ment under  the  Act  of  neighborhood  centers 
far  from  the  hospital  with  which  they  are 
associated.  And,  by  "far,"  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  I  am  talking  about  distances  of 
50  and  60,  or  even  more,  road  miles.  If  this 
measure  Is  to  fulfill  the  purpiose  which  we 
want,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  an  ex- 
panded construction  be  given  its  provisions 
In  the  manner  which  I  am  describing. 

Next,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  indicate 
another  area  where  the  bUl  must  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  give  the  broadest  meaning  tc 
Its  terms.  I  hope  the  regulations  developed 
concerning  the  definition  of  "outpatient 
faciUty"  establish  that  (a)  a  center  can 
qualify  for  construction  grants  even  if  It  is 
to  be  staffed  by  as  few  as  two  or  three  physi- 
cians, so  long  as  these  Individuals  alone  or 
together  can  treat  a  wide  range  of  diseases, 
and  ^b)  a  center  need  not  be  capable  oi 
caring  for  all  or  almost  all  the  diseases  to 
which  individuals  are  susceptible  m  an  area, 
but  should  merely  be  able  to  sliow  that  In 
fact  It  truly  Is  not  a  specialty  clinic  re- 
stricted to  one  or  a  very  few  types  of  Ulnesses. 
Mr.  President,  before  ending  my  remarlts, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  exciting 
program  which  Is  underway  for  the  operation 
of  a  comprehensive  health  center  in  Tucson. 
This  pUot  project  Is  Arizona's  first  such 
neighborhood  health  center  and  its  estab- 
lishment indicates  the  foresight  shown  by 
health  leaders  in  our  State. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  single  out  Doctor 
Herbert  Abrams,  who  is  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  in  Tucson.  In  this  capacity 
he  is  definitely  one  of  the  major  guiding 
voices  in  back  of  the  program. 

Also,  I  should  give  credit  to  the  many 
medical  leaders  of  Arizona  who  gathered  to- 
gether for  a  conference  to  explore  the  in- 
adequacies of  health  services  In  both  the 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  Arizona  and  some  of 
the  low-Income  urban  centers.  It  Is  this 
conference  which  truly  can  be  said  to  have 
generated  the  Idea  of  developing  a  model 
neighborhood  health  center  in  Tucson  as  a 
means  to  provide  a  high  quality  of  medical 
care  to  Arizona  citizens  near  their  homes, 
as  well  as  in  the  hospital. 

The  Tucson  program  is  expected  to  bring 
preventive  and  primary  care  to  almost  10,000 
residents,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  believe  many  communities  throughout 
the  nation  will  want  to  follow  Its  lead  by 
using  the  pending  law. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  hope  that  the  government 
administrators  who  are  In  charge  of  the  new 
neighborhood  health  centers  program  will 
always  keep  In  front  of  them  the  knowledge 
that  the  preeminent  purpose  of  this  law  Is 
to  provide  the  delivery  of  high-quality  health 
services  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  what 
they  earn  or  where  they  live.  The  guidelines 
that  are  set  up  under  the  statute  must  not 
be  so  strict  that  communities  which  vitally 
need  these  services  are  written  out  of  the  bill 
by  administrative  decision. 


To  my  mind,  the  approach  used  in  the 
pending  legislation  represents  a  real  oppwr- 
ttmity  for  the  nation  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  deeply-felt  of  any  human  needs — 
the  good  health  of  each  citizen.  This  need  Is 
basic  to  the  enjoyment  of  each  individual's 
personal  freedom  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Congress  Is  actmg  today  towards  this  goal. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several  weeks  many  young  per- 
sons have  come  to  my  oflQce  to  discuss  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  disturbances  on 
campus,  and  the  racial  problems. 

I  have  been  dismayed  to  hear  some  of 
these  young  people  say:  "We  would  be 
better  off  imder  communism."  "Commu- 
nism distributes  goods  more  evenly." 
"There  is  no  discrimination  under  com- 
munism— it  is  perfect  equaUty."  "The 
repression  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
tolerable." 

Communism  as  practiced  in  the  world 
today  is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  em- 
ploying all  of  the  brutal,  repressive  de- 
nials of  individual  freedom  which  dis- 
tinguished Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy. 

In  the  Communist-governed  countries 
there  is  no  trial  by  jury,  citizens  may 
not  travel  without  special  permits — 
either  inside  their  coimtry  or  outside 
their  coimtry.  Citizens  are  not  free  to 
choose  their  place  of  employment  or 
where  they  want  to  live.  There  is  no  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  state  holds  mo- 
nopoly power  over  the  press,  disciplines 
all  wTiters.  Millions  of  citizens  are  held 
as  political  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
were  convicted  without  a  trial  or  with- 
out the  formality  of  charges. 

The  Communists  come  to  power  by  ter- 
ror and  continue  in  power  by  exercising 
terror. 

The  Communists  believe  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means.  Their  ethical  relativism 
commands  them  to  lie,  cheat,  steal,  kill, 
torture — do  anything  which  will  ad- 
vance the  Communist  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination. 

Western  democracies  declare  that  each 
individual  was  created  by  God,  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  the 
objective  of  western  governments  is  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  freedoms  of  the  individual. 

Western  democracies  believe  the  state 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  not 
the  people  the  servant  of  the  state. 

Communism  is  not  a  political  system 
or  an  economic  system.  It  is  a  contra- 
diction of  aU  our  assumptions  concerning 
the  nature  of  man. 

The  Commxmists  U5e  each  human 
being  as  an  economic  unit  and  a  physical 
unit  and  an  intellectual  unit  created  to 
serve  the  state.  From  Lenin  to  Mao,  Com- 
munist theoreticians  have  stressed  the 
necessity  for  the  individual  to  subordi- 
nate his  interests  to  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Any  examination  of  the  Communist 
society  reveals  that  an  elite  political  class 
enjoys  great  privileges,  that  the  workers 
are  far  worse  off  imder  communism  than 
they  have  ever  been  imder  capitalism. 

Consider  the  following  facts: 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Com- 
mimist  dictatorships  have  been  estab- 
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lished  in  all  of  these  countries — Latvia, 
Estonia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia.  Albania,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary,  Tibet,  the  eastern  half  of  Ger- 
many, Outer  Mongoha,  North  China, 
South  China,  North  Korea,  Cuba,  and 
North  Vietnam.  In  every  one  of  these 
countries  the  Communists  came  to  power 
by  the  use  of  force  and  terror. 

Peace  wsls  destroyed  in  our  world  with 
the  commencement  of  World  War  II. 
and  It  was  the  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween Hitler's  Reich  and  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia which  signaled  the  beginning  of  that 
war. 

Communist  Russia  has  been  involved 
as  instigator,  provocateur,  and  supplier 
in  the  takeover  of  China,  the  establish- 
ment of  North  Korea,  the  establishment 
of  Communist  rule  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
maintenance  of  Communist  rule  in  East 
Germany,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Communist  rule  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  the 
takeover  of  Cuba,  and  the  growing  tense 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  Everywhere 
the  Commimist  price  for  peace  is  sur- 
render of  individual  freedom. 

Three  million  North  Koreans  fled  their 
country  to  escape  communism.  Four  mil- 
lion Vietnamese  left  North  Vietnam  to 
escape  the  Communist  dictatorship.  The 
Berlin  Wall  was  erected  to  keep  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  East  Germany  from 
escaping  to  the  West. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken 
from  the  statements  of  Communist 
leaders: 

A5  soon  as  we  ar«  strong  enoxigb  to  defeat 
c&pltalism  as  a  whole,  we  shall  Immediately 
take  It  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. — Vladimir 
Lenin.  1920 

A  flght  Is  In  progress  between  these  two 
systems,  a  life  and  death  combat,  but  we 
Communists  want  to  win  thte  struggle  with 
the  least  losses,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  we  shall  win. — Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, 1963 

In  a  coiontry  where  the  sole  employer  Is 
the  state,  opposition  means  death  by  starva- 
tion. The  old  principle,  who  does  not  work 
shall  not  eat.  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
one:  who  does  not  obey  shall  not  eat. — Leon 
Trostiky 

The  end  Is  Justifiable  by  any  means.  The 
Individual  has  no  rights.  The  Individual  Is 
only  a  cipher.  Let  me  tell  you  the  democratic 
concept  of  man  is  false  because  it  Is  Chris- 
tian. The  democratic  concept  of  man  holds 
that  each  man  is  a  sovereign  being.  This  Is 
the  illusion,  dream  and  postulate  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Joseph  Stalin 

In  the  materialistic  society  of  the  dialec- 
tics there  Is  no  confusion.  Preedom  manifests 
Itself  only  In  a  classless  society.  Man's  total 
significance  is  to  be  measured  by  his  service 
to  that  society. — Joseph  Stalin 

Bortherhood  Is  an  expression  only  of  the 
class  solidarity.  There  are  whole  categories 
of  men  whom  I  do  not  cjare  to  recognize  as 
brothers.  All  men  are  no  longer  brothers. 
There  Is  no  longer  that  merely  human  soli- 
darity.— Joseph  Stalin 

Of  law,  morality,  charity  and  love, 
Stalin  said: 

There  are  Just  so  many  bourgeois  preju- 
dices behind  whlc^  lurk  Just  as  many  bour- 
geois Interests. 

We  have  to  destroy  the  present  structure 
of  power  In  the  United  States.  We  have  to 
overthrow  the  government,  and  the  only 
meaxLB  possible  Is  violent  overthrow. — Eld- 
ridge  Cleaver,  Minister  of  Information,  Black 
Panther  Party 

Tou  must  learn  to  flght  In  the  streets. 


learn  to  revolt,  learn  to  shoot  guns.  You  may 
have  to  take  that  final  step.  Tou  may  iiltl- 
mately  be  bathed  In  blood  ...  so  will  others 
.  .  .  but  you  will  have  to  do  It. — William 
Kunstler,  to  students  at  New  York's  New 
School 

VIOUENT   DEATH — HANDMAIDEN   OF  COMMUNISM 

D.  G.  Stewart-Smith  in  his  book  "De- 
feat of  Communism,"  estimates  that  be- 
tween 1917  and  1964  international  com- 
munism was  directly  responsible  for  83,- 
000,000  deaths — 45,000.000  of  these  vic- 
tims were  Russians  who  died  in  the  civil 
war.  famines,  liquidation  of  the  kulaks, 
purge  execution,  and  in  concentration 
camps. 

The  Communist  Moshe  Pijade  has  de- 
clared : 

In  1936.  1937  and  1938  over  3,000,000  peo- 
ple disappeared  from  the  earth's  surface  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  these  figures  appear  to  be  exagger- 
ations, examine  your  own  memory: 

Four  to  8  million  kulaks  starved  to 
death  between  1932  tind  1934  as  a  result 
of  the  program  to  collectivize  Russian 
farms.  Ten  to  12  million  In  forced  labor 
camps  since  the  beginning  of  the  terror — 
mortality  rate  in  the  camps  30  percent 
a  year. 

Eight  to  10,000  Polish  army  officers 
executed  at  the  Katyn  Forest. 

Thirty  thousand  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  killed— 100.000  to  200,000  sent 
to  concentration  camps  in  Russia. 

At  least  5,000,000 — perhaps  15,000,- 
000 — Chinese  executed  or  starved  to 
death  in  mainland  China. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Lithuanians  exterminated  between 
1940  to  the  middle  of  1949. 

At  least  30,000  Cubans  executed  by 
Castro. 

Approximately  35,000  civilians  exe- 
cuted by  the  North  Koreans. 

Sixty-five  thousand  Tibetans  killed  by 
the  Communist  Chinese. 

The  respected  writer  Eugene  Lyons  in 
his  book  "Workers'  Paradise  Lost"  says: 

The  best  way  to  visualize  Soviet  Russia 
is  perhapw  to  see  it  as  a  single  company 
town,  rigidly  dominated  by  the  state  em- 
ployer, worse  In  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  the  worker — there  is  only  one  employer, 
the  state,  which  is  equipped  with  armies, 
security  police,  prison  camps  and  arbitrary 
decrees  to  deal  with  recalcitrants. 

Differences  In  income  are  as  wide  or  wider 
than  in  bourgeolse  Industrial  societies,  plus 
extras  for  the  privileged  groups  that  do  not 
show  up  in  statistics. 

Economic  equality  survives  only  In  future 
tense  rhetoric. 

The  inhabitants  are  hardly  consoled  by 
the  fiction  that  they  "own"  all  Indvistry,  and 
they  do — In  the  same  sense  that  a  prisoner 
owns  his  prison  cell. 

Ever>'  American  should  know  the  truth 
about  communism.  As  suggested  reading: 
"Workers'  Paradise  Lost,"  Eugene  Ly- 
ons; "Christianity  and  Communism," 
John  C.  Bennett;  "You  Can  Trust  the 
Commimlsts,"  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz;  "How 
the  Far  East  Was  Lost,"  Anthony  Ku- 
bek;  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  a  statement  of  just 
what  happens  when  a  Communist  take- 
over comes  about.  I  know  that  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  wUl  work 
very  hard  to  convince  our  youngsters 


that  capitalism  offers  them  a  great  fu- 
ture, communism  no  future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  meaningful  remarks  he 
has  just  made.  I  only  wish  the  people  of 
this  Nation  understood  truly  the  nature 
of  communism,  the  goals  of  commimism, 
and  the  role  it  is  playing  today  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 


WHERE  IS  AMERICA  GOING? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Wel- 
ton  P.  Shofstall,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  the  State  of  Arizona, 
recently  addressed  the  men  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Sun  City.  Ariz. 
His  topic  was  "Where  Is  America 
Going?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
timely  message  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whxsx  Is  America  Going? 
(By  W.  P.  ShofstaU) 

Rioting,  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  use  of 
narcotics  (Including  alcohol)  here  In  the 
United  States  are  merely  symptoms  of  a 
"neurotic  generation"  which  will  destroy 
free  America  unless  there  is  a  reverse  in  the 
current  trends  In  education  and  government. 
Most  student  protestors,  criminals,  dope 
users  and  even  some  self-professed  ministers, 
are  trying  to  cure  a  contagious  disease  with 
which  they,  themselves,  are  seriously  in- 
fected. 

This  disease  is  secular  humanism.  It  is 
like  a  cancer  In  the  body  politic  of  western 
civilization.  Secular  humanism  was  the  re- 
ligion of  Hitler:  it  is  the  religion  of  Castro 
and  even  the  little  Manson  man  who  is 
charged  with  the  Tate  murders.  It's  the  re- 
ligion of  the  priests  and  nuns  who  are  today 
breaking  their  sacred  vows.  Secular  human- 
ism is  the  religion  that  allows  men  to  play 
God. 

For  example,  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  J  list 
introduced  Senate  Bill  1421-70  to  take  effect 
July  1,  1971;  Section  2.  Every  physician  at- 
tending a  woman  resident  of  this  state  at 
the  time  she  is  giving  birth  in  the  state  shall. 
If  the  woman  has  two  or  more  living  children, 
perform  such  medical  technique  or  operation 
as  will  render  the  woman  sterile. 

With  the  help  of  television  and  other  news 
media,  a  small  minority  of  people  are  suc- 
ceeding in  projecting  a  false  image  for  every- 
body. At  least  V7e  hope  it  is  a  false  image. 
This  small  minority  will,  however,  continue 
to  project  a  false  image  so  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so.  You  and  I  must  assume  the 
full  responsibility  for  whatever  we  tolerate. 
The  "sUent"  majority  must  act  or  perish. 

Many  people  seem  to  accept  the  notion 
that  our  problems  are  absolutely  new  and 
especially  that  young  people  are  completely 
different  today.  We  seem  to  be  ignoring  all 
that  man  has  ever  learned  in  the  past. 

Why  do  people  Insist  on  trying  to  solve 
problems  only  by  trial  and  error  and  disre- 
gard the  personal  experiences  of  a  thousand 
lifetimes?  Why  do  they  try  to  learn  by  ex- 
periences In  one  short  life,  what  it  took  man- 
kind thousands  of  years  to  leam?  How  can 
we  tell  people  whose  land  has  never  been 
occupied  by  an  enemy,  the  importance  of 
national  defense?  Why  do  both  young  and 
old  people  seem  to  believe  that,  with  only 
the  five  sentes  as  a  guide,  one  learns  only 
from  bis  own  trial  and  error?  Why  do  so  many 
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of  us  seem  to  ignore  the  wisdom  of  the  ages? 
Regardless  of  the  answer  or  the  cause  of  this 
stupidity,  the  result  is  now-a-days  misnamed 
the  current  revolution — the  consequences  of 
our  "neurotic  generation"  seem  to  be  upon 
us. 

We  seem  to  be  expressing  the  ultimate 
tendency  of  civilization  to  move  from  ado- 
lescence to  maturity  and  back  to  barbarism. 
We  must  break  the  cycle. 

Those  who  read  and  believe  history  know 
also  that  future  tyrants  have  always  told 
the  people  their  plans  in  great  detail.  Our 
present-day  radicals  tell  us  exactly  what 
their  plans  are.  They  say  the  purp)ose  of  the 
guerrilla  warfare  is  to  destroy  capitalism. 
Hitler  told  his  plans  in  "Meln  Kampf".  Very 
few  read  it  and  fewer  believed  It.  Men  such 
as  Marcuse  of  the  University  of  Oallfomla 
and  Starsky  of  Arizona  State  University  tell 
us  exactly  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and 
very  few  believe  them. 

We  betray  the  public  whenever  and  if  we 
call  this  current  guerrtlUa  warfare  mere  dis- 
sent. The  right  to  dissent  Is  nearly  sacred 
while  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  Is 
treason.  The  right  to  dissent  is  nearly  sacred 
but  immorality,  pxjrnography  and  obscenity 
are  anti-social,  degenerate  and  barbaric  be- 
havior completely  unrelated  to  dissent. 

America  is  being  destroyed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  destroyed  so  long  as  the  point 
of  view  prevails  that  a  little  Inflation  is  good : 
that  our  enemies  are  mellowing:  that  free- 
dom Lb  free:  that  our  country  is  not  in  any 
serious  danger:  or  that  secular  humanism  is 
merely  the  modernization  of  "the  old  time 
religion".  To  repeat,  we  must  take  the  full 
responsibility  for  whatever  we  tolerate.  If 
we  tolerate  anarchy  today  we  will  have  a  po- 
lice state  tomorrow.  When  or  if  a  police  state 
comes  we  will  plead  ignorance  but  we  can't 
escape  responsibility.  Ideas  have  consequences 
and  Ignorance  of  the  consequences  don't 
change  them  one  whit. 

But.  unless  and  until  there  Is  a  change, 
we  will  continue  to  demand  our  own  particu- 
lar brand  of  chains.  Some  obvious  facts  sup- 
port this  contention.  For  example,  we,  the 
voters,  have  already  literally  demanded  and 
obtained  a  welfare  state.  And  we  have  only 
seen  the  beginning  of  what  politicians  must 
promise  the  voters  for  the  future  in  order 
to  get  elected.  Government  Intervention  Is 
destroying  the  free  market,  government  In- 
tervention is  killing  incentive  of  individuals 
to  be  either  productive  or  constructive  citi- 
zens and  bringing  Inflation  to  all.  This,  most 
certainly,  will  destroy  America  as  a  free 
country.  And  all  these  things  are  being  de- 
manded by  the  voters.  The  black  power  advo- 
cates and  the  Chlcano  advocates  are  devel- 
oping Into  militant  racists  and  purveyors  of 
hate  who  are  destroying  the  United  States 
as  the  great  "melting  pot"  of  the  world.  Or- 
ganized labor  and  so-called  liberals  have  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  Senators  from  confirm- 
ing Judge  Haynesworth  and  are  trying  the 
same  tactics  with  Judge  Carswell.  We  seem  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  a  dope-oriented  so- 
ciety. Yet  I'll  wager  that  politicians  will  soon 
legalize  marijuana.  Voters  are  forcing  the 
legalizing  of  murder  in  the  form  of  abortion 
and  our  mental  health  laws  will  soon  legalize 
political  persecution  in  the  name  of  psycho- 
therapy and  the  JalUng  of  those  who  disagree 
with  the  (tarty  In  power.  Most  serious  of  all 
Is  the  fact  that  our  universities  are  being 
pollticallzed.  They  are  rapidly  becoming  non- 
educational  Institutions  such  as  known  in 
South  America.  A  university  is  an  educational 
not  a  political  institution.  This  Is  the  sole 
basis  for  "academic  freedom." 

Sidney  Hook,  In  his  book  entitled  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Academic  Anarchy  high- 
lights the  polltlcallzatlon  of  the  university 
as  follows:  "We  cannot  intelligently  believe 
that  the  mission  of  the  university  is  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  New  Jerusalem.  Any  attempt  to 
do  so  would  destroy,  among  other  things,  the 
University's  historic  function  to  serve  as  an 
intellectual   sanctuary   when   the   winds   of 


popular  passion  blow,  and  as  a  center  of  ex- 
periment, heresy,  and  refiectlve  dissent."  He 
is  saying  that  academic  freedom  can  be  de- 
stroyed m  the  name  of  academic  freedom. 

Some  say  that  the  only  place  a  professor 
can  damage  or  destroy  academic  freedom  Is 
within  the  clasroom.  The  logical  person  will 
ask  how  can  you  keep  academic  freedom 
within  the  classroom,  and  destroy  the  class- 
room which  Is  the  only  place  for  academic 
freedom  to  exist?  It  Is  like  saying  a  man's 
house  is  his  castle  while  you  burn  it  down 
or  confiscate  It.  Some  say  a  man  who  is  a 
good  teacher  is  doing  no  wrong  as  a  professor. 
That's  like  saying  a  oon-man  Is  doing  no 
wrong  as  a  salesman.  Or.  that  Hitler  did  no 
wrong  as  a  politician.  The  professor  is  the 
only  person  who  can  reserve  academic  free- 
dom. Those  outside  academe  can  only  destroy 
It.  Those  trying  to  destroy  the  university  be- 
cause It  represents  the  establishmi-jnt.  or  for 
any  other  reason,  are  destroying  and  not  pre- 
serving academic  freedom. 

Unless  we  reverse  the  suicidal  trend  toward 
the  destruction  of  freedom,  and  we  can  If 
we  know  what  we  want  and  are  as  dedicated 
as  our  enemies,  local  autonomy  will  disap- 
pear in  the  pubUc  schools  and  universities. 
When  anarchy  comes  people  demand  a  police 
state  In  the  name  of  common  sense.  Those 
who  are  creating  chaos  in  our  covmtry  know 
this  fact  and  we  had  better  leam  it  before  It 
is  too  late.  Why  are  we  such  a  silent  majority 
willingly  being  led  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter  by  a  pitifully  few  human  Judas 
goats? 

If  you  tell  the  average  person,  young  or 
old,  that  our  enemy  is  atheism  or  secular  hu- 
manism he  will  look  at  you  and  say,  "so 
what?  What's  dangerous  about  atheism? 
Isn't  humanism  loving  your  brother?  Human- 
ists are  at  least  not  hyprocrltes."  The  secular 
humanist  won't  even  listen  when  you  tell 
him  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  alone,  at  least 
40  million  Innocent  people  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  last  fifty  years.  More  than  40 
million  innocent  people  in  Red  China  were 
murdered  in  half  that  time.  Furthermore  he 
win  demand  that  we  withdraw  our  troops 
and  turn  the  South  Vletnameee  over  to  be 
murdered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  He 
gives  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  mur- 
derers of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
not  be  hypocrites.  They  are  what  Eric  Hoffer 
calls  "true  believers."  They  are  true  secular 
humanists. 

Perhaps  Cicero  put  it  best,  "Not  to  know 
what  has  been  transacted  In  former  times  Is 
to  be  always  a  child.  If  no  use  Is  made  of  the 
labors  of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain 
always  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge." 

Max  Eastman  said.  In  his  book.  Reflections 
on  the  Failure  of  Socialism,  "I  still  think  the 
worsi;  enemy  of  human  hope  is  not  brute 
facts,  but  men  of  brains  who  will  not  face 
them."  The  "brute  facts"  about  the  guerrilla 
warfare,  to  destroy  capitalism  and  freedom, 
are  not  nearly  so  discouraging  as  the  "men 
of  brains  who  will  not  face  them."  And  the 
first  brute  fact  Is  that  we  are  rejecting  the 
Judaic-Christian  tradition  as  our  religion 
and  substituting  secular  hximanlsm.  We 
don't  have  a  revolution  In  America  such  as 
we  had  in  1776.  We  have  a  civil  war.  It  Is  a 
tivll  war  between  those  who  believe  In 
America  and  those  who  would  destroy  Amer- 
ica. And.  how  many  men  of  brains  do  you 
know  who  face  this  "brute  fact?" 

Many  of  the  men  of  brains  I  know  are  hor- 
rified by  the  words  Nazi  and  Fascist  but  see 
no  great  danger  In  socialism  without  the  Ten 
Commandments.  They  seem  unable  to  face 
the  fact  that  socialism  without  the  Ten 
Commandments  Is  secular  humanism  and 
must  ultimately  become  a  police  state.  A  be- 
nevolent dictator  cannot  remain  benevolent 
and  In  power  for  long.  Men  who  consider 
themselves  no  more  than  super-Intelligent 
animals  will  eventually  act  like  animals. 

We  already  worship  man  much  more  than 
we  worship  God.  We  have  already  lost  the 


battle  for  men's  minds  and  souls  when 
ever  we  deny  Ood  and  moral  law  and  since 
most  of  us  accept  secular  humanism  as  the 
religion  of  the  public  schools. 

I  don't  know  If  such  "brute  facts"  make 
any  of  you  feel  any  more  optimistic  about 
the  future  or  any  more  happy  about  the 
present.  Neither  was  my  goal.  My  goal  was 
to  show  that  the  clvU  war  we  call  a  revo- 
lution exists  because  of  popular  beliefs.  The 
civil  war  we  call  a  revolution  will  be  over 
as  soon  as,  but  not  before,  taxpayers  and  law- 
makers really  face  the  facts  about  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  fundamental  beliefs 
and  convictions. 

We  know  that  many  very  fine  young  peo- 
ple, and  equally  fine  older  citizens,  are  In- 
volved in  no  more  than  an  honest  quest  for 
change.  But.  although  change  Is  essential, 
sympathizing  with  rioters,  demonstrators, 
pornographers,  dope  users,  murderers  and 
traitors,  in  order  to  get  much  needed  changes 
is  much  like  asking  the  surgeon  to  cut  oS 
your  head  in  order  to  cure  a  headache.  Sid- 
ney Hook  makes  this  point  even  more 
clear:  "...  This  logic  is  comparable  to 
Justifying  arson  because  it  has  led  to  more 
efficient  methods  of  putting  fires  out." 

Doesn't  it  seem  ridiculous  that  anyone 
would  tolerate  those  who  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy capitalism,  our  educational  system,  our 
constitutional  repubUc.  etc.?  With  one-six- 
teenth of  the  world  population,  we  have 
created  more  new  wealth  than  all  the  other 
millions  of  people  In  the  entire  world  com- 
bined? We  have  also  more  blacks  In  coUege 
In  the  United  States  than  In  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  combined  As  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Arizona  Republic  said:  "What 
is  the  matter  vHth  us  in  America?  Here  we 
stand,  on  the  threshold  of  the  "703 — the 
strongest,  freest,  most  compassionate  and 
humane  nation  on  earth;  yet  from  all  sides 
we  dally  hear  intemperate  assaults  on  our 
way  of  life,  our  cherished  values,  our  inspired 
traditions  and  our  national  character  .  .  . 
the  so-called  'American  Establishment'  Is 
accused  of  permitting  poverty  to  continue  In 
this  country.  Don't  the  accusers  know  that 
even  an  American  living  on  welfare  or  un- 
employment Insurance  In  the  United  States 
has  a  higher  Income  than  almost  any  Chi- 
nese, almost  any  Italian,  almost  any  citizen 
of  Africa  or  Latin  America?  We  are  told  by 
the  downgraders  of  America  that  our  system 
is  oppressive  of  freedom.  Can  they  name  a 
country  that  permits  more  personal  freedom, 
willingly  extends  more  private  charity  (over 
$6  bUlion  per  year),  guarantees  more  civil 
rights,  has  more  democratic  Institutions, 
more  free  speech,  more  freedom  to  travel, 
more  of  every  quality  that  makes  the  good, 
rewarding  and  promising?" 

And.  we  could  go  on  and  on  listing  the 
achievements  of  the  free  enterprise  system  or 
"one  nation  under  Ood."  But,  this  makes 
absolutely  no  Aipresslon  whatever  upon  the 
secular  humanist  ...  he  honestly  believes 
In  the  social  gospel  as  the  way  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  mankind's  age  old  dream  of 
Utopia.  And  most  of  the  secular  humanists 
I  know  actually  believe  the  age-old  Christian 
heresy  that  man  is  perfectible  and  Utopia  is 
possible. 

Secular  humanism  has  been  with  us  for 
three  hundred  years  or  more  Its  acceptance 
seems  to  be  almost  universal.  It  seems  to 
have  conquered  the  world.  But,  truth  will 
out.  Ood  is  still  in  His  heaven.  All  Is  not 
right  with  the  world,  by  any  means,  but 
people  seem  to  be  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  dreams  are  empty  and  that  the  god  of 
secular  humanism  has  feet  of  clay.  If  history 
Is  our  guide  we  know  that  In  death  there  Is, 
first  destruction  tijen  rebirth. 

In  a  time  of  destruction,  such  as  oun, 
growth  Is  not  too  conspicuous.  In  a  forest 
being  cut  down  or  newly  burnt  over  the  little 
sprouts  of  fresh  g^rowth  do  not  loom  too 
large  but  they  are  there. 

Secular  humanism  is  dying  and  when  any 
religion    begins    to    die.    the    people    turn 
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against  it.  Mobs  ransack  and  biirn  the  tem- 
ples, moclc.  defy  and  express  contempt  for 
Its  priests,  and  hurl  stones  and  abuse  at  Its 
defenders.  Once  the  faithful  believers  suspect 
that  the  Ood  Is  dead  and  that  the  priests 
are  hypocrites,  their  bitterness  is  Intense. 
They  may  be  better  off  materially,  as  we  are. 
but  because  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  the  death  of  man's  Ood  Is  always  a 
painful  thing  for  those  who  have  lost  faith. 
I  saw  this  m  Nazi  Oermany  after  World 
War  II. 

We  are  losing  our  faith  In  secular  human- 
ism because  It  has  not  solved  our  baste 
problems  but  rather  aggravated  them.  For 
example,  malaria  and  small  pox  have  been 
largely  eliminated,  but  ulcers  and  heart  at- 
tacks have  replaced  them.  Like  the  angry  dis- 
illusioned believers  of  old,  we  t\im  on  our 
priests,  the  educators:  and  on  our  temples, 
the  schools;  and  cry  "Bum,  baby  burn!" 

Secular  humanism  has  deeply  Infected  and 
captured  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Protestajits.  Including  even  the  "Evan- 
gelical" Churches.  Faith  In  man  Is  the  es- 
sence of  humanism,  and  It  Is  the  foundation 
of  modern  politics  BlTlA  economics.  Paper 
money  Is  a  fitting  symbol  for  our  dying  world: 
and  like  other  symbols  of  humanism,  papyer 
money  too  Is  being  burned,  today.  In  this 
case  by  Inflation.  As  I  have  heard  about  rid- 
ing a  motorcycle  in  heavy  traffic,  one  can  say 
about  those  who  embrace  secular  humanism: 
"You  dont  have  to  be  crazy  but  It  helps." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  summarize:  Men  are 
now  searching  for  salvation  primarily  because 
secular  humsinlsm  has  failed.  May  God  give 
us  the  wisdom  to  learn  from  the  costly  mis- 
takes of  others  rather  than  undergo  the 
agony  of  repeating  the  tragic  history  of  the 
Germans,  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  the 
Chinese,  the  Cubans,  and  civilizations  before 
which  have  tried  to  live  by  bread  ELlone  and 
without  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being.  We  still 
have  a  choice.  And.  as  Edmund  Burke  said: 
"The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


SENATOR  BAYH  TALKS  SENSE 
ABOUT  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4,  1970,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
addressed  the  constitutional  convention 
of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In 
his  outstanding  speech.  Senator  Bayh 
described  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
economy  and  made  sound  and  sensible 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  it. 

Senator  Bayh  observed: 

During  the  1968  election  campaign,  candi- 
date Nixon  promised  a  program  to  solve  our 
economic  problems.  Since  the  election  his 
misguided  economic  policies  have  achieved 
a  remarkable  economic  paradox — unprec- 
edented Inflation  coupled  with  an  economic 
downturn  on  a  scale  that  can  only  be  termed 
a  recession. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  flght  to  reduce  inflation  by  opposing 
extravagant  military  boondoggles.  He 
has  long  been  aware  that  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  for  war  and  mili- 
tary hardware  contribute  far  more  to 
inflation  than  a  few  million  dollars  for 
education  and  housing. 

Senator  Bayh's  remarks  to  the  APL- 
CIO  in  Cleveland  deserve  the  attention 


of  all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Birch  Bath 

The  state  of  the  union  Is  uncertain,  the 
state  of  the  economy  Is  deplorable  and  the 
administration's  state  of  mind  about  bow  to 
deal  with  both  Is  confused. 

Higher  prices,  higher  Interest  rates,  grow- 
ing unemployment — these  are  painfully  evi- 
dent to  any  housewife  on  her  trips  to  the 
supermarket,  to  any  young  couple  attempt- 
ing to  buy  their  first  home,  to  any  factory 
worker  who  has  lost  his  job. 

Early  last  year  the  President's  economic 
advisers  were  confidently  predicting  that 
their  "balanced  budgets"  and  "tight  money" 
would  bring  inflation  down  to  three  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  1969  ended 
with  a  cost  of  living  Increase  of  6.1  percent 
and  the  rate  of  Increase  rose  even  higher  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  for  you?  It 
means  you  now  pay  12  cents  a  dozen  more 
for  eggs  than  you  did  In  December  of  1968. 
It  means  you  pay  7  cents  more  for  a  pound 
of  hamburger,  5  cents  more  for  a  pound  of 
chicken  and  14  cents  more  for  a  pound  of 
porkchops. 

Medical  costs  are  up  more  than  6  percent 
In  the  past  year.  Medical  Insurance  rates  are 
rising  even  faster.  In  some  areas  the  cost  of 
a  hospital  room  has  soared  as  much  as  25 
percent  since  President  Nixon  took  office. 
Construction  costs  rose  an  average  of  7 "2 
percent  In  the  year  ended  March  31  a.nC.  this 
means  housing  Is  more  costly  for  you  and 
for  me. 

The  national  consumer  price  index  con- 
tinues to  climb  at  an  annual  rate  of  bet- 
ter than  6  percent,  the  highest  rate  In  20 
years.  This  means  your  paycheck  has  to 
stretch  farther  every  week. 

Democrats  invariably  get  credit  from  many 
people  for  any  and  all  inflation.  And  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration inherited  an  inflationary  situation 
caused  by  escalating  war  costs  In  1967-68 
that  were  not  covered  by  compensating  In- 
creases In  federal  revenues.  But  the  reins  of 
government  and  of  economic  policy  have 
been  In  the  hands  of  Richard  Nixon  for  more 
than  16  months  now.  During  the  1968  elec- 
tion campaign,  candidate  Nixon  promised  a 
program  to  solve  our  economic  problems. 
Since  the  election  his  misguided  economic 
policies  have  achieved  a  remarkable  economic 
paradox — unprecedented  Inflation  coupled 
with  an  economic  downturn  on  a  scale  that 
can  only  be  termed  a  recession.  We  have  ex- 
perienced nothing  comparable  since  the 
dark  days  of  the  Eisenhower-Nlxon  recession 
of  1957-58 

The  economy  today  has  a  familiar  pat- 
tern— a  pattern  outlined  by  Richard  Nixon 
in  October  of  1968  when  he  said,  "The  way 
to  stop  Inflation  Is  to  reverse  the  Irresponsible 
fiscal  {jollcies  which  produce  It."  In  attempt- 
ing to  halt  Inflation  this  administration  has 
reversed  the  economy.  The  administration 
continues  to  pursue  Its  disastrous  economic 
policy  despite  clear  evidence  that  It  Is  not 
working. 

Eight  months  ago.  In  October  of  last  year, 
the  APL-CIO  recog^nlzed  the  folly  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  and  warned 
that  what  has  now  happened  would  happen. 

In  a  report  last  October  the  APL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  said: 

"The  blunderbuss,  general  form  of  restric- 
tive economic  policies,  tight  money  and  sky- 
high  Interest  rates  can  flnaUy  affect  the  big 
corporations  by  pulling  down  the  whole 
hotise — by  so  depressing  the  Incomes  and  de- 
mands of  workers,  farmers  and  smaller  busi- 
nesses that  the  sales  and  profits  of  the  big 
blue  chip  corporations  are  finally  affected. 


"These  poUcles  of  general  restraint  are 
dangerously  wrong  In  the  setting  of  1969. 
They  are  Ineffective  In  combatting  jiroflt 
Inflation  and  the  capital  Investment  boom 
of  the  larger  companies.  But  they  hit  home 
building,  consumers,  smaller  businesses  and 
workers'  Jobs.  And  they  can  become  effective 
In  curbing  the  activities  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions only  by  depressing  the  entire  national 
economy." 

The  administration  refused  to  heed  the 
warning,  however,  and  Indeed  the  entire 
economy  Is  being  depressed. 

Personal  Income  from  the  prlvat-e  sector 
was  down  one  billion  dollars  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

The  Gross  National  Product  declined  3 
percent  In  terms  of  real  dollars  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year. 

Corporate  proflts  before  taxes  were  down  7 
percent,  representing  a  loss  of  more  than  10 
billion  dollars  from  a  year  earlier. 

Unemployment  has  soared  from  3.3  percent 
when  Nixon  took  office  to  4.8  percent  and  Is 
still  rising.  For  black  workers  the  rate  Is 
8.7  percent. 

New  U.S.  home  sales  dipped  8  percent  In 
March  and  were  down  24  percent  from  March 
of  1969.  The  home  building  Industry  has 
sagged  alarmingly  and  construction  Jobs 
have  declined  accordingly.  Unemployment 
among  construction  workers  now  stands  at 
8.1  percent. 

The  words  "credit  crunch"  and  "tight 
money"  have  acquired  a  special  meaning  and 
significance  for  anyone  trying  10  buy  a  home. 
The  Nixon  policy  says.  In  effect,  raise  inter- 
est rates  high  enough  and  you  will  drive 
demand  down.  In  our  first  year  of  Nlxonom- 
Ics  federally  financed  mortgage  rates  in- 
creased 26  percent  and  effectively  priced  most 
families  out  of  the  housing  market.  The  need 
for  housing  stUl  exists,  but  those  families 
who  need  It  most  cannot  afford  It.  Today,  a 
$20,000  house  with  a  30-year  mortgage  will 
cost  the  buyer  more  than  twice  that 
amount — $55,000— $35,000  of  which  is  inter- 
est. 

Last  December  a  Democratic  Congress 
passed  legislation  specifically  designed  to 
give  relief  to  this  crucial  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, one  which  affects  the  living  conditions 
of  so  many  American  families.  It  gave  the 
President  discretionary  power  to  use  selected 
controls  to  regulate  credit  and  Interest  rates 
when  he  deemed  such  action  necessary.  It 
also  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  divert  funds  Into  the  home  loan  market. 
Even  though  his  own  advisers  have  admitted 
the  housing  industry  is  well  into  a  recession, 
the  President  has  yet  to  use  this  authority. 
With  homes  in  Washington,  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Blscayne  It  may  be  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  the  President  to  appreciate  the 
plight  of  the  average  home  buyer. 

Not  only  has  the  President  failed  to  use 
the  credit  and  Interest  controls  Congress 
gave  him,  he  has  failed  to  use  the  i>ower  of 
his  office  to  speak  out  against  exhorbltant 
price  Increases  in  concentrated  Industries. 
Just  one  week  after  taking  office,  Mr.  Nixon 
announced  that  he  would  In  no  way  inter- 
fere with  pricing  and  wage  decisions.  Today 
he  continues  to  maintain  that  wage-price 
guidelines  and  "Jawboning"  used  by  his 
Democratic  predecessors  were  not  effective. 
But  a  close  examination  of  the  facts  prove 
him  wrong. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  a  few  examples  for 
Industries  which  felt  pressure  from  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  to  hold  their  price  In- 
creases  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Crude  industrial  materials  Increased  prices 
by  11  percent  in  1969,  compared  with  less 
than  2  percent  in  1968.  Copper  prices  In- 
creased five  times  In  1969  for  a  24  percent 
rise  compared  with  5.3  percent  between  1966 
and  1968.  In  the  eight  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Administration,  metals  and  metal 
products  Increased  In  price  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  3  percent  a  year.  But  between  December 
1968  and  November  1969  the  price  of  non- 
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ferrous  metals  alone  Increased  by  18  percent. 
Selected  steel  products  rose  In  price  more 
than  6  p>ercent  In  1969,  compared  vrtth  1.5 
percent  between  1966  and   1968. 

It  Is  this  area  of  concentrated  Industries 
where  wage-price  guidelines  and  "Jawboning" 
could  be  most  effective.  But  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced only  a  week  after  taking  office  that 
he  would  In  no  way  interfere  with  the  pric- 
ing and  wage  decision  of  business  and  la- 
bor. And  he  refuses  to  utilize  these  val- 
uable tools  of  persuasion. 

The  wage-earning  American,  the  small 
businessman  and  the  retired  person  on  fixed 
Income  are  the  ones  who  have  been  forced 
to  foot  the  bill  for  Inflation.  And  to  make 
the  problem  doubly  difficult  the  aversige 
American  family,  already  suffering  from  In- 
creasing inflation  and  high  Interest  rates, 
also  faces  the  growing  threat  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office  unem- 
ployment has  risen  to  a  four-year  high.  More 
than  four  million  Americans  are  now  un- 
employed. More  than  a  million  have  lost  their 
Jobs  In  the  first  16  months.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  unemployment  has  In- 
creased at  the  fastest  quarterly  rate  since 
the  last  quarter  of  1960  during  the  Elsen- 
hower-Nixon Administration.  The  average 
work  week  Is  below  40  hours  for  the  first 
time  since  1962  and  this  is  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  average  week- 
ly pay  check  actually  dropped  between  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year. 

The  chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  has  said,  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  a  very 
uneEisy  compromise  between  unemployment 
and  the  price  problem." 

Compromise  is  fine.  I  believe  In  compro- 
mise. I  am  a  member  of  a  body  famous  for 
compromise — the  U.S.  Senate.  But  I  fall  to 
see  the  value  of  a  compromise  that  results 
In  rising  prices  and  rising  unemployment. 
Certainly  we  had  to  do  something  about  in- 
creasing Inflation.  But  it  has  been  apparent 
for  months  that  our  economy  was  slowing 
down.  Our  GNP  actually  dropped  slightly  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1969.  And  it  dropped 
again  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970  and  it  Is 
still  dropping.  I  am  afraid  we  are  once  again 
beading  for  a  Republican  recession  similar 
to  the  Eisenhower-Nlxon  recession  of  the 
late  1950's  that  left  America  with  a  7  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  when  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy became  President.  As  all  too  many 
Americans  vividly  remember,  Jobs  once  lost 
are  not  always  quickly  regained. 

For  the  workers  whose  over-stretched  sal- 
ary shrinks  with  a  shorter  work  week  to  the 
man  who  wants  and  desperately  needs  work 
but  cannot  find  a  Job,  It  Is  not  enough  to 
be  told  that  "prices  have  priority,"  that 
the  economy  will  have  to  go  through  a  period 
of  "painful  readjustment." 

The  administration  has  projected  an  un- 
employment rate  of  4.3  percent  for  1970. 
But  with  the  unemployment  rate  now  stand- 
ing at  4.8  percent  even  some  Republican 
economists  are  predicting  an  unemployment 
rate  up  to  6  p>ercent.  Such  an  Increase  In 
unemployment  would  mean  at  least  one 
million  more  Americans  will  pay  with  their 
Jobs  for  Nixon  price  priorities  and  readjust- 
ments. 

An  unemployment  rate  of  6  percent 
coupled  with  an  Inflation  rate  of  more  than 
6  percent  will  spell  disaster  for  all  too  many 
Americans.  It  Is  unacceptable  and  un- 
conscionable. 

A  Democratic  Congress  has  attempted  to 
avoid  such  a  disaster.  We  cut  the  President's 
budget  for  1970  by  more  than  $6  billion,  ask- 
ing only  that  he  use  a  small  part  of  our  over- 
all savings  for  vital  education  and  health 
programs.  As  you  know  the  President  vetoed 
the  funds  for  schools,  calling  them  Infla- 
tionary. He  did  not,  however,  veto  funds  for 
the  ABM.  Indeed  he  Is  asking  for  more  bil- 
lions for  ABM  deployment  this  session. 


We  In  Congress  gave  the  President  credit 
and  Interest  control,  which  he  refused  to 
use.  We  have  shown  concern.  We  acted.  But 
we  do  not  control  the  reins  of  economic 
policy. 

The  real  weakness  of  this  administration's 
blind  reliance  on  a  tight  budget  and  tight 
money  designed  to  create  a  below  potential 
economic  growth  pattern  Is  that  we  are  In 
serious  danger  of  slipping  Into  another  era 
of  economic  stagnation.  Fortunately,  we 
managed  to  weather  such  a  period  of  un- 
necessarily high  unemployment  In  the  1950's 
without  Irreparable  damage  to  our  social 
fabric.  But  this  Is  not  the  1950's. 

I  believe  a  legitimate  question  Is:  Can  the 
tense  and  divided  America  of  1970  risk  run- 
ning below  par  for  several  years?  On  Janu- 
ary 3,  1969,  Presidential  advisor  Daniel 
Moynlhan  wrote  a  memo  to  President  Nixon 
In  which  he  discussed  how  the  president 
might  go  about  bringing  this  divided  coun- 
try together. 

"The  single  most  Important  task,"  Moy- 
nlhan said,  "Is  to  maintain  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  If  a  serious  economic  re- 
cession were  to  come  along  to  compound 
the  controversies  of  race,  Vietnam,  and  cul- 
tural alienation,  the  nation  could  Indeed 
approach  Instability. 

"It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  1960's  Is  the  primary  reason 
we  have  been  able  to  weather  this  much 
Internal  dissension." 

The  President  rejected  Moynlhan's  advice 
and  opted  for  a  policy  which  relies  on  sig- 
nificant unemployment  to  inflation.  More 
than  a  year  has  passed,  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment have  continued  to  rise,  and  the  coun- 
try remains  tense  and  divided.  Unemploy- 
ment In  the  ghettoes  of  our  major  cities  Is 
creeping  up  while  the  southern  strategy 
makes  It  Increasingly  clear  that  equal  op- 
portunity for  our  minority  citizens  has  low 
priority  on  the  administration's  scale  of 
values.  Such  circumstances  are  unlikely  to 
promote  social  tranquility  In  the  hearts  of 
our  major  cities  or  meet  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  American's  minorities. 

It  Is  time,  past  time  for  the  President  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  put  the  nation's 
economic  house  In  order,  to  prevent  a  need- 
less recession,  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
a  further  division  In  our  social  fabric. 


NIXON  WAGING  WAR  BY  PRESI- 
DENTIAL DECREE 

Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  following  the  time  President 
Nixon,  on  his  own,  without  consulting 
Congress  or  asking  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion, and  without  consulting  or  inform- 
ing his  Secretary  of  State  Eind  Secretary 
of  Defense,  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia,  a  sovereign  nation  whose  neu- 
trality the  United  States  had  guaran- 
teed, a  very  fine  and  convincing  article 
was  published  and  this  comment  I  be- 
lieve is  unanswerable. 

Our  President  undertook  to  make  war 
by  Presidential  decree.  It  is  shameful 
that  this  President  who  seems  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  a  strict  construc- 
tionist of  our  Constitution  Is  himself 
guilty  of  violating  the  clear  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  our  coimtry  in  or- 
dering the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by  our 
grotmd  troops  and  air  power. 

Our  soldiers  are  despoiling  a  faraway 
nation  whose  people  are  friendly  and 
peace  loving.  Many  of  them  have  been 
killed  and  their  hamlets  and  homes  de- 
stroyed due  to  the  President's  act  of  war. 
This  despite  the  wishes  of  Congress  and 
a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  first  part  of  this  rather  long 
article  in  the  New  Yorker  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Talk  of  the  Town 

As  the  defeated  British  regiments  marched 
post  the  flies  of  French  and  American  troops 
at  Torktown,  the  British  bands.  In  detached 
resignation,  played  "The  World  Turned  Up- 
side Down."  The  same  tune  would  have  been 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  events 
of  last  week.  For  the  two-hundred-year -old 
American  system  came  under  Its  most  seri- 
ous attack  In  modem  times,  not  from  the 
poor,  the  blacks,  or  the  students  but  from 
the  White  House — the  foxint,  the  pinnacle, 
the  keystone  of  the  established  order.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  became  the  first  President  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  deliberately  to 
order  American  forces  to  invade  anorther  na- 
tion on  his  own,  without  seeking  congress- 
ional approval  or  support.  This  order  was 
In  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  the  temper- 
ing strictures  of  our  history,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  American  democracy.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  act  of  usurpation. 

Few  prohibitions  are  more  clearly  sert  forth 
in  the  Constitution.  That  document  makes 
the  President  Commander-in-Chief,  and  ex- 
plicitly srtates  that  only  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  raise  armies.  The 
Federalist  Papers  reaffirm  what  the  law  makes 
clear:  the  term  "Commander-ln-Chler' 
meant  only  that  the  President  oould  direct 
to  make  war.  Hamilton  wrote  that  the  Presi- 
dent's power  would  be  much  less  than  the 
power  of  the  British  King,  for  "It  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme 
command  and  direction  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  as  flrst  General  and  Admiral 
of  the  Confederacy;  while  that  of  the  British 
King  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to 
the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and 
armies — aU  which,  by  the  Constitution  iinder 
consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  legis- 
lature." This  was  no  casual  division.  The 
fear  of  military  power  under  the  control  of 
a  central  government  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  {xtpular  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  nation.  The  only  way  this 
oould  happen,  the  founders  responded,  was 
by  a  "continued  conspiracy"  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature.  In  this  case, 
Hamilton  advised,  "the  people  should  resolve 
to  recall  all  the  powers  they  have  heretofore 
parted  without  of  their  own  hands  ...  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  manage  t^elr 
own  ewncems  in  jjerson."  As  sophisticated 
men,  the  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  some  of 
the  dangers  that  lay  ahead.  They  recognized 
explicitly  that  formal  declarations  of  war 
were  going  out  of  style,  but  they  still  required 
our  legislature  to  declare  war.  "They  saw  "how 
ftasy  would  It  be  Co  fabricate  pretences  of 
approaching  danger,"  but  they  said  that  this 
vrould  demand  "a  combination  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative.  In  some  scheme 
of  usurpation."  In  other  words,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  protect  the  American  people 
against  the  misuse  of  military  power  by  jwo- 
hlbitlng  the  executive  from  going  to  war 
without  congressional  approval  and  prohibit- 
ing Congress  from  directing  the  war  It  had 
started.  Even  this  was  dangerous,  they  ac- 
knowledged, but  It  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done. 

For  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the 
Constitution  was  followed.  Congress  declared 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  (even 
though  there  had  been  a  somewhat  provoked 
attack  on  our  troops) ,  the  Spanish- American 
War,  and  both  World  Wars.  In  the  period 
after  the  Second  World  War,  things  began 
to  change.  The  development  of  Soviet  atomic 
jxjwer,  the  military  impotence  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  shock  of  Korea  Impelled  us 
toward   the   creation   of   a   large  peacetime 
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standing  Army — the  first  In  our  history.  It 
was  seen  that  a  sudden  emergency  might  re- 
quire Instant  action,  with  no  time  to  go  to 
Congress.  This  implied  exception  to  Consti- 
tutional principle  was  based  on  the  tech- 
nological realities  of  atomic  war,  and  it  has 
been  invoked  only  once — when  we  inter- 
vened In  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  in- 
tervention, however,  was  beised  on  the  claim 
that  action  within  hours  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Americans  trapped  be- 
tween the  contending  forces — simply  a  tradi- 
tional rescue  operation.  This  claim  may  well 
have  masked  other  motives,  but  American 
forces  were  not  committed  to  combat,  and 
suppKJrt  of  the  congressional  leadership  was 
sought  and  received  within  hours  of  the 
order  to  intervene  and  before  the  Marines 
had  actually  landed. 

In  Korea  m  1950.  President  Truman  acted 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council,  whose  powers  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  when  It  consented  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  addi- 
tion. Truman  met  with  the  congressional 
leadership  of  both  parties  before  ordering 
combat  forces  into  action,  and  he  received 
their  unanimous  support,  along  with  that  of 
the  defeated  Republican  nominee.  Thomas 
Dewey.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt  of  the  over- 
whelming public  and  congressional  approval 
of  his  action — at  least  In  the  beginning.  (The 
same  week,  the  draft  was  extended  with  only 
four  dissenting  votes.)  President  Elsenhower 
sought,  and  received,  congressional  resolu- 
tions authorizing  him  to  act  In  the  Middle 
E*st  and  in  the  Formosa  Strait.  President 
Johnson  himself  asked  for  a  resolution  at 
the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident, 
and  it  was  the  literal  verbal  scope  of  this 
resolution  that  was  construed  as  authorizing 
all  subsequent  action  In  Vietnam.  Yet  such 
a  construction  was  clearly  an  evasion,  and  It 
was  at  this  pomt  that  the  greet  Constitu- 
tional principle  began  to  decay. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant 
step.  Not  only  has  he  evaded  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitutional  division  of  powers  but  he  has 
deliberately  Ignored  Its  plain  meaning  and 
Intent.  He  has  decided  that  he  will  go  to  war 
In  Cambodia  because  he  feels  It,  necessary, 
no  matter  what  Congress  wants  or  what 
the  people  think.  He  has  even  Implied  that 
such  willful  disregard  of  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  Is  an  act  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  and  has  hinted  that  we  should 
admire  his  courage  in  exceeding  the  limits  of 
his  Constitutional  powers.  The  war  in  Cam- 
bodia was  not  an  emergency.  There  was  time 
enough  to  present  the  matter  to  Congress  for 
a  swift  decision.  Indeed,  unconcealed  debate 
within  the  executive  branch  went  on  long 
enough  to  permit  the  Vletcong  to  evacuate 
the  threatened  area.  But  the  President  did 
not  follow  the  precedent  of  all  his  postwar 
predecessors  by  seeking  assurance  of  con- 
gressional 8upp>ort,  either  formally  or  though 
meetings  with  the  leadership.  Rather,  he 
made  war  by  fiat.  He  has  thus  united  In  him- 
self the  powers  that  the  Constitution  divides 
and  that  have  remained  divided  through  our 
history.  And  this  comes  from  an  Administra- 
tion that  proclaims  Its  devotion  to  "strict 
construction." 

This  is  not  a  technical,  legal  question.  In 
import.  It  transcends  a  challenge  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  war  Itself.  The  President.  In  effect. 
has  said.  "I.  and  I  alone,  have  decided  to  go 
to  war  in  Cambodia."  Where  does  he  get  that 
power?  The  Constitution  denies  it  to  him. 
He  is  not  acting  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
stant reaction.  He  has  the  power  only  because 
he  asserts  It,  and  because  the  armies  follow. 
In  a  world  In  which  conflicts  are  Interrelated, 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  unfolded 
by  this  reasoning.  He  can  Invade  Laos  and 
Thailand,  where  Communists  are  active.  He 
can  enter  North  Vietnam  Itself.  He  can  at- 
tack China,  which  Is  both  a  sanctuary  and 
a  source  of  supply  for  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Nor  Is  the  Soviet  Union  exempt,  since  It.  too. 


helps  our  adversaries  In  Vietnam.  Such  an 
assertion  of  authority  is  not  among  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  democratic  leader  in  a  republic 
of  divided  powers.  Our  democracy  Is  not  an 
elective  dictatorship.  It  Is  a  government  in 
which  all  elected  offlclals  have  carefully  lim- 
ited powers. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  WOULD 
PREVENT  JUSTICE 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  District  of  Columbia  omnibus  crime 
bill  now  being  considered  In  conference 
contains  repressive  provisions  which 
could  drastically  curtail  individual  lib- 
erties guaranteed  all  Americans  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  One  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  offensive  of  these  is  the  so-called 
preventive  detention  provision  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

This  blatantly  unconstitutional  pro- 
posal authorizes  t^e  imprisonment  and 
punishment  of  persons  for  crimes  which 
they  have  not  yet  committed  and  may 
never  commit.  It  is  totally  repugnant  to 
American  tradition.  It  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  If  the 
conference  committee  reports  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  with  the 
abominable  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion included,  I  shall  vote  against  that 
bill. 

The  fifth  amendment  clearly  states 
that  no  person  "shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 
Preventive  detention  i^  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  that  guarantee  of  due  process.  The 
most  fundamental  principle  of  due  proc- 
ess is  the  presumption  that  a  man  is 
innocent  imtil  proven  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Under  our  system  of 
Justice,  the  Government  cannot  deprive 
a  man  of  his  liberty,  and  should  not  de- 
prive a  man  of  his  liberty,  on  the  basis 
of  a  mere  accusation  or  assumption  that 
he  has  committed  a  crime  or  is  likely  to 
do  so. 

However,  the  proposed  preventive  de- 
tention law  will  permit  the  Imprison- 
ment of  individuals  on  the  claim  of 
"probable"  guilt  and  "dangerousness" — 
I  am  quoting  from  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — and  the 
Jailing  of  those  individuals  for  60  days 
without  trial.  Suspects,  regardless  of  the 
court's  ultimate  verdict,  will  have  been 
jailed  not  for  actual  crimes  but  for 
crimes  a  Judge  thought  they  might  com- 
mit If  permitted  to  remain  free. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  tactics  of 
a  police  state.  They  are  totally  foreign  to 
our  concept  of  Justice. 

The  preventive  detention  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  conferees  at- 
tempts to  avoid  the  due  process  of  law 
argument  by  providing  for  a  predeten- 
tion  hearing,  which  proponents  claim 
would  protect  an  accused.  However,  the 
customary  rules  of  evidence  would  not 
apply  in  a  preventive  detention  hearing. 
Hearsay  and  other  legally  inadmissible 
evidence  would  be  admissible  and  con- 
sidered by  a  magistrate.  In  reality,  such 
a  hearing  would  provide  the  accused  no 
protection  whatever.  In  fact,  it  would  in 
many  cases  do  him  an  Irreparable  in- 
justice and  jeofwirdlze  his  rights  in  an 
eventual  trial  to  determine  his  guilt  or 


innocence  of  the  crime  which  he  has 
been  accused  of  committing. 

The  hearing  procedure  for  preventive 
detention  also  does  violence  to  the  fifth 
amendment  guarantee  against  double 
Jeopardy.  If  the  judge  in  a  pretrial  de- 
tention hearing  finds  no  "substantial 
probability"  that  a  suspect  committed 
the  crime  with  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  committing,  any  attempt  to 
prove  guilt  at  a  subsequent  trial  would 
very  likely  constitute  double  jeopardy. 

The  right  of  an  accused  person  to 
have  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense,  clearly  provided  in  the 
sixth  amendment,  would  be  virtually  de- 
stroyed by  preventive  detention.  Access 
to  counsel  and  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  preparing  a  defense  would  be 
severely  restricted.  The  measure  being 
debated  in  conference  provides  for  a 
suspect's  temporary  release  "for  good 
cause."  This  provision  is  meaningless, 
however,  because  release  is  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  custodial  official  while 
the  accused  is  in  the  custody  of  a  U.S. 
marshal — a  condition  hardly  conducive 
to  contacting  a  lawyer  or  prospective  de- 
fense witnesses. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  affront  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in- 
herent In  preventive  detention  is  its  dis- 
regard of  the  eighth  amendment,  which 
guarantees  that  "excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required." 

Mr.  President,  those  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  Americans  affectionately  term 
the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  were  adopted  on  the 
demand  of  those  patriots  who  won  the 
war  for  independence.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  that  time  consisted 
of  54  members,  many  of  them  business- 
men from  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  wealthy  planters  from  Virginia 
and  Georgia.  Those  men  were  conserva- 
tives at  that  time.  There  was  an  uproar 
from  the  homes  of  every  liberty-loving 
man  in  this  country,  especially  from  the 
homes  of  the  patriots  who  had  won  the 
war  for  independence,  when  the  gazettes 
of  that  time  first  published  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  drafted.  It 
was  on  the  demand  of  those  patriots  who 
had  worked  for  victory  that  the  first  ten 
amendments,  which  we  affectionately 
term  the  "Bill  of  Rights."  were  written 
into  the  Constitution  and  It  was  because 
of  them  that  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  original 
States.  We  must  never  weaken  any  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  repealing  it  or 
softening  any  of  its  provisions. 

Bail  has  traditionally  been  used  to  sis- 
sure  the  appearance  of  a  criminal  sus- 
pect at  trial.  If  bail  is  set  at  a  level 
higher  than  necessary  to  Insure  appear- 
ance of  a  criminal  suspect  at  trial.  If 
bail  is  set  at  a  level  higher  than  neces- 
sary to  insure  appearance,  it  is  obviously 
excessive.  Yet,  that  is  what  Is  happening 
in  the  court  of  general  sessions  here 
In  the  District.  Judges  fix  bail  at  $50,000 
or  $100,000  suid  often,  when  a  serious  of- 
fense has  been  committed,  the  accused 
is  held  without  any  bail  at  all. 

With  the  preventive  detention  rule,  a 
suspect  would  not  have  the  opp>ortunity 
for  any  bail  whatever — whether  excessive 
or  not.  Excessive  bail  and  preventive  de- 
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tentlon  are  therefore  Identical  in  effect. 
They  constitute  an  equally  unjust  and 
imconstitutional  assault  on  the  eighth 
amendment. 

Preventive  detention  is  manifestly  un- 
constitutional. Furthermore,  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  would 
be  sustained  by  the  courts,  it  is  an  im- 
practical procedure  and  contrary  to 
sound  law  enforcement  procedures. 

The  most  crying  need  in  the  fight 
against  crime  Ls  reform  of  our  court  sys- 
tems. Speedy  trials,  firm  determination 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  swift  sentenc- 
ing for  the  guilty  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  cut  into  the  growing  crime 
problem.  As  a  former  chief  criminal  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  I  believed  then  as  I  do  now  that 
certain  punishment  like  a  shadow  should 
follow  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Yet, 
the  preventive  detention  procedure  would 
add  special  hearings  onto  already  clogged 
court  calendars.  The  practical  effect 
would  be  devastating.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  criminals  not  being  detained 
would  roam  the  streets  longer  as  court 
backlogs  increased.  Justice  would  be  de- 
layed even  further.  Justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied. 

Courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
presently  face  an  almost  insurmountable 
criminal  case  backlog  of  10  to  12  months. 
It  takes  that  length  of  time,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  arrest  of  an  accused  to  the 
time  he  is  brought  before  a  court  for 
trial. 

I  suspect  one  reason  Is  that  the  Judges 
here  do  not  work  as  hard,  as  long,  or  as 
industriously  as  they  should.  What  is 
needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
speedier  trials  of  criminal  cases,  not 
more  burdensome  pretrial  hearings.  Also, 
there  is  need  for  more  Judges  of  integ- 
rity and  backbone.  Judges  who  apply 
themselves  with  industry  instead  of  de- 
laying the  administration  of  justice  and 
manifesting  the  backbone  of  a  Jellyfish. 
On  many  occasions,  when  a  criminal  or 
a  culprit  pleads  guilty  and  is  brought  be- 
fore the  judge,  he  may  be  sentenced 
publicly  to  some  days  or  months  in  the 
workhouse  and  then,  later  on,  that  same 
day,  or  the  following  day,  when  the  de- 
fendsuit's  lawyer  comes  around,  he 
changes  the  sentence  and  places  the  cul- 
prit on  probation.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  there  are  too  many  judges, 
particularly  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  backbone  of  a  Jellyfish. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  released 
an  enlightening  suid  informative  study 
on  bail  reform.  This  study  was  initiated 
by  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
many  months  ago  after  they  had  pro- 
posed its  preventive  detention  legisla- 
tion. Usually,  officials  in  any  administra- 
tion search  out  the  facts,  assess  the  prob- 
lems, and  then  develop  a  legislative  so- 
luticm  to  meet  them.  In  this  case,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  and  senior 
partner  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  expert  on  mimicipal  bonds, 
w^ho  as  a  lawyer  never  appeared  in  court 
to  try  a  criminal  case  or  to  prosecute  a 
criminal  csise — did  just  the  reverse. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  his 
underlings,  in  effect,  shot  an  arrow  into 


the  air,  and  then  worked  feverishly  to 
paint  a  target  around  the  spot  where  the 
arrow  landed. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Justice  De- 
partment study  proves  just  the  opposite 
of  what  Department  officials  had  claimed. 
The  study  shows  that  of  all  persons 
charged  with  felonies,  only  7  percent  are 
rearrested  for  a  second  felony.  Only  5 
percent  of  those  originally  charged  with 
a  violent  crime  are  rearrested  for  an- 
other violent  crime. 

The  figures  apply,  of  course,  to  arrest 
only.  The  rates  for  actual  guilt  and  con- 
viction of  the  crimes  charged  would  be 
even  lower,  because  frequently  juries,  in 
their  wisdom,  bring  in  verdicts  of  not 
guilty. 

If  preventive  detention  is  enacted  into 
law,  judges  wUl  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  determining  the  one  person  out  of 
every  20  or  25  accused  who  they  believe 
may  commit  a  second  felony  or  violent 
crime.  No  mere  mortal  can  be  expected 
to  perform  such  an  act  of  prophecy.  It 
is  an  immense  power  which  our  Judges 
have  never  had  and  should  not  now  be 
given. 

Mistakes  would  certainly  be  made. 
Those  who  would  be  jailed  under  false 
pretenses  would  suffer  irreparable  harm. 
Sixty  days  of  detention  prior  to  trial 
would  in  most  cases  cost  the  individual 
his  livelihood.  Absence  from  home  would 
severely  cripple  family  relations.  Worst 
of  all  subjection  to  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological degradation  of  jail  life  would 
create  criminal  tendencies,  or  aggravate 
any  such  tendencies  which  exist. 

Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Council  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation voted  disapproval  of  the  pre- 
ventive detention  sections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill.  The  criminal  law 
section,  whose  members  include  promi- 
nent defense  attorneys,  prosecutors,  and 
judges,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  re- 
spected groups  in  the  legal  profession. 

The  council's  deliberations  were  con- 
sidered so  important  that  key  Justice 
Department  and  congressional  commit- 
tee staff  members  made  special  appear- 
ances before  the  coimcil  to  defend  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  It  is  most 
significant  when  such  a  prestigious  body 
opposes  a  piece  of  crime  legislation.  The 
views  of  the  criminal  law  council  deserve 
our  careful  consideration. 

Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
most  serious  problem  requiring  strong, 
effective  legislation.  No  Senator  or  no 
Representative  feels  more  strongly  than 
I  that  such  legislation  should  be  enacted 
into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  the 
crime  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  un- 
constitutional laws  designed  to  fulfill 
election  promises  which  should  never 
have  been  made.  It  will  not  be  solved  by 
abandoning  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  BUI  of  Rights  is 
precious  to  all  Americans.  And  it  must 
be  preserved.  It  must  not  be  weakened. 
Certainly  we  cannot  control  crime  in  this 
country  by  doing  violence  to  the  guaran- 
tees afforded  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  be- 
cause if  we  abandon  those,  we  would 
then  be  adopting  the  tactics  of  fascist 
and  Communist  dictatorships. 

If  preventive  detention  and  other  re- 
pressive measures  remain  a  part  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  die  unwept,  unhonored 
and  unsung. 

Mr.  President,  preventive  detention 
would  not  prevent  crime;  It  would  only 
prevent  justice. 

[Applause  in  the  gallery.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
demonstrations  are  not  permitted  in  the 
Senate,  Any  demonstration  of  that  sort 
is  prohibited. 

The  Chair  requests  that  the  persons 
demonstrating  in  the  galleries  leave  im- 
mediately. 

The  Chair  instnwts  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  see  that  the  persons  who  ap- 
plauded in  that  gallery  depart. 


FREE  SPEECH 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  right  to  dissent  is  often  mentioned 
by  speakers  today  who  cite  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  our  Revolutionary  War 
as  examples  justifying  defiance  of  law 
and  order.  What  commentators  overlook 
is  the  fact  that  violent  dissent  was  neces- 
sary in  Revolutionary  days  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, because  there  was  then  no 
other  way  to  enforce  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  but  when  our  Government  was 
established  the  Founding  Fathers  made 
sure  that  the  people  could  express  their 
opinions  through  orderly  and  constitu- 
tional processes.  In  addition  "the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  pe- 
tition the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances"  was  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  absolutely  no  need  for. 
nor  right  to  violent  revolutionary  dissent 
in  our  United  States. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  routine  morning  business  with  a  3- 
minute  limitation. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  POISON  GAS  FROM 
OKINAWA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  communication 
from  the  YMCA  Youth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington  indicating  the 
grave  concerns  not  only  of  our  yoimg 
people  but  of  the  population  in  general 
over  annoimced  plans  by  the  Pentagon 
to  make  shipments  of  poison  gas  from 
Okinawa. 

The  "yMCA  Youth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  is  an  example  of 
how  responsible  and  patient  young  men 
and  women  would  rather  deal  with  the 
issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  Washington  State's  youth  governor, 
Morris  Johnson,  and  the  attached  me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Congress  passed  by  the 
1970  Youth  Legislature  of  Washington 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
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Stats   of  Washington, 

OFTICK    or   THE   YOCTH    OOVKRNOB. 

Seattle,  April  25,  1970. 
Deak  Senator  Magnttson:  On  April  25.  the 
YMCA  Youth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington  passed  a  memorial  relating  to 
the  banning  of  transportation  or  storage 
of  nerve  gas  and  or  any  products  of  bio- 
logical warfare  through  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
and  we  hope  you  wUl  give  it  your  deepest 
consideration.  The  citizens  of  Washington 
are  highly  concerned  about  this  matter  and 
we  hope  you  will  use  the  power  Invested  In 
you  to  prevent  this  shipment,  and  similar 
future  shipments,  from  passing  through  anv 
area  in  our  United  States. 
Duly  concerned. 

Moaais  Johnson. 

Youth   Governor. 
Bahst  RAtr. 

Youth  At  tome:/  General. 
Sux  DeJarnitt, 
Youth  Secretary  of  State. 


June  9,  1970 


1970  YorTH  Lx^feLATTTHE  OF  Washinctoh: 

A  NlEMORIAl. 

A  memorial,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sta.es.  relating  to  the  banning  of  transpor- 
tation or  storage  of  nerve  gas  and/or  any 
products  of  biological  warfare  through  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Section  I.  To  the  Honorable  Richard  M 
Nlson.  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 

^*t^°T?t.*°1*''*  ^°"^  °^  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled- 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington have  petitioned  their  state  legislature 
roJ?*  Iw^!^  request,  we  your  memorialists 

ht^ilf  ,  "  ^"^^  «^  ^"'l'"^  products  of 
biological  warfare  shall  not  be  transported 

^^-t!'"',°^-  1^™"8^'  or  stored  within  the 
State  of  Washington. 

be^mm^TiJ";^  ?"*  ''^P***  °'  ^^'^  Memorial 
ft^ii^T  !f' \/™'^'^"«<'  t°  t^e  Honor- 
nnf.^'o''*''^  "■  ^"'o^-  President  of  the 
^^■l^^'^T-  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  United 

House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  mem- 
Un7t..^^^^'  ^^''"^  5**^^  Senate  an?  Se 
fhi,^!?*'*"  ^°"«'  °^  RepresentaUves  fr^ 
T«rH  ^^  ^""^  ^°  ^^^  Honorable  Melvln 
^mI  o^L^'i^  °^  Defense,  and  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKBR.  Mr.  President  I 
sugeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll.  ^necieric 

rolT^^  ^^"  '^^"^  proceeded  to  caU  the 

T  ^l  ^"^°  °^  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
forthe  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   SUPERSONIC    TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr^BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
the  admmistration  has  proposed  the  ex- 
penditure of  $290  million  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  supersonic  transport 
aircraft,  commonly  called  the  SST 

r.^J^  Til  °ii^  installment  toward 
mment  of  the  Government's  share  of 
icM  ^!f.  °^  ^  airplane.  The  total  is 
estmiated  to  be  about  $1.3  billion  of  tax- 
payers' funds. 

The  supersonic  transport  would  be  a 
remarkable  plane. 

It  would  fly  at  speeds  up  to  1,800  miles 
an  hour,  would  carry  300  passengers  and 
would  have  a  range  of  up  to  5.000  miles 
It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  President  and 


the  aviation  industry  are  enthusi«istic 
about  development  of  this  aircraft. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  Is 
the  proper  time  for  the  use  of  tax  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  SST. 

We  are  in  a  highly  inflationary  pe- 
riod. The  economy  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  $25  billion  deficit  in  Govern- 
ment finances  in  fiscal  1968.  Consumer 
prices  continue  to  soar. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  authorize  $290 
million  for  a  program  that  is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  security  or  to  our  welfare. 

I  am  struck,  too,  by  the  fact  that  im- 
der  the  present  plan,  85  percent  of  the 
funds  required  for  development  of  the 
SST  will  come  from  the  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  this  can  be  justified. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
Government  paid  the  cost  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  commercial  airplfiuie.  The 
85  to  15  ratio  to  me  is  clearly  unreason- 
able. 

Both  aviation  manufticturers  and  the 
airline  industry  stand  to  profit  from  the 
SST.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  bear  considerably  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  financial  burden  of  de- 
veloping this  airplane. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  assurance, 
if  this  project  is  carried  out,  that  $1.3 
billion  will  be  the  ceiling  for  Government 
costs.  An  official  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  said  that  it  might 
become  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
help  finance  actual  production  of  the 
plane. 

In  the  past,  officials  have  indicated 
that  the  Governments  share  of  the  costs 
would  be  confined  to  the  development 
stage.  If  Government  financing  is  also 
used  for  production,  Government  costs 
could  soar  an  additional  billion  dollars, 
or  more. 

Advocates  of  immediate  development 
of  an  SST  by  the  United  States  often  ar- 
gue that  it  is  important  for  us  to  lead  the 
world  in  aviation.  But  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  be  first  with 
the  SST— it  wiU  be  at  least  5  years  be- 
hind the  version  being  produced  jointly 
by  Prance  and  England,  and  another  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  aviation  industry  of  the  United 
States  does  not  need  the  prestige  of  the 
SST.  Its  technological  achievements  are 
universally  recognized. 

In  addition  to  these  argimients,  there 
is  the  question  of  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  SST.  Experts  have  testified  that 
this  aircraft  would  cause  widespread 
sonic  booms,  which  could  be  both  an- 
noying and  dangerous  if  the  plane  were 
permitted  to  fly  over  land  areas. 

Until  the  problem  of  the  sonic  boom 
is  licked,  the  plane  can  be  used  only  for 
overseas  flights. 

Economic  studies  indicate  the  SST  will 
lose  money  if  it  is  confined  to  flights  over 
water.  This  is  bound  to  create  economic 
pressure  to  permit  overland  flights,  with 
the  resultant  danger  of  widespread  sonic 
booms. 

The  SST  does  not  seem  to  me  to  rank 
high  in  any  system  of  national  priorities. 
There  are  many  other  programs  which 
seem  to  me  more  vital  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  factors  enter  into  my  own 
decision  to  oppose  funds  for  the  SST 
for  fiscal  1971. 
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But  I  think  the  most  important  single 
factor  is  that  of  inflation.  Congress  would 
be  setting  a  poor  example  for  the  Nation 
if  it  were  to  approve  huge  expenditures 
for  the  SST  at  a  time  when  it  is  vital 
that  the  inflationary  cycle  be  halted  by 
getting  Federal  spending  under  control. 


UNUSUAL  ACTION  BY  SENIOR  CLASS 
AT  VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  IN- 
STITUTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  about  something  strange  and 
unusual  which  happened  in  Virginia. 

Last  Saturday  morning,  the  senior 
class  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute bought  a  quarter-page  advertise- 
ment in  the  State's  largest  newspaper.  In 
this  advertisement,  the  students  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  the  Governor, 
to  the  State  Legislature,  to  parents,  alum- 
ni, and  taxpayers — thanking  them  for 
their  support  of  the  school. 

The  letter,  signed  by  class  president 
Lester  F.  Langhans  III,  of  Corning,  N.Y.. 
and  class  treasurer  Harris  B.  Turner  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  college. 
They  attributed  campus  disruptions  to  a 
minority  tliat  has  "managed  to  present 
a  very  unrealistic  picture  of  the  American 
college  student." 

The  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  a 
State-supported  college  of  10,000  stu- 
dents. It  is  situated  at  Blacksburg  in 
Montgomery  County  in  the  southwest 
part  of  our  State. 

Virginia  Tech  was  the  site  last  month 
of  disturbances  in  which  two  campus 
buildings  were  seized.  President  T.  Mar- 
shall Hahn,  Jr.,  reacted  swiftly  and 
firmly  against  the  disruptions  and  sus- 
pended more  than  100  students  who 
participated  in  the  actions. 

The  class  president  said  the  advertise- 
ment, authorized  by  the  senior  class  offi- 
cers and  purchased  by  class  treasury 
funds,  resulted  from  a  realization  that 
"nobody  ever  thanks  the  taxpayers  for 
making  it  possible  for  students  to  attend 
college." 

Expressing  appreciation  for  all  types 
of  support  shown  for  their  school,  the 
students  said  to  both  parents  and  State: 
Thank  you  for  your  financial  backing  and 
for  preserving  the  principles  of  our  country 
that  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  an  education. 
Thank  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunity. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
I  am  proud  of  this  action  taken  by  the 
officials  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

How  refreshing  it  is. 

I  commend,  too,  Dr.  Hahn  for  the 
swiftness  and  firmness  with  which  he 
handled  those  students  who  sought  to 
disrupt  the  education  of  their  feUow-stu- 
dents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  very  Important 
that  college  administrators  show  not  only 
understanding  and  fairness  in  dealing 
with  their  students,  but  also  firmness. 

Dr.  Hahn  did  all  of  this— and  perhaps 
this  firmness  helped  inspire  the  very  un- 
usual action  taken  by  the  class  of  1970 
at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  open  letter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  open  letter :  Oovemor  Llnwood  Holton; 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly;  Parents 
of  Members  of  the  Class  of  1970;  Alumni  ol 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Taxpayers  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Thank  you.  Diulng  this  period  of  national 
turmoil,  much  pubUc  attention  has  been 
focused  on  this  nation's  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  A  small  minority  of  students 
have  managed  to  present  a  very  unrealistic 
picture  of  the  American  college  student.  The 
majority  of  the  academic  community  has 
continued  within  the  framework  of  society 
to  attain  a  goal  of  higher  education. 

It  Is  at  this  time  that  we  the  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class  of  1970  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  do  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  support  that  has  been  given  to  us 
and  to  oiir  university.  Thank  you  for  your 
financial  backing  and  for  preserving  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  country  that  makes  it  possible  to 
obtain  an  education.  Thank  you  for  giving 
us  an  opportvinity. 

Graduating  Class  of  1970,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Lester  F.  Langhans  m. 

Class  President. 
Harris  B.  Titrner.  Jr.. 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  the  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill — H.R.  15712 — to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  titles  I  through  IV 
through  fiscal  year  1971,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill— H.R.  15712— to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  author- 
izations for  title  I  through  IV  through 
fiscal  year  1971,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton  » ,  announced  that  on 
today,  June  9,  1970.  he  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Montana;  and 

H.R.  15166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  bEtsln  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  commimication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed  Sitpplemental  Appbopkiation 
(S.  Doc.  91-98) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  In  the  amount  of  850,000,000  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  with  an  accom- 
panying paper  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Report  of  Combtunications  Sateixfte 
Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  corporation,  dated 
April  20,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Loan  to  the  Central  Iowa 
Power  Corportation,  Marion,  Iowa 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  relating  to  a  85,000,- 
000  loan  of  a  planned  820.415.000  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  Central  Iowa  Power  Cooperative, 
Marion,  Iowa  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Loan  to  the  Corn  Belt  Power 
Cooperative  of  Humboldt,  Iowa 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating 
to  a  85.000.000  loan  of  a  planned  820.125.000 
loan  program  for  the  Corn  Belt  Power  Co- 
operative, Humboldt,  Iowa  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Con- 
tract From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July  1969-March 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 

Proposed  Concession   Contract,  Crow 
Indian  Tribe  of  Montana 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  propwsed  concession  contract  un- 
der which  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  of  Montana 
will  be  authorized  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  for  the  public,  within  the  portion 
of  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  lying  within  the  State  of  Montana  (with 
an  accompanying  pai>er);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Minot  Extension,  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect, North  Dakota 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Mlnot  Extension,  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Project, 
North  Dakota,  dated  July  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Detector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  |>apers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AuDrr  Report  for  the  American  Symphont 
Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  a  certified  public  accountant, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  audit  re- 
port for  the  American  Sjmiphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc.,  dated  March  31,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton  I  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 
"Relative  to  flood  control  projects 

"Whereas,  In  March  1938.  December  1955- 
January  1956,  and  January-February  1969, 
the  Mill  Ditch,  Pancher  Creek,  Dog  Creek, 
Pub  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Redbank  Creek,  Mud 
Creek,  Holland  Creek,  more  particularly 
known  collectively  as  the  San  Joaquin-Kings 
River  Interstream  Group,  have  caused  severe 
flood  damage  In  the  Presno-Clovis  metro- 
p>oUtan  area  as  well  as  other  urban  and 
farming  areas  of  the  County  of  Fresno  and 
urban  and  agricultural  areas  in  adjacent 
counties;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  streams  are  largely  un- 
controlled and  do  not  have  the  capacities  to 
hold  back  the  surface  rxinoff  generated  from 
a  heavy  rainfall,  as  was  recently  demon- 
strated by  the  1969  floods,  when  such  streams 
caused  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to  both 
public  and  private  property  in  the  Fresno 
metropolitan  area,  and  many  fanning  and 
urban  communities  of  Fresno  County  and 
adjacent  counties;  and 

"Whereas,  Existing  projects  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1928  and  the 
Fresno  Metropolitan  Flood  Control  District 
in  1962  have  reduced,  but  not  eliminated, 
flood  damages  from  that  group  of  streams; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  nature  of  this  flooding  from 
the  foothill  surface  runoff  cannot  be  handled 
by  planned  local  drainage  facilities  of  the 
Fresno  Metropolitan  Flood  Control  District 
encompassing  the  Fresno-Clovls  metropoli- 
tan area  for  the  reason  that  such  facilities 
are  designed  strictly  for  local  surface  run- 
off generated  solely  by  urban  development; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  1969.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  Fresno  County  a  dis- 
aster area  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the 
flooding  and  the  resulting  damage:   and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  necessary  that  dams  and 
other  facilities  be  constructed  upon  the 
various  foothill  streams  and  tributaries  run- 
ning into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  order 
to  control  such  floodwaters  during  periods 
of  extreme  rainfall  and  to  prevent  flood- 
waters  from  damaging  the  rural,  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  through  which  these 
streams  and  tributaries  run;    and 

"Whereas,  A  study  of  the  San  Joaquin- 
Kings  River  Int«rstTeam  Group  by  the  VS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1956;  and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  the  critical  need  for  flood 
protection  from  runoff  from  the  stream 
group,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  is  highly  qualifled  to  make  studies  of 
flood  prevention,  plans  to  initiate  a  study  of 
that  group  as  part  of  Its  San  Joaquin  River 
Basin  study  this  fiscal  year,  or  under  the  Red- 
bank  and  Fancher  Creek  study,  if  that  au- 
thorized investigation  is  funded  this  year; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  necessary  that  an  immedi- 
ate study  of  this  problem  and  of  the  faclU- 
Ues  which  will  be  required  in  order  to  prevent 
further  disastrous  floods  In  the  future  be 
undertaken;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
LeglaUtxire  of  the  State  of  CalUornla  respect- 
fully memortallzes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Fnglneers  to  make 
an  Immediate  study  on  the  need  for  flood 
control  projects  on  the  San  Joaquln-Klngs 
River  Interstream  Group,  together  with  the 
dams  and  flood  control  facilities  required, 
the  design  criteria  therefor,  and  the  cost  of 
such  facilities;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  coprtes  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"ASSXMBLY  JOIJTT  RESOLITTION  NO.   13 

"Relative  to  oil  drilling  sanctuaries 

"Whereas.  The  Oalifomia  Legislature  has 
created  certain  sanctuaries  in  which  leasing 
of  state  owned  tide  and  submerged  lands  for 
oil  and  gas  development  Is  prohibited  or  con- 
trolled; and 

"Whereas.  These  sanctuaries  and  the 
coastal  lands  adjacent  to  them  will  be  In  seri- 
ous Jeopardy  of  pollution  of  disastrous  pro- 
portions if  leases  are  granted  for  oU.  gas.  or 
other  minerals  exploration  and  exploitation 
In  federal  submerged  lands  oceanward  of  the 
existing  state  sanctuaries;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  oil 
and  gas  development  operations  on  such  sub- 
merged federal  lands  off  the  Cadifornla  coast 
as  would  represent  an  extension  to  the  outer 
continental  shelf  of  the  boundaries  of  the  oil 
drUllng  sanctuary  areas  which  have  been 
created  with  respect  to  certain  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  state;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Joint   Resolution    101 

"Supporting  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 

of    the    Alaska    Native    land    claims 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Leglslat\ire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  Native  remains  as 
he  has  for  more  than  a  century,  without 
title  or  the  security  it  affords  on  lands  that 
he  and  his  ancestors  have  occupied  and  used 
for  generations:  and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  Native  neither  de- 
serves nor  wishes  to  continue  as  a  "ward" 
of  the  government,  in  a  self-perpetuating 
"second  class  citizenship";  and 

"Whereas  until  the  Native  land  claims  is- 
sue Is  settled,  the  social  and  economic  pro- 
gress of  the  Alaska  Native — Indeed  of  all 
Alaska — will  continue  to  be  seriously  im- 
peded and  diverted  from  its  rightfiil  place; 
and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  re- 
cently approved  and  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  a  combination 
of  cash  payments,  mineral  royalties  and  land 
selections  In  settlement  of  the  Native  land 
claims; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Alaska  State 
Legislature,  in  recognition  of  the  Importance 


of  this  Issue  to  every  Alaskan  citizen,  strong. 
ly  urges  and  supports  a  fair  and  equitable, 
early  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Alaska 
State  Legislature  conunends  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jacltson,  Chairman,  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  their  diligence  in  researching  the 
Native  lands  question  and  their  efforts  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  Senate. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Splro  T.  Agnew,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
Richard  B.  RusseU,  President  Pro  Tempore, 
U.S.  Senate;  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, U.S.  Senator  and  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  UJ3.  Rep- 
resentative and  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Howard  W.  Pollock,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 

"The  following  officers  of  the  Leglslatvire 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  101.  was  passed 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Uniform  Rules  of  the  Legislature. 

"Passed  by  the  Senate  May  20,  1970. 
I  "Brad  Phillips, 

'  "President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Brrrr  Hanitan. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  House  May  28, 1970. 
I  "Jalmar.  M.  KKRmjLA, 

I  "Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Constance  H.  Paddock, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Attest : 
I  "KirrH  H.  Milleh, 

I  "Gocernor  of  Alaska." 

A  petition  signed  by  sundry  citizens,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (HJR.  15959) 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  bottles  and  cans; 
to  the  Commltee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  U(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  91- 
918).  

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  25.  1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson  (Rept.  No. 
91-919);  and 

H  R.  9854.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  East  Oreenacres  unit.  Rath- 
drum  Prairie  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-920). 


mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SAXBE: 
S.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide flnanclal  assistance  for  river  basin  pro- 
grams; to  the  Commltee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Saxbe  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  RKCoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Jdr.  ERVTN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Habt, 
Mr.    Bath,    Mr.    Hughes    and    Mr. 
YoTTNO  of  Ohio) : 
8.  3936.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for  per- 
sona charged  with  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  recidi- 
vism by  strengthening  the  supervision  over 
persons  released  on  ball,  probation,  or  parole, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3937.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wlldernoss 
the  Cranberry,  Otter  Creek,  and  Dolly  Sods 
areas  in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
in  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cturency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Ullnois: 
S.  3939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  an 
Air  Travel  Protection  Agency:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScoTT.    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Bsookx, 
Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Goodell,    Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Kennedy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.   Mr.   Percy,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New    Jersey,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  3941.  A  bill  to  provide  civil  penalities  for 
the  use  of  lead-based  paint  in  certain  dwel- 
lings;   to   the   Conunlttee   on   Banking   and 
Currency,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Schweiker  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  208.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  period  January  10,  1971, 
through  January  16,  1971,  as  "National  Re- 
tailing Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanl- 


S.  3935— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  RIVER  BASIN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  1914  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  in  special  session,  cre- 
ated the  Ohio  Conservancy  District  Act 
dedicated  to  the  single  purpose  of  flood 
control.  Subsequently,  several  regional 
conservancy  districts  were  established  in 
my  State. 

The  basic  Ohio  Conservancy  Act  has 
been  amended  on  numerous  occasions 
since  1914  in  order  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  responsibilities  which  Ohio  conser- 
vancy districts  might  accept,  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  property  owners  and  public 
agencies  in  the  regional  watershed.  For 
example,  the  Miami  Conservancy  District 
serving  the  Great  Miami  River  watershed 
has  planned  and  intends  to  implement 
the  following  programs :  a  regional  waste 
water  treatment  facility,  installation  of 
floating  aerators,  a  stream  appearance 
program,  low-flow  augmentation,  a  water 
quality  data  network,  and  an  incinerator 
for  the  disposal  of  nonaqueous  liquid  re- 
siduals— gas,  oil.  and  paints. 

To  date  the  Federal  funds  channeled 
to  this  particular  district  have  amounted 
to  about  one-third  of  the  funds  for  man- 
agement and  planning  purposes.  This 
Federal  involvement,  initiated  in  Jan- 
uary 1969.  will  end  December  1971,  as 
the  grants  through  section  3(c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are 
not  considered  continuing  nor  may  they 
be  extended. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduce  today  a 
bill  amending  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  enable 
these  intrastate  agencies,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  interstate  streams — such  as  the 
Miami  Conservancy  District — throughout 
the  Nation,  to  continue  planning,  while 
implementation  is  underway  under  a  re- 
gional plan  of  a  State  or  States.  This 
proposed  amendment  provides  support 
for  the  implementation  of  a  basin  water 
quality  management  plan,  which  would 
include  the  planning,  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  and  other  basin  water 
quality  management  activities.  If  a  basin 
water  quality  management  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Governor  or  Governors 
of  States  concerned  and  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  meet 
criteria  in  the  Federal  act.  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  implementing  such  plan 
for  a  river  basin  or  portion  thereof  for 
a  period  of  3  years  would  be  supported. 
Conservancy  districts  need  extended 
Federal  funding  for  detailed  plaiming  to 
continue  their  awesome  tsisk  of  cleaning 
up  our  rivers  and  streams  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  proper 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  river  basin  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  river  basin  programs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Saxbe,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


S.  393fr— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ENFORCE  THE  SIXTH  AMEND- 
MENT RIGHT  TO  SPEEDY   TRIAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  >,  and  myself,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  a  speedy 
trial  for  persons  charged  with  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  and  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  recidivism  by  strengthen- 


ing the  supervision  over  persons  released 
on  ball,  probation,  or  parole,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  is  one  aspect  to  the  current  con- 
troversy over  preventive  detention  which 
has  received  perhaps  less  attention  than 
it  deserves.  Preventive  detention  Is  a 
reaction  to  the  steadily  worsening  ability 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  to  cope 
with  the  demands  placed  upon  it  in  the 
modem  era.  Greater  numbers  of  de- 
fendants, greater  rates  of  crime,  longer 
delays  in  trial  and  appeal,  assembly  line 
justice,  inadequate  staflang  of  courts  and 
supporting  personnel,  and  a  tragic  and 
disgraceful  corrections  system — these  are 
among  the  serious  difficulties  which  beset 
our  criminal  justice  system.  Preventive 
detention  is  one  answer  that  has  been 
offered  in  response  to  the  Ills  besetting 
our  judicial  system.  But  preventive  de- 
tention will  not  cure.  What  it  will  do  is 
paper  over  the  decay  of  the  courts,  and 
hide  ills  which  must  be  remedied.  It  will 
enable  us  to  operate  much  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  because  the  fruits  of  this  crisis 
will  be  hidden  from  our  eyes.  Defendants 
will  languish  unseen  in  jails  awaiting 
trials  that  will  be  ever  longer  in  coming 
if  we  continue  our  failure  to  face  the 
true  problems  and  to  propose  serious 
means  to  solve  them.  If  we  adopt  pre- 
ventive detention  as  the  panacea,  I  fear 
that  we  will  have  yet  another  excuse  to 
ignore  the  hard  work  that  must  be  done 
to  reform  our  courts.  All  the  manifesta- 
tions of  our  failures— delayed  trials,  the 
pretrial  crime  those  delays  foster,  in- 
justice to  citizens,  and  disrespect  of  the 
law — will  be  hidden  from  view. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  our  criminal 
justice  system  is  breaking  down.  We 
must  not  react  to  this  breakdown,  how- 
ever, by  the  institution  of  new  repressive 
devices  which  do  violence  to  constitu- 
tional principles  and  which  threaten  to 
burden  the  system  even  more.  Instead, 
we  should  finally  do  what  is  constitu- 
tionally required.  We  must  take  steps  to 
make  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  a 
speedy  trial — a  right  so  far  denied  both 
society  as  well  as  the  defendant — a 
reality  after  all  these  years. 

In  this  spirit  I  introduce  in  the  Senate 
today  a  proposed  "Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1970."  This  bill  attacks  the  problem  of 
delayed  trials  and  pretrial  recidivism 
from  three  directions.  First,  it  re- 
quires each  Federal  district  court  to 
set  trials  within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  an  Indictment  or  information.  It 
establishes  a  limited  opportunity  for 
delays  in  trial — only  those  required 
by  other  proceedings  involving  the  de- 
fendant, or  those  absolutely  necessarj' 
for  the  holding  of  a  fair  trial.  It  bars 
delays  caused  by  inadequate  judicial  re- 
sources, and  seeks  strongly  to  discourage 
procrastination  by  counsel. 

The  speedy  trial  provisions  of  this  part 
of  the  bill  apply  in  four  stages:  first,  to 
those  persons  accused  of  serious  felonies 
and  not  released  prior  to  trial ;  second,  to 
those  accused  of  serious  felonies  and  re- 
leased prior  to  trial;  third,  to  those  ac- 
cused of  other  felonies  and  not  released; 
and  finally,  to  all  other  persons  accused 
of  nonpetty  offenses. 

The  bill  requires  each  district  court  to 
establish  plans  for  the  implementation 


of  the  speedy  trial  requirements  of  the 
legislation  and  the  sixth  amendment.  It 
also  provides  for  the  report  to  Congress 
of  the  funds  and  pei-sonnel  needed  to  im- 
plement the  speedy  trial  requirements. 

This  is  possibly  the  most  important 
part  of  the  bill.  It  will  for  the  first  time 
requiie  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  to  make  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  their  resources  and  their 
requirements  for  an  efficiently  function- 
ing criminal  justice  system.  They  will 
then  present  to  Congress  their  evaluation 
of  the  resources  which  they  find  lacking. 
Congress  then  will  make  its  own  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  assure  speedy  and  fair  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law.  The 
choice  then  will  be  clear.  If  we  desire  a 
modem,  efficient,  and  well-run  judicial 
system — one  which  will  truly  and  effec- 
tively perform  its  fxmction  of  punishing 
and  rehabilitating  law  breakers  and  de- 
terring crime — we  will  know  what  it  will 
cost  and  how  much  of  an  effort  is  re- 
quired. If  the  Nation  truly  wants  law  and 
order,  and  not  merely  a  panacea,  it  will 
I>ay  that  cost. 

The  second  approach  to  Insuring 
sp>eedy  trial  and  reducing  pretrial  recidi- 
vism is  the  authorization  for  additional 
penalties  for  crimes  committed  while  on 
release.  This  section  fills  gaps  in  the  Bail 
Reform  Act,  but  it  avoids  the  easy  temp- 
tations of  near-sighted  or  i-epressive 
measures  to  deal  with  pretrial  crime. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  the  creation 
of  demonstration  "Pretrial  Services 
Agencies"  in  five  Federal  districts,  in- 
cluding the  E>istrict  of  Columbia.  The 
agencies  will  be  responsible  for  making 
bail  recommendations,  for  supervising 
and  controlling  persons  released  on  bail, 
for  assisting  in  the  providing  of  medical, 
employment,  and  other  sendees  to  these 
persons,  and  for  performing  other  func- 
tions designed  to  insure  the  reduction  of 
pretrial  crime,  nonappearance  for  trial, 
and  unnecessary  pretrial  detention. 
These  agencies  are  designed  to  put  into 
operation  the  recommendations  of  the 
many  committees  which  have  surveyed 
the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
and  pointed  out  our  persistent  failure  to 
make  that  act  work  as  it  was  intended 
and  as  it  should. 

When  we  truly  reform  our  bail  ma- 
chinery and  make  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
work  as  it  was  intended  and  as  it  should, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  take  a  step  that  has  long 
been  needed — the  complete  prohibition 
of  money  bail  in  amounts  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  defendant  to  pay.  We  can 
then  eliminate  what  has  been  properly 
called  the  "hypocrisy"  of  extralegal  pre- 
ventive detention  through  the  use  of 
high  money  bail. 

I  believe  there  is  no  disagreement  that 
unreasonably  high  money  bail  set  for  the 
purpose  of  preventive  detention  violates 
the  eighth  amendment  stricture  against 
unreasonable  bail.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  eradicating 
the  injustice  of  having  pretrial  freedom 
turn  on  an  individual's  wesdth  or  poverty 
There  is,  of  course,  a  fimdamental  dis- 
pute of  principle  of  whether  to  Increase 
the  preventive  detention  which  now 
exists,  or  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  the  courts  can  be  made  to 
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operate  eflBciently.  quickly,  and  justly  and 
if  we  devote  enough  attention  to  the  legal 
and  proper  methods  for  reducing  pretrial 
crime,  we  can  reach  the  point  where 
excessive  money  bail,  and  perhaps  all 
money  bail,  can  be  eliminated. 

The  passage  of  a  law  insuring  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  b.  speedy  trial 
would  be  a  revolutionary  step  in  our 
criminal  law.  It  would  be  re\x)lutionary 
despite  the  fact  that  for  180  years  the 
Constitution  has  required  speedy  trial. 
I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
making  speedy  trial  a  reality  after  all 
these  years.  There  are  problems  involv- 
ing the  time-honored  "right"  of  defend- 
smts  to  delay  trial  as  long  as  they  can; 
there  are  problems  of  insiu-ing  adeqiuite 
resources  to  make  the  courts  work  as 
they  should;  and  there  are  problems  in 
seemg  that  all  parties,  judges,  defense 
counsel,  and  prosecutors — not  to  men- 
tion the  Congress — devote  the  energy  and 
attention  that  will  be  required  to  make 
the  sixth  amendment  right  a  reality  and 
not  a  platitude. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
other  witnesses  who  will  appear  to  testify 
on  this  proposal.  I  hope  that  they  will 
analj-ze  and  criticize  this  bill  carefully; 
not  in  a  spirit,  however,  of  proving  that 
speedy  trial  is  impossible,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  improving  this  proposal  so  that 
it  can  be  a  realistic  and  effective  means 
of  implementing  the  constitutional  right 
to  speedy  trial.  I  caution  that  I  propose 
this  bill  in  the  spirit  of  stimulating  de- 
bate and  placing  before  the  Congress  a 
concrete  proposal  in  place  of  vague  pro- 
posals for  speedy  trial.  Whether  this  bill 
or  something  entirely  different  is  the 
proper  device  for  making  the  sixth 
amendment  right  a  reality,  I  hope  will 
be  clarified  in  future  hearings.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  put  aside  fear-sponsored  proposals 
like  preventive  detention,  and  begin  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problems  which 
face  us  today  in  the  area  of  criminal 
justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectional  analysis  of  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bin  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bm  'S.  3936)  to  give  effect  to  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
for  persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  and  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  recidivism  by  strengthening  the 
supervision  over  persons  relesised  on  ball, 
probation,  or  parole,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3936 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1970". 


TTTLiE  I — SPEEDY  TRIALS 
Sbc.  101.  Title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  chap- 
ter 207  a  new  chapter  208,  as  follows: 

"Chaptzk  208 — Speedy  Triaib 
"Sec. 

"3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions. 
"3162.  Sanctions. 
"3163.  Effective  dates. 
"3164.  District  plans, 
"i  3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions. 

"(a)  When  a  defendant  charged  with  an 
offense  against  the  United  States  first  ap- 
pears before  the  court  for  the  setting  of  re- 
lease conditions  under  section  3146  the  Judge 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  and  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney, set  a  day  certain  for  the  trial. 

"(b)  The  trial  of  a  defendant  charged  with 
an  offense  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
commenced  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
defendant  Is  arrested  or  a  summons  Is  Issued, 
except  that  If  an  Information  or  Indictment 
Is  filed,  then  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  filing; 

"(2)  If  the  Indictment  or  Information  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant  and 
thereafter  the  defendant  Is  charged  with  the 
same  crime  or  a  crime  based  on  the  same 
conduct  or  arising  from  the  same  criminal 
espisode,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
defendant  Is  so  charged;  or 

"(3)  If  the  defendant  Is  to  be  tried  again 
following  a  mistrial,  an  order  for  a  new  trial, 
or  an  appeal  or  collateral  attack,  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  mistrial,  order 
granting  a  new  trial,  or  remand. 

•(c)  The  following  periods  of  delay  shall 
be  excluded  In  computing  the  time  within 
which  the  trial  of  any  such  offense  must  com- 
mence: "(1)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting 
from  other  proceedings  concerning  the  de- 
fendant. Including  but  not  limited  to.  an 
examination  and  hearing  on  competency,  any 
period  of  delay  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
he  Is  Incompetent  to  stand  trial,  or  result- 
ing from  an  examination  and  treatment  pur- 
suant to  section  2902  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
hearings  on  pretrial  motions.  Interlocutory 
appeals,  or  trials  with  respect  to  other 
charges. 

"(2)  Any  period  of  delay  during  which 
prosecution  Is  deferred  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  pursuant  to  written  agreement  with 
the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
defendant  to  demonstrate  his  good  conduct. 

"(3)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  absence  or  unavailability  of  the  defend- 
ant. 

"(4)  If  the  Information  or  Indictment  Is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  thereafter  a  charge  Is  filed 
against  the  defendant  for  the  same  offense 
or  any  offense  required  to  be  Joined  with  that 
offense,  any  period  of  delay  from  the  date 
the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the  date  the 
time  limitation  woiUd  commence  to  run  as 
to  the  subeequent  charge  had  there  been  no 
previous  charge. 

"(5)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  when 
the  defendant  Is  Joined  for  trial  with  a  co- 
defendant  as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial  has 
not  run  and  there  Is  good  cause  for  not 
granting  a  severance.  In  all  other  cases  the 
defendant  shall  be  granted  a  severance  so 
that  he  may  be  tried  within  the  time  limit 
applicable  to  him. 

"(6)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  a 
continuance  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  or  his  counsel  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  If  such  request  Is  made  more 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
trial,  but  m  no  event  shall  any  such  period 
of  delay  be  excludable  for  any  period  In 
excess  of  seven  days. 

'(7)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  a 


continuance  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  If  such  request  is  made  more 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
trial,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  such  period 
of  delay  be  excludable  for  any  period  In  ex- 
cess of  seven  days. 

"(8)  Any  other  period  of  delay  resulting 
from  a  continuance  granted  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant  or  his  counsel  or  the  United 
States  Attorney  upon  a  finding  by  the  Judge 
that,  unless  such  a  continuance  Is  granted, 
the  ends  of  Jiwtlce  cannot  be  met.  No  such 
period  of  delay  resulting  from  a  continuance 
granted  by  the  court  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  shall  be  excludable  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  court,  after  first  hav- 
ing considered  the  right  of  the  defendant  to 
a  speedy  trial  and  the  public  Interest  In  a 
prompt  disposition  of  the  case,  sets  forth  In 
writing  In  the  record  of  the  case  Its  reason 
for  granting  such  continuance. 
"5  3162.  Sanctions. 

If  a  defendant,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  or  his  counsel.  Is  not  brought  to  trial  as 
required  by  section  3161,  the  Information  or 
Indictment  shall  be  dismissed  on  motion  of 
the  defendant.  Such  dismissal  shall  forever 
bar  prosecution  for  the  offense  charged  and 
for  any  other  offense  required  to  be  Joined 
with  the  offense.  Failure  of  the  defendant  to 
move  for  dismissal  prior  to  trial  or  entry  of 
a  plea  of  guilty  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  dismissal, 

"5  3163.  Effective  dates. 

"(a)  The  time  limitations  In  secUon  3161 
(a)  shall  apply — 

"(1)  to  defendants  charged  with  any  of 
the  following  offenses  In  Informations  or  In- 
dictments filed  more  than  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Chapter,  and  continu- 
ously held  In  custody  on  such  charge: 

"(A)    murder; 

"(B)   voluntary  manslaughter; 

"(C)   rape: 

"(D)  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  taking  Immoral.  Im- 
proper, or  Indecent  llberUes  with  a  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 

"(E)   robbery; 

"(P)   burglary; 

"(G)   kidnaping; 

"(H)   arson; 

"(I)   assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

"(J)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any 
offense; 

"(K)   mayhem; 

"(L)  tinlawful  sale  or  distribution  of  a 
narcotic,  depressant,  or  stimulant  drug  (as 
defined  by  any  Act  of  Congress) .  if  the 
offense  Is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year; 

"(M)  threatening.  Injuring,  or  Intimidat- 
ing any  prospective  witness  or  Juror  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  or  attempting  to  ob- 
struct Justice; 

"(N)  extortion  or  blackmail  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence;  or 

"(O)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  foregoing  offenses,  as  de- 
fined by  any  Act  of  Congress,  If  the  offense  Is 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year;   and 

"(2)  to  defendants  charged  with  any  of- 
fense referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  In  Informations  or  Indictments 
filed  more  than  120  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Chapter,  and  not  contlnously 
held  In  custody  on  such  charge. 

"(3)  to  defendants  charged  with  any  of- 
fense, other  than  an  offense  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  Infor- 
mations or  Indictments  filed  more  than  180 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Chapter, 
and  contlnously  held  In  custody  In  such 
charge. 

"(b)  Except  as  extended  under  section 
3164.  the  time  limitation  in  section  3161  (a) 
shall  apply  to  all  other  offenses  (other  than 
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offenses  within  the  purview  of  paragraph  (1)      tence.  the  court  may  Impose  a  sentence  of  houses,  addict  and  aloohoUc  treatment  cen- 

or  (2)   or  (3)  of  subsection  (a))   charged  in      imprisonment  of  not  more  than  three  years  ters.  and  counseling  services; 

Informations  or  Indictments  filed  more  than     which  shall  be  consecutive  to  the  sentence  "(6)  inform  the  court  of  all  apparent  vlo- 

elKhteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of     imposed  for  the  offense  committed  while  on  latlons  of  pretrial  release  conditions  or  ar- 

tWs  Chanter-    except  that  section  3161    (a)      release  pursuant  to  this  Chapter,  and  to  any  rests   of  persons  released  to  Its  custody  or 

*^      '                         -     -     _            _.    .     Qther  sentences."  under  Its  supervision  and  recommend  appro- 

Sec.  202.  Section  3150  of  title  18,  United  priate  modifications  of  release  conditions; 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "(6)   serve  as  coordinator  for  other  local 


shall  not  apply  to  the  trial  of  offenses  filed 
under  the  antitrust,  securities,  or  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States. 
S  3164.  District  Plans. 

"(a)  Each  United  States  district  court, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit,  shall,  within  90  days  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Chapter,  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  offenses 
under  section  3163.  Each  such  plan  shall  be 
formulated  after  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  United  States  Attorney  and  attorneys  ex- 
perienced In  the  defense  of  criminal  cases  in 
the  district,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Each  such  plan  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedural  techniques.  In- 
novations, systems  and  other  methods  by 
which  the  district  court  has  expedited  or  in- 
tends to  expedite  the  trial  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  cases.  The  plan  shall  make 
special  provision  for  the  speedy  trial  of  cases 
at  places  of  holding  court  where  there  Is  no 
Judge  continuously  resident. 

"(b)  In  the  event  a  district  coiut  Is  un- 
able because  of  limitations  of  manpower  or 
resources  to  Implement  its  plan  for  the  trial 
or  other  disposition  of  criminal  cases  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3163(b),  Its  plan  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
circuit,  be  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  with  a  copy  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  request  an 
extension  of  the  effective  date  specified  In 
section  3163(b).  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  such  plan  In  which  an  exten- 
sion is  requested  shall  specify  the  necessary 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  addi- 
tional Judges,  prosecutors,  probation  officers, 
ftill-tlme  defense  counsel,  supporting  per- 
sonnel ajid  other  resources  without  which 
full  compliance  with  section  3163(b)  can- 
not be  achieved. 

"(c)  On  or  before  fifteen  months  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Chapter,  the  Judicial 
Conference  shall  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  section  3163(b)  is  to  be  extended 
as  to  each  district. 

"(d)  Within  eighteen  months  after  such 
effective  date,  the  Judicial  Conference  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  detailing  the 
district  plans  submitted  to  It  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  action 
taken  by  the  Judicial  Conference  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  and  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  appropriations  necessary 
to  achieve  compliance  with  the  time  limita- 
tions provided  In  section  3161. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  district  court  with 
respect  to  which  section  3163(b)  has  become 
effective  Is  subsequently  unable  to  meet  the 
time  limitations  prescribed  by  section  3161 
(a),  the  Chief  Judge  of  such  district  may 
seek  and  the  Judicial  Conference  may  grant 
suspension  of  such  limitations  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

TITLE    n— BAIL    REFORM    ACT    COMMU- 
NITY PROTECTION  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  207  of  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  3150,  the  following  new  section: 

"PENALTY     FOR     CRIME     COMMrTTED     WHILE     ON 
BELEASE 

"Sec.  3150A.  When  a  person  Is  convicted  in 
a  district  court  of  any  offense  (other  than  a 
petty  offense  as  defined  in  section  1  of  this 
title)  and  the  court  finds  that  such  offense 
was  committed  while  such  person  was  re- 
leased under  this  Chapter  pending  trial, 
awaiting  sentence,  pending  appeal  or  pend 


"certiorari"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  pending  the  disposition 
of  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  or  during  a 
period  of  release  prior  to  surrender  to  com- 
mence service  of  sentence". 

TITLE  m— PRETRIAL  SERVICES 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  207  of  title   18,  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  section 

3152  and  adding  the  following  new  sections: 

establishment  of  pretbial  services 

agencies 

"Sec  3152.  There  shall  be  established,  on 
a  demonstration  basis.  In  each  of  five  Ju- 
dicial districts,  one  of  which  shall  be  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  pretrial  services  agency 
authorized  to  maintain  effective  supervision 
and  control  over,  and  to  provide  suppwrtlve 
services  to,  defendants  released  xinder  this 
Chapter.  The  districts,  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  In  which  such  agencies 
are  to  be  established  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  on 
the  basis  of  such  considerations  as  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  cases  prosecuted  annually  In 
the  district,  the  percentage  of  defendants  In 
the  district  presently  detained  prior  to  trial, 
the  Incidence  of  crime  charged  against  per- 
sons released  pending  trial  imder  this  Chap- 
ter, and  the  availability  of  community  re- 
sources to  Implement  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease which  may  be  Imposed  under  this 
Chapter. 

"ORGANIZATION    OF   PRETRIAL   SERVICES   AGENCIES 

"Sec  3153.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
establish  a  pretrial  services  agency  In  each 
of  the  designated  districts.  After  reviewing 
recommendations  of  the  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  be  served  by  the  agency,  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  shall  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Part  in  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  a  Chief  Pretrial  Services 
Officer  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  established  by  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  but  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-16  by  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  Chief  Pretrial 
Services  Officer  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  agency  and 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  of  such  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  staff  each  agency  and 
may  appoint  such  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary,  pursuant  to  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS   OF  PRETRIAL  SERVICES 
AGENCIES 

"SEC.  3154.  Each  pretrial  services  agency 
shall  perform  such  of  the  following  functions 
as  the  District  Court  to  be  served  may 
specify: 

"(1)  collect,  verify  and  report  promptly  to 
the  Judicial  officer  Information  pertaining  to 
the  pretrial  release  of  each  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  and  recommend  appropriate 
release  conditions  for  each  such  person; 

"(2)  review  and  modify  the  reports  and 
recommendations  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
for  persons  seeking  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147; 

"(3)  supervise  persons  released  Into  Its 
custody  under  this  Chapter; 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Umted  States  Courts,  oper- 
ate or  contract  for  the  operation  of  appro- 


Ing  the  disposition  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  priate  facilities  for  the  custody  or  care  of 
certiorari,  or  during  a  period  of  release  prior  persons  released  under  this  Chapter  Includ- 
to  surrender  to  commence  service  of  sen-     Ing,  but  not  limited  to,  residential  halfway 


agencies  which  serve  or  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  ctistodlans  under  this  Chapter  and  advise 
the  court  as  to  the  eligibility.  avaUabillty  and 
capacity  of  such  agencies; 

"(7)  assist  persons  released  under  this 
Chapter  in  securing  any  necessary  employ- 
ment, medical  or  social  services; 

"(8)  prepare.  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  marshal  and  the  United  States 
Attorney  such  pretrial  detention  reports  as 
are  required  by  Rule  46(h)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  and 

"(9)  performs  such  other  functions  as  the 
court  may.  from  time  to  time,  assign. 

"REPORT   TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec  3155.  The  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  annually  report  to  Congress  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  pretrial  services 
agencies,  with  particular  attention  to  (1) 
their  effectiveness  in  reducing  crime  com- 
mitted by  persons  released  under  this  chap- 
ter; (2)  their  effectiveness  In  reducing  the 
volume  and  cost  of  unnecessary  pretrial  de- 
tention; and  (3)  their  effectiveness  In  Im- 
proving the  operation  of  this  chapter.  The 
Director  shall  include  In  his  fourth  annual 
report  recommendations  for  any  necessary 
modification  of  this  chapter  or  expansion  to 
other  districts. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  3156.  As  used  in  sections  3146  through 
3155  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  "Judicial  officer'  means,  un- 
less otherwise  indicated,  any  person  or  court 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  per- 
son before  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending 
appeal  In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  or  Superior  Court,  and 

"(2)  The  term  'offense'  means  any  criminal 
offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court  martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  mUltary  tribunal,  which  is  In 
violation  of  any  Act  of  Congress  and  Is 
triable  by  any  court  established  by  Act  of 
Congress." 

Sec.  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  cf 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  Items  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"3150A.  Penalty  for  Crime  Committed  Wlille 

on  Release. 
"3151.  Contempt. 
"3152.    Establishment    of    Pretrial    Servlcee 

Agencies. 
"3153.     Organization     of     Pretrial    Services 

Agencies. 
"3154.  Functions  and  Powers  of  Pretrial  Serv- 
ices Agencies. 
"3155.  Report  to  Congress. 
"3156.  Definitions." 

Sec  303.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1970,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 

Sec  304.  Section  604  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (12)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(9)  Establish  pretrial  services  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  3153  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code; 

"(10)  Purchase,  exchange,  transfer,  dis- 
tribute, and  assign  the  custody  of  law  books. 
equipment,  and  supplies  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  courts, 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  the 
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oflJces  of  the  United  States  magistrates  and 
commissioners  and  the  offices  of  pretrial 
services  agencies; 

"(11)  Audit  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial services  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel; 

"(12)  Provide  accommodations  for  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial services  agencies  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel; 

•■(13)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States." 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
is  as  follows: 

An-^o-tsis  or  S.  3936.  PaoposxD  "Sptcdt  Trial 
Act  of  1970" 
titlk  l:   spexdt  trial 
StcnoN   101.  Adds  a  new  chapter  208,  to 
title  18.  use.  as  foUows: 

Section  3161  time  limits  and  exclusions 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Judge  to  set  a 
date  certain  for  trial  when  the  defendant 
first  appears  before  him  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  bail.  The  date  Is  set  upon  consultation 
with  the  prosecutor  and  defense  counsel. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  date  set 
for  trial  be  within  60  days  of  arrest  or  Is- 
suance of  summons,  unless  an  Information 
or  Indictment  is  filed,  in  which  case  trial 
must  b«  within  60  days  of  that  date.  If 
charges  are  dropped,  or  a  mistrial  is  declared, 
the  60  days  runs  from  the  date  of  new 
charges,  or  the  date  of  mistrial. 

Subsection  (c)  excepts  from  the  60  day 
period  the  following  periods  of  delay: 

(1)  Proceedings  relating  to  the  defendant 
such  as  examination  and  hearing  on  com- 
petency, the  period  of  Incompetency,  hear- 
ings on  pretrial  motions.  trlEils  on  other 
charges,  and  Interlocutory  appeals; 

(2)  Delays  caused  by  deferred  jjrosecutlon 
upoo  agreement  of  defense  counsel  and  pros- 
ecutor for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
defendant's  good  conduct; 

(3)  Delays  caused  by  absence  of  defend- 
ant; 

(4)  Delays  between  the  dropping  of  a 
charge  and  the  filing  of  a  new  charge  for  the 
same  or  related  offense; 

(3)  Reasonable  periods  of  delay  when  the 
defendant  is  joined  for  trial  with  a  co- 
defendant,  and  good  cause  exists  not  to  grant 
severance. 

(6)  Any  delay  up  to  7  days  resulting  from 
a  continuance  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
defense  counsel  or  the  proeecutor  upon  good 
cause  shown,  if  made  more  than  15  days  be- 
fore the  date  set  for  trial. 

(7i  Any  other  delay  resulting  from  a  con- 
tinuance granted  at  the  request  of  defense 
or  prosecution.  up>on  a  finding  oi  the  Judge 
that  the  ends  of  justice  cannot  be  met  un- 
less the  continuance  is  granted.  The  Judge 
must  consider  the  right  of  the  defendant 
and  the  Interest  of  the  public  in  speedy  trial, 
and  set  forth  In  the  record  his  reasons  for 
granting  the  continuance. 

Section  3162  sanctions 
This  section  declares  that  If  the  case  Is 
not  brought  to  trial  with  the  prescribed 
period  through  no  fault  of  defendant  or  his 
counsel,  the  charges  shall  be  dropped  with 
Jeopardy. 

Section  3163  effective  dates 
Subsection  (a)    makes  the  time  limits  of 
Section  3161  effective — 

(1)  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
title  for  persons  held  in  custody  on  certain 
defined  charges.  The  charges  Include  capital 
offenses,  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  crimes  in- 
volving bodily  harm,  felony  drug  offenses. 
Intimidation  of  witnesses,  extortion  or  blacJt- 
mall  accompanied  by  threats  of  violence,  and 
attempts  and  conspiracies  to  commit  these 
offenses. 

(2)  120  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 


title  for  persons  charged  with  above  offenses 
and  released  on  ball. 

(3)  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
title  for  persons  charged  with  other  felonies 
and  not  released  on  ball. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  the  time  limits  of 
Section  3161  apply  to  all  other  felony  oases 
not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  18  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  title.  Section 
3161  does  not  apply,  however,  to  offenses  un- 
der the  antitrust,  tax,  or  securities  laws. 

Section  3164  district  plans 

Subsection  (a)  requires  each  district 
court,  upon  approval  of  the  judicial  counsel 
of  the  circuit,  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  trial 
of  cases  under  section  3164  within  90  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  title.  The  plan 
is  to  be  formulated  after  consultations  with 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney, and  the  local  bar.  It  Is  to  be  filed 
with  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  district  court 
to  request  an  extension  of  the  time  required 
for  Implementing  Its  plan  If  unable  to  do 
so  because  of  limitations  In  manpower  or 
resources.  The  request.  If  approved  by  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judicial  Conference,  with  a 
copy  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  request 
shall  contain  a  list  of  the  appropriations 
and  personnel  required  to  Implement  the 
plan. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  extensions  requested  shall  be 
granted. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  a  report  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  the  Congress  18 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
detailing  the  action  taken  to  comply  with 
this  title,  the  extensions  graxited,  and  the 
legislation  and  appropriations  necessary  to 
comply  fully  with  the  time  limitations  of 
Section  3161. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  If  a  district 
is  subsequently  unable  to  meet  the  time  lim- 
itations of  this  title,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  may  request  a  temporary  sus- 
pension as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

TnT.B  n:    bail   reform   act  commtjnitt 

PROTTCnON     AMENDICZNTS 

Section  201  amends  chapter  207,  title  18, 
VS.  Code  (The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966)  by 
inserting  a  new  Section  3150A  following  Sec- 
tion 3150.  The  new  section  authorizes  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  sentence  of  up 
to  three  years,  to  run  consecutively  for  the 
conviction  of  any  nonpetty  offense  com- 
mitted while  on  release  pending  trial,  sen- 
tence, or  appeal. 

Section  202  amends  Section  3150.  chapter 
207,  title  18,  U.S.  Code,  providing  added  pen- 
alties for  a  willful  failure  to  appear,  to  apply 
If  released  pending  disposition  of  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  or  pending  surrender  to  commence 
service  of  sentence. 

irrLE  m;  prztkial  services  agencies 
Section  301  amends  chapter  207.  title  18, 
U.S.  Code  by  striking  Section  3152  and  add- 
ing the  following: 

Section  3 152  establishment  of  pretrial 
services  agencies 
This  section  creates  on  a  demonstration 
basis  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  four 
other  Judicial  districts,  pretrial  services  agen- 
cies to  supervise  and  control  defendants  re- 
leased on  ball.  The  other  four  districts  are 
to  be  selected  by  the  Chief  Justice,  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  criminal  cases  in  the 
district,  the  percentage  of  defendants  de- 
tained before  trial,  the  Incidence  of  crime 
charged  to  persons  released  prior  to  trial,  and 
the  resources  available. 

Section  3153  organization  of  pretrial  services 
agencies 
This  section  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to 


create  a  pretrial  services  agency  In  the  des- 
ignated districts.  The  chief  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  appoints  a  chief  Pretrial  Services 
Officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  agency,  and  may  appoint  other  personnel 
to  staff  the  agency. 

Section  3154  functions  and  powers  of  pretrial 
services  agencies 
Each  agency  is  to  perform  various  func- 
tions, as  the  court  shall  direct.  Including: 
collection  and  verification  of  information 
pertaining  to  eligibility  of  defendants  for  re- 
lease, and  recommendations  for  conditions  of 
release;  supervision  and  control  of  released 
persons;  operation  or  contraction  for  operat- 
ing of  facilities  for  custody  or  care  of  released 
persons,  such  as  halfway  houses,  narcotics 
and  alcohol  treatment  centers,  and  counsel- 
ing centers;  coordination  of  other  agencies  to 
serve  as  custodians  of  released  persons;  and 
affording  medical,  social,  and  employment 
assistance  to  released  persons. 

Section  3155  report  to  Congress 

The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies,  including  their  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing pretrial  crime  and  the  volume  and 
cost  of  pretrial  detention.  In  his  fourth  an- 
nual report,  the  Director  shall  recommend 
any  modifications  of  this  chapter,  or  Its  ex- 
pansion to  other  districts. 

Section  3156  definltioru 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  of 
former  Section  3152. 

Section  302  amends  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 207  to  reflect  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  304  amends  Section  604,  title  28, 
U.S.  Code,  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  to  reflect  the  new  duties  Imposed 
by  the  creation  of  pretrial  services  agencies 
under  this  title. 


S.  3939 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PROTECTION  FOR 
AIR  TRAVELERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  I  hope  will 
get  the  Congress  thinking — and  mov- 
ing— on  the  problem  of  protecting  air 
passengers  from  the  skyjackers,  air 
pirates,  and  deranged  persons  who  have 
been  terrorizing  the  flying  public  with 
impunity  up  to  now.  My  bill  would  create 
an  enforcement  agency  within  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  whose  sole 
purpose  would  be  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  aboard  aircraft.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3939)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Air  Travel  Protection  Agency. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 3939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America   in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 

XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  is 
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amended  by  Inserting  at  th«  end  thereof  the 

following : 

"AiB  travel  protection  agenct 

"Sec.  1112.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Air  Travel  Pro- 
tection Agency,  whose  purpose  shall  be  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  aboard 
aircraft  operated  by  air  carriers  in  air  trans- 
portation from  threats  or  acts  of  violence  or 
willful  disruption  of  such  transportation. 

"(b)  The  primary  function  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  prevention  of  violations  of  subsec- 
tions (c),  (h),  (1),  (j),  (k),  (1),  and  (m) 
of  section  902  of  this  Act  and  other  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  threats  or  acts 
of  violence  upon  persons  or  property  aboard 
aircraft  operated  by  air  carriers  in  air  trans- 
portation, or  to  the  willful  disruption  of  such 
transportation. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also,  through 
such  Agency — 

"(1)  conduct  of  contract  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  to  create  de- 
vices, methods,  or  procedures  necessary  to 
accomplish  such  Agency's  primary  function; 

"(2)  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  accompUsb  such  Agency's  pri- 
mary function.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
regulations  under  which  an  air  carrier  may 
be  required  to  Install  certain  devices  or  adopt 
certain  methods  or  procedures  or  to  deny  air 
transportation  to  certain  persons  or  property; 

"(3)  enforce  such  regulations  by  regular 
surveillance  of  air  carrier  facilities,  devices, 
methods,  and  procedures  Installed  or  adopted 
pursuant  to  such  regulations; 

"(4)  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  other  Federal  agencies  in 
investigations  of  violations  of  such  subsec- 
tions of  section  902;  and 

"(5)  undertake  such  other  activities  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Such  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and 
■■^hall  be  staffed  by  such  employees  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  functions  of  the  Agency.  The  Director 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary 
and  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
section  5315  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(e)  No  air  carrier  shall  be  held  liable  for 
money  damages  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court  solely  for  its  denial  to  furnish  air 
transportation  to  a  person  or  property  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  under  authority 
of  this  Act." 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (1),  (J),  and  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "in  flight" 
wherever  appearing  therein. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  (c)  (1)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  1111"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"lin.  and  1112". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
the  Air  Travel  Protection  Agency  would 
have  broad  regulatory  and  enforcement 
authority  to  provide  prefllght  and  in- 
flight protection  against  seizure  of  an 
aircraft  or  the  commission  of  violent 
and  disruptive  acts  on  board.  Our  laws 
already  ban  the  air  transportation  of 
explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles, 
forbid  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons 
aboard  aircraft,  ban  interference  with 
flight  crew  members  or  attendants,  and 
prescribe  the  death  penalty  or  20  years 
imprisonment  upon  conviction  for  air 
piracy.  All  of  criminal  activities  that 
must  be  prevented  are  already  on  the 
books,  but  there  is  no  specific  statutory 
mandate  to  any  Government  agency  to 
prevent  them.  The  FBI  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  "investigate"  these  violations, 
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but  no  one  is  given  the  duty  to  prevent 
them. 

This  Is  not  a  job  we  can  leave  to  volun- 
tary action  by  the  airlines.  Their  desire 
to  move  passengers  quickly  and  in  an 
aura  of  glamour  and  luxury  is  in  basic 
conflict  with  effective  security  measures 
that  may  mean  inconvenience  to  trav- 
elers, inspection  of  suspicious  baggage, 
and  the  like. 

Frankly,  the  apparent  helplessness  of 
various  agencies  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  on  board  aircraft  stymies 
me.  We  have  created  a  farflung  bureauc- 
racy to  keep  plants  and  vegetables  with 
fruit  flies  and  plant  diseases  from  mov- 
ing by  air,  but  we  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  criminals  or  deranged 
persons  from  boarding  aircrsift  with 
weapons  or  susbtances  whose  very  pres- 
ence on  an  aircraft  mean  immediate  and 
mortal  danger  to  its  psissengers  and  crew. 

This  is  not  a  job  we  can  permit  to 
become  "a  sideline"  of  any  agency  or 
subagency.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  this 
morning,  that,  at  present,  FAA's  "chief 
expert"  on  air  piracy  is  a  member  of  that 
agency's  flight  surgeon's  staff.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  gentleman's  expertise. 
I  presume  he  is  highly  qualified.  But  why 
should  police  fimctions,  regulatory  func- 
tions, be  housed  in  the  flight  surgeon's 
office?  Is  not  the  protection  of  air  pas- 
sengers against  terrorism  and  death  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  full  stafltog, 
full  funding,  full  authority  of  an  office 
of  its  own  at  FAA?  I  think  it  Is.  My  bill 
will  do  just  that. 

Finally,  this  is  not  a  job  we  can  leave 
until  some  other  time.  Surely  our  pres- 
ent technology  and  creativity  ought  to 
enable  us  to  keep  a  pirate  from  boarding 
an  aircraft  with  a  knife,  a  gun,  and  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  right  now.  But  the 
catalyst  for  applying  that  technology 
and  creativity  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
the  deaths  of  scores  of  innocent  passen- 
gers. It  must  be  legislation  that  gives 
one  agency,  one  staff,  the  duty  to  re- 
search and  develop  protective  systems 
to  do  the  job.  My  bill  will  create  that 
agency,  that  staff — and  give  it  the  broad 
mandate  it  will  need  to  work  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

It  is  about  time  regulation  of  air  pas- 
senger service  shifted  from  concern 
about  the  number  of  square  Inches  of 
seat  space  per  coach  passenger  to  the 
protection  of  travelers  who  have  no  way 
to  protect  themselves  except  by  refusing 
to  fly.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsorship  of  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  move  promptly  to  preclude 
the  kind  of  tragedy  that  was  narrowly 
averted  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  newspapers  across  the 
Nation  have  told  the  near-tragic  story 
of  air  piracy  committed  aboard  TWA's 
flight  487  on  that  day.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  number  of  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  Chicago  Sim-Times  articles  re- 
lating to  this  latest — and  perhaps  most 
shocking — example  of  airborne  violence 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  sui  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  myself  and  Robert  L.  Tully 
of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  be 
printed  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  7,  1970] 

Expert  Sees  More  Bizarre  HuACKiNas 

(By  WUllam  Hines) 

Washington. — An  authority  on  what 
makes  hijackers  tick  predicts  more  bizarre 
air  piracy  attempts  such  as  the  one  Involving 
a  TWA  Jet  at  Dulles  International  Airport 
Thursday. 

At  the  same  time,  the  expert.  Dr.  David  O. 
Hubbard  of  Dallas,  said  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view that  the  government  was  blocking  any 
chance  of  a  solution  to  the  problem  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  a  aclentlflc  study  of  offenders 
who  have  been  brought  to  Justice. 

Citing  a  policy  by  the  Justice  Department's 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prlaons  against  allowing 
contact  with  prisoners  even  by  representa- 
tives of  other  government  agencies.  Hubbard 
said: 

"How  the  heU  are  you  going  to  protect 
yourself  against  something  you  won't  even 
look  at?" 

rAA  TT7BNED  DOWN 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  ac- 
knowledged that  It  had  requested  access  to 
persons  convicted  of  hijacking  and  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  Prison  Bureau.  An  FAA 
spokesman  said.  "We  Just  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

A  check  with  the  American  Psychiatric 
Assn.  here  revealed  that  despite  wide  inter- 
est In  hijacking  as  a  mental  health  phenom- 
enon, scientific  literature  on  the  subject  is 
virtually  nonexistent. 

Most  scientists  and  government  officials 
asked  about  Information  on  hijacking  re- 
ferred the  questioner  to  Hubbard.  He  has 
managed  to  study  the  case  histories  of  sev- 
eral hijackers  and  has  devoted  years  to  con- 
sideration of  this  form  of  antisocial  behavior. 

predicted  mant  crimes  ajteb 
april  hijacking 

Last  April  19,  after  a  DC-9  New  York-to- 
Boston  shuttle  was  hijacked  by  a  man  who 
wanted  the  plane  flown  until  It  ran  out  of 
fuel  over  the  Atlantic,  Hubbard  predicted 
many  crimes  by  "Impressionable  foreigners" 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Between  April  24  and  30,  an  Argentine 
plane  was  hijacked  to  Cuba,  a  light  plane  was 
taken  over  In  British  Hondiiras  and  flown  to 
Mexico,  and  nine  students  in  ivpeji  dlTe(rt«d 
a  Jetliner  to  Korea. 

Asked  what  he  foresees  after  Thursday's 
hijacking  by  Arlzonan  Arthur  O.  Barkley, 
Hubbard  said: 

"We  are  In  the  declining  phase  of  a  fad — 
have  been  since  Apollo  n  (last  July) — and 
any  declining  fad  tends  to  mutate.  Some  of 
the  recent  hijackings  have  been  very  aber- 
rant, and  some  Incidents  not  listed  as  hijack- 
ings fall  into  the  same  pattern." 

He  cited  the  apparently  suicidal  motlvft- 
tion  of  the  Boston  shuttle  hijacker,  the  kid- 
naping of  a  Chicago-Miami  plane  last  month 
by  a  woman  accompanied  by  her  son.  the 
suicide  of  a  passenger  who  also  shot  and 
wounded  a  seatmate  In  April,  and  the  at- 
tempted self-destruction  earlier  this  year 
by  a  passenger  who  silt  his  throat  and  then 
wanted  the  stewardess  to  open  the  cabin 
door  so  he  could  leap  out. 

fleung  to  CUBA  not  chiff  reason 
In  Hubbard's  view,  Barkley's  action  was 
another  Incident  motivated  by  sontething 
other  than  a  simple  desire  to  flee  to  Cuba,  the 
chief  stimulus  when  the  "fad"  was  at  its 
height  about  a  year  ago. 

"Look  at  this  guy."  Hubbard  said.  "He 
didn't  fly  to  Cuba.  He  flew  right  to  the  b««rt 
of  government,  right  at  the  FAA.  right  at  the 
FBI  right  at  the  Supreme  Oo\i^  and  he  said 
'Give  me  some  money.'  " 

Hubbard  was  critical  of  Trans  World  Air- 
lines  and  the  government  authorities  who 
permitted  the  airline  to  pay  the  man  tlOO,- 
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000.  one-t«ntb  of  1  p«r  cent  of  bis  random 

demand  He  referred  to  the  payment  as  '•un- 
informed. Irrespwoslble  Idiocy"  and  that 
"bandllng  of  the  problem  reqxxlres  something 
more" 

"PA«TlCmjUU-T    DlSTTTaBINC"    INNOVATION 

Barkley's  "Inraalon"  of  Washington  Is  a 
partlciilarly  disturbing  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous innoratlon,  he  said. 

"The  chief  danger  in  hljacldng  Is  that  other 
political  points  may  be  made — to  show  up 
the  government  on  its  tax  policies,  to  shame 
it  m  the  Vietnam  War.  or  to  advance  the 
cause  of  black  nationalism,"  he  said.  "Thia 
sort  of  thing  tends  to  dramatize  the  little 
man  vs.  the  powers  that  be." 

Many  persons,  especially  in  the  PAA,  be- 
lieve hijackers  are  bom  losers  in  whom  a 
siUcldal  undercurrent  runs  strong. 

Aside  from  resisting  Hubbard's  (and  the 
PAA's)  efforts  to  understand  hijackers  better, 
the  government  this  weekend  seemed  stum- 
ped on  what  to  do  about  hijackers. 

Trans  World  Airlines  is  one  of  three  car- 
riers (Eastern  and  Pan  American  are  the 
others)  using  an  PAA-developed  "antlhi- 
Jacklng"  system.  The  system  electronically 
frisks  passengers,  who  are  also  visually 
screened  during  boarding  by  gate  agents 
trained  according  to  a  secret  "psychiatric 
profile."  which  supposedly  can  detect  hl- 
pack-prone  personalities. 

A  spokesman  for  TWA  said  the  electronic 
surveillance  was  not  In  use  at  the  gate 
through  which  Barkley  boarded  the  plane  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Thursday.  The  psyching  of 
passengers  was  in  effect,  the  spokesman 
said — "we  apply  that  everyplace." 

NO    DATA    TO    SHOW    ETTEl,"!' I V  ENXSS 

The  PAA  is  alternately  bullish  and  defen- 
sive about  the  system  devised  by  a  group 
under  the  deputy  air  surgeon.  Dr.  H.  L.  Reig- 
hard.  But  spokesmen  acknowledge  that  they 
cannot  produce  any  data  to  show  that  tiie 
system  Is  effective. 

Asked  what  the  agency  Is  doing  to  stem 
hijacking,  a  spokesman  said,  "We  are  trying 
to  accelerate  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  year."  This  boils  down  to  using  the  antl- 
hl Jacking  system  at  some  gates  and  display- 
ing signs  in  terminals  In  English  and  Spanish 
warning  that  hijacking  Is  a  federal  crime. 

The  airlines  with  the  most  hijackings  are 
Eastern,  with  16  successful  and  4  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  and  National,  with  13  and  3. 
Both  lines  fly  from  the  crowded  northeastern 
United  States  to  Plorida. 

Since  Eastern  started  \ising  the  system  ex- 
perimentally last  year  it  has  experienced 
seven  hijacking  attempts.  TW4,  which  began 
using  the  system  In  Decemebr,  has  had  three. 
National,  which  has  never  used  the  system, 
had  three  in  August.  September  and  October, 
and  was  grounded  by  labor  disputes  begin- 
ning In  November  Pan  Am  had  one  attempt 
since  li^ltutlng  the  system. 

This  week,  the  PAA  was  In  the  defensive 
phase  of  its  replies  to  questions  about  the  sys- 
tem. "We've  never  said  It  was  anything  but  a 
deterrent,"  a  spokesman  said.  He  added  that 
he  had  no  way  of  meastirlng  how  effective  a 
deterrent  It  has  been. 

EOJACKING    DECKEASS 

Hubbard's  contention  that  hijacking  Is  In 
a  decline  seems  borne  out  by  the  flgiires.  The 
decline  is  across  the  board,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  correlation  with  use  or  nonuse  of  the 
PAA  system.  The  number  of  hijacking  at- 
tempts worldwide  is  running  about  one-half 
the  total  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  PAA  keeps  a  log  of  hijacking  attempts. 
An  incident  in  Peru  in  1930  was  designated 
No.  001.  The  TWA  hijacking  Thursday  Is  No. 
218.  There  were  no  hijackings  between  1930 
and  1947,  when  people  started  escaping  from 
Communist  countries  In  stolen  airplanes. 
The  hlJacUngB  to  Havana  started  In  1961. 
There  have  been   110   successful  hijackings 


Several  of  the  hijackers  have  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  face  criminal  penalties. 
They  have  been  questioned  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  prosecutors,  but  apparently 
not  by  professional  psychologtsts  and  psy- 
chiatrists. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmee,  June  5,  1970) 
HiJACJCKB  Out  To  "Gn  Evkn  With  Socittt" 

Washington. — The  aim  of  hijacker  Arthur 
G.  Barkley  "was  to  destroy  the  money  he  was 
given  as  ransom,  destroy  the  aircraft  and 
destroy  sUl  the  pec^le  aboard,"  said  the  TWA 
executive  who  volunteered  to  take  charge  of 
the  commandeered  plane  Thursday. 

"This  Is  the  price,  this  is  the  hang-up — he 
had  to  get  even  with  society,"  said  Billy 
Williams.  46.  TWA's  manager  for  Internation- 
al Sights. 

It  was  the  veteran  pilot's  second  such  ex- 
perience with  hijackers.  But  the  last  time 
around  he  did  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
plane  loful  of  passengers. 

Williams,  who  was  brought  In  from  New 
York  to  take  charge.  deecrll>cd  the  sequence 
this  way: 

TTPSTT    AT    amount   OF   MONtT 

As  Instructed  by  the  hijacker,  WilUams 
carried  the  bags  of  the  first  $100,760  ransom 
with  him  when  he  boarded  the  aircraft 

••I  was  greeted  by  the  hijacker."  Williams 
said,  recalling  his  entry  Into  the  cockpit. 

WUUams  said  the  hijacker,  who  always 
used  the  word  "sir."  told  Williams  to  sit 
down  in  a  Jump  seat  behind  Capt.  Dale  C. 
Hupe  and  buckle  his  seatbelt. 

WUlianjB  said  the  hijacker  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  cockpit  door  "with  a  razor  in  one 
hand  a^d  a  pistol  in  the  other."'  A  can  of 
gaaoU^e  was  near  his  feet. 

WlUiamfi  said  the  hijacker  was  "very,  very 
upset  when  he  opened  the  money  bag  and 
sensed  there  was  not  the  «100  miUlon  that 
he  asked  for. 

"He  cut  the  bag  open.  Unfortunately  the 
first  bag  was  $1  bills.  He  quickly  grabbed 
more  out  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  advised 
Hupe  to  put  the  aircraft  back  In  the  air,"  Wil- 
liams said. 

Williams  said  that  he  and  the  flight  engi- 
neer. Jim  Hanklns.  "engaged  In  considerable 
conversation.  Sometime  during  the  cUmb-on 
I  don't  know  when  exactly,  he  Indicated  to 
us  he  wanted  to  go  bcu:k  for  some  more 
money." 

When  the  plane  rolled  to  a  stop  at  Dulles 
for  the  second  time.  Williams  recalled  hear- 
ing some  gunfire  and  feeling  the  tires  of 
the  airplane  going  flat. 

rsl    MEN    IN    COCKFIT 

In  the  meantime.  Williams  said  the  firing 
started  in  the  cockpit  as  the  PBI  men  had 
come  into  the  open  door  "apjjarently  with- 
out the  hijacker's  knowledge."  He  oouldnt 
say  how  the  shooting  began  in  which  Capt. 
Hupe  was  wounded. 

Williams  said  he  then  started  bcusk  for 
cockpit  with  a  gun  that  one  of  tlie  agents 
on  the  ground  had  tossed  to  him  through 
one  of  the  open  doors,  but  by  then  the  hi- 
jacker had  been  subdued. 

It  was  last  Nov.  1  that  Williams  played  a 
similar  role  In  an  aviation  hijacking  drama. 

On  that  occasion  also,  be  volunteered  to 
take  command  of  a  TWA  Boeing  707  which 
landed  at  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York  after 
being  hijacked  over  Ccdlfomla.  It  had  been 
oommandeered  by  20-year-old  AWOL  Marine 
Lance  Cpl.  Raphael  Mlnlchlello,  who  had 
let  the  39  passengers  off  during  a  prior  re- 
fueling stop  at  Denver. 

Then  with  refueling  stops  at  Bangor. 
Me.,  and  Shannon,  Ireland.  Williams  flew  the 
big  plane.  Its  crew  and  its  hijacker  to  Rome — 
the  first  trans-Atlantic  hijacking  in  aviation 
history. 

Mlnlchlello  was  captured  In  Italy,  where 
a  variety  of  charges  were  lodged  against 
him. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  5,  1970] 
Nab  Hltackkk.  1100.750 

Washington. — A  hijacker  demanding  tlOO 
million  cash  from  the  U.8.  Treasury  held 
51  airline  passengers  hostage  Thursday  In  an 
eight-hour  sky-high  drama  that  ended  when 
he  was  lured  back  to  the  groimd  and  seized 
in  a  scuffle  that  left  the  pilot  and  hijacker 
wounded. 

The  passengers  scrambled  to  safety  after 
the  TWA  727  jet  landed  for  a  second  time 
at  Dulles  International  Airport,  where  ear- 
lier the  gun-wielding  man  had  collected 
tlOO.750  from  the  airline — the  flrst  ransom 
ever  i>ald  a  hijacker. 

The  plane's  pilot,  Capt.  Dale  C.  Hupe,  was 
shot  In  the  abdomen  by  a  small-caliber  weap- 
on. The  hijacker,  who  identified  himself  as 
Arthur  O.  Barkley  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was 
wounded  In  the  thumb  when  he  was  over- 
powered. 

The  hijacker  had  forced  the  TWA  jetliner 
to  make  a  second  landing  at  Dulles  after 
officials  told  him  100  sacks  of  $100  bills  were 
waiting  on  the  runway.  Actually,  airline  ofll- 
clflls  said,  the  money  bags  were  stuffed  with 
paper. 

More  than  three  hours  earlier,  the  hijacker 
had  forced  the  plane  to  bypass  St.  Louis  and 
to  make  its  Initial  landing  at  Dulles.  There 
he  received  the  $100,760  carried  onto  the 
plane  In  a  brown  canvas  bag  by  another 
pilot. 

shortchanozd.  he  cijoms 

But.  claiming  he  was  shortchanged,  the 
hijacker  refused  to  release  the  passengers  or 
crew  of  six.  Instead,  he  forced  tJhe  plane  to 
take  off  on  a  circuitous  route  south,  then 
north  over  New  York  state,  then  south  back 
to  the  Washington  area. 

As  the  red-and-whlte  jet  circled  In  the  eve- 
ning skies  above  the  capital,  government  offi- 
cials radioed  that  the  demanded  money  was 
waiting  for  him  on  the  Dulles  runway. 

The  plane  landed  ag&ln  shortly  after  7  p.m. 
As  It  rolled  to  a  stop  on  the  runway,  PBI 
agents  shot  out  its  tires  and  blocked  Its 
path  with  a  Ifu^e  fire  truck. 

Then  ensued  a  half -hour  of  cryptic  radio 
exchanges,  climaxed  with  the  co-pUot  say- 
ing, "The  captain  has  been  shot — get  an 
ambulance." 

WOUNDED    PILOT    UNDERGOES    SURGERT 

TWA  spokesman  John  Corrls  said  four 
shots  were  heard  from  inside  the  plane  as 
PBI  agents  and  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration policemen  scurried  through  the 
craft's  open  doors  to  seize  the  hijacker. 

Later,  Cf^t.  Hupe  said  he  did  not  know 
what  prompted  the  hijacker  to  shoot  him. 

"He  just  turned  around  and  started  firing 
In  the  cabin,"  Hupe  said  as  he  lay  on  a  hos- 
pital operating  table  In  nearby  Fairfax,  Va. 

The  small-caliber  bullet  entered  his  left 
abdomen  and  emerged  from  his  back. 

Doctors  at  Fairfax  County  Hospital  per- 
formed exploratory  surgery  lasting  two  hours 
and  said  Hupe  was  in  satisfactory  condition. 
They  said  the  surgery  was  conducted  to  make 
certain  there  had  been  no  damage  to  vital 
organs. 

From  the  hcepltal  emergency  room,  Hupe 
telephoned  his  wife  Doris  in  Perry,  Kan.,  to 
assure  her  he  was  all  right. 

The  manager  of  Dulles  Airport,  Dan  Maha- 
ney,  aald  the  hijacker  had  a  .38-callber  pis- 
tol in  one  hand,  a  straJ^ght  razor  In  the  other 
and  also  carried  a  oan  of  gaaollne. 

The  shooting  started,  Mahaney  said,  after 
the   first  FBI  agent   entered  the  plane.  He 
said  the  hijacker  stood  In  the  cockpit  and 
kept  peeking  round  the  bulkhead  to  fire. 
jauxd  wrrHOUT  bond 

"He  was  like  a  rabbit  with  his  head  in 
and  out  of  hla  hole,"  he  said.  The  distrac- 
tion gave  the  crew  a  chance  to  jump  the 
man  who  was  subdued  during  "a  horrible 
melee."  Mahaney  said. 

The  FAA  said  the  hijacker  was  wounded 
in  the  thumb. 
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Barkley  was  arraigned  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
before  U.S.  Magistrate  Stanley  King,  who  or- 
dered him  jailed  without  bond  in  the  city 
jail  on  a  charge  of  air  piracy. 

After  King  beard  a  rambling  but  polite 
argument  In  which  he  was  unable  to  get 
Barkley  to  say  whether  he  wanted  his  own 
lawyer,  the  magistrate  said  he  would  ap- 
point one,  at  least  temporarily,  on  Friday. 
Barkley  appeared  in  court  with  a  bandaged 
right  thumb  and  spwts  of  blood  on  his  yellow 
shirt,  which  was  open  to  the  waist,  and  on 
his  checkered  sport  coat. 

"It's  all  pending  In  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court,"  Barkley 
told  reporters  as  they  entered  the  court- 
room. He  then  repeatedly  tried  to  explain 
his  grievances  in  court  until  King  told  him 
they  were  irrelevant  to  the  air-piracy  charge. 

When  told  of  the  air-piracy  charge,  a  capi- 
tal offense,  Barkley  said,  "Not  guilty,  your 
honor." 

"You  do  not  have  to  plead  at  this  time," 
King  told  him. 

King  said  a  hearing  In  Barkley's  case  will 
be  set  within  10  days. 

SPECIAL   FLIGHT   RETURNS   PASSENGERS 

A  special  flight  taking  the  hijacked  passen- 
gers back  to  St.  Louis  left  late  in  the 
evening. 

A  few  of  the  women  passengers  wept  as 
they  reached  the  Dulles  terminal.  But  an- 
other passenger,  Richard  Hill  of  Zanesvllle, 
Ohio,  said  passengers  were  calm  during  the 
hijacking.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  wasn't  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  until  the  plane  landed 
for  the  flrst  time  at  Dulles. 

After  the  second  landing,  three  men  threw 
open  doors  so  their  fellow  passengers  could 
flee.  Other  passengers  scrambled  down  a  safe- 
ty chute. 

During  the  hijacking,  Barkley  broadcast 
repeated  radio  messages  to  the  President, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  government 
officials. 

CALLS   HIMSELF  A   SLAVE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

He  h€kd  been  turned  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Last  March  in  an  t^jpeal  of  a  $471.78 
tax  case.  In  his  court  petition,  Barkley  had 
claimed  he  was  "being  held  a  slave  by  the 
United  States." 

After  he  collected  $100,750  ransom,  the  hi- 
jacker radioed: 

"Is  the  President  ready  to  fulfill  my  re- 
quest? That  request  was  for  $100  million." 

At  another  point,  he  radioed:  "I  have  a 
message  for  the  President  and  the  State 
Department.  You  don't  know  the  rules  of 
war,  you  dont  even  know  how  to  oount 
money." 

At  its  flrst  Dulles  stop  the  plane  was  re- 
fueled to  capacity  for  a  potential  range  of 
1,900  miles.  Also  put  aboard  were  interna- 
tional maps  and  Capt.  Billy  Williams,  a  for- 
eign-rated pilot  who  flew  a  young  Marine 
hijacker  to  Rotne  last  year. 

For  most  of  the  agonizing  flight,  Barkley 
pre-empted  the  aircraft  radio  from  the  pilots 
to  broadcast  messages  directed  to  President 
Nixon,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
attorney's  general's  office,  the  secretary  of 
labor,  the  Treasury  Department  and  Su- 
preme Court  justices  "unfit  to  rule." 


[From  the  Chicago  Svm-Tlmee,  June  6,  1970] 
Drama  on  Jbt:  "I  Want  $100  Million  .  .  ." 

Washington. — Here  Is  what  happened  In 
Thursday's  hijacking  of  a  TWA  727  jet  air- 
liner, all  times  Eastern  Daylight  Saving: 

11 :00  8jn. — TWA  Flight  487  leaves  Phoenix 
with  61  passengers. 

11:43  am. — Flying  at  39.000  feet  over  New 
Mexico,  pilot  Dale  C.  Hupe  reports  by  radio 
that  a  man  has  taken  over  the  plane,  de- 
mands It  fly  directly  to  Washington.  Hijacker 
quoted  as  saying:  "I  want  $100  million  In 
small  Mils  delivered  to  the  plane." 

3:37  pjn. — Plane  lands  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national Aiiport  northwest  of  Washington. 

4:20  pjn. — Capt.  Billy  Williams  licensed  to 


fly  internationally,  arrives  at  Dulles,  enters 
the  airliner  a  few  minutes  later  carrying 
$100,750  TWA  had  drawn  from  two  banks. 

4:35  p.m. — Plane  takes  off  from  Dulles  for 
unknown  destination,  flies  south,  then  heads 
north. 

4:46  pjn.— Hijacker  radios;  "Is  the  Presi- 
dent ready  to  fulfill  my  request?  That  re- 
quest was  for  $100  million." 

5:25  p.m. — Radar  shows  plane  making  turn 
northwest  of  Elmlra.  N.Y.,  and  heading  back 
south  toward  Washington. 

7:10  p.m. — Lands  at  Dulles  again,  where 
officers  are  waiting  to  shoot  out  tires. 

7:20  p.m. — Emergency  doors  of  plane  open 
and  passengers  scramble  out. 

7:32  p.m. — Capt.  Hupe  wounded  after  sev- 
eral shots  are  flred  aboard  the  plane. 

7:34  p.m. — FBI  agents  capture  hijacker 
who  is  wounded  in  thumb  during  the  scuffle. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  6,  1970) 

Hijacker's    Message    Spurred    Decision    To 

Halt   Plane   at   Dulles 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

Washington. — While  TWA  Flight  No.  487 
was  25,000  feet  above  Washington,  a  group  of 
men  on  the  ground  decided  at  5:10  Chicago 
tUne,  that  if  the  hijacked  plane  made  a  sec- 
ond landing  at  Dulles  International  Airport, 
it  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  off  again. 

Minutes  earlier,  Arthur  G.  Barkley  had 
radioed  from  the  jetliner's  cockpit  that  un- 
less accorded  the  usual  response  to  hijack- 
ings. 

"Barkley's  messages  were  so  rambling  and 
incoherent  $100  million  was  waiting  for  him 
at  Dulles,  "it  is  just  going  to  be  too  bad  for 
the  people  on  this  plane." 

That  message,  according  to  participants  in 
Thursday's  hijacking  drama,  ensured  that 
the  plane  would  not  be  p>ermitted  to  take 
off  again,  even  though  It  meant  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  68  hostages. 

In  the  past,  the  demands  of  hijackers  have 
usually  been  met  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
passengers  and  crew.  It  was  feared  that  the 
behavior  of  Barkley  was  too  erratic  to  be 
sane.  It  was  apparent  he  had  no  rational 
plan,"  R.  Daniel  Mahaney,  the  manager  of 
Dulles  said  after  the  hijacking  was  finally 
aborted.  "His  demands  for  $100  million  simply 
could  not.  under  any  circumstances,  be  met 
.  .  .  therefore,  It  was  felt  we  had  to  go  in  and 
get  him," 

JOINT    DBCISIOR 

That  decision  apparently  was  made  by 
Mahaney  and  TWA  officials.  Including  the 
company  president,  P.  C.  Wiser  Jr.,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  FBI;  Arvan  H.  Saunders, 
director  of  National  Capital  Airports;  and 
John  H.  Shaffer,  the  Federal  Aviation  ad- 
ministrator. 

According  to  Mahaney,  he  was  told  by 
TWA's  president: 

"Don't  let  that  plane  get  off  the  ground 
again.  You  stop  them." 

"How?"  Mahaney  said  he  asked  Wiser. 

"That's  up  to  you,"  the  executive  reported- 
ly replied. 

Under  the  plan  that  was  decided  uj>on 
after  a  series  of  telephone  calls  and  confer- 
ences, 100  decoy  money  bags  would  be  put 
on  the  runway,  then  the  plane's  tires  would 
be  shot  out  when  it  landed. 

At  6:06  pjn.,  the  Boeing  727  jetliner 
touched  down.  After  spotting  the  money  bags 
on  the  ground,  the  pilot  made  a  180-degree 
turn  and  taxied  toward  the  parcels,  stulfed 
with  newspajjers.  Three  fire  trucks  were  on 
the  north,  middle  and  south  side  of  the  run- 
way,  a  standard  procedure   at  Dulles. 

TIRES     FLAITKNED 

"Get  the  vehicles  off  the  runway,"  the  hi- 
jacker radioed  when  he  saw  the  trucks.  "Turn 
around  immediately."  As  planned,  the  trucks 
moved  away. 

However,  a  fourth  fire  truck,  smaller  than 
the  others  and  therefore  out  of  sight  from 
the  cockpit,  trailed  the  Jetliner. 


Inside  the  fire  truck,  two  members  of  the 
FAA  police  force  at  Dulles,  each  of  them 
armed,  aimed  their  weapons  at  the  plane's 
tires.  Their  first  shots  failed  to  take  effect. 
Finally  the  two  tires  under  the  aircraft's 
nosewheel  were  flattened. 

As  the  passengers  were  escaping  through 
an  open  door,  FBI  agents  climbed  aboard 
and  overcame  the  hijacker. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  5,  1970 J 

Seized  TWA  Jet  Leaves  Washington — 51 

Passengers  Still  Aboard 

bulletin 

Washington,  June  4. — A  hijacked  TWA 
jet  with  61  passengers  aboard  took  off  from 
Dulles  International  airport  this  afternoon 
with  a  new  pilot,  full  load  of  fuel,  and 
SIOO.CKX)  ransom.  The  destination  was  un- 
known. It  had  landed  here  on  wders  from 
the  hijacker. 

Washington,  June  4. — A  Trans  World 
Airlines  Jet  liner  with  51  passengers  aboard, 
hijacked  by  a  man  demanding  100  million 
dollars  In  cash  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  headed  for  Washington's  Dulles 
International  airport  today  where  officials 
said  $100,000  would  be  waiting. 

James  T.  Murphy,  deputy  director  of  the 
bureau  of  national  airports,  said  the  $100,000 
was  furnished  by  T.W.A. 

"We  plan  to  do  what  the  man  hijacking 
the  plane  wants  us  to  do,"  Murphy  said. 

HIJACKED    IN    FLIGHT 

The  Jet  liner,  hijacked  on  a  flight  from 
Phoenix  to  Washington,  was  duw  to  land  at 
2:40  pm.  I  Chicago  time).  It  bypassed  a 
scheduled  stop  at  St.  Louis. 

AlrpcK't  officials  said  the  Jet  liner  would 
be  kept  at  the  end  of  the  runway  about  a 
mile  from  the  terminal  and  out  of  view. 

Murphy  said  that  In  view  of  the  hijacker's 
request  for  more  fuel,  the  plane  might  take 
off  again  for  another  destination  still  un- 
known. 

TWA  officials  said  they  learned  of  the  hi- 
jacking about  an  hour  after  take-off  when 
the  hijacker  took  over  the  radio  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  taking  the  plane  to 
Washington  because  his  rights  had  been 
violated. 

"I'm  addressing  the  Supreme  Court," 
TWA  quoted  the  hijacker's  saying,  "I  want 
100  million  dollars  In  small  bUls  delivered 
to  the  plane." 

LEARN    OF    HIJACKING 

He  requested  that  a  fuel  truck  and  two 
TWA  officials  meet  the  plane  when  it  arrived 
at  Washington  National  airport. 

Officials  learned  of  the  hijacking  when  the 
plane  was  over  Las  Vegas,  N.M. 

The  727  Jet  vms  piloted  by  Capt.  Dale  C. 
Hupe,  a  veteran  of  23  years  fiylng,  TWA  said. 

"The  money  is  to  be  put  In  a  tow  sack  and 
tied  at  the  top,"  a  transcript  of  the  hijacker's 
message  read.  "The  runway  should  be  clear. 
No  one  on  the  rionway." 

He  then  addressed  himself  "To  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  FBI  director,  the  attorney's  general's 
office,  the  secretary  of  labor,  the  United 
States  treasury  department  and  justices  of 
the  court  unfit  to  rule." 

CX>MMENTS   SEEM    CONTUSED 

The  hijacker's  comments  seemed  con- 
fused. He  said  he  demanded  the  100  million 
dollars  "for  the  relief  of  injuries  that  be  has 
suffered  from  unfair  prewjtlces."  He  referred 
to  a  federal  cotirt  case  he  described  as 
"Docket  No.  1668,"  and  number  "3601-66." 

Again  referring  to  an  apparent  court  case, 
he  Bald  "In  authority  of  the  United  States 
Code,  title  28,  section  1252,  12  and  3  of  this, 
to  be  brought  to  the  head  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, a  copy  at  this  motion  has  been 
mailed  to  each  of  the  respondents.  "This 
respectively  submitted,  Arthur  O.  Barkley, 
4146   N.   MltcheU   st..   Phoenix." 

The  Federal  Aviation  administration  said 
the  pUot  of   the  big  Jet  had  reduced  the 
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plane's  speed  as  he  flew  eaat'WBxd  to  reduce 
Its  ;uel  consumption. 

However,  tbe  FAA  spokesman  said  the 
plane  apjwjenUy  had  enough  luel  to  reach 
Washington. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Trtbune,  June  6.  1970) 

Jrrs  Tr-mi.b>  Huack  Pianx 

(By  Fred  Parrar) 

Washington,  June  5. — Trans  World  Air- 
lines officials  were  concerned  today  over  the 
ease  with  which  Arthur  Barkley,  the  captured 
plane  hijacker,  carried  aboto-d  a  can  of  In- 
flammable liquid. 

The  Uquid  was  believed  to  be  gasoline. 
Tests  on  it  were  beguu  at  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  laboratories  here. 

John  Corns,  a  T.W.A.  spokesman,  said 
B&rkley  apparently  carried  the  gallon  paint 
can  fllled  with  liquid  aboard  the  Jet  Uner 
yesterday  in  a  duffle  bag  which  he  could  fit 
In  under  his  seat. 

The  defense  department  disclosed  that  the 
T.WJV.  727  that  was  hijacked  by  Barkley  be- 
tween Phoenix  and  Washington  was  shad- 
owed for  almost  three  hours  by  2  armed  air 
force  Interceptors  before  It  landed  here  for 
the  second  and  final  time. 

The  Pentagon  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
that  such  shadowing  is  a  routine  practice 
when  air  lines  are  hijacked. 

Capt.  Dale  C.  Hupe,  the  pilot,  was  recover- 
ing from  a  gunshot  wound  to  his  abdomen, 
Hupe,  50.  underwent  a  three  and  one-half 
hour  operation  late  last  night  after  he  was 
woimded  by  a  bullet  apparently  fired  from 
Barkley's  gun.  Barkley  also  was  wounded  on 
the  thumb. 

Pederal  Magistrate  Stanley  King  set 
Wednesday  for  a  preliminary  hearing  on  air- 
craft piracy  charges  against  Barkley,  49.  of 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  arreeted  when  the  hijacked 
plane  landed  here  a  second  time.  Aircraft 
piracy  is  a  federal  offense  carrying  penalties 
ranging  from  20  years  In  prison  to  death. 

Km   PKESXNT   PSOBLJEM 

Corrts  said  that  cabin  luggage  Is  an  ever 
present  problem.  He  Said  the  rule  presently 
Is  that  passengers  can  csury  anything  aboard 
that  will  flt  under  their  seats. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Corrls  said, 
on  whether  to  Inspyect  hand  luggage.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  If  a  decision  would  be  that 
far-reaching. 

Six  bullet  holes  were  found  In  the  airplane 
today.  They  were  In  the  instrument  panel, 
the  door  of  the  front  lavatory,  and  in  the 
bulkhead  walla  between  the  cockpit  and  the 
cabin. 

The  «10C.OOO  that  T.W_A.  withdrew  from 
two  banks  near  Dulles  airport  yesterday  has 
been  put  back  m  the  airline's  account. 

arrs  bkakx  AsssifSLT 

One  bullet  that  was  fired  to  shoot  otrt  a 
tire  went  on  into  the  brake  assembly.  The 
assembly  was  repaired  here  before  the  plane 
was  ferried  to  New  York  City  for  further 
Inspection. 

The  Pentagon  said  that  fotir  other  Iriter- 
ceptor  planes  were  sent  aloft  to  continue 
stirvelllance  of  the  airliner.  They  were  sent 
back  to  their  bases  when  the  big  plane 
turned  south  again  and  retvimed  to  Dulles. 
International  airport  after  circling  above 
upstate  New  York. 

In  this  and  In  other  hijacking  cases,  "the 
Intercepts  were  performed  for  purely  hu- 
manitarian reasons  and  to  serve  as  focal 
points  for  any  rescue  efforts,  should  any  such 
efforts  be  necessary."  the  Pentagon  said. 

The  defense  department  said  that  while 
all  the  Intercepters  Involved — ^P-ICXJ  Delta 
Dart  jets — were  armed  with  Falcon  alr-to-alr 
missiles,  this  was  •  •  •  alert  status  In  their 
air  defense  role,  and  there  was  no  time  to  re- 
move missiles. 

Sources  here  said  the  shadowing  of  hi- 
jacked airliners  Is  performed  to  give  authori- 
ties better  Information  than  can  be  provided 


by  radar  should  disaster  result  from  a  hi- 
jacking. 

Hupe  8  home  Is  In  Perry.  Kans.  His  wife. 
Doris,  and  their  son.  Denis,  19.  visited  him 
today  in  a  hospital  In  Fairfax.  Va.  The  sur- 
goon  who  performed  the  operation  on  Hupe 
said  the  pilot  was  "perfectly  flue."  but  would 
be  In  the  hospital  recuperating  for  another 
10  days. 

WIFE   QUO'TXS    PILOT 

Hupe's  wife  quoted  him  as  saying  he  con- 
sidered Barkley  "a  highly-disturbed  Individ- 
ual" and  believed  the  bullet  which  wounded 
him  came  from  the  hijacker's  gun. 

Barkley  was  taken  before  the  federal  magis- 
trate last  night  and  ordered  held  without 
ball.  He  was  Jailed  In  Alexandria,  Va..  across 
the  Potomac  river  from  Washington. 

Brought  before  King  today.  Barkley  was 
told  he  was  accused  of  air  piracy  and  asked 
if  be  understood  the  charge. 

"Not  guilty,  your  honor."  Barkley  re- 
sponded. 

RIGHTS    ARE    EXPLAINED 

The  magistrate  sought  to  explain  to  Bark- 
ley his  right  to  legal  counsel  and  the  nature 
of  the  charge  against  him.  King  told  Barkley 
he  was  not  to  enter  a  plea  at  this  time  and 
had  the  right  to  remain  silent. 

"The  United  States  charged  me — right, 
your  honor?"  Barkley  said,  interrupting  the 
magistrate.  "I  have  the  right  to  charge  the 
United  Statec  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  the  right  as  a  citizen  to 
request  representation  for  taxation." 

King  attempted  to  silence  Barkley  two  or 
three  times.  He  explained  that  "grievances 
over  taxes"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  air 
piracy  charge  and  today's  proceeding. 

King  finally  said  sharply.  "Mr.  Barkley. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you  about  your 
grievances  with  the  Umted  States  govern- 
ment. Do  you  want  a  lawyer?" 

Barkley  did  not  reply.  United  States  Atty. 
Brian  P.  Gettlngs  recommended  to  the  mag- 
istrate that  he  appoint  a  lawyer  to  represent 
Barkley. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Jtme  6.  1970) 

How   Deer  Gave   Idea   for   Capture   or 

Barklet 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Washington. — The  gentle  deer  that  ramble 
across  Dulles  International  Airport's  10.000 
acres  In  Virginia  indirectly  had  a  role  In  the 
capture  of  Arthur  O.  Barkley,  the  bare- 
chested  gtinman  who  hijacked  a  TWA  air- 
liner on  Thursday. 

Because  the  animals  stray  onto  runways, 
they  are  a  hazard  to  planes.  So  Dulles  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  few  airports  where  p>ollcemen 
are  armed  with  hunting  rifles,  and  each  year 
they  bag  several  score  deer. 

Thursday  night,  two  of  the  marksmen,  P. 
J.  Pamham  and  Oeorge  A.  Armitage  Jr..  bad 
a  different  target.  Riding  on  a  fog-foam  fire 
truck,  their  mission  was  to  knock  out  the  six 
12-ply  tires  on  the  727  Jetalrllner.  Their  bul- 
lets Immobilized  the  plane,  providing  the  key 
to  Barkley's  capture. 

Barkley  was  in  the  cockpit,  holding  a  .22- 
caliber  pistol  In  one  hand  and  a  razor  in  the 
other  over  the  flight  captain.  Dale  C.  Hupe, 
and  his  flrst  officer.  Donald  Salmonson. 

FAILS    TO    SEE    FIRE    TRTTCK 

The  hijacker  did  not  see  the  flre  truck 
creeping  up  behind  the  plane  and  did  not 
hear  the  shots  from  the  bunting  rifles  be- 
cause the  plane  engines  had  been  revved  up 
on  his  orders  for  another  takeoff. 

That  was  how  It  had  been  planned  by 
James  T.  Murphy,  a  former  FBI  agent  who 
Is  deputy  director  of  the  Washington  air- 
ports, and  R.  Daniel  Mahaney,  manager  of 
Dulles.  They  and  TWA  executives  had  con- 
cluded Barkley  was  so  Irrational  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  meeting  his  demands. 
They  decided  that  the  plane  had  to  be  im- 


mobilized without  Barkley's  knowledge  and 
assigned  the  marksmen  to  do  the  Job. 

When  the  plane  came  to  a  halt.  Barkley 
sent  Capt.  Billy  Williams  and  flight  engi- 
neer James  Hamklns  to  the  rear  door  to  pick 
up  the  40  "money"  bags  used  as  lure  to  bring 
the  plane  back.  Williams  had  come  aboard 
with  $100,750,  when  the  craft  first  landed  at 
Dulles  In  mldafternoon  because  Barkley  had 
demanded  a  pilot  qualified  to  fly  over  Inter- 
national routes. 

SIGNALS    WITH    HANDS    FOR    GUN 

Williams,  now  In  the  rear,  spotted  Ma- 
haney on  the  ground  and  signaled  with  his 
hands  for  a  gun.  Mahaney  tossed  up  a  re- 
volver. Williams  didn't  get  a  chance  to  use 
It.  A  dozen  FBI  men  under  John  McDermott, 
the  agent  In  charge  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
office,  had  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  FBI  men.  wearing  bulletproof  vests, 
hoisted  the  smallest  of  their  number  up  on 
their  shoulders  to  the  sill  of  the  door,  8  feet 
9  li  ■^hes  above  the  ground. 

The  agent  came  up  firing,  then  slipped 
back.  Barkley,  using  the  cockpit  bulkhead  as 
a  shield,  began  shooting  at  the  FBI  man 
from  a  distance  of  four  feet. 

The  agent  came  back  up  to  the  door  sill, 
firing  again,  and  a  shot  nicked  Barkley's  right 
thumb. 

The  gun  battle  gave  the  two  crew  mem- 
bers their  chance.  Salmonson  grabbed  Barkley 
around  the  neck;  Hupe  lunged  for  his  waist. 
Barkley.  a  200-pounder.  wrestled  Hupe  Into  a 
seat  and  then,  apparently,  fired  the  shot  that 
put  the  captain  In  the  hospital. 

Salmonson  tore  the  gun  from  Barkley's 
grasp  as  three  or  four  FBI  agents  clambered 
through  the  narrow  door  and  piled  Into  the 
Jacker. 

Barkley  struggled  furiously,  his  nose  was 
bloodied,  and  finally  he  was  subdued  and 
handcuffed. 

Hijacked  Airliner  Had  Jet  Fighters  Tailino: 
Pentagon 

Washtnoton. — The  Defense  Department 
disclosed  Friday  that  fotu-  Air  Force  Jet  fight- 
ers, Eomed  with  heat-seeking  alr-to-alr  Fal- 
con missiles,  trailed  the  hijacked  TWA  air- 
liner Thursday  through  the  crowded  North- 
eastern air  lines. 

The  Pentagon  said  the  F-10«  Interceptors 
were  "scrambled"  from  Dover  (Del.)  Air 
Force  Base  Immediately  after  the  Jetliner 
took  off  from  Dulles  International  Airport 
near  Washington. 

The  airliner  had  landed  at  Dulles,  where 
hijacker  Arthur  Q.  Barkley  picked  up  $100.- 
750  of  the  $100  million  he  had  demanded  in 
ransom.  He  then  ordered  the  plane  into  the 
air  again. 

Later,  the  Jet  returned  to  Dulles  for  the 
rest  of  the  ransom  and  Barkley  was  arrested 
after  a  gun  battle  with  FBI  agents  In  which 
both  the  hijacker  and  the  captain  of  the  Jet- 
liner were  wounded. 

Barkley,  49,  a  former  bakery  truck  driver 
from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  in  Jail  Friday, 
charged  with  air  piracy,  a  capital  offense. 

In  an  official  statement,  the  Pentagon  said 
it  Is  "normal  procedure"  for  military  planes 
to  shadow  hijacked  airliners. 

The  fighters,  part  of  the  North  American 
Defense  Command,  were  sent  aloft  "for  purely 
humanitarian  reasons  and  to  serve  as  focal 
points  for  any  rescue  efforts,"  the  Pentagon 
statement  said. 

Misslle-carrylng  planes  were  used,  the  Pen- 
tagon added,  because  they  were  the  first  and 
fastest  craft  available. 

Barkley.  who  faces  a  federal  court  hearing 
Wednesday,  was  said  to  have  passed  part  of  a 
government-devised  test  to  keep  potential 
hijackers  off  planes. 

The  airport  test  devised  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  two  parts:  a 
face-to-faoe  slzeup  by  airllce  counter  agents 
to  spot  behavioral  giveaways  and  a  boarding 
gate  detector  for  ferrous  metals  to  find  con- 
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cealed  weapons.  The  latter  device  was  not  in 
use  at  Phoenix,  where  Barkley  boarded  the 
TWA  Jet  Thursday  morning.  Trans  World 
Airlines  spokesman  John  Corrls  said,  but  the 
visual  slzeup  was. 

General  FAA  figures  show  that  34  persons 
have  been  turned  away  out  of  a  quarter- 
million  passengers  carried  by  three  airlines 
using  the  FAA  system  since  last  October. 

The  ferrous  detector  Is  not  enough,  the 
PAA  said,  since  It  picks  up  everything  metal- 
lic and  roughly  half  of  all  passengers  have  on 
them  some  metal  objects.  The  two  tests  In 
combination  drastically  eliminate  potential 
suspects  and  are  an  extremely  effective  bar- 
rier, the  FAA  declared. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  6.  1970] 
Praise  for  Crew  From  TWA  President 

New  York  (UPI)  . — The  chairman  of  Trans 
World  Airlines  congratulated  the  crew  of 
TWA's  hijacked  727  Jetliner  Thursday  night 
and  said  TWA  was  "very  grateful  that  the 
consequences  .  .  .  were  no  worse  than  they 
turned  out  to  be." 

Charles  C.  TllUnghast  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  for  TWA. 
said.  "The  entire  crew  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  skill  and  fortitude  with  which  they 
handled  the  entire  affair." 

He  said  the  bizarre  hijacking  "will  serve 
to  remind  us  that  we  need  to  continue  with 
vigor  and  vigilance  to  find  means  more  effec- 
tive to  combat  hijacking  and  other  violence 
against  aircraft." 

Air  Lxnxs  Pilots  Association. 

AjiTil  6.  1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  John  A.  Shaffer, 
Administrator,    Federal    Aviation    Adminis- 

tion.   Department   of    Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Your  promptness  and  cour- 
tesy In  meeting  vrtth  representatives  of  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  relative  to  air- 
craft security  Is  appreciated. 

The  recent  incident  that  resulted  In  the 
death  of  one  of  our  pilots  Is  a  tragic  example 
of  a  situation  that.  In  my  opinion,  has  been 
perpetuated  by  a  permissive  society.  This 
type  of  incident  Is  neither  peculiar  or  re- 
stricted to  airborne  vehicles.  The  operators 
of  buses  and  taxi-cabs  In  this  and  other  cities 
will  attest  to  this.  Individuals  who  engage  in 
this  type  of  activity  are.  to  a  great  degree,  a 
by-product  of  liberalism.  We  as  air  line 
pilots,  will  continue  to  direct  our  efforts 
towards  safety:  however.  In  areas  such  as 
this,  our  effectiveness  Is  limited  by  factors 
beyond  our  control. 

Predictions  indicate  a  tremendous  growth 
In  air  commerce.  Commercial  aircraft  with 
a  seating  capacity  In  excess  of  four  hundred 
are  a  reality.  A  commercial  aircraft  capable 
of  exceeding  the  speed  of  sound  will  be  placed 
In  service  In  the  near  future.  The  traveling 
public  who  utilize  the  air  carriers  are  en- 
titled to  every  consideration  as  related  to 
safety;  not  to  mention  the  Individuals  and 
property  over  which  these  aircraft  are  op- 
erated. 

The  Boston  incident  should  cause  an 
awareness  of  the  potential  hazard  existing 
today.  While  this  incident  was  tragic,  little 
imagination  Is  needed  to  visualize  the  holo- 
caust that  would  result  should  a  large  air- 
craft such  as  the  Boeing  747  slam  Into  a 
densely  populated  area.  Every  precaution 
must  be  taken  In  our  effort  to  preclude  such 
a  tragedy.  We  dare  not  do  less. 

While  many  of  the  suggestions  to  solve 
this  problem  have  merit,  supportive  action 
by  Congress  and  affected  Federal  Agencies  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  any  lasting  success.  In- 
dividuals who  engage  In  air  piracy  are  crimi- 
nals and  should  be  handled  In  a  swift.  Arm 
and  severe  manner.  The  desire  and  what 
sometimes  appears  to  be  a  obseasion,  to  guar- 


antee and  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  criminal  have  resulted  in  acquittals, 
light  penalties  and/or  no  prosecution  at  all. 
This  liberalized  and  overly  protective  atti- 
tude results  In  abrogating  the  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  as  to  the  scope 
of  your  office,  by  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
office  of  President  Nixon,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  Department,  the  Jtistlce  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, we  Implore  this  administration  to 
act  with  all  urgency. 

The   Air  Line   Pilots   Association   will   be 
pleased  to  participate  In  any  effective  pro- 
gram designed  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Bobbrt  L.  Tuixt, 
First  Vice  President. 

Mat  4,  1970. 

Mr.  ROBERT  L.  TULLT, 

First  Vice  President, 
Airline  Pilots  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tullt  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
providing  me  with  a  copy  of  your  memo- 
randum to  Transportation  Secretary  Volpe 
and  PAA  Administrator  John  Shaffer.  I 
share  your  concern  and  the  concern  of  your 
membership  for  the  safety  of  airline  i>erson- 
nel  and  air  travelers  completely. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  send  me  any  sug- 
gestions you  may  have  for  bow  we  can  deal 
with  this  grave  situation.  I  will  do  whatever 
I  can  to  cooperate  with  all  efforts  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  air  travel. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  Ttler  Smith. 

Ant  Line  Pilots  Association, 

May  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tyler  Smith. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  4.  1970.  The  expressed  Interest 
Indicated  by  you  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gress Is  deserving  of  more  detailed  corre- 
spondence deaimg  with  this  subject  matter. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  hijacking  Is  only 
one  facet  ot  the  total  problem  of  providing 
aircraft  security.  There  Is  an  urgent  need 
note  to  provide  security  against  unlawful 
seizure  of  air  carrier  aircraft  by  an  armed 
passenger  and /or  sabotage  of  the  aircraft.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  security  measures,  proce- 
dures, and  devices  be  developed  and  im- 
proved to  prevent  unauthorized  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  being  carried  or  placed  on 
aircraft,  and  to  enable  flight  crew  members  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  armed  passenger  or 
saboteur  In  the  cabin  or  In  the  cockpit  of  the 
aircraft.  We  strongly  advocate  the  Immediate 
establishment  and  funding  of  a  realistic  and 
effective  program  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. This  program  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  air  carriers  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriate government  agencies. 

The  main  thrust  of  efforts  to  provide  air- 
craft security  should  be  directed  to  exami- 
nation of  passengers,  baggage,  cargo  and  the 
aircraft  prior  to  loading.  Screening  devices 
more  effective  than  the  metal  detectors 
which  are  now  in  use  must  be  developed  and 
Installed  at  all  air  carrier  airports.  Also,  air 
carrier  personnel  who  handle  passengers, 
baggage,  cargo  and  aircraft  crews  should  re- 
ceive training  to  enable  them  to  handle  se- 
curity problems  they  may  encounter  and  to 
make  them  constantly  aware  of  the  need  for 
aircraft  security.  Until  such  devices  have 
been  developed  and  Installed  the  pre-board- 
Ing  surveillance  of  passengers  and  baggage 
techniques  that  have  been  Initiated  by 
Eastern  Airlines  should  be  required  of  all 
air  carriers. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  a  pro- 
gram of  searching  pkassengers  and  baggage. 
Including  carry-on  baggage  where  detection 
systems   Indicate  a  need,  be   instituted   by 


the  carriers  of  such  proportions  that  an  air 
line  passenger  would  accept  such  searches 
in  the  future  as  a  routine  operating  pro- 
cedure to  Insure  his  safety  in  flight.  We 
believe  such  a  program  would  have  a  strong 
deterrent  effect  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
carriage  of  weapons  and  dangerous  devices 
aboard  aircraft. 

With  re^>ect  to  cabin  security  in  flight  or 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  armed  pas- 
senger in  the  cabin,  the  Captain  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  hi- 
jacker to  divert  the  aircraft  and  whether  or 
not  to  admit  him  to  the  cockpit.  If  tlie  bulk- 
head separating  the  flight  deck  and  the  pas- 
senger compartment  were  bulletproof,  but 
permitted  a  face-to-face  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Captain  and  the  hijacker,  per- 
haps the  crews  would  be  able  to  deter  the 
hijack  attempt.  Compliance  with  the  hi- 
jacker's request,  consistent  with  safety  and 
aotmd  Judgment,  may  be  Indicated  even 
though  they  would  not  admit  him  to  the 
cockpit.  In  these  cases  the  safety  of  the  flight 
would  not  be  Jeopardized  by  a  crew  fatality. 
However,  in  order  for  the  flight  crews  to 
make  the  proper  decisions,  it  wotild  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the 
actual  situation  in  the  cabin.  Flight  crew 
memb«^  must  be  able  to  view  the  hijacker, 
his  weapwn,  and  his  accomplices  in  the  cabin 
by  means  of  television  cameras  or  similar  de- 
vices. Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  PAA 
oonslder  In  conjunction  with  the  require- 
ment for  a  bulletproof  oockprit,  an  additional 
requirement  that  a  device  or  means  be  pro- 
vided in  the  aircraft  which  would  enable  the 
flight  crew  to  view  the  cabin  from  the  cock- 
pit. 

Once  the  hijacker  or  saboteur  has  entered 
the  cockpit,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  flight 
crew  must  be  equipped  to  deal  with  the  Irra- 
tional person  who  makes  an  unreasonable 
request.  Unquestionably,  one  or  more  devices 
can  be  developed  to  be  used  by  the  flight 
crews  which  would  render  the  hijacker  im- 
mediately ineffective.  Also,  in  this  situation, 
training  films  oould  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose by  familiarizing  the  flight  crews  with 
flre  arms,  explosive  devices,  chemical  devices, 
molotov  cocktails,  magnesium,  phosphorus, 
etc..  and  with  regard  to  each  of  theee,  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  such  weapons  and 
destructive  devices.  We  must  plan  now  to 
equip  flight  crews  with  one  or  more  sucb 
devices  which  can  be  used  by  them  on  an 
optional  basis  to  effect  Incapacitation  of  a 
hijacker  In  the  cockpit  should  the  opportu- 
nity present  Itself  or  should  the  hijacker 
make  a  request  that,  consistent  with  safety, 
cannot  be  complied  with. 

On  the  problem  of  aircraft  sabotage,  the 
present  lack  of  airport  security  at  neariy 
every  airport  in  the  world  make*  It  poeslble 
for  a  saboteur  to  gain  access  to  parked  air- 
craft and  place  aboard  bombs  or  fire  devlcee 
with  triggering  mechanisms  of  nimierous  de- 
signs that  can  activate  explosives  or  generate 
fires  In  filght.  Security  must  be  promptly  Im- 
proved not  only  for  parked  aircraft,  but  for 
freight,  mall,  parcel  poet,  and  checked  bag- 
gages as  well,  prior  to  being  loaded  aboard 
aircraft. 

Finally,  the  FAA  Task  Force  on  Deterrence 
of  Air  Piracy  should  concern  Itself  not  only 
with  hijacking  of  aircraft,  but  also  with 
sabotage  of  aircraft  and  all  matters  of  air- 
craft security.  We  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  the 
FAA's  Task  Force  be  enlarged  to  deal  with 
the  overall  problems  of  security  of  air  carrier 
aircraft  and  that  the  necessary  resources 
be  made  available  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

Little  has  been  done  to  achieve  total  air- 
craft security  of  air  carrier  aircraft  In  the 
United  States  and  the  air  line  pilots  are  not 
satisfied  that  present  plana  will  result  In  any 
appreciable  Improvements  of  this  situation. 
The  Association  has  written  to  the  PAA 
and  requested  on  behalf  of  the  air  line  pilots 
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In  the  United  St*t«s  that  the  agency  Initiate 
the  actions  listed  above.  We  should  appreci- 
ate any  assistance  you  can  give  us  to  cause 
the  PAA  and  other  government  agencies  to 
accept  their  responsibility  for  aircraft  secur- 
ity and  to  act  effectively  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEBT  L.  Tri.i.T, 
First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Tully's  letter  of  May  8  reflects  the 
sound  thinking  of  many  airline  pilots  on 
the  question  of  security  aboard  aircraft. 
These  are  the  men  who  presently  bear 
the  awesome  responsibility  for  passenger 
safety  in  air  piracy  or  air  violence  sitiia- 
tions,  alone,  without  the  aid  of  up-to- 
date  technology,  sound  regulations,  or 
even  personal  protection  onboard.  They 
and  their  crews  have  been  nothing  less 
than  heroic,  and  all  of  us  are  grateful  for 
their  calm,  their  coolness  under  incred- 
ible pressures,  and  their  constructive 
suggestions  for  improving  the  situation. 
I  believe  that  all  or  most  of  their  pro- 
posals could  easily  be  accommodated 
within  the  framework  of  my  bill.  I  wel- 
come the  further  suggestions  of  my  col- 
leagues, airline  crews,  and  most  of  all, 
airline  passengers.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  on  air  travel  protection  before  delay 
takes  another  life. 


S.  3941— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
LEAD  PAINT  POISONING  PENAL- 
TIES ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  for  myself,  my 
principal  cosponsor,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  13  other 
Senators  from  both  parties,  the  Lead 
Paont  Poisoning  Penalties  Act  of  1970. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  I .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3941)  to  provide  civil 
penalties  for  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
in  certain  dwellings,  introduced  by  Mr. 
ScHwuncEK  <  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
ators',  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months,  the  attention  of  a  con- 
cerned public  and  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  focused  upon  the  multiple 
environmental  problems  and  constraints 
which  constitute  serious  health  threats 
to  substantial  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

As  these  belated  discussions  and  pub- 
lished articles  on  the  environmental 
problem  have  been  magnified,  we  have 
found  that  In  many  Instances  immedi- 
ate solutions  are  not  readily  available. 
Indeed,  we  have  discovered  that  It  may 
take  years  of  research  before  we  know 
the  answer  to  some  of  our  worst  environ- 
mental problems.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  these  research  needs  is  our 
need  to  devise  solutions  for  the  pollu- 
tion problems  created  by  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

Although  I  wholeheartedly  support 
efforts  to  make  environment  one  of  our 
national  priorities,  we  should  not  over- 


look the  fact  that  the  lower  income  seg- 
ment of  our  population  does  not  con- 
sider these  priorities  as  meaningful  as 
we  might  assume.  The  environmental 
problems  of  the  poor  certainly  cannot  be 
classified  as  priorities  of  combustion  en- 
gines or  pollution  of  our  streams.  These 
are  not  the  primary  environmental  con- 
cerns of  the  poor.  The  environmental 
problems  of  the  poor  relate  to  survival. 
More  specifically,  they  relate  to  survival 
of  children  suffering  from  diseases  re- 
lated to  poor  housing,  rats,  inadequate 
food,  and  a  tragic  disease  resulting  from 
lead  paint  poisoning. 

Lead  paint  poisoning,  a  preventable 
disease,  has  remained  until  recent  years 
a  low  priority  in  most  of  our  urban 
health  departments.  The  result  has 
meant  that  countless  numbers  of  chil- 
dren residing  in  "lead-belts"  primarily 
in  Puerto  Rican  and  black  commimi- 
ties  have  been  aflBlcted  with  a  disease 
which  should  never  have  occurred. 

The  disease,  according  to  Jane  S. 
Lin-Pu,  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
"Childhood  Lead  Poisoning"  published 
in  Children  and  reprinted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, occurs  most  frequently  among  chil- 
dren residing  in  housing  units  con- 
structed prior  to  World  War  n,  although 
it  can  occur  in  any  dwellings  where 
lead-based  paint  has  been  used.  Chil- 
dren will  commonly  put  items  such  as 
paper,  pieces  of  plaster,  woodwork,  and 
other  similar  items  in  their  mouths,  and 
swallow  them.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  dilapidated  housing  where  these  sub- 
stances are  common  and  children  suffer 
from  a  disease  called  pica,  in  which  a 
child  has  a  perverted  appetite  for  non- 
food items. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  of 
all  these  matters.  We  have  several  bills 
before  the  committee  at  this  time.  The 
Senator's  bill  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  wUl  talk  about 
the  matter  later. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee under  the  rules. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
peated ingestion  of  these  lead-painted 
substances  can  lead  to  mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  optic  atrophy,  and 
impairment  of  intellectual  ability.  Trag- 
ically, it  can,  and  does  result  in  death  for 
many  children.  The  most  common  vic- 
tims of  this  disease  are  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  6.  The  article  by  Jane 
Lin-Pu  indicates  that  within  this  age 
range,  children  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  3  comprise  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
cases.  Additionally,  and  perhaps  most 
tragically,  over  50  percent  of  all  deaths 
from  lead  poisoning  occur  in  2-year-olds. 

These  are  horrible  observations  of 
what  happens  to  a  large  segment  of  our 
deprived  population.  The  confirmed  cases 
of  this  disease  in  four  of  our  major  cities 
in  1969  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem.  In  that  year. 
Philadelphia  hswl  122  confirmed  cases. 
New  York,  727  cases.  Chicago  treated  467 
potential  victims,  and  60  cases  have  been 


reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
April  1969.  Yet,  these  figures  indicate 
only  part  of  the  problem.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  children  throughout  this  Nation 
who  have  elevated  levels  of  lead  cir- 
culating in  their  blood  who  have  not 
been  detected  or  treated. 

These  problems  have  been  called  to 
our  attention  previously  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced, S.  3216.  established  grants  for 
local  governments  and  States  to  seek  out 
victims  of  this  disease  and  establish 
mechanisms  for  detection,  treatment, 
and  elimination  of  lead-based  paints  on 
interior  surfaces. 

My  bill  complements  S.  3216.  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  paint  containing  lead 
pigments  or  additives  on  interior  sur- 
faces of  any  dwelling  failing  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  title  Vm  of  the  act  of 
April  11.  1968.  relating  to  fair  housing. 
Public  Law  90-284.  As  of  December  31. 
1968,  more  than  80  percent  of  all  hous- 
ing units  in  the  United  States  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  so  that 
most  housing  units  where  leaded  paint 
exists  are  reached  by  my  bill. 

In  addition,  this  bill  requires  owners 
or  landlords  to  remove  any  existing  lead- 
based  paint  from  interior  surfaces  or  to 
cover  these  surfaces  up,  within  1  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Civil  penalties  of  a  maximum  of  $1,000 
per  dwelling  unit  for  each  violation  of 
this  act  are  included  in  the  bill.  The 
reporting  procedures  for  lead-paint  vio- 
lations to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  persons  in  the  local  community. 
The  tremendous  growth  of  interest  by 
medical  personnel,  community  groups, 
local  governmental  oflQcials,  and  tensmts 
gives  me  every  reason  to  beUeve  that 
this  procedure  will  work.  I  feel  deeply 
as  my  principal  cosponsor,  Senator 
Scott,  does,  that  the  "silent  deaths"  of 
black  and  brown  children  should  be 
ended  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  refer  the  bill.  But  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  reconsider  that  or  I  would 
move  to  reconsider  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long)  .  Did  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent?  It  is  my  impression  that  he 
asked  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKBR)  Introduced  a  bill  entitled 
"To  provide  civil  penalties  for  the  use  of 
lead-based  paint  in  certain  dwellings." 

He  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  At  that  time,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soN)  interposed  an  objection.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  now  Senator  Magnu- 
soN  has  withdrawn  that  objection,  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  renew  his  request  that  the  bill 
be  so  referred. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

NO.    e«7 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THxniMOND)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  667  to  H.R.  15628,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bkll- 
MON).  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  general  question  of  Federal  aid  to  law 
enforcement  for  June  24  and  25.  Included 
in  these  hearings  will  be  the  following 
bills: 

S.  3,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  provide  a  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  oflBcers — Senator  Kennedy  ; 

S.  964,  to  expand  and  improve  Federal 
law  enforcement  facilities  and  pro- 
grams— the  "Crime  Control  and  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1969" — Senator  Tydings; 

S.  965,  to  establish  regional  divisions 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice — Senator 
Tydings  ; 

S.  966.  to  provide  travel  grants  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  persormel  for 
study  and  observation  of  foreign  law  en- 
forcement agencies — Senator   Tydings; 

S.  968.  to  provide  travel  grants  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  study  and  observation  of  domestic 
law  enforcement  agencies — Senator 
Tydings; 

S.  969,  to  provide  for  programs  to  bring 
together  various  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement ofiScials  for  meetings,  semi- 
nars, and  so  forth — Senator  Tydings  ; 

S.  970,  to  provide  supplements  to  sal- 
aries of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel — Senator  Tydings; 

S.  971,  to  increase  salaries  of  certain 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers— Senator  Tydings  ; 

S.  972,  to  provide  retirement,  injury, 
and  death  benefits  for  personnel  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies — 
Senator  Tydings; 

S.  1229,  to  make  assistance  available 
to  Indian  tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
other  local  governments  imder  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act 
of  1968 — Senators  McGovern.  Mans- 
field, and  Metcalf; 

S.  2465,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
grants  among  the  States — Senators  Met- 
calf and  Mansfield; 

S.  2875,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  for 


the  construction  of  correctional  facili- 
ties— Senators  Hruska.  Ervin,  and 
Mansfield  ; 

S.  3045,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
modify  or  limit  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing to  grants  and  to  provide  author- 
ization of  appropriations — Senator 
Hruska  ; 

S.  3171.  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
authorize  grants  for  the  purpose  of  crime 
prevention,  to  provide  50,  rather  than 
the  present  85  percent  block  grant  allo- 
cation, sets  a  3 -year  authorization  of 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes — Senators 
Hartke,  Bayh,  Bible,  Cannon,  Eagleton, 
Harris.  Kennedy,  McCarthy,  Metcalf, 
Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarborough; 

S.  3541,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
with  respect  to  planning  grant  percent- 
ages, salaries  of  personnel,  changes  and 
additions  to  provisions  relating  to  train- 
ing, education,  and  research  grants,  es- 
tablishes program  for  grants  for  con- 
struction, acquisition,  renovation,  and  so 
forth,  of  correctional  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes — Senators  Hruska, 
Allott,  Bible,  Boggs,  Cook,  Cotton, 
Curtis.  Dole.  Douinick.  Eastland,  Ekvin, 
Fannin,  Fong,  Goldwater,  Griffin, 
Gurney,  Hansen,  Hollings,  McClellan, 
Miller,  Packwood,  Pastore,  Pell,  Scott, 
Smith  of  nilnois,  Stevens,  Thurmond, 
Tower,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota;  and 

S.  3616,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sede  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  direct  financial  assistance  to 
units  of  local  government  upon  which 
the  presence  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  produced  additional  law  enforcement 
burdens — Senators  Tydings,  Bible,  Cook, 
and  Hollings. 

In  addition,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  that  time 
will  have  acted  favorably  on  HJl.  17825, 
the  omnibus  law  enforcement  assistance 
measure  ordered  unanimously  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
May  27,  1970,  and  its  provisions  will  be 
formally  before  the  subcommittee.  In 
any  event,  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  or  sub- 
mit statements  will  direct  their  com- 
ments not  only  to  the  bills  listed  above 
but  also  to  HJl.  17825. 

The  hearings  will  begin  each  day  at 
10  a.m.  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  tes- 
tify or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  should  communicate  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  roc«n 
2204,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS  IN  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration have  come  under  heavy  attack 
in  recent  weeks.  I  cannot  speak  with  re- 
spect to  facilities  throughout  the  Nation, 


but  I  have  made  personal  inquiry  about 
conditions  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion center  In  my  own  home  State  of 
Maine — ^the  center  at  Togus,  Maine. 

On  May  5,  1970, 1  issued  a  press  release 
on  this  matter.  On  June  1,  1970,  Mrs. 
Corinne  L.  Clark,  the  Maine  depart- 
ment president  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editors 
of  Maine's  daily  newspapers  reporting  on 
the  excellent  conditions  she  had  person- 
ally observed  for  the  past  10  years  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  center  in 
Togus,  Maine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  her  letter 
and  my  press  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Legion  Attzhjabt, 

Depabtuent  or  Mainz. 
South  Portland,  Mairie,  June  1, 1970. 

Deah  Editor:  Although  I  am  not  a  native 
bom  Mainer,  I  have  a  great  love  for,  and 
pride  in  our  state.  The  great  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  have  been 
marked  by  our  pride  In  the  veterans  of 
Ualne.  Each  passing  day  brings  more  re- 
turning servicemen  from  Viet  Nam  Con- 
flict action  to  add  to  the  growing  veteran 
population  of  our  state. 

It  was  with  some  concern  that  I  read  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  and  viewed 
on  some  television  news  programs,  details 
and  pictures  of  deplorable  conditions  which 
exist  in  some  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  several  states.  Knowing  human 
nature  as  I  do,  I  realized  that  there  would 
be  many  who  would  immediately  decide  that 
all  VA  hospitals  were  alike.  Therefore.  I 
felt  that  I  should  speak  out  for  our  own  VA 
facility,  better  known  to  our  Maine  people 
as  "Togus". 

For  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  served  as  a 
volunteer,  on  a  fairly  regular  basis,  at  our 
VA  Center.  During  that  time,  I  have  spent 
periods  In  both  hospitals — the  General  and 
Neuro-Psychlatrlc.  I  know  that  the  condi- 
tions outlined  by  Look  magazine  and  the  TV 
news  stories,  do  not  exist  at  the  Togus  VA 
Center.  I  have  constantly  marvelled  at  the 
personal  concern  of  the  doctors  and  staff 
personnel,  the  patience  and  efficiency  of  the 
nurses  and  aides  and  the  exceUent  care  ex- 
tended to  all.  Long  term  patients,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  not  always  the  moct 
agreeable  and  cooperative,  but  I  have  yet 
to  witness  a  single  case  of  neglect,  an  un- 
clean bed  or  undue  waiting  periods  for 
service.  To  be  sure  there  are  unmet  needs, 
shortage  of  beds  and  help,  but  we  have  a 
VA  faculty  in  Maine  that  we  can  be  proud 
of,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  for  it.  I  think  that  the  people  of 
Maine  deserved  to  be  reassured  of  the  excel- 
lent service  being  rendered  at  Togus.  We 
have  had  many  favorable  comments  in  the 
past,  the  most  recent  visitor  being  Mrs. 
MarceUe  Davidson,  National  President  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  She  was 
Impressed  by  the  cleanliness  and  pleasant  at- 
mosphere and  general  well-being  of  the  pa- 
tients at  Togus. 

I  was  greatly  concerned,  as  I  read  and 
witnessed  on  TV,  of  the  poor  treatment  our 
veterans  are  receiving,  but  I  feel  that  this 
is  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

I  have  a  son  who  Is  serving  In  the  Air 
Force,  who  may  need  treatment  at  a  VA 
Hospital  at  some  future  time.  I,  like  every 
other  mother,  want  the  best  for  her  son.  If 
the  federal  budget  is  the  cause  of  the  cut- 
backs, and  the  poor  treatment  in  some  VA 
hospitals,  then  we  should  work  to  restore  the 
cuts.  We  must  offer  the  best  for  those  who 
gave  their  best  for  us.  The  Maine  American 
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Iieglon  Auxiliary  serrlng  wlUi  the  American 
Legion  pledges  to  continue  the  £lght  for  the 
well  being  of  our  sick  and  hospitalized  vet- 
erans. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  CoaiNNE  L.  Clark, 

Department  President. 

Press  RrLEASS  or  Senator  Makgakkt  Chas> 
SsirrH,  May  5.  1970 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  said  today 
that  she  has  been  assured  by  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald  B.  Johnson  that 
the  Togus  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
will  continue  to  give  Maine  veterans  quality 
medical  care. 

Charges  that  the  Tog^as  hospital  and  other 
VA  hospitals  are  underfunded  and  under- 
staffed caused  Senator  Smith  to  ask  for  de- 
tails on  the  hospital's  operation  from  Cen- 
ter Director  Harry  V.  Plussi  and  from  Admin- 
istrator Johnson. 

Since  1965,  the  Senator  said,  costs  at  Togus 
have  risen  from  820.92  per  day  for  each  pa- 
tient to  826.70  and  from  »1,570  per  patient 
treated  to  82.089.  Funds  available  to  Togus 
have  increased  proportionately,  she  said.  The 
ratio  of  staff  to  patients  has  risen  from  .98  to 
l.Oa  during  the  same  period. 

Togus  and  other  VA  hospitals  do  have  the 
same  problems  as  private  hospitals,  a  short- 
age of  trained  medical  personnel.  This  short- 
age was  aggravated  In  VA  by  a  1968  law  that 
required  the  agency  to  reduce  its  staff  to  the 
mid-1966  level.  This  deprived  the  VA's  medi- 
cal care  program  of  several  thousand  workers 
in  all  categories  of  the  health  services  pro- 
fessions at  a  time  when  the  VA  requirements 
for  such  personnel  were  growing  steadily. 

"Last  September,  to  meet  this  problem." 
•he  said.  "President  Nixon  raised  VA's  per- 
sonnel ceiling  by  1.500  even  though  employ- 
ment authorizations  lor  other  Federal  agen- 
cies were  then  being  reduced  by  51.000.  He 
also  approved  the  VA's  fiscal  1971  appropria- 
tions request  for  an  additional  2.100  medical 
care  employees." 

With  relation  to  funding  for  VA  hospitals. 
Senator  Smith  explained  that  on  November 
36.  1969,  the  then  record  sum  of  81,541,701.- 
000  for  medical  care  was  included  In  the  FT 
1970  VA  appropriation  measure  approved  by 
President  Nixon.  Since  that  time,  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  8106  5  million  additional 
for  VA  medical  program  needs,  Including  pay 
raises. 

"Then,  on  February  2  of  this  year."  Mrs. 
Smith  continued,  "the  FT  1971  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  Included 
81.702,200.000,  the  highest  appropriation  re- 
quest in  history  for  VA  medical  care.  On 
April  2.  the  President  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  this  FT  1971  budget  to  provide  an 
additional  850  million  for  VA  medical  care 
programs. 

The  FT  1971  request  wlU  increase  the  VA 
medical  care  staff  by  another  5,723  employees, 
bringing  the  full  time  employment  up  to 
137,854 — the  biggest  work  force  in  the  depart- 
ments  history." 

Administrator  Johnson  has  advised  the 
Senator  that  VA  is  conducting  a  full-scale 
review  of  the  medical  program  needs,  sta- 
tion-by-statlon  as  well  as  on  a  regional  plan- 
ning basis,  and  projecting  the  related  con- 
struction needs   well  into  the  future  y«ar«. 

This  includes  requirements  for  new  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  modernization  and  replace- 
m«nt  facilities,  to  work  out  with  all  parties 
concerned  a  new  long-range  plan  which 
structures  a  relationship  between  medical 
needs  and  the  construction  necessary  to  meet 
those  needs. 

"No  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities or  nonservice  cormected  veterans  in 
need  of  emergency  care  are  denied  admission 
at  Togus,"  the  Administrator  advised  Senator 
Smith.  "The  current  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  for  hospitalization  are  being  met. 
Their  future  needs  are  being  included  as  part 
of  our  on-going  review." 


POLISH    LEGION    OF    AMERICAN 
VETERANS  50TH  ANNTVERSARY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans was  founded  in  Hamtrarack,  Mich. 

This  past  Saturday,  Hamtramck  Post 
I,  the  original  PLAV  post,  celebrated  its 
golden  anniversary.  On  August  28,  the 
national  organization  will  hold  its  50th 
anniversary  convention  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions persons  of  Polish  descent  have 
made  to  America,  both  as  members  of 
the  sirmed  services  and  of  PLAV. 

Of  the  100,000  men  who  volimteered 
for  military  service  shortly  after  this 
Nation  entered  World  War  I,  30  percent 
were  of  Polish  descent. 

More  than  10  percent  of  those  serving 
during  World  War  II  were  of  Polish 
descent. 

Both  of  these  figures  take  on  added 
significance  when  measured  against  the 
fact  that  Poles  make  up  only  4  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population. 

PLAV's  record  of  public  service  is 
equally  impressive. 

Here  Is  just  a  partial  list  of  the  public 
service  projects  supported  by  the  Ham- 
tramck post  alone: 

Essay  contests  on  patriotism  in  high 
schools; 

Financial  and  volimteer  support  and 
extensive  blood  donations  for  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross; 

Purchase  of  more  than  $300,000  of 
U.S.  bonds  during  World  War  11; 

Some  $40,000  spent  on  charitable  £Uid 
welfare  projects  during  the  depression; 

Thoiosands  of  hours  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice In  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
at  Allen  Park.  Battle  Creek,  Saginaw, 
and  Iron  Mountain; 

Funds  donated  to  furnish  day  rooms  at 
the  Battle  Creek  and  AUen  Park  VA 
hospitals: 

Annual  Christmas  parties  at  the  Allen 
Park  hospital ; 

More  than  $100,000  donated  for  chari- 
table works  for  member  and  nonmember 
veterans,  and  widows  and  orphans  of 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  service  of  PLAV  posts,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  statement  I  made  in  1964  on  the  173d 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  just  a  few  sen- 
tences from  that  speech,  for  I  think  they 
explain,  at  least  in  part,  why  people 
of  Polish  descent  have  responded  in  such 
numbers  to  crises  in  America,  I  said.  In 
part: 

Today,  the  173rd  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution,  we  think  again  of  the  impor- 
tance to  human  freedom  of  that  great  docu- 
ment. 

In  America  we  commemorate  these  land- 
marks in  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  be- 
cause our  roots  as  a  people  spring  from  those 
days  men   cried   out   against   tyranny. 

"Seventeen  decades  ago,  the  people  of 
Poland  proclaimed  that:  "All  power  In  civil 
society  should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people  .  .  ." 

This  Idea,  this  faith,  was  shared  by  the 
American  colonies. 

That  faith  is  still  part  of  the  spirit  of 
America.  That  idea  Is  still  central  to  our 
way  of  life. 

So  In  working  to  Improve  the  quality 


of  life  in  America,  Poles  are  following  In 
the  great  tradition  of  the  land  from 
where  their  descendants  came. 

All  Americans  have  profited  from  the 
commitment  of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent to  that  tradition. 

Once  again  we  are  reminded  that  the 
roots  of  America  reach  back  to  each  of 
the  many  countries  from  which  our  de- 
scendants have  come. 

Once  again  we  are  reminded  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  of  which 
she  consists,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
came  to  these  shores  from  abroad. 

So  with  those  thoughts  in  mind,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  honor  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans,  which  now 
has  posts  in  10  States,  and  to  say  "thank 
you"  for  the  many  contributions  its 
members  have  made  to  America  in  the  50 
years  of  its  existence. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  HANDICAPPED  IN 
LABOR  FORCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  1, 
1970,  the  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse 
N.Y..  published  an  article  entitled 
"Crippled  Wheel  100  Miles."  The  ar- 
ticle reports  on  a  100-mile  trek  in  wheel- 
chairs by  10  crippled  students  from 
Southern  niinois  University.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  "jaunt  for  jobs"  was  to 
arouse  a  climate  of  opinion  leading  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  handicapped  in 
the  labor  force  of  our  country,  and  to 
promote  the  understanding  that  disabled 
persons  are  capable  of  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  working  world. 

Prejudice  toward  hiring  the  handi- 
capped is  often  perpetuated  by  the  con- 
notation of  the  word  "handicapped" 
which  brings  to  mind  a  dependent  or  in- 
competent person.  It  is  important  for  us 
all  to  recognize  the  potential  and  abiUty 
of  the  handicapped  to  compete  success- 
fully with  employees  who  are  without 
physical  disabilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, which  so  well  depicts  the  enthusi- 
asm of  these  young  people  to  become 
contributing,  self-suflBcient  members  of 
our  society,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crippled  Wheel  100  Mnjs 

St.  Louis. — Ten  crippled  students  from 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
completed  Sunday  a  100-mUe  "Jaunt  for 
Jobs" — a  wheelchair  endurance  run  to  pro- 
mote employment  for  the  handicapped. 

"We  were  going  to  sell  pencils,  you  know, 
the  old  stereotype."  said  John  Taschler,  24, 
of  Madison,  Wis.  He  is  president  of  the 
Winged  Wheels  Club  at  the  university. 

The  club  had  5,000  pencils  but  the  univer- 
sity was  shut  down  because  of  recent  student 
anti-war  protests.  So  the  students  decided 
on  the  "Jaunt  for  Jobs,"  to  "create  public 
awareness  tliat  bandlcapped  persons  can  per- 
form many  tasks." 

Trip  leader  was  Michael  Kaminskl,  22.  of 
Mlddleton,  Wis.  He  Is  an  Infantry  veteran 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  by  a  mortar 
explosion  in  Vietnam. 

As  soon  as  the  group  left  Carbondale  last 
Tuesday,  state  police  stopped  them.  A  mis- 
understanding was  cleared  up  when  the  gov- 
nor's  office  confirmed  that  the  club  had  been 
given  permission  to  use  the  highways.  The 
students  had  a  police  escort  the  rest  of  the 
way. 
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"Some  people  thought  we  were  protest 
marchers,"  said  Taschler. 

At  one  point,  said  Taschler,  a  car  pulled 
up  and  a  crippled  man  tried  to  say  some- 
thing. But  he  couldn't.  His  wile,  who  was 
driving,  said  "He  wants  to  tell  you  that  he 
thinks  what  you  are  doing  Is  good.  He  says 
thanks." 

At  the  halfway  mark,  Coulterville,  HI.,  "the 
whole  town  of  about  800  turned  out,"  said 
Taschler.  The  flre  house  was  emptied  of 
trucks  and  cots  were  set  up  for  the  students 
to  stay  overnight. 

At  Marlssa,  111.,  the  students  learned  that 
a  10-year-old  crippled  boy  named  Johnny 
wanted  to  meet  them.  "They  told  him  he 
would  die  before  he  was  six,"  Taschler  said. 
The  students  found  Johnny  and  gave  him  a 
club  T-shirt.  His  father  let  him  follow  alone 
on  the  sidewalk  for  a  while. 

"We  got  a  bigger  thrill  than  he  did,"  said 
Taschler. 

At  least  six  other  handicapped  persons 
turned  out  to  meet  the  students,  who  kept 
at  least  two  wheelchairs  on  the  road  at  a 
time.  They  had  a  van  to  carry  those  who 
took  breaks. 

The  other  students  were:  Bill  Chadwlck, 
21,  McHenry,  111.;  Alex  Wilton,  26,  Chester- 
field, Mo.;  Alfred  Rlecken,  20,  EvansvUle,  111.; 
Pat  Gibson,  22,  St.  Louis;  Mike  Winters,  19, 
Ken  Barbee,  20,  and  Herb  Hoffman,  23  all 
of  Chicago;  and  Christine  Curtis,  20,  of 
Miami,  Pla. 

"Getting  tougher  every  day,"  said  Taschler 
when  the  students  Increased  their  pace  from 
three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Some  were 
doing  15-mile  stretches  at  a  time.  "We  de- 
cided we  had  to  slow  this  thing  down  or  we 
would  get  there  too  soon,"  Taschler  said. 

The  destination  Sunday  afternoon  was 
home  plate  at  Busch  Stadium,  The  baseball 
game  between  St.  Louis  and  Loe  Angeles 
started  after  the  baseball  that  the  students 
had  carried  with  them  was  thrown  Into  play 
by  Kaminskl, 

Taschler  said  he  tried  to  get  a  Job  after 
earning  his  bachelor's  degree  in  speech  but 
"It  was  damned  difficult."  He  Is  now  a  grad- 
uate student. 

"The  world  Is  moving  too  fast,"  he  said. 
"We  were  averaging  four  miles  an  hour  and 
meeting  a  lot  of  fine  people.  And  they  learned 
a  lot  about  handicapped  people. 

"We  are  just  as  human  as  anyone  else.  We 
just  have  a  different  mode  of  transportation. 
But  we  showed  we  have  the  stamina  to  do  a 
Job," 


DAVID  LAWRENCE  ON  GALLUP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
further  reference  to  the  Gallup  poll 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  8,  has 
Just  come  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Lawrence 
maikes  some  perceptive  and  clear-headed 
comments  on  the  significance  of  the 
Gallup  findings. 

Primarily,  he  says,  it  is  because  the 
people  have  recognized  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent they  have  a  leader  who  has  not 
feared  to  take  the  initiative  away  from 
the  enemy.  He  points  out  that  the  Viet- 
namization  program  has  been  popular 
and  has  generally  been  accepted  as  one 
of  growing  success, 

A  majority  recognizes  the  attack  on 
Cambodia  for  what  it  was ;  An  attack  on 
an  illegal  sanctuary  used  by  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  base  for  operations  against  our 
troops. 

Mr.  Lawrence  concludes  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Cambodia  operation  was 
not  an  easy  one  to  get  across,  but  that 
the  obvious  results  and  their  relatic«i  to 


the  President's  concern  for  the  safety  of 
our  troops  has  finally  sunk  in. 

He  says  the  main  point  in  which  the 
American  people  are  interested  is  "that 
the  United  States  has  found  a  way  to 
bolster  the  strength  of  a  Southeast  Asian 
country  to  defend  itself  against  aggres- 
sion and  to  encourage  other  small  na- 
tions to  help  each  other  maintain  their 
security  and  independence." 

Even  though  they  do  not  like  war,  the 
American  people,  according  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  will  support  the  President  un- 
til the  war  has  "reached  an  honorable 
conclusion." 

That  is  President  Nixon's  underlying 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  the 
President's  TV  reports  to  the  American 
people  have  convinced  them  of  this  fact, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lawrence's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Ndcon  Convinces  His  CoNSTmrENTs 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Much  to  the  siwprise  of  many  who  thought 
President  Nixon's  popularity  was  slipping 
because  of  all  the  noise  and  shouting  from 
the  anti-war  group,  the  latest  Gallup  Poll. 
Just  released,  shows  he  has  actually  "regis- 
tered steady  gains  in  popularity  over  the 
last  two  months."  In  this  survey,  taken  be- 
fore the  P>resident's  speech  last  Wednesday, 
69  percent  of  the  adults  expressed  approval 
of  the  way  he  Is  handling  his  Job. 

The  news  release  by  George  Gallup  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  con- 
cedes that  "this  finding  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  Interpreters  of  the  national  mood 
who  expected  the  President's  popularity  to 
drop  sharply"  after  widespread  student  pro- 
tests over  the  decision  to  send  troops  Into 
Cambodia.  But  the  previous  survey,  con- 
ducted soon  after  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to 
send  troops  into  Cambodia,  gave  an  ap- 
proval rating  of  57  percent,  which  was  a 
one-point  rise  over  the  previous  ratings  in 
April.  It  now  has  climbed  to  59  percent. 

One  of  the  factors  which  Is  cited  as  ex- 
plaining what  Is  called  a  "surprising  siu'- 
vey  result"  Is  the  opposition  of  the  adult 
population  to  recent  student  strikes  In  pro- 
test to  the  Cambodian  action.  Another  Is 
the  approval  which  has  been  given  to  the 
"Vietnamlzatlon"  program  of  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  while  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  are  trained  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing. Various  Gallup  Poll  surveys  have  shown 
this  particular  plan  to  have  been  approved 
over  the  past  four  years. 

Public  opinion  Is  not  always  readily  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  headlines  one  side  or 
the  other  gets  in  controversial  matters.  It 
has  been  suspected  lately  that  the  student 
riots  and  campus  disturbances  against  the 
war  have  stirred  up  more  sympathy  than 
opposition  for  the  President,  In  his  difficult 
position  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed 
services. 

The  meaning  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
Itself  was  not  an  easy  one  to  get  across 
when  It  was  first  announced.  Subsequent 
news  reports  and  television  broadcasts,  how- 
ever, have  shown  the  vast  amount  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  which  have  been  captured 
in  enemy  "sanctuaries,"  thus  diminishing  the 
capability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  con- 
duct attacks  on  American  troops  now  In  Viet- 
nam, The  President's  argument  that  It  was 
his  duty  to  take  every  measure  possible  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  the  troops  remaining  In 
Vietnam  after  he  had  withdrawn  160,000  ap- 
parently has  sunk  In.  Protection  for  the 
American  soldiers  was  deemed  far  more  im- 


portant than  arguments  about  "widening  the 
war." 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  by  a 
certain  date — namely,  June  30 — aU  American 
soldiers  will  be  removed  from  Cambodia, 
though  South  Vietnamese  will  be  left  there. 
This  doesnt  mean,  however,  that  air  strikes 
wiU  be  ended,  because  the  American  mili- 
tary commanders  feel  they  must  have  the 
right  to  use  air  power  at  any  time  to  attack 
the  lines  of  commtuilcatlon  leading  to  enemy 
bases  or  encampments. 

American  planes  have  been  hammering 
away  at  enemy  targets  outside  of  South 
Vietnam  ever  since  the  war  began,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  South- 
Vietnamese  have  sufficient  air  strength  to  do 
the  Job  themselves. 

One  thing  Is  clear — and  the  Gallup  Poll 
now  has  confirmed  this — the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  disapprove  of  measures  taken  to 
defend  the  American  troops  who  remain  in 
Vietnam  as  the  process  of  withdrawal  Is  car- 
ried out.  The  main  point  In  which  they  are 
Interested  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
found  a  way  to  bolster  the  strength  of  South- 
east Asian  country  to  defend  itself  against 
aggression  and  to  encourage  other  smaU  na- 
tions to  help  each  other  maintain  their  se- 
curity and  independence. 

On  the  whole,  a  pKjlicy  which  Involves  war 
la  never  popular.  But  once  a  war  has  been 
begun,  the  people  are  likely  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  until  it  has 
reached  an  honorable  conclusion.  And  that 
Is  President  Nixon's  underlying  purp>ose.  His 
television  reports  to  the  American  people 
have  done  a  convincing  Job. 


AMERICAN    PRINCIPLES    AND    THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  human  rights  is  the  right  to  live. 
This  is  a  right  which  our  country  has 
reaffirmed  time  and  time  again.  Today  I 
would  like  to  look  for  a  minute  at  just 
how  much  a  part  of  the  "American  phi- 
losophy" the  right  of  human  life  has 
become. 

The  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties 
in  1641  affirmed  that  with  our  due 
process  "no  man's  life  shall  be  t£Jten 
away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall 
be  stained,  no  man's  person  shall  be  ar- 
rested, restrained,  banished,  dismem- 
bered, nor  any  ways  punished,  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children," 

Samuel  Adams  noted  in  1772  that 
"among  the  natural  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists are  these:  First  a  right  to  life, 
secondly  to  liberty,  thirdly  to  property; 
together  with  the  right  to  defend  them 
In  the  best  manner  they  can." 

The  first  Continental  Congress  re- 
solved that  all  citizens  had  certain  "in- 
dubitable rights  and  liberties;  which 
cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them,  al- 
tered or  abridged  by  any  power  what- 
ever, without  their  own  consent."  The 
first  of  these  was  said  to  be  the  right  to 
life. 

The  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  de- 
clared that  "£dl  men  are  by  nature 
equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when 
they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity;  namely  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  liberty." 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
listed  life  as  the  first  of  the  unalienable 
rights. 

More  recently  the  allied  nations  fought 
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World  War  n  "to  defend  life,  liberty, 
Independence  and  religious  freedom,  and 
to  preserve  human  rights  and  justice  in 
their  own  lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands." 

In  1948  the  21  American  Republics  de- 
clared that  "every  human  being  has  the 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of 
his  person  ■  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Essential  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
we  upheld  the  same  belief. 

This  simple  principle  seems  almost  in- 
nate to  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  bom  In  this  great  Nation. 
After  all  what  can  be  more  self-endent 
than  the  right  of  all  human  beings  to 
life?  But  there  are  times,  Mr.  President, 
when  nations  have  to  remind  themselves 
and  others  of  simple  principles.  They 
have  been  transgressed  too  often  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  unguarded.  It  is  when 
principles  become  unguarded  that  they 
are  prone  to  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
called  upon  today  to  continue  a  great 
tradition  by  confirming  the  right  of  all 
human  beings  to  life.  In  an  evermore 
violent  world  the  United  States  is  looked 
to  foi-  example  and  inspiration. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  have  the  cour- 
tige  of  our  tradition  which  is  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  by  embodying  in  inter- 
national law  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  life.  It  Is  high  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion on  Genocide. 


"SEEDS  OF  CH.\NGE"— THE  STORY 
OF  THE  "GREEN  REVOLUTION" 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  trouble  and  crisis,  it  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  bring  good  news  of  man's 
successful  efforts  to  overcome  an  age- 
old  problem. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  develop- 
ment and  rapid  spread  of  new  strains  of 
high-yield  crops,  particularly  wheat  and 
rice,  have  enabled  the  developing  coim- 
tries  to  postpone  the  threat  of  famine 
for  another  decade  or  two.  If  during  this 
period  manlund  can  also  slow  and  even- 
tually stabilize  population  growth,  the 
threat  of  famine  could  be  lifted  for  all 
time. 

The  story  of  the  "green  revolution" — 
the  shorthand  term  used  to  describe 
these  new  crop  strains  and  their  im- 
pact— is  ably  told  in  a  new  book  by  Les- 
ter R.  Brown,  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council,  entitled  "Seeds  of 
Change." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
view of  'Seeds  of  Change"  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orville  Freeman.  I  commend  the 
book  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
every  American  interested  in  achieving 
a  more  tolerable  global  balance  between 
food  and  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

"Sekos  of  Chance."  bt  Lksteb  R.  Bmowic 
(Reviewed  by  Omile  L.  Freeman) 

Seeds  of  Change  Is  a  timely  book  about 
the  Green  Revolution,  a  "revolution"  which 
may  prove  to  b«  oat  ot  the  most  significant 


International  economic  phenomena  In  his- 
tory. The  author.  Dr.  Lester  Brown,  stlU  In  hla 
mld-thlrtles.  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  In 
the  struggle  to  focus  attention  on  the  Im- 
portance of  agricultural  development  to  the 
less-developed  world  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  He  writes  boldly  and  with  Insight. 

Seeds  of  Change  spells  out  for  the  reader 
what  the  Oreen  Revolution  Is  not.  as  well  as 
what  It  Is.  It  makes  it  clear  that  the  8f>ectac- 
ular  spread  of  the  miracle  seeds  fathered  by 
research  undertaken  by  the  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  Foundations  Is  not  guaranteed  for  the 
future.  What  It  will  take  to  continue  It  where 
the  Oreen  Revolution  has  started  and  to  be- 
gin it  In  the  tropical  less-developed  countries 
where  It  has  not  yet  begun  (mostly  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America)  Is  carefully  examined. 

CONSCQUKNCES  OF  REVOLtTTION 

Perhapis  the  most  valuable  and  timely 
part  of  this  book  Is  the  review  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  consequences  of 
the  Green  Revolution.  In  a  dramatic  section 
entitled  "Solving  Urban  Problems  In  the 
Countryside",  attention  Is  focused  not  only 
on  the  promise  but  also  on  the  threat  the 
Oreen  Revolution  holds  for  the  less-devel- 
oped world  If  It  Is  poorly  managed. 

Finally,  the  author  Issues  a  pointed  chal- 
lenge to  his  countrymen.  If  the  United  States 
can  lead  the  world,  he  asks,  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  famine  (which  we  have  done  In  the 
decade  of  the  60s),  why  cant  we  exercise 
the  same  leadership  to  abolish  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  decade  of  the  70"8? 

Hopefully,  Seeds  of  Change  will  contribute 
to  ending  a  rather  sterile  debate  on  whether 
there  has  or  hasn't  been  a  Oreen  Revolution. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  and  wasted 
energy  focused  on  the  descriptive  term 
'Oreen  Revolution",  which  Is  shorthand  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  high-yielding 
cereal  varieties  and  associated  techniques  in 
some  of  the  poor  countries.  Some  over-op- 
tlmlBtlc  souls  have  concluded  that  now  a 
Oreen  Revolution  is  under  way,  the  War  on 
Hiinger  wlU  be  quickly  won.  Others  find  the 
description  Oreen  Revolution  an  easy  target 
on  which  to  exercise  their  talent  for  ridicule. 
In  the  process  of  such  a  dichotomy,  Impor- 
tant know-how  Is  misdirected  and  non-ex- 
perts get  confused  rather  than  Informed. 

Seedj  of  Change  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Green  Revolution  is  no  universal  phenom- 
enon in  the  poor  countries.  There  are  liter- 
ally doeens  of  poor  countries  which  the 
Oreen  Revolution  has  not  yet  reached.  In 
the  countries  where  it  has  begun,  the  area 
which  will  accommodate  the  news  seeds  Is 
a  minor  share  of  the  total,  perhaps  one-sixth 
of  the  total  wheat  acreage  In  West  and  South 
Asia  and  mayt>e  seven  percent  of  the  rice 
land  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Water 
and  the  abUity  to  control  It  is  a  serious  con- 
straint on  the  extension  of  the  Oreen  Revolu- 
tion. Nor  has  the  technological  breakthrough 
affected  all  production.  So  far,  it  is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  food  grains,  and  within 
that  category  largely  to  wheat  and  rice. 

On  the  positive  side.  Seeds  of  Change  docu- 
ments that  the  Green  Revolution  is  a  mag- 
nificent achievement,  bringing  new  hope  and 
promise  to  the  developing  world. 

The  spread  of  the  new  wheat  and  rice  seeds 
Is  phenomenal.  Since  1965,  some  40  million 
acres  have  l>een  planted  to  the  new  miracle 
seeds.  They  have  increased  production  on 
the  acreage  planted  by  approximately  20 
million  tons  at  a  value  estimated  at  $3  bil- 
lion. The  net  Income  increase  to  the  producer 
between  the  traditional  and  high-yielding 
varieties  is  dramatic.  For  wtieat:  Turkey,  $32 
per  acre  to  t80  per  acre;  India,  117  to  $76. 
For  rice:  Philippines,  $81  per  acre  to  $140 
per  acre. 

The  annual  lncr«ase  per  acre  yield  where 
Mexican  wheat  is  used  In  India  and  Pakistan 
has  more  than  doubled  the  rate  of  advance  In 
the  United  States  following  the  introduction 
of  hybrid  seed  com  a  generation  ago.  Total 
wheat  production  In  Pakistan  and  India  has 


Increased  more  than  50  i>ercent  over  the  past 
four  years.  Ceylon's  rice  production  has  In- 
oreased  one-third  in  three  years.  In  Mexico, 
wheat  production  has  increased  each  year 
during  the  1960's,  starting  at  495  pounds  per 
person  in  1960  and  reaching  680  pounds  per 
person  in  1968. 

UNBELIEVABLE    BREAKTHROUGHS 

To  a  former  Secretary  of  Ag^culture  who 
increased  domestic  wheat  acreage  allotments 
twice  In  1966,  the  second  time  In  the  face 
of  vociferous  opposition,  because  world  food 
grain  reserves  were  p)erilously  low  and  an- 
other monsoon  failure  on  the  sulxx>ntinent 
of  Asia  would  have  triggered  world-wide 
fainlne,  the  magnitude  of  the  production 
breakthrough  Is  almost  unbelievable.  You 
can  be  sure  I  had  no  Inkling  In  1966  that 
miracle  seeds  doubling  and  quadrupling 
yields  fur  wheat  and  rice  woiUd  t>e  planted 
on  close  to  40  million  acres  In  a  few  yeare. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  of  my  advisers  In 
or  out  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  made  such  a  prediction  In  1966,  we 
probably  would  have  sent  him  for  psychiatric 
observation.  At  no  time  In  history  has  there 
been  such  a  massive  application  of  new 
technology  in  countries  assumed  to  be 
donunatecl  by  traditionalism. 

Seeds  of  Change  describes  In  fascinating 
detail  technological  dimensions  of  the  bretJi- 
through.  but  the  book  is  not  limited  to  the 
technological.  For  this  reviewer.  Ch^ter  12 — 
"New  Seeds  and  the  Cities" — Is  especially 
timely.  It  set.s  forth  a  promise  and  a  threat. 
The  promise  is  to  help  check  the  rural-urban 
cities  human  trash  heaps,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  centers  of  civilization  envisioned  by 
the  great  philosophers"  by  expanding  rural 
threat  is  that  should  Indiscriminate  mecha- 
nization take  place  and  the  special  needs  of 
the  small  subsistence  farmer  be  ignored, 
more  millions  will  be  added  to  the  army  of 
the  unemployed,  driving  them  Into  the  al- 
ready almost  ungovernable  big  cities. 

BIG    CrrY    PROBLEMS 

Seeds  of  Change  doesn't  say  so  explicitly, 
but  it  hints  that  the  displacement  of  large 
numbers  of  rural  people  by  mechanization 
is  more  responsible  for  the  big  city  problems 
which  resulted  In  the  burning  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  I960's  than  any  other 
factor.  For  my  part.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
confirming  this  analysis.  I  have  visited  cot- 
ton plantations  in  the  American  southland 
where  In  one  year  the  labor  supported  by  the 
plantations  dropped  from  100  families  to  5 
families.  Some  describe  this  phenomenon  as 
efficiency  and  progress,  proudly  citing  per 
capita  output  figures.  Such  an  evaluation 
falls  to  consider  the  human  and  social  cost  of 
95  black  families  with  nowhere  to  go.  They 
or  their  children  made  up  the  rioting  mobs 
who  cried  "Bum  l>aby,  bum"  in  Detroit. 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Loe 
Angeles. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  all  mechanization 
is  socially  counterproductive.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Brown  points  out  that  some  forms 
of  farm  mechanization  are  employment- 
creating,  while  others  are  labor-displacing. 
He  sees  the  mechanization  of  irrigation  as 
one  which  Is  highly  desirable  In  that  It  In- 
creases both  production  and  employment. 

NATIONAL    MECHANIZATION    POLICIES 

The  key  point  implicit  throughout  Seeds 
of  Change  is  that  wise  national  policies,  by 
maximizing  employment  and  making  sure 
the  new  technology  reaches  the  little  fann- 
ers, can  help  to  keep  people  away  from  the 
politically  Inflaounatory  urban  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  the  entire  national 
economy.  In  this  way,  the  new  technolog^y 
can  build  markets  for  consumer  goods  like 
motor  bikes,  transistor  radios  and  household 
appliances,  creating  desperately  needed  jobs 
m  Industry. 

Policies  governing  mechanisation  may 
have  greater  influence  on  the  futtire  eco- 
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nomlc  development  of  the  less-develoj>ed 
countries  than  policies  In  any  other  area. 
The  worrisome  thing  Is  that  not  a  single  poor 
country  where  the  Oreen  Revolution  has 
made  a  major  Impact  has  a  reasoned,  effec- 
tive national  policy  on  mechanization. 

Following  his  discussion  of  rural  employ- 
ment and  the  urban  crisis,  the  author  then 
argues,  in  what  may  be  the  principal  in- 
tellectual contribution  of  the  book,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  redefine  the  p>opulation 
problem.  He  makes  his  point  as  follows: 

"When  Thomas  Malthus  published  his 
gloomy  treatise  In  1798,  he  defined  the  popu- 
lation problem  primarily  In  terms  of  food 
supplies  and  the  threat  of  famine.  Ever  since, 
the  threat  of  overpopulation  has  been  per- 
ceived largely  in  his  terms  .  .  .  But  as  we 
enter  the  1970'8  we  are  faced  with  a  need  to 
redefine  the  population  problem.  After  nearly 
two  centiirles,  it  is  time  to  move  beyond  our 
legacy  from  Malthus. 

"Two  Independent  phenomena,  both  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  ptopulatlon  Issue,  are 
forcing  us  to  change  our  conception  of  it. 
The  first  is  the  agricultural  breakthrough  in 
the  poor  countries.  Although  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solution  to  the  population  problem. 
It  is  diminishing  the  prospects  of  famine  In 
the  near  future  and  buying  time — perhaps 
an  additional  fifteen  years  In  which  to  de- 
velop the  technologies,  the  will,  and  the 
strategies  to  stabilize  global  population 
growth. 

"While  the  threat  of  famine  Is  diminish- 
ing, the  number  of  young  people  entering 
labor  market  is  rising  rapidly  .  .  .  the  food 
problem  of  the  60'b  Is  becoming  the  employ- 
ment problem  of  the  70's.  Feeding  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  will  not  be  easy, 
but  is  likely  to  prove  much  more  manageable 
than  providing  jobs." 

WHO  BKNErrrs? 

The  question  is  frequently  and  properly 
raised:  Who  Is  benefiting  so  far  from  the 
Green  Revolution?  Is  it  reaching  the  small 
farmer  who  makes  up  the  great  mass  of  the 
population?  Seeds  of  Change  passes  rather 
lightly  over  this  question  by  declaring  that 
although  it  Is  "conventional  wisdom"  to  as- 
sume that  big  farms  benefit  most  from  tech- 
nology, the  real  Umitlng  factor  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  water,  not  the  size  of  the  farm. 
The  success  of  small  farms  In  Japan  and 
Taiwan  gives  some  credibility  to  this  con- 
clusion. Nonetheless,  It  appears  to  me  that 
such  a  statement  begs  the  real  question, 
which  Is  "Who  gets  the  water?" 

On  the  Oangetlc  Plain  in  India,  for  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  with  a  15-acre  holding  can 
afford  to  sink  bis  own  tube  well.  A  two-acre 
farmer  can't.  As  a  practical  matter,  eight 
two-acre  farmers  seldom.  If  ever,  pool  their 
resources.  Nor  does  the  Indian  Government 
sink  wells  for  them.  So  they  cant  get  water 
and  axe  observers,  not  partlclpanta.  in  the 
Oreen  Revolution.  As  such,  they  are  poten- 
tial migrants  to  the  big  city  and  tinder  for 
revolution  In  the  countryside.  The  ache  of 
discontent  and  discrimination  fueled  by  the 
village  TV  center  and  their  own  transistor 
radios  remind  them  dally  that  their  gov- 
ernment, and  society  in  general,  doesnt  care 
about  them.  Strong  and  determined  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  very  soon  or  else  the 
Green  Revolution  will  pass  by  the  small 
fanners  in  most  of  the  poor  countries. 

FROM    POTBNTIAl.    TO    RXAUTT 

Seeds  of  Change  Is  essentially  a  buniah 
book.  It  concludes  that  the  Oreen  Revolu- 
tion Is  a  major  breakthrough  that  holds  great 
promise  of  becoming  a  general,  not  a  limited, 
phenomenon. 

The  question  remains,  however,  how  can 
the  potential  become  reality.  How  can  poor 
nations  Inhibited  by  centuries  of  repression, 
traditionalism,  ignorance  and  poverty  apply 
modem  technology  quickly  and  widely? 


The  principal  shortcoming  of  Seeda  of 
Change  from  where  I  stand.  Is  that  it  leaves 
this  question  largely  unanswered.  In  the 
concluding  section  addressing  itself  to  the 
basic  question  "How"  should  have  been  a 
chapter  dealing  much  more  fully  with  what 
actions  both  we  and  the  poor  countries 
should  t>e  taking. 

NATIONAL     DETELOPICENT    STKATKCT 

What  is  needed,  of  course,  Is  a  national 
strategy  on  a  country-by-country  basis.  Such 
a  national  strategy  would  have  several  com- 
ponents. It  should  take  advantage  of  the 
high-yielding  cereals,  disseminating  them  as 
rapidly  and  as  widely  as  possible.  This,  In 
turn,  requires  continuous  efforts  by  the  plant 
breeders  to  develop  high-yielding  varieties 
adaptable  to  an  ever  widening  range  of  grow- 
ing conditions. 

Governments  must  walk  the  thin  line  of 
formulating  a  food  price  policy  which  helps 
to  maintain  Incentive  prices  to  farmers,  but 
at  the  same  time  lowers  prices  to  consumers 
as  rapidly  as  the  Introduction  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  declining  production  costs  al- 
low. We  should  bear  in  mind  that  for  the 
world's  poor,  a  decline  in  food  prices  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  rise  in  income. 

Mo6t  of  the  les6-develoi>ed  countries  have 
an  agricultural  development  strategy  of 
sorts.  But  I  know  of  none  that  has  6hai)ed  Its 
plan  specifically  and  in  detail  to  balance  and 
manage  all  the  complexities  that  make  up 
the  Green  Revolution.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
It  is  here  that  the  United  States  can  be  of 
great  help. 

The  problMn  solving  technique  "systems 
analysis"  and  the  skills  to  apply  it  should  l>e 
made  available  to  every  less-develojied  coun- 
try so  the  national  policies  of  each  can  be 
updated  and  conformed  to  the  new  technol- 
ogy. There  Is  no  magic  in  the  systems  ap- 
proach, but  it  Is  a  powerful  analytical  tool 
that  could  be  helpful  in  meeting  the  com- 
plex problems  that  Interact  where  the  Green 
Revolution  goes  forward  with  Its  multltudl- 
notis  social,  economic,  cultural,  political  and 
technological  facets. 

SYSTEMS    ANALYSIS    IN    DEVELOPMENT 

The  systems  approach  makes  it  possible 
for  a  decision-maker  to  look  at  a  complex 
problem  in  its  entirety,  determining  exactly 
how  the  various  parte  interact  so  they  can 
be  brought  Into  the  proper  relatlonalhlp  for 
an  optimum  solution.  It  is  interdisciplinary, 
using  teams  of  specialists — sometimes  called 
engineers — who  know  society  as  well  as  tech- 
nology. Such  a  team,  headed  by  an  experi- 
enced systems  professional,  might  Include 
several  economists,  an  agronomist,  a  market- 
ing specialist,  a  food  technician,  an  ecologist 
and  a  rural  sociologist.  It  could,  tn  perhaps 
six  weeks,  submit  to  the  decision  makers  of 
a  less-developed  country  an  updated  agricul- 
tural development  plan.  Alternative  courses 
of  action  to  carry  out  the  plan  would  be 
Identified  by  the  disciplined  appUcatlon  of 
logic  and  common  sense  in  a  sophisticated, 
professional  way. 

It  will  probably  be  much  more  difficult  to 
get  the  political  leaders  In  the  less-develc^ied 
countries  to  suppcwt  and  make  proper  use  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  a  systems 
team  than  to  find  the  team.  If  the  key  de- 
cision-maker isn't  personally  Involved  and 
committed  to  the  systems  approach,  the  rec- 
ommendation may  go  on  the  shelf  to  gather 
dust,  sharing  the  fate  of  countless  studies. 
Reaching  and  convincing  the  leadership  In 
the  less-developed  countries  which  are  on 
the  threshold  of  or  which  have  a  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  oould  be  the  most  impor- 
tant assistance  possible.  The  "selling  Job", 
would  have  to  be  done  at  a  high  level  and 
follovred  up  with  tact  and  good  Judgment. 
But  out  of  such  an  effort  could  cotne  a  Green 
Revolution  Implementation  plan  with  the 
political  leadership  of  the  less-developed 
countries  firmly  committed  to  It. 


A   CALL    TO    ACTION 


Seeds  of  Change  provides  an  excellent  note 
on  which  to  begin  the  "708.  It  Is  a  current 
analysis  of  the  Green  Revolution,  Its  conse- 
quences and  Its  potential  for  Improving  hu- 
man well-being.  But  more  than  that,  it  Is  a 
call  to  action,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
governments,  our  ovra  as  well  as  those  In  the 
poor  countries.  The  purpose  of  iXa  author  and 
of  the  Overseas  Development  CotincU,  vrtilch 
sponsored  It  under  the  leadership  of  James 
Grant,  was  to  identify  the  potential  which 
the  new  seeds  bring  for  improving  the  well- 
being  of  that  majority  of  mankind  which  is 
hungry  and  malnourished. 

They  have  succeeded  admirably. 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  POLL  BACKS 
UP  PRESIDENT  NIXON  ON  CAM- 
BODIA. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  Rorida 
newspaper,  the  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 
Sentinel,  has  been  conducting  a  poll  of  its 
readers  on  the  Cambodian  action  as  well 
as  on  other  matters  surrounding  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  poll  shows  overwhelming  support 
of  the  President  in  his  policy  concerning 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  is  widely  read  in  the 
thickly  populated  Port  Lauderdale  area 
Bs  well  as  in  Pompano  Beach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
tor's letter  to  me  and  the  questions  of 
the  poll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JXTNE  3,   1970. 

Senator  Edwabo  J.  Gxrurrr, 
133  Old  Senate  Office  BtUlding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  GuaNET:  At  the  suggestion 
of  Jack  Hord,  we  conducted  a  ballot  poll  of 
our  readership  on  President  Nixon's  Oam- 
bodlan  policy;  and  I  am  stire  as  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Nixon,  you  will  find  much  satisfaction 
in  Its  results. 

A  copy  of  the  ballot,  published  dally  during 
the  week  of  May  24-30,  Is  encloeed. 

The  results  were : 

Total  baUots:  2,200. 

Question  1 :  2,024  yes;  165  no. 

Question  2:  1,908  no;  286  yee. 

Question  3:  1.747  no;  4«3  yes. 

Question  4:  1,1«J8  yee;  850  no;  334  unde- 
cided. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  advising 
him  of  overwhelming  stipport  accorded  him 
In  this  area. 

With  all  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiuJAM  A.  Mullen, 

Editor. 

Voice  Yodb  Vntw  on  Indochina  Wab 

President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  ^ypear 
headed  for  some  form  of  showdown  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
President  has  his  prerogatives  as  commander 
m  chief  and  the  Senate  Inalste  upon  Its  right 
to  advise  and  consent  on  foreign  affairs.  The 
House  of  Representatives  also  wants  a  voice. 

In  summary,  there  are  several  positions  to 
considered  by  Americans  within  this  war 
context.  You  can  Indicate  your  preference 
on  this  ballot,  which  will  be  recorded  and 
forwarded  to  this  area's  Repreeentatlvee  In 
Washington  ■ 

1.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  dis- 
patch of  troops  Into  Cambodia  to  destroy 
enemy  sanctviartes  azKl  protect  American 
troops,  a  mission  that  Is  to  be  completed 
by  June  SO?  Yes  No 

9.  Do    you    support    the    Oooper-Chmrh 
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Reaolutlon  that  would  cut  off  federal  funds 
for  retaining  U.S.  troope  In  Cambodia  after 
June  30?  Yes No 

3.  Do  you  support  a  House  version  of  the 
McOovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  that  would 
require  removing  all  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  by  June  30,  1971?  Yes No 

4.  Should  the  U.S.  hold  out  for  a  mili- 
tary   vlctt«7    In    South    Vietnam?    Yes 

No 

Name 

Address  

City   


Mail  or  bring  your  ballot  to  the  nearest  Sun- 
Sentlnel  office. 


COMMENDATION  OP  MR.  J.  PHIL 
CAMPBELL.  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cuiture.  Mr.  J.  Phil  Campbell,  for  the 
perceptive  address  he  delivered  at  the 
17th  National  Watershed  Congress  in 
Denver,  June  8. 

I  know  the  Under  Secretary  well,  and 
he  always  speaks  out  forcefully  on  na- 
tional issues.  Like  all  of  us.  he  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  environmental  chal- 
lenge facing  the  Nation.  Like  all  of  us,  he 
is  aware,  as  the  President  said,  "of  the 
declining  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment" and  of  the  challenge  this 
poses  for  the  future  of  our  people. 

Yet  he  is  optimistic  about  the  future. 
He  believes  we  can  and  will  make  our 
peace  with  nature.  He  points  out  that 
much  of  the  technology  required  to  meet 
our  environmental  needs  is  already  in 
being.  What  is  needed  Is  a  "reinforced 
national  will  to  apply  this  technology  to 
present  and  future  problems. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  optimistic  that  just  as 
the  Nation  has  begim  to  correct  its  prob- 
lems of  the  natural  environment,  so  also 
we  will  survive  the  current  social  up- 
heaval. 

I  believe  this  stimulating  address 
ments  the  widest  public  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  EwvaoNMDfTAi,  Chaixcnge 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  at  this  17th  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress. 

Like  you,  I  delight  In  the  beauty  of  a  clean 
stream  or  lake,  a  healthy  forest,  a  green 
field. 

One  of  my  most  prized  possessions  Is 
eight  acres  of  bluegrass  past\ire  In  front 
of  my  home  In  the  Piedmont  Plateau  of 
northern  Georgia.  This  pasture  of  mine  de- 
veloped on  top  of  a  Bermuda  graas.  And  one 
of  life's  minor  triumphs  occurred  when  a 
profeflslon&l  agronomist,  seeing  this  beauti- 
ful bluegrass  pasture — something  which  was 
not  supposed  to  exist  in  that  region — said  to 
me,  "You  certainly  have  been  putting  a  lot 
of  lime  here,  haven't  you?"  I  told  him  that 
to  my  knowledge  not  one  pound  of  lime  had 
been  applied  to  that  pasture  for  the  past  45 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  had  there 
oeen  a  plowpolnt  applied  to  it  for  the  past 
35  years — which  Is  largely  why  It  became  a 
bluegrass  pasture. 

I  teU  you  this  In  part  to  demonstrate  that, 
like  you.  I  have  a  deep  and  long  standing 
Interest  in  the  development  of  a  beautiful 
and  useful  environment — but  also  to  Ulua- 
trate  a  point  with  which  I  think  you  would 
all    agree:    namely,   that    despite   the    great 


progress  that  has  been  made,  the  science  of 
soils  and  water  and  forests.  In  fact,  environ- 
mental science  as  a  whole.  Is  still  in  Its 
Infancy. 

There  are  three  main  points  that  I  want 
to  touch  on  today. 

First,  the  environmental  crisis. 

Second,  where  we  stand  In  terms  of  prog- 
ress and  achievement. 

Third,  what  we  can  do  to  help  develop  the 
kind  of  an  environment  we  all  want  for 
America. 

There  is  an  environmental  crisis.  President 
Nixon  in  creating  the  Environmental  Coun- 
cil said,  "Each  day  we  receive  new  evidence 
of  the  declining  quality  of  the  American 
environment." 

Others  have  said  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans today,  urban  and  rural  alike,  in  aU  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  live  near  polluted  wa- 
ters and  breathe  polluted  air. 

Still  others  predict  that  by  the  year  2000 
the  United  States  will  need  a  trillion  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day — nearly  three  times  the 
estimated  use  in  the  mld-1960's.  And  they 
estimate  that  there  are  only  about  560  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day  of  available  stream  flow 
that  eventually  can  be  tappted  for  water 
needs. 

Big  chunks  of  farmland  are  being  swal- 
lowed up  for  houses,  factories.  Industries, 
airports,  and  highways.  And  the  demands 
upon  our  forests  and  woodlands  are  mul- 
Uplylng. 

The  population  of  the  United  States — now 
roughly  205  million — may  grow  by  another 
100  million  persons  by  or  shortly  after  the 
end  of  this  century. 

All  these  developments  put  pressiue  on 
our  resources. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can In  a  life  span  of  70  years  uses  26  mil- 
lion tons  of  water,  21,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 
10,000  pounds  of  meat.  14  tons  of  milk  and 
cream,  9.000  pounds  of  wheat,  and  great 
quantities  of  other  products  from  the  earth. 

To  those  who  concentrate  on  these  sta- 
tistics and  trends,  the  future  seems  mightly 
grim.  Yet.  I  am  not  i>essinilstic  about  the 
prospects  for  this  nation.  On  the  contrary. 
I  am  optimistic — and  in  a  few  moments  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

But  first  let  us  consider  how  and  why  the 
crisis  of  our  surroundings  has  occurred. 

It  developed,  as  the  President  point  out. 
"not  so  much  from  choices  made,  as  from 
choices  neglected:  not  from  malign  Inten- 
tion, but  from  failiire  to  take  into  account 
the  fuU  consequences  of  our  actions."  It  Is 
largely  "the  result  of  our  inability  to  keep 
pace  with  progress.  We  have  become  victims 
of  our  own  technological  genius." 

This,  indeed,  is  true.  Technological  ad- 
vance has  brought  the  nation  Immense  prog- 
ress, but  it  has  also  created  huge  problems. 

The  gasoline  engine,  for  example,  which 
revolutionized  transportation  and  replaced 
muscle  power  In  agriculture  and  industry  is 
also  a  prime  polluter  of  the  atmosphere. 

Our  modem  industries  and  our  great  ur- 
ban and  suburban  development  projects 
which  are  so  Important  to  the  American 
standard  of  living  are  also  prime  polluters  of 
lakes  and  streams. 

Our  scientific  agrlcultiire,  which  provides 
the  moot  ab\uidant  and  varied  food  supply 
in  the  world — for  only  16'/4  percent  of  ovir 
after  taxes  income — is  under  scrutiny  for  Its 
use  of  pesticides  and  weed  killers  and  Its 
great  cattle  feeding  operations  which  pro- 
duce dl£Bcult  problems  of  waste  disposal. 

Just  as  man's  economic  advances  have  out- 
raced  his  social  progress,  so  also  technology 
has  outrun,  but  only  temporarily  I  believe, 
man's  wisdom  In  Its  use. 

I  said  I  am  optimistic  about  the  futtire. 
I  believe  we  can,  and  will,  make  our  peace 
with  natxire. 

I  believe,  as  the  President  believes,  that 
"together  we  have  damaged  the  environment 
and  together  we  can  Improve  it." 


I  believe  that  Just  as  the  misuse  of  tech- 
nology has  caused  the  present  problems,  the 
right  use  of  technology  can  solve  those 
problems. 

I  believe,  In  fact,  that  much  of  the  tech- 
nology required  to  meet  prospective  en- 
vironmental needs  is  already  in  being.  What 
remains  to  be  developed  Is  a  reinforced  na- 
tional will  to  apply  this  technology  to  pres- 
ent and  future  problems. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  because 
of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  In 
the  past.  And  this  Is  the  second  main  point 
I  want  to  touch  on. 

Somehow  our  farmers  and  conservationists 
with  the  help  of  the  USDA  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  despite  their  Ignorance, 
their  fumbling  and  bungling,  their  Inex- 
pertness  and  inefficiency,  their  lack  of  ecolog- 
ical knowledge  and  general  Ineptitude — 
somehow  they  have  managed  to  create 
through  the  stewardship  of  soil,  water,  and 
forest  resources  the  most  abundant  food 
supply  the  world  has  ever  seen — plus  safer 
drinking  water  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
our  people  than  ever  before — plus  facilities 
for  recreation  unmatched  In  history — plus 
vastly  Increased  opportunities  for  fishing 
and  hunting. 

Most  of  us  here  can  recall  the  dust  storms 
of  the  1930's  We  can  remember  how  the  sun 
was  virtually  eclipsed  at  mid-day — how 
clouds  of  dust  enveloped  our  homes,  offices, 
and  other  buildings — and  how  the  stuff 
seeped  in  through  every  crack  around  our 
doors  and  windows.  This  occurred  even  on 
the  eastern  seaboard — 1000  miles  from  the 
source,  the  western  farm  States. 

Wind  erosion  damage  in  the  Oreat  Plains 
last  year  was  the  lowest  recorded  since  re- 
porting t>egan  35  years  ago.  Less  thsui  a  mil- 
lion acres  were  damaged  In  the  1969  "blow 
season."  In  the  drought  years  of  the  1950's 
the  acreage  damaged  by  wind  In  a  single  sea- 
son reached  almost  16  million  acres.  In  the 
EKist  Bowl  years  it  was  far  higher  than  that. 
The  stabilization  of  the  Great  Plains  is 
largely  due  to  the  Increased  use  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  by  Great  Plains 
landowners. 

As  I  told  you  earlier,  my  environment 
through  much  of  my  life  has  been  the  Geor- 
gian Piedmont.  I  can  remember  when  the 
view  from  ridge  top  to  ridge  top  was  old  cot- 
ton stalks  and  broom  sedge  fields.  Now  the 
view  is  mostly  pine  forests  and  grass. 

I  can  remember  days  when  the  entire 
horizon  was  hazy  from  woods'  smoke.  Today 
those  forests  are  well  protected  from  wild- 
fire. 

I  can  remember  when  many  of  the  streams 
ran  red  with  silt.  Today  the  forests  of  my 
State — where  there  are  now  nearly  3  million 
acres  of  pine  plantations — have  greatly  re- 
duced soil  erosion. 

I  remember  when  the  existence  of  wildlife 
there  was  being  seriously  threatened.  Today 
the  deer  herds,  wild  turkey  fiocks,  and  other 
species  of  wildlife  have  been  restored. 

Back  around  1920.  according  to  biologists, 
the  U.S.  game  supply  sank  to  a  low  ebb. 
Today,  hunting  grounds  abotmd  with  fish 
and  game.  In  some  sections,  certain  species 
such  as  beaver  and  deer  are  reported  in  "ex- 
cess supply." 

It  is  reasonable  to  speculate  that  the  con- 
tinental United  States  has  more  fish  and 
wildlife  today  than  when  the  Red  Men  were 
the  sole  proprietors  of  this  land.  Certainly 
our  abundance  of  wildlife  resources  Is  en- 
joyed by  far  more  hunters  than  ever  took  to 
the  forest  before  the  white  man's  arrival. 
There  were  probably  less  than  a  million  In- 
dians— men.  women,  and  children — here 
when  Columbus  landed.  Considerably  fewer 
than  half  of  them  hunted:  the  squaws  and 
young  children  stayed  home.  Today,  more 
than  15  million  persons  own  hunting  licenses 
and  more  than  24  million  have  fishing  li- 
censes. 

This  is  the  result  of  conservation  farming. 
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allocation  of  acreage  to  wildlife  habitat, 
stocking  of  fish  and  game,  coupled  with  a 
greatly  reduced  take  by  individual  hunters. 

I  can  cite  many  other  examples  of  prog- 
ress. 

Since  the  Dust  Bowl  days,  more  than  2  mil- 
lion Individual  farmers,  ranchers,  communi- 
ties, and  other  land  users  have  voluntarily 
signed  cooperative  agreements  to  put  con- 
servation plans  Into  effect.  The  land  involved 
totals  three-quarters  of  a  billion  cu:res. 

Sixty-eight  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Projects  are  now  underway.  Most 
of  these  projects  include  accelerated  soil  and 
water  conservation,  development  of  water  re- 
sources, and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Increased  research  Is  being  applied  to  the 
biological  control  of  pests — offering  consider- 
able long-term  promise  in  reducing  the  need 
for  chemical  controls. 

Many  DDT  iiics  were  cancelled  last  fall, 
and  plans  are  to  phase  out  other  non-essen- 
tial uses  as  rapidly  as  Is  feasible.  We  will  be 
taking  similar  action  toward  other  pesti- 
cides that  persist  In  the  environment  or  en- 
danger human  health. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  story  of  water 
and  man's  quest  for  It  is  In  large  measure 
the  story  of  civilization.  We  know  from  the 
Bible  and  from  the  history  of  ancient  civili- 
zations that  water  was  then  thought  of 
largely  In  terms  of  watering  holes  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  We  think  of  camel  caravans  cross- 
ing the  desert.  And  we  think  of  tremendous 
floods  wiping  out  whole  regions. 

Water  holes,  drought,  and  floods  have 
played  a  large  role  in  our  own  national  his- 
tory, too.  That  we  no  longer  fear  drought  and 
flood  as  our  ancestors  did  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  our  conservation  progress. 

We  have  learned  to  treat  our  forests  as 
water  factories.  Forest  lands  which  comprise 
about  one-third  of  the  nation's  land  base, 
produce  over  60  percent  of  the  total  water 
yield,  and  are  vital  to  maintenance  of  water 
quality. 

Protection,  sound  management,  and  im- 
provement of  forest  land  resources  are  a 
vital  part  of  10  of  the  11  flood  prevention 
projects  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  Forest  land  treatment  Is  also  an 
essential  part  of  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  measures  Is  Illus- 
trated In  the  Los  Angeles  River  Flood  Pre- 
vention Project.  Some  of  our  ranger  stations 
recorded  over  30  inches  of  rainfall  during  a 
nine-day  storm  period  last  January. 

Despite  widespread  severe  flooding  through- 
out this  southern  California  area,  little 
damage  occurred  within  the  Los  Angeles  River 
Flood  Prevention  Project  area,  where  up- 
stream project  measures  had  been  Installed. 
Heavy  damage  occurred  In  adjacent  areas, 
particularly  in  the  San  Gabriel  Watershed, 
where  there  are  no  such  installations. 

In  the  Interest  of  protecting  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  providing  unique  rec- 
reational opportunities,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1968.  It  Implements  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  certain  rivers  which  possess  out- 
standing scenic,  recreational,  fish  and  wild- 
life or  other  values,  shall  be  preserved  In  free- 
flowing  condition,  and  be  protected  for  this 
and  future  generations. 

Water  problems  In  the  last  analysis  are 
watershed  problems.  It  Is  estimated  that  since 
th»  beginning  of  the  Water  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Program  In  upstream  rural 
areas  in  1954,  projects  carried  out  under  the 
program  have  prevented  $142  million  in  prop- 
erty damages.  Loss  prevented  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  alone  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $40  million. 

Secretary  Hardin  recently  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  slltation  kept  out  of  streams 
by  permanent  cover  In  the  past  80  years 
would  displace  a  volume  of  water  equivalent 
to  a  10-year  supply  for  all  U.S.  households. 


This  is,  I  think,  a  noteworthy  record  of 
progress. 

I  happen  to  be  one  person  who  believes 
that  our  farmers  and  forest  and  woodland 
operators  and  the  conservation-minded  peo- 
ple in  government  at  all  levels  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  what  they  have  done  to  im- 
prove the  environment  during  the  past  few 
decades.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  In  say- 
ing that  our  farmers,  ranchers,  and  foresters 
as  a  whole  have  done  more  than  any  other 
part  of  our  society  to  Improve  the  natural 
environment. 

They  were  concerned  about  conservation 
and  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources  long 
before  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  and  other 
communications  media  learned  about  their 
Importance. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  more  does  not  need 
to  be  done.  More  mitst  be  done — and  I  be- 
lieve agriculture  and  forestry  will  continue 
to  lead  the  way.  The  thing  is  that  we  must 
get  more  help  from  other  parts  of  American 
society  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  now. 
Improvmg  the  environment  Is  everybody's 
business. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  described  the  en- 
vironmental role  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  follows:  "To  manage  the  en- 
vironment for  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses,  without  degrading  It,  without  risk  to 
health  or  safety,  vrtthout  loss  of  futiure  pro- 
ductivity, and  without  being  tyrannized  by 
pests." 

This,  he  said,  requires  an  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  assure: 

•'1.  The  necessities  of  life:  Adequate  food, 
fiber,  shelter,  and  raw  materials  for  industry. 

2.  The  safey  of  man:  Safe  and  adequate 
water,  clean  air,  productive  and  safe  soil 
held  In  place,  sanitation,  disease  and  pest 
control,  the  perpetuation  of  basic  life 
processes. 

3.  A  quality  of  life:  Space  to  live,  attrac- 
tive surroundings,  suitable  habitat  for  plants 
and  animals,  outdoor  recreation,  and  esthetic 
satisfaction." 

This  Is  the  approach  employed  in  evolving 
and  carrying  out  a  watershed  project. 

The  development  plan  for  any  given  water- 
shed project  takes  into  account  the  widest 
possible  range  of  questions,  the  pros  and 
cons,  the  goals,  and  the  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  achieving  those  goals.  Not  just  how 
water  Itself  will  be  conserved,  utilized  and 
Its  quality  Improved,  but  decisions  on  the 
best  use  of  land,  establishment  of  better 
cover,  enhancement  of  vslldlife.  recreation 
potentials,  and  economic  gains  In  terms  of 
rural  nonfarm  job  opportunities  In  addition 
to  the  Improvement  of  farm  Income. 

In  some  Instances  this  requires  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  given  project  may 
prove  harmful  to  certain  forms  of  wUdllfe 
and  vegetation — but  recognition  also  that 
these  adverse  effects  will  be  mitigated  by 
total  Improvement  of  the  watershed  arte,. 

It  may  mean  facing  up  squarely,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  necessity  of  channeling  part  of 
a  stream  to  end  repeated  flooding.  Or  to  clear 
bottom  land  and  shift  crop  production  to 
that  more  level  acreage  from  hillsides  where 
run-off  and  erosion  will  be  checked  by  bene- 
ficial new  cover.  It  means  understanding  and 
accepting  the  fact  that  a  loss  in  one  place 
will  be  offset  by  Improvements  In  many 
others,  resulting  In  a  total  net  gain  for  the 
watershed  area. 

This  is  the  Integrated  approach — and  It 
makes  sense. 

Now  just  a  few  specific  observations  on 
my  third  major  point — ^how  we  can  develop 
the  kind  of  environment  we  all  seek  for 
America. 

First,  we  must  push  ahead  to  complete  the 
land  treatment  and  structural  work  needed 
in  the  watersheds. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  contraat  with 
the  nation's  needs  and  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Watershed  Protectloo  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  funding  has  been  too  little  and 


too  late.  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development  has  recommended,  "accelerated 
annual  appropriations  to  develop  more  small 
watersheds  each  year  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  complete  the  projects  within 
the  estimated  work  schedule." 

For  example,  nearly  9,000  watersheds 
where  feasible  projects  could  l>e  undertaken 
are  listed  In  the  conservation  needs  Inven- 
tory. Only  a  small  fraction  of  these  has  re- 
ceived attention.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
work  remaining  to  be  done — work  that  will 
demand  many  people,  many  talents,  and 
many  dollars. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  work  for  a 
maximum  of  harmonious  action  among  the 
several  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
concerned  with  water  development  programs. 

Third,  we  must  strive  for  still  better  Fed- 
eral-State working  relationships.  This  Ad- 
ministration is  dedicated  to  the  premise 
that  State  and  local  governments  must  have 
a  greater  role.  Assumption  of  that  role  wiU 
require  Federal  leadership  and  assistance — 
supportive  not  dominating. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  ris- 
ing public  interest  and  concern  In  water 
problems  by  showing  citizens  how  they  can 
help. 

This  upsurge  of  public  concern  over  the 
present  and  future  state  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment has  thrust  all  of  us  here  Into 
the  foreground. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  the  opp>ortvmltle8 
now  before  us,  there  Is  Indeed  reason  for 
optimism. 

We  continue  to  produce  more  and  more  on 
fewer  and  fewer  acres  in  this  country.  To- 
day less  than  60  i)ercent  of  the  nation's  total 
land  area  Is  In  farms.  Less  than  20  percent 
is  classified  as  cropland.  Less  than  3  percent 
of  our  total  land  area  is  In  urban  and  re- 
lated Intensive  uses.  Thanks  to  a  highly 
developed  agriculture,  this  country  has  am- 
ple land. 

I  personally  believe  that  within  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  alone  there  are  nat- 
ural resources  enough  when  combined  with 
the  coming  technology  to  provide  food  and 
fiber  for  a  billion  people. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  sug- 
gest we  try  to  bring  this  about,  only  that 
the  capability  Is  there  from  both  stand- 
points— human  and  resource  production.  It 
would  mean  accepting  severe  environmental 
Impacts.  Space  to  move,  to  get  away,  to 
maintain  direct  contact  with  the  natural 
scene  seems  to  be  an  essential  need. 

If  It  develops  that  otir  demand  for  water 
does  In  fact  triple  by  the  year  2000.  I  believe 
technology  will  successfully  meet  that 
challenge. 

Up  to  now  we  have  lived  In  a  water  econ- 
omy of  abundance.  Water  was  used  once — 
for  a  single  purpose — and  then  It  went  off 
to  rivers  and  out  into  the  seas. 

In  decades  to  come  there  will  be  much 
less  single  use  of  water  and  much  more  re- 
use. Municipal  water  will  undergo  waste 
treatment  to  make  It  reusable.  More  water 
containing  Industrial  waste  will  have  to  be 
decontaminated.  Brackish  water  will  be  de- 
mlnerallzed.  In  coastal  areas  there  wlU  prob- 
ably be  large-scale  desalting  of  sea  water. 

Farmers  will  learn  more  scientific  methods 
of  watering  their  crops.  The  prices  of  irri- 
gation water  will  rise. 

Improved  soil  and  forest  management  will 
prevent  erosion  of  land  and  will  hold  back 
rapid  runoff  of  water.  A  great  many  water 
consuming  weeds  will  be  eliminated.  There 
will  be  the  p>erfectlng  of  chemical  film  for 
reservoirs  and  lakes  to  have  billions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  now  lost  by  evaporation.  Cheml- 
Ical  films  or  other  coatings  on  land  will  pro- 
mote the  runoff  of  needed  water  where  Its 
retention  In  the  soil  is  not  needed. 

All  these  things  are  already  being  treated 
and  some  are  being  applied. 

A  few  centuries  ago  leas  than  a  million 
Indians  existed  in  an  unmana^ged  environ- 
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ment  on  this  vast  continent.  In  contrast,  U 
we  and  our  children  put  existing  and  coming 
tectxnolog;  to  proper  use  In  a  managed  en- 
vironment, our  present  population  of  200 
million,  which  appears  on  the  verge  of  In- 
creasing by  half  or  even  doubling,  can  still 
enjoy  an  ever-Increasing  afSuency. 

But  this  wlU  require  the  fullest  applica- 
tion of  the  New  Federalism  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  The  New  Federalism 
Involves  close  and  effective  cooperation  not 
only  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  but  also  between  government 
at  all  levels  and  the  indl^-ldu&l  citizen. 

Government  must  be  brought  back  as 
close  to  the  people  as  p>06slble.  With  leader- 
ship from  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governments  must  take  on  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  they  can  handie.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  In  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation  It  Is  that  everything 
cannot  be  successfully  run  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — not  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
free  society. 

As  I  close,  permit  me  to  make  Just  a  brief 
comment  on  our  free  society.  Civilization  can 
be  defined  as  the  inhibitions  Imposed  by  so- 
ciety, government,  religion,  and  custom  on 
the  individual's  natural  Inclination  to  be  a 
savage. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  an  erosion  of  the 
social  environment  Just  as  for  some  200  years 
there  was  an  erosion  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment before  we  began  to  protect,  conserve, 
and  rebuild  natural  resources.  A  small  mi- 
nority are  seeking  Instant  success — without 
climbing  the  ladder  of  fruitful  endeavor  to 
achieve  success.  They  are  seeking  Instant  au- 
thority— without  responsibility  and  without 
achieving  authority  through  the  time-hon- 
ored system  of  the  ballot. 

Much  of  the  current  protest  Is  directed 
against  our  efforts  to  clean  out  major  enemy 
sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodla-Vletnam  bor- 
der. For  years,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  going 
way  back  to  the  Korean  conflict,  it  has  been 
widely  recognized  that  our  forces  had  to  fight 
with  one  hand  behind  their  back  because  of 
the  immunity  of  enemy  sanctuaries.  By 
cleaning  out  the  Communist  bases  In  Cam- 
bodia we  will  lower  American  casualties  in  the 
coming  months — assure  continued  progress 
in  the  Vletnamizatlon  program— hasten  the 
day  when  our  forces  can  safely  return  home — 
and  make  clear  that  we  will  not  hestltate  to 
take  firm  action  to  keep  the  enemy  from  es- 
calating the  w^ar  as  we  withdraw. 

This  very  small  number  In  the  total  pop- 
ulation who  are  currently  creating  social 
upheaval  are  not  the  underprivileged,  the 
hungry,  the  ghetto  dwellers — no,  they  are  the 
ovcrprivUeged  who  have,  been  brought  up 
without  a  true  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
country,  their  nelght>ors,  or  even  the  other 
members  of  their  own  famillee. 

But  Just  as  this  nation  has  survived  a 
period  of  deterioration  in  the  natural  envi- 
ronment and  has  begun  to  correct  it,  so  also 
will  we  survive  the  current  social  upheaval. 
As  we  are  learning  to  manage  the  natural 
environment,  so  also  the  social  environment 
will  be  managed  in  our  free  society  by  the 
civilizing  process  of  Inhibiting,  restricting 
and  suppressing  those  who  are  Inclined  to 
think  and  behave  like  savages. 

What  we  must  finally  learn  Is  that  the 
various  aspects  of  our  natural  and  social  en- 
vironments are  all  connected.  They  tend  to 
merge  And  we  can  overlook  this  fact  only 
at  our  peril  as  a  civilized  society. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  POSTAL  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice recently  completed  action  on  the 
postal  reform  bin.  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  forward-looking  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  conceived  to  meet  one  of 


the  most  pressing  problems  facing  this 
Nation. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
by  the  committee,  various  statements 
were  made  concerning  the  labor-manage- 
ment provisions  of  the  bill,  including  the 
conjecture  that  compulsory  unionism 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a 
new  postal  system  operated  by  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation. 

In  order  to  provide  a  factual  basis 
for  evaluating  these  provisions,  I  have 
obtained  statements  from  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  the  Honorable  Winton  M. 
Blount,  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. E.  T.  Klassen,  which  serve  to  ex- 
plain and  clarify  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Postmaster  Genkral, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  HziJKT  L.  Bkli-mon, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Di:ar  Henry;  During  recent  weeks,  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  over  the  Issue  of 
"compulsory  unionism"  for  poeital  workers. 
Neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Poet 
Office  Department  has  ever  proposed  that 
there  be  a  union  shop  In  the  Postal  Service. 
We  have  simply  proposed,  as  one  phase  of  a 
broad  plan  for  dealing  with  the  unique  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
that  postal  labor-management  relations  be 
governed  generally  by  the  same  laws  that 
apply  to  the  private  sector — Including  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Qrlffin  Acts — 
with  the  major  exception  that  strikes  by 
postal  employees  would  continue  to  be 
banned. 

It  Is  obvloiisly  not  feasible  to  use  the  postal 
reorganization  bUl  as  a  vehicle  for  reforming 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Accordingly,  one  con- 
sequence of  putting  the  Postal  Service  under 
Taft-Hartley  wotild  be  that  postal  manage- 
ment— like  management  In  the  private  oec- 
tor — might  be  required  to  bargain  over  union 
shop  arrangements  in  states  other  than  those 
having  the  rlght-to-work  laws.  (The  obliga- 
tion to  bargain  would,  of  course,  impose  no 
obligation  to  agree  to  a  union  shop  arrange- 
ment.) 

In  order  to  avert  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  aspect  of  the  blU,  I  am  enclosing  a  state- 
ment on  this  Issue  which  I  hope  will  assist 
you  in  resp>ondlng  to  inquiries  from  your  con- 
stituents. 

We  believe  that  the  basic  policy  Issues  In- 
volved In  the  iinlon  shop  question  should 
only  be  considered  in  the  context  of  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  general  labor  law.  The  need 
for  postal  reorganization  is  too  urgent.  In  my 
opinion,  to  await  the  outcome  of  any  such 
appraisal. 

Sincerely, 
I  Winton  M.  Bloumt. 

STATBMENT   on    COMPtTlSORT    UNIONISM 

Dxiring  the  past  several  weeks,  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  nationwide 
"compulsory  unionism"  would  be  sanctioned 
by  HJl.  17070,  the  postal  reorganization  pro- 
posal that  Is  being  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Administration,  the  APL-CIO,  and  the  seven 
postal  employee  organizations  holding  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition. 

By  way  of  background.  It  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  premises  underlying  the 
postal  reorganization  bUl  Is  that  the  postal 
service,  which  Is  essentially  a  materials  han- 
dling operation,  resembles.  In  many  respects, 
the  services  furnished  by  major  public  utlU- 
tles.  and  the  postal  establishment  can  better 


carry  out  its  responsiblUtles  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  If  it  Is  given  the  authority  to 
operate  In  a* way  similar  to  that  In  which 
well  managed  service  enterprises  operate  In 
the  private  sector.  This  concept  Is  reflected 
In  each  of  the  major  portions  of  the  pro- 
posed Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

With  respect  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions, we  have  recommended  that  the  Poetal 
Service  and  Its  employee  orgnnlzatlons  be 
subject  generally  not  only  to  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act.  but  also  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  With  but  few  exceptions — the  main 
one  being  that  strikes  by  postal  employees 
would  continue  to  be  against  the  law — labor- 
management  relations  In  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  conducted  under  the  same  stat- 
utory ground  rules  that  are  applicable  to 
large  enterprises  In  the  private  sector. 

By  adopting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  make  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
the  management  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
refuse  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining 
with  recognized  representatives  of  Its  rank 
and  file  employees  over  wages,  hours,  and. 
In  general,  other  working  conditions  that  are 
subject  to  collective  bargaining  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  To  the  extent  that  union  securi- 
ty provisions  are  bargatnable  In  private  In- 
dustry, therefore,  they  would  be  bargalnable 
In  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is  Important  to 
recognize,  however,  that  a  statutory  duty  to 
bargain  over  a  union  demand  does  not  Imply 
the  existence  of  a  statutory  duty  to  agree 
to  that  demand. 

Under  the  bill,  labor-management  rela- 
tions In  the  new  Postal  Service  would  be 
governed  for  most  purposes  by  the  provisions 
now  codified  in  Subchapter  II  of  Chapter  7 
of  Title  29,  United  SUtes  Code,  among  which 
Is  Included  Section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  added  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Subchapter  n  would  explicitly  make  It 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  the  reorganized 
Poetal  Service  "to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  In  any  labor  organization," 
whether  "by  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire 
or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or 
condition  of  employment."  29  U.S.C.  158(a) 
(3) .  If  this  provision  stood  alone,  union  shop 
contracts  would  not  be  bargalnable  any- 
where. In  this  connection,  however,  two  other 
provisions  of  Subchapter  n  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  Is  a  proviso  stating  that 
nothing  In  the  Subchapter  bars  an  employer 
from  making  an  agreement  with  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  require  union  membership  as 
a  condition  of  employment  iifter  the  thir- 
tieth day  from  the  beginning  of  such  em- 
ployment (29  U.S.C.  158(a)(3)),  and  the 
second  Is  the  provision  contained  in  section 
14(b)  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  In  any  State  or  Territory 
where  such  execution  or  application  Is  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  Territorial  law."  29  U.S.C. 
164(b). 

The  effect  of  the  quoted  language  Is  to 
cancel  out — in  those  states  or  territories  that 
have  rtght-to-work  laws — the  proviso  saying 
that  an  employer  is  not  barred  from  making 
union  shop  agreements.  Any  such  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Poetal  Service  would 
thus  be  lna{>pU cable — as  a  matter  of  Fed- 
eral law — in  a  state  or  territory  having  a 
rlght-to-work  statute. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  Federal  agencies  from  executing 
or  applying  union  shop  agreements  in  states 
having  rlght-to-work  laws  wotild  not  be 
effective  on  "enclaves"  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  exercises  exclusive  legisla- 
tion Jurisdiction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Post 
Office  Department's  General  Counsel,  this 
suggestion  is  simply  not  correct. 
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The  Poet  Office  Department  does,  to  be 
sure,  have  some  facilities  located  on  property 
that  the  United  States  purchased  "by  the 
consent"  of  the  legislature  of  t2ie  state  in 
question.  (See  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  17 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  "To  exercise  exclu- 
sive Legislation  .  .  .  over  all  Places  purchased 
by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  In  which  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  Ports,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock- 
Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings  .  .  .") 
The  better  part  of  the  space  presently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Department  does  not  fall  in 
this  category,  but  this  Is  a  purely  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Con- 
gress clearly  has  the  power  to  enact  a  statute 
forbidding  an  executive  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  making  or  applying  a 
union  shop  agreement  in  any  state  or  terri- 
tory where  such  agreements  are  prohibited 
by  state  or  territorial  law,  whether  or  not  the 
agency's  activities  are  conducted  on  Federal 
enclaves.  As  stated  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  its  report 
on  HJl.  17070,  the  postal  reform  legislation 
that  the  Committee  voted  to  report  out  on 
May  19  of  this  year : 

"Prom  a  constitutional  standpoint,  there 
la  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Congress,  by 
duly  enacted  statute,  may  not  'give  the  right 
of  way'  to  State  right-to-work  laws  Insofar 
as  employees  of  a  Federal  Instrumentality 
are  concerned,  whether  such  employees  taork 
in  an  enclave  over  which  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  or 
whether  they  work  In  an  area  over  which  the 
State  Government  has  Jurisdiction.  This  is 
pecisely  what  H.R.  17070  does."  House  Re- 
port No.  91-1104,  91st  Congress,  2d  Session, 
May  19,  1970  at  page  16.  (Emphasis  sup- 
pUed.) 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Federal  Assimi- 
lated Crimes  Act,  codified  at  18  UJS.C.  13.  Is 
a  good  example  of  another  Federal  statute 
that  draws  state  law  into  the  body  of  Fed- 
eral law  applicable  on  Federal  enclaves. 

The  right-to-work  statute  of  one  state — 
Georgia — specifically  excludes  the  United 
States  from  its  definition  of  an  "employer." 
Here  again,  however,  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion bill  would  put  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
position  of  a  private  employer,  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  Georgia  Is  unquestionably  a  state 
"In  which  .  .  .  execution  or  application  (of 
union  shop  contracts)  Is  prohibited  by 
State  .  .  .  law,"  (29  U.S.C.  164(b)).  It  Is 
clear  that  the  bill  would  bar  the  reorganized 
Postal  Service  from  enforcing  a  union  shop 
agreement  in  Georgia. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  open- 
nlng  paragraph  of  the  section  of  the  House 
Report  dealing  with  the  nxatter  of  union  se- 
curity, which  declares  flatly  that  the  postal 
reform  bill: 

".  .  .  would  not  permit  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  enter  Into  or  attempt  to  enforce  a 
union  shop  agreement  In  any  State  having 
a  law  that  prohibits  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment."  House  Report  No.  91-1104, 
91st  Congress,  2d  Session,  at  page  16.  (Un- 
derscoring supplied.) 

The  need  for  a  workable  postal  reorganiza- 
tion bill  is  acute.  It  would  be  iinfortunate  if 
Congressional  consideration  of  this  vital 
measure  were  beclouded  by  public  mlsiin- 
derstandlng  of  the  labor-management  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
statement  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  that 
regard. 

Thb  Deputt  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.C.   May   28.   1970. 
Hon.  Hknrt  Bellmon. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.   D.C 

Dear  Senator  Beixmon:  We  should  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  coun- 


sel and  your  support  In  our  efforts  to  reor- 
ganize the  poetal  service.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  help  dispel  some  of  the  myths 
regarding  conflicting  opinions  that  have 
been  generated  during  the  past  several  weeks 
about  the  labor-management  sections  of  the 
Administration's  postal  reform  plan. 

On  May  26,  1970,  duriiig  an  executive  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  voted  against  a  so-called 
rtght-to-work  amendment  to  S.  3842,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Administration's  postal 
reform  bill. 

President  Nixon  Is  completely  dedicated  to 
a  total  overhauling  of  the  postal  system,  and 
has  made  recommendations  for  thorough  re- 
form. The  reasons  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  postal  service  are  many,  and 
they  were  vividly  brought  to  the  public's 
attention  during  the  recent  postal  walkout. 
It  Is  clearly  evident  that  only  an  enlight- 
ened business  concept  approach  would  al- 
leviate the  many  facets  of  the  postal  crisis. 
To  that  end.  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
a  reorganization  of  the  postal  system  which 
would  allow  It  to  adopt  proven  and  sound 
business  practices. 

In  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions, such  an  ajjproach  would  entail  the 
creation  of  a  new  bargaining  framework  for 
federal  employees.  In  an  April  16,  1970  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  President  Nixon  stated, 
"I  propose  that  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service 
be  empowered  to  engage  In  collective  bar- 
gaining with  recognized  employee  organiza- 
tions over  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions generally,  with  negotiating  impasses 
being  finally  resolved,  if  necessary,  by  bind- 
ing arbitration." 

Under  this  proposal,  postal  employees 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  the  po- 
litical climate  in  Congress  for  wages  and 
other  benefits,  but  would  Instead  bargain 
for  their  rights  through  the  same  proce- 
dures as  in  the  private  sector. 

Since  the  thriist  of  postal  reform  is  toward 
a  complete  reorganization  along  efficient  and 
economical  business  lines,  labor-manage- 
ment relations  must  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  nation's  major  labor  laws,  in- 
cluding Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffln. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  take  the  heart 
<jut  of  the  reform  effort. 

Opponents  of  the  union  shop  have  been 
arguing  that  through  the  applicability  of 
the  nation's  labor  laws,  we  are  automatically 
introducing  the  element  of  compulsory 
unionism  to  the  field  of  federal  employ- 
ment. This  Is  not  true. 

Under  our  labor  laws,  it  Is  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  management  to  refuse  to  bar- 
gain over  a  union  shop  In  those  states  not 
having  state  rlght-to-work  laws.  In  other 
words,  the  union  shop  merely  becomes  a 
negotiable  item  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  The  duty  to  bargain  certainly  does 
not  carry  with  It  a  requirement  for  manage- 
ment to  agree  to  such  a  labor  prop>osal. 

The  Administration  has  never  agreed  nor 
advocated  that  there  should  be  compulsory 
unionism  for  poetal  employees.  All  that  has 
been  proposed  Is  that  collective  bargaining 
In  the  postal  service  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  labor  laws  of  the  land, 
including  state  rtght-to-work  laws.  In  no 
way  can  this  be  construed  as  a  commitment 
to  or  endorsement  of  compulsory  unionism. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  although  the 
union  shop  may  be  a  bargaining  Issue  in 
states  which  have  not  adopted  a  right-to- 
work  statute,  there  Is  absolutely  no  question 
that  in  the  19  states  which  do  have  a  state 
right-to-work  law,  the  union  shop  Is  pro- 
hibited as  it  Is  In  private  labor-management 
relations. 

The  single  exception  to  labor-management 
practices  In  the  private  sector  will  be  that 
strikes  by  postal  employees  will  continue  to 
be  illegal. 

If  the  postal  system  Is  to  be  run  on  a 
sound,  businesslike  basis.  Its  employees  must 


work  under  the  same  general  rules  that  are 
applicable  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Thus  the  Administration  has  Insisted 
that  not  only  Taft-Hartley  but  also  the 
Landrum- Griffin  Act  must  govern  postal 
labor-management  relations.  This  law  con- 
tains a  number  of  reqvUrements  that  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  Improper  practices  of  vari- 
ous sorts  on  the  part  of  labor  unions.  This  la 
ample  evidence  of  the  Administration's  de- 
sire to  establish  an  equitable  framework  for 
labor-management  relations  in  the  poetal 
service. 

"Right-to-work"  Is  not  an  issue  In  p>06tal 
reform.  This  legislation  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  vehicle  for  change  by  either  those 
who  support  the  union  shop  or  those  who 
oppose  It.  The  battle  over  this  particular 
collective  bargaining  issue  should  be  fought 
through  amendments  to  the  nation's  basic 
labor  laws  and  not  through  the  postal  re- 
form legislation.  The  postal  reform  proposal 
is  a  critically  needed  legislative  proposal 
which  must  not  be  used  as  a  battlefield  to 
resolve  the  extraneous  union  shop  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  T.  Klassen. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
now  and  who  have  been  for  years  lan- 
guishing in  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  under  conditions  that  have  been 
reliably  described  as  subhuman  and 
abominable  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  at- 
tracted sufficient  attention  from  the 
American  people.  We  have  tended  to  ig- 
nore these  brave  men  in  our  discussions 
concerning  the  war.  The  Dole  amend- 
ment w£is  defeated  last  week  by  a  vote 
of  36  to  54.  and  its  defeat  caused  hardly 
a  ripple  in  the  press. 

I  am  heartened  to  report,  however, 
that  a  sul3stantial  body  of  sentiment  in 
our  country  is  concerned  with  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  My  mail  has  re- 
flected this  concern,  and  the  rally  which 
my  colleagues  staged  in  Constitution  Hall 
on  May  1  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  together  many  people  who  share 
a  concern  and  who  have  not  forgotten. 

I  am  happy  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida  has  voted  Senate  Me- 
morial No.  880.  dealing  with  our  POW's. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial, dated  June  2.  1970.  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senate  Memorial  No.  880 

A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  urging  the  improvement  of  present 

policies  vrith  relation  to  prisoners  of  war 

In  North  Viet  Nam. 

Whereas,  the  lot  of  a  prisoner  of  war  is 
at  best  an  unhappy  one,  and  all  governments 
should  be  persuaded  that  the  mistreatment 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  lends  no  support  to 
the  political  and  military  causes  those  gov- 
ernments espouse,  and 

Whereas,  the  conditions  In  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps  are  known  to  be  shock- 
ing and  inhumane,  and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps 
refuse  to  release  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers of  war  in  need  of  intensive  medical  at- 
tention, refuse  to  permit  neutral  inspections 
in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  they  ratified,  and  refuse  to  permit  a 
regular  flow  of  mall,  and 

Whereas,  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Inhumane  treatment  coupled  with  the 
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absence  of  knowledge  at  who  has  survived 
to  endure  that  treatment  extracts  an  un- 
coAsdonable  toU  of  grief  and  anxiety  from 
the  families  of  those  mls&lng  in  action  or 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  and 

Whereas,  the  Florida  Legislature  feels  com- 
pelled to  act  In  whatever  capacity  It  may  to 
be  of  assistance  In  this  matter,  now,  there- 
fore. Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  Florida: 

That  the  United  States  Congress  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  Qovernment  redouble  Its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  those  persons  Imprisoned 
In  North  Viet  Nam,  to  curtail  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  human  decency,  to  mollify  the 
familiar  pang  of  anxiety  and  anticipation,  to 
brmg  about  safe  and  more  tolerable  condi- 
tions, and  to  urge  the  release  of  the  Identity 
of  prisoners,  release  of  the  sick  and  Injured, 
Untlatlcn  of  neutral  Inspections  and  the  per- 
mitting of  a  free  flow  of  mall. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
In  the  United  States  Congress,  and  each 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Approved   by   the   Governor  June  2,    1970. 
Piled  In  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  2, 
1970. 

I.  Tom  Adams.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  Senate  Memorial  No.  880.  Regular 
Session  1970.  as  approved  by  the  Oovernor 
and  filed  In  this  office. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Florida  at  Tallahassee,  the 
Capital,  this  the  3rd  day  of  June,  A.D.  1970. 

Gene  Aoams. 
Secretary  of  State. 


June  9,  1970 


A  PLEA  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
deeply  aware  that  we  live  in  a  period  of 
national  anxiety  and  demand  for  change. 
These  tensions  are  not  a  new  experience 
for  the  Republic. 

The  American  political  system  en- 
courages peaceful  change  by  inviting  all 
to  work,  argue,  and  compete  within  its 
boundaries.  In  this  tradition,  James  W. 
and  Elizabeth  W.  Rouse,  of  Columbia. 
Md.,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  first  chose  to  publish  their 
letter  In  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
8,  1970,  in  order  that  men  of  like  mind 
might  join  In  their  plea.  Since  that  date, 
more  than  300  concerned  citizens  have 
added  their  names  to  the  original  letter. 
The  message,  through  the  contributions 
of  the  Rouse  family  aind  others  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  31 
1970. 

Our  form  of  government  requires  and 
demands  participation  in  a  peaceful  and 
proper  way  by  all  citizens  in  the  formula- 
tion £ind  execution  of  national  policy.  As 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rouse  lead  in  this  effort  to  demonstrate 
faith  in  that  system. 

The  signers  seek,  as  each  of  us  In 
Congress  seeks,  unity  for  our  Nation. 
Their  letter  passionately  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  "wage  peace  as  it  has  never  been 
waged  before." 

In  essence,  they  ask  their  fellow  cit- 
izens to  reassess  our  goals  as  a  nation 
and,  in  that  process,  to  nnd  again  the 
true  American  spirit.  The  personal  fer- 
vor of  the  authors  has  been  translated 


rightfully  into  a  plea  for  the  poUtical 
system  to  respond. 

Their  plea  speaks  well  enough  for  it- 
self. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  May  31,  1970] 
Wags  Peack,  Mr.  PREsrocNT 
(Note. — This  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  James  W.  and  Elizabeth 
W.  Roiise  was  published  by  them  as  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Washington  Poet  on  May 
8,  1970.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  under- 
signed whose  contributions  have  made  pos- 
sible this  publication.) 

Mat  7.  1970. 

Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Ma.  PREsroENx:  We  know  It  is  your 
purpose  to  lead  our  country  to  peace.  We 
write  to  help;  to  plead  the  case  for  a  course 
of  action  that  can  bring  peace — and  hc^e 
and  new  tuilty  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  the  Viet  Cong  nor 
the  people  of  Vietnam  nor  of  China  who 
threaten  our  country.  It  Is  war  Itself. 

You  can  "win"  this  war.  That  Is,  you  can 
annihilate  the  people  we  are  fighting,  their 
land,  and  their  homes — and  you  can  do  it 
quickly,  but  at  the  price  of  using  weapons 
so  dreadful  and  spreading  destruction  so 
appalling  that  neither  your  conscience  nor 
that  of  our  nation  will  permit  It.  To  so  "win" 
the  war  would  be  to  lose  the  soul  of  our 
nation  and  our  people. 

So  we  wage  war  within  the  narrow  outer 
limits  of  our  national  conscience,  destroying 
over  time  the  nation  we  seek  to  save  and 
eating  away  the  fabric  of  our  own  society 
here  at  home. 

Responsible,  adult  Americans  are  sickened 
by  this  war.  They  are  horrified  by  the  world- 
wide Image  of  America  as  a  brutual  buUy 
among  little  nations  a  long  way  from  our 
shore.  They  are  deeply  worried  about  the 
widespread  erosion  of  faith  In  our  nation 
among  the  fine  young  people  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  They  are  worried  about  ttxe 
ability  of  our  country  to  survive  the  dlslUu- 
slonment  and  division  that  Is  making  vio- 
lence and  counter  violence  commonplace  In 
American  life. 

And  what  If  we  should  "win,"  Mr.  President 
—within  the  limits  of  destruction  to  which 
our  national  conscience  so  far  has  been 
stretched?  What  If  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  give  up  and  go  back  north? 
What  then?  Do  we  bring  our  boys  home 
and  wait— wait  for  the  next  Communist 
excursion  In  Southeast  Asia?  And  do  we 
then  move  In  again  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
or  Cambodia  or  Laos?  And  what  about 
Europe— and  the  Middle  East— and  Africa? 
Do  we  really  mean  to  police  the  world  with 
American  resources  and  American  lives?  Can 
we  defend  the  freedom  of  the  world  by  war 
without  destroying  the  very  freedom  and  dig- 
nity and  morality  we  mean  to  uphold? 

Mr.  President,  Isn't  war  Itself  our  proven 
enemy— Unt  war  Itself  obsolete— isnt  war 
an  unreliable  system  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  and  democracy?  Isn't  it,  in  fact, 
the  greatest  danger  that  confronts  our  people 
and  our  way  of  life? 

Mr.  President,  you  can  use  the  enormous 
Investment  in  Indo-Chlna  to  mark  victory 
for  mankind.  Let  this  be  where  a  great  nation 
discovered  the  futility  of  war  and  had  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  proclaim  that  dis- 
covery to  the  world. 

Be  the  giant  of  this  century,  Mr.  President, 
by  letting  the  world  know  that  war  Itself  Is 
man's  greatest  enemy.  Pledge  this  natloo  to 
building — beginning  now — a  system  of  order 
throughout  the  world  to  replace  war  as  an 
Instrument  for  settling  differences  among 
nations. 


Go  before  the  nation,  before  Congress,  be- 
fore the  UJf.;  Instruct  your  embassies 
throughout  the  world  that  the  U.S.  means 
business  In  ending  war. 

Begin  by  announcing  the  earliest  po.sslble 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  schedule  the  withdrawal. 
In  the  shortest  possible  time,  of  all  Ameri- 
can troops  from  foreign  lands  everywhere. 
Lead  the  country  to  committing  a  big  share 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  thus  saved  for  the 
Improvement  of  environment  and  for  the 
advancement  of  health  and  education 
throughout  the  world. 

Enlist  the  resources  of  business,  of  youth, 
of  the  universities,  of  our  vast  technology  In 
a  massive  effort  to  build  a  system  to  main- 
tain peace  without  the  threat  of  war.  Com- 
mission a  group  of  our  most  resourceful  lead- 
ers to  design  the  techniques  for  waging 
peace. 

Wage  peace,  Mr.  President,  as  It  has  never 
been  waged  before. 

Some  will  point  to  the  rtsk  of  waging 
peace — and  there  Is  risk.  But  let  it  be  meas- 
ured against  the  risk  of  waging  war — the 
risk  of  financial,  social,  and  moral  exhaustion 
such  as  our  country  now  faces.  Let's  start 
taking  risks,  Mr.  President,  on  the  side  of 
peace — of  moraUty — of  Justice.  Let's  align 
our  people  and  our  nation  with  love  and  hope 
Instead  of  hate  and  fear. 

And  there  are  those  who  point  In  despair 
to  the  Inevitability  of  war.  Let  them  note 
that  institutions  change.  Slavery,  child  la- 
bor, and  second-class  citizenship  for  women 
have  largely  disappeared  in  modern  times. 
Mankind  surges  forward,  in  our  day.  In  Its 
claim  for  freedom  and  dignity,  wiping  out 
colonialism — ^buUdlng  civil  rights  Into  the 
structure  of  law.  The  time  has  come  to  de- 
stroy the  most  oppressive,  extravagant,  ar- 
chaic, and  Irrelevant  Institution  of  aU— War! 
In  thu  campaign,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
bring  Inspired  new  purpose  to  our  nation. 
You  will  give  force  and  meaning  to  freedom 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world.  You 
win  light  up  the  young  with  hope.  You  will 
restore  the  revolutionary  flame  that  has  made 
America  great. 

Mr.  President,  you   are  the  one  who  can 
do  It. 
God  will  bless  you  In  the  task. 
Sincerely, 
Catherine   J.    Adams,   Joel    and    Maxlne 
Adler,  Dr.   Gordon  Allen.  William  C. 
Allen,  Nancy  L.  Allison,  Betty  Ammer- 
man.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Anderson, 
Sarah   and   Marc   Anderson,   Hortense 
Auerbach,  Cynthia  and  Edward  Auer- 
bach,  Shirley  and  Sue  Auerbach.  Treas- 
urer,   Browell    Ault,    Florence    Bain, 
Elizabeth  M.  Baker.  Ubby  Baker,  Clin- 
ton Bamburger,  Lucia  Barley,  R.  Den- 
ning Barnes,  Lillian  W.  Barron.  Thom- 
as Barry,  David  Barton,  C.  Ed  Behre, 
Marvin  Bendavld,  Frederick  and  Nancy 
Betz,  Mark  and  Barbara  Blshoff,  Fern 
M.  Bishop,  Norm  and  Ann  Bltterman. 
Becky  Blevlns,  Barbara  Book,  George 
H.  Booth,  Capt.  W.  Lawrence  Brantley, 
Lynne  D.  Braund,  Eleanor  D.  Breed, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brlckman,  Marian 
B.  Bromwell,  Mrs.   Gilbert  T.   Brown, 
Judith     K.     Brown,     Molly     Brown, 
Charles    S.    Bucans.    Bill    Buchanan, 
Benjamin,  Paul  and  Josephine  Buch- 
blnder.    Peter    J.    Butler,    Robert    M. 
Cameron,  Dr.  Prank  S.  Caprlo,  Thom- 
as Carcaterra,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill 
Carey,    Jr.,    Churchill    G.    and    Juliet 
M.    Carey,   Jack   Carr,   Susan   Carroll, 
Aim     Mlchele     Carson,     Creston    and 
Carol    Carthcart,    Joseph    P.    Champ- 
ley,  Nancy  Chance,  Theodore  Chandler, 
Phoebe  C.  Chang,  Harden  Chiirch,  Su- 
san T.  Clarke,  Chester  Cleaver,  Peter 
J.    CUne,    Glenn    P.    Clulow,    Milton 
Cohen,  Victor  Colbum,  Donald  F.  Cole, 
Koo  8.  Condre,  D.  E.  O.  Connell,  Jack 
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and  LaVerne  Conway,  Kathleen  Cos- 
grove,  Marlon  Hanson  Cowan,  Roger 
and  Susan  Cramer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Crltes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
A.  Daniels.  Jr.,  Ann  M.  David,  Prank 

D.  Davles,  Jerome  Davis,  Robert  A.  Day, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  DeFord,  Jr., 
W.  Scott  Ditch,  Richard  R.  Donnell, 
Dennis  Doyle,  Robert  Ermerins,  Sgt. 
Jack  R.  Etstrom,  Julian  Fahy,  Harry 

A.  and  Patricia  A.  Fay,  Elizabeth  Fedu- 
cla,  John  J.  Pennema.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Perrara,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Ferrlngton  and  family,  WUUam  E.  Fin- 
ley,  Fred  Flexman,  H.  Adele  Fleischer, 
Mary  Ann  Foohey,  Ruth  Skewes  Ford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Forrle,  ZUpha  C. 
Franklin,  Harry  and  Patricia  Frig,  Wil- 
liam B.  Fussell,  Helen  M.  Gagon,  Sey- 
mour Gardner,  Dllworth  Scott  Gilbert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  GllUhan,  Tracy  M. 
Gllmartln,  James  Ginsburg,  Ann  Gold- 
berg, Hirsh  and  Barbara  Goldberg, 
Eugene  Gonda,  Alvenceze  Gonsouland, 
Robert  and  Marcla  Gorrle,  Marilyn  P. 
Gowl,  Barbara  L.  Grahl,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glenn  Grelshman,  Werner  and  Andrea 
Gruhl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hale,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Haladay,  William  Lee 
Hamlin.  Mallory  Harris.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neal  Harris,  George  and  Barbara  Hay- 
man,  Mary  W.  Hemingway,  Katherlne 

E.  and  Richard  Henderson,  Susan 
Wright  Henderson,  Doris  W.  Henry, 
Kathryn  S.  Herndon,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Herndon,  Elizabeth  D.  Hewlns, 
Karen  D.  Hlllman,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hlrshberg, 
Charles  D.  Hoffman,  R.  Hayes  Hofler 
in,  Sidney  Hollander,  George  A.  Hoy, 
Jr.,  Daniel  Qudren  Huden,  Kata  Hull, 
Anne  Taylor  Hunter,  Inge  Hyder,  Paul 
and  Anita  Irlbe,  Carln  Irons,  Ernest 
Nell  Jacobs,  Dr.  C.  K.  Jen,  Cernorla  D. 
Johnson,  Emery  F.  Johnson,  Henry 
Plnckney  Johnson.  Peter  Boyd  Kahn, 
Robert  I.  and  Barbara  A..  Kaplan. 
Lawrence  S.  Kash,  Meyer  Katzman, 
Albert  Keldel,  Jr..  Margaret  Kerwln, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kidder,  Peter 
King,  Jr.,  Mary  Lou  Klrchner,  Helen 
H.  Klttrell,  Helen  Klein,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Kleiner,  P.  V.  Knox,  Pamela 
Krause,  Lisa  Ladd,  Nell  B.  and  Marja 
N.  Lang,  Mary  A.  Lattlmer,  William 
E.  Lawrence,  Christine  R.  and  James 
P.  Lee.  Ruth  Leffler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
hard E.  Lenskl,  Jr.,  John  and  Dede 
Laverlng,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Levy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Lewis,  Michael  H. 
Llpson,  Charles  and  Ruth  Long,  and 
Margaret  E.  Lowe. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  L.  Leuche,  Robert  P. 
Lynch,  Douglas  &  Beulah  Mackenzie, 
George  S.  T.  Malsel,  m,  Martha 
Churchill  Markusb,  Martz  Martinez, 
Jane  Mason,  Dr.  Robert  Mason.  Ralph 
S.   Mavrogordato,  Mr.   &    Mrs.   George 

B.  McAdams,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
McBrlde.  Patricia  McBryde,  Peter  L. 
McCandless,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
McCleary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mc- 
Donough,  Carole  McKewln,  Claude  & 
Mlml  McKlnney,  Bonnie  &  Paul  Med- 
lock,  Jeanne  Melvln,  Dorothy  Metcalf, 
Mary  Meyer,  Jack  Meyerhoff,  Cathy 
Meyers,  Mary  B.  Miller,  Dorothy  Mlt- 
calf,  James  H.  Montague,  Laura  R. 
Moy,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Mozer.  Judith 
Chayes  Nelman,  Meigs  A.  &  Leone  I. 
Newklrk,  Mary-Cushlng  Nlles.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  James  F.  Noonan,  Alfred  E.  No- 
tarlannl,  Edward  &  Robin  Norton,  Terrl 
M.  CBerry,  Robert  J.  O'Connor,  Bren- 
don  O'Neill,  Mark  H.  Orms,  Trlsh 
Parker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Perloff, 
Janice  &  Elliott  Perrett,  Marylou  Peter- 
son. Robert  &  Joanne  Phllleo,  Neal 
Potter,  William  H.  &  Anne  J.  Potts, 
John  Prentiss,  Linda  Pugllsl,  T.  W. 
Putsavage,  Jr.,  Martha  Lee  Ramsey, 
M.  Elaine  Rand,  Miriam  H.  Rasmussen, 


Anne  C.  Reade,  Evelyn  V.  Reader, 
Eleanor  H.  Reddy,  Nancl  Reese.  Kath- 
leen A.  Regan,  Barbara  V.  Reld,  Charles 
Reld,  in,  Ann  L.  Reider,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  John  Kenner,  John  Rennle,  G. 
Charles  Rhoads,  Bente  &  Charles  Rich- 
ard, Mlgsle  &  Gar  Rlchlln,  Paul  Riley, 
Samuel  Rose,  M.  C.  Rosebrook,  David 
Rosenstreich,  James  W.  &  Elizabeth 
W.  Rouse,  John  &  Eva  Rouse,  WUlard 
G.  Rouse.  Thomas  Rowan,  John  H. 
Rubel,  William  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  Phyl- 
lis C.  Sabean,  Morris  Sackman,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Daniel  Safran,  Albert  J.  St.  Denis, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  L.  Salvaryn,  Kath- 
erlne Sarfaty,  William  H.  Savage.  Rey- 
nold Sawatzky,  Henry  &  Harriet 
Scarupa,  BUI  &  Martie  Schmidt,  Barry 
Schuttler,  Thomas  Schwelzer,  Michelle 
Segal,  Harry  B.  Seldenberg,  David  Ed- 
gar Sellers,  HI,  William  Randolph 
Sengel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey  M. 
Shaman,  Barbara  Shear,  Cornelius  B. 
&  Hetty  H.  Shear,  Harriet  K.  Shepard- 
son,  Mai  &  Miriam  Sherman,  Dr.  Her- 
schel  Shosteck,  Sargent  Shrlver,  Rob- 
ert &  Joyce  Shuman,  Susan  C.  Slck- 
ler,  Robert  M.  SUverwood,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Bruce  Simpson,  Kurt  Chi-rles  Simp- 
son, Mary  Jane  Simpson,  Rev.  &  Mrs. 
Clarence  Sinclair.  A.  Innes  Smallwood, 
Doris  V.  Smith,  Mary  Carol  Smith, 
Mary  Smoot,  Virginia  Smucker,  Ann 
Sollenberger,  Susanna  Solomon,  Roger 
W.  &  Martha  K.  Speldel,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Samuel  Stayton,  Janet  Upjohn  Stearns, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Steele,  George 
Sternberg,  Philip  &  Kathleen  Stevens, 
George  D.  StlUson,  PhylUs  &  Howard 
Stokes,  Mildred  Stroues,  Klrsten  & 
Jorgen  Stram-Tejsen,  Anita  &  Owen 
Swartman.  Kathleen  Swift,  David 
Tartter,  Oeorglna  Taylor,  G.  H.  Te- 
Paske,  Nan  t  Walt  Terry,  Todd  B.  -Hb- 
bals,  Courtland  K.  Townsend,  David 
Tripp,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Tripp, 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  Jr..  Adelaide  H. 
Truesdell.  Nancy  M.  Tucker,  Edmund 
Uehllng,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ullberg,  Peter  Un- 
ger,  Johanna  Van  Burkom,  Barbara  J. 
Vance,  Merry  Suzanne  Vance,  Mary 
&  Ronald  Van  Deren,  David  W.  Voas, 
Gerold  &  Prancolse  Von  Mayer,  Mr.  &  . 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Wagner,  Mr.  &  Mrs..  Har- 
old M.  Wakefield,  Robert  L.  Wald,  John 
J.  &  Lorraine  Walsh,  Carl  &  Ruth 
Warmlngton,  Peter  Wastie,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond D.  Watts,  George  M.  &  Mar- 
Jorle  S.  Weber,  Stuart  Wechsler,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Harold  Weiss,  Paul  Weiss,  BUI 
Wellons,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Weymouth, 
Peter  &  Jo  Weymouth,  Michael  Wle- 
land.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  WU- 
son,  Jr.,  Mark  &  Catherine  C.  Winkler, 
Thomas  W.  Wlnstead,  Evelyn  L.  Wl- 
teck,  Allan  S.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Glorlda 
Wyman,  Wes  &  Rose  Yamaka,  Peter 
K.  Yeskel,  Leland  L.  Yost  and  Harry 
D.  Zlnk. 
Mall  contributions  to:  Wage  Peace,  P.O. 
Box  926.  Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

We  Invite  contributions  from  those  who 
supf)ort  this  plea.  ALL  proceeds  will  be  tised 
for  reprinting  this  message  here  and  In  other 
cities.  Copies  of  the  ad  with  your  signature 
win  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

— You  may  use  my  name  In  future  print- 
ing of  this  letter. 
— Please  do  not  use  my  name. 

Signed  

Address  


RIGHTS  FOR   CONSERVATIVES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  has  commented  previ- 
ously about  the   dismissal   of  William 


Woestendiek  as  news  editor  of  WETA- 
TV,  Washington,  following  the  employ- 
ment of  his  wife  as  press  secretary  to  the 
wife  of  the  Attorney  General.  His  state- 
ments have  been  most  beneficial  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

An  article  entitled  "In  TV  and  Foun- 
dations: No  Rights  for  Conservatives?" 
published  recently  by  Human  Events, 
serves  to  illuminate  this  incident  fur- 
ther. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Human  Events,  May  16,  1970] 

In    TV    AND    FotTNDATiONS :    No   Rights    for 

Conservatives  ? 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

Fred  Friendly,  now  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, made  a  career  of  touting  free  speech 
and  the  free  conscience  of  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism. Whenever  there  was  the  slightest 
hint  that  the  rampant  "Uberals"  of  the  net- 
works was  imder  the  mildest  attack,  Mr. 
Ftlendly  would  speak  out  loud  and  clear. 
The  broadcaster  was  to  speak  his  mind,  and 
woe  unto  those  who  raised  their  voices  in 
criticism. 

Mr.  Friendly,  obviously,  has  either  changed 
his  way  of  thinking  or  his  principles  of 
broadcast  freedom  have  developed  an  elastic- 
ity that  few  suspected.  For  It  now  turns  out 
that  he  was  Informed  In  advance  of  the  im- 
minent firing  of  one  William  Woestendiek. 
news  editor  of  a  program  on  Washington's 
educational  station,  WETA-TV. 

Mr.  Woestendlek's  crime  was  not  bad — nor 
was  it  for  conservative  thoughts,  utterances 
or  grimaces.  He  was  fired  because  his  wife 
took  a  Job  as  press  secretary  to  Mrs.  John 
Mltohell,  wife  of  the  United  States  attorney 
general.  He  was  therefore  Indirectly  charged 
with  guilt  by  marriage  and  summarily  ttimed 
loose  from  WETA-TV. 

The  specific  bill  of  attainder  against  Mr. 
Woestendiek  was  "conflict  of  interest."  Pre- 
sumably, he  was  given  a  choice  between  los- 
ing his  Job  or  having  his  wife  quit  hers — 
'  because  she  had  committed  the  unforgivable 
sin  of  going  to  work  for  (gasp!)  a  woman 
who  was  a  Republican,  controversial,  and 
somewhat  overdone  as  a  conservative. 

I  bring  Mr.  Friendly  Into  this  discussion 
because  the  Ford  Foundation,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  its  kindness,  put  up  the  money 
for  the  show  that  Mr.  Woestendiek  was  pro- 
ducing for  WETA-TV.  When  the  station 
called  Mm  "out  of  courtesy"  to  tell  him  that 
It  was  riding  Mr.  Woestendiek  on  a  rati,  Mr. 
Friendly  did  not  say:  "Put  down  the  tar  and 
feathers!" 

Les  Mldgley,  the  executive  producer  of  the 
Walter  Cronklte  show,  was  not  fired  because 
his  wife,  Betty  Purness,  worked  for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Eric  Sevareld  and  David  Brlnkley 
were  not  fired  when  their  wives  went  to  work 
for  Hubert  Humphrey  In  1968.  WETA-TV  did 
not  fire  Walterene  Swanson  even  though  she 
Is  married  to  a  man  who  works  for  Sen.  Alan 
Oanston  (D.-Callf.). 

According  to  the  record,  Mr.  Fred  Friendly 
listened  to  the  news  of  what  was  In  store  for 
William  Woestendiek,  put  the  phone  back  on 
Its  cra^e,  and  returned  to  whatever  he  was 
doing.  There  was  no  thunder  from  him  about 
"fighting  for  the  freedom  of  broadcast  Joxir- 
nallsm" — his  phrase — and  no  threat  that 
WETA-TV  would  find  itself  bereft  of  Ford 
Foundation  funds  If  It  perpetrated  tlxls  act 
of  bigotry. 

Mr.  Friendly  now  says  that  he  did  not  give 
his  official  sanction  to  the  political  lynching 
of  Mr.  Woestendiek.  But  by  the  same  token. 
he  does  not  say  that  he  lUted  a  finger  to 
prevent  It. 

I  have  seen  too  many  Fred  Prlendlys  at 
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work  to  be  overly  exercised  by  the  Woesten- 
diek  c*se.  But  I  think  it  Is  worth  pointing  out 
th*t  had  the  victim  been  a  bro*do«6ter  whose 
wlXe  had  gone  to  work  for  Abble  Hoffman, 
Students  for  a  DemocraUc  Society,  or  King- 
man Brewster  of  Yale,  Mr.  I^endly  and  the 
Pord  Foundation  might  have  been  thunder- 
ing from  every  New  York  and  Washington 
rooftop  above  civil  rights,  dissent  and  the 
black  sUence  of  fear.  And  probably  thunder- 
ing along  with  tiiem  would  have  been  every 
Jackanapes  editorial  virrlter  who  had  nothing 
better  to  fulminate  against  that  day. 

Its  all  quiet  along  the  Potomac — and  the 
Hudson,  too— becaxise  the  dissenter  is  Mar- 
tha MltcheU.  whose  politics.  parboUed  or  not, 
are  on  the  right.  There  is  quiet  because  the 
processors  of  protest  are  dealing  with  Repub- 
licans and  conservatives. 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  (R.-Kan.)  made  this 
point  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  that  got 
only  marginal  coverage  In  the  press.  "It  is  not 
the  politics  that  is  bad."  Sen.  Dole  said.  "It 
18  only  the  Republicans.  ...  I  resent  the 
blatant  dishonesty.  And  regardless  of  party, 
it  should  not  pass  unchallenged." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTA- 

TION    FOR     THE     DISTRICT     OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  1969,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  52,  which  would  pro- 
vide full  congressional  representation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  June  1.  1970,  I  was  privileged  to 
testify  before  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  hearing  on  that 
resolution  and  related  proposals. 

An  editorial  in  the^Wishington  Post 
of  June  6.  1970.  cites  those  hearings  and 
caDs  for  congressional  action  to  lift  the 
burden  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion from  the  800,000  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before  the 
subcommittee,  over  6,000  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  none  has  been 
more  deserving  of  passage  than  that  pro- 
viding a  proper  voice  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  citizens  of  the  Federal 
city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eqtj/u,  d»  Dkath  and  Taxxs 
The  people  of  Washington  are  equal  to 
other  cltlaena.  It  seems.  In  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  in  dying  for  their  country  In  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  but  not  in  voting.  In 
that  vital  matter  of  representative  govern- 
ment, they  are  permitted  to  vote  only  for 
members  of  the  school  board  and  less  than  a 
full  quota  of  presldentlsil  electors.  The  denial 
of  home  rule  and  representation  in  Congress 
remains  the  most  glaring  Inconsistency  in 
our   generally   admirable  political   system. 

'Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  absence 
of  any  District  representatives  in  Congreae 
this  week  in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
The  subcommittee  has  before  it  a  long-over- 
due resolution  that  would  give  this  politi- 
cally starved  community  two  senators  and 
representatives  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Senator  Kennedy,  testifying  for  the  resolu- 
tion, pointed  to  the  fact  that  11  states  with 
fewer  people  than  the  District  now  elect  39 
Senators  and  Representatives.  In  the  cen- 
tury and  nearly  three  quarters  since  It  came 
into  being,  the  District  has  never  been  able 
«o  Citst  so  much  as  one  vote  in  the  Congress 


which  makes  its  laws  as  well  as  those  for  the 
nation. 

Because  of  the  long  history  of  congres- 
sional failure  to  act  on  this  vital  reform. 
Senator  Kennedy  intends  to  offer  the  Dis- 
trict-representation proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  providing  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate  floor.  Ordinarily  it  is  bad  strategy  to 
link  two  constitutional  amendments  In  one 
resolution.  Each  is  likely  to  take  away  some 
strength  from  the  other.  In  this  instance, 
however,  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
separate  votes  by  the  states  In  the  ratifica- 
tion process,  and  it  is  our  understanding  that 
the  District-representation  amendment 
(which  could  be  attached  to  the  direct-elec- 
tion amendment  by  a  majority  vote)  will  not 
be  pressed  if  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
win  the  two-thirds  vote  essential  to  send  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  states  for 
ratification. 

Certainly  nothing  should  be  done  to  im- 
pede or  Jeopardize  the  important  amendment 
for  popular  election  of  the  President.  But 
equEil  representation  for  the  District  is  also 
a  vital  issue.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  it  on  its  own  merits. 


I 


VETERANS  HOSPITALS 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans hospitals.  I  have  followed  with  in- 
terest the  hearings  on  this  subject  which 
have  been  held  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  statements  made  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ofiQcials,  and  the 
coverage  In  the  press. 

I  have  personally  heard  from  many 
who  are  concerned  about  this  matter,  in- 
cluding veterans  and  veterans'  groups 
who  made  serious  complaints  about  the 
hospitals. 

The  majority  of  tlie  correspondence  I 
have,  received  and  a  number  of  news  re- 
ports I  have  seen  or  read  indicate  that 
there  are  serious  problems  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  that  they  simply  are  not  able 
to  provide  the  kind  of  medical  care  that 
veterans  require  and  deserve.  However, 
this  is  consistently  denied  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  aware  that  in  April  President 
Nixon  announced  that  he  approved  add- 
ing $50  million  to  the  1971  budget  for 
VA  medical  care.  This,  I  think,  was  cer- 
tainly a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but 
if  the  situation  is  truly  as  critical  as 
many  have  stated,  It  would  not  begin  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

Most  recently,  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, in  Little  Roek,  has  published  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  In  Little  Rock  and  North 
Little  Rock,  and  the  need  for  a  new 
facility. 

The  Democrat  articles  by  Martin  Klr- 
by  point  out  that  although  the  Little 
Rock  hospital  is  "one  of  the  best  of  the 
125  VA  general  medical  hospitals  in 
terms  of  patient  care,"  It  nonetheless  has 
"serioiis  inadequacies."  Among  the  in- 
adequacies cited  are:  "lack  of  money, 
lack  of  space,  lack  of  staff,  lack  of 
equipment." 

These  "lacks"  are  rather  significant, 
I  believe,  and  we  must  act  to  overcome 
them.  In  a  newsletter  to  my  constitu- 
ents dated  March  10,  I  wrote: 

The  sad  paradox  is  that  while  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  not  provided  sufflcient  funding  for 
medical    care    for    veterans.    Certainly    tb« 


Vietnam  veteran  is  entitled  to  the  best  care 
that  can  be  offered.  Committees  in  both  the 
House  (md  Senate  are  now  looking  into  dis- 
turbing evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  complaints  in 
recent  months  about  Inadequacies  In  veter- 
ans care. 

At  a  time  when  more  personnel  are  needed, 
and  with  medical  and  drug  costs  rising,  the 
VA  hospital  system  is  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  heavy  demands  being  placed  on 
It  .  .  . 

I  can  find  no  Justification  for  providing 
anything  other  than  first-rate  care  for  those 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  this  coun- 
try. This  obviously  is  going  to  require  more 
money  and  Indeed  must  rank  as  one  of  our 
top  priorities. 

I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant matter  and  I  think  we  must  take 
steps  to  insure  that  the  best  possible 
care  and  the  finest  facilities  are  available 
to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  review  some 
developments  of  the  past  6  months  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  regard  to  the  hospitals. 

On  January  8,  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
printed  an  article  entitled  "VA  Care: 
Outdated.  Deficient,"  written  by  Don 
Oberdorfer.  After  reading  the  article, 
which  referred  to  "obsolete  equipment 
and  outdated  procedures  facing  Vietnam 
veterans  and  others  in  VA  hospitals,"  I 
wrote  on  January  12  to  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  VA,  ask- 
ing for  a  detailed  report  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  to  me  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  stating  that  he  was  confident  that 
"inquirj-  at  any  time  into  operations  of 
our  hospitals  will  demonstrate  that  we 
are  giving  more  than  adi;quate  care  to 
veterans." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  by  Mr. (Oberdorfer  and 
the  correspondence  betveen  Mr.  John- 
son and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Jan.  8.  1970] 

VA  CABE  :  OtJTDATED,  DSFICIENT 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washington. — On  Oct.  31.  Pfc.  Ronnie 
Boggess  was  leading  a  squad  down  a  trail 
near  Song  Be  in  the  Cambodian  Border  re- 
gion of  South  Vietnam  when  he  walked  into 
a  murderous  crossfire  from  enemy  troops 
hidden  In  ambush  positions  on  either  side. 
His  left  leg  was  blown  away,  his  left  arm  was 
shattered  and  a  bullet  tore  away  a  large 
chunk  of  his  left  shoulder. 

In  an  earlier  war.  this  20-year-old  soldier 
would  probably  have  died  on  the  spot. 
Thanks  to  the  helicopter  and  to  intensive 
battlefield  medicine  and  to  the  army's  evacu- 
ation procedures,  he  could  grin  back  at  a 
visitor  this  week  from  amid  the  holiday  dec- 
orations of  Ward  34  of  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital  and  speak  of  spending  Christmas 
at  a  local  hotel  with  his  parents  and  his 
best  girl  from  Decota,  W.  Va. 

The  nation  is  very  conscious  of  the  40,000 
Americans  killed  in  action  In  Vietnam  since 
the  decade  began,  but  the  fate  of  the  badly- 
wounded  survivors  has  received  less  atten- 
tion. Lately  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed 
by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  has  been 
digging  into  the  story,  and  what  it  has  been 
finding  is  not  calculated  to  fill  anyone  with 
cheer  at  this  or  any  other  season. 

MOU   THAN    360,000    WOUNDED 

More  than  260,000  men — a  quarter  of  a 
million — have  been  wounded  in  Vietnam, 
about  half  of  them  badly  enough  to  require 
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hospitalization.  A  substantial  number  of 
these — precisely  how  many  Is  yet  undis- 
closed have  been  very  severely  wounded. 

According  to  Sen.  Cranston,  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  is  producing  total  disablUty  cases 
at  a  rate  nearly  double  that  of  the  Korean 
War  and  almost  triple  that  of  World  War  H. 
Out  of  every  100  veterans  receiving  compen- 
sation for  wounds  received  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam, Cranston  says,  some  12.4  per  cent  are 
totally  disabled — compared  to  6.7  per  cent 
during  the  Korean  War  and  4.4  per  cent 
in  World  War  n. 

An  Army  study  of  1 .000  men  separated  from 
the  service  for  disability  because  of  Vietnam 
wounds  disclosed  that  28  per  cent  were  am- 
putees. 25  per  cent  suffer  from  paralysis  of 
extremities,  and  14  per  cent  suffer  from  what 
U  termed  "impairment  of  sense  organs." 
These  are  much  higher  percentages  than  In 
previous  wars.  A  witness  from  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  told  the  Cranston  sub- 
committee that  the  rate  of  blindness  from 
the  Vietnam  War  is  triple  that  of  World  War 

n. 

Like  Pfc.  Boggess,  many  of  these  men 
have  received  superb  medical  treatment  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  excellent  medical 
treatment  In  an  Army  hospital  such  as 
Walter  Reed  when  they  have  been  evacuated 
to  the  U.S.A.  In  the  military  hospitals,  they 
are  Important  people — men  from  the  front — 
but  ultimately  they  are  reaaelgned  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  for  long- 
term  treatment,  and  that  Is  where  the  dif- 
ficulty begins. 

GEARED   TO   VETEBAN8 

The  VA  Hospital  system  Is  geared  to  the 
older  veterans  of  earlier  wars,  and  it  Is  great- 
ly overburdened  by  a  failure  to  grow  with  a 
growing  challenge.  Because  of  congressional 
action,  the  VA  was  forced  in  1968  to  reduce 
its  personnel  back  to  the  1966  level,  when 
the  Vietnam  casualties  were  Just  beginning 
to  arrive  in  large  numbers.  After  the  con- 
gressional cutback  was  lUted,  the  NUon 
administration  continued  the  celling  as  part 
of  it  battle  against  inflation. 

The  result,  according  to  the  Senate  testi- 
mony, is  that  the  V^  is  overworked,  under- 
staffed and  to  a  considerable  degree  behind 
the  times.  The  wounded  veteran  of  Vietnam 
combat  goes  from  a  helicopter-Jet  plane  era 
of  medicine  In  the  war  zone  to  a  Model-T 
era  in  the  VA  hospitals. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  West,  a  member  of  VA's  na- 
tional advisory  committee  on  psychlaUy,  tes- 
tified that  many  mental  patients  are  being 
kept  tranquillzed  In  "chemical  cocoons"  in 
VA  hospitals  because  of  insufficient  profes- 
sional sUff  to  deal  with  the  real  problems. 
Other  witnesses  described  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  outdated  procedures  facing  Viet- 
name  veterans  and  others  In  VA  hospitals. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  that  the  nation  was  willing  to  wage  it, 
but  not  to  pay  for  It.  In  the  case  of  wounded 
veterans,  this  is  particularly  Uaglc  and  In- 
defensible. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merite  of  the  war,  surely  the  men  who  are 
sent  to  fight  are  entlUed  to  the  best  medi- 
cal care  and  the  best  chance  for  complete 
recovery  and  rehablllUtlon.  The  Cranston 
subcommittee  has  uncovered  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  getting  it  today. 

Janxtakt  12.  1970. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
AdministratoT,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  have  Just  read  an 
article  entitled  "VA  Care:  Outdated,  Defi- 
cient" which  appeared  in  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, January  8. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Don  Oberdorfer  con- 
tains a  number  of  statements  about  Veter- 
ans' AdmlnUtration  facilities  and  the  lieet- 
ment  of  wounded  Vietnam  veterans.  For 
example,  Mr.  Oberdorfer  refers  to  "obsolete 
equipment  and  outdated  procedures  facing 


Vietnam  veterans  and  cithers  In  VA  hospi- 
tals". 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article  and 
I  wotUd  appreciate  receiving  from  you  a 
detailed  report  on  this  subject. 

With  beet  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

J.   W.   PULBRIOHT. 

VrmuNS'  Administration,  Oftice 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FVr.BRir.HT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  TVlbright:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  yotir  Inquiry  about  the  medical 
programs  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospitals.  I  recognize  there  are  areas  In 
which  improvement  can  be  made;  however, 
I  am  confident  that  inquiry  at  any  time  mto 
operations  of  our  hospitals  will  demonstrate 
that  we  are  giving  more  than  adequate  care 
to  veterans. 

As  has  been  true  in  the  past,  It  continues 
to  be  difficult  to  provide  what  we  consider 
totally  adequate  care  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  our  Medical  Service  is  continuously 
aware  of  the  needs  of  these  Individuals  and 
the  compassion  necessary  to  make  their  Uves 
a  little  easier.  The  psychiatric  patient  has 
benefitted  from  the  upgrading  In  treatment 
resulting  from  proper  application  of  new 
medicines  and  techniques  of  the  last  decade 
as  shown  by  the  continuing  rise  In  the 
monthly  turnover  rate  for  psychiatric  vmits. 
In  VA  we  have,  as  does  every  other  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  money  prob- 
lem. Nonetheless,  altho^igh  President  Nixon's 
revised  budget  for  P.Y.  1970,  submitted  to 
Congress  last  AprU.  generally  pared  proposed 
government  expenditures  as  a  major  effort 
to  halt  spiraling  inflation,  his  request  for 
the  VA  provided  an  Increase  of  $262-mllUon 
over  VA  appropriations  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  This  request,  plus  anticipated  supple- 
mental appropriations,  will  set  VA  appro- 
prlaUons  for  F.Y.  1970  at  about  $8.3-bUllon, 
the  highest  budget  In  23  years.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  amount  requested  for  VA  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  exceed  even  this 
amount. 

Naturally,  as  Administrator.  I  make  every 
effort  to  Judge  the  validity  of  demands  made 
on  the  VA  by  Its  professional  medical  staff. 
and.  most  certainly,  the  needs  of  our  newest 
veterans  are  uppermost  in  my  mind.  Our  goal 
wUl  continue  to  be  to  provide  our  veterans 
with  the  finest  medical  care  available. 
Sincerely, 

DoN.AU)  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  following  weeks,  I  had  correspond- 
ence with  several  persons  who  com- 
plained about  conditions  in  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  on  February  15  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette,  Little  Rock,  published  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "VA  Hospitals  Are  Caught 
in  Cnmch  of  Inflation."  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  Ed  Johnson,  quoted  a  repwrt  from 
Representative  Olin  D.  Teagtje,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  quote  one  paragraph  from  the 
article : 


Last  week,  Teague  released  a  report  that 
showed  the  Little  Rock  and  FayettevlUe  VA 
hospitals  were  $1.3  million  short  for  opera- 
tions this  fiscal  year  at  a  time  the  year  was 
half  over.  The  situation  has  resulted  from 
them  being  caught  in  an  impossible  squeeze 
between  higher  medical  and  drug  costs  and 
rising  workloads  without  receiving  pro- 
portionately higher  funding  and  staffing  al- 
locations. In  January,  the  two  facilities  got 
a  total  of  •267,000  In  supplementary  funds  to 
be  applied  toward  the  shortage.  That  helped 


but  It  was  not  enough  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies in  staff  equipment  and  maintenance 
needs. 

Then,  on  March  2,  a  report  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  described  conditions  at  the 
Miami,  Pla.,  VA  Hospital,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
statement  in  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 23. 

Once  again,  on  March  3, 1  wrote  to  Mr. 
Johnson  asking  for  a  clarification,  in 
view  of  the  CBS  report.  In  reply,  I  re- 
ceived a  lengthy  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson 
saying  that  the  telecast  had  left  a  false 
impression  and  that  issue  could  be  taken 
with  "a  nimiber  of  specifics  in  the  news- 
cast." 

In  the  meantime,  on  March  9, 1  issued 
my  newsletter  on  "Better  Care  for  Vet- 
erans," citing  the  reports  I  had  received 
on  inadequacies  in  veterans  care  and 
stating  that  this  must  rank  as  one  of  our 
top  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Johnson  and  of  my 
newsletter  of  March  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

March  3.  X970. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washinfrton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson;  Thank  you  for  ywor 
letter  of  January  23  in  response  to  my  In- 
quiry about  the  medical  programs  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  In  your 
letter  you  stated.  "I  am  confident  that  In- 
quiry at  any  time  into  the  operation  of  our 
hospitals  will  demonstrate  that  we  are  giv- 
ing more  than  adequate  care  to  veterans." 

The  CBS  Evening  News,  with  Walter 
Cronklte,  on  March  2,  1970,  contained  a 
repcwt  describing  conditions  at  the  MtaTni 
Florida,  VA  Hospital  which  appeared  to  be 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  above  state- 
ment taken  from  your  letter. 

Either  CBS  and  the  patients  interview 
during  the  report  have  misrepresented  the 
facts  or  patdents  at  the  Miami  VA  Hospital 
are.  in  fact,  receiving  much  leas  than  ad- 
eqvtate  care.  I  would  appreciate  a  report  on 
this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fclbrioht. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Otficx 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C,  Mar.  25, 1970. 

Hon.    J.    W.    PCLBRIGHT, 

US.  SeruUe, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  PrrLBRicHT:  I  appreciate  your 
recent  inquiry  affording  me  the  opporttinity 
to  comment  on  the  CBS-TV  news  presenta- 
tion of  March  2. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  telecast 
left  an  Impression  In  mlUlons  of  Amerlosji 
homes  that  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals are  giving  totally  inadequate  care,  and 
that  the  Chief  victims  of  this  alleged  In- 
adequacy are  our  younger  veterans  return- 
ing from  Vietnam. 

Aside  from  a  fairly  lengthy  taped  Inter- 
view with  me,  which  In  the  process  of  editing 
by  CBS-TV  was  reduced  to  a  fleeting  30  sec- 
onds actxial  exposure  on  the  screen.  Just 
one  sentence  in  the  entire  program  Is  given 
to  the  overall  VA  position  and  the  positive 
side  of  VA  medicine. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  verity  of  that 
one  sentence  when  the  announcer  said.  "The 
head  of  the  VA  Donald  Johnson,  says  there  la 
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no  dan^r  that  any  war  wounded  veteran  will 
receive  slow  or  second-rate  care." 

We  could  take  Issue  with  a  number  of 
specifics  In  the  newscast  such  as  the  state- 
ment, 'One  budget  cut  forced  the  removal 
of  orange  Juice  from  the  dally  menu.  Now.  Ifs 
given  only  with  doctor's  prescription."  Or 
the  claim  that.  "A  few  weeks  ago.  this  hoa- 
pltal  dropped  65  employees.  It  dldnt  have 
the  money  to  pay  them."  Or.  "Now  there 
Is  only  one  therapist  In  this  hospital  for  25 
patients  •  There  Is  not  an  iota  of  truth  In 
any  of  these  statements. 

What  concerns  me  most,  however.  Is  what 
wae  not  reported  on  the  programs.  The  net- 
work apparently  choce  not  to  clutter  the 
minds  of  viewers  with  such  facts  as  these — 
which  were  provided  to  CBS  nearly  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  actual  broadcast: 

The  VA  appropriation  for  medical  care  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  26,  1969,  Is  the  highest  In 
history-.  This  sum  of  $1,541,701,000  Is  the 
full  amount  recommended  by  the  prior  Presi- 
dent and  by  Congress,  and  Is  available  In 
full  to  the  VA. 

Then,  on  February  2.  1970.  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  for  Plscal  Year  1971 
a  budget  that  Included  $1,702,200,000  for  VA 
medical  care.  This  is  $160,499,000  In  excess 
of  the  previous  record  budget  request,  and 
is  $281,936,000  over  the  request  for  Fiscal 
Year  1969 

VA's  166  hospitals  do  have  the  capacity  to 
care  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  requiring  hos- 
pitalization. During  the  past  fiscal  year,  only 
some  44,000 — or  slightly  over  five-percent — 
of  the  total  VA  patients  treated  were  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  That  number  Is  expected 
to  reach  about  60.000  this  fiscal  year.  The 
numbers  will  Increase,  but  so  has  VA's  ability 
to  treat  more  and  more  veterans. 

VA  Is  treating  more  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans than  ever  before  In  history.  This  fiscal 
year  VA  will  treat  In  its  hospitals  more  than 
780.000  veteran-patients,  and  this  figure  will 
be  exceeded  next  year.  The  780.000  figure  Is 
172.000  above  VA's  patient  capacity  as  re- 
cently as  1958 

VA  hoGpltal  staffs  hare  been  augmented. 
Six  months  ago.  at  a  time  when  he  was  re- 
ducing employment  elsewhere  In  the  govern- 
ment by  about  50.000  Jobs,  the  President  au- 
thorized an  Increase  of  1.500  employees  for 
VA  with  the  vast  majority  earmarked  for  the 
medical  program.  The  new  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  calls  for  another  increase  of 
2,123  VA  medical  employees. 

The  ratio  of  VA  hoepltal  staffs  to  patients 
has  increased  steadily.  The  ratio  In  VA  gen- 
eral hospitals  was  146.3  employees  per  100 
patients  last  year;  Is  150.2  this  year,  and  will 
go  up  to  156.8  in  the  new  budget. 

Contrary  to  charges  that  young  Vietnam 
veterans  are  doomed  to  a  Ufe-long  stay  In 
VA  mental  hospitals  for  lack  of  proper  treat- 
ment Is  the  fact  that  VA  has  pioneered  In 
cooperative  research  that  has  scientifically 
established  the  value  of  psychotropic  drugs, 
and  helped  to  nearly  double  the  patient  turn, 
over  In  mental  hospitals  throughout  the  na- 
tion. The  hospital  discharge  rate  each  month 
for  VA  mental  patients  has  grown  from 
only  5.3-percent  In  1950  to  10.6-percent  by 
P.Y.  1966;  to  12.7-percent  In  FY.  1967;  to 
15.4-percent  In  P.Y.  1968.  and  to  18.4-percent 
Last  year. 

Helping  VA  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
medical  care  are  79  of  America's  leading 
medical  schools — which  are  closely  affiliated 
with  93  VA  nospltals — as  well  as  leaders  In 
American  medicine  who  serve  as  program  ad- 
visors and  as  consultants  at  VA  hospitals. 
What  concerns  me  most  about  the  CBS 
presenutlon  is  that  the  public  and  our  veter- 
ans might  reasonably  conclude  that  VA  Is 
giving  Inferior  care,  and  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  In  particular,  will  suffer  for  lack  of 
proper  VA  medical  attention. 

Such  a  conclusion  would  be  erroneous,  and 


woiild  reflect  unfairly  on  the  many  thousands 
of  dedicated  physicians,  nurses  and  other 
employees  who  are  working  hard  to  serve  our 
hospitalized  veterans. 

Considering  the  constant  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel m  the  health  fields,  and  the  continual 
climb  In  the  cost  of  delivering  health  serv- 
ices. It  is  probably  true  that  there  Is  no 
hospital  In  the  United  States,  Including  those 
In  the  VA  system,  that  could  not  effectively 
use  more  funds  or  more  staff. 

Like  other  medical  programs,  the  VA  pro- 
gram Is  always  subject  to  Improvement.  It 
always  has  been,  and   always  will  be. 

I  assure  you  the  VA  will  strive  constanUy 
for  Improvement,  because  the  best  possible 
medical  care  for  the  nations  war  veterans 
has  been  the  continuing  and  common  desire 
of  the  American  people  as  well  as  each  Presi- 
dent and  each  Congress. 

As  we  all  work  together  to  achieve  these 
Improvements,  I  do  feel  It  Is  very  Important 
for  our  veterans,  and  especially  the  young 
men  disabled  In  Vietnam,  to  know  that  their 
medical  needs  will  be  met. 
Sincerely, 

DoNALi)  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 


June  9,  1970 


Bfciiuj  Care  for  Veterans 
One  of  the  most  vivid  Indications  of  how 
much  our  national  priorities  are  out  of  or- 
der Is  the  current  situation  in  our  veterans' 
hospitals.  Reports  Indicate  that  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  simply  are  not  able 
to  provide  the  kind  of  medical  care  that  vet- 
erans require  and  deserve. 

Of  the  young  men  we  have  sent  off  to 
Vietnam,  more  than  40.000  have  been  killed 
in  combat  and  7.00O  have  died  of  non-hostile 
causes — accidents  and  disease.  Additionally, 
some  260,000  Americans  have  been  wounded, 
many  of  them  requiring  long-term  care. 

The  sad  paradox  is  that  while  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  In  Vietnam,  we  have 
not  provided  sufficient  fiindlng  for  medical 
care  for  veterans.  Certainly  the  Vietnam 
veteran  Is  entitled  to  the  best  care  that  can 
be  offered.  ComnUttees  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  are  now  looking  Into  disturbing 
evidence  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  complaints  In  recent 
months  about  Inadequacies  In  veterans  care. 
At  a  time  when  more  personnel  are 
needed,  and  with  medical  and  drug  costs 
rising,  the  VA  hospital  system  Is  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  heavy  demands  being 
placed  on  It. 

A  recent  Investigation  of  veterans'  hospi- 
tals In  Arkansas  revealed  funding  deficiencies 
In  fiscal  1970  of  more  than  $1  million  for  the 
operation  of  the  facilities  at  Fayettevllle 
Uttle  Rock  and  North  Little  Rock.  Under 
these  circumstances  vacant  staff  positions 
are  not  being  filled  and  there  is  a  threat  of 
further  staff  reducUons.  With  these  condi- 
tions the  hospitals  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  greatly  Increased  workloads  and  the 
vast  Improvements  In  medical  treatment 
and  technology. 

The  President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1971  provides  a  relatively  minimal  Increase 
of  $9  million  for  veterans  hospitals  and 
medical  care— from  $1,787  billion  in  1970 
to  $1,796  billion.  According  to  press  reports 
this  represents  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
agency's  request  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  The 
slight  Increase  which  Is  proposed  Is  likely  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  effects  of  Inflation  and  by 
Increased  pay  to  federal  workers.  Including 
VA  hospital  employees. 

I  can  flnd  no  Justification  for  providing 
anything  other  than  first-rate  care  for  those 
who  have  sacrlflced  so  much  for  this  country 
This  obviously  is  going  to  require  more 
money  and  Indeed  must  rank  as  one  of  our 
top  priorities. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  strongly  op- 
posed our  continuing  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. However,  I  believe  the  naUon  has  an 


obligation  to  those  who  have  served  there. 
This  applies  not  Just  to  medical  and  psychi- 
atric care,  but  to  other  veterans'  programs  as 
well.  In  October  of  last  year  I  was  one  of  those 
who  spoke  In  favor  of  Increased  educational 
benefits  for  Vietnam  war  veterans,  despite 
a  threatened  Presidential  veto.  At  the  time, 
I  said,  'Certainly  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  inflation,  which  has  been  greatly 
heightened  by  the  war  In  Vietnam.  However, 
limiting  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  those  who  carried  the  burden  In  the 
Vietnam  war  hardly  seems  the  proper  way  to 
combat  inflation." 

Once  again,  the  question  Is  the  same  that 
I  have  posed  many  times  In  recent  months: 
How  can  we  even  consider  spending  billions 
more  for  projects  like  the  ABM  or  the  SST 
or  the  MK-48  torpedo  until  we  meet  our  vital 
human  needs? 

Vietnam  veterans  need  and  deserve  im- 
proved medical  and  psychiatric  facilities  plus 
better  educational  opportunities.  But,  of 
course,  as  the  noted  psychiatrist  Dr.  Robert 
Jay  Llfton  has  pointed  out.  "If  we  are  really 
concerned  about  the  psychological  and  spirit- 
ual health  of  America's  young  men — and 
indeed,  about  our  own  as  well — we  shall  cease 
victimizing  and  brutalizing  them  In  this 
war." 

BiLI,     Ptn^RICHT. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21.  the  Arkansas  Gazette  pub- 
lished a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  in 
which  he  said : 

What  concerns  me  most  is  that  the  public 
and  our  veterans  may  conclude  that  VA  is 
giving  Inferior  care  to  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  all  wars,  and  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. In  particular,  will  suffer  for  lack  of 
proper  VA  medical  attention.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  erroneous.   .  . 

However,  at  this  same  time  I  was  re- 
ceiving additional  letters  from  veterans 
and  veterans  groups  complaining  about 
care  In  VA  hospitals.  I  submit  a  sampling 
of  the  letters  I  received  with  specific 
complaints  from  veterans  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  have  deleted  the  names.  I  real- 
ize that  in  many  of  these  cases  there  may 
be  another  side  to  the  story.  However, 
these  letters  are  examples  of  the  kind 
of  complaints  I  have  received. 

Thre  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stattment  op ,  LrrTLx  Rock, 

Ark. 

I  was  In  the  United  States  Army  from  No- 
vember 1964  to  November  1967. 

r  served  In  Viet  Nam  In  1966  until  the  time 
that  I  was  wounded.  I  was  shot  In  the  back 
twice  by  rifle  fire.  The  second  bullet  went 
through  my  back  and  lodged  at  the  base  of 
my  brain.  The  first  bullet  exploded  and  left 
me  with  Ave  pieces  of  metal  In  my  neck. 

I  spent  over  a  year  in  the  hospital.  I  was 
at  Walter  Reed  for  five  months  and  then  was 
sent  down  to  a  Texas  hospital  until  I  was 
discharged  In  1967. 

Since  I  got  home  to  Uttle  Rock  two  years 
ago,  I  have  been  going  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  to  try  to  get  them  to 
do  something  about  the  pain  that  I  suffer 
from  the  metal  that  Is  stuck  In  my  brain. 
They  have  always  refused  to  give  me  any 
help.  They  Just  give  me  pain  pills  and  tell 
me  to  come  back  In  three  months. 

In  November  of  1968  they  finally  operated 
on  me  and  cut  a  tumor  out  of  my  head.  This 
helped  me  some  for  about  two  weeks  after 
the  operation  but  the  pain  from  my  wounds 
came  back.  I  kept  going  back  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  for  help  but  they 
said  that  I  was  only  suffering  from  tension 
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headaches.  They  were  very  hateful  to  me 
every  time  I  went  to  the  hospital;  but  one 
time  recently  it  was  really  bad. 

I  asked  the  man  at  the  desk  to  let  me  see 
a  doctor  and  then  me  and  my  wife  went 
over  and  sat  down.  All  of  a  sudden  this  fel- 
low at  the  desk  started  hollering  at  me  and 
said  I  couldn't  see  a  doctor. 

When  I  complained  to  your  office  about 
this  and  they  checked  It  out,  the  Veterans 
Administration  said  that  I  had  caused  a 
disturbance.  I  don't  see  how  1  was  causing 
a  disturbance  when  me  and  my  wife  were 
sitting  on  a  bench  and  this  fellow  at  the  desk 
was  doing  all  the  shouting. 

Things  are  so  bad  out  there  that  I  can't 
face  going  back.  In  all  the  time  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  treatment  I  have  not  met  one 
person  who  seemed  concerned  about  helping 
the  veterans. 

I  had  Just  as  soon  die  as  to  have  to  go 
back  and  have  them  talking  hateful  to  me 
and  then  Just  give  me  some  pills  to  get  rid 
of  me. 

Lately  I  have  been  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  Medical  Center  and  they 
are  helping  me.  They  think  they  have  found 
that  I  have  some  metal  pressing  against  my 
spine.  If  they  can  help  me  why  can't  the 
VA?  Why  do  I  have  to  pay  to  get  treatment 
for  a  wound  that  the  VA  has  rated  100% 
disability? 

You  may  think  I  am  Just  a  sore  head  who 
is  complaining  but  a  lot  of  people  are  hav- 
ing the  same  problem   .   .   . 


Statimint  of 


Ark. 


-,  Lrmx  Rock, 


I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  11.  I  served 
from  September  1942  to  January  1946.  I  was 
with  the  7th  Air  Force  and  served  In  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  Theater  for  36  months. 

After  I  got  home  from  the  War  I  was  doing 
real  well  working  at  a  construction  Job  and 
making  about  $175.00  a  week. 

In  1963  I  had  a  massive  coronary  attack 
which  completely  disabled  me.  I  have  had 
two  attacks  since  this  time  and  on  both 
occasions  was  taken  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  In  an  ambulance.  The  last 
time  I  had  an  attack  I  laid  on  the  stretcher 
In  the  hall  of  this  hospital  for  One  Hour  and 
Porty-Plve  minutes  before  I  received  any 
medical  attention.  During  my  stay  in  the 
hospital  I  found  that  the  hospital  staff  was 
very  negligent  In  their  attention  to  me  and. 
In  addition,  the  doctors  and  staff  members 
were  quite  abusive  In  their  conversation  with 
me. 

Also,  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  back 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  to 
get  treatment  for  other  Illnesses  but  they 
refused  to  treat  me  for  anything  other  than 
my  heart  condition.  They  refused  to  even 
give  me  a  prescription  so  that  I  can  buy 
medicine. 

Now,  I  am  totally  disabled  and  draw  $95.00 
a  month  veteran's  pension  and  $46.00  a 
month  social  security.  It  takes  half  of  these 
two  small  checks  to  pay  for  my  medicine 
and  my  private  medical  care  since  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  isn't  furnish- 
ing these  to  me. 

It  seems  like  the  hardest  thing  for  me  to 
take  Is  the  way  they  talk  to  me  and  the 
abusive  manner  when  I  go  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  to  try  to  get  treat- 
ment. That  Is  pretty  hard  on  a  man  who  Is 
already  about  to  starve  to  death  trying  to 
live  on  $75.00  a  month  I  have  left  after  pay- 
ing my  medical  bills. 

During  the  war  I  spent  36  months  with 
no  furlough  and  did  everything  I  could  for 
my  country.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  Country 
would  do  something  for  me  now  that  I  am 
in  such  bad  shape. 

I  do  a  lot  of  church  work  that  Involves 
visiting  the  veterans  at  Port  Roots  and  Roose- 
velt Road.  These  veterans  I  visit  in  the  hos- 
pital all  tell  me  that  they  are  having  about 
the  same  troubles  that  I  am. , . . 


BRADroRD,  Ark., 

March  24,  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pui-bright  :  I  was  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  the  time  period  of  January  1962 
to  October  1964.  During  this  time  I  served  a 
toiir  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam.  While  I  was  In  Viet 
Nam  I  was  In  a  helicopter  crash  that  hor- 
ribly damaged  my  back. 

After  completion  of  my  Viet  Nam  tour  I 
was  stationed  In  Hawaii.  I  further  injured 
my  back  In  a  Jungle  training  exercise  In 
Hawaii  and  was  referred  to  Trlpler  Hos- 
pital In  Honolulu.  They  set  me  up  for  a  series 
of  tests  and  physical  therapy.  After  returning 
to  my  company  I  was  forbidden  by  my  Com- 
pany Cadre  to  go  back  to  Trlpler  for  treat- 
ment. I  obtained  treatment  at  Schoffleld  Bar- 
racks from  an  old  chiropractor.  I  finaUy  got 
able  to  resume  my  duties  but  I  was  always 
plagued  with  back  pain. 

After  my  release  from  active  service  I  Im- 
mediately went  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  to  try  to  obtain  treatment  for 
my  back.  I  have  been  denied  this  treatment 
to  this  date  because  for  some  strange  reason 
the  Army's  Information  on  my  back  Injury 
Isnt  on  record  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

I  worked  as  a  carpenter  after  my  release 
from  service.  My  weekly  wage  was  approxi- 
mately $180.00  per  week.  Since  my  back  con- 
dition has  gotten  so  bad  I  have  been  advised 
by  private  doctors  to  seek  another  kind  of 
employment. 

I  am  currently  employed  by  O.I.C.  school 
at  the  weekly  rate  of  ^proximately  $90.00. 

Because  of  my  back  trouble,  which  I  sus- 
tained while  In  service,  I  have  had  to  seek 
employment  taking  a  reduction  In  pay  of  ap- 
proximately 50Tf .  I  have  gone  In  debt  because 
of  this  error.  Everytlme  I  go  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  for  treatment 
of  my  back  or  other  Illnesses  they  talk  to  me 
like  I  was  a  dog  and  refuse  to  help  me.  I  have 
several  times  waited  all  day  to  see  a  doctor 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

The  Army  gave  me  a  lot  of  medals.  I  guess 
these  hunks  of  tin  are  all  that  I  will  ever 
get  for  my  service.  I  don't  want  a  pension. 
I  Just  want  to  be  treated  and  relieved  of  this 
constant  pain  so  I  can  make  enough  to  sup- 
port my  wife  and  two  kids. 

I  ask  you  Senator,  Is  this  my  reward?  Is 
this  why  I've  served  my  co\mtry  so  faith- 
fully? 

Respectfully  yours. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  also. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  few  of  the  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  representatives  of  veterans 
groups  in  Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Disabled  Aiczsican  Veterans, 

Conway,  Ark.,  March  9, 1970. 
Hon.  W.  PtruBRiOHT. 

Dear  Senator  F^tlbright:  We.  the  under- 
signed members  of  DAV  Chapter  :tlO,  Con- 
way. Arkansas,  are  most  concerned  about  the 
apparent  deterioration  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  and  hospital  programs 
and  we  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  Indul- 
gence and  support  in  correcting  this  most 
serious  situation. 

We  are  positive  a  majority  of  our  American 
citizens  and  Members  of  Congress  wish  to 
provide  the  finest  medical  care  and  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  disabled  veterans  of 
our  great  Nation.  We  also  believe  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Veterans  AdmlnlBtration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide 
such  medical  care. 

Reports  from  reliable  sources  show  serious 
deficiencies  exist  in  the  present  operation  of 


the  VA  Hospitals  in  Arkansas  and  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  such  deficiencies  Is  the  short- 
age of  funds  and  medical  personnel.  Relia- 
ble reports  show  otir  VA  Hospitals  had  fund- 
ing deficiencies  In  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
over  1.3  million  In  operating  1.900  beds  to 
serve  213.000  Arkansas  veterans. 

At  this  time,  our  hoppitals  are  imder- 
staSed  and  maintenance  Is  poor  in  many 
areas.  Much  of  the  equipment  needs  repair 
and  new  equipment  Is  badly  needed. 

Unless  Immediate  and  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  our 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Program.  It 
will  soon  deteriorate  to  the  point  of  being  a 
second-rate  system. 

We  do  not  believe  the  flght  against  Infla- 
tion should  be  at  the  expense  of  inadequate 
care  for  our  disabled  vetertms.  We  wUl  appre- 
ciate your  support  and  appropriate  action. 

(Signed  by  21  persona.) 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  March  18, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbricht. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  was  an  article  in  the  Hot 
Springs  New  Era  of  March  17  that  I  would 
like  to  congratvOate  you  on. 

The  article  is  about  the  way  our  Veterans 
are  being  treated  in  omi  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospitals.  We  here  In  Hot  Springs,  as 
well  as  every  one  In  Arkansas,  are  proud  of 
you  for  speaking  out  on  this  subject.  We 
have  the  same  feeling  that  America  must 
provide  the  best  medical  care  possible  for 
Its  Veterans. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Information  will 
be  passed  on  to  all  our  members  at  our  next 
meeting. 

Again  may  I  say  thanks  for  speaking  up  in 
our  behalf,  we  do  appreciate  your  feelings 
very  much. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.   Ross   WiSELT, 

Commander. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Jonestoro,  Ark.,  March  18, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ptn-BRIOKT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  FtTLSRiGHT:  So  many  times 
so  many  of  us  only  write  to  or  caU  upon 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  when  we 
wish  to  criticize  them  for  something  with 
which  we  disagree.  I  cannot  pass  thU  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  recent  statements  concerning  the 
shortage  of  funds  with  which  our  V.A.  Hos- 
pitals are  being  forced  to  operate  with. 

We  believe  that  any  veteran  who  has  con- 
tributed enough  when  he  fights  the  shooting 
war  and  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to 
fight  the  Infiatlon  war  also  at  the  expense  of 
his  health. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  in  this 
matter,  and  we  hope  that  with  your  help  and 
the  many  others  who  are  Interested  in  this 
problem,  that  the  veterans  of  this  nation 
will  be  able  to  receive  the  medical  treatment 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Sincerely, 

Cwm.  W.  Stevenson. 
National  Sr.  Vice  Commander,  DisatUd 
American  Veterans. 

The  American  Lxgion. 
Magnolia,  Ark..  March  24, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fdusright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  a  Veterans  Service  Offi- 
cer and  a  member  of  the  American  L*glon, 
I  am  most  concerned  about  VA  benefits  to 
service  connected,  disabled  veterans  and  pen- 
sions to  veterans  who  are  financially  In  need. 
I  am  one  who  thinks  this  group  of  people 
are  deserving  of  a  oonslderatlon  before  peo- 
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pie.  countries,  and  especiftUy  those  countries 
that  do  not  appreciate  our  llnanclal  belp. 
Dont  misunderstand  me,  I  am  In  favor  of 
helping  sick  and  hungry  people  In  the  world, 
but  not  the  other  millions  of  dollars  our  gov- 
ernment spends  all  over  the  world  on  wars, 
armaments  and  many  unnecessary  expendl- 
tures.  I  think  our  people  here  In  the  good 
old  USA  should  oome  &ret. 

Our  VA  approprlatloos  have  been  cut  un- 
til It  is  bringing  hardshipe  on  veterans  and 
their  families.  I  have  Just  been  advised  by  the 
VA  Hospital  In  Shreveptort.  Louisiana  and  the 
VA  Hospital  In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  (where 
I  assist  a  number  of  veterans  to  be  admitted) 
that  our  VA  nursing  program  has  been  re- 
duced 9  months  to  a  months.  Example,  vet- 
eran John  T.  Booth  C-1  826  622  wafi  trazis- 
ferred  from  the  VA  Hospital  in  Shreveport 
last  week  to  The  Magnolia  Manor  nursing 
home  here  In  Magnolia,  and  when  his  nursing 
home  care  paid  by  the  VA  expiree,  and  his 
wife  win  have  to  pay  the  bill  out  of  his  pen- 
sion and  Social  Security,  she  will  have  left 
approximately  $31.00  per  month  to  live  on. 
Have  many  more  cases  jiist  about  like  this. 

I  also  think  that  these  Vietnam  boys,  com- 
ing home,  without  more  than  a  high  school 
education  need  more  help  to  get  back  in 
•chool  rather  thtm  digging  ditches  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  have  served  our  ootintry 
faithfully  and  a  number  of  them  are  coming 
home  with  combat  disability.  I  thlak  our 
pension  rates  should  be  increased.  Lets  get 
our  nose  out  of  so  many  involvements  and 
expenditures  all  over  the  world,  and  take 
care  of  our  own. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  W.  Capps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
sequently, articles  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Life  magazine,  and  the  Knight 
newspapers,  plus  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, presided  over  by  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Cranston  >,  came  to  my 
attention.  All  the  articles  and  testimony 
pointed  out  what  would  appear  to  be  seri- 
ous inadequacies  in  the  hospitals,  al- 
though once  again  the  VA  Administrator, 
Mr.  Johnson,  disagreed. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  April 
3  said: 

The  VA  and  military  hospital  systems  are 
having  a  tough  time  coping  with  the  crush. 
Frequently  military  hospitals  are  forced  to 
shuttle  men  in  or  out  quickly  because  of  the 
demand  for  bed  space.  The  VA  hospitals,  by 
their  own  admission,  have  deteriorated  In 
the  last  five  ye&n. 

I  quote  three  paragraphs  from  the 
Life  article  of  May  22. 

...  A  man  hit  in  Vietnam  has  twice  as 
good  a  chance  of  surviving  as  he  did  In 
Korea  and  World  War  11— heUcopter  teams 
evacuate  the  wounded  faster,  often  within 
minutes,  support  hospitals  perform  miracu- 
lous repairs  on  injuries  that  tend  to  be  more 
devastating  than  ever  before.  But  having 
been  saved  by  the  beet  field  medicine  In  his- 
tory and  given  initial  treatment  In  flrst- 
rate  military  facilities,  one  out  of  every  seven 
VS.  aervloemen  wounded  In  Vietnam  is 
fated  to  pass  into  the  bleak  backwaters  of 
our  Veterans  Administration  hoepitals. 

With  166  separate  UistltuUons,  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  Is  the  biggest  In  the  world.  The 
800,000  patients  it  treats  in  a  year,  mainly 
men  wounded  in  earlier  wars,  range  from 
cardiac  to  psychiatric  cases.  It  U  disgrace- 
fully understaffed,  with  standards  far  below 
those  of  an  average  community  hospital 
Many  wards  remain  closed  for  want  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  rest  are  strained  with  over- 
crowding. Pacllltles  for  long-term  treatment 
and  rehaWlltatlon,  indispensable  for  the  kind 
of  paralytic  injuries  especially  common  In 


this  war  of  land  mines  and  boobytraps,  are 
generally  inferior.  At  Miami's  VA  hospital, 
while  sophisticated  new  equipment  sits  Idle 
for  lack  of  trained  personnel,  patients  may 
wait  hours  for  needed  blood  transfusions.  At 
the  VA's  showplace  hospital  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  single  registered  nurse  may  minister 
to  as  many  as  80  patients  at  a  time.  At  the 
Wadsworth  VA  Hospital  In  Los  Angeles,  doc- 
tors who  work  there  describe  ward  condi- 
tions as  "medieval"  and  "filthy." 

Veterans  Administration  Director  Donald 
E.  Johnson  insists  publicly  that  veterans  re- 
ceive "care  second  to  none."  The  evidence  is 
overwhelmingly  against  him.  A  five-month 
inquiry  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  chaired 
by  California's  Alan  Cranston  has  docu- 
mented gross  Inadequacies  and  laid  the  main 
blame  directly  on  a  series  of  cutbacks  In  the 
VA  medical  budget.  This  sum  presently 
amounts  to  roughly  $1.6  billion  a  year, 
somewhat  less  than  the  cost  of  one  month's 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Additional  appropria- 
tions of  $122  million  for  next  year  await 
probable  congressional  approval  and  could 
help  ease  the  Immediate  crisis.  But  within 
the  next  12  months  16,000  more  men  from 
Vietnam  are  expected  to  come  under  the 
Veterans  Administration's  care. 

I  would  also  refer  to  a  portion  of  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  John  S.  Knight, 
of  the  Knight  newspapers,  which  was 
published  on  March  16,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

(By  John  8.  Knight) 

Are  the  people  of  America  falling  to  honor 
our  servicemen  returning  from  Vietnam? 

Do  they  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  these 
young  men  who  fought  In  a  war  brought  on 
by  the  miscalculations  of  their  Nation's 
leaders? 

Is  adequate  tribute  being  paid  to  those 
who  have  suffered  so  much  while  we  at  home 
make  no  sacrifices  whatsoever? 

Plaln-spmken  Lt.  Oen.  Herman  Nlckerson 
Jr.,  retiring  Marine  commander  In  Vietnam, 
says  he  Is  "disappointed  In  the  silent  major- 
ity" for  not  honoring  Americans  who  have 
lost  life  and  limb  In  Vietnam. 

"There  are  relatively  few  places,"  the  gen- 
eral added,  "where  they  waved  flags  and  hon- 
ored our  servicemen  as  they  did  in  the  great 
days  when  the  boys  came  home  as  heroes. 
They're  not  Interested  In  the  exploits  of  our 
young  men.  Maybe  we're  getting  to  be  pretty 
blase  about  the  whole  thing." 

The  general's  indignation  Is  shared  by 
others.  As  one  Veterans  Administration  of- 
ficial remarked,  "The  guys  who  fought  in 
World  Wars  I  and  n  found  gratitude  and 
the  traditional  hero's  wticome  when  they 
came  home.  These  guys  get  no  bands,  no  pa- 
rades, not  even  a  flicker  of  interest." 

This  shabby  lack  of  attention  is  bad 
enough.  But  a  more  severe  indictment  can 
be  drawn  against  the  treatment  of  wounded 
veterans  in  government  hospitals.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Stewart  Wolf  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa says  "There  Is  real  danger  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  are  about  to 
see  veterans  hospitals  revert  to  mediocre 
statiu  of  the  19208  and  19308  when  tired 
physicians  and  political  Jobholders  provided 
the  care  for  the  defenders  of  o\ir  country." 

And  Dr.  Ernest  H.  J.  Bors  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital In  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  blames  lack  of 
people  for  the  deterioration  in  the  care  of 
paraplegics.  "We  dont  have  the  hands  to 
do  the  Job."  says  Bors.  "It  bolls  down  to  a 
matter  of  the  budget." 

rVIDKNCE    TO    THe   CONTRABT 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  newly  appointed  head 
of  the  VA.  Insists  that  veterans  still  receive 
top  quality  care — "Care  second  to  none." 

Tet  most  of  the  evidence  la  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  cruel  natiu-e  of  the  Vietnam  war 

bobby  traps.  Jungle  ambushes,  mines  and 
hidden  spikes — has  taken  a  gruesome  ton  of 


combat  troops.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam, with  about  half  of  them  requiring  hos- 
pitalization. .  .  . 

President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  have 
an  Imperative  responsibility  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  care  being  given  to  wounded  vet- 
erans in  government  hospitals. 

WORDS    STRIKZ    DISCORDANT    NOTT 

Words  such  as  "economy"  and  "budgetary 
considerations"  strike  a  discordant  note  when 
applied  to  the  obligation  we  owe  to  young 
men  whose  lives  and  bodies  have  been  shat- 
tered in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  fortunate  ones — those  who  returned 
sound  of  mind  and  body — can  abide  the 
neglects  as  they  move  almost  invisibly 
through  civilian  life. 

They  don't  talk  much,  but  the  distrust 
within  them  runs  strong  and  the  bitterness 
lies  deep. 

As  25-year-old  Wally  McKay,  a  much- 
decorated  Marine  veteran,  has  remarked:  "I 
Just  keep  my  mouth  shut  about  the  war.  If 
anybody  asks  me  about  Vietnam,  I  Just  refer 
them  to  the  library." 

Mike  Sergieff,  an  ex -sailor,  put  it  this  way: 
"I  dldnt  expect  to  be  treated  like  a  hero 
when  I  got  home.  But  I  dldnt  expect  to  be 
Ignored. 

The  tragic  neglect  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans Is  a  sad  commentary  on  present-day 
society,  steeped  In  greed  and  devoid  of  com- 
passion. 

We  should  hang  our  heads  in  shame. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
these  matters.  However,  the  evidence 
available  to  me  would  seem  to  indicate 
that,  despite  the  denials  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
our  veterans  hospitals  are  seriously  in 
need  of  improvement  and  upgrading.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  Senator  Cranston 
has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  secure 
additional  funding  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive articles  on  this  subject  was  written 
by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  7.  Dr.  Rusk 
summarized  the  current  situation  in  re- 
gard to  appropriations : 

To  attempt  to  rectify  the  deteriorating  and 
in  some  places  tragic  conditions  in  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals,  the  House  has  Just 
passed  an  appropriation  for  the  VA  for  the 
ascal  year  1971  of  about  $122  million  more 
than  has  been,  or  will  be,  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  7.5  per  cent  appropriation  Increase 
barely  covers  enormously  Inflated  costs  of 
providing  medical  care. 

It  certainly  provides  no  substantial  margin 
for  making  some  very  necessary  improve- 
ments In  the  VA  system.  To  do  that  would 
probably  require  at  least  another  $130 
million. 

Dr.  Rusk  concluded: 

The  debate  in  Congress  will  tell  the  tale 
In  the  next  few  weeks.  There  are  certainly 
more  compassionate  ecomomles  that  can  be 
made  rather  than  short-changing  wounded 
veterans  in  the  vital  services  necessary  not 
only  to  save  lives  but  to  preserve  their  dig- 
nity and  self-respect. 

I  can  only  restate  what  I  have  said 
previously.  Probably  nothing  demon- 
strates more  vividly  how  much  our  na- 
tional priorities  are  out  of  order  than 
this  situation  in  our  veterans'  hospitals. 
Care  for  those  who  have  been  wounded 
while  serving  this  Nation  must  rank  as 
a  top  priority. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  of  the  articles 
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published   In   the    Arkansas   Democrat 
series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

VA  HosprrALB 


2: 
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(By  Martin  Klrby) 
Administrators  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas Medical  Center  and  the  Little  Rock 
and  North  Little  Rock  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals  are  quietly  pursuing  a  cam- 
paign to  obtain  a  new  VA  hospital  located 
near  the  Medical  Center. 

The  leader  of  the  campaign  and  Its  most 
enthuslasUc  proponent  Is  Eugene  J.  Towbln, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Little  Rock 
VA  Hospital,  professor  of  medicine,  associate 
professor  of  physiology  and  associate  dean  of 
the  UA  medical  school. 

Towbln  has  been  trying  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  community  leaders  for  the  idea  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  he  has  been  generally 
successful.  He  said  he  was  particularly  an- 
xious to  have  the  support  of  veterans' 
groups,  and  has  been  traveling  around  the 
state  to  discuss  the  idea  with  them. 

The  state  American  Legion  commander, 
Lon  Reed  of  Heber  Springs  Issued  this  sUte- 
ment  in  regard  to  a  new  VA  hospital: 

"The  American  Legion  Department  of  Ar- 
kansas is  deeply  concerned  over  the  out- 
moded and  crowded  facilities  of  the  VA  hos- 
pitals In  North  Little  Rock  and  Little  Rock. 
Realizing  the  need  for  faculties  and  equip- 
ment to  care  for  veterans,  the  American  Le- 
gion feels  the  facilities  should  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  UA  Medical  Center." 

The  project  is  stUl  In  the  early,  tentative 
stages.  The  primary  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
is  something  that  even  unlimited  local  sup- 
port could  hardly  affect — the  lack  of  federal 
funds  for  new  construction. 

Another  problem  Is  the  question  of  what 
would  be  done  with  the  present  Little  Rock 
VA  hospital  bxillding  and  the  415-acTe  Ft. 
Roots  site,  where  about  1,100  persons  are 
employed. 

Towbln  has  suggested  that  Pt.  Roots  is  an 
ideal  site  lor  almost  any  kind  of  large  pubUc 
institution.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
particularly  well-suited  for  a  college. 

Giving  substance  to  Towbln's  vision  is  the 
fact  that  last  summer  at  least  four  influen- 
tial Arkansans  wrote  to  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
the  federal  administrator  of  veterans  affairs, 
expressing  support  for  the  Idea  of  a  new  VA 
hospital  located  near  the  Medical  Center. 

They  were  Governor  Rockefeller;  Storm 
Whaley,  vice  president  of  the  UAR  for  health 
sciences;  Edward  Rensch  Jr.,  director  of  the 
state  Health  Planning  program,  and  A.  Allen 
Weintraub,  president  of  the  governing  board 
of  St.  Vincent  Infirmary. 

PorUona  of  Rockefeller's  letter,  dated 
JxUy  11,  said: 

"I  have  been  concerned  that  the  veterans 
of  Arkansas  have  not  had  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Veterans  Administration's 
highly  sophisticated  medical  programs  .  . 

"To  a  large  extent  these  deficieucles  derive 
from  the  fact  that  neither  the  Little  Rock 
nor  the  North  Utile  Rock  hospital  buildings 
can  successfully  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  them  by  a  dynamic  professional  staff 
and  a  rapidly  advancing  technology  .     . 

"Despite  the  considerable  Inconvenience  of 
the  separation  from  the  medical  school,  a 
vigorous  partnership  has  been  developed  be- 
tween your  VA  hospltels  and  our  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  .  .  . 

"In  order  to  fully  develop  the  patient 
care  and  educational  potential  that  can  be 
realized  in  our  community.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
place the  two  existing  facilities  with  a  new 
veterans  complex  adjacent  to  the  Medical 
School." 

Rensch  said  the  Health  Planning  Program 
office  supported  the  project.  "We  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  need  for  better  coordina- 


tion and  consolidation  among  health  serv- 
ices in  the  Little  Rock  area,"  Rensch  said. 
"We  would  appreciate  any  favorable  consid- 
eration you   could   give  to   the  request." 

Carbon  copies  of  Whaley's  letter  to  John- 
son dated  July  11,  were  sent  to  Towbln 
and  to  the  entire  Arkansas  Congressional 
delegation. 
Whaley's  letter  said  in  part: 
■A3  we  look  to  the  future  I  can  see  serious 
impediments  to  the  further  local  develop- 
ment of  the  mutually  beneficial  Medical  Cen- 
ter VA  relationship  .  .  . 

"I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  plan  to  build  a  new  VA  com- 
plex adjacent  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center.  This  complex  .  .  .  would 
place  the  VA  m  the  best  position  to  further 
capitalize  on  its  relationship  to  our  Medical 
School  and  to  best  take  advantage  of  the 
growing  partnership  among  the  community 
hospitals,  the  State  Hospital,  the  state  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Health,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas— all  of  which  Ue  In  close 
proximity  to  each  other  .  .  ." 

Weintraub 's  original  letter  was  not  avaU- 
able.  but  his  office  suppUed  a  draft  of  the 
letter.  It  said,  In  part: 

"Having  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
within  close  range  of  aU  major  hospitals 
would  bring  out  better  cooperation  In  shar- 
ing and  integration  of  specialized  services. 
"Since  our  local  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  is  a  vital  part  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Medical  School  and  since  the  Med- 
ical School  Is  now  taking  a  leading  role 
in  coordinating  their  services  with  the  lo- 
cal major  non-profit  hospitals.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  now  have  a  golden  opportunity 
to  develop  an  outstanding  program." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Uttle  Rock  VA  hos- 
plUl  said  VA  hospitals  already  located  ad- 
jacent to  medical  schools  in  Birmingham, 
Ala  NashvUle.  Tenn.,  PhUadelphla.  Pa., 
Galnsvllle,  Fla.,  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and  New 

Orleans,  La.  ^^  _  tt» 

Whaley  was  asked  U  he  thought  a  new  VA 

hospital  adjacent  to  the  Medical  Center  were 

^•Certainly  it's  possible,"  he  said.  "But  we 
understand  we're  Ulklng  about  a  long-range 

plan."  , 

Whaley  said  all  long-range  planning  for 
the  Medical  Center  "emphasizes  the  deslr- 
abUlty  of  having  the  two  in  close  proximity. 
Whaley  said  there  had  been  "offers  of  as- 
sistance from  all  the  (Arkansas)  Congres- 
sional delegation.  If  and  when  it  becomes  ap- 
propriate." ^  ^  . 
"And  they  are  asking  that  they  be  kept 
current  on  what  we're  doing,"  he  said. 

"One  of  the  problems  is  to  find  available 
land  close  enough  to  the  Medical  Center,' 
Whaley  said.  "At  the  moment  we  do  not  have 
available  land." 

He  said  the  26-acre  Medical  Center  site 
Is  too  small  for  the  addition  of  a  VA  hcM- 
pltal.  which  would  require  at  least  20  to  22 
additional  acres.  If  the  VA  hospital  could  not 
be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter Whaley  said  the  total  medical  program 
"would  be  greatly  Improved  if  It  could  be 
buUt  somewhere  near  the  Medical  Center." 

Asked  how  long  he  thought  it  would  be 
before  a  new  VA  hospital  could  be  construct- 
ed Whaley  said:  "It's  my  guess  that  as  long 
as  we  have  the  budget  tied  up  In  the  Viet- 
nam War,  it's  very  likely  that  such  programs 
as  this  will  not  get  under  way." 

However,  he  said,  he  hoped  a  new  VA  hos- 
pital could  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  19706. 

Last  Nov.  17,  Dr.  Winston  K.  Shorey.  dean 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Med- 
icine. deUvered  the  main  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Hipp  Auditorium  at  the  hospital 
of  Roosevelt  Road. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk,  Shorey  said: 
"We  can  look  forward  hopefuUy  to  the  time 
when  a  new  VA  hospital,  incorporating  the 
missions  of  both  this  one  and  the  oae  across 


the  river,  wUl  be  located  in  geographical 
proxmlity  to  the  University  of  Arkansas  Med- 
ical Center." 

Shorey  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  new 
VA  hospital  In  an  interview. 

"I  think  It's  the  only  way  to  go,"  Shorey 
said.  "First  of  aU,  It's  necessary  for  better 
operations.  When  two  institutions  are  work- 
ing as  closely  together  as  the  Med  Center 
and  the  VA  hospital  do  work,  the  inconven- 
ience of  distance  is  a  factor  that  needs  to 
be  overcome." 

Kenneth  J.  03rlen,  administrator  of  the 
Uttle  Rock  and  North  Uttle  Rock  VA  hos- 
pltals,  said  he  had  recommended  to  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
that  a  new  hospital  be  constructed  near  the 
Medical  Center. 

O'Brien  said  he  had  also  recommended  sev- 
eral alternatives  In  the  event  the  VA  decided 
a  new  hospital  was  not  feasible. 

One  alternative  for  Pt.  Roots  would  be  to 
renovate  and  alr-oondltion  six  to  eight  of  the 
newer  buildings  and  to  construct  a  high- 
rise  building  in  the  center  of  the  area  of 
renovated  building.  The  new  building,  which 
would  replace  several  older  ones,  would  house 
400  chronic  cases. 

O'Brien  said  that  some  of  the  Roosevelt 
Road  hospital's  problems  might  be  solved 
by  constructing  a  new  building  for  research 
and  teaching  facilities  next  to  the  present 
structure.  The  new  buUdlng  would  be  con- 
structed with  as  many  stories  as  possible, 
and  would  have  the  capability  of  having  ad- 
ditional stories  constructed  later. 

But,  the  Ideal  solution  would  be  a  new  hos- 
pital located  adjacent  to  the  Medical  Center, 
he  said. 

O'Brien  said  he  seriously  doubted  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  would  ever  consent 
to  the  construction  of  a  1,500-bed  hospital. 
Including  1,000  beds  for  psychiatric  patients. 
However,  he  said,  he  thought  the  Pt.  Roots 
patient  load  could  be  further  reduced  if  other 
accommodations  could  be  found  for  patients 
who  now  come  to  Pt.  Roots  from  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Missouri.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

The  VA  might  accept  the  Idea  of  a  1,000- 
bed  hospital  with  600  psychiatric  patients, 
he  said. 

Convalescing  mental  patients  in  a  hospital 
on  a  smaller  site  near  the  Medical  Center 
would  not  have  such  a  large  area  to  walk 
around  In  as  they  do  at  Pt.  Roots,  but  recre- 
ational space  would  be  included  In  any 
plans  for  a  new  hospital,  according  to  the 
hospital  officials. 

Towbln  said  he  hoped  the  employes  wrtio 
now  work  at  Pt.  Boots  would  'stay  with  ue," 
If  a  new  hospital  should  be  built. 
"We  desperately  need  them,"  he  said. 
All  the  physicians  interviewed  expressed 
hope  that  a  new  hospital  near  the  Medical 
Center  would  be  built  eventually. 

Dr  Joseph  H.  Bates,  chief  of  medical  serv- 
ices, said  getting  the  money  to  build  a  new 
hospital  "depends  almost  entirely  on  what 
kind  of  local  support  we  can  generate  to 
bring  this  about." 

"The  money  won't  come  xinless  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  flrmly  committed 
to  the  idea  of  It,"  Bates  said. 


VA    HOSJTTAtS 

(By  Martin  Klrby) 

The  Uttle  Rock  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  is  deficient  in  space,  money  and 
staff,  yet  it  Is  demonstrably  one  of  the  best 
of  the  125  VA  general  medical  ho^tals  In 
terms  of  patient  care. 

The  ho^tal  now  has  a  185  per  cent  pa- 
tient turnover  rate,  the  nation's  highest  for 
this  type  of  hospital.  Also,  the  Uttle  Roc* 
hospital  and  the  VA  psychiatric  hospital  at 
Port  Roots,  are  able  to  attract  excepUonaUy 
well-qualified  physicians  due  to  their  cloee 
relationship  with  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Mf»^t'^'  Sobool. 

"We   have  the   beet  VA  hospital   In  the 
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United  States."  said  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Bates, 
chief  of  Internal  medicine  at  the  IJttle  Rock 
VA  hospital. 

Dr.  Fernando  Padllla.  chief  of  hematology 
(the  study  of  blood)  and  oncology  (the  study 
of  tumors) .  said:  "I  would  say  we  don't  have 
to  envy  anybody  anywhere.  We're  probably 
not  the  best,  but  we're  among  the  besrt." 

Several  other  senior  staff  physicians,  who 
also  hold  full-time  faculty  appolntmente  at 
the  medical  school,  agreed  that  the  VA  hos- 
pital Is,  If  not  the  best,  at  least  very  close  to 
the  best. 

They  also  agreed  that  Port  Roots  Is  one  of 
the  best  VA  hospitals  of  Its  kind.  Port  Roots 
had  a  34  per  cent  patient  turnover  rate  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1969 — second- 
highest  among  the  41  VA  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
senior  staff,  both  hospitals  have  serious  In- 
adequacies. For  the  Uttle  Rock  VA  hospital 
these  Inadequacies  take  the  following  forms  : 
Lack  of  money.  The  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital's new  surgical  Intensive  care  unit  was 
delayed  four  months  because  there  was  not 
enough  money  to  hire  five  more  nurses. 

Lack  of  space.  The  hospital  engineer  main- 
tains a  continuous  remodeling  program, 
through  which,  for  example,  the  surgical  in- 
tensive caxe  unit  was  converted  from  a  sec- 
tion of  hallway. 

Distance  from  Port  Roots  and  from  the 
Medical  Center  Psychiatrists  needed  at  the 
Little  Rock  hospital  for  such  problems  as  the 
depression  of  a  recent  amputee  must  spend 
about  45  minutes  on  the  round  trip  from 
Port  Roots.  The  Medical  Center  Is  about  a 
15-minute  drive  from  the  Uttle  Rock  VA 
hospital. 

Lack  of  staff,  primarily  among  "para- 
medical" workers  such  as  laboratory  assist- 
ants, x-ray  technicians,  secretaries  and  oth- 
ers who  assist  physicians. 

Lack  of  equipment.  Por  example.  Dr.  Glenn 
V  Dalrymple.  chief  of  radiology  services,  said 
his  department  needed  about  $100,000  worth 
of  equipment. 

The  design  of  the  building.  The  Uttle  Rock 
V.K  hospital,  which  was  completed  In  1950. 
u-as  designed  according  to  the  old  theory  of 
one  doctor  for  each  40-patlent  ward,  with 
very  slow  patient  turnover  and  no  teaching 
or  research.  Therefore.  Its  design  Is  Imprac- 
tical for  the  building's  present  uses. 

Port  Roots  was  originally  a  U.S.  Army  fort, 
constructed  In  the  late  19th  Century.  It  was 
turned  over  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
In  1921.  The  415-acre  site  Is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Pulaski  County— a  bluff  high 
above  the  Arkansas  River,  with  a  wide  view 
including  much  greenery  and  most  of  Little 
Rock. 

The  old  physical  plant,  consisting  largely 
of  red  brick  buildings  dating  from  the  early 
1900  s  and  1920'8  Is  the  cause  of  most  of 
Port  Roots'  problems,  according  to  Kenneth 
J.  O'Brien,  the  director  of  both  hospitals. 

"As  VA  psychiatric  hospitals  go,  this  Is  a 
well-funded  and  well-staffed  hospital " 
O'Brien  said. 

Its  state  of  relative  feUclty  was  due  to  new 
psychiatric  techniques  and  drugs,  which 
have  reduced  the  current  patient  load  from 
an  average  of  about  2.000  to  between  1.100 
and  1.200.  At  the  same  time,  the  budget  for 
the  Institution  has  not  been  correspondlnelv 
reduced.  ^  ' 

But.  advances  m  medical  scflnce,  which 
have  enabled  psychiatrists  to  treat  more 
patients  in  the  course  of  a  working  day, 
have  had  the  opposite  effect  for  the  phvsl- 
clans  who  treat  patients  with  physical 
problems. 

Complicated  diagnostic  and  treatment 
procedures  have  evolved  fairly  recently  for 
many  illnesses.  Treatment  of  a  single  patient 
Is  likely  to  take  up  much  more  time  and 
to  Involve  many  more  physicians,  nurses, 
technicians  and  other  supportive  workers 
than  was  true  In  the  past. 
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About  7,600  patients  were  hospitalized  at 
the  471 -bed  Uttle  Rock  VA  hospital  In  1969. 
This  was  a  slight  decline  from  1968,  when 
almost  7,800  were  treated,  but  In  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  the  hospital  has 
already  treated  about  4,500  patients. 

The  hospital  was  "designed  to  be  a  little 
old  sleepy  VA  hospital,"  according  to  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Read,  chief  of  stirgery.  "Apart 
from  this.  I  think  we  have  a  wonderful  hos- 
pital here." 

On  a  quick  tour  of  his  domain,  Read 
pointed  out  carts,  empty  beds,  trash  cans 
and  other  temporarily  unused  equipment 
standing  In  the  haUs  becatise  there  was  no 
other  place  to  put  It. 

He  pointed  out  an  amphitheatre  where 
students  used  to  observe  operations  in  an 
adjacent  operating  room.  It  was  being  con- 
verted into  a  storeroom.  A  kitchen  had  been 
converted  Into  a  casting  room. 

Read,  who  is  British,  attended  Cambridge 
University,  then  transferred  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis  for  the  last 
two  years  of  medical  school.  Besides  his  M.D. 
degree.  Read  has  a  Ph.  D.  In  surgery  and  Is 
a  Pellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  Is  a  professor  of  surgery  at  the  VA  Medi- 
cal School.  He  also  supervises  research  In 
surgery  at  the  VA  hospital. 

"The  research  work  we  do  here  relates  to 
the  medical  problems  of  the  veterans  here," 
Read  said.  Por  example,  he  said,  many  vet- 
erans come  to  the  hospital  for  surgery  to 
correct  hernias.  So,  the  researchers  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  why  a  man  gets  a  hernia. 
Read  said  the  frugality  imposed  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  the  federal 
budget  was  the  cause  of  the  hospital's  finan- 
cial problems. 

"They've  put  such  a  budget  squeeze  on  the 
VA  that  we  cant  move  ahead."  he  said. 

He  said  his  department  needed  $150,000 
worth  of  equipment,  including  recently-de- 
veloped equipment  and  replacements  for  old 
Items.  "I  can't  get  It  unless  I  prove  it's  a 
real  emergency,"  Read  said. 

Read  said  that  some  previous  administra- 
tors of  the  local  hospital  carried  thrift  past 
the  boundaries  of  reason.  "We  had  some  ad- 
ministrators here  that  used  to  get  brownie 
points  by  sending  money  back  to  Washing- 
ton," he  said. 

Physicians  at  the  Little  Rock  VA  hospital 
said  more  space  was  needed  for  research. 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  more  research 
space,  it  could  not  be  acquired  by  taking  over 
space  needed  for  paUent  care,  Padllla  said. 
"All  this  would  be  garbage  if  It  did  not 
benefit  the  patient." 

Research  enables  the  hospital  to  offer  pa- 
tients the  latest  In  knowledge  and  treatment. 
Hospitals  that  engage  In  research  also  are 
often  given  new  drugs  by  manufacturers  for 
testing.  Patients  must  give  their  permission 
before  receiving  drugs  which  are  being  tested. 
The  hospital  could  not  pay  for  such  drugs 
"because  they  have  no  price."  Padllla  said. 
Padllla  Is  also  the  chalrmEm  of  the  hos- 
pital's ttjmor  board.  This  committee  follows 
the  course  of  every  patient  admitted  with  a 
tumor  for  at  least  five  years,  even  if  the 
tumor  Is  benign. 

"Oncology  is  not  my  bag."  PadlUa  said. 
"But  there  was  a  need  for  someone  to  do 
cancer  chemotherapy." 

Dr.  James  E.  Doherty,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cardiology,  which  Includes  both  the 
VA  and  the  Medical  Center,  said  the  distance 
between  the  two  institutions  was  a  "serious 
deficiency,"  which  causes  him  to  lose  much 
time  driving  back  and  forth. 

The  hospital's  coronary  care  unit  was 
opened  last  summer.  Doherty  said  tliat  In 
1965  when  such  units  came  Into  general  use 
he  went  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense 
to  ask  for  funds  to  establlob  a  coronary 
care  unit  at  the  Uttle  Rock  VA  hospital. 

Doherty  said  he  was  "promised  faithfully" 
that  It  would  be  Installed  within  two  years. 
It  took  four  years. 


"I  think  It's  disgraceful  that  it  was  thl* 
late,"  Doherty  said. 

Another  problem  both  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  the  VA  hospiui  Is  that  "we're  remiss 
In  not  having  greater  emphasis  on  rehabili- 
tation," Doherty  said. 

Cardiac  patients  often  should  take  up  a 
new,  less  strenuous  line  of  work  and  there- 
fore should  be  retrained,  he  said.  VA  pa- 
tients usually  need  help  in  obtaining  re- 
training and  In  finding  new  Jobs  because  they 
usually  do  not  have  much  money. 

Bates  said  "lack  of  proper  funding"  was 
one  of  the  hospital's  greatest  problems.  '"No 
other  hospital  in  town  operates  for  as  Uttle 
per  day  as  this  one."  Bates  said.  "No  other 
hospital  gives  better  care  Our  professional 
people  are  the  very  highest  quality,"  he  said. 
Some  of  the  hospital's  most  acute  space, 
equipment  and  staff  shortages  are  in  the 
radiology  department.  Patients  waiting  for 
X-rays  crowd  Into  one  side  of  a  double  hall- 
way divided  by  a  wall,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  physicians  study  X-rays  on  view- 
ing boxes  attached  to  the  wall. 

"The  VA  radiology  department  does  about 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  Baptist,  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Med  Center,  but  In  about 
one-fourth  the  space  and  with  fewer  people." 
said  Dr.  Glenn  V.  Dalrymple,  chief  of  radiolo- 
gy services  at  the  VA  hospital  and  head  of  the 
division  of  nuclear  medicine,  which  encom- 
passes both  the  VA  and  the  Medical  Center. 
Stopping  at  the  hospital's  new  "angio- 
graphic room"  for  special  X-ray  procedures 
on  a  tour  of  the  department,  Dalrymple  said, 
"This  is  the  latest  gear.  Nobody  has  anything 
better  than  this — but  this  used  to  be  my 
office." 

Dalrymple's  desk  and  those  of  the  other 
radiologists  and  other  department  employes 
are  crowded  together  in  a  converted  hallway. 
The  department's  two  secretaries  work  In  a 
small  space  that  used  to  be  a  "dish  room" 
between  a  kitchen  and  a  dining  area  The 
kitchen  has  been  converted  Into  a  room  for 
storage  of  current  files  and  for  Interpreting 
X-rays.  * 

Exhibiting  a  large  bruise  on  his  leg.  Dal- 
rymple said  everyone  In  the  department  was 
'"covered  with  bruises"  from  bumping  Into 
things  In  the  crowded  space. 

Dalrymple  said  acutely  111  patients  take  up 
much  more  of  the  staff's  time  than  other  pa- 
tients. Very  sick  potlents  often  have  to  be 
lifted  and  carried  and  often  need  special 
time-consuming  X-ray  procedures.  This  is 
physically  hard  on  the  staff,  most  of  whom 
are  middle-aged,  Dalrymple  said. 

"I'm  35  and  I'm  the  youngest  one  here," 
Dah-ymple  said.  "You  get  to  the  point  with 
abnormally  heavy  work  loads  where  your 
people  Just  cant  take  It." 

Speaking  of  the  VA's  tight  budgeting,  Dal- 
rymple said.  "This  business  of  continually 
cutting  things  has  got  to  stop.  We're  at  the 
breaking  point  now  Any  further  cutting  and 
It's  going  to  snap." 

Further  budget  cuts  might  cause  the 
younger  doctors  to  resign,  leaving  the  older 
ones  with  an  "impossible  burden,"  he  said. 
"There  were  tales  of  admitting  patients 
with  Ingrown  toenails  In  the  old  days."  Dal- 
rymple said.  But  this  Is  no  longer  true.  If  It 
ever  was,  he  added. 

"These  men  are  sick,"  he  said.  "They've 
given  something  to  their  country.  These 
people  deserve  a  good  turn.  I  would  think 
they  could  find  some  other  way  to  shorten 
the  strings  than  In  the  medical  care  given 
to  the  veteran." 


THE  JUNIOR  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OP 
BALTIMORE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  spoken  out  concern- 
ing certain  of  the  controversial  aspects 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  legls- 
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latlon  now  being  considered  by  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  I  have,  for  exam- 
ple, expressed  grave  doubt  about  both 
the  probable  effectiveness  and  constitu- 
tionality of  proposals  for  preventive  de- 
tention. 

I  have  also  remarked  that  the  orga- 
nized bar  has,  regrettably,  seemed  to 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  consider 
legislation  of  this  type  carefully  and  to 
convey  its  views  to  the  public  suid  their 
representatives. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived an  oflQcial  communication  from 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Junior 
Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  City  which 
evaluates  some  of  the  far-reaching  crim- 
inal law  and  juvenile  procedure  proposals 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee's  views  are  carefully 
formulated,  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  May  4,  1970,  from  Edward  A. 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Junior 
Bar  Association  Legislative  Committee, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  4.  1970. 
The  Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  Junior  Bar 
Association  of  Baltimore  City  would  like  to 
convey  to  you  Its  views  on  H.R.  16196,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
of  1970.  Both  the  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
have  discussed  this  bill  at  considerable 
length.  We  have  also  studied  S.  2601,  the 
companion  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Association  believes  It  has  a  duty  to 
comment  on  this  legislation.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  provisions  In  H.R.  16196  which  do 
not  concern  us  and  on  wlilch  we  express  no 
opinion.  These  provisions  mainly  deal  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional system  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  HJl.  16196  also  contains  significant 
innovations  In  the  area  of  criminal  proce- 
dure. We  feel  competent  to  comment  on 
these  provisions  because  they  present  major 
constitutional  and  policy  considerations. 
Many  of  these  provisions  are  clearly  intended 
to  serve  as  models  for  the  states  to  follow. 
Purthermore,  we  as  Maryland  lawyers,  are 
particularly  affected  by  these  provisions  be- 
cause some  of  us  practice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  many  of  us  sojourn  there  on 
personal  or  business  matters.  We  also  feel 
bound  to  comment  because  many  of  the  pro- 
visions which  trouble  us  In  HJi.  16196  are 
not  foxuid  in  the  companion  Senate  BUI. 

First,  we  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
preventive  detention  aspects  of  H.R.  16196. 
While  a  majority  of  our  Executive  Commit- 
tee believe  that  a  system  of  preventive  deten- 
tion is  needed,  we  believe  the  provisions  in 
S  23-1322  are  dangerously  loose  and  over- 
broad. The  category  of  "dangerous  crimes"  Is 
particularly  troublesome  because  It  permits 
the  detention  of  a  first  offender  who  Is 
charged  with  one  of  a  variety  of  offenses.  In- 
cluding unlawful  entry  of  a  business  estab- 
lishment with  Intent  to  commit  an  offense 
therein,  statutory  rape,  and  the  unlawful 
sale  or  distribution  of  depressant  or  stimul- 
ant drugs.  The  category  of  "crimes  of  vio- 
lence" Is  also  quite  broad  and  permits  the 
detention  on  a  second  charge  of  a  variety  of 
offenses.  Including  all  forma  of  aggravated 
assaults.  We  believe  that  Congress  should 
proceed  more  cautiously  In  Inaugurating  a 


scheme  of  preventive  detention.  The  present 
Maryland  statute,  which  Is  attached  as  an 
appendix  to  this  letter,  might  serve  as  a 
starting  place.  That  statute  limits  preven- 
tive detention  to  cases  where  a  defendant  is 
charged  with  a  second  serious  offense  while 
on  ball  for  an  initial  serious  charge.  We 
believe  that  this  limitation  Is  desirable.  How- 
ever, we  disagree  with  that  aspect  of  the 
Maryland  statute  which  places  on  the  de- 
fandant  the  burden  of  establishing  non- 
dangerousness  and  favor  Imposing  this  bur- 
den on  the  government.  We  also  believe  that 
any  federal  statute  authorizing  a  scheme  of 
preventive  detention  should  clearly  authorize 
the  appointment  of  counsel  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants and  the  preparation  at  government 
expense  of  a  transcript  of  the  hearing.  Sure- 
ly the  Constitution  compels  this  and  perhaps 
the  Criminal  Justtce  Act  of  1964  will  be  in- 
terpreted to  cover  this  situation,  but  the 
absence  of  any  specific  provisions  in  HJl. 
16196  Is  a  gaping  hole  In  the  legislation. 

The  Association  specifically  disapproves  the 
restrictive  provisions  In  S  23-1325  on  ball 
pending  sentence  and  appeal.  Those  provi- 
sions practically  abolish  bail  after  a  con- 
viction. Sentencing  and  appeal  are  recognized 
parts  of  the  criminal  process  and  a  convic- 
tion Is  not  final  until  these  parts  of  the 
process  are  completed.  Ball  should  therefore 
generally  be  allowed  at  these  stages  of  the 
proceeding.  Purthermore,  the  present  section 
(§3148  of  Title  18)  adequately  handles  this 
problem.  The  case  of  Guldo  lozzl  indicates 
that  under  present  law  ball  may  be  denied 
pending  appeal  In  those  exceptional  cases 
where  such  a  denial  is  justified. 

The  Association  also  specifically  disap- 
proves §  15-717  of  H.R.  16196.  That  section 
provides  that  In  actions  against  police  offi- 
cers for  allegedly  wrongful  arrests  the  de- 
fendant officer  shall  receive  his  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  from  the  plaintiff  regardless 
of  which  party  wins  the  case.  Such  a  provi- 
sion is  shockingly  unjust  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill.  Police  officers  receive 
adequate  protection  under  section  206,  which 
changes  the  law  to  no  longer  permit  a  person 
to  resist  an  Illegal  arrest  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

"The  Association  is  also  troubled  by  the 
provision  In  §  23-591  of  H.R.  16196  on  "no- 
knock"  entries.  The  general  rule  has  always 
been  that  law  enforcement  officers  entering 
a  dwelling  to  make  an  arrest  or  execute  a 
search  warrant  must  first  give  notice  of  their 
authority  and  purpose.  Existing  law  recog- 
nizes exceptions  in  emergency  situations 
where  the  officers  reasonably  believe  that 
compliance  with  the  rule  will  endanger  their 
lives  or  lead  to  the  destruction  of  evidence. 
We  believe  that  the  present  law  Is  adequate 
and  that  the  exceptions  to  the  notice  re- 
quirement m  S  23-691  (c)  are  much  too  loose. 
In  particular,  we  find  objectionable  the 
vague,  catchall  provisions  that  the  officers 
need  not  give  notice  when  "such  notice  would 
otherwise  be  a  useless  gesture."  That  provi- 
sion simply  Invites  officers  to  dispense  with 
the  notice  requirement  whenever  they  choose 
to.  Purthermore.  !  23-591  (c)  permits  an  offi- 
cer to  enter  without  giving  notice  whenever 
such  notice  Is  "likely"  to  result  In  the  de- 
struction of  evidence,  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  officers  or  other  persons,  or  to  enable 
the  party  to  be  arrested  to  escape.  The  Sen- 
ate version  requires  that  the  officer  have 
"probable  cause"  for  believing  that  evidence 
would  be  destroyed  or  life  endangered  if  no- 
tice is  given.  The  more  restrictive  Senate 
provisions  on  no-knock  entries  should  be 
adopted.  They  are  more  closely  In  accord 
with  present  law  which  generally  requires 
that  the  officer  liave  some  specific  basis  for 
believing  on  the  facts  of  the  particular  case 
that  the  evil  sought  to  be  avoided  will  occur 
If  notice  Is  given. 

Finally,  the  Association  Is  troubled  by  HJi. 
16196's  repressive  approach  to  Juvenile  of- 
fenders. We  realize,  however,  that  many  of 


these  provisions  are  Intended  to  meet  the 
peculiar  problems  of  the  Juvenile  courts  and 
detention  facilities  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Congress  should  nevertheless 
reconsider  the  deslrablUty  of  these  harsh  pro- 
visions. At  least  one  of  them  Is  clearly  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  recently 
held  that  the  standard  of  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  applies  at  the  adjudicative 
stage  of  juvenile  proceedings.  In  re  Wlnahlp, 
March  30,  1970,  9  16-2817(c)  of  HH.  18196 
is  thus  unconstitutional  when  It  only  re- 
quires that  the  juvenile  court  find  the  child 
a  delinquent  on  the  basis  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

Another  specific  provision  on  Juveniles 
which  troubles  us  Is  5  lft-2301(3)  (A) .  That 
provision  seemingly  operates  to  permit  the 
prosecutor  to  treat  a  child  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  older  as  ein  adult  by  simply  charging 
him  with  a  crime  of  violence.  Previously  the 
Juvenile  court  held  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  It  should  waive  jurisdiction  to  the 
adult  courts  when  someone  In  the  16  to  18 
age  bracket  is  charged  with  such  an  offense. 
While  problMns  of  backlog  and  personnel  in 
the  juvenile  courts  may  be  the  motivating 
factor  behind  this  change,  we  nevertheless 
believe  that  It  is  undesirable  as  a  matter  of 
principle  to  dispense  with  the  waiver  hear- 
ings and  to  give  such  uncontrolled  discretion 
to  the  {jTOsecutor.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
this  case  because  H  R.  16196  seemingly  pro- 
vides that  once  a  child  sixteen  years  or  older 
Is  charged  as  an  adult  he  never  again  Is 
treated  as  a  Juvenile  even  though  he  may  be 
acquitted  on  the  adult  charge. 

We  hope  that  these  views  are  of  Interest  to 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  T.  Tomlinson, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


INSPECTION  VISITS  TO  VIETNAM 
AND  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morning's  New  York  Times  carries 
a  story  by  Mr.  Henry  Kamm  concerning 
the  visit  to  Fire  Support  Base  Shakey 
In  Cambodia  by  members  of  President 
Nixon's  factfinding  group.  The  story  re- 
lated that  the  men  manning  the  muddy 
base  shaved  their  beards,  cut  their  hair, 
were  given  new  fatigues,  and  were,  in 
general,  put  in  more  presentable  order 
for  the  visiting  dignitaries.  In  addition 
to  the  laying  on  of  a  clean,  well-groomed 
company,  the  Army  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided layer  cake  and  fresh  baked  oatmeal 
cookies,  and  topped  the  show  off  with 
a  spectacular  air  strike  against  a  neigh- 
boring hillside  for  the  visiting  digni- 
taries. The  soldiers,  Mr.  Kamm  wrote 
"said  they  had  not  seen  one  that  near 
before  and  did  not  know  why  the  hill- 
side was  being  attacked." 

By  coincidence  I  received  information 
within  the  last  week  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  which  tends  to  bear  out  the 
deception  that  Is  inherent  in  a  superficial 
undertaking  of  this  nature. 

The  source  of  this  Iniormatlon  Is  a 
former  Navy  oCBcer  who  was  serving 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Colleton,  a  unit  of  the 
Riverine  Force  In  the  Mekong  Delta  area 
of  South  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird's  March  1969  inspec- 
tion tour. 

According  to  this  officer,  a  combined 
"air  and  water  mobile  sissault"  opera- 
tion was  planned  for  the  day  Secretary 
Laird  was  to  visit  the  area.  It  was,  "sev- 
eral orders  of  magnitude  larger."  the 
officer  said  In  a  sworn  statement,  "thui 
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any  operations  which  any  of  us  had  seen 
before."  Some  of  the  units  involved  In 
the  operation,  he  said,  were  "the  4-47  and 
3-60  Battalions  of  the  2d  Brigade,  River 
Assault  Squadrons  9,  11,  and  13  of 
Rivflot  1  and  several  units  of  Hilo 
funshlps  and  iroop  carriers."  In  all  some 
5,000  American  men  were  involved,  he 
estimated. 

The  original  landing  sit2  was  changed 
the  day  before  the  Secretary's  visit  "be- 
cause." the  ofiQcer  said,  "one  of  our  units 
had  encountered  enemy  action  in  the 
original  area  and  it  had  been  chosen  to 
avoid  enemy  contact.  There  were  several 
jokes  which  flew  aroimd  the  ship  con- 
cerning the  undesirability  of  having  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  see  what  it  was 
really  like  in  that  area." 

Secretary  Laird  repxjrtedly  observed 
the  operation  from  the  air  and  the  prep- 
arations for  his  visit  aboard  the  UJS5. 
CoUeton,  the  temporary  flagship  for 
the  unit  commander,  went  for  naught. 
These  preparations,  the  oCQcer  said,  "in- 
cluded extensive  cleaning  of  the  ship.  In- 
spection of  the  troops  for  haircuts  and 
uniforms  and  preparation  of  special 
menus  for  the  day  should  the  VIP  de- 
cide to  each  board  the  ship." 

The  oflBcer,  in  commenting  on  this 
matter  said: 

There  is  no  way  a  VIP  can  get  a  look  at 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Laird  to  look 
into  the  facts  presented  to  me  concern- 
ing this  incident  and  furnish  me  with  a 
report  of  his  findings. 

This  apparent  staging  of  an  operation 
for  Secretary  Laird — though  greater  in 
scope — does  not  appear  to  be  a  unique  In- 
cident. In  a  book  on  a  Vietnam  province, 
entitled  "Vinh  Long."  author  Harvey 
Meyerson  presented  a  somewhat  similar 
description  of  VTP  treatment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpt*  from 
his  book  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vnra  Long 
(By  Harvey  Meyerson') 

m.    COMirtrNlCATTNO    "PBOCHESS" 

^Attixt.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  al- 
most m  shape  of  a  camel? 

PoLONTcs.  By  the  mass,  and  tls  Uke  a 
camel.  Indeed. 

HAin.7r.  Methlnks  It  Is  Uke  a  weasel. 

PoLON-iTTS.  It  Is  backed  Uke  a  weaael. 

HAMI.XT.  Or  Uke  a  whale? 

Pou)Nrcrs.  Very  Uke  a  whale. 

Americans  In  Vietnam  are  engaged  In  a 
spUt-level  exercise  In  communication — with 
Vietnamese  and  with  other  Americans.  Com- 
munication between  levels  is  complicated  In- 
asmuch as  Vietnamese  share  certain  values 
outside  our  experience.  With  regard  to  paci- 
fication, the  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the 
psychological  nature  ot  the  American  goal. 
We  want  to  win  a  peoples  hearts  and  minds. 
Por  success,  we  mtist  penetrate  the  Vietnam- 
ese psyche;  we  must  understand  exactly 
what  It  is  the  people  desire. 

The  means  we  have  selected  for  reaching 
our  go«il  la  "progTees."  a  nebulous  concept  In 
the  Vietnamese  setting.  Progress  Is  communi- 
cated across  ciUtures  and  up  the  chain  of 
command  by  means  of  a  number  of  rituals, 
the  most  highly  developed  of  them  being  the 
briefing. 

During  my  stay  in  Vlnah  Long.  Ap  Bay 
hamlet — the  "showcase"  Mang  Thlt  Ap  Dal 
Mol — received  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of 


American  dignitaries:  generals,  congressmen, 
cabinet  officials,  foreign  aid  officials.  They 
came  by  heUcopter  over  what  vias  known  lo- 
caUy  as  the  "VIP  run":  Salgon-AP  Bay  (non- 
stop fifty-five  minutes)  or.  more  frequently, 
Salgon-Can  Tho-Ap  Bay.  In  the  latter  In- 
stance, the  visitors  would  travel  to  Brigadier 
General  Desorbry's  IV  Corps  headquarters  in 
Can  Tho,  take  In  a  briefing  on  bow  well  the 
war  was  going  .  .  .  drinks,  lunch,  and  a  trip 
into  the  "field."  The  theme  was,  "But  don't 
take  our  word  for  it.  Look  for  yourselves.  Why 
we've  got  a  project  under  way  in  a  Viet  Cong 
heartland  and  you'd  be  amazed  .  .  ." 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  Can  Tho  visitor  as  Gen- 
eral Desobry  leads  him  to  the  awaiting  heU- 
copter for  the  trip  to  Ap  Bay  hamlet.  Quite 
possibly  he  is  a  "nan  of  subcabinet  rank — 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  or  Defense — 
though  you  wouldn't  know  it  to  look  at  blm. 
For  If  be  is  Uke  most  visitors  he  will  have 
foUowed  the  advice  of  his  hosts  and  donned 
army  fatigues.  This  stripping  of  civilian  garb 
is  the  first  act  in  an  experience  that  bears 
cumulative  effect  on  the  visitor's  powers  of 
judgment.  He  begins  to  feel  that  others — 
they  call  him  "sir."  but,  he  can  sense  it.  they 
consider  him  a  softie — are  measuring  him. 

Now  an  accompanying  officer  suggests  he 
take  an  Inside  seat  in  the  helicopter.  ("It's 
safer.")  A  young  door  gunner  sees  him  fum- 
bling, and  helps  latch  his  safety  belt.  The 
pUots  twist  dials,  they  are  laughing  (at 
what?),  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  roar. 
The  machine  lifts,  banks,  accelerates  .  .  . 
The  visitor  rubs  his  damp  palms  on  his 
fatigues  and  looks  out  over  the  jungle  and 
the  rice  paddles.  The  Washington  confer- 
ence rooms  where  he  confidently  presided — 
they  seem  so  far  away  .  .  . 

Now  the  helicopter  approaches  Ap  Bay 
hamlet. 

Up  there  In  the  sky,  strapped  in,  turning, 
descending,  the  door  gunners  p>olnting  .30- 
caUber  machine  guns  at  that  distant  tree 
line  .  .  .  enemy  territory  .  .  .  the  helicop- 
ter doorway  wide  open  .  .  .  naked  .  .  .  the 
Uttle  knot  of  men  in  the  clearing  beneath 
.  .  .  the  helicopter  dropping  faster  .  .  .  the 
Jungle  rushing  up  .  .  . 

And  suddenly  you  are  there,  the  heUcop- 
ter is  gone,  and  you  are  bouncing  along  this 
dirt  road  in  a  jeep  and  the  American  officer 
In  the  front  seat  has  just  released  the  safety 
on  his  carbine.  It  takes  a  truly  strong-wUIed 
man  not  to  become  possessed  by  a  powerful 
desire  to  perform  coolly. 

AU  this  works  subtly  on  a  visitor's  con- 
fidence and  therefore  on  his  Independence. 
Should    he   me«t   the   challenge   without   a 
noticeable  slip,  there  will  follow  a  rush  of 
reUef  which  can  become  Inflated  like  this: 
To  himself:   "/  passed  the  tesit!" 
To  others:  "We're  got  the  VC  on  the  ninl" 
If,  however,  the  visitor  gets  by  the  shift 
In  environment  with  his  critical  faculties  in- 
tact, he  will  then  find  the  road  to  reaUty 
blocked  by  a  much  more  formidable  hurdle — 
the  briefing  itself. 

On  July  15,  1967.  a  member  of  the  'White 
House  staff  was  outfitted  in  fatigues  and 
helicoptered  to  the  Mang  Thlt  campaign 
headquarters.  There  he  was  seated  on  a 
bench  before  the  Province  Chief  and  a  bat- 
tery of  multicolored  charts.  The  Province 
Chief  reported  12  classrooms  built,  4  class- 
rooms  rei>alred.  86  smaU  bridges  bvillt,  12.000 
meters  of  secondary  road  repaired,  1200 
meters  of  main  road  surfaced  with  crushed 
rock,  2  hamlet  officers  built,  1  market  70  per- 
cent completed.  'While  the  building  was 
going  on,  ARVN  killed  396  Viet  Cong,  the 
Province  Chief  said,  and  c&ptiired  16  Viet 
Cong.  2  heavy  machine  guns.  2  Ught  machine 
guns.  6  BARS,  7  submachine  guns,  2  B-40 
rocket  launchers,  4  M-1  rifles,  106  grenades, 
100  steel  saw  blades,  1  generator,  2  com- 
munications systems,  1  PRClO  radio.  8  clay- 
more mines;  and  AB'VN  destroyed  1  grenade 
factory,   10  Viet  Cong  informaUon   houses. 


and  190  grenade  traps.  Meanwhile.  GVN  bad 
won  the  hearts  and  minds  of  13.084  of  the 
30.760  peasants  Uvlng  along  the  banlu  of 
the  Mang  Thit,  plus  777  others  who  had 
migrated  to  the  Mang  Thlt  from  Viet  Cong 
areas  further  inland. 

Next  came  the  "walk-through."  The  theme 
was.  "But  don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Walk 
through  the  hamlet.  See  for  yourself."  Ma- 
ternity-dispensary? Brand  new,  right  here. 
Pigpens?  You  see  them.  PYeshly  stocked 
fishponds?  Vegetable  demonstration  plots? 
Hamlet  self-defense  force?  New  road?  New 
bridges?  They  are  all  there. 

Indeed,  by  American  standards  the  Ap  Doi 
iloi  hamlet  of  Ap  Bay  underwent  steady 
Improvement  between  February  1967  when 
a  pacification  cadre  team  arrived,  and  late 
July  1967  when  the  cadre  team  left.  We  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  a  hamlet  with  a  neio 
road,  new  bridges,  new  dispensary,  new  class- 
rooms, new  fishpond,  new  pigpens,  has  not 
progressed.  But  what  about  the  hamlet 
dwellers?  The  briefing  is  structured  on  the 
assumption   that  they   too   were   impressed. 

GVN  officials,  who  knew  better,  found  it  in 
their  Interest  to  keep  quiet.  They  knew  that 
the  bulk  of  the  peasantry  acceded  to  govern- 
ment by  day  and  Viet  Cong  by  night.  They 
had  learned  to  live  with  that  stalemate.  It 
was  not  uncomfortable.  In  order  to  ensure  its 
continued  existence,  however,  they  were 
obliged  to  convince  the  Americans  that  the 
stalemate  was  not  a  stalemate  at  all  but  a 
progessive  shift  in  GVN's  favor.  Fortunately, 
the  Americans  had  a  weakness  for  measuring 
progress.  GVN  exploited  this  weakness  by 
embracing  it.  They  adopted  American  values 
and  American  tools  of  measurement  and  ap- 
plied them  to  their  own  purposes. 

Witness  the  walk-through.  On  briefing  day 
a  representative  of  the  Province  Chief  made 
sure  that  cadre  were  distributed  through  the 
hamlet  so  the  visitor  would  encounter  them 
at  every  turn,  purposefully  going  about  their 
appointed  tasks.  The  so-called  hamlet  self- 
defense  force  (a  paper  organization  in  Ap 
Bay)  was  rounded  up  and  put  to  work  on  its 
training  patch  near  the  new  hamlet  road. 
Others  were  ordered  to  man  the  new  pigpens. 
If  the  visitor  was  of  special  Importance. 
school  kids  were  lined  up  along  the  road  and 
told  to  wave  and  smile  and  sing  at  the  visi- 
tors. It's  true.  I  watched  the  preparations 
more  than  once.  The  picture  Ap  Bay  pre- 
sented to  visitors  was  about  as  close  to  reality 
as  a  stage  play  prepared  by  a  propaganda 
ministry. 

The  adopted  procedure  thus  made  It  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  visitors  to  judge  at  first 
hand  the  highest  priority  pacification  proj- 
ect in  the  Delta.  Between  the  visitors  and 
reality  stood  the  props  and  language  of  the 
briefing. 

The  real  situation  was  something  else.  Ac- 
cording to  that  July  1967  briefing,  the  Ap 
Bay  cadre  team — on  the  scene  almost  six 
months — had  completed  90  percent  of  its 
eleven  "criteria"  and  ninety-seven  "{joints," 
thus  rendering  the  hamlet  "secure"  from  Viet 
Cong.  'What  the  briefing  did  not  report  was 
that  the  cadre  who  at  this  point  were  sup- 
posed to  be  living  among  the  people  were 
actually  spending  their  nights  huddled  in  a 
fortified  outpost.  They  reported  the  hamlet 
secure,  but  they  sure  didn't  act  like  it  was 
secure.  They  had  reason.  Viet  Cong  pene- 
trated the  hamlet  at  will.  On  July  17,  two 
days  after  the  briefing  described  above,  Viet 
Cong  blew  up  a  wall  and  part  of  the  roof  of 
Ap  Bay's  new  maternity-dispensary  and  kid- 
napped two  masons  hired  to  build  it.  The 
buUdlng  was  of  course  feverishly  repaired 
in  time  for  the  next  walk-through. 

IV.    AP  TAM  THANO  AND  AP  TAN  QUI 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  cadre  pulled  out 
In  late  July  and  an  archway  was  posted  over 
the  new  hamlet  road  with  an  inscription 
pronouncing  Ap  Bay  a  secure  Ap  Doi  Hot 
hamlet,  the  hamlet  was  no  more  secure  than 
it  had  been  before  the  cadre  arrived.  Tba 
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people  were  loyal  to  the  government  during 
the  day;  they  were  loyal  to  the  Viet  Cong  at 
night.'  On  August  26,  1966,  "Rural  Recon- 
struction" cadre  teams  were  sent  to  Ap  Tan 
Thang  and  Ap  Tan  Qui,  adjoining  hamlets 
on  the  Mang  Thlt,  and  two  RF  Companies 
were  brought  in  for  security — an  impressive 
total  GVN  force  of  almost  three  hundred 
men,  or  one-fifth  the  combined  population 
In  the  two  hamlets.  Physical  achievement 
was  immediate  and  immediately  recorded  on 
the  progress  charts.  But  the  Vinh  Long  ham- 
let program  was  then  running  behind  sched- 
ule, so,  less  than  a  month  later,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  an  ARVN  9th  Division  inspection  team 
declared  the  two  hamlets  pacified.  On  the 
morning  of  September  26,  cadre  and  RF  were 
withdrawn.   •    •    • 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
staged  VIP  tours  are  much  like  the  stEiged 
Defense  Department  films  of  Vietnam 
being  supplied  the  networks  and  are  but 
part  of  a  pattern  of  propaganda  desig:ned 
to  sell  a  point  of  view  by  giving  the  visitor 
or  viewer  the  impression  of  firsthand 
information. 

Rather  than  clarifying  the  issue,  such 
happenings  cloud  it.  It  is  against  this 
background  that  we  must  judge  the 
"findings"  of  the  President's  latest  on- 
the-spot  observers. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  that  these 
remarks  do  not  refiect  on  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  gone  to  Indochina. 
They  are,  I  am  sure,  awsu*  of  the  dan- 
gers of  what  one  Cabinet  member  de- 
scribed as  "brainwashing."  Awareness 
of  the  incident  I  have  described,  however, 
may  serve  as  an  additional  caveat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  by  Mr. 
Kamm  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  8,  and  two  statements  submitted 
to  me  by  the  aforementioned  naval 
officer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FiBE  Base   Spbuckd  Up  fob  a  Visrr 
(By    Henry  Kamm) 

PiEE  SuppoBT  Base  Shaket,  Cambodia, 
June  7. — The  men  of  Comp«my  A,  Fifth  Bat- 
talion of  the  60th  Infantry,  who  are  manning 
this  muddy  base  high  on  a  mountalntop 
northeast  of  the  Fishhook,  wore  their  hair 
short  and  had  their  faces  shaven  clean  today. 
Some  got  new  fatigues  to  replace  those  that 
they  were  wearing  38  days  ago  when  they 
left  the  Mekong  Delta  to  go  on  what  they 
were  told  would  be  a  three-day  mission. 

The  last  hammer  blows  were  still  being 
struck  to  complete  a  new  enclosed  latrine  as 
seven  helicopters  bringing  President  Nixon's 
fact-finding  mission  of  governors  and  legia- 


»It  Is  often  said  that  popular  loyalty  to 
the  Viet  Cong  Is  forced.  Perhaps.  But  GVN's 
pursuit  of  loyalty  seems  even  more  open  to 
question.  An  example: 

RD  funds  were  set  aside  to  pay  men  from 
Ap  Bay  for  helping  on  the  construction  of 
three  new  outposts  near  the  hamlet.  This  was 
a  sensible  way  of  Involving  the  local  popula- 
tion In  a  G'VN  project.  Private  inquiries  In 
Ap  Bay  and  at  the  construction  sites  re- 
vealed, however,  that  the  workers  were  not 
being  paid.  It  seems  that  the  cadre  were 
working  both  sides  of  the  street.  First,  they 
diverted  the  funds  for  salaries  to  their  own 
pockets.  Then  they  came  around  to  each  in- 
habitant and  said:  Pay  us  1000  piastres  or 
we  will  be  obUged  to  conscript  you  for  out- 
poet  construction.  The  men  working  on  the 
outposts  were  those  who  couldnt  afford  the 
bribe. 

There  was  quite  a  bit  of  this  sort  of  thing. 


lators  set  down  on  the  pad  next  to  the  base, 
which  gets  its  name  from  the  nickname  of 
a  soldier  who  was  kUIed  nearby. 

Layer  cake  and  oatmeal  cookies,  freshly 
baked,  awaited  the  guests.  The  soldiers  said 
they  hoped  that  some  would  be  left  over 
because  they  have  been  living  on  C  rations 
almost  all  the  time. 

They  were  unhappy  about  losing  their 
beards  and  long  hair,  but  those  who  got  new 
fatigues  were  pleased  to  get  into  them  and 
throw  away  the  mudcaked  and  torn  ones 
they  had  been  wearing. 

They  found  some  distraction  from  their 
dull  routine  also  in  a  spectacular  air  strike 
against  a  neighboring  hillside  that  began 
shortly  after  the  visitors  arrived.  They  said 
they  had  not  seen  one  that  near  before  and 
did  not  know  why  the  hUlside  was  being 
attacked. 

A  colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile)  said  It  was  undoubtedly  "recon- 
naissance by  fire,"  although  air  strikes  are 
usuaUy  made  only  against  specific  targets. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  was  spectacular.  A 
twin  fuselage  Bronco  observation  plane  first 
made  several  passes  firing  marker  rockets, 
then  F-lOO's  swept  In  low,  dropping  bombs 
and  napalm  on  the  jungled  mountainside. 

FinaUy,  the  planes  made  several  strafing 
passes.  "If  CharUe  was  in  there,"  a  sergeant 
said,  "he's  got  a  headache  now." 

A  major  then  called  on  a  field  telephone 
for  the  jet  fighter-bombers  to  make  a  pass 
over  this  base,  presumably  to  salute  the  visi- 
tors. They  did,  twice,  so  low  that  they  un- 
nerved at  least  some  of  the  guests. 

WhUe  the  neighboring  hUlside  was  being 
attacked,  the  Senators.  Representatives  and 
Governors  were  inspecting  the  manmade 
caves  in  the  jungle  on  the  slopes  of  this 
mountain  in  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  had  stored  large  quantities  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  other  suppUes,  which  are 
stUl  being  removed  from  here. 

Senator  George  Murphy.  RepubUcan  of 
CaUfornia,  at  first  demurred  from  climbing 
down  a  ladder  into  the  cave,  saying.  "1 
swore  off  the  last  time  I  went  down  a  coal 
mine."  but  he.  too.  went  to  view  the  stacks 
of  crates  of  Chinese  and  Russian  grenades 
and  mortar  shells. 

The  visitors  saw  large  quantities  of  cap- 
tured weapons  here  and  in  visits  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Katum  in  Vietnam  and 
In  a  storage  depot  at  Dian  base  camp  north 
of  Saigon,  where  a  spacious  warehouse  has 
been  filled  untU  it  resembles  a  discount  store 
for  captured  weapons. 

They  also  received  a  number  of  briefings 
that  confirmed  their  general  belief  that  the 
American  intervention  in  Cambodia  had 
been  useful  and  Justified  by  the  results. 

The  only  member  of  the  group  not  to  share 
this  view — Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre, 
Democrat  of  New  Hampshire — decided  not  to 
make  the  trip  but  to  spend  the  day  study- 
ing the  progress  of  pacification. 

In  the  places  they  visited,  officers  pre- 
sented to  each  visitor  members  of  bis  con- 
stituency. The  soldiers  tended  to  keep  to 
themselves  their  frequently  negative  views 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  general  and  the 
incursion  into  Cambodia  in  particular. 

"You  wanna  know  where  I'm  going  If  I 
teU  "em"  a  private  first  class  said.  "To  L.BJ. 
or  back  out  In  the  fields." 

L£.J.  Is  the  nickname  for  the  Iiongblnb 
stockade 

At  this  base,  chosen  soldiers  from  each 
visitor's  state  were  lined  up  behind  stakes 
bearing  the  name  of  the  state  to  facilitate 
contact  between  elected  officials  and  the 
soldier. 

The  visitors  will  leave  for  Hawaii  tomor- 
row to  be  briefed  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Forces  m  the  Pacific.  Adm.  John  B.  McCain. 
Jr.  They  are  being  escorted  by  Bryce  N.  Har- 
low  and    Herbert   G.   B3eln   of   the   White 


House  staff.  The  other  members  of  the  group 
are: 

Senators  Howard  M.  Cannon.  Democrat  of 
Nevada,  and  John  G.  Tower,  RepubUcan  of 
Texas:  Representatives  WUUam  O.  Bray,  Re- 
pubUcan of  Indiana;  Melvin  Price.  Democrat 
of  Illinois;  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
and  O.  WlUiam  Whitehurst,  RepubUcan  of 
Virginia,  and  Govs.  John  A.  Love  of  Colo- 
rado, RepubUcan;  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of 
Pennsylvania,  RepubUcan.  and  Robert  E. 
McNair  of  South  Carolina.  Democrat. 

Statement  bt  Foemeb  Naval  Omcxa 

In  early  March,  1969,  .  .  .  the  VSS  CoUeton 
.  .  .  was  serving  tempyorarily  as  flagship  for 
the  unit  commander  because  the  normal  flag- 
ship was  in  Sasebo.  J^an  for  repairs.  The 
chains  of  command  which  are  relevant  to 
this  matter  were  as  f  oUows : 

Army:  Commander  of  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  9th  Infantry — Col.  RainvlUe;  Com- 
mander of  the  4th  Battalion  of  the  47th— Lt. 
Col.  Snyder. 

Navy:  Commander  River  Flotilla  One — 
RADM  Flannagan;  Chief  of  Staff  OOMRIV- 
PLOT  ONE — Captain  Booker;  Commanding 
Officer  VSS  Colleton — SCDR  George  Wehner. 

During  the  first  week  of  March,  as  I  recall, 
word  was  promulgated  that  there  would  be 
a  'VIP  visiting  the  area  and  the  normal  pro- 
cedures were  initiated  to  prepare  for  his 
arrival.  These  Included  extensive  cleaning  of 
the  ship,  inspection  of  the  troops  for  hair- 
cuts and  uniforms  and  preparation  for  spe- 
cial menus  for  the  day  should  the  VIP  de- 
cide to  eat  aboard  the  ship.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  have  the  ceremonial  guard 
standing  by  to  receive  the  visitor.  The  spe- 
cific Identity  of  the  visitor  was  not  given  out 
but  anyone  who  was  reading  papers  and  otiier 
press  from  home  knew  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  planning  a  junket  to  Vietnam 
and  later,  unofficial  confirmation  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  VIP  was  made  by  senlOT  officers  of 
the  staff. 

In  addition  to  these  normal  preparations, 
plans  were  being  made  for  a  combat  opera- 
tion scheduled  for  the  day  of  8ECDEF  visit. 
This  operation  was  severaJ  orders  of  magni- 
tude larger  than  any  oi>erations  which  any 
of  us  had  seen  before.  It  also  Involved  mcae 
elements  of  the  forces  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
than  any  of  us  had  ever  seen  coordinated  In 
one  oi>eratlon  before.  The  operation  was  to 
be  combined  air  and  water  mobUe  assault. 
Some  of  the  units  which  were  involved  were: 
the  4-47  and  3-60  Battalions  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  River  Assault  Squadrons  9,  11  and 
13  of  RIVFLOT  ONE  and  several  units  of 
Halo  gunships  and  troop  carriers.  The  area 
for  the  operation  had  been  chosen  and  aU 
the  logistical  planning  had  been  made  in 
preparation  for  the  operation  The  day  before 
the  scheduled  visit  and  operation,  a  new 
site  was  selected  and  plans  were  altered  be- 
cause one  of  our  units  had  encountered  en- 
emy contact.  There  were  several  jokes  which 
flew  around  the  ship  concerning  the  unde- 
sirability of  having  the  Se«^tary  of  Defense 
see  what  it  was  really  Uke  In  that  area. 

The  information  in  this  statement  is  some- 
what vague  and  this  Is  due  partlaUy  to  the 
p>as6age  of  time  since  the  events  occurred  and 
partiaUy  to  a  conscious  effort  on  my  part 
since  leaving  Vietnam  and  being  separated 
from  the  service  to  forget  the  months  In 
Vietnam  smd  to  avoid  thinking  about  as- 
pects of  Vietnam  which  I  cannot  forget. 

FUBTHMt  DETAILS  STTPPIXED  BT  A  PEBSONAl. 
TUXtTD  WHO  WAS  AM  ASSIST  AITT  COMPANT 
COMMAND  EB 

According  to  the  recollection  of  my  friend, 
the  original  area  for  the  operation  was  to  be 
In  the  vicinity  of  Can  Tho,  RVN.  Elements 
of  the  3-eo  were  in  the  original  area  the  day 
before  the  planned  operation  and  they  en- 
countered some  en«ny  activity  there  so  the 
operation  was  moved  to  an  area  about  10 
miles  from  the  South  China  Sea.  The  area 
was  Boutb-'waet  of  Dong  Tam  which  is  whoe 
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we  were  at  the  time.  He  recalls  that  there  was 
an  8  hour  boat  ride  to  and  from  the  oi>era- 
tlon  for  the  troops  who  were  Inaerteid  by 
boat.  The  troops  were  landed  and  operated 
for  about  4  hours  and  then  were  withdrawn. 
IXirlng  this  4  hour  period,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  observed  the  operation  from  the  air. 
Some  of  the  specific  details  which  he  re- 
calls are  that  the  wind  was  extremely  bad 
off  the  South  China  Sea  making  the  land- 
ing very  difficult  and  necessitating  crossing 
several  hundred  yards  of  tidal  flats  before 
reaching  cover.  Had  there  been  enemy  ac- 
tivity there,  the  troops  would  have  been  bad- 
ly exposed  but  crossing  the  tidal  flats  made 
for  very  good  viewing  from  the  air.  The  pick- 
up of  the  troops  by  the  boats  had  to  be 
moved  to  a  different  area  because  the  wind 
was  so  bad.  the  troops  could  not  get  into  the 
boats  at   the  original  landing  zone. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  the  exclusive  governmental  au- 
thority within  the  District. 

To  this  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crime  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer 
or  shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DC.  Woman,  24.  Raped  in  DtrpoNT  CraciJE 

HOMS 

A  24-year-old  employee  of  a  downtown  de- 
partment store  was  raped  yesterday  about  1 
ajn.  when  she  was  surprised  by  a  man  as 
she  was  about  to  enter  her  apartment  In  the 
Dupont  Circle  area. 

The  woman  was  returning  home  from 
visiting  a  friend.  Her  assailant  placed  a  knife 
at  her  throat,  shoved  her  into  the  apartment 
and  forced  her  to  disrobe. 

She  was  treated  at  DC    General  Hospital. 

Other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday  Included: 

BOaSKS 

Mary  L.  Ross,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
while  standing  in  the  6700  block  of  14th 
Street  NW  about  11:15  p.m.  Sunday.  A  man 
snatched  her  purple  straw  handbag  contain- 
ing a  checkbook,  wallet  and  her  Walter  Reed 
Exchange  card. 

Richard  Gray,  of  Adelphl.  was  robbed  by 
two  men,  one  of  whom  displayed  a  knife  and 
told  him  not  to  yell.  The  Incident  took  place 
at  9th  Street  and  New  York  Ave.  NW.  around 
1:45  ajn. 

Lloyd  P.  Salyer  Jr.  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  and  beat«n  by  two  men  about  4  ajn. 
at  34th  and  N  streets  NW. 

Michael  C  Moore,  of  Vernon,  N.Y..  was 
robbed  by  three  men  while  walking  in  the 
3300  block  of  P  Street  NW.  The  assailants 
took  Moore's  wrist  watch  and  wallet. 

William  A.  Holland,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  shortly  after  midnight  Sunday  by 
four  men  who  approached  him  as  he  sat  In 
hla  car  at  14th  and  C  Streets  NE.  The  men 
puUed  him  from  the  car  and  struck  him  on 
the  head  and  shoulders  before  taking  his 
wallet,  which  contained  no  money. 

Brenda  Sue  Robinson,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  money  and  personal  papers  around 
4  ajn  Monday  whUe  walking  south  In  the 
1700  block  of  14th  Street  NW.  She  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  grabbed  her  purse, 
emptied  It,  and  escaped  on  a  D.C,  Transit 
bus. 

Richard  M.  Krajorlc,  of  WMhlngton,  was 


robbed  at  gunpoint  at  6  a.m.  by  three  men 
who  approached  him  in  the  1900  block  of 
Calvert  Street  NW. 

Walter  I.  Johnson,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Safeway  store  at  716  Kennedy  St.  NW. 
was  robbed  by  a  gunman  who  approached 
him  in  the  parlclng  lot  of  the  store  at  12:30 
p.m.,  and  demanded  his  money. 

ASSAULTED 

Mary  Lee  Russell,  of  Washington,  was 
struck  In  the  right  eye  with  a  bottle  around 
6:30  p.m.  Monday  during  an  altercation  at 
12th  and  C  Streeu  NE.  She  was  treated  for 
lacerations  to  the  right  eye  at  Rogers  Memo- 
rial Hc^ltal  and  released. 

CorJJin  S.  Shields,  of  Washington,  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  an  unknown  object 
around  9:30  pjn.  Sunday  while  walking  in 
the  1400  block  of  Park  Road  NW.  Three  un- 
known assailants  approached  her  from  be- 
hind and  hit  her. 

Alfred  F.  Huff,  of  Washington,  was  in  criti- 
cal condition  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  after 
being  shot  three  times  In  the  stomach 
around  1:30  a.m.  Monday.  The  Incident  took 
place  in  the  1200  block  of  Half  Street  SW. 


ADDRESS  BY  G.  WILLIAM  MILLER 
PRESIDENT,  TEXTRON,  INC. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  stability  and 
peace,  on  both  the  international  scene 
and  within  our  coimtry,  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  American  business  com- 
munity as  well  as  other  sectors  of  our 
society. 

Problems  and  conditions  that  threaten 
world  peace  and  disrupt  our  own  society 
therefore  are,  and  should  be,  of  grave 
concern  to  American  businessmen. 

One  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  busi- 
ness executives,  G.  William  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  Textron.  Inc.,  of  Providence,  in  a 
recent  address  focused  attention  on  the 
world  problems  of  peace,  population 
growth,  and  economic  development.  In 
his  keynote  address  to  the  55th  Annual 
International  Purchasing  Conference  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Miller  suggested  that  the 
United  States  take  the  leadership  in  pro- 
posing an  ambitious  30-year  interna- 
tional program  with  a  goal  of  permanent 
peace  and  economic  well-being  for  the 
coming  century. 

Mr.  Miller  has  offered  thought-provok- 
ing, responsible  proposals  that  deserve 
serious  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Challenge  and  Response:  A  30- Year  Task 
(By  O.  William  Miller) 
During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  had  a 
growing  sense  of  discomfort  about  my  task 
this  morning.  As  both  the  rhetoric  and  the 
level  of  discord  have  risen  It  has  seemed  in- 
creasingly difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  put 
in  context  the  business  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities you  will  be  considering  at  this  con- 
ference. 

It  would  be  easy  to  slip  Into  a  mood  of 
pessimism  and  gloom.  The  business  Indica- 
tors are  negative:  declining  industrial  pro- 
duction, rising  costs,  falling  sales,  escalating 
unemployment,  unchecked  Inflation,  sinking 
stock  prices.  The  national  climate  Is  disturb- 
ing and  confusing:  disagreement  over  war 
policy,  alienation  of  youth,  confrontation  on 
campuses,  turmoil  In  streets,  chaos  In  cor- 
porate meetings,  deferral  of  domesUc  priori- 
ties. To  many  our  society  appears  to  be  on 
the  threshold  of  disintegration. 
But  I  reject  the  path  of  pessimism.  I  re- 


fuse to  accept  the  view  that  America  Is 
chronically  sick  and  unsound. 

Instead  I  believe  American  society  has  the 
vitality  and  the  purpose  and  the  courage  to 
resolve  this  time  of  troubles,  and  out  of  ad- 
versity to  forge  a  stronger  Nation  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
pieople  everywhere. 

And  I  believe  the  American  corporation 
has  an  important  role  to  play  In  this  en- 
deavor. 

So  let  me  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
the  times  in  which  we  live  and  work,  about 
the  forces  of  change  that  are  shaping  our 
future,  and  about  the  constructive  responses 
that  can  and  will  be  made  by  America  and 
by  American   enterprise. 

THE    FORCES    OF    CHANGE 

This  is  the  Age  of  Change. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  separate  units 
of  htiman  society  were  held  together  by  cus- 
toms and  traditions  which  changed  only 
slowly.  Over  the  centiu-ies  the  cadence  of 
change  has  steadily  quickened  until  today 
the  pace  seems  to  rise  In  a  geometric  progres- 
sion which  threatens  to  outstrip  human  ca- 
pacity to  adjust. 

In  modern  history  the  fires  of  change  have 
been  fueled  by  the  industrial  revolution  and 
more  recently  by  the  technological  revolu- 
tion. Prom  these  have  flowed  tremendous 
migrations  and  dislocations.  American  so- 
ciety has  moved  rapidly  from  an  agrarian 
to  an  industrial  to  a  scientific  base.  Fifty 
years  ago  most  Americans  lived  on  farms;  to- 
day we  are  concentrated  in  great  urban 
areas.  This  experience  Is  recurring  through- 
out the  world. 

The  stresses  brought  about  by  the  unprece- 
dented rate  of  change  during  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  would  try  the  patience 
of  Job. 

Now.  every  day  we  see  and  feel  the  results 
of  those  stresses.  And  we  are  concerned. 

EVOLUTION   OF  THE   CORPORATION 

In  the  Age  of  Change,  the  American  cor- 
poration has  shown  itself  to  have  consider- 
able flexibility.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  living 
institution  capable  of  adapting  successfully 
to  new  conditions. 

The  corporation  Is,  of  course,  but  an  idea; 
it  is  a  fiction.  The  concept  had  its  origin  In 
the  Age  of  Discovery,  when  new  techniques 
were  needed  to  finance  trade  with  the  East 
Indies.  China  and  the  New  World.  The  great 
charters  for  private  corporations  evolved  at 
that  time.  Ihey  provided  the  advantage  of 
pooling  capital  and  spreading  the  risk  for 
each  venture.  Usually  these  were  very  lim- 
ited and  restricted  undertakings. 

In  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries,  the  cor- 
poration concept  has  undergone  considerable 
development.  It  took  on  new  scope  in  re- 
sponse to  needs  brought  about  by  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  The  corporation  then  pro- 
vided the  means  for  coordinating  human 
resources,  marshalling  capital  and  assuring 
continuity  of  the  enterprise.  More  recently, 
with  the  advent  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion, the  corporation  has  gone  through  fur- 
ther evolution.  We  have  seen  the  rise  of  the 
multlmarket  corporation  as  a  means  of  off- 
setting obsolescence  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  of  participating  in  new  markets,  and 
of  deploying  capital  into  areas  of  greater 
need.  This  trend  Is  continuing  In  new  em- 
phasis on  multinational  corporations  as  a 
result  of  the  worldwide  growth  in  trade  and 
competition. 

aOUt     OF    THE     CONTEMPORART     CORPORATION 

Most  of  all,  the  modern  corporation  Is  now 
demonstrating  that  it  has  a  conscience.  Ac- 
tivities that  once  were  considered  beyond  the 
legal  authority  of  a  corporation  now  receive 
active  support  and  participation:  education, 
civil  rights,  equal  emplojTnent  opportunity, 
training  hardcore  unemployed,  urban  affairs. 

The  corpMDratlon  hso  an  Important  and 
legitimate  role  in  society  generally.  Corpo- 
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rate  managers  have  the  right,  Indeed  the 
responsibility,  to  help  shape  the  social  and 
economic  climate  In  which  they  operate. 
American  businessmen  are  on  safe  grounds 
when  they  endeavor  to  help  manage  change 
rather  than  simply  be  the  helpless  victims 
of  It. 

Each  of  you  plays  a  key  F»rt  In  developing 
a  business  strategy  for  your  company.  In  do- 
ing this  you  first  examine  the  external  en- 
Tlronment.  It  Is  necessary  for  you  to  know 
and  understand  the  economic,  political,  social 
and  market  conditions,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonnel, labor  and  manjigement  circum- 
stances, with  which  you  will  have  to  deal. 
In  the  light  of  your  assessment,  you  estab- 
lish a  corporate  objective  and  plans  for  im- 
plementation. 

THE    IDEAL    VS.    THE    CXISTINO    ENVIRONMENT 

I'm  sure  we  could  all  agree  on  the  ideal 
environment  for  business.  It  would  Include 
world  peace,  political  stability,  economic  sta- 
bility and  social  stability,  twgether  with 
growing  and  orderly  markets. 

But  what  do  we  find?  We  find  conflicts  and 
Instability.  In  America,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  and  greatest  technology, 
we  find  uncertainty  and  confusion.  We  find 
distrust  in  an  atmosphere  of  rising  tensions. 

How  strange  that  the  20th  Century  should 
turn  out  to  be  so  tragic.  Never  have  the  pos- 
sibilities been  more  promising  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  man.  What  blessings  to  have  the  magic 
of  electricity,  telephonic  communications, 
wireless,  television,  aerofllght,  nuclear  power, 
space  exploration;  to  have  within  grasp  the 
resources  to  wipe  out  hunger  and  disease 
and  poverty. 

Yet  the  20th  Century  has  been  marked  by 
violence,  world  wars,  massive  displacement 
of  peoples,  and  a  continuing  and  growing  gap 
between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots. 

No  wonder  America's  conscience  is  troubled. 

Somehow,  with  all  Its  blessings,  society  has 
not  yet  found  the  mechanism  nor  develop>ed 
the  Institutions  which  can  translate  the 
world's  Incipient  wealth  Into  a  secure  and 
peaceful  life  and  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  mankind. 

THE   STANDARD    OF   UVINO   CAP 

Freedom  from  war  and  freedom  from  want. 
The  two  are  Inevitably  linked.  It  is  In  closing 
the  standard  of  living  gap  that  we  In  Ameri- 
can business  can  make  the  greatest  contri- 
bution. 

The  task  to  close  the  gap  is  enormous.  It 
will  require  the  total  energy  and  dedication 
of  America  and  of  the  world.  Today  with  6% 
of  the  world  population  the  United  States 
has  one-third  of  the  production.  To  bring  the 
rest  of  the  world  up  to  the  U.S.  standard — 
still  Inadequate  for  many  Americans — would 
require  an  increase  of  $13  trillion  In  annual 
production  of  goods  and  services — more  than 
four  times  the  present  world  total! 

And  with  the  world  population  expected 
to  double  by  the  end  of  this  century — only 
30  years  away — it  would  take  a  world  econ- 
omy of  $35  trillion  in  constant  dollars  to 
provide  at  that  time  a  standard  of  living 
equal  to  America's  today. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  standard  of  living  gap 
today  is  $13  trillion.  Unless  we  act  promptly 
to  overcome  this  deficit,  by  the  year  2000  the 
gap  could  be  more  than  twice  that  amount. 
Imagine  what  this  means  In  p>ent-up  de- 
mands for  food  and  shelt«r  and  care,  for 
doctors  and  teachers  and  engineers  and  man- 
agers. Imagine  what  this  means  in  terms 
of  steel  and  copper  and  lumber  and  fiber 
and  energy. 

TIME  RUNS  OUT 

How  clear  It  Is  that  time  is  running  out. 
Even  modest  progress  In  closing  the  stand- 
ard of  living  gap  will  overtax  the  world's  re- 
sources. If  we  now  have  difficulty  even  in 
seeking  to  control  and  reverse  present  pol- 
lution, imagine  the  problem  which  lies 
ahead. 


The  Earth  is  a  finite  sphere.  It  cannot 
long  endiire  unlimited  consumption  of  Its 
bounty.  Prom  now  on  It  is  essential  that 
we  keep  human  population  within  reason- 
able bounds  and  that  we  exercise  the  most 
Judicious  use  of  the  Earth's  stores. 

In  an  era  of  scientific  miracles  Americans 
have  become  accustomed  to  quick  results. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  we  show  such  impatience 
with  complex  world  problems.  Perhapw  that 
Is  why  attention  Is  so  focused  on  short  term 
frustrations  that  we  may  miss  the  greater 
Implications  of  what  we  face  in  an  ex- 
ploding world. 

In  this  centtiry  America  has  been  called 
upon  to  meet  many  unwanted  challenges.  It 
has  been  pulled  reluctantly  into  the  main- 
stream of  man's  destiny.  At  times  America 
has  responded  brilliantly,  demonstrating 
the  highest  qualities  of  humanity:  self  sac- 
rifice, mercy,  generosity,  selflessness.  At  other 
times,  confused  by  the  blinding  pace  of 
events  and  baited  by  a  gnawing  sense  of  In- 
Jiistice,  America  has  flailed  out  carelessly  or 
thoughtlessly. 

AMERICA'S  RESPONSE 

Now  Is  the  time  for  American  greatness. 
Bold  and  dramatic  step>s  are  needed  to  un- 
coil the  present  dismaying  spiral  of  violence 
and  disorder.  This  critical  moment  calls  for 
creative  and  decisive  action. 

America  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  Inherent  greatness  by  provid- 
ing the  bold  vision  and  leadership  needed 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

A  THIRTY   TEAR  PLAN 

The  United  States  could  now  provide  this 
leadership  by  proposing  a  Thirty  Year  Plan 
aimed  at  ushering  in  the  21st  Century  with 
a  worldwide  system  of  p>ermanent  peace  and 
economic  well  being  for  every  living  person. 
Such  a  Thirty  Year  Plan  could  be  carried  out 
through  a  strengthened  United  Nations  with 
new  action  agencies.  These  would  Include: 

First  A  Peace  Commission,  which  would 
establish  subsidiary  Security  Commissions  In 
each  area  where  there  are  wars  or  threats  of 
wars,  including  Southeast  Asia,  the  Near  East 
and  Europe.  Each  Regional  Commission 
would  work  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
cease  fire  where  conflicts  now  exist.  Then  It 
would  develop  specific  plans  to  be  effective 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  to  assure  p>enna- 
nent  peace  and  security  in  every  area  of  the 
world.  Disarmament  plans  would  be  drawn 
and  carried  out  progressively  with  worldwide 
disarmament  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
1980's. 

Of  course,  we  must  recognize  that  this  will 
require  tremendous  financial  support  and 
willingness  to  accept  international  security 
forces  as  a  substitute  for  national  armies. 

To  help  in  such  peace  efforts,  by  building 
bridges  to  all  nations,  the  United  States 
should  move  to  recognize  the  government  of 
Mainland  China.  China  should  be  Invited 
into  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  An  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, whose  principal  task  would  be  to 
close  the  standard  of  living  gap  by  planning 
and  coordinating  the  allocation  of  world  re- 
sources. Every  nation  should  provide  capital 
lor  the  Commission's  work.  The  contribution 
of  each  country  would  be  In  proportion  to 
Its  gross  national  product,  with  full  partici- 
pation from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 

And  the  capital  investment  must  be  In 
keeping  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  gap. 

In  this  program  American  free  enterprise 
could  play  a  major  role.  All  that  Is  needed  Is 
to  unleash  the  private  sector,  and  the  results 
would  be  remarkable. 

Third,  A  Population  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide pxipulation  planning  as  an  essential 
counterpart  to  plans  for  assuring  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  task  Is  Impossible  with  an  ex- 
ploding population.  The  Commission  would 
need  to  move  quickly  In  areas  of  greatest  Im- 
balance, and  then  work  long-term  toward  a 


population  growth  factor  of  1^  i>ercent  or 
less. 

And  finally,  perhaps  A  Central  Council  to 
coordinate  plans  of  the  three  primary  com- 
missions. 

This  Thirty  Year  Plan  must  not  be  a 
pap>er  exercise.  It  must  have  real  support — 
in  money.  In  talented  p>eople.  In  moral  leader- 
ship and  In  awakened  world  opinion.  The 
Initial  financial  contributions  should  be  1 
percent  of  gross  national  product,  providing 
a  $27  to  $28  billion  Initial  annual  budget. 

And  the  Thirty  Year  Plan  should  be  un- 
dertaken without  neglecting  or  lessening  our 
action  on  America's  domestic  priorities. 

ARE    WE   UP   TO   THE   CHALI.FNOET 

Is  It  too  bold  to  undertake  such  a  plan? 
Is  It  too  demanding  to  expect  the  Involve- 
ment of  a  complete  generation  for  thirty 
years  In  seeking  a  i>ermanent  i>eace  and  the 
eradication  of  poverty?  Is  It  too  much  to  ask 
of  America  and  of  youth  everywhere  who 
would  bear  the  burden?  I  think  not. 

And  particularly  I  think  not  when  I  con- 
sider the  alternatives.  We  cannot  mudi 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  disagreement  and 
disunity,  while  inattentive  to  forces  that 
challenge  human  existence. 

But  if  the  challenge  we  face  Is  enormous, 
then  our  response  must  be  equal. 

You  who  attend  this  conference  are  Im- 
portant opinion  leaders.  You  help  set  the 
tone  and  the  attitude  that  will  guide  Ameri- 
can corporations  In  their  reaction  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  day.  American  business  has  re- 
sponded magnificently  In  the  past  when 
called  upon  to  help  provide  for  the  security 
of  America  and  of  the  world. 

Today  the  American  business  commvmlty 
can  do  much  more.  It  can  stand  In  the  van- 
guard to  raise  the  cry  for  that  unity  and 
sense  of  purpose  which  is  vital  If  Man  Is  to 
make  his  difficult  crossing  through  the  trou- 
bled 20th  Century  Into  a  New  Era. 

The  road  Is  difficult,  success  unsure.  But 
surely  the  quest  Is  worthy  of  our  commit- 
ment. 


HEARTMOBILE  PROGRAM:  A  BET- 
TER WAY  TO  DEAL  WITH  HEART 
DISEASE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  19,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet 
with  those  primairily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  Heartmobile  program  In 
Montgomery  Coimty.  Md.  President 
Nixon  has  brought  the  increasing  prob- 
lems we  face  In  providing  quality  health 
care  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
The  HeartmobUe  program  Is  a  quantum 
jump  forward  in  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  victims  of  heart  trouble. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  HEW,  the  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  Dr.  Barton  J. 
Gershen,  Dr.  Louis  Gillespie,  Dr.  John 
Stapleton,  Dr.  Stephen  N.  Jones,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Wentz.  These  men  and 
others  deserve  our  thanks.  Twelve  days 
after  my  visit,  Stuart  Auerbach  in  the 
Wsishington  Post  of  May  31,  1970,  In  an 
article  entitled  "Lifesaving  Heartmobile 
Speeds  Care  to  Victims,"  reported  an  in- 
cident in  which  this  program  was  essen- 
tial In  sa\-lng  the  Ufe  of  a  victim  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Auerbach's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  story  reflects  credit  on  all  those 
involved  in  the  program  and  clearly  in- 
dicates the  benefits  derived  from  modem 
technology  when  applied  to  the  problems 
we  face  in  providing  good  medical  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 
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LircsATiNG  Heartmobile  Spksds  Cabs  to 

Victims  i 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Abraham  Katz  had  not  been  feeling  well 
ail  week.  He  thought  he  had  the  flu,  and 
was  taltlng  antibiotics  and  orange  Juice. 

Suddenly  he  started  gasping  for  breath. 
I:  was  about  6:30  p.m. 

His  wife  did  not  itnow  it,  but  Katz,  75, 
was  suffering  an  attack  of  congestive  heart 
failure.  His  heart  was  unable  to  pump  out 
all  the  blood  that  was  flowing  Into  It.  As  a 
result,  his  lungs  l>ecame  so  filled  with  fluid 
he  was  unable  to  breathe. 

As  his  breathing  became  more  labored, 
Mrs.  Katz  called  a  Montgomery  County 
rescue  squad.  An  ambulance  arrived  at  the 
Katz  ap.u-tment.  1220  East-West  Highway, 
within  2  minutes. 

At  the  same  Ume,  buzzers  sounded  in  the 
emergency  room  and  cardiac  care  unit  at 
Holy  Croas  Hospital,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Katz  apartment. 

The  buzzer  =ent  Into  action  the  heart- 
mobile — a  21 -foot-long  van  completely 
equipped  to  give  sophisticated,  on-the-spot- 
care  to  heart  attack  victims.  Five  days  a 
week,  16  hours  a  day.  the  van  responds  to  all 
calls  that  soxind  like  heart  attacks  within 
a  four-mile  radius  of  Holy  Cross — an  area 
that  includes  half  a  million  people. 

Nurse  Mary  Beth  Lagoey  and  cardiovas- 
cular technician  John  A.  White  ran  down 
seven  flights  of  stairs  from  the  hospital's 
cardiac  care  unit — they  find  It  faster  than 
the  elevator — while  driver  Dan  Hutchinson 
raced  from  the  emergency  room  and  started 
the  van.  Technician  Al  Pagles  was  already 
aboard. 

The  van  arrived  at  the  Katz  apartment  less 
t-ho-n  minutes  after  the  rescue  squad  was 
called,  bringing  with  it  everything  modem 
medicine  offers  tc  save  heart  attack  victims. 

Mrs.  Lagoey  grabbed  a  black  bag  fllled  with 
drugs,  syringes.  Intravenous  fluids  and  other 
medical  equipment. 

Pagles  picked  up  the  most  sophisticated 
piece  of  portable  equipment  on  board — an 
electronic  box  that  records  the  patient's 
heart  rhythm  to  the  heartmobile  crew  can 
see  It  while  at  the  same  time  transmit  it  by 
radio  to  a  machine  In  a  doctor's  home  or 
ofllce  so  he  can  diagnose  the  problem. 

SHOCK    MACHIKZ 

The  same  battery-powered  machine  also 
can  be  used  to  apply  a  severe  shock  to  the 
patient's  cheet  In  case  he  goes  Into  fibrilla- 
tion— wild,  uncontrolled  heart  beats  that 
fall  to  produce  pvimplng  power  and  lead 
to  death. 

The  heartmobile  team's  performance  In 
the  Katz  ap>artment  was  swift,  sure  and 
practiced. 

Mrs.  Lagoey  quickly  asked  Mrs.  Katz  what 
had  happened  and  tried  to  calm  her.  Faglee 
and  Hutchinson  attended  Katz,  who  was 
gasptng  for  breath  on  his  bed. 

The  rescue  squad  attendants  already  bad 
clamped  an  oxygen  mask  over  Katz'  face 
to  help  him  breathe.  One  held  the  paddlee 
oo  his  cheat  to  provide  the  electrocardio- 
gram. Recognizing  the  symptoms  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure,  Pagles  began  putting 
tourniquets  on  Katz"  arms  and  legs  to  cut 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  reduce 
the  amotint  of  work  It  had  to  do. 

Mrs.  Lagoey,  relying  on  standing  signed 
orders  from  doctors  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram, began  giving  drugs  to  stop  some  of  the 
heart's  premature  contractions. 

HZAa  KONrros  I 

In  the  van.  White  spoke  by  radio  to  the 
doctor  on  call,  who  was  watching  the  elec- 
trocardiogram sent  from  Katz*  bedroom  the 
same  way  doctors  In  Houston  monitor  as- 
tronauts' heart  action  during  space  flights. 

Katz  was  clearly  In  pain.  Kls  breathing, 
deeplte  the  oxygen  and  the  drugs,  became 
increasingly  labored.  He  fought  the  oxygen 
mask  on  his  face. 


"Okay.  Mr.  Katz.  You're  going  to  breathe 
easier  now."  said  Mrs.  Lagoey.  "Don't  move. 
This  wlU  make  you  breathe  easier.  You're 
going  to  be  all  right." 

Within  20  minutes  of  his  wife's  call  to 
the  rescue  squad,  Katz  was  breathing  easier 
and  looking  better.  By  7:14  p.m.,  he  had 
been  carried  down  to  the  van  where  he 
was  given  other  drugs.  By  the  time  the  van 
reached  Holy  Cross  HosplUl,  he  looked  like 
a  new  man  and  was  talking  to  the  attend- 
ants. 

Katz  had  been  Ueated  by  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  sophisticated  weapons  of 
medicine. 

RECENT    WEAPON 

Mobile  coronary  care  units,  relying  on 
space-age  technology,  were  first  iised  in  Bel- 
fast, Northern  Ireland,  two  years  ago.  The 
first  one  in  the  United  States  was  put  Into 
service  last  year  in  New  York. 

Montgomery  County's  heartmobile.  put  In 
service  March  16,  Is  only  the  fifth  in  the 
nation.  It  already  has  answered  about  140 
calls. 

The  Montgomery  County  unit  Is  unique 
in  that  no  doctors  ride  on  It.  It  relies,  instead, 
on  the  intensive  training  of  nurses  and  tech- 
nicians and  the  close  radio  communication 
with  one  of  six  cardiologists  who  always  are 
on  call. 

Saving  heart  attack  victims,  doctors  agree, 
demands  quick  action — the  use  of  drugs  and 
sophisticated  equipment  as  soon  as  the  heart 
stops  or  begins  to  beat  wildly. 

Heart  attack  deaths  have  been  cut  in  half 
since  hospitals  opened  special  cardiac  care 
units,  with  their  constant  monitoring  of 
patients  aoid  ready  response  to  crises.  But  65 
per  cent  of  all  heart  attack  deaths  occ\ir 
ouuide  a  hospital.  These  are  the  people 
mobile  coronary  care  units  are  designed  to 
help. 

DEATH    BEDDCnON 

Dr.  William  J.  Grace  of  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital In  New  York,  who  ran  the  nation's  first 
unit,  estimated  heart  attack  deaths  could  be 
halved  by  a  network  of  mobile  units. 

The  problem  is  they  are  expensive,  and 
the  highly  trained  staff  they  demand  are  In 
short  supply. 

The  Montgomery  County  unit  cost  $145,000 
to  build,  equip  and  run  for  a  year. 

It  was  financed  by  a  1100.000  grant  from 
the  Regional  Medical  Program  to  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Heart  Association,  a  935.000 
donation  from  American  Optical  Co.  for  the 
electronic  equipment  and  $10,000  from  the 
fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

A  shortage  of  trained  staff  members  means 
that  the  heartmobile  now  operates  on  the 
limited  16-hour,  five-day  schedule. 
coMPixx  iqtnpMrNT 

The  equipment  on  board  Is  so  complex  the 
technician  has  to  be  a  combination  master 
electrician  and  doctor's  assistant  to  run  It. 
As  on  spaceships,  everything  has  a  backup 
unit.  Besides  the  portable  electrocardiogram 
machine,  there  Is  one  attached  to  the  van. 
The  van  has  its  own  defibrUator. 

If  the  patient  stopis  breathing,  there  Is  a 
portable  resuscitator  that  massages  the  heart 
and  pumps  air  Into  the  lungs. 

And  If  a  doctor  should  need  It.  there  Is 
even  a  demand  pacemaker  on  the  van. 

Despite  the  cost,  Katz'  son  Julius  has  no 
doubt  about  the  value  of  the  mobile  coronary 
imlt. 

"My  father  would  be  dead  now  If  It  wasn't 
for  that  heartmobile."  he  said.  "I  think  It's 
a  wonderful  thing.  There  should  be  more  of 
them." 


FIRST  ANNUAL  IDAHO  TRAVEL 
SEMINAR 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  first  of  this  month  In  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  along  with  my  colleague  from  the 


House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive Orval  Hansen,  I  was  privileged  to 
take  part  in  the  first  annual  Idaho  travel 
seminar.  Sun  Valley  seemed  a  natural 
site  for  such  a  meeting,  drawing  as  it 
does  countless  tourists  each  year  to  its 
many  scenic  attractions. 

The  various  representatives  of  the 
travel  industry  in  our  State  were  de- 
lighted with  the  first  official  Idaho  ap- 
pear smce  of  C.  Langhorne  Washburn, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Mr. 
Washburn  delivered  a  timely  and 
thoughtful  address.  Since  his  remarks 
are  applicable  to  all  tourist  areas  of  the 
United  States,  I  wish  to  share  his  speech 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  the  many 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AooRESs  BY  C.  Langhorne  WASHBxraN 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
In  this  seminar. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  you,  Senator 
Jordan,  and  you,  Congressman  Hansen,  for 
your  kind  invitation. 

I  also  want  to  offer  my  congratulations. 
Senator,  on  the  high  honor  conferred  on  you 
yesterday  by  the  University  of  Idaho.  Your 
achievements  and  standing  in  the  United 
States  Senate  make  It  an  honor  richly  de- 
served and  warmly  applauded. 

Congressman  Hansen.  I'm  sure,  will  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  simUar  honors.  Not  only 
Is  he  a  distinguished  legislator,  but  he  also 
happens  to  be  the  second  man  in  the  history 
of  the  University  to  graduate  with  a  straight 
four-point  average.  I  hope  you'll  direct  a  lot 
of  your  questions  to  the  Congressman  this 
morning:  the  right  answers  obviously  come 
naturally  to  him. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  can  Imagine 
no  better  setting  for  a  travel  seminar  than 
right  here  In  Sun  Valley.  What  we're  here 
to  talk  about  selling  Is  right  out  there,  all 
around  us.  If  that  won't  stimulate  and  In- 
spire us,  nothing  will. 

To  me,  all  of  Idaho  is  a  travel  salesman's 
dream.  This  is  America  the  most  beautiful. 
It's  magnificent.  unsp>olled — and  yet  acces- 
sible. 

You  have  grandeur  here.  In  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  Majesty,  as  only  nature 
knows  It.  This  Is  the  land  where  the  hyper- 
bole of  travel  brochures  Is  everywhere  sur- 
passed by  what  your  eyes  can  see. 

What  a  product  you  have  to  sell — overseas 
or  EOiywhere!  But  especially  overseas. 

That,  of  course.  Is  what  I'm  here  to  talk 
about  and  discuss  with  you:  How  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  can  help  you  to  sell  "Destina- 
tion, Idaho"  to  foreign  tourists. 

Plrst,  let  me  assure  you  that  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  any  sideline,  small-potatoes  busi- 
ness. I'm  talking  about  a  business  the  size  of 
an  Idaho  potato! 

Incidentally,  talking  about  size — my  pas- 
sion Is  fishing,  and  I've  been  enjoying  dip- 
ping Into  some  of  your  wonderful  streams  on 
this  visit.  Anyway,  my  wife  presented  me 
with  a  baby  girl  some  months  back,  and  one 
of  my  friends  asked  me  recently  how  much 
she  weighed. 

"About  the  same  as  a  good-sized  blue,"  I 
told  him. 

My  wife  says  I've  got  fishing  on  the  brain — 
and  she  hopes  it  stays  there  I 

Now  about  the  size  of  this  travel  business. 
International  tourism  receipts  account  for 
the  largest  single  Item  In  world  trade.  They 
are  running  more  than  $17  blmon  annually 
and  are  increasing  at  aroimd  11  percent 
every  year. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  leads  every 
other  nation  In  the  world  in  this  giant  Indus- 
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try.  Last  year,  we  earned  about  $1.93  billion 
from  International  tourists.  About  1.8  mil- 
lion visitors  came  from  overseas  and  14  mil- 
lion from  Mexico  and  Canada.  This  year  we 
ex}>ect  more  thaui  2  million  from  overseas, 
each  of  whom  wUl  spend  around  $400  In  this 
country. 

These  expenditures  flow  Into  the  economic 
bloodstream  of  the  whole  nation.  Some  30 
percent  go  into  the  hospitality  sector — 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  like.  The  re- 
maining 70  percent  go  Into  the  general  econ- 
omy, benefitting  everybody — the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick  maker. 

Moreover,  there  are  the  benefits  from  what 
we  call  the  multiplier  effect.  The  tourist  dol- 
lar doesn't  stop  when  its  spent,  but  continues 
to  be  spent  by  those  It  is  spent  with.  We 
estimate  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
single  dollar  U  multiplied  more  than  five 
times  as  it  flows  into  supporting  businesses, 
In  addition  to  those  directly  engaged  in 
tourism. 

Next,  let  me  explain  briefly  just  where  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  fits  into  the  picture. 

Our  agency  is  organized  specifically  to 
market  the  United  States  as  a  prime  travel 
destination.  We  tell  j)eople  overseas  "Visit 
the  USA — where  else  can  you  see  the  United 
States  of  America?" 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  our 
agency's  existence.  Plrst,  as  I've  Just  de- 
scribed, tourist  expenditures  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  economic  development.  They  mean 
Jobs  for  our  growing  work  force  and  profits 
for  business  to  finance  expansion  of  facili- 
ties and  to  engage  In  the  research  eind  de- 
velopment which  maintain  our  technologi- 
cal lead  and  provide  us  with  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living. 

Second.  Increased  tourist  dollars  from 
abroad  help  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
problem.  We  must  bring  our  international 
accounts  Into  better  balance  in  order  to 
maintain  confidence  in  the  dollar  as  the 
world's  principal  reserve  currency.  Americans 
traveling  abroad  spend  some  $2  billion  more 
aimually  than  foreign  visitors  to  the  VS. 
spend  here  We  need  to  close  that  $2  billion 
gap,  and  attracting  more  visitors  here  Is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

So  our  Job  Is  to  work  with  the  travel  in- 
dustry abroad  to  motivate  and  encourage 
people  to  come  here  In  ever  Increasing  num- 
bers. 

The  product  we  are  selling  Is  divided  Into 
exactly  50  sections — with  some  of  the  most 
beautifvU  names  and  scenery  on  earth.  None. 
of  course,  surpasses  the  Oem  State — «md 
that  gem  of  a  state — Idaho! 

Por  several  years,  we  have  been  telling  po- 
tential visitors  In  forty  countries  about  Sun 
VaUey,  Craters  of  the  Moon,  and  Snake 
River. 

We  also  have  promoted  Idaho's  President's 
Cup  Races,  The  all -Indian  Ceremonial  and 
The  Old  Time  Piddler's  Contest. 

We  have  encouraged  business  travel  to 
Idaho,  too.  In  our  booklet.  Plant  Tours  for 
Foreign  Visitors  to  the  United  States,  we  list 
40  different  businesses  In  this  state  which 
offer  guided  tours  for  visitors  from  abroad. 

In  addition  to  promoting  Idaho's  attrac- 
tions in  our  own  literature,  we  also  distrib- 
ute brochures  and  booklets  produced  by  The 
Idaho  State  Department  of  Commerce.  We 
supply  foreign  visitors  with  copies  of  In- 
credible Idaho  and  Discover  Yourself,  Ex- 
plore Idaho. 

But  the  big  Job — and  the  really  big  prof- 
its— lie  ahead.  A  recent  projection  by  our 
Office  of  Research  and  Analysis  Indicates 
that  overseas  visitor  traffic  In  1974  will  reach 
5.1  million  and  trafllc  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  wUl  hit  17  million. 

That's  a  total  foreign  visitor  count  of 
22  million — and  these  travelers  will  prob- 
ably spend  close   to  $3.5   bUllon. 

Idaho  can  and  must  get  Its  fair  share 
of  that  bonanza. 

A  sizeable  chunk  of  this  gold  is  coming 
from   a  country  that  lies  to  the  west,  on 


your  side  of  the  USA.  I'm  referring  to  Japan, 
whose  booming  growth  has  vaulted  her  to 
second  place  in  the  Free  World  econc«ny. 

Our  ofllce  estimates  that  in  Japan  alone 
seven  million  persons  today  have  the  means 
for  Intercontinental  travel.  We're  not  going 
to  get  them  all  over  here,  of  course.  But  rm 
a  dreamer,  and  I  like  to  dream  about  multi- 
plying those  seven  million  by  the  $400  that 
oach  oversecis  visitor  spends  here.  And  I  get 
a  total  of  $2.8  billion.  Then  I  calculate  the 
multiplier  effect,  the  way  those  dollars  spread 
throughout  the  economy.  And  I  come  up 
with  $14  billion. 

11  that's  not  worth  going  after,  I  don't 
know  what  Is.  So  we're  going  after  It.  And 
we're  going  after  the  same  potential  that 
exists  In  Europe. 

We're  going  after  more  business  travel  to 
the  U.S.  More  visitors  In  tour  or  charter 
groups.  And,  of  special  Interest  to  you 
Idahoans,  more  travelers  from  Canada. 

Canada  is  by  far  our  richest  {>otentlaI 
market.  Its  proximity,  its  high  per  capita 
income,  the  close  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween our  countries — all  combine  to 
make  Canada  our  No.  1  sales  target. 

The  fact  that  Idaho  is  contiguous  to 
Canada  mesms  that  you  will  be  among  the 
top  states  to  benefit  from  this  program.  So 
we  want  to  work  with  you  In  Joint  promo- 
tions and  other  programs  that  will  lure  In- 
creasing numbers  of  our  friends  to  the  north 
down  this  way. 

To  carry  out  such  cooperative  efforts  with 
your  state  and  others,  we  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  create  a  special  matching  fund  pro- 
gram. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  Is  a  large, 
diverse  tourist  product.  Ideally,  the  way  to 
merchandise  It  Is  to  offer  It  In  packages  to 
the  foreign  tourist. 

Each  of  our  states  and  many  of  our  cities 
have  much  to  offer  the  foreign  visitor.  They 
know  their  attractions  and  features.  By  en- 
couraging them  to  Join  together,  and  In  co- 
operation with  our  agency,  we  can  produce  a 
travel  package  with  far  greater  appeal  to  the 
tourist.  Such  packaged  tours  covering  sepa- 
rate regions  of  the  Nation  would  put  us  In 
the  same  marketing  position  as  Europe,  with 
its  ability  to  market  Individual  national 
tourist  attractions. 

We  are  hoping  that  Congress  will  provide 
$500,000  for  this  program  the  first  year. 
Congress  is  considering  two  different  ratios 
for  matching  state  or  city  funds — one  on  a 
50-50  basis,  the  other  80  percent  Pederal 
funds,  tmd  20  percent  state  or  city  money. 

Besides  promoting  tour  deEtinaUons,  the 
money  could  be  used  to  Improve  receptive 
services  and  hoet  faciUties.  To  produce  mul- 
tilingual Uterature  to  bridge  the  language 
barrier  for  foreign  visitors.  And  to  provide 
other  services  to  make  the  visitor's  stay  more 
pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

Your  proximity  to  Canada  also  offers  an- 
other highly  Interesting  possibility:  Joint 
Canadlan-U.S.  Travel  promotions  In  Europe 
and  Japan.  Maybe  we  could  work  up  a  tovir 
package  that  would  Include  Idaho,  one  or 
two  other  states,  British  Columbia  and  Al- 
berta. Offer  the  best  regions  of  both  coim- 
trles. 

We  also  could  Join  with  Canada  In  travel 
trade  briefings  and  cooperative  film  evenings 
In  Europe  and  Latin  America.  We  could 
arrange  Joint  travel  missions  overseas  and 
joint  familiarization  tours  for  retaU  travel 
agents  and  travel  writers. 

In  other  words,  develop  a  whole  series 
of  equal  partner  promotional  ventures. 

This  whole  region  has  an  Incomparable 
asset  In  Its  history,  traditions,  beauty,  and 
diversity.  You  have  alpine  lakes  and  craters 
of  the  moon.  You  have  ghost  towns,  rock 
cities,  Ice  caves,  float  trips,  vast  forests,  spec- 
tacular falls,  magnificent  rivers,  and  ski 
Elopes  that  are  xinmatched  anywhere  In  the 
world.  You  operate  a  playground  with  al- 
most every  sport.  Your  attractions,  In  short. 


are  the  envy  of  almost  every  State  In  the 
Union;  none  has  more,  and  few,  if  any,  can 
eqxial  them. 

Today,  the  Jumbo  Jet  Is  creating  a  fiylng 
bridge  to  Europe  and  across  the  Pacific.  Mil- 
lions and  minions  of  people  wlU  be  crossing 
that  bridge  In  this  direction. 

Your  Job — and  my  Job — is  to  put  a  travel 
sticker  on  their  luggage  which  reads  "Des- 
tination, Idaho." 

And  that's  Just  what  we're  going  to  do. 


PRISONERS  NOT  BEING  IGNORED 


Mr.  GREFTTN.  Mr.  President,  a  head- 
line in  the  June  Issue  of  Navy,  the  Maga- 
zine of  Sea  Power,  read:  "111  Treated 
POW's  Ignored  at  Home."  With  all  good 
intentions,  the  article  seemed  to  accuse 
the  American  people — and,  by  inference. 
Congress — of  insensitivity  to  the  plight 
of  our  men  in  the  hsuids  of  Hanoi. 

Let  me  assure  you  and  the  American 
people  this  is  far  from  the  case.  The 
tragic  plight  of  the  prisoners  being  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  that  of 
their  families  here  at  home  is  not  being 
Ignored. 

The  situation  Involves  an  extremely 
delicate  balance.  A  blimder  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government  could  make 
the  plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war  much 
worse. 

The  Communists  have  already  demon- 
strated that  they  consider  prisoners  to  be 
hostages  of  war.  While  civilized  coimtries 
the  world  over  abandoned  this  Idea  gen- 
erations ago,  the  Communists  cling  to  It. 

While  civilized  countries  the  world 
over  have  for  generations  believed  war 
prisoners  must  receive  humane  treat- 
ment, the  Communists  have  deliberately 
determined  on  a  course  of  brutality  as 
their  normal  and  day-to-day  treatment 
of  prisoners. 

*  I  would  suggest  that  'while  the  Com- 
munists themselves  haye  no  regtu'd  for 
human  life,  they  recognize  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  does  not  share  this  attitude. 

The  Communists  of  North  Vietnam 
ob'vlously  wish  to  have  the  good  will  and 
the  support  of  the  so-called  neutral 
world,  coimtries  such  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan, and  the  African  nations. 

These  coimtries  hold  life  much  more 
dear  than  do  the  Communists.  And  the 
Communists  of  North  Vietnam  know  this. 

So,  Mr.  President,  our  approach  to  the 
problem  might  well  be  best  by  indirec- 
tion rather  than  through  direct  contact 
or  direct  action.  It  might  be  well  for 
the  United  States  to  work  through  some 
of  these  neutral  coimtries  to  get  them  to 
use  their  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners. 

But  to  get  this  kind  of  action  from  a 
neutral  country  it  will  require  solid  sup- 
port from  that  nation's  citizens.  This  can 
be  helped  through  person -to- person  con- 
tact with  the  citlzois  of  the  country 
involved. 

In  this,  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
can  be  of  enormous  assistance. 

Many  Americans  have  personal  friends 
{ind  relatives  living  in  many  nations  of 
the  world. 

These  friends  and  relatives  should.  I 
believe,  be  contacted  by  Americans  and 
told  the  full  story  of  what  Is  happening 
to  the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

This  will  be  a  slow  process,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  holds  some  hope  of  success. 
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The  process  could,  perhaps,  be  speeded 
by  our  own  actions.  We  personally  have 
contacts  In  many  foreig:i  lands.  Many 
of  our  contacts  are  influential  people  in 
their  home  countries.  I  think  we  should 
use  those  contacts  and  through  them  tell 
the  governments  of  neutral  nations  about 
the  plight  of  these  American  prisoners. 

Thus  the  weight  of  world  opinion  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Communist 
regime  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  regime  does  not 
concern  itself  much  with  what  Ameri- 
cans think  or  say. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  they  do  con- 
cern themselves  very  greatly  with  what 
other  countries  think  and  say  about 
them. 

This  may  well  be  the  right  avenue  to 
use. 

I  therefore  oonunend  it  to  the  Senate 
and  to  Americans  as  a  whole.  i 


DEATH  OF  GEORGE  J.  REILLY, 
PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  weekend.  I  was  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  George  J.  Reilly,  a  man 
whose  instinctive  kindness  and  love  of 
animals  endeared  him  to  the  residents  of 
my  State. 

George  Reilly  served  for  30  years  as 
general  agent  of  the  Rhode  Island  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  Dxiring  those  30  years,  there 
was  no  more  effective  spokesman  for 
humane  treatment  of  animals  than 
George  ReUlj-,  no  one  worked  more 
diligently  and  affectionately  for  the  care 
of  lost  and  injured  animals  and  to  pre- 
vent mistreatment  of  smimals. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  American  Hu- 
mane Society,  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing work,  presented  to  George  Reil- 
ly its  honor  award. 

I  am  personally  saddened  by  his  death 
and  extend  to  his  family  and  friends  my 
deepest  sympathy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  of  his  career  from  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Obo«cx  J.  RxnxT.  78,  Dns;  SPCA  Agent  fob 
30   Years 

O«org«  J.  ReUly,  78,  whose  lifelong  interest 
in  bones  led  to  a  30-year  career  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  died  last  night  at  the 
Jane  Bro«-n  Hospital  after  a  brief  Illness. 

He  had  been  general  agent  for  the  Rhode 
Island  SPCA  since  1940. 

On  April  19  at  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  association,  he  received 
the  honor  award  of  the  American  Humane 
Association.  Also  on  that  day  a  parade  of  ani- 
mals, conceived  by  Mr.  RelUy.  trooped 
through  the  streets  of  Providence.  The  pa- 
rade recalled  for  thousands  who  viewed  It  the 
methods  of  transportation  for  man  before 
the  days  of  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Reilly,  who  lived  at  370  Fountain  St., 
was  the  husband  of  Marian  (Davis)  Reilly. 

He  was  bom  In  Pawtucket  May  8,  1892, 
son  of  the  late  James  D.  and  Mary  E.  (Keat- 
ing) ReUly.  His  father  owned  large  stablee  in 
Providence  near  the  present  site  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  Mr.  Reilly 
spent  much  of  his  young  life  at  the  stablea 
Prom  that  early  experience  he  developed 
a  lore  and  knowledge  of  horses  that  lasted 
throughout  his  life. 


After  attending  Providence  schools,  he  en- 
tered hlB  father's  business,  the  James  D. 
Reilly  and  Son  Funeral  Home.  At  the  outset 
of  World  War  I  he  enlisted  In  the  Army. 

After  discharge  he  entered  the  automobile 
business  and  served  for  20  years  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Providence  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co. 

In  1940  be  was  named  the  SPCA's  general 
agent  here.  In  the  years  following  he  directed 
the  SPCA's  work,  sheltering  lost  and  injured 
animals.  Inspecting  Uveetock  and  horses  and 
Investigating  complaints  of  mistreatment  of 
animals.  The  work  was  centered  at  the  so- 
ciety's headquarters  at  372  Fountain  St. 

He  became  known  throughout  the  state 
and  the  region  for  his  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  animals.  The  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion awarded  blm  its  25-year  award  in  1945. 
The  annual  Christmas  appeal  of  the  state 
SPCA  was  highlighted  by  the  Santa  Claus  in 
a  sleigh  atop  the  Blltmore  Hotel,  a  display 
conceived  by  Mr.  ReUly. 

i«  was  an  expert  on  and  collector  of  fine 
carriages  and  a  member  of  the  Carriage  As- 
sociation of  America. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  New  England 
Humane  Conference  and  belonged  to  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  the  American  Humane 
Association,  the  New  England  Livestock  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  a  director,  the 
New  England  Chiefs  of  Police  Association, 
the  Rhode  Island  Police  Chiefs  Association, 
Providence  Lodge  3  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

Besides  his  wife  be  leaves  two  brothers, 
James  A.  ReUly  and  Robert  K.  Reilly,  both  of 
Providence. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete. 


lESC,  THE  "PAUNCH  CORPS" 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  that  with  the  the  news  medias 
emphasis  on  youth  activities  we  tend  to 
forget  the  idealism  and  fervor  displayed 
by  the  "older  generation." 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  Morning  Herald  of  May  18, 
1970  stated: 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Not  so  well  known  Is  what  Is  sometimes 
affectionately  referred  to  as  the  "Paunch 
Corps." 

This  is  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  In  1964,  E>avid  Rockfeller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  formed  the  group.  Since 
that  date,  the  executives  have  assisted 
some  2,000  enterprises  in  35  countries. 
In  each  case,  their  goal  has  been  to  foster 
economic  growth  and  strengthen  private 
industry  in  the  developing  country. 

The  lESC  is  composed  of  retired  as 
well  as  active  business  executives.  In  the 
case  of  an  executive  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  his  company  grants  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Over  200  major  U.S.  companies 
have  also  supported  the  project  directly 
through  financial  sponsorship.  In  addi- 
tion, funding  comes  from  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  each 
foreign  firm  involved  in  a  project. 

In  the  hope  that  more  Senators  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  fine  work  of  this  vol- 
unteer organization,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paitnch  Cobps 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  has  been  essentially,  though  not  en- 
tirely, a  channel  through  which  the  energy 


and  Idealism  of  tJbousands  of  young  Amerl- 
cEins  have  been  mobilized  to  help  the  peo- 
ples of  the  underdeveloped  world  better  their 
Uvea. 

Not  so  well-known  is  what  is  sometimes 
affectionately  referred  to  as  the  "Paunch 
Corps."  an  organization  of  "old"  people  moti- 
vated by  the  same  kind  of  Idealism. 

This  is  the  InternaUonal  Executive  Serv- 
ice Corps,  formed  in  1964  by  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican businessmen  headed  by  David  Rocke- 
feller of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  with 
the  goal  of  fostering  economic  growth  and 
strengthening  private  enterprise  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  Idea  was  to  recruit  experienced  ex- 
ecutives to  serve  on  short-term  assignments 
overseas,  working  with  local  businesses  which 
requested  their  particular  expertise  or  man- 
agerial skill.  Since  beginning  operations  in 
January,  1965,  the  lESC  has  answered  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  some  2,000  enter- 
prises m  45  countries  in  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  and  East 
Asia. 

Volunteer  executives  have  helped  Improve 
food  production  and  health  standards,  tex- 
tile and  ^{>arel  manufacture.  Investment 
and  banking  practices,  construction  meth- 
ods, transportation  systems,  communications, 
natural  resource  development,  government 
and  education  services. 

With  many  developing  nations  bidding 
strongly  for  foreign  visitors,  lESC  experts 
have  undertaken  about  70  hotel  and  tourist 
promotion  programs  In  13  countries.  One  re- 
cent assignment  was  the  development  of  a 
park,  recreation  area  and  marine-life  show- 
place  by  the  Republic  of  Singapore  with  the 
assistance  of  the  director  of  Chicago's  Shedd 
Aquarium.  In  a  similar  project,  a  top  zo- 
ologist, the  director  of  the  MUwaukee  County 
Zoo,  was  recruited  to  advise  the  city  of  Call, 
Colombia,  on  plans  for  a  new  zoo. 

Nine  of  the  volunteer  executives  have  been 
women,  including  a  magazine  food  editor 
who  was  sent  to  Iran,  a  hospital  adminis- 
trator to  Greece,  a  trade  exhibit  adviser  to 
Honduras,  and  a  shoe  pattern  and  fitting 
specialist  in  her  708  who  advised  a  shoe 
manufacturer  In  Panama. 

Most  of  the  executives  are  recently  retired, 
though  some  are  still  In  active  careers  and 
are  given  leaves  of  absence  by  their  com- 
panies. Except  for  travel  and  living  ex- 
penses, they  serve  without  compensation. 

While  supported  in  part  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  lESC  also 
receives  financial  sponsorship  from  over  200 
major  U.S.  corporations.  Each  foreign  firm 
contributes  toward  the  costs  of  its  project. 

The  lESC,  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
Is  managed  Independently  by  private  busi- 
nessmen. President  Is  Prank  Pace  Jr.,  former 
secretary  of  the  Army  and  chief  executive  of 
General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Youth  has  the  vision  and  the  energy  to 
change  the  world.  Age  has  the  experience  and 
Judgment  and  practical  know-how.  The  qual- 
ities of  enthusiasm  and  wisdom  have  been 
combined  to  a  remarkiU>le  degree  in  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Service  Corps. 
More  power  to  the  "Paunch  Oorpa," 


MICHIGAN   MARINE   AWARDED 
NAVY  CROSS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned  with  great  pride  that  a  young 
man  from  Michigan,  Marine  L.  Cpl. 
Freddie  L.  Moore,  of  45  High  Street,  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  has  been  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
award  citation  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Marine  Corps  Citation 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to 
Lance  Corporal  Freddie  L.  Moore,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  on  the  early 
morning  of  12  August  1969  as  a  squad  leader 
with  Company  B,  First  Battalion,  Seventh 
Marines,  First  Marine  Division  during  opera- 
tions against  an  armed  enemy  Ui  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  When  several  members  of 
his  platoon  were  pinned  down  by  Intense 
hostile  fire  following  the  initiation  of  sin  am- 
bush against  a  large  enemy  force.  Lance  Cor- 
poral Moore,  as  leader  of  the  remainder  of 
the  platoon  members,  deployed  forward  of 
the  company  position  in  an  effort  to  reach 
the  plnned-dovra  platoon  members.  When 
his  own  unit  was  confronted  with  a  heavy 
volume  of  hostile  fire  emanating  from  a 
tree  line  and  throughout  a  rice  paddy.  Lance 
Corporal  Moore  observed  two  of  his  compan- 
ions fall  wounded  in  a  position  dangerously 
exposed  to  enemy  fire.  Quick  to  act,  he  rushed 
across  the  fire-swept  area,  carried  his  wound- 
ed companions  to  a  place  of  relative  safety, 
and  administered  medical  aid  until  a  corps- 
man  arrived.  Lance  Corporal  Moore  then 
decided  to  Initiate  an  aggressive  assault 
against  the  entrenched  enemy  unit  and, 
shouting  Instructions  and  encouragement  to 
his  men,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy 
troops  to  withdraw  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
remainder  of  the  platoon  to  reach  their 
trapped  comrades.  When  the  platoon  sergeant 
was  wounded.  Lance  Corpwral  Moore  took 
charge  of  the  platoon  and  continued  to  press 
the  attack  until  the  enemy  force  was  in  full 
retreat.  By  his  courage,  aggressive  leader- 
ship, and  Inspiring  devotion  to  duty,  he  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  and  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 


EULOGIES  OF  MR.  AND  MRS. 
WALTER  P.  REUTHER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  15, 
with  great  sadness,  I  journeyed  to  De- 
troit, Mich.,  to  attend  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  The  tragic,  totally  unexpected 
loss  a  few  days  earlier  of  these  two  out- 
standing citizens,  whose  dedication 
throughout  their  lives  to  worthy  causes 
liad  earned  them  a  lasting  place  in  our 
memory,  had  shocked  the  Nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately 
the  many  attributes  and  contributions 
of  May  and  Walter  Reuther.  He  was  a 
great  and  innovative  labor  leader,  a 
strenuous  and  relentless  advocate  of  so- 
cial and  economic  justice,  and  an  elo- 
quent and  fervent  spokesman  for  world 
peace.  Mrs.  Reuther  was,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  eulogists,  her  husband's  "beau- 
tiful and  gracious  lady,  his  beloved  com- 
panion In  shared  interests,  aspirations 
and  ideals."  In  short,  they  were  as  John 
Gardner  said,  "the  kind  of  Americans 
we  would  all  like  to  be." 

Our  colleague,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michlgsm  (Mr.  Hart), 
noted  In  his  tribute  that  "you  were  part 
of  Walter  Reuther's  constituency  if  you 
were  poor,  iwwerless,  a  consumer,  an 
outdoorsman;  If  you  were  old,  if  you 
were  weak,  and  if  you  were  Just."  The 
truth  of  this  statement  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  diverse  backgrounds 
and  roles  of  the  11  Individuals  who 
joined  in  delivering  eulogies  at  the  serv- 
ice: those  who  spoke  included,  in  addl- 
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tlon  to  those  associated  with  him  in  his 
own  field,  representatives  from  Govern- 
ment, education,  religion,  the  black  com- 
munity, youth  groups,  and  other  national 
organizations.  Likewise,  those  who  gath- 
ered to  pay  their  last  respects  came  from 
all  walks  of  life,  all  professions,  and 
various  levels  of  economic  status;  all 
were  united  in  their  common  sorrow  at 
the  untimely  loss  of  these  fine  persons. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  small  final  tribute 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuther,  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  eulogies  delivered 
at  the  services  on  May  15  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ettlocies  Dexiveseo  at  Funeral  Service  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Philip  REtJTHEB 

DAVE  miller,  chairman  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UAW 
RETIRED  WORKERS  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

As  the  day  is  with  all  of  us,  today  my 
heart  Is  overloaded  with  grief.  So  If  I  should 
falter  a  little  In  paying  this  tribute  to  this 
great  brother.  I'm  sure  you  wUl  forgive  me. 

Today  the  world  mourns  the  loss  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  The  old,  the  underprivileged, 
the  oppressed  and  the  poor  have  lost  their 
champion.  Our  union  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
great  leader  and  we  must  face  the  months 
and  years  ahead  without  his  vision  and  his 
spirit  to  guide  us.  But  I  and  hundreds  of 
other  veterans  of  our  union  like  myself  have 
lost  a  great,  warm  and  personal  friend.  For 
we  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  before 
his  name  became  a  household  word  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  our  comrade  in  arms  and  with 
him  we  shared  hardship  and  hope,  Joy  and 
despair,  tears  and  laughter.  Yes,  and  even 
disagreements. 

There  Is  so  many  memories.  I  remember 
the  day  three  of  tis  stood  on  a  windy  corner 
In  this  city  In  1935  and  he  told  us  he  had 
found  a  room  that  could  be  rented  for  $10 — 
$10  a  month  for  a  headquarters  for  the  or- 
ganizing drive  on  the  west  side  of  Detroit. 

And  between  the  three  of  us  we  didn't 
haveSlO. 

I  remember  the  day  I  went  with  him  to  his 
home  to  ask  May  to  give  him  $9  from  their 
meager  household  budget  to  buy  a  tank  of 
gas  for  his  car  so  that  he  could  call  on  some 
workers  and  talk  to  them  about  a  union. 
And  she  gave  It  to  him  although  It  was  sorely 
needed  for  other  things.  May  was  a  generous 
and  loving  woman — a  fitting  helpmate  who 
not  only  understood  his  aspirations  and  his 
goals  but  who  shared  them  as  well. 

I  remember  all  the  years  that  came  after: 
the  strikes  and  the  picket  lines,  the  many 
roimds  of  negotiations  when  we  either  hit 
the  bricks  or  waited  on  the  sidelines  for  him 
to  work  his  magic  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  remember  the  Inch-by-lnch  progress  up- 
wards: the  escalator  clause;  the  too-old-to- 
work,  too-young-to-dle  slogan;  SUB  benefits; 
group  Insurance;  vacation  pay  and  paid  hoU- 
dajrs  and  much,  much  more.  It  came  slowly 
and  ijalnfully  but  when  we  put  it  all  to- 
gether It  meant  a  new  life  and  a  new  world 
for  the  workers  In  the  plants. 

And  In  1966  there  were  nearly  200,000  of 
us  who  had  retired  on  pensions.  And  I  re- 
member the  day  he  called  a  small  group  of 
US  Into  his  office  and  said  that  he  was  going 
to  propose  a  new  organization  to  the  next 
convention :  an  organization  of  retired  mem- 
bers within  our  union. 

He  knew  us  so  well.  He  knew  that  making 
a  pension  possible  was  only  giving  us  half 
a  loaf.  He  recognized  our  need  to  stay  in 
the  mainstream  of  life  and  not  to  be  shunted 
to  one  side  because  we  were  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  working  force.  He  gave  us  dignity 
and  status  and  we  shall  be  eternally  grateful 
to  blm  for  It. 

And  lastly,  I  remember  last  month  In  At- 


lantic City  when  I  swore  him  in  as  president 
of  this  great  union.  In  the  years  between  the 
1930s  and  the  70e.  his  name  became  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  walked  with  kings 
and  Presidents  and  he  numbered  world  lead- 
ers amongst  his  personal  friends. 

But  the  man  I  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  last  month  and  the  young  man  I 
t«Llked  with  on  the  windy  comer  so  long  ago 
remained  the  one  and  the  same.  His  dreams 
and  his  desires  never  changed.  He  dreamed 
of  a  world  where  children  were  never  hungry, 
a  world  where  all  men  walked  together  In 
freedom  and  brotherhood  and  men  of  all 
races  and  creeds  lived  together  In  mutual 
esteem.  And  above  all,  a  world  of  peace 
amongst  nations. 

His  last  public  statement  called  for  the  end 
to  the  horrible  war  we  are  now  engaged  In. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  kind  of  world  he 
\1suallzed.  Perhape  none  of  us  will,  but  In 
his  years  upon  this  earth  he  touched  the 
lives  of  miUlons  of  people  and  made  them 
better.  From  the  faceless,  nameless  auto 
workers  of  the  30s  to  the  struggling  grape 
pickers  of  the  60s,  men  responded  to  his  call 
to  unite  In  the  battle  for  human  dignity  and 
Justice. 

Men  listened  to  him,  loved  him,  followed 
him  and,  above  aU,  trusted  him.  He  gave 
them  the  greatest  gift  of  all — a  knowledge  of 
their  individual  worth  as  human  beings.  No 
individual  or  group  of  Individuals  were  ever 
too  small  or  too  weak  to  claim  his  attention. 
And  no  Individual  or  group  of  Individuals 
too  large  or  too  powerful  to  escape  his  wrath. 
His  voice  was  the  call  to  the  conscience  of 
man  and  now  that  voice  Is  stUled  forever. 
And  it  Is  almost  more  than  we  can  bear. 

W,ilter  was  a  religious  man  and  his  creed 
a  simple  one.  He  believed,  and  I  heard  >^im 
say  this,  that  before  man  can  serve  God.  he 
must  prove  himself  worthy  by  serving  man- 
kind. 

I  quote  from  the  address  to  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  CIO  In  1955  when  be  said  (and 
I  quote) :  There  is  no  greater  calling  than 
to  serve  your  brother,  there  Is  no  greater 
contribution  than  to  help  t^e  we«Ot,  there  Is 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  done  It 
weU." 

In  fareweU.  Walter,  let  me  say  that  you 
have  done  It  weU.  Very  weU  Indeed.  And 
from  the  bottom  of  our  grateful  hearts  we 
thank  you  and  may  I  say  to  Victor,  to  the 
entire  family,  our  love  and  our  deep  con- 
dolences go  out  to  you  from  the  group  par- 
ticularly that  I  represent:  the  veterans  of 
this    great  union. 

U.S.    SENATOR    PHILIP   A.    HABT 

We  meet  here  today,  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss Walter  Reuther's  life,  but  to  read  his 
wlU,  to  examine  his  legacy. 

When  I  say  his  will  I  mean  that  unwritten 
document  that  he  spent  a  lifetime  compos- 
ing. And  everyone  In  this  auditorium  today 
Is  an  heir. 

He  enriched  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  who  might  not  even  be  able  to  recog- 
nize his  name  and  he  never  required  that 
those  he  helped  be  able  to  recognize  his 
name.  Dave  Mllller  eloquently  has  described 
the  merits  of  the  great  union  he  buUt,  but 
you  didn't  have  to  carry  a  UAW  card  to  be 
one  of  Walter  Reuther's  constituents.  He 
never  asked  much  In  the  way  of  credentials. 

You  were  a  part  of  Walter  Reuther's  con- 
stituency If  you  were  poor,  powerless,  a  con- 
sumer, an  outdoonnan;  If  you  were  old,  If 
you  were  sick.  If  you  were  weak  and  If  you 
are  Just.  History  will  treat  him  kindly,  not 
becatise  he  had  a  large  constituency  but  be- 
cause he  served  it  so  well;  not  because  he 
was  In  the  position  to  make  many  decisions 
but  because  so  many  of  bis  decisions  were 
right. 

History  wlU  never  forget  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  In  the  nation  to  begin  tjiirtng 
about  what  Is  now  such  a  popular  thing: 
national   priorities.   When   nsatly   sveiyoae 
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elM  was  still  complacent  about  a  national 
priority  system  that  had  stopped  making 
seose  vears  ago.  Walter  Reuther  was  wonder- 
lag  how  often  wo  should  pick  up  rocks  from 
the  moon  when  our  clUes  couldn't  pick  up 
garbage.  And  ii  opponents  of  that  senseless 
war  in  Indochina  ever  master  the  political 
muscle  to  shut  It  down.  Walter  Reuther's 
name  will  be  in  the  books  as  one  ol  the  mov- 
ers and  theyll  write  this  down  about  him:  he 
was  not  a  selflsh  man.  that's  why  we  have  so 
much  to  Inherit. 

He's  left  noble  structures;  but  on  each  he 
was  the  carpenter,  not  the  foundation. 

Too  often  leaders  measure  their  own  great- 
ness by  gauging  their  own  indlspensabUlty. 
Waiter'  Reuther  knew  better  than  that.  In- 
dispensable men  leave  no  legacy,  no  monu- 
ment apart  from  their  gravestone.  He  was  as 
much  a  teacher  as  a  leader — content,  even 
pleased  to  see  his  Ideas  pressed  to  fruition  by 
others  whose  enthusiasms  he  kindled. 

He's  left  us  great  organizations  but  he's 
left  us  more.  He's  left  a  superb  philosophy  of 
trade  unionism.  He's  left  a  legacy  of  seinesa 
morality.  His  is  a  heritage  of  energy,  dedica- 
tion and  enlightened  liberalism  and  no  one. 
not  one  of  us.  discharges  his  obligation  to 
Walter  Reuther  by  coming  to  his  funeral. 

His  estate  must  not  be  wasted.  It  must 
not  be  dissipated  by  cynicism  or  squandered 
In  petty  struggle.  His  estate  must  be  hus- 
banded. It  must  be  conserved  and  It  must  be 
carefully  spent  toward  a  compassionate,  con- 
cerned and  courageous  society.  That  was  his 
life  and  goal.  That  must  be  our  goal 

DR.    J.    WTl-UAM    aiOtTC.   PRESIDKNT   OF  THi:    MIR- 
RUX-P.M-MEB     INSTrrCTE,     DBTROIT,     MICH. 

I  have  come  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Reuther. 

There  were  several  things  which  were 
qulcklv  learned  In  a  personal  relationship 
with  Mrs.  Reuther.  First  of  all.  she  was  care- 
ful and  deliberate  about  activities  which  In- 
volved time  outside  her  home.  This  was  not 
the  result  of  unwillingness  to  give  of  her 
time  but  rather  a  measure  of  her  spirit  and 
her  generosity  because  once  she  was  con- 
vinced that  an  organization  had  goals,  com- 
mitments and  programs  which  were  In  the 
range  of  her  interests  and  In  the  spirit  of  her 
broad  phlloeophy  about  people,  she  devoted 
extensive  amounts  of  time  to  learning  about 
the  organization  and  she  shared  her  thinking 
and  her  suggestions  willingly. 

She  was  without  pretense,  an  open,  ap- 
proachable, gentle  spirit  with  a  commanding 
Intellect  who  quickly  absorbed  Ideas  and 
information. 

She  was  an  endless  searcher  and  a  learner 
who  displayed  an  Intense  Interest  In  an 
understanding  of  the  major  problems  facing 
large  urban  areas. 

She  sought  out  additional  Information  on 
critical  Issues,  made  It  a  point  to  know  stu- 
dent's points  of  view  and,  in  the  process. 
Influenced  others  to  be  more  thoughtful  and 
open   In  their  outlooks. 

It  was  Important  to  her  that  young  peo- 
ple— be  they  fotir  years  of  age  or  20  years  of 
age — be  dealt  with  as  carriers  of  potential 
to  be  developed  and  that  they  be  taught 
and  responded  to  In  open,  honest  and  en- 
couraging ways. 

She  had  firm  convictions  about  people  and 
the  need  for  each  of  us  to  have  greater 
faith  in,  and  place  greater  reliance  on,  the 
talent  and  potential  of  people  to  control 
their  own  deBtlnles  and  plan  their  own 
affairs. 

Although  a  national  figure  who  knew  many 
of  the  prominent  persons  of  our  time,  who 
lived  through  periods  of  danger  for  the  safety 
of  her  family,  who  persevered  In  the  difficult, 
early  phases  of  the  labor  movement,  her 
sensitive  feelings  for  people  and  their  wel- 
fare vi-as  never  blunted. 

Behind  the  soft  voice,  the  slow  but  easy 
smile  and  the  genuinely  shy  manner,  there 
was  an  enormous  wealth  of  conviction,  ex- 


perience and  clear  thinking  In  areas  which 
ranged  from  civil  rights  to  concern  for  the 
growth  of  children  and  the  new  ways  In 
which  domestic  and  International  peace 
might  be  achieved. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  her, 
to  work  with  her,  to  profit  from  her  Ideas 
and  suggestions,  thereby  had  a  small  Insight 
Into  how  she  could  be  a  strong  source  of 
support  and  council  to  a  courageous  and 
vigorous  progressive  man. 

Mrs.  Reuther  was  unafraid  of  change  and 
on  a  number  of  occasions  she  spoke  of  how 
change  would  be  forced  on  individuals  and 
organizations  In  abrupt  fashion  If  they  were 
not  wise  enough  to  recognize  the  signs  and 
plan  for  change  from  their  own  motivation. 
Although  she  was  unconcerned  about  con- 
troversy, she  placed  great  stress  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  people  and  organizations 
have  to  seize  upon  the  opportunities  to  be 
facilitators  in  difficult  and  emotionally 
charged  situations.  In  carrying  out  her  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  managing 
board  of  a  private  Institution,  she  revealed 
her  convictions  through  her  actions. 

In  our  efforts  to  create  new  research  and 
training  programs  geared  to  the  1970s,  fo- 
cused on  young  children  and  families  In 
urban  situations,  she  quietly  but  firmly 
and  enthusiastically  supported  aspects  which 
focused  on  involving  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  planning  and  implementation  of 
those  programs.  And  she  gave  strong  en- 
couragement to  our  Increased  efforts  to  re- 
cruit minority  students  through  otir 
campus. 

She  was  respected  by  the  young,  admired 
by  those  who  were  older.  And  for  all.  she 
served  as  a  vivid  reminder  that  there  is  hope 
that  we  can  solve  even  our  most  compli- 
cated and  difficult  problems  If  we  press  our- 
selves to  all  of  our  talents  and  our  energy. 

She  was,  by  extraordinary  measures,  a  sig- 
nificant and  Impressive  human  being.  We 
shall  miss  her  repeatedly  In  the  time  ahead. 

WHITNET    YOtTNC.    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR    OF   THE 
NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE 

We  mourn  today  the  loss  of  Walter  Reu- 
ther and  his  lovely  wife. 

We  mourn  the  tragic  and  untimely  pass- 
ing of  noble  souls  of  dear  friends  and  of 
principle  fighters  for  social  Justice. 

Walter  Reuther  was  my  friend.  He  was 
the  beat  kind  of  friend — a  man  you  could 
call  m  the  middle  of  the  night  when  you 
had  a  problem,  a  man  who  had  the  capac- 
ity to  give  of  himself,  a  man  who  was  al- 
ways there  when  you  needed  him,  always 
with  the  right  word,  the  right  advice,  the 
right  attitude  of  concern  and  Involvement. 

I  spoke  at  a  recent  UAW  convention,  I  saw 
how  his  members  loved  him  and  how  they 
respected  his  Judgment  and  revered  him 
greatness.  I  saw  the  value  he  placed  on  his 
leadership  and  I  saw  how  he  Influenced  a 
huge  union  to  support  those  In  our  society 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  they. 

They  have  lost  their  leader.  I  have  lost  a 
dear  friend.  And  all  Americans,  most  espe- 
cially the  black,  the  poor,  the  underprivi- 
leged, have  lost  a  champion. 

Whenever  the  going  was  tough.  Walter 
Reuther  was  with  us.  He  was  at  the  1963 
March  on  Washington.  He  was  In  SeUna  Ala- 
bama. He  was  on  the  Meredith  march  Ln 
Mississippi.  He  was  with  us  on  Solidarity  Day. 
He  was  In  Memphis.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  help  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  striking  grape- 
workers  m  California.  Wherever  and  when- 
ever the  poor  and  the  oppressed  needed  him, 
Walter  Reuther  was  there. 

He  knew  that  the  gains  of  well  paid  union 
men  were  endangered  so  long  as  there  were 
other  workers  who  were  Jobless,  whose  chil- 
dren were  hungry  and  who  were  denied  their 
basic  rights  because  of  discrimination.  Walter 
Reuther  was  a  labor  leader  who  never  forgot 
that  the  American  working  man  had  to  fight 
for  what  he  has.  He  never  forgot  the  sit-ins, 


the  seized  buildings  and  the  attacks  by  goon 
squads. 

He  would  have  been  shocked  and  shamed 
at  the  recent  action  of  some  of  New  'i'ork's 
construction  workers  who  desecrated  the  flag 
under  which  they  marched  and  who  damaged 
the  patriotic  Ideals  they  professed  when  they 
attacked  students  who  asked  for  peace  and 
domestic  reform. 

Walter  Reuther  remembered  that  the  par- 
ents of  those  same  workers  were  also  beaten 
when  they  demonstrated  for  what  they  be- 
lieved In. 

He  was  a  great  constructive  force  In  the 
labor  movement.  He  battled  bigotry  whenever 
It  reared  its  ugly  head  and  his  combination 
of  militant  unionism  and  fair  play  for  all 
did  much  to  lower  union  barriers  to  black 
workers.  He  worked  Increasingly  to  bring  the 
light  of  fairness  to  his  fellow  unionists, 
whether  through  his  battles  to  counter  the 
Infiunnce  of  Wallace  support  In  the  plants  or 
through  his  efforts  to  persuade  other  union 
leaders  to  take  a  stand  on  racism  and  the 
crucial   Issues  of  social  Justice. 

He  was  one  leader  who  never  had  to  be 
convinced  of  the  Justice  of  the  claims  black 
peope  were  making  on  society  and  he  was 
one  leader  who  never  needed  detailed  Inter- 
pretation of  what  was  happening  In  the 
ghetto.  He  knew.  He  was  there.  He  was  a  be- 
liever. He  was  a  man. 

Wb  served  together  on  four  Presidential 
commissions.  Always  It  was  the  same.  He  and 
I  talked  the  same  language  and  together  we 
had  to  spur  on  the  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment officials  who  served  with  us  to  make 
them  realize  the  crisis  that  our  country  was 
In,  to  make  them  open  their  minds  and  their 
hearts  and  to  right  wrongs.  I  saw  how, 
through  sheer  logic,  commitment  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  htmianltarlan  Ideals, 
Walter  convinced  these  men  to  support  our 
positions  and  to  back  measures  that  would 
make  life  better  for  millions  of  the  poor  and 
the  black. 

He  was  a  symbol  In  his  own  time,  a  symbol 
of  Justice  and  righteousness.  For  black  peo- 
ple, he  was  a  symbol  of  the  decency  that 
still  exists  m  America,  a  symbol  of  the  con- 
cern and  dedication  of  the  Important  por- 
tions In  some  white  America  that  still  re- 
main. 

We  thought  of  Walter  the  way  he  wanted 
to  be  thought  of:  as  a  brother,  both  In  soul 
and  In  spirit,  in  word  and  In  deed.  A  brother. 
Like  all  great  men  he  will  have  monu- 
ments to  his  memory  but  monuments  should 
not  be  of  concrete  and  stone.  True  monu- 
ments are  living  ones.  For  us.  his  friends, 
his  monuments  will  be  our  memory  of  his 
dynamic  personality  and  his  continuing  de- 
votion and  our  continuing  devotion  to  hla 
principle. 

For  the  American  labor  movement  whose 
best  and  most  enduring  features  he  helped  to 
create,  there  can  be  no  greater  monument 
to  his  memory  than  a  rededlcatlon  to  his 
Ideals  of  socl«a  change  and  Justice. 

Let  his  tragic  death  be  the  spark  that  once 
again  unites  and  Ignites  the  labor  movement 
to  assume  unquestionable  leadership  of  those 
forces  In  our  nation  that  are  trying  to  build 
an  open  society  dedicated  to  social  justice 
and  equality. 

Let  It  once  more  be  the  loudest  voice  of  the 
voiceless,  the  greatest  hope  of  the  hopeless. 
Let  his  memory  stand  as  a  beacon  for  prog- 
ress. Let  his  tragic  loss  inspire  new  effort 
and  dedication  to  his  Ideals.  That  is  a  monu- 
ment that  Walter  would  have  wanted. 

We  grieve  his  loss — the  loss  of  our  broth- 
er— but  we  pray  that  the  Ideals  that  gave 
his  life  meaning  will  live  on. 

JOHN    W.   GARDNER,    CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 
NATIONAL    URBAN    COALmON 

What  I  say  this  morning  will  be  very  brief 
and  I  must  say  that  It  will  be  highly  per- 
sonal, but  I  believe  It  reflects,  surely,  the 
experience  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
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whose  lives  have  been  affected  by  the  lives 
of  May  and  Walter  Reuther. 

None  of  us  can  speak  of  May  and  Walter 
without  emotion  and  without  the  deepest 
gratitude,  A  friend  of  mine  once  said  that 
the  purpose  of  a  free  society  Is  to  produce 
great  individuals  and  In  producing  May  and 
Walter  Reuther.  this  society  Jtistlfled  itself 
many  times  over. 

When  we  speak  of  them  as  typical  Ameri- 
cans, we  flatter  ourselves.  They  were  the 
kind  of  Americans  we  would  all  like  to  be. 
They  were  the  good,  vital,  generotis,  loving 
people  that  many  of  us  strive  to  be  and 
never  quite  are. 

They  strengthened  us.  they  renewed  our 
faith,  they  thought  better  of  us  than  we 
thought  of  ourselves  and  by  thinking  so. 
made  us  better  people. 

It's  a  bitter  thing  to  lose  them  now  when 
we  need  them  so  much,  but  we  can  serve 
their  memory  best  by  being  the  kind  of 
people  that  they  wanted  us  to  be.  Thank  you. 

MRS.     MARTIN     LUTHER     KING,     JR. 

I  come  to  extend  my  personal  sympathy 
and  that  of  my  family  to  the  families  of 
May  and  Walter  Reuther,  to  their  friends, 
associates  and  members  of  the  UAW. 

Walter  Reuther  was  to  black  people  no 
mere  remote  headline  personality.  For  blacks, 
he  was  preeminently  the  most  widely  known 
and  respected  white  labor  leader  In  the  na- 
tion. 

The  secret  of  his  success  with  blacks  was 
that  he  was  there  In  person  when  the  storm 
clouds  were  thick.  We  remember  him  In 
Montgomery.  He  was  In  Birmingham.  He 
marched  with  us  in  Selma  and  Jackson.  Miss., 
and  Washington.  And  he  was  in  Memphis. 
f  Only  yesterday,  there  he  was  once  more  In 

[  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  leader  of  a 

I  million  and  a  half  workers  giving  personal 

^  support  to  a  strike  of  only  400  black  women. 

3  Black   America   needs   more   than   It    gets 

X  from  the  American  labor  movement.  But  It 

knows  that  the  national  labor  leader  who 
set  an  example  for  all  of  his  colleagues  was 
Walter  Reuther.  He  was  a  big  man  so,  of 
course,  he  had  enemies  and  detractors.  He 
had  the  courage  to  be  with  the  minority 
when  It  was  right.  He  was  counted  among 
the  opponents  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  In  the 
lonely  days. 

In  1963  (It  Is  now  almost  forgotten)  the 
civil  rights  March  on  Washington  could  not 
get  major  official  labor  support.  That  historic 
demonstration,  now  universally  resi)ected, 
was  then  considered  to  be  dangerous.  But 
Walter  Reuther  and  UAW  were  there,  not 
with  token  representation  but  In  ranks  of 
tens  of  thousands  and  led  by  Walter  Reuther, 
personally. 

He  was  a  simple  jn&n  In  his  personal  life — 
a  rare  quality  In  these  flamboyant  times. 
Surely  the  greatest  credit  must  be  given  to 
his  wife  who  shared  his  rejection  of  con- 
spicuous consumption.  But  If  his  ways  were 
simple  his  Ideas  were  grand.  Without  trying 
to  be  more  than  a  dedicated  labor  leader,  he 
became  a  national  and  International  leader. 

He  aroused  the  Imagination  of  millions, 
surpassing  In  respect  and  affection  corporate 
executives,  generals  of  armies  and  politicians 
In  high  places. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  because  we  are  all 
better  off— black  and  white — as  beneficiaries 
of  his  creative  life. 

Walter  Reuther  did  not  have  to  strain  to 
Identify  with  Issues  that  concerned  black 
people.  They  were  the  Issues  of  his  life's 
work:  decent  annual  wages,  pensions,  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  universal  health  Insur- 
ance, political  representation  and,  above  all. 
eqviallty  and  dignity  for  working  people  and 
a  peaceful  world. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago — speaking  to  the 
UAW  convention — I  talked  about  the  social 
leadership  and  broader  vision  of  social  Jus- 
tice Walter  Reuther  and  the  UAW  brought 
to  the  labor  movement.  I  said  our  nation  was 
m  desperate  need  of  a  pioneering  spirit  for 


radical  reform.  Black  people,  I  felt,  were 
eager  to  Join  In  a  crusade  to  achieve  a  society 
of  human  decency  and  one  of  the  great  levers 
of  jxjwer  was  In  the  hands  of  the  UAW.  I 
warned  that  divided,  neither  black  nor  white 
working  p>eople  could  win.  Deluded  by  myths 
and  prejudices,  we  oould  fail.  But  united  we 
could  put  this  nation  together,  restore  social 
sanity.  Inspire  hope  and  achieve  the  Inter- 
racial harmony  my  husband  always  believed 
to  be  possible. 

At  that  time  I  asked  that  such  a  crusade 
be  a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King.  Today, 
plunged  Into  more  sorrow,  I  ask  that  you 
build  a  memorial  of  social  Justice  In  our 
dally  lives  for  your  own  Walter  Reuther  as 
well  as  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

A  GM  executive  bargaining  with  Walter 
Reuther  once  asked  him  scornfully:  "Is  the 
UAW  fighting  the  fight  of  the  whole  world?" 
I  think  this  is  not  a  bad  epitaph  for  a  man. 
He  spent  his  life  fighting  the  fight  of  the 
whole  world. 

DR.    DT7RWAR0    B.    VABNER.    CHANCELLOR    OP    THX 
UNTVEESITT   OF  NEBRASKA 

All  the  civilized  world  knew  Walter  Reu- 
ther as  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in 
the  history  of  organized  labor. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  as  de- 
voted, loyal  and  proud  parents  of  their  two 
daughters,  Linda  and  Lisa. 

Those  who  make  the  laws  of  these  United 
States  knew  Walter  Reuther  as  an  eloquent 
and  effective  spokesman  for  ever  more  hu- 
mane and  adequate  legislation  In  the  broad 
area  of  human  welfare. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  as 
staunch  and  consistent  friends  of  Oakland 
University,  dedicated  to  helping  build  this 
young  institution  into  a  major  university  for 
the  benefit  of  education  In  general,  but  for 
their  community  in  pertictilar. 

The  power  structure  of  the  nation  knew 
Walter  Reuther  as  a  leading  and  vigorous 
champion  of  programs  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  In  which  we  all  live 
and  work. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  as  the 
organizers  of  a  community  campaign  to 
clean  up  picturesque  Paint  Creek,  which  en- 
circled their  simple  home,  so  the  neighbor- 
hood oould  enjoy  today  and  tomorrow  the 
natural  beauty  of  that  little  stream. 

The  political  establishment  knew  Walter 
Reuther  as  an  articulate,  dynamic  and  per- 
suasive political  force  whose  influence  couia 
affect  In  a  major  way  the  outoome  of  na- 
tional elections.  I  knew  May  and  Walter 
Reuther  as  effective  members  of  the  Ro- 
chester Parent  Teachers  Association,  work- 
ing for  better  schools  for  their  children  and 
their  neighbor's  children. 

The  concerned  leaders  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  world,  viewed  Walter  Reuther  as  the 
leader  of  a  persistent  and  determined  battle 
for  basic  human  rights,  with  the  goal  of 
achieving  a  minimum  level  of  dignity  for  all 
mankind. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  as  early 
and  unwavering  colleagues  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Meadowbrook  Music  Festival 
and  the  Meadowbrook  Theater  so  their  peo- 
ple, too,  could  share  In  the  riches  and  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  arts. 

The  leaders  of  industry  knew  Walter  Reu- 
ther m  the  heat  of  the  bargaining  room 
where  he  labored  with  dramatic  effectiveness 
to  better  the  conditions  of  existence  for  all 
those  whom  he  represented. 

I  knew  May  and  Walter  Reuther  In  the 
warm  glow  of  their  gaily  decorated  home  at 
the  Christmas  season  where  we  exchanged 
simple  gifts:  Texas  pecans  from  our  family. 
Grandmother  Reuther's  homemade  wine 
from  theirs. 

I,  too,  knew  Walter  Reuther  as  a  leader  of 
enormous  power  and  Influence  and  impact  on 
the  world.  But  much  more  Importantly.  I 
had  the  rich  privilege  of  knowing  May  and 
Walther  Reuther  as  parents,  as  neighbors 
and  as  people. 


I  have  lost  personal  friends;  so,  too,  have 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  all  over  the 
world. 

I  have  been  enriched  because  of  their  ex- 
istence; so,  too,  has  the  human  race.  I  shall 
miss  them  sorely;  bo,  too,  shall  all  of  man- 
kind 

SAM   BROWN,   NATIONAL   YOUTH   LEADER 

Many  here,  no  doubt,  bad  their  first  contact 
vrith  Walther  Reuther  in  his  struggle  for 
justice    for    workers    In    America. 

Mary,  no  doubt,  walked  picket  lines  with 
him  In  strikes  through  the  years. 

But  for  many  in  my  generation,  our  most 
direct  contact  with  him  was  In  the  struggle 
for  social  justice.  And  I  first  walked  the  picket 
line  with  him  In  August  of  1963  In  the  civil 
rights  march  which  he  was  so  instrumental 
in  forming  and  shying  and  making  a  suc- 
cess. 

I  came  to  know  him  not  In  bargaining  ses- 
sions, or  as  the  recipient  of  the  consequences 
of  those  bargaining  sessions,  but  in  the  strug- 
gle for  peace  In  Vietnam,  at  a  time  when 
students  and  workers  were  preparing  to  fight 
In  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  strong,  clear 
voice  of  Walter  Reuther  provided  another 
voice  and  another  vision,  a  vision  of  peace 
and  justice.  But  his  life  was  much  more  than 
these  visions  of  a  just  world  at  peace:  they 
had  substance  and  I  saw  that  the  substance 
of  those  dreams  of  Walter  Reuther's  In  the 
UAW  Center  for  Continuing  Education  at 
Black  Lake.  Mich.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
an  executive  board  meeting  there  and  after 
meeting  late  with  the  executive  board  one 
night — long  Into  the  night — discussing  the 
UAW  workers  endorsement  of  the  October  15 
moratorium. 

Walter  Reuther  was  up  early  In  the  morn- 
ing and  we  walked  together  through  the 
center.  As  he  walked  out  of  the  breakfast 
room,  his  step  lightened  and  his  eyes  bright- 
ened and  he  began  to  tell  me  of  bis  dream 
for  the  center.  We  walked  by  the  lake  and  he 
talked  about  paths  where  families  could  walk 
among  the  trees.  As  he  came  to  the  first 
set  of  buildings,  he  showed  me  the  child 
care  centers  which  would  make  is  possible  for 
a  man  and  his  wife  to  spend  time  together 
with  no  worries  about  their  children.  As  we 
came  to  the  next  set  of  buildings,  he  pointed 
out  rooms  where  classes  would  meet  and  the 
best  of  America  could  come  to  share  their 
talents  and  sxllls  and  ideas  with  others. 

And  then  we  walked  through  the  woods 
and  he  showed  me  trees  he  personally  had 
marked  to  be  saved  and  which  would  be 
cleared  so  that  the  sunlight  could  reach 
those  who  walked  en  the  paths  below.  And  as 
we  walked  through  the  woods,  I  thought  of 
those  many  who  would  follow  In  those  foot- 
stepts. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  scope  of  Walter 
Reuther's  dream  was  clear.  He  envisioned 
not  simply  a  world  where  racial  justice,  hu- 
man justice  and  economic  justice  are  true 
In  the  abstract,  but  a  world  in  which  he 
knew  that  economic  justice  was  only  the  first 
step  In  making  life  livable. 

He  also  dreamed  of  a  world  where  men 
could  walk  In  peace  with  themselves  and 
with  nature,  a  world  In  which  young  iDeople 
and  old  people,  black  and  white,  stvktgHti 
and  workers,  cotild  share  a  world  of  peace 
and  justice  because  men  were  at  peace  with 
themselves — as  he  was. 

At  this  critical  time  In  American  history, 
we  will  all  miss  that  voice  and  that  vision. 
We  need  men  to  speak  for  America  who  be- 
lieve as  Walter  Reuther  did,  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  work  together  to  make  peace. 

We  need  men  to  speak  for  America  who 
believe  as  Walter  Reuther  did.  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  men  of  different  ages,  classes,  col- 
ors, economic  backgrounds,  to  live  together 
In  harmony. 

We  need  men  to  help  pull  our  wounded 
and  divided  country  back  together  again,  and 
we  win  miss  Walter  Reuther  in  that  struggle. 

But  he  has  left  for  us  foot.steps  that  lead 
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in  that  direction.  While  we  cannot  match 
his  stride  or  pace,  we  can  follow  the  direc- 
tion which  he  has  set  toward  that  nation 
of  justice  and  peace  of  which  he  dreamed 
and  insofar  as  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
strength  to  follow  those  steps,  we  will  create 
the  nation  of  which  he  dreamed.  And  we 
create  the  legacy  which  he  would  have 
wanted. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  my  generation  and  of 
others  that  we  may  have  that  strength  and 
that  courage  to  follow  those  footsteps. 

RABBI  J.\COB  J.  WEINSTEtN 

When  the  dire  and  dreadful  news  came  to 
me  the  words  of  Chalm  Nachman  Blalilc,  the 
jjoet  of  the  Hebrew  renaissance  flashed  be- 
:ore  my  mind's  eye:  "There  was  a  man  and, 
behold,  he  Is  no  more!" 

Before  his  time,  he  was  taken  away  and 
the  song  of  his  life  was  Interrupted.  And 
now  we  are  engaged  in  launching  his  tradi- 
tion. In  a  sense,  this  memorial  service  Is  the 
birthday  of  his  immortality.  We,  his  mourn- 
ers, begi^n  today  to  build  upon  the  tradition 
on  which  his  life's  work  was  so  firmly 
founded  and  thus  we  may  convert  a  part 
of  the  leaden  stuff  of  grief — which  weighs 
upon  our  hearts — into  the  gold  of  memory 
and  transmute  our  common  sorrow  Into  the 
Ideals  and  acts  which  gave  purpose  and  di- 
rection to  his  life  and  placed  him  among  the 
dozen  men  of  our  generation  who  engraved 
the  seal  of  their  convictions  and  their  char- 
acter on  the  pattern  of  our  national,  yea. 
and  of  our  international  life. 

Walter  was  a  prophetic  environmentalist. 
Forty-five  years  ago.  his  quick  and  ardent 
spirit  spotted  the  areas  of  pollution  In  our 
Industrial,  political  and  social  order.  He  saw 
that  the  working  man  had  become  a  hand, 
often  a  poorly  paid  hand.  He  saw  the  ma- 
chine and  Its  owner  extract  the  pound  en- 
ergy ol  that  hand  and  Ignore  the  mind  and 
heart  that  made  it  human. 

Walter  Reuther  insisted  that  the  magnets 
In  industry  recognize  the  human  factors 
m  that  abstract  cost  item  which  they  and 
their  computers  designated  as  labor  costa. 
His  travels  in  Europ>e  and  Russia,  when  still 
a  young  nmn,  convinced  him  that  the  as- 
sembly line  was  irreversible:  man  could  no 
longer  return  to  hand  plow  and  the  horse 
and  buggy.  The  task  before  us.  he  often  re- 
minded us.  was  10  humanize  the  machine, 
make  It  our  servant  and  not  our  master. 

Tenacious,  even  dogmatic  In  his  ultimate 
goals  he  was  supple  and  flexible  enough  to 
follow  the  changing  patterns  of  the  Inter- 
play of  man  and  machines,  of  ownership  and 
management.  As  corporations  proliferated 
and  pyramided,  he  brooded  over  the  ever- 
more subtle  and  complicated  Interplay  of 
management  and  labor,  of  government  and 
consumer.  He  w£is  among  the  first  to  recognize 
that  moment  when  automation  made  quan- 
titative, speeded  evolution  Into  revolution 
and.  therefore,  demanded  an  entirely  new 
orientation  In  determining  the  Just  due 
of  management  and  labor  In  the  division  of 
the  industrial  profit. 

In  this  agonizing  reappraisal.  Walter 
Reuther  gave  the  world  of  labor  and  the  con- 
sumer unfailing  and  perceptive  leadership. 
■When  one  adds  to  his  many  brilliant  ex- 
positions of  the  good  society  which  might  be 
possible,  he  dreamed  through  the  viable  In- 
teraction of  a  free  enterprise  economy  In  a 
social  welfare  state.  When  I  say  one  adds  to 
these  glorious,  visionary  messages  such  cre- 
ative Innovations  as  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefits,  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  retirement  and  sickness  insurance,  yes. 
and  the  Public  Review  Board  (which  I  am 
honored  to  serve)  because  he  was  so  stire  and 
so  completely  at  home  with  the  conviction 
that  labor  was  Innately  democratic  and  right 
and  just  that  he  was  willing  to  put  the  de- 
cisions of  his  executive  board  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  8m  lndep>endent  board — I  say  when 
oixe  adds  these  Innovative  techniques  to  the 
glorious  contours  of  his  vision,  one  cail  see 


the  entire  lineament  of  a  society  where  men 
can  be  unto  their  fellowmen:  friends. 

In  my  tradition,  dear  friends,  we  are  bid- 
den to  take  toll  of  death  by  seeking  Instruc- 
tion from  It.  We  ask  ourselves  what  v^rere  the 
sources  of  his  incredible  energy,  his  un- 
yielding virtll,  his  dauntless  courage,  his  pas- 
sionate loyalty  to  his  Ideals?  There  was  his 
father,  Valentine,  Mother  Reuther  whose 
protestant  socialism  and  evangelical  hu- 
manism early  informed  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  bX\  the  Reuther  children  and  served  as  a 
spiritual  springboard  from  which  they 
plunged  Into  so  many  of  the  crucial  Issues  In- 
volving the  betterment  of  man  and  his  so- 
ciety. 

There  was  the  constant  support  and  warm- 
hearted partnership  of  May,  who  comforted 
and  counseled  him  through  the  myriad  crisis 
of  their  public  life  and  who  added  a  note 
of  benign  and  beautiful  grace  to  all  our 
family  union  gatherings.  Her  descent  from 
the  Deborahs'  and  Esthers'  of  the  Bible  gave 
her  a  profound  understanding  of  the  agonies 
and  the  ecstasies  of  the  prophetic  vocation. 
They  were  together  In  life  and,  now.  are  to- 
gether In  death. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Linda  and  Lisa.  They 
have  shared  their  parents  with  all  the  dis- 
possessed children  of  our  land.  Would  that 
we  could  share  their  grief  as  generously  as 
they  have  shared  their  parents'  love  for  us. 

Tliere  were  moments.  I  am  sure,  in  the 
past  several  years — when  violence  became 
tJie  general  mood  of  our  times,  when  our 
government  became  more  deeply  mired  In  a 
futile  and  Inunoral  war,  when  the  power  and 
potentates  of  America  showed  themselves  to 
be  men  who  think  a  little  bit  cheaply,  when 
friends  and  colleagues  In  the  labor  world 
sometimes  could  not  hear  the  still  small  voice 
of  conscience  for  the  rolling  of  that  distant 
drum — when  Walter  turned  more  and  more 
to  the  thoughts  of  his  Camelot,  his  Gan- 
Aden.  his  Garden  of  Eden — the  beautiful 
city  he  was  building  on  Black  Lake  where 
the  UAW  family  might  escape  the  harsh 
pressures  of  our  city  and  In  a  congenial  and 
beautiful  setting  find  a  Sabbath  for  their 
souls,  take  counsel  with  one  another,  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  wise  and  learned  men,  renew 
their  spirits  that  they  might  return  with 
clearer  vision  and  steailfast  strength  to  the 
workaday  world  and  rebuild  it  closer  to  the 
hearts  desire. 

As  Moees  brought  the  people  of  Israel  to 
the  Promised  Land  and  was  himself  denied 
entrance  to  It — though  he  glimpsed  It  from 
afar — so  Walter  Reuther  was  denied  by  an 
act  of  fate  the  personal  enjoyment  of  this 
most  precioios  dream.  He  enters  Instead  that 
lumlnotis  land  which.  Is  the  radiance  of 
his  memory  In  all  our  hearts,  grateful  for 
all  he  meant  to  us,  loyal  to  the  values  that 
were  bone  to  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 

We  shall  be  his  surrogates  In  the  warm 
valley  of  life  and  by  assuming  the  burdens 
he  so  gallantly  bore,  fighting  for  the  causes 
he  so  bravely  led,  assure  his  immortality  and 
bind  him  In  the  cluster  of  eternal  life. 

IVAR  NOREN,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL   METALWORKERS    FEDERATION 

The  International  labor  movement  Is  also 
mourning  a  great  leader.  IMF — the  Inter- 
national Metalworkers  Federation — is  a  sec- 
tion of  that  movement.  Including  over  10 
million  trade  union  members  around  the 
world.  It  Is  on  their  behalf  and  together 
with  some  other  IMP  representatives  that 
I  have  come  here  to  |>ay  tribute  to  Walter 
Reuther  and  what  he  stood  for  and  to  say  a 
last  "goodbye." 

Walter  was  a  builder  In  the  fleld  of  human 
values.  He  led  the  building  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  powerful  democratic  trade 
unions  In  the  whole  world.  His  effective  and 
well  prepared  collective  bargaining  leader- 
ship laid  the  basis  for  striking  progress  and 
grains  In  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
the  UAW  members  and  this,  in  Ita  turn, 
paved  the  way  for  similar  progress  for  orga- 


nized labor  In  other  Industries,  both  outside 
and  Inside  the  United  States. 

In  addition  (as  the  IMF  president,  Walter 
Brenner  of  the  IMF  Metalworkers  Union,  has 
emphasized  In  a  message  of  condolence  to  the 
UAW)  Walter  Reuther  clearly  realized  that 
In  modern  society  the  trade  unions  must  take 
a  stand — both  nationally  and  International- 
ly— on  the  great  problems  of  social  policy  of 
our  times  and  throw  all  their  powers  Into 
the  support  of  a  democratic  transformation 
of  society. 

Walter  made  great  contributions  to  the 
building  In  this  country  of  a  society  with 
more  social  Justice,  equal  civil  rights  and 
better  Income  security  and,  In  particular,  In 
full  recognition  of  the  needs  of  those  people 
left  behind  In  the  course  of  general  progress. 

As  to  his  role  In  the  International  labor 
movement,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  and  he  brought  the  UAW  Into  the 
movement  as  one  of  its  first  American  affili- 
ates. He  was  the  president  of  the  Automotive 
Department  of  the  IMF  and  he  always  whole- 
heartedly gave  his  support  to  the  various  IMF 
programs  of  International  solidarity,  not  the 
least  of  those  designed  to  help  the  workers 
In  developing  countries  to  build  tribunals 
through  which  they  can,  themselves.  Im- 
prove their  own  situation. 

He  shared  our  belief  that  organized  labor 
has  an  important  role  to  play  In  our  efforts 
to  build  a  better  world  for  all  people;  a  world 
of  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Our  struggle  for  this  goes  on  and  Walter's 
Imaginative  and  dynamic  idealism  will.  In 
this  struggle,  continue  to  be  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  auto  workers,  to  other  metal 
workers  and  to  all  trade  unionists  through- 
out the  world.  Some  of  us,  coming  from 
abroad,  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
Walter  and  May,  his  life  companion,  many 
times  and  under  such  circumstances  that 
there  existed  between  us  bonds  of  perma- 
nent frleiidshlp. 

We  shall  remember  Walter  and  May  as  fine, 
warm  personalities  and,  I  know  that  this 
friendship  made  our  lives  richer. 

IRVING    BLUESTONE.    ADMINISTRATIVE    ASSISTANT 
TO   WALTER  PHILIP  REUTHER 

In  this  Indescribably  painful  hour.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  been  selected.  In  be- 
half of  the  UAW.  Its  officers  and  Its  members, 
to  speak  this  last  farewell  to  May  and  Walter. 

Side  by  side,  hcuid  clasped  In  hand,  Walter 
and  May  each  found  fulfillment  In  the  other 
and  their  love  flowered  In  an  Indivisible 
unity.  They  lived  and  loved  together,  not  for 
self  alone,  not  for  family  alone,  but  that 
others  might  also  live  and  love  and  share 
the  happiness  of  the  good  life. 

May  was  always  Walter's  beautiful  and 
gracious  lady,  his  beloved  companion  In 
shared  Interests,  aspirations  and  Ideals; 
Walter  was  always  May's  beloved  champion 
of  a  new  and  better  tomorrow  for  people 
whose  today  Is  only  the  faint  shadow  of  a 
cherished  dream.  Their  Identities  fused  Into 
a  wholeness,  a  completeness  that  neither  pyos- 
sessed  alone,  for  they  dreamed  together, 
planned  together,  acted  together  to  help 
make  a  more  perfect  world. 

The  perfection  of  their  union  fashioned 
the  lives  of  their  daughters — Linda  and 
Lisa — who  reflected  the  affection  and  com- 
passion of  the  parents,  for  Linda  and  Lisa 
have  a  fervent  belief,  too.  In  the  future.  They 
hope  and  dream,  they  extend  their  compas- 
sion to  every  living  thing,  and  like  the  petals 
of  lovely  flowers  opening  slowly  to  the  sun's 
greeting,  they  reach  for  life,  for  love,  for 
sweet  Justice,  for  peace,  for  people. 

Walter's  life  knew  two  worlds  that  fused 
one  with  the  other:  his  family  and  the  UAW. 
In  these  he  found  his  way  of  life.  To  these 
he  gave  all  his  talents,  his  energies  and, 
finally,  his  life.  The  taproot  of  his  idealism, 
his  love  for  his  fellow  man.  his  warmth  and 
generosity  spra'ng  from  his  home — his  father, 
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his  mother,  his  older  brother,  Ted.  and  his 
Bister.  Chris,  and.  of  course,  his  two  younger 
brothers  and  fellow  workers  In  labor's  cause, 
Roy  and  Victor. 

Walter  never  believed  that  the  end  purpose 
of  the  labor  movement  was  "more."  Rather, 
he  saw  the  labor  movement  as  an  Instrument 
for  social  Justice,  for  human  progress,  for 
the  perfection  of  the  democratic  heritage,  a 
means  by  which  workers  and  their  families 
not  only  advance  their  own  welfare  but  by 
which.  In  cooperation  vrtth  men  and  women 
In  all  walks  of  life,  and  throughout  the  world, 
they  make  their  contribution  to  Improving 
the  quality  of  the  whole  society. 

His  aim  and  purpose  were  economic  and 
social  Justice.  But  to  him  the  Ideals  of  social 
Justice,  economic  security,  peace  and  free- 
dom, human  dignity  and  human  brother- 
hood were  not  matters  merely  for  philosophic 
discourse  but  practical  goals  to  be  achieved, 
dreams  to  be  made  real. 

He  dared  to  dream,  yet  he  was  no  mere 
dreamer  but  a  man  of  action.  He  had  im- 
limlted  faith  in  the  ability  of  free  men  In  a 
free  society  to  build  a  brave  new  world — 
but  he  knew  that  a  better  future  for  man- 
kind has  to  be  made;  it  will  not  Just  happen. 

For  him  there  was  no  unattainable  goal;  no 
quest  whose  goal  was  out  of  reach. 

He  was  a  leader  of  men  who  could  "rem- 
inisce'' about  the  future,  even  as  he  brought 
the  future  nearer.  Countless  millions  walked 
with  the  dignity  of  free  men  because  Walter, 
together  with  his  team  of  UAW  colleagues, 
have  touched  their  lives. 

Walter's  deeds  mark  him  a  giant  among 
men  but,  above  all,  he  was  of  and  for  the 
people;  not  alone  the  deprived,  the  depressed, 
the  discriminated  against,  but  all  the  people. 
Because  he  was  of  them,  they  always  called 
him  "Walter" — never  "Mr.  Reuther."  Because 
he  was  of  them,  they  loved  him,  and  that  is 
his  greatest  glory. 

An  Infant  lies  crying  with  hunger:  Walter 
sought  to  feed  him  and  give  him  the  strength 
to  live. 

A  child  Is  deprived  of  his  right  to  leaxn  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capability:  Walter 
fought  to  provide  the  schooling  to  make  him 
a  whole  man. 

An  anguished  man  seeks  vainly  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  In  a  society  that  has 
forgotten  Its  aim  Is  the  fulfillment  of  people : 
Walter  worked  to  make  real  the  right  of 
every  man  willing  and  able  to  work,  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  decent  Job  at  a  decent 
wage. 

A  man  lies  111  and  Incapacitated:  Walters 
voice  rang  out  to  make  him  sound  and 
provide  for  his  well-being  as  a  matter  of 
right  with  dignity  and  self  respect. 

A  man  suffers  the  sting  of  bigotry  and 
hatred:  Walter  was  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
struggle  to  win  for  him  equal  opportunity 
and     a  secure,  respected  place  In  society. 

A  man  grows  old  and  tired  at  the  end  of 
his  labors:  Walter  vras  there  to  lead  the 
way  to  security  and  dignity  and  comfort- 
able retirement. 

Society  desecrates  Its  living  environment, 
drenching  It  In  Its  own  wastes,  fouling  the 
sweet  air,  poisoning  the  cleej-  water,  spavimlng 
Its  slums  and  ghettoes:  Walter  was  there  to 
help  restore  the  natural  beauty  and  wonder 
of  earth  and  to  build  a  human  environment 
worthy  of  free  men. 

Others  spew  forth  hatred  in  the  violence 
of  war  and  the  escalation  of  armaments: 
Walter  Joined  with  those  who  would  point 
the  way  to  peace  In  brotherhood  and  In  the 
common  humanity  of  man. 

Where  shall  we  find  such  men  who  can 
lead  us.  as  did  Walter  with  boundless  energy. 
to  a  new  and  brighter  day?  Who  can  dream 
for  humanity  and  realize  their  dreams?  Who 
can  aspire  for  people  and  fulfill  their  aspira- 
tions? We  shall  find  them  among  the  count- 
less men  and  women  of  good  will  and  deep 
commitment  who  live  and  hope  and  work  In 
all  corners  of  the  earth,  whose  voices  will 


resftond  exultantly  to  the  challenges  of  a 
new  day,  whose  actions  are  guided  by  a 
vision  of  love,  peace,  brotherhood  and  justice. 

Walter  had  faith  that  these  voices  will 
prevail.  He  never  wavered,  never  faltered  In 
this  faith,  nor  can  we  waver  nor  must  we 
falter  If  we  are  to  be  true  to  his  memory. 

Walter  was  our  friend,  our  colleague — a 
generous  human  being.  He  was  our  mentor, 
our  leader,  an  architect  of  Ideas,  a  master- 
builder — but  always  In  teamwork  and  co- 
operation with  his  colleagues  and  fellow 
workers. 

He  was  our  warm  personal  friend  and, 
above  all,  our  beloved  brother. 

Walter  and  May  have  not  died.  They  live 
on  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  of 
us  who,  like  them,  look  not  to  yesterday  but 
to  the  bright  tomorrow. 


ELECTIONS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night's  Wasliington  Evening  Star  con- 
tains an  excellent  analysis  of  current 
political  thinking  in  the  United  States, 
written  by  Paul  Hope.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elections  Show  StrppoRT  por  Nixon 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Speculations  that  President  Nixon's  excur- 
sion into  Cambodia  would  do  in  his  support- 
ers at  the  polls  hasn't  been  borne  out  to  date 
in  primary  elections  around  the  oOuntry. 

In  fact,  a  case  can  be  made  that  his  sup- 
pyorters  generally  have  been  faring  well  and 
that  those  who  have  tried  to  make  elections 
a  referendum  on  bis  war  policies  have  done 
rather  poorly. 

While  no  clear-cut  national  trend  was  dis- 
cernible, last  week's  elections  could  hardly 
be  Interpreted  as  a  repudiation  of  the  Pres- 
ident. And  there  was  more  than  a  little  evi- 
dence that  the  students  who  were  going  to 
smother  the  war  at  the  ballot  box  have  over- 
estimated their  political  muscle. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  stu- 
dent failure  was  In  New  Jersey's  15th  con- 
gressional district.  They  poured  onto  the 
streets  several  thousand  strong  for  Lewis  B. 
Kaden,  a  27-year-old  lawyer  who  made  op- 
position to  Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  policies 
the  key  issue  in  his  campaign  to  upwet  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Patten  In  the  Democratic  primary. 

The  Princeton  Movement,  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  p>olltlcal  operations  to  grow 
out  of  recent  Cambodia  protests,  was  heavily 
Involved.  Patten  swamped  Kaden  by  a  2-to-l 
margin. 

In  California,  Rep.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
called  his  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  Senate  a  referendum  on 
Nixon's  war  policies.  It  was  estimated  that 
8.000  or  more  students  hit  the  bricks  for 
Brown.  He  lost  by  a  substantial  margin  to 
Rep.  John  V.  Tunney. 

Tunney's  win  wasnt  a  victory  for  Nixon, 
for  he.  too.  opp>oses  the  President's  South- 
east Asia  pwUcles.  But  the  significant  fact 
vfas  that  Democratic  voters  rejected  the 
shrill  oppHJsltlon  of  Brown  In  favor  of  the 
more  moderate  voice  of  Tunney. 

In  an  earlier  primary  In  Texas,  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  an  out- 
spoken oppKjnent  of  Nixon's  handling  of  the 
war,  was  defeated  for  renominatlon  by  Lloyd 
Bentson,  a  Democrat  who  8up>ported  the 
President.  That  election  was  held  two  days 
after  Nixon  announced  that  American  troops 
were  moving  Into  Cambodia 

A  week  later,  an  opponent  who  criticized 
West  Virginia  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  sup>port 
for  U.a.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  got 


only  11  i>ercent  of  the  vote  In  the  Senate 
Democratic  primary. 

On  May  19  In  Pennsylvania,  Norval  D. 
Reece.  who  made  opp>06ltlon  to  the  war  bis 
prlndpai  campaign  issue,  was  defeated  In  a 
Democratic  primary  for  the  Senate.  That 
election  came  at  the  height  of  student  dem- 
onstrations against  the  Cambodia  operation 
and  hundreds  of  students  from  out  of  the 
state  came  In  to  work  for  Reece.  He  got  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  vote. 

A  week  later,  a  p>eace  candidate  In  the  race 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor 
In  Oregon  got  only  12  percent  of  the  vote, 
only  5  percent  higher  than  the  vote  {xalled 
by  a  night  club  entertainer  who  advocated 
lower  liquor  prices. 

At  the  same  time  in  Oregon,  a  i>eace  candi- 
date. Professor  John  F.  Callahan.  p>olled  only 
19  percent  of  the  vote  In  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary against  veteran  Rep.  Edith  Green. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  reaction  against 
student  demonstrations  resulted  in  resound- 
ing defeat  In  Oregon  for  a  change  In  state 
law  that  would  have  lowered  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  19. 

Aside  from  the  war  Issue,  there  are  Indica- 
tions In  many  elections  this  year  that  the 
conservative  mood  that  help)€d  Nixon  win  the 
presidency  In  1968  Is  still  abroad  In  the  land 
and  may  be  getting  stronger. 

Yarborough's  defeat  was  an  indication.  So 
was  the  thumping  defeat  of  liberal  Republi- 
can David  P.  Cargo  by  conservative  Anderson 
Carter  In  a  contest  last  Tuesday  for  the  GOP 
nomination  for  the  Senate  In  New  Mexico. 

An  attempt  to  turn  Alabama  In  a  more 
moderate  pwUtical  direction  failed  when 
George  C.  Wallace  turned  out  to  be  the  over- 
whelming favorite  of  white  voters  In  the 
gubernatorial  primary.  If  his  opp>onent,  Al- 
bert P.  Brewer,  hadn't  received  solid  support 
from  some  200.000  black  voters,  the  race 
wouldn't  have  been  close. 

The  election  of  Wallace  Is  grim  evidence 
that  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  R-Malne. 
wasn't  off  base  when  she  warned  last  week 
that  the  violence  and  defiance  of  the  law  by 
the  radical  left  could  produce  a  mood  in  the 
electorate  that  could  lead  to  repression  from 
the  right. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  MATCH  RHETORIC 
W^ITH  REALITY  IN  MINORITY  ECO- 
NOMIC PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  14. 
1969,  I  introduced  three  bills  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  broaden  the  participation  of 
minority  contractors  in  the  Nation's  con- 
struction industry.  I  was  at  that  time 
and  still  am  of  the  opinion  that  endlessly 
repeating  the  pat  phrases  and  rhetoric 
of  so  called  black  capitalism  is  a  cruel 
hoax,  without  oCPering  concrete  proposals 
to  achieve  economic  viability  for  minority 
citizens  across  this  country. 

The  first  bill,  S.  2609,  has  three  main 
parts.  First,  it  amends  title  IV  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1958  to  sdlow  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  enter 
into  commitments  to  guarantee  any 
surety  against  90  percent  of  the  loss  up 
to  $500,000  resulting  from  default  on  a 
small  business  principal  on  bid,  payment 
or  performance  bonds  for  construction. 
Second,  it  amends  paragraph  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
extend  the  present  authority  for  issuance 
of  certificates  of  competency  to  federally 
funded  construction  projects.  Also,  it 
provides  a  mechanism  for  further  evalu- 
ation of  the  capacity  of  the  contractor 
if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  from  private 
sources  the  bonding  required  for  such 
contracts  up  to  $500,000.  Third,  it  amends 
section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
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provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Construction  Task  Force  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  small  contractors. 
It  provides  further  for  ofQce  facilities, 
materials,  and  staff  as  may  be  neces- 
sary- or  appropriate  for  it  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

The  second  bill,  S.  2610,  was  adopted 
as  an  amendment  to  the  1968  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act.  It  requires 
maximum  feasible  utilization  of  indi- 
viduals and  business  concerns  located  in 
or  owned  by  persons  who  reside  in  areas 
of  certain  federally  assisted  projects. 
These  include  housing;  urban  plsinning, 
development,  redevelopment,  or  renewal; 
public  or  community  facilities;  and  new 
community  development.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Secretary  Romney  wiU  soon  com- 
plete the  guidelines  for  these  provisions 
so  that  this  portion  of  the  act  can  be 
implemented. 

The  third  bill  woxild  amend  the  Miller 
Act  of  1935  which  now  requires  that  all 
Federal  contracts  in  excess  of  $2,000  must 
be  bonded  for  labor  and  material.  This 
exemption  would  be  increased  to  $20,000. 

No  single  program  or  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  work  magic  but  I  feel  certain  we 
can  and  should  pursue  legislative  reme- 
dies for  a  variety  of  problems  that  have 
consistently  impeded  the  development  or 
minority  enterprise  in  various  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

The  construction  industry,  as  one  of 
these  sectors,  has  traditionally  served  as 
a  vehicle  of  upward  mobility  for  a  steady 
parade  of  Americans  of  varying  back- 
grounds. It  continues  to  provide  millions 
of  jobs  and  business  opportunities,  but 
unfortunately  has  not  generally  wel- 
comed the  participation  of  nonwhite 
workers  and  contractors.  However,  this 
industry  has  great  potential  as  a  vehicle 
for  more  rapid  im.provement  in  the  eco- 
nomic posture  of  nonwhite  Americans. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
estimates  that  by  the  late  1970's,  new 
construction  will  total  $180  billion.  This 
represents  an  80  percent  increase  in  dol- 
lars spent  for  construction  in  1969.  The 
national  goal  to  build  or  rehabilitate  26 
million  imits.  and  6  million  subsidized 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  by  1978  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  growth  of  the  industrjv  Much  of 
this  activity  will  take  place  within  the 
limits  of  our  sprawling  urban  centers, 
heavily  populated  by  nonwhites  who 
want  and  are  entitled  to  a  piece  of  the 
economic  action. 

My  bills  were  offered  as  a  step  in  that 
direction.  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  many  letters  received  from  organi- 
zations and  individuals  that  reflect  wide- 
spread support  of  the  substance  of  my 
proposals.  Particular  interest  has  been 
expressed  in  S.  2609,  which  speaks  most 
directly  to  the  problems  of  the  estimated 
8.000  minority  construction  contractors 
in  the  country.  A  portion  of  that  bill  pro- 
viding for  surety  bond  guarantees  was 
offered  recently  by  the  Small  Business 
Adm.nistration  as  section  301  of  S.  3699, 
an  administration  omnibus  small  busi- 
ness bill  Introduced  on  March  24,  1970,  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIirrYRE>.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Small  Business  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  administration  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  interest  In  the  needs  of 
minority  enterprise  as  reflected  by  the 
various  sections  of  the  omnibus  bill.  I 
look  forward  to  testifying  on  behalf  of  Its 
merits  during  the  hearings  scheduled  by 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  for 
June  15,  16,  and  17. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sampling  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  in  support  of  my  proposals  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows : 

U.  S.  Senate, 

COMMriTEE  ON  BAKKINO  AND  CURRENCY, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  8, 1970. 
Hon.  BiscH  Bath, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
report  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion on  your  bill,  S.  2609. 

By  direction  of  the  Chairman. 
Sincerely, 

Dtjdlet  L.  O'Neal,  Jr. 

U.S.  Government  Smau.  Busi- 

KESS  ADitlNISTRATION, 

Washington,  D.C,  ApHl  2, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  29,  1969,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
on  S.  2609,  a  bill  "To  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  by  providing  for  a  Federal 
gutwantee  of  certain  construction  bonds  and 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifications 
of  competency  in  lieu  of  bonding  In  connec- 
tion with  certain  Federal  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Because  of  their  slender  financial  resoxirces 
and  their  limited  managerial  experience  and 
knowledge,  small  construction  firms  com- 
monly encounter  difficulty  In  obtaining  the 
bonds  (bid.  payment  and  performance) 
normally  required  of  concerns  seeking  con- 
struction work.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
blacks,  and  of  members  of  other  minority 
groups  trying  to  establish  themselves  In  the 
Industry.  Existing  bonding  requirements 
represent  a  high  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
these  minority  concerns. 

S.  2609  contains  a  remedial  proposal  ex- 
tending to  all  construction  activity,  whether 
conducted  by  the  Government  or  private  In- 
dustry. SB.V  would  be  authorized,  under  cer- 
tain condl  ions,  to  guarantee  sureties  against 
losses  r«»<ultlng  from  the  breaching  of  bid 
bonds,  payment  bonds  or  performance  bonds 
by  small  construction  firms.  Such  a  guaran- 
tee could  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
amount  oi  the  loss. 

We  are  in  strong  general  agreement  with 
this  propcs^l.  Indeed,  a  bill  which  we  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Congress,  calling  for 
a  number  of  measures  to  expand  and  Inten- 
sify Government  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness, contains  a  similar  propcsal.  A  copy  of 
the  bill  i";  enclosed  herewith.  We  are  hopeful 
that  Liuch  guarantee  legislation  will  be 
promptly  enacted. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

HiLART  Sandoval.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  7, 1959. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  Thank  you  for  the 
materials  containing  proposed  legislation 
relative  to  minority  participation  In  the  con- 
struction industry. 

This  type  of  legislation  represents  a  vital 
element  which  Is  too  often  lacking  on  the 
part  of  our  government.  In  this  connection, 
I  refer  to  aggressive  leadership  to  assure 
equal  participation  In  the  benefits  of  pro- 
grams. I  cite,  as  a  ease  in  point,  the  Plans 
for  Progress  in  which  instance  government 
Is  pressing  industry  for  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
hiring.  A  casual  survey  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice System  will  demonstrate  a  vicious  pat- 
tern of  discriminatory  hiring  and  upgrad- 
ing. Your  legislation  moves  to  put  govern- 
ment in  its  proper  leadership  role.  X  do  hope 
for  passage  and  will  act  to  encourage  our 
Pennsylvania  legislators  to  support  It. 

May  I  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  suggest 
yet  another  proposal  to  add  to  this  meritor- 
ious bill?  In  a  recent  hearing  conducted  by 
local  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  I  suggested  that  there  be  a  set  aside 
program  In  the  construction  industry.  This 
follows  the  precedent  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  which  a  certain  per- 
centage of  procurement  Is  held  out  for  bid- 
ding by  recognized  small  businesses.  It  would 
appear  that  this  approach,  or  some  creative 
variation,  would  add  to  your  legislation. 

Thus,  there  will  be  bonding,  other  assur- 
ances of  the  bonding  approach,  counseling 
but  most  vital  work,  an  assurance  of  work 
available  to  these  minority  contractors. 

I  believe  that  this  approach,  assisting  in 
the  creation  of  minority  entrepreneurs.  Is 
the  only  way  we  can  assist  the  minorities 
to  parity  in  the  society.  I  speak  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  approach  where  we  begin 
to  turn  those  areas  which  are  essentially  tax 
burdens  Into  tax  bases  as  the  domestic  ap- 
proach to  a  balance  of  payments.  Be  advised, 
however,  that  this  only  has  meaning  when  we 
create  business  and  industry  controlled  by 
minorities.  Otherwise,  through  Jobs,  they  re- 
main conduits  for  money  with  income  flow- 
ing to  non-resident  purveyors  of  goods  and 
services.  This  does  not  provide  for  the  re- 
cycling of  monies  within  their  communities 
as  per  the  economists  multiplier  syndrome. 

Thank  you  again.  Your  legislation  is  a  step 
towards  economic  development  of  our  under- 
developed inner  city  areas. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Burgess,  III, 

President. 


Charlotte,  N.C, 

August  9,  1969. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  4  August  1969,  In  which  you  indicated 
some  steps  you  had  taken  toward  trying  to 
bring  about  "some  sense  of  credibility  to  the 
rhetoric  of  minority  economic  development." 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  course  which  you 
are  now  pursuing  Is  a  very  helpful  one,  and 
I  am  esp>eclally  concerned  because,  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  e.g.,  not  a  single 
Negro  contractor  Is  bonded  for  regular  fed- 
eral government  contracts  under  the  pro- 
grams you  referred  to. 

In  general.  Negroes  are  excluded  from  such 
bonding,  which  is,  of  course,  a  highly  dis- 
criminatory measure,  and,  therefore,  we  wel- 
come such  acts  as  yours  which  are  designed 
to  counteract   discrimination. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  step,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  will  have  a  successful 
conclusion.  You  have  my  full  support  In  this 
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endeavor,  and,  if  you  feel  that  I  could  be 
of  any  assistance  In  trying  to  help  push  for 
passage  of  these  three  bills,  please  let  me 
know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Reginald  A.  Hawkins, 
Chairman,    Mecklenburg    County    Or- 
ganization on  Political  Affairs. 


Interracial  Couwcil  for 

Business  Opportunttt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  12, 1969. 
Senator  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  I  appreciate  your  for- 
warding copies  of  your  three  bills  designed 
to  give  substance  to  the  rising  demands  for 
minority  economic  development. 

Recently  I  testified  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  that 
testimony,  eis  well  as  some  materials  on 
ICBO. 

During  the  Samuels'  administration  of 
SB  A.  I  served  as  National  Co-Chalrman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  problems  of  minority 
contractors.  The  Task  Force  recommended 
many  of  the  points  included  in  your  three 
bills  and  additionally  urged  the  development 
of  a  national  revolving  bonding  and  working 
capital  pool  which  would  help  resolve  the 
critical  cash  needs  for  minority  general  and 
sub-contractors.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  you 
that  the  federal  government  can,  indeed,  and 
must  provide  leadership  by  taking  the  con- 
crete steps  which  you  recommend. 

The  development  of  a  new  national  task 
force,  with  both  staff  and  funds  to  carry  out 
the  steps  you  specified  In  your  legislation  Is 
critically  important  to  the  arcomplLshment 
of  the  first  two  objectives.  I  am  stire  that 
you  would  find  many  members  of  the  Sam- 
uels' Task  Force  willing  and  ready  to  lend 
you  all  the  support  necessary  to  enact  your 
proposed  legislation. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  kindness  in  shsj-ing  the  substance  of 
your  bills  with  me  and  assure  you  of  our 
complete  support. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Darwin  W.  Bolden, 
National  Executive  Director. 

Vaughn's  Book  Store, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  16,  1969. 
Senator  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  I  received  the  infor- 
mation concerning  your  Introduction  of  bills 
to  broaden  Minority  participation  in  the  Con- 
struction Industry.  Before  I  comment  on  the 
bills  let  me  first  congratulate  you  for  hav- 
ing such  Insight  Into  the  awful  plight  of 
smaU  and /'or  Minority  Construction  firms. 
Their  needs  are  evident  as  your  careful  re- 
search shows. 

It  appears  that  all  three  bills  are  adequate 
and  cover  a  majority  of  the  real  Issues  faced 
by  these  small  companies.  Certainly  they 
need  to  get  a  better  share  of  building  con- 
tracts which  you  cover  in  the  first  bill 
through  a  federal  guarantee  of  certain  con- 
struction bonds.  Thereby,  they  will  have  a 
better  chance  at  government  contracts 
through  certification  of  competency  In  lieu 
of  bonding.  Also,  the  task  force  is  necessary 
because  smaller  companies  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  needed  financial  assistance.  BUI  two 
expands  section  three  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  This  means 
Increased  employment  In  depressed  areas  and 
more  contracts  for  smaller  firms.  Bill  three, 
which  amends  the  Miller  Act  of  1935,  offers 
smaller  companies  a  better  chance  since 
bonding  procedures  are  liberalize. 

Sir,  all  three  bills  seem  to  cover  meet  of 


the  sore  spots  plaguelng  Minority  Construc- 
tion companies.  I  wonder  though  should 
something  be  done  about  the  building  trade 
union  problem.  Most  Black  Construction 
workers  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  get  Into 
many  areas  of  the  building  trades. 

We  solved  some  of  the  problems  here 
by  estabUshlng  our  own  all  trades  union.  I 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ACCORD, 
An  Inner  City  housing  Corporation  that  Is 
rehabilitating  old  apartment  buildings.  Have 
you  had  any  complaints  about  the  union 
problem? 

There  are  three  top  Black  owned  Construc- 
tion Companies  here  that  I'm  sure  would 
benefit  by  your  bills.  You  may  contact  them 
if   you   wish.   They   are: 

Satisfactory  Construction  Company,  7304 
W.  Warren,  Detroit,  Mich.  48210. 

G.  E.  Wash  Construction  Company,  2432 
Van  Dyke,  Detroit,  Michigan  48207. 

Beatty  Brothers  Construction  Company, 
6072  14th  St..  Detroit,  Michigan  48208. 

Hope  your  bill  gets  through  Congress  suc- 
cessfully. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Vauchan. 

Harlem  Commonwealth  Council,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  15, 1969. 
Hon.  BmcH  Bath, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  Informing  me  of  the  three  bills  you 
introduceu  related  to  Minority  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

After  analysing  these  bills,  I  will  be  happy 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  opinion  because 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Black 
Economic  Development,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  much  of  the  confusion  between  what 
constitutes  Black  Economic  Development  on 
one  hand,  and  Minority  Entrepreneurshlp  on 
the  other. 

We  have  developed,  and  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
model  for  Black  Economic  Development  and 
for  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  recent  article  in  the  Amsterdam  News 
about  our  Project  Black  Dollar,  and  an  article 
of  the  August  9th  Businessweek  entitled, 
"Harlem  Gets  Down  to  Business." 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  I  will  be  In 
touch  with  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Simmons, 

"Executive  Director. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  18,  1969. 
Senator  Birch  Bath, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Birch:  Thank  you  for  calling  to  my 
attention  the  bills  which  you  Introduced  con- 
cerning minority  contractors  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  As  an  advocate  of  and  cam- 
paigner for  minority  entrepreneurshlp,  I  am 
especially  interested  In  legislative  efforts  to 
facilitate  these  business  ventures.  I  feel  that 
along  with  the  efforts  of  business  Itself  must 
come  concrete  measures  from  government 
which  will  bridge  the  gap  between  theory 
and  fact. 

The  only  suggestion  that  I  would  add  con- 
cerns the  role  of  the  SBA  In  these  efforts  to 
aid  minority  contractors.  Obviously  there  Is 
much  to  be  done  In  the  SBA  In  terms  of  Its 
general  direction,  funding  and  leadership.  I 
would  urge  that  the  SBA  be  adequately 
staffed,  so  that  In  the  process  of  Issuing  com- 
petency certificates  and  realistically  Judging 
the  capabilities  of  each  contractor  the  con- 
tractor himself  does  not  suffer  from  the  end- 
less delay  typical  of  this  government  agency 
with  Its  inadequate  organization  and  per- 


sonnel. It  Is  Imperative  that  these  contrac- 
tors enter  the  mainstream  of  the  industry 
as  smoothly  and  qiUckly  as  possible. 

I  was  also  particularly  pleased  to  read  of 
your  amendment  to  the  Miller  Act  of  1935 
Which  raises  the  minimum  price  needed  for 
bonding  to  $20,000,  rather  than  the  previous 
level  of  (2,000.  I  feel  confident  that  this 
measure,  along  with  the  other  provisions  in 
the  bills,  win  help  considerably  to  buUd  real 
bridges  to  economic  participation  for  mlnco'- 
Ity  businessmen. 

I  hope  the  rest  of  your  summer  la  enjoy- 
able and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  when 
I'm  in  Washington. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Karl  Graves. 

Harlem  Commonwealth 

Council,  Inc.. 
August  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath. 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:   In  reference  to  my  letter 

#  DMS-148/9,  I  Indicated  that  further  com- 
ments would  be  forthcoming  concerning  the 
three  bills  Introduced  by  you  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  smaU  contractors,  espe- 
cially small  minority  contractors  In  the 
mainstream  of  the  production  Industry. 

Our  economic  staff  vmder  the  direction  of 
Senior  Economist,  Mr.  Nabe.  and  myself  have 
analysed  these  bills  and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
our  comments  will  be  useful  to  you. 

Legislation  analysis:  Senate  BUI  #82609 
(90^0  Federal  guarantee  against  loss  to  pri- 
vate surety  companies)  has  the  possibility  of 
being  a  big  step  forward  In  helping  minority 
firms  In  the  contract  construction  Industry 
who  p>osse8s  all  the  required  technical  cap- 
ablUty  In  their  business  but  not  the  needed 
bonding  capacity.  The  effect  of  this  bill  could 
be  reflected  not  only  quantitatively  but  also 
In  terms  of  dollars  volume.  Quantitatively 
more  minority  firms  will  be  able  to  get  bonds 
and  consequently  be  able  to  bid  for  contracts 
and  so  Increase  their  doUars  receipts. 

However,  we  are  a  little  concerned  about 
the  real  Impact  of  this  bill  and  how  far  It  can 
go  In  correcting  the  exclusion  of  minority 
contractors   because   of   the   clause   In    Bill 

#  2610  that  authorizes  the  SBA  to  Issue 
certifications  of  competency  In  lieu  of  bond- 
ing. The  clause  referred  to  Is  the  one  that 
states  that  the  SBA  wUl  Issue  certificates  of 
competency  once  it  determines  the  contrac- 
tor possesses  qualifications  considered  nor- 
mally sufficient  by  the  surety  Industry. 

If  the  criteria  for  IssiUng  certificates  to 
minority  contractors  are  going  to  be  laid 
down  by  or  based  on  those  presently  appUed 
by  the  surety  Industry,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
traditional  alliance  between  white  estab- 
lished contractual  firms  and  the  surety  In- 
dustry will  make  the  Issuing  of  certificates 
restricted  to  a  very  limited  number  of  minor- 
ity contractors. 

The  SBA  has  demonstrated  by  its  present 
and  psLSt  record  that  It  cannot  adequately  do 
the  Job  of  certifying  the  competency  of  mi- 
nority contractors.  It  Is  also  our  opinion  that 
the  blU  should  have  provisions  for  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  and  other  technical 
assistance  to  new  commtinlty-owned  con- 
struction companies  which  may  not  be  pres- 
ently in  existence  but  which  are  contem- 
plated to  be  Incorporated  In  the  near  future. 

Unless  new  Imaginative  criteria  are  de- 
veloped, criteria  that  are  not  only  acceptable 
to  the  surety  Industry  but  more  important, 
that  are  geared  towards  answering  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  contractors  within  the 
present  construction  business,  the  effect  of 
the  90%  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment against  loss  to  private  surety  com- 
panies wlU  have  little  result  because  ol  the 
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fact  that  very  few  cerUflcates  will  be  Issued 
to  minority  contractors. 

In  this  regard,  advice  should  be  sought 
directly  from  minority  contractors  and  eco- 
nomic development  groups  such  as  the  Har- 
lem Commonwealth  Council  as  to  what 
should  t>e  the  qualifications  for  Issuing  cer- 
tificates of  competency. 

The  third  Bill.  No.  S2611.  will  be  meaning- 
ful only  If  the  Senate  Bill  No.  2610  (Issuing  of 
certificates  of  competency)  is  adequately 
Implemented.  If  a  significant  number  of 
minority  contractors  are  able  to  get  certif- 
icates of  competency  and  are  provided  the 
90  ""r  Federal  guarantee  against  loss  to  pri- 
vate surety  companies,  then  Senate  Bill  No. 
S2611  by  lifting  the  bonding  requirement 
from  $2,000  to  $20,000  on  all  Federal  con- 
tracts could  result  In  the  effectuation  of 
significant  Investment  multipliers  within  the 
Inner-clty  economy.  This  would  eliminate 
the  barriers  to  the  "entry'  level  for  Federal 
contracts. 

As  to  the  Task  Force.  I  think  Its  signifi- 
cance lies  not  in  its  functions  but  rather  in 
Its  composition  and  by  whom  Its  members 
are  appointed.  The  functions  of  the  Task 
Force  as  proposed  in  Bill  No.  S2611  are  purely 
of  an  advisory  nature.  It  is  not  a  decision- 
making body.  For  this  reason,  it  Is  extremely 
Important  that  the  numbers  of  the  Task 
Force  be  carefully  selected  and  committed  to 
correcting  the  Imbalance  and  injustice  with- 
in the  construction  enterprises. 

Therefore.  In  order  for  this  body  to  per- 
form its  duties  more  effectively.  Its  member- 
ship needs  to  be  Independent  of  any  particu- 
lar executive  agency  and  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Senator  Bayh.  thank  you  for  presenting  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  analyse  and  voice 
our  opinions  about  these  bills.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  above  analysis  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  M.  Simmons, 

Executive  Director. 


McKissicK  Enterprises,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  2, 1969. 
Hon.  BXRCH  Bath, 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washi-.gton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  I  was  most  happy  to 
know  of  the  three  bills  which  you  submitted 
In  regard  to  minority  contractors.  As  you 
know,  exclusion  from  this  field  has  been  one 
of  the  more  damaging  effects  of  racism. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  assist, 
let  us  know.  Your  legislation  may  be  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  the  construction  of  Soul 
City. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F^OTD  B.   McKlSSICK, 

President. 


Please  supply  us  with  additional  Informa- 
tion on  your  bill. 
Praternally, 

Larrt  Shields. 
Executive  Director. 

Ctty  or  Cleveland. 

September  4,  1969. 
Senator  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  Let  me  commend 
you  on  your  introduction  of  these  bills 
designed  to  increase  minority  group  partici- 
pation In  the  construction  Industry. 

The  various  forms  of  assistance,  protection 
and  safeguards  you  profKJse  are  much  needed. 
If  I  can  be  of  help  in  developing  support 
of  the  legislation,  please  advise  me. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  B.  Stokes. 


Black  Economic  Union, 

October  4.  1969. 
Mr.  Gordon  Alexander, 

Special    Assistant    to    Senator    Birch    Bayh, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing the  copies  of  S.R.  2609,  2610,  and  2611. 

I  have  read  these  bills  in  detail  and  must 
admit  that  they  cover  areas  of  assistance  so 
desperately  needed  by  the  minority  con- 
tractors. 

In  my  opinion  the  ramifications  from  bills 
of  this  nature  would  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  upgrading  communities,  aside  from 
creating  a  feeling  of  credibility. 

The  Black  Economic  Union  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  very  productive  minority  con- 
tractors program  and  hope  that  you  can  find 
time  to  meet  with  the  director  and  myself 
to  discuss  our  activities  in  assisting  minority 
contractors.  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

Hdoh  Wright, 
Administrative  Assistant. 


CoNSTHtJcnoN  Advancement  Fotm- 
DATiON  or  Northwest  Indlana. 
Hammond,  Ind.,  September  3, 1969. 
Senator  Bibcu  E.  Bath,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  After  reading  in  the  Con- 
tractor's August  15th  issue  about  your 
proposed  legislation  In  the  Senate  to  broad- 
en minority  participation  In  the  construc- 
tion industry^  we  applaud  your  efforts  and 
hasten   to  learn  more  about  your  bill. 

It  Is  conceivable  that,  contrary  to  the  first 
reading  feeling  that  additional  competition 
would  be  created,  these  minority  firms  might 
be  able  to  do  what  the  larger  and  longer  es- 
tablished firms  have  not  been  able  to  do: 
encourage  the  unemployed,  under-employed, 
and  untrained  to  Join  with  them  in  the 
pilot  ventures. 

Once  this  is  successfully  implemented,  the 
example  will  do  more  than  all  the  verbal 
promises  (hollow)  and  bright  literature  (ex- 
aggerated) of  the  various  governmental 
agencies 


October  9,  1969. 
Hon.  Jeffrey  Cokelan, 
Congressman  from  Berkeley. 
Raybum  House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jeff:  I  have  been  spending  a  fair 
amount  of  time  on  airplanes  between  Wash- 
ington and  California.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  you,  too,   have  been  somewhat  occupied. 

The  Minority  Contractors  Institute  is 
about  to  get  off  the  ground,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  grapple  with  some  of  the  issues  of 
Importance  to  the  Institute.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  become  a 
co-sponsor,  on  the  House  side,  of  the  three 
bills  which  Birch  Bayh  has  introduced  on 
the  Senate  side  These  bills  deal  specifically 
with  problems  that  you  and  I  have  wrestled 
with  over  the  last  four  years.  They  are  not 
all  Inclusive;  they  will  not  solve  all  of  our 
problems  In  this  area,  but  they  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Thank   you   for   any  time  that   can   give 
to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Debro, 
Director,  Minority  Contractors  Institute. 

The  Urban  CoALrriON, 
Washington,  DC,  October  23,  1969. 
Mr.  Rat  Dones, 

President,  General  and  Specialty  Contractors 
Association,  Inc.,  OakUmd,  Calif. 

Dear  Rat:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh — 
to  broaden  minority  participation  In  the 
construction  Industry.  I  strongly  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  important  to  the  kinds  of 
things  to  which  we  addressed  ourselves  at 
our  last  planning  committee  meeting.  I  urge 
your  support,  therefore,  of  this  legislation. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  send  your  letters 
of  support  to  the  offlce  of  Senator  Bayh;  also, 
solicit  support   from  your  own  Senator  In 


your  state.   Your  support   of   this   very   im- 
portant legislation  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Debro, 

Director,    Minority   Contractors   Institute. 

Attached  letter  sent  to: 

Mr.  Ray  Dones,  President,  Qen.  &  Spe- 
cialty  Contractors.   Assn.,   Inc.,  Oakland. 

Mr.  George  Naganuma,  Gen.  &  Specialty 
Contractors,  Assn.,  Inc.,  Oakland. 

Mr.  Adolph  Holmes,  Assoc.  Program  Direc- 
tor, National  Urban  League,  NYC. 

Mr.  Ernest  Green,  Project  Director,  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Program,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  President,  Hous- 
ing Development  Corp.,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Mr.  Berkeley  Burrell.  National  Business 
League.  Wash.,  D.C. 

Mr.  Winston  A.  Burnett,  Burnett  Construc- 
tion Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  Cammack,  Jr.,  NAACP,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  John  C.  Evans,  Dept.  of  Urban  Affairs, 
ATL-CIO,  Wash.,  DC. 

Mr.  William  Ericsson,  Exec.  Vice  President, 
American  Nat.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Vivlau  Henderson,  President,  Clark 
College,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  William  C.  Jameson,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, ICBO,  Wash  ,  DC. 

Professor  John  T.  Dunlop,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Edward  Sylvester,  Consultant,  Wash., 
D.C. 

Mr.  Millard  Robblns,  Robblns  Mortgage 
Co.,  Chicago. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce. 
Washington,  DC.  October  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  The  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Business  Enterprise  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  wishes  to  express  its  Interest  In 
the  bills  you  Introduced  on  behalf  of  Minor- 
ity Entrepreneurs  In  the  construction  indus- 
try. We  feel  that  the  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  In  righting  the  inequities  suffered  by 
minority  groups  in  getting  their  share  of 
America's  construction  dollar. 

The  problem  and  constraints  upon  minor- 
ity contractors  have  reached  astronomical 
profKjrtlons.  And  the  outlook  is.  Indeed, 
bleak  for  the  alleviation  of  this  problem. 

The  minority  contractor  Is  faced  with  sev- 
eral difficult  problems  which  he  must  over- 
come before  he  can  comjjetitively  engage  in 
the  lucrative  construction  Industry.  Namely 
they  are  bonding,  financial  assistance,  man- 
agement and  technical  assistance,  and  mar- 
ket development. 

The  inability  of  minority  contractors  to 
obtain  bid.  performance  and  payment  bonds 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  of  his  problems. 
Surety  companies  require  the  minority  con- 
tractor to  have  a  capital  liquidity  of  30- 
lOO^c,  whereas  his  white  counterpart  Is  only 
required  to  produce  10-20^.  The  annals  of 
history  are  filled  with  the  cases  of  inequi- 
ties on  the  part  of  surety  companies  who 
have  historically  refused  to  bond  minori- 
ties in  the  construction  industry  on  a  parity 
with  whites. 

Secondly,  the  minority  contractor  has  not 
been  able — l>ecause  of  "the  vicious  bonding 
cycle — to  develop  a  capacity  to  obtain  liquid 
caplt.^1  for  overhead,  payroll  or  labor  costs 
during  the  Initial  phase  of  the  Job.  Nor  has 
he  been  able  to  obtain  cash  or  lines  of  credit 
for  materials  and  access  to  comp)etltlve  dis- 
counts for  material  which  dep>ends  upon 
early  payment. 

Thirdly,  the  minority  contractor  is  severe- 
ly hampered  by  the  general  lack  of  manage- 
ment and  technical  expertise.  Because  of  the 
years  of  discrimination,  minority  contrac- 
tors have  not  been  able  to  develop  those 
skills  required  In  the  industry  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful entrepreneur.  Therefore  some  vehi- 
cle  must   be   perfected   which   will   provide 
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these  Individuals  with  the  assistance  needed 
to  handle  such  concerns  as  proper  record 
keeping,  knowledge  of  building  codes,  esti- 
mating, purchasing.  Job  management,  ac- 
counting, etc. 

Finally,  the  minority  contrtwtor  must  be 
given  assistance  In  marketing  his  skills  to 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  By  us- 
ing the  statutory  procediues  already  set  up 
in  SBA,  i.e.,  8(a),  set  asides  and  other  pro- 
curement regulations,  we  are  to  make  a  start, 
but  more  Innovative  methods  must  be  de- 
vised if  we  are  to  have  any  demonstrative 
Impact  on  the  problem. 

As  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Task  Force 
on  Construction  Contracting,  I  would  like  to 
extend  an  Invitation  to  you  to  address  the 
task  force  at  your  convenience  on  the  bills  of 
importance  to  our  effort. 

Since  I  personally  know  of  many  minority 
contractors  around  the  country-  who  might 
want  to  testify  on  the  bills  when  they  come 
up  for  hearings,  please  don't  hesitate  to  con- 
tact this  office  in  that  regard. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  H.  Btrd, 
Program    Offlcer,    Offlce    of    Minority 
Business  Enterprise. 

American   National   Bank   and 

Trust  Company  of  Chicackd, 
Chicago,  III.,  October  28.  1969. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Development  Task  Force  of  the 
National  Urban  Coalition.  I  want  to  offer 
my  support  to  your  Senate  Bills  2609,  2610, 
and  2611. 

The  Task  Force  with  which  I  have  worked. 
Is  most  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
minority  contractors,  and  has  recently  set  up 
a  Minority  Contractors  Institute.  The  prob- 
lem of  bonding,  in  particular,  represents  a 
significant  obstacle  to  progress  In  this  area. 
We  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  advise 
us  of  anything  we  can  do  to  be  helpful. 

I  am  writing  to  Senators  Percy  and  Smith 
relative  to  this  subject. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  G.  Ericsson. 

Clark  Collegk, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  Just  a  note  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  introduction  of 
Bills  (S2609.  2610.  2611)  to  broaden  minority 
participation  in  the  construction  industry. 
This  is  a  very  Important  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  writing 
Senators  Talmadge  and  Russell  of  Georgia 
asking  them  to  support  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vivian  W.  Henderson. 

Atlantic  Communttt  Housing 

Corporation,  Inc., 
Atlantic  City.  NJ..  November  2. 1969. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sen.ator  Bayh:  I  am  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, and  of  the  Mobley  Construction  Cor- 
poration. We  wholeheartedly  support  the 
legislations  introduced  by  you  on  July  14th; 
(S-2609/S-2610/S-2611)  and  we  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  action. 

Through  the  construction  Industry,  we 
feel  that  there  Is  a  superior  opportunity 
for  tackling  racial  discrimination,  thus  en- 
abling an  increase  in  the  participation  of 
small  minority  contractor's  into  tbe  main- 
stream  of   the   building   Industry. 

It  Is  most  inspiring  as  well  as  encouraging 
to  note  the  efforts  that  you  and  your  staff 


have  made  relative  to  solving  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  the  small  minority  contractors, 
mainly  "Bid  Bonds." 

Primarily,  our  organization  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  present  qualifications  needed 
In  securing  a  bond,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  exemption  of  the  Federal  bonding  re- 
quirement will  definitely  be  Increased  to 
$20,000  as  incilcated  in  your  bill. 

We  are  In  accordance  with  your  proposed 
program   100%   and  fully  anticipate  further 
Information,  which  will  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  small  minority  contractors. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Mobley, 

President. 


and  responses  did  much  to  keep  the  hearing 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.) 


National  Business  Leactte, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator:  We  hope  that  our  request 
for  support  of  your  bill  will  be  of  some 
benefit  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  intro- 
ducing a  bill  of  this  type.  We  feel  that  all 
minority  groups  will  appreciate  your  pre- 
senting this  bill  and  your  efforts  to  get  it 
passed,  as  we  here  in  the  Memphis  Chapter 
National  Business  League  are  in  whole- 
hearted accord  with  your  efforts. 

Enclosed    you    will    find    a    copy    of    the 
letter  written  to  our  Congressman  from  this 
district,  Dan  Kuykendall. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  A.  Stevens, 

President. 


November  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Dan  Kitykendall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congeu:ssman  :  I  am  writing  you  In 
regard  to  supporting  Senator  Birch  Bayh's 
bill,  S.  2609.  S.  2610  and  S.  2611— Introduc- 
tion of  Bills  to  Broaden  Minority  Participa- 
tion in  the  Construction  Industry — as  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  need 
more  minority  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  Memphis  Chapter 
National  Business  League  and  the  minority 
groups  here  in  Memphis  will  appreciate  your 
support   in   getting  this  biU  passed. 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  A.  Stevens. 

President. 


Urban  League  or  Gaby,  Inc. 

Gory,  Ind.,  January  9, 1970. 
Hon.  BiECH  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Bayh  :  We  in  Gary  highly 
commend  your  authorship  and  sponsorship 
of  Bills  S.  2609,  S.  2610  and  S.  2611,  recently 
presented  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  special  interest  In  S.  2609  was  a  recom- 
mendation for  establishing  a  National  Con- 
struction Task  Force;  and,  knowing  you,  I 
know  that  you  will  Insist  that  included  In 
this  tAsk  force  will  be  local-level  people  con- 
versant with  problems. 

Should  there  be  anything  you  feel  we 
might  do  at  this  level  to  assure  passage  of 
these  bills,  I  certainly  hope  you  wlU  so  ad- 
vise. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  for  we  are  aU  In 
your  corner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Cokkb, 
Executive  Director. 

(P.S. — Watched  you  on  TV  News  last  night 
and  your  interview  with  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi.  He  runs  Bob  Hope  a  close  second 
for  comedy;    and  yotir  humorous   needling 


Tulsa  Urban  League,  Inc., 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  January  12,  1970. 
Senator  Birch  Bath, 
New  Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  familiar  with  Sen- 
ate BUls  2609,  2610,  and  2611.  We  commend 
you  for  your  efforts  with  these  bills. 

We  are  also  contacting  the  Oklahoma  sena- 
tors urging  support  of  these  bills  and  any- 
thing that  we  might  do  to  assist  you,  please 
advise. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  F.  Hogg, 
Executive  Director.  Tulsa  Urban  League. 

January  13,  1970. 
Senator  William  B.  Saxbe, 
New  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sir:  You  may  still  be  in  the  process 
of  making  a  personal  decision  on  Senate  Bill 
2609  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana.  As  you  know,  Senate  Bill 
2609  is  designed  to  broaden  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  industry  by 
providing  for  a  federal  grant  for  construction 
bonds. 

If  this  Bill  Is  passed.  It  will  greatly  help  to 
provide  a  solution  for  problems  faced  by 
minority  contractors  across  the  country  In 
meeting  bonding  requirements. 

I,  therefore,  urge  your  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
effort  in  Its  behalf. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ratmond  R.  Brown. 


Birmingham  Urban  League,  Inc., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  16,  1970. 
Senator  Birch  Bath, 
House  of  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Honorable  Bayh:  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  S-2609  which  was 
introduced  by  you  and  was  designed  to  broad- 
en minority  participation  in  the  construction 
industry  by  providing  for  a  federal  grant  for 
certain  construction  bonds. 

We  her^  at  the  Birmingham  Urban  League 
certainly  endorse  this  bill  and  we  feel  it 
would  be  of  great  help  to  minority  contrac- 
tors across  the  country. 

We  do  hope  sufficient  support  for  this  bill 
will  be  forthcoming  and  we  are  directing 
letters  to  our  Alabama  senators  requesting 
their  endorsement. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

W.  E.  K»T, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 


CoNGBijss  or  TH«  Unttkd  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Wcuhington.  D.C,  March  S,  1970. 
Re:  S.  2609,  S.  2610  and  S.  2611. 
Hon.  BmcH  Bath, 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  above  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  you  In  the  Senate  on  July  14,  1969. 
It  is  a  very  worthwhile  measure.  What  Is 
the  status  of  this  bill  today? 

I  would  be  happy  to  do  anything  I  could 
to  assist  you  in  moving  these  bills  in  the 
House. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business.  H.R.  15628,  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativi:  Clerk.  A  bill— H.R. 
15628 — to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  a  de- 
bate rages  over  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  send  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. Arguments  are  being  made  by 
sincere  men  for  new  initiatives  by  the 
Congress  to  curb  the  Presidents  power. 
I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  advocate  adoption  of  these  initia- 
tives. I  ^hare  their  concern  about  the  use 
of  American  troops  in  Cambodia.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  suted  repeatedly 
that  he  was  acting  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  defend  the 
security  of  American  troops.  Subsequent 
to  his  decision.  President  Nixon  indicated 
he  will  not  provide  armed  forces  to  the 
Lon  Nol  government.  I  concur,  but  the 
question  remains  whether  the  President 
will  retain  his  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  return  to  Cambodia  after  July 
1,  1970.  if  he  finds  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  troops. 

I  have  sought  clarification  from  the 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment on  this  point.  Proponents,  for  the 
most  part,  refer  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
While  I  can  sympathize  with  those  who 
are  frustrated  by  the  role  relegated  to 
Congress  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, a  close  study  of  our  constitutional 
history  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  authority  to  act  independently  oif  the 
Congress. 

To  in  any  way  dilute  this  authority 
would  be  contrary  to  historical  precedent 
and  might,  in  fact,  subject  Americans  to 
unnecessary  danger.  Because  the  constl- 
tuUonal  basis  for  the  President's  actions 
is  the  most  convincing  argument  agairist 
congressional  action  which  would  tend  to 
dissipate  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I  will  address  myself 
specifically  to  that  point. 

DrvisioN  or  the  wak  powtr 
The  draftsmen  of  the  ConstltuUon 
clearly  Intended  to  divide  the  war  power 
between  the  President  and  Congress  but 
just  as  clearly,  did  not  intend  to  pre- 
cisely define  that  boundary.  They  re- 
jected the  traditional  power  of  kings  to 
commit  unwilling  nations  to  war  to  fur- 
ther the  king's  international  political 
objectives.  At  the  same  time,  they  recog- 
nized the  need  for  quick  presidential  re- 
sponse to  rapidly  developing  interna- 
tional situations. 
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The  accommodation  of  these  two  in- 
terests took  place  in  the  session  of  the 
constitutional  convention  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 17,  1787,  when  the  eniuneratlon  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  were  submitted 
to  the  delegates.  A  discussion  occurred 
on  the  draft  language  empowering  Con- 
gress "to  make  war." 

As  reported  by  James  Madison,  Charles 
Pinckney  urged  that  the  warmaking 
power  be  confided  to  the  Senate  alone, 
while  Pierce  Butler  urged  that  the  power 
be  vested  in  the  President.  James  Madi- 
son and  Elbridge  Gerry  then  jointlv 
moved  to  substitute  the  word  "declare" 
for  the  word  "make."  "leaving  to  the 
President  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks." John  Sherman  expressed  a  pref- 
erence to  "make"  as  opposed  to  "de- 
clare," because  the  latter  was  too  narrow 
a  grant  of  power.  However,  he  expressed 
the  view  that  the  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  "make"  war  would  nonetheless 
permit  the  President  to  repel  attack,  al- 
though not  to  commence  war.  Gerry  and 
George  Mason  opposed  the  giving  of  the 
power  to  declare  war  to  the  President. 
Rufus  King  supported  the  substitution 
of  the  word  "declare,"  urging  that  the 
word  "make"  might  be  understood  to 
mean  "conduct"  war.  which  latter  was  a 
Presidential  function. 

With  only  New  Hampshire  dissenting 
It  was  agreed  that  the  grant  to  Congress 
should  be  of  the  power  to  declare  war 
Pinckney's  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole 
clause,  and  thereby  presumably  to  leave 
the  way  open  to  vest  the  entire  war- 
making  power  in  the  President,  was  then 
defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in 
making  this  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  did  not  make  a  detailed  alloca- 
tion of  authority  between  the  two 
branches.  But,  nearly  200  years  of  prac- 
tice has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  prece- 
dents and  usages,  although  it  cannot  be 
confidently  said  that  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcaUon  exists  as  a  result  of  this  his- 
tory. 

MCOCKlnON     OF     ARMED     CONJXICT     SHORT     OP 
"WAR" 

Before  turning  to  historical  practice 
for  the  Ught  which  it  throws  upon  the 
proper  mterpretation  of  the  President's 
power,  let  me  first  dispel  any  notion  that 
the  United  States  may  lawfully  engage  in 
armed  hostilities  with  a  foreign  power 
only  if  Congress  has  declared  war.  Prom 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  all  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  recognized  that  this  is  not  so,  and 
that  not  every  armed  conflict  between 
forces  of  two  sovereigns  is  "war."  This 
fact  affords  no  final  answer  to  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  the  division  of  au- 
thority between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress m  exercising  the  war  power,  but  it 
does  suggest  that  the  effort  to  find  an 
answer  is  not  advanced  by  a  mechanical 
application  of  labels  to  various  fact  situ- 
ations. 

Congress,  during  the  so-called  unde- 
clared war  with  Prance  which  lasted 
from  1798  to  1800.  authorized  by  statute 
limited  use  of  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces 


against  those  of  France.  The  fifth  Con- 
gress. 1  Stat.  578. 

In  the  Eliza,  a  case  arising  out  of  this 
"undeclared  war,"  the  Supreme  Court 
described  differences  between  war  and 
other  armed  conflicts  as  being  differences 
between  "solemn  war"  and  "imperfect 
war": 

If  It  be  declared  In  form.  It  Is  called  solemn 
and  Is  of  the  perfect  kind;  because  one 
whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another  whole 
nation:  and  all  the  members  of  the  nation 
declaring  war  are  authorized  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  all  the  members  of  the  other 
In  every  place  and  under  every  circumstance' 
In  such  a  war.  all  the  members  act  under 
a  general  authority,  and  all  the  rights  and 
consequences  of  war  attach  to  their  condi- 
tion. 

But  hostilities  may  subsist  between  two 
nations,  more  confined  In  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent; being  limited  as  to  places,  persons  and 
things;  and  this  Is  more  properly  termed  Im- 
perfect war;  because  not  solemn,  and  be- 
cause those  who  are  authorized  to  commit 
hostilities  act  under  special  authority  and 
can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their 
commission.  The  Eliza.  4  Dall.  37,  40-41 

(Note.— In  that  case,  a  French  privateer 
took  possession  of  an  American  ship  that 
was  later  recaptured  by  Americans  who 
claimed  entitlement  to  payment  from  the 
ship's  owners.  The  questions  arose  in  in- 
terpretation of  two  statutes  as  to  what  thev 
were  entitled  to.  To  answer  that  question 
the  court  had  to  decide  whether  we  were  at 
war  with  Prance.) 

While  the  Court  termed  both  forms  of 
military  action   "war,"   the   distinction 
which  it  drew  likewise  separates  the  de- 
clared wars  of  the  20th  century    such 
as  the  two  World  Wars,  and  the  un- 
declared armed  conflicts  such  as  have 
more  recently  occurred  in  Korea  and  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  both  of  the  two  Worid 
Wars,    the    declaraUons    of    war    were 
viewed  by  the  executive  branch  to  au- 
thorize   complete    subjugation    of    the 
enemy,  and  some  form  of  "unconditional 
surrender"  on  the  part  of  the  enemv  was 
the  announced  goal  of  the  alUed  nations 
In  Korea  and   Vietnam,   on   the  other 
hand,  the  goals  have  been  the  far  more 
limited  ones  of  the  maintenance  of  terri- 
torial integrity  and  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
the  United  States  throughout  its  history 
has  been  involved  in  armed  conflicts 
short  of  declared  war,  from  the  unde- 
clared war  with  Prance  in  1798-1800  to 
Vietnam.  I  will  discuss  the  more  signifi- 
cant of  these  involvements  later. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AS  COMltANDEB  IN  CHIEF 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  frequently 
exercised  in  foreign  affairs,  there  are  few 
judicial  precedents  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. Such  judicial  learning  as  there  is 
on  the  subject,  however,  makes  it  rea- 
sonably clear  that  the  designation  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  a  substanUve  grant  of 
power,  and  not  merely  a  commission 
which  treats  him  as  a  supreme  com- 
mander. 

Chief  JusUce  MarshaU,  writing  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Little  v.  Barreme  2 
Cr.    170.    concluded    that    the    seizure 
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of  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  had  not  been 
authorized  by  ar.  act  of  Congress.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion,  he  stated: 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  high  duty  It  la 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  who  is  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armies  and  Navies  of  the  tTnlted  State*, 
might  not,  without  any  special  authority  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  have  empMDwered  the  officers  com- 
manding the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  to  seize  and  send  into  port  for  adju- 
dication, American  vessels  which  were  for- 
feited by  being  engaged  In  this  illicit  com- 
merce. 2  Cranch  at  177. 

Justice  Grier,  speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  famous  decision  in 
the  Prize  cases,  likewise  viewed  the  Presi- 
dent's designation  as  Commander  in 
Chief  as  being  a  substantive  source  of 
authority  on  which  he  might  rely  in 
putting  down  rebellion: 

Whether  the  President  in  fulfilling  his 
duties,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  in  supress- 
ing  an  Insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed 
hostile  resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  such 
alarming  proportions  as  will  compel  him  to 
accord  to  them  the  character  of  belligerents, 
is  a  question  to  be  decided  bj/  him,  and  this 
court  must  be  governed  by  the  decisions  and 
acts  of  the  political  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  this  power  was  entrusted. 
He  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the 
crisis  demands.  2  Black  625,  670. 

More  recently.  Justice  Jackson,  con- 
curring in  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co.  against  Sawyer,  said : 

We  should  not  use  this  occasion  to  cir- 
cumscribe, much  less  to  contract,  the  law- 
ful role  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  I  should  Indulge  the  widest  latitude 
of  Interpretation  to  sustain  his  exclusive 
function  to  command  the  instruments  of  na- 
tional force,  at  least  when  turned  against 
the  outside  world  for  the  security  of  our 
society.  343  U.S.  579,  at  645. 

The  limits  of  the  President's  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  are  nowhere  defined 
in  the  Constitution,  except  by  way  of 
negative  implication  from  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  declare  war  is  committed 
to  Congress.  However,  as  a  result  of  nu- 
merous occurrences  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  more  light  has  been  thiown  on 
the  scope  of  this  power. 

SCOPE  or  POWER  AS  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

The  questions  of  how  far  the  Chief 
Executive  may  go  without  congressional 
authorization  in  committing  American 
military  forces  to  armed  conflict,  or  in 
deploying  them  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  in  conducting  armed  conflict 
already  authorized  by  Congress,  have 
arisen  repeatedly  through  the  Nation's 
history.  The  President  has  asserted  and 
exercised  at  least  three  different  varieties 
of  authority  under  the  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief; 

First.  Authority  to  commit  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  armed  con- 
flict, at  least  in  response  to  enemy  at- 
tack or  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  in  the  field. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  precisely  the 
type  of  authority  we  are  talking  about 
today,  with  reference  to  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution. 

Second.  Authority  to  deploy  US.  troops 
throughout  the  world,  both  to  fulfill 
U.S.  treaty  obligations  and  to  protect 
American  interests:  and 


Third.  Authority  to  conduct  or  carry 
on  armed  conflict  once  it  is  Instituted,  by 
making  and  carrying  out  the  necessary 
strategic  and  tactical  decisions  in  con- 
nection with  such  confiict. 

Congress  has  on  some  of  these  oc- 
casions acquiesced  in  the  President's  eic- 
tion  without  formal  ratification;  on  oth- 
ers, it  has  ratified  the  President's  action; 
and  on  still  others,  it  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion at  all.  On  several  occasions,  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  have  protested 
Presidential  use  of  the  Armed  Forces.  At 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War.  the  House 
of  Representatives  went  so  far  as  to  pass 
an  amendment  to  a  pending  resolution, 
labeling  the  war  as  unnecessary  and  un- 
constitutional. On  final  passage,  the 
amendment  was  deleted.  Although  the 
President's  actions,  to  which  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  ef- 
fectively object,  cannot  establish  a  con- 
stitutional precedent  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  would  be  established  by  an  au- 
thoritative judicial  decision,  a  long  con- 
tinued practice  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, acquiesced  in  by  the  Congress,  is 
itself  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
constitutional  authority  to  support  such 
a  practice.  United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil 
Co.,  236  U.S.  459.  As  stated  by  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  his  concurring  opinion  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579.  610: 

The  constitution  Is  a  framework  for  gov- 
ernment. Therefore  the  way  the  framework 
has  consistently  operated  fairly  establishes 
that  it  has  operated  according  to  its  true 
nature.  Deeply  embedded  traditional  ways  of 
conducting  government  cannot  supplant  the 
constitution  or  legislation,  but  they  give 
meaning  to  the  words  of  a  text  or  supply 
them. 

Commitment  of  military  forces  to 
armed  conflict  without  congressional  au- 
thorization. President  Jefferson  in  1801 
sent  a  small  squadron  of  American  naval 
vessels  into  the  Mediterranean  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  commerce  sigainst  threat- 
ened attack  by  the  barbary  pirates 
of  Tripoli.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
discussing  his  action,  Jefferson  took  the 
view  that  it  would  require  congressional 
authorization  for  this  squadron  to  as- 
sume an  offensive,  rather  than  a  defen- 
sive, stance. 

In  May  1845  President  Polk  ordered 
military  forces  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico 
and  to  the  western  frontier  of  Texas — 
still  at  that  time  an  independent  re- 
public— in  order  to  prevent  an  inter- 
ference by  Mexico  with  the  proposed  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
Following  armexation,  Polk  ordered  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  to  march  from  the  Nue- 
ces River,  which  Mexico  claimed  was  the 
southern  border  of  Texas,  to  the  Rio 
Grsuide  River,  which  Texas  claimed  was 
the  southern  boundary  of  Texas.  While 
so  engaged,  Taylor's  forces  encountered 
Mexican  troops,  and  hostilities  between 
the  two  nations  commenced  on  April  25, 
1846.  While  Polk  2V2  weeks  later 
requested  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Congress,  there  had  been  no  prior  au- 
thorization for  Taylor's  march  south  of 
the  Nueces. 

In  1854  President  Pierce  approved  the 
action  of  a  naval  officer  who  bombarded 
Greytown.  Nicaragua,  in  retaliation 
against  a  revolutionary  government  that 


refused  to  make  reparations  for  damage 
and  violence  to  U.S.  citizens. 

In  April  1861  President  Lincoln  called 
for  75.000  volunteers  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion by  the  Southern  States,  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Prize  cases. 
2  Black  634  (1863),  upheld  the  action 
taken  by  President  Lincoln  prior  to  their 
later  ratification  by  Congress  In  July, 
1861.  saying: 

If  a  war  be  made  by  Invasion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  President  Is  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does 
not  initiate  the  war,  but  Is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
legislative  authority.  2  Black  at  668. 

In  1900  President  McKinley  sent  an 
expedition  of  5,000  U.S.  troops  as  a  com- 
ponent of  an  international  force  during 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China.  While  Con- 
gress recognized  the  existence  of  the  con- 
flict by  providing  for  oombat  pay,  31  Stat. 
903,  It  neither  declared  war  nor  formally 
ratified  the  President's  action.  A  Federal 
court,  however,  reiterated  the  early  rec- 
ognition of  limited  or  undeclared  war: 

In  the  present  case,  at  no  time  was  there 
any  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  politi- 
cal department  of  this  Government  against 
either  the  Oovemment  of  China  or  the 
"boxer"  element  of  that  Oovemment.  A 
formal  declaration  of  war,  however,  is  un- 
necessary to  constitute  a  condition  of  war. 
Hamilton  v.  McClaughry,  136  F.  445,  449  (Clr. 
Ct.  D.Kan.  1905). 

Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft. 
and  Wilson  on  more  than  one  occasion 
committed  American  troops  abroad  to 
protect  American  interests.  In  November 
1903.  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
U.S.  NavT  to  guard  the  Panama  area 
and  prevent  Colombian  troops  from  being 
landed  to  suppress  the  Panamanian  in- 
surrection against  Colombia.  In  his  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  in  1912.  Presi- 
dent Taft  reported  sending  some  2.000 
marines  to  Nicaragua — at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua — and  the  use 
of  warships  and  troops  in  Cuba.  He 
merely  advised  Congress  of  these  actions 
without  requesting  any  statutory  author- 
ization. 

President  Wilson  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions committed  American  Armed  Forces 
to  hostile  actions  in  Mexican  territory. 
In  April  1914,  he  directed  a  force  of 
sailors  and  marines  to  occupy  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  during  the  revolution  In  that 
country.  The  city  was  seized  and  occu- 
pied for  7  months  without  congressional 
authorization.  In  1916,  Wilson  ordered 
General  Pershing  and  more  than  10,000 
troops  to  pursue  Pancho  Villa  into  Mexi- 
can territory  following  the  latter's  raid 
on  Columbus,  N.  Mex. 

The  most  recent  example  of  Presiden- 
tial combat  use  of  American  Armed 
Forces  without  congressional  declaration 
of  war,  prior  to  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
was  President  Tnmisui's  intervention  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  Following  invasion 
of  South  Korea  by  North  Koreans  on 
Jime  25,  1950,  and  a  request  for  aid  by 
the  UJ^.  Security  Council,  President 
Truman  ordered  VS.  air  and  sea  forces 
to  give  South  Korean  troops  cover  and 
support.  He  ordered  the  7th  Fleet  to 
guard  Formosa.  On  June  30.  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  had  authorized 
the  use  of  UJS.  ground  forces  in  the 
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Korean  war  following  the  collapse  of  the 
South  Korean  Army.  Ultimately,  the 
number  of  troops  engaged  in  the  Korean 
conflict  reached  250.000,  and  the  conflict 
lasted  more  than  3  jrears.  President  Tru- 
man's action  without  congressional  au- 
thorization precipitated  the  "great  de- 
bate" in  Congress  which  raged  from 
January  to  April  1951. 

While  President  Tniman  relied  upon 
the  U.N.  Charter,  as  well  as  his  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  his  action  stands 
as  a  precedent  for  Presidential  action  in 
committing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  exten- 
sive hostilities  without  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress. 

The  U.N.  Charter,  as  a  result  of  its 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  has  the  status 
of  a  treaty,  but  it  does  not  by  virtue  of 
this  fact  override  any  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Though  treaties  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  may  un- 
der the  supremacy  clause  override  spe- 
cific constitutional  limitations.  Geofroy 
V.  Riggs,  133  U.S.  258:  Reid  v.  Covert,  351 
US.  487.  If  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war  would  be  required  in  other  cir- 
cumstances to  commit  U.S.  forces 
to  hostilities  similar  in  extent  and 
nature  to  those  undertaken  in  Korea,  the 
ratification  of  the  U.N.  Charter  would 
not  obviate  a  like  requirement  in  the 
case  of  the  Korean  confiict.  While  the 
issue  of  Presidential  power  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  great  debate  in  Congress 
was  never  authoritatively  resolved,  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  acquiesced  In  Presi- 
dent Trumans  intervention  in  Korea. 
See  Rees.  "The  Limited  War"— 1964; 
Pusey,  "The  Way  We  Go  to  War"— 1969. 

DEPLOYMENT   OF  U.S.   TROOPS   THBOUCHOUT  THK 
WORLD 

In  February  1917.  President  Wilson 
requested  congressional  authority  to  arm 
American  merchant  vessels.  When  that 
authority  failed  of  passage  in  Congress  as 
a  result  of  a  filibuster  or  extended  de- 
bate, Wilson  proceeded  to  arm  them 
without  congressional  authority,  stating 
that  he  was  relying  on  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Near  the  close  of  the  First  World  War, 
President  Wilson  amnounced  a  decision 
to  send  American  troops  to  Siberia.  The 
troops  so  sent  remained  for  over  a  year, 
their  withdrawal  beginning  in  January 
1920.  There  was  no  congressional  au- 
thorization for  such  disposition  of  troops, 
and  the  United  States  had  not  declared 
war  on  Russia. 

In  1941,  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  utilized  his  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  undertake  a  se- 
ries of  actions  short  of  war,  designed  to 
aid  the  allied  forces  in  the  Second  World 
War.  On  April  9.  1941.  he  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Danish  minister  for  the 
occupation  of  Greenland  by  American 
forces.  In  May  1941,  Roosevelt  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  imlimited  na- 
tional emergency,  and  he  ordered  Ameri- 
can naval  craft  to  sink  on  sight  for- 
eign submarines  found  in  the  defensive 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

In  July  1941,  the  President  announced 
that  U.S.  forces  would  occupy  Iceland 
in  order  to  relie\e  British  forces  there, 
and  that  the  Navy  would  perform  convoy 
duty  for  supplies  being  sent  to  Great 
Britain  under  lend-lease.  In  September 


1941,  Roosevelt  stated  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  to 
strike  first  at  any  German  or  Italian 
vessels  of  war  in  American  "defensive 
waters";  the  following  month,  he  decided 
to  carry  20,000  British  troops  from  Hali- 
fax to  the  Middle  East  in  American 
transports. 

President  Truman's  decision  in  1951  to 
send  four  U.S.  divisions  to  Europe  in  dis- 
charge of  the  Nation's  NATO  commit- 
ment occasioned  prolonged  debate  in 
Congress  over  his  powers  to  take  such 
action  without  congressional  approval. 
Congress  ultimately  acquiesced  in  the 
President's  action  without  actually  re- 
solving the  question,  and  all  of  President 
Truman's  successors  have  asserted  and 
exercised  similar  authority. 

Authority  to  conduct  or  carry  on  armed 
conflict  once  it  has  been  lawfully  insti- 
tuted. It  has  never  been  doubted  that 
the  President's  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  authorizes  him,  and  him  alone,  to 
conduct  armed  hostilities  which  have 
been  lawfully  instituted.  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  concerning  in  ex  parte  Milligan. 
4  Wall.  2,  at  139,  said: 

Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  de- 
clare war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This  power 
necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and 
success,  except  such  as  interferes  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  and  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. That  power  and  duty  belong  to  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

In  the  First  World  War,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  U.S.  troops  in 
Prance  would  fight  as  a  separate  com- 
mand under  General  Pershing,  or 
whether  U.S.  divisions  should  be  incor- 
porated in  existing  groups  or  armies 
commanded  by  French  or  British  gen- 
erals. President  Wilson  and  his  military 
advisers  decided  that  U.S.  forces  would 
fight  as  a  separate  command. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  not  only 
similar  military  decisions  on  a  global 
scale  were  required,  but  also  decisions 
that  partook  as  much  of  political  strat- 
egy as  they  did  of  military  strategy. 
Should  the  United  States  concentrate  its 
military  and  materiel  resources  on  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  fronts  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  or  should  It  pursue 
the  war  on  both  fronts  simultaneously? 
Where  should  the  reconquest  of  Allied 
territories  in  Europe  and  Africa  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Axis  powers 
begin?  What  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
Allied  Powers?  Those  who  lived  through 
the  Second  World  War  will  recall  with- 
out difficulty,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  consulting  works  of  history,  that  this 
sort  of  decision  was  reached  by  the  Allied 
Commanders  in  Chief,  and  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Allied  Nations,  with- 
out— on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
any  formal  congressional  participation. 
The  series  of  conferences  attended  by 
President  Roosevelt  around  the  world — 
at  Quebec,  Cairo,  Casablanca,  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  by  F>resident  Trtmian  at  Pots- 
dam, ultimately  established  the  allied 
goals  in  fighting  the  Second  World  War, 
including  the  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Axis  na- 
tions. 

Similar  strategic  and  tactical  decisions 


were  involved  in  the  undeclared  Korean 
war  under  President  Truman.  Questions 
such  as  whether  US.  forces  shoiUd  not 
merely  defend  South  Korean  territory, 
but  pursue  North  Korean  forces  by  in- 
vading North  Korea,  and  as  to  whether 
American  Air  Force  planes  should  pursue 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Commimist 
planes  north  of  the  Yalu  River,  separat- 
ing Red  China  from  North  Korea,  were 
of  course  made  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  without  any  formal  con- 
gressional participation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President,  imder 
his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief,  is  au- 
thorized to  commit  American  forces  in 
such  a  way  as  to  seriously  risk  hostilities, 
and  also  to  actually  commit  them  to  such 
hostilities,  without  prior  congressional 
approval.  However,  if  the  contours  of  the 
divided  war  power  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  are  to  re- 
main, constitutional  practice  must  in- 
clude Presidential  resort  to  Congress  in 
order  to  obtain  its  sanction  for  the  con- 
duct of  nostilitles  which  reach  a  certain 
scale.  Constitutional  practice  also  in- 
dicates, however,  that  congressional 
sanction  need  not  be  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  War,  which 
was  brought  about,  if  not  initiated,  by 
President  Polk,  he  requested  and 
obtained  a  declaration  of  war.  Congress, 
meeting  in  1861  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln,  ratified  all  of  the  ac- 
tions he  had  taken  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  apparently  refrained  from  declaring 
war  on  the  Confederate  States  only  be- 
cause it  did  not  wish  to  recognize  them 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

However,  the  Fifth  Congress  authorized 
President  Adams  to  take  certain  military 
action  against  France  without  going  so 
far  as  to  declare  war.  More  recently,  in 
connection  with  President  Elsenhower's 
landing  of  troops  in  Lebanon  and  with 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962.  Congress 
has  given  advance  authorization  for  mil- 
itary action  by  the  President  without 
declaring  war.  71  Stat.  5;  76  Stat.  697. 

The  notion  that  such  advance  author- 
ization by  Congress  for  military  opera- 
tions constitutes  some  sort  of  an  Invalid 
delegation  of  congressional  war  power 
simply  will  not  stand  analysis.  A  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress  is.  in  effect,  a 
blank  check  to  the  Executive  to  conduct 
military  operations  to  bring  about  sub- 
jugation of  the  nation  against  whom  war 
has  been  declared.  The  idea  that  while 
Congress  may  do  this,  it  may  not  dele- 
gate a  lesser  amount  of  authority  to  con- 
duct military  operations,  as  was  done  In 
the  instances  referred  to  above,  is  utterly 
illogical  and  unsupported  by  precedent. 
While  cases  such  as  Schechter  Poultry 
Corp.  v.  United  States,  295  U.S.  495 
(1935).  hold  that  Congress  in  delegating 
powers  to  deal  with  domestic  affairs 
must  establish  standards  for  adminis- 
trative guidance,  no  such  principle  ob- 
tains in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Cur- 
tias-Wright  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  made 
this  distinction  clear. 

What  must  be  regarded  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Executive  action  without 
express  congressional  approval  Is,  of 
course,  the  Korean  war.  Although  Con- 
gress   never    expressly    sanctioned    the 
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President's  action  in  committing  U.S. 
forces  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  Korean  conflict,  it  repeatedly  voted 
authorizations  and  appropriations  to 
arm  and  equip  the  American  troops.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  such  appropriations  are 
invariably  the  equivalent  of  express  con- 
gressional approval;  the  decision  as  to 
whether  limited  hostilities,  commenced 
by  the  Executive,  should  be  sanctioned 
by  Congress  may  be  one  quite  different 
from  the  decision  as  to  whether  Ameri- 
can troops  already  committed  and  en- 
gaged in  such  hostilities  shall  be 
equipped  and  supplied. 

CONOBESSIONAL  POWER  TO  RESTRICT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

While  the  President  may  commit 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
hostile  conflict  without  congressional  au- 
thorization under  his  constitutional 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief,  his  au- 
thority exercised  in  conformity  with 
congressional  authorization  or  ratifica- 
tion of  his  acts  is  obviously  broader  than 
if  it  stood  alone.  By  the  same  token. 
Congress  undoubtedly  has  the  power  in 
certain  situations  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
a  narrower  scope  than  it  would  have  had 
in  the  absence  of  legislation.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  strongly  intimates  in  his 
opinion  in  Little  v.  Barreme,  2  Cranch. 
170  (1804),  that  the  Executive  action 
directing  the  seizure  of  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas  would  have  been  valid  had  not 
Congress  enacted  legislation  restricting 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  a 
seizure  was  authorized.  Congress,  exer- 
cising its  constitutional  authority  to 
"make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water"  may  thus  constrict  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  direct  the  manner  of 
proceeding  with  such  captures. 

Congress  has  similarly  sought  to  re- 
strain the  authority  of  the  I»resident  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  "raise  and 
support  armies."  In  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act  of  1940,  it  was  pro- 
vided that: 

Persons  inducted  into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  undeo-  this  act  shall  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  except  In  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  tJnlted  States,  including 
the  Philippine  Islands.  54  Stat.  885. 

In  the  year  following  enactment  of 
this  law.  President  Roosevelt  determined 
to  send  U.S.  troops,  including  draftees, 
to  Iceland  in  order  to  relieve  British 
troops  garrisoned  there.  He  chose  to 
strain  geography,  rather  than  the  law 
and  obtained  the  opinion  of  what  was 
apparently  a  minority-view  geographer 
that  Iceland  was  actually  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

On  December  15,  1969  Congress  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  to  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bin  H.R.  15090  providing  that 
U.S.  Forces  shall  not  be  dispatched  to 
Laos  or  Thailand  in  connection  with  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  supported  this  pro- 
vision offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
tis  a  reasonable  exercise  of  congressional 
authority. 

This  is  not  to  say  however  that  every 
conceivable  condition  or  restriction 
which  Congress  may  by  legislation  seek 
to  impose  on  the  use  of  American  Mili- 
tary Forces  would  be  free  of  Constitu- 


tional doubt.  Even  In  the  area  of 
domestic  affairs  where  the  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  President  is 
balanced  differently  than  it  is  in  the  field 
of  external  affairs,  virtually  every  Presi- 
dent since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  had  oc- 
casion to  object  to  certain  conditions  in 
authorization  legislation  as  being  viola- 
tive of  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch. 
The  problem  would  be  compounded 
should  Congress  attempt  by  detailed  in- 
structions as  to  the  use  of  American 
Forces  already  in  the  field  to  supersede 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Surely  this  is  the 
thrust  of  Chief  Justice  Chase's  concur- 
ring opinion  in  ex  parte  Milligan,  quoted 
earlier: 

(Congressional  power]  necessarily  extends 
to  all  legislation  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  war  with  vigor  and  success,  except  such 
as  Inteferes  with  the  command  of  the  forces 
and  conduct  of  campaigns.  Tliat  power  and 
duty  belong  to  the  President  as  commander- 
in-chief.  4  Wall,  at  139. 

THE  VTCTNAM  CONFLICT 

The  duration  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  its  requirements  in  terms  of  both 
men  and  materiel  have  long  since  be- 
come sufficiently  large  to  raise  the  most 
serious  sort  of  constitutional  question, 
had  there  been  no  congressional  sanc- 
tion of  that  conflict.  However,  as  is  well 
known,  the  conflict  in  its  present  form 
began  following  an  attack  on  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  August 
1964.  At  that  time,  Pre.«:ident  John- 
son took  direct  air  action  against  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  he  also  requested 
Congress  "to  join  in  affirming  the  nation- 
al determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met"  and  asked  for  "a  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  all  necessary  action  to  protect  our 
Armed  Forces  and  to  assist  nations  cov- 
ered by  the  SEATO  treaty." 

On  August  10,  1964.  Congress  passed 
the  so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution,  78  Stat.  384  (1964),  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOtTTKEAST    ASIA    RESOLtlTION  > 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  CommuiUst 
regime  In  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In 
their  own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 


»Text  of  Public  Law  88-408  [H.J.  Res. 
1146).  78  Stat.  384,  approved  Aug.  10,  1964. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Aug.  34, 
1964,  pp.  273-274. 


resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  m  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treatv  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  international  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution.  Congress  noted 
that  whatever  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  acting  alone  might  be, 
whenever  Congress  and  the  President  act 
together,  "there  can  be  no  doubt"  of  the 
constitutional  authority. 

Since  that  time.  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly adopted  legislation  recognizing 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  providing 
the  funds  to  carry  out  U.S.  commitments 
there,  and  providing  special  beneflts  for 
troops  stationed  there.  By  virtue  of  these 
acts,  and  the  provision  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  terminated,  there  is 
long-standing  congressional  recognition 
of  a  continuing  U.S.  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

While  seeking  a  negotiated  peace  and 
furthering  "Vietnamization,"  President 
Nixon  has  continued  to  maintain  U.S. 
troops  in  the  field  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
legality  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  their  use  to 
render  assistance  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops  in  repelling  aggression 
from  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, would  be  subject  to  doubt  only  if 
Congressional  sanction  of  hostilities 
commenced  on  the  initiative  of  the  Pres- 
ident could  be  manifested  solely  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  But  the  nu- 
merous historical  precedents  previously 
cited  militate  against  such  reasoning. 

A  requirement  that  congressional  ap- 
proval of  Presidential  action  in  this  field 
can  come  only  through  a  declaration  of 
war  is  not  only  contrary  to  historic  con- 
stitutional usage,  but  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter would  curtail  effective  congressional 
participation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
shared  war  power.  If  Congress  may  sanc- 
tion armed  engagement  of  U.S.  forces 
only  by  declaring  war.  the  possibility  of 
its  retaining  a  larger  degree  of  control 
through  a  more  limited  approval  is  fore- 
closed. While  in  terms  of  men  and  mate- 
riel the  Vietnam  conflict  is  one  of  large 
scale,  the  objectives  for  which  the  con- 
flict is  carried  on  are  by  no  means  as  ex- 
tensive or  all-inclusive  as  would  have  re- 
sulted from  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress. Conversely,  however,  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  from  an  examlna- 
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tion  of  the  language  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  that  Congress  expressly 
authorized  extensive  military  involve- 
ment by  the  United  States.  To  reason 
that  if  the  caption  'Declaration  of  War" 
had  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  resolu- 
tion, this  involvement  would  be  permis- 
sible, but  that  the  identical  language 
without  such  a  caption  does  not  give  ef- 
fective congressional  sanction,  would  be 
to  treat  this  most  nebulous  and  ill-de- 
fined of  all  areas  of  the  law  as  if  it  were 
a  problem  in  common  law  pleading.  Mr. 
Jusuce  Grier.  more  than  a  century  ago, 
in  the  Prize  cases  said. 

This  greatest  ot  civil  wars  was  not  gradu- 
ally develoj>ed  by  popular  commotion,  tumul- 
tuous assemblies,  or  local  unorganized  In- 
surrections. However  long  may  have  been  Its 
prevloui  conception,  It  nevertheless  sprung 
forth  suddenly  from  the  parent  brain,  a 
mlneri-a  In  the  full  panoply  of  war.  The 
President  was  bound  to  meet  It  In  the  shape 
It  presented  Itself,  without  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  baptise  It  with  a  name;  and  no  name 
given  to  It  by  him  or  them  could  change 
the  fact. 

If  substance  prevailed  over  form  in 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  fight  the  Civil  War  in 
1861,  substance  should  equally  prevail 
over  form  in  recognizing  congressional 
sanction  for  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  even  though 
it  was  not  in  nsmie  or  by  its  terms  a 
formal  declaration  of  war. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  President's 
determination  to  authorize  incursion  into 
the  Cambodian  border  area  by  U.S.  forces 
to  destroy  sanctuaries  utilized  by  the  en- 
emy is  a  tactical  decision  traditionally 
confided  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
From  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  has  been  clear  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  authority  to  take 
prompt  action  to  protect  American  lives 
in  situations  involving  hostilities.  Faced 
with  a  substantial  troop  commitment  to 
such  hostilities  made  by  the  previous 
Chief  Executive,  and  approved  by  suc- 
cessive Congresses,  President  Nixon  has 
an  obligation  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  country's  Armed  Forces  to  take  steps 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  their  safety 
in  the  field.  A  decision  to  cross  the  Cam- 
bodian border  to  destroy  sanctuaries 
being  utilized  by  North  Vietnamese  in 
violation  of  Cambodia's  neutrality,  is 
wholly  consistent  with  that  obligation. 
It  is  a  decision  made  during  the  course 
of  an  armed  conflict  as  to  how  that  con- 
flict shall  be  conducted,  rather  than  a 
determination  that  some  new  and  previ- 
ously unauthorized  military  venture  shall 
be  undertaken. 

By  crossing  the  Cambodian  border  to 
attack  sanctuaries  used  by  the  enemy, 
the  United  States  has  in  no  sense  gone 
to  'war "  with  Cambodia.  United  State? 
forces  are  fighting  with  or  in  .support 
of  Cambodian  troops,  and  not  against 
them.  The  Cambodian  incursion  has  not 
resiilted  In  a  previously  imcommitted 
nation  joining  the  ranks  of  our  enemies. 
but  instead  has  enabled  us  to  more  effec- 
tively deter  enemy  aggression  heretofore 
conducted  from  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Only  if  the  constitutional  designation 
of  the  President  aa  Commander  in  Chief 
conferred  no  substantive  authority  what- 


ever could  it  be  said  that  prior  con- 
gressional authorization  for  such  a 
tactical  decision  was  required.  Since 
even  those  authorities  least  inclined  to  a 
broad  construction  of  Presidential  power 
concede  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
provision  does  confer  substantive  au- 
thority over  the  manner  in  which  hostili- 
ties are  conducted,  the  President's 
decision  to  Invade  and  destroy  the  border 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  was  authorized 
under  even  a  narrow  reading  of  liis  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  it  is  well  to 
point  out,  as  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
the  historical  fact  and  the  historical 
example  of  other  Presidents  at  other 
times  who  took  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  that 
time  after  time  after  time  throughout 
our  history,  a  President,  whoever  it 
might  have  been,  has  exercised  his  right, 
in  fault,  his  obligation  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  the  American  forces. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
time  after  time  the  sponsors  of  the  so- 
called  Church-Cooper  amendment  have 
stated  on  the  floor  that  they  recognize 
the  President's  constltutionsd  right,  they 
recognize  the  President's  constitutional 
power,  and  they  recognize  the  President's 
constitutional  obligation  to  protect  the 
American  forces. 

So  I  say  again  today,  as  I  have  said 
time  after  time  after  time  concerning  the 
constitutional  right  and  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  constitutional  obliga- 
tion a  President  has,  as,  what  harm  can 
it  do  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  make  it  part  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  Congress  has  grave  respon- 
sibilities. Those  responsibilities  are  clear- 
ly defined  in  the  Constitution — the  power 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  power  to  declare  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities. I  believe  we  should  now  com- 
promise any  differences  that  exist  with 
reference  to  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment In  the  same  spirit  the  President  has 
offered  to  compromise  those  differences. 

But  in  the  process  I  would  say  to  my 
friends  and  the  sponsors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  that  if  they  sincerely 
believe  that  nothing  in  that  amendment 
ties  the  hands  of  the  President  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  to 
prevent  the  President  from  protecting 
American  forces  then  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  Byrd>  would  strengthen 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  it  would 
be  a  recognition  of  the  President's  right, 
power,  and  obligation  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces  and  a  recognition  by  this  bodv 
that  the  President  has  that  right,  and 
that  we  expect  him  to  use  that  power 
and  to  carry  out  his  obligation. 

I  would  guess  that  every  Senator  would 
agree  that  if  in  July,  or  August,  or  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  during  the  Vietnam- 
ization  program  and  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  for  some  reason  the 
lives  of  American  troops  should  again  be 
threatened  from  Cambodia,  we  would  ex- 
pect the  President  to  act.  If  he  failed  to 


act  he  would  undoubtedly  be  subject  to 
serious  criticism  on  this  floor. 

So  we  feel  that  way  and  if  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  Sen- 
ators, it  is  an  excellent  reason  for  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  That  amendment 
would  not  vitiate  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment;  it  would  not  gut  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  if,  as  the 
sponsors  say,  the  President,  historically 
has  had  the  right  to  protect  American 
forces.  If  that  power,  right,  and  obliga- 
tion is  clear,  as  it  is,  then  there  is  little 
reason  for  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  on  this  floor 
that  the  present  President  has  kept  his 
word  about  Vietnam.  When  he  assumed 
the  Presidency  on  January  20,  1969,  the 
troop  level  was  545.000  Americans.  He 
has  not  escalated  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  fact,  he  is  the  first  President  to 
deescalate  the  war.  Since  June  8.  1969. 
the  President  has  reduced  the  troop  level 
in  South  Vietnam  by  115,500  troops  in 
three  separate  stages. 

It  appears  clear  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  while  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  or  patriotism  of  the  sponsors, 
that  the  timing  and  the  form  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  open  to 
question.  The  amendment  was  consid- 
ered rather  hastily  by  the  Committee  on 
Poregin  Relations;  it  was  rushed  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  and  we  have  been 
debating  it  for  some  time.  Since  the  de- 
bate started  more  than  one-half  the 
troops  that  were  in  Cambodia.  American 
troops,  have  been  removed.  The  remain- 
ing troops  will  be  removed  by  June  30  or 
prior  to  that  time,  as  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

So  what  effect  does  the  Cooiser-Church 
amendment  have  if  It  is  not  enacted  and 
signed  into  law  as  part  of  the  Military 
Sales  Act  until  after  all  American  troops 
have  been  withdrawn?  In  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
primary  effect,  because  it  has  a  nimiber. 
could  be  to  require  the  President  to  come 
to  Congress  and  obtain  the  approval  of 
Congress  before  he  could  move  back  into 
Cambodia  again  to  protect  American 
forces;  and  this  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  need  and  necessity  for  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator  frcwn 
Kansas  and  other  Senators. 

The  President  has  armounced  troop 
withdrawals  and  he  has  kept  those  with- 
drawals on  schedule  or  ahead  of  sched- 
ule in  every  instance.  Recently  he  an- 
nounced another  50.000  American  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam by  October  15  of  this  year  and  that 
by  next  spring  another  100.000  troops 
would  be  withdrawn.  This  will  mean  that 
80  percent  of  our  combat  troops  will  have 
been  removed  from  South  Vietnam.  Re- 
moved by  whom?  They  will  have  been 
removed  by  President  Nixon. 

Had  President  Nixon  announced  last 
June  that  he  would  withdraw  25,000 
troops,  and  had  he  aimounced  later  he 
would  withdraw  another  50,000  troops, 
and  then  more  troops,  whatever 
totals  115.500.  and  if  he  had  then  reneged 
on  his  promises  to  the  American  people 
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and  failed  to  carry  out  his  promise,  I 
would  suggest  that  Congress  and  the 
Senate  act  to  force  the  President  to  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people.  But  we 
do  this  President  no  service  by  siiggest- 
ing  to  the  American  people  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  removal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam — yes,  by  July 
1.  but  even  beyond  that  at  some  later 
time. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  re- 
peat, and  the  record  is  in  accord  with 
the  statement,  that  nearly  every  sponsor 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  has 
stated  that  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment does  not  abridge  the  President's 
power  to  protect  American  forces;  that 
everj'one  understands  he  has  that  right, 
power,  and  obligation.  If  that  be  the  case, 
as  I  believe  it  is.  then  what  possible  harm, 
what  possible  danger,  what  possible 
damage  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment would  come  by  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia?  If  those  who  sponsor  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  say  the 
President  has  the  right,  power,  and  ob- 
ligation to  protect  American  forces,  why 
should  we  not  permit  that  langauge  to 
be  Included  In  their  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  at  1  p.m. 
the  Senate  will  make  history.  We  will  say 
to  the  American  people,  the  man  in  uni- 
form, that  we  have  restricted  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  protect  you.  to  protect 
your  sons,  to  protect  your  husbands  with- 
out flrst  consulting  Congress,  or  we  will 
say  to  the  American  people  that  we 
recognize  the  rights,  powers,  and  obliga- 
tions of  any  President — not  President 
Nixon  but  any  President — to  protect 
American  forces,  and  we  believe  in  that 
power  and  obligation,  and  we  underscore 
our  belief  and  our  commitment  to  this 
very  vital  principle  by  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  having  served  in  the 
other  body  for  8  years  and  in  this  body 
briefly  I  carmot  recall  a  more  critical 
decision  to  come  before  Congress.  This 
is  not  a  question  Involving  only  this 
President.  This  is  not  a  question  involv- 
ing President  Nixon. 

The  action  the  Senate  takes  Thursday 
may  well  set  precedent  for  decades  to 
come.  So  I  would  hope  Senators,  when 
they  reflect  on  the  way  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  be  interpreted 
across  the  land,  would  consider  seriously, 
as  they  will,  the  plight  of  the  American 
man  in  imiform,  or  any  American  for 
that  matter,  who  might  at  some  time 
be  in  danger  in  a  foreign  country  wait- 
ing for  rescue  and  waiting  for  help.  There 
are  some  1,529  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  Americans  missing  in  action  who 
must  believe  the  President,  as  Command- 
er in  Chief,  has  the  right  to  rescue  them 
without  flrst  consulting  Congreas. 

I  might  speculate,  perhaps,  that  if 
the  President  were  faced  with  those  cir- 
cumstances a  month  from  now.  or  5 
months  from  now,  smd  did  not  act,  the 
same  critics  so  vocal  in  their  criticism 
of  the  President  today  might  then  sug- 
gest that  he  had  failed  to  act  at  a  time 
of  a  great  emergency  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces. 


But,  to  close  in  a  positive  way,  there 
appears  to  be  recognition  by  nearly 
every  Member  of  this  body  that  a  Presi- 
dent— any  President — not  only  has  a 
right,  but  an  obligation,  to  protect  Amer- 
ican forces.  Why  not  tell  the  American 
people  and  the  world  that  we  believe  In 
that  right  and  that  obUgation  and  that 
power  by  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  can  think 
of  no  more  significant  act  the  Congress 
could  take  this  year,  in  this  time  of  crisis 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  Mideast,  and 
in  far  too  many  countries  in  the  world. 
It  would  demonstrate  that  the  greatest 
free  country  on  earth  was  not  backing 
away  from  any  obligation  to  protect  those 
who  flght  for  our  freedom  and  for  the 
freedom  of  others  in  the  world  who  look 
to  us  for  moral  leadership,  who  look  to 
us  as  the  last  ray  of  hope  in  the  free 
world. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  that  we  have 
had  enough  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
are  tired  of  war  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
want  to  extricate  U.S.  forces  from  South- 
east Asia.  And  the  President  is  trying  to 
do  this,  and  has  had  some  success.  But 
as  he  proceeds  on  the  course  of  disen- 
gagement in  South  Vietnam,  let  us  not 
tie  his  hands,  or,  even  more  importantly, 
let  us  not  by  any  act  of  Congress  in  any 
way  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  re- 
main in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1 :33  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  convened,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MHJTARY    SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

THE    BTBD    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  debate  now  for  several 
weeks  on  issues  which  are  most  funda- 
mental to  our  Government.  We  have 
been  discussing,  both  from  a  policy  and 
constitutional  point  of  view,  questions 
concerning  the  allocation  of  wartnaktng 
authority  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  We  have  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  question  whether  the  President's 


action  in  ordering  incursions  into  Cam- 
bodia was  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  or 
terminate  a  war  presently  being  fought. 

I  beheve  this  debate  has  been  a  useful 
one,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  continue  to 
air  our  views  on  these  most  vital  ques- 
tions regarding  the  commitment  of 
American  forces  to  combat  abroad.  Spe- 
cifically, I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  to  the 
perfecting  amendment  which  has  re- 
cently been  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  con- 
tains four  sections.  The  first  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  appropriated  fimds  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  U.S.  forces  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970,  unless  Con- 
gress should  specifically  so  authorize  in 
the  future.  At  present,  subsection  (1) 
contains  no  quaUflcations  and  it  would 
purport  to  place  a  limit  on  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  even  where  he  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  station  American  troops  in 
Cambodia  in  order  to  protect  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  may  sidd,  parenthetically,  it  is  my 
personal  conviction  he  has  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  doing  so. 

Subsections  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  contain 
broad  prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
either  U.S.  personnel  or  hired  volunteers 
either  to  provide  military  instruction  in 
Cambodia  or  to  engage  in  combat  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 
Air  combat  activity  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces  is  speciflcally  prohibited. 
While  I  generally  agree  that  Congress 
should  have  a  say  as  to  whether  we  cc«n- 
mit  American  soldiers  in  support  of  the 
Cambodians,  I  would  note  that  the  pro- 
hibitions in  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  are 
so  broad  as  to  prohibit  even  the  furnish- 
ing of  military  instruction  to  the  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

This.  I  believe,  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  President's  doctrine  announced  at 
Guam  last  year,  when  he  stated  that 
while  America  would  no  longer  be  will- 
ing to  carry  the  burden  of  war  for  na- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  it  would  attempt 
to  cooperate  and  assist  those  nations  in 
helping  themselves. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  remarks,  how- 
ever, is  not  addressed  to  the  breadth  of 
subsections  (2>  through  (4).  I  shall  ad- 
dress mysdf  instead  to  subsection  (1) 
and  to  Senator  Byrd's  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  President  is  not  precluded  frc«n 
taking  such  tuition  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  either  protect  the  lives  of  our  forces 
or  to  facilitate  their  withdrawal.  I  sup- 
port this  perfecting  language.  Indeed,  it 
is  difQcult  for  me  to  understand  the  rea- 
scm  for  opposing  it. 

Those  opposing  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment apparently  do  so  on  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  should  not  becwne  em- 
broiled in  a  new  wju-,  imless  Congress 
has  so  authorized.  I  would  agree  that  we 
should  not  become  involved  in  a  new 
war  which  would  sap  our  human,  finan- 
cial, and  moral  resources,  unless  Con- 
gress determines  that  such  a  cwnmit- 
ment  is  in  the  naticaial  interest  Cco- 
gress  does  have  a  constitutional  role  to 
play  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  com- 
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bat  should  be  initiated  with  foreign  na- 
tions. That,  however,  is  not  the  issue 
here. 

Cambodia  does  not  raise  the  question 
of  Initiating  a  new  war  with  a  new  enemy. 
This  is  vitally  important  to  recognize, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  this  point  which 
is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween those  who  support  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  now  constituted 
and  those  who,  like  mj'self,  believe  that 
Senator  Byrd's  perfecting  amendment  Is 
absolutely  necessarj-.  The  fighting  In 
Cambodia  is  not  a  new  war.  Cambodia 
is  but  an  extension  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese battlefield.  I  believe  that  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  has  the  sole  authority  to 
direct  military-  operations  on  the  field  of 
battle.  If  the  Constitution's  designation 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
means  anything,  it  must  mean  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for  the  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  decisions  in  the  field. 

Both  Judicial  and  historical  precedents 
recognize  the  President's  exclusive  au- 
thority to  conduct  military  campaigns. 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  concerning  In  Ex 
parte  Milligan.  4  Wall,  2,  at  139,  said: 

Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  de- 
clare w.\r.  It  has.  therefore,  the  power  to 
provide  by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This  pow- 
er necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  es- 
sential to  the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor 
and  success,  escept  such  as  Interferes  with 
the  command  of  the  forces  and  conduct  of 
campaigns.  That  pwwer  and  duty  belong  to 
the  President,  as  Comm.ander  In  Chief. 

More  recently.  Justice  Jackson,  con- 
curring in  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
against  Sawyer,  discussed  the  President's 
power  in  these  terms : 

We  should  not  use  this  occasion  to  circum- 
scribe, much  less  to  contract,  the  lawful  role 
of  the  President  as  Commander-ln-CMef.  I 
should  indulge  the  widest  latitude  of  in- 
terpretation to  sustain  his  exclusive  function 
to  command  the  Instruments  of  national 
force,  at  least  when  turned  against  the  out- 
side world  for  the  seciirlty  of  our  society." 
343  tJS.  579  at  645.   (Emphasis  supplied  ) 

The  debate  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  August  17,  1787,  furnishes  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  the  President  is 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
responsibility  of  directing  military  cam- 
paigns. On  that  date,  the  framers  were 
discussing  the  war  power  to  be  conferred 
upon  Congress,  and  the  original  sugges- 
tion was  that  Congress  be  given  the  power 
"to  make  war."  A  motion  was  made  to  in- 
sert the  word  "declare"  in  place  of 
"make,"  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
with  only  New  Hampsliire  dissenting.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  Rufus  King 
supported  the  insertion  of  the  word  "de- 
clare" because  he  believed  that  "make" 
might  be  understood  to  mean  "conduct," 
which  he  believed  to  be  an  Executive 
function.  When  Mr.  King  made  this  re- 
mark. Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  was  represent- 
ing Connecticut  and  who  had  originally 
voted  "no"  on  the  motion  to  Insert  "de- 
clare," changed  his  vote  to  "aye." 

That  Presidents  have  exercised  the 
power  to  conduct  military  operations  in 
the  past  is  beyond  question.  Many  ex- 
amples could  be  cited,  but  only  a  few 
need  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  Worid 
War.  for  example  it  was  necessary  to 


decide  whether  U.S.  troops  in  France 
would  fight  as  a  separate  command  un- 
der General  Pershing,  or  whether  U.S. 
divisions  should  be  incorporated  in  ex- 
isting groups  or  armies  commanded  by 
French  or  British  generals.  President 
WUson  and  his  military  advisers  de- 
cided that  U.S.  forces  would  flght  as  a 
separate  command. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  similar  mili- 
tary decisions  on  a  global  scale  were  re- 
quired, and  these  decisions  partook  as 
much  of  political  strategy  as  they  did  of 
military  strategy.  Questions  such  as 
whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
centrate its  military  and  materiel  re- 
sources on  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
fronts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  or 
whether  it  should  pursue  the  war 
on  both  fronts  simultaneously  were 
resolved  by  the  Allied  commanders-in- 
chief  without  any  formal  congressional 
participation. 

Other  questions  such  as  where  the  re- 
capture of  allied  territories  in  Em-ope 
and  Africa  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  Axis  powers  should  begin  and  what 
the  goal  of  the  Allied  powers  should  be 
were  similarly  resolved  without  formal 
congressional  participation.  It  will  easily 
be  recalled  that  the  series  of  conferences 
attended  by  President  Roosevelt  around 
the  world  ultimately  established  the  Al- 
lied goals  in  fighting  the  Second  World 
War,  including  the  demand  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Axis 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  parentheti- 
cally that  at  that  time  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  congressional  debate  as  to 
whether  the  President  had  the  power  to 
demand  unconditional  surrender.  Cer- 
tainly I  know  that  the  Congress  did  not 
stay  in  session  for  weeks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  what  imcondltional 
surrender  meant  or  what  surrender 
meant  or  as  to  whether  the  President 
had  the  power  to  make  the  decision. 

Similar  strategic  and  tactical  deci- 
sions were  involved  In  the  undeclared 
Korean  war  imder  President  Truman. 
Questions  such  as  whether  the  U.S. 
forces  should  not  merely  defend  South 
Korean  territory  but  pursue  North 
Korean  forces  by  invading  North 
Korea — which,  of  course,  is  the  doctrine 
of  hot  pursuit — and  as  to  whether 
American  Air  Force  planes  should  pur- 
sue North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist planes  north  of  the  Yalu  River, 
separating  Red  China  from  North 
Korea  were  of  course,  made  by  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  with- 
out any  formal  congressional  participa- 
tion. One  might  note  here  the  rather 
salty  language  which  one  would  suspect 
that  the  President  might  have  used  had 
that  power  been  questioned.  In  short, 
both  Judicial  and  historical  precedents 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent, and  only  the  President,  has  con- 
stitutional authority  to  designate  the 
manner  in  which  military  campaigns 
wUl  be  conducted. 

This  duty  of  conducting  military  cam- 
pckigns  entails  the  responsibility  of  se- 
curing the  safety  of  our  troops  in  the 
field.  It  is  the  President  who  must  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  loss  of  Uf  e.  It  Is 
the  President  who  must  attempt  to  taike 


actions  which  will  protect  the  resources 
committed  by  this  Nation  to  the  con- 
flict. In  short,  it  is  the  President,  not 
the  Congress,  who  is  responsibile  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  under  our  Constitution  it  Is 
the  President's  exclusive  prerogative  to 
conduct  the  operations  in  the  field  as  he 
deems  fit.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
remarked  about  the  •'twilight  zone"  in 
which,  according  to  Justice  Jackson  con- 
curring in  Youngs  to  WTi  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
against  Sawyer,  both  the  President  and 
Congress  have  authority  to  act.  If  it 
could  be  said  that  the  power  to  direct 
military  operations  and  secure  the  safety 
of  our  troops  in  the  field  were  in  the 
"twilight  zone,"  we  might  well  reach  a 
different  conclusion.  However,  the  au- 
thority to  direct  military  operations  in 
the  field  is  not  in  the  twilight  zone — 
it  is  exclusively  Presidential.  Our  separa- 
tion of  powers  principle  requires  that 
Congress  not  invade,  intrude  upon,  and 
interfere  with  the  constitutionally 
recognized  domain  of  the  executive 
branch.  When  we  have  done  this  in  the 
past,  as  in  the  case  of  Myers  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  52  (1926),  where  we  at- 
tempted to  assert  authority  over  the 
President's  power  to  remove  Executive 
officials,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
we  had  acted  in  excess  of  our  constitu- 
tional power.  I  see  subsection  (1)  of  the 
Copper-Church  amendment  as  a  similar 
improper  intrusion  upon  the  Executives 
exclusive  prerogatives. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war  in  Vietnam  in  every 
practical  sense  of  that  word.  As  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  the  President, 
through  his  military  officers,  has  the  sole 
constitutional  authority  to  determine 
military  strategy  in  Vietnam.  Congress  is 
without  authority  either  to  require  or 
prohibit  the  President  from  attacking 
specific  locations  in  South  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam  is  the  primary  battlefield, 
and  the  President  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  our  military  operations 
there. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  a  different 
rule  applies  in  regard  to  our  military 
activities  in  Cambodia.  It  is  said  that 
Cambodia  is  not  part  of  the  battlefield 
on  which  American  Uves  are  being 
threatened  and  lost.  Significance  is  ap- 
parently attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
crossing  of  an  international  boundary 
is  involved. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  are  different  coun- 
tries. However,  this  fsict  is  simply  not 
dispositive  of  the  constitutional  issue 
presented  here.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Communists  have  long 
been  employing  Cambodia  as  a  supply 
route  and  also  as  sanctuary  for  their 
attacks  on  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  My  colleagues  have  detailed 
the  extent  of  Communist  activities  in 
Cambodia,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
The  facts  are  quite  plain  that  our  enemy 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  tising  Cambodian 
territory  to  its  benefit. 

Once  It  is  seen  that  Cambodia  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Vietnamese  battle- 
field and  not  the  site  of  new,  unrelated 
hostilities,  the  constitutional  Issue  comes 
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into  sharp  focus.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  place  Cambodia  off 
limits  to  the  President  in  his  conduct 
of  the  war  and  efforts  to  protect  our 
men  in  the  field.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
is  plainly  an  unwarranted  and  uncon- 
stitutional restriction  of  the  President's 
authority  to  make  strategic  and  tactical 
decisions  necessary  to  the  safety  of  our 
troops  in  the  field  of  battle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  saying  that  Congress  is  en- 
tirely without  authority  to  place  limita- 
tions on  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  commitment  of  American  forces 
abroad.  If  Congress  were  addressing  it- 
self to  an  area  which  were  not  being 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  harboring 
active  enemy  troops,  a  much  different 
question  would  be  presented.  We  do 
share  the  authority  with  the  President 
as  to  whether  new  conflicts  should  be 
initiated,  but  we  do  not  share  with  the 
President  the  authority  to  conduct  bat- 
tlefield operations  of  hostilities  which 
have  already  begim. 

I  might  add  that  I  was  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  the  other  day.  He  reminded 
me  that  in  the  War  Between  the  States, 
a  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  insisted  upon  by  Congress.  And  he 
said  to  me,  "After  it  had  been  running 
for  about  6  weeks,  the  South  damn  near 
won  the  war."  Evidently,  there  was  some 
feeling  that  Congress  is  not  the  body 
equipped  to  conduct  a  war. 

Senator  Byrd's  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  unconstitutional  feature  of 
the  Church-Cooper  proposal.  It  would 
expressly  provide  that  the  President 
would  not  be  precluded  from  taking  the 
action  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  forces  in  the  field  or  to  facili- 
tate their  withdrawal. 

If  the  Senate  defeats  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  either 
House  of  Congress  has  attempted  to  In- 
terfere with  the  prosecution  of  an  exist- 
ing military  operation.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing students  of  Presidential  power,  E.  S. 
Corwln,  In  his  work  "The  President:  Of- 
fice and  Powers."  has  observed: 

Actually  Congress  has  never  adopted  any 
legislation  that  would  seriously  cramp  the 
style  of  a  President  attempting  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forcee.  Corwln,  Op. 
(At.,  4th  Rev.  Ed.,  p.  269. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  Just  as  strongly 
as  I  can  not  to  break  with  this  salutary 
lesson  of  the  past.  As  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
dissenting  in  Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339 
U.S.  763.  at  796  (1950),  has  so  aptly  put 
it: 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  actual 
warfare  can  be  conducted  successfully  only 
If  those  in  command  are  left  the  most  ample 
Independence  In  the  theater  of  operations. 

Senator  Byrd's  perfecting  amendment 
Is  consistent  with  this  principle,  and  I 
shall  vote  for  It.  We  should  recognize  the 
President's  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities,  not  hamper  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  In  considering  this  matter,  which 
is  a  matter  under  International  law  In- 
volving action  against  sanctuaries  as  dis- 


tinguished from  an  operation  against  an 
entire  nation,  it  is  my  judgment,  my 
opinion,  and  my  conviction  that  we  will 
not  again  go  into  Cambodia.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  should  be  expected 
to  make  any  such  statement  because  I 
do  not  think  we  should  inform  the  enemy 
of  any  future  military  plans  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  expressing  a  persontd  opinion, 
not  by  the  authority  of  anyone  else. 

I  do  not  expect  us  to  go  back  Into 
Cambodia;  and  I  do  expect  if  for  any 
reason  not  presently  foreseen  by  me  we 
should,  it  would  be  for  a  purpose  involv- 
ing the  entire  state  of  Cambodia,  and 
that  might  involve  a  declaration  of  war 
and,  indeed,  in  my  opinion  should  in- 
volve and  should  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent consult  with  Congress.  That  is  how 
I  feel  about  Cambodia,  and  I  speak  as  an 
individual  now  and  not  as  the  minority 
leader.  But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  say 
we  are  going  back  into  Cambodia.  I 
believe  we  vv'ill  be  out  in  any  event  by 
the  1st  of  July  and  I  believe  by  the  end 
of  this  week  it  will  become  apparent  that 
a  very  high  percentage  of  American 
troops  are  out  of  that  countrs'. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  tie  the  hands  of 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  any 
more  than  I  would  desire  to  tie  the  hands 
of  other  Asian  nations  which  under  sub- 
section (3)  appear  to  be  prevented  from 
giving  aid  within  Cambodia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  more  U.S. 
troops  there;  I  do  wish  to  see  U.S.  troops 
withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia  as  soon 
as  feasible,  and  as  soon  as  it  may  ter- 
minate this  war  and  with  protection  to 
our  own  forces,  and  in  keeping  with  our 
obligations  and  respect  as  a  Nation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POWERS  AS 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tinue to  receive  many  interesting  and 
important  communications  from  aca- 
demic sources  concerning  the  current 
debate  over  the  President's  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  other 
Senators,  a  portion  of  a  memorandum 
sent  to  me  by  Prof.  William  R.  Klntner, 
who  is  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Kintner  is  a  scholar  of  great 
distinction.  He  has  published  numerous 
scholarly  articles  and  books.  Including 
"The  Peace  Conflict,"  "Building  the  At- 
lantic World,"  "The  New  Frontier  of 
War,"  "A  Forward  Strategy  for  Amer- 
ica," "The  Haphazard  Years,"  and  "Pro- 
tracted Conflict."  His  memorandum  on 
the  question  of  the  President's  powers  as 
Commander  In  Chief  is  another  slgnifl- 
cant  scholarly  essay. 

Professor  Kintner  is  especially  cogent 
in  dealing  with  the  record  of  relevant 
court  decisions.  He  states: 

The  underlying  Constitutional  Issue  had 
been  dealt  with  by  the  courts  several  times 
m  the  past.  With  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Nelson  presiding,  the  New  York  Circuit 
Court  Interpreted  these  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident broadly  In  Durend  v.  HoUns,  1860  CC 
N.Y.  4.  Nelson  stated: 

"Citizens  abroad  must  look  for  protection 
oT  person  and  property,  and  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  existing  and  Intended 


for  their  protection.  For  this  purpose,  the 
whole  Executive  power  of  the  country  Is 
placed  In  his  hands." 

In  RiLssell  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  United  States, 
1923,  261  U.S.  514.  623,  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  "Executive  power. 
In  the  main,  must  of  necessity  be  exercised 
by  the  President  through  the  various 
departments." 

By  denying  certloraris  in  cases  involving 
draftees  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  who 
had  petitioned  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
Illegal  (Afora  v.  McNamara  389  U.S.  934),  or 
In  cases  where  petitioners  claimed  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  violating  the 
1945  Treaty  of  London  (better  known  as  the 
Nuremberg  Charter)  and.  therefore,  had  no 
right  to  force  them  to  fight  In  an  aggressive 
war  {Mitchell  v.  United  States,  1967,  386  U.S. 
92),  the  Supreme  Court  effectively  barred 
legal  challenges  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  to  engage 
United  States  armed  forces  In  belligerent 
acts. 

A  weU-known  constitutional  law  author- 
ity, Bernard  Schwarz,  In  his  Commentary  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New 
York:  MacmiUan,  1963),  I:  p.  196  defines 
those  powers  as  follows: 

"Is  the  Presidential  power  to  make  war 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war?  Much  of  what 
has  been  said  In  sections  222-230  Indicates 
the  propriety  of  a  negative  answer  to  this 
query.  The  President  .  .  .  possesses  the  orga- 
nizational authority  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
force  to  protect  American  rights  and  Inter- 
ests abroad  and  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
of  the  nation  under  international  agree- 
ments. Presidential  authority  In  this  re- 
spect runs  the  full  gamut  from  the  dispatch 
of  a  gunboat  ...  to  the  full-scale  military 
Intervention  ordered  by  President  Truman 
in  Korea." 

The  main  Judicial  pillar  of  the  Presidents 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as  Chief 
Executive  in  the  foreign  relations  field  re- 
mains, however,  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  United  States  v.  Curtiss-W Tight  Corp. 
1936,  299  U.S.  304.  This  clearly  states  that  In 
relation  to  acts  outside  of  the  United  States 
I.e.,  international  relations,  "the  President 
alone  has  the  power  to  speak  or  listen  as  the 
representative  of  the  nation,"  €wid  that  "The 
powers  to  wage  war,  to  conclude  peace,  to 
make  treaties,  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  sovereignties.  If  they  had 
never  been  mentioned  In  the  Constitution, 
would  have  vested  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  necessary  concomitants  of  nation- 
ality." 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Professor  Kintner's 
most  helpful  memorandum,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  it  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

contftltutionai.  or  poutical  crisis  ovxr 
Cambodia 
(By  Prof.  WUUam  R.  Kintner) 
The  Cooper-Church  Amendment  (No.  620) 
and  the  McOovem-Hatfield  Amendment  (No. 
600)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
(HH.  16628)  and  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act  (HJl.  17123)  have  gen- 
erated what  some  Senators  and  a  sector  of 
the  press  have  referred  to  as  a  "constitu- 
tional crisis."  Many  of  the  arguments  pro- 
f erred  In  this  debate,  although  garbed  In  con- 
stitutional rhetoric,  axe  essentially  political 
in  character.  The  task  of  separating  the  gen- 
tilne  constitutional  Issues  from  those  polit- 
ical arguments  clothed  In  constitutional 
rhetoric  Is  difficult,  given  the  elastic  nature 
of  our  very  flexible  Constitution.  There  Is 
today  a  very  real  danger  that  one  branch  of 
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our  pDvernment  may  poach  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  another  branch  In  con- 
ducting foreign  affairs. 

Since  the  Constitutional  Issues  are  far 
more  easy  to  analyze  than  the  poIlUcal  Is- 
sues, one  can  perhaps  best  begin  analyzing 
those  Issues. 

The  power  to  direct  foreign  policy  Is  clearly 
divided  by  the  Constitution  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches.  Traditlon- 
aUy.  divisions  of  power  between  the  two 
branches  has  been  characterized  by  periods 
of  conflict  which  alternate  with  brief  periods 
of  quiescence.  Edward  Corwln  concludes  after 
reviewing  the  Constitution's  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  that- 

"The  Constitution,  considered  only  for  Its 
affirmative  grants  of  power  capable  of  affect- 
ing the  Issue,  is  an  Invitation  to  stru«Kle  for 
S,^Ilcr-^"*^*  of  directing  American  foreign 
The  Constitution's  provisions  in  the  for- 

mSi«^"'>r  ^^"^  ''"'■'  '^''-  °^  '^o"'-^'  greatly 
modified  by  usage  and  tradition. 

A     THE  POWERS   OF   THE   PRESIBXNT   VS.    THE 
POWERS    or    CONGRESS 

The  ConsUtution  does  indeed  assign  to 
Congress  the  authority  to  declare  war.:  How! 

thrP^'idir^H  °'  '""^  Constitution  allowed 
the  President  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 

deemed  necessary.  If  m  an  era  when  it  took 
days  to  travel  from  New  York  to  Wa^hingS 
our  forefathers  were  concerned  with  respfn^- 
mg   quickly   to   military  threats.   thTnT<^ 

n^ear\r°'^'°  n  '^'^  ''"**  *°  °"^  present  n^ 
Clear  era.  The  Constitution  does  not  provide 
any  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  ^li! 
Z'Ll'V^^'r"  •■"'^  ■•  Moreover.  It  d^s^^ 

dmon.  IT  "f"^  **°^  °°*  ^^^•^rt''^  tbe  con- 
ditions  wherein  formal  declarations  of  war 

^e^lderw^.^^''"^''"^'  "^^  P^^l'l^^t  ^ 
aecJded  whether  or  not  to  request  the  i«n 

^'f°'  *  ^^  declaration,  and  S>nSLta; 
decided  whether  or  not  to  declare  w^ 

■raus.  a  literal  Intepretatlon  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  as  stated  In  the  Oonstltut?^rb^ 

^he  su'^^P'?""'  ''"'  '^^^^^ti.e  solution  to 
the  supposed  "constitutional  crisis"  eneen- 
dered  by  President  Nixon's  actions  In  S 

Tro^e'Z'^T'^'''  powe^'lnX  c"  n'S^; 
n  J ^  l^  *^*^  ^^  ''""e  extensive  wtab 
Ushed  both  Constltuuonally  and  bv  c^st^ 
and  tradition.  The  powers  of  the  Pr^w^t 
as  Commander-in-Chief  =  and  as  ChiT& 
r^,lf\."l.^'^'^''-^-  ^  Comnmnder-m- 
Tsti^  r^m.'^*'''''^'  formulates  and  ^L 

powers  to  deploy  American  troops  abroad  and 
'h^^^Lld^en?  d^  "^^^^^  ope^^uo^l,^:^ 
'■nJ7Z,lJ^^'^  '"'^^  *"'°n5  necessary 
Lmted  States.'  Moreover,  numerous  hlstorl^ 
precedents  have  confirmed  this  broSTl^ 
of  the  executive  power  to  conduct  mlllta,^ 
T^^lT'  ""V"^-  '^^  President's  aXrt? 
^^J^r  J^  ^^^  ^  '"'^K  history  of  sup3! 
ing  precedents:  and  this  authoritv  has^vln 
kls:ent.y  been  upheld  by  the  sSjreme  cCt" 
The  underlying  Constitutional  Issue  had 
been  dean  with  by  the  courts  severl^tl^ 
^^    Lhe   past.    With    supreme   Court   Justl« 

?pnr  K  i?"*^  ^^^  P^''*"  Of  the  Presl- 
iem  broadly  In  Durend  v.  Holin,.  i860  CC 
yy  4   Nelson  stated: 

^'  .S,^"'  !f°*'^  '"''^^  '^^  fof  protection 
-..  person  and  property,  and  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  existing  and  In^nd^ 
^r  tnelr  protection.   Por  thU  purpose,   th^ 

Z.  Z  .^f^""'^  P^**  °'  the  ooWry  Is 
placed  In  his  hands.'  ' 

In  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  United  States 
1923.  261  US.  514.  523.  The  Unlt^  ^sS 
supreme  Court  held  that  "Executive  power 
n  the  main,  must  of  neceailty  be  exercised 
or  the  President  through  the  various  depart- 
nents."  ' 
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By  denying  certlorarls  In  cases  Involving 
draftees  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  who 
had  peutloned  that  the  war  In  Vlertnam  was 
Illegal  (.Vera  v.  McNamara  389  U.S.  934),  or 
In  cases  where  petitioners  claimed  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  violating 
the  1945  Treaty  of  London  (better  known  as 
the  Nuremberg  Charter)  and,  therefore,  had 
no  right  to  force  them  to  fight  In  an  aggres- 
sive war  {Mitchell  v.  United  Staes.  1967,  386 
U.S.  92).  the  Supreme  Court  effectively 
barred  legal  challenges  to  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  engage 
United  States  armed  forces  In  belligerent 
acts. 

A  well-known  constitutional  law  author- 
ity, Bernard  Schwarz.  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New 
York:  MacnUllan.  1963).  I:  p.  196  defines 
those  powers  as  follows: 

"Is  the  Presidential  power  to  make  war 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  war?  Much  of  what 
has  been  said  In  sections  222-230  Indicates 
the  propriety  of  a  negative  answer  to  this 
query.  The  President  .  .  .  possesses  the  or- 
ganizational authority  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  force  to  protect  American  rights  and  In- 
terests abroad  and  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ments of  the  nation  under  International 
agreements.  Presidential  authority  In  this 
respect  runs  the  full  gamut  from  the  dis- 
patch of  a  gimboat  ...  to  the  full-scale  mUi- 
tary  Intervention  ordered  by  President  Tru- 
man In  Korea." 

The  main  Judicial  pillar  of  the  Presidents 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as  Chief 
Executive  In  the  foreign  relations  field  re- 
mains, however,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  United  States  v.  Curtiss-WHght  Corp. 
1936.  299  U.S.  304.  This  clearly  states  that 
in  relation  to  acts  outside  of  the  United 
States  I.e..  international  relations,  "the 
President  alone  has  the  power  to  speak  or 
listen  as  the  representative  of  the  nation," 
and  that  "The  powers  to  wage  war,  to  con- 
clude peace,  to  make  treaties,  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  sovereign- 
ties. If  they  had  never  been  mentioned  In  the 
Oonstltuitlon.  would  have  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral government  as  necessary  concomitants 
of  nationality." 

B.     THE    COOPER-CHVRCH     AMENDMENT 

Given  even  this  brief  review  of  Constitu- 
tional practice  and  customs  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Court  decisions  cited  above,  the 
Oooper-Church  Amendment  (No.  620) 
clearly  represents  an  attempt  at  Congres- 
sional usurpation  of  executive  authority. 
This  amendment  states  thM  unless  there  Is 
specific  legislative  approval  by  Congress  In 
the  form  of  fund  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, the  President  may  not  retain  U.S. 
ground  and  naval  forces  In  Cambodia.  This 
general  ban.  In  view  of  the  precedents  of 
the  CJourt  and  constitutional  practice  and 
custom,  does  oonstltute  a  direct  usurpiatlon 
of  the  President's  Inherent  rights.  Moreover. 
the  ban  can  possibly  create  practical  prob- 
lems for  the  Presidency  In  the  fulture. 

While  President  Nixon  Is  preparing  to 
withdraw  United  States  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1  (which  Is  probably  the 
earliest  effective  date  of  any  such  amend- 
ment as  It  would  have  to  pass  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  as  well),  exigencies  may 
arise  In  the  future  In  which  the  President 
may  deem  it  necessary  to  uae  ground  and 
naval  forces  In  order  to  protect  the  safety 
of  United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Cooper-Church  ban  might  then  prove 
an  unnecessary  and  harmful  constraint  on 
the  actions  of  the  President. 

Article  2  of  the  Oooper-Church  Amend- 
ment Impairs  not  only  the  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  but  also  those  of  the 
Chief  ExecuUve  In  open  contradiction  of  the 
above-cited  U.S.  v.  Curtiss  Wright  decision 
which  had  clearly  stated  that  the  Prealdent 
Is  "tl^e  sole  organ  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
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in  the  field  of  International  relations 
The   President   ...    not   Congress,   has  the 
better   opportunity   of   knowing   the   condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  foreign  countries  and 
especially  this  Is  true  In  time  of  war." 

However,  section  two  not  only  bare  com- 
pensation payment  or  even  In  direct  support 
payments  to  American  military  advisors  or 
Instructors,  but  to  any  person  who  acts  in 
the  above  capacity  to  Cambodian  forces.  This 
would  prevent  even  payments  or  other  sup- 
port to  Thai.  South  Vietnamese,  Malayan. 
Indonesian  or  South  Korean  Instructors  or 
advisors  willing  to  train  Cambodian  forces, 
nius,  It  appears  to  constitute  a  clear  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  Chief  Executive  and  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Article  3  extends  the  previous  ban  to  any 
material  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  mili- 
tary instruction  In  Cambodia,  or  to  persons 
("mereanaries?")  to  "engage  In  support  of 
Cambodian  forces."  The  restriction,  another 
usurpation  of  ExecuUve  power  by  Congress 
would  render  the  United  States  Government 
a  helpless  by-stander  In  regard  to  Cam- 
bodia's struggle  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Invasion.  The  President  could  not  even  help 
indirectly  by  assisting  our  allies  who  are 
willing    to   support   the   Cambodians. 

Article  4  forms  a  seeming  contradiction. 
In  it  the  President  is  permitted  to  bomb 
Cambodian  territory  though  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  assist  Cambodia. 

C.  THE  M'GOVERN-HATFIELD  AMENDMENT 

The  McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  which 
Is  also  pending  calls  for : 

( 1 )  ending  all  appropriations  In  Viet  Nam 
as  of  Decemt>er  31.  1970  except  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  (a)  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  military  personnel;  (b)  termina- 
tion of  United  States  military  operations; 
(c)  expressedly  approved  Congressional  asl 
slstance  to  South  Viet  Nam;  (d)  exchange  of 
prisoners;  (e)  arran^ment  of  asyltun  for 
Vietnamese  endangered  by  U.S.  withdrawal, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  unless  Congress 
expressly  approves  a  further  delay  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

Such  provisions  constitute  an  unconsutu- 
tlonal  infringement  of  the  President's  power 
as  Oommander-ln-Chlef  and  as  Chief  Execu- 
tlve  for  the  same  reasons  dted  above  in 
analyzing  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Other  provisions  of  this  Amendment  are 
similar  to  those  of  Sections  2-3  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment,  but  refer  to  Laos.  The 
United  States  would  not  be  able  even  to 
financially  support  any  military  operations 
of  the  Laotian  or  of  any  third  governments 
In  Laos,  much  less  maintain  any  advisors  or 
Instructors.  This  article  not  only  contravenes 
the  separation  of  powers  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  elaborated  In  analyz- 
ing the  former  amendment,  but  also  the 
obUgatlons  assumed  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  1962  Treaty  of  neutral- 
Izlng  Laos,  signed  by  President  Jdin  P 
BCennedy. 

Other  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
almost  Identical  with  sections  2-3  of  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment,  except  they  are 
more  explicit  about  biirrlng  even  selling  or 
furnishing  Cambodia  with  "any  defense 
article."  Thus,  by  Implication,  the  amend- 
ment's supporters  evidently  wish  to  seal 
Cambodia's  doom  oompletely. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  In  its  May  5, 
1970  editorial  described  the  course  advocated 
by  those  who  sponsor  this  as  "too  reckless 
for  serious  consideration." 

D.    OTHER    CONSTmrriONAL    ARGUMENTS 

The  President's  acUons  tn  Viet  Nam  can 
also  be  JusUfled  under  Article  VI.  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 
"treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
the  Authority  of  the  U.S.  shaU  be  the  su- 
preme Law  of  tlie  Land."  The  U.S.  had  agreed 
in  the  SEATO  Treaty  (passed  In  1955  by  a 
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Senate  vote  of  82-2)  In  Article  IV.  paragraph 
1.  that  an  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States.  Under  Article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  SEATO  Treaty  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Under 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive has  the  responslblUty  to  execute  the 
laws  faithfully.  As  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
President  must  exercise  his  discretion  in 
Judging  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an 
armed  attack  as  described  In  the  Treaty.  If  so 
he  must  then  decide  the  proper  response  In 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  obligations  and 
his  constitutional  responsibilities:  "If  he 
considers  that  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to 
South  Vietnam  Is  required,  and  that  mill- 
tary  measures  Eigalnst  the  source  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  North  Vietnam  are 
necessary,  he  is  constitutionally  empowered 
to  take  those  measures."  ' 

In  the  case  of  Missouri  vs.  Holland  In  1920 
(252  US.  416),  Justice  Holmes  noted  that 
while  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties 
need  only  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  according  to 
Holmes,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
observance  of  the  requirement  that  treaties 
be  negotiated  by  the  President  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate*  (which  the  SEATO  Treaty 
was).  Fourteen  years  later  In  1934,  Congress 
had  authorized  the  President  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  arms  to  countries  Involved  In  the 
Chaco  wars  (perhaps  this  Is  somewhat  akin 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution).  The 
President  did  restrict  the  sale  of  arms  and 
later  indicted  Curtlss-Wrlght  for  selling 
arms.  The  defendants  contended  that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  Constitutional  power 
to  delegate  this  authority.  In  U.S.  vs.  Curtiss- 
Wright  (299  U.S.  304.  316-319)  the  Court 
held  the  act  valid  and  noted : 

"The  broad  statement  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  exercise  no  powers  except 
those  specifically  enumerated  In  the  Consti- 
tution and  such  Implied  powers  as  are  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  Into  effect  the  enu- 
merated powers.  Is  categorically  true  only  In 
respect  to  our  Internal  affairs." 

Thus,  those  who  argue  that  Congress  could 
not  have.  In  effect,  delegated  its  war-making 
powers  to  the  President  via  Its  approval  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  have  a  shaky  position  at  best. 
The  Curtiss-Wright  case  also  noted  that 
when  the  nation  acquired  Independence  It 
acquired  "external  sovereignty"  which  did 
not  depend  on  the  Constitution.  Thus,  the 
President's  power  to  make  treaties  and  other 
International  agreements  (as  per  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution)  Is  derived  not  only  from 
the  Constitution,  but  from  the  Executive's 
power  to  act  under  this  sovereignty. 

Supporters  of  Senate  Amendments  No.  620 
and  No.  609  have  argued  that  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  does  not  constitute  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  While  admitting  that  the 
language  of  the  Resolution  is  Indeed  broad 
and  does  appear  that  the  Executive  Is  granted 
extensive  powers,  they  contend  that  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  fight  the  war  as  he  had  done.  This 
argument  Is  simultaneously  simplistic  and 
dangerous.  Congress  has  never  had  the  right 
to  authorize  that  the  Executive  fight  a  war 
the  way  It  wishes;  moreover  this  Is  exclu- 
sively a  Presidential  right  under  his  powers 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  Once  again  the 
Constitution  does  not  define  "war"  and  It  is 
not  the  privilege  of  Congress  to  define  the 
conditions  which  require  a  declaration  of 
war.  By  tradition.  It  Is  the  President  who 
decides  whether  to  request  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  for  Congress  to  decide  to  grant  or 
withhold  this  declaration.  However,  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  declaration  has  historically 
not  hindered  Presidents  from  engaging  In 
the  past  In  military  activities  abroad,  usually, 
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but  by  no  means  always,  with  the  support 
of  Congressional  acts  such  as  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11. 

'  Article  11,   paragraph  2.  Clause  1. 

"Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser,  The  Legality  of  United  States  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  54  U.S.  Dept.  of  State 
Bulletin,  1966  p.  484.  Hereafter  cited  as 
Memorandum. 

« Memorandum  p.  484,  cites  that  there  has 
been  at  least  125  Instances  In  which  the 
President  has  ordered  the  armed  forces  to 
take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaining  prior  Congressional  au- 
thorization, starting  with  the  "undeclared 
war"  with  Prance  in  1798. 

^  Memorandum,  p.  485. 

"  Senate  Report,  No.  412,  (83rd  Congress, 
Vol.  1),  p.  3. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  when 
American  young  people  are  polled,  lis- 
tened to,  quizzed,  interviewed,  and  gen- 
erally asked  for  their  opinions  concern- 
ing the  President's  drive  against  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries,  there  is  one  sig- 
nificant group  of  American  young  people 
who  are  unavailable  for  comment. 

These  are  the  young  American  soldiers 
who  are  busy  cleaning  out  the  sanctu- 
aries so  that  they  and  their  friends  may 
leave  Vietnam  all  the  sooner. 

Fortunately,  some  of  these  young  men 
are  making  their  opinions  known  for 
their  families  and  friends  and  local 
townspeople  here  at  home.  I  have  re- 
cently received  two  communications  that 
shed  some  light  on  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  doing  the  hard  work. 

From  Denver  comes  a  letter  which 
Sp5c.  Gerald  W.  Burson  sent  his  parents 
from  Vietnam.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
EUmer  T.  Burson  of  Denver,  have  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  Jerry's  letter. 

So  that  all  Senators  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  this  fine  letter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mat  12,  70. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  I'm  doing  fine.  The 
weather  over  here  is  getting  pretty  warm. 
The  rains  come  almost  every  day  now.  The 
mud  gets  deep  but  at  least  it's  a  change 
from  the  dust.  Hope  all  are  well  at  home. 

A?  for  the  war  over  here,  everything  seems 
much  better  now.  Tay  Nlnh  Is  the  smallest 
base  camp,  closest  to  Cambodia.  We've  prob- 
able been  In  the  news  quite  a  lot  the  last 
few  wee!is.  We  are  surrounded  almost  on 
three  sides  by  Cambodia,  and  the  border  Is 
about  four  to  seven  miles  away.  That  de- 
pends on  which  direction  you  head  out.  It's 
too  bad  the  people  (students)  at  home  don't 
really  realize  what's  happening  over  here. 
They're  screaming  because  we've  moved  over 
the  border.  Before  we  went,  we  were  hit  ev- 
ery day,  It  seems,  with  rockets  or  mortar — 
a  rocket  can  be  fired  from  about  eight  miles. 
They  (VC)  would  fire  at  us,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  we  could  do  but  lay  down  and 
pray.  We  couldn't  go  after  them.  They  were 
in  a  country  we  couldn't  enter.  Now  we  can 
go  after  them  and  we  do.  Since  the  drive 
started  we  have  killed  over  5000  NVA.  We 
lost  men  also,  but  only  84  as  of  last  night. 
That's  quite  a  difference.  I  might  also  add 
that  since  the  drive  started  we  have  not 
received  one  round  in  our  base  camp.  I  even 
had  a  full  night's  sleep  last  night. 

As  for  the  students  In  our  country  and  the 


way  they  act.  I  don't  think  they  know  what's 
really  going  on.  Maybe  the  new  generation  Is 
made  up  partly  of  cowards.  I'm  part  of  the 
new  generation,  and  I'm  scared,  but  I  love 
my  country  and  my  family.  If  I  didn^, 
there's  no  law  that  says  I  mtist  always  stay 
in  America.  We  could  ptill  out  of  here,  but 
then  we  have  40,000  men  that  have  died  for 
nothing.  What  happens  to  their  families? 
By  the  way,  there  is  a  law  that  says  you  can't 
destroy  Government  property.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  close  the  schools,  don't  give  them 
the  education.  They  don't  seem  to  want  It. 
Why  should  we  pay  taxes  on  them? 

There  are  a  couple  of  sayings  over  here 
that  make  a  lot  of  sense.  The  first  goes  some- 
thing like  this: 

"There's  a  feeling  of  love  and  comfort 
the  fighting  man  has,  that  the  protected 
shall  never  know." 

'We  are  the  unwilling,  led  by  the  un- 
qualified, to  do  the  unnecessary,  for  the 
ungrateful." 

This  last  one  Is  not  true  over  here,  al- 
though we  have  all  heard  It.  We  are  the  un- 
willing only  In  the  sense  that  we  didn't  want 
to  come  here.  No  one  likes  war.  We  are  led 
by  the  unqualified  only  In  the  sense  that 
those  at  home  (students) .  future  leaders  of 
our  country,  revolt.  To  do  the  unnecesiary. 
War  Is  not  really  necessary  but  we  must  look 
for  the  answers  to  try  and  slop  It.  Por  the 
ungrateful.  This  goes  back  to  the  protestors. 
We  are  here  while  they  are  trying  to  get  an 
education,  but  instead  they'd  rather  cause 
trouble.  If  only  they  could  come  over  here  for 
one  month  and  see  what  It's  like.  Most  of  us 
In  the  company.  In  fact  all  Vietnam,  prob- 
ably were  against  the  conflict  until  they  got 
here.  I  was  the  same  way.  I'm  like  everyone 
else  here.  I  want  to  come  home,  taut  my 
country  says  I  must  serve  so  long,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  an  American  I'll  do  my  best  to 
serve  It  and  my  family.  So  many  students  say 
they  won't  fight,  but  put  a  rifle  in  their 
hands  over  here,  and  let  the  VC  start  shoot- 
ing at  them.  They'll  change  their  minds  in  a 
hurry.  Life  is  short  for  some,  long  for  others, 
yet  eternal  for  those  that  have  LOVE. 

We  support  our  President  and  wish  the 
students  would  too.  I  wish  there  was  some- 
thing I  could  do  to  help.  It's  too  bad  I 
can't  take  a  month's  leave  and  go  aroimd 
and  give  speeches.  If  I  could,  I  would. 

One  last  thing.  If  a  person  doesn't  want  to 
carry  a  gun,  he  doesn't  have  to.  He  could 
still  serve  his  country  over  here.  We  have 
reporters  who  Jump  from  the  choppers  right 
along  with  the  men,  but  instead  of  a  five- 
pound  rifle  and  forty  pounds  of  ammo,  they 
have  a  fifty-potind  camera.  That  takes  guts 
also. 

Ouess  that's  all   for   now.   I'll   be  writing 
again  soon.  My  love  to  all  and  write  soon  too. 
IX)  ve, 

Jerrt. 

Mr.  ALXiOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
same  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  June  4  edition  of  the 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  Breeze  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  Senators  can  ex- 
amine the  commonsense  thinking  of  Pfc. 
Garry  Snider  who  has  been  in  the  thick 
of  things  in  Cambodia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

This  Coxtld  Have  Messed  Us  Up,  Cape  GI 
Writes   Prom   Cambodia 

Somewhere  in  Cambodia. — Pfc.  Garry 
Snider,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Snider  of 
3010  S.E.  16th  Place,  Cape  Coral,  seated  by  a 
cache  of  ammunition,  mines,  and  other  war 
supplies  captured  by  U.S.  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

He  writes,  in  a  letter  dated  May  19,  to  his 
parents.  "What  does  everybody  back  home 
think  of  us  being  in  Cambodia?  If  they  say 
anything  against  It,  they  don't  know  what 
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they're  t&Iiang  about.  This  Is  the  greatest 
thing  the  U.S.  could  have  ever  done. 

•  You  wouldn't  believe  all  the  stuff  we're 
flndlng.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  rice,  VC  training 
camps,  weapons  and  everything  the  VC  and 
NVA  need  to  keep  alive.  But  with  lis  taking 
all  their  supplies,  they  are  helpless.  If  you 
hear  anybody  saying  it's  wrong,  you  tell 
them  you've  got  a  son  in  Cambodia  and  he 
backs  It  up  100  per  cent." 

A  combat  veteran  with  several  months 
service  Ln  Vietnam.  Pfc.  Snider  received  the 
Bronze  Star  medal  for  gallantry  In  action 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  revealed  that  the  President 
supports  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Tills  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Senators.  Of  course,  the  President  would 
favor  it;  any  President  would.  All  Presi- 
dents like  blank  checks,  and  that  is  just 
what  this  amendment  is.  No  President 
likes  to  deal  with  Congress,  as  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  requires. 
Unpleasant  as  this  may  be  to  them,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  unavoidable  and.  I  think, 
important  requirement  under  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

Six  years  ago  the  Congress,  to  Its  sor- 
row, gave  President  Johnson  a  blank 
check.  He  was  quick  to  'Ahip  out  a  copy 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  when- 
ever questioned  about  his  authority  to 
fight  an  undeclared  war  half-way  around 
the  world.  Make  no  mistake  about  it — 
the  Byrd  proposal  could  readily  become 
a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  an 
open  invitation  to  the  President  to  do 
what  he  wills  in  Cambodia,  without  the 
further  approval  of  the  Congress — as 
long  as  he  does  it  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting our  forces  In  Vietnam. 

In  sajlng  this,  I  do  not  in  any  way 
question  the  President's  intention  to  get 
our  men  out  of  Cambodia  and  to  keep 
them  out.  But  other  men,  and  subsequent 
and  unforeseen  events,  will  be  constantly 
working  to  undermine  the  President's 
determination.  And,  ■with  the  existence 
of  another  blank  check  on  the  statute 
books,  their  voices  will  be  more  persua- 
sive than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 
This  administration  has  stated  that  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution as  "legal  or  constitutional  au- 
thority for  its  present  conduct  of  forei^rn 
relations,  or  its  contengency  plans."  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  demonstrates,  in 
voting  on  this  amendment,  that  it  can 
profit  from  experience  and  that  It  will 
not  volunteer  a  replacement  for  that  ill- 
fated  resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  states,  in  effect,  that  the 
President  can  send  US.  ground  forces 
back  into  Cambodia  after  July  1  anytime 
he  considers  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. But  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment does  not  deny,  as  has  been  charged 
so  often  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  the 
President's  constitutional  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  the  safety  of 
American  forces.  It  recognizes  that  the 
Congress  cannot — by  passage  of  a  mere 
bill — add  to  or  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  and  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  Without  question, 
the  President  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect UjS,  troops  in  Vietnam — and  no 
doubt  he  wlU  do  so.  He  does  not  need  a 


mandate  from  the  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thus,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  both  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary. 

The  point  that  Senators  should  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  Senate  has  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  also — both  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy  and  in  deciding 
how  public  funds  are  to  be  spent.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  knows  that  very  well.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  of  what  he  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber last  November  13  during  a  short  visit 
to  the  Senate: 

I  find,  looking  back  over  this  period  of 
time,  that  this  administration  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  sharp  crltlcisim  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  both  from  the  Democratic 
side  and  from  the  Republican  side.  I  want 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  know  that  I  un- 
derstand It.  I  recognize  this  as  being  one  of 
the  strengths  of  our  system,  rather  than  one 
of  Its  weaknesses,  and  I  know  that,  in  the 
end.  out  of  this  kind  of  criticism  and  debate 
win  come  better  policies  and  stronger  poli- 
cies than  would  have  been  the  case  had  we 
simply  had  an  abject  Senate — or  House  of 
Representatives,  for  that  matter — simply  ap- 
proving whatever  Ideas  came  from  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  feel 
very  strongly  about  our  proposals  when  we 
send  them  here.  It  does  mean  that  I,  as  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  one  who  served 
in  it  and  who  presided  over  it  for  8  years, 
recognize  this  great  tradition  of  Independ- 
ence, and  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  our  Republic. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  derelict 
far  too  long  In  placing  adequate  re- 
straints on  the  executive  branch  in  the 
commitment  of  our  men  and  dollars 
abroad.  As  Senators  we  should  concern 
ourselves  primarily  with  seeing  that  Con- 
gress carries  out  its  responsibilities,  not 
with  the  duties  of  the  President.  We 
should  worry,  not  so  much  about  pre- 
serving the  President's  powers  which  he 
will  faithfully  uphold — let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  that — but  preserving  our 
own.  This  debate  should  be  focused,  not 
on  whether  this  proposal  ties  the  Presi- 
dent's hands — it  does  not — but  on 
whether  it  will  help  to  untie  the  knots 
by  which  Congress  has  shackled  Its  own 
powers.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  a  step  in  righting  the  imbalance  In  our 
system.  While  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia's  amendment  would  not  add  to 
the  President's  legal  or  constitutional 
powers,  it  would  have  the  practical  effect 
of  tipping  the  scales  of  political  power 
even  further  toward  executive  domina- 
tion. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would  also 
be  a  retreat  from  the  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  80  to  9  vote  of  the  Senate 
last  year,  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
American  groimd  troops  in  Loas  or  Thai- 
land. No  Senator  raised  a  question  during 
the  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment last  December  concerning  the  need 
to  spell  out  the  President's  authority  to 
protect  our  forces.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  language  of  that  amendment 
was  worked  out  in  consultation  with,  and 
was  fully  endorsed  by,  the  White  House. 
The  issue  Is  no  different  today  than  it 
was  then.  On  the  day  following  the  Sen- 
ate's action  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  said: 


The  Intent  and  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
amendment  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  was  to  reaffirm  the  e.xlsting  role 
and  existing  policies  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Thailand  and  Laos. 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that — 

Following  a  meeting  with  the  President 
snd  others  at  the  White  House  this  morning, 
I  can  report  that  the  President  was  pleased  - 
with  the  amendment,  and  he  recognizes  that 
it  Is  in  accordance  with  his  announced 
policies. 

The  President  saw  no  need  then  for 
a  provision  concerning  the  protection  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
sanctuaries  just  across  the  border  in  Laos 
have  been  expanded  since  that  amend- 
ment passed  and  the  administration  still 
has  seen  fit  to  follow  the  restriction  laid 
down  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, a  statement  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
29,  page  39248,  and  a  news  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  December  17, 
1969,  covering  that  event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  the  experience  under  this  restric- 
tion? Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  told  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  18  that — 

I  have  been  one  who  has  been  Insistent 
all  along  that  we  live  up  to  this  particular 
amendment,  and  the  rules  of  operation  that 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  are  the  same  rules  that 
are  being  followed  today  .  .  .  the  rules  (are) 
tied  to  the  protection  of  the  (South  Viet- 
namese and  American)  forces  that  are  en- 
gaged In  those  (Laos-South  Vietnam)  border 
areas  with  the  enemy  ,  .  .  this  amendment 
has  not  endangered  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  protective  reac- 
tion which  I  am  referring  to  In  Laos  has 
to  do  with  our  air  Interdiction  campaign,  the 
rescue  of  survivors,  and  also  has  to  do  with 
on-going  combat  operations  within  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  use 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  or 
American  ad'visers  with  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  on  an  attack  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  Laos  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying a  sanctuary  "would  certainly 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment which  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  year." 

Thus  the  Secretary  of  Defense  found 
that  the  Laos-Thailand  amendment, 
pased  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President — without  restrictive  lan- 
guage on  protecting  American  troops — 
did  not  endanger  the  lives  of  the  troops, 
since  it  does  not  prohibit  minimal  actions 
across  the  border  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  "protective  reaction."  But,  it  did 
prohibit  in  Laos,  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress,  the  type  of  action  that 
was  undertaken  In  Cambodia. 

The  principle  that  was  approved  so 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember as  applicable  to  Laos  should  also 
be  applicable  to  Cambodia.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  prohlbi-tion 
concerning  Laos  could  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Cambodia  as  well — if  the  spon- 
sors had  only  thought  that  there  was 
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even  a  remote  possibility  that  U.S.  troops 
might  be  sent  into  Cambodia. 

On  May  8,  President  Nixon  told  the 
American  people  that — 

What  we've  also  accomplished  (in  Cam- 
bodia) Is  that  by  buying  time  it  means  that 
if  the  enemy  does  come  back  Into  those 
sanctuaries,  the  next  time  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  strong  enough  and  well 
trained  enough  to  handle  It  alone. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia's 
amendment  would  have  tlie  Senate  go 
beyond  the  President's  own  stated  inten- 
tions, by  giving  him  our  consent  in  ad- 
vance to  going  back  into  Cambodia  after 
all. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  were  ap- 
proved and  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment subsequently  adopted,  the  Senate 
would  have  said,  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  should  get  out  of  Cambodia  and  stay 
out  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
really  do  not  mean  it — that  the  Presi- 
dent can  go  back  in  whenever  he  chooses. 
Instead,  Mr.  President,  of  taking  a  his- 
toric step  in  the  process  of  beginning  to 
restore  the  Senate  to  the  role  the  Con- 
stitution intended,  we  would  have  acted, 
not  like  a  great  forum,  but  like  a  fudge 
factory,  and  rendered  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  so  largely  meaningless  that 
it  would  then  be  questionable  whether 
we  should  proceed  to  adopt  it,  in  its 
modified  form,  at  all. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  blow  a  hole  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  large  enough  to  drive  a  whole 
new  war  through,  without  the  President 
ever  having  to  return  to  Congress  for 
authority  or  consent. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  repeat  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  give  the  President  a  blank 
check  to  go  back  into  Cambodia.  It  would 
tip  the  political  balance  of  power  still 
further  in  favor  of  the  executive  branch. 
And  it  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  on  Laos  only  6  months  ago. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  Bipartisan  Amendment  in  Sttppobt  of 
the    f^resident's    position    on    laos    and 
Thailand 

Mr.  Gritfin.  Mr.  President,  particularly  In 
the  wake  of  Vice  President's  Acnew's  criti- 
cism of  some  of  the  news  media,  there  has 
been  considerable  dlscvisslon  of,  and  focus 
upon,  the  objectivity  of  news  report*.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  some  particular  concern  was 
Indicated  earlier  with  respect  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

Although  I  hesitate  to  single  out  these 
particular  newspajjers  again,  I  wish  to  Indi- 
cate my  considerable  displeasure  with  the 
coverage  this  morning  In  both  the  New  Tork 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  of  an  action 
that  took  place  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

A  headline  In  the  Washington  Poet  this 
morning  reads,  "Senate  Acts  To  Curb  Asia 
Role."  The  story  under  that  headline  refers 
to  the  amendment  cosponsored  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch)  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  re- 
lating to  policy  with  respect  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  United  States  combat  troops  In  Thai- 
land and  Laos. 

The  first  point  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  the  headline  Is  misleading.  The  Sen- 
ate did  not  take  any  action  to  "curb"  an 
Asian  role.  The  Intent  and  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  amendment  ultimately  adopted  by 


the  Senate  yesterday  was  to  reaffirm  the  ex- 
isting role  and  existing  policies  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  Thailand  and  Laos. 

Moreo\-er,  I  notice  In  both  of  the  reports 
two  disturbing  and  rather  significant  om- 
mlssions.  Krst,  there  Is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  fact  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment was  a  bipartisan  amendment.  The  only 
sponsor  indicated  In  the  two  reports  Is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chubch) — who  deserves  and  should  receive 
fuU  credit  for  the  leadership  role  that  he 
played  In  connection  with  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  the  amendment.  But 
equally  important,  to  the  American  people,  Is 
the  completely  Ignored  and  unreported  fact 
that  it  was  a  bipartisan  amendment. 

Indeed,  the  amendment  was  drafted — and 
I  think  most  of  the  people  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  those  who  were  watching  from  gal- 
lery were  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  was  drafted 
right  here  In  the  Republican  cloakroom.  In 
fact,  the  principal  Senators  involved  In  Its 
drafting,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  were  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs);  and  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  obtained  the  floor  and 
received  recognition  to  offer  the  amendment, 
he  acknowledged  Inxmedlately  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  those  two  RepubUcans. 

The  second  significant  and  disturbing 
omission  from  the  reports  In  both  newspapers 
Is  the  fact  that  the  opening  lines  of  the 
amendment  were  these:  "In  line  with  the 
expressed  Intention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  amendment  was  not  long.  In  fact  It 
was  very  short.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  could 
have  been  reported  In  full.  But  omitted  were 
those  very  significant  Introductory  words, 
which  make  It  clear  that  what  was  Intended, 
was  a  positive  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  rafflrmlng  the  declared  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  omission  of  these  words 
leaves  the  reader  of  these  newspajjers  with 
the  opposite  impression — that  the  Senator 
was  taking  a  slap  at  the  administration, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  case. 

This  Is  most  unfortunate.  'Whether  or  not 
It  was  Intended  by  those  who  wrote  the 
stories,  that  Is  the  way  It  appears  In  print, 
and  In  my  opinion,  some  notice  of  It  shotild 
be  taken.  Pollo'wlng  a  meeting  with  the 
President  and  others  at  the  White  House  this 
morning,  I  can  report  to  my  fellow  Senators 
that  the  President  Is  pleased  with  the 
amendment,  and  he  recognizes  that  it  is  In 
accordance  with  his  announced  policies. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Grutin.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  Senator  has  mentioned 
very  appropriately  that  the  measure  adopted 
yesterday  to  which  he  has  referred  was  a 
bipartisan  measure.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  But  I  wish  he  would  also  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  which 
It  was  simply  a  clarification  was  also  a  bi- 
partisan measure. 

Mr.  Grutin.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Presiding  OmcEB.  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Oiticer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Holland.  It  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  who  was  called 
away  by  a  serious  Illness  In  his  family,  and 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 

So  the  entire  approach  to  this  difficult 
question,  both  the  original  approach  and  the 
clarifying  approach  ultimately  adopted,  was 
bipartisan;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tion was  completely  bipartisan. 

Mr.  Grutin.  The  Senator  makes  an  excel- 
lent point. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  pertinent 
portions  of  the  two  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  sirtlcles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  16.  1969] 
"Hill   Acts  To  Curb   Asia   Role — Senate 

Votes  $69.3  Billion  in  Detensx  PtTNos 
"(By  Warren  Unna  and  Richard  Homan) 

"The  Senate,  after  almost  three  hours  of 
stormy  and  unusual  secret  debate,  yesterday 
voted  73  to  17  to  bar  use  of  new  defense 
funds  'to  finance  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican ground  combat  troops  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

"The  Senate  then  went  on  to  approve  a 
$69.3-blUlon  appropriation  for  military 
spending  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
was  $637  million  less  than  an  appropriation 
measure  already  heavily  cut  by  the  House. 
The  House  has  slashed  Pentagon  spending 
requests  by  $6  J  blUlon. 

"The  flnal  Senate  vote  on  the  appropria- 
tions bUl  was  85  to  4.  It  came  after  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  a  new  effort  to  kill  the  Nixon 
administration's  safeguard  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile program. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"The  restriction  voted  on  U.S.  military 
activities  In  Laos  and  Thailand  came  after 
Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark)  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Insisted 
that  the  bill's  floor  manager  give  the  admin- 
istration's reasons  for  wanting  to  spend  $90 
million  for  U.S.  military  assistance  In  neutral 
Laos.  This  sum  was  described  as  a  16.7  per 
cent  increase  over  last  year. 

"The  restrictive  amendment.  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Prank  Church  (D- Idaho),  modlfled  an 
earlier  motion  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  and  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  to  prevent  U.S. 
funds  from  being  used  to  provide  anything 
but  supplies  and  training  to  local  forces' 
In  Laos  and  Thailand. 

"  'I  voice  my  apprehension  over  continuing 
administration  silence  over  policy  In  Laos, 
where  our  military  involvement  appears  to 
be  growing  rather  than  declining,'  Pulbrlght 
told  the  Senate  In  a  secret-session  statement 
he  later  released  to  reporters. 

"  'As  In  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  administration 
inherited  a  Laotian  policy,'  the  Senator  ac- 
knowledged. 

■Pulbrlght's  charges  came  in  the  wake  of 
a  secret  series  of  investigations  a  Senate  Por- 
elgn  Relations  subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting Into  the  extent  of  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement m  Laos.  Until  now,  the  adminis- 
tration has  Insisted  on  such  a  sanitized  pub- 
lic version  of  the  transcript  that  Pulbrlght 
said  his  committee  decided  it  would  be  only 
'misleading'  to  publish  It, 

"In  his  televised  press  conference  last 
week.  President  Nixon  said  there  were  'no 
American  combat  troops  In  Laos.'  But  the 
President  did  acknowledge  for  the  first  time 
that  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  inter- 
diction of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam — 'as  It  runs  through  Laos.' 
Previously,  the  United  States  had  acknowl- 
edged 'armed  reconnaissance'  flights  over 
Laos. 

"Yesterday's  Senate  action  Indicated  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  senators  now  believe 
there  is  either  much  more  than  that  In- 
volved, or  that  there  is  about  to  be.  Once 
the  secret  session  was  over  and  the  doors 
were  open  to  the  public,  the  senators,  by  the 
tone  of  their  debate,  made  It  plain  that  they 
now  were  aware  of  U.S.  air  sorties  into  Laos. 

"And  Pulbrtght,  in  reading  them  a  series 
of  letters  he  has  received  from  military  and 
AID  personnel,  as  well  as  from  relatives  of 
those  killed  and  missing  in  Laos,  apparently 
buttressed  this  Senate  awareness. 

"The  $90  million  military-aid  flgure  had 
been  a  tightly  held  secret  untU  Sen.  Allen 
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J  Ellender  (D-La.).  floor -managing  the  de- 
fease appropriation  bill  lor  the  hospitalized 
Richard  B.  Riissell  (D-Qa.) .  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag. 

"The  $90  million  was  only  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  recommendation.  It  was 
not  known  how  much  the  Pentagon  actually 
sought.  EUender  cryptically  referred  to  It  as 
going  'for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the 
Royal  LAOtlan  Army." 

"It  was  then  that  the  Senate  decided  to 
go  Into  Its  closed-door  executive  session  after 
overruling  a  suggestion  from  Sen.  Barry 
Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.)  to  debate  It  out  In  the 
open. 

The  $90  million  represents  only  part  of 
the  money  that  the  United  States  spends 
in  X^aos. 

"Under  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill,  Laos  is 
to  get  $36.3  million  In  military  "supporting 
assistance,"  as  well  as  $11.9  million  In  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  addition,  there  Is  sus- 
picion of  an  additional  sum  included  In  the 
secret  CIA  budget  for  the  rupport  of  Laos' 
'secret  army.' 

•From  1955,  when  the  United  States  took 
over  much  of  the  French  role  in  Laos,  until 
1961,  the  U.S.  gave  $91  million  In  military 
aid  and  $263.9  million  in  economic  aid  to 
Laos.  In  1962.  the  Geneva  accords  were  work- 
ed out  guaranteeing  Laos'  neutrality  and  pro- 
viding for  the  withdrawal  of  both  North 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  troops.  Further  U.S. 
military  expenditures  were  marked  secret. 

'The  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Laos, 
as  per  agreement.  But  President  Nixon  em- 
phasized in  press  conference  last  week  that 
some  50.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  be- 
lieved to  still  be  in  Laos. 

"In  Thailand,  which  also  was  Included  In 
yesterday's  Senate  restriction  against  U.S. 
ground  troops,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
total  of  48,000  Air  Force  and  Army  person- 
nel. On  Sept.  30.  the  White  House  announc- 
ed it  would  cut  this  figure  back  by  6.000  by 
next  July  1 — with  no  appreciable  loss  In  what 
was  termed  combat  capacity." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   16,   1969) 
•Senats  Opposes  a  GI  Rou:  in  Laos — Votes 

To  Bar  Combat  Untts  in  Thailand  Too. 

BtJT  Final  Bill  Mat  Drop  Curb 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

■  Washington. — The  Senate,  after  a  secret 
debate  on  American  military  Involvement  in 
the  war  in  Laos,  voted  today  to  prohibit  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  In  either  Laos  or  Thailand. 

"The  prohibition,  approved  by  a  vote  of  78 
to  11.  was  written  into  a  $69.3-bUllon  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

"Whether  the  prohibition  would  be  re- 
tained In  the  compromise  appropriations  bill 
that  will  now  be  drafted  by  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee  appeared  doubted. 
But  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  Democrat  of 
Arkansas  expressed  the  view  that,  at  least, 
he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  what  he  described  as  "our 
escalating  mlUtaxy  activities  In  Laos.'  " 

"Before  approving  the  Pentagon  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Senate  once  again 
refused — this  time  by  a  decisive  margin — to 
delay  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antlbal- 
llstic  missile  system. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"The  Senate's  first  full-scale  debate  on  the 
Laotian  war  was  provoked  by  a  group  of 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  Senate  PV>r- 
elgn  Relations  Committee,  but  by  Senator 
Fulbrlght.  the  committee  chairman,  and  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader. 

"Asserting  that  the  United  States  was  es- 
calating Its  military  activities  In  Laos,  the 
group  sought  to  use  the  defense  apfwoprla- 
tions  bill  to  force  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  relax  its  p>ollcy  of  secrecy  on  American 
military  activities  in  Laos  as  well  as  to  place 


some  Congressional  restraints  on  further 
military  Involvement  in  that  Southeast 
Asian  coiintry. 

"Paced  with  the  continued  opposition  of 
the  Appropriation  and  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees, the  group  was  not  completely  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts. 

"RARE   SECRET   SESSION    HELD 

"It  did  succeed  in  forcing  the  Senate  Into 
a  rare  secret  session  for  a  discussion  of  the 
largely  secret  American  military  role  in  Laos. 
During  the  discussion  the  Administration 
for  the  first  time  supplied  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  •  •  •  information  on  American 
military  activities  in  Laos,  including  details 
on  how  American  planes  were  carrying  out 
bombing  strikes  in  northern  Laos  in  support 
of  the  Royal  Laotian  Government  forces. 

"When  It  came  to  legislative  restraints, 
however,  the  group  was  forced  to  beat  a 
series  of  retreats  and  the  Senate  wound  up 
approving  a  compromise  limited  to  prohibi- 
tion of  ground  combat  troops  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

"The  comprcwttlse,  put  together  by  Senator 
Prank  Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  specified 
that  none  of  the  funds  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  'shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand.' 

"The  United  States  has  military  advisers. 
Including  Army  Special  Forces  units,  sta- 
tioned in  Laos  to  assist  Laotian  Government 
forces  as  well  as  a  36,000-man  private  army 
largely  supported  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In  addition,  at 
the  request  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment, American  planes  are  flying  armed  re- 
connaissance missions  in  Laos. 

"TROOPS    IN    LAOS    DENIED 

"The  Administration,  however,  has  repeat- 
edly insisted — as  President  Nixon  did  most 
recently  at  his  news  conference  last  week — 
that  the  United  States  has  no  combat  troops 
In  Laos. 

"During  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate, 
however,  it  was  emphasized  by  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Fulbrigjht  that  USilted 
Slates  Air  Force  planes  stationed  in  Thai- 
land were  carrying  out  bombing  missions 
against  the  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  In  northern  Laos 
In  support  of  Laotian  Government  forces.  At 
one  point  In  the  debate  preceding  the  secret 
session.  Senator  Mansfield  said  the  number 
of  sorties  by  Air  Force  planes  based  on  Thai- 
land had  'increased  considerably  in  recent 
months.' 

"Much  of  the  debate  revolved  around  the 
Issue  of  whether  the  Senate,  through  amend- 
ments In  the  defense  appropriation  bills, 
should  attempt  to  restrict  or  prevent  such 
air  combat  missions. 

"The  Church  proposal  was  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  bro«kder  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republi- 
can of  Kentucky.  The  Cooper  amendment, 
designed  to  prevent  an  American  combat  In- 
volvement In  Laos.  sp>ecified  that  none  of  the 
defense  appropriations  'shall  be  used  for  the 
supp.>rt  of  local  forces  In  Laos  or  Thailand 
except  to  provide  supplies,  material,  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  Including  maintenance 
thereof,  or  to  provide  training  for  such  local 
forces.' 

"COOPER'S    MOTHER    STRICKEN 

"In  the  absence  of  Senator  Cooper,  whose 
mother  suffered  a  stroke  in  Kentucky,  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  Senator  Mans- 
field. 

"During  the  course  of  the  debate  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  developed  over  whether 
the  Cooper  amendment  would  prevent  con- 
tinuation of  the  air  combat  missions. 

"Senator  Fulbrlght — as  did  aides  of  Sena- 
tor Cooper — Interpreted  the  amendment  as 
prohibiting  such  air  support.  But  Senator 
Mansfield,  noting  that  the  Laos  war  pre- 
sented a  "dangerous  and  delicate"  situation 


"tied  closely  to  the  wu  in  Vietnam."  said  It 
was  "a  moot  question"  whether  the  amend- 
ment would  prevent  bombing  missions  that 
ostensibly  were  being  conducted  against 
North  Vietnamese  troops  In  Laos." 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Senator,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GRimN.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  recall,  too.  that  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  question  was  asked  and  the  Infor- 
mation was  given  to  the  Senate  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  so  expressed  himself,  and  that  In 
fact  the  amendment  as  finally  'igreed  to  was 
actually  in  support  of  what  '.he  President 
had  already  announced. 
Mr.  GaifTiN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McClellan.  That  certainly  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  vote  that  It  received.  I, 
for  Instance,  have  never  been  one  who 
wanted  to  pass  legislation  In  this  field,  or 
take  action,  that  would  be  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  President  or  hinder  or  hamper 
him  In  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem. 

Mr.  OairriN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
unity.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  In  a  situation 
when  we  have  unity.  It  is  sometimes  refliicted 
In  the  press  as  disunity,  or  as  though  there 
were  differences  with  the  President  which  in 
reality  do  not  exlsf. 

I  wish  to  mention  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tenn'issee 
(Mr.  Baker)  a  Republican,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Cran- 
ston) ,  a  Democrat,  who  were  not  mentioned 
earlier,  were  also  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
talk  very  briefly  on  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  think  they  very  ade- 
quately describe  how  gaps  can  appear  in  the 
credibility  of  all  Government  officials  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  when  a  matter 
has  been  handled  as  loosely  as  the  matter 
was  handled  yesterday  by  the  two  newspapers 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post. 

There  is  no  question  that,  by  the  result 
of  the  carrying  of  the  motion  to  table  the 
Mansfield -Cooper  amendment  with  the  pres- 
tigious name  of  the  majority  leader  on  it — 
and  It  was  not  an  action  against  him — that  it 
would  have  had  to  have  had  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  was  pretty  much  of  a  mind  on 
what  It  wanted. 

Mr.  President,  reading  from  page  16760  of 
the  Record  of  yesterday,  I  read  again  the 
amendment: 

"On  page  46,  between  lines  8  and  9  in- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  "In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand 
without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress.' " 
Mr.  President,  I  heard  no  Senator  on  the 
floor — and  I  was  present  during  the  entire 
debate  on  the  matter  yesterday — take  any 
position  contrary  to  that.  I  think  that  states 
the  almost  unanimous  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  do  not  desire  to  seek  ground  com- 
bat troops  Introduced  Into  Laos. 

However,  it  Implies  that  this  was  a  strike 
against  the  administration.  It  is  particularly 
annoying  to  me.  I  regard  myself  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  administration,  as  I 
was  of  the  administrations  of  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  In  the  for- 
eign relations  area,  particularly. 

I  think  It  does  an  Injustice  to  the  Presi- 
dent. And  I  think  It  does  an  Injustice  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  matter  of  the  co^onsorshlp  Is.  of 
course,  another  matter.  It  puts  a  completely 
different  complexion  on  the  action  which 
the  Senate  took  yesterday  In  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Junior 


Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs), 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado all  Joined. 

I  think  It  was  a  very  worthy  effort  and 
one  which  contributed  and  will  contribute 
very  greatly  to  delineating  the  relationship 
between  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress. 

President  Backs  Senators  on  Laos 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  Dec.  16. — The  White  House 
made  known  today  that  It  had  endorsed 
yesterday's  Senate  prohibition  on  the  com- 
mitment of  ground  combat  troops  to  Laos 
and  Thailand  as  consistent  with  Administra- 
tion policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leader,  said  after  a  White  House  meeting 
that  President  Nixon  had  told  the  Congres- 
sional Republican  leaders  that  the  prohibi- 
tion, adopted  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  was 
"definitely  in  line  with  Administration 
Dollcy." 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  Presidential  secre- 
tary, gave  added  emphasis  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's acceptance  of  the  Senate  move  by 
saying  the  White  House  regarded  the  pro- 
hibition as  an  "endorsement"  rather  than  a 
"curbing"  of  Administration  policy. 

The  amendment  to  the  defense  appropri- 
ations bill,  adopted  yesterday  by  a  73-17 
vote,  states:  "In  line  with  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos  or 
Thailand." 

This  wording,  it  was  disclosed  today,  was 
approved  by  the  White  House  in  advance  of 
adoption. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Senate  action,  the 
amendment,  hastily  drafted  during  a  secret 
session  on  American  military  Involvement  In 
Laos,  was  being  subjected  to  varying  Inter- 
pretations as  to  Its  significance  and  Impact. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho, 
the  prlnclfw,!  author  of  the  amendment,  de- 
scribed It  as  a  "reassertlon  of  Congressional 
prerogatives"  in  foreign  policy,  designed  to 
make  clear  that  the  President  could  not  com- 
mit combat  troops  to  Laos  or  Thailand  with- 
out the  specific  consent  of  Congress, 

Reflecting  the  White  House  attitude.  Re- 
publican Congressional  leaders  were  inter- 
preting Senate  adoption  of  the  amendment 
as  a  show  of  bipartisan  Congressional  unity 
behind  the  President's  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan,  the 
assistant  Senate  Republican  leader,  and  Sen- 
ator Gordon  P.  Allott  of  Colorado,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  com- 
plained that  newspa{>er  reports,  particularly 
by  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  had  not  emphasized  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  and  support  of  the  amendment. 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  when  we  do  have 
unity.  It  Is  sometimes  reflected  In  the  press 
that  there  is  disunity,"  Senator  Grlffln  said. 

Senator  Allott  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Church  amendment,  along  with  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Republican  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  Democrat  of 
California. 

During  the  course  of  the  brief  public  de- 
bate on  the  Church  amendment,  no  emphasis 
was  placed  by  Republicans  or  Democrats  on 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  amendment, 
which  was  worked  out  in  secret  sessions 
when  reporters  were  excluded  from  the  gal- 
leries. Nor  was  It  disclosed  until  today  by 
Senator  Allott  that  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution had  been  cleared  with  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  I  have  many  other  times. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
indicated  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from 
the  rights  a  President  has  under  the 
Constitution;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  'Whatever  powers  the 
President  holds  under  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  affected  by  anything  we  pass 
in  the  Senate.  My  concern  is  not  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
affect  any  power  the  President  may  al- 
ready possess  under  the  Constitution.  My 
concern  is  that  it  could  and,  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  might  well  be  inter- 
preted by  the  President  in  the  future  as 
giving  our  consent  in  advance  for  a  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  on  a  mass  scale. 

That  is  wh>'  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  we  are  in  a 
different  position  now  than  when  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. At  that  time  we  were  in,  or  at 
least  beginning,  a  period  of  escalation. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  with  respect  to 
President  Nixon's  actions  and  record,  be- 
cause the  facts  indicate  otherwise.  In- 
stead of  an  escalation,  we  have  had  de- 
escaJation.  We  have  had  troop  levels 
reduced  by  115,500.  We  have  had  a  re- 
duction in  the  bombing.  There  has  been 
no  expansion  of  the  war.  There  has  been 
a  contraction  of  the  war.  There  has  been 
Vietnamization. 

If  President  Nixon  were  escalating, 
the  argument  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  be  valid:  but  we  are  now  in  a 
period  of  deescalation.  disengagement, 
and  extrication  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  referred  to  concern- 
ing Laos  and  Thailand.  There  must  have 
been  a  recognition  at  that  time  that  the 
President  had  the  power  to  protect  Amer- 
ican forces,  in  any  event.  I  assume  now 
the  President  has  that  power  whether 
or  not  the  Byrd  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  am  not  certain  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
agrees  that  he  would  have  that  power, 
but  many  cosponsors  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution  have  stated  that  cer- 
tainly the  President  has  the  right,  and 
not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation,  to 
protect  American  forces.  It  is  inherent 
imder  the  pro\lsions  of  the  Constitution. 

If  he  has  that  power,  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  what  possible  harm 
can  it  do  to  the  Church-Cooper  resolu- 
tion to  reemphasize  and  underscore  it? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  Senator,  if  I  might  use  a  question  to 
reply  to  a  question,  what  possible  good 
will  it  do  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment? I  can  see  all  kinds  of  possible 
harm. 

The  Senator's  argument  is,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  that  inasmuch  as  President 
Nixon  has  imdertaken  to  withdraw  a  por- 
tion of  our  forces  from  Vietnam,  and  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  committed  to  further 
withdrawals,  he  simply  Is  not  going  to 
reverse  this  deescalation  and  take  us 
into  a  wider  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  that  this  is  so.  I  fervently  hope 
it  Is  so.  But  I  remind  the  Senator  that, 
at  the  time  Congress  passed  the  Gulf  of 


Tonkin  resolution,  there  was  no  evidence 
it  was  then  in  the  mind  of  President 
Johnson  to  send  half  a  million  American 
men  to  battle  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
But  within  a  few  months.  President 
Johnson  did  make  that  decision.  He  did 
not  come  to  Congress  for  consent,  be- 
cause he  had  a  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
worded  in  language  so  broad  that  he  con- 
strued it  as  the  prize  bequeathment  of 
congressional  consent. 

That  is  the  experience  we  had  only  a 
few  short  years  ago.  In  the  light  of  that 
experience,  I  think  it  most  xmwise  to  tack 
on  an  amendment  like  that  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in  lan- 
guage so  broad  that  if,  2  months  from 
now.  President  Nixon  should  change  his 
mind,  he  could  shake  this  langiuge  in 
front  of  us  and  tell  us  that  it  constitutes 
prior  congressional  consent  to  the  action 
he  has  decided  upon. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  President  will  not  change  his 
mind,  that  present  policy  will  not  be  re- 
versed. We  know  the  pressures  already 
converging  on  the  President  to  involve 
the  United  States  more  deeply  in  the 
Cambodian  affair.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  when  he  says  that 
the  war  is  narrowing.  I  think  it  is  broad- 
ening. The  front  has  been  extended.  It  is 
now  Cambodia,  in  addition  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  now  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  staying  in  Cambodia  after  our 
troops  come  out.  Now  Thai  troops  are  go- 
ing into  Cambodia  for  the  first  time. 

Furthermore,  there  are  proposals  tliat 
the  United  States  should  underwrite  the 
entire  defense,  that  we  should  pay  for  the 
whole  operation,  and  there  are  objections 
to  this  amendment  upon  the  grounds 
that,  as  presently  constituted,  it  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  paying 
the  mercenary  troops  we  apparently  in- 
tend to  send  into  Csunbodia  to  help  prop 
up  the  new  regime  there. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator,  already  there 
are  forces  at  work  that  could  easily 
change  the  President's  mind,  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  which  later  might 
be  construed  as  constituting  congres- 
sional consent  to  a  very  large  American 
involvement  in  Cambodia  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  read  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  it  is 
narrow  in  scope.  It  refers  to  protection 
of  U.S.  forces  only  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
also  facihtating  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  tailored  to  the  Vietnam- 
ization program — certainly  not  an  esca- 
lation, but  a  deescalation. 

I  would  pose  the  question  again,  does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  believe  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  right  to  protect  the  Armed 
Forces  without  the  Byrd  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  what  I  have  repeated  to 
him,  I  think  in  response  to  this  particu- 
lar question,  at  least  a  score  of  times 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  That  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  does  have  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  protect  American 
forces  in  the  field.  We  can  neither  add 
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to  nor  detract  from  those  powers  by  any 
law  we  pass  in  Congress. 

Therefore,  this  is  really  a  false  issue. 
It  is  ui-inecessary  to  affix  the  Byrd  pro- 
posal to  this  amendment.  It  does  not  con- 
fer any  power  upon  the  President  that 
he  does  not  already  possess  under  the 
Constitution.  But  It  could  easily  be  con- 
strued not  only  as  constituting  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  current  operation 
in  Cambodia,  but  also  as  giving  our  con- 
sent in  advance  for  returning  American 
forces  to  Cambodia  at  some  future  date, 
as  long  as  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting American  forces  in  the  field. 

So  again  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  can 
not  see  how  we  can  Improve  upon  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  by  adding 
this  language,  how  we  can  possibly  affect 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  by  any  language:  but 
I  do  see  grave  dangers  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  would  create  an  excep- 
tion that  could  become  as  large  as  the 
President  wants  to  make  it  in  the  future. 
The  B>Td  proposal  thus  becomes  an 
abdication  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  suggested  earlier  today  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia   (Mr.  Byrd)    might  be  looked 
upon    as    stren^hening    the    Church- 
Cooper  amendment.  It  would  be  a  rec- 
ognition by  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  by 
Congress,  of  the  shared  power.  It  woxild 
adso  be  a  recognition  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional right  and  obligation  the  Pres- 
ident has  to  protect  American  forces. 
We  would  serve  notice  that  the  President 
has  that  right,  which  almost  every  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment indicates  he  has.  I  construe  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  as  strength- 
ening the  Church-Cooper  amendment, 
certainly  not  vitiating  it  or  in  any  way 
weakening    it.    The    amendment    is    so 
narrowly  drawn,  applying  only  to  South 
Vietnam  and  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  eind  to  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult for  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  conclude  its  adoption  might  mean  an 
expansion  of  the  war. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  might  be  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  enacting  a  second 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  but  giving  It 
another  name.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  does  not  mean  that,  but  he  does 
indicate  that  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
give  the  President  more  power,  or  a  blank 
check,  and  that  It  is  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  feel  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  should  be  repealed  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  do  not  interpret  the  language  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  as  an  expansion  of 
Presidential  power.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  could  expand  on  that  point,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  are 
going  to  remain  in  disagreement  on  the 
Byrd  amendment,  and  that  each  of  us 
will  apply  to  it  our  Individual  interpreta- 
tions. I  have  given  mine,  and  he,  In  his 
very  able  way,  has  given  his. 

I  would  only  ask  the  Senate  to  remem- 
ber the  bitter  experience  we  had  with 


the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and  to  recog- 
nize that  dangers  of  a  similar  character 
are  implicit  in  the  Byrd  proposal.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  learn  from  that  ex- 
perience and  refrain  from  adopting  the 
Byrd  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

of  a  quorum.  _^       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  am  about  to  say  has  no  personal  impli- 
cations for  the  President,  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  or  for  anyone  who  may 
disagree  with  my  remarks.  I  thought  that 
the  President.  April  20  last,  did  an  excel- 
lent job  in  quieting  the  doubts  and  fears 
of  the  American  people  and.  at  the  same 
time,  raising  our  hopes  on  the  basis  of 
his  previously  announced  and  further 
announced  withdrawals  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  Even  the  campuses  were 
relatively  quiet  and  seemed  to  be  willing 
to  give  support  to  the  President's  phased 
withdrawal  policy. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  things 
have  happened  which  have  caused  a 
change  in  attitude,  a  change  in  climate, 
and  have  brought  about  a  division  among 
our  people,  a  polarization  in  the  Nation, 
and  a  gulf  between  young  and  old.  black 
and  white,  hawks  and  doves. 

It  has  not  been  helpful  to  know  that 
the  economy  has  steadily  deteriorated. 
It  has  not  been  helpful  to  know  of  the 
stock  market  convulsion,  even  after  a 
partial  recovery  which  was  a  result,  I 
am  sure,  of  a  meeting  which  President 
Nixon  had  with  a  sizable  number  of 
American  businessmen. 

Since  that  time,  also,  the  President  has 
hailed  military  gains  in  Cambodia— and 
rightly — but  critics  have  feared  that  what 
he  did  in  Cambodia  will  expand,  enlarge, 
and  accelerate  the  war  rather  than 
shorten  it. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  the  President,  before  he  made 
this  precipitate  move,  should  have  con- 
sulted with  Members  of  Congress,  not 
necessarily  with  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers, although  that  is  always  appreciated, 
but  primarily  and  specifically  with  his 
own  leaders  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
so  that  there  could  have  been  some  show 
of  consultation  before  the  move  was 
made. 

The  Cambodian  adventure — and  that 
is  what  it  is — has  raised  questions:  What 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  remain  in  Cambodia  after 
the  first  of  next  month?  What  will  be 
the  policy  of  this  country  insofar  as 
bombing  Cambodia  is  concerned  after 
the  first  of  next  month?  What  will  be 
our  concepts,  after  the  capture  of  huge 
enemy  supply  dumps  and  the  like,  as  to 
what  Peking  and  Moscow  will  do  in  the 
way  of  replenishing  the  material  that  has 
been  captured,  lost,  or  destroyed? 

What  about  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  with  regard  to  the  official 
explanations?  Was  It  a  foray  to  punish 
an  enemy  threat  as  Indicated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  April  30,  or  was  it  to  seize 


a  miUtary  "opportunity."  as  stated  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  on  May  13, 
around  the  time,  I  believe  he  said  that, 
when  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  took 
place,  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  had  already  retreated  15 
miles  to  the  west? 

What  forces  were  concentrating  on  the 
Cambodian  border  at  that  time  in  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries? 

What  forces  were  actually  moving  out 
of  them? 

All  of  these  developments  and  ques- 
tions serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  rise  of  a 
deep  feeling  of  concern  which  many  of 
us  feel.  I  know  that  the  same  concern  Is 
felt  by  those  who  uphold  the  pending 
business,  the  Byrd-Griffln  amendment, 
as  those  who  oppose  it. 

So  I  want  it  very  clearly  understood 
that'l  wiU  not  be  a  party  to  divisiveness 
in  this  coiuitry.  I  will  do  nothing  to  bring 
about  a  polarization  In  this  country.  I 
will  explain  my  views,  take  my  stands, 
and  assume  my  responsibilities.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  any  Senator,  re- 
gardless of  how  we  look  at  the  situation 
which  confronts  all  of  us  today:  I  re- 
peat— regardless  of  our  views. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  me  to  ques- 
tion anv  Senator's  motive  with  respect 
to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  Each 
Senator  will  determine  his  own  position 
on  this  legislation.  I  would  merely  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  wUl  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  entire  matter  in  the  near 
future.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  there 
is  now  agreement  to  vote,  Thursday,  on 
the  Byrd-Griffln  modification.  With  his 
further  cooperation,  perhaps,  some  ac- 
cord might  soon  be  reached  to  bring  the 
Cooper-Church  question  to  a  close. 
•  The  Senate  should  face  up  to  this  mat- 
ter without  further  delay  because  what 
began  as  a  debate  has  shifted  to  an  ex- 
tended discussion  and  for  some  days  has 
verged  on  a  fUibuster.  It  hardly  reflects 
credit  on  the  Senate  to  obfuscate  the 
question  by  prolonged  resort  to  the  in- 
dulgent procedures  of  the  Senate  rules. 
The  issue  will  not  go  away,  no  matter 
how  long  it  may  be  debated.  It  will  not 
be  swept  aside,  whether  the  Cambodian 
adventure  is  held  to  be  a  military  suc- 
cess or  a  failure.  It  will  not  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Senate  because  It  cannot  be 
laid  to  rest  in  our  consciences. 

As  long  as  Americans  continue  to  die 
In  this  misbegotten  involvement  in  Indo- 
china the  issue  will  remain  alive.  It  will 
be  with  us  on  June  30  and  after  June  30. 
There  is  no  escaping  it,  whether  30,000 
Americans  remain  In  Cambodia,  3QP. 
three  or  none.  More  is  Involved  here 
than  another  military  sortie  Into  Cam- 
bodia, a  military  sortie  which,  inciden- 
tally has  already  cost  well  over  a  thou- 
sand additional  American  casualties  In 
this  new  theater  of  war. 

Beyond  military  success  or  failure,  the 
Issue"  posed  by  Cooper-Church  is  funda- 
mental. For  too  long,  we  have  skated  the 
thin  ice  of  constitutional  expediency  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  For  too  long, 
the  Senate  has  shrouded  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  skirts  of 
Presidential  authority. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  been  easier  to  say: 
Leave  it  to  the  Commander  In  Chief"  or 
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"trust  the  Commander  in  Chief,"  or 
"blame  the  Commander  in  Chief."  When 
all  has  been  said,  however,  there  is  still 
the  involvement  in  Vietnam.  There  is 
still  the  involvement  in  Laos.  There  is 
still  the  involvement  in  Cambodia.  There 
is  still  the  ever-rising  level  of  dead  smd 
wounded  young  Americans  in  Indochina, 
a  level  which  now  stands  at  330.000. 
There  are  still  the  haunting  questions: 
"What  for?  Why?" 

I  ask  these  questions,  now  not  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  of  his  predecessors.  Rather, 
I  ask  them  of  the  Senate  and  of  myself 
as  one  Senator.  Since  World  War  n. 
Presidents  have  exercised  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency,  explicit,  assumed  or  dele- 
gated, as  they  have  seen  fit.  On  entering 
office  each  has  found  that  the  executive 
branch  is  a  repository  of  an  awesome  in- 
heritance of  overseas  commitments.  A 
President  cannot  escape  these  commit- 
ments or  evade  them  because  they  were 
collected  under  his  predecessors.  He  must 
face  them.  He  must  act  on  them  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  he  comes 
to  see  those  interests.  In  turn,  he  leaves 
a  modified  but  continuing  set  of  commit- 
ments to  his  successor. 

I  do  not  speak  with  rancor  of  the  Pres- 
ident's exercise  of  his  responsibilities  in 
this  connection.  Rather,  I  speak  In  all 
humility  and  with  some  regret  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  perceived  and 
acted  on  our  responsibilities  as  a  Senate 
with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia. 

To  be  sure,  the  Senate's  Intentions 
have  been  of  the  best.  For  many  years, 
we  have  seen  our  role  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace  largely  as  one  of  acquiescence 
in  the  acts  of  the  executive  branch.  If  we 
have  had  doubts,  we  have  swallowed 
them.  Since  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration, at  least,  we  have  time  and 
again  deferred  to  the  executive  branch 
in  international  matters.  The  executive 
branch  has  presented  us  with  decisions. 
We  have  gone  along.  We  have  rocked  few 
boats. 

That  is  the  explanation  of  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  defense  appropria- 
tions little  debated  In  this  body  for  15  or 
more  years.  That  is  the  sound  of  various 
Senate  declarations  of  support  of  Presi- 
dential actions  abroad,  sometimes  even 
before  the  actions  were  taken.  We  have 
proceeded  in  the  name  of  national  unity 
and  in  the  language  of  nonpartisanship. 
In  the  presumed  pursuit  of  security,  not 
only  politics  but  the  exercise  of  the  sepa- 
rate constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate 
has  stopped  at  the  water's  edge. 

That  is  the  explanation  of  the  Tonkin 
(iulf  resolution  of  1964.  In  that  act,  the 
Senate  joined  the  House  in  deferring  to 
the  President.  Then,  too,  the  Senate  gave 
£issent  to  what  the  Executive  had  done, 
was  doing,  and  might  do  in  the  future  In 
the  way  of  committing  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

Why  did  we  do  it?  Why  did  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
in  short  order  and  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes?  Were  we  fearful  of  ex- 
ercising an  independent  judgment?  Was 
it  because  we  accepted  assurances  that 
we  were  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
President  in  protecting  American  forces 
already  in  Vietnam?  Were  we  persuaded 
that  a  show  of  unity  here  would  secure 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam?  Were  we 


convinced  that  what  was  tantamount  to 
a  post-dated  declaration  of  war  would 
so  frighten  the  North  Vietnamese  as  to 
forestall  the  further  spread  of  the  war 
and,  hence,  our  deepening  involvement? 

Such  were  the  reasons  for  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  that  were  propounded 
at  the  time.  Such  were  the  judgments  of 
the  executive  branch.  That  was  almost  6 
years  ago.  The  Senate  passed  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  The  Senate  acted, 
we  thought,  to  protect  American  serv- 
icemen already  in  Vietnam.  The  Senate 
gave  the  green  light  to  go  further  into 
Vietnam  in  order  the  more  quickly,  we 
thought,  to  withdraw  from  Vietnsun. 

The  rest  is  history. 

In  August,  1964,  there  were  less  than 
20.000  U.S.  servicemen  in  Indochina.  To- 
day there  are  upwards  of  425,000  and 
under  the  previous  administration  the 
total  rose  to  well  over  500,000.  In  the 
11  years  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, our  casualties  were  less  than  200 
Americans  killed— 20  a  year— in  ret- 
rospect, even  that  was  far  too  many — 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  6  years  since,  50,000 
have  died  in  Indochina — almost  9,000  a 
year. 

Six  years  ago  the  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence was  confined  largely  to  Saigon  and 
a  few  coastal  Vietnamese  cities.  The  U.S. 
involvement  was  still  indirect  and  pe- 
ripheral. Now  6  years  after  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  U.S.  servicemen  are  scat- 
tered through  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Cambodia.  The  involvement  is  direct 
and,  notwithstanding  the  so-called  Viet- 
namizatlon  program,  it  is  central  to  the 
entire  structure  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

I  do  not  recall  this  history  without  a 
painful  awareness  of  the  Senate's  part  in 
its  WTiting.  Yet,  It  must  be  recalled. 
It  must  be  recalled  because  the  Senate  is, 
again,  face  to  face  with  another  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  I  refer  to  the  Byrd- 
Griffin  modification  which  is  now  pend- 
ing to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  is  asked,  in 
effect,  to  accept  what  the  executive 
branch  has  done,  what  it  Is  doing,  and 
what  it  may  do  with  regard  to  Cambodia. 
That  is  the  price  the  Senate  Is  quoted 
if  we  would  retain  even  a  promise  of  pre- 
venting the  further  spread  of  the  war 
under  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
We  are  asked  by  the  Byrd-Griffln  modifi- 
cation to  give  legal  endorsement  to  what- 
ever course  may  be  set  by  the  executive 
branch  in  Cambodia.  We  are  asked  to 
subscribe  not  only  to  what  is  done  in 
Cambodia  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  under  this  President 
but.  if  the  war  persists,  under  his  suc- 
cessor, whomever  he  may  be  and,  per- 
haps, his  successor's  successor. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  Byrd-Griffln 
modification.  It  would  establish  for  the 
Cambodian  policies  of  the  executive 
branch  the  same  legal  basis  that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  fashioned  for  the 
Vietnamese  Involvement  6  long  years  ago. 
The  Byrd-Griffln  modification  says  that 
Cooper-Church  will  not  apply  imless  the 
executive  branch  decrees  that  it  should 
apply.  Under  Byrd-Griffln,  the  statutory 
wall  of  Cooper-Church  against  the 
spread  of  our  involvement  into  Cambodia 
stands  or  falls  on  a  word  from  the  White 
House. 


Let  the  executive  branch  affirm  that 
what  it  does  in  Cambodia  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Let  the  executive  branch  assert  that  what 
it  does  In  Cambodia  is  to  facilitate  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 
Let  either  be  said  by  the  executive  branch 
at  any  time  and  the  Cooper-Church  lim- 
itations are  nullified.  No  matter  that  the 
Senate  is  not  consulted.  No  matter  that 
the  Congress  is  ignored.  No  matter  how 
long  U.S.  forces  remain  in  Cambodia,  no 
matter  how  many  Americans  may  die  in 
Cambodia,  no  matter  how  many  more 
billions  are  spent  in  compoimding  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam,  it  will  all  be  done 
with  the  legal  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  authors  of  the  Byrd- 
Griffin  modification  do  not  expect  the 
modification  to  work  In  that  fashion.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
want  not  to  prolong  but  to  end  the  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia.  They  want  to 
protect  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, not  jeopardize  others  in  Cambodia. 
That  Is  what  we  all  want. 

Is  it  not  what  we  wanted — all  of  us — 
when  we  passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution 6  years  ago? 

The  Byrd-Griffin  modification  is  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution. The  clay  carries  the  same  im- 
print. The  door  to  further  involvement 
in  Cambodia  is  not  closed  by  Byrd- 
Griffin.  Byrd-Griffin  opens  the  door 
wider.  It  sanctions  an  in-and-out  en- 
tanglement in  Cambodia.  It  sanctions 
a  direct  or  indirect  entrapment  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  sanctions  an  ad  infinitum  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia  even  as  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  did  the  same  for  the 
open-ended  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Byrd-Griffin  lifts  the  Congressional 
counterweights  which  Cooper-Church 
seeks  to  place  against  the  pressures  for 
expanding  involvement  in  Indochina.  It 
shackles  the  Senate's  responsibility  to 
join  its  separate  constitutional  authority 
with  that  of  the  President  in  a  common 
effort  to  confine  the  war  and  withdraw 
U.S.  forces. 

If  Byrd-Griffin  is  adopted  on  Thursday 
next,  let  there  be  no  Monday  morning 
regrets.  Let  there  be  no  shocked  indig- 
nation later.  Whatever  our  intent,  we 
will  have  cleared  the  way  for  another 
Vietnam  in  Cambodia  and.  perhaps,  for 
still  others  elsewhere.  The  time  to  face 
the  implications  of  Byrd-Griffin  is  now. 
It  is  not  next  year  or  the  year  after. 

Six  years  of  tragic  aftermath  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  flags  the  warn- 
ing. We  cannot  consign  the  Senate's 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  matters 
of  war  and  peace.  We  cannot  transfer 
them  to  the  executive  branch  under  this 
President  or  any  other.  We  cannot  take 
refuge  from  them  without  doing  funda- 
mental violence  to  the  Constitution  and 
endanger  the  stability  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  Senate  can  work  with  a  President 
within  the  constitutional  framework  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  It  can  work 
with  this  President  or  another.  But  the 
Senate  cannot  and  must  not  work  for 
any  President,  regardless  of  party  con- 
siderations, in  matters  of  war  and  peace. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  supporting  or  op- 
posing the  President.  It  is  a  question 
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of  fulfilling  our  separate  constitutional 
obligations. 

I  am  aw-are  that  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed some  sort  of  unofficial  endorse- 
ment of  the  pending  modification.  The 
White  House  has  written  a  letter.  That 
is  the  President's  right  and  his  com- 
ments— solicited  or  unsohcited— deserve 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
Seimte.  Let  us  be  clear,  however,  on  one 
point.  The  President's  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  does  not  begin 
at  this  time.  His  constitutional  responsi- 
bility is  not  activated  unless  and  until 
this  legislation  has  passed,  not  only  the 
Senate  but  also  the  House.  Then  and 
only  then  does  the  measure  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Presdent's  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. Then  and  only  then  does  it  become 
the  Constitutional  business  of  the 
President. 

Now  it  is  the  Senate's  responsibility. 
Now.  the  disposition  of  the  Byrd-Griffin 
modification  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate 
alone.  We  have  had  the  President's  letter. 
We  have  also  had  citizens'  letters,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  We  have  had 
lobbying  and  lectures.  That  is  appro- 
priate and  proper.  But  the  obligation 
now— the  constitutional  obligation — is 
for  the  Senate  alone,  for  100  Senators. 

May  I  say  that  contrary  to  a  great 
camouflage  of  words,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  not  an  indication  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  President.  The  mir- 
age of  current  gossip,  notwithstanding. 
Cooper-Church  throws  down  no  Senate 
gauntlet  to  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Presidency.  If  that  were  its  intent.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  I  would  have  no 
part  of  it.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
ofBce  of  the  Presidency,  too  much  con- 
cern for  its  occupant,  whomever  he  may 
be.  whatever  his  party. 

Cooper-Church  Is  not  aimed  at  this 
President  or  any  other.  Rather.  Cooper- 
Church  would  strengthen  the  joint  con- 
trol of  the  elected  representatives  of  this 
Nation— of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress— over  the  far-flung  activities  of 
this  Government  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  for  too  long  have  veered  too  close 
to  the  edge  of  irresponsibility.  Cooper- 
Church  would  add  the  strength  of  the 
war  powers  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Cooper-Church  would  provide  not  a 
rebuff  but  a  recourse  for  the  President.  It 
would  require,  henceforth,  that  the  ad- 
vice of  the  continuing  counsellors  In  the 
executive  branch  shall  be  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  responsible  congressional  con- 
sideration before  critical  new  commit- 
ments are  undertaken  in  the  name  of  this 
Nation. 

In  that  sense  Cooper-Church  might  of- 
fer an  antidote  to  any  tendencies  to  ir- 
responsibility in  government  in  all  of  its 
agencies.  Hopefully,  it  might  raise  a  stop- 
look-and-listen  to  discourage  the  launch- 
ing of  impetuous  or  precipitous  adven- 
tures abroad  which,  in  the  end.  affect 
deeply  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
and  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public. 

I  say  "might"  Mr.  President,  because 
the  hour  is  late,  very  late. 

We  have  spilled  too  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  blood  in  a  wasting  and  mis- 
taken war  In  Indochina.  We  have  spent 
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too  much  of  the  Nation's  strength  in  alien 
lands  for  an  ill-starred  purpose.  We  have 
thought  too  much  of  saving  face  and 
not  enough  of  saving  lives.  All  the  while, 
the  troubles  within  our  own  borders  have 
multiplied.  All  the  while,  flashes  of  new 
dangers  streak  across  other  horizons.  All 
the  while  the  Nation  remains  bound  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  fundamental  inter- 
ests are  not  engaged  but  great  national 
resources  disappear  in  an  endless  flow. 
The  hour  is  late,  very  late. 
The  Byrd-Griflln  modiflcation,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  critical  vote  of  this  is- 
sue. Reject  It  and  the  Senate  will  say  that 
the  way  out  of  Vietnam  Is  not  by  way  of 
Cambodia.  Adopt  Byrd-Griffln  to 
Cooper-Church  and  the  Senate  will  still 
say  that  the  way  out  of  Vietnam  is  not 
by  way  of  Cambodia,  but  only  If  the  exec- 
utive branch  also  says  the  same  thing. 

The  constitutional  message  of  Cooper- 
Church  without  this  proposed  addition  is 
clear.  The  Senate  acts  in  concert  with 
the  President's  expressed  determination 
but  under  its  own  legal  responsibility  in 
an  effort  to  curb  the  further  expansion 
of  the  war  in  Indochina.  The  Byrd-Grif- 
fin modiflcation  clouds  that  message. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  should 
keep  the  Cooper- Church  amendment 
free  of  distortion.  The  credibility  of  the 
Senate  demands  it.  The  urgencies  of  the 
Nation  require  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er that  I  think  he  has  delivered  the 
most  moving  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment against  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  yet  made 
in  the  debate.  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  read  the  Senator's  state- 
ment with  great  care  and  give  to  it  the 
attention  it  richly  deserves. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  yielded 
to  me  briefly  so  that  I  might  make  a  brief 
response. 

I  have  listened  with  close  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader.  With 
the  greatest  respect  for  him,  and  he 
knows  I  have  great  respect  for  him.  I 
must  say  very  candidly  that  he  has 
reached  a  long  way  to  fashion  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Byrd  amendment.  His 
characterization  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  somewhat  colorful  but  entirely 
inappropriate.  The  Byrd  amendment  is 
only  a  qualification  or  limitation  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  It  could 
reach  no  higher  In  terms  of  authority 
than  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
Church -Cooper  fimendment  at  all. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  touches  only  one  of  four 
subsections  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment:  so  it  could  not  be  said  that 
it  goes  so  far  as  to  nullify  the  Church- 
Cooper   amendment.   But   even   If  one 


were  to  give  the  widest  and  most  far- 
reaching  interpretation  to  the  Byrd 
modiflcation:  the  most  that  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  said  is  that  it  would  nullify  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  Certainly 
to  nullify  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment is  not  to  adopt  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  the  majority  leader 
indicated  was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  cliar- 
acterization  is  most  unfair  and  most  un- 
reasonable under  the  circumstances. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  look  at 
what  the  Byrd  amendment  provides.  It 
would  add  langtiage  to  that  one  par- 
ticular subsection  having  to  do  with  the 
retention  of  U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia.  It 
states: 

Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
clause  shall  not  preclude  the  President  from 
taUng  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  United  States  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  or  to  faclUtate  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Surely  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, I  know,  does  not  object  to  that  last 
clause  reading  "to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam." 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me.  of  course — 
and  I  respect  our  differences — to  see  how 
he  could  oppose  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nobody  is  opposing 
that,  may  I  say.  That  is  the  first  Ume  I 
have  heard  that  question  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  say  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  opposition  to  lan- 
guage which  would  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  point  out  that 
this  question  has  been  raised  time  and 
time  again:  to  safeguard  American  lives 
to  further  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  Nobody  in  this  Chamber 
is  against  that.  All  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  for  it.  The  chief  proponents 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  have 
said  that  time  and  time  and  time  again, 
but  the  question  is  always  raised. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  word  of  a 
Senator — certainly  the  chief  proponents 
of  an  amendment  when  asked  a  question 
and  they  give  an  answer — because  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  the  proponents 
and  who  are  more  quallfled  to  answer  the 
questions? 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  President  has  imi- 
lateral  constitutional  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  XJS.  servicemen,  not  only 
in  Vietnam,  but  also  U.S.  citizens,  in- 
cluding servicemen,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  need  congressional 
sanction  for  that  purpose  because  he  al- 
ready has  that  power,  authority,  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  executive  branch 
does  not  have  the  unilateral  constitu- 
tional power  to  commit  this  Nation  to  an 


involvement  which  requires  a  contintiing 
input  of  men  and  money  in  a  coimtry, 
even  in  the  name  of  defending  U.S. 
forces,  or  for  some  other  objective  in  a 
second  country.  That  interpretation  is 
imderscored  by  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  which  the  Senate  en- 
acted earlier  in  this  Congress. 

If  the  executive  branch  does  make  such 
a  broad  commitment  on  its  own  in  Cam- 
bodia directly  or  indirectly  it  treads  on 
highly  questionable  constitutional 
groimd. 

Furthermore,  if  it  were  to  make  such 
a  commitment  on  its  own,  if  and  when 
Cooper-CThurch,  as  is,  is  enacted,  the 
executive  branch  would  break  the  law. 

It  would  tread  then  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous constitutional  groimds.  But  if  it 
wished  to  act  imilaterally,  should  Byrd- 
Griffin  be  ermcted,  then  the  executive 
branch  could  do  what  it  pleased  in  the 
way  of  a  broad  commitment  in  Cam- 
bodia—forces, aid,  or  whatever,  without 
further  reference  to  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  would  have  given  its  approval 
in  advance  to  whatever  the  executive 
branch  did  in  Cambodia,  whether  it  was 
wise  or  foolish,  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
responsible  or  irresponsible,  whether  it 
led  to  a  wider  war  or  not,  provided  what 
was  done  was  done  in  the  name  of  with- 
drawing U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  or 
protecting  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

So  once  again  I  have  stated  what  the 
chief  coauthors  of  this  measure,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  as  well 
as  the  senior  Republican,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  another  sponsor,  have  said  many 
times  on  the  floor  during  the  course  of 
this  most  interesting,  Euid  I  think  most 
intelligent,  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment, 
and  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  majority  leader  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  go  to 
what  are  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  and  what  are  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
the  Senate  should  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  the  fullest.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  goes  too  far,  and 
seeks  to  get  the  Senate  involved  in  what 
are  essentially  battlefield  decisions.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  his  objective  of  getting 
American  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and 
bringing  them  home. 

This  administration  is  not  sending 
more  and  more  troops  to  Vietnam.  This 
President  is  bringing  troops  home.  This 
President  needs  and  deserves  the  good 
faith  and  support  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  he  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  achieving  the  objectives 
we  all  want  if  we  would  give  him  our 
support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  before  I 


yield  to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  that  no  one  is  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  but  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing, and  doing  very  nicely,  in  the  Byrd- 
Griffin  modification  is  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility, too.  We  would  like,  not  to  act 
against  a  President,  but  to  act  ia  con- 
cert with  a  President. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand,  to  give 
him  added  stamina,  added  muscle,  to 
give  him  a  place  to  which  he  can  come 
for  recourse,  a  body  in  which  he  served 
for  over  8  years,  among  people  whom  he 
knows.  We  are  trying  to  coimterbalance 
the  pressiu"es  which  are  on  him  con- 
stantly, which  are  on  any  President,  to 
give  him  a  chance  not  to  act  precipi- 
tately, but  to  think  a  little  while  before 
making  a  move,  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  his  friends  in  the  Congress  and  to 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  imder 
the  Constitution  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  a  coequal  branch  in  the 
Government,  along  with  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary. 

I  think  the  intent  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  being  taken  in  the  right 
spirit.  Despite  these  differences  among 
us — and  I  question  no  one's  position,  no 
one's.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  favor 
Byrd-Griffin  are  just  as  concerned  and 
just  as  patriotic  and  have  just  as  much 
integrity  as  those  on  the  other  side. 

I  would  emphasize  that  what  we  are 
really  trying  to  do  is  protect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other.  It  is  hard  to  get  that  point 
across.  Some  people  are  looking  for  cards 
under  the  table.  They  are  trying  to  pull 
up  the  rug  to  see  if  they  can  find  some- 
thing which  does  not  exist.  They  are 
afraid  to  take  us  at  our  word,  even  though 
we  have  said  time  and  time  again,  pri- 
vately, publicly,  and  in  print,  and  in  as 
many  ways  as  we  know  how,  that  we  want 
to  work  with  the  President  because  we 
think  working  with  him  in  concert  will 
help  the  Republic,  and  will  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage, and  not  ours  primarily. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  tn«th- 
fully.  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  repeat  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  said.  I  hope  very  much  his 
speech  will  be  read  by  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  before  they  vote  and  that  it 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  country. 

I  agree  with  him  that  on  Thursday 
this  body  will  have  an  important  test 
of  constitutional  responsibility.  I  have 
thought  throughout  the  debate  that  we 
should  keep  the  issue  of  congressional 
responsibility  and  not  on  the  questions 
of  congressional  respwrisibility  and 
of  personal  attitude  toward  the 
President. 

I  have  felt,  of  course,  that  our  amend- 
ment would  support  him.  I  have  sup- 
ported his  policy  and  efforts  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam.  But.  as  the  majority 
leader  hsa  said,  what  we  are  really  fac- 
ing up  to  in  voting  upon  this  amendment 
is  whether  or  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — and  first  the  Senate — 
will  assimie  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

I  was  very  interested  in  reading  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  counsel  in 
the  State  Department,  and  Mr.  Renfret. 


in  the  Justice  Department,  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  entry  into  Cambodia.  I 
was  interested  that  they  discussed  it  in 
terms  of  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  a  military  op- 
eration, and  that  they  were  very  careful 
to  avoid  any  question  of  our  moving  into 
Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodia,  or 
engaging  in  a  war  there. 

For  many  years  Presidents  have  taken 
action  imder  a  presumed  authority  as 
Commanders  in  Chief  to  lead  our  coim- 
try, directly  or  indirectly,  into  war.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  done  does  not  give 
to  the  President  any  more  constitutional 
authority  than  he  had  at  the  beginning 
of  that  series  of  incidents.  It  cannot 
prevail  against  the  Constitution,  or  legis- 
lation enacted,  such  as  we  seek. 

We  are  saying  simply  that  when  the 
withdrawal  from  Cambodia  is  completed, 
if  a  situation  arises  which  the  President 
considers  dangerous  enough  to  siffect  the 
seciu-ity  of  the  United  States  or  to  affect 
the  security  of  U.S.  troops,  he  shall  come 
to  the  Congress  and  secure  its  approval 
or  disapproval.  This  amendment  takes  no 
option  for  action  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent. It  simply  provides  for  joint  respon- 
sibility for  acting  in  a  situation  which 
might  lead  into  a  new  war  or  an  ex- 
tended war:  that  the  decision  it  shall  be 
exercised  by  both. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  if 
it  should  come  to  pass,  if  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  were  adopted  and  if 
it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
President  ever  came  to  Congress,  I  uish 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  there  would 
be  no  partisanship  as  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  is  concerned. 

We  would  want  to  help  him,  because 
we  realize  that  the  situation  is  in  a  mess, 
for  which  we  in  the  Senate  are  in  part 
responsible,  which  we  heljjed  to  create, 
and  which  the  President  inherited. 

But  it  is  a  mess  which  has  to  be  shoul- 
dered. A  way  has  to  be  found  through 
the  impasse.  And  flnally,  some  way  has 
to  be  foimd  to  bring  this  miserable  war 
to  an  end,  so  that  we  can  withdraw  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  which  is  of  no 
vital  interest  to  the  security  of  this 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  wholly  that  this 
war  in  Vietnam  is  not  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country. 

I  remember  very  well  when  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  was  before  the  Senate. 
I  spoke  during  that  debate.  I  did  not  then 
suppose  or  beheve  that  it  would  be  used 
to  the  limit  to  which  it  was  extended; 
but  I  said  in  the  debate  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent desired  to  use  the  authority  we  gave 
him  imder  the  resolution,  he  could  lead 
us  into  war.  He  could  lead  us  into  war 
in  North  Vietnam.  We  could  bomb  North 
Vietnam.  We  could  become  engaged  in 
a  large  war. 

I  want  to  read  the  language  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assem})led.  That  the  Osngrees 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  0>nimander  In  Chief,  to 
take   all    neceasary   measures   to   repel   any 
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armed  att-ack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

I,  too.  do  not  challenge  the  good  pur- 
pose of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  in  proposing  their  amendment. 
I  know  they  are  men  of  patriotism, 
honor,  and  probity.  But  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Vietnam  before  us.  The  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  was  used  to  introduce  into 
South  Vietnam  more  than  500.000  men, 
SLnd  to  introduce,  at  our  Insistence,  forces 
from  Korea  and  Thailand,  and  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Philippines.  For  at  least  6 
years,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  war 
that  has  cost  us  $100  billion,  and  taken 
the  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  of  nearly 
43.000  American  men. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
wants  any  language  to  lead  into  a  war 
in  Cambodia,  or  larger  war  but  there 
are  always  circumstances  and  events 
which  none  can  foresee.  This  body  did 
not  foresee  and  President  Johnson  did 
not  foresee  this  awful  war. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority, 
but  because  of  my  interest  in  this  propo- 
sition. I  have  studied,  as  best  I  could,  the 
language  that  has  been  used  in  similar 
resolutions. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  language  of  the  Byrd-Griffin  amend- 
ment is  approved,  it  will  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  power  the  President  now  has 
to  protect  our  troops.  But  it  will  approve 
in  advance  any  action  that  the  President 
may  take  in  the  future  which  he  con- 
siders necessary.  It  could  deny  to  Con- 
gress the  opportimity  to  be  heard — to 
agree  or  disagree— if  a  decision  as  to 
whether  we  should  enter  a  larger  or  new 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  area. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress,  after  the 
lessons  we  have  had,  should  give  away 
or  foreclose  its  responsibility.  This  is  the 
first  opportunity  that  Congress  has  had 
smce  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  to  as- 
sert its  responsibility.  It  may  be  the  only 
clear-cut  case  we  shall  have  to  assert 
our  joint  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  determinations  which  bear 
upon  war  or  peace,  the  security  of  this 
country  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its 
young  men  and  its  people.  I  say  thus — 
w^th  no  purpose  of  speaking  personally 
about  the  President  and  his  great  office— 
but  simply  to  emphasize  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  nonparti- 
san advice  of  the  majority  leader  will  be 
listened  to.  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  great  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  a  very  fair  and  objective 
Member  of  this  body,  and  a  good  lawyer. 
Surely  he  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
Byrd  modification,  which  is  an  exception 
or  a  limitation  to  the  amendment  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
can  create  or  generate  no  authority  for 
the  President  that  does  not  exist  in  the 
absence  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. The  Byrd  amendment  can  rise  no 
higher.  It  says.  "Nothing  in  the  forego- 
ing clause  shall  preclude  the  President." 
The  Byrd  amendment  does  not  confer 


new  power;  it  does  not  declare  or  deter- 
mine whether  the  President  either  has 
any  power.  But  it  does  state  that  the 
Oooper-Church  amendment  shall  not 
preclude  him  from  exercising  the  power 
if  he  has  it. 

The  argument  has  been  made,  in  effect. 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  somehow  cre- 
ates new  authority.  As  a  matter  of  logic. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kentuclor 
will  concede  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
my  point  very  clearly.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  not  give  him  any  authority 
he  does  not  have,  but  what  it  would  do, 
would  be  to  approve  in  advance  any 
action  that  he  might  take  that  he  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  forces. 

I  am  not  arguing  this  personally  to- 
ward the  President,  as  I  respect  him,  but 
I  do  think  of  Vietnam  when  I  think  of 
this  amendment.  It  could  be  used  as  au- 
thority to  stay  in  Cambodia.  It  could  be 
used  as  authority  to  join  in  the  defense 
of  Cambodia.  It  could  be  used  as  author- 
ity to  link  with  the  Thai  forces  in  de- 
fense of  Cambodia.  I  do  not  know  that 
these  things  will  happen.  There  have 
been  reports  that  the  Thais  would  like 
such  a  junction  of  forces.  I  just  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  approve,  in  advance, 
any  action  that  the  President  could 
take— I  am  not  speaking  of  him  as  an 
individual,  but  as  an  Executive.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  approve  in  advance 
any  action  that  the  Executive  may  think 
necessary,  which— without  any  intention 
to  do  so — could  lead  us  into  a  deeper 
and  longer  war,  because  of  unforeseen 
events. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  have  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  simply  like  to  say  for  the 
record  that  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
not  approve  in  advance  any  action  that 
the  President  might  take.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  not  indicate  ap- 
proval of  particular  actions.  It  would 
merely  declare  that  if  the  Piesident,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  does  have  the  au- 
thority to  protect  the  lives  of  oui  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment,  as  it  would  be  amended, 
would  not  take  it  away.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  effect  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  a  rare  and  brilliant  speech. 
I  think  he  has  outlined  some  of  the  issues 
very  well  indeed. 

The  reference  that  has  been  made 
here  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  of 
course,  has  overlooked  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  important  points  in  that 
case,  which  was  that  the  facts  which 
purported  to  justify  it  were  misrepre- 
sented to  the  Senate;  also,  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  has  said  publicly  that 
he  did  not  rely  upon  the  resolution  for 
what  he  did,  that  he  considered  he  had 
the  authority  to  do  it  without  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  present  President  has  stated,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, that  he  does  not  rely  upon  the  reso- 
lution for  doing  what  he  is  now  doing. 

There  has  developed  a  new  theory  that 
I  was  not  aware  of  before,  of  the  right 


to  protect  the  troops,  that  this  is  a  right 
without  limit,  that  it  can  be  applied 
without  any  limit  that  we  can  think  of, 
and  In  this  case,  to  justify  going  into 
Cambodia.  At  least  there  has  been 
reached  a  very  serious  question  about  the 
limits  of  that  right. 

I  think  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
is  simply  accepting  the  President's  word, 
and  trying  to  reestablish  what  I  would 
call  the  conventional  and  traditional  In- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution. 

All  it  says  is  that  if  you  go  beyond 
what  you  now  have  undertaken  to  do, 
you  consult  Congress.  It  does  not  give  in 
advance  any  approval,  nor  does  It  deny 
it.  It  merely  says,  I  think  in  an  indirect 
way,  "Let's  follow  the  Constitution." 
That  is  the  way  I  would  interpret  what 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  does. 

This  is  part  of  the  continuing  effort 
of  the  Senate  to  reassert  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  constitutional  relationship 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  Member  of  this 
body  would  wish  to  denigrate  the  Senate 
as  a  body.  I  would  think  that  any  man 
who  goes  to  the  trouble  to  be  elected  to 
this  body  would  like  to  play  the  regular 
constitutional  role  of  a  Senator.  If  we  are 
going  to  step  aside  and  say  that  this  is 
all  to  be  left  to  the  President,  it  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

I  believe  that  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  what  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  means. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  trying  to  do  is  to  shove  added  bur- 
dens and  added  responsibilities  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  man  who  is  already  over- 
burdened with  responsibilities. 

This  country  has  to  come  together 
some  way.  There  is  too  much  division. 
There  is  too  much  polarization.  There  is 
too  much  emotion.  There  is  too  much 
fanaticism.  If  this  country  is  to  be 
brought  together,  the  President  can 
play  and  must  play  a  very  important 
part — the  President,  I  repeat.  Why  would 
not  a  good  place  to  start  be  with  the 
President  and  Congress  acting  in  con- 
cert, acting  with  good  will  toward  one 
another,  acting  on  a  common  desire  to 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia?  Not  precipi- 
tatedly — it  is  an  impossibility;  but  as 
soon  as  possible  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  in  that  way  we  could  set 
an  example  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  in  that  way  v.e  could  do  some 
good.  I  think  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  looking  to  this  particular  body 
in  Congress.  What  they  are  doing,  in  ef- 
fect, is  petitioning  us.  furnishing  us  with 
a  plea  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
asking  us  to  help  them  to  preserve  a 
degree  of  stability  which  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing in  this  country,  both  on  its 
external  and  internal  fronts. 

I  can  say.  without  divulging  any  con- 
fidential information  whatsoever,  but 
without  qualification,  that  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  good  will  and  imder- 
standing  has  been  offered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  Sen- 
ate since  he  assumed  oflRce  on  January 
20.  1969,  not  once,  but  many  times. 


Why?  Because  we  wanted  to  help.  We 
did  not  want  to  be  partisan.  We  wanted 
to  do  what  we  could,  together  with  the 
President,  to  try  to  bring  about  a  degree 
of  equilibrium  and  confidence  and  re- 
sponsibility and  civility  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  within  the  Nation. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  along  those 
lines,  this  Republic  is  going  to  continue 
to  slide  down  and  down  and  down.  The 
price  of  this  slide  will  be  very  high  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  ei- 
ther rejected  or  emasculated,  which  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  do.  If  it  is  emas- 
culated, will  that  not  be  interpreted  by 
the  people  of  this  country  much  as  the 
original  expansion  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  interpreted — that  the  war  is 
going  on  and  that,  regardless  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  President,  there  is  verj' 
little  likelihood  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
the  near  future?  But,  if  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  it  now  stands  is 
adopted,  I  think  it  will  restore  some  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  people  and  let 
them  know  that  there  is  a  serious  effort 
now  underway  to  scale  down  this  war. 

The  recent  and  dramatic  decline  in  our 
financial  markets  and  the  serious  doubts 
being  raised  by  our  leading  industrialists, 
bankers,  and  economists — all  of  this  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  confidence,  to  a  belief 
that  the  war  is  not  being  wound  down. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  President.  It  is  whether  or 
not  events  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

I  would  think  that  the  rejection  or  the 
emasculation  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  could  have  very  serious  re- 
percussions in  our  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree.  I  say 
that  in  good  heart  and  in  good  faith  and 
without  questioning  the  motives  or  the 
integrity  of  those  who  are  supporting  the 
modification  of  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  point  of  view.  It  is  a  matter 
of  reaching  a  judgment.  Who  knows? 
The  President  may  be  right;  those  who 
are  offering  this  amendment  may  be 
right.  We  may  be  wrong.  Only  history 
will  tell.  But  at  this  time,  now,  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait.  We  have  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities.  We  have  to  render 
a  decision.  And  then  we  have  to  live 
with  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand why  the  opponents  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  feel  that  it 
is  such  a  curb.  I  want  to  read  part  of  a 
paragraph  of  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan last  December,  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  propxwal  regarding  the  use  of 
our  ground  combat  troops  In  Laos  and 
Thailand,  which  Is  very  similar  to  this, 
at  least  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view.  He  said  that  the  clear  intent,  the 
plain  meaning  of  that  amendment — the 
Cooper-Mansfield  amendment,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Cooper-Mans- 
fleld-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  said  that  the 
clear  intent  and  the  plain  meaning  of  the 


amendment,  which  the  Senate  adopted, 
was  to  reaffirm  the  existing  role  and  the 
existing  policies  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Thailand  and  Laos. 

It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
does  with  regard  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true,  except 
that  in  Laos  it  was  a  situation  already 
underway  when  the  President  took  of- 
fice; whereas,  in  Cambodia  it  is  a  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  in  recent 
weeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  imderway  at 
present,  but  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
own  announced  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is,  indeed. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yielding. 

Since  his  cliaracterization  of  the  Byrd- 
GrifBn  modification  as  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  I  have  reread  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  for  which  I 
voted  as  a  Membei-  of  the  other  body. 
Everyone  in  Congress  with  the  exception 
of  two  Members  of  this  body,  supported 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Section  1,  says  that  Congress  approves 
and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
Piesident,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  characterize  the 
so-called  Byrd  amendment  as  another 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  The  Byrd 
amendment  is  carefully  drawn  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  President,  because  It 
does  deal,  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  pointed  out,  only  with  the  first 
provision  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. It  is  limited  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  limited  to  protection  of  the  lives  of 
U.S.  forces  and  to  withdrawal.  It  does 
not  deal  with  repelling  armed  attack  or 
preventing  further  aggression,  which  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  almost  anj^thing. 

Perhaps  those  who  now  recognize  the 
mistake  made  in  1964  can  somehow  atone 
for  their  sins  by  questioning  the  right  of 
any  President,  particularly  President 
Nixon,  to  take  the  action  authorized  in 
the  Byrd  amendment  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  made  it  clear  the  President  has  that 
right,  in  any  event. 

As  I  listened  to  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  Church-Cooper  resolu- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  It  was  my  impression,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
believed  that  if  the  President  was  to  move 
to  protect  American  forces,  he  should 
first  have  consent  of  Congress.  Thus,  I 
believe  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  what  p>ower  the  President  has 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  power 
he  would  have  if  the  Byrd  amendment 
were  adopted. 

It  does  seem  we  cannot,  or  should  not, 
characterize  the  BjTd  amendment  as 
another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I,  for  one,  trust  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  is  repealed.  As  I  imderstand 
it,  that  could  be  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness when  this  one  is  concluded — if — 
when  it  Is  concluded.  [Laughter]. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  can  en- 


lighten me  on  how  the  Byrd  amendment 
can  be  characterized  as  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  do  my  best. 
I  thought  I  did  so  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  I  am  delighted  that  twice  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  indicated  he  Is 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  It  will  be  brought  up  expedi- 
tiously and  appropriately  after  the  pend- 
ing business  is  out  of  the  way. 

Now,  relative  to  the  question  raised, 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  Byrd-Griflln  modification  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
the  President  can,  in  his  judgment,  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  judgment  only,  with- 
out coming  to  Congress,  make  any  kind 
of  decision  affecting  Cambodia  that  he 
desires. 

The  Senator  mentioned  "particularly 
President  Nixon."  I  should  like  to  enter 
a  disclaimer,  because  it  is  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  which  we  should  con- 
sider, not  the  individual,  because  he, 
like  us,  is  only  a  transient,  passing 
through.  In  my  opinion,  to  give  any 
President  that  kind  of  power,  which 
would  be  a  resumption  of  what  he  has 
come  out  against  in  his  announced  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia,  is  dangerous. 

I  tried  to  make  that  point  during  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  another  resolution  or  amendment  that 
can  be  pulled  out  of  the  Presidential 
pocket  and  looked  at  and  shown  to  every- 
one in  the  room  every  10  minutes,  every 
half  hour,  or  every  hour,  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was.  That  was  6  years 
ago. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  something.  I 
think  that  I  have.  It  is  not  an  expiation 
of  my  "sins"  for  having  voted  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  I  re- 
gret, but  I  hope  that  I  have  learned 
something,  that  I  have  been  educated 
and  understand  the  workings  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  executive  branch  better,  so 
that  I  may  live  up  to  my  responsibilities 
as  a  Senator,  to  try  and  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  prerogatives  which  I  think  be- 
long to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  President,  and  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  recall  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  it  was  a  signal  to 
the  world  that  we  were  beginning  a 
period  of  escalation.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  When  Congress  passed  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  President 
Johnson  acted  in  concert  with  Congress 
and  did  escalate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  pointed  out,  from  20,000  men  to 
a  high  of  545,000  American  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  am  not  dlsputtng 
that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  bring  that 
out 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  I  appreciate  it,  too, 
but  now  we  are  in  a  different  situation. 
We  now  have  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  a  Republican  President,  which  Is 
not  particularly  relevant,  but  President 
Nixon  has,  since  January  20,  1969, 
started  in  the  other  direction,  deescala- 
tion.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  our 
troop  level  of  115,500  men.  There  has 
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been  a  reduction  in  the  bombing.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  surely  not 
suggesting  that  if  we  adopt  the  Byrd 
amendment  we  will  again  be  signaling 
the  world  there  will  be  more  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia,  or  that  the  war  will  be 
expanded. 

The  President  announced  last  week 
another  50.000  men,  will  be  out  by  Octo- 
ber 15,  and  that  by  next  May,  another 
100.000.  This  would  be  a  total  withdrawal 
of  about  80  percent  of  all  American  com- 
bat forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  present 
President  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
deescalation.  of  disengagement,  of  extri- 
cation from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  have  all  of  us,  applaud  the 
President  for  this  action.  Some  may  ques- 
tion whether  it  might  not  be  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  but  most  Americans  applaud 
the  deescalation  and  disengsigement. 

This  is  a  different  time  in  Southeast 
Asia,  a  time  of  deescalation  compared 
to  time  of  escalation  when  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  passed  the  Congress, 
in  record  time,  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes. 

It  seems  we  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Senate,  we  strengthen  the  position  of 
Congress,  and  we  give  support  to  the 
President  by  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Adoption  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  would  be  a  recognition  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  at  the  same  time  recogni- 
tion that  the  President  has  an  inherent 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  protect 
American  forces. 

Thus,  the  question  I  ask  is:  If  the 
President  has  that  power,  what  harm 
does  it  do  the  Cooper-Church  resolution 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Byrd-Grif- 
fin  modification? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain that.  Now  I  shall  turn  it  over  to 
one  of  the  principal  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment,  who  will  repeat  what  many 
of  us  have  said  many  times. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  perhaps  some 
additions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  argiunent  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Dole)  is,  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
imendment  will  be  treated  as  a  blank 
:heck  by  President  Nixon  to  return  In 
'orce  to  Cambodia  or  to  enlarge  the  war. 
because  he  is  in  the  process  of  deescalat- 
ng  the  war,  because  his  Intentions  are 
?ood.  and  because  the  situation  is  quite 
iifferent  from  what  it  was  when  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
I  cannot  accept  that  reasoning.  I  do 
lot  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  passed  by 
'  :ongress  to  signal  escalation  of  the  war. 
Jideed,  qiilte  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  asked 
or  by  the  President  as  a  warning  to 
;^orth  Vietnam,  Just  as  Cambodia  was 
!  upposed  to  be  a  warning  to  the  enemy. 
]*resident  Johnson,  at  the  time,  argued 
Ihat  the  resolution  would  help  prevent 
lis  from  becoming  involved  in  a  wider 
n-ar    in    Southeast    Asia.    Congress,    it 
!  hould  be  remembered,  debated  the  reso- 


lution in  the  aftermath  of  an  attack 
upon  American  destroyers  at  sea. 

We  adopted  the  resolution  in  response 
to  the  attack.  That  Is  why  the  first  part 
of  the  resolution,  the  part  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  himself  has  quoted,  reads: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Cotn- 
mander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  neceseary  Tnees- 
ures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

The  attack,  I  remind  the  Senator,  was 
that  made  upon  our  destroyers  at  sea. 
The  Senate  passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution on  August  10,  1964. 

What  was  the  President  saying  and 
doing? 

Two  days  later,  August  12,  1964,  this  is 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said: 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  xis  to  supply  .\mesrlcan 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  shotUd 
do.  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  actions 
which  might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and 
engulf  much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world.  In  any  event, 
such  action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all 
to  the  real  problems  of  Vietnam. 

America  can  and  America  will  meet  any 
wider  challenge  from  others  but  our  aim  in 
Vietnam,  as  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  to 
help  restore  peace,  to  reestablish  a  decent 
order. 

Thus  at  the  very  time  Congress  passed 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  conscientious- 
ly, I  am  sure,  believed  it  to  be  a  measure 
that  would  restrict  our  participation  in 
a  wider  war.  He  was  pledging  not  to  send 
American  boys  into  Vietnam.  But,  later, 
he  changed  his  mind.  Later  he  decided  to 
send  a  huge  American  expeditionary 
force  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  he 
then  reexamined  the  resolution,  and 
found  language  in  It  which  seemed  to 
confer  prior  congressional  consent  for 
the  action  he  had  later  decided  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  experience. 
I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  was 
sincere  In  his  intentions  at  the  time 
Congress  enacted  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. But  we  were  careless  enough  to 
give  him  a  blank  check  which  permitted 
him  later  to  change  his  mind  and  com- 
mit us  to  a  major  land  war  in  Asia  with- 
out having  to  come  back  to  Congress 
for  authority. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that  again.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  good  intentions 
of  President  Nixon,  or  of  what  he  has 
done  up  to  now.  It  is  the  certainty  that 
circumstances  change.  Presidents  are 
human.  Presidents  change  their  minds, 
Presidents  change  their  policies. 

Our  job  is  to  take  the  present  policy, 
defined  as  the  President  has  defined  it, 
and  to  say  that  after  the  present  Cam- 
bodian operation  has  ended,  If  the  Presi- 
dent later  decides  to  return  to  Cambodia, 
he  must  come  to  Congress,  present  his 
case,  and  ask  Congress  to  lift  whatever 
limitations  it  h£is  imposed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  of- 
fered concerning  the  good  intentions  of 
President  Nixon  is  not  relevant  to  the 
issue  or  to  our  experience  with  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  recalls  memories.  He  mentions 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  attack  upon 


the  destroyers  there.  But  beyond  that, 
the  Initial  reaction  was  based  upon  the 
attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Vietcong— I  still  do  not  know  which— 
on  the  U.S.  Forces  at  Pleiku. 

Another  memory  which  is  recalled  to 
my  mind  by  the  debate  this  afternoon 
is  related  to  the  question  of  Presidential 
consultation  with  Congress,  a  consulta- 
tion which  would  not  bind  the  Presi- 
dent, but  which  would  indicate  an  act 
in  concert  and  cooperation  with  him. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  dis- 
tinguished Senators  like  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell >. 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississiw3i  (Mr.  Stennis>,  and  others 
whom  I  could  name,  advised  the  Pres- 
ident strongly — very,  very  strongly — 
against  becoming  involved  in  Vietnam. 
The  President  did  not  take  their  advice. 
I  think  they  were  right.  But  the  point 
is  that  under  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, consultation  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily congressional  approval. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
briefly  that  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
general  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  certainly  not  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana 
made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  no  Sena- 
tor questions  the  motives  or  patriotism  of 
any  other  Senator,  nor  do  we  question  the 
desire  of  100  Senators  to  disengage  our 
country  from  military  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  Senate 
and  the  general  feeling  throughout 
America. 

But  again  underscoring  the  record 
made  by  the  present  occupant  of  Uie 
White  House,  we  are  not  seeing  a  period 
of  escalation  but  one  of  deescalation  and, 
therefore,  there  cannot  be  any  relation- 
ship between  what  happened  in  1964  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  what  may  hap- 
pen this  Thursday  at  1  o'clock  when  we 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Had  President  Nixon  suggested  some 
escalation,  or  had  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  or  some  other  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  suggested  some  escalation 
or  some  elbow  room  for  escalation,  then 
we  could  reasonably  compare  the  Byrd- 
Griffin  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
1969  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  But  again 
I  repeat  that  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
limited.  It  provides  only  for  the  right 
the  President  has  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  forces  within  South  Vietnam 
and  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  I  would  say  that  the  later 
phrase  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  is  something  that  we  all  agree 
upon — facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
But  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment which  would  in  any  way  permit 
us  to  compare  it  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  poles  apart  in  our  Interpretation  of 
the  modification  of  the  amendment,  if 
agreed  to.  But  let  me  say  that  I  join 
the    Senator    in     honoring    President 
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Nixon  for  the  withdrawals  which  he  has  by  the  Pentagon,  but  weekly  figures  issued  t  think  that  what  wp  mipht  fr.  Ho  ic  tr, 

"^-      ,       ,              ,            ,            ,,  ,  '^Z  '^'  *^'  "°""^''  total  Win  be  760  or  try  to  help  him.  not  give  Z  iwefwSch 

therriS^  ^' nri'cil^io^  "SLSte  ^-'<>-'  ^^-^  -^«--  to  casualty  levels  -°^<J  ^^^^o  his  already  enormous  au- 
tn!  ofir.f^^^^  escaiation.  because  j^  southeast  Asia  in  his  nationally  televised  t^onty.  but  rather  hold  out  the  hand  of 
the  air  activities  in  Laos  for  example.  ^  ^^  Wednesday  night.  ^  «»ievisea  friendship  and  cooperation  and  see  if 
have  increased  tremendously,  many.  opposite  xm^  together  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Re- 
many  times  over.  And  to  me,  an  enlarge- _,    opposm:  kftkt  public  we  cannot  work  in  conrprt 

ment.  an  extension  of  the  war  into  a  ?^«S  **^^  operation  was  announced,"  he  ^"^^  mj^^Mrlrf^i^^^?\K,r..,^A 
country  like  Cambodia  Ls  in  iLself  a  "****■  critics  charged  that  It  would  increase  ,..^-  MUbKIi,.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
fnr^V^  Jia?  ,r^°°^^  ^  ^  ''^^^  ^  American  casualties,  widen  the  war,  lengthen  ^^^^  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
lomi  oi  escaiaiion.  our  Involvement,  postpone  troop  withdrawals,  distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
■  ®°1^'^^  ^°^  ^'^^'^  provisos.  I  would  -But  the  operation  was  taken  for  precisely  speech  which  he  has  made  this  afternoon 
jom  the  Senator  in  saymg  that  up  until  the  opposite  reasons— and  it  has  had  pre-  and  the  discussion  which  it  has  stimu- 
Cambodia,  the  President  was  moving  In  ciseiy  the  opposite  effect."  lated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  think 
the  right  direction — out — but  not  fast  The  President  went  on  to  explain  that  the  the  soeerh  and  thp  rtisz-.iccfnn  ho,-^  K»/.r. 
enough  to  suit  me.  However,  It  was  In  "long  range  impact"  of  the  operation  would  ve?y  Sul  to  m  i^P^i«Hn.  ,?n^r 
the  right  direction  of  reversing  the  reduce  •future  ^uaities."  Sdi^fS  .S?iaf is  me^t^nt^n^dP^/n; 
process  from  escalation  to  deescalation.  p^^^^.^'P  ^^^  troops  were  wounded  in  fSf  to  be  S?e  e^^^f^^P  p^npr 
Ac  ♦>,».  a«.,of«,  »,„^  -.„<^  T  -r., .,„»  „*  Cambodia  in  May — about  a  quarter  of  the  '"'•'^'y  "J  oe  me  enect  of  the  Cooper- 
As  the  Senator  has  said.  I  was  not  at  ^^^^1  ^^^^^er  of  wounded  in  Southeast  Asu.  Church  amendment,  as  weU  as  the  Byrd- 
all  remiss  m  expressmg  pubUcly  and  The  total  number  of  combat  deaths  in  Griffin  modification  of  that  amend- 
otherwise  my  appreciation  of  what  Pres-  southeast  Asia  is  now  Usted  as  42.425— with  ment. 

ident  Nixon  was  doing  in  that  respect,  another  8023  killed  in  non-oombat  activities,  What  disturbs  us  here   aj?  thp  rfistin 

However,   with   me,   Cambodia   created  particularly  accidents.  guished  maloritv  lea/lpr  haT^noint^     «" 

an  entirely  different  situation.  And,  as  Cambodian    operations   have    pushed   the  i^  n„^  ^^p  intpr.tL,r^  vL^^S?  j      .          ' 

I    recaU,    I    believe    the    distinguished  number  of  killed  from  all  caused  in  South-  his  jSitent  o^t!^  PnH  Vj.p^f  "^^"^' ^°^ 

Senator  from  Kansas  himself,  when  he  «««  *«»»  «'"  the  50,ooo  maxk.  in  addiuon,  hones  for  thP  ^^mL  h^  k       '»,"°L  * 

got  hold  of  the  news,  was  somewhat  dis-  279,571  have  been  wounded.  achfeve  thlJnh^ti l^  S^  ^  '^^^  ^ 

rf>mfit.pH  flnri  rii^tiirWprf   tr,  nut  it  miiriiv  The  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  acmeve  that  objective.  W>iat  concerns  us 

'^'^'SLS?^tht^^1S?ar£^o"riy'frS  ^Iff'^J^,,       ,  ^    r     t.           d  t    r  Sutheast  ^11  'Sd'ot^^'  f  ^'''l  ^ 

Prrnnn  ^^  °^  these  totals  for  the  war  date  from  c>ouineast  Asia,  and  other  forces  have 

Mr  rmmrH  Mr  PrP^irfPnt  anothpr  J^- L  1961-  been  Unleashed  by  the  Cambodian  incur- 

SMI.  \.n\jnyn.  mx.  tresiaeni,  anoiner  ^ere  are  monthly  U.S.  combat  death  totals  sion   which   can   shape   our   poUcies   in 

form  of  escalation  has  recently  occurred  m  southeast  Asia  for  the  last  year:  ways  we  do  not  intend            ^"^^^   ^ 

as  a  result  of  the  President's  decision  ,„„  r^  a,,,.,,  on  *k-.^     ..     ^ 

to  enter  Cambodia.  It  Is  to  be  found  in  ,                              '"^                       ,  ,^  th??urthPr  Jfth^rl^^'f  fi  ^^^"^"^ 

our  rjwnaltv  fiffiirp<:                                         "^"^^    ^'^^  the  further  Withdrawal  of  150,000  Ameri- 

^Sf  jre'5  SiTon  of  the  Philadelphia    '^L;, %\  \TZnZ  t^^^'^'TT'^  ^''^''  't' 

Inquirer,  under  the  caption,  "U5.  Cas-    Sep^^beV S?  L^   tha^/n-l"'^-  ^"  ^^^"^^  "l^^' 

ualties  Soar  With  Push  into  Cambodia,"    ^^^r    .:""":":":""::-. iS  ^L^,  nnt^^^i      *t°l  k^^  f  ^^''^^' 

takes  note  of  the  fact  that  "new  Penta-    November ..i::::::::     ile  nr  th^t^w5^*^"°°  '^'  ^^  anticipated. 

gon  figures  show  that  combat  deaths  for     December 341  °rtHT?i^„iV      k         .i!"?*'"  ''?."^1.'*^'"*^°°' 

2:      the  month  of  May  in  Vietnam  and  Cam-  1970  sf^  fr,   i^^  T  ^^^\  ""^^.^  ^^  "^^^^ 

5      bodia  totaled  more  than  750.  The  figure  January                                                      343  iH^m  that  ,9    ^  ™Plement  that  goal 

^     is  higher  by  more  than  200  any  2  months    i^S""-"-:::":""" sS  V^  ^    aI^ "f  °,n*^?f "'^-  ^^}  ^°  ^^^^ 

.  since  last  August."  MarTT...:::::::::.::::.:.::::::::  is  ^^^^•JJ'.^^^  ^°'  .^^^  president  an- 

Their  breakdown  for  the  period  1969-    April 626  "fjftf^^  to  the  country  his  Cambodian 

70  shows  a  sharply  escalating  rate  In    M»y (plus)      760  fS'°"-^i^^^  *?  assume,  and  the  Pres- 

Amenc^casualUes  since  the  invasion  of  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un-  '^Tit^l^^.^X^STen^fl 

\S-   S^ident   I  ask  unanimous  con  ^^''^^^^iy  ^^^^  casualties  are  going  to  veloped  between  AprU  20  and  April  30 

se^thSlifaJiiclel^  Xc^°lSve  «-  hlp^X^nVtZt'wmlia^pen  S^fong  'T'Sf  Sm^^'^^i""  ^^"^^^  . 

ferred  be  Printed  in  OieREcoH.  T^^T!^iicTlr^^is'7^''i^,^^A  coSrof  beyo'^  TeVnioTof^X'^rS: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  m  Southeast  Asia.  And  while  I  regret  dent,  e^ente  unanScfS  by  m  Lid  Se 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  the  loss  of  the  more  than  $100  billion  President,  may  modify  the  F?eSdent's 

as  touows .  which  has  been  spent  In  this  war  In  rela-  present  Intention  about  withdrawal  from 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Inquirer.  tion  to  the  needs  of  our  people  at  home  Cambodia   before   July    1    and    indeed 

June  5.  1970]  and  the  problems  that  must  be  met,  I  re-  about  the  withdrawal  of  50  000  troops  in 

U.S.  CA8X7ALTIES  SoAB  WrfH  PusH  INTO  gTBt  far  morc  the  more  than  335,000  cas-  October  or  150,000  troops  In  all  by  neart 

Cambodia  ualties  In  this  misbegotten,  tragic  con-  May.                  '                  •           .    / 

(By  James  McCartney)  fUct.  And  of  that  335,000,  almost  51.000  Tliis   is   what   I   think   concerns   the 

Washinoton,  June  4. — President   Nixon's  have  died — 43,000  roughly  through  com-  sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 

Cambodian  operations  have  pushed  U.S.  com-  bat  deaths,  and  7.000  roughly  in  other  ment.  and  It  Is  what  concerns  the  dLstln 

!l?PMn  n^n^n'il^.^  *^'*  ^  ""*  ^'^^^^  ^^^  '=°'"^**  ^^^^^-  ^"^^^  majority  leader,  a^  I  under^nd 

Niw  P^^on  Sures  show  that  combat  .  °"^  American  life  Is  too  high  a  price  his  speech  this  afternoon  with  rSp^Tt 

d^t^fortKonT^TlTymv^etn^miS  ^^  ^^V' ^^^  '^f  ^"^''^   ^^^  ^^.  ^"^  to  the  Byrd-Griffln  amendment. 

Cambodia  totaled  more  than  750.  through  in  Southeast  Asia  and  what  we  We  are  in  the  grip  of  forces  beyond 

The  figure  is  higher  by  more  than  200  any  ^'^^  contmue  to  go  through  m  the  weeks,  our  control.  When  I  say  we  are  In  the 

two  months  since  last  August,  when  the  total  months,  and,  I  assume,  the  years  ahead,  grip  of  forces  beyond  our  control  I  speak 

was  795.  It  Is  more  than  double  the  number  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  President,  of  more  than  our  military  involvement 

of  combat  deaths  reported  In  four  of  the  last  any  President.  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  in  Southeast  Asia  or  our  hopes  for  dis 

nine  months.  of  what  his  responsibUiUes  are.  engagement.  We  are  In  the  grip  of  forces 

2S3  IN  CAMBODIA  I  may  question  the  President's  judg-  beyond  our  control  In  terms  of  the  im- 

Of  the  750  total,  253  deaths  were  attributed  ment.  But  I  do  not  question  his  integrity,  pact  of  this  war  upon  our  own  coimtry. 

to  operations  in  Cambodia.  The  others  were  And  I  know  that  as  far  as  President  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  go 

in  Vietnam.  Nixon  is  concerned,  it  is  not  his  desire  ing  on,  discussion  in  which  the  majority 

al^  rabou^lh^rme'r  U  w  J'^tS^  tST^  "'  "^  "^"^  ''^'"'^  °'  '^''^'  J.^r^fnvn^pT'''^^"^'''  ^*~"'  ^^,  "^^ 

the  Cambodian  attacks  r       .!\     .       -.^     .  cers  involved  m  our  present  economic  and 

The  rate  of  combat  deaths  began  to  drop  _},  anticipate  without  question  that  he  financial  situation, 

sharply  in  Vietnam  last   fall.   Starting   in  ^"^  8;et  aU  U.S.  troops  out  of  Cambodia  I  notice  In  the  New  Yoi*  Times  the 

September  the  total  dropped  below  600  a  by  the  end  of  this  month,  if  not  before,  other  day  the  reporting  of  a  speech  by 

month  for  seven  straight  months.  I  do  not  question  his  statement  about  Mr.  David  Rockefeller  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  final,  official  total  of  combat  deaths  that.  I  do  not  think  that  he  wants  to  go  on  the  state  of  our  economy  and  what 

for  the  month  of  May  has  not  been  released  back  into  Cambodia.  should  be  done  In  order  to  stabilize  it. 
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He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  de- 
cline in  the  stock  market  reflected  a  deep 
concern  about  many  more  things  than 
just  the  economy. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

I  think  there  Is  a  lack  of  conflden.cc.  a 
concern  in  the  country  on  where  were  go- 
ing and  how  we're  getting  there,  as  weU  as 
some  concern   about   the  economy,  too. 

He  continued : 

I  think  u  Is  a  general  malaise,  a  worry 
as  to  wliafs  going  to  happen  In  the  war,  in 
the  world. 

It  is  this  general  crisis  in  confidence 
which  I  think  was  in  part  sparked  by  the 
unexpected  decision  of  the  President  to 
move  into  Cambodia.  I  think  what  is  nec- 
essar\-  to  meet  that  crisis  is  some  clear- 
cut  action  by  the  President,  hopefully 
an  action  joined  in  by  Congress,  to  re- 
assure the  country  that  our  objecUve  '.s 
disengagement  from  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  not  in  some  indefinite  future, 
but  within  a  foreseeable  time  frame. 

Cambodia  has  raised  doubts  that  our 
policies,  whatever  our  intentiotis,  are 
likely  to  result  in  total  disengagement 
from  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  if 
it  is  enacted,  reassures  the  country  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Pi-esident  join  in  an 
effort  to  disengage  in  Southeast  Asia, 
it  will  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the 
climate  of  confidence  in  the  country  as  to 
our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  their 
intended  objective. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  touched  on  this 
in  his  response  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  point. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


S  30  THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1969,  SPECIOUS 
CLAIMS  OF  CIVIL  LTBERTIES  VIO- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23,  1970.  the  Senate  passed  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  73  to  1,  S.  30. 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969. 
During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  S.  30 
was  subjected  to  indiscriminate  charges 
that  it  would,  in  the  words  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  "make  drastic 
incursions  on  civil  liberties"  and  that  It 
ran  •counter  to  the  letter  and  spirit  erf 
the  Constitution" — letter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  dated  January  20. 1970, 
page  1.  hereinafter  cited  as  ACLU  Jan- 
uary 1970  letter. 

Certain  newspaper  commentators  and 
a  prominent  mayor  have  echoed  those 
charges — see,  for  example,  Washington 
Post,  Sunday,  February  22,  1970.  page  D4 
column  1.  excerpts  from  speech  by  New 
York  City  mayor;  New  York  Times.  Sun- 
day February  1.  1970.  page  12E,  column 
5.  column  by  Tom  Wicker;  Washington 
Post,  Friday,  January  30,  1970,  page  A18, 
column  1.  editorial;  New  York  Times, 
Tuesday,  February  3,  1970,  page  38,  col- 
umn 1.  editori£il — and  recently  a  report 
critical  of  several  key  titles  of  S.  30  was 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York— "The  Pro- 


posed Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969  (S.  30)  (1970)" — hereinafter  cited 
at  ABCNY.  That  committee,  like  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  based  its  criticisms 
of  S.  30  largely  on  supposed  principles  of 
civil  liberties. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  hearings  on 
S.  30  which  began  on  May  20.  1970.  It  is 
appropriate,  now  that  these  hearings  are 
underway,  that  I  take  this  occasion  to 
set  the  record  straight  concerning  the 
implications  of  S.  30  for  fundamental 
civil  liberties  and  our  treasured  Bill  of 

Rights. 

I 

Mr.  President,  over  2,500  years  ago  the 
Greek  slave  Aesop  embodied  the  folk 
wisdom  of  his  people  in  a  series  of  stories 
that  remain  relevant  even  today.  In  one 
of  those  stories,  he  told  of  the  shepherd 
boy  who  repeatedly  cried,  "Wolf. "Vil- 
lagers came  to  his  aid  until  they  grew 
weary  of  hearing  that  he  had  each  time 
sounded  a  false  alarm.  When  at  last  the 
wolf  appeared,  no  one  responded  to  his 
call  for  help,  and  the  wolf  took  his  toll 
of  the  flock  unmolested  and  unimpeded. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  among  us  to- 
day self-appointed  shepherds  of  civil 
liberties  who  decry  every  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  processes  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  society.  Like  the  shepherd 
boy  who  so  long  ago  endangered  his 
flock  by  sounding  false  alarms,  these 
modem  day  shepherds  nm  the  risk,  too, 
of  endangering  the  civil  liberties  of  us 
all.  No  civilized  society  can  long  pennit 
within  its  domain  an  ever-rising  tide  of 
lawlessness.  Such  a  tide  is  now  lash- 
ing out  against  our  society,  and  there 
are  few  who  do  not  agree  that  it  must  be 
stopped  and  turned  back.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  concerned  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  if  this  difficult  task  cannot  be  ac- 
complished now  with  the  enactment  of 
prudent  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
our  system  of  criminal  justice,  other  less 
prudent  steps  will  be  taken  at  a  later 
time — to  the  detriment  of  us  all.  Ed- 
mund Burke  aptly  remarked  to  the 
Hoiise  of  Commons  in  1780  on  the  ques- 
tion of  electoral  reform: 

Consider  the  wisdom  of  a  timely  reform. 
Early  reformations  are  amicable  arrange- 
ments with  a  friend  in  power;  late  reforma- 
tions are  terms  Imposed  upon  a  conquered 
enemy;  early  reformations  are  made  In  cool 
blood;  late  reformations  are  made  under  a 
state  of  Inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things 
the  people  behold  In  government  nothing 
that  Is  respectable.  They  see  the  abuse,  and 
they  will  see  nothing  else.  They  fall  Into 
the  temper  of  a  furious  populace  provoked 
at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  111  fame;  they 
never  attempt  to  correct  or  regulate;  they 
go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way;  they  abate 
the  nuisance,  they  pull  down  the  house. 
(Stanlls,  Edmund  Burke:  Selected  Writings 
and  Speeches  287   (Anchor  1963).) 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  framework  of 
civil  liberty  embodied  In  our  Bill  of 
Rights  need  not  be  condemned  or  de- 
molished to  achieve  needed  reforms  in 
the  operation  of  our  system  of  crimirud 
justice.  I  am  concerned,  however,  lest 
our  people  come  to  believe  that  effective 
crime  control  requires  us  to  set  aside  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  what  might  occur  if,  panicked 
by  an  imderstandable  fear  of  crime,  they 
acted  on  that  beUef.  It  could  mean  the 


end  of  the  kind  of  society  that  we  know 
today. 

I  know,  too,  that  specious  claims  of 
"repression,"  "police  state  tactics,"  or 
"civil  liberties  violations,"  indiscrimi- 
nately made  and  constantly  repeated  in 
reference  to  any  and  all  attempts  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement,  can  soon 
lead  to  the  creation  of  the  belief  that 
only  abrogation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  will 
protect  us  from  criminals.  It  will  then  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  that  belief 
forms  the  basis  for  action.  It  is  thus  im- 
poi-tant  that  those  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility carefully  identify  the  specious 
character  of  such  claims,  lest  tliey  con- 
tribute to  that  false  and  dangerous  be- 
lief. It  is  therefore,  because  I  love  lib- 
erty more,  not  less,  that  I  advocate  the 
enactment  of  S.  30  and  defend  it  from 
such  unjustified  and  specious  claims, 
n 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  S.  30  by 
the  Senate  on  January  23  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  year  of  detailed  study, 
hearings,  and  consultations,  and  a  re- 
sult of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  grati- 
fying bipartisan  efforts  in  wliich  I  have 
participated  since  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  process  had  its  start  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1969,  when,  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  and  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen), 
I  introduced  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act."  It  continued  through  the 
introduction  of  seven  other  bills  designed 
to  deal  with  organized  crime,  which  now 
appear  with  revisions  in  the  10  substan- 
tive titles  of  S.  30.  Senators  Eastland  (S. 
2022) ,  MiTNDT  (S.  2022) ,  Ervin  (S.  30  and 
S.  2122),  Hruska  (S.  30,  S.  1623,  S.  1861, 
S.  2022.  S.  2122  and  S.  2292)  and  Tyd- 
INGS  (S.  975  and  S.  976)  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  (S.  2022)  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing some  of  these  measures  or  intro- 
duced other  bills  that  are  now  reflected  in 
S.  30. 

Extensive  hearings  were  begun  in 
March  and  continued  in  June  of  1969, 
and  gradually  the  various  bills  were 
worked  into  S.  30  to  form  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  organized  crime  control 
measure.  The  subcommittee  solicited  the 
views  of  experts  and  interested  organiza- 
tions and  worked  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Indeed,  the  Department 
was  most  helpful  and  made  a  number  of 
valuable  suggestions  that  were  Incor- 
porated in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  product  of  this 
process  was  a  bill  which  was  carefully 
drafted  to  cure  a  number  of  debilitating 
defects  in  the  evidence-gathering  process 
in  organized  crime  investigations,  to  cir- 
ctimscribe  defense  abuse  of  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings, to  broaden  PederaJ  jurisdiction 
over  sjoidicated  gambling  and  related 
corruption  where  interstate  commerce  is 
affected,  to  attack  and  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  racketeer  Iriflltration  of  legiti- 
mate organizations  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  and  to  make  p>ossible  ex- 
tended terms  of  Incarceration  for  the 
dsmgerous  offenders  who  prey  on  our 
society.  In  addition,  the  bill  incorporated 
the  best  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
organized  crime  field  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
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Laws,  the  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Minimimi  Standards  of  Ciim- 
inal  Justice,  the  Model  Penal  Code,  the 
Model  Sentencing  Act.  and  Senate  sub- 
committee witnesses  who  represented  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  DeUn- 
quency.  the  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators, the  New  York  County 
Lawyei-s  Association,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Investigations,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  and  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association.  The 
bill  has  been  endorsed  in  principle  by 
such  diverse  gi-oups  as  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  too,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  now  supports,  with  two 
minor  reservations  not  involving  sub- 
stantive civil  liberties  issues,  S.  30  as  it 
was  reworked  and  amended  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  This  bill  embodies, 
in  short,  what  I  believe  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate response  that  this  Congress  can 
make  to  the  special  challenge  that  orga- 
nized crime  poses  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation. 

in 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  testimony  on  S.  30  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  aptly  observed: 

Too  few  Americans  appreciate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  organized  crime;  Its 
Impact  on  all  America,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  reduce — and  ultimately  eradicate — 
Its  sinister  and  erosive  effects. 

(Measures  Relating  to  Organised  Crime. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  91st  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  107-08  (1969))  (hereafter  cited  as 
Hearings. ) 

Mr.  President,  America  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  some  form  of  organized  crime 
since  the  founding  of  our  Republic.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  only  been  in  the  last 
half-century  that  these  criminal  group- 
ings have  begun  seriously  to  th/eaten  the 
very  integrity  of  our  Nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  such  large  segments  of  our 
people. 

"Organized  crime  groups,"  the  Presi- 
dent's (Trime  Commission  observed  in 
1967,  "are  known  to  operate  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation."  The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  at 
171  (19671— hereinafter  cited  as  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime.  The  most  influential  of 
these  groups,  the  26  families  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra,  estimated  to  have  a  total  mem- 
bership of  some  3,000  to  5,000.  operate, 
however,  primarily  in  New  York.  New 
Jereey,  Illinois,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mich- 
igan. Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  internal  organization  of  these  fam- 
ilies Is  patterned  after  the  ancient  Mafia 
groups  of  Sicily.  They  are.  however,  more 
than  mere  criminal  cartels. 

The  final  report  in  1965  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations' 
examination  into  the  internal  structure 
of  organized  crime  put  it  this  way : 

There  exists  In  the  United  States  today  a 
criminal  organization  that  Is  directly  de- 
scended from  and  Is  patterned  upon  the  cen- 
turies-old   Sicilian    terrorists    society,    the 


Mafla.  This  organization,  also  known  as  Cosa 
Nostra,  operates  vast  Illegal  enterprises  that 
produce  an  annual  income  of  many  billions 
of  dollars.  This  combine  has  so  much  power 
and  Influence  that  It  may  be  described  as  a 
private  government  of  organized  crime.  (8. 
Rept.  No.  72,  Organised  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotics,  85th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at 
117  (1965)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Investigations 
Subcommittee  Repwrt. ) ) 

These  groups  are  chiefly  active  in  syn- 
dicated gambling,  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  narcotics,  and  loanshark- 
Ing,  each  an  offense  which  is  parasitic, 
corrupting,  and  predatory  in  character. 
Economically,  the  price  tag  of  organized 
crime  may  be  conservatively  put  at  twice 
that  of  all  other  crime  combined. 

Organized  crime  groups,  moreover, 
have  not  confined  their  villainy  to  tradi- 
tional endeavors,  but  have  increasingly 
undertaken  to  subvert  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  unions.  For  example,  a  leading 
yoimg  union  leader — and  founder  of  the 
new  Independent  Party  in  New  York  City 
that  was  instrumental  in  the  present 
mayor's  election — was  identified  in  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on  S.  30 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  "cap- 
tain" in  the  Gambino  "family"  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra.  Hearings  at  127.  More  im- 
portant, these  criminals  have,  in  some 
localities,  established  corrupt  alliances 
within  the  processes  of  our  democratic 
society:  with  the  police,  prosecutors, 
mayors,  city  coimcils,  courts,  and  legisla- 
tures. 

All  of  this  Is,  of  course,  disturbing.  But 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  challenge 
that  organized  crime  poses  to  our  society 
is  the  degree  to  which  its  members  have 
succeeded  in  placing  themselves  above 
the  law.  From  1960,  the  date  meaningful 
statistics  began  to  be  collected,  until 
March  1969,  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
various  Federal  investigative  agencies  re- 
sulted in  only  235  indictments  involving 
328  defendants  identified  as  members  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra.  Hearings  at  128.  These 
leaders,  moreover,  have  been  notoriously 
successful  in  getting  off  even  in  these 
relatively  few  cases  in  which  the  evi- 
dence has  warranted  prosecutions.  Our 
studies  indicate  that  members  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  have  obtained  dismissal  or  ac- 
quittal on  the  charges  leveled  against 
them  more  than  twice  as  often,  for  their 
numbers,  as  ordinary  offenders;  69.7  per- 
cent as  against  34.8  percent.  See  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  115,  part  25,  page 
34389.  Indeed,  17.6  percent  of  the  group 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra  defendants  we 
studied  —  representing  the  leadership 
structure  of  key  families  and  La 
Cosa  Nostra  members  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Government  since  1960 — were 
able  to  obtain  acquittals  or  dismissals 
of  cases  against  them  five  or  more  times 
each.  The  final  report  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations'  exami- 
nation into  organized  crime  and  narcotics 
summed  it  up  this  way : 

The  crime  leaders  are  experienced,  re- 
sourceful, and  shrewd  In  evading  and  dissi- 
pating the  effects  of  established  procedures 
In  law  enforcement.  Their  operating  methods, 
carefully  and  cleverly  evolved  during  several 
decades  of  this  century,  generally  are  high 
effective  foils  against  diligent  police  efforts 
to  obtain  firm  evidence  that  would  lead  to 
prosecution  and  conviction. 

The   crime   chieftains,   for   example   have 


develoi>ed  the  process  of  "'Insulation"  to  a 
remaj-kable  degree.  The  efficient  police  forces 
In  a  i»Jt.lculax  area  may  well  be  aware  that 
a  crime  leader  has  ordered  a  murder,  or  Is 
an  Important  trafficker  in  narootlce.  or  ccm- 
trols  an  illegal  gambling  network,  or  ex- 
torts usurious  gains  from  "shylocklng"  ven- 
tures. Convicting  Mm  of  his  crimes,  bow- 
ever,  is  usually  extremely  difficult  and  some- 
times is  Impossible,  simply  because  the  tc^- 
ranklng  criminal  has  taken  the  utmoet  care 
to  Insulate  himself  from  any  app>arent  physi- 
cal connection  with  the  crime  or  with  his 
hireling  who  commits  It.  (Investigations 
Subcommittee  Report  at  2.) 

Mr.  President,  this  Intolerable  degree 
of  immunity  from  legal  accountability 
must  be  put  to  an  end.  Our  society  can- 
not long  safely  permit  the  operation 
within  it  of  an  underworld  organization 
as  powerful  and  as  immune  from  social 
accountability  as  La  Cosa  Nostra.  The 
success  story  of  this  group  is  sj-mtwlic 
of  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  In- 
ci^easingly  characteristic  of  our  society. 
To  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  now  law- 
abiding,  society  must  show  each  man 
that  no  man  is  above  the  law.  The  loop- 
holes through  which  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized crime  now  escape  the  processes 
of  our  law  must  be  closed.  Justice  and 
public  safety  demand  no  less,  and  it  is 
to  this  end  that  S.  30  was  carefully 
drafted — with  due  regard  given  in  each 
instance  to  the  civil  liberties  of  all  our 
citizens. 

THE   OVERBREADTH    OBJECTION 

Nevertheless,  the  curious  objection  has 
been  raised  to  S.  30  as  a  whole,  and  to 
several  of  its  provisions  in  particular, 
that  they  are  not  somehow  limited  to 
organized  crime  itself — for  exsimple, 
ACLU  January  1970  letter  at  1,  5; 
ABCNY  at  37,  48  n.  80 — as  if  organized 
crime  were  a  precise  and  operative  legal 
concept,  like  murder,  rape,  or  robbery. 
Actually,  of  course,  it  is  a  functional  con- 
cept like  white  collar  crime,  serving 
simply  as  a  shorthand  method  of  refer- 
ring to  a  large  and  varjlng  group  of 
criminal  offenses  committed  in  diverse 
circumstances.  The  danger  posed  by 
organized  crime-type  offenses  to  our 
society  hsis,  of  course,  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  our  examination  of  the  working 
of  our  system  of  criminad  justice.  But 
should  it  follow,  as  the  imion  and  New- 
York  City  bar  committee  suggest,  that 
any  proposals  for  action  stemming  from 
that  examination  be  limited  to  organized 
crime? 

Mr.  President,  this  line  of  analysis  has 
a  certain  superficial  plausibility,  j'et  on 
closer  examination  we  see  that  it  is  seri- 
ously defective  in  several  regards.  Ini- 
tially, it  confuses  the  occasion  for  re- 
examining an  abject  of  our  system  of 
criminal  justice  with  the  proper  scope 
of  any  new  principle  or  lesson  derived 
from  that  reexamination.  For  example, 
our  exEunination  of  how  organized  crime 
figures  have  achieved  immunity  from 
legal  accountability  led  us  to  examine 
the  sentencing  practices  and  powers  of 
our  Federal  courts.  There  we  found  that 
now  our  Federal  judges,  unlike  many 
State  judges,  have  no  statutory  power 
to  deal  with  organized  crime  leaders  as 
habitual  offenders  and  give  them  ex- 
tended prison  terms.  Having  noted  the 
lack  of  habitual  offender  provisions  by 
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considering  one  class  of  cases,  we  obvi- 
ouslj-  learned  that  it  was  lacking  in  other 
classes,  too.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  move  to  meet  that 
need  across  the  board? 

.Another  title  which  exemplifies  the 
distinction  between  the  occasion  for  de- 
veloping legislation,  and  the  proper 
scope  of  legislation  once  it  is  developed. 
is  title  III.  Title  m.  of  course,  codifies 
and  clarifies  Federal  law  concerning 
civil  contempt  of  court,  and  protects  the 
coercive  force  of  civil  cont«mpt  im- 
prisonment from  being  undercut  by 
granting  of  bail  pending  any  appeal 
which  raises  no  substantial  possibility  of 
reversal.  Although  it  was  the  great  value 
of  civil  contempt  proceedings  in  or- 
ganized crime  cases,  where  witnesses  are 
tempted  to  an  unusual  degree  to  with- 
hold testimony  even  after  being  granted 
immunity,  which  prompted  the  developH 
ment  of  tiUe  m.  the  power  to  hold  a  wit- 
ness in  civil  contempt  is  a  traditional 
and  useful  one  in  all  kinds  of  cases.  For 
that  reason  title  HI  is  made  applicable 
to  ail  Federal  criminal  cases. 

In  addition,  the  objection  confuses  the 
role  of  the  Congress  with  the  role  of  a 
court.  Out  of  a  proper  sense  of,  their 
limited  lawmaking  function,  courtsought 
to  confine  their  judgments  to^tirt  facts 
of  the  cases  before  them.  But  the  Con- 
gress in  fulfilling  its  proper  legislative 
role  must  examine  not  only  individual 
instances,  but  whole  problems.  In  that 
connection,  it  has  a  duty  not  to  engage 
in  piecemeal  legislation.  Whatever  the 
limited  occasion  for  the  identification 
of  a  problem,  the  Congress  has  the  duty 
of  enacting  a  principled  solution  to  the 
entire  problem.  Comprehensive  solutions 
to  identified  problems  must  be  trans- 
lated into  well  Integrated  legislative  pro- 
grams. 

The  objection,  moreover,  has  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  defects.  Even  as  to 
titles  of  S.  30  needed  primarily  in  orga- 
nized crime  cases,  there  are  very  real 
limits  on  the  degree  to  which  such  pro- 
visions can  be  strictly  confined  to  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  Many  of  those  pro- 
visions, such  as  title  I.  deal  with  the 
process  of  investigating  and  collecting 
evidence.  When  an  investigation  begins 
one  cannot  expect  the  police  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  a  cormection  to  orga- 
nized crime,  or  even  to  know  that  a  con- 
nection exists.  It  is  only  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Investigation  that  organized  crime 
involvement  can  be  shown  and  verified. 
Therefore,  to  require  a  general  showing 
that  organized  crime  is  involved  as  a 
predicate  for  the  use  of  investigative 
techniques  would  be  to  cripple  those 
techniques.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
title  in  S.  30  which  is  justified  primarily 
in  organized  crime  prosecutions  has  been 
confined  to  such  cases  to  the  maximum 
degree  possible,  while  preserving  the 
ability  to  administer  the  act  smd  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  law  enforcement  tool. 

Lastly,  and  most  disturbingly,  how- 
ever, tliis  objection  seems  to  imply  that 
a  double  standard  of  civil  liberties  is  per- 
missible. 8.  30  is  objectionable  on  civil 
liberties  grounds,  the  union  and  city  bar 
committee  suggest,  because  its  provisions 
have  an  incidental  reach  beyond  orga- 
nized crime.  Coming  from  the  Civil  Ldb- 


erties  Union  in  particular,  this  objection 
is  indeed  strange.  Has  the  union  forgot- 
ten that  the  Constitution  applies  to  those 
engaged  in  organized  crime  just  as  it  ap- 
plies to  those  engaged  in  white  collar  or 
street  crime?  S.  30  must,  I  suggest,  stand 
or  fall  on  the  constitutional  questions 
without  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  limited  to  organized  crime  cases.  If  the 
bill  violates  the  civil  liberties  of  those  en- 
gaged in  organized  crime,  it  is  objec- 
tionable as  such.  But  if  it  does  not  violate 
the  civil  liberties  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  organized  crime,  it  does  not 
violate  the  civil  liberties  of  those  who  are 
not  engaged  in  organized  crime,  but  who 
nonetheless  are  within  the  incidental 
reach  of  provisions  primarily  intended  to 
aJect  organized  crime. 

Laid  bare  for  all  to  examine,  therefore, 
this  objection  can  be  seen  to  be  little 
more  than  a  superficial  rhetorical  trick 
whose  only  eflfect  can  be  to  hinder  ra- 
tional and  deliberate  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  unworthy  of  an>' 
group  that  calls  itself  a  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  is  equally  fallacious  when  ex- 
pressed by  the  New  York  City  Bar  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  to  S.  30 
were  not,  however,  confined  to  general 
criticisms  of  the  supposedlj'  unwarranted 
overaU  effect  of  the  sUtute.  The  union 
undertook  to  offer  detailed  criticism  of 
each  and  every  provision  in  the  proposed 
statute.  Indeed,  the  union  was  alone 
among  those  who  appeared  in  the  hear- 
mgs  held  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proceduies  in 
offering  opposition  to  each  and  every 
provision  of  the  proposed  statute.  The 
city  bar  was  somewhat  more  selective, 
but  similarly  onesided.  I  turn  now,  there- 
fore, to  a  consideration  of  many  of  their 
particular  objections. 

TITU:    I SPECIAL    GRAND    JURY 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  S.  30  establish- 
es special  grand  juries  in  the  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  our  Nation  lying  in 
judicial  districts  having  in  excess  of  4 
million  in  population.  This  would  include 
these  districts:  Massachusetts,  eastern 
and  southern  districts  of  New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
Permsylvsmia,  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da, eastern  district  of  Michigan,  north- 
em  and  southern  districts  of  Ohio,  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois,  and  the  northern 
and  southern  districts  of  California. 
Where  the  Attorney  General  determines 
a  need  in  other  locations,  special  grand 
juries  may  also  be  convened  on  a  case- 
by-c£ise  basis.  These  grand  juries  are 
required  to  meet  at  least  once  each  18- 
month  period.  All  grand  juries  are  broad 
based  in  composition  under  present  law : 
special  grand  Juries  will  also  elect  their 
foreman  and  deputy  foreman,  as  is  cur- 
rently the  petit  jury  practice.  To  insurs 
that  there  is  no  arbitrary  hampering  of 
grand  jury  efforts,  the  jury  is  given  the 
right  to  seek  review  of  any  dispute  be- 
tween the  Jury  and  the  judge  or  the  pros- 
ecutor. 

The  relatively  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  a  special  grand  Jury 
will  have  under  title  I  will  permit  the 
grand  Jury  to  indict  or  report  upon  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  prosecutor  or  court,  for 
political  or  other  reasons,  would  prefer 


that  action  not  be  taken.  History  has 
sliown  the  wisdom  of  insulating  grand 
juries  from  political  influence.  It  was  a 
•'runaway  grand  jury"  which  in  1935  re- 
ported that  the  New  York  County  prose- 
cutor's ofBce  was  not  sufficiently  diligent 
in  pursuing  organized  crime  investiga- 
tions, and  requested  that  Governor  Leh- 
man appoint  a  special  prosecutor.  The 
Governor's  response  was  to  appoint 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  a  special  prosecu- 
tor. As  we  all  know,  that  appointment 
was  the  first  step  in  a  process  by  which 
the  initial  grand  Jury  and  its  successors 
eventually  indicated  a  number  of  polit- 
ical and  organized  crime  leaders.  See 
"The  People's  Big  Stick,"  published  by 
the  Grand  Jury  Association  of  New  York 
County,  preface — 1963.  The  historian. 
Prof.  Richard  D.  Younger  examined  that 
experience  and  the  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  grand  juries  in  a  long  and 
scholarly  article,  and  stressed  that  grand 
juries  must  "remain  independent  of  both 
court  and  prosecutor."  The  Grand  Jury 
Under  Attack  in.  46  J.  Cr.  L..  C.  &  P.S. 
214.  224—1955.  He  concluded  that — 

Tcxlay.  grand  juries  remain  potentially  the 
strongest  weapon  against  big  government  and 
the  threat  of  "satlsm."   (/d.  at  225.) 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  and  of  other  nations, 
reveals  that  a  government  which  is  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  its  citizens  can- 
not effectively  combat  activity  which  is 
deemed  criminal.  Grand  juries  estab- 
lished imder  title  I.  selected  at  random 
from  the  community  and  free  of  external 
or  internal  pressures,  will  be  properly 
regarded  as  objective  citizenry  in  their 
evaluation  of  criminal  activities  in  their 
community.  They,  of  course,  will  be 
guided  by  the  prosecutor  in  their  investi- 
gations, and  their  findings  will  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  judge,  but  the  grand 
jury  will  not  be  controlled.  They  are  em- 
powered to  report  their  findings  on  the 
standing  of  their  commimity  with  re- 
spect to  organized  crime  and  oCBcial  cor- 
ruption and  misbehavior.  They  will  be 
empowered  to  make  suggestions  for  legis- 
lative and  executive  measures  which  will 
alleviate  these  community  prdolems,  thus 
passing  on  the  benefit  of  their  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  President,  who  can  be  more  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  the  problems  of  drug 
traffic  in  the  ghettos  than  the  citizens 
who  are  exposed  to  this  depravity  on  a 
daily  basis?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
stop  the  drug  traffic  or  solve  anj-  other 
problem  associated  with  organized  crime 
without  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
criminal  activity. 

Mr.  President,  these  citizens  also  need 
to  be  given  an  institutional  voles  in  the 
community.  Title  I  of  S.  30  revives,  there- 
fore, the  grand  jury  reporting  powers 
that  were  a  chief  resison  for  the  grand 
juries'  creation  in  England  at  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon  in  1166.  Originally,  the 
grand  jury  was  an  administrative  device 
to  keep  the  king  in  touch  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  esuih  community,  to  ensure 
that  his  officials  performed  their  func- 
tions correctly,  and  to  accuse  those  who 
violated  the  king's  peace.  This  was  and 
is  citizen  participation  in  government  at 
its  most  basic  level.  As  we  are  a'.l  aware. 
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the  difficulty  of  a  central  government  in 
evaluating  the  needs  and  problems  of 
local  communities  are  as  great  today  as 
they  have  ever  been. 

Grand  jury  report  powers,  although  a 
revival  in  our  present  federal  system, 
have  been  retained  from  common  law  or 
statutorily  enacted  in  several  of  oiu- 
States.  Twenty-one  States  have  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  New  York  statute 
which,  in  Jones  v.  People,  101  App.  Div. 
55.  92  N.Y.  Supp.  275.  appeal  dismissed, 
181  N.Y.  389,  74  N.E.  226  ( 1905 ) ,  was  con- 
strued to  authorize  reports,  while  six 
States  explicitly  authorize  such  reports 
by  statute,  and  others  have  sanctioned 
them  on  a  common  law  basis.  See,  for 
example.  In  Re  Report  of  Grand  Jury,  11 
So  2d  316  (Fla.  1945).  The  effectiveness 
of  such  reports  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
form was  affiiTTied  at  our  hearings  by 
Frank  S.  Hogan,  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County.  Hearings  at  353-54.  Mi-. 
Hogan  set  out  several  examples  of  grand 
jury  reports,  and  evaluated  these  reports, 
as  follows: 

since  1947,  some  20  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  various  grand  Juries  of  New  York 
County  disclosing  either  the  noncriminal 
misconduct  of  public  officers  or  the  existence 
of  conditions  in  public  agencies  or  areas  of 
public  interest  which  required  corrective 
legislative  or  administrative  action.  I  cite  a 
few  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  grand 
Jury  power  which.  I  believe,  demonstrate  its 
effectiveness. 

I  have  obtained  copies  of  grand  jury 
reports  from  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere. 
On  June  3.  1970,  for  example,  I  placed  a 
copy  of  a  New  Jersey  repoi  t,  upheld  after 
challenge  in  court,  in  the  Record — 
18029 — so  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
could  observe  the  work  product  of  such 
a  grand  jury.  At  that  time,  however,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  reports  authorized 
by  title  I  would  be  subject  to  even  great- 
er restrictions  than  those  now  obtaining 
in  New  Jersey.  I  believe,  in  short,  that 
in  title  I  we  have  fairly  balanced  the 
public  need  for  disclosiire  with  the  indi- 
vidual's need  for  anonymity. 

I  consider  title  I  an  implementation  of 
several  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  including  the 
Commission's  statement  that — 

When  a  grand  jury  terminates,  it  should 
be  permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports 
regarding  organized  crime  conditions  In  the 
community.   (Challenge  of  Crime  at  200.) 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  by  Sen- 
ator Charles  E.  Goodell  and  by  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Committee — at  10 — that 
this  recommendation  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission did  not  include  reports  that 
might  comment  on  specific  individuals, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  text  of 
the  Commission's  report  itself  is  ambigu- 
ous. Nevertheless,  when  it  is  read  in  the 
content  of  its  "legislative  history"  it  is 
difficult,  I  suggest,  to  Interpret  it  in  so 
limited  a  fashion.  The  Commission's 
recommendation  here  was  based  on  the 
work  of  its  Task.  Force  on  Organized 
Crime,  which  had  before  it  a  review  of 
the  law  that  specifically  recommended 
that  the  "right  to  file  reports  should  be 
restored"  in  Federal  law. 

That  review  of  the  law  made  it  clear 
that  existing  Federal  law  permitted  the 
filing  of  general  reports  not  identifying 
individuals.  The  word  "restored"  could 


only  be  taken  to  mean,  therefore,  that  the 
existing  right  imder  Federal  law  to  file 
general  reports  should  be  expanded  to 
authorize  the  filing  of  reports  which  com- 
mented on  specific  individuals.  See  Task 
Force  report:  Organized  Crime  83-S5 
(1967).  Even  so  interpreted,  the  Crime 
Commission  recommendation,  of  course, 
is  contrary  to  the  pwlicy  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
oppose  even  the  filing  of  reports — 

Regarding  organized  crime  conditions  In 
the  district.   (ACLU  Jan,  1970  letter  at  2.) 

Indeed,  the  union  and  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Committee  both  oppose  enact- 
ment of  title  I.  The  union  apparently  ob- 
jects primarily  to  the  provisions  for  the 
filing  of  reports,  while  the  bar  committee 
objects  both  to  the  relatively  great  de- 
gree of  independence  of  the  special  grand 
jury  and  to  its  power  to  file  reports.  In 
addition,  both  organizations  oppose  the 
title  I  amendment  to  section  3500  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  committee's 
objection  to  providing  increased  inde- 
pendence from  the  court  and  prosecutor 
for  federal  special  grand  juries  is  based 
on  the  bar's  ignorance  of  the  need  for 
such  independence.  The  Bar  committee 
states: 

While  such  Independence  might  be  re- 
quired if  corruption  of  the  court  or  the 
prosecutor  were  to  threaten  the  federal  grand 
Jury's  effectiveness,  we  axe  not  aware  that 
such  conditions  have  been  shown  to  exl.-it 
at  the  federal  level.    (ABCNY  at  9-10.) 

On  the  contrary,  the  Senate  hearings 
on  S.  30  contained  testimony,  to  which 
the  bar  committee  makes  no  reference, 
in  which  Henry  S.  Ruth.  Jr.,  discussed 
and  illustrated  the  need  for  grand  jury 
independence  at  the  Federal  level.  Mr. 
Ruth,  who  now  occupies  a  high  law  en- 
forcement position  for  the  city  of  New 
York  and  who  previously  has  served  as 
E>irector  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  a 
professor  of  law.  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  and 
an  organized  crime  prosecutor  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  summarized  and 
discussed  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  concern- 
ing grand  jury  independence.  Hearings 
at  332-33. 

He  then  went  on.  in  response  to  ques- 
tions from  the  Chair,  to  describe  two 
illustrated  actual  situations  in  which  a 
Federal  grand  jury  Investigation  was 
prematurely  terminated  by  a  district 
court  judge  smd  a  prosecutor  declined  to 
sign  a  valid  indictment.  Hearings  at  339- 
40.  Corruption  has  existed  in  Federal 
executive  departments  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  though  fortxmately  it  has 
not  been  common.  The  existence  of  those 
conditions  and  the  need  for  enhancing 
the  independence  of  grand  juries  was 
shown  before  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission and  in  the  Senate  hearings.  The 
Congress  has  an  ample  basis  of  experi- 
ence on  which  to  enact  title  I's  provisions 
enhancing  the  independence  of  special 
grsmd  juries. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  expresses  the 
general  viewpoint  of  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Committee  as  well  as  Itself,  when  it 
described  title  I's  report  writing  powers 
as  a — 


Procedure  .  .  .  fundamentally  unfair  and 
inherently  abusive.   (ACLU  Jan.   1970  letter 

at  1.) 

The  arguments  advanced  to  support 
this  contention  are  not  new.  They  are  but 
a  stale  rehash  of  material  culled  f  rcan  the 
flies  of  the  union,  which  has  opposed 
grand  jury  activity  in  New  York,  where 
such  reports  have  been  routine  since  the 
tum  of  the  century.  Indeed,  when  the 
union  was  successful  in  getting  the  New- 
York  Legislature  to  abolish  these  report 
writing  powers  in  1946,  the  bill  was  ve- 
toed by  Governor  Dewey  because  he  felt 
that  these  powers  were — 

One  of  the  most  valued  and  treasiired  re- 
straints upon  tyranny  and  corruption  In  pub- 
lic office.  {Public  Papers  of  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Deicey  140-41   (1946).) 

The  specific  contentions  now  advanced 
by  the  union  and  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Committee  have  been  cogently  analyzed 
and  refuted,  particularly  in  the  context 
of  the  present  New  York  grand  Jury  re- 
pwrt  statute — on  which  title  I  is  based — 
in  a  most  scholarly  article  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review.  R.  Kuh,  "The 
Grand  Jury  'Presentment' :  Foul  Blow  or 
Fair  Play?",  55  Col.  L.  Rev.  1104  a955). 
Since  that  article  already  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  my  request — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
19,  page  39907 — I  shall  not  at  this  time 
repeat  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
grand  jury  reports,  or  attempt  to  rebut 
all  the  criticisms  to  which  the  reporting 
power  is  being  subjected. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  add  to  these 
basic  materials  some  comments  ad- 
dressed to  certain  specific  objections 
raised  by  the  New  York  City  Bar  Com- 
mittee and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
They  may  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the 
basic  analysis  found  in  the  inserted  law 
review  article. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee 
flnds  the  traditional  secrecy  of  grand 
jury  proceedings  to  be  of  questionable 
fairness,  and  considers  the  fairness  issue 
aggravated  where  the  grand  jury  has 
the  power  to  file  reports.  The  bar  states 
that  those  factors  mean  that — 

The  public  has  no  way  of  evaluating  the 
basis  for  a  charge,  and  that  Its  publication 
In  the  press  may  be  tantamount  to  a  "con- 
viction." (ABCNY  at  10. 1 

This  objection  is  unsound  on  more 
than  one  count,  but  that  the  objection 
is  made  at  all  is  Ironic,  since  the  secrecy 
of  grand  jury  proceedings  is  designed 
in  part  as  a  means  of  protecting  wit- 
nesses and  suspects  from  prejudice 
through  disclosure  to  the  public  that 
their  activities  are  being  investigated. 
Compare  Jenkins  v.  McKeithen,  395  UJS. 
411,  441  n.  5  (1968),  Harlan,  Jr.,  in  dis- 
sent). 

Furthermore,  ample  means  are  pro- 
vided for  evaluation  of  a  grand  jury  re- 
port, which  is  not  a  "charge"  of  crime 
but  a  set  of  findings  regarding  non- 
criminal conduct.  First,  the  public  offi- 
cial whose  conduct  is  to  be  criticized  in 
the  report  has  the  absolute  right  to  re- 
quire the  appearance  of  witnesses  before 
the  grand  jury  to  present  his  side  of  the 
story,  and  can  file  a  rebuttal  to  the  grand 
jury  report  to  be  published  as  an  appen- 
dix to  it. 
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Then,  the  court  supervising  the  grand 
jury  studies  both  the  evidence  against 
the  subject  of  the  report  and  the  evi- 
dence which  he  adduced  before  the  grand 
jur>'.  to  see  whether  the  report  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  The  courts  de- 
termination on  that  question  is  subject 
to  appellate  review,  and  the  report  may 
not  be  published  unUl  there  has  been  a 
final  judicial  decision.  Thus,  a  great  deal 
of  "evaluation'  of  the  report  is  done 
before  it  ever  reaches  the  pubUc. 

Then,  when  the  report  is  made  public, 
the  simultaneous  publication  of  the  re- 
port and  the  official's  rebuttal,  combined 
with  any  written  opinions  handed  down 
by  the  courts  reviewing  the  grand  jury 
report,  provide  the  public  with  more 
than  adequate  means  of  evaluating  the 
accuracy  of  the  report.  The  New  York 
City  Bar  Committees  description  of  the 
report  sls  "tantamount  to  a  conviction'  " 
is  extreme,  to  say  the  least,  when  applied 
to  a  report  on  noncriminal  conduct  re- 
turned after  such  thorough  procedural 
safeguards. 

Another  traditional  feature  of  grand 
jury  procedure  which  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Committee  finds  questionable,  espe- 
cially for  a  grand  jury  with  report  power, 
is  "the  non-adversary  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedintrs"— ABCNY  at  10.  Here  I  note 
that  the  Supreme  Court  itself  in  In  Re 
Grobar.   352   U.S.   330.   333    (1957).   re- 
marked that  a  "witness  before  a  grand 
jur>'  cannot  insist  as  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional right  on  being  represented  by  his 
counsel."   Nevertheless,    the   City    Bar's 
statement^ibld.— that  "there  is  no  op- 
portunity ...  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel" tells  less  than  the  whole  truth,  since 
the  right  to  counsel  traditionally  is  lim- 
ited only  to  the  extent  that  a  witness' 
attorney  is  not  allowed  inside  the  grand 
jury  room,  with  him — he  may  leave  the 
grand  jiuy  room  at  any  time  to  consult 
with  counsel — and  the  Court  in  United 
States  V.  Capaldo.  402  F.  2d  821.  824  (2nd 
Cir.  19681   termed  this  practice  a  "rea- 
sonable and  workable  accommodation." 
This  practice  is  also  followed  in  New- 
York.  People  V.  lanniello.  21  NY.  2d  418, 
288  N  Y.S.  2d  462.  235  N.E.  2d  439  <  1968 ' . 
It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  a  report 
is  not  permitted  to  confront  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses  who  appear  before  a 
grand  jury,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
title  I  procedures,  which  are  customary 
for  the  State  grand  juries  which  under 
existing  law  have  the  power  to  file  re- 
ports, impair  the  fairness  or  accuracy 
of  grand  jury  reports. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  appears  to 
have  rejected  the  argument  made  by  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Committee,  since  in 
the  case  of  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S. 
420,  449  119601.  it  observed: 

I  lit  .  .  .  has  [never!  been  considered  es- 
sential that  a  person  being  Investigated  by 
the  gr&nd  Jury  be  permitted  to  come  before 
that  body  and  cross-examine  witnesses  who 
may  have  accused  him  of  wrongdoing.  .  .  . 
(Tlhe  grand  Jury  merely  Investigates  and 
reports.  It  does  not  try. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee's 
objection,  therefore,  makes  the  mistake 
of  equating  a  grand  jury  proceeding, 
which  determines  only  whether  an  in- 
dictment or  report  will  be  filed,  with  a 
trial  which  determines  whether  a  defend- 


ant Is  guilty  of  crime  and  subject  to 
punishment.  As  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clear  in  the  Hannah  case,  administrative 
agencies  must  grant  cross-examination 
and  confrontation  only  when  their  pro- 
ceedings serve  the  purposes  of  adjudi- 
cation or  rulemaking.  Proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  or  factfind- 
ing, whether  conducted,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  in  Harmah.  by  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  or  a  grand  jury,  need 
not  involve  cross-exsunination  and  con- 
frontation of  witnesses. 

A  third  feature  of  grand  jury  proce- 
dure which  the  New  York  City  Bar  Com- 
mittee finds  especially  objectionable 
where  a  grand  jury  has  the  power  to 
report  is  the  immunity  of  grand  jurors 
from  libel  suits  and  their  alleged  "im- 
munity from  the  political  processes" — 
ABCNY  at  10.  The  latter,  apparently, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  grand  jurors  are 
selected  more  or  less  at  random  from 
citizens  of  the  community  and  serve  as 
grand  jurors  for  a  relatively  brief  pe- 
riod— two  features  which  ordinarily  are 
considered  to  make  grand  jurors  unusu- 
ally responsive  to  community  sentiment, 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee  be- 
lieves that  those  factors,  combined  with 
the  inability  of  the  grand  jury  to  indict 
the  subject  of  a  report  for  the  "noncrim- 
inal misconduct"  described  in  its  report, 
deprive  the  person  reported  upon  of  an 
"opportimlty  for  vindication  at  trial." 
The  Civil  Liberties  Union  makes  what 
appears  to  be  the  same  point,  when  it 
says  that  the  subject  of  a  grand  jury  re- 
port "has  no  adequate  means  of  defend- 
ing himself"— ACLU  January  1970  letter 
at  1. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Committee  complains  of  the  absence  of 
an  indictment,  as  a  means  of  vindication, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  an  indict- 
ment would  harm  the  defendant  by  ex- 
posing him  to  the  possibility  of  convic- 
tion and  punishment.  In  the  first  place, 
an  indictment  publicly  accuses  a  defend- 
ant of  far  more  reprehensible  conduct, 
often,  such  as  a  violent  or  corrupt  felony, 
than  does  a  grand  jury  report  imder  title 
I,  which  can  report  only  upon  "non- 
criminal misconduct,  malfeasance  or  mis- 
feasance in  office." 

In  the  second  place,  the  returning  of  a 
Federal  indictment  is  governed  by  far 
fewer  procedural  safeguards  than  the 
filing  of  a  report  under  title  I:  the  court 
may  not  judge  the  sufficiency  of  evidence 
upon  which  the  indictment  is  based, 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  that 
the  indictment  shall  be  made  public,  and 
a  defendant  named  in  an  indictment  has 
no  right  to  append  to  it  a  detailed  reply. 
The  mdictment  may  be  dropped  by  the 
prosecutor  at  any  time,  depriving  the  de- 
fendant of  his  supposed  right  to  "vindi- 
cation at  trial." 

In  the  third  place,  even  the  one  de- 
fendant out  of  about  10  who  eventually  is 
found  not  guilty  at  trial  hardly  obtains 
"vindication."  The  public  is  weU  aware 
that  the  State  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
handicaps  at  a  criminal  trial  which  often 
prevent  it  from  proving  an  offense  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  although  the 
defendant  actually  committed  the  of- 
fense, and  often  although  reliable  evi^ 


dence  of  that  fact  is  available  but  inad- 
missible. Because  the  public  largely  un- 
derstands those  handicaps,  a  "not  guilty" 
verdict  hardly  "vindicates"  the  defend- 
ant in  the  public  mind  or  removes  the 
effect  on  his  reputation  of  a  public  in- 
dictment. 

A  report  filed  under  title  I.  on  the 
other  hand,  evaluated  and  published 
under  the  safeguards  described  above, 
and  alleging  only  noncriminal  miscon- 
duct, exposes  the  subject  of  a  report  to 
far  less  danger  of  undeserved  harm  to 
his  reputation  than  does  the  returning 
of  an  indictment  against  a  defendant. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee 
makes  a  fourth  and  final  claim  that  there 
are  questionable  aspects  of  grand  jury 
procedure,     made     more     questionable 
where  grand  juries  are  authorized  to  is- 
sue reports.  The  committee  alleges  that 
"there  are  no  objective  standards  gov- 
erning the  grand  jury's  conduct"  con- 
cerning the  filing  of  a  report — ABCNY 
at  10-11.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  makes  a  similar  allegation,  saying 
that  "there  is  no  limitation  on  the  nature 
of  the  'misconduct'  "  sufficient  for  mak- 
ing one  the  subject  of  a  report — ACLU 
January  1970  letter  at  1.  That  criticism 
is  not  accurate,  and  the  attitude  it  re- 
flects is  inconsistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  standards  of  public  service. 
Title  I's  phrase  "noncriminal  miscon- 
duct, malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  of- 
fice" actually  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
comparable  phrases  in   the  New  York 
grand  jury  report  statute,  on  which  the 
title  I  provisions  are  largely  based.  The 
city   bar   committee   fails   to   draw   the 
reader's  attention  to  this  tightening  of 
the  New  York  statute,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  committee  takes  title  I  to  task 
later  in  its  report  on  the  bill  for  alleged 
departures  from  the  procedural  provi- 
sions of  the  New  York  statute — which  I 
discuss  below — and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  30  show  clearly 
the  occasion  for  this  narrowing  of  the 
standard  found  in  the  New  York  statute. 
Prof.  William  Greenhalgh,  representing 
the  National   Association  of  Counties, 
recommended  that — 

A  better,  more  specific,  and  purpose-re- 
lated definition  be  supplied  to  define  "non- 
criminal misconduct,  nonfeasance,  or  neglect 
In  office"  to  Insure  that  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  relate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  grand  Jury  report  toward  organized  crime 
control,  and  not,  as  It  is  possible  under  the 
present  language,  to  issue  a  report  against 
a  local  public  official  who  misses  10  zoning 
meetings,  or  a  Federal  legislator  who  misses 
10  roll  call  votes.  We  also  suggest  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  more  clearly  express- 
ing the  organized  crime  control  intent  of 
this  bill  by  the  possible  substitution  of  the 
words  "malfeasance  or  misfeasance"  for 
"non-feasance"  as  within  the  ourvlew  of 
the  organized  crime  investigative  grand  Jury 
report.  The  reason  we  state  this  Is  because 
these  two  words  traditionally  connote  some 
degree  of  "mind-bearing  on  evil  Intent." 
(Hearings  at  331.) 

As  Professor  Greenhalgh  "s  te.stimony 
clearly  indicates,  the  key  terms  in  the 
phrase  "non-criminal  misconduct,  mal- 
feasance or  misfeasance  in  office"  have 
received  development  and  elaboration  at 
common  law,  and  the  standard  is  suf- 
ficiently specific  for  a  statute  of  this  type. 
The  condemnation  of  that  standard  by 
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the  New  York  City  Bar  Committee  and 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  also  ignores 
the  teaching  of  New  Jersey's  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  who  rejected 
objections  to  grand  jury  reports  such  as 
the  complaints  raised  against  title  I,  and 
stated: 

There  are  many  official  acts  and  omissions 
that  fall  short  of  criminal  misconduct  and 
yet  are  not  in  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  very 
much  to  the  public  advantage  that  such  con- 
duct Is  revealed  in  an  effective  way.  No  com- 
munity desires  to  live  a  hairbreadth  above 
the  criminal  level,  which  might  well  be  the 
case  if  there  were  no  official  organ  of  public 
protest.  Such  presentments  are  a  great  deter- 
rent to  official  wrongdoing  .  .  .  [and)  In- 
spire public  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
body  ]x>lltlc  to  purge  Itself  of  untoward  con- 
ditions. (In  Re  Camden  County  Grand  Jury. 
10  N.J.  23,  66,  89  A.  2d  416,  444   (1943).) 

The  complaint  by  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Committee — at  12-14 — that  title  I 
"eliminates  or  diminishes"  safeguards 
found  in  the  New  York  statute  on  grand 
jury  reports,  and  so  is  objectionable,  is 
almost  wholly  inaccurate  and,  so  far  as 
it  reflects  actual  differences  between  title 
I  and  the  New  York  statute,  is  not  a 
sound  basis  for  objecting  to  enactment 
of  title  I. 

For  example,  the  city  bar  committee 
notes — at  13,  note  15 — that  Federal 
grand  juries  ordinarily  need  not  have  the 
testimony  they  hear  recorded,  and  ob- 
jects to  the  filing  of  a  report  based  upon 
evidence  which  was  not  recorded.  In  fact, 
however,  in  most  Federal  districts  it  is 
already  the  practice  to  record  all  grand 
jury  testimony  verbatim,  but  in  any  case, 
title  I's  provisions  for  review  of  the  evi- 
dentiary basis  for  any  grand  jury  report 
explicitly  require  the  court  to  examine 
the  report  "and  the  minutes  of  the  spe- 
cial grand  jury"  prior  to  entering  an 
order  accepting  the  report. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  a  grand  jury  convened 
imder  title  I  need  not  be  stenographically 
recorded.  Thus,  there  is  no  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  New  York  stat- 
ute and  title  I;  we  see  again  the  failure 
of  the  city  bar  committee  to  give  S.  30 
the  workmanlike  attention  fair  criticism 
requires. 

Another  difference  which  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Committee  claims  to  find  be- 
tween the  New  York  grand  jury  reports 
statute  and  title  I  is  that  the  committee 
considers  the  New  York  statute's  provi- 
sion for  judicial  review  of  whether  a 
grand  jury  report  is  supported  by  a  "pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence"  as  an  effec- 
tive safeguard,  but  considers  that  safe- 
guard "greatly  diminished"  in  value  when 
incorporated  in  title  I,  since  Federal 
grand  jmies  can  consider  hearsay  evi- 
dence while  New  York  State  grand  juries 
cannot.  Without  any  supporting  citation, 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Committee  simply 
asserts  that — 

There  are  few  guidelines  for  the  district 
court  to  follow  In  welghlnf;  hearsay  or  double 
hearsay  testimony."  (ABCNY  at  14.) 

Actually,  of  course,  there  are  ample 
"guidelines"  and  precedents  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  reliability  of  hearsay  and 
multiple  heai-say  evidence,  and  State  and 
Federal  trial  and  appellate  courts  en- 
gage  in   weighing   such   evidence   con- 


stantly. The  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
hearsay  rtile  itself,  such  as  the  Federal 
shop  book  rule,  are  themselves  examples 
of  evidence  which  Is  admissible  but 
which  may  have  reduced  reliability  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances  of  its  out- 
of-court  making,  and  which  conse- 
quently must  be  evaluated  as  to  credi- 
bility by  the  district  court.  Another 
example  of  judicial  review  of  the  relia- 
bility of  hearsay  evidence,  this  time  by 
an  appellate  court,  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Shiver,  414  F.  2d 
461  fSth  Cir.  1969) .  In  that  case,  a  state- 
ment of  piu-e  hearsay  was  admitted  in 
evidence  on  the  issue  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence since  the  defendant's  counsel  did 
not  object  to  its  admission.  The  court 
of  appeals  stated,  at  463 : 

This  testimony  presents  the  problem  of 
considering  the  weight  to  be  given  to  heareay 
e\'ldence  admitted  without  objection. 

The  general  rule  Is  that  .  .  .  hearsay  evi- 
dence may  properly  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining the  facts,  (and)  .  .  .  |t]he  rule  fol- 
lowed in  this  clrciUt  is  that  such  evidence 
is  to  be  given  its  natural  probative  effect  as 
If  It  were  in  law  admissible.  .  .  . 

The  court  of  appeals  went  on  to  do 
exactly  that,  weighing  the  reliability  of 
the  evidence  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  found  the  evidence  in  that 
case  to  be  insufficient  to  establish  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  city  bar  committee's  statement 
also  flies  in  the  face  of  voluminous  State 
and  Federal  experience  with  judicial  re- 
view of  determinations  made  by  admin- 
istrative agencies.  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies,  for  example,  can  base  their 
decisions  in  large  part  upon  hearsay 
evidence.  <See  e.g.;  5  U.S.C.  section  556 
(d)  (Administrative  Procedure  Act) ;  45 
C.F.R.  section  702.8(a)  ("rules  of  evi- 
dence" "not  control"  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission); Morelli  v.  United  States,  177 
Court  of  Claims  844  ( 1966) ;  NLRB  v.  Im- 
perato  Stevedoring  Corporation.  250  F.  2d 
297  (3d  Cir.  1957):  NLRB  v.  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work- 
men of  North  America,  Local  127,  202 
F.  2d  671  ( 1953) .)  The  use  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence by  such  agencies  has  in  no  way  pre- 
vented courts  from  reviewing  agency 
determinations  under  the  "substantial 
e\'idence"  rule.  In  view  of  those  prece- 
dents and  others,  the  bald  assertion  by 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Committee  that 
"there  are  few  guidelines  for  the  district 
court  to  follow  in  weighing  hearsay  or 
double  hearsay  testimony,"  without  cita- 
tion to  any  supporting  authorities  or  to 
the  opposing  precedents,  can  only  be 
considered  irresponsible. 

A  third  alleged  difference  between  the 
New  York  grand  jury  report  statute  and 
title  I  is  that,  according  to  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Committee,  "...  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  the  tsiking  of  an 
appeal"  from  a  court  order  approving 
a  title  I  report.  (ABCNY  at  14.)  The 
most  that  can  be  said  for  this  objection 
is  that  no  harm  would  be  done  by  mak- 
ing the  right  of  appeal  more  explicit  on 
the  face  of  the  statute.  Alreaciy,  how- 
ever, title  I's  grand  jury  report  provi- 
sions refer  to  "an  appeal,"  and  a  fair 
reading  of  title  I  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  proceedings  concerning  a  grand 
jury  report  are  civil  proceedings  so  are 


covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procediu-e  concerning 
appeals. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Association 
Committee  complains  next  that  "under 
the  New  York  statute  the  court  must  be 
satisfied  that  a  report  purporting  only  to 
exonerate  a  public  official  or  proposing 
recommendations  for  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  administrative  action  'is  not  crit- 
ical of  an  identified  or  Identifiable  per- 
son.' " — ABCNY  at  14.  The  committee 
finds  title  I's  deletion  of  the  words  "or 
Identifiable"  to  be  a  substantial  change 
in  the  standards,  largely  negating  the 
procedural  safeguards  provided  by  title  I 
for  reports  alleging  misconduct  by  iden- 
tified persons. 

In  fact,  however,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  terms  "identified"  and 
"identifiable"  when  they  are  considered 
in  context.  The  city  bar  committee 
makes  clear — at  14 — that  it  considers  the 
subject  of  a  grand  jury  report  to  have 
been  "identified"  within  the  meaning  of 
title  I  only  if  " — his  name  was — specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  report."  The  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  word  "identified," 
of  course,  covers  identification  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  establish  clearly  to 
what  individual  a  report  refers.  It  Is  this 
normal  meaning  of  the  term  "identified" 
which  is  intended  in  title  I,  and  that 
m£aning  is  only  slightly  narrower  than 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'identifiable." 

Title  I  needs  this  more  precise  term 
than  the  language  used  in  the  New  York 
statute,  since  title  I,  unlike  the  New 
York  statute,  authorizes  not  only  reports 
concerning  misconduct  by  governmental 
officials  but  also  reports  on  general  or- 
ganized crime  conditions.  The  word 
"identifiable  "  could  be  read  so  broadly  as 
virtually  to  eliminate  the  publication  of 
reports  on  general  organized  crime  con- 
ditions. While  the  narrower  standard 
found  in  the  New  York  statute  is  appro- 
priate there,  where  general  condition 
reports  caimot  be  filed,  the  narrower 
standard  is  necessary  in  title  I,  since 
opening  general  condition  reports  to 
challenge  by  individuals  who  might  for 
publicity  reasons  say  that  they  are  "iden- 
tifiable "  by  general  relevations  would 
prevent  the  use  of  such  reports.  The 
standard  used  in  title  I  poses  no  real 
threat  to  the  safeguards  applicable  to  re- 
ports which  identify  specific  individuals, 
whether  by  name,  job  designation,  or 
other  clearly  inferred  means. 

A  key  difference  between  the  New  York 
statute  on  grand  jury  reports  and  title  I, 
which  the  city  bar  committee  considers 
an  important  objection  to  enactment  of 
title  I,  relates  to  the  hearsay  rule.  The 
New  York  statute  requires  a  court  to  ac- 
cept a  report  only  if  it  is  supported  by 
"the  credible  and  legally  admissible  evi- 
dence," while  title  I  permits  a  report  to 
be  supported  by  hearsay.  This  difference 
between  the  New  York  statute  and  title  I 
simply  reflects  the  broader  difference, 
mentioned  above,  that  New  York  permits 
grand  jury  indictments  to  be  based  only 
upHin  evidence  which  would  be  admissible 
at  trial,  while  Federal  grand  juries  can 
indict  on  the  basis  of  hearsay — United 
States  V.  Blue.  384  UJS.  251  (1966)  :  Note, 
"Validity  of  Federsd  Indictments  and 
Warrants  Based  on  Hearsay  EMdence." 
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65  Yale  L.  J.  391  <  1956 » .  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  oppose  the  use  of  hearsay 
by  grand  juries  for  indicting,  as  well  as 
for  filing  reports,  and  would  like  to  see 
the  New  York  rule  extended  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  Federal  rule,  however, 
permitting  the  use  of  hearsay  as  the  ba^is 
for  an  mdictment.  is  the  majority  rule 
in  the  states.  It  recognizes  the  logical 
value  that  hearsay  has.  especially  in  a 
proceeding  which  does  not  adjudicate 
guilt  but  results  only  in  an  accusation  or 
the  filing  of  a  report  on  noncrirmnal 
misconduct.  Indeed,  grand  jury  use  of 
hearsay  is  even  more  appropriate  as  the 
basis  for  a  grand  jury  report  than  as  the 
basis  for  an  indictment,  since  a  report 
receives  judicial  review  prior  to  its 
publication. 

The  Ci\il  Liberties  Union's  objections 
to  the  quantity  of  evidence  which  title  I 
permits  to  support  a  grand  jury  report 
also  are  mvalid.  The  union  objects  to  the 
use  of  the  standard  "preponderance  of 
the  evidence'  as  a  basis  for  the- filing  of 
a  grand  jury  report,  but  gives  only  one 
reason  for  its  opposition  to  that  stand- 
ard :  that  'only  one  side  may  present  evi- 
dence"—ACLU  January  1970  letter  at 
2 — However  valid  this  objection  might 
have  been  at  the  time,  since  title  I  was. 
of  course,  amended  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  give  the  subject  of  a  grtmd  Jury  re- 
port an  absolute  right  to  require  the 
hearing  of  witnesses  to  present  his  ver- 
sion of  the  facts,  it  is  now  no  longer  true 
that  "only  one  side  may  present  evi- 
dence." 

In  addition,  the  union  misstates  title  I 
when  it  objects  to  the  Issuance  of  reports 
"when  there  is  insufiQcient  evidence  to 
support  indictments."  </d.  at  l.>  This 
phrase  misconceives  the  nature  of  grand 
jury  reports.  A  grand  jury  repwrt  is  not 
a  substitute  for  an  indictment  in  a  case 
in  which  the  evidence  of  crime  is  insuffi- 
cient. Grand  jury  reports  are  filed  when 
the  evidence  is  sufficiently  clear  to  es- 
tabhsh  the  facts,  but  the  facts  estab- 
lished show  noncriminal  misconduct, 
rather  than  crimes.  Grand  jury  reports 
alleging  the  commission  of  crimes  are 
not  permitted. 

The  distinct  and  complementary  roles 
played  by  grand  jury  indictments  and 
reports  are  illustrated  by  the  recent  de- 
velopments  in   New   Jersey,   where   the 
m^yor  of  Newark  was  indicted  for  extor- 
tion and  income  tax  eveision.  and  a  grand 
jury  report  was  filed  alleging  failure  of 
the  city  administration  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  diligence  in  law  enforce- 
ment   sind    the   administration   of   city 
government.  The  report  and  a  New  Jer- 
sey decision  upholding  it  are  set  out  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  page  18209, 
June  3.   1970    If  the  grand  jury  which 
returned  the  indictments  heard  sufficient 
evidence  indicating  that  the  mayor  was 
guilty  of  extortion  and  tax  evasion,  then 
it  acted  properly,  since  the  indictments 
serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  criminal 
prosecution.    The    indictments    do    not. 
however,  begin  to  match  the  grand  jury- 
report  as  a  means  of  alerting  the  com- 
munity to  the  prevailing  low  standard  of 
administration  of  municipal  government. 
In  considering  the  adequacy  of  title  I's 
report   procedures   generally,   it   is   im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  the  essential 


function  of  grand  jury  reports.  They  are 
designed  to  educate  and  instruct  the 
catnm unity  on  matters  of  community  in- 
terest, in  much  the  way  that  reports  of 
legislative  committees  and  independent 
governftient  commissions  serve  to  in- 
form the  public.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  such  commissions  seldom  labor  un- 
der procedural  restrictions  even  com- 
parable in  strictness  to  the  safeguards 
which  the  city  bar  and  the  union  find  in- 
sufDcient  in  title  I.  One  example  of  such 
a  commission,  which  exercises  broad 
powers  of  investigating  and  reporting 
under  minimal  procedural  restrictions,  is 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The    Civil    Rights    Commission    was 
esUblished  by  the  1957  CivU  Rights  Act. 
The  process  of  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conunission  began  with  the 
1955    House  civil   rights  bill.   H.R.  627. 
That  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Hou;e 
Judiciary  Committee  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  Commission  in  conducting  its  hear- 
ings. During  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  however,  the  bill  was  amended 
to  contain  provisions  regulating  the  pro- 
cediue  of  the  Commission  hearings.  That 
year,  though,  the  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  1957  session  of  Congress,  two 
bills   similar   to   the    1956   bill   became 
prominent,  one  containing  the  relatively 
full  procedures  passed  In   1956  by  the 
House  and  the  other,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Emamuel  Ckller,  then  as  now  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
containing     watered-down     procedural 
protections.  For  example,  the  CeUer  bill 
contained  no  provision  for  confrontation 
or  cross-examination,  or  for  judicial  re- 
view of  Commission  findings.  It  was  the 
Celler  bill,  however,  which  eventually  be- 
came law.  despite  adverse  comment  con- 
cerning the  right  of  cross-examination  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  and   it   was   the   Celler    bill 
whose  procedural  safegtiards  were  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  against  due 
process  objections  in  Hannah  v.  Larche, 
363  US.  422,  1960.  Indeed,  the  Coiu-t  sus- 
tained  the  Commissions  procedures  in 
part   by   drawing   an    sinalogy   between 
them  and  the  grand  jury.  I  suggest,  in 
short,  that  the  procedures  of  title  I  are 
more  consistent  with  basic  fairness  than 
those  of  the  Commission,  and  those  of 
the  Commission  have  been  upheld;  I  do 
not  see  why  those  of  title  I  should  be 
rejected. 

The  relative  freedom  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  from  procedural 
limitations,  moreover,  is  typical  of  leg- 
islative committees  and  other  Govern- 
ment commissions.  Since  the  grand  jury 
reporting  function  under  title  I  is  similstf 
to  the  reporting  and  public  investigating 
functions  of  those  bodies,  but  is  exer- 
cised under  far  greater  procedural  re- 
strictions, it  is  inconsistent  to  oppose 
enactment  of  title  I.  while  supporting 
these  other  agencies.  When  the  false 
equation  between  grand  jury  reports  and 
trials  of  guilt  or  iimocence  of  criminal 
charges  is  rejected,  it  is  seen  that  grand 
jury  reports,  as  permitted  and  regulated 
by  title  I.  are  an  appropriate  and  un- 
usually careful  means  of  alerting  the 
public  to  public  problems. 
Next,  grand  Jury  reports  are  opposed 


by  the  City  Bar  Committee  and  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  the  ground  that  a 
grand  jury  is  an  "arm  of  the  court,"  and 
that  therefore  its  filing  of  a  report  vio- 
lates the  doctrine  of  "separation  of  pow- 
ers. "—For  example,  ABCNY  at  14-15. 
This  argument  overstates  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  which  actually  is 
a  flexible  and  qualified  doctrine  recog- 
nizing a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Each  branch  of  government 
exercises  some  powers  which  would  be 
appropriate  to  another  branch.  For 
example,  administrative  agencies  exer- 
cise powers  which  appear  appropriate  to 
executive,  legislative,  and  adjudicative 
bodies:  they  adjudicate  controversies, 
and  make  rules  having  the  force  of  law. 
as  well  as  administer  Federal  statutes. 
Nevertheless,  argimients  that  their  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  violates  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  were  repudiated 
in  the  1930s. 

Similarly,  it  is  common  for  courts  to 
recommend  enactment  of  legislation  in 
the  course  of  their  written  opinions.  See, 
for  example,  the  opinion  of  Judge  Au- 
gustus Hand,  in  United  States  v.  Pola- 
koff.  112  F.  2d  888,  890-891  second  cir- 
cuit—cert, denied,  311  U.S.  653  '1940) .  in 
which  he  notes  the  handicap  law  en- 
forcement at  that  time  labored  under 
without  wiretap  authority,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  could  be  constitutional, 
and  invites  congressional  action.  Such 
recommendations,  when  made  by  judges 
themselves,  are  consistent  with  separa- 
tion of  powers,  in  part  because  the  courts 
lack  power  to  implement  their  legislative 
recommendations.  The  grand  jury,  sim- 
ilarly, lacks  that  power.  In  addition, 
grand  juries,  like  administrative  agen- 
cies, are  more  hybrid  in  their  nature  than 
courts  themselves,  in  view  of  their  close 
association  with  prosecuting  officers.  The 
special  grand  jury  created  by  title  I,  be- 
cause of  Its  special  degree  of  independ- 
ence from  the  court  and  prosecutor,  is 
even  less  an  "arm  of  the  court"  than  an 
ordinary  grand  Jury,  and  its  filing  of  re- 
ports recommending  legislative,  execu- 
tive or  administrative  action  is  consist- 
ent with  separation  of  powers. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee's 
attempt  to  articulate  and  support  the 
contention  that  grand  Jury  reports  are 
harmful,   moreover,   is   misleading    and 
unpersuasive.  The  city  bar  committee, 
for  exsunple.  describes — at  11— a  deci- 
sion by  Judge  Weinfeld  in  the  Federal 
Southern  District  of  New  York  expung- 
ing a  grand  jury  repwrt.  without  noting 
that  title  I  of  S.  30  would  also  have  pro- 
hibited   the    publication    of    the    report 
expvmged  in  that  case,  since  the  report 
criticized  private  individuals  rather  than 
public  officials,  and  since  the  report  was 
not  prepared  and  published  under  the 
strict  procedural  limitations  of  title  I. 
In    addition,    the    city    bar    committee 
omitted  to  mention  that  Judge  Weinfeld 
specifically   excluded  from  his  holding 
•'reports  of  a  general  nature  touching  on 
conditions    in    a    community'" — HI    F. 
Supp.  at  869.  Reports  of  that  type.  Judge 
Weinfeld    observed,    serve     'a    valuable 
function  and  may  not  be  amenable  to 
challenge" — Ibid.  The  city  bar  commit- 
tee follows  that  example  with  another, 
from  Missouri,  again  without  pointing 
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out  that  the  report  was  returned  by  a 
grand  jury  not  subject  to  the  procedural 
restrictions  found  in  title  I — ABCNY  at 
11. 

The  Committee  also  quotes  at  length — 
ibid. — from  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Wood  v. 
Hughes,  9  N.Y.  2d  144.  154,  173  N.E.  2d 
21,  26,  1961.  The  material  quoted  Is  a 
strong  condemnation  of  grand  Jury  re- 
ports identifying  individuals.  The  city 
bar  committee"s  use  of  It,  however.  Is  de- 
ceptive, since  it  fails  to  mention  that  the 
people  of  New  York,  through  their  state 
legislature,  responded  to  the  Wood  de- 
cision by  promptly  enacting  comprehen- 
sive legislation  authorizing  reports  criti- 
cal of  Identifiable  individuals,  under 
limitations  designed  to  overcome  the 
civil  liberties  objections  voiced  by  the 
court — See  Laws  of  1964.  Cr.  250.  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  Sec.  253-a. 

Although  the  Wood  case  was  set  aside 
by  the  New  York  legislature.  I  recognize 
that  the  views  expressed  in  that  case 
may  still  remain  the  views  of  some  Judges 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
eminent  authorities  support  both  sides 
of  this  question — though  that  fact  can- 
not be  gleemed  from  a  reading  of  the  Bar 
Committee  statement.  District  Attorney 
Prank  S.  Hogan  of  New  York  County,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  esteemed  prosecu- 
tors, stated:  "In  simple  logic — it  would 
seem  that  if  a  grand  Jury  does  not  find 
actual  crime  but  does  find  misconduct 
in  public  office  it  can  and  should  do 
something  about  it."  Quoted  in  "The 
People's  Big  Stick,"  published  by  the 
Grand  Jiuy  Association  of  New  York 
County  note  49,  at  15  (1963).  And  as 
New  Jersey  Chief  Justice  Arthur  T. 
Vanderbilt  stated  In  1955,  in  a  decision 
upholding  the  grand  jury  report  power 
over  civil  liberties  objections,  grounded 
on  a  fear  of  a  possible  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  individuals — In  Re  Presentment  by 
Camden  County  Grand  Jury,  supra  at 
434: 

A  practice  impcn-ted  here  from  England 
three  centuries  ago  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law  and  steadily  exercised  ever  since  under 
three  successive  state  constitutions  Is  too 
firmly  entrenched  In  our  jurisprudence  to 
yield  to  fancied  evils. 

That  the  evils  are  fancied  rather 
than  real  is  apparent  not  merely  from 
an  examination  of  the  criticisms  of  title 
I  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Committee,  but  also 
from  the  hearing  record  of  my  Senate 
subcommittee.  We  attempted  to  obtain 
from  opponents  of  title  I  examples  of 
abuse  of  report  writing  powers  circum- 
scribed by  provisions  comparable  to  title 
L  The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
of  the  New  York  Coimty  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, for  example,  also  opposed  title  I's 
authorization  of  Federal  grand  jury  com- 
ment on  specific  individuals — hearings 
at  216 — but  the  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mittee conceded — Id.  at  239 — that  he  had 
no  concrete  experience  to  show  that  the 
New  York  law  was  not  working  well.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  opposed 
the  report  writing  power — Id.  at  456-59 — 
but  was  asked  to  provide  for  the  record 
any  Indication  of  abuse  where  reports 
are  filed,  and  failed  to  provide  any — Id. 
at  481. 


Apart  from  the  merits  of  permitting 
grand  Jiuy  reports  which  criticize  iden- 
tified individuals,  it  is  incorrect  to  de- 
scribe title  I  as  a  drastic  change  in  exist- 
ing Federal  law— it  might  better  be  de- 
scribed as  a  clarification  of  the  law,  in 
view  of  the  divergent  Federal  practices 
and  precedents.  One  might  compare,  for 
example,  the  dictum  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Hannah  v.  Larche.  supra,  that 
a  grand  Jury  investigates  and  reports, 
and  the  detailed  and  specific  report  re- 
cently filed  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  and 
ordered  released  by  a  Federal  judge  con- 
cerning the  fatal  shooting  Incident  in 
Chicago  between  police  and  members  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  with  the  de- 
cision of  Judge  Weinfeld  In  Application 
of  United  Electrical  Workers,  HI  F. 
Supp.  858— ^.D.N.Y.  1953.  "Htle  I  resolves 
this  split  of  practice  and  authority  in 
favor  of  grand  Jury  reports,  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  States  do  to  at  least  some  de- 
gree, and  adds  unusually  strict  safe- 
guards against  abuse  of  grand  Jury 
powers  and  against  unwarranted  and  in- 
accurate publication  of  reports. 

The  provision  of  title  I  which  would 
amend  section  3500  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  concerning  pretrial 
disclosure  to  a  defendant  of  statements 
in  the  t>ossession  of  the  Government,  also 
has  received  unfair  criticism  by  the  city 
bar  coQunittee  and  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  The  imion.  for  example,  claims 
that  this  provision  of  title  I  would  aban- 
don the  trend  set  by  recent  decisions  such 
as  the  case  of  Dennis  v.  United  States, 
384  U.S.  855,  870  (1967).  The  union  fails 
to  note,  however,  that  the  court  in  Dennis 
relied  upon  section  3500  as  analogous  au- 
thority for  its  decision  in  that  case,  and 
falsely  implies  that  the  guilding  prin- 
ciples of  the  Dennis  case  and  of  title  I 
are  at  odds.  Likewise,  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Committee  misstates  the  effect  of 
Rule  16(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procediu-e — ABCNY  at  17.  Actually. 
Rule  16(b)  expressly  provides  that  it 
does  not  authorize  the  discovery  of  state- 
ments made  by  Government  witnesses  to 
Government  agents  except  as  provided  in 
section  3500. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  govern- 
ing disclosure  of  satements  is  Intolerable, 
since  there  are  unjustifiable  differences 
in  the  ways  that  various  kinds  of  state- 
ments are  treated  for  discovery  purposes, 
and  since  various  Federal  circuits  have 
adopted  various  rules  for  making  dis- 
covery in  particular  situations.  This  pro- 
vision of  title  I  would  provide  the  needed 
uniformity  of  treatment  among  various 
kinds  of  statements,  and  would  clarify 
the  law  so  as  to  obtain  uniformity  of 
treatment  from  one  Federal  circuit  to  an- 
other. 

The  need  for  a  clarification  of  the  law 
is  most  urgent,  since  the  present  imcer- 
taln  state  of  the  law  leads  unnecessarily 
to  litigation  of  collateral  issues  and 
revei-sal  of  convictions  on  groimds  not 
necessarily  related  to  guilt  or  inno- 
cence— (see,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Afc- 
Gowan.  7  Crlm.  L.  Rptr.  2031 — 4th  Cir.. 
March  16.  1970 — Harris  v.  United  States, 
DC.  Cir.,  No.  21,511  (March  18.  1970). 
The  harm  done  by  the  present  state  of 
flux  and  uncertainty  in  the  law  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  Harris  case,  supra, 
which  reversed  a  conviction  for  robbery 


and  assault  with  a  pistol.  A  footnote  to 
the  opinion  of  the  dissenting  judge  in 
that  case  reveals  that  the  defendant 
committed  another  armed  robbery  and 
assault  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun  before 
he  was  tried  for  his  earlier  crime.  Having 
been  convicted  of  both  robberies  and 
both  aggravated  assaults,  Harris  ap- 
pealed both  convictions  and  now  has  ob- 
tained reversal  of  one  because  the  law 
on  pretrial  discovery  was  unclear.  I  think 
we  should  clarify  that  law  now,  and  put 
an  end  to  injustices  to  society  such  as 
occurred  in  the  Harris  case. 

On  the  whole,  title  I  would  effect  ma- 
jor improvements  in  existing  Federal  law, 
and  has  won  impressive  support  from  a 
variety  of  organizations.  The  claim  by 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Committee  <  at  9 ) 
that  the  UJS.  Judicial  Conference,  the 
New  York  Coimty  Lawyers  Association, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
all  urged  that  title  I  "be  rejected  in  its 
present  form"  is,  moreover,  false.  The 
judicial  conference  has  never  expressed 
a  view  concerning  title  I  "in  Its  present 
form."  The  Judicial  conference  did  dis- 
approve an  earlier  draft,  but  stated  no 
reasons  for  its  disapproval,  so  there  is  no 
basis  for  drawing  an  inference  as  to  its 
position  on  title  I  "in  its  present  form." 
The  earlier  disapproval  is  set  out  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
25,  page  33573.  Indeed,  to  my  knowledge 
the  conference  has  never  reviewed  title  I 
in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  New  York  Coimty  Lawyers  Asso- 
tion,  it  is  true,  objected  to  the  (concept 
of  grand  Jury  reports  identifying  in- 
dividuals. As  noted  above,  however,  the 
association  conceded  that  it  had  no  "con- 
crete experience"  on  which  to  base  its 
fears  of  abuse,  and  its  opposition  did  not 
extend  to  exonerating  reports  or  gen- 
eral crime  condition  reports.  Finally,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  sup- 
porting the  central  thrust  of  title  I.  op- 
posed only  certain  provisions  of  the  ini- 
tial draft.  At  the  same  time,  the  Asso- 
ciation made  constructive  suggestions  for 
modiflcations.  Those  modifications  were 
accepted  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, something  the  bar  association 
falls  to  note,  and  the  modiflcations  now 
are  part  of  the  bill  i>assed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, therefore,  supports,  not  opposes, 
title  I. 

Indeed,  what  is  remarkable  about  the 
public  comments  on  title  I  is  the  degree 
to  which  associations  of  public  officials 
who  could  be  made  the  subjects  of  such 
reports  have,  in  their  desire  for  effective 
law  enforcement  and  improvement  of 
Government,  endorsed  both  the  grand 
Jury  report  provisions  and  title  I's  grand 
jury  minutes  provisions.  The  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  supports  these  provisions 
fully — hearings  at  369. 

The  Association  of  Federal  Investiga- 
tors testified  that  they  "applaud"  giving 
the  public  the  "whole  picture."  so 
"strongly  endorse"  title  I.  (Id.  at  276.) 
The  National  Association  of  Counties 
testified  in  the  Senate  hearings  that 
there  is  "no  greater  deterrent  to  evil,  in- 
competent and  corrupt  Government  than 
publicity."  and  endorsed  the  report  pro- 
visions with  proposed  modifications.  (Id. 
at  330-31.)  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  have  endorsed 
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3.  30,  including  title  I.  the  Congressional 
Hecord.  volume  115.  part  22.  page  29889. 
■^  one  considers  whether  grand  jury  re- 
x)rts  are  needed,  and  whether  the  pro- 
redures  in  title  I  for  their  issuance 
provide  the  subject  of  a  report  with  fair 
safeguards,  the  support  of  those  groups 
IS  especially  significant. 

An  amendment  was  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  strike  the  provisions  of 
title  I  for  reports  on  identified  officials, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  59  to  13.  I 
submit  that,  when  inaccurate  claims 
about  'fancied  evils"  are  put  to  one  side, 
and  the  need  for  direct  influence  by  citi- 
zens over  the  conduct  of  public  officials 
IS  :-ecognized.  it  will  t)e  agreed  that  title 
I  provides  effective  and  fair  means  for 
improving  the  quality  of  Government. 
•mxE  II — CENrRAL  iMMCNrrr 

Mr.  President,  title  n  of  S.  30  is  a 
comprehensive  immunity   provision  de- 
signed to  replace  more  than  50  immunity 
statutes  now  in  operation.  When  S.  30 
was  originally  introduced  its  scope  was 
limited  to  grand  jury  and  court  proceed- 
ing. It  was  designed  to  implement  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  that  such  a  provision  was 
not  only  necessarj-  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  essential  in 
the  fight  against  organized  crime.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  however,  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  issued  a  report 
recommending   that  comprehensive  re- 
form and  codification  action  be  under- 
taken in  this  field.  Accordingly,  title  n 
was  reexamined  in  this  context,  and  the 
decision  was  reached  to  go  forward  and 
properly  to  treat  the  overall  problem  in 
the   administration  of  justice.  Title  n 
now  provides  for  judicial,  administrative 
and  congressional  immunity  grants,  sub- 
ject to  carefully  framed  safeguards  for 
individual   liberties,   where   information 
which  may  be  necessary  to  the  public 
interests  is  likely  to  be  refused  to  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of   the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  relation  between  the 
privilege  Eigainst  self-incrimination  and 
immunity  grants  has  been  examined  by 
our  courts  over  a  considerable  ceriod 
of  time.  In  Ccninselman  v.  Hitchcock, 
142  U.S.  547  (1892  \  the  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  an  immunity  statute  which 
only  prevented  evidence  from  being  used 
in  subsequent  court  proceedings,  where 
the  evidence  had  been  compelled  under 
an  immunity  grant.  The  court  stated: 

It  couid  not.  and  would  not  prevent  the 
use  of  his  testimony  to  search  out  other 
t^stlmonv  to  be  rised  In  evldenc*  against  him 
or  his  property.  In  a  crlminaJ  procee<llng  In 
such  court.  (142  U.S.  at  564  ) 

In  respwnse.  Congress  passed  a  "trans- 
action immunity"  statute,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  person  compelled  to  testi- 
fy could  not  be  prosecuted,  under  any 
circumstances,  for  the  criminal  activi- 
ties concerning  which  he  had  testified. 
In  Brown  v.  Walker,  161  D.S.  591  (1896  >. 
this  statute  was  upheld,  despite  the  argu- 
ment Uiat  was  made  that  the  principle 
of  CouTiselman  should  be  extended  to 
prevent  self -degradation  as  well  as  self- 
incrimination.  The  court  answered  this 
contention : 


The  authorities  are  numerous  and  very 
neajly  uniform  to  the  effect  that.  If  the 
proposed  testimony  is  material  to  the  Issue 
on  trial,  the  fact  that  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  degrade  the  witness  In  public  esti- 
mation does  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty 
of  disclosure.  A  person  who  commits  a  crim- 
inal act  Is  bound  to  contemplate  the  conse- 
quences of  exposure  to  his  good  name  and 
reputation  and  ought  not  to  call  upon  the 
courts  to  protect  that  which  he  has  himself 
esteemed  to  be  of  such  little  value.  (161  U.S. 
at  606.) 

The  coiirt  also  stated : 

Every  good  citizen  Is  bound  to  aid  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  no  right  to 
permit  himself,  vmder  the  pretext  of  shield- 
ing his  own  good  name  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  others  who  are  desirous  of  seeking  shelter 
behind  his  privilege.  (161  U.S.  at  600.) 

Immtinity  legislation  remained  at  this 
point  until  1964.  In  that  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  Malloy  v.  Ho- 
gan.  378  U.S.  1  (1964),  and  Murphy  v. 
Waterfront  Commission,  378  U.S.  52 
( 1964) .  In  order  to  make  State  immunity 
statutes  valid,  the  court  held  that  they 
must  also  protect  against  Federal  prose- 
cution. 

Drawing  upon  recently  developed  crim- 
inal procedure  rulings  on  the  derivative 
suppression  of  evidence,  the  court  stated : 

We  hold  the  constitutional  rule  to  be  that 
a  state  witness  may  not  be  compelled  to  give 
testimony  which  may  be  Incriminating  un- 
der federal  law  unless  the  compelled  testi- 
mony and  Its  fruits  cannot  be  used  in  any 
manner  by  federal  officials  In  connection 
with  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him. 
(378  US.  at  79.) 

In  a  footnote.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
went  on  to  state : 

The  federal  authorities  have  the  bvirden 
of  showing  that  their  evidence  Is  not  tainted 
by  establishing  an  Independent,  legitimate 
source  for  the  disputed  evidence.  {Id.  at  n. 
18.) 

This  is  the  use-restriction  immunity 
that  is  embodied  in  title  n.  Under  it,  once 
a  witness  has  testified,  he  can  only  be 
prosecuted  for  the  acts  concerning  which 
he  has  been  immuriized  if  the  prosecu- 
tion can  'establish  an  independent,  le- 
gitimate source  for  the  disputed  evi- 
dence." Ibid. 

Since  Murphy,  the  highest  courts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Califorma  have  em- 
braced this  theory  of  immunity.  In  so 
doing,  they  specifically  relied  on  the 
precedents  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
April  23,  1969,  in  his  message  on  orga- 
nized crime,  commended  the  basic  con- 
cept of  title  n  to  the  Congress,  stating: 

I  commend  to  the  CXmgress  for  Its  con- 
sideration ...  I  the  proposal  under  which  1  .  .  . 
a  witness  could  not  be  prosecuted  on  the 
basis  of  anything  he  said  while  testifying, 
but  he  would  not  be  Immune  from  prose- 
cution based  on  other  evidence  of  his  offense. 
(Doc.  No.  91-105,  House  of  Representatives, 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Bess,  at  5   (1969(.) 

Mr.  President,  in  a  concurring  opinion 
in  Murphy,  Mr.  Justice  White  stated : 

Immunity  muat  be  as  broad  as.  but  not 
harmfully  and  wastefully  broader  than,  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  (378  U.S. 
at  107.) 

This  was  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  we   ought   not   tolerate   anything 


which  gives,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  in  Heike  v.  United  States,  227 
U.S.  131,  144  (1913),  a  "gratuity  to 
crime." 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  present  de- 
rivative-suppression techniques,  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  to  refuse  to  enact 
use-immunity  legislation  Is  to  give  a 
"gratuity  to  crime."  In  a  society  which 
is  besieged  by  organized  crime,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  in  no  position  to  hand  out  such 
gratuities.  Title  11  would  revoke  the 
gratuity  that  a  member  of  organized 
crime  enjoys  under  present  immunity 
legislation  and  substitute  for  it  carefully 
drafted  legislation  that  both  reforms  and 
codifies  the  law  In  this  field. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee 
declines  to  take  a  position  at  this  time 
on  title  n,  but  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  objects  to  title  II  on  several 
groimds.  Most  basically,  the  union  states 
that  "in  1892  the  Supreme  Court  held  a 
similar  immunity  statute  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  protected  only  against 
use  of  evidence  but  not  against  prosecu- 
tion, Counselman  v.  Hitchcock.  142  U.S. 
547  (1892)"— ACLU  January  1970  letter 
at  4.  The  union  clearly  implies  that  title 
n.  since  it  gives  immunity  against  use  of 
compelled  evidence  and  its  indirect  fruits 
rather  than  immunity  against  prosecu- 
tion, is  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  union's  state- 
ment of  the  Counselman  against  Hitch- 
cock holding  is  grossly  misleading,  when 
it  states  that  the  immunity  statute  struck 
down  in  1892  was  "similar"  to  title  II. 
In  fact,  they  were  different  in  the  most 
important  respect:  the  invalidated  stat- 
ute protected  only  against  use  of  the  wit- 
ness' own  words  against  him,  whUe  title 
n  protects  against  use  not  only  of  the 
witness'  words  but  also  of  evidence  indi- 
rectly   obtained    through    investigation 
based  on  his  testimony.  That  difference 
appears  to  be  crucial  under  the  Murphy 
case  discussed  above.  Indeed,  the  highest 
courts   of   California    and   New   Jersey, 
which  within  the  past  year  have  held 
immunity  which  is  similar  to  title  n  to 
be  constitutional,  have  relied  upon  the 
Murphy  decision  and  have  considered 
that  difference  to   be  vital.  The  union 
fails  to  cite  the  Murphy  case  or  the  State 
cases,  and  even  states  that  "nothing  htis 
happened"  since  1966  to  support  the  con- 
stitutionality of  use  restriction  immu- 
nity— apparently   considering  the  deci- 
sions by  the  highest  courts  of  two  States 
to  be  "nothing."  In  the  present  state  of 
the  precedents  there  is  virtually  no  basis 
for  the  union's  constitutional  objection 
to  title  n,  and  the  strongest  grounds  for 
the  opinion  that  title  n  is  soimd  and 
constitutional. 

The  union  goes  on  to  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  title  n  on  the  ground 
that  a  witness  who  is  immimized  under 
its  provisions  receives  protection  only  "in 
any  criminal  case."  The  union  recognizes 
that  those  are  the  precise  words  used  in 
the  fifth  amendment  itself,  but  notes 
that  that  phrase  in  the  fifth  amendment 
has  been  interpreted  to  include  a  variety 
of  penalty  or  forfeiture  proceedings,  and 
expresses  fear  that  "title  n  is  intended 
to  apply"  to  something  less.  It  seems  ob- 
vious, especially  in  view  of  the  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  in  the  hearings,  at 
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298-300.  that  the  reason  why  title  II 
uses  the  phrase  foimd  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  that  it  is  intended  that  the  inter- 
pretations placed  on  the  fifth  amend- 
ment also  be  placed  on  the  statute.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  assure  that  result 
than  the  method  used  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  in  drafting 
and  passing  title  n. 

In  view  of  that  fatuous  complaint  by 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  concerning  the 
draftsmanship  of  title  n,  it  is  amusing 
to  read  the  union's  statement  that  title 
n  "replaces  a  host  of  carefully  drawn 
and  limited  specific  immunity  provi- 
sions "—ACLU  January  1970  letter  at  3. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  described  in 
the  comment  to  the  draft  immunity  pro- 
vision proposed  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  on  which  title  n  is  based: 

In  summary,  and  reserving  for  the  next 
section  an  analysis  of  problem  areas  in  exist- 
ing Immunity  legislation,  it  can  be  said  that 
federal  Immunity  legislation  has  developed 
haphazardly.  Congress  has  made  a  series 
of  ad  hoc  responses  to  the  need  to  support 
particular  statutory  programs  with  a  power 
to  compel  testimony.  There  Is  no  general 
federal  Immunity  statute.  There  Is  no  uni- 
form Immunity  statute  for  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies.  There  Is  no  uniform 
Immunity  statute  for  the  executive  branch. 
There  is  no  uniform  Immunity  statute  for 
criminal  law  enforcement.  Nor  Is  there  uni- 
form provision  for  consultation  before  one 
agency  authorizes  an  Immunity  which  may 
adversely  affect  the  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment program  under  a  statute  administered 
by  another  agency.  (Hearings  at  296  ) 

Enactment  of  title  II  thus  would  re- 
place a  large  group  of  statutes  which, 
contrary'  to  the  assertion  of  the  union, 
are  diverse  and  p>oorly  drafted,  with  a 
comprehensive  immiuiity  statute.  Title 
II  has  had  the  benefit,  also,  of  the  care- 
ful study  and  draftsmanship  which  went 
into  the  project  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  which  pre- 
pared an  extremely  thorough  and  de- 
tailed analysis  and  justification  of  the 
proposal  now  foimd  in  title  n — hearings 
at  279-327. 

In  that  study  by  the  National  Com- 
mission will  be  found,  incidentally,  anal- 
ysis of  the  question  whether  a  court 
should  be  empowered  to  disapprove  an 
immunity  grant  proposed  by  a  prosecut- 
ing officer— Id.  at  312-13.  The  Civil  Ub- 
erties  Union  objects  to  the  provision  of 
title  n  placing  the  decision  whether  to 
grant  immunity  in  the  hands  of  the  pros- 
ecuting officer  but,  in  view  of  the  full 
discussion  of  the  issue  in  the  National 
Commission's  study,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  merely  to  make  two  points.  First, 
the  prosecuting  officer  is,  for  retisons 
stated  in  the  Commission  study  in  a  far 
better  position  than  a  court  to  judge 
whether  paying  the  price  of  immunity 
is  warranted,  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
the  expected  testimony  to  the  investiga- 
tive effort.  Second,  the  risk  of  abuse  by 
a  prosecuting  officer  is  minimized  by  the 
fact  that  the  immunity  grant  confers 
Immunity  only  from  use  of  the  evidence 
and  its  fruits,  rather  than  from  prosecu- 
tion. 

Title  II,  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  S.  30  and  has  been  reported 
favorable    by    a    Subcommittee    of    the 


House  Judiciary  Committee,  promises  to 
improve  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  courts,  and  administrative 
agencies,  by  making  available  needed 
testimony  which  otherwise  would  be 
withheld,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  urmecessary  immimizing  of 
criminals  from  responsibility  for  their 
conduct,  when  that  conduct  can  be 
proven  by  untainted  evidence.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  those  who  are 
serious  about  moving  against  crime. 

TTTLE    UI RECALCITRANT    WITNESSES 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  compulsory 
process  of  the  grand  jury  nor  a  grant 
of  immunity  assures  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  will  be  obtained.  When  a 
witness  is  not  in  a  position  to  invoke 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  will  give  his 
full  cooperation  during  the  investigation. 
At  this  point,  however,  the  investigation 
may  be  continued  through  use  of  the 
contempt  power. 

The  contempt  power  has  roots  that  run 
deep  in  Anglo-American  legal  history, 
and  under  modern  law  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  courts  have  the  power  to  en- 
force compliance  with  their  lawful  orders. 
Current  Federal  laws  expressly  confirm 
this  ancient  power.  When  subpenaed  be- 
fore a  grand  jury,  the  witness  must  at- 
tend. The  grand  jury,  however,  has  no 
power  as  such  to  hold  a  witness  in  con- 
tempt if  he  refuses  to  testify  without 
Just  cause.  To  constitute  contempt  the 
refusal  must  come  after  the  court  has 
ordered  the  witness  to  answer  specific 
questions.  Two  courses  are  open  when  a 
witness  then  refuses  to  testify  after  a 
proper  court  order:  civil  or  criminal 
contempt. 

Under  civil  contempt,  the  refusal  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  the  witness  may  be  confined  until  he 
testifies ;  he  is  said  to  carry,  as  the  Court 
noted  in  In  Re  Nevitt.  117  Fed.  449.  461 
(8th  Cir.  1902).  "the  keys  of  the  prison 
in  his  own  pocket."  Usually,  where  con- 
tempt is  clear,  no  bail  is  allowed  when 
an  appeal  is  taken.  The  confinement 
carmot  extend  beyond  the  life  of  the 
grand  Jury,  although  the  sentence  can 
be  continueid  or  reimbursed  if  the  witness 
adheres  to  his  refusal  to  testify  before  a 
successor  grand  jury. 

Under  criminal  contempt,  after  a  hear- 
ing, the  witness  may  be  imprisoned,  not 
to  compel  compliance  with,  but  to  vindi- 
cate the  court's  order.  Federal  law  re- 
quires a  jury  trial  if  the  sentence  to  be 
imposed  will  exceed  6  months.  No  other 
limit  is  set. 

Title  m  of  S.  30  seeks  to  codify  the 
civil  contempt  aspect  of  present  law  as 
it  applies  to  grand  jury  and  court  pro- 
ceedings in  the  area  of  the  refusal  to  give 
required  testimony.  Here  it  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  absent  a  valid  privilege, 
in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Piemonte  v.  United  States,  367  U.S.  556, 
559  n.  2  ( 1961) .  "the  pubhc  has  a  right  to 
every  man's  evidence."  Upon  such  a  re- 
fusal, the  court  is  explicitly  authorized 
to  order  the  summary  confinement  of  the 
witness,  and  it  is  provided  that  ordi- 
narily no  bail  shall  be  given  to  the  wit- 
ness pending  the  appeal,  since  this 
would  undermine  the  coercive  effect  of 


the  court's  order  and  result  in  undue 
delay, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vital  investiga- 
tive tool  for  the  forces  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul  Curran, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Investigations,  during  sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  title,  under- 
lines the  necessity  for  such  a  provision: 

with  this  grant  of  Immunity  must  be 
coupled  the  right  of  compulsory  process  to 
produce  the  witness,  and  also  the  right  most 
Importantly,  to  take  meaningful  action 
against  recalcitrant  witnesses.  They  must 
know  that  if  after  receiving  Immvinlty,  they 
do  not  testify,  they  will  go  to  Jail  until 
such  time  as  they  are  prepared  to  testify. 
This  provision  of  S.  30  for  .  .  .  |a]  Jail  term 
will  make  It  clear  that  the  Government  really 
means  business.   (Hearings  at  178.) 

The  contempt  f>ower  is  most  vital  in 
organized  crime  cases,  where  investiga- 
tors and  courts  often  are  confronted  with 
witnesses  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
La  Cosa  Nostra's  code  of  silence.  One  of 
legitimate  society's  infrequent  glimpses 
of  the  pervasiveness  of  that  code  was  af- 
forded last  year  when  the  De  Cavalcante 
electronic  bugging  transcripts  were  made 
public  by  a  Federal  court,  and  the  head 
of  Philadelphia's  Mafia  family  was  over- 
heard telling  the  head  of  a  New  Jersey 
family : 

The  Idea  Is,  the  main  thing  Is  that,  that's 
why  I  say,  he  signed  a  statement,  that  Is  bad. 
Because  no  friend  of  ours  Is  supposed  to 
sign  any  kind  of  a  statement  with  the  law. 
Never.  Plead  guilty,  because  there  18  »  deal 
made  that  by  pleading  guilty,  instead  of  get- 
ting ten  years,  he  gets  two:  however,  he 
pleaded  guilty,  Instead  of  getting  ten.  he  got 
one.  So  there's  a  deal  there,  but  you  still 
don't  sign  a  statement,  even  though  you 
plead  guilty,  you  don't  sign  a  confession. 

Mr.  President,  title  ni  also  amends 
title  18,  chapter  49,  United  States  Code, 
section  1073,  entitled  "Flight  To  Avoid 
Prosecution  or  Giving  Testimony"  to  in- 
clude flight  to  avoid  contempt  proceed- 
ings. The  pertinent  changes  in  section 
1073  read  as  follows: 

Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  either  .  .  . 
(3)  to  avoid  contempt  proceedings  for  al- 
leged disobedience  at  any  lawful  process 
requiring  attendance  and  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony or  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  before  an  agency  of  a  State  em- 
powered by  the  law  of  such  state  to  con- 
duct Lnvestlgatlons  of  alleged  criminal  ac- 
tivities, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  >S.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  make  this 
change  in  the  Federal  Fugitive  Felony 
Act  was  recently  brought  to  light  in  or- 
ganized crime  investigations  in  New 
Jersey.  Concerned  over  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  sinister  influence  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  State,  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  in  1968  created  a  State 
commission  of  investigation,  which  was 
modeled  on  New  York's  successful  com- 
mission. In  a  hearing  held  in  July  of 
1969.  two  mob  figures,  Robert  "Bobby 
Basile"  Ochipinti  and  Frank  Cocchiaro, 
both  lieutenants  of  Cosa  Nostra  boss 
Simone  Rizzo  "Sam  the  Plumber"  De 
Cavalcante  of  New  Jersey,  after  being 
subpenaed  by  the  commission,  walked 
out  of  the  statehouse  in  Trenton  dur- 
ing a  break  in  the  hearing  and  fled  the 
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State  to  avoid  contempt  charges  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions.  Unlike  a  wit- 
ness who  flees  to  avoid  grand  jury  or 
court  testimony,  these  two  mobsters 
could  not  be  picked  up  by  the  FBI  for 
unlawful  flight.  Instead,  the  time-con- 
suming process  of  State  extradition  had 
to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  this  defect  in  the  law 
may  be  easily  remedied.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  but  a  few  words  to  the  statute, 
it  will  be  possible  to  use  the  FBI  to  help 
States  such  as  New  Jersey,  now  seeking 
to  clean  its  own  house,  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association  Committee  and  the 
American  Ci\1l  Liberties  Union  raise 
questions  about  the  length  of  confine- 
ment which  can  result  where  a  witness 
commits  a  civil  contempt  under  title  HI. 
The  city  bar  committee  members  divided 
on  the  question  whether  confinement  for 
civil  contempt,  which  is  permitted  under 
existing  law  and  would  be  continued 
under  title  III.  becomes  punitive  if  a  wit- 
ness can  be  imprisoned  for  the  life  of  a 
title  I  special  grand  jury,  which  can  ex- 
tend up  to  as  long  as  3  years,  rather  than 
just  for  the  life  of  a  regular  grand  jury, 
which  under  present  law  can  extend  up 
to  18  months — ABCNY  at  1&-19. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  less  re- 
strained, and  stated  that  the  long  life 
of  a  title  I  grand  Jury,  coupled  with  the 
union  s  failure  to  find  in  title  in  a  re- 
quirement that  the  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion in  question  remain  in  progress  for 
the  duration  of  the  civil  contempt  im- 
prisonment, made  imprisonment  of  a  wit- 
ness under  title  III  ■punitive."  rather 
than  coercive  of  testimony.  For  those 
reasons,  the  union  opposed  title  m. 

Those  objections  are  not  valid.  As  the 
city  bar  committee  notes  at  18,  existing 
law  permits  civil  contempt  confinement, 
for  refusing  to  answer  questions  before 
a  grand  jury,  for  the  remaining  life  of 
the  grand  jury,  which  can  extend  as  long 
as  18  months.  Existing  law  also,  how- 
ever, permits  a  witness  who  remains  in 
jail  for  refusing  to  testify  until  a  grand 
jury  is  discharged,  and  then  is  released 
upon  its  discharge,  to  be  reconflLned  if 
he  repeats  his  refusal  to  answer  questions 
before  a  successor  grand  jury — See  Shil- 
litani  v.  United  States.  384  VS.  364  371 
'  1966  > .  Therefore.  tlUe  m  does  not  sub- 
stantially increase  the  likelihood  of 
lengthy  incarceration  for  civil  contempt. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  imder  existing  law 
as  well  as  under  title  m,  that  in  a  par- 
ticulai-  case  of  extended  confinement  a 
time  might  come  when  continued  incar- 
ceration became  punitive  rather  than  co- 
ercive Any  limitation  upon  such  con- 
finement for  civil  contempt,  however, 
would  be  determined,  as  Judge  Friendly 
indicated  in  United  States  v.  Doe.  405 
P.  2d  436,  438  i2d  Cir  1968* ,  by  consid- 
eration of  aU  the  circumstances  in  an  in- 
dividual case,  not  by  an  evaluation  of  the 
face  of  the  governing  statute  Indeed, 
under  title  I,  the  grand  jury  must  show 
that  it  has  unfinished  business  before  It 
can  secure  an  extension  of  its  term  be- 
yond 18  months.  This  showing  would 
tend  to  guarantee  that  a  period  of  ex- 
tended civil  commitment  was,  in  fact, 
sought  because  there  was  a  continuing 
thwarting  of  the  grand  jury's  investiga- 


tion. Actually,  therefore,  a  witness  would 
find  his  rights  protected  to  a  greater 
degree  where  a  special  grand  jury  rather 
than  a  general  grand  jury  was  Involved. 
The  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  city 
bar  committee  object — at  19-21 — to  title 
ni  also  on  the  ground  that  it  establishes 
an  unsound  standard  for  the  granting  or 
denial  of  bail  pending  appeal  by  a  wit- 
ness confined  for  civil  contempt. 

When  considering  what  criteria  ought 
to  govern  the  granting  of  bail  pending 
appeal  of  a  civil  contempt  confinement, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  issue 
of  ball  arises  only  after  a  witness  is 
foimd,  through  a  procedure  which  is 
thorough  and  most  rigorous  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  have  been  guilty  of  civil  con- 
tempt. That  procedure  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  ouUined  in  In  Re  Hitson.  177  F. 
Supp.  834  (N.D.  Cal.  1959).  That  case 
involved  witnesses  before  a  grand  jury 
who  refused  on  grounds  of  self-incrimi- 
nation to  answer,  after  being  duly  sworn, 
questions  regarding  matters  being  inves- 
tigated by  the  grand  jury. 

Title  in  does  not,  of  course,  modify 
the  procedure  described  in  the  Hitson 
case.  Title  n.  on  witness  immunity,  does 
so  only  to  the  extent  of  permitting  pro- 
spective grants  of  immunity  to  be  made  in 
certain  cases.  Those  procedures  pre- 
serve a  full  opportunity  for  the  witness 
to  raise  any  objections  and  defenses  he 
has  to  the  civil  contempt  proceedings, 
so  he  is  found  to  have  committed  a  civil 
contempt.  If  he  is.  only  after  full  litiga- 
tion of  the  relevant  Issues.  It  is  at  that 
point  that  the  Issue  of  ball  arises. 

Title  m's  sUndard  for  bail  in  such 
cases  is  that  a  judge  shall  deny  ball  "un- 
less there  is  substantial  possibility  of  re- 
versal." The  city  bar  committee,  after 
quoting  that  standard  from  title  m.  goes 
on  to  allege  that  the  Senate  report  "sug- 
gests that  this  language  is  intended  to 
deny  ball  in  all  cases,  since  the  reports 
general  description  of  title  IH— page 
33 — states  that  it  would  authorize  'con- 
finement, without  bail,  until  compliance 
is  made  with  the  order  of  the  court'  "— 
ABCNY  at  19.  The  phrase  quoted  by  the 
bar  committee  was  taken  from  the  por- 
tion  of   the  committee  report  entitled 

"Scope  of  Amendment"— report  at  32 

which  purported  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  barest  summary  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  S.  30.  and  which  sum- 
marized title  in  in  only  two  sentences. 
The  section  of  the  committee  report  en- 
tiUed  "Sectlon-By-Section  Analysis"— 
report  at  141,  148-49— stated  explicitly, 
as  did  the  face  of  title  HI  Itself,  that  title 
ni  permits  the  granting  of  bail  "where 
there  is  a  substantial  possibility  of  re- 
versal"—Id.  at  149.  Thus,  it  Is  difficult 
to  explain  how  the  bar  committee  could 
misstate  the  effect  of  Utle  nis  ball  pro- 
vision as  it  did. 

The  city  bar  is.  perhaps,  even  more 
misleading  in  Its  statement  of  existing 
law  on  bail  in  civil  contempt  cases  than 
In  its  statement  of  the  meaning  of  title 
m.  At  three  places  in  the  body  of  the 
bar  committee's  report  on  title  m — 
ABCNY  at  7,  19,  20— it  states  or  direcUy 
Implies  that  rule  46(a)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral RiUes  of  Criminal  Procedure,  pro- 
viding that  "bail  may  be  allowed  pend- 
ing appeal — unless  it  appears  that  the 
appeal  is  frivolous  or  taken  for  delay," 


applies  to  civil  contempt  cases.  The  bar 
committee  also  asserts  that  title  ni  vio- 
lates "the  spirit"  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 
title  18  United  States  Code,  section 
3148 — Supplement  rv,  1969,  ABCNY  at 
7,  19— although  it  concedes  that  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  is  confined  to  ciiminal  cases 
and  so  has  no  application  to  civil  con- 
tempt cases— Id.  at  19,  note  32.  The  bar 
committees  recognition  that  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  does  not  apply  to  civil  pro- 
ceedings makes  all  the  more  remarkable 
Its  failure  to  acknowledge  that  rule  46 
similarly  does  not.  of  Its  own  force,  have 
any  application  to  civil  proceedings. 

The  city  bar  committee  raises  inac- 
curate and  careless  objections — ABCNY 
at  19 — to  the  way  in  which  Coplon  and 
United  States  v.  Testa.  326  F,  2d  730 
<  3rd  Cir.  1963 '  <  per  curiam » ,  cert,  denied, 
376  U.S.  931  '1964).  were  cited  in  the 
section-by-section  analysis  in  the  Senate 
report  on  S.  30.  It  is  true,  as  the  com- 
mittee states,  that  the  Coplon  court  ap- 
plied a  standard  argued  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  analogous  to  that  In  Federal 
criminal  rule  46(a)(2).  and  that  the 
Testa  court  did  not  discuss  the  issue  of 
bail  pending  appeal.  The  Senate  report, 
however,  did  not  cite  those  cases  for  "the 
standard  annoimced"  in  them,  or  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  "discussed"  the  is- 
sue of  bail,  to  use  the  bar  committees 
terms.  The  report,  instead,  cited  them 
as  examples  of  "what  is  now  present 
practice" — report  at  149.  Thus,  the  city 
bar  committee's  statement  that  the  Sen- 
ate report  is  "erroneous"— ABCNY  at 
19 — is  itself  erroneous — once  again. 

The  important  question,  of  course,  is 
whether  the  standard  for  granting  or 
denying  baU  stated  in  title  III  is  a  sound 
one,  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  efficacy  of  civil  contempt,  and  the 
interest  of  a  witness  in  avoiding  confine- 
ment for  conduct  which  later  will  be 
found  not  to  constitute  contempt  of 
court. 

One  should  note,  at  the  outset,  that 
even  for  bail  pending  appeal  of  a  crim- 
inal conviction  a  defendant  does  not 
necessarily  receive  bail  even  though  it 
is  determined  that  his  appeal  is  not  "friv- 
olous or  taken  for  delay'  That  phrase 
provides  a  prohibition  against  the  grant- 
ing of  bail  for  frivolous  or  dilatorj-  ap- 
peals, but  the  granting  of  bail  for  sub- 
stantial appeals  remains  entirely  discre- 
tionary— there  is  no  right  to  baU.  even 
imder  the  criminal  provisions  of  rule  46. 
The  question,  then,  is  only  how  broad 
the  prohibition  against  the  granting  of 
bail,  the  denial  of  discretion  to  allow 
bail  in  extreme  cases,  shall  be.  I  submit 
that  the  substance  of  the  two  stand- 
ards— criminal  rule  46's  standard  of 
•'frivolous  or  taken  for  delay."  and  title 
m's  standard  of  "substantial  possibility 
of  reversal" — is  the  same  in  each  case. 
What  is  different  between  title  in  and 
criminal  rule  46  is  not  the  substance  of 
the  standard,  but  the  burden  of  showing 
whether  the  standard  is  or  is  not  satis- 
fied In  each  case.  Criminal  rule  46  places 
on  the  Government  the  obligation  to 
show  that  the  appeal  is  frivolous  or  dila- 
tory, while  title  m  places  a  comparable 
burden  on  the  individual  in  contempt  of 
court. 

That  burden,  in  my  opinion,  belongs 
on  the  witness  once  he  has  been  held  In 
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civil  contempt.  In  the  first  place,  the 
basis  of  the  contempt  already  has  been 
probed  in  the  trial  court  under  the  rigor- 
ous procedures  mentioned  above.  In  the 
second  place,  civil  contempt  Is  unique 
in  that  Its  effectiveness  Is  largely  under- 
mined if  the  witness  found  in  contempt 
can  take  an  appeal,  regardless  of  its  lack 
of  merit,  and  remain  free  on  bail.  The 
puri>ose  of  holding  him  in  contempt  is 
to  compel  him  to  testify,  but  as  time 
passes  and  the  investigation  either  pro- 
ceeds without  the  needed  evidence  or 
grows  stale,  the  purpose  of  the  contempt 
holding  is  defeated.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — report  at 
109 — a  requirement  that  the  appeal  be 
disposed  of  within  30  days,  and  sooner 
if  practicable,  was  inserted,  so  that  the 
need  to  protect  the  effectiveness  of  civil 
contempt  could  be  reconciled,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual witness.  Of  course,  where  there  is 
a  substantial  possibility  of  reversal,  ball 
can  be  granted  in  any  case. 

The  city  bar  committee  also  makes  the 
unfounded  claim— ABCNY  at  20— that 
a  district  judge  who  finds  a  witness  to  be 
in  civil  contempt  will  have  more  difficulty 
under  title  ni's  standard,  than  under  the 
standard  applied  in  the  Coplon  case.  In 
rendering  an  unprejudiced  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  grant  bail.  As  I 
said  earlier,  it  is  not  so  much  the  sub- 
stance of  the  standard  as  the  burden  of 
satisfying  it  that  has  been  changed  by 
title  m,  while  any  issue  of  prejudice 
_  would  go  not  to  the  procedure  but  to  the 
3  substance  of  the  judgment  that  the  dis- 
X  trict  judge  must  make  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  contempt  finding.  More 
important,  the  authority  in  title  m  for 
bail  pending  appeal  of  the  civil  contempt 
finding  is  intended  'to  permit  an  ap- 
pellate court  to  £u;t  to  alleviate  a  mani- 
festly erroneous  confinement'' — Senate 
report  at  149.  The  Senate  committee  re- 
port made  it  explicit  that  the  ball  au- 
thority was  aimed  primarily  at  the  ap- 
pellate court,  rather  than  the  trial  court, 
but  the  city  bar  committee's  suggestion 
of  district  court  prejudice  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  that  passage  in  the  committee 
report. 

Finally,  omitted  entirely  from  the  bar 
association's  discussion  Is  rule  23  of  Fed. 
R.  App.  Proc..  which  governs  bail  in 
habeas  corpus  appeals,  an  appellate  pro- 
cedure that  is.  like  civil  contempt,  civil 
and  not  criminal  in  character.  Rule  23 
makes  the  question  of  bail  solely  one  of 
discretion;  it  sets  no  standard  whatso- 
ever. It  is,  in  short,  seriously  misleading 
to  convey  the  impression  that  rule  46  or 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  expresses  the  full 
range  of  present  Federal  policy  toward 
ball. 

TmjS  rv FALSE  DECLARATIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  of  S.  30  repre- 
sents the  best  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
insure  that  truthful  testimony  will  be 
given  in  our  grand  juries  and  courts. 

Organized  crime's  defeat  of  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  through  the  fabri- 
cated story  has  occasioned  our  reexam- 
ination of  the  law  in  this  area.  However, 
the  reforms  Implemented  by  these  rules 
of  pleading  and  evidence  ought  not  be 
artificially  limited  to  organized  crime 
cases.  At  present.  Federal  law  Interposes 


several  impediments  to  securing  truth- 
ful testimony.  As  we  all  are  aware,  the 
usual  standard  of  proof  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  Is  proof  bej^nd  a  reason- 
able doubt.  Meeting  that  standard,  how- 
ever, Is  not  sufficient  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion for  perjury.  If  the  proof  is  circum- 
stantial and  not  direct,  no  conviction 
may  be  obtained.  For  reasons  rooted  in 
medieval  law — possessing  no  contempo- 
rary relevance — the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  no  matter  how  trustworthy,  re- 
liable or  sufficient — standing  alone — Is 
not  legally  adequate  for  a  perjury  con- 
viction. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
refers  to  those  two  special  rules  for  per- 
jury cases,  and  the  additional  rule  that 
the  Government  can  obtain  a  conviction 
for  perjury  in  the  making  of  two  mani- 
festly contradictory  statements  under 
oath  only  if  it  can  prove  which  of  the 
two  statements  is  false,  as  "time-tested" 
and  "historic"  rules — ACLU  January 
1970  letter  at  6.  The  union  does  not 
bother  to  mention  that  as  long  ago  as 
1953  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  a  spe- 
cial Commission  on  Organized  Crime — 
see  report  at  50-52  (1951) — the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Law  had  recommended  their 
abrogation — "Handbook  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws"  403-09  (1952).  These 
rules  are  more  accurately  described  as 
anachronistic  and  outmoded.  Time  has 
shown  them  to  be  ineffective  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  which  are  supposed 
to  justify  them,  and  destructive  of  the 
sound  administration  of  justice. 

Since  the  irrelevance  of  the  special 
perjury  rules  to  the  needs  of  the  modem 
administration  of  justice  becomes  par- 
ticularly apparent  upon  an  examination 
of  the  history  upon  which  those  rules 
are  based,  some  of  that  history  was 
summajized  in  the  Senate  committee 
report: 

The  first  statutory  reference  to  the  crime 
of  perjury  appeared  in  1495.  3  Hen.  7,  c.  1 
( 1495 ) .  The  Star  Chambef  read  this  act  as 
authorizing  punishment  for  perjury.  Al- 
though the  crime  was  theoretically  oognle- 
able  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts,  it  was 
dealt  with  BJmost  exclusively  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  the  proceedings  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law 
under  which  a  quantitative  notion  obtained 
of  the  credit  to  be  accorded  to  the  testimony 
of  a  witzLess  under  oaith.  From  this  noUon, 
the  so-called  two-witness  rule  developed, 
that  is,  two  witnesoee  to  the  same  fact  are 
necessary  to  establish  it.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
H&rdwlcke  in  Rex  v.  Nunez,  Cas.  T.  Hard  265, 
95  Eng.  Rep.  171  (K.B.  1736),  summed  up 
the  rule:  "One  man's  oath  is  sis  good  as 
another's.""  When  the  Star  Chamber  was 
abolished  In  1641,  the  principles  it  had  ee- 
tablished  in  perjury  pffosecutlons  were  car- 
ried over  into  the  common  law. 

In  perjury  cases  Federal  courts  today  still 
follow  the  two-witness  rule  and  its  corollary, 
the  direct  evidence  rule,  which  requires  a 
oonvictlon  for  perjury  to  be  based  on  direct 
not  clrcumstantiaJ  evidence.  The  two  wit- 
ness rule,  however,  is  misnamed.  Under 
modem  law.  it  no  longer  requires  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses;  it  merely  provides 
"that  the  uncorrol>orated  oath  of  one  wit- 
ness is  not  enough  to  establish  the  falsity 
of  the  (testimony  of  the)  accused  .  .  ."  Ham- 
mer v.  United  States,  271  U.S.  620,  626  (1926). 


The  corroborating  evidence  need  not  inde- 
pendently establish  the  falstty  of  the  testi- 
mony; it  is  enough  if  it  furnishes  a  basis  to 
overcome  the  oath  of  the  accused  and  his 
presumption  of  Innocence.  The  rule  has  no 
application,  however,  to  elements  of  perjury 
other  than  falsity.  (Senate  Report  at  58.) 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
examined  this  Issue  thoroughly.  It  had 
before  it  a  study  explaining  the  history 
of  the  special  rules  for  perjury  cases,  and 
demonstrating  that  those  rules  impede 
soimd  perjury  prosecutions  yet  fail  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  of  preventing 
abusive  prosecutions — task  force  report: 
"Organized  Crime,"  at  88-91.  On  the 
basis  of  its  study  of  the  problem,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  concluded 
that  Federal  perjury  law  should  abandon 
the  ancient,  restrictive  rules  on  perjury 
prosecutions,  as  some  of  the  States  have 
done— "ChaUenge  of  Crime,"  at  201.  The 
Crime  Commission  reported  that  the  in- 
cidence of  perjury  is  higher  in  organized 
crime  cases  than  in  routine  criminal 
matters.  We  all  know  that  perjury  prose- 
cutions are  rarely  successful.  The  effect 
of  this  lack  of  success  upon  the  initia- 
tion of  prosecutions  is  obvious.  Again,  we 
can  easily  infer  the  likelihood  of  perjury 
in  instances  of  organized  crime  prosecu- 
tions, due  to  well-established  \\itness- 
intimidation  efforts  of  the  imderworld. 
The  Department  of  Justice  endorsed  this 
provision,  stating: 

We  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission  that  abolition  of 
these  rules  is  desirable.  (Hearings  at  371.) 

There  are  at  least  two  other  barriers 
to  obtaining  truthful  testimony.  Under 
present  law,  even  if  a  witness  makes  two 
statements  which  are  so  patently  con- 
tradictory that  one  or  the  other  must  be 
false,  the  prosecution  must  nevertheless 
prove  which  of  the  statements  is  false 
and  then  prove  an  intentional  falsehood. 
In  Eiccord  with  the  Commission  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  rightfully  re- 
tained the  requirement  that  an  intent  to 
falsify  be  shown.  However,  if  one  of  two 
statements  logically  must  be  false,  then 
title  rv  recognizes  that  fact. 

The  last  impediment  to  the  telling  of 
truth  is  that  under  present  Federal  law 
one  is  not  allowed  to  recant,  correct  un- 
truthful statements,  and  ascape  prosecu- 
tion. Therefore,  at  present  a  witness  is 
discouraged  from  correcting  untruthful 
testimony.  Title  IV  would  allow  one  to 
avoid  criminal  liability  by  correcting  his 
testimony,  so  long  as  It  is  not  already 
apparent  by  other  testimony  that  he  is 
lying,  or  so  long  as  he  has  not  substan- 
tially misled  the  proceeding  by  his  origi- 
nal untruthful  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  encourages 
truth  by  facilitating  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  have  lied,  and  by  encourag- 
ing the  correction  of  testimony  without 
fear  of  prosecution.  I  am  firm  in  my  be- 
Uef  that  this  body  should  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  make  certain  that 
there  are  no  impediments  to  truthful 
testimony  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Federal  courts — in  all  cases 
as  well  as  the  more  serious  organized 
crime  cases. 

Since  the  thorough  consideration  of 
the  history  and  merit  of  the  restrictive 
rules  for  perjury  cases  by  the  Senate 
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committee  and  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  was  a  matter  of  record 
when  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  submitted 
its  letter  of  January  20  to  every  Senator, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Union  dis- 
missed that  experience  simply  by  refer- 
ring: to  the  ancient  rules  as  "time-tested" 
and  "historic" — tenns  which  could 
scarcely  rebut  the  considered  conclu- 
sions of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  and 
the  Crime  Commission,  or  the  evidence 
upon  which  those  conclusions  were 
Imsed. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  mis- 
uses a  relevant  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  when  it  states: 

It  [title  IV 1  does  away  with  the  historic 
two- witness  rule.  See  Weiler  v.  United  States, 
323  US  607  (1944).  (ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter 
ate.) 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee 
compounds  the  error  by  quoting  at 
length  from  the  Weiler  decision.  ABCNY 
at  22.  The  passage  quoted  by  the  city 
bar  committee  makes  the  points  that 
the  two-witness  rule  is  "deeply  rooted 
in  past  centuries."  It  notes  that  oppo- 
nents of  tlie  rule  argue  that  it  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  justice  while 
its  proponents  argue,  "not  without  per- 
suasiveness," that  the  two-witness  rule 
protects  honest  witnesses  from  hasty 
and  spiteful  perjury  prosecutions:  and  it 
goes  on  to  conclude,  based  upon  that 
discussion  of  the  issue,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "cannot  reject  as  wholly  unrea- 
sonable" the  two-witness  rule.  Emphasis 
not  appearing  m  Supreme  Court  opinion 
or  city  bar  committee  statement.  The 
city  t>ar  committee,  however,  fails  to 
quote  the  paragraph  of  the  opinion  im- 
mediately following  the  two  ijaragraphs 
quoted  in  the  City  Bar  Committee  state- 
ment: 

Whether  It  logically  fits  Into  our  testi- 
monial pattern  or  not.  the  government  has 
not  (in  the  litigation  of  the  Weiler  case] 
advanced  sufficiently  cogent  reasons  to  cause 
us  to  reject  the  rule.  As  we  said  In  Ham- 
mer V.  United  States,  supra,  |271  U.S.  620 1 
626-27.  -The  application  of  that  rule  In 
federal  and  state  courts  Is  well  nigh  univer- 
sal The  rule  has  long  prevailed,  and  no 
enactment  in  derogation  of  It  has  come  to 
OUT  attention.  The  absence  of  such  legisla- 
tion Indicates  that  It  Is  sound  and  has 
been  found  satisfactory  in  practice.  ( Weiler 
v.  Uritted  States,  supra  at  609-10.) 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
reject  the  two-witness  rule  less  on  the 
basis  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  to  which 
the  court  stated  opposing  arguments  and 
concluded  only  that  the  rule  was  not 
"wholly  unreasonable."  but  more  on  the 
basis  that  the  rule  was  one  of  long  stand- 
ing and  had  not  been  changed  by  afHrm- 
ative  legislation.  Now,  however,  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  devoted  ex- 
tensive study  and  consideration  to  the 
question,  and  have  found  in  fact  that  the 
two-witness  rule  neither  is  "satisfactory 
in  practice"  nor  "fits  into  our  testimo- 
nial pattern."  The  role  has  also  been  re- 
jected in  State  law.  See.  for  example. 
New  Jer«-ey  Ann.  8.  2A:  131-6.  The  very 
foundation  which  was  lacking  in  the 
Weiler  case,  and  led  the  Supreme  Court 
there  to  decline,  as  a  court,  to  change  a 


rule  of  law  which  had  not  been  changed 
by  the  Congress,  now  has  been  supplied 
by  legislative  action  and  thorough  study. 
The  Weiler  case,  therefore,  represents  in- 
sufficient authority  against  congression- 
al abrogation  of  the  two-witness  rule, 
and  was  improperly  employed  by  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Committee. 

The  provision  of  title  rv  dealing  with 
"manifestly  contradictory  declarations" 
is  subjected,  both  by  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  by  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Committee,  to  a  criticism  which  is  so 
inaccurate  and  unfounded  that  the  criti- 
cism reflects  less  on  the  propriety  of  en- 
acting title  rv.  than  it  does  on  the  care 
with  which  its  critics  considered  it  before 
voicing  their  opinions.  It  reveals,  in  ad- 
dition, the  extraordinary  degree  to  which 
the  City  Bar  Committee  appears  to  have 
served  only  as  an  echo  of  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union's  position,  rather  than  as  an 
impartial  committee  of  a  professional  as- 
sociation evEiluating  proposed  legislation. 

The  criticism,  as  voiced  by  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  is  that  title  IV — 

Relieves  the  Government  of  the  obligation 
to  prove  that  a  statement  was  in  fact  "know- 
ingly false,"  by  permitting  a  conviction  to  be 
based  on  nothing  more  than  allegedly  "con- 
tradictory declarations."  Such  a  procedure 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence. (ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter  at  6.) 

The  City  Bar  Committee  raised  the 
same  criticism  by  stating: 

First.  It  must  be  made  more  clear  that  will- 
fulness must  be  established,  even  where 
falsity  Is  shown  through  inconsistent  state- 
ments. Requiring  conviction  upon  proof  of 
inconsistent  statements  would,  In  effect,  fail 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  an  Innocent 
Inconsistency  or  contradiction  and  take  the 
issue  of  reasonable  doubt  away  from  the 
Jury.  (ABCNY  at  33.) 

The  specific  meaning  of  the  City  Bar 
Committee's  objection  was  made  more 
clear  in  the  footnote  to  that  suggestion, 
which  stated: 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  Inserting 
the  word  "knowingly"  before  the  word 
"made"  In  each  of  the  first  two  sentences  of 
SecUon  1623(c).  {Id.  at  23  n.  37.) 

The  inaccurate  and  prejudicial  char- 
acter of  this  criticism  of  title  IV  becomes 
apparent  when  the  words  of  title  IV  it- 
self are  examined : 

In  any  prosecution  under  this  section,  the 
falsity  of  the  declaration  set  forth  In  the 
indlctnvent  or  information  shaU  be  estab- 
lished sufficient  for  conviction  by  proof  that 
the  defendant  whUe  under  oath  made  mani- 
festly contradictory  declarations  material 
to  the  point  In  question  In  any  proceeding 
before  or  ancillary  to  any  court  or  grand 
Jury.  ( Emphasis  supplied. ) 

Thus,  according  to  the  explicit  terms 
of  title  IV,  the  only  element  of  the  of- 
fense which  is  established  when  the 
specified  conditions  are  met  as  to  in- 
consistent statements  Is  the  element  of 
■falsity."  The  same  point  is  repeated  In 
the  Senate  committee  report,  which 
states  that  "proof  of  falsity  may  also  be 
made  by  showing  logical  inconsistency  " — 
report  at  149.  Falsity  is.  of  course, 
only  one  of  a  number  of  elements  of  the 
cffense  created  by  title  IV.  This  is  ap- 
parent when  the  paragraph  of  title  IV 
establishing  the  prohibition  and  the 
punishment  for  its  violation  is  read: 


Whoever  under  oath  In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore or  ancillary  to  any  court  or  grand  Jury 
of  the  United  States  knowingly  makes  any 
materially  false  declaration  .  .  .  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  910,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.  (EUnphasls 
added.) 

Thus,  knowledge  and  falsity  are  dis- 
tinct elements  of  the  offense.  Regardless 
of  whether  falsity  is  proven  by  incon- 
sistency of  two  statements  of  the  wit- 
ness or  by  some  other  means,  the  de- 
fendant's knowledge  remains  an  issue  in 
the  case  to  be  proven  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  To  put  it  another  way.  to 
make  the  change  in  title  IV  suggested  by 
the  city  bar  committee  in  its  footnote 
would  result  in  nothing  but  redundancy, 
and  to  raise  the  objection,  as  the  union 
and  bar  committee  did.  can  result  in 
nothing  but  prejudice  to  the  considera- 
tion of  title  IV. 

It  is  worth  noting,  incidentally,  that 
even  if  title  IV  did  not  require  proof  of 
knowledge  in  a  case  involving  two  in- 
consistent statements,  the  provision 
would  not  be,  as  the  union  claims,  "in- 
consistent with  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence"— ACLU  January  1970  letter  at 
6.  It  is  the  requirement  of  criminal  in- 
tent, not  the  presumption  of  innocence, 
which  such  a  bill  would  attempt  to  abol- 
ish. As  attorneys  know,  the  "presump- 
tion of  innocence"  is  a  phrase  by  which 
one  refers  to  the  burdens  of  prosecution 
and  proof  borne  by  the  Government  in  a 
criminal  case.  See  United  States  v.  Nime- 
rick,  118  F.  2d  464,  468  <2d  Cir.  1941.) 
Since  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  must 
have  been  aware  of  that  distinction,  its 
escalation  of  an  issue  regarding  the  ele- 
ment of  criminal  intent — which  the 
union  erroneously  thought  to  be  involved 
in  title  IV — into  an  issue  of  violation  of 
the  presumption  of  innocence  must  be 
taken  as  a  technique  of  rhetoric  rather 
than  analysis. 

The  city  bar  committee  takes  title  IV 
to  task  also  in  terms  of  its  draftsman- 
ship, calling  for  "more  carefully  drafted 
limitations  and  protections"  than  those 
now  found  in  title  IV — ABCNY  at  6. 
When  si>eciflc  changes  in  drafting  which 
are  suggested  by  the  city  bar  comjnittee 
are  examined,  however,  confidence  in  the 
draftsmanship  of  title  IV  is  restored.  The 
city  bar  committee  suggests — at  22 — 
that  falsity  should  be  inferred  from  in- 
consistency of  two  statements  only  where 
the  statements  are  "irreconcilably  incon- 
sistent and  material."  In  order  to  ac- 
complish that,  the  city  bar  committee 
recommends  that  title  IV — 

Be  amended  tn  conform  with  the  N.Y. 
Penal  Law,  5  210  20  iMcKlnney  1967),  which 
requires  that  the  defendant's  declarations 
"are  inconsistent  to  the  degree  that  one  of 
them  Is  necessarily  false"  and  that  "the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  each  statement.  If 
false,  is  perjurlously  so.  .  .  ."  (ABCNY  at  23.) 

I  submit  that  title  IV  provides  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  fewer  words  by  requir- 
ing that  the  two  statements  be  "mani- 
festly contradictory — [and]  material  to 
the  point  in  question."  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage used  in  title  IV  is  based  both  upon 
the  New  York  law  and  upon  the  Model 
Penal  Code  approved  by  the  American 
Law  Institute.  I  find  in  its  draftsman- 
ship no  grounds  for  criticism  for  title  IV. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  makes  an- 
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other  objection  to  title  IV,  which  is  so 
misleading  that  it,  too,  deserves  com- 
ment: 

Finally,  although  title  IV  properly  bars 
prosecution  If  a  witness  admits  In  a  contin- 
uous proceeding  the  falsity  of  a  contradic- 
tory statement  In  that  proceeding.  It  limits 
that  bar  to  situations  where  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  the  false  statement  "has  not 
substantially  affected  the  proceeding,  or  It 
has  not  become  manifest  that  such  falsity 
has  been  or  will  be  exposed."  These  condi- 
tions are  too  vague  and  subjective  to  provide 
sufficient  notice  and  guidance  to  a  person 
as  to  whether  he  Is  committing  a  crime.  In- 
deed, if  contradictory  statements  standing 
alone  are  sufficient  for  a  conviction  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  same  contradictory  statements,  once 
made,  have  not  made  manifest  that  the  fal- 
sity has  been  or  will  be  exjjosed.  As  a  result 
no  admission  would  be  soon  enough  to  bar 
prosecution.  (ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter  at  6.) 

The  last  two  sentences  in  that  para- 
graph of  the  ACLU's  statement  are  ac- 
curate, but  are  not  a  basis  for  rejecting 
or  modifying  title  IV.  The  union  simply 
points  out  that  once  a  witness  has  made 
two  manifestly  contradictory  statements 
the  inconsistency  has  become  mani- 
fest, so  the  witness  is  unable  under  title 
IV  to  obtain  protection  from  perjury 
prosecution  by  recanting  and  telling  still 
a  third  version  of  the  events,  or  by  re- 
iterating one  of  the  two  inconsistent 
statements  he  has  given  previously.  Ex- 
isting Federal  law  gives  a  witness  no  right 
to  recant  and  obtain  protection  from 
perjury  prosecution,  so  it  is  scarcely  a 
sound  criticism  of  title  IV  to  complain 
that  it  does  not  permit  a  witness,  who 
has  already  given  two  inconsistent  ver- 
sions of  an  event,  to  obtain  complete  im- 
munity from  perjury  prosecution  by  re- 
peating one  of  them  or  coming  up  with 
still  another  version  of  the  event. 

The  rest  of  the  paragraph  quoted  from 
the  ACLU  statement  is  equally  invalid  as 
a  criticism  of  title  IV  but,  what  is  worse, 
it  is  even  more  misleading.  It  states  that 
the  criteria  governing  whether  or  not  re- 
cantation is  effective  —  which  are 
whether  or  not  the  perjury  already  has 
substantially  affected  the  proceeding, 
and  whether  or  not  it  has  become  mani- 
fest that  the  falsity  has  been  or  will  be 
exposed — are  "too  vague  and  subjective 
to  provide  sufficient  notice  and  guidance 
to  a  person  as  to  whether  he  is  commit- 
ting a  crime."  Those  criteria  do  not,  it 
is  obvious,  define  a  "crime."  Instead,  they 
determine  whether  or  not  a  witness  has 
repudiated  his  previous  crime  of  perjury 
early  enough  so  that  his  recantation 
should  be  allowed  to  bar  his  prosecution 
for  the  perjury.  The  recantation  provi- 
sion does  not,  as  the  union  implies,  deal 
with  the  case  of  a  witness  who  first  tells 
a  true  version  of  an  event,  and  then 
changes  his  mind  and  wishes  to  perjure 
himself  about  the  event.  That  kind  of 
duplicity  can  hardly  be  called  "recanta- 
tion." Instead,  the  recantation  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  establish  the  right  of  a 
witness  to  protect  himself  from  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  he  has  already  com- 
mitted, by  righting  the  wrong  before  it 
has  harmed  the  proceedings  during 
which  he  lied.  As  criteria  governing  the 
right  to  establish  a  defense,  rather  than 
as    a    prohibition    of    conduct    deemed 


showing  the  extent  of  torture  and  terror- 
ism practiced  by  organized  crime  in  its 
efforts  to  prevent  imfavorable  testimony. 
Suffice  it  for  present  purposes  to  note 
the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  betwen  1961  and  1965.  the  organized 
crime  program,  despite  attempts  to  of- 
fer protection,  lost  25  informants.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
89th  Congress,  first  session,  part  3,  at  1158 
<1965).  More  need  not  be  added.  All 
members  of  this  body  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  protect  Government  witnesses 
against  retribution  by  mob  enforcers. 

The  only  criticism  of  title  V  has  been 
raised  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  stated  that — 

It  would  be  desirable  to  make  It  perfect- 
ly clear  that  no  witness  can  be  unwillingly 
confined  or  detained  In  such  facilities.  (ACLU 
Jan.  1970  letter  at  6.) 

That  already  is  "prefectly  clear."  Ti- 
tle V's  section  dealing  with  those  facili- 
ties expressly  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  only  to  "offer"  witnesses  the  op- 
portunity to  use  the  faciliUes.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  report  adds  that 

There  is  no  requirement  that  any  one  ac- 
cept iuch  an  offer  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. (See  Hearings  at  465-«6.)  (Report  at 
150.) 

All  that  this  criticism  of  S.  30  reveals 
is  the  extreme  character  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  offered  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

TrrLE   VI DEPOSITIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  deals  with  the 
taking  of  depositions  to  preserve  endence 
in  Federal  criminal  cases.  Such  a  meas- 
ure was  included  in  S.  30  when  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  its  pro\'isions  were  revised 
and  improved  considerably  while  the  bill 
was  in  committee. 
e<l  bj^  The  proposed  section  would  expand 
deceptive  practices  that  the  courts  obvi^^he  present  right  of  a  defendant  under 
ously  need  the  protection  of  effective 
perjury  provisions  as  much  or  more  than 
do  the  departments  and  agencies  cov- 
ered by  section  1001.  That  protective 
purpose  is  exactly  the  one  underljnng 
title  IV,  which  in  my  view  promises 
major  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  U.S.  courts. 

TITLE     V WrrNESS    PROTECTION     FACrLITIES 

Mr.  President,  title  V,  providing  wit- 
ness facilities,  was  drafted  in  response 
to  the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  insur- 
ing that  witnesses  in  organized  crime 
cases  are  produced  alive  and  imintimi- 
dated  at  trial.  If  witnesses  have  a  duty 
to  give  to  society  the  benefit  of  their  tes- 
timony, then  surely  society  owes  to  them 
every  protection  it  can  offer.  Title  V  af- 
fords broad  power  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  care  for  witnesses  and  their  fam- 
ilies so  long  as  there  is  Jeopardy  to  the 
life  or  person  of  a  witness  or  a  member 
of  his  family.  The  Attorney  General  may 
offer  these  facilities  to  witnesses,  but  of 
course  cannot  require  them  to  accept 
his  offer. 

This  title  is  also  in  response  to  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  It  has  the  full  support  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  recount  horror  stories 


criminal,  the  criteria  in  title  IV  are  am- 
ply specific  and  clear. 

The  Congress  lias,  of  course,  already 
abolished  the  two-witness  and  direct 
evidence  miles  for  some  false  statement 
prosecutions — 18  U.S.C.  §1001  <1964). 
The  attempt  by  the  City  Bar  Committee, 
at  23-24,  n.  39,  to  distinguish  that  stat- 
ute from  title  rv  is  not  p>ersuasive.  It 
stresses  the  supposed  danger  of  spiteful 
perjury  prosecutions,  which,  as  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  study  showed, 
is  not  substantially  reduced  by  the  spe- 
cial rules  applied  in  common  law  per- 
jury prosecutions.  In  any  case,  any  dif- 
ference in  the  incidence  of  spiteful  pros- 
ecutions imder  section  1001  and  under 
ordinary  perjury  provisions  is  specula- 
tive at  best.  If  there  were  any  such  dif- 
ference, it  would  appear  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  increased  danger  of  un- 
warranted perjury  prosecution  of  truth- 
ful witnesses  created  by  the  fact  that 
prosecutions  under  section  1001  are  not 
restricted,  as  the  City  Bar  Committee 
points  out — ABCNY  at  23-24,  n.  39,  to 
foi-mal  statements  made  under  oatli.  The 
City  Bar  Committee's  other  attempts  to 
distinguish  section  1001  from  title  rv 
seem  to  display  a  lack  of  appropriate  re- 
gard for  the  importance  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system,  not  only  in  organized 
crime  cases  but  in  other  criminal  and 
civil  CEises  sis  well.  The  City  Bar  Commit- 
tee points  out  that  the  purpose  of  section 
1001  "is  to  prohibit  false  statements  of 
all  kinds  which  might  impede  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  authority — and  to  protect 
vital  Government  fimctions  from  decep- 
tive practices."  ibid.  False  testimony,  of 
course,  impedes  the  exercise  of  Federal 
judicial  authority  just  as  it  impedes  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  administrative 
agencies.  The  Federal  courts  review  de- 
terminations made  by  such  agencies,  and 
perform  so  many  other  "vital  Govern- 
ment functions"  which  are  subverted  bi 


rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  seek  court  permission  to 
take  the  deposition  of  his  own  witnesses, 
and  would  extend  the  same  right  to  the 
Government.  Like  rule  15,  the  section 
would  permit  such  depositions  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  a  party's  own 
evidence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  opponent's  evidence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  proposed  section  contains 
full  guarantees  of  the  defendant's  rights 
to  counsel  and  to  cross-examination  of 
the  deponent.  Title  VI  is  designed  to  fill 
a  gap  in  our  criminal  procedure  which 
sometimes  is  important  in  other  than 
syndicate  cases,  but  most  frequently  is  a 
frustrating  problem  in  organized  crime 
prosecutions. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  daily 
conduct  their  criminal  activities  and 
shady  businesses  by  intimidating  citizens 
and  bribing  officials.  In  the  rare  case  in 
which  the  Government  can  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  gathering  evidence  and  can 
obtain  an  indictment,  it  is  an  all  too 
common  step  for  the  Mafia  boss  to  resort 
to  the  same  techniques,  intimidation  and 
bribery  of  witnesses,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dismissal  of  the  charge  or  a  not  guUty 
verdict.  Should  witnesses  prove  stubborn 
and  honest,  some  organized  crime  figures 


there  to  decline,  as  a  court,  to  change  a     punishment  for  its  violation  is  read: 


The  Civil  Liberties  Union  makes  an- 
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have  shown  little  hesitation  to  murder 
wimesses.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings)  in 
givmg  the  subcommittee  testimony  based 
m  part  on  his  own  experience  as  U.S.  at- 
torney for  Maryland,  aptly  stated: 

Urumpllcated  witnesses  have  been,  and  are 
now,  regularly  bribed,  threatened,  or  mur- 
dered. Scores  of  cases  have  been  lost  because 
key  witnesses  turned  up  in  rivers  In  concrete 
boots.  Victims  have  been  crushed — James 
Bond  like — along  with  their  automobiles  by 
hydraulic  machines  in  syndicate-owned 
Junkyards.  (Hearings  at  161.) 

Title  VI  is  designed  to  protect  that 
evidence,  and  evidence  in  other  cases  in 
danger  of  destruction  or  loss,  in  two 
ways. 

By  authorizing  the  taking  and  record- 
ing of  evidence  under  full  guarantees  of 
counsel  and  cross-examination,  title  VI 
would  preserve  the  evidence  which  a  wit- 
ness had  to  offer  in  a  form  which  could 
be  used  at  trial  if  and  only  if  the  evidence 
became  otherwise  unavailable.  In  addi- 
tion, by  preserving  the  evidence  which  an 
individual  could  give,  title  VI  would 
largelj'  eliminate  any  incentive  of  a  de- 
fendant or  his  organized  crime  sissociates 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  kill  the  witness. 
Indeed  depositions  may  be  more  effective 
than  stone  walls  and  guards  in  protect- 
mg  the  hves  of  informants  and  other 
citizens  with  information  concerning  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  ACLU  begins  its  attack  upon  title 
VI  with  a  most  unfair  summary  of  its 
provisions.  The  ACLU  says,  in  support  of 
an  objection  that  title  VI  is  too  broad, 
that— 

TiUe  VI  provides  lor  the  taking  of  pre- 
trial depositions  from  witnesses  when  "due 
to  exceptional  circumstances  it  Is  in  the  in- 
tereet  of  Justice "  (ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter 
at  7  ) 

This  summary  fails  to  disclose  that  the 
title  further  limits  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions by  authorizing  their  taking  only  on 
Federal  court  order  and  only  "after  the 
filing  of  an  indictment  or  information." 
Both  of  these  additional  limitations  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  title  VI,  so  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  ACLU's  overstate- 
ment of  the  scope  of  title  VI.  The  error 
is  particularly  surprising  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  care  with  which  the 
ACLU  pointed  out  the  limitations  on 
deposition  authority  in  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  In  its  only  two  sum- 
maries of  rule  15,  the  ACLU  was  care- 
ful to  specify  that  rule  15  authorizes  the 
taking  of  a  deposition  "only  in  limited 
specified  circumstances.  '  When  equal 
care  is  used  in  studying  and  analyzing 
title  VI.  the  objections  to  it  are  found  bo 
be  groundless. 

The  ACLU  charges  that  title  VI 
'adopts  a  vague  standard"  to  be  used  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  deposition 
may  be  takMi.  Again,  the  ACLU  is  guilty 
of  misstatement  by  omission.  In  its  state- 
ment of  the  criteria  for  the  taking  of  a 
deposition  it  fails  to  mention  that  de- 
positions are  further  limited  to  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  evidence,  and  cannot 
be  taken  simply  because,  for  example. 
the  Government  might  wish  to  obtJain 
discovery  of  the  defendant's  evidence. 
The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee  notes 


that  limitation  on  title  VI,  but  joins  the 
union  nevertheless  in  urging  that  the 
title  fails  adequately  to  specify  the  con- 
ditions under  which  depositions  may  be 
taken.  For  example,  ABCNY  at  7. 

The  criterion  for  taking  a  deposition 
which  requires  that  "due  to  exceptional 
circumstances  it — [be]  in  the  interest  of 
justice"  that  the  deposition  be  taken  and 
preserved  Is  not,  as  the  city  bar  and 
ACLU  state,  excessively  vague.  Phrases 
such  as  this  one  are  commonly  used  in 
procedural  statutes  and  rtiles.  For  exam- 
ple, rule  33  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  authorizes  a  district  court 
in  a  criminal  case  to  grant  a  new  trial 
"If  required  in  the  interest  of  justice." 
Against  such  precedents  and  usage  sup- 
porting the  propriety  of  standards 
similar  to  title  VI's  the  city  bar  and 
ACLU  offer  only  the  bald  and  unsup- 
ported assertion  that  title  VI's  criteria 
are  "vague." 

The  standards  adopted  by  title  VI  for 
taking  of  depositions  are  supported  by 
more  than  precedent.  They  are  sustained 
also  by  the  practical  necessity  that  courts 
be  given  powers  flexible  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  both  society  and  the 
defendant.  The  use  of  a  standard  such 
as  "the  interest  of  justice"  Is  necessary 
in  making  procedural  decisions  such  as 
authorizations  for  depositions,  since  such 
decisions  ordinarily  depend  upon  too 
great  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  per- 
mit more  detailed  specification  of  the 
relevant  factors.  This  need  has  been  sadly 
demonstrated  in  individual  cases  such 
as  the  one  described  In  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Frank  Hogan,  the  district  attorney 
of  New  York  County,  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee concerning  the  deposition 
provisions  of  S.  30: 

Had  there  been  in  existence  in  New  York 
State,  for  instance,  the  authority  to  take 
depositions  from  prosecution  witnesses  in  the 
public  interest,  the  testimony  of  one  Peter 
LaTempa.  who  died  on  January  12.  1945. 
from  poisoning  while  in  Jail,  would  have  been 
available  in  1964  at  the  trial  of  Vito  Genovese 
and  four  codefendants  for  the  crime  of 
murder  and  would  have  thus  precluded  the 
direction  of  an  acquittal  by  the  court.  But 
under  New  York  law.  the  authority  to  take 
testimony  from  a  prosecution  witness  can 
only  be  exercised  when  a  witness  is  about 
to  leave  the  State  or  is  sick  or  Infirm  as  to 
afford  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  trial.  If 
power  to  take  depositions  had  been  as  broad 
as  that  which  would  be  authorized  In  the 
public  Interest  by  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  outcome  of  the  Genovese  case  might  have 
been  different.   (Hearings  at  353.) 

Thus,  the  criteria  In  title  VI  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  ones,  the  Federal 
district  courts  are  used  to  applying  such 
standards,  and  the  courts  of  appeal  are 
"-accustomed  to  reviewing  the  exercise  of 
discretion  imder  such  standards  on  pro- 
cedural subjects. 

The  ACLU  also  complains  that  title  VI 
is  largely  justified  In  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Report  by  problems  in 
cases  concerning  organized  crime,  but 
that  the  applicability  of  the  title  Is  not 
limited  to  organized  crime  cases.  How- 
ever, fact  Is  that  depositions  are  often  de- 
sirable In  c£ises  not  involving  organized 
crime,  and  the  Committee  Report,  though 
It  stresses  organized  crime  cases  because 
of  the  great  contribution  depositions  can 


make  to  their  prosecution,  points  out  that 
title  VI  should  and  would  apply  to  cases 
not  involving  organized  crime.  The  re- 
port specifies  that  title  VI — 

will  abrogate  present  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P. 
15  .  .  .  and  it  is  intended  to  reflect  present 
practice  under  rule  15.  (Report  at  151.) 

Rule  15,  of  course.  Is  applicable  to  every 
Federal  criminal  case,  whether  Involving 
organized  crime  or  not. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  draft  title  VI  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confine  its  operation  to  organized 
crime  cases.  The  special  need  for  deposi- 
tion authority  in  cases  which  do  involve 
organized  crime  arises  sometimes  pri- 
marily from  the  characteristics  and  con- 
duct of  the  defendant,  and  sometimes 
primarily  from  the  nature  of  the  precise 
charge  and  evidence  against  him.  For 
example,  a  Mafia  leader  who  is  disposed 
to  use  violence,  threats,  bribery,  or  in- 
fluence to  destroy  testimony  against  him 
will  be  as  willing  to  use  those  means  in  a 
case  against  him  not  connected  with 
his  organized  crime  operations,  such  as 
a  child  molesting  charge,  as  he  will  be  In 
a  prosecution  for,  say,  extortion.  How- 
ever, obviously,  the  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  write  a  deposition  law  which 
automatically  discriminates  among  crim- 
inal defendants  on  the  basis  of  their  past 
history  and  membership  In  crimintd  syn- 
dicates. Such  distinctions  must  be  ap- 
plied, and  they  already  are  applied  under 
existing  rule  15  when,  for  example,  a  de- 
fendant needs  a  deposition  because  or- 
ganized crime  retaliation  threatens  a 
defense  witness  whose  testimony  would 
expose  syndicate  operations.  However, 
such  distinctions  must  continue  to  be 
applied  through  the  exercise  and  review 
of  judicial  discretion,  not  through  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  automatically 
different  pretrial  procedures  for  differ- 
ent defendants.  Title  VI,  like  rule  15, 
relies  to  some  degree  upon  judicial  dis- 
cretion to  apply  such  distinctions.  Only 
through  judicial  discretion  can  deposi- 
tions be  authorized  for  every  case  in 
which  they  are  needed,  many  but  not 
all  of  which  will  Involve  organized  crime, 
and  not  for  cases  in  which  depositions 
are  not  needed. 

Another  criticism  of  title  VI  offered 
by  the  ACLU  is  that  Utle  VI  would  "carry 
us  unduly  close  to  a  'paper  record  trial,'  " 
especially  In  view  of  "the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  title  VI  governing  the  use  of 
a  deposition."  The  ACLU  concludes  that 
depositions  under  title  VI  "will  tend  to 
impair  a  defendant's  constitutional  right 
to  cross-examine  witnesses"  imless  "a 
defendant  is  given  substantially  greater 
rights  to  pretrial  discovery,"  since  the 
ACLU  feels  that  the  taking  of  a  deposi- 
tion forces  "defense  counsel  to  cross- 
examine  Government  witnesses  long  be- 
fore trial,  and  hence  long  before  it  has 
been  possible  to  learn  the  full  scope  of 
the  evidence." 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee 
echoes  these  objections  by  the  union.  The 
Bar  Committee  decries  the  lack  of  an 
explicit  provision  In  title  VI  dealing  with 
the  criteria  for  admissibility  of  a  deposi- 
tion In  a  criminal  case.  It  argues  that  a 
defendant's  opportunty  to  cross-examine 
at  the  taking  of  a  deposition  is  inade- 
quate, and  calls,  as  the  Union  does,  for 
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greater  pretrial  discovery  for  defend- 
ants in  cases  where  depositions  are 
taken— ABCNY  at  24-26. 

This  criticism  is  a  grave  one,  because 
of  Its  constitutional  Implications  and  its 
superficial  plausibiUty.  However,  exam- 
ination of  the  criticism  shows  it  to  be 
utterly  groundless. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  critics  of 
title  VI  that  the  supposed  risk  of  a  "paper 
record  trial"  is  "heightened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  provision  in  title  VI  govern- 
ing the  use  of  a  deposition" — ACLU  Jan- 
uary 1970  letter  at  7.  The  committee  re- 
port is  most  explicit  on  this  question: 
"Admissibility  of  depositions — is  to  fol- 
low previous  law."  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  rule  15  governing  use 
of  depositions  at  trial  merely  codify  pre- 
existing rules  of  admissibility  of  deposi- 
tions, so  even  if  the  report  did  not  state 
that  the  rule  15  standards  of  admissibil- 
ity are  to  be  maintained,  nevertheless 
those  standards  would  continue  to  apply. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  congres- 
sional intent,  that  the  standards  of  ad- 
missibility found  in  existing  law  con- 
tinue to  apply,  must  be  stated  on  the 
face  of  title  VI.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
common  practice  to  make  no  reference  to 
existing  law  when  there  is  no  congres- 
sional Intent  to  change  It.  Where  extra 
clarity  is  desired  concerning  that  intent, 
it  is  possible  just  to  insert  in  the  con- 
gressional history  a  statement  that  the 
existing  law  will  continue  to  govern  that 
subject,  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did  when  it  stated.  In  Its  report, 
at  151,  that  "admissibility  of  deposi- 
tions— is  to  follow  previous  law."  In  view 
of  that  clear  expression  of  Intent,  the 
failure  to  carry  forward  from  rule  15 
Into  title  VI  the  sketchy  provisions  of 
rule  15  Incorporating  a  massive  and  com- 
plex body  of  decisional  law,  both  con- 
stitutional and  supervisory,  concerning 
the  admissibility  of  depositions  and  an- 
alogous extrajudicial  statements,  has 
no  significance. 

Since  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
report  does  make  It  so  clear  that  title  VI 
carries  no  intention  of  altering  the  law 
on  admissibility  of  depositions,  this  state- 
ment, found  In  a  footnote  to  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Committee's  report — 
ABCNY  at  25,  n.  40 — is  misleading: 

While  the  Report  does  mention  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  standards  governing  the 
taking  of  a  deposition  and  those  for  using  a 
deposition,  the  single  example  it  gives  of 
the  latter  hardly  establishes  minimal  con- 
stitutional requirements: 

"A  lawfully  obtained  deposition  may  not, 
for  example,  be  substituted,  without  more, 
for  the  testimony  of  a  witness  otherwise  pres- 
ent, able  and  willing  to  testify  as  to  the  same 
matters  at  trial."  Senate  Report  at  152. 

The  statement  from  the  Senate  report 
quoted  by  the  city  bar  committee  obvi- 
ously made  no  attempt  to  raise  a  negative 
Inference  that  depositions  are  admissible 
in  evidence  In  every  case  other  than  the 
abstract  hsrpothetlcal  briefly  described 
there.  For  the  city  bar  committee  to 
create  and  then  criticize  such  a  negative 
Inference,  in  spite  of  the  clear  expression 
of  intent  in  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
port that  title  VI  does  not  alter  existing 
law  concerning  admissibility,  is  unneces- 
sarily to  stir  up  constitutional  fears  re- 


garding a  measure  which  does  not  legis- 
late regarding  constitutional  rules  of 
admissibility.  This  escalation  of  the  Is- 
sues raised  by  title  VI  is  exemplified  In 
the  succeeding  footnote  as  well — ABCNY 
at  25,  n.  41 — where  the  city  bar  commit- 
tee clearly  implies  that  unless  title  VI 
legislates  concerning  the  admissibility  of 
depositions,  their  admissibility  will  have 
to  be  developed  in  "constitutional  litiga- 
tion." Actually,  of  course,  the  Federal 
and  State  courts  develop  rules  of  admis- 
sibility on  nonconstitutional  bases,  such 
as  the  Federal  power  of  appellate  courts 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  justice 
In  lower  Federal  courts,  and  the  tradi- 
tional power  of  courts  to  develop  rules 
for  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  their 
proceedings.  The  bar  committee  is  guilty, 
it  appears,  of  seeing  legal  issues  exclu- 
sively in  constitutional  terms. 

Clearly,  the  already  existing  standards 
of  admissibility  do  not  authorize  a  "paper 
record  trial."  Instead  of  merely  using 
that  phrase  the  ACLU,  if  it  desires  re- 
peal of  the  traditional  common  law  rule 
of  evidence  codified  in  rule  15,  should  say 
so  openly  and  make  a  persuasive  case  why 
It  considers  the  existing  rules  of  evidence 
unconstitutional.  Clearly,  the  ACLU  has 
not  made  that  case  insofar  as  title  VI  is 
concerned. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Committee 
has,  at  least,  made  explicit  its  desire  that 
the  Congress  overrule  existing  law  con- 
cerning the  admissibility  of  extrajudicial 
testimony.  The  Bar  Committee  states 
that.— 

We  believe  that  absence  of  a  Government 
witness  from  the  Jurisdiction  should  rarely. 
If  ever,  permit  the  Government  to  use  his 
deposition  at  trial.  (ABCNY  at  26.) 

That  belief  appears  to  reject  the  exist- 
ing law  concerning  what  constitutes  "un- 
availability" of  a  witness  such  that  his 
previously  cross-examined  testimony  can 
be  admitted  In  his  absence.  See,  for  ex- 
ample. Barber  v.  Page,  390  U.S.  719 
(1968);  California  Evidence  Code  §240 
(4),  (5).  While  the  City  Bar  Committee 
is  more  explicit  than  the  Union  In  stating 
its  desires  it  is  not,  however,  superior  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  defends  them.  The 
committee  states  no  reasons  why  absence 
of  a  Government  witness  from  the  juris- 
diction, coupled  with  the  efforts  to  pro- 
cure his  attendance  which  the  City  Bar 
Committee  acknowledges  appear  already 
to  be  required  by  existing  law,  ABCNY  at 
25,  n.  41,  no  longer  should  constitute  "un- 
availability" as  much  as  physical  Inabil- 
ity to  testify  admittedly  does. 

This  failure  of  the  City  Bar  Committee 
even  to  attempt  to  justify  Its  position 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  careful 
documentation  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  need  for  enactment  of 
title  VI's  authority  to  take  depositions, 
which  would  be  admissible,  if  existing 
law  governing  admissibility  is  main- 
tained, in  a  case  where  a  witness  was  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  and  could  not  be 
brought  before  the  court  by  the  Govern- 
ment's most  diligent  efforts.  This  show- 
ing of  the  need  for  enactment  of  title  VI 
wEis  augmented  recently  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Justice  Department  with  the 
prosecution  in  Tucson  of  three  reputed 
Mafia  leaders.  In  that  case,  Joseph  Bon- 
nano,  the  alleged  former  boss  of  a  New 


York  La  Cosa  Nostra  family,  and  Charles 
Battaglia  and  Peter  Joseph  Notaro,  two 
alleged  La  Cosa  Nostra  members,  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  obstruct  jus- 
tice by  obtaining  false  testimony  from  a 
former  police  sergeant. 

All  three  defendants  were,  however, 
acquitted  last  March  4,  because  an  essen- 
tial but  reluctant  witness,  who  had  cor- 
roborated the  Governments  case  in  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  jury  that  re- 
turned the  Indictment,  disappeared  be- 
fore the  trial.  The  testimony  of  that  wit- 
ness. Floyd  Max  Shumway,  obviously  was 
in  danger  of  loss  before  trial,  and  could 
have  been  preserved  if  title  VI  had  been 
law  at  the  time.  Since  Congress  had  not 
yet  enacted  title  VI,  no  deposition  could 
be  taken,  and  the  jury  was  needlessly 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  cru- 
cial evidence.  The  Bonnano  case  exem- 
plifies the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the 
City  Bar  Committee  would  deny  the  Gov- 
ernment any  way  of  preserving  the  testi- 
mony of  such  a  witness  and  using  it  in 
court  If  he  disappeared  the  way  Mr. 
Shumway  disappeared.  The  Bar  Commit- 
tee's position  on  this  point  is.  In  my  view, 
indefensible  when  compared  with  exist- 
ing law. 

The  ACLU  resorts  again  to  hysterical 
language  when  it  claims  that  title  VI 
would  "force  defense  counsel  to  cross- 
examine  Government  witnesses  long  be- 
fore trial,  and  hence  long  before  It  has 
been  possible  to  leam  the  full  scope  of 
the  evidence."  The  court  can  control  the 
timing  of  the  deposition  and  the  trial,  so 
there  Is  no  basis  for  the  suggestion  that 
a  "long"  time  would  pass. 

Nor  is  the  union's  insistence,  joined 
by  the  city  bar  committee,  that  the 
taking  of  a  deposition  by  the  Government 
be  conditioned  on  the  Government's 
making  pretrial  discovery  of  its  case  to 
the  defendant,  warranted  by  existing 
practice  or  sound  reason.  The  defense 
counsel's  alleged  ignorance  of  "the  full 
scope  of  the  evidence"  when  he  cross- 
examines  the  witness  at  the  deposition 
under  title  VI  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is 
under  existing  rule  15,  where  one  co- 
defendant  takes  a  deposition  and  an- 
other codefendant  finds  that  he  must 
cross-examine  before  the  trial.  The  situ- 
ation is  also  very  similar  to  that  arising 
in  every  criminal  trial  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's first  witness  takes  the  stand. 
The  defense  counsel  often  must  cross- 
examine  the  first  witness  with  the  same 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  charge  and 
evidence  in  the  case  as  a  defense  attor- 
ney now  has  under  rule  15  and  will  have 
under  title  VI. 

There  are  some  cases  In  which  It  Is 
true  that,  as  the  city  bar  committee 
states — ABCNY  at  25 — the  prosecutor 
makes  an  opening  statement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trial  and  sheds  light  upon 
the  Government's  ctise  which  assists  the 
defendant's  counsel  in  cross-examining 
the  first  witness — though  the  committee 
cites  no  authority  holding  that  the  lack 
of  an  opening  unconstitutionally  or  ex- 
cessively Impedes  cross-examination.  It 
is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  prose- 
cutor ordinarily  is  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  make  such  an  opening  statement, 
or.  If  he  does  so,  to  make  It  compre- 
hensive. Depending  upon  the  evidence 
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which  the  witness  to  be  deposed  has  to 
give  and  the  relationship  of  that  evidence 
to  the  criminal  case,  and  depending  in 
addition  upon  the  tactics  pursued  by  the 
prosecutor  at  the  beginning  of  trial,  there 
will  be  many  cases  in  which  the  supposed 
protection  of  an  opening  statement  is 
Illusory,  and  the  lack  of  full  pretrial  dis- 
coverj'  creates  as  many  supposed  diffi- 
culties for  a  defendant  whether  a  deposi- 
tion has  or  has  not  been  taken. 

The  ACLU  and  the  City  Bar  Commit- 
tee can  hardly  be  taken  seriously  when 
they  ad\ance  a  proposition  which  would 
invalidate  not  only  existing  rule  15  but 
nonnal  procedures  in  criminal  trials.  In 
effect,  this  amounts  to  a  contention  by 
the  ACLU  and  the  city  bar  that  the  Con- 
stitution directly  requires  full  pretrial 
discovery  for  a  defendant  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  depositions  are  taken. 
Such  a  contention  repeatedly  has  been 
rejected  by  the  courts,  and  is  hardly  an 
appropriate  issue  to  be  examined  in  the 
course  of  considering  a  mere  change  in 
deposition  provisions. 

The  contention  that  the  taking  of  a 
deposition  places  a  burden  upon  defense 
counsel's  abUity  to  cross-examine  not 
only  is  incorrect,  it  ignores  a  positive 
advantage  which  a  defense  counsel  who 
has  attended  the  taking  of  a  deposition 
of  a  Government  witness  has  at  trial  in 
certain  situations.  For  example,  if  the 
deponent  is  available  at  trial  and  testifies 
against  the  defendant,  his  deposition 
ctmnot  be  offered  by  the  Government  in 
place  of  his  testimony  but  can  be  used 
by  the  defense  coimsel  to  cross-examine 
him  tmd  expose  any  inconsistencies  in 
his  accounts  of  the  facts.  As  another 
example,  if  neither  the  witness"  own  tes- 
timony nor  the  deposition  is  used  at  the 
trial  by  the  Government,  still  the  defense 
counsel  in  effect  has  obtained  discovery 
of  some  Government  evidence  concern- 
ing the  case  by  attending  the  deposition. 
and  can  use  his  knov.ledge  in  cross- 
exanumng  the  Government's  other  wit- 
nesses. 

Since  circumstances  such  as  these  vary 
from  one  case  to  another  and  from  one 
witness  to  another,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  against  the  admissibility  of  deposi- 
tions is  that  it  is  possible  that  cross-ex- 
amination as  to  a  particular  witness  in  a 
particular  case  at  a  deposition  may 
be  constitutionally  "inadequate."  "Ade- 
quacy" of  the  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine is  the  constitutional  criterion, 
since  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that 
"an  adequate  opportunity  for  cross-ex- 
amination may  satisfy  the  confrontation 
clause  even  in  the  absence  of  physical 
confrontation  before  the  trial  jury — 
Douglas  v.  Alabama.  380  U.S.  415,  418 
'1965>  'dictum*;  see  also  Pointer  v. 
Texas.  380  U.S.  400.  407  ( 1965) .  For  that 
reason,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  sixth  amendment  confrontation  right 
is  not  violated  by  admission  in  evidence 
in  a  criminal  trial  of  testimony  given,  in 
a  prior  criminal  trial  of  the  same  de- 
fendant for  the  same  charge  by  a  wit- 
ness who  died  between  the  two  trials — 
Mattox  V.  United  States.  156  US.  237 
(1895). 

The  principle  applicable  to  prior  tes- 
timony applies  equally  to  a  deposition 
taken  with  full  cross-examination  and 


assistance  of  counsel  in  preparation  for 
a  criminal  trial.  That  has  been  the  con- 
clusion of  the  many  States  which  give 
both  to  the  prosecution  and  to  the  de- 
fense the  right  to  take  depositions  when 
justice  requires  their  use,  and  provide 
that  such  depositions  may  be  used  when 
the  witnesses  are  unavailable — for  ex- 
ample, Ohio  Rev.  Code  §  2945.50  iSupp. 
1968'  :  Greg.  Rev.  Stats.  iS  45-250  1 1955) ; 
Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  13  5  6721  (Supp.  1969) : 
Wis.  Stats.  §  887.06  (1967). 

That  conclusion  also  finds  support  In 
the  prcpxjsed  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence — 
rule  (804)  (b)  (1) — the  Uniform  Rules  of 
Evidence — rule  63(3)— and  the  Model 
Code  of  Evidence  promulgated  by  the 
American  Law  Institute.  No  authority  to 
the  contrary  was  cited  in  the  city  bar 
committees  report,  in  the  union's  formal 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  during 
the  hearings  on  S.  30.  or  in  the  unions 
latest  statement.  The  admissibility  of 
depositions  consistently  with  the  Con- 
stitution also  has  been  supported  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings  by  Prof.  Henry 
Ruth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  not  the  adequacy  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  cross-examine  in  some  hypo- 
thetical case  which  governs  the  issue  of 
constitutional  admissibility,  it  is  the 
adequacy  of  the  opportimity  to  cross- 
examine  the  particular  witness  in  the 
particular  case.  Since  there  clearly  are 
cases  in  which,  even  without  unusual 
pretrial  discovery,  the  opportimity  to 
cross-examine  the  witness  at  the  depo- 
sition is  "adequate."  it  is  fallacious  for 
the  Union  and  Bar  Committee  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  title  VI  on  the  ground 
that  there  may  be  other  cases  in  which 
the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  turns 
out  to  have  been  inadequate  and  the 
deposition  is  excluded  from  evidence  at 
trial. 

While  the  constitutionality  of  using 
depositions  taken  as  prescribed  in  title 
VI  is  clear,  the  most  objectionable  aspect 
of  the  criticism  of  the  title  on  this  ground 
by  the  City  Bar  and  Union  is  its  irrele- 
vance. Title  VI,  as  I  noted  earlier,  does 
not  prescribe  that  depositions  are  to  be 
admitted  in  evidence,  but  leaves  that 
issue  entirely  up  to  existing  law.  The 
right  of  confrontation  and  cross-exami- 
nation can  be  violated  in  only  one  way: 
By  the  admission  of  evidence  during  a 
trial.  The  taking  of  a  deposition  author- 
ized by  title  VI — as  opposed  to  the  using 
of  a  deposition,  concerning  which  title 
VI  is  silent — is  a  mere  preparation  and 
cannot  possibly  violate  the  constitutional 
principles  to  which  the  ACLU  and  City 
Bar  seek  to  divert  attention.  The  con- 
stitutional objection  thus  is  a  classic  red 
herring  used  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  a 
soimd  and  necessary  proposal. 

Nor  is  it  valid  to  argue,  as  the  bar 
committee  does — at  26 — that  the  pro- 
posal, whatever  its  merits,  should  be 
considered  not  by  the  Congress  but  by 
the  advisory  committee  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  to  initiate  consid- 
eration of  proposed  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Rules.  That  delegation  of  authority 
by  the  Congress  was  not,  as  the  city  bar 
committee  notes  in  the  same  place  an 
exclusive  one,  and  the  Congress  has  in 
no  way  deprived  itself  of  the  power  to 
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initiate,  consider  and  enact  changes  in 
the  rules  of  procedure.  The  Congress  it- 
self, through  its  committee  system,  has  a 
hearing  process  which  is  more  than  ade- 
quate, and  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  defer  to  its  delegate  where 
questions  are  involved  concerning  crim- 
inal procedure.  Recently  Congress  has 
enacted,  as  we  know,  reforms  dealing 
with  bail  and  jury  selection  in  criminal 
cases,  both  of  which  could  have  been 
handled  instead  by  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. No  objection  was  raised,  then,  to 
the  way  in  which  those  reforms  were 
adopted,  so  it  is  strange  that  such  an 
objection  now  is  raised  against  enact- 
ment of  title  VI.  The  desirability  of  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  deposition  au- 
thority to  include  the  Government  as 
well  as  defendants  has  been  carefully 
considered  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, whose  resolution  of  the  matter 
was  approved  overwhelmingly  as  a  part 
of  S.  30  on  the  Senate  floor.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  to  oppose  enactment  of 
title  VI. 

xrrLE    VII — LrriGATiON    concerning    sources 

OF    EVIDENCE 

Mr.  President,  title  VII  is  designed  to 
regulate  motions  to  suppress  evidence  in 
Federal  criminal  cases. 

Title  VII  recognizes  that  suppression 
of  evidence  litigation  is  a  major  cause 
of  imdue  expense,  delay  and  distraction 
of  emphasis  in  criminal  cases:  that 
present  rules  for  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion in  cormection  with  suppression 
claims  result  in  the  revelation  of  infor- 
mation which  is  irrelevant  to  the  claims 
and  seriously  harms  specified  public  in- 
terests; and  that  when  the  suppression 
motions  concern  evidence  of  events  oc- 
curring years  after  the  acts  which  are 
the  bases  of  the  motions,  the  adverse 
results  are  aggravated,  the  motions  can- 
not reliably  be  resolved,  and  it  Is  vir- 
tually certain  that  the  evidence  is  not 
suppressible. 

To  remedy  this  disturbing  situation, 
title  VII  i-equires  the  opponent  of  a  sup- 
pression motion  to  admit  or  deny  the 
occurrence  of  the  unlawful  act  which 
the  moving  party  claims  renders  the 
challenged  evidence  inadmissible.  It  also 
provides  that  disclosure  of  information 
in  connection  with  a  suppression  mo- 
tion is  not  required  unless  the  informa- 
tion may  be  relevant  and  disclosure  is 
in  the  interest  of  justice  and  forbids 
consideration  of  a  claim  that  evidence 
of  an  event  is  inadmissible  because  in- 
directly derived  from  an  unlawful  act 
occurring  more  than  5  years  before  the 
event.  The  combined  effect  of  these 
provisions  should  be  to  mitigate  many 
of  the  objectionable  aspects  of  suppres- 
sion litigation. 

The  most  common  situation  which 
would  be  covered  by  title  vn  is  a  crim- 
inal trial  in  which  a  defendant  who  at 
some  time,  perhaps  in  the  distant  past, 
was  the  victim  of  illegal  but  unrelated 
police  conduct  seeks  to  delay  and  con- 
fuse the  trial  of  whether  he  is  innocent 
or  guilty  by  filing,  extensively  litigat'ng, 
and.  if  necessary,  appealing  a  claim  that 
the  evidence  to  be  used  against  him  by 
the  Government  was  in  some  way  de- 
rived from  the  police  violation. 

Under  present  law,  the  defendant  can 
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pursue  such  a  diversionary  tactic  with 
great  success,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
this  year  established  a  broad  and  ab- 
solute rule  for  such  cases  in  Alderman  v. 
United  States,  394  U.S.  165  (1969t .  In  the 
Alderman  case,  the  Court  held  that,  once 
a  defendant  claiming  evidence  against 
him  is  the  indirect  fruit  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance has  established  that  his  own  in- 
terests were  unconstitutionally  invaded, 
he  must  be  given  confidential  materials 
in  the  Government's  files  to  aid  him  in 
establishing  that  evidence  against  him 
was  derived  from  the  surveillance.  The 
Court  declined  to  place  any  limitation 
upon  the  rule  or  to  permit  a  trial  court 
to  screen  the  Government's  confidential 
files  for  possible  relevance,  even  in  cases 
where  the  surveillance  bears  no  possible 
relationship  to  the  defendants  crime. 

Because  the  Alderman  decision  is  un- 
qualified, it  encourages  defendants  who 
at  any  time  have  been  unlawfully  sur- 
veyed to  file  motions  suppress  the  evi- 
dence in  every  case  against  them,  how- 
ever unrelated  to  the  siuvelllance,  know- 
ing that  the  motion  is  certain  to  bring 
them  either  disclosure  of  confidential 
files  or,  if  disclosure  would  be  too  harm- 
ful to  the  Government,  dismissal  of  the 
charges  against  tliem.  Thus,  the  Alder- 
man case  has  begun  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  criminal  cases,  which  al- 
ready had  begun  to  reach  crisis  propor- 
tions. The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
example,  found  that  great  increases  in 
pretrial  motions  were  a  major  cause  of 
a  doubling  from  1960  to  1965  of  the  time 
required  to  prosecute  a  District  felony 
case,  and  suggested  that  in  view  of  "ex- 
cessive" delays  in  criminal  cases,  greater 
priority  should  attach  to  efforts 
aimed  at  accommodating  judicial  and 
legislative  requirements  regulating  the 
conduct  of  trials  and  securing  the  rights 
of  defendants  with  the  goal  of  expedi- 
tious handling  of  criminal  cases" — re- 
port at  256,  266-68  (1966).  Titk  VII  Is 
just  such  an  effort.  Unlike  the  Alderman 
decision  itself,  title  VTL  accommodates 
the  interests  of  a  defendant  with  those 
of  society,  and  promises  justice  to  both 
parties  to  a  criminal  case. 

The  urgency  for  the  enactment  of  title 
vn  has  been  stressed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Department  supports  the 
measure  and  has  informed  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  sort  of  disclosure  required 
by  the  Alderman  decision  often  leads  un- 
necessarily to  flight  by  suspects  who  are 
under  investigation,  destruction  of  evi- 
dence, harm  to  the  reputations  of  Inno- 
cent third  parties,  danger  to  undercover 
agents  and  citizen  Informants,  and  deter- 
rence of  witnesses  from  coming  forward 
with  evidence.  The  Department  also  re- 
vealed that,  in  their  experience,  protec- 
tive court  orders  to  limit  disclosiu-e  to 
defendants  and  their  counsel  have  not 
been  effective. 

The  existing  law  is  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. It  has  been  applied,  for  example, 
in  Aiuppa  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  310 
(1969) ,  to  require  disclosure  to  an  orga- 
nized crime  figiu-e  who,  after  being  over- 
heard during  an  organized  crime  sur- 
veillance, was  picked  up  by  a  forest 
ranger  for  violating  migratory  bird  laws. 
The  notorious  cases  of  Cassius  Clay  and 
James  Hoffa  were  remanded  to  the  dis- 


trict courts  for  hearings  under  Alderman. 
After  ordering  and  supervising  full  dis- 
closure and  then  sitting  through  full 
hearings  in  which  the  defendants  tried 
to  establish  links  between  their  electronic 
surveillance  and  the  evidence  in  their 
cases,  both  of  the  courts  concluded  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  relationship.  In- 
deed, the  judge  in  the  Clay  case,  after 
evaluating  what  the  disclosure  and  hear- 
ing had  contributed  to  his  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  suppress,  concluded  that 
he  could  reliably  have  made  his  ruling 
on  the  motion  after  a  simple  In  camera 
inspection. 

The  need  for  remedial  legislation  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  progress  of  the 
Federal  Government's  case  against 
Felix — Milwaukee  Phil — Alderislo  follow- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  reversal  of  his 
conviction  for  committing  extortion  In 
Colorado  In  1959.  He  was  a  codefendant 
of  Alderman  himself,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  remanded  Alderisio's  case  for  full 
disclosure  of  the  confidential  files  and  a 
new  hearing  on  his  claim  that  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  the  indirect  fruit 
of  electronic  surveillance. 

The  district  court,  after  extensive  dis- 
closure and  2V2  days  of  defense  Inter- 
rogation of  numerous  FBI  agents  and 
supervisors  cormected  with  the  surveil- 
lance, found  that  "there  Is  absolutely  no 
relevancy  in  any  of  the  material  from 
any  of  the  logs  of  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance to  any  evidence  offered  at  the  trial 
of  this  case,"  tind  reafiBrmed  Alderisio's 
4 '2-year  prison  sentence  for  the  extor- 
tion— United  States  v.  Alderman,  Crim. 
No.  17377,  U.S.  District  Court,  D.  Colo., 
July  7,  1969,  rev'd,  7  Crlm  L.  Reptr  2122 
aoth  Clr.  3-31-70)  (In  camera  hearing 
on  relation  between  "logs'  and  "alrtels" 
ordered ) . 

Alderislo,  still  pursuing  the  dilatory 
tactics  he  had  used  since  the  extortion 
case  began,  appealed  the  district  court's 
latest  decision  and  secured  the  new  hear- 
ing, noted  above.  However,  on  Januarj' 
30,  1970,  the  case  finally  was  closed.  Al- 
derislo agreed  not  to  seek  fuither  review 
of  the  extortion  conviction,  and  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  possessing — as  a 
convicted  felon — 33  firearms  confiscated 
from  Ills  home,  and  no  defense  to  one 
of  21  counts  of  bank  fraud — both  com- 
mitted while  he  was  free  during  the  ex- 
tortion proceedings,  which  had  begun 
when  he  was  indicted  In  1964.  In  retiu-n, 
he  obtained  the  Government's  agreement 
to  drop  the  other  20  fraud  counts  and  to 
let  the  new  2-year  sentence  on  the  gun 
charge  and  5-year  fraud  sentence  nm 
concurrently  with  the  extortion  term. 
Since  the  new  sentences  are  concurrent, 
they  wUl  add  only  80  to  120  days  to 
Alderisio's  time  in  prison. 

Alderislo,  who  has  been  identified  as 
an  enforcer  and  leader  of  loan  sharking 
and  gambling  operations  for  La  Cosa 
Nostra  In  the  Chicago  area,  thus  used 
the  dilatory  tactics  title  VII  would  curb 
to  postpone  beginning  his  punishment 
for  extortion  until  10  years  after  the 
crime  and  5  years  after  indictment,  re- 
maining free  in  the  meantime  to  commit 
bank  fraud  and  a  gun  violation  punished 
by  only  80  to  120  days  imprisonment — 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  his  motion 
to  suppress  was  groundless.  He  now  prac- 
tically concedes  he  was  guilty  of  sUl  three 


crimes.  The  FBI,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Federal  courts,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  a  fortune  and  10  years  ob- 
taining his  imprisonment.  Society  got  a 
raw  deal,  and  Alderislo,  as  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  reported — January  13,  1970, 
page  6 — said,  as  he  walked  grliming  from 
the  court.  "I  just  made  the  best  deal  of 
my  life." 

Worst  of  all,  one  result  of  the  existing 
law  Is  that  some  criminals  are  given  c 
"license  to  steal" — and  to  murder,  rape, 
rob,  and  destroy — for  their  entire  lives. 
An  organized  crime  figure,  or  an  ordi- 
nary thief,  may  be  overheard  inciden- 
tiaily  during  unlawful  surveillance  of  a 
spy  ring  or  a  foreign  embassy.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  be  absolutely  unable  to 
disclose  the  fact  of  the  surveillance  or 
the  location  of  the  electronic  device. 
However,  the  criminal  presently  hsis  an 
absolute  right  to  examine  the  transcript 
and,  when  the  transcript  is  not  disclosed, 
to  obtain  dismissal  of  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral charge  against  him  for  any  crime 
committed  at  any  time.  Therefore,  he 
can  go  on  to  commit  any  crimes  he 
chooses,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  with 
complete  immunity  from  punishment 
and  ctHitrol.  Title  vn  eliminates  that 
Intolerable  dilenrmia,  and  revokes  the 
criminal's  license  to  terrorize  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

The  ACLU  sets  the  tone  of  its  com- 
ments on  the  provisions  of  title  vn  by  re- 
ferring to  them  as  "novel"  and  as  creat- 
ing "a  drastically  altered  procedure."  Un- 
fortunately, those  phrases  also  set  an 
example  of  inaccruacy  and  unfairness  in 
the  ACLU's  comments  on  title  VII — an 
example  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
union's  comments  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
by  the  report  of  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Committee. 

In  fact,  enactment  of  title  "VII  would 
not  produce  a  great  change  in  the  proce- 
dures for  considering  motions  to  suppress 
evidence.  Both  the  existing  procedures, 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Alderman  v.  United  States.  394 
U.S.  165  11969),  and  the  procedures  pro- 
posed in  title  vn  seek  to  insure  that  a 
criminal  defendant  whose  rights  have 
been  violated  by  the  Government  can 
examine  the  direct  product  of  that  viola- 
tion where  doing  so  will  aid  him  in  estab- 
lishing that  the  violation  has  led  to  the 
evidence  against  him.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  Alderman  rule  and  title 
vn's  rule  is  that  title  VII  withdraws 
slightly  from  the  absoluteness  of  Alder- 
man. In  an  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of 
society  and  of  individuals  who  are  not 
defendants,  where  the  defendant  has 
no  legitimate  need  to  examine  confiden- 
tiad  government  files,  title  vn  establishes 
two  minimal  limitations  upon  the  Alder- 
man rule,  thus  making  that  rule  more 
flexible  while  preserving  its  basic  thrust 
toward  protection  of  the  interests  of  a 
criminal  defendant. 

One  of  those  two  limitations  permits  a 
trial  judge  to  screen  material  to  be 
shown  to  a  defendant  under  the  barest 
of  standards — disclosure  is  required 
where  the  materisd  "may  be  relevant " 
and  its  disclosure  is  "in  the  interest  of 
justice."  This  limitation  is  a  return  to 
the  pre-Alderman  procedure,  under  a 
criterion  even  more  favorable  to  the  de- 
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fendant  than  that  used  before  the  Alder- 
man decision,  and  so  cannot  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  "novel"  or  "drastic."  This 
screening  procedure  is  a  time- tested  one. 
far  more  sensible  and  practical  than  an 
absolute  requirement  of  invariable  dis- 
closure. 

The  second  limitation  also  is  based 
upon  analogous  existing  law.  and  hardly 
can  be  called  drastic.  It  provides  that 
any  claim  that  am  illegal  Government 
wiretap  or  other  act,  occurring  more 
than  5  years  prior  to  commission  of  the 
defendant's  crime,  led  the  police  to  evi- 
dence of  that  crime  is  so  farfetched  that 
It  IS  obviously  dilatory  and  need  not  be 
considered.  Both  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  experience  of  the  Justice 
Department  establish  that  such  a  limi- 
tation must  be  placed  on  the  Alderman 
rule,  since  otherwise  defendants  being 
tried  for  1985  crimes,  for  example,  will 
use  Alderman  to  obtain  transcripts  of 
1965  electronic  surveillances  on  the  ludi- 
crous theory  that  the  Grovemment  used 
the  1965  "bug"  to  gain  evidence  of  the 
crime  not  even  committed  until  20  years 
later. 

Title  vn  would  not.  as  the  Union  and 
City  Bar  Committee  assert,  alter  or  un- 
dermine the  exclusionary  rule  announced 
in  Weeks  v.  United  States,  232  U.S.  383 
'1914>,  and  extended  to  State  criminal 
trials  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643 
1961'.  The  committee  and  Union's 
conclusion  that  it  does  so  rests  upon 
their  view  of  the  exclusionai-y  rule  as  a 
flat  and  absolute  rule.  They  disregard  a 
great  deal  of  existing  case  law  showing 
that  the  right  to  have  illegally  obtained 
evidence  suppressed  is  not  absolute  or 
unqualified,  but  only  a  means  to  the  end 
of  preventing  invasions  of  interests  pro- 
tected by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  practical 
technique  for  deterring  unconstitutional 
Government  action.  It  is,  in  addition. 
only  one  of  several  such  deterrents, 
which  include  criminal  prosecution  of  of- 
fending cfiScers  and  private  actions  for 
civil  damages.  This  is  true  especially 
where  electronic  surveillance,  the  type 
of  evidence  gathering  to  which  title  vn 
can  be  expected  to  have  its  greatest  ap- 
plication, is  involved.  The  Congress,  as 
we  know,  enacted  in  1968  title  HI  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  which  contains  a  com- 
plex of  other  deterrents  against  unlaw- 
ful electronic  surveillance,  ranging  from 
steep  private  ci\Tl  liquidated  to  immu- 
nity legislation  and  severe  criminal  pen- 
alties. 

Since  the  exclusionary  rule  is  only  a 
means  to  the  end  of  deterrence,  and  only 
one  of  several  means  at  that,  albeit  ap- 
parently the  most  effective  one,  any  pro- 
posed application  of  the  suppression  rule 
must  be  evaluated  by  a  process  of  bal- 
ancing. It  is  necessary  first  to  estimate 
the  degree  to  which  the  proposed  appli- 
cation of  the  suppression  rule  would  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  deterrence  of  un- 
lawful conduct,  and  then  to  balance  that 
increase  or  loss  of  deterrence  against  the 
effect  the  proposed  application  of  the 
suppression  rule  would  have  on  counter- 
vaiUng  interests. 

The  courts,  including  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  have  engaged  m  that  balancing 
process  where  suppression  issues  were 
involved  in  a  varietv  of  cases.  In  Nar- 
done  v.  United  States.  308  U.S.  338.  340 


(1939  >.  the  decision  in  which  the  Court 
first  formulated  the  "fruit  of  the  poison- 
ous tree"  metaphor,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter put  the  issue  In  these  terms : 

Any  claim  for  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
logically  relevant  In  criminal  prosecutions  is 
heavily  handicapped.  It  must  be  Justified  by 
an  over-riding  public  policy  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  as  the  law  of  the  land.  In  a 
problem  such  as  that  before  us  now.  two 
opposing  concerns  must  be  harmonized:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  stern  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law;  on  the  other,  protection  of 
that  realm  of  privacy  left  free  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws.  .  .  . 

In  following  this  balancing  policy,  the 
Supreme  Court  has.  for  example,  re- 
stricted the  retrospective  effect  of  the 
Mapp  decision  by  weighing  the  degree  to 
which  retrospective  application  of  the 
decision  would  increase  deterrence  of  un- 
lawful police  conduct  against  "the  effect 
on  the  administration  of  justice  of  a 
retrospective  application  of  Mapp" — 
Linkletter  v.  Walker.  381  U.S.  618,  637- 
38  (1965).  The  countervailing  interest 
recognized  in  that  quotation  from  the 
Linkletter  against  Walker  case — the 
interest  in  the  effective  administration 
of  justice — is  a  basic  interest  underlying 
title  vn.  which  seeks  to  protect  the 
courts  against  delay  and  waste  of  re- 
sources through  dilatory  and  abusive  lit- 
igation over  motions,  to  protect  the  pros- 
ecutive and  investigative  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  from  subversion 
through  disclosure  of  confidential  files 
to  defendants,  and  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  third  parties  in  maintaining  their 
privacy  and  reputations  against  the 
harm  done  when  raw  government  files 
are  made  available  unnecessarily  to  other 
htigants  or  to  the  public. 

The  legitimacy  of  weighing  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  courts  by  sup- 
pression litigation  against  the  interest  of 
criminal  defendants  in  obtaining  sup- 
pression of  evidence  is  Illustrated  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Desist 
V.  United  States.  394  U.S.  244.  251  ( 1969) . 
The  Supreme  Court  there  ruled  that  its 
decision  in  Katz  v.  United  States,  389  U.S. 
347,  holding  electronic  surveillance  to  be 
a  search  and  seizure  within  the  meaning 
of  the  fourth  amendment  and  subject  to 
its  exclusionary  rule,  would  be  applied 
prospectively  only.  In  reaching  that  con- 
clusion, the  Court  pointed  out: 

The  determination  of  whether  a  particular 
Instance  of  eavesdropping  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tainted  evidence  at  trial  would 
in  most  cases  be  a  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing task,  which,  particularly  when  attempt- 
ed long  after  the  event,  would  impose  a 
weighty  burden  on  any  court.  (394  U.S.  at 
251). 

The  Alderman  decision  Itself  declined 
to  expand  the  existing  exclusionary  rule 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  a 
defendant  who  seeks  to  suppress  evidence 
obtained  by  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  a  victim  himself  of  the 
violation.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Al- 
derman case  stated  that  the  niles  ex- 
cluding evidence  at  trial  are  not  ex- 
tended to  other  situations  unless  the 
additional  deterrence  of  unlawful  oflBcial 
conduct  would  be  so  great  as  to  "justify 
further  encroachment  upon  the  public 
interest  in  prosecuting  those  accused  of 
crime  and  having  them  acquitted  or  con- 


victed on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence 
which  exposes  the  truth' — Alderman  v. 
United  States.  394  U.S.  165,  175  (1969) . 

Another  illustration  of  the  qualified 
nature  of  the  suppression  rule  is  the  de- 
cision by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Walder  v.  United  States.  347  U.S.  62 
(1954).  In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  the  Court  there  recognized 
an  exception  to  the  suppression  rule 
permitting  illegally  obtained  evidence  to 
be  used  by  the  Goverimient  to  rebut  af- 
firmative deception  by  a  defendant  tes- 
tifying in  his  own  behalf. 

Just  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California — In  Re  Martinez,  Criminal 
No.  13858,  January  23,  1970 — and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit — United  States  Ex  Rel  Sperling  v. 
Fitzpatrick.  Warden.  No.  33780.  May  12, 
1970 — have  foimd  in  the  qualified  and 
fiexible  nature  of  the  constitutional  sup- 
pression rule  room  for  permitting  parole 
authorities  to  consider  illegally  obtained 
evidence  when  determining  whether  or 
not  to  revoke  parole. 

The  City  Bar  Committee  and  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  fail  to  cite  and  discuss 
these  analogous  precedents,  and  to  pre- 
sent any  argimients  as  to  revision  of  the 
Alderman  rule,  unlike  the  applications  of 
the  suppression  rule  considered  in  those 
Supreme  Court  and  other  court  deci- 
sions, would  have  so  great  an  impact  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  suppression  rule  that 
the  benefits  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice are  outweighed. 

In  addition,  the  City  Bar  Committee 
and  Union  fail  to  analyze  and  discuss  the 
reason  imderlying  those  decisions.  As  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Anthony  Amsterdam  in 
a  scholarly  article,  that  reason  basically 
is  that  as  the  exclusionary  rule  is  ap- 
plied "time  after  time  its  deterrent  eflQ- 
cacy  reaches  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, and  beyond  that  its  continued  ap- 
plication" caiises  imwarranted  harm  to 
other  interests;  for  that  reason,  we  must 
recognize  both  the  value  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  exclusionary  rule  as  a  re- 
straint on  overzealous  officials:  "As  it 
serves  this  function,  the  rule  is  a  needed, 
but  grudgingly  taken,  medicament;  no 
more  should  be  swallowed  than  is  needed 
to  combat  the  disease" — A.  Amsterdam, 
"Search.  Seizure  and  Section  2255:  A 
Comment,"  112  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.  378, 
389  (1964). 

Without  explaining  their  disregard  for 
that  teaching  of  logic  and  experience,  the 
city  bar  committee  and  Civil  Liberties 
Union  treat  the  suppression  rule  as  an 
eternal  and  absolute  truth  the  recitation 
of  which  demonstrates  the  supposed  im- 
propriety of  title  ■vn.  Their  unwavering 
reliance  upon  the  suppression  rule,  as  if 
the  existence  of  the  rule  itself  answered 
the  question  of  whether  the  application 
of  the  rule  can  be  regulated  in  the  man- 
ner attempted  by  title  VH.  calls  to  mind 
the  comment  of  Blackstone  regarding 
excessive  reliance  upon  the  death  pen- 
alty: 

It  Is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government, 
and  argues  a  wont  of  solid  skill  to  apply  the 
same  universal  remedy,  the  ultimum  sup- 
pliciun,  to  every  case  of  difficulty.  (4  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  16  (Beacon  ed.) .) 

Rather  than  applying  the  remedy  of 
suppression  without  discrimination,  we 
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should  follow  the  teaching  of  Blackstone 
and  the  example  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  We  therefore  should  evaluate  the 
coi^stitutionality  and  wisdom  of  the  two 
principal  provisions  of  title  vn  to  which 
the  city  bar  committee  and  union  ob- 
ject as  the  Supreme  Court  has  evaluated 
similar  issues:  by  measuring  the  likely 
impact  of  enactment  of  the  particular 
provision  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
general  suppression  rule  as  a  deterrent 
to  illegal  official  conduct,  and  then  by 
balancing  that  against  the  impact  upon 
countervailing  interests. 

The  first  step  in  undertaking  such 
analysis  is,  of  course,  accurately  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  title  vn,  and 
dispassionately  to  analyze  the  effect 
which  enactment  of  each  of  the  provi- 
sions opposed  by  its  critics  would  have 
upon  the  suppression  sanction  and  upon 
other  interests. 

Instead,  though,  the  provision  of  title 
vn  setting  up  a  5-year  period  of  limita- 
tions in  connection  with  suppression  mo- 
tions receives  from  the  union  and  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Committee  treat- 
ment running  the  gamut  from  infiam- 
matory  epithets,  through  misstatement 
of  the  content  of  the  provision,  to  shal- 
low and  inaccurate  analysis  of  its  validi- 
ity. 

The  ACLU  describes  the  5 -year  pro- 
vision as  arbitrary.  Of  course,  every 
legislative  act  specifying  a  period  of 
time — such  as  a  statute  of  limitations  on 
prosecution,  a  period  of  time  within 
which  procedures  must  be  followed,  or 
a  maximum  period  of  imprisonment — 
always  selects  that  period  of  time  from 
among  alternatives  a  number  of  which 
would  be  defensible.  To  call  such  a  pro- 
vision arbitrary  is  to  make  no  con- 
tribution to  analysis  of  the  legislation. 
What  is  worse,  however,  the  ACLU  and 
city  bar  committee  actually  misstate 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  5-year  provi- 
sion in  two  important  respects. 

First,  the  ACLU  fails  to  note  that  the 
provision  prevents  consideration  of  a  mo- 
tion to  suppress  evidence  only  where  the 
motion  is  aimed  at  the  indirect,  rather 
than  the  direct,  product  of  an  unlawful 
Government  act,  that  is,  the  5-year  pro- 
vision does  not  in  any  way  change  exist- 
ing law  preventing  the  use  in  evidence  of 
the  direct  product  of  the  Government's 
illegality,  such  as  the  transcript  itself  of 
an  unlawful  electronic  surveillance.  The 
ACLU  fails  to  make  that  point  clear, 
since  it  does  not  explain  that  the  word 
"fruits"  means  indirect  fruits  when  it 
says: 

As  to  the  fruits  of  Illegal  acUon,  Utle  vn 
arbitrarily  bars  any  claim  of  admissibility  Lf 
5  years  have  elapsed  between  the  unlawful 
act  .  .  .  and  the  event  as  to  which  the  evi- 
dence Is  sought  to  be  admitted. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  30  was 
much  more  clear  on  this  point — report 
at  153 — and  actually  referred  the  reader 
to  a  passage  in  the  ACLU's  statement  to 
the  subcommittee  which  had  expressly 
misstated  the  scope  of  the  provision, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  5-year  provision  permitted  ad- 
mitting in  evidence  the  direct  product  of 
an  unlawful  act.  In  view  of  the  commit- 
tee   report's    explicit    response    to    the 


ACLU's  earlier  error,  it  is  most  regret- 
table that  the  ACLU  did  not  use  language 
in  its  more  recent  statement  which  would 
prevent  readers  from  making  the  same 
error.  This  is  especially  unfortxmate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  WEishington 
Past,  whose  editorial  criticizing  S.  30 
apparently  was  largely  drawn  from  the 
ACLU's  statement,  made  precisely  the 
error  which  the  ACLU's  statement  en- 
couraged, saying : 

This  means  that  if  the  police  break  into 
your  house  Illegally  and  seize  property 
wrongfully  but  do  not  use  it  for  5  years,  you 
cannot  complain.  (The  Washington  Post, 
Prl..  Jan.  30.  1970.  p.  A18,  col.  1.) 

Of  course,  title  'Vn  does  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  Congress 
for  the  ACLU,  in  view  of  the  correction 
of  their  error,  not  to  have  made  clear 
the  limitation  of  title  vn's  5-year  pro- 
vision to  evidence  indirectly  obtained. 

The  second  misstatement  in  which  the 
city  bar  committee  joins  the  union,  re- 
lates to  the  definition  of  the  relevant  5- 
year  period.  Under  title  'Vn.  that  period 
begins  when  the  Government  breaks  the 
law  by  illegally  wiretapping  or  other- 
wise, and  ends  when  the  defendant  com- 
mits his  crime  or  another  relevant  event 
occurs  which  the  <3ovemment  later  at- 
tempts to  prove  at  the  trial.  Title  'Vn 
provides  that,  where  that  period  exceeds 
5  years,  the  motion  to  suppress  indirect- 
ly obtained  evidence  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered, since  it  is  not  plausible  that  a 
wiretap,  search,  or  interrogation  would 
lead  indirectly  to  evidence  of  a  crime 
not  even  committed  until  over  5  years 
later. 

The  ACLU's  misstatement  of  this 
aspect  of  the  5-year  provision  is  even 
more  blatant  than  their  misleading 
statement  of  its  scope.  They  say  title  'Vn 
provides  that — 

After  five  years  a  person  no  longer  has  a 
Constitutional  right  to  exclusion  of  the 
fruits  of  Illegal  action  as  evidence  of  sub- 
sequent events. 

This  sentence  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  use  illegally  obtained  evidence 
provided  that  the  trial  occurs  more  than 
5  years  after  the  Government's  unlaw- 
ful action — but  that  is  not  what  title  "Vn 
says.  Again,  this  is  an  error  which  the 
ACLTT  had  made  in  its  original  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  on  S.  30,  and 
which  the  committee  report  had  cor- 
rected explicitly,  with  a  reference  to  the 
page  in  the  hearings  at  which  the 
ACLU's  error  appeared.  It  is  most  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  ACLU  should 
repeat  its  error  in  a  formal  statement 
delivered  to  Senators  on  the  eve  of  the 
vote  on  S.  30  on  the  Senate  fioor.  What 
is  more,  the  Washington  Post  again  was 
led  into  error  by  the  ACLU  statement, 
since  its  editorial  concluded  that  the 
police  need  only  wait  5  years  to  'use" 
the  illegally  obtained  evidence. 

Worst  of  all,  the  uncritical  acceptance 
by  the  city  bar  committee  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  ap- 
parently led  the  bar  committee  into 
making  the  same  error.  Although  at  some 
points  in  its  statement  the  bar  com- 
mittee correctly  describes  the  starting 
and  ending  points  of  the  5-year  limi- 
tation period,  at  another  point  it  states 
that — 


By  cleansing  the  Indirect  fruits  of  In- 
formation disclosed  under  compulsion  after 
five  years,  Subsection  3504|a)(3)  would 
abridge  the  right  of  a  person  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  be  a  witness  himself  against  him- 
self, as  well  as  undercut  the  scope  and  effect 
of  a  purportedly  unqualified  grant  of  Immu- 
nity such  as  that  which  Title  II  would  pro- 
vide. (ABCNY  at  33.) 

Finally,  the  ACLU  caps  its  misstate- 
ment of  the  definition  of  the  5-year  pe- 
riod with  a  reference  to  "the  fniits  of 
illegal  action, "  which  assumes  that  in 
fact  evidence  of  a  crime  committed 
more  than  5  years  after  the  Govern- 
ment's unlawful  act  is  the  "fruit"  of  the 
unlawful  act.  The  New  York  City  Bar 
repeatedly  employs  the  same  circular 
argimient.  claiming  that  the  5-year  pro- 
vision makes  "tainted  fruit"  admissible — 
for  example,  ABCNY  at  50.  51,  60,  61,  63, 
66  n.  15. 

The  5-year  provision,  of  course,  simply 
does  not  say  what  the  ACLU  and  city 
bar  state  that  it  says.  Title  vn,  after  it 
defines  the  proper  5-year  >j)eriod,  does 
not  provide  that  the  "fruits'\of  unlawful 
conduct  are  sometimes  adihissible.  On 
the  contrary,  it  makes,  in  effect,  a  legis- 
lative finding  that  evidencelof  an  event 
occurring  more  than  5  yeaft^fter  an  un- 
lawful seizure  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  sei- 
zure, that  is,  the  likelihood  of  any  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  is  too  insubstantial 
to  warrant  litigation. 

The  question  is  not  merely  whether 
the  evidence  is  the  fruit  of  the  unlawful 
seizure  but  whether,  imlawful  fruit  or 
not,  suppression  or  admission  of  such 
evidence  would  have  a  substantial  impact 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  suppression 
rule  deters  uiUawful  police  conduct. 
Measured  by  this  standard,  enactment  of 
the  5-year  provision  of  title  'Vn  would 
have  no  impact  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
suppression  rule.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
for  a  police  officer  to  make  an  illegal 
search  or  surveillance  in  197C  in  the 
hope  that,  on  that  day.  he  would  discover 
evidence  useful  to  prove  a  crime  which 
will  not  even  be  committed  imtil  1976, 
and  police  will  have  no  incentive  to  waste 
their  time  and  resources  in  that  fashion 

Indeed,  the  principle  applied  by  the  5- 
year  provision  of  title  vn  already  has 
been  specifically  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not,  of  course,  approved  a  specific  period 
such  as  5  years  between  an  unlawul  po- 
lice act  and  a  later  event  to  be  proved, 
declaring  that  claims  that  the  unlawful 
act  led  to  evidence  of  the  later  event  shall 
not  be  considered.  Specific  rules  of  that 
type  are  the  province  of  the  Congress, 
rather  than  the  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has.  however,  recognized  that  the 
relationship  between  an  imlawful  inves- 
tigative act  and  evidence  derived  indi- 
rectly from  that  act  can  become  so  "at- 
tenuated" that  the  derivative  evidence 
should  not  be  suppressed,  and  that  even 
evidence  which  was  obtained  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  an  imlawful  investigative 
act  should  be  admitted  in  evidence  if  It 
was  obtained  in  part  from  a  second,  in- 
dependent source  Wong  Sun  v.  United 
States.  371.  U^.  471,  487.  (1963);  Nar- 
done  v.  United  States.  403  U.S.  338,  341 
(1939)  ("so  attenuated  as  to  dissipate 
the  taint") ;  Costello  v.  United  States, 
365  UJ3.  265,  280  (1961).  In  Nardone  v. 
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United  States.  308  U.S.  338.  341-42 
tl939>,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  put  it 
this  way : 

SoptUsUcaied  arguments  may  prove  a 
causal  connection  between  InformaUon  ob- 
tAined  through  illicit  wiretapping  and  tbe 
Government's  proof.  As  a  matter  of  good 
sense,  however,  such  connection  may  have 
become  so  attenuated  as  to  dissipate  the 
taint.  •    •    • 

Dispatch  In  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  Is 
essential  In  bringing  crime  to  book.  •  •  •  To 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  trial  for  (a  sup- 
pression he.irlng  1  Impedes  the  momentum  of 
the  main  proceeding.  .  .  .  Like  mischief 
would  result  were  tenuous  claims  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  trial  court's  Indulgence  of  In- 
quiry Into  the  legitimacy  of  evidence  in  the 
Government's  pKJSsesslon  So  to  read  . 
I  the  suppression  rule|  would  be  to  subcrdl- 
naie  the  need  for  vigorous  administration  of 
Justice  to  undue  solicitude  for  potential  .  .  . 
disobedience  of  the  law  by  the  law's  officers. 
Therefore,  claims  that  taint  attaches  to  any 
pc»-Uon  of  the  Government's  case  must  sat- 
isfy the  trial  court  with  their  solidity.  .  .  . 

Title  VII  thus  can  well  be  viewed  as  a 
legislative  particularization  of  the  doc- 
trines of  attenuation  and  of  the  second 
independent  source,  already  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  5 -year  provision 
IS,  therefore,  consistent  with  "the  spirit 
of  decisions  requiring  the  Government  to 
demonstrate  by  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  its  case  is  free  of  the  taint  of 
illegally  obtained  evidence,"  in  spite  of 
the  contrary  suggestion  by  the  City  Bar 
Committee— ABCNY  at  27.  The  5-year 
period  established  by  title  VII  is  so  long 
that  the  Congress  is  warranted  in  finding 
that  everj-  case  in  which  the  5-year  pe- 
riod is  exceeded  in  a  case  in  which  the 
ciiallenged  evidence  in  no  way  was  de- 
rived from  the  previous  illegal  act.  or 
anj-  relationship  has  become  so  attenu- 
ated that  suppression  is  not  required.  It 
still  more  clearly  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  determine — recalling  again 
that  this  IS  the  primarj'  issue — that  the 
possibility  that  application  of  the  5 -year 
provision  would  expand  admissibility  be- 
yond existing  rules  on  derivative  evi- 
dence and  attenuation  is  so  slim  as  to 
have  no  substantial  impact  upon  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  suppression  sanction  as  a 
deterrent. 

While  the  extreme  length  of  the  limi- 
tation period  itself  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  congressional  determination 
ttiat  Utigation  of  such  claims  is  not  war- 
ranted, the  decision  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary- Committee  and  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate, when  a  motion  to  strike  title  VII 
from  S.  30  was  defeated  on  the  Senate 
floor,  is  Eimply  supported  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Department,  in  response  to  my  inquiries, 
conducted  a  study  of  its  experience  with 
suppression  litigation  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  to  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  the  Alderman  decision 
expressly  applicable.  This  study  by  the 
Justice  Depanment  amply  documents 
both  the  harm  being  done  to  public  and 
individual  interests  by  the  application  of 
the  Alderman  rule  without  a  limitation 
such  as  the  5 -year  provision  of  title  vn. 
and  the  insignificant  impact  which  en- 
actment of  title  vn  would  have  upon 
the  abUity  of  defendants  to  assert  and 
substantiate  any  valid  claims  that  the 
evidence  against  them  was  indirectly  de- 
rived from  such  surveillance.  Although 


the  Department's  systematic  mainte- 
nance of  unlawful  electronic  surveillance 
continued  from  1961  tj  1965,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  case  in  which  evidence 
of  an  event  occurring  more  than  5  years 
after  a  surveillance  has  been  found  to 
have  been  tainted  by  the  surveillance.  In 
this  connection,  the  city  bar  committee 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  legislative  information  before  the 
Congress  as  a  basis  for  enactment  of  title 
vn.  Had  they  examined  my  remarks  in 
introducing  S.  2292.  from  which  title  VII 
was  derived,  they  would  have  seen,  in 
part,  the  results  of  the  Justice  study.  It 
more  than  adequately  provides  the  nec- 
essarj'  factual  underpinning  for  title 
VII— -See  Congressional  Record,  volume 
115,  part  11,  page  14342. 

Neither  have  the  critics  of  title  vn. 
including  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  with 
its  apparent  access  to  data  concerning 
constitutional  Utigation  by  defendants  in 
criminal  cases,  presented  to  the  Congress 
any  actual  case  in  which  evidence  of  an 
event  occurring  more  than  5  years  after 
a  constitutional  violation  was  found  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  violation. 
Even  their  attempts  to  pose  hypothetical 
cases  of  taint  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  5-year  provision,  such  as  the  city  bar 
committee's  attempt  in  footnote  57  on 
page  32  of  its  report,  are  so  far-fetched 
and  unrealistic  as  to  be  ludicrous.  The 
bar  association's  position  may  be  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  defendant's  con- 
tention in  the  third  Nardone  case.  127 
F.  2d  521.  523  (2dt  cert,  denied,  316  U.S. 
698  (1942).  There,  after  a  third  convic- 
tion had  been  obtained  even  though  two 
previous  convictions  had  been  over- 
turned, since  wiretap,  or  wiretap-derived 
evidence,  was  used.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
wrote  for  the  Court: 

The  question  therefore  comes  down  to  this: 
whether  a  prosecution  must  show,  not  only 
that  It  has  not  used  any  Information  illicitly 
obtained,  either  as  evidence,  or  as  the  means 
of  procuring  evidence;  but  that  the  informa- 
tion has  not  itself  spurred  the  authorities 
to  press  an  Investigation  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  dropped.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  meant  to  Involve 
the  prosecution  of  crime  In  such  a  tenebrous 
and  uncertain  Inquiry,  or  to  make  such  a 
fetish  of  the  statute  as  so  extreme  an  applica- 
tion of  It  would  demand.  On  the  last  appeal 
the  court  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  It 
did  not  contemplate  a  chase  after  wUl-o'- 
the-wlsps.  "Tenuous  claims"  are  not  "suffi- 
cient to  Justify  the  trial  court's  Indulgence 
of  Inquiry  Into  the  legitimacy  of  evidence." 
The  "claims  •  •  •  must  satisfy  the  trial 
court  with  their  solidity."  We  are  not  "to 
subordinate  the  need  for  rigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  to  undue  solicitude  for 
potential  and.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  abnormal, 
disobedience  of  the  law  "  (308  U.S.  338,  60 
S.  Ct.  268,  84  L.  Ed.  307  )  Such  expressions 
Indicate  no  disposition  towards  the  refine- 
ments Inevitable  In  deciding  how  far  the 
Illicit  information  may  have  encouraged  and 
sustained  the  pursuit.  We  hold  that,  having 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trial  Judge 
that  the  "taps"  and  telegrams  did  not,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  any  of  the  evidence  used  upon  the  trial, 
or  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  any  un- 
willing witnesses,  the  prosecution  had  purged 
Itself  of  Its  unlawful  conduct. 

Since  the  5-year  provision,  for  those 
reasons,  can  be  expected  not  even  to  re- 
sult in  the  use  of  presently  inadmissible 
evidence  against  any  individual,  and  cer- 


tainly not  to  decrease  the  deterrent  effi- 
cacy of  the  suppression  rule,  there  is 
little  to  balance  against  the  interest  of 
society  in  the  enactment  of  title  VII,  in 
determining  its  constitutionality. 

In  addition,  the  societal  interests  in- 
volved are  important  ones  and  are  seri- 
ously invaded  by  application  of  the  flat 
Alderman  decision.  "Those  interests  have 
been  well  articulated  in  the  legislative 
history  of  S.  30.  so  the  city  bar  com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  minimize  them,  re- 
sorts to  quoting  a  statement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that — 

The  factual  situation  which  would  be 
reached  by  the  subsection  [containing  the 
5-vear  provision]  is  a  very  limited  one. 
;  ABCNY  at  29.) 

Examination  of  the  letter  from  which 
that  quotation  was  taken,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral there  was  not  minimizing  the  impact 
that  enactment  of  the  5-year  provision 
would  have  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  w-as  stressing  the  point 
that  the  direct  product  of  an  illegal  in- 
vestigative act.  as  opposed  to  its  indirect 
product,  would  remain  suppressible  de- 
spite the  5-year  provision — Senate  Re- 
port at  135.  Apparently,  though,  the  city 
bar  committee  considers  the  avoidance 
of  needless  litigation  through  enactment 
of  the  5-year  provision  to  be  of  minor 
importance,  since  in  another  part  of  its 
statement  the  city  bar  committee  di- 
rectly implies  that  it  does  not  believe 
"that  conserving  Government  time  and 
effort  from  litigation  resulting  from  its 
own  misconduct  *  *  •  [is]  a  legitimate 
concern" — ABCNY  at  28.  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  violation  even  of  constitutional 
provisions  by  some  Government  officers 
to  be  a  valid  reason  to  subject  all  the  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  to  needless  and  fruit- 
less punishment,  by  permitting  unlimited 
dilatory  litigation  in  criminal  cases  over 
evidence  which  has  been  obtained  law- 
fully and  the  exclusion  of  which,  in  any 
case,  would  not  serve  to  deter  future 
Government  law,lessness.  It  is  only  by 
ignoring  both  the  relevant  Supreme 
Court  precedents  on  other  suppression 
issues,  and  the  interests  of  society  in  the 
sound  administration  of  justice,  that  the 
city  bar  committee  can  fabricate  a  con- 
stitutional bar  to  title  vn's  5-year  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  analogous  precedents  sup- 
porting title  VU's  5-year  provision  in 
areas  other  than  suppression  of  evidence, 
as  well.  There  are,  for  example,  the 
statutes  of  limitations  which  prevent  the 
bringing  of  criminal  prosecutions  and 
civil  lawsuits  more  than  a  given  period 
after  one  becomes  entitled  to  do  so.  In 
comparing  the  5 -year  provision  of  title 
vn  with  those  statutes  of  limitations,  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  title  vn's  5- 
year  provision  does  not  foreclose  a  de- 
fense," as  the  bar  committee  says  it  does 
(at  33),  which  goes  to  the  question  of 
guUt  or  limocence.  The  motion  to  sup- 
press is  instead  a  means  to  the  affirma- 
tive enforcement  of  a  right,  and  in  this 
respect  is  quite  similar  to  the  bringing 
of  a  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution. 
Indeed,  as  I  noted  above,  the  Federad 
Government  and  some  of  the  States 
provide,  as  a  remedy  for  a  person  who  is 
subjected  to  unlawful  electronic  surveil- 
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lance,  not  only  the  remedy  of  suppression 
of  evidence  in  any  criminal  case  against 
him  but  the  additional  remedies  that 
the  offending  officer  can  be  criminally 
prosecuted  and  that  the  person  surveyed 
can  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  the  officer.  The  statutes  of  limita- 
tions limiting  the  commencement  of  such 
civil  actions  have  been  held  to  be  con- 
sistent with  due  process  despite  the  fact 
that  they  deprive  a  person  surveyed  of  a 
property  right — his  cause  of  action — 
after  a  given  period  of  time.  Note,  of 
course,  that  under  due  process  no  legis- 
lature has  the  right  to  destroy  an  existing 
cause  of  action.  Angle  v.  Chicago  St.  Paul 
Ry..  151  U.S.  1  (1894) .  But  no  one  ques- 
tions the  right  of  the  legislature  to  say 
that  it  must  be  exercised,  if  at  all,  with- 
in the  period  of  limitation  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  on  fresh  not  stale 
claims.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  tliat 
his  claim  for  damages,  or  the  criminal 
case  against  the  officer,  may  be  clearly 
valid  and  amply  supported  by  evidence, 
especially  since  it  is  the  time  when  the 
civil  suit  is  brought  or  the  criminal  pros- 
ecution against  the  officer  is  commenced 
which  determines  whether  or  not  the 
action  is  barred  by  the  state  of  limita- 
tions: those  periods  of  limitations  are 
not  so  defined  as  to  bar  implausible 
claims,  only  those  which  have  cecome 
stale. 

The  5-year  period  in  title  vn  is,  of 
course,  measured  differently.  Under 
title  vn.  it  is  not  the  time  of  moving  to 
suppress  the  evidence,  but  the  time  when 
the  event  occurs  which  is  to  be  proved 
by  the  evidence,  which  determines 
whether  or  not  the  motion  to  suppress  Is 
barred  by  the  period  of  limitations.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  claims  barred  by 
title  vn's  5-year  provision  always  are 
implausible.  Thus,  the  validity  of  the 
period  of  limitations  found  in  title  VII 
is  a  fortiori  from  the  validity  of  the  pe- 
riods of  limitations  on  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  civil  actions. 

Turning,  now,  from  title  VH's  5-year 
provision  to  its  provision  for  in  camera 
screening  of  material  disclosure  of  which 
is  sought  by  a  defendant,  it,  too.  survives 
the  balancing  test  by  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  worked  out  other  limitations 
on  the  suppression  sanction.  Once  again, 
the  city  bar  committee  begs  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  screening  pro- 
vision by  assuming  that  the  evidence 
which  a  defendant  moves  to  suppress 
under  that  provision  is  in  fact  the  "fruits 
of  unconstitutionally  seized  evidence" — 
ABCNY  at  31.  Actually,  of  course,  the 
screening  provision  of  title  VII  does  not 
legislate  on  the  question  whether  evi- 
dence is  or  is  not  tainted  in  individual 
cases:  it  legislates  only  concerning  the 
procedure  to  determine  that  question  of 
fact.  By  referring  to  litigation  concern- 
ing "the  fruits  of  unconstitutionally 
seized  evidence"  when  it  is  arguing 
whether  or  not  the  procedure  for  deter- 
mining that  question  is  a  sound  one.  the 
bar  committee  assumes  its  conclusion  and 
undermines  its  constitutional  argument. 

The  screening  provision  of  title  Vn  sets 
the  criteria  to  be  applied  by  the  court 
in  camera  so  low  that  disclosure  will  be 
denied  or  limited  only  in  a  few.  very  ex- 
treme cases.  Those  standards  permit  dis- 
closure if  the  judge,  after  in  '•amera  in- 


spection of  the  information  requested  to 
be  disclosed,  finds  that  the  information 
"may  be  relevant  to  a  pending  claim  of 
such  inadmissibility,  and  such  disclosure 
is  in  the  interest  of  justice."  This  provi- 
sion of  title  VII  simply  recognizes  that, 
in  a  small  but  significant  number  of 
cases,  in  camera  inspection  of  files  by 
the  trial  court  is  sufficient  for  a  clear  and 
completely  reliable  determination  that 
there  is  no  possible  relevance  and  that 
disclosure  would  be  unnecessary  and 
harmful.  An  example  is  Aiuppa  v.  United 
States.  394  U.S.  310  (1969),  the  case  I 
described  earlier  in  which  an  organized 
criminal  was  overheard  during  an  orga- 
nized crime  electronic  surveillance  and 
later  was  prosecuted  for  violating  the 
migratory  bird  laws.  While  csises  in  which 
such  obviously  irrelevant  disclosures  are 
requested  will  be  few,  they  arise  often 
enough  to  make  the  automatic  disclosure 
requirements  of  present  law  a  serious 
problem. 

Police  authorities,  aware  of  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  defendants  to  satisfy 
those  criteria,  hardly  will  be  led  to  break 
the  law  by  the  remote  hope  that  their 
offense  will  yield  information  which  will 
lead  indirectly  to  relevant  evidence  of  a 
crime  by  a  defendant,  but  the  possible 
relevance  of  which  w-ill  not  be  apparent 
to  a  trial  judge.  The  ground  for  suppress- 
ing evidence  is  a  showing  that  the  case 
against  a  defendant  actually  was  ob- 
tained by  exploiting  governmental  ille- 
gality, while  title  VII's  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  disclose  confidential  files  to  the 
defendant  as  irrelevant  would  be  a  de- 
termination by  the  trial  judge  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  files  could  have  any 
relevance  to  the  case  against  the  defend- 
ant. It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  very  wide  gulf  between  those  two  stand- 
ards. The  ACLU  and  bar  committee  take 
a  very  extreme  position  when  they  say 
that  the  Congress  cannot  find  any  point 
along  that  spectrum,  however  minimal 
the  criterion,  which  permits  the  court  to 
screen  out  obviously  irrelevant  material. 
While  it  certainly  would  be  difficult  for 
a  judge  to  determine  absolute  relevancy 
or  even  probable  relevancy  ex  parte,  and 
the  likelihood  of  error  might  be  excessive, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  stand- 
ard as  low  as  possible  relevancy  cannot 
fairly  be  applied  by  the  court  in  camera. 

With  respect  to  the  provision's  second 
standard  for  in  camera  screening,  that 
disclosure  be  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
it  Is  significant  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  disclosure  of  facts  useful  to 
an  accused  in  defending  himself  can  be 
made  to  depend  in  part  upon  a  judicial 
determination  of  the  public  interest,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  defendant  seeking  to 
learn  the  identity  of  a  Government  in- 
formant— Cf .  McCray  v.  Illinois.  386  U.S. 
300  (1967) :  Rovario  v.  United  States,  353 
U.S.  53.  60-62  11959). 

Congress  has  constitutional  power  to 
substitute  the  minimal  criteria  found  in 
the  screening  provision  of  title  vn  for 
the  absolute  disclosure  rule  of  the  Alder- 
man case,  since  that  case  was  an  exer- 
c'se  of  the  Supreme  Courts  supervisory 
jurisdiction,  not  a  constitutional  opin- 
ion. On  the  day  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Yottng)  placed 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  let- 


ter in  the  Congressional  Record,  during 
the  Senate  debate  on  S.  30,  I  explained 
on  the  floor  the  rationale  and  precedents 
under  which  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  Alderman  is  found  to  be  not  a  consti- 
tutional decision  but  an  exercise  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  jurisdiction  to  super- 
vise the  administration  of  FederaJ  crimi- 
nal justice — 116  Congressional  Record 
pages  851-852,  Thursday,  January  22, 
1970,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  a  few  comments 
before  we  quit  tonight.  It  Is  well  within  the 
affirmative  power  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
proposed  section  3504(a)(2)  of  title  vn.  It 
is  not,  as  suggested,  unconstitutional.  Para- 
graph (2)  would  overrxUe  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Alderman  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  165  (1969),  which  held  that  Govern- 
ment records  of  any  Illegal  electronic  sur- 
veillance which  a  criminal  defendant  has 
standing  to  challenge  must  be  given  to  him 
without  a  preliminary  Judicial  determina- 
tion that  they  have  possible  relevance  to  his 
case. 

The  reason  why  Congress  can  reverse  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Alderman  case  is  that 
that  decision  was  not  an  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  an  exercise  of  the 
Court's  power  to  supervise  the  lulmlnlstra- 
tlon  of  Federal  criminal  Justice. 

That  power  was  described  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  for  the  Court  in  McNabb  ». 
United  States.  318  U.S.  332.  340  (1943),  In 
these  terms : 

"[Tlhe  scope  of  our  reviewing  power  over 
convictions  brought  here  from  the  federal 
courts  is  not  confined  to  ascertainment  of 
Constitutional  validity.  Judical  supervision 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In 
the  federal  courts  Implies  the  duty  of  est&b- 
llshing  and  maintaining  civilized  standards 
of  procedure  and  evidence." 

It  is  a  basic  rule  of  practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  place  Its  decisions  upon  noncon- 
stltutlonal  grounds,  such  as  statutory  inter- 
pretation or  the  supervisory  power,  whenever 
doing  so  permits  avoidance  of  a  constitu- 
tional Issue.  See.  for  example.  Peters  v. 
Hobby.  349  VS.  331  (1956).  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  Court  followed 
this  practice  in  the  Alderman  case  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  affirmatively  shown. 

In  its  statement  of  the  holding  of  the 
case,  the  Court  declared: 

We  conclude  that  surveillance  records  as 
to  which  any  petitioner  has  standing  to  ob- 
ject should  be  turned  over  to  him  without 
being  screened  in  camera  by  the  trial  Judge. 
Alderman  v.  United  States,  supra  at  182. 

Nowhere  did  the  Court  explicitly  say  that 
this  practice  was  mandated  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  Instead,  the  Court  merely  ruled 
that  this  practice  would  "substantially  re- 
duce" the  Incidence  of  error  by  guarding 
against  the  "possibility  that  a  trial  Judge  act- 
ing In  camera  would  be  unable  to  provide  the 
scrtitlny  which  the  fourth  amendment  ex- 
clusionary rule  demands" — 394  U.S.  at  184.  In 
short,  the  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  and  this  freedom  must  be  enforced 
by  the  suppression  sanction,  but  the  disclos- 
ure rule  Implementing  that  sanction  Is  not 
constitutional  doctrine,  as  it  is  well  settled 
that  the  details  of  implementation  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  often  lie  below  the 
threshold  of  constitutional  concern.  (See 
Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23.  34  (1963) .)  The 
significance  of  the  use  of  the  word  "should" 
In  the  Alderman  holding  Is  emphasized  by 
the  Court's  later  concession  that  Its  decision 
"Is  a  matter  of  Judgment"  on  which  "Its 
view"  was  that  in  camera  inspection  by  the 
trial  court  is  Inadequate — 394  U.S.  182.  In- 
deed, the  Court  expressly  based  Its  decision 
In  part  upon  Its  desire  to  "avoid  an  exorbi- 
tant  expenditure   of   Judicial   time  and   en- 
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erg\-.'  394  US  at  184,  a  consideration  most 
appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  the  sup)ervisory 
Jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  Court's  language  In- 
dicates that  the  ruling  was  supervisory. 
Nothing  In  Its  may  be  used  to  make  the  nec- 
essary affirmative  showing  that  the  Court 
was  reaching  out  needlessly  to  decide  a  con- 
stitutional Issue. 

A  supen-lsory  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  subject  to  change  or  overruling  by 
the  Congress.  Exactly  such  a  course  was  fol- 
lowed when  the  Congress  enacted  the  Jencks 
Act.  18  use.  3500  (1958) ,  modifying  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Jencka  v.  United 
States.  353  US.  667  (1957).  Thus,  the  Con- 
gress Is  equally  free  to  enact  Utle  VII  of  S.  30 
despite  the  Supreme  Court's  supervisory  de- 
cision In  the  Alderman  case. 

The  city  bar  committee  sets  out  in  its 
report  on  title  VII  certain  quotations 
from  the  Alderman  decision,  italicizing 
phrases  which  the  committee  feels  in- 
dicate that  Alderman  was  a  constitu- 
tional decision.  I  simply  point  out  that 
there  is  other  language  in  the  opinion, 
quoted  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  last 
January  22.  which  sustains  the  opposite 
view.  It  is  a  hallowed  rule  Of  Supreme 
Court  adjudication  that  doubt  in  such 
cases  is  resolved  in  favor  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
reach  out  unnecessarily  to  decide  a  con- 
stitutional question,  since  nonconstitu- 
tional  grounds  for  the  decision  were 
available. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate,  also,  on  the 
analogy  which  I  drew,  during  my  re- 
marks of  January  22,  between  the  Alder- 
man decision  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Jencks  case,  which 
the  Congress  subsequently  modified  with 
the  Jencks  Act.  The  city  bar  committee 
rejects  the  analogy  between  title  vn  and 
the  Jencks  Act— ABCNY  at  32 — but  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  Jencks  deci- 
sion and  the  Court's  treatment  of  the 
Jencks  Act  supports  the  analogy. 

According  to  the  bar  committee — at 
32: 

The  analogy  falls  because,  while  constitu- 
tional questions  may  have  been  close  to  the 
surface,  the  Jencks  decision  was  based  solely 
on  the  CoiiTt's  standards  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  In  the  federal 
courts,  353  U.S.  at  868,  and  did  not  mention 
constitutional  rights.  ...  On  the  conrtary, 
I  And  the  constitutional  rights  to  confronta- 
tion and  effective  assistance  of  counsel  on 
the  surface,  not  merely  close  to  it,  In  the 
Jencks  case,  aiid  do  not  agree  that  the  Court's 
omission  there  to  cite  the  BlU  of  Rights  by 
name  constituted  failure  to  "mention  con- 
stitutional rights." 

The  Jencks  opinion,  holding  that  FBI 
reports  should  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
defendant  so  he  could  determine  their 
value  for  impeachment  of  Government 
witnesses,  stated: 

The  impeachment  of  that  testimony  was 
singularly  important  to  the  petitioner.  (853 
at  867  ) 

Any  discrepancies  between  the  reports 
and  the  testimony,  the  Court  noted, 
would  be  relevant  to  the  cross-examin- 
ing process  of  testing  the  credibility  of 
a  witness"  trial  testimony,  requiring  the 
accused  first  to  show  conflict  between 
the  reports  and  the  testimony  is  tictually 
to  deny  the  accused  evidence  relevant 
and  material  to  his  defense. — Ibid. 

Using  language  strikingly  similar  to 
that  later  used  In  the  Alderman  case,  the 
Court  concluded: 


Because  otily  the  defense  is  adequately 
equipped  to  determine  the  effective  use  for 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  Government's 
witness  and  thereby  furthering  the  accused's 
defense,  the  defense  must  initially  be  entitled 
to  see  them  to  determine  what  use  may  be 
made  of  them.  Justice  requires  no  less.  (353 
U.S.  at  668-69  )  (Emphasis  supplied  In  each 
quotation.) 

The  constitutional  underpinning  of  the 
Jencks  decision  was  further  revealed 
when  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  who  had 
written  the  Courts  opinion  in  Jencks, 
concurred  in  the  result  of  the  case  which 
upheld  the  constitutionality  by  Jencks 
Act  {Palermo  v.  United  States  360  U.S. 
343  (1959)),  and  wrote  in  an  opinion 
joined  by  three  other  Justices : 

It  Is  true  that  our  holding  In  Jencks  was 
not  put  on  constitutional  grounds,  for  it 
did  not  have  to  be;  but  It  would  be  Idle  to 
say  that  the  commands  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  close  to  the  surface  of  the  deci- 
sion; indeed,  the  Congress  recognized  Its 
constitutional  overtones  In  the  debates  on 
the  statute.  (360  U.S.  at  362-63.) 

In  spite  of  the  Jencks  decisions  deep 
pervasion  by  constitutional  factors,  it 
was,  as  history  has  shown,  a  supervisory 
decision.  Though  Alderman,  likewise,  is 
related  to  constitutional  rights,  it.  too,  is 
a  supervisory  decision.  It  obviously  is  not 
the  "mention" — ABCNY  at  32 — of  a  spe- 
cific amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  a 
Supreme  Court  decLsion  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  decision  itself  is  a 
constitutional  mandate.  The  language  of 
the  Alderman  decision  indicated  that  it 
concerned  the  "details  of  implementa- 
tion" of  constitutional  rights,  so  was  not 
necessarily  itself  of  constitutional 
dimension.  In  view  of  the  presumption 
againot  decision  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions when  other  grounds  are  available, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Alderman  decision 
was  supervisory  and  that  the  Jencks  Act 
experience  is  an  instructive  precedent  on 
the  Issue. 

The  ACLU  also  makes  the  incidental 
argument  that — 

Although  a  stated  purpose  of  title  VII  is 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  suppression  motions 
on  the  courts,  the  relnstltuUon  of  an  "Ir- 
relevancy" requirement  Inevitably  returns  to 
the  Judiciary  the  screening  burden  which 
Alderman  sought  to  remove.  (ACLU  at  8.) 

The  city  bar  committee  makes  the 
same  point,  and  supports  it  by  adding  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
screening  provision  of  title  VII.  ABCNY 
2a-29,  n.  47.  The  misinterpretation  Is 
foimd  in  the  statement  that  "subsection 
3504<a)<2)  was  intended  to  limit  dis- 
closure of  information  to  the  defense 
only  after  a  determination  has  been 
made  that  evidence  has  been  illegally  ob- 
tained." ABCNY  at  28.  This  was  not  the 
intent,  and  there  Is  nothing  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  report  at  the  pages  to 
which  footnote  47  on  page  28  refers  the 
reader  to  Indicate  that  the  subsection 
was  so  intended. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  past  suggests  that  the  city  bar 
committee  and  union  are  wrong  in  their 
contention  that  title  VTI's  screening  pro- 
vision will  unduly  burden  the  courts,  and 
supports  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  following  Its 
study  of  the  problem,  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  threshold  criteria  for  disclosure 


under  title  VII  can  be  applied  expediti- 
ously and  economically  by  the  courts. 
This  is  true  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  automatic  disclosure  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Alderman  case,  which  opens 
up  the  opportunity  for  long  periods  of 
examination  of  Government  files  by  at- 
torneys and  lengthy  evidentiary  hearings 
and  arguments. 

The  Federal  district  courts  are  ac- 
customed to  screening  material  in  cam- 
era quickly,  efficiently,  and  economically, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  to  order 
disclosure  to  a  party  in  other  contexts, 
such  as  a  challenge  to  the  scope  of  a 
subpena  duces  tecum,  pretrial  discovery 
under  criminal  rules  16  and  17 (c»,  dis- 
closure of  prior  statements  of  witnesses 
under  the  Jencks  Act,  and  the  discovery 
of  grand  jury  testimony.  The  courts  can 
be  expected  to  apply  their  experience 
and  techniques  developed  in  those  situ- 
ations to  the  minimal  screening  required 
by  title  VII. 

For  any  occasional  case  in  which  the 
volume  of  material  to  be  examined  in 
camera  is  too  great  for  examination  by 
the  trial  judge  himself,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  made  this  suggestion: 

{Alsslstance  could  be  provided  either  by 
another  district  Judge,  a  procedure  approved 
In  Baker  v.  United  States.  401  F.  2d  958,  978 
n.  90  (C.A.C.D) ,  or  by  a  United  States  magis- 
trate. Section  636(b)(2)  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  specifies  that  a  United 
States  magistrate  may  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  "assistance  to  a  district  court  in 
In  the  conduct  of  pretrial  or  discovery  pro- 
ceedings In  civil  or  criminal  actions."  Unlike 
a  ruling  on  an  issue  affecting  the  reliability 
of  the  guUt-determinlng  process,  a  ruling 
affecting  the  applicability  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  to  plainly  trustworthy  evidence  Is 
a  function  of  a  nature  which  appropriately 
may  be  delegated.  Certainly  the  deterrent 
purposes  of  the  exclusionary  rule  can  be 
served  as  well  by  the  possibility  of  an  ad- 
verse ruling  of  a  magistrate  as  by  the  possi- 
bility of  an  adverse  ruling  of  a  Judge.  (Hear- 
ings at  555.) 

For  those  reasons,  application  of  title 
VII  by  the  courts  will  be  economical 
and  efficient,  far  more  so  than  applica- 
tion of  the  Alderman  nile. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the 
question  which  of  two  procedures  Is  more 
swift  and  economical  is  one  which  the 
Congress  can  decide  without  the  con- 
straint of  constitutional  doctrine.  Indeed, 
the  nature  of  this  aspect  of  the  Alder- 
man and  title  VII  problem,  as  the  ACLU 
and  bar  committee  spell  it  out.  is  one 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Alderman  decision  rested  upon 
considerations  of  supervisory  rather  than 
constitutional  dimension,  so  is  subject  to 
reversal  by  the  Congress. 

The  city  bar  committee's  statement 
that  the  screening  pro'visions  of  title  Vn 
would  "make  it  far  more  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  evidence  resulted  from 
an  illegal  search"  ABCNY  at  7  is  not 
correct.  It  is  incorrect  not  only  because 
the  two  criteria  established  by  the 
screening  provision  are  minimal,  but  also 
because  existing  law  already  limits  the 
access  of  defendants  to  such  confidential 
materials  in  some  contexts.  A  trial  judge 
considering  a  case  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance conducted  in  violation  of  title  III 
of  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act  has  discre- 
tion, as  the  city  bar  committee  points 
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out— ABCNY  at  30,  n.  53— whether  or 
not  to  make  available  to  the  defendant 
"such  portions  of  the  intercepted  com- 
munication or  evidence  derived  there- 
from as  the  judge  determines  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  justice."  18  U.8.C.  §  2518 
1 10 1  ( a  I .  That  provision  not  only  Imposes 
a  limitation  upon  the  defendant's  access 
to  such  files,  but  does  so  by  reference  to 
a  standard  also  used  in  the  screening 
provisions  of  title  VII.  Other  disclosure 
provisions,  such  as  rule  16  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  also  grant 
broad  discretion  to  trial  judges  to  ex- 
amine files  in  camera,  deny  or  delay  dis- 
closure, and  make  protective  orders,  and 
provide  no  standard  for  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion. 

Neither  is  the  city  bar  committee's  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  "interest 
of  justice"  consistent  with  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  city  bar  committee — at  30 — con- 
cludes that  under  the  screening  provi- 
sions of  title  vn: 

Evidence  which  would  be  relevant,  and 
perhaps  critical,  to  a  defendant's  charge  that 
the  case  against  him  was  unconstitutionally 
tainted  could,  nevertheless,  be  denied  him 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as  danger  to 
the  reputation  of  a  third  party. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  apparent  that 
evidence  which  was  critical  to  such  a 
charge  always  would  have  to  be  disclosed 
since  the  interest  of  justice  simply  could 
not  exalt  the  reputation  of  a  third  party 
over  the  constitutional  right  of  the  de- 
fendant to  defend  himself.  Disclosure 
would  clearly  be  required,  at  least  of  that 
portion  of  the  files  which  in  fact  was 
critical  to  the  defendant's  claim. 

Nor  is  it  correct  that  the  screening  pro- 
vision of  title  vn  limits  defense  access  to 
materials  now  given  to  a  defendant  for 
purposes  other  than  suppression  litiga- 
tion, such  as  the  defendant's  confession, 
whether  coerced  or  not,  and  physical 
property  belonging  to  the  defendant  and 
illegally  seized.  ABCNY  at  30-31.  By  it« 
terms,  title  VII's  screening  provision  reg- 
ulates the  making  of  disclosure  only  for 
a  determination  if  evidence  is  inadmissi- 
ble on  specified  grounds.  Where  the  rea- 
son for  making  disclosure  Is  not  to  aid  in 
the  determination  of  that  question,  but  to 
vindicate  a  defendant's  property  right  in 
seized  items  or  to  assist  him  in  preparing 
to  cross-examine  witnesses,  for  example, 
title  VII  explicitly  has  no  application. 
A  more  careful  reading  of  the  screening 
provisions  of  title  vn,  including  the 
phrase  "disclosure  ...  for  a  determina- 
tion," would  have  permitted  the  city  bar 
committee  to  avoid  making  its  inaccurate 
statements  regarding  supposed  conflicts 
between  title  VII's  screening  provision 
and  existing  procedures.  It  should  be 
noted  also,  when  the  city  bar  committee 
complains  about  the  possibility  that  a  de- 
fendant would  be  denied  inspection  of  his 
own  confession,  that  the  express  lan- 
guage of  rule  16(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  already  gives  the 
court  discretion  to  deny  the  defendant 
leave  to  Inspect  his  own  confession — ^but 
see  United  States  v.  Projansky.  44  F.R.D. 
550  S.D.N.Y.  1968— and  establishes  no 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  city  bar  committee  crit- 


icizes the  screening  provision  of  title  VII 
by  noting  that  it  applies  to  civil  proceed- 
ings and  nonjudicial  bodies,  such  as  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  as  well  as  to  courts. 
The  bar  committee  goes  on  to  allege 
thatr— 

In  many  instances.  ofHclals  or  ofUclal  bodies 
with  little  or  no  expertise  would  be  de- 
ciding what  information  is  relevant  to  con- 
stitutional claims  and  what  the  "'Interest 
of  Justice  "  reqtilres.    (ABCNY   at  29   n.  50.) 

The  bar  committee  fails  to  mention 
that  such  agencies  are  subject  to  judicial 
review,  and  that  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  of  legal  questions  such  as  admis- 
sibility, and  issues  of  constitutional  fact 
upon  which  motions  to  suppress  rest,  is 
broad.  In  addition,  it  must  be  recalled 
that  title  VII  will  have  no  application  to 
any  such  agency  unless  the  agency  ap- 
plies an  exclusionary  rule  forbidding  the 
consideration  of  evidence  obtained  as  the 
direct  or  indirect  product  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act.  Since  any  such  agencies  already 
engage  in  considering  constitutional 
claims,  it  hardly  is  appropriate  to  claim 
that  they  have  sufficient  expertise  to  ex- 
clude evidence  on  constitutional  grounds 
but  not  to  decide  "what  information  is 
relevant  to  constitutional  claims." 

Not  only  does  title  VII  not  violate  con- 
stitutional rights  protected  by  the  Alder- 
man case,  it  protects  rights  of  American 
citizens  to  privacy  and  to  the  safety  of 
their  reputations — considerations  which 
the  Alderman  decision  completely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Interests  of  criminal  de- 
fendants. The  court  in  Alderman  relied 
upon  protective  orders,  by  which  a  court 
furnishing  transcripts  to  a  defendant  can 
prohibit  him  from  disclosing  them  to 
others,  to  protect  privacy  and  reputa- 
tions. However,  protective  orders  are  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  title  VII  as  a 
means  of  preventing  unauthorized  dis- 
closures. 

That  is  true  In  part  because  it  is  not 
always  practical  for  the  court  to  make  a 
protective  order.  When  one  of  the  cases 
remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  the  light  of  its  deci- 
sion in  Alderman  reached  the  district 
court  again,  for  example,  the  court  made 
a  protective  order  at  the  Government's 
request.  In  the  court's  words: 

However.  It  became  apparent  that  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  conduct  a  public  hearing 
and  explore  the  relevance  of  the  logs  In  light 
of  the  protective  order.  Tht  OTder  was  there- 
fore dissolved,  and  the  logs  were  admitted 
Into  evidence.  (United  States  v.  Clay.  Cr. 
No.  67-H-94.  U.S.  District  Court,  SX).  Tex.. 
July  14,  1969.) 

As  a  result,  a  transcript  of  electronic 
surveillance  embarrassing  to  a  third 
party  who  was  merely  referred  to  rather 
than  overheard  In  the  conversation  was 
made  public.  That  intrusion  on  his  pri- 
vacy proved  to  have  been  complet«ly 
gratuitous,  since  softer  the  disclosure  and 
full  hearing  the  district  court  found  not 
only  that  the  transcripts  were  "totally 
innocuous"  but  that  the  court  could  re- 
liably have  made  that  determination  on 
an  in  camera  inspection. 

Even  where  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  do  permit  the  court  to  make  a  pro- 
tective order,  the  Department  of  Justice 
reports  that  they  have  been  found  to  be 
ineffective.  Hearings  at  145.  For  example, 


national  security  information  dealing 
with  surveillance  of  a  foreign  embassy 
was  disclosed  in  a  December  2,  1966. 
Washington  Post  article  in  spite  of  a 
protective  order  made  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Such  breaches  of  security  do  imtold 
harm  to  the  public  interest,  and.  often, 
to  the  interests  of  irmocent  individual 
citizens.  Disclosures  may  lead  suspects 
who  are  under  investigation  to  flee.  Evi- 
dence may  be  destroyed.  The  reputations 
of  innocent  individuals  may  be  irrepa- 
rably harmed,  as  by  the  Life  magazine 
publication  on  May  20,  1969,  of  surveil- 
lance transcripts  containing  unflatter- 
ing references  to  national  prominent  en- 
tertainers, named  Chicago  aldermen, 
and  three  judges.  The  Identities  of  un- 
dercover agents  and  informants  may  be 
revealed,  and  their  lives  and  families  en- 
dangered. And  citizens  with  evidence  of 
crime  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
identification  from  coming  forward  to 
aid  law  enforcement. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  inade- 
quacy of  protective  orders  truly  to  pro- 
tect public  and  private  Interests,  they  are 
no  substitute  for  title  Vn  as  a  means  of 
preventing  unwarranted  revelation  of 
confidential  material. 

The  ACLU  complains  that  the  provi- 
sions of  title  vn  would  apply  "in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  court  or  agency" 
where  suppression  of  evidence  is  sought 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  ob- 
tained through  a  violation  of  law  "by 
anyone  " — ACLU  January  1970  letter  at  7. 
It  Is  understandable  that  the  ACLU. 
since  it  opposes  title  Vn  entirely,  wishes 
that.  If  the  title  is  enacted  at  all,  It  be 
made  as  narrow  as  possible.  However,  the 
ACLU  provides  no  reasons  or  justifica- 
tions for  limiting  the  jurisdictions  and 
agencies  In  which  title  vn  would  apply, 
nor  the  Identities  of  those  whose  viola- 
tions of  law  give  rise  to  claims  governed 
by  title  vn.  On  the  contrarj',  treatment 
of  the  problem  raised  by  the  Alderman 
case  requires  consistency  among  juris- 
dictions, grounds  of  objections,  and  the 
like.  As  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
pointed  out  in  Its  report  on  title  vn: 

[AlppUcatlon  Icf  the  provisions  of  title 
VII]  beyond  Federal  criminal  cases  to  State 
and  civil  proceedlngr;  is  necessary  to  prevent 
Federal  and  State  agencies  from  frustrating 
one  another's  policies,  to  promote  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  to  avoid  Inconsistent 
treatment  c '  litigants  Congress  has  the 
pK)wer  to  act  In  this  fashion.  See  Elkins  v 
United  States.  364  U.S.  206  (1960);  cf.  U.S. 
Const,  amend.  XIV.  }  5;  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641  (1966);  Adams  v.  Mary- 
land. 347  U.S.  179.  183  (1954);  see  gener&Uy 
18  U.S.C.  J  2615.  (Report  at  70.) 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Alderman  decision  was  not  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
is  not  directly  binding  upon  State  courts, 
since  other  provisions  of  law  extend  ex- 
clusionary rules  into  State  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  suppress  prod- 
ucts of  unlawful  conduct  by  private  citi- 
zens as  well  as  Government  officials.  For 
example,  some  of  title  vn's  most  Impor- 
tant applications  will  concern  electronic 
surveillance,  covered  by  title  m  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  Under  title  m,  section  2515 
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of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  for- 
bids the  use  of  intercepted  communica- 
tions or  their  fruits  in  evidence  in  any 
proceeding  before  anj-  Federal  or  State 
judicial  or  nonjudicial  authority,  and 
makes  that  exclusionary  rule  applicable 
whether  the  interception  was  committed 
by  a  public  oCQcial  or  not.  The  Congress 
cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  likelihood 
that  States  will  apply  Alderman  to  their 
proceedings,  either  in  a  mistaken  belief 
that  the  Constitution  requires  them  to 
do  so.  or  under  State  lawmaking  power. 
The  harm  wliich  would  result  to  the 
Federal  administration  of  justice  from 
inconsistent  treatment  of  the  Alderman 
issues  among  Federal  and  State  agencies 
requires  that  the  subject  be  treated  com- 
prehensively and  consistently,  and  the 
ACLU  has  presented  no  rebuttal  to  this 
showing  of  need. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  ACLU's  com- 
plaint— ACLU  January  1970  letter  at 
7 — that  title  VTI  is  "an  overreaction" 
since  it  goes  beyond  electronic  surveil- 
lance. The  absolute  rule  of  the  Alder- 
man case  would  do  harm  as  great  where 
a  defendant  or  the  public  were  given  a 
number  of  private  letters  between  two 
nondefendants  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  Government,  or  a  confession  impli- 
catmg.  perhaps  falsely,  individuals 
other  than  the  defendant  and  the  con- 
fessor, as  where  the  defendant  seeks  the 
transcripts  of  electronic  surveillance. 
The  ACLU  itself  acknowledges,  in  the 
summary  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  exclusionary  rule  with  which  it  pro- 
vides background  for  its  criticism  of  title 
vn.  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  tended 
to  treat  one  right  like  another  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  government  violation 
requires  suppression  of  evidence.  Id.  at 
8.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  dis- 
tinguish for  this  purpose  among  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  physical  seizure,  ar- 
rest, interrogation,  and  other  means  of 
obtaining  evidence  which  can  lead  to 
suppression  at  trial,  limitation  of  title 
vn  to  electronic  surveillance  would  pro- 
duce mconsistency  and  anomaly  in  the 
law.  Although  the  Alderman  decision  it- 
self discussed  only  electronic  surveil- 
lance, that  is  the  only  subject  which  was 
presented  to  the  Court  In  that  case. 
Therefore,  we  unfortunately  cannot  in- 
fer that  the  courts  will  show  greater 
recognition  of  the  competing  interests 
of  third  parties  and  society  generally 
where  disclosure  of  Government  files 
concerning  other  types  of  evidence  is 
concerned. 

In  this  connection,  the  ACLU  appar- 
ently wants  to  have  it  both  ways:  Al- 
though they  would  prefer  that  title  VII 
be  limited  to  cases  involving  electronic 
surveillance,  they  also  attempt  to  arouse 
emotions  against  title  VII  by  asserting 
that  electronic  surveillance  is  especially 
offensive  since : 

In  the  case  of  Ulegal  electronic  eaves- 
dropping or  wiretapping,  the  government  en- 
gages m  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  rules 
which  under  the  Constitution  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  bound  to  obey  i  Id.  at  9.) 

They  attempt  to  contrast  this  alleged 
characteristic  of  electronic  surveillance 
with  other  constitutional  violations  by 
public  officers  where  police  complain  that 
under  the  exclusionary  rule  the  "criminal 


goes  free  because  the  constable 
blunders."  Ibid.  However,  this  inflam- 
matory distinction  is  not  only  irrelevant, 
it  is  inaccurate.  Since  the  Alderman  rule 
is  absolute  and  inflexible,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied in  many  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment's electronic  surveillance  was  con- 
ducted In  the  good  faith  belief  that  it  was 
lawful,  and  even  cases  in  which  the  siu-- 
veillance  would  have  been  lawful  but  for 
a  technical  or  minor  error.  This  is  true, 
obviously,  as  to  surveillances  conducted 
under  title  m  of  the  1968  Safe  Streets 
Act,  which  apply  to  electronic  surveil- 
lance the  warrant  procedures  used  for 
other  searches,  but  with  still  more  tech- 
nical and  complicated  procedural  re- 
quirements. It  is  even  true  as  to  elec- 
tronic surveillances  conducted  before  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  became  law.  such  as 
siu-veillances  conducted  under  the  New- 
York  statute  through  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  officers. 

The  ACLU  would  go  still  further  in 
confining  the  operation  of  title  VII.  They 
complain  that  the  title  is  "not  limited 
to  organized  crime  cases."  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  criticisms  which  the 
ACLU.  opposed  to  any  legislation  which 
would  modify  the  Alderman  rule  to  ac- 
commodate the  public  interest,  would 
raise  to  any  definition  which  attempted 
to  define  the  complex  and  subtle  concept 
of  "organized  crime."  Regardless  of  the 
ACLU's  position,  moreover,  the  need  for 
enactment  of  title  Vn  extends  beyond 
'organized  crime"  prosecutions,  and  in 
any  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
pare a  rational  definition  of  such  cases 
in  this  context.  This  Is  true  since  the 
need  for  enactment  of  title  vn  springs 
from  a  variety  of  factors,  such  as  first, 
the  harm  to  privacy  and  reputations 
where  the  private  gossip  of  hoodlums 
about  innocent  public  officials  and  other 
parties  not  overheard  is  disclosed.  Sec- 
ond, the  danger  to  informants,  under- 
cover agents  and  witnesses  where 
confidential  government  files  are  given 
to  ruthless  criminals,  and  third,  the 
harm  to  the  administration  of  justice 
when  unnecessary  opportunities  for  dila- 
tory proceedings  are  fimiished  to  whole 
classes  of  professional  criminals. 

These  factors  arise  in  part  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  defendants  and  in 
part  from  the  content  of  the  evidence 
to  be  disclosed.  This  is  obvious  from  the 
case,  which  I  described  earlier  in  these 
remarks,  in  which  the  Alderman  case 
was  applied  to  require  that  an  organized 
crime  figure,  who  was  overheard  during 
a  Mafia  surveillance,  be  allowed  to  in- 
spect the  full  transcript  simply  because 
he  later  was  picked  up  by  a  forest  ranger 
for  violating  migratory  bird  laws,  despite 
the  obvious  lack  of  relationship  between 
the  surveillance  and  his  crime.  Aiuppa  v. 
United  States.  394  U.S.  310—1969.  If  or- 
ganized crime  cases  were  defined  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime  charged,  it 
is  highly  doubtful  that  migratory  bird 
violations  would  be  included.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  offensive  to  pro- 
vide one  statutory  suppression  procedure 
automatically  applied  to  persons  sus- 
pected as  organized  crim^inals  and  an- 
other for  all  other  defendants.  Similarly, 
the  Alderman  case  also  is  applicable  to 
a  person  who  is  iimocent  of  any  orga- 


nized crime  involvement,  stumbles  into 
an  organized  crime  wiretap  by  dialing  a 
WTong  number,  and  then  10  years  later 
is  charged  with  driving  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  Neither  the  charac- 
ter of  the  defendant  nor  the  nature  of 
his  crime  makes  the  prosecution  an  or- 
ganized crime  case,  yet  there  is  an  ob- 
vious need  for  title  VII's  limitation  upon 
disclosure. 

Before  I  conclude  this  discussion  of 
the  real  and  imaginary  issues  raised  by 
the  critics  of  title  'VII,  it  might  be  well 
for  me  to  touch  briefly  upon  two  rather 
general  points  raised  by  title  VTI's  critics 
as  they  sought  to  prove  it  unconstitu- 
tional. 

First,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  its 
January  1970  letter— at  7— attempts  to 
buttress  its  constitutional  objections  to 
title  VII  by  stating  that  "even  the  Justice 
Department  concedes  that  constitutional 
problems  may  exist  under  tile  VII  .  .  ." 
The  City  Bar  Association  committee  was 
more  candid,  but  still  tried  to  get  mile- 
age out  of  the  Justice  Department  testi- 
mony, stating  that: 

The  Department  of  Justice  recognized  tliat 
the  potential  application  of  a  predecessor  of 
this  Subsection  to  coerced  confessions  pre- 
sented possible  Fifth  Amendment  problems." 
(ABCNYat31.)    (Emphasis  supplied.) 

A  simple  comparison  of  the  union's 
statement  with  the  bar  committee's 
statement  raises  serious  doubts  about 
the  reliability  of  the  union  as  a  com- 
mentator on  title  vn.  Even  the  city  bar 
committee's  statement  fails  to  attain  a 
desirable  level  of  candor  and  impartial- 
ity, since  it  omits  to  mention  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  press  its 
desire  that  the  scope  of  title  VU  be  lim- 
ited in  view  of  its  question  as  to  consti- 
tutionality, and  now  fully  supports  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  title  VU  is  consti- 
tutional and  sound.  This  conclusion  was 
challenged  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  22,  1970.  the  ACLU's 
statement  critical  of  title  vn  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  same 
day.  and  the  next  day  the  Senate  soundly 
defeated  an  amendment  which  would 
have  stricken  title  vn. 

Second,  the  union  asserts  that  title  VII 
is  based  upon  assumptions  which  are 
"totally  inconsistent  with  our  traditional 
presumption  of  irmocence."  ACLU  Jan- 
uary 1970  letter  at  9.  As  I  explained 
above,  this  tjTJe  of  objection  completely 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  "presump- 
tion of  innocence."  This  presumption  is 
a  technical,  legal  concept,  applicable  only 
at  trial,  and  in  reality  constitutes  simply 
a  burden  upon  the  Government  to  come 
forward  with  evidence  and  to  prove  guilt. 
See  United  States  v.  Mimerick,  118  F. 
2d  464.  468  <2d  Cir.  1941).  This  limited 
nature  of  the  presumption  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  our  law  authorizes  searches 
imder  warrants,  bail,  and  other  pretrial 
restraints  and  invasions  based  upon 
probable  gmlt.  While  some  laymen  mis- 
take the  presumption  of  innocence,  and 
may  suppose  that  it  compels  the  Govern- 
ment unrealistically  to  close  its  eyes  to 
the  probable  consequences  of  pretrial 
court  orders,  actually  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  prevents  courts 
before  trial  from  drawing  realistic  dis- 
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tinctions  among  cases  where  claims  are 
substantial  and  cases  where  they  are  not. 
Realism  is  exactly  what  is  lacking  in 
the  statement  of  the  ACLU,  and  in  the 
remarkably  similar  complaint  of  the  city 
bar  committee  that  title  VU  is  assumed 
by  the  Senate  only  to  apply  to  mobsters. 
ABCNY.  at  27-28.  Those  critics  of  title 
vn  close  their  eyes  to  the  frequency 
with  which  criminal  defendants  use  dila- 
tory proceedings,  perjury,  and  other  un- 
lawful means  to  escape  punishment.  If 
criminal  defendants  never  resorted  to 
unlawful  means  of  defending  them- 
selves— if,  indeed,  they  never  committed 
crimes  at  all — then  a  rule  as  onesided  and 
inflexible  as  the  Alderman  rule  would  be 
serviceable.  Since  they  do  violate  laws, 
and  since  society  must  have  some  pro- 
tections against  such  violations,  title  vn 
sets  up  standards  and  procedures,  similar 
to  those  now  used  in  other  contexts,  to 
distinguish  dilatory  motions  to  suppress 
evidence  from  substantial  ones. 

TTILE     VIII — SYNDICATED     GAMBUNC 

Mr.  President,  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials is  that  gambling  is  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  for  organized  crime. 
The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations' examination  of  gambling  tuid 
organized  crime,  the  hearings  of  which 
I  was  privileged  to  chair,  concluded  that 
although  estimates  of  the  revenue  ob- 
tained through  illegal  gambling  vary  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  flow  of 
money  to  bookmakers  taking  bets  on 
horse  races  and  sporting  events  totals 
billions  of  dollars  annually — report  at  2. 

Organized  crime,  of  course,  does  not 
limit  its  illegal  gambling  operations  to 
horse  racing  and  sporting  events.  It  also 
includes  gambling  in  the  form  of  lotter- 
ies, dice  games,  and  illegal  casinos.  More 
recently,  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion estimated  the  annual  gross  revenue 
to  organized  crime  from  gambling  in  the 
United  States  at  from  $7  to  $50  billion — 
report  at  189.  The  Commission  indicated 
that  an  analysis  of  organized  crime  bet- 
ting operations  showed  the  profit  to  be 
as  high  as  one-third  of  gross  revenue  and 
concluded  that  while  it  was  difficult  to 
Judge  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  even 
the  most  conservative  estimates  put  a 
substantial  amount  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  organized  crime  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  from  these  huge 
gambling  profits  that  organized  crime  is 
able  to  finance  other  illicit  operations 
such  as  narcotics,  loan  sharking,  prosti- 
tution, and  bootlegging.  This  large  source 
of  illegally  gained  revenue  also  makes  it 
possible  for  organized  crime  to  infiltrate 
and  pollute  legitimate  business. 

The  President  in  his  Message  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  in  April  of  last  year,  char- 
acterized gambling  income  as  the  "life- 
line of  organized  crime."  and  suggested 
that  if  we  can  cut  or  constrict  it  we  will 
be  striking  close  to  its  heart — Doc.  No. 
91-105,  House  of  Representatives.  91st 
Cong..  1st  Sess..  at  6  (1969).  I  need  not 
emphasize  too  highly  that  it  is  in  the 
field  of  gambling  that  the  mob  leader  is 
most  vulnerable  to  honest  law  enforce- 
ment. If  we  can  remove  the  syndicate 
gambler  from  circulation,  we  will  have  at 
the  same  time  largely  eliminated  the 
extortioner,   the   corruptor.   the   robber 


and  the  miuderer — the  gangster  him- 
self. 

One  of  the  inevitable  byproducts  of 
illicit  gambling,  moreover,  is  corrup- 
tion— of  the  police,  the  prosecutor,  the 
courts — indeed,  the  whole  system  of 
criminal  justice.  Gamblers  and  book- 
makers, in  order  be  be  free  to  operate, 
must  pay  off  someone.  The  President  in 
his  message  on  organized  crime  put  it 
this  way : 

It  is  gambling  which  provides  the  bulk  of 
the  revenues  that  eventually  go  Into  usuri- 
ous loans,  bribes  of  police  and  local  officials, 
"campaign  contributions"  to  politicians  .  .  . 
and  to  pay  for  the  large  stables  of  lawyers 
and  accountants  and  assorted  professional 
men  who  are  In  the  hire  oT  organized  crime, 
(/bid.) 

The  report  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  on  Gambling 
and  Organized  Crime  described  the  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  for  various  rea- 
sons, mostly  justifiable  and  understandable, 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  cannot  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  grave  Internal  threat 
posed  by  organized  crime.  Jurisdictional  lim- 
itations and  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 
vide adequate  manpower  or  modern  equip- 
ment are  among  the  most  frequently  cited 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  this  objec- 
tive. While  most  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  prosecutors  are  honest  and  dedi- 
cated In  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  organized 
crime,  too  often  local  criminal  statutes  are 
not  vigorously  enforced  or  prosecuted  be- 
cause a  dishonest  policeman  or  prosecutor  is 
motivated  solely  by  financial  or  political 
gain.  (Report  at  1.) 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  I.  in  the  coiu-se  of  those 
hearings,  during  an  exchange  with  Jacob 
Grumet,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
aptly  expressed  it  this  way: 

You  and  I  know  what  the  problem  Is.  They 
buy  off  the  Judge,  they  buy  off  the  prosecu- 
tor, they  buy  off  th«  sheriff,  and  they  buy 
oO  the  law  enforcement  officers  locally,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly.  (Hearings.  Part  I.  at  31.) 

Today's  corruption  is  less  visible,  more 
subtle  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  de- 
tect and  assess  than  the  corruption  of  the 
prohibition  era.  But  organized  crime 
fiourishes  only  where  it  has  corrupted 
local  officials.  And  as  the  scope  and 
variety  of  organized  crime's  activities 
have  expanded,  its  need  to  involve  pub- 
lic officials  at  every  level  of  local  gov- 
ernment has  grown. 

Mr.  President,  something  must  be  done 
to  stop  this  flow  of  money  to  organized 
crime  from  gambling  enterprises,  and  we 
must  stop  the  corruption  of  local  offi- 
cials and  law  enforcement  officers  by  or- 
ganized crime.  To  do  this  we  need  new- 
weapons.  Title  Vm  would  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  two  new  means  to  aid 
the  States  in  combating  large-scale  gam- 
bling. Part  A  contains  special  findings 
on  the  character  of  syndicated  gambling. 
Part  B  of  title  vni  would  make  it  a 
felony  for  large-scale  gamblers  and  law 
enforcement  officers  or  public  officials  to 
conspire  to  obstruct  enforcement  of  State 
and  local  laws  against  gambling  through 
bribery  of  governmental  officials.  Part 
C  of  this  title  would  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  engage  in  a  large-scale  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  gambling. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 


make  one  thing  very  clear.  No  part  of  this 
title  will,  or  is  intended  to.  preempt  local 
efforts  in  this  area,  but  it  will  add  to  such 
local  efforts  the  expertise,  the  manpower, 
and  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Federsd  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  one  other  important  point 
which  I  have  not  touched  upon,  and  it 
is  a  point  on  which  the  Congress  cannot 
legislate.  I  refer  to  public  apathy  about 
gambling — indeed,  about  organized 
crime  in  general.  The  public  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  dangers  of  organized 
crime,  and  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  each  bet  with  the  local  bookie,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  not  a  harmless  di- 
version but  part  of  a  large-scale  proc- 
ess leading  to  the  eventual  decay  of  his 
community,  for  the  effects  of  apathy  poi- 
son our  whole  well-being.  The  late  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  commenting  on  the  re- 
lation between  orgsmized  crime  and 
street  crime,  put  it  well : 

Crime  in  the  streets  Is  directly  related 
public  apathy  about  organized  crime.  The 
young  man  in  the  ghetto  who  decl  les  to  steal 
rather  than  malce  that  extra  effort  to  find 
work  Is  unquestionably  influenced  by  the 
success  which  the  numbers  runner  down  the 
block  has  had.  The  bookmaker  or  the  nar- 
cotics pusher  is  all  too  often  the  only  con- 
spicuous figure  of  success  in  the  ghetto, 
the  one  who  has  demonstrated  how  to  beat 
the  system  and  gain  wealth  and  prominence. 
Similarly,  the  worker  who  belongs  to  a  cor- 
rupt union,  or  the  businessman  who  must 
pay  protection  to  keep  his  business  or  his 
life,  are  taught  every  day — as  are  their  chil- 
dren— that  our  legal  system  has  nothing  to 
offer  them.  As  long  as  the  public  cares  too 
little  about  the  racketeers  who  control  the 
gambling  and  the  narcotics  and  the  prosti- 
tution that  feed  upon  the  poor  and  the  weak 
there  will  be  youngsters  who  see  the  gang- 
ster's way  as  the  model,  the  path  to  follow. 
(Address  before  the  Columbia  Law  School 
Forum.  Jan.  19,  1967.  reprinted  in  113  Cong. 
Rec.  1243   (Jan.  23.  1967).) 

It  is  in  this  context,  particularly,  that 
the  Senate  must  assess  part  D,  which 
would  set  up,  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  a  Commission  To  Re- 
view National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 
Federal  concern  over  gambling  has  a 
long  history.  Nevertheless,  it  is  time  to 
take  stock  of  where  our  Nation  is  and 
what  direction  it  should  take  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  know  too  little  about  the  full 
scope  of  the  impact  of  syndicated  gam- 
bling and  attendant  police  corruption  on 
our  society,  or  about  the  most  realistic 
way  to  respond  to  them.  There  is  a  need 
here  for  careful  study  and  pubUc  en- 
lightenment after  the  formulation  of 
prudent  action  plans. 

Nevertheless,  the  ACLU  characterizes 
title  vm  as  making  it  "a  Federal  offense 
to  engage  in  'an  illegal  gambling  busi- 
ness' or  to  participate  in  a  'scheme  to  ob- 
struct' state  criminal  laws  with  the  in- 
tent to  ftw:ilitate  such  business,  without 
regard  to  any  connection  with  interstate 
commerce" — ACLU  January  1970  letter 
at  9.  In  fact,  however,  title  vm  does 
not  make  the  proscribed  conduct  crim- 
insd  "without  regard  to  any  cormection 
with  interstate  commerce."  Instead,  it 
limits  its  definition  of  the  prohibited  "il- 
legal gambling  business"  to  gambling  op- 
erations so  large  or  permtment  that  they 
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necessarily  depend  upon  and  affect  inter- 
stAte  commerce,  and  thereby  eliminates 
the  need  of  adducijig  evidence  in  each 
case  linking  the  illegal  business  to  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce. 

As  the  special  findings  in  title  VII 
point  out: 

The  Congress  finds  that  (li  Illegal  gam- 
bling involves  widespread  use  of,  and  has 
an  effect  upon.  Interstate  commerce  and  the 
facilities  thereof;  (2i  Illegal  gambling  Is 
dependent  upon  facilities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce for  such  purposes  as  obtaining  odds, 
malting  and  accepting  bets,  and  laying  oS 
bets;  (3)  money  derived  from  or  used  in 
illegal  gambling  moves  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  IS  handled  through  the  facilities 
thereof:  (4)  paraphernalia  for  use  in  Illegal 
gambling  moves  In  Interstate  commerce:  and 
(5)  illegal  gambling  enterprises  are  facili- 
tated by  the  corruption  and  bribery  of  State 
and  local  officials  or  employees  responsible 
for  the  executive  or  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  S.  2022.  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  S.  30  as  title  Vm,  As- 
sistant Attorney  Greneral  Will  Wilson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  criminal  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  stated: 

Testimony  already  given  before  the  com- 
mittee .  .  .  establishes  conclusively  that 
without  interstate  commerce  organized  gam- 
bUng  cannot  exist  ■  (Hearings  at  382.)  Mr. 
Wilson  further  testified  that  "(tlhere  can  be 
little  question  that  illegal  gambling  has  a 
subetantial  effect  on  interstate  commerce  It 
uses  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce,  its 
profits  are  distributed  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  its  ptaraphernalia  is  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce."   (/d.  at  381.) 

The  committee  report — at  73-74 — is 
explicit  regarding  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  under  the  com- 
merce clause  to  prevent  criminal  activ- 
ities which  affect  interstate  commerce. 
The  pertinent  section  of  the  report  states 
as  follows: 

It  Ls  well  est«bllshed  that  Congress  is  em- 
powered under  the  commerce  clause  to  pre- 
vent crlmlnai  activities  which  take  place  in 
or  affect  Interstate  commerce.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Day  stated  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  Cami- 
netti  V.  United  States,  242  U.S.  470.  491 
(1917)  : 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  keep  the 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce  free  from 
inunoral  and  Injurious  uses  has  been  fre- 
quently sustained,  and  Is  no  longer  open  to 
question. 

It  Is  equally  well  established  that  once 
Congress  concludes  that  some  general  activ- 
ity affects  Interstate  commerce,  and  enacts 
a  statute  regulating  particlp>&nts  in  that  ac- 
tivity, an  Individual  participant  will  not  b< 
heard  to  claim  that  his  particular  segment 
of  the  activity  does  not  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. See.  e.g..  Wtckard  v.  Filbum.  317  U.S. 
Ill  (1942);  cf.  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States.  379  U.S.  241.  258  (1964):  Kat 
zenbach  v.  licClung,  379  C.S   294  (1964) . 

The  need  for  Congress  to  take  action 
such  as  that  proposed  in  title  vm  was 
illustrated  recently,  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment disclosed  a  conspiracy  through 
which  the  chief  of  intelligence  of  the  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  Police  Department,  re- 
ceived $40,000  over  a  3-year  period,  and 
certain  patrolmen  received  some  $250  per 
month,  for  failing  to  close  a  known  num- 
bers operation.  A  Federal  prosecution  was 
brought,  but  ended  with  an  acquittal  by 
a  jury  apparently  convinced  of  the  de- 
fendants' substantial  guilt,  but  not  of  the 


Federal  authorities"  jurisdiction  under 
existing  law.  According  to  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Will  Wilson,  "the  daily 
intake  of  one  operator  was  believed  to 
exceed  $15,000."  Illegal  gambling  busi- 
nesses of  that  size,  especially  where  local 
law  enforcement  is  crippled  by  corrup- 
tion, are  most  appropriate  subjects  of 
Federal  jurisdiction,  and  title  vn  would 
strengthen  the  ability  of  our  laws  to  deal 
with  them. 

The  specific  objections  to  title  Vm 
raised  by  the  city  bar  committee  and 
by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  are  not  per- 
suasive. Once  again,  the  city  bar  com- 
mittee's statement  mirrored  that  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  both  claim  that 
title  VUI's  use  of  the  word  "scheme"  in 
the  provision  making  it  unlawful  "for 
two  or  more  persons  to  participate  in 
a  scheme  to  obstruct  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  '  is  so  vague 
as  to  be  unconstitutional.  They  join  in 
contrasting  the  term  "scheme"  with  the 
term  "conspiracy."  which  they  both 
quote  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  as  criticizing 
for  its  elasUcity— ABCNY  at  36;  ACLU 
January  1970  letter  at  9.  Neither  group 
points  out  that  an  individual  can  com- 
mit the  offense  of  conspiracy  simply  by 
making  an  inforn.al  verbal  agreement 
with  one  other  man  to  commit  a  crime 
which  actually  never  occurs,  while  the 
"overt  act"  which  the  law  requires  can 
be  committed  by  the  other  member  of 
the  conspiracy  and  can  be,  in  itself,  an 
innocent  act.  Title  vm.  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  that  a  defendant  "par- 
ticipate in  a  scheme."  and  thus  requires 
that  each  individual  defendant  take  an 
active  part,  whether  by  financing  super- 
vising, operating,  or  profiting  from  the 
scheme.  The  additional  element  of  "par- 
ticipation," not  required  in  conspiracy 
cases,  makes  the  prohibition  in  title 
Vni  more  specific  in  one  respect  than 
the  laws  prohibiting  conspiracy,  which, 
although  they  have  been  criticised  by 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and  some  others, 
are  today  of  unquestioned  validity  and 
great  utility. 

There  are,  in  addition,  strong  afBrma- 
tive  reasons  for  using  the  term  "scheme  ' 
in  title  Vm.  Some  oi  the  reasons  were 
presented  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Will  Wilson : 

Senator  McClixlan.  What  Is  the  differ- 
ence under  your  proposed  section  1611.  title 
I.  between  "devising  or  participating  in  a 
scheme."  and  "conspiring"? 

Mr  WrLSON.  Well,  the  purpose  of  that 
language  is  to  broaden  the  word  "conspire" 
to  Include  a  situation,  for  Instance,  where 
you  could  trace  some  of  the  profits  of  a 
scheme  of  a  gambling  enterprise  Into  a  given 
Individual,  but  couldn't  ever  put  him  in  the 
room  where  conversations  or  other  acts  of 
conspiracy  occurred. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  you  are  doing 
Is  saying  that  If  you  accept  the  fruits  or 
benefits  of  that  conspiracy  you  would  be 
guilty? 

Blr.  Wilson.  Yes.  sir.  As  you  probably 
know.  In  the  biggest  gambling  rackets  It  Is 
relatively  easy  to  make  cases  against  the 
street  sellers,  and  clear  up  through  the  book- 
keeping department,  but  through  the  use  of 
carriers  and  banking  connections  it  Is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  develop  proof  against 
the  person  who  is  the  most  guilty,  that  Is  the 
top   proprietor,   because   he   Isolates   himself 


from  It  rather  effectively.  This  would  pro- 
vide broader  language  which  would  permit 
us  to  go  after  the  big  ones  with  a  lessor  de- 
gree of  proof  than  In  conspiracy. 

Senator  McCleixan.  In  other  words.  If  they 
get  a  take  out  of  It.  whether  or  not  they 
participated  In  the  actual  activity.  It  would 
make  no  difference,  they  would  be  guilty? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
language. 

Senator  McClellan.  Someone  might  start 
something  down  here,  and  get  It  going,  but 
then  outsiders  step  In  and  say,  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  take  a  part  of  It."  They  should  be 
Included,  too. 

Mr.  WrLSON.  And  conceivably  might  not 
either  have  been  a  party  to  it  or  known 
about  it  In  the  sense  of  knowing  the  me- 
chanics of  it — at  least  to  the  extent  that  you 
could  prove  It, 

Senator  McClellan,  But  If  they  step  In 
and  get  the  benefits  or  the  fruits  from  It, 
then  they  are  guilty? 

Mr,  Wilson,  That  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
language  (hearings  at  397) . 

It  should  be  noted  in  addition,  that  the 
use  of  the  word  "scheme"  in  a  substantive 
criminal  prohibition  is  not  novel.  The 
mail  fraud  statute.  18  U.S.C.  1341,  makes 
it  criminal  to  "devise  any  scheme  or  arti- 
fice to  defraud." 

The  substantive  prohibitions  in  title 
vni  are  criticized  by  the  city  bar  com- 
mittee and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  for 
overbreadth  on  another  ground.  They 
consider  the  prohibitions  broad  enough 
to  reach  very  small  gambling  operators, 
and  the  city  bar  committee,  for  example, 
feels  that  title  'VIII  would  permit  Fed- 
eral prosecution  of  a  "mom  and  pop" 
bookmaking  operation  which  E>ays  a 
small  bribe  to  the  policeman  on  the 
beat — ABCNY  at  37.  To  support  these 
contentions,  both  the  union  and  the  bar 
committee  interpret  title  VTH's  prohibi- 
tions as  reaching  not  only  the  operators 
of  a  gambling  business,  but  also  the 
players.  That  interpretation  is  unwar- 
ranted. The  statute  itself  states  that  it 
prohibits  only  "participation  in  an  il- 
legal gambling  business '  or  "participa- 
tion in  a  scheme  to  obstruct  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws".  Obviously, 
playing  the  horses  does  not  make  one  a 
participant  in  the  gambling  business,  any 
more  than  buying  groceries  at  the  A  &  P 
makes  a  person  a  participant  in  the 
grocery  business.  The  committee  report 
emphasizes  the  point  by  specifying  that 
the  prohibitions  do  not  "include  the 
player  himself  in  an  illegal  game" — Re- 
port at  155. 

When  it  is  understood  that  title  'Vin 
does  not  prohibit  the  playing  of  an  un- 
lawful gsune.  it  becomes  still  more  ob- 
vious that  title  VIII  prohibits  only  rela- 
tively large  gambling  operations  Title 
'VXn  defines  an  "illegal  gambling  busi- 
ness" as  involving  five  or  more  partici- 
pants in  the  gambling  business,  and 
either  remaining  in  operation  over  30 
days  or  grossing  at  least  $2,000  per  day. 
A  fair  reading  of  those  elements  of  the 
crime  created  by  title  VIII  makes  it  clear 
that  the  two-person  'mom  and  pop" 
bookmaking  operation  whose  future  con- 
cerns the  bar  committee  does  not  con- 
stitute an  "illegal  gambling  business ' 
under  title  vni.  One  can  only  wonder 
how  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  able 
to  state  in  its  January  1970  letter  that 
"the  statute  itself  easily  encompasses 
such  petty  crimes  and  criminals  and  by 
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its  terms  could  apply  to  two  men  who 
park  illegally  on  their  way  to  sui  all-night 
poker  game"— ACLU  January  1970  letter 
at  10. 

The  union— ACLU  January  1970  let- 
ter at  10 — and  bar  committee— ABCNY 
at  38 — join  also  in  objecting  to  the  pro- 
vision of  title  Vin  which  reads: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  If  It  Is 
found  that  a  gambling  business  has  five  or 
more  persons  who  participate  in  such  busi- 
ness and  such  business  operates  for  two  or 
more  successive  days,  the  probability  shall 
have  been  established  that  such  business  re- 
ceives gross  revenue  in  excess  of  $2000  In  any 
single  day. 

The  union  begins  its  criticism  of  that 
provision  by  misstating  it.  The  union 
states  that  the  provision  creates  a  legis- 
lative conclusive  presumption  that  the 
specified  business  "has"  the  necessary 
daily  gross  revenue — ACLU  January  1970 
letter  at  10.  A  reading  of  the  provision 
itself  makes  clear  that  the  presumption 
is  not  that  the  business  "has"  such  gross 
revenue — a  presumption  which  would  be 
useful  at  trial— but  only  that  it  probably 
has  such  gross  revenue — a  presumption 
which  has  utility  only  in  the  sole  situa- 
tion where  probability  is  an  issue:  a 
search  or  arrest. 

It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  both  the 
union  and  the  bar  committee  complain 
that  the  statute  permit's  application  of 
the  presumption  at  trial.  The  Senate 
committee  report — at  156 — and  the  Sen- 
ate hearings — at  401 — make  it  explicit 
that  the  presumption  applies  only  to  the 
making  of  probably  cause  findings.  It 
would  seem,  though,  that  such  expliclt- 
ness  was  not  necessary,  since  whether  or 
not  an  essential  element  of  the  offense 
has  been  shown  probably  to  have 
occurred,  is  as  the  union  and  bar  com- 
mittees surely  know,  utterly  immaterial 
at  trial.  Even  if  this  provision  of  title  Vin 
attempted  to  create  such  a  legislative  pre- 
sumption, the  end  result  of  the  presump- 
tion could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  or 
disclosed  to  the  jury  in  the  case,  because 
of  its  immateriality. 

The  bar  committee  and  the  imion 
criticized  the  provision  concerning  prob- 
ability also  on  the  ground,  as  expressed 
by  the  bar  committee,  that  "we  have 
grave  doubt  whether  a  constitutionally 
required  nexus  between  the  findings  and 
the  facts  on  which  it  is  made  to  depend 
can  be  established.  Cf.  Leary  v.  United 
States.  95  U.S.  6,  6  (1969);  Tot  v. 
United  States,  319,  U.S.  463  a943)"— 
ABCNY  at  38.  The  Leary  and  Tot  cases 
do  not  deserve  even  citation  as  analogous 
authorities.  They  dealt  with  legislative 
presumptions  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  elements  of  offenses  for  use  at 
trial  when  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  was  required,  so  involved  a  far 
tighter  "nexus"  than  is  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  the  probability  provision  of 
title  Vin. 

The  bar  committee  and  Civil  Liberties 
Union  object  also  to  the  requirement  of 
title  'Vin  that  a  gambling  business,  in 
order  to  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of 
title  'Vni,  be  conducted  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sicn  thereof— ABCiry  at  39-39;  ACLU 
January  1970  letter  at  10.  As  soon  as  some 
thought  is  devoted  to  the  question,  it  be- 


comes apparent  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culties with  this  type  of  reference  to 
State  law  in  a  Federal  statute  are  actu- 
ally nonexistent.  Title  vni  simply  re- 
quires that  the  gambling  business  which 
is  to  be  brought  within  its  terms  have 
been  conducted  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  violating  its 
laws.  If  there  Is  one  or  more  States  or 
political  subdivisions  as  to  which  that  is 
showTi  to  be  true,  then  that  element  of 
the  offense  under  title  vni  has  been 
established.  Title  vm,  in  this  respect 
follow  the  example  of  18  U.S.C.  1952, 
which  punishes  interstate  travel  with 
Intent  to  promote  any  unlawful  activity, 
and  which  defines  "unlawful  activity"  as 
including  "any  business  enterprise  in- 
volving gambling  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  they  are  com- 
mitted." 

As  for  the  reference  by  the  city  bar 
committee  to  the  provision  of  title  'Vm 
that  "gambling"  includes  bookmaking 
and  several  other  specified  gambling  &c- 
tivities,  but  does  not  provide  that  the 
list  of  activities  is  exclusive,  and  the 
committee's  statement  that  "we  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  important  defini- 
tion be  open-ended,"— ABCNY  at  37  n. 
66 — I  simply  call  to  mind  the  disastrous 
experience  with  legislation  designed  to 
curb  the  use  of  interstate  commerce  to 
promote  slot  machine  gambling.  Sena- 
tors will  recall,  whether  the  city  bar  com- 
mittee does  or  not,  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  certain  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tromechanical devices  in  the  Chicago 
area  required  the  Congress,  until  it 
learned  that  undue  specificity  is  no  virtue 
in  a  gambling  statute,  to  enact  a  series 
of  laws  designed  to  curb  first  the  one- 
armed  bandit,  and  then  progressively 
more  sophisticated  machines  for  evading 
the  latest  Federal  prohibitions.  I  sug- 
gest we  decline  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Committee's  invitation  to  repeat  that  ex- 
perience. See  the  Gambling  Device  Act 
of  1951.  ch  1195,  64  Stat.  1134.  as 
amended.  15  US.C.  §  1171  (1964);  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  1828,  87th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  1 
(1962). 

On  the  contrary,  I  find  the  complaints 
aoid  suggestions  of  the  city  bar  commit- 
tee and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  regard- 
ing title  'Vin  to  be,  by  and  large,  mis- 
guided and  unconstructive.  Although  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Committee  does  not 
mention  the  fact,  title  vni  has  been  ap- 
proved, in  major  part,  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, as  well  as  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, which  initiated  the  introduction  of 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  clear  title  "Vm  has 
withstood  the  criticism  leveled  at  it  by 
the  bar  committee  and  the  union,  and 
should  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  pro- 
posal against  organized  crime. 

TITLK     IX aACKKTEER     INIXITXNCXO    AND 

CORRITPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  of  S.  30  as  origi- 
nally introduced  was  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  these  terms : 

The  Department  favors  the  objectives  of 
S.  1861.  and  believes  that  with  some  possible 
revisions  Its  combination  of  criminal  penal- 
ties and  civil  remedies,  which  has  been 
highly  effective  in  removing  and  preventing 
harmful  behavior  In  the  field  of  trade  and 


commerce,  may  be  effectively  utilized  to  re- 
move the  Influence  of  organized  crime  from 
legitimate  business.  (Hearings  at  404.  405.) 

The  subcommittee  and  committee  have 
now  agreed  with  the  Department  on 
their  suggested  revisions  and,  along  with 
other  improving  amendments,  have  ap- 
proved title  IX. 

The  infiltration  of  legitimate  business 
by  organized  crime  has  been  increasingly 
documented  in  the  past  year.  Once  it 
invades  a  legitimate  field  of  endeavor, 
the  mob  quickly  brings  with  it  a  full 
range  of  corrupt  practices.  It  sometimes 
uses  terror  tactics  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  market.  Labor  unions  are 
infiltrated,  and  then  labor  peace  is  sold 
to  businesses.  This  does  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  workingman.  To  the  con- 
trary, for  example,  as  documented  in  a 
grand  jury  report  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  115.  part  28. 
page  37196.  in  New  Jersey  members 
of  the  mob  recently  required  pay- 
ments from  a  contractor  so  that 
nonunion  men  could  work  at  lower 
wages  on  a  project.  In  business,  the  mob 
bleeds  a  firm  of  assets,  then  takes  bank- 
ruptcy. It  steals  securities  and  then  uses 
the  stolen  securities  to  fraudulently  ob- 
tain funds  from  lending  institutions.  It 
evades  taxes  and  thereby  gains  an  unfair 
advantage.  It  monopolizes  goods  and 
services  thereby  raising  prices.  Through 
the  violence  used  in  its  operations  and 
its  rigidly  enforced  code  of  silence,  as 
well  as  exploitation  of  nonmembers  in 
its  schemes,  the  mob  seeks  to  gain  im- 
munity from  the  rules  of  our  society 
governing  business  and  labor  practices. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  it  to  succeed 
in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  is  aimed  at 
removing  organized  crime  from  our  legit- 
imate organizations.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  insufficient  to  merely 
remove  and  imprison  individual  mob 
members.  Title  EX  attacks  the  problem 
by  providing  a  means  of  wholesale  re- 
moval of  organized  crime  from  our  orga- 
nizations, prevention  of  their  return,  and. 
where  possible,  forfeiture  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

Title  IX  uses  three  primary  devices 
to  achieve  these  ends — criminal  forfeit- 
ure, civil  remedies  which  have  proven 
successful  in  the  antitrust  area,  and  a 
number  of  civil  investigative  procedures. 

The  concept  of  criminal  forfeiture  is 
an  old  one  in  our  common  law.  It  was  ex- 
tensively used  in  England  and  had  some 
limited  use  in  the  colonies.  Title  EX. 
drawing  on  this  early  history,  would  for- 
feit the  illgotten  gains  of  criminals  where 
they  enter  or  operate  an  organization 
through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activ- 
ity. To  bring  this  special  criminal  remedy 
into  play,  the  offender  must  be  charge- 
able as  a  principal  in  the  commission  of 
at  least  two  racketeering  acts,  each  of 
which  is  chargeable  as  a  crime  apart 
from  title  EX. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  in  1890,  the  courts  have  used 
several  equitable  remedies,  and  developed 
new  ones  to  implement  the  language  of 
15  U.S.C.  sections  1  and  2.  I  believe,  and 
numerous  others  have  expressed  a  similar 
belief,  that  these  equitable  devices  can 
prove  effective  in  cleaning  up  organiza- 
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tions  corrupted  by  the  forces  of  organized 
crime.  The  first  st-ep  in  cleaning  up  an 
organization  will  be  to  reqmre  the  mob 
to  divest  Itself  of  its  holdings  in  legiti- 
mate endeavors,  where  its  members  have 
abused  that  right  by  the  condemned 
practices.  In  some  cases,  the  organiza- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  so  corrupt  that  it 
will  have  to  be  dissolved.  Once  the  mob 
is  removed,  an  injunction  against  it  ever 
again  entering  that  particular  type  of 
organization  should  prove  effective  to 
prevent  its  return  to  corrupt  anew. 

As  the  criminal  process  has  a  grand 
jury  for  investigations,  the  civil  process 
will  need  an  investigative  arm  to  deter- 
mme  whether  there  have  been  violations. 
To  accomplish  this  end.  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  use  either  a 
civU  investigative  demand  or  investiga- 
tive powers  now  existing  in  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  there  aie 
some  who  are  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  infiltration  of  our  legitimate  organi- 
zations by  the  mob.  The  facts,  however, 
are  truly  disturbing. 

According  to  Internal  Revenue  sources, 
of  this  country's  113  major  organized 
crune  figures.  98  are  involved  in  159  busi- 
nesses. In  like  manner,  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  in  1967  reported  that 
racketeers  control  nationwide  manufac- 
turing and  service  industries  with  known 
and  respected  brand  names.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  the  mob  controls  one 
of  the  largest  hotel  chains  in  the  cotm- 
tr\-.  dominates  a  bank  with  assets  from 
$70  to  $90  million,  operates  a  $20  mil- 
lion yearly  gross  laundry,  and  so  on.  In 
an  Eastern  State  the  mob  burned  several 
stores  and  killed  employees  of  a  large 
grocery  chain — the  venerable  A.  &  P. 
Nevertheless,  violence  is  not  the  mob's 
only  technique.  Approximately  200  syn- 
dicate-inspired bankruptcy  schemes  are 
perpetrated  annually,  each  involving  up 
to  250  or  more  creditors  and  upwards  of 
$200,000  in  merchandise  or  material.  Or- 
ganized criminals,  too.  have  flooded  the 
market  with  cheap  reproductions  of  hit 
records  and  affixed  coimterfeit  popular 
labels.  They  are  heavily  engaged  in  the 
illicit  prescription  drug  industry. 

This  is  jiist  a  sampling.  I  could  go  on 
at  length  in  this  fashion,  but  I  think  the 
necessary   point  has   been   made. 

Nevertheless,  the  city  bar  committee 
attacks  title  IX  and  the  statement  in  the 
Senate  report — at  34 — that  the  list  of 
crimes  the  commission  of  which  consti- 
tutes one  element  of  the  prohibitions  in 
title  EX  is  a  list  of  "specific  State  and 
Federal  criminal  statutes  now  charac- 
teristically violated  by  members  of  or- 
ganized crime — ABCNY  at  41.  The  bar 
committee  complains  that  the  list  is  too 
inclusive,  since  it  includes  offenses  which 
often  are  committed  by  persons  not  en- 
gaged in  organized  crime.  The  Senate  re- 
port does  not  claim,  however,  that  the 
listed  offenses  are  committed  primarily 
by  members  of  organized  crime,  only  that 
those  offenses  are  characteristic  of  or- 
ganized crime.  The  listed  offenses  lend 
themselves  to  organized  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, unlike  some  other  offenses 
such  as  rape,  and  experience  has  shown 
they  are  commonly  committed  by  par- 
ticipants in  organized  crime.  That  Is  all 
the  title  IX  list  of  offenses  purports  to 


be,  that  is  all  the  Senate  report  claims 
it  to  be.  and  that  Is  all  it  should  be. 

Members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  and  small- 
er organized  crime  groups  are  sufficient- 
ly resourceful  and  enterprising  that  one 
constantly  is  surprised  by  tlie  variety  of 
offenses  that  they  commit.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  an  effective  statute  which 
reaches  mast  of  the  commercial  activi- 
ties of  organized  crime,  yet  does  not  in- 
clude offenses  commonly  committed  by 
persons  outside  organized  crime  as  well. 
A  few  illustration  should  make  that 
point.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  example,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  considering  Justice 
Department  appropriations  for  1970. 
cited  a  variety  of  offenses  committed  by 
organized  crime  leaders,  including  as- 
sault on  a  Federal  officer,  bank  robbery, 
and  conspiring  to  transport  stolen  tele- 
vision sets  in  interstate  commerce — hear- 
ings before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 91st  Congress,  first  session, 
part  I  at  557  (1969).  At  another  point 
in  the  testimony  before  that  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Hoover,  for  example,  testi- 
fied: 

We  have  over  30  pending  cases  (March  1, 
1969)  involving  thefts  of  securities  from 
brokerage  houses.  Close  associates  and  rela- 
tives of  La  Cosa  Nostr.i  figures  are  known 
to  be  involved  in  at  least  11  of  these  cases. 
(Id.  at  559.) 

In  his  most  recent  testimony  for  1971, 
he  cited  these  offenses:  armed  robbery, 
pornography,  stolen  securities.  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  theft,  perjury,  burglary — 
hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of 
Representatives,  91st  Congress,  second 
session,  part  1  at  770-776  (1970).  At  one 
point  in  his  testimony,  for  example,  he 
indicated: 

In  New  York  City,  the  late  La  Cosa  Nostra 
"Commission"  member  Vlto  Genovese  has 
not  been  replaced  yet  and  bis  organization 
is  being  run  by  an  "acting  boss"  and  a  crew 
of  "captains."  Two  of  these  "captains  '  have 
been  convicted  In  recent  months  as  the  result 
of  FBI  Investigations,  and  two  others  are 
currently  awaiting  trial  On  July  23  and  24. 
1969.  Sam  Mavarlte.  a  captain,  and  10  of 
his  associates  were  arrested  in  five  States, 
breaking  up  one  of  the  country's  largest  In- 
terstate operations  In  pornography  and  ob- 
scene literature.  (Id.  at  770.) 

Indeed,  one  of  the  statutes  which  the 
city  bar  committee  cites  as  an  example  of 
a  Federal  law  which  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  title  IX  list  of  offenses  Is 
the  statute  prohibiting  use  of  a  stolen 
telephone  credit  card— 18  UJ3.C.  1343. 
Credit  card  offenses  Illustrate  my  point 
extremely  well,  because  while  they  are 
commonly  committed  by  persons  having 
no  organized  crime  connections,  orga- 
nized crime  has  made  a  big  business  out 
of  dealing  in  stolen  and  coimterfeit  cred- 
it cards,  sometimes  selling  $250  kits,  each 
with  a  credit  card  and  proof  of  identity. 
Credit  cards  have,  therefore,  played  a 
role  in  organized  crime  activities.  For 
example.  Salvatore  "Bill"  Bonanno,  son 
of  former  Mafia  boss  Joseph  "Joe  Ba- 
nanas" Bonanno  and  a  Cosa  Nostra 
member,  was  recently  convicted  of  mail 
fraud  and  conspiracy  for  using  a  Diners 
Club  credit  card  extorted  from  a  New 
York  travel  agent.  These  examples,  of 
course,  were  only  Federal  crimes;  when 


one  examines  State  offenses  as  well,  still 
greater  variety  appears. 

It  is  self-defeating  to  attempt  to  ex- 
clude from  any  list  of  offenses  such  as 
that  found  in  title  IX  all  offenses  which 
commonly  are  committed  by  persons  not 
involved  in  organized  crime.  Title  IX's 
list  does  all  that  can  be  expected,  as  does 
the  list  found  in  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance provisions  of  title  III  of  the  1968 
Safe  Streets  Act — it  lists  offenses  com- 
mitted by  organized  crime  with  substan- 
tial frequency,  as  part  of  its  commercial 
operations.  The  danger  that  commission 
of  such  offenses  by  other  individuals 
would  subject  them  to  proceedings  under 
title  IX  is  even  smaller  than  any  such 
danger  imder  title  III  of  the  1968  act. 
since  commission  of  a  crime  listed  under 
title  IX  provides  only  one  element  of 
title  IX's  prohibitions.  Unless  an  individ- 
ual not  only  commits  such  a  crime  but 
engages  in  a  pattern  of  such  violations. 
and  uses  that  pattern  to  obtain  or  op- 
erate an  interest  in  an  interstate  busi- 
ness, he  is  not  made  subject  to  proceed- 
ings under  title  IX. 

The  union  offers  an  inaccurate  and 
prejudicial  criticism  of  title  IX  when  it 
states  that  "  'pattern  of  racketeering  ac- 
tivity' is  defined  as  two  or  more  acts  of 
'racketeering  activity.'  "  and  worries  that 
a  person  could  be  subjected  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  title  IX  simply  for  committing 
two  widely  separated  and  isolated  crimi- 
nal offenses,  one  of  which  related  to  an 
interstate  business.  Again,  a  careful 
reading  of  title  IX  would  have  informed 
the  union  that  a  pattern  under  title  IX 
is  not  defined  as  two  or  more  acts  of 
racketeering  activity,  but  requires  them. 
As  the  Senate  committee  report  points 
out: 

The  target  of  title  IX  is  thus  not  sporadic 
activity.  The  infiltration  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness normally  requires  more  than  one  "rack- 
eteering activity"  and  the  threat  of  continu- 
ing activity  to  be  effective.  It  is  this  factor 
of  continuity  plus  relationship  which  com- 
bines to  produce  a  pattern — report  at  158. 

The  term  "pattern"  itself  requires  the 
showing  of  a  relationship,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  thus  reinforces  that  inter- 
pretation. So,  therefore,  proof  of  two  acts 
of  racketeering  activity,  without  more, 
does  not  establish  a  pattern  and  the 
ACLU's  fears  are  unwarranted. 

Once  again,  the  city  bar  committee 
complains  that  a  reference  to  State  law, 
this  time  foimd  in  title  IX,  creates  choice 
of  law  problems— ABCNY  at  42.  Once 
again  the  objection  is  groundless,  for 
reasons  I  have  explained  in  reference  to 
title  'Vin.  An  individual  who  engages,  for 
example,  in  a  lending  transaction  which 
violates  the  law  of  any  State  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  transaction,  has 
broken  a  State  law.  Thus,  he  satisfies 
that  element  of  the  prohibitions  of  title 
IX. 

Neither  is  the  city  bar  committee  cor- 
rect when  it  describes  the  difficulties  of 
tracing  tainted  funds  as  nearly  "insuper- 
able"—ABCNY  at  8.  41.  Such  tracing  is 
difficult,  of  course,  but  it  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  The  FBI,  for  example,  has 
traced  money  skimmed  from  Las  'Vegas 
casinos  into  Swiss  bank  accounts.  That 
tracing  was  done,  it  is  true,  through  un- 
lawful surveillance,  but  the  enactment  in 
1968  of  authority  for  court-supervised 
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electronic  surveillance  holds  the  promise 
of  similar  tracing  by  legal  means  in  the 
future.  Other  titles  of  S.  30,  in  addition, 
contain  new  investigative  techniques, 
such  as  grants  of  use-restriction  im- 
munity to  witnesses,  which  will  make 
the  tracing  of  tainted  funds  more  prac- 
ticable, though  still  difficult.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  only  one  of  the 
three  prohibitions  in  title  IX  requires 
tracing  of  funds  and  that  violations  of 
the  other  two — which  essentially  pro- 
scribe acquisition  or  operation  of  a  busi- 
ness through  racketeering  activity — will 
be  far  easier  to  prove. 

Although  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  ob- 
jects to  the  procedure  used  for  issuing 
and  executing  a  civil  investigative  de- 
mand under  title  IX,  on  grounds  such  as 
the  alleged  burden  on  a  witness  of  bring- 
ing before  the  court  a  proceeding  to  re- 
sist allegedly  unreasonable  or  improper 
investigative  demands,  those  procedures 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  pres- 
ently used  by  grand  juries.  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  investigators,  and  investi- 
gators using  the  civil  investigative  de- 
mand authorized  for  antitrust  investiga- 
tions. 

Nor  is  the  union  on  firmer  ground  in 
objecting  to  civil  investigative  demands 
on  constitutional  grounds.  The  union 
was  so  bold  as  to  state,  in  January  1970, 
that  "if  material  acquired  in  connection 
with  a  civil  investigation  can  be  used  in 
a  subsequent  criminal  case,  any  fifth 
amendment  privilege  would  thereby  be 
destroyed.  Unless  this  privilege  covers  all 
prosecutions  which  result  from  the  gath- 
ering of  this  information,  broad  civil  in- 
vestigative powers  in  an  area  involving 
criminal  activity  would  clearly  be  un- 
constitutional"—ACLU  January  1970 
letter  at  12,  A  person  reading  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  objections  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  to  titles  I.  II,  'VII,  X,  and 
other  titles  of  S.  30.  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  comparison  between  this 
language  concerning  title  IX,  in 
which  the  union  made  flat  and  absolute 
assertions  of  clear  unconstitutionality, 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  it  spoke  on  the  subject  shortly  after 
the  union  filed  its  statement.  In  that 
case.  United  States  v.  Kordel.  6  Crim.  L. 
Rept.  3059—2-24-1970 — the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  criticisms  leveled  by 
the  ACLU  against  title  IX.  in  the  context 
of  the  Federal  Dru?  Administration's 
enforcement  of  its  governing  statute  by 
civil  and  criminal  means. 

The  concept  of  title  IX  has  been  gen- 
erally approved  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and,  with  two  minor  reservations,  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
It  offers  the  first  major  hope  of  begin- 
ning to  eradicate  the  growing  organized 
criminal  influence  in  legitimate  com- 
merce, while  posing  no  real  threat  to 
civil  liberties.  It  should  be  supported  by 
all  those  who  wish  to  turn  the  tide  of 
lawlessness. 

Trri-E    X DANGEROUS    SPECIAL    OFFENDER 

SENTENCING 

Mr.  President,  title  X  would  authorize 
extended  prison  sentences  for  carefully 
defined  categories  of  particularly  dan- 
gerous special  offenders. 

Title  X  authorizes  a  Federal  prosecut- 


ing attorney  to  notify  £in  adult  felony 
defendant  and  the  court  before  trial  on 
any  grounds  for  finding  the  defendant  to 
be  a  dangerous  special  offender.  The  con- 
cept of  dangerousness  is  defined,  as  are 
the  types  of  special  offender:  recidivist, 
professional  offender,  and  organized 
crime  offender.  The  court  determines  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegations  upon  a  full 
hearing  with  substantial  presentence 
report  disclosure  and  rights  to  notice, 
counsel,  compulsory  process,  and  cross- 
examination,  imposes  sentence  up  to  a 
special  maximum  of  30  years,  and  records 
its  findings  and  reasons  for  the  sentence. 
The  title  authorizes  appellate  review  of 
the  sentence  at  the  instance  of  the  de- 
fendant or  the  Government,  preserves 
the  right  of  a  Federal  court  to  consider 
the  fullest  information  possible  in  deter- 
mining an  appropriate  sentence,  and  es- 
tablishes within  the  FBI  a  central  re- 
pository for  admissible  copies  of  con- 
viction records. 

Title  X  would  be  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment of  our  law  in  the  one  area,  sen- 
tencing, which  is  most  important  to  the 
great  majority  of  defendants  and  yet  has 
received  the  least  legal  development  by 
the  Congress  and  the  courts.  The  basic 
difficulties  in  our  sentencing  law  have 
been  that,  for  a  given  crime,  every  of- 
fender hsis  been  exposed  to  the  single 
maximum  authorized  punishment  set  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  a  trial  court's 
selection  of  a  particular  penalt>'  at  or 
under  that  maximum  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  appellate  review.  Those  two  fac- 
tors have  led  the  Congress,  as  it  has  fixed 
maximum  sentences  for  individual  of- 
fenses over  the  years,  to  set  the  maxi- 
mums at  compromise  levels  which  curb 
somewhat  the  danger  of  excessive  sen- 
tences for  ordinary  offenders,  but  are  of 
insufficient  length  to  protect  society  by 
incapacitating  recidivists,  professionals, 
and  Mafia  members  or  others  engaged  in 
organized  crime. 

The  inadequacy  of  sentences  imposed 
upon  organized  crime  leaders  has  been 
well  known  to  racket  prosecutors  for 
years.  Our  people,  too.  are  aware  of  the 
facts.  A  Gallup  p)oll  early  last  year  found 
that  75  percent  of  those  interviewed 
thought  that  ovu-  courts  did  not  deal 
haishlv  enough  with  criminals.  (N.Y. 
Times.  Feb.  16,  1969,  p.  47,  col.  1.)  A 
recent  staff  studv  by  the  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee  based  on  FBI  sentencing 
data,  moreover,  confirms  that  experience 
and  the  judgment  of  our  people.  That 
study  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  115,  part  25,  pages  34389- 
34394,  so  it  is  necesisary  now  to  point  out 
that  two-thirds  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  mem- 
bers included  in  the  study  and  indicted  by 
the  Federal  Government  since  1960  have 
faced  maximum  jail  terms  of  only  5  years 
or  less,  and  that  nevertheless  fewer  than 
one-fourth  have  received  the  maximum 
sentences,  12  percent  have  received  no 
jail  terms,  and  the  sentences  of  the  re- 
mainder have  averaged  only  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  maximums. 

Statistics,  however,  outline  only  the 
bare  bones  of  the  situation.  An  example 
snouia  nesh  out  the  deplorable  situation 
One  of  the  worst  gangsters  uncovered 
in  the  labor  racketeering  investigation  of 
the    Select    Committee    was    Anthony 


"Tony  Ducks"  Corallo,  then  a  captain  in 
the  Lucchese  family  of  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
It  was  Corallo  who  helped  James  Hoffa 
gain  control  of  New  York  City's  140,000 
teamsters.  Our  hearing  record  showed 
how  this  gangster  brought  in  40  hood- 
lums with  records  of  178  arrests  and  77 
convictions  for  crimes  ranging  from 
theft,  robbery,  burglary,  and  stinkbomb- 
ing  to  extortion  and  murder.  One  New 
York  employer  told  how  he  hired  Corallo 
simply  to  walk  into  his  plant  and  "glance 
at  the  employees  to  keep  them  in  line,' 
The  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  our  commit- 
tee counsel,  commented,  'This  seemed 
rather  funny  at  the  time.  But  when  Tony 
E>ucks  appeared  on  the  witness  stand  and 
turned  his  glare  on  us,  I  changed  my 
mind."  (Kennedy,  The  Enemy  Within,  at 
81  (I960).) 

It  was  just  such  experiences  as  this 
that  led  Kennedy,  when  he  became  At- 
torney General,  to  mount  the  first  truly 
effective,  concentrated  Federal  attack  in 
our  Nation's  history  on  organized  crime, 
and,  by  1962,  Corallo  had  been  convicted 
under  18  UJS.C.  section  1952,  the  Federal 
Anti-Racketeering  Act,  for  conspiracy  to 
pay  a  $35,000  bribe  to  a  New  York  judge 
and  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  to  fix  a 
cohort's  sentence  in  a  $100,000  bankrupt- 
cy fraud  case.  Despite  Corallo's  shocking 
public  record  as  a  vicious  racketeer,  he 
was  sentenced  to  but  2  years  out  of  a 
possible  5.  He  was  actually  released  to  the 
street  within  18  months,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  he  and  his  asstxi- 
ates  control  at  least  seven  of  the  56 
Teamster  locals  in  the  New  York  area 
piratically  forcing  millions  of  consumers 
to  pay  hidden  tribute. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  only  half  of  the 
deplorable  story.  In  June  of  1968,  Corallo 
once  again  stood  before  the  same  judge, 
incredibly  once  again  convicted  under 
the  same  Federal  statute.  This  time,  by 
loan  sharking  a  financially  pressed  city 
water  commission,  he  had  been  able  to 
arrange  and  share  a  $40,000  kickback  on 
a  city  contract.  In  sentencing  Corallo, 
the  judge  observed: 

What  the  court  noted  then  about  him 
still  remains  true.  His  entire  life  reflects  a 
pattern  of  antl-soclal  conduct  from  early 
3n}utb.  It  is  doubtful  that  his  money  over 
any  substantial  period  of  his  adult  life  came 
from  honest  toll.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  his 
means  derived  from  illicit  activities — book- 
making,  gambling,  shylocklng  and  question- 
able union  activities. 

Nonetheless,  the  court  this  time — in- 
comprehensibly— gave  Corallo  only  3 
years  out  of  a  possible  5. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  give  gang- 
sters such  as  Corallo  the  maximum,  for 
whom  then  will  we  reserve  it? 

Mr.  President,  as  convicted  organized 
crime  offenders  like  Corallo  walked  out 
free  to  resume  their  criminal  careers, 
they  were  scoffing  examples  that  for  big- 
time  mobsters,  crime  in  America  too 
often  does  pay — and  richly. 

Title  X  will  begin  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion by  implementing  the  principle,  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
ABA,  the  National  Coimcil  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, and  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, that  the  Congress  should  au- 
thorize one  maximum  sentence  for  ordi- 
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nary  offenders  and  a  greater  maximum 
for  more  dangerous  offenders. 

All  three  of  title  X's  definitions  of 
special  offenders  will  apply  in  some  cases 
to  hardcore  members  of  large  criminal 
sjmdicates.  For  example,  the  staff  sen- 
tencing study  referred  to  previously  in- 
dicated that  almost  60  percent  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra  members  included  in  the 
study  would,  upon  conviction  of  another 
Federal  felony,  qualify  under  title  X  as 
recidivists.  More  importantly,  the  three 
definitions  have  been  so  drawn  as  to  ac- 
curately define  the  three  types  of  of- 
fenders who  should  be  singled  out  for 
special  sentencing  treatment,  regardless 
of  their  relationship  to  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
Again,  recidivists  are  an  obvious  example. 
The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  recently  re- 
ported that  "by  far  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  all  serious  violence  is  committed 
by  repeaters.  While  the  number  of  hard- 
core repeaters  is  small  compared  to  the 
number  of  one-time  offenders,  the  former 
group  has  a  much  higher  rate  of  violence 
and  inflicts  considerably  more  serious  in- 
jury— Congressional  Rkcoro,  volume  115. 
part  26.  pages  35546.  35547.  The  staff 
sentencing  study  revealed  that  68 
percent  of  all  persons  arrested  on  Fed- 
eral charges  during  the  period  of  the 
study  who  would  have  qualified  as  recidi- 
vists under  title  X  accumulated  an  aver- 
age of  4.3  charges  per  offender  follow- 
ing those  Federal  arrests. 

In  view  of  modern  knowledge  of  the 
role  recidivism  plays  in  our  exploding 
crime  problem,  we  have  gone  too  long 
without  a  Federal  general  recidivist  ."^tat- 
ute.  and  it  would  be  intolerable  if  now 
we  should  reject  this  opportunity  to  en- 
act a  law  making  the  distinction  between 
aggravated  offenders  and  ordinarj-  ones 
for  the  vital  purpose  of  sentencing. 

The  provision  of  appellate  review  of 
sentences  is  of  great  Importance  for  of- 
fenders who  are  shown  under  title  X  to 
be  unusually  dangerous  to  society  and 
are  exposed  to  unusually  long  sentences. 
They  implement  a  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  that — 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  supervision 
over  those  trial  Judges  who.  because  of  cor- 
ruption. pwUtlcal  considerations,  or  laclt  of 
knowledge,  tend  to  mete  out  light  sentences 
In  cases  involving  organized  crime  manage- 
ment personnel  Consideration  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  allowing  the  prosecution  the 
right  of  appeal  regarding  sentences  of  per- 
sons In  management  positions  In  organized 
crime  activity  or  groups.  Constitutional  re- 
quirements for  such  an  appellate  proc3dure 
must  arst  be  carefully  explored.  (Report  at 
203  » 

The  appellate  review  provisions  of  title 
X  have  been  drawn  with  great  care  so  as 
to  avoid  infringing  individual  rights  un- 
der the  due  process  and  double  jeopardy 
clauses.  Supreme  Court  decisions  ren- 
dered last  term,  and  lengthy  and  detailed 
hearings  into  the  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  appellate  review  of  sentences, 
have  indicated  that  the  concept  can  be 
implemented  as  title  X  does  within  con- 
stitutional bounds.  Appellate  review  un- 
der title  X  will  not  only  permit  correction 
of  imjust  sentences  in  particular  cases, 
it  will  also  promote  the  evolution  of  sen- 
tencing principles  and  enhance  respect 
for  our  system  of  justice.  It  promises  a 


major  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  at  a  stage  where 
that  improvement  long  has  been  needed. 

Nevertheless,  the  ACLU  and  bar  com- 
aiittee  are  critical  of  title  X  and  in  par- 
ticular its  definitions  of  "dangerous  spe- 
cial offenders,"  who  are  made  subject  to 
extended  prison  terms.  The  phrase  'spe- 
cial offender"  is  defined  in  title  X  to  in- 
clude three  types  of  criminals  found  by 
the  Senate  to  jpose  special  threats  to 
cially  "dangerous,"  and  defines  that 
professional  criminals,  and  organized 
crime  offenders,  but  each  type  Is  defined 
in  detail.  Title  X  makes  the  special  prison 
term  depend  in  addition  on  a  separate 
court  finding  that  the  defendant  is  espe- 
cially "dangerous, '  and  defines  that 
term.  The  ACLU,  however,  finds  each  of 
those  four  definitions  vague  or  overbroad. 

The  ACLU  summarizes  the  definition 
of  a  recidivist  by  saying  it  covers — a  per- 
son previously  convicted  two  or  more 
times  in  any  court — and  imprisoned  one 
or  more  times — of  offenses  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year — 
regardless  of  how  long  ago  the  convic- 
tions occurred  or  for  what  crimes,  or 
whether  the  person  was  over  or  under 
juvenile  court  age.  This  summary  is  in- 
accurate and  misleads  the  reader  in  two 
respects. 

First,  it  states  that  the  extended  sen- 
tence can  be  imposed  for  any  crime,  while 
actually  title  X  provides  that  the  ex- 
tended sentence  can  be  imposed  only  if 
the  defendant's  latest  crime,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  sentenced,  is  a  felony.  The 
ACLU  must  have  been  alert  to  this  lim- 
itation on  the  scope  of  title  X.  It  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  ACLU  which  led 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
amend  the  details  of  title  X's  definition 
of  a  prior  felony  conviction,  although  the 
ACLUs  recent  statement  draws  no  atten- 
tion to  the  Judiciary  Committee's  accept- 
ance of  this  earlier  suggestion. 

Second,  the  ACLUs  statement  that  the 
recidivist  definition  covers  a  prior  con- 
viction "whether  the  person  was  over  or 
under  juvenile  court  age"  is  a  half-truth. 
It  omits  to  mention  that  under  the  def- 
inition, as  the  committee  report  makes 
perfectly  clear,  juvenile  proceedings  are 
not  included. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  bar  com- 
mittee is  correct  in  its  statement  that  a 
defendant's  previous  convictions  expose 
the  defendant  to  the  possibility  of 
sentencing  as  a  recidivist.  <ABCNY  at  48 
n.  81. .>  Such  convictions  should  be  con- 
sidered, since  unlike  juvenile  proceedings 
they  reflect,  as  much  as  to  ordinary  crim- 
inal convictions,  the  results  of  full  crim- 
inal trials  of  defendants,  and  findings 
after  jury  trial  or  waiver  of  jury  trial 
that  the  defendants  committed  the  felo- 
nies involved.  Once  such  a  defendant's 
commission  of  a  subsequent  felony  has 
demonstrated  that  the  defendant  failed 
to  respond  to  his  youth  offender  sen- 
tence, there  is  no  reason  to  require  the 
court  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  significance 
of  the  defendant's  prior  felonious  con- 
duct. After  all,  convictions  for  which  a 
defendant  receives  youth  offender  sen- 
tences are  not.  as  the  city  bar  commit- 
tee asserts,  "offenses  .  .  .  received"  by 
the  defendant — they  are  felonies  com- 
mitted by  him.  and  are  quite  relevant  in 
determining  the  sentence  which  the  de- 


fendant should  receive  for  a  subsequent 
felony. 

The  evaluation  of  the  recidivist  defini- 
tion by  the  union  and  bar  committee  is  no 
more  valid  than  the  union's  summary 
of  it.  The  union  implies — at  13 — that 
convictions  occurring  long  before  the  de- 
fendant's latest  felony  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  basis  for  sentencing  him  as  a 
repeater.  The  city  bar  committee  simi- 
larly raises  fears  that  title  X  may  be 
applied  to  impose  the  maximum  sentence 
authorized  by  title  X.  a  30-year  term  of 
imprisonment,  to  the  latest  aggravated 
offender  who  comes  witliin  the  terms  of 
the  title  X  definitions.  For  example,  the 
bar  committee  states  that  "under  Sec- 
tion 3575te)(l».  a  judge  could  give  the 
same  thirty-year  sentence  to  an  offender 
guilty  of  a  minor  felony,  for  which  the 
maximum  punishment  was  only  two 
years,  as  to  a  person  convicted  of  bank 
robbery,  who  could  otherwise  receive 
twenty-five  years — all  based  upon  a  sub- 
jective evaluation  of  prior  convictions — 
ABCNY  at  44-45.  This  is  so,  the  city 
bar  committee  asserts,  because  under 
title  X — the  severity  of  the  sentence  is 
unrelated  to  the  defendant's  most  recent 
crime — Id.  at  47. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  not  every  in- 
dividual who  barely  satisfies  the  title  X 
recidivist  criteria  will  at  the  time  of  his 
sentencing  require  30  years  of  incarcera- 
tion— and  the  same  wouJd  be  true  of  any 
other  definition  of  repeaters,  however  re- 
stricted its  terms.  A  defendants  most  re- 
cent felony,  for  example,  may  not  have 
discovered  or  prosecuted  until  several 
years  after  its  commission  and  he  may 
have  completely  reformed  in  the  mean- 
time, or  there  may  be  other  extenuating 
circumstances. 

However,  such  a  defendant  is  pro- 
tected from  severe  sentencing  as  a  recid- 
ivist by  several  provisions  of  title  X 
other  than  the  definition  of  a  recidivist. 
For  example,  the  title  requires  that  the 
court  find  at  the  time  of  sentencing  that 
the  defendant  is  especially  "dangerous," 
in  the  sense  that — a  period  of  confine- 
ment longer  than  that — ordinarily  pro- 
vided— is  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  further  criminal  con- 
duct by  the  defendant.  The  title  also  au- 
thorizes the  district  court  in  its  discre- 
tion to  impose  a  sentence  less  than 
either  the  special  maximum  or  even  the 
ordinary  maximum,  even  though  the  de- 
fendant meets  the  statutory  criteria. 
Furthermore,  title  X  permits  the  court 
of  appeals  to  review  both  the  finding  of 
dangerousness  and  the  district  court's 
exercise  of  discretion. 

The  vital  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that, 
though  not  every  defendant  barely  meet- 
ing the  definition  of  a  recidivist  in  title 
X  will  deserve  or  receive  a  maximum  30- 
year  sentence,  every  defendant  who 
meets  that  definition,  is  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous, and  meets  every  other  require- 
ment of  the  title  does  merit  some  in- 
crease in  punishment,  large  or  small. 
Title  X  merely  gives  courts  discretion  to 
Increase  the  punishment  to  the  degree 
appropriate  in  each  case. 

In  addition,  many  recidivists  deserve 
and  require  very  long  sentences  despite 
the  fact  that  their  most  recent  convic- 
tions prior  to  the  felonies  for  which  they 
are  being  sentenced  occurred  a  number 
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of  years  earlier.  Indeed,  a  subcommittee 
staff  study  of  FBI  sentencing  experience 
showed  that  the  average  La  Cosa  Nostra 
member  in  the  study  had  a  criminal  ca- 
reer of  over  20  years.  Racket  prosecutors 
have  foimd  this  pattern  to  be  typical:  a 
Mafia  member  is  convicted  of  several 
minor  or  moderately  serious  offenses  in 
early  adulthood,  rises  in  the  criminal 
organization  and  Is  immune  for  many 
years,  and  then  is  convicted  of  a  felony 
in  late  middle  age  when  his  prominence 
in  the  syndicate  has  led  to  a  concerted 
effort  to  obtain  evidence  of  his  activities. 
Title  X's  recidivist  definition  covers  such 
a  criminal  career:  the  staff  study  I  have 
referred  to  indicated  that  almost  60  per- 
cent of  La  Cosa  Nostra  members  upon 
conviction  of  another  Federal  felony 
would  qualify  under  title  X  as  recidivists. 
To  impose  a  time  limitation  on  the  defi- 
nition would  reward  syndicate  members 
for  avoiding  detection  of  their  crimes, 
and  for  corrupting  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  witnesses.  It  also  would  pre- 
vent effective  sentencing  of  many  recidi- 
vists who  are  not  members  of  organized 
crime  but  who  present  special  dangers  to 
society  nevertheless.  The  complaint  that 
prior  convictions  are  stale  overlooks  the 
fact  that  each  defendant  covered  by  title 
X's  recidivist  definition  has  committed  a 
new  crime  recently,  a  felony  at  that. 
■We  must  not  fetter  the  right  of  a  sen- 
tencing judge  to  evaluate  the  case  of 
every  repeater  in  the  light  of  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, by  imposing  a  mechanical. 
mathematiOAi  time  limitation  That  con- 
clusion is  the  one  reached  by  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  in  its  Model  Penal 
Code  (7.03  > ,  and  by  States,  such  as  Mis- 
souri, having  general  recidivist  laws.  'Ver- 
non's Ann.  Mo.  Stat. section  56.280  « 1951  > 
and  State  v.  Humphries,  350  Mo.  938,  169 
S.W.  2d  350.  Indeed,  title  X's  recidivist 
definition  generally  was  drawn  largely 
from  the  model  penal  code  and  existing 
State  recidivist  laws,  and  then  was  re- 
fined in  view  of  testimony  received  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Numerous  precedents  from  States  hav- 
ing general  recidivist  statutes  imdercut 
the  complaint  that  a  recidivist  sentence 
much  more  severe  than  that  ordinarily 
authorized  for  the  defendant's  most  re- 
cent felony  is  improper.  Such  statutes 
have  been  held  constitutional  as  em- 
ployed by  the  States,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  commonly  permit  or  require 
imposition  of  a  prison  sentence  for  life  or 
for  an  extremely  long  term  regardless  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  defendant's  most 
recent  felony.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  held,  for  example,  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  life  sentence  for  a  third  convic- 
tion is  not  "cruel  and  unususJ  punish- 
ment." although  the  defendant's  latest 
offense  merely  is  larceny.  (Graham  v. 
West  Virginia.  224  U.S.  616  (1912) .) 

It  is  the  existing  recidivist  statutes — at 
least  such  of  them  as  do  not  impose 
mandatory  prison  sentences — which  per- 
mit sentencing  based  upon  the  "subjec- 
tive evaluation  of  prior  convictions"  of 
which  the  city  bar  committee  com- 
plains. Title  X,  on  the  contrary,  will  make 
recidivist  sentencing  objective,  both  by 
articulating  on  the  face  of  the  statute  the 
criteria  for  finding  a  defendant  to  be 
a  recidivist,  to  a  greater  degree  than  is 
common  in  the  State  general  recidivist 


laws,  and  by  authorizing  appellate  re- 
view of  recidivist  sentences,  which  is 
designed  to  produce  a  body  of  decisional 
precedent  developing  and  refining  ob- 
jective standards  for  discretionary  sen- 
tencing of  recidivists.  For  those  reasons, 
the  sentences  imder  title  X  will  be,  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  sentences  held 
to  be  valid  xmder  existing  State  recidivist 
statutes,  related  in  severity  both  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  defendant's  most  re- 
cent felony  and  to  the  character  of  his 
previous  convictions. 

The  language  of  title  X  Itself  quite 
properly  declines  to  place  mechanical 
limitations  on  the  relationship  which 
sentencing  and  reviewing  courts  must 
find  to  exist  between  the  appropriate 
sentence  for  a  recidivist  in  a  given  case 
and  the  maximum  authorized  sentence 
for  his  most  recent  felony.  The  commit- 
tee report  in  the  Senate  does,  however, 
make  it  clear — at  91,  166 — that  both  the 
trial  court  and  the  court  of  appeals  mtist 
measure  the  "appropriateness  of  any  sen- 
tence to  be  imposed,  and  the  provisions 
for  discretionary  rather  than  mandatory 
sentencing  and  appeUate  review  provide 
effective  means  by  which  this  principle 
will  be  applied.  So  far  as  any  constitu- 
tional undercurrents  in  the  concept  of  re- 
lationship between  a  recidivist's  sentence 
and  his  most  recent  felony  are  con- 
cerned, any  constitutional  question  would 
be  resolved — as  the  reporter  to  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Sentencing  and  Review, 
Associate  Dean  Peter  Low.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  'Virginia  Law  School,  has 
acknowledged — hearings  at  204 — not 
upon  a  reading  of  a  face  of  the  recidivist 
statute  but  upon  evaluation  of  each  ap- 
plication of  the  statute  through  the  im- 
position of  a  specific  sentence  in  a  specific 
case. 

Title  X's  definition  of  a  professional 
offender  also  is  rejected  by  the  ACLU. 
asserts  that  "even  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment op^xised  a  similar  proposal  in  the 
original  bill  as  being  so  vague  as  to 
create  due  process  problems  and.  being 
unable  to  suggest  constitutionally  ac- 
ceptable language,  called  for  Its  deletion. 
See,  for  example.  Lanzetta  v.  New  Jersey, 
306  U.S.  451  (1939)."  (ACLU  Jan.  1970 
letter  at  14).  It  is  odd  that  the  ACLU 
says  "even  the  Justice  Department."  The 
Department  was  nearly  as  critical  as  the 
ACLU,  and  much  more  thorough  and 
constructive,  when  it  submitted  its  com- 
ments on  the  original  version  of  S.  30. 
The  Department  proposed  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  bill,  some  of  them  major, 
and  nearly  all  were  accepted  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

In  fact,  the  committee  adopted  all  the 
Department's  criticisms  of  the  profes- 
sional offender  definition,  which  are 
stated  in  the  subcommittee  Hearings  on 
S.  30 — at  376.  Far  from  being  unable  to 
suggest  constitutionally  acceptable  lan- 
guage, as  the  ACLU  claims,  the  Depart- 
ment made  these  constructive  sugges- 
tions : 

In  order  to  withstand  a  constitutional  at- 
tack on  grounds  of  vagueness  ...  it  Is  felt 
that  the  definition  of  professional  offender 
must  be  made  more  specific  and  must  em- 
phasize a  pattern  of  specific  past  criminal 
actU-lty  and  conduct  In  opposition  to  the 
legal  structure  of  society  as  a  whole,  rather 


than  emphasis  on  his  income  from  a  source 
other  than  legal.  This  could  perhaps  best  be 
approached  by  adopting  the  approach  taken 
In  the  Model  Sentencing  Act.  .  .  . 

Comparison  of  S.  30  sis  originally  in- 
troduced, with  the  Model  Sentencing  Act 
and  S.  30  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee made  the  suggested  changes.  There- 
fore, the  ACLU's  reliance  on  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  criticism  is  inexpli- 
cable and  irrelevant,  and  the  imion's 
statement  that  S.  30's  present  definition 
of  a  professional  offender  is  "similar"  to 
the  one  criticized  by  the  Department  is 
afalseh(x>d. 

Nor  is  the  "professional  offender"  def- 
inition invahd  under  the  case  of  Lanzet- 
ta v.  New  Jersey.  306  U.S.  451  (1939), 
though  the  ACLU  Imphes  that  such  is 
the  case  by  citing  that  decision.  Lametta 
involved  a  substantive  statute  defining  a 
crime,  while  title  X  merely  applies  sen- 
tencing criteria.  Substantive  law  must 
be  relatively  clear  and  precise,  so  that 
citizens  may  know  in  advance  whether 
their  acts  will  be  crimes.  Remedial  law 
such  as  title  X,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  less  precise,  and  those  who  violate 
clear  substantive  prohibitions  have  al- 
ways been  required  to  accept  a  risk  of 
relatively  flexible,  less  predictable  con- 
sequences at  the  stage  of  sentencing. 
In  any  case,  neither  the  "professional  of- 
fender" definition  nor  the  others  in  title 
X  are  at  all  comparable  to  the  vague,  un- 
defined terms  held  impermissible  in  Lan- 
zetta, such  as  "gang"  and  "known  to  be 
a  member,"  and  similar  statutory  lan- 
guage has  been  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  See  Aftnnesofa  v.  Probate 
Court.  309  U.S.  270  (194Ct. 

The  city  bar  committee  complains  that 
title  X's  definition  of  a  professional  of- 
fender, which  requires,  in  part,  that 
"the  defendant  committed  such  felony 
as  part  of  a  pattern  of  criminal  conduct,' 
nowhere  defines  what  is  a  sufficient  pat- 
tern cf  conduct"— ABCNY  at  48.  The  city 
bar  committee  goes  on  to  state  that — 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis.  Senate  Re- 
port 164,  explains  that  this  requirement 
"precludes  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  an  Isolated  offense."  But  all  that  Is  appar- 
ently necessary  to  trigger  the  possibility  of  a 
thirty-year  sentence  are  two  Isolated  offenses, 
no  matter  how  widely  separated  In  time 
(Ibid.) 

The  bar  committee's  conclusion  that 
two  Isolated  offenses  are  sufficient  is  in- 
accurate and  imwarranted.  The  com- 
mittee reached  that  conclusion,  and 
makes  the  conclusion  appear  to  the  read- 
er to  be  tenaOjle,  only  by  failing  to  note 
that  the  Senate  repent,  on  the  page  im- 
mediately following  the  page  from  which 
the  city  bar  committee  took  its  short 
quotation,  states: 

The  phrase  "pattern  of  conduct"  covers 
continuing,  repetitive.  Intermittent,  sporadic, 
or  other  conduct  In  which  two  or  more  sim- 
ilar or  different  criminal  acts  bear  relation- 
ships to  one  another  which  are  relevant  to 
the  purposes  of  sentenciag.  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  relationships.  The  variety 
of  such  relationships  precludes  more  detaUed 
specification  of  them  in  the  bill.  See  pro- 
posed section  3575(e)  (2) ,  above. 

Report  at  165 — clearly.  Just  as  in  title 
IX,  where  the  concept  of  "pattern"  is 
employed,  the  intent  of  S.  30  is  clear,  on 
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its  face  and  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port, that  the  term  •pattern"  itself  con- 
veys the  requirement  of  a  relationship 
between  various  criminal  &cis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  pattern  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  elements  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  the  possibility 
of  a  30-year  sentence  is  triggered,  such 
as  the  requirement  that  the  defendant 
be  "dangerous."  that  he  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  subsequent  felony,  that  he 
have  been  over  21  at  the  time  his  most 
recent  felony  was  committed,  and  so 
forth.  The  bar  committee's  statement 
that  a  30-year  term  can  be  triggered  by 
two  isolated  offenses  and  nothing  more 
is  plainly  incorrect  and  inflammatory. 

The  ACLDs  objections  to  the  "profes- 
sional offender"  definition  also  include 
the  complaint  that  "it  is  unclear  whether 
a  'criminal'  pattern  of  conduct  includes 
misdemeanors  as  well  as  fejmies."  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  clear.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  defendant's  most  recent 
ofTense,  title  X  invariably  uses  the  narrow 
word  •felony."  so  that  offense  plainly 
must  be  a  felony:  and.  in  referring  to  the 
pre.ious  ofTenses  to  be  considered  in  rul- 
ing whether  the  defendant  is  a  profes- 
sional or  organized  crime  offender,  it  in- 
variably uses  the  broad  word  "crim- 
inal"— so  those  offenses  may  be  any 
crimes,  whether  felonies  or  not. 

The  meaning  of  title  X  in  this  respect  is 
not  only  clear,  it  is  sound.  It  follows  the 
example  of  the  model  penal  code — sec- 
tion 7.03 — promulgated  by  the  American 
Law  Institute.  Indeed,  title  X  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  model  penal  code  to  insure 
that  the  defendant's  prior  criminaJ 
activity  was  suflBciently  serious  and  rel- 
evant so  that  it  should  be  considered  in 
sentencing.  Both  the  professional  and 
the  organized  crime  offender  definitions 
in  title  X  require  that  the  prior  criminal 
conduct  be  so  related  to  the  latest  offense, 
which  must  be  a  felony,  as  to  form  a 
■pattern"  with  it. 

The  ACLU  also  asserts  that  it  violates 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
to  permit  an  inference  against  a  defend- 
ant alleged  to  be  a  professional  offender 
to  be  drawn  from  his  income  or  property, 
where  it  is  not  explained  as  derived  from 
a  source  other  than  crime.  The  city  bar 
committee  goes  stUl  further,  stating  that 
it  disagrees  "that  failure  to  explain  in- 
come or  property  in  the  defendant's  pos- 
session supports  an  inference  that  it  was 
derived  from  a  pattern  of  criminal  con- 
duct. The  right  to  refrain  from  explain- 
ing ones  sources  of  income  in  public  is 
one  that  deserves  i-ecognition  and  pro- 
tection"—ABCNY  at  48.  n.  82.  Those  as- 
sertions are  incorrect  for  several  reasons. 

First,  title  X  does  not  require  that  a 
defendant  desiring  to  explain  his  wealth 
testify  in  person.  The  defendant  instead 
can  offer  other  witnesses  or  documentary 
evidence,  and  doing  so  is  not  considered 
self-incrimination. 

Second,  this  provision  of  title  X  does 
not  compel  a  finding  that  a  defendant 
with  unexplained  wealth  is  a  professional 
offender,  it  does  not  create  an  irrebut- 
table or  even  a  rebuttable  presumption  to 
that  effect,  and  it  does  not  even  require 
the  court  to  draw  any  inference  from  the 
unexplained  wealth.  It  is  clear,  from  a 
careful  reading  of  the  face  of  the  provi- 


sion, that  its  sole  effects  are  to  declare 
unexplained  wealth  to  be  relevant,  and 
to  permit  the  diawing  from  it  of  any  in- 
ference of  fact  which  is  logical  and  per- 
suasive in  the  circumstances.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  like  similar  permissible  in- 
ference that  follows  from  the  recent  pos- 
session of  stolen  property,  which  has  been 
long  upheld.  See  Wilson  v.  United  States. 
162  U.S.  613.  619—1896.  The  inference 
may  be  very  strong  in  some  cases  and 
nonexistent  or  very  weak  in  others,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  wealth,  the 
circumstances  of  its  acquisition,  the  facts 
concerrxing  the  felony  for  which  the  de- 
fendant is  to  be  sentenced,  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  aggravation.  If  the  sen- 
tencing judge  draws  any  such  inference, 
title  X  requires  him  to  say  so  on  the 
record,  and  the  court  of  appeals  reviews 
the  issue.  It  is  stretching  the  fifth  amend- 
ment beyond  reason  to  suggest  that  it  is 
violated  by  a  statute  which  merely  per- 
mits the  dUawing  of  any  inference  which 
is  persuasive  and  does  not  require  the 
drawing  of  an  inference  which  the  facts 
do  not  justify.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  ACLU  presses  this  objection  in 
its  statement,  and  does  not  mention  that 
the  provision  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  read  as  it  now 
does,  in  response  to  the  ACLU's  com- 
plaint tliat  when  S.  30  was  introduced 
the  provision,  which  then  declared  that 
every  person  with  unexplained  wealth 
automatically  was  a  "professional  of- 
fender." tended  "to  draw  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  guilt" — hearings  at  472. 
Obviously,  the  provision  no  longer  does 
that,  and  it  no  longer  tlireatens  the  con- 
stitutional privilege. 

Third,  the  Marchetti  and  Grosso 
cases  t  Marchetti  v.  United  States,  390 
US.  39  '  1968) :  Grosso  v.  United  States, 
390  U.S.  62  (1968)  )  relied  upon  by  the 
union  shed  no  light  on  title  X.  since  the 
law  they  invalidated  made  one's  failure 
to  incriminate  himself  a  crime  in  itself. 
The  ACLU  seems  to  recognize  the  irrel- 
evance of  those  cases,  since  its  citation 
suggests  only  that  the  reader  "see  gen- 
erally" those  decisions.  The  precedents 
which  are  relevant  to  this  provision  of 
title  X  support  its  constitutionality,  since 
they  permit  the  use  of  a  defendant's  net 
worth  in  a  tax  prosecution — c/.,  e.g., 
Holland  v.  United  States,  348  U.S.  121 
(19541 — and  an  inference  of  guilt  from 
unexplained  possession  of  stolen  property 
in  cases  of  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
goods — c/.,  e.g..  Wilson  v.  United  States, 
supra.  Title  X's  provision,  which  applies 
such  a  principle  to  sentencing  criteria,  is 
virtually  identical  to  one  in  the  Model 
Sentencing  Act — section  6 — approved  by 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency's Advisory  Council  of  Judges, 
while  the  American  Law  Institute's 
model  penal  code  goes  still  further  and 
permits  the  inference  that  a  defendant  is 
a  professional  criminal  from  the  single 
fact  of  substantial  unexplained  wealth — 
section  7.03.  P.O.D.,  and  Comment,  page 
43,  Tent.  Draft  No.  2, 1954. 

The  ACLU's  criticism  of  title  X's  "or- 
ganized crime  offender  "  definition  is  less 
detailed,  more  emotional,  and  equally 
unsound.  It  attempts  to  provoke  a  fear 
that  that  definition  is  overbroad  and  ap- 
plies to  "civil  rights  activists  or  political 


demonstrators,"  or  to  Dr.  Spock  or  the 
Chicago  Seven.  A  person  can  be  sen- 
tenced under  title  X  as  an  "organized 
crime  offender,"  however,  only  if  he  was 
convicted  of  a  felony — not  a  minor  of- 
fense— and  only  if  all  the  following  facts 
are  true:  First.  He  was  a  memt)er  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  not  just  a  single 
crime,  but  a  pattern  of  crimes.  Second. 
The  conspiracy  was  closely  related  to  the 
defendant's  felony  and  therefore  was  in- 
trinsically an  especially  serious  conspir- 
acy. Third.  The  conspiracy  had  at  least 
four  members,  not  just  the  usual  legal 
minimum  of  two.  Fourth.  The  defendant, 
as  a  part  of  the  conspiracy,  either:  gave 
or  received  a  bribe;  or  used  force;  or  was 
a  leader  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  city  bar  committee's  assertion 
that  "it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  con- 
spiracy"— ABCNY  at  49 — in  which  it  will 
not  be  true  that  every  participant  in  the 
conspiracy  managed  or  directed  part  of 
the  conspiracy  is  incorrect.  While  cer- 
tain small  conspiracies,  such  as  gangs 
which  rob  stores  or  burglarize  ware- 
houses for  a  living,  often  delegate  some 
aspects  of  their  plan  to  indindual  mem- 
bers and  involve  most  members  of  the 
conspiracy  in  the  direction  of  part  of  the 
conspiracy,  many  of  the  most  common 
and  most  profitable  conspiracies  engaged 
in  by  organized  crime,  such  as  large 
gambling  businesses  and  schemes  for  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics,  involve  more  con- 
spirators at  the  lowest  level,  having  no 
management  or  supervisory  responsibili- 
ties, than  at  all  the  upper  levels  com- 
bined. 

Not  one  of  the  title  X  criteria  for  find- 
ing one  to  be  an  organized  crime  offender 
is  a  requirement  for  conviction  of  the 
defendant's  felony  itself.  Not  one  of 
those  facts  needs  be  shown  in  order  to 
impose  the  maximum  sentence  which  is 
provided  for  that  felony  in  ordinary 
cases.  Yet  title  X  requires  every  one  of 
them  to  be  established  before  a  sentence 
exceeding  the  ordinary  maximum,  how- 
ever sUghtly,  can  be  imposed.  Those  who 
suggest  that  so-called  civil  rights  lead- 
ers engage  in  felonious  conspiracies  to 
commit  patterns  of  crime  must  have  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  Nation's  civil 
rights  movement.  The  essential  point, 
however,  is  that  any  defendant  who  ac- 
tually meets  every  one  of  those  extra  cri- 
teria of  culpability  and  dangerousness 
deserves  and  requires  a  sentence  longer, 
to  some  degree,  than  that  of  a  defendant 
who  meets  none  of  them.  Thus,  the  scope 
of  the  'organized  crime  offender"  defi- 
nition is  not  only  permissible,  it  Is  also 
necessary.  The  Nation  must  not  let  an 
hysterical  fear  that  some  "political  ac- 
tivists" will  commit  crimes  of  special 
gravity  deter  it  from  setting  up  sen- 
tencing standards  which  distinguish 
more  grave  from  less  grave  offenses. 

The  definition  title  X  adopts  for  iden- 
tifying organized  crime  offenders  Is  much 
narrower  than  that  approved  by  the 
Model  Sentencing  Act — section  5.  In- 
deed, the  Director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
S.  30.  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  S.  30 
"defines  an  organized  crime  offender' 
in  terms  that  are  rather  similar  to  those 
in  the  Model  Sentencing  Act."  S.  30"s 
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definition  "is  more  detailed,  and  perhaps 
in  that  respect  superior  to  the  corre- 
sponding provision  in  the  Mcxlel  Sentenc- 
ing Act.  This  section  we  think  is  fine, 
and  desirable,  a  useful  addition  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime — hearings 
at  251.  The  changes  made  in  that  defi- 
nition after  the  National  Council's  testi- 
mony was  given  have  clarified  it,  and 
the  Council  still  "fully  endorses"  it. 
Statement  submitted  to  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  No.  5  at  1. 

The  ACLU  also  criticizes  the  provision 
of  title  X  that  a  defendant  is  ''danger- 
ous" if  a  prison  term  longer  than  that 
ordinarily  provided  for  his  felony  is  re- 
quired for  protection  of  the  public  from 
further  criminal  conduct  by  him,  and 
further  criminal  conduct  by  him,  claim- 
ing that  it  contains  no  standards  for 
determining  what  sentence  is  "required" 
that  "such  breadth  and  discretion  create 
grave  risks  of  abuse" — ACLU  January 
1970  letter  at  14. 

Once  again  the  ACLU's  only  attempt 
to  support  an  objection  to  title  X  is  a 
citation  of  an  inapposite  Supreme  Court 
decision,  which  this  time  Is  Minnesota 
ex  rel.  Pearson  v.  District  Court,  309  U.S. 
270,  276-77  (1940).  This  case  actually 
supports  the  adequacy  of  title  X's  cri- 
teria, as  I  noted  above.  The  Court  sus- 
tained the  statute  challenged  there,  as 
elaborated  by  judicial  interpretation, 
against  a  charge  of  vagueness,  since  it  re- 
quired evidence  of  "past  conduct  point- 
ing to  probable  consequences"  as  a  condi- 
tion of  restraining  a  person  due  to  his 
"psychopathic  personality."  Title  X 
clearly  requires  proof  of  a  defendant's 
"past  conduct"  when  it  defines  recidi- 
vists and  professional  and  organized 
crime  offenders,  and  of  the  "probable 
consequences"  when  it  defines  the  word 
"dangerous."  The  title  thus  satisfies  the 
constitutional  requirements  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  decision. 

The  ACLU's  statement  does  not  men- 
tion this  fact,  but  title  X's  definition  of 
the  term  "dangerous"  was  framed  in  its 
present  language  largely  in  response  to 
prior  suggestions  by  the  ACLU.  When 
S.  30  was  introduced,  it  made  one  pre- 
requisite of  an  extended  prison  .sentence 
a  finding  "because  of  the  dangerousness 
of  such  person  that  a  period  of  confined 
convictional  treatment  or  custody  longer 
than  that  provided  for  the  offense  for 
which  he  is  charged  is  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  pubhc."  The  ACLU  in- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  it  found 
that  language  "vague,  confusing  and 
lacking  in  standards"  and  gave  three 
specific  reasons — hearings  at  468. 

First,  the  ACLU  noted  that  the  bill 
seemed  to  require  showings  of  both 
"dangerousness,"  which  was  not  defined, 
and  of  the  need  for  extended  imprison- 
ment. The  Judiciary  Committee  agreed 
that  use  of  the  word  "dangerousness"  as 
an  operative  term  was  redundant  and 
vague,  and  cured  the  defect  by  eliminat- 
ing the  operative  use  of  the  term  "dan- 
gerous." The  bill  approved  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  does  not.  however,  as  the  city 
bar  committee's  report  implies  that  it 
does — ABCNY  at  49— eliminate  "dan- 
gerousness" as  a  separate  element,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  element  that  a  defendant 
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be  a  "special  offender,"  which  is  required 
to  be  shown  before  a  special  sentencing 
is  authorized.  The  Senate  report's  state- 
ment— at  166 — that  "  'dangerous'  may  be 
inferred,  although  not  necessarily,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (e)"  is  simply  a  recognition 
of  the  possibility  that  the  same  facts 
the  establishment  of  which  shows  the 
defendant  to  fall  within  one  or  more  of 
the  definitions  of  "special  offender"  may. 
In  a  given  case,  also  demonstrate  that 
the  defendant  Is  "dangerous."  It  Is  more 
apparent  that  the  statement  In  the  com- 
mittee report  means  only  that,  and  does 
not  eliminate  dangerousness  as  an  inde- 
pendent requirement,  when  the  state- 
ment is  quoted  in  full,  as  I  have  done 
here,  rather  than  quoted  out  of  context 
as  the  city  bar  committee  did  when  it 
omitted  the  statement  in  the  report  that 
dangerousness  is  "not  necessarily'  to  be 
infeiTCd  from  establishment  that  a  de- 
fendant Is  a  "special  offender." 

Second,  the  ACLU  criticized  S.  30 's 
failure  to  say  from  what  the  public  must 
need  protection,  and  pointed  out  the 
provision  of  the  ABA  sentencing  stand- 
ards for  a  finding  that  extended  custody 
is  necessary  "to  protect  the  public  from 
further  criminal  conduct  by  the  defend- 
ant." The  Judiciary  Committee  again 
agreed,  and  added  the  ABA's  language 
verbatim.  Third  and  last,  the  ACLU  said 
it  had  difficulty  seeing  how  a  judge  could 
determine  when  a  longer  term  is  "re- 
quired" in  a  given  case,  and  noted  that 
the  Model  Sentencing  Act,  which  has  a 
"protection  of  the  public"  clause  like 
that  foimd  In  S.  30  when  It  was  intro- 
duced, is  amplified  by  relatively  detailed 
definitions  of  special  offenders.  The  cor- 
responding definitions  in  title  X  have 
been  so  amended  that  they  now  are,  as 
a  group,  more  specific  and  narrow  than 
those  In  the  Model  Sentencing  Act,  so 
the  union's  third  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  'dangerousness"  has,  in  my  view, 
been  accepted  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Senate  so 
completely  cured  the  specific  defects  on 
which  the  ACLU's  vagueness  objection 
originally  was  teased  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  specificity  In  its  new  charge  that  the 
dangerousness  definition  Is  vague.  Actu- 
ally, that  definition  now  closely  follows, 
or  even  exceeds  in  specificity,  not  only 
the  Model  Sentencing  Act  and  ABA 
standards,  but  also  the  model  penal 
code — §  7.03— and  the  Minnesota  recidi- 
vist law — Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  609.155, 
609.16  (1964) .  Although  the  bar  commit- 
tee thinks  that  title  X's  definition  of 
"dangerousness"  provides  "no  meaning- 
ful standards,"  such  standards  appar- 
ently have  meaning  to  the  ABA 
NCCD,  ALI,  and  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture. 

Considering  the  definitions  used  in 
title  X  as  a  group,  I  find  them  to  be  un- 
usually specific  and  clear  for  sentencing 
standards.  It  must  be  recalled  that  the 
definitions  in  title  X  are  not  substantive 
criminal  prohibitions,  defining  crimes, 
and  do  not  establish  the  question  of  guilt 
or  innocence.  They  tire  legislatively  spec- 
ified criteria  for  sentencing  only.  They 
are  not  only  a  great  improvement  over 
a  situation  where  sentencing  is,  at  the 
present,  guided  by  no  standards  at  all — 


they  conform  to  similar  standards  devel- 
oped by  professional  bodies  which  have 
studied  the  problem  of  special  sentencing 
most  thoroughly,  and  seem  to  me  to  pro- 
vide excellent  guidance  and  control  over 
the  discretion  of  a  sentencing  court. 

The  ACLU's  complaints  that  title  X  is 
vague  not  only  are  found  on  study  to 
be  groundless — they  are  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  call  into  question  the  ACLU's 
credibility  as  a  commentator  on  S.  30. 
Not  once  in  Its  current  attack  on  S.  SO's 
definitions  does  the  ACLU  suggest  new 
phrases  which  should  be  used,  amend- 
ments which  should  be  offered,  to  Im- 
prove rather  than  defeat  the  bill.  Since 
the  ACLU's  new  statement  does  not 
merely  emphasize,  but  actually  concen- 
trates exclusively  upon,  a  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  approach  to  the 
legislation,  its  arguments  seem  to  be 
based  less  upon  specific  objections  than 
upon  hostility  to  the  entire  concept  of 
special  offender  sentencing.  That  is  un- 
fortunate, since  it  reduces  the  value  of 
the  ACLU's  comments  to  a  Congress 
which  recognizes  the  validity  of  that  con- 
cept— as  have  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Law  Institute,  and  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  grrave  mis- 
take to  restrict  dangerous  special  offend- 
er sentencing  imder  title  X  to  sentencing 
for  any  list  of  specified  offenses  sup- 
posedly tjrpical  of  organized  crime,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  urged  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  S.  30.  As  the  title  is  now  writ- 
ten, it  will,  of  course,  have  its  main 
Impact  on  those  engaged  In  organized 
crime.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  sub- 
committee staff  study  analyzing  FBI  data 
on  La  Cosa  Nostra  revealed  that  almost 
60  percent  of  its  members,  upon  new 
convictions  for  Federal  felonies,  would 
qualify  under  the  provisions  of  title  X  as 
'recidivists."  Even  higher  proportions  of 
organized  crime  participants  would  fit 
the  definitions  of  "organized  crime"  and 
"professional"  offenders  contained  in 
tiUeX. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  title  X  will 
have  some  application  to  individuals  who 
are  not  members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  organized  crime. 
However,  that  is  not  a  reason  to  cut  back 
its  scope,  but  a  natursd  and  proper  con- 
sequence of  the  congressional  study  of 
the  subject.  It  was  the  organized  crime 
problem  which  first  prompted  us  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  authorizing  special 
sentences,  but  our  study  of  the  meas- 
ure revealed  the  broad  principle  which 
underlies  It:  the  establishment  of  special 
criteria  and  procedures  for  sentencing 
aggravated  offenders  Improves  the  pro- 
tection of  ordinary  offenders,  special  of- 
fenders and  society — and  that  principle 
applies  to  recidivists  and  professlonsd  of- 
fenders as  well  as  orgaiilzed  criminals. 
Courts  have  to  decide  only  one  case  at 
a  time,  of  course,  but  the  Congress  must 
remember  it  Is  a  legislature  and  should 
not  close  its  eyes  to  the  inherent  scope 
of  a  valid  proposal. 

The  scope  of  title  X  has  been  care- 
fully confined  by  a  number  of  definitions 
and  provisions  assuring  that  it  will  apply 
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only  to  defendants  who  deserve  punish- 
ment exceeding  that  normally  provided 
for  their  offenses,  since  the  offenses  were 
committed  under  aggravating  circum- 
stances. Title  X,  in  short,  will  not  cover 
any  defendant,  a  member  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  or  otherwise,  unless  he  is  guilty 
of  committing  a  Federal  felony,  he  is 
found  to  be  "dangerous."  and  either  he 
has  two  prior  felony  convictions  with 
one  imprisonment  or  he  is  shown  to  be 
a  "professional"  or  "organized  crime" 
offender.  E^'ery  individual  who  falls 
within  these  definitions  deserves  to  be 
exposed  to  some  aggravation  of  the  pen- 
alty for  his  latest  felony,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  that  felony  is  one  com- 
monly committed  by  participants  in  or- 
ganized crime,  and  society  deserves  spe- 
cial protection  from  the  special  threat 
he  poses. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  obvious  than 
here,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  we 
suffer  from  a  notoriously  high  incidence 
of  crime.  The  crime  crisis  is,  however, 
nationwide,  and  stems  from  organized 
criminals,  professionals  and  recidivists 
alike.  As  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion reported  in  1967  on  the  subject  of 
recidivism: 

The  most  striking  fact  about  offenders 
who  have  been  convicted  of  the  common 
Mrtous  crimes  of  violence  and  theft  Is  how 
often  how  many  of  them  continue  com- 
mitting crimes.  Arrest,  court,  and  prison 
records  furnish  Insistent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  theee  repeated  offenders  constitute 
the  hard  core  of  the  crime  problem.  (The 
Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society  at  45.) 

The  Commission  based  that  conclusion 
In  part  upon  its  review  of  studies  of  re- 
cidivism, which  it  said  lead  "to  the  con- 
clusion that  despite  considerable  varia- 
tion among  jurisdiction,  roughly  a  third 
of  the  offenders  released  from  prison  will 
be  reimprisoned,  usually  for  committing 
new  offenses,  within  a  5 -year  period" — 
report  at  45.  Further,  the  Commission 
pointed  out: 

These  findings  are  based  on  the  crimes  of 
released  offenders  that  officials  learn  about. 
Undoubtedly  many  new  offenses  are  not  dis- 
covered. (Report  at  46  ) 

It  is  not  just  the  large  number  of  re- 
cidivists, or  their  special  proclivity  for 
violence,  that  concerns  our  constituents 
and  must  influence  congressional  action 
on  S.  30. 

The  people  at  home  in  our  States,  who 
sure  looking  to  us  to  enact  effective  crimi- 
nal laws,  may  not  know  all  the  details  or 
statistics,  but  they  know  the  essence  of 
the  crime  problem  as  well  as  we  do. 
Whether  they  live  in  urban  centers 
overrun  by  organized  crime,  or  in  towns 
and  counties  raped  by  recidivists,  they 
know  that  it  is  more  important  to  pass 
laws  dealing  firmly  with  all  aggravated 
offenders  than  to  quibble  over  specific 
offenses  and  definitions  of  organized 
crime. 

Of  coiirse,  defendants  who  are  not 
Mafia  leaders  often  will  not  require  the 
maximum  sentence  authorized  by  title 
X,  so  the  bill  confers  upon  the  sentenc- 
ing court  discretion  as  to  the  degree  of 
aggravation  of  offense  and  sentence,  and 
subjects  the  exercise  of  that  discretion 
to  appellate  review.  Thus,  title  X  will  af- 
fect each  defendant  only  to  the  extent 
warranted  by  his  Individual  conduct.  In 


this  day  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
there  can  be  no  objection  on  grounds  of 
principle  to  the  scope  of  title  X. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
unrealistic  and  impractical  to  confine 
the  operation  of  title  X  entirely  to  a  pat 
list  of  so-called  "organized  crime"  of- 
fenses. One  of  the  most  striking  aspects 
of  the  logs  of  FBI  electronic  surveillance 
of  Simone  De  Cavalcante  and  Angelo  De 
Carlo,  disclosed  by  New  Jersey  Federal 
judges  last  year,  was  the  resuiiness  which 
the  logs  showed  on  the  part  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  members  to  violate  any  law,  any 
time,  any  place,  as  long  as  there  is 
money  in  it.  If  we  limit  special  sentenc- 
ing to  a  list  of  offenses,  we  will  create  a 
loophole  that  will  dwarf  the  law — a  loop- 
hole best  taken  advantage  of  by  the  very 
criminal  we  want  most  to  imprison,  the 
Mafia  leader  who  can  stress  one  or  an- 
other illicit  activity  to  reduce  his  risk. 

The  many  bodies  that  have  recom- 
mended, sulopted  or  used  special  offender 
sentencing  statutes  have  not  found  it 
wise  to  restrict  them  to  lists  of  offenses. 
The  first  American  special  offender  sen- 
tencing statutes,  of  course,  were  the 
State  general  recidivist  laws.  At  the 
present  time,  such  laws  are  found  in 
some  45  States.  Defects  have  been  iden- 
tified in  their  operation,  but  there  has 
been  no  general  movement  away  from 
the  principle  embodied  and  approved  in 
those  statutes;  and  they  are  not  con- 
fined in  their  operation  to  lists  of  speci- 
fied crimes. 

In  addition,  it  now  has  become  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  concept  of  spe- 
cial sentencing  should  be  extended  be- 
yond recidivists  to  professional  and  or- 
ganized crime.  A  number  of  thoughtful 
bodies  have  strongly  recommended  it. 
First,  in  1962.  it  was  recommended  by 
the  Model  Penal  Code,  promulgated  by 
the  American  Law  Institute,  whose 
councU  of  some  42  leading  lawyers  and 
jurists  was  chaired  by  Harrison  Tweed 
and  Included  Judge  Henry  J.  Friendly 
and  Prof.  Samuel  Williston.  In  1963, 
such  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  Model 
Sentencing  Act  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  Judges  of  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency.  Among  the 
members  of  the  council  of  judges  were 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan.  Jr.,  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman,  Chief  Justice  Paul 
C.  Reardon,  and  Justice  Joe  W.  Sanders. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission, 
which  of  course  was  chaired  by  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  and  included  Judge 
Charles  Breitel,  William  P.  Rogers,  and 
Herbert  Wechsler,  reached  the  same 
conclusion  in  1967.  And  the  same  year, 
the  American  Bar  Association  amiroved 
such  a  proposal  on  the  recommendation 
of  committees  chaired  by  Judges  J.  Ed- 
ward Lumbard  and  Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 

What  is  most  significant  at  this  point 
is  that  not  one  of  the  proposals  made  by 
those  distinguished  bodies  recommended 
that  special  sentencing  be  limited  to  a 
list  of  offenses — on  the  contrary,  each 
proposal  was  made  to  cover  all  felonies. 
After  thorough  subcommittee  hearings 
and  study,  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Senate  agreed,  for  good  reasons.  The 
inadequacies  and  defects  which  title  X 
will  correct  in  oiu-  existing  law  and  pro- 
cedures for  sentencing  In  aggravated 
cases  are  conunon  to  all  Federal  felonies. 


To  correct  them  only  for  certain  crimes 
would  distort  the  basic  concept  of  spe- 
cial sentencing.  It  would  permit  incon- 
sistent, imequal  and  unfair  treatment  of 
defendants  who  are  similarly  situated, 
and  it  would  not  get  the  job  done  of  pro- 
tecting honest  citizens  from  all  unusually 
dangerous  felons.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
•the  least  we  can  and  must  do  for  the 
people. 

It  Is  fallacious,  moreover,  to  say  that 
title  X  should  be  restricted  to  sentencing 
for  a  list  of  specified  offenses,  just  be- 
cause there  Ls  a  list  of  offenses  in  one 
section  of  title  IX,  on  corrupt  commer- 
cial organizations.  That  list  was  placed 
in  title  IX  for  reasons  which  no  applica- 
tion in  the  context  of  sentencing. 

The  basic  provisions  of  title  IX  are 
substantive:  They  define  conduct  as  pro- 
hibited. Those  provisions  implement  eco- 
nomic policy  by  authorizing  the  removal 
of  corrupt  influences  from  legitimate 
commercial  organizations,  and  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  listed  in  title  IX 
subjects  one  to  the  remedies  of  the  title 
only  if  the  offense  bears  a  specified  re- 
lationship to  interstate  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Since  the  purpose  of  title  IX  is 
economic,  it  would  be  pointless  surplus- 
age for  it  to  cover  crimes  which  are  not 
adapted  to  commercial  exploitation — See, 
for  example.  18  U.S.C..  section  2032,  car- 
nal knowledge  of  female  under  16.  This 
is  why  the  particular  offenses  which  are 
well  suited  for  use  to  infiltrate  a  legiti- 
mate organization  were  listed  in  a  sec- 
tion defining  one  of  the  substantive  ele- 
ments of  title  IX. 

Title  X,  in  contrast,  is  not  substantive: 
It  deals  solely  with  the  penal  disposition 
of  individuals  tdresidy  convicted  of  sub- 
stantive crimes.  Its  purpose  Is  not  con- 
fined to  one  sphere,  such  as  economic 
policy,  which  can  be  treated  separately 
from  other  problems.  The  activities  of 
organized  criminals  extend  beyond  com- 
mercial exploitation,  such  as  that  treated 
by  title  IX,  and  bring  them  in  violation 
of  every  felony  in  the  books.  The  problem 
which  title  X  solves  is  the  problem  of 
distinguishing  the  aggravated  offender 
from  the  ordinary  offender,  and  that 
problem  is  the  same  whatever  felony  was 
committed.  It  Ls  the  definitions  of  "dan- 
gerous special  offenders"  which  appro- 
priately limit  the  scope  of  title  X,  just  as 
it  is  a  list  of  offenses  which  Umits  that 
of  title  IX. 

For  these  reasons,  title  X  on  sentenc- 
ing, like  title  IX  on  racketeer  infiltration, 
already  is  so  drawn  as  to  apply  only  in 
those  situations  necessarily  covered  In  a 
consistent  application  of  the  purposes  of 
the  measure,  and  title  X  should  not  be 
restricted  to  a  list  of  specifled  felonies. 
The  Senate,  of  course,  rejected  a  motion 
which  would  have  restricted  sentencing 
imder  title  X  to  sentencing  for  the  of- 
fenses listed  in  title  EX  by  a  vote  of  11 
to  62.  This  resolution  of  the  issue  was  in 
line  not  only  with  the  State  practice,  but 
also  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
expert  bodies  which  have  proposed  spe- 
cial sentencing,  and  I  believe  that  it  was 
the  right  conclusion  to  reach. 

The  bar  committee  also  objects  that 
the  filing  of  the  notice  commencing  spe- 
cial sentencing  "might  well  lead  to  wide- 
spread pretrial  publicity  adverse  to  the 
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defendant"— ABCNY,  at  49-50.  The  bar 
committee.  In  making  that  statement, 
makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  counter- 
vailing interests  requiring  the  filing  of 
such  a  notice,  ignores  the  existing  law 
and  practice  permitting  the  filing  of  com- 
parable allegations,  and  displays  its  hos- 
tility to  the  purposes  of  title  X  by  de- 
clining to  offer  suggestions  as  to  how 
any  difficulty  as  to  pubUcity  can  be 
avoided. 

Actually,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  court  in  which  such  a  notice  is 
filed  from  immediately  sealing  the  notice 
from  public  inspection — confer,  for  ex- 
ample, Nev.  Rev.  Stat.,  section  200.670-1 
(1963),  search  and  seizure  application 
and  supporting  documents  to  be  confi- 
dential except  on  court  order;  United 
States  V.  Michael,  180  F.  2d  55,  56-57  (3d 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  339  U.S.  978  (1950), 
secrecy  in  records  unobjectionable  absent 
prejudice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exposure  of 
judicial  proceedings  to  reasonable  pub- 
lic scrutiny  often  serves  the  interests  of 
defendants  by  protecting  them  from 
arbitrary  ofiScial  action.  Even  where  a 
dangerous  special  offender  notice  is  made 
public,  though,  its  filing  as  a  matter  of 
public  record  simply  does  not  raise  the 
extreme  dilenuna  suggested  by  the  city 
bar  committee.  Neither  the  case  of 
Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384  U.S.  333 
(1966),  nor  the  "spirit"  of  court  rules 
such  as  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  criminal  rule  cited  by  the  bar  com- 
mittee— ABCNY  at  50,  note  84 — requires 
that  all  publicity  concerning  criminal 
court  proceedings  be  avoided.  The  city 
bar  committee  actually  misuses  the 
Sheppard  case,  by  citing  it  as  teaching 
that  the  sort  of  information  to  be  in- 
cluded In  notices  filed  imder  title  X 
should  not  be  publicized — Ibid.  The  deci- 
sions and  rules  dealing  with  this  subject 
actually  prohibit  only  gratuitous  publi- 
cations, leaving  the  question  whether 
papers  necessarily  filed  as  part  of  judicial 
proceedings  should  be  filed  publicly  or 
sealed  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Of  course,  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion sometimes  will  lead  to  public  filing 
resulting  in  some  publicity.  This  often 
occurs  at  present  with  the  publication  of 
indictments,  search  warrants,  the  affida- 
vits upon  which  warrants  are  based,  and 
returns  by  officers  executing  search  war- 
rants, and  with  publicity  given  to  a  first 
trial  where  a  reversal  results  In  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  second  trial.  For  such  a  case, 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  pro- 
tecting defendants  from  prejudice,  such 
as  voir  dire  examination  of  prospective 
jurors  and  sequestration  of  jurors  during 
trial. 

Since  the  dangerous  special  offender 
notice,  thus,  can  be  sealed,  if  filed  of 
record  may  not  receive  great  publicity, 
and  if  publicized  can  be  Isolated  from  the 
jurors  who  try  the  case,  the  dangerous 
special  offender  notice  presents  no  prob- 
lems of  publicity  not  presented  by  the 
filing  of  search  papers  and  other  neces- 
sary legal  documents.  There  is  no  sound 
objection  to  title  X  so  far  as  publicity  is 
concerned. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  argue,  as  the 
city  bar  committee  does — at  50 — that 
the  filing  of  a  dangerous  special  offender 
notice  is  "highly  prejudicial"  since  the 


allegations  contained  in  the  notice  can 
be  read  by  the  trial  judge  before  trial. 
The  city  bar  committee,  in  raising  this 
objection,  relies  upon  the  case  of  Gregg 
V.  United  States,  394  U.S.  489,  492  (1969) 
f dictum)  and  rule  32 (c>  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedures.  Rule  32(c) 
merely  prohibits  the  submission  of  the 
presentence  report  to  the  court,  and  dis- 
closure of  its  content  to  anyone,  until  the 
defendant  has  been  found  guilty.  This 
is  a  perfectly  soimd  rule,  since  there  Is 
no  legitimate  reason  for  the  court  to 
examine  the  presentence  report  before 
the  defendant's  gmlt  is  determined. 

The  dictum  in  the  Gregg  case  on  which 
the  city  bar  committee  relies  was  based 
more  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  con- 
duct by  the  officer  involved,  than  upon 
any  supposed  prejudice  in  the  decision  of 
the  judge.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  conviction  in  the  Gregg  case,  more- 
over, since  the  record  did  not  estab- 
lish a  clear  violation  of  rule  32(c)  and 
since  the  Court  was  imable  to  conclude 
"that  the  handling  of  the  presentence 
report  raised  any  possibility  of  prejudice 
to  petitioner's  rights  under  rule  32" — 
394  U.S.  at  494.  In  addition,  the  Court 
bassd  its  dictum  that  delivery  of  the 
presentence  report  to  the  judge  prior  to 
the  finding  of  guilt  was  error  on  the  fact 
that,  as  the  Court  stated : 

There  Is  no  reason  for  him  [the  judge]  to 
see  the  document  until  the  occasion  to  sen- 
tence arises.  (394  U.S.  at  492.) 

There  is  a  reason  for  filing  the  danger- 
ous special  offender  notice  before  the 
trial  of  the  defendant  begins,  though  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  such  early 
filing,  so  that  the  defendant  may  be  on 
notice  before  entering  his  plea  that  a 
finding  of  guilt  may  subject  him  to  an 
extended  sentence.  Thus,  the  provision 
of  title  X  which  permits  the  filing  of  a 
dangerous  special  offender  notice  does 
not,  as  the  trial  court's  examination  of 
the  presentence  report  in  the  Gregg  case 
did,  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  sold  is  not  subject 
to  the  objections  voiced  in  the  Gregg 
dictimi.  Again,  there  are  analogies  in 
existing  practice:  The  judge  examines 
the  indictment  before  trial,  and  a  judge 
may  be  aware  of  a  previous  guilty  ver- 
dict while  he  begins  to  preside  in  the 
retrial  of  a  case  after  reversal  on  appeal. 
In  addition,  it  is  common  for  a  judge  in 
a  case  charging,  for  example,  possession 
of  burglar  tools,  first  to  hear  virtually  all 
of  the  Government's  evidence  when  he 
hears  a  motion  to  suppress  the  burglar 
tools  seized  during  a  search,  and  then, 
If  he  rules  that  the  search  and  seizure 
were  lawful,  to  preside  at  the  trial  on 
the  merits.  His  ability  to  do  so  is  not 
deemed  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  his 
having  heard  the  motion  to  suppress 
evidence  before  trial. 

The  ACLU  £uid  bar  committee  also  dis- 
approve of  the  provision  of  title  X  which 
prevents  the  placing  of  limitations  upon 
the  information  concerning  a  defend- 
ant's background,  character  and  conduct 
that  a  Federal  court  can  consider  In 
choosing  an  appropriate  sentence.  Al- 
though that  provision  would  apply  to  all 
Federal  criminal  cases,  the  ACLU  finds 
it  especially  threatening  to  "dangerous 
special  offenders,"  since  the  ACLU  be- 


lieves that  sentencing  judges  are  "able" 
to  give  them  sentences  "5  or  10  times 
as  long  as  would  follow  a  conviction  for 
the  imderlying  felony  alone." 

The  ACLU's  statement  of  that  belief  is 
unfair  and  misleading,  since  it  com- 
pares sentencing  authority  under  title 
X  with  sentencing  practices  under  exist- 
ing laws — while  maximum  sentences  are, 
and  should  be,  exceptional  in  both  in- 
stances. In  addition,  the  statement  is  in- 
correct. The  language  of  S.  30  itself  (sec- 
tions 3575(b)  and  3576)  and  of  the  com- 
mittee report  at  91  and  166,  makes  it 
clear,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  these  re- 
marks, that  there  is  no  new  mandatory 
minimum  prison  term  and  that  both  the 
trial  court  and  the  court  of  appeals  must 
measure  the  "appropriateness"  of  any 
sentence  to  be  imposed.  Thus,  a  sentence 
10  or  even  5  times  as  long  as  the  ordi- 
nary sentence  should  not  be  imposed 
and,  if  imposed,  would  be  reduced  on  ap- 
pellate review. 

The  ACLU's  attack  on  title  X's  provi- 
sion for  unlimited  information  in  sen- 
tencing is  broader,  however,  than  spe- 
cial offender  sentencing.  The  ACLU  op- 
poses all  the  provision's  applications,  in 
ordinary  as  well  as  special  sentencing 
cases,  and  urges  that  sentencing  courts 
be  required  completely  to  disregard  hear- 
say, evidence  obtained  in  violation  of 
any  law,  and  information  otherwise 
inadmissible  at  a  trial  of  guilt  or 
innocence. 

The  ACLU's  position  is  far  more  rad- 
ical and  novel  than  this  provision  of 
title  X  itself,  which  preserves  the  tradi- 
tional principle,  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Williams  v.  New  York, 
337  U.S.  241  (1949).  that  sentencing 
proceedings  are  exempt  from  the  rules 
of  evidence  constitutionally  required  at 
trial.  The  Williams  case,  which  was  re- 
affirmed by  the  Court  In  1967  in  an 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Specht  v. 
Patterson.  386  U.S.  605,  606.  held 
that  a  sentencing  court,  unlike  a  trial 
court,  can  consider  hearsay  allegations 
not  tested  for  reliability  by  the  constitu- 
tional procedures  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination. 

In  view  of  that  specific  holding  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  relied  upon  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  its  report  on  this  pro- 
vision of  S.  30,  at  167,  the  ACLU's  treat- 
ment of  the  issue  is  shallow  and  unper- 
suasive.  Its  original  statement  on  S.  30 
branded  the  provision  "clearly  uncon- 
stitutional"— hearings  at  474 — and  its 
more  recent  statement  specifically  men- 
tions "hearsay"  as  objectionable  in  sen- 
tencing, despite  the  Supreme  Court's  ex- 
plicit approval  of  hearsay  in  the  WiUiams 
case.  Further,  the  ACXU's  discussions  of 
this  provision  in  both  statements  neither 
cite  a  single  authority  in  their  support, 
nor  advert  to  the  Williams  decision  pre- 
venting use  of  tritil  rules  of  evidence  In 
ordinary  sentencing  cases  and  the  Model 
Penal  Code,  Model  Sentencing  Act.  and 
ABA  Sentencing  Standards  applying  the 
Williams  principle  to  increased  sentenc- 
ing of  special  offenders. 

The  principles  requiring  use  of  hearsay 
for  sentencing  also  prevent  application, 
in  a  sentencing  proceeding,  of  other  ex- 
clusionary rules  designed  for  use  at  trial. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  In  the  opinion  for  the 
Court  in  Williams,  spelled  out  in  these 
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terms  the  policies  which  underlie  en- 
lightened sentencing  practices  and  pre- 
clude the  extension  of  even  constitutional 
exclusionary  rules  to  sentencing  proceed- 
ings: _ 

Highly  relevant— If  not  essential— to  hla 
(the  sentencing  Judge's]  selection  ot  an  ap- 
propriate sentence  la  the  possession  of  the 
fullest  information  possible  concerning  the 
defendants  life  and  characteristics.  And 
modern  concepts  Individualizing  punish- 
ment have  made  It  all  the  more  necessary 
that  a  sentencing  Judge  not  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  pertinent  Information  by 
a  requirement  of  rlgls  adherence  to  restric- 
tive rules  of  evidence  properly  applicable  to 
the  trial. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  due  process  clause  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  device  for  freezing  the  evidential 
procedure  of  sentencing  In  the  mold  of  trial 
procedure.  .  .  .  (Williams  v.  New  York,  supra 
at  347-51.) 

The  ACLU  and  the  bar  committee  at- 
tempt to  evade  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  special  offender  sentencing  by 
saying  that  sentencing  under  title  X  is 
comparable  to  a  second  trial,  and  the 
sentencing  allegations  to  a  separate 
-charge"  of  crime— ABCNY  at  96.  This 
is  hardly  a  sound  basis  for  exempting 
title  X  from  the  rule  of  the  Williams  case, 
since  the  hearsay  which  was  used  in  sen- 
tencing Williams  himself  related  to  his 
commission  of  many  serious  crimes  other 
than  that  for  which  he  was  being  sen- 
tenced. As  the  Director  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
whose  Model  Sentencing  Act  was  one 
basis  for  title  X.  testifies  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee: 

A  sentencing  statute  certainly  does  not 
take  the  place  of  new  definitions  of  racketeer- 
ing crimes,  appropriate  and  specific  to  the 
methods  of  operation  In  organized  crime.  The 
Model  Sentencing  Ac:  does  not  define  crimes. 
But  If  a  defendant  Is  convicted  of  an  offense 
such  as  tax  evasH)n,  assault,  criminal  coer- 
cion. It  makes  a\.great  deal  of  difference 
whether  his  crime  was  an  Individual  act.  or 
was  part  of  a  racketeering  operation.  If 
the  latter,  the  sentence  should  be  a  severe 
one.  and  we  so  recommend  m  our  act.  (Hear- 
ings at  251.) 

The  sentence  is  more  severe,  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  re- 
garding extended  sentencing  of  recidi- 
vists, not  because  the  defendant  is  re- 
ceiving an  additional  punishment  for  his 
previous  crimes,  but  because  the  fact  of 
liis  previous  conduct  aggravates  his  latest 
felony  and  justifies  the  imposition  of  a 
more  severe  sentence  in  lieu  of  the  ordi- 
dary  one.  Both  the  Model  Penal  Code 
and  the  Model  Sentencing  Act  have  re- 
jected the  notion  that  special  offender 
sentencing  is  like  a  trial  and  requires  ap- 
plication of  trial  rules  of  evidence,  and 
the  ABA  has  done  Likewise  after  an  un- 
usually thorough  and  scholarly  study  of 
the  question — ABA  sentencing  standards 
at  262-€6. 

Despite  this  consensus  of  scholarly 
opinion,  enactment  of  this  provision  of 
title  X  Is  necessary  to  prevent  Federal 
courts  from  making  the  ACLU's  error, 
as  at  least  one  court  of  appeals  has  done 
iVerdugo  v.  United  States.  402  F.  2d  599. 
608-13  (9th  Cir.  1968))  and  refusing  to 
consider  information  of  unquestioned  re- 
liability on  the  ground  that  it  was  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  law.  Such  refusal 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  policies 


expressed  in  the  Williams  case,  and  with 
its  very  holding  that  a  constitutional 
rule  for  exclusion  of  evidence  at  trial, 
even  one — the  right  of  confrontation — 
designed  to  guarantee  reliability  of  evi- 
dence, does  not  apply  In  a  sentencing 
proceeding.  Title  X  would  forestall  such  a 
refusal  and  protect  the  sentencing 
judge's  access  to  what  Williams  described 
as  "the  fullest  information  possible ' — 
Williams  at  247.  In  addition,  it  would 
prevent  sentencing  from  becoming  en- 
cumbered by  motions,  evidentiary  hear- 
ings on  admissibility,  interlocutory  rul- 
ings, and  other  complexities  which  are 
appropriate  at  trial,  but  inimical  to 
effective  sentencing. 

For  the  apparent  purpose  of  heighten- 
ing any  emotional  appeal  its  objections 
might  have,  the  ACLU  fails  to  mention 
that  title  X  preserves  the  existing  right 
of  a  sentencing  judge  to  discount  infor- 
mation he  considers  to  be  of  imperfect 
reliability.  For  example,  as  the  commit- 
tee report  was  careful  to  point  out — re- 
port at  167 — hearsay  information  can  be 
"appropriately  evaluated"  and  assigned 
little  or  no  weight  if  found  unreliable. 
In  view  of  the  report's  clarity  on  this 
point,  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  ACLU's 
January  1970  statement  persists  in  re- 
ferring to  'rankest  hearsay"  and 
•  coerced  confession,"  two  obvious  exam- 
ples of  informaticMi  which  should  be  dis- 
counted or,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, even  discarded,  as  unreliable. 

Where  reliable  evidence  obtained  il- 
legally is  concerned,  the  rule  requiring 
its  suppression  even  at  trial  is  not  abso- 
lute, as  I  explained  earlier  in  connection 
with  title  VII,  on  suppression  litigation. 
The  exclusionary  rule  is  not  an  imperfect 
means  to  certain  ends,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  acknowledged  when  it 
said: 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  its  limitations 
...  as  a  tool  of  judicial  control.  .  .  .  Iljn 
some  contexts  the  rule  Is  Ineffective  as  a 
deterrent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Proper  adjudication  of  cases  In  which  the 
exclusionary  rule  Is  Involved  demands  a  con- 
stant awareness  of  these  limitations.  .  .  .  (A| 
rigid  and  unthinking  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  In  futile  protect  against 
practices  which  It  can  never  be  used  effec- 
tively to  control,  may  exact  a  high  toll  In 
human  Injury  and  frustration  of  efforts  to 
prevent  crime.  {Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1. 
13-15  (1968).) 

For  those  reasons,  the  rules  excluding 
evidence  at  trial  are  not  extended  to 
other  situations  unless  the  additional  de- 
terrence of  unlawful  oflSclal  conduct 
would  be  so  great,  in  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  to  "justify  further 
encroachment  upon  the  public  interest 
in  prosecuting  those  accused  of  crime 
and  having  them  acquitted  or  convicted 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  which 
exposes  the  truth."  Alderman  v.  United 
States.  394  U.S.  165,  175  (1969). 

Under  that  test,  the  suppression  rule 
does  not  apply  to  a  sentencing  proceed- 
ing. Since  police  ofiBcers  know  that  sup- 
pression of  vital  evidence  at  trial  pre- 
vents a  guilty  verdict — and  that  It  Is  fu- 
tile to  prepare  a  persuasive  sentencing 
presentation  against  a  defendant  who 
carmot  be  convicted — no  substantial  in- 
crease in  deterrence  of  police  would  re- 
sult from  a  rule  of  suppression  of  evi- 


dence for  sentencing.  The  same  would  be 
true  If  the  suppression  rule  were  ex- 
tended Into  proceedings  to  revoke  pa- 
role, and,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  have  con- 
cluded that  such  an  extension  of  the  sup- 
pression rule  is  not  warranted.  The  Con- 
stitution permits,  and  sound  policy  re- 
quires, Congress  to  preserve  time- tested 
and  efficient  procedures  for  imposing 
sentences  bsised  upon  "the  fullest  infor- 
mation possible."  It  is  for  those  reasons, 
I  believe,  that  the  Senate  defeated  an 
amendment  to  impose  rules  of  evidence 
on  sentencing  proceedings  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  11. 

One  other  facet  of  the  ACLU's  attack 
on  the  provision  for  unlimited  sentenc- 
ing information  bears  examination,  since 
it  is  symptomatic  of  the  ACLU's  emo- 
tional, irresponsible  approach  to  the  sen- 
tencing title.  The  ACLU  states  that  the 
provision  would  let  a  sentencing  court 
hear  information  "without  regard  to 
relevance"— ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter  at  15. 
The  contrary  is  true.  The  provision,  on 
its  face,  applies  only  to  "information 
concerning  the  background,  character 
and  conduct"  of  the  defendant — consid- 
erations held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
be  relevant  to  imposition  of  an  appro- 
priate sentence — Williams  against  New 
York,  supra. 

The  ACLU  and  bar  committee  criticize 
title  X  not  only  for  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation on  which  it  permits  sentencing, 
but  for  its  amount  as  well.  The  bar  com- 
mittee objected  that  under  title  X  "the 
trial  court  Is  directed  to  base  its  findings 
upon  a  'preponderance  of  the  informa- 
tion,' yet  the  sentencing  decision  may 
be  far  more  critical  than  the  Initial  de- 
termination of  guilt  or  innocence  which 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  admissible 
evidence  and  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"— ABCNY  at  46. 

However,  it  has  never  been  supposed 
that  sentencing  In  ordinary  cases  re- 
quired that  facts  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tence be  established  "beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt."  Indeed,  the  lack  of  explicit 
standards  for  sentencing,  and  the  lack  of 
appellate  review  of  sentences  in  the  Fed- 
eral system,  means  that  at  the  present 
time  the  sentencing  court  need  not  base 
Its  sentence  on  even  a  preponderance 
of  the  sentencing  information  brought 
to  its  attention.  Title  X  follows  the  well- 
documented  and  supported  example  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Stand- 
ards— sentencing  section  5.5(b)  (iv)  — 
when  It  requires  that  facts  used  for  dan- 
gerous special  offender  sentencing  be  es- 
tablished "by  a  preponderance"  rather 
than  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 

The  second  point  made  by  the  bar 
committee,  that  the  sentencing  decision 
may  be  more  critical  under  title  X  than 
the  determination  of  guilt,  also  is  true 
under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the 
Hobbs  Act^lB  U.S.C.  1951— prohibiting 
robbery  or  extortion  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Hobbs  Act  can  be  applied  to 
a  wide  variety  of  offenses,  from  minor 
crimes  by  first  offenders  to  very  aggra- 
vated felonies,  yet  every  offender  is  ex- 
posed to  a  single  possible  maximiun  of  20 
years.  The  Williams  case,  itself,  illus- 
trates the  relative  importance  of  the 
sentencing  decision  under  existing  law. 
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which  regulates  that  decision  and  the 
factual  basis  on  which  it  can  be  made 
little  or  not  at  all.  In  the  Williams  case, 
of  course,  a  sentencing  Judge  had  dis- 
cretion to  impose  life  imprisonment  or 
the  death  penalty — and  after  reviewing 
hearsay  information,  free  of  any  re- 
quirement that  his  decision  be  based 
upon  a  preponderance  of  anything,  the 
sentencing  judge  imposed  the  death  pen- 
alty and  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  New  York  City  Bar  committee 
complains  also  of  what  it  calls  "the  lim- 
ited access"  which  title  X  grants  a  de- 
fendant to  the  presentence  report  upon 
which  his  special  sentence  may,  in  part, 
be  based.  ABCNY  at  46-47.  Actually,  title 
X  requires  that  a  defendant  alleged  to 
be  a  dangerous  special  offender — 

Shall  be  Informed  of  the  substance  of  such 
parts  of  the  presentence  report  as  the  court 
Intends  to  rely  upon,  except  where  there 
are  placed  in  the  record  compelling  reasons 
for  withholding  particular  Information.  .  .  . 

Those  standards  are  more  favorable  to 
defendants  than  existing  Federal  law, 
which  grants  a  trial  court  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  disclose  all,  part,  or  none  of 
the  presentence  report  to  the  defendant, 
and  conform  generally  to  standards  for 
presentence  report  disclosure  developed 
by  the  Model  Penal  Code  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Limitations  on 
presentence  report  disclosure  such  as 
those  found  in  title  X,  the  Model  Penal 
Code,  and  the  A.B.A.  Standards  are  es- 
sential for  informed  sentencing,  since 
Identification  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  those  reports  would  inhibit  vital 
communication  from  family  member, 
neighbors,  social  agencies,  and  others.  In 
addition,  portions  of  some  presentence 
reports  contain  evaluations  and  profes- 
sional opinions  regarding  the  defend- 
ant's disclosure  of  which  would  Interfere 
with  the  possibility  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

In  the  city  bar  committee's  Imagina- 
tion, the  exceptions  to  presentence  re- 
port disclosure  swallow  the  rule,  so  the 
committee  threatens  that  sentencing 
judges  will  impose  maximum  sentences 
b£ised  upon  minimum  showings,  all  sup- 
ported by  facts  revealed  only  in  portions 
of  a  presentence  report  withheld  from  a 
defendant.  While  such  a  result  may  be 
possible  under  present  law,  where  Uiere 
are  no  statutory  standards  to  control 
disclosure  and  no  appellate  review  of 
sentences  to  correct  sentences  Imposed 
upon  Insufficient  and  undisclosed  factual 
data,  title  X  protects  against  such  action 
both  at  the  trial  court  level  and  on 
appeal. 

Read  as  a  whole,  the  ACLU's  attack 
on  title  X's  provisions  for  the  procedure 
to  be  used  in  sentencing  dangerous  spe- 
cial offenders  is  unremittingly  hostile 
and  one-sided.  This  posture  is  remark- 
able In  view  of  the  changes  already  made 
m  that  procedure  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  ACLU,  liberalizing  and  complicating 
it  In  an  effort  to  protect  defendants.  The 
notice  provided  to  a  defendant  accused 
as  a  dangerous  special  offender  was 
changed  to  add  the  grounds  for  consid- 
ering him  "dangerous" — hearings  at 
468.  Commencement  of  special  sentenc- 
ing proceedings  was  made  discretionary 


with  the  prosecutor,  rather  than  manda- 
tory*— Ibid.  Language  wliich  arguably 
might  have  coerced  defendants  to  waive 
the  right  of  grand  jury  indictment  or  to 
plead  guilty  was  amended — Id.  at  469. 

Defendants  convicted  of  misdemean- 
ors but  acquitted  of  related  felonies 
were  barred  from  sentencing  as  special 
offenders — Ibid.  The  period  of  notice  to 
the  parties  of  the  time  for  the  sentenc- 
ing hearing  was  expanded  from  3  to  10 
days — Ibid.  The  Issue  of  "dangerous"' 
was  added  to  those  on  which  the  de- 
fendant is  given  a  hearing — Id.  at  469- 
70.  Explicit  grants  to  the  defendant  of 
rights  to  submit  evidence,  cross-examine 
witnesses,  and  examine  the  presentence 
report  were  added — Ibid. 

It  was  specified  that  convictions  re- 
versed on  appeal,  or  found  Invalid  in  the 
sentencing  proceeding  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding, are  not  sufficient  for  recidivist 
sentencing — Ibid.  The  requirement  that 
a  dangerous  special  offender  serve  at 
least  two-thirds  of  his  sentence  was  de- 
leted.— Id.  at  471.  And  review  of  a  con- 
viction and  the  sentence  imposed  on  it 
were  made  concurrently — Id.  at  474.  If 
acceptance  of  so  many  of  the  ACLU's 
criticisms  of  title  X  leaves  it  neverthe- 
less unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  title, 
doubt  is  cast  upon  the  ACLU's  openness 
to  any  legislative  proposal  for  effective 
sentencing  of  special  offenders. 

The  bar  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirms  Its  devotion  to  the  basic  concept 
of  special  sentencing  by  stating  it  would 
support  a  "rational  and  consistent  sen- 
tencing code"  including  special  sentenc- 
ing provisions  and  expressing  concern 
that  adoption  of  title  X  "might  delay 
or  defuse  a  more  widespread  sentencing 
reform."— ABCNY  at  44,  45. 

The  latter  concern,  however,  is  not 
warranted.  In  addition,  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws  is  developing  such  a  general 
reform  at  the  present  time,  and  some  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  enactment  of 
title  X,  Senators  Ervin  and  Hruska,  Con- 
gressman PoFF  and  myself,  also  serve  as 
members  of  that  Commission,  and  we 
are  not  against  general  reform. 

In  addition,  the  bar  committee  mis- 
leads the  reader,  perhaps  unintention- 
ally, concerning  the  views  of  both  As- 
sociate Dean  Peter  Low  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
procedures  now  required  by  title  X — 
ABCNY  at  45-46,  Dean  Low;  id.  at  45-46, 
n.  78,  Department  of  Justice.  As  to  Dean 
Low,  the  bar  committee  quotes  a  criticism 
expressed  by  Dean  Low  as  to  S.  30  before 
the  many  changes  in  S.  30"s  procedures 
made  at  the  Instance  of  the  ACLU  and 
the  Justice  Department  were  made,  and 
then  states  that — 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Professor 
Peter  Low  on  the  unfairness  of  the  proce- 
dures Included  in  a  previous  version  of  Title 
X  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Title  In  Its 
present  form  and  require  Its  rejection  .  .  . 
(ABCNY  at  46.) 

In  fact.  Dean  Low  later  examined  title 
X  in  its  present  form,  with  the  modified 
procedures,  and  stated  that  if  Congress 
chooses  to  enact  a  law  authorizing  in- 
creased sentences  for  special  offenders, 
before  enactment  of  comprehensive  re- 
form sentencing  "this  is  a  good  one" — 


letter  to  chief  counsel,  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
January  9,  1970. 

Similarly,  as  to  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  concerning  the  title 
X  procedure,  the  bar  committee  quotes 
statements  made  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  initial  draft  of  title 
X  indicating  that  it  was  "virtually  im- 
possible to  predict  whether  these  proce- 
dures would  survive  constitutional  chal- 
lenge" and  that  "it  is  not  clear  what  the 
procedural  requirements  for  extended 
sentences  are." — ABCNY  at  45,  46,  n.  78. 
The  bar  committee  fails  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  Department  examined 
the  revised  versio^'Of  title  X,  concluded 
that  it  was  fully  constitutional,  and  de- 
cided fully  to  support  it,  although  the 
Department  still  recognizes  that  there 
remains  no  explicit  judicial  authority  in- 
dicating the  required  procedures  for  ex- 
tended sentences. — Department  of  Jus- 
tice Comments  on  S.  30  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  at  56. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  bar  com- 
mittee's unwarranted  and  incorrect  as- 
sumption that  Dean  Low  and  the  Justice 
Department  consider  their  objections  to 
the  first  draft  of  title  X's  procedures 
"equally  applicable"- ABCNY  at  46 — to 
the  present  version,  the  nature  of  the  bar 
committee's  objections  to  title  X  calls 
into  doubt  whether  it  really  accepts  the 
basic  special  sentencing  concept.  The 
bar  committee  emphatically  rejects  the 
special  sentencing  procedures  in  title  X— 
ABCNY  at  8,  45-46 — and  expressly  de- 
clines to  suggest — 

What  constitutional  protections  are  re- 
quired in  a  proceeding  such  as  this.  .  .  . 
(Id.  at  45.) 

It  compares  the  title's  definition  of  an 
organized  crime  offender  ^-ith  the  sub- 
stantive crime  of  conspiracy,  and  rejects 
the  use  of  a  sentencing  hearing  to  es- 
tablish the  defendant's  conduct,  consid- 
ering it  a  circumvention  of  the  require- 
ment that  conspiracy  allegations  be 
proved  at  the  trial  of  guilt — Id.  at  49.  The 
bar  committee  also  objects  to  the  power 
which  the  dangerous  special  offender 
provisions  place  in  the  hands  of  prosecu- 
tors to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  de- 
fendants, to  induce  guilty  pleas — Id.  at 
45,  n.  74.  Obviously,  though,  those  objec- 
tions, if  they  are  valid,  could  be  made  to 
any  dangerous  special  offenders  law.  It 
always  will  be  possible  to  argue,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  criteria  aggravating  an 
offense  and  making  one  a  special  of- 
fender could  have  been  embodied  in  a 
substantive  prohibition  defining  a  crime 

The  bar  committee's  view  of  special 
sentencing  as  an  evasion  of  constitution- 
al trial  procedures,  and  its  refusal  to 
subordinate  the  minor  risk  of  abuse  con- 
tributed by  special  sentencing  to  plea 
bargaining  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  special  sentencing,  are  not,  fortu- 
nately, typical  of  professional  authori- 
ties. The  concept  implemented  by  title 
X  has  been  endorsed,  as  I  noted  pre- 
viously, by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  Americto  Bar  Association, 
and  other  august  associations.  By  estab- 
lishing impossibly  high — even  unspeci- 
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fled — standards  for  procedure  which  a 
special  offender  statute  must  meet  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  city  bar 
committee,  the  committee,  in  effect,  dis- 
approves the  concept  of  special  sentenc- 
ing, and  states  an  implied  preference  for 
the  existing  lack  of  standsu-ds  and  still 
more  informal  procedures.  As  the  com- 
mentary to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's standards  on  sentencing  notes — 

It  would  indeed  be  Ironic  If  procedural  due 
process  required  the  absence  of  legislative 
guidance  in  order  for  the  sentencing  proceed- 
ing to  be  Informal.  The  Advisory  Committee 
Is  confident  that  such  a  result  need  not  fol- 
low. (ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing 
Alternatives  and  Procedures  at  264.)  (Ap- 
proved Draft,  1968. ) 

The  ACLU  approves  the  concept  of 
appellate  review  of  sentences,  but  op- 
poses the  appellate  review  provision  of 
title  X  in  the  belief  that  itr— 

Raises  serious  Constitutional  problems  un- 
der both  the  due  process  clause  and  the 
double  Jeopardy  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. (ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter  at  16.) 

So  far  as  the  double  jeopardy  clause  is 
concerned,  it  is  true  that  the  question  of 
its  consistency  with  title  X  was  raised  in 
the  hearings — for  example,  hearings  at 
474 — and  that  the  objection  that  sentence 
review  on  motion  of  the  Government 
constitutes  double  jeopardy  has  super- 
ficial appeal  until  it  is  examined  thor- 
oughly. For  those  reasons,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  on  S.  30  fully  explored 
the  double  jeopardy  theories,  policies, 
and  precedent — report  at  93-99 — before 
concluding  that  they  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  title  X. 

That  report  was.  of  course,  available 
to  the  ACLU  over  a  month  before  issu- 
ance of  its  January  1970  statement 
charging  that  title  X  authorizes  double 
jeopardy.  If  it  considered  the  problem 
as  "serious"  as  its  asserts,  it  could  have 
supported  the  assertion  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  public  pohcies  under- 
lying the  double  jeopardy  clause  and 
the  respects  in  which  they  allegedly  are 
violated  by  title  X.  It  could  have  specified 
the  alleged  relevance  of  the  two  court 
decisions  it  cites  against  the  title  on 
this  issue,  and  could  have  attempted  to 
explain  away  the  decisions  and  other 
authorities  which  the  report  argued  sup- 
port title  X's  consistency  with  the  dou- 
ble jeopardy  clause.  Instead,  the  ACLU 
backs  up  its  double  jeopardy  allegation 
with  a  paragraph  and  a  half  of  super- 
ficial comment  making  only  two  points. 

First,  the  ACLU  mentions  that  "the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  upheld  .  .  . 
tm  increase  in  sentence"  on  review  taken 
by  the  government. — Ibid.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Court 
has  never  invalidated  such  an  increase 
in  sentence.  The  comment  does  not 
begin  to  rebut  the  persuasive  case  for 
constitutionality  made  in  the  report. 

Second,  the  ACLU  notes  that  the  scope 
of  title  X  review  Is  not  limited  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  sentence,  but  also 
allows  correction  of  a  sentencing  judge's 
error  in  failing  to  find  a  defendant  to  be 
a  "dangerous  special  offender."  The 
ACLU  claims  that  such  a  correction  Is 
"In  effect"  the  reversal  of  an  acquittal, 
so  is  unconstitutional. — Ibid.  The  bar 
committee  is  somewhat  more  tentative. 


but  repeats  the  inflated  claim  that  Gov- 
ernment appeal  of  a  trial  judge  finding 
that  a  defendant  is  not  a  dangerous  spe- 
cial offender  arguable  constitutes  double 
jeopardy. 

The  argiiment,  according  to  the  bar 
committee,  would  stress  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  maximiun  sentence  permitted 
for  special  offenders  and  the  maximxim 
permitted  for  most  ordinary  felonies,  as 
well  as  what  the  city  bar  committee 
calls — 

The  lack  of  correlation  between  the  con- 
duct creating  the  special  ofTender  status  and 
the  acts  which  occasioned  the  current  felony 
conviction.  (ABCNT  at  52.) 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  such 
a  correlation  actually  is  required  by  the 
professional  offender  and  organized 
crime  offender  provisions  of  title  X.  as 
I  explained  above.  The  bar  committee 
goes  on,  however,  to  conclude  that  a  find- 
ing by  a  sentencing  judge  at  the  trial 
level  that  the  defendant  is  not  a  danger- 
out  specisd  offender  so  resembles  an 
acquittal  that  Government  appeal  of 
the  issue  arguably  constitutes  double 
jeopardy. 

This  objection  exemplifies  the  kind  of 
one-way  street,  in  favor  of  defendants 
and  oblivious  to  society's  needs,  which 
the  ACLU  and  bar  committee  would 
make  of  a  criminal  proceeding.  It  was 
the  ACLU  which  pointed  out  that  S.  30, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced, 
was  open  to  a  construction  preventing  a 
court  of  appeals  which  was  reviewing  a 
sentence  from  including  in  its  review  a 
determination  of  whether  the  record 
supported  the  finding  that  the  defendant 
was  "dangerous."  Now.  in  its  January 
1970  statement  criticizing  title  X's  scope 
of  sentence  review,  the  ACLU  fails  to 
mention  that  the  language  on  scope  of 
review  was  broadened  at  its  suggestion, 
and  apparently  seeks  a  broad  scope  of 
review  for  the  defendant  and  a  narrow 
one  or  none  for  the  Government. 

The  double  jeopardy  objection  Is  not 
a  sound  one.  The  only  cases  cited  by  the 
ACLU  in  its  support  are  Kepner  v.  United 
States.  195  U.S.  100  (1904),  and  Trono  v. 
United  States,  199  U.S.  521  (1905).  The 
Trono  case  actually  affirmed  a  convic- 
tion and  merely  approved  the  Kepner 
case  in  dictum,  so  Kepner  is  the  only 
judicial  holding  offered  by  the  ACLU  as 
support  for  its  opinion. 

The  Kepner  case,  however,  involved 
not  review  of  a  sentence  but  reversal  of 
an  acquittal — the  Supreme  Court  there 
merely  held  that  the  Government  cannot 
appeal  for  conviction  of  a  defendant 
whom  the  lower  court  found  not  to  have 
committed  a  crime  at  all.  The  ACLU's  at- 
tempt to  equate  the  sentencing  hearing 
with  the  trial  of  guilt  faUs  here  as  it 
does  when  the  ACLU  tries  to  impose  trial 
rules  of  evidence  upon  sentencing.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  shown  in  the  Wil- 
liams case — supra — its  full  understand- 
ing that  sentencing  need  not  be  equated 
with  a  trial  simply  because  both  involve 
determinations  that  the  defendant  com- 
mitted crimes. 

Indeed,  on  the  specific  subject  of  the 
double  jeopardy  clause  Itself,  the  Court 
has  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  me- 
chanical tjTJe  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
ACLU  equates  sentencing  with  trial  and 


extends  the  Kepner  case  to  cover  sen- 
tencing. The  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  apply  the  Kepner  doctrine  itself  in 
situations  where  logic  would  seem  to  re- 
quire its  application.  The  committee  re- 
port— at  95 — cites  two  such  instances, 
including  the  Court's  niling  that  a  de- 
fendant can  be  retired  and  convicted 
after  obtaining  a  reversal  of  a  prior  con- 
viction on  the  ground  that  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  should  have  been  directed. 

Since  the  Court  will  not  apply  Kepner 
to  title  X  in  the  ACLU's  unthinking 
manner,  the  consistency  of  title  X  with 
the  double  jeopardy  clause  must  be 
judged  in  view  of  the  policies  underlying 
the  clause.  The  committee  report  quotes 
the  Supreme  Court's  statement  of  those 
policies — at  94 — explains  in  practical 
terms  why  those  policies  are  not  frus- 
trated by  title  X — at  95 — and  articulates 
legal  grounds  for  sustaining  title  X 
against  the  double  jeopardy  question — 
at  94-95. 

The  committee  report  also  discusses  at 
some  length — at  95-99 — a  number  of 
judicial  decisions  and  other  authorities 
offering  affirmative  support  for  title  X's 
consistency  with  the  double  jeopardy 
clause.  Since  they  are  readily  available 
there  and  the  ACLU  and  bar  committee 
declined  even  to  attempt  to  rebut  them, 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments 
and  citations  at  this  time.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  they  include  rulings 
that  the  double  jeopardy  provision  per- 
mits sentence  increases  after  reversal  of 
a  conviction — North  Carolina  v.  Pearce, 
395  U.S.  711.  719  (19691— or  after  failure 
of  a  trial  court  to  impose  a  mandatory 
minlmimi  sentence — for  example,  Bozza 
v.  United  States.  330  U.S.  160  (1947). 
Those  rulings  are  analogous  rather  than 
direct  authority,  but  the  detailed  analysis 
in  the  committee  report  clarifies  their 
significance  as  strong  support  for  title  X 
against  the  double  jeopardy  objection. 

Another  instructive  analogy  is  the 
right  of  the  Government,  consistently 
with  the  double  jeopardy  cause,  to  apply 
to  a  court  of  appeals  for  revocation  of 
ball  which  a  trial  court  has  granted  to 
a  defendant  pending  appeal.  Under  the 
Bail  Reform  Act.  bail  can  be  denied  by 
the  trial  court  or  appellate  court  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  groimd  that  the  defendant 
is  "dangerous."  The  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  an  appellate  court  rever- 
sal of  a  finding  that  a  defendant  is  not 
dangerous,  so  needs  not  be  incarcerated 
pending  appeal,  reveals  the  degree  to 
which  the  rhetoric  used  by  the  city  bar 
committee  on  the  double  jeopardy  issue 
is  inflated. 

I  siibmit  that,  under  the  existing  prec- 
edents, there  no  longer  can  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  consistency  of  permitting  the 
Government  to  appeal  and  obtain  appel- 
late increases  of  sentences  with  the  dou- 
ble jeopardy  clause.  Dean  Peter  Low.  who 
analyzed  the  issue  carefully  in  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  before  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  case  of  North  Carolina  v. 
Pearce.  395  UJ3.  711,  717  (1969)  toyed 
with  that  conclusion  at  that  time — 
hearings  at  193-97 — and  stated  after  the 
Pearce  decision  that  the  double  Jeopardy 
arguments  against  an  increased  sentence 
on  appeal  had  been  "weakened  if  not 
completely  destroyed." — Id.  at  544.  Even 
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the  city  bar  committee  agrees  that  Gov- 
ernmental appeal  "from  the  length  of 
a  sentence  given  by  a  trial  judge  after 
finding  the  defendant  to  be  a  dangerous 
special  olTender,  .  .  ."  followed  by  the 
imposition  of  an  increased  sentence  on 
appeal  does  not  constitute  double  jeo- 
pardy—ABCNY  at  51.  Only  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  persists  in  the  broad  as- 
sertion that  appellate  review  of  sentences 
at  the  Instance  of  the  Government  al- 
ways constitutes  double  jeopardy — 
ACLU  January  1970  at  15. 

The  ACLU's  "due  process"  objection  to 
title  X  is  that  "the  defendant  would  be 
deterred  from  appealing  if  he  knew  that 
Government  could  then  appeal  as  well 
and  have  his  sentence  increased" — ibid — 
and  relies  entirely  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  North  Carolina  against 
Pearce.  supra.  The  author  of  this  crit- 
icism can  hardly  have  read  title  X,  which 
takes  great  pains  to  prevent  exactly  the 
tyjje  of  deterrence  of  which  the  ACLU 
warns.  Since  a  defendant  might  be  de- 
terred from  appealing  if  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  ACLU's  words,  "could  then 
appeal  as  well."  title  X  require  that  the 
Government  take  any  review  it  desires 
5  days  before  the  defendant  must  do  so. 
By  the  time  the  defendant  is  about  to 
make  his  decision,  the  Government  al- 
ready has  appealed  or  lost  its  chance  to 
do  so,  so  the  defendant  cannot  possibly 
fear  such  retaliation.  Title  X  prevents  re- 
taliation and  deterrence  even  more  ef- 
fectively than  does  the  Pearce  decision 
itself.  Since  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
bar  committee  apparently  concedes — 
ABCNY  at  51— treated  the  Pearce  rul- 
ing only  as  one  means  to  that  end,  and 
not  as  an  inevitable  requirement,  title  X 
fully  satisfies  the  test  of  due  process. 

"The  city  bar  committee,  however,  ques- 
tions the  effectiveness  of  the  5 -day  lag 
time,  arguing  that  it  would  prevent  the 
penalizing  of  a  defendant  for  appealing — 

Only  if  the  Government  did  not  appeal 
routinely,  with  the  Intention  of  proceeding 
with  the  appeal  only  If  the  defendant  also 
appealed.  Some  further  safeguard  may  be 
desirable  In  this  regard.   (ABCNY  at  51.) 

The  committee  concludes  that  deter- 
rence and  penalizing  of  appeals  remain  a 
"potential  problem"  under  title  X — ibid 

The  bar  committee  overlooks  the  fact 
that  title  X  already  includes  such  fur- 
ther safeguards.  The  section  of  title  X 
dealing  with  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tence— section  3576 — provides  expressly 
that  when  a  sentence  review  is  taken 
by  the  United  States  the  court  of  appeals 
may  increase  or  reduce  the  sentence,  and 
that  "any  withdrawal  of  review  taken  by 
the  United  States  shall  foreclose  change 
to  the  disadvantage  but  not  change  to 
the  advantage  of  the  defendant."  These 
provisions  prevent  the  taking  of  routine 
Government  appeals  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  City  Bar  Committee's 
statement,  since  taking  routine  appeals 
would  expose  the  Government  to  the 
possibility  of  sentence  reductions,  a  pos- 
sibility not  foreclosed  by  Government 
withdrawal  of  review.  In  addition,  the 
sentence  review  provisions  include  a  pro- 
vision that  "any  review  taken  by  the 
United  States  may  be  dismissed  on  a 
showing  of  abuse  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  review." 
These  safeguards,  coupled  with  the  5-day 


lag  Itself,  provide  ample  protection  for 
a  defendant  against  being  penalized  for 
taking  an  appeal.  This  conclusion,  too,  is 
concurred  in  by  Dean  Low,  who  empha- 
sized the  due  process  problems  concern- 
ing sentence  increases  on  appeal  in  his 
prei>ared  testimony  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  He  then  was  asked,  during 
the  hearing: 

Could  part  of  your  objection  to  the  prose- 
cutor having  the  right  to  appeal  be  obviated 
by  giving  him  a  short  period  of  time  to 
exercise  his  option,  and  then  allowing  the 
defendant  to  exercise  his  option  at  a  later 
point,  but  not  permitting  increase  on  appeal 
where  the  prosecutor  did  not  elect  to  exer- 
cise his  option  at  the  earlier  p>oint7"  (Hear- 
ings at  211.) 

Dean  Low  replied: 

I  believe  that  would  be  very  good.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  very  good  provision.  I  think 
the  prosecutor  could  not  then  appeal  in  re- 
Bp>onse  to  a  defendant's  appesd.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  excellent  suggestion."    (Ibid.) 

The  city  bar  committee  asserts  also 
that  appellate  review  of  sentences  under 
title  X  would  not  be  effective,  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  bar  committee  finds 
the  criteria  determining  whether  or  not 
one  is  a  "dangerous  specifil  offender"  to 
be  "so  vague  as  to  provide  no  clear  stand- 
ards for  the  appellate  court  on  review" — 
ABCNY  at  48.  Second,  the  committee 
considers  that  the  provision  permitting 
withholding  of  information  found  in  the 
presentence  report  from  the  defendant 
in  certain  cases  "makes  it  highly  doubt- 
ful that  an  appeal  could  be  very  effec- 
tive"— Id.  at  47.  The  bar  committee  but- 
tresses that  point  by  asserting  that  "an- 
other obstacle  to  adequate  review  would 
be  presented  if  all  the  sections  upon 
which  the  trial  court  relied,  but  which 
were  suppressed,  were  not  transmitted 
to  the  appellate  court  for  review.  Sec- 
tion 3576  should  be  modified  to  make 
clear  that  this  information  Is  communi- 
cated to  the  court  of  appeals." — Id.  at  47, 
n.  79.  Section  357  is,  of  course,  already 
clear  on  that  point,  since  its  provisions 
authorizing  the  court  of  appeals  to  re- 
view special  sentences  state  that  the 
court  of  apiieals  may  take  such  action 
"after  considering  the  record,  including 
the  presentence  report."  In  addition,  the 
provisions  of  section  3575  permitting  the 
sentencing  court  to  withhold  portions  of 
the  presentence  report  from  the  defend- 
ant for  "compelling  reasons"  require 
that  those  reasons  be  placed  in  the 
record,  and  that  section  further  re- 
quires the  trial  court  to  "place  in  the 
record  its  findings,  including  an  identi- 
fication of  the  information  relied  upon 
in  making  such  findings,  and  its  reasons 
for  the  sentence  imposed."  The  commit- 
tee's third  ground  for  doubting  the  effec- 
tiveness of  appellate  review  of  sentences 
under  title  X  is  the  supposed  difficulty 
which  a  court  of  appeals  will  have  in  re- 
viewing the  adequacy  of  heresay  to  sup- 
port a  sentence. — (ABCNY  at  51.) 

I  discussed  in  connection  with  title  I 
some  of  the  many  situations  other  than 
sentencing  in  which  courts  of  appeals  as 
well  as  trial  courts  already  are  accus- 
tomed to  making  and  reviewing  fact  de- 
terminations based  upon  hearsay.  Let  me 
now  simply  point  out  the  additional  fact 
that  already  a  number  of  States  permit 
appellate  review  of  sentences,  and  that 


even  in  the  Federal  system  appellate 
courts  are  empowered  to  review  sentences 
for  criminal  contempt.  The  State  experi- 
ence, and  the  Federal  experience  with 
appellate  review  of  contempt  sentences, 
demonstrates  that  aU  three  points  made 
by  the  city  bar  committee  on  this  issue 
are  invadid.  Federal  criminal  contempt 
sentences,  for  instance,  are  reviewed  de- 
spite the  absence  of  any  statutory  stand- 
ards to  guide  the  sentencing  court  or  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  such  review  is  not 
considered  to  be  impeded  by  the  present 
rule  making  presentence  report  disclo- 
sure entirely  discretionary.  Similarly,  the 
experience  with  review  of  Federal  con- 
tempt sentences  and  State  criminal  sen- 
tences, both  of  which  can  be  based  upon 
hearsay,  demonstrates  again  the  invalid- 
ity of  the  supposition  that  hearsay  un- 
derlying a  criminal  sentence  cannot  be 
effectively  reviewed. 

The  city  bar  committee  complsdns 
that  "title  X  makes  no  effort  to  deter- 
mine either  the  scope  of  review  or  the 
standards  which  an  appellate  court  Is 
to  consider  on  review"  of  sentences. 
ABCNY  at  50-51. 

The  scoj>e  of  review  is,  on  the  contrary, 
made  perfectly  clear,  both  on  the  face  of 
title  X  and  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port. Title  X's  section  3576  provides: 

The  court  of  appeals  may  .  .  .  affirm  the 
sentence,  impose  or  direct  the  imposition 
of  any  sentence  which  the  sentencing  court 
could  originally  have  Imposed,  or  remand 
for  further  sentencing  proceedings  and  im- 
position of  sentence. 

The  Senate  report  goes  on  to  specify: 
The  scope  of  review  encompasses  all  fac- 
tual  and   legal   questions,   substantive   and 
procedural,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion. (Report  at  166.) 

It  States  further: 

The  Government  may  obtain  review  of  tlie 
failure  to  Impose  any  special  sentence  or 
the  sentence  Imposed.  Where  the  sentence  is 
vacated  and  remanded  for  new  proceedings 
subsequent  review  is  contemplated.  A  de- 
fendant found  to  be  a  dangerous  special 
offender,  but  given  a  sentence  less  than  the 
maximum  authorized  for  ordinary  offend- 
ers, may  take  a  sentence  review.  (Ibid.) 

These  passages  make  it  explicit  that 
every  issue  considered  by  a  trial  court 
imposing  sentence — including  the  proce- 
dures followed,  the  findings  made,  and 
the  exercise  of  discretion  in  selection 
of  a  particular  sentence — are  included 
in  the  scope  of  appellate  review. 

The  standards  for  reviewing  each  of 
the  various  questions  open  on  appeal 
from  title  X  sentence  are  not  specified  in 
title  X  because  of  the  voluminous  exist- 
ing authority  on  appellate  review  of  anal- 
ogous question  in  other  contexts.  The 
sentencing  court's  exercise  of  discretion 
in  selecting  a  sentence  will  be  reviewed 
under  the  same  standard  under  which 
such  exercises  of  discretion  presently  are 
reviewed  in  Federal  criminal  contempt 
cases.  Questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
proper  procediu"es  were  followed  by  the 
sentencing  court  will  be  reviewed,  as  they 
always  are,  with  the  appellate  court  ex- 
amining the  record  of  the  proceedings 
below  and  making  de  novo  determina- 
tions of  questions  of  law.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  City  Bar  Committee  to  sup- 
pose that  the  hearing  in  the  court  of 
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appeals,  which  must  be  held  prior  to  any 
increase  in  sentence,  "is  to  be  a  de 
novo  evldenUary  hearing"— ABCNY  at 
51  n.  86. 

The  ACLU  properly  suggests  that  some 
of  the  affirmative  reasons  why  appellate 
review  of  sentences  is  desirable,  which 
are  discussed  at  length  in  the  committee 
report — at  92-93  99 —  apply  to  ordinary 
as  well  as  special  sentences.  However,  due 
to  the  past  absence  of  general  appel- 
late power  over  sentences,  expres- 
sions in  previous  Congresses  of  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  unduly  burdening 
appellate  courts,  it  might  be  wise  to  test 
the  operation  of  sentence  review  by  first 
enacting  such  authority  only  for  a  lim- 
ited class  of  cases.  Later,  the  decision 
whether  to  extend  appellate  review  to 
all  sentences  would  be  made  in  light  of 
the  volimie  of  past  sentence  reviews 
taken,  the  time  and  money  consumed  by 
each  review,  and  the  court  adjudication 
of  the  constitutionality  of  review  by  the 
Government.  As  the  ACLU  concedes,  the 
importance  of  title  X  cases,  the  long 
sentences  available  under  the  title,  and 
its  unusual  procedures  make  sentence 
review  "particularly  apt  in  that  con- 
text"—ACLU  January  1970  letter  at  14— 
not  if  review  should  first  be  tried  in  a 
limited  class  of  cases,  tiUe  X  describes 
an  appropriate  one. 

Title  X  should  have  received  more 
careful  consideration  than  it  was  given 
in  the  ACLU  statement,  but  instead  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  that  statement 
by  other  commentators  is  compounding 
its  inaccurate  and  unfair  analysis  of  title 
X.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times, 
for  example,  declared — Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970.  page  E12,— that  S.  30 
"threatens  the  eighth"  amendment,  but 
failed  to  say  what  provisions  did  so,  or 
how,  or  according  to  what  authority — 
while  the  ACLU  apparently  has  dropped 
its  objection  to  S.  30  on  that  ground. 
And  the  Times'  editors  charged— Tues- 
day, February  3,  1970— that  title  X  "sub- 
stitutes police  discretion  for  court  ad- 
judication." That  irresponsible  com- 
plaint is  wrong  on  both  counts.  Title  X 
never  mentions  any  police  authority, 
and  given  no  authority  of  any  kind, 
much  less  any  discretion,  to  any  police 
agency.  If  the  Times  meant  to  say  "pros- 
ecutorial." but  did  not.  the  editors 
might  note  that  it  was  the  ACLU  which 
urged  that  the  charging  of  a  defendant 
as  a  "dangerous  special  offender"  be 
made  discretionary  with  the  govern- 
ment attorney — hearings  at  468.  Finally, 
court  adjudication  is  not  displaced — it  is 
required  as  fully  in  title  X  as  in  ordinary 
sentencing  cases.  | 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  replied  to 
many  of  the  claims  that  specific  provi- 
sions of  S.  30  threaten  fundamental  civil 
liberties  and  constitutional  protections. 
In  addition,  of  course,  many  concepts  im- 
plemented by  the  bill  have  been  explained 
and  supported  by  the  Crime  Commission, 
and  by  other  bodies  whose  proposals 
formed  much  of  the  basis  for  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act.  By  comparing 
the  criticisms  and  defense  of  the  provi- 
sions found  in  S.  30,  therefore,  a  legisla- 
tor or  lawyer  can  form  his  own  opinion 


concerning  the  bill's  propriety  and  con- 
stitutionality. 

A  person  who  studies  these  materials 
will  find,  however,  a  surprisingly  sharp 
contrast  between  the  views  of  S.  30's 
supporters,  and  the  views  of  its  detrac- 
tors, concerning  its  civil  liberties  impli- 
cations. I  would  like  to  assist  the  student 
of  this  legislation  is  assessing  the  reasons 
for  that  contrast,  and  in  evaluating  the 
validity  of  the  civil  liberties  objections 
raised  against  the  bill.  For  that  purpose. 
I  must  go  beyond  my  comments  on  spe- 
cific complaints  about  individual  provi- 
sions, for  a  time,  to  discuss  the  approach 
and  methodology  which  imderlie  the  ob- 
jections to  S.  30  voiced  by  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  the  City  Bar  Commit- 
tee. 

First,  both  the  City  Bar  Committee 
and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  repeatedly 
make  demonstrably  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading statements  concerning  S.  30.  On 
some  occasions,  they  mislead  the  reader 
merely  through  deceptively  biased  use 
and  omission  of  precedents.  The  result 
is  that  their  reports  have  the  appear- 
ance of  impartial  analysis,  but  are  in 
substance  briefs  against  S.  30.  Often, 
however,  through  carelessness  or  haste, 
and  occasion£illy.  it  seems,  through  mis- 
guided zeal  to  discredit  the  bill,  both  the 
Union  and  the  Bar  Committee  actually 
misstate  the  plain  meaning  of  S.  30's 
specific  provisions  and  the  state  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  appears  that  on  some  of  those 
occasions,  the  Bar  Committee  was  led 
into  error  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union's 
testimony  and  statement  against  the  bill, 
which  the  Bar  Committee  obviously  used 
as  its  guide  to  the  bill  and  the  issues 
raised  by  it.  The  remarkable  congrueiicy 
of  organization  and  analysis  between  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union's  January  1970  let- 
ter and  the  City  Bar  Committee's  state- 
ment on  S.  30  becomes  apparent  again 
and  again  when  the  two  statements  are 
compared.  I  have  drawn  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  similarities  between  the  two 
statements  at  some  earlier  points  in  my 
remarks  today,  but  let  me  illustrate  this 
point,  and  the  others  that  I  shall  make 
in  discussing  the  approach  taken  by 
these  two  organizations  to  S.  30,  with  a 
few  examples. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  falsely  stated 
that  title  IV,  on  perjurj-,  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  perjury  have 
been  committed  "knowingly"  where  the 
defendant  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  hav- 
ing made  two  manifestly  contradictory 
statements — ACLU  January  1970  letter 
at  6.  As  I  explained  In  discussing  title 
IV.  careful  examination  of  the  precise 
terms  of  title  IV  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Union  simply  misread  the  language  of 
the  provisions.  The  City  Bar  Committee, 
however,  was  led  by  the  ACLU's  mistake 
into  m.aking  the  same  error  themselves, 
and  even  expressly  suggesting  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "knowingly"  in  title 
IV— ABCNY  at  23  n.  37.  The  City  Bar 
Committee — at  38 — likewise  repeated  the 
Union's  error — ACLU  January  1970  let- 
ter at  10 — in  supposing  that  the  provi- 
sion of  title  vni  that  proof  of  operation 
of  a  gambling  business  in  a  particular 
way  shall  be  deemed  to  establish  the 
probability  that  the  business  receives 
gross  revenue  over  $2,000  in  a  single  day 


was  intended  to  have,  or  even  could  have, 
application  in  a  trial  of  guilt  where  prob- 
ability is  not  a  material  Issue. 

Less  important  than  the  sources  of  the 
incorrect  and  misleading  statements 
found  in  the  statements  of  the  Union  and 
City  Bar  Committee,  though.  Is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  foimd.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  Identify  every  error 
and  every  misleading  statement  of  which 
the  two  organizations  are  guilty,  but 
I  consider  it  worthwhile  to  mention 
several,  to  assist  anyone  interested  In 
crime  control  in  evaluating  the  reliability 
and  persuasiveness  of  the  Bar  Committee 
and  Union  statements  as  authorities  on 
S.30. 

I  described  earlier  first,  the  way  in 
which  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  falsely 
stated  that  title  V,  on  protected  facilities 
for  housing  Ooverrunent  witnesses,  left 
open  the  possibility  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  being  authorized  to  detain 
witnesses  involuntarily — ACLU  January 
1970  letter  at  6:  second,  the  Union's  di- 
rect misstatement  of  the  holding  of 
Counselman  sigainst  Hitchcock  concern- 
ing immunity  legislation  and  the  fifth 
amendment:  third  the  Union's  mislead- 
ing failure  even  to  cite  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  case — Murphy  against 
■Waterfront  Commission — contradicting 
the  Union's  misinterpretation  of  Coun- 
selman—ACLU  January  1970  letter  at  4; 
and  fourth,  the  City  Bar  Committee's 
false  statement  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  urged  that  title  I  be 
rejected  in  its  present  form— ABCNY 
at  9. 

Another  misstatement  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  S.  30,  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned earlier  in  these  remarks,  is  this 
statement  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
concerning  title  I,  on  grand  juries: 

Though  a  criticized  public  employee  la 
given  an  opportunity  to  answer  before  a  re- 
port Is  made  public.  It  Is  doubtful  In  the 
extreme  that  20  days  will  be  sufficient  where 
the  grand  Jury  may  have  had  over  three  years 
to  Investigate  and  need  not  reveal  the  basis 
for  Its  allegations.  (ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter 
at  2.) 

This  statement  clearly  implies  that  a 
criticized  public  official  has  only  20  days 
in  which  to  answer  a  report,  and  the 
Union  fails  even  to  mention  the  pro- 
vision of  title  I  that  "upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  the  court  may  grant  such 
public  officer  or  employee  an  extension 
of  time  within  which  to  file  such  an- 
swer." The  city  bar  committee,  with 
somewhat  more  candor,  notes  that  a 
public  official  can  obtain  an  extension 
for  "good  cause,"  but  contends: 

The  requirement  that  the  public  official 
named  In  a  report  show  'good  cause'  to  jus- 
tify an  extension  of  hU  time  to  file  an 
answer  beyond  twenty  days — also  a  re0ne- 
ment  not  found  In  the  New  York  statute — 
seems  unduly  bvirdensome."  (ABCNY  at  12 
n.  11.) 

I  consider  title  I's  legislative  specifica- 
tion that  postponements  are  permissible, 
a  provision  not  contained  in  the  New 
York  statute,  to  be  an  improvement  over 
the  New  York  law.  beneficial  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report.  In  any  case,  the  bar 
committee  fails  to  point  out  that  "good 
cause"    is    the    ordinary    standard    for 
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granting  postponements  of  proceed- 
ings and  delays  in  filing  pleadings 
and  court  papei-s.  and  that  the  denial  by 
a  district  court  of  the  request  for  a  post- 
ponement under  title  I  could  be  reversed 
by  a  court  of  appeals. 

The  City  Bar  Committee  makes  a  par- 
ticularly egregious  misstatement  of  the 
meaning  of  S.  30  when  it  discusses  the 
definition  of  an  organized  crime  offender 
subject  to  extended  sentencing  under  title 
X— ABCNY  at  49.  In  the  course  of  its 
attempt  to  persuade  the  reader  that  the 
definition  of  an  organized  crime  offender 
is  satisfied  even  as  to  participate  In  small 
and  unimportant  conspiracies,  the  bar 
committee  twice  asserts  that  there  need 
be  only  three  members  of  the  conspiracy 
in  order  to  bring  the  conspiracy  within 
the  definition  of  title  X.  Actually,  of 
course,  that  definition  requires  that  the 
conspiracy  have  had  four  or  more  mem- 
bers. Similarly,  when  the  bar  committee 
makes  a  comparable  effort  to  discredit 
the  recidivist  definition  in  title  X  by 
suggesting  that  title  X  provides  the  same 
sentencing  treatment  for  defendants 
whose  most  recent  felonies  were  minor  as 
for  defendants  whose  most  recent  felo- 
nies were  the  most  grave  offenses  over 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion, the  committee  contrasts  a  convic- 
tion for  possessing  drugs  with  a  convic- 
tion for  "murder  on  the  high  seas"  and 
asserts  that  recidivists  convicted  of  those 
two  crimes  and  sentenced  under  title  X 
both  would  be  exposed  to  30-year  maxi- 
mimi  terms  of  imprisonment — ABCNY  at 
5  47.  In  fact,  the  maximimi  term  of  im- 

X  prisonment  for  murder  on  the  high  seas — 

18  U.S.C.  1652— is  life  Imprisonment,  suid 
would  remain  so  under  title  X. 

Discussing  another  aspect  of  the  defi- 
nition of  a  recidivist  in  title  X.  the  city 
bar  committee  states : 

The  term  "conviction"  should  also  be  more 
carefully  defined  to  eliminate  individual  sit- 
uations which  title  X  should  not  reach.  It 
should  be  made  clear,  for  instance,  that  con- 
victions overturned  on  collateral  attack  as 
well  as  direct  appeal  are  discounted.  The 
defendant  should  also  be  permitted  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  any  prior  convictions 
at  his  sentencing  hearing.  (ABCNY  at  48  n. 
81.) 

The  fact  is  that  title  X  already  con- 
tains provisions  which  do  everything  re- 
quested in  that  statement  by  the  city  bar 
committee.  The  relevant  language  m  title 
Xls: 

A  conviction  shown  to  be  invalid  or  for 
which  the  defendant  has  been  pardoned  on 
the  ground  of  Innocence  shall  be  disregarded 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Since  the  bill  places  no  limitations  on 
the  time  or  forum  where  the  conviction 
can  be  "shown  to  be  invaUd,"  that  show- 
ing can  have  been  made  prior  to  the 
recidivist  proceedings  on  collateral  as 
well  as  direct  attack,  or  can  be  made  in 
the  recidivist  proceedings  itself.  This 
meaning  of  title  X  is  reemphaslzed  by 
the  citation  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port of  the  case  of  Burgett  v.  Texas,  389 
U.S.  109.  115  (1967).  (Report  at  164.) 

These  examples  of  misstatements  and 
misleading  language  by  the  union  and 
bar  committee,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
amples I  mentioned  in  discussing  each  of 
CXVI ^119&— Part  14 


the  various  titles  of  S.  30,  should  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  point:  their  state- 
ments of  the  meaning  of  S.  30,  and  of 
the  state  of  existing  law,  have  not  pro- 
vided a  firm  and  reliable  basis  for  their 
legal  analysis  of  the  provisions  or  their 
arguments  regarding  the  policies  In- 
volved In  the  statute. 

In  addition,  they  go  beyond  such  mis- 
statements, and  beyond  positive  misuse 
of  existing  precedents.  The  bar  commit- 
tee and  Civil  Liberties  Union  have  en- 
gaged more  generally  in  biased  and 
slanted  citation  and  omission  of  analo- 
gous precedents,  and  of  relevant  pro- 
nouncements by  respected  authorities 
concerning  the  Issues  raised  by  S.  30. 
This  method  of  treating  legal  authorities 
may  be  acceptable  practice  In  an  adver- 
sary brief.  The  objectionable  aspect  of 
the  use  of  that  technique  by  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Committee,  in  particular, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union — since  the  public  generally 
recognizes  that  the  Union  is  an  advocate 
for  a  particular  point  of  view — is  that 
their  statements  pimsort  to  be  impartial 
reports  of  unbiased  and  representative 
professional  and  civic  organizations. 

The  failure  of  the  bar  committee's 
statement  to  measure  up  to  that  stand- 
ard Is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  which  I 
discussed  in  the  context  of  the  consti- 
tutional issues  raised  by  title  VH,  reg- 
ulating litigation  concerning  sources  of 
evidence,  that  it  cites  precedents,  such 
as  the  Mapp  and  Alderman  cases,  and 
even  lower  court  decisions  such  as  the 
Projanski  decision  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  the  bar  com- 
mittee considers  authority  against  the 
validity  of  title  vn,  yet  fails  entirely  to 
cite  the  many  Supreme  Court  and  other 
precedents  which  contradict  the  absolut- 
ist view  of  the  suppression  sanction 
taken  by  the  bar  committee. 

Another  fiagrant  example  of  the  selec- 
tive citation  of  persuasive  authorities, 
or  worse,  is  the  city  bar  committee's  cita- 
tion of  the  decision  by  Judge  Weinfleld 
in  the  United  Electrical  Workers  case  for 
his  disapproval  of  grand  jury  reports 
containing  legislative  recommendations 
or  criticisms  of  specified  individuals,  and 
their  omission  to  mention  that  in  the 
same  opinion  Judge  Weinfleld  approved 
grand  jury  reports  concerning  general 
crime  conditions. 

■Where  pronoimcements  by  profes- 
sional bodies  and  other  authorities  con- 
cerning concepts  implemented  in  S.  30. 
or  concerning  aspects  of  the  bill  itself, 
are  concerned,  the  bar  committee  was 
similarly  one  sided.  I  discussed  earlier, 
today.  In  the  context  of  title  I  on  grand 
juries,  the  bar  committee's  false  state- 
ment that  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  opposes  the  present  version  of 
title  I.  and  its  omission  to  note  that  title 
I  is  supported  also  by  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Similarly,  the  bar  conunittee  informed 
the  reader  that  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  has  recommended 
that  the  subject  of  depositions  in  crimi- 
nal cases  appropriately  falls  within  the 
Supreme  Court's  riilemaking  function 
and  has  referred  title  "VI  of  S.  30  to  the 
Federal  Rules  Advisory  Committee  for 
its  consideration— ABCNY   at   26— and 


used  the  Advisory  Committee's  treat- 
ment of  the  question  as  a  reason  to  op- 
pose title  'VI,  but  the  bar  committee  did 
not  go  on  to  disclose  other  positions 
taken  by  the  Judicial  Conference  con- 
cerning S.  30,  such  as  its  approval,  with 
two  minor  reservations,  of  title  EX.  on 
racketeering  infiltration  of  business. 

After  misstating  the  meaning  of  the 
various  provisions  of  S.  30  and  the  state 
of  existing  law.  and  assembling  almost 
exclusively  the  precedents  considered  ad- 
verse to  S.  30's  provisions,  the  city  bar 
committee's  and  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union's  next  step  is  to  raise  specious 
claims  that  S.  30's  provisions  infringe 
upon  personal  Interests,  some  of  them  of 
constitutional  dimension,  of  individual 
citizens.  The  Inaccuracies  and  unbal- 
anced authorities,  of  course,  help  to  make 
the  claims  concerning  S.  30's  Impact  up- 
on individuals  appear  sound.  In  order  to 
add  further  credibility  to  the  assertion 
that  Individual  interests  are  Invaded, 
however,  the  bar  committee  and  union 
strain  the  specific  titles  of  S.  30  to  find 
the  most  extreme  applications  of  those 
provisions  imaginable.  In  order  to  dis- 
credit the  provisions.  Let  me,  again,  give 
some  examples  of  how  the  bar  commit- 
tee's and  union's  reports  employ  the 
technique  of  discrediting  proposed  legis- 
lation by  stressing  extreme  or  fanciful 
applications  of  its  provisions. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  In  discussing 
title  I,  on  grand  jury  reports,  existing 
case  law  gives  reasonably  definite  con- 
tent to  the  term  "non-criminal  miscon- 
duct," upon  which  a  title  I  special  grand 
jury  is  permitted  to  report.  The  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  however,  objecting  to  the 
failure  of  title  I  to  define  that  term  on 
the  face  of  the  bill,  poses  a  hypothetical 
case  In  which  "a  jury  investigating  al- 
leged bribery  of  police  officers  reports  on 
whether  particular  policemen  may  have 
breached  some  noncriminal  regulation, 
such  as  being  improperly  uniformed" — 
ACLU  Jan.  1970  letter  at  2.  I  suppose  it 
Is  conceivable  that  a  grand  jury  which 
found  a  police  department  to  be  pervaded 
by  unprofessional  and  Inefficient  con- 
duct, such  as  drinking  during  working 
hours,  sleeping  while  on  duty,  use  of  abu- 
sive language  toward  minority  group 
members,  and — among  other  things — 
sloppy  and  improper  uniforms,  might 
mention  the  improper  attire  In  reporting 
on  the  entire  Intolerable  situation,  there- 
by conveying  the  whole  picture  of  the 
demoralized  state  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

It  Is,  In  my  view,  exactly  because  it  Is 
impossible  to  predict  how  complicated 
and  unforeseeable  sets  of  circumstances 
will  Interact  that  a  general  phrase  such 
as  "noncriminal  misconduct"  is  needed 
in  title  I,  In  order  to  preserve  the  power 
of  the  grand  jury  to  report  upon  situa- 
tions of  which  the  public  needs  knowl- 
edge. For  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  to 
suggest,  however,  as  it  does,  that  title  I 
should  be  defeated  because  of  the  sup- 
posed possibility  that  a  grand  jury  would 
use  a  bribery  investigation  as  a  spring- 
board to  report  simply  on  the  failure  of 
"particular  policemen."  In  the  words  of 
the  union,  to  be  properly  uniformed  Is 
ludicrous,  and  unworthy  of  the  gravity 
of  the  subject  on  which  S.  30  legislates. 
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In  the  same  vein,  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Committee  attempts  to  discredit  the 
special  offender  sentencing  provisions  of 
title  X  by  suggesting  that  a  prosecutor, 
a  Federal  district  judge,  and  a  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  all  might  be  persuaded  that 
a  felony  convict's  prior  history  of  "litter- 
ing" established  him  to  be  "dangerous" 
in  the  sense  that  he  required  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  longer  than  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  for  his  felony — ABCNY 
at  49.  The  technique  used  against  title  X 
by  the  city  bar  committee  in  that  hypo- 
thetical case,  and  others  with  which  it 
attempts  to  frighten  the  reader,  is  to 
pair  the  bare  minimum  showing  required 
to  be  made  by  the  terms  of  title  X — or 
less — with  the  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment authorized  by  title  X  for  the 
most  aggravated  offense.  This  is  an  un- 
realistic and  prejudicial  way  in  which  to 
assess  the  propriety  of  adding  title  X  to 
the  existing  Federsd  laws,  which,  as  I 
pointed  out  above  concerning  the  Hobbs 
Act.  already  permit  the  imposition  of  ex- 
tremely long  prison  terms  on  first  offend- 
ers who  sometimes  would  be  rehabilitated 
by  immediate  probation.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  substantive  criminal  prohibition, 
or  any  sentencing  statute,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  extreme  applications. 
Title  X  does  all  that  can  be  done  in  that 
direction,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
done  by  present  law.  by  providing  criteria 
for  use  by  the  sentencing  court,  a  rela- 
tively full  procedure  for  determining 
whether  or  not  the  criteria  are  satisfied 
before  sentence  is  imposed,  and,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  an  avenue  of  appel- 
late review  to  correct  individual  abuses 
of  discretion. 

An  almost  identical  rhetorical  trick  is 
used  by  the  city  bar  committee  in  its 
assault  upon  title  vm.  dealing  with  in- 
terstate gambling  and  related  corrup- 
tion. The  bar  committee  stirs  fears  that 
title  vm  could  be  used  to  prosecute 
small,  unimportant  "mom  and  pop" 
bookmaking  setups — without  informing 
the  reader  that  existing  Federal  gam- 
bling statutes  are  much  brofider  and 
more  inclusive  than  title  vm.  except 
that  they  require  specific  proof  in  each 
case  of  an  interstate  element  of  the  gam- 
bling business.  This  interstate  element 
can  be  a  very  minor  one.  provided  that 
the  Government  can  obtain  evidence  of 
it  such  as  accepting  by  telephone  a 
single  bet  by  a  close  personal  friend  just 
across  the  State  line,  or  the  use  of  num- 
bers taken  each  day  from  a  newspaper 
transported  in  interstate  commerce.  On 
balance,  title  VHI  seems  less  susceptible 
of  application  to  a  "mom  and  pop"  gam- 
bling business  than  existing  Federal 
statutes,  since  it  is  carefully  restricted 
to  major  gambling  businesses  by  its  re- 
quirement that  five  or  more  persons  par- 
ticipate and  that  the  business  operate 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  or  en- 
joy a  substantial  daily  gross.  Obviously, 
title  vm,  like  any  crinunal  statute,  could 
be  applied  to  criminal  cases  which  are 
so  minor  that  they  are  better  left  to 
State  law  enforcement.  The  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
accustomed  to  enforcing  such  statutes, 
so  they  develop  guidelines  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  Federal  money  and  manpower, 


and  the  abuse  of  Federal  authority 
which  would  result  from  deep  Federal 
involvement  in  petty  cases.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Justice  Department  has 
just  revised  its  guidelines  governing  the 
decision  whether  a  stolen  automobile 
case  should  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Federal  Dyer  Act  or  by  State  authori- 
ties— Washington  Post,  Wednesday,  May 
27,  1970,  page  A6,  column  3.  TiUe  VIH 
presents  no  special  problems  in  this  area. 

It  simply  is  an  imavoidable  fact  of  life 
that  the  Congress  carmot  anticipate 
every  circumstance  which  will  arise 
under  a  statute  it  considers  enacting.  We 
rely  to  some  degree  upon  the  good  faith 
and  judgment  of  prosecuting  authorities 
and  courts.  The  straining  by  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  city  bar  com- 
mittee for  extreme  applications  not  only 
of  title  Vin  but  of  all  the  titles  of  S.  30, 
and  their  demands  that  specific  provi- 
sions be  written  into  S.  30  to  guard 
against  imagined  dangers  of  abase,  call 
to  mind  the  observations  made  by 
Stephen,  the  English  jurist  end  legal  his- 
torian, on  the  Indian  Penal  Code: 

The  Idea  by  which  the  whole  Code  is  per- 
vaded, and  which  was  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gested by  parts  of  the  history  of  the  English 
law.  Is  that  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  Code  will  do 
his  utmost  to  misunderstand  It  and  evade 
its  provisions;  this  object  the  authors  of  the 
Code  have  done  their  utmost  to  defeat  by 
anticipating  all  Imaginable  excuses  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  real  meaning  of  Its  pro- 
visions and  providing  against  them  before- 
hand specifically.  The  object  Is  In  Itself 
undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  many  of  the 
provisions  intended  to  affect  It  are  valuable 
as  they  lay  down  doctrines  which  may  be 
needed  In  order  to  clear  up  honest  doubts  or 
misunderstandings.  .  .  . 

I  think,  however,  that  to  go  beyond  this, 
and  to  try  to  anticipate  captious  objections. 
Is  a  mistake.  Human  language  Is  not  so  con- 
Btructed  that  It  Is  possible  to  prevent  people 
from  misunderstanding  It  If  they  are  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  and  over  definition  for  that 
purpose  is  like  the  attempt  to  rid  a  house  of 
dust  by  mere  sweeping.  You  make  more  dust 
than  you  remove.  IX  too  fine  a  point  is  put 
upon  langtiage  you  suggest  a  still  greater 
refinement  In  quibbling.  3  J  F.  Stephen.  His- 
tory of  the  CrtmiTial  Law  of  England  305-306 
(1883). 

The  City  bar  committee  and  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  however,  do  not  present 
their  criticisms  of  S.  30  as  quibbling.  Re- 
lying on  their  misleading  statements  of 
the  bill's  meaning  and  of  existing  law, 
citing  authorities  for  their  position  but 
not  against  it,  placing  the  most  extreme 
construction  possible  on  each  term  of 
S.  30,  and  then  imagining  the  most  pal- 
pably unjust  application  to  which  Satan 
himself  could  put  S.  30.  the  bar  commit- 
tee and  union  not  surprisingly  reach  the 
conclusion  that  S.  30  is  a  grave  threat  to 
fundamental  civil  liberties. 

They  state  the  supposed  danger  In 
overblown,  hysterical  terms,  such  as  the 
union's  reference  to  the  "withdrawal"  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  during  its  attack  on 
title  Vn's  5-year  period  of  limitation 
and  minimal  criteria  for  in  camera 
screening— ACLU  January  1970  letter,  at 
9.  Using  colorftil  terms  like  "dragiiet" — 
id.  at  12 — imagining  "masses  of  com- 
puter stored  and  processed  Informa- 
tion"—ABCNY,    at    27— and    declaring 
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modifications  In  existing  pretrial  proce- 
dure "totally  inconsistent  with  our  tradi- 
tional presumption  of  iimocence" — ACLU 
January  1970  letter,  at  9.  the  bar  com- 
mittee and  union  paint  a  picture  of  re- 
pressive legislation  deeply  intruding  upon 
settled  constitutional  rights. 

Once  they  have  made  the  argimient 
that  a  provision  Invades  Individual  in- 
terests, moreover,  the  bar  committee  and 
union  often  treat  the  validity  and  wis- 
dom of  the  provision  in  question  as 
settled.  They  do  not  proceed  to  the  next 
step,  which  should  be  to  measure  the  de- 
gree of  the  supposed  invasion  and  bal- 
ance it  against  the  expected  benefit  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration 
of  justice  and  to  other  interests. 

An  example  of  this  refusal  to  balance 
on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
is  found  in  its  discussion  of  title  VI,  on 
depositions.  The  imion  states  that  title 
VI's  standard  for  when  depositions  can 
be  taken  is  vague,  and  that  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness  at  a  deposition  is  not 
as  effective  as  cross-examination  at  trial. 
Simply  on  the  basis  of  those  arguments, 
the  union  concludes  that  title  VI  is  "ob- 
jectionable." without  weighing  the  rela- 
tive practical  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  greater  specificity  in  the  stand- 
ards for  taking  depositions,  and  without 
evaluating  the  degree  to  which  cross- 
examination  at  a  deposition  is  inferior 
to  cross-examination  at  trial  or  weighing 
that  disadvantage  of  a  defendant  against 
the  interest  of  society  in  not  having  the 
testimony  of  an  unavailable  witness  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  court. 

The  city  bar  committee's  treatment  of 
title  VII,  on  litigation  concerning  sources 
of  evidence,  illustrates  its  refusal  to  bal- 
ance society's  interests  against  those  of 
a  defendant.  In  rejecting  the  title  vn 
authorization  of  in  camera  screening  of 
confidential  government  files  under  mini- 
mal threshold  standards,  the  city  bar 
committee  states  that — 

We  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court's  con- 
clusion that  disclosure  and  adversary  pro- 
ceedings will  protect  constitutional  rights 
more  effectively  than  in  camera  review 
(ABCNY  at  32.) 

The  bar  committee  omits  to  consider 
the  next  question :  assuming,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  full  disclosure  in- 
creases the  protection  of  a  defendant, 
does  it  increase  the  protection  so  greatly 
as  to  outweigh  the  harm  done  to  other  in- 
terests by  indiscriminate  disclosure?  The 
bar  committee  makes  its  refusal  to  weigh 
competing  interests  even  more  explicit 
regarding  the  5-year  limitation  provi- 
sion of  title  VII,  when  it  states : 

More  basically,  however,  even  If  there  were 
an  over-all  saving  of  time  and  energy  and 
the  avoidance  of  dilatory  tactics  by  criminal 
defendants,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  ob- 
jectives could  possibly  justify  the  proposed 
dilution  of  constitutional  rights  contained 
in  title  vn."  (ABCNY  at  29.) 

On  occasion,  the  city  bar  committee 
does  purport  to  weigh  society's  Interests 
against  individual  Interests  in  consider- 
ing provisions  of  S.  30.  It  balances  those 
Interests  unevenly,  however,  imderstat- 
ing  the  aCBrmatlve  reasons  for  enact- 
ment of  S.  30  provisions  and  assigning 
slight  value  to  the  community  interests 
protected  by  them. 
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For  example.  In  summarizing  its  con- 
clusions concerning  title  IX,  on  racket- 
eering Infiltration  of  legitimate  business, 
the  bar  committee  positively  misstates 
the  effect  of  title  IX  and  the  reasons  for 
Its  enactment.  According  to  the  city  bar 
committee: 

Title  IX  .  .  .  creates  penalties  for  the  in- 
vestment In  legitimate  btislnessea  of  funds 
earned  In  criminal  activity.  The  aim  of  de- 
terring organized  crime  from  Infiltrating 
legitimate  businesses  Is  one  with  which  we 
agree.  The  draftsmen  of  this  bill,  however, 
faU  to  consider  .  .  .  the  problem  that  the 
proof  of  such  Investment  requires  proof  that 
the  funds  were  obtained  by  criminal  activity. 
If  the  original  crime  can  be  proved,  however. 
Title  IX  does  not  add  more  thxin  a  higher 
penalty  to  our  present  laws.  (ABCNY  at 
7-8.) 

The  words  I  have  emphasized  in  that 
quotation  from  the  bar  committee's  re- 
port pinpoint  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  Committee  misstates  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  title  X  so  as  to  belittle  its 
value.  The  penalties  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment provided  in  title  IX  do,  of  course, 
have  the  "aim  of  deterring"  the  pro- 
hibited conduct,  but  deterrence  is  only 
one  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  crim- 
inal prohibitions — and  where  organized 
crime  Is  involved,  most  authorities.  In- 
cluding the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  agree  that  "incapacitation" 
is  an  equally  or  more  important  aim. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  ignores  the 
fact  that  title  IX  adds  to  the  existing 
criminal  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment the  further  criminal  penalty  of  for- 
feiture. Criminal  forfeiture  imder  title 
rx  serves  not  only  to  punish,  deter.  In- 
capacitate, and  so  on — it  serves  directly 
to  remove  the  corrupting  infiuence  from 
the  channels  of  commerce. 

The  committee  further  ignores  the  Im- 
portant civil  remedies  established  in  title 
EX.  Even  where  the  Government  has  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  a  criminal  violation  of  title 
rx  as  well  as  violations  of  the  specific 
offenses  listed  in  title  IX,  the  civil  rem- 
edies provided  are  automatically  avail- 
able, through  collateral  estoppel  as  to 
the  principal  elements  of  the  civil  cause 
of  action.  The  civil  remedies  grant  still 
further  power  to  the  Federal  district 
court  to  make  orders  appropriate  to  re- 
move the  racketeering  Influence  from 
the  legitimate  organization,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return.  It  simply  is  false  for  the 
bar  committee  to  state  that  title  IX's 
"aim"  is  deterrence  through  the  creation 
of  "penalties,"  and  that  "title  IX  does  not 
add  more  than  a  higher  penalty  to  our 
present  laws."  In  view  of  that  under- 
statement of  the  title's  purpose  and  ef- 
fect, it  is  hardly  surprising  that,  when 
the  bar  committee  turns  to  badance  the 
benefits  of  title  IX  to  society  against  the 
dangers  which  the  bar  committee  imag- 
ines that  its  provisions  pose  to  individual 
liberties,  the  Committee  concludes  that 
title  IX  "will  likely  have  very  limited 
Impact  on  organized  crime."  "could  have 
the  negative  effect  of  encouraging  com- 
placency by  giving  the  appearance  of 
dealing  with  a  very  real  problem  while, 
in  fact,  failing  to  do  so,"  and  therefore 
"should  not  be  enacted  in  its  present 
form"— ABCNY  at  39. 


The  bar  committee  similarly  gives 
short  shrift  to  the  affirmative  reasons  for 
authorization  of  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tencing, when  it  describes  such  review 
simply  as  "a  means  of  Insuring  equity 
and  consistency  in  sentencing  pat- 
terns"—ABCNY  at  50. 

In  addition  to  that  function  of  sen- 
tencing review,  of  course,  such  review 
serves  other  important  ptuposes  which 
have  been  well  articulated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  study  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences,  and  which  are  sum- 
marized In  the  Senate  Committee  Re- 
port on  S.  30 : 

Sentence  review  can,  moreover,  serve  Im- 
portant purposes  other  than  that  of  avoid- 
ing disparate  and  unsound  sentences.  In  ad- 
dition to  correcting  excessive  or  Insufficient 
sentences,  appellate  review  of  sentences  can 
contribute  to  rationality  In  sentencing  by 
making  sentencing  decisions  more  public  and 
promoting  the  evolution  of  sentencing  prin- 
ciples, enhance  respect  for  our  system  of 
Justice,  relieve  presstire  on  appellate  courts 
now  lacking  sentence  review  power  to  find 
grounds  to  reverse  convictions  on  which  un- 
conscionable sentences  were  Imjiosed,  and 
aid  rehabUltaUon  of  defendants  by  affording 
opportunities  to  object  to  sentences.  (Re- 
port at  92-93.) 

The  bar  committee's  grave  misgivings 
about  the  constitutionality  and  wisdom 
of  enacting  S.  30's  sentence  review  pro- 
visions are  more  understandable  when 
one  notices  the  degree  to  which  the  com- 
mittee ignores  important  aspects  of  the 
social  utility  of  sentence  review. 

In  the  same  way,  the  bar  committee 
states  that  "presumably"  the  purpose  of 
title  VI,  authorizing  the  taking  of  depo- 
sitions to  preserve  testimony,  is  "to  safe- 
guard that  witness'  testimony  in  the 
event  of  mob  retaliation"- ABCNY  at  7. 
That  obviously  is  not  the  sole  purpose 
of  expanding  the  deposition  authority 
now  found  in  rule  15,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  city  bar  committee  found 
it  necessary  to  "presume"  what  the  pur- 
poses of  title  VI  are,  since  the  commit- 
tee report  spells  out  a  number  of  eventu- 
alities against  which  a  deposition  can 
protect  a  prosecution : 

Whoever  brings  about  the  result,  the  mob's 
objective  will  have  been  realized  if  the  wit- 
ness dies  before  trial,  or  becomes  too  Ul  or 
Is  too  injured  to  testify,  changes  his  testi- 
mony in  fear  or  from  favor,  or  merely  refuses 
to  testify  or  produce  evidence  on  grounds 
of  privilege  or  "no"  grounds  at  all.  What  Is 
worse,  particularly  when  the  witness  dis- 
appears or  turns  his  coat  at  the  last  minute, 
the  prosecution  Itself  will  usually  be  aborted 
and,  under  double  jeopardy  principles,  the 
mob  figure  wUl  attain  permanent  immtinlty 
from  punishment. 

Paralleling  the  attempt  of  title  V  to  pro- 
tect Government  witnesses  themselves  from 
the  mob  by  affording  them  physical  protec- 
tion and  security,  title  VI  seeks  to  protect 
the  evidence  the  witnesses  have  to  offer  from 
corruption  or  other  Interference  or  harm  by 
authorizing  the  taking  of  pretrial  deposi- 
tions In  a  form  potentially  admissible  at  trial 
to  preserve  this  testimony.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  title  VI,  therefore,  is  to  remove  the 
chief  Incentive  the  mob  has  In  tampering 
with  witnesses  or  their  testimony  and  to 
prevent  criminal  prosecutions,  especially  in 
organized  crime  cases,  from  being  defeated 
when  Government  witnesses  are.  in  fact, 
prevented  through  murder,  assault,  in- 
timidation, bribes  or  other  factor,  whatever 
their  source,  from  testifying  tnithfuUy  at 
trial.  It  may  also  be  used,  of  course,  by  wit- 


nesses in  protective  custody  to  make  their 
release  feasible.   (Report  at  61.) 

Since  the  bar  committee  conceives  title 
VI  as  having  a  purpose  so  much  more 
limited  than  it  has,  the  bar  committee 
concludes  that  even  existing  law  govern- 
ing the  use  in  evidence  at  trial  of  out-of- 
court  statements,  previously  cross- 
examined,  is  too  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ermnent,  and  that  "•  •  •  absence  of  a 
Government  witness  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion should  rarely.  If  ever,  permit  the 
Government  to  use  his  deposition  at 
trial  "—ABCNY  at  26 — in  spite  of  the 
injustice  done  in  cases  such  as  the  Bon- 
nano  case,  which  I  discussed  earlier  In 
my  remarks,  where  the  disappearance  of 
a  witness  deprived  a  trial  jury  of  the 
right  to  hear  relevant  evidence. 

By  refusing  to  balanoj  competing  in- 
terests where  procedural  provisions  are 
involved,  smd  by  balancing  interests  un- 
evenly when  It  attempts  to  weigh  them 
at  all,  the  bar  committee  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  virtually  all  of  the  key 
procedural  provisions  of  S.  30.  which  are 
designed  to  improve  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  gather  and  pre- 
serve evidence  in  criminal  cases,  should 
be  rejected  by  the  Congress.  It  is  Ironic, 
therefore,  that  the  bar  committee  con- 
cludes that  the  section  of  title  vm,  on 
gambling,  dealing  with  corruption  of 
local  officials  "could  be  extremely  use- 
ful"—ABCNY  at  35. 

The  bar  committee  appears  to  assume 
that  substantive  criminal  prohibitions 
like  those  found  in  title  vni  are  self- 
executing.  The  truth  is  that  title  vni 
is  a  useful  but  limited  extension  of  the 
already  broad  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
illegal  gambling.  Enactment  of  title  vm 
will  sissist  the  Federal  Grovemment,  by 
permitting  effective  prosecutions  in  some 
gambling  cases  which  are  interstate  in 
character  but  as  to  which  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  find  specific  evidence  of  in- 
terstate involvement,  but  the  improve- 
ment in  the  effectiveness  of  the  federal 
effort  against  organized  crime  which  this 
provision  of  title  Vm  will  cause  will  be 
relatively  minor,  compared  to  the  im- 
provement which  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  the  procedural  provisions  of 
S.  30.  As  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion foimd  after  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  the  defects  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  for  deeding  with  organized 
crime: 

On  the  Federal  level,  and  In  most  State 
Jurisdictions  where  organized  crime  exists, 
the  major  problem  relates  to  matters  of 
proof  rather  than  Inadequacy  of  substantive 
criminal  laws.  .  .  .  From  a  legal  standpoint, 
organized  crime  continues  to  grow  because 
of  defects  in  the  evidence-gathering  process. 
(Challenge  of  Crime  at  200.) 

In  view  of  that  fact  and  the  almost 
unremitting  hostility  of  the  bar  commit- 
tee to  S.  30's  provisions  detding  with  the 
gathering  of  evidence,  the  committee's 
endorsement  of  a  portion  of  title 
vm  is  a  hollow  victory  indeed  for  law 
enforcement — or  for  society.  There  is  a 
final  fiaw  in  the  approach  of  the  bar 
committee  and  the  imion  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  30.  After  using  misstatements 
of  fact  and  law,  biased  precedents,  night- 
marish hypothetical  appUcations,  and  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  society's  interests  and  those  of 
each  individual,  and  concluding  there- 
fore that  a  provision  of  S.  30  creates  ex- 
cessive danger  to  individual  liberty,  the 
bar  committee  and  union  typically  suc- 
cumb to  a  classic  fallacy  by  rejecting, 
rather  than  proposing  to  amend,  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  union  appUes 
that  f£Lllacy  virtually  without  exception, 
which  the  bar  committee  makes  a  num- 
ber of  afilrmative  suggestions  for  changes 
in  provisions  of  S.  30 — often,  however, 
witliout  suggesting  that  the  proposed 
changes  would  make  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  acceptable  to  the  committee.  The 
bar  committee,  too,  however,  often  shows 
that  it  prefers  defeat  of  a  proposal  to 
enactment  of  the  proposal  in  a  different 
form,  as  where  the  committee  endorsed 
the  concept  of  dangerous  special  offender 
sentencing— ABCNY  at  44 — but  found 
the  sentencing  procedure  in  title  X  un- 
satisfactory and  expressly  declined  to 
consider  how  it  could  be  made  accept- 
able—/d.  at  45. 

I  find  the  approach  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Committee  and  the  ACLU  to 
S.  30,  which  I  have  described  now  at 
some  length,  to  be  unresponsive  to  the 
real  need  for  effective  crime  legislation 
in  America  today,  aind  unduly  responsive 
to  the  imagined  risks  of  marginal  im- 
pingement upon  individual  hberties.  In 
preference  to  the  approach  taken  by 
those  bodies,  we  should  trj-  to  implement 
the  approach  expressed  so  well  by  Dean 
Rosco  Pound  when  he  wrote: 

Civilized  society  presupfKsses  peace  and 
good  order,  security  of  social  Institutions, 
security  of  the  general  morals,  and  conser- 
vaUon  and  intelligent  use  of  social  re- 
sources. But  It  demands  no  less  than  free 
Individual  InitlaUve  which  la  the  basis  of 
economic  progress,  that  freedom  of  criticism 
without  which  political  progress  Is  impos- 
sible, and  that  free  mental  activity  which  Is 
a  prerequisite  of  cultural  progress.  Above  all 
it  demanda  that  the  Individual  be  able  to  live 
a  moral  and  social  life  as  a  human  being. 
These  claims,  which  may  be  put  broadly  as  a 
social  Interest  In  the  Individual  life,  con- 
tinually trench  upon  the  Interest  in  the 
security  of  social  institutions,  and  often,  in 
appearance  at  least,  run  counter  to  the  para- 
mount Interest  in  the  general  security.  Com- 
promise of  such  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  as  much  as  we  mav  is  peculiarly 
difficult.  (Nevertheless.)  ...  in  criminal  law. 
as  everywhere  in  law.  the  problem  U.  one  of 
compronUse:  of  balancing  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  of  securing  as  much  as  may  be  with 
the  least  sacrifice  of  other  interests.  (Pound. 
CHmiTial  Justice  in  the  A-merican  City  18-19 
(1922).)  * 

Burke  put  it  this  way: 

Por  that  which  taken  singly  and  by  It- 
self may  appear  to  be  wrong,  when  considered 
with  relation  to  other  things  may  be  per- 
fectly right — or  at  least  such  as  ought  to 
be  patiently  endorsed  as  the  means  of  pre- 
venting something  that  Is  worse.  (Stanlls 
Edmund  Burke:  Selected  Writings  and 
Speeches  318  (Archor  1963).) 

In  the  long  run,  that  approach  to  crim- 
inal legislation  will  prove  more  percep- 
tive of  our  real  civil  liberties  than  a 
rigid,  unthinking  rejection  of  measures 
to  strengthen  law  enforcement.  We  must 
seek  that  kind  of  balance  now,  and 
achieve  a  practical  reconciliation  of  the 
need  for  effective  administration  of  jus- 
tice with  the  need  to  preserve  our  sub- 


stantial rights.  S.  30  has  been  written 
and  amended  with  the  intent  to  make 
such  a  reconciliation  while  there  is  time 
and  will,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  do 
so.  I  hope  that  we  can  join  in  recognizing 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  as  that 
kind  of  legislation,  and  that  the  Congress 
will  move  swiftly  to  enact  It.  We  must 
reject  the  false  cries  of  "wolf"  by  these 
self-appointed  shepherds  of  civil  liber- 
ties. Crime  has  a  tyranny  of  its  own. 
Those  who  love  liberty  should  seek  to 
overthrow  this  tyrant,  too.  The  time  for 
obstruction  is  at  an  end.  We  must  move 
now  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkanssis  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  very  briefly  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  that  excellent  statement, 
and  for  the  leadership  that  he  has  pro- 
vided in  trying  to  get  this  legislation 
passed.  The  Nation  desperately  needs  It, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
think  he  recognizes,  as  I  do,  that  there 
is  now  developing  an  organized  attack 
on  this  proposed  legislation,  and  it  Is 
coming,  in  some  measuie,  from  some 
sources  that  I  do  not  think  would  ever 
be  pleased  with  any  law  that  was  de- 
signed to  protect  society  and  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with,  particularly,  the  organized 
crime  element  in  this  country. 

Bear  in  mind,  organized  crime  Is  a 
powerful  force  In  America,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  just  something  Imaginary. 
It  is  a  powerful  force.  They  have  their 
influence,  too,  and  they  are  using  that 
influence  today  to  fight  this  measure. 
They  do  not  want  it  to  become  a  law.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  all  who  oppose  S.  30 
sene  other  interests,  but  I  know  some 
do.  They  do  not  want  society  to  have 
the  additional  weapons  that  this  law 
would  provide  to  enable  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  officials  to  move  In  on 
them,  find  out  who  they  are,  expose  them 
to  public  view,  and  bring  them  before  the 
bar  of  justice. 

They  do  not  want  it;  and  these  influ- 
ences are  at  work  in  American,  I  know, 
today,  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this 
law.  This  is  one  of  the  statutes  that  they 
would  Like  to  prevent  being  enacted.  They 
do  not  want  it.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
I  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  for  the  Record. 
the  President.  I  believe,  has  sent  up 
about  15  crime  measures  since  he  has 
assumed  office.  The  Senate,  I  think,  has 
passed  something  on  the  order  of  13  of 
those  15  proposals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Seven  or  eight  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  Included  in  this  one 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  And.  of  course, 
we  have  the  District  of  Columbia  bill  to 
make  up  the  rest. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words.  13 
of  15  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  they  are  over 
there  now.  The  two  that  are  held  up 


here  now  are  detained  because  of  the 
need  for  research  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  them. 

What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  the 
Senate  has  faced  up  to  its  responsibility 
and  done  its  best  to  enact  the  President's 
program  in  relation  to  crime  and  drug- 
related  offenses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President;  the  Senate  has  faced 
up  to  it.  I  think  we  have  recognized  the 
danger  and  the  menace  present  in  this 
country.  The  Senate  has  acted.  The  bills 
are  over  there,  now,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  act,  and  act  soon. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  show 
the  false  character  of  the  argument  be- 
ing used  against  this  legislation,  and  to 
note  that  the  influence  of  organized 
crime  is  being  brought  to  bear  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  see  what  is  really  at  stake,  and 
hear  this  demand  from  the  public  for 
relief,  for  protection  from  this  insidious 
force  that  is  infiltrating  into  every  phase 
of  American  society,  corrupting  the  body 
politic  as  well  as  the  economic  and  social 
channels  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GRIFFm.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  distftguished  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  tc  these  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  in  the  field  of  crime  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon— some  15  of 
them  in  all.  as  I  understand. 

While  it  is  inappropriate  to  direct 
criticism  toward  the  other  body,  it  is  still 
a  fact  that,  as  of  now,  there  has  not  been 
one  of  those  bills  presented  for  signature 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  rise  and  continues  to  be  a 
shocking  circumstance  in  our  Nation.  Not 
a  single  one  of  President  Nixon's  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  combat  crime  has 
cleared  Congress  and  been  presented  to 
him  for  signature. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for  his  presentation 
In  behalf  of  his  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  pending  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  Senator  Byrd  made  his  thorough 
and  reasoned  presentation  on  last 
Wednesday,  but  I  have  gone  over  his 
remarks  very  carefully. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  seeks 
to  alter  the  pending  amendment  to  as- 
sure that  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  Is  not  precluded  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  These 
are  commendable  objectives,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  which  might 
clarify  the  record  and  establish  for  the 
purposes  of  legislative  history  what  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  believes  to 
be  those  actions  which  the  President  as 
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Commander  In  Chief  might  take  under 
the  language  of  his  amendment. 

I  recognize,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  stated  in  his  remarks,  that  the 
chances  for  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment becoming  law  are  remote.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  Senate  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  state,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
its  will  with  regard  to  our  future  policy 
in  Cambodia,  and  that  such  statement 
should  be  within  the  prerogatives  of  the 
legislative  branch  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  granted  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  has  stated  that  he  Is  opposed  to 
the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  to 
support  Cambodian  forces.  He  has  also 
stated  that  should  his  amendment  be 
adopted  and  subsequently  the  Cooper- 
Church  language,  as  amended,  adopted, 
that  this  would  represent  a  clear  \  oicing 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  against 
American  involvement  in  a  war  for  Cam- 
bodia or  in  support  of  any  Cambodian 
Government. 

Aside  from  this  interpretation  by  the 
Senator  of  the  limitation  his  amend- 
ment expresses  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  sponsor  believes  is  the  Presi- 
dent's right,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  un- 
der the  language  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iias  assured 
me  that  he  will  address  himself  in  fu- 
ture debate  to  these  questions,  which  I 
Emi  presently  placing  in  the  Record. 

I  repeat.  I  should  Like  to  know  if  the 
language  of  the  Byrd  amendment  con- 
templates the  President's  right  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  the  following  un- 
der the  language  of  that  amendment: 

First.  To  prevent  enemy  forces  from 


crossing  the  border  into  South  Vietnam 
and  to  pursue  and  destroy  such  forces  as 
they  attempt  to  leave  Soiith  Vietnam 
for  Cambodia?  This  contemplates  a  dis- 
tance into  Cambodia  of  no  more  than 
2  or  3  miles. 

Second.  To  destroy  enemy  suppUes, 
staging  area,  headquarters,  and  so  forth, 
in  a  relatively  narrow  zone  along  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border? 
This  contemplates  a  zone  into  Cambodia 
of  approximately  20  miles  in  width. 

Third.  To  attempt  to  find  and  engage 
any  enemy  troops  within  the  zone  just 
described,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  entering  South  Viet- 
nam or  whether  they  are  just  returning 
from  it? 

Fourth.  To  attempt  to  occupy  and  hold 
the  zone  in  question,  thus  denying  it  to 
the  enemy? 

Fifth.  To  engage  in  any  or  all  of  the 
types  of  activity  described  in  questions 
2,  3,  and  4,  but  to  do  so  throughout  all 
of  Cambodia,  or  at  least  in  parts  of  it  be- 
yond the  20-mlle  zone  near  the  border? 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10:30  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  10, 1970,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jxme  9, 1970: 


Depabtment  or  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

In   the   Air   Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
tJnited  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Sam  Maddux,  Jr.,  444-4O-8603FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  posltlcns  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity deslguated  by  the  President  In  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  Utle  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ     Gen     Eugene    B.    LeBailly,    720-09- 
3738FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

In   the   Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
fur  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Vfliliam  C.  TurvlUe. 
Oscar  Gray,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Walte. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Charles  Becker. 
Philip  Crosby. 
Kenneth  L.  Woodfln. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 

Foster  M.  Lalor.  Jr. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Vernon  L.  Anderson. 

The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Navy  in  accordance  with  article  II,  section 
2,  clause  2   of   the   Constitution: 

Comdr.  John  W.  Young,  U.S.  Navy. 

Comdr.  Eugene  A.  Cernan,  U.S.  Navy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers 
only. — James  1:  22. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the  creator 
of  the  world  and  the  sustainer  of  life, 
Into  Thine  ennobling  presence  we  lift 
our  spirits  this  day.  Awaken  in  us  the 
realization  that  Thou  hast  a  purpose  for 
each  one  of  us,  that  life  Is  filled  with 
meaning,  and  that  Thou  dost  even  now 
speak  to  us  in  a  still,  small  voice.  Hushed 
we  stand  in  Thy  presence,  seeking  Thy 
guidance,  eager  to  do  Thy  will,  and  ready 
to  make  our  land  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Somehow  we  have  failed  in  many  ways. 
This  Nation  Is  not  what  It  ought  to  be. 
There  is  too  much  violence,  too  much  111 
will,  too  much  division.  We  pray  that 
through  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  we,  the 
representatives  of  oiu-  people,  may  bring 
a  new  unity  of  purpose  to  our  country, 
a  higher  value  of  true  patriotism,  a 
greater  conception  of  what  it  means  to 
be  an  American,  and  a  more  passionate 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

May  our  example  In  maturity  help 


bring  maturity  to  those  younger  than  we. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14306.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11102)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relating  to  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  by  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  new 


construction  and  for  modernization  of 
facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  loans  for  such  construction  and 
modernization  and  Federal  payment  of 
part  of  the  interest  thereon,  authorizing 
grants  for  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  extend- 
ing and  making  other  improvements  in 
the  program  authorized  by  these  provi- 
sions." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  (S.  1479) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
increase  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,"  with  amendments  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
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Washington,  D.C,  June  8, 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The   Capitol, 
Washington,   DC. 

My  Dkas  Mr.  Speakex:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  or  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959.  and  the  Independent  Offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act.  1969,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  oa.  June  4.  1970, 
approved  the  following  projects: 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Courthouse  and 
Federal  Office  Building  (Construction)  (Re- 
vision ) ;  and 

Detroit.  Michigan,  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Internal  Revenue  Service  National 
Data  Center  (Lease  Constnactlon )  (Revi- 
sion), with  the  amendment  that  the  project 
be  approved  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  facility  leased  pursuant  to  said  prospec- 
tus be  located  within  the  city  limits  of  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Sincerely  yours. 

GSORCE     H.     F.UXON. 

Chairman. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE   CLIFPORD 
DAVIS 

iMr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  passing  late  yesterday  evening 
of  our  former  colleague  and  friend,  Clif- 
ford Davis,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cliff  passed  away  quietly  at  his  home 
yesterday  evening  while  watching  the 
news  on  television,  shortly  after  return- 
ing home  from  his  law  office. 

Cliff  D«ms  served  in  the  House  for  24 
years.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  Mem- 
ber. He  diligently  and  ably  represented 
his  district,  State,  and  Nation.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement  from  the  Congress 
he  was  dean  of  the  delegation  in  the 
House  from  Tennessee. 

He  was  an  outstanding  legislator  who 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and 
chsiirman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Prop- 
erty Acquisition.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Cam- 
paign Expenditures. 

Among  his  outstanding  legislative 
achievements  was  sponsorship  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act.  He 
was  also  cosponsor  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  Act. 

He  sponsored  major  legislation 
strengthening  and  supporting  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

He  made  great  contributions  to  water 
resource  development  £uid  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  he  had  the 
responsibility  of  authorizing  and  approv- 
ing all  major  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  In  the  Nation.  Many  out- 
standing water  resource  projects 
throughout  the  Nation  are  monuments 
to  the  foresight  and  dedication  of  Cliff 
Davis,  who  worked  for  the  building  of  a 
greater  and  stronger  America. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  great  Tennessean,  a 
great  American,  and  a  grand  gentleman. 


He  was  a  genial,  warm,  and  personable 
friend. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
Cliff  Davis — a  wonderful  man.  I  wsmt  to 
take  this  means  of  conveying  to  his 
lovely  and  devoted  wife,  Carrie,  and 
other  members  of  the  family  this  ex- 
pression of  my  deepest  and  most  sincere 
sjrmpathy.  Mrs.  E\ins  joins  me  in  these 
expressions  and  sentiments. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incom- 
plete and  will  be  announced  later. 
Friends  may  visit  at  Gawler's  Funeral 
Home — but  services  will  be  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  day  and  time 
will  be  announced  later  to  give  all  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  life  and  service  of  Clifford  Davis  of 
Termessee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  a  special 
day  will  be  set  later,  I  do  want  to  take 
this  opportunity,  however,  to  express  my 
keen  regret  at  the  passing  on  of  my  dear 
friend  and  our  late  beloved  former  col- 
league. Congressman  Cliff  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Cliff  Davis  served  in  this  body  with 
outstanding  distinction  for  at  least  24 
years.  He  has  left  his  Imprint  and  his 
mark  on  the  pages  of  American  history, 
and  particularly  on  the  pages  of  Amer- 
ican legislative  history. 

He  was  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  defense  of  our 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  our  country  in  utilizing  and  building 
up  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country,  particularly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  rivers  of  our 
coimtry  smd  the  building  of  dams  for 
flood  control  and  flood  protection,  and 
for  other  purposes,  where  our  natural 
resources  could  be  so  utilized. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Cliff 
Davis  dropped  in  to  see  me  and,  as  al- 
ways, I  was  glEid  to  see  him  on  those 
visits  he  always  paid  me  when  he  was  up 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  charming  men 
I  have  ever  met.  His  personality  was  very 
impressive.  He  possessed  a  beautiful  and 
rich  mind. 

In  his  relationship  to  human  beings, 
he  was  possessed  of  profound  and  deep 
understanding.  Coming  from  a  section 
of  his  State  where  oftentimes  he  might 
have  been  misunderstood,  but  inadvert- 
ently so.  although  that  was  the  fact,  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  fight — always  a  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
among  Americans  In  fighting  the  battle 
for  justice,  which  is  oftentimes  more  ef- 
fectively done  by  fighting  the  battle 
against  Injustice. 

Cliff  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able Members  of  the  House,  one  of  the 
taost  dedicated  Members,  one  of  the 
hardest  working  Members  with  whom 
I  have  ever  served.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  do  a  favor  for  a  colleague  of  his, 
without  regard  to  party.  In  having  proj- 
ects approved,  bills  approved,  fighting 
for   appropriations  which  would  bring 


security  and  sfifety  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  That  middle  aisle,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  times,  means  nothing  where 
friendship  is  concerned,  and  it  certainly 
ineant  nothing,  no  hindrance  or  no  ob- 
stacle, where  Clifford  Davis  was  con- 
cerned. To  him  friendship  meant  some- 
thing; it  was  not  a  one-way  street,  but 
it  was  a  two-way  street. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  him  as  a  great  American.  Dur- 
ing a  most  trying  period  of  our  world's 
history  he  served  this  great  country  of 
ours  on  one  of  our  great  national  de- 
fense committees,  doing  so  with  great 
courage,  great  distinction,  and  outstand- 
ing ability.  We  who  know  Cliff  Davis  have 
had  our  lives  enriched  by  that  knowledge 
and  our  associations  with  him. 

Cliff  Davis  has  made  his  mark  in  print, 
as  I  have  heretofore  said,  upon  the  legis- 
lative pages  of  our  Government. 

For  Mrs.  McCormack  and  myself — and 
I  know  I  also  bespeak  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleagues  who  served  with  Cliff 
Davis  or  who  knew  him — I  extend  to 
Mrs.  Davis  and  her  loved  ones  the  sym- 
pathy of  not  only  Mrs.  McCormack  and 
myself,  but  that  of  all  my  colleagues  in 
her  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  join  the 
distinguished  Speaker  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  Cliff  Davis. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House.  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Cliff  Davis  was  a  relatively  senior 
member  of  that  committee  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle.  He  was  most 
helpful  to  me.  He  was  extremely  friendly 
in  every  way  that  one  could  be  as  a  senior 
member  In  his  relationships  with  a  new 
member.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  committee  and  the  legislative  process 
through  my  association  with  Cliff  Davis. 
I  expressed  to  him  when  he  left  my  grati- 
tude for  his  help  and  assistance. 

I  think  Cliff  Davis  had  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  senses  of  humor  of  any 
man  that  I  have  ever  served  with  in  this 
body.  He  was  a  terrific  storyteller,  a 
master  of  ceremonies  who  was  the  very 
best. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  could  be  ex- 
tremely serious  and  very  constructive  In 
his  approach  to  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  committee  or  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  whole.  I  think  Cliff 
Davis  did  leave  an  indelible  mark  in  his 
committee  work  as  well  as  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  when  he  left,  I  thought 
he  left  a  void  that  would  be  hard  for 
anyone  to  fill.  It  was  always  wonderful 
to  see  Cliff  when  he  came  back.  He  was 
back  here  not  many  weeks  ago  to  renew 
his  friendships  with  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  served. 

It  Is  a  sad  and  sorrowful  day  to  learn 
that  Cliff  Davis  has  passed  away,  and 
to  Mrs.  Davis  and  to  his  family  I  extend 
the  deepest  condolences  of  Mrs.  Ford  and 
myself. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  my  distinguished 
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friend  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Evins,  the 
Speaker,  the  minority  leader,  and  others 
in  expressing  my  own  feeling  of  deep 
personal  loss  and  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  Cliff  Davis.  Many  fine  things  have  al- 
ready been  said  about  him:  many  more 
could  be  said.  He  was  an  able  Member  of 
the  House.  He  was  a  constructive  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He  was  a  builder.  He 
was  a  great  American  as  well  as  a  great 
Tennessean.  He  was  loyal  to  his  party, 
but  he  always  put  his  country  first. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Cliff's  death 
was  a  personal  loss  to  me.  No  Member  of 
the  House  ever  befriended  me  more.  None 
was  ever  more  helpful.  He  was  always 
there  to  give  a  hand  when  a  hand  was 
needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  loved  Clifford 
Davis. 

Cliff  and  his  wonderful  wife,  Carrie 
Davis,  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  community  life  of  Washington 
and  their  own  city  of  Memphis.  They 
were  towers  of  strength  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Their  total  contributions 
to  our  party  were  unsurpassed  by  any 
family  team  I  have  ever  known.  We  who 
belong  to  the  Democratic  Party  will  be 
eternally  grateful  to  them. 

Cliff  was  a  man  of  good  humor,  a  man 
of  great  wit  and  keen  understanding.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity,  great 
personal  loyalty,  and  deep  fideUty  to 
his  loved  ones  and  to  his  friends. 

To  his  good  wife  Carrie  and  to  all 
their  loved  ones  and  host  of  friends  my 
wife,  Mary,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy.  May  God  comfort 
them  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
delegation  in  expressing  deep  personal 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  our  mutual 
friend  and  fellow  Tennessean,  the  Hon- 
orable Clifford  Davis. 

The  citizens  of  my  city  sent  Cliff  Davis 
to  this  body  for  24  years,  and  he  derived 
a  large  pleasure  from  helping  them  with 
their  problems. 

Even  after  he  returned  to  private  law 
practice  in  Washington,  he  never  grew 
tired  of  helping  people.  I  know  this  from 
personal  exi>erience,  having  been  the 
beneficiary  of  his  kindness  when  I  came 
here  as  a  green  freshman  In  1967.  I  lis- 
tened to  his  counsel  and  profited  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  House,  while  his 
lovely  wife  Carrie  was  at  the  same  time 
answering  the  many  questions  that  Mrs. 
Kuykendall  had  for  her. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  faced  death 
in  the  official  performance  of  his  duty. 
Some  of  the  furniture  In  this  room  still 
bears  the  bullet  scars  from  the  1954  In- 
cident when  he  was  one  of  five  Members 
who  were  shot  from  the  gsJlery;  and  he 
was  returning  to  his  district  In  1962  when 
a  plane  crash  in  Knoxville  almost  took 
our  Representative  from  us.  He  escaped 
the  first  incident  with  a  bullet  wound  in 
his  leg,  and  the  second  one  without  a 
scratch. 

There  are  many  monuments  to  Cliff 
Davis'  legislative  career  In  Memphis.  But 
I  am  sure  the  one  he  is  proudest  of  is 
our  magnificent  Port  of  Memphis  with 
its  industrial  complex  on  President's  Is- 


land. As  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
he  had  a  vital  Interest  In  the  Nation's 
waterways,  and  this  Interest  reached  Its 
zenith  In  the  harbor  and  the  Industrial 
complex  that  was  truly  "the  house  that 
CUff  built." 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  have 
lost  a  true  friend,  and  we  all  pray  that 
God  grant  Mrs.  Davis  the  strength  to 
endure  her  loss. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  whip  of  the 
House,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the 
others  who  have  expressed  sadness  at 
the  passing  of  our  old  and  beloved  col- 
league. Clifford  Davis. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  particularly  at  the  very 
end  of  It,  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Cliff  Davis.  When  he  first  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  com- 
prehensive flood  control  and  na\1gation 
projects  that  are  now  accepted  as  if  they 
had  existed  always  were  not  built.  It 
was  Cliff  Davis'  vision  and  foresight  and 
diligence  and  hard  work  that  made  pos- 
sible the  magnificent  flood  control  pro- 
tection which  now  prevails  throughout 
the  Mississippi  River  system. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  were  his  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the 
great  inland  waterway  system.  Today, 
there  is  more  traffic  carried  on  the  In- 
land waterways  of  our  country  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  This  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cliff  Da\1s.  It  was  Cliff  Davis 
who  had  the  vision  and  responsibility  for 
the  legislation  which  made  this  possible. 

Finally,  as  the  other  speakers  have 
said,  Cliff  Davis  was  a  friend,  a  good 
friend,  a  good  Member  of  the  House, 
considerate  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  a  man  of  com- 
passion. His  dear  wife  Carrie,  I  think. 
Is  as  beloved  In  Memphis  as  In  Wash- 
ington. She  and  Mrs.  Boggs  have  been 
lifelong  friends.  We  were  shocked  this 
morning  to  read  In  the  press  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  we  extend  to  Carrie 
and  the  family  our  own  sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN.  I.lr.  Speaker,  vQ\  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
we  are  to  have  another  day  In  which  to 
eulogize  and  pay  our  respects  to  our  late 
friend  Clifford  Davis.  I  expect  to  speak 
at  that  time.  However,  I  would  not  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  comment. 
Clifford  Davis  originally  was  from  my 
home  State. 

I  probably  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  longer  than  anyone  here.  I  was 
district  attorney  just  below  Memphis, 
Term.,  when  he  was  city  commissioner 
there. 

Through  the  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  Cliff  Davis.  His 
career  has  been  not  by  appointment  or 
anointment,  for  Cliff  fought  his  way  into 
the  organization  which  later  supported 
him.  A  fine  and  able  man,  a  true  friend 
and  great  Congressman;  his  works  will 
live  on. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  convey  to  his  be- 


loved wife  Carrie  and  his  fine  family  our 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  at  this 
time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
word  to  the  tributes  paid  to  Cliff  Davis. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well. 

He  was  one  of  that  large  group  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
'who,  while  well  known  In  their  districts 
and  well  known  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  little  known  to  the  general 
public.  Cliff  Davis  was  an  unusually  able 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  I  wish  that 
more  people  in  the  United  States  under- 
stood how  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  fall  Into  the  category 
I  have  Just  described. 

He  also  was  blessed  with  a  most  re- 
markable wife.  To  her  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  former 
colleague  and  good  friend. 

I  served  with  Cliff  for  many  years.  I 
have  never 'known  a  man  in  this  House 
with  a  sweeter  disposition  than  he  had. 
To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  tremendous  ability.  I  have  seen 
him  show  that  ability  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  many,  many  times. 

He  was  a  good,  loyal  American,  and  I 
shall  certainly  personally  miss  him. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  him 
here  on  the  floor  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
always  felt  better  when  I  met  and  talked 
with  Cliff  Davis.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  come  before  you  with  a  saddened  heart, 
I  am  still  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
former  colleague  of  this  great  govern- 
mental body,  Hon.  Clifford  Davis. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  this  great  statesman,  his  reputation 
and  example  of  dedication  to  his  people 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Cliff  Davis  was  not  orUy  a  Congress- 
man from  Teimessee,  but  rather  a  Con- 
gressman for  Tennessee,  as  he  repre- 
sented his  people  with  pride  and  distinc- 
tion. Yet,  a  friend  to  all,  he  maintained 
his  high  ideals  of  Justice  and  fairness 
which  will  Uve  longer  than  any  moral 
body  can  contain. 

The  best  recollection  I  have  about  Cliff, 
was  his  strong  sense  of  humanism  and 
his  dedication  to  the  morality  that  has 
pervaded  the  American  people  and  made 
them  able  to  endure  all  the  hardships 
that  befall  a  great  nation. 

His  24  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all.  And  we  all  mourn  him. 

This  tribute  of  recognition  Is  a  small 
way  in  which  to  express  deep  gratitude 
to  a  man  that  hsis  done  so  much  for  his 
fellow  mankind,  but  his  deeds  will  live 
forever. 

My    family   Joins    me   In    extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  family. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cliff  Davis 
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was  a  real  individual.  He  was  one  of 
those  people  one  meets  in  life  and  al- 
ways remembers.  He  had  a  talent  for 
friendship.  He  had  a  talent  for  leader- 
ship and  a  unique  talent  for  being  a 
wonderful,  warm  human  being.  Cliff 
Davis  has  passed  away  and  I  have  lost 
a  friend.  Yet,  CUff  Davis  will  remain  in 
our  memories  for  the  long  years  of  as- 
sociation with  liim  in  this  body,  for  the 
work  we  did  together,  and  for  the  good 
times  we  had  together.  Our  lives  have 
been  enriched  for  knowing  him. 

I  shall  miss  Cliff  Davis.  As  all  of  those 
who  knew  him  well,  he  was  always  re- 
ferred to  respectfully  as  "the  Judge."  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1940  after  a  successful  career  in 
Memphis.  Tenn..  as  a  municipal  court 
judge,  vice  mayor,  and  commissioner  of 
public  safety-.  Ke  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  distinction  through 
1964.  a  period  of  24  years.  From  the  first 
day  I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  knew  Cliff  Davis.  I  worked  with 
him  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  I  saw  the  many  contributions  he 
made  as  a  legislator  to  his  district,  to 
his  State,  and  to  his  country.  He  ser\-ed 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  chairman  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Reals'Prop- 
erty  Acquisition  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Campaign  Expenditures  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  five  con- 
secutive terms. 

Cliff's  contribution  to  this  country's 
development  can  be  seen  in  the  fine 
Corps  of  Engineers'  projects  built  across 
this  country  which  have  provided  safety, 
well-being  and  needed  recreation  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  His  contribution  to 
this  country  can  be  seen  in  the  Appa- 
la«hla  program,  its  development,  and  the 
help  It  has  given  and  the  hope  It  has 
created  In  the  hearts  of  millions  of  our 
citizens  in  these  poverty  stricken  areas. 
His  contribution  to  this'  countrj'  will  be 
seen  in  many  other  ways  in  legislation, 
some  of  which  is  enacted,  and  some  of 
which  is  still  to  be  enacted,  such  as  a 
far-reaching  and  important  Federal  land 
acquisition  and  relocation  program. 

Cliff's  contribution  to  this  country  can 
be  seen,  of  course.  In  the  tremendous 
work  he  did  to  develop  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  for  his  long 
fight  to  see  that  the  Termessee  Valley 
Authority  would  have  its  rightful  place  in 
the  development  of  America's  economy. 
Cliff  Davis  is  gone  and  I  will  miss  him. 
To  Mrs.  Davis,  to  Cliff's  sons,  Clifford, 
Jr.,  and  Ray,  and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Chauncey  (Barbara),  Mrs.  Fal- 
lon and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  In  their  ex- 
pressions of  personal  loss  and  sj-mpathy 
In  the  death  of  our  beloved  former  col- 
league. Cliff  Davis. 

Judge  Davis  was  a  wonderful  friend 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
during  my  early  service  on  that  com- 
mittee. He  was  never  too  busy  to  listen 
to  a  colleague's  problems,  and  he  was 
wonderfully  effective  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  of  a  friend. 
I  never  met  a  man  with  a  more  de- 
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llghtf  ul  since  of  humor  and  I  never  knew 
a  man  with  more  friends  that  Cliff  Davis. 
He  was  a  great  hiunan  being,  and  he 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  sending  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  distin- 
guished former  Member,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  E>avis,  who  has  passed  away. 

I  have  never  had  a  closer  relationship 
with  anyone  serving  in  the  Congress  tlian 
I  had  with  him. 

He  was  the  most  effective  legislator  I 
have  ever  served  with.  He  had  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  his  subject  matter 
and  engaged  it  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. No  one  has  done  more  during  their 
teame  to  add  to  the  strength  of  this 
country  than  Cliff  Davis. 

He  was  entertaining  and  enjoyable  to 
be  around.  He  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging speakers  we  have  ever  known. 

Ke  was  courteous,  considerate,  and 
kind. 

He  was  never  so  intemperate  of  mind 
that  it  destroyed  his  purpose  to  accom- 
plish things  which  were  most  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

He  was  never  sectional  in  his  outlook 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  not  a  State 
of  the  Union  has  escaped  his  handiwork 
in  building  a  multitude  of  water  resomce 
projects.  Not  a  drop  of  water  falls  in 
America  today  and  flows  through  our 
streams  without  benefit  of  the  infiuence 
of  Cliff  Davis. 

I  have  lost  a  fine  companion,  a  great 
adviser,  a  stalwart  for  purpose  and. 
above  all  else,  I  have  lost  a  devoted,  kind, 
and  generous  friend. 

To  his  family,  I  offer  my  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  at  this  time  of  their  great  loss 
and  bereavement. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Cliff  Davis.  Even 
though  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  Congressman 
Davis.  I  have  heard  for  years  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  outstanding  leader  for 
the  people  of  Memphis. 

Having  grown  up  just  across  the  riv?r 
in  Arkansas,  I  followed  the  activities  of 
Congressman  Davis  closely  and  feel  that 
I  have  learned  from  him.  I  can  well  re- 
member the  occasion  when  I  first  met 
Congressman  Davis,  and  I  will  never  for- 
get that  experience. 

During  my  travels  throughout  eastern 
Arkansas,  I  have  continued  to  encounter 
persons  who  asked  about  Congressman 
Davis.  They  would  then  share  an  experi- 
ence that  they  had  had  with  him. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Congress- 
man Davis.  My  thoughts  are  with  them 
in  this  hour  of  sorrow.  Memphis  and  the 
Midsouth  have  lost  a  true  friend. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  committee  business  I  am  not 
recorded  on  two  record  votes.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  desire  to  announce,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  139  as  well 
as  "yea"  on  rollcall  143. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  care  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Cliff  Davis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


I 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abemethy 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Beail,  Md. 
Blester 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Daddarto 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dom 


[Roll  No.  158] 


Downing 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Fisher 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Olbbona 
GUbert 
Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hubert 
Hun^te 
Jarman 
Klrwan 
Koch 
McCarthy 
McMillan 
Mann 
May 
MesklU 
MlnshaU 
Morgan 
Morton 
Moss 


Nichols 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Felly 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

PoUock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pr>-or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Retfel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roudebush 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Symington 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Whltehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  1110*> 
MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  fH.R.  11102)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
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relating  to  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  by  providing  separate  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  new  con- 
struction and  for  modernization  of  facili- 
ties, authorizing  Federal  guarantees  of 
loans  for  such  construction  and  moderni- 
zation and  Federal  payment  of  part  of 
the  interest  thereon,  authorizing  grants 
for  modernization  of  emergency  rooms 
of  general  hospitals,  and  extending  and 
making  other  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  these  provisions: 
Conference, Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1167) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11102)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  by  providing 
separate  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
new  construction  and  for  modernization  of 
facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guarantees  of 
loans  for  such  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion and  Federal  payment  of  part  of  the 
Interest  thereon,  authorizing  grants  for 
modernization  of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hoepitais.  and  extending  and  making  other 
improvements  in  the  program  authorized  by 
these  provisions,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  projjosed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

SHORT  Tm-E;  DEnurnoN 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970". 

(b)  As  used  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  MODERNIZATION  OP  HOSPITALS 
AND  OTHER  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

Part  A — Extension  of  Grant  Program 

ATTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS   FOR 
CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  tr.S.C.  219a)  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "next  five"  in  para- 
graph (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "next 
eight"; 

(2)  (A)  by  striking  out  "$70,000,000"  In 
subparagraph  (l)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  m- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$85,000,000", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000"  in  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  such  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$70,000,000",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  In  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  such  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$16,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (b)  "and 
$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  $147,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $152,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $157,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  under  such  section  601  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1970. 

A  U  TH  ORIZ  ATIO  N      OF      APPROPRIATIONS      TOR 
MODERNIZATION     GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations made  under  section  601  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  be- 


ginning after  June  30,  1970,  such  section  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (b)  the 
following:  "and  for  grants  for  modernization 
of  such  facilities  and  the  facilities  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (a)  "; 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(c)  for  grants  for  modernization  of  the 
facilities  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b),  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "and  modernization" 
after  "construction"  in  the  section  beading. 

STATE    ALI.OTMEN-TS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  section  601  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  section  602(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

•'(a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  an  allotment  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  respectively,  of  section  601(a), 
and  to  an  allotment  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  pur- 
suant to  section  601(b),  as  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  the  square  of  its  allotment  percent- 
age, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  the  States. 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  make 
allotments  among  the  States,  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  year  under  section 
601(c),  on  the  basis  of  the  population,  the 
financial  need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  modernization  of  the  facilities  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  601, 
of  the  resp>ective  States." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
from  such  appropriations,  section  602(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  "$60,000"* 
in  subperagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$50,000"  and  "$100,000",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  "$100,000" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000"  and  "$200,000",  respec- 
tively; 

(3)  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  "$200,000" 
in  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000"  and  "$300,000",  respect- 
tlvely;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C),  and  adding  after  and  be- 
low subparagraph  (C)  the  foUowlng  new 
subparagraph : 

"(D)  $200,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  Guam  and  $300,000  for 
any  other  State  In  the  case  of  an  allotment 
for  grants  for  the  modernization  of  facilities 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  formula  specified  In  section 
602(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  allotment  among  the  States  of  sums  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  health  facili- 
ties, and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
May  15,  1972,  the  result  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such 
changes,  if  any,  in  such  formula  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable,  together  wltti  his 
Justification  for  any  changes  so  recom- 
mended. 

TRANSTEK    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  104.  Effective  with  respect  to  allot- 
ments from  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  601  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 


1970,   section    602(e)    of   the   Public   Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that 
a  specified  portion  of  any  allotment  of  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  be  added  to  any  other  allotment  or  al- 
lotments of  such  State  under  such  subsec- 
tion for  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  (but  after  application  of  subsec- 
tion (b) )  adjust  the  allotment.s  of  such  State 
in  accordance  with  such  request  and  shall 
notify  the  State  agency;  except  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  portions  so  transferred  from 
an  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  not  exceed  the  amoimt 
specified  with  respect  to  such  allotment  In 
clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D),  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  which  Is  appli- 
cable to  such  State. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  por- 
tions of  allotments  under  psiragraph  ( 1 ) , 
upon  the  request  of  any  State  that  a  speci- 
fied portion  of  any  aUotment  of  such  State 
tmder  subsection  (a),  other  than  an  allot- 
ment for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, be  added  to  another  allotment  of 
such  State  under  such  subsection,  other  than 
an  allotment  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  public  health  centers,  and  upon  simul- 
taneous certification  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
State  agency  in  such  State  to  the  effect 
that — 

"(A)  It  has  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  applications  for  the  portion 
so  specified  and  there  have  been  no  approv- 
able  applications  for  such  portion,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  request  to  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  an  allotment  for  grants  for 
the  construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers,  use  of 
such  portion  as  requested  by  such  State 
agency  wlU  better  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title, 

the  Secretary  shall  promptly  (but  after  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (b) )  adjust  the  allot- 
ments of  such  SUte  in  accordance  with  such 
request  and  shall  notify  the  State  agency. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  por- 
tions of  allotments  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  upon  the  request  of  any  State  that  a 
specified  portion  of  an  allotment  of  such 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
be  added  to  an  allotment  of  such  State  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  hospitals  and  public  health  cen- 
ters, and  upon  simultaneous  certification  by 
the  State  agency  in  such  State  to  the  effect 
that  the  need  for  new  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospitals  and  public  health  centers 
is  substantially  greater  than  the  need  for 
modernization  of  facilities  referred  to  m  par- 
agraph (a)  or  (b)  of  section  601,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  (but  after  appUcatlon  of 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section)  adjust  the 
allotments  of  such  State  in  accordance  with 
such  request  and  shall  notify  the  State 
agency. 

"(4)  After  adjustment  of  allotments  of  any 
State,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  allotments  as 
so  adjusted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  State's 
allotments  under  this  section." 

Part  B — Operation   of  Grant  Program 

PRIORITY   of  PEOJECTS 

Sec.  110.  Effective  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  after  June  30.  1970 
section  603(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291c) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rural  communities 
and  areas  with  relatively  small  financial  re- 
sources" In  clause  ( 1 ) ,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "areas  with  relatively  small  flnanoaLl 
resources  and,  at  the  option  of  tbe  State, 
rural  communltiee", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2) ,  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  foUow- 
lng new  clauses: 
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"(4)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion or  modernlzaUon  of  outpatient  facUl- 
tiee.  to  any  outpailent  facility  that  will  be 
located  in.  and  provide  tervlcee  for  residents 
of.  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area; 

••(5)  to  projects  for  facilities  which,  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  facilities,  will 
provide  comprehensive  health  .^are.  includ- 
ing outpatient  and  preventive  c&re  as  well  as 
boepltallzation. 

•■(6)  to  facilities  which  will  provide  train- 
ing in  health  or  allied  health  professions; 
and 

■(T)  to  facilities  which  will  provide  to  a 
sigruflcani  extent,  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism;". 

.UUTAWnjE  AJJD  STATE   HEALTH 
PLANNINO  ACBNCIE3 

Sec.  111.  (a)  EffecUve  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications approved  under  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970. 
clause  {*)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
605(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'SUte  agency  and" 
and  iiisertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "State  agency, 
opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior  to  such 
approval  and  recommendation,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  project  by  tile  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  which 
has  developed  the  comprehensive  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area  plan 
or  plans  referred  to  in  section  314ib)  cover- 
ing the  area  In  which  such  project  Is  to  be 
located  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  or- 
garUzation.  by  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  314(a). 
and  the  appUcaUon  is  for  a  project  for 
which". 

(b)  Section  314(b)  of  such  Act  (4a  U.S.C. 
2-461  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  seatence:  "No 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
after  June  30.  1970.  to  any  agency  or  organi- 
zation to  develop  or  revise  health  plans  for 
an  area  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  agency  or  organization  provides  means 
for  anproprlate  representation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hospitals,  other  health  care  facili- 
ties, and  practicing  physicians  serving  such 
airea.  and  the  general  public." 

PORTION     or    ALLOTMENT    AVAILABLE    TOK    STATE 
PLAN   ADltlNISTRATTON 

Sec.  112.  Effective  with  respect  to  expend- 
itures under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  are  made  for  administration  of  such 
plan  during  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970 — 

( 1 )  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  ( c )  (  U 
of  section  606  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29 If) 
Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "2  per  cen- 
tum" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4  per 
centum",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "$50,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000":  and 

(2)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  606  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1964"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1970". 

rEDKRAL  SHARK 

Sec.  113  Effective  with  respect  to  proJecU 
approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  after  June  30.  1970,  the  section 
of  such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
645(b)  (42  U.S.C.  2910)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  title. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  project  In  any 
State  for  wnlch  a  grant  is  made  from  an 
allotment  from  an  appropriation  under  sec- 
tion 801,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  by  the  State  agency 
designated  in  accordance  with  section  604, 
but  not  more  than  66%  per  centtim  or  the 
State's  allotment  percental,  whichever  \b 
the  lower,  except  that.  If  the  State's  allot- 


ment percentage  is  lower  than  50  per  cen- 
tum, such  allotment  percentage  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  50  per  centum  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first 
project  in  a  State  during  any  fiscal  year  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
section  604  shall  give  the  Secretary  written 
notification  of  the  maxlmiim  Federal  share 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for 
projects  in  such  State  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  during  such  fiscal  year  and  the 
method  for  determining  the  actual  Federal 
share  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects; and  such  maximum  Federal  share  and 
such  method  of  determination  for  projects 
in  such  State  approved  during  such  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  changed  after  such  ap- 
proval. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sutwectlon, 
the  Federal  share  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  be  equal  to  the  per  centum 
provided  under  such  paragraphs  plus  an  in- 
centive per  centum  (which  when  combined 
with  the  per  centum  provided  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum) 
specified  by  the  State  agency  In  the  case  of 
(A)  projects  that  will  provide  services  pri- 
marily for  persons  in  an  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  a  rtiral  or  urban  poverty 
area,  and  (B)  projects  that  offer  potential 
for  reducing  health  care  costs  through 
shared  services  among  health  care  facilities, 
through  inter-facility  cooperation,  or 
through  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  free-standing  outpatient  faculties." 
DEnNrrioN  or  hospttal 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications approved  under  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  June  30, 
1970,  paragraph  (c)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  redesignated  (by  section  201  of  this  Act) 
as  section  645  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  "nurses'  home  facil- 
ities," the  following:  "extended  care  facili- 
ties, facilities  related  to  programs  for  home 
health  services,   self-care  units.";    and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  immediately  be- 
fore "operated"  and  Inserting  immediately 
before  "but  does  not  include"  the  following: 
"and  also  Includes  education  or  training  fa- 
cilities for  health  professions  personnel  op- 
erated as  an  integral  part  of  a  hospital,". 

STATE    ADVISORY    COITNCILS 

Sec.  115.  Effective  July  1,  1970.  section  604 

(a)  (3)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  29ld)  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "shall  In- 
clude", and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  "rehabilitation 
services,  and"  the  following:  "representatives 
particularly  concerned  with  education  or 
training  of  health  professions  jjersonnel,  smd 
(B)". 

CHANGE   FN   NAME   AND  CLABmCATION   Or  rCNC- 
TIONS   or   DIAGNOSTIC   OR   TREATMENT   CZNTXB 

Skc.   116.    (a)    Sections  601(a)(2)    and  602 

(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  291a,  291b)  are  each  emended  by 
strUdng  out  "dlagnoattic  or  treatment  cen- 
ters" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "out  pa- 
tient facilities". 

(b)  Section  604(a)(4)(C)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  29 Id)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"diagnostic  or  treatment  centers"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "outpatient  facllltlee" 
and  by  striking  out  "such  centers"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  facilities". 

(c)  Section  604(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  29ld)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"diagnostic  or  treatment  centers"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "outpatient  facilities" 

(d)  Section  609(b)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
2911)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "diagnos- 
tic or  treatment  center"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "outpatient  facility". 

(e)  Section  605(e)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
39(e) )  Is  amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out  "a  diagnostic  or  treatment 


center"   and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof   "an 
outpatient  facility",  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "or  which  provides  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  services  of  a  general  hos- 
pital will  t>e  available  to  patients  of  such 
facility  who  are  in  need  of  hoepital  care". 

(f)  Paragraph  (f)  of  the  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  redesignated  (by 
section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section  645  (42 
U.S.C.  291o)  is  .-unended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"outpatient  facility". 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "means  a  facility" 
the  following:  "(located  In  or  apart  from  a 
hospital) ". 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "ambulatory  pa- 
tients" the  following:  "(including  ambula- 
tory Inpatients)",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or  '  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  which  offers  to  patients  not  requiring 
hospitalization  the  services  of  licensed  phy- 
sicians in  various  medical  specialties,  and 
which  provides  to  its  patients  a  reasonably 
full-range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(e)  and  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 

(f)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  applications  approved  under  title  VI  of 
such  Act  after  June  30.  1970. 

DEnNTTioN  or  rAcn-TTT  roR  long-term  care 
Sec.  117.  Effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970.  para- 
graph (h)  of  the  section  of  such  Act  redesig- 
nated (by  section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section 
645  (42  U.S.C.  29  lo)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "means  a  facility"  the  following:  "(in- 
cluding an  extended  care  facility)". 

GRANTS    rOR    EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  118.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970,  paragraph 
(I)  of  the  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
(by  section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section  645 
(42  U.S.C.  2910)  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  "and,  in  any 
case  In  which  it  will  help  to  provide  a  service 
not  previously  provided  In  the  community, 
equipment  of  any  buildings". 

INCLUSION     OF    THE    TRUST     TERRITORY     Or    THE 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

Sec.  119.  (a)(1)  Subparagraphs  (A),  (B). 
and  (C)  Of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  602  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  291b)  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  after  "American  Samoa,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  islands,"  after  "American  Samoa,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after 
"American  Samoa,". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  are  each  amended  by  In- 
serting "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands."  after  "American  Samoa,". 

(d)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
(by  section  201  of  this  Act)  as  section  e4fi(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  2910)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands."  after 
"American  Samoa,". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  allotments  (and 
grants  therefrom)  tinder  psirt  A  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1970.  and  with 
respect  to  loan  guarantees  and  loans  under 
part  B  of  such  title  made  after  June  SO, 
1970. 

WAIVINO   or   RIGHT   Or   RECOVERY 

Sic.  130.  Section  (3)  (b)  of  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  Facilities  Amendments  of  1964 
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(Public  Law  8&-443)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lovring  new  paretgraph: 

"(6)  the  provisions  of  clause  (b)  of  section 
609  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  project  whether  it  was  approved,  and 
whether  the  event  specified  In  such  clause 
occurred,  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  it  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  project  with 
respect  to  which  recovery  under  title  VT  of 
such  Act  has  been  made  prior  to  the  entict- 
ment  of  this  paragraph." 

nNANClAL  STATEMENTS  FOR  FACIUPnKS  ASSISTED 
UNDER  TITLE  VI  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE   ACT 

Sec.  121.  'Htle  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  646.  In  the  case  of  any  facility  for 
which  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  has 
been  made  under  this  title,  the  applicant 
for  such  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  (or. 
If  appropriate,  such  other  persons  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe)  shaJl  file  at  least  an- 
nually with  the  State  agency  for  the  State 
in  which  the  facility  Is  located  a  statement 
which  shall  be  In  such  form,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  accurately  show — 

"( 1 )  the  financial  operations  of  the  facility, 
and 

"(2)  the  costs  to  the  facility  of  providing 
health  services  In  the  facility  and  the  charges 
made  by  the  facility  for  providing  such  serv- 
ices, 

during  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
statement  Is  filed." 

carryover  op  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  122.  Effective  with  respect  to  allot- 
ments made  from  appropriations  under  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
section  602(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(and  for  such  year  only) "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only ) ",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "purpose  for  such  next  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "purposes  for 
such  next  two  fiscal  years". 

AVAILABILITY     OF     EXTENDED     CARE     SERVICES     TO 
PATIENTS  OP  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  123.  Section  604(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the  pteriod 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  Effective  July  1,  1971,  provide  that 
before  any  project  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  general  hospital  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  there  will  be  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  adequate  provision  for 
extended  care  services  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations)  to  patients  of 
such  hospital  when  such  services  are  medi- 
cally appropriate  for  them,  with  such  serv- 
ices being  provided  in  facilities  which  (A) 
are  structurally  i>art  of.  physically  connected 
with,  or  in  immediate  proximity  to,  such 
hospital,  and  (B)  either  (I)  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
hospital  or  (11)  have  organized  medical  staffs 
and  have  in  effect  transfer  agreements  with 
such  hospital;  except  that  the  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency,  waive 
compliance  with  clause  (A)  or  (B),  or  both 
such  clauses,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  case 
of  any  project  if  the  State  agency  has  deter- 
mined that  compliance  vrtth  such  clause  or 
clauses  In  such  case  would  be  Inadvisable." 


TITLE  n— LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  LOANS 
FOR  MODERNIZATION  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  HOSPITALS  AITO  OTHER  MEDI- 
CAL FACILITIES 

LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  LOANS  FOR  MODERNIZA- 
TION AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  HOSPITALS  AND 
OTHER    MEDICAL    rACILITIES 

Sec.  201.  TlUe  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  part 
B  as  part  D;  by  redesignating  sections  621 
through  625  (42  U5.C.  291k-291o),  and  aU 
references  thereto,  as  sections  641  through 
645,  respectively;  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 610  (42  U.S.C.  2911)  the  following  new 
pvart; 

"Past  B — Loan  Guarantees  ahd  Loans  for 
Modernization  and  Construction  or  Hos- 
pitals AND  Other  Medical  FACiLmES 

"authorization      op      loan      GUARANTEES     AND 
LOANS 

"Sec  621.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  assist  non- 
profit private  agencies  to  carry  out  needed 
projects  for  the  modernization  or  construc- 
tion of  nonprofit  private  hospitals,  facilities 
for  long-term  care,  outpatient  facilities,  and 
rehabilitation  facilities,  the  Secretary,  during 
the  period  July  1, 1970.  through  June  30, 1973, 
may.  In  accordance  with  the  provislona  of 
this  part,  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders 
making  loans  to  such  agencies  for  such  proj- 
ects, payment  of  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
loans,  made  by  such  lenders,  which  are  ap- 
proved under  this  part. 

"(2)  In  order  to  assist  public  agencies  to 
carry  out  needed  projects  for  the  moderni- 
zation or  construction  of  public  health  cen- 
ters, and  public  hospitals,  facilities  for  long- 
term  care,  outpatient  faclllUes.  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  the  Secretary,  during  the 
period  July  1,  1970.  through  Jtme  30.  1973. 
may.  in  accordance  with  the  provtsions  of 
this  part,  make  loans  to  such  agencies  which 
shall  be  sold  and  guarainteed  In  accordance 
with  section  627. 

"(b)  (1)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  any  modernization  or  con- 
struction project  may  apply  to  so  much  of 
the  principal  amount  thereof  as,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  tmder 
part  A  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(2)  No  loan  to  a  public  agency  imder  this 
part  shall  be  made  In  an  amoimt  which, 
when  added  to  the  amoiint  of  any  grant  or 
loan  under  part  A  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, exceeds  90  per  centima  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

"(c)  The  Secretarj-.  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  this  part  as  wlU  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  thereof, 

"ALL0C.\TI0N    AMONG    THE    STATES 

"Sec.  622.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
total  amount  of  principal  of  loans  to  non- 
profit private  agencies  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed or  loans  to  public  agencies  which  may 
be  directly  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States, 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis 
of  each  State's  relative  population,  financial 
need,  need  for  construction  of  the  facilities 
referred  to  in  section  621(a).  and  need  for 
modernization  of  such  facilities. 

"(b)  Any  amount  allotted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  ending 
before  July  1.  1973,  and  remaining  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only),  and  any  such 
amount  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for 
each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years;  except 
that,  with  the  consent  of  any  such  State,  siny 
such  amount  remaining  unobligated  at  the 


end  of  the  first  of  such  next  fiscal  year  may 
be  reallotted  (on  such  basts  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title)  to  other  States  which 
have  need  therefor.  Any  amounts  so  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  made  until  the  close 
of  the  second  such  next  two  fiscal  years  and 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  allotted 
and  available  to  such  State  for  the  same 
period. 

"(c)  Any  amoimt  aUotted  or  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  not,  until  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  it  is  available  for  obligation, 
be  considered  as  available  for  allotment  for 
a  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  allotments  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  B^nH 
also  be  avaUable  to  guarantee  loans  with  re- 
spect to  any  project,  for  modernization  or 
construction  of  a  nonprofit  private  hospital 
or  other  health  facility  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 621(a)  (1).  If  the  modernization  or  con- 
struction of  such  facility  was  not  com- 
menced earlier  than  Jantiary  1,  1968,  and  If 
the  State  certifies  and  the  Secretary  finds 
that  without  such  guaranteed  loan  such 
facility  could  not  be  completed  and  begin  to 
operate  or  could  not  continue  to  operate,  but 
with  such  guaranteed  loan  would  be  able  to 
do  so:  Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  more  than  two  projects  In  any 
one  State. 

"AFPLICATTONS  AND  CONDmoNS 

"Sec.  623.  (a)  For  each  project  for  which  a 
guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  a  direct  loan  to  a  public  agency  is 
sought  under  this  part,  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  through  the  State 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  section 
604,  an  application  by  such  private  non- 
profit agency  or  by  such  public  agency.  If 
two  or  more  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
two  or  more  public  agencies.  Join  In  the 
project,  the  application  may  be  filed  by  one 
or  more  such  agencies.  Such  application  shall 
(1)  set  forth  all  of  the  descriptions, 
plans,  specifications,  assurances,  and  In- 
formation which  are  required  by  the 
third  sentence  of  section  605(a)  (other 
than  clause  (6)  thereof)  with  respect 
to  applications  submitted  under  that 
section,  (2)  contain  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  (3)  In- 
clude a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  and  the  amount 
of  the  loan  for  wMch  a  guarantee  Is  sought 
under  this  part,  or  the  amount  of  the  di- 
rect loan  sought  under  this  part,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  such  ap- 
plication only  If — 

"  ( 1 )  there  remains  sxifflclent  balance  In  the 
allotment  determined  for  such  State  ptir- 
suant  to  section  622  to  cover  the  amount  of 
the  loan  for  which  a  guarantee  is  sought,  or 
the  amount  of  the  direct  loan  sought  ( as  the 
case  may  be) .  in  such  application, 

"(2)  he  makes  each  of  the  findings  which 
are  required  by  clauses  (1)  throtigh  (4)  of 
section  605(b)  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  projects  thereunder  (except  that. 
In  the  case  of  the  finding  required  under  such 
clause  (4)  of  entitlement  of  a  project  to  a 
priority  established  under  section  603(a), 
such  finding  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  such 
section), 

"(3)  he  finds  that  there  Is  compliance  with 
section  605(e), 

"(4)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such 
access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  and 

"(5)  he  also  determines,  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sotight.  that 
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the  'ern-^',  conditions,  maturity,  security 
(If  any  ,  and  schedule  and  amounts  of  re- 
pa%-ments  with  respect  to  the  loan  are  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  ore  otherwise  reason- 
able and  In  accord  with  regulations,  Includ- 
ing a  determination  that  the  rate  of  Interest 
does  not  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable, 
taking  Into  account  the  ringe  of  interest 
ra'es  prevailing  In  the  private  market  for 
s'.m'.lar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the 
Cited  States. 

"ici  No  application  under  this  section 
shall  be  disapproved  until  the  Secretary  has 
afTorded  the  State  agency  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

•'(d)  Amendment  of  an  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"(ei  (1>  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to  a  non- 
profit private  agency,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  cf  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
any  guarantee  of  such  loan  under  this  part, 
unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  waives 
Its  right  of  recovery,  and  upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be 
subrogated  to  al!  of  the  rights  of  the  recip- 
ient of  the  payments  with  respect  to  which 
the  guarantee  was  made. 

■■(2t  Guarantees  of  loans  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  under  this  part  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  funher  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  part 
will  be  achieved,  and.  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  subsection  (f),  any  of  such  terms  and 
conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  financial  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"if)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  nonprofit 
private  agency  made  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  part  shall  be  Incontestable  in 
the  hands  of  an  applicant  on  whoee  behalf 
such  guarantee  Is  made,  and  as  to  any  per- 
son who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan 
to  such  applicant  In  reliance  thereon,  except 
for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  such  applicant  or  such  other  person 

"PATME>rr    or    I>fT»ieST    on    OnABANTrXD    LOAN 

"Sec.  624.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) ,  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  of 
any  loan  to  a  nonprofit  private  agency  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  a  hospital  or  other 
medical  facility,  the  Secretary  shall  pay,  to 
the  holder  of  such  loan  and  for  and  on  be- 
half of  such  hospital  or  other  medical  facility 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  by  3  per  centum 
per  annum  the  net  effective  Interest  rate 
otherwise  payable  on  such  loan.  Each  holder 
of  a  loan,  to  a  nonprofit  private  agency, 
which  is  guaranteed  under  this  par*  shall 
have  a  contractual  right  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  Interest  payments  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  shall  not  carry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriations  Acts. 

"XJMrrATION  ON  AMOUNT  OT  LOANS  OUAKANTErD 
OR    DIXECTLT    MADE 

■Sec.  625.  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have 
been  Issued,  or  which  have  been  directly 
made,  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of — 

"<!)  such  limitations  as  may  be  specified 
In  appropriations  Acts,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  loans  covered  by  allot- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $500,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  81.000.000.000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $1,- 
500.000,000. 


"LOAN    CtTARANTEE    AND    LOAN    FUND 

"Sec.  626.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  and 
loan  fund  ^ hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  in  such  amoimts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  in  appropriations 
Acts.  (I)  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  re- 
cponslbllltles  under  guarantees  issued  by  him 
under  this  part,  (ID  for  payment  of  Interest 
on  the  loans  to  nonprofit  agencies  which  are 
guaranteed.  (HI)  for  direct  loans  to  public 
agencies  which  are  sold  and  guaranteed,  (iv) 
for  payment  of  interest  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  and  (v)  for  repurchase  by  him  of  di- 
rect loans  to  public  agencies  which  have 
been  sold  and  guaranteed.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  from 
time  to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  capital  required  for  the  fund. 
To  the  extent  authorized  from  time  to  time 
In  appropriation  Acts,  there  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  Interest  payments  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his 
operations  under  this  part.  Including  any 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"(2)  Of  the  moneys  In  the  fund,  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  of  direct  loans  to  public 
agencies  only  such  sums  as  shall  have  been 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  pursuant  to 
section  627  or  sums  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  sale  of  such  loans  (in  accordance 
with  such  sectlonl  and  authorized  In  appro- 
priations Acts  to  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
part — 

"(I)  to  make  payments  of  interest  on  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  agencies  which  he  has 
guaranteed  under  this  part; 

"(11)  to  otherwise  comply  with  guarantees 
under  this  part  of  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies; 

"(111)  to  make  payments  of  interest  subsi- 
dies with  respect  to  loans  to  public  agencies 
which  he  has  made,  sold,  and  guaranteed 
under  this  part; 

"(Iv)  In  the  event  of  default  by  public 
agencies  to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  loans  which  the  Secretary  has 
made,  sold,  and  guaranteed,  under  this  part, 
to  nuUce  such  payments  to  the  purchaser  of 
such  loan: 

"(V)  to  repurchase  loans  to  public  agen- 
cies which  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
under  this  part. 

he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  only  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  appro- 
priations Acts.  Such  note«  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purp>o6e  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  un- 
der that  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 


obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obliga- 
tions shaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
such  fund. 

"PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    LOANS    TO    PUBLIC 
FACILITtES 

"Sec.  627.  (a)(1)  Any  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  public  agency  under  this  part 
for  the  modernization  or  construction  of  a 
public  hospital  or  other  health  facility  shall 
require  such  public  agency  to  pay  Interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  current 
rate  of  Interest  prevailing  v.-ith  re~pect  to 
loans,  to  nonprofit  private  agencies,  which 
are  guaranteed  under  this  part,  for  the  mod- 
ernization or  construction  of  similar  facili- 
ties in  the  same  or  similar  areas,  minus  3  per 
centum  i>er  annum. 

"(2)  (A)  No  loan  to  a  public  agency  shall 
be  made  under  this  part  unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  U  reasonably  satisfied 
that  such  agency  will  be  able  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  thereon 
when  due.  and 

"(il)  such  agency  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  available  to  such  agency  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  loan  is 
requested. 

"(B)  Any  loan  to  a  public  agency  shall 
have  such  security,  have  such  maturity  date, 
be  repayable  In  such  Installments,  and  be 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  provision  for  recovery  In  case  of 
default)  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  while  adequately  protecting  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  In  making  loans  to  public  agencies 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
regard  to  achieving  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  such  loans. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  sell  loans  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  either  on  the 
private  market  or  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  accordance  with 
section  302  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act. 

"(2)  Any  loan  so  sold  shall  be  sold  for  an 
amount  which  Is  equal  (or  approximately 
equal)  to  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  prlncl- 
I>al  of  such  loan  as  of  the  time  of  sale. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser  ol 
any  loan  sold  under  this  part  under  which 
the  Secretary  agrees — 

"(A)  to  guarantee  to  such  purchaser  (and 
any  successor  In  Interest  to  such  purchaser) 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
able under  such  loan,  and 

"(B)  to  pay  as  an  Interest  subsidy  to  such 
purchaser  (and  any  successor  in  Interest  of 
such  purchaser)  amounts  which  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  Interest  payable  on  such 
loan,  are  equivalent  to  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest  on  such  loan  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  after  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  prevailing  Interest  rates  in  the  pri- 
vate market  on  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)    Any  such  agreement — 

"(A)  may  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
act  as  agent  of  any  such  purchaser,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  from  the  public  agency 
to  which  such  loan  was  made  and  paying 
over  to  such  purchaser,  any  payments  of 
principal  smd  Interest  payable  by  such  agency 
under  such  loan; 

"(B)  may  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  such  loan  on  such  terms 


and  conditions  as  may  be  specified  In  the 
agreement; 

"(C)  shall  provide  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  default  by  the  public  agency  to  which 
such  loan  was  made  in  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  due  on  such  loan,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  notification  to  the  purchaser  (or 
to  the  successor  In  interest  of  such  pur- 
chaser) ,  have  the  option  to  close  out  such 
loan  (and  any  obligations  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  thereto)  by  paying  to  the  pur- 
chaser (or  his  successor  In  Interest)  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  principal  and  Inter- 
est due  thereon  at  the  time  of  such  notifica- 
tion; and 

"(D)  shall  provide  that,  in  the  event  such 
loan  is  closed  out  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C),  or  In  the  event  of  any  other  loss 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  such  public  agency  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  on  such  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights 
of  such  purchaser  for  recovery  of  such  loss 
from  such  public  agency. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has 
against  a  public  agency  by  retison  of  the 
failure  of  such  agency  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  a  loan  made  to  such 
agency  under  this  part. 

"(e)  After  any  loan  to  a  public  agency 
under  this  part  has  been  sold  and  guaran- 
teed. Interest  paid  on  such  loan  and  any 
Interest  subsidy  paid  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  loan  which  is  received  by  the 
purchaser  thereof  (or  his  successor  in  inter- 
est) shall  be  Included  In  gross  Income  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(f)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  loan  fund 
established  by  section  626,  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  making  of 
further  loans  under  this  part  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
such  section. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  for  deposit  In  the  loan 
fund  established  by  section  626.  $30,000,000  to 
provide  Initial  capital  for  the  making  of 
direct  loans  by  the  Secretary  to  public 
agencies  for  the  modernization  or  construc- 
tion of  facilities  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1)." 

AMENDMENT    TO     FEDERAL    NATIONAL     MORTGAGE 
ASSOCLATION     CHARTER    ACTT 

Sec.  202.  The  first  sentence  of  section  302 
(b)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation Charter  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  semicolon  the  following:  "and 
to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
In  any  loans  made  to  a  public  agency  under 
part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act;". 

TITLE  III— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OR    MODERNIZATION    OP    EMEROENCT 
ROOMS  OF  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 
Sec.   301.   Title   VI   of   the   Public   Health 

Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 

after  part  B   (added  by  section  201  of  this 

Act)  the  following  new  part: 

"Part   C — Construction    or   Modernization 
OF   Emergency   Rooms 

"authorization 
"Sec.  631.  In  order  to  assist  In  the  provi- 
sion  of  adequate  emergency  room  service  tn 
various  communities  of  the  Nation  for  treat- 
ment of  accident  victims  and  handling  of 
other  medical  emergencies  through  special 
project  grants  for  the  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the  next  two  fiiscal 
years. 

"ELIGiaajTT  FOR  GRANTS 

"Sec.  632.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  631  shall  be  available  for  grants  by 


the  Secretary  for  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  or  modernization 
of  emergency  rooms  of  public  or  nonprofit 
general  hospitals,  Including  provision  or  re- 
placement of  medical  transportation  facili- 
ties. Such  grants  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary only  after  consultation  with  the  State 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 604(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  part,  the  project,  and  the  applicant 
therefor,  must  meet  such  criteria  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  so  designed  as  to  provide  aid  only 
with  respect  to  projects  for  which  adequate 
assistance  Is  not  readily  available  from  other 
Federal,  State,  local,  or  other  sources,  and  to 
assist  In  providing  modern,  efficient,  and  ef- 
fective emergency  room  service  needed  to  care 
for  victims  of  highway.  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  accidents  and  to  handle  other 
medical  emergencies,  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding such  service  in  geographical  areas 
which  have  special  need  therefor. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  633.  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
In  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part." 

TITLE  IV— EVALUATION  OF  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"EVALUATION   OF  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  513.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per 
centum,  of  any  appropriation  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  the  Act  of  August 
5,  1964  (Public  Law  568,  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress), or  the  Act  of  August  16,  1957  (Public 
Law  85-151),  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1970,  shall  be  available  for 
evaluation  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  any  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  any  of  such  other  Acts,  and,  In  the  case  of 
allotments  from  any  such  appropriation,  the 
amount  available  for  allotment  shall  be  re- 
duced accordingly." 

(b)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1970— 

(A)  section  304(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  except  that  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30,  1968"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  the  perl(xl; 

(B)  section  309(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242g)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)",  and 
by  striking  out  ",  and  (2)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  the  period; 

(C)  section  314(d)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  246)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  ex- 
cept that,  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30,  1968"  and  all  that  follows  down  to 
but  not  Including  the  period; 

(D)  section  314(e)  of  such  Act  (42  VB.C. 
246)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence; 

(E)  section  797  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295h-6)  is  repealled;  and 

(P)  section  901(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
299a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(2)  Effective  with  resi>ect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1970,  section  262  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688p)  is 
repealed. 

TITLE  V— MARIHUANA 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  use 
of  marihuana  is  Increasing  In  the  United 
States,  especially  among  the  young  people 
thereof,  and  that  there  is  need  for  a  better 


understanding  of  the  health  consequences  of 
using  marihuana.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that,  notwithstanding  the  various  studlea 
carried  out,  and  research  engaged  In,  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  marihuana,  there  is  a  lack 
of  an  authoritative  source  for  obtaining  in- 
formation Involving  the  health  consequences 
of  using  marihuana. 

HEALTH-RESEARCH    REPORTS 

Sex;.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  and  other  appropriate 
Individuals,  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  81,  1971,  and 
annually  thereafter  (1)  containing  current 
Information  on  the  health  consequences  of 
using  marihuana,  and  (2)  containing  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
A  preliminary  report  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  concerning 
current  Information  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  using  marihuana  not  later  than 
mnety  (90)  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
m^t  of  this  title. 

SHORT   TTILB 

SEC.  503.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Marihuana  and  HesUth  Reporting  Act". 

TITLE   VI— AVAILABILITY   OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  expressly  in  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1973,  to  carry  out  any  program 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (Public  Law 
410,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  as  amended) 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-164,  as 
amended)  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  sucb 
fiscal  year. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman. 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

W.  L.  Springer, 

Ancher  Neusen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ralph  W.  Yabborough, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

George  Murphy, 

Winston  Pbouty, 

William  B.  Saxbe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11102)  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relating  to  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  by  providing  separate  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  new  construction 
and  for  modernization  of  facilities,  authoriz- 
ing Federal  guarantees  of  loans  for  such  con- 
struction and  modernization  and  Federal 
payment  of  part  of  the  Interest  thereon,  au- 
thorizing grants  for  modernization  of  emer- 
gency rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  extend- 
ing and  making  other  Improvements  In  the 
program  authorized  by  these  provisions,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
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conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  repoi^ : 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  the 
House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
smaendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
are  noted  below  except  for  minor  technical 
and  clarifying  changes  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  conference  agreement. 

CZKSSAI.    StraCMABT 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  provided 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  existing  program 
under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (generally  known  as  the  Hill-Burton 
program),  together  with  a  3-year  program 
of  guarantees  of  loans  to  private,  nonprofit 
groups  for  medical  facility  construction  or 
modernization,  with  a  3-percent  interest  sub- 
sidy, and  a  program  of  guaranteed  loans 
(without  Interest  subsidy)  for  construction 
of  modernization  of  publicly  owned  health 
faciUtlea. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  existing  program,  with  In- 
creased appropriation  authorizations  over  the 
House  passed  levels:  a  5-year  loan  guaran- 
tee program  for  private,  nonprofit  groups, 
with  an  Interest  subsidy;  and  a  program  of 
direct  loans  for  construction  of  moderniza- 
tion of  publicly  owned  facilities. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a  3- 
yeax  extension  of  the  existing  grant  pro- 
graxn,  with  appropriation  authorizations 
above  the  House  levels  but  below  the  Senate 
levels;  a  3-year  guaranteed  loan  program 
for  construction  or  modernization  of  private, 
nonprofit  health  facilities;  and  a  program 
of  direct  loans  for  construction  or  moderni- 
zation of  public  facilities,  with  »30  million 
initial  capital  for  such  loans,  with  the  loans 
being  sold  thereafter,  with  interest  on  the 
obligations  securing  the  loans  losing  their 
tax-exempt  status,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  being  used  for  further  loans  to  public 
Eigencies. 

The  remainder  of  this  statement  will  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  differences  between  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

GRANT    PKOCEAM 

Authorizations 

The  House  bill  contained  authorizations  for 
matching  grants  as  follows:  facilities  for 
long-term  care.  $70  million  per  year:  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  centers  (redesignated 
by  the  conference  substitute  as  "outpatient 
faclLlties").  MO  million  per  year:  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  $10  million  per  year;  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  public  health  centers, 
$135  million  per  year.  For  modernization  of 
facilities,  the  House  bill  authorized  $50  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971;  $55  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $85 
million  a  yeew  for  facilities  for  long  term 
care;  $70  million  a  year  for  outpatient  fa- 
cilities; and  $15  million  per  year  for  re- 
habUiUtion. 

For  construction  of  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers,  the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes $147.5  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1971; 
$152.5  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  $157.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  For  moderniza- 
tion, the  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$65  million  for  fiscal  year  1971;  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  $90  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Allotments 

The  House  bill  continues  the  existing  for- 
mulas for  allotments  among  the  States,  with 


funds  for  modernization  being  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need,  population,  and 
need  for  modernization.  Construction  funds 
are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
the  square  of  the  State's  allotment  percent- 
age. This  latter  method  of  allotlng  funds 
among  the  States  provides  larger  sums  pro- 
portionately for  those  States  having  lower 
per  capita  income  as  compared  to  States 
whose  residents  have  higher  per  capita  in- 
comes. This  formula  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  conference, 
and  as  a  result,  an  amendment  was  added  to 
the  conference  sutwtltute  providing  for  a 
study  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  with  recommendations  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  on  May  15,  1972,  with 
respect  to  this  formula. 

Although  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  insisted  on  retention  of  the  ex- 
isting formula  for  allocation  of  construction 
funds.  It  Is  expected  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  possible  modification  of  the 
formula  to  take  into  account  the  need  for 
construction  of  new  beds.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  HEW  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  study  and  action  by  the 
Congress  when  this  program  is  next  con- 
sidered for  renewal. 

Transfers  of  allotments 
The  House  bill  left  existing  law  unchanged 
with  respect  to  transfers  of  allotments  among 
the  various  categories  of  assistance  author- 
ized under  the  program,  except  that  author- 
ity for  transfers  from  the  modernization  cat- 
egory to  the  allotment  for  construction  of 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers  was  elim- 
inated. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  receded  from  this  provision,  and  ac- 
cepted the  transfer  authorities  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment  as  follows: 

First,  any  State  may  make  transfers.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  State  agency,  of  any  amount 
up  to  the  minimum  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  for  a  particular  category. 

This  provision  will  benefit  the  smaller 
States,  by  permitting  them  to  shift  relatively 
small  sums  from  one  allotment  category  or 
another  without  being  required  to  comply 
with  relatively  elaborate  certification  require- 
ments. 

Secondly,  all  amounts  above  these  mlnl- 
mums  may  be  transferred  from  one  category 
of  assistance  to  another  (for  example,  from 
construction  of  facilities  for  long-term  care 
to  modernization)  without  restriction  on  the 
amounts,  except  that  (1)  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  from  the  rehabilitation  facilities 
category  or  (except  as  indicated  in  the  next 
sentence)  to  the  new  hospital  construction 
category,  and  (2)  all  other  transfers  must  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  that  either  there  are 
no  approvable  applications  in  the  category 
from  which  funds  are  transferred,  or,  in  the 
case  of  transfers  from  the  new  hospital  con- 
struction category,  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  better  served  by  such  a  trans- 
fer. Further,  transfers  may  be  made  from  the 
modernization  category  to  the  category  of 
new  hospital  construction  if  the  state  agency 
certifies  that  the  need  for  the  latter  Is 
greater. 

CHANGES  n«  NAMZ  AND  CLARinCATION  OF  FtTNC- 
TIONS  or  DIAGNOSTIC  OB  TIUt-\TMENT  CENTERS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  change  the 
name  of  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers  to 
"outpatient  facilities,"  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  definition  of  this  term  Includes 
facilities  which  offer  to  patients  not  requir- 
ing hospitalization  the  services  of  licensed 
physicians  in  various  medical  speclalltiee, 
and  provide  a  reasonably  full  range  of  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  amendment  continues  the  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  that  the  appli- 
cant be  either  (1)  a  public  agency,  or  (2) 
a  nonprofit  private  organization  which  ei- 
ther owns  and  operates  a  hospital,  and  adds, 
as  an  alternative,  a  requirement  that  the  ap- 
plication  be   for    a   facility    which   provides 


reasonable  assurance  that  the  services  of  a 
general  hospital  will  be  available  to  patients 
of  the  outpatient  facility  who  are  In  need 
of  hospital  care.  The  House  recedes.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  agreeing 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  feel  that  these 
modifications  In  the  role  and  functions  of 
outpatient  facilities  should  provide  improved 
availability  of  medical  care  to  many  persons 
who  are  not  adequately  served  today,  while 
still  assuring  that  hospital  services  will  be 
available  to  patients  of  the  outpatient  fa- 
cilities who  need  such  care. 

AVAn.ABU.rry  of  extended  care  services 
The  House  bill  provided  that,  effective 
July  1.  1971,  no  project  for  general  hospital 
construction  or  modernization  could  be  ap- 
proved unless  reasonable  assurances  were  pro- 
vided that  extended  care  services  would  be 
available  to  patients  of  the  hospital  In  facil- 
ities which  (A)  are  structurally  part  of, 
physically  connected  with,  or  In  immediate 
proximity  to,  the  hospital,  and  (B)  either 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  hospital  or  have  organized  med^ 
leal  staffs  and  have  In  effect  transfer  agree- 
ments with  the  hospital.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized a  waiver  of  the  requirements  of 
clause  (A)  by  the  Secretary  upon  request  of 
the  State  tigency.  The  conference  substitute 
authorizes  a  similar  waiver  In  the  case  of  the 
requirements  of  clause  (B);  however,  it  is 
Intended  that  these  requirements  be  com- 
plied with  in  all  appropriat*  cases,  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  use  of  facilities  for  the  care 
of  patients  which  are  less  expensive  than  are 
general  hospital  beds. 

carrtover  of  allotments 
Existing  law  authorizes  a  State  to  carry 
over  its  allotments  under  this  program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  carryovers  for  an  additional  fiscal 
year.  The  House  recedes. 

emergenct  rooms 
The  House  bill  proposed  to  authorize  $10 
million  annually  for  project  grants  for  mod- 
ernization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals.  The  conference  substitute  author- 
izes a  $20  million  program  lor  construction 
and  modernization  of  emergency  rooms,  in- 
cluding specific  reference  to  transportation 
facilities  as  a  part  of  project  costs. 

FEDERAL    SHARE 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  (which'  today 
may  be  not  less  than  %  nor  more  than 
%  of  such  costs)  woxild  hereafter  be  in 
such  amount,  not  in  excess  of  %.  ais  the  state 
agency  determined.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  authorized  a  higher  Federal 
share  (up  to  90  percent)  in  the  case  of  rural 
or  urban  poverty  projects,  and  facilities 
which  might  reduce  health  costs  through 
shared  services,  interfaclUty  cooperation,  and 
free-standing  ambulatory  care  centers.  The 
conference  substitute  combines  both  the 
House  amendment  and  the  Senate  revisions 
discussed  herein. 

■QDIPMENT    PROJECTS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  authorize 
projects  providing  equipment  of  buildings 
In  any  case  in  which  it  will  help  to  provide  a 
service  not  previously  provided  In  the  com- 
munity. The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  feature.  The  House  recedes. 

PRIORITIES 

The  House  bill  would  have  retained  pri- 
orities as  set  forth  In  existing  law.  except 
that  it  provided  that  the  state  agency  could 
waive  the  priority  for  construction  In  rural 
areas.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  the 
same  provision  with  respect  to  waiver  of  con- 
struction priorities  for  rural  areas,  and  added 
a  number  of  additional  categories. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
priority  shall  be  given  to  projects  for  con- 
efructlon  or  modernization  of  out-patient 
faculties  which  are  limited  In  and  provide 
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services  for  residents  of  rural  or  urban  pov- 
erty areas;  projects  for  facilities  which,  alone 
or  In  conjunction  with  other  facilities,  will 
provide  comprehensive  health  care;  projects 
for  facilities  which  will  provide  training  in 
health  or  allied  health  professions:  and  proj- 
ects for  facilities  which  will  provide  to  a 
significant  extent  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
coholism. 

AVAtLABtLITY  OF  EXTENDED  CARE  SERVICES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  after  July  1, 
1971,  before  any  project  for  construction  or 
modernization  of  a  general  hospital  could  be 
approved,  reasonable  assurances  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  extended  care  services  for 
patients  of  the  hospital,  vrith  those  services 
being  provided  in  facilities  which  are  struc- 
turally part  of,  physically  connected  with,  or 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  hospital.  The 
state  agency  was  authorized  to  waive  this 
requirement.  In  addition,  the  House  bill  also 
provided  that  the  extended  care  services  are 
required  to  be  provided  In  faculties  which 
were  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  hospital,  or  had  recog- 
nized medical  staffs  and  effective  transfer 
agreement  with  the  hospital. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  some- 
what similar  provisions,  except  that  the  Sen- 
ate bin  provided  for  a  priority  in  construc- 
tion of  faciUtles  having  transfer  agreements. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  establishing  as  a  requirement 
for  approval  of  projects  that  both  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  location  of 
the  extended  care  facility  and  Its  staffing  be 
as  provided  in  the  House  biU;  hovrever.  the 
state  agency  is  authorized  to  waive  either 
or  both  such  requirements  upon  the  deter- 
mination that  compliance  therewith  would 
be  Inadvisable  in  the  particular  case. 

LOAN   GUABANTHaS 

The  House  bUl  established  a  program  of 
guaranteed  loans  for  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  for  the  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  of  the  facilities  for  which 
grant  assistance  is  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  House  bill  authorized  an  Interest 
subsidy  of  3  percent  per  annum  on  loans  to 
pri\'ate  nonprofit  agencies,  but  provided  no 
subsidy  In  the  case  of  loans  for  pnibllc 
faculties. 

The  Senate  simendment  would  have  pro- 
vided guaranteed  loans  at  the  rate  of  $500 
million  per  year  for  5  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1971  (as  contrasted  with  3 
fiscal  years  provided  In  the  House  bill ) ,  with 
an  Interest  subsidy  of  one-half  of  the  first 
6  percent  Interest,  and  one-third  of  all  In- 
terest payments  above  6  percent.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  amendment  would  have  provided 
for  direct  loans  for  construction  or  modern- 
ization of  public  facilities  with  the  loans 
thereafter  being  sold  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  being  reloaned  to  public 
agencies.  The  Senate  amendment  also  au- 
thorized use  of  fiscal  year  1970  or  1971  allot- 
ments tctc  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  construction  or 
modernization  where  the  construction  began 
after  January  1, 1968. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a  3-year 
program  of  Federal  guarantees  of  loexis  made 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  health  facili- 
ties, at  a  total  amoimt  of  loans  guaranteed, 
or  made  in  the  case  of  public  faculties,  of 
$500  million  per  year,  allocated  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  their  population, 
financial  need,  and  resp)ective  needs  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  facilities. 
The  conferees  Intend  that  this  program  Ijegln 
at  the  earUest  practicable  date. 

A  limited  form  of  retroactivity  Is  contained 
In  the  conference  substitute.  In  the  case  of 
any  project  for  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion, which  was  not  commenced  earlier  than 
January  1,  1968,  a  State's  allotments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  may  be  made  avail- 


able to  guarantee  loans  for  not  more  than 
two  projects  in  the  State.  The  State  must 
certify,  and  the  Secretary  must  find,  that 
unless  the  loan  Is  guaranteed  under  this 
amendment,  the  faculty  cannot  be  completed 
and  begin  to  operate,  or  (If  completed)  can- 
not continue  to  operate;  but  with  the  guar- 
anteed loan,  the  facility  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  Intended  by  this  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  operating  costs 
of  any  facility;  the  Intent,  rather.  Is  to  cover 
those  emergency  situations  where  the  In- 
terest charges  and  reiwyment  schedules  on 
loans  heretofore  made  for  construction  pro- 
vide such  a  serious  f  nancial  drain  upon  the 
applicant  that  the  more  liberal  financing 
available  under  this  legislation  will  alleviate 
the  financial  pressure  upon  the  appUcant 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  completion  and  op- 
eration of  the  facility. 

The  conferees  found,  after  investigation, 
that  It  was  necessary  to  provide  restrictions 
upon  eliglbUlty  for  this  retroactive  feature 
In  view  of  the  fact  that,  without  such  re- 
strictions, potentially  over  1,000  facilities 
could  have  qualified,  thereby  potentially 
using  up  all  the  fimds  that  otherwise  would 
be  available  for  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  new  facilities.  The  Interest  subsidy 
authorized  In  the  case  of  guaranteed  loans 
for  private  nonprofit  facilities  Is  the  same  3 
percent  provided  in  the  House  bUl,  modified 
slightly  to  conform  to  traditional  financing 
arrangements. 

This  same  title  also  authorizes  the  making 
of  loans  to  public  agencies  for  construction 
or  modernization  of  health  faculties,  with 
$30  million  in  initial  capital  provided  for 
the  making  of  such  loans.  This  amount  Is 
contained  in  the  budget  already  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1971  by  the  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  required  to  make  such  loans  to 
public  agencies  at  a  rate  of  interest  com- 
parable to  the  current  rate  of  interest  pre- 
vailing with  respect  to  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  agencies  which  are  guaranteed  in  the 
same  or  similar  areas  minus  3  percent.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  give  due  regard  to 
achieving  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  loans  made  under  this  provision. 

After  making  a  loan,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  seU  the  loan  either  on  the  pri- 
vate market  or  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  at  an  amount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  of  the 
loan  as  of  the  time  of  sale.  After  the  loan 
is  sold,  interest  paid  by  the  borrower  would 
not  be  tax  exempt,  so  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  recover  the 
face  value  of  the  loan,  to  pay  an  interest 
subsidy  to  the  purchaser.  The  amount  of  the 
Interest  subsidy  wUl  depend  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  sale,  which.  In  turn, 
will  depend  upon  the  prevailing  rat«  of  In- 
terest payable  on  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

To  the  extent  authorized  in  appropriation 
acts,  the  Secretary  may  then  take  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  these  loans  and  relend 
them  to  public  agencies,  selUng  these  loans, 
again  subject  to  a  guarantee  and  Interest 
subsidy,  with  the  proceeds  again  being  simi- 
larly available  for  relendlng. 

The  amount  available  for  loans  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  publicly  owned 
facilities  win  depend,  of  course,  upwn  the 
length  of  time  It  takes  the  Secretary  to  com- 
plete loans,  and  sell  them  on  the  private 
market,  so  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  tell  in 
advance  the  maximum  amount  of  loans 
which  may  be  made  under  this  provision; 
however,  the  overall  $500  million  per  year 
limitations  on  loans  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  provision  will  continue  to  apply. 
Of  course,  when  a  direct  loan  is  made  to  a 
pubUc  agency  within  a  State,  the  amount 
of  that  loan  will  be  charged  against  the 
State's  overall  allotment  for  loans  (guaran- 
teed or  direct)  under  this  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  Involved. 


KTALUATXON  OF  HEALTH   PROGRAMS 


The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize  not  more  than  1  percent 
of  any  appropriation  under  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  and  other  Acts  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
consolidates  into  one  section  a  number  of 
evaluation  authorities  contained  In  other 
programs.  The  House  recedes. 

ICARIHTTANA  irX'UUT 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  31,  1971,  and  annuaUy  thereafter  on 
(1)  current  information  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  using  marihuana,  and  (2)  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. A  preliminary  report  Is  also  caUed  for 
within  00  days  after  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

tPATT  AHTTTTT    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided that  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  any  program  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation FaciUtles  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963. 
certain  acts  relating  to  Indian  health  pro- 
grams, the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
and  Title  V  of  the  Social  Secxirity  Act  would 
remain  available  for  obUgatlon  and  expendi- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  It  is 
limited  to  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
ending  before  July  1,  1973,  and  applies  only 
to  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  programs 
under  the  IMbllc  Health  Service  Act  or  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  prevent  administratively  Imposed  freezes, 
reductions,  and  roUbacks  from  applying  to 
health  programs  authorized  under  these  Acts. 
Where  a  program  authorizes  availability  of 
appropriations  for  more  than  one  fiscal  year, 
and  funds  are  appropriated  to  cover  more 
than  one  fiscal  year,  the  conferees  Intend 
that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to  the  entire 
period  covered  by  the  appropriations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
also  receded  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  title  of  the  blU. 

Harlkt    O.  Staggxhs, 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

W.  L.  Springer, 

Ancbxr  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  aske(i  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
troubled  and  disturbed  times  it  is  very 
heartening  when  the  youth  of  our  land 
express  deep  interest  in  the  solutions  of 
our  more  pressing  problems.  Such  an  ex- 
pression came  to  my  attention  last  week. 
The  social  studies  class  of  Kemble  School 
in  my  hometown  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  had  been 
studying  the  threat  of  pollution.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  class,  Anthony  Pug- 
liese,  undertaking  to  alert  people  to  this 
danger,  prepared  and  circiilated  a  peti- 
tion addressed  to  the  Congressman  ask- 
ing his  support  of  legislation  to  control 
this  blight.  Through  his  determined  ef- 
forts he  secured  seven  hundred  and  four 
signatures  and  his  teacher,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bottinl,  was  so  impressed  that  he  felt  a 
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personal  presentation  was  deserved,  with  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  17923)  making  appro- 
this  I  agreed,  so  I  visited  the  school  and.  priatlons  for  tlie  Department  of  Agrl- 
at  an  assemblv  before  several  hundred  culture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
erade  students,  the  petition  was  delivered  jxd  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
U)  me  by  Anthon>-.  other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
After  I  had  expressed  my  pleasure  tion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
over  his  activity  and  pledged  my  sym-  sent  that  general  debate  be  limited  to 


pathetic  response.  I  took  part  in  a  ques- 
tion-answer forum  for  an  hour.  The 
spontaneity  and  perspective  of  their 
questioning  was  thrilling,  embracing  a 
concern  and  knowledge  worthy  of  ma- 
ture people.  I  congratulated  Anthony  on 
his  initiative.  His  was  a  line  job  and  I 
am  pleased  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  was  able  to  tell  the  students  that 
Congress  is  moving  steadily  and  objec- 
tively toward  the  control  of  pollution.  I 
pointed  out  that  arbitrary  actions 
against  offending  manufacturing  plants 
could  disturb  our  economy  and  result  in 
unacceptable  job  losses.  Therefore,  we 
will  be  reasonable  in  our  approo.ch  to  in- 
dustry- but  will  firmly  insist  that  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  and  water  be  curbed.  The 
sustained  support  of  good  citizens  should 
keep  this  goal  in  sight  until  adequate 
protection  is  realized. 


SIOUX   CITY   RIVERCADE 

I  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
markJ.  I 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  I 
stood  in  this  well  smd  invited  my  col- 
leagues to  come  to  Sioux  City  to  help  us 
celebrate  the  famous  Sioux  City  River- 
cade,  an  annual  affair  during  which  the 
Greater  Siouxland  territory  pays  tribute 
to  that  mighty  river,  the  Missouri,  which 
courses  through  our  heartland.  Founded 
in  1964.  the  Rivercade  has  grown  stead- 
ily each  year  and  now  attracts  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  throughout  the 
Midwest.  This  year's  5-day  program  In- 
cludes carnivals,  riverboat  rides,  an  air 
show,  parades  both  land  and  water- 
borne,  teenage  activities,  boat  and  water 
ski  shows.  Boy  Scout  jamborees,  heli- 
copter rides,  wildlife  exhibits,  sky  divers, 
professional  boat  races,  clowns,  and 
queens.  Fishing  contests  will  be  held 
each  day.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
Etrrangements  will  enthusiastically  wel- 
come any  Member  of  this  body  who  can 
arrange  his  schedule  to  be  with  us  In 
Sioux  City  at  any  time  during  this 
memorable  event. 

So.  on  behalf  of  Commodore  Robert 
Sabel  and  his  staff  of  hard  workers,  I 
renew  my  invitation  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  who  devour  the  daily  prose  In 
the  Congressional  Record  to  come  to 
Sioux  City  on  July  29  for  the  first  of 
5  days  of  the  greatest  Sioux  City  River- 
cade  ever. 


3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Langen)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17923,  with 
Mr.  Wright  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten^  will  be 
recognized  for  IV2  hours,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen) 
will  be  recognized  for  IY2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  begiiming  man's  progress,  man's  sup- 
ply of  the  good  things  In  life,  has  been 
measured  by  how  many  things  he  has 
left  after  providing  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Judged  by  that  standard,  we 
certainly  have  had  the  finest  standard 
of  living  man  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. This  Is  the  most  important  matter 
that  will  come  before  this  House  this 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorimi  is  not  present.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  159] 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 


Ab 

emethy 

Dawson 

Hubert 

An 

derson. 

Dlggs 

Hun  gate 

Tenn. 

Dom 

Jarman 

Ashbrook 

Downing 

Klrwan 

Aspinall 

Dxilskl 

Kleppe 

Ayres 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kuykendall 

Baring 

Edwards.  Calif. 

McCarthy 

Beall.  Md. 

Pelghan 

McKneally 

Blatnlk 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Hoggs 

Flowers 

May 

Brademas 

Ford. 

MesklU 

Br*7 

WUllam  D. 

MInshaU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Praser 

MlzeU 

Camp 

Frellnghuysen 

Montgomery 

Carey 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Clark 

Gallagher 

Morton 

Clay 

Oarmatz 

Moss 

Conable 

Gaydos 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Gettyg 

Nichols 

Corman 

Gibbons 

OHara 

CougMln 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

Cowger 

Gray 

Passman 

Cxilver 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Df 

iddarlo 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pettu 

Poff 

Roberts 

Springer 

Pollock 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Powell 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Roudebush 

Thompson,  N.J 

Price.  lU. 

Scheuer 

Whltehurst 

Pucinskl 

Scbwengel 

WUson.  Bob 

Held,  N.Y. 

Scott 

WUson. 

Reuss 

Slsk 

Charles  H. 

Rivers 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wold 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  17923,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  333  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
had  been  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
come  to  this  appropriation  I  hope  we  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Actually,  when  we  get  to  this 
subject,  we  find  that  fewer  and  fewer 
have  a  back-home  realization  that  it  is 
still  the  key  part  of  their  existence. 

It  has  been  said,  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, that  man's  well-being  and  his  stand- 
ard of  living  are  tied  to  how  much  of  his 
time  he  has  to  use  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  life;  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Judged  by  that  standard,  no  na- 
tion has  ever  reached  the  peak  this  Na- 
tion has  reached,  because  only  a  little 
over  5  percent  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  on  the  average  only  5  percent  of 
man's  time  as  a  group  is  taken  up  with 
the  basic  things,  leaving  95  percent  of 
his  time  for  the  other  things  that  go  to- 
ward our  standard  of  living. 

But  this  has  with  it  problems.  This  is 
the  reason  why  I  want  the  attention  of 
the  membership. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
waoit  to  make  the  comment  at  this  point 
that  anyone  who  criticizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  ,  or 
his  subcommittee,  for  their  attitudes  on 
providing  food  assistance  for  the  needy 
are  criticizing  the  WTong  people.  From 
the  time  the  food  stamp  program  was 
initiated  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  early  1961  until  the  present,  I  think 
there  was  only  one  occasion  when  the 
Whitten  subcommittee  declined  to  rec- 
ommend the  full  budget  amount  for  the 
program — and  then,  if  memory  serves  me 
right,  Mr.  Whitten  himself  recognized 
the  insuCBciency  and  recommended  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  meet  the 
deficiency. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  to  his  colleagues  on 
Appropriations  for  recommending  a 
doubling  of  the  food  stamp  program  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year  from  $610,- 
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000,000  to  $1,250,000,000,  just  as  the  1970 
fiscal  year  appropriation  represented  a 
doubling  of  the  amount  available  in  1969. 
The  added  funds  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  install  food  stamp  programs  in 
many  additional  areas  and,  equally  im- 
portant, increase  substantially  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  those  who  participate  in 
the  program. 

As  I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  food  stamp  program  is  not  a  solution 
for  all  of  our  social  ills  but  it  can  do 
one  thing  well — and  that  is  assure  ade- 
quate diets  for  those  families  which  can- 
not afford  to  buy  enough  of  the  right 
foods.  It  has  faults — it  has  had  many 
faults — but  none  of  them  that  sufQcient 
appropriations  cannot  solve,  provided 
there  is  a  w-illingness  by  local  welfare 
officials  to  make  the  program  work  effec- 
tively, and  a  willingness  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  Insist  upon  fair  treatment  for 
all  participants  and  upon  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  relatively  few  merchants  or 
customers  who  might  violate  the  law  in 
the  handling  or  use  of  the  stamps. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding,  but  more  importantly, 
I  thank  him  for  his  consistent  support 
of  Increased  appropriations  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri  who 
was  so  instrumental  in  the  beginning  of 
this  program  and  in  its  continuation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  to  a 
point  which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

We  live  in  a  country — and  let  me  re- 
peat again — where  only  about  5  percent 
of  our  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
leaving  the  other  95  percent  to  engage 
in  the  performance  of  other  things.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  subject  upon  which 
our  verj'  health  depends  and  that  is  the 
supply  of  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as 
the  biggest  and  the  best  market  that 
industry  and  labor  has.  We  are  dealing 
here  today  with  a  department  that  has  to 
do  with  nutrition,  a  subject  to  which  It 


now  seems  that  everj'one  has  become 
awakened  to  its  need  and  to  see  that  it  is 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Eire  dealing  with  the 
one  Department  that  has  been  spending 
through  the  years  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  annually  promoting  the  pro- 
tection of  our  envirorunent  in  which 
some  1.1  million  participants  joined  in 
by  putting  up  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cost.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  very 
staff  of  life.  However,  we  are  dealing 
with  it  at  a  time  when  it  Is  threatened 
and  if  it  is  threatened,  it  threatens  you. 

Since  we  have  gotten  the  news  media 
and  since  we  have  become  urbanized, 
few  people  realize  that  life  itself  is  tied 
to  the  land.  Farmers  are  quitting.  A 
check  of  the  record  shows  that  today  17 
percent  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  22  p>ercent 
are  55  to  64  years  of  age.  And.  listen  to 
this  now.  I  am  talking  about  the  key- 
stone to  the  economy  of  this  coimtry 
as  well  as  your  own  well-being. 

Since  1940  the  amount  of  money  that 
it  takes  for  a  man  to  farm  has  Increased 
from  approximately  $6,500  in  1940  to 
885,000  in  1969 — and  remember  weath- 
er in  any  one  year  may  reduce  a  crop  by 
more  than  25  percent  or  more. 

Now,  I  do  not  remember  this — but  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  the  effects  of 
the  last  depression,  and  I  know  also  as 
a  student  of  history  what  happened.  Do 
you  realize  that  every  depression  we  have 
had  has  started  with  the  breakdown  of 
farm  Income  of  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture? And.  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
a  whole  lot  of  my  urban  friends  and  some 
of  my  rural  friends  who  I  <lo  not  believe 
have  studied  this,  may  I  say  to  you  that 
conditions  do  not  look  good  today. 

There  are  folks  who  honestly  believe 
that  a  pickup  of  a  few  points  In  the 
stock  market  is  an  increase  in  wealth, 
when  they  should  know  that  the  stock 
market  and  all  the  rest  is  tied  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country,  which  in  turn 
comes  from  the  land. 

This  bill  carries  the  following 
amounts: 


Recommended 
Budget  request  in  bill 


Change 


Title  I -General  activities                J2, 649, 897.  500  $2,954,986.  IM  +$305,088,650 

Title  I l-Credit  agencies                               .- 574,198,000  623,522,000  +49,324.000 

Title  III— Corporations  (including  Public  Law  480)  and  other  assistance  

programs     •"             ^            '                                                                   4,307,680.000  3,827,680,000  -480,000,000 

Title  iv-Reiated  agencies..;:;:  ;.::;"-::;:;::i:'.::::'.".:'.ii:- (4.226,000)     (4, 054,000)     (-172,000) 

Total 7,531,775.500      7,406,188,150      -125.587,350 


THE  IMPACT  or  AOKICtTLTURX 


For  several  years  many  on  the  commit- 
tee have  considered  changing  the  title 
of  this  bill.  The  current  title,  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill,  has  never  adequately 
conveyed  the  full  range  of  effects  on  sill 
the  American  people. 

Some,  but  not  enough,  people  know 
that  the  few  on  the  farm  free  the  rest 
of  us  to  provide  the  machines  and  gadg- 
ets of  modern  day  living.  Many  people 
do  not  stop  to  realize  that  those  who  have 
left  the  farm  have  been  replaced  by  ma- 
chines and  expensive  materials ;  and  that 
the  man  on  the  farm  has  to  fiave  suffi- 
cient income  to  buy  the  machines,  equip- 
ment, chemicals,  and  other  materials; 
otherwise  many  people  now  in  our  cities, 
who  make  the  machines,  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  farm  as  we  saw  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  late  1920s  and  1930"s. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Iden- 
tified with  5.1  percent  of  our  people  on 
the  farm,  in  reality  represent  the  94.9 
percent  of  the  nonfarmers  more  closely 
than  does  any  other  department,  for  It 
represents  the  source  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  all  Americans,  and  fur- 
ther, represents  the  largest  Individual 
market  for  labor  and  industry. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

We  might  term  this  "an  appropriation 
for  protection  of  the  public  health,"  for 
it  carries  funds  for  inspection  of  the 
meats  and  vegetables  which  go  on  our 
tables.  Funds  are  included  in  this  till 
to  provide  for  inspection  of  100  percent 
of  the  red  meat  marketed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
This  same  goal  will  soon  be  reached 
for  poultry. 

The  bill  strengthens  and  Improves  the 
programs  for  the  control  of  pests  and 
pestilence,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  improvements  in  our  food 
supply.  Conversely,  the  bill  includes  ma- 
jor increases  for  the  development  and 
control  of  more  efficient  pesticides.  This 
includes  additional  staff  for  recently  com- 
pleted major  pesticide  laboratories  at 
Gainesville.  Fla.;  College  Station,  Tex.; 
Stoneville.  Miss.;  Durant,  Okla.;  and  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  The  bill  includes  $5.3  mil- 
lion for  the  enforcement  of  pesticide 
regulations  Incuding  the  teams  ready  to 
move  to  determine  the  facts  when  unfor- 
tunate pesticide  accidents  do  occur. 

The  total  recommended  for  pesticides 
research  and  regulation  in  1971  has  near- 
ly doubled  since  1963  as  shown  on  the 
following  table: 


ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  PESTICIDES  RESEARCH  AND  REGULATION  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  1963-71  i 

(In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Item 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Agricultural  Research  Service: 

^""Kch""*"'"^                                                           19.198  23.942  38,812  40,206  41,640  41.865  43.716 

Plant  and  animaldiseaseand'pestcintroL;:;;;;;:;: 28.289  28.646  33.769  35.994  40.621  40,833  41.710 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses..   4^87  52^^  tTssT  76;200  ^^261  82^M8  M.886 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service :  Payments  and  expenses 4,621  4,768  11,010  9.330  9.409  8.977  9.41/ 

Extension  Service: 

•"'^rymlntLTaUs  and  Puerto  Rico - 1.805  1,900  3.985  3.990  4.142  4.180  4.180 

Fede.al  Extension  Service _ 95  100  205  210  218  220  220 

Total,  Extension  Service TsOO  TooO  MM  TzM  f^  M00~  «.*00 

Economic  Research  Service... - -  ■  „ -  ,  „„  ,599  ,  S9  ,  ?}S  i  orin  i  inn 

Forest  Service:  Forest  protection  and  utilization - 1,800  2.000  3.400  3.500  3.700  3.900  4.100 

Total,  pesticides  research  and  regulation 55,808  61,356  91,591  93,730  100,230  100.487  103,331 

I  Includes  obligations  for  pesticides  research  and  regulation  virhich  relate  to  pollution  and  v»hich  are  included  in  the  table  on  pollution  research,  abatement,  and  controL 


45.549 

45,297 


47.109 
46,098 


90,846 
9.420 


93.207 
9.975 


4,370 
230 


4,750 
250 


4.600 

460 

4.100 


5.000 

460 

4,100 


109,426 


112,747 
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Or  perhaps  we  should  term  this  a  bill 
"for  the  protection  of  industry  and  la- 
bor," since  those  few.  the  approximately 

5  percent  left  on  the  farm  have  had  to 
substitute  huge  investments  in  machinery 
and  equipment  for  those  who  have 
moved  to  town,  thus  becoming  perhaps 
industry's  and  labor's  biggest  market. 

The  producers  of  agricultural  products 
spend  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  for  goods 
and  services  to  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock: another  $12  billion  a  year  is  spent 
for  the  same  products  that  urban  resi- 
dents purchase — food,  clothing,  drugs, 
furniture,  appliances,  and  other  products 
and  services  Each  year  the  farmers'  pur- 
chases include  $3.4  bUlion  in  new  farm 
vehicles,  machinery,  and  equipment.  It 
takes  120.000  nonfarm  employees  to  pro- 
duce this  farm  equipment  alone. 

His  annual  purchases  also  include  $3.4 
billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles. 
Farm  production  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry.  Each  year 
the  farmer  buys  products  containing  320 
million  pounds  of  rubber — about  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  used  in  the  United 
States,  or  enough  to  put  tires  on  nearly 

6  million  automobiles.  He  consumes  28 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  an- 
nually. Every  year  he  uses  5  million  tons 
of  steel  in  the  form  of  machinery,  trucks, 
cars,  fencing,  and  building  materials. 
Farm  use  of  steel  accounts  for  40,000 
jobs  in  the  steel  industry. 

BrRAL    DEVXLOPMXNT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  might  be 
called  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1971,  for  this  bUl  provides  funds  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  the  rural  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Department,  in- 
cluding the  activities  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Extension  Service, 


and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  years  ahead  we 
must  look  more  to  our  riiral  areas  for  de- 
velopment of  homes,  jobs,  and  recreation 
for  the  millions  of  additional  Americans 
anticipated.  'With  such  a  small  percent- 
age of  Americans  on  farms,  it  is  clear 
that  such  development  cannot  be  solely 
tied  to  a  farm  economy.  These  agencies 
have  the  loan,  grant,  and  technical  serv- 
ice progrsuns  providing  the  fundamental 
elements  of  rural  development  such  as 
sewer  systems,  telephones,  electricity, 
and  water- resource  development  neces- 
sary for  indiutrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  rural  America. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  made  the  following  num- 
ber of  loans  in  rural  areas,  to  be  repaid 
with  interest:  Farm  ownership  loans, 
13,702;  soil  and  water  loans.  989;  operat- 
ing loans.  50,811;  niral  housing  loans, 
54.102;  emergency  credit  loans,  20.686; 
and  water  and  sewer  grants.  678. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  built 
or  planned  440  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs and  is  operating  68  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects, 
bringing  to  bear  Its  technical  services  on 
the  economic  problems  of  multi-county 
development.  The  committee  is  providing 
for  five  new  projects  in  1971. 

In  this  bill,  the  budget  estimate  is 
raised  by  $20  million  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification and  telephone  programs  which 
have  brought  the  amenities  of  urban  liv- 
ing to  rural  areas  but  not  the  city  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  has  restored  suflBcient 
funds  to  provide  coordination  of  the 
many  Federal  programs  available  to  con- 
tribute to  rural  development.  Agencies 
contributing  to  this  development  include 
Commerce.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fair,  as  well  as  the  several  agriculture 
agencies. 


For  example,  the  recently  passed  Inde- 
pendent ofiBces  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriation  bill  included 
$500  million  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties in  towns  and  cities  above  5,500  in 
population,  $800,000,000  was  provided  in 
1970  for  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
the  President  is  proposing  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  $1  billion  per  year  through  1975. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  from  1965  through 
April  of  1970,  has  spent  $832  million  for 
projects  located  outside  the  major  urban 
areas. 

ANTTPou-tmoN  snx 

This  bill  could  be  cited  as  "the  anti- 
poDution  bUl."  for  included  are  funds  for 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion, in  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Under  the  flood  prevention  and  water- 
shed programs,  there  are  built  or  plarmed 
8,944  floodwater  retarding  structures, 
and  440  multiple-purpose  reservoirs, 
which  will  catch  2.9  billion  tons  of  sedi- 
ment near  their  source.  Such  sediment  is 
a  known  carrier  of  pollution. 

In  addition,  the  ACP  program,  restored 
by  the  committee,  has  contributed  over 
2  million  smaller  on-farm  structures 
where  the  farmer  provides  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost,  including  his  labor. 
The  ACP  program,  with  technical  advice 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has 
fought  pollution  with  measures  such  as 
terracing,  strip  cropping,  and  permanent 
sod  waterways. 

The  committee  has  also  strengthened 
the  research  programs  in  pollution  con- 
trol, with  increased  staffs  for  water  qual- 
ity research  at  Durant.  Okla.;  the  Na- 
tional Sediment  Laboratory  at  Oxford, 
Miss.;  soil  and  water  research  at  Pendle- 
ton, Oreg.;  and  animal  waste  manage- 
ment at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and  Bush- 
land,  Tex. 

A  summary  of  pollution-related  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  follows: 


ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  POLLUTION  RESEARCH,  ABATEMENT,  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1963-71 


(In  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


Ittin 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Airicultural  Research  Serviu: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Research   

Plant  and  inimal  disease  and  pest  control '..' 

Total  salafies  and  expenses 
Cooperatnre  State  Research  Service:  Payments  and'  m- 
penses 


30,262 
1,541 


35,733 
1,749 


52,124 
3,046 


54.982 
3,144 


58,043 
3,737 


59, 432 
4.117 


59,646 
10.359 


85.203 
11.514 


66,230 
13,414 


31,803 
5,155 


37.482 
6.315 


55. 170 
9,487 


Extension  Service 

Payments  and  expenses:  Payments  to  States  and 

Puerto  Rico      

Federal  Extension  Servie«..JII"I" 


58,126 
11,177 


61,780 
11,405 


63.549 
11.070 


70,005 
12.400 


76,717 
12,800 


79,644 
14.000 


4. 252 
248 


4,725 
275 


5.675 
32S 


6,615 
385 


7,575 
425 


8,525 
475 


Total.  Extension  Service. 


9.000 
500 


9,243 
557 


9,656 
644 


4.500 


5.000 


6,000 


7,000 


Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conser.alion  operations 

Great  Plains  conservation  program. .*.".'." 
Watershed  works  of  improvement..".'" 

F'ood  prevention ' 

Resource  conservation  and  development.^ 

Total.  Soil  ConservatKn  Service 

Economic  Researcn  Service 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.'. 


8,000 


9.000 


9.500 


9,800 


10,300 


33,600 
9.500 

10.600 
7.200 


34.800 
10.700 
11.700 
7,500 


37.100 

11.700 

12,100 

7.900 

150 


39.100 

12.600 

12.700 

7.600 

340 


40.100 

14.800 

13.600 

7.500 

900 


41,800 

13.200 

13.300 

7.200 

1,300 


48,700 
13,900 
13,900 
6,900 
2,200 


51,900 
13,400 
18,000 
7,200 
36,000 


51,900 

13.400 

20,500 

7.200 

5,900 


60.900 


65,700 


40 


42 


68.950 
20 
43 


72,340 
20 
45 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serviet: 
Agricultural  conservation  program. 
Emergency  conservation  program 
Administrative  expenses  tor  ACP  and  ECM.T""" 

Cropland  adiustmeni  program .'.."! 

Cropland  co.i version  Brogram 

Appalachian  land  staljilization  and  cOMervatiM 
program 


76,900 
50 
46 


76,800 
90 
48 


85.600 
200 
50 


94,100 

200 

60 


98,900 

200 

60 


182,100 

3,700 

28,225 

"  2.0J6": 


182.800 

5.800 

27,354 


184.600 
12.I0O 
29,301 

""i,"9d6" 


179.500 

5.700 

29.482 

7.100 

200 


188,800 

3,600 

32,298 

500 


170,200 

7,900 

37,596 

600 


159,400 
11,100 
33,000 


156,100 
12.000 
32,900 


185.000 
13,600 
15,000 


6.500 


Total.  Agrtotltural  Stabilization  and  Constrvatbn 
Service 


3.000 


3,300 


216,025 


215,925 


227,901 


221,982 


231,698 


216.296 


206.500 


204.300 


28,600 
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lt«m 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Farmers  Home  Administration: ' 

Water  and  sewer  system  loans:  ^^  ^^^^  jj  j„ 

in^ld:;:;::::::::::::::::::::::"":-"       5.500       22,100       37,000 

Subtotal,  water  and  sewer  system  lotnt —  13. 900  33, 400  50, 100 

Rural  vxalei  and  waste  disposal  grant$ -- -- iii- 

Administrativeeipenses «»  sui  'm 

Total,  Farmers  Home  Administration 14,109  33,901  50,K2 

Forest  Service:  Forest  protection  and  utiluation 30,500 31,  WW ■>"■"'" 

Total,  pollution  research,  abatement,  and  control.  363.032  394,994  452.423 


27.500 
84.700 


82.900 
92.000 


79,400 
83,100 


74.600 
90,000 


64,000 
80,000 


112,200 

18,600 

1,962 


174,900 

22,500 

2.961 


162,500 

23,000 

2,783 


164,600 

25,000 

2,500 


144,000 

42.000 

2.900 


74.000 
86.000 

160,000 

52.000 

3,100 


132, 762 
36,500 


200,361 
41.300 


188,283 
48.000 


192, 100 
54,700 


188,900 
57,200 


215, 100 
62,900 


539.952 


631,540 


613, 136 


631.055 


644.077 


694.704 


>  Excludes  loan  repayments. 

NTJTWnoK 

This  bill  could  be  called  the  peoples 
bill  because  of  its  contribution  to  himian 
nutrition  and  aid  to  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate diet. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiure,  made  possible  by  the  actions  of 
the  Congress  and  this  committee,  is  long 
and  strong  in  the  support  of  nutrition 
and  cost  of  production  research,  research 
on  marketing,  and  support  of  other  agri- 
culture programs  designed  to  improve  the 
basic  structure  of  agriculture  and  to  en- 
able the  American  people  to  spend  only 
16  percent  of  their  income  on  food.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  largely  un- 
noticed. The  committee  is  proud  of  an- 
other part  of  this  record  which  is  also 
lumoticed.  That  is  this  committee's  direct 
support  of  food  aid. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  adopted, 
at  the  committee's  request,  some  impor- 
tant new  language  for  the  section  32  ap- 
propriation. This  language  provided  $45 
million  for  a  number  of  expanded  and 
innovative  programs.  The  amoimt  was 
raised  to  $100  million  in  the  1970  budget. 
The  language  follows : 

(4)  In  addition  to  other  amounts  provided 
In  this  act.  not  more  than  tlOO  million  (In- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $2  million  for  State 
administrative  expenses)  for  (a)  child  feed- 
ing programs  and  nutritional  programs  au- 
thorized by  law  In  the  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  as  amended,  (b)  ad- 
ditional direct  dlstrlbuUon  or  other  pro- 
grams, without  regard  to  whether  such  area 
Is  under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  distribution,  to  provide.  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  perma- 
nent residence,  either  directly  or  through  a 
State  or  local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate 
diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  from  general  and  continued  hun- 
ger resulting  from  insufficient  food,  and  (c) 
milk  for  children  In  nonprofit  high  schools 
and  schools  of  lower  levels,  child-care  cen- 
ters, summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit 
Institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training 
of  children. 

This  language  has  meant  valuable  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  many  emerging  needs 
for  our  food  programs.  In  1970  a  total 
of  $67  million  has  been  allocated  to  sup- 
plement the  funds  available  from  the 
child  nutrition  direct  appropriation  to 
provide  for: 

First.  Special  cash  assistance  which 
provides  schools  with  a  higher  rate  of 
cash  reimbursement  for  serving  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  to  needy  children ; 

Second.  Serving  school  breakfasts  to 


children  in  schools  that  draw  attendance 
from  low-income  areas  and  those  in 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren must  travel  long  distances;  and 

Third.  Equipment  necessary  for  serv- 
ing these  lunches  and  breakfasts. 

The  primary  emphasis  in  the  use  of 
these  fimds  is  the  extension  of  program 
benefits  to  needy  children. 

The  $2  million  designated  for  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  is  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  detailed  plans  and 
justification  of  need  for  supervising  and 
giving  technical  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  for  additional  activities  under- 
taken by  them  to  reach  more  needy  chil- 
dren with  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 

The  $20  million  of  these  fvmds  al- 
located for  the  special  milk  program  are 
being  used  to  supplement  the  $84  mil- 
lion appropriated  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  by  children.  All 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade 
and  under,  all  nonprofit  summer  camps, 
and  childcare  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children  are  eligible 
to  participate. 

A  special  experimental  program  au- 
thorizing free  food  stamps  to  persons 
with  little  or  no  income  was  started  in 
March  1969  in  Beaufort  and  Jasper  Coun- 
ties, B.C.,  with  $5,000  of  these  funds,  and 
this  project  is  continuing  at  this  level 
in  1970. 

The  special  supplementary  food  pack- 
age program  makes  available  enriched 
foods  for  new  and  expectant  mothers,  in- 
fants, and  young  children  in  food  stamp 
areas.  The  program  Is  operated  through 
local  health  facilities  such  as  clinics,  with 
doctors  and  public  health  nurses  pre- 
scribing for  clients  those  foods  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  new  experimental  program  involving 
the  issuance  of  a  special  purpose  food 
certificate  is  being  tested  in  a  limited 
area  of  Chicago.  Eligible  recipients — low- 
income  new  and  expectant  mothers  and 
infants — use  this  food  voucher  to  pur- 
chase milk,  infant  formula  and  baby 
cereal  in  local  retail  stores.  The  remain- 
ing $10,995,000  budgeted  for  1970  is  to  be 
used  for  these  two  programs. 

Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $610  million,  an  increase  of  $270 
million,  for  food  stamps.  The  committee 
helped  this  program  grow  from  a  small 
experiment  conducted  imder  section  32 
to  be  the  major  food  aid  program  of  the 
Department. 

For  example,  in  1967  the  conference 
agreed  and  the  Congress  directed  that 
$5  million  of   the  fimds  for  the  food 


stamp  program  go  to  especially  needy 
persons. 

The  committee  has  supported  a  strong 
nutrition  education  program.  Last  year's 
report  stated: 

The  committee  has  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million  for  the  nutrition  aide 
program  Initiated  last  fall.  This  is  In  line 
with  the  latest  budget  recommendation  and 
places  existing  programs  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Of  this  sum.  $7,500,000  shall  be  available  for 
professional  workers  to  promote  4-H  type 
programs  In  the  depressed  areas  of  our  cities. 
This  program  Involves  educational  work 
among  low-Income  groups  to  reduce  the  In- 
cidence of  malnutrition,  by  providing  home- 
maker  aides  who  wUl  use  available  informa- 
tion, knowledge  and  skills  to  teach  needy 
people  to  utilize  all  resources  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  more  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  feels 
that  full  use  should  tie  made  of  the  Nation's 
3  million  4-H  Club  members  to  promote  4-H 
Club-type  work  with  the  youth  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  The  success  of  this  program  In 
r\iral  areas  has  forcefully  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  this  approach.  It  may  well  be 
foimd  that  the  most  successful  results  from 
nutritional  education  of  low-Income  families 
will  come  through  work  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  clearly 
established  in  the  record,  the  committee 
is  proud  of  its  efforts  to  achieve  better 
nutrition. 

For  1971.  the  committee  has  restored 
the  special  milk  program  recommended 
for  deletion  in  the  budget  estimate.  This 
will  provide  about  3  billion  half-pints  of 
milk  to  about  17  million  schoolchildren. 

The  committee  has  provided  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $1,250  million  for  food 
stamps,  which  of  course  has  to  await 
authorization  before  expenditure,  and 
congratulates  the  Department  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  an  agency  which  is  doing  a  good 
job. 

The  committee  has  raised  by  $5  mil- 
lion the  recently  authorized  equipment 
program  to  a  total  of  $17.5  million  In 
1971. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  $200  million  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  for  an 
estimated  6.6  million  needy  children.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fact  that  the  Children's 
food  service  program  was  signed  into  law 
on  May  14.  1970.  made  It  impossible  to 
obtain  a  budget  recommendation  or  hold 
hearings  in  time  to  include  funds  for  this 
purpose.  The  amended  program  will  have 
the  attention  of  the  committee  in  the 
first  suppemental. 

A  summary  of  the  dramatic  expansion 
of  these  programs  follows: 
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I  |ln  ttwusands  a<  dollarsi 


Item 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


*^S'"^"''"^^ '"""•"' "'*"'*':.  2.063  2.055  3.981  3.943  3.786  3.654  3.734 

'T^ns^V'''.''.!''"''^'''^*'';.'!'"*;.^^  852  874  997  1.092  1.151  1.188  1.232 

Eitension  Service: 

Payments  and  tipenses: 

Payments  to  Statfs  and  Puerto  Rico 

Federal  Eitension  Service 

Total,  Federal  Extension  Service 

Removal  ol  Surplus  AgrKultural  Commodities— Section 
32: 
Commodities  and  administrative  expenses.. 
Special  (eeding  program 

Total,  section  32 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service: 

Special  milk  program 

Child  nutrition  programs 

Food  stamp  program 

Total,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation— domestic  commodity 

donations  and  administrative  expenses 

Office  ol  Information 

Total  human  nutrition 676.979  868.788  724.540  621.177  750.353  919.629        1.238.429 


4.097 
1.677 


1971 

4.272 
1.792 


2,316 

2.350 
100 

2,448 
102 

2,495 
105 

2.571 
109 

2,646 

114 

11,702 
406 

31.788 
1,325 

52, 142 

»5 

1.410 

2.400 

2.450 

2.550 

2.600 

2.680 

2.760 

12.108 

33.113 

53,552 

93.380 

258.503 

229.222 

119.095 

176.985 

164, 390 

339. 995 
45.000 

366.619 
100.000 

268.794 
186.058 

93.380 

258.503 

229.222 

119.095 

176.985 

164.390 

384,995 

466,619 

454,852 

94.036 

99.721 

181,133 

30.479 

97.759 

191.141 

35. 135 

96.552 

201.114 

70.440 

99,289 
211.846 
115.515 

102,574 
220, 205 
187.284 

102,677 
246,088 
250,982 

84.000 
315,338 
610,000 

104.000 

169. 167 

331,753 

20,415 

1.250,000 

283.618 

311,333 

293,425 
148 

324,  035 

163, 578 
177 

368.106 

126.182 
159 

426.650 

138,898 
203 

510.063 

237.442 
132 

599, 747 

236,413 
200 

1,009,338 

112.969 
197 

1,685.753 

294.523 

267, 809 

153 

192 

1,628.010 


2.468.22 


In  determining  the  amounts  consid- 
ered to  be  essential  for  these  purposes 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  important 
to  review  some  of  the  conditions  facing 
the  200  million  American  consumers  as 
well  as  the  economic  strength  of  this 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  years 
ahead. 

rAAlCING    NO    LONGER    ATTRACTIVE 

The  number  of  agricultural  producers 
providing  food  and  fiber  for  our  rapidly 
expanding  population  continues  to  de- 
cline and  is  now  down  to  about  5  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  countrj'.  Trained 
and  experienced  farm  labor  is  in  increas- 
ingly short  supply. 

Long  hours  of  hard  work,  more  rigor- 
ous living  conditions,  hazards  of 
weather,  threats  from  insects  and  dis- 
eases, increasing  financial  risks,  and  de- 
creasing financial  returns  are  causing 
farming  to  become  less  and  less  attrac- 
tive to  each  succeeding  generation  of 
young  people.  Fewer  and  fewer  farm 
children  are  turning  to  farming  as  a  ca- 
reer. More  and  more  of  their  parents  are 
moving  to  "greener  pastures"  in  town  as 
the  monetary  return  for  their  labor,  In- 
vestment, and  managerial  skills  decrease 
on  the  farm. 

As  a  business  venture,  farming  is  be- 
".oming  less  attractive  as  the  necessary 
farm  investment  increaises  and  the  net 
return  on  the  investment  decreases.  Fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  average  farm  investment 
has  increased  nearly  fourteenfold  in  the 
past  25  years,  from  S6.158  in  1940  to  $85.- 
402  in  1969.  They  also  indicate  that  the 
average  return  on  farm  equities  has 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  during 
this  period,  from  7.1  percent  in  1945-49 
to  3.1  percent  in  1968. 

It  is  entirely  understandable,  there- 
fore, why  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  re- 
maining on  the  Nation's  farms,  and  why 
some  5  percent  of  our  population  on  the 
farms  is  now  feeding  the  other  95  per- 
cent in  addition  to  themselves.  This  un- 
desirable imbalance  can  be  expected  to 
be  further  aggravated  as  movement 
away  from  agriculture  continues. 


According  to  Department  figures,  an 
average  of  nearly  800,000  people  have 
left  the  farms  in  each  of  the  last  5  years. 
The  farm  population  has  decreased  to 
about  10  million  today,  as  compared  to 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  that 
number  in  1950. 

The  trend  away  from  the  farm  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  steadily  decreasing 
amount  of  land  in  farms  and  the  size  of 
farms.  The  total  land  in  farms  in  1950 
was  1.2  billion  acres  as  compared  to  1.1 
billion  acres  in  1965,  a  reduction  of  100 
million  acres.  The  average  size  of  a  farm 
increased  from  213  acres  to  377  acres  In 
that  same  period. 

As  the  committee  has  pointed  out 
many  times,  the  farmer  or  agricultural 
producer  can  afford  to  quit,  but  the  con- 
sumer cannot  afford  to  have  him  do  so. 

AGRICULTURE    RE&MINS    BASIC 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
growing  tendency  to  consider  agricul- 
ture as  a  less  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  to  reduce  funds 
needed  for  Its  continued  support,  threat- 
ens our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  future 
food  supply  of  this  country  and  could 
weaken  our  ability  to  meet  our  future  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  leader  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  food-defi- 
cit countries  of  the  world  started  on 
their  decline  by  failing  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  their  basic  natural  resources. 
They  failed  to  provide  necessary  pro- 
tection and  development  through  re- 
search, control  of  insects  and  diseases, 
conservation  and  other  programs  needed 
to  assure  the  preservation  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This  is 
true  of  nearly  every  coimtry  we  aid  to- 
day. We  must  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take. 

One  of  our  major  problems  today  is 
that,  though  agriculture  is  our  best  mar- 
ket for  Industry  and  labor  and  the  most 
economical  supplier  of  the  consumer,  so 
few  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture 


that  its  voice  is  weak  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  a  majority  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Nation.  No  longer  does  agriculture 
figure  prominently  in  the  planning  of 
those  who  would  appeal  to  the  majority. 
This  leaves  a  major  task  for  those  who 
recognize  that  the  national  welfare 
depends  on  a  sound  and  healthy  agri- 
culture. 

LOW   FARM    INCOME   TRIGGERS    FINANC'I.\L 
DEPRESSION 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  seeds  of 
the  Great  Depression  were  sown  in  the 
agricultural  depression  of  the  1920's 
which  followed  the  First  World  War. 
The  failure  to  maintain  farm  exports  or 
to  support  farm  prices  and  thus  to  main- 
tain farmers'  purchasing  power  weak- 
ened banking  and  business.  Yet,  people 
refuse  to  remember  the  lessons  of  the 
terrible  financial  crises  of  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  It  was  graphically  illustrated  in 
1921.  in  1929,  and  again  in  1937  that  if 
the  farmer's  prices  and  purchasing 
power  collapse,  the  whole  economy 
suffers. 

Let  Us  now  briefly  review  the  history 
of  farm  prices  in  the  late  twenties  and 
the  thirties,  when  a  drop  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture not  only  wrecked  farming,  but 
dragged  down  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

After  the  First  World  War  ended  the 
Government  announced  that  it  would  no 
longer  support  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  which  had  brought  S2.94  a  bushel 
in  Minneapolis  in  July  1920,  brought 
$1.72  in  December  1930.  and  92  cents  a 
year  later.  Agricultural  prices  in  general 
collapsed.  Cotton  fell  to  a  third  of  Its 
July  1920  price  and  corn  by  62  percent. 
The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  of  1922 
shows  that  the  total  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  dropped  from  $18,328 
million  in  1920  to  $12,402  million  In 
1921.  As  a  result  of  the  agricultural 
crash  of  1920-21,  453,000  farmers  lost 
their  farms.  Many  others  remained  in 
serious  financial  trouble  which,  in  turn, 
was  reflected  by  failures  of  local  banks. 

Average  wheat  prices  for  the  years  1924 
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to  1927  stayed  pretty  much  In  a  range 
between  $1.19  and  $1.44  a  bushel  as  com- 
pared to  a  parity  price  of  approximately 
$1.40  for  that  period.  Corn  prices  in  these 
same  years  varied  between  70  cents  a 
bushel  to  $1.06  a  bushel  versus  a  parity 
price  of  about  $1.  Cotton  prices  were 
12.5  cents  a  pound  in  1926  but  averaged 
20.7  cents  for  the  other  years,  compared 
to  a  parity  price  of  19.1  cents.  In  1928 
these  prices  were;  wheat,  $1;  cotton,  18 
cents;  and  corn,  84  cents.  By  1931  wheat 
was  38  cents;  cotton,  5.5  cents;  and  corn, 
32  cents — roughly  one- third  of  the  pre- 
1928  price  levels.  Starting  in  August  of 
1929,  wheat  prices  for  the  dominant  fu- 
tures on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  fell 
from  $1.43  average  price  to  76  cents  in 
November  of  1930,  a  drop  of  over  50  per- 
cent in  15  months.  The  Dow-Jones  stock 
price  averages  followed  by  declining  from 
a  high  of  381.2  in  September  to  a  low 
of  41.2  in  July  of  1932.  The  dechne  of 
the  price  of  wheat  on  the  commodity 
exchanges  was  particularly  significant 
since  there  were  nearly  $250  million  of 
open  contracts  in  October  1929,  almost 
2 '/a  times  the  number  of  contracts  in 
normal  years.  A  great  many  of  these 
speculators  were  ruined. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  more 
suicides  during  this  period  among  those 
that  didn't  know  what  a  farm  was  as  a 
result  of  the  breakdown  in  farm  or  com- 
modity prices — which  had  led  to  a  fall 
in  prices  and  values  throughout  the 
economy — than  in  any  other  period  in 
our  history. 

It  was  a  sad  way  to  learn  it,  but  people 
at  that  time  came  to  realize  that  real 
wealth  starts  with  material  things — 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  food  crops  of  all 
kinds,  and  other  raw  materials — and 
that  the  general  economy  was  primed  by 
the  sale  of  raw  materials  since,  in  gen- 
eral, the  total  national  wealth  averages 
some  seven  times  the  sale  value  of  the 
farm  or  raw  material  production. 

We  learned  several  lessons  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties. 

First,  that  when  farmers  cannot  get 
a  fair  return  for  their  production,  the 
land  suffers.  Remember,  the  price  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  going  to  be 
paid  either  by  those  who  use  them,  or  by 
the  land  from  which  they  come.  Con- 
gress, reacting  to  the  terrible  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources,  passed  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  1936.  Yet.  today  these  same  facts 
get  little  recognition. 

Second,  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget 
that  some  form  of  effective  control  over 
farm  production  and  marketing  Is  nec- 
essary. In  1937  heavy  crops  caused  sur- 
pluses and  low  prices  for  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, and  a  severe  drop  in  commodity 
prices  corresponded  to  another  decline 
through  the  economy. 

Our  farm  programs  today  seem  often 
to  be  predicated  on  the  belief  that  cheap 
raw  materials  made  this  country  great. 
That  Is  undoubtedly  true;  however,  we 
wasted  half  our  natural  resources  in  the 
process.  The  high  payments  which  are 
the  result  of  these  policies  have  engen- 
dered a  great  animosity.  In  the  minds  of 
some,  toward  our  agricultural  producers. 

It  shall  be  remembered  that  the  price 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  going  to 
be  paid  either  by  those  who  use  them,  di- 


rectly or  through  taxes,  or  by  the  land 
from  which  they  come. 

The  people  of  India  and  China 
throughout  the  centuries  demanded  food 
and  fiber  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  cost  was  paid  by  the  land  from 
which  it  came.  As  a  result,  the  land  is 
worn  out.  Yet  we  in  this  coiuitry  wore 
out  more  rich  land  in  a  shorter  time 
period  than  any  nation  in  history, 
largely  because  we  had  land  to  waste. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case. 

PAST  ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   AMERICAN   AGRICULTtTRE 

The  eCBciency  of  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  a  blessing  to  the  consumers 
of  the  world.  It  has  provided  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
foods  which  U.S.  consumers  have  come  to 
accept  and  take  for  granted.  It  has  pro- 
duced quantities  in  excess  of  domestic 
needs  which  have  become  a  significant 
factor  in  our  international  programs  of 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  American  agriculture,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  years  have 
enjoyed  a  standard  of  Uving  never  before 
attained  anywhere  in  the  world. 

These  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  by  cooperative  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  in  the  various  agricul- 
tural programs  of  the  Nation.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  land-grant  universities,  and 
the  States  and  local  agricultural  agencies, 
have  developed  an  agricultural  industry 
in  the  United  States  which  is  the  envy  of 
the  entire  world. 

As  a  result  of  our  high  level  of  efifl- 
ciency  in  agricultural  production,  and 
certain  governmental  policies  which  have 
failed  to  make  U.S.  commodities  com- 
petitive in  world  markets,  this  country 
has  had  supplies  of  commodities  which 
have  been  surplus  to  U.S.  needs  dur- 
ing certain  periods  in  the  past  several 
decades.  National  policies  and  farm  pro- 
grams have  been  directed  toward  meet- 
ing this  situation.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
while  these  supplies  were  surplus  to  do- 
mestic U.S.  demands,  they  were  by  no 
means  surplus  to  world  needs.  Also,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  responsible  officials 
and  experts  in  this  country  that  it  is 
much  better  for  the  United  States  to  have 
too  much  rather  than  too  little  of  the 
things  necessary  to  feed,  house,  and 
clothe  our  people.  The  cost  of  handling 
and  storing  surpluses  has  been  small  in- 
deed, compared  to  the  benefits  to  the 
American  consimier  and  to  the  position 
of  strength  in  world  affairs  which  our 
agricultural  production  has  enabled  us  to 
maintain. 

A  FIRM  SUPPLT  OF  POOD  ESSENTIAL 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
conflict,  hunger  is  probably  the  foremost 
problem  of  the  world  today.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  world's  3.5  billion  peo- 
ple suffer  from  malnutrition.  The  World 
Pood  Congress  was  told  in  1963  that 
around  10,000  persons  die  every  day  from 
starvation. 

India  had  a  food  crisis  in  1963.  Short- 
staple  wheat  and  the  so-called  miracle 
rice  has  helped,  but  that  vast  subconti- 
nent still  has  a  year-round  hunger  prob- 
lem ;  so  do  many  other  areas  in  the  world. 
The  present  outlook  is  that  hunger  will 
grow  more  and  more  intense  with  the 


passage  of  time.  The  world's  papulation 
Increase  is  almost  unbelievable.  Each 
year  births  exceed  deaths  by  almost  60 
million. 

This  alarming  population  expansion 
can  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  Is  rea- 
lized that  the  population  of  the  world, 
which  reached  the  first  billion  by  the 
year  1830,  took  orUy  100  years.  1830  to 
1930,  to  reach  2  billion  and  only  30  years, 
1930  to  1960,  to  reach  3  billion.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  6  billion  people  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  13  million  in  1830  to  123  million  in 
1930  and  179  million  in  1960.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  300  million  by  the  year 
1990. 

The  Secretary,  testifying  recently  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  stated : 

We  must,  of  course,  project  the  future 
m  order  to  plan  for  It.  But  there  Is  a  strong 
tendency,  I  think,  to  project  from  present 
conditions,  without  accounting  enough  for 
variables.  Weather,  for  instance,  can  cause 
as  much  as  25  percent  fluctuation  In  Agri- 
culture production. 

Although  the  Secretary  was  speaking 
of  worldwide  agriculture,  this  statement 
is  just  as  applicable  at  home.  It  should 
be  added  that  there  is  an  equal  danger 
in  projecting  past  solutions.  For  this  rea- 
son, volume  1  of  the  hearings  includes 
testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee 
from  Secretary  Benson  in  1957.  These 
hearings  demonstrate  that  pohcies  quite 
similar  to  those  being  followed  today,  in- 
cluding massive  land  retirement,  forced 
thoiisands  of  farm  families  to  migrate 
to  the  cities.  Recent  events  have  proven 
this  migration  to  be  a  disaster.  The 
policies  caused  us  to  lose  our  foreign 
markets,  as  well,  by  holding  an  umbrella 
over  the  world  markets  with  high  prices. 
Foreign  suppliers  got  the  market  and 
we  became  a  residual  suppUer.  Such 
price  levels  have  encouraged  foreign 
planting  of  commodities  such  sis  cotton 
and  wheat  that  have  further  reduced 
our  exports. 

COMPETrrlVE     EXPORT     SALES     NECESSARY 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  committee 
has  done  everything  possible  to  encour- 
age and  require  exportation  of  US.  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  has  continued 
to  insist  that  such  commodities  be  of- 
fered continuously  in  world  markets  on 
a  competitive  basis.  During  those  years 
when  U.S.  commodities  have  been  kept 
competitive,  export  sales  have  increased 
substantially  sind  the  pressure  of  sur- 
pluses has  been  removed  from  the  do- 
mestic markets. 

Despite  unlimited  authority  to  sell 
competitively  in  world  markets  the  De- 
partment's failure  to  sell  competitively 
in  the  early  1950's,  caused  CCC  com- 
modity inventories  to  increase  fronC  $1 
billion  as  of  June  30.  1952,  to  $5  bilUon 
as  of  Jime  30,  1955.  During  this  period. 
CCC  holdings  of  cotton  increased  from 
$418,000  to  $1.2  billion. 

In  1955,  at  the  insistence  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  first  cotton  was  offered  for 
sale  abroad  for  dollars  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  1  million  bales  were  sold  in  a 
few  weeks.  Subsequently  about  7  million 
bales  were  sold  soon  after  they  were  of- 
fered. Then  in  1956,  despite  this  most 
satisfactory  experience,  the  Department 
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took  steps  to  again  hold  U.S.  cotton  off 
world  markets.  This  caused  Congress  to 
enact  the  Export  Sales  Act  of  1956  re- 
quiring sales  for  dollars  to  regain  and 
retain  the  U.S.  historical  share  of  world 
markets. 

Notwithstanding  this  legislation,  the 
Department  in  1958  again  refused  to  offer 
cotton  at  competitive  prices.  The  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  this  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  1956  Export  Sales  Act.  Cotton  ex- 
ports again  dropped — from  7.6  million 
bales  in  1956  to  2.8  million  bales  in  1958. 
This  action  cost  the  CCC  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  did  great  damage  to  U.S. 
cotton  producers. 

In  1959,  tmder  increased  pressure 
from  Congress,  competitive  sales  were  re- 
instituted  smd  exports  again  increased — 
to  a  level  of  6.5  million  bales  in  1959.  De- 
spite the  outstsmding  success  of  the  com- 
petitive sales  program  each  time  it  has 
been  used,  however,  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  favor  the  export  "payment-in- 
kind"  approach,  which  has  not  been  ef- 
fective and  which  has  been  extremely 
costly  to  the  Government. 

The  history  of  our  export  programs 
''clearly  demonstrates  that  the  "  payment- 
in-kind"  program  is  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  competitive  sales  abroad. 
Like  most  exporting  nations  of  the 
world,  we  should  sell  what  we  produce 
and  dcn't  need  for  what  it  will  bring  In 
the  world  markets.  Past  experience  has 
shown  that,  when  buyers  have  the  op- 
portunity to  support  world  prices  by  their 
bids,  markets  throughout  the  world  are 
strengthened  and  commodities  flow  free- 
ly through  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 
Loss  of  markets  to  our  competitors  has 
proved  the  dangers  of  an  artificial  price 
umbrella  over  world  markets,  fixed  by 
a  governmental  agency. 

The  Export  Sales  Act  of  1956  referred 
to  above  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  an  export  goal 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  requires  him 
to  announce  such  figure  to  the  public. 
No  such  goals  have  been  annoimced  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  provisions  of 
law.  This  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
U.S.  exports.  While  the  historical  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  cotton  market  is 
around  6  million  bales  annually  and 
while  the  law  requires  the  export  of  this 
amount,  cotton  exports  dropped  to  3.3 
miUion  bales  In  1962.  4.7  million  bales  in 
1967,  and  2.5  million  bales  estimated  for 
1970. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  committee 
Insists  that  the  Department:  first,  retxim 
to  offering  commodities  for  sale  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis;  second,  make 
"payment-in-kind"  payments  from  com- 
modity stocks  in  lieu  of  cash  payments: 
and  third,  conform  to  the  Export  Sales 
Act  of  1956  by  annoimcing  to  the  world 
the  quantity  of  cotton  the  United  States 
will  intend  to  sell  each  year  on  world 
markets.  The  same  policy  would  be  good 
for  other  commodities.  These  exports 
should  be  from  private  stocks  and  han- 
dled through  private  channels  where  pos- 
sible and  from  Government  stocks  where 
necessary.  The  Export  Marketing  Serv- 
ice should  maintain  the  right  to  deter- 
mine when  and  how  much  to  offer  at 
various  times  during  the  yesu-  to  reach 
the  total  goal. 


The  ability  of  this  coimtry  to  provide 
the  most  abtmdant  supply  of  wholesome 
and  delicious  food  at  the  lowest  cost  ever 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  in  addition  feed  substantial 
numbers  of  hungry  people  throughout 
the  world — has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
strengths  in  meeting  domestic  needs  and 
in  dealing  with  world  problems. 

The  failure  of  Communist  agriculture, 
a  failure  which  is  chronic  and  deep- 
seated,  has  tremendous  implications  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  constantly 
plEigued  by  hunger.  The  Communist  in- 
ability to  produce  efficiently  amd  abim- 
dantly  is  due  in  large  part  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  and  well-directed  research  and 
related  agricultural  programs,  under  a 
system  which  has  tied  the  hands  of  So- 
viet agricultural  scientists. 

This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  allow 
any  change  in  emphasis  or  direction 
which  would  weaken  or  damage  our  suc- 
cessful research,  extension  services,  soil 
conservation,  and  marketing  programs 
which  have  given  this  country  Its  efficient 
and  productive  agricultural  system. 
These  basic  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  related  Institutions,  must  be  con- 
tinued at  least  at  present  levels. 

WHAT    WX    FACE 

The  individual  agricultural  producer 
has  many  spjecial  problems.  For  instance, 
if  he  Is  engaged  in  dairy  production,  he 
will  learn  that,  about  the  time  he  gets 
his  equipment  paid  for,  some  local.  State, 
or  Federal  Department  of  Health — fre- 
quently acting  at  the  instance  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  other  legislative 
bodies,  or  the  press,  catering  to  the  95 
percent  of  nonfarmers — has  passed 
regulations  requiring  entirely  new  equip- 
ment to  meet  "newly  adopted"  standards 
for  the  handling  and  distributing  of 
milk. 

If  he  tries  to  meet  this  requirement,  he 
may  learn  that,  because  of  new  pesticide 
residue- testing  methods  which  can  meas- 
ure a  part  in  a  trillion,  he  has  to  dump 
his  milk.  He  may  have  to  do  this  even 
though  there  be  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  the  minute  traces  found  by  modern 
testing  methods  endanger  anything.  Of 
course,  the  Government  promises — and 
sometimes  pays — an  indemnity. 

If,  like  most,  his  dairy  Is  on  rolling 
grassland  just  outside  a  fast-growing 
city,  his  land  increases  in  value  so  rapidly 
that  in  self-defense  and  because  of 
increasing  taxes  he  must  develop  his  land 
or  sell.  He  comes  out  fine  financially, 
but  there  will  be  no  more  dairying  for 
him. 

If  he  is  a  producer  of  perishable  com- 
modities, he  finds  that  his  Government 
has  set  the  rate  of  pay  for  labor,  plus 
other  requirements,  at  such  a  high  level 
that  his  competitors  go  across  the  border 
into  Mexico  where  labor  is  paid  about 
the  same  per  day  as  the  American  pro- 
ducer's Government  makes  him  pay  per 
hour. 

If  the  American  farmer  is  In  the  poul- 
try business,  he  may  fijid  that  not  only 
must  be  meet  standards  of  health;  but, 
also,  he  must  observe  other  requirements 
of  consumer  groups  that  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  health.  When  he  de- 
velops a  foreign  market,  such  as  he  did 


In  Germany  and  many  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  he  finds  that  the 
Common  Market,  promoted  and  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States,  has  set  up 
uncalled-for  requirements  so  as  to  fence 
him  out  of  this  market.  Of  course,  those 
countries  do  not  provide  a  "tariff,"  they 
just  simply  require  an  equalizing  pay- 
ment, which  has  the  same  effect. 

If  our  American  producer  happens  to 
be  a  cotton  farmer,  he  finds  that  his 
Government — instead  of  carrying  out  the 
law  calling  for  U.S.  production  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  meet  domestic  demand  smd 
supply  our  normal  share  of  world  mar- 
kets— has  set  up  regulations  under  law 
restricting  annual  production.  He  finds 
that,  while  in  effect  charging  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  a  dollar  a  bale  for  promoting 
cotton,  we  do  not  have  U.S.  cotton  of 
desirable  quahty  available  for  world 
markets. 

Our  American  producer  further  learns 
that  while  his  Government  will  pay  him 
to  leave  a  part  of  his  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, the  press — instead  of  giving  him 
credit  for  having  foregone — imwisely,  If 
I  may  say  so — the  use  of  part  of  his  land 
in  order  to  earn  the  money — pictiu-es  him 
as  somewhat  of  a  misguided,  getting 
something  for  nothing.  Govenunent  de- 
pendent. 

Whatever  he  produces,  the  agricul- 
tural producer  will  take  the  brxmt  of  pub- 
lic criticism  for  high  retail  food  prices, 
though  the  high  prices  come  from  con- 
sumer demand  for  processed,  packaged, 
and  frozen  foods,  and  not  from  the  price 
he  receives. 

If  the  American  farm  producer  grows 
grain,  he  may  find  that,  just  about  the 
time  he  begins  to  get  a  fairly  decent  price 
for  his  production,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  sell  enough  from  its  sup- 
ply to  bring  down  the  price  he  receives. 
If  he  looks  abroad,  he  finds  that  for  more 
than  15  years,  under  the  AID  or  foreign 
aid  program,  his  Government  has  been 
educating  foreign  peoples  to  produce  the 
very  commodity  that  he  himself  pro- 
duces. Furthermore,  his  Govenmient  has 
been  making  competitors  out  of  former 
customers,  and  furnishing  U.S.  techni- 
cians to  do  it — 738  at  one  time,  according 
to  oiu-  investigation  a  few  years  ago.  And 
so  it  goes. 

WHAT   IT   ADDS   TTP   TO 

When  all  this  is  said  and  done,  you  can 
easily  see  why  fewer  and  fewer  people  are 
staying  on  the  farm,  why  fewer  and  few- 
er yoxmg  people  are  studying  agriculture 
in  our  colleges.  Of  course,  they  can  quit; 
but  you  and  I  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
do  so. 

Mr.  LANGEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  it  becomes  a  rather  easy  as- 
signment to  fulfill  this  role  in  explsdn- 
Ing  the  bill  before  us,  following  the  very 
eloquent  and  precise  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  by  now  all  realize  the  extent  to 
which  he  Is  Informed  in  great  detail  of 
the  problems  as  they  relate  to  agricul- 
ture, the  extent  to  which  moneys  are 
provided  in  this  bill  to  deal  with  each  of 
those  problems,  «md  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  attempted  to  satisfy  the  great 
needs  of  rural  America  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

He  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  members  of 
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the  subcommittee  have  been  most  ade- 
quately assisted  by  the  committee's  coun- 
sel, Jerry  Boling.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  Jerry  has  filled  that  difficult  role; 
but,  watching  him  in  action,  one  would 
never  know  it,  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with  his  quick  grasp  of  the  diffi- 
cult material  that  the  subcommittee 
must  deal  with  and  his  ability  to  prompt- 
ly supply  us  with  needed  information 
and  advice. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  every  Member  to  the 
excellent  committee  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  about  the  vital  role  agri- 
culture has  played,  and  continues  to  play, 
in  our  Nation's  life.  It  also  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  the  many  programs 
funded  by  this  bill  to  all  Americans  and 
points  out  the  error  of  looking  upon  this 
bill  as  important  only  to  farmers  and 
rural  America,  Surely,  anyone  who  reads 
this  committee  report  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  Importance  of  this 
bill  to  the  future  of  our  country, 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  Is  a  rather  old 
joke  that  has  been  fioatlng  around  for 
several  years  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  employ- 
ing more  people  than  there  are  farmers. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  humor  in  this 
for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  with  the  conditions  confront- 
ing our  fsirmers  In  nu^  America.  How- 
ever, for  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  situation,  it  has  a  rather  hollow 
ring  because  this  old  joke  is  based  on 
some  false  assumptions,  I  think  that 
this  is  a  good  time  to  clarify  those  as- 
simiptlons.  The  first  assumption  Is  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  Is  primarily 
engaged  in  serving  and  assisting  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer.  This  Is  not  true 
as  I  will  demonstrate  shortly.  The  sec- 
ond assumption  Is  that  the  Agriculture 
Departmnet  is  a  mushrooming  bureauc- 
racy that  is  soaking  up  an  inordinate 
share  of  Federal  funds.  This  also  is  not 
true  as  I  will  explain  later.  It  Is  true 
that  the  number  of  farmers  and  the 
number  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
employees  are  coming  closer  together, 
but  the  reason  for  that  is  the  economic 
conditions  which  exist  In  rural  America 
Eo-e  forcing  the  farmer  off  the  farm.  We 
are  fast  approaching  the  point  where 
only  the  largest  and  most  well  estab- 
lished farmers  are  able  to  make  a  de- 
cent living  on  the  farm  producing  the 
food  and  fiber  that  the  rest  of  us  are  de- 
pendent up>on.  From  1960  to  1968,  the 
total  farm  population  declined  by  over 
30  percent  from  15,6  mlUion  to  10,5  mil- 
lion. This  continued  hemorrhaging  of 
the  vitality  of  rural  America  must  be 
ended  for  it  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
lives  of  everyone.  Rural  communities 
lose  their  most  valuable  asset — their 
young  people  who  find  they  have  no 
futm"e  there.  Soon  these  communities 
find  that  they  are  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  to  their  populations,  thus 
driving  away  more  peopl'5  and  busi- 
nesses. On  the  other  hand,  our  urban 
centers  are  being  inundated  by  folks 
from  rural  areas  beyond  their  capacity 
to  absorb  them.  The  results  are  over- 
crowding, pollution,  Inadequate  job  op- 
portunities, crime,  and  all  the  other  ur- 


ban ills  with  which  we  have  beoMne  so 
familiar. 

That  this  bill  deals  with  several  areas 
of  national  concern  can  be  seen  by  even 
the  briefest  reading  of  the  committee  re- 
port. Pollution,  conservation,  nutrition, 
welfare,  housing,  community  develop- 
ment, and  consumer  protection,  all  fa- 
miliar terms  in  today's  headUnes;  and 
aU  are  dealt  with  in  the  bill  which  we  are 
now  considering.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  consider  In 
the  detail  the  many  features  of  this  bill 
which  deal  with  items  of  current  public 
concern.  However,  I  believe  that  a  brief 
recital  of  the  highlights  of  this  aspect  of 
the  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  my 
colleagues  who  do  not  have  a  particular 
interest  in  agriculture  that  this  bill 
merits  their  support.  In  fact,  as  it  has 
for  the  past  several  years,  this  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture contains  more  funds  for  programs 
of  concern  to  urban  citizens  than  for 
programs  of  particular  interest  to  the 
farmer. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  pollu- 
tion control,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $56  million 
for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants.  This  figure  is  an  increase  of  $10 
million  over  last  year's  appropriation  and 
$32  million  over  the  budget  estimate. 
This  $56  million  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  315  plarming  grants  and  745  de- 
velopment grants  to  small,  rural  com- 
munities whose  resources  are  inadequate 
to  finance  these  vital  facilities.  Not  only 
will  these  small  communities  benefit  by 
an  improved  and  healthful  water  supply 
as  well  as  a  better  environment,  but  all 
of  us  will  benefit  by  the  decreased  pol- 
lution of  our  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes 
that  will  result  from  the  construction  of 
these  facilities. 

Additionally  in  the  field  of  pollution 
control,  we  sire  recommending  an  appro- 
priation of  $112.7  million  to  operate 
pesticide  research  smd  regulation  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  1971.  The  chart  on 
page  3  of  the  committee  report  shows  us 
the  funding  history  of  these  programs; 
as  one  can  easily  see,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  growth  in  congressional  sup- 
port for  these  activities  in  recent  years — 
we  have  doubled  their  funding  in  the 
past  8  years.  This  is  the  result  of  a  legiti- 
mate concern  over  the  impact  of  these 
chemicals  and  other  agents  on  our  en- 
vlromnent.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  responded  to  this  concern  with 
considerable  vigor.  The  beefed-up  fimd- 
Ing  provided  in  this  bill  should  enable 
the  Department  to  deal  more  effectively 
and  more  intelligently  with  this  difficiilt 
problem. 

In  the  broader  area  of  conservation, 
of  which  pollution  control  is  an  impor- 
tant part,  this  bill  also  responds  to  the 
concern  of  the  Nation.  The  committee  is 
reconunending  that  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  be  restored  to  the 
same  level  as  it  Is  operating  at  during 
the  current  fiscal  year — $195.5  million. 
This  Important  conservation  progrsun  en- 
ables thousands  of  individual  farmers  to 
institute  conservation  practices  on  their 
farms  each  year.  The  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  each  of  us  from  this  program  are 
many  and  varied:  The  development  of 
needed  recreation  Eireas  and  wildlife 
habitats;  the  ending  of  stream  pollution 


by  siltation:  the  restoration  of  depleted 
land  to  assure  us  a  continuing,  abundant 
supply  of  food.  These  are  just  examples 
of  the  fruits  of  this  program. 

The  elimination  of  funds  for  ACP,  as 
recommended  in  the  budget,  would  ne- 
cessitate the  addition  of  such  amounts  to 
the  other  conservation  and  watershed 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment if  we  are  to  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  conserving  our  natural  resources. 
This  program  provides  the  best  possible 
means  for  getting  conservation  practices 
applied  to  the  land.  Until  a  better  pro- 
gram Is  proposed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  Is  one,  It  would  be  a  real  mistake 
to  fall  to  support  this  key  conservation 
program. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
principal  conservation  arm  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  provides  profes- 
sional leadership  in  soil,  water,  and  plant 
conservation,  working  directly  with  lo- 
cally managed  soil  conservation  districts 
and  local  sponsors  of  watershed  projects. 
We  have  recommended  an  increase  of 
almost  $10  million  to  fund  the  Service's 
conservation  operations.  Additionally,  we 
have  recommended  an  increase  of  $10.4 
million  in  the  important  watershed  works 
of  improvement  program  which  wUl  pro- 
vide for  70  new  construction  starts.  The 
program  assists  local  watershed  districts 
to  undertake  needed  flood  prevention  and 
soil  erosion  prevention  activities  of  a 
magnitude  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
local  district.  Finally,  the  coirmiittee  rec- 
ommends a  $3.6  million  increase  for  re- 
source conservation  and  development — 
R.C.  &  D. — projects.  This  increase  will 
allow  seven  projects  which  are  ready  to 
begin  construction  to  proceed  and  will 
permit  five  new  plaiming  starts  in  fiscal 
1971. 

Our  obligation  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  assist  those  in  need  achieve  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  has  long  been 
recognized  by  this  committee  and  we 
have  acted  in  support  of  that  recogni- 
tion to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  committee's  record  in 
this  area  is  contained  on  pages  8  to  1 1  of 
the  committee  report.  It  Is  an  impressive 
record  and  one  that  we  are  proud  of.  As 
the  chart  on  page  11  demonstrates,  we 
have  quadrupled  the  funds  that  are  de- 
voted to  human  nutrition  programs  over 
the  past  8  years ;  and  just  this  year  alone, 
we  are  recommending  a  $1  billion  in- 
crease in  these  programs. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  special 
milk  program  in  this  bill  and  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $104  million 
to  fimd  it;  the  same  level  It  was  fimded 
at  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  almost  3  billion  half  pints  of  mUk 
were  served  to  16.6  million  children 
through  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Additionally,  approximately  16,000 
schools  participate  in  the  special  milk 
program  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
national  school  lunch  programs.  This 
means,  of  coxirse,  that  the  special  milk 
program  Is  the  only  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram that  the  children  attending  these 
16,000  schools  are  able  to  participate  In. 
Undoubtedly,  these  16,000  schools  are 
concentrated  in  poorer  urban  neighbor- 
hoods and  small  rural  communities  that 
have  been  imable  to  support  a  school 
lunch  program — the  very  schools  that 
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most  need  our  support.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  feel  that  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  special  milk  program  be 
continued  at  this  time. 

For  the  other  child  nutrition  programs, 
the  committee  has  recommended  in- 
creases totaling  over  $105  million — $65 
million  of  this  increase  is  slotted  for  free 
and  reduced  priced  lunches  for  needy 
children. 

For  the  food  stamp  program,  the  full 
$1.25  billion  has  been  recommended  even 
though  the  program  has  not  been  au- 
thorized beyond  December  1970,  at  a 
level  of  $170  million.  Consequently,  we 
have  had  to  insert  language  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  until  they 
are  properly  authorized.  As  we  have  in 
the  past,  the  committee  has  once  again 
funded  the  food  stamp  program  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

Our  commiunent  to  assist  the  poor  to 
obtain  an  adequately  nutritious  diet  does 
not  end  here.  Last  year,  the  Congress, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee, provided  $30  million  for  the  new 
nutrition  aide  program  which  employs 
homemaker  aides  to  teach  needy  people 
to  utilize  all  of  tlieir  resouixes  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  more  adequate  diet. 
This  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  recommending  a  $20 
million  increase  for  it. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  tliis  committee  is 
proud  of  its  record  in  support  of  nutri- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  bill  adds 
substantially  to  that  record. 

Another  problem  of  national  propor- 
tions that  this  bill  deals  with  is  our  effort 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  our  citi- 
zens. Although  too  few  people  realize  it, 
the  housing  crisis  in  rural  America,  which 
contains  well  over  half  of  this  country's 
substandard  housing,  is  much  more  acute 
than  it  is  in  urban  America.  This  com- 
mittee has  responded  to  this  crisis  in 
rural  America. 

First,  we  are  recommending  that  the 
rural  housing  direct  loan  account  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  be  re- 
stored to  its  1970  level  of  $30  million.  Of 
this  amount,  $27  million  will  be  allotted 
for  direct  loans  to  individuals  for  very 
low  income  housing  repair  loans  and  for 
low-  to  moderate-income  building  loans. 
FHA's  major  loan  programs  are  fi- 
nanced through  its  two  insurance 
funds — the  agricultural  credit  insurance 
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fund  and  the  rural  housing  insurance 
fund.  The  budget  anticipates  loans 
totaling  $2.2  bUlion  will  be  made  from 
these  funds  in  fiscal  1971.  The  fiscal  1970 
budget  had  projected  that  $2.2  billion 
of  these  loans  would  be  made  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  For  various  reasons, 
present  estimates  place  tlie  total  at  $1.6 
billion.  In  order  to  assist  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  achieve  the  $2.2 
bUlion  goal  in  fiscal  1971.  we  are  rec- 
ommending an  additional  $9.5  million 
to  enable  FHA  to  employ  an  additional 
900  persons  to  administer  these  ntal  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  also  provided  funds  to  ad- 
minister the  new  loan  programs  for  In- 
dian Tribes  that  are  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-227  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  April  11  of  this  year. 

In  order  that  the  nu-al  electric  and 
rural  telephone  systems  continue  their 
vital  function  in  the  development  of  rural 
America,  the  committee  recommends  the 
full  budget  estimate  for  each  of  these 
loan  accounts— $322  million  and  $123.8 
million  respectively.  In  recognition  of  the 
acute  need  for  these  loans  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, we  are  recommending  tliat  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  be  placed  in  budgetary 
reserve  to  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  these  programs  as  the  need 
is  demonstrated. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
is  responsible  for  administering  the  con- 
sumer protection  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams and  the  marketing  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  ac- 
tivities include  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion, the  inspection,  classification,  and 
grading  of  other  commodities  to  assure 
the  housewife  that  grade  A  really  is  grade 
A  and  programs  to  assure  the  efficient 
and  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.  We  are  recommending  an  in- 
crease, including  pay  costs,  of  almost 
$15.7  million  for  the  Service  over  the 
fiscal  1970  appropriation.  $9.2  million,  or 
60  percent  of  this  increase  will  be  devoted 
to  expanded  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
activities. 

Another  agency  whose  activities  have 
a  significant  impact  on  all  Americans  is 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which 
has  the  primary  function  of  expanding 
the  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
abroad.  In  view  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  which  has  been  dete- 
riorating for  the  past  several  years,  the 
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efforts  of  the  Foreign  Af licultural  Serv- 
ice to  increase  the  sales  of  our  farm 
products  for  dollars  become  increasingly 
important  to  our  economic  stability.  Last 
month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
an  agricultuial  attaches'  conference  in 
Canberra,  Australia,  which  considered 
the  potential  for  U.S.  sales  in  the  Far 
East.  In  the  near  future,  I  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  these  nations  as  they  were 
discussed  at  the  conference. 

At  this  time,  I  can  report  that  these 
Far  Eastern  countries  are  expanding 
tlieir  markets  for  food  and  fiber.  There 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  ex- 
pand our  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; but  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity, we  will  have  to  compete 
vigorously  in  these  markets.  We  will  have 
to  expand  our  sales  efforts,  and  we  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  deliver  high  qual- 
ity products  in  forms  that  are  desirable 
in  these  societies.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  committee  is  recommending  an 
additional  $250,000  for  FAS  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  attache  service  in  the  field 
in  these  Far  Eastern  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  many  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  evei-y  American.  However, 
there  is  another  contribution  that  the 
Department  has  made  to  all  of  us  that 
has  gone  virtually  unrecognized.  With 
the  inflationary  ravages  that  have  been 
afflicting  us  in  recent  year,  that  contri- 
bution becomes  more  significant  and 
hopefully  will  serve  as  a  standard  for 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 
That  contribution  is  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  expenditures 
for  agriculture  and  rural  development 
programs  have  not  been  a  factor  in  the 
creation  of  the  inflation  which  has  in- 
fected our  economy. 

In  order  to  clearly  establish  this  fact, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  charts.  These  charts  are 
based  on  the  figures  presented  on  pages 
66  through  68  of  "The  Budget  in  Brief 
for  Fiscal  Year  1971."  Chart  A  contains 
the  actual  1969  and  estimated  1971  budg- 
et outlays  for  each  function  and  sub- 
function  listed  plus  the  percentage 
change  for  each  item.  Chart  B  contains 
the  same  items  for  fiscal  1960  and  fiscal 
1970.  The  charts  follow: 


1971 
estimate 


Percentage 

of  change 

(increase  or 
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NitJonal  defense: 

Department  of  Defe-'se-Militafv: 

Military  personnel  (includrng  retired)...  23  818 

Operation  and  maintenance 22,227 

Procurement 23'98S 

Research  and  development 7,' 457 

Military  construction  and  ottier '..  '  525 

Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipts —135 

Subtotal.    Department    of    Defense- 

"*'l"»fy 77.877 

Atomic  energy 2  450 

Military  assistance ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  'igg 

Defense-related  activities '.'.'..'.'..'.  260 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts '.'.'.'."  —138 

Total  national  defense 81.240 
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7,382 
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71, 191 

2,411 

600 
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+314.0 
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73,583 


-9.4 


International  affain  and  finance: 

Economlcand  financial  assistance 2,420 

Food  for  peace.  '975 

Conduct  of  lore^^n  aftalrs ......1  371 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities"  237 

Deductionsfor  offsetting  receipts —217 

Total  i  nfernatlonal  affairs  and  finance 3, 785 

Space  research  and  technology: 

Manned  space  flight... 2,781 

Space  science  and  application '  569 

Space  techno  logy 344 

Aircraft  technology '."'.'.Ill  I6S 

Supporting  space  activities llllllllllll  390 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts —6 

Total  space  research  and  technology 4, 247 


2,357 
852 
412 
241 

-273 


-2.6 
-12.6 
+11.0 

+1.6 
+25.8 


3.589 


-5.17 


1,937 
612 
306 
184 
376 
-15 


-30.3 
+7.5 

-11.0 

+9.5 

-3.6 

+150.0 


3,400 


-19.9 
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Function  and  subfunction 


1969 

actual 


1971 
estimate 


Percentiga 
of  change 

(increua  or 
decreaM) 


Agriculture  and  rural  development: 
Farm  income  stabilization.. . 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources H 

Rural  housing  and  public  facilities ' . 

Research  and  other  agricultural  services 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts    . 


5.000 
343 
318 
645 

-85 


4,467 
317 

-176 
799 
-41 


Function  and  subfunction 


1969 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


Percentage 

of  change 

(if>cre«M  or 

dec(*8S«) 


-20.6 

-7.6 

-155.3 

+23.8 
-193.2 


Total  agriculture  and  rural  development. 


Natural  resources: 

Water  resources  and  power 

Land  management 

Recreational  resources 

Mineral  resources. 

Other  natural  resources  programs. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts.. 


6.221 


5.364 


-13.7 


2.256 

643 

372 

71 

160 

-1,373 


2,940 
771 
546 
110 
183 
-2,048 


+30.3 
+  19.9 
+46.7 
+54.9 
+14.3 
+49.1 


Total  natural  resources. 


2,129 


2,503 


+17.5 


Commerce  and  transportation: 

Ground  transportation 4  413 

Air  transportation HI  li042 

Water  transportation '..I'.'."  864 

Area  and  regional  development '.'"  584 

Postal  service 920 

Advancement  and  regulation  of  business.  Jill  206 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts — 157 

Total  commerce  and  transportation 7,873 


4,881 
1.668 
938 
710 
382 
425 
-217 


+10.6 
+60.0 
+8.5 
+21.5 
-58.4 
+  106.3 
-38.2 


Education  and  minpower — Continued 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Total,  education  and  manpower 

Health: 

Providing  or  financing  medical  services  .  . 

Development  of  health  resources 

Prevention  and  control  of  health  problems. 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


Total  health 

Income  security: 
I  Retirement  and  social  insurance.. 

Public  assistance 

Social  and  individual  services..!! 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts. 

Total  income  security 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 
I  Income  security 


-13 


-14 


+7.7 


6,825 


8,129 


+19.1 


9,315 

1,918 

465 

-2 


12,106 

2,235 

618 

-1 


+29.9 
+16.5 
+32.9 
-50.0 


11.696 

32, 240 

4,272 

888 

-1 


14.957 

41.895 

7.035 

1,454 

-1 


+27.8 

+29.9 

+64.6 

-1-63.7 

0 


37,399 


50.384 


+34.7 


8.785 


+11.5 


Community  development  and  housing: 

Low  and  moderate  income  housing  aids 

Community  environment 

Community  facilities ! 

Concentrated  community  development 

Community  planning  and  administration 

Maintenance  of  the  housing  mortgage  markeL 
Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipts 

Total,     community     development     and 
housing 


871 
632 
146 
684 

47 

-406 

-13 


1.499 

1.173 

237 

1,242 

95 

-464 

(') 


+72.1 
+85.6 
+62.3 
+81.5 
+102. 1 
+14.2 


Hospital  and  medical  care 

Education,  training  and  rehabilitation.' 

Housing 

Other  veterans  benefits  and  services.! 
Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipte ! 


5,528 

1,566 

701 

102 

237 

-493 


6.018 
1,796 
1,206 
-315 
269 
-498 


+8.8 

+14.6 

+72.0 

-408.8 

+13.5 

+1.0 


Total  veterans  benefits  and  services. 


7.640 


8,475 


+119 


1,961 


3,781 


+92.8 


Education  and  manpower: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

Higher  education 

Science  education  and  basic  research. 

Vocational  education 

Other  education  aids 

Manpower  training    

Other  manpower  aids.. ! 


2.480 
1,230 
490 
262 
373 
1,193 
810 


2.710 

1,449 

490 

329 

411 

1,720 

1,034 


+9.2 
+17.8 

0 
+25.5 
+10.1 
+44.1 
+27.6 


Less  than  $500,000. 


General  Government: 

Central  fiscal  operations 

Law  enforcement  and  justice !!!!!!!!!! 

General  properly  and  records  management! 

Legislative  and  judicial  functions 

National  Capital  region  !!" 

Central  personnel  management  ...!!!!!!!! 
Executive  direction  and  other  general  gov- 
ernment     

Deductions  for  offsetting  receiph!!!!!!!  !' 


1,094 
534 
567 
302 
162 
146 

299 

-238 


1.345 
1,027 
632 
377 
414 
184 

360 
-255 


+22.9 
+92.3 
+11.4 
+24.8 
+155.5 
+26.0 

+20.4 
+7.1 


Total  general  Government. 


2.866 


4,084 


-1-42.5 


Interest 

Allowances !.!!!!!!!! 

Undistributed    intragovernmental    transac- 
tions  


15,791 


-5,117 


17,799 
2,575 

-6,639 


+12.7 


+29.7 


Total  outlays. 


184,556 


200.771 


+8.7 
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Function  and  subfunction 


Outlays  (millions)  Percentage  in- 

crease  (+)  or 

1960  1970     decrease  (-) 


Outlays  (millions) 


(estimate) 


National  defense: 

Department  of  Defense— Military: 

Military    personnel   (including   retired 

personnel) 

Operation  and  maintenance ! 

Procurement. 

Research  and  development 

Military  construction  and  other 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts. 

Subtotal.   Depart.-nent  of  Defense- 
Military "  

Atomic  energy  1. .       

Military  assistance  ' ..!!! 

Defense-related  activities H 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts  > 


$11,738 

10, 223 

13,334 

4,710 

1,750 

-275 


$25, 158 

21,500 

21,550 

7,300 

1.139 

-140 


+  114.3 
-I-1I0.3 
+61.6 
4-55.2 
-(-34.9 


Function  and  subfunction 


1960 


Natural  resources: 


(estimate) 


Percentage  in- 
crease (i-)  or 
1970     decrease  (-> 


41.479 

2,623 

1.631 

244 


76,505 

2,461 

495 

119 

-150 


+84.4 

-6.2 

-69.7 

-51.2 


Water  resources  and  power  

Land  management  . 

Recreational  resources 

Mineral  resources 

other  natural  resources  programs. 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts.. 

Total  natural  resources 


1,241 
305 
125 
30 
66 
-748 


2,325 
746 
447 
116 
178 
-1,325 


+87.3 
-i-144.6 
+257. 6 
+286.7 
+169.7 


1,019 


2.485 


+143.9 


Total  national  defense. 


45,908 


79,432 


+73.0 


International  affairs  and  finance: 

Economic  and  financial  assistance 

Food  for  Peace  ._ 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities. 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts. 

Total  international  affairs  and  finance. 

Space  research  and  technology: 

Manned  space  flight 

Space  science  and  application !! 

Space  technology 

Aircraft  technology !.!!!!! 

Supporting  space  activities !!!!!!!!!! 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


1,391 

1,458 

214 

137 

-146 


2,746 
971 
396 
237 

-237 


+97.4 
-33.4 
+85.0 
+73.0 


Commerce  and  transportation: 

Ground  transportation 

Air  transportation _ .!!!!!!!!! 

Water  transportation !!!!!!!!! 

Area  and  regional  development III.'" 

Postal  service HI 

Advancement  and  regulation  of  business.!! 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts ! 


2,984 
568 

509 
120 
525 
193 
-125 


4,810 

1,290 
919 
717 

1,247 
597 

-144  . 


-1-61.2 
+127.1 

+80.6 
+497.  5 
+137.5 
+209.3 


Total  commerce  and  transportation. 


4.774 


9.436 


+97.7 


3.054 


4.113 


+34.7 


113 
133 
52 
72 
30 
(») 


2,355 
634 
337 
180 
387 
-6 


+  1.984.1 
+376.  7 
+548.1 
+150.0 

+1,190.0 


Total  space  resfearch  and  technology... 

Agcrlulture  and  rural  development: 

Farm  income  stabilisation 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources 

Rural  housing  and  public  facilities 

Research  and  other  agricultural  services. 
Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts 


401 


+869.1 


2,383 
324 
333 
312 
-29 


4,485 

344 

830 

726 

-43 


+88.2 

-K.2 

+149. 2 

+  132.7 


Total  agricultural  and  rural  development. 

Sc  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXVI 1196— Part  14 


3,322 


6,343 


+90.9 


Community  development  and  housing: 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing  aids 

Community  environment 

Community  facilities J.'.V 

Concentrated  community  development !. 

Community  planning  and  administration 

Maintenance  of  the  housing  mortgage  market. 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Total  community  developmentand  housing. 

Education  and  manpower: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Higher  education.  

Science  education  and  basK  researdi ..J 

Vocatnnal  education ! 

Other  education  aids 

Manpower  training HH 

Other  manpower  aids.  ...!!! 

Deductkins  for  offsetting  receipts.._V-VJ!.V." 

Total,  education  and  manpower 


$145  $1,153              -(-695.2 

105  1,122             +968.6 

18  200           +1,011.1 

960 

-72  82 

787  -469 

-11 W 

971  3,046              +213.7 


397 

272 

120 

39 

58 

4 

399 

-11 


2.668 
1,395 
490 
266 
434 
1.368 
929 
(')  . 


+572.0 
+412.9 
+308.3 
+582.1 
+648.3 
+34,100.0 
+  132.9 


1.286 


7.538 


-1-486.2 


Health: 

Providing  or  financing  medical  services. 
Development  of  healtn  resources 


146 

554 


10.582 
2,142 


+7.147.9 
-1-286  6 
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Ju7ie  9,  1970 


Outlays  (millions) 


Function  and  sublunctton 


1960 


(estimate) 


Percentage  m- 

crease  ( i-)  or 

1970      decreased-) 


Outlays  (millions) 


Healtfi— Continued 

Preventioii  and  control  ol  health  problems 
Deductions  lor  ottsetting  receipts. 

ToUI.  health    .       _, 

Income  security: 

Retirement  and  social  insurance 

Public  assistance 

Social  and  individual  services 

Deductions  lor  oHsetting  receipts 

Total  income  security  .     

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Income  security     

Hospital  and  medical  care 

Education,  training,  and  rehabilitation. 

Mousing _.      _ 

Other  veterans  benefits  and  services 

Deductions  lor  oltsetting  receipts , 

Total  veterans  benefits  and  services 


58 
-2 

542 
-1 

+834.5 

7S6 

13.265 

+1.654.6 

15. 597 

37.106 
5.381 
1.347 
-1  . 

+  137.9 

2.293 

+  134.7 

SS 

+  1.430.7 

-1 

17.977 

43,832 

+  143.8 

Function  and  subtunclion 


1960 


1970 
(estimate) 


Percentage  in- 
crease (  +  )  or 
decrease  (-) 


4.054 

5.950 

+46.8 

963 

1.787 

+85.6 

531 

1.000 

+88.3 

206 

162 

-21.4 

187 

266 

+42.2 

-514 

-484  ... 

General  Government: 

Central  fiscal  operations 573 

Law  enforcement  and  lustice 263 

General  property  and  records  management..  351 

Legislative  and  ludicial  functions 1S8 

National  Capital  region 30 

Central  personnel  management 82 

Executive  direction  and  other  general  Govern- 
ment   108 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts —238 

Total  general  Government 

Interest 

Allowances 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions 

Tot»l 

Total  outlays.. 

Total 176, 152 


1,257  +119.4 

772  +193.5 

631  +79.8 

364  +130.4 

256  +753.3 

166  +102.4 

426              +294. 4 
-253 

3.620 

7.821 

475 

6.088 

T.mf 

6.152 
21,733 


1.327 
8,299 

3.620 
17.821 

475  ... 
-6.088  ... 

+172.8 
+114.7 

-2, 297 

92.223 
83.929 

197.885 
176.152  . 

+114.6 

5.426 


8.681 


+60.0 


I  Entries  net  of  offsetting  receipts. 

-  Eidudes  offsetting  receipts  which  have  been  distributed  by  subfunction  above. 

>  Less  than  JSOO.OOO. 


Source:  U.S.  Executive  Office  ol  the  President  The  budget  in  brief,  fiscal  year  I97I,  pp.  66-68. 


Taking  chart  A  first,  we  see  that  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  agriculture  and 
rural  development  programs  will  actual- 
ly decline  by  13.7  percent  from  fiscal 
1969  to  fiscal  1971.  Only  space  research 
and  technology  will  experience  a  larger 
decline,  and  only  national  defense  and 
international  affairs  and  finances  will  ex- 
perience declines.  All  other  areas  will  ex- 
penence  increases  ranging  up  to  92.8 
percent  for  commimity  development  and 
housing.  The  total  budget  will  grow  from 
S184.6  billion  to  S200.8  billion,  an  increase 
of  8.7  percent.  However,  had  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government  followed  the 
pattern  of  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment programs,  total  outlays  in  fiscal 
1971  would  be  imder  $160  billion— $40 
billion  less  than  they  are  expected  to 
be. 

If  we  consider  expenditures  over  the 
past  decade,  chart  B  shows  that  outlays 
for  agriculture  and  rural  development 
programs  grew  by  91  percent  from  1960 
to  1970.  The  only  categories  which  in- 
creased by  a  smaller  percentage  were  na- 
tional defense,  international  affairs  and 
finance,  and  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. Other  programs  experienced  sub- 
stantial increases:  Natural  resources  up 
144  percent:  community  development 
and  housing  up  214  percent;  education 
and  manpower  up  486  percent:  space  re- 
search and  technology  up  869  percent; 
and  health  up  a  staggering  1655  percent. 
Total  Federal  outlays  over  the  decade  in- 
creased from  $92.2  billion  to  $197.9  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  114.6  percent.  Had 
the  growth  in  the  total  Federal  budget 
been  restricted  to  the  growth  in  agricul- 
ture expenditures,  the  fiscal  1970  budget 
would  have  been  $176.2  billion — $21.7  bil- 
lion below  the  level  it  is  now  expected 
to  be. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make  is 
with  those  critics  of  agriculture  who  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
penditures for  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment are  excessive  and  therefore 
must  bear  a  substantial  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  inflation  we  are  now  ex- 


periencing.  Rather,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
had  the  rest  of  the  Government's  expend- 
itures followed  the  pattern  of  expendi- 
tures for  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment, we  would  not  be  experiencing  the 
inflation  that  has  been  upon  us  for  the 
past  few  years. 

Not  only  would  we  have  been  free  of 
inflation,  but  just  think  how  different 
our  budget  situation  would  be.  Instead 
of  experiencing  deficits,  we  would  have 
surpluses.  Legislation  to  raise  the  limit  of 
the  national  debt,  such  as  we  passed  last 
week,  would  have  been  unnecessary.  In 
fact,  the  debt  could  have  been  reduced. 
We  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  taxes 
without  raising   economic  havoc. 

Gentlemen,  the  record  of  our  expend- 
itmes  for  agriculture  and  rural  devel- 
opment programs  is  outstanding  for  its 
modesty.  When  we  seek  to  fix  the  bltime 
for  inflation,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  elsewhere :  it  obviously  does  not  rest 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  a  housewife  these 
days  has  been  chagrined  to  look  at  her 
grocery  bill  and  see  a  total  that  seems 
inordinately  high.  I  imagine  it  is  only 
natural  for  her  to  blame  the  farmer  for 
the  increases  that  she  sees.  However,  if 
one  takes  the  time  to  look  at  the  rec- 
ord, it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  the  food  and  fiber  we 
consume  has  never  been  cheaper  in  rela- 
tion to  our  cost  of  living.  The  average 
family  spends  only  16.5  percent  of  its  in- 
come for  food  in  the  United  States. 
Never  has  it  been  so  low,  and  it  is  far 
ahead  of  what  any  other  nation  has 
achieved. 

Furthermore,  whatever  increases  have 
occurred  in  food  costs  have  not  been  the 
result  of  increased  prices  received  by  the 
farmer.  This  becomes  evident  when  one 
compares  the  parity  ratios  for  1960  and 
1970.  In  1960,  it  stood  at  80;  but  by  May. 
1970,  it  had  declined  to  73.  Two  glaring 
examples  of  this  are  wheat,  which  de- 
clined from  $2.03  per  bushel  in  1960  to 
$1.42  in  1970,  and  oats,  which  dropped 
from  $.78  per  bushel  to  $.64.  While  other 


commodity  prices  may  have  increased, 
very  few  have  done  so  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  the  rise  in  the  housewife's 
food  costs.  Clearly,  she  has  no  justified 
grievance  with  the  American  farmer. 

Inadequate  prices  for  the  food  and 
fiber  he  produces  has  actually  brought 
the  American  farmer  close  to  the  pwint 
of  economic  collapse.  If  he  does  not  re- 
ceive an  equitable  price  for  his  product, 
he  cannot  long  continue  to  produce  the 
world's  most  abundant  supply  of  in- 
expensive and  high  quality  food  and 
fiber. 

Last  year,  discussing  the  fiscal  1970 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  said: 

Agriculture  Is  the  base  on  which  our  so- 
ciety has  been  able  to  build  the  magnificent, 
complex  economic  structure  we  have  today. 
Our  Industry  and  commerce  that  are  able  to 
supply  us  with  a  fantastic  array  of  con- 
sumer and  Industrial  goods  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  American  agricultural 
system.  Agriculture  Is  truly  the  Atlas  on 
which  our  rich  and  diverse  economy  rests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  can  afford 
to  allow  this  Atlas  to  collapse.  The  im- 
portance of  the  programs  and  activities 
funded  by  this  bill  to  every  American  has 
not  diminished  over  the  years;  in  fact, 
they  become  more  important  each  year. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  committee's 
judgment  in  reporting  this  bill  to  you  is 
well  founded,  and  I  heartily  recommend 
it  as  it  now  stands  for  your  approval. 

Mr.  K"yL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Minnesota  have  made  splen- 
did statements.  Vhose  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  agriculture  particularly,  but 
who  demonstrate  such  a  great  inter- 
est in  environmental  quality  and  pollu- 
tion control,  should  realize  that  silta- 
tion  is  still  the  greatest  polluter  of  wa- 
ter in  America.  We  are  talking  about 
spending  $1.25  billion  on  secondary 
treatment.  We  can  give  primary,  second- 
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ary  and  tertiary  treatment  to  mimicipal 
waste  and  then  clorinate  the  water  af- 
ter that  and  the  chemicals,  the  nitrogen 
and  the  phosphate,  which  have  naturally 
leached  from  the  land  to  pollute  the  wa- 
ter, are  still  in  that  water.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  take  care  of  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  we  have,  and  that  is 
through  the  soil  conservation  program, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  so  ably  supported. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  cogent  remarks.  Certainly 
they  ai-e  pertinent. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  other  item  in  that 
connection  that  bears  great  significance. 
We  have  restored  funds  for  the  ACP. 
As  the  gentleman  has  just  stated,  one  of 
the  real  sources  of  pollution  is  that  of 
siltation  from  the  streams.  Of  ali  the 
programs  that  have  long  since  started, 
the  various  projects  of  the  ACP  have 
proved  particularly  successful  in  reduc- 
ing the  problem  of  siltation.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
restore  those  fimds  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  had  the  same  re- 
gard for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  great  amount  of  commendable 
work  that  that  agency  has  done  in  im- 
proving the  productivity  of  land  and 
guarding  against  the  extent  to  which  we 
might  be  eroding  the  land  and  contrib- 
uting to  pollution  and  the  many  other 
problems  of  productivity  that  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  tc  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  read  this  report  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  members  for  the 
really  significant  report  they  have  made. 
We  often  listen  in  vain  in  these  Halls 
for  the  really  basic  discussion  of  our 
fundamental  industry  of  agriculture.  In 
this  report  that  is  brought  out. 

Furthermore,  in  the  fields  of  conser- 
vation and  nutrition,  and  many  other 
of  the  avenues,  the  committee  has  done 
a  real  service  in  bringing  to  the  House 
the  basic  principles  of  agriculture  and 
its  importance  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, for  those  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate remarks.  I  know  about  the  gentle- 
man's diligent  service  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  He  understands  the 
problems  of  rural  America  and  it  is  a 
compliment  indeed  when  he  recognizes 
the  extent  to  which  the  bill  before  us 
contributes  to  rural  America. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  my  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

At  this  time  I  just  want  to  say  this  is 
a  subcommittee.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
group  that  works  more  closely  together. 


and  I  know  of  nobody  who  makes  a 
greater  contribution  than  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Langenk  In  the 
stress  of  time  I  do  not  always  take  time 
to  say  those  things,  but  the  same  thing 
applies  to  all  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  subcommittee  that 
works  together. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  very  kind  remarks.  I  believe  this 
bill  benefits  every  citizen  of  this  country 
and  ought  to  have  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  House.  I  recommend  it  to 
you  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon  » . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considering  a  bill  that  affects  every- 
body. Some  of  the  legislation  which  we 
consider  does  not  directly  affect  every- 
body in  the  United  States  and  indirectly 
all  of  the  people  in  the  world,  but  this 
bill  does — because  everyone  must  eat  to 
survive.  So  this  bill  is  directly  related  to 
every  citizen  in  this  country. 

The  marvel  of  this  century  has  been 
what  agriculture  has  been  able  to  do  to 
provide  food  and  fiber  for  the  people  at 
an  extremely  low  cost.  Of  course,  process- 
ing and  transportation  and  other  items 
may  often  run  up  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer is  very,  very  small  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  on  this  bill 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  report  that 
has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  appropriations.  On  yester- 
day I  commended  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Whitten,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Lancen,  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  con- 
ducting their  hearings  in  such  a  manner 
and  for  preparing  a  report  of  such  dra- 
matic and  striking  quality  on  such  high- 
ly significant  matters. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  want  to  try  to  write  a 
new  farm  bill  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
As  all  of  us  know,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  working  on  a  regular  farm 
bill.  There  is  where  the  original  version 
of  the  farm  program  for  next  year  must 
be  written. 

We  all  know  that  the  present  farm 
program  expires  on  December  31  of  this 
year.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House — regardless 
of  their  views  as  to  what  kind  of  new 
farm  program  we  should  have — will  try 
to  usurp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  write  a  new  farm 
program  into  this  pending  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  would  be  an  act  of  futility 
and  it  would  really  be  an  outrage  against 
one  of  the  great  legislative  conmiittees 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee  for  doing  an 
outstanding  job,  particularly  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  report.  I  wish  that  all  of 
you  would  take  the  time  to  read  it  thor- 
oughly, because  it  gives  you  in  capsule 


form  the  problem  that  confronts  this 
country  out  on  the  farms  and  gives  you 
a  much  better  understanding,  particu- 
larly if  you  are  from  a  city  or  urban 
district,  of  the  problems  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee have  in  their  presentations  made  the 
point  as  to  how  much  of  this  bill,  while 
charged  to  agriculture,  is  actually  going 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people.  And, 
serving  as  I  do  as  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— a  bill  which  will  be  com- 
ing on  this  floor  within  another  month — 
having  to  do  with  a  myriad  of  problems, 
I  am  reminded  anew  of  what  is  included 
in  this  bill  directly  benefitting  those  peo- 
ple that  we  commonly  would  think  of  as 
being  taken  care  of  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biggest  item  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  to  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  but  the  next  largest  item 
is  $1.25  billion  for  food  stamps.  I  sus- 
pect that  next  year  the  request  will  be 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
billion.  This  is  going  to  be  a  multibilUon- 
doUar  program  in  a  few  years,  and  with 
our  providing  free  stamps  for  the  most 
needy,  I  thought  we  ought  to  compute 
this  cost  into  the  welfare  floor  when  we 
consider  the  welfare  reform  legislation. 
Furthermore  this  food  stamp  program 
now  is  practically  blanketing  the  coun- 
try, or  will  do  so  within  a  few  months. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  take  the 
school  lunch  program  we  add  another 
$200  million,  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  of  $104  million. 
There  you  have  $1,554  million  that  cer- 
tainly could  with  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination be  charged  up  against  agricul- 
ture, but  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  program 
for  all  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  practically  all  for  the  poor  and 
needy. 

Then,  if  you  take  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice that  in  the  old  days  used  to  simply 
provide  from  our  State  imiversities'  serv- 
ices out  into  the  rural  commimities,  we 
see  these  services  now  extended  into  the 
urban  centers  and  ghetto  areas  of  the 
country.  The  Extension  Service  in  1963 
was  in  this  bill  for  $4.5  million.  This  year 
it  is  $10.3  million.  Why?  To  get  these 
services  delivered  to  the  urban  centers 
and  ghetto  areas. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  child  nu- 
trition programs  which  are  over  and 
above  the  school  limch  and  school  milk 
programs  are  funded  at  $131.7  million  in 
this  biU. 

The  consumer  protection  marketing 
and  regulatory  activities  now  total  $149.2 
million,  up  $15.6  million  from  last  year, 
and  these  again  are  of  principal  benefit 
to  the  consumer  public. 

We  have  $83  million  in  here  for  real 
estate  loans  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  an  increase  of  $37.5  mil- 
lion from  last  year's  bill — and  this  is 
certainly  not  going  for  building  luxury 
homes  on  the  ranches  of  the  bigger 
spreads  around  the  country,  but  it  is 
going  for  the  smaller,  low-income  farm- 
ers around  the  country. 
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Take  the  research  service  as  another 
item,  while  we  are  tiying  and  attempt- 
ing to  produce  more  with  higher  qual- 
ity— I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  also 
accomplishing  it  at  less  cost,  but  such 
Is  not  the  case,  for  our  farmers  through- 
out the  country  are  caught  in  a  cost- 
price  squeeze.  The  high  cost  of  seed,  the 
increasing  cost  of  fertilizers,  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  machinery — produced 
in  the  urban  centers  In  the  main — in- 
creased cost  of  fuel,  labor,  and  market- 
ing, and  yet  with  all  those  increases  the 
farmer  seems  to  be  getting  just  about 
the  same  as  he  did  10,  20.  or  even  in 
some  cases  30  years  ago.  But  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  continues  to  shrink  In 
terms  of  percentage  of  income  one  has 
to  pay  for  food.  I  think  now  the  latest 
figures  show  that  a  little  more  than  16 
percent  of  the  average  American  family's 
income,  goes  for  food.  Over  in  Japan  I 
think  it  is  something  like  one-third,  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  nearly  half  of 
ones  income  that  has  to  go  for  food. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  ought 
to  be  talking  about. 

I  suppose  the  real  cost  of  our  farm 
programs  could  t)est  be  reflected  in  the 
amount  needed  to  restore  the  capital  im- 
pairment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. That  is  the  $14.5  billion  corpo- 
ration which  now  requires  a  restoration 
of  $3.3  billion  to  bring  its  books  in  bal- 
ance. That  was  the  budget  presentation. 
We  actually,  in  this  bill,  have  $3,113,000,- 
000  for  that  purpose.  I  suspect  this  could 
be  termed  a  phoney  or  a  paper  cut  in  our 
bill,  but  from  past  experience  we  know 
the  other  body  is  inclined  to  fully  restore 
that  capital  impairment.  I  suspect  when 
this  bill  comes  back  from  conference  It 
might  very  well  be  fully  restored.  But 
that  gives  you,  I  think,  in  capsule  form 
the  cost  of  these  agricultural  programs 
over  the  past  year.  And  if  we  get  to  the 
point  of  fully  restoring  the  capital  im- 
pairment of  the  CCC  and  enact  a  new 
farm  bill  I  think  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
determine  the  actual  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  next  few  years  when  we 
have  once  and  for  all  finally  balanced  up 
the  books  of  the  CCC.  I  recall  just  2  years 
ago.  when  we  were  funding  in  this  bill  the 
capital  impairment  item,  it  dated  back 
to  the  years  1960  and  1961.  When  you 
are  over  6.  7,  8.  or  9  years  behind  in  re- 
storing that  capital  impairment,  it  is 
nigh  impossible  to  try  and  figiire  out 
what  each  specific  agricultural  program 
is  costing  you.  Now.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  actually  realize  that  we  have  ap- 
proximately 3  million  farmers  in  this 
country  today,  but  85  percent  of  the  total 
agricultural  output  in  this  coimtry  is 
produced  by  only  12  to  13  percent  or 
less  of  our  farmers.  Think  of  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  very  interesting 
conversation  I  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen),  after  his 
return  from  Australia  recently,  in  which 
he  recited  the  incident  where  two  cot- 
ton farmers  from  this  country  are  now 
producing  practically  all  of  the  domestic 
requirements  for  the  entire  country  of 
Australia. 

Two  American  cotton  farmers  who 
found  out  how  best  to  produce  cotton 
efficiently  and  moving  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  producing  within  a  year  or  two 


all  of  that  country's  domestic  require- 
ment. 

You  know  what  that  does  to  our  export 
market? 

Getting  to  the  subject  of  limitation  on 
payments,  I  understand  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  which  will  have  to 
do  with  individual  farmers  rather  than 
limitations  on  individual  and  specific 
crops.  I  think  this  in  the  first  instance 
makes  it  completely  unworkable  and  un- 
manageable. 

I  have  fought  limitations  being  im- 
posed on  the  appropriation  bills  although 
I  have  been  in  sympathy  with  it  when 
we  have  had  the  subject  discussed  on 
authorizing  pieces  of  legislation.  But  go- 
ing back  again  if  you  please  to  that  few 
number  of  farmers  who  in  the  main  pro- 
duce the  bulk  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities here,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
control  program,  you  cannot  conceivably 
make  it  work  unless  you  Include  the  big 
operators  with  the  small  ojierators. 
Otherwise,  you  might  as  well  toss  any 
kind  of  control  program  out  the  window 
and  let  everybody  produce  everything 
that  they  want  to.  We  know  what  kind 
of  problem  that  got  us  into  in  some  yeEu:^ 
past. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
our  friends  in  the  news  media,  no  matter 
how  much  we  explain  this  thing — and  we 
can  take  a  half  hour  or  an  hour,  to  make 
the  point — are  still  going  to  be  telling 
the  general  public  that  these  are  out- 
landish payments;  therefore,  the  whole 
program  ought  to  be  scotched. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that 
we  have  gone  back  and  forth  on  this 
thing  two  or  three  times.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  in  some  measure  on  authoriz- 
ing legislation  and  absolutely  opposed 
it  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  present 
act  expires  on  December  31,  1970.  I  want 
to  see  a  new  farm  bill  enacted  and  this 
is  going  to  be  the  last  time  I  personally 
am  going  to  oppose  this  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

We  have  gone  through  this  exercise 
about  three  different  times.  If  we  do  not 
get  something  reasonable  worked  out  as 
I  think  can  be  done  on  authorizing  leg- 
islation, and  we  end  up  scuttling  any 
attempt  to  get  a  new  bill  or  end  up 
simply  reenacting  the  current  program, 
next  year  I  will  have  to  take  a  different 
posture  because  I  think  I  have  been  rea- 
sonable enough  in  providing  the  time  to 
work  this  thing  out. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  wrong  impression  about  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer. 

The  amendment  is  so  constructed  as 
to  make  it  clearly  apply  per  person  and 
per  commodity  and  not  per  farm. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  correcting  me  on  that  particular 
point.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  gentleman's  amendment  very 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  several 
other  points  with  respect  to  the  rural 
electrification  program,  the  research 
program  at  the  Peoria  Regional  Labora- 


tory and  other  research  and  statistical 
items. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  1971— H.R.  17923— as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  pro- 
vides for  a  loan  authorization  of  $322,- 
000,000  for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram and  $123,800,000  for  the  rural  tele- 
phone program.  These  are  the  same 
amounts  as  President  Nixon  requested 
in  his  budget  for  1971.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  create  a  contingency  reserve 
of  $20,000,000.  "to  be  made  available  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  to  the  extent  that 
such  amount  is  required  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  under  the  then-existing 
conditions  for  expeditious  and  orderly 
development  of  the  rural  electrification 
and  rural  telephone  programs." 

This  reserve  was  made  available  to 
provide  REA  with  some  flexibility  of  ad- 
ditional funds  where  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Budget  Bureau.  It  was  not  re- 
quested in  the  1971  budget. 

As  the  committee  points  out  in  its  re- 
port this  loan  authorization  will  enable 
the  Administrator  to  make  new  electric 
loans  totalling  $345,000,000  in  1971.  The 
Administrator  told  the  subcommittee  in 
its  hearings  that  careful  use  of  the 
budget  request  would  permit  the  REA  to 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  borrowers 
on  an  orderly  basis  in  1971.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  $20  million  contingency 
will  assure  that  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency can  be  cared  for. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  that  re- 
quests for  distribution  facilities  would 
represent  the  largest  amount  of  unfilled 
loan  applications  that  the  REA  will  have 
pending  before  it  at  the  beginning  of 
1971.  In  the  subcommittee  hearings  the 
REA  Administrator  updated  the  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969,  estimate  of  pending  loan 
applications  so  as  to  reflect  the  situation 
likely  to  exist  on  June  30,  1971.  About 
$630,425,000  of  loan  applications  in  the 
electrification  program  would  be  on  hand 
as  of  this  date — possibly  $100  million  of 
these  would  be  acted  on  by  June  30,  1970, 
according  to  the  testimony.  Of  this  $630 
million  total  estimate  presented  by  the 
Administrator,  $288,424,000  are  loans  for 
distribution  facilities,  while  $168,824,000 
are  estimated  for  generation  and  $173.- 
177,000  for  transmission  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, the  loan  authorization  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  should  adequately  meet 
all  of  the  pending  loan  applications  for 
distribution  facilities  with  funds  avail- 
able to  meet  any  critical  generation  or 
transmission  requests. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
reiterated  again  this  year: 

It  Is  essential  that  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  be  held  to  a  minimum  until 
the  urgent  needs  for  distribution  are  first 
met. 

It  points  out  appropriately  that  distri- 
bution borrowers  can  be  supplied  with 
wholesale  power  from  available  sources 
in  the  area  but  that  other  suppliers  can- 
not, under  State  law  and  territorial 
agreements,  serve  individual  customers 
or  distribution  borrowers.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  priority  to  distribution 
loans  has  been  recommended  by  this 
committee  is  that  individual  customers 
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of  a  borrower  have  no  alternative  means 
of  receiving  service,  whereas  distribution 
systems  usually  have  several  alternative 
sources  of  power. 

The  committee  likewise  suggests  that 
the  Administrator  "give  special  consid- 
eration" to  borrowers  "with  the  lowest 
load  density  of  customers  and  major 
problems."  The  committee  for  years  has 
supported  the  concept  of  area  coverage. 
Although  98.4  percent  of  the  United 
States  has  central  station  electric  power 
available,  in  sparsely  populated  areas, 
particularly  those  with  severe  weather 
conditions,  there  are  major  problems  for 
rural  electricity  and  rursd  telephones.  In 
those  cases,  loans  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  might  be  in  order  to  justify  what 
might  not  otherwise  be  feasible. 

Now  we  come  to  something  which  con- 
cerns me  a  great  deal.  It  should  concern 
every  member  of  this  body  who  believes 
that  a  loan  contract  between  REA  bor- 
rowers and  the  Government  is  a  commit- 
ment to  repay  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
scheduled  unless  the  deferral  of  pay- 
ments are  requested  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's security  in  its  loan. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  full  com- 
mittee erroneously  carried  a  provision,  as 
permanent  legislation,  that  after  full  as- 
surance of  fiscal  integrity  and  security  of 
investment  the  Administration  could 
suspend  for  up  to  3  years,  its  repayment 
provisions  of  any  loan. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  language  in  our 
report  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  REIA  borrowers  themselves  are  like- 
wise seeking  other  means  within  their  own 
organl2Mitlon  to  meet  their  obligation  to 
their  consumers.  They  are  forming  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Finance  Corporation  to 
commence  operations  this  year.  Whether  this 
system  works  will  have  to  await  the  action 
of  the  money  markets. 

Because  of  this,  the  Committee  suggests 
language  providing  that  where  the  financial 
condition  of  a  borrower  Is  sound  and  where 
the  Government's  Interest  Is  adequately 
safeguarded,  the  Administrator  consider  de- 
ferring repayments  on  outstanding  loans  for 
up  to  three  years.  Such  action  where  neces- 
sary would  enable  the  cooperatives  to  more 
fully  subscribe  the  stock  of  this  new  lend- 
ing institution. 

The  original  bill  contained  no  lan- 
guage concerning  how  this  money  might 
be  used  by  the  borrower  during  this 
3-year  period  but  the  committee  re- 
port inferred  that  this  provision  was  rec- 
ommended to  provide  borrowers  with 
fimds  to  purchase  capital  stock  in  the 
National  Rural  Utilities  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. This  then  in  effect  would  have 
amounted  to  a  Federal  loan  at  2  percent 
interest  to  borrowers  of  funds  that  could 
be  used  by  them  to  buy  capital  stock  in 
this  corporation.  At  a  time  when  the 
yield  on  Federal  long-term  bonds  recent- 
ly has  been  over  6.8  percent  a  loan  at  2 
percent  constitutes  a  significant  subsidy. 

This  language  as  I  mentioned,  would 
have  been  permanent  language  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  It  would  not  have  ap- 
plied only  to  the  loan  authorization  made 
available  by  this  bill.  It  stated  that  it 
would  apply  to  any  loan  "made  pursuant 
to  the  cumulative  rural  electrification 
and  rural  telephone  program  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  law."  In  fact  it  wculd 
not  be  useful  or  meaningful  if  it  applied 
only  to  loans  made  subject  to  the  loan 


authorization  contained  in  this  bill  be- 
cause payments  of  interest  and  principal 
on  all  loans  are  deferred  dining  the  first 
3  years. 

This  language  was  not  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  REIA 
Administrator,  or  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Nor  has  it  been 
approved  by  either  of  those  ofiBcials. 

It  could  have  led  to  the  differal  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  For  example, 
the  total  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest due  on  debt  obligations  of 
REA  borrowers — both  programs — would 
amount  to  $984,500,000  during  the  3- 
year  period  including  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  Of  course,  I  am  not  al- 
ledging  that  under  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal language  in  the  bill  that  all  of  this 
amount  could  have  been  deferred  or  that 
all  of  the  borrowers  that  might  qualify 
would  make  such  requests.  I  present  this 
figure  only  to  indicate  the  possible  maxi- 
mum magnitude  of  the  funds  that  could 
be  involved. 

Because  of  the  important  problems 
raised  by  this  language,  I  called  this  pro- 
vision to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Mayo  on  June  4,  the  morning 
the  bill  went  to  full  committee,  oppos- 
ing suspension  of  repayments  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Mayo  stated: 

Based  upon  our  understanding  of  this  pro- 
vision, such  a  provision  could  have  serious 
adverse  effects  on  Treasury  receipts  and  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  Increase  In  Interest 
subsidy  costs.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Treasury  borrowings  at  6-plus  percent  would 
have  to  be  continued  for  period  of  as  long 
as  three  additional  years  in  order  to  "carry" 
the  2  percent  REA  electric  loans  during  this 
period. 

Mr.  Mayo  is  absolutely  correct.  This 
would  in  effect  have  provided  a  Federal 
loan  with  interest  at  2  percent  to  REA 
borrowers  thus  permitting  this  to  buy 
capital  stock  in  the  National  Rural  Util- 
ities Finance  Corporation — commonly 
referred  to  as  CFC — while  the  jield  on 
long-term  U.S.  bonds  this  year  has  been 
as  high  as  6.86  percent. 

Mr.  Mayo  concluded  this  letter  by  rec- 
ommending that  the  language  in  ques- 
tion should  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  He 
wrote: 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  t>eUeve  the 
proposal  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
should  be  deleted  pending  further  review 
of  the  entire  REA  financing  problem  by  the 
executive  branch.  If  such  a  review  shows 
evidence  of  a  clear  need  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  the  CFC,  appropriate  actions 
will  be  proposed. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  saw 
fit  to  delete  this  language  from  the  text 
of  the  bill.  It  was  stated  during  our 
"markup"  session  that  the  permissive 
language  would  not  change  the  Admin- 
istrator's present  authority.  This  prob- 
ably referred  to  the  fact  that  section  12 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  as 
amended  permits  the  Administrator  to 
extend  the  repayment  period  for  up  to  5 
years — 2  years  facility  loans.  The  pur- 
pose of  section  12,  however,  was  to  per- 
mit deferral  when  the  Government's  se- 
curity was  in  jeopardy,  and  certainly  not 
to  use  such  deferred  funds  to  set  up  a 
new  financing  plan. 

If  Congress  had  included  the  language 


deleted  from  the  bill  it  would  have  been 
a  legislative  mandate  to  the  Adminis- 
trator to  defer  loans  so  as  to  permit  bor- 
rowers to  more  easily  subscribe  to  the 
stock  of  the  bank. 

As  our  report  now  reads  it  appears  to 
Indicate  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  not  oppose  the  Adminis- 
trator if  he  desired  to  defer  payments 
due  from  borrowers  so  as  to  enable  such 
borrowers  to  use  such  funds  to  provide 
capital  for  the  CFC,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
this. 

I  desire  to  remind  the  Members  here 
today  that  the  Budget  Bureau  opposes 
this  entire  proposal  of  suspending  re- 
paymenst,  however  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, because  "it  would  have  serious 
adverse  effects  on  Treasiuy  receipts  and 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  inter- 
est subsidy  costs."  This  opposition  of  the 
Bureau  Is  as  applicable  to  the  use  of 
statutory  language  approved  by  Con- 
gress as  it  is  to  suggestions  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Of  course,  with 
the  language  removed  from  the  bill  there 
is  no  question  of  Congressional  disap- 
proval of  this  proposal.  Obviously  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  speaks  for  the 
President,  it  Is  up  to  the  Administrator 
as  a  part  of  the  administration  to  fol- 
low the  policy  indicated  by  the  Director. 
I  am  submitting  the  entire  text  of  the 
letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  so 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  can  con- 
sider it: 

Bureau  or  the  Budget. 
Washington,  B.C.  June  4. 1970. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Mickei., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  considering  a  provision  for 
inclusion  in  the  1971  Appropriation  BiU  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  a  moratorium  on  elec- 
trification loan  repayments  In  certain  in- 
stances for  a  period  of  as  long  as  ttiree  years. 

Based  upon  our  understanding  of  this 
provision,  such  a  provision  could  have  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  on  Treasury  receipts  and 
result  In  a  substantial  increase  in  interest 
subsidy  costs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Treasury  borrowings  at  6-plus  i)ercent  would 
have  to  be  continued  for  periods  of  as  long 
as  ttiree  additional  years  in  order  to  "carry" 
the  2  percent  RKA  electric  loans  dtiring  this 
period. 

We  are  aware  of  the  need  for  additional 
funds  by  the  REA  electric  borrowers  and  we 
have  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
private  bank,  the  so-called  CFC.  We  also 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  provision  out- 
lined at>ove  would  make  it  less  costly  for  the 
REA  electric  borrowers  to  purchase  capital 
participation  certificates  in  the  new  bank  by 
relieving  them  of  their  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  the  proposal 
has  received  no  consideration  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
there  may  be  other  less  costly  ways  of  aiding 
the  CFC. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  the 
proposal  l}elng  considered  by  the  Committee 
should  be  deleted  pending  further  review  of 
the  entire  REA  financing  problem  by  the 
executive  branch.  If  such  a  review  shows  evi- 
dence of  a  clear  need  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  CFC.  appropriate  actions  will 
be  proijosed. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Mato. 

Director. 

The  committee  has  provided  $3,197.- 
000  above  the  request  that  benefits  may 
be  received  from  the  construction  of  the 
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15  new  labs  and  five  utilization  labora- 
tories. This  amount  will  provide  about 
1.000  scientists  and  supporting  staff. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  come  any- 
where meeting  the  need.  In  order  to  fully 
siaff  the  Northern  Utilization  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory  in  Peoria, 
for  example,  149  full-time  employees  at 
a  cost  of  S2.695.000  would  be  needed. 

Often,  when  we  do  fund  moie  posi- 
tions the  total  staff  is  not  increased.  In 
fact  in  Peoria  it  has  dropped  from  451 
on  June  30,  1968,  to  an  expected  430  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  This  comes  about 
because  the  cost  of  research,  equipment, 
supplies,  services,  and  so  forth,  has  gone 
up.  Also  budgetary  decreases  in  the  base 
fund  program  have  been  made. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done  if  the  lab  was  fully  staffed: 
Program  Need;  (To  Complete  Staffing  of 
New  Wing)  Northern  Utilization  Re- 
search  AND  Development  Division.  Peoria. 
III. 

Examples  of  high  priority  work  (SArr — 
Scientist  GS-11  or  above,  plus  supporting 
sta.T  for  1  year:  annual  cost  estimated  at 
S55.00O,  including  salaries,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, etc. )  : 

CEREAL  GRAINS 

1.  Reinforcement  of  rubber  with  starch,  5 
SMY  ($275,000):  (Increased  emphasis,  pres- 
ently 3.4  SMY — potential  benefit  new  market 
for  1.7  billion  lbs.  corn  starch  through  re- 
placement of  higher  cost  reinforcing  agents 
such  as  silicas,  resins,  and  some  carbon  blacks 
for  specialty  rubber  products — estimated 
benefit  $54  million). 

2  Paper  improvement  with  starch  products, 
6  5  SMY  ($358,000)  :  (New  research— Increase 
speed  on  papermaking  machines  through  In- 
crease of  wet-web  strength  of  sheet  being 
formed,  providing  new  market  for  50  million 
lbs.  corn  starch — potential  benefit  $22  mil- 
lion). 

3.  Fortification  of  cereal  grains  and  food 
products.  45  SMY  ($247,000):  (New.  with 
some  research  background — to  provide  more 
nutritious  foods  for  domestic  use  by  fortifica- 
tion of  cereal  grains  (except  wheat)  and 
derived  food  products  with  Iron,  calcium,  and 
other  vital  minerals,  essential  amino  and 
fatty  acids,  and  protein  and  carbohydrate 
supplements) . 

4.  Nutrient  values  of  cereal  grains  and  food 
products.  4  SMY  ($220,000)  :  (New,  with  con- 
siderable research  background— to  facilitate 
public  nutritional  programs  and  Improve  nu- 
trition and  health  by  obtaining  adequate, 
reliable  information  on  the  nutrient  compo- 
sition and  nutritional  quality  of  cereal  grains 
(except  wheat),  their  milled  products  and 
derived  cereal  foods). 

5  Improved  feed  formulation  technology. 
4  SAnr  ($220,000)  :  (New,  with  some  research 
background — development  of  rapid  and 
comprehensive  methods  for  protein  and 
amino  acid  compositional  analysis  for  com- 
puter-controlled feed  formulation— potential 
benefit  $55  million  based  on  saving  of  1'". 
cost  of  mixed  feeds). 

6.  Flocculating  agents,  starch  graft  copoly- 
mers. 4  SMY  ($220,000):  (Expansion,  di- 
rected toward  pollution  abatement,  based  on 
extremely  promising  results  of  screening  sur- 
vey of  pr(xlucts  recently  prepared  In  the 
Laboratory— new  market  for  starch  through 
potential  applications  In  disposal  of  water- 
borne  wastes  from  mining,  ore  refining, 
etc.) 

7.  Conversion  of  feedlot  wastes  to  useful 
products.  3  SMY  ($165,000)  :  (New.  based  on 
expertise  in  fermentology  and  limited  explo- 
ratory work— to  reduce  feedlot  pollution  by 
controlled  composting  of  animal  wastes  to 
produce  a  superior,  low  BOD  fertilizer  or 
aesthetically  acceptable  nutritious  animal 
feed ) . 


OILSEEDS 

1.  Linseed  oil  for  improving  concrete,  4 
SMY  ($220,000);  (New  phase  of  Unseed  oil 
work — to  overcome  deterioration  problems 
with  low-quality  stone  and  gravel  by  pre- 
coating  with  linseed  oil  before  mixing  con- 
crete, providing  new  market  for  2.5  million 
lbs.  oil — potential  benefit  $288  million — if 
initial  results  are  promising,  effort  will  be 
increased) . 

2.  Soybean  oil  refining.  3  SMY  ($165,- 
000)  :  (Increased  effort  directed  toward  pol- 
lution abatement  based  on  promising  re- 
sults; presently  1.5  SMY — lower  cost  process 
for  refining  the  oil  with  reduction  of  water 
pollution — potential  benefit  $15  million). 

3.  Nutrient  composition  of  soybeans  and 
soybean  food  products.  4  SMY  ($220,000): 
(New.  with  considerable  research  back- 
ground— to  facilitate  public  nutritional  pro- 
grams and  Improve  nutrition  and  health  by 
obtaining  adequate,  reliable  Information  on 
the  content  and  biologic  availability  of  nu- 
tritionally Important  constituents  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  food  products). 

4.  New  lubricants  from  high-erucic  seed 
oils.  2  SMY  ($110,000):  (New,  based  on  ex- 
ploratory studies — using  such  hlgh-eruclc 
oils  as  crambe  and  rapeseed,  to  produce  bet- 
ter lubrlcante  for  airplane  engines,  other 
machinery,  and  other  uses  such  as  steel  cast- 
ing and  rolling,  new  market  for  some  900 
million  lbs.  oil  from  new  crop  acreage  of  over 
1  million  acres— potential  benefit  $36  mil- 
lion ) . 

New    CROPS 

1.  Discovery  and  evaluation  of  new  i^ege- 
table  gums.  2  SMY  ($110,000):  (New,  based 
on  limited  screening  work,  subject  to  In- 
crease later — new  crops  to  meet  expanding 
Industrial  needs  for  hydrocollolds,  eliminate 
dependence  on  imports  of  gums  having  vari- 
able quality  and  price,  and  providing  for  such 
applications  as  oil  well  drilling,  papermaking, 
textile  processing,  mining  and  ore  flotation, 
and  numerous  food-thickening  uses — poten- 
tial benefit  $17  million). 

2.  Improved  processing  of  kenaf  for  paper- 
making.  3  SMY  ($165,000):  (Increased  em- 
phasis, present  effort  1.1  S\ry — to  provide  a 
new  farm  crop  and  more  effective  use  of  farm 
acreage  through  development  of  a  satisfac- 
tory and  practical  sequence  of  operations  to 
process  kenaf.  an  annual  pulp  source,  to  fully 
acceptable  commercial-grade  papers,  thereby 
filling  the  need  for  a  supplement  to  the  di- 
minishing supply  of  Southern  hardwood 
pulpwood — potential  benefit  $16  million). 

Summary  of  examples 
SMY: 

Cereal  grains  (31) $1,705,000 

Oilseed  crops  (13) 715.000 

New   crops    (5).. 275,000 

Total     (49) 2,695,000 

Turning  to  our  problems  of  disease 
with  our  pigs  and  hogs,  TGE  or  trans- 
missible gastroenteritis,  a  disease  which 
affects  pigs  only  a  few  weeks  old.  is  be- 
coming a  real  problem  throughout  the 
Nation's  pork  belt.  The  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  economic  losses 
faced  by  the  hog  industry  as  a  result  of 
TGE  justify  additional  emphasis  en- 
abled by  the  research  contingency  fund. 
This  disease  wipes  out  entire  pig  crops. 

The  committee  has  also  Included  some 
$500,000  for  hog  cholera  eradication.  By 
January  1973,  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will 
have  eradicated  this  disease  in  this 
coimtry.  State  programs  are  reaching  a 
stage  where  an  all-out  effort  is  being 
made  to  eradicate  the  disease.  During 
the  remainder  of  this  time  we  expect  to 
be  faced  with  additional  needs  for  in- 
demnity payments  due  to  comprehensive 


investigations    of    each    outbreak    and 
tracing  all  movements  from  them. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman  with  respect 
to  white  corn  production,  our  committee 
has  included  $100,000  to  provide  esti- 
mates of  white  corn  production. 

There  has  not  been  a  national  white 
corn  survey  since  about  1946.  Within  re- 
cent years,  particularly  the  last  2 
years,  the  value  and  the  price  of  white 
corn  has  been  going  up  and  fluctuating 
inordinately.  There  is  a  rising  demand 
and  apparently  the  big  reason  for  the 
rapid  fluctuating  is  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  acreage  and  supply. 

Farmers  do  not  have  the  information 
enabling  them  to  get  the  price  they  ought 
to  be  getting.  They  do  not  know  if  they 
should  hold  it  or  sell  it  right  away  or 
shift  to  white  corn  production  from  yel- 
low corn. 

Processors  say  they  do  not  know 
enough  about  current  or  prospective  sup- 
plies to  help  stabilize  the  price. 

The  program  will  include  an  annual 
cycle  of  three  surveys  in  18  States:  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. Kansas.  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas. Texas,  and  California. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten), 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee  for 
an  excellent  and  comprehensive  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill. 

I  have  reviewed  this  legislation  care- 
fully, and  feel  that  the  subcommittee  has 
cut  costs  where  possible,  while  providing 
adequate  funds  for  those  programs  that 
are  vital  to  all  Americans,  and  particu- 
larly, rural  Americans. 

When  I  testified  before  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  subcommittee  in  be- 
half of  essential  conservation  programs.  I 
emphasized  the  fact  that  soil  and  water 
conservationists  have  been  frontline 
troops  in  the  fight  against  pollution  for 
three  decades.  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  committee  report  has 
chosen  to  emphasize  the  antipollution  as- 
pects of  soil  conservation  as  well. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  obli- 
gates over  $694.7  million  for  pollution  re- 
search, abatement,  and  contiol  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  first  rank  among  these  programs  is 
the  agriculture  consenation  program,  or 
ACP. 

All  of  us  from  rural  America  know 
of  the  inestimable  \alue  tliat  ACP  has 
been  to  our  constituents.  The  $195  mil- 
lion devoted  to  ACP  for  fiscal  year  1971 
will  continue  vital  soil  and  water  con- 
servative efforts  that  have  preserved 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  from  de- 
struction, and  hundreds  of  streams  and 
lakes  from  silt  and  chemical  pollution  in 
past  years. 

Let  me  just  add  this  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  report  from  the  committee  on 
this  bill  is  a  classic  statement  of  the  po- 
sition of  agricultuie  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  classic  statement  of  the 
board  range  of  responsibilities  that 
USDA  discharges  with  competence  on 
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behalf  of  all  Americans,  urban  and  rural. 
This  may  be  an  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill,  but  it  funds  programs  that 
keep  meat  and  produce  at  the  highest 
standards  of  cleanliness  for  all  consum- 
ers— uiban  and  rural.  Wholesome  food  is 
but  one  of  a  multitude  of  services  that 
the  Department  quietly  performs  with 
funds  provided  in  this  bill. 

Countless  millions  in  distant  countries 
have  been  saved  from  starvation  and 
famine  in  years  past,  because  agricul- 
tural research  conducted  by  employees 
or  on  contract  has  developed  higher 
yielding  varieties  of  life-giving  commod- 
ities, and  better  all-aroimd  agricultural 
practices.  Through  Public  Law  480, 
countless  millions  have  been  supplied 
with  food  in  times  of  crisis  and  chronic 
need.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
therefore  the  most  genuinely  humanita- 
rian work  of  the  Congress  in  any  session. 

The  committee  report  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  each  and  every  ccn- 
cerned  American.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
statement  on  modern  agriculture  end 
agricultural  appropriations  that  has  ever 
been  written. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  his  record  of  public  serv- 
ice and  for  his  leadership.  I  congratulate 
the  chairman,  and  all  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee,  for  the  priorities  they 
have  established  and  pursued  in  this  leg- 
islation are  priorities  of  a  compassion- 
ate, concerned,  and  enlightened  Nation. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher),  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
recommend  a  total  appropriation  of 
$7,406,188,150  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $125,587,350  in  the 
total  budget  requests  which  call  for 
$7,531,775,500.  The  total  new  budget  ob- 
ligational  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1970  totaled 
$8,037,098,150. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  recommended  in  this 
bill  applies  directly  to  benefits  for  the 
consumer. 

The  American  farmer  is  in  trouble 
today.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  certainly  this 
is  not  the  time  for  us  to  turn  our  back  on 
agriculture.  In  considering  the  question 
of  prosperity  insofar  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
average  capital  investment  in  farms  to- 
day is  about  $85,400.  The  average  farm 
investment  has  increased  nearly  10-fold 
in  the  past  25  years  from  $6,158  in  1940 
to  the  present  sum  of  $85,402.  We  also 
know  that  the  average  return  on  farm 
equities  has  dropped  more  than  50  per- 
cent during  this  period.  The  drop  is  from 
7.1  percent  in  1945-49  to  3.1  percent  in 
1968.  This  gives  us  a  better  understand- 
ing as  to  why  fewer  and  fewer  people  are 
remaining  on  the  Nation's  farms,  and 
why  some  5  percent  of  our  population  on 
the  farms  is  now  feeding  the  other  95 
percent  in  addition  to  themselves. 


An  average  of  nearly  800,000  people 
have  left  the  farms  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years.  The  farm  population  has  decreased 
to  about  10  million  today  as  compared  to 
more  than  2 '2  times  that  number  in 
1950.  The  total  land  in  farms  in  1950 
was  1.2  billion  acres  as  compared  to  1.1 
billion  acres  in  1965  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  100  million  acres.  The  average 
size  of  a  farm  increased  from  213  acres 
to  373  acres  in  that  period. 

Today  a  great  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple on  farms  have  no  chance  to  get 
started  in  agriculture  unless  they  either 
inherit  a  farm  or  succeed  in  borrov;ing  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  invest  in  land 
which  is  adequate  for  a  livelihood. 

One  way  to  assist  agriculture  is  to  keep 
our  good  farmland  in  production.  Our 
soil  conservation  programs,  our  ACP  pro- 
grams, and  our  research  programs  gen- 
erally will  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a  program. 

In  order  to  remain  strong  we  must  have 
on  hand  certain  surplus  commodities  to 
meet  any  and  all  emergencies.  Not  in  ex- 
cess, but  in  an  adequate  amount.  As  long 
as  our  surplus  commodities  are  manage- 
able then  we  are  in  good  shape.  When 
the  opposite  confronts  us  certainly  we 
must  do  something  about  it. 

Agriculture  is  our  largest  industry. 
Its  assets  exceed  those  of  any  of  the 
next  10  largest  industries.  Agriculture 
employs  more  workers  than  any  other 
major  industry  and.  in  fact,  employs 
seven  times  the  number  of  people  in  the 
mining  industry,  23  times  the  number 
in  the  coal  and  oil  industry,  and  five 
times  the  number  in  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major 
markets  for  the  products  of  labor  and 
industry.  It  spends  more  for  equipment 
than  any  of  the  other  large  industries. 
Agriculture  uses  more  steel  in  a  year 
than  is  used  for  a  year's  output  of  pas- 
senger cars.  It  uses  more  petroleum 
products  than  any  other  industry  in 
this  coimtry.  It  uses  more  rubber  each 
year  than  is  required  to  produce  tires 
for  6  million  automobiles.  Its  inventory 
of  machinery  and  equipment  exceeds 
the  assets  of  the  steel  industry  and  is 
five  times  that  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Our  farmers'  assets  now  are  approx- 
imately $305  billion. 

In  1950  the  farmers'  share  of  the  re- 
tail food  dollar  was  47  cents.  Today  it  is 
down  to  41  cents. 

Our  American  farmers  know  how  to 
produce  and  today  our  country  is  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Three-fourths  of  our  land  area  is  in 
private  ownership  and  60  percent  is  in 
farms  and  ranches.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  70  percent  of  our  people  now 
reside  in  our  cities  and  they  occupy 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  in 
this  country. 

If  our  country  is  to  survive  and  pros- 
per we  must  continue  to  be  interested 
in  and  to  assist  when  necessary  our  cus- 
todians of  the  natural  resources  in  this 
coimtry.  We  must  reforest  our  lands, 
protect  our  watersheds,  harness  our 
streams  for  electricity,  and  conserve  our 
soil  and  water.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
leave  to  the  future  generation  a  fertile 
land  and  a  land  suflQcient  to  produce 


food  for  our  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  well  know,  in  this  country,  today 
we  have  204  million  people. 

In  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $146,143,200  for  re- 
search. We  further  recommend  $98,- 
619,750  for  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control. 

The  total  amount  recommended  for 
Agricultural  Research  Service  is  $249,- 
762,950. 

We  recommend  $65,076,000  for  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service. 

For  our  Ebctension  Service  we  recom- 
mend $161,351,000. 

For  our  Soil  Conservation  Service  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $268,884,000. 

For  economic  research,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  recommend  the  sum  of  $14,592,- 
000.  The  sum  of  $17,716,800  is  recom- 
mended for  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

For  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
we  recommend  the  sum  of  $150,847,000. 

For  our  special  milk  program,  which 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  deleted, 
we  recommend  the  amount  of  $104,000,- 
000  and  insist  that  this  progrtim  be  re- 
stored. For  child  nutrition  programs  we 
recommend  $90,395,000  along  with  the 
necessary  transfer  from  section  32  funds 
of  $238,358,000  which  then  makes  a  total 
of  $328,753,000  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. We  recommend  $1,250,000,000  for 
our  food  stamp  program.  Here  we  have  a 
right  good  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  consumer 
is  very  much  concerned  about  in  this 
country.  We  recommend  $27,140,000  for 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service.  For  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  we  recom- 
mend $2,552,000. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $221,469,000 
for  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service. 

For  a  period  of  over  10  years  now. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  either  reductions  or  total  deletions 
as  far  as  amounts  and  authorization  for 
our  agricultural  conservation  program  Is 
concerned.  This  year  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  We  restore  and  recommend  ad- 
vance authorization  for  our  agricultural 
conservation  program  in  the  sum  of 
$195,500,000.  For  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  we  recommend  $77,800,- 
000.  This  then  makes  a  total  of  $514,590,- 
000  for  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

We  recommend  $3,508,650  for  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Administration. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $322,000.- 
000  in  new  authorization  is  recommended 
for  Rural  Electrification  and  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $123,800,000  is  recom- 
mended for  telephone  loans.  These  new 
authorizations,  together  with  carryover 
funds  will  enable  the  Administrator  to 
make  new  loans  of  $345,000,000  and 
$125,000,000  respectively. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  rec- 
ommend $20  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate to  be  placed  in  budgetary  reserve 
and  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  either  the  electric  or  tele- 
phone programs  when  necessary.  This, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  equal  to 
the  $20  million  placed  in  budgetary  re- 
serve and  not  released  in  fiscal  yesw  1970. 
Failure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
release  this  $20  million  was  a  serious 
mistake. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  our 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  more  impor- 
tant today  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tor>-  of  this  Service.  When  we  consider 
the  need  for  more  food  and  fiber  and 
keep  in  mind  that  some  of  our  best  land 
IS  now  bemg  used  for  airports,  interstate 
highways,  subdivisions  and  for  recreation 
purposes  generally,  we  must  preserve  as 
much  of  our  best  land  as  possible  and 
at  all  times  have  tillable  land  In  produc- 
tion which  will  produce  enough  food  for 
our  people.  Today  in  our  country  we  have 
in  cultivation  some  385  million  acres.  Of 
course,  the  acreage  in  cultivated  crops 
varies  from  year  to  year,  due  to  changes 
in  land  use  We  have  today  some  289 
million  acres  in  crops  harvested,  7  mil- 
lion acres  of  crop  failure,  37  million  acres 
of  fallow,  and  some  52  mlUion  acres  in 
'grasses  and  lagoons.  The  situation  is  se- 
rious today.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  loss  of  great  quantities 
of  our  best  farmland  and  certainly  now 
is  the  tim.e  to  correct  this  situation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  definitely  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  still  have  serious  problems 
in  agriculture  and  again  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our 
back  on  the  American  farmer.  The  in- 
terest of  the  consumer,  of  course,  must 
be  protected  and  at  the  same  time  we 
must  see  that  the  American  farmer  re- 
ceives a  fair  price  for  his  produce. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations I  serve  on  three  subcom- 
mittees. We  have  13  subcommittees  on 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
No.  2  on  each  of  the  subcommit- 
tees of  Agricultural  Appropriations  and 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  third  subcom- 
mittee that  I  serve  upon  and  that  is  the 
District  of  Columbia  Budget  Subcom- 
mittee. My  assignment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  assignments 
that  I  have  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  down  through 
the  years  it  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Robison). 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
times  when  the  Federal  Government  has 
simultaneously  pursued  programs  and 
policies  that  overlap,  compete,  or  are  in- 
consistent with  one  another  are  probably 
too  numerous  to  list  or  for  anyone  to  re- 
call. It  goes  on  all  the  time,  but  becomes 
of  particular  concern  to  us — or  at  least 
it  should — during  periods  of  enforced 
budgetary  stringency  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing. 

But.  whether  we  sail  stormy  or  smooth 
economic  seas,  it  is  just  plain  absurd  for 
our  Federal  Government  to  initiate  and 
conduct  programs  which  aim  at  mutu- 
ally exclusive  objectives. 

We  have,  today,  just  such  an  absurd 
situation  before  us. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  this  bill  and  by  virtue  of  other 
existing  legislation  we  support  tobacco 
prices,  acreage  retirement,  and  export 


subsidies,  wliile  at  the  same  time — 
through  other  appropriation  bills  and 
other  existing  legislation — we  channel 
substantial  sums  of  moneys  into  research 
to  determine,  if  we  can,  the  true  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  cancer, 
and  the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  on  the 
hirnian  heart  and  respiratory  system. 

While  some  object  to  this  dichotomy 
on  moral  grounds,  I — as  a  pipe  smoker 
who  has  stopped  even  that  use  of  tobacco 
on  several  occasions  and  hope  some  day 
to  finally  win  that  battle  with  myself — 
can  only  object  to  It  as  being  fiscally  il- 
logical, but  illogical  in  the  extreme. 

How  so? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  to 
gather  my  figures  rather  hastily,  and 
perhaps  stand  to  be  corrected  as  to  some 
of  them.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  cost  of  tobacco  price  supports 
during  the  1969  fiscal  year  was  $4.9  mil- 
lion. Additionally,  so  I  understand,  each 
year  the  Department  of  Agricultuie  pays 
for  the  grading  of  tobacco  leafs  at  a  cost 
of  about  $3  million.  Then,  since  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  our  tobacco  is  export- 
ed— but  since  the  world  price  is  lower 
than  the  U.S.  price — there  are  export 
subsidies,  amounting  again  in  the  1969 
fiscal  year  to  about  $28  million.  These 
direct  expenditures  need,  however,  to  be 
put  in  further  perspective — running  as 
they  do  at  between  $36  and  $50  million 
a  year,  depending  upon  whose  figures  are 
used — by  reference  to  the  further  fact, 
as  I  understand  it.  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment presently  has  more  than  $750 
million  in  loans  outstanding  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  tobacco,  which  effort 
cannot  be  wholly  self-supporting. 

At  the  same  time.  then,  while  spend- 
ing these  large  sums  of  money,  we  are 
financing  with  tax  dollars  efforts  not 
only  to  determine  how  to  make  a  non- 
harmful  cigarette,  but  also  to  determine 
how  to  cure  diseases  caused  or  compli- 
cated by  smoking.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  again  as  I  understand  it. 
itself  spends  some  $7.8  million  a  year  for 
research  in  this  area,  not  to  mention  the 
$6  million  or  so  a  year  spent  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses. 

Besides  which,  the  Federal  Government 
has  rightly  or  wrongly  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  smoking  is  harmful — witness 
the  warning  now  on  cigarette  packs — 
and  large  sums  of  private  moneys  are 
spent,  each  year  now,  in  advertising 
against  cigarette  smoking. 

Is  it  not  incongruous  for  us  to  support 
the  price  of  a  commodity  which  we.  our- 
selves, say  is  harmful — or  can  be  harm- 
ful— to  those  who  use  it? 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  financial 
problems  that  would  be  created  in  cer- 
tain States  if  tobacco  price  supports  were 
to  be  eliminated.  The  loss  of  Federal 
moneys  always  has  such  an  effect.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  eliminating  price  supports 
substantially  outweigh  those  favoring 
continuation  thereof. 

To  lessen  the  economic  impact  of  a 
cutoff  of  funds.  I — for  one — would  en- 
dorse a  gradual  reduction  of  supports 
over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  tobacco  farmers  and  the  industry 


an  opportunity  to  shift  to  other  prod- 
ucts, or  other  endeavors,  if  they  could 
not  economically  continue  tobacco  pro- 
duction. And,  parenthetically,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  industry,  itself, 
looking  at  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
has  already  begim  to  shift  its  attention 
to  other  areas. 

So,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  no- 
tion of  expending  moneys  simultaneous- 
ly for  two  contradictorj'  programs  or 
purposes  strikes  me  as  being  both  fis- 
cally irresponsible  and  philosophically 
inconsistent.  And  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  dichotomy  ought  to  be  resolved  by 
the  systematic  reduction  of  moneys 
spent  for  price  supports  and  tobacco  pro- 
motion. 

I  would  introduce  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  to  accomplish  such  a  goal  if  I 
were  expert  enough — as  I  am  not  in  ag- 
riculture matters — to  draft  it  properly, 
and  if  I  did  not  feel  that,  even  then,  a 
parliamentarj'  objection  might  well  lie 
against  it. 

However,  I  will  surely  be  glad  to  work 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  subject  in  sponsoring 
such  an  amendment  to  the  pending  farm 
bill — if,  and  when,  such  a  vehicle  is 
brought  before  us  this  year. 

For  to  continue  to  support  tobacco — by 
means  of  price  supports,  free  grading, 
export  subsidies,  and  advertising— is  in 
direct  conflict  with  our  growing  knowl- 
edge of  the  probable  harmful  effects  of 
smoking  and  our  expenditures,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  try  to  prevent  such 
harm. 

Surely,  the  time  to  remedy  this  incon- 
sistency Is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  the  fact  that  the  tobacco 
industry  in  this  country  is  a  $10  billion 
industry.  The  tobacco  industry  pays  into 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  treasuries  a 
little  more  than  $4  billion  in  taxes  each 
year. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we 
decided  on  this  subcommittee  to  find  out 
if  tobacco  was  harmful  to  the  health  of 
our  people,  and  starting  in  1958  we  have 
made  small  requests  for  additional  funds 
for  research. 

I  talked  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  have  the  legislature  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  money  to  build  a 
building  which  would  be  used  for  re- 
search. This  established  a  precedent  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  not  only 
has  to  build  the  facility  for  research  but 
has  to  appropriate  all  the  money  as  a 
general  rule. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  ap- 
propriated money  for  and  built  a  build- 
ing costing  $4.5  million  to  be  used  for 
tobacco  research.  We  have  a  small 
amoimt  in  this  bill  for  research  and  my 
home  State  recently  passed  a  law  that 
will  provide  about  $2  million  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  year  1964,  Dr.  Terrj',  the  Sur- 
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geon  General  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
he  said  upon  issuing  the  report  on 
smoking  and  health.  He  said,  upon  being 
questioned: 

When  you  bum  tobacco  and  spinach  you 
have  the  same  result — when  you  burn  to- 
bacco and  spinach. 

That  is  what  he  told  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  He  said : 
We  do  not  know  for  sure. 

And  when  questioned  carefully  ad- 
mitted that  no  specific  research  project 
established  a  connection  between  to- 
bacco and  cancer. 

I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Health,  and  the  Surgeon  General  has 
been  examined  each  year  concerning  this 
subject  «uid  we  receive  the  same  answers. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  we  asked  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, why  he  pointed  his  finger  at  to- 
bacco. 

We  asked: 

What  speclflc  research  program  do  you 
have  underway  at  this  time  which  shows 
tobacco  Is  harmful  to  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple and  Is  causing  cancer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  He  could  not  answer 
the  question. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
to  know  that  the  people  in  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Virginia,  and  all  the  other 
States — 21  of  them — that  produce  to- 
bacco want  to  know  if  tobacco  is  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  our  people.  If  it  is 
we  want  to  do  something  about  it.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  10  years  from  now. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  in  the 
well,  all  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  give  us  a 
chance.  The  same  applies  to  any  other 
commodity. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  frankly,  when 
we  talk  about  destroying  a  $10  billion 
industry  and  one  which  pays  into  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  communities  $4 
billion  in  taxes,  it  is  a  right  serious  mat- 
ter. 

I  understand  my  friend's  position,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  him  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  our  efforts  in  Kentucky  and 
In  all  of  our  tobacco  States  to  follow  this 
matter  carefully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  and  I  understand  his 
concern,  but  I  am  not  sure  at  all  in  my 
ow^  mind  that  the  reduction  of  or  the 
^mdual  elimination  of  tobsuxo  price  sup- 
ports would  "destroy"  that  industry. 
That  certainly  is  not  my  objective. 

My  objective  was  and  is  to  point  out 
the  inconsistency  of  our  going  two  direc- 
tions here  at  once,  and  to  encourage 
some  early  resolution  by  all  concerned  of 
that  seeming  inconsistency. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 


Certainly  the  good  intentions  and  the 
contributions  made  by  my  colleagues  who 
preceded  me  are  fully  appreciated.  I  do 
not  know  of  two  finer  people  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  people  more  at  heart 
than  they  do. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  I  should  like 
for  him  to  listen  to  this.  He  used  the 
word  "inconsistency." 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  this  is  an 
appropriations  subcommittee  rather  than 
a  legislative  committee.  The  fact  is  that 
price  supports  are  made  available  only 
for  reducing  or  restricting  the  production 
of  tobacco.  If  we  were  to  take  the  price 
support  away  the  chances  are  this  would 
triple  the  production  of  tobacco. 

History  shows  that  if  one  reduces  the 
price — and  there  is  no  question  about  it — 
the  producer,  trying  to  offset  that  loss  of 
income  through  the  reduction  in  price, 
will  increase  his  production.  If  his  price  is 
cut,  he  increases  the  volume. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  frankness 
in  saying  that  he  had  not  studied  the 
mechanics  of  this.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  mechanical  proposition  of  the  thing 
he  directs  attention  to,  which  is  the  price 
support,  as  a  practical  matter  would  re- 
sult in  greatly  increased  quantity. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  find  out  what 
the  element  is,  if  there  be  sm  element, 
which  is  causing  a  health  hazard,  and 
correct  it.  If  there  is  not,  we  should  do 
something  legislatively,  to  see  if  tobacco 
is  being  used  in  excess. 

I  am  saying,  to  strike  at  the  price 
would  have  the  opposite  effect  from  re- 
ducing quantity.  If  we  want  to  slow  down 
total  consumption,  that  is  one  thing;  if 
we  should  reduce  the  price,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  so  that  I  can  respond. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  try  to  present  or 
even  suggest  a  solution  to  the  problem 
here  before  us. 

I  merely  want  to  point  up  again  that 
there  is  a  problem  and  that  we  ought  to 
continue  to  recognize  that  problem  and 
the  appropriate  committees,  including 
this  committee,  ought  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  this  problem. 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  no  fairer  person  than  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Ftnbley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  his  remarks  earlier  described 
as  ridiculous  the  proposal  I  have  made 
which  would  affect  a  $20,000  per  com- 
modity limitation  on  total  payments  to 
any  farmer.  Well,  in  the  realm  of  ridic- 
ulous, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  section  508  of  the  bill 


which  appears  on  page  39  and  reads  as 
follows : 

No  part  of  the  fxinds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  usfi  to  change  any  price  sup- 
port program  payment  or  payments,  or 
commodity  loan  or  loans  in  any  manner, 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  modify  substan- 
tive law. 

Then  over  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  51  by  way  of  explanation  to  the 
curious  provision  is  the  line : 

A  new  section  508  has  been  added  to  the 
bill  clarifying  its  relationship  to  general 
farm  legislation  which  must  pa£S  in  this 
legislative  session. 

Now,  speaking  of  ridiculous,  I  just 
wonder  whether  that  word  might  be 
appUed  to  this  imusual  provision.  Noth- 
ing like  it  has  ever  appeared  in  an  Agri- 
culture Appropriation  Act  before,  and 
I  just  wonder  if  there  might  be  a  little 
devilish  thought  involved  here  to  try  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  payment  limitations. 

Could  the  gentleman  clarify  that? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  beheve  I  have 
ever  found  out  how  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  looks  like  an  im- 
pressive effort. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  it  as  a  little  imusual  and 
a  rather  sound  statement.  I  believe  this 
language  is  written  in  proper  form  and 
the  language  is  in  proper  place  and  In 
the  proper  part  of  the  bill,  and  It  was 
written  by  the  subcommittee  and  ap- 
proved by  it.  I  thought  that  was  the 
way  to  handle  legislation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
suppose,  if  it  succeeds,  it  is  not  really 
so  ridiculous  after  all. 

Now,  also  on  the  point  of  ridiculous, 
when  you  consider  a  $20,000  payment 
limit  as  ridiculous,  I  wonder  how  you 
would  describe  the  payment  in  1969 
to  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.  of  Florida 
in  the  amount  of  $1,181,195.  I 
would  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poor  suffering  taxpayer  extracting  a  sum 
of  that  kind  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
handing  it  to  one  sugar  corporation  cer- 
tainly is  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  In 
the  same  category  there  was  a  payment 
to  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar 
Corp.  for  a  payment  in  1968  of  $1,311,268. 
I  would  think  payments  of  that  sort,  at 
that  level  more  deserve  the  word  ridic- 
ulous than  an  amendment  which  would 
put  a  ceiling  of  $20,000  per  commodity 
per  person  on  the  payments  under  a 
program  authorized  or  funded  by  this 
act. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  his  re- 
marks arguing  for  this  appropriation 
and  £igainst  any  limitation  said  that  this 
bill  affects  everybody.  Well,  it  affects 
every  congressional  district  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  believe  that  is  very  plain.  But  it 
affects  some  people  in  some  congres- 
sional districts  a  little  more  than  others. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  The  19th  District 
of  Texas,  with  which  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
is  familiar,  in  1969  received  payments  of 
$110,374,230.  Now,  that  is  the  third- 
ranking  congressional  district  in  the  Na- 
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tion  in  terms  of  total  receipts  for  farm 

payments  for  that  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  in 
Illinois  is  among  the  50.  it  happens  to  be 
No.  49,  and  just  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  this  bill  affects  some  districts  more 
than  others,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
total  payments  in  the  20th  District  of 
Illinois  in  that  same  year  were  $22  mil- 
lion as  contrasted  with  $110  million. 
Fiirther,  let  us  assume  that  there  are  a 
lot  more  farmers  in  the  19th  District  of 
Texas,  but  the  1964  farm  census  showed 
9.782  farms  in  the  19th  District  of  Texas 
and  a  grand  total  of  16,103  in  the  20th 
District  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  has  been 
expressed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  some  Members  of  this 
body  IS  that  the  administration  of  the 
farm  program  payment  limit  is  a  diffi- 
cult item  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

First,  difficulty  in  administration  of  an 
item  is  no  valid  reason  for  this  body  to 
fail  to  act  when  the  need,  as  apparent 
as  the  need  for  placing  limitations  on 
giant  farm  program  payments  is.  be- 
comes apparent.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams which  are  difficult  to  administer 
that  are  bemg  conducted  and  operated 
by  the  Federal  governmental  depart- 
ments daily.  To  say  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  limitation  would  be  an 
unusually  difficult  task  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  is  to 
indicate  a  genuine  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  or  cur- 
rently are  at  least  five  farm  program 
limitations  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  first  of  these  payment  limits  is  the 
conversation  re-serve  of  the  soil  bank 
from  1956  to  1960.  This  program  had  an 
administrative  limitation  of  S5.000  per 
person  for  all  farms  for  1  year.  By  the 
end  of  the  term  of  this  program  the 
administration  of  its  was  perfected  to  a 
fine  art.  Much  has  been  said  about  "slip- 
page" or  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
large  farmers  will  make  considerable  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  provisions  of  any  pay- 
ment limit.  I  cite  here  language  supplied 
me  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's General  Counsel's  office  relating  to 
the  limitation  on  payments  of  the  con- 
servation reserve  as  the  most  effective 
and  well  developed  set  of  definitions  re- 
garding who  a  person  or  producer  is  for 
purposes  of  administration  of  the  act. 
The  provisions  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  the 
conservation  reserve  payment  limit  pro- 
vide an  excellent  pattern  or  set  of  guide- 
lines for  administi-ation  of  the  farm 
program  payment  limit  which  I  am  offer- 
ing for  consideration  today.  I  insert  here 
section  485.521.  "Limitation  on  Pay- 
ments,' taken  from  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  regulations,  and  reprinted 
from  the  Federal  Register  of  October  3, 
1959: 
§  485  321    Limitation  on  payments. 

I  a)  The  total  of  all  annual  payments 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program  to 
any  producer  for  any  year  with  respect  to  all 
farms  In  which  he  has  an  Interest  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000.00.  All  or  any  part  of  the  annual 
payment  which  otherwise  would  be  due  any 
producer  shall  be  withheld,  or  required  to  be 
refunded.  If  he  has  adopted,  or  participated 


In  adopting,  any  scheme  or  device,  including 
the  dissolution,  reorganization,  revival,  for- 
mation, or  use  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust  or  by  any  other  means 
designed  to  evade,  or  which  has  the  effect  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  this  section.  A 
family  trust  created  on  or  after  August  16, 
1966.  will  be  considered  a  scheme  or  device 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  it 
results  m  the  settlor  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  receiving  in  the  aggregate  annual  pay- 
ments under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram for  any  year  of  the  contract  period  In 
excess  of  $5,000.  For  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision, members  of  the  family  include  hus- 
band or  wife  of  the  settlor,  children  of  the 
settlor,  their  husbands  and  wives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  household  of  the 
srttlor;  and  payments  to  a  trustee  shall  be 
regarded  as  payments  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  trust.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
family  shall  Include  grandchildren  of  the 
settlor,  step-children  of  a  child  of  the  settlor, 
and  any  minor  related  to  the  settlor  by 
blood  or  marriage. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  payment 
Umltatlon  prescribed  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  rules  contained  in  subparagraph 
(1)  through  (6)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  to  determine  whether  certain  indi- 
viduals interested  in  farming  operations  as 
landowners,  landlords,  tenants  or  share- 
croppers are  to  be  treated  as  one  producer  or 
as  separate  producers.  In  cases  in  which  more 
than  one  rule  would  appear  to  be  applicable, 
the  rule  which  is  most  restrictive  on  the 
number   of   producers   shall    apply. 

(1)  A  partnership  shall  be  considered  as  a 
producer.  Individual  members  of  the  partner- 
ship may  be  recognized  in  another  capacity 
as  landowners,  landlords,  tenants,  or  share- 
croppers, on  the  same  farm  or  another  farm 
only  if  (1)  the  individual  members  operating 
in  a  separate  capacity  are  not  identical  with 
the  memt)ershlp  of  the  partnership,  and  (11) 
the  individual  members  also  operated  as 
separate  producers  or  In  a  separate  capacity 
as  producers  on  the  farm  during   1959. 

(2)  A  corporation  or  association  shall  be 
considered  as  a  producer.  A  stockholder  who 
owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  a  separate 
producer  on  the  same  farm  nor  recognized 
in  any  other  capacity  on  the  same  farm  as 
a  landowner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  share- 
cropper. 

(3)  An  estate  or  trust  shall  be  considered 
a£  a  producer  unless  the  estate  has  only  one 
heir  or  the  trust  has  only  one  beneficiary,  in 
which  case  only  the  sole  heir  or  the  sole 
iieneflciary  shall  t>e  considered  as  a  producer. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  an  Individual  who  is  not  the 
sole  heir  of  the  estate  or  the  sole  bene- 
ficiary of  the  trust  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  producer  or  recognized  In  a  different 
capacity  tis  landlord,  landowner,  tenant,  or 
sharecropper,  on  the  same  farm  or  on  an- 
other farm,  provided  such  separate  producer 
status  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  county  committee. 

(4)  Two  or  more  Individuals  operating  as 
a  group  under  an  arrangement  which,  al- 
though lacking  the  legel  elements  of  a 
partnership  or  corporation,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  Joint  undertaking  shall  be  considered  as 
a  producer.  (Clubs,  societies,  fraternal  and 
religious  organizations,  as  well  as  Informal 
arrangements  between  two  or  more  Individ- 
uals, are  examples  of  such  groups.)  Individ- 
ual memljers  of  the  group  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  producers  on  the  same 
farm  nor  recognized  on  the  same  farm  in  any 
other  capacity  as  landowners,  landlords, 
tenants,  or  sharecroppers. 

(5)  Husband  and  wife  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  producers  nor  recognized 
in  any  other  capacity  as  landowners,  land- 
lords, tenants,  or  sharecroppers,  on  the  same 
farm  or  on  different  farms.  Other  individuals 
having  anv  family  relationship  mav  be  con- 
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sidered  as  sep>arate  jwtxlucers  if  they  are 
participating  on  different  farms.  Such  In- 
dividuals may  l>e  considered  as  sepeirate  pro- 
ducers on  the  same  farm  or  recognized  in 
different  capacities  on  the  same  farm  as  land- 
lords, landowners,  tenants,  or  sharecroppers 
only  if  such  individuals  op>erated  as  sepa- 
rate producers  or  In  separate  capacities  dur- 
ing 1959. 

(6)  Individuals  having  a  Joint  or  com- 
mon Interest  arising  out  of  their  Interests 
in  the  ownership  of  any  part  of  the  farm 
as  Joint  tenants,  tenants  by  the  entirety  or 
tenEints  in  common  shall  not  be  considered 
as  separate  producers  on  the  same  farm  nor 
recognized  In  any  other  capacity  on  the  same 
farm  as  landlords,  landowners,  tenants  or 
sharecroppers. 

The  second  program  limitation  is  a 
statutory  limit  of  $3,000  per  producer 
for  all  crops  produced  in  1958  as  part  of 
the  acreage  reserve  program  of  the  soil 
bank.  I  quote  here  that  limitation  as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  85-118 : 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  and  administer  an  acreage 
reserve  program  which  would  result  in  total 
compensation  being  paid  to  producers  in 
excess  of  $500,000,000  with  respect  to  1958 
crops,  or  in  total  compensation  being  paid  to 
any  one  producer  In  excess  of  $3,000  with 
respect  to  1958  crops. 

The  third  payment  limitation  I  cite  is 
the  $50,000  per  person  price  support 
limitation  for  any  one  commodity  an- 
nually for  field  crops  in  surplus.  This  was 
a  legislative  limitation.  Section  477.101 
of  the  agricultural  credit  provision  of  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation  on  non- 
recourse price  support  for  the  1960 
crop — reprinted  from  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  February  5,  1960 — reads  in  part: 

No  part  of  the  authorization  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
a  price  support  program  for  1960  under 
which  a  total  amount  of  price  support  in- 
excess  of  $50,000  would  be  extended  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  any  person  on 
the  1960  production  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
surplus  supply. 

The  cropland  conversion  program  in 
operation  in  1963  to  1965  contained  an 
administrative  limit  of  $10,000  per  pro- 
ducer annually.  Section  751.64  of  chapter 
7.  title  7  of  that  program  reads,  in  part: 

The  maximum  adjustment  payment  to  all 
persons  with  respect  to  the  farm  or  ranch 
under  an  agreement  shall  be  $10,000  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  agreement.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  may  establish  a  different  limit 
where  two  or  more  farms  are  combined  into 
a  farming  or  ranching  enterprise  which 
effectuates  the  purposes  of  the  program.  All 
or  any  part  of  any  adjustment  payment  which 
otherwise  would  be  due  may  be  withheld  or 
required  to  be  refunded  if  any  scheme  or 
device  has  been  adopted  which  has  been  de- 
signed to  evade,  or  which  has  the  effect  of 
evading,  maximum  adjustment  payment 
limitation. 

The  fifth  and  final  payment  limitation 
is  one  which  has  occurred  frequently  over 
the  years  and  in  relation  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  limitation 
of  $2,500  per  person  which  has  been 
written  into  the  appropriations  bill.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-127  of  November  26.  1969 
reads,  in  part: 

E^xcept  that  no  participant  shall  receive 
more  than  $2,500.  except  where  the  par- 
ticipants from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches 
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Join  to  carry  out  approved  practices  designed 
to  conserve  or  improve  agricultural  resources 
of  the  community. 

Prom  these  very  brief  examples  It  is 
easy  to  determine  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  the  background,  the 
experience,  and  no  doubt  the  staff  to 
carry  out  effective  payment  limitations 
which  will  result  in  a  minimum  of  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  large  farm  operators. 

On  May  14, 1970, 1  placed  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  50  largest  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  terms  of  Federal  farm  program 
payments.  These  districts  appear  on  a 
map  I  have  prepared  showing  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  these  large  volume 
of  payments. 

■When  I  armounced  that  these  districts 


were  receiving  the  largest  volume  of 
Federal  payments,  I  said  I  was  continu- 
ing my  investigation  of  what  caused  this 
situation. 

In  several  of  these  big  payment  dis- 
tricts, irrigation  water  has  resulted  in 
crop  production  patterns  vastly  different 
than  would  be  pxissible  without  this  sup- 
plemental moisture.  No  one  can  oppose 
the  possible  future  need  for  irrigation 
water  to  grow  crops  for  our  growing  pop- 
ulation, but  during  a  period  when  we  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  the 
size  of  our  agricultural  production,  It 
seems  iUogical  to  be  paying  taxes  both 
to  support  the  development  of  irrigation 
projects  to  increase  crop  production  on 
one  hand  and  then  use  additional  tax 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS 


funds  to  reduce  crop  production  on  the 
other  hand.  Irrigation  water  for  our 
towns  and  cities  is  vitally  important,  but 
to  permit  the  continuance  of  giant  farm 
program  payments  to  reduce  crop  pro- 
duction in  these  areas  makes  little  sense. 
In  addition,  some  of  these  same  regions 
have  seen  the  steady  rise  in  the  yield  of 
crops  as  a  result  of  the  supplemental 
water  which  provides  a  decided  disad- 
vantage for  farmers  in  nonirrigated  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

Attached  to  these  remarks  is  a  listing 
of  the  congressional  districts,  which  are 
part  of  the  50  largest  payment  recipients, 
and  the  costs  of  the  irrigation  projects 
currently  functioning : 


Congressional 
district 


Irritation  project 


Federal 

cost    Counties  in  unit 


Total  I  Congressional 
payments     district 


Kansas— 1. 


Almena  unit. 


Courtland  and  Scandin 
units. 


Cedar  Bluff  unit. 
Kirwin  unit , 


Webster  unit. 


(') 

(') 
(') 


(') 


Norton Jl,987,30« 

Phillips 2,423,088 

Cloud 2,711,494 

Jewell 3,786,441 

Republic 3,377.217 

Ellis.... 2,298,459 

Trego    _. 2,190,472 

Osborne 2,952,303 

Phillips CO 

Smith 3,158,975 

Osbrone 

Rooks 2,491 


<'2 

,712 


Total 24.885,753 


Nebraska— 3 Mirage  Flats  project 3,101,835 


Ainsworth  unit. 
Franklin  unit. 


(') 
(') 

0) 

(') 
(I) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

North  Platte  project 34,777,850 


Superior  unit 

Farewell  unit 

Frenchman  unit 

Meeker-Driftwood  unit.. 

Red  Willow  unit 

Cambridge  unit 

Sargent  unit 


Sheridan 

Brown 

...      1, 

Franklin 

Webster 

Webster 

Nuckalls 

Howard 

Sherman 

Hitchcock 

...      2, 
...      2, 

ii:  2. 

...      2, 
...      1. 
...      2. 

Red  Willow 

.         2. 

Hitchcock 

Red  Willow --- 

do 

Furnas 

? 

do 

Harlan .-.      i. 

Custer 

...      4. 

Valley    

...      1, 

Morrill 

...      1, 

Scotts  Bluti    .    . 

1. 

Sioux 

354,262 
583,914 
236, 239 
225,948 

632.660 
023, 078 
614,386 
034,196 
372, 816 
(») 

t^ 

612,690 

908,809 
494, 693 
920.565 
158. 570 
996,785 
398,117 


Total 30.640,128 


North  Dakota— 2.  Lower  Yellowstone  project. 
Fort  Clark  unit 


3.697,842 


Heart  Butte  unit.. 


(') 


Buford-Trenton  project 1,462,617 


McKemie 2,778,785 

Mercer 2.117.029 

Oliver. 1.135.767 

Grant 2,526,636 

Morton.  3.141.330 

Willi»m$. 4,395,674 


Total... 16.095,221 


Buffalo  Rapids  project 5. 255, 588 


Huntley  project 1,921,208 

Intake  project 87,513 

Lower  Yellowstone  project. .  3, 697, 842 

Milk  River  project 10,695,450 


Custer 857.425 

Dawson 2,805.044 

Prairie 875.692 

Yellowstone 2,381,597 

Dawson (») 

Richland 3,197,498 

Dawson (») 

Blaine 1,331,468 

Phillips 1,454,691 


Irrigation  project 


Federal 

cost    Counties  in  unit 


Total 
payments 


Lower  Marias  unit. 
Nickwall  unit 


Valley $3,657,908 

0)    Choute»u_ 6,636,031 

Hill 4,396,214 

(')    McCone 2,670,447 

Richland (0 

Yelkiwstone  Division p) 

Savage  unit. Richland (') 

Stipek  unit Dawson (») 

Colgate  unit 

Marsh  unit 

Crackerbox  unit . 

Sun  River  project ...10,450.657    Cascade.. 2,713,696 

Shoshone  project 24,746,535    Carbon 917,281 


Total.... 
Washington— 4. 


Total... 
California— 18. 


34,345,012 


Columbia  Basin  project 1,021,302,000    Adams 5,939,741 

Franklin 2.930,625 

Grant 5,291,786 

Walla  Walll 4.581.981 

Yakima  project 65,277,272    Benton 1.686,902 

Kittitas 399,177 

Yakima 1.889,400 


Central  Valley  project. 


22,71^612 

.2,398,947,000    Kern 24.004,703 

Tulare 13.975.014 


Total 

Oklahoma— 4... 

Total 

New  Mexico— 2. 


Total... 
California— 16. 

Total... 

Arizona— 2 

Texas— 15 


37.979,717 


W.  C.  Austin  project. 


12.309,007    Greer 2.390.173 

Jackson 5,142,987 


7, 533, 160 


Carlsbad  project 9,332,403    Eddy 2.354,816 

Fort  Sumner  project 2,433.320    DeBaca 223,328 

Middle  Rio  Grande  project..  34,904, 194    Socorro 296.299 

Valencia 125,393 

Rio  Grande  project 31,552,413    Dona  Ana 3.761,079 

Sierra 265,766 


7.026,681 


..  Central  Valley  project. 


2.398,947,000    Fresn 24.270.300 

Merced 3,586.960 


27. 857, 260 


74.247,873    Yuma 5.857.341 


Gila  project 

Lower  Rio  Grande  project...  17.005,299    Cameron 9,651.585 

do 17,005.299 do («) 

Hidalgo 10,971.106 


Total 20.622.691 


>  Part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project;  cost  included  in  Bureau  of  Reclamation  unit  esti- 
mated or  actual  costs  to  June  30,  1968,  of  $1,345,662,454. 


>  Included  above. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say — and  I  do  it 
at  this  point  in  view  of  the  statement 
just  made — that  is  one  side  of  the  story. 
The  other  side  of  the  story  is  that  the 
sugar  producers  have  made  available  to 
the  American  people  ample  and  depend- 
able supplies  of  this  basic  commodity  at  a 
cheaper  average  price  than  the  people  of 
any  other  nation  in  history  has  enjoyed. 

To  offset  those  payments  processing 
taxes  are  levied  in  a  larger  amoimt.  The 


Government  actually  makes  a  profit.  So, 
if  you  look  at  the  two  sides  of  the  coin, 
you  can  see  it  does  make  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  colleague  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey). 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
revising   the   budget   for  the  U.S.   De- 


partment of  Agriculture  and  most  espe- 
cially in  restoring  the  funds  for  the  ACP 
and  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Service  as  well  as  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
my  support  for  this  bill  because  I  believe, 
in  general,  it  does  an  excellent  job  of 
providing  funds  for  several  agriculture 
programs  which  have  proveivtheir  worth. 

The  committee  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  funding  for  the  ACP 
and  special  milk  programs  be  restored. 
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While  President  Nixon  recommended 
no  funding  for  either  of  these  programs 
in  liis  budget,  I  am  most  happy  that  the 
committee  restored  both  to  roughly  their 
funding  levels  of  this  year. 

The  committee  also  has  my  full  sup- 
poit  m  its  recommendation  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  release  $20  million 
which  will  be  put  into  a  special  reserve 
fund  for  rural  electric  co-ops. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  committee 
recommendation  of  S56  million  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants  to  be  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  a 
recommendation  which  exceeds  the  ad- 
ministration request  by  $32  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  recommen- 
dations, the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  con- 
seriauon  and  pollution  prevention  pro- 
grams, rural  development  and  the  need 
to  continue  to  provide  nutritious  foods  to 
thousands  of  our  children  through  school 
programs. 

These  programs  have  proven  their 
worth  in  the  past,  they  have  earned  their 
continuation  for  the  future. 

I  rise  at  tMs  time  also,  to  announce 
that  at  the  proper  time  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  increase  by  SI. 5 
million  the  funds  available  under  this  bill 
for  research  in  nonchemical  methods  of 
controlling  pests. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  threat  to  our 
environment  presented  by  the  excessive 
use  of  pesticides  has  been  broadly  rec- 
ognized. Indications  are  that  the  problem 
will  be  even  more  serious  10  years  from 
now,  unless  we  develop  alternatives  to 
chemical  methods  of  pest  control. 

Manufacturer  sales  of  pesticides  have 
been  increasing  10  to  15  percent  annual- 
ly. By  1985.  they  will  increase  another 
sixfold. 

We  all  know  of  the  recent  studies 
which  found  DDT  in  584  of  590  samples 
of  fish  taken  from  45  rivers  and  lakes 
across  the  United  States,  dieldrin  in 
75  percent  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  sam- 
pled, and  heptachlor  and  or  heptachlor 
epoxide  in  32  percent,  and  chlordane 
in  22  percent. 

The  US.  Public  Health  Service  has  re- 
ported the  detection  of  pesticides  in  76 
of  79  samples  of  drinking  water  sup- 
plies around  the  country.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  USDA  reports  residues  of 
aldrin  and  dieldrin  are  already  equiv- 
alent to  maximum  acceptable  daily  in- 
take recommended  by  the  health 
orgamization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  will 
be  introducing  today  is  based  on  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  ofiBcials  at  the 
USDA  and  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin. 

One  month  after  presenting  their 
budget  to  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Department  officials 
wrote  to  Senator  Nelson  admitting  that, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  requested,  they 
could  utilize  effectively  $4.4  million  for 
research  on  nonchemical  means  of  pest 
control,  and  $2.6  million  for  the  stafBng 
of  pesticide  research  laboratories. 

The  additional  research  funds  could 
be  used  for  such  research  projects  as  bio- 
loeical  control  of  citrus  fruit  insects,  the 
development  of  nonpersistent  pest  con- 
trol methods,  including  hormonal  insec- 


ticides, research  on  biological  control  of 
cotton  insects,  and  expanded  research  on 
biological  control  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil,  including  the  use  of  the  sterile 
male  technique. 

To  their  great  credit,  this  committee 
recommends  the  addition  of  $2.3  million 
for  the  staffing  of  these  pesticide  labora- 
tories. It  did  not,  however,  add  the  $4.4 
million  for  research  programs,  and  that 
is  why  this  amendment  is  here. 

Under  normal  circumstance,  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  would  find  surprising  a 
Government  agency  admitting  that  it 
could  use  more  money.  But  in  light  of 
the  extremely  slow  pace  at  which  the 
USDA  responded  to  the  problem  of  pes- 
ticides and  to  pesticide  use.  I  think  their 
admission  now  that  they  can  effectively 
use  these  funds  is  significant. 

We  need  a  total  commitment  to  seek 
nonchemical  means  of  pest  control.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Pesticides 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health — Mark  report — recently  recom- 
mended that  a  "vigorous  specific  program 
should  be  created  to  bring  the  100  most 
serious  insect  pest  species  of  the  United 
States  under  optimal  control."  These  100 
most  wanted  culprits,  the  report  Indi- 
cated, require  about  80  percent  of  the 
insecticides  now  in  use.  The  American 
Chemical  Society  recently  reported  that 
the  eradication  of  just  three  pests — the 
boll  weevil,  the  boUworm,  and  the  cod- 
dling moth — could  reduce  the  amount  of 
insecticides  applied  annually  in  the 
United  States  by  an  estimated  40  percent. 

I  represent  one  of  the  15  most  agri- 
cultural districts  In  the  Congress.  I  am 
also  vitally  interested  in  conservation. 

The  argument  is  often  made: 

Don't  ban  pesticides  such  as  DDT  and  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  until  we  have  the 
facts,  until  we  know  what  alternatives  are 
available. 

I  am  saying  with  this  amendment: 
All  right,  let  us  make  a  greater  effort  to 
find  these  answers. 

I  would  like  to  find  some  of  these  an- 
swers to  pest  control  questions  before  our 
farmers  are  backed  up  against  a  wall. 

This  amendment  will  not  go  far  in  that 
regard,  but  it  will  be  a  signal  to  the 
USDA  to  be  more  aggressive  in  their 
approach  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  tMr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  just  heard  a  statement 
made  about  payment  limitations,  and 
payment  limitations  are  the  quick  and 
easy  way  of  getting  headlines  today. 
There  are  those  politicians  who  would 
have  everyone  in  urban  American  areas 
think  that  they  are  going  to  get  food 
cheaper,  and  that  they  are  going  to  have 
their  tax  dollars  cut  down,  if  only  we 
have  payment  limitations. 

I  think  frankly  that  we  do  need  to 
put  payment  limitations  into  effect  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  preserve  the 
farm  program  that  is  providing  this  Na- 
tion with  abundant  food  at  a  lower  cost 
than  any  other  country  in  this  world, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  enact 
payment  limitations  by  following  the 
headline  hunters  without  at  least  know- 
ing the  basic  facts. 


One  of  the  objections  brought  up  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  payment 
to  a  sugar  cane  company  in  a  State 
not  my  own,  Florida,  I  believe,  and 
another  one  in  the  State  of  California. 
I  represent  sugar  beet  growers,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  sugar  beet  grower  in  my 
district  who  would  be  hurt  by  the  $20.- 
000  limitation  the  gentleman  is  propos- 
ing so  supposedly  I  could  go  along  with 
the  amendment.  But.  it  is  not  fair  to 
intimidate  people  who  are  contributing 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  by 
producing  cane  sugar  here  in  this  coun- 
try— and  by  limiting  cane  payments  the 
entire  sugar  program  would  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  GAO  report. 
"Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 
Congress."  it  is  Report  No.  B-118622.  and 
it  is  dated  September  23.  1969. 

It  says : 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
undertook  this  review  to  determine  why  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  were  not  marketing 
the  amount  of  sugar  authorized  by  the  act. 
since  it  appeared  that  substantial  benefits — 

And  these  are  their  words — 

including  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  were  available  If 
domestic  sugar  producers  marketed  sugar  to 
the  extent  of  their  authorized  quotas. 

They  go  on  to  their  findings  and  they 
say: 

GAO  believes  that  the  continuing  severity 
of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  situation 
should  be  a  major  consideration  in  allocating 
continuing,  long-term  deficits. 

They  go  on  to  say  further : 

In  view  of  the  significant  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position  through  a  reduction  in 
the  outflow  of  dollEU^.  GAO — 

And  obviously,  this  is  a  noninvolved 
group — 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress  in  Its 
extension  of  the  legislation — which  expires 
on  December  31.  1971 — consider  modification 
of  the  deficit  allocation  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  allocate  continu- 
ing, long-term  deficits  of  a  domestic  area  to 
other  domestic  areas  rather  than  to  foreign 
countries. 

Here  the  General  Accounting  Office 
finds  that  it  is  in  the  taxpayers'  best 
interest  for  us  to  produce  more  of  our 
sugar  here  because  of  the  favorable  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  outflow  of  dollars. 

The  sugar  act  is  not  a  money  consum- 
ing program — it  i.";  a  money  earning  pro- 
gram. I  think  in  fairness  this  side  of  the 
picture  shotild  be  brought  out  in  the  de- 
bate instead  of  j'ost  dragging  these  big 
payments  through  the  press  in  order  to 
gain  headlines. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews).  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  last  year  we  prevailed 
upon  the  House  to  exclude  sugar  from 
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the  limitation  on  subsidy  payments.  We 
appealed  to  the  House  on  the  basis  that 
the  sugar  program  is  entirely  different 
from  programs  covering  wheat,  cotton, 
feed  grains,  and  other  crops.  We  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
subsidy  payments  are  made  to  those  who 
do  not  grow  anything,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  cx)mpliance 
payments,  not  subsidies,  are  paid  to 
sugar  growers  out  of  a  special  tax  im- 
posed on  sugar  growers  alone  for  sugar 
grown  and  processed.  By  payment  of  this 
processing  tax  the  sugar  industry  has 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  in  excess 
of  $500  million  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
the  program  since  1948  when  the  Sugar 
Act  was  first  enacted. 

To  treat  sugar  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  agrictiltural  commodities,  there- 
fore, would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  sugar  producers.  As  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  has  well  pointed  out, 
the  program  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  has  not  cost  him  a  penny 
and  he  has  in  fact  profited  from  the 
Sugar  Act,  which  is  the  most  effective 
agriculturaJ  measure  ever  enacted  by 
Congress.  The  consumer  too  has  bene- 
fited. While  in  Russia  consumers  pay  as 
much  as  50  cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  here 
in  the  United  States  the  consumer  has 
paid  a  stable  price  of  about  12  cents  a 
pound  ever  since  the  Sugar  Act  was  en- 
acted. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  price  of  sugar  was  jumping  from 
10  cents  up  to  $1  a  pound,  dependent 
upon  the  supply.  But  since  the  Sugar 
Act  was  enacted,  the  consimier  in  Amer- 
ica has  enjoyed  a  stable  and  most  rea- 
sonable price  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  proposes  to 
offer  includes  a  limitation  on  sugar  com- 
pliance payments.  It  carries  with  it  an 
injustice  which  should  not  be  allowed 
by  this  House. 

I  voted  against  the  Conte  amendment 
last  year,  even  though  it  exempted  sug- 
ar from  its  limitation  provision.  I  was 
strongly  of  the  belief  then  that  it  would 
have  ruined  an  agriculttiral  program 
which  has  maintained  stability  in  our 
most  essential  agricultural  industry.  I 
am  still  of  that  belief. 

The  Findley  amendment  would  go 
further  and  destroy  an  even  more  suc- 
cessful program — the  Sugar  Act.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  of  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley •  proposes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  contribution 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

I  think  that  in  summation,  we  want  to 
point  out  that  the  sugar  program  is  a 
program  from  which  the  Government 
makes  a  proft  and,  secondly,  the  consu- 
mer of  sugar  in  this  cotmtry  gets  his  or 
her  sugar  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the 
average  price  paid  by  stigar  consimiers  in 
other  coimtries. 

Let  me  again  make  the  record  explic- 
itly clear,  becatise  there  will  be  those 
who  will  dig  out  the  so-called  world  price 
of  sugar  and  say  that  it  is  3  cents  or  4 
cents. 

The  so-called  world  price  of  sugar  is 


not  the  price  that  most  people  pay.  The 
world  price  is  a  distress  price  for  dumped 
sugar  that  has  no  home.  Virtually  95  per- 
cent of  sugar  that  moves  in  world  trade 
moves  under  agreements  and  the  cost  to 
the  average  consumer  wherever  they  are, 
in  Russia  as  my  colleague  suggested,  or 
in  Europe  or  in  South  America,  is  higher 
than  it  is  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  wotild  hope  that  in  the  disctission  of 
payment  limitation  we  do  not  go  off  the 
deep  end  and  begin  talking  about  pro- 
grams without  considering  all  the  facts 
that  are  involved  in  these  specific  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  McFall>,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17923.  Chairman 
Whitten  and  his  subcommittee  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  fashioning 
a  bill  that  is  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  full  weight  to  the  increasing  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  additional 
services  for  the  entire  population. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  bill  appropriately  could  be 
termed  "an  appropriation  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health,"  or  "for  the 
protection  of  industry  and  labor."  It 
could  be  called  the  "Rural  Development 
Act  of  1971,"  or  "the  antipopulation  bill." 
It  provides  fimds  for  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities the  Congress  has  assigned  to 
the  Department. 

Appropriate  emphasis  is  placed  by  the 
committee  on  the  essential  nature  of 
agriculture  in  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion and  history's  lesson  that  the  seeds 
of  the  Great  Depression  were  sown  by  the 
failure  of  our  Government  to  maintain 
farm  exports  and  the  farmers'  purchas- 
ing power. 

It  is  particularly  heartening  to  note 
the  recognition  given  in  the  bill  to  the 
need  for  additional  personnel  within  the 
Department  to  handle  the  increase  in 
workload  brought  about  by  greatly  ex- 
panded programs.  Funds  are  provided 
for  an  additional  2,533  employees  to 
carry  out  the  expanded  programs  of 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  to  staff  in- 
creased efforts  to  alleviate  htuiger  and 
malnutrition  through  food  distribution 
undertakings,  to  meet  vital  research 
needs,  soil  conservation  programs,  and 
to  handle  greatly  enlarged  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  receive  the  largest  nimaber  of  ad- 
ditional positions,  903,  with  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  and  related  consumer 
protection  programs  close  behind  at  749. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  provided  Chairman 
Whittkn's  subcommittee  with  factual 
information  about  the  large  increase  in 
workload  since  1965  of  a  Farmers  Home 
Administration  office  in  my  district.  In 
that  year  the  office  processed  about  150 
applications  for  loan  assistance  with  only 
three  staff  members.  In  1969,  the  case- 
load had  risen  to  300,  with  only  an  ad- 
ditional part-time  employee.  "This  dou- 
bling of  the  work  occurred  due  to  con- 
gressional expansion  of  programs  for  ru- 
ral housing,  water  and  sewer  facilities  in 


rural  areas,  and  such  iimovations  as  self- 
help  housing  for  low-income  residents. 

Since  1960,  FHA's  program  levels  have 
increased  624  percent;  loans  outstand- 
ing have  increased  472  percent,  and  col- 
lections have  risen  248  percent.  To  as- 
sure the  proper  fimctioning  of  this 
agency,  which  is  a  principal  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  rural  America,  it  is  essentitd 
that  adequate  administration  and  tech* 
nical  services  be  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  carefully  de- 
veloped bill,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  rural  population  and  urban  resi- 
dents who  depend  upon  the  services  we 
have  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Mirmesota  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations for  the  step  they  are  taking  today 
to  assure  every  child  from  a  household 
with  an  income  below  the  poverty  level 
a  free  or  reduced-price  limch.  With 
House  approval  of  committee  action  we 
will  be  well  on  the  way  toward  achieving 
our  goal  of  ending  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  this  cotmtry. 

Less  than  1  month  ago.  the  President 
signed  H.R.  515.  a  bill  amending  and 
improving  child  feeding  programs  con- 
ducted imder  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act.  That  act 
was  initiated  by  this  House  and  spon- 
sored jointly  by  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  the  distingtiished  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Carl  Perkins.  One  of  its  major 
provisions  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  national  stand- 
ards for  the  poverty  level,  which  shall  be 
used  by  all  school  districts  that  serve 
school  limch  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
cash  or  commodities  to  determine  who  is 
eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced-price  limch. 
Application  for  eligibility  is  to  consist  of 
a  simple  certification  of  income  level  by 
the  child's  parents  or  guardian. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  sure 
there  are  sufficient  funds  available  to 
enable  school  districts  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  these  free  and  reduced-price 
meals.  Such  meals  must  be  served  to  all 
children  from  farm  households  of  four 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,200  and 
nonf  arm  households  of  four  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,800.  Exactly  how  many 
children  that  will  cover  neither  we  nor 
the  administration  are  sure,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  will  far  exceed  the 
S200  million  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion for  this  portion  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Last  May,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
secure  an  additional  $100  million  to  sup- 
port the  free  and  reduced-price  lunch 
program,  and  the  House  backed  us  al- 
most imanimously.  Tlie  Senate  insisted 
on  providing  only  $30  million.  We  com- 
promised to  be  stire  of  obtaining  that 
amount  in  time  to  help  schools  that  were 
facing  a  fimding  emergency.  To  do  the 
job  contemplated  by  our  authorizing 
legislation  is  going  to  require  an  indefi- 
nite sum.  Nobody  can  project  this  far  in 
advance  of  the  start  of  the  school  year 
the  ultimate  costs.  Therefore,  the  ap- 
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proach  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  today  is  the  best  possible  one 
at  this  jimcture. 

I  commend  the  committee  in  its  report 
on  this  bill  for  their  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  their  recommendations: 

The  Administration  has  not  had  time  to 
provide  estimates  on  which  the  Committee 
can  act.  and  funds  provided,  though  exten- 
sive, are  not  specifically  based  on  these 
amended  provisions.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizes their  far-reaching  effect  and,  where 
necessary,  authorizes  the  administration  of 
the  program  at  a  quarterly  rate  In  excess  of 
the  annual  amounts  recommended  In  this 
bin  until  such  time  as  the  program  esti- 
mates can  be  reviewed  In  connection  with 
the    first  supplemental. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  action  means  that 
the  Congress  is  releasing  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  local  school  govern- 
ments to  do  their  utmost  to  fulfill  our 
intent  in  passing  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. As  the  President's  adviser  on  nutri- 
tion. Dr.  John  Mayer  of  Harvard,  said 
last  Christmas  Eve: 

To  feed  needy  children.  It  will  cost  what  It 
will  cost. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  implement  our 
bill,  to  seek  out  every*  needy  child  and 
place  lunch  before  him  rather  than 
awaiting  funds  before  attempting  to  per- 
form this  outreach  task.  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  the  leeway  and  on  the 
impetus  it  has  siven  in  its  bill. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Price  I . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  IS  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ill-timed 
amendment  than  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  can  result 
only  in  mischief.  It  would  seem  to  apply 
to  the  combination  of  all  pajTnents  for- 
mulated or  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  1971  crop  year  pro- 
grams. Ob\iously.  there  could  be  no  pay- 
ments for  crops  for  which  no  legislative 
authorization  exists.  Apparently,  as  of 
the  present  legislative  situation,  it  would 
apply  only  to  extra-long-staple  cotton 
and  sugar.  It  would  apply  to  wheat  cer- 
tificate payments,  provided  the  wheat 
program  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1962 
was  approved  by  farmers  in  a  referen- 
dum to  be  held  later  this  simimer.  How- 
ever, the  result  of  the  referendimi  held 
in  1963  indicates  that  farmers  would  not 
approve  this  program  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  and  there  would  be 
no  authority  for  making  wheat  certif- 
icate paj-ments. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  at  present 
there  is  no  legislative  authority  for 
making  any  payments  for  the  1971  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  wool,  and  feed  grains. 
It  would  appear  that  this  amendment 
is  mtended  to  apply  to  substantive  law 
that  has  not  yet  even  been  approved  by 
the  Congress.  At  best,  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  dubious  and  counter-productive 
procedure  for  this  House.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  dr  anything  but  complicate 
the  problem  of  passing  soimd  farm  leg- 
islation to  replace  that  expiring  with  the 
1965  act.  This  Issue  has  been  before  the 
House  several  times  before,  accompanied 
by  voluminous  statistics  to  show  the 
number  of  payees  that  would  have  been 
affected  in  the  past  year  had  such  a 
limitation  been  in  effect  and  the  amount 


of  dollars  that  would  have  been  saved. 
Despite  all  this,  the  issue  is  one  that  Is 
still  not  fiilly  resolved  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

The  posiiton  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  set  out  today,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  consideration  of 
all  limitations  at  this  time  Is  premature  In 
view  of  the  likelihood  that  new  farm  leg- 
islation win  be  before  you  soon.  As  we 
stated  to  you  last  year  when  this  matter 
was  under  consideration,  we  feel  strongly 
that  payment  limits  could  be  handled  on 
a  sound  basis  as  a  part  of  a  total  legis- 
lative program.  To  enact  a  limit  before  the 
total  program  Is  known  runs  the  risk  of 
creating  great  confusion  and  uncertainty 
and  perhaps  unsound  legislation. 

It  Is  our  strong  view  that  any  limits  es- 
tablished should  be  on  the  basis  of  Individ- 
ual crops  and  not  on  a  total  farm  basis  be- 
cause Individual  crops  are  harvested  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  year  and  payments 
are  made  at  different  times.  The  application 
of  a  total  farm  limit  becomes  administra- 
tively very  difficult.  However,  the  admin- 
istrative difficulty  Is  not  the  most  Impor- 
tant objection.  The  most  Important  one  is 
the  difficulty  that  would  be  created  for  In- 
dividual farmers  to  whom  the  Individual  lim- 
its might  apply.  Amounts  of  some  payments 
would  not  be  known  until  after  the  cropping 
season  and  It  would,  therefore,  be  almost  Im- 
possible for  a  farmer  to  properly  apportion 
his  acreages  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
commodity  program  without  penalty. 

It  Is  also  our  strong  conviction  that  any 
limitation  on  payments  should  be  based  on  a 
sliding  scale  rather  than  a  specific  dollar 
limit. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  grasp  some  of 
the  complexities  andhiope  soon  we  will 
be  able  to  share  our  findings  and  views 
with  our  colleagues.  At  this  time,  let  me 
point  out  a  few  outstanding  examples  of 
the  confusion  surrounding  this  issue.  All 
of  us  implicitly  or  explicitly  tend  to  think 
in  terms  of  one  farmer  corresponding  to 
one  farm  and  one  crop.  This  is  not  the 
situation  at  all.  For  example,  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  feed  grain  payments  of 
$20,000  or  more  go  to  farmers  who  grow 
no  wheat,  cotton,  or  wool.  In  fact,  a  lim- 
itation of  this  size  applied  to  all  com- 
modity programs  combined  would  drive 
about  one-fifth  of  the  feed  grain  coop- 
erating acreage  in  Texas  outside  of  the 
program.  Participating  acreage  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  would  drop  about 
one-half  and  three-fourths,  respectively. 
There  would  thus  be  no  effective  feed 
grain  program  in  these  States.  This  ob- 
viously would  mean  low  com  prices  in 
Illinois  or  else  higher  diversion  at  addi- 
tional cost  in  the  other  feed  grain  areas. 

An  even  more  important  complication, 
however,  is  not  the  combinations  of  vari- 
ous crops,  but  rather  the  combinations 
of  multiple  producers  on  one  farm  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  most  large  pro- 
ducers have  some  interest  in  a  crop  on 
more  than  one  farm.  These  aspects  are 
still  being  studied  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
assumed  one  to  one  correspondence  be- 
tween a  farm  and  a  payee  under  these 
programs  is  typical  of  only  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  the  situations  that  would  be 
affected  by  such  a  payment  limitation. 
This  may  be  another  way  of  saying  that 
perhaps  the  advocates  of  this  limitation 
may  be  only  20-percent  correct  in  their 


analysis  of  the  results  thereof.  Certainly, 
the  House  should  not  express  itself  again 
on  this  issue  until  it  has  been  acted  on 
by  the  appropriate  committee  and  sup- 
ported by  a  committee  report.  This  is 
especially  true  since  if  we  resist  dubious 
and  harmful  prejudgments,  prospects  are 
good  that  such  a  proposition  adequately 
studied  and  supported  will  very  soon  be 
put  before  the  House. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
making  my  speech,  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Whitten,  a  question.  I  am  referring 
to  section  508  on  page  39,  to  which  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  on  farm 
subsidy  payments.  I  will  explain  later 
what  I  was  going  to  do  on  this,  but  would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  this 
section  here  will  not  carry  over  to  June 
30.  1971? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague  that  it  would  do  so, 
but  if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me, 
I  will  yield  him  additional  time,  and  I 
will  explain  what  is  involved  in  this. 

Having  handled  this  in  other  years 
and  having  faced  other  amendments 
which  would  change  substantive  law.  at 
least  we  had  the  law  before  us,  and  it  was 
my  belief  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, concurred  in  by  the  Members  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  talk  to,  that  with 
the  farm  legislation  not  even  reported  as 
yet  to  the  House  and  not  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  since  it  will  have  to  be 
renewed  this  year,  it  was  our  belief  that 
we,  as  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  as  an  arm  of  the  House,  should 
not  in  advance  by  an  appropriation  bill 
try  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  that  of  the  committee  in 
whatever  farm  legislation  we  wish  to 
pass,  so  we  wrote  the  provision — I 
wrote  it  frankly — strictly  on  the  basis 
that  whatever  we  do  here  should  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  itself  in  sub- 
stantive law. 

I  do  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  may  have  miscon- 
strued this — at  least,  he  construes  it  dif- 
ferently from  what  I  do,  so  I  may  explain 
it  the  way  I  construe  it.  I  am  reading 
section  508 : 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  change  any  price  sup- 
port program  payment  or  payments,  or  com- 
modity loan  or  loans  In  any  manner,  the 
effect  of  which  Is  to  modify  substantive 
law. 

So  any  substantive  law  that  we  may 
pass  would  stand  on  its  own  and  would 
not  find  itself  modified  by  something 
we  passed  before  that  substantive  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  the  House.  So 
what  this  does  is  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  any  law  we  may  hereafter  p>ass. 
That  was  the  intent.  The  sole  purpose 
was  to  keep  us  from  trying  to  dictate 
legislation  against  desires  of  the 
committee. 

If,  when  we  get  to  section  508.  we 
have  not  amended  in  advance  the  legis- 
lation that  has  not  yet  been  passed,  I 
would  have  no  objection  personally  to 
recommending  to  the  subcommittee  that 
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we  delete  it  on  the  groimd  that  we  no 
longer  need  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  I  appreciate  it,  because  I 
understand  that  an  amendment  to  limit 
farm  subsidies  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment  for 
a  $20,000  payment  limitation,  the  only 
one  that  has  ever  passed  this  House, 
which  I  offered  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, which  was  passed  by  this  House  on 
roll  calls  on  two  different  occasions.  The 
Members  can  realize  how  deeply  inter- 
ested I  am  in  this  subject  matter.  I  have 
fought  long  and  hard  for  this  reform. 

I  certainly  would  prefer  that  we  avoid 
the  battle  today. 

A  year  ago  my  amendment  to  limit 
subsidies  passed  by  an  82-vote  margin, 
a  net  gain  of  12  votes  over  the  margin 
of  victory  in  1968.  Nevertheless,  the  other 
body  failed  to  go  along. 

This  year  I  am  convinced  that  the 
chances  for  success  in  the  other  body 
are  excellent.  I  would  not  want  to  jeop- 
ardize those  chances  today  by  a  vote 
that  reflects  less  than  the  total  support 
existing  here  in  the  House. 

A  year  ago,  when  my  amendment  to 
the  1970  appropriation  bill  was  under 
discussion,  opponents  said  that  the  place 
to  consider  such  an  amendment  was  on 
the  authorizing  legislation.  We  were  able 
to  counter  that  objection  by  noting  that 
a  farm  bill  was  not  expected  for  another 
year.  We  cannot  make  that  argument 
today,  for,  despite  the  present  logjam 
in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
am  convinced  that  sooner  or  later,  per- 
haps within  a  month,  we  will  have  a 
farm  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Sooner  or  later,  perhaps 
within  a  month,  we  will  have  a  farm  bill. 
Then  will  be  the  most  appropriate  time 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  amendment 
which  limits  subsidies,  and  does  so  within 
maximum  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  progress  has  been  made  toward 
adopting  this  reform  not  only  as  reflected 
in  public  opinion  polls,  but  in  the  actions 
and  statements  of  Agriculture  Secretary 
Clifford  M.  Hardin  as  well.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Secretary  unveiled  a  proposal  for 
a  payment  limitation  on  a  sliding  scale 
that  would  permit  payments  up  to  $110.- 
000  per  crop  to  a  producer.  While  I  con- 
sider that  level  ridiculously  high,  and 
have  so  advised  the  Secretary,  it  is  none- 
theless significant  that  for  the  first  time 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  come  out 
for  a  subsidy  ceiling. 

More  recently,  Assistant  Secretary 
Clarence  D.  Palmby  reportedly  indicated 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  that 
the  Department  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  substantially  lower  ceiling. 

So  there  has  indeed  been  some  prog- 
ress, Mr.  Chairman. 

Now  I  am  not  under  any  illusion  that 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  is 
likely  to  report  a  bill  with  a  payment  lim- 
itation low  enough  to  produce  the  sav- 


ings I  consider  essential.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  them  that  chance. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows, 
and  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
place.  We  have  talked  about  it.  I  want 
to  lay  my  cards  on  the  table  with  him, 
because  I  talked  to  him  on  Thursday, 
and  told  him  I  thought  this  was  not  the 
proper  place.  I  tried  to  reach  him  in  Illi- 
nois on  Friday,  to  tell  him  this  was  not 
the  proper  place. 

What  good  is  a  limitation  if  we  allow 
the  gigantic  corporate  farmers,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  large  entities,  to  subdivide 
their  properties  and  get  aroimd  the  law  ? 
Then  we  do  not  save  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing. 

Surely,  we  could  grab  a  headline  for 
back  home,  but  what  will  we  have  done 
to  save  the  taxpayers  any  money?  That 
is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

My  $10,000  per  crop  limitation  would 
put  firm,  hard  language  in  there  to  pre- 
vent them  from  subdividing,  and  would 
save  the  taxpayers  up  to  $338  million 
a  year. 

Let  me  state  something  else.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  I  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtriE],  met 
with  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  a  very  fine  group 
of  people,  including  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
Kleppe.  Mr.  PuRCELL,  and  several  others. 
We  hammered  away  at  this  thing,  trying 
to  come  out  to  a  compromise  figure.  We 
had  reached  an  informal  agreement 
where  we  had  a  compromise  figure  which 
would  have  saved  the  taxpayers  millions. 
They  were  going  to  bring  that  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  get  a  vote 
from  them.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the 
rest  of  the  story.  That  thing  blew  up. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  an  agricul- 
ture bill  will  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  one  way  or  the  other,  and  what  if 
they  don't  pass  a  farm  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee, the  experts  tell  me  that  if  it  does 
expire,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
limitations  any  longer  aside  from  sugar, 
because  then  the  whole  payment  pro- 
gram goes  out  the  window  and  they  come 
back  with  a  loan  program. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  briefly  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  commend  him  for 
stating  the  true  facts  of  what  is  going  on 
in  an  attempt  to  come  up  with  a  reason- 
able and  livable  solution  on  ceiling  pay- 
ments. We  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  meeting  with 
our  bipartisan  ad  hoc  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  really  to  join  this 
issue  in  a  wise  way  based  on  the  facts 
and  the  desires  of  the  House.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  grateful  that  he  spelled  this 
out  to  show  how  serious  a  mistake  we 
would  make  if  we  attempt  to  legislate  at 
this  time  in  the  wrong  area  when  there  is 
such  a  very  good  chance  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  right  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making  this 
clear. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  point  out 
and  describing  the  amendment  as  it  has 
been  proposed  in  previous  years  as  com- 
pletely unworkable.  Land  operated  by  a 
person  or  corporation  can  be  divided  and 
subdivided  and  I  defy  anybody  to  come 
up  with  any  language  that  will  avoid 
getting  around  such  a  limitation  when 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
the  best  way  to  apply  a  limitation  really, 
if  you  want  a  limitation,  is  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
payments  to  a  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  crop,  and  then  it  is  up  to  him 
by  regulation  which  can  be  changed  as 
necessary  to  do  the  job. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  out  how  imwork- 
able  the  language  is  that  can  be  at- 
tached under  our  rules  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
can  come  up  with  language  and  some  real 
tight  language  here,  but  we  just  carmot 
do  it  in  an  appropriation  bill,  because 
we  would  be  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  So  this  is  a  very  hard  pill  for 
me  to  swallow,  because  I  have  carried 
the  fight  myself  here  a  number  of  times. 
But  imfortimately  I  lost  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  we  do  win  on  the  legislative 
bill — and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  win  on 
it  next  year — we  will  have  an  appropria- 
tion bill  coming  up  and  we  will  carry  the 
fight  on  there.  But  we  do  have  a  legis- 
lative bill  which  is  on  the  threshold  of 
coming  out,  that  is  the  best  bill  to  tack 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  position  he  has  taken  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  would  also  be  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  payments  in 
this  bill  if  we  did  not  have  an  authoriz- 
ing bill  coming  up  very  soon.  Even 
though  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
in  a  rather  dismal  position  on  the  bill, 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  get  a  bill  out, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will.  I  am 
also  confident  that  they  will  come  out 
with  a  limitation  of  payments.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  bring  an  accept- 
able limitation  of  payments  here.  It  is  in- 
teresting on  the  sugar  biU  that  we  had  a 
limitation  for  a  long  time  in  the  sugar 
act  and  we  should  have  something  fur- 
ther on  other  commodities  as  well,  but 
the  only  way  that  we  can  do  it  really  is 
in  an  authorization  bill.  We  have  tried 
it  previously — and  I  supported  it — in  ap- 
propriation bills.  This  is  the  last  thing 
that  we  can  do.  We  did  not  have  any 
other  means  at  that  time,  but  this  time 
I  am  confident  we  will  do  it  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  it  will  be  a  much 
better  job  and  it  will  work. 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  am 
willing  to  try  to  impose  limitations  in 
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an  authorization  bill,  but  I  am  unwilling 
to  impose  them  in  this  appropriation  biU. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much;  again  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  if  we  do  not  prevail  with  a 
paj-ment  limitation  on  the  legislative 
farm  bill,  I  will  be  back  year  after  year 
on  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hhnois  <Mr.  Findley)  de- 
sires a  few  extra  minutes,  so  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  the  time  is  getting  on,  but  I 
think  we  all  want  to  keep  the  facts 
straight.  Tills  is  the  only  bill  which  will  be 
considered  by  this  body  tliis  year  through 
which  a  limitation  on  sugar  payments  can 
be  effected.  It  is  the  only  bill  through 
which  a  limitation  on  payments  for  the 
production  of  long-staple  could  be 
effected. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  the  limitation 
I  have  proposed  is  too  low  to  really  suit 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  and  I 
recognize  that  fact.  But  from  my  stand- 
point. I  think  it  is  plenty  high.  It  is 
$20,000  per  person  per  commodity.  If  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its  wisdom 
should  say  we  want  to  establish  a  sliding 
scale  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  or 
$30,000.  why  not?  But.  at  least,  this  gives 
the  House  some  means  of  giving  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  some  idea  as 
to  the  outer  limits  that  it  can  expect  to 
get  through  this  Congress  when  and  if 
this  legislative  bill  may  come  down  the 
track.  We  have  had  14  months  within 
which  to  come  up  with  a  farm  bill.  These 
confident  forecasts  that  we  will  have  a 
legislative  bill  this  year  are  a  little  bit 
hard  for  me  to  have  confidence  in.  We 
have  had  14  months  which  has  been 
described  as  nearly  twice  the  ges^tation 
period.  So.  I  think  we  should  face  the 
problem  here  today  and  write  into  this 
appropriation  bill  a  reasonable  top  limit 
on  the  number  of  dollars  that  any  farm- 
er can  get  under  any  programs  which 
may  be  authorized  for  the  1971  crop. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  QcriE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  it 
is  not  true  that  if  there  is  no  action  this 
year  on  an  authorization  bill  for  agri- 
culture, we  will  revert  back  to  the  old 
law  on  which  there  will  be  no  payments 
on  any  commodities  other  than  sugar. 
There  will  be  no  payments  to  limit,  there- 
fore, there  will  not  be  any  effect  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  ofTer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  way 
to  get  at  this  question  is  through  the 
authorization  bill  which  will  be  up  this 
year.  With  reference  to  sugar,  if  we  want 
a  greater  limitation,  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  A  way  to  get  at  the 
legislative  bill  is  by  means  of  a  limitation 
on  the  appropriation  bUl.  The  limitation 
on  payments  on  this  appropriation  bill 
would  definitely  be  effective  for  the  two 
commodities  I  did  list,  sugar  and  long- 
staple  cotton. 

Mr   QUIE.  I  think  the  way  in  which 


to  work  with  the  authorization  commit- 
tee is  to  work  in  good  faith  with  them. 
We  do  not  need  to  use  this  means  again 
to  get  across  to  them  our  views  as  to 
what  the  limitation  should  be.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  members  are  rea- 
sonable people  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
authorization  the  type  of  limitation  we 
will  accept. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  points  about  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  In  particular.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  its  recognition  of  the  dire  need  in 
this  country  for  improved  water  and 
waste  dispxKal  facilities  in  small  commu- 
nities. 

As  shown  on  page  63  of  the  committee 
report,  the  bUl  as  it  now  stands  includes 
a  total  of  $56  million  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants,  an  increase  of 
$32  million  above  the  budget  request. 
This  is  a  significant  increase,  and  dem- 
onstrates that  the  committee  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  our  smaller 
communities. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  committee  itself 
points  out,  34.763  small  communities 
have  been  reported  as  being  without  pub- 
lic water  systems  and  44,567  that  do  not 
have  adequate  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties. This  would  mean  that  if  all  the 
necessary  projects  could  be  funded  out 
of  this  appropriation,  only  slightly  more 
than  $700  of  direct  grant  money,  on 
average,  could  be  made  available  for 
each  project.  Clearly,  not  every  one  of 
these  problems  could  be  solved  as  a  result 
of  any  single  appropriation,  nor  would 
we  be  sensible  in  attempting  any  such 
feat.  Still,  while  this  example  is  over- 
simplified, the  figures  indicate  something 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  faced 
by  communities  of  less  than  5.500  popu- 
lation. I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  our  overall  budgetary  situation 
will  permit  a  more  fully  adequate  level 
of  funding  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  strong  undercurrent  moving  through 
this  country  that  is  truly  a  minority 
movement.  A  special,  select  5  percent  of 
our  people  are  reaching  the  boiling  point 
and  we  may  have  a  major  crisis  on  our 
hands  shortly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the  farmers, 
the  5  percent  who  are  feeding  the  other 
95  percent  of  the  United  States — and  a 
portion  of  the  entire  world.  If  this  Con- 
gress does  not  reverse  the  trend  to  elimi- 
nate, to  cut  back,  to  reduce  the  present 
farm  programs,  then  we  will  be  guilty  of 
fostering  a  revolt  among  the  Nation's 
food  producers.  This  revolt  carries  a  real 
potential  for  disaster  that  would  make 
the  students,  the  ghetto,  and  the  envi- 
ronment crusaders  take  a  back  seat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  heroes 
left  in  the  field  of  farm  legislation.  Too 
often,  the  niral-oriented,  or  even  rural- 
interested.  Members  will  be  content  to 
mumble  that  the  "city  boys"  in  Congress 
have  the  votes  now  and  they  are  hurting 
the  farm  programs. 

Frankly,  the  farmer  is  growing  weary 
of  this  line  of  reasoning.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  will  take — perhaps  a  massive 
education  program  or  a  massive  attack 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  big   city 


boys — to  convince  the  city  dwellers  of 
the  very  vital  impact  agriculture  has  not 
only  at  the  dinner  table,  but  at  the  eco- 
nomic tables.  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the 
rural  legislators  drop  back  to  basic  pol- 
itics and  barter  and  trade  and  finess  to 
get  adequate  farm  legislation  on  the 
books. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  stand 
and  fight.  For  too  many  years,  the  farm 
programs  have  been  eroded  into  hollow 
shells  of  what  should  be  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  use  of  our  land. 

Somehow  or  other  the  farmer  is  given 
the  image  of  one  who  grows  fat  for  not 
growing  food.  That  is  a  false  connotation. 
The  farmer  has  gotten  less  for  his  crops 
each  year.  His  costs  have  steadily  risen. 
His  profits  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Today,  his  profit  is  razor  thin.  If  we  do 
not  pass  legislation  that  will  help  the 
farmer,  we  will  discourage  this  great 
group  of  Americans  to  continue  the  hon- 
orable pursuits  of  agriculture — the  very 
trade  that  started  this  country.  If  we 
pass  restrictive  legislation  we  are  apt 
to  start  a  revolution  of  protest  that  will 
become  bitter  and  even  dangerous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  has  also 
had  it  up  to  here.  The  breaking  point  is 
near.  We  must  help  the  farmer — not 
drive  him  out  of  business.  We  cannot 
reduce  his  profits  one  bit  more.  The  Con- 
gress had  better  listen.  A  revolt  is  in  the 
making  if  we  hurt  the  farmer  any  more 
by  unfair  legislation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  recent  Department  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics shows  that  the  cost  of  living  soared 
more  than  6  percent  during  the  last  year. 
The  American  people  are  greatly  ap- 
prehensive as  to  where  this  inflationai-y 
spiral  is  leading  us,  and  it  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  halt  this  assault  on  the 
integrity,  stability,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  remedy  this  grave  situation 
is  to  eliminate  nonessential  Federal 
spending.  In  my  view,  one  of  the  first 
programs  which  should  be  halted  is  the 
Federal  welfare  program  for  wealthy 
farmers. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
24  and  26,  1970,  there  is  a  listing  of  some 
7,800  farm  operators  who  received  $25,- 
000  or  more  for  crop  support  programs 
in  1969. 

According  to  this  report  in  the  Rec- 
ord, seven  companies  were  paid  in  excess 
of  $1  million,  with  the  highest  payment, 
$4,370,657,  going  to  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co., 
of  Corcoran,  Calif. 

Others  receiving  substantial  payments 
under  the  program  were  the  States  of 
Montana  and  Washington,  and  State 
prisons  in  Arizona.  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
The  Southern  National  Bank  of  Lumber- 
ton,  N.C.,  was  paid  $224,254,  and  two 
other  North  Carolina  banks  received  in 
excess  of  $58,000  each.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dumas,  Tex.,  was  given 
$70,000  under  the  program. 

Th  s  legislation  was  originally  in- 
tended to  help  our  small  family  farmers. 
However,  we  now  find  that  money  ur- 
gently needed  for  a  number  of  critical 
farm  and  urban  programs  is  being  di- 
verted to  those  who  need  no  Federal 
farm  assistance  whatsoever. 
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I  have  strongly  opposed  this  program 
during  the  last  2  years,  and  it  is  even 
more  imperative  today  that  we  end  this 
gigantic  giveaway  to  wealthy  landown- 
ers. The  report  in  the  Record,  previously 
referred  to,  which  lists  nearly  8,000  farm 
operators  who  share  a  total  bonanza  of 
$366.7  million,  is  a  tragic  testimonial  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  our  farm  program. 

This  program  is  nothing  short  of  high- 
way robbery  of  our  taxpayers.  It  is  tak- 
ing the  hard-earned  money  from  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  who  are  burdened  with 
perhaps  the  highest  State  and  local  taxes 
in  the  Nation,  and  donating  these  funds 
to  wealthy  farm  operators  who  have  no 
need  for  this  totally  unwarranted  sub- 
sidy. 

My  constituents  will  never  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Oil- 
dale,  Calif.,  is  a  poor  farmer.  Yet.  the  re- 
port in  the  Record  shows  that  this  com- 
pany received  a  subsidy  of  $127,995  in 
1969. 

To  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar,  and 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  legislative  process,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  program  be  immediately  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  for  this  bill  because  its  expendi- 
tures have  been  legally  authorized  and 
the  money  must  be  forthcoming.  I  did 
support  the  amendment  to  limit  farm 
subsidy  payments  for  any  one  producer  to 
$20,000. 

In  voicing  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment, I  felt  that  I  fairly  stated  the  con- 
cern of  my  constituents  that  Congress 
must  realine  Federal  expenditures  to  re- 
flect domestic  priorities.  Pouring  money 
into  this  program  which  cost  American 
taxpayers  over  $659  million  last  year 
weakens  taxpayer  confidence  in  govern- 
mental spending  objectives  and  retards 
progress  toward  achieving  lasting  solu- 
tions to  critical  national  problems. 

In  1969,  one  payee  under  this  program 
received  $4,370,657  as  a  subsidy  payment, 
and  approximately  8,000  farmers  re- 
ceived $25,000  or  more  each  in  pajTnents. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
committee  report  has  indicated  from 
year  to  year  that  the  number  of  farmers 
is  constantly  decreasing,  in  1969  the 
number  of  farmers  who  received  $25,000 
or  more  in  subsidy  payments  actually 
increeised  by  more  than  1,800  over  1968. 

Last  week  when  the  House  was  con- 
sidering H.R.  17803,  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  ceiling,  I  said  that  I  was  support- 
ing the  bill  because  raising  the  public 
debt  limit  is  to  some  extent  a  formality, 
while  the  real  place  to  reduce  obligations 
is  in  the  authorizing  bills  as  they  come  to 
the  floor. 

I  have  supported  cutbacks  in  military 
and  space  appropriations  when  I  felt 
that  these  programs  were  receiving  a 
disproportionate  share  of  Federal  funds 
and  I  think  that  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram similarly  qualifies  for  sharp 
paring. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  its  recommendations.  In  par- 
ticiilar,  I  have  the  strongest  praise  for 
Mr.  Whitten,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, for  his  wisdom  and  judgment  in 


bringing  before  us  a  bill  vital  to  every 
American.  Without  a  sound  agricultural 
program,  and  without  adequate  appro- 
priations therefor,  we  woiild  lack  suflB- 
cient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  wherein  Mr.  Whitten  brought 
out  that  American  consumers  spend  17 
percent  of  their  income  on  food,  while 
28  percent  is  spent  in  England  and  50 
percent  in  Russia.  Surely  this  points  up 
the  efficiency  of  American  agriculture 
and  the  need  to  keep  it  strong.  Agricul- 
ture is  truly  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
economy  and  the  orderly  production  and 
distribution  of  food  and  fiber  are  basic 
to  our  well-being. 

The  aspects  of  this  bill  have  been  elo- 
quently explained  and  justified  by  Mr. 
Whitten  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Nevertheless,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  a  few  items. 

THE    FTRE    ANT    MENACE 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  increase  of  $2,000,- 

000  to  step  up  the  cooperative  effort  to 
eradicate  the  imported  fire  ant.  As  I  have 
said  many  times,  this  pest  has  caused 
more  damage  to  Mississippi  agriculture 
than  any  pest  since  the  boll  weevil.  These 
added  funds,  with  matching  State  and 
local  funds,  should  provide  for  an  effec- 
tive eradication  program  in  the  affected 
States. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

The  Extension  Service  performs  vital 
functions  through  its  programs  of  edu- 
cation, demonstrations,  nutrition  train- 
ing, and  4-H  Club  work.  The  committee's 
recommendation  for  increased  fimds  for 
these  important  services  will  pay  large 
dividends  in  the  future. 

SOIL  conservation  service 

The  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources  is  an  economic  necessity.  While 

1  personally  would  Uke  to  see  additional 
funds  for  conservation,  I  recognize  that 
we  have  overall  budgetary  problems  and 
must  do  everything  possible  to  have  a 
balanced  budget.  However,  I  would  stress 
that  water  and  soil  conservation  prevents 
pollution  and  if  we  had  not  had  this 
program  over  the  years,  the  pollution 
problems  of  this  Nation  would  be  many, 
many  times  greater.  The  watershed  im- 
provement programs  have  made  immense 
contributions  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens. 

AORICTJLTtrRAL    STABILIZATION    AND 
CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

The  ASCS  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
preventing  pollution  of  our  environment. 
The  curtailment  of  soil  erosion,  the  im- 
provement of  soil  fertility,  the  develop- 
ment of  forest  resources — and  other 
practices — all  enhance  our  opportunity 
to  preserve  our  natural  surroundings. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

The  FHA  is  critically  involved  \\ith 
successful  farming.  Operating  loans, 
housing  loans,  ownership  loans,  emer- 
gency loans,  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans,  watershed  and  fiood  prevention 
loans,  grants  and  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  other  functions,  are 
all  important  to  maintaining  a  healthy 
national  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  permit 
extensive  comment  on  all  of  the  agen- 


cies and  activities  covered  by  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  have  covered  only  a 
few  subjects  among  the  important  many. 
Food  stamps,  the  special  school  milk 
program,  rural  electrification  and  tele- 
phone loans,  Federal  crop  Insurance,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  meat  and 
poultry  inspection.  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service,  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search, statistical  reporting,  and  other 
equally  important  functions,  are  funded 
in  this  bill. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  un- 
deserved criticism  of  our  agricultural 
programs  and  policies.  As  one  who  was 
bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  who  has 
vivid  memories  of  depressed  farm  prices, 
rampant  unemployment,  and  widespread 
poverty,  I  firmly  believe  this  biU  is  a 
sound  economic  investment,  which  will 
prohibit  such  from  happening  again. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  that  I  had 
httle  enthusiasm  in  the  1930's  for  my 
entire  family  to  work  10  to  12  hours  a  day 
and  sell  cabbage  for  $6  a  ton,  or  3  pounds 
for  a  penny.  We  sold  tomatoes  for  less 
than  1  cent  a  pound;  cotton  brought  8 
cents  a  pound. 

To  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a 
sound  economic  investment.  Again,  I 
commend  Mr.  Whitten  for  bringing  to 
the  floor  a  reasonable  appropriation 
measure  of  benefit  to  all  Americans 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  which  would 
increase  the  appropriation  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants  from 
$56  million  to  $100  million.  It  is  seldom 
that  I  ever  take  the  floor  to  applaud  any 
proposal  for  increasing  spending,  but 
this  amendment  proposes  to  do  some- 
thing about  one  of  our  Nation's  top 
priorities. 

Even  without  this  amendment,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had  done 
the  best  they  felt  they  could  do,  I  am 
sure,  because  they  had  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants  by  quite  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  recommendation  that  $56  mil- 
lion be  made  available  in  fiscal  1971. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  pause  for  a 
moment  to  recall  that  the  administration 
budget  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1970  was  $46  million.  For  fiscal  year  1971 
the  administration  proposed  an  entirely 
and  altogether  inadequate  figure  of  $24 
million.  Our  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  demonstrated  recognition 
of  one  of  our  greatest  present-day  prob- 
lems by  increasing  that  figure  to  $56  mil- 
lion. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, took  a  much  more  realistic  view 
of  the  need  in  rural  America  to  improve 
water  systems  and  waste  disposal  units, 
when  he  proposed  to  add  $44  million  or 
increase  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1971 
from  $56  miUion  to  $100  million 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  21,  many  peo- 
ple in  America  celebrated  what  was 
called  Earth  Day.  There  was  an  effort  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problems  sur- 
rounding ecology.  There  was  an  emphsisis 
on  the  necessity  for  environmental 
cleanup.  We  were  told  at  that  time  that 
there  is  no  more  urgent  necessity  or 
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higher  priority  than  the  effort  to  clean 
up  our  environment.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about,  because  the 
funds  under  this  section  of  H.R.  17923 
are  to  provide  money  for  the  FHA  to 
make  grants  for  riirsd  water  and  waste 
disposal  purposes,  for  those  communities 
under  5,500  population.  Approximately 
30.000  rural  communities  in  this  Nation 
do  not  have  adequate  water  systems; 
45,000  are  without  sewer  systems.  In  al- 
most all  instances  these  communities 
cannot  even  consider  the  installation  of 
such  systems  without  the  supplement  of 
Federal  funds  for  these  purposes. 

All  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
celebration  of  our  first  Earth  Day  should 
now  support  this  simendment.  Facts  are 
that  money  for  pollution  control  under 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  has  not 
been  simply  increased  or  doubled  but  has 
been  substantially  trebled.  Why  is  it. 
then,  that  the  rural  areas  should  be 
downgraded  and  those  places  under  5,500 
population  should  be  shortchanged? 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  concept  of 
rural  revitalization.  which  means  the 
effort  to  prevent  further  migration  of 
our  population  from  the  rural  areas  to 
our  big  cities.  The  only  way  that  is  going 
to  be  accomplished  will  be  to  make  life 
in  the  niral  areas  and  our  smaller  towns 
and  cities  more  attractive  as  well  as 
more  healthful.  That  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  been  doing,  but  it  has 
been  woefully  underfunded.  Perhaps  the 
one  overriding  problem  in  America  to- 
day, of  what  appears  to  be  long-range 
duration,  is  the  rural-urban  imbalance. 
That  can  only  be  corrected  by  trying  to 
located  light  industry  in  our  farming 
communities,  in  order  that  as  the  size  of 
farms  increases  and  fewer  farmers  are 
needed,  they  will  locate  in  our  small 
towns  and  smaller  cities  rather  than  mi- 
grating to  big  cities  to  further  compound 
the  almost  insoluble  problems  faced  to- 
day m  administration  of  our  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon's  Task 
Force  on  Rural  Development  recently 
made  about  30  recommendations.  Fore- 
most among  these  recommendations  was 
a  call  for  adequate  funding  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  construction.  It  was 
most  unusual  that  the  President  ap- 
proved these  recommendations,  and  yet 
Che  budget  for  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants  was  reduced  about  50  oercent 
from  the  $46  million  budget  figure  of 
fiscal  1970  to  the  S24  million  budget 
figure  of  fiscal  1971. 

I  know  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  oppose  this  increase  to 
$100  million,  and  there  may  be  some  sug- 
gestions that  there  is  not  adequate  plan- 
ning already  in  existence  to  use  these 
increased  funds.  I  do  not  know  the  situ- 
ation in  other  congressional  districts, 
but  m  my  own  there  are  literally  dozens 
of  applications,  as  many  as  two,  three, 
or  four  in  each  of  our  12  counties,  that 
are  standing  in  line  with  all  planning 
completed  waiting  for  grants,  both  from 
the  unincorporated  areas  and  in  those 
communities  of  under  5,500  population. 

This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
No  Member  should  find  it  distasteful  to 
support  this  amendment.  All  of  those 
who  spoke  so  strongly  for  an  environ- 
mental  cleanup   on   Earth   Day   should 


support  it.  All  of  those  who  have  advo- 
cated the  concept  of  rural  revitalization 
should  support  this  amendment.  Most  of 
all,  even  those  who  say  they  are  for 
economy  can  support  this  amendment, 
because  the  amount  spent  on  rural  water 
supply  districts  and  small  town  sewer 
plants  is  not  really  money  spent,  but 
money  invested  in  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority projects  in  America  today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fol- 
lowing sucas  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
namely: 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 
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Abemethy 

Frellngbuysen 

PhUbln 

Addabbo 

Frey 

Pollock 

Anderson, 

Gaydos 

Powell 

Tean. 

Gilbert 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Ashbroolt 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price,  111. 

Ajres 

Hebert 

Pucinski 

Btaggl 

Holifleld 

Held,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Brown.  Calif. 

Keith 

Rivers 

Buchanan 

Klrwan 

Rooney,  NY 

Carey 

Kuykendall 

Rosenthal 

CcUer 

McCarthy 

Roudebusb 

Clark 

McMUlan 

Sandman 

Clay 

Macdonald, 

Scheuer 

Corbett 

Mass 

Schwengel 

Corman 

Mesltlll 

Springer 

Coughlln 

MUIer,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Cowger 

Morse 

Taft 

Daddarlo 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Waggonaer 

Dawson 

Nichols 

Whltehurst 

Downing 

Olsen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dulskl 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Wilson. 

Esch 

Ottlnger 

Charles  H. 

Fisher 

Passman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
17923.  and  finding  itself  without  a  quor- 
um, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  361  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  Clerk  had  begun  to  read  the 
bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  resume  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  products;  agricultural  market- 
ing   and    distribution,    not    otherwise    pro- 


vided for;  home  economics  or  nutrition  and 
consumer  use  of  agricultural  and  associ- 
ated products:  and  related  research  and 
services;  and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  dona- 
tion, exchange,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal 
cost  not  to  exceed  $100;  8146.143.200,  and  in 
addition  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-250  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation,  except  that 
$1,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
available  for  matching  with  funds  utilized 
for  research  under  Public  Law  89-502,  and 
$1,500,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  plans,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities  without  regard  to  limita- 
tions contained  herein:  Provided,  That  the 
limitations  contained  herein  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  replacement  of  buildings  needed  to 
carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24.  1948  (21  U.S.C, 
113a). 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  on  p<ige 
3,  line  14,  after  "a  nominal  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100;"  strike  out  ••$146,143,200,"  and 
insert  ■•$147,643.200". 

Mr,  OBET^f.  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing 
that  this  House  is  used  to  dealing  with 
billions  of  dollars,  I  am  almost  embar- 
rassed to  bring  this  small  item  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Saylor),  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DrNGELL),  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr,  McCloskey)  .  and  myself, 
I  am  introducing  at  this  time  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  by  $1.5  million  the 
funds  available  under  this  bill  for  re- 
search in  the  nonchemical  control  of 
pests.  As  I  stated  previously,  this  amend- 
ment is  based  on  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials and  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of 
Wisconsin,  during  the  past  year. 

In  that  correspondence  Department 
offlcisds  admitted  that  "additional  funds 
for  this  research  could  be  utilized  effec- 
tively" in  fiscal  year  1971,  including  $4,- 
420, 000  for  research  on  nonchemical 
means  of  pest  control  and  $2,620,000  for 
the  initial  staffing  of  pesticide  research 
laboratories.  The  committee  wisely 
agreed  to  the  staffing  of  laboratories,  but 
did  not  agree  to  the  funds  for  added  re- 
search projects,  and  that  is  why  this 
amendment  is  here. 

Included  in  the  $4.4  million  increase, 
which  they  said  could  be  effectively  util- 
ized for  nonpesticidal  research,  the  De- 
partment included  the  following: 

Accelerating  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  the  mass  rearing  of  in- 
sects for  biological  control  programs, 
$2.15  million; 

Expanded  research  on  biological  con- 
trol of  cotton  boll  weevil,  SI. 5  million; 

Research  on  biological  control  of  citrus 
fruits  insects,  $150,000; 

Research  on  biological  control  of  tropi- 
cal fruit  flies,  $150,000 ; 

Development  on  nonpersistent  pest 
control  methtxls.  Including  hormonal  in- 
secticides, $150,000; 

Research  on  biological  control  of  grain 
sorghum  insects,  $100,000; 

Research  on  biological  control  of  cot- 
ton insects,  $100,000; 

Research  on  biological  control  of  ar- 
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thropod  vectors  of  equine  piroplasmosis, 
560,000 — tickets  on  horses;  and 

Research  on  biological  control  of 
aquatic   weeds  using  insects,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nonchemical  methods 
have  shown  much  promise  of  success. 

Methods  such  as  insect  sterilization, 
the  method  used  so  successfully  to  con- 
trol the  screwworm  fly  has  saved  live- 
stock producers  an  estimated  $120  mil- 
lion. 

Light  and  soundwaves  are  also  meth- 
ods being  tested  at  the  present  time  to 
control  insects.  Scientists  used  black- 
light  for  example,  to  attract  male  cab- 
bage loopers  in  large  field  cages  where 
they  exposed  the  insects  to  a  chemical 
which  sterilized  them.  With  this  tech- 
nique, scientists  controlled  90  percent 
of  the  loopers. 

Sex  attractants  have  also  been  used 
by  scientists,  luring  insects  into  their 
destruction.  Tests  with  such  attractants 
have  been  more  successful  in  attracting 
the  male  bollworm  moths  than  the 
female  insects  own  lure.  Synthetic  at- 
tractants have  been  developed  for  the 
boll  weevil  also,  as  well  as  for  the  Euro- 
pean corn  bore. 

In  laboratories,  insects  have  been 
awakened  from  their  usual  winter  rest- 
ing periods  with  the  addition  of  artificial 
light  to  simulate  the  coming  of  spring. 
In  one  experiment  a  flash  of  light  as 
short  as  one-thousandth  of  a  second, 
given  nightly  during  the  larval  stage  of 
the  imported  cabbage  worm,  forced  this 
insect  to  develop  into  the  adult  stage 
ahead  of  schedule  and  so  out  of  step 
with  nature  that  it  could  not  live. 

Great  successes  have  also  been 
achieved  with  the  importation  of  para- 
sites which  are  the  enemies  of  insects. 
As  early  as  1888  the  Vedalia  beetle  was 
imported  from  Australia  to  control  the 
cottony-cushion  scale  which  was  a  major 
menace  to  the  California  citrus  indus- 
try. That  beetle  is  still  doing  a  highly 
successful  job  of  this  today. 

The  wasp  is  being  used  increasingly 
as  a  control  insect.  Wasps  imported  from 
Asia  have  been  successfully  used  to 
destroy  the  red  scale,  a  pest  of  concern 
to  citrus  growers.  The  wasp  is  being 
used  by  the  USDA  to  destroy  the  cabbage 
worm,  a  destroyer  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, Eind  broccoli,  and  it  has  elimi- 
nated over  99  percent  of  the  cabbage- 
worms  from  test  projects — with  no  need 
of  insecticides.  Tests  are  being  conducted 
to  see  if  the  wasp,  imported  from  France, 
can  be  used  to  control  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle,  a  pest  extremely  destructive  of 
oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  And  over  a 
3-year  period  the  alfalfa  weevil  has  de- 
clined about  90  percent  in  areas  in  which 
USDA  scientists  released  wasps  to  con- 
trol the  pest,  saving  farmers  in  these 
areas  more  than  $600,000  in  1969.  These 
results  are  as  good,  say  USDA  officials, 
as  those  farmers  obtai:.  with  conven- 
tional insecticides. 

Important  and  successful  tests  have 
also  been  conducted  in  California  and 
Florida  using  about  a  dozen  imported 
species  of  weed-eating  insects  to  control 
weeds  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
trolled with  herbicides.  In  light  of  the 
significant  increase  in  the  use  of  her- 
bicides, research  of  this  sort  could  be  a 


first  step   leading   toward  a  reduction 
in  their  use. 

And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  lose  the  interest  of  a  good  many  of 
the  Members  on  the  floor  that  they  may 
be  interested  in  learning  that  USDA  re- 
search has  also  found  that  beer — stale 
or  rich  with  foam — has  been  successfully 
used  as  an  attractant  for  slugs,  I  am  told 
any  brand  works. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the 
amoimt  of  money  which  must  be  di- 
rected from  other  programs  to  continue 
with  present  research  on  the  cotton  boll 
weevil.  I  am  all  for  research  in  this  area, 
even  on  a  crash  basis  if  necessary,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  DDT  used  each 
year  in  the  United  States  is  required  for 
the  control  of  the  boll  weevil.  But  De- 
partment plans  to  deal  with  the  boll  wee- 
vil in  the  next  fiscal  year  mean  that 
other  programs  will  have  to  be  cut.  Pro- 
grams, which,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment, they  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
financial  support  for.  These  projects  in- 
clude: 

A  pilot  test  to  determine  if  sterilized 
com  earworm  moths  can  be  used  to  con- 
trol this  major  pest  of  several  agricul- 
tural crops: 

A  proposal  to  undertake  research  on 
attractants  for  the  range  caterpillar  in 
New  Mexico,  This  is  an  important  pest 
of  range  grasses  in  New  Mexico  that  has 
recently  reached  epidemic  proportions, 
and  insecticides  available  for  its  con- 
trol are  considered  potentially  hazard- 
ous to  the  environment; 

A  pilot  test  to  determine  if  the  msiss 
production  and  sustained  release  of  par- 
asites of  the  pea  aphid  can  control  this 
insect  on  alfalfa  to  prevent  transmission 
of  virus  disease  to  field-grown  peas  in 
the  State  of  Washington ; 

Similar  tests  to  determine  if  mass  pro- 
duced parasites  will  control  the  green 
bug  on  sorghum  and  potato  aphids  on 
potatoes;  and 

A  research  proposal  to  determine  the 
potential  value  of  a  protozoan  pathogen 
for  the  control  of  the  tobacco  budworm. 
This  insect,  which  also  attacks  cotton  and 
other  crops,  has  developed  resistance  to 
insecticides,  and  alternative  biological 
control  methods  are  urgently  needed. 

Other  research  to  gain  more  informa- 
tion on  how  the  boll  weevil  might  be 
controlled  by  sex  attractants  will  also 
have  to  be  put  off  as  well  as  research  on 
the  identification  and  synthesis  of  chem- 
ical components  produced  by  the  pink 
bollworm  for  the  attraction  of  males. 

The  shift  in  funds  necessitated  by  the 
concentration  on  the  boll  weevil  research 
will  also  require  the  Department  to  delay 
the  planned  expansion  of  parasite  and 
predator  rearing  programs  for  gypsy 
moth  and  cereal  leaf  beetle  programs, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  today  to 
say  that  any  one  program  suggested  by 
the  USDA  is  more  important  than  an- 
other, or  that  the  $1.5  million  I  am  ask- 
ing this  House  to  allocate  should  go  to 
any  one  particular  program  over  one  of 
the  others.  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  so  in 
any  event.  I  am  saying  that  the  Ete- 
partment  indicates  that  there  are  pro- 
grams that  could  profitably  be  carried 
out  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  in- 


creased funds  were  allocated.  I  am  urging 
my  colleagues  to  Indicate  their  support 
of  such  research  by  providing  about  one- 
third  of  these  funds  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  DDT  is  found 
in  almost  100  percent  of  fish  samples 
taken  from  our  rivers  and  lakes,  when 
dieldrin  is  found  in  75  percent  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  sampled,  then  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  end  the  business-as-usual 
attitude  about  the  problem  of  pesticides. 

I  represent  one  of  the  15  most  agricul- 
tural districts  in  the  Congress,  I  am  also 
vitally  interested  in  conservation.  The 
argument  is  often  made,  "Do  not  ban 
pesticides  such  as  DE>T  and  other  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  until  we  have  the 
facts,  imtil  we  know  what  alternatives 
are  available."  I  am  saying  with  this 
amendment,  "All  right,  let  us  make  a 
greater  effort  to  find  these  answers."  I 
would  like  to  find  some  of  these  answers 
to  pest  control  questions  before  our 
farmers  are  backed  up  against  a  wall. 

This  amendment  will  not  go  far  in 
that  regard,  but  it  will  be  a  signal  to  the 
USDA  to  be  more  aggressive  in  their  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague  deals 
with  a  subject  that  comes  close  to  all 
of  us. 

But  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  I  may 
say  so,  to  get  results  for  the  money  you 
spend.  While  we  have  just  about  every 
agency  in  Government  that  is  dealing 
with  this  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  sum  total  spent  in  the 
overall  activities  of  research  service  in 
this  general  area  on  such  problems  as 
fundamental  biology- ;  improved  means  of 
nonpesticidal  control ;  improved  pesticide 
use  patterns:  toxicology,  pathology, 
metabolism,  and  fate;  economics  of  pest 
control,  use,  supply,  and  requirements; 
pest  control ;  monitoring ;  and  regulation 
amount  to  $94,500,000. 

We  are  spending  now  about  $18  million 
in  research  in  trj'ing  to  find  nonchemical 
controls.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
screw-worm  and  the  success  we  have  had 
with  that. 

But  when  you  name  that  one,  it  gets 
extremely  hard  to  find  other  places 
where  we  have  had  these  kinds  of  break- 
throughs. 

Your  committee  has  brought  in  a  bill 
that  gives  an  increase  of  $2  million  above 
what  they  had  for  the  present  year. 
Certainly,  we  wish  to  meet  this  problem 
so  far  as  we  can.  but  scientists  with  the 
knowhow  and  the  ability  to  contribute  to 
this  overall  problem  are  not  estsy  to  come 
by. 

This  bill  should  pass,  if  the  other  body 
acts  on  it  &s  it  should  by  the  first  of  July. 
But  you  do  not  snap  your  fingers  and 
get  top  scientists  so  the  chsoices  are  a  big 
part  of  the  year  will  go  by  while  they 
are  trying  to  find  these  people. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  where  we 
have  raised  last  years  level  by  $2  mil- 
lion in  the  overall  field  and  where  in  this 
particiUar  area  they  are  spending  $18 
million,  and  in  the  overall  area  $94  mil- 
lion— I  would  hope  in  the  interest  and 
in  view  of  everything  we  face  as  a  Con- 
gress such  as  inflation  and  unbalanced 
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budget.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  if  we  are  just  giving  $18  nullion 
worth  of  personnel  to  work  that  is  a 
pretty  good  chunk"  of  manpower.  As 
big  as  the  problem  is.  what  we  want  Is 
results.  We  figure  we  wUl  get  more  results 
if  we  ride  close  herd  over  operations  and 
even  at  that  we  have  gone  ahead  with 
an  extra  million  dollars  over  this  years 

funds.  .        . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 

will  be  voted  down. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  m  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  very  briefly  re- 
iterate what  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  alreadj-  indicated  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  verj-  generous  in  this 
field  We  have  added  a  milhcn  dollars 
over  and  above  the  existing  budget  re- 
quest. This  wUl  accommodate  as  many 
additional  positions,  as  are  available. 

There  are  not  enough  scientists,  be- 
cause this  is  a  ver>-  scientific  field,  to  add 
further  to  the  pace  at  which  you  can 
hope  to  have  accomplishment  in  this 

field.  . 

Consequently.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  well  familiar  with 
the  problem  raised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  and  the  subcommittee  for 
having  gone  as  far  as  they  have  gone.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  this  Nation 
to  understand  that  we  must  stop  the  un- 
wise use  of  pesticides. 

When  my  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  which  ultimate- 
ly created  the  Coimcil  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  distinguished  conservation- 
ists came  before  our  committee  and 
pointed  out  that  if  it  were  packaged  in 
anv  other  kind  of  container,  mother's 
milk,  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  could 
not  be  shipped  across  State  lines.  Pesti- 
cides are  not  a  problem.  There  is  an  en- 
vironmental danger  that  is  approaching, 
i  fit  has  not  already  crossed  the  point  of 
being  a  major  disaster. 

Fatty  tissue  in  human  beings  now  ex- 
ceeds the  level  at  which  meat  would  be 
barred  from  interstate  commerce.  We 
do  not  know  the  effect  of  what  these  are 
doing. 

Just  this  morning  a  release  went  across 
my  desk  pointing  out  that  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  American  eagle  and  the  osprey, 
are  now  in  serious  danger.  It  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  only 
something  like  7,000  eagles,  our  national 
bird,  in  the  United  States.  And  it  pointed 
out  that  the  cause  of  this  is  not  assumed 
to  be,  but  is  proven  to  be  DDT  and  aldrm, 
and  it  pointed  out  the  abnormally  high 
levels  of  both  DDT  and  aldrin  in  both 
chickens'  eggs  and  the  brain  tissue  of 
birds.  It  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
predatory  birds  are  no  longer  able  to 
nest  because  of  the  fact  that  DDT  affects 
the   shell   development  to  the  point  at 
which  the  bird  cannot  successfully  nest. 
We  have  had  in  this  coimtry  some  very 
successful    programs    to    reduce    insect 
populations  through  the  use  of  biological 
controls,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  hope  of 


not  only  the  game  populations  of  this 
Nation  but  also  it  is  the  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  here  that  we  should  at  an 
early  time  develop  biological  controls,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not.  the  hazards  to  our 
population  perhaps  exceed  anything  that 
we  understand  at  this  time. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  two  major  pro- 
grams have  already  had  remarkable 
success.  The  screw-worm  in  the  South- 
west has  almost  been  entirely  obliterated 
through  a  vrise  program  of  biological 
controls,  a  program  using  irradiated 
males  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  we  have  already  had  great 
success  with  the  Mediterranean  frmttly 
by  doing  the  same  thing.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  steps  that  can  be  used  \^ 
substitute  much  more  cheaply,  much 
more  effectively,  and  much  less  hazard- 
ous through  the  use  of  biological  con- 
trols. 

The  amount  of  money  proposed  is  very 
modest,  $1.5  million,  and  that  $1.5  nul- 
lion is  one-fourth  the  amount  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  it  can  well 
and  sufficienUy  spend  on  expanded  re- 
search into  biological  controls  so  that  in- 
stead of  spreading  into  land  and  poUut- 
ing  our  air.  water,  and  soil,  our  flesh  and 
the  milk  of  our  mothers,  that  we  can 
finally  begin  doing  something  which  will 
get  us  on  a  program  which  will  control 
our  insect  pests  by  devices  which  create 
no  hazard  to  the  soil,  to  the  air.  to  the 
water,  to  human  life,  to  fish,  to  game  re- 
sources, and  if  you  do  not  think  this  is  a 
major  problem,  I  point  out  that  we  are 
fighting  pesUcides  Uiat  are  polluting  not 
only  our  flowing  waters  but  also  subsou 
waters,  and  we  are  finding  that  the  level 
of  pollutants  in  the  subsoil  water  is  so 
high  that  the  coho  salmon,  the  silver 
salmon,  are  being  kUled  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan They  are  not  only  failing  to  repro- 
duce, but  under  food  and  drug  legislation 
now  in  existence,  we  cannot  sell  them 
for  human  consumption  from  the  Great 
Lakes  because  of  the  abnormal  and  dan- 
gerously high  level  of  aldrin  and  DDT 
that  is  present  in  the  flesh. 

So  here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
support  legislation  which  will  give  us  a 
more  viable  and  a  more  wholesome  envi- 
ronment, and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  WHITTEN.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished ChaiiTTian. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  fine  statement  that  has 
been  made  and  the  great  interest  in  the 
subject  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  DiNGELL)  has  mentioned  here. 
There  are  some  arguments  on  facts,  but 
I  rise  now  to  say  that  so  frequenOy  we 
judge  what  effort  we  are  making  by  the 
amount  of  money  we  see  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  I  say  this  to  those  who  do. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  folks  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  are  fine 
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But  there  is  not  a  Member  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  who  could  not  go  down 
tomorrow  to  the  Department  about  any- 
thing who  would  not  be  told,  even 
though  they  have  $161  miUion.  that 
something  could  be  done  if  we  would  give 


them  more  money.  I  say  that  about 
many  leaders  particularly  in  the  research 
department. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  the  fact  that  in  this  particu- 
lar phase  they  have  $18  million  now  to 
do  this  research.  We  have  given  them 
an  additional  $2  million.  That  does  away 
with  the  argument  that  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  made. 

I  urge  we  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Obey)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   HATHAWAY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway;  On 
page  3,  line  14,  strike  -SHe.Ua.aOO"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  •$146,243,200". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  add  $100,- 
000  to  the  amount  that  is  now  going  to 
the  soil  and  water  research  facility  at 
Orono.  Maine,  which  is  the  only  facility 
in  the  Northeast  for  that  purpose,  is  that 
this  facility  will  be  able  to  purchase 
much  needed  equipment  and  fund  some 
additional  personnel  while  awaiting  the 
construction  money  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  86th  Congress.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  along  with  similar  projects, 
this  facility  was  given  priority  No.  26. 
but  unfortunately  priorities  listed  only 
through  24  have  been  funded  to  date. 
Last  year  the  other  body  approved  $450,- 
000  to  start  construction,  but  unfortu- 
nately this  body  did  not  so  approve,  and 
this  body  prevailed  in  the  conference. 

Maine's  position  in  potato  production 
has  been  deteriorating  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, one  reason  being  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  effective  research  in  water  and 
soil  conservation. 

Maine  is  now  engaged  in  production 
cf  sugar  beets  also,  so  the  need  for  this 
facility  is  much  greater  than  it  was  pre- 
viously. Of  course,  soil  and  water  are 
basic  natural  resources,  the  proper  man- 
agement of  these  resources  is  important 
to  our  Nation,  and  these  are  being  taxed 
further  by  urban  development  and  in- 
dustrialization demands  As  a  result, 
there  is  much  greater  need  for  water  and 
soil  resources,  and  based  on  that,  water 
and  soil  research  is  necessary  based  on 
increasing  need  caused  by  the  urban  and 
industrial  and  recreational  uses. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
to  insure  that  in  the  transition  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  are  able  to 
get  the  funds  to  construct  a  proper 
facility  in  this  area  we  do  have  some 
funds  so  we  can  at  least  expand  the 
existing  facilities  by  a  little  more  equip- 
ment, because  if  this  potato  yield  prob- 
lem is  not  taken  care  of  immediately,  and 
the  yield  of  other  crops  In  the  area,  an- 
other year  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  problem  and  appreciate  the 
problems  in  Maine.  We  have  them  in 
my  State  and  elsewhere. 

Let  me  give  our  situation  as  to  this 
matter  of  new  laboratories.  Some  years 
ago  the  committee  had  a  study  made  to 
see  what  laboratory  facilities  were  needed 
all  over  the  United  States.  We  thought 
we  would  get  a  thorough  study  by  the 
Department.  Instead,  they  sent  out  let- 
ters all  over  the  country,  and  brought 
them  up.  figuratively,  in  a  bushel  basket 
and  dumped  them  at  our  feet.  Our  friends 
on  the  other  side  took  those  and  gave  a 
list  of  priorities.  That  is  how  the  pri- 
orities got  into  it. 

This  is  the  immediate  situation:  The 
laboratories  have  been  appropriated  for 
by  the  Congress  in  recent  years.  This 
year  we  had  to  go  along  with  $3.5  mil- 
lion over  the  budget,  not  in  the  budget, 
for  staffing  new  laboratories  which  in 
many  instances  were  standing  idle. 

This  year,  due  to  circumstances,  three- 
fourths  of  the  new  starts  for  construc- 
tion early  in  the  year  were  frozen. 

So  the  committee  did  not  review  these 
overall  requests  for  laboratories,  of  which 
there  were  quite  a  number  that  were  not 
budgeted.  We  decided  we  would  have  to 
study  them  A  to  Z  to  go  through  with 
them. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  would  have 
to  opp>ose  the  amendment.  I  will  be  glad 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  trying  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  the  money 
the  Department  does  get,  to  see  if  within 
the  funds  they  do  have  they  can  give 
special  attention  to  this,  until  such  time 
as  they  get  back  into  the  construction 
phase.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  it  as 
fully  as  Tknow  how,  and  to  try  to  help 
as  much  as  I  know  how. 

This  is  one  of  a  great  number  in  here. 
If  we  make  this  exception  we  would  have 
no  basis  for  not  going  along  with  any 
other  one. 

*I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  press  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  because  I  would 
have  to  oppose  it,  but  I  am  in  accord  with 
what  he  seeks. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  cooperative  attitude. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Would  not  an  additional  $100,000 
help  the  gentleman  in  his  bargaining 
with  the  Department? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  either  construct 
or  they  do  not.  When  it  gets  into  these 
other  areas,  the  Department  has  many, 
many  authorities  which  permit  them  to 
allocate  funds  to  carry  on  work.  As  to  the 
construction,  we  either  have  to  do  it  or 
not  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Agricultural    Stabilization    and 

Conservation  Service 

expenses,  acricultttral  stabilization  and 

conservation    SERVICE 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Including  ezp>enses  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  AjrlculturaJ  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  (7U.S.C.  1301-1393);  Sugar 


Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161 ) ; 
sections  7  to  15.  16(a),  16(d).  16(e),  16(f), 
16(1),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16 
tr.S.C.  590g-590q);  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814. 
and  1816);  and  laws  jjertalnlng  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  $152,690,000;  Pro- 
vided, That,  In  addition,  not  to  exceed  $68,- 
779,000  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fund  (including  not  to 
exceed  $30,228,000  under  the  limitation  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corpwratlon  administra- 
tive expenses)  :  Provided  further.  That  other 
funds  made  available  to  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  for  au- 
thorized activities  may  be  advanced  to  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation:  Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  under  this  Act  s,hall 
be  used  (1)  to  influence  the  vote  in  any 
referendum;  (2)  to  influence  agricultural 
legislation,  except  as  permitted  In  18  U.S.C. 
1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expyenses  of 
members  of  county  and  community  commit- 
tees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any 
activities  other  than  advisory  and  supervisory 
duties  and  delegated  program  functions  pre- 
scribed In  administrative  regulations. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  F^ndley:  On 
I>age  23,  line  8,  after  the  word  "regulations", 
strike  the  period,  add  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  ufed  during 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1971  to  formulate 
or  carry  out  any  1971  crop-year  program 
under  which  the  total  amount  of  payments 
to  a  person  under  such  program  would  be 
in  excess  of  $20.000. '■ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  a  new  issue  to  this  body.  Even  though 
there  has  been  some  shifting  of  alle- 
gience  for  payment  limitations  from  year 
to  year  and  even  hour  by  hour  by  some 
people,  it  has  been  my  feeling  all  the  way 
through  that  we  should  seize  every  op- 
portunity that  comes  along  in  an  effort 
to  impose  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the 
total  number  of  dollars  that  any  farmer 
may  receive  under  any  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

Now.  some  of  you  will  have  before  you 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Hardin.  It  is  out 
of  date  and,  in  fact,  it  is  erroneous  be- 
cause it  assumes  something  that  is  not 
correct;  namely,  that  my  amendment 
applies  to  a  farm  when,  in  fact,  the  lim- 
itation goes  to  a  commodity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too.  that  Sec- 
retary Hardin's  position  seems  to  change 
from  time  to  time.  A  year  ago  he  was 
against  the  limitation.  Later  on  he  came 
out  in  favor  of  $110,000  per  commodity. 

Then  subsequently  he  came  out  and 
stated  that  this  was  too  high.  Now,  it  is 
not  too  surprising,  perhaps,  that  he  finds 
my  limitation  too  low,  but  I  live  in  hopes 
that  tomorrow  perhaps  he  will  be  with 
me. 

My  friend  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  has  indicated  that  he  will  not 
support  this  amendment,  which  I  regret 


very  much,  because  he  gave  it  good  sup- 
port last  time  and  on  a  previous  appro- 
priation bill  he  was  fervently  for  a  lim- 
itation. In  fact,  earlier  this  afternoon  he 
did  inform  me  that  he  would  offer  a  lim- 
itation on  this  bill.  So  I  live  in  hopes  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  vote  maybe  he 
too.  will  be  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  the  sugar  limitation. 
That  is  the  principal  issue,  in  effect,  of 
my  amendment.  I  will  not  go  to  great  ef- 
forts to  impose  a  limitation  on  payments 
thereto,  but  I  do  call  the  attention  espe- 
cially of  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  John  H.  Schnittker.  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  President  Johnson, 
who  stated  publicly  in  testimony  to  the 
Congress  that  in  his  opinion  the  pay- 
ments to  farmers  imder  the  sugar  pro- 
gram in  the  amoimt  that  they  presently 
exist  serve  no  public  purpose. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  be  clear 
about  what  my  amendment  does.  It  es- 
tablishes the  payment  limit  at  $20,000 
per  commodity. 

This  level  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  discussed  and  many  of  us 
have  taken  surveys  on  it.  All  of  you  have 
been  asked  as  to  your  opinion  with 
reference  to  a  limitation  of  this  level. 

My  amendment  affects  1971  crops 
only.  It  would  not  affect  in  any  way  cur- 
rent crops.  It  would  only  affect  those 
grown  for  harvest  in  1971.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  retroactive. 

The  "snap  b€w;k"  provision  about 
which  we  heard  so  much  a  year  ago.  no 
longer  has  any  meaning  because  it  ex- 
pires with  the  expiration  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act,  as  amended.  It  is  my  belief 
and  understanding  that  none  of  the  pro- 
posals that  have  come  before  the  com- 
mittee carries  such  a  provision. 

But,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
very  curious  provision  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill  and  that  is  section  508,  a  section 
which  in  my  opinion  was  deliberately 
put  in  here  in  a  very  inconspicuous  man- 
ner in  an  effort  to  negate  a  payment 
limitation  should  such  be  adopted  by 
this  body.  Section  508  ap^jears  on  page 
39  of  the  bill.  This  makes  it  doubly  hard 
to  get  a  limitation  voted  today. 

This  amendment  applies  only  to  sin- 
gle-year commodity  programs.  Pay- 
ments through  the  cropland  retirement 
program  are  not  affected  because  many 
of  those  are  multiyear  programs.  It 
would  apply  to  feed  grains,  cotton, 
wheat,  sugar,  and  wool:  that  is,  any  pay- 
ments thereunder  would  apply  to  pay- 
ments only  and  not  to  crop  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pindley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
important  item  Is  that  the  limitation  ap- 
plies to  a  person.  This  Is  a  word  of  art 
that  has  been  defined  and  established 
under  Department  operations  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  Department — which  may 
be  a  surprise  to  some  of  you — has  had 
broad  experience  in  administering  farm 
payment  limitations.  There  have  been 
five  different  programs  In  recent  years 
under  which  the  Department  has  admin- 
istered limitations. 

Its  effect  is  to  put  a  ceiling  on  Income 
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support.  Its  principal  impact  is  on  cot- 
ton and  sugar  production.  Under  the 
sugar  program  every  dime  paid  to  a 
farmer  who  produces  sugar — and  this 
reaches  the  amount  of  some  $100  million 
a  year — every  dime  of  those  payments  is 
income  supplement.  There  is  no  land  re- 
tirement required.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  certified  that  two-thirds 
of  the  dollars  paid  out  to  farmers  under 
the  cotton  program  are  likewise  income 
supplement.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
dollar  paid  into  the  cotton  program 
can  be  attributed  to  payment  for  resource 
adjustment,  that  is.  land  retirement. 

This  amendment  will  not  put  anyone 
in  the  poor  house.  If  adopted,  it  would 
permit  a  farmer  to  receive  as  much  as 
$20,000  per  commodity.  A  Government 
guaranteed  income  at  $20,000  a  year 
compares  very  favorably  to  the  other 
levels  of  guaranteed  income  that  we  have 
talked  about. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  ought  to 
wait  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  bring  out  a  b:ll  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject matter.  Over  a  year  ago  we  were 
told  that  a  new  farm  bill  was  just  ahead 
and  we  ought  to  delay  approving  a  limi- 
tation on  the  appropriation  bill  last  year 
because  we  ought  to  let  the  legislative 
processes  work.  However,  14  months  after 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  took  up  the 
question,  the  committee  seems  no  nearer 
agreement  than  at  the  outset.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  a  legislative  bill  will 
be  enacted  this  year.  But  whether  it  is 
or  not,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  this  body 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  to  Impose 
a  limitation  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds.  If  this  is  done,  in  my  opinion,  it 
will  serve  as  constructive  notice  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  when  if 
it  does  report  a  legislative  bill,  to  limit 
the  payments  to  not  more  than  $20,000 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  "a  per- 
son" is  also  a  corporation? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  putting  in  the  Record 
today  the  details  of  the  regulations  which 
have  been  used  by  the  Department  in 
the  past  few  years  which  spell  out  the 
definitions  of  "person."  If  a  person  has 
a  corporate  interest  the  amount  of  in- 
come he  acquires  from  that  corpora- 
tion will  be  counted  in  computing  that 
limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. i 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  again  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
how  the  proposed  amendment  would 
treat  a  State  with  a  vast  amount  of 
school  land,  and  how  it  would  treat  In- 
dian reservations  with  numerous  Indians 
who  do  not  farm,  but  whose  land  is 
farmed? 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Any  association  or  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  which  signs  up  as 
a  cooperator  under  the  commodity  pro- 
gram would  be  classified  as  a  person. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  other  words,  the 
State  school  land  would  be  limited  to 
$20,000? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  explanation,  but  I  must  point 
out  that  Montana  schools  and  Montana 
Indians  might  seriously  be  damaged  by 
this  amendment.  Unless  consideration 
is  given  to  the  practical  effect  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  simple  amendment  we 
could  fund  Montana  school  land  and 
Indian  lands  farmed  by  tenants  or  on  a 
share  basis  forced  out  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. This  would  greatly  reduce  the  in- 
come of  both  the  schools  and  the  In- 
dians. In  both  cases  this  can  be  avoided 
by  properly  drafting  a  payment  limita- 
tions. Such  is  not  the  case  with  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  origi- 
nally reserved  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment,  if  I  may  call  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  the  Chair  will  note,  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  a  particular  section 
of  the  bill,  but  the  language  provides 
that  "none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act,"  so  it  is  a  limitation,  which 
means  it  applies  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  created  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  in  1933.  It  was 
given  the  power,  it  was  given  the  right, 
and  it  was  given  the  obligation  of  mak- 
ing payments,  to  make  loans  under  the 
Corporation  Control  Act,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  that  act  should 
let  the  Congress  prevent  the  corpora- 
tion from  discharging  its  functions.  I 
might  say  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
TVA. 

I  respectfully,  therefore,  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  to  change  the  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  and  to  relieve  it  of  its 
responsibilities  which  have  been  care- 
fully protected  by  the  Congress  on  at 
least  two  occasions,  even  in  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act,  which  was  some  years 
later,  would  take  legislation.  It  can  only 
be  done  that  way,  and  since  it  would 
require  legislation  to  change  it,  anything 
that  has  that  effect  here  of  necessity 
must  be  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  point  of  order.  This  is  the  similar 
argxmient  that  has  been  extended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions.  One  such  occa- 
sion was  January  26.  1965;  another  oc- 
casion was  June  6,  1967,  and  another  oc- 
casion related  to  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  CoNTE)  on  May  26,  1969. 

On  each  of  those  occasions  the  limita- 
tion went  to  the  entire  act.  as  does  this 


amendment.  It  stated  on  each  occasion 
that  "no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used,  or  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  act," — language  of  that 
sort.  The  language  applies  to  adminis- 
trative salaries  of  ASDA  organizations. 
The  limitation  is  clearly  negative  on  its 
face.  It  clearly  shows  retrenchment,  the 
reduction  in  spending,  and,  therefore, 
is  entirely  within  the  Holman  Rule,  and 
I  believe  it  is  completely  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  de- 
clares, the  point  of  order  and  the  argu- 
ments supporting  it  have  been  offered  on 
previous  occasions,  and  on  occasion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  as  re- 
cently as  the  26th  of  May  last  year. 

This  point  was  made  last  year  with 
respect  to  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE) ,  which,  while  not  identical,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  sufficiently 
similar  to  the  presently  offered  amend- 
ment, as  to  govern. 

On  that  occasion  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided : 

That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  price  support  program  (other 
than  for  sugar)  under  which  payments  ag- 
regatiug  more  than  $20,000  under  all  such 
programs  are  made  to  any  producer  or  any 
crops  planted  In  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

On  the  basis  of  previous  rulings  of  the 
Chair,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  a  limitation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  is  therefore  in  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  mentioned  me.  He  said  that 
he  had  hoped  I  would  walk  up  the  aisle 
with  him  and  that  I  had  told  him  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  for  $10,000. 

Of  course  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment for  $10,000.  I  intend  to  offer  it 
when  the  legislative  bill  comes  here. 

When  we  were  debating  the  foreign  aid 
bill  here  on  Thursday,  he  spoke  to  me. 
He  came  up  to  the  desk  and  said.  "Are 
you  going  to  offer  an  amendment?"  I 
said,  "Paul,  I  think  this  is  the  wrong  way 
to  do  it." 

Twice.  I  have  won  this  battle.  I  won 
after  battles  here  on  the  floor  and  then 
the  Senate  did  not  go  along  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  seriousness  I  met 
with  the  gentleman  at  a  meeting  with 
this  ad  hoc  committee  from  the  legisla- 
tive agricultural  committee  and  we  tried 
to  come  out  with  compromise  proposals. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  make  some  real 
headway,  as  I  said  earlier  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  Secretary  Hardin  is 
the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come 
out  and  say  that  we  will  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  payment  limitation.  He  is 
the  very  first. 

I  do  disagree  with  his  $110,000  per  crop 
proposal  which  is  way  too  high  and 
ridiculous. 

But  I  had  breakfast  with  him.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Findley) 
was   there   and   others — the   gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quiei  was  with  me. 
Several  weeks  ago  I  told  him  it  was  too 
high  and  I  thought  we  got  some  results 
out  of  that  meeting.  He  did  not  commit 
himself  to  any  figure,  but  oui-  discussion 
would  indicate  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment would  settle  for  less. 

With  the  ad  hoc  committee,  I  thought 
we  made  progress  and  they  were  going 
to  bring  that  recommendation  back  to 
Mr.  Poage's  committee.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, our  agreement  with  the  commit- 
tee blew  up  and  nothing  happened. 

Some  may  try  to  scare  us  and  say 
that  there  may  not  be  an  Ag  bill  this 
year.  But  to  folks  like  myself  who  are 
opposed  to  these  scandalous  high  pay- 
ments this  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  since  there  would  then  be  no 
farm  subsidy  payments  except  for  sugar. 
If  the  present  act  expires,  these  subsidy 
payments  cease,  and  the  law  reverts  back 
to  the  old  loan  program.  So  we  have 
nothing  to  lose.  We  can  wait  this  thing 
out. 

With  any  sound  limitation  payment 
we  must  have  strong  language  to  pre- 
vent them  from  subdividing  these  large 
tracts  of  land.  This  is  the  way  the  big 
farmers  can  get  around  the  amendment. 
They  will  set  up  all  these  dummy  corpo- 
rate entities  and  they  will  collect  $20,000 
each.  Instead  of  one  big  farm  being  re- 
duced to  $20,000,  there  may  be  50  getting 
$20,000. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  prevent.  When 
Mr.  Poage's  committee  gets  ready  to 
bring  out  a  bill,  I  want  to  make  sure 
the  limitation  is  low  and  that  we  have 
strong  language  against  subdividing  to 
get  around  a  payment  limitation. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  do  when  Mr. 
Poage's  committee  gets  ready  to  bring 
out  a  bill,  to  put  on  a  good  tight  amend- 
ment. If  they  do  not  come  out  with  an 
agreeable  one,  we  will  get  a  bonafide 
limitation,  I  warn  you  right  now,  with 
tight  language  so  they  cannot  get  aroimd 
a  limitation. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  be  put  in  this 
embarrassing  position  after  carrying  this 
battle  for  years  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  it  is  the  only  right  and  sensible  thing 
to  do.  If  no  amendment  goes  on,  I  have 
the  agreement  I  will  offer  the  amendment 
to  strike  out  section  508,  and  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  said  he  would  go  along 
with  me  and  recommend  to  the  commit- 
tee that  it  be  stricken  out.  So  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
I  am  in  about  the  most  neutral  position 
of  any  Member  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
get  even  a  dollar  in  my  district  for  any 
kind  of  farm  payments,  not  $20,000,  not 
$4  million. 

Apparently  the  two  champions  of  this 
cutting  of  payments  have  fallen  out  with 
each  other.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
gets  $49  million  in  his  district.  I  do  not 
get  any.  It  is  all  right  for  his  district  to 
get  $49  million  if  you  just  spread  it 
around  far  enough.  You  do  not  spread 
anything  around  in  my  district  at  all. 

You  might  say,  "Well,  then,  why  would 
you  oppose  a  limitation  of  payments 
when  you  do  not  have  any  payments  in 
your  district,  little  or  big?" 

I  wUl  tell  you  why  I  do  that.  In  the 


first  place,  the  limitation  of  pajTnents  is 
going  to  eventually,  and  maybe  in  not 
too  long  a  time,  completely  destroy  farm 
programs.  You  gentlemen  over  there  who 
represent  consumers  will  say.  "So  what? 
The  quicker  we  get  rid  of  them  the  more 
money  we  will  save  for  the  taxpayers." 

Maybe  you  will.  You  will  save  maybe 
$3  or  $4  billion.  But  if  you  bring  on  a 
farm  depression  in  this  country,  which 
happened  in  the  1930's,  when  wheat  sold 
for  26  cents  a  bushel  and  corn  sold  for  11 
cents,  your  people  back  home  are  not 
going  to  have  jobs  any  more  than  they 
did  during  the  1930's,  because  when  you 
destroy  the  largest  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, you  will  destroy  the  entire  economy 
of  the  entire  country. 

I  represent  a  metropolitan  city  that  has 
a  lot  of  manufacturing.  A  lot  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  sold  out  of  that  city  even- 
tually go  to  the  farm  trade,  and  if  we  do 
not  have  any  farm  trade,  I  am  going  to 
be  hurt  and  my  district  is  going  to  be 
hurt  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of  you. 

So  when  you  think  that  it  does  not 
concern  me  because  nobody  in  my  dis- 
trict gets  anything.  I  point  out  that  what 
you  do  with  a  farm  bill  is  that  you  buy 
the  reduction  of  production,  and  when 
you  buy  $4  million  of  reduction  in  pro- 
duction, you  help  every  little  farmer  in 
the  covmtry,  and  when  you  drive  the  big 
boys  out — and  they  will  have  to  go  out 
with  any  kind  of  proposed  figures — when 
you  drive  them  out,  they  will  produce 
enough  stuff  that  there  will  be  no  little 
farmers  left,  and  then  you  fellows  in  the 
cities  wiU  have  to  support  those  people 
with  your  aid  progams. 

So  everybody  in  this  House  is  inter- 
ested in  a  farm  bill,  because  without  that 
you  are  going  to  ruin  the  economy  of  the 
country,  and  the  quickest  way  to  ruin 
the  farm  bill  is  to  put  on  a  limitation  of 
payments. 

I  know  it  is  a  great  publicity  stunt. 
Anybody  in  the  world  can  make  the  most 
horrible  statements  about  why  our  men 
should  get  $3  million  to  not  do  anything. 
Well,  that  is  fine,  but  what  about  all  the 
other  subsidies  in  this  country?  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  country  we 
have  had  subsidies  of  all  kinds. 

The  reason  for  those  subsidies  was  to 
help  the  economy  of  the  whole  country. 
We  have  not  had  any  more  subsidies  for 
farmers  than  we  have  had  for  business- 
men and  laborers  and  others.  So  to  those 
people  who  feel  they  are  just  not  con- 
cerned in  this  battle  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Illinois  and  who  gets  the  credit 
for  rimning  the  farm  program,  I  say  they 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  wsis  made  of 
section  508,  which  I  talked  about  earlier, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  508.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  change  any 
price  support  program  payment  or  payments, 
or  commodity  loan  or  loans  In  any  manner, 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  modify  substantive 
law. 

My  purpose  there  was  to  permit  the 
legislative  committee  and  the  Congress 
to  pass  an  agricultural  act.  I  thought  it 
ill  became  us  to  interfere  with  that,  and 
not  only  because  of  that,  but  also  because 


it  was  thoroughly  unsound  to  try  to  write 
in  this  appropriation  bill  restrictions  and 
limitations,  and  in  a  sense  to  try  to  write 
a  bill  that  properly  belongs  to  another 
committee  and  belongs  to  the  Congress. 

But  in  the  event  this  amendment  is 
defeated,  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  that  section,  so  I  will  recommend  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  it  will  go 
along  with  me,  that  this  section  will  be 
no  longer  needed,  and  we  will  thereby  be 
leaving  it  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture where  it  should  be,  so  that  com- 
mittee can  work  its  will  and  so  this  Con- 
gress can  work  its  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

RURAL    WATER   AND    WASTE   DISPOSAL   GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)  (2) 
and  306(a)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926).  $56,000,000 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SMFTH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  32.  lines  24  and  25,  delete  "$56,000.- 
000  ■  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  increase  from  $56 
million  up  to  $100  million  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  program. 

The  so-called  rural  water  and  sewer 
program  applies  to  communities  of  5,500 
and  under.  Last  year  the  Department 
returned  $276  million  of  these  applica- 
tions for  lack  of  money.  This  is  one  im- 
portant place  where  money  is  really 
needed  in  this  country  if  we  are  going 
to  fight  pollution. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  urban  crisis. 
Indeed  there  is  an  urban  crisis.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  statistics  we  find  that 
there  are  more  people  below  the  poverty 
level  in  this  country  who  are  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas  than  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  even  though  there  are  less 
than  half  as  many  people  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  urban  crisis  that  is 
being  fed  from  the  nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

These  people  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide water  and  sewer  systems  that  they 
need.  We  find  also  that  an  astounding  30 
percent  of  the  homes  in  these  areas  have 
no  plumbing.  These  are  the  areas  where 
we  really  need  to  put  the  effort  on  anti- 
pollution. 

Also  last  year  we  increased,  under  an- 
other program  for  urban  areas,  the 
amoimt  of  money  from  $214  million  up 
to  $800  million,  and  under  another  pro- 
gram this  year  from  $150  million  to  $500 
million.  This  rural  program  last  year 
had  $46  million  and  $276  million  of  ap- 
plications were  returned  for  lack  of 
money. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
what  it  has  done  in  this  bill.  I  believe  It 
is  a  good  bill.  They  are  really  making 
an  effort  in  this  regard.  But  I  believe 
this  is  one  place  where  we  really  ought 
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to  put  extra  emphasis  and  provide  the 
amount  of  money  authorized. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  join  the  gentleman,  and  I 
would  add  this  further  dimension  to  his 
reasoning.  The  Federal  Government  and 
its  officials  have  for  a  number  of  years 
promised  approval  of  projects  to  these 
smaller  communities,  many  of  which,  in- 
cidentally, are  on  the  perimeters  of 
larger  cities  and  help  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sures on  the  larger  cities,  but  because 
of  the  fimding  level  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  actually  broken  faith  with  a 
number  of  these  small  towns.  They  were 
told  they  would  get  the  projects.  They 
have  had  project  applications  in  for  3  or 
4  or  5  years.  Always  they  are  told.  "You 
will  get  the  project."  But  each  year  we 
find  them  delayed  again  and  again. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  These  are 
worthwhile  projects  in  this  environ- 
mental battle.  tr>-ing  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  as  well  as  the  problems 
of  the  small  towns. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
brings  up  another  good  point.  Some  of 
these  applicants  are  right  on  the  perim- 
eter of  the  cities.  If  they  are  not  orga- 
nized as  a  public  corporation,  they  are 
not  eligible  under  the  other  law  and  there 
is  no  way  to  secure  the  needed  funds 
under  the  other  law.  This  amendment  is 
needed  and  this  is  a  way  to  help  the  city 
problem  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  much  needed  increase  in  the 
fvmding  for  this  essential  project  and 
would  benefit  all  rural  areas. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Again  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  this  bill  and 
for  what  they  have  done.  They  have  done 
a  great  deal,  but  I  just  do  not  believe 
they  have  done  enough  on  this  program. 
I  hope  they  will  not  fight  this  amend- 
ment vigorously. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  because  I  believe,  also, 
this  is  a  ven.-  important  part  of  the  en- 
vironmental program,  and  certainly  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  not  only 
in  the  rural  areas  but  also  in  the  cities 
and  towns. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  use  those  words  in- 
tentionally. I  strongly  support  this  pro- 
gram, too  In  addition  may  I  say  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  Congress  for  whom  I 
have  a  higher  regard  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Neai.  Smith  who  offered 
this  amendment. 

I  will  tell  the  Members,  it  is  pretty 
hard  sometimes  to  hold  the  position  I 
do  having  here  to  present  what  the  com- 
mittee felt  we  could  get  through.  Hav- 


ing grown  up  in  the  rural  community 
where  as  I  have  frequently  said  we  need- 
ed to  strike  water  worse  than  we  did  oil, 
I  know  what  we  are  all  talking  about 
here. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  it  sounds  mighty 
good  to  provide  a  whole  lot  of  money, 
and  we  have  done  it  a  lot  of  times  when 
it  did  no  good.  Last  year  your  subcom- 
mittee recommended  and  the  Congress 
approved  an  increase  from  $24  million  to 
$46  million.  Eighteen  million  was  frozen, 
and  finally  we  did  get  this  sum  released 
about  60  days  ago. 

This  is  not  the  only  money  in  this  bUl. 
We  provide  $74  million  available  for 
loans. 

I  always  believe  in  progress  in  this 
area  and  I  know  that  the  Nation  needs 
it.  It  was  the  belief  that  we  could  get 
more  progress  if  we  follow  a  consistent 
basis  and  get  the  money  released  than  to 
have  a  higher  figure  and  have  the  funds 
frozen.  In  this  bill  we  have  gone  from 
$24  million  to  $36  million.  I  have  not 
figured  it  out.  but  that  is  about  a  135- 
percent  increase.  This  $56  million  is  in 
grant  money.  We  thought  we  coiild  really 
make  better  progress  that  way,  for  our 
trouble  this  year  was  not  because  we  did 
not  appropriate  but  because  we  could  not 
get  the  funds  released.  Our  subcommittee 
has  done  the  best  that  it  could  do.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  subject  here  that  is 
very  complicated,  and  we  want  you  to 
know  that  we  are  just  as  vitally  in- 
terested in  it  as  anyone  else.  Perhaps 
attitudes  have  changed.  The  need  is  cer- 
tainly there. 

If  the  $100  million  figure  is  substituted, 
it  certainly  will  not  upset  me  so  far  as 
my  sympathy  personally  Is  concerned 
and  my  belief  in  the  program.  As  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  for  some  16 
or  18  years,  I  believe  we  carried  this 
about  as  fast  as  we  could  get  by  with, 
and  I  personally  do  not  care  to  antag- 
onize the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  have 
half  of  what  we  have  in  this  bill  frozen. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  words.  I  know  he  is  sincere 
and  he  has  done  a  lot  for  this  program. 
In  reference  to  how  much  the  adminis- 
tration will  distribute,  I  remember  that 
last  year  the  administration  asked  for 
S214  million  for  an  urban  pollution  pro- 
gram and  later  after  we  appropriated 
$800  million  they  told  us  that  they  could 
use  $800  million.  So  I  think  they  are 
capable  of  changing  their  mind  if  we 
show  that  we  intend  to  do  something 
about  it.  too. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  could  be  right.  I 
certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  K'YL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  another  factor  in- 
volved, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  There  have  been  very  few 
or  relatively  few  applications  for  this 
program  in  the  last  couple  years.  In 
other  words,  this  is  not  a  progressive 
proposition.  The  applications  which  are 
pending  tind  could  use  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 


suggests  are  applications  which  have 
been  in  and  which  are  approved  and  sim- 
ply need  a  signature  for  approval  if  the 
funds  are  available. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  say  this,  let  me  mention 
some  of  the  things  involved  that  we 
went  through  in  this  subcommittee  with 
the  RE  A  program.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  believe  in  area  coverage  and  I 
want  to  cover  the  country  Like  a  blanket. 
But  if  you  do  not  mind,  in  your  haste 
you  will  have  some  small  pipes  at  your 
well  and  inside  of  18  months  you  will 
have  to  dig  them  all  up  because  the  peo- 
ple who  move 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  WHrriEN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
trying  to  say  that  you  need  proper  plan- 
ning too.  I  do  not  say  that  you  could  not 
use  SI 00  million.  I  am  talking  about 
whether  you  can  do  it  in  the  next  12 
months.  I  will  go  along  with  you  with  the 
fact  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  investment,  but 
we  have  to  make  studies  in  order  to  find 
out  how  to  do  it  and  it  also  takes  proper 
planning.  We  have  already  a  number  of 
places  throughout  the  United  States 
where  we  are  trying  to  get  on  as  fast  as 
we  can  with  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  have.  I  am  in  accord  with  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  I  am  for  all  of  the  money 
being  spent,  but  you  do  not  always  get 
more  progress  in  trying  to  spend  it  too 
fast  without  proper  plarming.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
procedure.  I  say.  though,  that  the  sub- 
committee has  raised  this  135  percent 
above  the  budget,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
substantial  increase,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.   KYL.   Will   the   gentleman  yield 

further?    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  K"XX.  I  would  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  think  that  these  applications 
have  not  been  appropriately  engineered 
and  approved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  A  whole  lot  of  them 
have  not,  if  I  may  say  so,  looking  to  the 
future  growth.  / 

Mr.  K'YL.  I  would  hope  that  future 
growth  does  occur,  but  I  say  again  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  un- 
less we  get  sewer  and  water  systems  that 
growth  will  not  occur. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Again  may  I  say  it  is 
the  rate  of  speed  that  we  can  progress, 
because  we  are  surely  headed  the  same 
way  with  the  same  desires. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
able  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  offered  this  amendment,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  this  Nation.  In  West  'Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  there  are  hundreds 
of  small  towTis  under  5,500  in  population 
which  will  benefit  from  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  indeed  brought  joy  and  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  good  life  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  many  areas  in 
West  'Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  ixiint  out  that  when 
the  President's  budget  recommended  a 
meager  $24  million  for  water  and  waste 
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disposal  systems  in  the  small  towns,  the 
unfulfilled  need  was  huge  and  serious. 
Fortunately,  the  committee  has  increased 
this  amount,  but  even  the  committee  ac- 
tion fell  far  short  of  the  $100  million 
authorization.  j 

Therefore,  the  pr/posal  to  expend  the 
full  $100  million  i?  a  bold  step  to  pro- 
vide clean  water  and  fight  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  rural  areas.  Many  of  these 
towns  simply  do  not  have  the  local  tax 
funds  or  bonding  capacity  to  undertake 
these  projects.  As  a  result,  the  water 
surrounding  the  communities  becomes 
polluted,  and  this  adversely  affects  other 
areas  downstream  and  spreads  disease 
in  a  wide  region. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  imincor- 
porated  areas  which  have  failed  to  come 
under  the  umbrella  of  any  organized  pro- 
gram. This  bill,  with  the  addition  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Smith)  will  provide 
a  godsend  to  these  communities,  both  in- 
corporated and  unincorporated,  in  their 
valiant  efforts  to  fight  for  clean  water 
and  eliminate  pollution. 

Many  pending  applications  from 
smaller  communities  under  5,500  in  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation  can  be  funded 
once  this  appropriation  is  finally  ap- 
proved. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith)  for  his  leadership, 
skill,  and  persistence  in  shepherding  this 
amendment  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
know  that  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  Nation  will  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Smith  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision "demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  508.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  change  any  price 
support  program  payment  or  payments,  or 
commodity  loan  or  loans  in  any  manner,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  modify  substantive  law. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  page 
39,  lines  8  through  11,  strike  all  of  section 
508. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  I  could  contact 
at  this  time,  and  there  are  no  objections 
on  the  part  of  those  members,  and  un- 
less some  individual  member  does  have 
an  objection — and  if  so,  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  that  member  at  this  time — 
otherwise,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee we  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  from  this 
side. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  biU  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17923)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED   REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
the  committee  is  not  asking  for  con- 


sideration of  or  preparing  to  file  a  rule 
with  respect  to  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  correct  in  his  iinderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  a  part  of  your 
request? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
my  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  WEEK 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEFIALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  sisk- 
ing  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and 
if  there  are  any  changes  from  the  an- 
nounced program  as  contained  in  the 
whip  notice. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  pureuant  to  the  reservation 
made  in  connection  with  the  announce- 
ment of  this  week's  program,  we  are 
making  some  changes  in  the  program, 
which  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  rule 
has  not  been  granted  on  the  postal  re- 
form bill  which  was  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow. In  lieu  of  postal  reform  bill  we 
are  programing  for  tomorrow,  H.R. 
17255,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

If  that  bill  is  quickly  disposed  of,  that 
is  in  time  for  the  consideration  of  another 
antipollution  bill,  we  will  call  up  H.R. 
11833.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  if  the 
postal  reform  bill  is  not  ready  for  con- 
sideration, we  will  program  the  bill,  H.R. 
17970.  which  is  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

This  is  tentative.  The  postal  reform 
bill  still  has  the  right  of  way,  but  we  are 
giving  the  Members  as  much  notice  as 
possible  that  the  military  construction 
biU  might  be  up  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  possible  considera- 
tion on  Thursday  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  referred  to 
by  tlie  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
one  for  which  the  request  to  file  a  re- 
port by  midnight  tonight  was  just 
granted  by  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  request  was  granted  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  two  bills. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  continue  to  yield,  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  question.  My  ques- 
tion is  this :  Could  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  give  us  any  idea  about  what 
will  be  the  content  of  the  rulem£iking  in 
order  consideration  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  before  the 
authorization  bill  is  voted  into  law? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
agreed  to  give  a  rule  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  the  rule  being  required 
because  while  the  authorization  has 
passed  the  House,  it  has  not  cleared  the 
other  body.  and.  therefore,  a  rule  will  be 
necessary  in  view  of  the  lack  of  authori- 
zation having  been  enacted  into  law.  If 
the  bill  were  brought  up  tomorrow,  as 
had  been  contemplated  at  one  time,  then 
a  rule  would  have  been  necessary,  be- 
cause the  3-day  period  would  not  have 
expired,  the  bill  having  been  reported  on 
Monday :  but  now  that  it  is  not  contem- 
plated that  the  military  construction 
bill  will  be  brought  up  tomorrow,  the  3- 
day  requirement  will  be  met  and  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  rule  will  be  reqiiired.  We 
will  not  have  to  waive  in  that  rule  the 
3-day  requirement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  request,  as  I  under- 
stand it — and  I  hope  I  &m  correct — in- 
cludes both  the  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Appropriations  bill.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  request,  and  that 
makes  in  the  order  the  three  bills  I  have 
announced  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  provided  we  do  not  consider  the 
postal  reform  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  and  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  we  leave 
out  the  observation  that  the  rule  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  waive  points 
of  order  in  addition  to  making  it  in  or- 
der under  the  3 -day  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  House.  Does  the 
rule  as  contemplated  to  be  filed  by  mid- 
night waive  points  of  order  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  understanding  is 
that  a  waiver  of  the  3-day  rule  is  no 
longer  necessarj-  with  respect  to  the  mil- 
itar>-  construction  appropriation  bill.  It 
was  reported  in  that  manner  on  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  might  be  brought  up  on 
Wednesday.  Instead,  we  are  calling  it  up 
on  Thursday  if  we  do  not  call  up  the 
postal  reform  bill,  and  the  waiver  of  the 
3-day  rule  is  no  longer  needed. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  a  rule  will  be  re- 
quired waiving  points  of  order  on  the 
military  construction  bill  because  we  do 
not  have  the  complete  authorization,  and 
that  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  a  rule  has  al- 
ready been  granted  waiving  points  of  or- 
der. Permission  has  already  been  granted 
to  file  that  rule,  and  the  two  rules  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wish  to  propound  an 
inquiry,  if  I  may,  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
when  the  bill  H.R.  8298,  known  as  the 
mixing  bill,  or  the  water  transportation 
bill,  was  going  to  come  up  for  considera- 
tion. Can  the  able  Leader  give  us  any 
indication  of  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  matter  has  become 
a  matter  of  privilege  with  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  of  which  the 
gentleman  is  a  member.  It  can  be  called 
up  £ts  a  matter  of  privilege,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  any  time.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  suggest  a  time,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  serving  notice,  as 
I  take  it.  that  he  intends  to  call  this  bill 
up  as  a  matter  of  privilege? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  had  naturally  sup- 
posed that  that  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  leadership,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate on  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  co- 
operation. It  is  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  there  be  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  this  week  at  any  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  put  it  over  to  some 
day  next  week.  Could  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest a  day  certain  next  week? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Maybe  Monday  or  Tues- 
day of  next  week? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Monday  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  it  would  be  agreeable, 
I  would  like  to  call  it  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  and  to  program 
that  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  good.  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
await  final  decision  on  that  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  withhold, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows.  I  have  been  talking  to  him,  and  I 
understand  others  have,  about  the  possi- 
bility, if  the  Rules  Committee  does  not 
act  on  the  postal  reform  on  Thursday,  of 
starting  general  debate  after  the  Flag- 
Day  ceremonies  on  Monday  on  the  postal 
reform  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course,  this 
is  a  matter  of  high  privilege,  and  I  would 
suggest  if  the  gentleman  has  no  objec- 
tion, that  if  we  do  not  dispose  of  the 


postal  reform  bill,  that  H.R.  8298  be  made 
the  first  bill  on  the  program  subsequent 
to  disposition  of  the  postal  reform  bill. 
Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  a 
hearing  scheduled  for  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee beginning  out  of  the  city.  Monday 
or  Tuesday  would  be  a  suitable  day,  or 
I  could  defer  it  until  the  following  week, 
but  I  would  hope  an  opportunity  might 
occur  so  we  could  do  it  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  Of  course,  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understands  the  necessity  for  pro- 
graming the  postal  reform  bill  when  it  is 
ready. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Could  we  set  it  for  Mon- 
day and  then  if  circumstances  did  re- 
quire deferment,  we  would  work  out  an 
agreeable  date? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


RURAL  AREA  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
COUNTIES  LOCATED  IN  NATIONAL 
FOREST  LAISTD 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  the  Honorable  Cari,  Albert  and 
14  other  colleagues  in  the  introduction 
of  legislation  designed  as  a  catalyst  for 
rural  area  development  in  counties  lo- 
cated in  national  forest  land.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  would  set  aside  for  the 
discretionary  use  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  55  percent  of  all  funds  de- 
rived from  national  forest  land  to  be 
used  expressly  for  the  construction  of 
beneficial  renewal  land  siu"face  projects 
and/or  additional  resource  management 
activities  within  the  national  forest  of 
origin  of  such  fimds. 

At  the  present  time  according  to  pro- 
visions of  a  Forest  Service  revenue  shar- 
ing program  authorized  under  16  U.S.C. 
500.  25  percent  of  the  net  revenues  re- 
ceived during  any  fiscal  year  from  na- 
tional forests  is  paid  to  the  State  treas- 
ury of  each  State  containing  national 
forests  and  is  stipulated  by  Federal  stat- 
ute to  be  expended  as  the  State  legisla- 
ture may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of 
"public  schools  and  public  roads"  in  the 
county  or  counties  of  origin.  The  receipts 
vary  and  are  derived  from  sales  of  tim- 
ber, forest  products,  contracts,  land  use 
permits,  recreational  purposes,  power 
permits,  and  other  contractual  agree- 
ments. 

Ten  percent  of  the  net  revenue  from 
forest  service  lands  is  also  reserved  for 
use  of  the  Forest  Service  to  be  expended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  trails  within  the  national  forests  of 
the  United  States. 

The  other  65  percent  of  the  net  Forest 
Service  receipts  is  retained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  My  bill  would  not  inter- 
rupt in  any  way  the  25-percent  alloca- 
tion of  fimds  earmarked  for  public 
schools  and  public  roads  or  the  10  per- 
cent earmarked  for  Forest  Service  roads 
and  trails.  It  would  set  aside  55  percent 
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of  the  remaining  funds  for  land  develop- 
ment programs,  resource  preservation 
and  other  constructive  programs,  leaving 
10  percent  in  the  National  Treasury. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  owns  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  nearly  200  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  United  States,  located  in 
45  of  the  50  States.  In  1969,  total  gross 
receipts  from  all  sources  of  revenue  from 
National  Forest  Service  land  amounted 
to  about  $1,200  million. 

In  my  own  Stat^  of  Missouri,  the  For- 
est Service  lands  are  situated  in  imder- 
developed  and  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
State  where  income  is  low  and  where  the 
•'payment  in  lieu  of  taxes"  obtained  from 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  proportion- 
ately bear  the  cost  of  county  goverrunen- 
tal  programs  and  administrative  ex- 
penses, nor  help  defray  the  costs  of  new 
rural  area  development  projects  provid- 
ing the  means  for  economic  development 
and  improvement. 

On  the  basis  of  1968  figures,  Missouri 
counties  received  about  $350,000  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  legislature  among  31 
counties  for  school  and  road  purposes. 
The  lowest  county  payment  was  $169  for 
842  acres  and  the  highest  county  pay- 
ment was  $19,327  for  95.754  acres. 

The  new  fund  established  by  my  bill 
is  comparable  to  the  reclamation  fimd 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  about  453  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  land  on  which  min- 
eral leases  and  permit  receipts  totaled 
$1,089,821,884  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
disposition  of  the  mineral  leasing  re- 
ceipts is  as  follows:  37.5  percent  is  re- 
turned to  the  State  and  counties  of  ori- 
gin: 10  percent  is  retained  by  the  Federal 
Treasury:  and  52.5  percent  is  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation  fund. 

The  reclamation  fund  is  designated 
and  used  solely  for  reclaiming  and  re- 
storing mined-out  areas  for  useful  pur- 
poses, including  recreational  benefits  and 
conservation  practices.  My  bill  would 
establish  a  similar  program  for  National 
Forest  Service  lands. 


MILITARY     SERVICE     IS     FORCING 
SERVICEMEN   INTO   DEBT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  shames  of  our  Nation  is  the 
treatment  given  servicemen,  particular- 
ly when  they  are  in  need  of  a  loan  or 
have  to  purchase  a  large-cost  item,  such 
as  an  automobile,  mobile  home,  or  house- 
hold furnishings.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  conducted  numer- 
ous investigations  in  this  area  and  the 
practices  that  we  have  imcovered  have 
been  shocking. 

In  one  instance,  we  found  a  company 
that  was  charging  servicemen  60  and  70 
percent  interest  rates  on  loans.  The  com- 
pany was  also  padding  the  serviceman's 
finance  contract  with  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  unnecessary  and.  in  many  cases, 
phony  charges.  He  was  billed  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  that  was  never  written 
and  when  he  fell  behind  in  his  payments, 


his  car  was  immediately  repossessed, 
many  times  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  and 
quickly  resold  to  another  serviceman. 
The  original  borrower,  however,  was  still 
required  to  pay  off  the  so-called  "defi- 
ciency balance"  on  the  car  and  was  told 
that  unless  he  made  these  payments,  his 
commanding  officer  would  be  notified 
and  the  company  would  see  that  the  serv- 
iceman was  dealt  with  severely. 

These  actions  were,  of  course,  shock- 
ing, but  the  story  became  a  horror  tale 
when  we  learned  that  eight  members  of 
the  12-member  board  of  directors  of  the 
company  were  retired  admirals  or  gen- 
erals. 

The  committee  also  uncovered  numer- 
ous automobile  agencies  that  pulled  every 
fast  trick  in  the  book  to  swindle  service- 
men, including  disappearing  with  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  service- 
men's funds. 

One  of  the  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems put  forth  by  the  committee  was  the 
establishment  of  credit  imions  at  our 
major  bases  overseas  and  the  upgrading 
of  the  treatment  received  by  stateside 
credit  unions  as  far  as  their  relationship 
with  the  military  was  concerned.  A  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
area  of  protecting  the  serviceman  from 
"fast  buck"  operators  and  from  those 
who  charge  high  interest  rates  for  the 
extension  of  credit. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently 
foimd  out  that  some  military  bases  in 
the  United  States  are  actually  partici- 
pating in  high  interest  rate  schemes  de- 
signed to  take  money  out  of  servicemen's 
pockets. 

These  schemes  are  being  carried  out 
at  various  oflBcers'  clubs  on  military  in- 
stallations throughout  the  country  and 
the  military  is  working  in  connection 
with  a  credit  card  company.  Bank  Amer- 
icard.  One  of  the  clubs  is  a  naval  oflQcers' 
club  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  If  an  oflBcer 
makes  a  purchase  on  credit  it  is  charged 
on  his  Bank  Americard.  The  serviceman 
then  has  25  days  to  pay  the  bill  without 
an  interest  charge.  However,  if  the  com- 
plete bill  is  not  paid,  an  interest  charge 
of  18  percent  is  added.  'While  there  are 
advantages  to  a  charge  system  as  far  as 
the  clubs  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
justifications  for  allowing  an  18-percent 
profit  to  accrue  to  a  bank.  Actually  the 
profits  are  much  greater  since  the  Bank 
of  America  or  its  local  representative 
discounts  the  bills  submitted  by  the  club 
so  that  the  bank  gets  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion from  both  the  serviceman  and  his 
club. 

I  am  also  informed  that  a  similar  op- 
eration is  being  conducted  at  an  ofBcers' 
club  at  a  large  Air  Force  base  in  Okla- 
homa. I  am  further  informed  that  other 
clubs  throughout  the  country  are  also  op- 
erating with  Bank  Americard  and  sad- 
dling their  members  with  18  percent 
service  charges. 

Information  has  been  supplied  to  me 
indicating  that  Bank  Americard  repre- 
sentT fives  or  representatives  of  the  local 
bank  handling  Bank  Americard  call  on 
the  instf  nation  commander  to  collect  the 
debts  of  anyone  who  cannot  meet  the  18 
percent  payments. 

When  I  called  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  military  authorities,  they  ex- 
plained that  the  charges  made  on  Bank 


Americard  to  the  servicemen  were  no 
higher  than  any  other  credit  card  sys- 
tems which  were  operating  in  military 
clubs. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  There  are  credit  card  systems 
operating  at  clubs  which  do  not  charge 
the  serviceman  any  interest  so  that  in 
effect,  the  serviceman  is  not  saddled  with 
an  extra  burden  of  debt  when  he  makes 
a  purchase  in  his  own  club. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  coming  weeks  I  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  our  military  club  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  take  action  in  this  area  so  that 
we  can  avoid  another  series  of  scandals 
such  as  those  that  rocksd  the  military 
club  system  last  year.  I  would  also 
strongly  urge  the  military  to  reexamine 
its  policy  oV  allowing  some  credit  card 
firms  to  gouge  our  servicemen  with  an 
18  percent  interest  charge  while  other 
companies  provide  the  same  service  with- 
out any  charge  to  the  serviceman.  It 
would  appear  that  the  military  is  not 
doing  business  with  the  lowest  bidder, 
but  rather  with  the  highest  gouger. 


THE  SLUMP  GROWS  WORSE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional economy  continues  to  deteriorate 
in  alarming  fashion  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  trend  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Not  only  do  we  have  increased  im- 
employment  and  decreased  economic  ac- 
tivity but  these  are  accompanied  by 
sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  all  com- 
modities. Thus  with  the  slowing  of  the 
rise  in  our  gross  national  product  we  are 
confronted  with  a  recession  on  the  one 
hand  and  rising  prices  on  the  other.  At 
the  same  time,  people  are  being  released 
from  jobs,  some  of  them  held  over  long 
periods  of  years,  and  we  are  finding  that 
the  record-high  interest  rates  and  the 
allocation  of  available  funds  are  virtually 
halting  whole  industries  such  as  that 
of  homebuilding. 

It  is  certainly  cause  for  deep  concern 
that  the  rising  imemplojTnent  rate  in  the 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  area  has  reached  7.2 
percent.  It  is  this  figure  dealing  with 
human  lives  and  too  often  affecting 
blacks  and  youth  that  has  vital  impor- 
tance. 

The  precipitous  decline  of  the  stock 
market  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
concern  which  the  public  feels  in  the 
baffling  and  sobering  performance  of  our 
economy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  I  have  always  shnmk  from 
the  application  of  controls  because  I  have 
lived  through  the  period  of  such  controls 
and  I  know  how  difficult  they  are  to  re- 
move. One  can  also  see  the  deadening 
effect  of  too  many  controls  in  the  Social- 
ist coimtries  today  and  we  wish  to  avoid 
this  sort  of  stagnation. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  decline 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  execu- 
tive must  consider  some  sort  of  govern- 
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mental  action.  For  one  possibility,  it 
would  appear  desirable  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  proclaim  certain  guidelines 
and  to  exercise  moral  suasion  to  per- 
suade the  various  sectors  of  our  economy 
to  comply  with  them.  I  believe  there  is 
much  value  also  in  the  suggestion  that  a 
board  of  experts  be  constituted  to  fol- 
low developments  in  the  economy  and 
report  as  to  the  potential  results  of  actual 
or  proposed  increases  In  the  productive 
sector. 

We  have,  of  course,  given  the  President 
the  power  to  exercise  certain  limited 
controls  should  he  deem  it  necessary  and 
this  provides  a  third  emergency  author- 
ity which  could  be  exercised  if  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
the  House,  with  my  support,  passed  legis- 
lation which  provided  the  President  with 
machinery-  to  control  credit  transactions 
and  interest  rates.  On  December  23.  1969, 
the  bill  was  signed  into  law.  Now,  almost 
6  months  later,  the  President  has  yet  to 
take  any  action  under  that  law  in  the 
direction  of  lowering  interest  rates  and 
stabilizing  the  economy.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  countrj-  is  experiencing 
the  worst  inflation  in  20  years,  ihe  sharp- 
est increase  in  unemployment  in  10 
years,  and  the  highest  interest  rates  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Representatives  of  the  administration 
have  been  promising  a  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  economy  but  so  far  this 
change  has  not  come  and  while  it  may 
not  be  appropriate  or  desirable  now  to 
impose  far-reaching  war-time  controls, 
it  is  important  that  firm  steps  be  taken 
to  bring  the  economy  under  control  and 
to  Imfiit  the  economic  injury  which  it  is 
causing  daily  to  organizations  and  par- 
ticularly to  individuals  in  all  segments  of 
the  economy. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLARD  T. 
JONES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S DECISION  TO  ATTACK 
COMMUNIST  SANCTUARIES  IN 
CAMBODL^ 

I  Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
most  valued  constituents  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  for  many,  many  years.  Dr. 
Willard  T.  Jones,  has  forwarded  to  me 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  President  Nixon 
in  support  of  the  President's  decision  to 
attack  Commimist  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Dr.  Jones  is  the  former  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  He 
shares  all  our  concern  over  the  most 
effective  means  to  achieve  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. He  recogruzes  that  a  major  threat 
to  the  success  of  the  Vletnamization  has 
been  the  unrestricted  use  of  Cambodian 
territory  by  the  enemy  as  a  sanctuary. 
While  Dr.  Jones  realizes  that  our  mili- 
tary- effort  in  Cambodia  is  a  controversial 
one  here  at  home,  he  is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  proposal  that  would  inhibit  the 
President's  ability  to  follow  prudent 
courses  of  action  which  we  all  hope  and 
pray  will  achieve  an  honorable  peace  in 
the  safest  and  quickest  way  possible. 


Dr.  Jones  has  also  given  the  President 
his  views  with  respect  to  dissent  within 
our  Nation.  Protection  of  the  right  of 
dissent  is  one  of  the  many  basic  reasons 
we  are  opposing  Communism  but  like 
many  of  us,  he  breaks  with  dissenters 
who  insist  on  using  violence  to  further 
their  own  aims. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  Dr.  Jones*  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Stin  City  Center.  Pla., 

May  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 

"resident  of  the  United  States,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  President:  I  seldom  write  letters 
to  my  governmental  representatives,  but  I 
want  to  let  you  know  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support  your  move  into  the  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  have  the  necessary  support  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  American  people. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  knowledge- 
able American  can  disagree  with  your  con- 
-luslons  and  decision.  None  of  the  conunents 
by  government  representatives  or  leaders  of 
"organization  for  peace"  who  criticize  your 
decisions  relative  to  southeast  Asia  ever  ac- 
knowledge publicly,  that  I  have  heard,  that 
North  Vietnam  is  the  aggressor;  they  never 
admit  that  North  Vietnam  soldiers  have  oc- 
cupied portions  of  Cambodia  for  years  and 
have  attacked  South  Vietnam  from  Cam- 
bodia, They  never  criticize  North  Vietnam's 
refusal  to  negotiate  for  peace  sincerely.  They 
never  criticize  deliberate  bombardments  of 
civilian  populations  In  South  Vietnam  cities, 
nor  the  murder  of  thousands  of  unarmed 
civilians  In  areas  where  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnam  gain  control  as  they  did  in 
Hue.  Some  of  the  "peace"  protesters  even 
carry  North  Vietnam  flags  and  chant  "Ho! 
Ho!  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  sure  to  win!" 

Are  such  protesters  Americans?  Or  are  they 
communists  and  communist  sympathizers? 
Do  they  believe  in  American  democracy  or 
in  communism?  Why  aren't  their  acts  treas- 
onable acta,  since  they  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy? 

A  people  should  have  the  right  to  live  un- 
der the  form  of  government  they  prefer;  but 
communist  leaders  want  to  force  communism 
on  as  many  countries  as  they  can.  Commu- 
nism wouldn't  stop  in  southeast  Asia;  Its 
doctrine  is  expansion  by  whatever  means.  But 
many  of  our  leaders  fail  to  acknowledge  this. 

Senators  Pulbrlght  and  Ooodell  always 
seem  so  critical  of  America  but  never  critical 
of  North  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  during  times 
such  as  we  are  experiencing,  all  Americans 
should  stand  together.  Let  our  leaders  voice 
their  opinions  of  dissent,  but  let  them  do  It 
in  a  state.smanllke  manner,  recognizing  and 
considering  all  the  facts,  all  the  options,  and 
all  the  consequences  to  America  of  any  ac- 
tion or  inaction.  But  once  a  course  Is  em- 
barked upon,  let  us  all  be  Americans  and 
support  America.  Let  our  leaders  have  cour- 
age to  decide  on  the  basis  of  what  will  be 
best  for  America  and  for  humanity — never  on 
the  basis  of  how  many  votes  for  reelection 
their  actions  will  win  or  lose. 

And  why  should  a  minority  of  a  student 
body  force  a  University  to  close?  For  that 
matter,  why  should  any  portion  of  a  student 
body  be  permitted  to  accomplish  that?  The 
Universities  do  not  belong  to  the  current 
student  bodies.  They  belong  to  society — to 
all  the  i>eople.  In  most  cases,  the  majority  of 
students  want  to  continue  their  education, 
and  their  right  to  do  so  should  not  be  In- 
fringed by  any  kind  of  activist.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  persecution  of  the  majority  by  a 
minority — ^the  reverse  of  the  very  thing  Civil 
Rights  is  all  about! 

Mr.  President,  you  recognize  all  these  un- 
fair  and   unjust   conditions   in   our   society 


today,  and  I  believe  you  have  acted  with 
courage  in  your  actions  to  meet  and  try  to 
solve  many  of  our  problems.  I  commend  you 
for  it;  and  I  entreat  you  to  continue  your 
stand  against  anti-America  cliques,  against 
minority  militancy,  and  against  unlawful 
and  unjust  actions. 

I  realize  that  mine  Is  only  a  small  voice 
among  two  hundred  million;  but  perhaps 
my  writing  to  witness  my  support  will  add 
a  little  to  the  encouragement  I  am  sure  you 
have  received  from  many,  many  thousands 
who  believe  as  you  do. 
Most  sincerely, 

Willard  T.  Jones. 


VALEDICTORY  TO  THE  1969-70 
ACADEMIC  YEAR 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  days  the  rhetoric  has  been  hot 
and  loud  on  the  reasonable  statements 
few  and  far  between.  Last  Sunday  the 
Washington  Post  printed  a  valedictory 
to  the  1969-70  academic  year,  written  by 
Charles  Palmer,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

Mr.  Palmer's  address  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen  by  anyone  in  the  last 
few  months.  It  is  Arm,  yet  conciliatory. 
He  speakes  of  the  bridges  which  must  be 
built  between  the  working  men  and  stu- 
dents. He  goes  on  to  state: 

I  don't  believe  they  get  built  by  throwing 
all  the  stones  at  those  on  the  other  side. 
They  don't  get  built  by  trite  rhetrolc  or  self- 
righteous  condemnations.  They  get  built  by 
our  understanding  the  pressure  on  working- 
men  and  relating  to  them  In  a  language  they 
understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Palmer's  entire 
statement  in  the  Record.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read  it: 

"We've    Used    Each    Other   Too   Long" 
(By   Charles   Palmer) 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress; to  wrap  up  the  year  In  a  smooth  pack- 
age of  rhetoric;  to  unfold  what  might  be  the 
scenario  next  month  or  next  fall. 

There  are  several  alternatives  open  to  any 
student  speaker  at  any  commencement  exer- 
cise this  year. 

He  can  lead  a  walkout,  condemning  the 
university  for  complicity  with  the  ever-grow- 
ing war  machine.  If  he  wants  to  stay,  he  can 
recap  the  growth  and  change  and  trouble 
and  education  of  his  school  year;  he  can  talk 
about  classes  that  never  happened  because 
the  strike  against  the  war  and  repression  in- 
tervened; he  can  explain  what  happened  in 
what  some  schools  call  "reconstituted" 
classes,  where  people  discuss  subjects  as  they 
relate  to  our  society  and  our  generation  and 
our  war. 

He  can  eulogize  Fred  Hampton,  the  latest 
martyr  in  the  continual  purge  of  Black  Pan- 
thers and  other  militant  groups,  and  demand 
an  end  to  the  repression  of  black  people. 

The  speaker  can  be  moral,  haranguing  his 
audience  about  the  senseless  killing  and  de- 
struction— of  Vietnamese,  of  Americans;  both 
those  killed  on  the  battlefield  and  those  lan- 
guishing in  Jails  because  they  were  cou- 
rageous enough  to  say  no. 

The  average  valedictorian  can  talk  about 
polarization  and  nonpartlclpatlon  and  parti- 
san politics — and  how  all  segments  of  our 
society  are  the  victims  of  those  vicious  and 
continuing  forces. 

And  whichever  of  these  alternatives  he  does 
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take,  it's  valid  and  true.  All  these  things 
happened  this  year;  these  feelings  of  injus- 
tice and  frustration  and  anger  will  be  shared 
by  the  vast  majority  of  his  classmates. 

After  all,  his  student  audience  helped  to 
make  those  large  peace  demonstrations  last 
fall  that  President  Nixon  was  too  busy  watch- 
ing football  to  notice.  They  are  the  students 
who  fought  against  racism  in  athletics  In 
Colorado  and  challenged  the  exclusion  of 
black  people  from  the  building  trades  In  New 
York. 

And  we  axe  the  very  same  students  who 
found  ourselves — as  so  many  who  worked  for 
social  Justice  do — resisted,  gassed,  clubbed, 
and  Jailed.  Our  publications  have  been 
shut  down.  Our  teachers  have  been  fired  and 
denied  tenure  for  standing  with  us.  There 
is  a  lot  to  remember  and  recall  at  commence- 
ment this  year. 

THE    "SILENT    MINORITY" 

But  maybe  the  most  important  speeches 
are  those  of  the  guys  who  didn't  make  it 
to  graduation.  Not  because  they  were  tossed 
out  of  school;  not  because  they  chose,  as  a 
protest,  not  to  attend,  but  because  they 
were  just  never  given  the  chance  to  even 
think  about  that  choice. 

There's  the  kid  in  L.A.'s  East  Side  who's 
been  out  of  the  service  for  two  weeks  and 
is  spending  today  reading  the  pape*- — ^the 
want  ads — because  there  is  no  demand  for  a 
chicano  who  can  shoot  to  kill. 

There's  the  42 -year-old  Teamster  whose 
oldest  son  is  going  away  to  the  state  univer- 
sity this  fall  .  .  .  and  he's  scaj'ed  because 
he  wants  all  the  things  for  his  kid  that  he 
didn't  have  and  he's  afraid  that  the  Com- 
munists and  radicals  will  pervert  his  dream. 
And  money's  tight  and  there's  not  the  over- 
time he  was  counting  on  to  pay  the  extra 
bills. 

There's  the  mother  of  seven,  on  welfare, 
bitter  about  the  possibility  of  her  son  ever 
survU-lng  his  inferior  high  school,  and  con- 
cerned that  the  President  expects  her  chil- 
dren to  live  on  19  cents  a  meal. 

We  can't  even  talk  about  the  participation 
of  people  as  a  valid  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems, since  we've  now  become  embroiled  in 
a  game  of  seeing  which  side  can  build  the 
biggest  rally. 

And  we  see  the  hard-hats,  marching  and 
waving  what  they  call  "their"  flag,  and  we 
know  that  they  do  not  represent  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  There  are  reasonable 
and  humane  men  put  there;  Walter  Reuther 
wasn't  alone  in  fighting  for  social  justice. 

There  are  working  men  in  this  country, 
the  kind  whose  children  go  not  to  Harvard 
and  Yale  but  to  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State,  who  didn't  want  war  and  conflict,  but 
a  better  world. 

And  between  these  men  and  students, 
bridges  must  be  built.  I  don't  believe  they 
get  built  by  throwing  all  the  stones  at  those 
on  the  other  side.  They  don't  get  built  by 
trite  rhetoric  or  self-rlgl|>eous  condemna- 
tions. They  get  built  by  our  understanding 
the  pressure  on  worklngmen  and  relating  to 
them  in  a  language  they  understand. 

Another  lesson  we  must  learn  is  that 
we've  used  each  other  for  too  long.  Politi- 
cians, running  for  office,  first  speaking  out 
on  civil  rights,  now  on  the  war — speaking 
out  every  election  year  and  doing  little  else. 

Nixon,  soaking  his  silent  majority,  crassly 
Interpreting  students  as  ridiculing  the  men 
who  fought  in  previous  wars,  allowing  the 
economy  to  crumble  bit  by  bit,  letting  money 
tighten  so  quickly  that  the  gains  won  by 
labor  will  soon  be  negated  by  the  dwindling 
job  market. 

»  POSITIVE    GAINS 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  this 
year,  the  last  few  weeks  in  particular.  When 
no  one  else  would  take  on  the  President 
end  his  generals,  we  did.  And  we  have 
shaken  the  establishment  to  Its  very  roots. 
But  there  have  been  dangers  In  what  we 
have  done. 


While  our  numbers  have  swelled  and  we 
have  found  ourselves  with  new  and  welcome 
allies  our  movement  reraalns,  basioally.  white 
and  middle  claiss.  We  have  allowed  and,  in 
fact,  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  fraud 
that  Nixon-Agnew-Mltchell  speak  for  the 
common  man,  while  they,  in  fact,  are  help- 
ing to  rob  him  of  his  money,  his  security 
and  his  freedom  of  choice.  While  we  reacted 
with  a  righteous  and  Justified  anger  at  this 
escalation  of  the  war,  we  have  failed  to  chan- 
nel that  anger  and  energy  into  channels 
which   are   meaningful   for  working  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  all  noticed 
the  absence  of  black  and  brown  people  from 
our  ranks.  They  seem  somewhat  hardened 
at  our  horror  and  anger  for  they  are  neither 
surprised  nor  shocked  at  the  murders  of 
Kent  and  Jackson.  They  have  seen  it  all 
before. 

So  It  is  that  we  must  turn  our  concern 
to  building  lines  of  communication  to  those 
other  groups  and  we  must  come  to  have  some 
understanding  of  how  It  all  feels  In  their 
shoes.  We  must  build  for  the  long  run,  for 
it  is  far  more  frightening  than  what  we  have 
seen. 

This  Is  a  time  of  commencement,  of  begin- 
ning. Let  us  begin  the  work  that  will  bring 
our  people  together.  In  a  country  that  is 
Just  and  moral.  For  many  of  us,  this  year 
marks  our  first  substantive  involvement  in 
political  action.  As  we  begin,  in  earnest,  the 
struggle  to  turn  this  country  around  on  war, 
racism  and  poverty,  let  us  not  fall  into  the 
President's  trap.  Let  us  base  our  success  on 
bringing  together  the  American  people,  rath- 
er than  tearing  them  apart. 


CUT  pEFENSE  SPENDING 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  sponsored 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  hold  the  public 
debt  to  $389  billion  instead  of  the  $395 
billion  debt  ceiling  requested  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  this  same  pro- 
posal, I  urged  a  $66  billion  limitation  on 
defense  spending  in  fiscal  1971,  $5.8 
billion  less  than  the  1971  budget  estimate. 

In  my  argument  for  a  lower  debt  ceil- 
ing, I  pointed  out  that  the  $395  billion 
ceiling  provided  the  administration  with 
a  $6  billion  cash  balance,  $2  billion 
greater  than  that  provided  the  previous 
administration. 

The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Cambodian  operation  do  not  appear  in 
the  President's  budget.  If  the  35,000 
troops  presently  in  Cambodia  are  re- 
moved on  the  President's  promise  and  if 
150,000  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam, military  costs  imdertaken  in  fiscal 

1971  should  be  considerably  less — par- 
ticularly if  withdrawal  Is  followed  by 
troop  strength  reductions. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  an- 
nounced that  troop  strength  would  be 
reduced  by  a  million  men.  With  each 
man  involving  a  cost  upwards  of  $20,000 
per  year,  the  potential  for  Defense  sav- 
ings are  infinite.  A  million  man  trocp  re- 
duction could  save  $20  to  $25  billion  every 
year. 

Earlier  this  week,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Pentagon  is  planning  a  fiscal 

1972  defense  budget  of  somewhat  over 
$70  billion,  about  $1.8  billion  less  than 
fiscal  1971.  The  Pentagonese  explana- 
tion is  that  this  $1.8  billion  reduction 
really  constitutes  a  $6  billion  cut  when 


allowances  are  made  for  an  impending 
military  pay  increase  and  inflationary 
pressures.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
this  is  enough. 

The  public  debt — ^like  private  debt 
must  be  related  to  the  net  worth — the 
assets  of  the  debtor.  In  the  past  6  months, 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  perhaps 
a  half-trillion  dollars  of  value  have  been 
trimmed  from  tangible  and  intangible 
property  in  America.  In  addition,  the 
growth  in  unemplojmient  has  converted 
millions  of  Americans  from  tax  contrib- 
utors to  beneficiaries.  This  does  not  help 
our  capacity  to  carry  the  debt.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  balance  sheet,  the 
relationship  of  our  Federal  debt  to  our 
assets  and  our  capacity  to  pay  It  off  has 
become  more  troublesome,  more  omi- 
nous. 

A  substantial  reduction  In  our  defense 
spending  right  now  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  preserve  the  capacity  of 
our  Nation  to  meet  its  commitments  to- 
morrow and  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  $66  billion  limi- 
tation for  fiscal  1971  expenditiu-es  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  conserve  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  this  Nation.  On  de- 
fense expenditures  we  must  undertake 
at  least  the  same  level  of  restraints  we 
have  applied  in  other  areas  of  exjiendi- 
tures. 

Certainly  we  can  reduce  troop  strength 
in  Western  Eur(^)e.  How  can  we  justify 
the  continiied  deployment  of  300,000 
men  at  $6  billion  per  year?  The  same 
question  can  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
ployment of  an  almost  like  nimiber  in 
JaiJan,  Taiwan,  and  Okinawa. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  will  seek  to  amend  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  when  it  ia  on  the 
floor  for  consideration  by  reducing  the 
administration's  request  from  $395  bil- 
lion to  $389  billion  and  reducing  the  de- 
fense appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1971  accordingly.  E\'ei-y  agency  of 
the  Government,  including  the  Defense 
Department,  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  expenditure  limitation. 

A  Washington  Post  article  follows : 
Seventy  Billion  Dollars  for  Defensi  in 
1972  Eyed 

The  Pentagon  Is  planning  a  Fiscal  1972 
defense  budget  totaling  somewhat  over  $70 
billion,  about  $2  billion  below  the  allotment 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  starts  next  month,  a 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

To  do  this,  he  said,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  proposed  spending  by  about  »6  bil- 
lion to  offset  an  impending  military  pay  in- 
crease and  inflationary  pressures. 

In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  Pen- 
tagon will  have  to  cut  severely  into  military 
man  power  strength  and  the  base  structure 
in  order  to  keep  defense  spending  in  Fiscal 
1972  close  to  the  Fiscal  1971  level. 

The  spokesman  Indicated  that  new  giilde- 
ance  has  been  received  from  the  iWhite 
House,  designed  to  assure  that  defense 
spending  is  kept  to  that  approximate  level. 

At  the  White  House,  press  secretary  Ron- 
ald L.  Ziegler  said  that  preliminary  discus- 
sions of  the  1972  military  budget  are  under 
way  but  that  no  target  figures  have  been 
fixed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  last 
week  spelled  out  a  goal  of  cutting  U.S.  uni- 
formed strengrth  by  one  million  men  from 
the  Vietnam  war  peak  of  3.5  million. 

The  administration  already  has  trimmed 
the  number  of  Americans  in  service  by  about 
400,000,  and  the  Pentagon  spokesman  said 
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U  Is  hoped  to  reach  the  2.5  million  level  by 
the  end  of  P1sc.\l  1972.  This  would  mean  a 
further  reduction  of  600.000  Americans  from 
the  armed  services  rolls  over  the  next  two 
years 

The  spokesman  said  "we  would  hope  that 
the  continuing  Vieinamlzation  program  will 
be  of  some  help  in   reducing  m.^Jor  costs." 

He  added  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
major  further  cuts  will  be  made  in  research 
and  development  or  in  the  nation's  strategic 
nuclear  forces. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  meanwhile,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended  $365.8 
million  in  construction  money  for  the  next 
year  of  the  embattled  Safeguard  antiballistic 
missile  program. 

The  Safeguard  money  was  Included  In  a 
$1.99  billion  military  construction  bill  sent 
to  the  House  floor  for  consideration  later  this 
week.  This  is  S435.7  million  more  than  was 
provided  for  the  current  year,  but  $137.7 
million  less  than  was  requested. 


SALE  OF  AIRCRAFT  TO  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAG.1'.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PEPPER'   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  able  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    'Mr.   Gerald  R.  Ford>. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  reaflBrm  here  what  I  have 
said  before  and  what  I  have  done  before 
indicating  my  strong  personal  conviction 
that  our  Government  should  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  take  action  to  make 
sure  there  is  a  continuity  of  the  sale 
of  jet  aircraft  to  the  State  of  Israel.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  the  case  has  been  fully 
and  adequately  made  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  joined  with  others  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  signing  letters,  sponsoring 
statements  of  policy  which  clearly  set 
forth  my  deep  personal  conviction  that 
this  would  be  in  the  best  interests  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  as  well  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  important  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  free  world  as 
well  as  to  Israel  that  Israel  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  these  purchases  so 
that  it  can  maintain  an  adequate  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man for  his  very  able  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  able  major- 
ity leader,  the  distinfftiished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  the  remarks 
of  the  distingiiished  minority  leader. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  more 
important  to  the  free  world  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America  than  retaining 
a  bastion  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  anything  more  im- 
portant in  the  world  picture  today  than 
making  sure  that  Israel  is  not  gobbled 
up  by  its  neighbors  through  the  help  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  foreign 
power. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  the  sale 
of  these  planes  to  Israel.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  a  great  and  vital  de- 
mocracy but  it  is  also  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thauK  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
2  weeks  ago  I  made  some  remarks  on 
tliis  important  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  at  which  time  I  urged  the  sale  of 
the  types  of  planes  Israel  was  trying  to 
purchase  from  the  United  States.  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  that  occasion.  I  felt 
strongly  for  a  long  while  that  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  sale  of  these 
planes  and  the  sale  of  such  planes  would 
also  be  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terests of  Israel. 

We  must  appreciate  the  fact  we  need 
friends  in  the  world:  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  other  countries,  needs  friends, 
just  as  individuals  do.  Brave  Israel  is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
entire  Middle  East  it  is  the  only  country 
which  enjoys  real  democractic  institu- 
tions of  government.  I  think  the  time 
has  arrived  for  action,  and  I  hope  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  make 
the  decision  very  quickly  that  will  bring 
decisive  action  into  operation  and  by 
that  decision  will  also  convey  a  message 
of  firmness  to  the  Soviet  Union  showing 
that  we  do  not  intend  that  appeasement 
will  be  followed  in  the  Middle  East  and 
that  we  do  not  intend  that  the  great 
country  of  Israel,  which  is  our  friend, 
will  be  placed  in  serious  danger  of  its 
existence. 

So  I  am  very  glad  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  who  has  been  a 
leader  not  only  in  the  establishment  of 
Israel  indepiendence  but  also  has  taken 
those  steps  that  will  assure  the  strength, 
the  dignity,  and  the  assured  continu- 
ance of  that  great  country  and  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  the  brave 
people  of  that  country. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  those  remarks  from  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
publicly  to  attest  that  no  voice  in  Amer- 
ica has  for  a  longer  time  or  more  elo- 
quently or  more  urgently  supported  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
Israel  or  been  stronger  in  support  of  that 
cause  than  the  distinguished  Speaker. 
All  who  love  that  country  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  him. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  First  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlemtfn  for  tak- 
ing the  time  and  showing  the  initiative 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
critical  importance  of  recent  events  in 
the  Near  East. 

In  my  judgment  there  has  been  a  shift 
in  the  balance  of  power  adverse  to  Israel 
resulting  in  substantial  measure  from 
the  introduction  of  SAM  sites  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  around  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  the  Aswan  Dam.  and  report- 
edly along  the  west  bank  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from  Florida   well 


knows,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  an 
unprecedented  step  in  introducing  com- 
bat pilots  into  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's Air  Force.  This  is  unprecedented 
except  for  one  exception  in  Yemen  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Accordingly,  it  is  very  much  my  hope 
that  the  President  will  at  an  early  time 
make  a«  afBrmative  decision  to  provide 
Israel  with  the  Phantoms  and  Skyhawks 
that  are  essential  to  maintain  her  deter- 
rent strength. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  add  that 
concurrent  with  steps  looking  toward 
the  maintenance  of  Israel's  deterrent 
strength  and  its  effort  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Near  East — a  bal- 
ance of  forces  that  is  fair  and  necessary 
in  Israel  which  is  the  only  democracy  in 
the  Near  East — we  must  also  make  very 
sophisticated  efforts  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire particularly  around  the  Suez  Canal 
area. 

Second,  we  must  reopen  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  highest  level  rel- 
ative to  their  not  introducing  further 
armaments  into  the  area.  and.  as  per  the 
resolution  introduced  in  this  House,  to 
urge  them  to  recall  some,  if  not  all,  of 
their  combat  personnel  in  this  area. 

Clearly  arms  limitations  are  essential 
in  the  Near  East,  but  they  should  be  im- 
posed in  relation  to  an  arms  balance  and 
not  in  terms  of  an  arms  imbalance  ad- 
verse to  Israel. 

Lastly.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  that  we  make  fresh  and  deter- 
mined efforts  consistent  with  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  resolution  of  November 
1967  to  facilitate  progress  toward  direct 
negotiations  on  the  Rhodes  formula  ini- 
tially on  the  immediate  problem  and  ul- 
timately direct  negotiations  on  the  over- 
all problem. 

Our  concern  must  be  with  working  to- 
ward a  joint  effort,  particularly  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  re- 
peating the  conditions  of  1967  when 
events  led  to  a  confrontation  and  serious 
recrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  those  who  would 
like  to  avoid  World  War  III — and  I  am 
sure  that  includes  every  Member  of  this 
body — the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  abdicate  its  responsibilities  in  the 
Near  East  or  its  clear  support  of  Israel, 
and  we  must  therefore  manifest  a  re- 
sponsible position  of  firmness.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  we  are  trying  to  work 
for  an  early  peaee,  particularly  between 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  we  need  a  policy  of 
diplomacy  and  firmness  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties and  to  secure  peace. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
those  remarks.  All  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  highly  valuable  ser\1ce  which 
the  gentleman  rendered  to  this  country 
while  serving  as  Ambassador  to  Israel 
prior  to  his  coming  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  just  now  passing 
the  point  of  commemorating  the  third 
armiversary  of  the  reunification  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

When  one  recalls  that  it  was  King 
David  who  founded  the  great  city  of 
Jertisalem  which  I  like  to  call  the  real 
eternal  city  of  the  world  one  has  the 
suggestion  come  to  mind  that  there  is 
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a  certain  parallel  between  the  present 
situation  facing  Israel  and  the  situation 
which  faced  the  young  David  who  came 
as  a  shepherd  boy  out  of  the  mountains 
to  combat  Goliath,  the  champion  of  the 
enemy,  gleaming  in  his  armor  which  was 
considered  invincible,  so  mighty  and 
majestic,  so  powerful,  that  he  thought 
none  dared  to  assail  him.  Yet  thiafcoung 
E>avid,  with  no  weapon  except  his  trusted 
sling  shot  fearlessly  and  determinedly 
engaged  the  Goliath  and  slew  him.  To- 
day Israel,  a  nation  of  a  little  over  2 
million  people,  faces  the  Goliath  of  over 
100  million  Arabs  determined  to  destroy 
the  people  of  Israel  and  to  drive  them 
into  the  sea,  to  eliminate  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  country  of  Israel.  They 
now  have  not  only  that  Goliath  which 
they  have  faced  since  their  freedom  and 
statehood,  they  have  another  Goliath  far 
more  powerful  and  far  more  dangerous 
today  in  the  form  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  the  first  time  a  great  power,  one  of 
the  w'orld's  greatest  powers — no  other 
nation  exceeds  her  strength  save  the 
United  States  of  America — the  Soviet 
Union  not  being  satisfied  with  replenish- 
ing the  war  materiel  which  the  Arabs 
lost  in  the  6-day  war  in  1967,  now  has 
sent  its  own  military  personnel  into 
Egypt  against  Israel.  I  heard  in  a  public 
broadcast  a  statement  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Israel,  the  great  Abba  Eban, 
that  the  Russians  were  engaged  in  oper- 
ational military  activities  in  Egypt.  Rus- 
sian pilots  are  flying  Russian  planes  in 
the  service  of  Egypt.  Not  only  that,  but 
there  are  many  more  Russian  personnel 
at  least  in  Egypt  manning  antiaircraft 
guns  and  commanding  other  weapons  of 
various  types,  perhaps  thousands  of 
them  are  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of 
Egypt. 

This  is  a  second  Goliath  that  this  gal- 
lant Israel,  as  the  ancient  David  did,  has 
to  face  today. 

Their  Prime  Minister  has  stated  only 
recently  that  if  the  Russians  violate  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Israel  they  would 
shoot  down  a  Russian  plane  with  a  Rus- 
sian pilot  just  as  quickly  as  they  would 
an  Egyptian  plane  controlled  by  an  Egyp- 
tian pilot.  The  people  of  Israel  have  not 
lost  courage,  but  the  fight  is  one-sided. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  Russia  is  not  only  to  sup- 
ply all  necessary  arms  but  is  to  partici- 
pate with  its  own  persoruiel  in  this  battle 
against  Israel. 

PARLIAMENTART   INQinBT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  'will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this :  Are  we  proceed- 
ing lander  special  orders  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  jpentleman  is  correct.  We  are 
proceeding  under  special  orders  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  'What  is  the  answer.  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  answer  is  that  the  United 
States  of  America  which  was  the  first 


country,  I  believe,  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  Israel,  must  let  the  Rus- 
sians knov(f  that  we  will  not  allow  them 
to  take  over  the  domination  of  the  stra- 
tegiqplly  valuable  Middle  East,  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
they  are  already  engaged.  We  will  not 
allow  the  Russians  to  achieve  their  dream 
of  centuries  to  reach  warmwater  ports, 
and  to  put  its  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  purpose  of  militarily  dominating 
that  whole  area.  We  will  not  allow  that 
ancient  dream  to  be  realized  by  them 
without  our  resistance,  and  we  will  not 
allow  Russia  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  Israel  so  long  as  our  might  can  prevent 
it.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to 
respond  to  the  Russian  threat  with  the 
only  thing  the  Russians  recognize,  and 
that  is  the  threat  of  force  and  power. 
The  Russians  do  not  yield  to  persuasion. 
They  are  not  moved  by  ethical  or  moral 
appeals.  Supplication  has  no  influence 
upon  them.  They  recognize  only  bare, 
naked  power — only  that. 

And  so  I  believe  the  United  States 
must  let  the  Russians  know  that  we  will 
not  allow  them  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  principles  that  we 
hold  dear,  to  destroy  Israel.  We  must  tell 
them  we  will  not  allow  you  to  do  that, 
and  we  will  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  I  believe  that  we  can 
prevent  such  aggression  without  the 
necessity  of  hostilities  if  we  let  the  Rus- 
sians know  tjiat  we  are  firm  in  our  re- 
sponse. And  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  let 
the  people  of  Israel,  gallant  and  brave  as 
they  are,  have  whatever  weapons  of  war 
are  necessary  for  their  own  defense.  They 
will  man  those  weapons.  They  are  not 
asking  for  American  personnel  to  fly  our 
Phantom  jets  or  oui-  Skyhawk  jets.  Just 
let  them  have  the  jets.  Not  only  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  propose  to  pay  for  them, 
cash,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

.1  do  not  know  what  sort  of  deal  the 
Russians  have  with  the  Egyptians,  I 
doubt  a,  the  Egyptians  are  paying  cash; 
but  Israel  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
pay  cash. 

Has  Israel  not  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  councils  of  our  country?  If  we  will 
let  the  Russians  know  that  we  will  let 
Israel  have  as  many  planes  as  it  needs  I 
do  not  think  we  will  ever  have  to  send 
an  American  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
Israel  can  save  herself  and  can  save  that 
precious  area  so  strategically  important 
to  us,  and  to  the  free  world. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  these  words, 
after  the  example  of  President  Kennedy, 
go  forth  from  the  distinguished  Speaker 
from  the  m#ijority  leader,  from  the  mi- 
nority leader,  from  the  Members  of  this 
House,  as  they  have  gone  forth  from  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
gress will  stand  by  Israel  and  against 
Russia  or  any  who  would  attempt  to 
destroy  her.  We  are  confident  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  utter 
an  authoritative  statement  that  Israel 
may  receive  what  planes  and  weapons 
she  needs  from  us  very  shortly. 

We  have  confidence  that  the  President 
will  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  our 
country,  and  the  expressed  and  recog- 
nized sentiment  of  the  Congress,  and  let 
the  Russians  know  that  Israel  will  have 
our  aid  and  our  help  to  the  extent  that  it 


may  be  necessary  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  which  means  so 
much  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  is  that  in  the  real  international 
world  of  today,  in  some  cases  lack  of 
ability  of  a  country  like  Israel  to  defend 
adequately  can  encourage  war.  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  had  arrived  at  the  place 
in  world  affairs  when  there  can  be  arms 
reduction  but  we  do  not  yet  have  that 
situation  and  the  option  is  not  up  to  us 
alone.  Under  the  circumstances,  provid- 
ing sufficient  arms  is  a  calculated  move 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  war  when  we 
cooperate  to  assure  that  the  balance  of 
power  is  not  upset  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
with  whom  I  have  talke<l  many  times 
about  this  situation,  for  his  attention  to 
this  problem  in  the  Middle  East,  which  I 
believe  is  the  place  where  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  an  all-out  war 
erupting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff),  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.- 


ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(.Mr.  Wolff)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per* who  has  long  helped  to  lead  this 
fight  for  the  defense  of  Israel. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  statement  from  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  who  is  the  chairmsm  of  the 
Conjmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Morgan  today  gave  me  tljis  state- 
ment to  put  into  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  E:  Morgan, 
Democrat,  or  Pennstlvania 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  an  end  to  the 
unwise  delay  in  making  a  favorable  decision 
to  sell  jet  planes  to  Israel.  High  administra- 
tion sources  have  indicated  that  a  decision 
will  soon  be  reached  and  at  the  same  time 
have  Implied  that  only  partly  favorable  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  in  this  important  matter 

The  security  of  Israel  Is  important  to  the 
United  States  for  many  reasons  and  It  Is 
very  much  in  the  interest  of  peace  to  help  her 
obtain  the  equipment  she  needs  for  defense. 
The  deployment  of  Soviet  missiles  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  presence  of 
Soviet  pilots  flying  military  aircraft  in  the 
area  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  Israel  and  to  those  nations  who 
seek  genuine  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  em- 
phasized that  "It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  be 
sure  that  Israel  survives  as  a  nation."  and 
he  went  on  to  say  "That's  been  our  policy, 
and  that  will  continue  to  be  our  policy"  I 
am  glad  that  be  made  such  a  statement  and 
I  support  him  in  it  one  hundred  percent. 
However,  statements  are  not  enough.  Words 
win  not  offset  the  hard  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  Is  plain  that  the  Soviet  Is  changing 
the  balance  of  power  against  Israel  and  If  we 
continue  to  fall  to  Implement  our  policy  all 
our  fine  words  will  have  been  for  nothing.  I 
hope  the  rlgbt  decision  will  soon  be  made 
and  that  It  will  not  be  equivocal.  We  should 
sell  Israel  all  the  Jets  needed  for  her  defense 
without  further  quibbling  and  dangerous 
delays. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  still  not  indicated 
whether  F-4  Phantom  jets  and  Skyhawks 
will  be  sold  to  Israel  to  counter  the  in- 
creased Soviet  militar>-  presence  in  the 
Unlte<rArab  Republic. 

In  light  of  reports  that  the  Egyptians 
are  attempting  to  buUd  SAM  missile 
bases  along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  afford  to  vacillate  on 
Its  Mideast  policy.  According  to  military 
observers,  these  bases  would  most  prob- 
ably be  manned  by  Russian  personnel, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  chances 
of  a  direct  Israeli-Soviet  confrontation. 

The  sugfestlon  that  the  United  States 
will  sell  Israel  only  a  suflBcient  number 
of  jets  to  cov*  losses  from  battle  attri- 
tion is  disquieting.  If  such  a  plan  were 
to  become  our  policy,  it  could  lead  to  a 
fatal  erosion  of  Israel's  security.  After 
all.  the  Russians  £Lre  not  just  replacing 
Eg>-ptian  equipment  destroyed  in  battle. 
They  are  expanding  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  capacity  to  mount  a  military 
offensive  against  Israef. 

An  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  is 
not  a  desirous  thing,  but  neither  is  the 
destruction  of  the  area's  only  democracy. 
Therefore,  we  must  sue  for  peace  by 
promoting  negotiations  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  while  not  ignoring  the 
realities  of  an  incendiar>'  situation  that 
dictates  against  compromising  Tel-Aviv's 
security. 

The  U.S.  foot  dragging  in  assistance 
to  Israel  has  encouraged  the  Soviets  to 
establish  a  more  aggressive  military  pro- 
gram in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Strategically.  Israel's  request  for  the 
Phantoms  must  be  fulfilled  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  a  military  balance  that 
will  prevent  the  eruption  of  full-scale 
hostilities  and  reduce  the  possibility  of 
the  major  powers  being  dragged  into  a 
direct  confrontation. 

Morally,  the  planes  must  be  supplied 
if  the  United  States  does  not  want  to  risk 
having  the  destruction  of  Israel  on  its 
conscience. 

I  am  aware  of  Egyptian  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  May  Day  threat 
that  the  United  States  would  "rupture 
forever"  its  relationship  with  the  Arafb 
world  if  Phantoms  were  sold  to  Israel. 
But  this  kind  of  rhetoric  emmanates 
daily  from  the  Arab  world,  which  is  too 
divided  to  implement  the  words,  even  if 
it  were  serious  about  doing  so. 

Critics  of  Israel  are  demanding  that 
the  United  States  put  pressure  on  the 
tiny  nation  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Arab  world  without  receiving  anjrthing 
in  return.  Thus,  these  individuals  insist 
that  the  Israelis  should  proclaim  they 
will  limit  their  air  activity  to  the  Suez 
Canal  area  and  should  also  express  a 
williAness  to  evacuate  from  the  occu- 
pied Territories  without  prior  Arab  as- 
surances that  Israel's  territorial  integrity 
will  be  respected. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
outside  of  East  Jerusalem,  all  territories 
seized  in  the  1967  war  are  negotiable.  It 
remains  for  the  Arabs  to  respond  oflQ- 
cially  that  they  will  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  and  are  ready  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

There  is  also  reportedly  some  concern 


within  the  administration  that  adding  to 
Israel's  air  arsenal  would  escalate  the 
arms  race  with  the  Soviets  in  the  Middle 
East. 

On  the  contrary,  failure  to  supply 
Israel  with  the  planes  would  be  an  open 
invitation  for  the  Russians  to  accelerate 
their  military  role  and  multiply  the  dan- 
gers of  a  major  East-West  confrontation. 
We  must  not  encourage  any  Soviet  view 
that  regards  the  United  States  as  either 
too  preoccupied  in  Southeast  Asia  or  too 
indifferent  to  Israel's  fate  to  stand  up 
to  a  Russian  challenge  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Arguments  that  Soviet  intervention  in 
Egypt  has  been  relatively  mild  are  dan- 
gerously myopic. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me,  Mr. 
Sfieaker.  are  the  fallacious  attempts  to 
label  as  inconsistent  those  who  advocate 
both  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
military  assistance  to  Israel. 

Let  me  outline,  once  again,  the  dif- 
ferences : 

In  Israel,  we  are  supporting  a  demo- 
cratic government:  In  South  Vietnam, 
&D.  unpopular  and  repressive  regime. 

American  soldiers  are  t)eing  killed 
daily  in  Indochina.  The  Israelis  ask  us 
for  nothing  more  than  materifil  support. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they 
receive,  and  our  Government  will  not 
have  to  make  the  financial  sacrifices 
which  Vietnam  demands. 

If  Israel  loses  its  fight.  It  faces  arml- 
hilation.  If  the  Saigon  regime  is  defeated 
or  removed,  it  will  most  likely  improve 
the  chances  of  the  feuding  factions'  as- 
similation—through a  political  settle- 
ment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  America's 
self-interest.  Israel  is  clearly  a  demo- 
cratic bulwark  against  Soviet  domina- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  not  ap- 
parent that  the  ouster  of  the  Thieu  gov-  * 
emment  will  place  Hanoi  in  control  of  • 
South  Vietnam  or  that  Red  China  will 
engulf  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  work  for  negotiatiohs  be- 
tween hostile  parties  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  must  resist  the'  pressures  of  certain 
American  business  interests  that  would 
betray  Israel  to  preserve  holdings  in 
Arab  lands.  A  solution  must  be  found 
which  guarantees  Israel's  right  to  exist 
as  well  as  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees. 

Some  dangerous  misconceptions  in 
certain  levels  of  the  administration  jeop- 
ardize Israel's  position  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  stability  of  the  region  In 
general. 

A  number  of  American  dipl*mats  have 
succumbed  to  the  Arabs'  florid  rhetoric 
which  insists  the  Israelis  would  be  able 
to  bully  the  Arabs  every  step  of  the  way 
in  negotiations. 

Other  Western  diplomats  have  ac- 
cepted the  Arab  line  that  if  the  Palls- 
tinlan  refugees  were  given  a  choice  of 
returning  to  Israel  or  receiving  repara- 
tions. 95  percent  would  pick  the  latter 
alternative.  The- diplomats  overlook  the 
distinct  possibility  that  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments might  coerce  the  refugees  to 
return  to  Israel  and  act  as  a  fifth 
column. 
Mr.   Speaker,   Arab   propaganda   has 


portrayed  the  United  States  as  champion 
of  Israel  since  its  inception  in  1948.  Yet 
the  U.S.  Government  embargoed  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  when  the  Arabs  sought 
to  destroy  the  fledgling  state  in  its  first 
year  of  existence. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
provided  arms  to  both  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
but  only  the  Israelis  have  i  cgularly  paid 
for  them. 

Israel  asks  no  more,  and  the  United 
States  can  do  no  less  than  supply  weap 
ons  with  which  Israel  can  defend  itseli. 

Hopefully,  a  military  stalemate  will 
buy  the  time  for  tensions  to  unwind  in 
the  troubled  Middle  East. 

To  avoid  a  full-scale  conflict  between 
Israelis  and  Arabs  and  restrain  the  Rus- 
sians from  escalating  toward  a  major 
power  confrontation,  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  sell  Israel  the  planes  for  which 
it  has  asked. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  tak- 
ing this  time  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  who  preceded  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
views  regarding  this  very  important 
matter  in  the  Middle  East  because  it  is 
obvious  that  the  situation  there  is  reach- 
ing alarming  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  once 
again  joined  in  signing  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  that  he  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  sale  of  additional  jet 
planes  to  Israel.  I  have  also  requested  the 
President  to  vigorously  protest  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  personnel  in 
Egypt. 

United  States'  interests  are  closely  tied 
with  the  continued  existence  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  these  interests  appear  to  be 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  incursion  of  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel in  Egypt  constitutes  a  dangerous 
escalation  of  the  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  and  poses  a  grave  upset  in  the 
balance  of  power  there.  It  is  imperative 
that  our  Grovemment  protest  vigorously 
this  presence  to  the  Soviet  Union,  making 
it  clear  that  this  country  will  not  stand 
for  the  physical  intrusion  of  a  foreign 
power  in  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  same .  time,  we  must  provide 
Israel  with  the  planes  she  so  desperately 
needs  to  conduct  her  owti  defense.  This 
is  particularly  vital  now,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  flying  military  missions  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  and  to  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff),  because 
this  is  exactly  the  time  when  ei^ry  voice 
should  be  raised  to  make  cletfr  to  the 
President  how  deeply  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  feel  about 
permitting  Israel  to  buy  the  Jets  she 
needs  so  urgently.  If  ever  there  was  a 
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stitch  in  time  that  could  save  nine,  that 
stitch  is  seUing  Israel  these  jets,  and  the 
time  is  now.  Israeli  security  is  jeopard- 
ized by  the  escalation  of  Soviet  support 
for  Egypt.  So  is  the  frail  hope  that  the 
Arab  states  will  discover  that  further  re- 
course to  force  is  not  in  their  lntere.st.  If 
Israel  loses  her  deterrent  capabilities, 
Arab  aggression  becomes  inevitable,  and 
that  means  preemptive  strikes.  We  can- 
not expect  Israel  to  sit  by,  waiting  pa- 
tiently to  be  eradicated  at  the  conven- 
ience of  her  enemies. 

There  is  much  to  do  to  encourage 
peaceful  and  just  resolution  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis,  but  if  the  arms  race  tilts 
to  the  side  of  those  who  continue  to  re- 
ject the  possibility  of  negotiating  dif- 
ferences, war  must  come  again.  In  that 
event,  nothing  further  can  be  done  to 
encourage  a  peaceful  and  Just  solution, 
and  the  war  that  results  could  imperil 
the  survival  of  the  whole  planet.  At  the 
very  best,  such  a  war  must  bring  enor- 
mous misery  to  millions  of  people  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  there  were  an 
arms  freeze  in  the  Middle  East.  I  wish 
the  Arab  States  were  willing  to  negoti- 
ate. If  wishes  were  horses,  then  beggars 
would  ride.  Meanwhile,  there  must  be  no 
unilateral  arms  freeze  against  Israel, 
which  is  willing  to  negotiate,  while  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  negotiate  arm 
past  their  teeth  until  they  feel  strong 
enough  to  strike.  Each  day  of  delay  adds 
to  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  tragedy. 
That  is  why  we  must  speak  out  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  demanding  every  day  that  the 
President  sell  these  jets  to  Israel  until 
they  are  in  fact  sold. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  just  this  one  observation. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  distingtiished 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  distinguished  dean  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  ,  and  a  number  of  our  other 
leading  colleagues  have  issued  a  letter — 
and  have  urged  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
sign  it — which  asks  the  President  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  the  jets  it  requires.  It  is 
a  letter  similar  to  that  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  76  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  reason  it  is  very  important  that 
we  advise  the  President  of  our  position,  is 
that  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  under  great  pressure  by  people 
like  David  Rockefeller,  John  McCloy,  and 
Robert  Anderson,  representing  the  oil  in- 
terests, who  have  been  urging  a  policy 
which  is  unfavorable  to  Israel. 

Because  these  people  have  great  power, 
I  am  so  pleased  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  standing  up 
and  saying  to  the  President:  Let  us  do 
what  is  in  our  national  interest  and  that 
which  Is  just,  and  do  it  by  helping  Israel 
to  safeguard  its  borders  by  providing  It 
with  the  Phantom  jets  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  setting  forth  a  re- 
cent colimm  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  June 


5,  1970.  The  article  sets  forth  the  facts 
on  the  involvement  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
Mideast.  Time  is  short  and  delay  Is  un- 
pardonable. The  President  should  an- 
nounce the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel  imme- 
diately. 

The  article  follows: 

Foreign  AfTAiBs:  Suez  and  the  Soviets 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Moscow. — Three  years  after  the  Six  Day 
War  began,  Moscow's  Middle  East  strategy  is 
perhaps  no  longer  based  only  on  rearming  the 
Arabs  so  they  can  overcome  Israel  while  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  warn 
each  other  to  stay  away.  Indeed.  Russia  may 
be  preparing  deliberately  to  participate  In  a 
limited  conflict,  reckoning  It  can  get  away 
with  this  at  little  risk. 

In  1967  the  Kremlin  avoided  Intervention 
to  protect  Its  massive  Arab  Investment.  The 
consequence  vt^s  a  swift  Israeli  victory.  The 
Soviet  leaders  were  then  convinced  Washing- 
ton would  not  permit  Israel's  destruction  and 
would  forcibly  prevent  It.  Now,  however, 
there  have  been  changes  in  the  situation. 

Russia  considers  it  In  its  primordial  In- 
terest to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal.  This  is  no 
longer  a  major  concern  of  other  big  powers 
because  petroleum  is  more  cheaply  and  effici- 
ently carried  in  huge  supertankers  which 
could  never  squeeze  through  the  canal. 

Moreover,  with  the  British  and  French  em- 
pires gone  and  the  U.S.A.  in  Asia  essentially 
dependent  on  trans-Paclflc  maritime  support, 
Suez  has  lost  strategic  meaning  for  the  West. 
But  it  shortens  the  route  between  European 
Russia's  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports  and  the 
East — to  India  and  North  Vietnam.  It  also 
aUows  access  by  the  U.S.S.R.'s  growing  Medi- 
terranean fleet  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Red  Sea  where  Soviet  penetration  is  sig- 
nificant. 

So  long  as  Israeli  occupation  of  the  canal's 
east  bank  continues,  these  major  projects  are 
frustrated.  It  is  worth  a  considerable  gamble 
to  change  this  and  the  easiest  way  for  Mos- 
cow— while  insuring  the  consequent  war 
doesn't  get  out  of  hand — is  by  supervising 
the  operation  under  Its  own  commanders  in 
Egypt. 

WHAT  RUSSIA  MIGHT  DO 

The  Kremlin  might  conceivably  use  as  an 
excuse  almost  any  of  the  daily  incidents  oc- 
curring between  Israel  and  E^gypt.  It  could 
proclaim  it  was  acting  merely  to  enforce  the 
U.N.  Middle  East  resolution  and  that  once 
Israel's  1967  Slnaii  borders  were  reached. 
flghting  would  halt.  Moscow  could  insist  this 
was  a  quick,  one-shot  operation  designed  to 
correct  Injustice  and  to  open  Suez  for  the 
good  of  world  commerce. 

This  hypothesis  was  first  conceived  early 
in  1968  by  Sir  Harold  Beeley.  then  British 
Ambassador  in  Cairo.  Even  then  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
intervene  promptly  on  Israel's  behalf  and 
counter  by  superpower  confrontation  an 
ojjeratlon  proclaimed  by  Moscow  as  limited. 
Instant  decisions  on  enormously  vital  mat- 
ters would  first  have  to  be  taken  in  Washing- 
ton. And  today  the  American  people  are  far 
less  in  a  mood  to  accept  such  decisions  than 
they  might  previously  have  been. 

Bitterly  divided  on  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
confused  by  a  sagging  economy  and  torn  by 
racial  dissension,  America  may  well  be 
deemed  by  the  Kremlin  as  today  so  weak 
that  the  gamble  is  acceptable  for  Russia. 
Every  development  of  the  past  few  months 
seems  to  fit  into  this  analysis. 

Moscow  has  been  circumspect  about  Cam- 
bodia, where  America  Is  embroiled,  but  has 
been  unyieldingly  tough  on  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  sent  SAM-2  and  SAM-3  missiles  to 
Egypt  and  protects  them  with  a  Soviet  air 
division.  The  defense  system  was  first  estab- 
lished along  the  NUe  Valley,  preventing 
Israel  from  attacking  Egypt's  heart  in  the 
war  Of  attrition. 
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Now  a  second  stage  has  been  reached.  The 
infrastructure  for  SAM-3  missile  sites  has 
been  laid  down  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
canal.  If  Egypt's  own  air  force  cannot  defend 
these  emplacements  when  the  actual  missiles 
are  inserted,  Russia  may  simply  extend  its 
protection  to  the  front  lines. 

FORCINO    THE    ISSUE 

Then  either  the  Israelis  will  have  to  with- 
draw from  their  existing  positions  as  they 
become  untenable  or  the  Russians  could  de- 
cide to  force  the  issue — i>erhaps  when  Israeli 
pilots  have  knocked  down  Soviet  planes. 
Nowadays  Russia  not  only  has  some  armed 
cadres  In  Egypt  but  commando  units  and 
helicopter  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Moscow's  actions  increasingly  Indicate  the 
Kremlin  might  decide  to  force  the  reopening 
of  Suez  and  strengthen  Its  position  In  the 
Arab  world,  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
The  argument  about  whether  Israel  should 
be  allowed  to  purchase  more  U.S.  Phantoms 
is  no  longer  even  relevant  to  the  possible  new 
form  of  crisis. 

Major  U.S.  Gov-emment  contingency  plana 
must  be  made  now  and  perhaps  aired  In  ad- 
vance If  deterrence  Is  Intended — before,  not 
after  the  fact. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3ielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  with 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper),  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff ) ,  in  express- 
ing my  strong  support  for  Israeli's  pend- 
ing request  for  the  purchase  of  jet  air- 
craft from  the  United  States. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  urged  the 
present  administration  to  take  a  more 
forthright  attitude  on  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  in  support  of  the  en- 
tirely legitimate  positions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel. 

Not  only  must  the  United  States  make 
available  the  planes  and  other  military 
equipment  needed  by  Israel  for  her  de- 
fense, but  the  United  States  must  make 
absolutely  clear  to  the  Arabs  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  letting  Israel  be  driven  into  the  sea. 
As  I  have  suggested  in  the  past,  I  be- 
lieve consideration  should  be  given  to  in- 
corporating this  commitment  into  a 
formal  treaty,  either  a  bilateral  treaty  or 
possibly  a  multilateral  treaty. 

The  State  Department's  proposals  of 
last  fall  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  pos- 
sible settlements  between  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Jordan  were 
a  serious  blunder,  as  I  stated  at  the  time. 
They  undercut  Israel's  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  the  event  that  discussions  do  get 
underway  with  the  Arab  states,  and  they 
should  now  be  withdrawn,  since  they  were 
firmly  rejected  by  both  sides. 

The  State  Department  was  clearly 
overoptimistlc  last  year  in  Its  hcH>e  that 
the  Soviet  Union  really  wanted  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  That  forlorn  hope  has  now  been 
exploded. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  expressed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
our  great  concern  at  the  Soviet's  recent 
Irresponsible  moves  in  the  Middle  East, 
including  the  Introduction  of  pilots  flying 
Mig  aircraft.  I  must  say  that  our  posture 
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in  demsuiding  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
personnel  would  be  far  stronger  11  we 
were  not  ourselves  engaged  in  a  massive 
military  misadventure  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  the  Congress  is  divided  on  the 
proper  course  to  take  in  Southeast  Asia, 
It  is  to  a  remarkable  degree  agreed  on 
the  issues  in  the  Middle  East.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  do  weU  to  pay  heed 
to  the  statements  made  here  today  suid 
on  many  other  occasions  by  Members  of 
this  body.         

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  In  the  re- 
marks that  the>-  have  made  in  respect  to 
the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  only  one  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  following  the  statements 
made  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last 
speaker,  the  bankers  and  the  oil  com- 
panies, for  some  reason  or  other,  do  not 
want  jets  sold  to  Israel.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  in  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  oil  companies  and  the  banks 
that  are  interested  in  the  oil  companies 
to  see  that  jets  are  sold  to  Israel,  because 
the  only  way  that  the  moderate  Arab 
countries  can  survive  is  to  unhinge  the 
tie  with  Soviet  Russia,  because  once  the 
Soviets  gain  domination  of  that  area, 
that  will  be  the  end  of  the  moderate 
governments  that  have  oil  to  sell  to 
Europe. 

So  I  ask  them  to  look  to  their  own  best 
interests. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  sale  of  jets  to 
Israel  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  need 
for  these  jets  by  the  IsraeUs  is  quite 
evident.  The  .\rabs  outnumber  the 
Israelis  4  to  1  in  modem  aircraft.  This 
in  itself  is  cause  for  concern.  But  with 
the  intrusion  of  massive  Soviet  sdd  to 
the  Arab  States,  the  situation  becomes 
alarming. 

The  installation  of  the  SAM  m  missile 
sites  by  the  Soviets  and  the  fact  Soviet 
pilots  are  flying  operational  missions  is 
cause  for  the  deepest  concern  not  only 
to  Israel  but  to  this  Government  as  well. 
With  the  Soviets  assuming  the  defense  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Nasser's  best 
pilots  are  thereby  released  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Israel. 

Soviet  intrusion  and  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  has  now  reached  a  level 
that  is  intolerable  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  implications  of  Soviet  influence 
in  the  Arab  States  far  transcends  the 
interest  of  our  own  Nation.  The  conse- 
quences for  the  moderate  Arab  States 
and  even  the  United  Arab  Republic  In 
the  end  might  very  well  be  the  end  of 
their  national  sovereignty.  For  as  we 
have  seen  in  countries  such  as  Czech- 
oslovakia when  the  'Russian  Bear  hugs 
it  never  lets  go."  Those  moderate  Arab 
countries  in  the  final  analysis  have  in- 
deed more  to  fear  from  the  Soviet  Union 
than  from  Israel. 

Failure  to  sell  jets  to  Israel  would  en- 
courage deeper  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  The  administra- 
tion's hesitation  in  selling  the  aircraft  to 
Israel  has  already  encouraged  the  Soviets 


to  install  their  SAM  ni  missiles  and  to 
even  provide  pilots  against  Israel. 

The  administration  must  now  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States  im- 
mediately sell  Israel  all  the  aircraft  she 
has  requested. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  line  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  If  the  Soviets  get  the  oil,  surely  our 
American  oil  companies  cannot  have  it. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  repeatedly 
that  the  United  States  stands  firmly  be- 
hind Israel.  And  there  is  no  question  of 
the  American  people  standing  almost 
solidly  behind  Israel  in  its  struggle  for 
existence  and  freedom.  Yet  despite  this 
great  support  there  remains  a  residue  of 
fear  about  how  flexible  is  oiu:  policy. 

So  that  our  friends  may  be  reassured 
and  that  our  enemies  not  miscalculate, 
a  new  forthright  declaration  on  Middle 
East  policy  is  essential.  And,  it  must  do 
more  than  voice  phrases.  Actions  must 
occur. 

We  should  announce  without  further 
delay  the  provision  of  additional  Phan- 
tom and  Skyhawk  jets  and  other  weapons 
required  by  Israel. 

To  enable  Israel  to  pit  its  meager  fi- 
nances against  the  combined  economies 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  the 
Arab  world,  the  United  States  must  as- 
sist Israel  in  giving  extended  credit  to 
help  finance  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
arms. 

The  United  States  must  re-affirm  un- 
eqmvocally  the  principle  of  a  just  settle- 
ment involving  direct,  face-to- face  ne- 
gotiations in  which  the  Arabs  acknowl- 
edge their  responsibility  to  make  and 
keep  a  real  and  lasting  peace,  and  sign 
such  a  treaty. 

There  is  not  time  to  spare,  Arab  ter- 
rorists are  viciously  continuing  their  at- 
tacks. Egyptian  troops  are  in  Libya  and 
Libyan  forces  are  entering  Egypt.  Rus- 
sian pilots  are  flying  Eg3rptian  fighter 
jets. 

Humanity  rebels  against  the  rising 
level  of  violence  that  endangers  not 
only  Israel  but  also  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Moscow  is  today  operating  through 
the  radical  Arab  State  to  penetrate  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean.  Is- 
rael is  the  target  because  Israel  is  an  out- 
post of  freedom.  A  defeat  for  Israel  would 
l>e  a  devastating  blow  for  the  United 
States.  It  would  undermine  the  Ameri- 
can position  and  that  of  all  free  nations 
in  the  Mediterranan. 

No  American  troops  are  sought  by 
Israel.  But  we  must  nevertheless  deter 
direct  Soviet  military  intervention. 
When  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said  last 
March  when  he  announced  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  on  the  sale  of  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  he  did  reaffirm  our  stated 
intention  to  maintain  careful  watch  on 
the  balance  of  military  forces  and  to  pro- 
vide jets  and  arms  to  Israel  as  the  need 
arises. 

Israel's  need  is  immediate.  Further 
delay  is  dangerous.  If  we  delay,  the  dan- 
ger of  aggression  will  only  grow;    the 


strength  of  the  Arabs  will  increase  while 
Israeli  deterrent  power  deteriorates;  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire  will  escalate,  the 
Soviet  Union  might  very  well  miscalcu- 
late our  position  and  wrongly  assess 
American  intentioiis  in  a  grave  error  that 
could  bring  about  a  horrendous  confron- 
tation threatening  the  entire  world. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whetlier 
we  can  afford  to  provide  Israel  with  the 
necessary  jets  and  to  extend  new  lines  of 
credit  to  cover  their  financing.  It  is  now 
a  matter  of  whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
take  action  on  Israel's  urgent  needs. 

This  is  the  way  to  avoid  confrontation. 
This  is  the  way  to  peace  through 
strength.  And  this  is  the  way  to  redeem 
our  moral  and  ethical  commitments 
toward  Israel. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment. I  commend  him  as  the  coauthor 
with  me  of  the  original  sale  of  jets  to 
Israel.  It  is  very  heartening  to  see  his 
continuing  support  and  leadership  in  this 
very  worthwhile  effort. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton>  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff) 
and  my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) for  taking  special  order  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Increasing  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  22  short  years  Israel  has  prognessed 
further  economically  and  technologically 
than  any  nation  in  historj*  in  a  similar 
period  of  time.  She  has  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  citizenship  to 
people  from  around  the  globe,  and  de- 
spite hostile  surroundings,  has  made  re- 
markable efforts  to  extend  all  human 
and  pwlitical  rights  to  the  Arab  peoples 
living  within  her  borders. 

Without  repeating  in  detail  what  most 
of  you  know  to  be  the  highlights  of  Is- 
rael's history,  let  me  briefly  mention 
some  of  the  reasons  that  I  believe  Israel 
is  important  to  the  people  of  America. 

First.  Israel  is  the  only  true  democ- 
racy, the  only  open  society  in  the  Near 
East.  While  some  of  her  Arab  neighbors 
have  potential  for  freedom,  Israel  is  the 
only  coimtry  in  the  area  that  has  put  the 
welfare  of  her  people  above  all  other 
national  goals. 

Second,  Israel,  despite  her  serious  mil- 
itary and  financial  situation,  and  her 
need  to  spend  great  simis  of  money  on 
setthng  and  training  refugees,  has  been 
able  to  devote  major  energies  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  many  emerging  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  She  is  literally  sowing 
the  seeds  of  literacy,  technology  and 
freedom  in  a  continent  which  many 
westerners  feared  would  fall  easy  prey 
to  Commimist  initiatives. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Israel  has  more 
credibility  and  has  done  more  good  in 
these  nations  than  has  our  ovsTi  aid  pro- 
gram. Because  our  aid  carries  with  it 
the  connotations  of  great  power  and  cold 
war  involvement. 

Third,  and  not  to  be  minimized  is  the 
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fact  that  Israel  is  our  only  dependable 
ally  in  the  Near  East — counting  all  of 
those  nations  now  involved  in  the  im- 
mediate conflict  with  Israel. 

While  Jordan  and  Lebanon  have  been 
friendly  to  us  for  many  years,  the  grow- 
ing Palestinian  influence  in  these  na- 
ions  makes  their  future  status  ex- 
tremely questionable.  While  I  hope  that 
potential  revolution  in  presently  consti- 
tuted Arab  governments  will  not  create 
another  Syria,  we  should  not  discount 
this  serious  possibility. 

Considering  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  consid- 
ering the  proven  fact  that  democracy  in 
Israel — in  a  new  and  developing  nation — 
is  serving  as  a  vital  example  to  other 
developing  nations,  all  Americans, 
whether  their  names  are  Bernstein,  or 
Wilson,  or  Horton  or  Colombo,  must  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  our  friendship 
with  Israel. 

Now  what  responsibilities  does  this 
friendship  impose  upon  the  United 
States? 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  diplo- 
macy, the  United  States  must  lead  the 
world  in  calling  attention  to  the  very 
difBcult  propaganda  dilemma  which 
Israel  faces.  When  Israel  is  attacked  by 
guerrilla  forces  from  across  Arab 
boundaries,  she  has  little  choice  but  to 
act  against  guerrilla  sanctuary  areas  in 
these  nations.  The  problem  is  that  much 
of  the  world  recognizes  that  at  least  some 
of  these  attacks  agsunst  Israel  are 
launched  without  either  the  direct  con- 
^  sent  or  control  of  the  governments  that 
X  are  supposedly  in  power  in  these  nations. 
In  some  cases,  either  the  Arab  regimes 
we  recognize  lack  the  military  power  to 
control  Palestinian  guerrillas,  or,  more 
often,  they  are  prevented  politically  from 
making  any  move  that  would  give  the 
appearance  of  opposing  the  powerful 
guerrillas,  or  opposing  the  continuation 
of  the  holy  war  against  Israel. 

Thus  when  Israel  moves  against  these 
sanctuaries,  as  she  has  done  recently  in 
Lebanon,  the  world,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions react  in  opposition  to  Israeli  ag- 
gression— since  Israel's  military  actions 
are  controlled  by  her  government,  and 
are  thus  subject  to  the  rules  and  sanc- 
tions of  international  law  and  diplo- 
macy. 

The  guerrillas,  on  the  other  hand,  an- 
swer to  no  lawfully  constituted  or  rec- 
ognized authority,  and  are  thus  immune 
from  diplomatic  and  propaganda  sanc- 
tions. To  this  extent,  Israel  has  suffered 
from  her  victory  in  the  June  1967  war, 
and  has  been  the  butt  of  coimtless  reso- 
lutions condemning  her  so-called  aggres- 
sion against  guerrilla  and  Arab  military 
implacements  across  the  truce  lines,  de- 
spite Israel's  immediate  willingness  to 
honor  the  cease-fire  which  was  broken 
when  Nasser  declared  this  war  of  attri- 
tion against  Israel  last  year. 

I  have  deplored  United  States  votes 
for  some  of  these  resolutions.  Instead,  we 
should  be  pointing  out  that  some  way, 
some  procedure  must  be  found  to  apply 
condemnation  and  sanctions  against 
those  groups  responsible  for  sabotage, 
aircraft  piracy  and  attacks  against  Is- 
raeli villages. 

Many  people  have  sought  to  draw 
analogy  between  Israeli's  attacks  against 


Palestinian  sanctuaries  in  Arab  coun- 
tries and  the  action  against  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  My  position  on 
the  latter  is  well  known.  I  believe  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  the 
right  to  challenge  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  units  in  these  areas  from 
which  attacks  are  launched  against 
South  Vietnam.  But  I  do  not  believe 
Americans  should  be  sent  across  inter- 
national boundaries  to  do  this  job  un- 
less our  constitutional  requirements  that 
Congress  be  consulted  are  closely  fol- 
lowed. 

I  believe  direct  American  involvement 
in  any  widening  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  into  Cambodia  is  as  dangerous  an 
escalation  as  is  the  use  of  Soviet  fighter 
pilots  on  combat  duty  in  Egypt. 

I  purposely  raise  this  point  because  I 
think  both  situations  are  highly  charged 
with  the  danger  of  great  power  con- 
frontation. I  think  recent  events  have 
shown  that  our  diplomacy  in  the  Middle 
East  has  not  properly  reacted  to  this 
danger,  however.  Our  policy  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  backing  away  step  by 
step  from  the  support  of  Israel  in  the 
hopes  of  appeasing  the  Arabs,  and  in  the 
hopes  of  showing  Moscow  how  peaceful 
our  intentions  are  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

What  has  been  the  result?  With  each 
American  step  backward,  the  Russians 
have  taken  a  decided  step  forward  in 
their  involvement. 

When  Secretary  Rogers  made  his  very 
conciliatory  speech  December  9.  offering 
detailed  terms  of  a  peace  settlement 
along  the  Jordanian  and  Eg3T3tian 
frontiers,  the  Soviet  response  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Russia  rejected  the  offer  out- 
right. 

Second.  Russia  hurriedly  influenced 
Arab  oflBcials  In  Cairo,  who  were  tempted 
by  the  U.S.  offer,  to  reject  it  out  of 
hand,  probably  in  return  for  promises 
of  more  military  aid. 

Third.  Russia  backed  away  from  her 
previous  promise  to  support  peace  talks 
between  Arab  and  Israeli  diplomats  un- 
der the  Rhodes  formula,  with  a  neutral 
middle-man  shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  This  was  a  decided 
step  away  from  peace  in  response  to  the 
U.S.  peace  overture. 

Then,  in  the  face  of  massive  FYench 
plane  sales  to  Algeria,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  Soviet  SAM  IH  missies,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  chose  to  try  a  further  con- 
ciliatory step.  He  rejected  the  Israeli  re- 
quest to  purchase  U.S.  Phantom  and 
Skyhawk  aircraft.  Despite  the  fact  that 
I  and  other  Congressmen  and  Senators 
had  urged  that  he  grant  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  request. 

What  was  the  Russian  response?  We 
know  it  all  too  well.  Did  they  Interpret 
the  U.S.  move  as  final  evidence  of  our 
desire  for  peace?  Did  they  take  prompt 
steps  toward  setting  the  atmosphere  in 
Cairo  for  a  settlement?  Indeed  not. 

They  instead  felt  the  cost  was  clear  for 
the  direct  involvement  of  Soviet  pilots 
in  Egyptian  combat  air  defense,  freeing 
Egyptian  pilots  for  offensive  missions, 
and  forcing  Israel  to  forgo  missions  be- 
yond the  Suez  zone  if  they  want  to  avoid 
deepening  the  crisis  by  shooting  down  a 
Soviet  pilot.  Israel  has,  in  fact,  stopped 


all  air  missions  beyond  tliis  zone,  be- 
cause it  desperately  wants  to  avoid  giving 
the  Russians  a  propaganda  excuse  for 
widening  Soviet  direct  participation  in 
the  Arab  military  ranks. 

My  question  is,  if  we  fail  to  grant  a 
significant  portion  of  Israel's  request  at 
this  juncture — after  the  introduction 
of  Soviet  pilots — what  will  be  their  next 
step  forward  in  response  to  our  step 
backward? 

I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  announce  my  support  for  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  which  the  President 
enunciated  last  summer  in  Guam. 

Simply  stated,  the  doctrine  says  that 
America  should  stand  ready  to  help  free 
nations  defend  themselves  by  offering 
economic  and  appropriate  military-  equip- 
ment aid.  It  states  that  U.S.  ground  com- 
l>at  troops  should  not  be  committed 
where  other  free  world  nations  in  the 
threatened  region  are  not  committed. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  is  a  master  plan 
for  extracting  America  from  the  role 
of  world  policeman.  It  does  not  do  this 
by  abandoning  free  nations,  but  puts 
them  on  notice  that  the  comnutment  will 
not  normally  extend  to  U.S.  combat 
troops. 

I  have  urged  that  this  doctrine  be  ap- 
plied in  Laos  and  in  Cambodia — that  our 
ground  troops  not  be  committed  there. 
I  now  urge  that  It  be  applied  to  Israel. 
We  should  not  commit  ground  units 
there.  To  be  sure,  no  one  has  asked  us  to. 
But  neither  should  we  hesitate  to  grant 
Israel's  request  to  buy  U.S.  aircraft  so 
that  she  can  defend  herself.  We  are  her 
last  remaining  supplier  of  aircraft. 

I  tiiink  a  decision  to  supply  these 
planes  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  and  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  desire  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  from  a  position  of 
strength.  In  all  matters,  I  think  our  com- 
mitment to  the  state  of  Israel  is  at  least 
that  great. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  established  that 
I  have  a  consistent  record  of  advocacy  of 
the  belief  that  the  state  of  Israel  is  our 
only  real  friend  In  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  equally  well  established  that  I 
have  a  consistent  record  of  advocacy  of 
the  belief  that  the  sooner  Moscow,  Nas- 
ser, and  company  recognize  that  Israel  Is 
there  to  stay  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
peace  in  the  historically  critical  geopo- 
litical theater. 

Even  as  I  have  a  consistent  record  of 
advocacy  of  the  belief  that  we  must  as- 
sure that  the  people  of  Indochina  must 
not  be  left  defenseless  against  aggres- 
sion, so,  too,  is  my  record  consistent  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  that  same 
concept  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

It  has  been  in  active  support  of  these 
advocacies  that  I  have  joined,  frequently, 
with  those  distinguished  colleagues  who, 
so  long,  have  urged  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  Israeli  freedom 
and  Middle  Eastern  peace  by  correcting 
any  Soviet  or  French  imposed  imbalance 
of  arms  or  planes  which  might  threaten 
that  peace  and  that  freedom. 
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When,  early  this  year.  President  Nixon 
made  clear.  pubUcly,  that  he  would  do 
precisely  that,  I  hastened  to  make  clear, 
also  publicly,  my  gratification  and  sup- 
port. 

In  the  months  that  have  passed  since 
that  moment,  it  has  become  a  most  omi- 
nous fact  of  history  that  the  men  in  the 
Moscow  Kremlin  have  decided  to  test  our 
resolution  and  determination  on  this  very 
point.  Certainly.  I  need  not  recite  here 
the  myriad  well-documented  items  of  in- 
telligence which  have  been  permitted  to 
arrive  in  the  public  domain  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Kremlin 
leaders  have  moved  to  aggravate  the  now 
obvious  imbalance  against  Israel  which 
they  created  in  the  first  place. 

I  have  joined  in  this  essential  effort  in 
realization  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  and  see 
that  Israel  receives  Jet  aircraft  and  other 
arms  and  armament  to  enable  her  to  de- 
ter aggression  against  her. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  consequence  of 
this  carefully  calculated  Kremlin  action 
has  delivered  us  to  a  situation  so  urgent 
that  the  move  to  correct  this  imbalance 
can  no  longer  be  delayed,  not  alone  in 
the  Interest  of  Israeli  freedom,  nor  mid- 
Eastern  peace,  but  in  the  American  self- 
interest. 

It  is  for  this  critical  reason  that  I  have 
Joined  the  leadership  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  dispatching  a 
new  letter  to  the  President  to  express 
vital  congressional  concern  "with  the 
threat  of  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle 
East."  and  to  emphasize  that  "it  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  firm  action  to 
meet  the  present  danger"  thereby  im- 
posed. 

In  signing  this  letter  setting  forth 
"that  it  is  urgent  that  our  Government 
provide  Israel  with  additional  supersonic 
Jet  planes."  I  was  perfecUy  willing  to 
rest  mj-  case  with  the  brutal  fact  that, 
as  stated  in  that  letter : 

It  Is  public  ItDOwledge  that  the  Soviet-Arab 
aircraft  strength  Is  now  fo\ir  times  the 
strength  of  that  of  Israel  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  fliers  and  technicians  may  ad- 
versely affect  Israel's  heretofore  qualitative 
advantage. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  more  need  be  said? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  must  underline  the  fact  that  he  has 
always  spoken  out  loud  and  clear  when  it 
comes  to  the  inroads  being  made  by  com- 
munism, no  matter  where  it  exists  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  day  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  grows 
more  intense.  In  effect,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious  that  we  must  act  if 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  In  this 
area  of  the  world  is  to  be  restored  and 
the  foundations  of  future  world  peace 
are  to  be  established. 

For  sometime  now  the  Soviets  have 
been  the  arsenal  of  the  Arab  world  fuel- 
ing the  flames  of  war  in  the  Mideast. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  undertake  a  direct  military  role  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  by  flying  combat 
missions  over  Egypt  and  manning  SAM 
sites  comes  as  a  direct  corif  rontation  with 


free  world  interests  in  the  Mideast  and 
a  blow  to  world  peace  efforts. 

This  infiltration  not  only  badly  dis- 
rupts the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  it  also  permits  the  Egyp- 
tians to  mount  strong  offensive  actions, 
while  Soviet  military  personnel  take 
over  their  defense  against  counter  blows 
by  the  Israelis,  giving  immunity  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  continue  its 
dangerous  war. 

Thus,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
heed  Israel's  call  for  sales  of  needed 
Phantom  and  Sky  hawk  jets  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  and  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  full-scale  war. 

The  brazen  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East,  are  not  the  result  of 
a  sudden  thought  on  the  Kremlin's  part. 
Indeed,  it  is  part  of  Russia's  attempts  to 
control  the  Middle  East  area  which  dates 
back  to  1853,  a  time  at  which  a  London 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
announced  Russian  plans  to  control  the 
Middle  East. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
Khruschev  told  the  23d  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  that  Nasser  "is 
now  the  instrimient  of  Soviet  policy  in 
the  Middle  East." 

In  effect,  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  arming  and  funding  the  per- 
petual Arab  attacks  upon  Israel  is  con- 
sistent with  the  historical  Russian  policy 
of  attempts  to  dominate  the  Middle  East 
and  gain  access  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  subcontinent  and  Africa. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  by  no  means 
rests  solely  with  the  USSR's  support  of 
the  Arab  nations.  It  is  exacerbated 
through  the  blatant  actions  of  France 
and  her  sale  of  planes  to  Libya.  More- 
over, just  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post  it  was  reported  that  a  Cairo  paper 
has,  announced  French  intentions  to  de- 
liver surface-to-air  rockets  to  Arab  na- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Hence,  although  I  would  prefer  as  the 
most  desirable  course  of  action  a  total 
arms  embargo  in  this  extremely  sensitive 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
Russia  and  France  are  unwilling  to  agree 
to  such  an  embargo. 

It  therefore  becomes  essential  that  we 
sell  Israel  the  additional  Phantom  and 
Skvhawk  jets  which  are  vital  to  her  se- 
curity, bearing  in  mind  that  our  security 
is,  as  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  noted  directly  tied  to  Israel's  securi- 
ty. And  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  at  a 
briefing  this  morning  confirmed  this. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  March 
decision  to  defer  sale  of  additional  jets 
to  Israel  has  faUed  to  induce  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exercise  reciprocal  restraint 
with  respect  to  arming  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  other  Arab  nations. 

I  can  recall  moreover  that  when  this 
decision  was  announced.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  promised  that  "the  Presi- 
dent will  not  hesitate  to  reconsider  this 
matter— if  steps  are  taken  which  might 
upset  the  current  balance." 

Those  steps  have  been  taken.  And  now 
we  must  act.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the 
Middle  East.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  United  States  can  postpone  its  deci- 
sion no  longer  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 


for  ever  achieving  peace  in  the  Middle 

■pocf 

Only  by  strengthening  Israel's  military 
capability  can  we  insure  that  the  .sparks 
of  precipitous  imwise  acts  by  the  Arab 
nations  wUl  not  produce  a  confiagration 
which  could  consume  the  world. 

This  immediate  need  for  action  has 
gained  the  support  of  a  very  significant 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
On  Mav  31.  a  bipartisan  committee  of 
73  Senators  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  requesting  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  to  urge 
the  United  States  to  provide  aircraft  for 
Israel's  defense. 

In  addition,  a  letter  asking  for  the  sale, 
wliich  had  been  circulated  by  House 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Carl  Albert,  the  dean  of 
the  House  Emanuel  Celleh.  and  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  to  name 
but  a  few  signatories,  will  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

Earlier  this  session  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  was  cosponsored  by  a  nimi- 
ber  of  my  colleagues  calling  for  the 
President  to  begin  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  jets. 

Undeniably,  the  voice  of  Congress 
echoes  the  need  for  action,  a  voice  in 
which  citizen  groups  and  individuals 
have  sDoken  loudly  and  clearly. 

Jast  last  month,  for  example,  the  past 
national  commanders  of  the  six  leading 
veterans  organizations  sent  telegrams  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  take  action 
immediately  to  sell  Israel  the  aircraft. 

The  anxiety  generated  by  this  situa- 
tion is  widespread.  And  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  those  who  have  voiced  their 
deep  concern  as  to  Israel's  fate  and  the 
fate  of  world  peace  efforts,  makes  it  iirf- 
perative  that  we  take  action  today,  not 
next  week  or  next  year. 

We  carmot  sit  back  to  monitor  this 
situation  any  longer.  For  while  we  con- 
tinue to  ponder  oiu-  pohcies  toward  the 
Middle  East,  we  are  continuing  to  train 
airmen  for  six  Arab  nations  at  our  ex- 
pense imder  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gT&m. 

To  add  to  this,  we  have  given,  not  sold 
planes  to  Jordan,  which  can  only  make 
me  wonder  why  we  are  not  at  least  selling 
planes  to  Israel. 

Israel's  viability  is  essential  to  the  fate 
of  NATO.  For  she  not  only  stands  as  the 
only  democracy  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  she  is  also  the  southeastern  flank  of 
Western  democracy. 

Although  she  is  not  a  member  of  NATO, 
she  stands  as  one  of  tlie  protectorates  of 
our  NATO  countries  in  this  heavily  So- 
viet dominated  area  of  the  world. 

We  should  consider  moreover  the  fact 
that  Soviet  domination  of  the  entire  re- 
gion including  fleet  expansion  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean 
has  grown  more  pronounced  because  we 
have  failed  to  heed  Israel's  request. 

Oiu-  monitoring  of  this  has  been  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  defuse  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  very  clear  that  our 
failure  to  stand  up  to  Soviet  intimida- 
tion and  belligerent  actions  has  only  in- 
tensified the  situation. 

Only  by  making  an  early  and  affirma- 
tive decision  to  provide  Israel  with  addi- 
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tional  planes  ran  we  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviets  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
view  their  action.  This  is  the  best  guar- 
antee against  the  outbreak  of  major 
hostilities. 

Concommitant  to  such  action,  the 
United  States  must  also  exert  its  influ- 
ence to  reestablish  a  cease  fire  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  eventual  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

And  there  must  be  prompt  consulta- 
tions with  our  NATO  allies  becau.se  of 
the  dangers  posed  to  our  own  .security  by 
the  Soviet  build-up  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  truth  screams  out  at  us.  If  we  are 
to  resist  the  totalitarian  advancement 
which  destroys  the  fabric  of  democracy 
we  must  provide  Israel  with  an  adequate 
deterrent  to  guarantee  her  integrity  and 
viability. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
having  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  time.  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  ab.solutely  essential, 
if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East,  for  us  to 
promptly  give  jets  to  Israel  that  she  re- 
quires for  her  self-defense. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
done  a  great  service  to  this  country  and 
to  our  foreign  policy  by  bringing  this 
point  to  the  Nation  at  this  time  when  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  reevaluation  of 
our  Government's  policy  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  never  should 
have  been  a  question  regarding  the  sale. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  issue  should  not 
have  had  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  issue  up  and  I  subscribe  in  every  par- 
ticular to  what  Mr.  Wolff  has  said. 

The  administration,  through  its  inac- 
tion and  intransigence,  has  tipped  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East  in 
favor  of  the  Arab  block  and  their  prin- 
cipal supporters,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russian  advisers  are  now  based  in 
Egypt.  The  Arabs  have  the  beneflt  of 
both  Russian  missiles  and  Russian  jets. 

The  Arabs  have  sworn  to  defeat  Is- 
rael— to  destroy  her  as  a  nation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  that  I  ask  today  is. 
How  long  can  the  administration  allow 
our  one  true  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  Is- 
rael, to  stand  alone? 

Unlike  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
Israel  seeks  none  of  our  troops.  They 
seek  no  handouts,  but,  rather,  they  want 
only  the  chance  to  defend  themselves. 
They  want  only  the  opportunity  to  buy 
jets  from  us  in  order  to  maintain  their 
defensive  capabilities.  We  have  refused 
them. 

Under  our  previously  outlined  policy 
of  "evenhandedness"  we  have  turned  our 
back  on  a  people  who  are  struggling  to 
maintain  a  democracy  that  they  have 
lived  and  died  for,  for  over  two  decades. 
Our  policy  of  "evenhandedness"  is  now 
one  of  "underhandedness." 

The  United  States  must  provide  the 
necessary  military  aid  to  Israel  that  she 
needs  in  order  to  allow  her  to  defend 


herself  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Arab 
nations.  We  should  sell  the  amoimt  of 
jet  aircraft  that  are  needed  to  assist 
Israel  in  restoring  the  tenuous  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  We  should 
insist  that  there  be  direct  negotiations 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  with 
no  big  power  interference.  Only  when 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  negotiate 
their  differences  directly  will  there  be  a 
lasting  peace. 

We  must  act  to  assure  tliat  there  be 
no  imbalance  in  Middle  Eastern  power 
relationships.  Our  Government's  previ- 
ous decisions  not  to  sell  jet  fighters  to 
Israel  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  di- 
rect assistance  to  the  Arabs'  one  clear 
objective — the  bloody  annihilation  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Our  policies  have  been  a 
slap  in  the  i&ce  to  the  people  of  Israel: 
a  tiny  nation  which  seeks  no  aggression, 
no  conquest,  only  a  fighting  chance  to 
remain  free. 

Nowhere  are  our  misbalanced  priori- 
ties more  obvious  than  when  one  meas- 
ures the  relative  merits  of  our  roles  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  In  the  Middle  East. 
Into  the  one,  we  have  poured  billions  of 
dollars  in  guns,  bombs,  and  jets  and  have 
wasted  thousands  of  American  lives  in 
a  war  that  is  wrong — morally  and  polit- 
ically— while,  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
have  turned  our  backs  on  a  true  ally,  a 
country  that  seeks  only  to  buy  our  arma- 
ments in  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  and  prevent  the  holocaust  and 
bloodshed  that  would  surely  follow  if 
Israel  were  overrun.  We  have  done  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  continuation  and  en- 
largement of  a  conflict  that,  each  day, 
claims  the  lives  of  innocent  people:  peo- 
ple interested  only  in  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  within  us  all, 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and.  more,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  to  make  every  effort  to 
change  our  Government's  Middle  East 
policies.  Nothing  less  than  the  survival 
of  a  free  people  and  of  a  free  nation  are 
at  stake.  Israel  needs  these  planes.  I  urge 
the  Nixon  administration  to  act — now. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  serves  with  me  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
has  long  taken  a  great  position  of  leader- 
ship with  regard  to  questions  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe,  too,  that  Israel  is  a  keystone  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by  my 
colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
gentleman  fully  satisfied  that  all  pos- 
sible efforts  and  international  pressure 
has  been  applied  to  persuade  and  induce 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  some  of  its 
pilots  from  that  critical  area? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  might  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  according  to  advices  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  State  only 
this  morning  in  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Affairs  and  also  the  briefings  we  had 
with  Mr.  Slsco,  this  Nation  was  aware 
Soviet  pilots  and  planes  were  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  before  the  President  made  his 
decision  not  to  .send  the  aircraft  re- 
quested by  Israel.  However,  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  have  the 
Soviets  remove  their  pilots  and  SAM 
crews,  we  held  back  on  the  decision  to 
sell  the  jets.  As  a  result  of  holding  back 
on  the  decision  to  sell  the  jets,  the  So- 
viets increased  their  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East  and  are  now  flying  combat  missions. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  information. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fine  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made.  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand the  crisis  arising  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  State  of  Israel  is  the  symbol 
of  civilization  throughout  that  area.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  there  on 
several  occasions.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  those  who  have  associ- 
ated themselves  with  him. 

I  include  an  article  as  follows: 
Egypt's  Growing   Covtojence  Is   a  Dancer 
Signal 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

When  serious  people  in  Egypt  talk  about 
a  forthcoming  "decisive  battle"  with  Israel, 
It  is  time  for  some  serious  stock-talcing  in 
this  country. 

They  are  talking  about  such  a  battle  in 
Egypt  today.  What  they  mean,  apparently. 
Is  something  a  good  deal  more  critical  than 
the  relatively  small-scale  "war  of  attrition" 
that  is  currently  being  waged. 

The  prediction  of  a  new  outbreak  of  fuU- 
scale  warfare  Is  not  generally  accepted  in 
the  United  States — or,  for  that  matter,  in 
Israel. 

The  general  assessment  is  that  the  present 
military  standoff  between  Egypt  and  Israel  Is 
likely  to  go  on  for  a  long  time.  Although 
the  po66lbUlty  of  a  major  explosion  Is  not 
altogether  ruled  out.  It  Is  held  to  be  im- 
Ukely  in  the  near  future.  There  is  an  Im- 
pression In  the  State  Department — which 
actuaUy  may  be  based  largely  on  wishful 
thinking — that  the  Russians  are  exerting  a 
moderating  Influence  on  their  Egyptian 
clients. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Israelis  have  not 
failed  to  notice  the  new  note  In  EgypUan 
official  declarations.  They  are  warning  that 
the  present  stepped-up  war  of  attrition 
along  the  cease-flxe  line  could  be  "the  con- 
ditioning process  for  a  subsequent  frontal 
assault  across  the  Suez  Canal." 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  strong,  under- 
lying assumption  to  all  assessments  made  in 
Israel  and  the  West.  It  Is  that  If  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  foolish  as  to  launch  a  frontal 
assault  on  Israeli  defenses  along  the  canal, 
the  Inevitable  result  would  be  yet  another 
disaster  for  the  Egyptian  armed  forces. 

Faith  In  the  virtual  Invincibility  of  the 
Israelis  has  been  unshakable  since  the  1967 
war.  It  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Israel's 
deep-penetration  air  raids  into  Egypt  start- 
ing last  August,  in  which  the  Israelis  demon- 
strated virtually  undisputed  mastery  of  the 
skies. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  this  basic  bal- 
ance of  power — heavily  weighted  In  Israel's 
favor — has  not  been  fundamentally  changed 
by  the  arrival  of  Russian  technicians  and 
pilots  this  spring.  The  Soviet  presence,  it  la 
said,  is  purely  defensive  in  nature.  And  If 
Israel's  deep-penetration  raids  have  halt«d 
as  a  result,  there  are  many  American  experts 
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who  would  contend  that  this  was   no  bad 
thing 

Yet,  In  fact.  It  Is  hard  to  sustain  the  con- 
tentlou  that  the  Soviet  presence  in  Egjpt  Is 
purely  defensive.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  the  pace  of  President  Nasser's  "war 
of  attrition"  has  picked  up  dramatically. 

Egyptian  forays  across  the  canal  have 
mounted  steadily  in  frequency  and  effective- 
ness. Ouerrilla  activity  along  Israel's  other 
frontiers  also  is  on  the  upswing.  And  Israeli 
retaliation  along  the  canal  and  elsewhere  has 
become  a  matter  of  dally  routine.  Casualties 
on  both  sides  are  mounting. 

More  important,  however,  something  very 
fundamental  Is  taking  place  In  Egypt.  A 
new  spirit  of  confidence  and  determination 
is  reflected  in  dozens  of  reports  from  the 
Egyptian  capital  that  represents  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  mood  six  months  ago. 

This  change  of  mood  is.  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  Judge  In  terms  of  possible  future 
militarv  action.  It  la  said  to  be,  however, 
verr  different  from  the  giddy  self-lntoxlca- 
tion  that  prevailed  In  the  period  leading  up 
to  the  1967  war.  No  one  Is  talking  about 
quick  and  easy  victories  and  about  "driving 
Israel  Into  the  sea."  Egyptians  today  are  be- 
ing told  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  hard  and 
punishing  struggle,  involving  major  de- 
struction and  heavy  casualties. 

Western  analysts  who  foresee  only  one 
possible  outcome  to  a  renewal  of  heavy  fight- 
ing on  the  Egyptian  front  may  have  failed 
to  grasp  one  very  important  aspect  of  the 
Russian  presence  in  Egypt.  As  the  Egyptians 
see  it,  quite  certainly,  this  presence  vir- 
tually precludes  another  Egyptian  defeat  on 
the  scale  that  occurred  in  1967. 

That  defeat,  very  substantially,  was  the 
result  of  overwhelming  Israeli  superiority  in 
the  air,  including  the  destruction  of  meet 
of  the  Egyptian  air  force  on  the  ground.  In 
all  probability,  this  could  not  be  done  today. 
And  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  done  would 
make  the  outcome  of  any  new  round  in  the 
war  far  more  problematical  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

In  short,  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable 
that  the  Egyptians — and  their  Russian  ad- 
visers— might  be  contemplating  at  least  one 
major  battle  in  the  Slnal  peninsula.  The  aim. 
presumably,  would  not  be  total  victory  over 
the  Israeli  army.  Even  a  limited  success  for 
Egypt's  armed  forces  would  radically  change 
the  political  equations  In  the  Middle  East 
and  force  an  urgent  reassessment  of  the 
long-range  prospects  in  Washington  and 
Jerusalem. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

majority  whip. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
two  parallel  but  conflicting  national 
movements  have  existed  since  1917 — and 
surely  since  1947 — seems  as  far  removed 
from  solution  today  as  it  has  at  any  time 
of  the  modem  history  of  the  area. 

In  past  weeks,  we  have  seen  tragedy 
strike  children  in  schoolyards  and  on 
buses  while  our  State  Department  still 
weighs  the  possibility  of  selling  Phantom 
jets  to  the  Israel  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  rationale 
which  surrounds  our  hesitancy  in  this 
particular  instance,  even  though  a  f  nal 
resolution  of  the  imrest  still  eludes  us. 
The  history  of  the  conflict  In  this  area 
has  only  one  lesson.  I  believe,  and  that 
lesson  is  that  the  only  deterrent  to  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  hot  war  is  a  rec- 
ogmtion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  the  validity  of  superior  Israel  military 
strength. 

Israel  asks  only  for  her  right  to  sur- 
■vlve:  she  has  earned  her  right  to  defend 
herself  with  her  own  blood.  She  asks  no 


gifts  of  men  or  arms  from  our  Govern- 
ment; after  all,  she  only  asks  for  the 
right  to  buy  planes. 

The  way  to  evaluate  friendship  be- 
tween governments  is  through  actions. 
While  we  are  assured  by  Secretary  Rog- 
ers that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
Government  that  "Israel  survives  as  a 
nation."  it  is  naive  to  think  that  peace 
can  be  achieved  in  the  Middle  East  with- 
out the  parties  to  the  conflict  being  part 
of  the  negotiations. 

The  military  fact  is  that  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  will  only  be  secure  if  Israel 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  that  peace.  As 
long  as  the  Arab  nations  feel  that  Israel 
stands  alone,  they  will  take  advantage 
and  pursue  the  war  of  attrition.  As  long 
as  it  suits  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  course  of  hartissment 
in  the  situation. 

Our  position  must  be  to  encourage 
Israel  to  come  up  with  some  new  proposal 
for  the  area  while  she  is  absolutely  as- 
sured of  our  complete  support  and  back- 
up strength.  Under  these  circimistances, 
perhai  s.  forces  within  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment could  be  in  a  stronger  position,  for 
instance,  to  at  least  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  suggesting  that  the  Palestinian 
organizations  also  be  invited  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Israel  with  the  possibility 
of  an  independent  Palestinian  state 
formed  in  the  west  bank  area  of  Jordan 
which  has  been  occupied  by  Israel  since 
the  7 -day  war,  as  suggested  by  Schlomo 
Avineri,  of  Hebrew  University. 

The  Palestinians  would  have  every- 
thing to  gain  from  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. It  would  begin  to  solve  the  refugee 
problem.  It  would  give  the  Palestinians 
a  legal  base  with  which  to  negotiate  with 
other  Arab  countries.  It  would  indicate  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  accept 
the  fact  of  Arab  nationalist  interests. 

It  would  also  begin  to  cool  the  concern 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  the  intent  of 
our  Goverrunent  in  that  area,  since  it 
would  emphasize  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Arab  and  the  Israelis. 

I  also  believe  that  a  solution  to  the 
boundary  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
will  be3t  be  served  if  somehow  the  Arab 
nations  were  contiguous  to  each  other, 
wliich  perhaps  could  be  accomplished — 
as  Prof.  Nadov  Safron  of  Harvard  sug- 
gests— by  trading  of  territory  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  Egyptians. 

I  stron-Tly  urge  our  Go'ernment.  as 
peacemaker  in  the  area,  to  encourage  Is- 
rael to  make  creative  proposals,  assured 
llvat  her  :  ecurity  will  be  protected  by  the 
United  States,  the  Arab  S'lates  and  ihe 
Soviet  Union  are  net  natural  allies  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  United  States  and 
Soviet  Uru':n  have  been  on  the  same  side 
of  the  problems  besetting  thi:  area  more 
times  than  the/  have  been  in  opposition. 
If  we  can  somehow  show  evidence  of 
accepting  the  nationalist  aspiiations  of 
the  Egj'ptians  as  well  as  cf  the  Palestin- 
ian'^, f.e  vvill  have  done  mu3h  to  cool  the 
feelings  of  the  Arabs  toward  us.  while 
we  continue  through  actiDns  and  words 
to  support  the  justified  military  needs  to 
Israel  and  encourage  her  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative in  showing  recognition  of  those 
nationalist  aspirations. 

Most  of  the  raid  activity  in  the  area  Is 
being  conducted  by  Palestinian  guer- 
rillas, protected  by  the  fact  that  no  Arab 


government  feels  responsible  for  their 
Eictions.  The  guerrillas  have  nothing  to 
lose — no  government,  no  land — so  they 
also  have  everything  to  gain  by  some 
recognition  of  their  national  aspirations, 
even  though  they  seem  to  show  the  most 
hostile  attitude  toward  Israel  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  offer  this  as  a  step  toward 
thinking  constructively  in  this  direction. 
It  can  only  be  done,  however,  if  Israel  is 
assured  of  our  absolute  commitment  to 
her. 

We  must  back  up  that  commitment  by 
immediate  sale  and  delivery  of  the  jets 
she  so  desperately  needs  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  from  strength.  She  must  be 
able  to  measure  her  own  strength  by  at 
least  being  assiu-ed  of  the  support  of  her 
friends. 

It  is  important  to  state,  in  summary, 
that  as  a  nation  we  have  a  rare  opportu- 
nity in  this  area  to  truly  support  a  gov- 
ernment conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  democratic  principles  while  we 
need  to  encourage  an  acceptance  of  two 
nationalist  movements.  It  is  irrelevant 
to  discuss  the  issue  in  terms  of  Zionism. 
We  must  begin  to  encourage  negotiation 
on  existential  terms,  both  among  the 
Arab  nations  and  the  Israelis. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Soviets  as  well  as  our- 
selves. If  we  could  adopt  a  position  of 
benevolent  neutrality,  this  would  also 
suit  the  Soviet  Union,  because  its  funda- 
mental interest  is  to  deny  us  major  in- 
fluence in  the  area  through  neutraliza- 
tion and  demilitarization. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
viewed  with  the  utmost  gravity.  The  as- 
signment of  Russian  pilots  to  active 
flight  status  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, following  the  supplying  of  increased 
Soviet  missiles  and  other  arms  to  the 
Arab  Nations,  has  created  a  dangerous 
imbalance  and  escalated  the  threat  of  a 
full-scale  Arab-Israel  war  once  again. 
Should  Israeli  and  Russian  pilots  engage 
in  combat,  we  are  faced  with  the  very 
distinct  possibility  of  a  wider  war  with 
grave  consequences  for  us  all. 

On  June  4, 1  joined  more  than  90  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  bipartisan  appeal  to  the 
President  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional jets  to  Israel  in  order  to  coimter- 
balance  the  new  Soviet  arms  buildup.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  act  quickly,  because 
of  the  long  leadtime  required  to  contract 
for,  produce,  and  deliver  jet  aircraft.  To 
delay  much  longer  is  to  allow  a  deterio- 
rating situation  to  become  irretrievable, 
and  it  is  simply  unthinkable  for  us  to 
abandon  our  friends  and  allies,  the  only 
democratic  nation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  letter  to  the  President  also  contained 
a  plea  for  urgent  consultation  v.ith  our 
NATO  allies  and  new  initiatives  on  our 
part  to  establish  a  cease-fire  as  a  precon- 
dition to  negotiations  for  peace.  I  join 
with  my  concerned  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  today  in  a  fervent  plea  for  the 
honoring  of  our  commitment  to  be- 
leaguered Israel 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  plead  for  urgent  and 
immediate  help  to  beleaguered  Israel. 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  this  cause 
before.  I  have  written  to  the  President 
to  urge  that  the  administration  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  supply  Israel 
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with  the  jet  aircraft  necessary  for  her 
survival,  and  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues— including  the  distinguished 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
in  such  pleas  for  immediate  assistance. 
I  have  grown  increasingly  impatient  at 
the  delays. 

We  deceive  ourselves,  I  think,  if  we 
deny  that  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency.  The  fact  of  massive  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Egypt  and  other  Arab 
countries,  within  the  last  few  months, 
is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  balance  of 
power  is  clearly  weighed  against  Israel 
now. 

To  leave  Israel  unprepared  should  a 
full-scale  war  begin  is  to  require  that 
the  United  States  respond  massively  at 
that  time.  I  think  we  can  envision  the 
Soviet  response.  I  believe  that  partial 
measures  and  continued  excessive  re- 
straint pose  the  greater  threat  in  the 
Middle  East — which  is  that  of  encourag- 
ing a  premature  and  imnecessary  ex- 
plosion based  on  the  presumption  that 
Israel  is  weak. 

Only  last  November  we  heard  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  declare: 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  the  battle  .  .  . 
There  no  longer  is  any  way  out  except  to 
use  force  to  open  our  own  road  toward  what 
we  want — over  a  sea  of  blood  and  under  a 
horizon  of  fire. 

I  do  not  believe  this  was  boastful  pos- 
turing. President  Nasser  is  far  stronger 
now  than  he  was  6  months  ago. 

His  cities  and  his  military  supplies  are 
protected  by  an  umbrella  of  Sonet  pilots. 
His  troops  are  relieved  for  combat  by 
thousands  of  Soviet  technicians  behind 
the  lines.  Most  of  Egypt  is  now  off  limits 
to  Israeli  counteraction  because  it  dare 
not  risk  a  face-to-face  engagement  with 
the  Soviets.  Meanwhile,  the  war  has 
gradually  intensified  as  Arab  forces, 
grown  bolder  and  more  confident,  pursue 
their  sworn  objective  of  driving  Israel 
into  the  sea. 

I  believe  we  must  take  a  risk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  of  insiu-ing  Israel's  deter- 
rent strength,  because  we  cannot  coun- 
tenance the  greater  risk  of  letting  hostile 
Arabs  beheve  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
conquer  Israel. 

I  believe  we  must  insure  that  there  is 
a  deterrent  to  further  dangerous  actions 
while  we  are  exploring  the  paths  to  a 
permanent  peaceful  settlement.  I  believe 
we  must  urgently  respond  to  Israel's  re- 
quest to  remain  capable  of  deterring  ag- 
gression by  supplying  her  fully  with  the 
jet  aircraft  she  wants.  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive. To  serve  effectively  as  a  deterrent, 
Israel's  air  strength  must  match  that  of 
her  hostile  foes. 

I  see  hesitation  as  a  genuine  threat  to 
the  survival  of  Israel.  She  is  a  great  de- 
mocracy, a  nation  imploring  us  to  let  her 
live.  We  must  not  let  her  go  down  in  the 
brief  hours  of  another  Mideast  wtir. 

I  am  warmly  encouraged  by  the  over- 
whelming response  of  the  Congress  to  our 
demands  for  immediate  aircraft  for 
Israel.  We  must  insist  on  this. 

Let  there  be  no  "sea  of  blood"  or 
"horizon  of  fire."  The  United  States  can- 
not be  responsible  for  such  a  tragic  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distingiiished  colleagues  today  in  calling 


for  the  immediate  sale  of  U.S.  jets  to 
Israel. 

Just  3  years  ago  this  month  the  four 
Arab  countries  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and 
Jordan  had  a  combined  total  of  just 
slightly  over  300  jet  planes.  Israel  had 
slightly  less  than  that  number — about 
280.  Today,  just  3  years  later  to  the 
month,  those  same  four  Arab  nations 
have  a  combined  total  of  1,230  jets,  while 
Israel  is  now  at  300.  In  other  words  there 
is  today  a  4  to  1  air  superiority  favor- 
ing the  Arab  countries.  Yet  our  Govern- 
ment holds  back  on  providing  the  planes 
necessary  to  create  the  balance  needed 
for  that  small  island  of  democracy  and 
its  brave  and  courageous  people. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, these  same  Arab  nations  are 
now  openly  talking  about  a  forthcoming 
"decisive  battle"  with  Israel. 
Tragically,  I  think,  our  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  either  understand  this  or 
they  do  not  believe  it.  It  seems  perfectly 
evident  to  me  that  unless  we  sell  immedi- 
ately, the  jet  aircraft  in  question,  the 
aforementioned  possibility  could  become 
reality.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  too,  that  air 
superiority  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  outcome  of  the  next  major  con- 
frontation between  those  nations.  It 
would  be  sad  indeed  to  continue  fighting 
a  useless,  wasteful,  and  meaningless  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  where  at  best, 
a  democracy  is  little  if  at  all  understood, 
and  let  a  nation  like  Israel  go  down  the 
road  to  defeat.  I  call  again  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  immediately  release  to 
Israel  the  jets  that  may  save  her  life  as 
a  nation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  requires  decisive  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Israel  has  tried  valiantly  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations 
with  the  Arab  leaders  without  success  to 
date.  The  Soviet  Union  has  committed 
vast  resources  to  the  goverrunent  of 
President  Nasser  in  an  effort  to  shore  up 
Egypt's  ability  to  maintain  an  offensive 
war  footing.  Israel  is  under  increasing 
military  pressures  and  continues  to  have 
to  fight  for  her  survival  on  a  day-by-day 
basis. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vast  Soviet  influ- 
ence which  has  developed  during  these 
past  several  months  poses  an  enormous 
threat  to  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  this  connection.  Israel 
long  ago  requested  that  she  be  allowed  to 
purchase  Phantom  and  Skyhawk  jets 
at  full  cost  from  our  Government  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  her  beleaguered  and 
limited  budget.  As  I  have  said  in  the  past, 
Israel  must  survive.  To  do  so.  she  will 
need  as  much  sissistance  from  friendly 
nations  as  possible.  Israel  has  demon- 
strated her  clear-cut  desire  to  assume 
the  total  responsibility  of  her  self-de- 
fense. This  nation  does  not  ask  for  the 
commitment  of  American  troops  or  ad- 
visers. Israel  needs  access  to  the  highly 
sophisticated  weapons  of  modem  de- 
fense. 

Israel  remains  steadfast  in  her  adher- 
ance  to  democratic  rule  £Uid  stands  out 
clearly  as  the  showcase  of  democracy  in 
the  entire  Middle  East.  Other  nations 
would  do  well  to  follow  Israel's  exsunple 
in  this  regard.  Our  Nation  should  clearly 
stand  behind  Israel  In  her  time  of  trou- 


ble to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  the  world  that  we  stand  firmly 
behind  genuinely  democratic  govern- 
ments and  wUl  not  tolerate  destruction 
of  or  interference  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  such  governments  If  we  do  not 
demonstrate  such  willingness,  Israel's 
survival  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  new  boldness  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  nations.  We 
must  act  decisively  now.  There  is  no  time 
to  wait. 

On  June  4  I  joined  with  others  in  this 
body  in  sending  the  following  letter  to 
the  President.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  since  it  so  well  emphasizes  the  crisis 
facing  Israel  and  the  Free  World.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Presidknt:  We  are  writing  you  to  ex- 
press our  extreme  sense  of  urgency  respect- 
ing the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  our  vital 
national  interests  are  Involved  In  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East 
pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  The  decision  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  undertake  a  direct  military  role  In 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict  by  flying  combat 
planes  over  Egypt  represents,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, a  significant  change  and  a  challenge 
to  American  strategic  interests,  as  well  as  a 
growing  threat  to  world  peace.  Recent  Soviet 
moves  have  clearly  encouraged  Arab  belliger- 
ence and  are  creating  a  growing  military  Im- 
balance in  favor  of  the  Arab  states. 

Your  decision  in  March  to  defer  the  sale 
of  additional  jet  combat  aircraft  to  Israel 
has  failed  to  Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  ex- 
ercise reciprocal  restraint  with  respect  to  the 
arming  of  the  UAR  and  the  other  Arab  states. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  the  unprecedented  step  of  overtly  In- 
volving an  Increasing  number  of  Its  own  mil- 
itary personnel  In  a  state  far  from  Its  own 
borders. 

We  beUeve.  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  should  now  announce  Its  Intention  to 
provide  Israel  with  the  aircraft  so  urgently 
needed  for  its  defense.  This  action  would 
serve  as  a  credible  response  to  the  reckless 
Soviet  escalation  of  the  Mideast  conflict.  We 
feel  that  the  strengthening  of  Israel's  mili- 
tary posture  at  this  time  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee against  the  outbreak  of  major  hostilities. 
We  also  suggest  prompt  consultations  with 
our  NATO  alUes  because  of  the  dangers 
posed  to  their  own  security  by  the  Soviet 
build-up  in  the  Middle  East  We  urge  that 
you  exert  your  Influence  to  re-establlah  the 
cease-fire  as  a  preliminary  step  to  eventual 
peace  negotiations.  These  steps  would  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  in 
the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  our  earnest  de- 
sire for  i>eace. 
Sincerely, 

CHAKLBa   VANIK. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  growing  tension  in 
the  Middle  East.  Russian  SAM-3  anti- 
aircraft missilej;  stand  poised  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  Russian  pilots  man  Mig-21's 
over  the  skies  ol'  central  Egypt.  This  in- 
fusion of  arms  into  the  Middle  East 
raises  the  threat  of  an  East-West  con- 
flict. This  confli(;t  must  be  avoided  at  all 
cost. 

Israel  has  come  to  us  as  one  of  her 
oldest  friends,  and  has  asked  to  purchase 
jet  aircraft.  She  wants  these  aircraft  to 
defend  her  territory.  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  sell  her  these  aircraft. 

In  a  period  in  which  we  find  fewer 
and  fewer  countries  which  we  can  truly 
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call  allies  there  Ls  one  nation  wiiich  now 
asks  lor  planes  in  order  to  sunive.  We 
should  not  abandon  Israel  in  her  time 
of  need. 

If  we  abandon  Israel,  v.e  would  be 
sanctioning  the  obliteration  of  a  race 
which  has  contributed  much  to  civili- 
zation. 

If  we  abandon  Israel,  Russia  would 
control  the  strategically  important  Mid- 
dle East  without  anj'  opposition  from 
the  West. 

If  we  abandon  Israel,  other  natio:is 
whom  we  are  twiuid  to  support  in  times 
of  national  survival  would  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  credibiLty  of  Amenca's  commit- 
ments. Tliey  would  say  that  the  Umied 
States  deserted  a  country  which  had 
suppoitcd  America  and  which  was  will- 
ing to  fight  for  her  own  survival  without 
demanding  mat  American  blood  should 
also  be  shed. 

There  are  tho.=e  who  say  that  by  sup- 
plying Israel  with  planes  we  are  flaming 
the  fires  of  aggression  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  disagree  with  this  judgment  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  Israel  is  an  ag- 
gressive state.  If  we  exsimine  the  history 
of  the  Arab-Israel  struggle,  we  find  that 
Israel  has  only  acted  militarily  when  her 
survival  was  at  stake.  History-  reveals 
that  aggression  onlj*  occurs  when  one 
countrj-  believes  that  it  has  the  military 
capacity  to  destroy  its  foe.  Thus,  by  not 
providing  the  Israelis  with  the  requested 
Phantom  and  Skyhawk  jet  fighters  this 
country  will  be  encouraging  the  very 
Eiggression  which  it  claims  that  it  wishes 
to  prevent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  A.rab 
leaders  are  foolish  enough  to  initiate  a 
war  which,  if  Israel  has  the  proper  pro- 
tection, will  lead  to  their  own  destruction. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  montlis  I  have  made  several 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
concerning  my  position  on  the  sale  of 
jet  aircraft  to  Israel  and  the  need  for  a 
restatement  of  this  Nation's  support  for 
Israel. 

The  recent  statements  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  indicate  that  a  decision  on 
Israel's  request  for  aid  will  be  made 
shortly  but  there  have  been  reports  that 
the  decision  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  This  decision  will  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  including  the  future  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  the  President  once  again  to  act 
firmly  and  without  equivocation. 

In  order  to  convince  the  Russians  that 
their  intervention  in  the  Middle  East  will 
not  be  tolerated,  the  President  should 
immediately  grant  Israel's  request.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  President  will  an- 
noimce  the  sale  of  125  Phantom  and 
Skyhawk  Jets  to  Israel  together  with  a 
commitment  to  sell  additional  jets  to  re- 
place those  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  also  urge  the  President  to  make 
this  announcement  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  to  wait  '.I  more  weeks  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  indicated  he  may. 
This  action  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward restoring  the  confidence  of  Israel 
and  the  free  world  in  our  Nation's  pol- 
icies. In  addition,  to  the  sale  of  jet  air- 
craft to  Israel,  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  and  the  i3ecretary  of  State  wiU 
Issue  a  clarification  of  our  policy  in  the 


Middle  East  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  all 
parties  involved  in  that  area  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  stands  as  a  friend 
of  Israel  and  that  there  will  be  no  de- 
terioration of  that  .stance. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Members  of  this  bodj-  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  has  been 
publicly  declared  in  support  of  Israel  and 
in  favor  of  the  sale  of  jet  aircraft  to 
Israel.  To  waiver  now  in  making  the 
necessary  decisions  will  only  serve  to 
give  hope  to  tlie  Arab  terrorists  who  are 
determined  to  destroy  an  independent 
nation  and  to  tiie  Soviet  Union  wliich 
will  undoubtedly  provide  as  much  assist- 
ance— 'ciOth  persoiuiel  and  equipment — 
to  the  Arab  Nations  as  will  be  tolerated 
by  the  allies  of  Israel. 

We  must  not  let  eitlier  of  these  courses 
of  action  come  about  for  further  escala- 
tion of  Uie  Middle  East  crisis  can  only 
lead  to  tragic  consequences.  We  must 
renew  our  efforts  to  bring  about  direct 
negotiations  between  the  combatants 
while  maintaining  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Middle  East  tiirough 
additional  military  aid  to  Israel. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beginning  of  this  month  marked  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  6-day  v.ar  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  has  been  a  particular- 
ly distressing  anniversary  for  it  marks 
also  the  heightenin.a  of  tensions,  mount- 
ing guerrilla  attacks,  and  inci easing 
civihan  casualties  which  tragically  in- 
clude the  deaths  of  innocent  children. 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  o»"  Israel, 
in  referring  to  these  attacks,  said  re- 
cently: 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  encouraged 
the  activities  of  murder  organizations  such 
as  Patah  Is  iniernatioual  apalhy  and  in- 
dulgence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  bitterly  disappointed 
over  the  inaction  and  delay  of  our  own 
Government  in  trying  the  preserve  the 
Mideast  balance  which  has  been  sub- 
stantially altered  by  Moscow's  assump- 
tion of  a  direct  combat  partnership  in 
Egypt. 

American  intelligence  has  indicated 
that  the  Soviets  have  begun  a  new  air 
defense  over  Egypt  which  includes  at 
least  50  Soviet  combat  pilots  actively  fly- 
ing missions  in  the  area.  Additionally, 
it  has  been  confiimed  that  Soviet  SAM- 
III  ground-to-air  missile  sites  are  run  by 
Russians  around  Cairo  and  the  Aswan 
E>am. 

Without  additional  planes.  Israel  can- 
not be  expected  to  keep  up  the  air  war 
indefinitely.  The  50  Phantom  jets  pledged 
to  Israel  by  the  Johnson  administration 
will  all  be  delivered  by  September,  and 
the  planes  that  are  lost  in  the  mounting 
air  attacks  must  be  replaced  if  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Mideast  is  to  be 
preserved. 

Over  2  years  ago.  I  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  which  authorized  the  sale 
of  50  Phantom  jets  to  Israel.  I  felt  at 
that  time,  as  I  do  today,  that  a  balance 
of  military  power  in  the  Middle  East  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  full-scale 
war  and  maintain  peace  and  security  in 
that  critical  area  of  the  world. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  the 
outstanding  Speaker  of  the  House,  John 


MfCoRMACK;  the  majoritj  leader,  Carl 
AiBtrtx;  the  majority  whip.  Hale  Boggs; 
the  minority  leader,  Gekald  Ford;  the 
minority  whip,  Les  Arends;  and  all  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  urging  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  to 
provide  Israel  as  soon  as  possible  with 
aaditional  supersonic  jet  planes  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  deter  aggression.  Our 
Cjovernnient  can  no  louLjer  afiord  inac- 
tion and  delay  in  the  face  Ci"  dn  alleied 
Mideast  military  balance  of  power. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  iso- 
lated citadel  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East,  Israel,  recently  celebrated  its  22d 
year  of  independence.  This  little  nation 
was  established  in  1948  by  action  of  the 
United  Nations — to  the  acclaim  of  most 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  sad  comm.uitary  that 
since  that  time,  during  its  entire  22  years 
of  statehood,  it  has  not  enjoyed  a  mo- 
ments peace.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  recount  the  contin- 
uous efforts  of  its  Arr^b  neighbors,  who 
unforfunately  and  most  unwisely  are 
bent  on  ns  destruction. 

For  20  years,  the  continued  existence 
of  Israel  was  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  the  people  of  America  and  to  our 
Government.  We  took  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  under  the  Pres- 
idency of  Harry  S.  Truman,  was  the  first 
coimtry  to  formally  recognize  Israel  as  a 
nation  in  1948.  Over  the  years  we  supplied 
many  fomis  of  assistance  for  its  develop- 
ment and  to  secure  its  continued  exist- 
ence. Today,  as  never  before,  we  must  re- 
emphasize  and  reaffirm  our  policy  of  con- 
cern for  the  existence  and  safety  of  Is- 
rael. 

Many  months  ago,  Israel  requested  our 
Government's  approval  for  the  purchase 
of  American  aircraft.  The  continued  de- 
lay by  our  Government  has  not  resulted 
in  similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the 
Russians  have  increased  their  support  to 
the  Arab  nations.  The  restraint  by  our 
Government  has  played  into  Russian  and 
Arab  hands. 

There  is  no  longer  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  Near  East.  It  has  been  shifted  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  Arab  nations  by 
Russian  arms  deliveries  to  Egypt  and 
Syria  from  the  end  of  the  6-day  war  to 
1969.  The  Introduction  of  Russian  pilots 
flying  Egyptian  planes,  first  detected  in 
April  of  this  year,  removes  the  argument 
that  the  Kremlin's  activities  were  limited 
to  the  defense  posture  of  its  Arab  clients. 
Israel  is  subject  to  almost  continuous  at- 
tack on  every  border.  The  Soviets  have 
clearly  established  their  presence  and  in- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East.  The  long 
range  implications  of  the  present  situa- 
tion are  ominous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  indications  that 
a  decision  on  the  Israeli  request  is  shortly 
forthcoming.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  indications  that  the  Arab  nations  are 
exerting  every  influence  against  the  ap- 
proval of  that  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
President  immediately  approve  the  re- 
quest. Such  action  Is  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  longstanding  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  and  will  best  serve 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther, such  action  will  not  deter  from  our 
efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that  part  of  the 
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world,  but,  to  the  contrary,  will  assist 
those  efforts. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  my 
many  colleagues  today  in  urging  the 
President  to  approve  the  sale  of  aircraft 
to  Israel. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  participate  in  this  special  or- 
der of  the  House  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  Americans.  As  I 
said  recently,  the  world  spotlight  can 
swing  too  far  in  any  one  direction  while 
the  Nation  struggles  with  domestic  outcry 
and  dissent  over  what  I  beUeve  was  the 
mistaken  policy  decision  to  go  into  Cam- 
bodia. We  have  seemed  to  neglect  the 
ominous  developments  that  have  oc- 
curred recently  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  valiant  nation  of  Israel  fights  on 
almost  all  of  her  borders.  Soviet  pilots 
and  technicians  have  joined  the  Air 
Force  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  While 
we  are  concentrating  our  major  effort 
against  communism  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Russia  entrenches  itself  in  the  Middle 
East. 

As  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
know,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
voiced  my  concern  for  Israel  in  its  heroic 
struggle  for  survival  over  the  years.  In 
the  last  18  years  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  be  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
repeatedly  acted  to  bring  about  an  easing 
of  the  crisis  faced  by  Israel.  A  further 
step  in  this  continuing  effort  will  be  the 
joint  letter  to  President  Nixon,  signed  by 
over  175  Members  of  the  House  urging 
that  the  administration  immediately  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  Phantom  and  Sky- 
hawk jets  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  expressed  in  our 
letter  represent  the  concern  of  milUons 
of  Americans  and  I  include  the  letter 
to  President  Nixon  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Current  intelligence  from  our  State 
Department  regarding  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  indicates  that  Israel's 
position  has  grown  even  more  ominous 
with  each  passing  week.  Our  poUcy  of  re- 
straint has  failed.  The  Soviet  intrusion 
of  pilots  and  other  military  personnel 
Into  the  Mideast  has  decidedly  tipped  the 
defensive  scales  in  favor  of  the  Arab 
nations.  We  must  hasten  to  redress  the 
bsdance.  Clearly  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion must  act  immediately.  The  priori- 
ties of  our  commitments  in  the  Midesist 
are  very  clear,  as  contrasted  with  the 
cloudy  and  dismal  state  of  our  affairs  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  recent  rmnblings 
within  the  administration,  I  believe  that 
at  last  the  word  has  finally  been  passed 
up  and  I  do  expect  that  this  week  we  will 
hear  some  favorable  news  from  the  White 
House  regarding  the  sale  of  aircraft  to 
Israel. 

I,  however,  as  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  want  the  rec- 
ord to  be  very  clear  on  this  matter.  There 
must  be  a  resd  commitment  on  our  part 
not  just  the  token  sale  of  a  few  aircraft. 
Our  action  with  regard  to  the  defense  of 
Israel,  our  only  true  ally  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  must  be  a  real  act  of  sub- 
stance. Tokenism  or  a  partial  sale  of 
equipment  needed  by  the  Israelis  will  not 
sufBce.  This  matter  Is  indeed  too  serious 
to  be  dealt  with  in  an  expedient  or  politi- 


cal fashion.  Again,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  and  congratulate  all 
my  colleagues  for  making  this  important 
special  order  possible. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  It  Is  clear  to  us  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  the  United  States 
to  take  firm  action  to  meet  the  present  dan- 
ger posed  by  the  Involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  military  forces  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  face  of  this  threat,  we  believe  that  It  Is 
urgent  that  our  government  provide  Israel 
with  additional  supersonic  Jet  planes  to  en- 
able her  to  deter  aggression  against  her. 

It  is  public  knowledge  that  the  Soviet- 
Arab  aircraft  strength  Is  now  four  times  the 
strength  of  that  of  Israel  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  fliers  and  technicians  may  ad- 
versely affect  Israel's  heretofore  qualitative 
advantage. 

The  Congress  Is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
threat  of  Soviet  presence  In  the  Middle  East, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  signatories 
hereto,  and  by  the  letter  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  which  was  signed  by  over  sev- 
enty Senators,  urging  the  immediate  sale  of 
these  planes  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  and  peace  In  the  Middle  'East. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

Samuel  P.  Prtedel. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  third  anniversary  of  Israel's 
victory  over  the  Arabs  in  the  6-day  war. 
It  was  a  victory  that  came  swiftly  but 
left  the  Israelis  confident  of  their 
strength  in  the  Middle  East.  Now,  a  short 
3  years  later  that  strength  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

Russian  intervention  has  increased  be- 
yond all  previous  limits.  The  U.S.SJI., 
no  longer  content  with  suppljing  arms 
and  bombers  to  the  Arabs,  has  attempted 
to  tip  the  balance  of  power  with  the  in- 
stallation of  missile  sites  throughout 
Egypt's  Nile  delta.  But  even  more  critical 
than  that  is  Egypt's  use  of  Soviet  pilots 
In  service  to  the  Egyptian  Air  Force. 

With  their  own  brave  determination 
and  our  continued  assistance,  the  Is- 
raelis have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
security  while  nurturing  a  culture  de- 
serving of  our  highest  praise  and  re- 
spect. The  step-up  of  Soviet  military  aid, 
however,  threatens  not  only  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel  but  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well. 

Repeatedly  the  Israel  Government  has 
turned  to  the  United  States  in  search  of 
the  additional  air  strength  it  needs  to 
deter  further  aggression  by  the  Arabs 
and  the  Soviets.  But  President  Nixon, 
awjarently  fearing  the  Soviet's  reaction 
to  increased  American  involvement,  has 
refused  to  make  any  decision  on  Israel's 
request  to  purchase  25  Phantom  and  100 
Skyhawk  jets  from  the  United  States. 

I  have  on  several  occsisions  joined 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  to  the 
President  our  support  for  such  a  pur- 
chase and  am  pleased  to  unite  with  them 
again  today  in  supporting  this  vital 
cause. 

The  President  cannot  delay  making 
his  decision  any  longer.  Recent  military 
victories  and  moimting  casualties  result- 
ing from  Soviet  intervention  have  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  people  of 
Israel  who  have  fought  courageously  to 
preserve  the  democracy  which  they  hold 
so  dear.  During  his  recent  visit  to  the 


United  States,  Israel's  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban  warned  that  additional  air- 
craft are  physically  essential  to  preserve 
the  security  of  his  people.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  Mr.  Eban  when 
In  Israel  earlier  this  year  and  respect  his 
assessment  of  their  needs. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  act 
afBrmatively  in  Israel's  behalf  «md  ar- 
range for  the  delivery  of  all  125  jets.  To 
provide  a  supply  less  than  requested 
would  only  be  a  token  gesture  by  the 
President  and  would  not  provide  the 
strength  necessary  to  prevent  further 
Soviet  siggression.  Israel  is  not  an  ag- 
gressive coimtry  and  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  its  Air  Force  to  deter  the 
Arabs  and  the  Soviets  from  resuming 
full-scale  hostilities.  We  must  not  give 
the  Arabs  an  advantage  by  allowing 
Israel's  defensive  capabilities  to  be  weak- 
ened. To  preserve  her  territorial  Integ- 
rity, we  must  be  willing  to  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  Israel's  defense  and 
to  aid  her  in  arranging  peace  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  Arab 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  3 
years  ago  war  raged  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  still  rages  there  today.  And  the  pros- 
pects for  a  lasting  find  meaningful  peace, 
raised  so  high  in  the  days  following  the 
6-day  war,  seem  today  more  remote  than 
ever. 

The  Arab  States  which  closed  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  to  Israel  in  the  days 
preceding  the  June  1967  war,  and  which 
swore  eternal  enmity  to  their  neighbor, 
are  committed  still  to  her  destruction. 

And  now,  to  Arab  intransigence  has 
been  added  So\iet  belligerence.  The  So- 
viet Union,  bent  on  fomenting  turmoil 
and  committed  to  animosity  against  Is- 
rael, has  poured  bilUons  of  dollars  worth 
of  armaments  Into  Egypt.  Even  more 
perilous,  Soviet  pilots  are  flying  combat 
jets  in  the  Egyptian  air.  SAM-3  missile 
sites  mark  the  Egyptian  landscape. 

The  time  for  this  administration  to 
reject  the  ambivalence  and  equivocation 
which  have  marked  its  posture  towards 
Israel  is  long  past  due.  In  fact,  the  only 
appropriate  pohcy  the  administration 
should  have  maintained — as  did  its 
predecessors — is  that  of  the  clearest  and 
firmest  support  for  Israel. 

Instead,  we  have  seen  a  foreign  policy 
of  passivity.  In  large  part,  the  State  De- 
partment has  neither  acted  nor  reacted, 
but  merely  contemplated.  The  one  ven- 
ture it  has  undertaken — the  proposal  of 
guidelines  for  a  peace  settlement — was 
itself  misguided,  since  it  served  to  deter 
the  possibility  of  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  conflict. 

Certainly,  the  administration  bears 
considerable  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  peril  to  Israel.  For  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  bolder  and  bolder 
steps,  each  time  testing  the  water,  so  to 
speak,  to  see  how  much  It  might  venture, 
the  administration  has  stood  aside, 
wringing  its  hands  in  concern,  while 
doing  nothing.  And  each  successive  In- 
stance of  Inaction  by  the  administration 
has  In  Its  turn  encouraged  further  acUoo 
by  the  Soviets. 

Yet,  our  Interests,  Israel's  Interests,  and 
the  Interests  of  world  peace  require  the 
survival  and  prosperity  of  that  valiant 
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nation,  seeking  only  to  live  in  peace, 
free  from  the  aggnission  of  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Traditional  U-S.  policy— as  articulated 
by  the  accions  as  v.ell  as  the  words  of 
four  successive  Presidents — Truman.  Ei- 
senhower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson — has 
been  one  of  firm  support  for  Israel.  To 
forsake  her  now  is  to  forswear  our 
word. 

Our  interests  compel  support  for  Is- 
rael because  we  support  the  principles 
of  democracy  which  she  embodies  in  her 
finest  expression. 

Our  interests  coincide  with  a  secure 
Israel  because  she.  In  her  turn,  has  of- 
fered us  firm  and  steadfast  friendship. 

Our  interests  require  support  of  Israel 
because  she  is  the  great  example  of  the 
benefits  which  modern  technology,  ideal- 
ism, and  dedication  can  bring  to  the  pov- 
erty stricken  peoples  of  the  third  world. 

Once  again,  as  I  have  done  continu- 
ousli',  I  call  upon  tlie  administration  to 
allow  Israel  to  purchase  the  Jet  planes 
which  she  seeks.  Israel's  air  force  is  her 
verj'  protection  against  destruction,  and 
we  simply  cannot  continue  to  deny  her 
the  means  by  which  to  insure  her  sur- 
\-ival. 

What  is  more,  this  sale  must  be  clearly 
labeled  as  the  United  States  signal  that 
we  support  Israel,  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate her  destruction,  that  we  deplore 
the  attacks  of  the  Arab  States  and  guer- 
rillas, and  that  we  oppose  the  Soviet 
moves  which  have  escalated  this  crisis 
to  fever  pitch . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press our  continued  support  for  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  the  safety  of  the 
Israeli  people. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  23,  1970.  which  I  am  glad 
to  insert  in  the  Record  to  emphasize  the 
urgent  necessity  of  prompt  authoriza- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government  of  arms  as- 
sistance, jets,  and  economic,  educational 
and  health  assistance  for  the  people  of 
Israel. 

The  letter  referred  to,  and  a  reply, 
follows : 

Hotrsr  or  REi>R£SE>rTAnvES. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  23  1970. 
President  Richako  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  President  :  I  am  writing  further 
to  emphasize  the  changed  situation  In  the 
MldEast.  and  particularly  to  emphasize  my 
concern  for  the  securltv  of  Israel  and  the 
safety  of  the  Israeli  people. 

Israel  Is  facing  the  pceslblllty  of  having 
to  fight  Russia,  since  Soviet  pilots  are  flying 
MIG  Jeu  for  Egypt,  and  manning  SAM-3 
sites  on  the  Suez  front.  Israel  must  con- 
front the  Soviet  Union  In  a  Cuba-type  con- 
frontation Israel  can  not  do  It  alone  It 
nee<ls  the  help  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  you  to  ask  your 
careful  consideration  and  authorization  for 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  sale  of 
United  States  Jets  to  Israel. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  Israel 
and  having  seen  the  wonderful  progress  of 
the  IsraeU  people,  I  have  learned  at  first 
hand  the  willingness  of  the  officials  of  Israel 
and  the  IsraeU  people  to  work  for  peace  and 
security,  as  weU  as  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Uld£ast. 

In  my  cooaidered  opinion,  under  the 
threat  that  faces  the  people  of  Israel  today. 
I  would  recommend  not  only  the  sale,  but 
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In  addition  the  grant  of  Jets  to  Israel,  as  well 
as  the  grant  of  military  supplies  and  eco- 
nomic, health  and  education  assistance.  We 
ciilzens  and  officials  oX  the  United  States  can 
not  afford  to  let  as  flxte  a  people  and  as  good 
a  democracy  as  Israel  go  down  without  our 
firm  United  States  support  and  assistance. 

I  do  hope  and  pray  that  a  favorable  de- 
cision will  soon  be  made,  so  that  the  world 
will  know  that  the  United  States  means 
what  It  says,  when  It  emphasizes  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  security  of  Israel. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  F^ilton. 

The  WHnx  House, 
Washington,  June  2, 1970. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Fttlton:  This  will  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ply the  State  of  Israel  with  military  Jet  air- 
craft. Your  letter  requesting  that  a  deter- 
mination be  made  In  the  affirmative  on  this 
matter  will  be  brought  to  the  President's 
early  attention. 

With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely. 

WnXIAM  E.  TiMMONS. 

Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  out 
on  the  urgent  need  for  favorable  action 
by  the  United  States  on  Israel's  request 
to  purchase  additional  aircraft,  I  deeply 
regret  the  critical  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  at  this  time  creating  this  ur- 
gency. Indeed  regret  is  more  than  an  un- 
derstatement of  the  deep  concern  and 
alarm  felt  by  so  many  of  us  over  the  mas- 
sive buildup  of  arms  shipments  to  Egypt 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  takeover 
of  Egypt's  air  defense  by  the  Russians, 
with  Russian  flyers,  Russian  techni- 
cians, and  Russian  ground  troops,  the 
Implications  and  stakes  in  the  Middle 
East  war  go  far  beyond  this  region  of  the 
world.  With  recent  reports  of  Russian 
pilots  flying  Soviet  Mig-2Is  to  "crowd" 
Israeli  air  force  pilots  in  the  so-called 
free  zone  along  the  Suez  Canal,  further- 
more, the  Soviet  actions  in  this  part  of 
the  world  can  no  longer  be  described  as 
purely  in  defense  of  their  allies. 

Aside  from  our  Nation's  historic  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion— a  right  for  which  thousands  of 
Americans  have  died  In  Vietnam  and  a 
right  which  Arab  extremists  would  deny 
the  citizens  of  Israel — the  shift  in  the 
Middle  East  balance  of  power  brought 
about  by  Russian  intervention  and  the 
terrible  potential  for  an  escalation  of  this 
conflict,  in  my  judgment,  brought  about 
the  mvolvement  of  our  Nation's  own  na- 
tional interests. 

The  overwhelming  concern  about  the 
current  imbalance  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  widespread  support  among  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  for  the  sale  of 
jet  aircraft  requested  by  Israel  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  In  January  of  this 
year  228  Members  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  signed  a  declaration  in  sup- 
port of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  reiterat- 
ing our  support  for  the  democratic  State 
of  Israel  and  stating  that— 

It  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or  in  tb«  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  th«  Impression  that  Israel  will  be 
left   defenseless   In   face  of  the   continuing 


flow  of  sophisticated  offensive  armaments 
to  the  Arab  nations  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  soiu^es. 

This  declaration,  which  I  joined  in 
signing,  went  on  to  state  that — 

We  thus  adhere  to  the  principle  that  the 
deterrent  strength  of  Israel  must  not  be  Im- 
paired. 

During  recent  weeks  a  letter  signed  by 
over  70  Senators  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  urging  the  immediate 
sale  of  the  additional  supersonic  jet 
planes  to  Israel  necessary  to  enable  her 
to  det«r  aggression  against  her.  I  have 
joined  similar  appeals  with  a  number  of 
my  House  colleagues  and  the  following 
letter  to  the  President  was  sent  by  96 
of  us  on  June  4 : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  over  the  shift  In  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  Near  East  adverse 
to  Israel  which  has  occurred  recently  as  a 
result  of  the  mtroductlon  of  Soviet  pilots 
and  SAM  sites  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  United  Slat«s  has  long  viewed  an  arms 
Imbalance  In  that  area  as  being  a  prescription 
for  widespread  hostilities.  In  addition,  these 
new  developments  represent  a  challeuge  to 
NATO's  southeastern  flank.  As  you  noted  In 
your  report  to  the  Congrees,  'The  U.S.  would 
view  any  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
predominance  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  matter 
of  grave  concern." 

It  would  appear  that  your  action  In  hold- 
ing In  abeyance  the  sale  of  the  additional 
Phantoms  and  Skyhawks  requested  by 
Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr  has  not  been  met 
by  similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Indeed,  the  Introduction  of  So- 
viet combat  pUots  Is  unprecedented  In  the 
Near  Elast  with  the  brief  exception  of  Yemen. 

Accordingly,  we  hope  that  you  will  now, 
following  the  Administration's  re\iew  of 
this  question,  make  an  early  and  affirma- 
tive decision  to  provide  Israel  with  the  ad- 
ditional Skyhawks  and  Phantoms  essential  to 
her  deterrent  strength.  We  believe  that  this 
would  serve  to  make  clear  to  the  Soviets  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  view  their  action 
and  would  be  the  best  guarantee  against  the 
outbreak  of  major  hostilities. 

Concomitant  with  this  action,  we  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  pursue  serious  arms  lim- 
itation talks  with  the  Soviets  on  the  Near 
East  which  could  be  effective  only  when  there 
Is  a  relative  arms  balance,  not  an  arms  Ira- 
balance.  We  believe  these  steps  could  facili- 
tate progress  toward  direct  negotiations  on 
the  Rhodes  formula,  consistent  with  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  October  1967. 

We  also  suggest  prompt  consultations 
with  our  NATO  allies  because  of  the  dangers 
posed  to  their  own  security  by  the  Soviet 
build-up  In  the  Middle  East.  We  urge  that 
you  exert  your  Influence  to  re-establish  the 
cease-fire  as  a  preliminary  step  to  eventual 
peace  negotiations.  These  steps  would  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  In 
the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  our  earnest  de- 
sire for  peace. 

I  have  also  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  another  letter  on  this  same 
subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  mailed. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  does  recognize  the 
changed  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
which  does  have  this  matter  under  re- 
view, will  make  an  early  and  favorable 
decision  on  Israel's  request  to  purchase 
additional  supersonic  jets  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  urging  the  United 
States  now  to  maintain  the  vital  balance 
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in  mUitsuy  strength  between  Israel  and 
her  hostile  neighbors. 

Very  few  days  have  passed  without 
word  of  new  Soviet  shipments  to  Egypt. 
Long  ago  all  Egypt's  losses  during  the  ill- 
famed  6-day  war  were  made  up  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Last  year  the  Egyptian 
Army  surpassed  its  best  condition  prior 
to  the  war  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  its  equipment  and  in  levels  of  train- 
ing provided  by  Soviet  advisers.  While 
news  of  reequipping  and  retraining  of 
the  Egyptian  Army  by  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  alarming,  the  news  in  recent 
weeks  of  installation  of  Soviet-made  and 
manned  surface-to-air  missiles  tmd  of 
Soviet  pilots  flying  missions  in  Egyptian 
marked  aircraft  totally  alters  the  com- 
plexion of  the  dilemma  of  achieving 
a  stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
no  longer  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  leisurely  contemplate  provision  of 
some  form  of  additional  support  for 
Israel  at  some  unspecified  future  date. 

Twenty-two  SAM-3  sites  are  already 
in  place  around  Alexandria.  Another  23 
sites  are  under  construction  along  the 
Suez  Canal  which  would  give  Egypt  a 
total  of  62  sites  with  approximately  480 
missiles  manned  by  more  than  5,000  Rus- 
sian technicians  and  military  advisers. 
These  missiles  combined  with  more 
sophisticated  100  mm.  radar  guided  anti- 
aircraft artillery  have  produced  an  order 
of  magnitude  increase  in  Egyptian  mili- 
tary capability.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  do  more  than  "re- 
view the  situation."  It  is  time  to  do  more 
than  replace  Israeli  aircraft  losses  which, 
to  date,  have  been  slight.  The  time  has 
come  to  permit  needed  Israeli  purchases 
of  weapons  in  any  quantity  necessary  to 
meet  the  threat  which  is  now  observable 
and  that  which  is  already  easily  predict- 
able. This  is  not  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  furnish  imlimited  arms  to  meet 
all  distantly  conceivable  future  threats, 
but  it  is  an  advocacy  of  assistance  to 
achieve  a  balance  at  the  very  least. 

Beyond  the  provision  of  arms,  it  is  en- 
cumbent upon  the  United  States  to  make 
every  effort  to  restrain  further  escala- 
tion of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  another  American 
arms  shipment  to  Israel  does  no  more 
than  spur  the  Soviet  Union  to  additional 
shipment,  nothing  of  lasting  consequence 
has  been  gained.  If  a  balance  of  arms  can 
be  achieved  and  maintained  through 
Soviet  and  American  restraint,  then 
hopes  for  negotiations  brighten.  And  that 
is  the  second  major  duty  of  the  United 
States;  to  support  every  effort  by  any 
nation  and  all  international  bodies  to 
develop  initial  grounds  on  which  nego- 
tiations can  begin.  The  present  increas- 
ing rigidity  of  both  sides  observable  to 
all  cannot  possibly  be  productive  of 
talks.  Without  some  form  of  negotiation, 
there  can  be  no  settlement  of  any  dura- 
tion. All  parties  must  meet  face  to  face 
and  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  powers  share  an  obligation  to 
undertake  the  necessary  steps  to  facili- 
tate the  beginning  of  talks.  No  one  ex- 
pects that  this  will  be  soon.  No  one  ex- 
pects that  once  begun,  such  talks  would 
be  immediately  productive.  But  with  the 
commencement  of  negotiations  there  is 
the  first  real  hope  that  the  3  years  of 
running  warfare  just  past  will  not  be 


the  prelude  to  an  equally  bloody  3  or 
more  years  to  come. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORTON  LEGISLATION  BANS  SALE 
OF  MAILING  LISTS  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND 
OTHER  SOLICITATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
gap  in  our  Federal  laws  encourages  the 
invasion  of  an  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy, and  in  some  cases,  threatens  his 
safety.  Over  the  past  2  months,  I  have 
been  studying  the  question  of  mailing  list 
sales  by  the  Federal  Government. 

After  making  a  survey  of  50  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  I  was  astounded  to 
find  the  wide  difference  in  policy.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  established  Government  policy 
on  the  sale  of  mailing  lists.  Some  agencies 
provide  such  lists  routinely,  others  do 
not.  Interestingly  enough,  all  cite  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  the  bsisis 
for  their  decisions. 

The  Federal  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  enacted  in  1967  to  provide  the 
public  with  as  complete  access  as  possible 
to  public  records. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  prevent 
Government  agencies  from  unjustifiably 
withholding  information  that  should  be 
reasonably  available  to  the  public.  Cer- 
tain information  can  be  withheld  if  it 
Involves  national  security,  proprietary 
business  information,  investigatory  files, 
or  personnel  or  medical  files.  Other  stat- 
utes protect  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
come tax  and  census  data. 

An  area  overlooked  in  the  act  is  mail- 
ing lists  compiled  by  Federal  agencies  in 
carrying  out  their  proper  roles.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  passed  as  a  license  for  commer- 
cial organizations  to  invade  an  individ- 
ual's privacy  or  to  aid  those  with  illegal 
intent. 

Last  F^ruary,  Dr.  Wendell  Ames,  di- 
rector of  the  Monroe  County  Health  De- 
partment, called  the  mailing  list  problem 
to  my  attention.  Dr.  Ames,  a  gun  col- 
lector, was  required  to  register  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act.  He  soon  found  he  was 
receiving  solicitations  from  a  sports 
supply  shop  in  Ohio.  These  solicitations 
used  the  identical  address  label  used  by 
IRS  for  its  own  mailings  to  licensees. 
When  I  first  looked  into  this,  IRS 
claimed  it  was  forced  to  sell  this  list, 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
143,000  gun  collectors  and  dealers,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  IRS  said  it  had  to  sell  the 
list  to  anyone  who  wanted  it  and  who 


paid  the  $140  charge  set  by  the  agency. 
This  amounts  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  a 
cent  per  name  and  address. 

Dr.  Ames'  complaint  was  that  his 
home  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy, 
without  his  knowledge,  by  the  sale  of 
this  list.  The  list  would  have  made  it 
easy  for  anyone  to  instantly  locate  and 
steal  suMJlies  of  weapons  kept  unpro- 
tected in  private  homes  across  the 
country. 

As  a  result  of  my  inquiry,  IRS  Com- 
missioner Randolph  W.  Thrower  re- 
viewed this  practice  and  stopped  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  names  of  gim  collectors. 
However,  IRS  continues  to  sell  the  mail- 
ing list  of  gun  dealers. 

There  are  other  examples  of  how  Fed- 
eral agencies  aid  the  invasion  of  privacy 
of  our  citizens.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  sells  at  cost  the  names 
of  all  licensed  ham  radio  operators.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Admdnistratlon  sells  the 
names  of  licensed  pilots.  The  Coast 
Guard  sells  the  names  of  registered  boat 
owners. 

The  Federal  Communication  Commis- 
sion sells  mailing  lists  vrith  the  names  of 
265,000  amateur  operators.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  sells  lists  of  li- 
censed pilots  with  680,000  names.  These 
Usts  are  sold  at  about  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
a  name,  about  the  same  as  the  list  oL 
143,000  names  of  gun  dealers  and  collect 
tors  sold  by  IRS. 

To  correct  this  serious  breach  of  pri- 
vacy, I  have  drafted  legislation  amend- 
ing the  FKedom  of  Information  Act  to 
prohibit  the  Government  from  selling 
mailing  lists  for  commercial  purposes  or 
other  soUcitations,  or  for  any  illegal  pur- 
pose. Over  75  of  my  colleagues  are  join- 
ing me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
today. 

I  also  plan  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  replies  I  had 
received  from  over  50  agencies  regarding 
their  practices  of  selling  mailing  lists. 
which  clearly  illustrate  the  inconsistency 
in  their  policies  regarding  mailing  list 
sales  and  distribution. 

My  bill  will  prohibit  the  sale  or  distri- 
bution of  any  Ust  of  names  of  Federal 
employees,  past  or  present  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  j>ersons  who  are 
licensed  or  required  to  register  with  any 
Federal  agency  unless  there  is  a  certifi- 
cation that  such  a  list  will  not  be  used 
for  commercial  or  other  solicitation  or 
for  any  unlawful  purpose. 

This  is  legislation  that  I  feel  will  pro- 
tect the  individual's  right  to  privacy  and 
safety.  It  does  not  prevent  legitimate 
access  to  agency  information  but  states 
clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  that  mail- 
ing lists  will  not  be  used  for  purposes 
affecting  individual  safety  or  privacy. 

The  need  for  a  Goveniment-wide  pol- 
icy on  the  question  of  mailing  lists  Is 
obvious  to  me,  and  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  legislation  I  have  proposed 
will  provide  the  missing  policy  direction. 
I  feel  it  is  a  positive  bsdance  between  the 
public's  right  to  know  and  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information  which 
originated  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  I  hope  early  hearings  will  be  held 
on  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  language  of 
the  bill  at  this  point: 

H.R.  17990 

A   bill   lo  limit  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies 

Bf  it  enacxed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  emiended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■'(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
no  agency  may  distribute,  sell,  or  otherwise 
make  available  to  any  person  any  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of — 

"(A I  employees,  or  former  employees,  of 
any  agency, 

■  ■  ( B 1  persons  licensed  by  any  agency, 

"(C)  persons  registered  or  required  to  file 
information  with  any  agency,  or 

"(D>  members,  or  former  members,  of  the 
.Armed  Forces,  except  in  accordance  with 
paragraph   (2)    or   (3). 

"(2)  An  agency  may  make  available  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  of  persons  referred 
to  in  paragraph   ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  If  the  p>erson  to  whom  such  list  Is 
made  available  certifies  (In  such  manner  as 
the  agency  shall  by  regulations  prescribe) 
that — 

"■(1)  such  list  will  not  be  used  for  purposes 
of  conunerclal  or  other  solicitation,  and 

"(11)  such  list  win  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  is  unlawful  under  any  State 
or  Federal  law,  or 

"(B)  If  the  list  Is  made  available  by  the 
agency  as  a  necessary  part  of  Its  statutory 
functions  or  requirements  (other  theai  re- 
quirements imposed  by  this  section). 

•■(3)  Any  tigency  may  make  available  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  if  specifically  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  statute  I  other  than  this 
section). 

"(4)  No  person  who  has  received  a  list 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  may  make  such 
list,  or  any  copy  thereof,  available  to  any 
other  person.  No  person  who  receives  a  list 
In  violation  of  the  preceding  sentence  may 
use  such  list  for  purposes  of  commercial 
or  other  solicitations  or  for  any  purpose 
which  Is  unlawful  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(5)  Any  person  whose  name  and  address 
is  on  any  list  made  available  under  p>ara- 
graph  (2)  (Ai  and  who  is  solicited  in  a  com- 
munication mailed  to  him  the  address  of 
which  Is  obtamed  from  such  list  may  request 
the  person  who  addressed  such  communica- 
tion to  remove  his  name  from  such  list.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  request,  the  person  address- 
ing the  communication  shall  remove  such 
name  from  sxich  list. 

"(6)   Any  peraon — 

"(A)  who  uses  a  list  for  a  purpose  for 
which  he  has  certified  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  that  he  will  not  use  such  list, 

"(B)  who  makes  a  list  available  to  any  per- 
son or  uses  a  list.  In  violation  of  paragraph 
(4).  or 

"(C)   who  falls  to  remove  a  name  from  a 
list  In  accordance  with  paragraph   rS). 
shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,   or   fined   not   more   than   $10,000,    or 
both." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  lists 
made  available  by  an  agency  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  Subsection  (c)  of  section  552  Is  re- 
designated as  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  a  list  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill : 

COSPONSORS 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

WUUam  R.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mario  Blaggl.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr..  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Ray  Blanton,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

Edward    P.    Boland,   Democrat,   of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Garry  Brown.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 
James   T.   BroyhiU,   Republican,   of   North 
Carolina. 

Daniel    E.    Button,    Republican,    of    New 
York. 

Bob  Casey,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Shirley  Cbisholm,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Don  H.  Clausen,  Republican,  of  California. 

William  (Bill)  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 
James  C,   Cleveland,   Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

R.     Lawrence     Coughlln,     Republican,    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Florence   P.    Dwyer,   Republican,   of   New 
Jersey. 

John  N.  Erlenborn,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Hamilton    Pish,    Jr.,    Republican,    of    New 
York. 

Walter  Flowers,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

William  D.  Ford,  Democrat,  of   Michigan. 

James  G.  Fulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Barry    M.    Goldwater.   Jr..   Republican,    of 
California. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr..  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Gilbert  Gude,  Republican,  of  Maryland. 

Seymour    Halpern      Republican,    of    New 
York. 

Orval  Hansen,  Republican,  of  Idaho. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

James    P.    Hastings.    Republican,    of    New 
York 

Ken  Hechler.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Chet  Hollfleld,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Craig  Hosmer,  Republican,  of  California. 

WUUam  L.  Hungate.  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

John  E.  Hunt,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 

Carleton  J.  King.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  S.   Kleppe,  Republican,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Clarence  D.  Long,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  Democrat,  of  New 
York 

Donald  E.  Lukens,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  M.  McDade.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Martin  B.  McKneally,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Robert   B.   Mathias,   Republican,   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 

P.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Richard    L.    Ottlnger,    Democrat,    of   New 
York. 

Edward  J.  Patten.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  M.   Pelly,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

J.  J.  Pickle,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Otis  G.  Pike.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Albert  H    Qule,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

Tom  Rallsback.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Ogden  R  Reld,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Rhodes.  Republican,  of  Arizona. 

Peter   W.   Rodlno.   Jr..   Democrat,   of  New 
Jersey. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Fernand    J.    St    Germain.    Democrat,    of 
Rhode  Island. 

John  P.   Saylor,   Republican,   of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Gamer  P.  Shrlver,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Robert  L    F.  Slkes,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

B.  P.  Slsk,  Democrat,  of  California. 


Robert  T.  Stafford,  Republican,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr..  Republican,  of 
Connecticut. 

G.  William  Whltehurst.  Republican,  of 
Virginia. 

Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

John  M.  Zwach,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making 
my  survey  of  Federal  agencies,  I  found 
a  wide  variety  of  policies  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  50  agencies 
and  the  responses : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Washington,  DC,  March  5,  1970. 
Hon.  L.  QuiNCT  Mumtobo, 
Librarian,  ^ 

Library  of  Congress. 

Dear  Mr.  Mumfokd:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  some  government  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  selling  or  mak- 
ing available  mailing  lists  including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals  or  firms 
which  fall  under  their  Jurisdiction  or  regula- 
tion. 

I  am  conducting  a  government-wide  study 
of  all  mailing  lists  that  agencies  have  pre- 
pared and  made  available  to  the  public.  My 
purpose  is  to  weigh  the  balancing  Interests 
between  freedom  of  Information  and  the  In- 
dividual's right  to  privacy. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me  with 
Information  about  any  mailing  lists  your 
agency  or  Its  components  have  developed,  to 
whom  you  have  sold  them  or  allowed  distri- 
bution, the  charge  to  purchaser,  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  how  your  cost  Is  determined 
and  the  specific  legislative  authority  under 
which  you  sell  each  list. 

So  there  Is  no  delay  In  my  study,  I  hope 
you  can  provide  this  information  as  soon 
as  possible,  preferably  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  assist- 
ance and  cooperation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Fhank  Horton. 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Weuare, 

March  9. 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  The  Secretary  has  re- 
ferred your  March  5  letter  concerning  gov- 
ernment mailing  lists  to  the  appropriate  of- 
fice. 

A  reply  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  W.  Poole, 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Liaison. 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  22, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  refers  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  5.  1970,  in  which  you  requested 
information  regarding  the  sale  or  furnish- 
ing of  HEW  mailing  lists  to  the  public. 

Because  of  the  decentralization  of  dis- 
tribution activities  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment, details  regarding  Individual  transac- 
tions are  not  Immediately  available.  Accord- 
ingly, the  data  you  have  requested  will  be 
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obtained  and  the  results  will  be  furnished 
to  you  without  delay. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Finch. 

Secretary. 

Department  op  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  30,  1970. 
Hon.   Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  As  Secretary  Finch  ad- 
vised you  In  his  letter  of  April  22,  we  have 
had  to  survey  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  the  Information  you  re- 
quested on  the  sale  or  furnishing  of  mail- 
ing lists  to  the  public. 

As  a  result,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment have  made  mailing  lists  available 
to  both  nonprofit  and  private  Interests  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis  as  follows: 

A.  National  Institutes  of  Health. — On  two 
occasions  mailing  lists  were  furnished  with- 
out change  to  non-Government  requestors. 
The  first  instances  was  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  a  surgical  instrument  firm  In  Bos- 
ton which  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  mailing 
list  for  either  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  or  one  of  the  other  period- 
icals published  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, it  Is  not  recalled  which.  The  other 
Instance  was  In  response  to  a  request  by  the 
Upjohn  Company  which  asked  for  the  mail- 
ing list  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  In  connection  with  distributing  an 
announcement  of  a  NOT-sponsored  meeting 
on  Upjohn's  new  drug,  "Cytosar." 

B.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration.— Requests  from  private  inter- 
ests to  use  HSMHA  lists  are  very  Infrequently 
received.  Because  of  this,  no  special  criteria 
has  been  developed  to  determine  who  shall  be 
furnished  such  lists,  and  no  special  restric- 
tions are  imposed  upon  the  recipient  to  their 
use.  HSMHA  mall  list  sponsors  are  free  to 
exercise  their  own  Judgment  in  making  their 
lists  available  for  use  by  private  interests. 
The  sponsors  normally  Inquire  as  to  the  use 
to  which  the  mall  list  printout  will  be  put 
and  what  type  of  information  or  literature 
will  be  distributed,  prior  to  authorizing  re- 
lease of  the  list. 

Mailing  lists  are  made  available  to  printing 
contractors  producing  Govertmient  publica- 
tions for  use  in  making  direct  shipment  by 
the  printer.  Address  information  Is  normally 
furnished  on  gummed  labels  and  precautions 
are  taken  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
this  Information.  Additionally,  mailing  lists 
are,  on  occasion,  made  available  to  grantees 
and  contractors  as  part  of  the  terms  of  the 
grant  or  contract. 

We  know  of  no  Instance  in  which  mailing 
lists  have  been  sold  by  the  Department.  How- 
ever, one  list  is  presently  being  prepared  for 
which  a  fee  Is  to  be  charged.  Since  the  list 
Is  extensive  and  its  compilation  will  require 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  time,  a  fee  will 
be  charged  to  cover  the  costs.  This  list  Is 
being  compiled  by  the  Environmental  Health 
Service  for  the  Law  Publishing  Company, 
Blue  Island,  Illinois,  and  consist  of  the  name, 
title,  and  business  address  of  technically 
oriented  personnel  In  the  ESivlronmental 
Health  Service.  The  list  will  be  prepared  in 
an  estimated  200  hours  for  which  the  Law 
Publishing  Company  will  pay  the  »3.00  rate 
required  under  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment. It  Is  to  be  used  to  distribute,  free 
of  charge,  a  controlled  publication  func- 
tionally related  to  the  Environmental  Health 
Service. 

Pees  are  authorized  in  PL  90-23  and  In  the 
Public  Information  Regulations  of  the  De- 
partment as  stated  in  Subpart  E,  Section 
5.60. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  pro- 


vide routine  information  to  the  general  pub- 
lic without  charge.  Special  information  serv- 
ices involving  a  benefit  that  does  not  accrue 
to  the  general  public  shall  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  fees,  which  shall  be  fixed  In  such 
amounts  as  to  recover  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment providing  such  services.  Fees  will 
be  charged  for  the  following  special  services: 

(a)  Reproduction,  duplicating,  or  copying 
records. 

(b)  Certification  or  authentication  of  rec- 
ords. 

(c)  Searches  of  or  for  records. 

In  the  Interests  of  protecting  the  privacy 
of  individuals,  an  additional  criterion  has 
been  applied  In  cases  of  requests  for  lists 
of  Government  employees.  The  policy  of  the 
Department  Is  to  supply  the  official  but  not 
the  home  addresses  on  mailing  lists  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Department.  This  Is  not, 
however,  always  possible  for  mailing  lists 
containing  names  of  private  individuals. 

For  your  information,  the  only  6i>ecific 
reference  to  mailing  lists  is  contained  in 
Appendix  A.  Item  16,  of  the  Department's 
Public  Information  Regulation  which  lists 
examples  of  records  which  are  exempt  from 
mandatory  disclosure.  Item  16  reads: 

"Official  personnel  folders  and  related  files 
including  grievance  and  disciplinary  files, 
confidential  statements  of  employment  and 
financial  interest;  performance  evaluations 
and  test  scores;  internal  mailing  keys." 

We  hojje  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stuart  H.  Clarke, 
Acting   Deputy   Assistant   Secretary   for 
Administration. 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  concerning  your  mailing  Usts 
study. 

The  General  Services  Administration  does 
not  routinely  make  mailing  lists  available. 
However,  certain  lists  are  made  available  to 
specific  interest  groups.  For  example,  con- 
tractors on  our  Federal  Supply  Schedule  are 
provided  with  lists  of  Government  offices 
which  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  de- 
scriptions of  and  pricing  Information  on  spe- 
cific commodities.  Contractors  are  provided 
these  lists  at  no  cost  since  the  lists  are  used 
to  distribute  their  descriptive  catalogs  to 
Federal  agencies,  and,  thus,  are  of  benefit  to 
those  Federal  agencies  concerned.  These  lists 
contain  the  addresses  of  Federal  offices  and 
not  individual  names. 

There  are  relatively  few  requests  for  copies 
of  any  mailing  list  maintained  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  In  each  re- 
quest, however,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
danger  of  invasion  of  Individual  privacy.  In 
most  instances,  the  few  lists  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion are  released  upon  request.  For  example, 
a  recent  request  from  a  contractor  who 
wanted  to  subcontract  work  under  a  Fed- 
eral Supply  Service  contract  resulted  In  this 
contractor  being  furnished  with  a  list  of 
firms  which  had  Indicated  a  desire  to  sell 
metal  shelving  to  the  Government. 

Other  requests  for  lists  are  generally  of  a 
related  nature,  and  the  request  Is  for  lists 
of  firms  or  Individuals  who  have  Indicated 
Interest  in  dong  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  with  a  private  entrepreneur. 
Except  where  the  release  of  a  mailing  list 
may  result  In  savings  to  the  Government,  the 
recipient  of  the  list  Is  charged  with  the  cost 
of  preparation.  This  Includes  costs  of  labor, 
materials,  and  addressing  equipment  usage. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you. 


If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hestitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  KtrNZio, 

Admtntatrofor. 

Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corp., 

Washington,  D.C.  April  8,  1970. 
Hon.   Frank   Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  Is  In  somewhat 
tardy  response  to  your  letter  of  March  5, 1970, 
regarding  mailing  lists  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp)oration  may  be  making  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  Corporation  has  been 
In  a  period  of  transition  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Its  new  recently-designated  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Frank  Wllle,  and  this  has  delayed 
some  of  our  correspondence.  I  had  occasion 
last  week,  however,  to  discuss  your  Inquiry 
with  Mr.  Monahan. 

As  of  January  1  each  year,  the  Corporation 
publishes  a  computer  print-out  of  the  In- 
sured operating  banking  offices  In  the  United 
States  and  Territories.  A  copy  Is  enclosed. 
This  Information  is  published  in  limited 
quantity  primarily  for  internal  and  bank 
regulatory  use.  It  Includes  the  names  of 
banks,  and  the  cities  and  States  or  Territories 
in  which  they  are  located.  Additionally,  it 
uses  symbols  designating  the  kind  of  bank, 
i.e.,  N-National  banks,  SM-8tate  member 
banks  (members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  S3rs- 
tem) ,  NM-lnsured  State  commercial  banks 
(not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem). 

This  publication  does  not  Include  the 
names  of  officers,  street  addresses,  or  zip 
codes.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  this 
book  Is  expensive  to  publish  and  distribute, 
we  have  tried  to  discourage  the  people  re- 
questing this  information  presumably  so  that 
they  could  compile  mailing  lists.  However, 
more  recently,  because  of  provisions  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  we  have  re- 
luctantly adopted  a  somewhat  more  relaxed 
position  in  this  matter.  We  have  replied  to 
requests  with  a  letter  pointing  out  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  Information  and  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  a  bank  directory.  Thereafter, 
If  the  Inquirer  persisted,  the  name  of  his 
firm  has  been  added  to  our  mailing  list. 

The  mailing  list  for  Operating  Banking 
Offices  now  approaches  1200  copies.  This  In- 
cludes Internal  distribution,  other  bank 
regulatory  agencies,  banks,  financial  trade 
associations,  research  organizations,  adver- 
tising agencies,  and  some  others  undoubtedly 
Interested  In  marketing  their  products  or 
services. 

In  the  past,  however,  we  have  not  charged 
for  this  book.  Last  Pall,  to  discourage  in- 
quiries, several  requests  were  answered  with  a 
letter  Indicating  there  would  be  a  charge  of 
$5.00  a  copy.  Later,  we  concluded  that  this 
form  of  discouragement  was  not  worth  the 
effort,  inasmuch  as  it  would  probably  cost 
the  Corporation  more  than  $6.00  a  copy  to 
collect  and  process  that  amount. 

In  essence,  therefore,  we  are  holding  ovrt- 
side  distribution  of  this  list  to  the  minimum 
but,  when  confronted  with  the  Issue,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  conclude  that  a  cit- 
izen should  be  denied  access  to  a  bare- bones 
listing  of  the  banks  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Corporation. 
Sincerely, 

EswABO  F.  Phelps,  Jr., 

Controller. 

PxAcx  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  7, 1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton;  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  6,  1970.  The  Peace 
Corps  maintains  address  lists  for  staff  and 
Volunteer  personnel,  Volunteer  next  of  kin. 
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Returned  Volunteers.  Staff  and  Volunteer 
applicants,  and  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals wishing  to  receive  Information  about 
the  Peace  Corps.  Ail  lists  are  for  the  use  of 
this  Agency  only-  and  no  lists  are  sold  or 
distributed  outside  the  Peace  Corps. 

If    any    further    information    Is    needed 
please  advise  us. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  H.  BiaTCHJORO. 

Department  of  AoRicuLruRE. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  6,  1970. 
Hon.   Prank  Horton. 

House  of   Representatives,  | 

Washington,    D.C^ 

De.ar  Mr.  Horton:  I  am  pleased  that  you 
are  making  a  government-wide  study  of 
mailing  lists  In  order  to  weigh  the  balancing 
interest,  between  freedom  of  information  and 
the  indi-.-idual's  right  to  privacy. 

This  Is  an  area  In  which  the  Department 
is  greatly  concerned  because  it  must  keep  lists 
of  several  million  farmers  participating  in 
farm  programs,  because  of  Its  regulatory  and 
cooperative  work  such  as  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  and  its  reliance  upon  700,000  un- 
paid crop  reporters  and  about  150,000  unpaid 
members  of  the  agribusiness  community  for 
accurate  statistical  information. 

In  addition,  the  Department  must  main- 
tain mailing  lists  of  its  own  personnel. 

It  Is  not  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
policy  to  maintain  mailing  lists  for  sale  to 
the  public 

Several  directories  are  compiled  and  re- 
produced by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  course  of  carrying  out  Its  responsibili- 
ties. Prlriclpal  distribution  of  these  direc- 
tories is  internal  and  to  cooperating  InsU- 
tutlons.  lndlvldual«,  and  firms.  In  some 
Instances,  these  also  are  available  on  request 
to  the  public  without  cost  and  are  for  sale 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfBce.  Some  stfc  available 
only  on  request  to  the  Department,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  these. 

A  survey  of  sutJi  directories  and  mailing 
lists  available  to  the  public  was  made  In 
response  to  your  request,  and  a  summary  of 
this  suney  is  enclosed. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires 
us.  upon  request,  to  provide  records,  if  they 
exist,  unless  disclosure  Is  prohibited  or  un- 
less It  Is  determined  that  the  request  ahould 
be  denied  under  one  of  the  exemptions  made 
possible  by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
One  of  these  exemptions  is  to  avoid  disclosure 
which  would  constitute  a  clearly  tmwar- 
ranted  invasion  of  jjersonal  privacy.  This 
exemption,  however,  is  not  mandatory:  its 
use  for  denying  a  request  must  be  by  ad- 
ministrative determination. 

Depar.ment  policy  Is  to  withhold  lists  of 
names  tind  addresses  c  f  farmers,  business- 
men, persons,  firms,  or  organizations  used  In 
the  Department  to  obtain  Information  or  to 
maU  information  requested  If  those  lists 
are  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 
solicitation  purposes. 

A  new  policy  is  being  put  into  effect  by  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Cosiservatlon 
Service  in  connection  with  requests  for  lists 
of  farmers. 

This  is  discussed  in  the  enclosure  under  the 
heading.  "Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Consersation  Service." 

Thank  >-ou  for  this  opportunity  to  provide 
information  on  sale  or  disclosure  of  mailing 
lists. 

Sincerely. 

E.  F.   Behbens. 
ExecuUve  AsHstant  to  the  Secretary. 

Smtthsontan  iNSTnxmoN, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  April  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Hobton, 
House  of  Representativei, 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAR  Mr.  HonON :  The  Smithsonian  main- 
tains fairly  extensive  mailing  lists  for  vari- 


ous purposes.  These  are  used  for  distribu- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  informational  mate- 
rials, including  a  monthly  calendar  of  events 
and  schedules  of  academic  activities  in  the 
Washington  area.  We  also  mail,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  programs  or  invitations  for  a 
continuing  series  of  museum  activities.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  many  specialized  areas 
represented  by  our  art.  science,  and  history 
departments,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
sp>eclallzed  lists  that  provide  for  distribu- 
tion of  materials  as  well  as  communication 
with  Individuals  within  various  communities 
of  interest. 

Among  these  listings,  I  should  probably 
mention  in  particular  the  growing  list  of 
members  of  our  Smithsonian  Associates 
group,  which  now  Includes  some  10.000  ad- 
dresses here  in  the  Washington  area.  With 
the  development  this  spring  of  a  nation- 
wide Associates  program  and  a  magazine  for 
members,  this  list  can  be  expected  to  grow 
significantly. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  does  not  sell 
mailing  lists.  We  have  occasionally  made 
them  available,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  to 
organizations  closely  related  to  the  Smlth- 
tonian  or  its  components  when  there  has 
been  a  specific  purpose.  For  example,  should 
a  local  university  be  holding  a  conference 
In  a  specific  scientific  field,  our  people  in 
this  area  would  certainly  consider  provid- 
ing a  list  of  their  own  correspondents  so 
-.hat  they  coiild  be  Invited  to  participate. 
Likewise,  if  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  were  holding  an  annual  meeting 
In  Washington,  our  numismatists  would 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  provide  a  list  of 
their  regular  contacts  in  this  vicinity. 

When  such  assistance  has  been  provided, 
we  have  done  it  without  charge.  However, 
if  a  situation  should  develop  where  sub- 
stantial staff  time  or  other  services  became 
Involved,  we  would  naturally  consider  ap- 
propriate compensation. 

I  should  point  out  in  passing  that,  as  you 
know,  the  Smithsonian  has  a  private  as 
well  as  governmental  character  growing  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  its  establishment 
in  the  early  19th  century  and  the  private 
endowments  that  help  finance  some  of  the 
components.  I  feel  It  appropriate  to  bring 
this  to  your  attention  because  your  study 
appears  most  particularly  related  to  gov- 
ernment agency  mailing  lists. 

We  are,  of  course,  happy  to  provide  this 
information,  and  will  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance you  may  request  In  this  connection. 
Please  let  us  know  when  we  can  help  In  any 
further  way. 

Sincerely  yours. 

S.  DnXON  RiPLET, 

Secretary. 


The  Whitx  Housje, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  This  is  In  further  reference  to 
your  letter  to  the  President  concerning  the 
sale  of  lists  of  licensed  firearms  dealers  and 
collectors  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  understand  that  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  has  recently  Informed  you 
that  he  has  directed  that  In  the  future  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  persons  li- 
censed as  collectors  under  the  Gun  Control 
Act  will  not  be  disclosed,  but  that  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  contemplates  dis- 
closure of  the  list  of  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  dealers. 

I  believe  the  Commissioner's  decision  pro- 
vides a  proper  balance  between  the  protec- 
tion of  an  Individual's  right  of  privacy  and 
the  public's  right  to  informaUon  regarding 
persons  engaged  In  business.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  that  this  i^iproach  Is  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  which  you  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  President. 


With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  Secretary  Stans  has 
asked  me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
March  5  requesting  information  for  a  govern- 
ment-wide study  of  all  mailing  lists  that 
agencies  have  prepared  and  made  available  to 
the  public. 

We  will  give  you  a  further  reply  In  this  re- 
gard as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Sol  Mosheb, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton  ;  This  replies  to  your  let- 
ter to  me  of  March  5,  1970  regarding  mailing 
lists. 

Mailing  lists  are  developed  by  many  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Department.  They  enable 
the  bureaus  to  send  publications  and  other 
matertels  requested  by  persons  and  firms 
and  they  enable  the  bureaus  to  commtini- 
cate  with  people  and  organizations  who  are 
Interested  in  the  work  jjerformed  by  the 
bureaus. 

With  the  exceptions  stated  below,  we  do 
not  make  mailing  lists  available  to  members 
of  the  public  under  any  circumstances.  At- 
tached are  copies  of  two  letters  which  de- 
lineate clearly  the  responses  we  have  made 
to  Insistent  requests  for  the  release  of  mail- 
ing lists. 

In  the  case  of  the  Census  Bureau,  we  do  not 
release  any  information  of  a  p)erBonal  or  cor- 
porate nature,  not  even  to  other  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Commerce 
Trade  Lists  available  to  present  and  poten- 
tial U.S.  exporters  who  are  seeking  foreign 
business  connections.  The  lists  are  sold  at 
cost  to  U.S.  business  firms.  Lists  are  cur- 
rently being  sold  for  $1.00  per  country  for 
each  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
(SIC)  number.  Approximately  jO.OOO  lists 
per  year  are  sold.  Also,  the  entire  Trade  List 
Is  avsaiable  on  magnetic  tape  for  •2,500. 

The  Patent  Office  prepares  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  the  following 
publications:  "Directory  of  Registered  Patent 
Attorneys  and  Agents"  at  $1.50  per  copy  and 
"Roster  of  Attorneys  and  Agents  Registered 
to  Practice  Before  the  U.S.  Patent  OfBce"  at 
$1.00  per  copy. 

In  addition,  the  Patent  Office  prepares 
and  sells  a  special  listing  of  Patent  Attor- 
neys and  Agents  to  Dr.  Irving  Kayton.  Di- 
rector of  the  Computers-ln-Law  Program, 
George  Washington  University.  720  20th  St.. 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006.  Dr.  Kayton 
performs  work  for  the  Patent.  Trademark  and 
Copyright  Foundation  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  requests  this  list  ap- 
proximately twice  each  year.  Charges  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  actual  computer  time 
used.  Preparation  of  this  information  Is  au- 
thorized by  35  use.  11  which  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  print  laws  and  rules  re- 
lating to  trademarks,  and  circulars  or  other 
publications  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
Patent  Office. 

I  hope  this  gives  you  the  Information  you 
are  seeking   Please  call  upon  us  If  you  would 
like  more  details. 
Sincerely, 

Mauricx  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


June  9,  1970 
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September  22,  1967. 
Re  Request  for  Consideration. 
Mr.  Aj-bert  J.  Diaz, 
Aficro^im  Editions,  Inc., 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Diaz:  I  have  carefully  considered 
your  request  for  reconsideration  dated  Sep- 
tember 8.  1967,  for  the  Bureau's  mailing  list 
of  subscribers  to  the  microfilmed  Govern- 
ment reports  and  patents  which  you  specified. 
I  have  concluded  that  these  records  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  exemptions  from  pub- 
lic disclosure  contained  in  subsections  (b) 
(4)  and  (6)  of  5  U.S.C.  552  and  are  not  to 
be  made  available.  I  am,  therefore,  denying 
your  request  for  such  records. 

Each  of  the  persons  on  the  Bureau's  mail- 
ing lists  voluntarily  submitted  his  name  and 
address  to  the  Bureau  for  the  limited  and  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  purchasing  and  obtaining 
specific  Government  publications  or  other 
materials,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  They 
did  not  act  under  compulsion  or  any  law, 
and  these  subscription  lists  have  not  In  the 
past  and  are  not  now  considered  to  be  public 
records  available  to  Inspection  upon  demand. 

When  these  persons  furnished  this  agency 
their  names  for  this  limited  purpose,  they 
relied  upon  the  Bureau's  discretion  to  utilize 
their  Identities  for  the  intended  purpose.  I 
deem  that  such  Identities  were  submitted  In 
confidence  and  are  confidential,  and  that 
their  disclosure  would  be  an  impairment  of 
such  confidence  and  of  their  personal  pri- 
vacy, particularly  If  disclosure  would  be  the 
basic  for  commercial  or  other  solicitations  by 
outside  parties. 

It  is  In  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Interest  and  part  of  lu  program  to  encour- 
age businessmen  and  others  to  obtain  trade 
and  technical  information  useful  to  them 
which  Is  published,  collated,  or  made  avail- 
able by  Government  agencies.  It  also  is  in 
the  Interest  of  these  subscribers  to  receive 
such  Government  materials.  If  persons  who 
subscribed  to  Government  publications  or 
materials  knew  that  by  so  doing  they  were 
to  open  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  commercial 
or  otlier  solicitations  by  persons  who  ob- 
tained the  subscription  lists  from  Govern- 
ment agencies,  they  might  well  decide  not 
to  subscribe,  to  their  own  and  the  Govern- 
ment's detriment. 

As  I  understand,  your  business  is  to  sell 
microfilm  equipment  and  related  materials 
and  data,  and  I  assume  that  you  '^vlsh  to 
obtain  those  mailing  lists  for  your  business 
purposes.  Although  this  is  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose, the  subscribers  have  their  own  means 
of  ascertaining  available  mircrofilm  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Persons  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain Government  subscription  or  mailing 
lists  for  commercial  or  similar  solicitations 
would  be  using  the  Government  agencies  as 
sources  of  customers  or  other  sollcltees  free 
or  at  a  nominal  charge,  and  thereby  avoid 
obtaining  customers  at  their  own  proper 
exjjense.  Although  this  Department  does  at- 
tempt to  aid  businessmen,  It  would  be  an 
abuse  of  Its  discretion  and  confidence  to 
utilize  captive  subscribers  to  Government 
publications  to  aid  business  solicitors  in  this 
manner. 

A  mailing  list  Is  In  Itself  something  of 
commercial  value.  Companies  are  In  the  busi- 
ness of  preparing  and  selling  lists  for 
solicitation  ptirposes.  Mailing  lists  held  by 
Government  agencies  are  items  of  valuable 
property,  and  are  significant  as  such  rather 
than  as  Government  records.  The  Congress 
recognized  In  Its  consideration  of  the  new 
law  that  where  property  or  Information  in 
private  hands  could  be  held  in  confidence. 
Government  agencies  should  also  treat  in 
confidence  under  5  U.S.C.  552(b)(4).  Cus- 
tomer lists  were  specifically  mentioned  in 
this  regard.  I  conclude  that  when  the  Bu- 
reau Itself  compiles  and  holds  similar  mail- 
ing lists.  It  likewise  Is  covered  by  the  con- 
fidentiality provision  of  subsection  (b)(4). 
Nor  Is  there  any  Indication  that  Congress 


Intended  by  this  law  for  a  Goverrunent 
agency  to  give  away  such  property  to  any 
person  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  making  a 
copy. 

It  was  also  recognized  in  connection  with 
exemption  (b)  (6)  of  5  U.S.C.  552  that  a  pos- 
sible area  of  Invasion  of  privacy  would  be 
the  furnishing  of  detailed  Information  about 
Government  employees  or  lists  of  other  per- 
sons. Information  about  Government  em- 
ployees, such  as  their  home  addresses,  is  not 
to  be  disclosed  for  commercial  or  other 
solicitations.  I  conclude  that  it  would  like- 
wise be  an  Impairment  of  the  privacy  of  sub- 
scribers to  Government  materials  to  make 
their  names  and  addresses  known  for  com- 
mercial or  other  solicitations  within  the 
scope  of  5  U.8.C.  652(b)  (6) . 

Lastly,  the  essential  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  Public  Information  law  is  to  have  Fed- 
eral agencies  Inform  the  public  about  their 
organizations,  operations,  decisions,  and 
rules,  and  to  make  their  records  publicly 
available,  sob  that  Interested  persons  ■*'hen 
adequately  «iformed  would  know  what  the 
agencies  were  doing  and  how  to  deal  \s-lth 
them  more  effectively.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  records  which.  If 
disclosed,  would  Impair  Important  Govern- 
ment operations  or  rights  of  privacy  should 
be  protected  from  disclosure.  A  balancing  of 
these  opposing  Interests  is  to  be  made  in 
determining  record  availability  under  the 
law. 

Requests,  such  as  yours,  for  records  of 
subscribers  to  Government  information  made 
for  the  commercial  advantage  or  gains  of  the 
requesting  parties,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  avowed  purposes  and  policies  of  the  law. 
This  is  not  the  type  of  information  which  the 
Congress  had  In  mind  would  require  disclo- 
sure to  assist  the  public  in  its  dealings  with 
the  executive  branch,  even  by  the  utmost 
emphasis  on  the  fullest  disclosure  possible. 

It  Is  the  type  of  record  which  should  te 
foimd  to  be  protected  from  disclosure  under 
exemptions  (b)  (4)  and  (6),  and  on  balance 
I  have  determined  from  the  aforesaid  com- 
pelling considerations  that  it  is  exempt  from 
disclosure  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  grant  your  request.  Your  request 
is  accordingly  denied. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Subsections 
4.01  and  .02  of  Department  Order  64  (32  Fed- 
eral Register  9734,  9735,  July  4,  1967),  and 
Section  4.10  of  Title  15,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  Subtitle  A.  Part  4  (32  Federal 
Register  9643,  9645,  July  4,  1967),  this  deci- 
sion is  the  final  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  V.  ASTIN, 

Director. 

June  26,  1968. 
Mr.  HowABo  E.  DEtrrcH, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Deutch:  Your  letter  of  June  18 
requested  our  subscriber  lists  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Research  and  Development  Reports 
(USGRDR)  and  the  Government-Wide  In- 
dex to  Federal  Research  and  Development 
Reporte  (GWIi.  The  Government- Wide  In- 
dex to  Federal  Research  and  Development 
Reports  has  been  renamed  U.S.  Government 
Research  and  Development  Reports  Index 
(USGRDRI). 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  agency  to  maintain 
such  mailing  lists  In  confidence,  and,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  provide  you  with  the  above 
subscriber  lists.  We  believe  that  customers, 
when  entering  Into  a  purchasing  arrange- 
ment with  the  Clearinghouse,  rely  upon  our 
discretion  to  use  their  names  and  addresses 
for  the  intended  purpose  only. 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
you  may.  of  course,  protest  this  decision.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  prescribed  the 
rules  for  obtaining  information  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  appeared 


In  the  Federal  Register.  Volume  32.  No.  128, 
page  9643.  on  July  4,  1967. 

If  you  decide  to  protest  this  decision,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  applica- 
tion concerning  the  Information  you  have 
requested  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Central  Reference  and  Records 
Inspection  Facility,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 
Tills  can  be  done  by  completing  the  en- 
closed form.  CD-244.  and  submitting  it  with 
the  required  fee.  I  should,  however,  inform 
you  that  a  similar  denial  was  previously 
upheld. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hubert  E.  Sauter, 

Director. 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  F^nk:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  5  (received  March  9).  relative  to 
whether  this  Department  is  selling  or  provid- 
ing mailing  lists  containing  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individuals  or  firms  under  its  Juris- 
diction or  regulation. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  along  these 
lines,  but  I  will  certainly  check  Into  it  and 
give  you  an  early  answer. 
Sincerely, 

John. 

The  Secretary  or  Transpobtation, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  1, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Hobton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  This  is  a  further  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  5  pertaining  to  selling 
or  making  available  mailing  lists  oontalning 
names  and  addresses  of  IndiTlduals  or  firms 
which  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  regula- 
tion of  this  Department. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  does 
not  sell  or  make  available  mailing  list  per  se; 
however,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(Public  Law  90-23)  requires  government 
agencies  to  make  records,  except  under  cer- 
tain exemptions,  available  to  the  public  upon 
request. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(PAA)  maintains  records  of  airmen  certifica- 
tions and  aircraft  registrations.  The  U.S, 
Coast  Guard  maintains  boat  registration  lists 
for  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Washing- 
ton, Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Guam.  Any  individual  or  organization  re- 
questing copies  of  these  records  is  provided 
the  record,  upon  payment  of  a  search  and 
copying  fee. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  for  a  person  or  firm 
to  prepare  mailing  lists  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation derived  from  lists  maintained  by  the 
PAA  or  Coast  Guard.  The  Department  has  no 
control  over  the  use  of  Information  which  Is 
released  to  the  public  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In  fact 
under  the  Act.  we  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
lease Information  selectively,  based  on  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  which 
will  be  made  of  the  Information  requested. 

There  is  a  search  and  copying  fee  charged 
for  records  provided  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  charge.  In  accordance  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  Is  assessed  to  offset 
costs  entailed  In  the  furnishing  of  govern- 
ment records.  The  specific  fees  to  be  charged 
by  all  administrations  of  DOT  are  set  forth 
in  Subpart  H  of  Part  7  of  the  Department 
regulations.  Under  this  fee  schedule  a  charge 
of  $40  Is  made  for  each  reel  of  duplicate  data 
tape  or  fraction  thereof;  if  an  applicant  does 
not  supply  the  tape,  there  Is  an  additional 
charge  of  $40  per  reel  for  government  tape. 
In  the  case  of  aircraft  or  boat  registration 
records,  a  charge  of  $6  per  each  1,000  lines  of 
data  processed  print  out  Is  made 

Enclosed  is  a  listing  of  individuals  and  or- 
gsinlzations  to  whom  copies  of  PAA  airmen 
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certification  and  alrcraTt  registration  records, 
and  Coast  Guard  boat  registration  records 
have  recently  been  provided.  No  other  records 
have  been  provided  by  any  of  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  from  which  mail- 
ing lists  could  be  developed. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  service  to  you 
please  let  me  luiow.  i 

Sincerely, 

John  WoLr. 

,.      U.S.  Atomic  Enkrct  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  March.  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Hobton,  | 

House  of  Representatives.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  dated  March  5  regard- 
ing a  study  of  all  mailing  lists  that  agencies 
have  prepared  and  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Your  letter  will  receive  our  prompt  atten- 
tion and  a  reply  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Oscar . 

(For   Robert   D.    ONeall,   Director   Con- 
gressional  Relations). 


U.S.  Atomic  Energt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  1, 1970.      ' 
Hon.  Prank  Hobton. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  will  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  of  March  6,  1970.  A  few  of  the  vari- 
ous mailing  lists  In  use  throughout  the  Com- 
mission have  been  sold  or  made  available  free 
of  charge  to  the  public,  as  described  oelow. 

We  have  a  nuclear  science  abstracts  mail- 
ing list,  consisting  of  scientific  and  technical 
organizations  and  individuals  in  the  nuclear 
field,  which  occasionally  has  been  provided 
at  no  charge  to  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  and  the  National 
Science  Teachers"  Association  upwn  their  re- 
quest . 

We  have  lists  of  licensees  which  have  been 
made  available  through  the  US.  Government 
Printing  Office  on  a  cost  recovery  basis: 

A.  Special  nuclear  material  licensees..  S2.30 

B.  PaclUty  Ucensees 4.60 

C.  Source  material  licensees 4.60 

D.  Byproduct  material  licensees 18.40 

These  lists  are  now  being  computerized 
and  probably  will  be  made  available  in  the 
future  directly  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, again  on  a  cost  recovery  basis.  The 
statutory  authority  for  the  recovery  of  costs 
for  furnishing  these  lists  Is  found  In  31  USC 
483a.  The  Public  Information  Act  of  ".966 
(Public  Law  90-23)  also  provides  that  each 
agency,  on  request  for  Identifiable  records 
made  In  accordance  with  published  rules 
stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  statute,  and  procedure  to  be 
followed,  shall  make  records  promptly  avail- 
able to  any  person.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's rules  In  this  regard  may  be  found 
m  10  CFR  Part  9,  a  copy  of  which  Is  en- 
closed 

We  will  be  glad  to  provide  any  additional 
Information  you  may  need. 
Cordially, 

W.  E.  Johnson, 
Acting  Chairman. 

National  Science  PotrKDATioN, 
Washington,,  D.C.,  March  24,  1970.    , 
Hon.  Prank  Horton,  | 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  5.  1970,  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Elroy.  Director  of  the  Poiindatlon,  concern- 
ing mailing  Urta  and  our  practices  with  re- 
spect to  selling  or  making  such  Information 
available  to  others. 

While  the  National  Science  Poundatlon 
maintains  thirty-seven  mailing  lists  contain- 
ing an  aggregate  of  approximately  17,700 
names,   they   are   not   In   great   demand.   In 


fact,  only  four  requests  have  been  made:  one 
by  Associates  International  of  New  York 
cnty,  two  by  Washington  Science  Trends  of 
Washington,  DC,  and  the  other  request  by 
Russell  Sage  Poundatlon  of  New  York  City. 
In  the  first  two  cases,  the  requesters  were 
undertaking  to  continue  publication  of  sci- 
ence news  which  had  been  Included  in  a 
periodical  which  the  Poundatlon  was  dis- 
continuing. The  mcUling  list  for  that  pub- 
lication was  furnished  to  the  requesters  as 
a  service  both  to  those  on  the  mailing  list 
and  the  requesters  themselves.  The  only 
charge  made  was  »6.00  to  cover  the  cost  of 
actual  reproduction  of  the  list.  A  further  re- 
quest (a  second  from  Washington  Science 
Trends)  has  been  received  recently  and  Is 
under  consideration  now. 

In  the  other  case,  It  was  agreed  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  that  Its  purpose 
could  adequately  be  served  by  a  list  from 
which  the  names  of  private  citizens  had  been 
deleted,  leaving  only  names  of  government 
officials.  The  list  of  government  officials  was 
provided  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  we  will 
be    glad   to   try   to   answer   them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  C.  Ohkke. 
Head,  Congressional  and  Public  Affairs. 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  11,  t970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  This  Is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  March  5,  requesting 
detailed  Information  about  any  mailing  lists 
the  Department  has  developed  and  made 
available  to  the  public. 

Your  correspondence  will  receive  prompt 
attention,  and  a  report  on  this  matter  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Winton  M.  Blount. 

Post  Office  Department. 
Washington,  DC,  March  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  The  Post- 
master General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  5.  1970,  concerning  the  Post 
Office  Department's  policy  on  making  mail- 
ing lists  available  to  the  public. 

The  Post  Office  Department  does  not  com- 
pile and  sell  mailing  lists  of  any  type  whatso- 
ever for  the  public. 

To  give  effect  to  the  Public  Information 
Act,  5  use.  552.  this  Department  promul- 
gated Its  Implementing  regulations  which 
are  published  in  39  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions 113.  Pursuant  to  these  regulations,  on 
diverse  occasions  some  members  of  the  pub- 
lic have  asked  for  certain  Information.  If 
such  Information  was  contained  In  official 
records  of  the  Department  and  was  not 
exempt  pursuant  to  the  exemption  provisions 
In  the  Law.  the  Information  would  be  made 
available.  Normally,  a  user  fee  would  be 
charged  The  fees  are  also  set  forth  In  the 
above  regulations. 

We  trust  this  inforinatlon  will  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

John  W.  Powell, 
Congressional  Liaison  Officer. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C.  March  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Hobton, 
House  Office  Building, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

I>EAR  Mr.  Horton:  This  replies  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  5,  requesting  Information  con- 
cerning mailing  lists. 

Neither  the  Department  nor  Its  constituent 


bureaus  develop  mailing  lists  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

Interior  agencies  do  receive  varied  requests 
from  the  public  to  Inspect  or  copy  informa- 
tion contained  in  our  records.  These  requests 
occasionally  Involve  mailing  lists,  names  of 
bidders  or  other  information  which  may  be 
used  for  solicitation  of  business. 

Public  requests  for  information  of  any 
type  are  handled  by  this  Department  In  ac- 
cordance with  congresElonally  declared  pol- 
icy, as  expressed  in  the  Public  Information 
section  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946,  codified  as  section  652  of  Title  5. 
United  states  Code. 

The  published  rules  of  the  Department 
relating  to  the  availability  of  records  are 
found  in  Part  2  of  Title  43 — Subtitle  A  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  A  copy  of 
these  rules  is  attached  for  your  ready 
reference. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  H.  Dunn, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC.  March  18,  1970. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton. 
House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  Secretary 
Hlckel  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter 
of  March  5  requesting  information  concern- 
ing mailing  lists. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  provide  this  Infor- 
mation as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(sgd)   George  E.  Robinson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hobton:  This  U  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  5,  1970. 

The  Civil  Service  CJommlsslon  does  not  sell 
or  make  available  to  the  pubUc  any  mailing 
lists  of  individuals  or  firms. 

We  fully  share  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cern about  striking  a  balance  between  free- 
dom of  information  and  an  Individual's  right 
to  privacy.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in 
keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
making  information  in  Its  possession,  or  un- 
der its  control,  available  to  the  public  except 
when  that  disclosure  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy.  Is  prohibited  under  law  or  Execu- 
tive Order,  or  relates  to  Internal  memoranda 
and  other  communications  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  performance 
of  the  Commissions  functions. 

For    example,    the    Commission    will    not 

make  available  to  the  public  home  addresses 

and  home  telephone  numbers  of  employees, 

or  the  names  of  applicants  for  civil  service 

positions  or  ellglbles  on  civil  service  registers. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  Information  a 

copy  of  Chapter  294  of  the  Federal  Personnel 

Manual,  Availability  of  Official  Information. 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  other 

Federal  agencies  as  well  as  the  Commission. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us.  If  we 

can  be  of  further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  March  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  This  Is  in  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry  of  March  5,  1970,  as  to 
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the  possible  sale  or   release  of  Commission 
mailing  lists. 

The  Commission  maintains  mailing  lists 
of  carriers  under  its  Jurisdiction  according 
to  mode,  accounting  class,  type,  etc.  The  bulk 
of  these  mailing  lists  are  computer  main- 
tained since  address  information  is  a  part 
of  the  program  for  processing  and  accumu- 
lating data  respecting  regulated  carriers.  Such 
lists  are  made  avaUable  to  other  Government 
agencies  who  establish  a  valid  official  need 
for  such  Information,  or  addressing  from  the 
list  may  be  done  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for 
other  agencies.  For  example,  the  Commission 
recently  addressed  a  "Wanted'  circular  to 
all  regulated  motor  carriers  for  the  FBI  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

Requests  from  the  public  or  non-Govern- 
ment soiu-ces  for  duplicate  copies  of  these 
mailing  lists  have  generally  been  denied  on 
the  basis  that  the  (Commission  does  not  have 
available  the  resources  necessary  to  provide 
such  Information.  Inquirers  are  advised  that 
mailing  lists  are  available  for  Inspection  In 
the  Commission's  Washington  Office.  Thus 
far.  no  special  problems  have  been  encoun- 
tered. 

The  Secretary's  Office  also  maintains  other 
lists  which  relate  to  the  Commission's  formal 
proceedings.  Essentially  these  lists  comprise 
the  names  of  parties  to  and /or  persons  in- 
terested in  a  specifically  docketed  proceed- 
ing. These  lists  are.  of  course,  by  law.  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  anyone  requesting 
them.  The  Commission,  however,  does  not 
make  copies  of  such  service  lUts,  primarily 
because  of  llmltaUons  on  personnel  available 
to  perform  this  service.  Persons  desiring  cop- 
ies of  the  service  lists  have  coin  operated 
xerox  equipment  available  to  permit  them 
to  make  their  own  copies  if  they  so  desire. 
In  addition,  there  is  available  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  lists  of  statutory  agents  des- 
ignated by  carriers  to  receive  service  of  the 
Oommlsslons  Notices  and  Orders  as  provided 
in  Sections  16(5),  221,  315(a).  and  416(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  IS 
16(4)  321  915  and  1006)  and  Section  6  of 
the  Mann-Elkins  Act  (49  U.S.C.  §50).  Here 
again,  as  with  the  service  lists,  persons  re- 
questing such  lists  must  make  their  own 
copies  at  their  own  expense. 
Sincerely. 

George  M.  Stajtord, 

Chairman. 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hobton:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  to  the  Administrator,  concerning 
your  government-wide  study  of  all  mailing 
lists  that  agencies  have  prepared  and  made 
available  to  the  public. 

The  policies  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  release  of  information  and 
other  Identifiable  agency  records  are  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  RegUter.  Volume  32.  No.  127. 
Part  1206  (14  CFR  1206).  They  are  repro- 
duced as  Attachment  A  bo  NASA  Policy  Di- 
rective NPD  1382.2.  revised  April  24.  1968,  a 
copy  of  whilch  is  enclosed. 

With  regard  to  the  public  availability  of 
lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  Individuals,  It 
has  long  been  NASA  policy  to  withhold  lists 
of  employees'  names  that  Include  their  home 
addresses  and/or  home  telephone  numbers  In 
order  to  preclude  an  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy.  Lists  of  names,  position 
titles,  grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations  of 
Federal  employees  may  be  furnished  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public  upon  request,  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  in  Chapter  294,  Federal 
Personnel  Manual,  as  cited  below.  In  both  of 
these  respects,  NASA  policy  Is  consistent  with 
the  related  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's 
regulations  currently  published  In  Chapter 
294,   "Availability   of   Official   Information." 


Federal  Personnel  Manual,  Inst.  123,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1969.  In  particular.  Appendices  B  and 
C  thereof  are  pertinent.  For  your  conven- 
ience, there  are  enclosed  copies  of  Appendix 
B,  "Guides  for  Furnishing  Lists  of  Employees 
and  Identifying  Information  to  the  General 
Public."  and  Appendix  C,  "Guides  lor  Re- 
sponding to  Employee  Organization  Requests 
for  Names  of  Employees  and  Identifying  In- 
formation." 

In  this  connection.  NASA  Headquarters 
and  instaJlatlon  telephone  directories  that 
are  available  on  request  to  members  of  the 
public,  do  not  Include  the  employees'  home 
addresses  and/or  home  telephone  numbers. 
(The  Headquarters  directory  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Prlnang  Office  for  60  cents 
per  single  copy  and  for  a  subscription  price 
of  $2  per  year.  Requests  for  NASA  Installa- 
tion telephone  directories  not  containing 
employees'  home  addresses  and  home  tele- 
phone numbers  may  be  filled  only  at  the 
Installation  they  serve.) 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  position 
titles,  names  and  home  addresses  of  key  offi- 
cials at  NASA  Headquarters  and  field  Instal- 
lations, as  well  as  officials  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  appear  in  that  part  of  the 
Congressional  Directory  that  relates  to  each 
of  the  respective  agencies  Through  this  ref- 
erence, and  possibly  others,  home  addresses 
of  certain  government  officials  can  become 
known  to  the  public. 

With  regard  to  names  and  addresses  of 
firms.  NASA  does  prepare  lists  of  contractors 
for  use  within  NASA  to  meet  various  majQ- 
agement  and  oi>eratlng  needs.  For  example, 
the  Headquarters  Procurement  Office  main- 
tains a  mailing  list  of  NASA  principal  prime 
contractors  and  first-tier  subcontractors  on 
an  up-to-date  basis  for  use  by  Headquarters 
offices.  The  responslbUlties  and  procedures 
for  use  of  such  a  list  are  set  forth  In  NASA 
Issuance  HQMI  5150.3,  October  17.  1968.  a 
copy  of  which  Is  also  enclosed. 

While  contractor  mailing  lists,  such  as 
mentioned  above,  are  designed  for  use  within 
NASA,  they  are  themselves  identifiable  NASA 
records  which  would,  under  NASA's  policies 
and  regulations,  be  subject  to  release  upon 
request  by  a  member  of  the  public. 

We  trust  that  the  above  Information  and 
the  enclosures  concerning  NASA  will  assist 
you  in  your  study.  Please  let  us  know  if  you 
require  any  additional  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  Allnott, 
Assistant  Administrator  foi    Legislative 
Affairs. 

March  16, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  Your  letter  of  March 
5,  1970  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs concerning  a  government-wide  study  of 
mailing  lists  has  been  referred  to  me. 

We  are  gathering  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  the  Administrator  will  reply  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Blake  E.  Tukneb, 
Assistant     Administrator    for    Manage- 
ment Engineering  and  Evaluation. 

Veterans  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  5.  1970,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  desires  to  balance 
the  Interests  between  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  the  Individual's  right  to  privacy. 

The  furnishing  of  lists  of  VA  claimants  is 
specifically  prohibited  by  VA  Regulation  619 
(38  CFR  1.619) — except  as  directed  by  the 
Administrator    or    Deputy    Administrator — 


whereas  VA  Regulation  501  (38  CFR  1.501) 
authorizes  the  same  officials  to  release  In- 
formation to  Individuals  or  organizations 
when  in  their  Judgment  this  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

In  consonance  with  these  principles  we 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  furnishing  data 
tapes  containing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  recently  discharged  veterans  to  five  large 
organizations  which  are  staffed  and  quali- 
fied to  assist  servicemen  returning  to  civilian 
life.  These  are  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
certain  Congresslonally  chartered  veterans 
organizations.  I.e..  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  American  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  n.  These  five  organizations 
have  been  recognized  under  the  provisions  of 
38  USC  3402  In  the  preparation,  presentation 
and  prosecution  of  claims  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

No  charge  Is  made  for  the  information 
which  we  give  these  organizations.  They 
provide  us  with  magnetic  tapes  periodically 
and  we  add  the  data  at  our  Austin.  Texas 
Data  Processing  Center  and  return  them 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  recently 
discharged  veterans.  These  organizations  all 
understand  that  the  VA's  purpose  In  making 
the  tapes  available  Is  to  assist  In  informing 
recently  separated  veterans  about  their  po- 
tential entitlement  to  various  benefits,  and 
under  no  circumstances  are  the  tai>es  or  any 
print-outs  to  be  released  by  the  organization 
to  outside  interests. 

Also,  on  request  and  with  my  approval,  we 
have  furnished  one  time  Usts  of  veteran's 
names  and  addresses  to  organizations.  Con- 
gressional committees,  and  departments  such 
as  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  and  several  colleges  and 
universities.  The  purpose  of  releasing  this 
Information  In  each  case  was  to  render  as- 
sistance or  guidance  to  veterans  In  obtaining 
employment  or  to  advance  their  education. 
No  charge  was  made  for  this  information. 

A  set  of  our  Release  of  Information  Regu- 
lations Is  enclosed.  I  hot>e  this  information 
will  serve  yovir  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

OmcK  OF  the  Secretary 

of  the  Trkasubt. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Horton:  For  the  Secretary,  I  am 
acknowledging  your  letter  of  March  5.  in 
which  you  request  Information  about  any 
mailing  lists  of  individuals  or  firms  that  this 
Department  may  provide  to  the  public.  You 
will  have  a  further  response  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Smith. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Bureau  of  Customs, 

March  18.  1970. 
To:  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Betts.  Jr. 
From:  For  Glenn  R.  Dickerson  (K.  Knight). 
Subject:  Request  from  Congressman  Horton. 

In  response  to  your  memorandum  of  March 
11,  1970.  we  have  had  only  one  (1)  situation 
of  selling  or  making  avaUable  Customs  mail- 
ing lists. 

The  information  requested  by  the  Con- 
gressman regarding  this  sale  Is  as  follows: 

1 — Items  sold — master  file  of  U.S.  importers 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

2 — Sold  to — World  Trade  Computer  Ex- 
change Inc.,  422  East  53rd  Street.  N.Y.,  New 
York. 

3 — Charge  to  purchaser — $300. 

4 — How  cost  determined — computer,  plus 
htmdling,  plus  supplies. 

6 — Legislative  authority — 5  USC-662. 
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'request  From  Congkessman  Hobton 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 

tion.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Deputy     Commissioner,     Internal     Revenue 
Seriici- 

Attached  Is  our  response  to  your  Maxch 
U  iraufimittal  of  Rep.  Horton's  request  lor 
Information  on  mailing  lists  sold  or  made 
available  to  the  public.  We  have  not  in- 
cluded a  report  on  information  provided  to 
or  exchanged  with  other  Federal  agencies  or 
the  States. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Horton  also  wrote  directly 
to  the  Commissioner  and  asked  for  the  same 
Information  as  contained  in  his  request  to 
the  Secretary.  We  are  notifying  the  Congress- 
man tha.t  the  data  will  be  provided  through 
the  Department  as  p»art  of  the  Treasury  re- 
sponse. 

WiLUAM  H.  Smfth. 


March  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatiies, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Horton  :  This  is  in  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  March  2.  1970,  with 
respect  to  other  mailing  lists  which  the  In- 
ternal Re;e;iue  Service  malces  available  to 
the  public. 

Information    on    the    other    mailing    lists 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Tteasury  Depart- 
ment's response  to  your  March  5,  1970,  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary. 
With  Idnd  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Randolph  W.  Thrower. 

Commissioner. 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington.  DC.  March.  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTvgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton;  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  5.  1970.  to 
Secretary  Kennedy,  in  which  you  requested 
information  about  mailing  lists  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  has  developed,  sold, 
ind  distributed  to  individuals  or  arms. 

Attached  are  mailing  lists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  show  cost  and  legislative  authority 
under  which  each  list  was  sold.  Other  bu- 
reaus of  Treasury  do  not  sell  any  mailing 
lists. 

I  shall  be  pleased   to  provide   any  addi- 
tional  information   if  needed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  E.  Weathcsbee. 

Assistant   Secretary  for  Administration. 

Farm     CREDrr    Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  March  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
House   of   Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Wa-fhington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr  Horton:  I  appreciate  your  con- 
cern with  the  balance  between  freedom  of 
information  and  the  right  of  an  individual 
tD  privacy  as  they  relate  to  the  sale  or  use 
of  mailing  lists  developed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

We  do  maintain  a  number  of  mailing  lists 
on  addressograph  plates.  The  bulk  of  these, 
however,  involve  a  public  information  func- 
Uon  Specifically,  they  Include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  newspapers,  periodicals. 
radia  stations  and  television  stations  which 
reach  farmers.  Other  of  our  lists  Include 
libraries,  agricultural  extension  workers,  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  involved  in  agri- 
cultural education,  farm  organizations  and 
cooperatives. 

We  also  maintain  lists  of  selected  Govern- 
ment officials,  our  own  field  personnel  and 
officers  and  dlrectnrs  of  the  banks  under  our 
supervision. 

We  have  available,  but  not  on  addreeso- 


gr&ph  plates,  the  addresses  of  the  1,000  local 
credit  associations  under  our  supervision. 

We  have  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
sold  any  of  these  lists  to  any  individual  or 
firm.  On  rare  occasions  we  do  get  requests 
for  the  addresses  of  the  local  credit  associa- 
tions we  supervise,  but  these  are  generally 
limited  to  associations  in  one  state  or  region. 
Such  requests  are  promptly  filled  by  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Request  for  exten- 
sive lists,  however,  may  be  referred  by  us  to 
the  particular  Farm  Credit  district  or  dis- 
tricts Involved.  Please  allow  me  to  emphasize 
that  these  requests  are  rare  and  usually  in- 
volve only  a  small  number  of  addresses.  If 
we  provided  large  lists  for  any  reason  we 
would  have  to  recover  the  cost  of  preparing 
them. 

Our  lists  would  not  violate  anyone's  rights 
to  privacy  and  they  are  not  of  a  nature  that 
would  Involve  them  In  questions  regarding 
freedom  of  Information. 
Sincerely, 

E.   A.   Jaenke. 

Governor. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  March  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Fh.<nk  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
5,  1970,  Inquiring  if  the  Department  of  State 
makes  mailing  liste  available  to  the  public. 

The  Department  maintains  a  number  of 
mailing  lists  of  individuals  and  institutions 
who  have  expressed  Interest  in  receiving  our 
publications.  These  lists  are  maintained 
strictly  for  the  Department's  use  and  are  not 
sold  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
public. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  the  preparation  of  your  study. 
I  Sincerely, 

I  H.  G.  TORBEBT,  Jr., 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


March  20,   1970. 
Hon.   F^nk   Hobton, 

House    of    Representatives,    Committee    on 
Government  Operations,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Prank:   This  Is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  March  5,  1970.  regard- 
ing selling  or  making  available  mailing  lists 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Individuals  or 
firms  who  transact  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

We  do  not  provide  any  mailing  lists  either 
by  sale  or  gratis  distribution  of  any  Indi- 
viduals, firms,  or  other  business  entitles 
doing  business  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James   L.   Harrison, 

Public   Printer. 

Federal  CoMUtTNicATiONs 

Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  19.  1970. 
Congressman  Frank  Horton, 
Committee       on       Government    Operations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Horton:  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal    Communications    Act    of    1934,    as 
amended,  and  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  5  use  562.  the  Federal  Conamunications 
Commission  makes  available  to  the  public  a 
variety  of  information  from  its  flies,  some  of 
which  Includes  the  names  and  mailing  ad- 
dresses of  its  licensees.  For  example,  appli- 
cations for  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  au- 
thorizations and  related  files  are  routinely 
made  available  for  public  Inspection.  More- 
over, the  Commission  provides  in  Its  public 
reference    rooms    coin-operated   duplicating 


machines  for  those  who  personally  appear  at 
the  Commission's  offices  to  inspect  the  rec- 
ords and  may  desire  copies. 

In  addition,  however,  requests  are  received 
for  copies  of  one  or  more  of  those  records 
which  are  available  for  public  inspection 
from  members  of  the  public  not  able  to  visit 
the  Commission's  offices.  To  accommodate 
the  needs  ol  the  public  in  this  respect,  the 
Commission  for  some  time  has  had  a  con- 
tract with  an  outside  firm  which  duplicates 
such  records  at  a  fixed  charge  for  members  of 
the  public  requesting  them  The  current  con- 
tractor for  this  service  is  the  Cooper-Trent 
Division  of  the  Keuffel  and  Esser  Company. 

The  comparatively  recent  use  of  a  com- 
puter by  the  Commission  has  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  a  large  data  bank. 
Among  the  data  contained  in  the  computer 
are  those  pertaining  to  our  radio  licensees 
along  with  their  names  and  mailing  ad- 
dresses. The  licensee  data  is  periodically 
printed  out  by  the  computer  for  Commis- 
sion use.  These  printouts  are  also  routinely 
available  for  public  Inspection.  Requests  have 
been  received  for  copies  of  our  computer 
tapes.  Again,  to  accommodate  the  public,  the 
Commission  has  entered  Into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  whereby  copies  of 
our  computer  tapes  are  reproduced  and  sold 
to  members  of  the  public  requesting  them. 

The  Commission  does  not  keep  any  records 
as  to  who  requests  copies  of  our  records  to 
be  dupllcted  by  Cooper-Trent,  or  copies  of 
our  computer  tapes  to  be  duplicated  by  the 
Clearinghouse  since  such  requests  are  made 
directly  to  these  organizations.  Hence,  we  are 
unable  to  provide  you  with  Information  as  to 
who  may  have  purchased  Commission  rec- 
ords either  in  the  form  of  hard  copy  or  com- 
puter tajje.  The  charges  made  by  Cooper- 
Trent  for  providing  duplicating  services  are 
competitively  arrived  at  through  the  process 
of  requesting  bids  on  the  open  market  to 
provide  these  services  The  service  charges 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Clearing- 
house are  established  by  the  Clearinghouse. 
The  current  charge  Is  $55.00  per  reel  of  tape. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  licensees  fall  under  none  of  the  exemp- 
tions of  the  Public  Information  Act,  5  U.S.C. 
552,  and  thus  must  be  furnished  to  members 
of  the  public  for  inspection  or  copying  upon 
request. 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  prepare,  furnish  or  sell 
mailing  lists  as  such.  However,  information 
compiled  by  the  Commission  for  its  own  use 
may  be  useable  as  a  mailing  list,  and  such  in- 
formation Is  made  available  to  the  public 
for  Inspection  and  copying  upon  request  as 
described  above. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  your  study.  If  you  have  any 
questions  concerning  this  matter,  please  ad- 
vise me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Burch,  Chairman. 

Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  March  5,  1970,  concerning  the 
selling  or  making  of  mailing  lists  Including 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Individuals  who 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

This  System  maintains  an  address  for 
every  male  citizen  and  most  male  residents 
who  were  born  after  August  30,  1922.  These 
addresses  are  confidential,  and  not  disclosed 
to  anyone  other  than  in  accordance  with 
the  Selective  Service  Regulations.  This  policy 
of  the  System  has  been  upheld  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  case  of  Schmidt 
and  Sternback  et  al.  v.  Patti  Hall,  Local 
Board  13,  et  al.,  W.D,  Wis..  Civil  No.  69- 
C-3{M). 
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About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  Congressional 
investigation  was  made  because  certain  local 
boards  had  been  furnishing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  recently  returned  veterans  to 
local  insurance  companies.  This  action  be- 
came the  subject  ol  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  for  Special  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress, 
Second  Session.  These  hearings  were  held  on 
March  23  and  June  11,  1956,  and  published 
in  a  pamphlet  titled  "Commercial  Use  of  Se- 
lective Service  Forms."  Since  that  time,  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  not  released  ad- 
dresses of  registrants  to  anyone  other  than 
those  persons  authorized  under  32  C  F.R. 
1606.32,  and  has  not  used  the  addresses  to 
forward  mall  other  than  official  mail  to  reg- 
istrants, except  as  prescribed  under  32  C.P.R. 
1606.41.  Copies  of  these  regulations  are  en- 
closed for  your  information. 

In  the  past  six  months,  an  Incident  of  such 
sale  of  names  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  one  of  our  State  Directors.  After  a  com- 
plete Investigation,  and  P.B.I,  report,  the 
employee  who  had  sold  the  names  was  ter- 
minated. To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
no  willful  violation  of  this  trust  which  the 
Congress  has  placed  on  the  Selective  Service 
System, 

Of  greater  concern  to  me,  and  to  the  Sys- 
tem, Is  the  requirement  that  we  release  the 
home  addresses  of  our  local  board  and  appeal 
board    members.    When    civil    actions    are 
brought  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  seeking  these  home  addresses,  the  United 
States  District  Courts  have  followed  the  rul- 
ing  of   the   Seventh  Circuit   In  the  case  of 
Tuchinsky  v.   Selective   Serince  System.  418 
P,    2d    155    (1969).   that   the   public    Is   not 
entitled    to    the    home    addresses    of    board 
members.    However,    when    a    registrant    is 
charged  with  refusing  or  failing  to  report  for 
Induction,  defense  attorneys  are  being  more 
and  more  successful   in  securing  discovery 
orders  from  the  s.ime  United  States  District 
Courts.   Included  in   these  discovery  orders 
will  be  a  requirement  that  home  addresses 
be  produced  In  open  court.  The  purpose  of 
the  defease  Is  to  establish  the  legality  of  the 
local  board    However,  since  the  System  has 
always   "oeen    willing   to    furnish    a   certified 
statement  that  the  records  have  again  been 
examined    and    the    board    member    resides 
within  the   required  area,  or  has  agreed  to 
an  in  camera  Inspection  of  the  records  in  the 
Judge's  chambers,  it  is  my  concern  that  this 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy  may  cause 
many   board   members   to  resign  their  posi- 
tions rather  than  subject  their  families  to 
the  type  of  harassment  which  is  being  more 
and  more  directed  at  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  anyone  affiliated  with  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dee  Ingold. 
Acting  Director. 

Comptroller  Geneh\l  or  the 

United  States, 
Wa.':hington,  DC,  March  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Hohton, 
House  of  Representatives . 

Dear  Prank:  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
letter  of  March  5.  1970,  requesting  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  preparation  and  sale  or 
distribution  of  mailing  lists  to  the  public. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  in  no 
Instance  sold  or  allowed  distribution  of  mail- 
ing lists  to  the  public.  The  only  lists  of 
this  nature  maintained  by  this  Office  are 
those  essential  for  Its  work,  such  as  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  of  common  carriers  do- 
ing business  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  audit  of 
transportation  charges.  These  lists  are  made 
available  only  to  other  Government  agencies 
which  have  a  need  for  them  in  their  u-ork. 

The  policy  of  this  Office  concerning  the 
furnishing  "of  Information  about  Its  em- 
ployees Is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  April 
26.   1966,   to   heads   of   divisions   and   offices, 


a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  This  policy  is 
based  on  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Should  you  require  any  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

General  Counsel  op  the 

Department  of  Deftnsb, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  18,  1970. 
Hon,  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr,  Horton  :  This  is  In  further  reply 
to  you  letter  of  March  5,  1970,  in  which 
you  asked  lor  information  concerning  the 
availability  to  those  outside  the  Government 
of  mailing  lists  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  individuals  or  firms  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Soon  after  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  U.S.C  552)  went  into  effect  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  the  Department 
was  obliged  to  make  available  to  requesters 
lists  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  military 
personnel  or  former  military  personnel.  We 
concluded  that  to  make  such  names  and 
addresses  available  would  constitute  a  clear- 
ly unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy and  advised  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
that  his  policy  of  denying  such  Usts  for  com- 
mercial solicitation  purposes  could  be  con- 
tinued (see  the  attached  DoD  Directive 
1344.7.  paragraph  III.  B.  2.  e).  This 
restriction  is  consistent  with  the  policy  es- 
tablished bv  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon 
(5  CFR  294.702),  The  decision  to  continuing 
denying  such  lists  of  names  and  addresses  has 
been  conveyed  to  all  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  question  regarding  the  names  of  firms 
is  more  difficult  to  answer.  Firms  fall  under 
our  "Jurisdiction  or  regulation, "  in  a  sense, 
only  through  contractual  provisions.  There 
exists  no  overall  list  of  firms  doing  business 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  However, 
bidders'  lists  are  maintained  by  each  sepa- 
rate procuring  activity,  and  these  are  made 
available  upon  request  at  the  cost  of  re- 
producing the  list.  Similarly,  there  may  be 
other  lists  of  firms  which  do  a  particular  kind 
of  business  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  have  been  qualified  or  disqualified  from 
doing  business.  These  lists  would  also  be 
made  available  upon  request  unless  for  some 
particular  reason  they  come  within  one  of 
the  exceptions  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

The  method  of  determining  costs  of  re- 
producing lists  Is  set  forth  in  DoD  In- 
sirucilcn  7230.7  (copy  attached). 

Should  vou  require  further  details,  we  will 
bs  hsppy  to  assist,  but  If  the  detailed  In- 
fornatlon  must  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Defenre.  It 
n:rmilly  requires  up  to  a  month's  time  for 
compilation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.    NliiDERLEHNER. 

Acting  General  Counsel. 


Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Pbank  Hobton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Horton:  This  Ifl  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  5.  1970.  regarding  mail- 
ing lists  which  the  Commission  prepares  and 
makes  available  to  the  pubUc. 

The  only  pubUcatlon  of  the  Commission 
which  possibly  might  fall  in  the  category  of 
mailing  list  is  the  booklet.  Approved  Con- 
ference Rate,  arxd  Interconference  Agree- 
ments of  Steamship  Lines  in  the  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Section  8 


of  this  booklet  lists  the  names  and  addresses 
of  agreement  representatives.  The  booklet  Is 
prepared  by  the  Commission  but  sold  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  which  deter- 
mines its  cost.  This  publication  Is  not  re- 
quired by  an  statutory  authority:  it  is  de- 
signed merely  to  provide  information  to  the 
Industry  and  the  public.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  for  your  information. 

I  trust   this  win  be  of   assistance  to  you 
In  the  conduct  of  your  survey. 
Sincerely. 

Helen  Delich  Bentley, 

Chairman. 

Equal  Employment   Opportunity 
Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  This  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge with  thanks  your  letter  of  March 
5  regarding  agency  mailing  lists. 

Yes,  the  Equal   Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  does  maintain  a  mailing  list  for 
the  distribution  of  press  releases  to  Interested 
persons  and  organizations.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, made  public  or  sold  this  list  to  anyone. 
It  Is  solely  for  the  use  of  this  Commission. 
I  hope  this  sufficiently  answers  your  ques- 
tion. If  you  have  further  queries  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  please  dont  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WaLiAM  H.  Brown  in. 

Chairman. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  March  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  5,  1970.  In  which  you 
requested  information  concerning  any  mail- 
ing Usts  which  this  Agency  may  have  pre- 
pared and   made  available  to  the  public 

We  do  not  prepare  or  maintain  or  sell  or 
distribute  any  listings  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Individuals,  unions  or  firms 
which  are  Involved  in  our  proceedings  or 
subject  to  otu-  Jurisdiction.  We  do  have  in- 
dices in  the  published  voltunes  of  our  de- 
clfilons.  which  set  forth  the  names  of  purtles 
Involved  therein  but  not  their  addresses 
The  only  mailing  list  we  maintain  is  a  very 
limited  one  used  by  our  Division  of  Informa- 
tion for  distribution  of  Agency  decisions  and 
releases.  It  has  never  been  provided  to  the 
public,  nor  has  a  request  for  a  copy  of  it 
been  received. 

There  are  two  situations  in  which  the 
Board  receives  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
capable  of  utilization  as  mailing  lists.  In 
election  proceedings,  the  employer  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  lists  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  employees  eligible  to  vote,  and 
these  lists  are  then  made  available  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  proceeding,  but  only  to 
them.  This  requirement  was  established  to 
assist  the  Board  In  securing  a  timely  check 
on  voter  eligibility  and  to  faciUtate  com- 
munication with  the  voters  by  all  the  parties 
on  the  election  issues,  thereby  enhancing  the 
probabilities  of  an  Informed  electorate.  This 
requirement  was  considered  and  approved 
bv  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  type  of  situation  where  such 
lists  are  required  to  be  furnished  Is  where 
an  employer's  interference  with  Section  7 
rights  of  employees  has  been  so  widespread 
flagrant,  and  rep>eated  that  the  Board  deems 
this  remedy  essential  to  assure  accurate,  ef- 
fective communication  by  methods  cm-  means 
which  can  be  demonstrably  free  from  em- 
ployer retaliation.  The  remedy  has  been  in- 
volved In  only  a  few  exceptional  cases.  It 
too  has  been  approved  by  reviewing  Courts. 
In  both  situations  we  view  these  llste  as 
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being  submitted  to  the  Board  for  a  limited 
use  and  purpose,  and  have  not  made  them 
available  to  persons  not  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank    W     McCtrLLOCH. 

Cha\'man. 

TtNNESSEE  Vau-ey  AuTHORrry. 

Knoix-ille.  Tenn. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton 
The  House  of  Kepresentafii  f  ^ 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Horton  This  Is  in  response  '-o 
your  letter  of  March  5  concerning  mailing 
lists  of  individuals  and  firms  which  are  made 
available  to  the  public 

TVA  has  never  sold  any  mailing  lists  to  the 
general  public  nor  has  it  ever  developed  ar.y 
such  lists  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
them  to  the  general  public  TVA  has  a  mem- 
ber of  lists  of  various  kinds  to  3er\-e  Its  own 
program  purposes  under  the  TVA  Act  Pre- 
sumably, most  If  not  a"  of  these  would  be 
available  to  Individual  members  of  the  public 
up>on  request  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  We  have  been  able  to  identify  only 
three  cases,  however,  in  which  ?uch  U^ts  have 
been  provided  to  members  of  the  public 

1.  The  TVA  Office  of  Power  maintains  a 
directory  of  munlclF>al  and  cooperative  dis- 
tributors of  TVA  power.  The  list  Includes,  in 
the  case  of  municipal  distribution  systems, 
the  mayors  of  the  cities,  and  in  all  cases  the 
chairman  of  the  local  utility  bc«rd  and  the 
operating  manager  or  supervisor  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  The  list  was  compiled  for 
Internal  convenience  in  the  op>eratlon  of  the 
TVA  jxjwer  system  and  copies  are  provided  to 
the  distributors  themselves  for  their  operat- 
ing purposes.  There  have  been  occasions, 
nowever.  when  It  has  been  given  out  on  re- 
quest for  a  variety  of  purposes  ranging  from 
merchandisers  to  scholars  studying  the  TVA 
power  system 

2.  TVA's  Division  of  Forestry.  Fisheries,  and 
Wildlife  Development  has  compiled  "a  par- 
tial list  of  forest  products  industries  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  counties  '  This  list  contains 
the  names  and  addresses  of  wood  products  In- 
dustries and  Identifies  the  specific  products 
they  may  manufacture.  When  TVA  receives 
a  request  for  Information  as  to  potential 
sources  of.  say,  chips,  shavings,  or  other  prod- 
ucts, this  list  is  provided.  The  authority  for 
doing  so  is  in  the  provisions  of  the  TVA  Act 
directing  TVA  to  encourage  industrial  de- 
velopment In  the  region. 

3.  The  TVA  Retirement  System  sends  a  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  of  Its  re- 
tirees to  each  retiree  once  a  year.  This  is  done 
as  a  means  of  enabling  retired  TVA  employees 
to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  Is  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  the  TVA  Act 
relating  to  TVA's  maintenance  of  ein  effective 
personnel  system.  Upon  request,  this  list  has 
been  made  available  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  ClvU  Employees  under 
the  FYeedom  of  Information  Act.  A  partial 
list  was  provided  to  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  aid 
In  the  recruiting  of  retired  persons. 

If  you   wish  any  additional   Lnformatlon. 
we  will  be  glad  to  provide  it. 
Sincerely, 

AuBazT  J,  Wacneb, 

ChaiTTnari 


Makcr  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Prajtic  Hortok, 
House  of  RepresenUitives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  CoNCRJCssicAN  HoRTON :  YouT  letter  of 
March  5.  1970  to  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply, 

Th«  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice of  the  Depertment  of  Justice  Is  its  only 
component  which  makes  a  mailing  list  avail- 


able to  the  public  This  monthly  list  consists 
of  the  names  and  addressee  of  naturalized 
persons  and  is  distributed  without  cost  as 
follows 

1  Interested  Congressmen  with  re6i)ect  to 
those  naturalized  who  ase  residents  within 
their  districts 

2.  Some  few  State  officials,  such  as  Gover- 
nors. 

3.  Interested  newspapers,  as  news  releases, 
for  publication 

4  The  Republican  and  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committees 

I  Numl>ers  1  and  2  above  are  furnished  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  h.iving  the  new  citizens 
welcomed  by  those  officials  i 

I  trust  the  above  Information  will  be  of 
help  to  you 

Sincerely. 

L.  M   Pellerzi. 
/AsA-i.sfanr   Attorney  General  for  Admtn- 
isfatxon. 

V  S   Department  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D  C  .  March  17.  1970 
Hon    Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEJiB.  Prank:  In  response  to  your  question 
of  March  5,  the  Labor  Department  neither 
gives  away  nor  sells  mailing  lists  or  names 
and  addresses  of  individuals  or  firms  with 
whom  we  deal 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
study. 

Best  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

George  P   Shultz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing 

,vND  Urban  Development, 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Horton:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  March  5,  1970  letter  on  the  use  made  of 
Department  mailing  lists 

In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  including  all  its  elements,  we 
have  consolidated  our  official  mailing  lists  in 
the  Printing  and  Distribution  Division.  These 
lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  individuals 
or  flrma  are  not  available  for  sale  or  made 
available  to  anyone  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  it  Is  fine  that  you  are  undertaking 
this  study  on  a  government-wide  basis. 
Sincerely. 

George  Romnet. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC  .  March  17.  1970. 
Hon    Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  In  response  to  your 
letter,  March  5,  1970,  the  Library  of  Congress 
does  not  make  Its  mailing  lists  available  to 
any  outside  sources,  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions. The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  mailing  lists  for  publications  is  vested  In 
the  Central  Services  Division  These  lists 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  Library's  offi- 
cial mailings.  However,  certain  specialized 
units  of  the  Library  do  maintain  additional 
lists,  but  neither  are  these  made  available  to 
the  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.   QUINCT   MUMFORD, 

Librarian  of  Congress. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washin0cm.  DC  ,  March  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 

House    of    Representatives,    Committee    on 
Government  Operations,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Horton:    Thank   you   for   your 


letter  of  Mirch  5.   1970,  in  which  you   Indi- 
cated   that    you    are    conducting    a    Govern 
ment-wide    study    of    all    mailing    lists    that 
agencies  have  prepared  and  made   available 
to  the  public 

Of  the  11  mailing  lists  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  none  have  been 
sold  or  made  available  to  the  public. 

I  hope  the  above  information  will  be  help- 
ful, and  if  I  may  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  W    Weinberger, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Power   Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  .March  17,  1970. 
Hon   Frank  Horton, 

Committee  on  Government  Ope'ations. 
House  of  Representative!!.  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr  Horton:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  5,  1970,  concerning  a  govern- 
ment-wide survey  you  are  making  of  agency 
mailing  lists  which  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. You  request  information  as  to  the  lists 
which  have  been  prepared  by  this  Commis- 
sion, specifically,  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  distributed!  charges  therefor,  details  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  costs  are  deter- 
mined; and  authority  under  which  such  sales 
are  made 

The  names  and  addresses  of  all  public  utili- 
ties, licensees,  pipelines  and  producers  who 
file  reports  with  or  are  otherwise  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  are  mat- 
ters of  public  record  and  available  without 
charge  by  Inspection  of  those  records  or 
by  reproduction  of  relevant  pages  of  such 
reports  at  a  rate  of  7  cents  {>er  9"  x  12"  page 
under  government  contract  by  Xerox  Sys- 
tems Center  Alternatively,  copies  of  pages 
of  the  Commission's  National  Electric  Rate 
Book  containing  electric  companies  serving 
communities  of  2.500  or  more  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice at  25  cents  per  State  euid  a  list  of  Juris- 
dictional pipeline  companies  Is  available 
without  charge  by  Commission  release  pub- 
lished semiannually. 

No  compilations  of  the  above  persons  are 
maintained  in  list  form.  However,  the  Com- 
mission maintains  several  mailing  Uste. 
Apart  from  limited  distribution  of  matters 
related  to  particular  pending  cases,  we  main- 
tain mailing  lists  for  newspapers  and  other 
communication  media  (Involving  about  100 
persons)  which  dally  receive  news  releases 
and  for  other  interested  persons  (about 
3.750)  who  have  requested  distribution  of 
the  weekly  FPC  News,  which  reprints  the 
aforesaid  releases,  or  opinions  of  the  Com- 
mission (which  go  to  about  660  distributees). 
Rulemaking  orders  are  distributed  by  our 
Office  of  Public  Information  to  about  450 
interested  persons  and,  in  addition,  rule- 
making notices  are  sent  to  persons  who  may 
be  affected  thereby.  We  also  have  approxi- 
mately 800  paid  subscribers  to  our  publica- 
tion. News  Digest,  containing  excerpts  from 
news  sources  of  general  information  relating 
to  gas  and  electric  matters  of  Interest  to  our 
staff  and  other  concerned  persons. 

None  of  these  compiled  lists  has  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  been  made  available  to  the 
pubUc;  nor  am  I  aware  that  request  for  any 
has  been  made.  The  Commission,  of  course, 
would  have  to  comply  with  such  request.  If 
made,  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  5  use.  552. 

To  the  extent  that  the  release  of  Infcaina- 
tlon  referred  may  be  deemed  "sales",  the 
Commission's  authority  stems  from  Sections 
309  and  312  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
Sections  10  and  16  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further 
Information  you  desire  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Nassikas, 

Chairman. 
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Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  March  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  Chairman 
Browne  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  5,  1970,  requesting  Information  as 
to  your  Inquiry  concerning  agencies  selling 
or  making  available  mailing  lists  Including 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Individuals  or 
firms  which  fall  tinder  their  Jurisdiction  or 
regulation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  does  not  sell 
mailing  lists  of  persons  subject  to  Its  Juris- 
diction to  anyone.  Among  our  various  publl- 
catlon.s  which  are  generally  available  to  the 
public  is  a  'List  of  U.S.  Air  Carriers"  which 
is  Issued  semiannually.  No  charge  Is  made 
for  this  document. 

Various  economic  reports  prepared  by  the 
Board  are  also  available  to  the  public,  some 
at  nominal  charges.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  Board's  "List  of  Publications"  for  your 
information. 

Sincerely, 

Trot  B.  Conner. 
Executive  Director. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  March  1€,  1970. 
Hon,  Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  Dr.  Hannah  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  3.  1970 
concerning  the  selling  or  making  available 
of  mailing  lists  to  the  public. 

Agency  mailing  lists  for  directives,  notices 
and  publications  of  recurring  nature  are 
maintained  centrally  and  are  circularized 
periodically.  In  two  Instances  lists  or  tabula- 
tions have  been  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  Office  of  Engineering  prepared  for  Its 
own  use  and  the  use  of  individuals,  architect- 
engineering  firms  and  construction  firms 
that  requested  it,  a  tabulation  of  engineering 
and  construction  firms  that  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  A.I.D.  recipient  countries  using  A. IX). 
funds. 

The  tabulations  are  not  put  on  mailing 
lists  and  are  not  sold,  but  Instead,  are  given 
out  as  specifically  requested  or  mailed  as 
enclosures  In  response  to  Inquiries. 

We  have  felt  that  such  a  tabulation  Is  pub- 
lic information  and  Its  availability  is  In  the 
interest  of  A.I.D.  in  better  performing  our 
functions.  This  opinion  Is  shared  by  the 
Agency's  legal  counsel. 

The  Office  of  Health  In  the  Bureau  of  Tech- 
nical AsslstEince  has  published  a  technical 
series  entitled,  "Water  Supply  and  Sanita- 
tion In  Developing  Countries."  The  publica- 
tions and  mailing  list  were  developed  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  under  an 
A.I.D.  contract. 

The  publication  was  terminated  In  1969  for 
budgetary  reasons:  and  at  that  time,  the 
University  recommended  that  the  list  be 
made  available  to  others  for  the  distribution 
of  worthwhile  technical  material.  A.I.D.  con- 
curred in  this  recommendation.  To  date,  a 
list  has  been  provided  without  charge  to 
Intercontinental  Publications,  Inc.  for  dis- 
tribution of  their  publication  "Modern  Gov- 
ernment" without  charge  to  those  on  the  list. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  further  informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  J.  Harvet. 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison  Staff. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  This  will  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the  President 
concerning  the  sale  of  lists  of  licensed  fire- 


arms dealers  and  collectors  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  We  will  be  pleased  to  bring 
youi  letter  and  accomjjanying  press  release 
on  this  matter  to  the  President's  attention 
at  the  earliest  opjxjriunity  We  will  be  in 
furher  touch  with  you. 
With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E    Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington.  DC.  March  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  This  will 
acknowledge  your  March  5,  1970  letter  to 
Chairman  Martin  ccncernlng  the  practice  of 
some  government  departments  and  agencies 
selling  or  making  available  mailing  lists  of 
Individuals  or  firms  falling  under  their  Juris- 
diction or  regulations. 

This  Agency  maintains  a  mailing  list  of  In- 
stitutions Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  The  list  is  used 
for  official  purposes  only  and  there  is  no  sale 
or  distribution  mswle 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know 
Sincerely, 

Carl  O.  Kamp.  Jr  , 

Acting  Chairman 

National  Mediation  Board, 
Was/iinc/fon,  DC,  March  16,  1970. 
Hon,  Prank  Horton, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  This  will 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  5,  1970, 
received  March  11,  1970.  pertaining  to  the 
availability  or  distribution  of  mailing  lists 
showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  indi- 
viduals or  firms  which  may  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
This  Board  does  not  provide  its  mailing 
list  to  any  individual  or  carrier  who  may 
or  may  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  thereby  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

I  trust  this  information  Is  responsive  to 
your  Inquiry. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr., 

Chairman . 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Chicago.  III.,  March  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Horton:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  5,  1970,  asking  about 
mailing  llsis  developed  by  this  agency. 

The  Bo£ird  has  never  had  any  mailing  lists 
prepared  and  made  available  to  the  public 
generally.  The  few  lists  which  have  been 
prepared  and  furnished  are  Indicated  below, 
and  were  released  because  the  Board  found 
that  disclosure  of  the  Information  was  In 
the  employees'  Interest. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Corporation  In  1966 
was  given  a  current  mailing  list  of  Its  re- 
tired employees  which  was  requested  so  that 
the  company  could  apprise  such  employees 
of  Medicare  and  other  matters  beneficial  to 
them.  The  REA  Express  In  1966  was  given  a 
current  mailing  list  of  Its  retired  employees 
In  order  to  be  of  help  to  the  company  In 
Informing  such  employees  of  Medicare  and 
other  matters  of  benefit  to  them.  The  Grand 
Tnmk  Western  Railway  Company  In  1966 
was  furnished  the  namee  and  addresses  of 
their  retired  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
mailing  to  them  copies  of  the  railway's  new 
monthly  publication.  Also  In  1966,  the  Board 
furnished  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Sig- 
nalmen the  names  and  addresses  of  retired 


members  of  that  organization  which  were 
requested  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
retired  members  of  benefits  they  may  not 
have  been  aware  of.  There  was  no  charge 
for  these  lists. 

Beginning  In  1965.  the  Board  has  furnished 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  certain  detailed  data,  in- 
cluding the  addrefcs,  for  each  employee  who 
retires 

The  information  is  required  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Travelers'  group  life  insurance 
contracts  for  railroad  employees.  The  charge 
to  Travelers  average  about  $860  per  month, 
or  around  $10,000  a  year  Authority  for  such 
a  charge  is  contained  in  Section  10(b|4  of 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  i  45  U.S.C.  i  22aj 
(b)4. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  W.  Habcrmeter. 

Chairman. 


Board  or  Governors  or  the 

Federal  Reserve  Ststem , 
Washington,  DC,  March  13.  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  I  am  writing  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  5.  1970,  in  which  you 
requested  Information  about  any  mailing 
lists  which  the  Federal  Reserve  might  make 
available  to  the  public. 

With  the  exception  of  the  names  and  lo- 
cations of  the  commercial  banks  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
which  have  always  been  on  the  public  rec- 
ord— the  System  does  not  make  any  llsta 
available  to  the  public  for  a  fee  or  otherwise. 
I  might  note,  however,  that  the  names  and 
business  affiliations  of  the  262  directors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  branches  are 
also  matters  of  public  record  and  are  pub- 
lished each  year  in  the  February  Issue  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

If  you  require  any  further  information 
about  this  matter,  we  will  be  happy  to  assist 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthttr  P.  Burns, 

U.S.  Information  Acenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  13.  1970. 
Hon,  Frank  Horton, 
Hottse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Horton:  Mr,  Shakespeare  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  6, 
1970,  concerning  your  study  of  mailing  lists 
that  agencies  have  prepared  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  the  various  legislative 
enactments  relating  to  this  Agency,  as  well 
as  In  comments  relating  thereto  by  members, 
the  Congress  has  clearly  expressed  Its  wish 
that  the  US  Information  Agency  should 
not  actively  engage  in  the  dlaseminaUon  of 
its  products  in  this  country.  Consequently, 
we  have  not  prepared  any  general  public 
mailing  lists  for  our  materials  in  the  United 
States. 

If   I  can  be   of  further  assistance  In  this 
regard,   pletise  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  D,  Ablard, 
General      Counsel     and      Congressional 
Liaison. 

Small  Business   Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  March   13.  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  In  reply  to  yotir  In- 
quiry of  March  5.  1970,  concerning  Small 
Business  Administration  mailing  lists,  we 
axe  pleased  to  report  that  although  this 
Agency  maintains  several  mailing  llFta,  they 
are  not  available  for  dissemination  to  the 
public. 
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It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  assist  you.  Pleft6« 
let  UB  know  If  you  n«<l  any  additional  In- 
formation. 

Sincerely. 

HiUBY  Sandoval.  Jr  , 

Adrnxnistrator. 

US    Arms  Control 
AND  Disarm  \MENT  Acbnct. 
Washington.  DC.  March   12.  1970 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  Thanlt  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  5  requesting  InfoririB- 
tlon  about  any  mailing  lists  this  Agency  has 
develof>ed   and   distributed 

Perlodic-Uly.  the  Agency  Issues  a  locat-or 
list  of  Agency  employees  which  Includes 
home  addreeees  and  i>hone  number-  This 
U«t  is  primarily  for  internal  Agency  use. 
but  It  has  occasionally  been  given  to  people 
outside  the  Agency  at  their  request.  The  only 
Instances  of  distribution  outside  the  Agency 
that  I  am  awcuv  of.  however.  Involved  other 
Government  agencies  or  Congressional  com- 
mittees with  which  this  Agency  re^larly 
deals  No.  charge  Is  made  for  this  list  En- 
closed Is  a  copy  of  the  latere  iocator  list. 

Also  encloeed  for  your  Information  Is  a 
copy  of  the  latest  AnntiaJ  Report  of  this 
Agency  to  Congress  Beginning  on  page  84 
of  the  report  Is  a  list  of  depository  libraries 
to  which  Agency  documents  are  sent.  The 
reason  this  list  Is  Included  in  our  annua! 
report  Is  so  that  readers  of  the  report  who 
are  Interested  in  further  study  of  arms  con- 
trol matters  can  determine  where  the  nearest 
source  of  further  Information  Is. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  useful  to 
you.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

William   W    Hancock 

General  Counsel. 


SttBVEssrvE  AcnvrriES  Control  Boako. 

Washington.  DC.  March  11.  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton, 
House  of   Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  5  concerning  the  sell- 
ing or  distribution  of  mailing  lists  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

At  no  time  since  Its  formation  has  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  sold  or 
made  available  to  the  public  a  mailing  list  of 
of  any  kind. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Mahan, 

Chairman. 


Omcx  OF  ths  Secret  art  of  Defknsk, 

Washington.  DC  ,  March  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  tbat  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  March  5  In  which  you  requested  in- 
formation concerning  the  availability  of 
mailing  lists  to  the  public. 

This  matter  is  receiving  attention  and  you 
will  be  advised  further  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

J.  P.  Lawrencz. 
Brigadier  General,  USUC, 
Deputy   Assistant   to  the   Secretary   for 
Legislative  Affairs. 

Export-Import  Bank  of 

THE  Unfted  States. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 
Committee   on   Government   Operations, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rapbum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Horton:  We  have  received  yotir 
letter  of  March  5,  1970.  In  reference  to  mail- 
ing lists. 


The  Export-Import  Bank  o:  the  United 
States  does  not  make  available  to  the  public, 
by  sale  or  otherwise,  any  mailing  lists.  The 
only  mailing  lists  which  we  maintain  are 
for  internal  use  by  the  Bank  In  dislribulitnj 
preas  releases  and  other  Informational  ma- 
terial on  Exlmbank  programs  and  activities. 

If  we  cam  be  of  further  a^lstance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Yours  truly. 

J      E      CORETTE    III. 

General  Counsel. 

Secvbitizs  and  Exch.inge  Commission. 

Washington,  DC  ,  March  10,  1070. 
Hon    Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Horton:  In  your  letter  of  March 
5  you  request  Information  concerning  the 
Commission's  mailing  lists,  particularly  as 
to  whether  they  have  been  sold  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  persona  outside  the  agency. 

The  Commission  maintains  several  mail- 
ing lists.  They  consist  of  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals. Arms  and  corporations  (a)  who  are 
registered  with  the  Comnussiou  under  one  or 
another  of  the  laws  it  administers;  ib)  who 
wish  to  receive  notice  of  new  rules  and  rule 
proposals  and  other  announcements  of  the 
Commission  in  its  administration  of  those 
laws  and  (Ci  who  wish  to  receive  copies  of 
the  Commission's  statistical  studies 

With  one  exception,  these  lists  have  never 
been  sold  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
members  of  the  public.  That  exception  oc- 
curred some  eight  years  ago  when  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  conducted  a  semi- 
nar in  Wasbington  on  the  Federal  securities 
laws  and  their  administration.  Members  of 
the  Commission  and  several  staff  officers 
participated  in  these  discussions,  attended 
by  several  hundred  lawyers  and  other  profes- 
sionals. In  order  to  reach  the  widest  possible 
group  of  practitioners  who  might  be  in- 
teresied  in  benefit  from  the  seminar  discus- 
sions, the  Bureau  aoked  the  Commission  for 
the  list  of  practitioners  who  regularly  re- 
ceive the  Commission's  new  rules  and  rule 
proposals.  Rather  than  provide  the  list  to 
the  Bureau,  the  Commission  agreed  to  run 
the  Bureaus  envelopes  through  its  addresso- 
graph  machine.  This  was  done. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  have  been  no 
other  exceptions  to  the  Commission's  policy 
of  maintaining  its  mailing  lists  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

Sincerely, 

Hamer  H.  Budge. 

Chairman. 

National  FotTNOATioN  on  the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
Washington,  DC.  Manh  10.  1970. 
Hon    P'rank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  5.  may  I  state  that  no 
mailing  lists  developed  by  this  agency  have 
ever  been  sold,  distributed,  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  public.  Moreover,  no  action 
of  this  nature  Is  contemplated  in  the  future. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 

P.  P.  Besman. 
Director  of  Adminlntration. 

Federal  Mediation  and 

Conciliation  Servicx. 
Washington,  DC  .  March  9.  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  This  Agency 
maintains  separate  mailing  lists  for  ( 1 )  Press 
Releases,  (2)  Newsletter  (for  employees 
only),  and  (3)  Annual  Report.  None  of  these 


lists  have  been  made  available  to  outsiders, 
either  by  sale  or  otherwise. 

I  trust  this  responds  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Cx-RTis  Counts, 

Director. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pletised  to  join  with  my 
able  colleague.  Representative  Frank 
Horton,  in  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale 
or  distribution  by  Federal  agencies  of 
naimes  and  addresses  to  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

There  is  enough  junk  mail  circulating 
already  without  Uncle  Sam  adding  to 
and  encouraging  more  junk  mail. 

In  the  case  of  Daniel  Rowan.  American 
Book  Service  et  al.  against  U.S.  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  a  unanimous  decision  handed  down  on 
May  4,  1970,  Chief  Justice  Burger  elo- 
quently stated: 

Today's  merchandising  methods,  the  pleth- 
ora or  mass  mailings  subsidized  by  low  postal 
rates,  and  the  growth  of  the  sale  of  large 
mailing  lists  as  an  Industry  on  Itself  have 
changed  the  mailman  from  a  carrier  of  pri- 
marily private  commtinlcatlons,  as  he  was  In 
a  more  leisurely  day,  and  has  made  him  an 
adjunct  of  the  mass  mailer  who  sends  un- 
solicited and  often  unwanted  mail.  Into  every 
home. 

The  able  Chief  Justice  added: 

In  today's  complex  society  we  are  Inescapa- 
bly captive  audiences  for  many  purposes,  but 
a  sufficient  measure  of  Individual  autonomy 
must  survive  to  permit  every  householder  to 
exercise  control  over  unwanted  mall.  It 
places  no  strain  on  the  doctrine  of  Judicial 
notice  to  observe  that  whether  measured  by 
pieces  or  pounds,  everyman's  mall  today  Is 
made  up  overwhelmingly  of  material  he  did 
not  seek  from  persons  he  did  not  know.  And 
all  too  often  It  is  a  matter  he  finds  oSeiisive. 
.  .  .  The  ancient  concept  that  "a  man's  home 
is  his  castle"  Into  which  "not  even  the  king 
may  enter"  hsis  lost  none  of  Its  vitality,  and 
none  of  the  recognized  exceptions  Includes 
any  right  to  communicate  offensively  with 
another. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  the  postal  laws 
should  be  further  amended  to  enable 
every  person  to  stop  the  delivery  of  un- 
wanted third-class  mail.  Under  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967,  a  person  must  sign  a  statement 
that  unwanted  material  is  erotically 
arousing  or  sexually  provocative.  The 
statute  should  be  broadened  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  person  may  refuse  any  type 
of  mall  which  he  finds  offensive.  The 
procedure  now  is  that  when  such  a  form 
Is  filed  the  Postmaster  General  will  take 
legal  steps  to  keep  a  person's  name  off  a 
mailing  list  from  that  particular  firm. 
Perhaps  a  simpler  device  could  be  de- 
veloped which  would  enable  those  who 
objected  to  junk  mail  to  place  a  blue 
eagle  or  some  other  sjTnbol  on  their  mail 
box  to  indicate  they  did  not  want  to  re- 
ceive third-class  mail. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  primary  source  of  agitation 
for  many  citizens,  is  to  find  a  wad  of 
fabulous  offers  and  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunities  janmied  into  the  mailbox 
everyday.  A  man's  home  is  a  very  per- 
sonal place. 

I  feel  that  the  selling  of  mailing  lists 
by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is  an  Inva- 
sion of  personal  privacy.  Various  forms 
are  presented  to  citizens  who.  under 
threat  of  law,  are  forced  to  fill  them  out 
and  return  them  to  some  Federal  ofiQce. 
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These  names  and  addiesses,  and  other 
Information  thus  gained,  are  often  sold 
to  direct  mail  advertising  firms.  I,  too. 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
prevent  such  sales.  And  I  heartily  sup- 
port Mr.  HoETON  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.Ti  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  more 
than  60  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  mailing  lists  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  commercial  or 
solicitation  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  widespread  prac- 
tice by  many  Government  agencies  such 
as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  all  of  which  main- 
tain lists  of  individuals  who  have  re- 
ceived Federal  licenses,  to  sell  these  lists 
upon  request.  The  availability  of  this  in- 
formation stems  from  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  which  was  adopted  to 
protect  the  public's  right  to  know  the 
activities  of  its  Government.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  this  law  to  give  a 
license  to  Invade  the  privacy  of  individ- 
ual citizens. 

I  believe  this  is  clearly  a  misuse  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  which  is  causing 
some  Americans  to  suffer  both  frustra- 
tion and  inconvenience.  Many  people  are 
also  disturbed  by  the  large  amount  of 
so-called  junk  mail  which  they  receive, 
which  is.  In  a  sense,  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  low  postal 
rates.  When  an  Individual  applies  for  a 
pilot's  license,  when  he  satisfies  the  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  operating  a  ham 
radio  station,  he  hardly  expects  that  lists 
containing  his  name  can  be  purchased 
and  used  in  any  way  a  commercial  oper- 
ator may  wish.  Neither  does  he  expect 
to  be  bombarded  with  unsolicited  mail 
as  a  byproduct  of  complying  with  a  Fed- 
eral regulation  governing  an  activity  In 
which  he  is  Involved. 

This  bill  would  not  prevent  access  to 
information  but  states  clearly  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  mailing  lists  will  not  be 
used  for  commercial  or  other  solicita- 
tions or  for  any  Illegal  purpose. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  hearings  can 
be  scheduled  on  this  measure  soon  and 
that  it  can  be  considered  by  the  House 
at  an  early  date. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOTINQ  RIGHTS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stugkr)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  be  con- 


sidering legislation  dealing  with  the  right 
which  has  been  called  the  "preservative 
of  all  rights,"  namely  the  right  to  vote. 
There  is  no  greater  privilege  or  duty  for 
an  American  citizen  than  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  pnxess.  Throughout  our 
Nation's  history  we  have  enlarged  the 
number  of  citizens  eligible  to  vote. 

Economic  factors  no  longer  determine 
who  may  vote.  The  old  qualification  that 
an  individual  must  own  some  minimum 
amount  of  land  or  property  in  order  to 
vote  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  considera- 
tion. The  24th  amendment  eliminated 
the  last  economic  barrier  to  enfranchise- 
ment by  making  it  illegal  for  a  State 
to  keep  Ein  individual  from  voting  "by 
reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or 
other  tax." 

The  15th  amendment  extended  voting 
privileges  to  ex-slaves  by  prohibiting 
abridgement  of  the  franchise  "on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"  and  the  19th  extended  it  to 
women  by  prohibiting  abridgement  on 
"account  of  sex."  The  17th  amendment 
made  everyone's  right  to  vote  more 
meaningful  by  requiring  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  U.S.  Senators.  There  is  presently 
under  consideration  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  apply 
the  principle  of  direct  election  to  the 
selection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  soon  and  will  be 
ratified  by  the  States  l>efore  our  next 
presidential  election  in  1972. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  done  its 
share  in  making  the  franchise  more 
meaningful  by  assuring  that  each  per- 
son's vote  Is  equally  weighted  against 
all  other  Individual  views. 

Five  years  ago  Congress  took  an  Im- 
portant step  to  insure  that  every  Amer- 
ican who  wished  to  vote  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Many  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  participated  in  1968  in 
a  presidential  election  for  the  very  first 
time  as  a  direct  result  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  was 
a  most  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation 
and  deserves  to  be  renewed.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  therefore,  for  the  1970 
voting  rights  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

A  feature  of  the  Senate's  version,  none- 
theless, causes  me  to  stop  and  speak  out 
In  opposition.  The  floor  amendment  that 
lowers  the  voting  age  to  18  nationwide  in 
all  elections  does  not  belong  In  the  bill, 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  voting  rights 
bill  and  the  voting  age  rider  should  each 
be  considered  independently  on  its  own 
merits,  and  second,  there  is  doubt  about 
the  constitutionality  of  any  congressional 
attempt  to  change  the  voting  age  by 
statute. 

I  believe  that  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  to  18,  and  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  desire  that  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  be  renewed.  Both  of  these 
measures  are  Important  for  the  same 
reason:  Passage  of  each  proposal  will 
Insure  the  franchise  to  those  qualified 
and  deserving  of  It.  Last  year  I  Joined 
with  other  Republican  Congressmen  in  a 
tour  of  American  campuses.  I  spoke  with 
many  young  people  and  was  Impressed 
over  and  over  again  with  the  fact  that 
these  people  can  Intelligently  participate 


as  voters  at  the  age  of  18.  These  indi- 
viduals are  considered  adults  in  our 
courts  in  most  States.  They  are  held  ac- 
coimtable  for  their  actions  Most  may  sue 
and  be  sued.  Many  of  those  in  the  age 
group  18  to  21  are  not  enrolled  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  but  are  work- 
ing, raising  families,  paying  taxes,  and 
leading  productive  lives.  Most  are  keenly 
aware  and  interested  in  the  world  around 
them  and  quite  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  govenunental  policy 
through  the  traditional  tool  of  the  ballot 
box.  They  should  not  be  denied  this  op- 
portunity any  larger. 

I  have  outlined  my  support  for  the 
voting  rights  bill  and  the  concept  of  a 
lower  voting  age.  I  want  to  see  favorable 
action  on  both  during  this  session.  But 
there  has  been  only  one  significant  rea- 
son expressed  why  the  two  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  single  package;  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  I  am  told  that  I  must 
accede  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  lower 
the  voting  age  in  order  to  get  the  voting 
rights  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. With  such  a  threat  hanging  over 
me,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  vote  my  be- 
lief on  either  separate  issue  without  this 
vote  being  prejudiced  by  factors  con- 
cerning unrelated  issues.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  properly  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities as  legislators  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  we  should  not  be  asked  to 
do  so. 

I  want  to  see  the  Congress  take  a  stand 
purely  on  the  Important  substantive  is- 
sues. This  is  impossible  if  the  two  are  tied 
together  in  a  single  bill.  It  is  an  old  leg- 
islative strategy  to  argue  that  one  part 
of  a  bill  is  of  such  Importance  that  an- 
other section  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  order  to  achieve  that  which  is  im- 
portant or  good.  This  may  always  be 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
but  I  believe  that  in  this  situation — be- 
cause of  the  real  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved — each  part  should  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

Thus  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  rule  in  order  to 
open  the  rule  to  amendment  so  that  a 
separate  vote  can  be  obtained  on  the 
question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  by 
statute. 

One  important  reason  why  I  wish  to 
see  the  two  proposals  considered  sep- 
arately is  that  many  of  us  have  reached 
different  conclusions  on  them.  As  I  have 
said,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as 
passed  by  the  other  body.  And  I  want  to 
vote  against  any  attempt  to  lower  the 
voting  age  by  statute.  As  strongly  as  I 
beUeve  18-year-olds  should  be  allowed 
to  vote,  I  believe  foremost  in  the  consti- 
tutional Integrity  of  the  actions  of  this 
and  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
only  after  careful  consideration  that 
Congress  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
lower  the  voting  age  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  rule  any  stich  sta- 
tute to  that  effect  imconstitutional.  It 
may  well  be,  in  fact,  that  our  action  in 
adopting  a  statutory  voting  age  may  well 
disenfranchise  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  eligible  if  an  amendment  were 
adopted  and  ratified.  Some  may  say  that 
it  is  not  the  job  of  a  Congressman  to 
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make  such  a  judgment,  that  constitu- 
tional questions  should  be  entirely  left 
to  the  Court.  I  disagree.  Gerald  Gun- 
ther,  a  professor  of  law  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  the  author  of  a  textbook  on 
constitutional  law,  states  in  a  letter  to 
the  President: 

Under  our  system.  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident have  an  obligation  to  exercise  a  con- 
sclent.ous.  Independent  Judgment  on  con- 
stitutional questions,  especially  on  questions 
such  as  this  that  are  not  foreclosed  by  re- 
peated and  firm  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Those  who  argue  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  lower  voting  age  cite  section 
1  of  the  14th  amendment  which  contains 
the  equal  protection  clause  and  section 
5  which  gives  Congress  the  "power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation  the 
provision  of  this  al^icle."  As  Prof.  Ernest 
J.  Brown  of  the  TJSpverslty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  points  out  in  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon,  Congressman  Bing- 
ham— the  author  of  section  1  of  article 
14 — stated  in  1867  that-^ 

The  amendment  does  not  give,  as  the  sec- 
ond section  shows,  the  power  to  Congress  of 
regulating  suffrage  In  the  several  states  .  .  . 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  though 
It  Is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the 
JlepubUc.  Is  exclusively  under  the  control  of 
the  states. 

In  the  past.  Congress  and  the  States, 
by  passing  constitutional  amendments, 
have  prohibited  certain  qualifications — 
such  as  sex  or  race — from  oeing  consid- 
ered by  the  States  in  determining  who 
may  vote.  But  the  question  of  a^e^in  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  vote  Is  fundamen- 
tally different.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Prof.  Paul  G.  Kauper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigsm  Law  School  writes: 

In  fixing  a  federal  age  requirement  at  age 
eighteen.  Congress  recognizes  that  an  age  re- 
quirement Is  in  Itself  a  proper  qualification 
for  voting.  The  real  question  then  Is  whether 
Congress  while  recognizing  that  an  age  re- 
quirement Is  valid  may  choose  to  say  that 
any  voting  age  requirement  above  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  constitutes  an  Invidious 
discrimination  against  the  class  of  persons 
between  the  age  of  18  and  a  higher  age 
which  may  be  fixed  by  a  state's  law. 

Kauper  goes  on  to  say : 

The  purpose  of  an  age  limit  Is  to  assure 
sufficient  maturity  In  exercising  the  voting 
right.  May  Congress  say  that  a  state  has  no 
rational  basis  for  fixing  a  21  year  age  limit 
as  the  standard  for  voting  maturity?  Obvi- 
ously, there  Is  room  for  choice  in  this  matter. 
Most  states  continue  to  adhere  to  the  twen- 
ty-one year  limit.  A  few  have  reduced  the 
limit  to  a  lower  age.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
fixing  the  age  limit  anywhere  from  18  to  21 
is  reasonable  so  far  as  any  judicial  Inter- 
pretation of  the  equal  protection  clause  is 
concerned.  Since  the  basic  power  to  fix  vot- 
ing qualifications  is  in  the  states  and  not  in 
Congress  the  question  raised  by  the  proposed 
Congressional  legislation  Is  not  whether  It  is 
reasonable  and  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
fix  the  voting  age  limit  at  18  but  whether 
It  Is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  declare 
that  any  age  limit  higher  than  18  is  an  In- 
vidious discrimination.  I.e..  whether  It  re- 
sults In  an  arbitrary  classification. 

It  is  argued  by  some.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  passed 
bill,  supported  by  the  administration, 
relating  to  the  residency  requirements 
for  voting  In  Federal  elections  Is  also  an 
invasion  of  State  responsibilities  simi- 
lar to  the   18-year-old  vote  statute.   I 


disagree.  In  the  Morgan  case  cited  by  the 
proponents  of  lowering  the  voting  age  by 
statute  the  Court  was  refining  the  equal 
protection  concept  based  on  the  discrimi- 
natory effect  of  a  State  law.  This  same 
auialogy  holds,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
Congress  enacting  a  law  that  is  aimed  at 
State  residency  laws,  which,  while  not  in 
purpose,  but  effect,  are  discriminatory 
because  they  deprive  citizens  in  our 
highly  mobile  society  of  the  right  to  vote. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  a  statute  to 
lower  the  voting  age  since  the  age — at 
whatever  level — is  necessarily  arbitrary. 
Thus,  there  are  substantial  differences 
both  as  to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  vot- 
ing age  requirements  contrasted  to  resi- 
dency requirements. 

There  is  a  further  point  that  I  believe 
needs  to  be  made  regarding  the  14th 
amendment.  Prof.  Paul  Kauper  states  it 
weU: 

It  is  fantastic  to  suggest  that  when  the 
States  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
in  1868.  they  thereby  understood  that  they 
were  thereby  giving  Congress  the  authority. 
In  the  name  of  equal  protection  enforce- 
ment, to  displace  their  own  power  to  fix  vot- 
ing age  requirements  or  to  declare  that  any 
voting  age  Umlt  above  18  constituted  an  un- 
constitutional discrimination. 

It  is  important  also  to  assess  the  effect 
of  our  action  on  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
personal  judgment,  but  if  the  Congress 
votes  to  lower  the  voting  age  by  statute 
and  the  Court  strikes  down  such  legisla- 
tion, I  can  conceive  of  deep  feelings  being 
expressed  by  many  young  people.  It  is 
vital  that  the  Congress  not  only  vote  the 
proposed  statute  down,  but  immediately 
follow  that  action  by  passing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  submitting  it  to 
the  States  for  ratification  this  year.  The 
amendment  which  granted  the  right  to 
vote  for  women  was  ratified  in  15  months. 
It  is  not  impossible  for  an  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  become  effective 
in  time  for  the  1972  elections.  However, 
if  a  statute  is  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Court,  and  concurrent  action  has 
not  begun  on  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, there  will  not  be  enough  time 
to  get  an  amendment  ratified  before  1972. 

I  have  joined  with  several  other  Con- 
gressmen in  sponsoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18 — House  Joint  Resolution  865.  Pres- 
ently there  are  over  60  such  amend- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  alone.  There 
are  three  ways  to  get  the  Congress  to 
consider  such  an  amendment.  The  first 
would  be  to  pass  a  statute  and  take  the 
chance  the  Court  will  strike  it  down. 
This  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  Coiut  an 
immense  amount  of  political  pressure  to 
rvile  one  way  or  another.  No  matter  how 
it  ruled,  the  decision  is  bound  to  leave 
scars  harmful  to  the  Court  and  o\a 
whole  federal  system.  The  New  Repub- 
lic editorial  on  May  2  said  it  well: 

The  Issue  of  the  18  year  old  vote,  as  now 
presented,  exerts  what  Justice  Holmes  once 
referred  to  aa  "hydraulic  pressure."  Should 
the  Supreme  Court  uphold  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Senate  rider  under  this 
preesure.  It  would  launch  a  doctrine  whose 
radiations  are  unpredictable,  and  In  many 
applications  quite  possibly  disadvantageous 
to  the  interests  that  sponsors  of  the  rider 


care  most  about.  The  Court  will  have  worked 
an  historically  significant  shift  In  balance 
of  functions  between  the  state  and  federal 
government.  It  has  done  so  before;  It  may 
do  so  again.  But  the  outcome  Is  In  doubt, 
and  the  wisdom  at  this  time  of  requiring 
the  Court  to  decide  Is  questionable. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Court  with- 
stand the  'hydraulic  pressure'  and  declare 
the  Senate  rider  unconstitutional.  It  would 
expose  Itself  to  the  wrath  of  all  those  whose 
expectations  It  would  defeat,  and  In  the 
bargain  cause  confusion  about  the  results 
of  elections  that  may  already  have  been  held 
under  the  provisions  of  the  rider. 

The  second  way  would  be  to  defeat  the 
statute  In  Congress.  Following  this,  an 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  would 
surely  have  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses. 
The  third  way  is  to  pass  the  statute  and 
move  immediately  to  act  on  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Regardless  of  our 
personal  views  on  lowering  the  voting 
age  by  statute  or  amendment,  action  is 
essential  on  the  amendment.  Whatever 
pressure  would  have  been  directed  at  the 
Court  could  now  be  directed  where  it 
should  be :  Upon  a  political  body ;  namely 
the  State  legislatures  which  would  have 
to  vote  for  or  against  ratification. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  who  will 
counsel  favorable  action  on  the  statute 
because  those  opposed  will  "lose  political 
advantage."  Some  of  my  Republicfin  col- 
leagues suggest  that  if  we  do  not  support 
this  voting  age  rider  the  Democrats  are 
apt  to  gain  support  from  those  under  21. 
That  argument  does  an  injustice  to  our 
yoimg  people  and  their  imderstanding  of 
the  political  process. 

I  well  understand  the  desire  of  the 
youth  franchise  coalition  to  move  on 
this  by  the  quickest  means  possible.  Not 
only  is  speed,  on  the  surface,  advantage- 
ous, but  the  results  in  Oregon  suggest 
that  lowering  the  voting  age  might  not 
be  all  that  popular  and  therefore  the 
sledding  will  be  rough  in  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Our  system  was  not  designed  to  move 
precipitously.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requires  a  tedious  process 
of  congressional  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States. 

But  a  provision  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  those  between  18  and  21  is  a 
significant  step.  In  each  case  in  the  past 
when  the  franchise  has  been  considered 
we  have  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  by 
a  constitutional  amendment.  Why  are  we 
now  to  so  dramatically  change  our 
method?  Because  of  politics?  Or  because 
it  is  easier?  I  think  not.  The  goal  is 
worthwhile  but  the  means  to  achieve  it 
are  also  important. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  over  200 
years  ago: 

Nothing  Is  more  common  In  time  of  crisis 
than  to  gratify  momentary  passions  by  let- 
ting Into  government  principles  and  prec- 
edents which  afterwards  prove  fatal. 

The  wisdom  of  these  words  remains 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  statutory 
means  of  lowering  the  voting  age.  I  hope 
others  do  likewise  so  that  we  can  move 
ahead  to  the  prompt  consideration  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

If  the  rule  is  adopted  that  prevents  our 
voting  separately  on  the  voting  age  Issue, 
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I  Shall  then  have  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  package.  In  that  situation,  I  shall 
vote  "aye"  because  the  votmg  rights 
bill  needs  to  be  passed  and  I  can  but  hope 
that  prompt  court  action  will  be  taken  to 
judge  the  constitutionality  of  Congress 
acting  to  lower  the  voting  age  by  statute. 
■  If  this  is  found  unconstuutional,  any 
delay  in  the  Court's  decision  can  have 
profoundly  disturbmg  results. 


PEOPLE  AND  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  ol  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
itH-o-'nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  concerned  about  the  state  of  our 
economy,  and  well  we  should  be. 

If  there  is  unhappiness  in  the  land, 
at  least  part  of  the  malaise  can  be  traced 
to  economic  conditions.  I  am  certainly 
not  an  economic  determinist,  but  no  one 
ckn  ignore  the  relationship  between  eco- 
nSnlc  pain  and  personal  frustration. 
"/in  these  past  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
^  slide  in  the  stock  market  that  equals 
anything  up  to  and  including  the  disas- 
ter in  1929.  The  market  went  through 
its  greatest  decline  in  decades,  despite 
the  effort  to  prop  things  by  lowering 
margin  requirements.  Then  the  market 
took  great  leaps  upward,  bigger  leaps 
than  have  ever  been  recorded.  The  last 
time  I  looked,  the  stock  market  was 
quivering  with  sheer  exhaustion. 

This  extraordinary  action  on  the  stock 
market  indicates  to  me  that  the  market, 
like  everyone  else,  wonders  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  national  economy.  The 
market  reflects  the  unease  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  feels — uncertainly  about  the 
war,  about  young  people,  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  genuine  puzzlement  over 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  record  high 
interest  rates,  an  economic  downturn, 
and  record-breaking  inflation  all  at  the 
same  time. 

I  think  that  even  the  council  of  eco- 
nomic advisers  wonder  why  the  indica- 
tors that  ought  to  be  up  are  down,  and 
those  that  ought  to  be  down  are  up. 

The  man  in  the  street,  the  ordinan' 
manufacturing  worker,  sees  prices  going 
out  of  sight.  At  the  same  time  his  work- 
ing week  is  growing  shorter.  His  pay- 
check is  bigger,  but  it  buys  less  than  It 
would  in  1968.  Jobs  are  harder  to  find, 
but  interest  rates  are  so  high  that  most 
workers,  even  with  good  jobs,  could 
hardly  think  of  buying  a  new  house.  And 
the  litany  could  go  on. 

To  put  it  simply,  a  lot  of  people  are 
having  a  hard  time  just  surviving  this 
economic  turbulence.  They  are  not  in  a 
state  of  panic,  but  they  feel  imeasy,  and  I 
think  that  many  workers  wonder  who  in 
Government  really  cares  about  the  eco- 
nomic pinch,  and  the  mysterious  be- 
havior of  the  system. 

This  feeling  of  restlessness  is  not  bsised 
on  sheer  emotion,  but  stems  from  solid 
economic  reality. 

For  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
so  far  at  least,  the  performance  of  the 
economy  under  the  present  administra- 
tion is  far  worse  than  It  was  in  the  pre- 
vious administration.  It  is  worse  on  the 
average,  and  it  is  worse  than  during 
any  given  year  from  1960  to  1968. 


This  is  not  a  partisan  statement;  I  do 
not  mean  it  as  such,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  taken  as  such.  It  is  a  plain 
statement  of  fact,  and  I  will  furnish  you 
data  to  support  my  statements.  It  is  not 
data  that  anyone  can  take  much  pleasure 
in  reading. 

Consider  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
which  is  a  good  indicator  of  how  things 
are  going. 

It  is  a  fact  that  people  today  are  pay- 
ing 34  percent  more  for  goods  and 
services  than  they  were  in  1957-59.  Peo- 
ple today  are  generally'  better  off  than 
they  were  then— there  have  been  real 
gains  in  wages.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  wage  gains  have  been 
outstripped  by  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Those  "outrageous"  wage  settle- 
ments that  you  have  been  hearing  about 
have  not  helped  the  average  manufac- 
turing worker.  And  in  fact  they  have  not 
even  kept  him  abreast  of  the  tide  of  in- 
flation. Average  weekly  manufacturing 
wages  have  increased  by  $7  since  1968— 
but  those  same  weekly  paychecks  in 
1957-59  dollars  are  worth  $1.68  less  than 
they  were  at  the  end  of  1968,  when  it 
comes  to  buying  the  groceries,  seeing  the 
doctor,  paying  the  mortgage  and  buying 
the  car.  The  increases  are  not  enough 
just  to  be  even  with  the  higher  cost 
of  living. 

From  1960  to  1968.  consumer  prices  in- 
creased by  21.2  percent  above  the  1957- 
59  base  period.  But  since  1968,  consumer 
prices  have  jumped  to  an  index  figure  of  a 
flat  134. 

The  net  results  of  all  this  to  the  aver- 
age manufacturing  worker  are  plain  to 
see.  Whereas  his  real  wages  rose  by 
$14.06  a  week  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  real  wages  have  declined 
by  $1.68  a  week  since  the  end  of  1968. 

The  rate  of  inflation  from  1960-1968 
averaged  2.65  percent. 

To  be  fair  about  it,  th»  Democrats  in- 
curred a  far  higher  rate  during  1965-68, 
when  prices  rose  by  an  average  of  3.7 
percent  a  year. 

But  imder  this  administration,  prices 
rose  by  5.7  percent,  and  this  year,  at  the 
last  reporting  period,  consumers  paid  the 
inflation  tax  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.2 
percent.  The  worst  year  the  Democrats 
had  was  1968 — a  relatively  mild  4.9  per- 
cent. 

If  you  translate  this  into  more  provin- 
cial terms,  you  can  begin  to  see  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  on  family  incomes. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  go  to 
the  grocery  store  with  any  regularity. 
But  if  you  have  been  through  many 
checkout  lines,  you  will  notice  that  food 
prices  have  gone  up — and  by  a  substan- 
tial amount. 

You  would  have  noticed  imder  the 
Democrats  an  annual  increase  of  2.41 
percent  in  your  weekly  grocery  bill.  One 
year,  1966,  things  got  really  bad  and  we 
had  women  picketing  the  stores. 

But  since  the  end  of  1968,  grocery 
prices  have  increased  by  9  9  percent — and 
if  things  get  no  worse,  that  will  be  an 
annual  rate  of  twice  what  it  was  in  the 
years  1960-68.  But  it  looks  from  the 
charts  as  if  grocery  prices  will  in  fact 
go  considerably  higher  this  year — suid  the 
index  figure  is  already  nearly  7  points 


over  its  position  in  January,  worse  again 
than  anything  in  the  Johnson  years. 

If  you  have  been  to  the  doctor  lately, 
or  Imd  to  pay  a  hospital  bill,  you  know 
that  the  cost  of  services  is  up.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  services  today  cost  19.1  per- 
cent more  today  than  they  did  in  Janu- 
ary 1969.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
cost  of  services  today  is  twice  what  it 
was  in  the  first  8  years  of  the  sixties. 
Have  you  bought  a  refrigeiator  lately, 
or  maybe  an  air  conditioner?  Durable 
goods  are  up  9.3  percent  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

My  point  is  that  inflation  was  real 
from  1960  to  1965,  and  bad  from  1965  to 
1968,  but  it  has  been  terrible  since  1968, 
far  worse  than  anything  experienced  im- 
der the  leadership  of  the  "spendthrift" 
Democrats. 

What  is  woi-se  than  the  experience  of 
the  past  year  and  a  half  is  the  fact  that 
as  far  as  consumer  prices  are  concerned, 
things  may  get  worse  before  they  get  bet- 
ter. There  is  simply  no  sign  that  under 
current  policies  infiation  is  coming  imder 
control. 

Moreover,  all  of  this  is  happening  in 
the  face  of  an  economic  decline.  Our  gross 
national  product  has  been  virtually 
standing  still  since  1969— yet  price  in- 
creases in  that  period  have  been  little 
short  of  breathtaking.  One  can  only 
wonder  what  will  happen  to  prices  when 
the  promised  upturn  takes  hold  this  year. 
whenever  the  right  comer  is  found.  For 
this  unprecedented  inflation  of  7.2  per- 
cent a  year  is  taking  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  GNP  decline  at  a  3-percent  an- 
nual rate. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  fact  is  that  our 
present  economic  policies  are  not  work- 
ing. Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to 
panic,  but  neither  is  there  any  reason  to 
rejoice.  There  is  plenty  of  reason  to  feel 
unease,  and  plenty  of  reason  to  ask  hard 
questions  about  our  poUcy.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  time  to  take  up  some  new  eco- 
nomic tools  to  deal  with  this  frustrating 
and  debilitating  situation. 

A  great  many  economists,  including 
the  chief  economist  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Mr.  Murray  Weidenbaum, 
are  saying  that  we  had  better  steut 
thinking  about  new  policies,  including 
putting  in  some  controls  to  curb  exces- 
sive wage  and  price  increases. 

It  surprises  me,  especially  when  Ar- 
thur Burns — on  whom  the  President  has 
relied  for  years  for  economic  advice — 
starts  calling  for  some  kind  of  interven- 
tion to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral,  and 
to  even  this  man  the  President  seems  not 
to  be  listening. 

The  reason  may  be  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
once  a  lawyer  in  the  OflBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  that  capacity  he 
saw  the  problems  with  trying  to  govern 
wages  and  prices  by  artificial  means.  He 
saw  the  black  marketing,  the  gouging, 
and  all  the  struggle  that  went  on  as  the 
market  tried  to  respond  to  great  de- 
mtrnds  for  short  supplies  of  goods.  But 
while  Mr.  Nixon  saw  this  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  problems  of  intervention, 
of  governing  wages  and  prices,  he  seems 
to  have  been  unimpressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  worked  pretty  well.  With  all  the 
problems,  the  OPA  did  keep  the  eco- 
nomic lid  on. 
What  has  to  be  considered  now  Is 
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whether  the  President  might  not  be  jus- 
tified despite  his  doubts  to  interfere  with 
the  wage  and  price  market.  We  might  not 
need  to  pass  a  law  governing  wages  and 
prices,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  sit  back  and  just  watch  the 
inflationsuT  spiral  as  it  gets  longer  and 
far  stronger  as  it  is  now. 

I  think  that  we  are  at  the  point  where 
serious  consideration  I.as  to  be  given  to 
setting  up  a  national  incomes  policy — in 
other  words,  to  control  wages  and  prices. 
This  could  take  the  form  of  "jawbon- 
ing," and  it  could  take  the  form  of  full 
dress  controls,  or  any  point  in  between. 

That  is  why  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee this  week  in  sponsoring  a  bill  that 
would  give  the  President  standby  powers 
to  impose  controls  on  wages  and  prices. 
This  would  be  a  very  limited  control; 
the  President  would  only  have  this  power 
for  6  months,  and  he  could  only  control 
wages  to  the  extent  that  restraints  would 
not  create  inequity. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  simply  to  say 
that  myself  and  the  other  sponsors,  and  a 
g^reat  many  others  in  Congress,  believe 
that  the  economic  situation  Is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  a  new  look  at  our 
policies  at  the  very  least.  To  continue  the 
present  course,  imless  there  is  some 
drastic  change,  would  bring  about  con- 
tinued hardship  on  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  and  create  economic  pres- 
sures that  may  well  be  intolerable. 

If  the  stock  market  is  imeasy,  so  am  I. 

So  are  many  economists. 

And  so  are  ordinary  citizens. 

We  should  all  be  concerned,  because 
we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We  stand 
in  the  same  checkout  lir.e  and  pay  the 
same  inflated  prices,  and  the  earnings 
of  workers  diminish  in  value  just  as 
surely  as  your  own. 

That  is  why  I  have  Joined  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  give  the 
President  standby  powers  to  impose  eco- 
nomic controls.  He  thinks  he  does  not 
need  them,  and  I  hope  he  does  not.  But  I 
think  that  he  might,  and  if  he  does,  they 
ought  to  be  ready. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  greed  that  we 
are  talking  about:  workers  are  asking  for 
more  money,  and  the  fact  is  that  they 
need  more  money.  Just  to  stay  even. 
Manufacturers  need  more  money,  be- 
cause their  profits  are  down  and  their 
costs  are  up.  Somewhere,  somehow,  the 
inflationary  spiral  has  to  be  brought 
back  within  reasonable  and  tolerable 
limits,  and  this  may  require  far  more 
action  from  the  Government  than  we 
have  seen  to  date,  and  far  more  than  the 
President  seems  willing  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  following  tables: 
Average  weekly  earnings — 1957-59  prices' 
Manufacturing  Industries : 

1960 $87.  02 

1981  -- - 88.62 

1962 91.61 

1963 93.37 

1964  95.25 

1965  97.34 

1966  99.33 

ie«7 98.80 

1988  - 101.06 

1969    101.42 

1970  (March) 99.40 


•Earnings  In  current  prices  divided  by 
consumer  price  index.  Prom  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Economic  Indicators,  May 
1970. 

Gross  national  product — 1958  prices 
Billions  of  dollars: 

1959   483.7 

1960   487.7 

1961  - 497.2 

1962  529.8 

1963  551.0 

1964  681.1 

1965  617.8 

1966 658.1 

1967 674.6 

1968    707.6 

1969    727.5 

1969  I*    723.1 

n _  726.7 

m 730.6 

rv 729.8 

1970  I    724.3 

•Annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted.  From 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  In- 
dicators, May  1970. 

Consumes  Price  Index — 1957-59  =  100 
(In  percent) 
1968 — 121.2 — average  annual  rise,  1960-68. 


2.66 

AprU  1970.  134.0 — increase.  1969,  6.7. 
Rate  of  Increase  1970.'  7.2.  ' 
Worst  Increase.  1960-68  (1968),  4.9. 
I  Commodity   prices 

1968.   115.3— average  annual  rise,  1980-68. 
1.875. 
April  1970.  125.2— Increase,  1969.  5J. 
Increase  to  date.  1970.  4.7. 

food   prices 

1968,   119.3 — average  annual  rise.  1960-68, 
2.41, 

April  1970.  132.0 — Increase,  1969,  6.2. 
Increase  to  date,  1970,  6.5. 

Durable   goods   prices 

1968.   107.5 — average  annual  rise.  1960-68 
9.935. 

April    1970.    114.8— Increase.    1969,   4.1. 
Increase  to  date,  1970,  3.2. 

Nondurable   goods  prices 

1968,   117.7 — average  annual  rise,   1960-68, 
2.21. 

April    1970.   127.0 — increase.    1969.  5.3. 
Increase  to  date,  1970.  4.0. 

Service  prices 

1988.   134.3 — average  annual  rise,   1960-68, 
428. 

April   1970.  153.4— increase,  1969,  9.4. 
Increase  to  date.  1970,  9.7. 


CAMBODIA:  THE  ARROGANCE  OP 
IGNORANCE— n 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  Tuesday,  June  2,  I  com- 
mented on  remarks  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 
Because  he  was  apparently  doing  a  series, 
I  include  in  the  Record  his  second  offer- 
ing which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  3.  In  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  is  performing  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. Based  on  my  discussions  with  more 
than  400  visitors  and  reading  1,623  let- 
ters. I  agree  with  him.  the  dialog  is  often 
more  heart  than  brain — more  passion 


■  Current  rate  (0.6  per  month)  x  12.  From 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  In- 
dicators, May  1970. 


than  reason.  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
characterization  of  the  Vice  President, 
but  it  is  a  good  example  of  how  people 
who  deplore  polarization  fall  victim  of 
the  precise  practice  they  deplore. 

But  as  I  read  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  he 
is  calling  for  a  cool  and  rational  discus- 
sion. His  second  commentary  like  his 
first  is  a  significant  contribution  to  such 
a  discussion.  The  arrogance  of  ignorance 
is  a  fault  which  most  of  us  share  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  By  putting  the  current  sit- 
uation into  better  perspective,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's remarks  may  hopefully  bring 
back  a  little  commonsense  and  wisdom 
to  the  national  dialog. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,   1970) 

Foreign  Attairs:    The  Arrogance  or 

Ignorance — II 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Moscow. — President  Nixon  correctly  esti- 
mated the  advance  military  and  diplomatic 
implications  of  his  decision  to  order  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia  to  clean  out  Viet- 
namese Communist  sanctuaries  and,  as  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  column,  enormous  booty 
was  seized  while  Russia  and  China  displayed 
prudence  in  their  initial  reactions.  However, 
where  Nixon  made  a  grievous  miscalculation 
was  in  judging  repercussions  at  home. 

His  staff  system — a  modified  version  of 
President  Eisenhower's — is  based  on  prepara- 
tion by  the  Kissinger  office  of  option  papers 
on  given  problems.  This  office  shrewdly  c^ed 
the  situation  in  terms  of  battlefield  signifi- 
cance and  the  fundamental  effect  abroad  but 
there  were  apparently  deep  mlsjudgments  In 
analyzing  American  opinion. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  underscore  erroneous 
Ideas  often  held  by  U.S.  public  and  opposi- 
tion leaders  although  these  do  indeed  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect.  Nixon's  adversaries  11- 
logically  denounce  the  dispatch  of  forty 
thousand  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
into  Cambodia  as  a  violation  of  neutrality 
while  contending  that  the  prior  presence  of 
forty  thousand  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  was  not  a  similar  and  earlier 
violation. 

Indeed,  Prince  Sihanouk  himself  had  been 
increasingly  complaining  of  the  latter  Just 
before  he  was  ousted  by  a  coup.  That  the 
Lon  Nol  Government  is  inefficient  and  ill- 
prepared  does  not  make  it  automatically 
Illegal  or  wicked.  One  may  recall  that  the 
shrewd  and  acrobatic  Sihanouk,  who  now 
seems  to  have  become  an  outright  tool  of 
Peking,  had  locked  up  quite  a  few  of  his  own 
enemies. 

The  Cambodian  campaign  is  but  one  dis- 
tressing aspect  of  a  depressing  war  that  is 
roundly  condemned  as  "immoral"  by  large 
segments  of  U.S.  opinion.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  exception  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  II.  none  of  our 
military  engagements  could  clearly  be  proven 
as  "moral,"  and  killing,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  is  horrid.  The  horror  is  of 
cotirse  comptounded  because  Vietnam  is  the 
first  televised  war  with  blood  spread  through 
parlors  and  kitchens. 

FAH-URE  OF  REASON 

The  American  tragedy  is  that  everyone 
discussing  Vietnam  argues  more  with  his 
heart  than  his  brain,  with  more  passion  than 
reason,  regardless  of  which  side  he  endorses, 
hawk  or  dove.  Moreover,  Nixon  has  clearly 
failed  in  the  vital  task  of  explaining  to  public 
opinion  a  sufficiently  cogent  case  to  gain  the 
requisite  support.  No  conflict  can  be  fought 
by  a  democracy  If  it  is  not  accepted  by  thoee 
called  upon  to  do  the  fighting. 

Vice  President  Agnew's  undignified  char- 
acter assassinations  are  not  conducive  to 
uniting  a  public  whose  divisions  are  so  ob- 
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viously  profound  and  broad.  Many  thought- 
ful Americans — as  distinguished  from  emot- 
ers — conclude  (like  Clark  Clifford  or  Cyrus 
Vance)  that  no  war  Is  worth  what  this  one 
is  doing  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  weigh  such  theoretical  ar- 
guments but  surely  they  must  be  coolly  con- 
sidered and  not  obscured  by  tragic  Incidents 
of  violence,  attacks  on  academics,  dismissal 
of  protesting  students  with  epithets  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  corrosive  tirades  launched 
against  anyone  endorsing  Nixon  who  is,  after 
all.  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  see  today  a  sentimental 
hankering  for  America  to  retreat  into  the 
womb  of  its  past,  abandoning  the  nasty  outer 
world,  dodging  present  and  future  problems 
imposed  by  U.S.  wealth  and  power.  The  na- 
tion cannot  re-create  the  nostalgic  agrarian 
society  of  that  idealistic  little  state  for 
which  George  Washington  prescribed  Isola- 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  Nixon  must  see  that  even 
accurate  predictions  of  what  U.S.  troops 
would  find  in  Cambodia  and  how  our  adver- 
saries would  react  are  meaningless  if  the 
United  States  dissolves  in  a  frenzy  of  mad- 
ness. For  this  reason  he  must  make  It  con- 
vincingly clear  that  In  no  way  will  Cambodia 
be  allowed  to  turn  into  another  protracted 
Vietnam. 

UNBALANCED  MOOD 

The  national  mood  is  unbalanced  If  not  de- 
ranged. The  spin-off  from  Cambodia  de- 
pressed Wall  Street,  enhanced  inflation  and 
discouraged  business.  This  Is  the  fact  even 
If  the  reasons  may  be  illogical. 

Too  many  opinion-molders  and  political 
figures  have  shown  themselves  depresslngly 
Ignorant  and  Inexcusably  arrogant  in  arguing 
that  Nixon's  policy  Is  criminal — which  I  do 
not  by  any  means  concede.  Nevertheless,  the 
President's  staff  and  possibly  the  President 
himself  displayed  a  similar  arrogance 
founded  upon  ignorance  when  assessing  the 
nation's  reaction  to  the  Cambodian  venture. 
One  cannot  succeed  abroad  while  falling 
at  home. 


CONGRESSIONAL  NEWSLETTER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  week  I 
am  sending  to  my  constituents  my  fifth 
newsletter  of  the  91st  Congress,  In  the 
report,  which  is  going  to  approximately 
170,000  persons,  I  discuss  some  of  my 
efforts  in  Washington  and  New  York 
City.  It  also  Includes  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  my  April  questionnaire  from 
which  I  received  some  25,000  responses. 

With  the  thought  that  it  might  inter- 
est our  colleagues,  I  include  its  full  text 
in  the  Congressional  Recohd  : 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  Reports  Prom 
Washington 

Dear  Constittjent  and  Fellow  New 
Yorker — 

"And  while  each  of  us  pursues  his  selfish 
Interest  and  comforts  himself  by  blaming 
others,  the  nation  disintegrates."  John  Gard- 
ner, Chairman.  National  Urban  Coalition. 

The  gathering  storm  of  race,  war,  and  dis- 
sent broke  over  all  of  us  this  sad  and  \'lolent 
spring  I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  events 
that  lend  credence  to  John  Gardner's  grim 
appraisal.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
been  doing  and  what  constituents  have  been 
doing  to  make  our  democratic  system  work. 

At  the  center  of  the  storm  is  the  Vietnam 
War  and  it's  hitting  all  of  us  hard — hawk  and 
dove,  parent  and  child,  white  collar  and  blue 
coUar.  Since  the  President's  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, over  20,000  constituents  have  written 
to  me  expressing  their  resolve  to  do  some- 


thing about  ending  the  war.  The  hideous 
price  of  42,000  American  lives,  »140  blUlon, 
a  stumbling  economy  and  civil  disorder  has 
made  It  clear  that  we  had  better  stop  worry- 
ing about  saving  Vietnam  and  get  on  with 
saving  our  own  country. 

On  AprU  30,  I  stated  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  that  President  Nixon  had  neither  the 
moral  nor  legal  right  to  commit  American 
mUitary  forces  In  Cambodia  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress;  and  I  have  supported  aU 
measures  in  the  House,  none  of  which  have 
yet  been  successful,  to  enforce  that  Judg- 
ment. Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  voted 
against  every  blU  which  contained  money 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  Indochina 
War  and  1  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  support 
and  am  wOrliing  actively  for  the  passage  of 
those  amendments  which  will  cut  off  all  ftir- 
ther  funds  for  Southeast  Asia  except  for  the 
purposes  of  withdrawing  all  our  troops  safely, 
obtaining  the  return  of  American  prisoners 
of  war,  and  granting  asylum  for  Vietnamese 
who  may  feel  threatened  by  our  total  with- 
drawal. 

During  the  past  six  weeks,  thousands  of 
students,  teachers,  housewives,  clergymen, 
and  lawyers  have  come  to  Washington  to 
plead  with  Congress  to  end  our  mUltary  In- 
volvement In  Indochina.  By  actual  count,  I 
have  met  with  more  than  1.000  constituents 
and  I  am  heartened  by  their  commitment  In 
opposition  to  the  war  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  presented  their  reasoned 
arguments  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  And 
I  will  continue  to  give  whatever  assistance 
I  can  to  those  students  seeking  peaceful 
change  within  the  democratic  process.  They 
are  exceptional  and  I  am  proud  to  work  with 
them. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  I  share  the  alarm 
of  many  constituents  who  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  polarizing  our 
country  for  their  own  political  gain.  This  Is 
a  terrible  abuse  of  the  awesome  power  of 
their  high  offices  and.  like  the  continuing 
war.  threatens  the  future  liberty  and  order 
of  society.  If  the  Administration  persists  In 
Ignoring  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
poor,  the  blaclts  and  the  young,  then  we  must 
make  a  greater  effort  to  listen  and  respond. 
If  the  Administration  cares  only  about  po- 
litical strategy,  then  we  must  care  more 
about  social  and  economic  Justice.  If  the 
Administration  appeals  only  to  the  worst 
that's  in  us,  then  we  must  resist  and  respond 
with  the  best  that's  In  us.  In  the  absence  of 
Executive  leadership,  the  question  is  whether 
the  Congress  and  the  people  will  make  the 
necessary  commitment  to  end  the  war  and 
change  our  national  priorities.  Together.  In 
the  months  to  come,  we  must  do  Just  that. 

PRISONS 

E.irller  this  year,  I  decided  to  personsJly 
survey  the  prison  conditions  in  New  York 
City.  I  visited  the  Federal  Detention  Center, 
the  Tombs,  and  Rikers  Island.  The  Federal 
Detention  Center  is  very  small,  having  ap- 
proximately 300  inmates.  The  Tombs  has 
approximately  2,000  prisoners  and  Rikers 
Island  has  approximately  5,800.  Aside  from 
seeing  the  physical  conditions,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Federal  Warden  Fitzpatrlck  and 
City  Corrections  Commissioner  McGrath 
more  than  1,000  prisoners  flUed  out  con- 
fidential questionnaires  for  me.  I'm  told  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  such  a  polling  of  pris- 
oners has  ever  been  made. 

My  own  inspection  and  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  made  clear  the  need  for  federal 
legislation  to  provide  minimum  standards 
for  all  correctional  institutions — city,  state, 
and  federal,  as  well  as  federal  funds  to  help 
localities  meet  those  standards.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  such  a  bill.  HJl.  16794,  to  stimu- 
late the  reforms  needed  to  create  a  more 
humane  and  effective  penal  system. 

At  the  Tombs,  I  saw  prisoners  required  to 
sleep  three  in  a  cell  built  for  one,  with  some 
men  not  even  having  a  mattress  during  the 
first   week   of   their   incarceration.   Most   of 


these  men  have  not  yet  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  but  are  awaiting  trial.  As  a  result  of 
my  visit  and  protests  over  this  condition, 
Commissioner  McGrath  has  now  provided  a 
mattress  for  every  prisoner. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  drug  addicts 
(38%  of  the  Inmates)  are  subjected  to  "cold 
turkey"  withdrawal  from  their  habit,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  accepted  medical  treat- 
ment of  methadone  withdrawal  to  reduce 
their  physical  distress.  One  prisoner  described 
the  experience  to  me.  He  said  when  going 
through  withdrawal  and  sleeping  on  the 
top  bunk,  be  vomited  on  the  third  prisoner 
sleeping  on  the  bare  floor  and  that  he  felt 
"like  an  animal".  Since  my  visit  to  the  Tombs 
I  have  been  working  with  Corrections  Com- 
missioner McGrath  to  install  a  methadone 
withdrawal  facility  at  the  Tombs  and  there 
is  now  pending  before  New  York  City's  Budg- 
et Director  an  application  to  provide  the 
minimum  nursing  staff  for  such  a  facility. 

On  May  23,  at  the  Dalton  School,  I  held  a 
conference  In  the  form  of  a  district  hearing 
to  take  testimony  on  my  corrections  bill  and 
to  discuss  prison  conditions  Several  hundred 
community  organizations  and  Individuals 
participated  as  co-spwnsors.  The  most  mov- 
ing statement  was  that  of  an  ex-con  who 
criticized  prison  treatment  by  saying,  "It 
doesn't  cost  a  dime  to  be  a  human  being". 
But  it  does  cost  money  to  provide  physical 
facilities  as  well  as  vocational,  medical  and 
psychiatric  services  to  rehabilitate  prisoners. 
'When  we  do  that,  we  are  assisting  not  only 
them  but  protecting  ourselves.  For  we  ul- 
timately pay  the  human  and  economic  price 
of  an  Inadequate  corrections  system. 

DRUG    addiction 

We  all  know  that  the  City  and  State  drug 
addiction  programs  are  making  little  head- 
way against  the  spreading  drug  epidemic. 
Such  programs  are  reaching  lees  than  10% 
of  the  City's  addicu. 

There  are  no  quick  or  easy  answers  but  I 
am  doing  what  I  can  on  several  fronts  to 
arrest  this  frightening  and  tragic  epidemic. 

In  early  March  I  urged  the  City  to  Insti- 
tute a  detection  program  In  our  Junior  high 
and  high  schools  through  urine  analysis  ex- 
ammatlon.  The  Department  of  Health  is  now 
proposing  that  there  be  selective  screening 
of  students  on  suspicion  of  drug  use. 

Federal  assistance  for  treatment -«fi3  re- 
habilitation services  has  been  grossly  Inade- 
quate. At  present  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  drug 
legislation,  pending  before  the  Souse  Com- 
merce Committee  and  already  tUe  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Senate,  which 
would  provide  more  funds  to  local  com- 
munities for  the  operation  of  drug  preven- 
tion and  treatment  centers.  The  bill.  HJi. 
12882,  establishes  a  comprehensive  federal 
program  through  tie  creation  of  a  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  private  agencies  m  our  City  provldmg 
effective  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices are  not  bemg  given  sufficient  govern- 
mental support.  A  prime  example  Is  tne 
Odyssey  Hotise  operating  five  treatment  cen- 
ters In  the  City.  At  present  their  adolescent 
facilities  receive  no  federal  help  and  legis- 
lation has  been  Introduced  to  remedy  this. 
This  month  I  am  sponsoring  a  Congreesional 
delegation  tour  of  Odyssey  House  centers  to 
mobilize  support  for  the  legislation. 

On  the  law  enforcement  front,  corruption 
has  apparently  invaded  every  level  of  nar- 
cotics enforcement — federal,  state  and  local. 
Thirty-eight  federal  narcotics  agents  have 
been  forced  to  resign,  four  state  troopers 
have  been  removed  from  duty  and  tiie  Neva 
York  Times  recently  alleged  that  some  local 
poUce  are  actually  abetting  the  dnig  traffic. 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  narcotics  enforcement  by  a 
commission  that  commands  the  pubUc's  re- 
spect. I  have  repeatedly  called  upon  Governor 
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Rockefeller  to  establish  a  Moreland  Act  Com- 
mission with  t\\\\  fK>wers  of  subpoena  and 
grand  Jury  action  to  root  out  ofnc;al  corrup- 
tion particularly  among  narcotics  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

I  hope  you  will  add  your  voice  and  write 
to  Governor  Rockefeller,  Albany.  NY.,  urrzlng 
hlra  to  establish  a  Moreland  Act  Commission. 

OaOANIZn)    CRIME 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  performance  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Waterfront  Com- 
ml<^lon  In  effectively  flighting  the  infiltration 
of  orsanlzed  crime  In  the  port  of  New  York. 
In  addition  Attorney  General  Mitchell  has 
charged  that  Kennedy  Airport,  the  largest  air 
ear^o  center  In  the  world.  Is  vlrtxially  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime. 

Thoiigh  state  and  local  authorities  must 
continue  to  attack  this  problem.  I  think  fed- 
eral help  is  needed.  I  hare  Introduced  Ippls- 
latlon  now  being  serlotisly  considered  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  which  would  create  a 
Cargo  Protection  Division  In  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  for  two  primary  purp>oses: 

First,  the  prevention  of  Infiltration  by 
organized  crime  of  legitimate  waterfront  and 
airport  businesses  by  the  use  of  licensing 
powers:  and 

Second,  the  creation  of  Federal  standards 
of  cargo  projection  and  the  creation  of 
freight  security  areas  In  both  airports  and 
seaports. 

The  ultimate  vlcflms  of  the  muItlmllUon- 
doilar  thievery  and  corruption  at  our  ports  of 
entry  are  the  small  businessmen  and  the 
consumer  public.  The  Increased  cost  result- 
ing from  business  monojjoly  fraudulent  prac- 
tices and  cargo  theft  are  pa.«ised  on  to  them. 
My  bill,  the  Alrp)ort  and  Seaport  Crime  Con- 
trol Act,  HR.  17387.  provides  the  authority 
for  the  federal  government  to  save  legitimate 
businesses  and  the  American  consumer  from 
the  Increasing  menace  of  organized  crime  at 
our  airports  and  seaports. 

DRAFT    COUNSEL  IMC 

In  the  fall,  the  City's  Board  of  Education 
will  commence  a  program  of  draft  counseling 
for  its  high  school  students. 

Because  of  the  compiexitles  of  the  draft 
Mw  and  the  inaccessibility  of  Information  on 
the  draft,  many  draft  age  men  are  not  aware 
of  the  rights  and  deferments  available  to 
them  While  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
abolish  the  draft,  it  would  apjsear  that  It  will 
be  with  us  for  several  more  years.  Therefore. 
in  February  I  contacted  the  New  York  Selec- 
tive Service  Board  and  suggested  that  a  draft 
Information  program  be  conducted  In  the 
high  schools.  The  Board  responded  that  they 
would  provide  speakers  for  any  Interested 
group  where  there  is  a  "dearth  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  draft."  Early  this  spring 
I  advised  all  secondaxy  schools  In  the  17th 
CD.  of  this  service,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  requested  speakers  from  the  Selective 
Service  Headquarters. 

Now  the  Board  of  Education  has  an- 
nounced It  will  provide  draft  counseling  In 
the  city's  92  high  schools  to  Inform  students 
of  the  wide  range  of  options  open  to  them. 
I  have  larged  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
this  counseling  service  also  available  to  the 
private  and  p&rocblal  high  schools. 

EAST    SIDE    USBAN    COALITION 

On  May  29  the  first  success  of  the  "East 
Side  Urban  Coalition"  occurred  when  a  sit- 
ting park  at  34th  Street  and  the  East  River 
was  officially  opened.  The  "Coalition"  Is  a 
group  of  'East  Side  community  organizations. 
Institutions  and  Industries  that  I  helped 
bring  together.  The  new  park  Is  only  the  first 
of  what  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  many 
cooperative  efforts.  Joining  me  In  the  crea- 
tion of  this  first  project  were:  Nine 
Churches  for  a  Better  East  Side.  Con  Edison, 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company.  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Company,  Equitable  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  New  York 
University  Medical  School,  Turtle  Bay  As- 


sociation, and  the  New  York  City  Parks  De- 
peirtment.  The  purpose  of  the  "Coalition" 
Is  to  do  for  the  middle  class  what  the  Urban 
Coalition  does  for  ghetto  areas — organizing 
people  to  help  themselves. 

QUESriOt.'NAIRE  REjtJLTS 

The  response  to  my  April  questionnaire 
was  enormous.  I  was  gratified  that  approxi- 
mately 25,000  people  took  the  time  to  answer 
the  questions  and  to  Include  some  very 
thoughtful  and  helpful  comments  at  the 
end.  53 'r  of  the  respondents  were  women 
and  47',;  were  men. 

The  following  are  the  results  In  per- 
centages : 

|ln  percent] 

Yas  No 


1.  Do  \ou  favor  the  establishment  ol  an 

independent  public  postal  corporation?  75  24 

2.  Do  you  think  that  each  class  of  mail 

shouH  pay  its  own  way?   87  13 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  voting  rights  l^w 

establishing  18  as  the  minimum  voting 

age? 64  36 

4  Do  you  favor  the  Government's  continued 
subsidy  for  the  supersonic  transport's 
(SST)  development? 29  71 

5.  Do  you  think  tax  r.ates  for  single  persons 

should  be  lowered  so  they  are  the  same 

as  those  used  by  married  persons? 76  24 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  6-montfi  entension  of 

the  existing  Spercent  surlax  (now 
scheduled  to  expire  in  July)  if  re- 
quested by  the  President  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  measure?  ..- 44  56 

7.  Oo  you  favor  the  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 

ice's providing  family  planning  infor- 
mation and  birth  conlrol  devKes  to 
those  who  want  them?  _ 96  4 

8.  Would  you  favor  banning  pi ivate  aircraft 

from  heavily  congested  airports  such 
as  Kennedy.  La  Guardia.  and  Newark, 
limiting  the  use  of  these  airports  to 
only  commercial  airlines? 90  10 

9.  Would  you  favor  a  mandatory  in-school 

testing  of  all  lunior  and  high  school 
students  lor  heroin  use  through  urine 
analysis? _ 60  40 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  Senate  passed    "no- 

knock"  drug  bill  allowing  police  to 
break  into  homes  without  notice  it 
theie  is  "probable  cause"  that  if  the 
police  announced  themselves,  the 
marihuana  or  hard  drugs  being  sought 
would  be  destroyed?  32  68 

11.  Would  you  favor  a  system  of  national 

health  insurance  lor  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  age.  including  tree  ctioice 
of  medical  practitionei?. 76  24 

12.  Do  you  believe  the  President  should  ap- 

prove the  pending  request  lor  the  sale 
at  25  Phantom  jets  and  100  Skyhawks 
tolsrael? 62  38 

13.  Would  lyou  lavor  requiring  private  pen- 

sion funds  to  invest  a  percentage  of 
their  assets  in  mortgage  financing  for 
the  construction  of  housing?  53  47 

Vietnam:  Do  y«u  think  the  United  States  should—         Percent 

(a)  Prxeed  with  rmmediate  troop  withdrawal  while 

providing  lor  the  salety  of  U.S.  trooos,  securing 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  and 
assisting  any  Vietnamese  desiring  asylum.  65 

(b)  Withdraw  our  troops  to  enclaves  and  have  the 

South  Vietnamese  assume  ottensive  combat 
responsibilities 14 

(c)  Continue  as  we  are  now  under  President  Nixon's 

schedule  of  withdrawals  and  program  of  Viet- 

namization  and  pacification    16 

<d)  Escalate  hghting  with  the  abjective  ol  a  military 

victory 5 

PLEASE   INDICATE   HOW   YOU    FEEL   FEDERAL  SPENDING 

SHOULD    BE   ADJUSTED    IN    THE   FOLLOWING   AREAS 

(Inpertmtl 


Mere       Less       Same 


Air  and  water  pollution  control 94 

Crime  prevention  and  control 76 

Defense 9 

Education  72 

Foreign  aid(economic} 21 

Foreign  aid  (military).. 3 

Health  75 

Highways 16 

Housing 76 

Mass  transit 86 

Open  space  and  wildlife 71 

Prisons  .     71 

Rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. . .  79 

Space 9 


1 

5 

5 

19 

74 

17 

1 

20 

47 

32 

86 

11 

5 

20 

49 

35 

7 

17 

3 

II 

5 

24 

6 

23 

6 

15 

64 

25 

Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and 
any  proposals  you  might  have  on  any  sub- 
ject are  of  interest  to  me.  Please  write  to 
me  c/o  House  of  Representatives,  Wa5:hing- 
ton.  DC.  20515. 

If  you  need  assistance,  call  my  New  York 
City  office  at  264-1066  between  9:00  a.m. 
and  6:00  p.m.  on  weekdays. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   AND 
OUR   VETERANS 

rMr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  tlie  Record.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
vears.  the  Federal  Government  has  es- 
tablished numerous  programs  providing 
for  pensions,  retircmi^nt  benefits,  and  so- 
cial insuraaice.'  These  eiforts  have  met 
with  vao'ing  succef.s.  We  find  that  loop- 
holes and  inequities  are  too  common  in 
these  programs  for  the  Congress  to  rest 
content  with  its  labors. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  act  to  close 
these  loopholes  and  abolish  the  inequi- 
ties. I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  I  feel 
will  mark  the  important  beginning  of 
such  a  campaign. 

In  this  time  of  spiraling  inflation,  it  is 
our  senior  citizens  who  are  the  hardest 
hit.  They  must  watch  while  their  fixed 
and  limited  incomes  are  eaten  up  as 
prices  continue  to  rise.  Given  the  inade- 
quate level  of  benefits,  they  can  ill  afford 
this  added  burden. 

There  is  one  group  that  I  would  like 
to  single  out  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
inequities  of  the  present  system.  These 
are  the  men  who  did  not  make  careers 
out  of  military  service  but  who  served  so 
well  when  their  country  called. 

There  is  the  well  recognized  need  to 
better  compensate  those  Americans  who 
have  served  in  the  military.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  man's  earnings  while 
in  the  military'  and  his  potential  civilian 
earnings  are  great  in  absolute  terms.  A 
less  obvious  inequity  becomes  apparent 
when  veterans  begin  to  collect  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Under  present  law.  the  man  who  served 
for  a  short  period  in  the  Armed  Forces 
is  penalized  when  he  begins  to  draw 
benefits  from  social  security.  Presently, 
social  security  benefits  are  computed  for 
all  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  aver- 
age monthly  wage  as  earned  during  their 
"benefit  computation  years. '  In  com- 
puting one's  benefit  years,  the  5  lowest 
years  are  deleted.  This  gives  the  individ- 
ual a  somewhat  higher  benefit  rate,  and 
is  to  be  commended  for  providing  our 
retired  citizens  with  larger  benefits. 

There  remains,  however,  a  hidden 
penalty  that  is  placed  against  all  those 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  perform 
military  service.  Currently,  a  veteran's 
militar>'  income  is  included  in  the  "bene- 
fit computation  years."  Given  the  fact 
that  these  are  unusually  low-income 
years,  the  individual  who  has  served  in 
the  armed  services  is  penalized  by  having 
lower  benefits  upon  retirement. 

While  many  individuals  are  able  to 
delete  the  5  lowest  years  of  their  civilian 
income  in  computing  their  benefits,  the 
veteran  is  permitted  to  delete  at  most 
2  of  3  years  of  his  civilian  employment. 

The  bill  that  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced shall  serve  to  end  this  inequity. 
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It  will  permit  veterans  to  delete  up  to 
4  years,  military  income  in  addition  to 
the  standard  5-year  provision.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  result  in  greater 
benefits  for  millions  of  our  citizens  and 
establish  a  generally  more  equitable  so- 
cial security  system. 

Social  security  has  too  long  discrimi- 
nated against  the  veteran  in  this  area. 
Let  us  now  recognize  their  need  in  this 
inflationary  time  and  give  them  our 
support. 


PFC.  RICHARD  "JUG"  CLOUGH 
LEAVES  FOR  VIETNAM— PROUD 
PARENTS  AND  A  MOVING  COM- 
MENTARY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  trying  times,  and  for  none  so  trying 
as  the  families  and  loved  ones  of  our 
brave  men  who  are  serving  America  in 
Vietnam.  Men  in  all  wars  have  had  to 
live  with  the  risks  of  battle,  and  have 
done  so.  But  in  this  present  war  they 
have  an  added  burden,  of  politicians  and 
news  media  who  appear  at  times  to  un- 
dermine their  efforts,  and  even  make 
scapegoats  of  them  if  it  will  further 
their  cause  of  opposition  to  the  war. 

The  weight  this  bears  on  the  families 
of  our  servicemen  was  brought  vividly 
to  my  mind  through  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  some  constituents.  These 
people  are  proud  of  their  son,  who  has 
recently  gone  to  Vietnam.  They  know  in 
their  hearts  that  they  have  done  a  good 
job  of  raising  him.  and  that  he  truly  is 
one  of  America's  heroes  in  this  difficult 
time. 

These  parents  are  proud  of  having  a 
son  who  volunteered  to  defend  America, 
and  has  not  shirked  the  responsibiUties 
of  citizenship.  They  know  that  he  has  a 
difficult  and  seemingly  thankless  job  to 
do  in  Vietnam,  and  that  he  will  do  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  In  return  they  ask 
that  we  as  Congressmen  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  our  Nation's 
sons  who  are  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  letter  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Clough,  of  Nashua,  N.H., 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Amer- 
ica is  a  good  country,  and  we  have  pro- 
duced many  good  people.  We  are 
fortunate  indeed  that  many  people 
proudly  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

The  Cloughs  have  sent  their  country 
a  good  boy.  I  join  them  in  their  hopes 
and  prayers  for  their  son  and  our  beloved 

country. 

Nashua.  N.H.,  April  7, 1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cleveland:  This  morning  we 
took  our  only  son.  Pfc.  Richard  "Jug" 
Clough  to  Logan  Airport  where  he  started 
the  first  leg  of  his  Journey  to  'Viet  Nam.  As 
our  just  turned  18  year  old  squared  his 
shoulders  and  walked  confidently  toward  his 
destiny,  many  thoughts  cascaded  through 
our  minds  .  .  .  some  pleasant  and  some  not 
so  pleasant. 

We  are  proud  to  have  fostered  an  off- 
spring that  has  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship  and  volunteered  to  serve  his 


country  when  so  many  of  his  generation 
have  been  seeking  ways  to  avoid  It.  We  are 
proud  of  the  way  he  has  adjusted  to  mUltary 
life  and  the  effort  he  has  put  Into  his  train- 
ing. We  walk  a  little  taller,  as  does  he,  when 
he  speaks  in  glowing  terms  ot  his  branch 
of  the  military,  the  United  States  Army 
Aviation  and  of  the  FVart  Rucker  slogan, 
where  he  trained  .  .  .  "Atwve  The  Best." 
We  know  he  has  learned  his  lessons  well 
...  it  Is  a  great  country,  one  to  be  proud 
of  and  an  honor  to  serve  It. 

When  he  gets  to  Viet  Nam  he  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  "Huey"  helicopter,  first  as  a  door 
gimner  and  perh^s  later  as  a  crew 
chief  .  .  .  that  Is  what  he  has  been  trained 
for.  As  he  flys  over  the  Jungle,  his  "Huey" 
will  draw  enemy  fire  and  his  aircraft  com- 
mander will  direct  him  ...  "to  pick  up  that 
fire  and  return  It."  This,  of  course,  he  will 
do  because  he  Is  a  military  man  and  be- 
lieves in  the  system.  As  he  blasts  away  at  the 
jungle  with  his  M-60,  possibly  unbeknownst 
to  htm  ...  a  child  will  die  or  a  woman 
will  be  wounded  .  .  .  because  that  Is  the 
kind  of  war  It  Is  .  .  .  there  being  no  clearly 
defined  battleground. 

This  Is  where  we  become  concerned.  Pos- 
sibly one  of  o\ir  news  media  representBUves 
trying  to  make  a  name  lor  himself,  or  even 
a  G.I.  looking  for  personal  exposure,  will  de- 
cide this  Is  an  overt  act  .  .  .  and  another 
proud  name  will  be  tarnished,  a  proud  man 
destroyed  and  a  proud  nation's  Image  again 
blackened  In  the  eyes  oi  the  world  ...  all 
this  before  a  shred  of  evidence  is  presented 
...  or  a  word  of  testimony  given  .  .  . 
Freedom  of  the  press  ...  or  Is  It  judg- 
ment by  the  press. 

If  this  should  happen,,  I  hope  that  you, 
your  staff  and /or  your  colleagues  will  re- 
member this  parent's  plea.  We  have  en- 
trusted in  your  care  our  only  son,  bom  In 
the  shadow  of  the  state  capltol,  raUed  In  the 
tradition  of  thousands  of  sons  of  the  Granite 
State,  reminded  through  his  youth  that  the 
■Great  Stone  Pace''  up  In  the  Pranconla 
Notch  signifies  that  "New  Hampshire  buUds 
men".  Jug  learned  early  In  life  the  beauty 
and  tranquility  of  Moxint  MoosUauke.  knows 
the  Joy  of  fishing  the  OUverlan  stream  and 
has  observed  the  deer  at  play  on  Benton 
Flats.  He  has  tramped  and  camped  his  native 
state  from  Mount  Washington  to  the  sea. 

He  learned  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture, respect  for  all  living  things  and  love 
and  compassion  for  his  fellow  man.  These 
lessons  he  will  not  forget,  but  his  job  now 
is  ...  to  defend  ...  to  protect  ...  to  survive. 
To  defend  the  prlnMples  of  freedom  that 
he  so  cherishes  but  for  a  Congress  that  finds 
many  of  Its  members  doing  so  much  to  dis- 
credit the  military. 

To  protect  an  administration  that  has  a 
"plan  to  end  the  war"  but  forces  the  mili- 
tary to  engage  In  a  defensive  war  that  fur- 
nishes little  protection  for  the  men  who  are 
fighting  It. 

To  survive  In  an  alien  envlrormaent  where 
a  child  or  woman  may  be  your  enemy  but 
with  a  threat  of  a  murder  charge  governing 
your  every  action. 

We  are  sending  you  a  good  boy  .  .  .  and 
we  hope  and  pray  you  will  return  to  us  a 
better  man.  May  your  every  action  and  that 
of  your  colleagues  be  aimed  in  the  direction 
of  preserving  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
lives  of  "America's  best"  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  the  business  of  curing  our  domestic 
ills. 

May  God  bless  you  In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

ROSALIX  AND  Ed  CLOtrCH. 


THE  PENN-CENTRAL  CRISIS  IS  A 
RESULT  OF  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  reached  a  stage  In  oiu:  economic 
problems  where  actions  and  events  are 
speaking  louder  than  words  and  warn- 
ings. 

For  many  months,  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  been  attempting  to  alert 
the  Nixon  administration  to  the  growing 
crisis  being  created  by  month  after 
month  of  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
100  years.  Unfortunately,  these  warnings 
and  pleas  for  action  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears. 

Today,  we  are  in  the  crisis  and  we  are 
no  longer  talking  about  the  potential,  the 
possibility,  of  economic  troubles.  This 
morning,  the  American  public  picked  up 
its  newspapers  to  find  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  wealthiest  and  largest  corpora- 
tions— the  Penn-Central  Transportation 
Co. — was  in  a  severe  crisis — a  crisis 
created  by  a  heavy  interest  ch&rge  on  its 
debt. 

Penn-Central  Transportation  Co.  is 
at  this  moment  in  a  crisis  for  cash  and 
it  cannot  sell  debentures  in  the  market  at 
a  10!  2  percent  interest  rate.  I  repeat,  one 
of  the  Nation's  wealthiest  corporations — 
with  $7  billion  in  assets — caimot  sell  de- 
bentures at  10  ^/iz  percent  interest. 

If  a  huge  corporation  like  Penn-Cen- 
tral cannot  raise  funds  at  lOVi  percent 
interest,  then  think  what  is  happening 
to  all  of  the  smaller  concerns  around  the 
Nation.  We  see  front  page  stories  in  the 
major  newspapers  when  a  big  corpora- 
tion is  in  trouble  because  of  high  interest 
rates.  We  see  immediate  movement  in 
(jovemment  circles  when  a  huge  corpo- 
ration is  piimed  to  the  wall.  But  what 
about  all  of  the  small  businesses  already 
bankrupt  by  high  interest  rates,  and  the 
thousands  of  others  who  are  in  a  cash 
crisis,  unable  to  borrow  money  at  any- 
thing like  a  reasonable  interest  rate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  what  is  happening 
to  Penn-Central  Transportation  Co.  is 
enough  to  awaken  the  most  complacent 
member  of  this  administration.  Surely  It 
is  enough  to  get  some  movement  in  the 
Congress  for  lower  interest  rates. 

I  sympathize  vrtth  the  troubles  of  the 
Perm-Central.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
giant  corporation  fail.  And  I  am  willing 
to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  help  keep  it 
afloat.  But  this  is  simply  an  emergency 
effort  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
overall  solution. 

We  must  have  an  overall  solution — a 
rollback  of  high  Interest  rates — or  we  are 
going  to  see  dozens  of  other  cases  like 
Penn-Central. 

There  is  Udk  of  bailing  out  Penn-Cen- 
tral through  utilization  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  The  Defense  Production 
Act  of  course  sdlows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  loans  in  such  a  situation. 
The  triggering  of  this  mechanism 
would  be  an  allocation  of  the  Nation's 
credit  to  take  care  of  an  emergency  situ- 
ation to  save  a  segment  of  our  transpor- 
tation industry.  I  shall  place  no  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  such  a  loan  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  such  an  allo- 
cation of  credit  carmot  and  should  not  be 
limited  just  to  Perm-Central. 
Perm-Central  is  not  the  only  corpora- 
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tion  and  tie  transportation  industry  is 
not  the  only  industry  that  is  in  trouble. 
All  of  us  in  this  Congress  know  that  there 
IS  no  mdu=;tr>'  in  grreater  distress  than  the 
homebuilding  industrj'.  Its  depression 
has  long  preceded  any  diflQculties  of 
Perm-Central  or  an>'  otlier  transporta- 
tion outfit. 

So  I  say  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  allocates  funds  to  the  Penn- 
Central  Transportation  Co..  then  it  must 
follow  up  with  a  massive  infusion  of 
credit  for  the  Nation's  depressed  housing 
industry. 

In  participating  in  the  loan  to  Penn- 
Central — one  of  the  Nations  wealthiest 
corporation; — the  Federal  Reserve  would 
admit  that  it  has  the  power  to  allocate 
credit.  If  this  is  done.  I  insist  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  move  immediately  to  put 
money  mto  housmg.  If  allocation  of 
credit  IS  good  enough  for  giant  railroad 
corporations,  than  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
all  right  for  homebuilding. 

The  Federal  Reserve  currently  has  the 
power  to  purchase  housmg  paper  in  the 
open  market.  Such  open  market  pur- 
chases would  create  more  credit  for 
housmg. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  start  mak- 
ing the  purchases  immediately  and  con- 
tinue until  the  Nation  reaches  its  housing 
goal  of  2.6  million  new  housing  units 
each  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  takes  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  major  corporation  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  see  the  light 
and  agree  to  allocate  credit.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  human  misery  of  people  without 
adequate  homes  does  not  move  the  ad- 
ministration as  much  as  the  difficulties 
of  a  $7-billion  corporation. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Penn-Central 
corporation  will  bring  home  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  American  public 
the  deep  crisis  creaied  by  high  interest 
rates. 

When  a  giant  $7-bilUon  corporation 
cannot  sell  paper  bearing  a  10  4 -percent 
interest  rate,  then  something  is  drasti- 
cally wrong  with  the  economy.  We  will  be 
fsurmg  distress  sales — sheriff's  sales — 
throughout  the  Nation  unless  something 
is  done  now  to  roll  back  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  New  York  Times  article  on  the 
crisis  of  Penn-Central.  I  hope  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  read  this  carefully  and 
recognize  the  import  it  holds  for  the  en- 
tire economy.  The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  9,  1970] 
Top    OrncTB    Qtnrs    at    Penn    Central    in 

C<vsH  Squeeze — Company  H.\bd  Pressed  fob 

Working  Pcnds  DESPrrr  Holding  of  Rich 

.^ssr^3 

(By  Robert  E.  Bedlngfield) 

Stuart  T.  Saunders  resigned  yesterday  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company,  the  nation's  largest  railroad. 

He  WM  succeeded  by  Paul  A.  Gorman,  who 
was  brought  In  as  president  last  Dec.  1  to  suc- 
ceed Alfred  E.  Perlman,  who  at  that  time  be- 
came  vice   chairman. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Saunders'  res- 
ignation comes  amid  reports  that  the  rail- 
road l£  trapped  in  a  financial  crisis  that  has 
left  it  short  of  working  funds.  Ironically,  the 
rtillroad  and  Its  parent  corporation,  the  Penn 
Central  Company,  have  combined  assets  of 
more  than  t7-billlon  and  are  among  the 
wealthiest  companies  In  the  country. 


SOMK    COMPLAINTS 

The  railroad's  assets  Include  some  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  In  the  world — much 
of  the  land  underlying  office  buildings  and 
hotels  spreading  north  from  Grand  Central 
Terminal  along  Parte  Avenue.  The  parent 
holding  comf)any's  assets  Include  ownership 
o(f  huge  realty  compwinJes.  pipelines  and 
amusement  parks. 

The  Penn  Central,  which  provides  rail- 
road service  Into  Manhattan  for  more  than 
65.000  residents  of  Westchester  County, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  under  Are  from  commuter  groups 
for  the  quality  of  service.  The  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission  has  also  been 
critical  of  the  commuter  operations. 

The  parent  company,  like  the  railroad, 
will  also  name  Mr.  Gorman  as  Its  chairman, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Saunders.  In  making  this  announce- 
ment, the  Penn  Central  Company  did  not  say 
when  Its  directors,  who  are  also  directors  of 
the  subsidiary,  would  meet. 

The  entire  top  echelon  of  the  troubled  or- 
ganization appears  to  be  on  the  way  out.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Saunders'  departure,  it  was 
announced  that  David  C.  Bevan  also  "has 
retired  as  an  officer"  (he  was  vice  chairman) 
and  was  resigning  as  a  director  of  the  parent 
company,  the  railroad  and  "all  other" 
affiliates. 

CONTRACT    TO    EXPIRE 

The  announcement  continued  that  Mr. 
Perlman.  who  has  an  employment  contract, 
had  been  "relieved"  of  his  duties  as  vice 
chairman  and  would  resign  from  the  board 
when  his  contract  expires  next  November. 

Neither  Mr.  Saunders  nor  Mr.  Bevan.  ac- 
cording to  a  company  spokesman,  had  an 
employment  contract, 

Mr.  Saunders'  resignation  had  been  pre- 
dicted for  months.  When  he  was  Interviewed 
about  these  predictions  last  fall,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  them. 
He  said  then  that  a  majority  of  the  directors 
had  pleaded  with  him  not  to  resign  or  retire 
notwithstanding  the  criticism,  which  he  in- 
dicated came  from  some  board  members. 

ASSISTANCE    SOUGHT 

Immediately  after  the  news  of  the  rail- 
road's management  shift  was  announced  yes- 
terday, there  were  Wall  Street  reports  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  had  called 
for  it.  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe  In  Washington  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

It  has  been  repwrted  that  the  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
hiS  been  asked  to  determine  whether  exist- 
ing legislation  would  enable  the  Government 
to  extend  some  kind  of  financial  assistance 
or  guarantee  to  the  railroad. 

The  Penn  Central  still  owes  some  $20  mil- 
Lion  on  a  losoi  guaranteed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  amendment  to 
the  law  under  wtxich  the  regulatory  agency 
guaranteed  the  borrowing,  made  by  the  old 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  expired  In  1963. 

The  Penn  Central  has  been  plagued  with 
a  cash  shortage  suace  Feb.  1,  1968,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  acquired  the  New  York 
Central  in  a  giant  merger. 

SALE    ABANDONED 

Through  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  an 
Investment  concern  in  which  It  holds  large 
blocks  of  marketable  securities,  the  railroad 
a  week  ago  had  hoped  to  sell  $100  million  of 
25-year  debentures  and  thus  relieve  its  cash 
problems. 

But  the  sale  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
prospective  underwriters  reportedly  could 
not  find  buyers  for  even  $50-mllllon  of  de- 
bentures carrying  an  interest  coupon  of  10'/2 
per  cent.  While  there  were  reports  that  a  still 
higher  Interest  rate  was  considered — as 
much  as  ll'j  p>er  cent — observers  of  the  sit- 
uation suggested  that  so  high  a  rate  would 
only  scare  buyers  away.  "They  would  have 


thought  something  really  was  wrong,"  one 
railway  analyst  said. 

When  the  $100-milllon  debenture  sale  was 
called  off,  the  company  said  It  would  try 
to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  funds. 
The  most  recent  credit  obtained  by  the 
company  was  a  t59-mllllon  borrowing  In 
Swiss  franc,  carrying  an  interest  rate  of  10.1 
per  cent.  This  loan,  obtained  after  the  end  of 
last  year,  matures  next  Dec.  31. 

The  Penn  Central  needs  cash  not  only  for 
current  requirements  but  also  to  help  It 
handle  more  than  $100-milllon  of  long-term 
debt  that  matures  this  year.  The  prospectus 
Issued  for  the  planned'  debenture  offering 
disclosed  that  the  Penn  Central  had  875- 
million  in  commercial  paper  maturing  at  the 
end  of  June. 

CASH    STRINGENCY 

The  prospectus  also  noted  that  since  April 
21  maturities  and  payments  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral commercial  paper  i short-term  notes) 
exceeded  sales  of  such  paper  by  $41.3-mlUion. 

The  company's  unusually  severe  cash 
stringency  reflects  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
road to  achieve  earnings  since  the  February, 
1968,  consolidation. 

In  this  year's  first  quarter  the  parent  com- 
pany operated  at  a  net  loss  of  $17.2-mllllon 
despite  an  extraordinary  credit  of  »61-mll- 
Uon.  The  railroad  subsidiary  had  a  first- 
quarter  loss  of  $62.7-milllon. 

The  parent  comjwny's  loss  In  calendar 
1969  was  $121.6-milllon.  after  a  $126-mllllon 
charge-off  of  some  of  the  railroad's  Invest- 
ment in  ;>assenger  train  facilities.  In  the  last 
11  months  of  1968,  when  the  parent  com- 
pany had  a  reserve  of  S275-mllllon  to  cover 
unusual  charges  associated  with  the  mer- 
ger, it  had  a  net  Income  of  890.3-mllllon  al- 
though the  railroad  In  that  period  operated 
at  a  l06s  of  8127. -million. 

Mr.  Saunders,  who  will  be  61  years  old  on 
July  16,  Is  a  lawyer  turned  railroad  man. 

JOINED    N.    &    W.    RAILWAY 

He  practiced  law  in  Washington.  D.C.,  un- 
til AprU,  1939,  when  he  Joined  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 
in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  one- 
third  owner. 

Mr.  Saunders  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the 
N.  &  W.,  which  he  left  in  1963  to  become 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  pushed  to  com- 
plete the  merger  of  the  Pennsy  with  the 
New  York  Central.  Such  a  merger  had  been 
proposed  several  years  earlier,  by  his  prede- 
cessor at  the  Pennsy.  James  M.  Symes,  and 
the   Central's   chairman.   Robert   R.   Young. 

In  addition  to  getting  labor  to  switch  from 
opposition  to  support  of  the  merger,  Mr. 
Saunders  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  objections  to  the  consoli- 
dation by  agreeing  to  have  the  combined 
company  absorb  the  bankrupt  New  Haven 
Railroad. 

Alfred  Perlman  never  exhibited  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  merger  that  was  shown  not 
only  by  Mr.  Perlman  but  also  by  Mr.  Perl- 
man's  old  boss.  Mr.  Young. 

RECOGNITION     EARNED 

Mr.  Perlman.  who  will  be  68  on  Nov.  2 
when  his  contract  expires,  has  earned  recog- 
nition in  the  Industry  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective operating  railroad  executives  of  the 
century. 

He  is  credited  with  having  saved  the  New 
York  Central  from  bankruptcy,  which  It  ap- 
parently faced  In  1954,  after  Mr.  Young  won 
control  of  the  carrier  from  the  Vanderbllt 
family  In  a  bitter  proxy  fight.  Before  head- 
ing the  Central,  Mr,  Perlman  was  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroad. 

Last  October,  when  directors  named  Mr. 
Gorman  president  of  the  Penn  Central,  Mr. 
Saunders  In  a  statement  emphasized  the 
"many  new  viewpoints  and  concepts,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  cost  control,  budgeting, 
computer  technology,  personnel  and  public 
relations"  that  he  said  Mr.  Gorman  would 
provide. 
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Until  he  Joined  the  Penn  Central  last  De- 
cember, Mr.  Gorman  had  s{>ent  his  entire 
business  life  with  units  of  the  Bell  telephone 
system.  At  Western  Electric  he  was  known  as 
a  keen  cost-cutter  and  as  a  "tough  operator" 
who  sometimes  barked  commands  to  his 
subordinates. 

At  the  Penn  Central  annual  meeting  last 
month,  Mr.  Gorman's  8250,000-a-year  salary 
came  under  sharp  attack  from  several  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  Bevan,  63,  was  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  the  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Philadelphia  before  1951. 
when  he  Joined  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  financial  vice  president. 

He  is  credited  with  having  spurred  the  ag- 
gressive diversification  program  In  nonrall- 
road  fields  followed  by  the  Penn  Central 
since  the  merger  and  by  the  Pennsy  In  the 
years  prior  to  consolidation. 


EIGHTY  PERCENT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  THINK  PRESIDENT 
DOING  POOR  JOB  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  PATMAls  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
weeks,  I  have  been  placing  in  the  Record 
various  editorials  and  letters  in  an  at- 
tempt to  show  the  public's  deep  concern 
over  the  failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  bring  down  Interest  rates  and 
stabilize  the  economy. 

Today,  the  Washington  Post  published 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Lou  Harris  p>oll 
and  this  sampling  of  public  opinion  gives 
President  Nixon  his  lowest  marks  on 
economic  issues. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  people  give  a 
negative  respon.se  on  questions  relating 
to  President  Nixon's  ability  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
true  reflection  of  the  toll  that  high  inter- 
est rates  have  taken  on  the  economy. 
High  interest  rates  have  raised  the  cost 
of  every  consumer  item  and  have  con- 
trlbut-ed  greatly  to  the  continued  price 
rise  record  month  after  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  17  percent  of  the 
people  answering  the  Harris  poll  felt 
that  the  President  was  doing  a  good  job 
on  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  60  percent 
of  the  people  queried  by  the  Harris  poll 
responded  in  a  negative  fashion  to  ques- 
tions about  the  President's  efforts  to  keep 
the  economy  healthy.  Only  34  percent 
gave  a  positive  answer  in  this  area.  Once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  response  reflects 
a  concern  over  the  tight  monetary  poli- 
cies and  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  look  at  the  Lou  Harris 
poll  closely.  When  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  a  President's  policies, 
I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  do 
what  is  necessarj'  to  coixect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  Washington  Post  story  detail- 
ing the  latest  Harris  survey : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

June  8, 1970] 

Job  Done  by  Nixon  Gr\"EN  51  Percent  Rating 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

President  Nixon's  overall  rating  on  the  Job 

he  Is  doing  is  51  per  cent  positive,  45  per 

cent  negative  with  4  per  cent  not  sure.  This 


slightly  favorable  rating  Is  close  to  that  Just 
before  his  announcement  of  the  Cambodian 
move. 

Here  is  the  trend  of  the  public's  Job  rating 
for  Mr.  Nixon  over  the  peat  six  months: 

"How  would  you  rate  the  job  Richard  Nixon 
is  doing  as  President — excellent,  pretty  good, 
only  fair,  or  poor?" 

|ln  percent) 


PosiUvi       Ntgitive 


Not  sur* 


May  1970 51  4S 

April 52  46  2 

March 52  45  3 

February 58  38  4 

December.  1969 £2  36  2 

November 60  36 


Although  the  positive  marks  the  President 
receives  are  11  points  off  the  high  point  re- 
corded for  him  after  his  Nov.  3  speech  an- 
nouncing troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam, 
his  Job  rating  parallels  the  50  to  43  per  cent 
division  In  the  country  backing  the  decision 
to  send  U.S.  troops  Into  Cambodia. 

The  latest  Harris  Survey  shows  that  he  Is 
still  regarded  favorably  on  his  ^eeches  and 
press  conferences  and  on  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters outside  Southeast  Asia. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 
In  percenti 


Positive 

Negath>e 

Not  St/re 

Working  for  peace  in  world. . 
TV  speeches,  press  con- 
ferences  

Relations  with  Russia 

Handling  Vietnam  war 

Handling  Cambodian  war 

Handling  *ar  in  Laos 

53 

51 
43 

40 
38 
35 

43 

39 
39 

54 
51 

50 

4 

10 
18 
6 
11 
15 

But  he  receives  negative  ratings  on 
key  domestic  issues: 

DOMESTIC  RATINGS 
|ln  percent) 

L  seven 

Positive 

Negative 

Not  sure 

Approach  to  law,  order 

Handling  race  problems 

Keeping  economy  healthy 

Handling  strikes,  labor  rela- 
tions  

37 
35 
34 

33 

32 
29 
17 

56 

58 
60 

57 

50 
64 
80 

7 

7 
6 

10 

Appointments  to  Supreme 
Court 

Handling  taxes  and  spending. 
Keeping  down  cost  of  living. . 

18 
7 
3 

FROM  THE  HEARTLAND— REASSUR- 
ING VOICES  ARE  STILL  HEAFID 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  deeply  concerned  by  the  effect 
that  some  of  our  domestic  dissent  may  be 
having  on  Hanoi's  war  leaders.  I  am 
concerned  that  it  may  be  stiffening 
North  Vietnam's  will  to  continue  its  ag- 
gression. I  am  almost  certain  it  has  had 
a  demoralizing  effect  on  American  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  commented  gen- 
erally on  this  concern  in  my  remarks  ac- 
companying Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger's  ar- 
ticles entitled  "Cambodia:  the  Arro- 
gance of  Ignorance,"  which  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

In  the  flood  of  mail  I  have  received  in 
the  past  5  weeks  have  come  some 
thoughtful,  touching  letters.  Often  these 
have  been  written  by  parents  and  friends 
of  men  fighting  for  America  in  far-off 
Vietnam.  They  express  concern  for  their 
loved  ones  who  are  now  serving  their 
country. 


An  vmspoken  theme  of  such  letters  is 
the  immorality  of  some  Americans  not 
supporting  their  coimtrymen  while  they 
are  doing  their  coimtry's  bidding.  Ctoe 
such  letter  was  written  by  my  good 
friends  and  constituents  Joe  and  Betty 
Oslin  of  Hillsboro,  NJI.  To  me,  it  is  a 
short,  eloquent  statement  of  parents  who 
love  America,  and  are  proud  that  their 
two  sons  do,  too.  They  need  and  deserve 
our  support.  They  also  need  and  deserve 
the  prayers  and  respect  of  patriots  and 
they  have  mine  as  well  as  those  of  most 
Americans. 

The  other  letter  that  I  here  commend 
to  my  colleagues  is  of  a  slightly  different 
nature.  Through  the  words  of  her 
brother  written  in  1942,  while  he  was 
fighting  in  another  war,  my  friend  and 
constituent  Mrs.  Aria  Cutting  Roberts, 
of  Plymouth.  N.H.,  adds  perspective  to 
this  call  for  our  support  for  our  fighting 
men.  The  words  written  28  years  ago  are 
still  eloquent,  and  are  particularly  time- 
ly. These  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

They  are  in  heartening  contrast  to 
other  letters — fearful  and  doubting,  and 
clearly  without  faith  in  our  time-tested 
methods  of  making  the  hard  decisions 
which  have  permitted  us  to  survive  and 
move  forward  in  freedom  under  God. 

The  two  letters  follow : 

HiixsBORO,  NJH.,  May  IS,  1970. 
Congressman  J.  C.  Clsveland, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Jim:  I  have  Just  completed  notes  to 
Senators  Cotton  and  Mclntyre  expressing  my 
family's  support  of  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion concerning  Cambodia. 

Our  only  two  boys  are  in  vmlform  and 
consider  it  a  privilege.  Young  Joe  Just  left 
for  Vietnam  yesterday.  It  Is  In  his  behalf 
and  In  behalf  of  oxir  son  Bob,  who  will  start 
his  second  tour  of  duty  there  In  the  fall, 
and  all  the  other  boys  who  elected  to  serve 
their  country  rather  than  hide  on  the  cam- 
pus or  flee  to  Canada  that  I  ask  that  no  lim- 
iting action  be  taken  In  the  Congress.  In  my 
Judgement,  any  vote  to  appease  the  chronic 
vocalizer  will  be  construed  as  lack  of  na- 
tional will  in  Hanoi  and  will  prolong  the 
conflict  rather  th2Ln  resolve  It. 
Best  regards, 

Joe  and  Bettt  OstJH. 

PL'TMOirrH,  N.H  ,  May  18,  1970. 
Congressman  James  Cleveland, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Jim  Cleveland;  It  seems  that  this  Is 
the  time  to  say  that  I  feel  all  of  ua  should 
show  united  support  for  President  Nixon  and 
America's  fighting  men  in  the  Cambodian 
crisis.  I  know  that  many  of  our  fighting  men 
feel  this  way — that  many  of  them  wish  they 
had  more  than  one  Ufe  to  give  for  their 
country — 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter: 

"The  present  situation  will,  in  the  end, 
turn  out  satisfactorily  for  us.  How  can  It  be 
otherwise?  Those  very  same  principles  that 
our  ancestors  fought  and  bled  to  establish, 
we  are  now  ready  to  sacrifice  likewise  to  pre- 
serve. Principles  don't  die — they  live,  pro- 
vided those  who  support  and  in  turn  are 
supported  by  those  principles  are  a  red- 
blooded,  fighting  race  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be.  and  which,  to  all  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing us  we  are  proving  to  be — " 

Soimds  Just  like  a  letter  from  a  soldier  In 
Vietnam,  doesnt  It?  And  the  man  who  wrote 
this  Just  28  years  ago  In  the  far-away  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  n,  would  say  the 
same  today.  I  am  so  gl&d  that  he  doesnt 
know  about  the  unrest  all  over  this  country 
right  now — he  would  feel  so  httrt  about  It. 
TiM  man  who  wrote  the  letter  was  my  brother 
Arnold   D.   Cutting  of  Cleremont   who   saw 
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several  years  of  military  service  and  came  out 
a  major  In  1945.  He  died  Just  five  years  ago 
from  a  battle  with  cancer. 
AU  best  wishes. 
Moat  sincerely. 

Mrs.  AaiA  Cutting  Robebts. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

<Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
p>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  early  the  $7.4  billion 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  Confronted  with  an  extremely 
tight  budget  situation,  the  committee 
has  come  forv,-ard  with  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  some  increases  in  farm-related 
programs  which  are  urgently  needed 
and  has  made  offsetting  reductions  in 
some  other  activities  which  carry  a  lower 
priority. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
many  respects  this  is  also  a  bill  for  con- 
sumers. Even  the  price  assistance  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  are  consumer  re- 
lated in  that  they  help  to  insure  an 
abundance  of  food  for  the  American 
people  at  a  cost  of  only  16 '2  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  the  consumer  spends — lowest 
percentage  in  the  world.  By  far  the  larg- 
est increase — nearly  $700  million— is 
propxysed  in  food  assistance  programs 
where  expenditures  would  rise  from 
$2,324  million  in  fiscal  1970  to  $2,433 
million  in  fiscal  1971.  By  comparison,  the 
recommended  appropriation  under  title 
I  for  general  USDA  activities  is  $2,955 
million.  The  largest  reduction  is  in  title 
HI— $480  million— for  corporations,  in- 
cluding Public  Law  480  and  other  assist- 
ance programs. 

Although  there  are  numerous  impor- 
tant items  which  received  considerate 
treatment  from  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  a  few.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  funds  for  the  Great  Plains 
coiiservation  program,  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  future  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
other  Great  Plains  States,  were  in- 
creased by  $355,000  to  a  total  of  $15,355,- 
000.  Total  new  obligational  authority 
recommended  in  the  bill  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  was  increased  by 
$22,614,000  to  $268,844,000. 

For  the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
programs,  the  full  budget  estimate  is 
recommended— $322  million  in  new  au- 
thorization for  electric  loans  and  $123,- 
800,000  for  telephone  loans.  Carryover 
fxmds  will  enable  the  Administrator  to 
make  new  loans  of  $345  million  and  $125 
million  respectively. 

The  bill  provides  for  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  many  loan  programs  imder 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
3igency's  insured  loans  will  reach  the 
$2.2  billion  level  during  fiscal  1971. 


CASH  AWARDS  FOR  SOLUTIONS 
TO  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  hlB  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  proposing  a  program  of  $25,- 
000  cash  awards  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ELS  an  incentive  to  individual 
Americans  to  develop  solutions  to  criti- 
cal national  problems. 

I  have  long  felt  that  someone  should 
create  an  atmosphere  of  incentive  for 
Americans  at  the  grass  roots  level  to 
come  up  with  answers  to  some  of  our 
most  pressing  problems — like  maybe  a 
fellow  in  his  home  garago  devising  an 
effective  but  inexpensive  device  for  con- 
trolling air  pollution.  I  would  like  to  en- 
list all  of  our  citizens  in  a  campaign  to 
lick  our  national  problems.  And  so  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  I  think  will  pro- 
vide the  incentive. 

My  bill  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment offer  as  many  as  four  prizes  of 
$25,000  each  to  be  awarded,  possibly  an- 
nually, to  Americans  who  make  out- 
standing contributions  toward  solving 
any  of  our  national  problems.  No  prize 
would  be  awarded  In  years  when  no  such 
contribution  had  been  made. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  create  this  atmophere  of  pro- 
moting individual  solutions  to  our  na- 
tional problems  by  recognizing  and  re- 
warding citizens  who  deserve  such 
awards. 

I  call  my  bill  the  Distinguished  Citi- 
zen Awards  Act.  It  is  patterned  after  the 
annual  awarding  of  Nobel  Prizes  except 
that  it  would  be  presented  only  to  U.S. 
citizens  and  only  for  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  this 
coimtry. 

While  the  individual  who  wins  one  of 
these  awards  would  truly  be  a  distin- 
giiished  citizen,  he  would  also  be  repre- 
sentative of  Middle  America.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  bring  the  man  on  the 
street — the  farmer,  the  factory  worker, 
the  small  businessman — into  the  solu- 
tion of  our  national  problems. 

My  proposal  does  not  overlap  the  cash 
awards  offered  to  employees  by  various 
U.S.  Government  departments  because 
the  scope  of  it  goes  far  beyond  such  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  a  program  of  the  kind  I  am 
proposing  would  accelerate  our  progress 
in  solving  national  problems  and  would 
enhance  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
our  people.  I  therefore  feel  we  should 
establish  a  system  of  Distinguished  Citi- 
zen Awards  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

My  bill  would  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  of  five  members  who  would 
meet  annually  to  consider  whether  any 
Ameridan  citizen  had  so  contributed  to 
the  solution  of  a  national  problem  as  to 
be  deserving  of  a  $25,000  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award.  The  commission  could 
decide  to  award  no  prizes  or  as  many  as 
four.  The  group  would  meet  in  April  of 
each  year  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  at 
some  other  location  of  the  Commission's 
choosing.  A  three-man  majority  would 
have  to  agree  on  the  awards. 

To  be  chosen  for  the  award  a  citizen 
would  have  to  have  achieved  an  estab- 
lished working  solution  to  a  national 
problem.  The  "solution"  could  not  sim- 
ply be  an  idea  or  a  suggestion. 


LABOR    UNIONISTS    AGAINST    THE 
WAR:   "WEVE  HAD  IT" 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  seen  a  number  of  demon- 
strations by  "hard  hat"  construction 
workers  in  support  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  war.  These  men  have  every  right 
to  their  opinions  and  every  right  to 
demonstrate — although  I  must  say  their 
bully  boy  conduct  during  the  first  dem- 
monstration  in  New  York,  and  the  one 
this  past  weekend  in  St.  Louis,  does  them 
no  credit.  Nor  has  the  President  brought 
credit  on  himself  by  embracing  their 
representatives  without  commenting  on 
their  tactics.  If  I  were  to  meet  with  peace 
demonstrators  who  had  behaved  in  a 
similarly  disgraceful  manner.  I  would 
certainly  criticize  their  conduct  to  their 
faces  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 
But  to  reiterate:  The  hardhats  have 
every  right  to  hold  and  express  their 
views. 

However,  we  should  not  assume  that 
they,  or  George  Meany,  speak  for  the 
entire  union  movement.  There  are  imion- 
ists  whose  conception  of  foreign  p>olicy 
goes  beyond  "My  coimtry  right  or  wrong, 
we  must  continue  on  the  same  couise 
regardless."  There  are  unionists  who  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  World  War  II.  And  there  are  union- 
ists who  understand  that  their  sons  are 
the  first  to  go  and  the  first  to  die  when 
we  make  a  mistake  such  as  we  have  been 
making  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Recently,  a  number  of  trade  union  offi- 
cers, executive  board  members,  and  shop 
stewards  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
took  out  a  full-E>age  advertisement  in 
both  San  Fmncisco  newspapers  to  say, 
"We  want  out  of  Cambodia — Now!  We 
want  out  of  Vietnam — Now!  We've  had 
it!" 

Under  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
I  include  this  advertisement  from  the 
May  18,  1970,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  include  the  news  articles, 
"Peace  Ad  by  Bay  Union  Officials,"  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  May  19, 
1970,  and  "Coast  Unionists  Score  War 
Move."  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  20,  1970,  in  the  Record  following 
the  advertisement. 

Following  these  articles.  I  include  the 
articles  entitled,  "Meany  Stand  on  War 
Challenged  by  Union,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  19.  1970,  and  "Potof- 
sky,  in  Labor  Spht,  Denounces  War  Pol- 
icy," from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
23,  1970,  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  18, 

19701 

We 'VI  Had  It! 

We  the  undersigned  Bay  Area  trade  union 
officers,  executive  board  members  and  shop 
stewards  have  sent  the  following  message  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  with  a  copy  to 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  William  Pulbrlght: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  American  working 
people  and  their  families  are  deeply  disturbed 
at  your  expansion  of  the  war  Into  Cambodia. 
Those  men  being  killed  are  our  sons — new 
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casualty  lists  to  add  to  the  40,000  already 
dead  and  300.000  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

On  April  20  you  announced  that  160,000 
men  would  be  removed  within  the  course  of  a 
year.  Although  we  felt  that  even  that  pace 
was  too  slow,  we  hoped  this  was  a  turn  to- 
ward peace,  an  end  to  the  killing. 

Now  you  have  further  divided  this  country 
by  a  number  of  blatant  reversals  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  First  there  were  arms 
to  Cambodia.  Then  there  were  American  "ad- 
visors." Now  an  invasion  in  force! 

This  took  place  without  even  the  pretext 
of  a  request  from  Cambodia,  which  interna- 
tional law  considers  a  neutral  nation. 

This  is  a  direct  break  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Only  Congress  can  declare  war. 
Furthermore,  you  did  not  even  consult  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
the  committee  mainly  responsible  to  advise 
and  consent.  Your  own  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  testified  he  told  Congress 
that  the  United  States  would  not  escalate  the 
war  into  Cambodia.  Little  wonder  there  are 
members  of  your  own  party  who  have  said 
you  have  "broken  faith  with  Congress." 

You  have  created  a  credibility  gap  of  in- 
credible proportions. 

You  have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  all  we  can  say 
Is — we  don't  believe  you ! 

The  economy  of  our  country  is  steadily  be- 
ing eroded:  your  promises  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  control  inflation  have  become 
meaningless.  Our  paychecks  buy  less  for  our 
families:  our  standard  of  living  has  been 
assaulted.  We  are  suffering  increased  infla- 
tion and  unemployment. 

Now  Cambodia !  What  next? 

There  must  be  an  end  to  these  military  ad- 
ventures. 

We  want  a  cease-fire — Now! 

We  want  out  of  Cambodia — Now! 

We  want  out  of  Vietnam — Now  I 

We've  had  it! 

Most  important,  this  nation  of  ours  must 
turn  from  war  to  peace.  Any  other  course 
leads  to  disaster. 

(This  ad  was  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Bay 
Area  trade  unionists,  and  paid  for  by  the 
contributions  of  the  signers.  Because  of  the 
time  element  some  of  the  signers  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the  text  with 
their  respective  trade  union  bodies.) 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  IB. 

1^70] 

Peace  Ad  by  BXv  Union  Ofticials 

A  cross-section  of  Bay  Area  union  leaders, 
including  some  of  the  most  conservative, 
spoke  out  strongly  yesterday  against  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  want  out  of  Cambodia — now!  We  want 
out  of  Vietnam — now!  We've  had  it!"  they 
declared  In  a  fuUpage  newspaper  advertise- 
ment signed  by  336  leaders. 

The  signers  ranked  In  political  outlook 
from  President  Harry  Bridges  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union,  which  long  has  opposed  the  Vietnam 
war.  to  such  men  as  Secretary  Dan  Del  Carlo 
of  the  local  building  trades  council  of  the 
APTr-CIO,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  nationally  of  the  war. 

Other  signers  included  leaders  from  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  News- 
paper Guild,  Auto  Workers,  Electrical  Work- 
ers, Social  Workers,  Carpenters,  Teamsters, 
Teachers,  Painters,  Watchmakers,  Communi- 
cation Workers,  Iron  Workers,  Laborers, 
Lithographers,  Office  Employees,  Bartenders, 
Hospital  Workers,  Boilermakers,  Laundry 
Workers,  Clothing  Workers,  City  Employeee, 
Machinists,  Broadcasters,  Cemetery  Workers, 
Bottle  Blowers,  Oil  Workers,  Cooks,  Retail 
Clerks,  Service  Employees,  Culinary  Workers, 
Barbers,  Butchers,  hodcarriers  and  pile- 
drivers. 

Among  the  most  prominent  AFL-CIO  sign- 
ers  were   Harry   Bigaranl,   secretary   of  the 
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Painters  District  Council  here;  Thomas  Re- 
tell, head  of  the  Metal  Trades  Council  here; 
Secretary  Art  Carter  of  the  Contra  Ctosta 
County  Labor  Council;  Secretary  Richard 
Groulx  of  the  Alameda  county  Council  and 
Secretary  Charles  Weir  of  the  Marin  County 
Council. 

Among  the  Teamsters  leaders  were  Joeepb 
Dlviny,  the  union's  first  vice  president  na- 
tionally and  head  of  its  Joint  council  in  the 
Bay  Area,  and  Director  Elnar  Mohn  of  the 
union's  Western  Conference. 

The  sig^ners  accused  President  Nixon  of 
violating  the  Constitution  by  expanding  the 
war  into  Cambodia,  said  the  American  troops 
being  killed  there  "are  our  sons,"  and  charged 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Nixon's 
promise  to  withdraw  U.S.  men  from  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  May  20,  1970) 

Coast  Unionists  Score  War  Move — "We've 

Had  It"  Sats  an  Ad  bt  451  Labor  Officers 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

San  Francisco,  May  19. — The  shattering  of 
labor  union  support  In  this  area  for  President 
Nixon's  Indochina  policies  was  signaled  yes- 
terday in  full-page  advertisements  in  both 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  The  Ex- 
aminer. 

The  names  of  451  labor  union  officers  were 
signed  to  the  advertisement.  It  was  cap- 
tioned: "We've  had  it!" 

The  text  said  that  "working  people  and 
their  families,  are  deeply  disturbed  at  your 
expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia,"  adding 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  "further  divided  this 
country"  by  his  move. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  President,  the  ad 
said: 

"You  have  created  a  credibility  gap  of  in- 
credible proportions.  The  economy  of  our 
country  is  steadily  being  eroded,  your  prom- 
ises to  stabilize  the  economy  and  control  In- 
flation have  become  meaningless." 

a  shift  in  policy 

While  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  ad- 
vertisement are  not  new,  the  signatures  to 
such  a  document  of  the  names  of  many  lead- 
ers of  conservative  unions  constitutes  a  de- 
parture from  national  labor  policy.  Behind 
President  George  Meany,  most  of  the  old-line 
unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
have  consistently  supported  Mr.  Nixon's  war 
jKJllcies. 

But  the  signature  to  the  anti-war  adver- 
tisement Include  those  of  officials  of  the  iron 
workers,  carpenters,  boilermakers,  painters, 
communications  workers,  lithographers  and 
butchers  unions. 

More  predictably,  there  are  also  signatures 
of  officers  of  the  more  liberal  unions,  such 
at  the  auto  workers,  longshoremen,  led  by 
Harry  Bridges;  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  the  farm  workers. 

Some  of  the  signatures  that  stand  out  are 
of  Elnar  O.  Hohn.  head  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters;  Joseph  Dlviny,  first  vice 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters;  Richard  Groulx,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Alameda  County  Labor  Council 
In  Oakland;  and  Larry  Vail,  secretary  of  the 
State  Retail  Clerks  Union. 

WAR    I    CKtnC    SIGNS 

One  note  from  the  long  past  was  the  sig- 
nature of  Warren  K.  Billings,  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  Watchmakers 
Local  Union  101. 

Mr.  Billings  was  convicted  with  Tom 
Mooney  of  bombing  the  Preparedness  Day 
parade  here  in  1917.  He  learned  watchmak- 
ing during  the  long  years  he  spent  In  Polsom 
Prison. 

The  advertisement  was  prepared  by  liberal 
union  members  whose  previous  antiwar  at- 
titudes were  intensified  after  four  students 
were  killed  by  National  Guardsmen  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19, 1970  ] 
Meany  Stand  on  War  Challenged  by  Union 

"Is  everybody  out  of  step  except  the  AFL- 
CIO?"  one  of  the  federation's  constituent 
unions  has  asked  in  challenging  President 
George  Meany's  support  of  American  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia. 

"The  AFL-CIO  is  not  infallible  and  many 
of  us  feel  strongly  that  it  is  out  of  step  with 
the  thinking  of  the  13  million  members  it 
represents,"  an  editorial  in  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Worltmen  states. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  leader  of  our 
great  American  trade  union  family  speaks 
for  that  family  In  supporting  the  President 
In  the  present  war  dilemma  of  our  nation," 
said  the  June-July  issue  of  the  Butcher 
Workman. 

Meany  pledged  his  supfmrt  and  that  of 
the  AFL-CIO  the  day  after  President  Nixon 
announced  that  U.S.  troops  were  entering 
Cambodia  to  deactivate  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries. 

The  35-man  AFL-CIO  executive  cotmcil 
endorsed  Meany's  position  last  week  with 
three  members  dissenting  and  one  abstain- 
ing from  the  vote. 

Meany  and  the  council  have  consistently 
backed  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was 
on  this  Issue  that  Meany  and  the  late  Walter 
P.  Reuther  had  a  falllng-out  that  led  to  the 
ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  from  the  AFL-CIO.  Reuther  also 
backed  the  administration  but  advocated  a 
more  moderate  stand  accused  the  council  of 
passing  a  "Jingoistic"  resolution  on  the  war. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Meat  Cutters,  unsuccessfully  ran  for  the 
executive  council  four  years  ago. 

The  editorial  contended  that  "no  rational 
segment  In  the  make-up  of  America  puts  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  our  war  Involvements. 

"We  wonder  how  long  the  13  million  trade 
unionist  in  the  United  States  will  sustain 
this  opinion,"  It  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1970] 

Potofsky,  in  Labor  Split,  Denounces  War 

Policy 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

Atlantic  City,  May  24. — TTie  head  of  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  trade  unions  broke 
today  with  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  and  condemned  the 
Vietnam  and  Cambodian  war  policies  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  president  of  the  417,000- 
member  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  praised  the  United  States  Senators 
who  have  been  seeking  to  cut  off  funds  for 
further  military  operations  in  Cambodia. 

"Let  us  pray  that  success  may  crown  their 
efforts,"  he  said  in  an  interview  on  the  eve 
of  the  union's  37th  biennial  convention, 
which  opens  here. 

"Congress  must  exercise  its  constitutional 
responsibility  of  not  leaving  the  war-making 
decisions  to  the  F>resident  alone,"  he  added. 

The  American  presence  in  Cambodia  has 
been  supported  by  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  A.FX.-Cl.O..  who  said  two  weeks  ago 
that  he  spoke  for  nine-tenths  of  the  fed- 
eration's 35-man  Executive  Council.  Mr. 
Potofsky  is  a  member  of  the  council. 

In  opposing  the  federation's  stand,  Mr. 
Potofsky  Joined  a  number  of  labor  leaders 
who  are  critical  of  the  Cambodian  decision. 
On  the  West  Coast,  461  union  officers  last 
week  signed  newspaper  advertisements  op- 
posing the  move. 

Criticism  of  the  Administration's  war  poli- 
cies is  also  contained  in  the  text  of  Mr. 
Potofsky's  keynote  address  tomorrow  before 
1.600  delegates. 

"Our  members,  like  all  working  people  and 
like  the  majority  of  all  Americans,  want 
peace,"  he  says  in  his  prepared  speech.  "Our 
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members,  like  all  worUog  people  and  like 
the  majority  of  all  Araerlcans,  want  peace 
And  tbey  want  peace  now.  wltho\rt  delay, 
without  further  military  adventures,  without 
mor*  killing. 

"I  talk  of  peace  now.  If  we  do  not  end  our 
InvoUement  In  Southeast  Asia,  which  is 
tearing  us  apart,  our  nation  and  the  demo- 
cratic processes  are  In  danger  of  dying." 

Mr.  Potofsky  says  in  the  speech  that  the 
Cambodian  invasion  1b  hurting  chances  to 
bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

"A  damaging  consequence  of  the  Cambo- 
dian maneuver  Is  the  definite  weakening  of 
American  power  to  Influence  the  situation 
In  the  Middle  East."  he  says. 

"Direct  Soviet  intervention  In  the  Middle 
East  has  already  stimulated  Egyptian  offen- 
sive action  along  the  Suez  Canal.  Does  any- 
one believe  that  America  would  have  sat 
Idly  by  in  the  face  of  Soviet  intervention  In 
the  Middle  East  If  America  were  not  so  deeply 
sunk  In  the  Vietnam  c^agmlre?" 

Mr  Potofsky  says  In  the  speech  that  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  done  "great  dam- 
age to  the  spirit  of  America." 

"A  climate  ol  fear  has  descended  upon  our 
land."  he  says.  "The  war  has  set  men  against 
each  other.  It  has  caused  division  between 
the  people  and  their  Government.  It  has 
aroused  suspicions  and  false  accusations.  It 
has  brought  back  some  of  the  McCarthylsm 
era — an  evil  which  we  all  hoped  would  never 
reappear." 


TRUST  FUND  THEFT— A  NATIONAL 
SCANDAL 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  feels  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  can  be  rxm  as  if 
It  were  the  budget  of  a  corner  grocery 
store.  I  fully  appreciate  the  "pump- 
priming"  value  of  a  small  planned  deficit 
amd  of  a  small  degree  of  inflation. 

But  what  we  have  today  is  not  a  small 
deficit,  and  it  is  not  a  small  inflation. 
We  are  being  asked  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  by  $18  billion:  roughly  9 
percent  of  the  total  annual  Government 
budget.  And  to  match  this  9-percent 
deficit,  the  national  economy  is  currently 
inflating  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  7.2 
percent.  Contrast  this  with  2.9  percent 
inflation  in  1969,  2.8  percent  In  1968,  and 
about  1.3  percent  for  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years. 

Of  course  Inflation  and  the  national 
debt  are  only  the  beginning  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  Unemplosrment  is  5  per- 
cent, up  1.7  percent  from  January  1968. 
The  gross  national  product,  which  aver- 
aged 5.4  percent  annual  increase  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, has  decreased  slightly  during  the 
past  two  quarters,  thus  meeting  the  text- 
book definition  of  a  recession.  The  stock 
market,  exuberantly  bullish  during  the 
previous  two  administrations,  Is  in  a 
swandlve  whose  grandeur  has  not  been 
seen  since  1929. 

We  can  try  to  paper  over  our  difficul- 
ties by  borrowing  from  the  trust  funds — 
the  social  security  funds,  the  highway 
funds,  and  so  forth — but  this  will  get  us 
nowhere;  sooner  or  later,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  it  back. 

There  is  no  question  that,  In  dollars- 
and-cents  terms,  we  have  the  worst  of 
aU  possible  worlds. 

Perhaps  all  this  would  be  acceptable — 


at  least  it  would  be  more  tolerable — If 
some  worthwhile  purpose  were  being 
seired.  If  the  President  were  to  say  to 
the  American  public,  "I  know  we  are 
putting  tremendous  stresses  on  the  econ- 
omy but  there  are  urgent  needs  that 
simply  have  to  be  met.  We  have  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  expand  health  re- 
search and  delivery  programs,  and  make 
our  environment  fit  to  live  In.  We  have 
to  eliminate  the  national  disgraces  of 
poverty  and  hunger." 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Expansion  of 
food  and  environment  programs  Is  token- 
istic.  Health  and  education  are  being  cut 
back. 

Where  is  the  money  going?  We  all 
know  where  it  is  going.  It  Is  going  to  the 
senseless  and  discredited  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  buying  the  Saigon  generals 
fancy  villas  and  Swiss  bank  accounts, 
and  it  is  buying  the  American  people 
nothing  but  division  and  dead  young 
men. 

Let  us  forget  about  our  overgrown 
Militar>'  Establishment  In  general.  Let 
us  forget  about  the  biggest  make-work 
project  in  history:  the  antlballlstic 
missile. 

Closing  down  the  war  in  Vietnam 
would  by  Itself  more  than  balance  the 
budget  and  eliminate  the  need  to  raise 
the  debt  limit. 

So  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  stealing 
from  the  trust  funds.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  this  inflationary  proposal.  I  wiU  not 
be  a  party  to  furthering  the  economic 
degradation  of  the  Nation.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  It. 


PRESIDENT  AND  POLICY  ARE  THE 
SERVANTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  NOT  ITS  MASTER 

I  Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
provocative  and  timely  sermon  on  our 
country's  current  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional disaster  was  recently  delivered  by 
Robert  E.  Senghas,  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Davis.  Calif.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  sermon  was  so  perceptive  and 
so  well  put  that  I  find  literally  nothing 
I  can  say  that  would  add  to  it  but  my 
endorsement — and  when  a  Congressman 
finds  himself  with  nothing  to  say,  that 
is  indeed  an  occasion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
I  insert  the  sermon  entitled  "The  Crisis 
Around  Us,"  given  by  Robert  E.  Senghas 
on  May  17,  1970,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

TH£    Cbisis   AROirND  Us 

1.  Prom  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.— We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal:  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends 
It  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it.  and  to  Institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on,  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  Its  powers  In  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 


effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
Indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  catises;  and  accordingly  all 
experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suf- 
ferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurp>atlon8,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  desf>otlEm.  it  Is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security. 

2.  "Shine.  Perishing  Republic"  by  Robin- 
son Jeffers : 
While  this  America  settles  in  the  mold  of 

its    vulgarity,    heavily    thickening   to 

empire, 
And  protest,  only    a  bubble  In  the  molten 

mass,    pops   and   sighs   out.   and   the 

mass  hardens, 

I   sadly   smiling   remember  that   the  flower 

fades  to  make  fruit,  the  fruit  rots  to 

make  earth. 
Out  of  the  mother;  and  through  the  spring, 

exultances,    ripeness    and    decadence; 

and  home  to  the  mother. 

You  make  haste  on  decay:  not  blameworthy; 
life  is  good,  be  it  stubbornly  long  or 
suddenly 

A  mortal  splendor:  meteors  are  not  needed 
less  than  mountains:  shine,  perish- 
ing republic. 

But  for  my  children,  I  would  have  them 
keep  their  distance  from  the  thicken- 
ing center;  corruption 

Never  has  been  compulsory,  when  the  cities 
lie  at  the  monster's  feet  there  are 
left  the  mountains. 

And  boys,  be  In  nothing  so  moderate  as  in 
love  of  man,  a  clever  servant,  insuffer- 
able master. 

There  Is  the  trap  that  catches  noblest  spir- 
its, that  caught — they  say — God,  when 
he  walked  on  earth. 

The  Crisis  aroimd  Us: — There  is  a  certain 
type  of  story  which  clergymen  love  to  use 
in  their  sermons  as  the  source  of  consolation. 
Recently  I  read  a  good  example  of  this 
kind  of  story,  one  used  by  the  well-known 
Protestant  minister  Ralph  Sockman.  Here  is 
the  story : 

"A  traveler  in  the  Swiss  Alps  spent  the 
night  in  a  chalet  well  up  In  the  moimtains. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  terrlflc  crashlngs  and  rum- 
blings. Frightened,  he  aroused  his  guide  and 
asked  'What  is  happenings?  Is  the  world 
coming  to  an  end?"  Calmly  the  guide  an- 
swered: "No.  you  see  when  the  sun  starts 
coming  up  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
Its  rays  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
and  cause  the  Ice  to  crack  with  loud  reports. 
This  Is  what  you  hear.  It  Is  not  the  end  of 
the  world;  It  is  only  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day." " 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  with  which  the 
minister  likes  to  end  his  sermons.  And  In  the 
crisis  around  us,  the  crisis  of  extremist  vio- 
lence by  both  protesters  and  National  Guard, 
the  crisis  of  Irresponsible  Presidential  lead- 
ership, the  threat  to  the  balance  of  powers 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  It 
would  be  comforting  to  have  a  guide  who 
could  tell  us  that  the  terrific  crashlngs  and 
rumblings  we  hear  are  really  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  and  not  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  presume  to  be  such  a  guide  of 
reassurance  today.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore we  know  whether  we  are  witnessing 
the  harmless  breakup  of  a  past  Ice  Jam, 
of  whether  we  are  in  the  path  of  a  potential 
avalanche.  I  have  heard  many  tu-ound  us  cry- 
ing. "Doom,  doom."  Perhaps  they  are  right. 
Yet  I  must  tell  you  that  today  I  am  en- 
couraged In  a  way  I  have  not  felt  for  many 
years.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that 


we  have  passed  through  the  time  of  our 
greatest  troubles.  But  something  is  happen- 
ing in  our  country  which  gives  me  hope.  I 
will  come  back  to  this  in  a  few  minutes. 

Earlier  this  morning  I  read  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indepedence.  "Fot  almost  two 
hundred  years  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  been  a  revered  rcUc  m  the  civil  re- 
ligion of  America.  The  original  of  the  Dec- 
laration Is  kept  in  its  glass  shrine,  like  the 
reliquary  with  the  tooth  or  hair  of  a  saint. 
The  Importance  of  a  saint  Is  in  the  quality 
of  his  life,  and  when  the  relic  bcomes  the 
focus  of  attention,  the  significance  of  the 
saint's  life  Is  perverted.  His  remains  are  per- 
verted into  objects  of  Idolatry,  In  place  of 
a  life  of  Inspirational  source,  an  example 
which  makes  demands  upon  the  believer's 
ovm  life. 

In  like  fashion,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  been  encased  In  a  frame  and 
glass,  reproduced  and  hung  as  a  relic,  while 
the  life  of  the  Declaration  and  its  discomfit- 
ing message  has  been  overlooked. 

The  message  of  the  Declaration  is  that 
there  has  been  from  the  founding  of  our 
country  the  deep  conviction  that  there  are 
values  by  which  we  Jud^,."  any  government  of 
ours.  This  Includes  any  government  which 
may  trace  Its  history  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Declairatlon.  Our  country  is  not  our  govern- 
ment; our  country  is  more  than  any  gov- 
ernment or  political  system,  and  any  govern- 
ment of  ours  must  Justify  Itself  by  the 
standards  referred  to  In  the  Declaration.  The 
Issue  for  us  as  Americans,  then,  Is  whether 
our  present  government  has  become  (In  the 
words  of  the  Declaration)  destructive  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Our  loyalty  as  Americans  Is  not  primarily  to 
our  government,  but  to  our  country. 

The  distinction  between  loyalty  to  our 
country  and  loyalty  to  our  government,  and 
the  deeper  allegiance  to  country  over  gov- 
ernment, was  novel  at  the  time  of  our  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  it  contradicted  the 
Protestant  tradition  of  Europe  based  upon 
Lutheranlsm  and  Calvinism,  which  refused 
such  a  distinction.  But  It  has  been  rare  in 
American  history  when  Americans  have  felt 
any  conflict  between  loyalty  to  country  and 
loyalty  to  government.  Until  the  present 
time,  only  the  Civil  War  raised  this  Issue 
clearly,  and  then  only  for  the  South,  who  in- 
terpreted "country"  to  mean  the  local  at 
Southern  country,  or  "Southern  way  of  life." 
which  of  course  meant  the  way  ol  life  for  the 
white. 

Until  the  recent  crisis  over  the  Vietnamese 
vmr  and  Its  extension  Into  Cambodia,  there 
has  been  only  a  slight  erosion  o^  this  belief 
In  lack  of  conflict  of  loyalties  between  coun- 
try and  govenmient.  This  has  been  for  those 
liberals,  radicals,  and  blacks  who  have  begun 
to  identify  themselves  with  larger,  interna- 
tional mankind,  or  at  least  oppressed  peoples 
In  all  lands.  The  great  bulk  of  Americans, 
however,  have  continued  at  least  untU  this 
current  crisis  to  Identify  loyalty  to  country 
with  loyalty  to  government,  even  when  their 
own  political  parties  have  not  been  in  office. 

Now  many  more  of  us,  and  especlaUy  the 
students,  are  re-experienclng  the  conflict 
known  to  the  founders  of  our  country.  We 
are  asking  whether  our  government  has  for- 
feited Its  right  to  govern.  President  Nixon 
has  refused  to  listen  to  our  representatives 
In  the  Congress  and  within  his  own  political 
party.  He  has  acted  without  a  true  consent 
of  those  who  are  governed  by  him.  He  has 
instituted  a  policy  which  is  destructive  to  the 
rights  of  life.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

And  so  after  two  hundred  years  we  are 
again  faced  with  the  revolutionary  question: 
has  our  government  forfeited  its  rights  to 
our  allegiance? 

There  are  many  Americans  who  refuse  to 
ask  this  terrible  questions.  They  refuse  X/Of 
admit  that  It  is  ever  conceivable  that  w^ 
can  be  confronted  with  a  conflict  between 
loyalty   to  our  government  and  loyalty  to 


something  deefter  than  that  government. 
When  the  Cambodian  expedition  and  the 
massacre  of  the  students  at  Kent  State  took 
place,  my  neighbor  flew  an  American  flag 
prominently  In  his  front  yard.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  Intentions  were,  but  the  message 
of  that  flag  under  those  conditions  was  that 
loyalty  to  the  flag  and  loyalty  to  Mr.  Nlxon 
were  synonymous.  And  to  the  students  and 
to  me  that  message  Is  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  Cambodian  expedition  and  who  op- 
pose the  Immorality  of  our  Administration 
are  necessarily  disloyal  to  our  country  and  to 
the  values  our  country  should  live  by.  My 
neighbor  is  apparently  not  ready  to  ask  the 
revolutionary  question. 

But  I  am  ready  to  ask  the  revolutionary 
question,  "Has  our  government  forfeited  Its 
right  to  our  allegiance?"  And  I  am  also  ready 
to  ansuer  that  question.  My  answer  is,  "Not 
yet."  I  am  still  ready  to  give  general  al- 
legiance to  my  government.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  notes  that  "prudence  .  .  . 
will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  .  .  .  tran- 
sient causes."  And  I  am  living  in  the  hope 
that  the  cause  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  endorsed 
Is  a  transient  cause. 

And  when  I  say  that  I  am  still  ready  to 
give  general  aUeglanc«  to  the  government, 
I  do  not  say  how  I  may  respond  to  a  speclflc 
order.  I  do  not  know  what  my  response 
would  be  to  an  order  for  Induction.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  of  me  to  imagine  how  I 
might  respond  to  a  situation  which  will  not 
occur.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  far  less  cer- 
tain I  would  obey  any  such  order  now  than 
I  would  have  been  three  weeks  ago. 

I  am  still  prepared  to  8upp>ort  the  govern- 
ment because  the  government  Is  not,  fortu- 
nately, simply  the  AdminlstraUon.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  set  forces  in  motion  which  he,  in  his  lim- 
ited understanding  of  government,  never 
foresaw.  Like  George  lU,  he  has  made  the 
error  of  Identifying  his  person  with  his  office. 
But  he  has  set  in  motion  countervailing 
forces  within  government  Itself — within  the 
Congress  and  within  his  own  party  and  his 
own  Administration — which  give  us  hope  that 
his  cause  will  be  indeed  transient. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  am  encouraged.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  these  coun- 
tervailing forces  within  the  government  and 
within  both  political  parties.  I  am  also  en- 
couraged by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  reac- 
tion within  the  great  "silent  majority"  whose 
mind  Mr.  Nixon  thought  he  was  able  to  read. 
And  I  am  especially  encouraged  by  the  new 
legitimation  of  dissent. 

Until  last  week  the  only  dissent  which  at- 
tained the  air  of  legitimacy  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  in  the  campaign  of  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy.  When  Senator  McCarthy 
abdicated  from  leadership,  the  dissenters  lost 
their  focus,  and  dissent  again  became  ille- 
gitimate. Until  last  week  I  had  supposed  that 
It  would  require  the  appearance  of  another 
leader  of  national  political  stature  in  order 
for  dissent  to  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  be  legitimized  again.  Such  a  leader  has  not 
emerged  yet.  But  now  It  appears  that  we  did 
not  need  a  new  leader  to  legitimize  dissent — 
dissent  has  been  legitimized  by  the  excesses 
of  Richard  Nlxon  himself  and  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

In  France  before  their  revolution  the  de- 
crees of  the  king  were  ended  with  the  words 
"le  Rol  le  veut" — the  King  wills  It.  In  an 
absolute  monarchy  that  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  Justify  and  to  legitimate  the  decrees  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Nlxon  decs  not  tmderstand 
that  the  American  process  Is  different.  His 
Executive  Orders  are  not  leigltlmlzed  simply 
by  the  words,  "The  President  wills  it."  al- 
though his  press  conferences  show  that  that 
is  what  he  believes.  Rather,  Mr.  Nixon's  au- 
thority Is  legitimized  by  the  support  of  the 
people,  or  In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  his  Just  powers  derive  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  we.  the 
governed,  have  not  consented  to  what  he  has 
done.  My  neighbor  with  hla  flag  has  appar- 


ently not  yet  made  the  distinction  between 
Presidential  will  and  public  consent,  but 
more  and  more  Americans  are  making  that 
historic  distinction. 

What  has  happened  in  our  country  since 
last  week  Is  the  realization  by  many  that 
opixjsltlon  to  our  war  in  Indochina  and  to  its 
extension  is  no  longer  dissent.  What  has 
happened  Is  the  realization  by  many  that 
Americans  have  withdrawn  their  collective 
consent  to  the  war.  We  have  withdrawn  our 
consent  to  the  legitimacy  of  any  Administra- 
tion which  acts  to  extend  that  war  against 
ov.r  will.  What  has  been  dinent  has  become 
an  awareness  of  a  lack  of  consent  In  the  pub- 
lic will.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the  dissent 
can  be  legitimized,  but  whether  the  Admin- 
istration can  again  be  legitimized.  We  are 
saying  that  we  now  know  In  a  deep  way  that 
you.  Mr.  Nlxon.  are  not  our  country;  you  are 
not  our  flag.  Otir  cause  is  the  cotmtry's 
cause,  and  that  flag  is  our  flag. 

And  so  I  am  encouraged  by  a  new  experi- 
ence that  I  am  flndlng  my  country  again.  It 
Is  not  the  country  Mr.  Nixon  sees;  it  is  not 
the  country  many  of  those  see  who  would 
wr^  themselves  and  their  insecurities  In  the 
flag.  But  in  a  way  I  feel  to  my  very  soul,  I 
know  that  the  principles  we  stand  for  derive 
from  the  very  roots  of  our  country. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  students  at  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Until  the  last  few  weeks  the 
student  movement  was  defined  negatively.  It 
was  a  student  protest  against  the  Establish- 
ment, and  the  Establishment  was  thought 
to  include  the  universities  themselves.  This 
has  now  changed.  As  Newsweek  magazine 
noted,  Cambodia  and  Kent  State  have  con- 
verted student  antiwar  protest  into  univer- 
sity antiwar  protest.  Faculty  and  even  some 
administrations  are  standing  with  the  stu- 
dents on  this  Issue.  With  the  politicizing  of 
many  students  who  have  been  Inactive,  and 
with  the  growing  mood  on  campuses  that  our 
national  Administration  no  longer  has  the 
consent  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  governed, 
the  students  are  coming  to  see  the  university 
as  their  university:  not  some  outside  Estab- 
lishment's university,  but  a  university  that 
represents  their  values.  There  Is  a  sense  of 
common  cause  among  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  those  who  wUh  to  use 
the  university  as  a  battlefield,  where  vio- 
lence is  directed  against  the  supposed  repre- 
sentatives of  our  corrupt  society,  that  is,  t^e 
campus  administration,  seems  to  be  dimin- 
ishing. It  is  being  replaced  by  a  growing  sense 
that  the  university  is  a  source  of  strength, 
a  staging  area  for  moving  out  into  the  coim- 
try,  a  place  where  one  prepares  to  encounter 
the  evU  in  our  society.  Faculty  and  adminis- 
tration (where  administration  is  sympa- 
thetic) are  oomlng  to  be  looked  upon  as 
aUies.  What  seems  to  be  happening  on  cam- 
puses is  a  change  In  mood  similar  to  what 
Is  happening  off  the  campuses — that  opposi- 
tion to  our  national  Administration  is  no 
longer  dissent,  but  that  this  opposition  now 
represents  the  legitimate  Interests  of  us  all. 
More  and  more  students  are  coming  to  feel 
that  they  are  the  Establishment,  that  they 
represent  the  legitimate  source  of  power  In 
our  country,  and  they  are  now  willing  to 
move  Into  the  political  arena  to  make  that 
power  effective. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  all  this.  My 
only  concern  is  for  the  need  among  these 
students  for  a  strong  sense  of  time.  Political 
action  requires  a  willingness  to  work  for  the 
long  haul.  Mr.  Nlxon  himself  Is  an  example 
of  one  who  knows  how  to  work  and  watt.  Will 
the  students  be  able  to  work  with  the  same 
kind  of  patience,  or  will  they  become  dis- 
couraged If  results  are  not  Immediate,  espe- 
claUy in  this  fall's  elections?  We  shall  have 
to  see. 

Working  for  political  change  Is  like  heat- 
ing up  the  water  under  a  teakettle.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  students  will  become 
Impatient  if  the  water  does  not  boil  within 
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thr««  minutes.  Some  will  probably  then  pro- 
pose to  throw  away  the  teakettle,  warm 
water  and  all.  What  is  needed  Is  a  continual 
application  of  heat. 

Although  I  am  encouraged.  I  am  also  not 
completely  optimistic  either.  There  are  also 
coiitrarv  forces  In  moUon.  We  are  always 
onlv  a  few  steps  from  demagoguery.  Be- 
sides the  awakening  part  of  our  population 
which  sees  the  evil  in  our  Administration, 
there  may  also  be  awakening  an  element 
readv  to  represe  any  departvire  from  Mr. 
NUons  stated  will.  A  straw  In  the  wind  Is 
the  recent  violence  of  the  construction  work- 
ers during  their  lunch  hour  agiilnst  the  stu- 
dents m  Wall  Street.  New  York,  while  the 
police  looked  on  amiably.  These  construc- 
tion workers  and  these  police  represent  the 
same  class  which  formed  the  principal  sup- 
port of  Hitler  in  Germany.  We  shall  see  If 
demagogues  emerge  who  are  willing  to  pan- 
der for  support  of  this  movement. 

But  at  tills  moment  I  am  still  largely  en- 
couraged. I  am  encouraged  by  the  willing- 
ness of  many  students  to  loee  their  Inno- 
cence. They  are  increasingly  willing  to  avoid 
the  supposedly  pure  life  of  apathy  or  of  radi- 
cal courses  of  conduct  that  solve  only  per- 
sonal, not  public,  needs.  The  students  are 
more  willing  to  be  tainted,  as  anyone  who 
joins  the  flght  must  be  tainted. 

A  week  ago  on  campus  I  heard  a  black 
student  sp>eak  about  the  antiwar  Issue.  His 
principal  point  was  that  in  all  this  talk  about 
writing  the  Congress,  we  must  remember  that 
Senator  Pulbrlght  from  Arkansas  is  a  racist. 
That  is  the  voice  of  someone  who  wants  to 
be  pure.  He  Is  saying  that  we  cannot  remain 
pure  and  involve  ourselves  with  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  and  the  rest  of  the  government.  And 
of  course  he  is  right.  But  more  students  seem 
to  be  realizing  that  the  Important  thing  is 
not  to  be  ptire,  but  to  stop  the  killing  of 
Amencans  and  Asians,  black,  white,  and 
Oriental. 

The  republic  of  Robinson  Jeffers  is  Indeed 
{jerishlng.  but  there  was  much  about  that  old 
republic  that  deserved  to  die.  In  this  hour  I 
become  hopeful  that  a  new  country  is  emerg- 
ing closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  instrument 
which  declared  our  independence  than  we 
have  been  for  many,  many  years. 


HOMO    SAPISAURUS 

I  Mr.  LEGGETTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  seem  to  believe  that,  just  be- 
cause Ae  have  never  rendered  our  en- 
vironment incapable  of  supporting  hu- 
man life,  it  cannot  be  done  and  will  not 
be  done. 

A  recent  column  by  Arthur  Hoppe  sug- 
gests that  there  were  others  who  said  the 
same  thing  several  million  years  ago. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
I  include  the  column  entitled  "Interview 
With  a  EMnosaur."  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  Jime  2,  1970,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

An    Intekview   WrrH   a   DiNOSAtm 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
■'Dinosaurs   dominated    the   uorld   during 
the    Mesozoic   era — from   about   200   million 
years  ago  to  about  60  million  years  ago      .  . 
Scientists   have   advanced   many   reasons   to 
erplain   uhy   the  dinosaurs  died  out" — The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
"Good  morning,  sir.  You  are  a  dinosaur?" 
"Yes,    I'm    a    brontosaurus   myself.    Come 
from  a  long  line  of  brontosauri.  We've  lived 
here    in    this    swamp    for — oh — 140    million 
years  or  so.  Lovely  place,  don't  you  think?" 
'•■Very,  I  see  that  you  eat  these  succulent 
looking  reeds  that  grow  In  the  shallows." 


"Tes.  they're  the  only  thing  I  care  for 
really." 

■But  I  see,  sir.  that  as  you  move  about  you 
seem  to  trample  more  reeds  underfoot  than 
you  eat." 

"Well,  when  you  weigh  in  at  50  tons  .  .  .' 
"But  aren't  you  concerned,  sir,  about  de- 
stroying your  food  supply?" 

"Not  at  all.  young  man.  There  have  always 
been  plenty  of  reeds  to  eat  and  there  always 
win   be — even  though  the  swamp  U  a  bit 
shallower." 
"Shallower?" 

"When   I   was  a   lad  It  came   up  to  my 
shoulders.  Now  it's  up  to  my  hips.  I  suppose 
that's  what's  got  the  young  ones  all  stirred 
up — that  and  the  change  In  climate." 
"The  clima'.e's  changed,  sir?" 
Yes,  its  much  less  humid  than  when  I 
was  a  boy.  It's  not  the  coolness  that  bothers 
you,  it's  you  know.  It's  the  lack  of  humidity." 
"You  said,  sir,  that  the  young  were  stirred 
up?" 

"Oh.  Just  a  few  wild-eyed  radicals.  They're 
going  around  shouting.  'The  swamp's  drying 
up!  The  swamp's  drying  up!'  Sheer  nonsense. 
There's  always  been  a  swamp  and  there  al- 
ways Will  be  a  swamp.  No  swamp!  It's  impos- 
sible for  the  saurian  mind  to  conceive." 
"They  have  a  plan  of  action?" 
"Nothing  practical.  They  want  us  all  to 
learn  to  eat  those  leaves  growing  on  the 
bank.  Leaves,  mind  you!  Can't  abide  the 
stuff.  Doesn't  set  well,  don't  you  know?" 

"But  If,  Just  by  chance,  the  swamp  IS  dry- 
ing up. . .  ." 

"I'm  not  about  to  change  my  ways,  young 
man.  Reed-eating  was  good  enough  for  my 
grandfather  a  billion  times  removed  and  It's 
certainly  good  enough  for  me  I" 

"But.  sir.  you  agree  that  the  world  is 
changing.  And  yet  you  say  you  will  make  no 
attempt  to  adapt  to  these  new  conditions. 
Aren't  you  afraid  you  will  become  extinct?" 
•'Extinct!  Are  you  out  of  your  mind,  young 
man?  There  have  always  been  dinosaurs  and 
there  always  will  be  dinosaurs.  After  you've 
been  ruling  the  world  for  140  million  years, 
there's  one  thing  you  know  In  your  bones." 
"What's  that,  sir?" 

•  The  Good  Lord  created  this  planet  solely 
for  the  enjoyment  of  us  dinosaurs." 

"The  earliest  examples  of  Homo  sapiens 
date  from  about  300,000  B.C." — The  World 
Book  Encyclopedia. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  has  more  compressors  than 
any  other  nation.  In  1966  there  were 
564.916  compressors  in  the  United  States 
compared  to  112,821  in  Japan,  the  sec- 
ond-ranked nation. 


BEAUTIFUL      MOUNT      VERNON— 
INCLUDE    THE    VIEW 

(Mr.  SA"yLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  £uid  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  and  justified  citizen  chorus  to 
preserve  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 
Yesterday  I  brought  to  your  attention 
and  that  of  our  colleagues  one  pert  of 
that  chorus.  Today,  from  the  Durham. 
N.C.,  Morning  Herald.  I  refer  you  to  one 


more  example  of  the  public's  close  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  preserving  our  first 
President's  home  and  its  surroundings. 

One  of  my  friends  recently  called  me 
the  "lobbyist  from  Mount  Vernon."  and 
rather  than  take  offense  at  the  remark, 
I  readily  admit  trying  to  represent  count- 
less future  citizens  who,  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts,  may  never  be  able  to  thrill  to 
the  panorama  of  the  Mount  Vernon  set- 
ting. The  title  conferred  by  my  friend 
was  purely  honorary  so  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  need  not 
feel  uneasy  about  my  persistence  in  this 
matter. 

We  can  thank  one  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleagues,  Mrs.  Frances  Bolton 
of  Ohio,  for  preserving  part  of  the  ma- 
jestic view  along  the  Potomac.  However, 
we  must  not  assume  that  the  Accokeek 
Foimdation  can  do  the  whole  job  of  pres- 
ervation. The  critical  part,  that  still  to 
be  done,  is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  generations  of  visitors  to 
Moimt  Vernon  yet  to  come,  I  urge  the 
appropriation  of  sufficient  ."unds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  to  finally  and  ir- 
revocably protect  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  landmarks. 

The  editorial  from  the  Durham  Morn- 
ing Herald  follows: 

Saving  View  From  Mount  "Vernon 
Regrettably  the  battle  to  save  the  view  of 
the  Maryland  shore  from  Mount  Vernon  has 
not  yet  been  won.  More  than  half  the  land 
and  scenic  easements  necessary  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  view  from  the 
beloved  home  of  the  nation's  first  President 
has  been  acquired.  Obviously,  however,  there 
remsilns  unacquired  for  the  Plscataway  Na- 
tional Park  enough  land  In  the  area  to  per- 
mit developments  which  would  destroy  the 
view  George  Washington  so  much  enjoyed 
and  which  Is  Integral  to  the  character  of  his 
home  as  a  national  shrine. 

Almost  a  decade  has  passed  since  Congress 
authorized  the  preservation  of  the  character 
of  the  Maryland  shore  opposite  Mount  Ver- 
non. But  Congress  has  never  Implemented 
that  authorization  with  adequate  appropria- 
tions, and  no  administrations  (Kennedy'f 
Johnson's,  or  Nixon's),  for  all  the  profet, 
Blons  of  concern  for  conservation,  has  pro- 
moted this  eminently  significant  conserva- 
tion project,  the  development  of  the  Pls- 
cataway National  Park  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  view  from  Mount  Vernon.  Much  of 
the  land  already  conveyed  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  purpose  has  been  given 
by  indlvldals  and  private  foundations,  and 
the  scenic  easements  have,  of  course,  been 
conveyed  by  the  property  owners. 

It  Is  high  time  the  administration  and 
Congress  give  priority  to  completing  the  Pls- 
cataway National  Park.  Only  then  will  the 
preservation  of  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon 
be  assured.  Two  years  ago  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  declared  the  park  "substan- 
tially complete."  Such  a  declaration  was 
necessary  to  validate  the  gifts  of  land  and 
scenic  easements.  But  more  land  needs  to  be 
acquired,  and  CSongress  should  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  now. 

The  Accokeek  Foundation,  headed  by  for- 
mer Rep.  Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio,  which 
acquired  over  400  acres  of  land  for  the  pro- 
jected park,  has  now  become  understandably 
concerned  over  pollution  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  Is  now  undertaking  to  have  the 
long  stretch  from  Washington  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Included  In  the  antl-poUutlon 
project  for  the  river.  This,  too.  Is  needed,  not 
only  for  Mount  Vernon  but  for  that  beauti- 
ful and  historic  river  and  Its  Maryland  and 
Virginia  shores. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


2: 
X 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  Tuesday.  June  9,  1970, 
on  account  of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  Monday,  June  8.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  oflQclal 
business. 


X 


d> 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  1  hour,  on  June  10. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  60 
minutes,  on  June  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
17923. 

Mr.  Michel,  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
17923. 

Mr.  Langen.  to  insert  two  tables  in 
connection  with  discussion  on  H.R.  17923. 

Mr.  Randall,  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  bill, 
following  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  and  prior  to  vote  on 
Fanners  Home  amendment. 

Mr.  Whitten,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  made  In  Committee  today 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mathias)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Blackburn  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Keith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr,  Ullman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instjoices. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  eight  instances 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  14306.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Jime  10,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2120.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed. Involving  the  operation  fund  of  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  64  Stat.  768;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

RECETVED     FBOM     the     COMPTROIXER     GENESAL 

2121.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  improvements  made  in  building  con- 
struction inspections  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  contract  specifications.  District  of 
Columbia  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R  370.  A  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 


crease the  amount  allowed  for  the  purchase 
of  specially  equipped  automobiles  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  eoid  to  extend  benefits  under 
such  chapter  to  certain  persons  on  active 
duty;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1164) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJR.  16496.  A  bill  to  authorize 
certain  uses  to  be  made  with  respect  to  lands 
previously  conveyed  to  Milwaukee  County, 
Wis.,  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  "BR.  17958.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide Increases  in  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation, to  liberalize  certain  criteria  for 
determining  the  eligibility  of  widows  for 
benefits  under  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  91-1166).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  11103  (Rept. 
No.  91-1167).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  17352.  A  bill  to  designate 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  m  Bed- 
ford. Mass..  as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Me- 
morial Veterans'  Hospital  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1168).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  17613.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  at  Bonham,  Tex.  (Rept.  No. 
91-1169).   Referred   to  the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1068.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  11833.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  Improve 
research  programs  pursuant  to  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept  No.  91-1170).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAMJEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1069.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  17255,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1171).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts :  Committee 
on  Rules.  Hoxise  Resolution  1070.  A  resolu- 
tlop  waiving  priority  order  against  considera- 
tion of  the  blU.  H.R.  17970,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept.  No.  91-1172).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  &s  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS : 

H.R.  17971.  A  bin  to  slmpUfy  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  by  repealing  provisions 
which  are  obsolete  or  are  unimportant  and 
rarely  used;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 

HJl.  17972.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all  live- 
stock products  lmpx>rted  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  17973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17974.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  eqiU- 
table  sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HAMMKRSCHMIDT : 
HJl.  17975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  ratee  of  disability  compensaUon.  to 
liberalize  certain  criteria  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  widows  for  beneflta  under 
such  title,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
HJl.  17976.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  procedure 
by  which  poertal  patrons  may  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  receiving  commercial  adver- 
tisements transmitted  in  the  malls,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Andekson  of  Tenneseee. 
Mr.   BiAGCi.  Mr.   BiEsna.  Mr.  Blan- 
TON,   Mr.   Boland.   Mr.   Brothiix  of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Btttton.    Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Don  H  Clausen,  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  Cltveland.  Mr.  Con.\ble, 
Mr.  ConoHLiN.  Mr    Esch.  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Willlam  D    Ford. 
Mr.    PuLTOM    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Gallagher.     Mr.     Goldwater.      Mr. 
Groves,    Mr.    Gudb,    and    Mr.    Hal- 
pern)  : 
HJl.  17977   A  bin  to  Umlt  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  list*  by  Federal  agencies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Holi- 
riELD,  Mr.  Hosmer.  Mr.  Huncate.  Mr. 
HrNT,    Mr.    Kino.    Mr.    Kleppb,   Mr. 
LuKiNS,     Mr.     McDade,     Mr.     Mc- 
Kneallt.  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Otttnger, 
Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pisa,  Mr. 
PoDELL.  and  Mr.  Qthe)  : 
HJl.  17978.  A  bin  to  limit  the  sale  or  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Railsback,   Mr.   Reid  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Satlor. 
Mr.   SrKBS.  Mr.   Sisk,  Mr.   Staftoro, 
Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Shrivex.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  Mr.  ViGORiTO.  Mr.  Whitehtjrst, 
Mr.    Winn,   Mr.    Zablocki,   and   Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
HJl.  17979.  A  bin  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    hlm.«elf.    Mr. 
Morse.   Mr.    Caset.   Mr    Brown    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Schadeberg,  Mr.  Grat, 
Mr.   Pettis.  Mr.   Mathias,  Mr.   Fat- 
ten,   Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Lowenstein.  and  Mrs.  Dwter)  : 
HH.  17980    A  bin  to  Umlt  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr   ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
bert. Mr.  Abernetht.  Mr.  O'Konski, 
Mr.    FuqrA,    Mr.    BtmusoN   of   Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Legoett,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.   Muxeb 
of     Ohio,     Mr.     Montgomery,     Mr. 
Long   of  Louisiana.   Mr.   Gray,   and 
Mr.  Pirrns) : 
H.R.  17981.  A  bin  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcxilture. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Van  Dezrlxn.  Mr. 
RooNEY       of       Pennsylvania,       Mr. 
OmNGER,   Mr.   TiERNAN,    Mr.    Broy- 
HiLL    of    North    Carolina,    and    Mr. 
Brotzman)  : 
HJl.  17982.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  financing  for  the  Corporation 


for  Public  Broadcasting:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  17983.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  presently  prohibit  the  payment 
of  benefits  In  certain  cases  to  aliens  (other- 
wise eligible  for  such  benefits)  who  are  out- 
side the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEU: 
H.R.  17984.  A  blU  to  amend  section  905  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  17985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  US.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.    17986.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  In  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  Individ- 
uals to  perform  architectural,   engineering, 
and  related  services  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, 

By  Bir.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  17987.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Pettis)  : 
H.R.  17988.  A  bill  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
aircraft  to  be  leased  for  temporary  use  out- 
side the  United  States  without  a  recapture 
of  the  Investment  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
HJl.  17989.  A  bin  to  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Distinguished  Citizen  Awards 
with  authority  to  recognize  and  reward  citi- 
zens who  have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of 
helping  to  solve  any  of  our  national  prob- 
lems: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Erlenborn,     Mr.     Matsttnaoa,     Mr. 
Vanik.  and  Mr.  Weickeh)  : 
H.R.  17990.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  17991.  A  bin  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  by  providing  for  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  certain  construction  bonds  and 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifications 
of  competency  in  lieu  of  bonding  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  Federal  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H  R.  17992.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  or  to  guarantee  any  bid.  payment,  or 
performance  bond  applied  for  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  small  business  concern  which  Is  a  con- 
struction contractor  or  subcontractor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  17993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Miller  Act"),  to  exempt  construction  con- 
tracts noit  exceedlne  (20.000  In  amount  from 
the  bonding  requirements  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY; 
H.R.  17994.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191   of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  kUled 
or  totaUy  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.   17995    A  bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIZ: 
H.R.  17996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 


trade  In  textile  articles  and  artlclee  of  leather 
footwear,  to  apply  a  tariff-rate  quota  with 
respect  to  certain  skins  of  mini,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

HJl.  17997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  Indi- 
vidual may  retire  at  the  age  of  60  with  full 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
means. 

By  Mr.  8CHEUKH: 

H.R.  17998  A  bni  to  amend  section  401(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  type  of  serv- 
ice performed  by  an  air  carrier  under  the 
terms  of  any  certificate  Issued  under  that 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  17999.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  find  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE; 

HJl.  18000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  certain  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  elective  Federal  office; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Foqua)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1252.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tenure  of  office 
for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  In- 
ferior courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.  Res.  1071.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Select  Committee  created  by  House 
Resolution  976;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 

H.  Res.  1072.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  House  document  of  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  the  public  speeches  of 
former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  18001.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Capt.  Ray  Maurer  Pitts  on  the 
retired  list  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.    18002.   A   bill   for   the   reUef   of  Dr. 
Remlgio  G.  Lacsamana;   to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  18003.  A  bill  to  proclaim  Christopher 
Columbus  an  honorary  posthumous  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.   18004.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Borbrldge,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.   18005.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jakov 
Soce  Stojic;   to  the  Committee  on  the   Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC, 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
505.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Czechoslovak-American  Associations,  and 
other  organizations,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  relative 
to  the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  Treaty  of  May  6, 
1970;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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NEBRASKA     RURAL     ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  George  Norrls,  one  of  Nebraska's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  was  noted 
for  many  contributions  to  my  State  and 
our  Nation.  But  perhaps  one  of  his  great- 
est achievements  was  leading  the  fight  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  36  years  ago  for  a 
nationwide  rural  electrification  program. 

Those  of  us  from  rural  States  know 
full  well  what  a  substantial  role  this  pro- 
gram played  in  revitalizing  rural  areas, 
making  them  much  more  api>ealing  and 
livable. 

In  Nebraska  alone,  since  the  program 
was  inaugurated,  REA  loans  to  rural 
electric  systems  have  provided  service  to 
an  estimated  117,935  rural  consumers. 
Loans  which  have  been  made  to  the  37 
REA  electric  borrowers,  including  33 
public  power  districts  and  four  coopera- 
tives, total  $205,338,879. 

When  the  first  REA-flnanced  line  in 
the  State  was  energized  in  December  of 
1936,  only  7.1  percent  of  Nebraska  farms 
were  receiving  electric  service.  Today, 
thanks  to  the  REA  program,  98  percent 
of  the  State's  74,000  farms  are  receiving 
electric  service. 

It  is  perhaps  diflQcult  for  Senators  from 
largely  urban  States  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  program  as  REA  to 
States  which  are  largely  rural  in  nature. 
The  advantages  of  rural  living  are  many 
and  have  been  amply  documented 
throughout  our  Nation's  history.  There 
imfortunately  have  been  many  disadvan- 
tages as  well,  and  it  is  in  the  Nation's  in- 
terest to  remedy  these  disadvantages  as 
rapidly  and  effectively  sis  our  resources 
will  permit. 

The  REA  program  has  been  one  of  the 
classic  programs  which  have  brought 
comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  to 
rural  living.  As  our  urban  problems  fall 
to  abate,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  in- 
terest in  rural  living,  a  longing  of  many 
of  our  people  to  get  back  to  a  simplified 
existence  in  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas. 

It  may  not  be  generally  realized,  Mr. 
President,  but  continued  development  of 
our  rural  areas  will  soon  help  solve  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  soon  help  re- 
establish the  balance  in  our  population 
density  which  was  once  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's great  sources  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength. 

REA  continues  to  play  a  very  prom- 
inent role  in  this  very  beneficial  dis- 
covery of  rural  living.  As  of  January  1, 
1970,  REA  had  advanced  $194,449,544  to 
Nebraska  borrowers.  These  fimds  have 
been  invested  in  local  facilities  which 
include  63,251  miles  of  line  serving  111,- 
232  farm  and  other  rural  consumers. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  increasing  amounts 


of  electricity  on  their  farms,  in  their 
homes,  and  businesses.  As  an  example  of 
the  increase,  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumption per  consumer  in  1958  was  431 
kilowatt-hours.  By  1968,  this  average  had 
risen  to  1,083  kilowatt-hours.  That  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  250  percent  in  a  10- 
year  period,  and  it  shows  you  the  tre- 
mendous impact  which  this  program  has 
made  up>on  the  rural  community  in 
Nebraska. 

By  January  1,  1970,  REA  borrowers  in 
Nebraska  had  made  a  total  of  $126,149,- 
765  in  payments  on  their  Government 
loans.  These  payments  included  $73,118,- 
789  repaid  on  principal  as  due,  $11,871,- 
743  of  principal  paid  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  interest  payments  of  $41,159,233. 

Not  a  single  borrower  was  overdue  in 
its  payments. 

That  is  a  record  we  are  very  proud  of 
in  Nebraska. 

As  a  means  of  emphasizing  Nebraska's 
dependence  upon  and  pleasure  with  the 
REA  program,  it  has  become  an  annual 
practice  for  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
trification Association  to  sponsor  an  es- 
say writing  contest  on  the  subject  of 
REA. 

The  subject  this  year  was  "The  Value 
of  Rural  Electrification  in  My  Home  and 
Commimity."  Himdreds  of  essays  were 
submitted  by  high  school  students,  and 
the  22  participants  whose  work  was 
judged  the  best  have  been  given  a  trip 
to  Washington  by  the  NREA. 

A  highlight  of  that  trip  will  be  the 
students'  attendance  at  the  Nebraska 
congressional  breakfast  next  week.  The 
young  people  will  be  presented  with 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  their  essays. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  of  the  win- 
ning entries  from  this  year's  competition 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  essays  from  the  following  stu- 
dents: 

E>ennis  Andrews,  16,  a  sophomore  at 
Holbrook  Public  Schools,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Andrews  of  Hol- 
brook; sponsored  by  the  Twin  Valleys 
Public  Power  District,  Cambridge. 

Karen  Steel.  16,  a  junior  at  North 
Platte  High  School,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wesley  Steel  of  North  Platte; 
sponsored  by  the  Dawson  I*ublic  Power 
District  of  Lexington. 

Phil  Maseberg,  17,  a  junior  at  Thed- 
ford  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millard  Maseberg  of  Thedford;  spon- 
sored by  the  Custer  Public  Power  District 
of  Broken  Bow. 

Margaret  Gunther,  16,  a  sophomore 
at  Broken  Bow  High  School,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Gunther  of 
Broken  Bow;  sponsored  by  the  Custer 
Public  Power  District  of  Broken  Bow, 

Marcl  Wemhoff,  15,  a  sophomore  at 
St.  Francis  High  School  in  Humphrey, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ray  Wem- 
hoff of  Humphrey;  sponsored  by  the 
Comhusker  Public  Power  District  of 
Columbus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Information 

My  Name:  Dennis  Andrews. 

Age:  16. 

Grade:  Sophomore. 

School:  Holbrook  Public  Schools. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H. 
Andrews,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Twin  Valleys 
Public  Power  District,  Cambridge,  Nebraska, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebra&ka  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

WHAT    BUBAL     electrification     tfEANS    TO     ;»tE 

and   MT   COMMUNITT 

Electricity.  What  is  electricity?  Many  peo- 
ple know  electricity  by  what  It  does  for  them, 
but  not  by  what  It  Is.  Scientists  have  found 
that  an  electric  current  is  composed  of  tiny 
ptartlcles  called  electrons.  An  electron  Is  a 
negatively  charged  particle  of  an  atom.  These 
electrons  are  conducted  through  conductors, 
such  as  wire,  to  the  many  homes  of  our 
country. 

One  may  wonder  how  these  tiny  moving 
electrons  may  be  of  any  use  to  man.  There 
are  two  resxilts  of  electric  current  that  are 
used  by  man.  As  the  electric  current  flows 
through  a  wire,  resistance  of  "drag"  produces 
heat.  This  heat  is  vised  to  heat  toast  or  warm 
one's  house  In  the  winter.  The  other  force  Is  a 
magnetic  field  produced  from  flowing  elec- 
tricity. This  magnetic  field  Is  put  to  work  In 
the  electric  motors,  transformers,  or  AC 
welders.  The  Invention  of  the  electric  light 
bulb  by  Thomas  Edison  was  an  Important 
event  that  affected  many  lives.  This  Inven- 
tion aUowed  people  to  stay  up  after  dark  and 
not  worry  about  a  kerosene  lamp  or  the 
effects  of  poor  lighting. 

Many  people  in  rural  areas  were  overjoyed 
with  the  coming  of  electricity;  the  farmers 
were  able  to  enjoy  many  conveniences  un- 
thought  of  before  that  time.  Lights  were  en- 
joyed by  many,  but  radios  enthraUed  the 
people  about  as  much  as  anything,  for  they 
were  able  to  hear  the  news  as  It  happened. 
Little  did  they  realize  that  they  would  wit- 
ness the  first  step  on  the  moon  by  man 
through  the  efforts  of  electricity. 

Electricity  has  been  put  t»  work  In  end- 
less ways  In  rural  towns.  On  farms  electricity 
has  become  Increasingly  more  Important. 
Grain  can  now  be  moved  by  electric  augers 
Instead  of  scooped  by  hand.  Grains  may  also 
be  harvested  earlier  because  of  the  use  of 
electric  dryers.  This  would  help  prevent  loss 
from  lodging,  hail,  or  other  weather  elements 
later  in  han-eatlng  season.  There  were  also 
many  improvements  and  additions  in  the 
house.  Lights,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  elec- 
tric heating  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
pleasures  of  electricity. 

Electrical  power  Is  needed  In  my  commu- 
nity by  every  family.  The  only  way  electricity 
could  be  fuUy  appreciated  by  everyone  would 
be  to  have  a  power  failure.  The  families  could 
then  see  how  dependent  they  reaUy  are  on 
electricity.  Due  to  the  hard  work  of  REA  and 
the  many  linemen,  however,  a  pwwer  failure 
seems  very  unlikely.  These  men  have  erected 
lines  sklUfully  and  accurately  to  minimize 
power  falltire  poeslbllitles. 

REA  represents  many  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  dreams  of  a  farm  In  the  future  may 
wander  from  electric  computerized  farms  to 
environmental  controls  of  encloeed  areas. 

The  letters,  REA,  might  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose: first.  Rural  Electric  Association;  sec- 
ond, Reserve  Energy  Available  for  me  and 
my  community,  now,  and  whatever  our  needs 
may  be  in  the  future. 


INFORMATION 

My  Name:  Karen  Steel. 
Age: 


16. 
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Grade:  Junior. 

School:  North  Platte  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 
Steel.  R.  R.  ^3,  North  Platte.  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Dawson 
Public  Power  District.  Lexington,  Nebraslca, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

THE    VALtTB    OF    SL'SAL    ELXCTRmCATION    IN    OXJV. 
HOME    AiTD    COMMUNITY 

Electrification  as  It  Is  today  Is  a  very 
Important  segment  of  our  lives,  for  It  Is  what 
keeps  the  wheels  of  progress  turning.  Each 
new  invenuon  leads  to  something  better  and 
more  exciting  than  the  last,  and  all  this 
happened  because  men  such  as  Ben  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Edison  were  curious  about  the 
world  around  them.  We  are  greatly  Indebted 
to  these  men.  for  their  findings  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  many,  many  other  remarkable 
Inventions. 

It  IS  astonishing  how  much  we  take  elec- 
tricity for  granted:  we  never  realize  how 
much  we  rely  on  it  until  we're  without  It.  A 
few  years  ago  when  our  power  went  out  dur- 
ing a  blizzard,  we  had  to  use  kerosene 
lanterns  for  light  and  had  to  carry  our  water 
from  a  windmill  not  any  too  close  to  the 
house.  For  my  brothers  and  sisters  It  was  fun 
living  like  they  had  to  in  the  olden  days, 
but  after  a  few  days  of  going  without 
power  I  realized  Just  how  much  we  depend 
on  electricity  to  do  things  for  us.  Now  I  see 
why  Just  about  everything  had  to  stop  at 
nightfall:  there  Jtist  wasn't  enough  light  to 
see. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  people  were  not 
able  to  enjoy  the  many  wonderful  electrically 
operated  devices  the  we  consider  common 
today  In  Grandma  s  day  hotisework  was  tedi- 
ous and  time  consuming — she  would  liter- 
ally spend  weeks  In  preparation  of  a  special 
occasion.  She  didn't  have  the  convenience  of 
a  freezer  to  keep  her  food  from  spoiling,  or 
that  of  an  automatic  washer  to  keep  clothing 
clean,  or  a  vacuum  cleaner  to  whisk  over  her 
floors.  Now  we  can  experience  the  pleasure 
of  owning  and  using  many  appliances  like 
electric  ranges,  toasters.  st«*m  Irons,  and  the 
answer  to  any  housewife's  dream^^lish- 
washers 

The  home  Is  not  the  only  pl.<ice  greatly 
aided  by  electricity — outside,  on  our  farms 
and  ranches,  electricity  Is  very  ImjKJrtant, 
too.:  for  It  increases  the  farmer's  efflclency 
and.  in  turn.  hU  l.ncome.  Electricity  provides 
us  with  Irrigation  for  our  growing  crops: 
and  each  year  with  the  help  of  heating  in 
bams  and  sheds,  newborn  animals  are  saved 
from  the  harshness  of  winter  With  the  help 
of  derlcee  such  as  electric  fences,  welders, 
power  tools,  and  tank  heaters  the  farmer 
caji  Increase  his  efflclency,  since  formerly  all 
this  work  had  to  be  accomplished  by  manual 
or  .xnlmal  labor. 

In  addition  to  public  power  and  irrigation 
benefits.  Nebraska  storage  reservoirs  provide 
mAny  good  recreation  areas  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  state.  A  prime 
example  Is  Lake  Maloney  near  North  Platte 
A  popular  place  for  many  activities.  It  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  camping,  fishing,  golfing, 
boating,  picnicking,  and  even  rodeolng. 

Rural  Electrification  still  needs  the  "grass- 
roots support"  of  Nebraskans  if  It  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  state-wide  blessing  We  as  fu- 
ttire  leaders  of  Nebraska  are  responsible  for 
the  betterment  of  our  community,  our  state, 
our  nation,  and  our  world.  Let's  meet  this 
challenge  with  the  key  to  progress — Elec- 
tricity! 

INFOBMATION 

My  Name:  Phil  Maseberg. 
Age:  17. 
Grade:  Junior. 

School:  Thedford  High  School. 
Name   of   Parents:   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Millard 
Silaseberg,  Thedford,  Nebr. 
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Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Custer  Public 
Power  District.  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association. 

THB    VALtJI    or    BtJRAL    ELECTRIFICATION    IN    MT 
HOME    AND    COMMtJNITT 

Do  you  remember  the  old  story  of  Aladdin 
and  his  lamp?  As  the  story  goes  Aladdin  had 
but  to  rub  the  lamp  and  a  genie  appeared 
who  granted  his  every  wish.  But  all  of  us 
have  learned  that  in  today's  world  It  Is  by 
working,  not  wishing,  that  we  attain  our 
goals.  Yet,  It  Is  nice  to  know  that  a  modern- 
day  Aladdin's  lamp  Is  represented  by  the 
vast  power  that  electricity  has  for  us,  if  we 
are  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  learn  to  use 
it.  And  we  are  doing  Just  that  In  my  rural 
community. 

The  early  day  settlers  spent  lots  of  time 
feudln'  and  fightln'  for  the  land  and  water 
closest  to  town  and  modern  conveniences. 
Sometimes  It  got  excltln'  but  It  was  a  wrong 
that  needed  rlghtln'.  Rural  electricity  has 
deleted  this  problem.  Electricity  Is  now  used 
In  rural  communities  to  power  our  irrigation 
wells,  light  and  heat  our  homes,  cook  our 
meals,  and  make  our  chores  quicker  and 
easier. 

A  new  "magic  carpet"  has  been  introduced 
that  transmits  signals  for  radio.  TV.  and 
telephones.  It  also  carries  the  electricity  to 
operate  these  appliances,  making  electrical 
outlets  and  messy  cords  unnecessary.  You 
Just  insert  a  pronged  probe  Into  the  carpet 
anywhere  to  connect  appliances. 

Electricity  now  spans  many  miles  under 
country  skies.  We  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  running  out  of  electricity  £is  with  oil. 
gas.  and  other  natural  resources.  According 
to  the  predictions  of  nuclear  experts,  by  1980 
atomic  power  plants  will  be  generating  150.- 
000  megawatts  (150  million  kilowatts)  of 
electricity.  Two  of  the  ninety-two  atomic 
plants  tliat  were  ordered  are  being  built  In 
eastern  Nebraska. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
helped  to  create  at  least  31,000  new  Jobs  In 
rural  America  from  July.  1967.  through 
June,  1968. 

Electricity  flows  through  the  wide  open 
spaces  where  we  live,  and  never  leaves  a  trail 
of  smog  behind.  Electricity  can  never  be 
blamed  for  creating  air  pollution. 

Electricity  will  work  along  in  the  evening 
breeze,  and  all  through  the  night.  It  hums 
along,  never  complaining,  and  It  takes  no  va- 
caUons.  With  farm  and  ranch  labor  so  high 
and  often  hard  to  get,  electricity  does  the 
work  m  half  the  time  at  a  bare  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  man-power. 

With  the  many  electric  power  tools  In 
his  shop,  a  farmer  or  rancher  can  save  money 
on  many  costly  repairs  that  he  would  have 
to  take  time  off  and  travel  to  town  and  get. 
Uvestock  Is  being  sold  by  electric  teletype 
machines.  Office  work  Is  done  faster  by  elec- 
tric computers.  typewTlters,  tuid  many  other 
electric  machines. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Edison 
discovered  and  harnessed  electricity.  Rural 
electrification  lines  came  to  my  sand-hills 
home  in  1954,  to  give  me  all  the  conveniences. 
comforts,  and  entertainment  that  my  city 
cotislns  have.  The  opportunities  that  the 
futtue  "Aladdin  Lamp"  will  create  are  limit- 
less. 

iNrORMATlON 

My  name:  Margaret  Gunther. 

Age:  16. 
i     Grade:  Sophomore. 
I    School:  Broken  Bow  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Gunther.  R.R.  No.  1,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Custer  Public 
Power  District,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  In 
cooperaUon  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric ,\ssoclatlon. 
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THE    VALUE    OF    RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    IN     MY 
HOME    AND    COMMUNITY 

A  special  day  In  the  history  of  rural  electri- 
fication  win  be   May   11,   1970.  On  this   day 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  will 
celebrate  the  35th   Anniversary  of  Its  crea- 
tion. The  REA  was  one  of  many  government 
agencies    created    In    the    depression   of   the 
mld-1930's   to  combat   unemployment     As  a 
solution  to  unemployment,  the  REA  was  un- 
successful   untU    in    1936    when    the    Rural 
Electrification    .^ct    was    passed.    This    Act. 
sponsored  by  Senator  George  Norrls  of  Ne- 
braska, authorized  loans  to  be  made  for  rural 
electrification.  When  the  Act  was  passed,  only 
\0"c    of   Americas   rural   areas   had    central 
station  electric  power.  Today,  that  figure  Is 
98%.  When  rural  electrification  was  first  be- 
gun  many    people    thought    it   unwise,    but 
others   foresaw  the  miracle  that  electricity 
would    bring    to   rural    America.    Because    of 
this   "miracle,  ■   electricity    has   come    to    be 
Important  to  me  and  my  community.  When 
the  REA  power  lines  reached  my  community 
in  July  1951,  they  brought  higher  standards 
of  health  and  nutrition,  closer  contact  with 
the    world,    and    revolutionized    agriculture. 
Rural  electrification  brought  higher  stand- 
ards of  health   and  nutrition    to  the  farm 
home  and  community.  Most  farm  homes  now 
have    refrigerators    to   provide    a    variety    of 
foods   for   the    family  each  day.   Nearly   all 
farm  homes  have  running  water  to  provide 
fresh  water  at  any  time.  Every  day  may  be  a 
good  wash  day  with  the  electric  washer  and 
dryer  to  make  It  easier.  "Hie  family  of  today 
enjoys   controlled    heat,   adequate    lighting, 
and  air  conditioning.  Because  of  these  con- 
veniences   the    farmer    and    his    family    are 
healthier   and    more    nutritionally    provided 
for. 

Rural  electrification  brought  the  once 
Isolated  farm  family  in  closer  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  The  radio  and  television 
brought  the  latest  news  of  the  day  to  the 
farm  home.  The  rural  family  can  now  be 
warned  of  any  Inclement  weather  In  their 
area.  By  television  every  family  can  view 
man's  Journey  to  the  moon,  from  liftoff  to 
splash  down  and  recovery.  Because  of  REA 
the  rural  family  no  longer  is  uninformed 
about  the  world  around  them. 

Of  most  Importance,  rural  electrification 
has  brought  about  revolutionized  agricul- 
ture. Many  farmers  no  longer  need  to  worry 
about  summer  drought  because  they  have  the 
convenience  of  electrical  powered  Irrigation 
systems  to  provide  water  for  their  crops.  Otir 
farm  now  has  an  electric  submersible  well 
pump  to  supply  the  entire  farm  with  fresh 
water,  even  on  "windless"  days.  To  make  the 
chore  of  feeding  cattle  easier  many  farmers 
have  automated  feeding  systems.  Thus,  the 
cattle  can  be  fed  by  the  filp  of  a  switch.  This 
revolutionlzatlon  of  agriculture  has  greatly 
benefited  the  farmer  and  made  his  work 
easier. 

Because  of  REA  my  home  and  community 
has  become  a  healthier  place  to  live,  better 
Informed  of  the  surrounding  world,  and  more 
revolutionized  in  agriculture.  The  role  of 
rural  electrification  Is  not  finished.  It  is  only 
beginning.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  for 
the  Increasing  use  of  electric  energy  calls  for 
enlarged  facilities  and  heavier  equipment  to 
provide  and  carry  the  power  which  modern 
rural  life  demands  today.  We  can  now  look  to 
the  next  35  years  of  rural  electrification  with 
the  hope  and  courage  of  building  even  better 
feu'ms,  communities,  and  even  a  better  coun- 
try. 

Information 
My  Name:  Marcl  Wemhoff. 
Age:  15. 

Grade:  Sophomore. 

School:   St.   Francis   High    School,   Hum- 
phrey, Nebr. 
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Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Wem- 
hoff. Box  67,  Humphrey.  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  b>  the  Cornhusker 
Public  Power  District,  Columbus,  Nebraska, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

WHAT    RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    MEANS 
TO    MB    AND    MY    COMMUNITY 

Mankato  Is  a  small  Kansas  town  that,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  was  typical  of  too  many 
rural  communities — empty  stores,  dying  bus- 
inesses, and  dwindling  populations. 

Then,  as  the  Jewell-Mitchell  Electric  Co- 
operative expanded  and  therefore  benefited 
the  farm  areas  around  Manka'o,  Mankato 
Its.-ilf  profited.  Its  business  revived,  and  soon 
a  new  hospital,  a  recreaUon  center,  and  other 
fine  developments  revealed  a  fresh  outlook 
for  Mankato. 

To  me.  this  Is  what  rural  electrification  Is 
all  about.  It  aids  greatly  in  keeping  our  rural 
areas  and  towns  alive.  Just  as  a  machine 
needs  every  working  part  In  order  to  run,  our 
nation  needs  Its  cities,  suburbs,  large  towns, 
villages,  and  rural  areas  In  order  to  exist.  Our 
rural  areas  are  the  backbone  of  our  coimtry, 
and  In  order  for  our  nation  to  live,  and 
grow,  our  farms  and  villages  must  progress. 
This  Is  being  achieved  through  rural  electri- 
fication. 

Rural  electrics  provide  high  efficiency  for 
low  rates  on  farms.  For  instance,  electric 
motors  perform  many  of  the  almost  600  tasks 
which  electricity  has  taken  over.  Irrigation 
well  motors  supply  more  water  for  more 
needs  in  less  time  with  less  expense  Feed 
augers  speed  up  efficiency  in  Uvestock  feed- 
ing, and  allow  the  farmer  to  manage  larger 
herds.  Since  farming  success  depends  on  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity,  rural  electricity 
aids  greatly  in  raising  farm  profits. 

Rural  electricity  also  Indirectly  helps 
small  communities  prosper.  Farm  profits  aid 
many  small-town  businesses,  such  as  hard- 
ware stores,  appliance  stores,  and  repair 
shops,  some  of  which  may  not  even  have 
existed  before  rural  electricity  became  com- 
mon. 

These  businesses  must  expand  and  hire 
more  employees  In  order  to  handle  increased 
business,  for  farmers  are  now  able  to  spend 
more.  In  turn,  they  help  the  farmers  by 
selling  and  repairing  electrical  appliances, 
thus  easing  the  farmer's  workload  and  shift- 
ing It  to  electricity. 

Rural  electrics  have  been  successful  In 
helping  to  launch  a  wide  range  of  ventures 
to  provide  more  home-grown  Jobs.  More  peo- 
ple are  employed  at  new  plants  created 
through  increased  farm  business.  New  resi- 
dents are  moving  in  to  share  in  the  fresh 
opportunities.  Dying  areas  are  being  brought 
to  life  through  rural  electrification. 

This  Is  primarily  what  rural  electrification 
means  to  me.  It  keeps  my  community,  and 
farms  around  it  alive  and  thriving.  It  gives 
my  family,  myself,  and  every  family  that  is  a 
part  of  a  rural  electrification  program  a 
chance  for  a  better  and  more  productive  life. 


RACIAL  HIRING  POLICY  SPURS 
HOUSE  HEARINGS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  matter  vital 
to  our  posture  of  national  defense. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  7  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
William  Chapman  calls  attention  to  the 
formation  of  a  special  investigating 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  presumably  In  op- 
position to  stricter  Labor  Department 
insistence  on  the  hiring  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  fair-minded- 
ness of  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, Representative  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
However,  the  ramifications  of  such  an 
investigation  appear  dangerous  and  ex- 
tremely volatile  in  view  of  an  earlier 
press  release  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  Representative  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Democrat  of  South  Carolina. 

The  thrust  of  this  investigation  reUes 
heavily  on  the  rather  vague  declaration 
that  the  imposition  of  new  programs 
imder  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program  can  have  an  effect  upon  the 
price,  quahty.  and  delivery  of  weapons 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

Plainly  this  reasoning  could  lead  to 
the  nullification  of  Executive  Order  12246 
and  title  vn  of  our  Civil  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibiting racial  discrimination  in  Federal 
contracts  and  assuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Already  grave  doubts  have  been  raised 
when  this  past  week  the  lucrative  B-1 
bomber  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  which 
at  the  time  had  not,  at  least  publicly  if 
at  all,  compUed,  with  the  Executive  order 
even  though  it  was  doing  business  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  weis  already 
required  to  have  an  affirmative  action 
plan  on  file.  Thus,  specifications  for  the 
contract  are  to  be  considered  after  the 
award  has  been  made.  This  raises  doubts 
as  to  how  many  other  specifications  were 
overlooked. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted 
some  of  us  from  southern  California 
sought  to  assist  North  American  Rock- 
well win  this  award  on  merit  by  becom- 
ing a  "fair  employment  employer"  to 
back  up  its  technical  capability.  It  could 
have  satisfied  both  legal  requirements 
and  the  need  for  jobs  in  the  area,  as  well 
as  technical  capability  to  perform  on  the 
contract. 

Also  alarming  is  the  fact  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  A.  Fletcher, 
closely  identified  with  the  "Philadelphia 
plan."  has  been  requested  to  testify  in  an 
executive  session  closed  to  the  public. 
Such  procedures  are  often  used  to  badger 
enforcement  ofBcials  into  cooperation 
with  defense  contractors  who  could  not 
care  less  for  complying  with  equal  em- 
ployment as  part  of  their  responsibility. 
"The  issue  is  raised,  should  those  who 
do  business  at  taxpayers'  expense  be  ex- 
empt from  complying  with  Federal  laws 
under  the  guise  of  national  defense? 

If  any  reasons  at  all  exist,  which  is 
doubtful,  at  least  the  full  facts  should  be 
disclosed  and  an  open  hearing  held. 
What  is  so  secretive  about  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities?  In  what  way  is  our 
national  defense  jeopardized  by  having 
companies  hire  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
not  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin? 
Also,  if  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  pressure  ofBcials 
into  decisions  contrary  to  laws  which  the 
Congress  has  passed  and  orders  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  President,  then 
certainly  the  time  has  long  passed  when 
basic  reform  is  needed. 

I  call  immediately  for  an  open  and  full 
hearing  on  this  matter  by  the  subcom- 
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mittee  and  wish  to  give  notice  at  this 
time  that  this  matter  deserves  the  care- 
ful and  continuing  attention  of  the  en- 
tire Congress. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
follows. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  7.  1970) 
Racial  Hiring  Policy  Spurs  House  Hearings 
(By  William  Chapman) 
A  toughened  federal  policy  on  the  racial 
hiring  practices  of  government  Industrial 
contractors  has  aroused  the  suspicions  and 
Irritation  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Stricter  Labor  Department  Insistence  on 
the  hiring  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  has 
prompted  formation  of  a  special  Investigat- 
ing subcommittee,  which  Includes  congress- 
men from  states  where  there  are  big  defense 
manufacturers  with  large  contracts  at  stake. 
This  week  the  subcommittee  will  call  into 
executive  session  for  questioning  the  man 
who  engineered  the  new  policy.  He  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  A.  Fletcher, 
the  blunt-speaking  official  best  known  for 
developing  the  controversial  "Philadelphia 
Plan"  for  assuring  minority  employment  on 
federally  contracted  construction  Jobs. 

Fletcher  already  has  sounded  a  warning,  ac- 
cusing the  Armed  Services  Committee  chair- 
man. Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C).  of  "try- 
ing to  exempt  $80  million  worth  of  Jobs  in 
the  defense  sector"  from  the  equal-opportu- 
nity rules. 

Chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  appointed 
m  May,  U  Rep.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (D-CaUf.). 
whose  district  Includes  a  plant  of  the  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  The  ccwnpany, 
which  was  awarded  the  lucrative  prime  con- 
tract last  week  for  the  new  B-1  bomber,  has 
submitted  a  fair-employment  practices  plan 
now  under  scrutiny  by  Fletcher's  aides  In 
the  Labor  Department.  The  B-1  contract 
could  Involve  more  than  40,000  Jobs. 

Another  member  Is  Rep.  W.  C.  (Dan) 
Daniel  (D-Va).  His  state  Is  the  home  of 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co. 
The  Labor  Department  has  rejected  as  tin- 
satisfactory  that  company's  plan  designed  to 
end  Job  discrimination. 

Daniel  declined  to  answer  questions  about 
the  subcommittee's  activities  and  referred 
all  Inquiries  to  Wilson,  the  chairman,  who 
was  In  California  and  unavailable  for  com- 
ment. The  third  member.  Rep.  Donald  D. 
Clancy  (R-Ohlo).  also  declined  to  discuss 
the  subcommittee's  plans.  "It's  stUl  in  Its 
Itifancy,"  he  said,  "and  I  really  know  very 
little  about  It." 

The  general  outlines,  however,  emerged  In 
a  press  release  Rivers  Issued  In  May  and  from 
Interviews  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  Labor 
Dei>artment. 

Rivers'  press  release  said  that.  "While 
recognizing  that  our  labor  force  must  be 
treated  upon  an  equal  basis,  the  imposition 
of  new  programs  under  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  program  can  have  an  effect 
upon  the  price,  quality,  and  delivery  of 
weapons  vital  to  ovir  national  security." 

The  phrase  "new  programs"  apparently 
refers  to  a  set  of  guidelines,  known  as  "Order 
Number  Pour,"  issued  last  February  by  the 
Labor  Department.  It  set  out  new,  tougher, 
and  definitive  rules  for  minority  hiring. 

A  presidential  executive  order  forbids  dis- 
crimination by  federal  contractors.  Each  de- 
partment Is  supposed  to  be  sure  that  con- 
tractors comply.  The  Labor  Department, 
however,  has  the  power  to  review  and  If  nec- 
essary overrule  any  contracts  approved  by 
the  various  department. 

Fletcher  said  In  an  Interview,  that  Order 
Number  Four  was  Intended  to  change  the 
emphasis  in  contract  compliance  from  one 
of  "voluntarism"  to  one  of  "enforcement." 
"We  at  Labor  have  been  accused  of  not  pro- 
viding enough  guidance  to  the  departments." 
he  said.  "Now  they  have  It." 
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The  new  order  In  many  wajrs  is  similar  to 
the  "Philadelphia  Plan,"  which  In  effect  es- 
tablished rough  quotas  tor  the  number  ot 
blacks  and  minorities  to  be  employed  by  a 
company  performing  construction  under  a 
federal  contract. 

The  February  order,  applying  to  federal  in- 
dustrial contracts,  spells  out  In  detail  the 
ways  In  which  companies  must  prove  they 
are  assuring  equality  in  hiring,  promotion, 
and  upgrading  of  employees.  Most  controv- 
ersially. It  would  require  hiring  members  of 
minorities  in  rough  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber m  the  area. 

It  has  had  its  biggest  effect  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  Government's  biggest  contractor. 
Since  February  at  least  27  "show-cause"  or- 
ders have  been  Issued,  requiring  companies 
to  explain  why  they  should  not  be  debarred 
from  bidding  on  contracts. 

According  to  Defense  Department  sources 
the  new  order  and  accompanying  confusion 
over  what  It  means  have  riled  a  number  of 
defence  contractors. 

Fletcher  said  the  White  House  had  been 
approached  to  have  his  office  soften  the  new 
guidelines.  "But  the  White  House  wouldn't 
draw  back."  he  said,  "so  the  attention  has 
swl-xhed  to  Congress." 

Fletcher  has  received  an  Informal  request 
to  testify  In  closed  session  this  week.  Accord- 
ing to  other  sources,  he  was  specifically  asked 
to  comment  on  the  procedures  followed  In 
disallowing  the  Newport  News  shipbuilding 
firm's  equal  employment  program. 


ROTARY  IN  ATLANTA 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    GEORGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  foremost  journalists 
in  the  Atlanta  area  is  Mr.  Hubert  F.  Lee, 
who  for  40  years,  has  been  editor  of  the 
E>i.\ie  Business  magazine. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Lee  wTote  an  arti- 
cle on  the  history  of  Atlanta  which  was 
published  on  February  10,  1917  in  the 
Lone  Scout  magazine.  That  was  the  year 
that  the  Rotary  International  held  its 
first  convention  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  That 
article  now  has  significance  because 
Rotary  International  held  its  convention 
again  in  Atlanta  from  May  31  to  June  4. 
Particularly  significant  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  information  used  for  the 
article  on  Atlanta  by  Mr.  Lee  in  1917 
came  from  then  Senator  Ivan  Allen,  Sr.. 
father  of  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  who  recently 
completed  an  outstanding  term  as  Mayor 
of  Atlanta.  Ivan  Allen.  Sr.  founded  the 
Atlanta  Rotary  Club  in  1913  and  was 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1917. 

Becau-se  of  their  historical  .-signifi- 
cance, I  hereby  insert  into  the  Record 
the  1917  history  of  Atlanta  and  a  recent 
report  by  Mr.  Lee  on  the  Rotary  Inter- 
national Convention: 

Thx  Gate  City  of  this  South:  1917 
(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

Atlanta.  Ga.— The  Gate  City  of  the  South 
was  not  always  known  as  Atlanta.  Because 
some  Lone  Scouts  are  Interested  In  how  my 
city  got  Its  name  I  am  going  to  write  the 
history  of  Atlanta. 

In  1836  Mr.  Hardy  Ivy  built  the  first  log 
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cabin  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Atlanta.  One 
year  later  the  Western  and  Atlantic  RaU- 
road  selected  this  place  for  Its  terminus  and 
the   place   was   called    "Terminus." 

The  second  house  was  built  by  John 
Thrasher  In  1839.  and  the  first  business  firm. 
Johnson  &  Thrasher,  opened  a  little  store. 
In  1842  the  settlement  had  six  dwellings,  and 
a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlisle. 
That  same  year  the  first  train  ran  from 
Termln\is  to  Marietta,  and  the  first  two 
story  house  was  erected,  and  the  first  real 
estate  auction  took  place. 

In  1843  Terminus  was  Incorporated  under 
the  name  of  MarthasvlUe,  In  honor  of  the 
pretty  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 
At  this  time  MarthasvlUe  had  a  railroad  office, 
a  sawmill  and  two  stores. 

In  1847  the  legislature  changed  the  name 
to  Atlanta.  The  town  had  500  Inhabitants. 
Three  years  later  the  population  was  3,000, 
and  was  6,000  four  years  later. 

About  this  time  there  were  sixty  stores,  a 
courthouse,  and  a  theater.  The  annual  trade 
was  $1,500,000. 

One  year  later  the  city  was  lighted  with 
gae,  and  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  was 
established. 

The  "boom"  period  began  In  1859.  The 
population  was  11.500.  In  that  year  twenty 
brick  stores  were  built,  four  hotels,  four  ma- 
chine shops,  two  planing  mills,  four  tan- 
neries, one  large  rolling  mill,  one  clothing 
factory  and  fifteen  churches.  The  panic  In 
1857  did  not  hurt  Atlanta.  The  first  direc- 
tory. In  1859,  showed  that  the  city  had  three 
fire  departments,  seven  masonic  lodges,  one 
Odd  Fellows  society,  two  temperance  socie- 
ties, seven  newspapers,  five  hotels,  fifteen 
manufiictviring  concerns. 

Up  to  the  CivU  War  period  the  mayors  of 
the  city  were  Moses  Permlnalt,  Benjeunln 
Borar,  W.  Buell,  J.  Norcross.  G.  O.  Glbbs,  John 
Mlms,  W.  M.  Butte,  A.  Nelson.  John  Glenn. 
WlUUam  Eyzard  and  Luther  J.  Glenn. 

The  above  is  true  and  I  hope  to  see  it  In 
"Our  Dear  Old  Lone  Scout." 
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YOUTH.  FULL  PARTNERS  IN  A 
BETTER  TOMORROW 


BOT-AKT  INTSBNATIONAL   CON^-KNTION 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

The  Atlanta  Rotary  Club  will  be  host  to 
Rotary  International  Convention  May  31 
throvigh  June  4  and  Chairman  Herb  Norton 
anticipates  12.000  of  the  650,000  members  of 
13,000  clubs  In  146  countries  to  attend. 

Here  Is  a  brief  history  of  Atlanta  Rotary 
Club  as  part  of  my  "Man  of  the  South"  for 
1961,  the  late  Ivan  Allen,  as  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Herman 
Talma  dge. 

ROTAXT  tN  ATLANTA 

Ivan  Allen,  with  others,  founded  the  At- 
lanta Rotary  Club  In  1913  and  has  been  one 
of  Its  loyal  leaders  since. 

As  members  of  the  Atlanta  Ad  Club,  he, 
along  with  Henry  W.  Grady,  Jr..  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  and  Howard  Geldert,  were  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  In  Baltimore.  There 
Ivan  Allen  attended  Rotary  and  on  the  way 
back  dlsciissed  the  Idea  of  a  Rotary  Club  with 
his  fellow  delegates. 

Back  In  Atlanta,  Mr.  Allen  got  busy  and 
soon  had  plans  formulated.  He  got  together 
with  his  Ad  Club  delegates  in  his  office — the 
room  Woodrow  Wilson  used  as  a  law  office — 
and  the  three  handptcked  a  list  of  32  busi- 
nessmen and  sent  out  Invitations  to  a  meet- 
ing on  July  2.  1913.  In  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Allen  wrote  to  Chas.  R.  Perry,  secre- 
tary, and  Glenn  C.  Mead,  president,  of  Rotary 
International.  These  men  named  Ivan  Allen 
as  the  organizer  for  Rotary  In  Atlanta.  He  re- 
ceived the  charter  on  August  1,  1913 — No. 
79 — which  hung  in  Mr.  Allen's  office  until  a 
paid  secretary  was  employed  and  an  office 
established  yesu«  later. 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  17-year- 
old  senior  at  Blair,  Okla.,  High  School 
in  my  district,  made  a  valedictory  speech 
at  commencement  ceremonies  a  few  days 
ago  that  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  fa- 
vorable comment. 

Miss  Del  Ann  Cargal,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Blair,  gave  the  address,  "Youth, 
Full  Partners  in  a  Better  Tomorrow." 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Junior  Cargal  of  Blair.  I  believe  her  com- 
ments are  constructive  and  timely.  They 
were  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
V.  H.  Guy.  publisher  of  the  Blair  Enter- 
prise, who  published  them  in  full. 

The  address  follows: 

YotrrH,  PtTLL  Partners  In  A 

Better  Tomorrow 

(By  Miss  Del  Ann  Cargal) 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  faculty  members, 
parents  and  classmates:  We  are  gathered 
here  tonight  to  bid  farewell  to  Blair  High 
School,  for  we  are  closing  another  chapter 
in  our  book  of  life.  For  12  years  we  have  pre- 
pared for  this  day.  and  now  that  it  has 
arrived,  it  Is  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  Joy  that  we  leave  you. 

"As  the  representative  of  the  graduating 
seniors.  I  would  like  to  use  as  my  topic 
'Youth.  Full  Partners  in  a  Better  Tomorrow.' 

"As  teenagers,  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
common  youug  people.  It  is  our  prUllege  to 
be  uncommon  if  we  can.  We  must  not  look 
for  security  but  opportunity.  We  must  take 
the  calculated  risk — to  dream,  to  build,  to 
fall  or  to  succeed.  We  must  stand  tall  and 
proud — unafraid  to  sp>eak  out  for  youth  as 
we  build  a  better  tomorrow. 

"How  are  we  going  to  build  a  better  to- 
morrow? Well,  It  won't  be  done  by  drug- 
sick  teenagers  who  think  suicide  Is  the  only 
answer.  It  won't  be  done  by  loud-mouthed 
demonstrators  wearing  free-speech  hands  as 
they  rebel  to  force  a  presidential  candidate 
from  a  speaker's  platform.  It  won't  be  done 
by  a  small  group  of  students  who  selfishly 
close  an  entire  college  because  the  demands 
of  the  minority  aren't  being  met. 

"It  can't  be  done  by  a  bored  group  of  kids 
who  burn  a  bank  in  Santa  Barbara  In  pro- 
test of  something  that  Is  happening  In  Chi- 
cago. It  won't  be  done  by  hippies  whose 
motto  Is  "Total  Freedom — No  Restraint". 
Even  a  5-year-old  child  knows  what's  wrong 
with  that  theory. 

"It  won't  be  done  by  a  hate  campaign 
against  our  police  force  and  armed  services. 
If  there  Is  no  law  and  order  then  there  will 
be  no  freedom.  It  won't  be  done  by  those  In 
our  society  who  scream  "freedom",  but  fall 
to  see  his  neighbors  as  Americans  v;ho  have 
rights  also.  It  can't  be  done  by  kids  who 
undermine  our  armed  force.s — yet  refuse  to 
admit  that  these  same  armed  forces  are  the 
only  thing  keeping  us  from  a  communist 
takeover  of  the  world  today. 

"It  can't  be  done  by  these  young  people 
who  are  trying  so  hard  to  destroy  America — 
the  ones  who  are  sucking  in  a  lot  of  good 
kids,  too.  It  wont  be  done  by  youth  who  have 
no  convictions — who  change  sides  more  often 
than  a  windshield  wiper  In  a  rain  storm. 
It  can  never  be  done  by  a  godless  society 
who  think  they  are  so  intellectually  superior 
that  they  dont  need  high  moral  standards 
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and  keep  screaming  that  morality  and  God 
are  old-fashioned  Ideals. 

"A  better  tomorrow  won't  be  built  by  those 
who  want  to  tear  down  our  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise,  yet  can  propose  nothing 
better  to  replace  It.  Just  because  teenagers 
spend  14  blUlon  dollars  a  year — money  which 
we  haven't  earned,  but  which  has  been 
given  to  us — spending  this  staggering  figure 
does  not  make  us  authorities  on  economics, 
authorities  who  can  say  "The  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  Is  corrupt". 

"True,  American  youth  do  have  fresh, 
young  ideals,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  quaU- 
fled  to  take  over  the  world. 

"I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  telling  you  which 
youth  will  not  build  a  better  world.  So  how 
win  It  be  done?  What  do  we  as  graduates  of 
Blair   High   School   have   going   for   us? 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  most  of  us  are  A 
Number  1  OK.  The  87  percent,  the  solid 
majority  of  American  youth,  are  hard  work- 
ing, wholesome  young  men  and  women  who 
are  preparing  themselves  to  take  over  the 
future  America.  We  care  what's  happening  In 
the  world.  We  know  we  must  be  Iniormed 
and  are  learning  to  utilize  what  you  have 
taught  us  the  past  12  years.  Most  of  us  are 
still  highly  Idealistic.  We  believe  In  honesty. 
In  decency,  and  in  God. 

"A  better  world  will  be  built  by  those  of 
us  who  believe  In  freedom  and  appreciate 
our  heritage.  We  are  the  ones  who  will  con- 
tinue the  search  until  we  find  a  cure  for 
cancer  and  the  common  cold — the  ones  who 
win  lay  out  smog-free  cities — who  will  work 
to  Improve  the  underdeveloped  countries — 
who  will  strive  to  wipe  out  hunger  and  p)ov- 
erty  In  America. 

"The  majority  of  us  are  not  protestors,  but 
we  do  realize  that  the  world  needs  improv- 
ing. It  always  has.  It  always  will.  No  society 
has  ever  reached  perfection,  but  If  perfec- 
tion Is  our  goal,  then  we  are  headed  In  the 
right  direction  ...  as  we  work  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 

"Thank  you  for  the  many  contributions 
you  have  made  to  the  Seniors  of  1970.  May 
God  bless  and  keep  each  of  us  as  we  leave 
Blair  High  School  to  continue  our  Journey 
through  life." 


BROWARD      RESIDENTS      SUPPORT 
CAMBODIAN  DECISION 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  two  sister  newspapers,  that 
have  a  wide  circulation  in  Broward 
County  which  is  in  the  10th  Congression- 
al District  which  I  represent,  have  pre- 
sented their  readers  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  views  on  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  and  meth- 
ods of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  results  reveal  an  overwhelming 
majority  support  the  President's  decision 
to  remove  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia,  and  most  even  support  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  South  Vietnam  to  end  the 
war. 

I  feel  that  everyone  of  my  colleagues 
should  take  the  time  to  read  this  most 
interesting  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  on  June  2, 
1970,  and  which  explains  the  views  of 
some  of  the  people  in  Broward  County, 
Fla. 
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The  news  report  with  the  poll  results, 
and  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Jack  Gore,  edi- 
tor of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  follows: 
[Prom  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  June  2, 

1970) 

POLL  Shows  President  Has  Strong  SnppoBT 

ON  Cambodla  Issttz 

While  Broward  County  admittedly  can  be 
considered  a  strong  conservative  and  pro- 
Nlxon  area  at  the  present  time.  It  still  must 
rate  as  something  of  a  surprise  that  his 
decision  to  Invade  Cambodia  with  U.S.  troops 
has  drawn  the  favorable  reaction  that  It  has 
among  the  residents  of  this  county. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  ago.  It  will  be  re- 
called, this  newspaper  and  our  sister  pub- 
lication, the  Sun-Sentinel,  started  a  poll  to 
determine  how  Broward  residents  felt  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  and  about 
the  moves  In  Congress  to  challenge  his  con- 
stitutional authority  to  make  that  decision 
on  his  own. 

Today,  the  results  of  that  week-long  poU 
are  published  on  page  one.  While  we  felt 
from  the  beginning  that  a  majority  would 
back  Mr.  Nixon's  policies,  there  were  two 
things  about  this  poll  that  surprised  us  no 
end. 

Not  only  were  we  surprised  that  the  poll  re- 
vealed such  a  heavy  margin  In  President  Nix- 
on's favor,  but  we  were  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  took  the  time  and  trouble 
to  participate  in  the  poll. 

In  Just  a  single  week  we  received  more 
than  7,500  signed  ballots  here  at  The  News 
and  the  Sun-Sentinel  tallied  more  than  2.000 
returns. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  published  results, 
the  returns  show  the  Broward  Countlans 
support  Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  by 
better  than  a  9-1  majority.  The  results  also 
reveal  that  an  almost  equally  heavy  majority 
Is  not  In  favor  of  Congressional  moves  to  cut 
off  funds  for  any  Cambodian  activities  after 
June  30  of  this  year,  or  for  forcing  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  all  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam by  June  30  of  next  year. 

Perhaps  even  more  surprising  was  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
should  hold  out  for  a  military  victory  In 
South  Vietnam.  While  the  tally  here  was 
much  closer,  the  poll  showed  that  a  majority 
Is  still  In  favor  of  the  U.S.  staying  In  South 
Vietnam  until  victory  Is  achieved. 

Considering  all  the  opinions  that  have 
been  voiced  In  this  country  over  the  past 
several  years  to  the  effect  that  we  have  been 
fighting  for  a  lost  cause  In  Vietnam,  and 
should  take  our  losses  and  get  out  as  fast  as 
we  can,  this  particular  poll  shows  there  are 
many  Americans  who  haven't  yet  swallowed 
this  "cut  and  run"  defeatist  philosophy. 

As  we  said  above,  Broward  County,  with 
Its  conservative  leanings,  may  not  be  In  har- 
mony with  some  other  parts  of  the  nation  In 
this  regard,  yet  this  does  cause  one  to  wonder 
If  perhaps  the  voices  of  the  doves  In  this 
land  of  ours  haven't  been  given  an  exagger- 
ated play  while  other  voices  have  been 
underplayed. 

This  poll  bLso  reveals  that  the  so-called 
"silent  majority"  may  well  be  a  much  more 
potent  political  force  In  the  fall's  congres- 
sional elections  than  many  of  the  political 
experts  seem  to  think  these  days. 

Much  of  course  will  depend  on  President 
Nixon's  ability  to  carry  out  his  pledged  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  his  promised  with- 
drawal of  another  160.000  troops  from  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Apparently,  as  of  now,  most  Broward 
Countlans  feel  he  will  carry  out  these  pledges, 
and  until  events  prove  him  wrong,  they  are 
willing  to  give  him  a  chance  to  pursue  his 
program  without  having  his  wings  clipped  by 
Congress. 

As  we  Indicated  when  we  announced  the 
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start  of  this  poU,  the  final  results  will  now 
be  sent  to  both  Florida  senators  and  to  all 
members  of  the  state's  lower  House  dele- 
gation. 

These  men  are  In  the  thick  of  the  debate 
now  raging  in  the  Congress  over  Mr.  Nixon's 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  we  think  It  might 
be  helpful  to  all  of  them  to  know  how  the 
majority  of  Broward  Countlans  voted  on  the 
question  asked  In  this  poU. 

We  also  think  the  poll  showed  that  our 
people  are  more  than  casually  Interested  In 
the  major  Issues  Involved  In  the  current 
conflict  between  some  members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  over  his  constitutional  war 
powers.  Not  only  are  they  Interested,  but  they 
demonstrated  to  us  they  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  register  their  feelings  on  these 
Issues  In  a  manner  that  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  their  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Readers'  Landslide  Vote  Backs  Nixon  n* 
Was 

The  opinions  of  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
readers  lean  heavily  toward  support  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  the  President's  dispatch  of 
troops  Into  Cambodia. 

Ballots  published  in  the  new.spaper  dtirlng 
tbe  past  week  and  tabulated  today  showed 
the  voters  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the 
Cambodian  action. 

To  the  question:  "Do  you  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  dispatch  of  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia to  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries  and  pro- 
tect American  troops,  a  mission  that  Is  to  be 
completed  by  June  30?",  the  "Yes"  answers 
totaled  6,973.  There  were  787  "No"  votes  to 
that  question. 

Readers  were  asked  to  Indicate  If  they 
supported  the  Cooper-Church  resolution, 
which  would  prevent  the  President  from 
spending  any  money  for  U.S.  operations  In 
Cambodia  after  the  June  30  deadline.  A  total 
of  6,592  Indicated  they  did  not  support  the 
resolution,  while  1,016  approved  of  it. 

There  were  6,004  ballots  agsUnst  support 
of  a  House  version  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  which  would  require  removal  of 
all  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  June 
30,  1971.  Another  1,342  readers  said  they  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

The  landslide  figures  narrowed  somewhat 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  U.S.  should 
hold  out  for  a  military  victory  In  South  Viet- 
nam. In  this  case.  4,162  voted  "Yes,"  2,865 
"No." 

Results  of  the  balloting  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  members  of  the  Florida  congressional  del- 
egation In  Washington,  as  a  sampling  of  local 
sentiment  regarding  tbe  present  controversy 
between  Congress  and  the  President  over  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 


SENATOR  SMITH  PROVIDES  SOME 
TIMELY  ADVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  another  memo- 
rable speech,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maine  hsis  drawn  well-deserved 
attention  for  her  views  on  the  current 
climate  of  violence  and  disorder  plagu- 
ing the  Nation.  In  an  alert  editorial  ap- 
propriate for  this  college  commencement 
season,  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  on  Thursday,  Jime  4. 1970.  stressed 
the  importance  of  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith's  reflections  and  warnings 
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at  this  difficult  time,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

I  From  ihe  Siaie  Jourual,  June  4,  1970 1 
Senator  Smith  Provides  Some  Timely  Advice 

Veteran  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  R- 
Malne,  made  some  timely  remarks  the  other 
day  In  Washington  which  we  hope  will  be 
heeded  by  all  Americans. 

She  spoke  of  increasing  fear  and  emotion- 
alism across  the  nation  resulting  from  the 
"anti-democratic  arrogance  and  nihilism 
from  the  political  extreme  left."  Mrs.  Smith 
warned  thai  we  could  be  facing  a  new  era  of 
repression. 

The  Senator  knows  something  about  the 
tides  of  right  and  left  wing  extremism.  She 
was  among  the  first  to  stand  up  and  fight 
back  against  the  all  powerful  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  20  years  ago  with  her  famous  "dec- 
laration of  conscience"  remarks.  This  came  at 
a  time  when  It  was  considered  something 
close  to  political  suicide  to  tangle  with  the 
Senates  free-swinging  anti-communist  cru- 
sader. 

Not  many  of  our  young  people  today  are 
old  enougii  to  remember  those  chilling  days 
when  guUi  by  association  was  riding  high  In 
Washington:  when  right-wing  extremists 
terrified  many  of  the  most  powerful  men  In 
Congress  and  government  into  silence  as  they 
hurled  reckless  charges  of  subversion  against 
tJ.S.  government  agencies  and  the  armed 
forces. 

The  national  mood  was  such  that  in  many 
cases  an  individual's  career  and  reputation 
could  be  wrecked  merely  by  an  accusation 
of  lef tish  leanings. 

To  be  a  liberal  of  any  degree  In  those  days 
was  a  mighty  dangerous  business.  The  Mc- 
Carthy era  finally  faded  after  the  senator  was 
censured  in  1954. 

Mrs  Smith  now  warns  that  the  pendulum 
has  swung  back  to  the  opposite  pole  with 
excesses  of  dissent  from  the  left  which  blur, 
confuse  and  undermine  reason  and  sane  de- 
bate. She  said  the  forces  of  repression  could 
come  down  again  In  reaction  to  nihilism 
and  anarchy. 

Two  decades  ago  It  was  the  antl-lntellec- 
tuals  who  promoted  the  "know-nothing" 
attitudes  on  major  political  Issues.  Today, 
she  said.  It's  many  of  the  militant  Intellec- 
tuals who  are  taking  a  "hear-nothing  atti- 
tude or  refusing  to  listen  while  demanding 
better  communication." 

Citing  the  parallel  of  20  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Smith  said  ""too  many  Americans  (today) 
are  Intimidated  and  made  mute  by  the  emo- 
tional violence  of  the  extreme  left." 

She  called  upon  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  middle  to  speak  out  against  the 
extremists  of  both  left  and  right  and  help 
the  nation  return  to  reasoned  and  non- 
violent solutions  of  our  problems. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  time  for  calmer  voices,  a 
time  to  debate  and  find  compromise  solu- 
tions, a  time  for  those  who  classify  them- 
selves as  either  liberals  or  conservatives  to 
reject  extremists   of   any   stripe. 

Sen.  Smith  performed  a  great  service  to 
the  nation  20  years  ago  when  she  helped  lead 
the  fight  against  the  forces  of  fear  and 
repression. 

We  hope  her  new  appeal  last  Monday  will 
again  be  heard  bv  all  concerned  Americans. 

I 
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into  the  Congressional  Record  the  high- 
lights of  the  Memorial  Day  exercises 
conducted  at  the  National  Cemetery  in 
Gettysburg.  Pa. 

This  year  marked  the  lOod  annual 
Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery.  I  was  honored  and 
privileged  to  present  the  address  for  this 
program.  In  accord  with  the  precedent 
I  have  established.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  opening  prayer  by  the  Rever- 
end James  Melhorn,  pastor  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Gettysburg  and  the 
closing  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Fr.  Al- 
phonse  T.  Marcmcavage,  pastor  of  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church  of 
Gettysburg,  along  with  my  remarks  for 
these  Memorial  Day  proceedings: 
Opening  Prayek 
(By  Rev.  James  Melhorn) 

Oh  living  and  loving  God.  we  gather  on 
this  holy  and  hallowed  ground  to  demon- 
strate our  love  for  you  and  to  praise  you 
for  this  day  of  remembrance  dedicated  "to 
those  men  eind  women  who  made  the  great 
sacrifice  In  the  very  midst  of  life  and  who 
do  now  rest  from  their  labors.  Oh  God,  make 
us  worthy  of  their  sacrifices  by  giving  us 
the  needed  wisdom  and  strength  to  do  your 
will.  FUl  us  with  the  love  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. So  rule  our  hearts  and  prosper  our 
endeavors  that  law  and  order.  Justice  and 
peace  may  everywhere  prevail  to  your  honor 
and  glory.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  we  live.  Amen 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  EXERCISES  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN  GET- 
TYSBURG. PA. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1970 

Mr.   GOODLING    Mr.   Speaker,   over 
the  past  several  years,  I  have  in:erted 


Memorial  Day  Speech,  Gettysburg,  1970 
(By  Hon.  George  A.  Qoodlinc) 

We  pause  today,  a  day  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  our 
country.  It  Is  a  day  becoming  more  solemn 
with  each  passing  year.  It  la  a  day  shrouded 
in  clouds  of  a  war  which  has  now  become 
the  longest  In  our  history  and  ranks  num- 
ber three  among  foreign  wars  In  casualties. 
One  need  only  look  beyond  the  stone  wall  to 
my  left  to  learn  the  realities  of  war. 

In  a  more  precise  sense.  Memorial  Day  Is  a 
sacred  day.  an  occasion  when  we  pay  re- 
spects to  those  who  died  so  that  the  living 
would  inherit  a  country  strong  and  free.  In 
that  sense  of  respect.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we,  the  living,  measure  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  our  Inheritance. 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
Those  words  were  penned  by  Thomas  Paine, 
noted  Journalist  of  America's  colonial  period, 
at  a  time  when  our  revolutionary  forces  were 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  brilliant  British 
General  Howe  In  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

These  same  words  are  quite  pertinent  to- 
day, for  we  are  confronted  with  grave  com- 
plexities both  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  times  of  stress,  it  Is  easy  to  become 
somewhat  pessimistic  and  to  place  emphasis 
on  negative  aspects.  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
alize, however,  that  there  are  numerous  posi- 
tive features  which  we  should  not  forget. 

It  should  be  noted,  for  instance,  that 
troubles  and  complications  are  not  some- 
thing new  for  our  country.  America  was 
bom  In  agony  of  revolution  and  has  existed 
through  194  years,  years  that  have  been  punc- 
tuated by  two  world  wars,  a  Korean  war,  a 
military  action  In  "Vietnam,  and  numerous 
emergency  encounters.  Our  nation  survived 
a  civil  war  which  tore  at  our  national  fabric, 
a  war  which  had  some  of  Its  most  dramatic 
expressions  right  here  where  we  are  today. 
It  was  at  this  location  here  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  all  Americans  "to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 

In  a  like  manner,  throughout  our  history 


there  have  been  those  who  have  honestly 
Uisutreed  with  some  of  our  major  national 
efrcr;s: 

In  the  war  for  American  independence, 
Washington's  men  endured  countless  hard- 
ships, and  the  dramatic  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware was  executed  without  proper  footwear 
or  adequate  supplies.  Still,  there  were  those 
Americans  who  thought  that  America's  lot 
would  best  be  cast  with  Britain  and  that  we 
should  spend  our  time  being  friendly  with 
rather  than  fighting  England. 

Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  19tli  century. 
In  the  undeclared  war  against  the  fierce 
Barbary  pirates,  many  American  sailors  and 
civilians  were  kidnapped  and  tortured  by 
those  ruthless  pirates,  and  our  small  and  In- 
adequately-equipped Navy  fought  valiantly. 
But  against  this  background,  there  were 
American  citizens  who  thought  It  was  the 
best  course  of  action  for  America  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  pirates  and  to  exercise  restraint. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  patriotic  Americans 
defended  this  country  and  Its  Institutions, 
but  there  were  other  Americana  who  felt  we 
should  come  to  terms  with  the  British  and 
not  try  to  Interfere  with  her  Interests  in 
North  America. 

The  Civil  War  saw  great  sacrifices  made  by 
many  who  wished  to  preserve  the  union.  But 
there  were  those  who  honestly  thought  that 
this  Nation  could  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free,  and  they  deplored  this  war  where 
brother  fought  against  brother. 

Likewise,  in  the  Spanish  American  War  of 
1898,  many  Americans  championed  the 
cause  of  liberty  by  fighting  to  quell  Spanish 
oppression  In  Cuba,  but  there  were  many  in 
America  who  felt  we  should  stay  at  home 
and  mind  our  ovra  business. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  II  many  thought  we 
should  wait  until  our  shores  were  threatened 
by  an  enemy  before  we  became  Involved  in 
an  international  conflict.  They  felt  we 
shouldn't  go  looking  for  trouble. 

And  so  It  Is  today.  There  are  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  honestly  question  our  In- 
volvement In  Indo  China,  wondering  whether 
the  decision  made  back  in  the  early  I960's  to 
send  American  troops  Into  this  area  was  in 
the  best  national  Interests. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  evil  forces  op- 
erating In  our  country  to  create  chaos  and 
disorder,  and  we  must  guard  against  these 
evil  forces.  They  are  led  by  wild-eyed  freaks 
who  cry  out  to  have  the  laws  broken,  to  have 
our  flag  desecrated,  to  have  our  culture 
scorned,  and  to  have  our  institutions  de- 
stroyed. These  promoters  of  panic  and  dis- 
order are  ever  present  whenever  they  see 
an  opportunity  to  fan  the  flames  of  emo- 
tions In  men,  whether  It  be  discontented  stu- 
dents, workers  out  on  strike,  or  those  with 
a  race  consciousness.  They  would  like  to 
take  over  from  down  under,  so  to  speak. 

The  brave  Americans  who  died  at  "Valley 
Forge  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  Get- 
tysburg In  the  Civil  War,  In  Prance  during 
World  War  I,  and  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
In  World  War  II  would  turn  In  their  graves 
If  they  could  witness  the  apathy  of  millions 
of  Americans  when  this  small  minority  of 
extremists  and  radicals.  In  the  name  of  free- 
dom, rob  the  people  of  their  freedom,  destroy 
true  Christianity,  and  substitute  their  own 
radical  religion  that  can  lead  only  to  dicta- 
torship and  the  loss  of  all  freedoms  we  have 
ever  known. 

Just  recently  I  was  privileged  to  hear  our 
only  surviving  General  of  the  Army,  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  give  his  version  of  freedom.  Lis- 
ten to  his  words : 

"Freedom — no  word  was  ever  spoken  that 
held  out  greater  hope,  demanded  greater 
sacrifice,  needed  more  to  be  nutured,  blessed 
more  the  giver,  damned  more  its  destroyer, 
or  comes  closer  to  being  God's  will  on  earth. 
May  Americans  ever  be  Its  protector." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  quite  level  headed, 
and  they  are  not  Influenced  by  rabble 
rousers.  They  realize  that  there  can  be  no 
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effective  government  from  the  streets — that 
there  can  be  no  stability  without  self-dls- 
clpMne-  that  there  can  be  ao  enlightened 
tomorrows  if  we  destroy  our  institutions  of 
learning  today — and  that  there  can  be  no 
progress  unless  Ideas  and  privileges  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  surface,  remembering  also 
that  every  privilege  has  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  It  Is  encouraging  to 
realize  that  one  aspect  Increasingly  Is  be- 
coming clear,  and  it  Is  that  Americans  are 
becoming  eager  to  communicate  with  each 
other. 

Our  elder  statesmen,  for  Instance,  are 
showing  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  the  young  In  our  society.  They 
are  taking  the  young  Into  their  confidence. 
Inquiring  into  their  hopes,  their  fears,  seek- 
ing their  opinion,  counseling  with  them  on 
a  wide  range  of  domestic  and  International 
problems. 

The  yoving,  In  turn,  are  gaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  that  confront  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  managing  government. 
Our  young  are  discovering  that  It  Is  not  en- 
ough to  oppose  and  that  every  opposition 
should.  If  there  Is  to  be  no  vacuum,  be  coun- 
terbalanced with  constructive  prof>osltlon. 

Students  are  also  finding  out  that  if  they 
are  going  to  be  equipped  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  they  must  Incline  to- 
ward learning  instead  of  burning.  They  are 
also  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  education  without  discipline  results  In 
confusion,  and  that  lack  of  respect  for  au- 
thority Is  a  form  of  anarchy. 

In  a  like  manner,  both  whites  and  blacks 
In  our  society  are  realizing  that  their  best 
Interests  reside  not  In  attacking  each  other 
but  In  cooperating  with  each  other.  They 
are  recognizing  that  true  racial  progress  can 
be  made  only  through  proper  emphasis  on  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  and  through  honor- 
ing the  concept  that  there  can  be  no  second 
class  citizens  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Another  thing  we  should  be  mindful  of  on 
this  Memorial  Day  Is  that  our  honored  dead 
saved  for  us  a  country  that  Is  not  our  mas- 
ter but  our  servant.  In  a  day  and  age  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  so  greatly  In- 
volved In  everything,  we  might  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  this  fact. 

This  kind  of  arrangement  In  Government 
places  the  citizen  In  a  command  position, 
and  he  must  not  forget  it.  If  he  does  not  like 
the  way  his  government  Is  being  run,  he  can 
change  Its  management.  He  can  do  this 
through  his  voting  power  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.  This  kind  of  system  's  In  marked 
contrast  to  governments  like  those  of  Rus- 
sia and  Chlnn,  where  the  situation  is  the 
reverse  of  ours,  where  the  people  are  the 
servants  of  the  government. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  there 
are  some  domestic  areas  that  need  Immedi- 
ate attention.  For  Instance,  the  Increases  in 
crime,  drug  abuse,  and  Immorality  among 
our  people  Is  a  stalB  on  our  national  char- 
acter. 

We  must  rearm  ourselves  morally  and  spir- 
itually to  prevent  these  acids  iToia.  eating  out 
the  soul  and  life  blood  of  America.  We  must 
do  this  In  our  homes,  in  our  schools,  and  In 
our  churches,  providing  the  Influences  for 
ridding  ourselves  of  these  social  sicknesses. 

We  must  also  remind  ourselves  of  those 
things  for  which  our  flag  stands.  It  stands 
for  great  cities  and  towering  buildings,  for 
seats  of  learning  and  for  museums.  It  stands 
for  places  of  worship  and  for  a  blend  of  p)eo- 
ple  that  represent  nationalities  from  all  over 
the  world.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  a  courageous  and 
resourceful  people,  and  It  boasts  a  form  of 
government  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
In  Its  excellence.  It  represents  an  Idea  that 
is  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and 
the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit,  an  Idea 
that  has   burned   like   a  torch   and   drawn 
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those  lost  in  a  darkness  of  other  worlds  to 
the  bright  shores  of  America. 

Our  pondering  of  these  various  matters 
that  concern  our  country  can  make  this  a 
very  meaningful  Memorial  Day.  In  so  doing 
we  will,  In  the  highest  tradition,  be  keeping 
faith  with  those  honored  dead  who  cried  out 
to  us  in  the  words  of  John  McCrae,  from 
World  War  I,  "If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who 
die,  we  shall  not  sleep,  though  i>opples  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields." 


Closing   Prayer 
(By  Rev.  Alphonse  T.  Marclncavage) 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God.  the  Creater  and  Redeemer  of  all 
mankind,  hallow  these  moments  of  solemn 
remembrance  coming  to  a  close.  You  know 
our  many  faults.  Help  us  to  purify  ourselves 
of  them,  so  that  our  lives  "wlU  reflect  more 
brightly  and  more  honestly  Your  holiness. 
Your  purity.  Your  wisdom  and  Your  good- 
ness. 

You  know  our  weaknesses.  Help  us  to  rely 
on  Your  grace  and  keep  reminding  us  dally 
that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  but  with 
You  all  things  are  jxwslble  to  us,  that  un- 
less You,  our  Lord  and  God,  build  our  na- 
tion. In  vain  do  they  labor  who  build  It.  Lord, 
You  dont  want  us  to  be  strong  In  arms 
and  bombs,  because  You  have  told  us,  'He 
who  lives  by  the  sword,  will  perish  by  it.' 
You  want  us  spiritually  strong  and  morally 
strong,  for  then,  like  Sir  Galahad,  we  will 
have  the  strength  of  ten,  each  one  of  us, 
for  our  hearts  will  be  full  of  love,  our  hearts 
will  be  pure,  our  hearts  will  be  generous 
and  understanding,  our  hearts  will  be  sym- 
pathetic and  will  reach  out  to  all  those  in 
need. 

Heavenly  Father,  you  know  our  needs,  too. 
And  the  greatest  of  them  Is  'to  bring  us  to- 
gether' as  a  nation,  as  a  community,  as  a 
family — young  and  old,  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor.  We  need  to  be  one  in  heart  and  one 
In  mind,  as  You  are  one  with  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  We  need  peace,  too.  Peace  In 
the  world.  In  our  land.  In  our  communities 
and  in  our  homes.  You  are  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  But  we  don't  ask  You  to  do  It  all 
by  Yourself.  We  know  You  can.  But  then  we 
would  be  unworthy  servants,  burying  the 
wonderful  talents  You  have  given  us.  You 
have  endowed  us  so  richly  In  so  many  ways. 
Stir  us  up  to  act.  to  work,  to  use  these  tal- 
ents, gifts  and  powers.  Keep  prodding  us  to 
use  them  not  for  our  own  selfish  purposes 
and  gain,  but  for  the  good  of  all  "with  whom 
we  live  and  work,  for  the  well-being  of  our 
nation  with  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  and 
that  these  honored  dead  may  not  have  died 
In  vain. 

We  beg  for  this  through  Youf"  Son  who 
lives  with  You  In  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


POPULATION   GROWTH   AS  AN 
ECOLOGICAL  FACTOR 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind 
of  life  do  we  want  for  our  children? 
Each  of  us,  as  we  make  decisions  about 
having  children,  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  Joy  of  parenthood  will  ulti- 
mately cause  a  deteriorated  quality  of 
life  for  that  child  and  those  of  his 
generation. 

Until  we  recognize  that  individual  de- 
cisions are  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment,  there  can  be 
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little  hope  of  arresting  the  continued 
erosion  of  environmental  quality — and 
there  is  no  decision  more  critical  than 
that  of  parenthood.  Since  we  carmot  al- 
low environmental  erosion  to  continue, 
each  of  us  has  the  responsibility  to 
choose  parenthood  with  fuU  knowledge 
that  our  decision  will  directly  afifect  our 
environment's  quality. 

In  the  Congress,  I  helped  obtain  the 
first  funds  made  available  through  the 
foreign  aid  program  for  family  plan- 
ning in  nations  receiving  our  aid.  Un- 
fortunately, the  American  public  has 
not  been  made  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
need  for  population  planning  to  create 
a  similar  demand  here  at  home. 

Therefore,  because  of  this  immediate 
need  to  inform  the  American  public,  I 
am  drafting  a  bill  title  the  "Population 
Education  Act  of  1970."  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Federal  aid  would  be 
offered  to  local  school  districts  to  de- 
velop classroom  programs  that  would 
focus  attention  on  population  growth  as 
the  major  ecological  factor.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  optional  to  school  dis- 
tricts. States  would  also  be  offered  Fed- 
eral funds  to  provide  massive  public 
education  programs  designed  to  achieve 
effective  voluntary  action  in  population 
control. 

Every  citizen  must  know,  for  example, 
that  population  experts  now  predict  that 
at  its  present  growth  rate,  the  United 
States  will  increase  from  its  present 
200,000,000  population  to  300,000,000  in 
just  30  years.  The  impact  of  such  a  pop- 
ulation explosion  on  our  quality  of  life 
is  staggeiing  to  imagine,  although  we 
seem  to  grasp  what  this  means  in  imder- 
developed  nations  such  as  those  in  Asia. 

Every  citizen  must  know — if  he  Ls  to 
make  the  choice  of  parenthood  knowl- 
edgeably — that  we  are  becoming  victims 
of  a  population  growth  that  multiplies 
our  urban  problems  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  pollution.  Every 
day,  waste  sewage  is  added  to  our  en- 
vironment at  a  per  capita  rate  of  120 
gallons,  polluted  air  at  a  rate  of  1.9 
pounds  per  person.  Metal  cans  are 
thrown  away  each  year  at  the  rate  of 
250  per  person,  jars  and  bottles  at  the 
rate  of  135  per  person.  Every  citizen 
should  know  that  as  our  population 
doubles,  the  demand  for  water  triples. 
And  as  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  a  leading  expert 
on  environmental  problems,  states: 

Rich  people  occupy  much  more  space,  con- 
sume more  of  each  natural  resource,  disturb 
ecology  more,  and  create  more  land,  air. 
water,  chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive  pol- 
lution than  do  poor  people. 

Every  citizen  should  know  about  birth 
control  methods  and  devices.  The  Federal 
Goverrmient  should  provide  devices  for 
those  citizens  who  cannot  afford  them 
but  who  voluntarily  want  them.  The 
funds  now  being  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  are  ridicuously  low.  This  year, 
the  Government  is  spending  only  about 
$10  million  for  population  planning  pur- 
poses— about  the  cost  of  one  fully 
equipped  jet  fighter  plane.  The  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  HETW  appropria- 
tions— and  administration  cutbacks  in 
Government-sponsored  research — have 
also  stymied  development  of  an  effective 
contraceptive.  This  is  why  I  am  intro- 
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ducing  into  the  House  the  Cranston- 
T>' dings  bill,  S.  2108.  that  would  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Planning. 

However,  no  government  should  tell 
its  people  how  many  children  they  may 
have.  This  is  a  matter  of  private  concern 
and  individual  conscience.  What  the 
Government  should  tell  its  people  is  the 
facts  of  population  growth  in  order  to 
foster  voluntary  action  on  population 
control.  If  Americans  choose  to  have 
large  families,  then  they  will  do  so  with 
full  kjiowledge  of  the  adverse  effect  such 
a  decision  wiU  have  on  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 


STATEMENT  ON  AMENDING  TAX 
PROVISION  RECOGNIZING  GAIN 
WHEN  A  CORPORATION  REDEEMS 
ITS  STOCK  WITH  APPRECIATED 
PROPERTY  I 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PFNNSYLV.VNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  amended  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  gam  will  be  recognized — in  most  sit- 
uations— when  a  corporation  redeems  its 
own  stock  with  appreciated  property. 
However,  the  effective  date  provisions  re- 
lating to  this  amendment  provide  that 
the  new  law  is  not  to  apply  to  certain 
transactions  In  which  the  corporation 
redeeming,  was,  so  to  speak,  caught  in 
midstream  by  the  change  in  law.  In  gen- 
eral, it  did  this  by  excepting  those  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  binding  contract,  a 
public  offer,  or  a  wnllen  description  of 
the  projxjsed  program  filed  with  a  public 
agency. 

A  case  has  come  to  my  attention  in 
which  a  corporation  had,  in  fact,  begun  a 
plan  of  redemption  and  had  completed 
40  percent  of  this  contemplated  plan  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1969 
act.  Nevertheless,  this  case  is  not  within 
the  exceptions  made  because  there  was 
no  binding  contract,  public  offer,  or  de- 
scription filed  with  a  public  agency.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  an  au- 
thorization to  redeem — taken  together 
with  the  actual  completion  of  40  percent 
of  the  pian — makes  the  intention  of  the 
corporation  clear.  For  this  reason,  I  be- 
lieve the  relief  now  provided  in  the  effec- 
tive date  clauses  should  be  extended  to 
cover  this  case. 

The  additional  new  exception  I  would 
add  by  my  bill  only  applies  if  certain 
specific  conditions  are  satisfied.  In  the 
first  place,  the  specific  property  used 
must  have  been  owned  by  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  or  by  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  on  December  1,  1969.  Second, 
the  stock  must  be  redeemed  before  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  and  must  be  canceUed 
before  that  date — that  is,  it  must  not  be 
held  as  Treasury  stock.  Third,  the  re- 
demption must  be  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  before  November  1,  1969,  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  authorizing  the 
redemption  of  a  specific  amoimt  of  stock 
constituting  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
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outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  such  resolu- 
tion. Finally,  the  exception  is  restricted 
to  those  cases  in  which  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  stock  which  the  directors  au- 
thorized to  be  redeemed  was,  in  fact, 
redeemed  before  December  30,  1969,  and 
more  than  one- half  of  the  stock  so  re- 
deemed was  redeemed  with  property 
other  than  money.  The  exception  will  ap- 
ply, however,  even  though  the  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Directors  permitted 
the  redemption  to  be  made  either  in  cash 
or  other  property,  as  long  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  are  met. 

A  corporation  which  has  actually  car- 
ried out  40  percent  of  a  redemption  plan 
before  a  specified  date  is  as  triily  caught 
in  midstream  as  a  corporation  which  has 
contracted  to  redeem,  or  made  a  public 
offer  to  redeem,  before  that  date.  The 
Treasury,  after  looking  into  the  matter, 
advised  me — in  part — as  follows: 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  amendment 
and  have  no  objections  to  it.  A^  It  has  been 
worked  out,  the  amendment  would  Tall 
within  the  framework  of  the  transitional 
rules  presently  contained  In  section  905  and 
would  be  consistent  with  those  rules. 

Equity  requires  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  because  it  merely  perfects 
the  fair  policy  already  laid  down  in  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 
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TAX  INCENTIVES  AS  A  DEVICE  FOR 
IMPLEMENTING  GOVERNMENT 
POLICY— A  COMPARISON  WITH 
DniECT  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDI- 
TURES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAIMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  said  in  recent  months 
about  the  need  to  reorder  oiu-  national 
priorities.  The  recent  hearings  held  by 
tiie  Committee  on  National  Priorities  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Coimcil  have 
ser\ed  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  recognizing  that  hard  choices  must 
be  made  in  rationing  our  resources,  and 
that  we  must  allocate  those  resources  in 
a  reasoned  and  systematic  manner. 

Funding  for  priority  programs  is  quite 
clearly  related  to  tax  revenues,  but,  un- 
fortunately the  many  loopholes  and  spe- 
cial tax  privileges  in  the  Federal  tax 
structure  limit  the  effectiveness  of  tax 
policy  In  forwarding  national  priority 
objectives.  As  Prof.  Stanley  S.  Surrey 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  more  than  $45  bil- 
lion a  year  is  being  "spent"  through  utili- 
zation of  a  long  list  of  tax  dodges,  spe- 
cial credits,  deductions,  and  preferen- 
tial rates  which  are  supposed  to  serve 
as  Incentives  to  encourage  an  activity 
in  the  national  Interest.  Professor  Sur- 
rey, a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  indicated  that 
the  cost  of  these  special  privileges  in 
terms  of  dollars,  equity,  inefficiency,  and 
taxpayer  confidence  have  fau*  outweighed 
any  benefits.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 


maintain  control  over  the  management 
of  priorities  when  billions  of  dollars  are 
escaping  due  to  open-ended  tax  incen- 
tive provisions  tliat  place  no  limit  on 
how  much  tax  benefit  a  taxpayer  or  cor- 
poration can  "earn"  by  talting  advan- 
tage of  the  provision.  Our  tax  system  is 
providing  a  "back  door"  through  which 
dollars  can  flow  free  from  careful  plan- 
ning and  scrutiny. 

I  commend  Professor  Surrey's  excel- 
lent article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

[Prom  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Feb.  1970) 
Tax  Incentives  as  a  Device  fob  Implememt- 

ing   govebnment   poucy  :     a   compaalson 

With    Direct    Government    Expenoitubes 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

The  tax  code  contains  a  great  number  of 
special  provisions  which  provide  credit*,  de- 
ductions, and  other  tax  advantnges  intended 
to  achieve  non-tax  goals  considered  desirable 
by  Congress.  In  fiscal  1968,  these  provisions 
represented  tax  expenditures  of  over  45  bil- 
lion dollars.  Professor  Surrey  argues  that  the 
tax  incentive  Is  generally  inferior  to  the 
direct  subsidy  as  a  means  of  achieving  social 
goals:  that  Incentives  are  usually  less  equi- 
table, since  they  benefit  pwrsons  in  high 
tax  brackets  most,  and  more  dlfHcult  to  de- 
velop and  administer,  since  they  are  handled 
by  tax  committees  and  administrative  agen- 
cies which  have  little  expertise  in  non-tax 
social  policy.  He  suggests  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  their  use. 

Suggestions  are  constantly  being  made 
that  many  of  our  pressing  social  problems 
can  be  solved,  or  partially  met,  through  the 
use  of  Income  tax  Incentives.  Moreover,  the 
present  federal  Income  tax  is  replete  with 
tax  Incentive  provisions.  Some  were  adopted 
to  assist  particular  Industries,  business  ac- 
tivities, or  financial  transactions.  Others 
were  adopted  to  encourage  non-business  ac- 
tivities considered  socially  useful,  such  as 
contributions  to  charity.  This  article  will 
deal  with  the  question  of  whether  tax  In- 
centives are  as  useful  or  efficient  an  Imple- 
ment of  social  policy  as  direct  government 
eXF>endltures.  such  as  grants,  loans.  Interest 
subsidies,  and  guarantees  of  loans.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  in  terms  of  the  federal  In- 
come tax,  but  It  Is  Intended  to  be  helpful 
for  other  Jurisdictions  and  other  forms  of 
taxation  as  well. 

I.    THE    NATT7SK    AKD    EXTENT    Or    EXISTING     TAX 
rNCENTTVES 

The  term  "tax  expenditure"  has  been  used 
to  describe  those  speclEd  provisions  of  the 
federal  Income  tax  system  which  represent 
government  expenditures  made  through  that 
system  to  achieve  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives.  These  special  provisions 
provide  deductions,  credits,  exclusions,  ex- 
emptions, deferrals,  and  preferential  rates, 
and  serve  ends  similar  In  nature  to  those 
served  by  direct  government  expenditures  or 
loan  programs.  In  any  specific  functional 
area  the  Government  may  use  direct  expen- 
ditures. Interest  subsidies,  direct  federal 
loans,  and  federal  Insurance  or  guarantee  of 
private  loans  as  alternative  methods  to  ac- 
complish the  purp>08e8  which  the  sf>eclal  tax 
provision  seeks  to  achieve  or  encourage. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "special  provisions" 
clearly  Involves  a  major  definitional  ques- 
tion: which  tax  rules  are  special  provisions 
and  therefore  tax  expenditures,  and  which 
tax  rules  are  Just  tax  rules;  simply  part  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  tax  structure?  The 
description  and  analysis  of  tax  expenditures 
contained  In  the  fiscal  1968  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  used  these  guide- 
lines: 

"(The  analysis)  lists  the  major  respects  In 
which  the  current  Income  tax  bases  deviate 
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from  widely  accepted  definitions  of  Income 
and  standards  of  business  accounting  and 
from  the  generally  accepted  structure  of  an 
income  tax.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  study  does  not  attempt  a  complete 
llstUig  of  all  the  tax  provisions  which  vary 
from  a  strict  definition  of  net  Income.  Vea'l- 
ous  items  that  could  have  been  added  have 
been  excluded  for  one  or  more  of  several 
reasons: 

"(a)  Some  Items  were  excluded  where 
there  Is  no  available  indication  of  the  pre- 
cise magnitude  of  the  Implicit  subsidy.  This 
U  the  case,  for  example,  with  depreciation 
on  machinery  and  equipment  where  the  ac- 
celerated tax  methods  may  provide  an 
allowance  beyond  that  appropriate  to  the 
measurement  of  net  Income  but  where  It  is 
difficult  to  measure  that  difference  because 
the  true  economic  deterioration  or  obsoles- 
cence factor  cannot  be  readily  determined. 

"(b)  Some  Items  were  excluded  where  the 
case  for  their  inclusion  In  the  Income  base 
stands  on  relatively  technical  or  theoretical 
tax  arguments.  This  Is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, with  the  imputed  rent  on  owner- 
occupied  homes,  which  Involves  not  only  a 
conceptual  problem  but  difficult  practical 
problems  such  as  those  of  measurement. 

"(c)  Some  Items  were  omitted  because  of 
their  relatively  small  quantitative  impor- 
tance. 

"Other  features  of  our  income  tax  system 
are  considered  not  as  variations  from  the 
generally  accepted  measure  of  net  Income  or 
as  tax  preference  but  as  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  an  income  tax  system  based  on  abil- 
ity to  pay.  Such  features  Include  personal 
exemptions  and  the  rate  schedules  under 
the  Individual  income  tax,  Including  the  In- 
come splitting  allowed  for  married  couples 
filing  Joint  returns  or  for  heads  of  house- 
holds. A  discussion  of  Income  splitting  and 
the  dependent's  personal  exemption  Is  thus 
considered  outside  the  scope  of  this  study 
on  tax  expenditures. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  these  exclu- 
sions are  to  some  extent  arbitrary  .  .  .  The 
Immediate  objective,  however,  of  this  study 
is  to  provide  a  list  of  Items  that  would  be 
generally  recognized  as  more  or  less  intended 
use  of  the  tax  system  to  achieve  results  com- 
monly obtained  by  government  expenditures. 
The  design  of  the  list  seems  best  served  by 
constructing  what  seemed  a  minimum  list 
rather  than  Including  highly  complicated 
or  controversial  Items  that  would  becloud  the 
utility  of  this  special  analysis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  assumption  Inherent  In  current 
law,  that  corporations  are  separate  entitles 
and  subject  to  Income  taxation  Independ- 
ently from  their  shareholders.  Is  adhered  to 
In  this  analysis." 

These  guidelines  readily  Identify  a  signifi- 
cant nimiber  of  provisions  In  existing  law 
which  we  can  all  agree  are  "special"  and 
represent  tax  expenditures:  tax  benefits  for 
the  aged,  natural  resources  provisions  such  as 
percentage  depletion  allowances,  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  excessive  real  estate  deprecia- 
tion. These  provisions  are  identifiable  as  tax 
expenditures  for  the  additional  reason  that 
they  have  been  defended,  either  by  their 
beneficiaries  or  by  Congress  In  adopting 
them,  on  the  grounds  that  they  achieve  a 
particular  purpose,  claimed  to  be  desirable, 
other  than  the  measurement  of  net  income 
under  an  Income  tax. 

On  the  basis  of  these  guidelines,  the 
Treasury  analysis  Identified  a  long  list  of 
tax  expenditures,  with  estimates  in  terms  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  expenditures  were  classi- 
fied according  to  the  functional  categories  of 
government  expenditures  used  In  the  budget, 
with  the  addition  of  two  special  categories: 
Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments,  and 
Capital  Gains : 

The  analysis  also  showed  the  relationship 
of  tax  expenditures  to  direct  expenditures 
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for  these  budget  categories.  In  some  cases  the 
tax  expenditures  exceeded  or  were  close  to 
budget  expenditures  (Community  Develop- 
ment and  Housing,  204 a;  Commerce  and 
Transportation,  114%;  Natural  Resources, 
90% ;  Health  and  Welfare,  37%)  (fiscal  1969 
figures) .  In  none  of  the  categories  listed  above 
except  for  National  Defense  and  Veterans 
were  the  tax  expenditures  less  than  10%  of 
budget  expenditures.  The  total  of  the  esti- 
mated tax  expenditures.  In  a  round  number, 
was  $45  billion. 

If  we  take  as  our  definition  of  tax  Incen- 
tive a  tax  expenditure  which  Induces  certain 
activities  or  behavior  In  response  to  the 
monetary  benefit  available,  almost  all  of  the 
tax  expenditures  Included  in  the  above  anal- 
ysis can  be  considered  tax  Incentives.  Many 
of  the  tax  expenditures  were  expressly 
adopted  to  Induce  action  which  the  Congress 
considered  In  the  national  Interest.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Investment  credit  was  Intended 
to  encourage  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment;  excessive  bad  debt  reserves  for 
some  financial  institutions  were  allowed  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks;  the 
charitable  deduction  was  Intended  to  foster 
philanthropy;  the  preferential  tax  treatment 
of  qualified  pension  plans  was  Intended  to 
foeter  broad  pension  plan  coverage;  and  the 
corporate  surtax  exemption  was  Intended  to 
foster  small  business.  Other  tax  expenditures 
whose  origins  are  cloudy  are  now  defended 
as  incentives  to  home  ownership,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  deduction  for  mortgage  Interest 
and  prop>erty  taxes,  or  as  aids  to  state  and 
local  governments'  tax  bases,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes. 
Other  tax  expenditure  provisions  were 
adopted  as  relief  provisions  to  ease  "tax 
hardships,"  or  were  adopted  to  simplify  tax 
computations.  Some  of  these  provisions  have 
come  to  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  their 
Incentive  effects:  for  example,  the  Intangi- 
ble drilling  expenses  deduction,  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance,  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere Trade  Corporation  preferential  rate, 
and  the  research  and  development  expense 
deduction.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  such 
tax  relief — I.e.,  tax  treatment  that  is  special 
and  not  required  by  the  concept  and  general 
standards  of  a  net  Income  tax — Is  granted  for 
an  activity  that  Is  voluntary,  the  reUef  Is  In 
effect  an  Incentive  to  engage  In  that  activ- 
ity, even  though  the  provisions  may  not  be 
defended  on  incentive  grounds.  Por  example. 
If  meals  and  lodging  furnished  an  employee 
on  the  premises  of  an  employer  are  not 
taxed,  the  effect  is  to  make  employees  more 
likely  to  choose  such  employment.  If  coal 
and  iron  royalties  receive  capital  gains  treat- 
ment and  other  royalties  do  not,  investment 
preferences  will  be  affected. 

The  only  tax  expenditures  that  are  not 
tax  Incentives,  as  we  are  using  the  expres- 
sion, are  expenditures  related  to  Involuntary 
activities  of  taxpayers.  Most  such  provisions 
are  designed  to  provide  tax  reduction  in  or- 
der to  relieve  misfortune  or  hardship — situ- 
ations Involving  "personal  hardships,"  as 
contrasted  with  the  "tax  hardships"  that 
have  brought  about  other  special  tax  pro- 
visions, chiefly  for  business  activities.  The 
extra  exemption  for  the  blind  is  one  exam- 
ple. The  extra  exemption  for  the  aged  la  an- 
other— we  can't  grow  old  any  faster  because 
of  the  exemption.  Special  provisions  of  this 
character  are  relatively  few  in  number.  By 
and  large,  therefore,  the  classification  guide- 
lines In  the  Treasury  analysis  which  separate 
tax  expenditures  from  other  tax  provisions 
also  serve  to  Identify  existing  tax  Incentives. 

The  recently  considered  tax  exp>endltures 
are  all  In  the  tax  Incentive  category.  They 
Include  pollution  control  machinery  credits, 
manpower  training  credits,  educational  ex- 
pense credits,  tax  benefits  for  investing  in 
low  income  housing,  and  tax  benefits  for 
business  Investment  in  central  cities  or  rural 
areas.  In  aU  these  situations  the  direct  pur- 
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pose  of  the  proposed  tax  change  is  to  provide 
monetary  assistance  or  benefit  tlirough  the 
tax  laws  so  as  to  make  the  desired  cotirse  of 
action  financially  more  palatable  to  taxpayers 
Involved,  and  thereby  Induce  them  to  take 
that  action.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the 
economic  benefit  involved — be  it  to  make 
an  expensive  activity  less  costly,  to  reduce  Its 
risk,  or  to  mcrease  the  rate  of  after-tax 
profit — the  Incentive  effect  Is  the  desired 
effect. 

H.      COllPAaiSON      OF      TAX      IMCENTTVES      WTTB 
DIBECT    EXFKNDITUXES 

This  section  of  the  discussion  is  concerned 
with  criteria  for  evaluating  the  use  of  tax 
incentives  as  compared  to  the  use  of  direct 
government  expenditures.  This  evaluation 
does  not  involve  the  issue  whether  we  should 
seek  to  achieve  the  particular  goals  for  which 
tax  Incentives  are  now  used  or  suggested.  We 
can  assume  It  Is  understood  that  each  In- 
centive must  serve  purp>o6es  which  the  na- 
tion wants  to  achieve  and  is  willing  to  fi- 
nance, rather  than  let  the  marketplace  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  resiilt  wUl 
obtain.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  proposal 
for  a  tax  Incentive  is  presented  or  defended 
with  a  careful  analysis  along  these  lines.  Par 
from  It — many  sponsors  of  tax  Incentives 
simply  assume  that  If  the  benefit  sought  Is 
helpful  to  them  In  reaching  a  desired  result, 
the  Incentive  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  But 
this  discussion  assumes  that  these  issues 
have  been  decided.  Therefore,  we  are  assess- 
ing the  use  of  tax  Incentives  as  a  technique 
to  provide  the  goverrunent  assistance.  The 
discussion  Is  applicable  to  those  tax  expendi- 
tures Intended  to  alleviate  personal  hard- 
shlpw,  although  we  have  Indicated  that  they 
might  not  be  classified  as  tax  Incentives. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  stated  earlier,  a 
variety  of  ways  to  provide  government  fi- 
nancial assistance — direct  grants,  loans.  In- 
terest subsidies,  guarantees  of  loan  repay- 
ment or  interest  payments,  insurance  on 
Investments,  and  so  on.  These  methods  are 
here  called  budgetary  ot  direct  expenditures. 
Skilled  tax  technicians  and  budgetary  ex- 
p)€rts  can  take  any  tax  expenditure  and  de- 
vise a  budgetary  expenditure  approach  to 
serve  the  same  goals  as  a  direct  expenditure. 
For  example,  the  British  for  some  years  used 
an  approach  imder  their  tax  law  somewhat 
similar  to  our  7%  Investment  credit  to  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  They  subsequently  dropped  the 
tax  technique  and  substituted  direct  cash 
payments.  The  existing  tax  incentive  for 
charitable  giving  could  also  be  structured  as 
a  direct  expendlttire  program,  under  which 
the  Government  would  match  an  Individual's 
contribution  to  charity  with  a  proportional 
contribution  of  Its  own  to  the  same  charity. 
Tax  credits  to  an  employer  for  manpower 
training  could  be  structured  as  grants  or 
contract  payments  to  the  employer.  Tax  bene- 
fits to  the  aged  can  be  structured  as  cash  to 
the  aged.  And  so  on. 

It  follows  that  a  meaningful  comp>arlson 
between  the  tax  Incentive  technique  and  the 
direct  exp>endlture  technique  must  Involve 
similaT  substantive  programa.  There  Is  no 
jjolnt  to  saying  that  in  a  particular  situation 
a  tax  Incentive  Is  a  more  useful  approach 
because  It  Involves  no  government  supervi- 
sion over  the  details  of  the  action  to  be  in- 
duced, whereas  a  direct  expenditure  Involves 
detailed  sup)ervlslon.  To  say  so  Is  not  to  com- 
pare a  loosely  controlled  method  of  paying 
out  government  funds  with  a  tightly  con- 
trolled method.  Direct  expenditures  can  in- 
volve loose  as  well  as  tight  supervision.  Once 
we  decide  which  substantive  program  we 
want  them  we  can  go  on  to  decide  which 
technique,  tax  Incentive  or  direct  expiendl- 
ture,  is  preferable  for  that  program. 

The  matter  of  what  type  of  substantive 
program  is  best  calculated  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired goal  lies  in  the  fields  of  ooet-benellt 
and  cost-effectiveness  analyses.  These  meth- 
ods are  being  used  more  and  more  to  devise 
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and  test  direct  expenditures,  and  they  should 
a  priori  be  equally  applicable  to  programs 
using  a  tax  incentive  technique.  For  present 
purposes  I  am  assuming  that  the  substan- 
tive analysis,  as  respects  methodological  ap- 
proach, use  of  econometric  techniques,  and 
the  like,  should  be  of  the  same  order  wheth- 
er a  tax  Incentive  or  a  direct  exp>endlture 
Is  involved.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  has 
been  true  with  regard  to  tax  Incentives  In 
the  past.  Far  from  It — and  therein  lie  many 
of  the  problems  with  tax  Incentives.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  it  will  be  true  as  to  future 
tax  incentives,  nor  can  we  say  that  all  direct 
expenditure  programs  are  carefully  thought 
through. 

A  meaningful  ccJtaparison  between  the  two 
techmques  must  also  be  realtstic.  Thus,  It 
must  recognize  that  a  tax  incentive  does  In- 
volve the  expenditure  of  government  funds. 
It  is  often  said  that  a  tax  Incentive  is  more 
useful  than  a  direct  expenditure  because 
people  do  not  like  or  will  not  resjjond  to 
subsidies."  Such  statements  always  assume 
that  the  direct  expenditure  Is  the  "sub- 
sidy," whereas  the  tax  benefit  obtained  In 
th«  tax  Incentive — the  lower  tax — is  not  so 
regarded.  Perhaps  we  may  find  that  this  fiscal 
iUuslpn  has  its  usefulness,  but  we  should  at 
least  be  aware  of  what  is  the  reality  and 
what  is  the  illusion. 

A.  Some  asserted  vir^ue^  of  tax  incentives — 
Falsely  claimed 
Against  this  general  background  we  can 
now  consider  some  of  the  virtues  and  de- 
fects generally  claimed  for  tax  incentives 
and.  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  for  direct 
expendtures.  The  first  level  of  consideration 
relates  to  virtues  claimed  for  tax  incentives, 
but.  In  light  of  the  above  background,  falsely 
claimed. 

1.  Tax  Incentives  Encourage  the  Private 
Sector  to  Participate  in  Social  Programs. — 
Frequently  a  tax  incentive  Is  urged  on  the 
ground  that  the  particular  problem  to  be 
met  Is  great  and  that  the  OoveiTiment  must 
assist  In  Its  solution  by  enlisting  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector — generally 
business.  The  need  for-  Government  to  par- 
ticipate can  be  fulfilled  by  a  tax  incentive, 
and  this  is  asserted  as  a  virtue  of  tax  In- 
centives— they  provide  government  assist- 
ance. Thus,  a  tax  Incentive  for  manpower 
training  proposed  In  the  Senate  wais  de- 
fended in  these  terms: 

"Tax  incentives  (are  proposed)  to  en- 
courage the  fullest  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  employment,  upgrading,  and 
training  of  less  skilled  people. 

"A  tax  Incentive  program  should  (make) 
...  it  economically  possible  for  American 
business  to  play  an  Important  role  In  our 
manpower  program. 

"I  understand  the  objections  that  are  at 
times  put  forward  to  the  use  of  the  tax 
system  for  social  purposes.  However,  I  think 
It  Is  time  we  realized  that  In  order  to  en- 
courage business  to  participate  in  programs 
of  this  nattire,  Government  muat  be  willing 
to  meet  busiaeae  halfway.  The  most  conven- 
ient form  for  subsidizing  a  businessman  Is 
through  his  income  tax. 

"(This  bill)  enlists  the  Job  creating  po- 
tential of  private  enterprise  by  realistically 
recognizing  the  high  Initial  costs  Involved 
in  hiring,  training,  and  providing  supportive 
services  for  low-skilled  individuals." 

But  all  this  Is  a  non^sequltur:  It  points  not 
to  the  virtue  of  tax  Incentives  but  to  the 
need  for  government  assistance.  The  exist- 
ence of  that  need  has  no  relevance  to  the 
question  whether  the  need  should  be  met 
by  an  Incentive  or  by  a  direct  expenditure. 

2.  Tax  Incentives  Are  Simple  and  Involve 
Far  Less  Governmental  Supervision  and  De- 
tail.— A  whole  swirl  of  virtues  claimed  for 
tax  Incentives  is  summed  up  In  the  general 
observation  that  they  keep  Government — 
that  Is,  the  government  bureaucracy — out 
of  the  picture:  that  they  Involve  less  nego- 
tiation of  the  arrangements,  less  superrlslon. 
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less  red  tape,  no  new  bureaucracy,  and  so 
on.  The  manpower  proposal  referred  to  above 
was  supported  by  this  argument: 

"The  advantages  to  a  tax  credit  approach 
are  numerous.  The  most  Important,  however. 
Is  that  the  program  can  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately upon  enactment.  Employment  pro- 
grams in  the  past  have  taken  months  and 
years  to  become  operative.  .  .  .  Employers  who 
participate  In  the  program  will  receive  a  tax 
credit  of  75  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
employee  for  the  first  4  months  of  employ- 
ment, 50  percent  for  the  next  4  months,  and 
25  percent  for  the  balance  of  the  Individual's 
first  year  of  employment.  This  Is  an  uncom- 
plicated program  with  the  minimum  of  red 
tape.  Any  employer  who  hires  a  certified  em- 
ployee Is  eligible  for  the  tax  credit — It  Is 
as  simple  as  that." 

But  this  merely  comes  down  to  saying: 
"Let's  have  a  manpower  program  under 
which  the  Government  pays  an  employer  who 
hires  a  certified  employee  an  amount  calcu- 
lated as  a  percentage  of  the  employee's  wage." 
There  Is  nothing  so  tu  that  indicates  wheth- 
er the  payment  should  be  by  way  of  a  tax 
credit  or  a  direct  expenditure.  If  the  em- 
ployer can  obtain  government  funds  (i.e..  a 
reduction  In  tax  through  the  tax  credit)  for 
his  employment  activities  by  filling  out  a 
schedule  on  a  tax  return,  a  manpower  pro- 
gram could  be  devised  Instead  under  which 
he  would  receive  the  same  monetary  assist- 
ance by  filling  out  the  exact  same  schedule 
on  a  piece  of  paper  that  had  "Department 
of  Labor"  at  the  top  in  place  of  "Internal 
Revenue  Service." 

A  government  that  decides  It  Is  wise  to 
pay  out  tax  credit  money  via  a  simple  tax 
schedule  would  be  highly  Irrational  If  it  also 
decided  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  pay  the 
same  amount  directly  on  the  same  basis.  A 
dollar  Is  a  dollar — both  for  the  person  who 
receives  It  and  the  government  that  pays 
It,  whether  the  dollar  comes  with  a  tax  credit 
label  or  a  direct  expenditure  label.  Nor  is  a 
new  bureaucracy  needed  to  pay  out  these 
amounts  as  a  direct  expenditure — a  check- 
writing  process  Is  all  that  would  be  needed  in 
keeping  with  the  parallel  to  the  tax  credit. 
Nor,  similarly,  must  there  be  long  negotia- 
tions, complex  contracts,  and  the  like.  It  is 
not  the  tax  route  that  makes  the  program 
simple — it  Is  a  substantive  decision  to  have 
a  simple  program.  In  many  cases.  It  Is  true, 
direct  expenditure  programs  are  probably 
overstructured  and  the  urging  of  tax  Incen- 
tives Is  a  reaction  to.  and  a  valid  criticism 
of.  badly  designed  expenditure  programs.  The 
cure  lies  of  course  In  better  designed  ex- 
penditure programs. 

It  should  be  added,  parenthetically,  that 
the  alleged  simplicity  of  tax  Incentives  is 
likely  to  be  Illusory.  Thus,  the  argument 
quoted  above  states  that  "(a)ny  employer 
who  hires  a  certified  employee  Is  eligible  for 
the  tax  credit — it  Is  as  simple  as  that."  But 
this  Is  not  really  so,  because  the  legislation 
actually  proposed  would  have  required  the 
employer  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  to  be  eligible  for  certification  an 
employer  would  have  had  to  prove  that  the 
employment  program  would  not  impair  or 
depress  the  wages,  working  standards,  or  op- 
portunities of  present  employees;  that  the 
business  was  not  affected  by  strtke,  lockoxit. 
or  similar  conditions;  that  the  employees  in 
the  program  would  be  afforded  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  full-time  employment  after 
the  expiration  of  the  credit  pertod;  that  a 
formal  on-the-job  training  program  would 
be  available;  and  that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  Further  complexi- 
ties were  Involved  In  the  proposed  system  for 
determining  the  creditable  wage  base,  which 
was  to  be  defined  as  the  higher  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  the  wage  customarily  paid  by 
the  employer  for  such  services.  Similarly,  the 
low  Income  housing  tax  Incentive  legislation 
discussed  In  1967  and  1968  was  studded  vvltB 
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requirements  of  "approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

The  tape  was  thus  present  in  the  tax  credit 
program  and  its  color  was  red.  This  Is  not  to 
criticize  the  particular  programs,  but  rather 
to  observe  that  those  who  design  tax  incen- 
tive programs.  Just  as  those  who  design  di- 
rect expenditure  programs,  may  find  that 
complex  requirements  become  desirable. 

3.  Tax  Inceiitives  Promote  Private  De- 
cisionmaking Rather  Than  Government- 
Centered  Decisionmaking. — It  Is  said  tliat 
better  progress  will  be  made  towards  the 
solution  of  many  social  problems  if  indi- 
vidual decisionmaking  is  promoted,  and  that 
since  tax  incentives  promote  this  they  should 
be  preferred  to  approaches  that  underscore 
government-centered  decisionmaking.  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff,  for  example,  has  expressed  the 
view  that  "(r)ecognltlon  that  tax  incentives 
can  account  for  real  Federal  expenditures 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
grams can  eliminate  the  need  for  additional 
bureaucratic  apparatus  while  promoting  the 
use  of  private  capital  and  initiative  toward 
socially  useful  projects." 

We  need  not  discuss  the  merits  of  private 
enterprise  as  a  device  for  solving  social  prob- 
lems, except  to  note  in  passing  that  many 
business  groups  who  In  urging  tax  incentives 
stress  the  virtues  of  private  enterprise  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  are  really  stressing 
private  enterprise  pliis  government  assist- 
ance. But  wise  or  unwise,  the  contention  that 
prtvate  enterprise  should  be  allowed  free 
play,  without  government  Interference,  tells 
us  nothing  as  to  the  choice  between  tax  In- 
centives and  direct  expenditures,  given  the 
same  substantive  program.  This  contention 
is  really  a  variant  of  the  previous  "red  tape" 
argument.  Just  as  we  could  design  a  direct 
expenditure  program  that  provides  for  re- 
duction of  red  tape,  so  we  could  design  one 
that  provides  more  flexibility  for  private 
decisioiunaklng  and  less  scope  for  govern- 
ment control.  For  example,  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  Is  sometimes  cited 
as  a  method  of  government  assistance  that 
promotes  private  decisionmaking — the  tax- 
payer, and  not  the  Government,  selects  the 
charity  and  determines  how  much  to  give. 
But  a  direct  expenditure  program  under 
which  the  Government  matched  with  Its 
grants,  on  a  no-queetlons -asked  and  no- 
second-thoughts  basis,  the  gifts  of  private 
Individuals  to  the  charities  they  selected, 
would  equally  preserve  private  decision- 
making. Similarly,  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
states  and  local  governments  have  as  to  how 
to  use  the  funds  they  borrow  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tax  exemption  for  the  Interest 
on  their  bonds  can  be  preserved  by  a  direct 
expenditure  program  In  which  the  federal 
government  pays  a  part  of  the  Interest  cost. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  existing  tax 
Incentives  are  less  structured  than  direct  ex- 
penditure programs.  But  In  part  this  reflects 
lack  of  scrtitlny  and  foresight  when  the  tax 
incentives  were  being  planned  or  considered. 
If  after  a  careful  consideration  It  Is  decided 
that  a  simple  structure  Is  wise,  then  it  would 
assume  considerable  Irrationality  to  say  that 
the  simple  structure  virlU  necessarily  be  kept 
If  a  tax  Incentive  Is  used  but  scrapped  In 
favor  of  a  more  complicated  structure  if  a 
direct  expenditure  Is  used. 

B.  Some  asserted  defects  of  tax  incentives 
1.  Tax  Incentives  Permit  Windfalls  by  Pap- 
ing  Taxpayers  for  Doing  What  They  Would 
Do  Anyway. — It  Is  generally  argued  that  tax 
incentives  are  wasteful  because  some  of  the 
tax  benefits  go  to  taxpayers  for  actU-ltles 
which  they  would  have  performed  without 
the  benefits.  When  this  happens,  the  tax 
credit  or  other  benefit  is  a  pleasant  windfall, 
and  stimulates  no  additional  activity.  With 
respect  to  many  existing  and  propKieed  In- 
centives this  criticism  Is  well  taken,  and 
Indeed  it  is  often  difficult  to  structure  a 
tax  credit  system  which  avoids  th'.s  problem 
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without  Increasing  complexity  and  Intro- 
ducing arbitrariness.  But  this  also  is  a  prob- 
lem not  unique  to  the  tax  incentive  techni- 
que. A  direct  expenditure  program  similarly 
structured  would  be  equally  open  to  the 
charge.  For  example,  grants  or  contract  pay- 
ments made  to  employers  who  hire  unskilled 
employees  as  part  of  a  manpower  program 
may  go  to  employers  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  would  have  hired  those  employees 
anyway. 

It  may  be  desirable  in  particular  programs 
to  tolerate  this  inelflciency  or  windfall.  Or  It 
may  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  eliminate  it, 
perhaps  by  constructing  a  program  under 
which  taxi>ayers  bid  for  the  government  as- 
sistance needed  and  the  assistance  goes  to 
the  lowest  bidders  if  otherwise  qualified,  Jtist 
as  in  direct  goveriunent  piu-chasing.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  substantive  program  la  diffi- 
cult to  op)erate  through  the  tax  technique, 
but  other  ways  of  reaching  only  the  marginal 
decision  could  be  built  into  a  tax  Incentive. 
The  significant  question  is  what  sort  of  sub- 
stantive program  is  desired. 

2.  Tax  Incentives  Are  Inequitable:  They 
Are  Worth  More  to  the  High  Income  Tax- 
payer than  the  Low  Income  Taxpayer:  They 
Do  Not  Benefit  Those  Who  Are  Outside  the 
Tax  System  Because  Their  Incomes  Are  Low, 
They  Have  Losses,  or  They  Are  Exempt  from 
Tax. — This  crtticism  of  tax  incentives  in 
terms  of  their  inequitable  effects  is  properly 
levied  against  most  of  the  existing  tax  in- 
centives, and  probably  most  of  the  prop>osed 
Incentives.  The  existing  incentives  were 
never  really  carefully  structured  and  in  many 
Instances  Just  grew  up,  without  serious 
thought  ever  having  been  g^lven  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  fair  In  these  terms. 
The  entire  process  was  molded  by  the  fact 
that  the  positive  tax  structure  was  being  af- 
fected, and  within  that  structure  tax  bene- 
fits— deductions  and  excluslons^had  these 
effects  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  deduc- 
tions and  exclusions  of  the  tax  incentive  pro- 
visions and  their  Inequitable  effects  took  on 
the  protective  coloration  of  the  deductions 
and  exclusions  that  were  a  part  of  the  basic 
tax  structure. 

The  fact  that  tax  benefits  for  the  aged  and 
the  sick  provide  no  benefits  for  those  aged 
or  111  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  income  taxes 
was  not  even  thought  of  as  a  difficulty,  since 
the  focus  was  as  In  any  positive  tax  system, 
on  writing  the  rules  for  taxpayers.  The  prob- 
lem was  sometimes  thought  about  in  the  con- 
text of  an  individual  who  fell  outside  the 
tax  system  because  of  current  losses,  and  at 
times  a  carry-forward  of  incentive  benefits 
was  provided.  Thought  was  occasionally  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  deduction  of  mortgage 
Interest  or  charitable  contributions  is  worth 
more  to  the  top  bracket  taxpayer  than  the 
low  bracket  taxpayer,  but  the  disparity  was 
generally  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that 
all  deductions  had  that  effect.  Sometimes 
this  matter  was  regarded  as  worrisome,  and 
a  tax  credit  was  used  Instead  of  a  deduction, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  retirement  income 
credit  for  the  aged. 

This  unfairness  persists  even  In  recently 
proposed  tax  Incentives.  The  proposed  tax 
credit  for  educational  expenses  would  not 
have  helped  poor  families  with  Incomes  be- 
low the  taxable  level.  The  proposed  man- 
power training  credit  would  not  help  a  new 
business  experiencing  Initial  losses  and 
struggling  to  stay  alive,  or  It  would  help  only 
by  deferring  into  the  future,  through  a 
carry-forward  provlalojou  benefits  needed  at 
once.  No  assistance  li^rovlded  to  a  tax-ex- 
empt organization  or  local  government  In- 
curring added  expenses  under  Its  participa- 
tion In  manpower  training  activities. 

Thus,  the  lesson  Is  hard  to  learn.  The  re- 
cent tax  reform  legislation  contained  a  tax 
Incentive  for  the  rehabilitation  of  low  In- 
come housing,  using  the  device  of  flve-year 
amortization  of  capital  expenditures  which 
otherwise  would  be  depreciated  over  a  longer 
period.  This  device,  which  was  proposed  by 
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the  Treasury  Department,  hM  these  interest- 
ing effects  for  individual  taxpayers:  for  a 
taxpayer  in  the  TQ%  bracket,  the  benefit  Is 
the  equivalent  of  a  19%  Investment  credit 
(assiunlng  an  expenditure  with  a  20-year  life 
and  discount  rate  of  10%);  for  a  taxpayer 
In  the  20%  bracket  It  Is  the  equivalent  of  a 
5%  credit.  In  terms  of  Interest  costs  on  a 
loan  made  for  rehabilitation  purposes,  the 
benefit  of  flve-year  amortization  is  equiv- 
alent for  the  70%  bracket  taxpayer  to  reduc- 
ing an  8%  Interest  charge  to  3%;  for  the 
20%  bracket  taxpayer  It  Is  equivalent  to  re- 
ducing the  8%  charge  to  7%  .  The  Inequitable 
effect  of  this  tax  Incentive  device  Is  not  men- 
tioned either  in  the  proposal  or  In  the  com- 
mittee reports  explaining  It. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  most  tax  Incentives 
have  decidedly  adverse  effects  on  equity  as 
between  taxpayers  on  the  same  Income  level, 
and  also,  with  respect  to  the  individual  in- 
come tax,  between  taxpayers  on  different  In- 
come levels.  As  a  consequence  of  these  in- 
equitable effects,  many  tax  Incentives  look, 
and  are,  highly  Irrational  when  phrased  as 
direct  expenditure  programs  structured  the 
same  way.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  most 
of  our  existing  tax  incentives  would  ever  have 
been  Introduced,  let  alone  accepted.  If  so 
structured,  and  many  would  be  laughed  out 
of  Congress.  What  HEW  Secretary  would 
propose  a  medical  assistance  program  for 
the  aged  that  cost  $200  million,  and  under 
which  $90  million  would  go  to  persons  with 
Incomes  over  $50,000,  and  only  $8  million  to 
persons  with  incomes  under  $5,000?  The  tax 
proposal  to  remove  the  3%  floor  under  the 
medical  expense  deductions  of  persons  over 
65  would  have  had  Just  that  effect.  What 
HEW  Secretary  would  introduce  a  program 
under  which  Social  Security  benefits  would 
be  unaffected  if  the  recipient's  total  income 
including  the  benefit  were  under  $900,  would 
he  automatically  Increase  by  14%  If  the 
recipient's  Income  were  between  $900  and 
$1,400,  by  15%  If  between  $1,400  and  $1,900, 
and  so  on  up  to  70%  If  over  $100,000?  That 
is  the  effect  of  the  present  exclusion  from 
Income  of  Social  Security  benefits.  What  HUD 
Secretary  would  suggest  a  housing  rehabilita- 
tion subsidized  loan  program  under  which  a 
wealthy  person  could  borrow  the  funds  at  3  % 
Interest  but  a  poor  person  would  have  to 
pay  7%  or  8%?  That  Is  the  effect  of  the  flve- 
year  amortization  of  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures contained  in  the  recent  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

This  criticism — that  tax  incentives  pro- 
duce Inequitable  effects  and  upside-down 
benefits — Is  valid  as  to  the  general  run  of 
tax  incentives.  It  demonstrates  why  tax  in- 
centives make  high-income  individuals  still 
better  off  and  result  in  the  paradox  that  we 
achieve  our  social  goals  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  tax  millionaires.  The  marketplace 
does  not  work  this  way — for  the  Individual 
who  earns  his  profit,  even  high  profits,  by 
meeting  a  need  or  desire  of  society,  finds  hi's 
rewards  subject  to  the  progressive  Income 
tax.  The  economic  system  Is  thus  function- 
ing as  it  is  intended  it  should,  and  the  tax 
system,  which  acts  as  a  control,  is  also  func- 
tioning as  Intended.  But  when  rewards  are 
In  the  form  of  tax  incentives,  the  latter  con- 
trol Is  eliminated,  and  tax  millionaires  are 
produced. 

The  financial  assistance  afforded  by  the 
incentive,  with  the  purpose  of  making  profits 
high  enough  to  induce  the  desired  action  by 
the  taxpayer.  Is  not  Itself  included  In  in- 
come. The  tax  Incentive  thus  provides  both 
financial  assistance  and  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion. That  freedom  itself  means  much  more 
to  the  well-to-do  individual  than  to  one  In 
the  lower  brackets.  The  tax  incentive  Is  thus 
a  method  of  reward  and  assistance  that  Is 
Just  upside-down  from  the  way  the  country 
decided — when  It  adopted  a  progressive  in- 
come tax — that  the  rewards  of  the  market- 
place should  operate  in  combination  with  the 
Income  tax.  The  use  that  has  been  made — 
and  Is  being  made — of  tax  incentives  Is  thua 
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destructive  of  the  equity  of  a  tax  system. 
This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's first  proposing  a  housing  rehabilita- 
tion tax  Incentive  and  then  having  to  suggest 
that  the  Incentive  Is  a  tax  preference  which 
muBt  be  guarded  against  by  Including  it  m 
a  minimum  tax  structure  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  wealthy  from  escaping  all  t«uc  bur- 
dens. The  use  of  the  direct  expenditure  route 
would  have  prevented  this  partlctilar  tinder- 
mlnlng  of  the  tax  system. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  tax  Incentive 
could  be  fashioned  to  avoid  this  criticism, 
though  the  result  would  be  a  different  pro- 
gram and  one  structured  more  closely  along 
direct  exclusion  of  Social  Security  benefits, 
that  a  uniform  tax  credit  was  used  Instead 
of  the  exclusion,  the  tax  credit  was  Included 
In  taxable  Income,  and  any  unused  credit 
was  paid  to  the  taxpayer.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  direct  expenditure  program 
for  all  aged  on  a  per  capita  basis,  with  posi- 
tive taxpayers  receiving  a  diminishing  final 
share  depending  on  their  tax  bracket,  and 
those  aged  outside  the  tax  system  receiving 
their  full  share.  The  elements  of  inequity 
would  be  removed  and  the  tax  incentive  tech- 
nique would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
direct  expenditure  under  which  each  aged 
person  received  the  same  per  capita  amount. 
Indeed,  this  is  how  tax  incentive  programs 
should  be  structured  If  they  are  to  be  equita- 
ble and  not  involve  the  unfairnesses  de- 
scribed. But  this  approach  may  only  rarely 
be  feasible  given  Its  novelty  and  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  In  convincing  the  business 
community  and  others  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  tax  Incentives,  let  alone  the 
policymakers  in  Government,  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  making  such  changes  as  Includ- 
ing the  tax  incentive  amount  Itself  In  tax- 
able Income. 

As  an  aside,  we  can  here  see  the  Impor- 
Unce  of  distinguishing  tax  expenditures  and 
tax  Incentives — so-called  special  tax  provi- 
sions— from  those  provisions  considered  a 
proper  and  necessary  part  of  the  structure 
of  an  Income  tax.  If  an  Item  Is  properly  de- 
ductible in  the  latter  sense,  it  does  come  off 
at  the  taxpayer's  top  tax  rate,  and  its  bene- 
fits are  confined  to  those  who  are  taxpayers. 
Given  the  decision  to  have  an  Income  tax 
at  all,  the  result  Is  equitable,  within  the 
concept  of  an  Income  tax.  All  Income  tax  Is 
a  tax  on  net  Income  and  not  a  tax  on  gross 
receipts;  therefore  the  deductions  from  gross 
Income  required  to  produce  the  net  Income 
base  must  be  allowed.  Those  deductions,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  the  expenses  and  costs 
Incurred  in  the  process  of  producing  or  earn- 
ing the  gross  Income  received  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Thus,  consider  the  deduction  for  moving 
expenses:  It  Is  a  deduction  and  so  benefits 
a  taxpayer  (reduces  his  tax)  In  accordance 
with  his  marginal  tax  rate.  It  also  benefits 
only  taxpayers;  an  employee  who  Incurs 
moving  expenses,  but  whose  Income  Is  so 
low  as  not  to  leave  him  taxable,  does  not 
obtain  any  benefit  or  assistance.  This  Is  the 
correct  result  under  a  positive  income  tax 
system  If  the  moving  expense  should  prop- 
erly be  taken  into  account  in  the  measure- 
ment of  net  income,  as  it  should  be  If  It  Is 
an  expense  In  earning  Income  rather  than  a 
personal  expense.  If  it  Is  the  latter,  the  de- 
duction is  a  subsidy  or  tax  expenditure,  in- 
equitably cast,  to  Induce  labor  mobility.  Ac- 
tually, the  moving  expense  deduction  Is  at 
the  frontier  of  the  positive  Income  tax  struc- 
ture; a  gradual  shift  is  occurring,  and  such 
expenses  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  fac- 
tor proper  and  necessary  to  the  measurement 
of  net  Income. 

3.  Tax  Incentives  Distort  the  Choicea  of 
the  Marketplace  and  Produce  Unneutralities 
in  the  Allocation  of  Resources. — This  criti- 
cism Is  In  one  sense  alwas^s  valid,  because 
that  Is  what  the  tax  incentive  Is  designed  to 
do.  Generally,  the  critic  Is  also  saying  or  Im- 
plying that  the  distortion  Introduced  by  the 
particular  Incentive  is  undesirable  for  varl- 
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QMS  reasons.  In  large  part  tills  crlilcLsra  is 
true  or  many  existing  incentives  lor  reasons 
earlier  described.  The  criuclsm  has  relevance 
because  the  distorting  effects  of  tax  incen- 
tives often  pass  unnoticed.  But  the  criticism 
Is  of  coarse  equally  applicable  to  direct  ex- 
penditures, some  of  which  certainly  are  un- 
wise. Again,  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
the  overaU  role  of  government  or  the  extent 
to  which  and  under  what  clrcumstainces  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  desirable  to  induce  pri- 
vate action  different  from  what  the  market- 
place would  provide.  This  criticism  thus  does 
not  per  se  tell  us  when  one  or  the  other  tech- 
nique should  be  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  within 
the  area  sov^ht  to  be  benefited  by  the  tax 
incentive,  the  design  of  the  incentive  may 
pusii  or  pull  in  unneutral  directions,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  Thus,  a  tax 
credit  for  pollution  control  facilities  focuses 
on  expenditures  for  machinery  as  the  method 
of  control  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods, 
such  as  a  different  choice  of  materiais  in- 
volved in  the  manufacturing  processes.  A  tax 
credit  for  busmesses  located  in  urban  slums 
may  focus  concentration  on  monetary  as- 
sistance to  the  neglect  of  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance. 

4.  Tax  Incentives  Keep  Taj  Rates  High  hy 
Constric'.xng  the  Tax  Base  and  Thereby  Re- 
ducing Revenues. — This  criticism  of  tax  in- 
centives states  a  fact  that  many  overlook  In 
their  advocacy  of  tax  Incentives.  The  lack  of 
an  explicit  accounting  in  the  federal  budget 
for  the  tax  expenditures  Involved  in  tax  In- 
centives and  the  lack  in  most  cases  of  an 
accounting  in  the  tax  statistical  data  com- 
bine to  cause  many  to  forget  that  dollars  are 
being  spent.  As  a  consequence,  the  criticism 
that  Is  made  against  direct  expenditures — 
that  they  keep  our  tax  rates  high — Is  often 
lost  sight  of  when  tax  incentives  are  In- 
volved. This  criticism  of  tax  incentives  Is 
thus  a  useful  reminder  that  government 
funds  are  being  spent,  and  that  therefore 
whatever  degree  of  scrutiny  and  care  should 
be  applied  to  direct  expenditures  should  also 
be  applied  to  tax  Incentives.  Tax  incentives 
are  usually  open-ended:  they  place  no  limit 
on  how  much  tax  benefit  a  taxpayer  can 
earn.  Hence  it  is  dlfBcvilt  to  foretell  how 
much  will  be  spent  by  the  Government 
through  a  particular  incentive.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  structure  most  tax 
Incenuves  in  order  to  provide  a  limit  on  their 
use.  Thus,  tax  incentives  are  much  like  the 
uncontrollable  direct  expenditures  In  the 
budget. 

In  the  end,  the  issue  Is  whether,  as  to  any 
particular  area,  we  want  direct  government 
provision  of  services  or  goods,  government  fi- 
nancial assistance  (subsidies)  to  encourage 
and  assist  private  action  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices or  goods,  or  reliance  on  private  action 
unaided  by  the  Government.  If  we  choose 
government  provision  or  assistance,  then  dol- 
lars must  be  spent,  and  whether  they  are 
dollars  forgone  through  lost  tax  revenues  or 
dollars  spent  directly  through  direct  ex- 
penditures, the  effect  on  tax  rates  will  be  the 
same.  So  also  wiU  the  effect  on  the  economy 
if  the  government  prograna  succeeds,  and  the 
resultant  effect  on  the  revenue  base  and  tax 
rates  of  the  increased  economic  activity  that 
such  success  may  mean. 

C.  Summary  of  asserted  virtues  and  vices 
of  tax  incentii>€s 

This  description  of  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  tax  Incentives  yields  these  conclusions: 
th«  asserted  disadvantages — waste,  inefficien- 
cy, and  Inequity — are  true  of  most  tax  In- 
centives existing  or  proposed  because  of  the 
way  they  are  structured  or  grew  up.  The 
whole  approach  to  tax  Incentives — one  of 
rather  careless  or  loose  analysts,  failure  to 
recognize  that  dollars  are  being  spent,  or  to 
recognize  the  defects  inherent  In  working 
within  the  constraints  of  the  positive  tax 
system — has  produced  very  poor  programs. 
But  </  care  were  taken  to  design  tax  Incentive 
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programs  that  one  would  be  willing  to  defend 
in  substantive  term^  were  the  programs  cast 
as  direct^x^ejidKure  programs,  then  these 
disadvantages  would  not  be  Involved,  except 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inherent  in  gov- 
ernment assistance  Itself.  These  are  large 
conditions,  and  In  some  cases  would  be  hard 
to  bring  about.  For  example.  It  would  not  be 
oasy  to  give  tax  benefit  assistance  to  groups 
outside  the  tax  system  but  performing  de- 
sired activities,  such  as  local  governments  or 
tax-exempt  organizations  hiring  the  disad- 
vantaged— direct  payments  outside  the  tax 
system  would  be  needed.  And  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  design  tax  incentive  programs 
which  were  not  inequitable  as  between  tax- 
payers in  liigh  and  low  brackets  and  be- 
tween taxpayers  and  nontaxpayers.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  tax  incentive  in  existence  or  pro- 
posed that  meets  the  at>ove  standards.  But 
for  purposes  of  comparison  we  are  here  as- 
suming that  the  sianderds  could  be  met  un- 
der some  tax  inceutive  programs. 

Sirmlarly,  the  asserted  advantages  of  tax 
Incentives — greater  reliance  on  private  deci- 
sionmaking and  less  detailed  requirements — 
to  the  extent  that  tliey  are  true  In  lact  (and 
they  are  often  only  Illusory)  are  really  criti- 
cism of  the  complications  and  supervision 
built  into  direct  expenditure  programs,  or 
else  a  reflection  of  the  structural  weaknesses 
of  the  tax  incentive  program,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  detail  and  supervision  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  program.  In  a  ra- 
tional world,  one  should  asstime  that  if  after 
careful  study  it  is  considered  that  certain 
complexities  and  details  are  not  needed  and 
oan  be  left  out  of  a  tax  incentive  program, 
then  they  should  and  can  simply  be  dropped 
from  the  direct  expenditure  program.  Again, 
this  may  be  a  more  difficult  condition  than 
appearance  sug^gests,  but  it  is  probably  less 
difficult  to  bring  about  than  the  conditions 
for  repairing  tax  incentives,  or  at  least  no 
more  difficult.  Again,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, we  are  also  here  assuming  it  can  be 
done  In  direct  expenditure  programs. 

D.  What  in  lost  by  using  a  tax  incentive 
rather  than  a  direct  expenditure 

Given,  under  the  assumptions  Just  made, 
the  same  substantive  program,  under  which 
government  assistance  In  the  same  amount  Is 
being  given  in  ways  and  to  persons  that 
would  be  equally  acceptable  whether  tax  In- 
centives or  direct  expenditures  were  used, 
what  factors  should  determine  the  choice  of 
framework  for  a  particular  program?  We  can 
approach  this  question  by  asking:  what  Is 
lost  If  the  tax  incentive  technique  is  used? 
There  are  several  answers. 

1.  Tax  incentives,  by  Dividing  the  Consid- 
eration and  Administration  of  GovernTnent 
Programs,  Confuse  and  Complicate  that  Con- 
sideration in  the  Congress,  tn  Administra- 
tion, and  in  the  Budget  Process. — Let  us 
start  with  the  congressional  consideration  of 
tax  Incentive  programs.  By  definition,  such 
programs  are  designed  to  Induce  action  to 
meet  a  p)artlcular  social  goal — ^manpwwer 
training  of  the  disadvantaged,  education, 
housing,  pollution  control,  or  business  loca- 
tion In  desired  areas,  to  use  some  recent  ex- 
amples— and  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  tax 
structure  were  they  not  deliberately  oast  as 
tax  Incentives.  Such  governmental  pxrograms 
would  normally  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate oongreeslonal  oommittee  charged  with 
the  legislative  area  Involved :  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committees,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Comnolttees,  the 
Houae  and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees,  the  Houae  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Senate  Commerce 
Oommlttees,  and  so  an.  These  committees 
are  reajxinalble  for  overseeing  and  developing 
legislation  In  their  Jurisdictional  fields,  and 
so  are  able  to  coordinate  the  Government's 
programs  tmd  policies.  Tax  legislation,  how- 
ever, goes  to  Vti«  Houae  Ways  and  Means 
Oocnmlttee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
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tee.  These  oommlttees  would  normally  not 
consider  the  substantive  areas  involved  in 
tax  Incentive  programs.  Tax  Incentives  sud- 
denly charge  them  with  acting  on  substan- 
tive matters  outside  their  fields  of  responsi- 
bility simply  because  the  program  uses  the 
tax  system.  Although  tax  committees  are 
liighly  competent  In  tax  matters,  they  do  not 
have  as  much  In&lght  Into  these  programs  as 
the  legislative  cunuulttees  normally  handling 
the  programs.  A  similar  situation  would  pre- 
vail If  the  latter  committees  were  suddenly 
to  legislate  on  technical  tax  matters.  More- 
over, the  tax  incentive  program  considered 
by  the  tax  committees  would  be  Isolated 
from  the  regular  flow  of  legislation  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  Involved,  and  this  Isola- 
tion would  make  coordination  and  the  con- 
sideration of  priorities  dilHcult.  The  purpose 
of  the  congressional  committee  system  Is  to 
distribute  expertise  among  the  members  of 
Congress.  To  cast  solutions  to  social  prob- 
lems as  tax  measures  and  e.\change  expertise 
in  those  problems  for  unfamlllarlty  is,  tu  say 
the  least,  both  disruptive  and  unproductive. 
Moreover,  the  Jumbling  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent Incentive  programs  in  the  tax  com- 
mittees would  lne\-itably  set  In  motion  a 
"log -rolling"  process.  In  which  car.>ful  con- 
sideration would  be  displaced  by  trading  for 
support  among  members.  Such  a  process  Is 
difficult  to  control  once  a  committee  is  oper- 
ating outside  of  its  area  of  expertise  and  with 
no  clear  limits  of  subject  matter  to  re- 
strain it. 

These  difficulties  could  perhaps  be  over- 
come. Tax  committees  might  refer  incentive 
proposals  to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees and  accept  their  Judgments,  or  both 
groups  of  committees  could  consider  the 
matter  Jointly.  Approaches  Uke  these  are 
sometimes  used  in  areas  where  a  trust  fund 
having  earmarked  taxes  exists.  But  the  sys- 
tem Is  awkward  and  leaves  unanswered  ques- 
tions— for  example,  which  committee  would 
exert  continuing  oversight  over  the  program? 
Given  all  the  trouble  and  care  that  must  be 
taken  to  patch  up  an  arrangement  basically 
at  variance  with  the  normal  practice,  what  Is 
gained  by  choosing  that  arrangement  In  the 
first  Instance  and  thereby  dividing  the  gov- 
ernmental consideration  of  the  program? 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  the 
parallel  effect  at  the  administrative  level. 
Social  programs  are  normally  administered 
by  executive  departments  such  as  Labor, 
HEW,  HUD,  and  Interior.  Taxes  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  A 
social  program  cast  in  tax  terms  must  In 
the  first  Instance  be  administered  by  the 
IRS,  whose  expertise  does  not  extend  to  these 
other  areas.  Problems  of  lack  of  coordination 
with  other  substantive  programs  would  also 
arise  because  of  the  Isolation  of  tax  Incentive 
programs.  Again,  these  difficulties  could  be 
patched  up  to  some  extent — and  probably 
would  have  to  be — by  having  the  appropriate 
executive  department  provide  some  guidance 
to  IRS.  But  why  the  divided  arrangement  in 
the  first  place? 

At  the  budgetary  level  such  a  division  of 
responsibility  makes  oversight  and  control 
more  difficult.  Budgetary  problems  exist 
even  where  several  relevant  executive  de- 
partments have  a  hand  In  the  same  program 
or  area.  The  difficulties  are  compounded  when 
one  of  the  agencies  (IRS)  really  doesnt 
belong  there  In  the  first  place,  and  when  It 
distributes  the  funds  by  tax  reduction  rather 
than  direct  expenditure.  Our  present  budg- 
etary process  badly  compounds  these  diffi- 
culties by  giving  no  recognition  or  account- 
ing to  what  Is  being  spent  on  existing  tax 
expenditures.  Until  1968,  when  the  Treasury 
Department  published  its  analysis  of  tax 
expenditure  programs  and  a  Tax  Expenditure 
Budget,  there  was  no  accounting  for  the 
existing  tax  Incentives.  The  necessary  data 
were  not  available  to  the  public  and  not 
comprehended  within  the  Government.  No 


one    really    knew    what    was    being    spent 
through  the  tax  system  or  for  what  purposes. 

An  additional  problem  is  the  difficulty  of 
coordinating  the  treatment  of  tax  incentives 
with  the  overall  handling  of  direct  expendi- 
tures. For  example,  when  overaU  expenditures 
limits  are  directed  by  the  Congress  or  when 
the  President  decides  to  cut  expenditures  it 
is  essentially  Impossible  to  apply  the  restric- 
tions to  tax  Incentives.  So  far  none  of  the 
various  expenditure  control  devices,  such 
as  those  voted  in  recent  years  by  the 
Congress,  have  In  any  way  affected  tax 
expenditures.  Yet  had  these  tax  programs 
been  structured  as  direct  expenditures, 
they  would  have  had  no  such  immunity. 
In  substantive  terms  they  do  not  merit 
that  Immunity  any  more  than  the  direct  ex- 
penditures, yet  their  tax  clothing  shields 
them.  For  similar  reasons,  tax  Incentives  are 
not  covered  by  the  annual  budgetary  review 
process;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  doesn't 
even  know  about  many  of  them,  or  how  much 
they  cost.  We  do  have  "uncontrollable"  areas 
In  the  budget,  such  as  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  since  they  can  play  havoc  with  a 
budget,  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  to  a 
minimum,  and  at  least  to  Identify  them  and 
try  to  estimate  their  effect.  But  in  the 
budget  process  this  U  not  done  for  tax 
incentives. 

Overall,  therefore,  a  resort  to  tax  incentives 
greatly  decreases  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  priorities.  This  Is  true  both  as 
to  the  substantive  programs  to  be  intro- 
duced, modified,  or  dropped  and  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  spent  in  particular  programs 
and  areas.  These  consequences  run  counter 
to  the  whole  thrust  of  our  concerns  with 
the  ordering  of  national  prlorlUes  and  with 
the  wise  allocation  of  our  resources,  which 
we  have  come  to  see  as  limited  and  therefore 
In  need  of  careful  management. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  could  be  met. 
Tax  Incentives  could  be  Identified,  amoiints 
estimated,  and  the  data  Incorporated  in  the 
budget.  Unless  this  Is  done,  comparisons  of 
tax  expenditures  and  direct  expenditures 
must  be  comparisons  of  hidden  programs  with 
open  ones.  But  even  after  such  clarification, 
further  difficulties  would  rem.nln.  Perhaps  the 
President  could  be  given  authority  to  treat 
the  tax  Incentive  funds  as  direct  expendi- 
tures for  budgetary  control  purposes,  and  the 
Incentives  could  be  structured  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  have  them  fall  in  the  controllable 
rather  than  the  uncontrollable  expenditure 
pattern.  Perhaps  the  tax  Incentive  programs 
could  be  given  yearly  or  biannual  expiration 
dates,  so  that  they  could  be  reviewed  in  the 
same  way  as  direct  expenditures  under  the 
appropriation  and  budgetary  procedures. 

But  these  solutions,  Uke  those  available  for 
the  problems  of  congressional  consideration 
and  administrative  operation,  raise  the  ques- 
tion, what  Is  gained  by  turning  what  would 
normally  be  a  direct  expenditure  program 
into  a  tax  Incentive  prograna  and  then  try- 
ing to  structure  the  program  so  that  it  can 
nevertheless  be  handled  as  a  direct  expen- 
diture program?  Why  the  detour  through  the 
tax  system?  Why  Inject  the  tax  system  Into 
the  program,  when  the  program  can  be  ef- 
fectively structured  without  It? 

2.  Tax  Incentives  Will  Not  Improve  the  Tax 
System  and  Are  Likely  To  Damage  It  Signifi- 
cantly.— Certainly  the  tax  system  does  not 
gain  when  expenditures  are  made  through 
tax  Incentive  programs.  We  have  already  seen 
that  tax  Incentives  are  Inimical  to  the  equity 
of  a  tax  system — Indeed,  in  a  sense  that  Is 
necessary  to  their  purpose  and  function. 
Moreover,  the  tax  system  is  complex  enough 
as  It  Is,  and  to  have  a  large  number  of  tax 
Incentives  side  by  side  with  the  provisions 
making  up  the  structure  of  the  tax  Itself 
can  only  cause  confusion  and  a  blurring  of 
concepts  and  objectives.  Tax  Incentives  make 
It  more  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  Is  subsidy  and  what  is  proper 
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structure.  This  Is  especially  so  where  the  tax 
incentive  is  not  identlflabie  as  such  but  is 
merged  into  a  provision  that  has  a  genuine 
relationship  to  the  measurement  of  net  in- 
come— as  Is,  for  example,  the  subsidy  in- 
volved in  accelerated  depreciation  for  real 
estate,  since  some  degree  of  depreciation  is 
appropriate. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say,  as  do  some  cyn- 
ics, that  since  the  tax  system  today  has 
so  many  special  provisions  there  should  be 
no  objection,  when  worthwhile  programs  are 
involved,  to  adding  still  more  to  the  heap. 
Rather,  the  effort  should  persist  to  contract 
those  existing  special  provisions  that  are  Im- 
proper and  wasteful.  We  know  from  long 
experience  that  provisions  can  be  enshrined 
in  tax  laws  far  past  their  usefulness  and 
long  after  their  defects  become  clear.  We 
should  not,  when  alternatives  are  present, 
freeze  in  more  special  provisions,  especially 
since  programs  In  the  complex  areas  of  social 
policy  to  which  many  tax  incentive  proposals 
relate  are  essentially  experimental  in  nature. 
E.  What  is  gained — allegedly — by  using  a  tax 
incentive  rather  than  a  direct  expendi- 
ture 

Thus,  a  great  deal  Is  lost  when  tax  Incen- 
tives are  used.  What  Is  to  be  gained  by  that 
approach  compared  with  the  direct  expend- 
iture approach?  Some  have  advanced  an- 
swers which  are  essentially  political  in  na- 
ture, and,  I  think,  rooted  In  illusions  or  ir- 
rationalities. I»rofessor  Aaron  has  observed 
that  the  popularity  of  the  tax  devices  "de- 
rives from  a  peculiar  alliance  among  con- 
servatives, who  find  attractive  the  alleged 
reduction  In  the  role  of  government  that 
would  follow  from  extensive  use  of  tax  cred- 
its, and  liberals  anxious  to  solve  social  and 
economic  problems — by  whatever  means — be- 
fore It  is  too  late."  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  Illusion  that  tax  credits  for  so- 
cial purposes  are  simple  and  removed  from 
the  bureaucratic  hand.  The  second  illusion 
in  the  above  argument  Is  that  the  Congress 
will  vote  dollars  through  tax  Incentives  that 
It  refuses  to  appropriate  through  e.xpendl- 
ture  programs.  Just  why  a  Congress  that 
focuses  on  the  matter  should  be  so  Incon- 
sistent Is  not  explained.  Certainly  many 
members  of  tax  committees,  such  as  Chair- 
man Mills,  have  recognized  that  tax  incen- 
tives do  Involve  expenditures — "back-door 
expenditures"  in  his  words — and  that  a  leg- 
islature concerned  vi-lth  expenditure  levels 
and  expenditure  control  should  not.  while 
holding  the  front  door  shut,  let  hidden  ex- 
penditures in  through  the  back  door.  But 
perhaps  Irrationality  will  govern;  perhaps 
administrators  and  legislators  will  devise 
and  accept  programs  structured  as  tax  pro- 
visions which  they  would  reject  as  direct 
expenditures,  or  will  refuse  to  Improve  di- 
rect expenditure  programs,  or  will  spend 
money  through  tax  incentives  that  they 
would  not  approplrate  as  direct  expendi- 
tures. In  that  event,  rational  consideration 
win  not  change  matters. 

There  Is  another  answer,  which  also  ap- 
pears to  be  Irrational  or  Illusory.  This  Is  the 
claim  that  businessmen  respond  to  tax  cred- 
its but  not  to  other  forms  of  government 
assistance;  that  there  is  a  glamour  and  magic 
possessed  by  dollars  of  tax  reduction  that 
will  attract  the  businessman  who  would  pass 
up  dollars  offered  through  direct  expendi- 
tures. To  the  extent  that  this  answer  rests 
on  the  belief  that  tax  Incentives  are  really 
simpler,  or  that  complexities  can  be  sheared 
away  only  If  tax  Incentives  are  used,  it  rests 
on  beliefs  already  discussed  and  found  either 
unrealistic  or  true  only  If  the  underlying 
government  policies  are  themselves  Irra- 
tional. To  the  extent  that  the  answer  rests 
on  the  claim  that  business  regards  tax  In- 
centive dollars  as  "cleEin  dollars" — Just  part 
of  a  tax  computation — but  sees  direct  ex- 
penditure dollars  as  somehow  unclean  be- 
cause they  are  a  subsidy,  one  can  only  an- 
swer that  business  probably  does  not  respond 
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this  way.  or  that  If  It  does,  it  Is  behaving 
irrationally.  Experience  with  direct  subsi- 
dies— the  SST  program  for  example — sug- 
gesu  that  business  firms  are  willing  to  and 
do  calculate  profit  prospects  in  the  Ught  of 
government  subsidies.  Similarly,  the  argu- 
ment that  business  is  famlllw  with  tax  cred- 
its— though  imtll  the  investment  credit  there 
were  no  credits  widely  used  in  the  corporate 
tax  system — but  not  with  other  forms  of 
government  assistance  Is  certainly  not  always 
true.  Lack  of  business  familiarity  could  be 
overcome  by  publicizing  direct  subsidies. 
The  manpower  training  credit  proposal 
quoted  earlier  suggested  that  'the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Labor  ...  be  required  to  make  ( the 
proposal's)  provisions  known  to  the  tmem- 
ployed  and  potential  employers  in  the  busi- 
ness community."  Such  a  duty  could  equally 
well  be  placed  on  that  Department  if  It  woe 
administering  a  direct  expenditure  program. 
There  may  be  an  aspect  of  this  asserted 
preference  for  tax  Incentive  programs  that 
Is  not  Illusion  or  Irrationality,  but  more  seri- 
ous. It  may  be  that  legislators  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  tax  Incentive  programs — busi- 
nesses receiving  accelerated  depreciation  or 
percentage  depletion,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments receiving  tax  exemption  on  their 
bonds — fear  that  once  the  public  is  fully 
aware  of  the  amoinits  Involved  and  can 
weigh  expenditure  costs  against  beneflU  re- 
ceived by  the  nation,  the  tax  Incentives  will 
be  found  wanting  In  many  respects.  In  this 
view,  the  deeper  the  incentive  Is  burled  in 
tax  technicalities  and  tax  terminology,  the 
more  It  looks  like  any  other  techmcal  tax 
provision,  the  more  it  partakes  of  the  pro- 
tective coloration  of  the  tax  law  that  can  be 
obtained  by  such  outward  similarity  to  ordi- 
nary tax  provisions,  then  the  more  desirable 
the  tax  Incentive  becomes.  The  public  must 
dig  hard  and  deep  to  find  the  subsidy  and 
evaluate  It.  But  such  an  approach  to  govern- 
ment expenditures — the  preference  for  the 
hidden  subsidy  over  the  open  subsidy — Is 
contrary  to  all  experience  with  budgets,  and 
to  efforts  to  achieve  a  rational  use  of  re- 
sources. If  this  Is  the  argument  for  tax  in- 
centives. It  should  not  be  accepted. 

m.  CONCLUSIONS 

What,  then,  is  the  balance  sheet  regarding 
these  two  methods  of  government  assistance, 
direct  expenditures  and  tax  incentives?  I 
conclude  from  the  above  observations  that, 
as  a  generalizaUon,  the  burden  of  proof 
should  rest  heavily  on  those  proposing  the 
use  of  the  tax  incentive  method.  In  any  par- 
ticular situation — certainly  any  new  sltiia- 
tlon — the  first  approach  should  be  to  explore 
the  various  direct  expenditure  alternatives. 
Once  the  most  desirable  of  these  alternatives 
Is  determined,  If  one  still  wishes  to  consider 
the  tax  Incentive  method  for  the  same  sub- 
stantive program,  the  question  must  be  what 
clear  advantages  can  be  obtained  by  using 
the  tax  method.  Again,  as  a  generalization, 
I  think  It  unlikely  that  clear  advantages  in 
the  tax  incentive  method  will  be  found. 
Moreover,  I  stress  strongly  that  the  advan- 
tages must  be  clear  and  compelling  to  over- 
come the  losses  that  accompany  the  use  of 
the  tax  Incentive,  even  the  well-structtired 
Incentive.  The  problems  of  achieving  a  well- 
structured  Incentive  are  in  themselves  for- 
midable. Even  assuming  that  such  problems 
as  unfairness  and  windfalls  are  overcome, 
there  are  still  the  losses  and  drawbacks  we 
have  described:  confusion  and  divided  au- 
thority In  the  legislative  and  administrative 
processes,  difficulties  In  maintaining  budg- 
etary control,  conftislon  In  perceiving  and 
setting  national  priorities,  and  dangers  to 
the  tax  structure  itself. 

It  coiild  be  that  a  program  of  government 
assistance  that  Is  broadly  based,  relatively 
simple,  and  properly  structured  can  be  more 
readily  administered  If  Joined  to  the  tax  sys- 
tem. Some  have  defended  the  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions  and  personal  inter- 
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est  and  taxes  on  this  ground,  though  point- 
ing to  the  need  to  correct  abuses  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  corrections  would  make  the 
tax  mcentlve  more  like  a  direct  expenditure 
program.  Others  have  defended  the  Invest- 
ment credit  for  the  same  re«aons,  again  with 
a  recognition  that  Improvements  can  be 
made.  But  none  ot  these  incentives  has  had  to 
meet  the  test  of  comparison  with  a  carefully 
structured  direct  expenditure  program.  Only 
after  th*t  Is  done  can  we  reach  the  point  of 
well-informed  choice. 

These  are  general  guidelines;  there  may  be 
particular  cases  to  which  they  do  not  apply 
because  sf>ecial  considerations  are  Involved. 
Even  so,  care  must  be  taken  to  look  hard  at 
special  considerations  advanced  as  reasons 
for  an  exception  to  be  made  "In  this  par- 
ticular case."  The  legislative  halls  are 
crowded  with  advocates  skilled  In  tying  their 
problems  to  the  last  exception  and  In  de- 
vising techniques  to  make  each  step  from 
the  last  precedent  appear  to  be  only  short, 
logical,  and  harmless.  Our  gaze  can  thus 
be  averted  from  the  constantly  widening  gap 
between  proper  tax  structure  and  each  addi- 
tional special  provision. 

One  question  raised  by  this  discussion 
espec'.ally  mer.ts  more  research  and  thought. 
Just  why  Is  It  that  in  many  cases  legislators 
appear  willing,  with  hardly  any  thought,  to 
accept  an  expensive  tax  incentive  program 
when  they  would  Just  as  quickly  reject  a  sim- 
ilar direct  expenditure  program,  even  a  much 
smaller  one?  Why  do  they  require  lengthy 
study  and  analysis  of  direct  expenditure  pro- 
grams before  legislative  and  appropriation 
committees  while  they  are  ready  to  enact  tax 
incentives  en  no  more  than  generalizations 
and  hunches?  Is  It  that  they  do  not  realize. 
or  stop  to  think,  that  dollars  are  spent  by 
tax  Incentives?  Is  it  that  tax  bills  are  so 
complicated  that  hardly  anyone  studies  them 
unless  prodded  by  an  Industry  or  taxpayer 
that  is  hurt,  in  his  tax  pocketbook.  and  that 
therefore  provisions  dispensing  largesse 
slide  by — although  this  would  be  a  case  of 
the  proper  concession  of  tax  exp>erttse  to  the 
tax  committees  papering  over  their  lack  of 
expertise  in  the  areas  involved  in  tax  Incen- 
tives Is  It  that  the  legislators  know  full  well 
what  Is  Involved,  despite  the  complexity  of 
tax  bills,  but  believe  the  public  will  not  per- 
ceive what  IS  being  done  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  tax  b:lls  and  because  tax  expendi- 
tures do  not  show  up  In  the  budget?  To  claim 
this  would  almost  be  to  claim  that  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  Is  acceptable  to  a  legis- 
lator— the  more  money  to  constituents  the 
better — but  most  legislators  do  not  follow 
this  principle. 

We  could  £isk  similar  questions  about  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Just  why  do  admin- 
istrators of  direct  expenditure  programs  al- 
low tax  incentive  proposals  to  be  pushed 
when  the  funds  Involved  In  such  programs 
could  be  used,  and  probably  much  better 
used,  as  coordinated  parte  of  the  direct  ex- 
penditure programs?  Is  it  that  their  policy 
is  to  accept  gratefully  contributions  from 
any  source?  Is  it  that  they  will  not  face  up 
to  the  need  either  to  Improve  the  direct  ex- 
penditure pn^gram  or  squarely  demonstrate 
the  erratic  and  wasteful  character  of  the  tax 
Incentive  proposal?  Is  It  that  they  are  some- 
times negligent  in  their  legislative  Intelli- 
gence and  are  simply  left  at  the  legislative 
starting  gate  when  the  tax  Incentive  Is 
adopted?  And  why  should  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  is  charged  with  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  tax  system  ever  willingly 
propose  or  accept  a  tax  incentive  solution 
except  in  the  unusual  and  rare  situation 
when  a  tax  credit  may  possibly  be  properly 
tailored,  and  better  suited  to  the  purpose — 
conditions  which  do  not  appear  to  exist  as 
to  any  of  the  recent  proposals? 

With  netc  situations — that  Is,  new  or  ex- 
panded government  programs — we  are  In  a 
position  to  follow  a  rational  course  in  choos- 
ing   between    these    methods.    During    the 
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1960's.  as  attention  turned  increasingly  to 
government  financial  assistance  to  meet 
urgent  social  problems,  almost  every  prob- 
lem brought  proposals  of  a  tax  Incentive  as 
the  solution;  often  the  tax  Incentive  was 
the  first  solution  to  be  advanced.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  responded  by  pressing  the 
White  House  staff  and  other  agencies  to 
devise,  with  the  Treasury,  non-tax  alterna- 
tives lor  comparison  on  a  cost-effectiveness 
basis.  For  example,  the  Treasury,  with  HEW. 
developed  the  federal  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  and  expanded  scholarship  and 
work  programs,  so  that  they  could  be  pushed 
in  oposltlon  to  a  tax  credit  for  college  tui- 
tion. In  the  manpower  field,  the  Treasury 
urged  strong  and  expanding  federally-sup- 
p>orted  training  programs  which  could  be 
advanced  Instead  of  a  tax  Incentive.  The 
skepticism  with  which  specialized  tax  in- 
centives for  social  problems  were  regarded  by 
the  Treasury  to  be  a  strong  force  within  the 
Government  in  developing  and  pushing  di- 
rect expenditure  programs,  both  to  counter 
tax  Incentive  proposals  and  to  move  forward 
to  meet  the  problems  In  other  ways. 

With  existing  tax  Incentives,  the  task  Is  one 
that  falls  In  the  category  of  "tax  reform." 
where  progress  Is  dlfBcult  and  slow.  This  is 
especially  so  with  Incentives  which  have  long 
histories.  We  do  learn  as  the  tax  years  pass 
by:  the  newer  tax  provisions  are  In  general 
more  carefully  tailored  with  an  eye  to  many 
of  these  problems  than  their  predecessors. 
For  example,  compare  the  moving  expense 
and  medical  expense  deductions  with  iho;e 
for  personal  Interest  and  taxes  as  originally 
adopted.  Or  compare  the  structure  of  the  7  " 
Investment  credit  vrtth  the  provision  for  ac- 
celerated depreciation  for  real  estate  .is  it 
appeared  In  1954.  Unfortunately,  we  also  can 
forget  what  we  have  learned,  as  the  earlier 
discussion  of  the  upside-down  structure  cf 
the  new  five-year  amortization  for  housing 
rehabilitation  expenditures  Indicates. 

It  seems  likely  that  tax  reform  for  many 
existing  incentives  will  be  In  the  direction  of 
contracting  the  area  of  incentives  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  those  eligible  for  bene- 
fits, reducing  the  extent  of  the  benefits,  and 
removing  the  undue  advantages  granted 
upper  Income  groups.  The  degree  of  chansje 
will  presumably  vary  with  the  breadth  of  the 
incentive:  those  that  involve  specific  areas 
and  provide  tax  benefits  for  a  restricted 
group — for  example,  accelerated  depreciation 
for  real  estate  and  the  natural  resource  pro- 
visions— will,  or  at  least  should,  be  subject 
to  serious  cutbacks  in  scope  and  benefit, 
whereas  Incentives  with  broad  reach — for 
example,  the  charitable.  Interest,  and  tax 
deductions — will  be  scrutinized  for  particular 
abuses.  This,  in  general.  Is  the  tenor  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Once  we  begin  to  recognize  that  the  exist- 
ing tax  Incentives  represent  expenditures  cif 
funds  that  In  many  cases  should  be  dispersed 
directly,  we  must  develop  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative techniques  to  move  the  funds 
Involved — to  the  extent  that  government  as- 
sistance Is  still  considered  desirable — from 
the  tax  expenditure  budget  to  the  regular 
budget.  The  tax  committees  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  could  Indicate  to  the  Congress 
and  the  administrative  agencies  concerned 
the  amounts  Involved  in  particular  tax  In- 
centives programs.  A  period  of  time  would 
then  be  allowed  for  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees  and  administrative  agencies 
to  develop  direct  expenditure  programs,  and 
a  time  limit  could  be  put  on  the  duration  of 
the  tax  Incentive  programs.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  tax  incentive  would  be  ended 
and  the  new  direct  expenditure  program 
funded  with  the  dollars  returned  to  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  budget.  Certainly,  nex  tax 
Incentive  programs,  If  any  are  to  be  adopted, 
should  have  a  time  limit  set  on  their  opera- 
tion, to  permit  such  a  shift  to  a  direct  ex- 
penditure program,  or  at  least  to  permit 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  and  operation 
of  the  tax  incentive. 
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For  the  present,  a  de-escalation  of  existing 
particular  Incentives  would  be  progress, 
though  It  would  leave  a  set  of  tax  Incentives 
that  probably  would  not  be  used  at  all  if  we 
were  able  to  treat  the  problems  fully  as  new 
problems.  But  this  is  the  path  of  tax  history 
and  Indeed  all  legislative  history.  Knowing 
all  this;  let  us  at  least  attempt  not  to  repeat 
past  mistakes  In  future  solutions. 


VIETNAM   LETTER  FROM 
CONSTITUENT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  influx  of  mail  following 
the  Cambodia  incursion.  I  received  one 
especially  detailed  letter  from  Mr. 
James  J.  Agan,  403  Cimarron  Road, 
Rosemount,  Minn,  Mr.  Agan  is  an  Army 
veteran  now  completing  law  school  under 
the  GI  bill. 

His  letter  is  a  particularly  well-docu- 
mented defense  of  the  point  of  view  that 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  is  advisable. 

Although  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  move  that  fast,  I  do  feel  that  Mr. 
Agan's  point  of  view  deserves  consider- 
ation, and  for  this  reason  I  insert  Mr. 
Agan's  letter  in  the  Record  : 

RosEMonNT.  Minn. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

De:ar  Sir:  I  am  a  member  of  your  Con- 
gressional District  and  am  writing  you  to 
protest  the  continued  fighting  In  Vietnam 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon's  actions  In  sending 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

I  am  employed  at  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion and  have  built  a  home  In  the  recently 
Incorporated  Village  of  Apple  Valley.  I  have 
served  In  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  lieutenant  for 
26  months  and  am  now  completing  my 
fourth  year  of  the  law  school  under  the  GI 
Bill. 

Initially  though  I  questioned  the  legit- 
imacy of  our  role  In  South  Vietnam,  I  was 
willing  to  support  U.S.  involvement  when 
there  appeared  a  possibility  of  our  aiding 
a  legitimate  government  In  that  country.  I 
reoalled  the  days  of  the  Korean  War  when 
North  Korea  Invaded  South  Korea  and 
though  Syngman  Rhee  was  not  the  Ideal 
President  nor  their  Army  perfect  yet  the 
overt  aggression  and  the  government  that 
was  to  be  imposed  by  that  aggression  were 
so  repugnant,  I  found  It  Justifiable  to  sup- 
port the  Korean  War.  The  similarity  to  that 
war  with  the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam 
though  on  what  was  then  termed  covert 
subversion  was  sufficient  In  my  mind  to  al- 
low United  States  Involvement. 

Since  that  Initial  concept  I  have  changed 
my  mind  and  by  writing  you  and  outlining 
the  reasons  for  my  change  of  thought  I 
hope  to  persuade  you  to  support  all  efforts 
to  immediately  end  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

In  1961  while  In  the  U.S.  Army  my  bat- 
talion received  various  TWX's  asking  for 
military  advisers  for  Vietnam  and  even  at 
that  time  the  fighting  was  making  front 
page  news  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  our 
advisors  being  killed  in  clashes  with  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  requirements  for  those  ad- 
visors were  usucJly  airborne,  special  forces 
troops  well  beyond  the  qualifications  or  a 
Lieutenant  In  Army  Intelligence. 

I  suppose  the   first  questions  were  raised 
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In  my  mind  when  Premier  Diem  was  killed 
by  a  coup  de  tat  at  the  presidential  palace. 
We.  the  United  State.-;,  although  not  directly 
Involved  In  this  coup,  certainly  knew  about 
the  coup  from  the  CIA  who  were  heavily  In- 
volved In  Vietnam  and  any  Intelligence 
analyst  with  thai  knowledge  could  quickly 
extrapolate  that  Premier  Diem  would  prob- 
ably be  killed.  So  we,  by  supporting  the  new 
government  established  by  that  coup,  became 
accomplices  to  murder. 

With  that  coup  the  legitimacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  subject  to  question.  Dlem's 
government  had  chosen  to  ignore  Interna- 
tional agreement  which  had  established  his 
government,  ended  the  Indo-Chlna  war.  and 
required  elections  to  determine  whether  the 
country  would  remain  partitioned.  Those 
elections  were  never  held,  and  if  held  would 
probably  have  resulted  In  the  unification  of 
the  country;  and  the  war  and  our  Involve- 
ment would  probably  have  resulted  in  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  being  President  of  a  unified  coun- 
try and  might  have  resulted  in  a  Communist 
purge.  But  could  this  possibility  have  been 
worse  than  9  years  of  U.S.  involvement  which 
resulted  in  Innumerable  deaths  in  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  the  death  of  41,000 
Americans,  the  destruction  of  Innumerable 
homes  and  villages  and  the  continued  fight- 
ing that  will  occur  under  the  program  of 
Vieinamization.  Certainly  not  to  the  average 
Vietnamese,  the  peasant,  who  lived  under  a 
system  which  denied  him  his  lands  and  made 
no  pretense  to  represent  him.  That  same 
treaty  forebade  the  Involvement  of  any  for- 
eign government  in  Vietnam  and  we  chose 
also  to  violate  Its  provisions  and  In  so  doing 
foreclosed  those  possibilities  and  were  com- 
mitted to  war  that  became  costly  in  lives 
and  sorrow. 

But  this  was  the  beginning — there  was  yet 
another  coup  and  an  election  under  guns 
which  gave  the  people  a  choice  of  the  coup 
leaders  or  other  candidates  but  no  choice  as 
to  the  system  under  which  they  were  to  live. 
The  government  formed  by  that  election 
consisted  of  the  coup  leaders  who  subse- 
quently Imprisoned  those  candidates  who 
dared  advocate  a  different  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  goverment  of  Vietnam  has  been  ef- 
fective only  by  the  strength  of  our  arms  and 
our  government  has  Indicated  at  various 
times  It  is  not  indispensable  to  a  peace  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  government  formed 
out  of  murder  of  the  country's  Premier  and 
the  dictatorship  of  military  coupe. 

We  are  involved  In  basic  Civil  War  as  the 
massacre  at  Mai  Lai  has  proved.  After  9  years 
of  fighting  we  have  not  won  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  and  our  enemies  are  not 
only  the  Vietnamese  from  the  North  but 
also    the    people    of   the    South. 

Our  Involvement  began  first  with  suppllee 
then  with  advisers  to  teach  their  soldiers 
how  to  use  those  supplies,  then  with  air 
support,  then  ground  troope,  then  air  attacks 
and  now  Invasion  of  a  third  country  The 
statements  In  support  of  each  step  of  escala- 
tion were  always  that  the  step  was  necessary 
to  meet  Increased  enemy  pressure  and  would 
insure  victory.  Victory  never  became  assured 
and  only  resulted  In  Increased  deaths.  They 
were  studied  falsehoods,  McNamara  claimed 
the  troops  would  be  home  by  Christmas — 
which  Christmas  I've  forgotten — but  the  war 
continued.  Westmoreland  claimed  a  half  mil- 
lion American  troops  would  be  enough  to 
win  then  the  General,  being  made  Chief  of 
Staff,  said  that  was  not  enough.  The  Bay 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  passed  to  punish 
North  Vietnam  for  attacking  a  U.S.  Destroyer 
In  international  waters  and  this  resolution 
was  used  to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  but  the 
attack  upon  the  destroyer  never  took  place. 
If  we  bomb  the  North  It  will  end  their  war- 
making  capabilities  and  their  will  to  fight 
and  though  we  shot  water  buffalo  and 
bombed  Irrigation  canals  as  legitimate  tar- 
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gets,    the    war    did    not    diminish    until    we 
stopped  the  bombing. 

We  invade  Cambodia  to  destroy  enemy 
headquarters,  but  Instead  find  no  head- 
quarters and  claim  victory  upon  finding  sup- 
plies and  burning  vlUages.  We  Invade  Cam- 
bodia to  give  South  Vietnam  breathing  time, 
but  President  Thieu  says  his  forces  wlU  stay 
for  a  long  time.  We  Invade  Cambodia  on  three 
fronts,  but  this  expands  to  six,  a  river  force 
and  a  blockade.  We  invade  Cambodia  to  al- 
low our  forces  to  withdraw,  retreat  means 
attack. 

Just  how  long  can  we  continue  a  war  where 
body  counts  are  a  measure  of  victory?  The 
body  count  conUnues  week  In  and  week  out, 
the  fighting  does  not  diminish.  Inhumanity 
rather  than  victory  Is  the  product.  It  was 
first  torture  of  prisoners  while  U.S.  advisors 
stood  by.  Then  It  was  U.S.  troops  allowing 
wounded  prisoners  to  die  or  executing 
wounded  prisoners  because  evacuation  for 
them  was  imavallable.  Then  It  became  exe- 
cution of  prisoners.  It  became  the  failure 
to  treat  clvUian  casualties  at  Army  hospitals. 
It  became  taking  ears  and  other  parts  from 
the  bodies  of  the  Viet  Cong.  It  was  shooting 
children  as  they  ran  to  helicopters  anticipat- 
ing candy,  but  shot  because  grenades  might 
be  strapped  to  their  legs.  It  was  first  pacifi- 
cation by  evacuating  villages  and  then  burn- 
ing homes  and  crops.  Then  It  was  reconnals- 
ance  by  fire  from  helicopter  gun  ships.  Bombs 
from  50,000  feet  by  B52's,  precision  bombing 
by  tactical  fighter  aircraft.  It  then  became 
shooting  women  and  children  because  they 
were  against  us.  To  say  we  are  fighUng  only 
North  Vietnam  Is  a  He.  There  are  too  many 
desecrations  committed  upon  the  lives  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  say  that  we  have 
or  can  ever  win  their  hearts  and  minds.  It  Is 
not  the  other  side  that  has  committed  the 
atrocity  but  we  ourselves  who  continue  the 
war  for  war  Is  an  atrocity  and  It  must  be 
fought  only  when  we  are  right  and  Just  and 
human. 

The  spector  of  International  communism 
has  been  used  to  Justify  the  war  but  there 
are  almost  as  many  varieties  of  communism 
as  there  are  countries,  it  is  no  longer  inter- 
national but  a  national  philosophy,  witness 
Russia,  China.  Yugoslovla,  Rimianla,  Albania, 
the  collective  farms  of  Israel,  the  communist 
aid  to  Egypt,  or  the  socialism  of  Sweden  or 
Britain.  The  communism  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  national  In  philosophy  as  proved  by  the 
middle  course  steered  between  the  two  grants 
of  Russia  and  China. 

The  war  has  brutalized  American  society, 
divided  American  society,  overly  simplified 
patriotism  from  an  Ideal  to  a  slogan,  caused 
by  an  American  President  to  ever  generalize 
and  condemn  those  who  actively  and  deeply 
disagree  with  him. 

Enough — stop  the  war  now.  put  the  right 
to  make  war  back  In  the  Congress  where  the 
Constitution.  Article  I,  Section  8  says  It  be- 
longs. We  have  spent  too  much  on  war  and 
too  little  on  peace.  Not  all  the  combat  troops 
home  In  1971,  all  the  troops  home  now! 

James   J.   Agan. 
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FIFTEEN    AVIATION    GROUPS    ASK 
AIRPORT  AIRWAY  FUNDS  NOW 


> 


HON.  EARLE  CAfiELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^NTATTV^S 
Tuesday.  June  9.  2>W^__^' 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently 
enacted  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  opens  the  way  for  badly 
needed  improvement,  expansion,  and  up- 
dating of  the  Nation's  airports  suid  facil- 


ities. The  pressing  problem  is  to  get  this 
work  and  the  necessary  planning  under- 
way at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

A  petition,  joined  by  15  national  avia- 
tion associations,  was  recently  presented 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  urg- 
ing all  possible  speed  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  vital  program. 

I  join  with  these  groups  in  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  serious- 
ness of  their  need  and  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  news  re- 
lease pertaining  to  this  petition  and  list- 
ing the  organizations  participating. 
Fifteen  Aviation  Groitps  Ask  Airpoht 

AiKWAT  Funds  Now 
Washington.— Fifteen  national  aviation 
associations  today  urged  President  Nixon  and 
the  Congress  to  recognize  and  act  immedi- 
ately upon  a  ftindlng  emergency  In  the  na- 
tion's airports  and  airways. 

Their  petition  was  presented  both  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  following  his 
signing  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970. 

The  act  will  raise  more  than  $650-mllllon 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1971  through  taxes  on  airline 
passengers,  on  air  cargo  shippers,  on  aircraft 
owners,  and  on  general  aviation  fuel. 

The  petition  asks  Congress  Immediately 
to  appropriate  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
"not  less  than  anticipated  user  charge  reve- 
nue in  that  year  and  such  additional  funds 
as  may  be  needed  .  .  ." 

Also  asked  is  the  Immediate  release  of  all 
appropriated  airport  and  airway  funds,  In- 
cluding $50-inllllon  voted  for  airports  and 
$90- million  for  airways. 

"American  leadership  has  advanced  with 
air  progress  and  can  decline  without  It." 
the  petition  warns.  "Private  enterprise  has 
done  Its  part  but  government  has  not  kept 
pace.  Problems  will  continue  to  grow  faster 
than  the  cures  unless  spending  under  the 
new  program  Is  wise." 

The  15  national  aviation  associations  sign- 
ing the  petition  are  as  follows: 

Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  Air- 
craft Electronics  Association.  American  As- 
sociation of  Airport  Executives,  Association 
of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  Aviation  Dis- 
tributors and  Manufacturers  Association. 
Flight  Instruments  Society,  General  Aviation 
Manufacturers  Association,  International 
Flying  Farmers  Association.  National  Aero- 
space Services  Association.  National  Air 
Transportation  Conferences.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Aviation  Officials.  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association.  National  Pilots 
Association.  The  Ninety-Nines,  and  the 
Whlrley-Glrls. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  IT, 
FREEDOM  IS  THE  TASTE  THE  PRO- 
TECTED WILL  NEVER  KNOW 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  brave  young  men  die  on  battlefields 
in  Southeast  Asia.  They  die  because  a 
decision  was  made  several  years  ago  to 
send  American  fighting  men  to  defend 
freedom  in  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  who  have  died  believed 
in  that  cause.  Most  of  the  Americans  who 
are  fighting  today  believe  in  that  cause. 
Those  of  us  in  Government  who  seek  an 
honorable    conclusion    to    the   Vietnam 
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conflict  believe  that  the  faith  of  those 
fighting  men,  both  living  and  dead,  must 
not  go  ill-requited. 

Late  last  year,  a  young  man  from  my 
congressional  district  was  lulled  in  Viet- 
nam, S.  Sgt.  Curtis  Frantz  died  on  the 
day  he  was  scheduled  to  leave  for  home. 
He  was  a  soldier  who  had  great  faith 
In  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.  He 
left  a  letter  with  his  parents  which 
described  that  faith.  It  is  correspondence 
which  cajuiot  replace  tlie  loss  of  their 
son,  but  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  R. 
Frantz,  of  PalmjTa,  Pa.,  it  is  a  letter 
which  must  be  of  real  comfort. 

Staff  Sergeant  Frantz  wrote: 

For  those  who  Tought  for  It,  fre«d9m  Is 
the  taste  the  protected  will  never  kxtow. 

Those  words  and  others  from  his  letter 
should  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I 
include  part  of  the  text  of  Staff  Sergeant 
Frantz's  last  letter  home  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Soldier's  Last  Lettes  Hotix 

As  for  the  Moratorium,  the  way  I  look  at 
It  Is  that  I'm  over  here  fighting  for  freedom. 
and  that  Includes  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
public  assembly.  The  majority  of  the  people 
that  participated  want  peace  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  thing  is.  If  we  are  pulled 
out  of  Vietnam,  there  won't  be  peace,  at 
least  not  In  this  area  of  the  world.  The 
Communists  will  come  down  from  the  North 
and  turn  South  Vietnam  Into  a  blood  bath. 

The  more  we  give  in,  the  more  area  would 
fall  under  Communist  control;  we  have  to 
check  their  expaxislon  somewhere.  I'd  sooner 
do  It  here  than  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
States. 

I  don't  believe  In  killing,  yet  I've  taken  the 
lives  of  at  least  four  NVA  soldiers.  I  don't 
believe  In  war,  yet  I  support  the  President 
and  his  policies.  One  of  my  buddies  died  In 
my  arms  In  January,  so  I  also  owe  him  some- 
thing, to  make  sure  he  didn't  die  in  vain. 

The  decisions  made  In  the  future  will  tell 
us  whether  or  not  40,000  Americans  died  In 
vain.  Out  of  all  the  people  that  protest,  how 
many  have  fought  over  here  and  understand 
this  war?  Understand  what  It's  like  to  live 
for  a  year  In  fear  of  death,  seeing  a  friend 
killed,  to  see  a  burned  village,  or  a  child 
that  was  orphaned  because  her  parents  were 
executed  by  the  NVA,  to  go  without  a  bath, 
shave  and  clean  clothes  for  weeks  on  end,  to 
walk  Ave  miles  over  mountains  with  a  60- 
pound  pack  on  your  back,  to  lie  In  a  fox- 
hole during  a  mortar  baxrage  and  wonder  If 
one  of  the  shells  has  your  name  on  it.  to 
live  on  two  glasses  of  water  a  day  because 
you  can't  get  resuppUed  and  the  streams  are 
dried  up.  to  see  a  Medlvac  helicopter  loaded 
with  wounded  shot  down  and  all  on  board 
Wiled. 

I'm  not  telling  war  stories.  Jvust  some  of 
my  personal  experiences.  If  you  haven't 
fought  over  here,  don't  protest  against  It. 
There's  more  to  this  war  than  meets  the 
eye.  I  haven't  seen  home  for  a  year. 

I  want  to  come  home  so  bad,  vet  If  giving 
my  life  would  preserve  freedom  a  little  while 
longer.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  make  that  sac- 
rifice Sure  the  White  House  makes  mistakes 
but  right  or  wrong,  it's  our  country.  If  it's 
wrong,  let's  make  It  right.  But  If  nothing 
else,  at  least  stand  by  her  In  time  of  need. 

The  Good  Ixjrd  and  the  United  States  gave 
us  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  Let's  see  to 
It  that  our  children  get  the  same  opportuni- 
ties we  did.  "Ask  not  what  your  coiintry  can 
do  for  you:  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  Fm  not  putting  myself  In  the 
trust  of  signs,  slogans  or  marches,  but  in 
the  trust  of  Ood  and  the  hope  that  He'll 
guide  our  leaders  and  aid  them  In  making 
the  right  decisions. 
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Nixon's  doing  more  in  trying  to  bring 
the  GI's  home  than  LBJ  did.  But  nobody 
realizes  that  North  Vietnam  Is  happy  about 
the  Moratorium,  and  they  are  openly  urg- 
ing us  to  support  It,  And  why  shouldn't 
they?  There's  nothing  like  dissent  to  niln 
a  country.  "A  house  divided  cannot  stand." 
We  could  beat  the  NVA,  and  a  lot  more  to 
stop  aggression.  If  we  had  the  support  of 
the  people  back  home. 

People  used  to  be  proud  of  Its  men  in 
uniform.  Now  the  trend  Is  to  regard  them 
with  distaste.  I'm  proud  that  I  served,  but 
when  I  come  home,  I'll  get  the  weird  looks, 
etc.,  because  I'm  a  veteran,  not  because  I 
shirked  my  duty.  No  wonder  the  GI's  morale 
over  here  Is  zero. 

I  fought  to  protect  all  the  people  back 
home  that  tlilnk  freedom  Is  a  right.  But 
freedom  Is  not  a  right.  It's  a  privilege,  paid 
for  in  blood  by  millions  of  Americans  ever 
since  1T76  and  we  must  fight  to  keep  that 
right  at  being  a  free  country.  "For  those  who 
fought  for  It,  freedom  Is  the  taste  the  pro- 
tected will  never  know." 

I'd  better  quit  now.  I've  said  enough. 
But  let  me  end  my  oratory  on  a  question 
directed  to  the  American  people  In  general. 
I've  earned  my  birthright  and  the  right  to 
call  myself  free  and  an  American,  have  you? 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  a  faithful  reader 
of  the  publications  of  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  Irvington-on-Hud- 
son.  N.Y.,  and  particularly  of  their  excel- 
lent monthly  publications,  the  Freeman 
and  Notes  from  FEE.  

The  July  1970  issue  of  Notes  from  FEE 
contains  a  particularly  outstanding  es- 
say by  the  foundation's  president.  Leon- 
ard E.  Read,  entitled  "Civil  Obedience." 
In  this  essay.  Mr.  Read  outlines  the 
bounds  of  what  he  considers  permissible 
dissent  from  the  law.  As  the  author  notes, 
not  everyone  will  agree  with  his  views, 
but  when  he  makes  the  point  that  "Law- 
breaking  merely  adds  to  the  existing  con- 
fusion,'  I  know  that  he  speaks  for  a 
great  number  of  us. 

I  commend  Mr.  Read's  very  thoughtful 
analysis  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Cttil  Obedhnct 

What  a  refreshing  experience!  The  seventh 
annual  Undergraduate  Seminar  at  FEE  had 
Just  ended^38  well-chosen  young  men  from 
19  states  and  30  colleges.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  Imagine  a  class  or  group  more  sincere  or 
eager  to  learn  the  ways  of  freedom  than 
these,  our  student  guests. 

There  were  questions!  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions weren't  new,  but!  This  one  seemed  to 
pop  up  in  the  discussion  sessions  more  than 
ever  before:  "Am  I  Tiot  icaTranted  in  breaking 
an  immoral  law?"  It  wasn't  how  to  answer 
that  bothered  me  but  rather  the  persistency 
and  frequency  cf  the  question.  Why?  What 
accounts  for  this  growing  rebellion? 

After  much  reflection.  I  conclude  that  this 
is  but  a  phase  of  action  and  reaction.  An 
extreme  action  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
evoke  an  extreme  reaction:  the  further  a 
pendulum  is  moved  to  the  left  and  released, 
the  further  it  will  swing  to  the  right — action 
and  reaction.  In  this  case  the  extreme  action 
is  an  ever- increasing  socialism,  the  politico- 


economic  pendxilum  pushed  more  and  more 
to  the  left.  The  Instinctive  or  natural  re- 
action to  this  Is  equally  extreme:  anarchy! 
This  is  to  say  that  lawlweaklng — each  per- 
son a  law  unto  himself — tends  to  Increase  in 
proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  laws  and 
state  Intervention. 

Three  thoughts  come  Immediately  to  mind. 
First,  how  is  an  immoral  law  to  be  defined? 
To  me,  any  law  that  feathers  the  nest  of 
some  at  the  expense  of  others  is  an  Immoral 
law.  However.  I  find  mine  to  be  quite  a  min- 
ority view  these  days.  Does  the  propriety  of 
breaking  a  law  hinge  on  whether  or  not  a 
person  believes  it  to  be  Immoral?  But  con- 
temporary ethical  standards  vary  so  that  no 
law  will  pass  everyone's  test  of  morality. 
Therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  question  this 
"morality"  criterion  as  a  green  light  to  go 
ahead  and  break  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Second,  this  anarchistic  reaction  to  social- 
ism is  an  emotional.  Instinctive  respxjnse — 
no  more  rational  than  is  the  swing  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 

And,  third,  we  must  never  dismiss  this 
matter  of  lawbreaklng  lightly;  It  Is  extremely 
serious.  At  least  from  my  chair  at  the  dis- 
cussion table,  I  see  an  enormous  anarchistic 
reaction  to  the  growing  socialism  of  which 
campus  strife  Is  but  an  annoying  sympton. 
And  back  of  It  all — giving  the  movement  a 
false  dignity — are  an  increasing  number  of 
persuasive  writers  and  speakers  flaunting  the 
labels  of  scholarship.  Identify  them  your- 
self: those  who  deny  any  place  for  govern- 
ment— a  formal  agency  of  society — or  who 
teach  lawbreaklng.  Anarchy — tinplanned 
chaos — is  approaching  epidemic  proportions 
and  is  no  more  desirable  than  socialism — 
planned  chaos. 

It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
every  citizen  breaks  laws.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  staggering  number  of 
laws.  Many  of  these  laws  are  unknown  to 
most  people;  no  jjerson  knows  them  all.  For 
Instance.  I  Just  observed  a  newcomer  to  air 
flight  taking  a  nip  from  his  own  bottle  and 
probably  unaware  thj.t  there's  a  Federal  law 
against  this.  Or.  to  skip  from  a  little  law  to 
a  big  one,  there  is  no  one  in  or  out  of  gov- 
ernment who  can  reliably  assure  a  business 
firm  that  it  Is  not  breaking  the  antitrust 
laws.  But  these  infractions  do  not  fall  In 
the  same  category  as  out-and-out,  conscious, 
dpllberate  breaking  of  the  law  as  a  principle 
of  appropriate  conduct.  There  Is  a  marked 
distinction  between  a  rational  respect  for 
law  and  order  and  an  intentional  flouting  of 
all  laws  a  citizen  believes  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  his  own  concept  of  good  and  moral. 

Very  well!  How  does  one  answer  the  stu- 
dent who  asks,  "Am  I  not  warranted  In 
breaking  an  Immoral  law?"  The  following 
satisfies  me,  though  It  may  be  no  one  else's 
answer. 

I  shall  respect  the  law.  be  it  moral  or 
Immoral,  liked  or  disliked — that  Is,  I  shall 
not  condone  breaking  the  law  as  a  principled 
action — until  I  am  ready  to  turn  revolution- 
ary and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  quantum  leap,  and  one  must 
seriously  ask:  When  is  this  switch  warrant- 
ed? In  other  words,  what  Is  my  criterion  for 
turning  revolutionary  or  anarchistic? 

If  one  turns  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence he  finds:  .  .  .  that  whenever  any 
Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  Ends,  It  Is  the  Right  of  the  People 
to  alter  it  or  abolish  It,  and  to  Institute  new 
Government  . . . 

While  the  framers  of  this  political  docu- 
ment had  In  mind  the  oppressive  laws  im- 
posed on  the  colonists  by  King  George  III, 
the  grievances  listed  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  oppressive  laws  Imposed  on 
us  by  our  own  government.  According  to  the 
Declaration.  I  should  have  turned  revolu- 
tionary several  decades  ago.  However.  I  re- 
ject that  criterion. 
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Parenthetically,  I  am  more  and  more 
amazed  at  the  exceptional  consequences  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence: 
our  Federal  Republic.  The  more  I  study  the 
history  of  revolutions,  the  more  evident  Is  an 
opposite  result:  the  replacement  worse  Uian 
the  government  overthrown !  >  This  Is  to  say 
that  turning  revolutionary  is  not  the  way 
to  societal  Improvement. 

Here's  another  popular  criterion:  Nu- 
merous constitutional  lawyers  have  argued 
that  we  are  warranted  In  coming  out  for  the 
overthrow  of  government  whenever  It  be- 
comes capricious.  Were  we  to  act  on  this, 
we  would  now  be  longtime  revolutionaries. 
But  this  is  not  acceptable  to  me,  either. 
What,  then.  Is  my  guide? 

I  shall  respect  the  law — obey  It  as  best 
I  can— so  long  as  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation remain  open,  which  Is  to  say.  so  long 
as  I  am  free  to  speak  my  piece  and  write 
about  It.  I  shall  never  go  underground — • 
break  law  as  a  matter  of  principle — until  re- 
maining above  ground  becomes  impossible. 
That's  my  criterion! 

I  believe  this  criterion  to  be  sound  In 
principle,  and  practical  as  well.  Indeed,  what- 
ever is  sound  in  principle  Is  always  prac- 
tical; it  works,  as  we  say. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  eventually  win 
the  case  for  the  essentially  free  society  If  we 
are  not  effectively  silenced.  How  not  to  be 
silenced  is  of  prime  Importance. 

Look  at  our  problem  this  way:  When  we 
live  with  the  laws  we're  stuck  with,  our 
presentations  of  the  freedom  philosophy  can- 
not be  discounted  or  rejected  on  grounds 
that  we  are  outlaws;  Indeed,  our  respect  for 
law  and  order  may  well  engender  a  corre- 
sp)onding  respect  for  our  commitments  to 
freedom. 

Those  of  an  anarchistic  persuasion,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ones  who  flout  law  and  order 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  cannot  logically 
or  convincingly  present  the  case  for  free- 
dom in  society.  And  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  stand  openly  In  defiance  of  civi- 
lization, at  least,  as  I  define  It. 

There  is  no  one — even  among  the  revolu- 
tionaries— whose  distaste  for  the  plethora  of 
oppressive  laws  presently  on  the  statute 
books  Is  greater  than  mine.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  to  repeal  these  laws,  not  break 
them. 

It  takes  no  Intelligence  whatsoever  to 
break  the  law;  anyone  can  do  that.  But  the 
repeal  of  oppressive  laws  calls  for  all  the  wit, 
skin,  and  genius  man  can  muster,  the  kind 
so  brilliantly  exemplified  by  Father  Paul 
(Sarpl)  and  Adam  Smith.  Wrote  Andrew 
Dickson  White  of  Sarpl,  a  sixteenth  century 
Venetian  priest,  whose  analysis,  reasoning, 
and  expositions  crumpled  the  mighty  power 
combination  of  Church  and  State,  more  en- 
trenched perhaps  than  our  own  Labor-State 
combine : 

...  he  fought  the  most  bitter  fight  for 
humanity  ever  known  In  any  Latin  nation, 
and  won  a  victory  by  which  the  whole  world 
has  profited  ever  since.' 

And  wrote  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  of  Adam 
Smith  who.  more  than  anyone  else,  toppled 
mercantilism  and  the  closed  road  to  wealth 
and  erected  the  Intellectual  foundations  for 
the  free  society  and  the  open  road  to  wealth : 

In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith  published 
his  Wealth  of  Nations;  which,  looking  at 
its  ultimate  results,  is  probably  the  most 
Important  book  that  has  ever  been  written, 
and  Is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion ever  made  by  a  single  man  towards  es- 


» Perhaps  Edmund  Burke  had  the  ex- 
planation, "a  revolution  not  made  but  pre- 
vented." 

'See  Seven  Great  Statesmen  by  Andrew 
Dickson  White.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co., 
p.  3). 
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tabllshlng  the  principles  on  which  govern- 
ment should  be  based  .  .  ."  • 

Lawbreaklng  merely  adds  to  the  existing 
confusion.  Repeal  of  oppressive  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  for  a  new  and  enlightened 
consensus.  If  an  idea  or  action  does  not  lead 
to  enlightenment,  it  Is  worthless,  IX  not 
downright  destructive. 

This  Is  my  answer — and  challenge — to  In- 
quiring students.  And  I  sign  it,  not  "Yoiu' 
obedient  servant"  or  "Long  live  the  King," 
but  "Respectfully  yours." 


OUR  FLAG 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  approaches  I  consider  It 
important  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
greatest  symbol  of  the  United  States — 
our  flag.  Too  often  this  great  flag  has 
become  a  political  symbol  of  one  cause 
or  another.  This  is  wrong  for  it  is  the 
flag  of  all  our  people  and  it  represents 
the  ideals  to  which  this  country  has  been 
committed  for  silmost  200  years. 

Recently  the  Mid  Island  Plainview 
Herald,  which  is  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  my  congressional  district 
contained  an  editorial  from  Old  Glory. 
Then  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mine. 
Jack  Peploe.  wrote  in  reply  a  moving  trib- 
ute to  our  flag.  I  think  Mr.  Peploe  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  capturing  the 
spirit  with  which  I  know  most  Americans 
regard  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  consider  this  time  of  the  year,  be- 
tween Memorial  Day  and  Independence 
Day,  an  appropriate  time  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  and  Mr.  Peploe's 
poignant  letter.  All  Americans  should  re- 
flect on  the  significance  of  Mr.  Peploe's 
letter.  The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  Mid  Island  Plainview  Herald,  May 
28,  1970) 

Remeubeb   Me 

Hello,  remember  me?  Some  people  call  me 
Old  Glory,  some  call  me  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  But,  whatever 
they  call  me.  I  am  your  fiag,  the  flag  at  the 
United  States  of  America.  .  .  .  Something 
has  been  bothering  me.  so  I  thought  that  I 
might  talk  it  over  with  you  because  It  Is 
about  you  and  me. 

I  remember  some  time  ago,  people  lined  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  to  watch  the  pa- 
rades and  naturally  I  was  leading  every  pa- 
rade, proudly  waving  in  the  breeze.  Then  yotu- 
daddy  saw  me  coming,  he  immediately  re- 
moved his  hat  and  placed  It  against  his  left 
shoulder  so  that  his  hand  was  directly  over 
his  heart?  .  .  .  remember? 

And  you,  I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
as  straight  as  a  soldier.  You  didn't  have  a  hat 
but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute.  Re- 
member little  sister?  Not  to  be  outdone,  she 
wp.s  saluting  the  same  as  you  with  her  right 
hand  over  her  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

What  happened?  I'm  still  the  same  old  fiag. 
Oh,  I  have  a  few  more  stars  since  you  were  a 
boy.  A  lot  of  more  blood  has  been  shed  since 
those  parades  of  long  ago. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used  to. 
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When  I  come  down  your  street,  you  Just 
stand  there  with  your  hands  In  your  pockets 
and  I  may  get  a  small  glance  and  then  you 
look  away.  I  see  children  running  around 
shouting  .  .  .  they  don't  seem  to  know  who  I 
am.  I  saw  one  man  take  off  his  hat  and 
then  look  around.  He  didn't  see  anybody  else 
with  theirs  off  so  he  quickly  put  his  back  on. 

Is  it  a  sin  to  be  a  patriotic  anymore?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for  and  where 
I've  been?  Anzlo,  Guadalcanal,  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam.  Take  a  look  at  the  Memorial  Honor 
Rolls  sometime,  of  those  who  never  came 
back  to  keep  this  republic  free  .  .  .  one  na- 
tion imder  God. .  .  .  When  you  salute  me  you 
are  saluting  them. 

Well,  It  won't  be  long  until  I'll  be  coming 
down  your  street  again  So  when  you  see  me, 
stand  straight,  place  your  right  hand  over 
your  heart  .  .  and  I'll  salute  you.  by  waving 
back  .  .  .  and  111  know  that  you  remembered. 

Mat  30.  1970. 
Hi:  It  won't  be  hard  for  you  to  see  that 
writing  letters,  especially  a  love  letter  Is  new 
to  me.  but  today  I  read  your  letter  and  I  felt 
someone  had  to  tell  you  how  the  majority  of 
us  feel.  You  don't  actually  know  me.  but 
you've  seen  me  many  times;  you  had  so  many 
admirers  that  all  I  ever  did  was  to  stand  by 
the  sidelines  and  Thank  God  for  your  being 
near. 

My  Flag,  you  make  me  tingle  vrtth  pride 
as  you  come  down  the  street,  or  wave  high 
above  the  scoreboard  at  Shea  Stadium,  or 
stand  in  quiet  dignity  behind  the  pulpit  of 
my  church.  You  make  my  shoulders 
stralghter,  my  heart  beat  faster  and  my  eyes 
sparkle.  Cynics  might  say  the  above  symp- 
toms coiold  be  diagnosed  as  a  disease  tmd  who 
would  disagree?  I  only  wish  It  were  more  con- 
tagious. I  believe  the  medical  term  Is  called 
Patriotism  or  In  the  words  of  us  little  people. 
Love  Of  Country. 

A  poem  was  once  written  about  you  that 
was  put  Into  music  and  it  is  now  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  I  believe  Francis  Scott  Key 
caught  the  feelings  of  most  of  us  In  the 
second  stanza  when  he  wrote : 

"Now  It  catches  the  gleam 
Of   the   morning's   first    beam 
In  full  glory  reflected 
Now  shines  on  the  stream 

"Tls  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Oh.  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave" 

Remember  Old  Glory,  don't  lose  faith  In 
us.  Though  most  of  us  Just  don't  know  how 
to  say  I  love  you.  It  doesn't  mean  we  don't. 
Forever  yours. 

Jack  Peploe. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  PATRIOTIC 


•  See  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,  written  in  1857-61.  (Lon- 
don: George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Limited)  p. 
122. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  recently  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
Torch,  which  I  feel  is  especially  timely 
and  well  worth  our  attention :  "The  Right 
To  Be  Patriotic!"  How  wonderful  It 
would  be  if  only  those  who  are  so  eager 
to  protest  would  pause  long  enough  to 
consider  these  words  and  concentrate  on 
imiting  toward  a  common  goal  of  world 
peace  through  understanding  Instead  of 
dissent  and  confusion.  I  share  this  article 
with  you,  as  one  of  my  friends  shared  It 
with  me: 
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The  Right  To  Be  Patsiotic 

The  cry  is  heard  throughout  the  land — 
the  right  to  dissent — the  right  to  protest. 

There  Is  always  the  right,  of  course,  to  pro- 
test, but  there  Is  also  the  responsibility  of 
the  citizen  of  America,  one  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  America,  to  sup- 
port his  country  tn  time  of  war 

There  Is  also  the  right  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  honest  dissent  and  disloyalty  to 
ones  country. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  War  Is 
not  a  Foreign  Policy.  War  Is  a  fact,  a  condi- 
tion that  exists. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  right  which  Is  also 
our  highest  duty,  the  right  to  love  our  coun- 
try, to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  In  the  past,  and  the  debt  that  we 
owe  to  those  who  are  no'v  ftghtlng  and  dying 
for  us  and  for  our  freedom  In  Viet  Nam. 

If  we  dissent,  let  it  be  against  any  philos- 
ophy which  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  Ameri- 
ca's enemies  when  our  country  Is  at  war. 

The  Mason  will  insist  upon  the  right  that 
IS  his.  to  stand  up  for  America  and  to  be 
a  patriotic  citizen. 


SUPPORT  OUR  STUDENTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    Ml.NNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  regents'  and  distin- 
guished service  professor  of  phj'siology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Maurice 
Visscher,  recently  delivered  a  thoughtful 
and  provocative  defense  of  oiir  student 
generation. 

I  recommend  Dr.  Visscher's  excellent 
address  to  my  colleagues: 
Troubled    Ac.\demia    in    a   TRotTBLEU   World 

We  are  here  today  to  pay  honor  to  persons 
who  have  demonstrated  a  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  mind.  We  are  meeting,  however. 
in  a  time  of  crisis  in  this  country,  when  there 
is  greater  public  distrust  of  academic  Instliu- 
tions.  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly 
than  at  any  time  that  memory  can  reoali. 
Academic  freedom  Is  at  stake  In  fact  the 
future  of  a  democratic  society  Is  at  stake 
We  must  ask  ourselves,  why  la  academla,  and 
why  is  the  world,  in  trouble? 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that 
the  student  dissenters  are,  as  ihe  President 
of  the  United  States  said  recently  In  re- 
marks at  the  Pentagon,  "mindless  bums."  or 
as  the  Vice-President  has  said  exhihuicnlsts 
who  provoke  more  derision  than  fear."  Fur- 
thermore it  Is  not  true  that  as  I.Ir  Asnew 
has  also  said  "faculties  and  students  sit  In 
catatonic  trance  while  raucous  militants 
destroy  academic  freedom."  It  Is  true  that 
there  is  a  very  positive  body  of  opinion  on 
academic  campuses  that  present  United 
States  foreign  policies  and  military  actioni. 
are  ATong  in  principle  and  disastrous  In  their 
effect.  The  great  majority  of  student  pro- 
test is  entirely  non-violent  and  completely 
within  the  protections  of  the  Bill  cf  Rights. 
There  have  been  Instances  in  which  im- 
proprieties have  occurred.  I  decry  the  burn- 
ing of  buildings  or  books  or  records,  or  physi- 
cal Injury  to  persons. 

However,  vandalism  is  not  the  tool  of  the 
great  majority  among  those  who  are  In  pro- 
test and  It  should  not  be  ignored  that  much 
of  the  violence  that  has  occurred  has  been 
provoked  by  police  violence  and  that  the 
reaction  to  violence  has  often  been  more  vio- 
lent than  the  Initial  act  Itself.  The  Kent 
State  University  killing  at  random  of  four 
students  far  removed  from  the  center  of  a 
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rock-throwing  disturbance  is  an  extreme  case 
in  point.  At  Kent  State  we  have  seen  a  fore- 
taste of  Orwell's  1984.  Storm  troopers  will 
be  Just  as  unhealthy  In  the  United  States 
a<  they  were  In  Germany  In  1933,  or  as  their 
counterparts  are  in  Spain,  Greece,  Russia, 
China  or  In  South  Vietnam  today.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act  "preventive  detention" 
law  authorizing  imprisonment  without  any 
of  the  protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
still  on  the  books.  Today  dissenters  still  have 
some  civil  rights.  Tomorrow  they  may  have 
none. 

There  Is  today  not  only  a  high  level  official 
distrust  of  students  and  teachers,  but  there 
Is  an  unfortunate  battle  with  youth  as  a 
group.  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  facts  In  con- 
nection with  this  alienation  between  the 
younger  and  many  of  the  older  parts  of  our 
population,  but  before  doing  so  I  shall  quote 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Fred  Dutton.  a  member 
of  the  California  Board  of  Regents  who  Is 
obviously  not  in  agreement  with  Ronald 
Reagan.  Mr.  Dutton  said  "A  society  that 
hates  Its  young  people  has  no  future".  This 
statement  embodies  within  It,  and  suggests 
by  implication,  the  kind  of  wisdom  this 
country  needs  and  must  have  If  democracy 
is  to  survive.  Anyone  who  Is  wUling  that  a 
fascists  state  should  be  set  up  In  this  country 
will,  of  course,  disagree  with  this  analysis. 
However,  most  of  us  want  neither  anarchy 
nor  dictatorship,  either  of  the  pwUtlcal  right 
or  of  the  political  left.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
you  may  all  agree.  You  would  probably 
not  be  attending  this  ceremony  to  celebrate 
intellectuality,  unless  you  are  in  agreement. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, if  it  really  believes  in  rationality  and 
does  not  "hate  Its  young  people"  because  of 
their  demand  to  be  heard,  is  to  listen.  The 
next  obligation  of  the  older  generation  Is  to 
stop  and  think.  I  submit  that  a  majority  of 
the  older  generation  has  not  been  willing  to 
listen  and  has  not  begun  to  think  about  the 
merits  of  the  complaints  of  young  people. 

Among  the  major  student  complaints,  the 
war  and  our  global  military  policy  obviously 
come  first.  Many  students  have  learned  more 
relevant  facts  about  the  war  than  their 
elders  have.  The  majority  of  scholarly  experts 
on  Asian  history,  sociology  and  politics  have 
never  agreed  with  the  politicians  who  deter- 
mined policy  in  the  U.S.,  that-lf  left  alone 
Vietnam  would  become  a  satellite  of  China. 
If  the  Asian  scholars  are  correct  the  whole 
rationale  for  entering  the  Vietnam  war  col- 
lapses into  fantasy  Students  have  concluded 
that  President  Elsenhower  made  a  colossal 
blunder  when  he  refused  to  allow  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  in  1956  and  that  what  has 
happened  in  Southeast  Asia  since  is  a  mis- 
fortune compounded  into  something  ap- 
proaching genocide.  Many  besides  students 
also  look  at  the  facts  about  the  use  of 
napalm,  anti-personnel  bombs,  defoliation 
of  crops,  search  and  destroy  missions,  strate- 
gic bombing  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  now  Cambodia,  and  question  the 
morality  of  such  actions.  They  ask  how  a 
supposedly  civilized  people  like  ourselves  can 
Justify  such  brutality  In  the  name  of  saving 
democracy  for  a  little  country  that  has  never 
had  democracy  and  has  no  prospect  of  gain- 
ing It  under  Its  present  government.  A  gov- 
ernment which  keeps  tens  of  thousands  of 
political  dissenters  In  prison  to  maintain  It- 
self In  power  Is  not  a  democracy. 

Students  have  learned  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in- 
terested primarily  in  the  fate  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  Rather  it  Is  Interested 
In  maintaining  an  American  beachhead  to 
the  Southeast  of  China.  The  informed  stu- 
dent Is  not  deluded  by  the  public  protesta- 
tions that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose 
their  form  of  government.  Further,  they 
realize  that  the  Nixon  Vtetnaqilzatlon  plan 
Is  not  and  was  not  Intended  to'  permit  total 
U.S.  disengagement  from  Southetet  Asia  but 
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rather  that  it  Is  a  scheme  to  placate  domestic 
opposition   while  continuing  the   war. 

Students  are  not  only  crying  for  honesty. 
They  are  demanding  humanity.  Students  are 
asking  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
such  callousness  to  human  welfare  as  to 
cause  them  to  Inflict  misery  and  death  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  whose  only  crime 
was  to  have  been  born  in  a  country  which 
by  accident  has  become  strategically  valuable 
to  our  military  machine  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  future  o{>erations  against  China.  In  fact 
the  question  extends  beyond  American  mili- 
tary policy  towards  Indochina  or  China.  It 
Is  a  question  of  whether  the  entire  American 
policy  of  establishing  world  hegemony,  a  Pax 
Americana,  is  compatible  with  decent  human 
ethics.  The  student  strike  aga:nst  the  war  Is 
primarily  a  strike  for  the  recognition  of  hu- 
man values,  a  strike  against  what  they,  and 
a  growing  number  of  us  over  thirty  consider 
to  be  unpardonable  unethical  behavior. 

In  the  academic  community  students  are 
not  alone  In  this  moral  Judgment.  For  exam- 
ple. Just  one  week  ago  today  the  Executive 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  this  Uni- 
versity met  In  a  Special  Session  called  to 
consider  the  problems  facing  the  Institution 
In  relation  to  the  protest  against  the  Indo- 
china war.  It  passed  overwhelming,  with  only 
ten  dissenting  votes,  this  resolution:  "The 
Executive  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School 
hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the  majority  view 
of  that  body  that  the  continuation  and  esca- 
lation of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  both  Immoral 
and  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

Although  the  war  and  the  extravagant 
pretense  of  our  government  to  a  right  to 
dominate  the  world  are  the  Immediate  rea- 
sons for  the  massive  student  protest  move- 
ment, other  reasons  exist  which  motivate 
protests  today.  Racial  discrimination  and  In- 
equities loom  large  in  the  spectrum  of  com- 
plaints. The  social  inequities  resulting  from 
poverty  In  an  otherwise  affluent  society  are 
also  prime  complaints.  Students  question 
the  validity  of  many  traditional  educational 
policies  and  practices.  They  feel  that  they  are 
being  deprived  of  meaningful  education  In 
relation  to  the  realities  of  social,  economic 
and  political  life  today.  Finally,  a  large 
body  of  youth  today  has  revolted  against 
h>'pocrisy  In  the  mannners  and  morals  of 
the  older  generation. 

They  see  racial  bigots  In  the  North  as  well 
as  In  the  South  attempting  to  frustrate  In- 
tegration In  the  educational  system.  They 
see  heartless  men  and  women  begrudging 
more  than  a  pittance  of  aid  to  poverty- 
stricken  children.  Students  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  range  of  human  abilities 
bear  stern  admonitions  that  the  poor  are 
poor  simply  because  they  are  lazy.  They  hear 
advice  that  the  way  to  cure  the  maldistri- 
bution of  wealth  Is  to  seml-starve  people 
into  working  harder.  Students  soon  learn 
that  there  is  in  adult  society  not  only  a  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  but  also 
a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  facts. 

Students  have  learned  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  ethyl  alcohol 
Is  actually  a  more  dangerous  drug  than 
marihuana  yet  they  see  a  hundred  million 
people  in  this  country  using  it.  and  whole 
Industries  making  and  selling  It  for  profit 
with  Impunity.  At  the  same  time  they  find 
adult  society  putting  the  young  who  use 
marihuana  In  prison.  Who  can  blame  them 
If  they  call  us  hypocrites? 

Students  have  learned  from  Klnsey  that  a 
large  fraction  of  adult  society  has  not  lim- 
ited Itself  to  monogamous  marriage  as  to 
sexual  pleasures.  They  see  that  whole  Indus- 
tries pander  to  sexual  stimulation,  motion 
pictures  and  television  being  the  prime  ex- 
amples. Who  can  blame  them  for  seeing  In- 
congruities between  what  adult£  preach  and 
what  they  practice? 
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Students  hear  falsehoods  at  every  turn  In 
advertising  sales  pitches.  They  see  useless  or 
even  dangerous  drugs  advertised  as  cures 
for  undiagnosed  diseases.  They  listen  to  a 
mllk-selUng  organization  hawking  Its  wares 
faying  that  the  United  States  Is  the  health- 
iest country  In  the  world.  Students  know 
that  the  suttement  Is  a  bald  lie.  There  are 
many  other  countries  with  better  health 
record*.  And  students  know  that  there  Is  a 
fair  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  milk  fat 
Is  actually  unhealthy  for  some  people.  If 
the  hucksters  had  said  that  dried  skim  milk 
Is  the  cheapest  reasonably  tasty  source  of 
several  essential  nutrients  they  would  have 
been  telling  the  truth. 

The  student  Is  allergic  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  rightfully  questions  the  ethics  of 
a  society  which  Is  full  of  It.  He  also  de- 
velops a  healthy  skepticism  of  anything  he 
Is  told  for  which  he  cannot  find  satisfac- 
tory substantiating  evidence. 

The  enquiring  mind  Is  a  skeptical  mind 
and  the  anti-war  movement  Is  a  result  of 
the  acceptance  by  adult  society  of  a  lower 
standard  of  ethics  as  to  candor  and  honesty 
than   young   people  can   admire. 

America  is  In  trouble,  not  because  Its 
youth  are  violent  or  obstreperous  but  be- 
cause its  adults  are  not  candid.  They  don't 
"tell  It  like  it  is."  A  Mayor  Daley  who  refuses 
permits  for  peaceful  demonstrations  and 
then  allows  police  brutality,  a  Mayor  Stenvlg 
who  does  the  same  on  a  mini-scale,  and 
thousands  of  others  may  proclaim  their  de- 
votion to  law  and  order  but  In  practice  they 
violate  the  most  Imfwriant  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  RighU.  The  great  hazard  to  our 
scciety  today  Is  not  from  those  who  are  ali- 
enated. It  is  from  those  responsible  for  the 
alienation. 

The  United  States  today  Is  dominated  oy 
a  i>aranold  fear  and  a  messianic  fantasy.  Its 
whole  national  policy  Is  derived  from  a  set 
of  premises  that  have  no  adequate  basis  In 
reality.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  lived  un- 
der the  Influence  of  two  myths.  The  first  Is 
that  this  country  Is  In  mortal  danger  of  a 
communist  take-over  and  the  second  Is  that 
the  United  States  has  the  right,  the  duty  and 
the  capability  to  rule  the  world.  Both  sets  of 
premises  have  been  bolstered  by  contrived 
logic  which  Is  being  exposed  today  as  the 
hoax  which  It  was  from  the  beginning.  These 
are  not  simply  the  views  of  an  academician. 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Landborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  largest 
banking  Institution  In  the  country,  said  on 
April  15  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  "Our  enlightened  self  Interest 
.  .  .  does  not  dictate  .  .  .  that  we  set  our- 
selves up  as  the  self-appjolnted  and  solo 
pwllceraan  of  the  world".  We  are  In  a  state  of 
national  crisis,  not  because  youth  Is  stupid 
or  prone  to  violence,  but  because  the  house 
of  cards  that  was  supposed  to  provide  the 
Justification  for  American  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  quarter  century  has  fallen  apart.  The 
anger  that  frustrates  Nixon,  Agnew.  Mitchell 
and  others  In  power  today  comes  first  and 
foremost  from  their  determination  not  to 
admit  that  they  were  wrong.  This  Is  not 
meant  to  exempt  from  criticism  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  their  sup- 
porters and  predecesors.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple still  hold  to  their  delusional  frames.  The 
young,  most  of  whom  never  attached  them- 
selves to  the  paranoid  fears  or  the  messianic 
fantasies  of  the  older  generation,  want  to  be 
liberated  from  the  psychopathology  of  their 
elders. 

There  Is  really  not  so  much  a  generation 
gap  today  as  there  Is  a  fantasy  gap.  The 
young  are  not  so  much  burdened  by  the  hal- 
lucinations and  delusions  of  the  late  forties 
and  early  fifties  as  are  their  elders.  We  of  the 
older  generation  who  are  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  the  so-called  establishment  that 
holds  the  power,  should  ponder  upon  our  own 
errors.  The  choice  between  destroying  our- 
selves and  mending  our  ways  should  be  for 
the  majority  of  Americans  to  make.  The  ma- 
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Jorlty  has  apparently  recognized  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  a  mistake.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  majority  realizes  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  future.  Whether  we  pre- 
serve democracy  or  become  a  fasclstlc  State 
depends  today,  not  on  whether  our  youth  will 
stop  their  protests,  but  rather  upon  whether 
the  rest  of  us  will  listen  and  think  and  act 
now  In  rationally  moral  ways.  "A  Society  that 
hates  Its  young  people  has  no  future".  We 
must  not  be  that  Society. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SUPPORTS 
AMERICAN  POLICY  AND  AMER- 
ICAN   SER-VnCEMEN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  contributions  that  the 
Nation's  veteran  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Legion,  make  to  our  na- 
tional life  is  providing  constant  remind- 
ers that  patriotism  is  every  citizen's 
obligation.  The  organization  provides 
leadership  in  establishing  patriotic  ob- 
servances. A  more  recent  effort  is  in  con- 
nection with  Flag  Day — June  14.  In  con- 
nection with  this  program,  the  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  J. 
Milton  Patrick,  made  a  statement  which 
is  included  below : 

American  Legion  ANNOtrNCES  Nation-Wide 
Movement  To  Muster  Sttpport  for  Amer- 
ican Policy  and  American  Servicemen 

Indiananolis,  Ind. — A  move  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  an  "aroused  America."  by  petition 
and  by  a  "visible  display  of  concerned  citi- 
zenship." was  revealed  today  by  National 
Commander  J.  Milton  Patrick,  of  Sklatock, 
Okla. 

The  Legion  chief  said  he  was  contacting 
Legion  leaders  In  every  state,  calling  for  a 
grass  roots  movement,  programs  to  be  Ini- 
tiated by  some  16,000  local  Legion  posts,  to 
show  the  true  spirit  of  America  and  the 
depth  of  support  for  a  national  pwUcy  seek- 
ing peace  with  honor  In  Vietnam. 

Patrick  said  he  was  encouraging  local  Post 
leadership  to  use  "your  own  thinking  and 
Imagination,"  to  plan  programs  that  would 
be  most  effective  In  the  local  community  but, 
by  bulletin  to  state  Legion  Commanders,  Ad- 
jutants and  National  Executive  Committee- 
men, was  outlining  a  number  of  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  that  could  be 
adopted  to  local  usage. 

"We  suggest  the  circulation  of  petitions, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  re^>onslble  citi- 
zenship. 

"We  further  propose  d  local  'parade  of 
flags,'  or  "public  patriotic  rally,'  for  Flag  Day 
(June  14),  Independence  Day,  or  any  other 
date  In  the  Immediate  future  most  suitable 
to  the  loc«J  community.  This  we  propose  In 
the  belief  a  visible  display  of  patriotism  Is 
essential  In  the  present  crisis. 

"We  also  suggest  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  be  given  a  place  of  honor  In  any 
local  observance  as  a  means  of  giving  these 
young  men  the  heroes  welcome  they  deserve, 
but  probably  dldnt  receive  when  they  re- 
turned from  active  service,"  he  continued. 

Patrick  said  he  also  was  suggesting  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  student  groups  of  all  ages,  grade 
school,  high  school  and  college,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  civic,  fraternal,  service  and 
patriotic  groups.  "The  dissenter,  the  rabble 
rouser  and  the  radical  represent  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  rising  generation  and  we  want 
the  truly  concerned  young  people  who  love 
their  country,  and  that  Is  by  far  the  most 
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of  them,  to  know  we  recognize  their  stake 
In  the  future  of  America,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  them  In  planning  Its  future  and 
recognizing  Its  past." 

The  Legion  chief  said  he  felt  the  present 
program  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  yet  devised  to  Implement  the 
theme  of  his  term  of  office  as  National  Com- 
mander, which  Is:  "Unity  and  Service  for 
America — U.S.A." 

Noting  the  volume  of  letters,  telephone 
calls  and  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  Legionnaires  and  non-Leglon- 
nalres  alike,  coming  into  all  offices  of  the 
Legion,  Patrick  said:  "The  public  Is  looking 
to  The  American  Legion  to  take  the  lead, 
and  we  propose  to  provide  that  leadership 
now,  when  It  Is  needed  and  wanted." 

He  discounted  the  notion  of  taking  a  {>ollt- 
Ical  point  of  view,  saying:  "The  Legion,  by 
virtue  of  Its  Congressional  charter.  Is  non- 
poUtlcal.  The  course  we  champion  now  Is  the 
same  as  that  which  we  followed  during  the 
Johnson  and  Kennedy  administrations.  The 
course  we  pursue  Is.  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, neither  Republican  nor  Democrat,  but 
American." 


ROCHE  LABORATORIES,  A  PUBLIC- 
MINDED  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
hooves me  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  some  facts  about  Roche 
Laboratories,  a  division  of  Hoffmann-La 
Roche,  Inc.,  of  Nutley,  N.J. 

Although  Roche  has  a  history  of  phil- 
anthropic endeavors  for  which  it  re- 
mained anonymous,  I  recently  dealt  with 
the  company  on  a  matter  that  should 
receive  public  approbation. 

A  constituent  with  a  sick  child  requir- 
ing doses  of  Larodopa  could  not  locate  a 
doctor  to  administer  the  medication 
when  it  was  an  experimental  drug.  A 
■Washington-based  neiu-ologist  agreed  to 
accept  the  child  into  an  experimental 
group,  although  supplies  of  the  drug  were 
scarce.  Knowing  that  Roche  had  spon- 
sored a  collaborative  study  of  Larodopa, 
I  contacted  a  representative  of  the  com- 
pan>'.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  was  informed 
that  the  neurologist  would  be  supplied 
with  the  required  drugs  after  displaying 
the  necessary  FDA  approval. 

On  June  5  the  FDA  announced  ap- 
proved of  Larodopa  as  a  new  drug.  It  is 
the  culmination  of  a  major  eCFort  by  the 
company.  Over  100  leading  research  cen- 
ters, which  investigated  the  clinical  use 
of  the  drug  in  thousands  of  patients, 
participated  in  the  study  of  Larodopa  in 
order  to  develop  the  necessary  data. 

Roche  had  decided  on  a  major  com- 
mitment to  make  the  drug  available  In 
large  quantities,  while  developing  a  qual- 
ity control  procedure  that  would  assure 
the  purity  and  imifonnity  of  Larodopa. 
The  initial  distribution  of  Larodopa  has 
been  channeled  through  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 400  hospitals.  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
patients  currently  on  Larodopa  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  adequate  doses  and  new 
patients  can  be  assured  of  continuous 
therapy  once  they  are  started. 

Roche  Laboratories  is  truly  a  public 
service  oriented  private  enterprise. 
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THE  NEW  GRADUATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTJISIAIiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  also  the  home  ol  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Over  the 
past  weekend  graduation  day  evolved  in 
a  new  manner  from  what  most  of  us  ex- 
perienced and  cherish  in  our  memories. 

Unfortunately,  a  small  minority  of  col- 
lege graduates  persist  in  public  displays 
of  animalistic  nature  to  demonstrate 
they  are  unprepared  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge as  individuals  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive and  free  enterprise  society.  They 
have  never  learned  discipline  or  eti- 
quette. 

Understanding  that  the  majority  of 
the  qualified  and  morally  responsible 
youth  do  not  receive  sensational  newspa- 
per coverage.  I  insert  several  pertinent 
local  news  stories  covering  the  antics  of 
the  new  graduation: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  7,   1970] 

Catcaixs  Mar  Graduation  at  Collsce  Park 

(By  Stephen  Neary) 

The  University  of  Maryland  celebrated  Its 
164th  commencement  yesterday,  granting  al- 
most 4,000  degrees  In  a  ceremony  marked  by 
one  arrest  and  occasional  heckling — much  of 
It  from  parents.  Thus  ended  the  stormiest 
year  of  student  dissent  in  the  university's 
history. 

The  400  or  so  uniformed  Maryland  national 
guardsmen  called  to  the  College  Park  campus 
May  4  were  on  alert  yesterday  in  nearby  ar- 
mories, but  none  of  them  attended  the  three- 
hour  ceremony. 

Instead,  about  50  plainclothes  Klaryland 
and  Prince  George's  County  p>ollcemen  wear- 
ing American  flag  lapel  pins  for  identifica- 
tion purposes  patrolled  the  Cole  Fleldhouse. 
About  eight  of  them  formed  a  protective 
cordon  around  the  speaker's  platform. 

The  heckling  and  booing  began  about  mid- 
way through  the  program,  when  clusters  in 
the  7.000-person  audience,  composed  mostly 
of  the  graduates'  families  and  friends,  dis- 
agreed with  a  speech  being  given  by  Student 
Government  Association  President  Stuart  J. 
Robinson. 

The  noise  from  the  audience  continued 
and  turned  Into  chants  of  "Throw  them  out" 
when  a  handful  of  robed  graduates  stood 
and  began  to  dispense  "people's  diplomas" 
that  had  been  handed  to  them  from  friends 
In  the  audience. 

Many  of  the  3,000  graduates  present  would 
not  accept  the  mock  diplomas,  granted  In 
the  field  of  "radical  awareness"  by  the 
Democratic  Radical  Union  of  Maryland  "in 
honor  of  your  completion  of  the  requisite 
courses  of  fascist  indoctrination  and  perva- 
sive dehumanizatlon  .  .  ." 

The  one  arrest  was  largely  unnoticed  in 
the  confusion.  University  officials  reported 
that  Richard  J.  Muirhead.  22,  of  ElUcott  City, 
had  been  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 

Muirhead,  a  graduating  senior,  was  ar- 
rested after  a  ttissle  with  a  state  policeman, 
the  officials  said,  and  had  been  one  of  those 
In  the  audience  handing  the  mock  diplomas 
to  the  graduates  on  the  floor. 

University  President  Wilson  H.  Elkins  won 
loud  applause  when  he  interrupted  the  dem- 
onstration with  a  plea  to  "continue  the  pro- 
gram" and  was  followed  by  a  performance 
by  the  University  Glee  Club. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  choral  group's  second  song,  "The  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  brought  parents 
and  friends,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
graduates,  to  their  feet.  Apparently  they  were 
applauding  the  song's  patriotic  merits. 

At  the  same  time,  other  groups  of  gradu- 
ates wearing  peace  placards  on  top  of  their 
gowns,  rose  to  their  feet,  some  with  raised 
fist,  to  applaud  the  song's  "radical"  message. 

Meanwhile,  the  demonstrating  students 
continued  to  pass  out  the  "radical"  diplomas 
to  those  who  accept  them.  Some  graduates 
took  the  rolled  papers  only  to  throw  them  on 
the  floor. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  7, 1970] 
UNtVERsriT  or  Martuand  E^xkrcises  Sparsely 

Attended 

(By  Lance  Gay) 

The  red  standards  of  modern  student  re- 
bellion yielded  to  the  black  robes  of  medieval 
ceremony  yesterday  as  nearly  4,000  were 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Only  about  half  of  the  graduating  class 
attended  the  two-hour  exercises  and  lees 
than  10  percent  of  the  faculty  came  to  of- 
ficiate. Some  students  wore  red  armbands 
and  carried  "peace"  and  "strike"  placards 
around  their  necks. 

The  morning  ceremonies  were  held  In  Cole 
Field  House.  The  sprawling  College  Park 
campus  was  decked  out  with  red,  white,  and 
blue  bunting  and  American  flags  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  same  campus  was  the  scene  of 
student-police  confrontations  in  May. 

University  President  Wilson  H.  Elkins,  in 
one  of  his  rare  appearances  before  the  stu- 
dent body,  congratulated  the  graduates  for 
"attaining  their  cherished  goal."  His  brief 
remarks  commended  the  university's  board 
of  regents  for  their  support  as  the  role  of  the 
university  and  the  pressures  have  grown 
more  complex.  Seven  of  the  12  regents 
attended. 

unphecede:nted  move 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  a  student  rep- 
resentative was  permitted  to  address  the 
graduating  body. 

Stu  Robinson,  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association,  bis  head  shaved 
from  recent  training  at  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  training  center  at  Parrls  Island,  told 
the  graduates,  "You  have  learned  many 
things  In  many  ways.  In  the  classroom  and 
from  the  professors  you  have  learned  facts. 
...  In  the  streets  and  on  the  mall,  from  jjo- 
Uce  and  National  Guard,  you  have  learned 
to  wash  tear  gas  from  your  eyes  and  tend 
bruises  you  received  from  clubbings." 

To  cries  of  "right  on"  and  applause  from 
the  students,  Robinson  warned  them  not  to 
heed  those  who  "urge  you  to  seek  national 
unity  and  lower  your  voices."  You  must  not 
"listen  to  the  siren  song  of  false  tranquility," 
he  told  the  group. 

"people's  diplomas" 

Boos  and  hisses  arose  from  the  audience 
of  about  8,000,  predominantly  parents  and 
observers. 

After  his  speech,  students  i>assed  out 
"People's  Diplomas"  to  the  group.  Some  In 
the  audience  yelled  for  the  students  to  be 
"thrown  out"  while  they  distributed  about 
three  boxes  of  the  papers. 

The  choir  then  sang  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  Dissenting  students  cheered,  re- 
garding the  civil  war  tune  as  having  radical 
connotations,  while  others  In  the  audience 
stood  and  applauded,  apparently  regarding 
the  choice  of  the  song  as  patriotically 
motivated. 

The  yellow,  ornate  scrolls  designated  Peo- 
ple's Diplomas,  congratulated  graduates  for 
"your  oompletion  of  the  requisite  coxirsea  of 
fascist  indoctrination  and  pervasive  debu- 
miuilaatlon.  and  In  reoognition  of  yotir  sur- 


vival despite  political  repression,  gestapo  pig 
tactics,  hysterically  paranoic  administrators 
and  plain  being  f---ed  over  .  .  ." 

One  graduating  student  not  In  a  robe  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct. 
I\>lice  said  be  had  pushed  a  plainclothes 
state  trooper. 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can OouncU  on  Education,  in  his  commence- 
ment address  urged  educators  to  "shield  otir 
universities  against  destructive  forces"  both 
within  and  without  "whlle'we  work  together 
for  their  Improvement." 

"Like  all  other  social  Institutions,"  he  told 
the  assemblage,  "the  university^  is  Imperfect. 
To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  It  must  accom- 
modate to  change,  and  to  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity it  must  promote  change  and  antici- 
pate as  well  as  evaluate  future  options.  The 
university,  at  its  beet,  however.  Is  an  Instru- 
ment of  both  stability  and  change,"  Logan 
concluded,  urging  that  the  institutions  be 
maintained  as  bastions  of  rationality  and 
clvlUty, 

Dr.  Logan  was  among  three  who  received^ 
honorary  degrees. 

With  a  kiss,  a  handshake  and  flowers.  Dr. 
Elkins  conferred  actress  Julie  Andrews  an 
honorary  doctorate  in  fine  arts.  Civil  War 
historian  Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin  received  tin 
honorary  doctorate  of  letters  and  Edwin  H. 
Gott,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
U.S.  Steel,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  laws. 

Later  3.249  undergraduate  and  710  ad- 
vanced degrees  were  given  to  the  candidates. 
Those  undergraduates  who  did  not  attend 
were  to  receive  their  degrees  by  mall. 

Faculty  members,  reached  at  home,  said 
they  did  not  attend  the  ceremony  because 
the  event  was  usually  boring  and  tedious. 
Another  professor  said  that  the  move  was  not 
a  planned  boycott,  but  rather  part  of  a  "gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  faculty"  to  express  their 
protest  of  administration  handling  of  student 
protests  In  the  first  three  weeks  in  May,  when 
classes  were  disrupted  by  student  demonstra- 
tions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jime  7,  1970] 
Area   Graduates  Hear  HEW  AmE 

James  L.  Parmer,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department, 
told  the  graduating  class  of  Prince  Georges 
Community  College  yesterday  that  the  na- 
tion has  not  provided  sufficient  opportunity 
for  the  disadvantaged  people. 

"Where  we  have  failed  is  in  opening  the 
doors  to  upward  mobility"  for  poor  Negroes, 
whites,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Indians,  he  said. 

Farmer,  head  of  the  Congress  for  Racial 
Equality  (CORE)  from  1961-66,  compared 
today's  oampus  dissent  to  labor  activiam  In 
the  1930's  and  civil  rights  campaigns  in  the 
1960's.  He  said  conflict  would  be  beneflclal  If 
It  is  is  non-violent. 

President  Watson  F.  Plndell  conferred  de- 
grees on  299  students  In  ceremonies  in  the 
Largo  campus.  It  was  the  11th  commence- 
ment for  the  college,  which  was  founded  in 
1958. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  7,   1970] 

ViRoiNU  Untversitt  Rnrs  Reflect 
Tradition,  Unrest 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

Charlottesville,  Va. — Nearly  2,000  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  students  were  receiving  de- 
grees here  this  weekend  in  exercises  that  re- 
flected both  campus  tradition  and  recent 
student  protest  activities. 

University  President  Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr. 
deUvers  the  final  address  today  on  the  mag- 
nificent green  Lawn  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
designed  more  than  150  years  ago. 

Playing  marches  from  the  Jeffersonian  era, 
a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band  provides  the  music 
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for  the  ceremony,  the  highlight  of  which  Is 
the  procession  of  graduates  and  faculty. 

At  the  same  time,  leaders  of  the  student 
strike  movement  have  urged  degree  candi- 
dates to  forsake  the  traditional  cap  and 
gown  as  a  final  mark  of  protest  for  this 
school  year. 

MAJORITY   BACKS  ROBES 

An  unknown  number  of  students  had 
failed  to  obtain  black  robes,  but  a  majority 
voted  In  a  recent  referendum  to  wear  the 
academic  costume.  A  university  spokesman 
announced  yesterday  that  the  formal  dress 
will  be  optional  this  year  for  those  "who  pre- 
fer not  to  wear  them." 

The  parting  gesture  Is  meant  "In  a  way 
of  protesting  against  business  as  usual,"  ex- 
plained Steve  Squire,  a  former  student  who 
has  been  active  In  anti-war  demonstrations 
here  and  serves  as  a  coordinator  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Mobilization  Committee. 

In  one  of  the  paradoxical  touches  that 
characterize  the  unrest  at  Jefferson's  school, 
the  long-haired  youth  spent  bis  weekend 
handing  out  gowns  to  students  lined  up  In 
Newcombe  Hall  here. 

At  rooms  flanking  the  Lawn,  formal  call- 
ing  cards   still    Identify   students    who   re- 
mained in  class  this  spring  and  leaders  of  the 
\  strike  movement  at  this  rapidly  expanding 

educational  center  once  known  as  a  finish- 
ing school  for  Virginia  gentlemen. 

Long  hair  and  dungarees  have  replaced  the 
coat  and  tie  but,  "It's  still  a  place  where  a 
^certain   style    and    grace   prevail,"   said    one 
'  ^ampus  source. 

Yet,  protest  rallies  on  the  Lawn,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Viet  Cong  flags  at  times,  two 
brief  occupations  of  a  campus  building  and 
a  "bonk-in  for  peace"  on  a  nearby  highway 
gave  t^e  151 -year-old  university  its  most 
troubled  spring  since  disturbances  of  Its 
early  yearg. 

Before  *he  final  exercises  this  weekend, 
workmen  painted  over  strike  slogans  on  the 
walls  of  the  Rotunda,  the  protests  quieted 
and  Shannon  h^d  weathered  the  initial  burst 
of  criticism  for  bis  response  to  the  disorders 
early  in  May. 

Meeting  on  the  eve  of  graduation,  the 
school's  board  of  visitors  gave  Shannon  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  his  leadership,  but 
acknowledged  "differences  of  opinion"  on  the 
methods  used  and  pledged  a  continuing 
study  of  ways  to  deal  with  future  protests. 

student  speaks 

Yesterday,  at  Class  Day  exercises,  a  stu- 
dent speaker  challenged  alumni  and  stu- 
dents who  insist  on  operating  the  university 
according  to  their  own  rights. 

"Both  the  Irate  alumnus  and  restless  stu- 
dent would  castigate  the  university  for  Its 
unwillingness  to  become  a  political  Instru- 
ment, their  political  Instrument,"  declared 
Frederick  L.  Greene  of  Colonial  Heights,  Va., 
a  fourth-year  medical  student  chosen  by 
senior  class  officers  as  the  day's  student 
speaker. 

Praising  Shannon's  conduct,  Greene  said 
certain  alumni  and  student  activists  failed  to 
realize  the  university  Is  not  a  "public  corpor- 
ation accountable  to  shareholders"  nor  a 
"town  meeting  of  transient  student  citizens, 
but  Is  a  charitable  trust  in  the  public  in- 
terest." 

He  said  most  students  fire  not  Interested 
In  the  "participatory  democracy"  urged  by 
campus  activists  and  that  the  faculty  de- 
serves Immunity  from  pressures  that  would 
dictate  its  goals. 

"If  we  win  teach  the  rest  of  the  Imp.atlent 
world  that  persuasion  is  the  only  weapon  In 
the  conflict  and  that  reason  Is  the  only  ar- 
biter, I  think  we  shall  survive,"  Greene  said. 

Retired  Navy  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson, 
former  chief  of  naval  operations,  addressed 
candidates  for  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
commissions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Greene,  meanwhile,  received  an  award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  school  of 
medicine.  Presented  Algernon  Sidney  SuIU- 
van  awards  for  "excellence  of  character  and 
service  to  humanity"  were  Julia  L.  Weaver 
of  McLean,  recipient  of  a  nursing  degree, 
and  retiring  law  professor  T.  Munford  Boyd, 
a  blind  scholar  credited  with  inspiring  gen- 
erations of  new  lawyers  here. 
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POPULATION  INCREASES 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  GAINS  CLEAN 
AIR  AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  the  largest  city  in  America 
areawise,  is  justly  proud  of  its  accom- 
plishments in  the  antipollution  field. 
With  a  large  metropolitan  area,  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  and  solid  waste 
problems  are  apparent,  but  the  consoli- 
dated city  of  Jacksonville  is  vigorously 
attempting  to  overcome  these  problems. 
Jacksonville  has  just  won  a  national 
competition  for  cleaner  air;  and  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  from  this  north 
Florida  city,  I  want  to  bring  attention 
to  the  city's  accomplishments — through 
official  and  private  efforts — to  the  Na- 
tion. I  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Jacksonville  Jour- 
nal: 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  June  2, 

19701 

Jacksonville  Wins  Clean  Air  Award 

(ByPaulMcGlnty) 

Jacksonville  Is  one  of  11  national  win- 
ners of  the  Cleaner  Air  Week  Blue  Ribbon 
for  outstanding  performance  in  air  quality 
education. 

Charles  N.  Howison,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Cleaner  Air  Week  Committee,  said 
Jacksonville  survived  competition  with 
some  161  other  urban  and  regional  Cleaner 
Air  Week  programs  to  win. 

The  11  winners  exhibited  a  combination 
of  creative  concepts  of  air  conservation  edu- 
cation based  on  analysis  of  community  air 
quality  and  spurred  by  individual  effort, 
said  Howison. 

Other  winners  are  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  the 
state  of  Colorado;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  The  Dela- 
ware Valley;  Elizabeth,  N.J.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Nassau  County,  N.Y.;  Mertden,  Conn.; 
New  York  City  and  the  State  of  Texas. 

Howison  described  JacksonvUle's  program 
as  an  effort  "to  make  the  Individual  resi- 
dent a  participant  in  several  Cleaner  Air 
Week  programs,"  during  the  final  week  of 
October,  the  time  set  aside  for  clean  air 
observances. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  worked  with 
the  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
Association  in  distributing  orientation  lit- 
erature reporting  JacksonvUle's  air  quaUty 
and  highlighting  problems. 

Among  the  1969  Air  Week's  innovations 
was  an  advertisement  running  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  of  local  newspapers  heralding 
a  "Cleaner  Air  Week  Hot  Line."  A  caller 
could  contact  his  congressman  to  ask  that 
JacksonvUle  be  designated  an  air  quality 
region. 

Neighboring  cities  rectivlng  certificates  for 
Meritorious  Cleaner  Air  Week  achievements 
are  Atlanta,  Charleston  a&4  Columbia,  B.C. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  most  thoughtful  letter  con- 
cerning population  increases  from 
Wayne  E.  Moore,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics, Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.C. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  aware  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  I  include  Its  text  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Department  of  Physics, 

Clemson  UNrvEasrrT, 
Clemson,  S.C.  April  30. 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Sir:  On  July  18,  1969,  the  President  sent 
to  Congress  a  message  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  unchecked  population  increase  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  a  committee  on 
population  growth  be  established.  On  July 
25,  1969,  Senators  Mundt  and  McClellan  co- 
sponsored  BUI  S.  2701  which  would  create 
said  committee.  The  biU  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  and 
hearings  before  that  committee  were  begun 
on  September  15,  1969.  On  September  24th, 
Senator  Mundt  submitted  Senate  Report  91- 
431  which  WM  to  accompany  S.  2701.  On 
February  18,  1970,  Representative  Slsk  called 
up  House  Resolution  819  which  led  to  con- 
sideration and  subsequent  passage  of  the  cor- 
responding Hoxise  BIU  H.R.  15165.  During  the 
interim  between  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  and  the  passage  of  H.R.  15165,  the 
net  Increase  in  our  country's  population,  by 
conservative  estimate,  was  the  staggering  fig- 
\ire  of  roughly  one  million,  two  hundred 
thousand  individuals!  In  perspecUve,  this 
Increase  in  peculation  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  original 
Colonies  In  1750  and  is  about  half  of  the 
total  population  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Even  more  awesome  is  the  net  Increase 
in  world  population,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  fifty-two  million,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pet^le  during  the  same  215  day  period. 
The  latter  increase  is  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  total  population  of  these  United 
States  1  I  submit  to  you.  Representative 
Dingell,  that  the  problem  of  peculation  con- 
trol is  the  greatest  dilemma  that  mankind 
has  ever  faced  and  is  the  most  urgent  Is- 
sue which  you  as  a  legislator  will  confront. 

There  are  many  avenues  by  which  to  en- 
large on  this  Issue.  I  should  like  to  touch 
briefiy  on  those  aspects  which  seem  to  be  of 
greatest  import.  One  effect  that  an  increase 
in  population  has  is  to  alter  the  distribution 
of  people  as  a  function  of  the  land  area.  Thus 
far  in  America  we  have  witnessed  an  almost 
continual  exodus  from  rural  areas  to  the 
cities.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  first 
Statesmen  In  this  country  to  openly  ex- 
press concern  about  this  trend.  Having  toured 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  he  voiced  his  con- 
cern about  the  urban  problem  In  a  letter  In 
the  year  1800  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush: 

"I  view  great  cities  as  pestUenttal  to  the 
morals,  the  health  and  the  liberties  of  man. 
True,  they  nourish  some  of  the  elegant  arts, 
but  the  useful  ones  can  thrive  elsewhere, 
and  less  perfection  in  the  others,  with  more 
health,  virtue  and  freedom  would  be  my 
choice." 

Only  three  year*  later,  in  a  letter  to  David 
WilUams,  Jefferson  wrote: 

"Even  here  we  find  too  stromg  a  current 
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from  the  country  to  the  towns;  and  Instances 
are  begins. ng  to  appear  cf  that  species  of 
misery,  which  you  are  so  humanely  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve.  Although  we  have  In  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  the  lesson  of  their  expe- 
rience to  warn  us.  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  we 
shall  have  the  firmness  and  wisdom  to  profit 
by  It." 

Today,  we  and  all  of  the  people  of  this 
great  nation,  have  seen  these  words  assume 
an  almost  prophetic  character:  the  break 
down  of  the  huxnan  personality  when  forced 
to  co-exist,  in  close  proximity  and.  often.  In 
a  wretohed  environment,  with  a  vaat  sea  of 
other  personalities  has  become  all  too  com- 
mon and  Is  manifested  in  waves  of  riots  and 
cnme  in  our  dty  streets.  Our  burgeoning 
jxjpulace.  cjupled  with  the  movement  of 
f)eople  frcm  less  populated  area."<  to  the  cities, 
has  forced  the  affluent  and  the  starving  to- 
gether and  In  so  do4ng  has  opened  human- 
ity's eyes  a  little  wider  to  probleni^  which  in 
the  past  havo  simply  been  ignored.  As  the 
weight  of  humanity  increases,  the  crush  of 
Its  problems  become  less  and  less  ignorable. 

Consider  the  problem  cf  providing  the 
e-iergy  for  the  needs  of  the  world  a  mere 
thirty  years  hence,  assuming  that  the  pres- 
ent population  increase  goes  unimpeded. 
What  the  next  generation  must  face  in  that 
event  Is  a  world  v.-l'h  the  astonishing  popula- 
tion of  twice  tha-  of  today.  No  generation 
in  history  will  have  been  asked  to  shoulder 
a  burden  as  he.-'.vy  as  the  one  which  the  next 
must  carry.  Although  the  energy  provided  to 
the  Earth  by  Solar  radiation  could,  in  the 
best  circtimstances.  provide  food  for  more 
than  ten  times  the  present  world  population, 
practically  speaking  the  ability  to  feed  even 
twice  today's  population  would  presently  re- 
quire the  utilization  of  almost  every  square 
Inch  of  the  Earth's  uninhabited,  arable  land. 
With  such  a  grlgantic  demand,  the  Earth's 
reserve  of  fossilized  fuel  could  not  possibly 
provide  the  energy  requirements  of  civiliza- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  time;  only  solar  or 
nuclear  power  could  fulfl'il  the  long  term 
needs  of  seven  billion  people. 

The  problems  of  presen-ing  a  life  sustain- 
ing environment  are  quite  possibly  unsolv- 
able.  For  example,  in  1969  alone,  more  than 
one  million  acres  of  oxygen  producing  trees 
and  plants  were  stripped  and  paved  over  In 
the  United  States.  Though  as  much  as  sev- 
enty {jercent  of  the  Earth's  oxygen  is  pro- 
duced by  ocean  phytoplankton,  the  paving 
over  of  a  large  pwrtion  of  the  remaining 
thirty  percent  (land  vegetation)  would  have 
far  reaching  Implications  for  the  constit- 
uency of  our  atmosphere  fnot  to  mention 
the  pollution  of  the  oceans  themselves).  (At 
the  rate  of  a  million  acres  per  year,  the 
United  States  can  expect  one  half  of  every 
square  Inch  of  its  land  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  time  of  its  millenlum).  Already  such 
planners  as  Constantinos  Ooxiadis  of  Greece 
have  proposed  that  the  future  dwelling  plac* 
of  man  will  be  one  vast  city  covering  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Earth's  land  area.  Some  have 
proposed  that  to  solve  many  of  the  problems 
which  an  Increase  In  population  creates  we 
must  begin  to  build  new  cities  In  areas  not 
already  urbanized.  If  we  began  today  the 
Sisyphean  task  of  constructing  a  new  city 
each  month  would  house  a  number  of  In- 
dividuals equal  to  the  Increase  In  population 
of  this  country  for  the  preceding  month,  our 
first  city  would  contain  roughly  150.000  peo- 
ple and  the  last  month  of  the  year  2.000 
would  see  the  erection  of  a  city  for  more  than 
250.000  Inhabitants.  During  that  interval  we 
would  have  created  368  such  cities — almost 
three  times  over  the  present  number  of 
.American  cities  with  populations  of  100.000 
or  more!  What  Ls  even  more  astounding  how- 
ever is  the  effect  upon  the  ecological  balance 
such  a  dispersion  of  people  across  the  land 
would  generate.  In  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  there  are  already  almost 
no  enclaves  left  which  can  support  a  self 
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sustaining  wildlife  population.  By  cutting 
across  the  land  with  more  roads  and  cities 
would  deprive  already  dttulnishlng  species  of 
the  last  vestige  of  that  precious  commodity — 
wlldness.  No  country  In  the  world  can  attest 
to  the  destruction  of  wlldness  that  this  coun- 
try— a  virtually  untouched  land  only  three 
hundred  years  old — has  seen.  Today  for  the 
first  time  in  this  nation's  history,  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  are  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  or  not  tlielr  country  can  af- 
ford to  lose  any  more  of  Its  wlldness.  They 
are  questioning  whether  or  not  their  altera- 
tion of  the  ecosystem  Is  an  Irreversible  proc- 
ess and  if  so,  what  the  value  of  holding  on  to 
wilderness  is.  Resettlement  and  dispersion  of 
people  Into  rural  and  wilderness  areas  is  no 
solution  to  the  population  problem.  At  best 
it  is  a  tactic  to  delay  more  responsible  action; 
the  result  of  such  a  program  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  further  devastation  of  the 
nation's  wlldness. 

Also  to  be  reckoned  with  Is  the  continual 
advance  of  the  life-expectancy.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  artificial  organs 
coupled  with  the  possible  breakthrough  In 
geriatrics  which  our  newly  gained  knowledge 
of  molecular  biology  promises,  we  may  soon 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  society  of  bl- 
centenarlans.  In  this  event,  if  no  rise  in 
population  is  to  be  achieved,  our  population 
growth  would  not  only  have  to  reach  zero- 
growth  but  for  a  while  It  would  be  required 
to  fall  to  a  non-regenerative  level  until  such 
time  as  the  mortality  rate  again  isalanced 
the  rates  of  migration  and  fertility. 

Another  serious  predicament  which  a  ris- 
ing population  has  generated  strikes  at  the 
very  roots  of  our  form  of  government.  The 
founding  fathers  of  this  nation  were  the 
product  of  centuries  of  experimentation  In 
government:  some  p)ast  forms  being  repre- 
sentative, others  totalitarian.  This  country 
is,  in  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  experiment,  the  progress 
of  which  Is  gauged  by  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration. The  concept  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple had,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, been  developing  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  relative  terms,  the  minds  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  politically  sophisticated.  The  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustlve.  rich  America  was  the 
ideal  soil  In  which  to  plant  the  roots  of  this 
idea.  The  problems  of  Interaction  between 
individuals  were  minimized  since  a  livelihood 
was  available  from  the  land  for  the  willing, 
and  the  land  was  available  in  what  seemed 
to  be  unlimited  quantity  for  whoever  de- 
sired it.  This  is  not  to  say  that  life  was 
easy  then,  but  rather  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lems of  those  days  were  of  a  much  different 
character  than  those  of  a  densely  populated, 
urban  society  such  as  our  own.  Settlements 
were  small  enough  that  issues  of  representa- 
tion were  intensely  personal.  Inasmuch  as 
each  Individual  represents  a  unique  set  of 
vested  Interests  the  larger  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals the  greater  the  range  of  desires 
that  must  be  satisfied  by  a  governing  body. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  unanimity  relg^ned 
supreme  in  the  early  days  of  our  country 
but  that  the  relatively  small  populace  then 
was  well  fit  for  the  trial  of  representative 
government,  particularly  when  united  In  a 
common  cause  such  as  resistance  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  English.  In  contrast  the 
already  impoverished,  densely  populated 
eighteenth  century  Asiatic  nations  and  even 
some  of  the  European  nations  were  moving 
towards  a  more  highly  centralized  governing 
system:  one  designed  to  meet  the  multi- 
tudinous needs  of  a  vast  number  of  rather 
poor  people.  The  United  States  has  already 
reached  the  ranks  of  the  densely  populated. 
Of  the  126  largest  sovereign  nations,  the 
United  States  ranks  69th  In  population  den- 
sity; China  stands  45th.  But  our  vast  number 
of  people  are  certainly  not  yet  materially 
poor.  Insofar  as  the  wealth  of  the  world's 
people  is  directly  proportional  to  the  available 
natural    resources    and   the   distribution    of 
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these  resources,  we  can  expect  the  per  capita 
wealth  to  begin  to  decrease  when  the  supply 
of  non-reconvertible  resources  reaches  a  cer- 
tain critical  level.  That  day  is  perhaps  many 
generations  hence  for  this  nation.  Yet  there 
are  already  signs  that  the  American  people 
have  reached  a  plateau  in  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  With  the  advent  of  a  population 
double  that  of  today.  It  is  questionable  that 
we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  wealth  in  this  country  and  even  less  likely 
that  our  living  standard  can  rise  appreciably 
higher  than  that  at  present.  Thus  the  out- 
look for  America,  if  the  population  is  not 
soon  stabilized,  is  that  of  becoming  a  nation 
with  vast  numbers  of  p>eople  with,  at  most, 
a  fixed  level  of  wealth;  that  is,  a  nation  whose 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  quite  i>ar- 
allel  to  many  of  those  which  are  today  ruled 
by  totalitarian  government.  As  more  and 
more  people  inhabit  the  land,  each  with  his 
own  singular  interests,  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  legal  restraints  by  the  governing 
powers  must  be  instituted.  Very  recently. 
Senator  Mansfield  commented  that  ".  .  .  this 
nation  Is  up  to  Its  neck  In  laws."  I  assert 
that  as  our  numbers  Increase  the  natural 
progress  of  things  Is  for  government  to  gain 
ground  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  It  Is  time 
that  we  asked  ourselves,  "Is  democracy  head- 
ing full  circle?" 

So  we  seek  to  discover  what  it  is  that  can 
be  done  if  we  as  a  people  decide  to  take 
preventive  steps.  Tliere  are  already  various 
so-called  population  control  programs  In 
existence  throughout  the  world.  I  use  the 
word  "so-called"  simply  because,  almost 
exclusively,  these  programs  are  programs  for 
providing  individuals  with  contraceptives. 
Admittedly  a  contraceptive  of  some  sort  is 
the  rudiment  of  any  successful  program  for 
population  control.  But  simply  providing 
the  mearw  of  control  is  certainly  no  guaran- 
tee that  control  will  result.  In  general  the 
decrease  In  population  growth  resulting  from 
these  programs  has  been  minuscule  if  at  all 
measurable.  Ostensibly  at  least,  the  cause 
for  such  failure  is  more  or  less  clear;  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  number  of  children 
the  average  family  of  today  "wants"  exceeds 
the  number  two.  As  long  as  this  desire  re- 
mains, no  present  day  program  for  con- 
traception can  stem  the  flow  of  humanity. 
Examining  the  picture  more  closely  we  find 
that  there  are  a  myriad  of  reasons  far 
"wanting"  more  than  two  children.  For  ex- 
ample. In  this  country,  the  most  prominent 
religions — Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jewish — 
have  tacitly.  If  not  openly,  encouraged  their 
numbers  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
fill  the  Earth  and  subdue  it,"  as  It  is  writ- 
ten In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  this 
generation  we  have  seen  this  commission  ful- 
filled In  every  respect.  Man.  three  and  one 
half  billion  strong,  now  has  achieved  the 
power  to  totally  annihilate  his  Earth.  Yet 
today  the  religious  leaders  of  the  world  have 
failed  to  come  to  gripe  with  this  issue  and 
in  some  instances  have  not  so  much  as 
endorsed  the  use  of  contraceptives!  In  broad- 
er terms  the  religious  community  has  created 
a  substantial  doubt  In  their  followlngs  as 
to  the  morality  of  birth  control.  The  result 
is  a  tragic  mismatch  of  ethics  to  morality, 
coupled  with  the  equaling  danmlng  fear  to 
act. 

As  a  second  instance,  our  entire  legal  and 
tax  structure  sanctifies  the  unchecked  prolif- 
eration of  the  species.  There  has  been  some 
encouragement  from  legislators  on  the  state 
level.  For  example,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  state  of  Colorado  has  recently  con- 
sidered limiting  the  legal  number  of  tax  de- 
pendents to  three,  thus  lending  legal  and 
economic  support  to  the  cause  of  popula- 
tion contxol.  This  is  a  commendable  step. 
Yet  it  must  be  realized  that  this  type  of 
measure  alone  may  Increase  the  burden  of 
the  Impoverished  segment  of  American 
society.  We  need  something  to  accompany 
economic  restraints. 
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To  this  end  I  wish  to  suggest  a  tech- 
nological tact  to  this  problem.  As  technology' 
Is  intimately  coupled  with  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  make  use  of  it.  the  method 
which  I  here  propose  involves  a  shift  In  the 
thinking  of  many  people.  Specifically.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  newborn  child  should  prop- 
erly be  the  result  of  a  planned  creative  act. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  individuals 
now  living  whose  conception  satisfies  this 
criterion  Is  far  smaller  than  one  would  hope 
for.  To  affect  such  a  program,  I  propose  thai 
studies  be  initiated  immediately  with  the 
intent  1)  to  produce  a  safe,  effective  phar- 
maceutical and/or  biologic,  minute  quanti- 
ties of  which  will  render  either  the  human 
male,  or  female,  or  both.  Infertile;  2)  to  pro- 
duce a  neutrallzer,  or  antidote,  the  use  of 
which  win  completely  annul  the  Infertility 
Induced  by  its  counterpart.  Such  a  program 
could  be  instituted  by  providing  funds,  ear- 
marked for  this  purpose,  to  the  appropriate 
research  groups  across  the  country.  On  the 
basis  of  previous  work  in  this  area,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  such  mediclnals  can 
be  produced  by  the  end  of  this  decade  if 
adequate  support  Is  provided  lor  their  dis- 
covery. Concurrent  with  this  program  should 
be  a  comprehensive  study  to  investigate  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  methods  of  in- 
suring that  all  potent  individuals  are  treated 
with  the  Infertility  pharmaceutical  tnd  are 
provided  with  Its  neutrallzer  and  simple  in- 
struction for  Its  use.  Several  possible  ways 
come  to  mind,  among  which  are  1)  lifetime 
treatment  (e.g.  through  the  Public  Health 
Departments)  similar  to  smallpox  vaccina- 
tions, for  all  potent,  or  potentially  potent, 
individuals  now  living  and  for  all  newborn: 
2)  treatment  of  all  public  water  facilities 
coupled  with  Individual  treatment  (tlirough 
the  H.E.W,)  of  the  60  mllUon  United  States 
citizens  who  supply  their  own  water;  3)  pub- 
lic distribution  of  these  pharmaceuticals  in 
capsule  form.  Naturally  the  neutrallzer  must 
become  a  very  common  and  easily  obtainable 
Item.  And  care  must  be  taken  to  Insure  that 
no  one  Is  denied  the  neutrallzer  as  a  result 
of  their  race,  creed,  color  or  economic  condi- 
tion. There  will  be  cries  from  some  that  our 
liberty  Is  being  trod  upon.  Yet  what  of  the 
law  that  requires  a  man  to  take  but  one  wife. 
Surely  there  Is  no  less  liberty  Involved  In  this 
law.  and  the  logic  underlying  monogomy  Is 
specious  In  comparison  with  the  logic  which 
points  toward  legislation  for  population 
control. 

There  will  be  other  problems  to  cope  with 
If  the  United  States  embarks  on  a  program 
of  this  sort.  For  one  thing,  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  Increases  relative  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  pressures  from 
those  who  seek  to  Immigrate  to  this  country 
will  be  Intense  and  must  be  withstood.  Of  far 
more  consequence  however  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  foodstuff  and  other  materials  of 
subsistence  from  those  nations  who  inexora- 
bly will  be  reduced  to  famine  in  the  absence 
of  an  enforceable  program  of  population  con- 
trol. It  Is  certainly  conceivable  that  by  the 
time  this  nation  grasps  the  problem,  our 
capacity  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  limited  to  our  own  citizens  only. 
We  would  then  be  forced  to  sit  and  watch 
another  nation  literally  starve  to  death. 
Clearly  our  concern  in  this  matter  must  be 
global;  we  must  realize  that  all  nations  sail, 
or  sink,  In  the  same  vessel. 

What  Is  most  ironic  about  making  this 
change  in  our  thinking  and  habits  Is  that 
very  soon.  If  we  do  not  make  this  change, 
so  many  more  changes  will  be  forced  upon 
us.  Our  non-policy  of  today  Is  not  equivalent 
to  non-action.  Rather  we  are  clinging  to  a 
definite  stand;  a  stand  which,  by  our  own 
timidity  and  tlmorousness,  can  only  lead  to 
our  subsequent  annihilation.  By  any  objec- 
tive point  of  view,  the  path  we  are  pursuing 
today  is  tantamount  to  suicide.  Yet  fool- 
ishly we  persist.  Uncommon  problems  may 
well    demand    uncommon    solutions.    Those 
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(sometimes  called  conservatives)  who  are 
willing  to  slowly  change  when  change  is 
called  for.  but  who  strive  to  hold  on  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  worthwhile  things  from 
the  past,  must  recognize  that  stabilization 
of  the  population  is  an  essential  step  to  pre- 
vent wholesale  alteration  of  the  structure 
of  this  country.  Those  (sometimes  called 
liberals) .  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  anxious 
to  change  when  there  is  merit  for  change, 
feeling  that  man  must  continually  Improve 
upon  his  past,  must  pause  to  consider  that 
some  aspects  of  life,  such  as  wlldness  and  the 
ecological  balance,  cannot  now  be  Improved 
upon  (indeed  matched)  by  the  hand  of  mcin 
The  continued  encroachment  of  civilization 
upon  these  most  precious  of  all  natural  re- 
sources IS  a  direct  and  Inescapable  conse- 
quence of  an  enlargement  In  human  popula- 
tion. 

As  a  final  note,  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe 
for  compEirlson  the  behavior  of  various  in- 
sect colonies  in  a  closed  state  It  turns  out 
that  some  of  these  creatures  have  developed 
over  the  eons  a  built-in  mechanism  which 
either  destroys  or  Inhibits  their  prolifera- 
tion when  the  population  density  reaches  a 
certain  critical  value.  As  an  example,  the 
common  fruit  fiy,  a  species  of  the  genus  dro- 
sophlla  and  from  whom  we  have  gained  In- 
valuable information  as  to  human  genetic 
structure,  has  a  population  growth  cycle 
(in  a  closed  state)  which  resembles  the  shape 
of  an  S  that  has  been  turned  on  its  side. 
Qualitatively,  that  Is,  the  i>opulation  first 
begins  to  Increase,  then  passes  through  a 
point  of  infiectlon,  then  the  rate  of  Increase 
slackens,  finally  reaches  zero  growth  (sta- 
bilization level)  but  passes  on  to  begin  a 
negative  population  growth  until  the  orig- 
inal population  level  Is  reached.  At  this  point 
an  overall  decrease  in  population  t>egins 
but  the  rate  of  decrease  soon  goes  through 
an  Infiectlon  point,  then  reaches  zero  growth 
but  passes  on  to  begin  a  positive  popula- 
tion growth  until  at  some  later  time  the  orig- 
inal number  Is  restored.  This  process  con- 
tinues in  a  repetitious  fashion.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  this  process  results  from  a 
rational,  voluntary  control  exercised  by  the 
members  of  the  colony.  What  we  undoubt- 
edly are  seeing  is  the  workings  of  a  biological 
regulatory  mechanism  which  has  evolved 
over  millions  of  years  and  untold  numbers  of 
colonies  destroyed  by  virtue  of  their  own 
number.  No  doubt  Man.  In  the  absence  of 
self  control,  would  pass  through  a  rather 
similar  process  of  mass  famine  or  nuclear 
war  and  subsequent  regeneration  by  the  sur- 
vivors. In  fact,  there  is  much  evidence  that 
we  are  already  moving  upward  on  what  may 
be  an  S-Uke  curve  of  our  own.  But  Man 
contains  the  seeds  not  only  for  his  own  de- 
struction but  also  that  of  the  entire  bio- 
sphere of  the  Earth.  With  the  growth  of  his 
numbers  unchecked,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  picture  the  human  species  as  a  cancerous- 
like  growth,  spreading  over  the  planet  and 
choking  its  life-sustaining  capacities  until 
nothing  remains  save  for  a  barren  sphere. 
With  courage,  reason  and  selflessness  we  can 
take  the  necessary  steps  now  to  insure  that 
such  Is  not  the  future  of  mankind.  We  no 
longer  have  the  luxury  to  do  otherwise. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people,  surely 
one  of  your  greatest  challenges  Is  to  discern 
the  mandate  of  the  people.  It  perhaps  Is 
fair  to  say  that  Americans  today  are  gen- 
erally undecided  as  to  the  proper  course  of 
action  to  take  regarding  this  Impending 
crisis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  however  that 
a  Gallup  poll  taken  in  January  of  1969  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  showed  that  already  44  per 
cent  of  those  polled  felt  that  In  order  to 
maintain  today's  standard  of  living  It  would 
be  necessary  to  limit  our  population.  In 
good  faith  I  could  not  ask  you  or  yotir  col- 
leagues to  legislate  In  this  matter  without 
the  sanction  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
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ernment  Is  that  every  Individual  possesses  a 
unique  set  of  interests  and  beliefs  and  that, 
taken  collectively,  the  people  form  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  both  needs  and  doc- 
trine— a  vast  reservoir  of  truth  from  which 
the  ultimate  dictates  of  society  must  flow. 
If  at  times  the  people  seem  to  be  unen- 
lightened and  therefore  unable  to  provide 
the  discretion  necessary  for  sound  rule,  the 
remedy  cannot  be  to  proceed  without  their 
consent  and  thus  dilute  their  power,  but 
rather  to  Illuminate  their  Judgment  by  edu- 
cation. I  support.  In  addition  to  the  tech- 
nological methods  suggested  herein,  a  broad 
program  of  Informing  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion of  the  purblind  course  that  is  now 
being  followed  and  to  present  the  foresee- 
able alternatives  to  this  course.  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  Informed  American  public  will 
see  the  need  for,  and  have  the  selflessness  to 
carry  out,  the  necessary  legislative  action. 
Tliat  is  not  to  say  that  the  road  will  be  easy. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to  progress  will 
be  the  polarization  of  opinion  that  is  ad- 
vanced by  some  groups  and  organizations 
throughout  our  land.  Many  social,  economic 
and  religious  groups  have  become  so  po- 
larized In  opinions  that  only  when  their 
ethics  catch  up  to  their  vested  Interests  and 
moralities  can  we  expect  there  to  be  a  real 
choice  In  this  matter  for  the  members  of 
these  groups.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I 
think  it  will  be  important  to  emphasize  that 
this  exigency  has  arisen  not  as  the  result  of 
human  wTongdolngs  but  rather  from  a  basic 
biological  drive.  Thus  no  man  can  afford  to 
shake  his  finger  at  another;  we  cannot  afford 
to  see  the  World  Council  on  Poptilatlon  be 
pitted  against  the  Pope.  Instead  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  problem  of  unchecked  popula- 
tion growth  as  the  most  subtle  natural 
mechanism  for  self-destruction  known  to 
man  and  one  only  matched  in  awesomeness 
by  the  evolution  of  the  Sun  which.  In  some 
six  and  one  half  billion  years,  will  begin  Its 
ascendence  to  the  ranks  of  the  red  grlant 
stars,  rendering  the  Earth  a  molten  sphere 
again.  We.  like  the  ancient  Byzantine  Eagle 
which  faced  both  East  and  West,  must  look 
to  all  facets  for  the  life-preserving  balance 
which  we  seek. 

Some  say  we  are  destined  to  become  a, 
society  of  steel  and  concrete.  Perhaps.  Yet 
I  choose  to  believe  that  man  has  a  decisive 
role  in  determining  his  future.  If  this  be  so. 
then  never  has  a  choice  been  of  such  great 
import  as  this  one.  I  can  express  it  no  more 
clearly  than  did  Samuel  Barber  when  he 
wrote,  "the  future  is  purchased  by  the  pres- 
ent." 

Respectfully  yours. 

Watne  E.  Moobz. 


ACCOLADES  FOR  NEMO  AND 
DR.  STACHIW 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  Dr.  Jerry  D.  Sta- 
chlw,  acrylic  expert  at  the  Naval  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory  in  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Calif.,  was  honored  by  being  ac- 
corded the  1970  Military  Oceanographic 
Award.  This  recognition  coincided  with 
the  epic  descent  to  500  feet  in  clear  wa- 
ter of  the  Naval  Experimental  Manned 
Observatory— NEMO. 

Dr.  Stachlw's  work  on  material  tech- 
nology and  applications  was  instnimen- 
tal  in  the  NEMO'S  successful  dive.  The 
sphere  was  brought  to  that  depth  at  the 
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capable  hands  of  Edward  Brtggs,  proj- 
ect manager  for  Southwest  Resecirch 
Institute,  and  Martin  Snoey.  senior  proj- 
ect engineer  for  the  Naval  ClvU  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  at  Port  Hueneme. 

Dr.  Stachiw,  along  with  NEMO  and 
her  associates,  deserves  high  praise  and 
recognition  for  their  excellent  work  and 
contributions  in  this  field.  We  here  in 
Congress  salute  you. 


POSTAL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Rules  Committee  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon,  there  were  short  discussions 
regarding  the  compulsory  union  aspects 
of  HR.  17070.  the  Postal  Reform  Act 
of  1970.  I  believe  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  arc  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  negotiation  of 
union  shop  agreements. 

In  today's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
columnist  David  Lawrence  presents  a 
very  succinct  and  informed  discussion 
of  this  issue.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  it  into  the 
Record : 

The  Union  Shop  and  Postal  Retorm 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

One  of  the  strangest  phases  of  modern 
democracy  is  the  belief  that  'Uberals"  al- 
ways defend  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  individual  thought.  Presumably  the  last 
proposal  In  the  world  to  receive  their  ap- 
proval would  be  any  form  of  coercion— such 
as,  for  instance,  compelling  a  citizen  to  be- 
long to  a  particular  poUUcal  party  or  a  na- 
Uonal  organization  claiming  to  represent  any 
.^roup  of  citizens. 

-  Yet  the  "liberals"  are  strajigely  silent  over 
the  section  of  the  postal  reform  bill  now 
pending  In  Congress  that  would  permit  labor 
unions  to  negotiate  for  a  "iinlon  shop." 
which  means  that  employees  may  retain 
their  jobs  only  if  they  Join  a  union. 

The  idea  that  a  government  employee 
could  lose  employment  because  he  or  she  re- 
fuses to  become  a  member  of  or  pay  dues 
to  a  private  organization  would  seem  to  be 
the  tind  of  thing  one  would  expect  under 
a  fascist  system — certainly  not  under  a 
democracy. 

The  postmaster  general,  who  agreed  to  the 
new  plan,  evidently  did  so,  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  settle  the  recent  postal  strike  and  to 
obtain  support  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department.  The  AFL-CIO.  while 
helping  to  end  the  dispute,  apparently  saw 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  "union  shop"  for 
postal  workers  as  a  step  toward  compulsory 
unionization  for  federal  employe«s  gen- 
er»Uy. 

The  \inlon  leaders  are  already  aaylng  that. 
If  they  get  the  scheme  Into  operation  in  the 
poet*l  service,  with  Its  750.000  workers,  they 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  same  arrange- 
ment for  all  clvlUan  workers  in  the  federal 
government.  There  Ifl  an  Intimation  that 
they  will  seek  to  extend  it  to  state,  county 
and  city  govemmentB. 

Nineteen  states  prohibit  any  interference 
with  the  "right  to  work,"  but  forced  ujilon- 
iBxn  could  be  Imposed  on  public  employees  In 
the  other  31  states. 

In  the  executive  order  President  Kennedy 
issued  In  1962  authorizing  for  the  first  Ume 
the  unionization  of  federal  employees,  com- 
pulsory unionism  was  specifically  prohibited. 
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This  vtLS  reaffirmed  by  President  Nixon  In 
his  executive  order  covering  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  the  federal  service,  effec- 
Uve  Jan.  1,  1970.  It  expressly  gives  each  em- 
ployee "the  right,  freely  and  without  fear 
of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  assist 
a  labor  organization  or  to  refr&ln  from  any 
such  activity,  and  each  employee  shall  be 
protected  In  the  exercise  of  this  right." 

The  new  legislation  would  withdraw  that 
protection  so  far  as  postal  workers  are  con- 
cerned. 

Compulsory  unionization  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  America,  smd  It 
would  be  logical  to  assume  that  the  "liberals" 
would  be  the  first  to  denounce  any  effort  to 
penalize  a  federal  employee  who  refuses  to 
be  forced  to  Join  a  union.  But  they  have  very 
rarely  spoken  out  against  such  coercion  even 
in  non -public  employment.  Possibly  this  Is 
because  they  have  been  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  labor  In  a  general  sense. 

If.  of  course,  the  delivery  of  the  malls  Is 
turned  over  to  a  private  organization  and  the 
government  has  no  power  over  It  except  to 
contract  for  service,  such  a  corporation  could 
deal  with  unions  that  insist  on  a  "union 
shop."  But  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  that  the 
government  will  completely  detach  Itself 
from  whatever  project  Is  set  up  to  handle 
the  mall  service.  The  Washington  Dally  News 
said  the  other  day  In  an  editorial : 

"The  Post  Office  Is  a  public  service,  and 
even  under  the  reform  bill  would  be  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  taxes.  It  ought  not  be  sub- 
ject to  rule,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  union 
politicians. 

"Government  service  should  be  open  to  any 
citizen  who  wishes  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, who  Is  needed  and  who  can  qualify  for 
the  Job,  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a 
union." 

In  these  days  of  spectacular  controversy 
and  debate  on  public  Issues,  much  emphasis 
Is  placed  on  "repression"  as  an  undemocratic 
attitude  toward  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 
But  somehow  the  compulsion  Involved  In  re- 
quiring a  worker  to  Join  a  union  as  the  price 
of  keeping  a  job  in  the  government  Itself 
seems  to  have  been  completely  neglected  by 
the  Intellectuals  as  well  as  by  all  activists 
supposedly  Interested  in  the  cause  of  true 
freedom  for  the  Individual  In  America. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  picket  lines  or 
"demonstrations"  to  protest  against  compul- 
sory membership  In  a  labor  organization. 
Perhaps  "conservatives"  who  oppose  such  co- 
ercion won  this  label  because  they  believe  In 
"conserving"  Individual  rights. 


June  9,  1970 


IN   PRAISE   OF  DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA  POLICE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    KABTXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  WRC  editorial  in  praise  of  the 
Washington  police  during  the  recent 
antiwar  demonstration. 

For  those  who  did  not  hear  the  edi- 
torial broadcast,  I  insert  It  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Thb  District  op  Columbia  Police 

Mayor  Walter  Washington.  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  and  every  last  man  on  the 
force  down  to  the  rawest  recruit  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Washington  area 
for  a  Job  well  done  during  the  anti-war 
demonstration  last  Saturday.  The  civilian 
volunteer  crowd  marshals  also  performed 
splendidly. 

The  tens  of  thousands  who  came  to  the 
city  wanted  to  register  their  protest  and  they 


did.  They  did  not  seek  a  confrontation  with 
the  authorities,  and  the  handful  who  tried 
were  quickly  contained  and  Immobilized. 

Police  officials  have  an  Interesting  theory 
that  extreme  militants  could  not  get  orga- 
nized to  come  to  Washington,  or  they  were 
spread  out  across  the  country  at  other  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  police,  under  Mayor  Washington  and 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  performed  superbly.  They 
were  under  control  at  all  times.  There  was 
no  massive  show  of  force  that  might  have 
sparked  a  reaction.  The  men  were  restrained 
In  their  dealings  with  the  protestors,  and  In 
the  scattered  incidents  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act,  the  f>ollce  used  Just  enough 
fjower  to  contain  the  problem. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  cool  impas- 
sive professionalism  of  the  officers  in  the  face 
of  provocation.  And  It  wivs  rather  heart- 
warming to  see  police  and  protestors  ex- 
change cigarettes,  water  and  small  talk. 

Perhaps  it  is  e.rpertence,  perhaps  It  is  ma- 
turity, but  It  Is  welcome  and  reassuring  to 
have  a  police  force  of  this  stature  and  abil- 
ity on  hand  during  these  critical  times  In  our 
Nation's  Capiui. 


DRIVE  TO  ACHIEVE  ECONOMIC 
SUPREMACY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  the  last  in  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  aggres- 
sive drive  of  the  Japanese  Nation  to 
achieve  economic  supremacy  throughout 
the  world.  The  articles  were  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter  and  appeared  in  issues  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  They  were 
informative  and  alarming. 

In  her  concluding  report,  Miss  Porter 
outlines  what  Japan  has  done  to  trigger 
such  a  tremendous  surge  in  economic 
growth.  She  explains  wluit  Japan  hopes 
to  do  with  the  acciunulated  wealth  and 
power.  The  goals  could  be  commend- 
able and.  from  all  indications,  will  be 
achieved. 

Under  normal  conditions,  I  would  wish 
Japan  well  in  such  a  venture.  But  I  can- 
not today.  I  cannot  when  I  see  her  blue- 
print for  power,  drawn  on  the  strength 
of  unrealistic  Japanese  trade  barriers 
and  a  continued  open  door  U.S.  trade 
policy,  will  ultimately  destroy  America's 
industrial  might. 

We  know  the  crisis  faced  today  by 
our  textile  and  shoe  industries.  Miss 
Porter's  articles  reveal  what  is  in  store 
for  the  electronic  and  auto  industries.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  over  the  prospective 
dangers  since  I  represent  an  area,  the 
20th  Congressional  District,  which  sup- 
plies steel  for  the  auto  manufacturers.  I 
fear  a  delay  today  in  checking  foreign 
Imports  will  lead  to  a  disaster  tomorrow. 

The  article  follows: 

"No  Impossible  Dream"  Is  Japan's  Vast 
Surge 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
ToKTO. — What  Is  Japan's  dream? 
At  the  close  of  each  Interview  with  Japan's 
top  leaders,  I  shot  this  last  question,  for  to 
you  and  me.  It  Is  the  heart  of  the  tale. 
(Translation:  What  do  you  Intend  to  do  with 
aU  this  power?)  Before  I  get  to  the  an- 
swers, let  me  re-emphasize: 

Japan  Is  now  a  truly  global  economy.  De- 
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spite  her  size,  manpower  shortages,  lack  of 
raw  materials,  profound  forces  going  for  her 
are: 

Her  aggressive  determination  to  achieve  a 
high  and  uninterrupted  rate  of  economic 
growth,  her  national  desire  to  excel. 

The  Industrlousness  of  her  skilled,  dedi- 
cated workers,  the  high  level  of  education 
of  her  business  leaders. 

Her  unique  economic  system  in  which 
goverment-lndustry-finance-labor  plan  to- 
gether to  achieve  national  goals. 

Her  "group  spirit"  which  I  saw  being  de- 
veloped in  Infancy  In  the  uniformed,  dis- 
ciplined kindergarten  kids  at  Expo  '70. 

And  Japan,  already  a  nearly  (200  billion 
economy — third  only  to  the  U.S.  and  Russia — 
is  on  her  way  to  a  $400  billion  Gross  National 
Product  by  1975.  Her  per  capita  income  Is  tar- 
geted for  $2,700.  double  '69's  level. 

Her  wages  are  to  rise  more  than  12  per 
cent  a  year,  the  productivity  of  her  workers 
to  cUmb  up  to  15  per  cent  a  year,  her  cost  of 
living  to  be  rising  under  4  per  cent  a  year  by 
the  mid-1970s;  her  personal  savings  rate  is 
to  stay  at  the  fabulous  level  of  18-20  per 
cent.  A  magnificent  blueprint  Indeed. 

OF     COURSE,     SHE     HAS     PROBLEMS 

A  shortage  of  labor  will  be  a  massive  ob- 
stacle, but  she  plans  to  solve  that  by  pulling 
more  workers  off  the  farms;  increasing  the 
employment  of  women;  by  automation;  by 
putting  up  plants  In  such  cheaper  labor  areas 
as  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

Also  steep  hurdles  wUl  be  the  resistance  of 
other  nations  to  her  protectionist  trade 
policies  and  the  resentment  of  neighboring 
underdeveloped  lands  from  which  she  buys 
cheap  raw  materials  and  to  which  she  sells 
expensive  finished  products. 

But  Japan  Is  waking  up  to  all  of  this. 

So  what  Is  her  dream?  I  think  this  might 
be  a  "consensus." 

First,  to  look  Inward  now,  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Japanese  people  and  enhance  the 
Japanese  environment. 

Dedicated  to  the  nation  as  her  people  are. 
they  are  getting  restless.  Third  in  output,  she 
Is  20th  among  world  nations  In  living  stand- 
ards. 

In  recognition,  Japan  Is  scheduling  sharp 
Increases  in  spending  for  social  and  public 
Improvements  in  the  next  five  years. 

And  does  she  need  it!  While  Expo  "70  Is  a 
beautiful  and  exciting  area.  Industrialized 
Japan  today  looks  like  one  big  dreary  fac- 
tory broken  up  by  crackerboxes  of  houses  and 
housing  developments  from  which  the  laun- 
dry hangs  out  all  day  every  day. 

While  she  is  well  Into  an  Impressive  low- 
middle  class  housing  program,  much  of  her 
housing  is  unspeakably  bad  by  ooir  standards 
and  a  sewerage  system  Is  actutOly  non- 
existent In  many  big  city  areas. 

While  she  Is  actively  building  roads,  her 
roads  and  traffic  congestion  pose  the  biggest 
threat  to  her  own  auto  Industry  and  her 
problems  of  pollution  dwarf  ours. 

Second,  to  look  outward  too  and  to  take 
her  place  among  the  great  economic  powers 
of  the  world. 

Japan  is  preparing  to  earmark  an  impres- 
sive one  per  cent  of  her  GNP — $4  billion  by 
1975 — for  economic  aid,  primarily  in  South- 
east Asia,  her  giant  combines  are  uniting  to 
form  even  greater  giants  to  move  Into  other 
lands  of  Asia  and  Into  Australia  In  search  of 
new  manpower,  raw  materials,  markets. 

Third,  to  grow  and  grow,  to  prosper  and 
prosper,  to  become  a  greater  power  and  a 
super  power. 

It's  not  so  Inscrutable — not  to  another 
economic  miracle  named  the  U.S.  Surely,  a 
Japan  Intent  on  becoming  an  economic  super 
power  Is  to  be  much  preferred  to  a  Japan  In- 
tent on  other  goals. 

And  If  we  both  start  now  to  handle  It  right, 
our  mutual  economic  competition  can  lead 
to  an  Immensely  beneficial  expansion  of  two- 
way  trade  and  real  breaks  for  you  and  me, 
the  constimers. 
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HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
commencement  season,  my  colleague, 
Representative  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  of 
Maryland,  has  offered  a  challenge  to 
graduating  seniors.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
those  young  people  who  recognize  the 
needs  of  this  country  and  who  want  to 
do  something  to  improve  our  country.  It 
is  not  the  easy  way.  It  requires  study, 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  action. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  candor 
and  for  his  understanding  of  both  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Although  the 
Congressman's  remarks  were  addressed 
to  graduating  seniors,  he  has  presented  a 
message  of  vital  importance  for  all  con- 
cerned Americans  and  I  therefore  enter 
his  address  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  by  Representative  Lawusncz  J. 

HOGAN 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  share  this 
Important  occasion  with  you. 

Many  of  you  undoubtedly  view  today  as 
the  end  of  a  long  Journey,  but,  really.  It's 
the  beginning  of  a  longer  Journey.  The  course 
which  you  chart  from  today  on  will  deter- 
mine, not  only  what  the  future  will  hold  for 
you,  but  In  a  very  real  sense,  what  the  future 
wiU  hold  for  this  Nation. 

It  is  generally  the  practice  for  guest  speak- 
ers at  high  school  graduations  to  give  a 
rousing  speech  about  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities awaiting  the  graduating  seniors 
of  any  given  year.  However,  this  is  noj,  "any 
given  year."  "This  Is  1970,  a  year  unTRe  any 
which  we  have  experienced  in  the  past  and 
one  which.  In  many  respects.  I  hope  we  wiU 
never  see  repeated  In  the  future. 

It  is  true  that  the  proverbial  opportu- 
nities and  challenges  have  never  been  greater 
than  they  are  today.  But,  the  pitfalls  and 
pressures  are  also  greater. 

Each  of  you  In  your  own  special  way  has 
been  given  a  talent,  a  gift  from  Ood  which 
no  one  else  has  and  which  America  desper- 
ately needs  In  her  quest  for  the  solution  to 
her  problems.  And,  if  you're  not  part  of  the 
solution,  you're  part  of  the  problem. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said: 

"To  every  man  there  comes  In  his  life- 
time that  special  moment  when  he  Is  figura- 
tively tapped  on  the  shoulder  and  offered 
the  chance  to  do  a  very  special  thing,  unique 
to  him  and  fitted  to  his  talents. 

"What  a  tragedy  if  that  moment  finds  him 
unprepared  or  unqualified  for  the  work 
which  would  be  his  finest  hour." 

your  time  .  .  .  your  finest  hour  approaches. 

If  you  succeed,  America  succeeds;  if  you 
fail,  America  fails. 

What  an  exciting  time  to  be  alive,  even 
with  all  of  our  problems.  Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  all  the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived 
In  the  entire  history  of  the  world  are  alive 
and  working  today.  We've  landed  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  will  soon  explore  the  far- 
reaches  of  outer  space.  We're  about  to  har- 
vest vast  new  resources  from  the  oceans. 
Satellites  enable  us  to  communicate  instant- 
ly with  i)eople  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
More  books  and  periodicals  are  being  pub- 
lished about  more  subjects  than  at  any  time 
in  history,  and  that  vast  reservoir  of  col- 
lected knowledg^e  lies  out  there  waiting  for  us 
to  tap  It. 

America  offers  today  what  she  has  always 
offered:  a  share  in  an  opportunity — an  op- 
portunity for  free  men  working  coopera- 
tively to  carve  out  their  own  destiny  .  .  .  the 


opportunity  to  stretch  our  talents  as  far  as 
they  will  go  and  to  share  proportionately  in 
the  rewards  of  America. 

As  citizens  of  this  country,  we  share  Amer- 
ica's blessings — and  they  are  many;  but  we 
also  share  America's  problems — and  they  arc 
many. 

This  country  was  founded  by  those  who 
wanted  to  create  a  more  perfect  union.  Never 
did  our  forefathers  promise  the  perfect 
union. 

Because  we  are  still  struggling  to  Improve 
the  union  does  not  attest  to  our  weakness, 
but  rather  to  our  strength!  America  has  suc- 
ceeded In  her  quest  as  no  Nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  succeeded,  but  we  must 
continue  the  search  for  that  perfection.  As 
long  as  there  Is  a  hungry  family  In  the 
world,  that  search  must  go  on.  As  long  as  one 
man  Is  excluded  from  opportunity  because 
of  the  pigment  of  his  skin,  that  search  must 
go  on.  As  long  as  disease  steals  breath  from 
a  child  and  as  long  as  there  ese  those  who 
plot  aggression  against  their  neighbors,  the 
search  must  go  on.  But  let  us  never  mistake 
a  nation  that  Is  still  searching  for  its  way 
for  a  nation  which  has  lost  Its  way.  The  fact 
that  we  are  stUl  searching  Is  the  greatest  as- 
surance we  have  that  our  course  Is  correct. 

The  favorite  ploy  of  the  revolutionary  Is  to 
point  to  those  weaknesses  In  our  system — 
and  they  do  exist — and  cite  these  exceptions 
to  the  American  di^am  as  reasons  for  de- 
stroying the  system.  Their  reasoning  Is  not 
less  Irrational  than  a  physician's  would  be  if 
he  advocated  destroying  a  patient  rather 
than  attacking  the  ailments  that  cause  a 
patient's  distress. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves.  We  have  a  full 
bag  of  problems.  We  are  anguished  for  peace 
In  the  midst  of  war.  We  see  misguided  young 
people  who  should  be  reaching  for  ways  to 
cultivate  a  better  society,  re&ching  Instead 
for  placards  and  molotov  cocktails  to  destroy 
society. 

How  blind  are  those  who  demand  that  our 
system  be  torn  down.  I  say  to  these  revolu- 
tionaries: "What  would  you  construct  after 
you  have  destroyed  America?  What  would 
the  rules  of  your  new  order  be?  If  America 
Is  all  wrong,  show  us  a  nation  which  Is  right. 
Show  us  a  nation  which  has  given  her  citi- 
zens more  freedom,  more  opportunity,  more 
progress,  more  compassion  for  our  neighbors 
in  the  world."  Few  nations  would  tolerate 
the  vicious  dissent  which  America  tolerates. 
It  Is  precisely  because  we  are  a  strong  nation 
of  free  men  that  these  detractors  are  able 
to  preach  their  hatred  and  their  poison.  But 
let's'dlstlngulsh  between  preaching  Ideas  and 
engaging  in  violent  criminal  activities.  This 
we  caimot  tolerate. 

America  encoursiges  peaceful  dissent.  Oon- 
struotlve  dissent  stimulates  us  to  Improve, 
but  let's  also  protest  for  America  when  she 
is  unjustly  belittled.  Let's  preserve  the  sys- 
tem of  government  which  allows  Its  citizens 
to  protest. 

All  Is  not  bliss  In  America.  It  never  has 
been  and  i>erhaps  It  never  will  be.  but  we've 
had  our  revolution  In  this  country  and  we've 
been  building  and  Improving  ever  since. 

Of  course,  we  have  problems.  As  long  as 
there  are  citizens  who  are  discriminated 
against,  we  have  a  problem  which  needs  solv- 
ing, but  as  long  as  we  have  those  who  Justify 
violence  and  anarchy  and  rebellion  as  the 
means  for  aggrieving  their  wrongs,  we  have 
another  problem  which  needs  solving. 

Is  there  evil  in  this  land  of  ours?  Yes. 
there  Is.  Is  there  Injustice?  Yes.  there  Is.  And 
these  are  causes  for  regret  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. But  Is  there  any  nation  .  .  .  any  peo- 
ple .  .  .  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the 
world  which  has  struggled  harder  or  achieved 
more  success  in  eradicating  evil  and  injvis- 
tlce*?  I  say  there  is  not ! 

Is  It  a  cause  for  despair  that  we  are  not 
perfect?  We're  a  nation  of  men,  men  are  not 
perfect.  The  capacity  for  evil  and  the  capMtc- 
Ity  for  good  exist  in  measiire  In  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  Edmund  Burke  said: 
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"All  thAt  Is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil 
to  win  In  the  world  Is  for  enough  good  men 
to  do  nothing." 

In  these  times  of  apathy  In  the  face  cf 
brewing  revolution  we  sj^ould  remember 
tliese  words.  Let's  look  at  what  we  are:  We're 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  black  and  white, 
young  and  old.  baalthy  and  sick. 

Were  Protectants.  Catholics  and  Jews. 
Were  English.  Irish.  German;  Polish.  French. 
Italian.  Greek.  Scotch.  Afilcan,  and  many 
more — a  melting  pot  of  strangers  unified  by 
a  common  purpose:  to  live  as  free  men  with 
the  right  of  personal  dignity  and  self-respect 
and  to  share  in  the  opportunity  which  Amer- 
ica offers.  In  this  unity  lies  our  strength, 
our  hope.  We  must  insist  that  all  citizens 
respect  the  rights  of  others.  Including  revo- 
lutionaries. 

America  has  never  promised  her  citizens 
prosperity  without  work,  reward  without  ef- 
fort, strength  without  struggle  or  security 
without  sacrifice.  America  has  never  promised 
a  life  without  problems. 

If  you're  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they 
are — and  well  you  should  be — you  have  three 
choices;  You  can  drop  out  from  society  and 
distract  yourself  with  pot  and  speed  to  blot 
our  your  responsibilities  and  pretend  that 
the  real  world  doesn't  eslst,  or  you  can  Join 
the  band  of  extremists  and  revolutionaries 
and  help  to  destroy  the  greatest  system  of 
government  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  con- 
ceived— even  with  all  of  Its  shortcomings, 
or — and  this  Is  the  alternative  I  pray  you  will 
pursue — 

Tou  can  personally  get  Involved  to  help 
solve  our  problems. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  passed  on  to  us 
by  the  founders  of  this  Nation  was  the 
mechanism  for  changing  and  improving  our 
society  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  way.  That 
mechanism  Is  politics.  Politics  is  the  only 
way  to  strike  out  against  the  deficiencies  in 
our  society  without  destroying  the  system 
Itself.  It  aSords  us  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  inadequacies  within  the  existing 
structure  without  undermining  Its  founda- 
tions. 

To  those  who  cry  for  the  destruction  of 
the  system,  I  say  "Destroy  this  system  and 
you  will  destroy  not  only  the  hope  of  Amer- 
ica, but  of  all  mankind."  I  say,  "Use  this 
mechanism  within  the  system  to  make 
changes  to  make  this  a  better  country  and 
to  make  this  a  better  world." 

Corny?  Trite?  Perhaps,  but  what  a  chal- 
lenge! What  sm  opportunity! 

Tou  can  have  a  tremendous  Infiuenoe  on 
the  kind  of  world  you're  going  to  live  In. 

Many  of  you  will  leave  here  and  go  on  to 
college  campuses  across  the  United  States 
next  fall.  I  urge  you  to  stand  firmly  for 
what  you  believe.  Don't  let  a  loud-mouthed 
minority  speak  for  you.  Look  at  both  sides 
of  an  issue  and  make  up  your  own  mind  as 
to  which  is  right.  Don't  blindly  follow  the 
P:ed  Pipers  who  are  dedicated  to  leading  us 
ail  to  destruction.  Don't  let  yourself  become 
a  p>awn  for  someone  else's  brand  of  activism 
if  he  espouses  a  cause  that  you  c&nnot  buy. 
Sure,  you  should  attend  political  rallies,  but 
before  you  decide  to  rally  around  some  fiag, 
make  sure  that  you  know  which  Sag  you  are 
rallying  around. 

We  have  seen  Instance  after  Instance  where 
the  voice  of  reason  and  the  voice  of  dissent 
has  not  been  tolerated  when  It  conflicted 
with  the  views  of  a  small  minority  of  revo- 
lutionaries who,  in  the  name  of  change,  con- 
stantly claw  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
Students  have  been  cajoled  into  the  streets, 
they  have  been  Induced  to  burn  buildings, 
they  have  been  Induced  to  destroy  the  life 
work  of  dedicated  and  learned  scholars  by 
those  who  use  them  and  nmnipulate  them 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  puppeteer  makes 
his  marionettes  dance  to  any  tune  he  plays. 
Have  enough  respect  for  yourself  to  not  let 
that  happen  to  you. 

I  beg  you  to  extend  youj  Intellectual  curi- 


osity and  Integrity  to  the  dialogue  In  which 
you  will  be  participating  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  I  will  not  suggest  to  you  how 
I  believe  you  should  think.  That  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility. All  I  ask  Is  that  you  do  think. 

I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
ness or  the  Inspiration  to  say  something  here 
today  which  would  light  a  spark  In  you  and 
motivate  you  toward  a  deeper,  more  personal 
love  of  country.  I  wish  I  could  say  something 
which  would  infuse  In  you  a  missionary's  de- 
termination to  absorb  yourself  in  helping  to 
make  a  great  country  better  and  prevent  it 
from  being  destroyed  by  those  who  hate  It. 

Some  of  you  young  men  may  be  called 
upon  to  die  for  your  country  .  .  .  and  I  pray  to 
God  that  you  are  willing  to  die  for  this 
country,  and  U  you  are  willing  to  die  for 
this  country.  I  hope  you  will  be  equally  will- 
ing to  live  for  your  country  to  help  Insure 
that  It  is  worth  dying  for. 

America's  promise — and  your  opportu- 
nity— Is  in  the  unUlled  desert.  In  the  un- 
tapped ocean.  In  the  unexplored  outer  space. 
In  the  unconquered  disease.  It  Is  the  unedu- 
cated minds  of  the  potential  Elnstelns  who 
live  In  our  slums  whom  you  might  edu- 
cate. It's  the  untrained  unemployed  whom 
you  might  train.  Yes,  your  challenge  lies  in 
the  unplowed  fields  of  America  where  bless- 
ings lie  dormant,  blessings  to  enhance 
America's  progress  toward  pyerfectlon. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "The  older  I 
get  the  more  I  realize  that  there  Is  but  one 
wealth — one  security  on  this  earth,  and  that 
is  found  In  the  ability  of  a  person  to  perform 
a  task  well." 

The  future  of  this  great  Nation — Its  secu- 
rity. Its  wealth — will  be  determined  by  how 
well  we  perform  our  task.  That's  a  weighty 
^responsibility,  but  great  rights  must  carry 
with  them  great  responsibilities.  Let's  never 
forget  that.  It  is  our  challenge,  our  role  In 
life,  our  responsibility  to  exert  all  of  our 
energies  to  Insure  that  the  world  which  we 
bequeath  to  our  descendants  will  be  a  better 
world  than  the  one  which  has  been  be- 
quested  to  us. 

You  and  I,  as  beneficiaries  of  this  society, 
have  a  responsibility  to  defend  and  preserve 
it.  We  have  an  obligation  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can dream  alive.  And,  as  Richard  Nixon  said, 
"The  American  dream  does  not  come  to  those 
who  fall  asleep." 

President  Nixon  also  said  in  bis  inaugural 
address:  "We  are  caught  In  war,  wanting 
peace.  We're  torn  by  division,  wanting  unity. 
We  see  tasks  that  need  doing,  waiting  for 
hands  to  do  them." 

And  I  say  to  you  graduates  today:  America 
needs  and  is  waiting  for  your  bands  .  .  .  and 
your  hearts. 


WATER  POLLUTION  AND  OUR 
CHILDREN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  lu'gency  of  our  environ- 
mental crisis;  yet  we  often  forget  that 
pollution  not  only  affects  the  air  and  the 
water  but  has  a  profound  impact  on  the 
daily  lives  of  our  citizens. 

I  recently  received  personal  letters 
from  over  30  children  in  the  third  grade 
class  at  St.  Columba  School  located  In 
the  Second  ConErresslonal  District  of  Illi- 
nois, all  expressing  sincere  and  moving 
concern  that  the  pollution  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  near  their  homes  would  spoil 


the  beauty  and  recreation  of  their  sum- 
mer. One  such  letter  is  placed  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  bring 
about  the  vitally  needed  human  response 
to  this  disastrous  technological  problem, 
as  follows: 

Saint  Columba  School. 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Mikva:  In  my  class  we  were  talk- 
ing about  water  pollution. 

The  Calumet  River  and  other  lakes  and 
rivers  are  being  destroyed  because  the  fac- 
tories are  sending  their  wastes  Into  the 
water. 

In  the  summertime  there  wont  be  any 
beaches  to  swim  In  or  lakes  to  catch  fish 
because  the  fish  will  die  and  the  water  will 
be  polluted.  And  if  you  wanted  to  go  water 
skiing  you  couldn't  because  the  water  would 
be  polluted  and  dirty. 

What  will  the  future  be  for  babies  and 
children  that  are  still  young  and  are  Just 
born?  What  will  happen  If  nobody  stopped 
the  people  and  things  that  make  pollution 
possible? 

We  need  your  help  and  everyone  else  to 
help  stop  pollution.  So  please  try  to  stop  It 
now. 

Yours  truly. 


POLICE    "REFORMERS" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IJf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past, 
our  law  enforcement  officers  have  been 
subjected  to  undue  criticism  and  distor- 
tion from  the  "police  watcheis  "  and  self- 
styled  reformers. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  social  progress  from 
these  so-called  reformers,  the  police 
officer  can  expect  new  attacks  from  with- 
in his  own  ranks. 

The  resolutions  from  the  National 
Council  of  Police  Societies,  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City  on  June  6,  will  supply  in- 
teresting agitation  and  confrontation  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Most  Americans  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  police  officer  is  a  police  offi- 
cer regardless  of  his  color.  Likewise,  that 
a  criminal  is  a  criminal  regardless  of  his 
color. 

Many  will  question  why  the  black  po- 
lice officers,  during  their  meeting,  did 
not  also  go  on  record  proclaiming  that 
they  would  arrest  any  black  police  offi- 
cer they  saw  abusing  white  citizens — or 
that  they  would  arrest  any  criminal 
abusing  any  citizen. 

A  news  clipping  and  a  message  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — reprinted  from  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin — follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1970] 
Black  Police  Vow  To  Oppose  Racist  Acts 
By  White  Police 
(By   Robert   C.   Maynard) 

Atlantic  City,  June  6.— Declaring  they  are 
"no  longer  co-conspirators  with  white  au- 
thority," the  largest  and  oldest  organization 
of  black  policemen  in  the  United  States  de- 
cided here  today  they  will  arrest  any  police 
officer  they  see  abtising  black  citizens. 

In  a  series  of  strongly  worded  resolutions, 
the  National  Council  of  Police  Societies  also 
calle<t  on  President  Nixon  to  lay  down  strict 
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guidelines  for  police  use  of  firearms,  con- 
demned their  supervisors  for  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  in  the  black 
community  and  committed  themselves  to 
"change  the  racist  behavior  of  white  jjolice- 
men  since  we  cannot  change  their  attitudes." 

The  council  Is  the  national  association  of 
a  score  of  Negro  police  societies,  many  of 
whose  members  are  veteran  policemen  In 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Newark, 
Atlanta  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Council  meetings  in  the  past  have  been 
largely  social  gatherings  with  a  sprinkling 
of  discussion  of  such  questions  as  how  to 
encourage  more  Negroes  to  join  police  forces. 

But  the  council,  according  to  one  officer, 
Is  "running  to  catch  up"  with  the  increasing 
militant  stand  of  the  black  community. 

"The  black  policeman  knows  the  same  heel 
on  his  brother's  neck  leaves  a  heelprlnt  on  his 
own  neck,"  said  Howard  Sheffey,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  a  New  York  City  police 
sergeant. 

"We  will  no  longer  be  coconspirators  with 
white  authority."  Sheffey  said,  reading  one 
of  the  council  resolutions.  "We  have  resolved 
to  rededicate  oiu-selves  to  Involvement  In 
black  community  problems." 

Giving  a  practical  example  of  what  the 
new  stance  means,  Sheffey.  assigned  to  Har- 
lem, said,  "If  I  see  a  white  policeman  beat- 
ing a  prisoner,  I'll  place  him  under  arrest 
for  assault." 

Disturbed  by  the  recent  shootings  at  Jack- 
son (Miss.)  State  College.  In  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia and  at  Kent  State  University,  the  council 
called  on  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  lay  down  a  "sane  firearms 
policy." 

The  council  gave  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  black  citizens  from  excessive  use 
of  firearms  to  the  black  i>ollce  officer  himself. 

The  council  advised  black  policemen  wit- 
nessing excessive  use  of  firearms  to  "take 
proper  police  action,"  meaning  to  arrest  the 
offending  officer. 

The  council  which  represents  10,000  black 
policemen  and  ix>llcewomen,  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  guidelines  for  the  use  of  firearms 
formulated  In  1966  by  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Police  of  the  U.S.  Crime  Commission. 

The  guidelines  recommend  that  deadly 
force  should  not  be  used  against  any  sus- 
p>ect  unless  the  arresting  officer's  safety  or 
the  safety  of  bystanders  is  endangered. 

The  crime  commission  recommended  that 
deadly  force  should  never  be  used  "on  mere 
suspicion"  or  apalnst  a  felony  suspect  "when 
leeeer  force  could  be  used." 

Robert  Laxnb  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  a  division  of  the  Etepartment  of  Jus- 
tice, agreed  to  present  the  recommendations 
of  the  council's  600  delegates  to  the  depart- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  society's  leaders. 

The  council  said  It  was  calling  on  the 
community  relations  service  to  assist  because 
"it  Is  an  agency  that  we  feel  shares  our  con- 
cerns." 

The  council  said  In  a  resolution  "the  use 
of  narcotics  has  Increased  in  black  communi- 
ties and  nothing  has  been  done  to  stamp  out 
this  evil  .  .  .  Narcotics  is  yet  another  silent 
firearm  brought  In,  sold  and  controlled  by 
whites  to  destroy  black  America." 

The  members  were  urged  to  "move  against 
pushers  and  others  who  sell"  or  support  the 
sale  of  drugs. 

Calvin  Allen,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Police  Societies  and  a  New  York  City  police- 
man, charged  that  police  officials  have  failed 
to  administer  the  narcotics  laws  in  ways  that 
are  effective. 

"As  long  as  it  remains  a  problem  in  the 
black  commtinlty,"  Allen  said  "It  isn't  appar- 
ently a  serious  problem.  But  to  black  people 
It  Is  a  serious  problem  and  we  Intend  to 
do  something  about  It." 

The  council  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
Kenneth  Gibson,  who  Is  rurmlng  fcff  mayor 
of  Newark. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin] 

Message   From   the   Director   to   All  Law 

Enforcement  Officials 

An  old  proverb  says  that  a  fool,  among 
other  things,  may  be  known  by  his  anger 
without  cause,  his  speech  without  profit, 
his  change  without  progress,  and  his  In- 
quiry without  object.  Today  some  of  the 
theories  being  advanced  for  "watching"  and 
"containing"  law  enforcement  would  sug- 
gest that,  in  addition  to  these  quirks,  fools 
may  also  be  known  for  their  lack  of  com- 
monsense  and  Judgment. 

Crime  terrorizes  many  communities 
throughout  laie  country.  In  some  areas, 
people  are  afraid  to  be  on  the  streets,  par- 
ticularly at  night.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  preventing  crime  and  helping 
police  to  bring  violators  to  Justice  would 
be  a  primary  and  reasonable  concern  of  all 
citizens.  Unfortunately,  the  light  of  reason 
blinds  &ome  people. 

Groups  have  been  established  to  gain 
"community  control"  over  police  depart- 
ments. Some,  receiving  financial  support 
from  well-meaning  but  misled  orgjanlza- 
tlons,  have  set  up  "police  watching"  pro- 
grams. Some  spokesmen  advocate  that  each 
city  ghetto  be  given  public  funds  and  au- 
thorization to  form  its  own  racially  segre- 
gated police  force.  Others  say  college  youth 
should  not  be  subjected  to  contacts  by 
police  officers,  and  that  only  specially 
trained,  highly  paid,  unarmed,  elite  pohce 
forces  should  be  used  to  handle  civil  demon- 
strations. If  these  Ideas  and  techniques  seem 
half-baked,  it  Is  because  they  are.  But  the 
Intent  of  those  who  foster  such  schemes 
Is  clear.  They  want  to  negate  the  rule  of 
law.  To  do  this,  they  must  first  create  public 
distrust  of  and  ill  wUl  toward  those  who 
enforce  the  law. 

"Pohce  watchers"  and  self-styled  law  en- 
forcement reformers  have  no  place  in  our 
society.  Their  altruistic  mouthiugs  are  a 
front  and  a  sham,  for  they  have  already 
prejudged  law  enforcement  as  an  enemy 
to  their  nihilistic  cause.  Their  real  objec- 
tive Is  to  intimidate  and  harass  police.  They 
care  nothing  about  public  protection  and 
orderly  due  process.  They  seek  special  privi- 
leges which  place  them  above  the  law  and 
commit  abuses  which  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  others. 

Clvlc-mlnded  groups  and  Individuals  who 
are  fed  up  with  gimmicks  and  attacks 
against  our  established  prlnciplee  and  law- 
ful processes  should  rally  to  the  support  of 
law  enforcement.  Our  system  of  government 
provides  adequate  and  proper  safeguards  for 
remedial  action  against  indiscretions  of  po- 
licemen. Certainly,  we  do  not  need  to  resort 
to  sidewalk  kangaroo  courts  made  up  of 
militants  and  malcontents  who  cannot  even 
discipline  themselves.  Further,  we  should 
remember  that  frequently  those  who  defy 
the  law  are  prone  to  criticize  and  attack 
agencies  charged  with  enforcing  it. 
John  Edcab  Hoover, 

Director. 
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genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 


CONGLOMERATE  MERGERS  PACE' 
CELLER'S  WRATH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
respected  and  most  able  dean  of  the 
House,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  has  secured  his 
place  in  history  many  times  over. 

His  leadership  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  number  of  important  laws  and 
constitutional  amendments  passed,  but 
also  for  the  never-failing  legislative 
creativity  of  the  chairman.  The  high  ad- 
miration I  held  for  the  gentleman 
before  I  came  to  Congress  has  multiplied 
many  times  since  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  first  hand  his  excellent 
standard  of  congressional  service. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
well-written  and  illimiinating  article 
about  the  chairman  in  that  excellent 
newspaper  Women's  Wear  Daily  recently. 
The  author  of  this  article,  Permy  Girard. 
managed  to  capture  the  beguiling  .-spirit 
of  Mr.  Celler  while  doing  a  substantive 
interview. 

So  that  all  the  Members  might  liave 
the  benefit  of  reading  this  fine  article 
about  a  fine  man.  I  wish  to  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Conglomerate  Mergers  Face  Ceixer's  Wrath 

Washington. — Vases  of  red  roses  and  car- 
nations crowd  his  accommodating  desk,  but 
conglomerate  mergers  busy  his  mind. 

Emanuel  "Manny"  Celler.  Dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  more  than  47 
years  in  office.  Is  today  as  keenly  Involved 
In  business  and  antitrust  legislative  matters 
as  he  ever  was. 

The  current  project  of  the  82-year-old 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  lawmaker  is  legislation  to 
curb  conglomerate  merger-mania,  and  Celler 
appears  as  determined  and  convinced  as  he's 
ever  been  that  Congress  "is  In  the  mood"  to 
back  him  up. 

The  grandfatherly-looklng  veteran  law- 
maker-lawyer tells  WWD  there  will  be  a  law 
controlling  conglomerate  expansion  move- 
ments, despite  Administration  statements 
that  things  are  going  sufficiently  well  under 
current  procedures  and  policies.  Celler  says 
he's  pushing  for  completion  of  a  bill  this  ses- 
sion, but  reiterates  that  Congress  probably 
won't  take  any  action  until  some  later  date. 

"I  have  a  pattern  to  follow,"  he  teUs  WWD. 
"I  anticipate  opposition,"  he  says,  but  he  ex- 
pects to  "hammer  out"  this  bill  Just  as  he 
carved  out  the  1950  anti-merger  legislation 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act — the  first  major  ad- 
dition to  Federal  antitrust  laws  since  the 
1914  Clayton  Act. 

"There  have  been  more  suits  filed  under 
that  law  than  any  other  act,"  he  proudly 
asserts. 

Celler  chairs  the  powerful  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  he  has  done  since  1945.  In  ad- 
dition, he  heads  an  antitrust  subcommittee 
currently  probing  the  conglomerate  merger 
development. 

The  subcommittee  "haphazardly"  picked 
six  corporations  which  fit  the  conglomerate 
pattern:    ITT,  Ung-Temco-Vought,  OulX  it 
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Western-Industries.  Inc..  Leasco  Data  Proc- 
essing &  Equipment  Corp.,  National  General 
Corp.  and  Litton  Industries.  Inc. 

"We  wanted  to  find  out  Just  what  makes 
them  tick."  Celler  said.  His  subcommittee 
has  been  holding  hearings  off  and  on  for  sev- 
eral months. 

According  to  Celler,  the  subcommittee  Isn't 
trying  to  probe  or  criticize.  "We  Just  want  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  sound  legislation." 

The  subcommltte*  chairman  admits  he's 
"pretty  well  satisfied"  with  the  hearings, 
and  the  companies'  participation.  But  even 
after  those  sessions,  and  more  recent  ones 
with  Administration  spokesmen,  Celler. 
hasn't  altered  his  thinking  about  the  need 
for  legislation.  ^ 

One  point  he  brings  oat  in  the  Interview 
and  again  in  hearings  Is  the  uncertain  fu- 
ture pace  of  conglomerates.  While  he  tells 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  chief 
Richard  McLaren  he's  doing  a  commendable 
Job.  and  concedes  that  the  merger  trend  has 
cooled  off  a  little.  Celler  still  Isnt  relenting. 
He  contends  that  a  change  in  the  nation's 
economic  picture  could  spur  more  con- 
glomerate expansion. 

"What  about  the  future?"  The  meUculous 
and  conservatively  dressed, Celler  quips.  The 
next  man  (after  McLaren)  might  treat  the 
subject  completely  differently,  Celler  main- 
tains, and  that  requires  preventive  legal  pro- 
tection. 

Noted  for  his  Jovial  story-telling  nature, 
he  compares  the  conglomerate  situation  to 
an  "elephant  saying  it's  every  man  for  him- 
self as  he  dances  among  the  chickens." 

The  merger  trend,  which  accelerated 
sharply  during  the  late  1960s,  witnessed  siz- 
able firms  rapidly  acquiring  other  firms,  and 
gaining  larger  and  larger  conglomerate 
stomachs,  which  Celler  said  resulted  in  "eco- 
nomic Indigestion" — doing  too  much  too 
quickly  without  stopping  to  think  It  all  over. 
Though  he  staunchly  defends  the  existing 
law.  he  contends  It  must  be,  "supplemented" 
and  "strengthened." 

The  New  York  lawmaker  was  bom  In 
Brooklyn  May  6.  1888.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1910  and  the  law  school 
In  1912.  He  practiced  law  In  New  York  for  10 
years,  then  ran  and  was  elected  to  the  68th 
Congress  in  November,  1922. 

He  had  been  In  the  Ho'ose  ever  since,  rep- 
resenting parts  of  Kings  and  Queens  Coun- 
ties, reelected  by  margins  that  would  easily 
gratify  any  politician. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
he's  also  currently  Involved  In  a  special  sub- 
committee study  of  Impreachment  charges 
against  associate  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas. 

Proponents  of  the  Dump-Douglas  Move- 
ment, spearheaded  by  House  GOP  Leader 
Gerry  Pord  has  hoped  to  avoid  Celler's  com- 
mittee, thinking  that  It  would  be  less  harsh 
on  Douglas  than  a  sjiecial  Independent  com- 
mittee. The  Judiciary  Committee,  claiming 
a  separate  study  would  usurp  its  powers, 
set  up  Its  own  special  subccxnmlttee.  headed 
by  Celler. 

Celler  also  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  which  first  brought  the  word 
thalidomide  to  public  notice  during  hear- 
ings. 

Celler  has  Just  turned  82.  In  bis  sp«u;lous 
office,  with  walls  lined  with  pictures  of  a 
legislative  career  spanning  terms  of  nine 
Presidents — Including  his  good  friend  FDR — 
Celler's  desk  is  fiiled  with  flowers,  and  he 
finished  lunch,  topped  oS  with  a  slice  of 
chocolate  birthday  cake. 

On  the  House  floor  a  little  earlier,  "Manny" 
answered  tributes  from  colleagties  who  called 
him  "a  masterful  debater  and  skilled  parlia- 
mentarian." and  the  man  "who  managed 
more  Constitutional  amendments  through 
Confess  than  any  man  in  the  history  of  the 
House.  ' 

"His  fingerprints  are  on  every  important 
measure  adopted  by  Congress  during  the 
past  five  years."  another  colleague  added. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oeller  responded  warmly  that  "oftentimes 
those  of  us  who  have  gone  beyond,  say  50,  are 
berated  for  our  age  aiid  some  would  like 
to  toes  us  out  like  broken  tools." 

"Well  as  fsu-  as  I'm  concerned,  I  may  be 
chronologically  old  .  .  .  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
spiritually  yotmg  and  young  In  spirit." 

"There  Is  an  old  adage,  you  know:  The 
older  the  fiddle  the  sweeter  the  tune,"  he 
chuckles. 

PXNNT  GiHAao. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS— MAY  25, 
1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

Recently.  I've  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing several  high  school  commencements  in 
the  District,  and  I'm  always  pleased  to  note 
that  large  numbers  of  graduates  are  heading 
for  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  commencement, 
most  graduates  are  probably  not  thinking 
about  the  future  of  those  Institutions,  but 
with  all  the  major  legislation  on  higher  edu- 
cation up  for  renewal  next  year,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  now  are  reassessing 
the  Impact  of  federal  programs  on  these  vital 
Institutions. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  higher  education 
are  causing  college  and  university  officials  to 
describe  their  situation  as  desperate,  espe- 
cially as  they  view  exploding  enrollments  and 
costs. 

College  and  university  enrollments  totaled 
7.4  million  last  fall,  an  Increase  of  60  percent 
over  the  last  five  years.  Enrollment  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  over  the  next  30  years.  A 
century  ago,  2  p)ercent  of  our  young  people 
went  to  college.  Today  more  than  40  percent 
are  enrolled  in  a  college  or  university. 

Tuitions  and  required  fees  have  Increased 
an  average  of  16.5  percent  this  year  at  state 
and  land-grant  colleges.  The  Increase  has 
been  even  greater  at  private  Institutions.  The 
average,  all-lncluslve  annual  cost  to  a  resi- 
dent student  has  climbed  from  $1,260  a  dozen 
years  ago.  to  near  the  e2.000  mark  this  year. 
At  private  Institutions,  the  average  annual 
cost  Is  at  the  $3,000  level.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
then,  to  note  that  of  the  number  In  college 
today,  half  come  from  the  wealthiest  25  per- 
cent of  the  population,  and  only  7  percent 
come  from  the  poorest  segment  of  the 
population. 

These  Increased  costs  are  falling  more 
heavily  more  upon  the  student.  Tradition- 
ally, he  has  paid  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
total  costs,  but  more  recently,  his  share  has 
been  about  one-third  of  the  cost. 

All  of  this  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  which  already  pays  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion—amounting to  $4.4  billion  In  1969.  The 
government  is  being  urged  to  Increase  Its 
contribution  substantially.  Higher  education 
already  Is  a  favored  beneficiary  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar,  receiving  25  percent  more  than 
welfare  recipients,  and  three  times  more 
Federal  money  is  spent  for  college  buildings 
than  for  public  housing. 

Federal  programs  for  higher  education 
consist  of  direct  assistance  to  the  Institu- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  student.  The 
major  discussion  at  present  relates  to  the 
government's  programs  for  students.  In  this 
area,  there  are  four  major  pnxigrams : 

Educational  opportunity  grants,  which 
provide  funds  for  low-Income  students  on  a 


matching  basis  with  the  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

Work-study  programs,  which  provide  em- 
ployment for  low-income  students  on  the 
campus  or  college  community  In  Jobs  of 
public  Interest. 

National  Defense  student  loans,  from  gov- 
ernment funds  and  repayable  after  gradua- 
tion or  the  termination  of  education. 

Guaranteed  loans,  from  private  sovirces, 
administered  by  the  banks,  in  which  the 
government  pays  the  loan  interest  while  the 
student  is  In  college. 

The  first  three  are  administered  by  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  to  qualify  a  stu- 
dent first  must  gain  admission  to  an  ac- 
credited school,  then  apply  to  it  for  aid. 
The  college  decides  how  much  to  offer  the 
student  and  in  what  proportions  of  grant, 
loan  and  work  program  aid. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Congress  will 
center  uf)on  the  three  major  problems  of 
these  programs. 

(1)  inadequate  funds,  which  have  forced 
colleges  to  turn  away  applicants; 

(2)  uncertainty  for  the  student,  who  can- 
not predict  how  much  aid  he  is  going  to  re- 
cedve,  and 

(3)  Inequity  In  funding,  which  many 
times  finds  students  who  need  It  most,  not 
getting  enough  money. 


WHERE  WE  SHOULD  BE  HEADED  IN 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  all  of  the 
discussions  about  our  environmental 
problems,  we  have  heard  too  little  from 
the  men  in  industry  who  deal  with  the 
practical  solutions  for  air  and  water 
quality  controls.  One  of  the  recognized 
experts  in  the  field  is  William  J.  Hamisch 
of  my  district,  the  legislative  coxmsel  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Mr. 
Hamisch  has  participated  in  the  multi- 
million  dollar  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  his  company.  He  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  before  many  dis- 
tingtiished  gatherings.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Record  his  latest  address,  delivered 
to  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association. 

The  address  referred  to,  follows: 
Whkhe   We   Should   Be   Headed   in   Aot 
PoLLtrrioN  Control 
(Address   by   William   J.    Hamisch) 

You  and  I.  Bind  every  person  In  our  coun- 
try are  responsible  In  some  degree  for  the 
ecological  disaster  that  threatens  us. 

Air  quality  control  of  our  environment  is 
a  collective  responsibility  of  all  elements  of 
society.  The  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources, and  talents,  of  people  and  industry, 
and  of  government,  must  be  marshaled  to 
meet  the  challenge  presented  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Only  through  such  a  Joint  approach, 
can  these  combined  forces.  In  partnership, 
manage  our  environment  for  the  greatest  net 
benefit  to  man  and  his  total  community. 

Industry  should  acknowledge  the  sense  of 
stewardship  for  the  natural  resources  upon 
which  our  environment  depends.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  government,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Industry,  to  Identify  objectives, 
establish  the  assimilative  capacities  of  re- 
ceiving environments,  and  enact  reasonable 
standards. 

Industry  shovild  control  Immediately  any 
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air  pollution  determined  to  be  Injurious  to 
health.  It  Is  a  question  of  what  Is  technically 
feasible  and  economically  reasonable  for  the 
control  of  all  other  air  pollution.  Most  of 
industry  Is  doing  this  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  cost  of  air  quality  controls  to  industry 
Is  astronomical.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
industry's  annual  expenditure  for  clean  air 
probably  exceeds  the  budgets  in  most  of  our 
50  states. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  page  1  of  Sun- 
day's edition  of  May  17,  reports  that  Ameri- 
can Industry  will  spend  over  two  billion 
dollars  for  air  quality  control  In  1970.  (Do 
you  realize  that  this  sum  probably  give  each 
one  in  this  room  over  a  million  dollars!) 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
ported that  transportation  Is  responsible  for 
SOTc  of  the  air  pollution  In  the  country; 
generation  of  electricity,  13%;  refuse  dis- 
posal. 37c,  and  all  manufacturing,  18  fr. 
Thus,  If  all  manufacturing  and  power  com- 
panies were  able  to  reduce  their  emissions 
to  zero,  only  one-third  of  the  problem  would 
be  solved! 

The  public  should  stop  pointing  the  finger 
at  Industry  which  has  taken  substantial  ac- 
tion, and  take  some  personal  action  to  control 
pollution.  This  would  require  Installing  pol- 
lution controls  on  their  automobiles,  the 
elimination  of  home  Incinerators,  many  of 
which  are  defective  and  emit  extremely 
harmful  concentrates  of  pollutants,  stop  the 
unnecessary  use  of  personal  automobiles, 
eliminate  open  burning  of  trash  and  leaves, 
curtail  the  use  of  home  electrical  appliances 
and  air  conditioning — excessive  use  of  which 
Is  requiring  the  utilities  to  generate  more 
power  before  emissions  can  be  controlled — 
and  stop  personal  smoking.  The  taxpayer 
must  also  approve  Increased  taxes  for  con- 
trol of  emissions  from  municipal  plants,  hos- 
pitals, schools  and  other  public  Institutions. 
The  consumer  must  realize  that  Industry 
will  have  to  Increase  the  cost  of  Its  products, 
to  obtain  funds  to  Install  costly  air  pollution 
equipment,  from  which  there  is  no  profit, 
only  additional  operating  cost. 

It  must  be  realized  that  there  Is  a  definite 
contrast  between  the  problems  of  new  and 
old  plants  In  industry.  The  older  plants 
which  were  originally  built  in  rural  areas 
have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  expand- 
ing residential  and  business  community  The 
older  plants  have  a  problem  of  very  little  or 
no  space.  In  which  to  erect  large  and  com- 
plex pollution  control  facilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  plants  which  are  located  In 
rural  areas  have  space  to  permit  the  erection 
of  air  quality  controls  as  part  of  the  new 
plant. 

Industry  must,  therefore,  undertake  re- 
search and  make  engineering  evaluations  to 
determine  the  type  of  controls  which  are 
practical  because  of  problems  of  space,  and 
yet  which  are  sufficiently  efficient  to  comply 
with  the  probable  federal,  state,  and  local 
regulations.  The  locations  of  the  plant  often 
determines  the  equipment  which  can  be 
used. 

The  public  is  not  cognizant  of  the  space 
required  for  an  electrostatic  precipitator, 
which,  for  instance.  Is  used  on  a  steel  plant 
open  hearth  or  basic  oxygen  furnace.  Such 
a  control  eliminates  all  smoke  and  particu- 
late matter.  It  Is  more  than  six  stories  high 
and  is  larger  than  the  furnace  It  controls. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  large  bins  In 
which  to  store  the  particulate  matter,  and 
access  areas  for  trucks  to  haul  away  the 
waste  material.  This  material  may  have  to 
be  trucked  long  distances,  to  be  burled  In  an 
abandoned  mine,  or  perhaps  burled  In  exten- 
sive acreage,  which  must  be  purchased  for 
this  purpose. 

An  electrostatic  precipitator,  or  similar 
equipment,  costs  over  a  million  dollars.  For 
Instance,  the  cost  for  a  steel  plant  with 
twenty  open  hearths  Is  over  20  million  dol- 
lars. There  Is  not  one  nickel  of  profit  from 
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this  tremendous  expenditure,  only  addi- 
tional operating  costs. 

The  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
promulgate  regulations  for  air  quality  con- 
trol. These  air  quality  standards  must  be 
based  on  scientifically  sound  criteria,  which 
are  the  foundation  for  a  successful,  effective, 
air  p>ollutlon  control  f>rogram.  The  stand- 
ards should  not  be  uniform,  but  tailored  to 
the  particular  region  Involved.  Local  topog- 
raphy and  physical  conditions  should  be 
taken  Into  account.  The  economic  Impact 
on  the  community  resulting  from  compli- 
ance with  standards.  In  relation  to  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  region,  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  other  words,  to  repeat,  any  emis- 
sions dangerous  to  health  must  be  abated  at 
once,  but  control  of  other  processes  should 
be  subject  to  the  test  of  what  Is  technically 
feasible  and  economically  reasonable. 

A  most  difficult  problem  for  Industry  will 
be  complying  with  the  varied  provisions  of 
the  federal,  state  and  local  laws.  These  dif- 
ferences will  undoubtedly  cause  confusion 
and  legal  difficulties.  The  federal  air  quality 
criteria  and  ambient  air  standards  may  very 
well  differ  from  those  Issued  by  the  states 
and  local  Jurisdictions. 

Industry  has  already  expended  millions 
of  dollars  to  Install  pollution  controls  on  its 
operations.  These  comply  with  existing  reg- 
ulations. However,  the  federal  government 
could  establish  criteria  and  ambient  air 
standards,  that  may  result  In  costly  con- 
trols not  being  in  compliance  with  federal 
regulations  or  regulations  adopted  by  the 
state  in  compliance  with  the  necessary  fed- 
eral approval  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

This  situation  has  already  caused  confu- 
sion. 

This  problem,  the  engineering  problem, 
and  the  problem  of  where  and  how  industry 
Is  to  obtain  funds  for  the  extremely  costly 
air  pollution  equipment,  require  determina- 
tion before  Industry,  large  and  small,  can 
completely  control  all  of  Its  emissions. 

The  present  hysterical  attitude  concern- 
ing pollution  will  not  solve  the  environ- 
mental problem.  Some  people  would  close 
down  industries,  and  ban  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine.  When  asked  what  they  would 
do  to  provide  work,  food,  shelter  or  trans- 
portation, the  answer  Is  a  blank  look.  When 
asked  how  they  would  finance  the  unem- 
ployment, the  charitable  Institutions,  asso- 
ciations like  the  TB  Association,  the  demands 
of  education,  the  protection  from  crime,  the 
financing  of  the  free  university,  and  solving 
the  ghetto  problem,  the  answer  Is  "first 
we  must  save  the  earth."  Thus,  individuals 
by  promoting  simplistic,  ill-understood  pro- 
posals under  the  fiag  of  crisis  and  panic,  can 
endanger  the  very  environment  they  would 
protect. 

There  Is  also  the  danger  that  some  poli- 
ticians needing  a  crutch  for  reelection,  have 
concentrated  on  this  one  emotional  Issue, 
which  distracts  voters  from  their  failure  to 
solve  other  vital  problems.  These  politicians 
do  not  understand  the  problems  Involved  In 
air  quality  control,  and  have  not  made  the 
effort  to  research  the  matter.  Pronounce- 
ments are  made  that  air  pollution  must  be 
abated  at  once  or  the  people  of  the  world 
will  perish  In  a  few  years.  This  adds  to  the 
hysteria,  solves  nothing,  and  defeats  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  accomplish  controls.  In 
fact,  people  are  already  losing  Interest,  and 
disregard  the  exaggerated  dire  predictions. 

The  TB  Association,  by  a  scientific  ap- 
proach and  educational  programs,  can  pro- 
mote pollution  control  that  Is  technically 
feasible  and  economically  reasonable.  Just 
as  the  TB  Association  has  conquered  tuber- 
culosis. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  one  possible  solu- 
tion to  assist  In  solving  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. The  federal  government  could  sponsor 
a  public  corporation,  such  as  COMSAT, 
which  would  make  available  to  Industry  and 
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munlclpaltles,  loans  at  a  low  Interest  rate, 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  which 
could  be  used  for  installing  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  There  should  be  a  minimum 
of  "red  tape"  to  obtain  the  loans.  These 
loans  would  permit  Industries  and  munici- 
palities to  undertake  at  once  engineering  for 
possible  control  facilities.  The  loans  would 
provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  expensive 
air  quality  control  equipment.  Funds  would 
also  be  available  for  research,  to  discover 
methods  to  control  processes  which  today 
can  not  be  feasibly  controlled. 

In  conclusion,  the  key  to  success.  In  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  saving  clean,  healthful,  air. 
Is  ;'otnt  voluntary  cooperation,  by  industry, 
government,  and  all  other  segments  of  o\ir 
society. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  in  America  is  traditionally  the  day 
set  aside  for  us  to  pay  honor  and  respect 
to  the  men  who  fought  and  died  for  the 
principles  of  this  great  land.  It  is  a  day 
particularly  dear  to  those  who,  while 
they  fought  beside  their  fallen  comrades 
in  bloody  conflict,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  return  to  their  family,  their 
home,  and  their  country. 

It  is  a  day  which  blends  the  color  and 
blare  of  marching  bands  with  the  muted 
trumpet  sounding  "Taps."  It  is  a  day 
when  the  dead  heroes  are  eulogized  by 
their  living  counterparts. 

But,  in  light  of  the  violence,  disorder, 
and  disrespect  so  prevalent  in  America 
today,  there  was  a  subtle  change  in  the 
Memorial  Day  obser\'ance  at  Braddock, 
Pa.,  a  community  in  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District  which  has  an  historical 
link  with  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
this  Nation  won  its  freedom. 

At  a  cemetery  service  there,  Edward 
Schenberg  of  1444  Jancey  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh, quartermaster  of  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, came  not  to  eulogize  but  to  apolo- 
gize. He  came  to  apologize  to  his  former 
comrades  for  Americans  today  who  ridi- 
cule the  ideals  for  which  they  died  said 
who  spit  upon  the  flag  under  which  they 
served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Mr.  Schenbergs  Me- 
morial Day  address  at  the  Braddock 
Cemetery.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it: 

Memorial   Day    Addbkss 

( An  address  by  Edward  Schenberg ) 
Buddies  and  Comrades  as  we  stand  here 
before  these  hallowed  graves;  of  the  men 
who  fought  in  the  wars  of  freedom  for  man- 
kind. Prom  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present  conflict  In  Vietnam.  Men  who  fought 
these  wars  for  the  principles  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

I  do  not  come  here  to  praise  and  eulogise 
them.  They  have  been  praised  and  eulogized 
at  this  same  spot,  by  many  in  years  gone  by. 
I  oome  here  to  apologize. 

We  here  do  not  apologize  for  ourselves,  for 
we  believed  In  the  principles  that  you  fought 
for  and  the  principles  that  many  of  you 
died  for. 
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We  apologize  for  those  who  are  being 
misled  to  believe  that  our  country  Is  not 
worth  fighting  for.  Who  believe  that  the  flag 
we  fought  under  Is  nothing  but  a  rag. 

The  Flag  that  to  you  was  a  symbol  that 
stood  for  a  Nation  united.  A  Nation  that  we 
were  willing  to  give  our  lives  for.  A  Flag 
that  we  would  sacrifice  our  lives  to  keep  It 
flying.  To  you  and  to  us  It  never  was  a  rag 
to  be  burned  and  spit  on. 

We  here  again  pledge  that  we  wUl  uphold 
our  government.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  founders  of  our  great 
country;  also  to  respect  the  flag  that  we 
fought  under. 

We  stand  here  today  before  these  graves 
of  those  who  have  gone  to  their  Maker;  to 
repledge  that  faith. 

We.  as  men  who  have  In  time  of  war.  were 
readv  to  defend  our  Country,  will  uphold 
the  laws  of  our  Country.  Now  and  as  long 
Ets  we  live. 

We  here  pledge  ourselves  In  the  memory 
of  your  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifices  that  are 
being  made  by  our  men  today  on  foreign  so'l- 
to  combat  all  forces  that  axe  conspiring  to 
destroy  everything  that  you  fought  for— that 
we  fought  for  and  our  forefathers  fought  for. 


EDITORL\L  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
POST  DISPATCH 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  the  House  the  observations 
of  a  distinguished  St.  Louis  newspaper, 
particularly  as  they  concern  the  dean 
of  the  Missouri  congressional  delegation, 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  Dick  Bollinc.  Accordingly.  I  offer 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ine;.  taken  from  a  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch editorial  which  appeared  May  20, 
1970: 

St.  Loms  Post  Dispatch  EnrroRiAL  or  May  20 
The  announcement  of  House  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  that  he  will  not  seek  re-elec- 
tion In  the  Boston  district  he  has  served  in 
Congress  for  more  than  40  years  opens  the 
way  to  significant  reforms  In  the  House. 
The  question  Is  whether  liberal  Democratic 
Repr«entaUves  have  the  power  to  seize  the 
opportunities  now  presented  and  effect  long- 
sought  changes  In  the  antique  seniority  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  McCormack  is  78  years  old  and  ap- 
parently, if  Democrats  retain  control  of 
the  House  In  the  fal,l  elections,  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  KSfjreeenta^e  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma,  currently  serving  as  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Albert  Is  62,  and  although  he  had 
an  unfortunate  time  of  It  presiding  over  the 
1968  Democratic  convention  In  Chicago  he 
Is  a  min  of  integrity,  Intelligence  and  liberal 
Impulse.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Ox- 
ford 

Mr.  Albert  seems  to  have  the  votes  of  the 
House  Democratic  jjower  structure;  but  the 
significant  House  choice  will  not  be  the 
Speaker  but  the  new  majority  leader  to  suc- 
ceed Mr  Albert.  Probably  the  three  major 
factions  Ln  the  House  will  have  candidates — 
the  Southe.  conservatives  and  moderates, 
machlne-bai  i  urban  representatives  and 
the  younger  progressives,  mainly  from  the 
North  auad  West,  about  140  of  whom  have 
organized  in\  the  so-called  Democratic 
Study  Group. 

There  are  several  likely  contenders  for  Mr. 
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Alberts  present  post.  One  is  Representative 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  of  Chicago,  who  has  the 
support  of  Mayor  Daley  and  many  of  the 
committee  chairmen  from  the  South  who 
have  achieved  their  chairmanships  through 
the  seniority  system;  election  of  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowskl would  mean  the  triumph  of  the  old- 
line  conservatives.  Representative  Hale  Boggs 
of  Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  probably 
would  be  opposed  on  sectional  grounds  but 
could  emerge  as  a  compromise  candidate. 

The  best  hope  for  reform  lies  In  the  choice 
of  one  of  the  younger  liberals,  a  person  such 
as  James  G.  OHara  of  Michigan,  Edward  P. 
Boland  of  Massachusetts,  Morris  K.  Udall  of 
Arizona  or  Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Boiling  has  been  perhaps  the  most  consist- 
ent, articulate  and  perceptive  critic  of  the 
present  House  organization,  but  he  could 
be  ruled  out  for  his  very  outspokenness. 

And  this  Is  too  bad,  for  Mr.  Boiling  has 
Ideas — and  optimism.  He  said  the  other  day 
in  an  Interview  with  Timothy  Bleck  of  our 
Washington  Bureau  that  the  House  "Is  po- 
tentially the  saving  grace  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem," but  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  its 
potential.  Part  of  the  failure  Is  due  to  the 
seniority  system,  which  rewards  longevity 
rather  than  ability.  Mr.  Boiling  has  urged 
that  chairmen  be  nominated  by  the  Speaker 
and  elected  by  the  majority  party  caucus, 
a  great  Improvement. 

The  first  requirement  if  there  Is  to  be  a 
major  reform  would  be  for  the  Democrats  to 
choose  a  reform-minded  majority  leader,  and 
that  means  defeating  whatever  candidate  Is 
fielded  by  the  Old  Guard  Southern  commit- 
tee chairmen  who  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
the  seniority  system.  That  would  at  lea^t 
offer  a  chance  for  replacing  the  seniority 
system  with  a  method  of  election  based  on 
merit. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  liberal  House  Dem- 
ocrats will  have  a  greater  sense  of  forward 
motion  under  Mr.  Albert;  but  the  choice  of 
a  vigorous  young  majority  leader  would  be 
exhilarating. 
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institution  of  representative  government 
which  are  so  evident  today. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BEING  ELECTED 


A  4-yEAR  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDED  JERRY  GREEFF  BY 
SIU 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pri- 
mary campaign  in  my  State  of  California 
occurred  last  week.  Aside  from  the  re- 
sults, some  good,  some  not  so  good.  I  was 
struck  by  the  estimates  of  spending  on 
campaigns  for  ofiQce. 

According  to  one  newspaper  estimate, 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican  sena- 
torial nomination  in  California,  spent 
very  nearly  $2  million  in  his  unsuccess- 
ful bid  for  office. 

Mr.  Russell  Hemenway.  director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress,  told  a  congressional  hearing 
that  an  estimated  90  percent  of  all  cam- 
paign funds  are  contributed  by  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  American  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  must  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  political  cam- 
paigns to  lessen  the  dependency  on  large 
contributors  by  candidates. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  encourage  increased  public  par- 
ticipation by  allowing  income  tax  credit 
or  deductions  for  certain  political  con- 
tributions. 

Increased  public  participation  will  also 
result,  in  my  opinion,  in  diminishing  the 
remoteness  and  unresponsiveness  of  the 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  labor 
imions  frequently  come  under  criticism 
by  some  segments  of  our  population  and 
they  are  blamed  for  many  of  the  coun- 
try's ills.  The  benefits  which  are  extended 
to  their  members  and  their  families,  are 
frequently  overlooked. 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read 
in  the  Baltimore  Sim  a  few  days  ago  of 
the  benefits  extended  to  a  young  Balti- 
morean  at  birth,  in  the  form  of  maternity 
benefits  to  his  mother,  and  now  extended 
to  the  young  man  in  the  fonn  of  a  4-year 
college  scholarship. 

Despite  his  many  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, his  excellent  work  has  won  for 
him  'a  scholarship  to  the  college  of  his 
choice,  which  is  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

My  personal  congratulations  to  Jerry 
Greeff  for  his  splendid  record,  to  the 
Seafarers  International  Union  for  pro- 
viding him  with  a  college  education,  and 
to  his  father.  Ferdinand  C.  Greeff,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  SIU  for  25 
years,  and  who  helped  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  6,  1970] 
Sailor.  18.  Seeks  College  Lite — He  Traveled 
Seas  for  2  Years;  Will  Attend  UM 
When  Jerry  Greeff  entered  his  first  year  of 
elementary  school,  his  seafaring  father  told 
him  some  day  that  he  would  earn  a  college 
scholarship.  This  year  he  graduated  from 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  and  next 
fall  he  will  attend  the  University  of  Maryland 
on  a  four  year  grant  awarded  him  by  the 
Seafarers  International  Union. 

He  was  one  of  23  seamen  or  their  depend- 
ents who  applied  for  the  4-year,  $6,000  schol- 
arship, and  early  last  month  he  became  one 
of  four  named  to  attend  any  accredited  col- 
lege or  university  of  his  choice  In  the 
country. 

Jerry's  father,  Ferdinand  C.  Greeff,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  past  25  years,  sailing 
for  20,  and  for  the  past  five,  working  as  a 
boatswain  with  the  Calmar  Steamship  Com- 
pany shore  gang  at  Bethlehem  Steel. 

Though  Jerry  explained  that  the  sea  sep- 
arated his  father  from  the  family  often  for 
several  months,  the  18-year-old  student  em- 
phasized, "the  union  has  been  fantastic  to 
me." 

His  association  with  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  began  before  he  crawled  off  the 
bear-skin  rug  when  In  1953  his  picture  ap- 
peared in  the  union's  publication,  "Seafarers 
Log,"  hailing  him  as  "one  of  the  first  SIU 
maternity  benefit  babies." 

But  his  latest  association  with  the  union 
has  apparently  had  more  influence.  At  age 
16  he  receive  Coast  Guard  papers  and  au- 
thorization to  sail  aboard  American  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  within  the  two  years  that 
followed,  he  sailed  the  Caribbean,  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  along  the  West  Coast. 
"GREW  trp" 
"And  everytlme  I  came  back."  he  added,  "I 
grew  up  a  little  bit  more." 
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Last  summer,  Jerry  attended  the  Harry 
Loudonberg  School  of  Seamanship  at  Plney 
Point  and  now  is  qualified  as  a  firemau- 
oUer. 

Although  Jerry  is  hesitant  to  predict  his 
own  future,  he  said  he  would  attend  the 
University  of  Maryland  as  a  major  In  busi- 
ness administration. 

"When  I  complete  my  college  studies,"  he 
said,  "then  I'll  start  thinking  more  spe- 
cifically about  my  future — maritime  or 
otherwise." 

Already  in  business  with  a  friend,  Mark 
Loundls,  Jerry  promotes  "college  mixers"  of 
a  downtown  ballroom — a  profitable  business, 
he  is  finding.  In  addition,  the  young  scliolar 
plays  the  drums  and  trumpet  with  a  local 
rock  band. 

AN    87    PERCENT    AVERAGE 

While  engaging  in  these  activities,  he 
maintained  an  87  per  cent  average  at  Poly. 
The  scholarship  award  Is  based  on  scholastic 
records  and  extra-curricular  activities  which 
for  Jerry  Included  holding  the  office  of  presi- 
dent in  Ills  Junior  and  senior  years. 

Although  Jerry  emphasizes  that  his  father 
does  not  Interfere  with  major  decisions  con- 
cerning his  future  In  the  maritime  world, 
Jerry  admits  that  "It  was  easier  to  get  per- 
mission to  go  to  sea  for  two  years  than  it 
was  to  go  to  Ocean  City  for  one  weekend." 


CONGRESSMAN  ALLARD  K.  LOWEN- 
STEIN  RECEIVES  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NOTRE  DAME  SENIOR  CLASS  FEL- 
LOW AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  highly  regarded  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Allard  K.  Lowenstein. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  district  in  which  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Is  located,  I  count  it  a  great 
privilege  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
this  year  Congressman  Lowenstein  has 
been  selected  by  the  Notre  Dame  senior 
class  to  receive  its  annual  Senior  Fellow 
Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  previous  recipients  of 
this  award  include  such  prominent 
Americans  as  John  F.  Kermedy,  Richard 
Nixon,  Everett  Dirksen,  and  William 
Westmoreland. 

That  the  students  of  this  great  Roman 
Catholic  university  should  have  singled 
out  Congressman  Lowenstein  for  this 
coveted  award  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the 
stature  and  respect  he  has  won  among 
the  people  of  our  coimtry,  particularly 
among  the  future  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Al  Lowenstein's  sense  of  dedication, 
his  integrity,  his  idealism,  have  become 
an  Inspiration  for.  I  think  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  say,  millions  of  young  Americsins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  particularly 
significant  that,  at  a  time  of  deep  divi- 
sions within  our  own  society,  the  Notre 
Dame  Senior  Fellow  Award  should  have 
been  made  to  a  young  legislator  whose 
entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  bringing 
people  together. 

We  who  serve  with  him  in  Congress 
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know  Al  Lowenstein  as  a  gifted  spokes- 
man for  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

But,  as  the  Noti  e  Dame  Senior  Fellow 
Award  attests,  Al  Lowenstein  is  known 
all  over  our  coimtry  as  a  gifted  spokes- 
man for  Americans  across  the  land. 

NOTRE   DAME   CITATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  the  text  of  the  citation  to 
Congres:iman  Lowenstein : 

Placing  principle  over  party,  you  have 
proven  yourself  a  person  of  unusual  Integrity 
and  ability.  A  true  crusader  against  Injus- 
tice, you  appear  to  us  an  example  cf  what  a 
legislator  and  an  educator  In  this  tumultu- 
ous era  should  be.  You  have  made  many  cou- 
rageous stands  throughout  your  life.  Al- 
though many  of  us  might  disagree  with 
much  of  what  you  have  said  or  done  at 
specific  times,  we  all  hall  the  spirit  of 
honesty  and  the  courage  which  motivated 
your  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  here  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  just  1  year  since  Con- 
gressman Lowenstein's  prophetic  class 
day  address  at  Harvard  University  in 
which  he  warned  that  hate  multiples 
hate  and  violence  multiplies  violence  in 
a  descending  spiral  of  destruction.  He 
said  on  that  occasion: 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  show  that  those  of  us 
who  love  this  country  next  only  to  liberty 
and  Justice  themselves — who  are  proud  of 
the  work  and  sacrifice  and  miracles  that 
have  produced  America,  and  that  America 
has  produced — it  Is  not  too  late  to  show  that 
we  are  determined  not  ^.o  abandon  this 
country  but  to  reclaim  it.  not  to  leave  the 
aiena  to  those  who  would  force  a  choice 
between  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  SDS,  but 
rather  to  pick  up  where  we  were  a  year  ago 
this  week-end. 

CONGRESSMAN    LOWENSTEIN    CHEERED    AT 

NOTT.E   DAME 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune: 

U.S.  Rep.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  D-N.T., 
received  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  senior 
cla.ss  fellow  award  Tuesday  night  in  Wash- 
ington Hall  as  more  than  1.200  wildly  cheered 
their  approval  of  the  congressman. 

The  41 -year-old  representative  criticized 
the  Nixon  administration's  handling  oi  fi- 
nances and  military  efiforts,  and  then  chal- 
lenged the  young  people  to  make  a  peaceful 
fight  to  unite  the  country  .  .  . 

"You  can't  say  that  we  can't  do  it,  the  kind 
of  turning  that  is  needed.  It's  tougher  now 
because  we've  had  a  lot  of  heartbreaks. 
There's  too  much  at  stake  to  quit." 

He  quoted  what  Robert  Kennedy  said  on 
the  night  of  Martin  Luther  King's  assassina- 
tion. "One  thing  is  sure,  violence  breeds  vio- 
lence." 

Said  Lowenstein,  "It  means  a  great  deal 
to  me  to  come  back  to  Notre  Dsune  during 
this  commemoration  of  what  we  would  like 
to  be  able  to  say  about  our  country.  We're 
a  people  at  Valley  Forge,  but  we've  been  to 
Valley  Forge  before. 

"We  will  unite  and  become  a  nation  in- 
divisible. We  must  let  the  President  know  we 
are  in  a  fight  to  save  our  country  and  let  one 
thing  be  made  clear — we  will  prevail." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  stu- 
dents gave  him  a  five-minute  standing  ova- 
tion, the  second  such  ovation  of  the  evening. 
The  students  were  Jammed  into  the  audi- 
torium, they  were  sitting  In  all  the  aisles, 
and  stairways,  filling  the  stage  behind  Low- 
enstein and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
In  the  stage  wings." 
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CHANGING  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
POLICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  letter  written  by  John  J.  Harrington, 
of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  a  national  police 
organization.  This  letter  appeared  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  over  the  country, 
including  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It 
sums  up  succinctly  the  crime  problem  and 
the  relation  of  the  pohce  to  that  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  upon  an 
article  on  the  police  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  'Times  on  Monday,  May  18. 
The  Times  story,  one  of  a  series,  empha- 
sized that  many  of  the  Negro  residents 
of  the  inner  city  no  longer  regard  the 
police  as  enemies  but  depend  increasingly 
upon  the  officers  for  protection.  The 
Times  also  refers  to  Commissioner  Frank 
Rizzo  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment and  his  program  of  strict,  but  fair, 
law  enforcement,  which  has  had  an  In- 
creasingly high  level  of  support  from  the 
public.  The  Times  said  that  "Mr.  Rizzo's 
efficient  administration  enjoys  tlie  sup- 
port of  much  of  Philadelphia's  black 
commimity." 

Mr.  Harrington  was  on  the  Philadel- 
phia police  force  for  more  than  20  years, 
at  one  time  a  colleague  of  Commissioner 
Rizzo.  He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  commissioner. 

Under  Harrington's  leadership,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  is  thriving  and 
will  continue  to  thrive.  For,  as  I  see  it, 
the  FOP  president  has  grasped  some  es- 
sential truths.  One  is  that  law  enforce- 
ment must  be  firm.  The  public  must  co- 
operate with  the  police  to  insure  stabil- 
ity, safe  streets,  and  curbing  of  hoodlums. 
and  the  curtailment  of  crime,  i:  t  long  as 
the  large  sections  of  our  cities  are  so 
crime  ridden  that  business  is  conducted 
under  constant  criminal  attack,  there 
can  be  none  of  the  city  restoration  and 
renewal  our  planners  are  talking  about. 

The  new  businesses  whigh  they  hope  to 
bring  in  will  face  the  same  insuperable 
hazards  which  already  have  crippled  vast 
areas  of  our  biggest  municipalities.  If 
respect  for  and  maintenance  of  law  are 
restored,  the  task  of  city  renewal  is  com- 
paratively easy. 

We  have  been  going  through  a  period 
which  has  put  an  almost  intolerable  bur- 
den on  our  police  forces.  They  have  been 
faced  not  only  with  an  increase  in  crime 
but  with  demonstrations  of  various  kinds 
and  in  some  instances  have  had  to  deal 
with  extremist  groups,  some  of  which 
have  openly  urged  the  slaying  of  police 
officers.  Moreover,  policemen  are  under- 
paid and  most  forces  are  understaffed — 
and  no  wonder  in  view  of  what  the  aver- 
age officer  has  to  face,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  comfort  in 
the  fact  that,  more  and  more,  the  average 
citizen,  particularly  in  our  big  cities,  is 
coming  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
vital  role  a  policeman  plays.  I  ami  con- 
fident that  the  police  forces  of  this  coun- 
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try  are  more  popular  today  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

Willi  the  unsmimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  enter  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Harrington's  letter  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
Wednesday.  April  1.  1970,  and  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8.  by  Mr. 
Jack  Rosenthal: 
I  From   the   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,   Apr.    1. 

1970] 
Readebs  Forvm— pop  OfTERS  Crime  Curb 
Program 
I  am  national  president  o:  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  an  organization  composed 
of  acti\e  py.lce  officers.  The  FOP  has  approx- 
imately 120.000  members  in  more  than  40 
states.  I  myself,  served  for  26  years  with  the 
Philadelphia  police  force. 

My  experience  and  the  experience  of  other 
officers  and  members  of  the  FOP  have  led  to 
some  conclusions  about  the  crime  problem. 
Let  me  state  them  briefly. 

Our  police  forces  must  euforce  the  law 
firmly  but  fairly  and  without  fear  or  favor. 
Where  there  is  political  or  outside  Inter- 
ference, the  result,  almost  invariably.  Is  to 
discourage  the  policeman,  encourage  the 
criminal  and  penalize  the  law  abiding  citizen. 
Effective  law  enforcement  by  police  officers 
cannot  wait  upon  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
Ignorance  and  other  deplorable  conditions 
which  some  persons  hold  to  be  the  cause  of 
lawlessness.  These  conditions  have  been  with 
us  since  civilization  began  and  will  be  here 
indefinitely.  The  theory  that  society  Is  re- 
sponsible for  crime  has  done  enough  damage 
already,  being  responsible  for  lenience  to- 
wards lawbreakers,  including  court  decisions 
which  have  shielded  the  criminal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  victim  and  the  populace. 

Police  pay  Ls  far  too  low  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  most  officers  work  so  bad 
that  crime  will  not  be  curbed  or  abated  until 
the  situation  is  remedied.  No  wonder  that  so 
many  police  forces  are  below  their  authorized 
strength  and  that  finding  good  men  who  will 
take  the  punishment  which  the  work  entails 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult. 

The  handling  of  criminals  and  criminal 
cases  by  the  courts  is  so  backward,  chaotic 
and  confused  that  the  entire  syst«m  has  al- 
most broken  down.  This  system  mxist  be 
completely  overhauled.  tJntll  this  Job  Is  done, 
much  of  the  money  now  being  spent  by  the 
government,  the  states,  counties  and  munici- 
palities to  combat  crime  will  be  wasted. 

Many  other  things  need  doing  but  first 
things'flrst.  The  POP  Is  going  to  exercise  all 
Ite  influence  to  insist  that  the  poUce  cajry 
out  a  no-nonsense  policy  where  crime  and 
criminals  are  concerned  This  is  an  Impera- 
tive first  step  in  dealing  with  the  country's 
major  problem. 

John  J.  Harrincton, 
Sational   President.   Fraternal   Order  o/ 
Police. 
PHn..u)EU'HiA.  Pa.  | 


JProm  the  New  Yock  Times,  May  18,  1970) 
The  Ctties    Police  Role  Shitting — New  Ex- 
pertise .\iDs  IN  Easing  Tensions  or  Many 
Areas 

(By  Jack  Roeenthal) 
Washington,  May  17. — Wes  Uhlman.  the 
young,  mod  Mayor  of  Seattle,  was  anxious. 
His  police  force  felt  It  could  handle  a  major 
peace  demonstration  not  long  ago.  But  then, 
two  days  before  the  march,  the  Justice  De- 
partment mdlcted  eight  of  the  march 
leaders. 

iCayor  tThlman  and  Police  Chief  Prank 
Moore  settled  on  a  hasty  but  creative  strat- 
agem When  200  policemen  took  their  place* 
At  the  demonstration,  they  brandished  billy 
clube,  each  of  which  was  adorned  with  a 
fresh  daffodil. 

Apparently  It  worked  The  young  demon- 
strators were  astonished — and  peaceful.  The 
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pleased  police  promptly  dubbed  the  Mayor 
an  "honorary  pig." 

The  Incident  Illustrates  a  major  devel<^>- 
ment  In  blg-clty  law  enforcement  evident 
in  clUes  across  the  country:  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing sophistication  and  professionalism 
of  police  agencies. 

This  Is  a  development  paralleled  by  a  pro- 
nounced change  evident  In  the  principal  law 
enforcement  concern  of  black  city  neighbor- 
hoods. Long  angered  by  what  they  saw  as 
police  brutality,  ghetto  residents  now  are 
shifting  their  primary  emphasis  to  the  need 
for  more  poUce  protection. 

The  shift  Is  not  universal.  In  some  cities, 
such  as  Boston,  Chicago.  Augiista,  Ga.,  tmd 
Jackson,  Miss.,  recent  clashes  between  the 
police  and  Negroes  or  white  students  have 
stirred  up  new  bitterness.  But  In  many  oither 
settings,  where  enhanced  pKxllce  sensitivity 
is  evident,  the  first  plea  of  blacks  Is  not  for 
less  police  brutality  but  for  more  police. 

Taken  together.  In  the  Judgment  of  law 
enforcement  officers  questioned  In  such  di- 
verse cities  as  Seattle,  Detroit,  St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia,  Birmingham,  Ala,  and  San 
Antonio,  Tex  ,  these  two  developments  may 
do  much  to  avert  confrontation  and  mass 
disorder  as  the  summer  approcwhes. 

"I  think  police  are  learning  to  meet  the 
people  half  way."  says  Qulnn  Tamm.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  "And  I  think  the  com- 
munity Is  learning  to  meet  the  police  half 
way  We're  not  at  a  meeting  yet,  but  both 
sides  are  going  in  the  right  direction." 

The  styles  of  professionalism  vary  dra- 
matically. Police  Commissioner  Prank  Rlzzo 
of  Philadelphia  Is  hefty,  outspoken  and 
widely  popular  for  his  often  dramatic  law- 
and-order  posture.  (He  once  rushed  to  a  dis- 
turbance directly  from  a  formal  dinner  ajid 
was  photographed  at  the  scene,  a  billy  club 
stuffed  Into  his  cummerbund) . 

Detroit's  new  Police  Commissioner.  Patrick 
V.  Murphy.  Is  small,  soft-spoken  and  so  far 
has  shunned  public  attention.  Mr.  Rlzzo 
wears  a  blue  suit,  buttoned,  and  a  bold 
striped  tie  for  an  Interview.  Mr.  Murphy  sits 
In  shirtsleeves  and  a  tie  figured  with  the 
scales  of  Justice. 

For  all  the  contrasts  In  style,  however, 
both  men  strees  the  same  theme  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

Though  criticized  after  several  recent  as- 
serted Incidents  of  brutality.  Mr,  Rlzzo's  effi- 
cient administration  enjoys  the  support  of 
much  of  Philadelphia's  black  community. 
And  he  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  visit- 
ing law  enforcement  officials  tor  his  profes- 
sional management. 

"How  can  he  possibly  get  so  large  a  propwr- 
tlon  of  his  force  out  on  the  street?"  one  ob- 
server asks. 

Mr  Murphy,  though  In  office  only  four 
months,  already  has  won  wide  credit,  from 
ghetto  and  Industry  leaders  alike,  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  police  work. 

Even  Carl  Parsell,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Officers  Association,  a  frequent  critic 
of  police  management,  says:  "He's  a  first-rate 
administrator.  We're  handling  Incidents  a 
little  better  now.  We've  got  better  training, 
better  Intelligence.  We're  learning  not  to 
overreact," 

Enhanced  professionalism  is  manifested  In 
different  ways  around  the  country. 

The  St.  Louis  police,  recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  community  confidence,  now  con- 
duct police  entrance  examinations  not  Just 
at  headquarters,  but  also  at  neighborhood 
TJrban  League  offices,  seeking  to  Increase  the 
14  per  cent  proportion  of  Negro  officers. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Is  distributing  a  film  of  what  Mr. 
Tamm  deecrlbes  as  "the  model  way"  the 
Washington,  police  handled  a  peace  demon- 
stration last  fall. 

In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  force  either  have  college  degrees 
or    are    taking    police -related    courses.    In 
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Seattle,  police  recruits  receive  training  in 
crisis  Intervention.  In  San  Antonio,  Tex,, 
Anglo  and  Mexican-American  officers  rou- 
tinely patrol  side  by  side. 

In  Detroit,  Mr.  Murphy  was  confronted 
with  community  tension  because  of  police 
shootings.  In  resjwnse,  he  did  not  sermonize, 
but  asked  only  that  every  time  a  patrolman 
fired  his  we.ipon,  the  officer's  sergeant  sub- 
mit a  detailed  report. 

"The  number  of  shootings  has  declined." 
Mr.  Murphy  observed  drily.  "It's  not  Just 
that  sergeants  don't  like  to  write  reports. 
This  Is  a  way  to  motivate  them  to  give  more 
training  to  their  men  at  roll  call." 

Police  brutality  on  Insensltlvlty  remain 
serious  concerns  In  many  black  communities. 
But  reforms  like  these  have  made  a  dent. 

"The  mistrust  of  the  pwllce  Is  not  as  great 
as  It  was  several  years  ago."  says  Sam  Smith. 
Negro  member  of  the  City  Council  in  Seattle. 
"The  number  of  police  brutality  cases  Is 
down  considerably." 

crime   increasing 
Crime,    however,    continues    to    Increase, 
creating  a  climate  strongly  favoring  Intensi- 
fied control.  , 

In  St.  Louis,  voters  recently  approved  over- 
whelmingly a  city  sales  tax — to  pay  for  law 
enforcement  Improvements.  In  Detroit,  Lynn 
Townsend.  president  of  the  Chrysler  Corpo- 
ration, says:  "If  crime  continues  to  Increase 
much  longer,  I  fear  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  call  for  more  police  measures  than  a  lot 
of  us  In  the  country  want." 

It  Is  In  the  urban  ghettos,  where  violent 
crime  rates  riui  four  and  five  times  those 
of  the  suburbs,  that  the  concern  Is  most 
dramatically  expressed. 

The  Oakland  Lion,  a  Detroit  Ghetto 
neighborhood  paper,  recently  displayed  a 
large  picture  of  an  angry  Negro  grocer  wield- 
ing an  ancient  shotgun.  The  caption  said, 
"The  next  robber  to  cross  his  door  Is  a  dead 
man." 

Mr.  Parsell  of  the  Detroit  police  associa- 
tion says:  "Not  so  long  ago.  black  leaders 
were  talking  about  the  police  being  the 
'army  of  occupation.'  Now  the  black  clubs 
are  going  down  to  the  Common  Council  ask- 
ing for  more  police." 

The  Rev.  Buck  Jones,  a  leader  in  the 
Carr-Vaughn  area  of  St.  Louis  gestures  to 
tall  rows  of  abandoned  public  housing 
towers. 

"So  long  as  people  are  afraid,  you're  not 
going  to  get  anybody  to  live  here  without 
security."  he  says. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  former  gang  leader  says. 
"I  admit  they're  a  little  rough,  but  let's  be 
50-50.  What  would  we  do  without  the  police? 
And  constantly  Jumping  on  the  police  doesn't 
make  them  one  bit  better,  either." 

Henry  S.  Ruth,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Juartloe,  observes:  "A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  black  com- 
munity now  Is  willing  to  tolerate  police  In- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  young  hoodlums. 
Plve  years  ago.  It  would  have  denounced  such 
Infringements  as  racist.  Now  black  com- 
munities are  scared  of  the  young  hoodlums." 
This  apparent  drawing  together  of  police 
and  ghetto  residents  Is  no  full  guarantee  of 
urban  quiet  this  summer,  officials  say.  There 
are  substantial  unlmowns. 

"Mob  violence  may  be  less  of  a  concern 
now,"  says  one  chief,  requesting  anonymity. 
"What  I  really  wonder  about  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  unpredictable  Individual  action  by 
fellows  who  think  of  themselves  as 
guerrillas." 

A  second  imponderable  In  some  cities,  Is 
white  radical  activity.  A  big-city  Mayor,  who 
would  not  be  quoted  by  name,  says:  "It's 
hard  to  be  professional,  let  alone  liberal,  with 
such  a  strong  law-and-order  tide  running  In 
the  cotintry.  But  I  think  we  have  credibility 
with  the  black  community.  I  think  we  can 
cool  It  this  summer. 

But  the  white  radicals?  My  god!  They're 
not  kids.  TheyYe  not  students.  They're  not 
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rational.  They're  nihilists.  The  great  danger 
Is  that  what  they're  doing  will  bring  down 
repression  on  everybody,  especiftUy  the 
blacks. " 


ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  MILLIKEN 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have 
been  concerned  over  the  violence  which 
h£is  torn  the  Nation  over  the  past  few 
years.  Violent  dissent  endangers  the  very 
institutions  wiiich  have  protected  the 
right  to  dissent  in  this  Nation.  In  a  bril- 
liant address  to  the  Associated  Press  an- 
nual awards  dinner  in  Michigan,  Gov. 
William  Milliken  outlined  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  which  dissent  affords 
the  Nation  and  the  dangers  which  are 
posed  by  turning  that  dissent  to  violence. 

I  insert  Governor  Milliken  s  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
for  their  thoughtfulness  and  perceptive- 
ness: 

Address  bt  Governor  Milliken 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Tonight  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  some  of  my  concerns  for 
the  safety  of  private  citizens  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  Institutions.  I  have  chosen 
this  subject  first  of  all  because  I  feel  that  It 
Is  Important  and  timely,  and  secondly  be- 
cause as  thinkers  and  communicators  I  be- 
lieve you  will  give  It  the  fair  hearing  and  the 
reasoned  discussion  that  It  deserves. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  developments  in 
this  country  today  Is  the  growing  acceptance 
of  violence  and  disruption  for  achieving  so- 
cial change. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  when  the  forces  of 
chaos  have  not  gained  new  recruits.  Every 
group  wants  more  than  it  has— more  money, 
more  power,  more  of  whatever  It  considers 
Important — and  the  fashion  today  Is  to  get 
it  through  disruption  and  violence. 

Teachers  and  college  professors,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  society,  can 
attest  to  the  growing  use  of  violence.  The 
groves  of  academe  are  no  longer  necessarily 
quiet  places  of  research  and  contemplation; 
In  many  instances  they  have  become  the 
scenes  of  guerrilla  warfare.  And  as  most  of 
you  know,  the  hooliganism  that  has  dis- 
rupted many  universities  has  already  spread 
to  some  of  ovir  high  schools. 

PVDrtunately.  many  faculty  members  are 
becoming  alarmed  about  this  growing  danger 
to  academic  freedom.  A  group  of  500  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Michigan  placed 
ads  in  Michigan  newsfjapers  deploring  vio- 
lence on  the  campus.  And  Just  recently,  a 
group  of  leading  scholars  and  teachers  at  Co- 
lumbia University  formed  an  organization  to 
fight  campus  violence. 

In  their  first  public  statement,  these  Co- 
lumbia scholars  clearly  described  the  danger 
that  violence  on  the  campus  posed  to  society 
In  general.  They  said — and  I  quote: 

"Centers  of  education.  Inquiry  and  discus- 
sion, where  people  can  meet  together  with- 
out fear  and  with  the  understanding  that  all 
questions  may  be  asked  and  no  answers  for- 
bidden, are  Indlspenslble  to  the  adequate  so- 
lution of  any  social  problem  we  face.  If  these 
centers  are  crippled,  the  condition  of  our 
society,  no  matter  what  else  happens,  will  be 
substantially  worse." 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  kind  of 
violence  and  disruption  that  I  am  talking 
about  is  not  restricted  to  the  college  campus. 
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Everywhere  we  look,  we  can  see  evidence  of 
a  growing  willingness  to  flaunt  the  law — not 
necessarily  Individually  but  also  collectively. 

Postal  workers  stage  an  Illegal  strike  to 
get  more  wages.  Garbage  workers  defy  court 
orders  to  return  to  work.  Teachers,  welfare 
mothers,  truck  drivers,  p>ollcemen,  firemen, 
air  traffic  controllers  and  many  other  groups 
defy  the  law  to  press  their  demands  and  ob- 
tain satisfaction  for  their  grievances. 

Now  I  am  not  attacking  any  one  of  these 
groups  for  seeking  to  redress  their  grievances. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  injustice  In  this  society 
Is  very  real  and  very  widespread.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  many  teachers  are  not  paid 
enough  in  relation  to  their  contribution  to 
society,  that  many  policemen  and  firemen 
are  poorly  paid  in  relation  to  the  risks  they 
take  and  the  sacrifices  they  make,  and  that 
welfare  mothers  who  fight  a  desperate  war 
against  hunger  and  despair  deserve  more 
help. 

But  above  all  of  these  facts  of  life  In  1970 
America  hovers  a  more  Important  reality — 
that  the  institutions  of  democracy  can  stand 
only  so  much  battering  and  so  much  abuse 
before  they  collapse  In  the  face  of  this  angry 
onslaught. 

Our  system  of  government  is  built  upon  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
system,  because  what  the  majority  wants 
at  any  given  time  Is  not  always  clear.  Fur- 
thermore, at  any  given  time  the  majority 
may  be  far  from  perfect.  At  one  time  it  may 
be  misinformed.  At  another  time  It  may  be 
simply  wrong.  At  another  point  In  time  it 
may  be  silent.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  may  be 
all  of  these  things  at  the  same  time.  But  It 
Is  the  majority,  and  over  the  long  run  It  Is 
more  often  right,  better  Informed,  and  more 
dependable  In  Its  Judgment  than  any  mi- 
nority could  ever  be. 

That  Is  what  democracy  Is  all  about.  The 
fact  that  It  does  not  always  work  the  way 
It  should  does  not  permit  us  to  discard  It  In 
favor  of  anarchy,  or  in  favor  of  a  revolution 
that  would  leave  us  with  some  vague  and 
undefined  form  of  government  which  coiUd 
be  worse,  faj-  worse,  than  what  we  have  now. 

In  what  I  am  saying  tonight,  I  am  not 
speaking  out  against  speaking,  picketing, 
writing,  marching,  demonstrating,  or  any 
other  legitimate  form  of  dissent.  I  believe 
that  during  the  Sixties  great  social  progress 
resulted  from  this  kind  of  protest. 

But  as  we  move  Into  the  Seventies,  we  are 
seeing  an  ugly  turn  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
test. Many  people  have  become  impatient 
with  the  non -violent  forms  of  protest  which 
worked  so  successfully  In  the  civil  rights 
revolution.  They  have  turned  Instead  to  the 
rock-throwing,  window  smashing,  disruptive 
brand  of  protest  motivated  not  so  much  by 
compassion  for  the  aggrieved  as  It  Is  by 
hatred  of  the  oppressor,  real  or  Imagined. 

The  great  danger  In  this  ttim  of  events  Is 
that  those  who  commit  violence  In  the  name 
of  dissent  could,  in  the  process,  destroy  the 
right  of  dissent. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  right  of 
dissent  is  part  of  the  genius  of  American 
democracy.  It  was  carefully  woven  into  the 
Constitution,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
men  who  believed  In  liberty  have  scrupu- 
lously guarded  It  against  attacks  designed  to 
reduce  It  or  to  abolish  It  altogether. 

However  an  Individual  might  feel  about 
these  violent  forms  of  dissent,  the  mood  of 
the  American  public  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. And  the  reality  Is  that  the  American 
public  Is  angry  and  disturbed  by  violence, 
and  I  believe  has  Jxist  about  reached  the 
limits  of  Its  patience. 

And  this  is  where  the  perpetrators  of  vio- 
lence are  in  danger  of  destroying  the  right 
of  dissent  altogether.  For  the  real  poeelblUty 
exists  that  today's  violent  and  excessive  dis- 
sent could  become  tomorrow's  violent  and 
excessive  repression. 

No  one  who  places  the  slightest  value  on 
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free  speech  would  like  to  see  that  happen. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  It,  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  for  dissenters  to  tise  their  powers  of  pro- 
test wisely,  m  a  way  t^at  -does  not  bring 
injury  to  people  and  iin>wagfc  to  property. 
We  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  sacrifice  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  lawful  citizen  In 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  grievances  of  those 
who  break  the  law. 

I  am  sometimes  appalled  at  the  way  in 
which  the  advocates  of  violence  Ignore  the 
harm  Its  victims  endure.  When  a  handful 
of  militant  students  invade  classrooms  and 
break  equipment,  they  victimize  thousands 
of  students  who  are  there  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. When  anarchists  set  the  ghettos  on 
fire,  they  destroy  the  only  place  where  poor 
p>eople  have  to  live. 

The  advocates  of  violence  In  this  society 
conveniently  Ignore  the  suffering  which  their 
violence  Inflicts  on  people.  They  excuse  their 
violence  in  the  name  of  some  abstract  cause, 
refusing  to  admit  that  violence  only  begets 
violence,  or  that  the  means  do  not  Justify 
the  ends. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  causes  of  dis- 
sidents in  this  society  are  very  often  good 
causes.  We  can  no  longer  excuse  the  exist- 
ence of  hunger  in  America,  of  poverty,  of 
racism,  pollution,  and  injustice.  But  break- 
ing windows,  setting  off  bombs,  firing  at 
patrol  cars,  burning  buildings  will  not  make 
these  evils  disappear. 

We  can  save  democracy  only  by  setting 
fire  to  the  conscience  of  America.  With 
words,  not  bombs,  we  must  stir  this  great 
sleeping  majority  out  of  its  sleep.  With 
work,  not  bullets,  we  must  make  these  great 
encrusted  Institutions — the  universities,  the 
government,  the  corporations,  the  courts, 
and  the  public  schools — we  must  make  them 
human,  make  them  responsive,  and  equip 
them  with  ears  that  can  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  aggrieved  minorities  in  this  land. 

In  a  recent  column.  James  Reston  put 
It  this  way:  "The  astonishing  thing  in  thlb 
fabulously  rich  country  Is  not  that  so  many 
people  are  organizing  and  protesting  against 
war.  Inequality,  crime,  inflated  prices,  shoddy 
work,  poor  services,  and  polluted  streams  and 
f>olltlcs,  but  that  so  many  people  tolerate  all 
this  through  feelings  of  Indifference  or  help- 
lessness, and  leave  the  resolution  of  public 
disputes  to  the  warfare  of  organized  minor- 
iUes." 

We  have  to  reverse  this  situation,  and  we 
have  to  do  it  now.  I  wish  there  were  an  easy 
way  to  inject  new  blood  into  our  tired  in- 
stitutions. I  wish  It  were  as  easy  as  the 
nuiltants  seem  to  think — that  If  we  destroy 
them  some  race  of  geniuses  will  suddenly 
appear  to  rebuild  them  in  perfect  form. 

No,  our  society  will  not  be  perfected  by 
turmoil  and  violence.  It  will  be  p>erfected 
only  by  decent  people  putting  their  anger 
and  their  frustration  and  their  discontent 
to  work  to  make  things  better. 

To  make  our  system  of  Justice  truly  blind, 
so  that  the  poor  and  the  powerless  will  re- 
ceive the  same  kind  of  Justice  as  the  rich 
and  the  powerful. 

To  make  our  universities  more  representa- 
tive of  the  country's  racial  composition,  so 
that  pKX)r  blacks  can  aspire  to  the  same  re- 
wards of  the  affluent  society  as  whites 
receive. 

To  make  the  huge,  ungainly  bureaucracies 
of  government — loctil.  state  and  federal — re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  people.  To  make  the 
political  parties  more  tnUy  representative 
of  the  people's  aspirations  and  the  people's 
thinking. 

To  end  poverty  so  that  welfare  mothers 
won't  be  prompted  to  picket.  To  end  racism 
so  that  neither  race  will  be  prompted  to 
shoot.  To  end  economic  injustice  so  that 
policemen  and  flremen  and  teachers  and 
postal  workers  wont  be  prompted  to  strike 
to  receive  what  society  truly  owes  them  for 
their  work. 
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Above  all.  to  put  an  end  to  hatred  and 

violence.  To  end  the  hatred  between  blacks 
and  whites,  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
young  and  old.  To  stop  shouting  and  show- 
ing, and  to  start  talking  to  each  other  in 
voices  of  mutual  respect  and  tolerance. 

I  am  worried,  but  I  am  not  pessimistic.  I 
am  not  pessimistic  because  for  all  its  faults — 
my  faith  and  hopes  for  this  country  rest  ul- 
timately on  my  belief  in  the  decency  and 


good  sense  of  the  majority — the  people,  black 
and  white,  who  know  that  the  law  is  all  that 
stands  between  them  and  tyranny. 

In  our  Impatience  with  this  majority,  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  its  virtues.  It  takes 
a  man  who  knows  his  history,  a  great  his- 
torian like  Will  Durant.  to  know  what  forces 
have  really  written  the  story  of  civilization. 
He  wrote:  "Civilization  is  a  stream  with 
banks.  The  stream  is  sometimes  filled  with 


blood  from  people  killing,  stealing,  shouting 
and  doing  the  things  historians  usually  re- 
cord, while  on  the  banks,  unnoticed,  people 
build  homes,  make  love,  raise  children,  sing 
songs,  write  poetry  and  even  whittle  statues. 
The  story  of  civilization  Is  the  story  of  what 
happens  on  the  banks.  Historians  are  p)essl- 
mists  because  they  ignore  the  banks  for  the 
river." 
Thank  you. 


SENATE— W^erfnesrfai/,  June  10,  1970 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  wa^  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues-  Mi-.  President,  my  remarks  will  deal 

called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  day,  June  9.  1970.  be  dispensed  with.  with  the  following  four  points: 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  First,  the  catUe  industry  is  vital  to  a 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  stable  agricultural  economy,  an  integral 

L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing  phase  of  our  national  economy. 

prayer:  ^~^~^^^~^^  Second,  the  near-disaster  of  1963,  in 

T  •  u      *  T  •  v.*  ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  which  our  cattle  markets  were  nearly 

Lord  of  our  liv-es.  Light  of  Lights,  we  routine  MORNING  BUSINESS  destroyed,  must  never  be  repeated, 

need  Thee  every  day  and  everywher^at  Routine  morning  BUbiNtbt,  ^.^^   ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^ 

home,  in  the  office,  in  public  expression,  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

and  in  this  Chamber.  Draw  us  and  all  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu-  Fourth,  we  face  a  serious  problem  to- 

men  close  to  Thee  that  we  may  be  closer  sion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  ^j^y  because  of  heavy   imports  during 

to  one  another.  Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska).  ^-^e  early  months  of  1970. 

Spare  us  from  mistaking  a  prejudice  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  PROPosmoNs 
for  a  principle,  or  a  superstition  for  a  routine  morning    business,  with  state- 
faith.  Make  Thy  presence  real  and  Thy  ments  therein  limited  to  3  minutes.  First,  imported  beef,  if  at  a  dispropor- 
guidauce  clear  to  us.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  tionate  volume,  has  a  direct  and  depress- 

Give  us  courage  to  make  brave  choices,  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^^    effect    on    cattle    and    agricultural 

and  wisdom  to  make  the  right  ones ;  and  Pnces  in  the  United  States.  It  also  has  an 

grant  us  faith,  having  made  our  choices  adverse  effect  on  jobs  in  America. 

in  the  fear  of  God.  to  flee  all  doubts  and  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING  Second.  The  import  quota  law  on  beel 

regrets,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  SENATE  SESSION  is  reasonable  and  fair.  It  does  not  pro- 

Thv  nrnvifiPTirp  hibit  imports.  It  Is  based  on  a  histori- 

Throu^h  JesJ.s  Christ  our  Lord  Amen  ^^-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  cal  import  volume,  and  is  adjusted  each 

inrou„n  jesus  <.,nnst,  our  ixjra.  Amen,  ^j^^jmous  consent  that  aU  committees  year  by  the  increase  in  U.S.  production. 

^—^^^~^—'  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  Third.  The  farmer  and  rancher  does 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI-  °^  ^^^  Senate  today.  not  sell  beef.  He  sells  cattle.  A  differenti- 

DENT  PRO  TEMPORE  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ation  should  be  made. 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Fourth.  Cattle  are  selling  today  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  about  the  same— or  even  a  little  less- 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the  — ^— ^-^-^-^  number  of  current  dollars  as  they  sold 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  t€mpore  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  for  in  1950-51—20  years  ago.  In  terms  of 

(Mr.  Russell).  .r^T-rxT/-  nor^TT^irxT'T^  ,,.    *^^  constant   dollars,    they   are   selling   for 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  j       ^         q 

letter:  Pore.  At  this  tune,  in  accordance  with  ^                      including    beef 

us.  SENATE.  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  .    ^^^^]-  ,   .^^'^^^J^l^ :,J^^^^ 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE.  the    distinguished    Senator    from    Ne-  ?*^t  "°\Tn"?o^'^rS^S^Ii?,f  r^i^; 

Wa.'<hingt:m.  D.C..  June  10.  1970.  braska  ^"  ^^^  P*^'  ^^  ^^^"'  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  °^  "^^^' 

To  the  Senate:  ^-^-^^.^——  increased  about  21  percent.  In  that  same 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate.  period,  the  following  table  Shows  other 

I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator  A  FAIR  PRICE  FOR  CATTLE  increases: 

from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the  HRUSKA    Mr    President    during  Increased    costs  1970  over  1960 

duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence.  "^'^-   rir^uozw\.   rar.   r-ie&iueia,   uariiis 

RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL.  thc  past  year  and  particularly  during  Percent 

President  pro  tempore.  the  past  few  months,  we  have  heard  with     Retail  meat — average 20.7 

..,.,_.,  ^,                 .     ,    ..     „i,»i-  increasing  frequency  the  disturbing  sug-     Average — all   food 29.6 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair  ^^^^  tj^^t  j^  ^ay  be  Ume  for  drastic  Average  cost  of  ail  consumer  services 

as  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  ^^^^^  ^  increase  the  flow  of  foreign        o^i>"  ^^an  rent....    46.3 

beef  into  this  country.  ^?u7l%o^rrs'..:T./."..!^°"Tl^:'!:  50. 7 

vfTTCLC?  A r^  F  ■PT?n'VT  TTTF   HOTT<5F  The  meat  import  quota   system   has 

^^^™  T  pn  Rn  I   STONTTrW  come  under  attack  by  a  congressional  Sixth.  Average  wages  for  nonagricul- 

l^KOLLtu  auA.  biuntAJ  subcommittee  having  little  visible  juris-  tural  workers  rose  50.7  percent  from  1960 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-  diction  over  either  farming  or  foreign  to  1970.  They  were  $1.44  per  hoiu- in  1950. 

sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  trade,  the  mayor  of  a  great  eastern  me-  In  1970,  they  were  S3.32. 

reading    clerks,    announced    that    the  tropolis.  and  a  number  of  others.  Periodi-  Seventh.  For  these  wage  increases,  we 

Speaker   had    affixed    his   signature   to  cally  nimors  circulate  that  meat  prices  rejoice.  But  compare  this  with  choice 

the  enrolled  bill  iH.R.  14306)  to  amend  are  about  to  go  up  imless  some  means  is  steers  in  Chicago:  In  1950  at  $29.68  per 

the  tobacco  marketing  provisions  of  the  found  to  weaken  the  existing  import  reg-  100   pounds;    in   1970   at   $30.52.   as  of 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  ulation.  June  4.  About  the  same,  notwithstand- 

amended.  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Confronted  with  this  consistent  and  ing  the  passage  of  20  years'  time. 

President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Allen).  increasing  agitation  for  a  relaxing  of  Eighth.  U.S.  cattle  producers  have  the 

^.^_^^— ^—  beef  import  quotas,  it  seems  appropriate  capacity  to  meet  any  increased  demand 

TOTTOKTAT  ^  remind  this  body  today  of  the  reasons  which   the   rise  in  population  and  in- 

itib.  juutiNAL.  jQj.  y^g  j^g^j.  import  law.  the  dangers  creased    beef    consumption    will    place 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  of  tampering  with  it.  and  the  role  of  the  upon  them.  They  have  historically  and 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of  cattle  industry  in  this  country.  consistently  done  this  in  the  past.  In 
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1950.  per  capita  beef  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  63  pounds.  In  1969.  it 
was  111  pounds.  In  1950,  U.S.  production 
was  only  11  billion  poimds.  In  1969,  it 
was  21  billion  pounds. 

Ninth.  The  present  beef  import  quota 
as  prescribed  by  law  should  not  be  in- 
creased. 

Tenth.  Some  improvements  should  be 
made  in  the  law.  For  example,  it  should 
provide  quarterly  quotas  instead  of  an- 
nual quotas.  This  would  stabilize  the 
market. 

The  act  should  also  be  made  to  include 
canned  and  other  prepared  and  pre- 
served meats.  There  are  other  changes 
in  the  bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska introduced  in  June  of  last  year, 
to  amend  Public  Law  88-482. 

CATTLE    INDUSTRY    VITAL 

The  beef  cattle  industry  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  this  country.  It  is  by 
far  the  largest  farm  industry.  In  1969 
total  cash  income  by  farmers  from  the 
sale  of  cattle  and  calves  was  $12,644  mil- 
lion. Total  cash  farm  income  from  all 
products — both  crops  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts— was  $47,431  million.  Cattle  and 
calves  therefore  contributed  almost  27 
percent  of  the  total. 

In  several  of  the  States  beef  cattle  pro- 
duction accounts  for  as  much  as  60  or  70 
percent  of  the  farm  sales.  In  eight  States 
it  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent — 
more  than  all  the  other  farm  receipts 
from  cash  marketings  put  together.  In 
34  out  of  the  50  States  it  accounts  for  at 
least  10  percent.  In  35  of  the  States  there 
are  more  than  1  million  head  of  cattle. 

In  Congress  we  speak  often  of  the 
farm  problem,  and  of  the  programs  be- 
ing devised  to  help  the  farmer.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  those  programs  are 
not  for  the  cattleman.  The  beef  industry 
receives  no  Government  subsidies ;  it  has 
no  programs  to  control  output  and  the 
like. 

I  think  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  cattle  industry  is  the  bellwether  of 
farm  prosperity.  At  least  it  is  clear  from 
past  experience  that  when  the  beef  cat- 
tle industry  is  in  financial  distress,  agri- 
culture as  a  whole  is  not  healthy. 

A  healthy  agricultural  economy  is  an 
essential  ingredient  to  a  healthy  national 
economy.  While  it  is  true  that  agricul- 
ture provides  a  relatively  smaller  share 
of  our  gross  national  product  than  once 
was  the  case,  it  is  nevertheless  the  in- 
dustry which  must  feed  our  mushroom- 
ing population,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Such  a  gigantic  and 
critical  undertaking  cannot  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  an  unhealthy  in- 
dustry. 

QUOTA  AVERTED  DISASTER 

The  present  law  permitting  the  imposi- 
tion of  quotas  on  imports  of  meat  was 
the  result  of  such  an  experience  of  finan- 
cial distress.  As  recently  as  1957  the  total 
quantity  of  beef  and  veal  imported  of  all 
kinds — including  canned  beef — was  triv- 
ial in  amount.  It  was  less  than  400  million 
pounds  compared  with  domestic  beef  and 
veal  production  amounting  to  16  billion 
pounds. 

During  the  next  few  years,  however, 
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we  permitted  the  volume  of  beef  im- 
ports, chiefly  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  to  increase  gradually.  By  1962 
it  had  increased  to  1,440  million  pounds 
and  in  1963  it  was  1,678  million  pounds. 
In  our  cattle  markets  prices  plunged  as 
much  as  $10  a  hundred  pounds,  under 
the  impact  of  these  tremendous  surpluses 
piled  on  top  of  a  domestic  market  which 
was  already  perhaps  heavily  loaded.  It 
was  out  of  that  painful  experience  that 
the  existing  meat  Import  quota  statute — 
Public  Law  88-482— was  born. 

At  that  time  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  FYeeman  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  import  quota  legislation  on  meat. 
However,  we  had  a  measure  of  bipartisan 
support  of  the  legislation  in  Congress.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  later  Secretary 
Freeman  came  to  the  point  of  speaking 
well  of  the  law  he  had  tried  so  hard  to 
strangle  at  birth,  because  of  its  modera- 
tion. In  subsequent  speeches  he  pointed 
to  it  as  a  model  statute  in  the  field  of 
import  controls,  because  it  allows  the 
foreign  producers  to  hold  the  same  share 
of  our  market  as  they  did  before  the  law 
was  passed;  and,  of  course,  that  included 
an  annual  adjustment  for  increased  U.S. 
domestic  production. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  moderate 
form  of  control  over  farm  imports,  not  a 
rigid,  exclusionary  measure  such  as  the 
European  Common  Market  and  other 
European  countries  have  been  increas- 
ingly employing  in  their  restrictions 
against  farm  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  explained  that  to  date 
quotas  on  imports  have  not  actually  been 
imposed  under  the  law.  The  statute  pro- 
vides that  quotas  must  automatically  be 
imposed  if  imports  threaten  to  go  above 
a  certain  level  determined  by  formula  in 
the  act  itself.  However,  the  volume  of 
shipments  since  late  in  1968  has  actually 
been  controlled  through  a  network  of 
agreements  with  the  countries  supplying 
us.  The  volume  of  meat  coming  in  under 
these  agreements  is  of  course  linked  to 
the  formula  in  the  law.  since  if  there  were 
no  international  agreements  to  hold 
down  the  volume  the  statutory  quota 
would  automatically  be  triggered  into  ef- 
fect. 

CATTLE    PRICES    NO    HIGHER 

Now  it  is  said  by  some  critics  that  the 
effect  of  this  regulation  on  imports  is  to 
put  the  price  of  beef  too  high.  Is  this 
charge  justified? 

First,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  farmer 
or  rancher  does  not  sell  meat,  he  sells 
cattle.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
price  of  cattle  at  the  farm,  to  the  retail 
price  at  the  meat  counter.  Sometimes  the 
ways  in  which  prices  move  are  myste- 
rious, and  it  would  take  too  long  to  un- 
tangle the  relationship  between  retail 
and  wholesale  meat  and  farm  cattle 
prices  now.  Unfortunately,  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  the  price  relation- 
ship, the  burden  for  some  mysterious 
reason  is  passed  back  to  the  farmer. 

Essentially,  the  campaign  to  abolish 
import  quotas  is  directed  at  the  Ameri- 
can beef-producing  industry,  the  cattle 
producers  and  cattle  feeders.  If  the  im- 


port quota  system  Is  destroyed  or  weak- 
ened, it  is  the  cattlemen  who  will  suf- 
xer.  not  the  meatpackers  or  the  whole- 
salers. Is  the  price  of  cattle  too  high? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  group 
of  statistical  tables  which  show  con- 
clusively that  by  any  standard  of  com- 
parison, the  cattlemen  are  not  receiving 
excessive  prices. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  price 
of  cattle  today  is  actually  no  higher  in 
current  dollars  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
According  to  the  latest  price  quotation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
during  the  week  ending  June  4,  1970,  the 
average  price  of  choice  steers  at  the 
Chicago  market  was  $30.52.  In  1950.  20 
years  earlier,  the  average  price  for  the 
same  grade  of  cattle  was  $29.68,  which  is 
almost  a  dollar  less  in  current  dollars; 
and  in  1951.  only  briefly,  the  price  of 
cattle  per  hundred  pounds  was  $35.96. 

What  other  product  on  the  market 
today  costs  almost  identically  the  same 
price  as  it  did  20  years  ago?  What  other 
industry  has  had  to  accept  no  increase 
in  price  over  two  decswles.  while  its  costs 
steadily  advanced? 

This  comparison  is  in  terms  of  actual 
quoted  prices.  But  the  1970  dollar  is  not 
equal  to  the  1950  dollar  in  purchasing 
power.  It  will  buy  only  a  bit  more  than 
half  as  much.  We  all  know  that. 

We  have  had  a  comparison  made, 
showing  the  price  of  cattle  year  by  year, 
but  expressed  in  dollars  of  constant  value, 
rather  than  in  current  prices. 

The  comparison  is  shocking.  As  just 
stated,  the  current  quotation  for  cattle  is 
$30.52  a  hundred— that  is,  in  the  dollars 
of  today.  But  the  dollar  of  today  will  buy 
only  about  60  cents  worth,  compared  with 
the  dollar  of  1950.  Expressed  in  the  dol- 
lars of  1950,  the  price  now  being  received 
is  equivalent  to  only  $18.47  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds  on  the  hoof. 

This  price  is  down  almost  to  the  worst 
depression  prices  ever  received  by  the 
industry.  At  the  depths  of  the  price  col- 
lapse of  1964,  when  himdreds  of  bank- 
ruptcies were  recorded  and  distress  was 
felt  throughout  the  cattle  producing  in- 
dustry, the  average  price  was  a  little 
worse — $17.04  per  hundred — but  not 
much. 

Another  tabulation  that  has  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  price  of  cattle  com- 
pared with  the  steady  upward  trend  of 
wage  rates  illustrates  the  same  point.  In 
1950  the  average  hourly  wage  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  $1.44.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figure  we  have,  the  com- 
parable average  WEige  today  is  $3.32  per 
hour.  In  those  20  years,  average  factory 
wages  have  more  than  doubled  in  cur- 
rent dollars — while  cattle  prices  have  re- 
mained the  same.  I  do  not  complain  of 
the  better  wages  achieved  by  factory  la- 
bor. I  think  we  all  rejoice  in  it,  and  it  Is 
fine.  It  is  good  that  gains  are  being  made, 
and  the  urban  standard  of  living  is  ris- 
ing. But  those  who  benefit  from  rising 
salary  and  wage  scsdes  shoiUd  not  be 
surprised  if  the  farmer  and  the  rancher 
also  desire  to  share  in  the  gains. 

Last  summer,  for  a  brief  3-month  pe- 
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riod,  there  was  an  upward  price  flurry  of 
cattle  prices.  The  price  of  cattle  did  not 
rise  quite  as  high  as  on  previous  upward 
flurries,  but  it  rose  substantially.  That 
rise  was  met  with  cries  of  alarm  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  industry's  critics,  but 
they  need  not  have  worried.  The  higher 
prices  did  not  last  long.  The  average 
price  of  choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chi- 
cago peaked  in  June  with  a  monthly 
average  price  of  $34.22.  but  thereafter  it 
went  down  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
previously  risen. 

Since  February  it  has  been  ^uite  stable 
at  a  level  a  trifle  above  $30  a  hundred 
pounds.  At  that  level  it  is  barely  above 
the  price  that  prevailed  before  the  rise 
in  prices  of  last  summer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  desirable  that  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
simier  not  be  under  any  illusion  as  to 
how  far  down  cattle  prices  can  be  pushed. 
Under  present  conditions  of  costs  and 
wages,  it  is  simply  not  possible  or  rea- 
sonable for  the  beef  cattle  industry  to 
subsist  on  a  price  scale  below  $30  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  industry  cannot 
stand  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  operate 
any  business  below  cost  for  any  length 
of  time. 

If  the  floodgates  are  opened  to  unlim- 
ited foreign  meat,  it  might  mean  a  tem- 
porar>-  reduction  in  the  market  price  and 
a  temporary  saving  to  the  consimier,  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  producer. 
But  if  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
industry  should  be  seriously  impaired  by 
such  a  shortsighted  policy,  the  American 
consiimer  would  soon  suffer,  also.  He  is 
dependent  on  the  U.S.  producer  for  well 
over  90  percent  of  his  beef  supply.  If 
that  supply  should  be  jeopardized  by  any 
unwise  Government  action,  the  consumer 
would  suffer  along  with  the  producer. 

Of  course,  that  fact  should  be  self- 
evident,  because  the  beef  industry  is  not 
the  same  as  factory  production.  Mother 
Nature  takes  care  of  that  in  the  period 
of  gestation  and  the  period  of  growth, 
which  is  limited.  We  try  to  imnpjve  the 
growth  and  the  speed  of  gro-^raTand  the 
acquisition  of  weight  through  our  re- 
search facilities,  and  great  progress  has 
been  made.  But  a  minimum  of  2  years 
is  required  in  which  we  get  into  the 
production  of  meat  from  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, from  the  time  the  calf  is  dropped. 

THI    PKOBLZM    TODAY 

In  1968.  it  was  found  necessary,  for 
the  first  time  since  enactment  of  the 
quota  law,  for  our  Government  to  im- 
pose restraint  on  the  quantity  of  meat 
shipped  here  from  foreign  supplying 
countries.  At  that  time  an  arrangement 
was  worked  out  whereby  the  supplying 
countries  voluntarily  agreed  to  check  the 
vx)liame  of  shipments,  in  order  to  avoid 
ha\lng  the  United  States  impose  binding 
legal  quotas  on  entries  of  meat  to  the 
customhouse. 

In  1969  the  same  policy  was  followed 
with  a  measure  of  success.  Agreements 
were  made  with  supplying  countries  for 
a  quantity  of  meat  to  be  imported  fi- 
nally aggregating  1,037.5  million  pwunds. 
The  quantity  of  meat  finally  imported 
was  actually  somewhat  greater,  but  still 
below  the  trigger  point  set  in  the  law 


which  would  have  mandated  the  imposl- ' 
tion  of  legal  quotas  by  our  Government. 

This  year  we  are  faced  with  a  difficult 
and  somewhat  unusual  problem.  Volun- 
tary' agreements  have  been  reached  with 
each  of  the  principal  supplying  countries. 
On  the  basis  of  these  agreements,  the 
Secretary  thus  far  has  estimated  that 
imports  for  1970  will  be  1,061.5  million 
pounds.  That  figure  Is  still  less  than  the 
trigger  point  established  by  law — 1,098.7 
million  pounds — which  would  automati- 
cally mean  imposition  of  the  quotas. 

However,  a  serious  problem  arises  as  a 
result  of  the  rapid  rate  of  which  some  of 
the  supplying  countries  have  been  filling 
up  their  annual  quotas.  Figures  are  now 
available  covering  imports  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1970.  In  those  4  months, 
imports  have  amounted  to  425.9  million 
pounds.  That  is  40.1  percent  of  the  an- 
nual total  which  is  supposed  to  be  shipped 
here  during  the  full  year.  That  is  a  rate 
faster  than  can  be  sustained  for  a  full 
year  within  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
made  with  each  of  the  supplying  coun- 
tries. 

Stated  another  way,  if  meat  continues 
to  come  here  at  the  same  monthly  rate  as 
it  has  thus  far  this  year,  a  full  year's 
supply  of  meat  will  have  been  received 
here  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  year. 

In  my  opinion  this  speeding  up  of 
shipments  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  agreements  by  these  supplying 
countries.  Apparently  some  of  them  are 
eager  to  fill  up  their  full  annual  quotas 
early  in  the  year,  in  the  hope  perhaps 
that  the  United  States  will  agree  to  a 
relaxation  of  the  terms  of  the  various 
agreements,  and  accept  more  meat  im- 
ports. 

In  my  judgment  no  foreign  coimtry 
has  a  right  to  expect  any  such  preferred 
treatment  from  this  country.  I  hope  that 
we  will  enforce  these  agreements  and 
insist  that  the  supplying  coimtries  com- 
ply fully  with  their  terms.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  last  year  one  of  the  supply- 
ing countries,  Honduras,  greatly  over- 
shipped  its  fair  share  of  the  total  quota. 
As  a  result,  this  country  had  to  take  the 
step  of  imposing  a  rigid  limitation  on 
further  shipments  of  meat  in  1969  from 
that  source.  I  would  hope  that  other 
countries  would  draw  a  lesson  from  that 
experience. 

Some  of  the  countries  are  greater 
offenders  than  others  in  this  matter  of 
speeding  up  their  shipments.  Honduras 
has  already  filled  80  percent  of  its  annual 
quota  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year. 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and 
Mexico,  in  the  first  4  months  have  ship- 
ped in  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
annual  level  permitted.  Among  the 
major  suppliers  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  come  closest  to  pacing  their 
shipments  at  a  level  which  can  be  sus- 
tained imiformly  throughout  the  year. 

In  my  Judgment  the  foreign  supplying 
coimtries  must  accept  responsibility  for 
an  unworkable  situation.  If  they  should 
fill  their  quotas  too  early  in  the  year. 
They  can  exercise  control  over  their  pro- 
ducers to  space  their  shipments  out  at 
an  even  pace  through  the  year.  They 
ought  to  do  so,  and  we  should  expect 
them  to  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  the  quota  law  and  the 
network  of  agreements  with  meat  sup- 
plying countries  which  is  related  to  the 
quota  system  have  proved  their  value 
in  stabilizing  the  volume  of  imports  and 
the  domestic  market  for  cattle.  Re- 
straints on  imports  during  the  past  2 
years  by  our  agreements  have  not  been 
unduly  burdensome  on  the  foreign  sup- 
plying countries,  yet  they  have  been 
helpful  in  giving  domestic  producers  as- 
surance that  our  market  would  not  be 
disrupted  by  imports.  Consumers  have 
not  been  penalized  by  unduly  high  prices, 
as  the  domestic  industry  has  expanded 
production  greatly  to  fill  the  demand. 

No  case  has  been  made  for  opening  up 
the  gates  to  increased  imports.  The  do- 
mestic livestock  industry  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  the  kind  of  catastro- 
phe that  has  been  experienced  in  the 
past.  Maintenance  of  a  firm  system  of 
controls  over  imports  is  essential  to  the 
continued  health  of  the  domestic  cattle 
industry-. 

Mr.  President.  President  Nixon,  during 
the  campaign  of  1968,  issued  a  position 
statement  on  the  matter  of  fair  play  for 
the  cattle  industry. 

I  wish  to  read  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  that  statement: 

Loopholes  In  the  present  law  must  be  closed 
so  that  domestic  cattle  producers  can  par- 
ticipate on  a  fair  basis  In  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
past  Congress,  the  Administration,  of  which 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  part,  continued  to  oppose 
legislation  In  this  fleld,  notwithstanding  the 
pious  pronouncements  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's colleague,  Secretary  Freeman,  regard- 
ing the  need  for  protection  against  subsi- 
dized foreign  Imports. 

The  Nixon  administration  will  not  turn 
its  back  on  the  needs  of  the  cattlemen.  The 
Nixon  administration  will  be  dedicated  to 
seeing  to  it  that  cattlemen  enjoy  their  full 
fair  share  of  our  increasing  national  pros- 
perity and  that  Federal  policies  encourage 
the  health  and  growth  of  this  vital  Industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  position  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Faib  Plat  for  the  Cattle  Industry 

The  cattle  Industry,  our  largest  farm  In- 
dustry in  terms  of  dollar  sales,  has  consist- 
ently met  the  rapidly  growing  demand  of 
the  American  consumer  for  high  quality  beef. 
It  has  done  so  independently,  without  any 
special  government  support  program. 

In  the  past  20  years  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  beef  in  our  country  has  risen  from 
under  70  to  more  than  104  pounds  per  per- 
son. In  the  same  period,  the  average  portion 
of  family  income  expended  on  food  has  ac- 
tually declined  by  more  than  7  f)ercent. 

The  cattle  Industry,  however,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  an  increasing  national  proepwrlty 
because  of  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze,  and 
adverse  governmental  policies.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  small  family  cattle  opera- 
tions, which  represent  the  bedrock  of  the 
Industry,  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
Those  that  have  survived  have  been  saddled 
with  crippling  debts. 

In  1948  choice- fed  steers  in  Chicago  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $30.96  per  100  pounds; 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  the 
selling  price  averaged  $27.40  and  It  has  fluc- 
tuated below  that  figure  during  most  of  the 


past  20  years.  During  1964  following  record 
imports,  prices  fell  to  a  low  of  $20.52. 

The  official  government  Index  of  prices 
paid  by  cattlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
increased  30  percent  since  1948. 

One  cause  of  this  severe  cost-price  squeeze 
has  been  the  impact  of  imported  meat.  Be- 
cause of  the  meat  export  subsidy  practices 
of  competing  meat  nations  and  the  tariff  re- 
strictions of  other  nations,  the  American 
market  has  at  times  been  flooded  with  cheap 
foreign  beef. 

In  1962  and  1963  meat  imports  precipitated 
a  collapse  in  American  cattle  prices  of  as 
much  as  30  percent  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months. 

During  the  following  year  Republicans  in 
Congress  proposed  legislation  to  fairly  equate 
the  flow  of  imports  with  the  growth  of  the 
American  market.  The  Administration  stub- 
bornly opjKised  it  and  the  Senate  defeated 
the  first  bill  46-44,  with  then  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  Senator  Muskle  both  voting 
against  the  legislation.  The  Congress  later 
in  1964  enacted  Public  Law  88-482. 

Because  of  Administration  pressure,  the 
meat  Import  legislation  ultimately  enacted 
was  riddled  with  loopholes. 

As  a  result,  and  in  spite  of  the  law.  the 
volume  of  imports  this  year  threatens  to  be 
greater  than  In  any  past  year,  except  the 
record  year  1963.  Yet  Secretary  Freeman  has 
consistently  faUed  to  Invoke  even  those  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  could  be  effective. 

Loopholes  In  the  present  law  must  be 
closed  so  that  domestic  cattle  producers 
can  participate  on  a  fair  basis  in  the  growth 
of  the  domestic  market.  Unfortunately,  dur- 
ing the  past  Congress  the  Administration, 
of  which  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  part,  continued 
to  oppose  legislation  in  this  field,  notwith- 
standing the  pious  pronouncements  of  the 
Vice  President's  colleague.  Secretary  Free- 
man, regarding  the  need  for  protection 
against  subsidized  foreign  imports. 

The  Nixon  administration  will  not  turn  Its 
back  on  the  needs  of  the  cattlemen.  The 
Nlxon  administration  will  t>€  dedicated  to 
seeing  to  it  that  cattlemen  enjoy  their  full 
fair  share  of  our  Increasing  national  pros- 
perity and  that  Federal  jxjlicies  encourage 
the  health  and  growth  of  this  vital  Industry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that  is  an 
explicit  statement.  It  is  very  specific.  I 
trust  it  will  be  followed  through,  as  has 
been  done  so  far  imder  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tin 
article  entitled,  "Comeback  for  Protec- 
tionism," published  in  Time  magazine 
on  May  11,  1970  and  also  a  number  of 
tables  dealing  with  points  covered  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comeback  for  Protectionism 

Ever  since  the  modern  era  of  Interna- 
tionalism began  in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
the  U.S.  has  been  committed  to  freer  trade, 
and  Americans  have  enjoyed  many  benefits 
from  that  policy.  Consumers  have  been  able 
to  buy  rising  quantities  of  relatively  inex- 
pensive Italian  shoes,  British  clothes,  Ger- 
man autos,  French  food  and  Japanese  cam- 
eras. Producers  have  profited  from  sales 
abroad  of  U.S.  aircraft  and  computers,  heavy 
machinery  and  soft  drinks.  The  domestic 
economy  gained  as  well,  because  Interna- 
tional competition  helped  check  inflation. 
The  boons  were  so  apparent  that  protection- 
ism has  been  in  steady  retreat.  Now  in  1970,  a 
year  of  economic  distress,  protectionism  Is 
making  a  comeback. 

Caught  between  falling  profits  and  rising 
costs,  and  unable  to  boost  their  prices  be- 


cause of  the  competition  of  Imports,  busi- 
nessmen are  looking  more  and  more  to  the 
Republican  Administration  for  help.  Unions, 
alarmed  at  growing  unemployment,  are  sim- 
ilarly demanding  that  Washing^ton  halt  the 
loss  of  jobs  to  low-wage  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, U.S.  comi)anie8  have  set  up  more  than 
200  electronics  plants  In  Mexico,  while  Mid- 
western electronics  workers  have  been  dis- 
charged. Westinghouse  buys  TV  sets  from 
Japan:  and  Singer,  the  last  company  to 
make  household  sewing  machines  in  the  U.S. 
has  reduced  its  domestic  work  force  from 
10.000  to  2,000.  The  complaints  of  business 
and  labor  are  being  echoed  In  Congress, 
which  Is  considering  no  fewer  than  200  bills 
to  restrict  Impwrts. 

Touchstone  Issue.  Next  week  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  a  trade  act  that  President  Nlxon  sent 
to  Congress  late  last  year.  In  that  document 
Nlxon  affirmed  the  principle  of  freer  trade 
but  suggested  tighter  restrictions  on  some 
imports  and  more  accessible  tariff  shelters  for 
U.S.  Industries  injured  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Much  of  the  testimony  will  center  on  an 
Issue  that  has  become  a  touchstone  of  the 
new  protectionism:  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
should  Impose  quotas  on  Imports  of  Japanese 
textiles.  The  question  has  become  charged 
with  emotion  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific, 
and  ranks  with  the  tug  of  war  over  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa  to  Japan  as  the  worst  diplo- 
matic impasse  between  the  two  countries  in 
recent'  years.  Last  month  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  who  is  hardly  known 
as  a  protectionist,  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  write  Import  quotas  into  law.  It  would  roll 
back  Imports  of  textiles  to  average  1967-68 
levels,  a  reduction  of  30%  from  last  year, 
unless  exporting  nations  "voluntarily"  agree 
to  limit  their  shipments  to  the  U.S.  The 
same  restriction  would  be  Imposed  on  shoe 
imports. 

Since  1960,  textile  Imports  have  increased 
from  $866  million  to  $2.1  billion,  largely  from 
Japan  (though  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  are  increasingly  important  con- 
tributors). Last  year  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  amounted  to  $1.5  billion,  and 
textiles  alone  accounted  for  $504  million. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  insisted 
that  Japan  agree  to  quotas  on  all  exports  of 
wool  and  synthetic  textiles  to  this  country, 
and  charges  that  the  Japanese  refuse  to 
cooperate.  The  Japanese  say  that  they  have 
offered  to  restrain  shipments  of  &ay  particu- 
lar exports  that  have  demonstrably  Injured 
U.S.  industry. 

Damage,  however,  is  difficult  to  prove.  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.  Inc..  which  makes  a  broad 
range  of  textile  products,  closed  three  of 
Its  mills  for  a  week  last  month.  Deering  Mil- 
liken  cut  several  of  its  plants  back  to  a  four- 
day  week.  But  much  of  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  overall  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy. Actually,  the  U.S.  textile  industry  has 
increased  its  sales  from  $13.8  billion  in  1960 
to  $21.3  billion  last  year,  and  employment 
has  edged  upward  from  924.400  to  988,250. 

Behind  the  textile  Industry's  demands  for 
protection  Is  the  fact  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers' sales  have  not  grown  as  fast  as  the 
textile  market  has,  and  their  profit  margin 
on  sales  has  remained  below  3%.  U.S.  textile 
men  cannot  raise  their  prices  without  losing 
more  territory  to  Imports.  In  effect,  quotas 
on  Imports  would  allow  manufacturers  to 
Increase  their  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer. 

payment  on  a  pledge 

For  their  part,  the  Japjaiese  argue  that 
they  are  being  pressed  for  quotas  because  of 
a  Nlxon  campaign  pledge  to  the  big,  old 
and  politically  powerful  textile  Industry. 
During  the  1968  campaign,  both  Nlxon  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  promised  protection  that 
would  hold  back  Imports  of  wool  and  man- 
made    fibers    by    International    agreement. 


much  as  cotton  textiles  have  been  restricted 
since  1962.  Textiles  today  are  less  Important 
to  Japan's  trade  balance  than  they  once 
were;  that  country  has  been  switching  Its 
export  emphasis  to  costlier  and  more  com- 
plex products,  like  television  sets  and  tur- 
bines. But  the  Japanese  fear  that  If  they 
yield  on  textiles,  they  will  face  similar  de- 
mands for  quotas  on  other  goods.  The  U.S. 
electronics  industry  has  already  asked  Wash- 
ington's tariff  commission  to  Investigate  al- 
leged Japanese  dumping  of  TV  sets.  Japanese 
slectronlcs  manufacturers,  dismayed  by  the 
tough  U.S.  stand  on  textiles,  are  Informally 
discussing  among  themselves  whether  to 
limit  their  shipments. 

There  Is  considerable  dissembling  on  both 
sides.  The  Japanese  case  could  probably 
command  greater  support  among  U.S.  free- 
traders if  Japan  were  not  itself  more  pro- 
tectionist than  any  other  developed  nation. 
It  has  grown  rapidly  to  economic  maturity 
behind  a  barricade  of  restrictions,  which  once 
were  Justifiable  as  a  shield  for  so-called  In- 
fant Industries.  Japanese  attitudes  have  not 
caught  up  with  the  country's  important  new 
trading  role. 

Today  Japan  maintains  108  Import  quotas, 
most  of  them  illegal  under  the  terms  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
though  Tokyo  plans  to  abolish  restrictions 
on  55  Items  by  1971.  The  government  Justifies 
Its  barriers  on  the  grounds  that  some  West- 
ern EMropean  nations  have  similar  illegal 
restrictions  against  Japanese  goods,  although 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  Japan.  More- 
over, Japan  has  been  excessively  reluctant 
to  accept  foreign  Investment.  Many  of  its 
industries  are  closed  entirely  to  outside  capi- 
tal. A  four-step  program  of  liberalization, 
which  began  In  1967,  opens  some  Industries 
to  foreign  ownership.  WhUe  the  list  Includes 
fabricated  Iron  and  steel,  most  of  the  other 
fields  that  It  utUocks — Including  sake  manu- 
facturing, beauty  parlors  and  driving 
schools — are  of  scant  interest  to  a  foreign 
Investor.  The  total  Impact  Is  slight  because 
the  list  offers  little  new  opportunity  In  such 
key  sectors  as  auto  manufacturing  and  elec- 
tronic computers  until  the  final  stage  of  lib- 
eralization In  1971.  Even  then,  the  Japanese 
promise  only  up  to  60  Te  participation  In  the 
most  Important  area — automaklng.  Detroit's 
manufacturers  would  like  a  chance  for  a 
larger  share. 

h  merry   CHRISTMAS 

The  U.S.  campaign  to  persuade  Japan  and 
other  countries  to  lower  the  barriers  will  be 
set  back  If  Congress  passes  protectionist 
quotas  on  textiles.  The  Japanese  are  privately 
resigned  to  passage  of  the  Mills  bill,  which 
could  well  prove  costlier  to  the  U.S.  than  to 
them.  It  would  not  only  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  Washington  for  reversing  a  world- 
wide trend  toward  freer  trade,  but  would 
also  add  to  Inflation  in  the  U.S.  The  danger 
always  exists  that  Congress,  in  an  election 
year,  will  turn  Mills'  proposal  into  a  Christ- 
mas tree  bill,  loading  It  down  with  amend- 
ments setting  quotas  on  other  goods.  Manu- 
facturers otf  electronic  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts, flat  glass  and  baseball  gloves,  to  name 
a  few.  have  called  for  quotas  to  protect  their 
own  markets. 

If  the  Impasse  Is  to  be  broken.  It  will  prob- 
ably require  some  fresh  Initiative  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  appointed  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans  to  negotiate  the  quotas 
In  the  first  place.  Nlxon  could  take  a  useful 
step  by  naming  a  new  negotiator.  Stans  has 
given  every  appearance  of  making  the  textile 
industry's  cause  his  own  and  has  apparently 
given  up  trying  to  reach  a  compromise.  A 
new  negotiator,  charged  by  the  White  House 
to  bargain  for  a  compromise,  might  find  the 
Japanese  lees  adamant.  Even  so,  the  chances 
of  reaching  any  agreement  before  the  Mills 
bill  passes  Congress  are  discouraglngly  slim. 
Both  Tokyo  and  Washington  now  insist  that 
tli«  other  side  must  make  the  first  concession. 
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TABLE  7.-RANK  OF  STATES  IN  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FARMS,  JAN.  1.  1970 

(Number  in  thousands  of  head| 


June  10,  1970 


All  catti*  and  calves 


Baal  cattle  and  calves  (cattle  not  lor  milk) 


Total 


Beet  cows  2  years  and  over 


Rank     State 


Number    State 


Num- 
ber   Stale 


Number 


1  Texas 12.212 

2  Iowa  . 7.478 

3  Nebraska 6.330 

«  Kansas 6.016 

5  Oklahoma 4.935 

6  Missoari 4,940 

7  Caiilomia 4.581 

8  Soutn  Dakota 4  410 

9  Wisconsin 4.076 

10  Minnesota 3  9S8 

11  CMofsdo 3.299 

12  lllinops  3.278 

13  MonUna 3.014 

14  Kentucky 2.803 

15  Mississippi 2,487 

16  Tennessee 2. 3C8 

17  Ohio 2.136 

13  North  DakoU 2,066 

19  Alabama 1.953 

20  Indiana 1,918 

21  Georgia 1,889 

22  New  York 1.887 

23  Florida.       ^  1.827 

24  Arkansas        ,  1.805 

25  Pennsylvania 1.781 

2$  Louisiana...  .      .  1.705 


Texas 11.636 

Iowa 6.573 

Nebraska 6,033 

Kansas  5.694 

Oklahoma 4,727 

Missouri 4.307 

South  Dakota 4,116 

Cahtornia 3,562 

Colorado 3  102 

Montana 2.943 

Illinois     2.721 

Minnesota 2.254 

Kentucky 2.227 

Mississippi 2.131 

North  Dakota 1,835 

Tennessee 1,796 

Alabama 1.722 

Georgia 1.655 

Arkansas 1.648 

Fbrida 1.577 

Indiana 1.506 

Wyoming.   1,448 

Louisiaoa...  1.419 

Idaho 1.415 

Ohio.     1.399 

Oregon 1,393 


Texas 5.737 

Oklahoma 2,174 

Missouri 1,929 

Nebraska 1.888 

Kansas 1,839 

South  Dakota 1,719 

Montana 1.589 

Iowa      ...  1.443 

Mississippi 1.273 

Kentucky 1,087 

Colorado 1.082 

North  Dakota 964 

Tennessee 954 

Calilornia 946 

Arkansas 939 

Alabama 929 

Florida 909 

Louisiana 903 

Georgia 830 

Illinois 744 

Wyoming            .   .  737 

New  Mexico 708 

Oregon 685 

Idaho       588 

Minnesota    . 545 

Virginia 499 


All  cattle  and  calves 


Beef  cattle  and  calves  (cattle  not  lor  milk) 


Tout 


Beef  cows  2  years  and  over 


Rank     State 


Number    State 


Num- 
ber   State 


Number 


27 
28 
29 
3U 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Idaho 

Oregon . 

Wyoming 

Mtchiga.i ._. 

Virginia -- 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Washi  iglon 

North  Carolina..  . 

Utah 

South  Carolina.. 

Nevada 

West  Virginia...  . 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Hawaii 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire... 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island 

Alaska. 


1,701 

1,593 

1,476 

1,468 

1,432 

1.386 

1,302 

1.260 

1,081 

824 

642 

626 

475 

426 

348 

246 

147 

132 

122 

114 

73 

32 

13 

9 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Virginia.. 
Washington 

Wisconsin 

North  Carolina.. 
Utah  .. 

Michigan 

Nevada 

South  Carrlina.. 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia... 

Hawaii 

New  York 

Maryland 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Connecticut    . 

Delaware 

New  Hampshire. 

Alaska 

Rhode  Island... 


1.331 

1,224 

1.054 

962 

902 

763 

699 

673 

603 

537 

512 

382 

223 

178 

163 

23 

22 

17 

13 

12 

11 

7 

6 

2 


Indiana 

Arizona . 

Washington. 
Nortli  Carolina... 
Ohio  -  ... 

Utah      

Nevada   ...   .  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Wisconsin 

West  Virginia.. . 
Mic'iigan. 

Peinsylvania 

HaAaii.     

New  York 

Maryland 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Massachusetts. . 

Connecticut 

Alaska 

New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island... 


439 

376 

373 

371 

360 

3Sl 

336 

266 

239 

207 

123 

100 

92 

62 

58 

9 

8 

S 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 


United  States...    112,330       United  States...  91.135       United  States...    37,433 


STEERS  SOLD  OUT 
CHICAGO,  CHOICE. 
OOUARS 


OF    FIRST   HERDS    FOR   SLAUGHTER, 
PRICE  EXPRESSED  IN  CONSTANT  1950 


lOollars  pet  100  pounds! 


Implicit  price 

Current  deflator 

prices      (1950=^100) 


Average  hourly 
earnings- 
manufacturing 
industries  > 


Steers  sold  out 
of  1st  hands  for 
slaughter- 
Chicago,  choice 
(Dollars  per 
100  pounds)) 


MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTAS  BY  COUNTRIES,  1970,  COMPARED 
WITH  ACTUAL  IMPORTS  DURING  1ST  4  MONTHS,  AND 
PERCENTAGE  IMPORTED  OF  ANNUAL  QUOTA 


Constant 
1950  prices 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961   

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970: 

January. . 

February. 

March... 

April 

May 

Week  of 
June4. 


$29.68 

35.96 
33.18 

24.14 
24.66 

23.16 
22.30 
23.83 
27.42 
27.83 
26.24 
24.65 
27.67 
23.96 
23.12 
26.19 
26.29 
26.04 
27  74 

30  42 

29.31 
30.26 

31  93 
31.56 
30.39 

30.52 


100.0 
106.7 
109.1 
110. 1 
111.7 

113.4 
117.2 
121.6 
124.7 
126.7 
128.8 
13a4 
131.9 
133.7 
135.7 
138.3 
142.0 
146.6 
152.5 
159.8 

'  165. 2 
'  165.  2 
■165.2 
'  165.  2 


$29.68 

33.70 
30.41 
21.93 
22.08 

20.42 
19.03 
19.60 
21.99 
21.97 
20.37 
18.90 
20.98 
17.92 
17.04 
18.94 
13.51 
17.76 
18.19 
19.04 

17.74 
18  23 
19.33 
19.10 
18. 40 

18.47 


1954 $1.78 

1955 1.86 

1956 1.95 

1957 2.05 

1958 2.11 

I9M 2.19 

1960 2.26 

1961 2.32 

1962 2.39 

1963 2.46 

1964 2.53 

1965 2.61 

1966 2.71 

1967 2.83 

1968 3  01 

1969 3.19 

1970: 

January 3.29 

February 3.29 

March 3.31 

April 3.32 

May 


24.66 

23.16 
22.30 
23.83 
27.42 
27.83 
26.24 
24.65 
27.67 
23.96 
23.12 
26.19 
26.29 
26.04 
27.74 
30.42 

29.31 
30.26 
31.93 
31.56 
30.39 


Meat 
import 
quota, 

1970 


Actual 
imports, 

l$t4 
months. 

1970 


Percent 

of  annual 

quota 


>  Implicit  price  deflator  for  1st  quarter  1970  (latent  avi  lable) 

used  for  1970. 

Source'  Current  prices.  US  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Implicit  price  deflator.  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Constant 
price  calcu'ated  us  ng  1950  as  a  base. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CHOICE  SLAUGHTER  STEERS. CHICAGO. 
COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1950-70 


1950 J. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Steers  sold  out 

of  1st  hands  for 

Average  hourly 

slaughter- 

earnings- 

Chicago,  choice 

manufacturing 

(Dollars  per 

industries  > 

100  pounds)  • 

$1.44 

29.68 

1.56 

35.  S6 

1.65 

33.18 

1.74 

24.14 

>  Source:  Department  of  Labor,  quoted  in  Economic  Indicators. 
-Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  quoted  in  Livestock- 
Meat-Wool  Market  News. 


QUANTITIES  OF  QUOTA  MEAT  PERMITTED  TO  BE  SHIPPED 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  AGREEMENTS  WITH 
FOREIGN  SOURCE  COUNTRIES 


Australia 

New  Zealand 

Mexico 

Canada" 

Ireland. 

Nicaragua... 

Costa  Rica , 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Dominican  Republic. 

Panama 

United  Kingdom! 

Haiti 

Total 990.0    1.035.0    1.037.5     1,061.5 


1969 

1%9 

1968 

original 

adjusted 

1970 

483.0 

505.0 

519.80 

527.2 

202.0 

211.0 

217. 40 

220.3 

63.0 

65.8 

67.80 

68.7 

60.0 

62.7 

37.70 

45.0 

60.0 

62.7 

64.50 

65.5 

36.0 

37.6 

38.45 

39.3 

32.0 

33.4 

34.16 

34.9 

20.5 

21.4 

21.88 

22.3 

13.5 

14.1 

14.10 

14.7 

10.0 

10.5 

10.74 

11.0 

15.0 

5.2 

5.32 

5.4 

3.0 

3.5 

3.50 

5.0 

•2.0 

2.1 

2.15 

2.2 

■  No  agreement:  quantity  estimated. 
Source:  U.S.DJ^  fAX 


Australia 527.2  202.3  38.4 

New  Zealand 220.3  65.0  29.5 

Mexico 68.7  37.2  54.1 

Canadai 45.0  25.2  56.0 

Ireland 65.5  27.1  41.4 

Nicaragua 39.3  17.4  44.3 

Costa  Rica 34.9  19.7  56.4 

Guatemala 22.3  12.0  53.8 

Honduras 14.7  11.8  80.3 

Dominican  Republic 11.0  2.7  24.5 

Panama 5.4  3.5  64.8 

United  Kingdom  1 5.0  1.0  20.0 

Haiti.... 2.2  0.4  18.2 

Total 1.061.5  425.9  40.1 

■  No  agreement;  quantity  in  quota  column  Is  estimated. 
Source:  U  SO  A  ,  F.A.S. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Hruska's  address,  is  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  not 
only  for  his  remarks  today,  but  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  over  the  years 
in  reference  to  this  meat  import  prob- 
lem. 

Several  times  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered proposals  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  offered  in  pioneer 
efforts  to  put  some  semblance  of  con- 
trol on  imports  so  that  they  would  not 
run  wild,  to  the  ruination  of  agriculture 
and  the  entire  economy  of  rural 
America. 

It  happened  that  the  proposal  that 
finally  became  law  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
recall  the  proceedings  there  and  in  the 
conference  committee  very  well.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  present  program  is 
a  very  mild  and  reasonable  restraint  on 
imports;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  not  only  did  not  re- 
quire a  rollback  of  foreign  imports, 
which  perhaps  could  well  have  been  jus- 
tified from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ameri- 
can producer,  but  it  permitted  the  quotas 
to  apply  on  levels  commensurate  with 
our  imports  immediately  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Which  were  dispropor- 
tionate with  the  years  preceding  1963 
and  1964. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  Did  it 
not  also  provide  for  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  share  in  tlie  growth  factor,  by 
reason  of  our  growth  in  population  and 
increased  consumption? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right;  and  of 
course,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  in  America  has  constantly  been  in- 
creasing for  the  last  20  years.  Even  of 
that  increase  per  capita,  as  well  as  the 
increase  on  accoimt  of  the  growth  in 
population,  the  foreign  market  gets  a 
share  each  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  restraints  on  imports  that  finally 
became  law  were  much  less  than  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Because,  as  with  a  great 
deal  of  legislation,  there  had  to  be  a 
compromise. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  just 
a  minute  more,  I  just  hope  that  the  crit- 
ics of  the  idea  of  having  some  restraint 
on  meat  imports  will  stop  and  look  at 
the  facts,  because  it  has  not  been  an 
unreasonable  program.  It  has  been  in  the 
interests  of  oiu'  entire  economy,  and  to 
do  away  with,  or  weaken  it,  would  be  a 
very  grave  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whenever  that  law  is  revised,  it  should 
be  revised  in  a  more  restrictive  manner. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  His  service,  and  his 
point  of  view  as  expressed  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  this 
body,  certainly  have  been  helpful  toward 
achieving  a  complete  understanding  of 
this  problem,  and  also  of  the  adverse 
effect  that  any  increase  in  import  quotas 
would  have  not  only  upon  cattle  prices 
but  also  upon  other  segments  of  agri- 
culture, including  feed  grain  consump- 
tion and  feed  grain  prices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  cattleman  gets 
anywhere  from  26  to  31  or  32  cents  a 
pound.  All  one  has  to  do  is  compare  that 
price  with  what  the  ultimate  consumer 
pays  in  the  supermarket  and  the  grocery 
store  to  which  he  goes.  Certainly  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  cattle  producer  that  the 
exorbitant  prices  are  charged  to  Ameri- 
can consiuners,  any  more  than  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  wheat  rancher,  who  operates 
below  a  $2  a  bushel  base,  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  bread.  The  same 
reasoning,  the  same  logic,  holds  there. 
But  the  farmers  and  the  ranchers  get 
the  blame  for  the  high  prices,  over  which 
they  have  no  control  and  for  which  in 
the  beginning  they  get  very  little,  indeed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  correct. 


If  anyone  is  desirous  of  getting  a  tech- 
nical breakdown  of  the  difference  in  the 
prices  of  the  cattle  as  they  are  sold  to 
the  packer  and  then  as  they  are  laid  down 
on  the  meat  retail  counter,  he  can  get 
that  explanation  in  the  reports  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing. Those  reports  were  issued  approxi- 
mately 3  years  ago,  and  they  contain  a 
full  and  complete  analysis,  with  all  the 
figures  and  statistics  and  the  items  that 
go  into  the  differential  between  the  table 
price  and  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

Of  course,  the  examples  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  c£in  be  multiplied 
many  times.  The  cotton  in  a  man's  shirt 
forms  a  small  percentage  of  the  price  of 
that  shirt.  I  do  not  recall  any  demon- 
strations by  men  or  by  housewives  against 
the  cotton  raiser  because  they  have  had 
to  pay  more  for  cotton  shirts  in  the  last 
5  or  10  years  than  they  used  to  pay — or 
for  any  other  cotton  goods. 

It  is,  therefore,  unfair  that  consumers 
would  undertake  to  criticize  and  to  try 
to  put  the  burden  of  higher  meat  prices 
in  the  meat  market  upon  those  who  pro- 
duce the  cattle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
t±ie  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AiKEN.  Tliis  big  increase  in  im- 
ports is,  we  all  recognize,  not  only  in  beef 
but  in  other  commodities  as  well.  Is  that 
increase  sponsored  by  American  inves- 
tors in  other  coimtries  or  by  foreign 
investors  or  foreign  producers  them- 
selves? I  was  wondering.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  tliat  the  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  had  forced — enticed  is  per- 
haps a  better  word — American  investors 
to  put  their  faith  in  other  areas  of  the 
r/orld  with  the  expectation  of  selling 
their  products  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  still  the  world's  best  market. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  do 
not  know  where  it  has  been  docimiented 
as  to  the  extent  of  American  investors 
going  to  New  Zealand  or  Australia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  around. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  point  will  be  de- 
veloped a  little  later  in  the  colloquy  that 
vill  be  made  on- the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  situation  will 
stand  a  good  investigation,  or,  rather,  it 
will  not  stand  a  good  investigation.  An 
investigation  of  the  situation  should  be 
made  as  to  whether  we  are  furnishing 
money  to  put  om-selves  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true.  However, 
the  cattle  industry  is  not  unique  in  that 
regard.  I  imagine 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (continuing).  It  could 
be  found  to  be  true  in  the  automobile, 
camera,  or  almost  any  other  manufac- 
turing industry  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  us  take  the  dairy  in- 
dListry.  That  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all, 
I  think,  from  the  American  producer's 
standpoint. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield,  along 
the  same  lines  as  he  did  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  my  State  of  Montana  which 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 


I  am  also  told  that  72  percent  of  meat  of 
the  fresh  frozen  variety  coming  into  the 
United  States  now  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  Is  owned  by  American  or  Wall  Street 
Investors.  The  largest  stations  In  Australia 
are  owned  by  huge  Investor  clubs  off  Wall 
Street. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  probably- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  should  answer 
the  question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  to  how  much 
American  investment  is  evident  in  this 
import  of  meat  problem  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  and  others  in 
this  Chamber,  6  years  ago,  were  able  to 
control,  in  some  part  through  passage  of 
the  meat  import  law.  Public  Law  88-482, 
wliich  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can 
recall  with  great  clarity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  about  this 
American  investment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  make  this  ob- 
servation before  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  that  when  we 
consider  the  source  of  the  propaganda, 
the  publicity,  the  lobbying  and  the  pres- 
sures which  are  brought  upon  this  Gov- 
•ernment  to  modify  and  increase  the 
import  quotas,  we  can  look  to  the  Amer- 
ican investors  who  have  invested  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  in  holdings  there 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  imports. 
It  i.=  not  from  the  consumers.  The  financ- 
ing in  chief  is  from  those  producers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  that  some  people  seem 
to  be  able  to  see  is  the  immediate  profits, 
the  big  earnings  they  make  on  their  in- 
vestments. They  completely  ignore  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  people  in  the  United 
States  are  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
including  the  meat  indiostrj-,  and  that 
when  they  reduce  their  income,  their 
earnings,  they  are  destroying  part  of  the 
market  which  they  previously  had  here 
in  the  United  States,  because  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  people 
goes  down  as  American  agriculture  goes 
down. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  pertains  not  only 
to  income  and  activity  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket directly  but  also  to  the  feed  grains 
market,  for  example,  because  that  is 
where  the  consimiption  of  feed  grains 
goes.  To  the  extent  that  the  American 
cattle-producing  industry  wUl  be  re- 
duced, so  will  the  consumption  of  feed 
grains  be  reduced.  It  comes  in  full  cycle 
and  in  vicious  fasliion. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  having  brought  out  that 
point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me  once 
more? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  reference  to  the 
soiu-ce  of  the  agitation  and  propaganda 
for  changing  the  meat  quotas,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league and  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  on  April  19. 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  congressional  dele- 
gation of  the  State  of  New  York  urging 
that  the  meat  quotas  be  abolished,  or 
nearly  so. 

He  has  this  outrageous  statement  to 
make,  which  is  hard  to  believe,  that  some- 
one would  be  so  wrong  In  his  conclusions 
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and  in  the  facts,  and  also  so  unfair  to  the 
agricultural  segment  of  this  country: 

Meat  ts  kept  artlflclally  high  because  of 
a  restricted  meat  import  formula  which 
guarantees  that  demand  will  outstrip  supply 
and  which  insures  inflated  profits  for  the 
Nations  ranchers  at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tion's consumers. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  quotation,  not 
from  a  consumer — that  would  not  make 
It  correct,  of  course — but  here  is  a  New 
York  politician  who  is  stirring  things  up. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  interesting  to 
find  out  what  connection  there  Is  be- 
tween the  promotion  of  these  prices  and 
American  ownership  of  foreign  produc- 
tion of  meat. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  cannot  travel  in  the 
city  of  the  mayor  whose  name  is  John 
Lindsay,  without  realizing  that  although 
the  current  dollar  prices  of  hotel  rooms 
in  New  York  City  are  not  what  they  were 
20  years  ago.  cattle  prices  are  the  same 
or  a  little  bit  less.  That  applies  to  every 
bit  of  expenditure  that  anyone  has  to 
make  when  he  goes  to  New  York,  from 
the  time  he  steps  off  the  aurplane  until 
he  gets  back  on  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  mayor  would  not 
like  to  have  any  controls  over  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  in  New  York  City, 
but  he  is  willing  to  engage  in  a  demogogic 
discussion  on  unfair,  unbased,  and  un- 
founded charges.  ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  think  I  must  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  that  as  a  Member  of  the  House  I 
believe  he  did  not  have  a  cow  in  his  whole 
district,  or  any  kind  of  agriculture  in 
central  New  York  City.  Thus,  perhaps  he 
does  not  understand  agricultural  prob- 
lems and  the  impact  they  have  on  the 
total  American  economy  as  well  as  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  ol>servation  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  very  much  in 
order  and  I  am  glad  that  someone  rose 
to  the  defense  of  the  mayor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
observation  that  he  Is  very  much  aware 
and  stated  that  we  do  have  the  prob- 
lems of  imports  from  these  other  coun- 
tries, at  the  same  time  they  place  bar- 
riers on  our  exports  to  their  countries, 
such  as  the  Japanese  now  have.  We 
have  an  imbalance  of  trade  of  $1,600,- 
000,000,  and  stUl  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  opened  two  huge  packing 
plants  down  under  which  are  strictly 
packaging  and  canning  plants.  The 
Australian  beef  is  packaged  in  cans  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Also,  prod- 
ucts are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
from  Canada.  So  there  is  no  embargo 
controlling  the  amoimt  of  meat  that  can 
be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  people  want  free  access 
to  our  markets.  They  have  nontarlff 
barriers  to  products  that  enter  their 
country.  There  is  a  4-percent  tariff  on 
cars  coming  to  this  country.  There  is  a 
17-percent  tariff  on  cars,  to  start  with, 
going  to  their  country. 

It  is  a  one-way  street. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  bringing  out  the  inequity 
that  exists.  I  hope  that  we  can  through 
the  legislative  process  or  through  ad- 
ministrative action  change  this  situation. 

We  understand  that  many  countries 
could  not  compete  with  us  if  we  had  free 
access  to  their  markets.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  continue  to  have  this 
situation  where  countries  want  to  ship 
into  our  country  without  limitation  and 
yet  they  place  a  barrier  on  our  products 
so  that  we  cannot  reciprocate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
speech  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  certainly  a  very- 
knowledgeable  student  of  the  problems 
of  imports  generally.  When  he  speaks  on 
the  subject,  he  is  well  documented  and 
well  equipped. 

PORK  IMPORTS  (PRODUCT  WEIGHT) 
|ln  thousands  of  poundsl 


Canned 


Year 


Fresh.chiilii 
or  frozen  pork 

106. 40-20  and 
106.40-40 


Hams  and 
shoulders 

107.  30-20 


Bacon 
107. 30-40 


Other 

107.30-60 


I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  I  commend  him  for  bringing  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  tlie  very  important  problem  of  in- 
creasing meat  imports  into  the  United 
States. 

I  might  say  that  my  State  produces 
the  largest  amount  of  slaughtered  live- 
stock of  any  State  in  the  country.  And 
so  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  imports  on  our  domestic  prices. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  has  become  increasingly  serious 
in  the  last  few  years.  And  that  concerns 
the  increases  in  the  pork  imports. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  bill  introduced 
by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, except  that  it  also  covers  pork 
Imports.  What  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  is  a  loophole  in  the  present 
import  law  which  does  not  cover  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of  tabu- 
lations based  upon  information  secured 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  bear  on  this  subject. 

The  first  tabulation  Ls  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  pork  imports  by  product 
weight  for  the  years  1964  through  1969, 
covering  various  types  of  pork  prod- 
ucts— fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  pork, 
canned  items  and  cured  items. 

I  also  have  a  series  of  tabulations 
covering  the  years  1964  through  1969 
showing  the  breakdown  of  these  products 
by  country  of  origin.  I  point  out  that  in 
the  case  of  canned  hams,  the  major  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States  are  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tabulations  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Cured 


Hamt  and 
shoulders 

107. 35-20 


Bacon 
107.35-40 


Other 
107. 35-60 


ToUl 


1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


39. 187 
47. 972 
41.982 
47.  362 
48.420 
42.939 


140. 535 
175,328 
198.  231 
210.847 
227,044 
233,117 


4,807 
4.588 

17.248 
9.562 
9.033 
6,329 


17,908 
22. 459 
32.812 
30,670 
30.897 
23.496 


1,569 
1,699 
1.606 
1,761 
2.211 
1,988 


4.087 
4.681 
3.397 
3.141 
3.273 
2,944 


587 
572 

390 

1.078 
756 
915 


208,680 
257,  299 
295,666 
304.421 
321.634 
311,728 


PORK.-U.S.  IMPORTS  BY  TYPE  AND  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN,  PRODUCT  WEIGHT 
|ln  thousands  of  poundsl 


Canned 


Cured* 


Country  of  origin 


Fresh. 

chilled 

or 

frozen 


Sau- 
sage 


Hams 
and 

shoul- 
ders 


Bacon 


Hams 
I       and 

'    shoat- 
Other      ders   Bacon 


Canned 


Cured  > 


Other      Total*  >  Country  of  origin 


Fresh, 

chilled 

or 

frozen 


Sau- 
sage 


Hams 
and 

shoul- 
ders 


Bacon 


Hams 
and 
shoul- 
Other     ders   Bacon 


Other      Total » 


48 

17 


19691  I 

Denmark -.  2,338      92,693  5.963  6.88       622 

NetherUnds 129     80.356  146  4,657       216 

Poland    — «2.8"  *«  10.489...     

Canada";. 42.852    1.407        1.498  71             6       791    2.662 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table.  i 


71 

72 

178 

582 


108,594 
85,594 
53. 592 
49.868 


Yugoslavia 11,049 

Czechoslovakia 1.915 

Germany.  West 5  1,286 

Sweden..         2  338 

United  Kingdom 1  272 

Belgium - 4  246 


18         818 -—  11,886 

.     .       341  2.256 

37        268       224        21          7  1.848 

11          36... - 387 

6            1 10 289 

4 2  256 
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Canned 


Cured' 


Fresh, 
chilled 

or     Sau- 
Country  of  origin       frozen      sage 


Hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders    Bacon 


Hams 
and 
shoul- 
Other      ders    Bacon    Other 


Totol> 


Ireland 

Other  countries. 

ToUl 


69 
18 


28 


5 
582 


20 
9 


21 


13 
118 


67 
119 


178 
897 


42,939    3,914    233,117      6,329    23,496    1,988    2,944       915    315,645 


1968  < 


Denmark 1,121  91,584      8.831    10,214          7       103         80 

Netherlands 117  77,031         121      4,352       507         20          9 

Canada 48,252    1,080  1,623           22            4    1.071    2.969       479 

Poland... 40.884 13,723       355 164 

Yugoslavia 2      11.392 1,958 

Czechoslovakia 2,374  .  .                316 

Germany,  West 2       1,045  59         129       204 '6' 

Sweden 266      .                 60 

Ireland  155 10 2       i2S 

Italy 109  7 

United  Kingdom...  6 36 1 

Others 7         54  799 133        65        55 


18 


111.939 

82,157 

55,500 

55,126 

13.352 

2.690 

1,446 

326 

311 

116 

43 

1.113 


Total. 


48.420    2.485    227.044      9.033    30.897    2.211    3.273       756    324,119 


1967  » 


Denmark 904  80,334 

Netherlands 67  69.630 

Poland 43,971 

Canada 47.318       861  2,046 

Yugoslavia 10.831  . 

Czechoslovakia 2.423 


Germany.  West. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 
Others 


7 


30 
7 


370 
4 

1 
267 


844 
33 
IS 

115 
68 

487 


8.825 

513 

3 

39 

y 

164 


11.916 

4.266 

12.808 

8 

1,262  . 

191 

77 


15 
100 
285 
904 


30 
2  . 


183 


2,968 


143 

697 

9 


239 


9       128 


126 


45 


133 


18 
72 


15 


102.257 

74,578 

57.210 

54,841 

12,102 

2.621 

1,375 

166 

523 

130 

117 

982 


Country  of  origin 

Fresh, 

chilled 

or 

frozen 

Sau- 
sage 

Canned 

Cured' 

Hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders 

Bacon 

Other 

Hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders 

Bacon 

Other 

Total* 

Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia... 
West  Germany... 

2 

§■ 

1,196 

"is 

6,602 

1,672 

1,283 

1 

29 

19 

79 

301 

2 

■     "266" 
2 

2,141 
368 

118 

3' 

19 

ii" 

8,7a 

....... 

2 
290 

6' 

■"i74' 

i' 

64 

...... 

"28" 
....„ 

2,040 
1  798 

Ireland 

Italy 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 
Others 

Total 

19651 

Denmark 

Canada 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Ireland 

Czechoslovakia... 

Italy 

Germany,  West 

.     1,400 

:  ""  615 
262 
72 

1.579 

1,540 

653 

342 

528 

.  41,982 

2,677 

198,231 

17.248 

32.812 

1,606 

3,397 

390 

298,343 

."■44,'726" 
'.■■  1,973' 

94 
671 

"w' 

i,"679' 

72,532 

5,263 

39.243 

45.460 

10.037 

46 

1.676 

4 

596 

241 

151 

79 

7,383 
28 

11 
83 

7 
2 

4 

3i' 

26 
12 

1 

5,149 

6 

13.624 

416 

2,938 

14 

271 

3 

21 

1 

7 

9 

12 
1.237 

4.532 

551" 

85.170 
57.014 
52. 878 

74 

46,170 
12.982 

1 

"iii 

191 
3' 

128  . 

i"' 

........ 

...... 

16 

2.164 

1,951 

1.273 

856 

United  Kingdom.. 

276 

Sweden 

Others 

'."i'.m 

2 

10 

172 
..  1,387 

Total. 


47,972    1,994    175,328      7,588    22,459    1,699    4,681        572    262.293 


Total 47.362    2,480    210.847      9,562    30,670    1.761    3.141    1.078    306.902 

1966"  ~         ~~ 


1964  > 


Denmark. 


Denmark 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Canada 39,633 


504  87.707  16,321  12,373         37           3           5  116,950 

72  59,209  612      5,129         68  65,089 

38,879  85    12,644 51.608 

832  2,451  26  6    1,026    3,155       339  47,468 


Canada 39,125       594       5,466 

Poland 32,347 

Netherlands 102      37,693 

Yugoslavia 5.235 

Italy 1.161  17 

Czechoslovakia 944 

Germany.  West. 421 

Ireland 37  

Sweden 1  83 

Iceland 25 

Others 8  49 


79      58,280      4,042      3,913 


19 

590 
91 
21 


15 


120     66, 449 


4    1,087    3,961        445      50,701 
10,945  43.881 


230 

2.699 

2 

93 

1 


71  38.186 


19 
161 


215 


124 


17 


18 

19 


21 


1 


7,975 

1,346 

1,042 

654 

163 

83 

43 

101 


Total 39,187    1,945    140,535     4,807    17,908    1,569    4,087        587    210,624 


>  Preliminary. 

>  Prepared  or  preserved  except  sausage. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  this  import  picture 
which  I  hope  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  will  perhaps  dwell  on  in 
his  remarks.  I  know  that  he  is  personal- 
ly interested  in  this,  because  I  recently 
joined  with  him  and  several  other  Mid- 
western Senators  in  expressing  to  the 
President  our  concern  about  this  matter. 
That  matter  concerns  the  problem  of  the 
transshipment  of  meat  originating  in 
some  other  foreign  country  through 
Canada. 

As  of  June  5,  these  transshipments 
amounted  to  almost  21  million  pounds. 

We  have  voluntary  agreements  to  limit 
shipments  from  various  countries  which 
export  meat  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  voluntaiT  agreement  with  Canada, 
although  the  imports  from  Canada  for 
the  calendar  year  1970  are  estimated  to 
be  45  million  pounds.  For  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year,  25  million  pounds 
have  been  shipped  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada.  But  this  does  not  include 
transshipments. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  voluntary  agreement  in  ef- 
fect between  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia provides  that  only  through  ship- 
ments will  be  counted  toward  the  agree- 
ment. Therefore,  transshipments  from 
Australia  through  Canada  are  not 
counted.  And  there  Is  concern  that  they 
will  aggravate  the  import  problem  to  the 
extent  that  the  trigger  point  will  be 
reached. 


>  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA,  Nov.  1969. 


This  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
import  problem  which  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied at  an  early  date.  And  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  do  this.  In  any 
event,  if  there  is  legislation  that  will  be 
acted  on,  I  think  that  the  transshipment 
problem  should  be  covered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  have 
cooperated  for  years  on  this  problem. 

I  again  wish  to  commend  him  for  his 
great  leadership  in  this  area.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  would  have  the 
present  import  law  on  the  books. 
Granted  that  it  is  not  all  that  we  wished 
it  to  be,  nevertheless,  it  is  much  better 
than  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  what  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  tighten  it  up  and  not  to  subtract 
from  its  effectiveness. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  coopera- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
the  months  ahead  on  this  very  impor- 
tant problem  which  fundamentally 
means  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  good  quality,  fair-priced  meat  for 
the  American  consumer. 

I  sometimes  think  that  there  are  too 
many  shortsighted  people  who  do  not 
realize  that  if  the  meat  imports  expand 
into  this  country,  there  may  be  a  short- 
range  consumer  benefit,  but  in  the  long 
range,  it  will  mean  lower  quality  meat 
and  higher  prices,  because  many  of  our 
own  domestic  producers  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business.  We  will  be  dependent 
upon  other  countries  for  these  products. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  international 
picture,  history  shows  that  that  is  a  very 
dangerous  situation  for  the  American 
consumer.  I  hope  that  the  long-range, 
rather  than  the  short-range  view  will  be 
taken  on  this  problem. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  speaks  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  a  real  subject  for  him,  because 
livestock  sales  in  his  State  undoubtedly 
forms  the  largest  single  item  of  any 
industry. 

I  know  how  closely  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  followed  this  subject  of  the 
well-being  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
his  State  not  only  in  this  body,  but  also 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
when  he  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

The  total  nimaber  of  cattle  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  as  of  January  1.  1970,  was  7.5 
million.  And  that  is  a  lot  of  cattle.  That 
means  the  total  of  all  cattle  and  calves. 

The  Senator  speaks  with  very  great 
concern  about  any  further  tampering 
with  the  import  jjolicy  which  we  have  by 
way  of  statute  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  Iowa  in  this  pictiu-e  when  It 
comes  to  beef  cattle. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  underscore  the 
fact  that  Iowa  is  the  largest  pork-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union,  and  when  we 
have  increasing  imports  of  pork  products, 
such  as  revealed  by  the  tables  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  there  Is  only  one 
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result,  and  that  is  an  unfavorable  Impact 
on  pork  prices  received  by  our  farmers. 

If  our  farmers  had  been  receiving 
parity  prices  for  their  hogs  consistently 
down  through  the  years,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  not  be  concerned.  But 
the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  although 
once  in  a  while  parity  prices  are  received. 
if  one  looks  at  the  average,  month-in  and 
month-out.  and  year-in  and  year-out, 
prices  are  considerably  under  parity,  and 
we  understand  parity  prices  are  neces- 
sary if  agriculture  people  are  to  share 
fairlv  in  the  net  income. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  important  that 
there  be  changes  in  the  meat  import  law. 
including  pork  products,  and  especially 
canned  and  cooked  items. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Hp.uska's  address  and  which,  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in   the  Record   at  this  point* 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happv  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr.  Hrijska) 
for  his  fine  outline  of  the  meat  import 
situation  and  the  problems  facing  the 
domestic  livestock  industrj-. 

The  American  livestock  producer  has 
a   strong   friend   in   the   Senator   from 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  recent  months  about  the  high 
price  of  meat.  This  has  been  coupled 
with  calls  for  a  revision  or  complete  re- 
peal of  the  present,  limited  Meat  Import 
Control  Act. 

Some  of  this  publicity  has  obvious  ap- 
peal to  the  consumer  who  is  hard 
pressed  to  stretch  the  family  budget. 

The  truth  is.  however,  that  most  of 
these  charges  have  little,  if  any.  basis  in 
fact. 

The  American  livestock  producer  has 
been  accused  of  holding  down  produc- 
tion in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  force  live- 
st<x:k  prices  to  high  levels. 

He  has  been  pictured  as  making  ex- 
cessive profits  at  the  expenses  of  the 
Nation's  consumers. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  comment  on 
these  charges. 

The  American  consumer  Is  fortunate 
indeed.  A  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty  in  this  country  and  rightfully  so. 

In  the  process,  we  seem  to  overlook  an 
even  greater  truth— the  American  peo- 
ple today  are  better  clothed,  better  fed, 
and  better  housed  than  any  people  at 
any  time  in  history. 

In  the  case  of  food,  the  American  con- 
sumer today  spends  less  than  16.5  per- 
cent of  his  disposable  income  for  food — 
an  all-time  low. 

Meat  prices  have  risen  in  the  last  year 
or  so. 

Despite  this  Increase,  live  cattle  prices 
have  not  reached  the  record  levels  they 
attained  In  1952. 

That  was  18  years  ago. 


In  this  day  of  record  wage  levels,  rec- 
ord high  disposable  incomes,  record  high 
{jaj-ments  of  social  security  and  otlier  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  record  payments 
for  welfare  programs,  it  is  difiBcult  to 
miderstand  the  arguments  of  those  who 
single  out  a  commodity  whose  basic  price 
level  is  lower  than  it  was  18  years  ago  for 
criticism. 

During  the  10  years,  1960  to  February 
1970,  the  average  price  of  beef  at  retail 
rose  20.7  percent. 

Hourly  earnings  of  construction  labor 
rose  63  percent. 

Per  capita  expenditure  for  other  goods 
and  services  went  up  67.7  percent. 

Nonagi-icultural  labor  earnings  rose 
50.7  percent. 

I  do  not  criticize  this  increase  in  earn- 
ings. It  is  good  for  the  people  of  this 
country  and  it  is  good  for  agriculture. 
However,  I  think  there  is  something 
wrong  when  agriculture  prices  are  much 
lower  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  publicity  to 
the  contrary,  the  livestock  producer  Is 
not  faring  well. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cattle  pro- 
ducer of  this  country  has  had  little  in 
the  way  of  net  profit  since  1951. 

His  income  has  been  devoted  to  meet- 
ing operating  expenses,  upgrading  his 
operations  and  attempting  to  meet  his 
debt  obligations. 

During  this  period,  he  has  been  faced 
with  an  ever-rising  cost  structure. 

As  with  all  of  agriculture,  almost 
everything  the  cattle  producer  purchases 
today  is  at  record  high  levels. 

The  only  part  of  his  income-cost 
equation  that  is  not  at  an  all  time  high 
is  the  price  of  the  livestock  he  sells. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  will  be 
unable  to  meet  domestic  demand  for 
meat  and  meat  products  unless  imports 
are  expanded.  Past  history  and  a  knowl- 
edgeable review  of  the  potential  of  the 
livestock  industry  will  disprove  that 
theorj'. 

Beef  production  in  this  coimtry  has 
risen  in  all  but  6  years  since  1940. 
It  has  risen  every  year  since  1960. 
If  the  industry  had  not  been  able  to 
provide  this  expanded  production,  the 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  that 
we  have  enjoyed  could  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

In  1940,  Americans  consumed  54.9 
pounds  of  beef  per  capita. 

In  1969.  with  a  population  Increase  of 
over  70  million  people,  we  constmied  an 
average  of  110  poimds  of  beef  each. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  our  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  and  our  preference  for 
meat. 

It  certainly  is  no  indication  that  the 
domestic  livestock  industry  has  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

As  in  the  past,  the  American  livestock 
industry  stands  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  high  quality, 
economical  red  meat. 

Production  can  and  is  being  expanded 
to  meet  a  growing  demand. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  Nation's  beef 
cow  herd  has  grown  by  almost  8  per- 
cent. Otu-  population  growth  was  only  3 
percent. 


With  the  continuing  application  of  im- 
proved technology,  better  marketing 
practices,  and  basic  expansion  of  the 
livestock  industry  the  needed  expansion 
of  meat  supplies  can  and  will  take  place. 
In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  way  we  can  prevent  this  expan- 
sion. 

That  is  by  permitting  the  continued 
flow  or  even  an  increase  in  the  meat 
imports  into  this  country. 

Only  by  driving  domestic  livestock 
prices  to  submarginal  levels  can  we  halt 
the  expansion  of  tlie  meat  industry. 

The  American  farmer  and  rancher 
pays  taxes  at  American  rates. 

The  money  he  borrows,  the  equipment 
he  buys  and  all  of  the  other  production 
items  he  utilizes  are  priced  in  our 
market. 

These  costs  of  production  are  higher 
today  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Producers  in  the  major  exporting  na- 
tions face  a  cost  structure  that  Is  vastly 
different.  Land  costs,  labor,  taxes,  equip- 
ment, and  transportation  are  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  are  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  these  nations 
would  desire  to  participate  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

Tile  current  meat  import  law  is  de- 
signed to  permit  just  that. 

We  have  to  import  if  we  expect  to 
export,  but  our  imports  should  be  kept  at 
a  reasonable  level. 

While  imposing  a  reasonable  limit  on 
meat  imports,  the  law  permits  foreign 
producers  to  share  in  the  expansion  of 
our  markets. 

This  legislation  was  designed  as  a 
vehicle  to  assist  the  American  livestock 
producer. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
assurance  of  a  continuing  supply  of  high 
quality,  economical  food  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Only  by  assuring  the  continued  strength 
of  American  livestock  production  can 
this  supply  be  assured. 

Rather  than  heeding  the  calls  for 
weakening  or  eliminating  present  meat 
import  limitations.  I  feel  we  should  be 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  level  of  imports  not  covered  by 
the  quota  legislation. 

Meat  Imports  have  been  increasing  be- 
yond what  is  permitted  under  the  ex- 
pansion terms  of  present  legislation. 

Last  year,  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
equaled  7.5  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

In  1965,  these  Imports  were  only  equal 
to  4.8  percent  of  United  States  output. 

The  same  comparison  can  be  made  for 
other  meats. 

I  am  not  imaware  of  the  need  to  assure 
improved  nutrition  for  the  Nation's  poor. 
Congress  and  this  administration  have 
been  moving  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance in  this  area. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  spend  more 
than  $1.6  billion  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
soon  to  be  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  fiscal  year  1971,  pro- 
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vides  more  than  $2.6  billion  for  these 
purposes.  This  is  more  than  ZVz  times 
the  expenditure  we  made  in  this  area  as 
recently  as  1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  livestock 
producer  has  served  his  fellow  Americans 
well.  He  has  provided  a  continually  ex- 
panding supply  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts to  meet  their  demands. 

He  has  done  this  at  prices  that  have 
not  always  been  profitable  for  him.  He 
stands  ready  to  continue  his  sei-vice  in 
this  role.  It  would  be  highly  unwise  to 
take  any  steps  that  would  weaken  this 
tremendous  industry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  t 

THE    THREAT  Or   TTNUBHTED    BEEF    IMPORTS 

Mr.  President,  oftentimes  American 
cattlemen  are  told:  Do  not  worry  if  the 
import  quotas  are  removed,  there  is  only 
a  limited  supply  of  additional  beef  avail- 
able abroad  to  be  shipped  to  this  country. 
One  spokesman  for  the  importing  inter- 
ests has  said,  in  fact,  that  even  if  quotas 
are  removed  entirely,  only  an  additional 
150  million  pounds  of  beef  will  come  here. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  believe  that  figure.  It  is  far  too 
low.  Total  shipments  of  beef  by  all  ex- 
porting countries  in  recent  years  have 
amounted  to  about  5  billion  pounds  or 
more<,That  represents  the  total  quantity 
of  beef  that  is  available  for  shipment 
somewhere. 

A  gieat  part  of  it  already  comes  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  by  far  the  largest  single  im- 
porter of  beef  in  the  world.  In  1968,  we 
imported  1,499.7  million  pounds — includ- 
ing all  types  of  beef,  on  a  basis  of  carcass 
weight  equivalent — and  in  1969  we  im- 
ported 1,614.8  million  pounds. 

If  we  had  no  quotas  and  no  system 
of  restraint  through  agreements  with  the 
supplying  countries,  there  would  be  every 
reason  for  them  to  increase  their  ship- 
ments to  us.  The  price  received  here  is. 
from  their  point  of  view,  advantageous. 
Other  principal  importing  coimtries  have 
in  many  cases  shut  out  the  importation 
of  beef.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  beef  market  which  Ls  relatively 
free  from  restrictions  on  imports. 

A  table  has  been  secured  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the 
quantities  of  beef  that  move  in  inter- 
national trade,  the  principal  markets 
and  major  exporting  countries.  By  this 
table  it  is  shown  that  imports  of  beef 
have  increased  greatly  since  the  early 
sixties. 

Purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
second  leading  importer,  have  gone  down. 
The  United  Kingdom  follows  a  policy  of 
systematically  subsidizing  its  domestic. 


beef  production  meet  the  competition 
of  imports. 

The  third  potential  market  of  impor- 
tance is  the  European  Common  Market — 
the  six  countries  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Luxembourg.  Imports  into  some  of  these 
countries  have  increased  to  a  degree  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  but  the  long-term 
trend  is  likely  to  be  downward  because 
of  the  agricultural  policies  followed  by 
them.  By  the  terms  of  the  so-called  com- 
mon agricultural  policy,  all  markets 
within  the  six  countries  are  reserved  pri- 
marily for  the  producers  within  any  one 
of  those  countries,  and  a  high  level  of 
prices  is  maintained  by  goverrunent 
policy  which  stimulates  increased  pro- 
duction. 

This  policy  has  had  the  effect  of  build- 
ing up  their  production  of  such  products 
as  poultry  and  wheat,  to  the  point  where 
their  imports  have  been  practically  wiped 
out.  The  prospect  is  that  there  wUl  be 
a  similar  buildup  of  their  production  of 
beef,  which  will  mean  cutting  down  or 
shutting  out  beef  imports  from  the  sur- 
plus producing  countries  such  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina.  Thus,  Australia 
and  others  will  once  again  wish  to  ship 
their  beef  surpluses  here,  as  other  mar- 
kets are  closed  to  their  product. 

However,  any  relaxation  of  our  import 
quota  system  may  have  another  even 
more  destructive  result.  It  will  be  taken 
as  a  signal  bv  Australia  and  other  coun- 
tries that  they  can  safely  expand  their 
production  for  the  American  market.  It 
will  be  a  public  announcement  that  we 
are  willing  to  take  all  the  beef  they  wish 
to  sell.  It  will  teU  them  that  it  is  Amer- 
ican policy  to  invite  and  encourage  them 
to  produce  and  ship  all  the  cheap  bsef 
they  can. 

We  know  that  in  Australia  and  many 
other  countries  there  are  tremendous 
passibilities  for  the  expansion  of  beef 
production.  I  have  here  an  article  in  a 
recent  USDA  publication  which  sum- 
marizes the  prospects  in  a  ntmiber  of 
the  major  beef  producing  countries.  The 
article  states  that  the  present  world 
market  situation  is  not  unfavorable.  %ith 
strong  demand  and  no  surpluses  over- 
hanging the  market  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  article  then  goes  on  to  give  us 
a  picture  which  is  not  encouraging  at  all 
of  the  expansion  in  production  that  is 
in  prospect  in  most  of  the  principal  beef 
producbig  countries. 

With  i-espect  to  Australia,  for  exam- 
ple, the  article  says : 

Australia  Is  expanding  Its  beef  output 
phenomenally.  Large  capital  Inputs  of  recent 
years,  along  with  the  government-sponsored 
beef  incentive  program,  are  producing  out- 
put gains  of  8  to  10  percent  a  year— almost 
unheard  of  In  the  beef  business.  With  rea- 
sonable weather.  Australian  cattle  numbers 
will  continue  to  set  a  new  record  each  year. 


Australian  home  consumption  of  beef 
will  likely  increase,  the  article  says,  but 
huge  supplies  will  certainly  continue  to 
seek  export  outlets. 

Argentina,  the  largest  exporter  of  beef 
to  Europe,  will  continue  a  growth  in  pro- 
duction even  though  there  is  little  if  any, 
incentive  to  producers,  the  article  points 
out.  New  Zealand,  a  smaller  producer,  is 
adding  cattle,  and  is  also  to  some  extent 
converting  from  dairy  to  beef.  Produc- 
tion in  Mexico  and  Ireland  is  growing 
steadily. 

Central  America,  including  Panama, 
iias  emerged  as  a  growing  exporter  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Because  U.S.  beef  prices 
are  more  favorable  to  producers  and 
processors  tlian  those  they  could  receive 
in  their  own  countries,  they  tend  to  ex- 
port more.  This  is  a  policy  which,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  gravely  questioned, 
since  all  of  these  Central  American  coim- 
tries are  greatly  in  need  of  exptmded  food 
supplies  for  their  own  people.  Their  die- 
tary level  at  present  is  low.  and  their 
populations  are  growing  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  weaken  our  de- 
fenses at  this  time,  we  can  expect  all  these 
countries  to  launch  into  programs  of  rap- 
idly expanding  production,  to  gain  the 
maximum  possible  benefit  from  selling 
beef  to  the  rich  American  market.  Fur- 
thermore, we  can  expect  that  trade  chan- 
nels new  leading  to  other  countries  will 
be  redirected  to  this  country,  to  gain  ad- 
vantage of  American  price  levels.  We 
should  not  accept  the  role  of  becoming 
the  dumping  groimd  for  all  the  world's 
surplus  beef.  We  can  easily  produce  our- 
selves whatever  increased  quantities  of 
beef  can  be  absorbed  by  our  people.  We 
should  not  exix)se  our  domestic  producers 
to  low-cost  competition  from  abroad 
which  they  have  no  way  of  meeting, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  table  from  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  "Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation,"  of  May  1970,  show- 
ing the  steady  growth  in  U.S.  imports 
of  livestock  products  during  the  last 
6  years:  also,  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  showing 
the  quantity  of  beef  and  veal  exported 
by  the  principal  surplus  producing  coun- 
tries, through  1968,  and  also  the  quan- 
tity imported  by  the  leading  Importing 
countries.  Of  these  importing  coimtries 
the  United  States  is  the  largest.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  beef  and  could  produce  much 
more  if  needed  to  fill  the  market  demand. 
I  also  ask  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  a 
news  release  and  a  letter  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say of  New  York  City,  and  a  reply  there- 
to by  Don  F.  Magdanz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS.  1964-69 


Item 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


19(9 


Item 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969  > 


Meat  (carcass  weight 
equivalent)  (ntillion 
pounds): 
Beef: 
Boneless,  fresh  or 

frozen 919.2  734.3 

Fresh  or  frozen 17.2  29.3 

Total,  fresh  or  frozen  .      936. 4  763. 6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


986.7 

20.7 

1,007.4 


1.116.0 

11.7 

1.127.7 


,224.7 

26.8 

.251.5 


1,348.9 

19.6 

1.368.5 


Canned 110.2  126.8  126.6  136.7 

Pickled  or  cured .4  .4  .6  1.8 

Other,  processed 20.7  32.2  47.6  47.3 

Total                           1.067.7  923.0  1.182.2  1,313.5 

Veal:  Fresher  frozen..       17.5  18.8  22.0  14.2 


165.2 

1.3 

81.7 


164.4 

1.6 

80.3 


1,499.7 
18.3 


1.614.8 
25.7 
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Item 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

19691 

Item 

19S4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

19691 

Pork: 

Fresher  frozen 

Hams  ami  shoulders. 

39.2 

1.7 

189.7 
36.8 

47.9 

1.9 

236.7 
46.5 

42.0 

1.8 

267.6 
69.9 

47.4 

1.9 

284.6 
58.6 

48.4 

2.4 

306.5 
58.8 

42.9 

2.2 

314.7 
49.0 

Wool  (clean  basis): 
Dutiable    

.         98.4 
...      113.9 

162.7 
108.9 

162.5 
114.6 

109.1 
78.2 

129.8 
119.6 

93.5 
95.7 

Total  wool     

Hides  and  skins  (1,000 

pieces): 

Cattle 

Call  

Kit 

Sheep  and  lamb 

not  cooked 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

canned 

Other 

...      212.3 

315 

926 

...      1.084 

...    29,621 

271.6 

302 
458 

607 

29.821 

110.631     1 
14,453 
19,  073 

277.2 

221 

242 

438 

27,893 

.081.474 

22, 698 

8,310 

187.3 

233 

481 

357 

20,300 

740,448    1 
34, 926 
12, 403 

249.4 

494 

508 

286 

30, 822 

024,235    1 
21,678 
26,579 

189.2 
276 

ToUl 

Lamb    

267. 4 

ia4 

68.6 
.431.6 

1.2 

333.0 
12.5 

60.0 
1.347.3 

2.Z 

381.3 

14.9 

121.1 

1,721.5 

13 

392.5 

12.3 

108.6 

1.841.1 

3.5 

416.1 
22.9 

124.0 
2.081.0 

3.8 

408.8 
43.9 

108.4 
2.201.6 

5.6 



358 
334 

20,715 

Total  red  meat 1 

Variety  meats  (product 
weight) 

Number: 

Cattle'    

Hogs  J                  

...  528.872    1 

...      5,094 

021,054 
13.430 

Sheep  and  lambs 

...    12,680 

22,805 

1  Preliminary                                                                                                                            '  Fofyw"  1964^  Imports  reported  in  pounds;  pounds  converted  to  200-pound  hog  equivalent. 
» Dutiable:  not  tor  brewling.                                                                                                    Beginning  1967  reported  in  numbers. 

BEEF  AND  VEAL':  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING  AND  IMPORTING  COUNTRIES,  QUANTITY  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL.  AVERAGE  1961  65,  ANNUAL  1967-«8 

Quantity  (million  pounds) 

Average 

1961-65         1967:         19S8  J 

Percent  ol  total 

CounUy 

Quantity  (million  pounds) 

Average 

1961-65        1967 1        1968 ' 

Percent  ot  total 

Country 

Average 
1961^5 

1%7- 

1968  > 

Average 
1961-65 

1967  > 

1968 » 

Eiporting  countries: 

Argentina 

Australia                 

1.216.8 
879.6 
355.7 

259.6 

187.9 

212.7 

183.2 

215.2 

135.8 

149.3 

90.5 

-  81.1 

65.1 

24.5 

10.3 

29.6 

379:8 

1.535.7 

927.0 

365.6 

237.6 

391.3 

396.4 

270.0 

121.9 

158.5 

184.8 

58.3 

66.6 

70.2 

39.8 

59  6 

44.6 

499.7 

1.265.4 

903.2 

413.6 

385.4 

318.1 

298.2 

257.3 

334.7 

201  4 

193.  4 

180.8 

190.3 

83.3 

74  9 

69.3 

52.1 

503.7 

27.2 

19.7 

7.9 

5.8 

4.2 

4.8 

4.1 

4.8 

3.0 

3.3 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

.5 

.2 

.7 

8.5 

28.3 
17.1 
6.7 
4.4 
7.2 
7.3 
5.0 
2.3 
2.9 
3.4 
l.l 
1.2 
1.3 
.7 
1.1 
.8 
9.2 

22.9 
16.3 
7.5 
7.0 
5.7 
5.4 
4.6 
4.2 
3.6 
3.5 
3.3 
1.8 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 
.9 
9.1 

Importing  countries: 

United  Stales 

United  Kingdom... 

Italy 

Germany,  West    .. 
USSR       

....    1.236.3 
....     1.090.4 
....        434.3 
266.2 
....        236.6 

1.327.7 
1.000.5 
767.3 
334,9 
40.8 
243.8 
103.6 
110.7 

82.7 
88.3 
78.5 
52.2 
416.9 

1,518.0 
958.7 
581.9 
430.3 

»n 
128.9 
114.9 

99.6 
90.6 
80.1 
70.7 
677.6 

30.3 
26.7 
10.6 
6.5 
5.8 
2.5 
1.4 
1.4 

1.1 
2.2 

1.6 

.9 

9.0 

28.6 

21.5 

16.5 

7.2 

.9 

5.2 

2.2 

2.4 

1.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.1 
9.0 

30.4 
19.2 

Ne*  Zealand 

France 

Ireland 

11.6 
8.6 

2.6 
2.3 

2.0 
1.8 

USSR 

Denmark -.. 

Uruguay.... 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Brazil 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

France 

Switzeriand 

Israel 

Other  countries 

Total 

101.2 
58.5 
58.0 

43.8 
91.6 
63.1 
34.6 
366.0 

Mexico 

Poland  ..- - 

Germany.  West 

1.6 

1.4 

13.5 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

Nicaragua 

Other  countries 

....    4,080.6 

4,647.9 

4,999.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

Totol 

4.476.7 

S.427.6 

5,535.1 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

I  Carcass  weight  equivalent  basis:  excludes  fat,  offals,  and  live 
>  Preliminary, 

News  Rixzase  of  Mayor  Lindsay 

Sunday.  April  19,  1970. — In  letters  to  the 
members  of  New  York  City  Congressional 
Delegation  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  today  ex- 
pressed his  concern  over  the  sltyroclietlng 
cost  of  meat  for  New  York  City  consumers. 

The  Mayor  said  he  is  particularly  troubled 
because  meat  prices  are  being  kept  artlflclally 
high  by  government  import  quotas. 

The  Mayor  said  that  If  action  was  not  taken 
It  will  soon  be  the  case  that  hamburger  meat, 
"Is  going  to  tje  as  costly  as  a  cut  of  Porter- 
house" and  "Even  such  a  universal  American 
food  as  frankfurters"  will  be  considered  In 
the  luxury  class. 

While  the  Mayor's  letter  dealt  specifically 
with  costs  in  New  York  City,  he  said  the  Im- 
plications of  Federal  Import  quotas  affect 
prices  for  all  American  consumers. 

Following  Ls  the  text  of  the  Mayor's  letter: 

"I  am  »Tltlng  to  urge  you  to  give  your 
attention  to  a  very  serious  problem  affecting 
all  New  Yorkers.  That  is  the  highly  inflated 
prices  of  meat,  particularly  manufactured 
meat  such  as  hamburger  and  frankfurters, 
now  prevalent  in  all  the  grocery  stores  and 
supermarkets  In  New  York  City. 

"The  Commission  on  Inflation  and  Eco- 
nomic Welfare  which  I  appointed  last  August 
has  reported  that  the  price  of  meat,  fish  and 
poxiltry  In  New  York  City  has  risen  by  18% 
in  the  last  year  For  a  family  of  four  earning 
$6,000,  the  additional  cost  per  year  to  put 
meat  on  the  table  Is  8101.  For  a  family  of 
four  earning  (9,500,  the  additional  cost  is 
8135. 

"As  we  all  know,  these  are  substantial  in- 
creases in  necessary  expendUxu-es  which  are 
borne  by  the  average  citizen  regardless  of  how 
much  he  wishes  to  economize  or  how  care- 
fully his  wife  shops  In  her  local  super- 
market. 

"The  ODmmlssion  correctly  observed  that 
numerous  factors  have  contributed  to  this 


animals. 


>  Included  In  "Other  countries.' 


extraordinary  price  Increase,  many  of  which 
are  also  influencing  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

"At  least  one  Important  factor,  however.  Is 
unique  to  the  price  structure  of  meat.  The 
price  of  meat  is  kept  artlflclally  high  because 
of  a  restrictive  meat  Import  formula  which 
guarantees  that  demand  will  outstrip  supply 
and  which  Insures  inflated  profits  for  the 
Nation's  ranchers  exacted  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation's  consumers. 

"That  restrictive  formula  was  passed  into 
law  in  1964.  the  only  year  In  the  last  eight 
that  domestic  production  rose  more  rapidly 
than  domestic  consumption.  Moreover,  the 
formula  is  keyed,  not  to  the  level  of  con- 
sumption which  would  Insure  a  stable  price 
for  consumers,  but  to  the  level  of  production 
which  allows  the  cattle  industry  to  increase 
meat  prices  simply  by  holding  down  produc- 
tion and  has  a  multiplier  effect  on  prices  by 
keeping  imports  down  when  domestic  pro- 
duction is  down. 

"Consider  for  a  moment  the  incredible 
arrogance  of  the  American  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation representative  when  he  had  the 
audacity  to  testify  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  In  slowing  down  production 
by  5'^r\  'We  were  attempting  to  balance  sup- 
ply with  demand,  hopefully  so  we  could  Im- 
prove our  income  position.' 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  representatives 
of  our  Nation's  big  cities,  both  in  City  HaU 
and  in  the  Congress,  to  exert  leadership  on 
behalf  of  our  citizens  and  consumers. 

"If  we  do  not  act  it  will  not  long  be  hyper- 
bole to  say  a  hamburger  is  going  to  be  as 
costly  as  a  cut  of  Porterhouse,  and  that  even 
such  a  universal  American  food  as  frank- 
furters will  become  so  expensive  that  a  large 
percentage  of  our  citizens  will  consider  It  a 
luxury  to  purchase  them. 

"The  meat  Import  quotas  must  be  revised 
if  not  lifted   altogether  to  cut  consumers' 


prices.  Colncldentally  the  side  effects  of  lift- 
ing the  embargo  will  also  be  beneficial.  We 
will  establish  better  trading  relations  with 
our  allies  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ire- 
land, and  we  will  bring  about  the  stream- 
lining of  the  domestic  meat  Industry  through 
the  elimination  of  noncompetitive  fringe 
producers  and  of  unnecessarily  high  distribu- 
tion costs  that  now  plague  producers  and 
consumers  alike. 

"Our  case  here  Is  irrefutable,  our  cause  is 
one  dear  to  every  housewife  who  watches  her 
nickels  and  dimes,  and  to  every  working  man 
who  likes  his  three  square  meals  a  day. 

"Legislation  repealing  the  meat  Import 
quotas  should  be  passed  " 

National  Livestock  Feeders 

Association, 
April  24.  1970. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor  of  New  York, 
New  York  City  Hall, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  As  representatives  of 
cattle  feeders  In  the  Nation — those  who  sup- 
ply the  bulk  of  the  beef  available  to  the 
Nation's  consumers — we  are  literally  shocked 
at  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  New  York 
CMty  Congressional  Delegation  and  released  on 
April  19.  WliUe  we  can  appreciate  your  con- 
cern for  citizens  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
we  cannot  understand  why  anyone  in  such 
a  prominent  position  would  make  as  many 
false  charges  as  your  letter  contained,  or 
show  evidence  of  such  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  meat  supplies  and  prices. 

When  you  refer  to.  "The  highly  Infiated 
price  of  meat,  particularly  manufactured 
meat  such  as  hamburger  and  frankfurters," 
you  demonstrated  conclusively  that  you  have 
not  researched  the  situation.  In  fact,  you 
have  made  a  completely  Inaccurate  refer- 
ence.  The  price   of  meat,    (though   It   does 
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vary  from  city  to  city,  as  well  as  supermar- 
ket to  supermarket)  and  prices  of  live  cat- 
tle have  In  no  sense  of  the  word  gone  up  as 
much  m  the  past  ten  years  as  costs  of  liv- 
ing In  New  York  City,  nor  as  much  as  hourly 
wages  or  incomes  of  your  residents  there. 

In  a  later  paragraph  you  admit  to  these 
"Substantial  Increases  in  necessary  expend- 
itures which  are  borne  by  the  average  cit- 
izen regardless  of  how  much  he  wishes  to 
economize  or  how  carefully  his  wife  shops 
in  her  local  supermarket,"  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Mayor,  how  can  you  Justi- 
fiably reason  that  meat  prices  should  not  go 
up  accordingly  and  consumers  should  bal- 
ance off  their  other  increased  living  costs 
with  savings  at  the  meat  counter? 

You  mention  the  price  of  meat,  fish  and 
poultry  in  New  York  City  has  risen  18%  in 
the  past  year.  If  this  has  occurred,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
live  cattle  from  which  beef  is  derived,  have 
only  belatedly  been  catching  up  with  the 
price  of  everything  else  consumers  buy  In- 
cluding taxes  you  levy  on  your  good  people 
in  New  York  for  the  cost  of  public  services. 
Compared  to  1960,  the  Government  records 
show  that  by  February,  1970,  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  choice  beef  at  retail  rose 
from  80.7e  to  91  At  or  20.7%.  In  the  same 
period,  the  average  price  of  choice  steers 
(based  on  Chicago)  rose  from  $26.24  cwt.  to 
$30.27  cwt.,  or  an  increase  of  15.3%. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nation's  average  cost  of 
all  consumer  services  (less  rent),  from  1960 
to  February.  1970,  rose  46.3%,  average  non- 
agricultural  hourly  earnings  rose  50.7%,  av- 
erage hourly  earnings  in  construction  rose 
63%,  and  per  capita  disposable  Income  went 
from  $1,937  to  $3,172,  a  whopping  increase 
of  63.8';;. 

Still  covering  a  ten  year  period,  the  per 
capita  disposable  Income  spent  for  food  de- 
clined from  20%  to  16.4%.  With  this  lower 
pecentage  of  income  spent  for  food,  con- 
sumers have  been  able  to  buy  110.7  pounds  of 
beef  per  capita  compared  to  85  pounds  In 
1960.  an  Increase  of  30.2%.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  beef  has  been  a 
bargain  for  consumers  compared  to  practi- 
cally everything  else  they  buy  or  the  costs 
they  must  sustain. 

You  mention  that  "Meat  is  kept  artlflclally 
high  because  of  a  restricted  meat  Import 
formula  which  guarantees  that  demand  will 
outstrip  supply  and  which  Insures  Inflated 
profits  for  the  Nation's  ranchers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Nation's  consumers."  The  1964 
Meat  Import  Law  was  passed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  foreign  nations  from 
carving  up  the  domestic  beef  market  and 
from  flooding  the  domestic  market  with  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  cheap  beef  that  would 
bankrupt  the  Nation's  cattle  feeders  and 
ranchers.  Their  costs  have  gone  up  too,  Mr. 
Mayor;  up  tremendously.  Just  as  acknowl- 
edged substantial  increases  in  necessarj'  ex- 
penditures which  are  borne  by  the  average 
citizen  in  New  York.  Meat  prices  are  not 
artificially  high,  as  we  have  already  demon- 
strated, and  the  demand  has  not  outstripped 
supply  as  you  contend.  The  nation's  cattle 
Industrv,  has  been  increasing  production 
consistently  since  1964,  not  only  in  absolute 
volume,  but  also  In  per  capita  supplies  from 
99.8  pounds  to  110.6  pounds.  With  the  in- 
crease, the  formula  to  which  you  refer  al- 
lows a  corresponding  increase  In  Imports 
making  up  a  portion  of  the  total  supply. 

You  mention  that  this  restricted  meat  Im- 
port formula  "Insures  Inflated  profits  for  the 
nation's  ranchers  exacted  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation's  consiuners."  We  challenge  you. 
Mr.  Mayor,  to  show  us  where  these  Inflated 
profits  among  ranchers  and  cattle  feeders  of 
the  nation  do  exist.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is.  they  do  not,  since  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion have  risen  far  more  than  prices  they  re- 
ceive and  net  returns  they  might  realize. 
Frankly,  you  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  in- 
flated profits  which  may  be  Improperly  ex- 


tracting Income  from  the  consumers  of  New 
York. 

Yes,  Mr  Mayor,  it  would  be  a  groes  exag- 
geration to  suggest  that  the  price  of  ham- 
burger may  some  day  be  as  high  as  a  cut 
of  Porterhouse,  and  frankfurters  may  be- 
come so  expensive  they  will  be  considered 
a  luxury  unless  something  is  done  to  relax 
or  eliminate  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Law. 
While  supplying  the  Nation  with  an  increased 
per  capita  supply  of  total  beef  since  1964, 
contained  In  that  supply  ffr^n  Increased  vol- 
ume of  processing  type  meat,  such  as  that 
used  for  hamburgers,  amounting  to  49 
pounds  per  capita  In  1969  and  compared  to 
44.3  pounds  In  1964.  Such  a  suggestion  as 
you  make  could  in  no  way  occur  by  the  most 
irresponsible  stretch  of  the  imagination  and, 
despite  the  statement  you  wrote,  I  would  be 
sure  you  realize  this. 

The  contents  of  your  letter,  Mr.  Mayor, 
which  have  received  certain  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  have  rendered  a 
great  disservice  to  the  Nation's  cattle  indus- 
try, the  largest  single  segment  of  the  over- 
all, agricultural  industry  and  one  on  whom 
millions  of  persons — not  only  operators,  but 
processors,  suppliers,  financiers,  transporters, 
distributors,  etc.— depend  on  for  a  living. 
Not  to  be  ignored  also,  are  over  200  million 
consumers  who  rely  on  this  industry  for  the 
finest  food  that  is  available  to  them. 

Most  consumers  realize,  we  are  sure,  that 
under  Inflated  circumstances  existing  today, 
they  cannot  expect  to  buy  beef  or  any  other 
meat  products  at  lower  prices  while  costs  ol 
all  other  Items  have  risen  substantially,  I 
hope  that  upon  examination  of  the  facts,  you 
will  realize  the  incredibility  of  the  charge; 
and  statements  you  have  distributed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Don  p.  Magdanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  want  to  say  has  already  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, who  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
flght  to  give  protection  to  the  domestic 
cattle  industry  for  more  years  than  I 
personally  care  to  remember.  I  do  re- 
call that,  working  together,  we  were 
able  to  get  the  meat  import  bill,  Public 
Law  88-482,  now  In  effect,  passed  6  years 
ago. 

At  that  time  we  discussed  the  matter 
with  our  various  State  cattle  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  American  National. 
But  times  have  changed  since  then. 
Costs  have  increased.  Basically  the  price 
received  by  the  producer  has  remained 
approximately  the  same,  but  the  cost  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  has  increased  con- 
siderably. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  imder  the 
signature  of  Andrew  J.  Mair,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs,  under 
date  of  June  8,  1970,  which  gives  us  the 
latest  information,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  on  the  matter  of  imports 
of  beef.  It  shows  what  the  figures  are  as 
of  this  time,  and  also  gives  some  con- 
sideration to  the  question  raised  about 
the  Japanese  sending  us  processed  meat. 
I  would  like  to  read  Ju-t  the  last  para- 
graph, which  is  a  short  one: 

We  well  understand  the  concern  of  ovir 
cattlemen.  Please  be  assured  that  we  fa- 
vor continued  restraints  on  Imports  of  beef 
and  that  in  any  review  made  of  this  sub- 
ject their  Interests  will  be  given  strong  con- 
sideration. 


I  hope  this  is  not  merely  rhetoric,  but 
means  what  it  says. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Mair  be  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Department  or  Agriculture,  Of- 
ncE  or  THE  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Manstield, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  8  regarding  imports  of 
beef. 

We,  too,  have  been  receiving  letters  ex- 
pressing concern  about  increases  in  imports 
of  beef.  Most  of  these  have  tteen  concerned 
with  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  veal 
and  mutton,  the  items  subject  to  the  Meat 
Import  Law,  PX.  88-482.  The  letters  we  have 
i**&elved  have  usually  pointed  to  the  increase 
in  Imports  thus  far  this  year  as  compared 
with  a  similar  period  in  1969. 

It  is  true  that  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen 
beef,  veal  and  mutton  have  been  higher  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  figures  are  426 
million  pounds  this  year  compared  with  318 
million  pounds  last  year. 

Part  of  the  apparent'lncrease  in  1970  has 
been  due  to  the  receipt  of  about  30  million 
pounds  of  in-bond  shipments  which  arrived 
in  1969  but  could  not  be  entered  because  of 
last  year's  restraint  program.  Also,  during 
1969  receipts  were  reduced  because  of  the 
strike  in  many  of  our  major  ports.  Despite 
these  two  factors,  there  has  been  an  increase 
In  shipments  through  April.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  restraint  program  will  not 
work.  Rather,  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  strong 
demand  for  processing  beef  In  the  United 
States.  The  agreements  signed  vrtth  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries  give  us  authority  to 
Impxjse  restraints  of  our  own  when  they  are 
needed,  and  we  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if 
it  appears  that  any  country  will  exceed  its 
annual  restraint  level. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  about  the 
fKJSslblllty  of  Japan  sending  us  processed 
meat.  As  best  we  know,  there  are  two  can- 
ning facilities  under  construction  In  Japan 
but  these  will  be  used  to  process  meet  for 
domestic  distribution  in  that  country. 

Imports  of  all  cattle  through  April  this 
year  totaled  414,000  head,  compared  with 
362.000  head  during  the  same  four  months 
in  1969.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
imports  from  Mexico  are  up  from  last  year, 
while  those  from  Canada  are  down. 

We  well  understand  the  concern  of  our 
cattlemen  Please  be  assured  that  we  favor 
continued  restraints  on  Impwrts  of  beef  and 
that  In  any  review  made  on  this  subject 
their  interests  will  be  given  strong  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  Majk, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional   Affairs   and    Commodity 
grams. 


Pro- 


S.  3942— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THOROUGH 
HEALTH  AND  SANITATION  IN- 
SPECTION OF  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  the  genuine  concern  expressed 
by  many  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tions In  the  West  and  Midwest  on  the 
issue  of  cattle  and  beef  imports,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  thorough  health  and  sanita- 
tion inspection  of  all  livestock  products 
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imported  into  the  United  States.  Infor- 
mation wliich  has  reached  me  in  recent 
weeks  indicates  that  this  is  an  area 
which  is  in  need  of  some  irmnediate  at- 
tention. It  is  tied  to  the  imporution  of 
frozen  beef  and  veal.  The  problem  is  not 
at  the  inspection  stations  in  this  coun- 
tr>-.  but  overseas  establishments,  in  many 
instances,  are  in  need  of  surveillance  by 
U.S.  personnel. 

This  legislation  was  proposed  early  in 
May  and  introduced  by  my  very  able 
colleague,  John  Melcher,  Congressman 
from  Montana's  eastern  district.  Con- 
gressman Melcher.  a  veterinarian  and 
rancher,  shares  the  concern  about  this 
situation,  as  do  the  other  members  of  the 
Montana  congressional  delegation,  and 
has  added  a  special  interest  in  view  of 
his  many  years  as  a  veterinarian  and  ac- 
tive rancher  in  eastern  Montana. 

While  our  efforts  in  the  past  several 
years  have  been  directed  toward  an  ef- 
fective quota  system  limiting  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  and  beef  products,  we  now 
face  a  sudden  increase  in  imported,  proc- 
essed, and  canned  meat  products  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  subjected  to 
proper  inspection.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  our  foreign  competitors  must 
conform  with  the  same  health  require- 
ments that  any  U.S.  meatpacker  does  at 
the  present  tin:e.  Such  a  regulation 
would  bring  about  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion m  imports  and  give  the  domestic 
livestock  industry  some  deserving  relief. 
This  situation  is  analyzed  more  suc- 
cinctly than  I  can  do  it  in  a  recent 
column  in  the  Western  Livestock  Re- 
porter published  at  Billings.  Mont.,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  BELLioN  I ,  who  comes  from  Billings, 
Okla  .  but  they  are  both  cattle  producing 
centers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  publisher  Patrick  Goggiiis' 
column,  "An  Industry  at  the  Crossroads," 
printed  at  this  point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Industry    .\t   the   Crossroads 

The  Uvestocis  Industry  and  your  future  is 
at  the  crossroads  of  success  or  failure.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  In  the  last  40  years 
when  there  is  so  dire  a  need  for  the  atten- 
tion of  every  cowman  in  the  United  States. 

I'm  taUtlng  again  about  Imports.  There  Is 
a  situation  at  hand  such  as  the  Industry  has 
never  seen  that  is  made  to  order  for  a  two 
fold  effect.  I'm  talJcing  about  health  stand- 
ards under  which  foreign  Packers  are  ship- 
ping meat  into  the  United  States  in  competi- 
tion with  U.S.  packers. 

If  the  United  States  cattle  Industry  would 
champion  the  cause  to  the  public  of  America 
that  the  United  States  Government  Insist 
that  foreign  Packers  shipping  meat  Into  the 
United  States  conform  with  each  and  every 
health  requirement  that  U.S.  Packers  must 
conform  with,  we  wotild  have  an  Immediate 
curtailment  of  Importa  Into  the  U.S.  and  stUl 
keep  face  with  world  trade. 

We  would  have  no  need  to  worry  about  put- 
ting more  strings  on  foreign  Imports  or 
quota  restrictions.  It  would  be  automatic 
and  the  United  States  cattlemen  and  live- 
stock Industry  could.  If  they  would  but  do 
It,  become  champions  with  the  American 
Housewife.  Every  Congressman  and  Senator 
who  might  give  a  helping  hand  would  be 
rewarded  as  better  statesmen  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


There  hasn't  been  a  time  In  the  last  40 
years  that  the  cowman  has  harl  an  oppwr- 
tunity  or  a  situation  arise  that  he  could  be- 
come a  champion.  Most  of  the  time  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  especKiUy  the  housewife  and 
working  people,  think  of  the  cowman  as  a 
baron,  a  wealthy  king  with  all  the  money  In 
the  world  he  wants  to  spend. 

I  can  appreciate  that  some  officials  of  the 
livestock  industry  do  not  condone  this  think- 
ing, using  the  argument,  "don't  talk  about 
dirty  meat  or  imliispected  meat  to  the  Amer- 
ican Housewife  as  she  will  quit  buying  all 
me.\t  and  hurt  our  business." 

I  do  not  believe  this.  Think  of  the  effect 
If  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation and  others  would  get  the  word  to  the 
American  Housewife  that  she  should  demand 
that  all  of  the  meat  she  buys  Is  wholesome 
and  inspected  Just  like  U.S.  meat.  It  could  be 
put  in  such  a  way  that  "Mrs.  American 
Housewife,  we're  looking  out  for  you"  and  in 
essence,  we  are.  If  Mrs.  Housewife  must  learn 
of  Its  irregularities  via  the  grapevine  through 
the  "back-door",  she  will  quit  buying. 

When  major  automobile  manufacturers 
call  in  500,000  cars  for  changes  in  safety 
equipment  or  unsafe  parts,  quality  control 
they  call  it,  the  American  buyers  don't  quit 
buying  their  product!  They  actually  buy 
more  because  of  the  confidence  It  Instills  Into 
their  automobiles. 

We  need  to  instill  some  confidence  In  the 
American  meat  buyer  that  she  Is  going  to 
get  a  "quality  controlled '  product,  via  ef- 
forts of  the  livestock  industry  and  Congress. 
Imports  are  not  clean  and  while  they  are 
robbing  o'.ir  markets  .  .  .  much  worse,  they 
are  lowering  the  "quality-control"  that  USDA 
Meat  Inspectors  have  Instilled  In  American 
meat.  VSD.\— Prime— Ohoice — Good.  etc. 

And  if  you  don't  think  importi  are  hurt- 
ing the  American  livestock  producer  and 
feeder,  hear  these  figures:  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1970.  all  livestock  slaughtered  under 
federal  inspection  In  the  United  States  to- 
taled 7.448,644  head.  This  compares  against 
last  year  at  7.455,644  head.  Hogs,  18,092,000 
compared  against  19.875.096  head.  Lamb 
slaughter,  2,455,380  head  against  a  year  ago 
of  2.589  659  herd.  Every  category  Is  less  than 
a  year  earlier:  and  yet  the  market  Isn't  nearly 
as  good  this  year  as  It  was  last  yecr. 

What  has  taken  up  the  slack?  It's  Imports! 

In  this  s,ime  period  of  time,  meat  Imports 
subject  to  the  meat  Import  law  were  up  over 
48' :  .  X  repeat,  48  ;  !  This  Is  meat  imder  the 
meat  import  law  only  and  doesn't  Include 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of 
meat  coming  In  as  canned. 

If  you  want  your  livestock  business  to  get 
In  tlie  same  shape  that  the  grain  business 
Is  in,  then  sit  back  and  do  nothing.  And  If 
you  do  nothing,  three  or  four  years  from 
now  when  many  more  are  broke,  you'll  have 
no  right  to  complain,  because  they  are  after 
the  U.S.  meat  business  and  they  don't  mean 
maybe.  There  are  fewer  of  us  around  all  the 
time. 

Who  is  going  to  be  left  on  that  ranch  or 
farm  in  1980?  With  the  tremendous  decline 
of  farm  and  ranch  numbers  estimated  at  as 
much  as  a  million  farms  and  ranches  In  this 
decade  the  so  called  family  farm  unit  Is  re- 
ceiving its  most  severe  test  in  history.  The 
federal  census  of  agriculture  Is  e.xpected  to 
show  less  than  3  million  units  as  of  1970 
year  end.  If  this  is  true,  this  will  be  the  low- 
est number  of  farms  and  ranches  In  the 
United  States  since  1835. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  kept  re- 
peating and  repeating  that  the  farmer  and 
rancher  legitimately  In  business  Is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  Important  persons  In 
these  United  States. 

Efficiency  and  streamlining  of  your  opera- 
tion are  going  to  be  the  keys  to  the  decades' 
production. 

With  credit  a  very  tight  commodity  at  this 
point  producers  must  evaluate  their  current 


situation  and  look  to  the  most  profitable 
way  to  e.xpand — and  expand  you  must,  one 
way  or  another.  If  you  are  going  to  compete 
and  stay  in  the  industry  you  must  expand 
through  better  efficiency,  more  production, 
more  beef  per  acre,  more  bushels  per  acre. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  capital  to  expand  in 
land  holdings,  tlien  you  must  do  so  through 
beit?r  efficiency  in  marketing  .  .  .  that  means 
some  market  protection  from  American 
plants  In  other  lands  who  are  using  the  U.S. 
meat  market  for  their  market  place. 

Yes,  there  la  no  dotibt  that  those  left  by 
1980  will  be  some  of  the  most  efficient,  eco- 
nomically sound  farmers  and  ranchers  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  With  fewer  and 
fewer  agriculture  people  around  each  year, 
we  must  protect  our  own  market.  It  can  be 
done.  Let's  tell  Americas  Housewives  the 
truth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all 
livestock  products  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  v.  ill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  iS.  39421  to  provide  for  thor- 
ough health  and  sanitation  inspection 
of  all  livestock  products  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  M.ansfield,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Comniittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  bo  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fellows: 

S.  3942 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcas  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  thorough  examination  and 
inspection  of  nil  llvestccl:  products  Imported 
Into  the  United  States,  Including  all  fresh 
and  frozen  or  chilled  meats  after  thawing, 
providing  for  such  examination  at  the  time 
of  entry  or  before  any  processing  or  offering 
for  sale  to  consumers,  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  any  disease  or  distribution  of  any  un- 
wholesome products.  The  Commissioner  of 
Customs  shall  levy  on  such  animal  products 
entering  the  United  States,  In  addition  to 
any  tariffs,  a  charge  or  charges  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  sufficient  to  defray  the 
costs  of  such  examinations  and  inspections 
and  of  United  States  surveillance  of  nil  es- 
tablishments abroad  slaugh':erlng  animals 
or  processing  animal  products  for  export 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, and  compliment  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  in  helping  point  out 
the  very  critical  problems  we  face  in 
connection  with  the  beef  import  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  re- 
port entitled  "Foreign  Agricultural  Cir- 
cular," published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  May  of  1970.  I  should 
like  to  read  some  figures  from  this  report, 
to  help  show  American  consumers  jtist 
how  fortunate  they  are  so  far  as  the  costs 
of  beef  are  concerned. 
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On  page  10  of  this  publication,  it  Is 
brought  out  that  dressed  beef  prices 
range  from  22  loercent  in  Paris  to  50  per- 
cent in  Milan  higher  than  they  are  in 
New  York  City  for  roughly  comparable 
grades  of  beef. 

The  report  goes  en  to  say  that  profits 
from  feeding  cattle  at  observed  location., 
range  from  $126  a  head,  on  a  120-day 
feedlot  in  an  efficient  operation  in  Italy, 
to  losses  in  France. 

I  come  from  an  area  where  we  raise 
a  lot  of  beef  and  feed  cattle,  and  I  know 
that,  rather  than  make  $126  a  head,  as 
this  report  says  is  the  case  in  Italy,  a 
good,  efficient  feeder  in  the  high  plains 
of  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Kansas,  or  any- 
where throughout  the  corn  belt,  is  vei-y 
fortunate  if  he  can  make  even  $20  a  head. 
Our  beef  producers  are  working  at  a  very 
low  level  of  profit  as  compared  to  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  as  a 
result,  the  consumer  here  is  benefiting 
by  their  efficiency  and  by  the  high  level 
of  output  that  is  possible  using  the  mod- 
em methods  that  have  been  developed 
here. 

Recently,  I  was  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gation from  the  U.S.  Congress  that  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  agricultural  attaches 
for  Asia  held  in  Canberra.  Australia. 
There  we  received  some  additional  inter- 
esting information.  We  were  told  that 
in  Japan,  at  the  present  time,  beef  costs 
the  consumer  about  $7  a  pound.  We  have 
been  told  by  the  report  to  which  I  have 
referred  that  it  costs  from  22  percent  to 
50  percent  more  in  Europe  than  It  does 
here;  but  in  Japan,  beef  is  about  $7  a 
pound  at  the  retail  level;  and  as  a  result, 
beef  over  there  is  used,  not  as  a  staple 
in  the  diet,  but  as  flavoring,  the  way  we 
would  use  pepper  or  paprika  or  some 
other  flavoring  material.  They  do  not 
have  a  steak  or  a  roast,  but  a  few  flakes 
of  beef  mixed  in  with  their  rice  or  other 
food. 

The  result  is  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef  in  Japan  is  only  3 
pounds  per  year.  There  are  100  million 
people  living  there,  in  one  of  the  most 
progressive  industrialized  nations  in  the 
world,  enjoying  a  rapidly  increasing  in- 
come, with  wage  levels  rising  15  to  20 
percent  per  year.  They  are  able  to  afford, 
and  want,  much  more  beef,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  laws  of  Japan  almost 
totally  eliminate  importation  of  beef  into 
that  country  from  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
able  to  obtain  a  very  slight  exception  to 
those  restraints  in  order  that  our  ex- 
porters can  provide  beef  for  Expo  '70, 
which  is  now  in  progress,  but  there  is  no 
way  at  the  present  time  producers  in  this 
country  can  get  the  high  quality  beef 
we  produce  shipped  into  Japan  to  meet 
what  is  certainly  a  tremendous  latent 
demand.  The  solution  to  this  dilemma 
is  to  figure  out  a  way  of  removing  these 
trade  restrictions. 

There  are  many  other  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  world  that  could  also  use 
American  beef.  I  have  before  me  a  table 
showing  the  amounts  of  beef  shipped 
into  many  other  countries  in  Asia.  For 
instance,  India  imports  no  beef  at  all. 
Thailand  imports  no  beef.  Malaysia  im- 
ports no  beef.  Singapore  imports  no  beef 
at  all,  and  Indonesia  Imports  no  beef 


The  Philippines  imports  no  beef.  The  Re- 
public of  China  imports  no  beef  at  all. 
Japan  allows  no  beef  imports,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  Aus- 
tralia, which  exports  so  much  beef  to 
this  coimtry,  will  not  allow  one  single 
poimd  of  American  beef  to  be  imported 
into  that  country.  The  same  is  true  of 
New  Zealand. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  conclusion,  after 
attending  this  very  meaningful  confer- 
ence, was  that  we  in  this  Nation  are  be- 
ing extremely  impractical  in  allowing 
such  huge  quantities  of  a  product  that 
we  produce  here  more  economically  than 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  which 
has  a  higher  quality  than  beef  coming  in 
from  most  parts  of  the  world  to  be  im- 
ported into  our  country,  also  we  have 
not  done  an  aggressive  job  of  merchan- 
dising our  own  product  in  other  nations 
which  need  more  beef. 

It  was  interesting  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  Australian  beef  producers.  We 
visited  several  ranches,  or  stations,  as 
they  are  called  there,  and  also  a  packing- 
house. One  of  the  gentlemen  there  asked 
me,  "Why  is  it  you  Americans  will  not 
buy  good  beef?"  He  said,  "All  you  will 
buy  from  us  is  our  old  bulls  and  worn- 
out  cows.  I  would  not  put  my  teeth  into 
what  we  send  to  your  country." 

The  reason  is  that  we  import  what  we 
call  processing  beef,  which  is  mixed  with 
scraps  of  beef  from  our  own  cattle,  and 
then  the  American  consumer  will  accept 
it,  though  it  is  less  palatable  than 
American-grown  beef. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said 
on  this  subject.  I  recognize  the  time  lim- 
itation we  are  operating  under  today, 
but  I  expect  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  to  talk  about  it  more  later. 
Congress  will  very  soon  be  considering  a 
new  farm  bill,  which  will  undoubtedly 
involve  the  appropriation  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  to  support  the  farm  economy 
of  this  Nation.  I  feel  this  is  a  totally  nec- 
essary and  desirable  use  of  tax  funds; 
but  to  me  there  is  a  far  better  answer 
to  the  overproduction  of  agricultural 
products  that  we  have  here,  and  it  lies 
in  meeting  our  own  needs  for  beef.  We 
import,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  told  us,  well  over  a  billion  pounds  of 
beef  into  this  country  each  year.  We 
could  produce  every  bit  of  that  beef  as 
well  as  additional  beef  to  be  exported  to 
other  countries  which  presently  get  no 
beef.  The  citizens  of  these  nations  have  a 
desperate  need  for  more  beef  in  their 
diets,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
increase  our  beef  production  here  as  long 
as  a  threat  of  a  drastically  expanded 
level  of  imports  exists.  No  beef  producer 
is  going  to  make  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment involved  in  expanding  his  output 
as  long  as  he  is  threatened  by  a  market 
crash  such  as  happened  in  1964,  when 
the  imports  of  beef  reached  the  1,600 
mUlion  pound  level. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  continuing  supply 
of  high  quality,  low-cost  beef  for  the 
American  consumer,  our  producers  are 
going  to  need  assurance  that  the  market 
will  remain  in  a  fairly  stable  condition. 
For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  when  we  take 
steps  here  to  limit  the  importation  of 
beef,  we  are  not  protecting  the  producer, 
we    are   protecting    the    consumer.    By 


assuring  the  consumer  a  dependable 
supply  of  high  quality  domestically  pro- 
duced beef  for  the  years  ahead  we  are 
protecting  him  from  the  low  qutdity  and 
high  prices  consumers  in  other  nations 
suffer. 

Right  now,  with  the  farm  programs  we 
have  in  effect,  this  country  is  keeping 
about  58  million  stcres  of  land  in  a  rela- 
tively nonproductive  state.  Much  of  that 
land  would  produce  beef  if  the  owners 
and  operators  of  those  farms  felt  they 
could  shift  into  beef  production  without 
causing  the  market  to  coUapse. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  in  the  long 
run,  we  should  take  steps  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  transition,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  support  a  farm  bill  that  will  di- 
rect our  efforts  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  congratulate  and 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  calling  attention  \o  this 
problem,  and  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  the 
colloquy  that  has  taken  place  here  today 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  we  face, 
and  hopefully  make  it  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  work  out  long-range  solutions  to 
those  problems. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  especially  welcomed  and  should  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  entire  membership  of 
this  body.  His  vantage  point,  not  only  in 
being  from  one  of  the  great  cattle  States 
of  the  Union,  but  also  from  having  at- 
tended the  conference  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, and  the  observations  he  made 
there,  will  be  invaluable  in  putting  this 
problem  into  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

THE    RECORD    OF    THE    AMERICAN    BEEF    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
points  he  developed  in  his  speech,  as 
well  as  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  . 

I  state  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
that  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  with  a  group 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  I  was 
in  Japan  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  with  the  agricultural  attaches 
in  Tokyo  to  explore,  in  some  detail,  the 
importation  into  Japan  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  beef.  I  should  like,  with  the 
Senator's  permission,  to  confirm  many 
of  the  facts  that  he  has  stated  in  his 
excellent  statement. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  years  the 
domestic  cattle  industry  has  established 
a  really  tremendous  record  of  supplying 
the  American  consumer  with  the  ever- 
increasing  quantities  of  beef  that  he  de- 
mands and  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
increase  in  beef  production  over  the 
recent  years  is  another  example  of  the 
outstanding  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

Yet,  the  domestic  cattle  industry  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism  from  some 
quarters  in  recent  months.  Some  have 
complained  about  the  retail  prices  of 
beef.  The  Meat  Importers  Coimcil  of 
America,  for  example,  has  argued  that 
this  coimtry  will  face  a  beef  shortage  in 
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the  years  ahead  unleso  imports  of  for- 
eign beef  are  substantially  increased. 

These  criticisms  of  the  domestic  beef 
industry  seem  to  have  been  triggered  by 
two  factors — first,  by  a  rather  sharp, 
but  temporary  increase  in  cattle  prices 
d'lring  the  middle  E>art  of  1969  and,  sec- 
ond, by  a  growing  organized  effort  from 
foreign  countries  such  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  increase  their  Imports 
of  beef  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  own  domestic  cattle 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  in  actual  fact,  any  rea- 
sonable and  objective  study  will  show 
that  live  beef  prices  are  not  too  high. 
Likewise,  any  objective  study  will  show 
that  predictions  of  a  beef  shortage  with- 
in the  next  few  years  is  without  founda- 
tion. 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  price 
situation.  American  agriculture  has  been 
plagued  by  low  prices  almost  continuous- 
ly during  the  past  50  years.  Indeed,  low 
farm  prices  have  become  such  a  com- 
mon charactenstic  that  if  the  price  of 
one  farm  commodity  rises;  it  attracts  an 
undue  amount  of  attention,  even  though 
we  all  know  that  the  prices  of  all  con- 
sumer items  have  been  steadily  rising 
during  the  past  two  decades  and  particu- 
larly during  the  last  10  years.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  increase  of  prices  in  gen- 
eral, some  people  seem  to  imply  that 
farm  prices  should  somehow  not  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  beef  prices  have  to  some 
extent  increased  over  the  past  decade, 
and  during  a  short  period  last  summer 
there  was.  indeed,  a  fairly  sharp  rise. 
During  June  the  price  of  choice  steers  in 
the  Chicago  market  reached  a  peak  of 
$34.24  per  hundredweight.  But  a  decline 
soon  set  in  and  during  the  past  few 
months  prices  of  choice  steers  have  sta- 
bilized at  around  $30.30  per  himdred- 
weight  which  is  a  decline  of  about  12 
percent  from  last  year's  high. 

Chicago  choice  steer  prices  in  May  of 
this  year  averaged  $30.29.  This  com- 
pared to  a  price  of  somewhat  over  $26.00 
per  hundredweight  at  the  same  time  in 
1960.  a  decade  ago.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  16  percent.  But  if  steer  prices 
had  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  consumer 
services  during  the  last  10  years,  choice 
steers  should  be  selling  at  over  $38  per 
hundredweight.  If  choice  steer  prices  had 
gone  up  as  much  as  hourly  earnings  for 
nonagricultural  labor,  they  would  be 
selling  at  over  $39  per  hundredweight. 

If  the  price  of  choice  steers  had  in- 
crejised  at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase 
of  per  capita  disposable  income  In  the 
United  States,  choice  steers  would  be 
selling  at  around  $43  per  hundredweight. 

Moreover,  during  this  period,  when 
steer  prices  increased  by  16  percent,  the 
prices  paid  by  the  farmer  for  his  produc- 
tion items  increased  by  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  house- 
wife spends  about  16.5  percent  of  the 
aftertax  family  income  on  food.  This  is 
a  decline  from  20  percent  in  1960.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  lowest  in  American  his- 
tory and  the  American  individual  spends 
a  smaller  proportion  of  his  dispasable 
income  on  food  than  any  other  citizen 
in  the  world.  It  may  also  be  useful,  in 


this  cormection,  to  note  that  meat  pur- 
chases represent  15  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer's  food  dollar. 

If  farm  prices  had  increased  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  prices,  this  remark- 
able record  would  not  be  possible.  The 
productive  efficiency  of  the  American 
farmer  is  one  of  the  major  economic 
achievements  of  modern  times  and  the 
American  consumer  has  been  a  major 
beneficiary. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  cat- 
tle industry's  capability  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

In  1959,  U.S.  beef  production  was  13,- 
580  million  pounds.  By  1969  that  had 
been  expanded  to  21,126  million  pounds — 
an  increase  of  57  percent  over  a  10-year 
period. 

While  production  has  been  increased 
dramatically,  consumption  has  also  been 
growing.  This  increase  in  consumption 
grows  out  of  the  increases  in  our  popu- 
lation and  also  is  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  individuals  are  consuming  more. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  in 
1950  was  63.4  pounds.  In  1960  it  had  in- 
creased to  85.2  pounds.  By  1969  it  reached 
the  level  of  110.7  pounds,  and  may  go 
as  high  as  113  pounds  during  this  cur- 
rent year.  This  represents  a  total  gain 
over  the  20-year  period  of  around  50 
pounds  per  capita.  If  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  prosper,  some  further  increase 
in  per  capita  consumption  is  likely.  How- 
ever, increased  rates  comparable  to  those 
of  the  last  20  years  are  not  very 
probable.  A  leveling  off  In  the  rate  of 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  can 
certainly  be  expected. 

We  will  also  witness  a  growing  demand 
for  beef  because  our  population  is  grow- 
ing, but  again  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  population 
has  tapered  off  in  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
and  this  can  be  expected  to  continue. 

I  have  reviewed  a  number  of  projected 
consumption  requirements  for  the  year 
1975,  and  the  most  reasonable  prediction 
seems  to  be  that  we  will  be  consuming 
somewhere  around  25  or  26  billion  pounds 
of  beef  at  that  time.  Somewhat  less  than 
2  billion  of  that  market  would  be  sup- 
plied by  foreign  imports  under  the  exist- 
ing meat  import  law. 

Thus,  the  domestic  industry  would 
have  to  produce  about  23 '2  billion 
pounds  to  fill  this  market.  Production  in 
1969  has  already  reached  something  over 
21  billion  pounds.  Therefore,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  increase  of  II  percent  over 
the  next  6-year  period.  This  is  an  entire- 
ly reasonable  expectation,  given  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  6  years  American  beef 
production  has  been  increased  by  28.6 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
there  have  been  some  modest  increases 
in  beef  and  other  livestock  prices  in  re- 
cent years,  but  we  also  know  that  almost 
a\\  prices  in  our  economy  have  been  mov- 
ing upward.  Therefore,  this  is  no  L  at  all 
unusual.  It  is.  however,  somewhat  un- 
usual for  agriculture,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  has  been  plagued  with  depression 
level  prices  more  times  than  not  during 
the  last  50  years.  Today,  livestock  prices 
are  holding  rather  stable  but  other  farm 
prices  are  down.  Indeed,  If  It  were  not  for 
the  strength  in  livestock  prices,  Ameri- 


can agriculture  would  be  in  much  more 
serious  economic  trouble  than  it  already 
is. 

The  latest  issue  of  Agriculture  Prices 
reports  that  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  between  March  15  and  April  15 
dropped  by  3  percent  while  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  continued  its  up- 
ward climb,  registering  a  gain  of  %  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  parity  ratio  for  April  fell 
to  72.  This  is  the  lowest  in  the  past  10 
years  and,  indeed,  is  the  lowest  since  the 
1930's. 

Other  figures  could  be  cited,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  current  strength 
in  livestock  prices  is  about  the  only  re- 
assuiing  aspect  of  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomic situation.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  those  fanners  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  a  cash  grain  and  cattle  combi- 
nation. Cash  grain  prices,  particularly 
wheat,  are  extremely  depressed.  Thus,  a 
drop  in  cattle  prices,  which  would  surely 
result  from  any  substantial  increase  In 
imports,  would  have  disastrous  results  for 
literally  thousands  of  fanners  in  my  own 
State  of  Kansas  and  in  a  good  number 
of  other  States  as  well.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964  has  achieved  its  basic  objective.  It 
has  given  the  domestic  producer  some 
measure  of  protection,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  pounds  of  beef  that  foreign 
countries  can  send  to  this  country. 

Indeed,  if  there  are  any  deficiencies  in 
the  present  law  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  allowing  too  much  foreign  beef  to  be 
Imported  into  this  country  rather  than 
too  little.  Likewise,  there  are  a  number 
of  loopholes  which  potentially  raise  some 
serious  problems  and  hopefully  will  be 
corrected  by  administrative  regulations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
my  concern  is  not  whether  or  not  beef 
production  will  increase  fast  enough  but 
that  it  will  increase  too  fast.  The  his- 
tory of  American  agriculture  since  the 
1920's  is  one  of  production  outstripping 
demand  with  the  resulting  downward 
pressure  on  prices.  A  study  of  past  rec- 
ords will  show  that  beef  production  has 
been  no  exception.  There  are.  indeed, 
identifiable  cycles  in  beef  production,  and 
periodically  production  gets  so  far  Eihead 
of  demand  that  prices  are  forced  down  to 
such  a  low  level  that  many  farmers  are 
economically  ruined.  I  hope  that  we  can 
prevent  this  happening  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  beef  prices,  considering  today's  CPI. 
are  not  out  of  line,  and  that  the  domestic 
cattle  industry  can  meet  future  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  has  not  only  alerted 
us  to  the  problem,  but  has  also  indicated 
to  many  of  us  that  this  is  a  most  appro- 
priate time  to  speak  about  the  problems 
of  beef  import  and  beef  prices  and  the 
capacity  of  the  domestic  industry  to  meet 
these  demands.  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  he  has  taken  the  leadership 
today,  as  he  has  for  so  maroy  years,  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  many  of  us 
who  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  problem 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  criticism,  to  review  the 
record,  and  to  indicate  what  the  cattle 
industry  has  done  for  the  American  con- 
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sumer  and  what  it  can  do  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution. Historically  and  persistently 
and  constantly,  the  cattle  industry  has 
risen  to  the  additional  demands  for  beef 
consumption  in  this  countrj'.  The  analy- 
sis he  has  given  on  that  point  is  very 
useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  important  area. 

I  think  we  had  better  consider  a  very 
important  facet  of  this  problem,  because 
never  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try or  of  any  other  civilized  country  has 
it  taken  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  dis- 
posable income  of  consumers  to  buy 
food.  Red  meat  and  products  of  the  farm 
are  certainly  the  best  bargains  in  the 
market  today.  The  price  of  beef  is  no 
higher  today  than  it  was  inmiediately 
after  World  War  n.  I  was  in  the  busi- 
ness then,  and  I  know.  The  costs  have 
doubled  and  tripled,  and  in  some  in- 
stanceo  they  have  quadrupled.  Yet,  the 
price  is  the  same  as  it  was4»imediately 
after  World  War  n. 

So  there  is  no  bonanza  in  beef  farm- 
ing or  the  raising  of  red  meat  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  save 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  American 
market  for  the  American  producer. 

Arguments  are  focused  on  the  lowly 
hamburger.  It  is  said  that  we  need  cheap 
meat  for  processing.  This  is  a  fallacious 
argument,  because  we  have  the  facilities 
to  produce  all  the  meat  that  is  needed 
in  processing.  We  can  produce  it  in 
America.  We  can  produce  it  and  make 
jobs  for  Americans,  make  jobs  for  the 
people  in  our  own  country.  And  we  can 
use  some  of  the  surplus  grain  that  we 
produce  in  the  farming  area.  So  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  we  are 
going  to  do  without  hamburgers  unless 
we  can  get  imported  beef.  I  say  that  we 
get  better  quality  hamburgers  if  we  rely 
on  local  sources,  because  we  have  the 
kind  of  inspection  and  the  kind  of  proc- 
essing plants  that  will  assure  us  of  the 
best  quality. 

Among  those  who  urge  an  increase  in 
imports  of  meat  it  is  a  favorite  argument 
that  the  beef  and  mutton  we  import  is 
required  for  the  production  of  manu- 
factured meat  products,  particular^ 
hamburgers,  since  it  is  of  a  cheaper  price 
and  lower  quality  than  the  bulk  of  the 
domestic  beef.  TWs  argiunent  insists  that 
American  sources  of  similar  beef,  such  as 
through  the  culling  of  excess  cows,  are 
declining.  They  argue  that  without  a 
great  increase  in  imports  our  supplies  of 
this  type  of  beef  will  be  inadequate,  and 
they  tell  us  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  hamburger  crisis,  that  the  price  of 
hamburgers — that  great  American  in- 
stitution— will  go  out  of  sight  and  we  may 
even  be  threatened  with  a  physical  short- 
age of  hamburgers. 

These  are  the  forecasts.  But  what  are 
the  facts?  The  facts  clearly  disprove 
any  such  hysterical  predictions. 


It  is  a  characteristic  foible  of  those  of 
the  free  trade  school  that,  when  arguing 
for  more  imports,  they  must  insist  that 
the  imported  product  is  in  some  degree 
different  from  the  domestic  one,  and, 
therefore,  not  directly  competitive  with 
it.  Thus,  the  free  trade  advocate  claims 
that  Italian  shoes  should  be  imported  be- 
cause of  style  differences.  Japanese  ma- 
chinery items  should  be  brought  in  be- 
cause of  the  technological  innovations 
they  contain. 

European  automobiles  should  be 
bought  because  their  manufacturers  have 
engineered  a  superior  product  which  De- 
troit should  have  done,  first  and  better, 
paying  American  wage  scales.  In  each 
case  the  argument  is  made  that  the  for- 
eign article  should  be  admitted  because 
it  is  not  only  cheaper  but  different.  In 
each  case  it  Is  claimed  that  the  imported 
article  will  not  really  displace  an  Ameri- 
can product,  because  the  foreign  item  is 
different  and  is  bought  because  it  is 
different — not  solely  because  it  is  cheap- 
er— and  that  if  it  were  not  permitted  to 
be  imported,  perhaps  the  consumer  would 
not  buy  anjlhing  at  all.  That  is  the 
argument. 

In  the  same  way  now  we  are  told  that 
more  beef  must  be  admitted,  not  only 
because  it  is  cheaper,  but  because  the 
American  industry  does  not  supply 
enough  of  some  particular  grade  of  beef. 

The  argument  is  absurd  on  its  face. 
The  American  industry  can  supply  what- 
ever quantities  of  whatever  kind  of  beef 
the  consumer  wishes  to  purchase.  We 
allow  certain  quantities  of  beef  to  be  im- 
ported because  of  the  obligation  to  allot 
a  certain  share  of  our  market  to  foreign 
suppliers  on  the  basis  of  their  historical 
share  of  that  market.  It  may  be  a  diplo- 
matic and  legal  obligation  in  some  sense, 
but  it  is  not  a  physical  need  on  our  part. 
We  can  use  their  beef,  but  if  we  did  not 
have  it  we  would  produce  our  own.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  In  any 
real  sense  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  meat  supply.  If  some  unforeseen  event 
were  to  interrupt  the  shipments  of 
foreign  meat  to  this  country,  the  do- 
mestic industry-,  sifter  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  allowed  for  readjustment,  would 
make  good  the  shortage  and  fill  the 
market. 

Parenthetically,  the  hamburger,  as  a 
convenient  and  inexpensive  means  of 
getting  some  quick  nourishment,  wsis 
created  and  popularized  by  America,  not 
by  Australia.  I  feel  sure  that  neither  the 
beef  producers  nor  the  packers  and  proc- 
essors have  any  Intention  whatever  of 
letting  it  become  obsolete  or  pricing  it 
out  of  the  market. 

■Where  does  our  supply  of  manufactur- 
ing or  processing  beef  come  from?  Does 
it  come  chiefly  from  foreign  sources?  It 
does  not. 

I  have  a  tabulation  showing  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  beef  used  for  process- 
ing or  manufacturing  purposes  in  this 
country,  covering  the  period  1964  through 
1969.  The  table  shows  that  the  beef  for 
processing  purposes  in  1969  amoimted  to 
9,953  million  poimds,  and  of  this  supply 
of  raw  material.  8,339  million  poimds — 
83.8    percent    of    the    total — was    from 


domestic  sources.  Only  16.2  percent  was 
foreign.  Evidently  the  contribution  to 
our  needs  of  the  foreign  producer — like 
the  report  that  came  during  his  lifetime 
to  Mark  Twain  of  his  own  death — has 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  tabiUation  shows  in  the  same  way 
the  contribution  from  domestic  and  for- 
eign sources  of  beef  to  the  supply  of 
processing  meat  during  each  of  the 
other  years  since  1964.  In  each  year  the 
percentage  contribution  of  foreign  beef 
was  of  minor  importance.  No  doubt  par- 
ticular manufacturers  found  it  helpful  to 
have  a  supply  of  the  lower  cost  low-fat 
foreign  product  in  creating  his  mixture 
for  consumer  acceptance.  However,  the 
basic  relisince  was  on  the  domestic 
source. 

The  table  also  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  growth  In  the  supply 
of  beef  for  processing  purposes  during 
this  brief  period,  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources.  Most  of  the  increase 
came  from  domestic  sources.  Domestic 
beef  for  this  purpose  increased  by  1,000 
million  pounds,  while  foreign  beef  in- 
creased by  434  milUon  pounds.  It  is  for- 
timate  indeed  that  we  did  not  rely  too 
heavily  on  foreign  beef.  Even  if  all  the 
bars  had  been  lowered  and  all  the  foreign 
beef  been  let  in  without  hindrance,  I  do 
not  know  if  there  would  have  been 
enough  to  supply  the  growth  in  the 
American  market.  As  always  the  dc«nes- 
tlc  beef  industry  was  the  place  we  had 
to  look  for  this  supply. 

One  further  point  is  shown  by  the 
table.  Not  only  did  this  growth  occur  in 
gross  quantity,  but  there  was  also  a 
growth  on  a  per  capita  basis.  In  1964, 
there  was  available  44.3  poimds  per 
capita  of  processing  beef.  In  1969,  the 
quantity  available  was  49  pounds  per 
capita. 

In  fact,  manufactured  beef  from  do- 
mestic production  comes  from  two 
sources.  There  is  the  production  oif  cow 
and  bull  beef,  much  of  which  is  lean 
because  the  animals  have  been  produced 
on  grass.  The  other  source  is  that  i>art 
of  the  carcass  of  steers  and  heifers, 
whether  fed  or  nonfed,  which  is  not  sold 
as  beef  cuts.  Beef  cuts  come  generally 
from  the  loins,  rounds,  ribs,  and  chucks. 
Much  of  the  rest  of  the  carcass,  includ- 
ing the  plates,  shanks,  brisket,  and  trim- 
mings, wind  up  as  ground  beef  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  processed 
products,  either  hamburger  or  some 
other. 

The  exact  use  of  each  constituent  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  demand  for 
various  products,  on  the  supply  of  vari- 
ous components,  on  the  shifting  of  prices 
among  them  and  among  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  country,  and  so  on.  The 
market  in  this  country  for  hve  animals 
and  for  beef  is  a  marvelously  flexible 
mechanism.  It  diverts  excess  supplies  of 
beef  to  fill  whatever  demand  is  most 
pressing  at  that  particular  time.  In  that 
way  it  finds  a  use  for  each  part  of  the 
smimal,  in  the  creation  of  a  processed 
product  which  fits  the  pocketbook  of  each 
consumer. 

Even  part  of  the  chuck  may  find  its 
way  into  hamburger  instead  of  being 
sold  as  chuck  roasts,  since  the  prices  of 
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this  particular  cut  are  often  comparable 
or  close  to  prices  received  for  hamburger. 

Those  taking  the  importers'  side  of  the 
argument  like  to  emphasize  the  declining 
supply  of  lean  beef  available  from  the 
ciilling  of  dairy  herds.  It  is  argued  that 
a  supply  of  lean  beef  from  some  source 
is  esrential  to  tlie  manufacturer  of  ham- 
burgers, who  mixes  the  lean  with  fat 
from  other  sources  to  compound  a  mix- 
ture that  meets  his  specifications  and  is 
acceptable  to  his  public. 

It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  beef 
from  cow  and  bull  slaughter  has  declined 
through  the  years.  My  table  shows  that. 
But  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  the  industry  is  undergoing 
changes.  There  are  always  those  who  view 
with  alarm.  At  all  times  there  are  changes 
underway  in  any  dynamic  industry;  75 
or  100  years  ago  there  were  doubtless 
those  who  viewed  with  alarm  the  passing 
of  the  open  range  in  the  West,  smd 
pointed  to  the  impending  shortage  which 
that  event  might  precipitate.  Yet,  we 
see  that  challenge  was  met. 

With  respect  to  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican hamburger  let  me  reassure  my  col- 
leagues. The  hamburger  is  alive  and  well 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1970.  It  is  not 
about  to  disappear.  It  is  not  about  to 
become  too  high  priced  for  the  poor 
urban  dweller.  The  urban  dweller's  in- 
come has  increased  faster  than  the 
farmer's.  It  is  our  confident  hope  and 
belief  that  he  will  be  eating  hamburgers 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  we  will 
somehow  be  able  to  supply  him  with  the 
component  materials  needed  by  the  meat 
manufacturer  to  create  that  hamburger, 
at  a  price  he  will  be  able  to  afford. 

It  IS  true  that  the  price  of  hamburger 
has  increased  somewhat — along  with 
everything  else.  Whether  all  that  increase 
has  gotten  back  to  the  farmer  is  another 
question  which  I  will  refrain  from  going 
into  here.  There  is  evidence  that  it  has 
not. 

The  point  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  discussion,  that  the  price  of  ham- 
burger through  the  years  has  generally 
paralleled  the  price  fluctuations  of  other 
kinds  of  beef — and  it  still  does.  When 
beef  prices  generally  were  up.  hsimburger 
was  up.  When  other  cuts  of  beef  were 
down,  hamburger  was  down.  There  were 
variations  of  a  few  pennies  one  way  or 
the  other  in  the  price  of  hamburger  or  of 
other  beef  cuts,  but  they  never  amounted 
to  more  than  a  few  pennies  one  way  or 
the  other.  Neither  was  there  ever  any 
shortage  of  hamburger,  nor  do  we  face 
the  possibility  of  one  now. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  made  by  a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  price  of  ham- 
burger with  the  price  of  chuck  roast. 
Chuck  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  prin- 
cipal table  cuts  from  the  beef  carcass. 
It  comes  largely  or  almost  entirely  from 
domestic  sources.  Customarily  it  is  priced 
only  a  few  cents  per  pound  above  the 
price  of  hamburger,  and  in  fact  it  is  fre- 
quently available  at  the  same  retail 
counter  where  hamburger  is  sold. 

I  will  Insert  in  the  Record  a  short  table 
showing,  year  by  year  since  1950  and 
month  by  month  for  1969  and  1970,  the 
difference  in  the  retail  price  between 
chuck  roast  and  hamburger,  according  to 
the   Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics   retail 


price  index.  Detailed  analysis  of  these 
figures  shows  that  the  price  of  chuck 
operates  as  a  sort  of  ceiling  over  the 
price  of  hamburger.  The  price  of 
hamburger  fluctuates  usually  between 
5  and  8  cents  below  the  price  of 
chuck.  Between  1964  and  1969.  the  an- 
nual average  for  hamburger  was  never 
less  than  6.1  cents  below  chuck,  and  never 
more  than  8.7  cents.  Last  month — April 
of  1970 — hamburger  was  exactly  8  cents 
per  pound  cheaper  than  chuck.  That 
shows  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  ham- 
burger. If  there  had  been,  the  price  of 
hamburger  would  have  climbed  up  to  a 
point  approaching  that  of  chuck.  The 
table  gives  clear  proof  that  through  the 
action  of  the  market  the  price  of  chuck 
operates  as  a  ceiling  to  keep  the  price  of 
hamburger  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 
Clearly  there  is  no  danger  of  a  ham- 
burger shortage  facing  us,  nor  is  there 
any  peculiar  need  for  foreign  beef  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  domestic  sources. 
To  the  extent  that  there  are  differences 
in  quality  in  some  cases  between  im- 


ported beef  and  some  part  of  the  domes- 
tic supply,  these  quality  differences  can 
easily  be  dealt  with  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  compoimding  of  manufac- 
tured rrieat  products  through  using  meat 
from  vai[ious  sources. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  statement, 
it  must  also  be  clear  that  any  increase  in 
imports  of  beef  represents  a  direct  com- 
petitive threat  to  the  well-being  of  the 
domestic  beef  industry.  Additional  im- 
ports  of  beef  replace  the  domestic  prod- 
uct pound  for  pound,  or  else  they  depress 
the  price  received  by  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer. It  is  no  use  pretending  that  im- 
ports can  be  increased  without  affecting 
the  American  cattleman.  He  knows  bet- 
ter, and  he  cannot  be  persuaded  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  tables  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  at  tlais  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-DOMESTIC  PROCESSING  BEEF  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS.  1964-69 


Million  pounds 


Processing  beef 

Cow  and  bull  from  steers 

beef  products  >        and  heifers  > 


Imported  beef 

carcass  weight 

equivalent 


1964 3,433                   3.906  7.339                   1,180                   8,519                      44.3 

1965 _..                 4,270                   3,7S9  8.029                      923                   8,952                      46.0 

1966 4,064                   4,072  8.136                   1.182                   9.318                      47.3 

1967 3,741                   4,284  8,025                   1.313                   9,338                      46.9 

1968 3,841                  4,429  8,270                  1,500                 9,770                     48.6 

1969 3.880                 4,459  8.339                  1,614                  9,953                     49.0 

'  Computed  from  total  domestic  beef  production,  steer  and  heifer  slaughter,  and  cow  and  bull  slaughter. 

'Computed  from  domestic  production  of  steer  and  heifer  beef  using  accepted  fad  that  26  percent  of  all  steer  and  heifer  beef  is 
used  in  processing  and  manufacturing. 

TABLE  ii.-oiFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PRICE  OF  CHUCK  J  yjeid  5  mlnutes  to  the  Senator  from 

ROAST  AND  HAMBURGER:  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICE  PER  Arizona 

P0_UNO  IN  LEADING  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ^^  pANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  express 

lOifference  in  cents]  "^y  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

1950 5.0  from  Nebraska,  and  I  commend  him  for 

}95i 7.7  the  leadership  he  is  exhibiting  in  this 

i953;i."i;;;!!!!!!';";;!;!;';!;';i;;i;;i;[;!;;;;ri    7:9  ^^ry   important   matter.   Certainly,  his 

1954!!" '..I.I...!...I...!...I..'.I.  \o.»  expertise  is  well  known.  Some  may  equal 

I956"'l!!;i!;;;^!".lll".irilll'.'rillllllllirr.l'l   *9  I  ^^^  none  wOl  excel  him  in  that  regard. 

i957;;i"""!.I!."i;i"""I'i;"""I"";i";i  10^5  Some    very    important    factors    have 

15^ ^j  5  been  brought  out  here  this  morning  re. 

i96o"IIII!II"lIII!i;iI"""llIIIII!lIIIi;i;][I!I    9^2  gardlng  what  is  happening  in  our  Nation 

JH^ J*- 2  today  with  the  tremendous  volume  of 

1963;;"!'.""""!"I"'III!;!'.'"III"I![III;"I1    9;o  imports  coming  into  this  country,  the 

1964 7.3  imbalance  of  trade  that  exists  with  many 

i966"Il"I"IIIIIIII~"ri'"""IIIIIII'""I    8  0  countries  of  the  world,  the  threat  to  our 

i967;!I""'"""I"""i;""IIII"II""IIIIII!I    i.\  economy,  and  especially  the  threat  that 

}^ JJ  faces  us  with  respect  to  jobs. 

i969-jVnuiiV."."."I""IIIIIIII!"I"!I"I"lII!"I    i.i  Mr.  President,  no  doubt  imports  from 

^^^^'^ 7  J  friendly  foreign  nations  are  a  valuable 

April. IIIII"'IIIII"II]IIIIIIi;i;iIIIIII"II    8^9  tool  in  OUT  effort  to  strengthen  the  free 

»"y 8.7  world.  But  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 

juiy'".'IIII'!I"!"I"""I""I"!""III"  io;2  America  is  also  a  must  in  that  same 

August.'"". ;!!.'iIIi;i;'"""r.II!II"""I    8^3  effort,  and  America  can  remain  strong 

Ocfober*^ 72  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  economy  does.  A  growing, 

NovembeV'.'.'""""I"""I""""""Ii!l    5^9  dynamic  economy  depends  fundamen- 

1970-?***^'^' I'r  ^^^^  upon  the  creation  of  a  new  wealth, 

February.'.'.'""""""""!!"!""!"""!    7!  1  and  new  wealth  is  created  from  natural 

March 7.1  resources.  Agriculture  must  be  consld- 

*•"'' *•  ered  the  most  important  creator  of  new 

Source:  Calculated  from  prico  data  compiled  by  Economic  wealth  because  it  makes  ILSe  of   renew- 

sT^ti"*  ^""'^  '"""  ^'"**"  °'  """"^  Statistics  Retail  Price  able  resoiu-ces.  This  is  especially  true  of 

cattle  because  they  convert  an  otherwise 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  largely    unusable    renewal     resource— 

the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  remarks,  grass— into   new    wealth   which   is   in- 

What  he  has  said  is  true.  The  cattle  in-  jected  into  the  economic  bloodstream  of 

dustry  has  come  forward  very  well  in  America.  For  example,  Arizona  encom- 

that  regard  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  passes  approximately  70  million  acres. 
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Of  this,  only  slightly  more  than  2  per- 
cent is  either  cultivated  or  in  munici- 
palities. Most  of  the  balance  has  only  one 
primary  productive  surface  use;  that  is. 
the  production  of  grass  and  forage.  We 
are  fortunate  in  that  the  production 
from  such  a  vast  area  can  be  converted 
into  a  usable  product>— nutritious  meat 
for  the  tables  of  America.  Without  the 
constant  injection  of  new  wealth  our 
economy  would  soon  stagnate  and  wither 
away.  Imports,  as  such,  do  not  create, 
nor  even  replace,  new  wealth. 

Because  of  this  all-important  aspect 
of  the  cattle  business  any  program  which 
threatens  its  existence  would  have  effects 
far  beyond  the  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple who  produce  cattle.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  we  have  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  and 
that,  so  long  as  we  do,  even  though  spe- 
cific producers  may  be  hurt,  our  total 
agricultiural    economy    will    benefit.    In 
other  words,  according  to  this  premise, 
the  cattle  segment  of  agriculture  could 
be  eliminated  and,   if  our  beef   needs 
could  be  imported,  no  harm  would  be 
done— except  to  the  beef  producer— pro- 
viding we  could  still  maintain  a  favorable 
trade   balance   in   agriculture.    Such   a 
premise  is  a  fallacy  because  livestock. 
especiaUy  cattle,   is  the  foundation  of 
American  agriculture.  According  to  the 
census  of  agriculture  about  85  percent 
of  all  U.S.  farms  and  ranches  are  in- 
volved to  some  degree  in  marketing  of 
cattle   and   calves,   and   so   depend   on 
those  receipts  for  all  or  some  portion  of 
their  income.  No  other  commodity  is  this 
basic  and  the  economic  condition  of  all 
agriculture  is  to  a  very  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  economic  condition  of 
the  livestock  segment. 

Likewise,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  livestock  supports  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  American  agribusiness  than  any 
combination  of  other  commodities.  A 
generally  accepted  figure  is  that  40  per- 
cent of  our  U.S.  labor  force  is  engaged 
in  agribusiness— the  production,  senic- 
ing,  processing,  transportation,  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities. 

As  stated  previously,  I  believe  that  Im- 
ports can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  foreign 
relations.  I  also  believe  that,  if  judi- 
ciously regulated,  imports  can  have  a  sal- 
utory  influence  on  extremes  in  price 
cycles.  But  although  an  overly  generous 
U.S.  import  policy  might  be  helpful  to 
our  foreign  friends  on  a  short-term  basis, 
even  their  long-term  best  interest  lies 
in  helping  to  keep  the  United  States 
sound  economically. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina) ,  let  me  digress  here  a  moment 
to  say  that  we  have  been  a  friend  to 
many  countries  of  the  world.  We  have 
been  of  assistance  and  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  other  nations  in  the  world. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  great 
deal  more,  but  we  must  have  the  protec- 
tion of  our  industries  just  as  other  coun- 
tries want  protection  for  theirs.  We  have 
a  great  imbalance  of  trade  with  many 
countries  of  the  world.  We  realize  what 
we  are  facing  in  this  regard.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  facing  a  serious  situation 
so  far  as  the  employment  of  our  people 
is  concerned.  We  can  give  illustrations 
of  where  we  have  had  manufacturing 
businesses  moving  to  other  parts  of  the 


world  and  then  we  have  had  to  lay  off 
our  workers  here. 

We  do  not  want  that  to  happen  in  the 
livestock  industry,  but  it  is  threatening 
us  and  it  will  happen  imless  we  continue 
a  policy  that  does  give  protection,  the 
kind  of  protection  which  tlie  livestock 
industry  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  a  couple  of 
situations  that  apparently  exist  and 
have  existed  for  some  time.  They  need 
our  attention  because  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  1964  meat  import  law. 

First.  The  Japanese  Grovernment  has 
just  opened  two  huge  packing  plants 
down  under  that  are  strictly  packaging 
and  canning  plants.  Australian  beef  is 
being  bought,  packaged  in  cans,  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Also  simUar 
prepared  products  are  entering  the 
United  States  through  Canada.  As  you 
know,  there  is  no  embargo  or  controls 
on  the  amount  of  caruied  meat  that  can 
be  shipped  into  the  United  States. 

Second.  Some  of  the  imported  meat 
has  been  processed  in  plants  not  con- 
forming to  our  Federal  specifications  for 
our  domestic  supply. 

The  American  cattleman  is  personally 
committed  to  the  supplying  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  beef  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. It  seems  to  me  it  is  imperative 
to  assure  them  every  consideration  in 
their  efforts  to  continue  this  service  to 
American  consumers. 

Third.  The  cattlemen  are  immersed  in 
a  severe  adverse  economic  situation. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  the  cattle 
industry  has  been  operating  on  nothing 
more  than  the  appreciated  value  of  its 
land.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  prove  that  the  farm  debt 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  No  business  can 
continue  to  operate  for  long  without  a 
net  profit. 

The  cattlemen  are  attempting  to  solve 
their  own  problems  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  free  market  system.  The  cat- 
tlemen's associations  are  voluntarily  at- 
tempting to  balance  supplies  of  beef  with 
effective  demand.  The  main  thrust  of 
their  program  Is  designed  to  balance  the 
tomiage  of  beef  produced  to  achieve  a 
goal  that  has  been  eluding  them  for  so 
many  years — a  reasonable  net  profit. 

The  cattlemen  want  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  net  profit  in  the  best  tradition  of 
their  industry  without  direct  Govern- 
ment assistance.  However,  they  find  that 
this  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve  with  tremendous  quantities  of 
fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  imports  arriv- 
ing on  our  shores  from  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  cattlemen  do  not  seek  to  ban  all 
imports.  They  are  attempting  only  to 
acliieve  a  degree  of  reasonableness  and 
adjustment  to  a  statute  already  on  the 
books— the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964.  This 
very  act  has  tended  to  become  a  pattern 
for  other  commodities  to  follow  because 
it  is  not  protectionist  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  To  the  contrary,  it  guaran- 
tees reasonable  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
for  the  exporting  nations  of  the  world. 
Many  misleading  and  untrue  state- 
ments have  been  made  about  the  effect  of 
cutting  back  imports  to  the  United 
States.  Charges  that  appear  in  some  syn- 
dicated columns  would  lead  one  to  be- 


lieve that  the  price  of  hamburger  is  going 
to  skyrocket  because  the  supplies  of  lean, 
boneless  beef  from  foreign  countries 
would  be  regulated. 

This  is  simply  not  accurate.  To  the 
contrary,  the  cattlemen  and  meatpack- 
ers  want  to  continue  to  produce  the  finest 
quality,  most  wholesome  beef  available 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the 
most  reasonable  prices  to  the  consuming 
public.  They  can  continue  to  do  this  on  a 
long-range  basis  only  if  their  business  is 
placed  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  should  their  economic 
situation  not  improve,  the  consumers  of 
this  NaUon  will  suffer  the  consequences 
of  a  shortage  of  domestically  produced 
beef  complicated  by  the  whims  of  export- 
ing nations.  Those  exporters  hold  no 
basic  allegiance  to  the  United  States  but 
merely  wish  to  achieve  their  selfish  ends 
by  selling  to  the  currently  highest  bidder. 
If  the  American  consumers  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  meat  supplies,  it  is 
very  possible  beef  prices  may  be  forced 
up  or  the  United  States  could  be  deprived 
of  a  meat  supply. 

If  the  U.S.  beef -producing  Industry  is 
lost  through  insolvency,  or  through  the 
imfair  competition  of  cheap  foreign  Im- 
ports the  loss  would  result  in  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  nutritional  require- 
ments of  our  citizens  during  normal 
peacetimes.  Further,  our  consumers 
would  be  subjected  to  the  possibiUty  of 
improperly  inspected  meat  being  inad- 
vertently exported  to  the  United  States. 
Also  in  case  of  an  international  emer- 
gency or  the  failure  of  the  cheap  beef- 
producing  countries  to  furnish  adequate 
quantities  of  meat,  by  reason  of  national 
disaster  or  political  decision,  or  other- 
wise, our  beef-producing  industry  could 
not  be  reinstituted  overnight  or  within 
years. 

We  have  many  soimd.  compelling  rea- 
sons for  making  certain  that  our  beef- 
producing  industry  is  permitted  to  re- 
main strong,  productive,  and  profitable. 
Fourth.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  es- 
sential that  the  Senate  keep  in  mind  the 
importance  of  the  domestic  beef  cattle 
industry  to  the  overall  economy  and  fur- 
ther that  domestic  production  can  assist 
in  correcting  the  recent  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Because  cows  are  so  com- 
mon and  easily  ignored  in  the  passing 
scenery  of  modem  America,  we  often 
overlook  that  the  sales  of  cattle  and 
calves  in  recent  years  have  topped  $10 
billion.  This  makes  it  the  largest  single 
soLU-ce  of  agricultural  income,  exceeding 
several  of  the  other  major,  basic  crops 
combined.  The  valuation  of  the  Nation's 
beef  cattle  herd,  conservatively  is  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  basic  national  pro- 
duction resource. 

Further,  35  of  our  50  States  have  more 
than  1  million  head  of  cattle  and  29  of 
our  States  realize  more  than  $100  million 
in  annual  sales  of  cattle  and  calves.  This 
is  not  just  a  "cow  country"  problem,  a 
Western  problem  or  a  Midwestern  prob- 
lem—the industry  has  so  burgeoned  in 
recent  years  to  make  beef  production  a 
major  factor  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  beef  cattle  industry 
in  recent  years  is  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment— accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  en- 
thusiasm from  local  chambers  of  com- 
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merce,  colleges,  agricultural  supply  in- 
dostries,  and  so  forth — has  encouraged 
expansion  of  beef  cattle  production  on 
acres  diverted  from,  or  deserted  by  other 
crops.  Our  domestic  beef  production 
smce  1960,  for  instance,  has  increased  35 
percent,  while  our  human  population  In- 
creased only  about  8  percent.  This  en- 
couragement for  more  and  more,  seem- 
mgly  ignored  the  expansion  in,  or  con- 
dition of,  the  world  beef  trade  which  was 
gearing,  meanwhile,  for  the  American 
market. 

That  the  two  paths  were  clashing  was 
recognized  in  1964  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  overwhelm- 
mgiy,  over  vigorous  administration  ob- 
jection. Public  Law  88-482  to  establish, 
for  the  first  time  for  a  major  domestic 
commodity,  quantitative  limitations  on 
meat  imports. 

The  reasons  for  passage  of  that  law 
still  stand  and  are  further  enforced  by 
conditions  within  the  domestic  industry 
and  developments  in  foreign  lands  too 
obvious  and  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  cannot  be 
true  balanced  foreign  trade  unless  na- 
tions have  purchasing  power  or  the 
power  to  produce  wanted  goods.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  fully  cognizant  of  just 
how  fast  and  deliberately  the  groimd 
rules  can  be  changed,  too  often  to  the 
detriment  of  a  nation  such  as  ours  which 
seems  to  feel  that  everybody  always  will 
play  fair.  Free  trade  is  a  two-way  street, 
but  up  to  this  point,  it  seems  that  the 
United  States  has  only  traversed  In  one 
direction,  we  have  given  while  the  other 
nations  have  remained  rather  static  In 
their  trade  policies,  many  becoming  even 
more  protectionistic  In  just  this  short 
time. 

Orderly  trading  calls  for  fair  trade  for 
our  agriculture  producers — not  protec- 
tionism. There  is  a  big  difference.  Fair 
trade  allows  trade  to  flow.  It  permits 
comparative  advantage  to  function  with 
relative  freedom  for  the  good  of  all.  Pro- 
tectionism, by  completely  shielding  in- 
eflacient  producers  from  competition, 
stifles  trade.  The  U.S.  beef  quota  law  Il- 
lustrates what  I  mean  by  fsur  trade. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  for  the  efforts  and  the 
research  he  has  engaged  in  before  mak- 
ing his  remarks  today.  They  are  most 
helpful  and  will  be  useful  In  the  debate 
which  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  who  has  carried  the  lead- 
ership of  this  program,  a  program  which 
is  S6  vital  to  the  people  of  America. 

I  realize  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  involved  in  this  problem  and  also 
realize  that  this  is  not  something  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  began  in  re- 
cent weeks  or  months,  but  has  been  a 
program  he  has  carried  forward  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 


I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  leadership  in  this  very 
important  matter. 

Recent  attacks  on  the  meat  industry 
have  brought  undue  concern  to  consum- 
ers of  meat  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  result  of  a  report  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  by  a  special  subcommittee  on 
"the  Federal  responsibility  for  retail 
price  increases  for  beef",  headlines  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  major  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  indicating  the  sup- 
ply of  beef  by  1975  would  be  critically 
short.  This  report  said  the  Nation  would 
need  4  million  more  cattle  in  1975  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  consumer  and  that 
the  beef  industry  could  not  meet  the 
demand.  The  report  proposed  that  meat 
import  quotas,  therefore,  be  dropped  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  beef  at  low 
prices. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  beef  industry 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  real  facts  of  this  situation 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  the  report  was  referred 
back  to  the  subcommittee.  The  fact  was 
that  2.5  million  head  of  the  desired  4 
million  increase  was  already  in  the  feed- 
lots  by  the  time  the  report  was  given. 
The  damage  was  done,  however,  as  lobby 
groups  commenced  to  pressure  President 
Nixon  for  suspension  of  quotas  on  meat 
imports  in  order  to  avoid  anticipated  in- 
creased beef  costs. 

TACTS   NOT   ACCURATE 

The  consumer  public  heard  of  this 
threatening  shortage  through  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  newsstory  on  the  report  of 
the  subcommittee.  On  May  13,  the  same 
Associated  Press  writer,  Don  Kendall,  a 
distinguished  Kansas  journalist  now 
writing  on  agriculture  here  in  Washing- 
ton, prepared  another  story  explaining 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had,  in- 
deed, given  the  subcommittee  incorrect 
information  in  testimony  at  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  as  it 
was  published  in  the  Omaha  World 
Herald.  May  13,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

USDA  AtiiirTS  Calcioation  Booboo  Led  to 
Its  Bczr  "Shortage"  Report 

A  miac&lculatlon  by  government  econo- 
mists last  year  about  the  size  of  the  naUon's 
cattle  industry  may  have  misled  congres- 
sional investigators  Into  charging  the  na- 
tion's consumers  face  a  beef  shortage  by 
1975. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  came  to  light 
Tuesday  In  an  Agriculture  Depcirtment  re- 
port on  beef  cattle  projects  through  the  next 
decade. 

The  author  of  the  report,  livestock  econo- 
mist Donald  Seaborg,  said  Insufficient  data 
was  used  In  computing  beef  consumption 
patterns  provided  the  House  Government 
OperaUons  Committee  last  October. 

The  report  estlnaated  Americans  will  con- 
sume 119  to  121  pounds  of  beef  per  capita 
by  1976,  compared  with  slightly  lees  than  ill 
pounds  last  year. 

rOtJR    POUNDS    HIGHER 

The  new  projection  ranged  four  povmds 
higher  than  the  estimate  departmental  offi- 
cials gave  congressional  Investigators  last 
fall,  thus  indicating  more  beef  will  be  avail- 
able In  1975  than  previously  thought. 


Partly  because  of  the  October  estimate,  a 
subcommittee  charged  last  month  the  tJ.S. 
cattle  Industry  was  falling  to  meet  expected 
future  consumer  demands.  The  beef  Indus- 
try said  at  the  time  the  charges  were  wrong. 

Seaborg  told  a  reporter  the  earlier  projec- 
tion was  based  partly  on  a  smaller  cattle 
Inventory  for  1969. 

Last  fall  officials  s&ld  they  expected  a  cat- 
tle Inventory  increase  during  1969  of  be- 
tween 500,000  and  one  million  head. 

REVISED    estimate 

However,  Seaborg  said,  the  department's 
inventory  Jan.  1,  1970,  was  almost  2.5  million 
head  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

When  this  revised  estimate  was  computed 
along  with  other  more  recent  Information, 
he  said,  the  larger  per  capita  consumption 
figure  for  1975  resulted. 

Per  capita  consumption.  In  effect,  Includes 
all  U.S.  beef  output  during  a  year  plus  Im- 
ports. Thus,  the  revised  estimate  showed 
beef  supplies  by  1975  were  expected  to  be 
nearly  in  line  with  what  many  experts  ex- 
pect to  be  consumption  patterns  and  popu- 
lation growth. 

The  government  operations  subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  John  C.  Monagan,  D-Conn., 
said  In  its  report  American  consumers  were 
faced  with  a  beef  shortage  of  "some  magni- 
tude" by  1975  unless  steps  were  taken  to 
increase  imports  and  monitor  the  nation's 
cattle  industry. 

calf  crop  miscalculated 
Seaborg   said    the    latest    projections   dis- 
puted this  claim  but  added  his  findings  In 
no  way  were  Intended  as  a  challenge  to  the 
Monagan  report. 

The  economist  said  last  October's  estimate 
miscalculated  the  size  of  the  1969  calf  crop 
by  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
indicates  that  a  USDA  economist  stated 
one  of  the  figures  used  in  multiplying  to 
obtain  the  projected  supply  of  beef  was 
incorrect  and  resulted  in  the  error  in 
testimony.  I  commend  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  having  tlie  honesty  to 
admit  its  error.  However,  had  the  beef 
industry  not  been  awake  and  aggressive, 
the  meat  import  quotas  on  beef  could 
have  well  been  suspended  and  the  stock- 
men of  this  Nation  ruined  by  an  influx 
of  unnecessary  beef. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion for  acting  quickly  to  insure  that  all 
Congressmen  were  aware  we  had  ade- 
quate beef  supplies.  The  damage,  how- 
ever, was  done — and  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
rectified. 

SECOND   STORY    NOT  APPEALING 

My  staff  has  made  inquiries  through- 
out the  Nation  to  find  out  how  many 
newspapers  carried  Mr.  Kendall's  second 
story  indicating  ample  beef  supplies  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  found  one 
story  in  the  Fargo  Forum  and  one  story 
in  the  Omaha  World  Herald. 

I  know  other  newspapers  carried  the 
story.  I  know  some  conscientious  farm 
broadcasters  discussed  the  story  on  ra- 
dio and  television,  but  the  story  was  told 
to  the  livestock  men — not  to  the  public 
who  had  read  the  screaming  headlines  in 
March  about  the  beef  shortages  pre- 
dicted. I  want  to  see  headlines:  "Plenty 
of  Beef!"  But  that  does  not  sell  news- 
papers or  entertain  audiences. 

Therefore,  after  commending  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  its  honesty 
in  acknowledging  its  error,  I  charge  it 
to  review  its  reporting  system  and  make 
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it  accurate.  This  error  has  caused  a  cost- 
ly setback  to  the  beef  industry.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  it  can  regain  its 
position  against  the  damage  caused  by 
this  inaccuracy. 

CONTRADICTION    IN    ACTIONS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  worked 
to  obtain  the  meat  import  quotas  to  sta- 
bilize America's  meat  industry.  Since  the 
law  was  put  into  force,  the  meat  indus- 
try has  offered  more  incentive  for  farm- 
ers to  produce  livestock.  Now  an  agency 
of  that  same  Department  produced  in- 
accurate reports  that  could  have  brought 
about  the  suspension  of  the  quotas. 

Safeguards  against  such  future  inac- 
curacies need  to  be  initiated,  and  direc- 
tion toward  a  unity  of  purpose  of  all 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture needs  to  be  indicated.  ■• 

Mr.  President,  as  we  discuss  andcon- 
sider  the  importance  of  controlling  meat 
imports,  I  quote  a  sUtement  from  last 
Friday's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  5,  page  1,  under  the  heading  "Wash- 
ington Wire": 

Coming  Agriculture  Department  action 
may  trigger  meat  import  quotas  that  would 
cut  shipments.  But  a  White  House  aide  pre- 
dicts Nixon  will  rule  otherwise,  permit  a 
bigger  Influx. 


I  hope  this  is  a  rumor.  Through  meat 
import  quotas,  the  cattleman  now  has  the 
stability  to  project  investment  for  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation.  Cattlemen  are  expanding  their 
operations  to  provide  for  this  growing 
need. 

As  I  commented  when  the  false  threat 
of  a  'beef  shortage"  was  before  us,  the 
number  of  cattle  increased  by  2I2  million 
in  1969.  With  an  industry  that  is  capable 
of  reacting  to  demand  quickly  and  in 
that  great  a  capacity,  that  industry  de- 
serves the  protection  meat  import  quotas 
provide. 

I  trust  that  the  rumor  repeated  in  the 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
groundless. 

KANSAS  CATTLE   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  crisis 
facing  the  cattle  industry,  when  any 
thought  is  given  to  increasing  meat  im- 
ports, I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry  in  the  State  ot 
Kansas. 

Kansas  is  known  as  the  Wheat  State, 
as  it  produces  far  more  of  this  vital  grain 
than  any  other  State.  However,  in  Kan- 
sas during  the  past  8  years,  income  from 
beef  has  exceeded  that  of  wheat.  Last 
year  alone,  the  value  of  cattle  and  calves 
in  the  State  increased  23  percent  to  $1.02 
billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  an  article  from  the 
February  report  of  the  Kansas  Economic 
Development  Commission  which  fully 
describes  the  growth  of  the  cattle  indus- 
try in  Kansas. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Cattle  Worth  $1.02  Billiok 
The  cattle  Industry  Is  booming  In  Kansas 
and  livestock  farming  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  the  agricultural  economy  of  Kansas. 
Income  from  beef  has  exceeded  that  from 
wheat  m  each  of  the  past  eight  years  and 
normally  provides  about  40  percent  of  total 


farm  receipts.  Total  value  of  all  cattle  and 
calves  on  January  1,  1970  was  $1,022,720,000 
or  23  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Kansas  livestock  producers  began  the  new 
decade  with  the  total  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  grain  feed  In  Kansas  feedlots,  the 
total  number  of  cattle  and  total  cattle  value 
at  a  record  high  according  to  the  Kansas 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service. 

Cattle  and  calves  on  January  1. 1970  totaled 
6,016,000,  six  percent  above  the  1968  level 
and  five  percent  above  the  previous  high  set 
in  1966.  A  sharp  Increase  of  Inahlpments  of 
feeder  stock  for  new  and  expanded  feedlots 
and  a  larger  calf  crop  contributed  to  the 
Incretise.  All  classes  showed  Incretises  ex- 
cept milk  cows.  The  average  value  per  head 
for  all  cattle  and  calves  this  year  was  $170 
compared  with  $146  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  and  calves  on  grain  feed  for  the 
slaughter  market  In  Kansas  feedlots  totaled 
892,000  head,  a  new  record  and  16  percent 
more  than  last  year's  record.  Kansas  ranked 
fifth  among  the  states  after  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Texas  and  California. 

In  1969  approximately  9,000  feedlots  were 
in  operation  in  Kansas.  About  67  percent  of 
the  grain-fed  cattle  marketed  for  slaughter 
were  fed  In  126  Kansas  lots  of  more  than 
1,000  head  capacity. 

Cattle  on  feed  January  1.  1970  Include 
606,000  In  large  feedlots  with  1.000  or  more 
capacity.  This  was  up  one-fourth  from  last 
year  and  Is  a  new  record  number  for  large 
feedlots.  Smaller  farm  operations  had  286,- 
000  on  feed,  up  two  percent  this  year  and 
the  highest  number  for  January  1  In  seven 
years. 

The  total  on  feed  was  up  seasonally  from 
the  745,000  head  reported  October  1,  since 
feedlot  cattle  usually  peak  around  the  first 
of  the  year.  Steers  Eiccounted  for  71  percent 
or  637,000  while  heifers  on  feed  comprised 
the  balance  of  255,000. 

Marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle  for 
slaughter  during  the  October-December 
quarter  were  400,000.  up  37  percent  from  last 
year.  Placements  during  the  quarter  were 
547,000,  up  12  percent.  Feeders  Intentions 
to  market  indicate  that  645.000  cattle  on  feed 
January  1  will  be  marketed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1970. 

The  outlook  tor  the  nation's  beef  Industry 
is  very  bright  In  the  face  of  Increasing  de- 
mand for  beef.  Kansas  Is  in  an  excellent  po- 
sition to  take  advantage  of  this  growing  in- 
dustry. 


the  first  4  months.  Australia's  agreed 
level  is  519  million  pounds,  50  percent 
of  all  U.S.  meat  imports. 

With  bills  of  lading,  Australian  im- 
ports could  be  confined  to  agreed  levels. 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  exceeded  their 
agreed  levels  last  year  and  are  well  on 
the  way  to  setting  new  levels  again  in 
1970.  Guatemala  has  shipped  in  over  50 
percent  of  its  armual  amount,  and 
Honduras  over  80  percent. 

The  U.S.  beef  industry  is  not  enjoying 
excessive  prosperity,  but  through  the 
meat  import  act  it  has  stabUized  to  the 
point  that  cattlemen  are  planning  for 
the  future,  assured  of  a  modest  margin 
on  their  investment.  Without  proper  ac- 
counting and  control  of  meat  imports, 
this  Industry  can  lose  any  progress  it  has 
gained  during  the  past  4  years  in  this 
single  year  with  excessive  imports. 


BEEF  TRANSSHIPMENTS  THROUGH 
CANADA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  It 
became  evident  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  transshipping  beef  through 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
exceed  agreed  import  levels.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  they  shipped  approximately 
18  million  pounds  in  this  manner. 

This  year,  Canadian  imports  for  the 
first  4  months  of  1970  reached  over  25 
million  poimds  of  the  agreed  level  of  37.7 
million  pounds,  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
agreement  in  just  4  months.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Australian  transshipments  are 
again  entering  the  United  States  and  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  1  mUlion  pounds  per 
week.  The  only  way  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  these  transshipments  can  be 
made— and  controlled— is  through  the 
use  of  bills  of  lading  on  all  Incoming 
shipments  of  meat. 

Such  a  program  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  to  President  Nixon. 

Australia  is  already  at  approximately 
40  percent  of  its  annual  amount  of  im- 
ports with  over  200  million  pounds  of 
meat  imports  through  regular  channels 


USE  OP  IMPORTED  TABLE  CUTS  BY 
BONANZA  RESTAURANT  CHAIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
plead  the  case  for  greater  imports  argue 
that  the  beef  imports  are  needed  for 
manufacturing  purposes  because,  they 
say,  there  is  not  sufficient  lean  beef  pro- 
duced in  this  country  to  meet  the  demand 
for  that  type  of  meat  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  According  to  this  argument,  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  beef  imported  is  of 
low-grade,  lean,  manufacturing  quality, 
and  does  not  compete  with  the  marbled 
beef  steaks  and  roasts  that  come  from 
our  fed  cattle.  That  is  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  believe. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know 
Just  what  kind  of  beef  Is  imported,  but. 
contrary  to  the  argument  just  recited, 
it  is  certainly  not  all  manufacturing  beef 
and  some  part  of  our  imports  very  defi- 
nitely do  compete  with  the  table  cuts  that 
come  from  our  feedlots.  How  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  imports  consists  of  table 
cuts  I  do  not  know.  Some  have  estimated 
that  perhaps  as  high  as  25  percent  of 
the  imports  is  table  cuts. 

One  case  of  such  imports  of  table  cuts 
came  to  light  about  2  years  ago,  when  a 
firm  called  Bonanza  International, 
which  franchises  a  string  of  steak  restau- 
rants, protested  publicly  against  any  re- 
strictions on  meat  imports.  These  res- 
taurants indicated  their  utilization  of 
this  imported  beef  for  steak  cuts,  in  a 
telegram  to  Senator  Yotwc  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  a  telegram  that  Senator 
Young  of  North  Dakota  sent  in  reply  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Bonanza  International,  Inc., 

September  18,  1968. 
Milton  R.  YotJNo, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Yotmo:  The  United  States 
meat  industry  and  the  millions  of  meat  con- 
sumers m  this  country  are  faced  with  an  im- 
mediate dilemma. 

The  United  States  catUe  producing  lobby 
(representing  a  small  part  of  our  voting  popu- 
lation) is  pressing  Congress  to  enforce  meat 
Import  quotas  from  other  countries. 
They    do    not    mention    some   significant 

facts:  . 

1.  The    United    States    producers    cannot. 
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wlU  not  or  certainly  are  not  producing 
enough  lower-grade,  lean  beef  to  support  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  consumer 
by  a  long  shot. 

2.  If  they  were,  we  wouldn't  rely  so  heavily 
on  Imported  beef. 

Over  and  above  the  millions  of  pounds  of 
lean  beef  required  In  mixing  with  domestic 
beef  for  tlie  billions  of  hHmburgers  sold  each 
year — In  addition  to  the  heavy  requirements 
of  our  domestic  canned  food,  frozen  food  and 
soup  Industry  and  all  the  factory  workers 
and  grocery  workers  and  consumers  who  rely 
on  these  Industries,  let  me  tell  you  about  our 
Industry  and  our  company  specifically. 

Bonanza  Sirloin  Pit  Is  the  name  of  low- 
co6t  st«ak  restaurantfi,  franchlsed  to  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  by  Bonanza  Interna- 
tional Inc. 

We  are  the  largest  volume  chain  of  this 
type  In  the  world  and  presently  operate  ap- 
proximately 130  units. 

We  and  others  supply  to  many  millions  of 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  eat  a  st«ak 
dinner  in  a  restaurant  at  a  price  they  could 
not  otherwise  afford. 

We  alone  lise  an  average  of  11  million 
pounds  of  portioned  beef  per  year.  This  is 
made  up  of  short  loins,  strip  loins  and  rib- 
eye  rolls. 

We  therefore  rely  very  heavily  on  OAQ  and 
FAQ  short  loins,  strip  loins  and  rlbeye  rolls 
from   Australia  and   New   Zealand. 

Our  suppliers  presently  have  under  con- 
tract between  this  dat«  and  January  1.  1969, 
millions  of  pounds  of  product.  Our  entire 
industry  needs  Immediate  assurance  of  avail- 
ability of  this  product. 

Bonanza  Sirloin  Pts  are  only  a  part  of 
this  Industry,  yet  an  average  of  47.000  peo- 
ple a  day  derend  on  us  for  meals  and  ap- 
proximately 3.000  people  depend  on  us  for 
salaries.  And  we  depend  on  imported  beef 
to  meet  this  need  because  the  United  States 
cattle  producers  cannot  supply  it. 

F^^•the^,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  strength 
we  have  in  allies  such  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  At  the  ambassador  level  I  have  this 
date  personally  been  assured  of  their  covm- 
tries'  economic  need  and  desire  to  continue 
shipping  beef  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  political  football — con- 
ceived by  a  minority  lobby — has  been  dip- 
lomatically tossed  into  our  much  needed  al- 
lies' laps. 

The  United  States  consumer  needs  your 
support  and  your  action  now.  I  urgently  and 
respectfully  request  that  you  bring  the  power 
of  your  office  to  bear  on  this  most  Immediate 
and  serious  dilemma. 
Sincerely. 

Ck.^les  p.  Sntdeh. 

Vice  President. 

September  19. 1968. 
Mr,  Charles  P.  Sntder, 
Vice  Prendent . 
Bonanza  International  Inc., 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Reurtel,  Tlilnk  your  argtunent  concerning 
beef  Imports  Is  all  wrong.  You  are  buying 
beef  cheaper  now  than  you  did  twenty  years 
ago  Beef  imports  In  recent  years  have  been 
so  high  that  they  have  done  great  damage 
to  our  domestic  beef  Industry.  I  don't  think 
any  restaurant  operator  would  claim  that 
an  Australian  steak  would  compare  In  qual- 
ity with  an  American  steak.  Regards. 
Milton  R.  TotJNO. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  unfortu- 
nately the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Hansen \  who  Is  an  expert  In  this 
matter,  is  unavoidably  absent  today  and 
cannot  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  today  speaking  at  Sheridan, 
Wyo,,  to  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
Association  about  the  beef  and  cattle  in- 


dustry in  the  United  States.  He  has  asked 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
various  Senators  who  have  spoken  today 
concerning  beef  imports. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  upon  his 
return  tomorrow,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  is  an 
expert  as  everyone  in  the  Senate  recog- 
nizes, will  make  a  statement  on  beef 
imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tingruished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
remarks. 


BENNETT  SUPPORTS  BEEF 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  participate 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  concerning  the  problem  of  cat- 
tle prices,  beef  prices,  and  the  future  of 
this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen >,  made  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  April  9.  I  have 
also  read  the  penetrating  and  helpful 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska),  on  April 
16  concerning  beef  prices. 

Tlie  cattle  industry  in  the  State  of 
Utah  is  very  important.  It  ranks  near 
the  top  in  agricultural  income  for  our 
State.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in 
Utah  connected  with  the  beef  industry, 
and  I  think  it  Is  \ital.  therefore,  that  this 
discussion  be  held  in  order  to  get  at  the 
facts  concerning  rising  beef  prices. 

In  the  earlier  speeches  by  Senators 
Hansen  and  Hrdska,  reference  was  made 
to  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Studies  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Fortunate- 
ly, that  report  was  not  adopted  by  the 
full  Government  Operations  Committee, 
and  rightfully  so.  That  committee  can- 
not claim  expertise  in  the  field  of  beef 
prices  and  beef  production.  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  problem  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Agriculture  Committees  and  sub- 
committtes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  central 
proposal  contained  in  that  report.  Al- 
though it  was  not  adopted,  I  am  sure 
the  issue  is  not  dead  because  the  con- 
sumer movement  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly active  and  the  level  of  beef  prices  will 
continue  to  come  under  scrutiny. 

I  will  address  myself  to  the  actual  price 
of  beef  in  a  few  moments,  but  let  me 
comment  first  on  the  possibility  of  some 
type  of  Government  control  over  the 
cattle  industry.  I  suppose  we  will  always 
have  someone  advocating  deeper  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  our  economy. 
For  some  reason,  these  people  believe 
that  the  marketplace  has  failed  and 
that  controlled  programs  should  be  im- 
plemented to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply and  a  price  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  consumer  advocates. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  Government  involvement 
in  the  agriculture  sector,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  in  the  Senate  designed  to  re- 
duce and,  hopefully,  eliminate  many 
agricultural  subsidies  over  a  period  of  5 


years,  thus  allowing  agriculture  to  op- 
erate, eventually,  in  a  free  market. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the 
problems  over  the  years,  the  cattle  in- 
dustry has  done  well  without  the  long 
arm  of  Government  control.  If  Congress 
should  now  decide  to  tamper  with  that 
industry,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

I  think  the  American  consumer,  under 
the  present  system,  is  receiving  the  finest 
quEdity  meat  products  at  a  reasonable 
price  under  present  economic  conditions 
and  without  the  harassments  and  bu- 
reaucratic boondoggles  of  Government 
controls. 

It  is  clear  that  over  the  years,  the  1964 
Meat  Import  Act  has  worked  quite  well. 
Our  foreign  friends  who  produce  for  the 
American  meat  market  now  import  into 
this  country  approximately  1.06  billion 
pounds  of  meat  annually.  Under  the 
present  system,  these  imports  can  rise 
to  1,09  billion  pounds  before  the  110-per- 
cent quota  figure  is  triggered  into  action. 

There  are  basically  two  reasons  why 
the  provisions  of  this  act  should  not  be 
changed,  and  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
Monogan  report.  In  the  first  place,  the 
report  questions  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican cattle  industry  to  meet  the  supply 
demands  of  the  American  people  over 
the  next  several  years.  It  also,  as  often 
happens  when  consumer  advocates  be- 
come involved,  charges  that  meat  prices 
are  too  high  without  comparing  these 
prices  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  or 
investigating  the  background. 

I  submit  that  :f  beef  prices  aie  to  be 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  blind  inquiry, 
all  other  aspects  of  our  economy  should 
be  likewise  scrutinized.  We  should  look 
at  recent  labor  .settlements  which  in  some 
union  contracts  have  gone  as  high  as 
25  to  42  percent.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  currently  investigating  the 
hi!?h  cost  and  long  range  deficit  pre- 
dictions in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  We  are  not  just  loolcing  at  the 
piices  paid  by  the  patient;  we  are  in- 
vesti'-ating  the  problems  in  deptn  by 
looking  at  the  cost  structure  throughout 
the  entire  system. 

When  this  kind  of  indepth  analysis  is 
made  of  beef  prices  as  done  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing, it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  beef 
■n  the  overall  economic  picture  has  been 
stable  and  in  some  cases  has  gone  down. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  examples: 

Comparing  1960  with  1970,  we  find  that 
the  average  price  of  choice  beef  per 
pound  has  increased  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  most  other  consumer  products 
and  services.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  pointed  out  that 
choice  steers  rose  from  $26,24  per  100  cut 
to  $30,27  for  an  increase  of  15.3  percent. 
At  the  some  time,  disposable  per  capita 
income  increased  63.8  percent  from 
$1,037  to  $3,172.  He  has  dramatically 
shown  that  the  average  retail  price  of 
choice  beef  increased  from  80.7  cents 
to  97.4  cents  for  an  increase  of  20,7  per- 
cent. 

Hourly  earnings  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector  increased  63  percent  and 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  in- 
creased 67.7  percent.  The  average  con- 
sumer price   index,   which   includes   all 
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items  increased  29  6  percent.  Food  items  be  written  off  or  sacrificed  on  the  altar  Second.  The  import  quota  law  on  beef 

nSased  by  coSmers  increased  28,5  of  unrestricted  meat  imports.  is  reasonable  and  fair.  It  does  not  pro- 

Zcent  during  ?WsTo-year  period.  The        Let  me  turn  now  just  briefly  to  the  hibit  imports.  It  is  based  on  an  historical 

SrceSLg^otdSposabe  income  spent  question  of  whether  or  not  we  face  a  import  volume,  and  is  adjusted  each  year 

fJr  food  declined  from  20  percent  to  16.4  shortage  in  this  country  of  fresh  beef,  by  the  increase  in  U.S.  production. 

Srcent  in  th£  same  period  That  issue  was  raised  by  the  Monogan  Third.  The  farmer  and  rancher  does 

£.uallv  drLatTc  ff  the  simple    hard  report,  and  I  find  it  strange  that  the  not  sell  beef.  He  selk  cattle.  A  differen- 

faS^?hatcSDrice?lmlenSiThaS^^  subcommittee  did  not  find  it  necessary  tiation  should  be  made. 

maSkedU  over  thTpriS  pa^d  20  yea^^^  to  turn  to  experts  to  determine  if  the  Fourth.  CatUe  are  sellmg  t»day  for 

r^o    In  PebriaJv  of     970    the  average  American  cattlemen  can  meet  the  grow-  about  the  sam^-or  even  a  little  less- 

nrice  for  a  chS  Steer  at  Chicago  wis  ing  demands  for  beef  in  this  Nation.  I  number  of  current  doUars  as  they  sold 

<^0  27  ner  100  cut    in  1950  tlmt  aver^  beUeve  the  distinguished  Senators  from  for  in  1950-51-20  years  ago.  In  terms  of 

S?cewas$29o'    n    960  $26  2?NomS-  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  have  answered  constant   dollars,    they   are   selUng    for 

price  was  $J9.o^.  in  lybu,  *'^°-^^- "° J","*^  .^  ,          „,„,,  about  40  percent  less  than  20  years  ago. 

She  S  ot^bSfTX  SlSief  h^not        iSto  add  my  view  that  the  Amerl-  Fifth.  Meat  prices.  IncludlnB  bee.  have 

instead  of  $1.31  and  hamburger  would  the  American  consumer.  Our  caUie  m-  Percent 

cost  80  cents  instead  of  64,5  cents  per  dustry  is  contmutag  to  meet  the  demand     Retail  mea^-average -20.7 

^     J  of  our  people  and  IS  fully  capable  of  m-     Average— all  food.- 29,6 

Thi<i  eronomic  -situation    when  super-  creasing  its  capacity  and  production  to  Average  cost  of  all  consumer  services 

im^po^ed^^rThecrfSr^n'^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^^i^^\^Tlor' t^^l^'li^ce'lL^.  ^:^.'^t^r^'r^-i^i;r^:  "" 

iTSZ  S  SeT^at^rS^bT-  3.'5^U  is^^ivrhalf^  fair  chance        ture  workers SO. 

tir  TTeltS  S?h  TkVr^St^^Zs  ^I'wf^  to  commend  again  the  distin-  J^^or^^sTo^  loTpeSnTro^Js^O 

Si'  £c?eased  in  pr^ce  byTme  15  pe?-  guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  or-  ^  1970.  They  were  $1.44  per  hour  in  1950. 

ceS  Se  the  c^t"f  his  production  has  ganizing  this  discussion ;  and  may  I  add  ^  1970.  they  were  $3.32. 

keot  Dace  with  me  rest  of  the  economy,  in  closing  that  in  my  view,  the  cattle  m-         seventh.  For  these  wage  increases,  we 

wWch  far  TxJeeS  15  percent  dustry  should  be  most  grateful  for  his  .^joice.  But  compare  this  with  choice 

The  cattlemaTis  pS^nr^^^^  enlightened   leadership   m   Washmgton  steers  in  Chicago:  In  1950  at  $29.68  per 

flaTronarv    prices    f  Jr  Til   tractoT    Ss  and  his  effort  to  bring  out  the  facts  about  ,,,  ^^^,  ^  1970  at  $30.52.  as  of  June 

tmck  his  gasoline  his  Oil  an^^^  '  Mr^'^JSSksFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I  '•  S,^h"thuSstates  cattle  producers 

^i   ^    T«tr;^n  rStivP  terl^^  Yet  Jws  ^ould  like,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  very  have  toe  capacity  to  meet  any  increased 

unTue  Xer lean    the   caWemIn    h^  educational  round  robin  on  the  pl^ht  of  S^^nlnd  whi?h  the  rise  in  population  and 

^     oh'^^  ir?^Nn  h,,.?n;..  ^nd' even  the  cattle  industry,  to  again  add  my  increased  beef  consumption  will  place 

^«rn  I    small    oroSt  Scause    he    hL  commendation  to  the  many  which  the  ^       ^^em.  They  have  historicaUy  and 

fhrnush  fZnuiW  and^ard  work   cr?-  distinguished    Senator    from    Nebraska  c^istenUy  done  this  in  the  past.  In 

Sf  nrS^nsvstemthat?^^^^  has  already  received.  1950.  per  capita  beef  consumption  in  the 

ated  a  P'^oduct  on  system  that  improves  ^.^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^j.  j^j^g  ^^^^  q^^^^  ^^s  63  pounds.  In  1969,  it 

Its  fffi"e"^ya.^f  ft  annually.  I  subm,  ^  ^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^  wS  ni  pju^ds.  In  1950,  U.S.  production 

r^^ver'Lem  bSeaS?^^^^  ^''^'  ^P*^^"^^'   ^^^^  intelligence,   and  J^  LyU  billion  pounds.  In  1969.  it  was 

Government  bureaucratic  controls  mm  understanding  in  makmg  the  rec-  31  billion  pounds 

bitions  and  mefficiency,  it  is  the  Amen-  S^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^..^^  ^^,  ,1,^,  ^  nSS  T^^present  beef  import  quota 

can  catuemaiv  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  prescribed  by  law  should  not  be  in- 

I  question  the  rationale  of  those  who  ^.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  is  not  to  be  blamed  !fpic^ 

advocate  unUmited  imports  of  any  com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  producers.  The  blam^if  "tS  Some  improvements  should  be 

modity.  These  people  orJy  teU  half  the  ^  ^^         ^^  j  ^  ^rtain  there  is  n^^de  S  the  law.  For  example,  it  should 

story.    They    convementJy    close    their  _3hould  rest  with  one  of  the  many  steps  S-ov^d^qilrteriy  quotas  ir^tead  of  an- 

minds  to  the  economic  chaos  that  un-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^tle  on  the  hoof  Jual^  quoS^    This  would  stabilize  the 

limited   imports   would  bring.   We   are  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  transported  to  the  pro-  market 

experiencing  this  right  now  in  the  mink  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  pj^^g    j^m  which  ™jj  ^^^^   ^Iso   be   made   to   include 

industry.          .     ,  .,          ^              ,  the  meat  product  goes  to  the  consumer's  canned  and  other  prepared  and  preserved 

It  is  convenient  if  you  have  no  farm  ta^le  by  way  of  a  grocery  store,  a  market.  ^IriT 

economy    to   represent   to   write   off   a  or  a  butcher  shop.  ^^^-^^— ^— 

cattleman,  his  investment  and  his  hard  j   ^gain   commend  the  distinguished  _      ,„^      „__      ri^rc^^'ra 

work.  I  find  it  very  difficult,  however,  to  senaSr  fn>m  Nebraska,  "^^^^r^^^^^v^^^f,,  v^?S 

see  how  the  advocates  of  no  controls  can                          WOULD    BE    SERIOUSLY    DETRI- 

so  freely  write  off  American  jobs.  When  ^~^~~^^~^  MENTAL  TO  IDAHO   CATTLEMEN 

a  foreign  producer   sends  in  so  many  TE3«I  BASIC  PROPOSITIONS  AND  CONSUMERS 

pounds  of  beef,  so  many  mink  pelts,  so  j^j.   hRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

many  pairs  of  shoes  beyond  a  reasonable  ^j^^  senator  from  Montana  for  his  gen-  just  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  associ- 

quota,  he  is  m  fact,  destroying  the  jobs  ^^^^  remarks.  ate  myself  with  some  of  the  major  points 

of  an  American  producer.  j^^  President,  at  the  outset  of  this  col-  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 

I  am  not  about  to  tell  cattlemen  of  my  ^^.^^  j  recited  10  fundamental  proposi-  Hruska)     regarding    the    beef    import 

State  the  "you've  fought  a  valiant  fight,  ^^^^  ^.j^^.^  would  be  the  basis  for  the  problem. 

you  have  produced  some  delicious  sirloin  discussion  which  would  follow.  I  would  As  the  Senator  so  clearly  points  out. 

and  some  great  T-bones.  but  I'm  going  ^.j^^  ^  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  occa-  our  farmers  are  receiving  about  the  same 

to  write  you  off  in  favor  of  a  foreign  g^^^  by  repeating  those  10  basic  proposi-  income  today  as  they  did  20  years  ago. 

producer."    These   people    support    the  tions.  They  are :  i  especially  noted  the  Senator's  compari- 

American  Government  with  taxes;  they  First.  Imported  beef,  if  at  a  dispropor-  son  of  the  Increase  in   the  average  wage 

support  our  schools;  they  are  some  of  tionate  volume,  has  a  direct,  substantial,  earner's  income  to  tl.at  of  the  increase 

the  leading  citizens  in  our  towns  and  in  and  depressing  effect  on  cattle  and  agri-  in  price  received  by  a  farmer  for  his  cat- 

our  State  government;    and  they  buy  cultural  prices  is  in  the  United  States.  It  tie.  Average  wages  for  nonagrlcultural 

many  products  from  other  segments  of  also  has  an  adverse  effect  on  jobs  in  workers  have  risen  50.7   percent  from 

our  economy.  I  do  not  think  they  should  America.  1950  to  1970.  They  were  $1.44  per  hour 
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20  years  ago  and  they  stand  at  $3.32  tm 
hour  now.  But  In  1950  the  price  of  a 
choice  steer  in  Chicago  was  $29.68  per 
hundred  pounds,  while  20  years  later,  in 
1970.  it  stood  at  only  $30.52.  This  can 
hardly  be  labelled  a  dramatic  increase. 

The  beef  industry,  Mr.  President,  re- 
ceives no  Government  subsidy.  At  the 
same  time,  this  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  contributes  nearly  27  per- 
cent of  total  farm  income  nationwide.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  a  small  or  unim- 
portant part  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
sector. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks,  the  farmer 
does  not  sell  beef.  He  sells  cattle,  and 
the  price  received  by  the  cattlemen  has 
not  significantly  increased  in  the  last  20 
years.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  beef 
prices  drop,  the  cattleman  is  the  indi- 
vidual within  the  economic  chain  who  is 
damaged  the  soonest  and  the  most. 

I  fear  that  opening  the  doors  wide  to 
more  foreign  imports  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  cattlemen  of  my 
State.  I  also  fear  that  such  a  policy  could 
result  in  permanent  damage  to  the  cattle 
industry  as  a  whole  and,  by  forcing  cer- 
tain of  our  domestic  producers  out  of 
business,  result  in  the  formation  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  within  the  industry 
wliich  would  be,  in  the  long  range,  detri- 
mental to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  several  Senators 
discussetfi'iome  of  the  problems  which 
are  confronting  the  cattle  industry  of 
America.  Because  of  committee  respon- 
sibilities I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
this  important  discussion.  I  would  like 
to  say,  that  I.  too,  am  concerned  about 
recent  suggestions  to  increase  the  flow 
of  foreign  beef  into  this  country.  In  any 
discussion  of  this  matter  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  to  Examine  the  facts  which 
are  involved.  In  this  regard,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  allegation  that  do- 
mestic beef  prices  are  too  high. 

At  a  time  of  rising  prices  all  of  us  are 
unusually  sensitive  to  price  changes  on 
the  things  we  buy.  Those  things  that  we 
buy  frequently,  we  worry  about  more 
and  we  discuss  the  price  of  them  more. 
In  discussing  Inflation  we  somehow  think 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  housewife, 
and  her  weekly  struggle  to  balance  her 
ho'osehold  budget  and  to  feed  her  fam- 
ily. Meat  makes  up  an  important  part  of 
her  grocery  biU.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
those  who  profit  by  directing  her  atten- 
tion to  the  price  of  meat,  especially  beef. 

Beef  has  increased  in  price  somewhat, 
along  with  everything  else.  Is  the  price 
high  compared  with  other  products,  with 
services,  with  taxes  and  wages,  and  all 
other  standajd  economic  statistics? 
Clearly  It  is  nSt.  The  record  ought  to  be 
set  straight. 

The  inflationary  pressures  we  live  un- 
der have  brought  cost  and  price  In- 
creases of  almost  every  item  we  can 
think  of.  During  the  past  10  years,  since 
I960,  msmy  of  these  Increases  have  been 
substantial.  But  the  prices  of  live  cattle, 
and  even  of  wholesale  and  retail  beef, 
have  not  nearly  kept  up  with  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  other  parts  of  the  economy. 

Even  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1969.  when  cattle  and  beef  prices 
moved  up  sharply  for  a  very  short  pe- 


riod, the  peak  prices  never  equaled  the 
price  reached  in  1952,  18  years  earlier.  It 
is  not  true  that  cattle  prices  reached  an 
alltime  high  last  year.  For  about  2 
weeks  in  June  of  1969  the  price  of  choice 
steers  in  Chicago  were  about  30  percent 
above  the  average  of  I960.  In  less  than 
4  months  choice  steers  were  back  down 
to  only  10  percent  above  1960.  Whole- 
sale beef  prices  declined  similarly.  Re- 
tail beef  prices  also  came  down,  though 
not  as  much. 

More  importantly,  what  has  been  the 
trend  over  a  longer  period,  such  as  10 
years? 

The  answer  is,  at  today's  prices,  beef  is 
still  the  best  bargain  in  the  food  stores. 
The  same  was  true  last  summer  and  fall 
even  though  prices  were  higher  than 
now. 

In  February  1970,  the  average  price  of 
choice  steers  at  Chicago  was  $30.27  p)er 
hundred.  February  is  chosen  as  the  basis 
for  comparisons  because  all  figures  are 
available.  It  was  $26.24  in  1960.  If  choice 
steer  prices  had  gone  up  during  the  10- 
year  period  and  kept  pace  with  the  cost 
of  consumer  services — except  rent — 
choice  steers  would  have  brought  $38.39 
per  hundred.  $8  more  than  they  were  and 
$4  more  than  the  highest  figure  reached 
last  year. 

If  the  retail  price  of  beef  had  gone  up 
as  much  since  1960  as  consumer  services, 
the  average  cost  cf  beef  to  the  consumer 
in  February  would  have  been  $1.18  per 
pound  instead  of  97  cents  which  it  actu- 
ally was.  Sirloin  steak  would  have  cost 
about  $1.60  instead  of  $1.32,  and  ham- 
burger would  have  cost  80  cents  instead 
of  65.3  cents  a  pound. 

Had  the  price  of  choice  steers  at  Chi- 
cago gone  up  as  much  as  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  labor — nonagricul- 
tural — they  would  have  brought  $39.54  a 
hundred  instead  of  $30.27.  If  choice  beef 
at  retail  had  increased  as  much  as  hourly 
wages,  it  would  have  cost  about  $1.22. 
Sirloin  steak  would  have  been  selling  for 
about  $1.65  and  hamburger  for  about  83 
cents. 

Neither  live  animals,  nor  beef  at  whole- 
sale, nor  even  beef  at  retail  has  increased 
nearly  as  much  over  this  10-year  period 
as  have  other  foods,  or  consumer  serv- 
ices generally,  or  average  wages,  or  all 
prices — or  almost  any  other  indicator 
that  might  be  mentioned.  Look  at  the 
record. 

Choice  steersTOse  from  $26.24  to  $30.27 
per  hundred,  an  Increase  of  15.3  percent. 
The  wholesale  price  of  beef — choice  car- 
casses at  Chicago — Increased  from  $42.98 
to  $46.74,  or  6.3  percent.  Retail  prices 
went  up  more,  from  an  average  of  80.7 
cents  a  pound  to  97.4  cents  a  p>ound,  or 
20.7  percent. 

E^'en  so.  it  was  less  than  the  average 
consumer  price  index,  which  increased 
28.5  percent.  The  average  cost  of  all  food 
purchased  by  consumers  went  up  to  29.6 
percent.  The  average  cost  of  all  consumer 
services  other  than  rent  rose  46.3  per- 
cent. Average  hourly  wages  for  nonagri- 
cultural  workers  rose  50.7  percent. 

All  of  these  costs  went  up  more  than 
the  price  of  cattle,  or  the  wholesale  price 
of  beef,  or  even  the  retail  price  of  beef. 
Beef  has  been  the  Isiggard.  Beef  has 
not  been  leader  in  the  inflationary  spiral, 
beef  has  been  the  follower. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina » .  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  to  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  5  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANSFIELD  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  there  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  an  article 
by  Saul  Pett  of  the  Associated  Press 
entitled  "Mansfield  of  Montana."  It  cap- 
tures in  a  highly  accurate  way  what 
those  of  us  who  serve  with  him  know 
about  the  majority  leader. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  public  relations 
experts,  image-makers,  and  media  spec- 
taculars, Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  is 
a  rare  man.  He  occupies  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  yet  he  constantly 
eschews  both  the  trappings  and  perqui- 
sites of  power. 

In  an  age  of  cant  and  phony  sophisti- 
cation, Mike  Mansfield  is  a  man  of 
strong  character,  simple  tastes,  and  fierce 
honesty.  Would  that  we  had  many,  many 
more  like  him. 

And  combined  with  this  strong  sense  of 
personal  integrity  Senator  Mansfield  is 
well  read,  deeply  philosophical,  and  holds 
strong  convictions  developed  from  a 
foundation  of  fact  and  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  give  some 
of  the  flavor  of  this  remarkable  article 
by  quoting  one  brief  paragraph  about 
the  majority  leader. 

This  is  what  Saul  Pett  writes: 

He  Is  In  a  position  of  power  which,  it  Is 
commonly  agreed,  he  uses  with  all  the  re- 
spectful care  of  a  yeoman  carrying  the  crown 
Jewels,  to  a  coronation.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  In  an  age  of  alarums,  of  strident  voices 
and  personal  Image-building,  old-fashioned 
words  like  honest,  fair,  humble,  quiet,  guile- 
less, nice,  unassuming  and  patriotic  cling  to 
him  like  stubborn  vines.  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  Is.  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  low  pro- 
files, a  man  so  singularly  uncolorful  and  so 
Indifferent  to  personal  charisma  that  he  Is, 
these  days,  singularly  colorful! 

May  I  add  one  other  word?  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Senate  is  a  pleasant  and  happy 
place  in  which  to  serve.  It  minors  to  an 
amazing  degree  the  personality  of  Its 
leader.  It  is  an  institution  where  issues 
are  hammered  out,  dissent  and  minority 
views  heard,  and  equal  handed  fairness 
is  dispensed.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  re- 
tains its  essential  civility  and  humanity. 

Because  of  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  place  where  democracy  works. 
It  is  not  run  as  a  benevolent  dictatorship 
or  as  the  province  of  a  modern  rhetori- 
cal buccaneer.  Instead  it  Is  a  place  where 
arguments  and  Ideas  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  accepted  and  acted  on  provided 
only  that  they  can  survive  the  clash  of 
debate. 
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Senator  Mansfield's  views  of  our 
troubled  world  are  summed  up  elo- 
quently and  precisely  in  the  final  two 
paragraphs  of  the  article: 

In  his  ofllce  Mansfield  spoke  quietly  with 
a  reporter  about  the  country's  profound 
problems  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  deep 
trauma  In  the  land.  He  drew  slowly  on  his 
pipe,  pausing  deliberately  between  thoughts. 

"We  can't  give  up,"  he  said.  "This  country 
Is  too  young  to  die.  We'll  have  to  work  our 
way  through  our  problems  and  find  a  greater 
maturity.  We've  been  lucky  for  too  many 
decades.  Now  our  luck  Is  running  out  and 
we  have  to  do  sume  thinking." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  article  by  Mr.  Saul  Pett 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mansfield  or  Montana 
(By  Saul  Pett) 
(Note. — He  Is  a  paradox.  Mike  Mansfield. 
A  man  of  Integrity  eis  deep  as  the  wise  lines 
of  his  weathered  face,  yet  holder  of  one  of 
government's  moet  partisan  Jobs.  A  man  of 
calm  In  a  chamber  of  clamor  who  reveres  the 
presidency  but  who  Is  battling  a  president. 
A  paradox  because  even  his  chief  adversary 
In  the  Senate  calls  the  Majority  Leader  "the 
most  decent  man  I've  ever  met.") 

Washington. — At  his  place  of  business,  he 
fidgets  or  wanders  among  the  richly  finished 
mahogany  desks  or  sits  with  the  clerics  and 
stares  from  a  lined,  leathery  face  with  hurt 
expression  at  the  bronzed  clock  on  the  wall 
as  though  time  were  a  personal  affront. 

Often,  he  wears  the  anxious  look  of  an 
undertaker  who  fears  that  casket  won't  fit 
through  the  door;  at  other  times,  the  pained 
look  of  a  school  teacher  waiting  and  won- 
dering why  in  the  hell  the  kids  can't  return 
faster  from  recess.  He  seems  to  hurt  Inside 
but  outside  his  i>atience  is  legendary  except 
for  those  rare  moments  when  he  mutters 
to  the  chair.  "Call  the  votes,  damn  it.'' 

Under  the  skylight  outlining  the  Great 
Seal  of  his  country,  he  returns  to  the  first 
seat  on  the  right  of  the  center  aisle  in  the 
front  row,  the  chair  of  an  extrtuardinary  man 
in  an  ill-defined  Job  at  an  extraordinary 
time.  He  is  the  Democratic  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  a  season  of 
constitutional  crisis,  a  time  of  greater  rup- 
ture between  the  Senate  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  than  any,  since  the  days 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

None  of  this  is  to  the  liking  of  Mike  Mans- 
field, who  is  awed  by  the  ofBce  of  the  presi- 
dency but  not  by  presidents,  who  reveres  the 
institutions  of  government  and  is  constantly 
{Minting  out  that  its  occup>ant8  are  only 
transient.  It  happens,  too,  that  he  la  pro- 
foundly opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  and  is  orchestrating  the  bipartisan 
effort  to  define  and  limit  the  president's  war- 
making  powers. 

He  is  in  a  position  of  power  which,  it  is 
commonly  agreed,  he  uses  with  all  the  re- 
spectful care  of  a  yeoman  carrying  the  crown 
Jewels  to  a  coronation.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  an  age  of  alarums,  of  strident  voices 
and  personal  image-building,  old-fashioned 
words  like  honest,  fair,  humble,  quiet,  guile- 
less, nice,  unassuming  and  patriotic  cling  to 
him  like  stubborn  vines.  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  Is,  perhape,  the  last  of  the  low  pro- 
files, a  man  so  singularly  uncolorful  and 
BO  indifferent  to  personal  charisma  that  he  is, 
these  days,  singularly  colorful. 

"The  most  decent  man  I've  ever  met  In 
public  life,"  says  Hugh  Scott,  Republican 
minority  leader,  of  the  enemy  general  acroes 
the  aisle.  "He's  fair.  His  word  rates  In  fine- 
ness above  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox." 

In  1964,  Mansfield's  last  election  year,  Ev- 
erett Dlrksen,  then  Republican  minority 
leader,  threw  back  his  classic  mane,  rose  on 


the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  committed  what 
he  called  "political  heresy. •'  He  hoped  pub- 
licly that  Mansfield  would  be  back.  He  praised 
him  as  a  leader  who  leads  "through  sheer 
force  of  character  and  gentUlty,"  not  through 
drive.  Dlrksen  said  he  would  go  almost  any- 
where to  campaign  for  Republicans,  even  to 
the  moon,  but  please,  not  Montana. 

Northern  Democratic  liberals.  Southern 
Democratic  conservatives,  moderate  Repub- 
licans, conservative  Republicans:  there  are 
apparently  no  anti-Mansfield  senators  as  such 
these  days.  Some  have  complained  mildly 
in  the  past  that  he  could  be  more  effective 
as  party  leader  by  being  more  partlsanly  ag- 
gressive. Others,  apparently  a  large  majority, 
insist  that  this  ex-mlner  and  ex-Marine  is 
effective  by  being  one  of  the  least  combative 
men  In  the  Senate.  In  any  case,  says  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  staff,  Mike  Mansfield,  at  67, 
in  his  ninth  year  as  majority  leader  and  his 
18th  as  senator  from  Montana,  "has  now 
grown  into  a  kind  of  untouchable — nobody 
dares  really  zing  him." 

By  the  usual  standards  of  politics,  Mans- 
field is  as  dynamic  as  a  celery  stick.  "He  is 
the  original  tell-lt-llke-lt-ls  man,  bland, 
straight-out.  completely  devoid  of  frills,  fan- 
fare or  plumage,"  says  an  admiring  Hubert 
Humphrey.  "I've  met  many  Jokers  who  know 
how  to  be  clever.  Mike  has  something  more  re- 
markable. He  knows  how  to  be  sensible." 

He  may  also  be  the  Gary  Cooper  of  na- 
tional politics,  the  exception  who  thinks  that 
one  word  can  be  better  than  10.  He  is  the 
bane  of  TV  panel  shows  where,  it  Is  said, 
his  five  favorite  answers  are:  "Yep.  Nope. 
Maybe.  Can't  say.  Don't  know."  That  may 
be  exaggeration  but  It  Is  a  fact  that  on  TV's 
"Issues  and  Answers,"  for  example,  the  panel 
normally  gets  to  ask  about  25  questions  In 
a  half  hour.  With  Mansfield  they  asked  76. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  this  scene  in  the  White 
House,  which  violates  Newton's  law  of  mo- 
tion that  every  action  demands  an  opposite 
and  equal  reaction.  Lyndon  Johnson  is  presi- 
dent and  he  is  conferring  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  Congress.  He  particularly 
wants  something  from  Mansfield,  who  was 
once  his  pro'^ege  and  succeeded  him  as  Sen- 
ate leader.  The  President  rises,  warming  to 
his  task,  circles  his  prey,  gestures,  cries  with 
passion,  pleads,  cajoles,  invokes  the  gods 
of  patriotism  and  party.  The  president  sub- 
sides and  awaits  the  reply  from  the  thin  man 
from  Montana. 

"Mike,"  said  a  man  who  was  there,  "simply 
would  keep  his  firm  Jaw  up  tight,  puff  on 
his  pipe  and  answer,  "yes!"  or  'no'  or  'won't 
work.'  It  was  like  stepping  from  a  very  hot 
bath  into  very  cold  water." 

There  Is  a  searing  no-nonsense  quality 
about  Mansfield,  the  leader  of  the  club  who 
Is  not  clubby,  a  man  not  given  to  small  talk 
or  lounging  in  the  Senate  cloakroom  to  gos- 
sip. He  has  in  his  office  a  photograph  blown 
up  to  about  four-by-slx  feet.  It  is  one  of 
those  accidentally  funny  pictures  taken  In 
the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House  after 
a  congressional  leadership  meeting  in  1962 
with  President  Kennedy.  The  leaders  have 
lust  concluded  a  news  conference  and  seem 
to  be  suspended  In  arrested  motion.  Vice 
President  Johnson  looks  vaguely  at  the 
empty  mike.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  looks 
vaguely  over  his  shoulder.  Other  leaders 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do,  except  Mans- 
field, who  is  walking  firmly  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, his  back  to  the  camera.  Kennedy  In- 
scribed the  photograph : 

"To  Mike,  who  knows  when  to  stay  and 
when  to  go." 

Mansfield  employs  no  press  secretary, 
sends  out  few  releases  and,  unlike  most  who 
do,  does  not  have  his  picture  or  name  let- 
tered largely  on  the  material.  In  a  chamber 
of  galloping  egos,  he  rarely  claims  credit 
for  anything  and  praise  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable. He  has  been  one  of  the  few  men 
in  Washington  consistently  believed  when 
he  denies  having  any  ambitions  beyond  the 
Senate. 


In  1964,  when  President  Johnson  seemed 
to  be  shopping  around  elaborately  for  a  vice 
president,  James  Rowe,  a  friend  and  Demo- 
cratic strategist,  asked  Mansfteld:  "Any 
feelers  from  the  White  House?" 

"No,"  said  the  man  from  Montana,  "and 
there  better  not  be." 

Recently  a  staff  assistant  asked  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  was  going  to  have  his 
portrait  done  to  hang  one  day  in  the  Capitol 
with  those  of  past  leaders. 
"What  for?"  asked  Mansfield. 
"For  history's  sake." 

"When   I'm    gone,   I   want   to   be   forgot- 
ten." 
Period. 

Mansfield's  interest  in  material  things  or 
the  trappings  of  power  is  low.  The  only  things 
he  personally  acquires  are  p>ocket  mysteries 
and  Dixieland  Jazz  records.  He  and  his  wife, 
Maureen,  bought  their  first  and  only  house 
in  1952  without  his  seeing  it;  he  thought  any 
choice  of  hers  would  be  fine  with  him.  His 
clothes  suggest  an  tinderpaid  college  pro- 
fessor of  the  '30s,  which  he  was,  and  even 
when  they  aren't  there  actually,  one  imagines 
there  are  leather  patches  on  his  elbows.  It 
took  him  years  to  get  comfortable  In  the 
big  black  Cadillac  that  goes  with  the  Job  of 
leader,  frequently  grumbling  about  being  a 
"limousine  liberal."  He  chose  a  modest  office 
as  leader  instead  of  the  huge  "Taj  M&hal" 
occupied  by  Johnson.  Friends  find  all  this 
remarkable  in  a  man  who  has  known  much 
poverty  in  his  life. .  . . 

Bom  of  Irish  immigrant  parents  in  Man- 
hattan, father  a  hotel  porter,  mother  died 
early  .  .  .  Carted  off  to  Montana  to  live  with 
relatives.  Kerosene  lamps,  no  Inside  plumb- 
ing, Saturday  night  baths  In  a  wash  tub  of 
water  heated  on  the  stove  .  .  .  Fibbing  about 
his  age  at  14,  Joined  Navy  in  first  world  war, 
then  the  Army,  later  the  Marines,  making 
him  rare  alumnus  of  all  three  services  .  .  . 
Worked  eight  years  in  Montana  copper  mines 
2.800  feet  down  for  $426  a  day  in  the  De- 
pression ...  At  urging  of  wife,  who  cashed 
in  her  life  insurance,  completed  education, 
getting  last  high  school  credit  and  BA  from 
Montana  State  almost  simultaneously,  at 
30  ^ .  .  Came  home  one  day  with  proud  pur- 
chase: four  pounds  of  hamburger  for  25 
cents.  Wife  cried.  "I  guess  she  felt  I  squan- 
dered the  money.  We  had  no  Icebox  and  the 
window  sill  wasn't  much  help  in  July  .  .  ." 
Taught  Far  Eastern  and  L»tln-Amerlcan 
studies  at  Montana  University  10  years  .  .  . 
Elected  to  Congress  in  1942.  showing  up  in 
old  tweed  suit  and  combat  boot*  .  .  .  Served 
five  terms  .  .  .  Ran  for  Senate  in  1962,  refus- 
ing to  fire  campaign  aide  who  was  proving  in- 
effective. He  gave  me  free  room  and  board 
when  I  got  out  of  the  Marines.  Even  a  Sen- 
ate seat  Isnt  worth  hurting  his  feelings." 
.  .  .  Elected  in  squeaker,  re-elected  easily  in 
1958  and  1964  .  .  . 

Mike  Mansfield  Is  up  again  for  re-election 
this  year  and  expects  to  campaign  In  his 
usual  low-key  style,  shunning  most  big  ral- 
lies, set  speeches  and  TV  spectaculars.  He 
drives  long  distances  between  towns,  walks 
the  streets,  seems  to  know  everybody,  asks 
and  answers  questions.  He  shows  up  In  a 
hotel  lobby  smoking  his  pipe  and  the  word 
gets  around  and  soon  he  is  talking  with  30 
or  40  constituents.  He  phones  ahead  to  the 
next  town  and  aslcs  a  friend  to  collect  some 
people  for  coffee. 

He  is  expected  to  have  little  opposition 
despite  talk  in  Montana  of  a  "gun"  candi- 
date. Mansfield  voted  for  gun  control  legis- 
lation, highly  unpopular  in  his  own  state. 
He  is,  however,  a  senator  who  takes  me- 
ticulous care  of  constituent's  minutiae,  ar- 
rives at  the  office  at  6  a.m.,  reads  all  the  mall 
and  papers  from  home.  It  is  said  that  no 
one  can  die  in  Montana  without  the  family 
getting  condolences  from  the  senior  senator. 
It  is  also  said  that  one  of  the  moet  impas- 
sioned speeches  of  his  Senate  career  was  de- 
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llvered     In    successful    opposition    to    the 
threatened  closing  of  a  Veterans  hospital  In 

Miles  City. 

But  nothing  Is  apt  to  make  Mike  Mans- 
field flare  quicker  than  any  reflection  on  his 
independence.  In  the  years  of  the  Johnson 
presidency,  he  was  constantly  and  sternly 
reminding  reporters  he  was  not  the  presl- 
dents  majority  leader  but  the  Senate's.  At 
a  dinner  party  once,  the  lady  on  his  right 
made  the  mistake  of  asking.  "And  what  are 
your  people  back  In  Montana  telling  you  to 
do  on  this  Issue,  senator?" 

"Madame,"  said  the  man  from  Montana, 
••my  people  dont  tell  me  what  to  do.  They 
sent  me  here.  X  do  the  voting." 

In  the  view  of  James  Rowe  and  others, 
Mansfield  comes  as  close  to  the  tradition 
of  Edmund  Burke,  the  18th  century  BrlUsh 
statesman,  as  anvone  they  know.  Burke  told 
the  voters  of  Bristol,  In  a  classic  statement 
of  the  legislators  role:  "Your  representative 
owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  Judg- 
ment: and  he  betrays  Instead  of  serving  you 
If  he  sacrifices  It  to  your  opinion." 

The  Job  of  majority  leader,  which  Is  not 
mentioned  In  either  the  Ck)nstltutlon  or  The 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  Is  what  tradition  and 
the  leader  make  of  It.  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son made  the  most  of  It  He  drove  with  a 
bull  whip,  wheedled,  pressured,  arm-twisted, 
lugular-squeezed,  threatened,  dl.-^persed  or 
withheld  favors  to  push  through  legislation. 
He  was  a  one-man  decathalon. 

Mansfield  works  almost  as  though  from  a 
civics  book.  He  relies  on  gentle  persuasion, 
accoaimodatlon  and  understanding.  He  c.ings 
to  the  notion  that  all  senators  are  equal  and 
each  state  has  two,  that  each  Is  a  man  of 
consequence  who  should  be  free  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  He  encourages  committee 
chairman  to  floor-manage  their  own  bills  on 
the  simple  logic  that  they  know  most  about 
them.  He  encourages  young  senators  to  speak 
up  because  he  values  their  "currency."  He 
rarelv  lobbies  for  votes  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  saving,  "If  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  go  with  me  on  this,  I'd  appreciate 

It."  ^ 

■Some  senators  like  to  be  shoved  around 
and  told  what  to  do."  says  William  Fulbrlght 
of  Arkansas.  "But  Mike  rarely  even  tells  you 
how  hell  vote  unless  you  ask  him.  Which  Is 
proper.  It's  all  right  for  other  senators  to 
lobby  senators  but  not  the  leader." 

Hugh  Scott  savs.  "There  Is  no  cuteness  or 
deviousness  in  lilm."  Which  means  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats  trust  him  and 
are  not  nervous  al)out  leaving  town  for  fear 
the  majorltv  leader  might  suddenly  rejuggle 
the  calendar  or  try  to  slip  through  a  last- 
minute  amendment. 

With  an  absence  of  cuteness,  an  abundance 
of  trust  and  a  soupcon  of  persuasion.  Mans- 
field steered  the  leviathan  bulk  of  Great 
Socletv  legislation  through  the  Senate.  He 
had,  of  course,  considerable  help,  on  the 
bridge  and  In  the  boiler  room,  from  the  big 
mover  and  shaker  In  the  White  House. 

Since  the  Johnson  days,  he  has  been  per- 
sonally credited  with  revitalizing  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  In  the  Senate,  pull- 
ing together  such  disparates  as  Richard  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia  and  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine, 
Robert  Bvrd  of  West  Virginia  and  John  Pas- 
tore  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  Mansfield  who 
reportedly  led  the  committee  and  ultimately 
the  Democratic-controlled  senate  to  adoption 
of  a  tax  reform  bill,  an  amendment  that 
would  give  l8-year-old8  the  vote,  a  resolution 
calling  for  troop  withdrawals  In  Europe  and 
another  warning  the  president  he  could  make 
no  binding  national  commitments  abroad 
without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

His    greatest    frustration    In    public    life, 
Mansfield  says,  has  been  his  Inability  to  affect 
recent    presidential    thinking   about   South- 
east Asia. 
*        A  recognized  expert  on  the  Par  East,  he 


made  fact-finding  trips  out  there  for  six 
presidents,  including  Johnson  and  Nixon. 
Nonetheless,  he  was  unable  to  dissuade  John- 
son from  escalation  In  Vietnam  or  Nixon 
from  incursion  Into  Cambodia,  which  he 
visited  last  year  at  the  president's  behest. 

Aides  say  Mansfield  agonizes  before  oppos- 
ing any  president,  such  Is  his  respect  for  the 
office  and  his  compassion  for  the  burdened 
tenant.  He.  himself,  says  of  the  Johnson 
days: 

"It's  not  easy  to  be  the  only  one  to  say  no 
to  the  president  In  that  oval  room,  where  he 
Is  surrounded  by  all  his  advisers  and  chiefs 
of  staff.  I  guess  I  had  to  do  that  a  doi:en 
times." 

Until  Cambodia,  Mansfield  said  he  thought 
the  Nixon  policy  In  Vietnam  v.as  in  the  right 
oircction— out— but  hoped  troop  withdrawals 
could  be  speeded  up.  He  was  quick  to  ac- 
knowledge agreement  vAth  the  President 
when  he  thought  he  was  right.  When  Nixon 
briefed  Congressional  leaders  on  his  plans 
f  jr  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  the 
Democratic  leader  was  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  Republican  president,  saying.  "I  think 
you've  made  the  best  choice.  I  will  support 
you." 

Then  came  Cambodia,  about  which  Mans- 
field and  other  congressional  leaders  were 
briefed  briefly  by  the  president  after  the 
operation  had  started.  That  night  the  major- 
ity leadfer  had  trouble  sleeping.  He  put 
pillows  over  the  phones  In  his  house  and  trlea 
to  sort  out  his  thoughts.  The  next  morning 
he  looked  like  he  had  been  kicketl  In  the 
stomach.  He  had,  he  explained  to  a  reporter, 
been  thinking  of  the  spreading  war,  the 
problems  and  dlvisiveness  at  home.  "I've 
never  been  so  down  In  the  dumps  In  my  life- 
time." said  the  man  from  Montana  who 
almist  never  says  never. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  said  several 
times  how  much  he  regretted  differing  with 
the  president  but  spoke  out  agauist  Cam- 
Dodla  and  warned,  "There  Is  grave  danger 
the  Parrots  Beak  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
an  albatross."  Off  the  floor,  he  won  agreement 
from  Sco't  to  a5k  all  relevant  Senate  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  give  top  priority  to  any- 
thing dealing  with  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
He  also  saw  to  It,  says  an  aide,  that  the 
various  attempts  to  limit  the  presidents  war- 
making  powers  be  brought  up  one  week  as 
a  "buUdlng-block"  operation  In  a  rising  de- 
bate over  the  constitutional  Issue  between 
President  and  Congress. 

In  his  office,  Mansfield  spoke  quietly  ".-Ith 
a  reporter  about  the  country's  profound 
problems  at  home  and  abroad,  or  the  deep 
trauma  In  the  land.  He  drew  slowly  on  his 
pipe,  pausing  deliberately  between  thoughts. 

"We  cant  give  up, "  he  said.  "This  country 
IS  too  young  to  die.  We'll  have  to  work  our 
way  through  our  problems  and  find  a  greater 
maturity.  We've  been  lucky  for  too  many 
decades.  Now  our  luck  is  running  out  and  we 
have  to  do  some  thinking." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  having  this  e.xcep- 
tional  article  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
read  it  with  the  same  sense  of  appreci- 
ation that  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

We  have  a  majority  leader  who  is  a 
completely  unassuming  and  utterly  un- 
contrived  man.  And  in  this  age  of  image 
making,  particularly  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, that  is  a  rare  quality  that  commends 
our  majority  leader  most  highly,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  Senate  and 
upon  the  whole  political  profession. 


We  need  more  leaders  like  Mn<E 
Mansfield. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  very 
much. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  12860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ford's 
Theatre  National  Historical  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-921) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  710.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Motint  Baldy 
Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness, 
and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within 
certain  national  forests  In  the  State  of 
Arizona  (Rept.  No.  91-922). 
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COM^^UNICATIO^fS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  and  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1971, 

FOR   the   Department   of   State    (S.   Doc. 

91-90) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  In  the 
amount  of  $1,900,000  for  the  Department  of 
State  (With  an  accompanying  puper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation?,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Report  on  a  Violation  of  Section  3679  or 
THE  Revised  Statutes,  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended.  Involving  the  operation 
fuud  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Extend  the  Ditra- 
TioN  OP  THE  Highway  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, tr.^n.smitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  ^ 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  ^ 
law,  a  report  on  Improvements  made  in  build- 
ing construction  inspections  to  determine 
compliance  with  contract  specifications,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  dated  June 
9,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Vyacheslav  Pavlovich  Ahtfmiev.  and  Others 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Vyacheslav  Pavlovich 
Artemlev,  and  others  (with  accompanying 
p.ipers);  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordtince  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Edward  C.  Creittz,  of  California.  Lloyd  O. 
Humphreys,  of  Illinois,  Louis  Levin,  of 
Maryland,  and  Thomas  B.  Owen,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional  Science   Foundation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  report  favorably  simdry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service  which 
have  aheady  appeai^ed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and,  to  save  tJie  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  Secretar>''s  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Arnold  B.  Barr,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  3942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all  live- 
stock products  Imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    apjiear    earlier    In   the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request)  : 

S.  3943.  A  bill  supplemental  to  the  Act  of 
February  9,  1821,  incorporating  the  Colum- 
bian College,  now  known  as  the  George 
Washington  University,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  acts  amendatory  or  sup- 
plemental thereof;  and 

S.  3944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Quallflcatlon  of  Educational 
Personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    234B 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mdskie),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2348,  the  Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3S46,    S.    3677,    AND    S.    3687 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
following  three  bills:  S.  3546,  the  Na- 
tional Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970, 
which  would  accelerate  the  designation 
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of  air  quality  control  regions  required  by 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  S.  3677, 
wiiicii  would  set  up  an  independent  agen- 
cy to  develop  and  enforce  Federal  en- 
vironmental quality  standards;  and 
S.  3687,  the  National  Water  Quality 
Standards  Act,  which  would  increase  the 
Federal  grant  authorization  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  to  $2.5  billion  a  year 
for  5  fiscal  years  and  extend  the  stand- 
ards program  to  all  navigable  waters. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
ning Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3656 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3656,  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Housing  Loan  and  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3657 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe>  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  3657,  the  proposed  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Allowance  and 
Work-Study  Program  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3941 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Schwedcer  i  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3941,  to  provide  civil  penalties  for  the 
use  of  lead-based  paints  in  certain 
dwellings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
JOINT   RESOLUTION 

senate    joint    resolution    207 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  sis  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
207,  a  resolution  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment. 

His  name  was  omitted  from  the  origi- 
nal list  of  cosponsors  inadvertently,  and 
he  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
concept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  THE  OPERATING 
EFFECTR'ENESS  of  SUCH  PRO- 
GRAMS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   682  THBOUGH    684 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  express  my  intention  to 
offer  three  amendments  to  H.R.  17550, 


the  House-passed  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  when  that  measure  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  our  consideration, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  print- 
ing in  today's  Record  of  the  amendments 
which  I  submit,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  study  my  alternative  pro- 
posals. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  my  amendments 
provide  substitutes  to  sections  101,  102, 
and  107  of  HJl.  17550.  Section  101  is  de- 
signed to  increase  social  security,  old-age, 
and  survivors  benefits,  and  section  102 
increases  special  age  72  benefits  under 
the  Prouty  amendment  of  1965.  Section 
107  liberalizes  the  retirement  earnings 
test. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  section  101 
provides  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  old-age  and  survivors  bene- 
fits, raising  the  minimum  benefit  of  $64 
a  month  to  $67.20  a  month  and  to  $100.80 
a  month  for  family  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  three  ses- 
sions of  Congress  I  have  sought  to  raise 
minimum  social  security  benefits  to  a 
realistic  level — a  level  which  can  truly 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  Social  Security 
System  to  provide  a  basic  floor  of  pro- 
tection for  our  retired  workers.  Last  year 
I  supported  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
to  $100;  the  best  we  could  do  was  $64  a 
month.  Now,  Mr.  President,  just  try  to 
imagine  an  elderly  person  actually  living 
on  $64  a  month.  It  cannot  be  done.  That 
is  why  over  1  million  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  currently  on  welfare. 

On  Thursday,  May  21.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  landmark  bill, 
HJl.  17550,  which  contains  many  signifi- 
cant and  needed  changes  in  social  secu- 
rity, medicare,  and  medicaid.  I  can  sup- 
port most  of  those  changes  wholeheart- 
edly. I,  too.  have  long  advocated  an  in- 
crease in  widow's  benefits  from  82' '2  per- 
cent to  100  percent  of  the  spouse's  bene- 
fits, a  liberalization  of  the  retirement 
test  and  many  other  reforms  contained 
in  HJl.  17550.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  House  has  increased  the  so-called 
Prouty  payment  special  benefits  for  cer- 
tain uninsured  persons  over  age  72. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  meager  5-percent  increase  In 
benefits  which  raises  the  minimum  level 
from  $64  to  $67.20.  Such  an  Increase  is 
mes&iingless  in  light  of  the  needs  of  our 
older  people  to  support  themselves  in 
this  period  of  rising  prices.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  $67.20  a  month  is  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  minimum  poverty  level  In- 
come. 

In  effect,  we  are  being  asked  to  sanc- 
tion a  Federal  Government  program 
which  does  not  even  provide  beneficiaries 
half  of  the  minimum  income  needed  to 
sustain  life.  A  retired  person  could  barely 
buy  a  month's  supply  of  food  on  $67.20, 
let  alone  pay  for  the  necessary  utilities, 
rent,  and  clothing.  Just  last  week,  Mr. 
President,  I  received  a  touching  letter 
from  an  elderly  lady  In  Vermont  who 
described  the  extreme  difficulty  she  had 
in  living  on  even  as  much  as  $100  a 
month. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considers  H.R.  17550, 1  shall  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  section  101,  to 
amend  section  215  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum  benefit 
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of  $100  a  month,  and  a  correspondingly 
scaled  increase  up  the  line,  beginning 
with  a  10-percent  increase  at  the  lower 
levels  and  a  1 -percent  increase  at  the 
upper  level.  This  increase  would  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  increased  wage  base 
and  adjusted  tax  rate  provided  in  H.R. 
17550.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  increase 
in  contribution  is  required  at  this  time, 
since  it  is  estlmatel  that  the  system's 
trust  fund  will  be  substantial  for  the  next 
10  years.  However.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committeee  wUl  seriously 
consider  the  possibility  of  either  flrmnc- 
Lng  the  future  needs  of  the  system  out  of 
general  revenue  or  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent tax  rate,  rather  than  deferring  the 
increase  as  the  House  did. 

Mr.  President,  even  $100  a  month  is 
insufQcient  to  provide  an  adequate  in- 
come for  retired  persons.  But  we  must 
strike  a  balance  somewhere  between  a 
fully  adequate  mirximum  and  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  system  as  sm  in- 
come-replacement device.  The  system 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  basic  floor 
of  retirement  Income,  which  the  retired 
beneficiary  may  then  supplement  from 
other  sources.  I  estimate  that  $150  per 
month  is  the  truly  realistic  estimate  of 
an  elderly  person's  minimum  monthly 
Income  needs.  My  proposal  is  to  close  the 
gap  between  social  security  benefits  and 
minimum  income  needs  to  a  realistic  de- 
gree. A  minimum  social  security  benefit 
of  $67.20  requires  a  beneficiary  to  find 
additional  income  sources  to  the  tune  of 
over  $80  a  month  If  he  is  to  live  above 
poverty  means.  Such  a  burden  cannot 
easily  be  met,  even  if  the  beneficiary  Is 
fortiinate  enough  to  have  savings  or  a 
private  pension — and  most  beneficiaries 
have  no  private  pension  income  and  only 
modest  savings.  I  propose  to  reduce  that 
burden  to  an  acceptable  level.  Thus,  my 
amendment  is  whoUy  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  rationale  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System,  while,  at  the  same  time.  It 
faces  up  to  the  realistic  income  needs  of 
retired  persons.  I  want  to  make  It  clear. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  advocate 
turning  the  Social  Security  System, 
which  is  an  earnings- related  pension, 
into  a  straight  welfare  program.  If  I 
sought  to  do  that.  I  would  urge  an  even 
higher  minimum  benefit.  For  this  reason. 
I  mtroduced  a  bill  in  March  of  this  year 
entitled  the  Older  Americans  Income  As- 
surance Act.  S.  3554,  which  would  assure 
all  older  persons  a  minimum  income, 
financed  by  the  general  revenues,  of  $150 
per  month.  Thus  I  approach  the  needs 
of  our  Social  Security  System  apart  from 
the  welfare  needs  of  the  6  million  older 
Americans  living  in  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  approve  the  imagina- 
tive leadership  of  President  Nixon  In  ad- 
vocating automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits,  which 
the  House  has  now  adopted.  Congress 
should,  however,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide an  adequate  benefit  level  upon 
which  to  build  as  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. Under  the  House  version,  the 
first  benefit  increase  under  the  cost-of- 
living  factor  would  not  take  effect,  if  at 
all.  for  2  years,  until  January  of  1972. 
In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  compla- 


cently compliment  ourselves  on  provid- 
ing adequate  retirement  benefits  if  we 
are  content  to  accept  only  a  $67.20  mini- 
mum. Such  action  would  constitute  a  cal- 
lous disregard  of  the  present  needs  of 
our  older  citizens. 

My  second  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
very  simply  substitutes  a  10  percent  in- 
crease for  the  House-passed  5  percent  in- 
crease in  special  age  72  benefits,  so  that 
the  new  monthly  benefits  will  be  $50.20. 
As  the  original  author  of  section  228  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  providing  bene- 
fits to  uninsured  persons  who  reached 
age  72  by  1967, 1  can  testify  to  the  incal- 
culable benefits  this  modest  measure  has 
produced  in  terms  of  easing  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  our  elderly  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  coverage  un- 
der the  Social  Security  System.  My 
amendment  simply  conforms  the  age  72 
benefit  to  the  10  percent  increase  which 
I   propose  for  covered  beneficiaries. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  to  section  107  of  the 
House  measure.  As  pa&sed  by  the  House, 
section  107  would  increase  from  $140 
to  $166.66  the  amount  of  monthly  earned 
income  permitted  to  a  social  security 
beneficiary  prior  to  reduction  of  bene- 
fits. The  House  bill  then  very  wisely 
creates  an  automatic  scaled-up  exempt 
amount  every  2  years  in  proportion  to 
the  Increase  m  average  taxable  wages. 
I  am  also  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
House  has  adopted  a  $1  for  $2  benefit  re- 
duction for  £dl  earnings  above  the 
exempt  amount  so  that  benefits  would 
never  be  cut  oft  entirely.  I  propose  to 
exempt  $200  per  month  from  benefit  re- 
duction. Whereas  the  House  measure 
would  allow  $2000  a  year  of  earned  in- 
come. I  propose  $2400.  Otherwise  the 
law  would  remain  unchanged,  so  that 
the  exempt  amount  will  rise  as  average 
taxable  wages  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  believe  that 
it  is  economically  and  socially  unfair  to 
discourage  able-bodied  retired  persons 
from  supplementing  their  pension  in- 
come with  part-time  work.  In  my  home 
State  of  Vermont,  I  am  aware  of  nu- 
merous situations  where  healthy  70- 
year-old  retired  persons,  such  as  car- 
penters and  painters,  would  continue  to 
contribute  their  useful  skills  part-time  If 
they  would  not  thereby  lose  their  social 
security  checks.  This  kind  of  work  can 
be  meaningful,  not  only  economically,  but 
psychologically,  to  a  man  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  hard  work  all  of  his  life.  At  the 
same  time,  he  can  contribute  needed 
skills  to  his  community,  and  in  many 
communities  today  the  skills  of  retired 
persons  are  sorely  needed.  I  believe  that 
a  $2400  Eillowance  base  for  earned  in- 
come would  more  realistically  meet  the 
desirable  goals  of  useful  work  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  In  my  efforts  to  Improve  upon 
HJl  17550,  In  carder  that  we  may  truly 
acclaim  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1970  a  landmark  in  wise  legislation  for 
our  16  million  retired  beneficiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    683 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  lum, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    68t) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  15628,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading. ) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1079. 
CONSENTING  TO  THE  SUSQUE- 
HANNA RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  special  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee to  consider  S.  1079,  a  bill  con- 
senting to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact,  enacting  the  same  into  law 
thereby  making  the  United  States  a 
signatory  body;  making  certain  reserva- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes,  I  wish  to  armounce 
that  a  field  hearing  on  S.  1079  will  be 
held  at  9:30  ajn.  on  June  23  in  the 
chambers  of  Judge  Harry  E.  Dyer,  Jr. 
in  the  Harford  County  Office  Building  in 
Bel  Air,  Md.  Testimony  will  be  taken 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Susquehanna 
Interleague  Committee  on  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Another  hearing  at 
some  future  date  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  hear  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  and  Departments 
of  Justice  and  Interior.  Anyone  wishing 
additional  information  should  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Terence  Finn  of  my  office 
at  225-4524. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Tues- 
day morning,  June  9,  1970,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  on  page  2, 
contains  an  article  written  by  Dan 
Thomasson.  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer,  which  I  believe  requires  a  response 
by  me  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  co- 
author of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pat-as-Yotj-Oo   Thrkatbkxd:     Postal   Bnx 

Loaded  in  Pavob  of  Truckers  and  Aihixnes 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

The  Senate  Poet  Office  Committee's  pro- 
posal to  reform  the  nation's  mall  service  is 
so  loaded  with  benefits  for  the  big  airlines 
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and  the  trucking  Industry  It  would  Jeopardize 
efforts  to  put  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

That  was  the  consensus  today  of  congres- 
sional critics  after  analyzing  the  285-page 
blU  finally  adopted  last  Friday  after  days 
of  debate  during  which  lobbyists  clogged  the 
halls  outside  the  committee  room. 

The  proposal's  complex  transportation  sec- 
tion alone  was  described  by  critics  as  a 
"classic  "  example  of  catering  to  special  in- 
terests. And  a  Post  Office  Department  official 
said: 

"If  It  Is  a  choice  between  this  and  what  we 
have  now,  we  would  be  better  off  with  the 
present  transportation  system." 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  new  postal 
authority  it  creates  from  making  contracts 
with  one  segment  of  the  air  Industry — the 
so-called  "supplemental"  or  "nonscheduled" 
airlines.  The  House  version  of  the  bill  would 
open  mall  service  to  these  lines. 

While  the  bill  would  permit  the  new  postal 
authority  to  contract  for  certain  routes  with 
the  big.  regularly  scheduled  airlines  at  lower 
rates,  it  would  discourage  such  contracts  by 
setting  up  what  postal  officials  call  "Impos- 
sible" restrictions. 

These  restrictions  stipulate  that  the  con- 
tract must  have  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB)  approval,  forbid  shipment  of  less  than 
1,000  pounds  and  require  that  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
international  airmail  can  be  first-class  let- 
ters. 

In  other  words,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
mall  in  these  contracts  would  range  from 
parcel  [>ost  to  junk  mail  to  magazines. 

Postal  officials  said  this  provision  would  re- 
quire them  to  ship  low-priority  mail  the 
most  expensive  way  whUe  the  high-prlorlty 
letters  sat  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  an 
"Impossibly  expensive"  proposition,  they  said. 
"This  contracting  authority,"  said  one 
postal  official,  "a  clear  fraud  on  the  public." 
In  its  report,  the  committee  says  It  wants 
to  discourage  the  proposed  new  postal  au- 
thority from  trtmmlng  Its  costs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  air  carriers. 

The  air  transportation  provision  of  the  bill 
also  help  the  major  airlines,  represented  by 
the  air  transpwrt  association,  by  stipulating 
that  the  {xjstal  authority  can  contract  with 
short-haul  "alr-taxl"  operators  only  when  It 
Is  determined  there  Is  no  "adequate"  com- 
mon carrier  service  to  a  particular  area.  And 
as  soon  as  such  service  Is  established,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  authority  must 
cancel  the  alr-taxl  service. 

The  surface  transportation  provisions  of 
the  bill,  according  to  both  congressional  ex- 
perts and  Post  Office  officials,  are  designed 
to  give  the  big  truckers  a  distinct  advantage 
In  mall  hauling. 

Unlike  the  railroads,  the  truckers  would 
be  assured  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  rates  when  they  tender  their 
availability  for  carrying  mall.  Postal  officials 
contend  these  rates  are  too  high. 

The  truckers  also  would  not  be  forced  to 
carry  the  mall,  as  are  the  airlines  and  raU- 
roads,  but  would  be  able  to  pick  and  choose 
where  they  want  to  participate  in  maU  haul- 
ing— generally  limiting  their  operations  to 
profitable  routes  between  the  big  cities. 

Some  congressional  experts  believe  the 
truckers  may  have  outfoxed  themselves  In 
lobbying  thru  this  provision.  They  say  the 
Post  Office  would  be  reluctant  to  use  the 
trucks  at  such  rates. 

It  is  alleged  that  both  the  CAB  and  the 
ICC  are  Industry -dominated,  and  by  giving 
them  regulatory  authority  over  transporta- 
tion within  another  government  agency,  the 
Senate  Committee  has  assured  the  airlines 
and  truckers  a  high  return  for  handling  the 
maU. 

"This  section  Is  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  big  transportation 
boys,"  a  congressional  critic  charged.  "It 
leaves  the  new  postal  authority  very  little 


fiexlblUty  in  trying  to  move  the  mall  as  well 
and  as  cheaply  as  possible." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Thomasson's  article  describes  the  trans- 
portation provisions  of  S.  3842  as  being 
"loaded  in  favor  of  truckers  and  air- 
lines" and  generally  so  bad  that,  in  the 
words  of  one  unidentified  Post  Office  De- 
partment official,  "we  would  be  better 
off  with  the  present  transportation  sys- 
tem." That  anonymous  source  Is  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  all  of  the  scheduled  airline  Industry. 
Because,  while  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation and  all  of  the  Individual  sdrlines 
who  are  members  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  they  would 
all  prefer  the  status  quo. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Postmaster 
General  has  no  authority  to  negotiate 
any  contract  with  any  air  carrier — pe- 
riod. All  mail  carried  by  scheduled  sUr 
carriers  Is  carried  on  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  mail  at  ton-mile  rates  established 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  Postmaster  General 
has  any  say  at  all  about  the  rate  to  be 
paid. 

It  Is  so,  as  Mr.  Thomasson  points  out, 
that  "suMJlemental"  airlines  are  not 
permitted  under  the  Senate  bill  to  carry 
the  mail  where  scheduled  airline  trans- 
portation is  available,  but  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Post  Office  D^>artment 
never  requested  such  authority  in  either 
the  House  version  or  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill;  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  does  not  permit  "supplemen- 
tal" air  carriers  to  carry  the  mail  except 
in  very  limited  circumstances.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  and  we  did  not 
attempt  to  do  so ;  although  In  our  report 
accompans^ng  S.  3842  we  did  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  has  such  jurisdiction,  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
permitting  "supplemental"  air  carriers 
to  transport  mall. 

Mr.  Thomasson  quotes  other  uniden- 
tified postal  officials  to  the  effect  that 
the  restrictions  of  the  Senate  bill,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Postmaster  General  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  schedioled  air 
carriers,  are  "impossible."  Obviously,  our 
committee  does  not  sigree  with  that 
anonymous  postal  expert.  Our  goal,  as 
clearly  expressed  in  our  report,  is  to  en- 
courage the  Post  Office  Department  to 
use  the  most  expeditious  means  of  trans- 
portation of  all  kinds  of  mail— not  just 
air  mail  or  "important"  letter  mail  or 
some  other  class  of  mail  that  produces  a 
significant  amount  of  revenue  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  all  mail. 

In  negotiating  a  contract,  we  intend 
to  require  the  Poet  Office  Department  to 
make  an  effort  to  Improve  mail  service, 
not  merely  to  reduce  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation. If  a  contract  for  10  cents  a 
ton-mile  can  be  negotiated,  then  the 
transportation  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
advertising,  i>arcels,  and  any  other  mail 
matter,  particularly  over  long  distances, 
can  be  Improved — vastly  Improved.  Noth- 
ing whatever  wlU  prohibit  the  new  Postal 
Service  from  charging  an  extra  fee  to 
nonletter    mail    for    air   tran«x>rtation 


service.  Indeed,  as  our  ccHnmittee  said 
in  1967,  when  we  recommended  special 
air  transportation  service  for  newspap>er5 
and  magazines,  we  expect  each  class  of 
mail  to  pay  a  fair  rate  for  expeditious 
transportation.  Our  disappointment  is 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  not, 
in  2V2  years,  developed  such  service  for 
second-class  mail  as  authorized  by  the 
1967  act;  indeed,  in  recent  months  it 
has  gone  far  to  eliminate  the  airlift  pro- 
gram for  regular  first-class  mail  in  a 
pound-foolish  effort  to  pinch  pennies. 

The  First  Amendment  stands  as  a  pro- 
tector for  Mr.  Thomasson  and  his  un- 
identified postal  sources,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
?8Stmaster  General  and  me  to  know 
what  postal  official  described  the  trans- 
portation system  as  in  our  bill  as  "a 
clear  fraud  on  the  people." 

Mr.  Thomasson  describes  the  surface 
transportation  provisions  of  our  bill  as 
"giving  the  big  truckers  a  distinctive  ad- 
vantage in  mail  hauling."  It  does  not  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  Because  the  high- 
way transportation  Industry  has  never 
carried  the  mail  on  other  than  a  Star 
Route  competitive  basis,  we  have  recom- 
mended a  restrained  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  program.  We  leave 
the  choice,  for  instance,  with  the  trucker 
rather  than  with  the  Government  as  to 
whether  he  shall  be  required  to  carry  the 
mail;  but  It  Is  absolutely  false,  contrary 
to  Mr.  Thomasson's  statement,  that 
truckers  would  be  able  to  "pick  and 
choose  where  they  want  to  participate 
In  mail  hauling — generally  limiting  their 
operations  to  profitable  routes  between 
big  cities."  Mr.  Thomasson's  anonymous 
source  needs  to  read  the  bill.  Our  biU 
requires  that  if  a  trucker  wants  to  carry 
mail  at  all.  he  must  submit  a  general 
tender  of  availability  to  carry  mall  on 
any  route  where  his  truck  line  Is  au- 
thorized to  operate  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  He  cannot — he 
Is  forbidden — to  "pick  and  choose"  choice 
routes. 

The  rates  paid  to  truckers  could  be 
either  those  rates  established  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  or  rates 
negotiated  between  the  Department  and 
a  common  carrier  or  a  star  route  car- 
rier, whichever  method  the  Postmaster 
General  wishes  to  use.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  Postmaster  General  will 
use  his  negotiated-rate  authority  in  order 
to  reduce  costs  and  Improve  service. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  mail  now 
moved  by  rail  is  moved  at  negotiated 
rates  rather  than  ICC  rates.  We  think  a 
similar  situation  could  apply  to  truck 
transportation  costs. 

Finally,  I  think  it  should  be  pwinted 
out,  as  a  majority  of  our  committee  did 
in  adopting  this  transportation  section, 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Is  not  In  s>'mpathy  with 
the  cost-cutting  practices  of  the  present 
administration  in  the  Post  Office  insofar 
as  the  transportation  of  mail  Is  con- 
cerned.,^though  we  are  glad  to  see  any 
programs  for  efficiency  developed,  we  are 
not  glad  to  see  them  when  they  result 
from  slowing  down  the  mail.  The  air  taxi 
program,  developed  3  years  ago  by  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  and  his  very  fine 
staff  imder  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  our  committee,  has  been  severely  cut 
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back  in  an  effort  to  save  money.  The  air- 
lift of  first-class  mail  program  has  been 
reduced  so  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
Department  has  virtually  abandoned  the 
hope  of  overnight  delivery  of  regular 
letter  mail  within  750  miles  of  the  origin 
of  the  letter. 

If  the  only  way  we  in  Congress  can 
stimulate  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
try  its  best  to  deliver  mail  is  by  imposing 
legislative  restrictions  upon  their  au- 
thority to  move  liigh-revenue  mail,  to 
write  a  few  "thou  shalt  nots"  into  the 
law.  and  to  delegate  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  congressional  policy,  then 
that  is  the  way  we  wUl  do  it. 

It  is  not  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  establishes  policies  of  postal  serv- 
ice; it  is  Congress.  It  is  we  who  answer 
to  the  people,  not  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  the  board  of  governors  of  a  new 
pcjstal  service,  or  anyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  vents  his  unhappiness  upon 
local  newspapers.  Otir  effort,  oior  sole  ob- 
jective, is  to  improve  the  mail  service. 

I  must  say  I  have  not  seen  that  same 
objective  demonstrated  in  the  transpor- 
tation policy  and  programs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 


TIME  IS  PASSING  FOR  AMERICANS 
HELD  PRISONEFIS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  long  ago 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  in  Poor 
Richard: 

Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not  squander 
time,  for  thai  Is  the  stuff  lUe  is  made  of. 

Over  1.400  American  prisoners  of  war, 
now  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, love  life,  and  time  is  passing  for 
them. 

When  will  the  North  Vietnamese  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Declaration? 

I  do  not  know. 

Time  passes. 

When  will  the  North  Vietnamese  allow 
the  delivery  of  mail  to  these  men? 

I  do  not  know. 

Time  passes. 

When  will  the  North  Vietnamese  allow 
the  wives  and  the  children  of  these  men 
to  know  if  they  are  alive  or  dead,  sick  or 
well? 

I  do  not  know. 

Time  passes. 

If  life  IS  indeed  a  long  lesson  in  hu- 
mility, then  it  matters  not  how  long  we 
live,  but  how.  Without  life,  time  is  but 
death.  In  prison,  time  is  without  life. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  passing  for  the 
American  men  held  prisoners. 


PROBLEMS    OF    AGING    IN    RURAL 
AREAS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
2,  the  Specijil  Committee  on  Aging  con- 
tinues Its  exploration  of  the  problems  of 
older  Americans  in  rural  areas.  Among 
the  witnesses  we  were  privileged  to  hear 
was  Dr.  Roger  S.  Leach,  field  program 
coordinator  for  the  cooperative  extension 
service  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Dr.  Leach  described  a  nutrition  educa- 
tion program  in  Maine  which  has  had 


great  impact  on  the  senior  citizens  em- 
ployed as  nutrition  aides  and  their  com- 
mimities.  Dr.  Leach  also  pointed  up  most 
articulately  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
elderly  poor  whose  problems  are  often 
not  visible  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks and  my  statement  at  the  hearing 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maine's    Senior     Service    Corps    Nutrition 
Aide  Pro(;r.\m 

(Statement   of   Dr,   Roger   S.    Leach) 

M.une  is  luiown  to  both  residents  and  non- 
residents as  "Vacatlonland".  Few  people  real- 
ize that  Maine  is  the  northernmost  state  in 
Appalachla  and  approximately  23';  of  its 
nearly  one  million  people  live  on  Incomes 
that  fit  the  poverty  guidelines.  Currently  ap- 
proximately 75.000  people  are  participating 
in  the  donated  conunodities  or  food  stamp 
programs. 

The  Maine  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice initiated  a  Nutrition  Aide  Program  in 
November  of  1968  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
effort  in  nutrition  education.  This  initial  ef- 
fort has  now  been  expanded  to  include 
twelve  o:  our  sixteen  counties  in  one  of  these 
three  separately  funded  nutrition  aide  proj- 
ects: (1)  The  Expanded  Nutrition  Education 
Program,  funded  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  (2)  The  Volunteer  Nutrition 
Aide  Program,  supported  by  a  grant  from 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
(3)  The  Senior  Corps  Nutrition  Aide  Proj- 
ect, contracted  with  the  State  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  funded  through  the 
National  Council  on  Aging. 

The  Expanded  Nutrition  Education  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  provides  supporting  materials  for 
both  professional  staff  and  aides  In  all  of  our 
nutrition  education  projects  as  well  as  direct 
funding  for  the  employment,  training,  and 
supervision  of  50  to  60  nutrition  aides. 

The  volunteer  nutrition  aide  program, 
"Mobilizing  Volunteers  for  Personal  and 
Community  Growth",  la  a  one-  or  two-year 
demonstration  project  (depending  on  avail- 
ability of  funds)  with  an  objective  of  re- 
cruiting, training,  and  suppwrtlng  150  volun- 
teers over  a  two-year  period.  This  project  is 
based  on  these  assumptions:  that  (1)  there 
are  people  In  every  community  who  have 
time  and  a  need  to  do  something  useful  for 
others,  (2)  communities  should  be  given  en- 
couragement to  solve  their  own  problems, 
and  (3)  we  cannot  obtain  sufficient  funding 
to  employ  enough  aides  to  work  with  all  low 
income  families. 

The  Senior  Service  Corps  Nutrition  Aide 
Project  was  funded  in  January  of  1970.  Thir- 
ty half-time  aides  were  employed  by  the 
end  of  February.  All  were  65  years  of  age  or 
older  and  met  the  OEO  poverty  guidelines. 

The  basic  approach  for  all  of  our  projects 
has  been  the  same.  Before  aides  are  employed 
In  any  county,  local  and  state  level  Exten- 
sion staff  members  meet  with  representatives 
from  all  agencies  working  with  low  income 
families  In  the  area.  Outreach  workers,  child 
and  family  services,  public  health  nurses, 
Maine  Employment  Security  Commission, 
Diocesan  Bureau  of  Human  Relations,  Farm- 
er's Home  Administration,  and  others  are 
represented.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
an  understanding  whereby  all  agencies  feel 
that  this  aide  program  will  compliment  their 
Individual  activities.  If  such  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  we  will  not  Initiate  a 
program  In  that  county.  "With  our  limited 
resources,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  energy 
competing  with  other  agencies.  The  most 
desirable  arrangement  seems  to  be  an  In- 
teragency committee  on  recruiting,  training. 


supervision,  and  evaluation,  for  the  aide 
program. 

Direct  supervision  is  provided  by  Exten- 
sion professional  staff.  The  local  professional 
staff  also  conducts  the  training  of  the  aides 
with  assistance  from  the  State  Nutrition 
Specialist.  Initial  orientation  and  training 
of  one  or  two  weeks  Is  followed  by  weekly 
haif-day  sessions  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  project. 

Training  includes: 

1.  Getting  acquainted  with  each  other; 

2.  Getting  acquainted  with  the  Job  ahead: 

3.  Learning  to  be  a  helper; 

4.  How  to  prepare  meals  using  simple, 
low-cost  recipes; 

5.  How  to  plan  i.nd  prepare  well-balanced 
meals; 

6.  How  to  shop  for  food; 

7.  How  to  store  food; 

8.  The  value  and  use  of  food  stamp  and 
donated  food  programs; 

9.  An  understanding  of  basic  nutrition; 
and 

10.  How  to  become  better  managers  of  all 
resources. 

Although  this  project  has  been  In  opera- 
tion for  only  a  few  months.  It  Is  obvious 
that  it  has  become  extremely  meaningful  to 
the  recipients,  the  aides  and  the  communi- 
ties. The  meaning  is  captured  In  these  re- 
ports from  our  field  staff  and  aides. 

Zelma  reported  that  the  selectmen  said 
there  were  visible  changes  in  the  recipients 
of  donated  foods  in  his  community.  He 
meant  that  the  recipients  coming  in  to  the 
food  distribution  center  have  a  new  facial 
expression,  "they  look  pleased;  they  know 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  looked  down  on 
like  dogs,  but,  in  fact,  are  viewed  as  ladies". 
This  change  has  come  about  because  of  the 
Nutrition  Aides.  The  recipients  know  that 
when  they  go  to  their  monthly  food  distri- 
bution they  will  have  friends  there,  the 
Nutrition  Aides. 

Lucille  has  been  visiting  older  people  in 
her  area  and  realizes  that  she  cannot  visit 
them  often  enough,  so  she  has  asked  a  num- 
ber of  neighbors  if  they  might  consider  visit- 
ing these  people.  Lucille  is  excited  about 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  neighbors  are 
visiting  the  older  people  and  that  it  is  truly 
beneficial,  both  to  the  older  adult  as  well  as 
the  visitor.  It  is  sort  of  a  neighbor  to  neigh- 
bor approach. 

Mary  in  her  contacts  with  people  receiving 
donated  foods  learned  that  some  people  were 
not  using  corn  syrup  and  she  has  suggested 
a  modification  of  the  corn  syrup  using  a 
maple  flavoring  extract  so  that  it  tastes  Just 
like  "maple  syrup  ".  Mary  also  reported  that 
one  of  the  persons  she  provided  with  this 
corn  syrup  recipe  has  passed  it  on  to  a  co- 
participant  of  donated  foods.  This  helpful 
information  Is  being  recycled  among  the  re- 
cipients. In  addition,  Doris,  another  Nutri- 
tion Aide,  picked  this  Information  up  from 
Mary  and  is  passing  it  around  to  her  recip- 
ients. 

Mary  rep>orted  that  a  woman  receiving 
donated  commodities  said  to  her,  "Officials 
look  down  on  me.  but  you  made  me  feel 
welcome  and  treated  me  like  a  person". 

Dorothy,  one  of  four  of  York  County's 
Nutrition  Aides  who  attended  a  week's  train- 
ing In  certification  of  people  to  receive  do- 
nated foods,  said  that  the  selectmen  In  two 
communities  let  her  certify  people  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Her  work  Is 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  selectmen. 

Mary  reported  that  the  Nutrition  Aide 
program  to  her  was  like  a  breath  of  Spring. 
She  feels  a  new  spirit  and  is  living  now.  She 
feels  better  and  looks  forward  to  the  next 
day.  Stated  simply  she  said,  "I  feel  needed". 

Laurette  says  because  of  her  work  as  a 
Nutrition  Aide  she  does  not  have  time  to 
think  about  herself  and  her  problems — 
there  are  Just  too  many  other  people  to 
help.  The  Nutrition  Aide  program  has  been 
good  for  her  morale. 
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Mary  says.  "I  look  forward  to  Fridays  when 
all  the  Nutrition  Aides  and  staff  get  together; 
I  really  can't  wait  for  Fridays".  She  likes  the 
fellowship,  the  relationships  and  the  "school- 
ing". She  feels  treated  like  a  person  with 
value. 

EUn,  a  young  74-year-old  Nutrition  Aide, 
reported  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  "Conrad,  J 
may  have  wrinkles  on  the  outside,  but  I  don't 
have  a  one  on  the  inside!"  She  looked  Just 
like  a  young  girl,  full  of  life  and  radiance. 

Mara,  another  Nutrition  Aide,  summarized 
the  program  from  the  vantage  point  of  some- 
one deeply  Involved.  She  says: 

"We  find  such  situations  as  a  young  widow 
so  numbered  by  grief  that  even  her  Impend- 
ing motherhood  cannot  give  her  a  will  to 
llve-^or  a  very  elderly  man  who  has  lived  all 
alone  all  winter  on  nothing  but  potatoes,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  there  was  no  one  he 
could  ask  for  help,  no  one  who  cared.  We  may 
hear  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  under 
working  age,  whose  home  burned  with  all 
its  possessions. 

"We  may  find  elderly  people  too  feeble  or 
crippled  to  get  out  to  do  errands,  or  too 
apathetic  through  loneliness  to  even  prep>are 
their  own  meals.  We  have  found  people  who 
cannot  eat  properly  because  they  need  den- 
tures, or  cannot  see  without  glasses  they  can- 
not afford — people  imprisoned  through  lack 
of  a  crutch  or  wheelchair.  We  hear  of  sudden 
illness,  accident.  Job-loss,  discouragement, 
defeat.  These  things  are  our  Job.  Not  to  BUY 
a  crutch,  or  COOK  a  meal,  but  to  help  peo- 
ple regain  their  own  initiative,  and  restore 
their  pride  by  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

"Our  role  Is  to  stimulate  their  interest,  to 
provide  Information,  to  lead  and  guide  the 
needy  into  the  situations  where  their  own  ef- 
fort will  again  sustain  them.  Whether  the 
need  Is  financial  or  physical — intellectual  or 
spiritual,  we  must  train  ourselves  to  observe, 
in  every  circumstance,  the  loophole  through 
which  each  Individual  may  escape  his  predic- 
ament with  his  pride  and  his  p)ersonal  In- 
tegrity Intact.  This  program  also  offers  em- 
ployment to  older  adults.  I  think  one  of  the 
basic  precepts  on  which  this  program  was 
founded  Is  to  restore  to  the  aging  their  birth- 
right of  participation.  In  any  age  group,  pride 
In  accomplishment  Is  more  than  a  reward. 
It  Is  a  spur  to  further  accomplishment. 

"We  hope  we  will  see  this  program  ex- 
panded from  our  small  group  to  embrace 
every  senior  citizen  who  dares  to  hope  his 
usefulness  and  productivity  cannot  be  fin- 
ished. 

"The  Elder  Statesman's  role  in  service  to 
his  country  is  well  recognized.  The  Elder 
Citizen,  too,  has  Invaluable  contributions 
to  make  to  society  tlirough  his  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  and  exi>erlence. 

"A  unifying  force  such  as  this  program  can 
offer  these  older  citizens  many  more  reward- 
ing years  of  service,  from  which  our  entire 
culture  may  reap  Incalculable  benefits." 


Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Leach, 
for  your  excellent  statement.  How  many 
counties  does  the  program  cover? 

Dr.  Leach.  We  have  York  County,  Andro- 
scoggin County  and  northern  Aroostook. 

Senator  Muskie.  Rather  well  distributed 
over  the  state? 

Dr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Senator  Muskie.  How  many  low-Income 
families  are  you  now  assisting  with  the  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  Leach.  At  the  last  report,  we  were  work- 
ing directly  with  431,  I  l)elleve,  but  that  was 
about  a  month  ago  and,  of  course,  it  was 
Just  getting  started. 

Senator  Muskie.  The  latest  figure  I  have 
is  that  you  have  about  830. 

Dr.  Leach.  That  may  be  correct.  I  think 
that  may  be  what  has  happened  within  the 
last  month,  because  the  project  has  been 
expanding  quite  rapidly. 


Senator  Muskie.  The  statement  which  you 
put  in  the  record  Indicated  that  many  older 
citizens  are  reluctant  to  tise  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  touch  upon  the  rea- 
sons why  so  many  of  our  older  citizens  do 
not  now  tise  the  available  programs. 

Dr.  Leach.  I  think  one  of  the  main  reasons 
is  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  different 
types  of  people.  I  think  someone  made  the 
st.itement  we  are  dealing  with  the  poor  who 
have  grown  old  and  the  old  who  have  grown 
poor. 

Now  the  old  who  have  grown  poor  Just 
don't  think  In  terms  of  taking  what  they 
call  welfare;  they  are  too  proud.  They  need 
someone  to  go  out  and  establish  a  personal 
relationship  with  them,  become  a  friet^.d.  and 
then  take  them  by  the  hand  and  say,  "It  Is 
all  right,  this  is  a  program  that  is  for  you," 
and  take  them  in  and  get  them  certified. 

I  think  this  type  of  an  approach  Is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  reach  these  types 
of  people. 

Senator  Muskie.  Do  you  think  It  has  the 
most  value  with  respect  to  the  second  group; 
that  is,  the  older  poor? 

Dr.  Leach.  No,  I  think  it  is  of  equal  value 
to  the  pKJOr  who  have  grown  old.  I  think 
they  are  somewhat  more  receptive  to  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type,  but  they  have  still  got  to 
go  ask  for  something  in  order  to  reap  the 
benefits. 

Senator    Muskie.  Is    the    accessablllty    of 
t'l.ese  programs  a  limiting  factor? 
Dr    Leach.  You  mean  location? 
Senator  Muskie.  Yes. 

Dr.  Leach.  I  think  very  definitely.  We  have 
been  finding  people  who  would  like  to  have 
Rscn  certified,  but  the  roads  were  impassable 
or  they  could  not  get  out  to  the  certification 
center. 

It  does  take  transportation.  I  feel  very 
strongly — in  fact,  we  fee!  In  all  of  our  Nutri- 
tion Aide  Programs  that  one  very  valuable 
element  In  building  a  bridge  between  the 
low-Income  and  higher  Income  people  In  the 
community  Is  to  try  to  Involve  them  In  pro- 
viding things  like  transportation,  building 
an  organization.  We  find  very  frequently 
that  the  average  citizen  in  our  community 
does  not  undenitand  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  the  problems  of  the  p>oor. 

We  find  this  a  very  good  way  to  get  them 
r..-quainted  with  the  problems,  and,  after  all. 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have 
quite  an  influence  on  what  happens. 

Senator  Muskie.  Have  all  Maine  communi- 
ties been  receptive  to  these  programs?  What 
is  the  situation  now,  more  receptive?  Is  the 
absence  of  the  program  in  a  community  or 
i-ounty  a  limiting  factor? 

Dr.  Leach.  I  have  been  directly  Involved 
with  communities.  In  fact,  my  own  com- 
munity. I  live  m  Orono  and  the  first  state- 
ment made  was  that  there  were  no  poor  in 
Orono,  or.  at  the  most,  perhaps  20.  But  I 
think  it  Is  kind  of  pathetic. 

People  dont  really  understand,  they  don't 
know  the  situation.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  Is  lsu;k  of  education.  We 
must  build  the  bridge,  as  I  indicated  before, 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots,  so 
that  Aey  understand  the  situation  and  do 
sometning  about  it. 

Senator  Muskie.  In  other  words,  what  you 
are  saying  Is  that  the  poverty  of  a  lot  of 
people,  whether  It  comes  to  them  in  old  age 
or  Is  the  condition  in  which  they  have  lived 
all  their  lives,  is  not  visible  to  their  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Leach.  Absolutely  right. 
Senator  Muskie.  Is  this  because  of  reti- 
cence  or   Insensltlvlty   on   the   part  of   the 
community?  What  is  the  reason? 

Dr.  Leach.  I  think  we  consciously  have  to 
bring  people  together;  it  won't  happen  by 
itself.  We  drive  by  these  homes  and  we  don't 
realize  that  somebody  lives  there  or  the  prob- 
lems he  might  have — perhaps  it  Is  Insensl- 
tlvlty, blindness  or  Just  lack  of  awareness. 


Senator  Mcskie.  So  that  even  In  a  state 
with  small  communities  like  Maine  there  Is 
a  lack  of  communication. 
Dr.  Leach.  Very  definitely. 
Senator  Mubkie.  I  think  our  largest  city 
now  Is  68,000,  but  even  so  we  have  that  prob- 
lem. 

Do  you  find  that  the  most  rural  persons 
eligible  for  food  assistance  programs  would 
prefer  food  stamps  or  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs,  or  Is  there  any  distinction? 

Dr.  Leach.  I  really  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Since  they  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  really  don't  know  what  the 
choices  are.  I  think  some  of  them  have  said 
they  would  rather  have  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  of  course  for  us  the  donated  food 
does  provide  an  opportunity,  a  link  where 
we  can  get  In  and  at  least  share  recipes.  It 
provides  some  way  of  establishing  that  re- 
lationship which  is  very  Important. 

Senator  Muskib.  The  dietary  help  you  men- 
tioned In  the  10  points  Involved  in  the 
training — how  to  prepare  meals,  for  example, 
using  simple  low-cost  recipes.  This  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  valuable  service  to  pro- 
vide. Have  you  had  any  reactions  to  that 
yet?  Is  such  assistance  given  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  these  programs? 

Dr.  I^ach.  There  again  It  varies  with  the 
individual.  For  some  it  Is  very  helpful,  for 
others  we  have  not  reached  the  j)olnt  where 
we  can  work  on  dietary  habits.  It  takes  quite 
a  while  to  establish  a  relationship  where  you 
can  even  suggest  that  they  might  need  to 
improve  their  diets.  This  project  has  been 
of  such  short  duration  that  we  really  have 
not  gotten  too  far  Into  the  nutritional  as- 
pects. 

The  needs  are  there  and  over  time  we  wm 
be  able  to  deal  with  them. 

Senator  Muskie.  This  next  question  I  have 
probably  Is  not  answerable  In  light  of  the 
program's  short  experience,  but  I  would  like 
to  put  it  any  way. 

Those  elderly  that  you  contacted  In  your 
program,  what  percentage  have  nutritional 
deficiencies? 

Dr.  Leach.  I  anticipated  that  question,  but 
I  cannot  really  answer  it. 

Senator  Muskie.  Did  you  have  any  Impres- 
sion that  there  are  a  sizable  number  who 
have  nutritional  deficiencies? 

Dr.  Leach.  Yes,  there  are  and  It  Is  awfully 
h.^rd  to  put  your  finger  on  the  real  problem. 
Sometimes  these  people — as  one  of  the  aged 
referred  to — ere  quite  apathetic.  They  don't 
eat  well  and  then  because  they  don't  eat  well, 
they  dcn't  get  a  proper  alet  and  feel  more 
a.pathetic. 

It  is  a  kind  of  a  cycle  and  you  cannot  put 
your  finger  on  any  one  thing  and  say  that  is 
it.  Is  the  problem.  But  I  think  very  definitely 
a  high  percentage  of  our  elderly  people  do 
not  have  an  adequate  diet  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  feel  well. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  suppose  that  you  have 
a  special  problem  with  the  aged  Individual 
who  lives  by  himself  and  lacks  Incentives  to 
prepare  his  own  meals. 
Dr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Senator  Muskie  Is  that  In  your  program? 
Dr.  Leach.  Well,  Just  visiting  with  some  of 
these  individual  older  people  provides  some 
kind  of  an  incentive  for  them.  The  aide  may 
try  to  encourage  them  to  try  a  new  recipe  or 
Just  to  check  with  them  and  say,  "What  did 
you  have  for  breakfast  this  morning?" 

Once  they  establish  a  relationship  with 
them,  the  rest  follows.  You  don't  do  that  on 
the  first  visit. 

Senator  Muskie.  One  final  question :  Again 
you  may  not  have  the  experience  yet  to  an- 
swer It  but  I  will  ask  you.  At  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food  Nutrition  and 
Health  lost  December,  one  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations was  this: 

All  housing  programs  for  the  elderly,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  of  financing  or  spon- 
sorship, should  Include  meal  services  with 
proper  nutrition. 
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What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that? 
Dr.  Leach.  That  Is  quite  a  blanket  state- 
ment to  respond  to. 

Senator  Muskix.  Yes;  It  is. 

Dr.  L*ACH.  I  think  It  U  a  very  desirable 
thing.  I  am  sure  that  for  many  people  thla 
would  be  very  valuable.  I  also  feel  that  we 
want  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  take  away 
from  those  who  have  ability,  the  opportunity 
to  be  creative  and  prepare  their  own  meals. 
This  Is  a  creaUve  thing  for  women  prepar- 
ing the  meals  and  something  for  them  to  look 
forward   to.   It  keeps  their  mind  active. 

I  don't  think  you  can  make  an  Inclusive 
statement. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  I  was  driving  at  In 
the  question  Is  that  your  kind  of  program. 
your  kind  of  service  thus  provides  for  their 
additional  needs. 

Dr.  Leach.  Yes.  Recently,  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  that  In-school  lunch  pro- 
gram facilities  be  used  to  provide  a  meal  a 
day  for  some  of  our  senior  citizens.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  valuable  program.  I 
think  they  are  moving  In  this  direction  at 
the  present  time — not  the  school  lunch  nec- 
essarily— but  using  other  f8«:Ultles  they  have 
there 

Senator  Muskix.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate you.  Dr.  Leach,  on  this  program.  Our 
people  m  Maine  are  not  very  communica- 
tive by  nature  which  I  suspect  has  resulted 
in  the  neglect,  through  lack  of  exposure,  of  a 
lot  of  the  problems  that  we  ought  to  deal 
with. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you. 

Dr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  want  to  add  one  more  thing.  When  you 
were  asking  me  about  conmiunlcatlon — 
why  people  didn't  understand  the  problems 
of  the  low  Income — I  think  that  I  would 
only  be  fair  to  say  that  we  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  Maine  which  Is  very  deeply 
Ingrained  that  anyone  who  really  has  any 
ambition  will  get  out  In  his  own  way. 

It  Is  very  uncomfortable  to  confront  peo- 
ple on  this  Issue,  but  they  do  have  to  be 
confronted  I  am  convinced  of  that.  They 
have  to  be  shown  that  the  people  who  need 
these  programs  are  not  lazy,  that  really 
there  are  serious  problems  which  cause  them 
to  be  the  way  they  are. 

Senator  Muskiz.  Thank  you. 

STATTitXNT    OF    SENATOR     EDMUND     S.     MUSKIT 

Mr  Chairman,  the  hearing  today  U  timely 
and  appropriate  because  the  7  million  older 
Americans  In  Rural  areas  have  too  often 
been  overlooked  or  Ignored. 

They  are  probably  among  our  most  "for- 
gotten Americans." 

They  are  forgotten  because  their  retire- 
ment Income  needs  are  not  met  by  social 
security  or  old  age  assistance. 

Their  nu»Tltlonal  needs,  although  aided 
by  the  food  stamp  and  commodities  distri- 
bution programs,  are  largely  unmet  because 
of  gaps  In  these  programs  and  woefully  In- 
adequate funding  In  fact,  our  20  million 
older  Americans  probably  constitute  the 
most  uniformly  malnourished  segment  of 
our  population. 

The  depths  and  extremes  of  this  "hunger 
crisis"  are  most  acute  among  the  elderly  In 
rural  areas 

Many  are  hungry  or  malnourished  simply 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  enough 
food 

In  far  too  many  Instances,  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  buying  food  or 
necessary  prescription  drugs  to  maintain 
their  health.  And.  too  often,  both  needs  suf- 
fer Irreparably. 

When  food  assistance  programs  are  avail- 
able, other  problems  present  formidable  ob- 
stacles 

Lack  of  adequate  transportation  can  Im- 
pose an  almost  Impossible  barrier  for  those 
who  must  travel  great  distances  to  receive 
free  food  at  distribution  points. 

Of    the    118.000   senior   citizens   in   Maine, 


for  example,  only  40.000  have  drivers  licenses, 
leaving  almost  80,000  with  no  lounediate  ac- 
cess to  transp>ortation. 

Palling  health  can  make  It  difficult  to  walk 
to  the  local  welfare  office  to  apply  for  food 
stamps  or  stand  In  long  lines  to  receive  food 
stamps  In  banks.  It  may  also  be  Impossible 
for  senior  citizens  to  walk  to  market  to  pur- 
chase food  or  carry  heavy  packages  to  their 
homes. 

Fortunately,  some  steps  are  being  taken 
to  ease  the  nutrition  crisis  of  the  senior  citi- 
zen In  rural  areas  of  America. 

One  such  undertaking  is  the  senior  serv- 
ice corps  nutrition  aide  program  which  Is 
described  In  detail  this  morning  by  Dr. 
Roger  Leach.  Outstanding  accomplishments 
have  been  achieved  by  this  program. 

For  example,  one  nutrition  aide  located 
an  elderly  man  who  had  been  living  on 
potatoes,  apples  and  beans  for  an  entire  win- 
ter After  several  calls,  the  malnourished 
older  man  agreed  to  apply  for  donated  com- 
modities. He  Is  now  gainfully  employed  after 
being  Jobless  for  several  years. 

In  another  senior  service  corps  program 
In  Maine,  aides  have  been  assigned  to  com- 
munity action  agencies  In  nine  "Hunger 
Coiuitles"  designated  by  the  citizens  board 
of  Inquiry  into  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
They  have  worked  as  helpers  In  surplus  food 
certification  and  distribution,  resulting  in 
the  certification  of  38.000  persons  for  sur- 
plus foods  In  areas  which  previously  had  no 
program.  In  Presque  Isle.  Maine,  alone.  S'/i 
tons  of  badly  needed  surplus  foods  were  dis- 
tributed In  one  month. 

Other  outstanding  senior  citizen  projects 
In  Maine  are  currently  being  funded  under 
titles  III  and  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Grants  to  21  community  organizations  have 
resulted  In  80  community  centers  for  senior 
citizens  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  community  centers  have  helped 
senior  citizens  find  new  careers  as  well  as 
meaningful    volunteer    opportunities. 

The  senior  feeding  program  In  the  Water- 
ville  Center  provides  balanced  meals  for 
about  300  people  once  a  day,  five  days  a 
week.  In  Portland,  two  senior  centers  pro- 
vide meals  along  with  other  services  to  older 
{jersons. 

We  need  to  expand  such  nutrition  pro- 
grams to  rural  areas  where  they  are  so  badly 
needed. 

The  problems  of  senior  citizens  In  Maine 
are  symptomatic  of  those  besetting  the 
elderly  throughout  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  forgotten  In  the  past,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  overlooked  In  the  future 
unless  major  policy  changes  are  made  now. 
In  the  area  of  nutrition,  we  must  ask 
pressing  questions : 

Why  do  so  many  senior  citizens  lack  ade- 
quate food?  And  how  many  are  slowly  starv- 
ing that  we  have  not  yet  discovered? 

What  Is  a  realistic  expenditure  to  ensure 
that  each  senior  citizen  has  a  nutritious  diet? 
How  can  we  make  our  present  food  as- 
sistance programs  more  responsive  to  need? 
In  the  wealthiest  Nation  In  the  world,  with 
a  gross  national  product  approaching  %\  tril- 
lion. It  Is  unconscionable  to  delay  In  finding 
the  answers. 


pnT.T.q  OF  THE  PORT  LAUDERDALE 
NEWS  AND  SUN  SENTINEL  SHOW 
STRONG  SUPPORT  OF  PRESmENT 
NIXON  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  various 
newspapers  in  Florida  have  been  con- 
ducting polls  of  their  readers  concerning 
the  President's  decision  to  send  troops 
into  Cambodia. 

The  Port  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel  have  recently  conducted  such 
a  poll.  Yesterday,  I  brought  the  results  of 
the  Sun  Sentinel  poll  to  the  attention  of 


the  Senate.  Today  I  call  attention  to  the 
combined  totals  of  the  poll  of  both  news- 
paF>ers. 

To  put  the  results  in  the  words  of  the 
editor  and  publisher.  Jack  W.  Gore: 

A  very  large  majority  of  our  readers  who 
participated  In  the  poll  registered  their  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  and 
his  program  for  ending  the  war  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  me  from  Mr.  Gore  and  the  results 
of  the  polls  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

FoKT  Lauderdale  News, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  June  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Ottrnet, 
VS.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  As  you  may  have  already  heard. 
The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  The  Sun- 
Sentinel  conducted  a  poll,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  sound  out  the  sentiment  of  our 
readers  in  regard  to  President  Richard 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  into 
Cambodia  and  on  two  amendments  currently 
under  discussion  In  the  Congress  to  curtail 
public  funds  for  the  Cambodian  operation 
and  to  force  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  next 
year. 

Attached  herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  questions  we  used  In  that  poll,  together 
with  the  results  of  the  balloting  as  reflected 
by  the  ballots  returned  to  The  News. 

I  think  you  will  find  results  very  interest- 
ing Inasmuch  as  they  reveal  that  "a  very 
large  majority  of  our  readers  who  participat- 
ed in  the  poll  registered  their  approval  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  and  his  pro- 
gram for  ending  the  war  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

For  your  Information,  The  News  made  no 
editorial  attempt  to  influence  this  poll  In  any 
fashion.  We  merely  presented  the  Issues  to 
our  readers  along  with  the  information  that 
the  final  result  of  the  poll  would  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Florida  Congressional 
delegation. 

This  we  are  now  doing  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  receive  any  comments  you  might 
wish  to  make. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  W.  Gore, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Results  or  Poll 

1.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  dis- 
patch of  troops  Into  Cambodia  to  destroy 
enemy  sanctuary  and  protect  American 
troops,  a  mission  that  Is  to  be  completed  by 
June  30?  Yes,  6.973:  No,  787. 

2.  Do  you  support  the  Cooper-Church  Res- 
olution that  would  cut  off  federal  funds  for 
retaining  U.S.  troops  In  Cambodia  after  June 
30?  Yes.  1.010:  No.  6,602. 

3.  Do  you  support  a  House  version  of  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  that  would 
require  removing  all  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  by  June  30.  1971?  Yes.  1,342:  Nc. 
6.004. 

4.  Should  the  U.S.  hold  out  for  a  military 
victory  In  South  Vietnam?  Yes.  4.162;  No. 
2,865. 


DELAY  ON  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
PASSPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  failure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  take 
final  action  on  the  bill  to  extend  the 
golden  eagle  passport  is  causing  chaos 
among  users  of  the  passport  and  in  the 
Government  departments  which  admin- 
ister the  golden  eagle  jyassport  program. 
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The  passport  idea  has  more  than 
proved  itself  in  the  5  years  it  has  been 
in  operation.  Thousands  of  Americans 
have  been  purchasing  a  passport  each 
year  to  provide  admittance  to  all  Federal 
recreational  areas,  including  national 
parks  and  monuments. 

The  passport  expired  on  March  31  of 
this  year.  Last  September,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  expiration  date,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  extending  the  golden  eagle 
passport  and  sent  it  to  tlie  House.  Now, 
nearly  a  year  later,  the  bill  has  just 
been  put  on  the  calendar,  and  a  rule 
granted — but  it  still  has  not  been  i>assed. 

In  what  I  hope  will  be  a  spur  to  the 
other  body  to  take  action  quickly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  colunm  written  by  Don 
Brooks  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
June  2,  which  indicates  the  "utter  con- 
fusion" which  now  reigns  because  of  the 
Hous  delay.  I  might  add  that  my  ofBce 
in  Salt  Lake  City  probably  receives  as 
many  calls  about  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port as  do  the  Government  agencies  in- 
volved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OoLOEN  Eagle's  Demise  Leaves  Utter 

Confusion  Behind 

(By  Don  Brooks) 

Tag  along  with  the  Dead  Fish  Editor  now. 
If  you  win,  while  he  does  a  bit  of  eavesdrop- 
ping at  certain  places  in  the  Federal  Office 
Building.  The  FBI  need  not  be  concerned. 
The  Q-Man  wigwam  gets  a  wide  berth. 

Quiet  now,  please!  We  are  In  the  recep- 
tionist's office  of  the  Wasatch  National  For- 
est. Phones  are  are  ringing  like  crazy.  Rachel 
Davenport  answers  one  line : 

"Yes.  mam.  I'll  talk  to  you  about  the 
Golden  Eagle.  No,  mam.  The  Golden  Eagle 
program  is  not  In  operation  right  now.  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  made  a  final  decision  on 
extending  It. 

"Yes,  we  can  sell  you  a  Forest  Service  rec- 
reation lands  permit.  It  costs  $7  and  allows 
you  to  use  recreation  facilities  such  as  Im- 
proved campgrounds  on  all  national  forests. 
You  may  buy  It  here  or  at  other  Forest  Serv- 
ice offices.  You're  welcome,  mam." 

Marie  Manteca  Is  on  another  line: 

"No,  sir.  The  Forest  Service  i>ermlt  will  not 
get  you  Into  Yellowstone  or  other  national 
parks.  It  is  good  only  on  Forest  Service  rec- 
reation areas.  I  don't  know  why.  sir.  We  will 
exchange  it  for  a  Golden  Eagle  passport  If 
and  when  that  program  Is  extended  by  Con- 
gress. When  will  that  be?  We  haven't  any 
Idea,  sir." 

national  park  omcE 

We  now  tippy-toe  up  a  couple  of  flights  to 
the  National  Park  Service  office  on  the  sixth 
deck.  Sarah  Faron  Is  talking  over  the  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell : 

"All  I  can  tell  you  is  if  fees  were  charged 
last  year,  then  they  vrtll  be  charged  again 
this  year.  Now,  we  do  not  have  a  passport  as 
yet  which  will  be  good  on  all  national  parks, 
i  don't  know  If  we  will  get  one. 

"Yellovretone?  So  much  i>er  day  for  each 
vehicle.  No.  that  permit  would  be  no  good 
for  entering  a  campground  on  the  Teton  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  Forest  Service  has  It's  own 
fee  system.  You  must  contact  them." 

So  It  goes.  John  Q.  Public  accepted  the 
Grolden  Eagle  program.  He  found  It  a  very 
handy  piece  of  cardboard  to  take  care  of  his 
summer  recreation  needs. 

And  now  John  Q.  Is  utterly  confused.  I 
know,  because  I  stuck  around  the  Forest 
Service  office  with  Rachel  and  Marie  for  an 
hour  Monday  and  heard  them  attempt  to 
explain  the   messed-up  situation  that  now 


exists.  I  even  pitched  in  and  answered  a  few 
calls  myself. 

One  of  them  was  from  a  little  girl  who  said 
she  had  been  told  by  her  teacher  to  find  out 
"what  the  poor  people  are  going  to  do?" 

I  dunno,  little  gal,  I  dunno.  Ask  Congress. 
Ask  when  In  heck  the  Golden  Eagle  is  going 
to  fiy  again ! 


POLISH    ARMED    FORCES    DAY    IN 
FRANCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  June  20- 
21,  1970,  has  been  declared  Polish  Armed 
Forces  Day  in  France. 

This  event  will  honor  the  many  brave 
and  valiant  Polish  soldiers  who  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  France  and  Europje 
during  World  War  n. 

Commemorating  this  30th  anniversary 
two  monuments  will  be  unveiled  in  the 
cities  of  Lagarde  and  E>ampheres.  The 
monuments  will  pay  due  tribute  to  these 
brave  men  and  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  their  brave  and  heroic  acts. 

Many  of  the  veterans  being  honored 
are  now  living  in  our  country.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  note  this  event  and 
add  our  congratulations. 


USDA  COOPERATIVE  POLICIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperation  is  a  strategic  concept 
in  the  government  of  the  Nation. 

The  cooperative  principle  as  inter- 
preted by  the  many  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion in  forming  organizations  to  accom- 
plish what  they  could  not  accomplish 
alone,  is  an  equally  strategic  factor  in 
the  history  of  growth  and  development 
of  our  agriculture  and  to  its  future. 

The  imp>ortance  of  cooperatives  to 
agriculture  has  never  been  so  empha- 
tically outlined  by  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  it  was  recently  by  Secretary 
Hardin  In  a  policy  memorandum  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  personnel. 

Because  the  statement  offers  such  defi- 
nite support  and  requires  action  to  im- 
plement these  principles  to  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  receive  the  wide  distri- 
bution deserved  by  having  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sccrztart's  Memorandum  No.  1697:  USDA 
FH3L1CY  ON  Cooperatives 

Farmers  and  other  rural  residents  have 
long-recogniaed  cooperative  action  as  an 
effective  Instrument  to  help  them  adjust  to  a 
dynamic  society.  A  progressive  farm  policy 
includes  support  for  those  who  seek  to  help 
themselves  through  conartruetlve  group 
action. 

Forty-one  years  ago.  Congress  approved 
the  Ap^cultural  Marketing  Act.  In  it.  Con- 
gress said:  ".  .  .  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  protnote  the  effec- 
tive merchandising  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  so 
that  the  Industry  of  agriculture  will  be 
placed  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with 
other  industries  ...  by  encouraging  tiie  or- 
ganization of  producers  into  effective  asso- 
ciations or  corpoi  atlons  under  their  own  con- 
trol for  greater  unity  of  effort  In  marketing 
and  by  promoting  the  establishment  and 
financing  of  a  farm  marketing  system  of 
producer-owned  and  producer-controJled  co- 
operative associations  and  other  eigeacles." 


In  addition.  Congress  has  by  law  author- 
ized the  Department — 

To  help  farmers  Improve  their  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives  by 
studjrlng  their  organization  and  o?>erations 
and  providing  assistance  to  managemeat; 

To  promote  the  knowledge  of  cooperative 
principles  and  practices; 

To  use  cooperatives  in  its  price  support, 
commodity  loan,  crop  Insurance,  and  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders  programs; 

To  lend  money  to  cooperatives  for  electric 
and  telephone  service; 

To  assist  rural  people  and  their  commu- 
nities to  Improve  ttoeir  economic  and  social 
positions  through  effective  self-help  pro- 
grams and  credit: 

To  encourage  Joint  action  of  farmers  by 
eliminating  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
handlers  against  farmers  who  are  members 
of  a  cooperative. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  carry 
out  the  full  Intent  and  spirit  of  these  laws 
and  to  offer  maximum  encouragement  to 
cooperatives  as  a  means  of  Improving 
farmers'  Incomes  and  developing  rural  Amer- 
ica. It  is  imperative  that  we  renew  and  con- 
tlnotisly  strengthen  our  efforts  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  direct — 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  each  Agency  in 
the  Department — 

To  reexamine  each  year  each  of  his  pro- 
grams and,  where  necessary,  reshape  them  to 
carry  out  the  full  Intent  of  the  law  and 
Department  policy  so  as  to  offer  maximum 
encouragement  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sound,  cooperatives:  and 

To  rejwrt  each  year  on  such  redirection  of 
programs  as  be  has  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Memorandum  and  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage cooperative  growth  and  development. 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary  to  analyze  these 
reports  and  recommend  to  me  such  action 
as  he  believes  is  necessary  to  Implement  effec- 
tively this  Memorandum. 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1540,  dated 
July  9.   1963,  la  hereby  repealed, 

CurroRD  M.  HAEonf, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


THE  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  GE2<OCIDE 
TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  the  other  hu- 
man rights  conventions  before  Senate 
committees  are  of  such  universal  interest 
and  significance  as  to  attact  imusually 
broad  and  active  public  sui>port.  Some 
54  major  national  organizations  have  of- 
ficially joined  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Human  Rights  and  Genocide  Trea- 
ties. These  organizations  differ  widely  in 
their  primary  concerns  and  constituen- 
cies. They  range  from  the  national  board 
of  the  YMCA  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  to  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  take  action  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  pajtly  due 
to  the  American  Bar  Association's  fail- 
ure to  endorse  it.  But  this  year  even  the 
ABA'S  House  of  Delegates  came  within 
four  votes  of  giving  its  approval  to  the 
Convention.  The  spirited  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  ABA  indicates  that  it 
has  no  decisive  or  overwhelming  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  ratification. 

Now  I  ask  the  Senate:  Should  we 
continue  to  withhold  action  on  the  basis 
of  the  lack  of  support  from  an  organi- 
zation which  is  almost  evenly  divided 
on  the  question  of  the  Convention?  Or 
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should  we  rather  heed  what  I  believe  is 
the  majority  opinion  in  this  country  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  believe  that  the  position  taken  by 
the  54  organizations  which  are  members 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human 
Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties  better  rep- 
resents this  country's  opinion  and  na- 
tional interests  than  does  the  position 
of  the  ABA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Genocide  Treat- 
ies be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

.\D  Hoc  CoMMirrrE  on  the  Human  Rights 
AND  Oewocide  Treaties 

LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

.\merlcan  Baptist  Convention. 

.\merlcan  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Khlcal  Union. 

National  Women's  Conference,  American 
Ethlc-il  Union. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

.American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Roumanian  National  Committee. 

.\mertcan  Veterans  Committee. 

.Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Baha'l  National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
US 

Bnai  B'rtth. 

Bnal  B'rtth  Women. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  AFL- 
CIO 

Episcopal  Chtirch. 

Farband  Labor  Zionist  Order. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

Hadassah.  The  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Internulonal  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Unicm.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

Internatlon*!  Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  for  Indtistrial  Democracy. 

National  .Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

National  .Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Board,  YWCA. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Ad- 
\-lsory  Council. 

National  Conference  of  ChxistLans  and 
Jews. 

National  GouncU  of  Jewish  Women. 

Methodist  Church,  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns. 

Poale  Zlon.  United  Labor  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

Quaker  UJI    Office.  ^ 

Retail.  Wholesale  &  Depamnent  Store 
Union.  AFL-CIO. 

Textile  W(^kers  Union  of  America,  AFlr- 
CIO. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 

Ukrainian  National  Association. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unltarian-Unlversallst  Association. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

Women  United  for  the  United  Nations. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

Workmen's  Circle 


World  Federalists,  USA, 

World  Jewish  Congress,  American  Section. 
Conference   of    U.N.    Representatives,    UNA- 
USA. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  USA. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr,  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  May  21, 
1970,  I  was  honored  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Junior  Achievement  "Fu- 
ture Unlimited"  Banquet  at  the  Marriott 
Twin  Bridges  Motel. 

However,  I  must  say  the  real  high 
point  of  the  evening  for  all  of  those  in 
attendance,  including  myself,  was  a  talk 
by  Cynthia  Wilson  on  the  subject  of 
Junior  Achievement  and  its  impact  upon 
her  philosophy  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  in  my  13  years  of  public  life — 
some  good  and  some  not  so  good — but 
this  surely  must  rank  among  tlie  best. 
This  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  invite 
attention  to  it  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Cynthia  Wilson 

You  have  come  here  tonight  expecting  me 
to  tell  you  about  my  three  years  In  Junior 
Achievement,  to  tell  you  about  the  three 
years  that  changed  my  life.  But  that  Is  not 
whAt  I'm  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  Junior  Achievement  caused  me  to  dis- 
cover about  this  country,  about  society,  and 
about  myself;  and  I  will  begin  with  America. 

To  the  glory  of  mankind,  for  a  luUque 
time  in  hlatory,  there  existed  a  country  of 
money — and  I  have  no  greater,  more  rever- 
ent tribute  to  pay  to  America.  For  a  country 
of  money  means  a  country  of  reason.  Justice, 
production,  freedom  and  achievement.  Man's 
mind  and  money  were  set  free,  and  for  the 
first  time,  there  were  no  fortunes-by-con- 
quest, only  fortunes  by  work.  But  today, 
money  U  widely  regarded  as  the  root  of  all 
evU.  Has  the  question  ever  been  asked,  what 
is  the  root  of  money?  Money  Is  an  Imple- 
ment of  exchange  which  ■will  not  exist  un- 
less there  are  goods  produced,  and  men  able 
to  produce  them.  Money  Is  the  concrete  shape 
of  the  abstract  principle  that  men  who  wish 
to  deal  with  one  another  must  deal  by  choice, 
and  give  value  for  value.  Is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered evil? 

Junior  Achievement  -fed  me  to  question 
the  attitude  of  self-righteous  persecution  of 
business  by  society.  'When  business  has  given 
so  much  to  society,  when  business  has  cre- 
ated countless  innovati(»is  and  products  to 
•I  Improve  every  individual's  life  and  make  It 
a  little  easier,  when  business  has  opened  new 
Job  possibilities  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore; for  all  of  these  business  is  condemned. 
Often  singled  out  as  the  major  cause  of  so- 
ciety's Ills.  Industries  have  been  cited  as 
purveyors  of  "ruthless  competition",  where 
a  man  is  Judged  solely  on  his  ability  alone, 
not  on  his  need,  his  education,  or  his  color. 
Is  this  to  be  considered  evil?  Does  society 
persecute  business  because  it  gives  no  ad- 
vantage to  anyone?  Because  it  doesn't  staxX, 
off  giving  the  higher  salary  to  the  needier 
man?  Because  business  can't  reward  any- 
thing but  ability? 

Business,  and  the  product  of  business — 
money— demands  of  a  person  the  recognition 
that  men  must  work  for  their  own  benefit, 
not  for  their  own  Injury,  for  their  satisfac- 
tion, not  their  suffering.  Junior  Achieve- 
ment caused  me  to  discover  the  symbol 
of  America — the  symbol  that  has  been  slan- 


dered, ignored,  corrupted  and  condemned — 
the  dollar  sign. 

The  dollar  sign  symbolizes  money,  and 
money  demands  that  you  sell  not  j-our  In- 
competence to  men's  stupidity,  but  your 
talent  to  their  intelligence.  And  when  men 
live  by  trade,  with  reason,  not  force,  as  the 
final  judge,  It  is  the  best  product,  the  best 
performance,  the  man  of  best  Judgment  and 
highest  ability  that  will  always  win. 

Money  will  not  purchase  happiness  for 
the  man  who  has  no  conception  of  his  de- 
sires. Money  will  not  buy  knowledge  for  the 
fool,  or  esteem  for  the  coward,  or  respect  for 
the  unfit.  The  man  who  damns  money  has 
obtained  it  dishoneetly;  the  man  who  honors 
it  has  earned  it. 

Junior  Achievement  was  the  catalyst  that 
sparked  a  desire  in  me  to  learn  why  America's 
economic  system.  Capitalism,  was  never  cited 
as  the  reason  for  America's  greatness.  Cap- 
italism, and  Its  monogram,  the  dollar  sign, 
have  been  Ignored  too  long.  Money  is  the 
barometer  of  ^society's  virtue.  'When,  In  a 
society,  tradli^^rs  done  not  by  choice,  but  by 
coercion;  when  money  is  flowing  to  those 
who  deal,  not  In  products,  but  in  favors; 
when  men  get  riches  by  graft  and  by  influ- 
ence, rather  than  by  work;  when  corruption 
is  accepted  and  rewarded,  and  honesty  be- 
comes self-sacriflce,  you  may  know  your  so- 
ciety is  doomed.  Until  and  unless  it  Is  ac- 
knowledged that  money  is  the  root  of  good, 
we  are  asking  for  our  own  armageddon. 
When  money  ceases  to  be  the  ux)l  by  which 
men  dc;il  with  one  another,  then  men  be- 
come the  tools  of  men. 

Junior  Achievement  was  the  beginning  of 
a  change  in  my  philosophy  of  life;  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  set  of  values  and  principles 
that  were  to  determine  the  basis  of  what 
I  believe  In.  Junior  Achievement  led  me  to 
realize  that  each  man  should  advance  as  far 
as  his  own  efforts  can  take  him.  Wealth  is 
the  product  of  man's  capacity  to  think. 
Money  is  made — made  by  the  efforts  of  hon- 
est men.  each  to  the  degree  of  his  own 
ability.  Then,  advancing  as  far  as  one's  own 
talents  and  energy  allow,  man  develops  pride 
in  himself  and  his  work.  Man's  highest  recog- 
nized value  is  his  own  pride,  which  has  to 
be  earned;  the  attaining  of  your  goals 
which  Is  made  possible  by  the  creation 
of  your  own  character — that  your  character, 
your  emotions,  your  desires,  your  actions, 
are  all  products  of  the  premises  of  your  mind. 
And  man  must  shapw  his  soul  in  the  Image  of 
his  moral  ideal,  that  he  is  born  able  to  create, 
but  must  create  by  choice.  Junior  Achieve- 
ment asked  of  me  that  I  question  the  ac- 
cusations and  demands  directed  toward 
American  Industries  and  industrialists,  de- 
mands that  every  man  born  is  entitled  to 
received  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  with  no 
effort  on  his  part,  as  his  birthright.  To  re- 
ceive it — from  whom?  No  answer.  That  every 
man  owns  an  equal  share  of  the  technological 
advances  created  in  the  world.  Created — by 
whom?  No  answer.  That  intellectuals  who 
flutter  around  the  globe  and  return  to  de- 
liver the  message  that  the  backward  peoples 
of  the  world  demand  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Demand — of  whom?  No  answer. 

This  country  cannot  survive  on  the  moral- 
ity of  sacrifice.  It  was  not  built  by  men  who 
sought  handouts.  Prom  its  beginnings  this 
nation  was  a  threat  to  the  ancient  rule  of 
tyranny  and  dictatorship.  In  the  brilliant, 
energy-filled  burst  of  Its  youth,  this  coun- 
try displaced  to  an  unbelieving  world  what 
greatness  was  possible  to  man,  what  happi- 
ness was  possible  on  earth. 

America's  system  has  to  be  rebuilt  on  the 
moral  permlse  on  which  It  was  founded,  the 
premise  that  man  is  an  end  In  himself,  not  a 
means  to  the  ends  of  others.  That  man's 
freedom,  his  life,  his  happiness,  are  his  by 
inalienable  right.  This  country  will  then  be- 
come once  again  a  haven  for  a  vanishing 
spwcies;  the  rational  individual.  The  political 
system  that  will  be  in  existence  is  contained 
in  a  single  moral  standard — man  can  obtain 
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no  values  from  others  by  force.  Every  man 
win  stand  or  fall,  live  or  die,  by  his  own  ra- 
tional Judgment.  Man's  proper  stance  Is  In 
an  upright  position,  with  an  Intransigent 
mind,  and  a  stride  that  travels  limitless 
roads. 

This  world  can  be  won — It  is  real.  It  exists, 
and  It  Is  possible. 

Thanks  to  Junior  Achievement  for  being 
what  It  is. 

RETIREMENT  OF  CARTHA  D. 
DeLOACH  FROM  THE  FBI 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Cartha  D.  DeLoach  announced  his 
retirement  as  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Deke  DeLoach,  considered  the  No.  3 
man  in  the  Bureau,  has  ser^'ed  as  an 
assistant  to  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
since  1965,  and  in  that  capacity  he  super- 
uses  all  investigations  and  crime  record 
operations  of  the  FBI.  He  joined  tlie 
Bureau  in  1942.  and  over  the  past  28 
years  he  compiled  an  illtistrious  record  in 
Federal  law  enforcement. 

I  know  that  his  services  will  be  sorely 
missed  when  he  leaves  the  Bureau  on 
July  20,  Deke  DeLoach  is  my  warm,  long- 
time friend,  and  I  know  other  Senators 
join  me  in  wishing  him  every  success  and 
happiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  outlining  Mr.  DeLoach's  serv- 
ice to  the  Bureau,  and  two  articles  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  regarding 
his  announced  retirement  from  the  FBI. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector, Federal  Bureau  of  Investig.^tion, 
May  1,  1969 

Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  who  was  bom  July  20, 
1920,  in  Claxton,  Georgia,  attended  Gordon 
Military  College,  BarnesvUle,  Georgia;  South 
Georgia  College.  Douglas,  Georgia;  and  Stet- 
son University,  Deland,  Florida.  During  his 
college  years  he  played  varsity  football.  Mr. 
DeLoach  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  Stetson  and  subsequently  attended  its 
Law  School.  He  was  given  a  "Distinguished 
Alumni "  award  by  this  Institution  In  Novem- 
ber, 1958,  and  a  similar  award  by  Stetsons 
Alumni  Association  in  February,  1966.  The 
Pi  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  presented  him  an  award  in  1966. 
He  received  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
grees from  Stetson  University  In  1966  and 
from  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  In 
1968. 

Mr.  DeLoach,  who  Is  married  and  the 
father  of  seven  children,  was  appointed  a 
Special  Agent  in  the  FBI  in  December,  1942. 
After  his  training  period,  he  served  In  the 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Field 
Divisions.  In  August,  1944,  he  left  the  FBI 
temporarily  for  duty  In  the  United  States 
Navy  and  returned  In  April.  1946.  Upon  his 
return,  he  was  again  assigned  to  Cleveland 
after  which  he  served  in  a  supervisory  capac- 
Itv  at  FBI  Headquarters.  In  October,  1951, 
he  Was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Inspector 
and  In  January,  1959,  was  designated  an 
Assistant  Director.  In  December,  1965,  he 
became  an  Assistant  to  the  Director,  and  In 
this  capacity  he  supervises  all  Investigative 
and  crime  records  operations  of  the  FBI. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Legion  for  many  years,  he  has  served  as 
Department  Commander  and  National  Vice 
Commander  and  now  is  Chairman  of  the 
National  Public  Relations  Commission.  He 
was  named  "Man  of  the  Tear"  in  the  Legion 
by    the    State    Commanders    Society    at   the 
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Legion's  National  Convention  In  1963.  In 
September,  1964,  he  received  the  annual 
President's  Award  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  distinguished  public  service. 

On  May  12, 1967,  the  President  of  St.  John's 
College,  Washington,  D.C.,  presented  Mr.  De- 
Loach  the  President's  Medal  of  St.  John's 
College.  He  was  presented  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  by  FYeedoms  Founda- 
tion of  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  In  1967, 
1968  and  1969.  He  was  selected  for  member- 
ship In  the  International  Platform  Associa- 
tion In  September,  1967,  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  that  orgarUzatlon,  and  selected 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Ophthalmic  Research  Foundation  in  1968. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  5,  1970) 

Third-Ranking   FBI   OrnciAL   Retibing   To 

Take  Business  Post 

(By  Jeremiah  0'Le?.ry) 

Cartha  D.  (Deke)  De  Loach,  veteran  FBI 
ofllclal  and  operating  chief  of  the  biu-eau  In 
recent  years  as  assistant  to  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Is  retiring  next  month  to  enter  pri- 
vate business. 

De  Loach,  who  will  be  50  July  20,  leaves  on 
that  date  to  become  a  vice  president  of 
Pepsico  Corp. 

There  was  no  Indication  at  FBI  headquar- 
ters as  to  who  will  step  into  the  post  of  assist- 
ant to  the  director,  although  there  is  specu- 
lation that  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  one 
of  10  assistant  directors. 

By  title,  De  Loach  is  the  third-ranking 
official  in  the  FBI  behind  Hoover  and  asso- 
ciate director  Clyde  A.  Tolson.  but  in  effect 
he  has  been  the  functional  chief  of  four 
major  divisions  of  the  bureau :  Domestic  In- 
lelUgeuce,  General  Investigative,.  Special  In- 
vestigative and  Crime  Records. 

In  this  role,  he  has  been  In  direct  charge 
of  all  criminal  Investigations  and  FBI  coun- 
terspy operations.  He  also  has  played  a  major 
part  "in  representing  the  bureau  In  relations 
with  Congress,  the  White  Houre.  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Justice  Department  of 
which  the  FBI  Is  part,  and  with  the  press. 

LIAISON   with   white   HOUSE 

During  the  five  years  of  the  administration 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  De  Loach 
was  Hoover's  liaison  man  with  the  White 
House  and  frequently  briefed  Johnson  and 
his  aides  on  cases  involving  national  security, 
racial  problems  and  FBI  background  checks 
on  potential  nominees  for  high  office. 

De  Loach  played  key  roles  In  a  number  of 
top-priority  cases,  including  the  strenuous 
FBI  effort  to  eliminate  the  White  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Miastssippl  after 
the  murder  of  three  civil  rights  workers 
In  Neshoba  County  and  the  Interna- 
tional manhunt  that  led  to  the  apprehension 
of  James  Earl  Ray.  later  convicted  as  the 
assassin  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

De  Loach's  office  on  the  fifth  flcwr  of  the 
Justice  Department  building  became  the 
command  center  for  hundreds  of  cases  for 
which  the  FBI  had  jurisdiction.  Hoover  and 
Tolson,  alUiough  retaining  final  authority  in 
all  matters  affecting  administration  of  the 
bureau,  gave  De  Loach  a  long  tether  In  day- 
to-day  operations  after  he  was  appwinted  to 
his  present  job  on  Dec.  31,  1965. 

De  Loach  has  been  known  as  a  "take- 
charge  guy"  with  no  fear  of  responsibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  reflecting  the  general 
viewpoint  of  Hoover,  the  man  kncwn  to  De 
Loach  and  everyone  else  in  the  FBI  as  "the 
Boss,"  His  role  under  Hoover  ar  d  Tolson  was 
to  take  on  the  Intricate  detailed  work  in- 
volved In  FBI  cases,  with  the  two  older  men 
continuing  to  exercise  ultimate  control. 

His  relations  with  a  succession  of  Justice 
Department  officials  and  attorneys  general, 
like  those  of  Hoover,  were  sometimes  less 
than  cordial.  Before  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
worked  out  an  amicable  division  of  respon- 
sibility. De  Loach  flgvued  In  ooUlslons  be- 


tween Hoover  and  the  CIA  over  FBI  opera- 
tions overae&s  uid  CIA  operations  inside  the 
continental  U.S. 

De  Loach,  a  native  of  Claxton,  Ga.,  and 
a  star  footbaU  player  at  Stetson  University, 
Joined  the  FBI  In  1942  He  was  In  the  Navy 
from  1944  until  1946,  when  he  returned  to 
the  FBI.  He  established  a  reputation  as  a 
tough,  hard-working  special  agent,  working 
on  the  whole  gamut  of  FBI  cases — bank  rob- 
beries, kidnappings,  car  thefts,  national  se- 
curity— In  several  field  offices. 

In  1951  he  was  protnoted  to  inspector, 
transferred  to  Washington  and  aasigned  t3 
the  Domestic  Intelligence  Division.  In  1953, 
he  was  transferred  to  Crime  Records,  the 
section  which  not  only  keeps  track  of  na- 
tional crime  statistics  and  trends,  but  also 
acts  as  the  FBI's  public  relations  and  press 
office.  He  was  promoted  to  assistant  director 
before  he  was  40. 

De  Loach  became  known  as  a  skilled  public 
speaker  and  a  prominent  ofl^lai  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  also  holds  a  number  of 
honorary  degrees  and  awards  and  is  a  promi- 
nent Catholic  layman  In  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

De  Loach  and  the  former  Barbara  Oweiu 
were  married  In  1946.  They  have  seven  chU- 
dren  and  make  their  home  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  6, 1970] 
HoovEB  Surveying  Aides  To  Fill  De  Loach 
Post 
(By  Jeremiah  Ol^ary) 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  begun 
looking  among  his  aides  for  someone  to  fill 
the   post   of  departing  assistant   to  the    di- 
rector   Cartha   D.   DeLoach,   who   has   been 
in  effect  the  operating  chief  of  the  bureau. 
DeLoach's  decision  to  leave  the  bureau  on 
July  20,  his  50th  birthday,  to  become  a  vice 
president  of  the  Pepsico  Corp.,  caught  Hoover 
by  surprise. 

It's  considered  certain  that  Hoover  him- 
self will  select  DeLoach's  successor  as  chief 
of  the  Domestic  Intelligence,  Criminal  In- 
vestigation, Special  Investigation  and  Crime 
Records  Divisions,  that  the  replacement  wUl 
come  from  FBI  ranks  Is  also  viewed  as  a 
certainty. 

Speculation  has  centered  on  John  P.  Mohr 
who  also  holds  the  title  of  assistant  to  the 
director.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  Identi- 
fication, Administrative,  Piles  and  Commu- 
nications: Inspection,  the  FBI  Laboratory 
and  Training  Divisions. 

Hoover,  now  75  and  showing  no  signs  of 
wanting  to  retire  himself,  will  be  looking 
for  someone  in  the  Image  of  DeLoach.  The 
prescription  would  call  for  a  veteran  FBI 
man,  well  acquainted  with  Hoover's  ways 
and  wishes,  completely  responsive  to  the 
system  and  a  workhorse  capable  of  acting 
as  chief  of  staff. 

The  new  man  also  would  have  to  be  resil- 
ient enough  to  accommodate  to  the  overall 
control  and  occasional  vetos  of  Hoover  and 
his  long-time  associate,  director  and  best 
friend,   Clyde    A.    Tolson. 

In  his  28  years  with  the  FBI  and  five  years 
as  No.  3  man,  DeLoach  proved  Invaluable  to 
Hoover  because  he  knew  his  way  around  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill. 

At  one  stage  In  the  administration  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  it  was  reported  John- 
son had  promised  DeLoach  he  would  some- 
day succeed  Hoover  as  director.  But  Hoover 
has  had  continuous  presidential  blessing  to 
stay  on.  a^d  those  close  to  him  are  certain 
Hoover  has  no  plans  for  retiring  at  least  un- 
til the  new  FBI  building  Is  completed  in 
1973. 

DeLoach  has  seven  children  of  whom  five 
still  have  college  ahead  of  them.  Apparently 
he  decided  sometime  ago  that  he  was  not 
going  to  get  the  top  job  and  that  he  ought 
to  shift  to  private  Industry  as  soon  as  he 
could  qualify  for  full  retirement  pay. 
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THE    RULE    OP    LAW— SPEECH    BY 
MAYOR  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Record,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  contains  a  speech  entitled  "The 
Rule  of  Law,"  delivered  by  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York  City. 

As  a  lawyer  committed  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rule  of  law  as  funda- 
mental to  a  free  society,  I  commend  this 
speech  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Rclx  or  Law 

(By  the  Honorable  John  V,  Lindaay) 

What  ha«  happened  to  the  rule  of  law 
In  Amerloa? 

Something  Is  very  wrong  In  America.  You 
oan  hear  It  In  a  Governor's  call  for  a  blood- 
bath on  college  campuses.  And  in  the 
Weathermen's  rhetoric  of  violence  that 
threatens  New  Haven  tonight. 

You  can  see  It  In  the  upended  school  buses 
of  Lamax.  South  Carolina.  And  In  the  spite- 
ful flres  lit  at  Hunter  and  Yale  to  bum  books 
and  murder  Ideas. 

You  can  sense  it  In  the  decision  to  spend 
more  money  on  war  than  on  people.  And 
In  the  nihilistic  leap  across  fact  and  reason 
to  the  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  build 
Is  to  destroy 

The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  sense  of  what 
we  are  becoming  have  spawned  a  polariza- 
tion and  hostility  so  fundamental  that,  for 
the  first  time  In  a  hundred  years,  sane  men 
worry  about  the  violent  end  of  Amerloa. 
Among  the  young,  there  is  an  Increasing 
readiness  to  rush  right  on — to  any  destina- 
tion, no  matter  how  uncertain  or  lU-deflned, 
as  long  as  it  Is  different  from  where  we  are 
now 

This  is  not  a  time  for  business  as  usual. 
It  Is  not  a  time  to  talk  about  safe  Issues  In 
safe  ways  It  Is  a  time  for  understanding  and 
for  choice — to  comprehend  our  aUenatlon 
rather  than  merely  naming  it — to  decide 
where  we  go  from  here.  We  must  deal  with  a 
crisis  of  faith  in  the  system.  And  If  the  Na- 
tion's leaders,  at  every  level,  do  not  speak 
to  It.  who  can  blame  thoee  who  decide  to 
disbelieve? 

Growing  numbers  of  our  citizens  are  con- 
vinced that  the  American  dream  Is  a  cruel 
Illusion  or  a  hypocritical  nightmare.  They 
hear  the  slogans  of  peace  and  they  see  the 
signs  of  a  wider  w^lt.  They  hear  the  slogans 
of  freedom  and  they  see  the  signs  of  retreat. 
They  refuse  to  serve  a  system  which.  In  their 
new,  consistently  falls  to  rise  to  its  own 
rhetoric. 

Events  have  opened  up  a  new  credibility 
gap  But  this  time  there  Is  a  crucial  differ- 
ence. The  disaffected  no  longer  compaln  that 
the  government  lies.  They  now  Insist  that 
the  government  is  a  He. 

Nowhere  Is  the  crisis  more  acute — no- 
where are  the  ragged  edges  of  freedom  more 
visible — than  in  the  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice .  .  which  tragically  strikes  more  and 
more  citizens  as  a  criminal  system  of  Injus- 
tice. 

Black  militant  and  white  radical — the  poor 
and  the  poiitlcally  unorthodox — In  varying 
degrees  and  for  different  reasons,  all  have 
lost  faith  In  the  system.  They  perceive  the 
law  as  partisan  or  insensitive  or  vicious.  And 
they  are  at  least  partially  right.  They  are 
angry.  And  they  should  be. 

The  poor  could  have  told  us  years  ago 
about  the  inequities  of  criminal  Justice — 
but  no  one  was  willing  to  listen.  What  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants who  languished  in  Jail  because  of 
clogged  calendars,  archaic  methods,  or  sim- 


ply because  they  could  not  afford  any  ball — 
even  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars?  The  Inmates 
of  prisons  even  In  my  own  city  have  a  hatred 
as  Justified  as  anyone's  for  procedures  that 
so  grossly  abuse  their  dignity.  Most  of  them 
happen  to  be  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan,  and 
poor.  A  few  of  the  most  desperate  make  an- 
other kind  of  ball — suicide. 

It  is  difficult  for  blacks  to  believe  In  the 
system's  fairness  when  ball  for  black  defend- 
anu  appears  more  severe  than  ball  for  white 
defendants.  An  abhorrence  for  Black  Pan- 
ther philosophy  and  practice — an  abhorrence 
I  share — does  not  excuse  treating  any  black 
more  harshly  than  whites.  This  Is  the  key  to 
understanding  the  current  controversy  over 
ball  and  other  criminal  procedures  for  the 
Panthers  In  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

There  Is  not  a  simple  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  $100,000  baU  for  the  New 
York  Panthers  Is  excessive,  the  question  re- 
mains unresolved  In  the  public  mind  even 
after  appeals  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  In  cases  that  seem  comparable, 
Involving  whites,  ball  has  been  lower.  This 
alone  stirs  doubt  and  suspicion  among  blacks 
and  disaffected  whites.  It  Is  that  doubt  and 
suspicion  the  system  must  face.  It  Is  that 
doubt  and  sxisplclon  that  must  be  dispelled 
by  those  of  us  who  hope  to  save  the  system. 

This  Is  no  new  Idea.  Recall  the  conclusion 
In  1968  of  the  National  Commission  on  civil 
disorders,  the  members  of  which,  appointed 
by  the  President,  were  decidedly  establish- 
ment people: 

"The  belief  Is  pervasive  among  ghetto  res- 
idents that  lower  courts  In  our  society  dis- 
pense 'assembly-line'  Justice:  .  .  .  that  pro- 
cedures such  as  ball  .  .  .  have  been  perverted 
to  perpetuate  class  Inequities.  We  have  found 
that  the  apparatus  of  Jxistlce  In  some  areas 
has  become  a  focus  for  distrust  and  hostil- 
ity." 

Skepticism  about  the  law  Is  not  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  community.  The  signs  of 
a  legal  structure  that  mocks  Its  own  Ideals 
are  everywhere  for  every  American. 

You  cannot  expect  people  to  respect  the 
law  If  you  tell  them,  almost  proudly,  that  Its 
final  arbiters  should  be  mediocre.  You  do  not 
persuade  people  that  the  law  is  apolitical  by 
converting  the  highest  court  In  the  land  Into 
a  political  battlefield.  And  you  do  not  con- 
vince people  to  wait  patiently  for  Justice 
with  a  Supreme  Court  nominee  whose  only 
notable  public  remark  Is  an  ethnic  Joke. 

You  do  nourish  and  multiply  disaffection 
by  debasing  the  court.  Or  by  turning  toward 
repression,  toward  repudiation  of  our  rights 
and  liberties. 

The  course  of  events  In  recent  months 
reveals  clearly  the  reaction  repression  breeds. 

Paith  in  the  system  declined — and  rightly 
so — In  the  aftermath  of  the  tawdry  Judicial 
parody  enacted  in  the  trial  of  the  Chicago 
Seven — a  trial  that  was  fundamentally  an 
examination  Into  poUtlcal  beliefs.  After  that 
dubious  exercise,  a  disaster  for  all  concerned, 
It  Is  harder  to  believe  that  the  system  Is 
ojjen.  fair-minded,  and  humane. 

Paith  in  the  system  declined — and  rightly 
so — when  those  In  charge  of  Justice  pro- 
posed legislation  to  undermine  or  erase  basic 
protection  against  illegal  searches  and  self- 
incrimination.  We  caimot  begrudge  the 
doubters  their  doubts  when  we  learn  how 
little  opposition  to  these  proposals  has  sur- 
faced In  either  houses  of  congress. 

Paith  In  the  system  declines — and  rightly 
so — when  the  administration  exults  In  its 
"prosecution  mlndedness" — and  the  intem- 
perate language  of  the  vice  president  height- 
ens the  tensions  at  a  university  already  on 
the  edge  of  turmoil. 

And  a  fugitive  faith  Is  not  recaptured  by 
proposals  for  preventive  detention — or  new 
restrictions  on  peaceful  picketing. 

The  dangerous  temptation  Is  to  decide 
that  we  can  no  longer  live  with  this  system. 
But  the  Inescapable  truth  is  that  we  cannot 
live  without  It.   IX   the  schools  close  down 


for  awhile — or  If  an  outraged  citizenry  fi- 
nally succeeds  in  tearing  down  City  Hall 
brick  by  brick,  we  will  survive  somehow.  But 
if  we  lose  the  courts,  we  lose  everything.  All 
we  will  have  left  is  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

The  destruction  of  our  legal  Institutions 
would  level  the  strongest  barriers  between  us 
and  tyranny.  It  Is  the  law  which  guarantees 
that  we  can  speak  and  write  whatever  con- 
science moves  us  to  believe.  The  law  forbids 
the  use  of  coerced  confessions  and  secures 
the  right  to  legal  counsel  in  all  felony  cases. 
By  requiring  the  exclusions  of  lUegally  seized 
evidence,  the  law  discourages  invasions  of 
our  homes  or  our  privacy. 

The  law  nurtured  and  protected  the  civil 
rights  movement  It  rescued  many  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  antl-communlst  hysteria 
In  the  days  of  McCarthy  ism.  At  Its  tiest,  the 
law  has  pushed  and  prodded  this  nation  to- 
ward a  freer  society.  It  sustains  freedom 
today.  And,  I  believe,  we  can  use  it  to  extend 
freedom's  writ  In  the  future. 

What  the  law  does,  it  often  does  Imper- 
fectly. Through  accident  or  Ignorance  or 
design,  the  law  sometimes  falters  and  falls 
the  crucial  tests  of  liberty. 

Worst  of  all,  the  archaic  machinery  of 
Justice  Is  remarkably  reslstent  to  change. 
Like  every  other  bureaucratic  Institution,  it 
Is  distant,  Impersonal,  and  even  terrifying. 
It  often  fails  to  recognize  that  cases  are 
people — and  that  when  the  wheels  of  Justice 
grind  "exceeding  slow,"  they  grind  people 
down. 

The  courts  could  change.  They  could  be 
modern.  They  could  be  efficient — and  their 
efficiency  could  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  defendants  who  wait  too  long  for 
trial.  The  problem  Is  partially  money.  And 
that  has  to  be  repaired.  But  you  can't  use 
money  as  a  cop  out  It  is  also  true  that  the 
System  stubbornly  adheres  to  outworn  pat- 
terns and  traditions.  It  has  not  taken  off  the 
green  eyeshades  of  a  century  ago.  In  sum, 
the  law  is  far  less  than  It  should  be. 

But  that  Is  not  only  a  description  of  the 
law — It  Is  also  a  description  of  human  exist- 
ence. Life  is  at  best  uneven,  and  at  worst 
unbearable.  What  keeps  us  going  is  the  belief 
that,  at  least  at  the  margins,  we  can  make 
things  better  in  life — or  in  the  law — perhaps 
not  in  a  moment  or  an  hour,  but  in  years  of 
hard  and  continuing  effort. 

The  effort  will  be  slow  and  painful.  It  will 
not  always  work.  A  lot  of  the  most  Important 
fights  will  be  lost — and  injustice  will  con- 
tinue. But  I  do  believe  that  through  peaceful 
means,  we  have  a  decent  chance  to  turn 
things  around — to  stop  the  official  fascina- 
tion with  repression — to  make  law  and  order 
the  Rule  of  Law  that  works  Instead  of  the 
code  word  that  doesnt  work. 

In  any  case,  we  literally  have  no  alterna- 
tive. If  we  sacrifice  the  Imperfect  protections 
of  the  legal  system  for  confrontation  and 
violence,  at  the  end  of  It  all,  there  will  only 
be  more  repression,  more  Injustice,  and  more 
hatred.  Freedom  will  be  a  memory,  not  a 
hope.  Guilt  or  Innocence  will  be  a  matter  of 
expedience,  convenience,  and  whim.  And  the 
sounds  of  dissent  will  be  heard  only  in  the 
solitude  of  the  mind's  ear. 

If  we  embrace  revolutionary  violence,  we 
will  not  only  set  back  the  cause  of  Justice, 
we  win  raider  It  Irrelevant.  If  we  protest  by 
striking  out  against  Innocents,  if  we  seek  to 
cleanse  Institutions  with  the  rhetoric  of  hate 
and  the  fury  of  destruction,  we  may  satisfy 
some  psychic  longing — we  may  feel  more 
potent  and  more  committed — but  we  will 
lose  the  hope  of  building  anything  better  In 
the  place  of  what  we  now  have. 

Will  we  choose  to  live  the  mocking  slogans 
of  the  purveyors  of  violence:  ""kill  for  fjeace" 
or  "'kill  for  Justice"  or  perhaps  "kill  for  love '? 
It  not  only  sounds  wrong.  It  is  wrong.  It  ia 
the  wrong  choice. 

No  society  In  the  world  has  higher  aspira- 
tions for  individual  freedom  than  ours.  In- 
evitably, we  fall  short.  Our  task — your  task 
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and  my  task — Is  to  make  the  reality  equal  to 
the  promise.  In  peace,  under  law,  we  must 
go  right  on. 

TALKING  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND 
LISTENING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  Outlook  section  of  the 
past  Sunday  contains  two  very  hopeful 
articles.  They  are  quite  pertinent  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  time  of  strident  talk- 
ing and  militant  demands  and  reactions 
they  represent  a  remarkably  low-keyed 
and  sensible  expression  of  concern  about 
the  state  of  the  Nation  and  its  people, 
especially  its  young. 

The  first  is  an  excerpt  from  a  com- 
mencement address  by  Secretary  Pinch 
at  Arizona  State  University  a  week  ago, 
in  which  he  cautions  that  we  must  take 
students  seriously  because  they  help  to 
voice  the  Nation's  conscience. 

His  call  for  listening  to  the  young  is 
complimented  by  the  valedictory  to  the 
1969-70  academic  year,  written  for  the 
Washington  Post  by  Charles  Palmer, 
president  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Certainly  what 
Mr.  Palmer  has  to  say  about  bringing  our 
people  together  through  building  lines  of 
communication  and  understanding  of  the 
other  fellow's  position  is  well  worth  lis- 
tening to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  addresses  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  6.  19701 
Listen   to  the    Younc,   Mb.   Finch   Advises 

(Note. — The  following  is  excerpted  from 
the  commencement  address  by  HEW  Secre- 
tary Robert  H.  Pinch  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, Tempe.  Ariz.,  last  Tuesday.) 

By  tradition,  commencement  addresses 
take  note  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
of  the  nation's  deep  dependence  on  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Never  have  these 
two  themes  been  more  relevant  than  they 
are  today. 

Four  weeks  ago,  Cambodia.  Kent  State, 
and  Jackson  State  for  most  of  us  were  Just 
names.  Now  they  are  powerful  symbols,  and 
they  have  unleashed  forces  that  may  shake 
and  transform  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. Headlines  tell  part  of  the  story — six 
young  Americans  dead,  scores  of  others  In- 
jured, several  hundred  colleges  and  univer- 
sities closed  down  ...  an  episode  wholly 
without  precedent   In  the   nation's   history. 

And  behind  the  headlines  there  Is  rage 
tmd  bitterness  .  .  .  uncertainty  .  .  .  and  yet 
a  passionate  conviction  these  events  voiU  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

I  visited  Kent  State.  I  held  a  long  conver- 
sation with  President  Peoples  of  Jackson 
State,  and  these  are  Indeed  stunned  commu- 
nities— students,  faculty,  administrators — 
have  come  to  Washington,  and  scores  have 
come  to  my  office,  for  long  and  searching 
conversations.  Out  of  this  ongoing  dialogue 
has  come  fuller  understanding  on  my  own 
part,  and  I  hope  on  theirs.  The  lines  of  com- 
munication are  now  open,  but  they  must  re- 
main open  and  be  Improved. 

Prom  the  left,  we  hear  that  ''the  system" 
Is  totally  corrupt,  that  it  must  be  brought 
down.  Prom  the  right.  It's  "trouble  makers" 
and  "outside  agitators"  who  are  to  blame. 
Neither  extreme  helps  to  describe  events — 
they  simply  perpetuate  apocalyptic  myths. 
And  both,  on  any  scale  of  reason,  represent 
"cop-outs." 


But  new  changes  are  taking  place  as  well. 
The  great,  diverse  center  has  been  catalyzed. 
There  Is  a  growing  unity  on  many  campuses, 
a  drawing  together  of  students,  faculty  and 
administrators.  And  substantial  numbers  of 
concerned  and  moderate  students  have  sig- 
naled that  they  are  becoming  fiercely  com- 
mitted to  involvement  in  politics  .  .  .  within 
the  system. 

They  are  being  Joined  by  others,  young  and 
old.  who  find  to  their  amazement  that  they 
have  Interests  In  common  with  students. 
Some  would  po\nX,  to  environmental  con- 
cerns, to  the  reordering  of  the  nation's  pri- 
orities, to  the  more  rapid  fulfillment  of  our 
commitment  to  racial  Justice. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin — dis- 
turbing signs,  but  no  less  part  of  the  pic- 
ture— old  fault-lines  are  widening,  between 
young  and  old  and  between  town  and  gown 
.  .  .  and  also  within  the  generations.  The 
cleavage  is  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  It 
cuts  many  different  ways. 

Some  might  be  tempted  to  play  down 
these  past  few  weeks — to  write  them  off  as 
another  round  of  student  unrest  or  a  i>ar- 
tlcularly  vlgoroxis  outbreak  of  spring  fever. 
Or  they  might  l>e  characterized  with  such 
words  as  "revolt"  and  ""revolution.""  Both 
views,  I  think,  are  wrong.  The  one  suggests 
we  have  nothing  to  ije  concerned  about  .  .  . 
the  other,  that  It  Is  too  late  to  be  concerned 
at  all. 

It  Is  time,  Instead,  to  face  hard  reality  .  .  . 
to  admit  to  ourselves  the  sheer  fact  that 
much  has  changed,  both  on  and  off  the 
campus  .  .  and  to  begin  engaging  In  the 
compassionate  criticism  that  leads  to  con- 
structive action. 

I  would  like  first  to  address  some  remarks 
to  those  of  you  who  are  not  students  .  .  . 
for  It  Is  time  to  understand  who  students  are 
and  what  they  want.  It  Is  time  to  be  very 
careful  and  discriminating  about  the  role  we 
think  our  students,  and  our  colleges  and 
universities,  should  play  In  our  national  life. 
It  is  time  for  reason,  and  sanity,  and  fine 
distinctions. 

To  begin  with,  let's  all  remember  that 
students  are  not  some  sort  of  aliens  travel- 
ing on  false  passports — but  our  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  products  of  our  laws,  values 
and  customs.  Let  us  examine  our  views  and 
practices — before  discrediting  theirs.  Let  xis 
never  make  them  the  scapegoats  for  our 
own  anxieties  and  fears. 

Indeed,  It  Is  not  easy  for  those  who  have 
struggled  against  economic  adversity  to  un- 
derstand others  who  seem  blithely  uncon- 
cerned about  "making  it"  and  whose  life- 
style outrages  accepted  senses  of  decency. 
But  adversity,  let's  remember:  wears  nmny 
faces.  It  can  come  in  the  form  of  draft 
notices  and  rejection  slips  as  well  as  over- 
due bills.  It  can  come  In  the  absence  of 
draft  notices  among  thoee  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  privileged,  and  feel  guilty 
because  of  it.  And  It  can  come  in  the  In- 
cessant pressure  for  grades  and  degrees  and 
credentials. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  today's  stu- 
dents are  ready  to  sacrifice — that  Indeed 
they  have  laid  on  the  line  their  academic 
standing,  their  career-hopes,  even  their  phys- 
ical safety,  for  their  beliefs.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated courage  .  .  .  and  staying  power. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  students  have  no 
monopoly  on  wisdom.  They  did  not  suddenly 
"discover"  war,  or  hunger,  or  poverty,  or  dis- 
crimination. But,  as  It  always  has  been 
through  history,  they  are  the  least  able  to 
compromise  with  Injustice.  They  have  no 
tolerance  for  race  hatreds.  They  have  no 
patience  with  the  deferral  of  burning  prob- 
lems. 

The  war  is  the  issue  for  many  of  them — 
and  many  simply  do  not  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  will  shorten 
the  war  and  speed  the  troop  withdrawal. 
But  that  really  is  not  the  core  of  the  Issue: 
It  Is  not  the  war  they  want  brought  home. 


It  is  the  peace.  They  want  to  get  on  with 
the  works  of  social  renewal. 

We  should  take  students  seriously,  not  be- 
cause they  are  future  voters  or  because  they 
pose  a  threat  to  democratic  process — but  be- 
cause they  help  voice  the  nation's  conscience. 
It  slanders  an  entire  generation  to  confuse 
a  militant  fringe  with  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  deeply  concerned,  genuinely  moti- 
vated young  citizens — and  It  throws  them 
into  the  extremists'  arms. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  6,  1970| 

"We've  Used  Each  Other  Too  Lono" 

(By  Charles  Palmer) 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  valedictory 
address:  to  wrap  up  the  year  In  a  smooth 
package  of  rhetoric;  to  xinfold  what  might 
be  the  scenario  next  month  or  next  fall. 

There  are  several  alternatives  open  to  any 
student  speaker  at  any  commencement  ex- 
ercise this  year. 

He  can  lead  a  walkout,  condemning  the 
university  for  complicity  with  the  ever- 
growing war  machine.  If  he  wants  to  stay,  he 
can  recap  the  growth  and  change  and  trouble 
and  education  of  his  school  year:  he  can  talk 
about  classes  that  never  happened  because 
the  strike  against  the  war  and  repression  in- 
tervened; he  can  explain  what  happened  In 
what  some  schools  call  ""reconstituted  " 
classes,  where  people  discuss  subjects  as  they 
relate  to  our  society  and  our  generation  and 
our  war. 

He  can  eulogize  Fred  Hampton,  the  latest 
martyr  in  the  continual  purge  of  Black 
Panthers  and  other  militant  groups,  and 
demand  an  end  to  the  repression  of  black 
people. 

The  speaker  can  be  moral,  haranguing  his 
audience  about  the  senseless  killing  and  de- 
struction— of  Vietnamese,  of  Americans; 
ix)th  those  killed  on  the  battlefield  and  those 
languishing  In  Jails  because  they  were 
courageous  enough  to  say  no. 

The  average  valedictorian  can  talk  about 
polarization  and  nonparticlpation  and  par- 
tisan politics — and  how  all  segments  of  our 
society  are  the  victims  of  those  vicious  and 
continuing  forces. 

And  whichever  of  these  alternatives  he 
does  take,  lt"8  valid  and  true.  All  these  things 
happened  this  year;  these  feelings  of  injus- 
tice and  frustration  and  anger  will  be  shared 
by  the  vast  majority  of  his  classmates. 

After  all,  his  student  audience  helped  to 
make  those  large  peace  demonstrations  last 
fall  that  President  Nlzon  was  too  busy 
watching  football  to  notice.  They  are  the 
students  who  fought  against  racism  in  athlet- 
ics In  Colorado  and  challenged  the  exclusion 
of  black  people  from  the  building  trades  In 
New  York. 

And  we  aire  the  very  same  students  who 
found  ourselves — as  so  many  who  worked 
for  social  Justice  do — resisted,  gassed,  clubbed 
and  Jailed.  Our  publications  have  been  shut 
down.  Our  teachers  have  been  fired  and 
denied  tenure  for  standing  with  us.  There 
Is  a  lot  to  remember  and  recall  at  commence- 
ment this  year. 

THE    SILENT    MIMORITT 

But  maybe  the  most  Important  speecbes 
are  the  guys  who  didn't  make  It  to  gradua- 
tion. Not  because  they  were  toased  out  of 
school;  not  because  Chey  chose,  as  a  protest, 
not  to  attend,  but  because  they  were  Just 
never  given  the  chance  to  even  think  about 
that  choice. 

There's  the  kid  In  L.A.'s  East  Side  who's 
been  out  of  the  service  for  two  weeks  and  Is 
spending  today  reading  the  paper — the  want 
ads — because  there  is  no  demand  for  a 
chlcano  who  can  shoot  to  kill. 

There's  the  42-year-old  Teamster  whose 
oldest  son  Is  going  away  to  the  state  uni- 
versity tiils  fall  .  .  .  and  he's  scared  because 
he  wants  all  the  things  for  his  kid  that  he 
dldnt  have  and  he's  afraid  that  the  Com- 
munists and  radicals  will  f>ervert  his  dream. 
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And  money's  tight  and  there's  not  the  over- 
time he  was  counting  on  to  pay  the  extra 
bills 

There's  the  mother  of  seven,  on  welfare, 
blcter  about  the  possibility  of  her  son  ever 
surviving  his  inferior  high  school,  and  con- 
cerned that  the  President  expects  her  chil- 
dren to  live  on  19  cents  a  meal. 

We  can't  even  talk  about  the  participation 
of  people  as  a  valid  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems, since  we've  now  become  embroiled  la 
a  gaxne  of  seeing  which  side  can  btilld  the 
b;ggest  rally. 

And  we  see  the  hard-hats,  marching  and 
waving  what  they  call  'their  "  fiag.  and  we 
know  that  they  do  not  represent  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  There  are  reasonable 
and  humane  nien  out  there:  Walter  Reuther 
wasn't  alone  In  fighting  for  social  Jtistlce. 

There  are  v.-orking  men  In  this  country, 
the  kind  whose  children  go  not  to  Harvard 
ar.d  Yale  but  to  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
Slate,  who  don't  want  war  and  conflict,  but 
a  better  world. 

And  between  these  men  and  students, 
bridges  must  be  built.  I  don't  believe  they 
get  built  by  thrownlng  all  the  stones  at 
those  on  the  other  side.  They  don't  get  built 
by  trite  rhetoric  or  self-righteous  condemna- 
tions. They  get  built  by  our  understanding 
the  pressure  on  worklngmen  and  relating  to 
them  In  a  language  they  understand. 

Another  lesson  we  must  learn  Is  that 
we've  used  each  other  for  too  long  PoUtlcans, 
running  for  office,  first  speaking  out  on  civil 
rights,  now  on  the  war — speaking  out  every 
election  year  and  doing  little  else. 

Nixon,  soaking  his  silent  majority,  crassly 
Interpreting  students  as  ridiculing  the  men 
who  fought  in  previous  wars,  allowing  the 
fcToacmy  to  crumble  bit  by  bit.  letting  money 
Ughlen  so  quickly  that  the  gains  won  by 
labor  will  soon  be  negated  by  the  dwindling 
Job  market. 

POSITl\'E    CAINS 

Wo  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  this 
>ear.  the  last  few  weeks  in  particular.  When 
no  one  else  wuuld  take  on  the  President  and 
his  generals,  we  did.  And  we  have  shaken 
the  establishment  to  its  very  roots.  But  there 
have  been  dangers  In  what  we  have  done. 

While  our  numbers  have  swefled  and  we 
have  found  ourselves  with  new  and  welcome 
allies,  our  movement  remains.  ba.«.lc.illy. 
white  and  middie  class.  We  have  allo'Aed  and. 
in  fact,  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  fraud 
that  Nlxon-Agnew-^UtcheU  speak  for  the 
common  man.  while  they,  in  fact,  are  help- 
ing to  rob  him  of  his  money,  his  security 
and  his  freedom  of  choice.  W'nlle  we  reacted 
with  a  righteous  and  j-astlfled  anger  at  his 
escalation  of  the  war.  we  have  failed  to  chan- 
nel that  anger  and  energy  into  channels 
which   are   meaningful    for   working   people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  all  noticed 
the  absence  of  black  and  brown  people  from 
our  ranks.  They  seem  somewhat  hardened 
at  our  horror  and  anger  for  they  are  neither 
surprised  nor  shocked  at  the  murders  of 
Kent  and  Jickson.  They  have  seen  It  all 
before. 

So  it  is  that  v.e  must  turn  our  concern 
to  hulldm?  lines  of  communication  to  thcs? 
other  groups  and  we  must  come  to  have  some 
understanimg  of  how  It  all  feels  In  their 
shoes.  We  must  build  for  the  long  run.  for 
It  Is  far  more  frightening  than  what  we  have 
seen. 

This  Is  a  time  of  commencerr.ent.  of  be- 
ginning Let  us  begin  the  work  that  will  bring 
our  people  together,  in  a  country  that  is 
Just  and  moral.  For  many  of  us.  this  year 
mirks  our  first  substantive  Involvement  in 
political  action.  As  we  begin,  in  earnest,  the 
struggle  to  turn  this  country  around  on  war. 
racism  and  poverty,  let  us  not  fall  Into  the 
President's  trap  L«t  us  base  our  success  on 
bringing  together  the  American  people, 
rather  than  tearing  them  apart. 


SEA    BREEZES    FROM    ST.    LOUIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  Alumni  Association  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  magazine  called  Ship- 
mate. Along  with  the  regular  Alumni 
news,  the  magazine  carries  a  column 
called  Sea  Breezes,  written  by  a  retired 
submarine  captain  by  the  name  of  Paul 
Schratz. 

Captain  Schratz  no  longer  uses  his 
naval  title,  for  of  recent  years  he  has 
earned  a  Ph  D.  and  is  now  director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  International  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  St.  Louis,  with 
branches  in  four  State  campuses. 

Despite  what  might  be  considered  a 
heritage  of  years  of  militarism.  Dr. 
Schratz  has  an  incisive  understanding  of 
the  civilian  view  in  our  presently  polar- 
ized society.  He  combines  this  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  national 
leadership  in  a  world  in  conflict. 

His  most  recent  column,  published  in 
the  Jime  1970,  issue  of  Shipmate,  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought  for  this 
Nation  today.  It  is,  indeed,  an  example 
of  what  must  happen  if  demoralization 
of  our  way  of  life  is  to  be  prevented.  The 
thinking  members  of  our  population, 
those  who  still  have  the  mental  resiliency 
to  see  our  national  ferment  objectively, 
must  now  speak  up. 

He  refers,  in  part,  to  the  current  crises 
in  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis — 
not,  incidentally,  one  of  the  four  cam- 
puses with  which  he  is  associated.  Among 
the  groups  of  students  who  visited  the 
Capital  recently  was  a  delegation  from 
Washington  University,  Including  their 
senior  student  body  o£3cers,  seeking  sup- 
port to  preserve  their  university  from  the 
radicals  seeking  to  bring  it  down.  Al- 
though the  majority  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  radicals.  Schratz  agrees  with 
Admiral  Rickover  that — 

Academicians  across  the  country  have  been 
bamboozled  by  young  radicals  who  grant  the 
professor  neither  the  freedom  to  teach  nor 
the  student  the  freedom  to  choose  courses 
which  displease  the  rebels. 

In  Admiral  Rickover's  word.s.  which  he 
quotes  from  recent  testimony  before  the 
Congress : 

No  one  In  modern  times  has  violated  aca- 
demic freedom  so  senselessly  and  brutally  in 
our  country.  Why  do  we  let  them  escape 
punishment  for  lawless  acts  In  the  name  of 
the  same  academic  freedom  that  they  are 
attempting  to  destroy? 

It  is  time  to  speak  up.  and  this  column 
is  an  example.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"The  Revolt  of  Youth,"  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Revolt  or  Youth 
(By  Paul  Schratz) 

We're  all  getting  our  lumps  these  days. 
The  leadership  of  the  dedicated  and  loyal 
senior  military  professional  In  Vietnam  Is 
criticized  for  gross  overmllltarlzatlon  of  "a 
political  and  social  problem."  His  concept  of 
military  Justice  Is  criticized  as  a  travesty 
on  the  rights  of  the  accused,  even  though 
many  of  the  accused  deliberately  forfeit 
those  rights  by  openly  chaUenglng  the  whole 
structure  of  discipline  on  which  justice  iteelf 


must  be  founded.  Because  of  the  over-com- 
petitive drive  for  advancement  Imposed  on 
the  senior  by  the  system,  he  is  accused  of 
callousness  and  Inseasltlvlty  toward  the  men 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  his  ambition.  A  great 
managerial  feat  in  fighting  a  major  war  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  without  mobi- 
lization Is  overlooked  In  accusations  of  over- 
organization  and  "staultlflcatlon  of  innova- 
tion and  dynamism"  In  the  younger  officers. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  military  pyra- 
mid, the  fiedgllng  officer  In  an  ROTC  uni- 
form is  equally  harassed.  Campus  activities, 
protesting  the  war  and  its  military  leader- 
ship, swing  out  In  mindless  anger  to  destroy 
the  symbolic  presence  of  militarism  on  cam- 
pus and  with  It  the  best  hope  for  providing  a 
clvlllanlzlng  influence  which  they  also  claim 
is  missing  in  the  military  profession.  The 
current  crisis  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  liouls  is  typical.  The  majority  of  student.s 
and  faculty  have  repeatedly  expressed  sup- 
port for  ROTC  in  campus  polls,  yet  the 
young  radicals  burn  and  deface  buildings 
and  bring  the  university  to  a  standstill. 
When  police  are  reluctantly  called  In,  sub- 
stantial majorities  of  other  students  and 
faculty  Join  the  fray  In  sympathy  with  pre- 
sumed rights  of  the  minority,  and  the 
harassed  university  omcials  suddenly  appear 
to  be  the  aggressors.  Worse,  students  and 
faculty  not  in  sj-mpathy  with  the  radicals 
also  attack  the  university  with  a  multlmll- 
Uon  dollar  lawsuit  charging  that  their 
studies  are  Interfered  with,  their  rights  of 
assembly  have  been  abridged  and  "orderly 
political  processes  and  participation  in  edu- 
cation and  related  activities"  are    bp.rred. 

Admiral  Rickover  aptly  suggested  to  Con- 
gress recently  that  academicians  across  the 
coixntry  have  been  bamboozled  by  young 
radicals  who  grant  the  professor  neither  the 
freedom  to  teach  nor  the  student  the  free- 
dom to  choose  courses  which  displease  the 
rebels.  "No  one  in  modem  times  has  violated 
academic  freedom  so  senselessly  and  brutallv 
m  our  coimtry.  Why  do  we  let  them  escape 
punishment  for  lawless  acts  in  the  name  of 
the  same  academic  freedom  that  they  are 
attempting  to  destroy?" 

At  close  range.  It  Is  clear  that  the  few- 
leaders  are  fanatics  with  a  religious  zeal 
Impenetrable  to  facts  and  logic  and  compa- 
rable to  nothing  since  the  Inquisition.  The 
tragetly  Is  the  many  followers  who  .iccept  the 
cause  as  their  own  and  utterly  reject  the 
whole  purpose  of  an  education  aimed  above 
all  to  teach  one  to  think,  to  evaluate  and  to 
Judge  on  merit  and  not  on  mass  appeal. 

My  own  university  Is  not  involved,  bless 
'em.  but  as  both  a  senior  military  member 
of  the  Establishment  and  a  university  official, 
I  expect  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  Nonethe- 
less, my  support  Is  unquestionably  with  the 
students,  for  here  Is  our  hope  for  a  better 
world.  I  disagree  on  principle  with  violent 
activism,  yet  the  world  will  someday  be  a 
better  place  if  only  because  the  iconoclast 
offers  hope  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the 
world  as  it  Is. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  REPUBLI- 
CAN LUNCHEON.  HUNTINGTON,  L.I. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
28,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  at  the  Suffolk  County  Re- 
publican luncheon  at  Huntington,  L.I. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  speech,  the  Vice 
President  outlined  his  views  on  certain 
aspects  of  our  national  economy  and 
economic  conditions  in  general.  His  re- 
marks are  quite  timely  and  deserve  con- 
sideration by  a  wide  segment  of  our  na- 
tional population. 

This  for  the  very  reason  that,  as  the 
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Vice  President  points  out,  28  million 
Americans  are  stockholders  in  American 
business.  The  final  word  which  the  Vice 
President  gives  us  in  these  remarks  Is 
tliat  1970  is  going  to  be  a  good  year,  and 
it  is  also  a  turnaround  year  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  with  specific  empha- 
sis on  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  sure  that  many  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  will  benefit  from 
the  Vice  President's  remarks,  as  I  have 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Vice  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
an  follows: 

Address    by    the    'Vice    Peesident,    Suffolk 

County  Republican  Luncheon,  the  Town 

House,  Huntington,  L.I.,  May  28.  1970 

Today  Id  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
American  economy — where  it  Is,  and  where  It 
is  headed. 

I'm  not  one  of  those  who  thinks  you  can 
talk  about  the  economy  and  not  talk  about 
the  stock  market.  You  can  be  sure  that  the 
market  Is  a  topic  considered  long  and  hard 
in  Washington,  because  twenty-eight  million 
people  have  their  money  Invested  In  Wall 
Street:  and  whenever  that  many  people  have 
a  conmaon  Interest.  It  Is  an  Important  na- 
tional interest. 

I  was  talking  to  John  Mitchell  the  other 
day  about  an  Idea  he  has  to  revise  the  con- 
flict of  Interest  laws.  When  a  ne'w  appointee 
takes  office,  under  the  new  plan,  he  should 
be  required  not  to  sell  his  stock. 

Last  night,  some  45  financial  leaders  came 
down  to  have  dinner  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House.  They  presented  a  calling 
card:  The  highest  single  day  Dow- Jones  in- 
crease in  history.  If  they  can  keep  doing  that, 
we'll  feed  them  there  every  night  for  a 
month. 

Seriously,  we  have  to  keep  the  market 
decline  In  perspective.  It  is  true  that  the 
market  is  an  accurate  measurement  of  in- 
vestor confidence,  and  it  is  true  that  It  has 
an  effect  on  both  consumer  spending  and 
capital  spending  plans.  But  It  Is  also  true 
that  Wall  Street  Is  capable  of  overreacting 
In  both  directions.  It  has  predicted  eleven  cut 
of  the  last  four  recessions.  I  don't  crllize  this 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  Wall  Street 
community.  It  Is  difficult  to  remain  calm  and 
unruffled  when  your  Uvlng  depends  on  your 
ability  to  recognize  and  react  to  sudden 
changes   in   Investor  temperment. 

Businessmen  I've  spoken  to  recently  have 
made  it  clear  that  Cambodia  has  been  a  big 
Influence  in  the  market  slide.  Peace  is  bullish, 
and  there  are  three  fears  that  are  currently 
prevalent : 

First,  that  we  have  widened  the  war; 

Second,  that  the  withdrawals  of  our  troops 
might  be  discontinued: 

And  third,  that  the  Cambodian  operation 
win  add  to  our  budget  and  thus  to  the  In- 
flationary spiral. 

These  fears  are  totally  unfounded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  you  have  been  making  In- 
vestment decisions  on  the  basis  of  these 
fears.  I  suggest  you  take  a  hard  look  at 
reality. 

The  vtrar  has  not  been  widened;  we  are  not 
about  to  get  into  any  war  in  Cambodia,  nor 
are  we  about  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  training  the  Cambodian  Army.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  that  clear,  and  as  the  North 
■Vietnamese  have  discovered,  the  President  Is 
a  man  of  his  word. 

The  Cambodian  operation  has  sertouily 
disrupted  the  enemy,  assisted  the  Vletnaml- 
zatlon  process,  and  protected  our  plans  to 
withdraw  at  least  150.000  additional  U.S. 
troops  as  announced  by  the  President. 
Thanks  to  the  most  successful  military  move 


since  the  Inchon  landing  in  the  Korean  War. 
we  can  continue  our  withdrawal  program 
without  endangering  the  lives  ot  the  men 
remaining  there  next  spring. 

Finally,  the  Federal  budget  Is  not  going  to 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Cambodian 
move.  In  fact,  It  wUl  help  us  move  from  a  war 
economy  to  a  consumer  economy  by  hasten- 
ing the  day  when  the  American  troops  are 
completely  out  of  there  and  adding  to  the 
Incentive  for  the  communists  to  make  peace. 

So,  1  suggest  that  we  heed  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  our  overall  view.  He 
said.  "I  prefer  the  flatteries  of  hope  to  the 
gloom  of  despair."  Actually,  we  are  talking 
here  of  the  realities  of  hope — because  the 
courageous  decision  by  the  President  to  clean 
out  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  will  be  seen 
by  historians  and  even  by  some  of  the  Instant 
historians  as  the  action  that  turned  the 
corner  toward  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the  stock 
market,  but  if  I  had  to  make  a  decision  to- 
day on  the  basis  of  the  chances  for  peace,  I 
would  feel  100  per  cent  more  assured  than  I 
would  have  30  days  ago. 

Now  let  me  turn  more  directly  to  the 
causes  of  the  economic  slowing  pains  that  we 
are  experiencing  today. 

The  "Great  Society  "  of  the  mld-slxtles  Is 
now  presenting  Its  bill,  and  many  of  those 
now  offering  snap  solutions  to  an  Inflation 
caused  then  are  the  same  people  who  caused 
the  present  problems. 

TTie  effort  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
taper  off  inflation  without  the  kind  of  re- 
cession that  usually  follows  the  kind  of 
spree  we  were  on  in  the  Sixties.  Although 
there  have  been  substantial  declines  in  the 
stock  market  and  corporate  profits,  the  de- 
cline in  production  has  been  relatively  small. 

Although  unemployment  is  up,  total  em- 
ployment was  at  an  all-time  high  In  March 
1970  and  only  slightly  less  In  April.  Total 
employment  in  April  1970  was  almost  1'/^ 
million  higher  than  In  April  1969. 

Total  production  iReal  GNP)  was  about 
one  per  cent  less  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
than  at  Its  p>eak  In  the  third  quarter  of  1969. 
All  of  the  decline  was  In  Inventory  accumu- 
lation. 

Real  per  capita  disposable  Income — what 
individuals  have  available  to  spend  after 
allowing  for  fcics  and  inflation — was  at  the 
highest  rate  in  history  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1970. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  total  pro- 
duction will  begin  rising  soon,  probably  In 
the  third  quarter.  The  main  reasons  are: 

1.  Moderately  rapid  monetary  expansion 
Is  now  taking  place  after  a  period  of  ex- 
ceedingly tight  money  up  to  February  of  this 
year. 

2.  Consumers'  purchasing  power  will  grow, 
as  a  result  of  the  end  of  the  tax  surcharge, 
the  big  Increase  In  social  security  benefits 
and  the  government  pay  Increase. 

3.  Housing  starts  will  turn  upward  because 
of  the  large  back-log  of  demand  and  more 
money  in  supply,  combined  'with  vigorous 
programs  of  government  to  divert  money 
into  housing.  Interest  rates  for  new  mort- 
gages have  turned  down  for  the  first  time 
In  18  months.  This  turn  will  be  hastened 
if  the  Congress  will  act  on  the  Administra- 
tion's emergency  housing  legislation. 

4.  Plans  for  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  businessmen  remain  steady  and 
strong,  according  to  the  most  recent  surveys. 

The  decline  In  the  stock  market  neither 
reflects  nor  predicts  a  serious  decline  of  the 
economy.  Experienced  observers  agree  that 
the  decline  of  the  market  far  exceeds  any- 
thing that  can  be  explained  by  the  relatively 
smaU  drop  In  economic  activity  which  we 
have  experienced. 

The  stock  market  needs  to  be  watched 
closely,  but  it  ■would  be  a  mistake  to  let  Its 
swings  take  us  off  the  course  toward  price 
stability  and  sound  economic  gro'wth. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  first  phase 


of  a  successful  campaign  against  inflation 
In  which  the  rate  of  inflation  ceases  to  rise. 

As  part  of  this  campaign  we  have  taken 
the  following  steps: 

We  have  slowed  down  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  drastlcaUy.  from  an  average  in- 
crease of  12  i>er  cent  a  year  In  1965-1969  to  7 
per  cent  In  1970  and  less  than  4  per  cent  in 
1971.  This  has  enabled  us  to  keep  the  budget 
close  to  balance  in  Fiscal  1970  and  Fiscal  1971 
despite  actions  by  Congress  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral Income. 

We  have  achieved  this  restraint  on  total 
Federal  spending  while  recognizing  important 
new  national  priorities  with  respect  to  the 
environment,  welfare,  transportation  and 
other  purp>oees.  To  do  this  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  firm  control  of  defense  sf>endlng,  cut 
back  less  urgent  non-defense  programs  and 
press  for  greater  efficiency  throughout  the 
government. 

Last  year  we  recommended  to  the  Congress 
improvements  In  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation System  and  In  Manpower  Training 
programs  which  would  both  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  reduce  the  hardships  caused  by 
It.  Congress  has  not  yet  enacted  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  not  deluded  the  American  people 
Into  thinking  there  was  an  easy  way  out  of 
the  problem  we  had  been  left.  We  have  not 
run  for  the  superficially  attractive  solution 
of  wage-price  controls,  which  no  one  would 
want  one  month  after  they  had  been  put 
Into  effect.  And  we  have  not  pretended  that 
we  could  coerce  the  economy  Into  stability 
while  creating  all  the  real  conditions  of  In- 
stability. 

This  Administration  will  not  permit  the 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living  to  rise  un- 
abated; It  will  not  curb  inflation  by  permit- 
ting serious  dislocation  and  the  kind  of  un- 
employment prevalent  In  the  early  Sixties. 
Instead.  It  will  continue  to  take  the  respon- 
sible middle  course  of  cooling  Inflation  stead- 
ily and  surely,  mlcdfiil  of  the  concerns  of 
workers,  investors  and  consumers. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  remember  some 
of  these  facts  of  history  when  you  hear  the 
men  who  got  us  Into  this  fix  come  up  with 
the  easy  answers  to  get  us  out. 

It  is  ironic,  for  example,  to  now  hear  the 
Democratic  National  Chairman,  whose  recent 
brief  sojourn  on  Wall  Street  was  spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful,  hold  himself  out  as  an 
economic  expert. 

Back  In  1963,  when  Lawrence  O'Brien  and 
his  associates  had  been  at  the  center  of  gov- 
ernment power  for  3  years,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  5.7  per  cent.  Since  then  the 
work  force  has  grown.  If  you  apply  a  rate  of 
5.7  per  cent  to  today's  labor  force  of  83  mil- 
lion people,  there  would  be  '4  of  a  million 
more  people  unemployed  than  there  are  to- 
day. You  didn't  hear  him  calling  (hat  a  reces- 
sion. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  this:  1970  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  gcx>d  year  for  business,  with  an 
upturn  in  the  second  half.  But  even  more 
important  for  business  and  for  the  nation, 
1970  will  be  a  turnaround  year  In  Vietnam, 
when  a  President  showed  the  world  that  the 
United  States  Intends  to  remain  a  great 
power,  a  power  with  enough  muscle  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  honor. 

In  the  Middle  East,  at  the  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks,  wherever  In  the  world  that  our 
credibility  Is  Important  In  making  progress 
toward  peace,  the  spring  of  1970  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  time  when  everybody 
learned  that  it  never  pays  to  sell  America 
short. 


ADDRESS  BY  JACOB  S.  POTOFSKY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
25.  in  the  kesmote  address  to  the  27th 
biennial  convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  General  President 
Jacob  Potofsky  spoke  out  in  favor  of  con- 
gressional efforts  to  bring  about  an  end 
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to  the  war  in  Indochina.  Citing  unrest 
at  home  and  neglect  of  our  other  inter- 
ests abroad  as  results  of  thLs  endless  war, 
Mr.  Potofsky  made  an  urgent  appeal  for 
a  reordering  of  our  national  priorities 
and,  above  all.  for  peace.  I  should  like  to 
second  him  in  his  closing  words,  as  he 
said: 

This  Is  the  hour  of  decision  Our  nation 
needs  peace  now.  The  world  needs  peace  now. 
Let  us  all  be  united  to  help  achieve  that  In- 
s^lng  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pot- 
ofsky's  keynote  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ketnots  Addrkss  bt  Jacob  S.  Potofskt,  Gbn- 

BBAi.    PmesmENT    Amai-camated     Clothing 

WOEXEXS  OF  America,  AFL-CIO,  CIX: 

Members  of  the  General  Executive  Board, 
Distinguished  Guests.  Delegates  and  Friends 

Greetings; 

I  salut*  you  on  two  more  challenging  and 
eventful  years. 

The  past  two  years  have  brought  many 
gains  to  our  members.  We  met  two  years 
ago  lust  at  the  conclusion  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult but  most  productive  negotiations  we 
had  ever  held  in  the  clothing  Industry.  You 
may  remember  that  those  negotiations 
brought  a  substantial  wage  Increase,  totalling 
574  cents  an  hour.  Along  with  that  Increase 
came  substantial  improvements  in  our  medi- 
cal and  retirement  insurance  programs. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  we  followed  up  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  cotton  garment 
industry.  -Again  our  negotiations  were  the 
toughest  we  had  ever  experienced  It  was 
not  until  almost  the  final  ho-ir  that  we 
settled  on  our  increase  of  45  cents  an  hour, 
plus  major  gains  in  our  Insurance  and  pen- 
sion programs 

This  period  also  saw  the  largest  gain  ever 
won  for  our  laundry  wtwkers  in  New  York; 
substantial  improvements  were  also  made  for 
our  many  retail  workers  throughout  the 
country;  and  another  major  increase  was 
won  for  the  members  of  our  Xerox  division 
in  Rochester  suad  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Gains  were  also  won  for  our  members  in 
other  branches,  including  gloves,  neckwear, 
work  clothes  and  uniforms,  cleaning  and 
dyeing  and  alteration  tailors.  Major  gains 
were  also  made  for  our  large  group  of  mem- 
bers la  Canada,  and  by  our  new  Joint  board 
m  Puerto  Rico. 

STEADT    GROWTH 

The  past  two  years  have  also  seen  a  steady 
increase  in  our  membership.  Almost  17,000 
new  members  Joined  our  ranks  through  or- 
ganizing drives  since  we  last  met.  Many  of 
them  were  In  Southern  and  Southwestern 
states  and  In  retail  stores,  another  expand- 
ing area  We  brought  a  large  group  of  glove 
workers  in  upstate  New  York  into  our  union. 
But  in  general  the  new  members  come  from 
every  state  and  every  industry  In  our  Juris- 
diction. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  to  our  ranks  the 
new-comers  who  are  here  for  the  first  time. 

May  I  ask  the  delegates  from  new  shops  to 
stand  up  and  accept  the  welcoming  applause 
of  the  convention. 

Organizing  the  unorganized  Is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  our  organization.  We  have  therefore 
devoted  more  of  our  resources  and  energy 
than  ever  before  to  omi  organizing  mission. 

The  problems  are  many  and  difficult.  I 
cannot  count  the  number  of  times  we  have 
won  bargaining  rights  through  an  election 
but  have  been  unable  to  sign  a  contract  be- 
cause an  employer  refuses  to  bargain  In  good 
faith.  When  we  use  the  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  we  are  met 
with  lengthy  delays — delays  which  some- 
times destroy  our  efforts  to  maintain  an  or- 


ganizing campaign.  A  r  ithless  and  deter- 
mined antl-unlon  employer  can  prevent  his 
workers  from  winning  their  right  to  a  union 
contract  for  months  and  even  years,  by  us- 
ing the  loopholes  of  the  law  and  delays  of 
NLRB. 

A  le-TEAR  STALL 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  example  U 
the  Rutter-Rex  case  In  New  Orleans,  which 
began  with  an  election  victory  In  1954  and 
Is  still  not  over  16  years  later!  We  have  won 
two  elections  and  several  favorable  decisions 
before  the  NLRB  and  In  the  courts,  but 
Rutter-Rex  workers  still  do  not  have  a  union 
contract. 

Last  month  we  won  an  outstanding  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  Rutter-Rex  case. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  former  workers 
there  received  more  than  $160,000  In  back 
f>ay  due  them  for  wages  lost  during  a  strike. 
It  was  a  fine  decision — but  our  battle  is  not 
yet  over.  We  still  have  a  claim  for  back  pay 
from  1960  and  the  Rutter-Rex  workers  still 
do  not  have  a  contract.  And  what  Is  outra- 
geous Is  that  although  Rutter-Rex  has  been 
found  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices,  the 
government  has  showered  that  firm  with 
contracts  Involving  millions  of  dollars.  That, 
my  friends,  should  not  be  permitted! 

MORE    THAN    WAGES 

We  have  been  winning  wage  Increases  and 
organizing  new  members  despite  all  ob- 
stacles— but  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  more, 
besides.  Our  health  and  retirement  programs 
have  been  Improving.  In  all  our  recent  nego- 
tiations we  have  recognized  that  we  had  to 
increase  the  level  of  benefits  to  try  to  keep 
up  with  the  Increased  costs  of  medical  care. 

m  our  two  major  industries,  clothing  and 
cotton  garment,  our  members  are  now  cov- 
ered for  most  of  their  hospital  costs,  and 
we  have  raised  benefit  levels  for  disability 
and  surgery.  Similar  improvements  have 
been  won  in  all  our  Industries.  During  the 
two  years  we  have  raised  our  pension  bene- 
fits In  all  industries — Including  a  910  a 
month  Increase  for  clothing  workers  which 
was  agreed  upon  a  little  more  than  a  month 
ago. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  proud  of  the  benefits 
we  have  paid.  In  the  last  two  years,  we  bad 
370,000  claims  and  paid  out  $80  million. 

Since  1944,  the  beginning  of  our  health 
Insurance  program,  we  have  had  a.5  mUllon 
claims  and  paid  out  t400  million. 

Today  there  are  over  40,000  Amalgamated 
members  receiving  pensions.  Since  1947,  when 
the  program  was  started,  we  have  paid  out 
*317  million.  Would  you  believe  that  In 
about  35  years  our  members  have  received 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
through  our  own  Insurance  and  retirement 
programs?  It  Is  true,  and  we  are  mighty 
proud  of  it. 

Our  services  to  our  members  do  not  end 
with  the  welfare  and  pension  programs.  The 
Amalgamated,  since  its  inception  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  has  looked  for  ways  In 
which  it  could  serve  its  membership  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  factory  and  shop.  Early 
In  our  history  we  began  to  pioneer  In  build- 
ing low-cost  cooperative  housing  and  In- 
surance programs  and  labor  banks. 

As  the  years  went  by,  we  expanded  and 
Improved  on  those  Institutions  and  con- 
tinued to  pioneer  in  new  areas,  such  as  med- 
ical clinics,  day-care  centers  and  scholarship 
programs.  By  now  we  have  a  network  of  in- 
stitutions and  programs,  serving  a  variety 
of  the  needs  of  our  members,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  they  are  thriving  and 
growing. 

MEDICAL     AND     OAT-CARE     CENTERS 

Our  medical  centers  and  programs  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Rochester,  Bal- 
timore and  several  areas  of  Pennsylvania  are 
constEintly  ofTerlng  additional  services,  such 
as  drugs,  psychiatry,  preventive  care,  serv- 
ices for  dependents  and  other  programs. 

We  have  three  day-care  centers  already  In 
operation,  two  In  the  Baltimore  region  and 


one  in  Chicago.  Four  more  are  In  progress — 
three  more  In  the  Baltimore  region  and  one 
In  the  planning  stage  In  New  York.  Mean- 
while we  have  also  become  a  major  force  in 
the  campaign  to  expand  the  government's 
efforts  In  this  field,  which  Is  of  growing  Im- 
portance for  all  women  workers. 

In  addition,  we  are  providing  more  and 
more  of  our  members'  children  with  schol- 
arship help,  and  we  have  pioneered  In  a  new 
program  to  provide  scholarships  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

As  the  founding  members  of  the  United 
Housing  Foundation  In  New  York,  we  are 
building  more  low-cost  housing  than  any 
other  agency,  public  or  private.  In  the 
United  States.  And  we  are  about  to  start  In 
Chicago,  too. 

Our  bank  In  New  York  still  offers  low  cost 
loans  and  checking  accounts.  This  year.  It 
made  banking  history  by  offering  small  sav- 
ers the  same  high  Interest  rate  Income  which 
only  corporations  or  the  wealthy  were  able 
to  obtain  at  other  banks. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  activities  our 
union  Is  sponsoring.  I  could  spend  much  of 
the  morning  talking  about  our  educational 
seminars  and  Institutes,  about  our  retiree 
centers  and  retiree  educational  programs, 
about  the  special  rehabilitation  program 
sponsored  In  New  York  or  the  special  retiree 
apartment  house  In  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  range  of  our  efforts  to  serve  our 
members  spans  all  of  life,  from  childhood  to 
the  years  of  old  age — from  recreation  to 
education  to  Insurance  to  housing  to  health. 

These  are  the  activities  of  a  union  old  in 
experience  but  young  at  heart,  eager  to  find 
new  ways  we  can  serve  our  members  and 
Improve  the  communities  where  we  live  and 
work. 

IN    MEMORIAM 

I  vra.nt  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  whose  dedication  and 
sacrifice  helped  make  our  achievements  pos- 
sible, and  who  are  no  longer  with  us  as  this 
Convention  opens.  Since  our  last  gathering, 
we  lost  two  of  the  great  pioneers  of  our 
union  Hyman  Blumberg  and  August 
Bellanca. 

Hsrman  Blumberg  sp>ent  his  entire  lifetime 
In  our  ranks,  starting  in  Baltimore  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  and  rising  to  be- 
come the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Amalgamated.  During  his  more  than  a  half 
century  as  a  leader  of  our  union,  he  played 
a  role  In  many  areas.  Including  Rochester 
ajid  Canada,  New  England  and  the  South. 
He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  Integrity,  de- 
voted to  the  membership,  warm  and  friendly 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
also  an  excellent  negotiator  and  a  forceful 
organizer — a  truly  outstanding  labor  leader 
who  gave  his  life  to  our  cause. 

August  Bellanca  came  out  of  the  same 
generation  as  Blumberg.  He  started  with  the 
Amalgamated  In  New  York  In  the  1912  strike, 
and  quickly  established  himself  as  a  leader. 
He  served  as  a  vice  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated for  many,  many  years,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  many  areas.  He  was  particularly  well 
known  in  the  Italian-American  community, 
where  he  gave  leadership  to  the  democratic 
forces,  during  and  after  the  Mussolini  {Pe- 
riod. He,  too,  was  a  man  much  beloved 
by  the  many  people  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him.  Like  Brother  Blumberg. 
he  will  be  long  remembered. 

May  I  say  a  word,  too,  about  our  late  re- 
search director,  Milton  Fried,  who  for  fifteen 
years  gaVe  to  the  Amalgamated  his  skills  as 
an  economist  and  a  diplomat;  and  also  about 
Samuel  Smith,  a  one-time  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Joint  Board  and  a  vice  president  of 
our  organization,  both  of  whom  died  during 
the  past  two  years. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to..  Walter 
Eleuther,  one  of  the  oustandlng  leaders  of 
labor  of  our  time,  who  died  with  hU  wife  In 
a  tragic  airplane  accident  three  weeks  ago. 
We  of  the  Amalgamated  felt  a  special  close- 
ness to  Walter  and  to  bis  union,  for  we  shared 
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In  the  creation  of  the  UAW  in  the  early  days 
of  CIO.  Reutber  was  a  man  of  unusual  vision, 
and  all  of  us  In  the  trade  union  movement 
will  miss  him. 

My  friends,  for  these  leaders  of  labor,  and 
for  the  others  who  are  listed  In  our  GEB  Re- 
port who  died  during  the  past  two  years,  I 
would  like  the  Convention  to  rise  and  remain 
standing  for  a  minute  of  silence. 

The  delegation  arose  and  stood  in  silent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
brothers. 

CHALLENGES     AHEAD 

Most  Of  my  remarks  so  far.  have  been 
about  the  achievements  of  the  union.  I  want 
now  to  refer  to  some  of  the  challenges  facing 
us,  today  and  In  the  years  ahead. 

One  of  the  challenges  has  been  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  our  Industry.  What  was  once 
an  industry  of  small  firms  and  family  owner- 
ship Is  gradually  being  transformed  Into  an 
Industry  of  conglomerate  giants,  managed 
by  professional  administrators. 

It  is  an  Inevitable  change,  matched  by 
similar  changes  in  other  Industries,  but  It 
poses  many  new  problems.  In  past  years  we 
were  able  to  establish  a  relationship  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  long  piersonal  relation- 
ships with  the  Individual  owners  of  the  com- 
panies with  which  we  had  contracts.  Today 
some  of  the  new  conglomerates  have  long 
records  of  antlunlonlsm.  Their  ownership  Is 
more  distant  and  more  difficult  to  approach. 
The  challenge  of  these  changing  conditions 
In  our  Industry  will  put  us  to  the  test. 

Another  development  that  gives  us  con- 
cern Is  In  the  technological  field.  Many  new 
devices,  processes  and  machines  are  being 
developed — all  of  them  designated  as  "labor- 
saving."  My  friends,  we  are  watching  these 
developments  with  sharp  eyes  1  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  halt  and  we  will  not  permit 
the  Introduction  of  any  device  or  change 
which  will  In  any  way  affect  the  security  of 
^  your  Jobs  or  your  wages.  Job  security  and 

3  wage  preservation  are  basic  and  will  always 

X  remain  so! 

There  Is  another  challenge  that  does  not 
lie  within  our  control — and  that  is  the  cur- 
rent econotnic  situation. 

Continuing  Inflation  has  brought  recession 
In  its  wake,  and  with  recession  we  are  now 
going  through  a  period  of  growing  unem- 
ployment. ITie  results  have  been  felt  In  our 
Industries,  which  are  experlencmg  declining 
sales,  short  work  weeks  and  layoffs. 

These  conditions  make  even  more  serious 
and  Immediate  the  increasing  threat  poted 
by  imports  of  apparel.  The  problem  has 
grown  so  acute  that  Just  two  months  ago 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  members  car- 
ried out  a  mass  work-stoppage  to  demon- 
strate our  concern  about  the  rising  Imports. 

I  want  to  tell  you  and  I  want  to  tell  the 
nation  that  otir  work-stoppage  was  Just  the 
beginning  of  our  campaign,  not  the  end!  We 
have  no  intention  of  standing  idly  by  and 
allowing  our  Jobs  to  disappear  or  our  work- 
ing conditions  to  deteriorate. 

DANGER  OF  IMPORT  FLOOD 

We  believe  in  International  trade.  But  the 
old  concepts  of  International  trade  no  longer 
hold  true. 

Under  the  old  theories,  which  were  popu- 
larized 35  years  ago,  International  trade  was 
supposed  to  bring  benefits  to  all  the  trading 
nations.  Each  nation  naturally  apeclaltzed  in 
products  based  on  its  own  resources  and 
skills,  and  traded  its  products  for  those  of 
other  nations. 

Today  the  advantages  of  technology  are 
quickly  available  to  any  nation,  and  the 
speed  of  transportation  has  virtually  elimi- 
nated special  skills  or  resources. 

Today,  giant  corporations  set  up  factories 
all  over  the  world,  and  every  nation,  devel- 
oped or  underdevelo{>ed,  has  the  capacity  to 
produce. 

Today,  the  prlnclpwl  advantage  of  one  na- 
tion over  another  Is  likely  to  be  low  wages. 
The  result  has  been  that  low-wage  nations, 


particularly  in  the  Far  East,  have  been  rap- 
Idly  building  up  their  textue  and  apparel 
industries  and  have  zeroed  In  on  the  rich 
United  States  market. 

You  all  know  the  result.  Tremendous  In- 
creases In  Imports,  amounting  to  as  high  as 
300  percent  In  some  categories.  Clothing  and 
department  stores  are  featuring  foreign- 
made  apparel  at  high  mark-ups  for  them- 
selves. We  must  put  a  stop  to  this! 

The  answer  now  is  a  law.  a  law  to  establish 
quotas  for  Imports.  Such  a  bill  has  been 
Introduced  by  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  testified  only  last  Wednesday 
in  Washington  In  support  of  the  bill,  as  did 
spokesmen  of  other  unions.  Many  of  you  have 
already  contacted  your  Congressmen,  but  we 
have  to  continue  our  efforts  to  Impress  on 
Congress  the  importance  of  passing  a  law, 
and  passing  it  quickly. 

Because  of  inflation,  the  threat  of  low- 
wage  Imports  will  grow  even  more  serious. 
The  threat  must  be  stopped  now,  before  our 
Industry  Is  overwhelmed  and  our  Jobs  are 
lost.  We  have  fought  and  we  will  continue  to 
fight,  until  we  have  won  this  battle. 

Our  country  Is  facing  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  century.  We  are  beset  by  a 
host  of  problems — more  complex,  more  per- 
ilous and  more  numerous  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  history. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  escalating 
without  end  In  sight;  more  of  our  boys  are 
being  killed  and  maimed.  The  blight  of  otir 
cities  is  becoming  worse  with  each  passing 
day;  pollution  Is  Increasing;  our  natural  re- 
sources are  being  wasted;  Inflation  is  con- 
tinuing at  an  Intolerable  rate;  unemployment 
Is  Increasing  dally;  prices  and  Interest  rates 
are  soaring;  dissent  is  discouraged  and  In- 
timidated; our  young  people  are  frustrated, 
alienated  and  angry;  our  foreign  friends  are 
bewildered  by  our  actions;  extremism  of  right 
and  left  is  becoming  a  part  of  otir  dally  life; 
and  our  country  Is  more  bitterly  divided  than 
It  has  been  In  a  century  or  more. 

TIME    TO    SPEAK    OUT 

This  is  a  sad  and  sorry  picture.  It  can 
be  remedied  only  if  we  begin  by  having  the 
courage  to  look  honestly  at  these  Issues.  It 
Is  time  to  speak  out.  That  Is  what  I  shall 
attempt  to  do. 

I  shall  therefore  talk  principally  about 
Vietnam  because  It  underlies  practically  all 
our  troubles.  Vietnam  Is  a  vital  key  to  war  or 
peace  In  the  world.  On  its  swift  end  may  well 
depend  the  very  preservation  of  our  own 
democratic  way  of  life.  And  everything  that 
we  cherish  lies  In  balance  on  the  develop- 
ments in  that  area. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  American 
public  is  of  one  mind  about  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause that  Is  so.  It  Is  Important  to  analyze 
the  Issue  as  rationally  as  pyosslble. 

Now,   let's  see  what  are  the  facts. 

Vietnam  has  cost  us  almost  50,000  of  our 
yoimg  and  almost  300,000  wounded  and 
maimed. 

A  week  before  last,  more  of  our  soldiers 
were  killed  than  in  any  week  during  the 
past  nine  months. 

It  has  disrupted  the  lives  of  millions  of 
our  young  who  were  Inducted  In  that  war. 

It  has  brutalized  and  demoralized  our  sol- 
diers on  a  scale  never  before  experienced. 

We  have  devastated  a  land  that  we  are 
trying  to  save;  villages  and  towns  have  been 
destroyed;  uncounted  numbers  of  Innocent 
Vietnamese  have  been  killed  or  uprooted. 

This  war  has  already  cost  us  more  than 
»100  billion:  yes,  tlOO  bUllon. 

The  President  recently  vetoed  a  measure  of 
Congress  providing  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  more  for  education,  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  Inflationary.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  spending  more  than  2%  billion  dol- 
lars a  month  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

How  topsy-turvy  things  are !  Money  for  ed- 
ucation iB  inflationary  but  money  for  killing 
Is  considered  by  some  to  be  right. 


But  $100  billion  la  not  the  only  cost. 

We  shall  have  to  pay  interest  on  that 
$100  bUllon  probably  indefinitely,  and  the 
Interest  bill  alone  In  the  future  will  be  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

We  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  almost  nine 
years.  We  have  bombed  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  with  more  explosives  than  were  used 
in  World  War  H.  Think  of  all  that  bombing 
against  a  small  country.  Yet  It  appears  that 
the  nUUtary  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong  has  not  been  broken. 

MILITART    VICTORY    A    QUESTION 

It  has  become  questionable  whether  a  mil- 
itary victory  will  ever  be  possible — a  fact  that 
even  the  generals  are  now  admitting. 

General  Rldgway — ^the  former  UN  and  U.S. 
Commander  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Far  East, 
and  later  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  said  some  time 
ago: 

"We  should  repudiate  once  and  for  all  the 
search  for  a  military  solution  and  move  res- 
olutely along  the  path  of  disengagement." 

On  April  20,  the  President  gave  the  na- 
tion a  reassuring  report  that  "everything  is 
going  well  and  we  are  In  sight  of  a  Just 
peace."  He  announced  at  the  same  time  an 
Intention  to  withdraw  150,000  troops  within 
a  year.  Yet,  only  nine  days  later,  with  noth- 
ing substantially  new  developing  on  the  mili- 
tary scene,  the  President  widened  the  war  In 
Cambodia  and  renewed  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — a  complete  re-eacalatlon  of  the 
war. 

One  may  ask:  why  the  panicky  rush?  Why 
didn't  he  consult  with  the  Congress  about 
this?  There  was  plenty  of  time  Was  he  afraid 
that  the  Congressional  and  public  opposition 
would  veto  the  military  eagerness  to  go  into 
Cambodia?  After  all.  Congress  has  a  Constl- 
tutlonal  responsibility  in  these  matters,  too. 

Our  Invasion  In  Cambodia  means  that  all 
the  tragic  errors  of  eecalatlon  are  being  re- 
peated. We  are  being  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  pit  of  disaster. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RXSPONSIBILITT 

That  Is  why  we  support  the  efforts  at  those 
courageous  and  truly  patriotic  American 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  to  a  speedy  end  the  most 
disastrous  war  In  our  history.  Let  us  pray 
that  success  may  crown  their  efforts. 

The  Congress  must  exercise  Its  Constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  not  leaving  the  war- 
making  decisions  to  the  President  alone.  To 
do  so  would  spell  the  abdlcaOon  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  is  tragic  on  other 
grounds  as  well.  For  example,  it  may  under- 
mine or  threaten  the  success  of  the  arms 
control  negotiations  and  talks  in  Vienna. 
And  the  success  of  these  talks  is  vital  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Another  damaging  consequence  of  the 
Cambodian  maneuver  is  the  definite  weaken- 
ing of  American  p>ower  to  Influence  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  what  a  powder  keg  that  Is. 
The  Mideast  may  blow  up  again. 

Israel's  security  Is  an  over-riding  moral 
Imperative  of  the  world  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  freely  sends  arms,  planes,  missiles, 
technicians  and  pilots  Into  Egypt  to  sup- 
port Egyptian  and  Arab  belligerency.  Direct 
Soviet  intervention  in  the  Middle  Bast  has 
already  stimulated  Egyptian  offensive  ac- 
tion along  the  Suez  Canal. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
dared  to  risk  such,  bracen  Intervention  Into 
Egypt — particularty  after  Its  brutal  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia — if  we  were  not  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam? 

One  must  ask:  "How  did  our  country  get 
so  Involved  In  Southeast  Asia?  What  Is  the 
explanation?" 

I  suggest  that  there  are  two  explanations 
underlying  our  activities  in  Vletxtam.  One  Is 
the  dominant  rede  of  the  military,  and  the 
other  is  the  enormous  profitability  of 
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MIUTAKY-INDUSTRIAI.   COMPLEX 

It  Is  probably  a  lact  that  uever  before  In 
our  history  have  the  mUltary  and  their  allies 
in  defense  industries  possessed  such  power 
in  our  nation.  Thld  military  influence  even 
worried  President  Eisenhower  after  his  long 
experience  as  a  general  and  as  President. 
And  Lt  anyone  had  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  military-industrial  connection.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  the  one. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  farewell 
speech  (January  18,  1861) : 

We  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  influence  ...  by  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  ...  We  must  never  let 
the  weight  of  this  combination  endanger  our 
liberties  or  democratic  processes  .  .  ." 

Yet.  that  Is  exactly  what  happened. 

The  record  of  military  miscalculation  In 
Vietnam  is  terrifying 

Our  so-called  military  experts  have  made 
one  costly  mistake  after  another.  They  have 
a.sked  us  to  swallow  their  forecasts  of  victory 
through  escalation  far.  far  too  often.  They 
have  asserted  that  their  special  sources  of 
secret  intelligence  should  command  com- 
plete and  unquestioning  support.  But  their 
dismal  record  of  failure  has  lost  them  their 
right  to  a  blank  check  from  the  American 
people.  We  have  all  paid,  and  are  still  pay- 
ing dearly,  for  their  mistakes— and  how  much 
longer?  Who  knows? 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  half  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  If  profits  were  taken 
ou:  of  war.  we  would  have  fewer  and  shorter 
wars.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
profits  were  taken  out  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
profits  shared  by  industrialists  here  and  by 
the  new  crop  of  millionaires  In  Saigon — the 
Vietnam  war  would  have  been  a  dim  memory 
by  this  time.  All  the  talk  about  saving 
democracy  for  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
ha.e  vanished  Into  thin  air  by  this  time. 
Pious  cries  of  security  and  patriotism  are  too 
often  the  mask  for  profiteering  patriots.  Let 
us  never  forget  that. 

The  military  are  responsible  for  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  defense  expenditures  from 
12  billion  dollars  in  1948  to  80  billion  this 
year — an  increase  of  700  per  cent. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  established  that 
mUitary  spending  could  be  cut  by  $10  billion 
a  year  without  impairing  national  security. 
The   waste  runs   into   billions  more. 

An  Air  Force  efficiency  expert  testified  on 
the  enormously  Inflated  costs  of  a  Lockheed 
plane  for  the  Air  Force,  amounting  to  $2  bil- 
lion. You  know  what  happened  to  him?  He 
was  fired  for  telling. 

Over  2.000  former  officers  of  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  navy  captains  or  higher  were  em- 
ployed by  the  leading  military  contractors. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  that  means. 

The  former  Research  Chief  of  the  Pentagon 
called  on  Congress  to  halt  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  miUtary  machine  before  It  be- 
came a  Frankenstein  monster  that  could  de- 
stroy  us. 

WASTE    VERSUS    SECURITY 

Do  you  know  what  happened  when  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  scrutinize  defense  spend- 
ing more  closely?  The  President  appointed 
a  blue-ribbon  panel  to  serve  as  a  watchdog 
over  the  Pentagon.  But  do  you  know  who 
was  on  the  blue-ribbon  panel?  Eght  of  Its 
members  have  interesia  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  Ln  defense-related  Industries 
Instead,  what  we  desperately  need  is  the 
most  critical,  intensive  examination  of  every 
aspect  of  defense  spending  industries. 

Let  us  not  mistake  waste  for  security  Tte 
true  American  patriot  is  not  the  one  who 
wants  to  increase  defense  spending.  The  true 
American  patriot  is  the  one  who  wants  every 
dollar  spent  on  defense  to  be  spent  effec- 
tively, not  wastefully— and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  defense  profiteers. 

We  want  an  America  which  is  strong- 
strong  not  only  militarily,  but  economically 
politically,  diplomatically,  and  above  all  hti- 
manly.  ' 
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Now  let  me  turn  from  the  military  arena 
to  our  domestic  scene.  What  has  the  Vietnam 
war  done  to  us  at  home? 

The  war  has  done  great  damage  to  the 
spirit  of  America  There  Is  a  bitter  and  ugly 
mood  In  the  nation.  A  climate  of  fear  has 
descended  upon  our  land.  The  war  has  set 
men  against  each  other.  The  war  has  caused 
division  between  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. It  has  aroused  suspicions  and  false 
accusations.  It  has  brought  back  some  of  the 
evlU  of  McCarthy  Ism— an  evil  which  It  took 
us  years  to  overcome,  and  which  we  had  all 
hoped  would  never  reappear. 

Today,  we  have  taped  vrtres.  political 
snooping,  secret  informers— all  of  them  the 
marks  not  of  a  democracy  but  of  a  police 
state. 

Our  BUI  of  Rights  Is  in  danger  of  erosion. 
UntU  we  have  peace,  our  very  democratic 
processes  are  threatened. 

Today  those  who  oppose  war  are  attacked 
for  their  lack  of  patriotism.  Dissent  is  con- 
fused with  disloyalty.  Yet  high  government 
officials  try  to  Intimidate  our  newspapers  and 
radio  and  TV. 

THB  RIGHT  TO  DISSEm 

Let  us  bear  this  Important  fact  In  mind. 
Dissent  Is  the  spur  to  reform.  It  Is  In  trou- 
bled dnys  that  the  rights  of  the  dissenters 
must  be  upheld  If  the  liberties  of  the  many 
are  to  remain  safe. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  nation's  great- 
ness springs  from  the  vision  of  greater  free- 
dom for  all.  not  restricted  liberties  for  some. 
We  must  carry  the  torch  of  freedom  against 
the  forces  of  dark  suspicion  and  fear. 

When  the  war  ends,  we  can  hope  that  we 
win  be  able  to  establish  oiu-  democratic  pri- 
orities once  again.  But  It  may  take  much 
longer  to  recover  from  the  spiritual  effects 
of  this  military  disaster. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  Is  what  has 
happened  to  our  youth,  so  many  of  whom 
have  lost  much  of  their  faith  In  our  leader- 
ship and  In  our  democratic  system.  Students 
are  not  saints,  but  neither  are  they  bums 
or  rotten  apples! 

Their  frustrations  and  alienation  have  be- 
come Intense.  Some  have  resorted  to  vio- 
lence— and  In  some  cases,  such  as  in  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State, 
they  have  been  met  with  Inexcusable  vio- 
lence. It  is  most  unfortunate  that  It  took 
these  tragedies  to  wipe  out  the  Indifference 
with  which  the  problems  of  the  young  were 
met  in  high  places. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Vio- 
lence must  be  condemned.  It  is  self-defeating 
and  leads  only  to  more  violence. 

VIOLENCE  LEADS  TO  CHAOS 

Those  who  practice  violence— whether  they 
be  young  or  old— whether  they  be  white  or 
black— whether  they  be  students  or  national 
guard,  or  police  or  workers — must  recognize 
that  they  are  all  contributing  to  chaos.  If 
history  teaches  one  thing,  it  Is  that  chaos  Is 
followed  by  periods  of  the  iron  fist.  After  the 
chaos,  no  one  knows  what  kind  of  dictator- 
ship will  emerge.  We  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
minded how  Hitler  came  Into  power. 

Let  me  say  one  word  to  the  youth,  to  our 
young — for  they  are  our  most  precious  asset. 
Meet  the  challenge  that  faces  you  not  with 
violence  but  with  practical,  constructive  ac- 
tion. Choose  the  traditional  way  of  democ- 
racy, the  peaceful  way.  Become  active  this 
summer  and  fall  In  the  election  campaigns; 
work  with  labor  to  elect  candidates  who  will 
help  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  speedily.  Help 
not  only  end  the  war.  but  enable  America  to 
meet  Its  domestic  needs. 

Years  ago.  students  used  to  be  excused  from 
school  to  harvest  the  crops  In  the  fall.  Today, 
why  not  let  them  out  of  school  to  harvest 
votes? 

I  hope  that  we  will  give  our  youth  the  right 
to  vote  In  national  elections. 

It  will  bring  the  talents  and  energies  of  our 
young  into  the  normal  democratc  processes. 
Today,  the  educational  levels  of  our  young 


people  are  so  much  higher  than  they  were 
before.  They  are  old  enough  to  fight  and  die 
la  Vietnam;  they  are  old  enough  to  work,  to 
marry,  to  pay  taxes,  yet  they  are  denied  the 
basic  right  to  participate  in  our  democratic 
society — the  right  to  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  depriving  18.  19,  and 
20  year  olds  cf  the  right  to  vote,  we  are 
contributing  to  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
despair. 

The  18-year  vote  Is  overdue  and  should  be 
passed  by  Congress  this  year. 

BYPRODUCTS    OF    WAR 

There  are  many  other  consequences  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

The  30  billion  dollars  a  year  we  spent  for 
war  cripples  our  financial  ability  to  deal  with 
serious  domestic  needs. 

Every  warplane  built  for  Vietnam  means 
we  cannot  build  a  new  high  school. 

Every  shipment  of  guns  costs  us  public 
housing  for  our  cities. 

Every  lank  and  truck  means  a  cutback  In 
our  var  on  poverty. 

Our  needs  are  almost  without  end.  Our 
resources  of  water  and  air  are  being  polluted 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  very  life  of 
civilization  is  In  danger. 

To  reclaim  our  air  and  water  will  cost 
billions  of  dollars,  to  build  advanced  dis- 
posal plants,  to  change  the  way  we  burn  our 
fuels,  to  create  new  and  cleaner  sources  of 
power. 

We  must  spend  those  billions  of  dollars  If 
we  are  to  preserve  life  itself— but  today  we 
are  spending  those  billions  on  tanks"  and 
ammunlticn  for  Vietnam— almost  53 '2  mil- 
lion every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

NEED  DECENT  HOMES 

One  of  the  most  serious  national  needs  is 
housing  for  those  of  moderate  income.  We 
need  officially  2.600,000  new  units  of  hous- 
ing each  year  Just  to  keep  up  with  our  popu- 
lation growth,  but  we  are  building  less  than 
half.  In  some  cities,  including  New  York, 
our  stock  of  housing  is  slowly  growing 
smaller  at  the  very  time  when  our  needs 
are  increasing. 

We  will  never  solve  the  crisis  of  our  cities 
until  we  start  a  massive  housing  program. 

But  today  inflation  has  driven  up  the  cost 
of  housing  beyond  the  means  of  private  en- 
terprise to  build  it.  and  the  war  has  robbed 
our  government  of  the  funds  to  build  It. 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  building  middle-  or 
low-income  housing  to  meet  our  neefis  and 
our  cities  continue  to  deteriorate. 

Many  of  our  citizens— blacks,  Puerto  Rl- 
cans.  Mexican-Americans  and  others— have 
not  been  given  equal  opportunity.  Some  of 
their  needs  must  be  met  through  laws  re- 
quiring an  end  to  discrimination  in  voting 
Jobs,  housing  and  education.  These  laws 
must  be  enfo.ced  vigorously  and  fairly. 

TO    WIPE    OUT    GHETTOS 

But  some  of  the  needs  of  minorities  can 
only  be  met  by  new  expenditures  foi-  schools 
and  housing  and  medical  facilities  to  wipe 
out  the  ghetto  slums  from  the  face  of  the 
land.  80  long  as  we  have  a  war  budget  and 
Inflation,  we  will  not  have  the  funds  that 
are  needed  for  these  purposes.  Until  we  have 
peace,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  substan- 
tial progress  In  reducing  poverty  and  end- 
ing all  trace  of  discrimination  and  bringing 
all  people  Into  a  first-class  citizenship. 

My  friends,  the  quicker  we  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  sooner 
we  can  attend  to  these  urgent  needs. 

There  are  other  costs  of  war  as  well. 

Working  people  In  America  do  not  need  an 
economist  to  tell  them  about  inflation.  We 
feel  and  see  iopation  every  time  we  walk  Into 
a  supermarket  or  barber  shop  or  movie  the- 
atre. We  feel  and  see  Infiatlon  when  we  buy 
a  car.  or  look  around  for  a  modest  home  to 
buy— those  who  can  afford  It — or  get  a  bill 
from  a  doctor  or  hospital. 

Despite  wage  Increases  negotiated  by  trade 
unions  for  every  major  Industry  during  the 
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past  five  years,  workers'  real  wages  have  gone 
down  lns:ead  of  up. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral.  Despite  the  Administration's 
repeated  predictions  to  the  contrary,  the 
battle  against  inflation  has  been  lost  I  It  Is 
estimated  tnat  it  won't  take  many  more  years 
before  our  present  dollar  will  lose  a  third  of 
its  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  is  a  direct  consequence  of  our 
swollen  wartime  economy — and  so  are  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Administration  to  halt  in- 
flation. One  of  these  steps  has  resulted  in  the 
highest  level  of  interest  rates  In  more  than 
a  century.  The  government  had  to  borrow 
more  than  100  billion  dollars  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  This  has  resulted  in  an  escalation 
of  interest  rates,  with  the  result  that  every 
purchase  became  more  costly.  The  cost  of 
money  aflecLs  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
lives. 

If  the  war  continues.  Interest  rates  may  go 
so  high  that  the  government  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  finance  the  war  and  even  minimum 
domestic  requirements.  That  will  mean 
higher  taxes  and  more  will  be  taken  out  of 
our  pay  envelopes. 

Between  inflation  and  high  Interest  rates, 
many  businesses  will  have  to  close  down  or 
face  bankruptcy. 

We  don't  need  dictionaries  to  tell  us  when 
a  recession  comes.  It  is  here  right  now — it 
is  here! 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  INFLATION 

What  do  you  tiiink  will  happen  when  busi- 
nesses close  down?  More  and  more  unemploy- 
ment. Those  still  working  will  be  working 
fewer  hours.  Take  home  pay  will  go  down  and 
down. 

I  ask  you,  who  Is  the  first  to  lose  bis  Job 
when  unemployment  rises?  Is  It  the  Presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  or  Dupont?  Of  course 
not!  It  Is  the  working  man,  and  what  is 
worse,  it  Is  likely  to  be  the  least  skilled,  the 
member  of  a  minority  group,  the  person  who 
has  the  least  savings  to  fall  back  on,  and 
the  one  who  has  the  most  difficult  time  to 
find  a  new  Job. 

Neither  Inflation  nor  recession  affects  all 
equally.  It  Is  those  of  modest  means — work- 
ers, retired  people— who  are  hardest  hit  by 
both.  If  this  trend  continues,  social  tensions 
are  bound  to  be  aggravated.  Both  inflation 
and  recession  are  a  direct  result  of  the  war, 
and  we  will  not  end  them  until  we  end  the 
war. 

Two  years  ago  we  faced  the  challenge  of 
a  Presidential  election.  The  trade  union 
movement  met  the  challenge  with  all  Its 
energy  and  determination,  and  almost  single- 
handedly  made  It  one  of  the  closest  elections 
of  modern  times.  Nevertheless,  despite  our 
efforts,  the  election  was  lost. 

The  1970  elections  will  be  a  battlefield  for 
the  control  of  Congress,  particularly  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  the  elections  of  six 
to  12  years  ago,  a  number  of  remarkable 
liberals  csune  to  the  Senate  from  marginal 
states — men  who  might  never  have  won  ex- 
cept for  the  unusual  liberal  landslides  of 
those  years. 

This  year,  no  one  has  any  exi>ectatlon  of 
a  liberal  landslide,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  number  of  those  Senators  face  very  diffi- 
cult re-election  races.  One  of  them.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  one  of  our 
liberal  champions,  has  already  lost  to  a  con- 
servative in  the  primary. 

The  labor  movement  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge with  all  its  resources.  These  Senators 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  organized  labor, 
because  the  support  which  used  to  come 
from  their  party  has  sharply  declined.  Only 
the  trade  union  movement  sui-vlves  as  a 
strong,  nationwide  Institution  to  support 
liberal  candidates. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  urge  the  officers 
and  staff  members  of  the  Amalgamated  to 
greater  political  efforts,  for  It  was  under  Sid- 


ney milman's  leadership  that  the  labor 
movement  first  became  active  In  political 
education  and  we  have  continued  to  devote 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  this  important 
task. 

ACHIEVEMENTS   AND   CHALLENGES 

So,  delegates.  I  have  talked  this  morning 
mostly  about  challenges,  not  achievements. 
The  fact  Is.  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of.  We  have  given  working  people  a  strong 
voice  In  their  own  destiny.  In  the  course  of 
our  years,  we  In  the  Amalgamated  have  built 
Institutions  to  provide  many  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  decent  life — health  Insurance,  pen- 
sions, education,  bousing,  medical  care,  and 
much  more. 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  rest  on  our  achieve- 
ments. The  challenges  that  confront  our 
country  and  Indeed  the  world,  £ire  over- 
whelming. If  we  do  not  meet  them,  our  way 
of  life,  and  civilization  Itself  could  be  in 
mortal  danger. 

We,  as  Amalgamated  officers  and  mem- 
bers, represent  a  cross-section  of  American 
working  people,  men  and  women  from  every 
area  of  the  nation,  from  big  cities  and  small 
towns  and  villages,  from  North  and  South, 
from  the  East  Coast  and  the  West  Coast.  Our 
membership  works  in  factories  and  stores 
and  service  establishments.  We  represent  ev- 
ery nationality  and  every  race  and  religion. 

Delegates.  I  am  convinced  that  our  mem- 
bers, like  all  working  people,  and  like  the 
majority  of  all  Americans  want  peace.  They 
want  peace  now.  without  delay.  They  want 
peace  without  further  military  adventures, 
without  more  killing. 

So  I  call  on  you  today,  to  bring  up  all 
your  reserves  of  strength  and  dedication  to 
our  noblest  Ideals  and  goals. 

PEACE.    NOT   WAR 

We  must  strive  to  Impress  upon  our  gov- 
ernment that  the  people  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world  want  and  demand  an  imme- 
diate commitment  to  peace,  not  war. 

We  must  bend  every  effort  to  Influence  our 
military  leaders  that  death  and  destruction 
must  come  to  an  end,  that  the  way  of  weap- 
ons is  not  our  way. 

I  do  net  talk  of  peace  next  year.  I  talk  of 
peace  now.  The  hour  is  late  and  the  coun- 
try's danger  is  great. 

This  is  the  hour  of  decision. 

Our  nation  needs  peace  now.  The  world 
needs  peace  now. 

Let  us  all  be  united  to  help  achieve  that 
inspiring  goal. 

( The  audience  stood  and  applauded.) 


OKLAHOMA    IS    PROUD    OF   NORTH 
AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORP. 

Mr.  BELLMON:  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent decision  to  award  the  developmen- 
tal contract  for  the  B-1  aircraft  to  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.,  is  of  consider- 
able significance  to  the  State  of  Okla- ' 
homa  because  this  company  operates  a 
major  industrial  complex  in  the  State. 
Oklahoma  citizens  have  been  justly 
proud  of  this  company  and  the  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  to  the  defense  and 
space  industries,  and  as  a  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  am  proud  of  the  work  our 
citizens  have  done  in  these  vital  areas.  I 
am  confident  the  company  will  continue 
its  same  excellent  record  of  performance. 

Certain  charges  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  B-1  contract  award.  In  or- 
der to  set  the  record  straight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Department  of  Defense 

It  haa  been  reported  that  the  bid  of  the 
winner  In  the  B~l  competition  was  the  high- 
est bid  and  presented  the  least  desirable  de- 
sign. This  is  not  the  case.  North  American 
Rockwell  Corporation  was  the  lowest  bidder, 
received  the  highest  weighted  score,  and  was 
the  unanimous  choice  at  each  reviewing  level. 

When  the  contractors  submitted  their  pro- 
posals, some  600  selected  specialists  reviewed 
and  evaluated  them  over  a  period  of  months. 
The  proposal  was  divided  Into  a  large  number 
of  separate  sub-areas,  and  basic  evaluation 
scores  were  rendered  by  separate  evaluation 
groups  after  they  analyzed  each  of  the  sub- 
areas.  These  raw  data  were  consolidated  and 
presented  to  the  Source  Selection  Advisory 
CouncU.  After  hearing  the  presentation  of 
the  evaluation  group,  the  Source  Selection 
Advisory  Council  went  Into  executive  session. 
In  this  executive  session  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil applied  weighting  factors  to  the  raw  eval- 
uation data.  These  weighting  factors  had 
been  created  before  the  contractors'  proposals 
were  received.  They  were  not  changed  and 
were  never  made  available  to  the  meml)€rB  of 
the  evaluation  team  which  conducted  the  de- 
tailed analysis. 

The  results  of  the  Source  Selection  Ad- 
visory Council  were  formalized  in  writing  and 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  had  the  authority  to  select  the  winning 
contractor.  In  addition,  this  analysis  and 
findings  were  presented  to  the  Commander. 
Strategic  Air  Command;  Commander.  Air 
Force  Systems  Command;  Commander,  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command;  The  Force  Coun- 
cil; and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  All  these  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  the  Air  Force  Secretary's 
principal  civilian  advisors,  reached  the  same 
conclusion  as  Secretary  Seamans  with  respect 
to  the  contractor's  proposal  to  be  selected. 

The  North  American-Rockwell  Corporation 
received  the  highest  weighted  score  of  the 
three  proposals  and  their  negotiated  bid  was 
the  lowest — some  $1  35  billion  compared  to 
SI. 45  billion  and  Si. 56  billion  for  the  other 
competing  contractors. 

The  contract  is  for  developiq^ent  and  test- 
ing of  the  new  aircraft  only.  No  decision  has 
been  made  on  whether  production  will  be  au- 
thorized. 


FDA    PILL    NOTICE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recent  hear- 
ings on  oral  contraceptives  before  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  suc- 
ceeded in  confusing  and  terrifying  the 
8.5  million  American  women  who  are 
taking  these  drugs  and  most  of  the  gen- 
eral fKjpulation  who  followed  the  news 
accounts  of  the  hearings.  Through  an 
initial  series  of  biased  and  one-sided  wit- 
.  nesses,  those  hearings  painted  in  the 
mind  of  the  American  pubhc  a  near- 
ly indehble  picture  of  dangerous  side  ef- 
fects, unknown  possible  damage,  and 
heightened  mortality  rates  associated 
with  birth  control  drugs. 

By  the  accounts  of  nearly  every  wit- 
ness who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee some  definite  hazards  and  risks  are 
associated  with  oral  contraceptives.  By 
and  large,  however,  these  risks  are  ones 
which  can  be  identified  and  effectively 
dealt  with  in  a  program  of  proper  medi- 
cal consultation  and  supervision.  In  bal- 
ancing the  risks  against  the  benefits  of 
oral  contraceptives,  a  general  view  seems 
to  be  that  the  pill  is  valuable  and  worth- 
while— when  taken  with  an  understand- 
ing of  its  risks  and  effectiveness  and  with 
continuing  medical  attention. 

The   hearings   did   disclose   that   too 
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often  women  were  taking  these  drugs 
without  the  understanding  necessary  for 
their  full  protection.  In  recognition  of 
this  situation,  the  Pood  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration undertook  to  devise  a  means 
of  alerting  women  to  the  risks  without 
alarming  them  or  interfering  with  their 
relationship  between  prescribing  physi- 
cians and  their  patients. 

Yesterday,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  Dr. 
Charles  Edwards.  Commissioner  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  made 
public  the  languaige  of  a  notice  which 
will  be  included  in  every  package  of  oral 
contraceptives  marketed  in  this  country. 

It  would  appear  that  the  FDA  notice  is 
a  reasonable  statement,  one  which  would 
alert  women  but  at  the  same  time  avoid 
panicking  them  or  Imposing  on  their 
relationships  with  their  doctors. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  the 
text  of  the  FDA  notice  is  as  follows: 

Do  not  take  this  drug  without  your  doc- 
tors   continued  supervision. 

The  oral  contraceptives  are  powerful  and 
effective  drugs  which  can  cause  side  effects 
in  some  users  and  should  not  be  uaed  at  all 
by  some  women.  The  most  serlotis  known 
side  effect  Is  abnormal  blood  clotting  which 
can  be  fatal 

Safe  use  of  this  drug  requires  a  careful 
discussion  with  your  doctor.  To  assist  him 
in  providing  you  with  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation, (firm  name)  has  prepared  a  booklet 
(or  other  form*  written  In  a  style  under- 
standable to  you  as  the  drug  user.  This  pro- 
vides information  on  the  effectiveness  and 
known  hazards  of  the  drug  Including  warn- 
ings, side  effects  and  who  should  not  use  it 
Tour  doctor  will  give  you  this  booklet  (or 
other  form)  If  you  ask  for  it  and  he  can 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about 
the  us«  of  this  drug. 

Notify  your  doctor  if  you  notice  any  un- 
usual physical  disturbance  or  discomfort. 


LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  POOR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Young 
Lawyers  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
:ust  published  a  survey  of  the  many 
organizations  which  provide  volunteer 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor  in  New  York 
City.  The  breadth  of  services  provided 
by  these  organizations  is  a  demonstra- 
tion, I  think,  of  the  real  need  we  have  in 
this  country  for  legal  services  for  every- 
one, and  of  the  willingness  of  the  legal 
profession  to  provide  those  services.  This 
survey  could  be  of  great  use  as  a  demon- 
stration of  what  can  be  done  in  a  great 
city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sur- 
vey, which  is  a  committee  report  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoMMrrrcx   Report:    Nrw   Tork   Voi.trrrrKSR 

OacANizATioNS    RrNorRiNG    Legal    Assist  - 

ANCB    TO    THE    POO« 

(By  the  Young  Lawyers  Committee) 
In  response  to  numerous  Lnqulriee  directed 
to  the  Association,  the  Young  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee lias  prepared  a  revised  list  of  groups 
who  prorlde  free  representation  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  ihe  underprivileged  and  poor  In 
the  New  York  City  area  and  who  make  use 
of  volunteer  legal  services  from  members  of 
the  Bar.  Tb^uUst  contains  a  brief  summary 


of  each  organization  and  the  person  to  con- 
tact when  volunteering.  Because  the  size  and 
activity  of  the  organizations  vary  greatly, 
that  person  should  be  contacted  for  elabora- 
tion. The  need  for  voluntary  legal  assistance 
is  constantly  growing  and  the  number  of 
groups  with  it;  the  Young  Lawyers  Conunlt- 
tee  realizes  this  list  is  not  complete  and 
hopes  to  Issue  periodic  supplements.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Bar  Associations  throughout  the 
City  have  referral  lists  for  Indigents.  The 
Committee  has  attempted  to  provide  a 
framework  in  which  to  place  the  various 
groups  but  overlap  is  inevitable. 

SECTION   I 

This  group  comprises  organizations  provid- 
ing legal  counseling  and  representation  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the  areas  of 
housing.  Immigration  and  naturalization, 
landlord-tenant,  welfare,  family,  matrimo- 
nial, employment,  selective  service,  consumer 
and  criminal  law.  These  organizations  are 
those  which  presently  offer  the  broadest  base 
of  participation  to  volunteers. 

A.  The  Legal  Aid  Society 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  le^l  service  organization  In  New 
York  City.  It  has  a  continuing  need  for  vol- 
unteers and  is  well  organized  to  receive  them. 
The  Society  Is  currently  enlisting  volunteer 
attorneys  through  several  means:  (a)  a  new 
program  designed  to  extend  the  civil  work 
of  the  Society's  neighborhood  offlces  to  eve- 
nings, (b)  an  on-going  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Society's  criminal  branch  and 
app>eals  bureau  (under  way  for  more  than 
10  years).  (c>  an  on-going  program  with  the 
staff  of  the  Society's  clvU  branch  augment- 
ing services  during  normal  business  hours, 
and  (d)  a  special  project  In  East  Harlem 
(The  Community  Law  Offlces  program), 
which  is  listed  separately  below. 

A  lawyer  Joining  the  civil  branch  night- 
time extension  program  will  be  expected  to 
devote  at  least  three  days  during  normal  of- 
fice hours  for  preliminary  Introduction  to 
the  work  of  a  Legal  Aid  office.  Subsequent 
training  will  be  carried  on  during  the  eve- 
ning hours  and  on  weekends.  A  volunteer  on 
the  civil  side  for  work  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours  at  a  Legal  Aid  Sodfcty  office  will 
be  asked  to  commit  himself  for  three  months 
or  more,  will  then  receive  the  same  Introduc- 
tory training  as  a  new  Legal  Aid  staff  lawyer 
and  will  be  Introduced  to  the  work  of  inter- 
viewing clients,  counseling  and  undertaking 
court  work. 

Similarly,  a  lawyer  who  will  commit  him- 
self for  one  month  or  more  to  work  In  the 
arrangement  parts  of  the  criminal  court 
will  be  given  the  same  introductory  training 
as  a  Legal  Aid  staff  lawyer  or  an  assistant 
District  Attorney  and  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  the  work  of  a  Legal  Aid 
staff  attorney  In  those  courts  as  rapidly  as 
he  can  undertake  It. 

The  Joint  Appeals  Program  of  the  Society. 
The  Association  of  the  Bar,  and  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association  affords 
opportunity  to  work  upon  a  criminal  appeal, 
briefing  and  urging  the  case  in  association 
with  the  Legal  Aid  appellate  staff.  Volim- 
teers  are  assigned  to  cases  from  a  panel  which 
Is  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Assistance  of  The  Association  of  the  Bar. 
The  time  commitment  necessary  will  ob- 
viously depend  on  the  particular  appeal. 

B.  Community  Law  Officei 
This  organization  has  provided  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  East  Harlem  community 
through  40  participating  law  firms  and  cor- 
porate law  departments.  Until  recently,  most 
of  the  volunteers'  cases  consisted  of  Indi- 
vidual representation  In  divorce  actions, 
family  court  proceedings,  landlord-tenant 
controversies,  consumer  frauds  and  the  like. 
However,  CLO  is  now  providing  counsel  In 
an  increasing  number  of  nMitters  which  in- 
volve corporate  organization  and  financing. 


housing    rehabilitation,    economic    develop- 
ment, Job  training  and  education. 

Volunteers  may  staff  the  CLO  office  approx- 
imately once  a  month  and  follow  through, 
on  firm  time,  on  both  individual  and  group 
matters  assumed  by  them  during  such  office 
hours:  volunteers  may  "specialize"  and  un- 
der this  arrangement,  CLO  will  schedule  only 
specified  types  of  matters  (e.g.  housing,  con- 
sumer, membership  corporations,  etc.)  for 
the  volunteers;  volunteers  may  handle  CLO 
office  assignments  and  follow-through  work 
in  two  or  three-man  teams  rather  than  on 
an  individual  basis;  may  hold  themselves 
available,  either  individually  or  In  teams,  to 
work  only  on  specified  types  of  major  CLO 
matters,  such  as  corporate  finance,  legisla- 
tive drafting,  housing  rehabilitation,  school 
decentralization  and  the  like;  and  volunteers 
may  participate  in  CLO's  new  criminal  law 
program  under  which  interested  criminal 
matters  under  the  CLO   staff's  supervision. 

C.  Community  Action  for  Legal  Services,  Inc. 

CALS  Is  the  administrative  and  coordinat- 
ing agency  for  New  York  City  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity-funded  legal  service  proj- 
ects, under  which  are  presently  organized 
approximately  twenty-six  comprehensive 
Neighborhood  Law  Offices  in  and  for  specific 
poverty  areas  of  various  sizes  throughout  the 
City.  Each  Neighborhood  Law  Office  has  a 
basic  staff  of  lawyers  which  handles  a  com- 
plete variety  of  cases,  and  volunteers  would 
work  closely  with  such  lawyers.  The  CA1,S 
Neighborhood  Law  Office  program  is  and 
will  be  a  major  factor  In  the  City's  legal  serv- 
ice capabilities.  CALS  will  accept  volunteers 
who  are  available  for  regularly  scheduled 
daytime  hours  during  the  work-week,  and 
who  are  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for 
handling  cases  or  volunteer  attorneys  who 
are  prepared  to  make  court  appearances  in 
domestic  relations  cases. 

D.  MFY  Legal  Services,  Inc. 
This  organization  has  been  In  existence 
since  1964.  Is  presently  O.E.O.  funded  and 
provides  a  well  organized  and  Intensive  legal 
service  function.  It  has  a  staff  of  30  lawyers 
working  fuUtlme.  hais  offices  on  the  lower 
East  side  and  West  side  of  Manhattan  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  organizations  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor  in  New  York  C^ty. 
Civil  cases  make  up  over  90%  of  MTY's  case 
load  (primarily  housing,  welfare,  family  and 
consumer  problems) ;  the  balance  are  crim- 
inal misdemeanor  cases.  The  organization 
provides  legal  representation  in  aU  capaci- 
ties as  advisor,  litigator  and  negotiator  and 
represents  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in 
civil  action.  MFY  will  take  only  volunteers 
who  are  able  to  give  a  block  of  time  of  at 
least  4  weelcs  of  regular  office  hours,  Volun- 
teers will  receive  on-the-job  orientation. 

E.  Harlem  Assertion  of  Rights,  Inc. 

This  organization.  0J;.0.  funded,  main- 
tains three  neighborhood  legal  services  of- 
fices, each  witJti  full-time  legal  staff,  engaging 
In  a  wide  range  of  general  dvU  practice  and 
limited  criminal  practice  generally  to  the 
j)oint  of  arraignment.  Volunteer  lavryers  are 
welcome  in  all  f^ases  of  the  services.  There 
is  a  need  for  prior  consultation  with  such 
lawyers  or  firms  to  designate  sp»eclfic  times 
for  serving,  i.e.,  one  evening  per  week,  for 
a  specific  length  of  time,  at  either  the  main 
office  or  the  branch  offices  at  2133  8th  Avenue 
and  1646  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

F.  National  Office  for  the  Rights  of  the 
Indigent 

This  organization  Is  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Ed- 
ucsation  Fund,  Inc.  It  takes  dvil  and  crim- 
inal cases  by  referral  but  Is  generally  limited 
to  test  cases  involving  new  legal  theories. 
Volunteers  to  conduct  litigation  and  research 
legal  problems  can  be  used.  There  Vs  no  re- 
quirement for  block  time. 
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SECTION   U 

The  following  organizations  provide  guid- 
ance concerning  business,  economic  and 
other  community  development  problems. 
A.  The  New  York  Urban  Coalition,  Inc. 
The  Urban  Coalition  has  several  different 
requirements  for  voluntary  legal  assistance 
In  connection  with  Its  program  to  establish 
and  maintain  sound  economic  institutions  in 
the  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  communities  of 
the  City.  The  first  is  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Task  Force,  which  is  Involved  in  ren- 
dering assistance  to  minority  entrepreneurs 
and  ghetto-based  businesses.  The  work  con- 
sists, tunong  other  things.  In  preparing  loan 
documents  for  long-term  Investment  money 
on  high-risk  terms,  and  providing  business 
counseling.  The  Intended  aim  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  "one  stop  service"  to  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  small  business  prob- 
lems by  city  agencies,  coordinated  with  the 
giving  of  legal  and  training  management  and 
accounting  advice. 

Legal  assistance  volunteers  will  deal  with 
the  Immediate  problems  involved  in  the 
operation  and  establishment  of  sound  busi- 
nesses and  provide  new  ideas  about  types  of 
businesses  to  develop  and  ways  of  involvlug 
the  private  sector  more  closely.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  50  to  100  hours  a  year  per  volun- 
teer would  meet  the  Coalition's  needs. 

The  Lawyers  Ctommlltee  of  the  (»alitlon's 
Housing  Task  Force  meets  to  consider  hous- 
ing-legislation and  other  problems.  This 
group  renders  assistance  to  local  community 
groups  who  seek  to  sponsor  private  housing. 
At  present,  minimal  direct  legal  counseling 
is  being  done,  but  considerable  research  is 
being  undertaken  on  legislative  reform  and 
the  development  of  new  programs.  There  is 
no  time  requirement. 

Another  use  for  lawyers  within  the  CofUl- 
tion's  structure  is  as  proposal  writers  and 
"shepherds."  The  Coalition  receives  proposals 
for  funding  for  which  the  Coalition  has  no 
money  but  which  could  be  funded  out  of 
existing  governmental  appropriations  or 
foundation  money.  Individual  lawyers  are 
necessary  to  prepare  the  requisite  prc^xKals 
(and  undertake  background  work  such  as 
incorporation  and  tax  exemption)  and  see  to 
shepherding  the  proposal  through  the  appro- 
priate agency  or  foundation.  No  particular 
background  Is  required  and  the  time  needed 
cannot  be  set. 

B.  Community  Development  Agency  of  the 
Human  Resources  Administration  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

This  organization  Is  the  receiving  and  dis- 
seminating agency  in  New  York  City  for  liie 
O.E  O.  funds,  and  the  administrator  of  O.E.O. 
funded  community  groups  working  in  the 
poverty  area.  There  are  over  200  such  groups, 
located  in  26  different  geographical  areas  of 
the  five  boroughs,  each  under  the  overall 
management  of  a  Community  Corporation, 
some  of  whose  legal  needs  may  be  serviced 
through  Community  Action  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices neighborhood  law  offices  or  other  legal 
service  groups.  A  great  need  exists  for  volun- 
teer lawyers.  Volunteers  would  be  expected 
to  render  advice  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters 
Including  forms,  doing  business,  applicable 
governmental  regulations,  problems  of  In- 
corporation as  nonprofit  membership  corpo- 
rations, maintenance  of  proper  reports,  fees 
and  licensee,  possibility  of  tax  exempt  status 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  etc.  Vol- 
unteers would  also  work  on  developing  en- 
trepreneurial interests  within  the  community 
and  in  qualifying  for  federal  or  other  grants, 
with  problems  such  as  interpreting  contracts 
and  grants  containing  complicated  formulae 
for  matching  funds. 

SECTION  m 

The  following  are  organizations  specializ- 
ing primarily  in  public-assistance  law. 


A.  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law 
at  Columbia  University 
This  organization  engages  In  research, 
drafting  and  providing  counsel  for  litigation 
on  social  welfare  legislation  and  law.  It  ob- 
tains Judicial  review  otf  significant  legal  is- 
sues raised  by  social  welfare  programs,  gives 
legal  aid  on  matters  involving  social  welfare 
law  through  local  legal  social  programs,  con- 
ducts training  programs,  and  develops  train- 
ing materials  In  the  social  welfare  area.  The 
Center  can  use  volunteers  especially  for  work 
on  briefs  and  legal  memoranda  in  major  test 
cases.  There  would  be  no  requirement  that 
a  specific  amount  of  time  l>e  made  available 

B.  The  United  Welfare  League 
This  organization  is  heavily  engaged  in  the 
representation  of  clients  for  ( 1 )  welfare  hear- 
ings, and  (2)  landlord-tenant  problems.  It* 
use  of  volunteers  would  relate  to  both  of  the 
above.  There  is  no  requirement  that  a  block 
of  time  be  volunteered. 

C.  The  Citywide  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Welfare  Groups 
This  is  an  organization  of  welfare  recip- 
ients primarily  engaged  In  educating  them- 
selves, unaffiliated  recipients,  and  the  general 
public  on  the  functioning  and  changes  in  the 
welfare  system,  and  In  influencing  this  and 
other  systems  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
income  needs  of  poor  people. 

Volunteer  lawyers  or  law  students  would  be 
welcome  to  handle  Pair  Hearings" — an  ad- 
ministrative review  held  at  a  client's  request 
to  redress  a  grievance  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  and  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance on  clients'  welfare  problems.  Volun- 
teers are  also  needed  to  train  welfare  recip- 
ients to  handle  fair  hearings;  to  conduct 
seminars  to  acquaint  recipients  with  legal 
issues  and  changes  in  the  social  services  law; 
and  to  participate  in  social  and  legal  research 
projects. 

SECTION    IV 

Organizations  primarily  providing  repre- 
sentation In  the  courts  or  administrative 
agencies  on  matters  involving  Issues  of  civil 
rights,  clvU  liberties  or  racial  discrimination. 
A.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People 

The  NAACP  national-office  legal  depart- 
ment offers  advisory  and  research  services  to 
its  19  tfew  York  City  branches,  and.  In  addi- 
tion, conducts  some  litigation  referred  to  It 
from  those  branches.  The  branches  have  no 
legal  staffs,  all  work  from  them  is  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  direct  referral,  or  in  con- 
Junction  vrtth  the  NAACP  main-office  legal 
staff.  It  Is  probable  that  the  NAACP  will  con- 
tinue to  put  its  primary  emphasis  on  cases 
Involving  race  discrimination.  However,  those 
desiring  to  be  of  assistance  should  call  Na- 
thaniel R.  Jones,  General  Counsel. 

B.  The  New  York  Urban  League 

The  League,  while  heavily  Involved  in  proj- 
ects affecting  the  poor,  has  at  this  time  a 
limited  involvement  In  non-fee  legal  services 
There  are.  however,  two  programs  In  which 
legal  aid  Is  furnished  by  the  Urban  League. 

(a)  The  League  sponsors  twelve  street  acad- 
emies which  give  "hard-core  "  school  dropouts 
preparatory  work  required  to  resume  their 
education.  E^ach  academy  has  an  enrollment 
of  15  to  40  students.  A  salaried  attorney  Is 
employed  to  represent  students  who  encoun- 
ter difficulties  with  the  police  or  other  au- 
thorities, and  he  would  welcome  assistance. 

(b)  "Operation  Open  City"  offers  its  services 
to  anyone  subjected  to  discrimination  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  hotising;  legal  representa- 
tion is  provided  when  possible  but  it  also 
provides  advisory  services.  "Open  City"  uses 
volunteer  attorneys  to  appear  before  appro- 
priate City  and  State  Commissions. 

C.  The  Notional  Lawyers  Guild 
This    organization    undertakes    litigation 
and   defense  in   cases  referred   from   many 


groups  or  agencies  on  matters  involving 
peace,  poverty,  civil  rights,  civil  liberties  or 
racial  discrimination.  It  can  use  volunteers 
for  research,  appwllate  briefs,  and  under- 
taking cases.  There  is  no  requirement  lor 
making  a  block  of  time  available. 

D.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union 
The  ACLU  Is  a  national  organization  which 
through  NYCLU.  Its  New  York  State  affiliate, 
handles  trial  and  appellate  work  In  the  New 
York  area,  primarily  concerning  free  speech 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  organization  are  to 
guard  against  encroachments  upon  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  also  attempts  to  prevent  and 
counteract  legislation  which  Is  basically 
anti-clvll  libertarian.  At  present  considerable 
emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  cases  arising 
under  the  Selective  Service  law  and  regula- 
tions. Projects  on  student  rights  and  men- 
tal commitment  are  also  litigating  actively 
in  those  areas.  Volunteer  lawyers  may  par- 
ticipate in  hearings  and  trials  or  do  research 
work  on  appellate  matters  in  these  areas. 
There  Is  not  time  requirement  for  either 
organization. 

E.  Law  Center  for  Constitutional  Right* 
The  Center  is  a  clearing  house  for  other 
organizations  and  individual  attorneys  in 
providing  advice  on  the  most  current 
theories  of  causes  of  action  and  trial  tech- 
niques in  the  areas  of  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights,  and  it  creates  and  develops  new  ap- 
proaches through  litigation  and  research. 
Volunteer  lawyers  would  perform  research 
work  and  write  appellate  briefs.  It  is  not 
presently  contemplated  that  litigation  as- 
sumed by  the  Center  would  be  handled  by 
volunteer  lawyers.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  making  a  block  of  time  available. 

F.  The  Scholarship  Education  and  Defense 
Fund  for  Racial  Equality.  Inc.  (SEDFRB) 

This  organization,  financed  through  foun- 
dation and  private  gifts,  has  three  objec- 
tives: scholarships,  largely  for  young  acti- 
vists in  the  civil  rights  and  poverty  field, 
leadership  training  in  connection  with  com- 
munity, civil  rights,  poverty  and  other  re- 
lated activities,  and  the  following  legal  ac- 
tivities. The  legal  services  operations  of  the 
Fund  are  advisory  and  llUgaUve.  criminal 
and  civil.  Its  work  Involves  civil  rights  and 
racial  discrimination  cases  and  substantial 
work  In  the  welfare,  family  relations,  land- 
lord-tenant, consumer  fraud  and  equal  em- 
ployment fields.  It  Is  the  General  Counsel  for 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
(Washington.  DC.)  and  does  a  substantial 
amount  of  legal  service  for  other  organiza- 
tions. The  Fund  can  usefully  employ  and 
relies  extensively  on  volunteer  lawyers  in 
both  research  and  litigation  capacities.  It 
does  not  require  a  block  of  time  to  be  offered. 

G.  NAACP   Legal   Defense   and   Educational 

FuTul,  Inc. 
This  organization  is  the  parent  corpora- 
tion of  the  National  Office  for  the  Rights  of 
the  Indigent.  It  concentrates  its  effcM^  in 
the  area  of  civil  Ubertles.  civil  rights  and 
poverty  law,  conducting  research  but  prim- 
arily involved  in  test  Utlgation.  It  offers  an 
unusually  close  supervision  of  the  volun- 
teer's work  efforts  and  a  volunteer  will  have 
the  opportunity  txD  work  on  a  case  from  its 
inception  to  Its  trial  and  appeal.  The  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  is  a 
separate  entity,  in  no  way  affiliated  with  the 
NAACP. 

H,   National  Emergency   Civil   Liberties 

^  Committee 

This  organization,  formed  In  1951.  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  preservaOoo  of  the 
bill  of  rights  and  the  expansion  of  dvll  lib- 
erties. It  handles  cases  involving  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Law.  anti-war  demonstrations. 
Ulegal  searches,  the  federal  anti-rtot  act.  At- 
torney General's  list  of  subTerslve  organlza- 
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dons.  etc.  The  organization  relies  heavily  on 
volunteer  attorneys  who  either  handle  cases 
dlrectlT  or  write  and  prepare  briefs.  There  Is 
no  speclr-c  amount  of  time  which  a  volun- 
teer must  contribute. 

/.  Seu-  York  Laicyers'  Committee  For  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law 
This  organization,  co-chalred  by  Vincent 
L.  Johnson  and  Russell  D.  Niles.  Is  the  op- 
erating arm  In  New  YorK  of  the  National 
Lawyers'  Committee  For  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law'  It  has  been  active  In  providing  work- 
shops and  training  programs  to  assist  law- 
yers and  others  In  understanding  the  Com- 
munity School  District  System  Act.  Other 
projects  include  urban  areas  programs,  anti- 
poverty  programs,  challenges  to  various  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  Board  of  Elections 
oases.  clvU  rights  cases  and  class  actions  in 
unfair  labor  practices  cases  There  is  a  con- 
tinual backlog  of  worfe  and  cases  in  all  of 
these  areas  and  volunteer  attorneys  are 
needed. 

SECTION    V 

The  following  organizations  are  Involved 
In  general  projects  related  to  the  poverty 
area  or  the  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
pKDverty  area. 

A.  The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice 

Vera  operates  entirely  within  New  York 
City  and  its  work  is  limited  to  criminal  law 
reform.  It  provides  no  litigation  services,  but 
wcrks  closely  with  other  agencies  In  the 
cpHhlnal  Justice  system  and  Is  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  Justice  afforded  the  poor. 
Vera  Is  currently  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
activities.  Including  consultant  to  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  JusUce  Coordinating 
Council,  operating  a  project  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Criminal  Court  designed  to  provide 
counseling.  Job  training  and  employment  for 
selected  defendants  as  an  alternative  to 
criminal  prrsecutlon.  an  experiment  in  the 
Bronx  Criminal  Court  with  an  advance  ad- 
Jourrunent  program,  and  an  experiment  with 
the  use  of  short  form  pre-sentence  investiga- 
tion in  misdemeanor  cases.  Other  programs 
under  way  include  a  study  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  Juvenile  delinquency  cases,  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  bail  Jumping,  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  centralized  prearralgn- 
ment  facility  and  an  exjjerlmeni  of  monitor- 
ing of  police  interrogation.  Volunteer  law- 
yers will  be  employed  in  the  research  and 
writing  of  studies  and  rep>orts  concerned  with 
these  matters.  No  block  of  time  need  be 
made  available. 

B.   VISTA 

VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America) 
recruits  volunteer  lawyers  (among  others) 
to  work  in  economically  depressed  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Law  graduates,  selected  for 
the  Legal  Services  proerams  on  a  national 
basis,  live  among  the  people  whom  they 
serve.  The  regular  term  of  service  is  one  year 
after  six  weeks  of  training  in  the  area  of 
urban  and  poverty  law.  VISTA  attorneys 
serve  as  advisers  and  house  counsel  to  local 
community  organizations  on  matter  of  strat- 
egy, legal  requirements  and  appropriate 
types  of  action.  They  are  also  engaged  in  the 
area  of  statutory  reform,  working  with  the 
Office  of  Econotnic  Opportunity's  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  Agencies.  VISTA  attor- 
neys are  working  on  problems  relative  to 
consumer  fraud;  housing  vltDlatlons;  co- 
operatives; credit  unions;  community  plan- 
ning; welfare  rights;  health  issues;  economic 
development;  Federal  and  local  funding;  and 
preparation  of  individual  and^group  cases 
for  court  actions. 
G.  The  Council  of  New  York  Law  Associates 

The  Council  of  New  York  Law  Associates 
was  formed  this  past  November  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  increasing  the  flow  of  information 
among  young  associates  with  the  expecta- 
tion ol  thereby  Increasing  the  degree  of  par- 
ticiptatton  of  such  attorneys  In  the  public 
serrtce  area.  In  Its  first  few  months  some 
600    lawyers    have    become    members.    This 


membership  Is  spreeul  among  75  firms  and 
offices. 

The  Council  expects  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  a  great  noauy  sectors  of  the 
public  service  simultaneously  without  estab- 
lishing any  program  of  action  or  priority  of 
interests.  It  will  promote  any  and  every  po- 
tentially valuable  project  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  any  appreciable  segment  of  Its 
membership.  The  bulk  of  the  Council's  work, 
then,  consists  of  maintaining  relationships 
with  a  broad  range  of  organizations  already 
engaged  in  public  service  projects,  assisting 
those  organizations  to  make  efficient  use  ci 
the  resources  that  the  Council  attracts.  The 
supplying  of  legal  assistance  to  the  under- 
privileged is  one  of  the  areas  of  public  service 
m  which  the  Council  engages.  Legal  assist- 
ance organizations  with  which  and  projects 
on  which  the  Council  and  its  memljers  al- 
ready are  involved  include:  Trying  civil 
liberties  cases;  working  on  Family  Court 
matters;  lecturing  to  high  school  and  com- 
munity groups  on  housing,  consumer  law. 
criminal  law.  etc.:  helping  the  stale  defend 
against  habeas  corpus  petltlcns;  counseling 
small  nonprofit  organizations  and  commu- 
nity groups  working  with  ghetto  businesses 
on  tax,  corporate,  labor  and  real  estate  mat- 
ters. 

Respectfully  submltled. 

Geurc£  J.  Wade,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Young  Lawyers  Committee- 


THREAT  TO  BLAME  PRESIDENT  IP 
COMMUNISTS     CONTROL     SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  one  of  Washington's  more  criti- 
cal newspaper  columnists.  Miss  Mary 
McGrory,  who  writes  as  if  she  is  con- 
vinced that  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end  because  Richard  Nixon  is  President, 
wrote  one  of  her  typically  hypercritical 
columns. 

Toward  the  end  she  said  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 

He  Is  incapable  of  believing  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  not.  someday,  accuse  him  of 
•losing  Indochina,"  even  though  some  of 
them  are  committing  their  futures  to  the 
proposition  that  It  might  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  this  fractured  and 
aiiguished  countrv'. 

Mr.' President,  the  former  Democratic 
National  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris*,  said  some 
things  that  might  make  it  difficult  for 
anyone  including  the  President  to  believe 
that  the  Democrats  do  not  mean  to  have 
iheir  cake  and  eat  it,  too,  so  far  as  Indo- 
china is  concerned. 

Ever  since  the  President  took  ofi&ce,  the 
former  democratic  chairman  Senator 
Harris,  and  his  successor,  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  have  demanded  that  the  Presi- 
dent surrender  now  and  get  all  Ameri- 
cans out  of  Vietnam.  They,  more  than 
any  other  two  persons,  have  sought  to 
turn  Vietnam  into  a  political  issue. 

Yet,  in  an  off-guard  moment.  Senator 
Harris  told  some  members  of  the  press 
that  the  Democrats  will  blame  Presi- 
dent Nixon  if  the  Communists  take  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam. 

Columnists  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey 
Drummond  quote  Senator  Harris  as  say- 
ing: 

We  will  hold  Nixon  responsible  if  he  turns 
South  Vietnam  over  to  the  communists. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  threat,  one 
that  Miss  McGrory  apparently  was  not 
aware  of. 

The  Drummonds  go  on  to  say: 


But  simultaneously.  Senator  Harris  and 
Democratic  Senators  like  Edward  Kennedy, 
Oeorge  McGovern,  Eugene  McCarthy,  and 
J.  W,  PuLBRiGHT  are  continuing  to  demand 
such  a  rapid  pullout  of  U.S.  troops  that  the 
end  result  would  be  to  give  the  Communists 
control  of  South  Vietnam. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Former  chair- 
man Harris  and  his  successor  demand 
that  we  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
whether  or  not  it  means  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over. 

But  at  the  same  time  they  are  prepared 
to  blame  the  President  if  the  Commu- 
nists do,  and  attempt  to  reap  as  much 
political  gain  as  possible. 

Miss  McGrorj'  is  obviously  capable  of 
believing  that  Senator  Harris  did  not 
mean  what  he  said.  So  far  as  I  know, 
he  has  not  changed  his  mind.  Inciden- 
tally, I  should  like  to  make  reference  to 
one  other  of  Senator  H.\rris'  statements 
regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  is 
quoted  in  an  Associated  Press  story  of 
last  October  8  as  saj'ing  in  January, 
1969: 

Arguments  of  critics  of  President  Johnson's 
policy  In  Vietnam  have  little  validity.  The 
biggest  factor  " — and  I  emphasize  this 
point — "  the  biggest  factor  In  prolonging  the 
war  Is  division  at  home.  I'm  sure  the  gov- 
ernment will  continue  in  Vietnam  Its  pres- 
ent course  and  that  we  will  not  abandon 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  helpful  to  know,  that  at  one  time. 
Senator  Harris'  views,  those  v.ho  are 
fracturing  our  country  are  the  biggest 
factor  in  prolonging  the  war.  Those  are 
my  view.'=,  also. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  now  and  in  the  future  and  to  pre- 
vent needless  killing  in  Indocliina,  those 
who  are  tempted  to  try  to  gain  partisan 
or  philosophical  advantage  by  criticiz- 
ing the  President  could  do  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  country  and  probably  to  them- 
selves by  controlling  this  impulse.  Par- 
tisanship may  no  longer  stop  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  but  certainly  it  has  little  merit 
in  the  rice  paddies  and  jungles  of  Indo- 
china. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
McGrorj-'s  column  and  two  other  articles 
on  the  same  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Dick  Nixon  Wears  a  HAHk  Hat 
(My  Mary  McGrory)    ^v_ 

The  Senate  was  extremely  polite^^almost 
apologetic,  as  It  wound  the  first  delicate 
threads  around  the  hands  of  a  President 
bent  on  some  unknowable  venture  In  Indo- 
china. 

Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho.  one  of  its 
least  partisan  members  and  co-sponsor  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  explained 
that  "no  disrespect  was  Intended"  by  this 
tentative,  preliminary  attempt  at  preventive 
detention  of  the  war-making  executive. 

"We  are  strengthening  the  President's 
hand."  said  Church,  "helping  him  overcome 
the  evasions  and  foot-dragging  by  bureau- 
crats and  foreign  allies." 

The  language  of  the  preamble  of  the 
amendment,  which  merely  holds  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  promise  to  bring  all  American 
troops  "home"  to  Vietnam  by  July  I,  was  so 
softened  that  even  Chairman  John  Stennls  of 
the  Armed  Serv'lces  Committee,  a  fierce  and 
unwavering  hawk,  said  it  was  "meaning- 
less." 

The  Senate  is  extremely  nervous  on  ItB 
first  expedition  into  composite  dissent,  which 
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probably  will  come  to  a  vote  this  week.  Since 
1967,  Individual  members  like  Sens.  J.  W. 
Fulbrlght  and  Eugene  McCarthy  have 
formed  and  led  resistance,  but  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  hes  been  content  to  let  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  flag,  the  deflner  of  "patriotism"  and  the 
protector  of  "our  boys,"  make  all  the  deci- 
sions. 

The  Senate  Is  not  built  for  speed  or  de- 
finance.  Nor  had  It  seen  Itself  in  the  role  of 
savior  of  tlie  country,  which  it  has  now  as- 
sumed in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  troubled 
and  despairing  Americans. 

Since  Cambodia,  It  has  been  swamped  by 
mall  and  besieged  by  lobbyists — not  the  old 
comfortable  kind  who  bought  them  lunch, 
but  lean  and  hungry  hordes  of  students, 
housewives,  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen 
demanding  Justice  and  threatening  retribu- 
tion at  the  polls.  The  senators  are  told  that 
il  they  could  reject  Carswell,  they  can  reject 
the  war. 

The  President  Is  free  of  such  pressures. 
He  is  surrounded  by  servants  and  courtiers 
in  his  splendid  mansion.  He  Is  told  by  his 
staff  that  the  men  who  oppose  him  never 
did  cr  would  vote  for  him,  and  merit  his 
contempt. 

While  George  W.  Ball,  former  undersec- 
retary of  state,  the  celebrated,  tame  dove  of 
the  Johnson  years,  was  telling  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  "congres- 
sional consultations."  not  congressional 
curbs,  were  the  answer,  the  President  was 
receiving  the  construction  workers,  the  most 
vocal  and  violent  supporters  of  his  Cambo- 
dian decision.  In  the  Oval  Room.  The  day 
before,  he  had  seen  the  head  of  the  far- 
right  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

"I'm  only  a  senator, '  moaned  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  D-Wosli.,  when  importuned  by 
tiie  Yale  Law  School  student  lobby  to  stand 
up  to  the  President. 

It  Is,  to  be  sure,  an  unequal  contest.  The 
President  has  symbolic  and  actual  superi- 
ority. He  did  not  even  tell  the  Senate  he 
was  sendUig  tr(X>ps  into  Cambodia.  Eight 
thousand  were  over  the  border  when  the 
Senate,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  learned 
about  this  new  expansion  to  shorten  the  war. 

When  the  howls  of  outrage  went  up.  the 
White  Hoitse  virtuously  claimed  "iear  cf  se- 
curity risks  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  dean  of 
Republicans  and  ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  sputtered, 
"I  have  never  betrayed  a  president's  confi- 
dence. He  didn't  tell  us  because  he  knew 
we  would  not  approve." 

The  President  reckons,  apparently,  that 
disunity  and  fear  will  strike  the  anti-war 
forces  in  the  Senate,  who,  after  they  deal 
with  Cooper-Church,  must  face  the  radical 
McGovern-Hatfleld  fund  cut-off.  His  marks- 
men have  no  convenient  personal  target,  the 
sponsorship  is  bipartisan.  No  stars  have  yet 
been  born  during  the  struggle  and,  to  date, 
nd  deep  divisions.  His  spokesmen  are  in- 
voking the  prisoner-of-war  issue  to  delay 
the  vote. 

It  seems  unlikely  the  Senate  will  part  him 
from  his  money.  Foir  many  of  them,  it  would 
smack  of  regicide,  and  the  presidency  has 
become,  partly  due  to  the  Senate's  compli- 
ance, something  of  a  monarchy. 

What  is  needed  more  is  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate the  President  from  his  memories  and 
suspicions.  He  came  of  age  in  the  1950s, 
came  Into  prominence  as  a  Red-hunter  and 
cold  warrior.  He  was  a  leader  In  the  hue 
and  cry  against  the  Democrats  that  they  "lost 
China,"  never  mind  that  we  never  had  it. 
He  is  incapable  of  believing  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  not,  some  day,  accuse  him  of 
"losing  IndochiTia,"  even  though  some  of 
them  are  committing  their  futures  to  the 
proposition  that  it  might  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  tills  fractured  and 
anguished  country.  The  President  has,  in 
short,  put  on  his  hard-hat,  and  the  Senate 
Is  grolng  to  have  a  nasty,  awkward  time  get- 
ting him  to  take  it  ofif. 


OU,  OSU  War  Protest  Meetings  Book 
Harris 

Oklahoma  Ctty. — U.S.  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris 
will  speak  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  Oklahoma  State  University  next  Wednes- 
day for  the  war  protest  meetings,  but 
Gov.  Dewey  Bartlett  declined  an  invitation 
to  appear. 

Harris  said  he  expects  to  discuss  the  Viet- 
nam War  situation  in  all  his  speeches,  but 
added,  "I  regret  that  some  people  have  tried 
to  put  a  p>artlsan  label  on  the  strong  feel- 
ings I  have  concerning  the  war." 

The  Democratic  national  chairman  eald 
he  "didn't  change  my  mind  on  this  war  dur- 
ing this  administration.  I  spoke  out  against 
it  during  the  last  administration." 

During  the  final  year  of  President  John- 
son's Administration,  Sen.  Harris  spoke  out 
In  support  of  the  President's  pwUcles  In  Viet- 
nam, newspaper  files  show. 

In  a  January  1968  Interview  with  Lawton 
newspaper  reporters,  Sen.  Harris  said: 

"Arguments  of  critics  of  President  John- 
son's pKJilcy  in  Vietnam  have  little  validity. 

"Tlie  biggest  factor  in  prolonging  the  war 
Is  division  at  home.  I'm  sure  the  government 
will  continue  in  Vietnam  Its  present  course, 
and  that  we  will  not  abandon  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia." 

He  said  he  had  visited  Korea,  Australia, 
Tlialland,  New  Zealand,  Malaysia  and  others. 

"To  a  man,  the  leaders  of  those  nations 
say,  "If  you  leave  us  here  and  pull  out  with- 
out a  successful  conclusion  in  Vietnam,  you 
wUl  have  weakened  our  positions  almost 
overwhelmingly.'  " 


DtMocBATic  Leaders  Are  Playing  WrrH 
Dynamite  on  Vietnam 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  are 
playing  with  political  dynamite  in  trying  to 
■force  President  Nixon  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  s->  rapidly  as  to  throw  away  all 
prospect  of  negotiating  a  peace. 

The  United  States  of  America  would  be 
hurt — grievously  hurt — by  this  shortsighted, 
reckless,  perilous  undermining  of  what  the 
President  Is  doing  to  end  the  war  by  seeking 
a  fair  peace. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  those  who  want 
peace  at  any  price,  those  who  want  to  with- 
draw all  American  forces  immediately,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  should  still 
their  protests.  All  the  President  and  others 
who  are  earnestly  seeking  disengagement 
and  a  decent  peace  are  asking  is  that  for  a 
reasonable  period  Congressional  critics 
should  stop  telling  Hanoi  that  It  doesn't 
need  to  negotiate,  that  all  It  has  to  do  Is  to 
wait  and  they — the  Congressional  critics — 
will  see  that  the  U.S.  government  accepts  a 
no-peace  policy. 

The  Vietnamese  war  has  never  been  a 
partisan  Issue,  and  attempting  to  bring  It  to 
an  end  with  a  fair  peace  Is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  But  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
are  now  trying  to  make  It  so.  Sen.  Fred  R. 
Harris  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  disclosed  this 
strategy  In  a  candid  remark  to  the  preae  last 
week. 

"We  will,"  he  said,  "hold  Nlxon  responsible 
if  he  turns  South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Com- 
munists." 

But  simultaneously.  Senator  Harris  and 
Democratic  Senators  like  Edward  Kennedy, 
George  McGovern.  Eugene  McCarthy,  and 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  are  continuing  to  demand 
such  a  rapid  pull-out  of  U.S.  troops  that  the 
end  result  would  be  to  give  the  Communists 
control  of  South  Vietnam. 

TTius,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  not  only  acting  to  make  Viet- 
nam a  pay-dirt  partisan  Issue  but  Is  also 
seeking  to  put  President  Nixon  in  such  a  box 
that  no  matter  what  be  does  he's  bound  to 
lose.  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  Senator  Harris'  neat  for- 
mula is  to  make  Mr.  Nixon  punishable  by  the 
voters  If  he  doesn't  yield  to  pressures  to  get 


out  quick  and  also  IT  evU  consequences  come 
from  yielding  to  such  pressures. 

Senators  and  congressmen  know  that  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  duty  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  and  that  negotiating 
peace  is  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  act  of 
foreign  policy.  HeckUng  and  harassing  the 
President  is  delaying  the  peace — not  hasten- 
ing it. 

Have  the  Democrats  forgotten  so  soon  that 
Richard  Nixon  is  acting  to  end  a  war  which 
he  Inherited  from  his  Democratic  predeces- 
sor and  which  they  helped  to  authorize? 


FOREIGN     BANK     SECRECY— COM- 
MENTS ON  S.  3678  AND  H.R.  15073 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  problem 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  to 
all  Americans  is  the  apparent  increase 
in  tax  and  criminal  activities  which  have 
been  aided  and  concealed  by  the  use  of 
foreign  bank  accounts,  especially  in  those 
countries  that  offer  a  maximum  degree  of 
bank  secrecy. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  now  holding  hearings  on  two 
similar  bills  which  attempt  to  curb  this 
increase:  S.  3678,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire>,  and  H.R.  15073,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  25,  1970. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on'  the 
need  for  legislation  to  curb  the  illegal 
use  of  foreign  bank  accounts.  H.R.  15073 
was  passed  unanimously.  At  the  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  this  subject,  all  ad- 
ministrative agencies  that  testified  sup- 
ported the  implementation  of  legislation 
to  curb  the  illegal  use  of  these  accounts. 
The  American  banking  community  has 
also  supported  the  need  for  corrective 
measures  In  this  area. 

While  there  has,t>een  uniform  support 
for  legislative  action  to  control  secret 
foreigir^nk  jK^ounts.  there  has  been 
some  disagreement  over  the  specific 
means  to  be  employed  toward  this  end. 
The  Treasury  Department  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  strongly 
opposed  several  elements  of  H.R.  15073 
and  urged  the  enactment  of  several  other 
provisions.  Moreover,  S.  3678  Introduced 
by  Senator  Proxmire  Includes  an  addi- 
tional provision  not  found  tn  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  This  provision 
would  prevent  U.S.  securities  brokers 
from  transacting  business  on  l)ehalf  of 
a  foreign  entity  unless  that  entity  dis- 
closed the  person  for  whom  it  is  acting 
or  certified  that  it  is  not  acting  for  a 
U.S.  citizen  or  resident.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  concept  which  shouitf  be  studied 
thoroughly.  I  believe  that  these  differ- 
ences will  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
examined  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

I  would  also  note  that  new  legislation 
is  just  one  element  of  the  program  neces- 
sarj'  to  effectively  curb  the  illegal  use  of 
foreign  secret  bank  accounts,  and  that 
I  am  pleased  with  efforts  being  made 
presently  in  connection  with  these  other 
elements.  In  addition  to  any  legislation 
to  strengthen  our  own  legal  framework 
to  combat  this  problem,  the  United  States 
must  seek  Increased  assistance  from  for- 
eign nations,  especially  those  In  which 
secret  accounts  are  maintained  '^r  11- 
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legal  purposes.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
vigorous  efforts  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  obtain  increased  assist- 
ance in  tax  and  criminal  matters  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  approaches  being 
made  for  similar  increased  assistance 
from  other  nations. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  increased 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  improve  their  existing  en- 
forcement methods  and  techniques  to 
maximize  their  eCBciency  in  combating 
this  problem.  I  was  especially  encouraged 
by  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Treasury  Depswtment  that  UjS.  taxpayers 
will  be  required  to  declare  their  interests 
in  foreign  bank  accounts  on  this  year's 
tax  retiim.  I  believe  this  requirement 
will  be  extremely  effective  in  reducing 
the  number  of  foreign  accounts  used  for 
illegal  purposes.  Finally.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  assistance  and  positive  attitude 
shown  by  the  American  banking  commu- 
nity and  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  can  greatly  aid  law  enforcement 
officers  in  combating  this  problem  of  the 
illegal  use  of  foreign  secret  bank 
accoimts. 


THE  PEACEFUL  REVOLT  OP  THE 
REAL  VICTIMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  of  recent 
months  I  have  not  been  one  to  indulge 
in  blanket  approval  of  the  editorial  pol- 
icy of  the  great  morning  newspaper  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  more 
often  than  not  found  myself  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  I  feel  are  overly  permissive 
and  overly  nihilistic  positions. 

This  morning,  however,  as  its  lead 
editorial,  the  Wasliington  Post  has  re- 
affirmed my  faith  in  the  basic  principles 
of  a  free  press  and  free  Journalism,  and 
reasserted  Its  proud  credo  of  being  "an 
independent  newspaper." 

The  editorial  points  out  that  extrem- 
ists from  the  left  and  the  right  are  today 
doing  incalculable  harm  to  our  Nation. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  long 
and  thoughtful  dissertation,  the  editorial 
states  what  must  surely  be  the  basic  feel- 
ing of  the  great  majority  of  American 
people.  It  says: 

Surely  those  so-called  "anarchists"  of  the 
left — the  shouters-down  and  selzers  and 
bombers — are  in  fact  repressors.  And  surely 
"repression"  In  the  form  of  extra-legal  police 
violence  or  hardhat  rampaging  Is  of  a  piece 
with  anarchy  .  .  . 

Is  this  rK>t  what  the  moderate  position 
is  all  about?  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
land — in  the  proudest  all -encompassing 
meaning  of  the  word — we  must  preserve 
respect  for  all  the  laws  and  all  the  rights 
of  all  the  others.  When  our  Nation  was 
founded,  procedures  for  legal  and  con- 
sidered change  were  drawn  from  the 
inherited  wisdom  of  ages  past.  The  very 
ponderousness  of  some  of  the  proce- 
dures was  designed  to  prevent  the  species 
of  Instant  change  which,  so  frequently 
ill  considered,  so  often  results  in  disas- 
trous, unlooked-for  side  effects. 

We  can  see  these  side  effects  through- 
out history  and  throughout  the  world 
today.  We  call  them  dictatorships  or  po- 
lice states  or  mob  rule.  Whatever  the 
avenue  they  travel,  they  always  result  in 


the    same    thing:     Repression    of    the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Importance  of  the  Peaceable  Peo- 
I^e,"  is  by  and  large  the  balanced  ap- 
praisal of  our  current  social  malaise 
which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  from 
a  newspaper  of  the  stature  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  commend  its  study  to  all 
Senators  and  to  all  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Importance  or  thb  "Peaceable  People" 

"One  might  sui^xaee  that  as  extremists  be- 
come increasingly  Inflammatory,  moderates 
would  close  ranks  and  oppose  them.  But  Just 
the  opposite  Is  occurring.  The  moderates  be- 
gin to  take  sides  against  one  another.  .  .  . 
Lest  this  give  the  impression  that  moderates 
are  victimized,  let  It  be  said  at  once  that 
most  of  them  have  a  secret  complicity  in  the 
activities  of  the  extremist.  The  moderate 
conservative  does  not  explicitly  approve  of 
police  brutality,  but  something  in  hlin  Is  not 
unpleased  when  the  billy  club  cotnes  down 
on  the  head  of  a  long-haired  student.  The 
liberal  does  not  endorse  violence  by  the  ex- 
treme left:  but  he  may  take  extreme  pleas- 
ure in  such  action  when  it  discomfits  those 
in  authority." 

The  observation  comes  from  the  text  of  an 
undelivered  speech  by  John  Gardner,  parts 
of  which  were  printed  on  this  page  a  while 
back.  About  the  same  time — on  the  heels 
of  the  Kent  State  killings — a  long  and  ex- 
ceedingly wise  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  made  a  number  of  similar  points.  It 
turned  a  shaft  of  light  on  the  Intellectual 
acrobatics  of  those  who  know  better  but 
who  still  manage  to  condone  the  brutalities 
of  the  violent  left,  and  it  was  equally  un- 
sparing of  those — who  also  know  better — 
who  cannot  conceal  a  degree  of  brutish  Joy 
when  the  violent  left  meets  violent  counter- 
attack. Since  then  we  have  had,  in  addition. 
Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith's  perceptive  and 
moving  appeal  to  the  same  persons,  based 
on  the  same  analysis  of  where  the  real  dan- 
ger Lies  in  our  present  social  chaos: 

"It  is  time  that  the  great  center  of  our 
people,  those  who  reject  the  violence  and 
unreaaonableneas  of  both  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left,  searched  their  con- 
sciences, mustered  their  moral  and  physical 
courage,  shed  their  intimidated  silence,  and 
declared  their  consciences.  It  is  time  that 
with  dignity,  firmness  and  friendliness,  they 
reason  with,  rather  than  capitulate  to,  the 
extremists  on  both  sides — at  all  levels — and 
cauUon  that  their  patience  ends  at  the  bor- 
der of  violence  and  anarchy  that  threatens 
our  American  democracy."  Both  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  Wall  Streert  Journal  warned — ac- 
curately. In  ova  opinion — that  anarchy  on 
the  left  will  beget  repression  from  the  right 
and  that  In  any  ultimate  confiict  between 
the  two,  repression  Is  likely  to  prevail. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
all  this,  and  the  first.  In  our  view.  Is  that 
these  sensible,  anguished  voices  are  speaking 
truth — and  they  are  speaking  It  In  a  dis- 
interested, and  therefore  most  compelling, 
way.  Sen.  Smith  and  Mr.  Oardner  are  Repub- 
licans, and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  con- 
stitutionally conservative  in  outlook.  Tet  In 
none  of  their  warnings  concerning  the  radical 
students  Is  there  even  the  most  faintly  per- 
ceptible sound  of  a  grinding  ax.  For  these  are 
not  contestants  In  a  national  street-flght. 
contributors  to  our  chaos  who  announce  from 
on  high  that  they  see  no  reason  to  "lower 
their  voices"  or  stop  "shouting  fire"  until 
Jerry  Rubin  does.  They  do  not  view  them- 
selves that  way.  They  are  too  repelled  by 
tb|e  incivilities  on  all  sides  to  undertake  to 


manufacture  more,  and  they  have  properly 
fixed  their  attention  on  the  people  in  the 
stands — the  nation's  moderates,  left  and 
right,  who  are  only  tangentlally  Involved  In 
the  fist-swlnglng  and  name-calling — as  hold- 
ing the  key  to  how  the  thing  comes  out.  "The 
notable  fact  about  civil  tumult  today."  John 
Gardner  said.  "Is  not  that  a  few  fanatics  start 
It  but  that  larger  numbers  of  peaceable 
people  tolerate  It  and  lend  themselves  to  It." 
The  most  "worrisome  thing  in  the  |  New  York 
hardhatsl  episode,"  the  Journal  observed, 
"was  not  violence  by  the  workers  but  the 
cheering  and  confetti-throwing  by  the  crowds 
of  presumably  respectable  citizens." 

We  expect  that  if  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mr.  Oard- 
ner or  the  editorialists  at  the  Journal  were 
asked  whether  they  could  not  go  back 
through  the  past  few  years  and  identify  mo- 
ments and  moods  in  which  they  themselves 
had  taken  a  mental  short-cut  or  two  in 
these  matters,  they  would  reply  that  they 
could.  We  know  that  we  can.  For  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  situations  such  as  that  to  which 
this  country  has  now  come,  that  people  and 
groups  of  people  don't  march  into  them  in 
phalanx  formation,  eyes  ahead,  all  self- 
aware:  rather  they  slip  Into  them,  a  bit  at 
a  time,  sideways.  And  surely  anyone  who  is 
honest  knovra  why.  There  are.  first,  predis- 
positions and  perspectives  that  simply  allow 
each  of  us  to  take  some  acts  of  violence  seri- 
ously and  not  quite  focus  on  others,  perhaps 
for  unwitting  reasons  of  political  or  emo- 
tional convenience.  Witness  the  outcries 
about  the  hardhats  on  the  part  of  people  who 
could  view  more  (politically)  congenial  bash- 
ing with  relative  calm:  and  witness  the  out- 
rage expressed  over  left-wing  inspired  bomb- 
ings by  people  who  didn't  and  don't  give  a 
damn  that  hundreds  of  Negro  churches  and 
homes  have  been  bombed  and  or  burned  In 
the  South  In  recent  years.  There  Is,  again, 
beyond  the  problem  of  perspective,  the  very 
real  effect  of  the  cross-tug.  One  talks  with  a 
student  who  Is  touching  and  makes  sense,  a 
shopkeeper  whose  view  is  no  less  affecting  or 
persuasive,  and  it's  all  a  bit  like  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  people's  reaction  to  It:  only 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  their  own  limita- 
tions can  find  their  way  through  all  the 
complexities  and  uncertainties  and  mutually 
cancelling  truths  of  our  social  turmoil  with- 
out doubt  or  Inconsistency.  So  one  day  you're 
enraged  and  the  next  day  you're  mUd  and 
the  day  after  that  there  Is  something  else  on 
your  mind.  And  meanwhile  it  all  gets  worse — 
Imperceptibly  at  first  and  then  perceptibly. 
Around  that  time.  If  a  nation  has  any  luck 
at  all,  people  like  those  we  have  cited  will 
blow  the  whistle. 

What  should  be  plain  to  all  of  us  by  now 
is  that  the  tired  old  locations  and  debater's 
points  don't  constitute  a  worthy  response — 
the  80'8-your-old-man  line  of  reasoning  that 
condones,  or  at  least  accepts,  unspeakable 
acts  on  one  side  on  the  g^rounds  that  the 
other  side  has  been  even  more  unspeakable. 
There  Is  another,  less  crude  and  infinitely 
more  Insidious  response  that  Mrs.  Smith's  al- 
lusion to  the  Joseph  McCarthy  years  got 
us  to  thinking  about,  and  It  too  se«ns  a 
good  candidate  for  extinction — namely,  the 
sentiment  (never  quite  put  In  those  his- 
torically fraught  terms)  that  exculpates 
student  and  other  violence  on  the  grounds 
that  one  agrees  with  their  objectives  but 
does  not  approve  of  some  of  their  tactics. 
For  Just  as  It  was  the  last  time  around,  tac- 
tics and  objectives  are  Inextricably  bound 
together  In  this  affair.  Anyone  who  believes 
It  is  of  no  consequence  that  buildings  are 
burned  or  bombed  or  that  people  are  harmed 
or  brute  force  exerted  In  the  name  of 
stopping  the  violence  In  Vietnam,  plainly 
does  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  war 
there.  And  anyone  hoeing  a  different  polit- 
ical row.  who  believes  It  is  8M;ceptable  for 
policemen  or  GuEirdsmen  to  gun  down  un- 
armed students  or  Black  Panthers  or  rioters, 
does   not  know   what   is   wrong   about   the 
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campus  or  black  violence  be  purports  to 
deplore  and  similarity  disqualifies  himself 
as  credible  critic. 

What  Sen.  Smith  and  Mr.  Oardner  and 
the  Journal  (and.  we  should  add.  a  numi>er 
of  other  voices)  have  done  is  to  give  mean- 
ing and  Illustration  to  that  mindstopper 
"polarisation."  which  they  have  wisely  iden- 
tified with  the  ungenerous  new  emotions  of 
both  the  moderate  right  and  left — the  van- 
ishing middle.  We  would  add  one  point  to 
their  arguments,  and,  roughly,  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  to  "polarize"  about.  For  It 
is  true,  in  practical  political  terms,  that  a 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  "left-wing 
anarchy"  and  "right-wing  repression,"  that 
the  latter  will  tend  to  prevaU  in  any  broad- 
scale  conflict,  and  that  neither  obji,  by  Its 
nature,  win  anything  much  worth  winning 
In  the  end.  But  In  another  and  maybe  more 
important  sense,  It  Is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  Surely  those  so-caUed  "anarch- 
ists" of  the  left — ^the  shouters-down  and 
seizers  and  bombers— axe  in  fact  repressors. 
And  surely  "repression"  in  the  form  of  extra- 
legal piollce  violence  or  liardhat  rampaging  is 
of  a  piece  with  anarchy  so  far  as  its  effect 
on  order,  law.  and  authority  is  oomcemed — 
is  anarchy,  in  fact.  The  first  is  no  suitable 
•refuge  (even  at  second  hand,  from  the 
stands)  for  people  of  the  left  who  fancy 
themselves  free  spirits.  The  second  is  no 
suitable  refuge  for  people  of  the  right  who 
believe  themselves  traditionalists,  upholders 
of  duly  constituted  order.  The  combatants 
will  doubtless  keep  up  the  fighting.  But 
Isn't  it  time  for  everyone  else  to  wonder 
what  he  Is  so  loudly  (or  secretly)  cheering 
for? 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  smd 
Currency  reported  H.R.  17495.  a  bill  that 
this  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  7 
weeks  ago.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
increase  the  supply  of  credit  available  to 
people  who  want  to  buy  homes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  promptly  on  the  bill,  so  that  we  can 
move  quickly  Into  conference  and  enact 
a  measure  that  will  make  home  financing 
in  the  United  States  both  more  reason- 
able and  more  available. 

President  Nixon,  In  supporting  this 
legislation,  has  clearly  indicated  his  de- 
sire to  see  new  measures  for  home  financ- 
ing adopted  promptly.  He  proposed  this 
week  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$250  million  to  permit  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  the  act.  There  is  little  argu- 
ment from  any  quarter  that  we  need  to 
take  action  now  to  force  Interest  rates 
down  and  raise  the  level  of  hcxnebuilding 
activity. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
are  those  that  are  designed  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  money  into  housing  through 
new  channels. 

Title  I  of  the  act  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $250  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  This  sub- 
sidy would  be  used  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
Interest  charged  by  home  loan  banks  to 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  so  re- 
duce mortgage  rates  for  homebuyers.  The 
act  specifically  provides  that  the  ftmds 
are  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  assures  that 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  will 
share  fully  in  the  benefits  of  kwer  inter- 
est charges. 


The  boost  to  homebuilding  activity 
from  this  assistance  should  be  signifi- 
cant. In  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  President  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  estimated  that 
the  addition  of  this  $250  million  to  the 
housing  finance  stream  could  result  in  an 
increase  of  $4  billion  in  homebuilding 
activity  this  year,  enough  to  finance 
about  160,000  homes.  This  would  take  us 
a  giant  stride  toward  our  national  hous- 
ing goals  this  year. 

Title  II  of  the  act  broadens  an  exist- 
ing channel  for  financing  home  mort- 
gages by  permitting  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  "con- 
ventional" mortgages.  Fannie  Mae 
would,  for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  buy 
mortgages  that  are  not  backed  by  the 
FHA  or  VA.  and  so  enable  the  holders  of 
these  mortgages  to  msike  more  home 
loans.  The  broadening  of  FNMA's  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  activities  could, 
within  a  few  years,  significantly  expand 
available  financing  for  the  $20  billion  of 
conventional  mortgages  that  are  issued 
each  year. 

Title  m  opens  up  a  new  channel  for 
financing  home  mortgages.  It  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corp.  to  buy  and  sell  residen- 
tial mortgages.  Operating  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  this  new  corporation  could  buy 
mortgages  from  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, mutual  savings  banks,  commer- 
cial banks  and  other  qualified  financial 
institutions,  with  fimds  raised  in  the  pri- 
vate capital  market.  These  institutions 
would  then  be  able  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
these  sales  to  mtike  additional  loans  to 
homebuilders  and  buyers. 

Title  rv  of  the  act  would  strengthen 
the  President's  ability  to  assist  housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation  where 
and  when  it  is  needed.  Under  the  Senate - 
passed  bill,  $750  million  in  special  hous- 
ing funds  authorized  last  year  would  be 
reallocated  from  congressional  to  Presi- 
dential authority,  enabling  the  President 
to  use  the  funds  for  financing  a  broad 
range  of  sales  and  rental  housing. 

In  the  House  bill,  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $1.5  billion  Is  proposed. 
I  do  not  believe  this  additional  authori- 
zation Is  needed  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective we  have  in  mind.  The  Senate  bill 
contemplates  reselling  the  mortgages 
purchased  to  the  FNMA,  and  through 
this  tandem  plan,  providing  financing 
for  as  many  as  75,000  housing  units.  On 
this  basis  I  urge  the  House  to  accept  the 
Senate  measure. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Senate  act 
would  provide  up  to  $60  million  yearly  to 
reduce  mortgage  interest  rates  for  some 
150,000  middle-income  homebuyers.  This 
new  subsidy  for  housing  has  an  auto- 
matic control  valve  that  shuts  off  the 
flow  of  Federal  eissistance  as  the  finan- 
cial emergency  eases.  I  urge  Members  of 
the  House  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  Senate  proposal  which  alms  to 
increase  the  flow  of  mortgsige  credit  to 
hard-pressed  middle-income  families 
that  have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market  by  high  interest  rates. 

Title  VI  of  the  Senate  act  aims  to 
induce  additional  Investment  into  hous- 
ing by  establishing  a  dual  system  for 
setting  interest  rates  on  FHA  and  VA- 


assisted  housing.  Under  the  dual  system 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  authorized  to  insure  housing  loans, 
either  at  a  maximum  Interest  rate  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  or  at  a  rate  agreed 
to  by  both  borrower  and  lender,  if  no 
discount  is  included. 

In  passing  this  trial  measure,  rather 
than  simply  extending  the  existing  in- 
terest rate  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  and  the  Veterans'  Administrator, 
the  Senate  version  would  put  the  dual 
system  to  the  test  of  producing  more 
home  financing.  The  House.  I  believe, 
should  join  us  in  testing  the  ability  of 
a  dual  system  to  channel  critically 
needed  investment  fimds  into  housing 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  three  basic  housing 
facts  face  the  Nation  at  this  time:  First 
is  the  fact  that  housing  demand  and 
supply  are  out  of  balance.  The  demand 
for  housing  by  Americans  Is  higher  today 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 
The  supply  of  vacant  housing  is  at  an 
all-time  low.  It  is  clear  that  housing 
needs,  particularly  of  low-  smd  moderate- 
income  families,  are  not  being  met.  Sec- 
ond is  the  fact  that  homebuilding  ac- 
tivity is  at  low  ebb  todaj'.  We  have 
watched  housing  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation fluctuate  downward  in  recent 
months.  It  Is  clesu-  that  we  need  to  boost 
homebuilding  activity  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  our  national  housing  goals.  The 
third  fact  is  the  high  cost  of  money. 
Current  interest  rates  have  squeezed  the 
supply  of  mortgage  credit,  particularly 
for  low-  and  middle-income  housing,  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

These  facts  make  eminently  clear  the 
need  for  prompt  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  now. 


THIRTiE'l'H     ANNIVERSARY    OF 
MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  concerning  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  membership  in  Congress 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Cannon  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Cannon 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  our  Senate 
Colleague,  the  Honorable  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Maine,  on  this  30th  anniversary  of 
her  membership  in  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  Mrs.  Smith  for  almost  13  years. 
During  that  time,  we  have  served  together 
on  two  Senate  committees — Armed  Services 
and  Space  and  Aeronautics. 

In  our  years  of  service  together  I  have 
g^rown  to  know  and  appreciate  this  fine  lady. 
I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  rare  qualities 
she  possesses  of  quiet  courage  and  strong 
conviction,  her  fair  mindedness  and  inde- 
pendent Judgment.  As  we  worked  together 
on  the  problems  of  national  defense  and 
space  she  has  displayed  the  embodiment  of 
the  credo  that  a  representative  of  the  people 
owes  to  the  people  not  only  industry  and 
diligence,  but  also  Judgment. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  won  a  secxire  place  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  of  us  privileged 
to  serve  with  her  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States.    I   extend   to   her   the   most 
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heartfelt  congratulations  and  b«6t  wishes  on 
this  momentous  day  In  her  personal  history, 
and  In  the  history  of  her  State  of  Maine  and 
the  Nation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) .  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  i3  conrluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  procfced  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRD.\N  of  North  CaioUna).  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  ijicisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill — H.R. 
15628 — to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  myriad  charges  and  counter 
charges  made  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, it  is  possible  that  some  confusion 
has  arisen  concerning  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
and  the  precise  effect  it  would  have  if 
adopted.  For  that  reason,  it  would  be 
well  to  include  a  listing  of  what  the 
amendment  does  not  prevent,  as  well  as 
what  it  does  prevent.  In  this  waj-,  mis- 
understandings may  be  avoided  at  the 
time  of  the  vote. 

First,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
does  not  prevent  U.S.  airpower  from  at- 
tacking the  sanctuary  areas. 

Second,  retaliation  or  protective  re- 
action, as  Secretary  Laird  would  label 
it,  in  response  to  enemy  attacks  origi- 
nating from  across  the  border,  is  not 
prohibited. 

Third,  hot  piu-suit  of  enemy  forces, 
which  cross  into  Cambodia,  is  not  barred. 
Fourth,  the  President's  general  use 
of  his  discretionary  constitutional  pow- 
er as  Commander  in  Chief  to  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  forces  is  certainly 
not  limited  in  an>-  way. 

However,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment does  deny  congressional  endorse- 
ment in  advance  to  any  future  action 
that  the  President  might  take  in  Cam- 
bodia in  the  name  of  protecting  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  He  would  have  to  act 
imder  within  his  constitutional  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Second,  the  amendment  prohibits  the 
retaining  of  Ameriean  troops  in  Cam- 


bodia after  June  30,  without  congres- 
sional consent. 

Tliird,  the  amendment  would  prevent 
our  sending  military  advisers  or  instruc- 
tors Into  Cambodia,  or  engaging  In  com- 
bat activity  in  the  air  above  Cambodia 
for  the  piirpose  of  supporting  the  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

I  hope  these  specific  definitions  of 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be 
helpful. 

RESTORING    THE    CONSTTrtrnONAL    BALANCE 

Mr.  President,  constitutional  consid- 
erations bear  heavily  on  the  current  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  over  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  In  thi.<!  connection, 
therefore.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
authoritative  article  in  the  June  1968 
issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

Published  2  years  ago,  the  article  quite 
objectively  states  the  basic  issue  which 
the  Senate  is  now  deliberating:  "How  is 
the  President's  authority  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  Commander  in  Chief  to  be  rec- 
onciled with  Congress  power  to  declare 
war?" 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  a  scholar- 
ly one.  It  goes  to  the  basic  documents  of 
our  Nation  for  Its  authority  and  its  judg- 
ments. It  fairly  balances  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  warmaking 
power.  In  so  doing,  it  clarifies  the  very 
real  power  which  belongs  to  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  in  the  area  of 
warmaking.  It  weaves  a  thesis  that 
draws  Its  main  .strand.3  from  the  en- 
lightening discussion  in  tiie  constitu- 
tional convention.  It  traces  the  trend  of 
power  toward  the  Presidency  right  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  conclusion 
reached,  with  which  I  agree,  is  that — 

It  is  only  during  this  century  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  twenty  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asserted  powers  over  the  military 
which,  If  taken  at  face  value,  all  but  reverse 
the  original  distribution  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  oX  the  power  to  em- 
bark on  war. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  volume  of  read- 
ing matter  has  passed  across  my  desk 
during  recent  weeks — as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  Senators.  But  I  am 
obliged  to  state  that  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  article  is  the  finest,  most  thor- 
ough and  objective  study  I  have  seen.  I 
strongly  urge  that  each  Senator,  regard- 
less of  his  or  her  view  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  take 
time  before  the  vote  on  Thursday.  June 
11,  at  1  p.m.  on  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
read  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Law  Review  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Harvard  Law  Review,  June,  1968] 
Notes:    Congress,   the   President,   and   the 

Power   to   Commit   Forces   to   Combat 

Department  of  State,  Memorandum  ' :  "Over 
a  very  long  period  in  our  history,  practice 
and  precedent  have  confirmed  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  engage  United  States 
forces  In  hoetiUties  without  a  declaration  of 
war." 

Lawyers   Committee   on   American   Policy 
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Toward  Vietnam.  Memorandum-:  "It  is  .  .  . 
imperative  that  Congress  guard  zealously 
against  any  executive  usurpation  of  its  ex- 
clusive power  to  declare,  or  to  decline  to  de- 
clare war.  ' 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  has  two  distinct  aspects:  the  Justi- 
fiability of  United  States  Intervention  under 
International  law,  and  the  constitutionality 
of  such  action  under  domestic  law.  The  first 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  debate;  ' 
the  second  has  received  less  attention.  Where 
It  has  not  been  dismissed  as  academic  '  the 
Issue  has  usually  been  approached  polemi- 
cally. One  side  vigorously  asserts  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President  to  act  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  tlje  armed  forces, 
while  the  other  side  with  equal  vigor  bran- 
dishes that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war  The  two  sides  assert  claims  which  have 
support  In  constitutional  history  and  are  not 
Incompatible  but  which  bypyass  the  real  Is- 
sue: how  Is  the  President's  authority  as 
Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief  to 
be  reconciled  with  Congress'  power  to  declare 
war?  Thus  phrased,  the  question  calls  for  an 
analysis  of  the  proper  constitutional  alloca- 
tion between  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  power  to  control  the  use  of  force  In 
foreign  afialrs.^^ 

I.    .SOURCES    or    THE    POWER  :     THE    TEXTUAL 
AUTHOaiTY 

A.  The  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
1.  The  Origiruil  Understanding. — Article  I, 
section  8  confers  on  Congress  a  number  of 
specific  powers  relating  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  amied  forces:  among  these  U 
the  power  "to  declare  War.""  Construed 
literally,  the  clause  would  give  Congress  no 
more  than  the  purely  formal  power  to  issue 
a  document  called  "a  declaration  of  war." 
The  funciion  of  such  a  document,  it  might 
be  .irgued,  would  be  to  distinguish  "war"  in 
the  constitutional  sense  from  all  other  hostil- 
ities Its  issuance  would  effectuate  certain 
legal  results  with  fx)tentially  profound  con- 
sequences. Treaties  would  be  canceled;  trad- 
ing, contracts,  and  debts  with  the  enemy 
would  be  suspended;  vast  emergency  powers 
would  be  autliorized  domestically;  and  legal 
relations  between  neutral  states  and  the 
belligerents  would  be  altered.'  But  though 
there  may  hare  been  a  time  when  these 
changes  In  legal  status  were  uniquely  the 
result  of  the  Issuance  of  a  formal  declaration, 
this  Is  clearly  no  longer  true  today."  Countries 
have  long  engaged  in  undeclared  hostilities 
which  In  terms  of  the  effort  involved,  the 
impact  on  citizens,  and  the  effect  on  domestic 
and  International  legal  relations  are  often 
Indistinguishable  from  a  formally  declared 
war. "  Both  In  American  courts '»  and  In 
International  contexts  "  rviles  of  law  which 
become  effective  on  a  finding  that  "waa'" 
exists  do  not  depend  critically  on  ascertain- 
ing that  certain  formal  steps  have  been 
t/aken.'-  The  only  function  which  uniquely 
remains  for  the  formal  declaration  of  war  is 
largely  that  of  a  solemn  act  of  state  which 
serves  as  a  means  of  arousing  popular  sup- 
port at  home  and  abroad  and  which  is  usually 
re6er%-ed  for  extreme  casee.  In  fact,  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  in  the  modern  context  Is 
often  deliberately  avoided  precisely  because 
of  the  apparent  commitment  to  total  victory 
and  the  general  hardening  of  attitudes  likely 
to  result."  Hence,  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  clause  would  give  Congr«ss  a  minimal 
role  \mder  modern  conditions:  the  President 
would  be  able  to  "make"  what  In  virtually  all 
respects  amounts  to  "war";  he  Juat  could 
not  "declare"  It. 

That  the  wax-declaring  clause  Is  not  con- 
fined to  such  a  narrow  Interpretation  Is 
made  clear  from  the  history  of  the  clause  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  An  earlier 
draft  by  the  Committee  of  Detail  gave  Con- 
gress power  to  "make  "  rather  than  "declare" 
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war.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  power  of  the 
British  sovereign  to  initiate  war  on  his  own 
prerogative,  the  clause  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  decision  by  the  framers  to  vest  the 
power  to  embark  on  war  in  the  body  most 
broadly  representative  of  the  people.'*  The 
clause  remained  In  Its  original  form  In  the 
committee  drafts  several  weeks  after  other 
foreign  relations  powers  had  been  transferred 
from  the  whole  Congress  to  the  Senate  and 
then  to  the  President."  When  the  proposal 
to  substitute  "declare"  for  "make"  was  in- 
troduced, the  debates  over  the  Issue  in- 
dicate that  the  new  wording  was  not  in- 
tended to  shift  from  the  legislature  to  the 
Executive  this  general  power  to  engage  the 
country  in  war.  At  most,  the  sole  reason  for 
the  substitution  was  to  confirm  the  Execu- 
tive's power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks."  "  In 
all  other  cases  the  commitment  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  nation  was 
to  remain  the  prerogative  of  Congress.'-  Both 
)'f  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  article  I,  section 

i_  8  are  thus  more  accurately  conveyed  by  con- 

struing that  clause  to  give  Congress  not 
simply  the  pxjwer  formally  to  "declare,"  but 
also  the  power  generally  to  "initiate  '  war.'"" 
2.  The  Meaning  of  "War." — If  article  I, 
section  8  is  interpreted  to  mean  tliat  there 
shall  be  no  war — declared  or  otherwise — 
unless  Congress  takes  the  Initiative,  the 
problem  of  defining  "war"  and  "Initiation" 
of  war  must  be  faced.  From  the  beginning 
It  has  been  recognized  that  not  every  In- 
volvement of  the  armed  forces  can  be  a 
"war"  requiring  congressional  action.'"  In 
the  modern  context  where  international  con- 
filet  has  so  many  forms,  the  problem  Is  even 
Viore  dlflicuU.  Despite  occasional  judicial  at- 
ttopts  to  discover  a  unique,  general  legal 
definition  applicable  In  all  contexts,*  It 
seems  clear  that  no  verbal  formtila  can  iden- 
tify one  class  of  armed  hostilities  as  properly 
subject  to  rules  and  considerations  wholly 
different  from  those  applicable  to  other 
classes."  At  best  "war"  will  assume  different 
meanings  depending  on  the  context  which 
prompts  the  investigation,-  whether  It  be 
the  interpretation  of  a  contract,  a  life  In- 
surance policy,  a  statute,  or  a  constitution .== 
Accordingly,  the  meaning  of  "war"  in  the 
context  of  the  constitutional  allocation  of 
power  to  use  force  In  foreign  relations  must 
be  determined  with  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  the  war-declaring  clause:  to  safeguard  the 
United  States  against  unchecked  executive 
decisions  to  commit  the  eountry  to  a  trlail  of 
force. 

There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  requir- 
ing such  a  safeguard  from  the  body  most 
directly  representative  of  popular  sentiment. 
The  first  Is  that  ^uch  a  decision  Involves  a 
risk  of  great  economic  eind  physical  sacrifice 
not  to  be  Incurred  without  such  approval. 
The  second  is  that  even  In  cases  where  no 
significant  physical  effort  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired— as,  for  example,  in  a  conflict  with  a 
weak  nation  unsupported  by  allies — the  very 
act  of  using  force  against  a  foreign  sovereign 
entails  moral  and  legal  consequences  suffi- 
ciently significant  to  require  an  expression  of 
popular  approval.-*  These  two  rationales  pro- 
vide at  least  a  starting  point  for  formulating 
a  definition  of  "war"  which  will  give  opera- 
tional content  to  article  I,  section  8.  The  first 
argues  for  a  definition  phrased  in  quantita- 
tive terms,  which  would  require  congressional 
action  prior  to  engaging  In  "major"  hostili- 
ties above  a  certain  level  of  Intensity.  The 
second  would  result  In  a  more  comprehensive, 
qualitative  definition  which  would  forbid  any 
use  of  force  against  a  foreign  sovereign  with- 
out prior  congressional  approval.  Much  of 
the  early  struggle  between  the  President  and 
Congress  In  this  area  can  be  read  as  an  at- 
tempt to  translate  these  admittedly  vague 
conceptions  Into  workable  guidelines  for  de- 
termining the  proper  procedures  for  employ- 
ing the  military  in  foreign  contexts. 
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B.  The  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
Chief  Executive 

Discussions  of  the  President's  power  to 
control  the  armed  forces  Invariably  focus  on 
the  provision  In  article  n  that  "(tlhe  Presi- 
dent shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States."  As 
a  source  of  power,  however,  this  provision 
ought  to  play  a  rather  meager  role.  Prom  the 
first  It  has  been  Interpreted  as  simply  placing 
the  President  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of 
military  command,  making  him  In  Hamil- 
ton's words,  "first  general  and  admiral  of 
the  confederacy."  *  Since  the  clause  contains 
nothing  to  Indicate  the  purposes  for  which 
the  President  may  exercise  the  power  thus 
granted  to  command  the  troops,  these  pur- 
poses must  ultimately  be  found  In  other 
provisions  of  article  11.  Sections  1  and  3, 
which  vest  the  "executive  power"  In  the 
President  and  require  him  to  "take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  have  long 
been  construed  to  give  the  President  the 
power  to  enforce  the  laws  and  "the  peace  of 
the  United  States"  by  any  means  he  finds 
necessary."  While  there  has  been  some  dis- 
pute over  the  extent  to  which  Inherent  or 
implied  powers  of  his  office  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  force  without  prior  statutory 
authorization  In  other  areas — notably  to  aid 
civil  authorities  or  to  protect  states  from  do- 
mestic violence  " — the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  the  armed  forces,  at  least  In 
the  absence  of  restrictive  legislation,  In  order 
to  enforce  within  the  United  States  substan- 
tial federal  Interests  evidenced  by  the  na- 
tion's laws  Is  now  generally  accepted.* 

If  the  President's  power  to  employ  troops 
extended  only  to  situations  Involving  the 
maintenance  of  internal  law  and  order,  there 
would  be  little  room  for  conflict  between 
presidential  power  to  commit  troops  to 
combat  and  congressional  power  to  Initiate 
war.  Except  where  he  was  repelling  "sudden 
attacks"  the  proper  exercise  of  the  President's 
powers  should  not  result  In  direct  conflict 
with  a  foreign  nation. 

While  there  Is  some  evidence  that,  absent 
an  attack,  the  framers  never  Intended  troops 
to  be  used  outside  the  country  without  con- 
gressional consent,-''  a  rapid  expansion  of 
presidential  power  to  use  force  abroad  soon 
took  place.  Tlie  expansion  began  with  the 
advance  of  the  view  that  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  Executive  Included  the  power  to  pro- 
tect American  property  and  lives  abroad — a 
view  which  received  Judicial  support  in  the 
mld-nlneteenth  century  in  an  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson.™  TTie  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  such  poorer  seems  to  have  been 
traced  at  times  to  the  Inherent  powers  of 
the  Chief  Executive  "  and  at  other  times  to 
the  explicit  duty  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  ••  Although  occa- 
sional efforts  were  made  to  limit  this  presi- 
dential power  to  the  protection  of  "rights" 
of  person  and  property  as  distinguished  from 
the  enforcement  of  broader  national  "Inter- 
ests," *•  the  validity  of  such  a  distinction  soon 
became  questionable  Since  International  law 
as  well  as  statutes  and  treaties  had  long  been 
considered  part  of  the  "laws"  to  which  the 
"faithfully  executed"  clause  refers  ^  any  in- 
terests evidenced  by  those  laws  became  a  po- 
tential subject  for  presidential  protection  by 
force.  Further,  even  where  there  was  no 
formal  legal  basis  for  such  action,  the  Presi- 
dent often  undertook  to  protect  broad  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States  under 
inherent  powers  of  the  Chief  Executive  over 
foreign  a^Tairs.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  capacity  of  the  Executive  to  pro- 
tect apparently  without  distinction  the  great 
variety  of  such  Interests,  whether  evidenced 
by  statutes,  treaties.  International  law,  or 
broad  foreign  policy  alms,  was  well  docu- 
mented." 

C.  The  area  of  conflict 

If  all  of  these  interests  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  presidential  protection,  it  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  exercise  of  presidential  powers 


over  the  military  may  well  lead  to  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  or  interests  of  other 
nations  and  thus  launch  the  United  States 
Into  war  without  congressional  assent.  At 
this  point  the  constitutional  issue  arises  of 
the  extent  to  which  Congress'  power  to  de- 
clare war  limits  this  power  of  the  President 
to  employ  the  armed  forces  abroad.  To  some 
extent  the  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
question  of  the  p>ower  to  control  the  military. 
The  conflict  between  the  grants  of  p>ower  in 
articles  I  and  II  is  but  a  specific  example  of 
the  more  general  problem  of  determining 
where  the  Constitution  lodges  the  power  to 
determine  United  States  foreign  relations." 
As  early  as  1793,  the  problem  arose  in  con- 
nection with  President  Washington's  issuance 
of  a  neutrality  proclamation  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
In  the  ensuing  debate  carried  on  in  the  "Pa- 
clflcus-Helvldlus"  exchange  between  Hamll- 
ton  and  Madison,  the  latter  argued  that 
since  the  power  over  foreign  affairs  could 
effectively  become  the  power  to  commit  the 
country  to  a  course  which  would  lead  to  war, 
that  power  belongs  to  Congress  by  virtue  of 
the  war-declaring  clause.  Hamilton,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued  that  the  fxjwer  to  deter- 
mine foreign  policy  is  essentially  an  Implied 
or  Inherent  function  of  the  "executive  pow- 
er" although  the  Implementation  of  such 
policies  may  depend  on  the  subsequent  exer- 
cise of  concurrent  or  independent  congres- 
sional powers."  By  and  large  It  is  Hamilton's 
view  which  has  prevailed.  The  President  is 
recognized  as  possessing  a  wide  variety  of 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which  does  not  con- 
stitute an  Infringement  on  congressional 
power  to  initiate  war  despite  the  possibility 
that  his  acts  may  provoke  another  country 
to  resort  to  war."  But  though  the  initiative 
In  shaping  foreign  policy  rests  with  the 
President,  the  power  to  Implement  that  pol- 
icy through  the  actual  employment  of  the 
military  theoretically  still  remains  with 
Congress,  wherever  such  employment  would 
amount  to  making  "war"  As  indicated  by 
the  debates,  only  In  certain  defensive  sit- 
uations where  the  President  Is  responding 
to  an  attack  Is  his  power  to  use  force  with- 
out restriction — even  to  the  point  of  waging 
war  if  necessary — compatible  with  the  intent 
of  article  I,  section  8.  Hence,  the  struggle  in 
this  area  with  respect  to  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  the  power  to  control  the  use  of  the 
military  can  be  viewed  as  centering  on  two 
major  issues.  The  first  is  the  problem  of  de- 
termining those  "defensive"  cases  in  which 
the  President  may  wage  war  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  The  second  is  essen- 
tially the  problem  discussed  above  of  defin- 
ing "war"  in  the  sense  of  article  I.  section  8 
as  a  limit  on  the  President's  power  to  use 
force  to  protect  or  advance  American  inter- 
ests In  all  other  situations. 

The  resolution  of  these  problems  has  large- 
ly been  left  to  historical  practice.  The  courts 
have  from  the  beginning  shown  a  reluctance 
to  enter  this  classic  separatlon-of-powers  de- 
bate "  and,  on  the  particular  Issue  of  the 
proper  allocation  of  the  power  to  embark  on 
war.  have  been  virtually  silent"  What  an- 
swer there  Is  to  the  constitutional  issue  must 
come  from  the  interpretations  provided 
through  history  by  the  two  concerned  parties 
themselves — the  President  and  Congress. 

n.  PRESnjENTIAL  POWER  TO  ENGAGE  IN  WAR :  THB 
THEORT    OF    SELF-DEFENSE 

Though  the  war-declaring  clause  was  in- 
tended to  give  Congress  the  pxxwer  to  initiate 
w&r  in  most  cases,  the  debates  suggest  that 
at  least  in  the  case  of  a  "sudden  attack"  the 
President  was  to  be  able  to  respond  without 
prior  congressional  sanction,  even  though 
such  response  would  amount  to  "making 
war."  The  rationale  for  conceding  the  ex- 
istence of  this  power  in  the  President  no 
doubt  lies  In  the  recognition  that  where  the 
defense  of  the  country  itself  Is  at  stake,  there 
is  simply  no  room  for  procedural  restrictions 
which  might  ham.i>er  the  republic's  abUlty  to 
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siiTvlve  tnt&ct.  Thua  viewed,  the  power  need 
not  rest  on  any  specific  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution: as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
sovereignty  Itself,  the  Inherent  right  of  na- 
tional self-defenae  gives  the  President  full 
power  to  defend  the  country  against  sudden 
attack  with  whatever  meas  are  at  his  dis- 
posal as  Commander  in  Chief." 

Left  unreaolved.  however,  are  such  ques- 
tions as  what  constitutes  a  "sudden  attack," 
whether  the  attack  must  be  directed  against 
the  United  States,  who  is  to  determine  when 
such  an  attack  has  occurred,  and  to  what 
extent  the  President  in  repelling  the  attack 
must  limit  bis  actions  solely  to  acts  of  de- 
fense. 

A.  The  hiatOTical  development 

Precedents  for  the  President's  defensive 
powers  were  established  under  the  coxintry's 
first  administration.  In  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can campaigns  against  the  Indians  In  1794 
the  TnrtJan.s  elected  at  one  point  to  take  a 
stand  at  a  British  fort  located  twenty  miles 
within  American  territory.  While  technically 
aji  act  of  invasion,  it  was  not  clear  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  fort  by  the  Brltisii  was  in 
any  way  Intended  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  American  territory.  Though  anxious 
to  avoid  a  new  conflict  with  the  English 
which  might  arise  If  they  supported  the 
Indians  against  an  American  attack.  Presi- 
dent Washington  nevertheless  dlsp«.tched  in- 
structions to  the  American  commander  which 
left  no  doubt  of  his  confidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  begin  such  a  conflict  if 
necessary.*-'  Fortunately.  ooUlslon  with  the 
garrison  proved  unnecessary." 

The  question  of  the  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  respond  to  a  foreign  declara- 
tion of  war  arose  early  In  Jefferson's  first  ad- 
ministration. When  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  threat- 
ened to  declare  war  on  the  United  States 
Jefferson  dispatched  a  squadron  of  frigates 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  American 
commerce  there  against  attack  in  the  event 
the  threat  were  carried  out.  Before  the 
squadron  could  arrive,  war  was  declared  "by 
the  established  custom  of  chopping  down 
the  flagpole  of  the  consulate."  '*  Doubtful 
of  the  extent  of  his  power  to  act  without  con- 
grvaslonal  approval.  Jefferson  instructed  his 
commander  to  release  any  prisoners  taken 
and  to  release  any  vessels  captured  after  hav- 
ing disarmed  them.  In  the  President's  view 
his  authority  to  act  In  defense  of  the  country 
did  not  extend  to  taking  further  aggressive 
action,  even  against  a  declared  adversary,  in 
the  abseiu^  of  congressional  authorization.** 
This  oonaervative  interpretation  of  the  scope 
of  the  President's  defensive  powers  was  bit- 
terly attacked  by  Hamilton.  In  his  view  once 
the  country  is  attacked  or  war  is  declared  by 
a  foreign  nation,  the  Presldmt  has  full  pow- 
er to  respond  with  whatever  force  he  deems 
fit.  As  long  as  the  United  States  is  not  the 
Initial  aggressor,  the  President's  actions  will 
remain  "defensive"  requiring  no  further  con- 
gressional action  to  enable  him  to  continue 
to  wage  the  war  thrust  on  the  country. •• 

Hamilton's  view  received  supjxsrt  in  the 
Mexican  War  a  half  century  later.  President 
Polk  Instructed  General  Taylor  to  occupy  dis- 
puted territory  and  to  treat  any  crossing  of 
the  Rio  Grande  *'  as  an  invasion  authorizing 
him  to  attack  first  In  defense  and  even  enter 
Mexican  territory  in  pursuit  of  the  invad- 
ers."" The  Instructions  were  carried  out.  two 
skirmishes  were  fought,  and  hostilities 
finally  erupted  in  April.  1846.  Although 
he  immedlatel  asked  for  congressional 
approval  of  his  actions,  the  President 
sought  to  Justify  his  recourse  to  arms 
without  first  securing  such  approval  by 
the  claim  that  he  was  defending  the 
United  States  against  attack.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  bitter  debate  over  the  factual 
basis  for  Polk's  assertions  that  "war  exists  by 
act  of  Mexico."  and  that  his  response  was  a 
"defensive"  one,"  Congress  finally  accepted 
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the  President's  claims  and  authorized  further 
hoetUiUes.»" 

The  flnal  stamp  of  approval  on  this  ex- 
panding power  of  the  President  to  make  war 
without  prior  authorization  under  the  theory 
of  defense  was  given  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  Prise  Cases  "  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  validity  of  Lincoln's  proclamation 
of  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  The 
President  was  recognized  as  possessing  un- 
limited power  to  wage  war  in  defending 
against  a  war  beg\ui  through  Invasion  or  re- 
bellion; in  addition,  he  was  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  when  such  invasion  or  rebellion 
amounted  to  "war,"  thereby  authorizing  as- 
sumption of  his  full  defensive  powers."  Al- 
though four  Justices,  including  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  vigorously  opposed  this  result  •• 
the  decision  remains  uncontroverted  today." 

This  expanding  power  of  the  President  to 
engage  in  "defensive  wars"  Is  however,  not 
without  Inherent  limits.  The  basis  of  the 
theory  In  the  Prize  Cotes  Is  essentially  Ham- 
ilton's: when  another  nation  has  "openly 
or  avowedly"  made  war  upon  the  United 
States "  the  President  In  responding  Is  not 
himself  "initiating"  war  but  Is  merely  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  thrust  on  the  country 
by  the  foreign  attack.^*  Hence,  In  each  case 
the  determination  must  be  made  whether 
the  hostile  acts  committed  against  the 
United  States  constitute  "war,"  enabling  as- 
sumption of  bis  defensive  war-making  pow- 
ers. In  making  this  determination,  defini- 
tional problems  similar  to  those  discussed 
above  with  respect  to  "initiating"  war  '•  must 
be  faced.  Hamilton's  views  notvirlthstandlng, 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United 
States  need  not  automatically  place  the  coun- 
lary  at  war.  Thus,  when  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  declared  wax  on  the  United 
States  on  December  13,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  ignored  the  declarations.  Only  later, 
as  as  gesture  of  friendship  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  did  he  ask  Congress  to  recognize  that 
the  United  States  was  at  war  with  those  coun- 
tries.'' Such  empty  declarations  still  leave 
open  the  decision  whether  to  turn  the  "paper 
war"  into  an  actual  war**  and,  hence,  theo- 
retically remain  candidates  for  congressional, 
rather    than    presidential    war    making. 

Similarly,  not  every  use  of  force  against 
the  United  States  is  an  act  which  places  the 
country  at  war.  Justifying  presidential  de- 
fensive war  making.  Almost  any  attack  on 
or  invasion  of  the  United  States  proper  would 
probably  qualify  as  such  an  act,  as  would  a 
similar  act  aimed  at  United  States  territorial 
possessions.*'  Polk's  actions  set  a  precedent 
for  also  viewing  as  "war"  the  invasion  of 
disputed  territory  claimed  under  a  treaty  of 
annexation.  Less  likely  candidates  are  cases 
of  attacks  on  United  States  ships  or  per- 
sonnel stationed  abroad.  The  response  to  an 
attack  on  the  Pueblo,  for  example,  could 
hardly  be  characterized  as  "defending  the 
country"  In  a  w«u-  thrust  on  the  United  States 
by  act  of  North  Korea;  rather,  the  response 
in  such  a  situation  Is  more  accurately  a  case 
of  protecting  American  rights  and  Interests 
abroad." 

It  is  the  lesson  of  the  Prize  Cases  that  In 
all  of  these  situations  this  determination — 
whether  an  attack  against  the  United  States 
has  occurred  which  "thrusts  war"  on  the 
country  for  purposes  of  presidential,  defen- 
sive war  making — Is  exclusively  the  Presi- 
dent's. The  rationale  of  the  decision,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  anything  short  of 
such  an  attack. 

B.  The  modem  context:  Collective 
self-defense 

The  historical  development  of  the  self- 
defense  rationale  would  limit  Independent 
presidential  power  to  engage  in  war  to  cer- 
tain cases  involving  direct  attacks  against 
the  United  States.  The  recent  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  suggests,  however,  that 
a  "direct  attack"  Is  no  longer  a  realistic 
prerequisite  for  exercise  of  the  President's 
power  to  act  unilaterally  In  national  self- 


defense:  in  view  of  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  among  nations  as  well  as  the  frighten- 
ing technology  of  modem  warfare,  an  attack 
on  a  foreign  country  may  just  as  surely 
threaten  our  security  as  a  direct  attack  on 
United  States  territory." 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  possesses 
extraterritorial  security  Interests  Is  hardly 
novel.  As  early  as  1811.  in  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  the  Oovemment  would  not  view 
with  Indifference  the  transfer  of  Florida  to 
any  other  power,  the  Idea  of  "defining  a  secu- 
rity zone"  of  the  United  States  was  intro- 
duced Into  American  foreign  policy."  By  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
entire  Caribbean  area  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  just  such  a  zone.** 

It  was  left,  however,  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  the  experience  of  two  world  wars  to 
give  full  birth  to  the  Idea  of  linking  Ameri- 
can defense  with  extraterritorial  security  In- 
terests. National  security  became  world  se- 
curity, and  there  emerged  the  thesis  of  col- 
lective self-defense:  war  was  an  evil  which 
the  peaceful  nations  of  the  world  must  guard 
against  by  developing  common  means  of 
halting  an  outbreak  of  aggression.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  explicitly  recognized 
"the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense," "  and  the  United  States 
proceeded  accordingly  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II  to  conclude  a  number  of  re- 
gional and  bilateral  security  agreements.  By 
these  the  United  States  generally  agreed  to 
regard  an  attack  on  a  member  nation  as 
threatening  its  own  safety  aind  to  assist  in 
defensive  measures."* 

There  are  a  number  of  dllBcultles  with  the 
theory  that,  for  purposes  of  presidential 
war-making  power,  an  attack  on  another 
country — even  If  under  circumstances  speci- 
fied by  a  mutual  defense  treaty — is  equiv- 
alent to  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  Pre- 
sumably, any  resort  to  war — even  where  au- 
thorized by  Congress — is  justified  only  be- 
cause in  some  sense  United  States  security  Is 
thought  to  be  at  stake.  Hence,  the  fact  that 
"security  Interests"  are  Involved  does  not  In 
itself  alter  the  normal  processes  for  deciding 
whether  such  Interests  are  worth  defending 
at  the  price  of  war.  That  decision,  where  a 
foreign  state  Is  attacked,  will  depend  on  a 
variety  of  factors — proximity  to  the  United 
States;  the  value  of  the  country  as  an  ally; 
other  United  States  interests  Involved,  such 
as  military  bases  and  military  sites;  and  the 
nature  of  the  aggression  and  the  aggressor.'" 
In  each  case  difficult  political  and  military 
decisions  must  be  made  which  may  well  lead 
reasonable  men  to  different  conclusions  In 
determining  whether  the  interest  Involved  is 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  Is 
against  the  United  States  Itself,  there  can 
t)e  no  question  presumably  that  the  "secu- 
rity interest"  involved  warrants  defending  at 
the  cost  of  war  If  necessary;  to  require  the 
President  to  await  what  amounts  to  an  ob- 
vious, foregone  conclusion  on  the  part  of 
Congress  Is  at  best  a  needless  formality,  and 
at  worst  may  occasion  dangerous  delay. 

Yet,  even  If  it  be  granted  that  not  every 
eruption  of  violence  abroad  poses  a  threat 
so  Inimical  to  our  own  security  that  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  itself  Is  Im- 
mediately Involved,  stlU,  there  mAy  be  some 
cases  where  such  a  threat  is  posed.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Invasion  of  Canada  by  communist 
forces — even  If  clearly  aimed  solely  at  that 
country — may  be  thought  to  represent  a 
threat  to  our  continued  existence  which  Is 
Indistinguishable  from  that  posed  by  a  simi- 
lar invasion  of  Alaska.  Again,  though,  Ham- 
ilton's arguments  point  to  a  ftindamental. 
albeit  somewhat  conceptual,  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  which  suggest  that  In 
the  case  of  Canada,  though  not  In  the  case 
of  Alaska,  the  President  must  seek  con- 
gressional authorization  to  defend  against 
the  attack  where  time  pennlts.  The  debates 
suggest    that  one   of   the   prerequisites   for 
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unilateral  presidential  response  even  in  de- 
fense of  the  country  Is  that  the  attack  be 
so  "sudden"  that  resort  to  Congress  Is  mili- 
tarily precluded,*  Although  this  require- 
ment was  apparently  dispensed  with  In  the 
case  of  a  direct  attack,*"  the  reasons  which 
justify  dropping  the  requirement  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  case  of  an  attack  on  a  foreign 
state.  In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  on 
United  States  territory  itself,  Congress'  de- 
cision whether  or  not  to  go  to  war  Is  not 
simply  byp«issed  as  obvious;  it  is  recognized 
as  being  completely  superfluous:  the  Pres- 
ident Is  simply  assuming  his  wartime  role 
as  Conunander  in  Chief  in  a  situation  In 
which  the  decision  to  resort  to  war  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  country's  hands  by  the  uni- 
lateral action  of  another  sute.^  In  the  case 
of  an  attack  aimed  solely  at  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  declsloti  whether  the 
United  Stales  will  become  involved  in  the 
conflict  is  still  open.  As  loug  as  this  is  the 
case,  steps  taken  to  repel  the  attack  would 
amount,  from  the  United  States  point  of 
view,  to  "commencing"  rather  than  "repel- 
ling" war:  the  typ>e  of  decision  the  conven- 
tion debates  Indicate  was  to  be  made  by 
Congress. 

To  say  that  the  President  must  seek  con- 
gressional approval  before  going  to  war  where 
"security  Interests  "  are  threatened  does  not 
mean  that  the  President's  ability  jM  defend 
the  country  will  be  unreasonably  restricted. 
Especially  In  the  context  of  nuclear  warfare, 
the  understanding  of  what  constitutes  an 
attack  has  been  vastly  altered;  retaliatory 
action  need  not  lose  Its  defensive  character 
merely  because  no  physical  blow  has  actually 
reached  the  nation's  shores.  But  the  fear  of 
nuclear  war  which  haunted  the  fifties  helped 
give  rise  to  a  sense  of  need  for  prompt  exec- 
utive action  which  is  often  exaggerated  in 
the  context  of  current  crises  and  the  re- 
^  emergence   of   more   conventional    warfare.'' 

3  In  these  cases  the  constitutionaf  interest  In 

X  allowing  Congress  to  decide  what   is  worth 

the  price  of  war  should  be  accommodated  as 
much  as  possible.  While  the  President  must 
still  be  left  vrtth  the  power  to  judge  in  the 
first  iiastance  whether  a  given  event  consti- 
tutes an  Imminent  threat  to  our  survival  and 
demands  a  response  which  leaves  no  time  to 
seek  Congress'  acquiescence  In  that  judg- 
ment, such  limited  discretion  falls  far  short 
of  authorizing  assumption  of  his  defensive 
war-making  powers  whenever  the  interest 
jeopardized  Is  labeled  a  "vital  security  in- 
terest." None  of  the  recent  examples  of  over- 
seas conflict  presents  a  convincing  case  for 
the  President's  use  of  force  under  the  theory 
of  self-defense.  Neither  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  during  President  Truman's  adminis- 
tration, the  Arab  threat  to  Lebanon  during 
Elsenhower's,  the  sending  of  missiles  to  Cuba 
during  Kennedy's,  nor  the  disorder  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  current  ad- 
ministration constituted  a  threat  requiring 
an  immediate  response  in  order  to  defend  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  possible  exception,  discussed  in  the 
following  section,  of  the  attacks  on  United 
States  destroyers  in  the  area  this  is  also  true 
of  the  current  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

C.  Preparinff  for  defense:  Som,e  unexamined 
assumptions  about  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief 

Although  the  commander-in-chief  clause 
places  the  President  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
forces,  it  says  nothing  about  the  purposes  for 
which  or  circumstances  under  which  the 
military  may  be  used."  Even  the  President's 
power  to  defend  against  attack  stems  pri- 
marily from  the  povifer  Inherent  in  the 
sovereign  status  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution  to  defend  Itself  with  Its 
armed  forces  without  flrst  completinjg  formal 
authorizing  procedures;  only  in  a  derivative 
sense  does  this  power  devolve  on  the  Com- 
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mander  In  Chief  as  head  of  those  forces. 
Accordingly,  although  a  long  line  of  prece- 
dent beginning  with  Lincoln's  actions  In  the 
Civil  War  transformed  the  clause  into  "a  vast 
reservoir  of  indeterminate  powers  in  time  of 
emergency,"  ^  such  emergency  powers  were 
generally  confined  to  the  necessities  of  deal- 
ing with  domestic  problems  in  time  of  actual 
war."  However,  a  widespread  practice  has  de- 
veloped of  citing  the  commander-in-chief 
clause  as  independent  authority  for  doing  ap- 
parently "anything,  anywhere  that  can  be 
done  with  an  army  or  navy  "  '•  Such  claims 
are  clearly  too  broad.  Yet  even  if  the  power 
to  command  and  deploy  the  troops  Is  re- 
stricted to  actions  which  are  necessary  steps 
In  pr^aring  to  defend  the  country,'*  consid- 
erable room  Is  left  for  conflict  with  Congress' 
power  to  declare  war.  It  will  be  possible  to  de- 
ploy troops  In  situations  where,  though  com- 
bat Is  technically  not  Involved,  either  the 
danger  of  provoking  conflict  is  evident,  or  the 
deployment  of  troops  Itself  Is  dllBcult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  commitment  of  forces  of- 
fensively against   a  foreign   country. 

Examples  are  provided  by  presidential  ac- 
tions prior  to  American  entry  Into  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  After  the  defeat 
through  a  Senate  filibuster  of  a  bill  which 
would  have  given  congressional  approval  to 
President  Wilson's  proposal  for  arming 
United  SUtes  merchant  ships  in  1917.  Wil- 
son proceeded  under  "the  plain  Implication 
of  my  constitutional  duties  and  powers"  ■" 
to  order  the  arming  of  such  vessels  with  In- 
structions to  fire  on  sight  at  submarines. 
The  action  was  justified  as  a  necessary  meas- 
ure of  defeoise  against  the  dangers  to  neutral 
United  States  shipping  inherent  in  subma- 
rine warfare;  yet,  as  Wilson  himself  later 
acknowledged,  the  action  was  "practically 
certain"  to  draw  us  into  the  war.'*  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  similar  actions 
were  taken  by  President  Roosevelt.  On  Sep- 
tember 3.  1940.  In  the  famous  "Fifty  De- 
stroyer Deal."  the  President  announced  to 
Congress  that  he  had  exchanged  fifty  over- 
aged  destroyers  for  British  bases  in  the  West- 
em  Atlantic,  which  were  later  occupied  by 
American  ships  and  troops.^  In  April,  1941. 
troops  were  sent  to  occupy  Greenland,  a 
Danish  possession  since  1814,  under  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Danish  Minister  In 
Washington — Denmark  Itself  having  been  in- 
vaded by  Germay  on  AprU  9.  1940.  Two 
months  later  a  similar  occupation  of  Iceland, 
an  Independent  nation,  took  place  at  that 
country's  request,  relieving  the  British 
troops  which  until  then  had  occupied  the 
strategic  island.  All  of  the  troop  movements 
involved  were  taken  under  Presidential  au- 
thority as  Commander  In  Chief  for  strategic 
reasons  in  insuring  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. All  of  the  actions  were  easily  subject 
to  the  interpretation  that  military  force  was 
being  used  to  aid  an  enemy  of  Germany  and 
might  easily  have  led  to  immediate  American 
involvement  In  the  war."* 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  fact  that  a 
foreign  country  may  look  on  the  deployment 
of  military  force  In  certain  situations  as  a 
threat  requiring  retaliation  does  not  mean 
the  President  has  exceeded  his  authority.  The 
fact  that  by  shaping  and  directing  American 
foreign  policy  he  can  provoke  a  country  Into 
an  attack  does  not  mean  he  has  unconstitu- 
tionally "Inltuted  "  war."  At  most,  the  argu- 
ment continues,  it  is  only  the  actual  com- 
mitment of  troops  to  combat,  not  their  de- 
ployment In  noncombat  situations,  which  Is 
subject  to  congressional  control. 

Where,  however,  military  force  Is  Involved, 
there  are  strong  arguments  tor  recognizing 
limits  on  the  employment  of  such  force — by 
virtue  of  the  war-declaring  clause — regard- 
less of  whether  such  employment  Involves 
actual  commitment  to  combat  or  mere  de- 
ployment In  friendly  countries  abroad  In 
preparation  for  defense.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing "mere  troop  deployment"  from 
actual  offensive  employment  against  another 


nation  U  Illustrated  by  the  Greenland  and 
Iceland  examples.  Secondly,  even  where  forces 
are  "p)eacefi^yv"  deployed  abroad,  a  difficult 
problem  ari^f  If  hostilities  do  In  fact  erupt. 
Involving  American  troops  In  combat.  An 
Illustration  Is  provided  by  one  aspect  of  the 
current  conflict  In  Vietnam,  The  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution Involved  two  alleged  attacks  by  com- 
munist torpedo  boats  on  a  United  States 
ship.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  attack 
authorizes  the  war  In  which  we  are  Involved 
under  the  President's  powers  of  self  defense. 
If  this  argument  were  valid,  the  theoretical 
llmlU  on  the  President's  power  to  wage  war 
would  disappear  in  practice.  Merely  by  send- 
ing troops  to  "hot  spots"  In  the  world,  the 
President  could  insure  that  an  attack  on  a 
foreign  country  would  also  be  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  troops  stationed  there.  Al- 
though undoubtedly  United  States  ships  and 
troops  abroad  may  defend  themselves  against 
attack  without  authorization,  there  must 
surely  be  a  point  when  the  attack  has  been 
repelled,  and  the  enemy  has  Indicated  Its 
hostilities  are  no  longer  directed  at  the 
United  States,  so  that  to  continue  the  con- 
flict or  even  to  remain  in  the  area  would 
amount  to  aggressive  war  by  the  United 
States.  Unlike  an  attack  on  United  States 
territory  proper,  an  attack  on  troops  station- 
ed abroad  will  generally  still  leave  a  decision 
to  be  made  in  determining  whether  the  In- 
terest Involved  Is  worth  the  risk  of  war  in- 
herent In  further  military  action.  Since  this 
Is  the  type  of  decUlon  which  properly  be- 
longs to  Congress,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
requiring  congressional  approval  before 
rather  than  after  the  conflict  has  started" 
and,  hence,  at  least  where  the  likelihood  of 
conflict  Is  apparent,  for  requiring  approval 
of  the  dispatch  of  troops  In  the  first  place. 

ni.  PEXSn>KNTtAL  POWER  TO  PKOTECT  AlCEKICAN 
RIGHTS  AKO  INTERJLS"rS  ABROAD:  MnJTART 
MEAStTRES  "SHORT  Or  WAR" 

For  the  most  part  the  United  States  has 
e8oap>ed  the  type  of  attack  which  would 
justify  presidential  use  of  defensive  war- 
making  powers.  By  far  the  most  difficult 
struggle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress over  the  power  to  control  the  use  of 
the  military  has  occurred  In  attempting  to 
decide  what  limits  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
President's  power  to  use  force  In  all  other 
situations — situations  where,  though  the 
country  Itself  has  not  been  attacked.  Its  in- 
terests and  national  alms  abroad  are  threat- 
ened and  require  force  for  their  protection  or 
advancement.  Although  the  President  early 
assumed  the  poiwer  to  enforce  all  sorts  of 
national  alms "  Congress'  power  to  declare 
war.  If  it  Is  not  to  be  purely  formal,  must 
Include  the  poww  to  decide  when  the  coun- 
try will  go  to  war  to  protect  such  alms.  For- 
mally, then,  the  problem  Is  one  of  definition: 
tuider  what  circumstances  does  the  use  oi 
force  abroad — for  whatever  purpose — in- 
volve a  commitment  of  the  country  to  a 
trial  of  force  of  the  sort  which  prompted 
the  requirement  for  prior  congressional  con- 
sent? 

A.  The  historical  development 

The  reasons  for  assigning  to  Congress  the 
power  to  decide  whether  to  Initiate  war — 
namely,  to  Insure  broadly  based  approval 
of  a  step  likely  to  entail  serious  economic, 
physical,  or  moral  consequences  ** — led  to 
development  of  the  notton  that  certain  lim- 
ited forms  of  military  action,  because  they 
lacked  such  far-reaching  consequences  are 
not  "wars"  and  do  not  require  prior  con- 
gressional approval.  The  form  which  this 
theory  assumed  In  the  nineteenth  century 
resulted  m  what  might  be  called  a  "quali- 
tative" definition  of  war.  The  barfc  theory 
was  that  force  could  constitutionally  be  used 
without  congressional  approval  when  «n- 
ployed  ""neutrality"  with  respect  to  foreign 
political  entitles."  The  the<H7  was  spelled 
out  m  1912  In  an  attempt  to  justify  Presi- 
dent   Taft's    empploynient    of    the    armed 
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forces  In  Nicaragua.  In  a  carefully  docu- 
mented survey  of  nineteenth-century  prac- 
tice, the  State  Department  drew  a  dlstlnc- 
tlcMi  between  ■Intervention."  which  Included 
Interference  with  the  political  concerns  of 
another  state  or  political  faction,  and  "Inter- 
position." which  was  confined  solely  to  the 
protection  of  the  persons  or  Interests  of  the 
interposing  country.  Acts  of  the  latter  sort. 
It  was  argued,  were  Justified  under  Interna- 
tional law,  and  under  the  Constitution  did 
not  require  ancillary  legislation  from  Con- 
gress." Most  of  the  instances  of  presidential 
use  of  force  during  the  nineteenth  century 
can  with  v:irylng  degrees  of  success  be  re- 
conciled with  this  theory. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Incidents  in- 
volved landings  to  protect  American  prop- 
erty or  lives  abroad.'-  Generally  undertaken 
during  periods  of  disorder  or  civil  unrest 
when  local  authorities  could  no  longer  pro- 
vide protection  against  ordinary  outlawry, 
these  landings  were,  at  least  superficially, 
intended  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween contesting  political  factions.**  The 
few  landings  to  protect  American  treaty  and 
other  broad  policy  Interests  occurred  pri- 
marily in  the  Canal  Zone  and,  with  the  open- 
ing of  Japan,  occasionally  also  In  the  Far 
East.  Again  a  similar  pattern  was  supposed- 
ly followed:  troops  were  stationed  to  protect 
the  interests  involved  without  direct  Inter- 
ference in  local  political  struggles.'*  A  num- 
t)er  of  incidents  Involved  the  use  of  force  to 
suppress  piracy  and  the  slave  trade.*'  Such 
action  was  said  to  be  aimed  not  at  any  sov- 
ereign nation,  but  at  scattered  gangs  of 
"criminals"  unanimously  branded  as  such 
by  both  domestic  and  international  law."  A 
similar  theory  was  used  to  Justify  incidents 
involving  punitive  raids  or  reprisals  against 
native  Islands  and  villages  in  so-called  "un- 
civilized" areas  of  the  world.  These  were  gen- 
erally undertaken  In  retaliation  for  crimes 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States  where 
normal  diplomatic  redress  from  the  local 
natives  was  thought  impossible.  The  practice 
was  quick  to  fall  into  disuse  as  nearly  all 
"primitive  areas''  came  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one  or  another  European  power." 
Plnally,  there  were  Incidents  where,  in  de- 
fending against  attache  or  in  suppressing  out- 
laws, the  President  ordered  "hot  pursuit"  of 
the  attackers  across  the  boundaries  of  an- 
other nation.  Examples  extend  from  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  orders  to  General  Jackson  m 
1818  to  pursue  Indians  Ln  the  South  inio 
Spanish  territory  of  Florida  to  President 
Wilson's  dispatch  of  troops  in  1916  to  pursue 
the  Pancho  Villa  bandits  across  the  Mexican 
border.-" 

The  complications  with  Mexican  author- 
ities which  resulted  from  the  latter  expedi- 
tion »*  Illustrate  how  easily  this  "neutrality" 
theory  is  abused.  Indeed,  landings  to  protect 
American  Interests  abroad  must  almost  in- 
variably affect  internal  pwlitlcal  struggles. 
The  very  presence  of  American  force,  which 
can  potentially  aid  a  favorable  government  If 
*  rebellion  threatens  to  succeed  and  which 
at  the  very  least  relieves  local  troops  from 
guard  duty,  will  tend  to  result  In  support 
for  the  status  quo  '-■'•  and  is  easily  viewed  as 
an  intervention  in  a  civil  struggle.  A  prime 
example  is  furnished  by  President  McKin- 
ley's  action  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  In  1900. 
Without  express  authorization  from  Congress 
a  naval  force  had  been  sent  to  China  and 
was  subsequently  employed,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  and  protecting  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property,  but  also  to  aid  in 
avenging  and  punishing  the  rebels.  Yet  the 
President  continued  to  maintain  that  our 
alms  were  directed  solely  at  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  rescuing  Imperiled  citizens  and 
that  no  "war  "  was  involved. '■' 

Finally,  with  President  Roosevelt's  inter- 
vention In  Panama  in  1903  the  "neutrality" 
theory  was  apparently  completely  abandoned 
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as  a  limit  on  the  President's  power  to  ad- 
vance American  interests  through  use  of  the 
armed  forces.  Invoking  an  1846  treaty  virltb 
Colombia  which  bound  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  "perfect  neutrality"  of  the 
Isthmus.  Roosevelt  ordered  gunboats  in  the 
area  to  prevent  Colombian  troops  from  en- 
gaging the  rebellious  Panamanian  "army.""^ 
The  orders  rent  »*  and  the  actions  taken 
strongly  support  the  conclusion  that  mili- 
tary force  was  deliberately  being  used  against 
the  state  of  Colombia  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment more  favorable  to  American  canal  in- 
terests." The  action  set  a  precedent  for  Liter 
interventions  and  temporary  occupations  of 
countries  in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean under  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Taft  rnd 
Wilson.""  Although  frequent  attempts  were 
made  to  Justify  the  interventions  on  previous 
theories  of  neutrality  '■"  many  of  the  actions 
taken  were  simply  incapable  of  being  ac- 
curately described  as  "neutral"  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  foreign  political  enti- 
tles.'"- 

Yet  despite  the  apparent  abandonment  of 
the  "neutrality"  theory  as  a  limit  on  presi- 
dential power  to  use  force  abroad,  the  "Pan- 
ama Policy"  of  Roosevelt.  Taft  and  Wilson 
was  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
primacy  of  congressional  war-making  power. 
The  states  of  the  Caribbean  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  respond  to  American  intervention 
with  suflBcient  force  to  occasion  a  major  con- 
flict. So  predominant  was  American  might 
in  this  area  of  the  world  that  Government 
publications  were  able  to  claim  that  a  threat- 
ened revolution  could  usually  be  quieted  by 
the  mere  arrival  of  an  American  cruiser  "" 
From  a  purely  military  point  of  view  the 
operations  involved,  even  in  the  extended 
occupations  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, were  for  the  most  part  minor  af- 
fairs.'"* Hence,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that 
"war"  In  the  sense  of  article  1.  section  8. 
requiring  congressional  sanction,  does  not 
Include  interventions  to  maintain  order  In 
weak  countries  where  a  severe  contest  at 
arms  with  another  nation  is  not  likely  to 
result.''"  Under  such  a  "quantitative"  defini- 
tion of  war.  there  was  no  Infringement  on 
Congress'  f>ower  to  initiate  major  conflicts. 

B.  The  modern  context:  Diminishing  lim.ita 
on  the  President's  power 
1.  The  Changing  Setting. — Though  the  his- 
tory sketched  above  Indicates  a  gradually 
shrinking  interpretation  of  what  Is  left  to 
Congress  by  virtue  of  Its  power  to  declare 
"war."  It  Is  only  during  this  century  and 
particularly  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 
President  has  asserted  powers  over  the  mili- 
tary which.  If  taken  at  face  value,  all  but 
reverse  the  original  distribution  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress  of  the  power  to  em- 
bark on  war.  The  transformation  has  taken 
place  against  the  background  of  a  drastically 
changed  factual  setting  which  raises  issues 
not  easily  answered  by  reference  to  history 
alone.  The  emergence  of  the  United  States 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  a  world  power 
and  the  final,  if  somewhat  reluctant,  ex- 
change after  World  War  11  of  Isolationist 
policies  for  "foreign  entanglements"  far  be- 
yond anything  envisioned  by  the  framers, 
make  the  question  of  the  President's  power 
to  protect  "broad  American  interests"  far 
more  relevant  to  the  Issue  of  Congress'  power 
to  Initiate  war  than  at  any  time  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory America  possesses  a  standing  army,  suffi- 
ciently large,  sufficiently  well-equipped,  and 
sufflciently  mobile  to  make  possible,  through 
presidential  action  alone  and  on  very  short 
notice,  conflicts  of  unforeseeable  dimensions 
anywhere  In  the  world."*  Distinctions  be- 
tween "the  power  to  Initiate  war."  "the  power 
to  direct  American  foreign  policy."  and  "the 
power  to  use  military  force"  begin  to  vanish 
as  the  military  weapon  Is  Integrated  Into 
foreign  policy  as  simply  another  tool  of  di- 
plomacy. To  ask  when  and  by  whom  war  was 
"Initiated"  In  Vietnam  Is  to  Illustrate  the  dif- 


ficulty of  attempting  to  determine  which  of 
the  steps  in  a  gradually  Increa.slng  commit- 
ment should  have  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  which  by  Congress. 

The  same  changed  circumstances,  however, 
also  lend  Increased  significance  to  the  con- 
stitutional concern,  embodied  in  the  war- 
declaring  clause,  that  Congress  express  the 
country's  willingness  to  undergo  the  Inter- 
nal repercussions  which  military  conflicts 
are  likely  to  entail.  The  difficulty  lies  in  at- 
tempting to  accommodate  this  constitution- 
al concern  with  the  need.  In  at  least  some 
situation,  for  sjjeed.  secrecy,  and  efficiency — 
the  Inherent  advantages  of  the  Executive,  '"f 

2.  Recent  Precedents.— The  most  striking 
Illustrations  of  the  shift  in  the  power  to 
commit  forces  to  combat  is  the  Korean  epi- 
sode. Paced  with  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea.  President  Truman  after  brief  consul- 
tation with  advisers,  committed  the  nation's 
troopw  to  repel  the  Invaders.""  At  no  time 
was  congressional  authorization  sought  for 
the  full-scale  conflict  which  resulted.  Al- 
though there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
without  immediate  action  Korea  would  have 
been  overrun,""  there  is  also  evidence  that 
the  sequence  of  events  '■  ■  left  time  to  seek 
congressional  approval  and  that  failure  to 
do  so  reflected  a  deliberate  assertion  of  pres- 
idential prerogative."^  Attempts  were  made 
to  Justify  the  decision  on  the  grounds,  inter 
alia,  that  the  action  was  taken  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  a  part  of  both  the 
treaty  and  international  law  which  the  Pres- 
dent  is  constitutionally  empowered  to  exe- 
cute, and  that  the  President  was  protecting 
"the  broad  interests  of  American  foreign 
policy""-  Significantly,  though,  constant 
attempts  were  made  by  the  administration 
to  describe  the  conflict,  not  as  a  "war."  but 
as  a  mere  "police  action. "  ""■  suggesting  that. 
Indeed,  the  President's  power  to  use  force  to 
protect  such  Interests  was  somehow  limited 
to  military  measures  short  of  war.  The  ac- 
tion, however,  was  clearly  not  "neutral"  with 
respect  to  foreign  political  entitles:  equally 
clearly,  the  conflict  was  not  a  "minor"  one. 
The  nature  and  size  of  this  country's  com- 
mitment, however  measured — number  of 
troojjs.  niunber  of  casualties,  extent  of  emer- 
gency legislation,  dollar  cOBt'< — warrant 
the  conclusion  that  however  the  line  be- 
tween "major"  and  '"minor"  Is  drawn  this, 
at  least,  was  the  type  of  involvement  which 
the  war-declaring  clause  was  meant  to  pre- 
serve for  legislative  approval."  ■ 

Largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  dissatis- 
faction which  subsequently  developed  over 
"Truman's  War."  President  Eisenhower,  when 
confronted  during  his  administration  with 
the  necessity  for  military  intervention  in 
Formosa  (1955)  and  the  Middle  East  (1957), 
hastened  to  seek  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  his  action."*  Yet  when  troops  finally 
were  sent  to  Lebanon  In  the  midst  of  its 
crisis  with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Elsen- 
hower claimed  to  be  acting,  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  resolution,  but  under  his 
inherent  constitutional  power  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  abroad  and  to 
protect  a  nation  whose  Independence  was 
vital  to  United  States  Interests  and  world 
peace."" 

A  Joint  resolution  from  Congress  was  also 
involved  In  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962. 
Passed  one  month  before  the  quarantine 
proclamation,  the  resolution,  as  well  as  a  res- 
olution of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  was  recited  in  the  proclamation  as 
authority  for  the  action  taken."'-  Though  the 
evidence  Is  ambiguous.  President  Kennedy 
apparently  also  claimed  the  inherent  power 
to  take  whatever  military  action  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  American  security 
interests.""  President  Johnson's  landing  of 
marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965 
without  congressional  authorization  w.is  ra- 
tionalized Initially  as  necessary  to  protect 
the  safety  of  American  citizens.'^  and  subse- 
quently  as   an   exercise   of   the    President's 
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power  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  accordance  with  principles  an- 
nounced in  the  OAS  Treaty.'-'  In  the  cur- 
rent conflict  in  Vietnam,  although  addi- 
tional reliance  is  placed  on  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution,  the  State  Department  also 
argues  that  even  without  the  resolution  cur- 
rent actions  are  fully  within  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President  as  Chief 
Executive    and    Commander   in   Chlef.^-- 

AU  of  these  assertions  share  a  single  fea- 
ture: following  the  precedent  set  during 
Korea,  the  theories  which  history  has  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  President  may  employ  force  abroad  are 
heavily  stressed,  while  the  historical  limita- 
tions which  developed  concurrently  with 
those  theories — If  tbey  did  not  in  fact  pre- 
cede them — apparently  are  Ignored.  "This 
shift  in  the  manner  used  to  Jvistify  presi- 
dential action  is  emphasized  in  the  findings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  Us  recent  report  on  national  commit- 
ments '^  and  is  well  supjjorted  by  a  com- 
parison of  recent  and  traditional  presidential 
rhetoric.  Assertions  recognizing  a  limit  on 
the  President's  powers  to  use  force  abroad 
by  virtue  of  Congress'  war  power  are  on  rec- 
ord from  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison. 
Jackson,  Buchanan.  Lincoln.  Grant,  McKin- 
ley.  Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.'"  Al- 
though some  of  these  statements  may  well 
be  merely  "gestures  of  obeisance  to  Congress' 
power  to  declare  war."  ''*  they  nevertheless 
express  recognition  of  a  definite  separation 
of  powers  in  this  area  which,  though  In- 
capable of  precise  definition  and  subject  to 
easy  abuse,  at  least  requires  some  attempt 
to  accommodate  congressional  Interest  In 
deciding  what  Is  worth  the  price  of  war  with 
presidential  determination  to  enforce  and 
protect  American  interests.  Any  theory  which 
purports  to  find  a  constitutional  norm  for 
such  an  allocation  of  power  on  the  basis  of 
an  analysis  of  historical  precedents  vrill,  by 
its  very  generality,  be  open  to  counter- 
examples. Yet  the  recognition  that  there  are 
limits  on  executive  military  powers  will  at 
least  direct  efforts  toward  either  constructing 
a  more  adequate  theory  or  admitting  that 
exceptional  Instances  are  departures  from 
proper  constitutional  practice.  To  abandon 
recognition  of  such  limits — even  if  only  In 
the  rhetoric  '=" — and  to  rely  on  an  asserted 
Inherent  power  to  use  force,  apparently  with- 
out restriction,  to  protect  American  "Inter- 
ests" make  such  efforts  pointless  and  should 
cause  particular  concern  in  an  area  where, 
as  here,  the  only  precedents  on  which  future 
actions  can  be  based  are  those  set  by  the 
executive  branch  Itself. 

IV.  The  Proper  Allocation  or  the  Power; 
Restoring  the  CoNSTrrcrioNAL  Balance 

A.  The  relevance  of  the  constitutional 
analysis 

Theoretically  the  federal  courts  could  as- 
sume the  role  of  answering  questions  about 
the  constitutionality  of  specific  military  ac- 
tions. The  obvious  occasion  would  be  a  suit 
by  a  draftee  resisting  service  or  a  particular 
assignment  on  the  ground  that  the  conflict 
was  illegal.'-"^  But  In  recognition  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  direct  conflict  with  the  Executive 
and  the  appropriateness  of  such  questions 
for  political  resolution,  the  cotirts  so  far  have 
refused  to  consider  these  questions.'* 

In  the  absence  of  any  final  authority  to 
whom  appeal  can  be  made  or  from  whom 
enforcement  can  be  sought,  any  attempt  to 
brand  particular  conflicts  as  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional  is  likely  to  be  of  little 
consequence.  The  constitutional  analysis  is 
better  viewed  as  yielding  a  working  directive 
to  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  that 
the  commitment  of  the  country  to  war  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  closest  col- 
laboration possible,  rather  than  an  automatic 
formula  for  condemning  or  approving  par- 
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tlcular  presidential  action.  The  question 
should  be:  what  concrete  steps  should  the 
two  branches  take  to  assiu-e  that  the  policies 
behind  the  constitutional  scheme  are  served? 
B.  Results  of  the  constitutional  analysis  re- 
quiring congressional  authorization  for  the 
use  of  force  abroad 

1.  When  Should  Authorization  Be  Sought? 
(a)  Presidential  Discretion. — One  position 
which  might  be  taken  in  attempting  to 
comply  with  this  constitutional  directive 
is  that  the  respective  roles  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  in  controlling  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  should  continue 
unaltered,  following  the  general  trend  sug- 
gested, if  not  made  completely  explicit,  by 
recent  practice  Under  an  extreme  form  of 
this  theory  the  President  could  continue  to 
send  troops  abroad  and  even  commit  them 
to  combat  according  to  his  interpretation 
of  the  needs  of  the  broad  policy  and  security 
interests  of  the  country.  While  the  President 
would  still  seek  congressional  approval  when 
he  determined  that  such  a  course  was  feas- 
ible, under  the  official  policy  these  resolu- 
tions would  neither  be  necessary  for  the 
action  nor  would  they  limit  his  ability  to 
commit  troops  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
resolution. 

In  view  of  the  constitutional  policy  favor- 
ing congressional  authorization  of  war.  this 
position  must  rest  on  the  argument  that  It 
is  Impossible  In  the  contemporary  context  to 
require  anything  less  than  ultimate  execu- 
tive control.  The  contention  would  be  that 
In  order  to  make  the  Constitution  workable, 
the  war-declaring  clause  must  be  Interpreted 
to  place  minimum  limits  on  the  President's 
power  to  respond  with  speed  and  flexibility 
to  meet  military  crises.'-* 

Even  without  traversing  for  the  moment 
the  basic  premise  of  such  a  theory,  the  most 
that  it  could  Isgltlmately  authorize  would 
be  presidential  use  of  force  In  emergency 
situations  where  rttal  American  Interests 
would  be  jeopardized  by  the  delay  Involved 
In  any  attempt  to  secure  prior  congressional 
action.  But  to  equate  all  Instances  requir- 
ing the  use  of  force  with  such  emergencies 
seems  clearly  untenable.  The  position  ap- 
proaches acceptability  only  where  there  Is  no 
alternative  which  would  allow  greater  par- 
ticipation by  Congress  while  substantially 
preserving  American  Interests. 

(b)  "Major"  Conflicts. — An  alternative  Is 
to  require  congressional  authorization  when- 
ever the  President's  use  of  force,  outside  of 
the  strict  defense  of  the  United  States.  Is 
likely  to  result  in  a  "major"  conflict.  Under 
this  approach  the  purposes  of  the  war-de- 
claring clause  would  be  satisfied  by  leaving 
for  congressional  action  only  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  a  whole  scale  of  International  con- 
flicts of  ascending  intensity  and  scope.'*' 
Although  there  are  obvious  dlfBcultles  In  at- 
tempting to  draw  a  line  on  such  a  scale 
between  "major"  and  "minor"  conflicts,  the 
theory  assumes  that  at  least  there  will  be 
clear  Instances  at  both  ends.  The  President 
would  still  be  left  with  virtual  discretionary 
power  to  decide  when  force  must  be  used  to 
protect  American  rights  and  Interests,  but  he 
would  be  bound  to  seek  congressional  au- 
thorization where  such  action  would  be 
tantamount  to  initiating  "war."  Although 
the  theory  has  considerable  support  In  Amer- 
ican history.  In  the  present  International 
context  practical  difficulties  prevent  the 
theoretical  limitation  from  ever  being  em- 
ployed as  a  guide  for  satisfying  the  consti- 
tutional norm  for  allocating  control  of  the 
military."" 

(I)  Problems  of  Prediction. — One  of  the 
major  problems  inherent  in  any  theory  which 
depends  on  a  determination  of  whether  a 
sequence  of  events  will  result  In  a  sizable 
conflict  Is  the  Impossibility  of  predicting 
which  particular  events  are  most  likely  to 
result  In  war.'^^  This  is  especially  true  In 
light  of  modem  conceptions  of  the  role  of 


force  in  international  poliUcs.  The  use  of  the 
armed  forces  in  a  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion may.  under  the  deterrence  theory, 
actually  lessen  rather  than  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  war;  but  to  pretend  to  t>e  able 
to  tell  in  advance  whether  war  or  peace  will 
be  the  result  of  such  action  Is  to  lay  claim 
to  a  degree  of  prescience  which  few  would 
find  credible  today."^  These  difficulties  of 
prediction  illustrate  the  crucial  factual  dis- 
tinction between  the  context  in  which  this 
quantitative  limitation  on  the  President's 
powers  developed  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  and  the  context 
in  which  it  Is  invoked  today.  At  the  time 
when  the  theory  developed  it  was  rare  for 
such  interventions  to  reach  the  stature  ol 
war."^  The  world  liad  not  yet  achieved  the 
uneasy  stalemate  of  today  In  which  every 
country  Is  classified  as  friend,  foe,  or  neutral 
and  even  the  most  minor  skirmish  which 
threatens  to  upset  the  balance  raises  the 
spectre  of  war  of  unknown  dlmeiisions  The 
unpredictability  of  the  result  of  rushing 
troops  to  Lebanon,'^  the  constantly  revised 
predictions  about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam  indicate  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  said  with  any  degree  of  as- 
surance that  the  commitment  of  troops  to 
combat  under  any  conditions  Is  unlikely  to 
result  In  major  conflict. 

(ii)  The  Fait  Accompli  Prob/cm.— Lack  of 
predictability  would  not  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem If  Congress  could  meaningfully  decide 
whether  to  continue  hostlUtles  which  have 
already  commenced;  but  once  our  military 
forces  are  engaged.  Congress  often  has  little 
choice  but  to  acquiesce.  The  de  facto  power 
of  the  President  to  present  Congress  with  the 
fait  accompli  of  a  state  of  war  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the  past  "-^  and 
is  reflected  again  today  In  aspects  of  the 
current  Vietnam  conflict.'-^'  This  problem,  too 
has  been  aggravated  by  changed  circum- 
stances. With  the  assumption  of  worldwide 
commitments,  the  United  States  has  come 
to  occupy  the  center  of  a  stage  where  in- 
decision, a  clash  of  wlUs  between  Congress 
and  the  President  over  the  course  to  pursue 
in  foreign  affairs,  or  sudden  "about-faces" 
in  tactics  is  felt  to  discourage  the  confidence 
of  our  aUies  and  encourage  the  actions  of  our 
enemies.  The  result  is  to  make  presidential 
action  in  the  modem  context  largely  ir- 
reversible.'-" 

(C)  Returning  to  the  "NeutraUty" 
Theory. — The  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
above  considers  Uons  is  not  that  there  can 
be  no  limits  on  the  President's  power  to  em- 
ploy the  armed  forces.  '*  but  that  a  quanti- 
tative limitation  can  no  longer  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  guideline  for  the  proper  allo- 
cation between  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  power  to  commit  troops  to  combat. 
If  Congress'  war  power  Is  not  to  become 
purely  symbolic,  there  must  be  as  much 
room  as  possible  for  congressonal  expression 
of  its  wiu  prior  to  the  use  of  force  abroad  for 
whatever  purpose,  at  least  where  such  use  is 
not  "neutral"  with  respect  to  foreign  poUtl- 
cal  entitles.  Yet  there  are  very  few  occa- 
sions today  In  which  a  truly  "neutral"  use 
of  force  Is  possible.  Only  the  protection  of 
American  lives  and  property  during  clvU  dis- 
order appears  to  remain  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  such  neutraUty  and  even  here  the 
employment  of  the  armed  forces  will  gen- 
erally be  highly  suspect.  Intervention  at  the 
request  of  a  local  government  to  suppress  a 
revolutionary  guerilla  band  ustially  Is  tanta- 
mount to  taking  sides  in  a  political  con- 
test which,  as  Vietnam  illustrates,  may  grow 
to  unforeseeable  dimensions  when  the  rebels 
have  external  support  or  sympathizers.  Con- 
sequently, every  decision  to  commit  troops 
to  combat  becomes  a  potential  subject  for 
congressional  deliberation.  »•»  At  the  same 
time,  however.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
there  will  be  cases  where  In  the  Executive's 
Judgment  there  simply  Is  no  time  to  se- 
cure congressional  authorization  before  act- 
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mg    In  such  cases,  where  he  believes  that 
Congress   would    agree    with    his    Judgment 
that  the  interest  at  stake  Is  worth  defend- 
ing at  the  risk  of  war,'"  the  President  should 
be  able  to  take  action  while  simuUaneoualy 
seeking    congressional    authorization.    These 
cases    should    be    few.    None    of    the    recent 
military    actions    appears    to    have    involved 
such   genuine   urgency   as  to   preclude   con- 
gressional  participation    in   the   decision   to 
employ  the  military.  »»  Even  fewer  should  be 
the  cases  where  the  demands  of  secrecy  pre- 
clude resort  to  Congress.  "-^  There  will  also  be 
difficulties  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
control  over   the  armed   forces   which   Is  to 
remain  with  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  '"   To   require   congressional   approval 
for  every  decision  to  deploy  American  troops 
is  hardly  either  desirable  or  constitutionality 
required.  Yet  there  will  be  some  situations, 
such  as  the  rushing  of  troops  to  Lebanon  at 
that   government's  request  which,  although 
not    involving    immediate    commitment    to 
combat,  so  clearly   entail   the  possibility  of 
conflict  that  prior  approval  should  be  sought. 
Other  cases,  such  as  the  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land examples  where  the  movement  of  troops 
is  hard  to  distinguish  from  a  hostile  employ- 
ment of   force   against   another   nation,   are 
also  candidates  for   prior  congressional   au- 
thorization.  But  although   the   difficulty   of 
drawing  a  line  cannot  be  avoided  and  must 
ultimately  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  at  least  the  general  presumption 
In  accordance  with  which  that  discretion  is 
exercised  would  be  reversed:   instead  of  as- 
suming that  the  President  may  deploy  Amer- 
ican forces  as  he  sees  fit  and  only  in  the  ex- 
ceptional   case    need    he    seek   congressional 
approval,   the   presumption   should   be   that 
congressional    collaboration    is    the    general 
rule  wherever  the  use  of  the  mlUtary  Is  In- 
volved,   with    presidential    Initiative    being 
reserved  for  the  exceptional  case. 

2.  What  Constitutes  Authorization?— The 
problem  of  what  constitutes  adequate  con- 
gressional authorization  where  It  Is  needed 
Is  Intimately  connected  with  the  problem 
of  whether  Congress  is  capable  at  all  of 
meaningfully  participating  in  decisions  In- 
volving the  use  of  the  armed  forcee.  An 
excessively  wooden  concept  of  what  con- 
stitutes congressional  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  declare  war  would  have  the  efTect.  not 
of  preserving  congressional  authority,  but 
of  transferring  more  and  more  decisions  to 
the  more  flexible  executive  branch.  At  the 
other  extreme,  when  the  President  can  count 
on  securing  a  blank  check  from  Congress 
whenever  he  envisions  the  need  to  employ 
force  abroad,  congressional  participation, 
whatever  form  it  takes,  is  largely  meaning- 
less. Between  these  extremes,  a  balance 
must  be  sought  which  secures  genuine  par- 
ticipation by  Congress  in  controlling  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces,  while  stlU  permlt- 
Ung  sxifflclent  executive  flexibility  to  meet 
constantly  changing  developments. 

(o)  Treaties  as  Authorization. — A  claim 
often  heard  today  Is  that  mutual  defense 
treaties  which  commit  the  United  States 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  an  attacked  ally  serve 
as  authorizations  tX3  the  President  to  use 
force  If  he  deems  It  necessary  In  particular 
contexts  for  United  States  "aid"  to  take  that 
form.  The  argument  raises  the  question 
whether  the  congressional  power  to  Inltate 
war  may  be  exercised  by  the  Senate  alone 
through  the  treaty  power,  rather  than  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  acting  together. 
Purther.  even  if  the  treaty  power  U  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  authorizing  use  of  the  mili- 
tary instrument,  the  problem  remains 
wherther  existing  treaties  can  properly  be 
Interpreted  to  constitute  such  authorization. 
(i)  Constitutional  Limitations. — The 
treatymaklng  power  has  been  held  not  to  ex- 
tend "so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Consti- 
tution  forbids"  '•* — a   limitation   which  has 
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been  construed  to  prevent  the  Senate  and 
President  from  exercising  by  treaty  a  pow- 
er exclusively  vested  elsewhere  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Two  such  powers,  cited  In  the  past, 
are  contained  In  article  I.  section  9  ("no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations  made 
by  Law")  and  article  I,  section  7  ("all  Bills 
for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives').  Although  It  has 
been  argued  that  "appropriation  by  law " 
includes  appropriation  by  treaty  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,'"  the  provision  has 
generally  been  construed  otherwise;  In  order 
to  Implement  treaties  which  require  appro- 
priations, a  statute  amd,  hence.  Independ- 
ent legislative  action  by  both  houses  Is 
needed.  "■  The  debate  whether  article  I, 
section  7  similarly  forbids  revenue-affecting 
provisions  in  treaties  "•  has  become  largely 
academic  through  the  xise  of  congressional- 
executive  agreements  and  statutes.'" 

The   question   remains   whether   the   war- 
declaring   power,   like   the  power  to  control 
appropriations  and,  arguably,  revenue  laws, 
also  requires  participation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  language  oX  the  Consti- 
tution   Itself    offers   nothing    to   distinguish 
this   provision   from  any  of  the  other  enu- 
merated powers  In  article  I.  section  8,  most 
of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  treaties.'"" 
Indeed  the  same  clause  which  gives  Congress 
the   power   to   declare   war  also  confers   the 
power  "to  Make  rules  concerning  Captures" 
which  has  long  been  shared  with  the  treaty 
power."''    Yet    despite    these   considerations, 
there  remains  serious  doubt  that  action  by 
the  Senate  alone  meets  the  general  Intention 
of  the  framers  respecting  congressional  In- 
volvement In  war  decisions.  The  possibility 
of  giving  the  Senate  alone  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  was  specifically  considered  and  re- 
jected.   According    to    Madison's    notes,    Mr. 
Butler  pointed  out  that  objections  based  on 
the    slow    proceedings    of    the    House    were 
equally   true  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mason  op- 
posed giving  the  power  of  war  to  the  Senate 
"because   |lt  was]   not  so  constructed  as  to 
be   entitled    to   It."   Both   he   and   Mr.   Ells- 
worth felt  that  it  should  be  easier  to  get  out 
of  war  than  Into  It  and  hence,  that  while  It 
v^ould  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Senate  alone 
power  to  ratify  peace  treaties,  the  entire  "leg- 
islature"   had    the    power    of    war.'"    These 
notes  seem   to   Indicate   a  deliberate   Intent 
to  Include  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
Its  popular  representation,  in  the  war-mak- 
ing decision. 

(ii)  Treaty  Interpretation — Regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  constitutional  Issue,  there 
Is  considerable  support  for  the  conclusion 
that  none  of  the  existing  collective  security 
and  treaty  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  is  by  Its  terms  designed  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  war-making 
power  A  typical  example  of  the  guaranty 
provisions  contained  In  such  agreements  is 
article  five  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty:'" 
"The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all;  and  consequently  they 
agree  that,  If  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them  .  .  .  will  assist  the  Party  oi 
Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  .  such  ac- 
tion as  it  deems  necessary,  including  the  use 
attack  with  whatever  means  are  at  his 
disposal. 

When  the  treaty  was  submitted  for  ratifi- 
cation the  contention  that  the  United  States 
was  automatically  committed  to  go  to  war  In 
the  event  that  one  of  the  other  members  was 
attacked  was  specifically  rejected  In  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Report  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  signatories,  It  was  explained, 
were  to  be  left  free  to  decide  for  themselves 
In  each  Instance  what  action  was  neces- 
sary.'" 

Partly  to  avoid  the  debates  provoked  by  the 
NATO  treaty  over  this  Issue,  subsequent 
treaties    have    adopted   language    from   the 


United  Nations  Charter'"  which  even  more 
clearly  Illustrates  the  neutrality  of  their  ob- 
ligations with  respect  to  the  Internal  dis- 
tribution of  the  warmaklng  power.  Thus,  ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty  provides  that 
in  the  event  of  armed  attack  on  any  mem- 
ber each  signatory  will  "act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes"';  article  IX  requires  that 
"the  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  Its  provi- 
sions carried  out  by  the  Parties  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
esses."' '^  Similar  language  in  each  of  the 
forty-two  mutual  defense  pacts  to  which  the 
United  Slates  Is  a  party  '=■  has  led  to  general 
agreement  that  current  postwar  security 
treaties  have  not  changed  the  relative  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  armed  forces. '" 

(b)     Implied    Authorization:     Appropria- 
tions and  Congressional  Inaction. — In  addi- 
tion   to    legislative    Instruments   specifically 
authorizing  use  of  the  military  it  has  been 
urged  that  where  Congress  under  its  power 
to   raise   and   support   armies '"   makes    stp- 
proprlatlons  to  support  military  operations 
abroad,  such  action  constitutes  at  least  im- 
plied approval  of  the  Presidents  war  making 
and  serves  as  authorization  to  continue  the 
campaign.  The  difficulty  with  the  argument 
Is  that  since  such  appropriations  must  gen- 
erally come  after  the  hostilities  have  already 
begun,    the    effective    choice    remaining    to 
Congress  is  likely  to  be  severely  limited.  The 
"approval""   which   is   expressed  by  the    fact 
of  such  appropriations  (In  order  not  to  "de- 
sert our  fighting  boys"")    is  not  unlike  the 
"approval  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
action  expressed  by  Congress'  appropriating 
the   money  to  bring  back  the  fleet  he  sent 
halfway  around  the  world.'""  The  more  bla- 
tant   the   fait   accompli   which   forces   Con- 
gress' hand,   the  less  should  exercise  of  its 
power   of   appropriation   be   taken   as   '"con- 
sent"" to  the  action.  Even  where  there  Is  no 
fait  accompli.  If  the  power  over  appropria- 
tions  had   been    thought    a   sufficient    safe- 
guard   against   presidential   war    making.   It 
becomes    difficult    to    understand    why    the 
framers  were  so  concerned  about  withholding 
the   war  power   from   the   Executive   In   the 
first  place.  Although  It  may  be  admitted  that 
an  appropriations  bill  could  be  Introduced 
under  circumstances  which  leave  room  for 
no  Interpretation  other  than  "a  vote  for  the 
bin  Is  a  vote  for  the  war."'  It  Is  hard  to  see 
why,  even   in  such  cases,  resort  to  Implied 
rather  than  express  authorization  Is  neces- 
sary. If  the  Issue  at  stake  in  voting  for  the 
appropriation   really   is  so  clear,   a  separate 
resolution  to  that  effect,  expressly  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  appropriation  for  a  specific 
military    endeavor    abroad    will    avoid    later 
problems  of  "proving"  congressional  Intent 
not  evident  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

A  variation  of  this  argument  Is  that  failure 
of  (Congress  to  reduce  appropriations  or  limit 
the  size  of  the  armed  forces  to  a  level  which 
would  make  Impossible  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  indicates  consent  to  continuing 
the  action.  In  addition  to  the  objections 
raised  above,  arguments  which  rely  on  con- 
gressional Inaction  to  show  congressional  ap- 
proval completely  shift  the  responsibility  for 
Initiating  the  war  from  Congress  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Further,  the  burden  of  securing  a 
majority  is  shifted  from  those  favoring  to 
those  disapproving  authorization — a  not  In- 
significant factor  In  the  political  arena. 

(c)  Resolutions  as  Authorization. — The 
claim  has  been  made  that  where  authoriza- 
tion Is  needed  nothing  short  of  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  will  satisfy  the  C:k)nstltu- 
tlon's  demand  for  congressional  control  of 
the  war  power.'"  It  is  difficult,  though,  to 
find  any  rationale  for  such  a  claim.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  obsolescence  and  general  un- 
deelrablllty  of  a  formal  declaration  today, '" 
the  claim  finds  support  neither  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  the  Intent  of  the 
framers,  the  available  historical  and  Judicial 
precedents    nor    the    purposes    behind    the 
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clause.  The  framers'  desire  to  vest  the  war 
power  in  Congress  is  In  no  way  defeated  by 
allowing  Oangress  through  Joint  or  concur- 
rent resolutions  or  acts  of  congress  to  de- 
liberate and  decide  whether  or  not  to  au- 
thorize specific  military  undertakings.  As 
early  as  President  Adams"  administration 
similar  procedures  short  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion were  followed  to  authorize  the  "un- 
declared war"'  with  Prance  '•»  and  were  ap- 
parently accepted  as  entirely  appropriate  by 
courts  considering  claims  which  arose  out 
of  the  conflict.'"  Since  that  time  the  use 
of  the  resolution,  especially  In  recent  years, 
has  become  the  predominant  means  by 
which  congressional  participation  in  the  de- 
cision to  commit  troops  to  combat  has  been 
sought. 

But  though  potentially  the  resolution 
could  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  congressional 
participation  In  the  decision  to  commit 
troops  to  combat,  it  Is  easily  turned  into 
nothing  more  than  a  device  for  rubber- 
stamping  executive  decisions.  A  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  use  armed  forces 
without  restriction  for  whatever  purposes 
he  saw  fit  would  seem  an  Improper  delega- 
tion of  (Congress"  power  because  of  its  lack 
of  sufficiently  artlctilated  standards.  Two 
Supreme  Covert  opinions,  however.  Indicate 
that  at  least  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
nected with  foreign  relations  a  wide  latitude 
will  be  given  to  executive  and  congressional 
Judgment  of  what  constitutes  sufficient 
standards,  and  hence,  a  proper  delegation  of 
authority  by  (Congress  to  the  President.'*' 
Yet  considerations  similar  to  those  involved 
In  the  delegation  doctrine  are  Involved  in 
determining  the  propriety  of  the  resolution 
as  a  means  of  congressional  authorization. 
The  dangers  are  Illustrated  by  recent  prac- 
tice. The  resolutions  on  Formosa,  the  Middle 
East,  Cuba  and  Vietnam  are  all  ambiguous 
at  best  with  respect  to  the  function  they  are 
supposed  to  serve.  At  times  specific  words 
of  authorization  are  employed;  at  other 
times  only  general  words  of  encouragement 
and  approval.'"  Usually  presented  In  the 
context  of  an  Immediate  crisis  they  are  un- 
able to  suggest  a  specific  plan  of  action,  but 
are  confined  to  offering  vague  measures  of 
support  for  the  President  in  carrying  out  a 
still  undefined  policy.  Conscientious  con- 
gressmen express  concern  that  a  blank  check 
is  being  given  to  the  President,  and  subse- 
quent State  Department  interpretations  of 
the  scope  of  the  authority  granted  do  little 
to  allay  such  fears. 

Not  all  of  these  difficulties  can  be  avoided; 
many  of  them  are  the  Inevitable  result  of 
the  Inability  to  foresee  crises  and  predict 
their  outcome.  Others  can  be  remedied  In 
part  by  recognizing  the  significance  of  the 
resolution;  that  It  doe*  confer  authority, 
potentially,  to  embark  on  war  and  that, 
therefore,  the  scope  of  authority  should  be 
clearly  and  unambiguously  expressed.  Where 
problems  of  predictability  seem  insurmount- 
able, limited  authority  should  be  granted 
by  providing  for  expiration  and  renewal 
after  a  specified  time  and  by  confining  the 
authorization  to  specific  areas  and  specific 
purposes. 

Much  of  the  burden  of  making  such  res- 
olutions meaningful  devices  for  securing 
congressional  consent  must  fall  on  Oangress 
Itself.  The  temptation  to  shift  to  other 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  a  decision  as 
distasteful  as  that  of  entering  into  war  or 
authorizing  the  use  of  force  has  no  doubt 
been  partly  responsible  for  congressional  lack 
of  concern  in  the  past  over  presidential  In- 
trusion Into  this  tu^a.  In  situations  where 
real  emergencies  are  Involved  and  unilateral 
executive  action  may  be  required,  the  burden 
I'allB  on  Congress  either  to  voice  Its  disap- 
proval or  give  Its  consent  without  needless 
delay.  To  claim  well  after  the  fact  of  Inter- 
vention that  the  country  Is  now  so  Involved 
that  (Congress  has  no  real  choice  will  Invoke 
little  sympathy  If  Congress'  own  delay  In  ex- 


pressing its  opinion  has  helped  accomplish 
the  fact.  Finally,  prophylactic  measures  such 
as  a  current  review  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  United  States  commitments  may  prove  de- 
sirable."' With  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam 
War  as  a  guide  both  to  the  sacrifices  those 
commitments  may  entail  and  the  difficulties 
In  Interpreting  authorizing  resolutions,  a 
careful  review  of  the  language  of  those  com- 
mitments may  avoid  later  difficulties. 
V.  conclusion:   vittnam 

Under  the  analysis  in  this  note  the  validity 
of  the  President's  actions  In  Vietnam  depends 
on  whether  or  not  specific  congressional  ap- 
proval has  been  secured  for  the  war  which 
has  developed.  The  action  is  not  a  response  to 
an  attack  on  or  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States.  In  terms  of  troop  com- 
mitment and  casualties — which  now  exceed 
those  of  the  Korean  War'** — the  conflict, 
excluding  the  Civil  War,  has  become  the 
third  largest  In  American  history:  it  Is  "war  " 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section  8. 
Current  treaty  agreements.  In  particular  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  do  not  purport  to  serve  as 
authorization  for  such  a  war.  Such  author- 
ization, if  it  has  been  secured,  must  be  found 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  which  pro- 
vides a  clear  example  of  both  the  difficulties 
and  potentialities  Inherent  In  the  resolution 
as  a  device  for  securing  congressional  con- 
sent. 

The  first  clause  of  that  resolution  states 
that  "the  Congress  approves  and  supjjorts  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  rep>el  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression."  '••  The  clause  alone  hard- 
ly represents  more  than  a  congressional  rally- 
ing around  the  flag  In  response  to  the  attack 
on  a  United  States  ship,  and  merely  approves 
what  could  obviously  be  done  without  such 
approval:  the  repelling  of  an  attack  on  Amer- 
ican armed  forces.  Were  this  the  entirety  of 
the  resolution,  present  operations  would  be 
Justified  only  under  the  Implausible  con- 
struction that  they  were  a  continuing  and 
necessary  defensive  response  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident.'""  The  second  section,  how- 
ever, proclaims  that  "'the  United  States  Is 
.  .  .  prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom.'"  '■'  This  rather  compre- 
hensive language  certainly  supports  the  In- 
terpretation given  It  by  the  administration: 
that  It  Is  a  functional  equivalent  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  '"»  and  as  such  the  President 
may  conduct  the  war  as  he  sees  it.  He  has 
the  power  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  '^  and 
presumably  even  China  If  that  ts  deemed  nec- 
essary to  defend  South  Vletnam"s  freedom. 

Despite  apparent  statements  to  the  con- 
trary when  the  bill  was  being  debated,"* 
Senator  Fulbrlght  claims,  however,  that 
there  was  no  understanding  that  the  resolu- 
tion extended  to  the  authorization  of  war.'" 
In  his  defense  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  hardly  lent  themselves  to 
minimizing  misunderstanding.  The  resolu- 
tion was  presented  in  an  atmosphere  of 
great  urgency  immediately  after  the  at- 
tack. This  factor,  coupled  with  the  allusions 
to  that  attack  and  the  request  for  approval 
of  a  respwnse  to  It,  creates  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  implications  of  the  second  sec- 
tion were  overlooked.  Although  such  a  re- 
sult Is  surely  as  much  the  fault  of  Congress 
as  of  the  administration,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, compliance  with  the  principle 
that  Congress  be  given  the  closest  possible 
participation  In  such  decisions  would  have 
demanded  at  the  least  that  prior  to  the  deci- 
sion the  following  year  vastiy  to  Increase 
the  commitment  of  troops  to  the  area,  con- 
gressional   reassertlon    of    Its    ^proval    be 


sought.  Arguments  have  been  for  the  view 
that  this  Is  what  was  done  In  the  May,  196S 
appropriations  request:  the  administration 
expressly  stated  that  the  request  was  not 
for  a  routine  appropriation,  but  was  being 
made  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  Vietnam 
Issue.""  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
President  made  clear  that  the  additional 
funds  were  needed  to  "protect  our  men  and 
supplies"'"  and  to  provide  them  with  mod- 
ern equipment,  thvis  illustrating  the  dlffl- 
ctilty  in  attempting  to  construe  such  appro- 
priations as  equivalent  to  explicit  authoriza- 
tion for  the  war.  At  best,  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution,  even  coupled  with  subse- 
quent appropriations,  leaves  tinclear  the 
extent  to  which  oongressional  authorization 
of  the  war  has  been  expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  the  problem 
can  be  avoided  by  placing  a  strict  time  limit 
on  the  resolution,  giving  Congress  adequate 
time  to  deliberate  and  review  the  resolution 
and  encouraging  the  Executive  to  seek  ftir- 
ther  specific  support  lat«r.  With  respect  to 
the  present,  although  the  fait  accompli  prob- 
lem can  no  longer  be  avoided,  the  ambiguity 
is  best  resolved,  not  by  relying  on  Congress' 
failure  to  repeal  the  resolution  as  provided 
for  In  the  third  clause,'"  but  by  resubmit- 
ting for  congressional  approval  a  resolution 
spedflcally  phrased  to  give  consent  to  the 
war. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'  U.S.  Dept  of  State,  The  Legality  of 
United  States  Participation  in  the  Defense 
of  'Viet-Nam,  54  Dep"t  State  Bull.  474,  488 
(1966) ,  reprinted  In  Symposium — Legality  of 
United  States  Participation  in  the  Viet  Nam 
Conflict,  75  Yalz  L.J.  1084,  1086  (1966). 
I  hereinafter  cited  as  Memorandum  ] . 

'  Lawyers  Comm.  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam,  American  Policy  Vis-H-Vis 
Vietnam,  Memorandum  of  Law,  in  112  Cong. 
Reg.  2666.  2672  (1966). 

'  See,  e.g..  Symposium — Legality  of  United 
States  Participation  in  the  Viet  Nam  Con- 
flict, 75  Yale  L.J.  1084  (1966);  Partan,  Legal 
Aspects  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  46  B.U.L. 
Rev.  281  (1966);  Comment,  The  United 
States  in  Vietnam:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Laic 
of  Intervention,  50  Calit.  L.  Rxv.  515  (1962). 

*  See  Wright.  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Viet- 
Nam  Situation,  60  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  750,  76« 
(1966)  ("'|t|he  issue  seems  unimportant  In 
view  of  the  broad  ^institutional  powers  of 
the  President  to  use  armed  force  without 
Congressional  support  or  declaration  of 
war"") .  Compare  Moore,  International  Lato 
and  the  United  States  Role  in  Viet  Nam:  A 
Reply,  76  Yale  L.J.  1051.  1091-93  (1967). 
with  Falk,  International  Law  and  the  United 
States  Role  in  the  Viet  Nam  War,  75  Yale 
L.J.  1122.  1154  (1966). 

^The  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  constitute  the 
most  thorough  attempt  to  date  to  approach 
the  issue  in  these  terms.  See  Hearings  on 
S.  Res.  151  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  For- 
eign Relations,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1967) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings  on  Natiojuil 
Commitments];  Senate  Cotui.  on  Forsicn 
Relations,  National  Commitments,  S.  Rep. 
No.  797,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967)  (herein- 
after cited  as  National  Commitments  Re- 
poet).  The  result  of  the  hearings — Senate 
Resolution  187 — Is  set  out  as  note  140  infra. 
A  recent  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
presidential  and  oongressional  precedents  in 
this  area  may  be  found  in  R.  Russell,  The 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Power  "To 
Use  Military  Force  Abro«id,  Apr  15,  1967  (un- 
published thesis  in  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  Library). 

•  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  J  8: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  (t)o 
define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 
committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offenses 
against  the  Law  of  Nations;  |t]o  declare 
War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal. 
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and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
and  Water:  It|o  raise  and  support  Armies, 
but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years: 
|t|o  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy:  |t|o 
make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  Forces.  .  .  . 

'See  Prize  Cases.  67  U.S  (3  Black)  635, 
687-88  (18621  idlssenUng  opinion);  J.  Roo- 
ERS,  World  Policing  and  the  Constitution 
27    34-35    (1943). 

'  See  Eagleton,  The  Form  and  Function  of 
the  Declaration  of  War,  32  Am.  J.  Int'l  19, 
20,  32-35   ( 1938). 

'  See  P   Orob.  Tkz  Relativity  or  War  and 
Peack  283-89   (1949). 
'  ■  See  note  23  infra. 
'■'■  P.  OaoB.  supra  note  9.  passim. 
•=  See  U.S.  Dep't  of  State.  The  Question  of 
a  Formal  Declaration  of  War  in  Vietnam,  in 
Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  90th 
Cong..  Sess.,  Background  Information  Re- 
lating to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam  175- 
77   (Comm.  Print  3d  rev.  ed.   1967). 

'••  See  id.  at  175:  Palk,  supra  note  4,  at  1154. 
'C    Besdahl  War  Powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive IN  THE   United  States  79   (1921):   The 
Federalist  No.  69  (A,  Hamilton).  Later  com- 
ments by  Hamilton  Indicate  that  In  his  view 
the  power  to  embark  on  war  was  ordinarily 
an  executive  function  which  In   the  case  of 
the  United  States  was  deliberately  given  to 
the  legislature.  See  7  Works  or  Alexander 
Hamilton  81    (J.  Hamilton  ed.  1851).  There 
Is  considerable  evidence  from  the  history  of 
the  colonial  period  and  experience  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  however,  that  this 
power   In    America   at   least,   was   generally 
considered  an  Inherently  legislative  function 
See  R    Russell,  supra  note  5.  at  22.  27:   cf. 
J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7.  at  29-31. 
'"■  See  3.  Rogers,  supra  note  7.  at  28 
"This  is  the  reason  advanced  by  Madison 
during  the  debate  over  the  proposed  change. 
An  earlier  vote  had  resulted  in  a  defeat  of 
the   motion   to   change   the   language   from 
"make"  to  "declare."  At  least  one  delegate. 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  changed  his  vote  when  It  was 
pointed  out  that  "make  war"  might  be  con- 
strued  to  give  Congress  power  to  "conduct 
war"  after  it  had  begun— a  function  clearly 
meant  to  be  given  to  the  Executive.  See  2  M. 
Parrand.  The  Records  or  the  Federal  Con- 
vention   OF    1787.    at    313.    318-19    (rev.    ed. 
1937) .  Since  it  Is  Impossible  to  tell  what  rea- 
sons actually  motivated  those  who  voted  for 
the  change,  it  is  not  completely  accurate  to 
conclude  that  the  Executive  was  to  have  even 
the  power  to  "repel  sudden  attacks  "  At  any 
rate   Mr.    Ellsworth's   remarks   make   unten- 
able any  suggestion  that  the  change  in  word- 
ing was  designed  to  alter  to  any  substantial 
degree  Congress'  p>ower  to  "make  '  war.  Other 
views  expressed   during  the  debates  are  re- 
corded by  Madison  as  follows.  Mr.  Pinckney 
objected  to  the  original  version,  arguing  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  too  numer- 
ous and.  hence,  too  slow  to  be  vested  with 
the  sole  power  to  make  war.  He  agreed  with 
Hamilton  that  the  Senate  would  be  a  better 
repository  for  this  power.  Mr.  Butler  felt  the 
same  objections  were  applicable  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  power  should  be  given  to  the 
President,  who  would  not  make  war  except 
when  the  nation  would  support  it.  To  this 
Mr.    Sherman    objected    that    the    Executive 
"should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  commence 
war."  and  Mr.  Oerry  expressed  the  view  that 
he    'never  expected  to  hear  In  a  republic  a 
motion  to  empower  the  Executive  alone  to 
declare  war  "  He  supported  Madison's  motion 
to  Insert  "declare."  striking  out  "make"  and 
leaving  to  the  Executive  "the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks  "  Id.  at  318-19. 

■  What  little  Is  added  to  the  Convention 
debates  by  the  debates  over  ratification  in- 
dicates that  the  most  that  was  left  to  the 
President  was  the  power  to  defend  against 
Imminent  invasion  when  Congress  was  not 
In  session.  See  R.  Russell,  tupra  note  5,  at 
63. 


'"See  Hearings  on  National  Commitments. 
9-10;  cf.  Corwln.  The  President's  Power,  New 
Republic.  Jan.   29.   1951.  at   15. 

'"Cf.  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  21. 
"Compare  Prize  Cases,  67  U.S.  (2  Black) 
635.  666  )  ("|w|ar  has  been  well  defined  to 
be,  That  state  In  which  a  nation  prosecutes 
Us  right  by  force'"),  with  Bas  v.  Tingy,  4 
U.S.  (4Dall.)  37.40(1800)  (separate  opinion) 
(  "lUt  may  ...  be  safely  laid  down,  that 
every  contention  by  force  between  two  na- 
tions, in  external  matters,  under  the  author- 
ity of  their  respective  governments.  Is  .  .  . 
war"). 

-■■  See  Osgood,  War  and  Policy,  In  American 
Defense  Policy  109,  114  (1965). 

'-■Compare  Bas  v.  Tlngy.  4  U.S.  (4  Dall.)  37 
(1800)  (hostilities  with  France  from  1798 
to  1800  constituted  war  within  the  meaning 
of  a  statute  granting  recovery  of  salvage 
value  for  private  vessels  recaptured  from 
"the  enemy") .  with  Gray  v.  United  States.  21 
Ct.  CI.  340  (1886)  (same  conflict  was  not  a 
war  for  purposes  of  a  1778  treaty  with  Prance 
whose  terms  were  to  remain  in  force  only 
while  Prance  was  "at  peace"  with  the  United 
States). 

-^  The  United  States  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals in  determining  that  the  Korean  conflict 
constituted  a  war  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  as  used  In  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  gave  the  following  reasons 
for  Its  decision: 

We  believe  a  finding  that  this  Is  a  time  of 
war,  within  the  meaning  of  the  language  of 
the  Code,  is  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  present  conflict:  the  manner  In  which  It 
Is  carried  on:  the  movement  to,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  American  men  and 
women  on.  the  battlefields  of  Korea;  the 
casualties  involved;  the  sacrifices  required; 
the  drafting  of  recruits  to  maintain  the  large 
number  of  persons  in  the  military  service: 
national  emergency  legislation  enacted  and 
being  enacted:  the  executive  orders  promul- 
gated; and  the  tremendous  sums  being  ex- 
panded for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
our  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  In  the  Korean 
theatre   of  operations. 

United  States  v  Bancroft,  3  U.S.C.M.A.  3; 
5.  11  C.M.R.  3,5.  (1953). 

For  a  review  of  this  and  similar  cases  at- 
tempting to  determine  whether  the  Korean 
conflict  was  a  war  see  Pye.  The  Legal  Status 
of  the  Korean  Hostilities,  45  Geo.  L.J.  45 
(1956).  For  an  Illustration  of  the  dlfflcuitles 
of  defining  "war"  even  In  the  context  of  a 
life  Insurance  policy  compare  the  majority 
with  the  dissenting  opinion  In  New  York  Life 
Ins.  Co.  v.  Bennlon,  158  P.2d  260  (10th  Clr. 
1946). 
-'  Cf.  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  34-35. 
^  The  Federalist  No.  69,  at  515-16  (J. 
Hamilton  ed.  1864)  (A  HamUton).  This  view- 
was  endorsed  a  half  century  later  In  a  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 
See  Fleming  v.  Page,  50  U.S.  (9  How.)  603, 
615  (1850). 

»  See  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.S.  1 ,  63-€4.  67,  69, 
( 1890) ;  Ex  parte  Slebold,  100  U.S.  371,  394-95 
(1880)   (dictum). 

"See  E.  CoBwiN,  The  President:  OmcE 
AND  Powers  130-39  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957);  Note, 
Riot  Control  and  the  Use  of  Federal  Troops. 
81  Habv.  L.  Rev.  638,  647-52  (1968). 

=«See  In  re  Debs,  158  U.S.  564,  582  (1895) 
("the  entire  strength  of  the  nation  may  be 
used  to  enforce  In  any  part  of  the  land  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  all  national  powers 
and  the  security  of  all  rights  entrusted  by 
the  Constitution  to  Its  care");  E.  Corwin, 
supra  note  27.  at  134. 

=»  Since  neither  a  standing  army  nor  a  navy 
was  originally  thought  necessary,  any  mili- 
tary venture  abroad  would  inevitably  have 
required  congressional  participation  In  au- 
thorizing the  expedition  by  raising  troops  or 
calling  up  the  mllltla.  Even  where  troops 
were  available,  resort  to  Congress  was  sought 
prior  to  their  use  abroad  during  the  nation's 
first  twenty-five  years  under  the  Constitu- 


tion. See  R.  Russell,  supra  note  5,  at  59-60, 
146;  cf.  National  Commitments  Report  9. 

^-Durand  v.  HolUns.  8  P.  Cas.  Ill  (No. 
4186)  (C.C.SXl.N.Y.  1860).  The  ease  arose  out 
of  the  bombardment  of  a  Nlcaraguan  town 
because  of  the  refusal  of  local  authorities  to 
pay  reparations  for  an  attack  by  a  mob  on 
the  United  State  ccnsul.  (For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Incident  see  7  J.  Moore,  A  Digest 
or  International  Law  346-54  (1906).)  Suit 
was  brought  by  a  private  person  against  the 
naval  officer  for  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  then  on  circuit 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  upheld  the  defense 
that  the  officer  was  following  legitimate  or- 
ders of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
declaring  that  citizens  abroad,  no  less  than 
citizens  at  home,  are  entitled  to  look  to  the 
Executive  as  head  of  the  nation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property. 
-'  Id. 

^  See  M.  OrrtrrT,  The  Protection  or  Citi- 
zens Abroad  by  the  Armed  Forces  or  the 
Untted  States  5  ( 1928) . 

*>  See  E.  CoRwiN,  supra  note  27.  at  198-201. 
■■*  See  In  re  Neagle.  134  U.S.  1.  63  (1890);  1 
Or.  Att'y  Gen.  566.  571-71    (1822). 
"  See  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7.  at  79-80. 
<"  The  powers  conferred   on   the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  which  bear  on  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  have  been  charac- 
terized as  "an  invitation  to  struggle  for  the 
privilege  of  directing  American  foreign  pol- 
icy."   E.   CoRwiN.   supra   note   27.   at    171 
'>'  Seeid.  at  177-81. 

»"  Examples  include  the  power  to  dismiss 
foreign  ambassadors,  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  to  extend 
recognition  to  political  facUons  claiming  to 
constitute  the  legitimate  government  of  a 
foreign  nation.  See  C.  Berdahl,  supra  note 
14,  at  26-37;  Q.  Wright,  The  Control  or 
American  Foreign  Relations  285    (1922). 

'"Cf.  Foster  v.  Nellson.  27  U.S.  (2  Pet.) 
253.  309  (1829)  (Marshall.  C.J.)  ("(a|  ques- 
Uon  like  this  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  more  a  political  than 
a  legal  question"). 

•"  See  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7.  at  38.  In 
recent  attempts  to  bring  precisely  this  Is- 
sue— the  constitutionality  of  the  President's 
action  In  Vietnam — before  the  courts,  the 
cases  have  been  dismissed  as  involving  po- 
litical questions  in  an  unconsented  suit 
against  the  government.  See  Luftlg  v.  Mc- 
Namara.  373  F.2d  664  (D.C.  Clr.).  cert,  de- 
nted, 387  U.S.  945  (1967);  Mitcliell  v.  United 
States.  369  P.2d  323  (2d  Clr.  1966),  cert, 
denied.  386  US  972  (1967) . 

"  See  C.  Berdahl,  supra  note  14,  at  58- 
62;  cf.  United  States  v.  Curtlss-Wright  Ex- 
port  Corp.,    299    U.S.    309,    316-18    (1936). 

«-  The  instructions.  Issued  without  consult- 
ing Congress,  read:  "If,  ...  In  the  course  of 
your  operations  against  the  Indian  enemy.  It 
should  become  necesary  to  dislixlge  the  partr 
at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  you  are  hereby 
authorized.  In  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  do  It."  Instructions 
from  General  Knox,  Sec'y  of  War.  to  General 
Wayne,  In  C.  Fish.  American  Diplomacy  83- 
84  (1915). 

"The  account  Is  from  C.  Berdahi.  supra 
note  14,  at  62-63. 

"  S.  Bemis,  a  Diplomatic  History  or  the 
Untted  States  176  (4th  ed.  1955). 

"  In  a  message  to  Congress  on  December 
4.  1801,  Jefferson  explained  his  actions: 
Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  without 
the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the 
line  of  defence,  the  vessel,  being  disabled 
from  committing  further  hostilities,  was 
liberated  with  its  crew.  The  Legislature  will 
doubtless  consider  whether,  by  authorizing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  will  place  our 
force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Its 
adversaries.  I  communicate  all  material  In- 
formation on  this  subject,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  Important  function  con- 
fided by  the  Constitution  to  the  Legisla- 
ture exclusively,  their  judgment  may  form 
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Itself  on  a  knowledge  ajid  consideration  of 
every  circumstance  of  weight. 
11  Annals  or  Cong.  (1801). 

•*  7  Works  op  Alexander  Hamilton  746-47 
J.  Hamilton  ed.  1861  (emphasis  In  origi- 
nal) : 

(I)t  Is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  province 

of  Congress,  when  the  nation  is  at  peace 

to  change  that  state  Into  a  state  of  war; 

whether   from   calculations   of   policy,   or 

from  provocations,  or  Injuries  received:  In 

other  words,  it  belongs  to  Congress  only, 

to  go  to  War.  But  when  a  foreign  nation 

declares,  or  openly  and   avowedly  makes 

war  upon  the  United  States,  they  are  then 

by  the  very  fact  already  at  uwr,  and  any 

declaration    on    the   part    of    Congress    Is 

nugatory;  It  Is  at  least  unnecessary. 

•'The     Rio     Grande     was     the     boundary 

claimed    by    the    Independent    Republic    of 

Texas  since    1836   and   subsequently   by  the 

United  States  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  In 

1845.  See  generally  3.  Bemi,  supra  note  44. 

at  232-38. 

♦«  See  id.  at  239;  C.  Besoahi,  supra  note  14 
at  70-71. 

"Message   to   Congress.   May    11,    1846,   In 
CoNO.  Globe,  20th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  783  ( 1846) . 
*'Act  of  May  13.  1846.  ch.  16,  9  Stat.  9.  Two 
years  later,  in  passing  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  General  Taylor  the  House  tacked  on  an 
amendment  reading  "that  the  war  was  un- 
necessarily and  unconstitutionally  begim  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  A  subse- 
quent motion  to  expunge  this  amendment 
from  the  Journal  was  tabled.  See  Cong.  Globe, 
30th  Cong..   1st  Sess.  95,  343-44   (1848). 
"67  U.S.  (2  Black)  635  (1863). 
"The  Court  stated: 

If  a  war  be  made  by  Invasion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  President  Is  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does 
not  Initiate  the  war.  but  is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
—  legislative  authority.  .  .  . 
3  ...  The  President  was  bound  to  meet  It 

X  In  the  shape  It  presented  Itself,  without  wait- 
ing for  Congress  to  baptize  It  with  a  name.  . . . 
Whether  the  President  .  .  .  has  met  with 
such  armed  hostile  resistance  ...  as  will 
compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  character 
of  belligerents.  Is  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
him  .... 
Id.  at  668-70   (emphasis  In  original). 

Technically,  the  Court's  statements  con- 
stitute an  alternative  holding  since  the 
blockade  was  also  recognized  as  retroactively 
sanctioned  by  Congress.  See  id.  at  670-71. 

'^  While  recognizing  the  President's  author- 
ity to  use  force  to  meet  the  rebellion  under 
existing  laws,  the  dissent  would  have  denied 
effect,  absent  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  to  rules  of  law  on  blockade  In  time 
of  war. 

"  See  Mora  v   McNamara,  389  U.S.  934,  937 
(1967  (Douglas.  J.,  dissenting),  denying  cert. 
to  No.  20,420   (DC.  Clr.,  Feb.  20,  1967). 
»  See  note  46  supra. 
«  See  note  52  supra. 
"  See  pp.  1774-75  supra. 
"  Message  to  Congress,  June  2,  1942,  In  88 
Cong.  Rec.  4787   (1942);   see  P.  Grob.  supra 
note  9.  at  290 

"See  generally  P.  Grob,  supra  note  9,  at 
289-302. 

"Though  also  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  was 
recognized  by  Congress  the  following  day  In 
Its  declaration  of  war  as  having  "thrust"  war 
on  the  United  States.  Act  of  Dec.  8.  1941.  ch 
561.  55  Stat.  795. 

•n  See  generally  pp.  1787-94  infra. 
'"See  Memorandum,  supra  note  1,  at  484. 
«'  See  D.  Perkins,  The  American  Approach 
to  Foreign  Policy  108  (rev.  ed.  1962). 

«  See  id.  at  108-09.  For  a  brief  history  of 
the  development  of  this  "security  thesis"  see 
id.  at  107-15. 
"  U.N.  Charter  art.  51. 
1"  See,  e.g.,  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty.  Sept.  8,  1954.  art.  IV,  para.  1, 
H955J  1  U.S.T.  81,  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170  ("[ejach 
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Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  .  .  .  against  any  of  the  Parties 
.  .  .  would  endanger  Its  own  p>eace  and 
safety");  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Apr.  4,  1949, 
art.  5,  63  Stot.  2242  (1949),  T.I.A.S.  No.  1964 
("an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
[the  Parties)  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all");  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  Apr.  30.  1948,  ch.  V 
art.  24,  [1951]  2  U.S.T.  2394.  T.I.A.S.  No.  2361 
("[elvery  act  of  aggression  by  a  State  against 
...  an  American  State  shall  be  considered 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  other  Amer- 
ican States");  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  Sept.  2,  1947,  art.  3  para. 
1,  62  SUt.  1681  (1948).  TJ.A.S.  No.  1838 
("an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against 
an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as 
an  attack  against  all  the  American  States") . 
For  an  exhaustive  listing  of  similar  Ameri- 
can commitments  evidenced  by  treaty,  by  less 
formal  arrangements,  and  by  official  unilat- 
eral declaration  see  U.S.  Dep't  of  State, 
United  States  Defense  Commitments  and  As- 
surances, August.  1967,  In  Hearings  on  Na- 
tional Commitments  52-71. 

"Cf.  WolXers,  "National  Security"  as  an 
Ambiguous  Symbol,  in  American  Defense 
Policy  1,  4,  6  (1965).  The  State  Department 
in  fact  Insists  on  Interpreting  current  de- 
fense commitments  so  that  after  an  attack 
on  another  nation  has  occurred,  It  still  re- 
mains to  the  United  States  to  determine  "In 
light  of  future  facts"  exactly  "what  Is  nec- 
essary." Statement  by  N.  Katzenbach.  Under 
Sec'y  of  State,  In  Hearings  on  National  Com- 
mitments 71,97. 

™  See  p.  1773  &  notes  16, 17  supra. 
°'  In  the  examples  discussed  above,  Jeffer- 
son, Polk  and  Lincoln  each  had  time  to  seek 
congressional    approval    before    the    action 
taken.  Though  action  was  taken  unilater- 
ally, each  sought  and  received  congressional 
authorization  concurrently  with  or  Immedi- 
ately after  the  steps  taken.  See  Act  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1861,  ch.  63,   §3,  12  Stat.  326   (con- 
firming all  acts,  proclamations,  and  orders 
of   the  President,  after   the  4th  of  March, 
1861) ;  Act  of  July  13,  1861,  ch.  3,  12  Stat.  255 
(authorizing  a  variety  of  emergency  meas- 
ures Including  ;  4  the  capture  and  condem- 
nation of  vessels  attempting  to  enter  certain 
ports);  Act  of  May  13.  1846,  ch.  16,  9  Stat.  9 
(authorizing  Polk's  actions  against  Mexico); 
Act  of  Feb.  6,  1802,  ch.  4,  2  Stat.  129  (author- 
izing Jefferson  to  carry  on  hostilities  against 
the  Barbary  Powers). 
""  See  p.  1781  &  note  46  supra. 
■"  See  National  Commitments  Report  6. 
"'See  p.  1775  supra. 
^E.  CoBwiN,  supra  note  27,  at  261. 
"  See  id.  at  228-34. 

"  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.S.  579,  641-42  (1952)  (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
curring) (referring,  apparently  with  disap- 
proval, to  government  claims  of  the  scope  of 
power  conferred  by  oommander-ln-chlef 
clause). 

"See  Mathews,  The  Constitutional  Power 
of  the  President  to  Conclude  International 
Agreements,  64  Yale  L.J.  345,  383  (1955). 

■  Address  before  Congress,  Feb.  26,  1917,  In 
54  Cong.  Rec.  4273  (1917). 

"  Message  to  Congress.  April  2,  1917,  In  56 
Cong.  Rec.  103  (1917). 

"» A  short  account  of  the  Incident  and  the 
debate  which  It  touched  off  Is  given  in  T. 
Bailet,  A  Diplomatic  History  or  the  Ameri- 
can People  718-20  (6th  ed.  1958). 

"  See  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  68-71;  E. 
CoBwiN,  supra  note  27,  at  202-04. 

«i  See  p.  1777  &  note  38  supra.  Presidential 
control  of  foreign  relations  has  in  ftict  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  American  entry  into 
most  of  the  major  conflicts  In  our  history.  Of 
the  nine  conflicts  through  World  War  H 
which  historians  recognize  as  "wars,"  only 
flve  were  "declared."  The  remainder  four  (the 
Naval  War  with  Prance  of  1798-1800.  the  Bar- 
bary War  of  1801-05,  the  Second  Barbary  War 
of  1815  and  the  Mexican  Hostilities  of  1914- 


17  either  were  Justified  under  the  theory 
of  self-defense  or,  arguably,  were  authorized 
by  congressional  resolution  In  some  form.  See 
J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  46-56.  Even  the 
"declared"  wars,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  War  of  1812,  involved  Uttle  more 
than  mechanical  congressional  "recognition" 
of  an  existing  state  of  war  begun  by  the  for- 
eign country  In  response  to  American  policies 
formulated  largely  by  executive  Initiative. 
See  E.  CoBWiN,  supra  note  27,  at  204;  J. 
Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  54-56.  Such  broad 
executive  power  over  foreign  relations  argues 
for  even  closer  scrutiny  of  whatever  powers 
do  remain  to  Congress  to  ccntrol  the  use  of 
the  military. 

"  See  p.  1796,  infra. 
«  See  pp.  177&-77,  supra. 
•*  See  p.  1775  supra. 

^  See  R.  Russell,  supra  note  5,  at  242-43, 
quoted  in  National  Commitments  Report 
11-12. 

"U.S.  Dep't  op  State,  Right  to  Protect 
CrrizENS  in  Fobeign  Cottntbies  By  Landing 
POBCES  24-34,  40,  44.  48  (3d  rev.  ed.  1934) 
(Memorandum  of  the  Solicitor) . 

"  See  Legislattve  Retebence  Sebvice,  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  Amer- 
ica— Analysis  and  Intebpbetation,  S.  Doc 
No.  39,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  641  n.9  (6tli  ed 
1964). 

w  Compare  U.S.  Dep't  or  State,  supro  note 
86,  at  33,  vHth  id.  at  36. 

«■  See  id.  at  34-38;  R.  Van  Alstynb,  Amer- 
ican Diplomacy  in  Action  642  (rev.  ed.  1947) . 
•"See  National   Commitments  Report  U. 
"  R.  Russell,  supra  note  6.  at  166-66 
"  Id.  at  180-82. 

■»  See  C.  Berdahl.  supra  note  14,  at  65-67. 
"  See  a.  Bemis,  supra  note  44,  at  552-63. 
•^  See  R.  Russell,  supra  note  5,  at  186. 
«=  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1900,  in  84 
Cong.  Rec.  4  (1900). 

"The  "army"  consisted  largely  of  600 
"bought"  Colombian  troops  and  members  of 
the  local  fire  department — a  force  which 
probably  would  have  proved  Inadequate  but 
for  the  use  of  American  naval  vessels  to  pre- 
vent Colombian  troops  from  landing  at  Colon. 
See  T.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  Histoey  of  the 
Amebican  People  492  (eth  ed.  1958) . 

"A  collection  of  the  correspondence  In- 
cluding the  orders  sent  to  American  ships 
In  the  area  Is  contained  in  Untied  States 
Senate,  Diplomatic  Histoby  or  the  Panama 
Canal.  S.  Doc.  No.  474,  e3d  Cong.,  Sd  Sess 
345-76  (1914). 

"See  generally  T.  Bailet,  supra  note  79, 
at  491-94;  S.  Bemis.  supra  note  44,  at  513-16* 
"»  See  generally  8.  Bemis.  supra  note  44  at 
519-38. 

""  See  p.  1788  supra. 

^<- Compare  the  strict  observance  of  neu- 
trallty  In  an  incident  menUoned  in  T.  Roose- 
velt. AN  Autobiography  649  (1913)  (to  pro- 
tect American  property  both  sides  were  In- 
structed to  do  their  fighting  outside  the 
town,  which  was  then  given  to  the  victor), 
with  the  clearly  nonneutral  Incident  de- 
scribed In  S.  Bemis,  supra  note  44,  at  532  & 
n.  1  (unhappy  with  Nlcaraguan  dictatorship, 
the  United  States  employed  American  troops 
to  help  establish  a  new  regime;  bombard- 
ment of  revolutionists  was  prevented  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  Injtire  American  lives 
and  property) .  Two  methods  of  "Interpreting 
the  facts"  to  fit  the  neutrality  theory  devel- 
oped. Actions  were  either  described  as  in- 
tended to  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty without  Interference  In  local  struggles, 
or,  where  American  troops  did  take  sides  in 
the  fighting,  the  opposing  forces  were  labeled 
"bandits"  or  "outlaws,'  rather  than  members 
of  a  political  entity.  See  P.  Gbob.  supra  note 
9.  at  231;  Select  Committee  on  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  Inqitiby  Into  Occupation 
AND  Administration  or  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  S.  Rep.  No.  794.  67th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  10,  13-14  (1922). 

^"See   C.   Beard,   The   Idea    or  National 
Interest  477  n.  135  (1934). 
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^<»See  F.  Grob.  siipro  not*  9,  at  231;  c/. 
C.  Beard,  supra  note  103,  at  483-84.  But  cf. 
J.  RocEKs.  supra  note  7.  at  74-78. 

'"  See  P.  Grob.  supra  note  9.  at  231-35. 
™  In  1789.  when  the  Department  of  War 
(now  the  Department  of  the  Army  was  eetab- 
llshed,  the  number  of  military  personnel  on 
active  duty  totaled  718.  By  1812  the  nximber 
had  reached  over  12,000.  In  the  nineteenth 
centur>-.  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
during  and  Immediately  following  the  Civil 
War.  the  total  never  significantly  exceeded 
60.000  unUl  the  Spanish-American  War  In 
1898.  It  then  Increased  to  200,000.  For  twenty 
rears  followlne  World  War  I  the  average 
remained  between  250,000  and  300,000.  After 
reaching  a  World  War  II  peak  of  12.1  million 
m  1945.  the  total  dropped  to  approximately 
1.5  million  (1947  to  1950)  and,  since  1950. 
has  remained  at  approximately  three  million. 
See  Bureau  of  the  Census.  US.  DepT  or 
Commerce.  Historicai,  Stattstics  or  the 
UNrTED  States.  Colonial  Times  to  1957.  at 
736-37  ( 1960 i . 

«•"  See  E.  CoBwiN.  supra  note  27.  at  171. 
'"  For  the  background  to  Truman's  de- 
cision to  enter  war  see  Hoyt,  The  United 
States  Reaction  to  the  Korean  Attack:  A 
Study  of  the  PHnciples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  as  a  Factor  in  American  Pol- 
icy-Staking. 55  Am.  J.  Int.  L.  45  (1961). 

i~  See   P.   Seaburt.   Power,   Fbiedom.   and 
Diplomacy  216   (1963). 

"» See  generally  R.   LjtciOE,  The  Wars  or 
America  850-58  ( 1968) . 
•'/d.  at  858. 

'"  See  VS.  Dep't  of  SUte.  Authority  of  the 
President  to  Repel  the  Attack  in  Korea,  23 
Dep't  State  Bttix.  173  passim  (1950). 
11^  See  R.  Leckte.  supra  note  110.  at  858. 
"*  Cf.  note  23  supra. 

^^Cf.  R.  Leckie.  supra  note  110.  at  858;  P. 
SEABtJBT.  Siipro  note  109,  at  208. 

"•  See  T  Bailet,  supra  note  79.  at  834-35. 
844-45. 

"'  See  State  by  the  President.  July  15.  1958, 
in  104  Cong.  Rec.  13.903-04  (1958).  The 
Middle  East  Resolution  by  Its  terms  was  lim- 
ited to  situations  Involving  armed  aggression 
by  any  country  controlled  by  International 
communism.  See  Middle  East  Resolution. 
Pub.  L.  No.  85-7,  ?  2.  71  Stat.  5  (1957).  There 
was,  however,  some  suggestion  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  that  the  action  wan  within 
the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,  first,  because  the 
resolution  did  not  require  that  the  aggres- 
sion be  communist  controlled,  and  second, 
because  In  any  event  this  particular  Incident 
was  communist  Inspired.  See  Krock,  Late  and 
Intervention,  N.Y.  Times.  July  16.  1958.  at 
8.  col.  4:  id.  at  3.  col.  5. 

'!»  See  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3504: 
27  Fed.  Reg.  10.401  (1962). 

"•  Cf.  id;  Statement  by  President  Kennedy. 
News  Conference.  Sept.  13.  1962,  In  N.T. 
Times.  Sept.  14.  1962.  at  12.  col.  1:  Hearings 
on  National  Commitments  19.  The  Cuban  In- 
cident Is  an  example — undoubtedly  one  of 
many — where  the  more  warlike  branch  was 
not  the  executive  but  the  legislative.  Many 
members  of  Congress  were  calling  for  far 
more  drastic  action  than  the  Preeldent.  In- 
cluding the  Invasion  of  Cuba.  See  N.Y.  Timet, 
Oct.  14.  1962,  at  1,  col.  6. 

^  See  N.T.  Times,  Apr.  29.  1965,  at  1.  col. 
8;  id,  Apr.  30.  at  1,  col.  8. 

"1  See  Statement  by  the  President;  May  2, 
1966.  In  N.T.  Times.  May  3.  1965.  at  10,  col. 
1. 

^  See  Memorandum,  supra  note  1.  at  484- 
85. 

"•  See  National  Commitments  Report  13. 
23. 

"*  The  statements  are  collected  In  Putney. 
Executive  Assumption  of  the  War  Making 
Power.  7  NArL  Univ.  L.  Rrv.  1,  6-30  (May 
1927). 

i-»  E.  CoRWTN.  supra  note  27,  at  201. 
^  Since,  with  the  exception  of  Korea  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  congressional  reso- 
lutions were  Involved  In  recent  crises,  presi- 


dential practice  at  least  is  not  necessarily 
Inconsistent  with  traditional  recognition  of 
congressional  pwwer  to  control  use  of  the 
military. 

^  See  Luftlg  V.  McNamara,  373  F.2d  664 
(D.C.  Clr.).  cert,  denied,  387  U.S.  945  (1967); 
United  States  v.  Mitchell.  369  P.2d  323  (2d 
Clr.  1966).  cert,  denied.  386  U.S.  972  (1967). 
!»  See  note  40  suprji.  For  a  review  of  some 
of  the  potential  Issues  In  such  a  suit  see  the 
dissenting  opinions  by  Justices  Stewart  and 
Douglas  In  Mora  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934, 
934-39  (1967),  denying  cert,  to  No.  20.420 
(D.C.  Clr..  Feb.  20.  1967) . 

"•It  Is  questionable  whether  this  argu- 
ment can  ever  achieve  constitutional  re- 
spectability once  It  Is  admitted  that  control 
over  the  decision  to  go  to  war  belongs  to 
Congress  In  ordinary  circumstances.  Cf. 
A.L_A.  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  295  U.S.  495.  528  (1935)  ("(e]xtra- 
ordlnary  conditions  do  not  create  or  enlarge 
constitutional  power";  Congress  held  to  have 
exceeded  Its  jjowers  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce) . 

'»  See  p.  1790  supra;  cf.  Osgood.  War  and 
Policy,  In  American  Defense  Policy  109.  114 
(1965). 

>n  See  Jones.  The  President,  Congress,  and 
Foreign  Relations,  29  Calif.  L.  Rev.  565,  578- 
80  &  nn.43-44  (1941);  cf.  Mathews,  supra 
note  76.  at  386. 

m  Mathews,  supra  note  76.  at  386. 
">  Elsenhower's  Intervention  In  Lebanon, 
for  example,  was  felt  to  have  averted  rather 
than  precipitated  a  conflict,  though  at  the 
time  not  even  the  President  attempted  to 
predict  such  a  result.  Compare  N.T.  Times, 
July  24,  1958,  at  8.  col.  1.  vHth  id..  July  16. 
1958,  at  1,  col.  8. 

1"  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  80;  see  M. 
OrroTT,  supra  note  32,  at  4. 
'"See  note  133,  supra. 
"•  See  note  81,  supra. 
^  See  p.  1804,  infra. 
""  See  E.  CoBvnN,  supra  note  27,  at  222. 
'»  This  Is  apparently  the  conclusion  which 
critics  of  the  "major  conflict"  theory  reach. 
See  Mathews,  supra  note  76,  at  385. 

"•The  resolution  which  emerged  from  the 
recent  hearings  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  expresses  a  similar  senti- 
ment: 

Resolved,  That  a  commitment  for  purposes 
of  this  resolution  means  the  use  of.  or  prom- 
ise to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use.  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  either 
Immediately  or  upon  the  happening  of  cer- 
tain events,  and 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  arise 
In  the  future  pertaining  to  situations  in 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  already  in- 
volved, the  commitment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  hostilities  on  for- 
eign territory  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  to 
protect  United  States  citizens  or  property 
properly  will  result  from  a  decision  made 
In  accordance  with  constitutional  processes, 
which.  In  addition  to  appropriate  executive 
action,  require  afllrmatlve  action  by  Congress 
specifically  Intended  to  give  rise  to  such 
commitment. 

S.  Res.  187.  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1967). 
Although  the  resolution  Is  ambiguous  in 
crucial  phases  (Where  Is  the  United  States 
"not  already  Involved"  How  does  the  "defl- 
nltlon"  of  "commitment"  In  the  first  para- 
graph Affect  the  meaning  of  "commitment" 
In  the  second  paragraph?  What  is  "specifical- 
ly Intended  affirmative  action  by  Con- 
gress"?) .  IT  Interpreted  to  reflect  the  senti- 
ment that  presidential  use  of  force  must 
be  restricted  to  cases  where  employed  neu- 
trally In  order  to  preserve  Congress'  power 
to  Initiate  war.  the  resolution  seems  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President  and  Congress 
and  a  commendable  attempt  to  restore  the 
proper  constitutional  balance. 
"1  The  effort  to  review  and  define  the  "na- 


tional commitments  '  of  the  United  States — 
the  original  focus  of  the  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  see  Hear- 
ings on  National  Covimitments  51 — seems 
most  relevant  as  a  possible  guide  In  making 
such  a  Judgment. 
'"/d.at3. 

"^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  episode  is  an  Illustration  of  such  a  case. 
See  R.  Russell,  supra  note  5,  at  425.  A  prec- 
edent for  secret  legislative  proceedings  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force  against  a  foreign 
nation  was  established  In  1811  In  a  series  of 
acts  authorizing  the  President  to  occupy  and 
hold  Florida  against  Spain,  Apparently  four 
such  "secret  laws"  were  passed,  one  of  which, 
though  referred  to  by  Adams,  has  yet  to  be 
found.  See  C.  Berdahl,  supra  note  14.  at  46 
n.  12.  See  also  Parry  Legislatures  and  Secrecy, 
67  Harv.  L.  Rev.  737  (1954)  (examining  the 
success  of  the  British  Parliament  In  handling 
security  matters  through  secret  session  dur- 
ing World  War  11) . 

'"  See  pp.  1735-87  supra. 
'"Geofroy    v.    Rlggs,    133    U.S.    258.    267 
(1890). 

>*«Sec  Feldler  &  Dwan.  The  Extent  of  the 
Treaty-Making  Power,  28  Geo.  L.J.  184.  192 
(1939) :  McDougal  &  Lans.  Treaties  and  Con- 
gressional-Executive or  Presidential  Agree- 
ments: Interchangeable  Instruments  of  Na- 
tional Policy,  54  Tale  L.J.  181.  306  (1945). 

"'See  1  W.  WiLLOUGHBY,  The  Constitu- 
tional Law  of  the  United  States  649-52  ( 2d 
ed.  1929);  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
supra  note  87.  at  469-70;  McLaughlin.  The 
Scope  of  the  Treaty  Power  in  the  United 
States,  42  Minn.  L.  Rev.  709.  756-67  (1958). 
'••  Arguably,  a  treaty  Is  not  a  "bill"  to  raise 
revemues  and,  hence,  Is  free  from  article  I, 
section  7's  requirement  that  such  bills  orig- 
inate In  the  House  of  Representatives.  See 
1  W.  WiLLOUGHBY,  supra  note  147,  at  558. 
See  generally  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2680,  48th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1884). 

"•See  1  W.  WiLLOUGHBY,  supra  note  147. 
at  559;  Legislative  Reference  Service,  supra 
note  87,  at  470. 

"»  See  E.  CoRWiN,  The  President's  Control 
OF  Foreign  Relations  2  (1917);  McDougal 
&  Lans,  supra  note  146,  at  217-18. 

1"  See  Q.  Wright,  The  Control  of  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Relations  299,  355  n.45  (1922). 
An  example  Is  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
limiting  the  rights  of  belligerency.  See  E. 
Corwin.  supra  note  27.  at  425  n.23. 

!"  See  2  M.  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  at  318-19  (rev. 
ed.  1937) . 

'!"  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Apr.  4,  1949,  art. 
5,  63  Stat.  2244  (1949),  T.I.A.S.  No.  1964 
(emphasis  added) . 

iM  See  D.  Chiever  &  H.  Haviland,  American 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  Separation  of 
Powers  128  (1952);  McLaughlin,  supra  note 
147,  at  676. 

'»  Article  43  of  the  Charter  describes  the 
special  agreements  to  be  made  by  member 
nations  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  make 
armed  forces  available  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  certain  conditions.  It  concludes  with 
the  provision  that  such  agreements  "shall 
be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory 
states  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes."  U.N.  Charter  art. 
43.  para.  3  (emphasis  added) . 

The  question  which  governmental  depart- 
ment had  the  power  to  determine  for  the 
United  States  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
placed  at  the  dlspostal  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil was  settled  by  Congress  In  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act.  22  U.S.C.  5  287d 
(1964).  The  Act  provides  that  any  special 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  President  re- 
specting the  number  and  type  of  armed  forces 
to  be  made  available  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  Its  approval.  "[T|he  controlling 
theory  of  the  act  Is  that  American  participa- 
tion In  United  Nations  shall  rest  on  the 
principle  of  departmental  collaboration,  and 
not  on  an  exclusive  presidential  prerogative 
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In   the  diplomatic   field."  E.   Corwin,   supra 
note  27,  at  221  (emphasis  deleted) . 

'■«  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
Sept.  8,  1954.  art.  IV,  para.  1,  art  IX,  para.  2, 
[19551  1  U.S.T.  81,  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170. 

'"  See  Hearings  on  National  Commitments 
96-97. 

1"  See  id;  National  CoMMrrMXNTS  Report 
15;  note  67  supra. 
1^  See  note  6  supra. 

>"•  See  J.  Rogers,  supra  note  7,  at  83-84. 
""  See  Lawyers  Ck)mmlttee,  supra  note  2, 
at  2672-73. 

'«  See  pp.  1772-73  supra. 
'"Act  of  July  9,  1798,  ch.  68.  I  Stat.  578; 
Act  of  May  28.  1798,  ch.  48.  I  Stat.  561;  see 
C.  Berdahl,  supra  note  14.  at  83-84. 

'"See  Bas  v.  Tlngy,  4  U.S.  (4  Dall.)  37 
(1800) ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman.  6  U.S.  (I  Cr.)  I,  28 
(1801)  (Marshall,  C.J.)  ("[1)1  Is  not  denied, 
nor  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  has  It 
been  denied,  that  Congress  may  authorize 
general  hostilities"). 

'"  See  Toungistown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579,  636-37  (1952)  (concur- 
ring opinion);  United  States  v.  Curtlss- 
Wrlght  Export  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  324 
(1936).  The  latter  case  has  been  Interpreted 
as  withdrawing  "virtually  all  constitutional 
limitation  upon  the  scope  of  congressional 
delegation  of  power  to  the  President  to  act 
In  the  area  of  International  relations."  Jones, 
The  President,  Congress  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 29  Calif.  L.  Rev.  565.  575  (1941). 

^"Compare  Formosa  Resolution.  Pub.  L. 
No.  4,  ch.  4,  69  Stat.  7  (1955)  ("the  Presi- 
dent .  hereby  Is  authorized  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States").  uHth 
Middle  East  Resolution.  Pub.  L.  No.  86-7,  J  2, 
71  Stat.  5(1957)  ("if  the  President  determines 
the  necessity  thereof,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  use  armed  forces") . 

"■  See  p.  1797  &  note  141  supra. 

'"  See  N.T.  Times,  March  15,  1967,  at  I,  ool. 
5. 

"•  Vietnam  Resolution,  Pub.  L.  No.  88-408, 
S  I,  78  Stat.  384  (1964). 

'™Scep.  1787  s«pra. 

»"  Vietnam  ResoluUon,  Pub.  L  No.  88-408 
i  2,  78  Stat.  384  (1964). 

"•  See  Hearings  on  National  Commitments 
82  (testimony  of  N.  Katzenbach,  Under  Sec'y 
of  Stote);  110  Cong.  Rec.  18,403  18,409- 
10  (1964). 

'™See  110  CONO.  Rec.  18,409  (1964). 

"♦See  id.  at  18.403-04,  18.409-10  (1964). 

'^  See  National  Commitments  Report  21. 

"•Message  to  Congress.  May  4.  1965.  In 
Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  90th 
CoNO.,  IsT  Sess..  Background  Information 
Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam 
160-63  (Comm.  Print  3d  rev.  ed.  1967);  see 
Moore  &  Underwood,  The  Lawfulness  of 
United  States  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam,  in  112  CoNO.  Rec.  15.519,  15,557-68 
(1966). 

'"  Message  to  Congress,  May  4,  1965,  supra 
note  176,  at  160. 

»™  "This  resolution  .  .  .  may  be  terminated 
...  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 
Vietnam  Resolution,  Pub.  L.  No.  88-408,  }  3, 
78  Stat.  384  (1964). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  let  me  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  reference  to  that  very  clear  suid 
informative  article,  which  I  have  read 
with  great  Interest.  As  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, whatever  one's  position  may  be 
today,  it  is  worth  reading. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  A  scholarly  piece,  it  was 
written  2  years  ago,  long  before  the 
Cambodian  controversy.  Taking  the  long 
historic  view  of  the  question  before  us, 
it  has  particular  objectivity,  and  I  com- 
mend it  highly  to  each  Senator  before 
he  casts  his  vote. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
concurring  in  that  judgment. 

voices  from  the  editorial  pulpit 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
that  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Nation 
are  further  ahead  in  understanding  of 
our  Southeast  Asian  problem  than  are 
many  policymakers  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  These  editorial  writers  do  not  have 
access  to  top-secret  cables,  daily  lists  of 
"body  counts,"  and  the  unlisted  phone 
numbers  of  our  national  security  man- 
agers. Fortunately,  their  commonsense 
remains  unaffected.  They  speak  out  in 
newspapers  hundreds  and  thousands  of, 
miles  away.  I  have  read  three  editorials ' 
which  reflect  this  commonsense  and  I 
wish  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 

In  late  May,  the  Intermoimtain  Ob- 
server, published  in  Boise,  Idaho,  printed 
an  editorial  entitled,  "The  President 
Needs  Help."  In  its  opening  paragraph 
the  editorial  states: 

Whether  It  be  through  the  Church-Cooper 
Amendment,  the  Hatfield-McGovern  Amend- 
ment or  some  similar  version,  which  may 
soon  emerge,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent  that  only  by  the  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  of  the  purse  strings  will  the 
United  States  be  extricated  from  Its  military 
Imbroglio  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  editorial  concludes  on  the  same 
positive  note  with  which  it  began: 

It  Is  also  said  that  such  measures  con- 
stitute a  seizing  by  Congress  of  foreign  policy 
prerogatives  which  have  long  been  exercised 
by  the  Presidency.  Well,  the  pendulum  In 
foreign  policy  has  a  way  of  swinging  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidency,  depending 
on  the  forces  at  work  In  the  world  and  the 
country.  Perhaps  Congress  Is  ready  now  to 
reassert  a  power  which  It  has  exercised  from 
time  to  time  In  the  past  without  challenge. 

If  It  doesn't,  the  war  is  almost  certain  to 
get  worse. 

I  now  refer  to  an  editorial  in  the  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  Tribune.  It  recommends : 

If  President  Nixon  is  serious  about  getting 
Americans  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  he  should  Insist  that  his  allies 
In  Saigon  bring  their  troops  out  of  Cambodia, 
immediately. 

I  agree,  because,  as  the  editorial  also 
points  out: 

If  South  Vietnam  can  mount  and  sustain 
extended  operations  in  Cambodia,  why  cant 
It  do  more  of  the  same  within  South  Viet- 
nam? Why  "Vletnamlze"  only  to  have  the 
men  thus  capable  of  defending  their  home 
ground  go  off  to  fight  what  amounts  to  an 
expansionist  war? 

Finally,  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
gave  another  lucid  and  sensible  endorse- 
ment to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
In  a  lead  editorial,  the  Times  quite  cor- 
rectly interprets  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd,  as  an  effort  to  nullify 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  In  sum- 
ming up,  the  Times  editorial  states: 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is  a  timely 
and  legitimate  attempt  by  Congress  to  re- 
assert Its  responsibilities.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  pervert  the  amendment  Into  an- 
other retreat  from  responsibility.  It  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  editorials  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 


torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Intermountaln  Observer, 

May  23,  1970) 

The  President  Needs  Help 

Whether  It  be  through  the  Church-Cooper 
Amendment,  the  Hatfield-McGovern  Amend- 
ment or  some  similar  version  which  may 
soon  emerge,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
gressional power  of  the  purse  strings  will  the 
United  States  be  extricated  from  Its  military 
Imbroglio  In  southeast  Asia. 

A  year  ago,  after  Richard  Nixon's  election 
to  the  presidency,  it  seemed  at  least  a  poe- 
■aiblllty  that  the  war  could  be  ended  at  his 
initiative.  The  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration In  the  1968  election  had  freed 
the  presidential  hands. 

But  when  the  new  administration  took 
hold  It  soon  became  clear  that  Nixon's  policy 
for  ending  U.S.  military  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  both  conditional  and 
limited.  It  was  conditioned  upon  the  main- 
tenance In  South  Vietnam  of  a  non-Com- 
munist government.  And  It  was  limited  to 
combat  forces,  meaning  the  United  States 
would  continue  Indefinitely  the  stationing 
of  an  unspecified  but  substantial  number  of 
support  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

Vletnamlzatlon  was  not  a  policy  for  with- 
drawing the  U.8.  military  presence  from 
Southeast  Asia  but  for  continuing  It  by 
other  means.  The  military  Inactivity  of  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  first  year  of  Nixon  s  term  enabled  him 
to  begin  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat 
forces.  But  the  military  challenge  this  spring 
In  Laos,  then  In  Cambodia,  shattered  the  Il- 
lusion of  Vletnamlzatlon  and  Jolted  the 
American  public  out  of  Its  complacency. 

The  White  House  claims  that  American 
troops  were  sent  into  Cambodia  only  to  pro- 
tect and  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam.  But  the  limited  U.S.  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  was  accompanied  by  an  unlim- 
ited invasion  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
equipped  and  supported  by  the  U.S.  The  net 
effect  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  U^S. 
political  commitment  to  cover  CJambodla  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam. 

In  Laos  It  Is  the  same  thing.  The  more 
the  President  moves  to  shore  up  a  deterio- 
rating political  situation,  the  more  deeply 
does  the  United  States  become  militarily  in- 
volved. The  extension  of  the  war  from  South 
Vietnam  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  makes  It 
apparent  that,  far  from  getting  out  of  Indo- 
china, we  are  really  getting  In  deeper.  More- 
over. It  makes  It  plain  that  the  President 
has  lost  whatever  Initiative  or  leverage  he 
once  held  In  the  direction  of  de-escalation. 

The  power  of  Congress  Is  the  last  resort 
that  Is  left.  TTie  two  measures  now  up  for 
consideration  would  stop  the  war  by  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  funds  In  various  ways.  The 
Church-Coc^)er  Amendment  would  stop  pay- 
ment on  continuation  of  U.S.  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia and  on  continued  U.S.  support  for 
other  troops  In  Cambodia.  The  Hatfleld- 
McOovem  Amendment  would  go  further, 
shutting  off  U.S.  military  funds  for  Cam- 
bodia, terminating  U.S.  mUltary  assistance 
programs  In  Laos  by  the  end  of  1970  and 
cutting  off  U.S.  military  spending  In  South 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970  except  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  of  U.S.  forces. 

Some  say  such  measures  raise  a  constitu- 
tional question.  This  is  not  so.  Congress  has 
the  Indisputable  right  and  power  to  appro- 
priate funds  and  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  as 
It  chooses.  The  more  pyertlnent  constitu- 
tional question.  If  one  there  be.  Is  whether 
the  President  did  not  long  ago  Infringe  on 
the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

It  Is  also  said  that  such  measures  consti- 
tute a  seizing  by  Congress  of  foreign  policy 
prerogatives  which  have  long  been  exercised 
by  the  Presidency.  WeU.  the  pendulum  in 
foreign  poUcy  has  a  way  of  swinging  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Presidency,  depend- 
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ing  on  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world  and 
the  country.  Perhaps  Congress  is  ready  now 
to  reassert  a  power  which  It  has  exercised 
from  time  to  time  In  the  past  without  chal- 
lenge. 

If  it  doesn't,  the  war  Is  almost  certain  to 
get  worse. 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  37.  1970] 

ViETNAMIZATlON    THREAT 

Stepped  up  training  of  South  Vietnam 
military  forces  to  enable  them  to  take  over 
the  fighting  as  American  troops  withdraw  Is 
the  backbone  of  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namlzaUon  plan  for  getting  the  U.S.  out  of 
a  troublesome  war. 

Official  statements  have  Indicated  that  the 
Vietnamlzation  program  is  progressing  on 
schedule  and  Just  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  the  President  promised  to  with- 
draw an  additional  150,000  Americans  by 
next  April. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later  the  Cambodia 
invasion  was  launched  with  South  Viet- 
namese troops  making  the  deepest  penetra- 
tions Into  that  once  neutral  country.  In 
answer  to  questions  at  his  press  conference 
May  8.  the  President  said  all  American  forces 
would  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30  and 
indicated  that"  their  South  Vietnamese  allies 
would  follow. 

Now  the  administration  Is  reiterating  that 
withdra»-al  of  U.S.  troops  will  be  completed 
by  the  June  30  deadline.  But  at  the  same 
time  It  Is  conceding  that  South  Vietnamese 
forces  will  stay  in  Cambodia  much  longer 
and  that  their  mission  also  has  broadened 
from  destroying  North  Vietnamese  sanctu- 
aries to  bolstering  up  the  new  Lon  Nol 
regime, 

Vietnamlzation  has  been  a  huge  gamble 
from  the  start.  Responsible  critics  said  It 
wouldn't  work  and  skeptics  still  wonder  If  it 
Is  going  as  well  as  the  administration  would 
have  everyone  believe.  But  even  If  it  is  taking 
hold  at  lait,  we  fear  that  any  gains  are  going 
to  be  nullified  by  the  expenditure  of  so  many 
(40.000  at  last  report)  of  those  Vletnamlzed 
soldiers  in  Cambodia. 

If  South  Vietnam  can  mount  and  sustain 
extended  operations  In  Cambodia  why  can't 
it  do  more  of  the  same  within  South  Viet- 
nam? Why  "Vletnamlze  •  only  to  have  the 
men  thus  capable  of  defending  their  home 
?rouad  go  off  to  flght  what  amounts  to  an 
expansionist  war? 

If  President  Nixon  Is  serious  about  getting 
Americans  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  he  should  insist  that  his  allies  In 
Saigon  bring  their  troops  out  of  Cambodia 
Immediately.  They  could  be  sent  back  If 
necessary  to  destroy  enemy  buildups  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  feel  they  could  be  better 
used  at  home  where  their  presence  is  es- 
sential if  American  forces  are  ever  to  be 
pulled  out. 

The  Cambodian  adventure  has  cost  the  ad- 
ministration untold,  perhaps  as  yet  un- 
known, troubles  at  home  and  abroad.  It  can- 
not be  allowed  to  undermine  the  one  hope, 
Vietnamlzation,  upon  which  the  country  now 
pins  Its  hopes  for  honorable  withdrawal 
from  a  senseless  war. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  10.  1970) 
Anotkek  Tonkin  Resolution? 

The  effort  to  curb  the  further  spread  of 
the  Vietnam  war  Into  Cambodia  and  to  re- 
assert the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress In  the  war-making  process  faces  a 
second  crucial  test  tomorrow  when  the  Sen- 
ate Is  scheduled  to  vol*  on  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  to  alter  the  proposed  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Military  Salee 
Act. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  which 
easily  surmounted  another  challenge  last 
week,  would  bar  major  American  ground  ac- 
tion In  Cambodia  after  June  30 — President 
Nixon's   own   target   for   the   withdrawal   of 


American  forces — without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  It  also  forbids,  without  prior  Con- 
gressional approval,  the  commitment  of 
American  advisers  or  aircraft  to  support  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  the  financing 
of  foreign  advisers  or  troope  for  that  purpose. 
Senator  Byrds  proposal,  which  has  the  per- 
son.U  support  of  President  Nixon,  stipulates 
that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
not  "preclude  the  President  from  taking  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  United  States  forces  In  Soirth 
Vietnam  or  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 
This  sweeping  exception  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It 
would  give  the  President  arbitrary  authority 
for  future  operations  in  Cambodia  similar 
In  scope  to  the  blank  check  that  Congress 
gave  President  Johnson  In  the  now-regretted 
Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  of  1964. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict beyond  the  announced  border  targets, 
the  Introduction  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
Thai  troops  In  direct  support  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  and  the  dubious  viability  of  this  new 
allied  political  and  mUltary  effort  should 
serve  as  ample  warnings  against  any  broad 
extension  of  fresh  authority  to  an  Adminis- 
tration that  has  already  abused  its  powers  In 
the  Initial  Cambodian  Intervention. 

The  President's  supporters  charge  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  unduly  restricts 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  This  argument  Is  based  on  a  distor- 
tion of  the  Cooper-Church  proposals  and  an 
erroneous  concept  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not 
bar  limited  tactical  air  and  ground  strikes  to 
protect  American  forces  operating  near  the 
border.  It  does  assert  that  the  President  may 
not  open  a  new  war  in  another  country 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  alms  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  who  specifically  granted  the 
powers  to  declare  war  an4^alse  armies  to 
Congress  so  that  the  Cei^mander  In  Chief 
could  not  commit  the  country  to  war  wher- 
ever and  whenever  he  chose,  as  eighteenth- 
century  European  monarchs  were  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is  a  timely 
and  legitimate  attempt  by  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  responsibilities.  The  Byrd  stipula- 
tion would  pervert  the  amendment  into  an- 
other retreat  from  responsibility.  It  should 
be  defeated. 

A    RECONSIDERATION    ABOtTT    VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
public  life  know  how  difficult  it  becomes 
to  acknowledge  a  change  in  position  on 
vital  issues  affecting  the  Nation.  But  we 
can,  all  of  us,  profit  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury's observation: 

The  commonest  error  In  politics  Is  sticking 
to  the  carcasses  of  dead  policies. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  by  a  letter  I 
have  recently  received  from  William  M. 
Capron.  associate  dean  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  As  he  states  In  his  letter, 
Dean  Capron  was  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  during  2  years 
of  the  Johnson  administration  and  also 
served  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

During  this  period.  Dean  Capron 
wrote  me.  and  until  April  30  of  this 
year,  when  American  troops  were  dis- 
patched into  Cambodia  by  President 
Nixon: 

I  felt  very  strongly  that  no  matter  how 
misguided  particular  Presidential  actions 
might  be,  it  was  inherently  wrong  for  the 
Congress  to  attempt  by  legislation  to  place 


limits  and  constraints  on  Presidential  dis- 
cretion, particularly  In  the  field  of  national 
security  policy.  j^ 

This  is  no  longer,  however,  Dean  Ca- 
pron's  position,  according  to  the  dean 
himself.  He  further  stated: 

By  his  actions  announced  on  April  30.  the 
President  has  created  a  situation  which 
holds  such  potential  danger  for  this  country, 
that  I  now  feel  that  only  by  congressional 
action  along  the  lines  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  (i.e.  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment)  can  these  dangers  be  miti- 
gated. 

Later  on  in  his  letter.  Dean  Capron 
raises  a  question  that  has  nagged  at 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate.  He  ex- 
pressed it  in  this  fashion: 

Despite  all  the  words  spoken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  his  principal  associates  In  the 
Administration,  the  Cambodian  action  has 
not  only  raised  real  and  serious  questions 
about  effective  civilian  control  over  our  own 
military  establishment  and  invited  the  cre- 
ation of  pressure  on  the  President  from 
within  the  United  States  government,  but  It 
has  also  increased  the  actual  and  perceived 
leverage  of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime, 
which   we  support,  over  our  actions. 

The  final  sentence  of  the  letter  reads: 
As  I  have  Indicated,  I  have  come  reluc- 
tantly and  unhappily  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  damage  can  only  be  repaired  by  affirma- 
tive Congressional  action,  and  I  urge  support 
of  measures  to  accompllKh  this  purpose. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  let- 
ter, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Harvard  Untversitt, 
Cambridge,  if  ass.,  June  3, 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  present  Ad- 
ministration's actions  In  Cambodia  and  the 
grave  Implications  those  actions  hold  for 
this  country's  future  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  have  led  me  to  a  dramatic  shift 
In  views  I  have  held  long  and  deeply  with  re- 
gard to  the  efficacy  of  Congressional  action 
designed  to  restrain  Presidential  discretion 
in  national  security  affairs. 

I  served  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  in  1964-1965  was 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  During  that  period  of  service  in  offi- 
cial capacity,  and  since  then  up  until  April  30 
of  this  year. I  felt  very  strongly  that  no  matter 
how  misguided  particular  Presidential  ac- 
tions might  be.  It  was  Inherently  wrong  for 
the  Congress  to  attempt  by  legislation  to 
plswe  limits  and  constraints  on  Presiden- 
tial discretion,  particularly  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional security  policy.  I  was  directly  Involved 
in  attempting  to  head  off  such  attempted 
Congressional  Incursions  in  several  Instances 
during  the  period  I  served  In  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. I  have  therefore  not  come  easily  nor 
casually  to  my  present  position,  which  finds 
me  in  strong  support  of  Congressional  Ini- 
tiatives along  the  lines  being  proposed  by 
yourself  and  Senators  Cooper.  Hatfield,  and 
McOovern,  together  with  many  other  of  your 
associates. 

By  his  actions  announced  on  April  30,  the 
President  has  created  a  situation  which  holds 
such  potential  danger  for  this  country,  that 
I  now  feel  that  only  by  Congressional  action 
along  the  lines  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  can  these  dangers  be  mitigated.  Prior 
to  April  30. 1  was  among  those  who  felt  that 
President  Nixon  had  demonstrated  his  re- 
solve to  extricate  this  country  from  what  had 
become  a  hopeless  and  costly  misadventure. 
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I  did  not  come  quickly  to  the  view  that  we 
must  cease  military  Intervention  In  South 
Vietnam,  for,  although  I  was  troubled  by 
the  1965  actions  of  President  Johnson.  I  was 
In  sympathy  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
those  actions.  It  was  not  until  later  that  I 
came  to  understand  that  however  good  those 
objectives  might  be.  this  nation  did  not  have 
the  capability  to  realize  them  through  ac- 
ceptable military  means. 

The  decision  to  Invade  Cambodia,  no  mat- 
ter how  successful  in  the  narrow  military 
terms  by  which  the  Administration  seems  to 
be  Judging  that  action,  is  bad  foreign  policy 
on  a  number  of  counts.  It  has  escalated  the 
war,  involving  another  country  and  another 
people.  More  seriously  from  the  point  of  view 
of  United  States  national   Interests,  it  has 
brought  into  question  the  credibility  of  this 
Administration's  stated   policies   and   goals. 
The  significance  for  the  Cambodian  people. 
In  a  situation  created  by  our  action.  In  which 
troops  of  their  ancient  enemies  are  now  op- 
erating in  their  territory.  Is  tragic  by  itself. 
But  of  more  Immediate  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican   people    are    the    implications    for    our 
ability  and  intent  to  extricate  ourselves  mili- 
tarily from  Southeast  Asia.  Despite  all  the 
words  spoken  by  the  President  and  by  his 
principal   as.soclates   in   the   Administration, 
the  Cambodian  action  has  not  only  raised 
real   and    serious   questions    about    effective 
civilian  control  over  our  own  military  estab- 
lishment and  invited  the  creation  of  pres- 
sure on  the  President  from  within  the  United 
States  government,  but  it  has  also  Increased 
the    actual    and    perceived    leverage    of    the 
South  Vietnamese  regime  which  we  support, 
over  our  actions.  If  the  President's  own  re- 
Iterated  statements  of  Intent  regarding  wltn- 
drawal   and   steady   reduction   in    the   areas 
Involved  In  conflict  and  in  levels  of  violence 
are  to  be  believed  In  this  country  and  around 
the  world,  then   these   intentions  must   be 
written   Into   law.    Members   of   the   Admin- 
istration have  argued  that  Congressional  ac- 
tion to  do  so  will  undermine  confidence  in 
the  President  and  in  the  United  States,  both 
here  and  abroad.  On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  crisis  in  confidence  was  created 
by  the  President's  recent  actions  and  state- 
ments, and   that  he  is  now  Incapable  uni- 
laterally of  eliminating  this  crisis.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  once  again  that  no  matter  what 
claims  the  Administration  may  make  regard- 
ing the  "success"  of  the  Cambodian  venture, 
the  underlying  damage  will  remain.  As  I  have 
indicated,  I  have  come  reluctantly  and  un- 
happily to  the  conclusion  that  this  damage 
can  only  be  repaired  by  affirmative  Congres- 
sional action,  and  I  urge  support  of  measures 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Capron. 

NIXON  doctrine  FLAW  REVEALED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since  our 
large-scale  Involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  mid-1960's,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
danger  of  finding  our  foreign  policy  be- 
ing shaped  not  by  ourselves  but  by  the 
mmtary  government  in  Saigon:  in  other 
words,  the  government  we  prop  up  in 
South  Vietnam,  becoming  the  determiner 
of  the  policies  of  its  mammoth  protector, 
the  United  States.  Unhappily,  these  ad- 
monitions have  been  well  foimded, 

Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  23,  1970, 
thoughtfully  analyzed  what  he  calls  the 
"soft  imderbelly  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of 
calibrated  intervention." 

We  are  asked: 

Must  the  United  States  underwrite  all 
military  Initiatives,  however  unwise  they  may 
appear  to  be.  which  an  ally  considers  essen- 
tial to  Its  security? 


Mr.  Rosenfeld  says : 

There  is  measuarable  anguish  among  those 
officials  (in  Washington)  who  fear  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  will  drag  the  United  States 
into  a  Cambodian  quagmire.  If  only  to  rescue 
an  overextended  South  Vietnamese  expedi- 
tionary force. 

And  then  Mr.  Rosenfeld  reports: 
There  is  in  Saigon  measurable  glee.  "You 
are  In  it  with  us,"  President  Thleu  recently 
asserted,  with  what  Larry  Stern  (of  The 
Washington  Post's  Saigon  Bureau)  described 
as  a  "broad  grin." 

The  apprehensions  and  forebodings  are 
exacerbated,  Mr.  President,  ■with  each 
passing  day  of  our  military  presence  in 
Cambodia. 

I  ask  unanlmoixs  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Rosenfeld  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Doctrine  Flaw  Revealed 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
The  Saigon  government's  Insistence  that  it 
will  flght  on  In  Cambodia  after  American 
troops  depart  In  June  has  revealed  what 
might  be  called  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  of  calibrated  intervention. 
Must  the  United  States  underwrite  all  mili- 
tary initiatives,  however  unwise  they  may 
appear  to  be.  which  an  ally  considers  essen- 
tial to  its  security?  If  not.  how  can  Wash- 
ington restrain  a  friend  made  heady  by  the 
expectation  of  American  backing,  or  made 
desperate  by  fears  of  losing  American  back- 
ing, and  how  can  Washington  avoid  the  onus 
of  dictating  to  Its  friend  In  the  process? 

There  is,  of  course,  historically  nothing 
new  to  this  dilemma  It  expresses  the  char- 
acteristic tension  between  any  properly  ner- 
vous patron,  apprehensive  lest  it  become  the 
dog  wagged  by  the  tall,  and  any  under- 
standably itchy  client,  aware  all  too  well  that 
Its  fate  Is  not  In  Its  own  hands.  What  is  new 
is  that  the  issue  Is  arising  significantly  for 
the  first  time  In  an  administration  pledged 
to  reorder  American  relations  abroad. 

We  have  it  on  the  President's  authority 
that  this  Is  the  "central  thesis"  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine:  The  United  States  will  "partici- 
pate" In  its  allies'  defense  and  development 
"but  America  cannot  and  will  not  conceive 
all  the  plans,  design  all  the  programs,  exe- 
cute all  the  decisions  and  undertake  all  the 
defense  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world" 
{italics  Mt.  Nixon's).  This  Is  the  national 
for  Vietnamlzation,  the  administration  pro- 
gram to  prepare  Saigon  to  play  an  ever  larger 
role  In  its  own  defense. 

Clearly,  the  problem  Mr.  Nixon  anticipated 
was  in  getting  Saigon  and  other  aUles.  to 
pick  up  that  larger  share.  The  nature  of  it 
he  specified  In  his  State  of  the  World  mes- 
sage, was  to  be  "manpower."  His  evident 
though  unstated  assumption  was  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  Asian  allies  would  be 
in  harmony  on  poUcy.  He  did  not  indicate 
how  such  harmony  would  be  achieved,  or 
what  he  would  do  In  the  absence  of  It.  The 
Image  he  cast  was  of  a  group  of  like-minded 
nations  bravely  making  common  cause. 

The  problem  fiowing  from  the^ambodlan 
affair,  however,  is  in  getUng  Saigon  to  pick 
up  that  particular  share  of  defense  that  the 
United  States  deems  appropriate — and  no 
more.  Here  in  Its  first  major  test,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine's  premise  of  harmonious  policy  Is 
buckling.  There  Is  in  Washington  measura- 
ble anguish  among  those  officials  who  fear 
the  Thleu-Ky  government  will  drag  the 
."United  States  Into  a  Cambodian  quagmire. 
if  only  to  rescue  an  overextended  South  Viet- 
namese expeditionary  force.  There  Is  In 
Saigon  measurable  glee.  "You  are  In  It  with 


us,"  President  Thleu  recently  asserted,  with 
what    Larry    Stem    described    as    "a    broad 

grin." 

The  Thleu  forcast  aside,  he  has  a  point 
that  even  his  dourest  American  critics  might 
acknowledge.  U  the  United  States  found  It 
necessary  to  Intervene  In  Cambodia  to  ensure 
the  future  safety  of  American  troope,  how 
can  It  advise  Saigon  that  South  Vietnam 
should  not  exerctae  the  same  prerogative  for 
the  sake  of  Vietnamese  soldiers?  To  tell 
Saigon  that  American  convenience  comes 
ahead  of  South  Vletnameee  security  takes 
no  little  gaU. 

Yet  once  a  President  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  not  "conceive  all  the 
plans"  and  once  he  determines  to  build  up 
the  military  strength  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, then  he  opens  himself  up  to  precisely 
the  bind  which  Saigon's  fullbodled  Cambo- 
dian ambitions  have  exposed.  That  Is,  he 
offers  to  Saigon  nothing  less  than  the  op- 
portunity to  prolong  or  expand  the  war  and 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  conducting 
Its  own  policy  In  resi>ect  to  It. 

It  begs  the  question  to  state,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  stated  a  few  days  ago.  that 
Saigon's  forces  are  "cooperating"  with  the 
Cambodian  government  and  "we  encourage 
that.  The  whole  Nixon  Doctrine  as  pro- 
nounced at  Guam  is  that  the  Asians  should 
work  with  each  other  to  take  care  of  their 
common  problems."  That  answer  may  ease 
an  official  out  of  a  tight  spot  at  a  press  con- 
ference In  Washington  but  It  can  hardly  get 
a  beleaguered  nation  out  of  a  Jam  In  Indo- 
china. Does  Mr.  Rogers  really  want  to  sanc- 
tion the  Une  that  any  operation  Jointly  un- 
dertaken by  two  or  more  Asian  allies  is  a  good 
operation.  Just  for  that  reason? 

It  Is  possible — and  It  would  perhaps  be  re- 
ceived by  the  administration  as  a  deliver- 
ance— that  by  some  combination  of  fudging 
and  nudging  the  Pandora's  box  that  Is  Cam- 
bodia can  be  emptied  more  or  lees  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  of  Americans  as 
well,  at  a  tolerable  cost  in  Salgon-Washlng- 
ton  strain  and  In  American  public  unrest. 
(This  assumes,  to  be  sure,  that  the  President 
In  fact  Intends  to  close  down  American  mili- 
tary operations  In  Cambodia  after  June,  and 
that  his  lieutenants  In  the  military  and  else- 
where will  faithfully  Implement  his  policy. 
This  assumption  Is.  one  must  concede,  not 
exactly  airtight.) 

Nonetheless,  a  basic  flaw  In  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine will  remain  the  leverage  on  American 
policy  that  It  offers  to  allies  which,  like 
Saigon,  do  not  proceed  from  the  same  Im- 
peratives which  press  upon  Washington. 
Time,  consultation,  pressure,  maneuver. 
trust,  realism  and  other  political  variables 
may  help  ease  the  administration  over  this 
particular  himap.  But  there  will  quite  surely 
be  another. 

Perhaps  the  peal  problem  lies  not  In  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  but  in  the  nature  of  the  for- 
eign-policy goal  which  It  was  devised  to 
serve.  On  this,  there  Is  a  question.  Is  the 
Nixon  goal  In  Asia  to  continue  to  project 
American  power,  as  In  earlier  times,  but 
with  more  Allied  help  and  therefore  at  a 
lesser  domestic  cost?  Or  is  It  his  goal  to  act 
on  a  more  modest  Asian  scale  In  which  case 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  a  way  to  cushion  and 
disguise  an  American  withdrawal  so  as  to 
make  It  as  painless  as  possible  to  Americans 
and  allies  alike?  We  shall  all  know  more 
about  Mr.  Nixon's  answer  as  events  unfold 
in  Cambodia  a  month  hence. 


LAW  OP  THE  LAND  AND  THE 
WAR  POWER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  im- 
portant to  know  what  things  are  not,  as 
well  as  what  they  are.  Specifically,  I  re- 
fer   to     the     pending     Cooper-Church 
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amendment  designed  to  limit  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  re- 
cently written  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
three  resolutions  and  amendments  re- 
lating to  Southeast  Asia,  including  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  iMr,  Cooper)  and 
mvself  have  introduced. 

With  the  modification  in  language 
overwhelmingly  adopted  May  26.  1970. 
by  the  full  Senate.  Mr.  Pusey  suggests 
that  "no  solid  ground  Is  left  for  White 
House  opposition."  He  said: 

If  the  White  House  Is  alert  to  the  gather- 
ing siorm  signals.  It  may  yet  embrace  this 
mild  restraint  In  the  hope  that  It  might  be- 
come a  matter  for  dealing  with  the  more 
dllBctilt  problems  ahead  In  regard  to  the  war 
power.  The  Cooper-Church  formula  means 
that  the  Senate  is  not  out  to  knife  the  Pres- 
ident or  take  over  dlrectloil  of  the  war.  It 
merely  indicates  there  should  be  no  more 
upsetting  escalations  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  Congress. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Pusey  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  26, 19701 
Law  of  the  L.'^nd  and  the  Wa«  Poweh 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 
Much  of  the  confusion  over  limiting  funds 
for  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  results  from 
the  fact  that  no  consensus  has  yet  emerged 
as  to  what  Congress  should  do.  There  Is  strong 
sentiment  behind  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment   forbidding    further    incursions    Into 
Cambodia  which  comes  to  a  vote  today,  but 
it  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  growing  antiwar 
sentiment    in    Congress.    Behind    it    are   the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment  fixing  a  date 
for    withdrawal    of    American    troops    from 
Vietnam,    the   Mathlas    resolution   repealing 
congressional  approval  of  the  war,  the  Percy 
reeolution  designed  to  forbid  future  use  of 
troops  abroad  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress and  a  number  of  others. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  be  adopted  In  some 
form.  With  the  modification  In  language  so 
as  to  indicate  that  the  policy  It  would  write 
Into  the  laws  Is  "in  concert"  with  the  Pres- 
ident's announced  aim  of  getting  the  troops 
out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1,  no  solid  ground 
Is  left  for  White  House  opposition. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  to  say  that  passage 
of  the  amendment  would  Indicate  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  President's  pledge.  It  would  In- 
dicate only  the  determination  of  Congress  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  policies  involv- 
ing the  lives  of  citizens.  Equally  far-fefcched 
is  the  argument  that  the  amendment  might 
prevent  the  President  from  taking  action 
neceesary  to  protect  American  troops.  The 
Preeldent  has  ample  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  repel  any  attack  upon  our 
armed  forces,  without  waiting  for  Congress 
to  act.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  say  to  him  only  that  In  acting  to 
protect  the  troops  he  could  not  again  Invade 
Cambodia,  without  congressional  approval. 
If  the  White  House  U  alert  to  the  gather- 
ing storm  signals.  It  may  yet  embrace  this 
mind  restraint  In  the  hope  that  It  might  be- 
come a  pattern  for  dealing  with  the  men 
difficult  problems  ahead  in  regard  to  the  war 
power.  The  Cooper-Church  formula  meaiis 
that  the  Senate  Is  not  out  to  knife  the  Pres- 
ident or  take  over  direction  of  the  war.  It 
merely   Indicates  that   there  shotild   be  no 


more    upsetting    escalations     without    the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Congress. 

The  next  challenge  that  the  President  will 
have  to  face  In  this  area  is  more  formidable. 
The  amendment  sponsored  by  Senators  Mc- 
Oovem.  Hatfield.  Goodell,  Hughes  and  Cran- 
ston would  cut  off  funds  for  combat  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  end  of  1970,  although  funds  could 
still  be  used  for  termination  of  U.S.  military 
operations,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops,  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
and  so  forth,  with  a  proviso  that  all  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  be  out  by  June  30, 
1971.  By  this  action  Congress  would  Impose 
on  the  administration  a  fixed  withdrawal 
policy  which  could  be  altered  only  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  other  congressional  action. 

Undoubtedly  Congress  has  authority  to 
take  this  drasUc  action.  If  it  wishes,  and  If 
the  war  should  continue  Indefinitely,  against 
mountng  internal  protests,  some  last  resort 
remedy  of  this  sort  might  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary. At  present,  however.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  Congress  taking  upon  Itself  the 
whole  burden  of  liquidating  the  war. 

Suppose  that  Congress  should  enact  the 
December  cut-off  date  for  military  combat 
in  Vietnam  and  that  Hanoi  should  launch  a 
December  offensive  to  strike  a  final  crip- 
pling blow  at  the  American  forcea  preparing 
to  leave.  Congress  would  be  loath  to  declare 
war  or  order  a  resumption  of  limited  hostili- 
ties. Suppose  that  the  enforced  withdrawal 
in  accord  with  an  infiexlble  timetable 
should  lead  to  a  Commtmlst  sweep  through- 
out Indochina. 

The  country  needs  to  be  prepared  for  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  its  retreat  from 
Southeast  Asia.  Under  even  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances now  foreseeable,  the  outcome  of 
our  lU-advlsed  venture  may  prove  to  be  a  bit- 
ter pill,  and  the  bitterness  would  be  greatly 
Intensified  if  a  hasty  retreat  were  forced  on 
a  Republican  President  by  a  Democratic 
Congress.  Incidentally,  the  effect  might  be 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  President  of 
the  power  to  make  war  if  a  congressional 
venttire  In  overriding  the  President  should 
lead  to  disaster. 

The  risks  of  the  McGovem  approach  may 
drive  the  Sen.ate  back  to  the  Mathlas-Mans- 
fleld  proposal  which  would,  in  its  original 
form,  withdraw  the  blank  check  that  Con- 
gress Issued  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
and  endorse  the  announced  Nixon  policy  of 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Coupled  with 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  this  would 
put  Congress  on  record  against  reheating 
the  war  in  either  Vietnam  or  Cambodia. 
Ways  may  be  found  to  stiffen  the  Mathlas- 
Mansfield  nwmdate  for  withdrawal  without 
trying  to  force  a  rigid  congressional  time- 
table ufxin  a  complex  International  de- 
nouncement. 

The  Percy  resolution  looks  to  the  future 
and  Is  not  directly  related  to  getting  Ameri- 
can forces  out  of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  It 
would  express  "the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  utilize  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  interventions 
abroad  for  any  combat  activity  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress  except 
where  the  use  of  such  force  Is  necessary, 
pending  congressional  approval,  to  response 
to  a  clear  and  direct  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  upon 
forces  of  the  United  States  that  are  lawfully 
deployed  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  other  spe- 
cific congressional  authorization." 

This  is  a  fair  restatement  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  place  the  war  power 
in  Congress.  Why.  then,  did  Senator  Percy 
choose  to  offer  only  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  which  the  President  could  Ig- 
nore? The  policy  he  has  stated  U  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  Congress  will  have  to  find 
ways  of  getting  It  respected  at  the  White 
Hotise  If  our  democracy  Is  to  be  saved. 


SOLID  LABOR  FRONT  IS  CRACKING 
UP 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  another 
major  defection  has  occurred  in  the 
hitherto  firm  AFL-CIO  support  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  reier  to 
an  editorial  in  the  forthcoming  June- 
July  issue  of  the  Butcher  Workman,  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen,  AFL- 
CIO.  This  is  the  second  major  defection 
of  recent  days,  the  other  being  the  strong 
criticism  of  our  Southeast  Asian  involve- 
ment by  Jacob  Potofsky.  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
Union. 

The  critical  Butcher  Workman  edi- 
torial notes  that  religious  groups,  frater- 
nal orders,  and  bankers  are  opposing  the 
war.  Then  the  editorial  asks: 

Is  everybody  out  of  step  except  the  AFL- 
CIO? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Butcher  Workman  editorial,  ap- 
pearing over  the  name  of  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man, secretary-treasurer  of  the  Meat 
Cutters  Union,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

W.VK    AND    THX    AFL-CIO 

Senator  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  trade  union  leaders,  may  not  have 
the  best  voting  record  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Time  will  prove,  however,  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  nation's  best  statesmen  and 
will  be  remembered  In  history  as  a  greet 
humanitarian. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  had  the  courage  to 
state  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  become  part  of 
the  military  establishment  of  our  nation. 
Such  Is  a  serious  charge.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  charge,  to  a  great  extent,  Is  true. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  leader  of  our 
gr«at  American  trade  union  family  speaks 
for  that  family  In  supporting  the  President 
In  the  present  war  dilemma  of  our  nation. 
We  have  never  been  out  of  the  official  fam- 
ily of  labor  since  we  received  our  Interna- 
tional charter  In  1897.  We  have  never,  how- 
ever, followed  blindly,  and  never  will,  every 
edict  that  emanates  from  the  official  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  especially  where 
war  Is  the  Issue. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  not  Infallible,  and  many 
of  us  feel  strongly  that  It  Is  out  of  step  with 
the  thinking  of  the  13.000,000  members  It 
represents. 

No  rational  segment  In  the  make-up  of 
America  puts  the  stamp  of  approval  on  our 
war  involvements.  Thirty-two  Presidents  of 
our  nation's  best-known  universities  are  on 
record  that  our  boys  should  be  brought 
home  from  Southeast  Asia.  Our  university 
students  from  coast  to  coast  who  feel  they 
will  have  to  fight  this  war  have  the  same 
opinion. 

Practically  every  church  denomination  In 
our  nation  believes  our  Involvement  Is  Im- 
moral. Fraternal  orders  and  groups  double 
and  triple  the  numerical  strength  of  the  AFL 
have  advocated  the  stopping  of  this  human 
slaughter.  Millions  have  marched  In  our 
streets  expressing  a  longing  for  peace.  And 
martyrs,  like  Martin  Luther  King,  have 
died  In  opposition  to  what  is  going  on. 

Even  Louis  D.  Lundborg.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  largest 
bank  in  the  United  States,  before  our  own 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
that  the  war  Is  bad  for  business.  He  also 
said  that  If  anyone  is  to  blame,  It  Is  peo- 
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pie  like  himself  for  not  speaking  up  and 
spteaking  out  sooner  and  asking  "What  goes 
on  here?"  Remember — thU  Is  a  banker  sp>eak- 
ing,  not  a  trade  union  leader!  Is  everybody 
out  of  step  except  the  AFL-CIO? 

We  wonder  how  long  the  13.000,000  trade 
unionists  in  the  United  States  will  sustain 
this  opinion.  We  wonder  also  how  many  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO  down 
deep  within  their  hearts  share  this  ridicu- 
lous position.  Until  a  more  sane  policy  is  de- 
veloped, we  have  only  to  wait  through  the 
dark  night  for  a  clearer  dawn  while  the  mov- 
ing finger  of  Justice  Is  writing  indelibly 
across  the  hearts  of  every  American  that 
there  must  be  freedom,  peace  and  equality 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  I 

NTTMEAOUS      NEWSPAPEBS     DECBT     CAMBODIAN 
INCTTKSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
North,  East.  South,  and  West,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  crescendo  of  criticism  con- 
tinues against  our  military  involvement 
in  Cambodia,  specifically,  and  our  pol- 
icies in  Southeast  Asia  in  genersd. 

Editorial  criticism  is  not  limited  to  the 
so-called  "Eastern  establishment"  press, 
to  which  Vice  President  Agnew  is  so  ad- 
dicted as  a  whipping  boy. 

For  example,  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Times  states  in  an  editorial  on  May  1, 
1970: 

Not  militarily,  economically  or  psycholog- 
ically does  the  Cambodian  operation  seem 
to  niake  sense. 

Prom  the  Midwest,  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Beacon  Journal  on  May  13,  1970,  criti- 
cizes the  ferocious  destruction  of  Cam- 
bodian villages  such  as  Snoul.  The  edi- 
torial concludes: 

Perhaps  the  destruction  of  Snoul  and 
other  towns  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
threats  against  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  at  what  price  to  the  standing  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 

And  at  what  price  here  at  home  where  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  war  policies  are  tear- 
ing us  apart? 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  editorializes 
on  May  2,  1970: 

We  would  hope,  along  with  most  Ameri- 
cans, that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  right  In  thinking  this 
Cambodian  venture  will  help  end  the  war. 
But  we  fear,  rather,  that  President  Nixon 
has  fallen  Into  the  pattern  of  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

And  in  the  West,  the  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  Bee,  in  an  editorial  on  May  2, 1970, 
makes  the  judgment  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident sent  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia: 

The  whole  mess  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  stunningly  worsened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  from  which  I  have  quoted  and 
many  others— 34  in  all— be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Akron    (Ohio)    Beacon  Journal, 

May   1,   1970] 

NnoN   Risks   Making    an   Unpopttlab   Wak 

Intolerablb 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  send  thou- 
sands of  American  combat  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia to  wipe  out  the  "privileged  sanctu- 
aries" of  the  Communists  Is,  In  our  opinion, 
a  serious  mistake. 

It  escalates  the  fighting  and  wlU  Inevitably 


Increase  American  combat  deaths  and  casual- 
ties. 

It  Is  an  invasion  of  a  neutral  nation,  de- 
spite the  President's  assurances  that  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  command  i>osts  and 
strongholds  have  been  destroyed. 

The  possible  effects  and  repercussions  re- 
sulting from  this  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  In  the  United  States  constitute  far  more 
than  any  calculated  risk.  It  could  produce  a 
disaster. 

In  three  speeches.  President  Nixon  had 
warned  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong: 
"If  I  conclude  Increased  enemy  action  Jeop- 
ardizes our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam,  I 
shall  not  hestltate  to  take  strong  and  effec- 
tive measures  to  deal  with  the  situation." 
The  movement  of  more  and  more  North 
Vietnamese  troops  Into  Cambodia  and  In- 
creased activities  In  the  sanctuaries  con-r^ 
stitute.  the  President  said,  an  unacceptable 
risk  to  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  basis  for  such  "strong  and 
effective"  measures. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  destruction  of  the  Red 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  was  "indispensable" 
for  continued  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  and  was  aimed  not  at  extend- 
ing the  war  into  Cambodia  but  at  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam  more  quickly.  % 

From  a  purely  military  standpoint,  the 
President's  action  to  destroy  the  enemy 
where  the  enemy  Is  may  be  acceptable,  ^ut 
the  years  of  disastrous  war  In  Vietnam 'are 
proof  that  this  Is  not  Just  a  military  walr.  It 
is  also  a  political  war. 

The  President's  action  assumes  that  the 
Cambodians  want  to  be  rid  of  the  Red  sanc- 
tuaries which  have  existed  on  the  border  for 
five  years.  It  also  assumes  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment, which  ousted  Prince  Sihanouk  as 
chief  of  state,  has  the  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people.  It  disregards  the  possibility 
that  this  invasion  of  Cambodia  by  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  may  help  Sihanouk  return 
to  power. 

Before  taking  action,  did  Mr.  Nixon  take 
into  account  the  deep,  centurles-old  ethnic 
hatred  of  the  Khmers  of  Cambodia  for  the 
Vietnamese,  both  North  and  South?  A  thou- 
sand years  of  wars  and  massacres  have  Ir- 
revocably divided  the  Cambodians  and  Viet- 
namese. Does  Cambodia  rejoice  over  Mr. 
Nixon's  decision?  Or  have  we  created  another 
enemy? 

This  escalatloB.j3f  the  war  into  Cambodia 
also  helps  consolidate  the  Communists  In 
what  may  become  the  war  of  all  Indochina. 
Leaders  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  met  with  Prince 
Sihanouk  AND  Red  China's  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  in  an  Indochina  "summit"  conference 
last  week.  Peking  announced  Its  support  of 
the  "united  front"  against  the  U.S.  Will  war 
in  C&mbodla  bring  Red  China  actively  and 
openly  Into  the  Indochina  war? 

President  Nixon  conceded  that  his  decision 
may  have  Its  greatest  Impact  here  in  the 
United  States  and  that  he  may  be  "a  one- 
term  President"  as  a  restilt.  He  accepts  that 
risk. 

If  the  military  action  inside  Cambodia  can- 
not be  concluded,  as  hoped,  within  the 
month  or  so  before  the  rainy  season,  and  if 
the  fighting  drags  on  and  on  with  mounting 
losses  and  dwindling  chances  of  success,  Mr. 
Nixon  will  have  transformed  an  unpopular 
war  Into  an  Intolerable  one. 

An  open  clash  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  Is  a  distinct  possibility  for 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  may  force  a  show- 
down on  whether  the  war  can  be  extended  to 
Cambodia  without  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Nixon  mentioned  that  great  decisions 
concerning  the  fate  and  future  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  made  in  the  room  In  which  he 
spoke.  There  were  echoes  there,  too,  of  John- 
son's folly.  < 
It  could  be  Nixon's  folly  now. 


Cambodia  FHjeay  Inflicts  Nrw  Scabs  on 

America 
If  you  believe  what  you  hear  from  Wash- 
ington,   the   American   Invasion  of   Cambo- 
dia is  a  big  success. 

President  Nixon  said  at  his  press  confer- 
ence last  Friday  night  that  progress  had  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  The  White  House  an- 
nounced the  next  day  that  huge  quantities  of 
North  Vietnamese  arms,  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  had  been  captured. 

But  that  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story. 
What  Is  the  reaction  of  the  Cambodians  In 
particular  and  the  world  In  general  to  our 
tactics? 

From  the  start,  there  has  been  a  feeling  of 
shock  and  revulsion  that  the  United  States 
would  and  did  Intrude  upon  Cambodia.  And 
as  some  of  the  play-by-play  stories  filter  out 
from  corre^ondents  on  the  scene,  our  pos- 
ture looks  worse. 

Daniel  Southerland,  a  si>eclal  correspond- 
ent of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  told 
how  a  U.S.  armored  squadron  devastated 
Snoul,  a  rubber  plantation  town  Just  inside 
the  Cambodian  border. 

"American  television  cameras  recorded  the 
destruction  of  the  town,"  Southerland  re- 
ported, "a  town  where  as  many  as  1,500  peo- 
ple used  to  live  .  .  .  Cameras  also  took  pic- 
tures of  fotir  civilians  who  were  kiUed,  prob- 
ably by  napalm.  A  little  girl  was  among 
them. 

"The  cameras  took  pictures  of  some  Amer- 
icans looting  what  was  left  In  the  town — 
drinks,  mirrors,  clocks,  shoes,  suitcases.  A 
civic  action  team  later  returned  belongings 
taken  by  U.S.  troops  .  .  .  but  an  unfortunate 
impression  had  been  created." 
Summing  it  up.  the  reporter  said  that: 
"On  the  plus  side  for  the  Americans,  they 
had  captured  two  heavy  machine  guns  and 
an  AK47  rifle,  as  well  as  some  papers  and  a 
few  scattered  pieces  of  equipment.  The  U.S. 
command  claimed  that  88  enemy  troops  were 
killed,  63  of  them  by  air  strikes,  but  this  Is  a 
highly  dubious  estimate  ...  If  there  had 
been  any  significant  supplies  in  Snoul  they 
were  taken  away  befwe  the  Americans  got 
there. 

"On  the  negative  side,  a  town  was  de- 
stroyed, four  Cambodian  civilians  were 
killed,  a  dozen  Americans  were  wounded,  a 
rubber  plantation  was  destined  for  economic 
ruin  and  1.700  to  1,800  rubber  workers  were 
now  actively  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

This  is  reminiscent  of  the  way  many  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  towns  and  villages 
have  been  "saved"  from  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  last  several 
years. 

Perhaps    the    destruction    of    Snoul    and 

other    towns    wlU    eliminate    some    of    the 

threats  agsdnst  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  at  what  price  to  the  standing  of  the 

United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 

And  at  what  price  here  at  home  where 
differences  of  opinion  on  war  i>ollcles  are 
tearing  us  apart? 

[From    the    Atlanta    (Ga.).    Constitution, 
May  2,  1970] 

A    DaNCEBOITS    VENTtmE 

President  Nixon  has  committed  thousands 
of  American  troops  to  a  new  war  In  South- 
east Asia  with  his  decision  to  Invade  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  was  a  reckless  decision.  It  represents, 
at  the  very  least,  a  major  escalation  on  our 
part  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  invaded  another  oounb-y.  Cam- 
bodia, with  the  Incredible  argument  that 
since  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to  respect 
either  the  sovereignty  or  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia .  .  .  that,  well,  somehow  it's  all  right 
for  U.S.  troops  to  march  Into  that  country. 

It  la  certainly  true  that  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  soldiers  have  set  up  bases  in 
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Cambodia.  In  recent  days.  In  fact,  the  C&m- 
bcxll&n  government  has  asked  the  United 
States  for  military  supplies.  Supplies,  you 
understand,  not  U.S.  troops.  E'.ery  indicatlo"n 
is  that  Cambodian  ofiBclals  were  stunned  at 
Mr.  Nixon's  sudden  announcement  that  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  were  launch- 
ing a  major  attack  on  North  Vietnamese 
strongholds  on  the  Cambodian-South  Viet- 
nam border. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  logic,  as  expressed  In  his 
address  to  the  nation,  seems  inconsistent. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  there  have  been 
major  Communist  bases  in  Cambodia  for  at 
least  five  years.  We  did  not  attack  these 
bas«B,  he  said,  "because  we  did  not  wish  to 
violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation." 

Why  la  it.  then,  now  necessary  to  invade 
this  same  neutral  nation? 

Mr  Nixon  notes  that  North  Vietnam  has 
stepped  up  guerrilla  actions  In  the  past  two 
weeks.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Nixon's 
own  comments  on  Vietnam  of  less  than  two 
weeks  ago.  the  process  of  "Vletnamizatlon" 
of  the  war  has  succeeded  to  the  point  that 
150.000  more  American  troopc  can  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  within  this  coming 
year. 

What  has  changed  so  drastically  that  Mr. 
Nixon  now  feels  It  necessary  to  widen  the 
WBX  In  Southeast  Asia  by  sending  combat 
troops  Into  another  nation?  How  can  a  new 
major  line  of  battle  make  It  possible,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  suggests,  to  withdraw  Am.erlcan  troops 
even  mope  rapidly?  Or,  as  he  also  suggests, 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  casualties? 

"We  will  not  be  defeated,"  declared  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  announcing  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia. 

■What  does  that  mean?  Is  the  next  step  to 
resume  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam?  To 
send  more  American  troop*  to  Southeast 
Asia? 

The  decision  to  send  American  combat 
troops  Into  Oambodla  may.  Indeed,  be  de- 
fensible in  strictly  military  terms.  Yet.  as 
we've  learned  i>alnfully,  It  is  not  possible 
to  "win"  a  guerrilla  war  In  Vietnam  in  a 
oormal  military  way.  That  knowledge  has 
cost  the  lives  of  more  than  40.000  American 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  escalate  the  ■war  by 
moving  Into  Cambodia  seems  to  spring  from 
the  same  kind  of  thinking  which  led,  years 
ago  now,  to  our  increasing  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place  We  would  hope, 
along  with  most  Americans,  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  right  in  thinking  this  Cambodian  venture 
will  help  end  the  war.  But  we  fear,  rather, 
that  President  Nixon  has  fallen  into  the  pat- 
tern of  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 

fFrom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Evening  Sun. 

May   1,   19701 

GAifBT.K  TSf  Cambodia 

Temptation,  naked  and  mocking,  danced  at 
the  President's  fingertips.  There  behind  the 
Cambodian  border  crouched  the  elusive 
enemy,  nightly  springing  forth  to  raid 
friendly  supply  lines,  dally  pvishlng  deeper 
into  defenseless  Cambodia,  constantly  threat- 
ening the  fragile  South  Vlertnamese  govern- 
ment headquartered  50  miles  away  in  Saigon 
Mocking,  yes.  because  the  Cambodian  t)order 
gives  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
a  protected  sanctuary.  But  naked,  too.  be- 
cause they  are  concentrated  and  thus  vulner- 
able to  a  sudden  mighty  swoop  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  South  Vietnamese  proteges — 
or  so.  the  generals  told  the  President.  Last 
night  the  President  yielded  and  struck,  and 
yet  It  was  a  fearful  gaJuble. 

The  generals  could  be  right.  As  a  strictly 
military  operation,  this  new  thrust  may  well 
prove  the  qtilck  and  overwhelming  suocesa 
the  President  hopes  it  will  be.  In  one  stroke, 
perhaps,  he  wlU  sertously  cripple  the  enemy 
army,  rectssure  both  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  and,  in  Hanoi,  make  It  perfectly 
clear   that   the  UzLlted   States   Is   not   to   be 


trifled  with.  If  so,  well  and  good.  Then  he 
can  put  behind  him  the  Cambodian  adven- 
ture with  his  military  rear  firmly  seciired 
and,  once  again,  pick  up  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  where  temporarily  he  has 
laid  It  down.  That  Is  what  the  President  sure- 
ly intends  to  do. 

The  trouble  Is  that  among  the  bitterest 
lessons  of  the  Vietnamese  tragedy  Is  this: 
military  men  cannot  see  beyond  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns  and,  too  often,  not  even  that 
far.  They  misled  President  Kennedy  with 
their  soft-sounding  talk  of  military  advisers; 
they  misled  President  Johnson  with  brave- 
sounding  talk  of  escalation  and  victory.  Most 
of  us  now  recognize  these  military  concepts 
for  military  mirages  which  already  h&w 
brought  death  to  40,000  American  troops. 
Now  again  a  President,  armed  with  fresh 
military  g\Udance,  sets  out  on  the  proposition 
that  the  way  to  save  lives  and  to  close  out  the 
American  part  In  the  war  is  to  make  the  war 
larger,  actually  to  expand  It  Into  still  an- 
other country — with  American  support. 

The  hazard  that  one  more  President,  how- 
ever sincerely,  has  reached  out  for  one  more 
mirage  Is  painfully  plain.  If  a  quick  military 
triumph  In  Cambodia  Is  possible,  so  Is  a  long 
and  sputtering  military  stalemate.  Following 
on  that  are  the  further  possibilities  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  Increase  their  own 
mUltary  efforts,  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  at  last  step  In.  that  the  now-promis- 
ing American  withdrawal  will  dwindle  and  be 
forced  to  stop.  A  drastic  reversal  of  pwUcy 
will  have  been  forced  upon  Mr.  Nixon,  and 
the  hopeful  flickers  from  Moscow  of  peace 
talks  at  Oeneva  snxiffed  out. 

This  is  the  long-range  danger  which  deeply 
disturbs  a  large  niunber  of  congressmen.  It 
cannot  help  but  disturb  ordinary  Americans 
as  well,  for  this  newest  "victory"  stroke  has 
beginnings  which  are  by  now  chillingly 
familiar. 

[Prom    the     Chattanooga     (Tenn.)     Times, 

May  1.  1970] 

In  Cambodia:    A  Step  Too  Far 

Once  again,  and  as  difficult  as  It  Is  to  be- 
lieve In  the  light  both  of  past  failures  and 
present  hard  facts,  the  United  States  Is  wid- 
ening Its  military  effort  In  Southeast  Asia. 
As  before.  It  does  so  with  the  expressed  hope 
It  can  thereby  accomplish  Just  the  opposite: 
make  more  secure  Its  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  But  on  the  basis  of  Wednesday's 
announcement  It  must  be  bluntly  and  grave- 
ly doubtful  that  our  plans  have  enough 
probability  of  success;  or  even  that  many  of 
our  premises  are  sound. 

The  granting  of  limited  arms  aid  to  the 
Cambodians,  who  are  struggling  against  great 
odds  and  some  40,000  or  more  North  Viet- 
namese, Is  one  thing.  And  we  have  favored  it. 

The  dispatch  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  north  Into  the  Parrot's  Beak;  American 
advisers  to  the  South,  down  to  the  battalion 
level  and  at  forward  exposed  commsmds; 
combat  air,  artillery  and  logistical  support: 
air  coordinators;  all  this  Is  quite  something 
else. 

Not  only  are  we  closely  supporting  the 
South  Vietnamese  thrust  Into  the  Parrot's 
Beak  of  Cambodia,  we  have  planned  It  in 
detail  (one  of  the  Vietnamese  divisions  in- 
volved, the  25th,  has  at  least  until  recently 
been  assessed  as  the  worst  division  In  the 
entire  South  Vietnamese  army). 

"Off  the  record"  In  Washington,  the  opera- 
tion is  being  classed  at  temporary,  possibly  to 
last  only  about  a  week,  and  Its  purpose  is 
described  as  clearing  the  area  of  enemy  sup- 
ply facilities.  Such  a  move  might  help  re- 
duce the  capability  of  the  Communists  to 
launch  from  Cambodia  a  new  assault  on 
Vietnam,  It  Is  reasoned,  before  the  rains  bait 
all  military  operations  In  late  May. 

Such  a  rationale  is  all  but  impossible  of 
belief.  We  are  beginning  something  now  that 


Involves  extended  commitments  and.  very 
likely,  expanded  consequences. 

We  are  broadening  the  level  of  contact 
and  the  certainty  of  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam are  being  steadily  reduced. 

And  what  happens  If  thp  leld  commanders 
advise  us  later  that  a  slmi.irly  critical  pic- 
ture Is  shaping  In  Laos?  Will  extensions  of 
commitment  seem  Just  as  necessary  there? 

Even  our  own  embassy  in  Saigon  was.  at 
least  a  short  time  ago,  leary  of  the  commit- 
ment we  now  assume.  But  again,  the  mili- 
tary has  had  Its  way.  We  share  both  Its  hopes 
and  Its  frustrations.  But  It  has  persuaded 
Washington  to  an  unwise  course. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  heavy  majority 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
there  should  be  no  help  for  Cambodia.  But 
the  unfortunate  task  of  Congress  now  Is  to 
examine  closely  the  need  to  set  definite  lim- 
its on  such  assistance.  Not  military,  economi- 
cally or  psychologically  does  the  Cambodian 
operation  seem  to  make  sense. 


(Prom   the   Chicago    (111.)    Dally   News. 
May  2-3.  1970] 
To   Cambodia — And   Back? 
Mr.  Nixon   must  have  the  bulwark  of  a 
united  nations  as  he  embarks  on  the  perilous 
course  he  has  set  for  the  next  several  weeks. 
If  the  already  visible  and  grave  hazards  were 
to  be  Intensified  by  the  aspect  of  an  America 
falling  apart  In  angrily  warring  factions,  the 
nation's     prospects     would     be     needlessly 
worsened.     The     Commander-in-Chief     has 
committed  the  nation;  the  operation  Is  un- 
der way.  That  much  cannot  be  changed. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  also  told  the  nation  that 
the  excursion  Into  Cambodia  Is  a  one-shot 
operation  that  he  expects  to  last  six  weeks  to 
two  months,  "Our  purpose  Is  not  to  occupy 
the  areas.  Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out 
of  these  sanctuaries  and  their  military  sup- 
plies destroyed,  we  will  withdraw." 

Such  an  operation  should  take  no  more 
than  60  days  at  the  outside:  If  the  end  has 
not  been  achieved  In  that  space,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  been  proved  wrong  In  his 
"one-shot"  assessment.  In  that  case.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  should  strong- 
ly demand  that  the  venture  be  abandoned. 

For  the  observers  with  long  memories  are 
already  drawing  uncomfortably  apt  peirallels 
between  Mr.  Nixon's  Thursday  night  assur- 
ances and  the  words  spoken  nearly  six  years 
ago  by  another  President  In  other  circum- 
stances. "The  United  States  Intends  no  rash- 
ness and  seeks  no  wider  war,"  said  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  he  asked  the  Congress  to  put  a 
legal  base  under  the  combat  In  Vietnam  by 
adopting  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Al- 
most 50,000  Americans  have  died  In  the  sub- 
sequent widening  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Johnson  believed  what  he  was  saying 
then,  and  we  do  not  challenge  Mr.  Nixon's 
sincerity  now:  You  can  believe  that  a  policy 
he  stakes  his  political  future  on  Is  a  policy 
he  believes  in.  This  does  not  excuse  the  al- 
most conspiratorial  secrecy  that  Inspired  the 
President  to  keep  even  his  fellow  Republi- 
cans In  the  Senate  In  the  dark  as  to  blB 
plans  on  a  matter  so  near  the  heart  of  public 
concern.  Evidently  the  Pentagon  persuaded 
him  that  now  was  the  time  to  commit  the 
nation  first  and  inform  It  later — which  lends 
substance  to  the  Senate's  concern  over  the 
President's  ability  to  bypass  the  constitu- 
tional assignment  of  the  warmaklng  au- 
thority to  Congress. 

But  granted  some  evidence  of  tactical  chi- 
canery, we  do  not  question  that  Mr.  Nixon 
believed  Implicitly  that  he  is,  as  he  said, 
saving  American  lives  la  Vietnam  and  avoid- 
ing defeat  and  humiliation  for  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation. 

The  major  danger  Is  not  In  any  lack  of 
sincerity  or  political  courage.  The  major  dan- 
ger Is  that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
do  not  comprehend  how  things  have  changed 
since  a  military  leader  could  safely  postulate 
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that  If  only  he  dropped  enough  bombs  and 
spent  enough  lives,  right — that  Is  to  say, 
might — would  prevail.  It  has  not  been  true 
for  a  long  time;  certainly  It  did  not  prove 
out  when  the  scores  were  finally  totaled  after 
World  War  II;  It  has  not  proved  true  in 
Vietnam. 

Nor  does  It  seem  likely  to  prove  true  in 
Cambodia.  Already  the  enemy  has  begun 
withdrawing  from  the  sanctuary  within  the 
area  of  the  Parrot's  Beak.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  enemy  not  to  stand  still,  or  do  the 
expected.  Surely  In  a  decade  In  Vietnam  we 
must  have  learned  that  not  even  the  "most 
powerful  nation  on  Earth"  can  destroy  an 
enemy  It  can't  find. 

So  there  are  many  who  wince  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  speaks  of 
"power"  and  "defeat"  and  "victory"  In  the 
same  way  a  Bismarck  might  have  spoken  of 
them — and  of  "humiliation"  as  coldly  un- 
thinkable for  this  majestic  nation. 

Perhaps  humiliation  is  unthinkable.  But 
when  It  comes  to  disengaging  from  a  war 
that  h£is  been  insatiably  consimilng  lives  and 
treasure,  a  war  without  visible  point,  a  war 
that  defies  our  most  Ingenious  efforts  to  win 
or  even  lose  gracefully,  a  touch  of  humility 
may  become  the  key  to  whatever  "success" 
an  American  President  can  hope  to  salvage. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  will  acknowledge  this  he  may 
still  have  to  worry  about  his  second  term,  but 
not  about  his  place  In  history. 

Mr.  Nixon's  Obugation 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  after  President  Nixon's 
Thursday  night  speech  revealed  widespread 
bewilderment.  Fifty-one  per  cent  approved 
the  President's  "handling"  of  the  Cambodian 
situation.  Yet  to  the  question,  "Do  you  think 
we  should  send  U.S.  troops  to  help  Cambodia 
or  not?"  58  per  cent  voted  no  and  only  28  per 
cent  yes. 

We  take  this  to  mean  that  most  Americans. 
^  while  dreading  the  possible  consequences  of 

3  the  Cambodian  foray,  believe  that  the  Presl- 

^  dent  of  the  United  States  must  have  the 

nation's  support  as  he  tries  to  lead  us  out  of 
t^e  morass  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  there  are 
stirrings  In  Congress,  on  the  campuses,  and 
In  the  marketplaces  and  Main  Streets  of  the 
nation  that  suggest  his  lease  on  the  people's 
faith  may  be  a  very  short  one  In  the  Cam- 
bodian venture. 

And  not  only  in  the  United  States.  As 
Premier  Kosygln  Intoned  that  this  country 
had  added  to  Its  already  heavy  (and  guilty) 
responsibilities  In  Southeast  Asia  by  Its  "ag- 
gression" against  Cambodia,  European  capi- 
tals were  viewing  the  Invasion  as  the  gravest 
matter  since  the  Cuban  crisis. 

These  are  not  concerns  that  can  Y>e  dis- 
posed of  indefinitely  by  progress  reports  from 
Cambodia  that  reflect  "favorable"  balances  of 
casualties. 

Even  Vice  President  Agnew  has  conceded 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "winning" 
a  ground  war  In  Cambodia  (though  he  did 
not  go  on  to  state  the  obvious,  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  prolonged  bogdown 
that  defies  any  precise  resolution ) . 

This  being  so,  Mr.  Nixon  Invited  a  major 
credibility  gap  when  he  proclaimed  both 
that  the  Cambodia  excursion  was  a  way  to 
end  the  war  earlier  that  might  otherwise  be 
possible,  and  that  six  weeks  or  two  months 
would  be  the  span  of  this  limited  exercise. 
Contributing  to  the  gap  have  been  the  elab- 
orate secrecy  that  denied  prior  knowledge 
of  the  move  even  to  close  administration 
friends  like  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  and  Defense 
Sec.  Laird's  declaration  that  the  Communists 
In  North  Vietnam  had  better  hold  still  or 
suffer  a  renewal  of  our  bombing. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  In  absolute  earnest  about 
speeding  withdrawal  he  can  show  It  In  various 
ways.  One  would  be  to  put  the  Parts  nego- 
tiations on  a  higher  plane  by  filling  the  long- 
vacant  post  of  ambassador-chief  negotiator. 
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Another  opportunity  will  have  been  the 
Tuesday  conference  with  congressional  lead- 
ers. These  are  the  men  whose  understanding 
the  President  must  have  If  his  policies  are  to 
prevail.  If  he  can  persuade  them  that  his 
over-all  strategy  is  likely  to  de-escalate  rather 
than,  as  many  fear,  escalate  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  they  may  In  turn  be  able  to 
reassure  the  p)eople. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Sun-Times, 

May  3,  1970] 

Thr  Fiction  or  NEtrraAL  Cambodia 

President  Nlxon  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  embarked  on  an  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  He  said  his  action  In 
sending  U.S.  troops  Into  the  border  areas  of 
Cambodia  was  necessary  to  clear  out  Com- 
munist military  forces  which  have  occupied 
those  border  areas  for  the  last  five  years  In 
"blatant  violation  of  Cambodia's  neutral- 
ity." 

However,  Mr.  NUon  overlooked  several 
salient  facts  about  Cambodia's  so-called 
neutrality.  Since  1963  Cambodia  has  been 
belligerently  neutral  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  1963.  believing  that  the  Communists 
had  won  the  war  In  Vietnam,  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  the  chief  of  state  of  Cam- 
bodia, broke  off  relations  with  the  United 
States,  telling  us  to  "go  to  hell."  Sihanouk 
then  turned  to  the  Communists  for  eco- 
nomic supp>ort  and  accepted  considerable  aid 
from  both  Russia  and  Red  China.  He  allowed 
the  Communists  to  ship  arms  and  supplies 
to  their  guerilla  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
from  Oambodla.  via  the  "Sihanouk  Trail." 
which  ran  from  north  central  Cambodia  into 
South  Vietnam. 

Sihanouk  gave  the  Cc»nmunlst  forces 
sanctuary  In  Cambodia.  On  March  18  Siha- 
nouk's comrade  In  arms  and  military  com- 
mander. Gen.  Lon  Nol  (who  was  also  neu- 
tral on  the  Bide  of  the  Communists)  turned 
on  Sihanouk  and  displaced  him  and  took 
over  the  government.  The  Communist  reac- 
tion to  Sihanouk's  overthrow  was  to  en- 
courage a  civil  war  In  Cambodia  to  re- 
store Sihanouk  to  his  former  position  as 
chief  of  state  and  to  direct  attacks  against 
north  central  Cambodia  with  troops. 

Not  did  Mr.  Nlxon  mention  that  Cam- 
bodian troop>s  have  slaughtered  more  than 
3,500  Vietnamese  (chiefly  South  Vietnamese, 
mostly  Catholic,  many  of  them  women  and 
children)  in  a  bloody  outburst  of  the  deep 
racial  and  rellgloxos  differences  that  have  ex- 
isted between  Cambodia  and  Its  neighboring 
states  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  The  slaughter,  which  was  shrugged 
off  by  Cambodian  officials  as  being  of 
no  Importance  "because  they  are  only  Viet- 
namese," Is  evidence  that  the  new  Cam- 
txxUan  government  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol  is  a 
cruel  and  repressive  regime  which  has 
earned  no  right  to  any  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can lives  or  treasure. 

Mr.  Nlxon  would  therefore  be  well  advised 
to  confine  his  Cambodian  operations  to  no 
farther  than  those  border  areas  where  the 
Communists  have  established  military  head- 
quarters and  supply  dumps  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  former  Cambodian  government 
and  to  stay  no  longer  than  necessary.  To  go 
farther,  to  offer  any  support  to  Oen.  Nol's 
government,  which  is  threatened  by  the 
Communists  from  the  north  and  east,  is  to 
risk  becoming  Involved  In  a  situation  which 
could  be  worse  than  Vietnam. 


The  CoNSEQrrENCES  Hers  at  Home 

Mr.  Nlxon  has  made  It  perfectly  clear  that 
he  recognizes  not  only  the  extent  of  the  huge 
military  gamble  he  has  taken  In  Asia  but  the 
political  gamble  he  Is  taking  In  the  United 
States. 

If  the  Cambodia  adventure  bogs  this  cotin- 
try  down  Into  a  prolonged  war  and  delays 


rather  than  speeds  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  as  he  says  it  will,  Mr.  Nlxon  acknowl- 
edges he  may  become  a  one-term  President. 

The  American  people  want  out  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  want  an  end  to  the  squan- 
dering of  men,  money  and  the  nation's  mo- 
rale in  a  war  that  can't  be  won  In  a  tradi- 
tional and  conventional  sense. 

Mr.  Nlxon  acknowledged  this  when  he  jus- 
tified his  new  policy  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  make  good  on  hla 
promise  to  bring  150,000  more  soldiers  home 
by  next  Spring. 

If  all  goes  well,  Mr.  Nixon's  popularity  un- 
doubtedly will  soar.  But  If  the  months  go  by 
and  the  nation  becomes  bogged  down  In  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  Vietnam,  Mr.  Nlxon  may  find 
himself  In  the  same  position  Lyndon  John- 
son did  In  1968. 

So  long  as  America  Is  Involved  deeply  In 
war  In  Asia,  domestic  problems  will  mul- 
tiply. Dissent  with  America's  war  policy  and 
frustration  over  the  continuing  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  extends  to  all  elements  in  Amer- 
ican society.  The  demonstrations  on  college 
campuses  against  the  war  are  matched  by 
statements  of  men  of  commerce  auid  indus- 
try deploring  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
American  economy.  The  war  against  inflation 
cannot  be  truly  effective  until  there  is  an 
end  of  the  bleeding  of  American  resources  In 
Vietnam. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  In  the 
United  States  21.6  per  cent  In  the  five  years 
American  men  have  been  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. In  the  previous  five  years,  prices  went 
up  only  6.5  per  cent. 

A  nation  must  remain  economically  strong 
if  It  is  to  be  a  leader  In  accompUshment  for 
Its  own  people  as  well  as  a  world  leader.  And 
It  cannot  remain  economically  strong  if  It  Is 
torn  by  Internal  strife  caused  by  living  con- 
ditions and  weakened  by  the  deterioration 
of  Its  money  system. 

Mr.  Nlxon  expresses  concern  about  the 
United  States  image  If  It  must  "accept  the 
first  defeat  In  Its  proud   190-year  history." 

This  Is  a  military  concept.  There  are  times 
when  diplomatic  and  economic  considera- 
tions must  modify  a  nation's  attitude  on 
what  constitutes  defeat. 

Other  nations  have  adjusted  to  the  need 
for  changing  such  attitudes.  France's  with- 
drawal from  Algeria  may  have  been  termed 
a  defeat  of  sorts  but  It  was  an  action  In  the 
national  Interest. 

Americans  have  long  since  adjusted  their 
Ideas  ahout  what  constitutes  "victory*-  In 
Vietnam.  The  national  Interest  demands 
more  than  old-fashioned  military  shibbo- 
leths. It  demands  a  disengagement  and  a 
carrying  out  of  the  policy  Mr.  Nlxon  enun- 
ciated at  Guam  last  July :  The  United  States 
must  avoid  that  kind  of  policy  that  will  make 
countries  In  Asia  so  dependent  upon  us  that 
we  are  dragged  into  conflicts  such  as  the  one 
in  Vietnam.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Nlxon 
Is  right,  that  our  Involvement  will  speed  the 
day  of  American  liberation  rather  than  mire 
us  down  anew. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  3,  1970] 
Nixon's  Damg^ous  Gambit 

ISSUE:  How  does  one  weigh  the  risks  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Nixon's  new  decisions  on 
Cambodia  against  the  chances  for  succeas? 

President  Nlxon  has  made  his  fatefvU  de- 
cision to  move  American  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  hope  ardently  that  his  gambit  suc- 
ceeds, and  that  the  war  Is  brought,  as  he 
Implicitly  argued  It  would  be,  to  a  swifter 
and  more  acceptable  conclusion. 

But  we  believe  he  risked  too  much  for 
too  little.  We  believe  the  hazards  outweigh 
the  possible  gains.  As  much  as  we  wish  to 
support  the  I>resldent  on  the  grave  decision 
for  which  he  asked  the  support  of  the  whole 
country,  we  believe  he  has  made  a  serious 
mistake. 
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It  Is  quite  true,  aa  the  President  saia, 
that  the  supply  lines  and  sanctuaries  la 
Cambodia  across  the  border  from  Vietnam 
have  enabled  the  North  Vietnamese  to  prose- 
cute the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 

This  has  been  so  for  about  five  years. 
Military  men  in  Vietnam  have  wished  for  a 
long  time  to  mount  spoiling  attaclcs  across 
the  border.  Now  the  change  of  government 
In  Phnom  Penh  has  given  the  President  the 
opportunity — and  he  took  it. 

At  best,  the  results  of  the  President's 
gamble  would  look  something  like  this: 

The  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  would  be 
seriously  Impeded.  Their  capacity  to  launch 
the  "massive  attacks"  of  which  Mr. 
Nixon  spoke  would  be  severely  retarded. 
In  the  meantime  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  have  more  time  to  Improve  their  own 
situation. 

If,  as  is  argued  by  some  responsible  men, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  now.  really, 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  this  new 
evidence  of  American  resolve  might  Induce 
them  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  future 
of  South  Vietnam  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Union  might  be  per- 
suaded to  bring  about  an  International  con- 
ference to  settle  the  whole  matter  of  Indo- 
china. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  most  particu- 
larly In  the  dangerous  Middle  East,  where 
the  Russians  have  disturbingly  raised  ten- 
sions by  sending  their  pilots  to  fly  Egyptian 
warplanes.  a  show  of  American  determina- 
tion In  Indochina  might  have  a  stabilizing, 
cautionary  Influence. 

These  considerations  catmot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. If  such  are  Indeed  the  results  of  the 
President's  risky  decision,  it  wiu  turn  out 
to  have  l>een  the  correct  decision.  We  are 
certain  the  whole  country  hopes  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  right  choice. 

But  the  danger  is  that  the  President's  de- 
cision will  get  the  Unl'ed  States  deeper  Into 
the  war.  and  keep  us  there  longer. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  war  to  date 
has  been  that  there  is  never,  at  anv  time,  an 
easy  military  solution.  Suppose  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  able  to  draw  back  and  avoid 
the  brunt  of  trans-border  attacks?  Suppose 
their  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  is 
not  weakened,  but  strengthened,  by  the  at- 
tacks? Suppose  the  American  troops  disrupt 
the  border  sanctuaries  and  withdraw,  only 
to  find  that  m  several  months  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  returned  and  the  situation 
Is  basically  the  same  as  It  Is  now?  These 
are  not  Idle  suppositions.  They  are  based  on 
the  history  of  the  whole  long  war. 

That  hlrtory  has  shown  us  that  the  war 
Is  not  a  definable  thing  with  fixed  military 
boundaries,  but  an  open-ended  war.  with  all 
Indochina  as  the  potential  battlefield. 

The  North  Vietnamese  recentlv  Increased 
their  pressiire  on  northern  Lac«.  Suppose 
they  respond  to  the  American  action  In  Cam- 
bodia by  trying  to  capture  northern  Laos'" 
Does  the  United  States  then  feel  challenged 
to  defend  It? 

We  realize  that  the  President  spoke  explic- 
itly of  confining  American  action  In  Cam- 
bodia to  the  border  sanctuaries. 

The  risks  of  deeper  Involvement  Inescap- 
ably arise  however,  because  of  the  rhetorical 
contert  In  which  he  put  his  decision.  He 
spoke,  repeatedly,  of  the  situation  as  a 
"challenge"  to  American  will,  American  cred- 
ibility, American  power  in  the  world.  Dan- 
gerously, deplorably,  he  laid  the  prestige  of 
this  country  on  the  line  in  Indochina  in  a 
way  he  had  not  done  before,  and  a  way  Pres- 
ident Johnson  did  not  do  after  his  decision  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  American  credibility 
abroad  Is  better  served  by  disengaging  from 
Indochina — doing  It  carefully,  not  too  fast. 
doing  it  very  much  as  Mr.  Nixon  had  been 
doing  it — than  by  committing  the  nation 
more  deeply  In  Indochina. 


We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
simply  will  not  sustain  a  deeper  commit- 
ment. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future  will 
bring.  On  balance,  we  believe  that  the 
chances  for  failure  In  the  President's  deci- 
sion are  substantially  greater  than  the 
chances  of  success.  But,  like  all  Americans, 
we  very  much  hope  we  are  proven  wrong, 
and  he,  right. 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  May  1.  1970) 
Cambodia — A  Bleak  Prospect 

Richard  Nixon  admittedly  laid  his  future 
as  President  on  the  line  In  his  televised  ad- 
dress Thursday  night,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  most  Americans  were  less  concerned  with 
his  political  boldness  than  they  were  with  his 
announcement  of  the  extent  of  the  new  U.S. 
Involvement  In  the  Indochina  war. 

We  were  prepared  for  the  argument  fl"f^ 
the  rationalization  In  support  of  stepped-up 
military  aid  to  Cambodia,  an  operation  that 
has  been  officially  under  way  for  several  days. 
Skeptical  of  its  nature  and  worried  about  Its 
potential,  we  nevertheless  looked  for  no  more 
than  an  explanation  of  Its  extent  and  pur- 
pose and  perhaps  a  pledge  of  Its  limitation. 

What  we  also  got  was  the  bleak  news  that 
"thousands"  of  American  combat  troops  had 
Joined  with  South  Vietnamese  forces  In  a 
joint  attack  on  Communist  strongholds 
across  the  Cambodian  border,  northwest  of 
Saigon,  and  a  pledge  only  that  the  troops 
woxild  be  withdrawn  when  those  strongholds 
were  secured  from  the  enemy. 

We  find  this  revelation  Infinitely  dlscoiir- 
aglng,  no  less  so  because  the  President  at- 
tempted to  Justify  this  major  military  esca- 
lation and  new  territorial  commitment  In 
terms  that  have  become  all  too  familiar  to 
Americans  Jaded  by  their  country's  involve- 
ment In  a  bloody  and  costly  conflict  that 
began  as  long  ago  as  1954. 

It  la  the  Intransigence  of  the  enemy,  he 
said,  that  is  prolonging  that  Involvement 
today,  and  It  Is  the  "unacceptable  risk'*  the 
enemy  represents  to  our  remaining  troops 
that  now  has  led  to  this  further  extension  of 
that  Involvement.  The  President  gave  a  blunt, 
aggressive  Impression  In  his  brief  address, 
using  a  map  to  explain  his  fateful  decision 
to  augment  military  aid  to  Cambodia  with 
massive  ground  forces. 

It  Is  not  to  be  considered  an  Invasion,  he 
said,  but  rather  a  move  that  Is  "indispen- 
sable for  the  continuing  success"  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. When  the  Conununlst  sanctuaries 
across  the  border  have  been  cleaned  out,  the 
forces  win  be  withdrawn. 

If  we  concede  some  strategic  military  logic 
in  the  attempt  to  "clean  out"  enemy  con- 
centrations, the  more  pressing  questions 
would  seem  to  concern  the  amount  of  risk 
we  are  assuming  In  pursuing  the  enemy  Into 
another  country  and  committing  untold 
thousands  of  American  troops  to  the  opyera- 
tlon. 

If  the  goal  is  still  to  bring  the  boys  home, 
as  the  President  maintains,  It  seems  like 
stretching  logic  to  the  breaking  point  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  sucked  Into  another 
widening  of  the  war.  And  the  fact  that  our 
win  and  character  are  being  threatened,  as 
the  President  put  It,  and  not  our  power, 
scarcely  strengthens  that  logic. 

We  appreciate  the  reality  of  President  Nix- 
on's political  courage,  that  he  would  rather, 
aa  he  said,  be  a  one-term  president  who 
tvimed  out  to  be  right  In  his  decisions  than 
a  two-term  president  who  let  his  country 
down. 

In  sima,  we  murt  be  highly  skeptical  of 
this  new  extension  of  our  military  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia.  But  Uke  all  Amerl- 
c&aa  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  We  pray  that 
the  new  endeavors  are  as  limited  In  scope 
aa  the  President  expects  and  that  they  will 
protect  and  speed  ovu-  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam. 


While  waiting  for  the  results  of  this  stroke, 
we  would  hope  It  could  be  received  with  a 
minimum  of  political  partisanship  and  a 
maximum  of  the  national  vmlty  that  has 
brought  this  country  through  such  storms 
before. 


(Ppom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  May  2,  1970] 

Rekun  of  a  Bad  Dream — This  Time  in 

Cambodia 

First  the  arms  .  .  .  next  the  military  ad- 
visers .  .  .  then  the  troops. 

The  script  In  Cambodia  shockingly  Is  the 
same  as  the  story  In  Vietnam  In  the  days  of 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  We  can  hear  Lyndon 
Johnson  asking  Congress  for  $700  million  In 
1965  (this  year  the  war  will  cost  $17  billion) 
when  there  were  30,000  Americans  In  the 
Jungles  and  paddy  fields  and  saying:  "We 
have  no  desire  to  expand  the  conflict," 

Reading  yesterday  of  the  loss  of  the  first 
GI  on  official  duty  In  Cambodia  we  can  recall 
the  days  of  1963  when  the  death  of  a  single 
American  was  a  news  event  and  the  toll 
mounted  alarmingly  to  edghty. 

Then  as  now  the  host  government  opposed 
American  Involvement  at  first.  The  Vietnam 
government  urged  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican advisers.  Cambodia,  never  consulted  be- 
fore 8,000  U.S.  ground  troops  crossed  Its 
borders,  "vrtll  protest." 

So  a  nation  that  cannot  realize  Its  mis- 
takes Is  condemned  to  repeat  thetn.  This,  we 
regret  to  say.  Is  what  President  Nixon  has 
done  In  escalating  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Intrusion  of  Cambodia,  alongside 
Vietnamese  troops  only  lately  regarded  as 
shaky.  Is  described  as  temporary — to  clean 
out  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  com- 
mand posts  before  the  monsoon  season  be- 
gins later  In  May. 

But  large  bases  are  under  construction. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  national  policy 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  credibility  of  Nixon  policy  also  must 
fall  In  question.  Cambodia  has  been  a  neu- 
tral. It  wishes  to  remain  a  neutral.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
violated  that  neutrality.  So,  over  the  border, 
to  help  Cambodia  "defend  Its  neutrality." 

To  give  Mr.  Nixon  his  due,  he  Is  taking  a 
military  gamble  which  has  enormous  risks. 
If  It  falls  he  may  Indeed  became  "a  one-term 
President,"  If  it  succeeds  (whatever  success 
In  this  Instance  really  means)  he  will  have 
spent  more  Mood  and  treasure  In  the  Asian 
morass. 

For  most  of  Oongrees.  and,  we  believe, 
most  Americans  are  opposed  to  any  more 
military  ventures  In  Asia.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  p)eople  were  consulted.  American 
troops  are  engaged  In  yet  another  foreign 
country  without  a  declaration  of  war  against 
anybody. 

"I  promised  to  end  the  war,"  said  President 
Nixon  Thursday  night.  "I  shaU  keep  that 
promise.  I  promised  to  win  a  Jvist  peace.  I 
shall  keep  that  promise.  We  shall  avoid  a 
wider  war.  But  we  are  also  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  this  war." 

We  have  heard  It  all  before — endless  times. 
Sadly,  It  Is  not  Just  a  bad  dream:  It  Is  re«il- 
ity  In  all  Its  folly. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post] 
The  New  Casualty  List 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  In 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum.  The  ac- 
tion I  take  tonight  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
accomplish  that  goal.— President  Nixon, 
AprU  30. 

It  was  unclear  at  the  time  the  President 
made  that  declaration  how  expanding  a  war 
could  reduce  casualties  and  it  Is  even  more 
questionable  now.  Last  week  more  American 
combat  soldiers  were  killed  In  Southeast  Asia 
that  at  any  time  In  the  past  eight  months. 

The  figure  given  by  the  U.S.  Command 
was  168  men  lost.  Assuming  that  the  sudden 


increase  In  casualties  was  due  both  to  Cam- 
bodia and  to  related  counterattacks  In  Viet- 
nam— and  no  more  reasonable  explanations 
are  at  hand — the  President's  chief  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Invasion  Is  fading  fast. 

"To  protect  our  men"  was  the  stated  ob- 
jective. The  superficial  rationale  is  that  some 
sacrifice  now  will  avert  more  casualties  later. 
But,  In  truth,  there  Is  no  objective  way  of 
judging  how  many  men  are  being  "pro- 
tected." 

The  President  also  recalled  his  pledge  to 
withdraw  troops  and  asserted  firmly  that 
"they  are  coming  home."  But  that  is  In 
question  as  well.  Actually,  no  troops  are 
shipping  out  at  the  moment — as  the  Penta- 
gon acknowledges — and  there  are  3200  more 
men  In  Vietnam  than  there  were  a  month 
ago.  The  Administration  Is  committed  to 
withdrawing  150,000  over  the  next  year,  but 
that  promise  was  made  before  Cambodia,  and 
what  It  Is  worth  now  Is  painfully  uncertain. 
The  figures  that  have  Immediate  meaning 
are  the  casualty  statistics — endless,  and  In- 
tolerable. There  Is  surely  no  solace  In  the 
news  that  South  Vietnamese  casualties  were 
also  grimly  large. 

Echoes  of  the  Cambodian  Adventure 

1.  BACK  TO  "total  VICTORT" 

Now  "Operation  Total  Victory"  In  Cam- 
bodia has  been  accompanied  by  the  renewal 
of  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Raids 
more  extensive  than  any  undertaken  since 
the  air  war  was  largely  suspended  In  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  are  under  way,  officially  described 
as  "protective  reactions"  In  behalf  of  re- 
connalsance  missions.  In  short,  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  fire  at  planes  surveying 
their  territory,  the  wraps  are  off.  Who  knows 
what  other  semantic  ingenuities  may  be  de- 
vised to  camouflage  President  Nixon's  des- 
perate gamble  for  a  military  decision? 

Vice  President  Agnew,  asked  yesterday  on 
CBS'  Pace  the  Nation  why  the  great  bulk  of 
troops  participating  in  the  Cambodian  ex- 
pedition were  American  rather  than  South 
Vietnamese,  replied  solemnly  that  this  was 
consistent  with  our  effort  to  "keep  the  cas- 
ualties down."  He  also  said  we  must  concede 
that  we  cannot  win  a  "ground  war"  In  Asia. 
Next  question? 

We  are  living  in  a  nightmare  Interval  In 
which  truth  may  be  a  major  casualty  each 
hour  of  each  day.  Mr.  Agnew  said  confidently 
yesiterday  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
"quite  debilitated  and  decimated."  At  the 
moment  the  evidence  must  be  described  as 
no  more  convincing  than  it  was  when  the 
same  characterization  was  used  one,  two  and 
three  years  ago  by  those  pressing  for  an  in- 
vestment of  additional  manpower  and  mus- 
cle. 

All  that  Is  clear  Is  that  the  Nixon  "peace 
plan  "  has  proved  to  be  the  old  blueprint  of 
the  Pentagon  and  its  front-men  in  Saigon. 

It  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  we  can  Im- 
pose a  negotiated  surrender  on  Hanoi  with- 
out provoking  any  dangerous  escalation  by 
Peking  or  Moscow.  To  describe  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise  as  a  "minimal"  or  "limited" 
adventure  Is  to  play  cruel  games  with  reality. 

2.  THE  propaganda   MINISTRY 

Herbert  O.  Klein,  President  Nixon's  com- 
munications director,  professes  to  hear  only 
overwhelmingly  favorable  sounds  In  respmnse 
to  the  Cambodian  expedition.  He  says  a  "pri- 
vate poll"  ran  three  to  one  In  the  President's 
favor  and  that  mall,  telegram  and  telephone 
have  brought  wonderfully  affirmative  mes- 
sages. On  Capitol  Hill  there  are  wholly  dlf- 
ferent  reports,  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  for  example,  disclosing 
that  It  had  received  an  unprecedented  out- 
pouring of  wires  vsnth  an  8-1  ratio  condemn- 
ing the  U.S.  moves. 

Success,  John  F.  Kennedy  once  remarked, 
has  many  fathers,  and  failure  Is  an  orphan. 
No  public  opinion  verdict  can  be  decisive  at 
this  Juncture.  But  there  is  no  visible  dancing 


In  the  streets  and  there  are  many  evidences 
of  deep  apprehension.  In  this  connection  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  a  Harris  poll,  taken  short- 
ly before  Mr.  Nixon  acted,  and  released  to- 
day, showed  59  per  cent  opposed  to  any 
broader  involvement  in  Cambodia  or  Laos 
under  any  circumstances.  Were  the  fears  and 
war-weariness  expressed  In  that  survey  over- 
come by  the  President's  speech,  as  a  CBS  tele- 
phone poll — the  least  reliable  technique — 
now  partially  purports  to  find? 

Meanwhile,  Republican  Senate  leader  Hugh 
Scott,  whose  own  credibility  has  been  badly 
undermined  In  recent  days  by  his  insistence 
that  no  bombing  expansion  was  contem- 
plated. Is  lashing  out  against  the  media  for 
giving  too  much  "free  publicity"  to  "loud- 
mouths" crlUcal  of  the  President.  Does  he 
mean  Senator  Aiken  (R-Vt.),  whose  break 
with  the  Administration  has  received  widest 
attention?  Should  Sen.  Fulbrlght  be  required 
to  buy  time?  Is  there  a  new  drive  under  way 
to  make  the  networks  organs  of  government 
policy? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,   1970] 
Cambodian  Quagmire 

President  Nixon's  shocking  decision  to 
send  American  troops  Into  Oambodla  Im- 
mediately raises  the  question:  Can  they  get 
out? 

Withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  as  well  as 
Cambodia  Is  cited  by  the  President,  as  the 
chief  reason  for  plunging  deeper  Into  Indo- 
china. The  President's  own  rhetoric  Is  once 
again  ambiguous.  He  describes  the  American 
military  move  as  a  decision  "to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  trouble  .  .  .  cleaning  out  major 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong-occupded 
territories,  chese  sanctuaries  which  serve  as 
bases  for  attacks  on  both  Cambodia  and 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  in 
South  Vietnam." 

This  Is  hardly  a  limited  objective.  The 
sanctuary  areas  now  being  used  by  Viet- 
namese Communist  troops  In  Oambodla  are 
far  more  widespread  than  the  Fishhook  and 
Parrot's  Beak  areas  currently  under  allied 
attack.  Talk  of  a  six  to  eight-week  operation, 
combined  with  Presidential  language  that 
Indicates  an  effort  to  close  out  the  Oom- 
munist  sanctuaries  entirely,  strongly  sug- 
gests that  more  is  Intended  than  simply  to 
shore  up  the  Pnompenh  regime  and  deter 
fvirther  Communist  moves  against  It. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Vietnam  war  can  be  won  by  military  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia,  which  cannot  affect  In- 
filtration by  sea.  through  Laos  and  across 
the  demilitarized  2ione.  There  is  little  reason, 
furthermore,  to  believe  that  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  can  be  closed.  Similar  bases  have 
been  cleaned  out  repeatedly  within  South 
Vietnam  only  to  resume  activity  once  allied 
troops  withdrew;  such  operations  are  rarely 
attempted  now  in  South  Vietnam. 

To  pursue  the  objective  of  closing  down 
Cambodia  as  a  aanctuary  assures  a  prolonged 
Involvement  of  American  troops  and  their 
likely  entrapment  In  a  quagmire  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  In  South  Vietnam,  If  Hanoi 
responds  by  escalating  Its  own  Involvement 
there.  The  quicker  the  American  action  ^a,^^ 
terminated,  the  more  likely  It  Is  that  It  can 
be  terminated  at  a  time  of  American,  rather 
than  Communist,  choosing. 


COMPXTLSrVE    E^ALATION 

with  terrifying  speed  all  the  tragic  er- 
rors of  escalation  are  being  repeated  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Once  again  a  President 
elected  on  a  pledge  of  extricating  the 
United  States  from  the  Vietnamese  morass 
Is  embarked  on  a  delusive  quest  for  f>eace 
through  widening  the  war.  And  each  plunge 
down  that  road  to  disaster  Is  follov^red  post- 
haste by  another  and  still  another  In  a  dis- 
mal replay  of  the  futility  ushered  In  by  the 
Initial  escalation  after  Plelku  In  February 
1965. 


The  large-scale  air  attack  on  North  Viet- 
nam by  American  fighter-bombers  this  week. 
end  did  more  than  shatter  the  bombing  halt 
ordered  by  President  Johnson  eighteen 
months  ago.  Coming  Just  two  days  after  the 
assignment  of  American  troops  to  combat 
duty  In  Cambodia,  the  raid  made  it  plain 
that  the  Pentagon  Is  finding  a  receptive  ear 
at  the  White  House  for  Its  long  campaign 
to  strike  at  the  enemy  wherever  its  bases  and 
supply  lines  may  be. 

This  Is  a  "domino"  theory  In  reverse  In- 
volving limitless  risk  and  no  discernible  hope 
of  success — a  course  rejected  as  to  unpromis- 
ing even  at  the  height  of  the  Johnson  mili- 
tary expansion. 

Unquestionably,  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  encouraged  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are  so 
busy  with  their  mutual  animosities  that  they 
will  refrain  from  stepped-up  action  In  sup- 
port of  Hanoi  and  the  other  Communist  ele- 
ments In  Indochina. 

Yet  the  history  of  all  past  escalation  In 
this  area  has  been  that  It  stiffens  the  Com- 
mtinlst  win  to  resist,  pushes  up  the  death 
toll,  brings  no  serious  move  toward  the 
peace  table  and  drives  both  Moscow  and 
Peking  Into  more  vituperative  antl-Amerlcan 
positions. 

This  Is  a  two-way  process  of  gambling  with 
human  destiny.  Much  of  the  Inspiration  for 
the  President's  stance  In  Cambodia  obvi- 
ously derived  from  concern  that  Moscow's  In- 
creasing aggressiveness  In  the  Mideast 
stemmed  from  a  belief  that  the  United  States 
was  a  paper  tiger. 

What  makes  the  current  escalation  doubly 
dismaying  Is  Its  panicky  pace.  On  April  20, 
from  the  relaxed  setting  of  his  ocean-front 
refuge  at  San  Clemente,  President  Nixon 
gave  the  nation  a  reassuring  report  on  the 
prog^ress  of  Vietnam  I  zatlon  and  pacification. 
He  was  able  to  "say  with  confidence"  that 
both  processes  were  succeeding  so  well  that 
another  150.000  American  troops  could  be 
brought  borne. 

Ten  days  later  a  much  grimmer  President 
was  on  television  with  a  warning  that  the 
United  States  was  in  danger  of  battlefield 
humiliation  that  could  topple  it  Into  the 
status  of  a  second-rate  power.  Since  then 
the  area  and  extent  of  United  States  In- 
volvement have  broadened  so  rapidly  that 
even  the  defenders  of  the  Administration's 
course  have  been  left  tongue-tied. 

The  first  embarrassment  was  the  disclosure 
that  the  Government  Washington  seeks  to 
prop  up  In  Cambodia  was  among  the  last 
to  learn  that  American  forces  were  en  route 
to  mop  up  Communist  sanctuaries  there. 
Comp>arable  was  the  plight  of  such  Admin- 
istration stalwarts  as  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott  cut  adrift  with  White  Hcuse- 
insplred  statements  that  renewed  bombing  of 
the  North  was  a  remote  contingency  at  the 
very  time  a  hundred  American  planes  were 
dropl^g  bombs  across  the  demilitarized 
zone.  * 

The  defeat  in  the  Texas  Democratic  pri- 
mary of  Senator  Ralph  Yarl^ffough,  a  ^^^ii 
nam  dove,  will  no  doubt  be  taken  by  many 
around  the  President  as  evidence  of  popular 
approval  of  hiis  new  tough  line.  Mr.  Nixon,  by 
characterizing  far-out  elements  among  his 
campus  critics  as  "bums,"  already  has  pro- 
vided additional  fodder  for  fear  that  much 
of  this  sudden  militancy  In  Vietnam  stems 
from  a  desire  to  divert  attention  from  Infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  other  difficulties  as 
the  Congressional  election  moyes  into  high 
gear. 

The  need  In  the  conferences  the  President 
plans  to  hold  tomorrow  with  four  key  Con- 
gressional committees  Is  to  get  the  focus 
back  on  deceleration  of  a  war  that,  as  Vice 
President  Agnew  acknowledged  yesterday, 
the  United  States  cannot  hope  to'  win  and 
that  makes  Impossible  the  attainment  of 
urgent  national  goals.  Making  the  war  bigger 
Is  a  formula  for  calamity,  not  extrication. 
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CAUTION  IN  Cambodia 
Under  the  pressure  of  student  and  other 
protests.  Congressional  criticism  and  a 
worldwide  clamor.  President  Nixon  now  has 
given  the  nation  new  assurances  that  his 
Cambodian  Incursion  will  remain  limited 
in  duration  and  character  and.  most  Im- 
portant, will  not  be  repeated  later.  His  news 
conference  commitments  cannot  undo  all 
the  disastrous  consequences  at  home  and 
abroad  of  this  Ill-considered  adventure,  but 
they  do  open  the  possibility  of  limiting  the 
damage. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  promised  categorically  now 
to  start  withdrawing  American  troops  from 
Cambodia  tills  week  and  to  get  the  great 
majority  out  by  mid-June.  By  the  end  of 
June,  he  Is  pledged  to  remove  all  the  rest, 
including  the  American  advisers,  air  support 
and  logistical  aid  provided  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  In  Cambodia.  As  a  result,  he 
expects  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  with- 
draw at  approximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Nixon  acknowledged  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  re-establish  their  sanctuaries 
in  six  or  eight  months,  but  he  Indicated 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  .\rmy  then  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  alone.  Earlier, 
Mr.  Nixon  assured  Congress  tliat  American 
troops  would  not  penetrate  more  than  nine- 
teen miles  into  Cambodia  without  Congres- 
sional approval. 

All  these  assurances  are  designed  to  coun- 
ter the  country's  fear  of  becoming  bogged 
do^-n  In  an  expanded  war  that  would  Impede 
and  perhaps  reverse  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  That  fear  Is  not  limited  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  critics.  Some  of  his  highest  ad- 
visers opposed  the  Cambodian  decision.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers,  on  April  23.  told  a 
Congressional  subcommittee  In  closed  ses- 
sion; "We  recognize  that  If  we  escalate  and 
we  get  Involved  In  Cambodia  with  our 
ground  troops,  that  our  whole  program  [of 
Vletnamizatlon  and  American  withdrawal] 
Is  defeated.  .  .  ." 

Despite  such  advice.  Mr.  Nixon  evidently 
decided  to  Invade  Cambodia  and  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  to  respond  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  Communist  test  of  American  "will 
and  character"  In  the  Middle  East  as  well  as 
Southeast  Asia.  But  Indochina  Is  a  poor 
place  for  such  demonstrations,  as  the  sorry 
history  of  Vietnam  has  shown. 

Instead  of  reinforcing  American  "credi- 
bility" In  the  world,  the  escalating  Vietnam 
Involvement  undermined  it  by  arotislng  a 
tide  of  anti-war  and  neo- Isolationist  senti- 
ment In  the  United  States.  Cambodia  prom- 
isee to  do  the  same. 

The  course  of  wisdom  now.  In  addition  to 
terminating  the  Invasion  quickly.  Is  to  re- 
sume vigorous  efforts  to  negotiate  a  solution 
in  Paris  or  elsewhere.  Neither  Moscow  nor 
Hanoi  has  rejected  outright  the  French  pro- 
posal of  a  new  Geneva  conference. 

President  Nixon  himself  signaled  last 
month  that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  lim- 
ited Communist  use  of  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuary In  preference  to  a  wider  war.  A  return 
to  this  policy  might  facilitate  the  reactiva- 
tion of  negotiations  In  one  of  the  several 
areas  the  President  mentioned  during  his 
Friday  night  press  conference. 

Meanwhile,  reassertlon  by  Congreas  of  Its 
responsible  role  In  the  war-making  process 
would  help  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
American  constitutional  system  and  rein- 
force President  Nixon's  pledgee  of  disen- 
gagement. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dl^atch,  May  14, 

1970] 

And  Now  Caubodiakizatton? 

Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South 

Vietnam  has  never  been  lacking  In  gall,  but 

he  outdid  himself  In  dropping  into  Oambodla 

to  announce  that  his  army  expects  to  stay 

there  a  long  time.  Wearing  a  black  flying  suit 

adorned  with  silver  stars,  Ky  held  forth  about 


the  Saigon  military's  plans  to  remain  In 
Cambodia  until  the  feeble  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment has  the  strength  to  fight  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  by  Itaelf.  This  means 
never. 

The  Vietnamese  (all  of  themt  and  the 
Cambodians  have  been  deadly  enemies  for 
centuries,  and  even  now  the  Cambodians  are 
driving  Vietnamese  civilian  residents  out  of 
the  country;  many,  who  have  lived  In  Cam- 
bodia for  years,  have  been  slaughtered.  The 
Cambodian  army  has  Just  about  enough 
strength  to  do  this  sort  of  Job.  It  Is  said  that 
as  many  as  500.000  Vietnamese  may  be 
exp»elled. 

The  South  Vietnamese  military  were  swept 
Into  Cambodia  by  the  American  troops  who 
suddenly  Invaded  the  country  tvi-o  weeks  ago. 
President  Nixon  says  all  Americans  will  be 
out  by  the  end  of  June.  Ky's  troops  can  easily 
manage  the  ludicrous  Cambodian  army  If  It 
should  try  to  cause  trouble,  so  It  appears  that 
the  Americans  have  handed  over  Csunbodlans 
to  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Vietnamese.  Of 
course,  there  are  also  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  troops  In  Cambodia,  and  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Ky's  followers  can 
stand  up  to  them. 

An  Interesting  situation  may  be  develop- 
ing. Not  long  ago  President  Thleu  of  South 
Vietnam  said  it  would  take  the  Communists 
only  a  few  months  after  the  American  depar- 
ture to  regain  all  the  ground  they  have  lost 
in  Cambodia  due  to  the  American  Invasion, 
So  what  does  this  mean  for  Ky's  occupation 
force  (or  was  Ky  only  talking  through  his 
black  baseball  cap)?  Ky's  talk  means  Cam- 
bodlanizatlon,  and  It  will  not  work  any  more 
than  Mr.  Nixon's  Vletnamizatlon  will  work. 
And  If.  say  In  July,  the  South  Vietnamese 
start  to  take  a  licking  in  Cambodia,  will  the 
Americans  run  back  in  to  save  them? 

Not  if  Congress  denies  the  Administration 
funds  for  military  operations  In  Cambodia;  It 
is  a  powerful  argument  for  passage  of  the 
cut-off  resolution  pending  In  the  Senate. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee,  May  2, 

1970] 
NixoK  Tries  Btrr  Fails  To  Jtjstctt  His  Es- 
calation or  THE  War  in  Southeast  Asia 

President  Richard  Nixon  was  more  emo- 
tional than  logical  In  his  nationwide  defense 
of  his  Indefensible  expansion  of  American 
military  Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

His  arguments  were  specious,  flag-waving 
and  nothing  can  obscure  the  fact  Nixon 
has  escalated  the  Vietnam  war,  that  he  has 
compounded  the  folly  of  South  Vietnam,  that 
he  has  taken  an  action  directly  contrary 
to  the  whole  implication  of  his  campaign 
promises. 

Manifestly  the  generals  have  made  Nixon 
a  captive,  albeit  a  willing  one,  who  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  hawkish  toward  the 
war.  Nixon  completely  disregarded  the  les- 
sons which  he  should  have  learned  from  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

In  a  guerrilla  war,  the  enemy  merely  falls 
back  when  moved  stgalnst,  disperses  and 
regroups  again.  This  undoubtedly  will  be 
the  response  of  the  Communists  to  American 
Invasion  of  Cambodia,  unless  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  stay  In  Its 
enlarged  battlefleld  Indefinitely. 

America  now  has  two  nations  from  which 
to  withdraw.  Moreover,  Nixon  recognized  the 
danger  of  his  action  when  he  warned  anv 
power  which  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Red.s 
that  America  stood  ready  to  retaliate  with 
proper  responses.  This  was  a  warning  to  Red 
China  and  proved  Nixon  Is  reapplying  the  old 
theme  of  brinkmanship  so  closely  related  to 
the  name  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poeter  DiiUes. 

With  star-spangled  rhetoric  Nixon  sought 
to  Invest  this  nation's  Southeast  Asian  mis- 
adventure with  a  high  moral  content  It  never 
has  had.  He  donned  the  toga  of  aelf-rtght- 
eotisness  when  he  said  he  would  rather  be  a 


one-time  president  than  let  American  sol- 
diers and  morality  be  forfeited. 

Emphasizing  this  theme,  Nixon  likened  the 
American  move  In  Cambodia  to  the  two 
world  wars  and  to  the  Korean  War.  The 
fact  is.  America's  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  almost  uniquely  departs  from  its  roles 
In  the  wars  he  mentioned.  It  lacks  the  legi- 
timacy of  congressional  sanction;  It  Is  not  a 
war  for  principle,  unless  one  equates  the 
autocratic  government  In  Saigon  with  dem- 
ocracy; It  does  not  further  American  in- 
terests  and  safety,  Just  the  opposite. 

Nixon  merely  defended  discredited  brink- 
manship and  escalation. 

The  whole  mess  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  stunningly  worsened. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  1970] 
The  New  "Low  Profile"  Approach  in 

Cambodia 
Prom  the  very  beginning  of  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  we  have  rested  our  case  on  the 
sanctity  of  frontiers:  North  Vietnam  had 
mt-oded  South  Vietnam,  we  argued,  so  It  was 
aggression  pure  and  simple.  Prom  this  flowed 
our  right  to  come  to  Saigon's  aid.  and  bomb 
the  North  and  all  the  rest.  When  North 
Vietnamese  troops  begtin  In  recent  weeks  to 
menace  the  new  government  In  Cambodia, 
the  refrain  was  the  same;  the  White  House 
wasted  no  time  calling  It  "a  foreign  Invasion" 
and  never  mind  that  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia had  been  a  fact  of  life  which  we  had 
accepted,  without  doing  anything  about  it, 
for  several  years. 

So  now,  because  we  don't  like  the  turn  of 
events  in  Cambodia,  we  have  lent  ourselves, 
with  combat  support  and  moral  backing,  to 
a  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  that  coun- 
try, without  the  slightest  evidence  that  this 
suoport  has  been  requested  by  Pnom  Penh. 
This  Is  a  stupefying  development,  which 
makes  you  wonder  where  in  the  world  this 
Nixon  crowd  was  when  we  were  working  our 
was  insidiously  Into  the  Vletam  War?  Does 
nobody  In  this  administration  remember  how 
that  scenario  went:  first,  try  it  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  f  ARVN) .  with  Amer- 
ican advisers  and  American  equipment  and 
American  encouragement,  and  then  if  it 
doesn't  do  it.  throw  in  air  support,  and  then. 
If  that  doesn't  work.  American  combat  troops. 
Call  it  temporary,  of  course,  something  quick 
and  surgical  to  buy  time  until  our  allies  can 
pull  themselves  together  and  go  It  alone.  If 
this  administration  can't  remember  how  It 
went  before.  It  ought  to  consider  the  posslbil- 
cy  that  a  lot  of  people  do — that  we  have  been 
conned,  once,  by  experts  and  that  there  are 
a  lot  pf  people,  ns  the  reaction  In  the  Senate 
yesterday  plainly  suggests,  who  are  In  no 
mood  to  be  conned  again. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  th&t  there  Is  some- 
thing to  this  that  we  haven't  been  told  In 
the  communique  from  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, announcing  the  ARVN  drive  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  also  the  American  collaboration 
In  It.  with  military  advisers,  helicopters  and 
air  support.  The  President  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  tonight  In  his  television 
address  Just  what  there  Is  about  this  adven- 
ture which  distinguishes  it  from  the  follies 
of  the  past.  For  it  Is  difficult,  on  the  basis 
of  what  Saigon  has  said,  and  what  the  Pen- 
tagon has  confirmed,  to  find  any  quarrel 
with  Senator  Mansfield's  assessment:  "Cam- 
bodia is  a  whole  new  ball  gsme.  If  we  be- 
come Involved  directly  or  Indirectly,  It  be- 
comes a  general  Indochina  war." 

Since  we  obviously  have  become  Involved, 
not  only  Indirectly  but  directly,  It  certainly 
gives  every  appearance  of  being  a  step  toward 
a  "general  Indochina  war."  And  the  hard 
questions  come  Immediately  to  mind.  Why. 
and  why  now.  of  all  times,  when  we  are 
supp>06ed  to  be  paring  commitments  and 
scaling  down  Involvements  and  oonoentrat- 
Ing  on  Vletnamlzlng  Vietnam?  The  obvious 
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argument  is  that  this  will  remove  a  great 
thorn  in  our  Vietnam  effort  and  thereby 
hasten  our  exit  from  the  scene — or  at  least 
prevent  It  from  being  delayed.  That  is  what 
we  were  told  about  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  it  is  no  more  believable  in 
this  instance.  For  one  thing,  we  would  need 
far  better  evidence  than  anybody  has  offered 
In  advance  of  this  decision  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  clear  out  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary;  still  less  is  there  any  evidence 
that  they  can  keep  it  cleared  out.  Even  if 
they  could,  what  Is  to  stop  the  North  Viet- 
namese, in  the  meantime,  from  turning 
around  and  giving  their  full  attention  to 
the  subjugation  of  Oambodia?  And  where 
does  this  end,  if  not  In  an  ever-increasing 
effort  to  make  good  on  Mr.  Ronald  Zlegler's 
ambiguous  implication  that  we  suddenly 
have  an  obligation  to  keep  Cambodia  neu- 
tral and  out  of  Communist  control? 

FVankly  it  did  not  occur  to  us.  when  the 
President  fljst  announced  his  new,  "low  pro- 
file" approach  to  foreign  policy  tliat  its  first 
real  application  would  come  In  the  form  of 
active  American  collaboration  in  a  South 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia.  But  we 
are.  perhaps,  getting  ahead  of  things;  we 
await  the  President's  explanation  tonight  of 
what  Is  new.  let  alone  even  remotely  prom- 
Ulng,  about  this  policy. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  15.  1970J 
Cambodia  Afti»  June 

Some  of  the  blurred  edges  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
pledge  to  take  "all  Americans  of  all  kinds. 
Including  advisers  .  .  .  out  of  (Cambodia)  by 
the  end  of  June"  are  beginning  to  come  Into 
focus.  The  clearer  view  Is  not  entirely  re- 
assuring. Essentially,  what  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Laird  have  said  this  week  In  amplifica- 
tion of  the  President's  withdrawal  commit- 
ment Is  that,  while  ground  troops  will  be 
removed  from  Cambodia  by  the  set  deadline, 
the  United  States  maintains  the  option  of 
using  Its  own  air  and  naval  arms  there  and 
df  supporting  later  forays  by  military  units 
^  South  Vietnam. 

';  One  can  appreciate  why  the  administration 
I'would  not  wish  to  tell  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
'cong,  from  the  rooftops  as  it  were,  that  11 
only  they  will  keep  their  heads  down  In  Cam- 
bodia for  six  more  weeks,  they  will  never  be 
bothered  again.  Ambiguity  has  an  obvious 
military  utility.  Yet  at  a  certain  point  In  the 
American  people's  rising  ferment,  the  rea- 
sons for  keeping  the  enemy  guessing  but 
against  the  claims  of  Americans  to  be  In- 
formed Eind  reassured  about  their  own  gov- 
ernment's policy.  After  everything  that  has 
happened  in  the  last  few  weeks,  is  there  still 
an  argument  about  where  the  priority  lies? 

Perhaps  these  simple  things  should  be  said 
about  the  Cambodian  Intervention.  First,  it 
Involves  combat  In  another  sovereign  state, 
a  fact  not  altered  by  the  use  of  airplanes  or 
ships  or  allies  rather  than  ground  troops. 
Second,  the  crltlcality  of  further  operations 
in  Cambodia,  as  opp>osed  to  their  conven- 
ience, remains  to  be  demonstrated,  the  more 
so  as  the  current  Intervention  Is  claimed  to 
be  a  success.  Third,  such  further  operations 
confirm  precisely  the  fears  of  those  who  sus- 
pected from  the  start  that  Intervention  In 
Cambodia  could  not  be  swift  and  "surgical." 
That  Is  Just  what  "a  wider  war"  means. 

Saigon's  policy  is  espedaUy  disturbing. 
The  Thleu-Ky  leadership  Is  broadcasting 
loudly  that  it  Intends  to  fight  on  in  Oam- 
bodia after  June  30;  Mr.  Ky  speaks  wistfully 
of  recapturing  a  town  fully  80  miles  beyond 
Phnom  Penh.  But  observers  on  the  scene 
wonder  how  long  a  rekindling  of  traditional 
Vietnamese-Cambodian  animosities  can  be 
avoided,  if  Saigon's  strikes  go  on.  Another 
worry  is  that  South  Vietnamese  units,  if  de- 
prived after  June  30  of  their  customary  ex- 
tensive American  support,  may  get  Into  trou- 
ble so  deep  that  pressure  on  the  United 
States  to  rescue  them  will  overwhelm  the 
discretion  evident  now.  The  administration's 


commitment  to  the  Thleu-Ky  government  la 
large.  It  is  by  building  up  its  military  prow- 
ess that  Mr.  Nixon  hopes  to  allow  troop 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  to  go  forward. 
Yet  surely  that  commitment  does  not  require 
the  administration  to  license  Saigon  to  fight 
a  proxy  war  in  a  third  country. 

With  some  apprehension,  we  note  reports 
that  a  good  part  of  the  Nixon  pwllcy  in  Cam- 
bodia is  being  based  on  estimates  of  what 
the  American  public  will  stand  for.  Use  of 
airplanes,  ships  and  South  Vietnamese,  it  Is 
suggested,  may  not  make  outrage  brim  over, 
the  way  the  use  of  ground  troops  did.  This 
is,  in  our  view,  a  very  chancy  basis  for  pol- 
icy-making. It  literally  asks  for  policy  to  be 
made  in  the  streets.  If  students  and  others 
dismayed  by  the  war  come  to  believe  that 
mass  protest  is  the  only  deterrent  Mr.  Nixon 
will  honor,  then  the  evidence  of  the  last 
three  weeks  plainly  Is  that  the  protesters  will 
accept  that  challenge.  Domestic  peace  as  well 
as  International  sense  argues  for  limiting 
the  intervention  in  Cambodia,  before  June  30 
and  after. 

Cambodia:  Home  Truth  and  First  Principles 

"I  know  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors  to  aid  the  enemy."  Senator  GrlfBn 
said  the  other  day  and.  in  that  gentle  way 
politicians  have  of  sticking  a  shiv  into 
each  other,  he  went  on:  "Of  course,  it  is  not. 
But  It  does  aid  the  enemy  when  we  tie  the 
It  does,  and  so  here  we  go  again,  with  the 
hands  of  the  Commander  In  Chief."  Well  so 
same  pious.  sp>eclous  arguments,  reflecting 
the  same  (presumed)  Innocence  of  the  kind 
of  struggle  we  have  been  engaged  in  for  five 
years,  the  same  unwillingness  to  face  the  im- 
plications of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
limited  war,  and  the  consequent  Incapacity 
to  talk  about  It  in  honest  terms. 

We  begin  by  calling  it  limited  and  then 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  define  a  limit  we 
call  that  "aiding  the  enemy  "  or  worse — we 
are  told  that  this  or  that  inhibition  vrtll  en- 
danger American  lives.  Of  course  it  will; 
that  risk  Is  inherent  in  a  limited  war;  if 
economy  of  life  had  been  our  paramount 
concern,  we  would  have  fought  this  war  in  a 
far  different,  faster,  and  more  efficient  way. 
and  at  the  risk  of  a  far  wider  confilct — or 
not  fought  it  at  all.  It  is  therefore  tempting 
to  write  this  off  to  Ignorance  or  the  rhetoric 
of  political  debate,  to  leave  Senator  Griffin 
at  Valley  Forge,  as  it  were,  with  General 
Washington — except  for  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  llmtled  war  is  central  to  the  cur- 
rent Senate  effort  to  exert  greater  Influence 
over  war  policy.  On  the  off  chance  of  Illumi- 
nating the  on-going  debate,  let  us  return  to 
a  few  easily  forgotten  home  truths  and  first 
principles: 

The  word  limited,  as  applied  to  our  Viet- 
nam mission,  means  Just  that:  '  confiiied 
within  limits;  characterized  by  enforceable 
limitations  upon  the  scope  or  exercise  of 
powers."  It  modifies.  It  this  Instance,  not  Just 
the  manner  in  which  a  war  is  conducted  but 
the  objectives — the  realistic  outcome  and  the 
predictable  gains — which  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  as  a  result  of  the  limitations  on  the 
way  It  has  been  waged,  unless  you  believe 
that  a  reduced  Investment  can  produce  the 
same  rettxrn. 

Thus,  we  have  always  fought  this  war  with 
our  hands  tied.  We  have  not  invaded  or  tried 
to  conquer  North  Vietnam.  We  did  not  try 
to  flatten  that  country  with  one  swift  and 
terrible  bombing  blow,  although  presumably 
we  could  have.  Neither  did  we  attack  Hanoi's 
chief  suppliers,  Russia  and  China;  it  was 
not  thought  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  World 
War  m.  So  we  have  always  fought  the  hard 
way  and  taken  and  tolerated  more  casualties 
than  we  would  have  otherwise,  and  while  this 
is  not  a  pleasant  thought,  it  is  a  fact.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  to  say  that  a  bombing 
halt  would  tie  one  hand  behind  his  back — 
until  he  saw  a  purpose  in  halting  the  bomb- 
ing   and,    understandably,    stopped    talking 


that  way.  He  did  not  sweep  into  Laos  or  across 
the  DMZ  or  into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Nixon,  of  course,  has  swept  Cambodia; 
but  in  the  process  he  has  produced  such  a 
political  trauma  at  home  that,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  he  has  foreclosed  his  doing 
It  again.  He  has  tied  his  hands,  or  one  hand, 
or  another  hand  (you  will  p>ercelve  how  gro- 
tesque this  image  can  become)  and  this  time 
the  knots  look  p>ermanent;  as  McGeorge 
Bundy  observed  last  week  "the  appeal  to  the 
escalator  has  been  ended  by  the  mass  reaction 
of  Americans  in  (the)  last  fortnight." 

And  yet,  the  administration  continues  to 
threaten  the  sternest  measures  if  the  enemy 
does  anything  to  interfere  with  "Vletnam- 
izatlon" and  our  orderly  withdrawal,  and 
those  in  the  Senate  who  would  merely  ratify 
the  President's  public  eschewal  of  fxirther 
Cambodian  incursions  are  being  told  by  the 
Republican  leadership  that  they  are  "aiding 
the  enemy."  The  President,  meanwhile, 
promises  withdrawal,  on  the  one  hand,  whiie 
continuing  to  project  the  prospect  of  a  "Jufit 
peace"  as  our  fixed  objective  while  up  in  the 
Senate,  his  critics  draft  a  timetable  for  our 
departure  and  call  It  "an  amendment  to  end 
the  war." 

What  the  Senate  sponsors  of  this  particular 
measure  really  mean,  of  course,  is  an  end  to 
our  participation  in  the  war;  they  can  prom- 
ise no  more.  What  the  President  really 
means  .  .  .  who  knows? — we  do  not  yet 
have  the  habit  of  plain  talk  about  this  war. 
And  because  we  are  not  likely  to  work  our 
way  out  of  It  until  we  do  begin  to  talk  about 
it  In  real  terms,  there  is  a  strong  argument 
for  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. In  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  White 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate.  Our  most  urgent 
need  now  is  not  so  much  a  prohibition  im- 
posed upon  the  President  as  a  start  towards 
a  common  understanding  of  all  the  limits 
imposed  upon  all  concerned  by  a  strategy  of 
limited  war. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  24.  1970| 
The  ViETNAMizATiON  OP  Cambodia 

The  Nixon  administration's  plan  to  Vlet- 
namlze  Cambodia — to  support  ongoing 
ground  warfare  there  by  South  Vietnamese 
and  other  Asians  after  American  troopis  leave 
next  month — is  risky  and  wrongheaded.  Par 
from  It  being  a  "mistake"  to  set  a  timetable 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  as  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  said  Friday,  it  is  a  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to  grant  Saigon  what 
sounds  too  much  like  an  unrestricted  hunt- 
ing license  in  a  foreign  country.  This  is  the 
essence  of  a  wider  war,  all  the  more  disturb- 
ing for  coming  at  a  time  when  the  setting 
of  limits  should  be  the  key  to  p>ollcy. 

Whatever  can  be  said  for  Saigon's  right  to 
make  occasional  raids  against  Cambodian 
water  sanctuaries,  nothing  can  be  said  for  a 
continuing  presence.  Such  a  presence  Invites 
Saigon  to  get  in  over  Its  head  and  then  to 
cry  for  an  American  rescue.  It  will  surely 
tempt  the  Communists  to  make  as  much 
trouble  as  they  can  in  vacated  areas  back  in 
South  Vietnam,  with  one  likely  consequence 
being  a  slowdown  in  American  troop  with- 
drawals. It  encourages  Saigon  to  assert  what 
many  Cambodians  fear  are  its  traditional 
ethnic  and  territorial  ambitions  or,  at  least, 
to  draw  Washington  more  deeply  into  the 
Cambodian  whirlpool.  If  one  accepts  the 
administration's  own  claims  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  its  Cambodian  venture,  in  terms  of 
supplies  captured  and  sanctuaries  spmiled, 
then  the  Justification  for  a  continuing  Viet- 
namese presence  reduces  to  nearly  zero. 

But  that  the  administration  supyposedly  Is 
encouraging  other  Asians,  such  as  Thais  and 
Indonesians,  to  Join  military  operations  In 
Cambodia  Is  a  develop>ment  with  several  puz- 
zling aspects.  Troubled  as  we  are  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Intervention,  we  ordinarily  would 
welcome  Asian  initiatives  to  come  to  Saigon's 
aid.  The  more  the  Asian  governments  co- 
operate   with    each    other    the    better    the 
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chances  of  the  United  States'  withdrawing 
and  of  the  region's  moving  forward  on  Its 
own.  Yet  for  such  an  operation  to  have  the 
best  opportunity  for  success,  It  must  be  seen 
as  an  Asian  one"  The  United  States  may  help 
an  Asian  regional  defense  effort  and  enter- 
tain hope  for  It.  But  as  soon  as  Washington 
invests  Its  own  prestige  In  that  effort  and 
takes  on  responsibility  for  Its  effectiveness, 
then  the  whole  dreary  cycle  of  American 
over-reaction  and  Asian  under-performance 
will  have  begun  again.  For  the  administra- 
tion to  Insist  that  every  Asian  exercise  In 
collective  security  represents  an  unfolding 
of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  is  gratultoj;is  and 
probably  harmful  too.  *^ 

U  the  sanctuaries  m  Cambodia  really  have 
been  spoiled  so  spectacularly  as  administra- 
tion spokesmen  say.  then  the  United  States 
has  no  further  appropriate  business  there; 
not  In  supporting  the  Lon  Nol  government, 
not  In  sponsoring  Saigon's  or  Bangkok's  de- 
signs on  Cambodla_not  in  doing  anything 
which  makes  that  #tihappy  land  more  of  a 
ml'.ltarv  and  political  cockpit  than  it  already 
Is.  The  United  States  has  no  obligations  to 
Cambodia,  nor  should  It  take  any  on.  Cam- 
bodia Is  the  wrong  place  for  the  United  States 
to  be  Investing  Its  own  military  or  diplomatic 
resources,  and  this  Is  the  wrong  time. 

The  American  purpose  ought  to  be  to  re- 
turn Its  and  Its  allies"  focus  to  Vietnam.  Pre- 
sumably this  was  Mr.  Nixon's  intention  on 
May  8  when  he  declared.  "I  would  expect 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  come  out 
approximately  at  the  same  time  that  we  do, 
because  when  we  come  out  our  logistical  sup- 
port and  air  support  will  come  out  with 
them."  The  President  was  offering  himself 
good  advice. 

THE   FLOOD   OT    MAIL    AGAINST  THB    WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Nixon  dispatched  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  in  late  April,  I 
have  received  tens  of  thosuands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  against  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  in  general 
and  Vietnam  in  particular.  Some  of  these 
communications  reflect  anger  against 
our  mindless  military  involvements  In 
far-off  places.  Others  reflect  sadness  at 
the  tarnishing  of  our  Nation's  reputa- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  war.  Others  reflect 
a  poignant  personal  feeling  of  despair 
that  the  Nation  will  ever  right  itself. 
But  all  are  wTltten  with  a  determina- 
tion that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made 
to  end  the  war  in  that  spirit  which  Sen- 
ator Carl  SchUTZ  captured  in  the  19th 
Century  when  he  said: 

Oiir  country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  put 
right. 

These  letters  and  telegrams  to  which 
I  refer  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  share  some  with 
my  colleagties.  that  I  have  received  from 
Idaho.  I  withhold  the  names,  because  I 
have  not  had  time  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  writers  to  place  their  letters 
In  the  Record. 

A  15-year-old  boy,  in  writing  me,  ex- 
presses an  analysis  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
war  that  adults  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late. He  wrote: 

On  the  (TV)  show,  you  stated  many  young 
boys  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  flght,  he 
writes.  I'm  15,  which  makes  me  one  of  them. 
I  know  how  It  feels  to  hear  so  many  men 
were  killed  today,  thinking,  soon  It  could 
be  me.  It  Is  not  dying  I'm  afraid  of,  but 
knowing  I  died  In  vain.  There  is  no  real 
cause  to  die  for.  In  World  War  n,  it  was 
different,  for  Japan  had  bombed  our  sou. 
Then  there  was  Hitler  in  Germany  and  the 


death  of  so  many  Jews.  But  in  Vlet-Nam? 
Nothing.  No  real  outstanding  cause. 

A  second  correspondent  writes: 

All  of  Soda  Springs  would  like  to  see  the 

war  In  Cambodia  ended.  Bring  all  the  boys 

home. 

Still  a  third  urges ; 

Please  put  every  effort  possible  Into  lead- 
ing our  country  Into  complete  withdrawal 
from  Vlet-Nam  and  Cambodia  so  that  peace 
can  become  a  reality.  All-out  war  Is  not  desir- 
able, but  neither  Is  slow  military  withdrawal 
which  leaves  many  soldiers  on  active  duty 
with  lltUe  protection,  or  the  closure  of  our 
colleges.  Interrupted  educations,  or  deaths 
on  campus. 

A  young  man  writes: 

Being  of  the  younger  generation  (23)  I 
feel  that  you  do  represent  the  younger  gen- 
eration In  our  stand  In  the  current  crisis 
in  the  Indo-Chlna  War  as  it  Is  now  always 
called. 

A  high-school  student  at  Mountain 
Home,  shares  my  view  when  he  states; 

I  have  a  great  fear  that  the  Cambodia 
situation  will  end  up  just  like  Vietnam.  I 
feel  we  shouldn't  be  there,  but  I  know  dem- 
onstrations will  be  of  no  vise.  So  I  write  to 
you.  ...  All  that  Is  coming  of  the  war  U 
many  grieving  families  .  .  . 

And  from  another: 

Apparently  our  executive  branch  has  for- 
gotten about  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people.  To  cut  off  their  funds  must  be  the 
only  language  the  Administration  under- 
stands. At  least  the  voice  of  the  people  has 
no  effect  in  ending  this  madness. 

The  impact  of  the  war  on  oiu-  young 
has  gravely  concerned  me  and  still  an- 
other Idaho  correspondent  agrees: 

It  frightens  me  when  I  see  young  Ameri- 
cans so  disillusioned  about  their  coimtry.  We 
must  remember  that  In  a  very  few  years 
these  young  people  will  be  part  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  they 
win  be  "silent,"  If  theU  government  Ignores 
them  now  ...  I  salute  those  of  you  who 
have  put  your  political  careers  on  the  line 
In  an  attempt  to  end  this  fiasco.  You  are 
the  true  American  patriots. 

Finally,  I  want  to  share  one  more  let- 
ter written  by  an  Idahoan  who  remem- 
bers that  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
braved  fierce  controversy  bordering  on 
insurrection  in  order  to  withdraw  his 
beloved  Prance  from  a  wrong  commit- 
ment in  Algeria.  This  correspondent 
writes: 

France  withdrew  and  as  someone  said, 
•  She  didn't  fall  Into  the  sea." 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  letters  from 
which  I  have  quoted  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch:  Two  years  ago  I 
campaigned  for  you  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  After 
watching  you  tonlte  on  "To  End  the  War",  I 
know  every  mmute  of  campaigning  was 
worth   It.  I  support  your  views  entirely. 

On  the  show,  you  stated  many  young  boys 
will  soon  be  old  enough  to  flght.  I'm  15, 
which  makes  me  one  of  them.  I  know  how 
It  feels  to  hear  so  many  men  were  killed 
today,  thinking,  soon  It  could  be  me.  It  Is 
not  dying  I'm  afraid  of,  but  knowing  I  died 
in  vain.  There  Is  no  real  cause  to  die  for. 
In  World  War  11.  It  was  different,  for  Japan 
had  bombed  our  soil.  Then  there  was  Hitler 
In  Germany  and  the  death  of  so  many  Jews. 


But  In  Vlet-Nam?  Nothing.  No  real  outstand- 
ing cause.  Men  don't  leave  for  Vlet-Nam  with 
a  pat  on  the  back  and  full  support,  but 
division  and  hatred  to  send  them  off.  Those 
same  men  cannot  say  they  will  die  so  N. 
Vlet-Nam  will  not  Invade  Southeast  Asia, 
for  we  don't  know  what  they  will  or  would 
do.  And  how  about  the  P.O.W.'s.  Instead  of 
saving  our  men  In  North  Vlet-Nam,  we  are 
sending  more  men  Into  Cambodia.  Is  this 
the  road  to  peace?  Certainly  not. 

This  Is  more  of  an  emotional  letter  than 
a  logical  one.  But  our  country  is  emotionally 
divided,  and  the  war  certainly  Is  not  a  logi- 
cal one.  I  am  sending  a  dollar  to  help  you. 
I  thank  you.  Senator  for  speaking  out.  It's 
about  time.  In  a  Joint  effort  of  the  people  and 
the  Congress,  we  can  end  this  war.  We  must 
end  It  or  our  country  may  not  be  around 
to  celebrate  Its  200th  birthday. 

Dear  Frank:  We  have  no  way  to  ade- 
quately express  to  you  and  the  other  great 
leaders  in  the  Senate  for  your  leadership  In 
trying  to  end  the  war  In  Asia.  The  television 
program  was  Impressive  and  I  believe  that 
It  will  make  a  tremendous  Impact  on  public 
opinion.  We  are  sending  a  contribution  to 
Support  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 


Senator  Prank  Church:  All  of  Soda 
Springs  would  like  to  see  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia ended.  Bring  all  the  boys  home.  I  had 
three  grandsons  over  there.  They  should  put 
this  Important  question  to  a  vote  from  all 
the  people.  We  are  not  gaining,  only  losing. 

Dear  Sir:  With  deep  feeling  we  write  to 
you  regarding  America's  Involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  and  Cambodia.  As  parents  of  two 
daughters  and  a  son  on  two  college  camp- 
uses, we  feel  we  have  a  great  deal  at  stake 
and   must  expreea  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  deaths  of  those  four  students  at  Kent 
University  Is  a  direct  result  of  this  military 
action.  How  much  longer  can  we  ignore  the 
advice  of  military  leaders  but  listen  to  polit- 
ical leaders  in  the  Indochina  confrontation? 

Please  put  every  effort  possible  Into  lead- 
ing our  country  Into  complete  withdrawal 
from  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  so  that  peace 
can  become  a  reality.  All  out  war  Is  not  de- 
sirable, but  neither  is  slow  military  with- 
drawal which  leaves  many  soldiers  on  active 
duty  with  little  protection,  or  the  closure 
of  our  ooUeges,  mterrupted  education,  or 
deaths  on  oampus. 

It  seems  that  our  world  must  learn  to 
love  persons  enough  to  say,  "I  will  not  harm 
you  Just  to  get  what  I  want."  Our  country 
could  become  the  initiators  of  this  move- 
ment by  learning  to  communicate  through 
careful  listening  and  intelligent  speaking, 
by  cfirlng  for  one  another  enough  to  elimi- 
nate wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Sound 
like  the  Golden  Rule?  We  meant  It  so. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  On  one  of  the 
local  television  stations  last  night.  I  had  the 
ofjportunlty  to  see  you  speak  along  with  4 
other  senators.  This  was  an  extremely  effec- 
tive and  Informative  way  to  present  your  case 
for  this  proposed  amendment. 

You  have  my  support  completely  In  your 
work,  as  you  have  had  for  all  the  time  you 
have  served  Idaho.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
here  In  the  sparsely  populated  state  of  Idaho 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  mature  and 
effective  voice  In  Idaho.  Being  of  the  younger 
generation  (23)  I  feel  that  you  do  represent 
the  younger  generation  In  our  stand  In  the 
current  crisis  In  the  Indo-Chlna  War  as  It  Is 
now  always  called. 

Again,  keep  up  the  good  work  and  be  as- 
sured that  the  young  people  of  Idaho  along 
with  the  older  folks  are  behind  you! 
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Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  student  at  Mountain 
Home  High  School,  and  I  feel  It  Is  T>ett€r  to 
write  to  you  than  to  riot  or  to  bum  build- 


ings. I  am  worried  about  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  I  have  several  rela- 
tives over  there,  and  I  don't  want  them  killed 
or  disabled  for  life.  I  don't  claim  I  know 
what  we  should  do,  but  I  don't  feel  we  should 
be  over  there.  I  am  writing  to  you  In  hopes 
that  maybe  you  can  do  something. 

I  have  a  great  fear  that  the  Cambodia  situ- 
ation win  end  up  Just  like  Vietnam.  I  feel 
we  shouldn't  be  there,  but  I  know  demon- 
strations will  be  of  no  use.  So  I  write  to  you 
In  hopes  that  you  will  understand  my  feeling 
of  leaving  or  having  a  military  victory.  All 
that  Is  coming  of  the  war  now  Is  many  griev- 
ing families.  All  I  know  is  we  shouldn't  be 
there.  Can't  something  be  done? 

NEWSPAPER   editorials   OPPOSE  OUB  CAICBODIAN 

INTRUSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  Nation,  many  newspapers  have 
endorsed  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
designed  to  terminate  our  direct  military 
involvement  in  Cambodia.  In  so  doing, 
the  decision  to  send  American  troops  into 
Cambodia  is  challenged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  few 
of  these  editorials  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Evening  Sun, 
May  12,  1970) 
No  New  Cambodias 
The    United    States   commitment   to    the 
present    Cambodian    operation    Is    accepted, 
however  relucUntly,  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  But  the  committee  has 
now  said.  In  startllngly  concrete  language, 
that  there  should  be  no  new  Cambodias.  This 
is  the  gist  of  the  amendment  approved  yes- 
__  terday  that  would  prohibit  the  following  ac- 

3  tivltles  for  the  future:  retention  of  United 

X  States    forces     (not    only    ground    combat 

forces)  In  Cambodia,  presumably  after  the 
projected  pull-out  date  of  June  30;  the  use  of 
American  advisers  and  Instructors  In  that 
country;  American  support  for  mercenaries 
there;  air  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

Whether  the  amendment  will  survive  In 
the  fxill  Senate,  or  be  accepted  by  the  House 
(which  had  previously  declined  to  adopt 
any  such  restrictions)  Is  far  from  clear.  In- 
deed, the  whole  question  of  operations  In 
Cambodia,  as  opposed  to  South  Vietnam,  has 
surfaced  so  quickly  It  has  not  received  the 
kind  of  thorough  debate  and  consideration 
it  deserves.  Thus  the  State  Department  raises 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  such 
prohibitions  and  these  have  not  been  re- 
solved. The  President's  right  as  Commander 
In  Chief  to  "protect"  American  forces  In 
South  Vietnam — which  he  claims  is  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  present  opera- 
tion— remains  murky  under  terms  of  the 
amendment,  although  Its  sponsors  claim  no 
such  restriction  is  intended.  And  the  use  of 
air  power  to  support,  say.  South  Vietnamese 
military  action  would  apparently  be  per- 
mitted. 

Even  so.  the  Intention  of  the  amendment 
Is  clear  and  for  the  first  time  the  Initial, 
formal  step  has  been  taken  to  exercise  con- 
gressional power  over  the  purse  strings  to 
restrain  the  executive.  This,  as  much  as  any 
demonstrations  on  the  Ellipse  or  the  na- 
tion's campuses,  should  provide  pause  for 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon.  We  do 
not  Insist  that  the  amendment  in  Its  present 
form  is  precisely  the  right  way  to  go  about 
the  matter.  The  questions  and  doubts  need  to 
be  examined  further  In  senate  debate  later 
this  week  than  they  were  by  the  committee. 
But  the  great  cry  across  the  country  for  Con- 
gress to  reassert  its  authority  has  obviously 
been  heard  and  produced  a  respwnse,  as  salu- 
tary a  development  as  there  has  been  In  the 
Capitol  for  a  long,  long  time. 


The  Nixon  Administration,  in  keeping  with 
its  benign  neglect  policy  toward  lAtln  Amer- 
ica, Is  trying  to  defuse  the  controversy.  Plans 
are  being  drafted  to  drastically  reduce  the 
size  of  the  military  missions  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. That  was  the  recommendation  contained 
in  Governor  Rockefeller's  report.  Also,  It 
seems.  Pentagon  planners  have  concluded  In- 
dependently that  the  larger  missions  should 
be  scaled  down.  TTiey  are  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive and  are  often  Identified  with  iindem- 
ocratlc  elements  In  the  host  countries. 

This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The 
administration  might  also  look  to  some  of 
the  larger  emlsassies  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  the  view  toward  cutting  some  un- 
essential non-mlUtary  personnel.  Smaller 
embassy  staffs  would  serve  the  dual  purpose 
of  lowering  the  United  States  profile  In  Latin 
America  and  providing  fewer  potential  vic- 
tims lor  would  be  political  kidnapers. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  13,  1970] 
How  TO  Turn  Off  the  War 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  moved  to  deny  funds  for  unauthorized 
war  operations.  The  bipartisan  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  foreign  military 
sales  bill  specifically  seeks  to  prevent  U.S. 
forces  from  becoming  Involved  In  a  war  for 
Cambodia  and  to  insure  that  U.S.  forces  pres- 
ently In  Cambodia  will  be  out  by  July  1  and 
be  kept  out. 

The  administration  protests  that  this  lan- 
guage Imposes  limitations  on  the  President's 
authority  as  commander-in-chief,  especially 
concerning  his  responslbUlty  to  protect 
American  forces  "within"  South  Vietnam. 

This  Is  the  same  argument  presented  two 
weeks  ago  to  Justify  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodian territory.  Since  congressional  approval 
was  neither  sought  nor  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  congressional  op- 
ponents are  left  only  with  their  unquestion- 
able power  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  ■war 
machine. 

Last  week  some  135  members  of  the  House, 
Including  all  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
except  Speaker  John  McCormack,  supported 
unsuccessfxil  moves  to  deny  funds  without 
congressional  consent  for  Incursions  Into 
Cambodia.  This  week  each  senator  will  have 
to  vote  publicly  for  wider  war  or  withdrawal 
on  whatever  schedule. 

Some  suggest  this  will  be  an  exercise  In 
futility.  But  at  least  it  means  a  significant 
reversal  of  the  long-standing  practice  of 
automatically  voting  military  appropriations. 
Between  now  and  July  1  there  will  be  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  attach  Identical  r^mend- 
ments  to  all  pertinent  military  appropria- 
tion bills.  These  votes  will  establish  the 
record  on  which  all  congressmen  and  35  sena- 
tors must  seek  reelection.  This  Is  what  the 
new  student  lobbyists  need  either  to  persuade 
congressmen  to  their  peace  views  or  to  gamer 
support  for  p>eace  candidates. 

There  Is  also  a  chance  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  restrictions.  The  amendment  1b 
being  supported  by  the  Senate's  two  most 
distinguished  RepubUcans,  George  D.  Aiken 
of  Vermont  and  John  Sherman  Cooj/er  of 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  Senate  Leade'  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.). 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.),  speaking  for 
the  administration,  says  the  amendment  will 
not  get  any  "more  than  30  votes."  Sen.  Prank 
Church,  an  Idaho  Democrat  and  sponsor, 
counts  "more  than  40"  supporters  now  and 
foresees  a  majority  by  Thursday's  vote  time. 
One  hopes  that  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  will 
support  the  amendment.  Republican  votes 
especially  are  needed  and  should  represent 
no  embarrassment  to  the  President  If  we 
are  to  believe  his  statement  that  "all  U.S. 
troops  would  be  out  (of  Cambodia)  by  June 
30."  That  is  all  the  amendment  asks. 

The  administration's  ambiguity  on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  is  typical  of  the 
credibility  gtip,  once  a  hallmark  of  Johnson 
days,  now  apparent  In  Washington.  It  was 


never  more  evident  than  after  the  session 
Monday  with  the  nation's  governors.  The 
meeting  was  designed  to  explore  ways  to 
communicate  better  with  students.  We  are 
told  a  presidential  "telethon"  is  being  con- 
sidered to  start  a  dialogue  with  youth.  There 
Is  no  need  for  any  such  staged  production. 
Actions  will  speak  clearer  than  words. 

A  return  to  withdrawal  and  disengagement 
from  Vietnam,  reform  of  the  draft,  approval 
for  the  18-year-old  vote,  and  greater  efforts 
to  reduce  military  spending — rather  than 
floating  trial  balloons  about  the  need  for 
more  taxes — are  all  better  ways  to  woo  the 
young. 

The  suggestion  of  MIT  professors  to  con- 
tribute a  day's  salary  toward  a  $16  million 
peace  candidates  fund  also  has  great  merit. 
Their  announcement  said  "we  must  ensure 
that  the  coming  elections  will  create  a  Con- 
gress that  will  be  oommltted  to  peace,  the 
withdrawal  of  American  military  presence 
from  Indochina  and  the  prevention  of  other 
Vietnams."  That  Is  a  worthwhile  program, 
not  only  for  university  professors,  but  also 
for  the  students  and  all  wage  earners  who 
want  to  turn  off  the  war. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  16,  1970) 

Congressional  Duty  in  War  Is  Finally 
Being   Asserted 

Had  something  like  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  been  en- 
acted half  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  wouldn't 
be  stuck  where  we  are  today  In  Indochina. 

The  resolution  would  cut  off  funds  for  fu- 
ture American  military  activities  In  Cam- 
bodia, unless  they  were  Initiated  with  con- 
gressional approval.  It  would  not  affect  the 
current  operation  there,  but  would  hold  the 
President  to  his  deadline  for  pulling  UjB. 
forces  out  of  that  country. 

One  reason  we  became  so  hopelessly  en- 
trenched In  Vietnam  Is  because  from  1961, 
when  the  buildup  of  American  advisers 
began,  until  last  year,  no  one  took  any  speci- 
fic, concrete  steps  to  stem  the  widening  of 
the  war. 

What  If  two,  three  or  four  years  ago,  Con- 
gress had  said  to  the  President.  "Look,  weTe 
not  going  to  pay  for  any  more  than  50,000  or 
100,000  troops  in  Vietnam"?  No  one  can  say 
for  sure,  of  course,  but  the  strong  possibility 
Is  that  "Vletnamlzatlon"  would  have  begun 
much  faster. 

Instead,  the  executive  was  allowed  to 
choose,  decision  by  decision,  to  expand  the 
conflict  imtU  the  war  we  shouldn't  have 
fought  with  60,000  men  has  become  the  war 
we  shouldn't  have  fought  with  600,000. 

The  President  has  already  announced  he 
has  no  Intention  of  staying  In  Cambodia. 
Why  should  he  object  to  this  congressional 
reinforcement  of  his  own  position?  He  did 
not  oppose  similar  resolutions  a  few  weeks 
ago  forbidding  use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  In 
Laos  or  Thailand. 

The  amendment  does  not  prevent  Con- 
gress from  changing  Its  mind,  should  the 
politics  or  military  situation  of  Southeast 
Asia  require  It.  The  swiftness  with  which 
the  Tonkin  resolution  was  passed  shows  how 
quickly  Congress  hands  sweeping  powers  to 
the  president  In  an  emergency — and  how 
easily  a  president  can  convince  It  that  an 
emergency  exists. 

The  State  Dei>artment  argues  that  the 
amendment  restricts  the  Presldect's  "fun- 
damental powers"  as  commander-in-chief. 
an  argument  that  the  executive  branch  U 
fond  of  making.  The  President  has  chosen 
to  regard  every  opposition  to  his  policies  as 
a  usurpation  of  his  powers,  as  though  oppo- 
sition is  automatically  unconstitutional. 
Illegal  and  somehow  even  un-American. 
That  only  encourages  the  kind  of  "patriot- 
Ism"  that  beats  up  peaceful  demonstrators, 
provokes  more  violent  dissent  and  applauds 
the  shooting  of  students. 

The  President,  tiXter  all.  Is  not  the  only 
one  with  constitutional  duties  and  preroga- 
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tlvee  Congrees  has  the  constltutlcmal  duty 
to  declare  war,  to  control  expenditures  and 
In  a  fundamental  way  to  act  as  a  chec^  upon 
the  executive.  We  are  currently  fighting  an 
undeclared;  war  at  horrible  expense  In  which 
two  presidents  have  had  unusual  freedom  of 
action.  Church-Coopwr  Is  Just  an  attempt  to 
reverse  a  balance  that  for  too  many  years 
has  been  weighted  all  In  the  other  direction. 
For  many  months,  the  only  serious  anti- 
war arena  has  been  In  the  streets.  Frustrated 
In  their  attempts  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
war  and  frequently  goaded  by  the  well-ad- 
vertised indifference  of  the  administration, 
those  who  oppose  the  war  turned  to 
marches,  rallies,  pickets,  even — and  we  con- 
demn It — violence.  Church-Cooper  Is  a  big 
step  toward  moving  the  action  back  to  the 
political  arena,  toward  making  American  in- 
stitutions seem  viable  and  responsive  again. 
We  hope  It  will  wort. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post] 
Revolt  on  CAPnoL  Hiu. 

A  great  many  bills  have  been  sent  up  to 
Congress  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  but 
it  must  be  especially  anxious  now  about 
prompt  attention  to  the  bills  for  the  Indo- 
china war.  There  may  be  some  delay:  an  in- 
creasing number  of  legislators  seem  reluct- 
ant to  pay  with  a  blank  check. 

In  fact.  It  appears  that  at  least  41  Sen- 
ators support  the  legislation  Just  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  would  amount  to  a  stop-pay- 
ment order  on  funds  for  any  tr.S.  military 
activity  in  Cambodia  after  June  30.  and  the 
House  Democratic  caucus  will  meet  in  an 
unusual  session  tomorrow — at  the  request 
of  54  members — to  vote  on  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Rep.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.)  opposing 
the  Cambodia  invasion. 

The  Administration  is  apparently  appre- 
hensive about  these  developments.  A  State 
Dept.  protest  about  "statutory"  curbs  on 
the  pKJwers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
hastily  followed  up  yesterday  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  with  announcements  of 
troop  pullbscks  from  Cambodia  and  proto- 
Ises  that  ■major"  operations  will  cease  by 
June  15. 

It  is  doubtful  that  responsible  critics  will 
be  satisfied  by  such  countermeasxires — or  by 
official  cheerleading  about  alleged  triumphs 
in  Cambodia  even  as  unrest  mounts  In 
Saigon. 

The  Senate  legislation,  actually  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  military  sales  bill,  and 
the  Ryan  resolution  are  both  expressions 
and  assertions  of  Congressional  responsibility 
and  leadership.  There  will  be  debate  later  on 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Gvilf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  and  on  the  even  more  stringent 
measxire  sponsored  by  Sens.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.) 
and  McGovem  (D-SX).).  Intended  to  force 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
other  words,  neither  the  Pentagon  nor  the 
President  can  be  calmly  assured  of  unlimited 
funding  for  wider  war  In  Indochina  by  de- 
manding that  Congress  routinely  pass  the 
buck. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  14,  1970) 
Cambodian  WrrHDRAWAL 

The  debate  that  has  opened  on  the  Coop- 
er-Church amendment  now  gives  the  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  vote  a  proposal  that  would 
bind  President  Nixon  to  his  promise  of  with- 
drawing American  troops  from  Cambodia.  It 
would  also  make  sure  that  he  did  not  send 
them   back    without   Congressional    consent. 

These  reasonable  objectives  deserve  rea- 
soned discussion,  not  the  "stab  In  the  back" 
and  "Jublllzatlon  In  Moscow"  rhetoric  em- 
ployed In  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  amend- 
ment yesterday  by  some  Administration  sup- 
porters. 

Administration  arguments  that  the  meas- 
ure would  hamper  the  President  In  his  con- 


stitutional resp>onslblllty  to  take  action  to 
protect  American  troops  merely  confuse  the 
issue.  Nothing  In  the  proposal  would  keep 
the  President  from  carrying  out  the  pres- 
ent Cambodian  operation,  all  the  more  so 
since  repeated  statements  by  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  assert  that  the  oper- 
ation Is  ahe.id  of  schedule  and  proceeding 
successfully.  Mr.  Laird.  In  fact,  has  publicly 
dismissed  as  unnecessary  military  pleas  for 
more  time  to  search  for  Communist  arms  in 
the  sanctuary  bases. 

What  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  do  Is  cut  off  funds  to  retain  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Cambodia  after  the  current 
operation  Is  completed  on  June  30.  It  would 
also  prohibit  American  advisers  or  air  sup- 
part  for  Cambodian  forces. 

However,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal  have 
not  attempted  to  bar  limited  arms  aid  for 
Cambodia  nor  American  air  interdiction  of 
Communist  supply  lines  through  Cambodia 
to  South  Vietnam.  Neither  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  rule  out  American  air  support  to 
South  Vietnamese  forces  should  they  return 
to  Cambodia  at  a  future  date,  although  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  that  air  support  for  the 
current  South  Vietnamese  operation  would 
halt  by  the  end  of  next  month. 

The  Importance  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Is  twofold.  It  gives  the  Senate 
an  opportxxnity  to  put  on  record  the  strong 
opposition  within  that  body  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  military  operations  in  Cambodia.  And 
it  would  announce  the  Senate's  determina- 
tion to  reassert  Congressional  prerogatives 
in  foreign  p>ollcy  and  defense,  areas  marked 
In  recent  decades  by  Presidential  domi- 
nance— and  tragic  errors. 

The  real  constitutional  issue  differs  from 
the  one  the  Administration  is  trying  to  make. 
The  Constitution  vests  control  over  the  na- 
tion's warmaklng  power  in  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
need  for  Presidential  decision-making  when 
split-second  questions  of  nuclear  war  or 
peace  may  be  Involved.  But  there  never  has 
been  such  urgency  In  the  Presidential  de- 
cisions on  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  now  un- 
der challenge. 

By  adopting  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  thus  reasserting  its  right  tx>  be 
consulted  before  the  country  is  taken  into 
war  again.  Congress  will  strengthen  not 
weaken  the  American  position  in  the  world. 
What  Vietnam  has  shown  Is  that  it  Is  a  war 
undertaken  without  popular  consent  that 
undermines  American  credibility  abroad,  not 
the  opposite. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  17,  19701 
Cambodian   Balance   Siuut 

Desperately  eager  to  bead  off  a  long-over- 
due reassertion  of  Congressional  restraints 
over  the  President's  warmaklng  powers,  the 
Nixon  Administration  strove  last  week  to  put 
the  best  possible  face  on  what  It  insists  will 
be  only  a  limited  extension  of  the  Vietnam 
war  into  Cambodia.  It  remaloa  too  early  to 
tell  how  much  or  how  little  military  success 
will  attend  the  two-week -old  Cambodian  es- 
calation, but  it  is  already  plain  that  it  is  a 
political  disaster. 

Administration  sources  cite  a  count  of 
more  than  7,000  reported  enemy  dead  and 
an  impressive  list  of  weapons  and  other  booty 
captured  as  evidence  that  the  thrust  Into 
border  sanctuaries  has  proved  Its  worth.  But 
even  Defense  Secretary  Laird  appears  skepti- 
cal of  the  body  count  and  nobody  doubts 
that  the  seized  supplies  will  be  replaced  In 
time. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  enemy  forces 
has  not  been  touched.  The  Communists  con- 
tinue to  extend  their  grip  over  northern  Cam- 
bodia and  southern  Laos,  beyond  the  self- 
imposed  limits  of  American  penetration.  Still 
a  phantom  is  the  central  Communist  bead- 
quarters  that  President  Nixon  has  said 
the  principal  target  of  the  allied  attack. 


On  the  global  political  front  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  has  conceded  that  foreign  re- 
action has  been  largely  negative.  Instead  of 
Inducing  the  other  side  to  negotiate,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  get-tough  jwllcy  appears  to  have 
stiffened  Hanoi's  resolve  and  strengthened 
North  Vietnam's  ties  with  Its  Communist  al- 
lies. It  has  exacerbated  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions at  a  critical  time  in  the  SALT  talks 
and  in  Middle  East  negotiations;  It  even  ap- 
pears to  have  cooled  the  quarrel  between 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

But  the  heaviest  price  for  President  Nixon's 
Cambodian  misadventure  has  been  paid  at 
home  where  bitter  division  and  bloodshed 
have  torn  American  society.  Less  than  a 
month  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  was  boasting  that  the 
Commumsts  had  made  "their  most  fatal 
calculation"  when  they  "thought  they  could 
win  politically  m  the  United  States."  Now  it 
is  the  President  who  has  misjudged  the  depth 
of  American  aversion  to  the  war.  This  op- 
position has  exploded  not  only  on  the  cam- 
puses but  within  his  own  Cabinet,  in  the 
usually  mute  State  Department  bureaucracy 
and  among  such  solid  citizens  as  1,000  "es- 
tablishment" lawyers  who  plan  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  Washington  this  week  to  urge 
"immediate  withdrawal  from  Indochina." 

Henry  Kissinger,  the  White  House  foreign 
policy  adviser,  yesterday  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent's July  1  timetable  of  withdrawal  would 
be  fulfilled  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  pull  out  their  combat  forces  about  the 
same  time.  His  statement  is  made  speculative 
because  they  have  gone  far  beyond  the  border 
sanctuaries  and  become  deeply  Involved  in 
Cambodia's  Internal  affairs.  In  any  case.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Saigon  forces,  In- 
cap>able  thus  far  of  mastering  their  own 
country,  can  save  the  Inept  rulers  of  a  neigh- 
boring nation  whose  people  are  ancient 
enemies  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Ekjually  unsettling  is  the  reiteration  by  an 
American  spokesman  in  Paris  last  week  of 
the  President's  earlier  warning  that,  if  the 
Commiinlsts  remain  Intransigent  In  nego- 
tiations and  aggressive  on  the  battlefield, 
"we  will  react  accordingly." 

Congress  can  help  restore  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad  on  the  direction  of  Amerl- 
C£in  foreign  policy  by  beginning  to  reassert  Its 
own  constitutional  powers  through  adoption 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  Its  goal 
of  cutting  off  funds  for  future  military  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia  would  not  Imperil 
the  troops  or  undermine  Presidential  author- 
ity to  carry  out  all  of  Mr.  Nixon's  stated  ob- 
jectives In  the  current  drive  there.  Rather  It 
would  enable  Congress  to  share  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  as  it  should,  responsibility 
for  ending  a  war  that  already  has  cost  the 
United  States  far  more  than  It  could  ever  be 
worth. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1970) 
No  More  Cambodias 

The  firmness  with  which  Senators  of  both 
parties  are  resisting  efforts  to  kill  or  cripple 
the  Cooper-Church  emiendment  on  Cambodia 
is  encouraging  evidence  of  a  new  determina- 
tion in  Congress  to  restore  the  constitutional 
balance  in  reaching  vital  decisions  on  war  and 
p«ace. 

The  proposal  to  bar  funding  of  American 
troops  in  Cambodia  after  June  30  does  not 
infringe  on  the  I»resldent's  constitutional 
power  to  command  the  armed  forces  in  the 
nation's  defense.  It  does  reassert  the  long- 
eroded  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense decisions,  which  President  Nixon 
Ignored  when  he  unilaterally  ordered  Ameri- 
can troops  Into  Cambodia. 

An  aroused  public  opinion,  to  which  Con- 
gress Is  at  last  responding,  already  has 
prompted  the  President  to  make  an  open 
commitment  to  terminate  his  Cambodian  ad- 
venture by  June  30.  The  Cooper-Chxirch 
amendment  would  enable  Congress  to  share 
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responsibility  for  this  important  decision, 
as  It  should  under  the  American  constitu- 
tional system,  and  would  give  it  the  reassur- 
ing force  of  law. 

The  measure  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
military  operations  now  under  way.  Nor  does 
It  bar  any  Important  actions  in  the  future 
that  the  President  himself  has  not  already 
foreclosed.  It  does  not  prohibit  limited  arms 
aid  to  the  Cambodian  forces  nor  air  interdic- 
tion of  Communist  supply  lines  through 
Cambodia  to  South  Vietnam.  Nor — despite 
some  Congressional  misgivings  on  this 
point — does  It  nile  out  future  American  air 
and  logistical  support  to  South  Vletnameee 
units  In  Cambodia,  although  Mr.  Nixon  has 
pledged  himself  to  halt  the  current  sup- 
port operations  by  June  30. 

There  Is  no  need,  despite  Administration 
urging,  for  the  amendment  to  re-state  the 
I»resldent's  power  to  take  action  to  protect 
American  forces  in  the  field  should  they  be 
in  Imminent  danger  of  attack.  Congress 
cannot  restrict  thU  power.  What  Congress 
seeks  to  prevent  is  the  use  of  this  power  as 
a  pretext  for  military  operations  of  wider 
scope  undertaken  without  consultation  with 
the  nation's  elected  legislators. 

Essentially,  the  Cooper-Church  proposal  is 
a  warning  shot  across  the  bows  that  says: 
"No  More  Cambodias!"  It  does  not  create 
a  constitutional  crisis,  but  Implies  that  the 
President  could  precipitate  one — If  he  again 
widens  the  war  or  reverses  American  disen- 
g^agement  from  Vietnam  without  Congres- 
sional agreement.  The  Administration  argu- 
ment that  the  amendment  would  impair  the 
President's  credibility  In  dealing  with  the 
Communists  is  unpersuaslve.  The  way  to 
assure  Presidential  credibility  is  to  gain 
Congressional  support  by  treating  Congress 
as  a  partner  in  decisions  on  peace  and  war. 
Acceptance  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment would  be  a  useful  step  In  that  direc- 
tion. But  whether  the  Administration  ac- 
cepts it  or  not,  the  Senate  can  best  sene 
the  national  Interest  now  by  pressing  ahead 
with  Its  enactment. 

[From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dlspatch, 

May  13,  19701 

Blocking  Funds  tor  Cambodia 

The  Administration  cannot  very  well  make 
a  substantive  objection  to  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion designed  to  limit  the  United  States 
Invasion  of  Cambodia,  since  President  Nixon 
has  promised  that  "all  Americans  of  all  kinds" 
will  be  out  of  the  country  by  the  end  of 
June.  So  it  may  be  presimaed  the  White  House 
pressure  that  brought  about  defeat  of  a 
similar  proposal  In  the  House  last  week  will 
not  come  Into  play. 

Irrespective  of  Administration  wishes  and 
pledges,  the  bipartisan  measure  that  would 
cut  off  fimds  for  retaining  American  forces 
in  Cambodia  beyond  the  end  of  next  month 
ought  to  be  entwited.  It  cleared  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a  9-to-4  vote 
on  Monday  and  deserves  overwhelming  Sen- 
ate approval:  later  this  month  or  in  early 
June,  when  the  matter  comes  up  for  a  vote, 
the  Senate  should  also  approve  the  broader 
antiwar  resolution  requiring  military  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  need  for  congressional  restraints  is 
underscored  by  considerable  evidence  that 
Mr.  Nixon  acted  impulsively  In  sending 
American  troths  in  Cambodia,  and  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  high-level  civilian  advisers 
There  was  no  immediate  or  compelling  mili- 
tary reason  to  Invade  Cambodia  and  the  ex- 
pedition has  proved  pretty  much  of  a  fiasco 
despite  the  Intensive  effort  of  Pentagon 
propagandists  to  claim  significant  results. 

The  United  States  can  be  counted  for- 
tunate, thus  far.  In  that  there  has  been  no 
major  retaliation  by  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nixon 
pictured  the  invasion  as  a  means  of  cleaning 
out  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  sanc- 
tuaries and  protecting  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. But  supposing  the  gamble  had  been  fol- 


lowed by  a  disastrous  Communist  response 
elsewhere  (something  that  still  may  occur)  ? 

There  are  at  least  two  sides  in  a  fight,  a 
situation  Mr.  Nixon  seems  sometimes  to  over- 
look. One  side  does  not  know  how  the  other 
side  will  react,  and  herein  lies  a  particular 
danger  in  the  Indochina  involvement.  The 
problem  of  the  sanctuaries  is  an  old  one,  and 
who  is  to  say  that  If  sanctuaries  are  denied 
one  place  they  will  not  appear  in  another? 

The  possibility  has  already  been  raised 
among  Senators  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
may  retaliate  by  attacking  United  States 
military  installations  in  Thailand,  an  Amer- 
ican sanctuary  for  the  big  U.S.  bombers  that 
issue  forth  to  raid  targets  in  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam. There  has  never  been  a  serious  attack 
on  the  American  bases  In  Thailand.  Could  an 
enlargement  of  the  war  Into  Thailand  be  the 
next  possible  step? 

What  might  be  called  the  theory  of  the 
falling  sanctuaries  points  Inexorably  toward 
an  enlarged  war  unless  an  irrevocable  con- 
traction begins.  The  ultimate  sanctuary  Is 
China:  there  have  been  military  men  in  the 
capital  for  years  who  have  believed  in  the 
desirability  of  attacking  China.  Containing 
Peking  is  presumably  the  goal  of  the  entire 
Southeast  Asian  operation.  Only  yesterday 
retired  Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  a  notable  op- 
ponent of  Vietnam  escalation,  said  he  feared 
the  risk  of  war  with  China  was  Increased  by 
the  Cambodian  invasion. 

Unless  the  escalation  is  stopped  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  war  with  800,000.000  Chinese  U 
possible,  and  indeed,  may  be  inevitable.  So 
Congress  is  obliged,  in  the  light  of  the  Cam- 
bodian enlargement,  to  take  nothing  for 
granted,  to  put  up  restraints  to  the  Executive 
even  while  hoping  they  will  not  be  necessary. 
We  presume  Mr.  Nixon  intends  to  honor  his 
pledge  to  get  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
June,  but  a  congressional  funds  cut-off 
would  be  a  strong  signal  to  the  hawks  push- 
ing for  a  larger  war. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  13, 

19701 

A  Vote  Against  More  Cambodias 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  off  funds  for  any  future 
U.S.  military  action  In  Cambodia  is  probably 
unprecedented  in  wartime. 

The  words  "in  wartime"  are  the  key  words 
here,  because  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  constitutionally  undeclared  which 
underlies  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
quarrel  with  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments and  the  White  House. 

In  a  declared  war,  a  vote  by  Congress  in 
support  of  legislation  to  cut  off  all  opera- 
tional funds  In  a  war  theater  would  be  un- 
thinkable— even  were  It  a  newly  entered  and 
dubiously  accepted  theater  like  Cambodia. 
So  that  explains  why  no  one  has  been  able 
to  recall  a  precedent  for  what  happened 
Monday  in  Senator  J.  WilUam  Fulbright's 
committee. 

Specifically,  this  rebuke  to  the  Cambodian 
ventxire  came  up  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
authorizing  the  sales  of  foreign  military 
goods.  It  was  rushed  through  the  commit- 
tee on  one  day's  dlsciission  (Just  as  the  now 
reviled  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was) . 
Its  bipartlsam  sponsors.  Senators  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  and  Frank  Church  said  the  force 
of  their  amendment  would  not  keep  the  Pres- 
ident from  carrying  out  his  present  opera- 
tion in  Cambodia — which  he  has  said  he  vrtll 
definitely  end  by  July — but  could  keep  him 
from  a  future  Cambodian  operation  without 
the  express  approval  of  Congress. 

Apparently  the  Issue  may  come  to  debate 
In  the  Senate  as  early  as  tomorrow,  and  this 
debate,  like  the  vote  of  the  committee,  will 
undoubtedly  emphasize  the  mood  of  dismay, 
doubt  and  disillusionment  among  many  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  In  the  Capitol. 

Observers  in  Washington  who  write  a 
newsletter  for  businessmen  and  who  never 


express  themselves  In  hyperbole  say  that 
rarely  have  government  officials  and  members 
of  Congress  appeared  so  angered  and  con- 
fused over  a  presidentlakl  decision  as  over 
this  one. 

We  don't  think  that  that  decision  is  going 
to  be  reversed  by  this  vote  or  that  It  will 
unduly  alarm  or  hamstring  the  President,  be- 
cause Congress  can't  conceivably  intend  to 
deny  funds  to  operations  already  under  way. 
But  Congress  has  expressed  its  opposition  by 
resolution  to  the  President's  sending  combat 
forces  into  Laos  and  Tlialland,  and  to  deny 
him  funds  for  a  second  Cambodia  would  be 
Just  a  stronger  assertion  of  the  same  view. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatch, 

May  16,  1970] 

The  Amendment  On  Cambodia 

The  Administration  is  moving  in  strength 
to  block  Senate  proposals  aimed  at  limiting 
the  American  involvement  in  Cambodia,  but 
Its  arguments  thus  far  are  not  jjersuaslve  and 
there  is  no  indication  a  great  many  Senators 
are  impressed.  The  target  of  Administration 
lobbying  is  the  so-called  Church-Cooper 
amendment  that  woxild  bar  funds  for  re- 
taining troops  in  Cambodia  after  July  1;  it 
would  allow  no  money  after  that  for  Amer- 
ican advisers  or  U.S.  air  support. 

A  weakness  in  the  Administration  position 
Is  that  President  Nixon  promised  unequivo- 
cally over  television  on  May  8  that  "all  Amer- 
icans, of  all  kinds,  including  advisers,  will 
be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June." 
The  amendment  at  issue  does  no  more  than 
put  a  congressional  seal  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
pledge. 

Senator  Griffin  of  Michigan,  the  assistant 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  says  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  "would  suggest  the  Pres- 
ident doesn't  mean  what  he  says  and  that  the 
Senate  doesn't  believe  him.^'  The  record 
shows  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  confusing 
and  contradictory  statements  on  the  matter, 
so  the  Senate  has  a  reason  for  putting  its 
own  convictions  on  record  in  the  form  of 
specific  legislation. 

And  credibility  aside,  there  is  another  as- 
pect of  the  sltuat^pn.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  was 
obviously  under  pressure  from  the  military 
brass  to  invade  Cambodia,  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution  should  actually  be  help- 
ful to  him  In  fulfilling  his  withdrawal  pledge, 
since  the  hawks  would  be  given  to  under- 
stand they  could  get  no  more  money.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  resolution  is  aimed 
more  at  the  military  men  who  want  to  enlarge 
the  war  than  at  Mr.  Nixon  himself. 

There  are  indications  the  debate  may  cen- 
ter around  the  President's  powers  to  pro- 
tect American  trootM  whether  Congress 
restricts  funds  or  not,  an  emotional  issue 
that  seems  to  us  more  or  less  Irrelevant  In 
the  context.  No  one  would  advocate  steps 
that  would  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  American 
soldiers.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  quicker 
and  further  the  troops  were  withdrawn  the 
less  risk  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  of  the  thrust  into  Cam- 
bodia that  It  was  "Indispensable"  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vietnamizatlon  program  and 
necessary  to  protect  American  lives,  tliougfa 
as  he  himself  made  (dear  the  "threat"  has 
existed  in  Cambodia  for  the  last  five  years. 
Certainly  the  threat  tronx  Cambodia  was  less 
than  the  hazards  to  which  United  States 
troops  may  be  exposed  if  things  do  not  now 
go  well. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Americans 
oould  come  up  against  a  powerful  force  erf 
aggrieved  OambodlaBS,  North  Vietnamese. 
South  Vietnamese,  Viet  Cong  and  LaoUans. 
The  Thleu-Ky  regime  in  Saigon  says  it  plans 
to  keep  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia after  the  promised  American  with- 
drawal, and  If  experience  is  a  guide  that  gov- 
ernment will  try  to  keep  the  Americans  In 
Cambodia  as  they  have  been  kept  In  Viet- 
nam. 
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Pero&ps  moei.  ominous  of  all.  Mr.  Nixon's 

acUon   has   promptect  an   unusual   show   of 

^     Russian-Chinese    co-operation;    Russia    has 

^      proposed  to  China  a  Joint  Indochina  policy 

to    press    for    American    withdrawal     from 

Southeast  Asia. 

So  it  Is  conceivable  the  Cambodian  thrust 
poeee  the  risk  of  far  deeper  entanglement 
than  Mr.  Nixon  envisioned.  That  Is  why  so 
many  Senators  want  to  make  prompt  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia  as  certain  as  possible, 
and  why  they  want  to  make  sure  money  will 
not  automatically  be  available  for  a  re-entry 
If  some  new  crisis  arises. 

The  Senate's  duty  Is  clear.  In  the  Interest 
of  withdrawal  and  p^ace  in  Indochina  It 
should  cut  off  funds  for  Cambodia. 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  debate  the  President's  p>ower  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  duty  as  Com- 
mander in  Cliief,  it  is  important  that 
we  consider  the  feelings  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Southeast  Asia.  Often,  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  forget  what  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  fighting  think  about  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

If  we  examine  the  broad  cross-section 
of  America,  at  home  and  in  the  combat 
zone,  we  discover  strong  and  solid  ma- 
jority support  for  the  President's  con- 
duct of  Southeast  Asia  operations.  There 
is  little  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  soldiers  In  the  war  zone 
support  the  President's  decision  to  pro- 
tect their  lives  by  sending  American 
forces  into  Cambodia.  It  is  vital  that 
none  of  us  forget  that  these  Americans 
in  Southeast  Asia  do  have  faith  in  their 
Commander  in  Chief. 

While  some  editors  and  others  sit  in 
the  safety  of  their  homes  in  America  and 
condemn  the  President.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  again  that  it  is  President 
Nixpn  who  deescalated  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  that  it  is  President  Nixon  who 
reduced  our  troop  level  by  115,500  men. 

If  we  read  the  newspapers  smd  listen 
to  the  commentators,  they  refer  to  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  as  "antiwar 
Senators. "  I  assume  that  must  mean 
those  who  support  the  President  are 
"prowar  Senators." 

Of  course,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
Is  not  an  antiwar  Senator. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body 
who  wants  war  as  opposed  to  peace. 

In  fact.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  does  not  want  peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  in  Southeast  Asia, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  every  other 
trouble  spot  in  the  world. 

Accordingly.  I  would  say  to  those  who 
coin  the  phrases,  that  the  facts  do  not 
support  their  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  noted  a  letter 
published  in  the  Ashland,  Kans..  news- 
paper, the  Clark  Coimty  Clipper,  written 
by  Lt.  Col.  Roy  Dickey,  who  is  In  the  Air 
Force. 

Let  me  read  that  part  of  his  letter 
that  deals  with  Cambodia.  He  is  not 
writing  from  the  safety  of  an  office.  He 
is  not  an  editor,  he  is  not  a  commenta- 
tor, he  Is  not  a  Member  of  this  body,  he 
Is  not  a  student,  but.  he  is  concerned 
about  America. 

This  is  what  he  writes : 


You  commented  on  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  launch  the  recent  Cambodian  op- 
eration. I  would  also  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  and  say  that  I  admire  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  the  personal  and  political 
courage  to  make  such  a  move.  The  action 
was  long  overdue.  Our  news  media,  protect- 
ors, and  Indignant  dissenters  seem  to  pur- 
posely Ignore  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
trying  to  Impose  their  will  by  force  on  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Trying  to,  they  have  for 
years  I  They  have  forgotten  that  Laos  belongs 
to  the  Laortlans  and  not  to  North  Vietnam. 
They  have  forgotten  that  Cambodia,  too,  Is 
an  Independent  country  with  the  right  to 
conduct  Its  own  Intertuil  affairs  and  to  be 
free  from  Interference  and  occupation  by  a 
vlclotis  foreign  power.  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  not.  Cambodians.  Why  should  they  be 
permitted  to  use  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  they 
see  fit?  Thle  haa  In  the  past  been  called  ag- 
gression and  was  not  condoned  by  world 
powers,  such  as  the  invasion  of  Poland  in 
WW  n.  Do  we  now  condone  this  kind  of 
thing  by  the  North  Vietnamese  because 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  are  at 
various  degrees  of  helplessness?  Some  say 
the  gov«rtunent  of  South  Vietnam  Is  corrupt 
and  does  not  have  the  support  of  Its  own 
people.  Should  we  then  turn  the  country 
over  to  the  Communists  who  methodically 
killed  and  terrorized  South  Vletnpon  Into 
virtual  anarchy  and  forced  us  to  start  the 
large  military  buildup  In  1965?  Look  how  ' 
long  it  took  the  South  to  recover  after  the 
ClvU  War.  They  were  in  much  better  shape 
after  the  Civil  War  than  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese were  In  1965,  but  less  than  five  years 
later  It  appears  that  South  Vietnam  U  rap- 
Idly  getting  on  its  feet. 

Don't  we  as  Americans  have  a  national 
conscience?  Don't  we  have  enough  smarts 
to  realize  that  the  VTorld  communist  struc- 
Xxvre  is  solidly  behind  North  Vietnam  and 
absolutely  delighted  to  see  Americans  do  It 
to  themselves? 

We  have  every  moral  right,  the  moral  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  protect  our  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  feel  that  we  have  the  very  defi- 
nite moral  responsibility  to  protect  Innocent 
people  In  nations  less  fortunate  than  us. 
particularly  when  these  countries  are  so 
openly  attacked  or  occupied  as  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  have  been.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  and  discuss  the  absolute  Idiocy 
of  permitting  the  enemy,  encouraa^lng  the 
enemy,  to  have  flourishing  sanctuaries;  but 
I  won't  bore  you.  Yes,  President  Nixon  did 
the  right  thing;  and  I  think  you  should 
write  him,  your  Congressman,  and  Senators 
to  let  them  know  that  sensible  Americans 
are  behind  him. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  &ho  received 
a  letter  from  a  young  lieutenant  in  Cal- 
ifornia, who  raises,  a  pertinent  question. 
I  shall  not  mention  his  name  in  the 
Record  because  I  do  not  have  his  consent 
to  do  so.  but  let  me  read  his  letter: 

Junk  4.  1970. 

Dear  Sen.\tor:  I  am  departing  shortly  for 
my  fifth  tour  of  duty  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  did 
not  volunteer  for  any  of  these  assignments, 
but  I  have  not  tried  to  snivel  out  or  shirk 
my  responsibilities  to  my  country  either,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  the  President's  pol- 
icies on  Southeast  Asia  are  correct. 

Casualties  have  always  been  higher  than 
they  should  have  been  since  the  enemy  has 
enjoyed  privileged  sanctuaries.  The  enemy 
was  careful  not  to  make  his  sanctuaries  too 
attractive  as  he  was  not  sure  we  would  not 
destroy  them,  therefore  we  had  something  of 
»  psychological  advantage.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  guarantee  the 
enemy  safe  sanctuaries  from  which  to  stage 
troops  and  supplies. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
guarantee  protection  for  the  enemy.  What 
gtiarantees  are  being  provided  for  U.S.  troops? 


I  need  to  know  since  I  have  a  wife  and  two 
daughters  who  want  to  know.  Don't  tell  me 
withdrawal   because   we  need  protection   to 
avoid  being  killed  while  withdrawing. 
Very  respectfully. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  say  again  that 
perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting 
in  Southeast  Asia,  of  the  American  men 
in  uniform  who  are  asked  to  take  the 
risks,  and  in  some  coses,  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

But  more  important,  let  me  underscore 
again  to  those  who  so  freely  criticize  the 
present  President,  that  this  is  not  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  war.  The  war  was  well  on 
its  way  by  January  20.  1969,  when  he 
assumed  the  high  office  of  the  Presidency. 

Let  me  underscore  that  he  has  not  es- 
calated the  war  since  that  time.  He  has 
not  sent  more  troops.  He  has  withdrawn 
115.500  men.  He  has  not  increased  the 
bombing.  He  has  reduced  the  bombing. 
There  has  been  a  reduction  in  casualties. 
The  President  has  announced  that  an- 
other 50,000  men  will  be  withdrawn  by 
October  15  of  this  year  and  that  by  next 
spring,  next  May  1,  an  additional  100.- 
000  men — which  will  mean,  if  I  computed 
the  total  correctly,  about  80  percent  of 
all  our  combat  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam— tvill  have  been  withdrawn  because 
of  the  Vietnamization  program. 

Thus,  I  say.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider all  the  facts  in  the  final  hours  be- 
fore voting  on  the  Byrd  amendment,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  tliis  letter  from  the 
youn:^  lieutenant  and  the  one  from  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Dickey.  They  are  on  the 
firing  line.  They  are  not  residing  in  a 
place  of  safety  and  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent or  finding  fault  with  his  policies. 

I  do  not  know  the  politics  of  these  two 
men  and  am  not  concerned  about  that. 
They  are  concerned  about  their  safety. 
and  the  safety  of  their  fellow  men  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  happen  to  believe,  as  indicated  yes- 
terday, that  we  strengthen  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  by  adoption  of  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

It  would  serve  notice  that  we  have  a 
shared  responsibility.  I  would  hope  that, 
when  the  vote  comes  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  wisdom  will  adopt  the  Byrd 
amendment  by  a  wide  margin. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  a 
brief  moment  to  welcome  back  those 
Senators,  Governors,  and  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  taken  time  to  go 
to  Southeast  Asia,  South  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia,  to  find  out  for  themselves 
just  what  is  happening.  Particularly  I 
refer  to  the  Members  of  this  body,  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  > ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  Mprphy),  and  two  in- 
trepid Democrats,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) — who  is  a 
man  familiar  with  those  who  are  willing 
to  take  a  gamble. 

There  were  others  from  the  House  and 
from  the  executive  branch,  such  as  Bryce 
Harlow  and  the  President's  director  of 
communications.  Mr.  Herbert  Klein. 

There  were  13  gentlemen  who  had  the 
courage,  the  interest,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  the  long  arduous  flight  to 
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South  Vietnam,  and  to  risk  the  pos- 
sibility of  death  or  capture,  to  see  first- 
hand the  result  of  the  President's  suc- 
cessful gamble  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  speak  lightly 
when  I  talk  of  risking  death  or  capture. 
When  you  are  fighting  guerrilla  warfare; 
when  there  are  no  front  lines,  when  the 
enemy  has  the  capability  of  firing  rock- 
ets and  mortars  into  our  bases  at  any 
time  he  is  willing  to  risk  his  own  life, 
then  no  American  is  completely  safe. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  participated  in  this  inspection 
trip  found  life  much  safer  than  it  was  be- 
fore May  1.  You  cannot  kill  9,000  of  the 
enemy,  you  cannot  capture  11  miUion 
rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition  and 
15,000  weapons;  you  cannot  destroy  his 
bases  and  his  caches  and  disrupt  his  sup- 
ply lines  without  making  life  a  little  safer 
for  those  on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  there  are 
some  divergent  views  on  the  value  of  this 
inspection  trip,  but  one  learns  more  in 
the  field  than  by  reading  the  newspapers, 
or  by  listening  to  commentators,  or  by 
listening  to  debate  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  criticize 
from  a  place  of  safety.  But  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  take  a  look  first  hand. 
One  can  learn  more  in  the  field  than  by 
reading  the  papers  or  by  listening  to  the 
debate  that  goes  on  in  this  safest  of  all 
sanctuaries — the  Senate  Chamber. 

So,  regardless  of  their  individual  views 
upon  their  return,  whatever  they  may  be, 
I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  determine 
firsthand  whether  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion w  as  successful,  to  determine  whether 
the  pacification  program  in  South  Viet- 
nsun  is  successful,  to  determine  whether 
the  Vietnamization  program  is  successful. 

I  would  guess  there  are  divergent 
views  and  that  some  may  reach  different 
conclusions.  But  whatever  conclusion 
they  reach,  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  willingness  and  their  cour- 
age to  take  this  trip  and  to  report  to  us. 

LABOR    LEADERS     SUPPORT    THE    AMENDMENT    TO 
END    THE    WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  group  of  labor  leaders  represent- 
ing unions  with  a  total  membership  of 
3.5  million  in  the  United  States  met  in 
Washington  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  me,  to 
discuss  the  efforts  in  Congress  to  find  a 
way  to  end  our  participation  in  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Following  that  gather- 
ing, an  announcement  was  made  of  the 
formation  of  a  National  Labor  Commit- 
tee To  End  the  War. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  accompanying  that  announce- 
ment, which  covers  the  position  of  these 
leaders  of  labor  regarding  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  generally,  regarding  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  and  regard- 
ing the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Thomas  E.  Botle 

(Note. — Mr.  Boyle  Is  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Chemical  Workers  tJnlon  and 
temporary  chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Committee  To  End  the  War.) 


Eleven  top  officers  and  leaders  of  A.PX..- 
C.I.O.,  A.L.A.,  and  Independent  unions,  with 
a  total  membership  of  3V^  million,  met  In 
Washington  Tuesday  (June  9)  to  plan  labor 
activities  In  support  of  the  Amendment  To 
End  the  War. 

We  requested  a  meeting  with  the  five  orig- 
inal sponsors  of  the  Amendment,  and  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  McGovern  and  Hatfield  joined 
us  during  our  deliberations,  along  with  a 
representative  of  Senator  Hughes.  The  group 
formed  an  ad  hoc  national  labor  committee 
to  end  the  war  and  scheduled  a  second  ses- 
sion on  June  17.  when  a  permanent  com- 
mittee and  the  names  of  the  participating 
union  leaders  will  be  announced. 

We  want  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
jjeople  and  to  our  government  that  mil- 
lions of  patriotic  American  workers  want 
the  War  brought  to  an  early  end  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution.  Those  of  us 
who  Join  In  supporting  the  Amendment  de- 
clare that  no  group  of  workers  In  any  one 
city  can  or  should  speak  for  the  entire  Amer- 
ican labor  movement. 

Many  of  our  members  are  veterans.  We 
share  the  pride  of  all  Americans  In  our  flag. 
We  shall  carry  and  show  it  to  demonstrate 
that  pride. 

We  love  our  country.  We  feel  that  it  has  as- 
sumed an  unnecessary  burden  by  becoming 
shackled  by  the  War.  Inflation  has  been  one 
of  the  results  of  that  War.  Our  workers  pay 
the  price  of  inflation  every  day  and  our 
members  who  are  on  pension  suffer.  'Dn- 
employment,  resulting  from  inflation, 
threatens  the  entire  labor  movement.  Only 
by  ending  the  War  can  Inflation  be  ended. 

Therefore  we  support  the  Amendment  To 
End  the  War.  In  addition,  we  support  a  sound 
progrsun  of  economic  conversion  designed  to 
provide  Jobs  as  our  economy  shifts  from  war 
to  peace.  We  also  8uj)port  the  Church-Coop- 
er Amendment  and  oppose  any  modlflca- 
tlon  of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  .  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  prei>ared  remarks.  However,  I  do 
want  to  m£ike  a  few  comments  on  this 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  very  assiduous  and 
faithful  in  his  duty  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  In  his  participation  in  this  de- 
bate. I  have  eiijoyed  listening  to  him  and 
I  have  paid  attention  to  the  Issues  that 
he  has  raised. 

I  agree  with  his  statement  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  h£is  reversed  the  policy  of 
the  preceding  administrations.  The 
President  has  said  that  he  seeks  to  se- 
cure an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  either 
by  negotiation  or  by  the  policy  of  Viet- 
namization, I  support  that  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  said  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  the  President's 
policy  is  irreversible.  I  believe  that  it  is 
irreversible  unless  by  some  chance,  or  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  events,  our  country 
may  be  led  into  a  widening  of  the  war. 

This  is  the  real  issue  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  are  advocating  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  and  myself. 

I  would  agree  also  that  the  men  who 
fight  in  Vietnam  deserve  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  people.  Some  of 
those  who  fight  are  regulars.  Many  of 
them  are   volimteers,   and  many   have 


been  drafted.  They  have  obeyed  the  or- 
ders of  their  Government. 

I  believe  that  nearly  every  Senator  has 
served  in  the  military  service  and  has 
served  in  wartime.  I  suppose  that  none 
of  us  looked  forward  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  entering  the 
military  service  In  wartime.  Neverthe- 
less, we  did  so.  We  went.  And  that  Is  true 
of  those  who  have  gone  to  Vietnam.  They 
have  not  burned  their  draft  cards.  They 
have  not  evaded  the  draft.  They  have 
gone  to  Vietnam  and  they  serve. 

Many  of  these  men — and  I  know  it  is 
true  of  a  number  from  my  State — have 
volimteered  for  a  second  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam. 

Our  amendment  will  not  in  any  way 
compromise  the  safety  of  these  men,  who 
serve  in  Cambodia,  in  Vietnam,  and  any 
place  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  view  is  that 
It  will  offer  them  the  opportunity  of  a 
larger  safety  through  the  confinement  of 
the  war  to  Vietnam,  and  hope  for  an 
earlier  end  of  the  war. 

The  Issue  before  the  Senate  Is  really 
not  a  difficult  one  to  understand,  al- 
though It  has  been  misinterpreted. 

Cambodia  was  invaded  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  Iaos  was 
Invaded.  South  Vietnam  was  invaded. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  many  seem  to  forget  that  it  was  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  who 
Invaded  these  coimtries.  The  United 
States  Is  not  the  tiggressor.  In  Vietnam, 
whether  or  not  It  has  been  declared  by 
the  Congress  or  recognized  by  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  a  state  of  war,  It  has  been  de- 
clared that  our  course  is  withdrawal 
from  the  war. 

The  United  States  owes  no  obligation 
to  Cambodia.  It  owes  no  obligation  by 
treaty.  It  owes  no  obligation  because  of 
any  resolution  of  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia for  Oambodia. 

And  I  certainly  assume  that  there  is 
no  executive  agreement  which  would 
promise  the  use  of  our  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  where  our 
forces  are  engaged  In  Cambodia.  The 
President  has  said  that  they  will  be 
withdrawn  by  June  30.  I  believe  that 
statement  to  be  correct.  Otir  amendment, 
If  It  Is  agreed  to.  would  then  become  ef- 
fective. It  would  regulate  the  activities 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  after 
that  date,  in  the  sense  that  I  shall  define. 

We  have  no  obligation  to  Cambodia. 

The  amendment  provides  that  from 
July  1,  we  shall  not  become  engaged  In 
a  war  for  Cambodia  or  In  a  war  In  Cam- 
bodia, without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

I  believe  our  amendment  has  sound 
constitutional  authority. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President  to  pro- 
tect our  forces  would  override  the  consti- 
tutionsJ  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  that  we  shall  not  become  en- 
gaged In  a  war  without  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

There  is  an  area  In  which  it  is  difficult 
to  delineate  the  line  between  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  But 
there  Is  a  line. 

I  have  read  the  debate  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  recent  briefs  prepared 
upon  the  authority  and  war  powers  of 
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the  Commander  in  Chief,  including  his 
authonty  to  protect  the  troops  from  the 
beginning,  and  most  of  the  authorities 
spoke  of  the  President's  authority  as  one 
to  repel  sudden  attack  and  to  defend  the 
troops  against  attack. 

Gradually  throughout  the  years,  Presi- 
dents have  extended  this  power  beyond 
that  concept.  Throughout  the  years 
Presidents  have  sent  troops  into  other 
countries  to  protect  American  lives  and 
American  property.  But  as  the  writers 
have  said,  the  fact  that  such  action  has 
been  taken  beyond  its  proper  scope  does 
not  make  such  action  of  continuing  pro- 
priety either  by  law  or  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  legislative  enactment.  Congress 
can  assert  its  authority. 

I  have  read  the  questions  asked  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  <  Mr.  Spong  i  ,  who  is  present  on 
the  floor,  regarding  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President. 

It  has  been  interpreted  as  the  power 
to  repel  sudden  attack.  I  believe  it  would 
include  the  authority  of  "hot  pursuit."  If 
an  emergency  should  arise  near  or  upon 
the  border  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  which  should  cause  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
think  it  necessary  to  take  limited  ac- 
tion to  protect  troops,  I  would  agree 
that  he  could  and  should  protect  our 
men. 

Our  amendment  provides  in  subsec- 
tion 4.  m  efifect,  that  the  Air  Force  of 
the  Umted  States  can  be  used  to  inter- 
dict the  enemy  and  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam,  or  South  Vietnam,  or  Cam- 
bodia, attempting  to  attack  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  Similarly,  artillery  and 
rockets  could  be  used  to  protect  our  men 
and  destroy  sanctuaries. 

Commonsense  and  judgment  de- 
termine those  situations  where  the 
Commander  in  CWef  is  using  his  au- 
thority to  protect  his  men.  Common- 
sense  and  judgment  also  lead  us.  I  think, 
to  believe  if  that  authority  Is  used  be- 
yond the  necessity  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  en- 
gage our  forces  in  situations  In  support 
of  Cambodia,  or  for  the  retention  of  our 
forces  in  Cambodia  on  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent basis  I  believe  commonsense  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive,  and 
agreement  between  them,  would  Indicate 
that  the  Executive  had  moved  beyond 
the  concept  of  protection  of  the  troops, 
and  has  entered  the  military-political 
field  which  is  within  the  authority  of 
the  President  and  also  of  Congress. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yield  In  just  a 
moment. 

What  we  are  really  saying — and  I  think 
it  should  be  simply  stated— is  that  we  are 
not  condemning  the  action  in  Cambodia. 
We  say  nothing  about  it  In  the  amend- 
ment. People  have  different  judgments 
about  it.  It  created  uncertainty  In  this 
country  but  in  a  military  way  it  has  been 
helpful. 

We  swe  not  attempting  to  encroach 
upon  the  President's  constitutional 
powers. 

The  amendment  intends  that,  if  It 
should  become  necessary  to  protect  Cam- 
bodia or  become  permanently  Involved  in 


Cambodia  as  a  part  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, you  are  entering  a  field  in  which 
Congress  has  a  right  to  enter  into  that 
judfiment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Earlier  tlie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  made  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions I  propounded  yesterday  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
the  sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  comment  on  these 
questions  in  addition  to  what  he  has 
already  said  with  regard  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  Independent  powers  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  The  questions  appear 
on  page  18957  of  the  Record  of  yester- 
day. June  9,  1970. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment 
or  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  Independ- 
ent powers  presently  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  with  re- 
gard to  the  situations  outlined  In  the 
questions? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wUl  start  with  the 
question  the  Senator  asked  first. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Without  trying  to  de- 
fine an  area  in  terms  of  2  or  3  miles, 
I  would  say  the  President  has  that  au- 
thority. 

Second,  concerning  his  question  "To 
destroy  enemy  supplies,  staging  areas, 
headquarters,  and  so  forth,  in  a  rela- 
tively narrow  zone  along  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnamese  border,"  "approxi- 
mately 20  miles  in  width,"  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  under  subsection  4 
of  our  amendment,  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States  could  attack  such  areas 
and  artillerj'  could  be  used  and  rockets 
could  be  used.  As  to  the  question  whether 
there  Is  continuing  authority  to  enter 
Cambodia  in  a  zone  20  miles  In  width, 
I  would  say  our  amendment  does  not 
recognize  such  authority.  That  Is  my 
judgment.  But  if  an  emergency  situa- 
tion should  arise  where  our  troops  were 
in  danger,  I  think  the  President,  In  his 
good  judgment,  would  have  the  power  to 
defend  our  troops  against  attack. 

I  cannot  set  out  a  line  in  terms  of 
miles.  I  am  trying  to  base  the  authority 
on  steps  against  a  sudden  attack,  re- 
pelling sudden  attack,  or  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  troops.  I  am  trying  to  distin- 
guish between  such  direct  authority  and 
the  authority  the  Byrd-Grifnn  amend- 
ment would  give  to  take  any  action  that 
may  be  determined  it  is  unlimited. 

(At  this  point  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  assiimed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  Is  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHtJRCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  an  afterthought  along  the  lines  of 
the  Senator's  conmient. 

The  key  word  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  "retaining."  Subsection  1 
of  the  amendment  prohibits  the  reten- 
tion of  American  forces  In  Cambodia 
after  June  30.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  our  amendment  is 


intended  to  prohibit  a  permanent  or 
quasi-permanent  occupation  of  a  buffer 
zone  within  Cambodia  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

However,  if  it  were  to  happen  that  the 
enemy  suddenly  utilized  a  staging  area, 
and  there  was  a  concentration  of  enemy 
troops  and  equipment  obviously  intended 
to  be  used  against  South  Vietnam  be- 
yond the  border,  we  would  agree  that  the 
I*resident,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  order  his 
field  ofiBcers  to  strike  at  and  destroy  such 
a  base  to  protect  American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  would,  however,  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  sudden  strike  and 
withdrawal  operation. 

I  further  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  when  he  says  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Byrd  amendment  would  open 
up  an  exception  so  large  that  it  honestly 
renders  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
meaningless. 

Tae  President  could  invoke  the  justi- 
fication of  acting  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending American  troops  to  cover  almost 
any  future  operation  that  he  himself 
might  decide  upon.  That  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate.  That  would  permit 
our  amendment  to  become  another  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution — if  not  even  broad- 
er in  conception— if  the  President  were 
to  decide  later  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Kentucky  further  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  address  this  question 
either  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  They  are  both 
In  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  a  good  boat. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I,  of  course,  am  Interested 
in  what  Senator  Byrd's  reply  will  be  to 
the  questions  I  have  propounded;  but  I 
should  like  the  opinion  of  either  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment whether  they  believe  that  under 
the  language  of  the  Byrd  amendment  the 
President  would  be  granted  tacit  author- 
ity to  order  his  military  commanders  In 
the  field  to  do  all  these  things. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  answer  would  be 
"Yes." 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia asked  about  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Let  me  read  it.  I  should  like  to  place  It 
in  the  Record.  It  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  7,  before  the  semicolon  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  foregoing  provision  of  this  clause  shall 
not  preclude  the  President  from  taking  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facll'  te  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam". 

The  amendment  has  great  appeal,  be- 
cause it  speaks  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  It  will  be 
argued  and  has  been  argued  that  Sen- 
ators who  vote  against  the  amendment 
are  not  taking  care  to  protect  the  U.S. 
forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Byrd-GrlfiOn  amendment  cannot 
give  the  President  any  larger  powers 
thsm  the  constitutional  authority  that 
he  enjoys.  What  it  would  do.  If  it  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress,  would  be  to  ap- 
prove in  advance  any  action  the  Presi- 
dent may  want  to  take.  His  determina- 
tion alone  would  Justify  it. 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
talking  in  personal  terms  of  the  Execu- 
tive who  Is  President  Nixon.  He  Is  my 
President.  I  am  a  member  of  his  party. 
I  have  supported  him  in  his  program  for 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  we  have 
been  through  this  procedure  before,  the 
procedure  of  giving  authority  tp  the 
President,  who  did  not  intend.  I  am 
sure,  to  extend  the  authority  which  is 
given  him  beyond  that  as  expressed  at 
the  time,  but  which  was  extended. 

This  amendment  is  broader  in  its  scope 
than  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  so  far 
as  the  protection  of  troops  is  concerned. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  two 
parts,  one  dealing  with  protection  of  the 
troops,  and  the  other  dealing  with  pro- 
tection of  the  freedom  of  the  protocol 
states.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  gave 
the  President  authority — I  recall  it  be- 
cause I  read  it  just  a  short  time  ago — to 
protect  troops,  to  repel  an  attack  upon 
the  troops,  and  to  defend  them.  It  was 
defensive — to  repel  an  attack  on  our 
troops  and  defend  them.  This  amend- 
ment is  like  the  old,  familiar  barn  door — 
wide  open. 

If  some  situation  should  occur,  if  the 
Tliais  go  into  Cambodia — and  the  South 
Vietnamese  evidently  like  Cambodia — 
and  we  find  ourselves  under  some  obliga- 
tion to  go  into  Cambodia  and  protect 
CambodlEins  or  the  Thais,  I  believe  the 
commonsense  and  judgment  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  be  that  the  au- 
thority to  do  so  would  be  the  joint  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

We  do  not  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  opportimity  to  employ  any 
course  of  action  he  wants  to  employ,  but 
if  the  situation  is  beyond  the  defense  of 
the  Armed  Forces  let  us  say,  "It  is  a  joint 
responsibility  and  let  us  reason  together 
and  let  us  determine  whether  action 
should  be  taken."  I  do  not  see  anything 
wTong  with  that. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be- 
lieve that  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment would  be  harmed  if  in  that  amend- 
ment the  independent  powers  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  which 
the  Senator  believes  to  be  alreadj'  held  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  were 
spelled  out? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  doubt  if  we  could  spell 
out  precisely  what  they  are.  I  have  indi- 
cated some,  through  reading  the  authori- 
ties that  I  have  found,  that  have  been 
characterized  as  being  his  powers. 

Mr.  SPONG.  What  we  have  before  us, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ably 
pointed  out.  Is  appealing  language.  In 
which  we  are  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
protection  of  the  troop>s  and  aiding  our 
disengagement  from  South  Vietnam. 
Within  that  framework,  which  Is  the 
common  objective  of  all  of  us,  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  if  the  Senate  in  some  way 
should  work  its  will  to  express  clearly 
those  Independent  powers  which  the 
President  p)ossesses  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  amendment  would  be 
strengthened. 

Mr.  COOPEHl.  I  am  not  foreclosing  the 
possibility  that  It  may  done,  but  we 


are  now  talking  about  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  relating  to  the  subject  we 
are  now  discussing : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  meaevires  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

It  is  more  limited  in  its  terms  than  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  p>ermit  me  to  make  an  ob- 
servation at  this  point?  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  placed  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday five  very  specific  hypotheses.  I 
think  the  difficulty  of  trying  legislatively 
to  define  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  is  In  a  way  underscored  by  ref- 
erence to  the  hypotheses  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  offered.  Let  us  take  them  one  by 
one. 

The  first  reads  as  follows: 

To  prevent  enemy  forces  from  crossing  the 
border  into  South  Vietnam  and  to  pursue 
and  destroy  such  forces  as  they  attempt  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  for  Cambodia?  This 
contemplates  a  dlst&nce  into  Cambodia  of- 
no  more  than  two  or  three  miles. 

Here  Is  an  example  that  falls  within 
the  area  where  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
are  being  exercised.  This  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  a  case  of  hot  pursuit.  I 
think  without  doubt  the  President  has 
the  power  of  hot  pursuit  In  the  protection 
of  American  forces,  even  though  the  hot 
pursuit  carries  our  troops  over  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

The  second  hypothesis  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  destroy  enemy  supplies,  staging  area, 
headquELTters,  «md  so  forth.  In  a  relatively 
narrow  zone  along  the  Cambodian -South 
Vietnamese  border?  This  contemplates  a 
zone  into  Cambodia  of  approximately  20 
miles  in  width. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  the  method  used  and  upon  the  time 
frame.  Without  doubt,  the  President 
could  invoke  his  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  order  aerial  or  artillery  strikes 
against  bases  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  the 
precedents  would  carry  still  further: 
That  he  could  launch  a  ground  strike  of 
limited  duration  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying an  enemy  staging  area  that  con- 
stituted an  immediate  threat  to  Ameri- 
can troops. 

Mr.  SPONG.  If  I  may  interrupt,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is,  of  course,  speak- 
ing of  the  powers  the  President  has  now? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Right. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Exclusive  of  the  Byrd 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  exactly  so;  he 
now  has  those  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Now,  moving  on  to  the  third  hjrpoth- 
esis: 

To  attempt  to  find  and  engage  any  enemy 
troops  within  the  zone  just  described,  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
entering  South  Vietnam  or  whether  they 
Just  returning  from  it? 


If  the  Senator  means  by  that  the  power 
to  go  into  Cambodia  and  to  seek  out  the 
enemy,  even  though  enemy  activity  there 
is  not  posing  an  immediate  threat  to  our 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  border, 
then  we  have  probably  crossed  that  line. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  call  this  a  gray  area? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  an  exceedingly  gray 
area:  the  precedents  are  not  clear.  If 
the  Senate  adopts  the  Byrd  amendment, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  amendment  can  be  construed 
as  giving  advance  congressional  consent 
to  the  President  to  undertake  that  kind 
of  activity,  if  it  Is  done  in  the  name  of 
protecting  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now,  the  fourth  illustration: 

To  attempt  to  occupy  and  hold  the  zone  In 
question,  thus  denying  it  to  the  enemy? 

Here  the  Senator  from  Virginia  con- 
templates a  quasi-permanent  occupation 
of  a  buffer  zone  within  Cambodia.  That 
goes  beyond  the  precedents  defining  the 
President's  Inherent  constitutional  au- 
thority. But  again  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  the  Byrd  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  could  readily  be  interpreted  as  con- 
ferring advance  consent  to  a  pjermanent 
occupation  of  a  buffer  zone  by  American 
forces.  The  next  hypothesis: 

Fifth.  To  engage  in  auiy  or  all  of  the  types 
of  activity  described  in  questions  2,  3,  and  4, 
but  to  do  so  throughout  all  of  Cambodia,  or 
at  least  in  parts  of  it  beyond  the  20-mlle  zone 
near  the  border? 

This,  of  course,  takes  the  wraps  off 
entirely.  Although  none  of  us  expects 
that  the  President  would  make  such  a 
decision  in  the  future.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  been  surprised  before ; 
presidential  policy  has  been  changed  be- 
fore. If  President  Nixon  were  to  change 
his  policy,  he  could  refer  to  the  Bjrd 
Ismguage  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
President  Johnson  came  to  refer  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  language,  thus  justifying 
any  military  activity  in  Cambodia,  no 
matter  how  far  it  extends  or  how  perma- 
nent it  becomes,  as  long  as  he  undertakes 
it  in  the  name  of  protecting  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  best  answers  I  can  give 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  appreciate  the  answers 
of  both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difBcult  to  define  language 
that  spelled  out  the  President's  inde- 
pendent powers  as  Conmiander  in  Chief. 
Nevertheless,  if  such  terms  as  "repel  an 
attack"  could  be  employed,  I  suggest  It 
would  be  helpful 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPONG.  After  I  finish  my  sen- 
tence— helpful  within  the  framework 
that  the  Senate  presently  finds  Itself 
working. 

The  ^Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the 

)OPER.  I  would  just  say  one 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct 
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when  he  says  it  is  very  di£Qcult  to  define 
these  powers. 

Let  as  see  If  we  can  find  out  why  it 
Ls  difficult. 

It  is  difficult.  In  my  view,  because  it  is 
of  an  emergency  nature,  dependent  upon 
the  circumstances.  Who  can  say  what 
the  circumstances  will  be  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  attaclf  or  an  emergency  situa- 
tion? The  situations  would  differ  in  every 
case.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  spell  out  the  powers  of 
the  President. 

But  it  Is  not  difficult  to  think  of  sit- 
uations where  the  Executive  should  not 
act  alone,  without  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress— those  which  are  unrelated  to  the 
immediate  defense  of  the  troops.  There 
must  be  situations  in  which  Congress 
also  has  joint  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  a  section  might 
be  Eidded  as  No.  5,  to  the  Church-Cooper 
sunendment,  which  would  say.  in  effect, 
that  "nothing  herein  contained  shall  Im- 
pair the  President's  constitutional  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief."  That  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  President's  powers,  but  not 
an  effort  to  spell  out  every  power  the 
President  might  have  and  every  right  he 
miight  have.  This  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  suggested  Byrd  amendment. 

Second,  in  reviewing  the  questions 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  it  appears  that  Uie  first,  second, 
third,  and  fifth  questions  could  be 
achieved  with  the  Church-Cooper 
am.endment,  without  adoption  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  as  long  as  the  action 
was  not  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 
The  only  one  I  see  that  might  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  adoption  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution  would  be  No.  4.  "To  at- 
tempt to  occupy  and  hold  the  zone  In 
question,  thus  denying  it  to  the  enemy. " 

That  would  violate  clause  1,  with  re- 
spect to  retaining  U.S.  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. But  the  other  three  sections  of  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution  are  directed 
at  support  of  the  Cambodian  forces;  so 
I  fail  to  see  that  the  Church-Cooper 
resolution  is  a  prohibition  against  con- 
sideration of  points  one.  two,  three,  or 
five  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Vii-glnla  'Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  is  adopted. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  demonstrated  the  varj'ing  interpre- 
tations this  language  is  subject  to. 

In  a  preface  to  posing  the  questions, 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Senate 
has  a  responsibility  to  try  to  work  its 
will  with  the  most  specific  language  pos- 
sible, if  it  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  with  regard  to 
Cambodia  in  the  future. 

What  I  conceive  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  be  attempting,  in  part,  to 
do  Ls  to  redefine  the  military  theater. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  long  as  the  Sena- 
tors acknowledge  what  the  Commander 
in  Chiefs  powers  are,  that  the  Senate 
would  be  tr>'ing  to  tell  the  Commander 
how  to  operate  the  war,  although  I  am 
not  certain  that  at  the  present  time  that 
the  amendment  is  not  open  to  that  inter- 
pretation. 


I  believe  what  is  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished is  a  redefining  of  the  theater  of 
war — saying,  in  part,  that  the  Senate 
does  not  want  a  new  war  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  without  consultation  with 
Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  say  that  in  subsec- 
tions 2  and  3.  I  might  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  obviously  given  this  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  because  the  ques- 
tions are  searching,  suid  go  to  nearly  all 
the  points  that  we  have  thought  about. 

We  consider  that  subsections  2  and  3 
concern  themselves  with  the  Issue  of  a 
new  war  for  Cambodia,  in  which  we  are 
imder  no  obligation,  anc)  subsection  1 
would  be  designed  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  into  Cambodia  beyond 
tlie  actual  powere  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  fall  of  the  neu- 
tralist Sihanouk  government  in  Cam- 
bodia In  eaily  March  of  this  year  im- 
mediately raised  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  the  anti-Communist 
Lon  Nol  regime.  Administration  officials 
stated  publicly  that  a  request  for  mili- 
tary aid  was  being  reviewed,  but  went 
further  in  saying  that  no  American 
troops  would  be  involved  in  Ctunbodla  in 
accord  with  the  President's  Guam  doc- 
trine, which,  as  we  know,  was  designed 
to  try  to  shift  security  responsibility  onto 
the  nations  of  a  given  region. 

Testifying  before  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  April  23,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  was  a-^ked  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  might 
be  drawn  into  Cambodia.  I  think  It  is 
significant,  in  light  of  this  discussion,  to 
review  his  remarks.  He  said  directly: 

We  have  no  Incentive  to  esc&late.  Oiir 
whole  Incentive  Is  to  de-eecalate.  We  recog- 
nize that  If  we  escalate  and  get  Involved  In 
Cambodia  with  our  ground  troope,  that  our 
whole  program  ( Vietnamlzatlon )  Is  defeated. 

The  Secretary  later  restated  the  case 
ajainst  our  involvement  in  Cambodia  in 
much  the  same  language  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  the  very  same  time  the  Secretary- 
of  State  was  cautioning  against  a  wider 
war  in  Asia,  we  know  now  that  contin- 
gency plans  for  U.S.  military  operations 
In  Cambodia  were  being  studied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  General  Abrams,  and  the 
President  himself.  In  fact.  It  appears 
that  at  the  time  President  Nixon  made 
his  April  20  statement  announcing  the 
possible  withdrawal  of  150,000  troops 
during  the  next  year,  he  had  reviewed 
the  Cambodian  plans  but  tentatively 
deferred  a  decision. 

The  President's  April  30  decision  to 
Invade  Cambodia — taken  after  consulta- 
tion within  the  executive  but  without  so 
much  as  a  passing  nod  to  any  congres- 
sional leaders — was  a  dangerous  and  ir- 
responsible course  of  action.  I  must  say, 
at  the  risk  of  sounding  as  If  I  am  per- 
sonally piqued  at  not  being  consulted, 
that  this  Is  not  what  I  mean  by  a  passing 
nod  to  anyone  In  the  legislative  branch. 
I  would  not  expect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  on  this  matter 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
nor — at  the  risk  of  being  disrespectful — 
with  our  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 


the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  >.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  could 
have  consulted  with  the  leadership  of 
his  own  party  and  with  the  leadership 
of  the  relevant  committees.  But,  as  the 
record  now  shows,  this  did  not  happen. 

Recent  accounts  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  that  led  the  President  to  au- 
thorize tlie  Cambodian  adventure  serve 
only  to  confirm  this  view.  It  seems  that 
President  Nixon  gambled  that  by  sud- 
denly widening  the  war  into  Cambodia, 
his  toughness  would  Impress  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  that  tlie  United  States  can  act 
vigorously,  swiftly,  and  unpredictably. 

If  this  was  the  message  the  President 
hoped  to  convey,  it  obviously  was  lost  on 
the  North  Vietnamese,  who  indicated  no 
greater  willingness  to  discuss  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  In  the  absence  of  a 
Presidential  envoy  at  the  Paris  talks,  and 
on  the  Russians,  who  continue  to  exptind 
their  military  and  political  influence  In 
the  strategic  Middle  East. 

In  an  aside,  let  me  suggest  that  I  hope 
the  administration  is  giving  increasing 
attention  to  the  need  to  find  a  prestigious 
envoy  to  represent  us  at  the  peace  talks. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  this  is  auto- 
matically going  to  bring  a  successful  cul- 
mination of  the  negotiation  session,  that 
peace  will  automatically  descend  with 
the  appointment  of  a  prestigious  Presl- 
dentisl  envoy.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
at  least  our  chances  of  success  are 
greater  if,  indeed,  we  do  have  someone 
of  significant  prestige  representing  the 
President  there  personally.  In  addition, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  world  forum,  the  view 
that  others  have  of  the  United  States 
will  be  significantly  different  if  they  see 
that  we  are  making  a  maximum  effort 
at  the  peace  table  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. Apparently,  that  is  not  the  case 
now. 

It  appears  to  me  that  by  committing 
the  United  States  even  further  Into  this 
Asian  quagmire  the  President,  contrary 
to  his  owTi  plan,  has  Inadvertently  re- 
stricted our  options  in  other,  more  Im- 
portant areas  of  the  world. 

President  Nixon's  claim  that  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  was  necessary  because 
Vietnamlzatlon  was  threatened  by  a  re- 
cent buildup  in  the  border  area  sanc- 
tuaries sounds  plausible,  but  when  one 
examines  the  facts  and  the  history  of 
the  situation  as  it  actually  unfolded,  the 
President's  explanation  Is  not  accepta- 
ble. Did  these  sanctuaries  suddenly  pre- 
sent an  increased  military  threat  to  our 
men  in  Vietnam  between  April  20,  when 
the  President  told  the  Nation  that  all  was 
going  well,  and  April  30,  when  the  Cam- 
bodian attack  was  announced? 

The  reverse  appesu"s  to  be  closer  to  the 
fact.  Around  mid- April,  following  the 
consolidation  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  the 
military  situation  In  Cambodia  forced 
the  Communists  to  turn  westward,  away 
from  Saigon  and  toward  Phnompenh  in 
order  to  protect  their  vital  supply  lines. 
In  a  little  noticed  statement  of  May  14, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  seemed  to 
substantiate  this  when  he  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  nearly  one- third  of  all 
Communist  forces  In  Cambodia  were  now 
"facing  the  other  direction  and  moving 
away  from  the  sanctuary  areas." 
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By  the  end  of  April,  the  size  of  the 
Communist  force  in  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  areas  was  greatly  reduced  and 
the  risks  involved  in  a  search-and-de- 
stroy  move  across  the  border  were  thus 
greatly  diminished.  Our  military  urged 
that  we  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
As  Secretary  Laii-d  explained,  "this  was 
the  time  to  hit  them." 

That  the  military  had  made  a  similar 
pleas  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  cleaning  out  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries — and  had  been  rebuffed — is 
now^  clear.  As  Paul  Warnke,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs,  said,  these  pro- 
posals were  always  rejected  because  "the 
political  price  was  too  high  for  the  rela- 
tively minor  military  gain."  That  the 
military  gains  from  search-and-destroy 
missions  have  been  temporary  at  best — 
and  expensive — Is  a  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  by  now. 

Too  often  In  the  past  we  have  asked 
our  troops  to  take  a  so-called  strategic 
emplacement,  at  great  cost  to  us  In  lives, 
and  military  materiel,  only  to  abandon  It 
and  to  have  to  take  the  same  place  later. 
Are  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  to  be- 
come a  new  Hamburger  Hill?  I  think  it 
Is  a  fair  question  for  us  to  ask  and  for 
the  people  to  ask. 

Despite  the  success  claimed  for  It,  I 
doubt  that  the  Cambodian  operation  will 
have  any  really  lasting  significance  from 
a  long-term  military  standpoint.  "Any 
military  gains,"  as  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  has  said,  "will  be 
temporary  and  inconsequential."  The 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  went  on  to 
say: 

This  l8  not  an  Idle  prognostication  upon 
my  part  but  Is  an  opinion  derived  from  past 
experience.  Time  and  again  In  South  Vietnam 
the  recommendation  was  made  that  a  sweep 
be  conducted  through  the  Ashau  Valley  on 
the  grounds  that  a  vital  blow  could  be  struck 
against  enemy  forces.  Time  and  again,  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  would  sweep 
through  the  valley  and  find  practically  no 
enemy  soldiers.  The  same  will  happen  in 
Cambodia. 

After  the  adventure  Is  concluded  and  our 
troope  have  been  pulled  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam, I  predict  the  enemy  will  quickly  re- 
occupy  the  areas  that  we  have  cleared.  Even 
If  the  decision  were  made  to  remain  In  Cam- 
bodia, then  I  predict  the  enemy  will  develc^ 
new  bases  and  staging  areas  Just  outside 
the  perimeter  of  the  area  we  occupy  In  Cam- 
bodia. In  either  event,  the  military  effect  is 
negligible  and  not  worth  the  effort. 

Our  temporary  military  advantage  In 
Cambodia  notwlthstsmding,  I  believe 
that  the  political  price — both  at  home 
and  abroad — is  still  too  high  to  justify 
such  a  reckless  adventure. 

Mr.  President  early  in  1968,  I  spent  3 
weeks  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
I  landed  back  In  the  United  States  the 
first  day  the  Tet  offensive  exploded  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  were  in  all  comers 
of  Vietnam  and  tried  to  explore  as 
thoroughly  as  we  could,  on  a  non-VIP 
basis,  without  the  red  carpet  treatment, 
what  was  going  on.  It  gave  me  a  better 
understanding  of  some  of  the  complex- 
ities of  Vietnam,  although  I  hasten  to 
add  that  It  certainly  did  not  make  me  an 
expert.  I  must  admit,  though,  that  of  all 
the  questions  asked  me  by  American  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  most  difficult  one  to 


answer — and  I  pose  It  only  because  il 
think  It  bears  some  significance  on  th' 
discussion  of  whether  the  adventure  In 
Cambodia  was  wise  or  imwlse — the  ques- 
tion which  was  asked  me  repeatedly  by 
GI's  was: 

"Senator,  tell  me,  did  It  make  sense 
to  have  my  outfit  take  that  hill,  that 
hamlet,  or  that  village  3  months  ago, 
where  I  saw  two  of  my  buddies  faU,  only 
to  have  to  go  back  next  week  and  retake 
the  same  territory  once  again?" 

That  Is  the  operational  effect  of  search 
and  destroy  missions — and  that  is  we  are 
involved  In  Cambodia,  and  have  been 
Involved  in  unsuccessfully  In  South  Viet- 
nam over  a  period  of  years.  This  type  of 
operation  has  not  been  successful  earlier 
and  I  personally  see  little  reason  to 
expect  any  greater  success  In  the  future. 

That  the  President's  action  has  esca- 
lated and  widened  the  Ill-fated  Vietnam 
war  already  Is  apparent.  The  stepped-up 
Communist  activity  around  Phnompenli, 
the  heavy  fighting  In  Laos,  and  the  wide- 
spread and  coordinated  attacks  within 
Vietnam  Itself  are  early  but  clear  signs 
of  an  impending  confrontation  through- 
out Indochina.  The  Vietnam  war  Is  fast 
becoming  an  Indochina  war. 

I  noticed  yesterday,  in  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers,  a  reevaluatlon 
of  earlier  intelligence  data  relative  to 
North  Vietnam  smd  Vletcong  forces.  p>ar- 
tlcularly  North  Vietnam  forces.  The  first 
estimates  of  enemy  troop  strength  were 
In  the  neighborhood  of  about  50,000  to 
52,000  troops.  Because  of  the  increased 
activity  following  Cambodia,  however, 
a  recent  reappraisal  has  been  made 
which  leads  one  to  believe  that  their 
forces  are  now  almost  twice  that  num- 
ber— that  more  than  90,000  North  Viet- 
namese forces  are  presently  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Thus,  I  think  It  would  be  a  serious 
error  for  us  to  imderestlmate  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  remaining  in  Vietnam,  at 
the  same  time  the  scope  of  battle  seems 
to  be  widening  throughout  all  of  Indo- 
china. 

And  now  a  more  disturbing  note.  Writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26, 
Harrison  Salisbury  reported  that: 

Information  .  .  .  from  sources  close  to 
Communist  leaders  In  Asia  suggests  that  the 
United  States  move  Into  Cambodia  has 
transformed  the  Indochina  situation  more 
radically   than  originally   estimated. 

An  £ill-for-one  and  one-for-all  agree- 
ment, apparently  has  been  reached,  ac- 
cording to  this  report,  between  tiie  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Vletcong,  Prince  Siha- 
nouk, and  the  Pathet  Lao — with  the  full 
backing  of  Communist  China. 

What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that 
there  Is  almost  no  prospect  for  a  political 
settlement  of  Vietnam  alone.  A  negoti- 
ated settlement  would  now  have  to  cover 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well.  On  the  basis 
of  the  snail-like  pace  erf  the  Paris  talks, 
such  a  settlement  Is  not  likely  to  emerge 
In  the  near  future,  and  seems  less  likely 
now  than  prior  to  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  then  that  this 
Cambodian  adventure  will  prolong  the 
war  and  our  unfortimate  Involvement  In 
It.  That  it  imdermines  the  President's 
already  fragile  Vietnamlzatlon  policy — 
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Secretary  of  State  Rogers  suggested — 
Is  clear.  The  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  military  and 
political  conditions,  will  plEice  a  heavy 
burden  on  the, Saigon  government  and 
Its  troops,     ^j^ 

That  the  repressive  Thleu-Ky  regime 
is  not  going  to  be  blessed  with  a  favor- 
able political  climate  is  predictable  on 
the  basis  of  widespread  antigovemment 
sentiment,  sentiment  that  Is  likely  to  in- 
crease as  Thieu  continues  to  stifle  legiti- 
mate dissent.  That  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vletcong  will  not  slacken 
their  activity  to  accommodate  U.S.  with- 
drawals is  also  predictable.  The  recent 
attack  on  Dalat,  for  example,  was  simply 
a  sign  to  Saigon  that  the  enemy  can — 
and  will — attack  when  It  so  chooses. 

What  can  we  reasonably  expect,  if  as 
Vice  President  Ky  and  Ambassador 
Bunker  liave  Indicated,  the  South  Viet- 
namese continue  to  involve  themselves 
militarily  in  the  Cambodian  civil  war 
after  the  United  States  has  pulled  out? 
The  prospects  for  Vietnamlzatlon,  with 
40,000  South  Vietnamese  fighting  In 
Cambodia,  are  not  encouraging.  The  crit- 
ical need.  If  the  President's  withdrawal 
schedule  Is  to  be  met,  will  be  in  South 
Vietnam — not  in  Cambodia.  Indeed,  if 
South  Vietnamese  forces  are  to  broaden 
the  scop)e  of  their  involvement,  it  seems 
to  me  Ukely  to  lessen  their  effectiveness 
In  pacifying  the  countryside  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  contradiction  in  a  policy  that  seeks 
to  Vietnamize  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam while  it  Americanizes  the  war  in 
Cambodia. 

The  implications  of  the  President's 
rash  action  for  the  whole  of  Southesist 
Asia  are,  however,  only  a  part  of  my 
concern.  The  most  important  conse- 
quences of  this  reckless  gamble  are  being 
felt  here  at  home. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  all  of  us 
assess  the  Vietnam  war  or,  the  Indo- 
chlnese  confrontation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  as  they  exist  today.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy.  Indeed,  if  today's  decisions 
or  tomorrow's  decisions  were  based  on 
yesterday's  actions  or  yesterday's  mis- 
takes. The  future  of  such  poUcies  would 
not  only  be  disastrous  but  would,  indeed, 
compound  yesterday's  errors. 

Thus,  I  find  myself  looking  differently 
at  the  Vietnam  situation  today  than  I 
did  5  years  ago  or  as  I  did  12  months 
ago.  During  the  early  months  of  this  ad- 
ministration, the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
although  not  agreeing  fully  with  ad- 
ministration policy,  nevertheless  felt 
obliged  to  give  the  President  sufficient 
time  to  implement  the  plan  he  had  for 
disengaging  this  country  from  the  quag- 
mire of  South  Vietnam. 

I  can  no  longer  stand  mute,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident (Mr.  Moss),  not  only  because  of 
a  change  in  direction  in  our  policy  In 
South  Vietnam  but  also  because  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  new 
course  on  the  domestic  front. 

The  tragic  deaths  at  Kent  State — an 
outgrowth  of  protest  against  the  Pres- 
ident's sudden  widening  of  the  conflict — 
are  a  grim  reminder  of  what  this  war  Is 
doing  to  America.  Even  before  Oeim- 
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bodia,  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  tearing  at  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society,  a  war  that  has 
cost  43,000  American  lives;  275,000  Amer- 
ican woimded;  100  billion  American  dol- 
lars. 

And  for  what — to  prop  up  the  Thieu- 
Kj-  regime?  All  of  this  while  American 
cities  decay,  while  unemployment  and 
inflation  worsen,  while  social  tensions  are 
heightened  and  the  unfinished  business 
of  America  remains  unfinished. 

The  war.  In  addition  to  the  tragic 
human  toil  It  takes,  is  the  major  source 
of  our  present  economic  ills^ — an  un- 
healthy mixture  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. 

Just  how  we  achieved  this  worst  of 
both  worlds  economy  is  certainly  no 
mystery.  Aroimd  the  middle  of  1965,  sis 
was  pointed  out  in  the  1968  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
\Tsers: 

The  growth  of  demand  for  induatrlaJ  prod- 
ucts suddenly  accelerated  as  the  direct  and 
Indirect  consequences  of  the  enlarged  com- 
mitment of  U.S.   forces  In  Vietnam   .   .   . 

Prices  of  consumer  services  began  to  ac- 
celerate, as  service  firms  found  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  Writers.  With  rising  food  and 
service  prices  and  stronger  demands  for  la- 
bor, upward  pressures  on  wages  Intensified 
In  both  the  organized  and  unorganized  sec- 
tors. In  the  industrial  area,  the  Impact  of 
demand  on  prices  was  strongest  In  the  de- 
fense-related and  capital  goods  sectors, 
where  shortages  of  both  capacity  and  skilled 
manpower  were  most  pronounced.  But  prices 
also  advanced  in  mlny  other  areas. 

The  upward  pressures  on  prices  and  wages 
In  this  period  reflected  both  the  speed  of 
the  advance  and  the  high  level  of  resource 
urtilizatlon  which  the  economy  achieved. 
These  pressures  tripped  off  a  price-wage 
spiral. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  our  deepening 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  in  the  2-year 
period  from  mid- 1965  to  mid- 1967,  the 
value  of  resources  devoted  to  national 
defense  rose  50  percent.  In  an  economy 
operating  at  near  capacity,  this  buildup 
generated  tremendous  inflationary  pres- 
sures. In  January.  1969,  when  President 
Nixon  took  office,  these  pressiu-es  were 
still  very  much  alive — as  was  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  A  year  and 
a  half  later  and  little  has  changed,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  is  now  set  upon 
a  course  that  deliberately  seeks  to  In- 
crease imemployment  In  order  to  combat 
this  Vietnam-generated  inflation.  The 
American  people  have  already  paid  a 
very  dear  price  for  our  Vietnamese  ad- 
venture. To  ask  this  Nation  to  bear  an 
intolerable  rate  of  unemployment — now 
at  5  percent  and  rising — to  further  pay 
for  this  seemingly  endless  and  senseless 
war  is  to  ask  too  much  in  my  Judgment. 

And  now  Cambodia.  A  nation  that  had 
been  promised  an  early  end  to  the  war 
by  a  presidential  candidate  with  a  fool- 
proof plan,  now  finds  itself  faced  with  a 
great  difference  between  what  was  ssdd 
and  what  was  delivered,  and  Is  once 
again  treated  to  double-talk.  The  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  that  in  order  to  shorten 
the  war  in  Vietnam  we  must  widen  it 
into  Cambodia.  The  logic  of  this  Cam- 
bodian adventure,  I  must  admit,  escapes 
me. 

What  America  needs — aind  needs  des- 
perately— is  not  a  wider  wsu:  or  a  shorter 
war.  but  a  conclusive  end  to  the  war. 


Still  the  war  goes  on.  It  appears  that 
not  only  is  there  no  effective  means  for 
fulfilling  the  campaign  promises  of 
peace,  but  that  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
venting an  even  wider  war.  The  war 
seems  to  have  taken  on  a  life  and  logic 
all  of  its  own.  It  has  captured  President 
Nixon  in  much  the  same  way  it  impri- 
soned President  Johnson. 

The  history  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam reveals  that  too  often  Government 
officials  have  become  the  victims  of  their 
own  rhetoric.  Only  now  It  Is  captured 
arms  and  rice  tonnage  instead  of  body 
counts  tliat  may  lead  us  into  self-delu- 
sion. 

The  bizarre  logic  of  recent  events,  as 
one  might  reasonably  have  predicted,  is 
producing  a  growing  sense  of  frustration 
and  impotence  both  publicly  and  within 
the  Congress  itself.  The  President's  reck- 
less gamble  has  precipitated  a  crisis  of 
confidence.  And  well  it  might  have,  with 
the  Cambodian  invasion  coming  only  10 
days  after  the  President's  report  to  the 
Nation  on  Vietnam  with  its  rosy  predic- 
tions for  cutting  back  on  American  in- 
volvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  not  delude  ourselves  into  the 
false  hopes  of  some  that  these  feelings 
are  confined  to  the  young  and  the  cam- 
pus. They  are  not.  This  sense  of  frustra- 
tion is  shared  by  millions  of  Americans 
of  all  ages.  I  think  that  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  feel  it.  Certainly,  I  feel  it. 
For  16  months  I  have  said  little  about 
the  wtir.  To  be  sure,  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  its  continuation.  I  did  not 
agree  totally  with  the  Nixon  policy  for 
ending  the  conflict.  However,  as  long  as 
we  were  disengaging  from  the  conflict  I 
was  determined  to  cooperate  with  the 
President.  But  now  I  must  admit  that 
the   President's   action   has   led   me   to 
despair  about  the  prospects  for  liquidat- 
ing our  inv(rfvement  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
not  ready  to  concede,  however,  that  our 
system  of  government  cannot  respond. 
It  can — but  only  if  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  limiting  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnamese  quagmire. 
This  responsibility  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  Certainly,  I  do  not  look  on  it  as 
a  small  responsibility.  And  I  am  sure 
that  no  other  Senator  does  either.  But 
today  the  Senate  stands  as  the  last  hope 
against  any  further  escalation  of   the 
war.    Passage    of    the    Cooper- Church 
amendment  would  not  only  restore  the 
faith  of  millions  of  Americans  in  our 
system  of  government,  but  It  would  also 
restore  the  Congress  to  Its  rightful  place 
within  our  constitutional  framework — 
as  the  only  body  empowered  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to 
make  rules  for  the  governing  and  regula- 
tions of  these  forces. 

I  have  weighed  theee  salutary  effects 
against  the  arg-ument,  advanced  by  oi>- 
ponents  of  the  amendment,  that  It 
would  be  a  "slap  In  the  face"  for  the 
President  and  undermine  his  credibility 
abroad.  The  "slap  in  the  face"  theory.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  both  specious  and  irrele- 
vant. It  is  specious  because  there  is  Uttle 
the  Senate  could  do  to  imdermlne  the 
President's  credibility  abroad  any  more 
than  he  himself  has  done  by  exptmding 


our  misadventure  or  damage  that  could 
be  done  if  the  President  failed  to  live  up 
to  his  own  timetable  in  Cambodia.  It  is 
Irrelevant  because  It  avoids  the  issue  of 
whether  American  troops  should  become 
involved  in  Cambodia  without  congres- 
sional sanction  and  authorization. 

This  brings  me  to  the  two  most  basic 
questions  of  all  in  this  debate.  First,  does 
Congress  have  the  power  to  deny  funds 
for  the  use  of  future  military  operations 
in  Cambodia?  Second,  should  Congress 
exercise  that  power  if  they  have  It? 

On  the  first  point,  the  Constitution  is 
clear.  Congress  does  have  the  power  to 
act.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wisely  anticipated  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining effective  civilian  control  over 
military  ixilicy,  and  thus  they  provided 
the  specific  means  for  exercising  such 
control. 

In  order  to  avoid  concentrating  au- 
thority in  any  one  body,  the  war  power 
was  divided  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  Congress — not  the 
President — was  empowered  to  declare 
war.  to  raise  and  support  an  army  and  a 
navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  regiilatlon  of  these  forces.  The 
President,  who  was  also  viewed  as  a  sym- 
bol of  civilian  authority — but  one  more 
susceptible  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
military — was  made  Commander  In 
Chief. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
Is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  military 
activities  once  war  has  been  declared, 
and  clearly  he  also  has  the  power  to  repel 
any  attacks  on  the  United  States.  As 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  alone 
Is  responsible  for  implementing  military 
policy.  In  much  the  same  way,  the  Pres- 
ident alone  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
"the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

But  the  President's  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  no  more  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  he  alone  has  the  power  to 
formulate  military  policy  than  does  his 
obligation  to  enforce  the  law  Imply  that 
he  alone  can  make  laws.  As  Justice  Black 
pointed  out  in  the  steel  seizure  case: 

The  Constitution  Is  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  Is  to  execute  .  .  .  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  subject  this  lawmaking 
power  of  Congress  to  presidential  or  military 
supervision  or  control  .  .  .  The  Fovinders  of 
this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  -powKC 
to  the  Congress  alone  In  both  good  times 
and  bad.  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  US  587  ( 1952) 

I  believe  the  lawmaking  powers  of  Con- 
gress extend  to  the  formulation  of  mili- 
tary policy  as  well,  as  Is  so  clearly  spelled 
out  In  article  I,  section  8.  And  It  was 
upon  that  grant  of  authority,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues,  that  Congress 
acted  so  virisely  last  year  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  Introduction  of 
American  forces  into  Laos. 

The  Introduction  of  American  forces 
into  a  country  where  they  have  pre- 
viously been  restricted  from  venturing 
for  fear  of  widening  the  war,  despite  the 
pleas  of  the  military,  Is  clearly  a  major 
policy  decision.  At  the  very  least.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  Constitution  requires 
that  such  a  decision  should  have  been 
shared  by  the  people's  representatives  In 
Congress. 

The  concern  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  moreover,  wtis  not  simply 
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limited  to  dividing  the  war  power  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 
They  specifically  provided  that  congres- 
sional authority  was  to  be  insulated  from 
Presidential  encroachment  by  a  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  military  ap- 
propriations could  not  be  for  longer  than 
2  years.  Alexander  Hamilton,  himself  an 
ardent  advocate  of  a  strong  executive, 
explained  the  importance  of  the  2-year 
limitation  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  26: 

The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will 
be  obliged  by  this  provision,  once  at  least 
In  every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
propriety  of  keeping  a  military  force  on 
foot;  to  come  to  a  new  resolution  on  the 
point;  and  to  declare  their  sense  of  the  mat- 
ter by  a  formal  vote  In  the  face  of  their  con- 
stituents. They  are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  in 
the  executive  department  permanent  funds 
for  the  support  of  an  army.  If  they  were 
even  Incautious  enough  to  be  willing  to 
repose  In  It  so  Improper  a  confidence. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  2-year  lim- 
itation was  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the 
growth  of  a  standing  army,  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  the  major  threat 
to  constitutional  processes.  The  larger 
import  of  the  appropriations  limitation, 
however,  is  that  Congress  is  required  to 
fully  review  and  pass  on  our  military 
postui-e  before  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional money.  The  congressional  appro- 
priations pKJwer  as  It  relates  to  military 
p>ollcy,  therefore,  was  clearly  intended 
as  an  important  constitutional  check  on 
both  the  President  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

That  Congress,  after  many  years  of 
simply  acquiescing  to  executive  leader- 
ship in  miUtary  and  foreign  affairs,  has 
recently  chosen  to  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tional powers,  seems  to  have  startled 
some  people.  That  Congress  has  not  acted 
so  forcefully  for  so  long,  of  course,  in  no 
way  affected  its  authority  to  act  last 
year  In  regard  to  Laos  and  similarly  does 
not  affect  Its  authority  for  acting  now 
to  prohibit  American  combat  troops  from 
fighting  In  Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970. 
As  Justice  Black  said  in  the  Youngstown 
case,  "The  Foimders  of  this  Nation  en- 
trusted the  lawmaking  power  to  the  Con- 
gress alone  in  both  good  times  and  bad." 
That  Congress  retains  this  power  today 
is  obvious. 

That  Congress  should  exercise  this 
power  to  limit  future  American  military 
operations  in  Cambodia,  of  course,  is  a 
different  and  more  delicate  question.  And 
I  want  to  re-emphasize  the  term  "to  limit 
future  American  military  operations  In 
Cambodia."  I  did  not  say  "to  limit  the 
President."  For,  contrary  to  the  message 
opponents  of  the  amendment  are  intent 
upon  conveying,  it  is  not  designed  to — 
nor  could  it — limit  the  President's  powers 
as  Commander  In  Chief.  These  powers 
are  constitutional  and  Congress  caimot 
legislate  away  or  infringe  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority. 

But  Congress  can — and  should — exer- 
cise Its  own  constitutional  authority  to 
legislate  the  limits  of  American  military 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Rejecting  the 
view  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  clause 
supports  "any  Presidential  action,  inter- 
nal or  external.  Involving  the  use  of 
force,"  Justice  Robert  Jackson  wrote: 

Congress  alone  controls  the  raising  of  rev- 
enues and  theU>,approprlatlon8  and  may  de- 


termine In  what  manner  and  by  what  means 
they  shall  be  spent  for  military  and  naval 
procurement. 

And  in  further  attempting  to  define 
the  precarious  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  the  Congress'  lawmaking 
power.  Justice  Jackson  pointed  out: 

Presidential  powers  are  not  fixed  but  fluc- 
tuate, depending  upon  their  disjunction  or 
conjunction  with  those  of  Congress  .  .  .  When 
the  President  takes  measures  Incompatible 
with  the  expressed  or  Implied  will  of  Con- 
gress, his  power  Is  at  its  lowest  ebb  . . .  Courts 
can  s\istaln  exclusive  presidential  control  In 
such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the  Congress 
from  acting  on  the  subject.  Presidential 
claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  conclusive  and 
preclusive  must  be  scrutinized  with  caution, 
for,  what  Is  at  stake.  Is  the  equilibrium  es- 
tablished by  our  constitutional  system. 

Precisely,  what  Is  at  stake  is  the  integ- 
rity of  our  constitutional  process.  And 
because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  act.  As  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  has  said,  in  explaining 
the  larger  implications  of  this  breakdown 
in  our  governmental  system: 

If  the  United  States  government  falls  to 
honor  the  freedom  of  Its  own  people,  who  are 
protected  by  the  American  Constitution,  it 
win  not  honor  the  freedom  of  any  people. 
This  is  the  true  relationship  between  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  and  the  survival  of  the 
free  institutions  that  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned m  his  speech,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  Its  consequences 
wltliln  America  are  the  xirgent  concern  not 
only  of  Americans  but  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning step  in  Congress'  long  journey 
back  to  a  position  of  responsibility  and 
leadership.  I  am  confident  Congress  will 
take  this  step  because  it  is  both  necessary 
and  right  that  it  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that  I 
had  begun  work  on  this  statement  long 
before  President  Nixon's  June  3  Interim 
report.  After  carefully  studying  the 
President's  statement  I  saw  no  need, 
however,  to  alter  the  text  of  my  remarks 
in  suppKjrt  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. After  hearing  the  President  recite 
those  statistics  on  captured  arms  and 
rice  and  announce  a  troop  withdrawal  of 
50,000  men  within  the  next  6  months,  I 
am  even  more  certain  today  that  ex- 
panding the  war  into  Cambodia  was  ill- 
advised  and  shortsighted  than  I  was  on 
April  30  when  the  decision  was  sai- 
nounced. 

Before  Cambodia,  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  policy  of  Vietnamization  was  pull- 
ing Americans  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  rate 
of  about  11,000  per  month.  Now,  after 
an  operation  in  which  the  President  has 
told  us  that  "all  of  our  major  military 
objectives  have  been  acliieved,"  and  an 
operation  he  has  described  as  the  great- 
est victory  in  the  long  history  of  the 
war — the  withdrawal  rate  for  the  next  6 
months  is  down  about  2.000  per  month. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
could  double  this  amount  In  the  follow- 
ing 6  months.  It  seems  rather  strange  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  however,  that 
if  this  mission  had  been  such  an  overall 
success  why  his  withdrawal  rate  for  the 
next  6  months  is  significantly  less  than 
the  last  6  months. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  no 
more  than  another  minute  and  then  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  questions  or  yield  the  floor. 
I  appreciate  his  tolerance,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with  him. 

As  for  the  seemingly  vast  inventory  of 
captured  weapons  and  food,  its  signifi- 
cance can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of 
North  Vietnam's  total  resources  and  its 
ability  to  replenish  the  losses.  Wniie  the 
Cambodian  booty  may  be  greater  than 
caches  uncovered  as  the  result  of  opera- 
tions Jxmction  City  and  Cedar  Falls,  for 
example,  it  appears  that  in  the  past  these 
missions  have  had  little  long-term 
significance. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  what  the  true, 
long-range  impyact  of  the  capturing  of 
these  supplies  will  be.  Certainly  I  would 
rather  have  them  in  our  hands  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  if  anyone 
is  looking  at  this  adventure  as  a  panacea 
for  ending  the  war,  historj',  I  believe,  will 
show  he  is  relying  on  a  false  hope.  In  the 
past  the  enemy  has  shown  an  amazing 
ability  to  replenish  his  lines  of  com- 
munication and  supplies,  and,  unfor- 
timately,  to  continue  the  war  at  a  steady 
pace. 

It  struck  me.  Mr.  President,  that  what 
was  noticeably  absent  from  President 
Nixon's  June  3  report  was  any  reference 
to  COSVN,  the  Communist  control  cen- 
ter located  in  Cambodia.  In  his  April 
30  statement  annoimctng  his  decision  to 
expand  the  war  Into  Cambodia,  President 
Nixon  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  would 
be  striking  a  telling,  perhaps  even  fatal, 
blow  to  the  command  center  for  all 
Communist  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  President's  failure  to  even  men- 
tion this  aspect  of  the  operation  could 
only  mean  there  is  no  COSVN — or  we 
failed  to  uncover  it.  One  wonders. 

In  the  past,  we  have  foimd  that  even 
though  we  had  been  able  to  capture 
Communist  control  centers,  it  was  only 
a  short  time  until  new  control  centers 
sprung  up.  The  amazing  absence  of  ene- 
my troops  and  casualties  in  that  area 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  major  Com- 
munist forces  had  escaped. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  thought  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  The 
Byrd  exception  to  the  Cooper -Church 
amendment  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment shall  not  preclude  the  President 
from  taking  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lives  of  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

If  this  is  simply  a  restatement  of  the 
President's  constitutional  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  then  It  Is  unnec- 
essary. As  I  pointed  out  eariier  in  my 
statement,  just  as  Congress  cannot  leg- 
islate restrictions  on  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  It  carmot  expand  those  pow- 
ers by  statute.  I  recognize  the  President's 
responsibility  to  protect  our  forces  in 
the  field,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  needs 
Congressional  approval  for  this. 

I  believe  he  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority, in  the  first  place.  It  is  Interest- 
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ing  to  note.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  adopted  last  year  restrict- 
ing our  operations  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land carried  no  such  exception.  And  yet 
for  years,  we  have  known  that  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail,  running  down  through 
one  comer  of  Laos,  has  been  a  major 
supply  route  and  sanctuary. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Byrd  excep- 
tion Is  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion— a  blank  check  from  Congress  ap- 
proving in  advance  any  actions  the  Pres- 
ident may  take — then  It  is  dangerous. 

Such  a  gesture  by  the  Congress  can 
only  serve  to  widen  the  war  and  con- 
tinue our  unfortimate  involvement. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting American  fighting  men.  It  Just 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  after 
a  long  period  of  patience,  that  the  best 
way  to  protect  our  American  fighting 
men  is  to  end  the  war. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  There  were  some  as- 
pects of  the  Senator's  presentation  that 
I  wanted  to  question  him  on.  Going  back 
to  the  first  question,  about  troop  with- 
drawal, it  was  my  impression  that  the 
President  announced,  about  a  year  ago, 
his  Viemamization  process,  his  planned 
troop  withdrawal,  and  the  approximate 
figures  during  the  first  year  were  about 
100.000.  It  is  now  about  115,000,  but  dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  goal  was  about 
100.000. 

Then,  of  course.  In  April — I  think  April 
20.  to  be  exact^ — the  President  annoimced 
a  further  planned  withdrawal  of  150,- 
000.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  made  the 
point  that  troop  withdrawal  was  slowing 
up.  I  did  not  understand  that.  Would  he 
further  explain? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  reexamine  the  figures  on  the  rate 
of  withdrawal  and  compare  those,  not 
with  the  150,000  figure  over  the  next  year 
as  announced  on  April  20.  but  with  the 
50.000  figure  that  is  to  take  place  between 
October  15  and  the  present  date,  I  think 
hi5  arithmetic  would  lead  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  the  same  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ODRNEY.  Well,  how  many  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  to  date? 

Mr.  BAYH.  About  110,000  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  fom  Florida  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  those  figures. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  was  about  the 
same  figure  I  had,  or  about  100,000,  as 
the  President  planned  during  the  first 
year.  But  Is  It  not  also  a  fact  that  he 
has  scheduled  150,000  to  be  withdrawn 
during  the  next  year,  and  Is  not  that  a 
greater  figure  than  100,000? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  an- 
nouncement, I  am  also  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  watched  on  television  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  T3S.  Armed 
Forces  characterize  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration as  the  greatest  military  victory 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  Then  he  suggested 
that  for  6  months  following  that  great 
victory  our  troop  withdrawal  Is  going  to 
be  less  than  the  previous  6  months.  That 
does  not  make  sense  to  me.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Florida  can  explain  Its  in- 
consistency. 

Mr.  GURNTY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  can  recall  any  announcement  or 
prcaiouncement  the  Commander  in  Chief, 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
made,  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  he 
has  not  fulfilled  so  far. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  can  remember  hear- 
ing certain  of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  after  the  inlUal 
announcement  of  withdrawals,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  significant  period  of  time 
when,  instead  of  fewer  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, there  were  more  troops  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  pleased  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  can  he,  in 
turn,  explain  the  inconsistency  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator answer  my  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  question  was,  on 
any  pronouncement  or  announcement  by 
the  President  of  what  he  intends  to  do 
in  Vietnam,  where  has  he  failed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States?  I  think  the 
Senator  has  not  answered  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  looks  at  the  problem  from  a 
little  different  perspective  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  because  we  believe 
the  course  of  action  in  Cambodia  will 
accomplish  different  things.  Frankly,  I 
say,  not  as  a  Democrat  or  as  a  Senator, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  I  hoiJe 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  right.  But  I  think  history  will 
show,  if  we  can  Judge  the  future  by  the 
past,  that  it  is  not  going  to  prove  conse- 
quential In  the  long  history  of  the  war, 
and  that  It  has  Increased  tensions  with- 
in this  country. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion. The  Record  will  show  that  I  have 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wants  me  to  mouth 
and  repeat  his  assessments,  he  is  not 
going  to  get  me  to  do  that.  If  he  wants 
me  to  give  good  faith  replies  to  his  ques- 
tions, I  will  stand  here  until  the  sun 
falls. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  During  his  presenta- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Indiana  made  the 
statement  that  the  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia would  prolong  the  war.  Would  he 
explain  that  further?  In  what  way  is  it 
going  to  prolong  the  war? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  other  Senators  who  want  to 
speak.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor a  copy  of  my  speech.  Perhaps  if  he 
had  read  it  or  listened  to  it  in  total,  he 
would  know  that  I  had  answered  that 
In  a  significant  way. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  listened  to  it  at 
length,  but  I  did  not  hear  ansrthlng  be- 
yond the  statement  itself. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  here  again  I  respect 
the  good  faith  and  the  sincerity  of  my 
friend  from  Florida;  but  I  fear  that  after 
I  have  answered  the  question,  it  Is  not 
going  to  be  answered  the  way  he  wants 
it  to  be  answered,  and  so  he  may  feel 


that  I  have  not  answered  it.  But,  having 
given  tills  advance  warning,  I  shall  try. 

It  is  diflScult  for  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  see  how  we  can  be  consistent 
in  a  policy  that  Vietnamizes  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  Americanizes  It  in  Cam- 
bodia, witiiout  suggesting  we  are  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  war.  If  we  are 
taking  South  Vietnamese  troops  from 
the  main  scene  of  battle  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  dissipating  their  Impact  by 
spreading  them  into  Cambodia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  cannot  see  how  Viet- 
namizatlon  will  proceed  apace.  In  fact, 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  me  to  note — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida 
heard  the  remarks  that  I  read  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  relative  to  Vletnam- 
ization — that  we  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  inconsistency.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  believes  that  the 
Cambodian  adventure  ts  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  shorten  the  war.  I  hope  I 
am  wrong.  But  if  we  look  at  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Ashau  Valley  and  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Iron  Triangle,  and  we  were 
shown  pictures  in  our  newspapers  and  on 
our  television  screens  of  captured  supplies 
and  weapons,  we  know  that  these  mis- 
sions accomplished  little.  I  would  much 
rather  we  had  these  weapons  than  they 
did;  but  the  cold,  cruel  facts  have  shown 
that  despite  such  captures  in  the  past 
the  enemy  has  been  resupplied  and  the 
war  has  not  stopped. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  If  the  Senator  wUl  permit  me,  I 
do  not  want  to  cut  off  this  colloquy.  I 
will  be  happy  to  continue  It,  but  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  yield  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  his  very  able  ad- 
dress. 

In  regard  to  the  war's  extension.  Is  It 
not  true  that  since  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bodia were  breached,  a  number  of  events 
have  occurred,  suggesting  that  the  war 
is  being  broadened,  and,  indeed,  could 
be  lengthened? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  June  7,  1970,  entitled  "Broad 
Red  Offensive,"  written  by  Robert  O. 
Kaiser.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, as  well  as  other  Senators,  will  be  in- 
terested in  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bboad  Red  OrrsNSivx 
(By  Robert  O.  K&lser) 

Phnom  Penh.  June  6. — This  morning's 
Vletcong  attack  on  Slem  Reap,  near  the  his- 
toric temples  of  Angkor,  Is  the  most  striking 
symbol  of  a  worsening  military  situation  In 
Cambodia. 

Slem  Reap  in  northwestern  Cambodia  Is 
more  than  200  miles  from  the  Vletcong's  old 
sanctuaries  along  the  Vietnamese  border.  It 
is  a  strange  target  for  the  Communists  un- 
less they  have  serious  plans  to  open  a  broad 
Cambodian  offensive. 

According  to  a  nunaber  of  observers  here, 
such  an  offensive  may  be  Just  what  the  Com- 
mxinlsts  are  planning.  Several  of  Phnom 
Penh's  most  experienced  diplomats  and  mill- 
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tary  attaches  now  share  the  opinion  that 
Hanoi  may  have  shifted  Its  strategy  In  the 
last  three  months,  making  Cambodia  its  pri- 
mary target  In  Indochina. 

Even  the  Americans,  who  speak  more  opti- 
mistically about  the  mlUtary  situation  and 
the  strength  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  than 
any  other  Western  diplomats  here,  are  con- 
cerned by  the  possibility  of  a  new  Commu- 
nist strategy. 

I  Gunfire  broke  out  here  for  nearly  an 
hour  tonight,  UPI  reported.  Flares  illumi- 
nated the  sky  as  bursts  of  shots  were  heard 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  rail  yards.  No  explana- 
tion was  given.] 

"The  big  mystery,"  an  American  diplomat 
said.  "Is  why  they  (the  Vletcong)  are  going 
so  far  west." 

These  diplomats  and  observers  here  do  not 
expect  Cambodia  to  disappear  suddenly  down 
the  Indochlnese  drain.  The  consensus  Is  that 
whatever  happens  will  happen  at  a  delib- 
erate, Southeast  Asian  pace. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  the 
Communists  have  big  problems  to  solve  be- 
fore they  can  effectively  conduct  a  political 
and  military  offensive  In  Cambodia. 

But  almost  the  only  optimists  in  Phnom 
Penh  are  the  Cambodians  themselves,  who 
seem  to  live  In  a  very  private  world.  "They're 
a  self-confldent  people,  alas,"  sighed  one 
Westerner  who  makes  his  living  trying  to 
follow  their  affairs. 

A  popular  theory  here  Is  that  the  Vlet- 
cong may  laimch  some  military  action  Jvist 
before  or  Just  after  June  30,  to  try  to  force 
President  Nixon  either  to  keep  American 
forces  In  this  country  beyond  his  deadline, 
or  to  bring  them  back  In  right  after  It 
passes. 

Prom  Phnom  Penh,  Mr.  Nixon's  current 
posltlno  looks  very  difficult.  "Why  was 
President  Nixon's  speech  (on  Jvme  3)  so 
optimistic?"  one  diplomat  asked.  This  ex- 
perienced official  doubted  whether  Htinol 
would  let  the  United  States  walk  out  of 
Indochina. 

The  "salvation  government"  of  Lon  Nol 
reveals  only  self-oonfldence  to  the  outside 
world.  It  claims  to  be  following  a  foreign 
policy  of  neutrality.  This  mtist  be  the  only 
neutral  country  In  the  world  whose  govem- 
ment-rim  newspaper  can  print  a  front-page 
cartoon  in  which  Richard  Nixon  Is  de- 
pleted as  an  angel,  as  he  was  In  Friday's 
"Courrler  Phnompenhols." 

In  fact,  the  Cambodians  find  themselves 
utterly  dependent  on  the  United  States, 
South  Vietnam  and  probably  Thailand.  They 
are  talking  of  recognizing  Chiang  Kai-Shek, 
and  have  sent  a  delegation  to  Seoul.  They 
are  counting  heavily  on  President  Nixon, 
whose  political  problems  they  apparently 
don't  understand. 

"They  think  Nixon  Is  another  Sihanouk," 
one  diplomat  said.  "If  he  says  yes.  then 
everything  Is  yes." 

A  Frenchman  long  In  Phnom  Penh  said 
Sihanouk  himself  encouraged  people  here 
to  oount  on  large  American  aid.  This  source 
said  the  Cambodians  looked  to  Laos — a 
country  of  only  two  million  that  has  re- 
ceived millions  of  American  dollars — as  a 
model  for  what  they  would  expect  from 
Washington. 

By  almost  all  accoimts,  the  government 
is  woefully  weak  and  not  getting  any 
stronger. 

An  American  diplomat  said  of  Lon  Nol  and 
his  colleagues,  "I  think  they're  doing  pretty 
well."  But  others  who  have  been  In  Phnom 
Penh  much  longer  take  a  different  view. 
"They  wlU  exist  as  long  as  someone  from 
outside  will  support  them,"  said  one.  The 
government  has  developed  no  civil  or  mili- 
tary plans  since  taking  office,  another  old 
hand  said. 

And  yet  there  has  been  no  challenge  to 
Lon  Nol  that  observers  here  think  Is  sig- 
nificant. "There  Is  no  other  group  capable 


of  mounting  a  government,"  said  one  diplo- 
mat—except Sihanouk.  And  there  Is  no 
evidence  here  that  Sihanouk's  unpopularity 
has  lessened  since  the  coup,  at  least  In 
Phnom  Penh. 

In  fact,  those  who  seem  most  pessimistic 
about  this  current  government  are  often  the 
most  Insistent  that  Sihanouk  has  lost  what- 
ever claim  he  ever  had  on  Cambodian  alle- 
giance and  affection. 

But  the  government's  strength  is  appar- 
ently not  an  Indicator  of  wide  popularity. 
Lon  Nol  Is  not  a  charismatic  figure — that 
comment  Is  made  so  often  here  It  is  now  a 
stock  Joke. 

The  consequences  of  the  government's  pol- 
icies— a  war  on  Cambodian  soil,  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  unpopular  South  Vietnam- 
ese, etc. — are  certainly  unpopular. 

While  the  Cambodian  government  moves 
gingerly.  If  at  all,  the  Vletcong  are  moving 
boldly  (or  deeparately)  virtually  all  over  the 
country. 

They  have  attacked  10  of  Cambodia's  19 
province  capitals  since  the  coup.  Two  and 
perhaps  three  of  them  were  reportedly  the 
scenes  of  active  fighting  today.  Most  of  these 
10  were  In  eastern  Cambodia,  but  the  Com- 
munists have  fought  major  engagements  on 
all  four  sides  of  Phnom  Penh, 

They  control  most  of  northeastern  Cazn- 
bodla,  and  appear  now  to  be  seeking  control 
of  a  kind  over  the  whole  northern  half  of  the 
country.  They  have  also  been  active  In  the 
south,  along  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  but  apparent 
decision  to  disperse  South  Vietnamese  troops 
in  that  area  have  either  forced  them  out  or 
compelled  them  to  lie  low. 

As  one  diplomat  here  noted,  the  Commu- 
nists' apparent  decision  to  disperse  all  over 
the  country  can  be  interpreted  either  as  a 
defensive  or  an  offensive  maneuver.  Either 
way  it  can  be  effective.  If  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  can  get  the  supplies 
and  food  they  need. 

Whether  they  can  Is  one  of  the  two  most 
puzzling  questions  in  Cambodia  at  the  mo- 
ment. There  are  credible  reports  here  that 
the  Communists  began  moving  supplies  out 
of  their  old  sanctuaries  in  March  or  April  at 
the  latest,  long  before  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  attacked  the  sanctuaries. 

There  are  also  unconfirmed  reports  that 
the  new  Communist  supply  line  down  the 
Sekoug  and  Mekong  Rivers  Is  already  In  use. 
Whether  these  means  or  some  other  will  pro- 
vide what  the  Communist  need  Is,  simply,  a 
mystery. 

The  fact  that  pessimism  is  the  dominant 
mood  here  reveals  the  common  assumption 
that  the  Vletcong  will  get  supplies.  They  have 
already  had  some  success  capturing  Cam- 
bodian supplies  from  provincial  depyots  and 
warehouses. 

The  second  great  mystery  Is  how  the  Com- 
munist will  proceed  through  this  next  stage 
of  the  Indochina  war.  If  they  have  not  made 
Cambodia  their  niunber  one  target,  what  are 
they  up  to  In  Cambodia  now?  Vice  President 
Ky  said  today  he  thought  they  were  merely 
beating  a  disorderly  retreat. 

If  the  Communists  have  more  deUberate 
Intentions  here,  how  will  they  pursue  them? 
It  Is  widely  assiuned  in  Phnom  Penh  thAt  the 
Vletcong  missed  their  best  opportimlty  to 
seize  this  capital  In  April. 

But  perhaps,  one  diplomat  suggested,  they 
will  Ignore  Phnom  Penh,  and  try  for  domi- 
nation of  the  entire  countryside,  following 
the  dicta  of  gruerrllla  doctrine. 

There  Is  very  little  evidence  to  help  solve 
this  mystery.  One  source  who  knows  Cam- 
bodia weU  says  that  In  almost  all  areas  of  the 
country,  the  Vletcong  have  stopp)ed  pretend- 
ing to  be  agents  of  Sihanouk,  whom  they 
have  found  to  be  \inpop\ilar. 

The  Vletoong  have  written  off  the  local 
Cambodian  Communists,  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
who  are  trying  to  build  their  organization 
around  Uttle-known  local  leaders.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  think  it  wiU  be  easy  to  build  an 


Indigenous  revolutionary   movement  among 
the  apolotlcal,  easy-going  Cambodians. 

But  some  observers  here  think  the  Com- 
munists will  have  certain  advantages  In  the 
future,  Including  popular  hostility  for  South 
Vietnamese  troops — who  have  i^)i)arently 
misbehaved  in  Cambodia — and  anger  toward 
the  government  that  brought  the  ooimtry 
war,  imcertalnty.  and  what  Is  likely  soon  to 
be  a  bad  economic  situation. 

Meanwhile.  If  they  can  get  the  supplies 
they  need,  the  Communists  can  maintain  a 
large,  dispersed  military  force  in  Cambodia. 
"They  can  take  any  city  In  the  cotmtry  any 
time  they  like,"  one  old  resident  of  Phnom 
Penh  said.  Military  men  here  generally  ac- 
cept that  Judgement. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Lon  Nol  government's 
biggest  short-term  asset  has  been  the  South 
Vietnamese  army — which  many  here  believe 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  long-term  liability. 
There  Is  no  question  that  South  Vietnam 
forces  In  Cambodia  have  seriously  disrupted 
the  Communists,  thus  relieving  much  of  the 
pressure  on  Cambodian  forces. 

But  in  the  process,  the  South  Vietnam 
soldiers  have  apparently  ravaged  parts  of  the 
countryside,  looting,  shooting  Indiscrimi- 
nately and  sometimes  raping  women.  Their 
wayward  ways  are  common  gossip  In  Phnom 
Penh — as  they  are  In  Saigon.  Public  feeling 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  Is  strong  here 
and.  It  Is  presumed.  In  the  countryside  too. 

The  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
leaders  seem  to  be  natural  allies — they  need 
each  other.  The  question  asked  often  here 
is  whether  ordinary  p>eople  of  both  coixntries 
can  overcome  ixatxiral  hostility  for  the  sake 
of  a  cause  many  of  them  know  nothing 
about. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans  In  Phnom 
Penh  are  the  most  up-beat  Westerners  In 
town.  In  three  days  of  hearing  people  de- 
scribe the  Lon  Nol  government  as  utterly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  help,  one  UJ8.  Army  man 
said,  "These  i>eople  have  the  capability  of 
ptUllng  themselves  out  of  this  danger  with- 
out any  help  from  anybody  else." 

He  described  one  of  the  leading  Cambodian 
generals  as  an  "exceptionally  well-educated 
officer,"  and  a  good  fighter.  Another  source 
who  has  lived  here  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  described  the  same  general  differently: 
"He's  a  clown.  He  dances  well." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  is  a  stubborn  in- 
clination by  certain  observers  to  look  at 
the  Ctunbodian  operation  in  the  most 
limited  possible  frame — we  have  struck 
at  certain  border  sanctuaries,  and  that 
we  will  withdraw  from  Cambodia  within 
the  time  limitation  set  by  the  President. 

I  assume  this  to  be  the  case.  However, 
that  is  not  the  full  picture  of  the  Cam- 
bodian situation.  Since  the  operation 
commenced,  the  situation  in  that  pwirt 
of  Southeast  Asia  has  become  very  com- 
plex. 

The  President,  at  a  press  conference  on 
May  8,  in  response  to  a  question,  said  he 
anticipated  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  of  Cambodia  when  we 
came  out.  He  based  this  assumption  on 
the  fact  that  we  furnished  them  with 
their  logistics  and  their  supplies. 

Several  days  later.  Vice  President  Ky, 
responding  to  a  question  relating  to  com- 
ing out  of  Cambodia,  replied  that  that 
was  a  silly  argument  of  silly  i>eople,  ap- 
parently his  reference  being  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  then,  we  have  learned  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  coming  out  when  we  come 
out.  Since  then,  the  administration's 
policy  has  shifted.  The  administration 
now  says  that  while  we  are  coming  out, 
we  will  continue  to  support  the  South 
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Vietnamese  in  the  doclsions  that  they 
make  with  reference  to  staying. 

This  is  a  significant  development.  It 
extends  beyond  the  narrow  frkmework 
imposed  upon  the  American  operations 
in  Cambodia. 

Furthermore,  we  are  now  told  that 
Thai  troops — who  were  not  in  Cambodia 
prior  to  this  operation — are  going  to 
Cambodia.  We  do  not  know,  as  yet,  how 
man>-.  Their  purpose  is  to  join  in  the  new 
front  in  Cambodia,  presumably  to  sup- 
port the  Lon  Nol  regime.  I  consider  this, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  we 
have  treaty  obligations  to  Thailand,  is  a 
ver>-  significant  development.  It  relates 
directly  to  the  broadening  of  the  war. 

These,  plus  the  Ntxon  doctrine,  could 
involve  the  United  States,  in  manj-  ways, 
in  the  defense  of  Cambodia,  unless  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  becomes  a 
part  of  the  law. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  plenty 
of  evidence  already  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  few  short  weeks  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Cambodia  borders  were 
breached  to  suggest  that  indeed  the  war 
has  been  complicated,  widened,  and  per- 
haps lengthened. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  having 
made  so  forceful  an  argimient  on  this 
floor  today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  observations.  I  might  pose 
just  one  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  Thai 
troops  were  being  sent  in  and  Cambodian 
forces  were  being  armed.  From  what 
source  do  these  troops  get  their 
sustenance? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Thai  armed  forces 
are  being  financed  by  the  United  States. 
Our  generosity  is  hardly  a  secret. 

Under  similar  attitudes  and  circum- 
stances, Cambodian  forces  could  also  re- 
ceive generous  financing,  as  well  as  weap- 
ons, ammunition,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies that  they  need  to  conduct  their  bat- 
tle operations. 

Alas,  the  government  holding  the 
moneybags,  the  financier  of  military  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  by  all  friendly  par- 
Ues  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  8,  1970.  written  by  the  dis- 
tinCTiished  coliminlst  Chalmers  Roberts. 
SigniflcanUy  enough,  the  title  of  this 
article  is  "Thai  Troops  Cost  the  Unltid 
States  $200  millon." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thai  Troops  Cost  the  UnitB)  States  $200 

MnxiON 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  tinlted  States  has  paid  more  than  $200 
minion  to  Thailand  for  the  support  of  lt« 
forcea  now  in  South  Vietnam,  according  to 
Senate  he«irlngs  released  on  Amerlctm  in- 
volvement In  Thailand. 

The  extensively  censored  transcript  of 
closed-door  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearlngB  held  last  Nov.  11-17  was 
made  public  by  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D- 


Mo.),  the  subcommittee  chairman.  He  also 
released  a  letter  aslclng  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  for  details  of  the  Ameri- 
can role  In  last  week's  announcement  by 
Thailand  that  It  will  send  "volunteers"  to 
Cambodia. 

Symington  asked  Rogers  for  details  on 
when  negotiations  on  the  "volunteers"  be- 
gan, what  the  United  States  Is  to  provide, 
what  It  will  cost,  the  Thai  role  in  support- 
ing the  Cambodian  regime  of  liOn  Nol  and 
which  country  can  bring  about  withdrawal 
of,  Thai   units  from  Cambodia. 

Both  the  hearing  and  the  letter  are  part 
of  the  effort  by  senators  opposed  to  the 
Indochina  war  to  force  full  disclosure  of 
what  the  United  States  has  been  and  U  do- 
ing. The  senators  hope  to  increase  pressure 
on  President  Nixon  to  end  the  oonflict. 

Despite  more  than  3.000  pages  of  tran- 
script, the  hearings,  as  censored,  produced 
only  a  few  nuggets  of  new  Information.  MiKh 
of  the  hearings  consisted  of  repetitious  rival 
contentions  between  the  senators,  especially 
Symington  and  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght 
(D-Ark.) .  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  admin- 
istration on  the  other  about  the  nature  of 
the  American  commitment  to  Thailand. 
Symington  repeatedly  castigated  admlnJfi- 
tratlon  witnesses  for  excessive  executive 
branch  secrecy  on  matters  he  contended  the 
Congress  and  the  pubUc  had  a  right  to 
know. 

The  $200  million  figure  was  supplied  by  the 
administration.  A  submitted  statement  said 
American  "support  to  Thai  forces  "  had  aver- 
aged about  $50  million  a  year,  or  $200  million 
since  their  arrival  in  South  Vietnam  In  1966. 

Pulbrlght  put  Into  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing that  a  Thai  lieutenant  general  received 
$370  a  month  base  pay.  paid  by  Thailand, 
plus  $450  a  month  In  overseas  allowance, 
paid  by  the  United  States.  The  scale  ran 
down  to  a  private  whose  base  j>ay  was  $26 
a  month  from  his  own  country  plus  $39  a 
month  from  the  United  States. 

In  tuldltlon,  the  United  States  pays  $2,500 
for  death  and  disability  benefits  for  Thai 
enlisted  men.  $3,500  for  nonoommlssloned 
officers  and  $6,500  for  officers.  A  mustering 
out  bonus,  also  paid  by  the  United  States.  Is 
$400  per  volunteer.  While  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  also  pays  for  quarters, 
rations,  transport  and  ammunition  for  the 
Thais.  About  11.000  Thai  troops  are  now 
there. 

American  Ambassador  to  Thailand  Leonard 
Ung»T  provided  figures  showing  that  In  the 
period  1949-«9  the  United  States  had  given 
Thailand  $2,190,900,000  in  all  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  and  for  mili- 
tary expenditures.  He  also  estimated  that 
the  American  contribution  of  all  sorts  to 
the  Thai  economy  was  about  $200  million 
a  year  In  1967  and  1968  and  about  $170  mil- 
lion in  1969. 

Graham  Martin,  now  Ambassador  to  Italy 
and  former  Ambessador  to  Thailand,  said 
at  one  point  that  he  thought  the  Thais  had 
sent  the  troops  Co  Vietnam  "because  they 
were  requested  to  by  the  government  of 
Vietnam  and  by  the  ijnlted  States.  I  think 
they  made  that  decision  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  Increasingly  uncomfartable 
for  the  United  States  to  have  the  massive 
deployment  of  U.S.  troops  with  far  less  con- 
tingents from  the  other  partners  in  the 
SEATO  alliance.  • 

The  nature  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO)  commitment  by  the 
United  States,  and  how  it  was  affected  by  the 
Rusk-Thanat  statement,  was  much  argued 
over  during  the  hearings  by  the  new  agree- 
ment between  senators  and  administration 
witnesses. 

The  Rusk-Thanat  statement  of  March  6. 
1962,  signed  by  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Thai  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman.  was  defended  by  Unger  as  not  "In 
any  sense  altering  or  extending  our  com- 
mitment under  SEATO."  The  statement.  In 


State's  view,  simply  made  c'ear  that  the 
United  States  could  come  to  Thailand's  aid 
on  its  own  Initiative  wtlhout  the  agreement 
of  all  the  SEATO  nations. 

Pulbrlght,  however,  contended  that  the 
statement  had  created  "a  bilateral  agree- 
ment" and  had  done  so  "without  reference 
to  Congress."  But  the  most  the  administra- 
tion witnesses  would  concede  was  that  the 
statement  had  been  an  added  asstirance  to 
Th.'Uland  at  a  moment  of  peril. 

The  peak  of  American  military  manpower, 
chiefly  Air  Force.  In  Tlialland  was  49.000, 
with  42,000  the  celling  for  June  of  this  year, 
a  Pentagon  statement  said.  Included  are  290 
men  In  the  Special  Forces. 

Despite  suspicions  raised  by  senators  and 
by  subcommittee  counsel  Roland  A.  Paul 
that  the  Special  Forces  might  have  some  role 
other  than  training,  administration  military 
and  diplomatic  officials  denied  It. 

The  Issue  of  the  Thai -American  contin- 
gency plan,  as  the  administration  calls  It, 
also  figured  In  the  transcript.  Pulbrlght 
brought  out  that  It  was  updated  last  August 
but  he  never  got  what  he  considered  a  satis- 
factory explanation  as  to  how  the  two  gov- 
ernments "agreed"  to  do  so. 

Symington  Indicated  he  considers  the  con- 
tingency plan  Issue,  first  made  public  last 
year,  as  moot  after  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird  publicly  repudiated  Its 
applicability. 

When  Fulbrlght  demanded  of  Unger  his 
"authority"  for  the  Nov.  19.  1967.  agreement 
"In  which  you  apparently  committed  our 
country  to  equip  and  supply  the  Thai  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,"  the  ambassador  cited 
"Instructions  from  the  I>epartment  of  State" 
based  on  the  SEATO  treaty. 

An  administration  supplied  "summary"  of 
that  secret  agreement  said  that  because  the 
Thais  "were  concerned  that  the  dispatch  of 
this  force  could  weaken  their  security  posi- 
tion at  home,"  the  United  States  had  agreed 
to  provide  an  additional  $30  million  in  aid 
to  modernize  the  Thai  forces,  including  pro- 
vision of  a  battery  of  Hawk  anti-aircraft 
missiles.  The  rest  of  the  administration  docu- 
ment was  deleted  from  the  transcript. 

Much  of  the  hearing  related  to  Laos,  the 
subject  of  another  subcommittee  hearing 
the  transcript  of  which  already  has  been 
released. 

At  one  point  It  was  disclosed  that  Ameri- 
can planes  In  196B  flew  67,000  sorties  over 
Laos  but  the  1969  figure  was  censored.  This 
sortie  figure  covered  raids  both  on  Northern 
Laos.  In  support  of  the  Royal  Government 
of  Souvanna  Phouma,  and  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 

Walter  Plncus.  the  subcommittee's  chief 
consultant,  read  newsmen  sortie  figures  for 
raids  in  North  Laos  alone,  increasing  for  20 
In  the  year  1964  to  32  per  day  by  September, 
1968.  to  "over  lOO'"  per  day  In  1969. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Petit,  deputy  com- 
mander of  an  Air  Force  unit  at  Udorn.  one 
of  the  American  bases  in  Thailand,  testified 
that  American  Ambassador  to  Laos  G.  Mc- 
Murtrle  Godley  "maintains  a  very  tight  con- 
trol" over  the  sorties  "going  Into  North 
Laos." 

All  references  to  reports  that  Thai  troops 
have  been  serving  In  Laos  were  deleted  ex- 
cept for  a  newspaper  report  that  5.000  had 
been  sent  "disguised  In  the  uniform  of  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army." 

'The  hearings  produced  much  wrangling 
about  the  American  "Interest"  in  Thailand 
and  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  threat  but  no  agreement  be- 
tween the  senators  and  the  administration 
witnesses.  About  the  only  favorable  sena- 
tortal  comment  came  frcwn  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  (R-N.Y.).  He  called  Thailand  "a  bas- 
tion of  the  kind  of  order  and  stability  and 
Justice  that  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  attain." 

Early  In  the  hearings  witnesses  refused  to 
discuss  American  p>ost-Vletnam  planning  for 
Thailand  but  later  on   It  was   described  as 
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"merely  proposals"  without  any  decisions 
having  been  made.  Witnesses  refused  to  dis- 
close any  of  the  proposals  although  the  com- 
mittee implied  the  United  States  really  In- 
tends to  keep  bases  and  forces  In  Thailand 
Indefinitely. 

The  committee  also  made  much  of  Amer- 
ican payments  to  the  Thai-run  Express 
Transport  Organization,  with  docvunentation 
to  show  that  handling  of  American  cargo  had 
produced  what  the  committee  concluded  was 
a  profit  of  35  to  40  per  cent  based  on  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  rep>eat.  since  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  here  now  and  had  been  called  off  the 
floor  for  other  duties  as  I  began  my  re- 
marks, the  reference  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers'  statement  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  about  not  get- 
ting involved  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  he  short- 
ly thereafter  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
to  the  same  effect.  But  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  to  the  House  committee,  and 
I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  that  I  would  think  that 
the  Secretary  would  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  matters 
such  as  this.  He  said : 

We  have  no  Incentive  to  escalate — 

This  was  7  days  before  the  Cambodian 
invasion — 

Our  whole  incentive  is  to  deescalate.  We 
recognize  that  If  we  escalate  and  get  Involved 
In  Cambodia  with  ground  troopw,  that  our 
whole  Vletnamlzatlon  program  Is  defeated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  by  this 
statement  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
answered  the  very  pertinent  question 
raised  earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Commenting  on  that 
specific  point — and  I  hope  we  can  get 
back  to  expanding  on  the  other  point, 
because  that  is  what  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing, but  this  point  was  raised  earlier, 
and  it  is  certainly  fair  to  talk  about  it — 
of  course,  the  word  "escalation "  means 
one  thing  to  one  Senator,  and  another 
thing  to  another  Senator.  To  me,  the 
word  "escalation"  means  broadening  the 
war,  stepping  up  the  war,  fuither  involv- 
ing the  United  States  of  America,  pro- 
longing the  war,  sending  more  troops  in, 
doing  more  of  a  whole  lot  of  things. 

The  word  "deescalation"  means  taking 
those  steps,  p>articularly  those  tactical 
steps,  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  may  very 
well  lead  to  a  shortening  of  the  war,  if 
it  hurts  the  enemy  and  seriously  sets 
him  back,  and  of  course  that  is  what  this 
debate  during  the  last  several  weeks  has 
been  all  about.  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
Senators  have  one  viewTX)int,  and  other 
Senators  have  another. 

Speaking  to  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  sense  of  this  Senator, 
deescalation,  in  the  light  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incidents,  means  that  when  the 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
taken  a  tactical  step  that  has  wiped  out 
Coniraitnist  sanctuaries,  that  has  de- 
stroyed supplies,  that  has  weakened  the 
enemy's  ability  to  wage  war,  this  is  in- 
deed an  escalation. 


I  realize  that  we  have  differences  of 
vie»T)oint  on  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  can  describe  "escala- 
tion" and  "deescalation"  in  different 
terms,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
interpret  it  the  way  the  Secretary  of 
State  described  it.  Although  we  niight 
differ  as  to  what  "escalation"  and  "de- 
escalation"  mean,  can  we  really  say  that 
^there  is  much  dispute  about  what  he 
^meant  when  he  said  that  if  we  escalate 
and  get  involved  in  Cambodia  with 
ground  troops,  our  whole  program  is  de- 
feated? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  that  what  the 
Secretary  was  talking  about  is  that  if  we 
went  permanently  into  Cambodia 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GURNEY  (continuing) .  Supported 
the  present  Government  of  Cambodia, 
and  shored  it  up  and  kept  troops  in  there 
permanently,  that,  indeed,  would  be  an 
escalation  and  a  broadening  of  the  war. 
Obviously,  he  did  not  mean  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
State  spoke  very  eloquently  on  one  of 
the  television  programs — I  beUeve  it  wbs 
"Face  the  Nation,"  on  CBS  last  Sun- 
day— and  answered  a  great  many  of  the 
questions  posed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

But  to  get  back  to  prolonging  the 
war 

Mr.  BAYH.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds, let  me  suggest  that  I  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  to  say  after  the  inva- 
sion. But  I  am  insistent  that  we  recognize 
what  he  said  before  the  invasion.  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  what  he  said 
then  with  what  happened  just  1  week 
later.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  bit 
of  inconsistency  there.  But  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  can  disagree  and  still 
pursue  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  We  can.  But,  to  get 
back  to  the  prolonging  of  the  war — be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  most  important 
point — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence on  that  subject,  that  the  Cambo- 
dian incursion,  with  the  destruction  of 
the  supplies  that  has  resulted  from  this 
military  operation,  has  indeed  not  pro- 
longed the  war  in  any  sense,  but,  if  any- 
thing, has  shortened  the  war. 

I  cite,  for  example,  an  authority  on 
Southeast  Asia — perhaps  an  authority 
who  is  second  to  none — on  how  these 
people  fight  over  there,  their  method 
of  military  operations,  and  that  is  Sir 
Robert  Thompson,  a  Britisher,  who  mas- 
terminded the  defense  of  Malaysia 
against  communism  and  was  successful 
in  defeating  communism  there  and  res- 
cuing Malaysia  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  He  has  said, 
for  example,  that  the  Communists  have 
been  set  back  ansrwhere  from  9 
months  to  a  year  by  this  operation  into 
Camlxxila.  The  enemy  has  been  hurt 
previously,  and  because  he  has,  our  pro- 
gram of  Vietnamization  and  our  ability 
to  withdraw  our  troops  has  been  en- 
hanced. 

To  me,  that  represents  not  only  a  very 
authoritative  opinion  but  also  an  opinion 
of  a  great  many  people  who  follow  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  why  I  was  interested  In  pur- 
suing the  talk  about  prolonging  the  war. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  explained  that  in  my 
remarks  earlier.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 


iterate what  I  said,  hoping  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  wrong  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  right  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
right.  The  one  thing  which  we  have  in 
common  is  that  we  want  to  end  that 
war. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  question  is  how  we 
can  best  accomplish  this  purpose.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  recognize 
some  very  hard  facts.  Analyzing  the 
South  Vietnam  confiict  is  not  easy. 

Tlie  facts  of  the  matter  are,  as  I  see 
them — and  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  other  facts,  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  hear  them — that  prior  to  the 
Cambodian  invasion  there  were  no  South 
Vietnamese  troc^js  in  Cambodia;  prior 
to  the  Cambodian  invasion,  there  were 
no  Thai  troops  in  Cambodia;  prior  to 
the  Cambodian  invasion,  there  were  no 
Uj8.  troop>s  in  Cambodia.  Now  there  are 
Thai,  South  Vietnamese,  and  American 
troojK  in  Cambodia. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  joint 
statement  of  "all  for  one  and  one  for 
all '  from  the  Pathet  Lao,  from  Sihanouk, 
from  the  Vietcong — everybody  involved, 
backed  by  China. 

If  that  does  not  mean  an  escalation,  if 
it  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  a  broader  settlement,  involving  more 
territory  and  more  nations,  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  misinterpreting 
these  events.  But  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
confusion  arises  from  the  terms  "broad- 
ening" and  "prolonging." 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that  I  suppose  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
and  Italy  during  World  War  n  and  the 
invasion  of  France  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  was  a  broadening  of  the  war. 
I  suppose  it  was.  It  also  was  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  war.  in  that  these  attacks  led 
to  the  final  defeat  of  Germany.  The  terms 
are  quite  confusing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Etoes  the  Senator  suggest 
that  those  areas,  from  the  standpoint  of 
involvement  and  occupation  by  an  enemy 
force,  are  analogous? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Was  not  Cambodia  oc- 
cupied by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong?  v 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  no^t  arguing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Southeast  Asia  situation; 
but  for  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  comparison  between 
the  two.  Is  diflacult  for  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  suggest  that  the  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  were  not  occu- 
pied by  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
troops — the  enemy? 

Mr.  BAYH.  They  were  occupied — there 
is  no  question  about  that.  They  were 
occupied  on  the  date  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  to  escalate  and  to  go 
into  Cambodia  would  ruin  the  Vietnami- 
zation program. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  parallel  is  exact  be- 
tween that  and  Italy  and  France. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  jield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  The  comparison  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  with  the  Second  World 
War  goes  so  far  beyond  the  facts  of  the 
current  situation  that  it  should  not  go 
unchallenged. 

The  Second  World  War  was  an  un- 
limited war;  our  stated  objective  wsis 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress. It  differed  In  character  and  in  all 
Its  particulars  from  the  present  war.  In- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  continuing 
conflict  in  Indochina  is  an  undeclared 
war. 

President  Nixon  has  said  repeatedly,  as 
have  his  predecessors.  President  Johnson 
and  President  Kennedy,  that  this  was  a 
limited  war  for  limited  objectives.  If  it 
were  not  so.  I  am  certain  that  long  ago 
we  would  have  Invaded,  occupied,  and 
conquered  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  That 
has  not  been  our  purpose.  That  was  not 
the  reason  why  we  went  there.  All  these 
Presidents  have  reiterated  that  this  is 
a  limited  engagement. 

To  make  these  rash  analogies  between 
our  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  today 
and  our  situation  in  the  Second  World 
War.  such  as  when  we  went  into  Italy, 
seems  to  me  to  fly  In  the  face  of  every- 
thing we  know  about  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  declared,  im- 
limited  war  for  unconditional  surrender 
that  we  fought  In  the  days  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  Is  to  assume  legis- 
lative responsibility  in  defining  the 
theater  of  this  limited  war.  That  Is  its 
whole  purpose.  It  seems  to  us  that  after 
so  many  years  of  inconclusive  fighting, 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  assume 
responsibility  in  joining  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  setting  the  outer  limits  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  we  are 
setting  those  limits  precisely  where  the 
President  has  set  them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  essence. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  we  have  said,  "If 
you  are  going  to  go  beyond  those  limits 
in  this  limited  war.  then  come  back  to 
Congress  and  let  Congress  share,  as  the 
Constitution  intended,  ^n  any  decision 
which  opens  up  or  expands  the  theater  of 
American  involvement."  I  reject  the 
analogies  based  upon  cur  experience  in 
the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
knows  well,  and  the  whole  country  knows 
well,  the  nature  of  the  guerrilla  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  was  not  involved 
in  Western  Europe  in  World  War  II.  So 
that  I  think  the  comparison  falls  on  its 
face. 

Before  returning  to  the  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  want  to  emph£isize  that  what  this 
eunendment  does  Is  not  slap  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  face  but  indicates  a  willing- 
ness and  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  accept  some  of  the  responsibility.  It 
gives  the  President  an  easier  "out,"  to 
keep  it  from  being  just  his  war.  and 
th'os,  hopefully  to  join  him  In  ending 
the  war. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  come  out  of  this  morass  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  must  find  a  way  to 


come  out  of  it  together.  Otherwise,  the 
frightful  political  recriminations,  about 
which  the  President  worries,  will  become 
reality.  All  of  us  will  face  them  because 
there  will  not  be  a  pleasant,  popular  end- 
ing to  this  war.  Everyone  knows  that. 
We  are  presently  withdrawing,  which  is 
the  President's  pwllcy.  This  ending  will 
not  be  the  kind  the  American  people  have 
been  accustomed  to.  There  is,  already, 
danger  that  serious  political  recrimina- 
tions could  devastate  and  divide  our  own 
country. 

Looking  ahead,  I  tliink  that  the  best 
course  for  the  country  Is  for  Congress  to 
begin — now — to  share  a  joint  responsi- 
bility with  the  President  for  extricat- 
ing the  United  States  from  this  inter- 
minable and  inconclusive  war  in 
Southeast   Asia. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  a 
first  step  in  that  direction.  It  assumes  a 
legislative  responsibility  to  define  the 
outer  limits  of  the  American  penetra- 
tion into  Cambodia,  the  exact  place 
where  the  President  himself  has  stated 
it.  Thus,  it  is  an  offer  to  the  President 
to  join  him  in  an  orderly  extrication  of 
this  country  from  the  quicksands  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  mainland. 

The  persistence  by  some  in  attempt- 
ing to  construe  the  amendment  as  some- 
thing else  baffles  me.  The  attempt  to 
characterize  our  amendments  as  some 
kind  of  slap  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  patently  absurd. 

The  dustinguished  Republicans  who 
have  joined  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, such  outstanding,  acknowledged 
statesmen  as  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
of  Kentucky;  George  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont: Jacob  Javits,  of  New  York;  and 
many  others,  would  have  no  part  of  any 
legislative  attempt  if  its  purpose  was  to 
embarrass  or  discredit  the  President.  To 
insist  upon  interpreting  the  amendment 
in  this  fashion,  is  not  only  imfortunate, 
but  utterly  imsupportable. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
clarification,  and  salute  him  for  his 
initiative  in  this  area. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  and  discuss  a 
little  bit  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  He 
feels  deeply  about  this  matter,  as  do  all 
of  us.  So,  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  analogy  between  one  war 
and  another.  I  think,  if  he  went  over  to 
South  Vietnam  or  even  to  Cambodia  right 
now  and  talked  to  the  GI's  over  there 
and  tried  to  reassure  them  that  they  were 
fighting  a  small  war.  not  a  big  conflict 
like  the  Second  World  War  was,  that  our 
objectives  and  aims  are  different  now, 
and  all  the  other  argimients  we  have 
just  heard,  I  think  the  reaction  of  the 
GIs  might  be,  "The  shot  and  shell  are 
flying  thick  at  me,  just  as  they  did  in 
World  War  n.  All  the  other  things  that 
are  happerving  here  happened  in  World 
War  n." 

One  war  is  like  another  so  far  as  the 
yoimg  men  are  concerned  whose  lives  are 
being  laid  out  on  the  line.  So  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  the  things  that  will 
not  prolong  the  war  but  will  shorten 
it. 


An  interesting  thing  on  that  score.  I 
am  sure  that  other  Senators  have  had 
the  same  experience  I  have  had,  con- 
cerning letters  written  to  me  personally 
from  Vietnam  in  recent  days  and  also 
sent  to  me  by  parents  who  have  received 
letters  from  their  boys  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  in  recent  days.  The  letters 
say,  "Dear  Senator"  or  to  the  parent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  "Thank  heaven,  we 
have  finally  done  something  which  will 
hit  tlie  enemy  and  hurt  the  enemy  and 
shorten  the  war." 

That  is  what  they  say,  the  soldiers  in 
the  field. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  point  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  mentioned  in  his 
remarks,  that  I  think  is  important,  too. 

He  «)oke  about  the  political  price  that 
was  being  paid  here  at  home.  I  guess 
part  of  the  point  was  that  there  is  so 
much  uproar  here  at  home  that  the 
President  and  the  administration  is  los- 
ing the  backing  it  had,  or  may  have  had, 
as  far  as  Vietnam  policy  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
polls  which  have  been  made  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  moved  troops  into  Cambodia. 
One  is  from  Newsweek  and  supports  the 
President  in  the  Cambodian  action  by  a 
rather  substantial  majority.  The  most 
recent  poll  is  even  more  interesting,  and 
that  is  the  Gallup  Poll  which  was  made 
just  a  few  days  ago.  and  shows  actually 
that  during  the  time  the  President  sent 
troops  into  Cambodia,  his  popularity  as 
President  has  risen. 

I  do  not  know  what  political  price  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  talking  about 
but  if  he  Is  talking  about  the  adminis- 
tration's political  price  apparently  the* 
country  backs  up  the  President  and 
backs  up  his  Vietnam  policy,  and  not 
only  approves  of  what  he  is  doing  but 
also  the  popularity  of  the  President  has 
Increased. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  could  go  into  the 
political  price  he  is  talking  about  a  little 
more. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say,  with  all  respect 
to  my  friend  from  Florida,  that  is  a  very 
poor  reason,  indeed,  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia— in  order  to  Improve  the  Presi- 
dent's standing  in  a  Gallup  poll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  knows  that  is  not  why  I 
made  that  argument  at  all 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  said — I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion— what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  had  nothing  to  do  with  popularity 
on  the  political  scale.  If  anyone  here  is 
the  least  observant,  and  certainly  my 
friend  from  Florida  is  most  observant, 
any  of  us  would  have  to  come  to  the 
assessment  that  there  is  considerably 
more  turmoil,  agitation,  confusion,  and 
frustration  in  the  country  today,  at  al- 
most any  level,  than  there  was  before 
the  Cambodian  invasion.  Just  take  a 
good  look  at  the  stock  market.  Read 
what  the  experts  say  this  did  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  business  community. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thought  the  stock 
market  was  going  up.  Has  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  read  the  stock  market 
reports  lately? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  money,  so  I  can- 
not be  investing  In  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  GURNEY,  The  stock  market  is 
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going  up,  in  case  the  Senator  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  if  the  Senator  would 
read  some  of  the  statements  coming  from 
eminent,  qualified  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  they  would  give  him 
an  idea  of  the  tremendous  shock  and  jolt 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  gave  to  the 
business  commimity. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  business  commu- 
nity is  backing  up  the  President.  The  poll 
made  by  the  Research  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica shows  that  80  percent  of  the  business 
community  is  behind  the  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  poll,  as  far  as  support  from  the  busi- 
ness community  Is  concerned,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  to  have  some  sort 

of  poll 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  need  a  poll. 
You  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  the  one  who 
brought  it  up.  If  the  Senator  has  to  have 
some  poll.  I  have  had  more  businessmen 
suggest  that  the  best  barometer  of  the 
attitude  of  the  business  community  Is  to 
see  which  way  the  stock  market  Is  going. 
If  we  compare  where  it  Is  today  and 
where  it  was  before  Cambodia — I  think 

that  answers  the 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  stock  market  has 
been  going  down  for  month  after  month 
because  it  was  too  high.  But  let  us  tiun 
to  something  else,  the  question  of  tur- 
moil. The  Senator  mentioned  Kent  State 
as  an  example  of  the  great  turmoil  now 
going  on  in  the  coimtry.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  should  read  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee 
that  warned  the  Senate  2  years  ago  of 
all  kinds  of  trouble  brewing  at  Kent 
State,  and  that  was  long  before  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Now,  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida — I  want  to  msike  sure  we  have  all 
the  fsurts  on  the  record  here — does  the 
Senator  believe  that  the  unfortunate  in- 
cident at  Kent  State  was  directly  the  re- 
sult of  the  factors  contained  in  the  report 
to  which  he  referred? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  trouble  was  brewing  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  University  for 
2  long  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  I  posed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  "Yes"?  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  get  that  into  the  Record. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  What  was  the  question? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  Senator  from  Rorida  be- 
lieves that  the  confrontation  which  oc- 
curred at  Kent  State  University — a  most 
unfortunate  incident — was  directly  re- 
lated solely  to  the  conditions  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  which  was  mentioned  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  cer- 
tainly is  due  in  part  to  the  conditions 
revealed  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee. 

I  also  point  out  that  trouble  smd  tur- 
moil has  been  going  on  on  the  Kent  State 
campus  for  months  and  months.  It  has 
been  a  continual  process,  as  it  has  been 
on  many  other  college  and  imiversity 
campuses  throughout  the  country. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  trouble  and  turmoil  on  the  campuses 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 


The  trouble  that  was  caused  on  the 
campuses  by  Cambodia  is  only  one  part 
of  the  whole  campus  picture. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  trying  to  make,  it  appeared 
to  me,  was  that  the  trouble  at  Kent  State 
University  and  all  other  campuses  is  the 
fault  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion. And  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  send 
to  the  periodical  room  for  a  copy  of  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post,  which  con- 
tains an  article  describing  how  the  Presi- 
dent had  sent  five  of  his  young  assist- 
ants to  the  various  college  and  imiver- 
sity campuses  throughout  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
sent  anyone  to  the  ctimpus  of  Kent  State 
University.  We  have  had  these  investiga- 
tions up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 
These  young  men,  members  of  the 
President's  party,  went  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  came  back  with  dramatic  ex- 
pressions of  concern,  saying  that  they 
themselves,  as  young  men,  were  surprised 
to  find  the  tremendous  alarm  that  ex- 
isted all  over  this  country. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show,  or  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  to  get  the  idea,  or  anyone 
else  that  might  read  the  Record,  to  get 
the  idea  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
believes  that  violent  dissent  because  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  any  place  on  the 
campus  or  any  place  else. 

I  think  when  they  get  to  the  place  of 
burning  down  banks,  destroying  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  doing 
physical  damage  to  other  citizens  that 
this  matter  has  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  legitimate  dissent. 

It  has  gone  to  the  point  addressed  by 
former  Justice  Holmes  long  ago  when  he 
said.  "The  first  amendment  does  not  give 
anybody  the  right  to  cry  'Fire'  in  a 
crowded  theater." 

It  has  been  my  belief  over  the  past 
few  weeks  that  most  of  the  dissent  and 
the  deep  concern  that  has  been  expressed 
has  been  in  a  nonviolent  way.  It  has  been 
expressed  not  just  by  students,  but  also 
by  mothers  and  fathers,  by  automobile 
workers  and  by  steel  workers. 

My  mail  has  Increased  astronomically. 
And  all  of  this  mail  is  not  from  students. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  speaking  of  the  hard-hat  demon- 
strations in  New  York  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago?  Is  that  one  of  the  examples  the  Sen- 
ator Is  referring  to? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  when  a 
fellow,  whether  he  is  wearing  a  hard 
hat  or  not,  tells  me  he  Is  against  ob- 
scenity, four-letter  words,  desecrating 
the  flag,  and  burning  down  bank  build- 
ings, I  say:  "me  too."  And  I  do  not  think 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  with  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
they  were  backing  the  President's  efforts 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
President  will  have  a  rude  awakening  if 
he  feels  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
these  boys  and  girls  are  not  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  war  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
a  matter  that  transcends  occupational 
lines.  It  should  transcend  class  lines. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator.  But 


people  all  over  the  country  are  concerned 
over  the  disturbances  going  on  on  the 
college  campuses,  if  that  is  the  point  the 
Senator  was  making. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  was  not  the  point  I 
was  making. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  there  are  many  other 
fundamental  factors  involved  in  the  cam- 
pus dissent  than  Cambodia. 

I  pointed  out  two  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  campus  dissent.  One  was  on 
the  campus  of  Columbia  University.  I 
feel  that  the  disturbances  really  b€^an 
in  the  East.  This  was  about  2  years  ago. 
One  involved  a  piece  of  property  which 
Columbia  University  was  contemplating 
building  on  in  the  ghetto  area.  That  was 
what  that  was  all  about. 

I  recall  the  disturbance  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity when  certain  students  came  out 
of  the  administration  building  with  guns 
and  rifles  in  their  hands. 

I  do  not  feel  that  those  incidents  had 
ansrthing  to  do  with  Camtxxlia. 

I  agree  that  we  do  have  much  turmoil 
on  college  campuses.  But  I  feel  that  this 
trouble  and  turmoil  started  long  before 
the  Cambodian  incursion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  leaves  this  subject.  I  will  just 
read  into  the  Record  part  of  this  article 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  remember  reading  the 
article. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  read  the  ar- 
ticle, I  will  not  bother  to  take  up  the 
time  to  read  the  article  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Young 
Aides  Tell  Nixon  of  Youth  Unrest,"  writ- 
ten by  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  9,  1970. 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YouNo  Aides  Tell  Nixon  of  Totjth 
Vrrtxst 
CBy  Carroll  KUpatrlck) 
Eaght  youthful  White  Hoxise  staff  mem- 
bers reported  to  President  Nlzon  yesterday 
that    the    Cambodian    operation    seriously 
damaged  his  support  on  the  campuses  and 
drove  many  moderate  students  into  the  aims 
of  radicals. 

The  President  met  for  more  than  an  hour 
with  eight  White  House  staff  members  he 
dispatched  last  month  to  sample  opinion  on 
some  30  university  campuses. 

Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  of  Vanderbllt 
University,  the  President's  temporary  adviser 
on  campus  activities  and  thinking,  was  pres- 
ent for  the  meeting  in  the  cabinet  room. 

The  eight  staff  members,  all  under  30,  were 
described  as  shocked  by  what  they  discov- 
ered on  the  campuses.  They  repwrtedly  told 
the  President  that  the  extreme  opposition  to 
the  Cambodian  operation  and  the  Vietnam 
war  was  not  a  fringe  phenomenon  but  a  wide- 
spread condition  in  the  universities. 

The  staff  members'  reports  generally  bore 
out  what  others  previously  have  found  about 
the  extent  of  student  and  faculty  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  Southeast  Asian 
policies. 

The  eight  reported  their  finding  earlier 
to  senior  staff  members  at  the  White  House 
and  in  writing.  The  Preeldent  invited  them 
to  give  an  oral  report  to  him  yesterday. 

He  now  fully  recognizes  the  extent  of  the 
campus  opposition  to  him  and  his  poUciee 
and  iB  "very  sensitive"  to  the  proWem,  one 
informant  said. 
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Hugh  Sloan,  29,  who  \lslted  Princeton,  Co- 
lumbia, Rutgers,  Connecticut  College,  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity, said  after  vtsltlng  Columbia  that 
"the  depth  of  feeling  U  considerably  stronger 
than  I  personally  imagined." 

He  met  at  Low  Library  on  the  Columbia 
campus  last  month  with  a  series  of  student 
and  faculty  groups.  Prof.  Charles  Prankel  of 
the  philosophy  department,  a  former  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  cultural  affairs,  said 
after  meeting  Sloan  that  the  Cambodian  op- 
eratlon  was  a  blow  to  moderates  on  campus. 

Students  "felt  betrayed,"  Prankel  said  at 
the  time  Dean  Carl  Hovde  of  Columbia  col- 
lege, who  also  met  with  Sloan,  told  repwrtere 
that  "patience  has  snapped  over  the  (war) 
Lssue." 

White  House  preiss  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  said  the  eight  staff  members  spent 
three  or  four  days  each  visiting  different  cam- 
puses. Zlegler  discounted  one  report  that  the 
eight  were  stunned  by  the  opposition  senti- 
ment they  encovmtered. 

Other  officials  said  it  was  true  the  eight 
had  been  shocked  by  the  extent  to  which 
conservative  and  moderate  students  had 
turned  against  the  administration  because 
of  Cambodia. 

Zlegler  said  the  staff  members  "talked  to 
students,  administrators  and  faculty  to  get 
their  views — primarily  to  assess  their  feel- 
ings for  the  specific  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing their  views  to  the  President." 

The  staff  members  reported  that  a  major 
target  of  campus  criticism  was  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

The  White  House  aides  who  made  the  sur- 
vey for  B£r.  Nixon  were,  in  addition  to  Sloan: 

John  L.  Campbell,  26,  he  visited  Dvike, 
North  Carolina  Central  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.' 

William  Caaselman,  28,  visited  Claremont 
College  and  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego. 

Christopher  DeMuth,  23.  Han-ard,  Univer- 
sity of  Biassachusetts.  Boston  College,  and 
Northeastern  University. 

Jeffrey  Donfeld,  26.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  University  of  Texas  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Valley  Junior  College. 

Chester  P.  Finn,  25.  Reed  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Lee  Huebner,  29,  Northwestern,  Ohio  State 
and  Bowling  Green  College  In  Ohio. 

Don  Murdock,  28,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Edgewood  College  In  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Madison  Area  Technical  and  Vocational  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  seemed 
determined  to  relate  the  student  unrest 
over  Cambodia  and  the  militant  violence 
on  other  campuses  of  2  years  ago. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator  had  not 
read  the  article. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  con- 
clusively that  there  was  deep  concern, 
deep  unrest,  and  deep  division  in  this 
country  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics. 

I  find  myself  as  a  member  of  the  loyal 
opposition  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
President  can  be  successful,  knowing 
that  if  he  is  successful,  it  will  be  the 
biggest  political  thing  that  he  will  have 
going  for  him. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  today 
there  is  imrest  In  this  country.  After  a 
period  of  15  or  16  months  of  planned 
disengagement — slowly,  steadily,  and 
surely — many  of  us  in  the  opposition 
party  who  had  gone  along  with  the 
President  on  this  matter,  suddenly  find 


that  the  situation  has  turned  around  and 
gone  the  other  way. 

This  is  what  shocked  the  business  com- 
munity. This  is  what  shocked  the  stu- 
dents. This  is  what  shocked  the  country. 
That  is  why  I  am  concerned.  And  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  to  let  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  get  his 
breath,  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  prepared  remarks  concerning  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  first.  Then  I  would  like  to 
make  some  remarks  concerning  the  col- 
loquy I  have  just  heard  between  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

BYRD    AMENDMENT    BEGS    THE    QUESTION 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  only 
begs  the  question  raised  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  settles  nothing. 
For  the  President,  according  to  his  own 
declaration  of  his  reasons  for  sending 
U.S.  Forces  into  Cambodia,  has  already, 
in  the  words  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
taken  "such  action  as  may  be  necessarj' 
to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
South  Vietnam  or  to  hasten  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  Forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

But,  the  question  now  is — and  it  Is 
raised  by  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment— whether  the  Congress  can  place 
a  limit  on  the  exercise  by  the  President  of 
his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  by  re- 
stricting his  authority  to  use  appropria- 
tions in  the  support  of  forces  carrjing 
out  his  orders  in  Cambodia.  This,  I  feel, 
the  Congress  has  an  absolute  right  to  do. 
The  President  may  choose  not  to  use  an 
appropriation  on  these  conditions,  but 
if  he  does  use  it.  he  cannot  at  the  same 
time  negate  its  purpose  or  its  restriction. 

What  Senator  Byrd  tries  to  do  is  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  the  time  preced- 
ing the  Cambodian  decision  and  to  dis- 
regard the  fact  of  the  decision  or  its  im- 
plications. I  believe  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  a 
wise,  exercise  of  the  congressional  au- 
thority. For,  the  Senate,  is  dealing  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  with  the 
question  of  extending  the  theatre  of  war 
beyond  Vietnam  as  a  matter  of  basic 
policy.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
seeks  to  restrain  the  President  from  us- 
ing his  Commander  in  Chief  authority 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  beyond  the  very  limited  in- 
volvement which  he  himself  has  speci- 
fied as  essential  for  that  security. 

It  Is  proper  to  state  that  nothing  the 
Senate  can  do,  including  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  can  deprive  the 
President  of  his  Constitutional  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  All  the  Congiess 
is  asked  to  do  by  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  to  limit  broader-scale  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia  which  would  in- 
trude upon  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
Congress  itself. 

Indeed,  the  issue  of  liquidating  the 
Vietnam  war  is  now  wholly  a  question 


of  tactics  and  timetable.  This  is  true  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  and  even 
of  the  much  broader  McGovern-Hatfield- 
Goodell-Cranston-Hughes  amendment. 
The  basic  issue  with  which  we  still  must 
come  to  grips  is  a  definition  of  the  war 
powers  of  the  Congress  and,  therefore, 
by  implication,  of  the  President  under 
contemporary  circumstances.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  criticism  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  strongly  favor  and  in 
the  drafting  of  which  I  participated  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cum- 
mittee — but  rather  because  it  makes  no 
such  claim  for  itself. 

What  needs  to  be  defined  is  how  the 
Congress  is  to  exercise  its  policymaking 
power  with  respect  to  war  which  is  ex- 
plicitly reserved  to  it  in  the  Constitution 
in  consonance  with  the  President's  exec- 
utive or  command  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  Constitution  de- 
fines this  executive  capacity  of  the  Pres- 
ident only  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  The  President  cer- 
tainly enjoys  discretionary  authority  but 
it  is  the  discretionary  authority  of  an 
executive.  He  does  not  have  discretionary 
authority  with  respect  to  warmaking  in 
a  policy  sense.  This  is  a  power  granted 
to  the  Congress  under  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  the  Constitution. 

But,  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Cooper-Cliurch  amendment — an  impor- 
tant piece  in  an  emerging  mosaic — would 
be  a  significant  historical  milestone  in 
asserting  this  authority  of  the  Congress. 
Its  historic  significance  may  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  Piesident's  open  en- 
dorsement of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  see  the 
Byrd  amendment,  in  its  effect,  as  an  ef- 
fort to  table  the  Senate's  effort  to  re- 
a,ssert  and  to  define  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  as  speci- 
fied in  section  1,  article  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Byrd  amendment  Is 
adopted,  it  will  set  back  a  vital  historic 
process — the  assertion  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Congress  in  warmaking. 
Also  it  will  give  new  momentum  to  a 
phenomenon  which  has  aroused  such 
grave  concern  in  our  Nation  in  recent 
years — the  exercise  by  the  President  of 
the  warmaking  power  in  the  name  of  his 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Since 
the  first  rumblings  of  World  War  n.  we 
have  seen  this  constantly  expanding 
power  of  the  President  often  due  to  ab- 
dication by  the  Congress  of  its  warmak- 
ing powers.  Throughout  the  past  decade, 
this  trend  has  gained  an  ominous  mo- 
mentum. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  any 
effort  just  to  check  the  expansion  of 
Presidential  power  is  regarded  by  some 
defenders  of  the  Presidency  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Many  advocates  of  Presidential 
prerogative  in  the  field  of  war  and  for- 
eign policy  seem  at  times  to  be  arguing 
that  the  President's  "powers"  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  are  what  the  President 
alone  defines  them  to  be. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  would  amount  to  Senate  ac- 
quiescence in  this  position— that  is,  the 
President  enjoys  such  powers  tis  Com- 
mander in  Chief  as  he  defines  them  to 
be.  I  believe  that  this  could  imdermlne 
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our  whole  constitutional  system  and  lead 
the  Nation  into  grave  new  crises  at  home 
and  abroad. 

What  is  most  needed,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  new  policy  codification  of  rules 
to  be  followed  in  circumstances  where 
military  hostilities  must  be  imdertaken 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
There  are  two  categories  of  such  circum- 
stances :  First,  those  on  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  not  justified  or  desirable 
because  of  the  total  consequences  of  a 
declaration  of  war;  second,  when  the 
suddenness  of  events  does  not  permit  the 
prior  enactment  of  a  declaration  of 
war. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  hostilities  are  likely 
to  continue  to  take  the  form  of  "limited" 
and  even  "clandestine"  wars.  Such  wars 
require  a  response  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  those  circumstances  do 
not  seem  to  be  adequately  encompassed 
in  the  18th  century  concept  of  a  "de- 
clared" war,  which  is  specified  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  Congress  has  done  little  or  noth- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  to  adapt  its  con- 
stitutionally specified  "declaration- of - 
war"  power  to  20th  century  circum- 
stances. At  the  same  time,  our  Presi- 
dents have  shown  great  vigpr  and  in- 
genuity in  adapting  and  expanding  the 
Commander  in  Chief  powers  to  deal  with 
limited  and  clandestine  wars.  The  proc- 
ess of  atrophy  of  congressional  power 
and  unilateral  expansion  of  Presidential 
power  in  warmaking  has  now  reached 
dangerous  limits. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  enactment 
of  a  law  which  codifies  historical  prac- 
tice as  It  hsis  evolved  in  a  prudent  man- 
ner harmonious  •with  the  Constitution. 
The  Congress  has  ample  powers  to  this 
under  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  been  working  on  such 
legislation  for  some  time  and  I  Intend 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  this  effect  shortly. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  two  obser- 
vations respecting  the  previous  colloquy. 
One  concerns  the  matter  of  the  business 
commimity  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  discussing.  It  is  a  fact,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  that  the  stock 
market  has  made  a  slight  recovery  from 
its  very  deep  low  point.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  confused  by  that  fact.  The 
fact  is  that  the  stock  market  was  at  its 
lowest  point  for  4  or  5  years.  However, 
it  has  made  a  slight  recovery.  I  hope  that 
it  recovers  more. 

Inflation  makes  it  impossible  to  finance 
the  efforts  of  such  a  major  corporation 
as  the  Perm  Central  Railroad. 

There  is  a  deep  erosion  of  confidence, 
as  shown  by  the  plans  for  acquisition  or 
for  other  business  improvements. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  a  marked  ero- 
sion of  confidence  and  a  decrease  in  buy- 
ing by  consumers  and  continuing  infla- 
tion. 

The  Vietnam  war  and  the  fact  that 
there  Is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  of 
the  United  States  the  stiggestlon  of  an 
expansion  of  the  war  becaiise  of  the  Cam- 
bodian move  are  very  major  contributing 
factors.  Many  verj'  outstanding  business 
leaders  have  expressed  themselves  on 
that  score. 

Business  exigencies  are  now  pressing 
also,  as  are  so  many  social  problems  in 
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oiu"  country,  for  some  way  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  close,  and  not  to  proceed  again, 
as  unhappily  Cambodia  did,  to  devastate 
a  large  segment  of  the  community  be- 
caiose  they  saw  an  expansion  rather  than 
a  contraction  of  our  war  efforts. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  face 
this  issue  which  is  being  so  eloquently 
debated  by  Senators.  It  is  essentially  a 
constitutional  issue. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  the 
length  of  the  debate.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  anxious  to  pursue  some 
interrogation  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  been 
proceeding  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  say  also  that 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurkey)  because  if  he 
had  not  allowed  me  to  be  yielded  to  and 
make  these  expressions,  I  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out much  of  the  debate,  opponents  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  have 
spoken  as  though  they  are  for  our  serv- 
icemen and  that  our  servicemen  are  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sup- 
port the  amendment  presumably  have 
no  such  support  among  the  servicemen 
who  are  on  the  battle  line  In  Vietnam. 
Of  course,  that  Is  not  so.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  received,  as 
I  have,  a  great  many  letters  from  service- 
men in  Vietnam  who  wholeheartedly 
support  the  effort  we  are  making  here. 

One  such  letter  arrived  today.  The  let- 
ter Is  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  is  so  pertinent,  I  beUeve  it  should 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  letter  Is  from  one  of  our  fighting 
men  who  has  been  in  Vietnam  for  10 
months  and  who  has  been  Involved  in  the 
Cambodian  operation.  The  letter  is  an 
indictment  of  both  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam — which  he  labels  as  a 
"travesty  of  reason" — and  our  invasion 
of  Cambodia — which  he  claims  "was  de- 
signed to  fool  the  American  public." 

Mr.  President,  the  soldier  writing  this 
letter  concludes  it  with  the  following 
plea: 

Senator.  I  beseech  you  to  listen  to  those 
dissenters  our  Vice  President  has  been  criti- 
cizing, for  they  are  concerned  about  me  and 
their  country.  They  certainly  seem  more 
alarmed  than  either  the  President  or  his 
"silent  majcwlty." 

I  say  "Amen"  to  these  comments,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  show  their 
concern  for  this  yoimg  soldier  and  the 
thousands  like  him  by  rejecting  any  at- 
tempt to  water  down  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment.  We  can  do  no  less  and  still 
meet  our  responsibility  to  these  young 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  23,  1970. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbkight. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  My  purpose  In  writing  you  1b 
twofold.  First.  I  wish  to  add  to  the  Influx  of 
mall  demonstrating  opposition  to  the  Cam- 
bodian drive.  As  a  soldier  in  Viet  Nam  for  ten 
months,  I  am  already  appalled  by  the  tra- 
vesty of  reason  my  country  is  perpetrating 
here:  the  push  Into  yet  another  foreign  ter- 
ritory shocks  and  frightens  me. 

Secondly,  I  hope  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tlon  the  extent  to  which  the  military  offl- 
clals  "planned"  the  Cambodian  campaign, 
a  campaign  which  was  supposed  to  save 
American  lives  and  shorten  the  war. 

My  artlUery  unit,  part  of  the  2nd  Brigade, 
of  the  Fourth  Division,  was  sent  Into  Cam- 
bodia with  absolutely  no  buUdlng  materials, 
and  inadequate  water.  We  dldnt  receive 
sandbags,  a  necessity  on  any  flrebase,  for 
three  days,  and  when  we  did  receive  them, 
there  were  only  ten  bundles  where  we  needed 
160. 

Never  in  Viet  Nam  did  we  have  to  do  with- 
out materials  necessary  to  provide  protec- 
tion from  mortars  end  rocket*.  But  in  Cam- 
bodia, where  the  enemy  has  artUlery  pieces, 
we  weren't  supplied. 

The  official  explanation  was  a  shortage  of 
logistical  equipment,  such  as  the  2^  ton 
trucks  which  moved  our  battery's  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies.  If  that  was  the  case,  then 
why  did  our  battalion  commander  use  one 
of  the  few  trucks  allocated  to  my  battery  to 
move  his  personal  privy  and  shower  to  Plel 
Djereng  (Viet  Nam) .  when  we  needed  a  truck 
for  sandbags  and  water? 

On  our  last  night  in  Cambodia,  we  re- 
ceived enemy  mortars  and  rockets.  A  friend 
of  mine  died,  and  many  were  injured:  we  do 
not  have  overhead  coverage.  I  submit  that 
what  happened  to  us.  and  others,  such  as  the 
101st  Airborne  Infantry,  who  suffered  b»dly, 
was  the  result  of  something  other  than  a' 
carefully  planned  maneuver  designed  to  fore- 
shorten the  war  and  save  lives.  I  submit  that 
the  campaign,  which  purportedly  captured 
huge  caches  and  killed  many  enemy— whwe 
the  nimibers  of  weapons,  supplies,  and  en- 
emy dead  published  in  both  dubious  and 
captious — actually  was  designed  to  fool  the 
American  public  and  benefit  a  small  group  of 
people. 

Senator,  I  beseech  you  to  listen  to  those 
dissenters  oiir  Vice  President  has  been  criti- 
cizing, for  they  are  concerned  about  me  and 
their  country.  They  certainly  seem  mcffe 
alarmed  than  either  the  President  or  his 
"silent  majority." 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  debate  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

I  feel  I  have  occupied  the  floor  for  too 
lengthy  a  period  of  time.  I  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  no  longer  in  the 
Chamber,  so  perhaps  he  has  no  further 
questions.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4204)  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
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of  1948  to  include  prisoners  of  war  cap- 

tuied  during  tlae  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
for  other  purpose.-. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  oi  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing vot«s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  11102)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  improve 
the  program  established  by  title  VI  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  Xo  the  bill  (H.R. 
12858  >  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  funds  awarded  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  judgment 
entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Saylor.  and  Mr.  Berry  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  17923) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

~^\The  bill  (HR.  17923)  making  appro- 
pfiations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

AMENDMENT   OF  THE   FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  IH.R.  15«28)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  discuss  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Military  Sales  Act 
and  simultaneously  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distingmshed  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  Senator  Robert  Byrd. 

The  Cooper-Chiu-ch  amendment  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  "in  order 
to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  a  wider  war  in  Indochina  and 
expedite  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam,"  no  fimds  uiay  be 
expended  after  June  30  for  retention  of 
U.S.  ground  forces  in  Cambodia,  or  for 
conducting  any  air  combat  activity  over 
Cambodia  other  than  to  interdict  the 
movement  of  enemy  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam.  This,  in  essence,  is  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  concern  as  to  just  how  I  should 
cast  my  vote. 

I  favor  the  objective  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  United  States  become  bogged 
down  in  a  ground  war  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago,  upon  my 
return  from  Southeast  Asia,  I  made  a 
report  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

On  April  11,  1967,  I  said  that  while 


public  attention  was  focused  on  Viet- 
nam, sooner  or  later,  if  the  war  con- 
tinued, the  problem  would  be  widened 
and  our  Nation  would  be  faced  with 
grave  decisions  regarding  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  want  to  read  at  this  point  a  few 
paragraphs  of  my  speech  of  3  years  ago: 

Our  Involveaient  In  Asia  doe^  not  stop 
with  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  help  the  war  effort  there,  we 
have  negotiated  with  Thailand  and  have 
constructed,  or  are  In  the  process  of  con- 
structing, four  huge  mUltary  bases  there, 
each  of  which  I  visited. 

These  bases  are  of  great  Importance  to 
the  American  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 

For  example,  our  giant  B-52  bombers  here- 
tofore all  fiown  from  Ouam — a  la-hour 
round  trip  to  target— will,  beginning  this 
month,  be  operated  partially,  from  Thai- 
land— a  4-hour  round  trip  flight  to  target. 

But  our  presence  In  Thailand  further  com- 
mits us  In  Asia,  and  It  commits  us  to  pro- 
tect the  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

VLsuallze.  If  you  will,  the  map.  Vietnam  is 
separated  from  Thailand  by  both  Laos  and 
Camb>lla.  In  other  words,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia He  between  the  two  countries  in  which 
we  are  currently  militarily  Involved. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
hangs  In  doubt  with  Communist  pressure  at 
a  high  point. 

A  part  of  Laos  is  now  an  Important  mili- 
tary base  for  the  Vletcong  yet,  another  part 
of  Laos  Is  cooperating  with  the  United  States. 

Cambodia  claims  to  be  neutral  and  will 
not  permit  the  United  States  to  overfly  It 
when  U.S.  planes  go  from  Thailand  to  Viet- 
nam. Yet,  Cambodia  Ls  also  a  sanctuary  for 
the  Vletcong. 

Sooner  or  later,  our  nation  may  be  faced 
with  grave  decisions  regarding  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

If  such  Is  the  case  and  we  decide  to  Inter- 
vene, we  win  then  have  assximed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  what  was  French  Indo- 
china, plus  Its  neighbor,  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand.  If  we  conclude  not  to  Intervene  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  either  or  both  could 
become  another  Communlst-damlnatcd 
North  Vietnam. 

That  was  my  comment  in  1967.  Today, 
we  are  faced  with  precisely  the  kind  of 
decision  that  I  foresaw  3  years  ago. 

The  decision  is  no  easier  now  than  it 
would  have  been  3  years  ago.  In  some 
ways  it  is  more  difficult,  because  Commu- 
nist aggression  has  spread. 

From  the  very  beginning,  I  have  said 
that  the  commitment  of  American 
ground  troops  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  was 
a  grave  error  of  judgment. 

I  have  also  maintained  that  the  error 
was  compounded  by  tlie  way  in  which  the 
war  has  been  conducted.  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
tried  to  nm  it  out  of  Washington — with 
unrealistic  reins  on  the  military  com- 
manders in  the  field.  It  took  quite  a  while 
before  the  McNamara  concept  of  a  so- 
called  limited  war  was  proved  a  farce.  It 
prolonged  the  war  and  increased  the 
casualties. 

The  2  million  Americans  who  have 
participated  in  the  Vietnam  war  for  the 
most  part  did  not  ask  to  go  there.  They 
were  sent  there  by  their  Government, 
most  of  them  having  been  drafted,  taken 
from  their  families,  homes,  and  commu- 
nities and  sent  to  a  far-off  land  to  fight. 

We  now  have  in  Vietnam  some  425,000 
Americans. 

Whether  it  was  wise  or  imwise  to  have 
become  involved  in  Vietnam  Is  not  the 


question  now.  We  must  deal  with  tlie 
situation  that  exists  today. 

Our  Nation  is  unified,  I  believe,  in  the 
desire  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Our  Nation 
IS  divided,  liowevcr,  on  how  best  this  can 
be  accomplished. 

This  brings  me  to  Cambodia  and  to 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment. 

In  late  April,  there  were  indications 
that  President  Nixon  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  decision  with  regard  to 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment following  the  ouster  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk. 

The  President  announced  that  he 
would  address  the  American  people  on 
this  subject  the  night  of  April  30. 

That  afternoon  in  the  Senate  prior  to 
the  President's  speech,  I  urged  him  not 
to  send  American  ground  tro9PS  to  fight 
in  Cambodia.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
if  aid  were  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  air 
support,  advisers  or  arms,  that  it  be 
made  clear  ot  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment— and  to  the  American  people — that 
this  would  not  lead  to  involvement  of 
U.S.  combat  forces. 

I  added: 

There  must  be  a  limit  to  American  Involve- 
ment in  Asia.  The  United  States  cannot  uni- 
laterally assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  all  of  what  was  French  Indo- 
china. 

That  evening,  the  President  annoimced 
his  decision  to  attack  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  sanctuaries  along  the  Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese  border — and 
he  sent  American  troops  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

I  withheld  judgment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  untU  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  additional  information. 

At  a  White  House  meeting  with  the 
President  the  following  Tuesday,  May  5. 
I  was  assured,  ale  ng  with  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee,  that 
the  President's  action  was  a  temporary 
military  tactic  for  a  specific  niilitary 
purpose. 

The  President  stated  categorically  that 
no  commitments  had  been  made  by  our 
Government  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  Cambodian  Government.  He  as- 
serted, too,  that  all  American  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
prior  to  June  30,  and  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  our  becoming  bogged  down  in  a 
ground  war  in  Cambodia. 

The  President's  action,  as  he  explained 
it,  did  not  contemplate  the  use  of  ground 
forces  to  fight  for  Cambodia.  The  inva- 
sion into  Cambodia  was,  he  said,  for  the 
limited,  specific  purpose  of  destroying 
enemy  sanctuaries  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam. 
These  sanctuaries  are  within  20  miles 
of   the  Vietnamese-Cambodian  border. 

The  invasion  of  a  country  with  which 
we  are  not  at  war  normally  is  clearly 
a  matter  on  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  be  consulted.  But 
the  President's  action  in  regard  to  Cam- 
bodia is  not  a  clear-cut  example. 

It  is,  to  use  the  President's  words,  a 
temporary  military  tactic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  American  troops  in 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Nor  can  Cambodia  be  considered  a 
neutral  nation.  The  North  Vietnamese 
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and  Vietoong  have  been  using  Cambo- 
dian territory  without  hindrance. 

So  I  am  of  two  minds  in  regard  to  the 
Cooper-Church  proposal: 

We  already  have  too  many  commit- 
ments in  Asia.  I  do  not  want  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  Government  of  Cambo- 
dia; but  I  do  not  want  our  Commander 
in  Chief  to  be  prevented  by  legislation 
from  taking  reasonable  temporaT  mili- 
tary steps  to  protect  American  troops 
still  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  a  prime  obligation  to  those 
Americans  our  Government  has  sent  to 
Vietnam.  They  are  entitled  to  full  pro- 
tection. 

This  brings  me  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  .  The  Byrd  amendment 
would  state  in  effect  that  while  U.S.  forces 
could  not  be  used  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia,  they  may  be  used  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  to  expedite  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

If  the  Byrd  amendment  were  approved 
by  the  Senate,  then  the  Cooper-Church 
proposal,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Byrd,  would 
say  to  the  President:  "We  do  not  want 
U.S.  forces  to  be  used  for  the  protection 
of  the  Cambodian  Government,  but  they 
may  be  used  in  Cambodia  as  a  temporary 
military  tactic,  if  the  President  deems  it 
necessary  to  protect  American  troops  In 
Vietnam,  or  to  facilitate  the  ending  of 
the  Vietnam  war." 

As  stated  earlier,  I  long  have  been 
opposed  to  U.S.  involvement  in  a  groimd 
war  in  Asia.  Somehow,  that  war  must 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

But.  as  I  see  it,  there  is — at  this  late 
date — no  good  solution. 

President  Nixon,  I  am  convinced.  Is 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  achieve  a  solu- 
tion— and.  indeed,  already  has  with- 
drawn 115,000  U.S.  troops.  He  is  pledged 
to  withdraw  150,000  more  by  next  April — 
50,000  of  these  by  October  15  of  this 
year. 

So  he  is  making  progress  toward  re- 
ducing American  involvement. 

If  one  beUeves  the  President  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion,  is  not  acting  through 
the  Commander  in  Chief  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  achieve  the  desired  results? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OF  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  of  June  5,  1970,  requiring 
the  running  of  the  time  for  debate  to 
begin  Immediately  "after  the  disposition 
of  the  Journal"  on  tomorrow,  be  changed 
to  "after  approval  of  the  Journal." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION      OP      AMENDMENT 
NO.    667 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  modify  my  amendment  667 
star  print  to  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  7,  before  the  semicolon  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause  shall 
not  preclude  the  President  from  taking  only 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  In  the  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  powers  and  duties  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam  or  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from.  South  Vietnam;  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  consult  with  Congres- 
sional leaders  prior  to  using  any  United 
States  forces  In  Cambodia  If,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  he  determines  that  the  use  of  such 
forces  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam  or  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United  SUtes 
forces  from  South  Vietnam;" 

Mr.  President,  the  specific  changes 
wliich  I  would  thus  be  making  in  amend- 
ment 667,  if  I  am  permitted  to  modify 
my  amendment,  would  be  as  follows.  I 
would  suggest  that  Senators  may  wish  to 
read  the  star  print  which  is  on  tlieir  desks 
as  I  attempt  to  make  the  precise  sug- 
gested changes  clear. 

I  would  modify  amendment  667  to  in- 
sert the  word  "only"  after  the  word  "tak- 
ing" on  line  3;  to  delete  the  words  "may 
be"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"is"  on  line  4;  after  the  word  "neces- 
sary" on  line  4,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following  language:  "in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  powers  and  duties  sis 
Commander  in  Chief,":  and  at  the  end 
of  the  present  language  on  line  6  of 
amendment  667  delete  the  quotation 
marks  and  tlie  period,  insert  a  semicolon 
and  add  the  following  language: 

And  the  President  Is  requested  to  consult 
with  Congressional  leaders  prior  to  losing  any 
United  States  forces  in  Cambodia  If,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  determines  that  the  use 
of  such  forces  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam:" 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
modification  which  I  propose. 

My  modification,  when  taken  together 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  languaf^e  from 
the  preamble  of  that  amendment  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "unless"  on  line  3 
of  page  5,  would  then  read  as  follows: 


Unless  specifically  authorized  by  law  here- 
after enacted,  no  funds  author. zed  or  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of — 

( 1 )  retaining  United  States  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia except  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  clause  shaU  not  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent from  taking  only  such  action  as  is 
necessary.  In  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
powers  and  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam;  and  the  President  Is  requested  to 
consult  with  Congressional  leaders  prior  to 
using  any  United  States  forces  in  Cambodia 
if.  as  Conuunnder  In  Chief,  he  determines 
that  the  use  of  such  forces  Is  necessary  lo 
protect  the  lives  of  United  States  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate  the  wnth- 
drawal  of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam; 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  U  I  may 
proceed  for  30  seconds,  I  will  then  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  have  asked  the  able  majority  leader  if 
he  had  any  objection  to  my  asking  that 
mj'  amendment  now  be  modified — and 
unanimous  consent  is  requiied  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  vote  on 
amendment  667  star  print  as  it  was  writ- 
f\er\  at  the  time  the  request  was  granted. 
The  majority  leader  has  no  objection  to 
my  offering  this  modification. 

I  have  talked  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch), 
cosponsors  of  the  Cooper-Chureh 
amendment,  to  see  if  they  would  have 
any  objection  to  such  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  They,  in  turn,  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken). 

I  have  also  discussed  it  with  as  many 
of  the  cosponsors  of  my  amendment  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  as  I  could  contact, 
and  I  have  also  discussed  it  with  the 
able  Republican  assistant  leader  (Mr. 
Griffin),  who  is  a  cosponsor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

None  of  these  Senators  objects  to  my 
offering  this  modification. 

I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion is:  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
understands  that  our  troops  are  now  in 
Cambodia  and  were  sent  into  Cambodia 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  legislative  authority,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand tliat  the  President,  in  taking  the 
action  he  took  on  April  30,  did  so  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  constitutional  au- 
thority, powers,  and  duties.  I  must  be 
frank  to  say  to  the  able  Senator — and 
this  is  my  own  opinion  purely — that  I 
believe  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, which  is  now  Public  Law  88-408, 
gave  him  additional  legal  authority  im- 
der  which  he  could  have  acted.  But  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  notwithstand- 
ing, I  think  the  President  acted  la  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers and  duties  in  moving  into  Cambodia 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  executive  de- 
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partment  has  made  it  plain  they  do  not 
rely  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  have  no  objection  to  it  being  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly.  I 
understand  the  President  did  not  rely 
on  that  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  has  no  objection  to 
It  being  repealed. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cannot 
say  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  been  given  that 
understanding.  Therefore,  it  is  pm-ely  on 
constitutional  grounds,  and  personally  I 
think  he  is  on  much  safer  groimd  rely- 
ing on  constitutional  authority  rather 
than  on  interpretation  or  misinterpreta- 
tion of  any  legislative  action. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  I 
would  have  to  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  modify  his  sunend- 
mentNo.  667? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  will  not 
object  to  the  Senator  seeking  to  secure 
the  best  amendment  he  can  present — 
I  think  it  is  a  worthy  effort.  I  shall  not 
object  to  the  modification — I  wxiuld  like 
to  follow  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  that  I  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  mod- 
ification. The  change  may  be  an  im- 
provement. The  original  amendment  No. 
667,  which  the  Senator  introduced  to- 
gether with  other  cosponsors.  has  some- 
what the  same  lang:ua^.  The  amend- 
ment No.  667  reads  in  part: 

Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
clause  shall  not  preclude  the  President  from 
taJdng  such  action  as  may  be  necessary — 

And  the  modification  would  read — 

shall  not  preclude  the  President  from  tak- 
ing only  such  action  as  Is  necessary. 

Then  the  Senator  has  added  these 
words: 

In  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers 
and  duties  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  pro- 
tect the  Uvea  of  United  States  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  or  to  fadlltate  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  in  the 
Senator's  judgment  he  considers  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  "in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  powers  smd  duties  as 
Commander  in  Chief"  as  an  important 
change? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do.  I 
think  it  ties  his  "action"  clearly  to  the 
President's  authority,  duty,  and  power 
under  the  Constitution  without  any  re- 
gard wliatever  to  any  legal  authority  he 
might  have  under  laws  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  sponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  have  stated 
that  it  is  their  view  that  we  cannot  con- 
fer on  the  President  any  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
Agree  that  Congress  cannot  grant  addi- 
tional constitutional  powers  to  the 
President. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  di- 
minish them.  V 


Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator 
agree,  that  being  true,  that  the  addition 
of  the  words  "in  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers  and  duties  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief"  approves  in  advance 
such  determination  as  he  may  make? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My 
amendment  does  not  approve  or  author- 
ize anything.  My  amendment  simply 
attempts  to  preclude  what  I  view  as  an 
attempt  by  paragraph  1  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  restrict  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  my  view. 

My  amendment  does  not  add  any 
powers.  It  does  not  authorize  anything. 
It  is  merely  a  limitation  upon  p«uti^aph 
1  of  the  Cooper-Church  language  taken 
in  combination  with  certain  words  in 
the  preamble. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am 
not  trying  to  argue  that  the  President 
may  make  an  improper  decision.  I  am 
talking  about  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  language  is  written  in  the  modi- 
fied amendment,  is  it  not  correct  that 
its  effect  would  be  that  if  the  President 
made  a  determination,  no  one  could  chal- 
lenge it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
he  has  certain  constitutional  authority 
now ;  my  amendment  does  not  and  could 
not  add  anything  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  by  adopting  this 
modification,  would  not  Congress  be 
saj'ing,  "Whatever  the  President  deter- 
mines, we  approve?" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  language  in  my  amendment  merely 
recognizes  and  tries  to  preclude  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  from  at- 
tempting to  alter  the  statxis  quo,  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President,  act- 
ing as  Commander  in  Chief.  I  think  that 
the  language  of  the  Cooper -Church 
amendment  in  para«rraph  1  cannot 
amend  the  powers  and  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  Oonstitution,  but  I 
think  it  attempts  to  restrict  his  au- 
thority by  indirection,  through  a  cut- 
off of  funds.  I  say  this,  of  course,  with- 
out any  reflection  upon  the  auUiors  of 
the  amendment.  But  my  amendment 
does  not  give  approvsd  to  anjrthing.  It 
adds  nothing.  It  authorizes  nothing  new. 
It  merely  insists  upon  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  acting  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  where  the  safety  of  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Just  one  or  two  more 
questions. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  modification, 
is  there,  that  provides  for  joint  action 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  amendment  that  requli-es 
any  joint  action  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  a  distinction 
between  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
and  the  Senator's  amendment.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  leaves  every  determination 
wholly  open  to  the  President,  with  no 
requirement  at  all  for  joint  action  by 
the  Congress. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Only 
when  he  acts  within  the  total  universe 
of  his  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Only  he  can  make  that 
determination. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  he 
can  do  that  now,  without  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  without  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  clause,  "and 
the  President  is  requested  to  consult  with 
congressional  leaiders  prior  to  using  any 
U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  if,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  determines  that  the 
use  of  such  forces  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,"  the  modi- 
fication provides  only  for  consultation. 
I  ask,  if  the  President  should  determine 
that  a  situation  in  Cambodia  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  our  forces  or 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  should  decide  to  send  in  large  forces 
of  the  United  States,  occupy  large  ter- 
ritories in  Cambodia,  commence  the 
support  of  the  Cambodian  Government, 
join  forces  with  the  Thais,  would  he  only 
have  to  consult  with  congressional 
leaders? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  cannot 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  taken  a  case  that 
is  extreme,  but  we  have  to  look  at  all 
possibilities,  and  I  have  presented  a  case 
which  might  occur. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  might 
occur. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  modifications 
require  the  President  to  come  to  Con- 
gress, or  would  he  just  be  required  to 
advise  with  congressional  leaders? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  say  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  touch  paragraphs  (2) ,  (3) , 
and  (4)  of  the  Cooper-Church  language. 
Those  paragraphs,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, are  meritorious.  I  think  there  are 
some  loopholes  in  them,  as  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  in  a  little  while; 
but  I  think  that  paragraphs  1 2^ ,  1 3  > ,  and 
(4)  are  calculated  smd  designed  to  avoid 
American  manpower  participation  and 
involvement  in  a  new  war,  for  Cambodia, 
against  Cambodia,  or  in  support  of  any 
Cambodian  government. 

Paragraph  (1)  is  all  that  my  amend- 
ment affects.  Paragraph  ( 1) ,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  in  essence  states  that 
unless  hereafter  enacted  by  law,  no 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  in  this 
act  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended 
for  the  retention  of  U.S.  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  think  that  that  language  as  it 
exists,  left  untouched,  if  enacted,  would 
attempt  to  preclude  the  President  from 
properly  exercising  his  ccHistitutional 
powers  as  Conmiander  in  Chief  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  U.S.  troops  in 
Cambodia  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  So  my 
amendment  is  directed  to  perfecting  what 
I  view  as  a  flaw,  a  weakness,  suid  a  mis- 
take In  that  llnguage. 

But  conceding  that  my  amendment 
may  be  adopted,  it  adds  nothing,  it  could 
add  nothing,  to  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  If  he  can  do  what 


the  Senator  says  he  may  do  with  my 
language  enacted  into  law,  it  is  only 
because  he  can  do  it  now.  in  recognition 
of  his  authority  and  powers  imder  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  not  be  through  any  additional 
powers,  authority,  legal  or  otherwise, 
granted  by  my  amendment.  Some  per- 
sons may  even  interpret  it  as  a  limitation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say,  with  great  respect, 
it  is  a  limitation  only  in  the  respect  that 
the  President  is  asked  to  talk  with  the 
leaders. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  view  it 
as  a  limitation  in  tills  respect:  Without 
any  language  at  all,  without  Cooper- 
Church,  without  the  Byrd  amendment, 
but  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is  pres- 
enUy  written,  the  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  think  that  he  may  use  U.S.  forces  in 
Cambodia  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  now, 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  smd  I  do  not  believe 
tiiat  he  is  confined  to  that  constitutional 
predicate  for  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Cambodia.  I  think  he  has 
additional  legal  authority  imder  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  language  to  so  £M;t. 

But  under  my  langimge,  he  would  be 
confined  to  the  constitutional  predicate 
insofar  as  we  would  express  our  senti- 
ments here.  We  cannot  cut  off  or  reduce 
his  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  drag  out  the  discussion,  I  do  not 
condemn  or  criticize  the  military  oper- 
ation; it  is  done.  But  the  explanation 
given  was  that  a  situation  existed  which 
could  endsmger  our  forces,  not  immedi- 
ately, but  in  a  period  of  the  next  few 
months. 

Assume  that  the  President  is  Informed 
of  a  situation  in  Cambodia  which  he  con- 
siders may  be  so  dangerous  to  our  troops 
or  to  the  security  of  this  country  that  he 
considers  it  necessary  to  move  into  Cam- 
bodia with  large  forces,  to  assure  their 
protection;  perhajis  to  Join  with  the 
Cambodian  troops  and  support  the  Cam- 
bodian government;  to  provide  instruc- 
tors and  supplies  to  the  Cambodian 
forces,  and  to  South  Vietnamese  forces 
in  Cambodia. 

Does  not  the  Senator  consider  that  Is 
a  fairly  large  order,  that  it  would  be  a 
new  course  in  the  policy  of  the  war? 
Does  he  not  consider  that  that  would  be 
a  situation  where  there  should  be  a  Joint 
determination  by  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident, when  so  much  of  our  manpower 
and  our  future  resources  would  be 
required? 

But  under  the  Senator's  amendment, 
there  is  no  requirement  for  joint  action. 
In  fact,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  does  not 
require  it.  In  effect,  it  would  make  none 
of  those  determinations  ever  come  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  If 
under  my  amendment  it  is  not  required, 
it  is  because  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  it  is  not  required.  My 
amendment  does  not  give  the  President 
any  additional  authority,  period.  I  agree 
that  the  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  new  commit- 


ment, ought  to  come  to  Congress  and  get 
its  approval  for  such  a  new  commitment. 
But  if  we  view  what  has  been  said  by 
the  President  and  the  experiences  that 
have  developed  since  April  30  in  the  con- 
text of  the  conditions  that  caused  the 
President  to  take  the  action  that  he  did 
on  April  30,  I  believe  that  we  will  have  to 
recognize,  first,  that  tliat  was  not  a  new 
commitment,  that  it  was  the  same  war, 
that  we  were  fighting  the  same  enemy, 
and  that  under  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  we  were  not,  indeed,  in- 
vading a  neutral  territory — we  were  Just 
going  over  into  another  part  of  the  war 
zone  temporarily. 

Second,  I  believe  that  in  view  of  these 
things,  tf  the  President  Is  Mting  in  good 
faith — and  we  have  got  to  have  some 
faith  in  the  President,  regardless  of  what 
his  name  is  or  what  his  political  party 
may  be — I  have  faith  that  before  he 
would  attempt  anything  like  such  a  new 
commitment,  he  certainly  would  come 
before  Congress  and  request  approval. 

Third,  I  think  that  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  I  Intend  to  support  if 
this  language  which  I  have  offered  is 
adopted,  go  a  long  way  toward  expressing 
the  clear  sentiment  of  Congress,  if  they 
are  enacted  into  law,  against  any  involve- 
ment of  American  manpower  In  any 
"new  commitment,"  in  any  "new  war,"  in 
any  war  "for"  Cambodia  or  "against" 
Cambodia  or  for  or  against  any  other 
country  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  they 
go  a  long  way.  if  I  may  say  so  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  toward  achiev- 
ing what  he  hopes  to  achieve  and  what 
we  all  want  to  achieve. 

But  I  fear  that  paragraph  (1)  could, 
to  the  extent  that  funds  would  be  cut 
off.  do  Indirectly  that  which  Congress 
cannot  do  directly,  and  that  is  to  inhibit 
or  infringe  upon,  contravene  or  diminish, 
the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief.  F'inally, 
may  I  say  that  the  President's  action  in 
such  a  hypothetical  situation  would  de- 
rive from  his  constitutional  powers — not 
from  any  new  authority  emanating  from 
my  amendment,  because  there  is  none. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  bothers  me 
about  the  Senator's  argument  is  an  as- 
sumption that  he  seems  to  make,  which 
he  feels  is  self-evident,  about  the  extent 
of  the  President's  legitimate  constitu- 
tional powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  theory,  that,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  he  has  vague  and  unlimited  pow- 
ers to  involve  us  in  a  war  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  a  brand  new  one,  which  I  never 
heard  of  before.  Even  Mr.  Katzenbach, 
in  his  most  extreme  statement  before  the 
committee,  did  not  dwell  upon  the  Pres- 
ident's powers  as  Ccwnmander  in  Chief. 
Before  the  Cambodian  incident,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  considered  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief's  power  meant 
any  more  than  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  Army — in  other  words,  give  them 
food,  drink,  and  shelter,  and  look  after 
them — while  it  is  in  a  battlefield  that  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  It  was  never 
before  interpreted  to  mean  that  this  gives 


the  President  the  capacity  to  attack  or 
to  enter  or  to  invade  other  countries, 
on  the  theory  that  to  do  so  might  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  troops. 

I  think  this  is  a  new  theory,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  sound  constitutional  as- 
sumption. I  think  such  an  interpretation 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution. 

I  would  return,  fiist  and  foremost,  to 
statements  made  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  this  regard.  They  are  a  good  authority ; 
at  least  I  think  they  are.  Being  a  strict 
constructionist.  I  still  like  to  return  to 
those  who  wrote  the  document  and  see 
what  their  interpretation  was.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  read  just  one  short 
excerpt  from  Federalist  No.  69,  written 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  a  strong  advocate  of  an 
executive  authority.  He  believed  in  a 
strong  executive.  But  this  is  what  he  said : 

The  president  Is  to  be  commander  In 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  tJnlted 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  general 
and  admiral  of  the  confederacy,  while  that  of 
the  British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of 
war:  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of 
fleets  and  armies;  all  which,  by  the  constitu- 
tion under  consideration,  would  appertain  tj 
the  legislature. 

Moreover,  the  very  language  of  the 
Constitution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  reveal- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  emphasis  it.  This  is 
article  II,  section  2 : 

The  President  shall  be  commander  In 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  if  I  read  that  correctlj', 
the  President  is  not  Commander  in  Chief 
at  any  time  he  so  chooses,  but  rather 
when  the  Armed  Forces  are  called  into 
service  by  the  Congress. 

I  grant  that,  by  neglect  and  acqui- 
escence, there  have  been  some  Instances 
in  which  this  has  not  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed, and  of  course  we  all  admit  that 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  &n  attack 
upon  this  country,  it  has  always  been 
interpreted  that  the  President  has  the 
right  to  take  appropriate  action. 

What  the  significance  of  this  is,  and 
what  bothers  me  about  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  that,  it 
would  negate  this  amendment,  and  as 
he  has  said — I  think  he  has  said  it: 
others  certainly  have  said  it — there  is  a 
very  remote  possibility  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  could  be  entered 
Into  law. 

If  the  President  opposed  it.  and  I  am 
sure  he  would,  his  veto  could  be  overrid- 
den, but  that  is  very  doubtful.  I  am  im- 
der no  illusion.  But  this  Is  still  a  very 
significant  follow-on  to  the  commitments 
resolution.  What  is  joined  here  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Congress'  authority 
versus  the  President's.  The  same  issue 
was  involved  in  the  commitments  reso- 
lution. I  am  interested  in  restoring  a 
reasonable  participation  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy. 
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To  illiistrate  what  I  mean.  I  want  to 
read  from  a  questions  and  answers  pam- 
phlet cf  the  Bureau  of  Public  AfTairs, 
number  12.  on  page  5.  an  official  docu- 
ment of  this  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  May  1970.  I  want  to  read 
from  it  to  illustrate  what  I  think  the 
issue  is. 

QuisTioK.  What  Is  the  legal  basis  for  the 
President's  decision  to  commit  American 
'.Ives  and   materials   In   Cambodia? 

ANswEH.  The  President  was  acting  under 
his  constitutional  authority  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  as  Chief  Executive,  he 
has  the  supreme  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining and  directing  our  foreign  policy. 

■  I  say  this  is  not  so.  I  think  that  any 
reasonable  interpretation  or  any  rea- 
sonable reading  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  support  that.  The  President 
does  not  have  supreme  responsibility  un- 
der the  Constitution.  If  we  wish  to  give 
up  our  authority  and  delegate  it  to  him, 
we  do  not  change  the  Constitution.  We 
simply  abnegate,  we  abdicate,  any  re- 
sponsibility for  discharging  our  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution.  We  can- 
not change  it.  But  we  can  neglect  it. 

I  think  the  basic  assiunption  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  incorrect  con- 
stitutionally, and  it  would  put  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  position,  if  we  approved  it,  of 
agreeing  to  his  interpretation,  which  I 
think  is  a  departure  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  a  fur- 
ther weakening  of  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  making  and  carrying  out 
of  foreign  policy.  That  is  the  main  rea- 
son why  I  support  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  It  is  very  unlikely  to  be  en- 
acted, but  it  is  an  expression  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate.  It  is  similar  in  effect 
to  the  commitments  resolution  of  last 
year,  which  I  think  was  a  very  healthy 
step  toward  restoring  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  our  foreign  policy. 

This  is  simply  based  upon  the  general 
idea  that  discussion  and  participation  by 
the  Senate  is  a  healthy  thing,  as  opposed 
to  allowing  one  m£in  to  make  the  kind  of 
decision  that  has  taken  us  into  Cam- 
bodia— which  was  done  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  concerned, 
only  3  days  before  that  took  place,  the 
Secretary  of  State  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  in  a  sense  disarmed  us 
from  any  suspicion,  because  of  his  failure 
to  mention  the  pending  invasion  or  any- 
thing closely  resembling  it.  Not  only  was 
the  committee  not  told,  birt  also,  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  the  vaguest  idea 
such  an  action  was  contemplated.  I  was 
completely  taken  by  surprise  when  the 
decision  was  announced. 

So  I  think  this  issue  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  constitutional  system.  Congress, 
especially  the  Senate,  Is  given  a  very  spe- 
cial role  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy ;  it 
has  responsibilities  with  regard  to  trea- 
ties, ambassadors,  the  confirmation  of 
appointees,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  Senator,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
justify  being  here  and  not  at  least  giving 
the  country  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  foreign  policy. 

With  all  deference — and  I  do  not  at- 
tribute all  of  this  to  this  administration. 


because  most  of  the  things  I  am  talking 
about  arose  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion— we  were  not  told  about  Cambodia. 
Not  only  were  we  not  told  about  the 
Cambodian  decision  but  also,  we  have 
been  deliberately  and  consciously  de- 
ceived In  the  past  with  regard  to  such 
things  as  the  cost  of  the  Thai  troops 
whom  we  were  pajong  over  $200  million 
and  the  amount  we  were  pajring  to  the 
Philippines  for  sending  in  their  troops 
to  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  arrangements 
that  were  made  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration were  not  told  to  anybody.  We 
just  now,  as  a  i-esult  of  the  Symington 
subcommittee,  are  finding  out  about 
them,  after  great  and  difficult  troubles. 
Much  of  this  has  not  been  revealed  to 
the  public. 

That  is  my  objection  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  our  history  to  justify  this  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
powers.  It  Is  a  new  theory.  The  only 
thing  comparable  to  it  that  I  know  of  is 
a  statement  about  the  President's  powers 
by  Dean  Acheson,  when  he  was  in  the 
State  Department,  back  in  1951. 

I  know  of  no  cases  or  anything  of  that 
nature  that  would  support  this  new 
theory.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  this, 
but  I  feel  that  the  Senate  has  a  role  to 
play,  and  I  want  to  see  It  play  its  proper 
role.  I  think  the  country  would  have  been 
better  off  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  it  would  be  better  off  imder 
this  one  if  there  were  genuine  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 

If  I  may  just  respond,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  refers  to  "this  interpre- 
tation of  the  Commander  In  Chief's 
powers."  The  Byrd-Griffln  langruage 
makes  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  inter- 
pret the  President's  powers.  It  does  not 
add  to  those  powei-s.  It  does  not  take 
away  from  them.  It  does  not  define  them. 
It  does  not  say  what  they  are.  It  merely 
precludes  the  language  in  paragraph  1. 
when  combined  with  language  in  the 
preamble  of  Cooper-Church,  from  at- 
tempting to  circumvent  or  restrict  or 
diminish  the  President's  powers  under 
the  Constitution,  whatever  they  are. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  say  in  the  language 
of  this  amendment  what  the  President's 
powers  are.  We  do  not  attempt  to  Inter- 
pret the  President's  powers.  They  are 
what  they  are.  not  by  what  we  say  in 
this  amendment  but  by  what  the  Consti- 
tution says  they  are. 

Mr.  FULiBRIOHT.  I  did  not  make 
myself  clear.  I  did  not  say  the  langtmge 
of  the  amendment  says  that.  I  said  that 
the  arg^mlent  the  Senator  Is  making  as- 
sumes that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  not 
made  any  argument. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  It  was  in  the  collo- 
quy of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  assumes  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  these  powers 
to  go  into  Cambodia.  I  thought  he  said 
that  in  his  exchange  with  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky.  I  was  not  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  said  that  in 
his  amendment.  I  thought  that  in  liis  ex- 
change with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
he  was  assuming  tliat  the  President  has 
the  power  to  do  almost  anything  he 
likes  as  Commander  in  Chief,  even  so  far 
as  going  into  another  country,  such  as 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  did  not 
say,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  say — if  I  did 
say — that  the  President  may  do  what- 
ever he  wants  "or  almost  anything  he 
likes"  in  going  into  Cambodia.  I  simply 
said  that  I  thought  the  action  he  took 
on  April  30  w£is  taken  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  legal  authority  which  Congress 
may  have  given  to  him  by  statute  but 
that  he  acted  under  his  constitutional 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

E^ven  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment— if  I  have  not  read  incorrectly  and 
do  not  recall  incorrectly — have  conceded 
that  the  President,  in  taking  the  actions 
he  took  on  April  30  in  ordering  an  incur- 
sion into  Cambodia,  acted  within  his 
constitutional  powers.  I  do  not  believe  I 
am  misstating  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  have  read  the  Record, 
and  I  think  I  am  stating  correctly,  in 
essence,  what  he  said.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  not  found  fault 
with  the  President's  actions,  so  far  as 
their  being  within  the  ambit  of  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  Presidential  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  have  said  that  in  our 
amendment  we  do  not  speak  about  mili- 
tary operations.  Our  amendment  is  pro- 
spective, beginning  July  1.  I  have  not 
tried  to  talk  about  what  happened  in 
Cambodia. 

I  think  everyone  is  concerned  with  the 
operation.  There  was  great  uncertainty 
in  the  country.  But  I  am  nat  here  to  speak 
against  the  President.  We  are  talking 
about  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  and  I 
am  concerned  about  the  future  exercise 
of  those  powers  without  any  effort  to 
come  to  Congress,  even  when  that  exer- 
cise of  power  could  lead  to  another  new 
war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know  of 
the  Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern.  It  is  not  a  derogation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  We  are  trying  to  determine 
the  rights  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  able  Senator  may  have  misunder- 
stood my  reference  to  him.  I  was  merely 
trying  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  who  had  indi- 
cated that  he  thought,  according  to  his 
understanding  of  what  I  had  said,  that 
I  assumed  the  action  in  Cambodia,  which 
was  announced  by  the  President  on  April 
30 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (continu- 
ing). Was  within  his  constitutional 
powers 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  you 
said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  fcontinu- 
ing) .  And  my  response  to  that  was  that 
I  thought  even  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  had  con- 
ceded that 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  you 
had  assumed  that,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I  had 
assumed  that  from  a  reading  of  the 
Record. 

I  said,  also,  that  there  is  no  argument 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 

and  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  the  Senator 

means  that 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  U  I  might 
continue  with  my  sentence — I  do  not 
think  that  they  disagree,  if  I  have  read 
their  statements  correctly  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  question  the  constitutional  power 
and  authority  of  the  President  in  order- 
ing the  Cambodian  operation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Maybe  I  have  not 
made  it  clear.  First,  I  want  to  distin- 
guish between  constitutional  "power" 
and  "authority."  The  President  may 
often  do  things  by  power  and  by  virtue 
of  his  office  which  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  I  make  the  distinction 
between  power  and  authority,  which  is 
something  authorized  under  a  legal  in- 
terpretation. Power  is  something  that  the 
President  has  because  others  are  willing 
to  follow  his  orders.  We  all  know  that 
that  sort  of  power  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Mr.  BYltD  of  West  Virginia.  There  Is 
a  great  distinction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  undo  the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
That  is  not  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wants  to  do.  We  all  know  that  we 
3  cannot  undo  that.  It  is  done.  I  am  in- 
X  terested  in  the  future,  and  I  was  making 
the  point  simply  because  I  do  not  want 
to  subscribe  to  any  Senate  action  which 
will  be  interpreted  as  a  recognition  that 
as  Commander  In  Chief  the  President  can 
move  troops  into  any  country  when  he 
alone  believes  it  is  necessary.  If  you  sub- 
scribe to  this  new  theory,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  President's  authority.  If  he 
feels  that  the  activities  of  the  Russian 
Government  are  Inimical  to  the  safety 
of  our  troops,  under  this  interpretation, 
there  is  no  reason  he  cannot  bomb  Mos- 
cow tomorrow.  It  is  an  untenable  theory. 
It  is  a  new  theory.  Maybe  history  will 
prove  there  is  substance  to  it.  At  the 
moment,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case. 
I  do  not  believe  this  theory  will  stand  a 
close  constitutional  examination;  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  the  power  to 
issue  orders  and  to  get  the  troops  to  fol- 
low does  not  make  the  act  constitutional 
or  in  accordance  with  the  letter  suid 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. That  is  not  the  issue  in  his  amend- 
ment, but  it  \s  the  issue  in  the  Byrd 
amendment.  And  passage  of  it  would  run 
the  risk  of  putting  the  Senate  on  record 
as  having  this  interpretation  of  denigrat- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  the  proper  role 
of  the  Senate. 

I  agree  further  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  am  certainly  not  trying  to 
criticize  this  President.  My  major  criti- 
cism was  voiced  long  before  this  Presi- 
dent came  into  office.  It  was  directed  to 
his  predecessor.  But  I  am  very  anxious  to 
do  two  things:  One,  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 


nam and,  two,  restore  the  proper  role  of 
the  Senate  in  our  constitutional  system. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  safeguard  to 
the  safety  of  this  country  than  participa- 
tion by  the  Senate — real  participation  by 
the  Senate — in  decisions  involving  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  ovu:  people.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  the  Senate  have 
a  role,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
the  Senate  is  smarter  than  anyone  else. 
It  is  simply  that  the  procedures  under- 
taken by  100  men  in  the  Senate,  elected 
from  the  various  States,  are,  I  think,  a 
healthy  way  in  which  to  refine  the  issues 
and  bring  to  light  any  faults  in  them. 

I  believe  in  the  Senate  as  a  body  which, 
given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  matters, 
and  given  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  in- 
formation, can  msJie  a  contribution.  That 
is  all  I  am  saying.  If  we  proceed  along 
the  line  of  accepting  the  language  of  the 
State  Department  that  the  President  has 
supreme  responsibility,  then  we  might  as 
well  fold  up  shop  and  make  this  a  purely 
honorable  position,  for  Ufe,  as  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  U  we  wish  to  abdicate 
our  responsibility,  we  should  not  have  to 
run  for  office  but  should  be  appointed,  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  be  bothered  by 
running  for  office.  The  Senate  would 
thus  be  reduced  to  a  ceremonial  body. 
like  the  House  of  Lords.  However.  I  am 
not  about  to  contribute  to  that,  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  the  dis- 
tinction between  powers  and  authorities 
under  the  Constitution.  I  did  use  words, 
perhaps,  interchangeably.  I  hope  I  did 
not  misquote  the  Senator,  but  I  think  the 
transcript  will  show  that  he,  too,  used  the 
word  "power"  a  time  or  so  when  he  may 
have  meant  "authority."  Whetlier  we  are 
talking  about  power  or  authority,  my 
amendment,  as  cosponsored  by  10  to 
12  other  Senators,  does  not,  to  use  the 
Senator's  words,  put  "the  Senate  on 
record"  as  having  approved  of  any  par- 
ticular "interpretation"  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

My  language  does  not  attempt  to  in- 
terpret. It  does  not  add  to  the  President's 
powers  or  authority.  It  does  not  take 
away  from  them;  it  does  not  attempt  to 
define  them.  It  merely  says  that  what- 
ever they  are,  the  President  shall  not  be 
inhibited,  by  cutting  off  funds,  from 
exercising  such  constitutional  power  and 
authority  if  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  referring  to 
the  language  of  the  Senator,  In  debate,  a 
moment  ago  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  his  words  are  part  of  the 
legislative  history  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  amendment.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  stated— I  thought,  unequivo- 
cally—that there  is  no  question  in  the 
Senator's  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  but  that  the 
President  acted  within  his  constitutional 
authority. 

I  say  that  is  not  an  issue  and  would  not 
be  a  proper  issue  in  considering  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  is  an  issue 
in  considering  yours,  if  that  interpreta- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand.  You  have  already 
made  it  in  the  legislative  history  of  your 


amendment,  in  the  argimients  you  pre- 
scute  d. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  es- 
sence, the  Senator  is  expressing  his  view- 
point. He  differs  with  me,  and  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  disagree  with  me,  as  to 
whether  the  President  acted  within  his 
constitutional  authority  in  ordering  the 
Cambodian  incursion.  I  think  even  the 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment have  said  that  the  President  acted 
within  his  constitutional  powers  in  that 
action.  But  this  language  here  does  not 
go  to  that  action.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  he  did  on  April  30.  It  does  not 
touch  that  at  all.  It  takes  over  after 
June  30. 

The  Cooper-Church  language  says 
that  after  June  30  no  more  fimds  can 
be  utilized  for  retaining  U5.  Armed 
Forces  in  Cambodia  unless  hereafter 
specifically  enacted  by  law.  The  lan- 
guage that  I  have  offered  would  simply 
say,  "except"  when  the  President  him- 
self determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
act,  in  order  to  protect  our  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  can  say  that  a  recognition  of 
what  the  President  may  do  or  want  to 
do  in  the  future  is  automatically  consti- 
tutional, that  there  is  authority  for  it 
in  his  role  as  Commander  in  Ciilef .  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  fact.  l  do  not  beUeve 
there  Is  any  support  for  it.  Adoption  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  be  taken 
as  a  precedent  that  the  Senate  has  so 
abdicated  its  foreign  policy  role  as  in 
effect  to  be  saying  that  the  President 
may  do  as  he  pleases. 

There  certainly  would  no  longer  be  any 
need  for  a  declaration  of  war,  because  all 
the  President  would  need  to  do  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  say,  "I  think  we  ought 
to  move  into  Mexico.  These  people  are 
threatening  our  troops."  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  result  in  a  complete 
distortion  and  abdication  of  the  role  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just  said,  if 
I  understood  him  correctly,  would  be  a 
complete  distortion  of  the  meaning  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said.  We  seem  to  have  trouble 
with  semanUcs.  I  think  I  have  inter- 
preted correctiy  the  Senator's  remarks. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  parliamentary 
situation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  frcwn 
Virginia  for  that  pxirpose. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  his  own 
amendment.  His  amendment  is  before 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  thereby  precluding, 
as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  under- 
stands it,  any  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment or  any  substitute  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

My  question  is — and  I  do  this  for 
the  record— if  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  asked  for  by  the  Senator  frcan 
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West  Virginia  Is  granted,  the  language 
he  is  presenting  this  afternoon  would 
then  take  the  place  of  his  previous  laxx- 
guage  and  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
subsequent  amendment  or  any  substitute 
before  the  vote  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hughes  >.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
correct. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
make  an  observation? 
Mr.  SPONG.  Certainly. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  without  this  new  modifica- 
tion, is  it  not  true,  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  No.  667,  star  print,  which 
I  offered  some  days  ago,  constituted  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
that  it  therefore  could  not  be  amended, 
entirely  aside  from  this  new  modifica- 
tion which  I  have  offered  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hughes  I.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  certainly  does  not  wtint 
to  t)e  in  the  position  of  preventing  the 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  to  modify  his 
own  amendment,  especially  when  the 
modification,  to  some  degree,  helps  his 
amendment — I  would  only  ask  that  we 
proceed  with  the  debate  in  order  that 
certain  other  legislative  history  might 
be  established.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  there  will  be  some 
changes  suggested  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  do  not  now  that  there  would  be  sig- 
nificant changes,  but  there  might  be 
changes  in  language  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  as  well  sis  others, 
would  later  like  to  include  but  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  if  we  consent  to 
his  request  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  imderstand  the  parliamentary 
procedures  in  the  Senate,  approval  of 
my  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time  would  not  preclude  me  from  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  my  language  be 
further  modified. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  I  have  no  desire  to  stop 
the  Senator  from  modifying  his  amend- 
ment. But  I  would  observe  that  from 
some  of  the  language  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  moments  that  we  have 
been  debating  the  matter,  it  might  be 
that  there  is  preferable  language,  prefer- 
able even  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  merely  made  my  previous  inquiry 
because  I  think  the  record  should  show 
the  parliamentary  situation  as  of  this 
time. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  it  might 
also  occur  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  others  that  there  could  be  fiir- 
ther  changes  he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  I  need  to  respond  to  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  recognize  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
here.  But  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  spent 
many  hours  in  attempting  to  perfect  and 
improve  my  amendment,  taking  into  con- 


sideration the  legitimate  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  to  me  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  by  other  Sen- 
ators whom  I  could  name. 

To  say  now  that  we  ought  not  to  grant 
unanimous  consent  today,  but  should 
continue  to  debate  the  matter  in  the  hope 
that  tomorrow  perhaps  there  might  be 
other  language  suggested,  I  hope  is  really 
not  within  the  cards  here. 

I  have  worked  at  least  2  days  on  this 
language.  And  I  have  touched  base  with 
the  majority  leader  and  with  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
and  with  the  able  assistant  leader  on  the 
minority  side,  and  they  have  interposed 
no  objections. 

We  are  boxed  in  now,  If  this  unani- 
moiis-consent  request  is  not  granted, 
with  amendment  No.  667,  the  star  print. 
We  will  have  to  either  vote  it  up  or  down. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  improve  that 
language  and  to  meet  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  many  Senators. 

I  think  most  everyone  agrees  that  this 
is  an  improvement. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  this  or  to  put 
It  off.  I  want  to  secure  imanimous  con- 
sent within  a  reasonable  time  or  I  may 
withdraw  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. And  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
disrespectfully. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  had  no  Intent  of  ask- 
ing for  any  delay  until  tomorrow.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  came  to  the  floor  prepared  to 
make  some  additional  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  Byrd-Griffln  amendment,  and 
of  the  changes  thereto. 

I  only  suggested  that  there  be  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  during  which  a 
discussion  take  place,  because  there  is 
a  possibility  that  changes  would  occur  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

For  that  reason.  I  suggested  that  we 
defer  acceptance  of  the  modification  for 
a  short  time,  but  not  with  any  idea  of 
delajrlng  it  imtil  tomorrow.  I  would  like 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  misunderstood  the  able  Senator.  I 
think  his  suggestion  is  well  considered. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  will  not  agree  to 
any  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of 
my  modification.  As  I  say.  this  language 
was  not  taken  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
It  was  worked  on.  hammered  out.  and 
then  rehammered  and  discussed  with  co- 
sponsors,  legislative  counsel,  and  so  on. 
But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  the 
language  for  a  while  yet  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his 
suggestion^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  language.  I  can  understand  what 
has  been  troubling  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  In  the  last  few  minutes  of  dis- 
cussion, for  example,  a  question  came  up 
concerning  the  term  "authority"  as  op- 
posed to  the  term  "power." 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  cor- 
rectly observed  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  "authority"  and  "power." 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  quite  correctly  ob- 
served it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  in  the  modified 
amendment  which  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing, there  are  the  words,  "powers  and 
duties."  It  reads: 

.   .    .   m   ttie  exercfie   of   his   constitutional 
powers  and  duties  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

I  personally  think  that  language  could 
be  improved,  replacing  "powers  and 
duties"  with  "constitutional  authority  as 
Commander  in  Ciiief." 

That  term  better  represents,  I  believe, 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
in  mind. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  any  alteration 
which  might  perfect  the  amendment  and 
thus  do  harm  to  what  he  is  trying  to 
achieve  in  offering  the  modified  lan- 
gtiage. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  quite  agree.  There  is  always  room 
for  improvement.  And  perhaps  we  can 
improve  it.  But  I  must  say  that  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  work  out  the  modify- 
ing language  I  have  suggested  here. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may,  after  yielding  to  other 
Senators  that  I  had  already  promised  to 
yield  to,  I  will  then  proceed  with  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  the  Senators  are 
ready  to  consent  to  my  request  yet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  ready. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  for  some  time,  amd  one 
or  two  of  the  items  I  wanted  to  discuss 
occurred  far  back  in  the  line  of  discus- 
sion. 

However,  one  or  two  of  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  bother  me. 
It  may  be  that  with  the  confusion  I  did 
not  understand  him.  I  want  to  have 
straightened  out  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Na\T 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  actual 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  whether  we 
are  at  war  or  not — at  all  times.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  that  statement  or 
not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  so 
that  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  ties  in 
with  what  I  call  the  strict  construction 
and  the  proper  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  I  read  again: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  MUltla  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States. 
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What  does  the  "when"  mean,  read  to- 
gether with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  is  the  one  to 
declare  war  and  make  regulations  con- 
cerning an  Army  and  Navy,  and  Congress 
is  the  one,  and  the  only  one.  that  raises 
and  supports  an  Army  and  a  Navj.-? 
These  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  President.  That  is  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  did  understand  the  Senator  correct- 
ly. I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
this  matter,  and  I  think  the  Constitu- 
tion is  perfectly  clear  on  it.  It  refers  to 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
"and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  the  actual  ser\-ice  of 
the  United  States:". 

When  a  man  enters  the  service  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  he  is  already  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  When  he  raises 
his  hand,  he  takes  an  oath  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  portion  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  referring  to, 
"when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States,"  can  only  possibly 
refer  to  the  militia:  and  it  is  obvious 
from  a  reading  of  the  language  that  that 
is  what  is  intended. 

There  has  been  much  debate  about  the 
difference  between  the  words  "authority" 
and  "power."'  I  think  that  if  I  do  some- 
thing with  authority  it  is  because  I  also 
have  the  power.  I  find  a  differentiation 
without  distinction. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  some  length  this  afternoon. 
I  have  In  my  hand  a  very  learned  paper 
written  by  Prof.  Robert  Sciglianno.  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  on  exactly  tliis  matter.  In  it,  he 
discusses  at  great  length  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  positions 
taken  by  various  persons  at  that  time. 

Among  other  things,  he  points  out 
that  some  people  at  that  time  wanted  to 
make  a  distinction  and  did  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  power  of  making 
war  and  the  power  of  declaring  war.  I 
cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
myself,  and  I  must  disagree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  think  the  primary  and  basic 
responsibility  of  the  Government  in  for- 
eign relations  does  lie  within  the  Presi- 
dent. This  does  not  mean  he  should  not 
advise  with  Congress. 

I  foimd  myself  in  the  previous  admin- 
istration a  Member  of  the  minority;  yet 
apparently  I  was  privy  to  advice  in  com- 
mittee. That  was  really  the  only  advice, 
because  neither  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  nor  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ever  took  me  into  their  offices  and 
confided  in  me:  but  the  Information 
which  was  adduced  in  two  places — on 
two  or  three  occasions  when  I  appeared 
at  the  White  House  with  numerous 
other  Senators,  perhaps  15,  20,  or  40 
Senators,  and  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions— apparently  did  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  others  at  that  time. 


I  feel  that  this  is  a  basic  mattM'.  The 
Constitution  specifically  gives  fljlgress 
the  pKJwer  to  advise  and  consentm  cer- 
tain instances  of  appointments,  and  It 
gives  us  the  power  for  the  ratification 
of  treaties.  In  addition — and  this  is  very 
significant  and  important — there  was 
considerable  debate  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  Congress  would  have  to  be 
talked  to.  referred  to,  for  advice  and  con- 
sent not  only  when  the  President  would 
declare  war.  but  also  when  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  peace.  So  all  these 
things  are  highly  significant. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, have  I  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  the  floor. 

Is  the  unanimous-consent  request 
pending  ? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
contentious.  I  did  not  realize  that  the 
Senator's  proposal  was  pending  until  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  a  moment  ago.  I 
am  not  going  to  consent  to  It  at  the  mo- 
ment, certainly.  I  think  that  by  inserting 
the  additional  language  we  have  been 
discussing,  including  the  request  for  con- 
sultation, which  I  consider  is  the  Pres- 
ident's constitutional  duty  in  any  case, 
the  amendment  becomes  complicated.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows  that  I  am  opposed  to  his  offering 
his  proposal,  although  as  between  the 
two  versions,  this  one  has  graver  implica- 
tions and,  I  think,  needs  further  debate. 
This  proposal  provides  additional  lan- 
guage, and  it  Is  possible  to  assimie  from 
it  a  greater  abdication  by  the  Senate 
than  the  original  language — If  it  is 
adopted.  It  may  be  adopted.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  great  influence  in  this  body, 
and  his  proposal  might  very  well  be 
adopted.  At  the  moment.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  I  would  not  agree  to  it 
at  a  later  date.  But  the  amendment  has 
additional  implications,  as  I  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  or  assumptions  with  regard  to 
the  President's  authority  as  Commander 
In  Chief. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
allow  me  to  do  so,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott)  ,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  statement  which  might  appeal  to 
him.  It  was  made  by  a  well  known  man. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  he  was  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois,  he  made  this 
statement  in  1846; 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Whenever  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  m  this  respect,  after  you  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propose. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  imderstand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  have  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they  re- 


solved to  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  pwwer  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  must  be  noted — and 
this  a  very  important  distinction  in  the 
remarks  of  Abraliam  Lincoln — that  he 
said  "that  no  one  man  should  hold  the 
power  of  msiking  war."  I  believe  that  was 
the  quotation  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Lincoln  said: 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  there  was  another 
sentence. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  said: 
Whenever  he  shall  deem  It  necessary — 

The  word  "he"  is  underlined,  apparent- 
ly for  emphasis — 

Whenever  he  shall  deem  It  necessary  to  re- 
pel an  Invasion  and  you  allow  him  to  do  ao— 

And  that  language  is  underlined— 
Whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he  deems 
It  necessary  for  such  purpose — and  you  al- 
low him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  phrase: 

And  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at 
pleasure. 

But  we  do  not  have  that  situation  now. 
because  the  war  has  already  been  made. 
It  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  or  it  was  made,  per- 
haps, without  any  authority  at  all.  But 
that  is  not  pertinent  at  this  time;  the 
war  has  already  been  made.  It  is  in  ex- 
istence. The  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There 
are  no  troops  from  the  other  groups;  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  units  of  the  militia 
are  engaged.  If  units  of  the  militia  are 
engaged,  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force. 

So  therefore,  they  are  at  all  times  un- 
der the  command  of  the  President. 

So  we  are  talking  about  making  war 
here.  The  war  has  already  been  made.  At 
a  subsequent  time  I  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
plore with  the  Senator  the  situation  of 
what  we  do  In  these  modem  times,  in  this 
greatly  changed  world.  Maybe  we  will 
have  to  approach  this  problem  sometime. 
If,  on  the  radar  blip  some  night  NORAD 
sees  40  or  50  or  100  or  200  missiles  coming 
over  the  horizon  from  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  other  coimtnes  in  this  world — 
surely  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  and 
we  ought  to  be  looking  at  what  our  re- 
sponsibility is  In  that  kind  of  condition — 
I  do  not  t>''nir  in  a  few  seconds  anybody 
is  going  to  have  time  to  consult  Congress. 
This  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
that  I  hope  will  be  discussed  on  the  floors 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  But  the  war 
has  been  made  and  the  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  worth 
mentioning  with  respect  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  the  administration 
itself,  in  a  letter  to  the  ccanmlttee  con- 
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ceming  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  wrote  that  it  is  not  relying  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  it  has 
no  objection  to  its  repeal.  The  preceding 
President.  President  Johnson,  said,  after 
it  had  been  passed,  that  he  could  have 
done  what  he  did  without  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  and  that  he  could  have 
done  it  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view. 

The  Senator  is  anticipating  a  speech 
I  was  going  to  make  a  little  later.  Of 
course,  the  President  at  that  time  used 
it  to  try  to  neutralize  possible  opposi- 
tion. He  was  wanting  to  get  Republicans 
and  any  dissident  Democrats  disarmed 
before  he  took  action.  That  was  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
It  was  not  to  get  any  additional  constitu- 
tional authority  he  did  not  have.  He  as- 
sumed he  had  it.  He  said  later  he  had  it 
and  could  do  anything  he  wanted  with  it. 

I  disagree  with  Acheson's  interpreta- 
tion of  Presidential  powers  and  John- 
son's interpretation.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  talking  about  Presidential  power 
or  Presidential  authority? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Presidential  con- 
stitutional authority;  what  he  should  do. 
if  we  have  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
his  role  under  the  Constitution.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  go  beyond  that  and  violate 
his  constitutional  oath,  he  may  do  it,  if 
people  will  respond  to  it. 

Lastly,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado's  theory,  if  we  accept  that 
theory  the  President  could  go  into  China 
or  go  Into  Russia  or  go  anywhere  else  he 
likes.  I  think  the  Senator's  theory  is 
basically  faulty  and  very  dangerous  if 
he  says  the  President  can  do  that.  He 
admits  possibly  there  was  no  authority, 
because  he  does  not  defend  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  hope  he  will  not  de- 
fend it.  because,  in  my  \'iew,  it  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  and  misrepresentation; 
and  even  if  it  had  been  a  grant  of  au- 
thority, having  been  obtained  under  such 
fal.se  pretenses,  it  was  not  valid,  any  more 
than  a  contract  obtained  bv  fraud  is 
valid.  But  I  do  not  think  the  theory  that, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 
caji  expand  the  war  into  additional  coun- 
tries, without  any  consultation  or  ap- 
proval! by  Congress,  is  an  acceptable  one. 

I  grant  that  that  is  not  what  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  is  trying  to 
get  at.  £uid  that  this  has  merely  arisen 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  raises  this 
problem.  It  injects  into  the  issue  the 
extent  of  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
authority. 

I  would  very  earnestly  hope  that  we 
would  not  do  anything  further  to  weaken 
the  role  of  the  Senate,  weaken  it  bv 
acceptance  of  language  which  seems  to 
endorse  imllmited  powers  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  realize  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
self-executing  and  that  Presidents  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  respect  of 
the  people  and  of  Senators.  If  we  ^'.ish  to 
ignore  our  role  and  turn  it  all  over  to 
the  President,  there  is  no  other  authority 
to  fill  the  constitutional  role  assigned  to 


this  body.  I  think  It  is  essentially  a  politi- 
cal matter  and  It  depends  on  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  sis 
to  how  the  Constitution  Is  binding. 

My  only  comment  on  that  is  that  last 
year,  by  its  vote  on  the  commitments 
resolution,  the  Senate  voted — and  I 
shared  the  concern  expressed  then — that 
we  had  not  been  as  careful  about  exer- 
cising our  responsibility  as  we  should 
have  been,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  matter,  and  that  we  should  try 
to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  foreign 
policy  area. 

This  is  my  main  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia:  I  believe  it  would  weaken  the 
Senate's  effort  to  reestablish  its  role. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  two  very  brief 
comments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First.  I  find,  in  talking 
with  people,  that  they  are  willing  to  read 
things  Into  my  thoughts  that  I  never 
thought  of.  I  do  not  contend  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  right  to  make  war  on  China, 
but  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  this  is  not  a  new 
war.  It  is  not  a  new  country. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  even  an  area  that  is 
controlled  by  a  new  country.  It  has  not 
been  for  5  years.  I  think  that  is  the  first 
and  greatest  distinction. 

Then  I  would  like  to  add  this:  Since  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  prefers  tiiat  term, 
rather  than  Tonkin  Gulf;  technically  I 
presume  he  may  be  right,  or  it  is  another 
distinction  without  meaning — It  may 
liave  been  procured  by  fraud.  I  do  not 
know:  but  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time,  and  I  just  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
was  not  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
sigree  with  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  hood- 
winked. I  was  guilty,  if  Senators  want  to 
call  it  that — though  certainly  inno- 
cently— of  representing  to  the  Senate 
the  same  facts  that  were  told  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  repeated  on  the  floor 
what  they  had  said  to  me  in  committee. 
I  was  a  vehicle,  a  conduit.  Certainly  I  did 
not  have  any  firsthand  knowledge  of 
what  did  or  did  not  take  place  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin. 

I  did  not  suspect  at  the  time  that  we 
were  misled.  I  think  subsequent  devel- 
opments have  clearly  proved  that  we 
were.  Not  only  the  committee  hearings, 
but  a  recent  book  which  goes  much 
further  into  the  matter,  including  inter- 
views with  practically  every  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  Maddox.  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  we  were  hoodwinked. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  without  any  blame  what- 
ever, was  entitled  to  believe  what  I  be- 
lieved and  what  I  said,  as  well  as  what 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
said:  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
had  no  other  knowledge,  either.  I  am 
not  trying  to  assess  blame  to  him.  I 
do  assess  a  great  deal  of  blame  to  both 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  then 
Secretry  of  State,  and  to  the  Chairman 


of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  came  in  and 
told  us  these  stories  which  were  not  true. 

But  that  Is  beside  the  point  here.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution is  a  valid  grant  of  authority,  if 
the  President  had  the  constitutional 
right  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 
I  think  it  was  a  denigration  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  play  a  role  in  this 
matter,  and  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
states  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  others  "Injects  the  question 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief's  authority," 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  which  I 
am  seeking  now  to  utilize  does  make 
reference  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  will,  of 
course,  vote  against  my  amendment,  be- 
cause he  feels  quite  sincerely  that  it 
injects  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  tliink  that  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  injects  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  It  does  not  do  so  in  so 
many  words,  admittedly,  but  I  think 
that  the  authority  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  under  the  Constitution  Is  sought 
to  be  inhibited — at  least  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  inhibit,  proscribe,  cir- 
cumvent, or  diminish  it  by  that  language. 

So  I  do  not  concede  at  all,  I  do  not 
agree  at  all.  tliat  the  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  been  injected  by 
the  Byrd  amendment.  Not  at  sdl.  That 
question  was  implicitly  injected  when 
paragraph  tn  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  was  made  a  part  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

As  I  say,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  vote  against  my  amendment,  be- 
cause he  feels  that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  I  make 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
add  that  although  my  original  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  did  not  use  the  words 
"in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
powers  and  duties  as  Commtrnder  in 
Chief,"  that  meaning  was  meant  to  be 
implied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hughes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  least  right  at 
the  moment  I  must  object,  because  I 
must  leave  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  modification  that  I  am  seeking 
to  bring  about  today  attempts  to  further 
naU  down  any  actions  by  the  President 
in  sending  forces  into  Cambodia,  which 
he  may  deem  to  be  necessary,  and  anchor 
such  actions  clearly  in  his  constitutional 
powers,  authority,  and  duties  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  whereas  the  original 
amendment  which  I  offered — and  which 
wOl  be  voted  on  up  or  down,  unless  I  am 
permitted  to  offer  this  additional  modifi- 
cation— simply  says  "except  that  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause  shall 
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not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  is  necessary."  It  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  "constitutional" 
powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  It 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  his  author- 
ity and  power  under  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  en- 
tirely away  from  that  in  my  modification 
of  today,  and  refer  only  to  his  authority, 
powers,  and  duties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  modification,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
improvement  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  improvement  on  my 
original  language. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  also  regard  the 
modification  that  the  Senator  now  pro- 
poses as  an  Improvement  over  the  orig- 
inal modification.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
I  endorse  or  support  the  new  modifica- 
tion ;  I  hope  to  explain  my  reasons  during 
the  coiu-se  of  the  debate.  I  would  like  to 
ask  certain  questions  for  the  record,  so 
that  we  may  clearly  understand  just  what 
it  is  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  in  mind  in  proposing  this  new  lan- 
guage. 

He  said  earlier — and  this  is  the  basic 
trouble  with  any  amendment  of  this 
sort — that  it  is  neither  within  our  power 
to  add  or  detract  from  such  authority  as 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  have  under  the  Constitution,  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Essen- 
tially that  is  correct.  And  it  is  also  correct 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said  the 
same  tiling. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment on  that  proposition. 

If  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  witliin  the 
power  of  Congress,  regardless  of  what 
language  we  adopt — either  to  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief — why  Is  it  necessary  to  write  an 
exception  into  this  amendment  at  all? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator asks  a  good  question.  If  it  is  true 
that  %-e,  by  statute,  can  neither  enlarge 
nor  contract  the  President's  powers,  au- 
thority, and  duties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  Commander  in  Chief — and  we 
both  agree  that  we  carmot — then  why 
will  the  Senator  not  accept  my  amend- 
ment? It  does  not  add  to  or  enlarge,  it 
does  not  increase — and  could  not — the 
constitutional  authority,  powers,  or 
duties  of  the  President.  So  why  does 
the  Senator  not  just  accept  it?  That  is 
a  rhetorical  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  the  Senator  an- 
swers my  question  by  asking  his  own. 
However.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  who  goes  first. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  All  right; 
let  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  try 
to  answer  the  first  question.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  asked  the  first  ques- 
tion, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  All  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  asks, 
why  do  we  put  this  exception  in? 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  had  an- 


swered the  question  when  I  made  my 
statement  on  June  3. 

The  language  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the 
Cooper-Chureh  amendment,  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  language  in  the  pre- 
amble, in  my  judgment,  would  seek  to 
restrict  the  President  and  inhibit,  or 
would  seek  to  prevent  him  from  duly  ex- 
ercising his  authority,  his  powers,  suid 
his  duties  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
if  it  became  necessary  to  do  so  by  re- 
taining U5.  Armed  Forces  in  Cambodia. 
The  Cooper-Church  language  seeks  to 
do  that  by  cutting  off  funds. 

The  U.S.  Government  hsis  sent  many 
American  boys  to  South  Vietnam.  Over 
400,000  of  them  are  there  now.  They 
did  not  ask  to  go.  Most  of  them  are  there 
through  no  choice  of  their  own,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything  it  possibly  can 
to  protect  their  lives  while  they  are 
there. 

I  can  envision  a  time,  on  down  the 
road  beyond  June  30,  when  the  Pres- 
ident, because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  might  have  to  take  action  by 
sending  American  forces  back  into  Cam- 
bodia in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  wish  to  tie  his  hands  in  such 
an  event,  and  tills  is  why  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  to  paragraph  ( 1  > . 

That  is  the  only  paragraph  which  my 
language  would  attempt  to  perfect.  So 
that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  as 
modified,  would  then  read  to  the  effect 
that  hereinafter  no  funds  shsill  be  ex- 
pended through  this  act  or  any  other 
law  for  the  retention  of  UJS.  Armed 
Forces  in  Cambodia,  except  and  only  if 
the  President  determined  it  to  t)e  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Vietnam. 

So  I  seek  by  this  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  the  Cooper-Church  language 
will  not  preclude  the  President,  through 
a  cutoff  of  funds,  from  taking  action 
necessary  to  protect  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam — acting  always,  of  course,  with- 
in the  ambit  of  this  constitutional  au- 
thority, powers,  and  duties. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  since  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  floor.  I  see  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  it.  I  think  it  reflects  a  con- 
cern which  we  all  share  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  all  want  to  see  American 
servicemen  withdrawn  from  all  of  South- 
east Asia  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
I  think  we  all  want  to  avoid  American 
manpower  involvement  in  another  war, 
in  a  new  war,  in  a  war  against  Cambodia, 
in  a  war  for  Cambodia,  in  a  war  in  sup- 
port of  any  Cambodian  government.  But 
I  think  we  all  also  want  to  do  every- 
thing to  protect  our  servicemen  who  are 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  they  got  there  or  who  put 
them  there.  They  are  tliere,  and  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  we  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  protect  them 
and  get  them  home. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  yet. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  in  a  moment.  I 
am  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

So  it  was  as  a  result  of  a  very  deep 


concern  on  my  part  that  I  sought  to 
devise  some  language  which  would  assure 
both  our  own  fighting  men  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  enemy  that  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority,  powers, 
and  duties  are  not  going  to  be  contracted 
or  diminished  by  any  cutting  off  of  funds 
as  long  as  he  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
to  take  action  to  protect  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  said,  I  want  to  vote  for  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  has  much 
in  it  that  is  good.  It  is  calculated  and  de- 
signed to  keep  us  from  becoming  involved 
in  another  Vietnam.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
paragraph  (1).  It  is  for  these  reasons  I 
have  introduced  the  language  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  given  a  very 
thorough  answer.  I  understsmd  his  mo- 
tive, and  I  respect  his  point  of  view. 

We  are  agreed  on  at  least  two  very 
important  premises.  The  first  Is  that  it 
is  not  witliin  the  power  of  Congress  to 
abridge  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  in  the  field,  what- 
ever that  authority  may  be.  Second,  we 
do  not  want  to  place  American  troops  in 
the  field  in  any  added  jeopardy  by  legis- 
lation. 

Since  we  are  In  full  agreement  on 
those  two  propositions.  I  think  we  can 
find  the  language  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  converge  on  the  same 
course. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  why  I 
worry — though  I  concede  that  the  new 
language  is  more  acceptable  to  me  than 
the  former  language — why  I  still  feel  so 
strongly  that  we  could  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  afiixing  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  to  the  Cooper-Church  proposal. 
That  mistake  would  have  notliing  to  do 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  served 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  How- 
ever, if  we  adopt  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  in  Its  present  form,  without 
making  any  congressional  reference 
whatever  to  the  constitutional  authority 
that  the  President  may  possess  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  if  he  decides  later 
to  order  American  forces  back  into  Cam- 
bodia, he  will  have  to  justify  that  action 
to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people, 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his  own  au- 
thority. That  is  proper.  The  President 
would  be  less  likely  to  order  a  return 
to  Cambodia  in  force  for  any  lengthy 
period  of  time,  if  he  had  to  rest  his  case 
upon  his  sole  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  protect  the  troops.  In  other 
words,  the  action  he  would  take  imder 
that  authority  would  be  circumscribed, 
it  would  have  to  be  reasonably  and  di- 
rectly related  to  the  needs  of  our  troops 
in  the  field. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt 
this  language,  then  we  assimie  the  risk 
that,  at  some  later  date,  the  President 
may  point  to  it  as  having  somehow  con- 
ferred in  advance  congressional  consent 
upon  whatever  he  decides  to  do  in  Cam- 
bodia, as  long  as  he  acts  in  the  name 
of  protecting  American  troops  in  the 
field. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  us  to  be 
concerned,  having  behind  us  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  experience.  We  passed 
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that  resolution  because  we  thought  we 
were  giving  our  approval  to  a  reprisal 
against  certain  torpedo  boats  that  we 
were  told  had  attacked  an  American  des- 
troyer at  sea.  Concurrently,  the  Presi- 
dent was  assuring  Congress  and  the 
countrj-  that  he  had  no  intention  of  send- 
ing any  Americans  into  combat  in  Viet- 
nam. A  few  months  later,  however,  the 
President  changed  his  mind  and  ordered 
a  huge  expeditionary  force  into  Viet- 
nam, committing  us  to  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  Congressional  approval,  the 
President  said,  had  been  given  by  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

As  proof  that  Congress  had  author- 
ized his  action,  how  many  times  were  we 
shown  that  resolution? 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  ex- 
tremely wary  of  writing  into  this  bill  any- 
thing which  might  later  be  interpreted  as 
constituting  prior  consent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  whatever  action  the  Presi- 
dent may  take  in  the  name  of  protecting 
American  forces  in  the  field. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  difference  be- 
tween us.  Yet.  when  the  Senator  confines 
his  exception  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thority the  President  may  have  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  does  improve  upon 
the  language,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  made  reference  to  that 
future  exigency  which  would  cause  the 
President  to  come  back  to  Congress  under 
this  bill,  as  not  modified  by  the  Byrd 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
said  that  the  President  would  then  have 
to  iustify  to  Congress  his  actions  in  send- 
ing men  into  Cambodia  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying,  if  I  may 
interpret  in  my  own  way.  most  respect- 
fully, is  that  he  would  have  the  President 
come  to  Congress,  and  justify  his  con- 
stitutional authority.  That  Is  what,  in 
essence,  it  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  What  I  had  intended 
to  convey  was  this :  If  we  make  no  refer- 
ence in  this  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  leaving  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  in  its  present  form, 
then  the  President,  later  on  would  have 
to  base  a  return  to  Cambodia  on  his  own 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
demonstrate  that  his  action  stemmed 
directly  from  a  need  to  protect  our  forces 
in  the  field.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  be  much  more  careful  to  take 
only  those  actions  that  could  he  reason- 
ably justified.  If  we  add  the  Senator's 
language  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, however,  we  may  later  have  the 
President  interpreting  it  as  having 
given  him  advance  congressional  consent 
for  much  larger  operations,  in  effect,  for 
expanding  his  authority,  as  long  as  they 
are  taken  in  the  name  of  protecting  our 
troops  in  the  field.  That  is  the  distinction 
I  am  trying  to  draw. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  interpret  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not 
interpret  it  as  In  any  way  giving  the  Pres- 
ident, or  attempting  to  g^ve  the  President, 
or  claiming  to  give  the  President,  or 
assuming  to  give  the  President  any  au- 
thority that  he  does  not  already  have 
under   the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States.  I  think  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  saying  is  that  implicit  in 
the  words  of  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
some  new  authority.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  new  authority  and  none  can  rea- 
sonably be  read  into  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  view  the  respective  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President,  as  against 
that  of  the  Congress,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, each  operates  in  its  own  sphere.  I 
think  each  is  supreme  in  its  ow  n  sphere. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  say,  in  para- 
graph 1,  if  not  amended,  would  be  that 
each  is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  hut 
before  the  President  can  properly  act  to 
carry  out  his  constitutional  authority, 
within  his  ou-n  sphere,  he  must  come  over 
into  our  sphere  and  get  our  approval,  else 
he  cannot  properly  exercise  his  authority 
within  his  own  sphere  to  act  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Of  course.  Congress  has  the  power  over 
the  purse.  It  can  cut  off  funds  for  the 
military  or  for  anything  else.  If  it  does 
that,  it  is  restricting  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  under 
the  Constitution  and  just  as  effectively,  in 
my  judgment,  as  if  Congress  had  passed 
a  constitutional  amendment  doing  that — 
which  it  cannot  do — which  only  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  can  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  he  suggesting 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  cut  off 
funds? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  get  the  significance  of  that  last  remark 
the  Senator  made,  "as  effectively  as  if 
we  had  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  I 
meant  was 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  leaves  the  im- 
plication that  we  are  in  some  way,  with- 
out justification,  impinging  upon  his 
right  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  we 
would  be  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
there  is  a  twilight  zone  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand that  concept.  Take  the  passage 
of  a  law 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  One  ques- 
tion at  a  time,  please.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  a  very  skillful  debater.  He 
asks  a  question,  and  before  his  oppo- 
nent can  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 
he  asks  a  second  question  and  then  a 
third  question,  and  then  gives  a  lecture; 
and  by  that  time,  of  course,  his  oppo- 
nent has  forgott«i  what  the  first  ques- 
tion was  all  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  He  has  the  best 
memory  of  smy  man  in  this  body,  and  in 
more  ways  thsm  one.  I  have  seen  demon- 
strations of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator.  He  is  always  most 


courteous  and  overly  generous.  But,  Mr. 
President,  what  I  am  attempting  to  say 
is  that  the  Constitution  can  only  be 
amended  through  procedures  as  out- 
lined in  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  I  agree  with. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 

the  President,  under  article  II  of  the 
Constitution,  has  certain  powers  and 
duties. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  uncertain, 
according  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They  are 
uncertain.  But — assuming  just  for  the 
sake  of  argument —  that  he  had  the  con- 
stitutional authority  and  duty  to  send 
men  to  Cambodia  on  a  temporary 
basis 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well  now 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  assimie  this, 
just  for  the  sake  of  my  argument.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  President  acted  with- 
in his  constitutional  authority  and  duty 
in  doing  what  he  did.  There  are  other 
Senators  here,  opposed  to  my  amend- 
ment, w'^o  do  not  argue  with  that.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  that  is  quite 
right.  I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  as- 
suming that  the  President  can  do  it 
again,  if  confronted  with  the  same  set 
of  circumstances,  and  that  he  would  be 
acting  properly  within  the  ambit  of  his 
constitutional  authority  and  duty.  But, 
to  do  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam,  he  has  to  have  money. 

We  cannot  here  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  say  that  the  President  has  more 
authority  or  that  we  will  take  away  from 
him  certain  constitutional  authority.  We 
cannot  do  that.  But  we  can  say  there  will 
be  no  money.  And  we  shall  have  just  as 
effectively,  if  we  do  that,  prevented  him 
from  carrying  out  his  constitutional  au- 
thority and  his  duty,  as  if  we  had  taken 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  and  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. It  takes  money  to  "retain 
troops."  And  that  is  precisely  what  para- 
graph (1)  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  getting  at.  It  is  getting  at  the 
milk  in  the  coconut,  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  that  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  using  that  power  If  we 
choose  to  do  so.  If  our  judgment  is  that 
he  is  exercising  his  power — rather  than 
authority — in  a  way  that  is  inimicable  to 
the  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  saying  that 
Congress  can  cut  off  the  money.  It  has 
the  power  of  the  purse.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  saying  that  he  thinks  it 
would  be  imwise  in  the  midst  of  a  shoot- 
ing war  when  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  are 
in  danger  in  South  Vietnam  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  President  to  use  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  he  sees  as  his  proper  con- 
stitutional authority  and  duty;  namely, 
the  protection  of  American  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  now  shifted,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  to  the  question  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  action,  rather  than  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  if  he 
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is  really  interested — and  I  know  he  is,  as 
I  am — in  protecting  the  lives  of  the  sol- 
diers, that  he  should  bring  them  home  in- 
stead of  putting  them  in  Cambodia? 
This  Is  where  we  have  difficulty. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  answer  the  question  before 
the  Senator  goes  on  to  another  one? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  heard  It  said  that  a  military 
withdrawal  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  maneuvers. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  our  men 
brought  home.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
come  home  tonight,  tomorrow,  or  next 
week.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
be  brought  home  instantly,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  there  I  think  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  a  duty  under  the  Constitution 
to  do  whatever  he  can  do  to  protect 
their  Uves  while  they  are  In  the  process  of 
withdrawal,  however  gradual.  But  If  he 
does  not  have  the  money  to  perform  his 
duty  and  authority  and  to  do  what  he 
feels  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
American  lives,  then  he  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  just  as  effectively  as  If 
his  authority  under  the  Constitution  had 
been  abrogated  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. What  good  Is  authority  if  it  cannot 
be  used  when  needed? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  interrupt, 
as  to  this  business  of  retreat,  and  so  on, 
no  one  is  suggesting  that  our  troops 
leave  instantaneously.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  Is  no  great  mystery  about  how 
to  end  the  war.  The  French  ended  a  simi- 
lar war  In  1954.  In  the  course  of  approxi- 
mately 2  months  after  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  It  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  France  to  continue  with  that 
war,  they  liquidated  the  war  and  got  a 
cease-fire  and  all  of  the  killing  of  their 
soldiers  stopped.  The  withdrawal  took 
some  time.  But  there  was  no  further 
killing  of  their  soldiers.  It  went  off  In  a 
most  orderly  way. 

This  is  the  alternative  I  was  suggesting 
If  the  President  is  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  Uves  of  his  soldiers,  rather  than 
in  procuring  a  military  victory.  What 
bothers  me  Is  what  the  President  actually 
does,  as  opposed  to  what  he  says.  His  ac- 
tions are  designed  to  achieve  a  military 
victory. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  policy  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  consulted  about.  We 
ought  to  be  told  and  we  ought  to  be  asked 
In  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  war 
whether  or  not  that  is  a  good  policy  for 
the  country. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  an  absolutely  false 
doctrine  to  say  that  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  because  he  Inherited  a  war, 
he  has  the  unlimited  power  to  go  into 
Cambodia  or  into  any  other  coimtry. 

He  says  he  is  not  relying  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution.  I  was  told  in 
committee  hesirings  that  he  is  using  his 
authority  to  bring  the  soldiers  home. 
And  the  country  accepted  that  until  he 
moved  into  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  reaction 
of  the  country  to  that  move  was  an  in- 
terpretation that  he  is  expanding  the 
war.  This  changes  the  whole  character 
of  the  war. 

The  Senator  now  wants  to  change  the 
amendment  to  have  the  effect  of  saying 


that  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  authorizes  him  to  do 
anything  he  pleases. 

The  Senator  has  already  said  in  the 
debate  that  the  two  sponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  admit  that 
he  has  the  power  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  move  into  Cambodia.  I  reject  that. 

The  President  himself  recognizes 
some  limits.  Why  did  he  say,  "I  will  go 
only  21  miles."  The  Constitution  does 
not  say  that.  He  recognized  that  there 
was  a  different  situation  there,  or  he 
would  not  make  a  speech  and  say,  "I  w^ill 
go  only  21  miles." 

Now  he  is  beginning  to  expand  this. 
Every  time  a  new  speech  comes  along, 
there  is  a  change  in  the  circvunstances. 

If  one  accepts  the  theory  that  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  he  can  do  anything  that, 
to  him.  seems  appropriate,  there  would 
be  no  limit.  It  is  exactly  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  that  there  would  be  no 
limit.  We  would  have  a  scrapping  of  the 
Constitution.  •^ 

The  purpose  of  the  ConsCTf^ion  is  not 
to  restrict  anyone.  But  It  dq^^  require 
a  sharing  of  responsibility.       tIL 

I  think  it  Is  a  sound  principleV 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if 
the  Senate  gave  up  Its  responsibility  to 
debate  subjects  which  involve  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  whole  Issue:  Should  the 
Senate  abdicate  Its  responsibility  and  say 
that  as  Commander  in  Chief  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  as  he  pleases  any  time  he 
can  say  that  It  Is  to  protect  the  troops? 
Under  the  Byrd  amendment,  that  would 
t)e  all  that  he  would  need  to  say. 

This  Is  an  absolutely  new  doctrine.  I 
never  ran  across  this  when  I  was  in 
school.  I  never  ran  across  the  matter  of 
the  powers  of  the  President  being  such 
that  he  could  invade  a  coimtry  if  he  says 
It  Is  to  protect  the  troops — a  coimtry  with 
which  we  had  not  heretofore  been  at  war. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  at  all. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
put  the  Byrd  language  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  The  Senator  may 
very  well  have  the  votes.  If  he  Is  solng 
to  put  something  in  the  amendment,  I 
would  much  prefer  that  he  put  in  the 
language  which  does  not  go  to  the  con- 
stitutional issue. 

The  Senator's  amendment  guts  the 
Cooper-Church  proposal. 

It  waCaes  around  with  these  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  and  duties  and 
leaves  greater  uncertainty.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  I  will  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  President  wanting  a  military 
victory.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  expecting  to  tichieve  a  military 
victory.  But  my  amendment  h&s  nothing 
to  do  with  a  military  victory  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent expects  to  achieve  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  expect  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  a 
moment.  Second,  the  able  Senator  would 


have  us  believe  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment recognizes  possession  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  "unlimited  power  to  go  Into  Cam- 
bodia or  into  any  other  country." 

This  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
Identify  or  to  define  or  to  Interpret  the 
powers  of  the  President.  And,  of  course, 
the  i»resident  does  not  have  unlimited 
power  to  go  into  Cambodia. 

His  powers  are  not  infinite  under  the 
Constitution.  They  would  have  to  be  In- 
finite If  they  were  unlimited.  There  is  a 
limitation  on  his  powers. 

The  President  cannot  do  anything 
which  to  him  seems  appropriate  under 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  not?  I  do  not 
understand  why  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Because 
the  President  Is  not  the  judge  himself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  is?  Who  does 
judge? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
President  is  not  the  sole  judge  of  where 
the  constitutional  line  is  drawn.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  known  to  declare  a 
President's  acts  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  he  does  not 
judge  what  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  soldiers,  who  does  judge?  With 
the  language  of  your  amendment,  we  do 
not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  does 
not  attempt  to  interpret  or  define  where 
the  Constitutional  line  Is.  It  simply 
states  he  shall  not  be  inhibited  in  his 
constitutional  authority  to  protect  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  leaves  it  up  to 
him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then, 
who  is  to  t)e  the  judge  under  the  Con- 
stitution? Will  100  Senators  act  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  Is  saying;  that  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief  is  the  judge.  It  is 
a  new  theory. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator opened  up  an  entirely  new  vista  of 
discussion  here  when  he  said  he  would 
rather  vote  on  my  first  amendment  than 
on  the  modification  because  the  first  ver- 
sion would  gut  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator surely  does  not  want  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  gutted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  I  would  oppose 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then  why 
the  preference  for  my  first  amendment 
if  it  would  gut  Cooper-Church?  I  do  not 
want  to  gut  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment; I  want  to  Improve  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  against  both 
of  them.  As  long  as  you  are  going  to  gut 
It,  do  It  correctly,  where  It  Is  obvious  to 
everyone;  do  not  fuzz  it  up.  The  second 
one  is  more  insidious  because  it  uses 
language  about  constitutional  authority 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  asks 
that  he  consult  with  us.  They  consulted 
with  us  before  and  they  did  not  tell  the 
truth. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  "What 
the  Senator  Is  saying  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Cooper -Church  amendment,  in  stat- 
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ing  the  second  amendment  is  tui  improve- 
ment on  the  first  amendment,  although 
it  is  more  "insidious"  and  "fuzzy." 

Mr.  FITLBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
modification  guts  it,  but  it  is  not  as 
•clear'  m  gutting  it — even  though  the 
Idaho  Senator  says  it  is  an  improvement. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  It  fuzzes  It  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  calling  into  question  the  stated 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  here 
longer  and  I  am  more  skeptical  than 
he  is.  He  has  more  faith  than  I.  I  have 
been  here  twice  as  long  as  he  has  been 
here,  and  I  have  been  through  a  num- 
ber of  these  thin|s  before,  and  I  know 
how  this  kind  of  language  can  be 
brought  up  later  on  and  thrown  in  your 
face. 

To  say  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  say 
what  he  may  do  at  any  time,  anywhere, 
is  a  new  concept.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  part  of  that  history  making.  I  played 
a  part  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  did  not  have  the  skepticism  then. 
I  did  not  believe  the  President  woxild 
misrepresent  the  facts  to  a  committee, 
but  I  have  learned  Iwtter. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  wrong  im- 
pression. I  am  just  as  strongly  against 
the  proposed  amendment  as  I  am  against 
the  modification.  If  the  Senator  is  goint 
to  prevail,  which  he  may  because  of  his 
influence  in  this  body,  I  would  want  him 
to  prevail  on  his  original  amendment  and 
not  the  modified  amendment.  Then,  the 
matter  would  be  clearcut.  If  this  lan- 
guage goes  in.  we  will  never  know  and 
we  will  be  confronted  with  a  continuing 
interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  This  is  such  a  new 
concept,  used  in  this  context,  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  wise  at  all.  "Utie 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  think  we 
should  have  a  vote  on  the  original 
Eunendment. 

There  is  one  other  matter  the  Senator 
mentioned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  Senator  goes  on,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  us  to  vote  on  the  original 
amendment  he  has  the  power  to  decide. 
The  Senator  would  simply  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  I  did 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  we 
could  vote  on  the  original. 

I  have  acted  in  good  faith  in  trying  to 
develop  language  which  would  meet  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  several  Members 
of  this  body.  I  have  sought  to  improve 
the  amendment  and  in  some  way  bring 
us  at  least  part  way  toward  the  position 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  have 
tried  to  tighten  up  the  original  language 
of  my  amendment  by  tying  it  clearly  to 
the  constitutional  authority,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  President — leaving;  aside 
entirely  any  legal  authority  which  he 
may  or  may  not  have. 

If  the  Senator  feels  that  he  would  like 
to  object  to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  shall  have  to  stay  with  the  old 
language,  and  the  Senate  can  vote  on  it. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 


Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  moment  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Surely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  argued  for  2  or  3  days  in  a 
circular  way  the  question  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  protect  our  forces. 

All  agree  he  has  that  authority:  that 
the  Congress  cannot  take  it  from  him 
or  give  it  to  him.  The  question  is  then 
asked.  "Why  cannot  it  be  written  in  the 
amendment?" 

Tlie  obvious  answer  is  that  we  do  not 
need  to  write  it  into  law  it  is  his  con- 
stitutional authority.  But  if  we  write 
it  into  law,  then  Congress  su:cepts  all 
of  its  consequences. 

E:arller  today  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  first 
Byrd  amendment,  and  I  wish  to  read 
to  the  Senate  two  of  his  sentences  that 
I  think  apply  to  this  matter: 

I  believe  that  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment would  amount  to  Senate  acquiescence 
In  this  position — that  Is.  the  President  en- 
Joys  such  powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  as 
he  defines  them  to  be.  I  believe  that  this 
could  undermine  our  whole  constitutional 
system  and  lead  the  nation  into  grave  new 
crisis  at   home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  the  Cooper-Church,  or 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  have  different  purposes.  Our 
purpose  is  to  place  some  check  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
Cambodia.  In  subsection  1  it  states  that 
forces  shall  not  be  retained  In  Cambodia 
after  July  1.  We  do  not  mention  the 
President's  constitutional  powers. 

If,  in  fact,  our  forces  should  come  un- 
der sudden  attack  In  Cambodia,  the 
President  would  have  the  same  power. 
We  say,  that  absent  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion U.S.  forces  should  not  be  retained  in 
Cambodia  r,-ithout  coming  to  Congress. 

Also  in  sections  2  and  3 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  we  can.  Either 
we  will  give  up  ever>'  bit  of  authority  in 
the  warmaking  field,  at  minimum,  we 
should  assert  that  in  some  cases  Con- 
gress has  joint  authority. 

The  Senator  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this  matter.  I  know  that  he  is  an  able 
lawyer  and  thorough  student.  We  have 
talked  about  this  matter  many  times. 
However,  I  think  if  some  limits  are  not 
asserted  we  will  end  up  finding  there  is 
no  limit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  are  urging,  in  line 
with  the  President's  policy  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  to  put  the  brakes  on  so 
we  will  not  become  embedded  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  respectfully  I  interpret  what 
the  Senator  says  as  having  the  best  of 
two  possible  worlds.  He  says  the  Presi- 
dent could,  in  an  emergency,  even  in  the 
fsw;e  of  the  enactment  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  utilize  the  "same 
power"  as  he  did  on  April  30. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No. 


Ma-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  say  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  said  if  they  were 
in  Cambodia  and  came  under  sudden  at- 
tack on  June  30.  of  course  he  would  have 
the  power. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Once  out  of  Cambodia,  I 
do  not  believe  he  should  go  b{u:k. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  key 
word  is  "retaining."  That  word  was  used 
advisedly.  The  amendment  provides  that 
funds  are  not  available  to  retain  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Cambodia  after  the  end  of 
June. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  If  this  bill  is  still 
being  debated  on  July  1,  he  is  willing  to 
drop  the  paragraph  1 1 )  if  all  the  troops 
are  out?  There  would  then  be  no  troops 
In  Cambodia  to  "retain."  Would  the  Sen- 
ator then  be  willing  to  delete  that  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  word  "retain."  as 
the  debate  has  clarified,  was  used  to 
serve  two  objectives:  First,  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Congress  believed  Ameri- 
can troops  should  not  stay  In  Cambodia 
after  the  end  of  Jime;  and,  second,  to 
allow  for  those  particular  occasions  that 
might  arise  where  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  might  have  to 
make  a  sudden  strike  into  Cambodia  in 
order  to  effectively  protect  American 
troops  near  the  border.  That  is  why  we 
used  the  word  "retain."  We  meant  for 
it  to  cover  both  situations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
does  the  Senator  mean  by  a  "sudden 
strike"?  Could  not  a  "sudden  strike"  be 
one  which  would  take  us  into  Cambodia 
and  "retained"  there  for  2  weeks,  4 
weeks,  6  weeks,  or  3  months?  It  would 
have  been  "sudden  strike"  and  armed 
forces  would  have  to  be  "retained"  in 
Cambodia — without  funds  for  their  re- 
tention. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  What  I  meant  by 
"sudden  strike"  was  an  occasion  where 
an  enemy  staging  area,  for  example,  was 
being  utilized  to  concentrate  troops  and 
materiel  for  an  imminent  attack  on 
American  troops  across  the  border.  Un- 
der circumstances  of  that  kind,  in  order 
to  protect  effectively  our  forces  across 
the  border,  it  might  well  fall  within  the 
President's  authority  to  strike  the  sanc- 
tuary, clean  it  out,  and  withdraw  again. 
That  is  why  we  used  the  word  "retain". 
We  felt  that  if  the  President'  decided 
later  to  go  into  Cambodia  In  force,  with 
the  intention  of  staying,  that  would  be  a 
decision  so  significant  that  it  would  re- 
define the  theater  of  war.  Properly,  the 
President  should  come  before  Congress, 
make  his  case,  and  secure  congressional 
consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My 
amendment  does  not  say  he  could  go 
back  into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  language 
does  not  say  he  could  not,  either. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  says 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  effective  except 
when  the  President  determines  it  neces- 
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sary  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Paragraph  (1)  Is  a  pro- 
hibition against  retaining  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  Senator's  language  goes  on  to 
say.  in  effect,  except  where  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  de- 
cides to  remain  in  Cambodia  in  order  to 
protect  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

His  language,  even  his  modified  lan- 
guage, would  create  an  opening  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  that  could 
conceivably  be  cited  to  authorize  a  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  lan- 
guage does  not  authorize  anything  that 
the  President  is  not  already  authorized 
to  do.  It  merely  prevents  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  from  attempting  to 
preclude  the  proper  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority.  It  does  not  author- 
ize anything  new. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  a  legal  sense,  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct;  it  does  not  con- 
fer any  new  or  added  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  involved  here  in  a  question 
of  political  power.  If  the  modified  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  have  given  the  President 
a  political  tool  to  justify  future  action. 
If  we  do  not  pass  it  and  leave  the  bill 
silent,  then  he  will  have  to  base  any  fu- 
ture action  upon  iriherent  power,  in 
which  case  he  will  have  to  make  certain 
that  the  action  is  directly  and  intimately 
related  to  the  protection  of  our  troops 
in  the  field. 

From  the  political  standpoint,  I  am 
fearful  this  language  will  be  seized  upon 
as  giving  prior  consent  to  whatever  he 
does.  In  view  of  our  experience  with  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  there  Is  solid 
basis  for  my  fears. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  real 
political  tool  lies  in  the  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  over  the  purse.  The 
Appropriations  Committees,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  only  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  which  have  real 
power.  The  power  of  the  purse  Is  the 
real  political  tool. 

Paragraph  (D  of  the  Cooper-Chiurch 
amendment,  as  written,  and  If  un- 
amended, would  seek  to  use  this  real,  raw 
political  tool — the  power  of  the  purse — 
to  contract,  to  diminish,  the  constitu- 
tional authority  and  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  necessary 
action  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam.  It  would 
say,  "You  may  do  this  or  that,  but  first 
of  all.  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  money 
bag." 

Let  us  lay  this  right  out  on  the  table 
and  bare  It  to  the  scrutiny  of  everyone's 
eyes.  The  language  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  says, 
"Mr.  President,  you  may  retain  troops  in 
Cambodia  after  June  30  only  if  you  come 
back  to  Congress  and,  through  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  law,  get  appropria- 
tions with  which  to  pay  those  troops." 
In  essence,  that  Is  what  it  says.  It  does 
not  matter  that  an  emergency  may  re- 
quire quick  action  to  protect  American 
lives  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  all  know  the  circuitous  route  by 


which  an  appropriation  bill  becomes 
law.  The  President  couli  be  confronted 
with  an  emergency  situation.  He  might 
have  to  act,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
act,  as  Commander  in  Chief  under  the 
Constitution,  to  protect  our  men.  But 
the  action  that  he  would  have  to  take 
might  require  him  to  go  back  into  Cam- 
bodia. There  could  be  the  same  set  of 
circumstances  under  which  he  went  in 
on  April  30  to  protect  our  troops.  Our 
troops  might  stay  60  days  again  the  next 
time.  But  he  has  to  first  go  to  Congress 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  First,  there  has  to 
be  a  budget  estimate.  Then  there  has 
to  be  a  hearing  on  the  appropriation 
bill.  Then  there  has  to  be  a  discussion 
by  the  committee  during  the  markup  of 
the  appropriation  bill.  Then,  if  the  bill 
is  reported,  it  has  to  rup  the  risk  and  the 
gaimtlet  of  the  3-djiy  rule.  Then  it  has 
to  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  President  is,  "You  just  can't 
do  it,"  because  the  enemy  would  have  had 
ample  time  to  fold  up  its  tents,  remove 
its  men,  weaponry,  military  materiel,  and 
ammunition,  and  move  out,  or  it  would 
have  had  ample  time,  if  it  chose  to  do  so, 
in  which  strike  and  attack  our  men  while 
all  of  this  discussion  and  all  of  this  de- 
bate was  going  on  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  appropriate  the  funds.  We 
are  not  cutting  off  his  authority,  the 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  Amend- 
ment say — no,  but  we  are  cutting  off  the 
money.  What  is  a  more  effective  "poli- 
tical tool"  than  money? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I,  first  of  all,  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
modiflcatlon  of  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  like  to  in- 
troduce, and  I  hage  he  will  be  permitted 
this  evening  to  modify  the  language  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  to  im- 
prove and  modify  his  original  intention. 

Second,  I  have  been  concerned  some- 
what about  subparagraph  (1).  I  think 
there  can  and  should  be  an  exception 
made. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  would 
not  affect  our  vote  tomorrow,  but  which 
I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk  this 
evening  for  consideration  of  our  col- 
leagues should  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's amwidment  fail  tomorrow.  I  would 
need  about  60  seconds  to  submit  It,  and 
would  very  much  appreciate  knowing 
about  when  It  might  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  do  that  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  which  he  has  outlined,  and  that 
he  may  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much  indeed. 

AMXNDMKNT    NO.    BBS 

Mr.  President,  in  this  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  the 
Byrd  amendment,  we  confront  a  variety 
of  Important  considerations.  These  con- 


siderations include  the  desire  of  the 
President  and  the  American  people  to 
shorten,  rather  than  expand  the  war; 
the  question  of  the  related  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
the  war-making  process;  and  the  concern 
of  everyone  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  for  the  safety 
of  our  forces  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  we  should  not 
expand  the  geographic  scope  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  President's  promised  totsd 
American  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  as 
of  June  30,  1970.  should  be  endorsed  by 
Congress. 

This  is  the  time  for  such  an  endorse- 
ment. It  is  also  the  time  for  Congress  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  prerogatives 
to  share  with  the  President  in  war- 
making  decisions. 

These  objectives — endorsing  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  for  withdrawal  from  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30  and  reasserting  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
in  war-making  can  be  achieve^  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  which  will  take  Into  full  considera- 
tion the  safety  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  would  disallow  the  commitment  of 
VS.  forces  to  Cambodia  unless  it  were 
necessary  to  respond  to  a  clear  and  direct 
attack  upon  forces  of  the  United  States 
from  Cambodia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  language  of  this 
amendment  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  , 
and  to  the  President,  who  share  our  con- 
cern for  peace,  for  constitutional  bal- 
ance, and  for  the  safety  of  our  American 
men  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  amendment  reads  simply  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  the  words  "(1)  re- 
taining United  States  forces  In  Cambodia" 
and  Insert  the  words  "(1)  having  United 
States  force  in  Cambodia  except  where  the 
use  of  such  forces  Is  neceaeary.  pending  Con- 
gressional approval,  to  respond  to  a  clear 
and  direct  attack  UF>on  forces  of  the  United 
States  from  Cambodia." 

Its  purpose  is  simply  to  insure  that  we 
send  a  direct  and  definite  message  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  President  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that,  should  they  go  back  in  and 
use  these  sanctuaries  for  the  purpose  of 
launching  an  attack  upon  us,  we  in  Con- 
gress, forthwith  and  in  advance  approve 
the  President's  moving  in  to  protect  our 
forces  and  the  program  of  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  but  that  the  President, 
after  he  responded  to  that,  would  come 
back  to  Congress  for  our  assent  to  or 
disapproval  of  the  action  that  is  taken, 
and  for  whatever  debate  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Clearly  I  have  certainly  been  influ- 
enced by  the  eloquent  discussions  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  there  should  be  some  ex- 
ception in  this  case,  and  the  exception 
we  are  trying  to  provide  smd  protect  the 
country  and  our  forces  against  is  the  use 
of  those  areas  for  an  attack  upon  us.  That 
is  as  simple  and  clear  as  I  can  make  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
c(^league. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sunendment  vnll  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  estab- 
lish legislative  history  here.  I  shall  try 
to  phrase  this  question  so  that  it  applies 
to  either  the  amendment  or  modifica- 
tions that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  submitted — both  to  the  amend- 
ment he  submitted  on  last  Wednesday 
and  the  modification  he  submitted  today. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
said  that  neither  of  his  proposals  adds 
anything  to  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  be  interested  in  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  to  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
specifically  with  regard  to  situations 
that  I  outlined  in  a  series  of  questions 
on  yesterday.  These  questions  are  five 
in  number.  They  are  printed  on  pages 
18956  and  18957  of  the  June  9  Record. 
I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  earlier  in  the  day  both  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Chttrch)  gave  their  views  on  these  five 
situations. 

I  believe  that,  whether  or  not  any  of 
the  pending  amendments  are  adopted, 
we  would  do  well  to  have  in  the  Record 
the  answers  to  the  questions  from  the 
sponsor  of  all  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 
Would  the  Senator  like  to  restate  the 
questions? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
that. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  language 
of  the  Byrd  modification  contemplates 
the  President's  right — and  rather  than 
"right"  I  will  substitute  "authority,"  in 
view  of  our  discussion  earlier — authority, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing, under  the  language  of  the 
amendments,  or  if  the  Senator  feels  that 
the  President  already  has  that  authority 
under  the  Constitution:  First.  To  pre- 
vent enemy  forces  from  crossing  the 
border  into  South  Vietnam  and  to  pur- 
sue and  destroy  such  forces  as  they  at- 
tempt to  leave  South  Vietnam  for  Cam- 
bodia? This  contemplates  a  distance  into 
Cambodia  of  no  more  than  2  or  3  miles. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  emphasize  again  the  premise 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
already  recognized — to  wit,  that  the  Byrd 
amendment,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  the  modification  before  the  Senate 
or  about  the  modification  which,  under 
the  previous  order,  is  to  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow, authorizes  nothing  new.  It  adds 
nothing  new.  Whatever  the  President 
may  do  in  the  future,  in  the  event  either 
modification  is  accepted,  he  could  have 
done  Just  as  well  without  the  enactment 
of  either. 

This  brings  me  to  this  method  of  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion: I  am  saying,  in  smswer  to  all  four 
or  five  questions,  that  my  amendment 
really  has  no  bearing  on  them,  because 
it  does  not  add  any  authority  to  what  the 


President  already  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  is 
adding  is  language  that  oould  be  subject 
to  interpretation,  and  that  in  both  his 
first  modification  and  his  second  modifi- 
cation there  is  language  which,  should 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  be  en- 
acted by  the  Senate,  could  give  the  im- 
pression of  additional  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  course  all  of  this  language  is 
subject  to  definition.  The  language  In 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is,  like- 
wise, subject  to  definition  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  lawyers  will  interpret  it.  They 
will  argue  about  it.  They  will  disagree 
with  respect  to  the  language  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  So,  indeed, 
any  language  that  we  put  in,  call  it  the 
Byrd  amendment  or  anyone  else's 
amendment,  is  going  to  be  subject  to  def- 
inition by  someone,  subject  to  inter- 
pretation, and  subject  to  disagreement 
among  the  authorities. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
does  not  authorize  anything.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Formosa  resoJution.  It  was 
a  joint  resolution  "authorizing"  the 
President  to  do  something.  Take,  for  a 
further  example,  the  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion. It  was  a  resolution  that  the  Presi- 
dent 'be  and  hereby  is  authorized"  to 
do  something. 

My  amendment  does  not  "authorize" 
the  President  to  do  anything.  It  merely 
makes  an  exception  in  the  thrust  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  Cooper-Church 
language  and  defines  as  well  as  it  can 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  excep- 
tion will  be  made.  The  President,  acting 
under  the  Cooper-Church  language,  eis 
amended  by  my  amendment,  would  be 
acting  within  his  constitutionsd  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  not  through  any 
authority  granted  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  this:  If  no  addi- 
tional authority  is  granted  by  the  lan- 
guage, as  the  Senator  says,  would  the 
Senator  give  me  his  present  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  any  of  these  five  situations?  I 
will  refer  specifically  to  the  third  one. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
respond  to  the  first  one? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  first 
one  was  as  follows,  as  the  Senator  in- 
cluded in  yesterday's  Record: 

To  prevent  enemy  forces  from  crossing  the 
border  into  Soutb  Vietnam  and  to  pursue 
and  destroy  such  forces  as  they  attempt  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  for  Cambodia?  This 
contemplates  a  distance  Into  Cambodia  of 
no  more  than  2  or  3  miles. 

I  think  the  President  has  that  au- 
thority and  is  exercising  it  now.  I  think 
that  this  is  already  being  done.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment — I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky — indicated 
that  the  President  can  do  this  now,  that 
we  can  send  men  across  the  border  in 
hot  pursuit,  that  we  can  do  this  in  Laos, 


that  we  can  do  it  in  Cambodia.  This  can 
be  done  and  has  been  done  without  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  second  one  is  as 
follows : 

To  destroy  enemy  supplies,  staging  area, 
headquarters,  and  so  forth,  in  a  relatively 
narrow  zone  along  the  Cambodian-South 
Vietnamese  border?  This  contemplates  a 
zone  Into  Cambodia  of  approximately  20 
miles  In  width. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  con- 
templates a  set  of  circumstances  similar 
to  those  in  which  the  President  ordered 
troops  into  Cambodia  on  April  30.  He  did 
so  in  that  instance,  in  my  judgment, 
through  the  proper  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  I  think  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment have  agreed.  So,  the  President,  hav- 
ing done  it  then,  in  the  proper  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  authority,  he  can 
do  it  again.  And  he  can  do  it  entirely 
without  the  language  which  is  in  my 
amendment,  and  which  gives  him  no  new 
authority.  Insofar  as  iiis  authority  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  derived  from  the 
Constitution ;  and  whether  he  would  have 
the  money  to  exercise  his  authority  de- 
pends on  what  we  do  about  paragraph 
(1)  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Would  he  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  it  under  the  Cooper-Church 
language  without  the  Byrd  amendment? 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Cooper-Church  language  does  not  add  to 
nor  take  away  any  of  the  constitutional 
authority  that  the  President  possesses. 
But  indirectly — and  I  think  quite  effec- 
tively— it  could  inhibit  his  exercise  of 
that  authority  if  it  cuts  off  the  funds.  To 
that  extent  I  think  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  could  in  some  hypothetical 
situation  prevent  him  from  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  believe  that  his  modifica- 
tion would  remove  that  inhibition  from 
the  present  language  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Would  the  Senator  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  third  question:  "To 
attempt  to  find  and  engage  any  enemy 
troops  within  the  zone  just  described,  ir- 
respective of  whether  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  entering  South  Vietnam  or 
whether  they  are  just  returning  from  it"? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgixUa.  I  think 
all  of  these  questions  were  asked  in  the 
context  of  the  Byrd  amendment:  If  the 
Byrd  language  is  adopted,  can  he  do  this 
and  can  he  do  that,  and  can  he  do  some- 
thing else? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes.  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer to  the  third  question  would  be  that 
he  can  do  only  that  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam ;  and 
he  has  the  constitutional  duty  and  au- 
thority, it  seems  to  me,  to  do  this  regard- 
less of  the  Byrd  language.  So  if  he  deter- 
mines that  this  set  of  circumstances, 
which  the  Senator  has  outlined,  presents 
a  clear  and  present  and  immediate  dan- 
ger to  the  lives  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me  that,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  Byrd  language,  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  author- 
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Ity  and  the  duty  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  remove  that  danger  to 
our  troops  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
troops. 

I  simply  think  that  the  Cooper -Church 
language,  through  this  requirement  for 
enactment  of  a  bill  appropriating 
moneys,  would,  to  that  extent,  place  a 
limitation  on  the  President's  authority. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  remove  that 
limitation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
Senator's  answer  to  the  third  question 
would  also  apply  to  questions  4  and  5. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  an  ex- 
tremely exaggerated  and  unlikely  hypo- 
thetical situation,  I  suppose  it  could,  but 
not  by  virtue  of  the  Byrd  amendment — 
by  virtue  only  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority,  which  was  given  to 
him  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution. 
I  cannot  envision  a  situation  in  which 
the  circiunstances  described  in  questions 
4  and  5 — particularly  5 — would  arise,  if 
we  are  to  believe  what  the  President 
says,  if  we  are  to  have  faith  in  his  ex- 
pressed intentions.  But  if  it  were  to  arise, 
he  could  only  act  in  the  proper  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  authority  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  say,  first,  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  President  contemplates 
any  activity  such  as  is  described  under 
questions  4  and  5.  But  when  we  con- 
sider either  of  the  Senator's  modifica- 
tions, we  must  do  so  within  the  context 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  addition  of  the 
Senator's  language  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  enactment  could  be  interpreted 
as  giving  authority  for  any  of  the  sit- 
uations I  have  hypothetlcally  described, 
1  through  5. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  time 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
taken  in  answering  these  questions.  I 
thought  I  should  ask  these  questions  be- 
fore he  made  any  further  reply. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  His  questions 
are  incisive.  But  I  use  his  words  "giving 
authority"  in  such  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion. The  Byrd  language  gives  no  new 
authority.  It  simply  attempts  to  prevent 
the  Cooper-Church  language  in  para- 
graph (1)  from  building  a  fence,  as  it 
were,  around  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  and  saying  he  may  go 
only  thus  far  or  that  far  and.  then,  only 
if  he  can  get  the  moneys  with  which  to 
do  so. 

My  amendment  tries  to  make  an  ex- 
ception as  to  where  that  line  shall  be 
drawn,  that  exception  being  where 
American  lives  are  in  danger  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  already  has  con- 
stitutional authority  to  act  in  such  a 
case.  But  he  has  to  have  money. 

Let  us  say  the  hypothetical  situation 
is  brought  into  existence.  If  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  is  adopted  without  the 
B3Td  amendment,  it  could  very  well  mean 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  funds, 
the  President  could  not  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander  In 
Chief  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam,  because,  again, 
there  would  be  those  who  would  inter- 


pret the  language  this  way  and  those  who 
would  interpret  it  another  way.  The 
Cooper-Church  language  is  subject  to 
definition. 

So  while  Congress  argues  about  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  and  argues 
about  appropriating  money,  the  hypo- 
thetical situation  gets  out  of  hand,  and 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam  are  at- 
tacked and  their  lives  imperiled.  That  is 
what  the  Byrd  amendment  seeks  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are 
striving  in  many  ways  toward  the  same 
objective.  I  think  what  the  proposed  leg- 
islation seeks  to  do  is  to  spell  out  the 
collective  will  of  the  Senate  in  redefining 
the  geographic  area  within  which  the 
presidential  power  or  authority  might  be 
applied  in  the  exercise  of  the  President's 
position,  under  the  Constitution,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  am  seeking,  in  these  exchanges,  to 
focus  on  the  clearest  language  we  might 
agree  upon  consistent  with  both  legisla- 
tive and  presidential  prerogatives.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  situation  he  has  described, 
where  we  could  become  tied  up  in  appro- 
priations snarls  while  some  decision  is  to 
be  made,  is  not  envisioned  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
if  I  understood  them  correctly  this  morn- 
ing. 

Certainly,  not  in  the  situation  de- 
scribed in  question  one,  probably  not  in 
No.  2,  and  all  concede  that  No.  3  is  a  gray 
area;  but  I  seek — a  specific  recital — and 
this  is  difficult  to  determine — of  what 
the  presidential  authority  is. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
does  not  wish  to  tell  the  President  how 
he  should  function  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  to  say,  for  the  time  being, 
where  he  should  function  as  Commander 
in  Chief  until  there  is  further  consul- 
tation with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
lives  of  American  servicemen  were  not 
involved,  it  might  be  an  easier  question 
to  dispose  of.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  say,  here  and  now,  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  go  20^  miles,  but  that  he  may 
not  go  21  miles .  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  say  he  is  properly  exercising  his 
constitutional  authority  if  he  goes  20 
miles,  but  that  if  he  goes  2  kilometers 
farther,  he  is  not  acting  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  delineate 
this  constitutional  authority  in  such  a 
nice  way.  We  must  really  look  at  what 
is  before  us.  The  Cooper-Church  lan- 
guage says  this,  "imless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  said  earlier  today.  I 
was  not  here.  I  can  read  it  overnight. 
I  am  referring  to  the  Senator's  having 
alluded  to  what  they  said. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. Of  coiu-se  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Is  here. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  sfiid.  but  I  look  at  the 
language  of  their  proposal  and  It  reads 


thusly,  "unless  specifically  authorized  by 
law  hereafter  enacted."  Those  words  are 
clearly  understood:  "unless  specifically 
authorized  by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no 
fimds" — that  means  not  50  cents,  not 
$1 — "no  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia." 

Taking  the  hypothetical  situation  dis- 
cussed earlier,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
President  to  act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam, 
he  has  to  have  money.  Tactical  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  cost  money  even  when 
executed  for  the  protection  of  American 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam.  But  this 
language  says,  "No  fimds  authorized  or 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act  or  any 
other  law  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  U.S.  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia," period.  And  regardless  of  whether 
forces  are  retained  in  Cambodia  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  American  serv- 
icemen In  South  Vietnam.  The  Byrd  lan- 
guage simply  attempts  to  hammer  out 
one  exception  to  that  prohibitive  lan- 
guage. It  does  so  in  an  effort  to  deal  with 
that  situation  in  which  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  might  be  endangered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  think  there  should  be 
an  exception,  and  I  appreciate  his  efforts 
in  that  direction.  I  happen  to  believe,  as 
I  have  expressed  to  the  Senator,  that  the 
exception  should  be  more  specific,  if  we 
are  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  respect 
the  viewpoint  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia.  When  Ve  attempt  to  deal  with 
specifics,  then  we  are  in  another  quag- 
mire. One  Senator  wants  this  specific 
and  another  wants  that  item  specificated. 
I  think  the  best  we  can  do  is  not  to  au- 
thorize any  new  authority  nor  attempt 
to  be  so  specific  as  to  say  it  will  be  20 
miles  but  not  21  miles;  we  should  simply 
make  the  exception,  so  that  the  President 
is  clearly  not  precluded  from  exercising 
his  power  imder  the  Constitution  for  the 
protection  of  our  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  is  adopted  as  written, 
the  enemy  will  get  the  wrong  message,  or 
perhaps,  it  will  be  the  right  message — 
to  wit,  he  can  come  back  into  those  sanc- 
tuaries and  before  the  President  can  or- 
der a  man  across  that  border,  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  to  come  back  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  go  through  all  of  those  circuitous 
labyrinths  of  exercises  that  must  be  ex- 
ecuted before  moneys  can  be  appropri- 
ated. In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  attack  or 
withdraw. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  then 
I  shaU  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  fundamental  diffi- 
culty stems  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
eng&gedi  today,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  in  a  limited  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Our  purpose  has  not  been  to  invade  or 
conquer  North  Vietnam.  Our  purpose  has 
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been  to  protect  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  against  the  attempt  of  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  over- 
throw it.  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  both 
the  President  and  Congress  have  been 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  where  to  draw 
the  line. 

Up  xintil  now,  Congress  has  left  that 
determination  entirely  to  the  President, 
and  those  who  support  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  share  with  the 
President  the  responsibility  of  drawing 
outer  limits  to  this  limited  war. 

We  want  to  leave  Cambodia  outside 
those  limits,  doing  this  in  a  way  that  con- 
forms to  the  President's  own  expressed 
mtention  to  withdraw  American  troops 
from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June. 

After  June  30  has  passed,  we  recognize 
there  might  be  occasions  when  the  Pres- 
ident, in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  Con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  might  have  to  take  an  action  that 
would  breach  the  Cambodian  borders 
temporarily  to  protect  American  forces 
m  the  field. 

We  do  not.  however,  want  to  fix  a  limit, 
and  then  write  into  that  limiution  an 
exception  which  would  later  be  used  as 
constituting  prior  congressional  consent 
to  a  large  or  prolonged  military  return 
on  our  part  to  Cambodia. 

I  am  imable  to  see  why  the  purposes 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia — who 
is  concerned  about  American  troops  in 
Vietnam,  but  no  more  so  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho — could  not  be  served  by 
simply  writing  a  proviso  at  the  end  of 
this  Cooper-Church  language  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  in  it  does  what  we 
cannot  do  anyway,  which  is  to  impair 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  is  what  my  amendment 
does.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  of  seman- 
tics. It  does  precisely  that.  It  says  that 
nothing  in  the  Cooper-Church  language 
impairs  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
act  under  certain  circumstances — to 
whit,  when  our  men  are  endangered  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  the  Senator  goes 
further.  I  wsmt  to  question  him  about 
some  of  his  other  language.  For  example, 
he  says  in  the  modified  version  of  his 
proposed  amendment : 

And  the  President  Is  requested  to  coniuit 
wltb  Congresslonai  leaders  prior  to  using  any 
United  States  forces  In  Cambodia  it.  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  he  determines  that  the  use 
of  such  forces  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
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First  of  all,  it  strikes  me  as  being  de- 
meaning to  Congress  to  write  into  law  a 
request  that  the  President  come  to  con- 
sult with  Congress.  Second,  who  are  the 
congressional  leaders  with  whom  the 
President  should  consult?  Third,  when  is 
the  consultation  to  take  place? 

Is  it  to  take  place  at  a  time  that  would 
be  meaningful,  so  that  the  advice  of  these 
leaders  could  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  President.  Or  will  consultation  oc- 
cur at  the  very  moment  of  decision,  when 
it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  method 


for  conveying  to  the  congressional  lead- 
ers that  new  action  is  underway? 

All  of  this  is  left  unanswered  by  the 
language  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  And 
for  the  record,  I  think  answers  should  be 
supplied. 

Questions  of  this  kind,  however,  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  cleaner  way  to  achieve 
the  Senator's  purpose,  such  as  adding  a 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  Cooper-Church 
language  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in 
the  Eimendment  impairs  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then  the 
Senator  would  raise  hobgoblins  and 
ghosts  with  respect  to  everything  that 
went  before  the  proviso,  which  would  not 
only  include  paragraph  (1) ,  but  also  par- 
agrapns  <2),  (3),  and  (4).  And  the  same 
question  as  to  the  hows,  whys,  and  whens 
would  be  applied  to  the  proviso. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  language  I  sug- 
gested would  relate  to  subparagraph  1, 
and  not  to  the  other  subparagraphs  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  the  Senator  said 
the  proviso  should  be  at  the  end  of  the 
Cooper-Church  language. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  right.  I 
meant,  however,  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph 1. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  says  that  for  the 
President  to  be  requested  to  consult  with 
congressional  leaders  would  be  demean- 
ing to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  what 
much  of  the  argument  has  been  about 
all  along — the  sponsors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  want  the  President 
to  consult  with  Congress. 

Of  course.  I  want  him  to  consult  with 
Congress.  He  made  a  mistake  in  not 
consulting  with  Congress  about  his  April 
30  action.  That  was  a  tactical  legislative 
blunder. 

He  should  consult  the  Congress  when 
the  circumstances  permit  him  to  do  so. 

There  could  be  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion in  which  he  could  not  consult  with 
Congress.  Perhaps  he  would  have  time 
only  to  press  a  button.  I  do  not  envision 
this  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam, 
however.  We  were  talking  about  having 
the  President  consult  with  Congress.  I 
added  this  language  in  response  to  the 
legitimate  concern  expressed  by  at  least 
two  Senators  who  felt  that  there  ought 
to  be  something  In  this  amendment 
which  would  deal  with  consultation.  So 
it  was  Included. 

I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  demeaning. 
It  does  not  require  him  to  consult.  It  Is 
not  mandatory.  It  is  only  permissive.  I 
think  that  he  would  do  it  without  the 
language,  certainly  In  the  face  of  his 
experience  following  his  April  30  action. 
I  see  nothing  demeaning  about  re- 
questing that  this  be  done.  This  is  termi- 
nology that  Is  often  used  in  Federal 
statutes,  that  so  and  so  Is  requested  to 
do  so  and  so,  to  make  such  and  such  a 
report. 
I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  demeaning. 
As  to  the  identity  of  the  congressional 
leaders,  that  would  be  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent. If  I  were  to  attempt  to  define  the 
congressional  leaders,  I  would  certainly 
include  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 


ers of  both  houses.  Whether  the  Presi- 
dent would  want  to  go  beyond  that  would 
be  up  to  his  discretion.  But  this  would 
help  to  cure  the  situation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  include  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  President  could  include  him. 
When  I  start  to  include  him  in  the 
amendment,  why  should  I  not  include 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Or  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Or  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Where  do 
we  stop? 

We  should  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  Certainly  when  the  Presi- 
dent talks  to  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Scott  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  House, 
he  has  talked  with  the  congressional 
leaders.  If  the  President  wants  to  broad- 
en this,  and  I  think  he  would  want  to 
do  that  in  many  situations,  he  would  do 
it. 

When  should  he  do  it?  We  cannot  say 
he  should  do  it  1  week,  3  weeks,  or  6 
weeks  before.  When  we  say  prior,  he  has 
to  use  his  discretion  and  good  judgment 
based  upon  the  circumstances  which 
confront  him. 

I  hope  that  helps  at  least  to  explain 
my  interpretation  of  the  language. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  discus- 
sion. I  think  it  points  up  what  many  of  us 
hope  can  be  accomplished  at  this  late 
hour,  and  that  is  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  sponsors  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment    and    other    Senators    who 
would  like  to  find  some  accommodation. 
I  have  participated  in  much  debate  in 
the  past  2  or  3  weeks  and  I  recall  that 
the  basic  question  has  been:  What  are 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  President 
vis-a-vis  the  rights  and  powers  of  Con- 
gress? I  think  we  have  all  determined 
that  we  can  list  all  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  President.  We  had  one  recitation 
after  another  of  the  historical  powers 
from  the  days  of  George  Washington  to 
the  present  time,  and  we  had  suggestions 
on  what  the  rights  and  powers  of  any 
President  might  be  and  what  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Congress  might  be,  and 
the  specific   powers  delineated   in   the 
Constitution. 

It  appears  to  me  this  discussion  may 
lead  us  one  step  further  to  some  acccan- 
modation.  I  mentioned  earlier  in  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  that  perhaps  we  could 
add  a  section  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ;  perhaps  we  could  modify  the 
Byrd  amendment  by  saying  that  "Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  or  construed  to  impugn  the 
President's  powers  as  Ccmimander  In 
Chief.' 
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Since  we  have  been  unable  to  delineate 
the  powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  since  every  Senator  has  stated  the 


Commander  in  Chief  has  the  right  to 
protect  American  forces,  it  appears  to 
me  that  is  what  the  argument  is  all 
about.  There  has  been  recognition  that 
he  has  that  right  and  power,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia perhaps  between  now  and  tomorrow 
at  11  a.m.  might  work  out  some  further 
modification  of  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
have  a  recognition  by  Congress  that  we 
do  nothing  in  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment that  impugns  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  ' 

Everyone  has  indicated  we  seek  to  do 
nothing  to  impinge  his  constitutional 
power  and  with  that  accommodation  I 
would  feel  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment might  be  acceptable  to  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  does  in  effect 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
suggested.  It  does  recognize,  as  we  all 
recognize  In  any  event,  that  we  can  do 
nothing  to  add  or  detract  from  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Chief  Executive 
to  be  Commander  in  Chief.  So  I  would 
hope  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  some 
accommodation. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  if  we  re- 
quire the  President  to  consult  with  con- 
gressional leaders,  I  recognize  the  Pres- 
ident could  and  should  probably  do  that, 
but  there  is  nothing  binding.  In  any 
event  it  really  appears  we  are  for  the  first 
time  reaching  some  area  of  accommoda- 
tion. I  hope  it  can  be  accomplished  be- 
tween now  and  1  o'clock  tomorrow. 

I  commend  the  Senator  frona  West 
Virginia  for  discussing  the  possibilities 
and  his  modification  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  remarks  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  good  faith  in  an  effort 
to  bridge  some  of  the  gap  that  seems  to 
exist  between  some  of  us  and  not  only  in 
an  effort  to  do  that  but  also  in  an  effort 
to  satisfy  my  own  conscience. 

If  objection  is  to  be  made  we  will  just 
have  to  vote  on  the  original  modifica- 
tion. I  can  withdraw  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  if  anyone  wishes  to  object. 
Then,  of  course,  we  can  Just  have  a  vote 
up  and  down  on  amendment  No.  667, 
star  print. 

In  a  few  moments  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Chair  again  present  my  unani- 
mous-consent request.  At  this  time,  I  will 
proceed  with  the  speech  I  have  prepared 
for  delivery  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  yesterday  referred  to  my 
amendment  as  a  "blank  check"  and  said: 
It  could  readily  become  a  second  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  an  open  Invitation  to  the 
President  to  do  what  he  wills  in  Cambodia, 
without  the  further  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress— as  long  as  he  does  It  In  the  name  of 
protecting  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  regarding 
any  involvement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Cambodia  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  am 
opposed  as  much  as  is  any  other  Senator 
to  the  sending  of  any  Americans  to  fight 
additional  land  wars  in  Asia.  Moreover. 
I  want  to  see  our  American  military 
forces  withdrawn  from  Cambodia.  I  want 
them  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  as 
soon  SIS  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  an  or- 


derly way  which  will  not  reward  Com- 
munist aggression.  Time  and  again,  I 
have  said  that  the  Asians  should  carry 
the  manpower  burden  of  keeping  Asia 
free. 

In  a  Senate  fioor  speech  on  April  4,  I 
stated: 

The  United  States  should  not  become  In- 
volved In  the  fighting  In  Cambodia.  The  new 
rulers  of  Cambodia  have  been  hinting  that 
they  may  seek  American  help  in  fighting 
the  communists.  For  too  long  now.  American 
troops  and  the  American  people  have  shoul- 
dered a  heavy  burden  In  fighting  In  South- 
east Asia.  To  fight  In  Cambodia  would  only 
add  to  that  burden. 

Again,  on  June  3,  when  I  submitted  my 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  I  said: 

The  United  States  should  not  become  In- 
volved In  fighting  In  Cambodia  for  Cambodia, 
or  In  support  of  any  Cambodian  Government. 

As  I  emphasized  in  my  June  3  Senate 
fioor  speech,  I  have  no  objections  to 
paragraphs  2,  3.  and  4  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  if  my  amend- 
ment to  paragraph  1  is  adopted,  I  expect 
to  vote  for  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment as  it  would  then  be  amended.  Of 
course,  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  could  im- 
doubtedly  be  improved,  but  I  do  not  per- 
sonally intend  to  offer  any  amendment 
to  change  the  verbiage  therein. 

My  amendment.  No.  667,  star  print, 
was  introduced  by  me  to  make  clear  that 
the  President's  authority — in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  duty  as  Commander  in 
Chief — to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  stationed  in  South  Vietnam,  re- 
mains clear  and  uncompromised.  My 
amendment  reads  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  7,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  United  States  forces  In  South 
VlBtnam  or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  state 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  recognize 
the  President's  authority,  power,  and 
duty  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  it  is  defi- 
nitely not  to  be  misconstrued,  misinter- 
preted or  misimderstood  to  open  any 
doors  or  loopholes  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Cambodia  to  support  any 
Cambodian  Government  or  to  fight  a 
war  for  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  erred  in  say-, 
ing  that  the  Bjnrd  amendment  is  a  "blank 
check."  Is  it  a  "blank  check"  to  recognize 
the  President's  authority  and  duty,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam?  Is  it  a  "blank 
check"  to  recognize  his  authority  and 
duty  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  South  Vietnam?  I  am 
not  a  military  man,  but  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  withdrawal  of  an 
army  can  constitute  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  military  maneuvers  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  plain  language 


of  my  amendment,  together  with  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  sup- 
port of  it,  should  convince  anyone  that 
the  amendment  is  no  "blank  check"  and 
that  authorization  is  not  being  given  for 
the  use  of  American  troops  to  prop  up 
any  Cambodian  Gtovemment.  The 
amendment  does  not  give  the  President 
any  power  or  authority  that  he  does  not 
already  have  under  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolution 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1964. 

How,  then,  could  the  Byrd  amendment 
be  a  "blank  check"  to  the  President?  He 
sent  American  ground  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia on  April  30.  My  amendment  was 
nonexistent  then.  Yet,  most  Senators  do 
not  question  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  in  taking  the  action 
which  he  took. 

Congress  can  pass  no  law  diminishing 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Why.  then,  does  he  need  my 
amendment  as  a  "blank  check"  if.  in  the 
future,  he  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
again  attack  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  in 
order  to  protect  our  military  forces  in 
Vietnam?  My  amendment  would  not  give 
him  any  additional  power  or  authority 
over  what  he  already  has.  What  he  did 
on  April  30  without  my  amendment  he 
could  do  in  the  future  without  my 
amendment.  I  would  not  accuse  my 
friend,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  scare 
word,  but  he  has  referred  to  my  amend- 
ment as  a  "blank  check."  I  would  no 
more  consider  giving  the  President  a 
"blank  check"  than  would  the  Senator.  I 
want.  £is  much  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  to  get  out  of  Cambodia  and  to  stay 
out  of  Cambodia.  I,  too,  want  to  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  as  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly, but  I  do  not  think  that  this  Is 
something  that  can  be  done  overnight. 
Our  men  are  in  South  Vietnam. 

They  were  sent  there  by  our  Govern- 
ment— most  of  them  through  no  choice 
of  their  own — and  our  Government  has 
a  duty  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  protect 
their  lives  while  they  are  there.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  is  all  about. 

The  question  of  the  constitutional  al- 
location of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  certainly,  may 
be  an  issue  of  such  great  dimensions  as 
to  justify  debate  completely  independent 
from  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of 
Vietntim.  I  say,  however,  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  my  command  that  the 
President's  actions  in  moving  into  Cam- 
bodia did  not,  in  fact,  usurp  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress.  I  do,  how- 
ever, question  the  constitutional  validity 
of  congressional  action  which,  in  effect, 
would  seek  to  limit  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  take  actions 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

If,  as  seems  clearly  beyond  doubt,  Cam- 
bodia has  been  used  as  a  sanctuary  from 
which  military  operations  against  U.S. 
forces  have  been  undertaken,  surely  the 
President's  order  to  clean  out  those 
sanctuaries  was  a  tactical  decision  and 
within  his  exclusive  power  and  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  If  It  were  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  same  action  6  months 
from  now,  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
our  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  it  would 
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again  be  a  tactical  decision  and  within 
the  Presidents  powers  and  authority  to 
implement  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
What  justification  is  there  for  congres- 
sional action  now  to  cut  off  funds  from 
\3S  Armed  Forces  which  may  have  to  be 
utilized  in  Cambodia  6  months  from  now 
in  carrying  out  the  same  kind  of  tactical 
action  as  was  begun  on  April  30  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  American  lives  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

I  question  any  congressional  acuon 
which  serves  to  restrict  the  constitution- 
al authority  of  any  President  to  protect 
American  "troops  by  cutting  off  funds. 
The  able  Senator  from  Idaho  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment "does  not  deny  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  protect  the  safety  of  American  forces." 
and  that  "the  President  has  a  respon- 
sibUity  to  protect  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam." The  Senator  went  on  to  say  that 
the  President  "does  not  need  a  mandate 
from  the  Congress  for  this  purpose." 

Mr.  President,  the  President,  indeed, 
does  not  need  a  "mandate"  from  the 
Congress  to  protect  US.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, but  he  does  need  money  to  do  so. 
Tactical  maneuvers — even  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  servicemen — can- 
not be  executed  without  funds.  Over  and 
over  we  have  heard  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  Eimendment  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Cambodia 
in  the  future  to  protect  American  lives 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  so  many  words, 
perhaps  it  does  not.  But  it  does  say  that, 
except  by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds 
shall  be  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
the  retention  of  U.S.  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia after  June  30.  What  could  be  plain- 
er than  that? 

No.  the  President  does  not  need  a  man- 
date. He  needs  funds,  and  here  Is  where 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
do  by  indirection  that  which  it  cannot  do 
by  direction — namely,  to  restrict  or  nega- 
tive the  President's  power  to  fulfill  his 
duty,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  act  for 
the  protection  of  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Congress  undoubtedly  has  the  power 
and  the  authority  to  cut  off  funds  for 
military  operations  of  any  kind — there  is 
no  question  about  this.  But  in  so  doing,  it 
can  negate  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
implement  certain  necessary  tactical  de- 
cisions which  are  within  the  universe  of 
his  authority  rather  than  within  the 
ambit  of  legislative  authority.  Why 
would  Congress  do  this? 

We  are  not  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  President  wishes  to  pursue  a 
war  indefinitely  and  Congress  wishes  to 
terminate  it.  Rather,  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  expressed  a  policy 
determination  to  end  American  man- 
power involvement  in  Southeast  Asism 
conflict  as  rapidly  as  competing  consid- 
erations will  allow.  Ergo,  the  question 
before  us  is  not  one  of  reversing  Presi- 
dential policy  but  rather  that  of  drasti- 
cally limiting  the  President's  discretion 
and  flexibility  in  carrying  out  a  policy,  in 
which  we  of  the  Congress  agree. 
It  is  really  a  question  of  delineating  or 


at  least  recognizing  the  fine  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional powers  under  the  Constitution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  deals  with  such  a 
twilight  zone  of  competing  powers  so 
delicately  balanced  that  they  appear  at 
times,  and  in  some  situations,  to  overlap. 
It  is  said  by  the  worthy  opponents  of 
my  amendment  that,  if  future  emergen- 
cies should  require  a  reintroduction  of 
ground  forces  into  Cambodia  for  the 
protection  of  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  President  need  only  come 
up  to  the  Congress  and  request  the  funds 
and  Congress  will  appropriate  the 
moneys. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  appropriating  funds 
takes  time.  There  first  must  be  a  budget 
estimate  prepared.  Congressional  hear- 
ings are  then  required.  Committee  dis- 
cussions are  time  consuming  at  the  sub- 
sequent markup  session.  Any  appropri- 
ation bill  reported  to  the  Senate  must 
then  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  3-day  rule. 
Debate  can  go  on  ad  infinitum.  By  this 
time,  the  enemy  can  have  folded  its  tents 
and  quietly  moved  away,  taking  its  am- 
munition, its  weapons,  its  military  ma- 
teriel and  men,  and  the  enemy  will  have 
been  spared  simply  through  the  fortui- 
tous process  of  congressional  delay.  Or, 
the  enemy  could,  under  the  protecting 
cover  of  congressional  indecision  and  de- 
lay, proceed  to  launch  an  attack  upon 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  if  the  President  should 
be  given  intelligence  reports  which  in- 
dicated that  the  enemy  was  heavily 
massing  for  an  attack  from  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  6  months  from  today — at  a 
time  when  oui  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
will  have  been  reduced  from  30.000  to 
380.000  men— the  President  would  be 
unable  to  attack  the  enemy  with  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  until  such  time  as  he 
could  go  before  Congress  and  get  a  bill 
passed  providing  funds  for  the  Imple- 
menution  of  such  protective  action.  By 
the  time  the  money  was  appropriated, 
it  could  be  too  late.  What  Senator  would 
want  to  take  a  chance  on  imperiling  the 
lives  of  American  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam  by  fettering  the  President's 
hands  where  such  a  tactical  operation 
might  be  clearly  justified  and  required 
and  where  time  and  speed  may  be  of 
the  essence? 

When  the  enemy  masses  In  such  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries,  those  sanctuaries  are 
not  'neutral"  territory,  but,  in  reality, 
they  are  part  of  the  war  zone,  and  no 
attack  upon  them  in  any  sense  can  be 
construed  as  a  "new  war."  It  is  the  same 
war  and  the  same  enemy.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would,  In  effect, 
however  make  the  Cambodian-South 
Vietnamese  border  a  more  formidable 
Maginot  line  thsm  was  ever  embraced  in 
the  concrete  fortifications  outfianked 
by  the  Germans  30  years  ago.  The  enemy 
would  be  free  to  attack  at  will  from  the 
Cambodian  side  and  would  be  immune 
from  ground  attack  by  American  ground 
forces  who  would  be  allowed  to  pursue 
only  to  the  border  where  they  would 
have  to  stop. 

No,  the  President  does  not  need  a 
"mandate"  from  Congress  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 


nam against  privileged  enemy  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia.  The  Constitution 
gives  him  this  mandate,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  expressed  prior  con- 
gressional approval  of  such  a  mandate. 
But  he  does  have  to  have  funds  to  can-y 
out  this  constitutional  mandate,  and  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  as  it  is  now  written,  would, 
if  it  were  ever  enacted  into  law,  ac- 
complish indirectly  what  the  Congress— 
as  I  have  said — carmot  do  directly, 
namely,  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
cutting  off  of  funds  by  Congress  is  just 
as  effective  as  would  be  the  cutting  off 
of  Presidential  powers  by  constitutional 
amendment — which  is  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  Congress  in  the  final  analysis. 
Both  end  in  the  same  result. 

I  again  refer  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho,  not  through  disrespect  or  with 
any  ill  feeling— I  respect,  admire,  and 
love  him  as  a  friend — but  I  again  refer 
to  him  only  because  he  stated  that — 

The  Byrd  proposal  could  readily  become 
a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  an  open 
invitation  to  the  President  to  do  what  he 
wills  m  Cambodia  without  the  further  ap- 
proval of  Congress — as  long  as  he  does  it 
In  the  name  of  protecting  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.   President.   I    did   not   offer   my 
amendment  as   an   open   invitation  to 
President  Nixon  or  to  any  other  Presi- 
dent "to  do  what  he  wills  in  Cambo- 
dia.'  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent desires  to  Involve — deviously,  cov- 
ertly    or     overtly — American     ground 
troops  in  the  support  of  the  Cambodian 
Government.  The  President  has  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  he  intends  to 
bring  our  men  out  of  Cambodia,  and  he 
is  doing  this.  He  has  already  reduced 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  by  115,000 
men.  and  he  has  promised  to  bring  50,000 
more  men  home  by  October  and  an  ad- 
diUonal  100,000  by  next  spring.  Surely 
the  Senator  from  Idaho — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  put  words  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  would  not  let  me  if  I  tried  to  do 
so — does  not  imply  that  the  President 
is  attempting  intentionally  to  delude  the 
American   people.   Surely    the   Senator 
from  Idaho  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  President  wants  really   to  Involve 
America  in  a  war  in  Cambodia  for  Cam- 
bodia, a  war  which  would  require  send- 
ing more  men  to  Southeast  Asia  rather 
than  returning  more  American  service- 
men home  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Idaho  does 
not  mean  to  imply  by  the  words,  "an 
open  invitation  to  the  President  to  do 
his  will  in  Cambodia,"  that  the  President 
wants  to  prolong  the  bloodshed  or  that 
the  President  nurses  some  secret  and  evil 
scheme  to  enlarge  American  manpower 
involvement  in  Cambodia — a  scheme 
which  he  would  not  dare  reveal  to  the 
American  people.  Do  we  not  trust  the 
President?  Is  this  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  saying?  Will  not  the  American 
people  hold  the  President  responsible  If 
he  does  not  fulfill  his  promises  to  bring 
Americans  home  from  Southeast  Asia? 
The  President  surely  knows  this,  and  I 
am  confident  that  his  is  a  burden  which 
none  of  us  bears. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  that  my  amendment  limits  the 
President's  use  of  any  American  troops 
in  Cambodia  to  a  very  well  defined  and 
clearly  stated  purpose,  namely,  the  pro- 
tection of  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  doing  this,  my  amendment  gives 
the  President  no  new  authority.  He  al- 
ready has  this  authority.  My  amendment 
simply  makes  clear  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  as  now  written, 
would  not  interfere  with  his  clear  duty 
and  authority  to  act  to  protect  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  able  Senator  from  Idaho  says 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  "could  readily 
become  a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion." Mr.  President,  let  none  of  us  labor 
under  any  illusions  as  to  what  we  are 
doing  here.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, as  now  written,  will  not  likely  be- 
come law;  although  I  believe  that  if  my 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
chances  of  acceptance  by  the  other  body 
would  be  enhanced.  I  feel  that  the 
chances  of  getting  the  approval  of  the 
President's  signature  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  be  enhanced. 
But,  if  the  Cooper-Church  sunendment 
is  not  perfected  by  my  language — or  by 
somebody's  language — I  feel  that  pass- 
age of  the  amendment  by  the  Senate 
would  mean  no  more  than  a  closely 
divided  expression  of  Senate  sentiment. 

I  do  not  think  that  such  would  rep- 
resent the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
Americans.  But  I  do  believe  that  Senate 
acceptance  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  be  misconstrued  by 
the  enemy,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  en- 
courage the  enemy  to  believe  that  hence- 
forth it  could  operate  Just  across  the 
Cambodian  border  from  Vietnam  with 
immimity. 

I  am  constrained  to  take  issue  with  the 
Senator's  statement  that  my  amendment 
"could  readily  become  a  second  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution."  There  is  no  need  for  a 
second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  even 
if  any  of  us  wanted  such.  The  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  joint  resolution  was  enacted  into 
law  in  1964.  and  that  law  has  never  been 
amended,  repealed  or  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  on  the  books  today  and  has 
been  for  6  years.  It  clearly  states  con- 
gressional approval  and  support  of  "the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression."  To 
what  enemy  does  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution refer  when  it  alludes  to  "armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"?  It  refers  to  "the  Communist 
regime  in  North  Vietnam."  as  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  of  the  joint  resolution, 
which  was  enacted  into  Public  Law  88- 
408. 

"The  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam,"  I  repeat.  That  is  the  same 
enemy  against  which  the  incursions  into 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  were  made  on 
April  30  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  That  Is 
the  same  enemy  against  which  I  seek  to 
preser\'e  protection  for  our  American 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam  through 
the  wording  of  my  amendment.  But  no 
"second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution"  is 
required — Public  Law  88-408  refers  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  expressed  support 


and  approval  of  Presidential  action  to 
"repel  armed  attacks" — yes.  even  from 
Cambodia — "against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States." 

Therefore,  the  Congress  has  given  its 
advance  approval  and  support  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  "repel  any 
armed  attack"  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  "launched  from  Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries."  That  advance  ap- 
proval was  given  in  Public  Law  88-408, 
as  I  have  already  stated.  My  amendment 
could  not  become  a  second  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  enlarge  the  congressional  sanction 
of  the  use  of  Presidential  authority  as 
set  forth  in  Public  Law  88-408.  The 
ti-uth  of  the  matter  is  the  Cooper-Church 
language  would,  in  effect,  seek  to  negate 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution — 
Public  Law  88-408 — without  amending 
or  repealing  Public  Law  88-408  outright. 

Of  course,  any  language  is  subject  to 
definition  and  interpretation  by  the  law- 
yers and  by  everyone  else.  The  language 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  not 
the  last  word  in  perfection — I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  sponsors 
thereof— and  it.  too — as  I  will  soon  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate — can  be  subject  to 
definition.  But  I  believe  that  the  verbiage 
of  mj'  amendment,  when  taken  with  my 
own  statements  and  those  of  cosponsors 
of  my  amendment,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  intent  and  meaning.  I 
know  that  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  President  might  send  troops  to  Cam- 
bodia to  fight  for  a  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment and  that  he  may  do  so  under  the 
guise  of  acting  "to  protect  U.S.  forces  in 
South  Vietnam."  But  we  have  to  have 
faith  in  our  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  regardless  of  who  he  is  or  what  his 
political  party  may  be,  at  the  time.  And 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  any  President, 
in  sending  troops  again  into  Cambodia  is 
going  to  have  to  make  his  case,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  a  good  one.  It  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  burning  scrutiny  of  every 
critical  eye — and  it  should  be. 

Our  problem,  here  in  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  to  state  with  as  much 
clarity  as  is  possible,  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  avoid  American  manpower 
involvement  in  any  new  war  in  Asia — 
such  as  a  war  against  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  or  a  war  in  support  of  the 
Government  of  Cambodia — while,  at  the 
same  time,  not  infringing  upon  or  weak- 
ening, in  any  way — or  appearing  so  to 
do — the  authority  and  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander  in  Chief,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate 
their  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 


the  President  would  have  to  say,  under 
paragraph  (2),  in  explaining  the  use  of 
U.S.  "personnel"  in  Cambodia  to  "en- 
gage in  any  combat  activity,"  is  that  they 
are  fighting  to  support  South  Vietnamese 
forces — not  Cambodian  forces.  This  is 
my  interpretation  of  the  language. 

Why  do  Senators  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel?  Why  do  Senators  who 
opFKJse  my  amendment — which  would 
permit  U.S.  ground  troops  to  be  used  in 
Cambodia  only  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  servicemen  in 
South  Vietnam — support  the  language  in 
paragraph  (2)  which  would  permit  U.S. 
personnel  to  engage  in  combat  activity  in 
Cambodia  for  the  support  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces?  Are  U.S.  "forces"  in  para- 
graph (1)  to  be  distinguished  from  U.S. 
"personnel"  in  paragraph  (2)?  If  so.  it 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  as 
long  as  U.S.  "persormel"  may  "engage  in 
any  combat  activity." 

But.  as  I  say,  paragraph  U)  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  has  troubled 
me  from  the  beginning.  I  cannot  cast  a 
vote  to  tie  the  President's  hands  when 
it  comes  to  necessary  action  to  protect 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam — and 
there  are  over  400,000  there  now.  Ask  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  of  those 
400,000  American  men  in  South  Vietnam 
what  should  be  done.  They  will  say  that 
they  want  to  see  their  sons  and  brothtrs 
return  home  as  soon  as  possible  but, 
while  they  are  there,  protect  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  to  introduce  this 
amendment.  I  could  not  vote  for  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  without  it. 

I  know  of  the  genuine  concern  on  the 
part  of  all  Senators  vrtth  regard  to  this 
matter.  As  I  indicated  in  my  Senate  fioor 
speech  on  June  3,  I  feel  that  we  in  the 
Senate  must  take  every  action  within  our 
constitutional  power — so  long  as  we  do 
not  attempt  to  preclude  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  powers  by  the 
President,  acting  as  Commander  in 
Chief — to  avoid  American  manpower  in- 
volvement in  a  new  war  in  Asia,  whether 
it  be  a  war  against  Cambodia,  or  for 
Cambodia,  or  in  support  of  any  Cam- 
bodian Government. 

I  have  also  indicated  that  I  share  the 
concern  of  other  Senators  who  believe 
that  the  President  made  a  mistake — un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Cambodian  incursion — in  not  consulting 
with  congressional  leaders  in  advance  of 
the  action  taken.  When  I  say  congres- 
sional leaders.  I  would  leave  it  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  as  to  the 
identity  of  those  congressional  leaders. 
Certainly  I  would  think  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  in  both  bodies 
would  fall  within  the  definition. 

In  any  event,  in  order  to  reach  these 


Mr.  President,  paragraph  (1)   of  the    legitimate  concerns  on  the  part  of  ^  of 


Cooper-Church  amendment  has  trou- 
bled me  from  the  beginning.  I  want 
to  eliminate  American  manpower  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia — not  in- 
crease it.  I  believe  that  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  are  intended  to  do  this — 
although  paragraph  (21  carries  a  loop- 
hole as  big  as  a  tunnel — big  enough  to 
allow  the  use  of  "any  U.S.  persormel  in 
Cambodia"  who  engage  In  "combat  ac- 
tivities" so  long  as  they  do  not  do  so 
"in  support  of  Cambodian  forces."  All 


us.  and  in  order  to  make  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  as  incontrovertible,  as  in- 
dubitably clear,  and  as  Inf  aUibly  certain 
as  I  can  possibly  make  it.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment No.  667.  stsir  print. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  my 
perfecting  language.  If  the  supporters  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  really 
want  to  see  their  amendment  become 
law.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  It  seems  to 
me  they  should  get  behind  my  amend- 
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ifient  to  paragraph  *  1 )  and  vote  to  adopt 
it.  The  chances  of  ultimate  enactment 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
thereby  be  enhanced,  I  believe. 

No,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment  Is 
no  "blank  check."  And  it  is  not  a  "sec- 
ond Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution."  It  is  a 
bona  Qde.  good  faith  effort  to  eliminate 
what  many  of  us  regard  as  an  unaccept- 
sUile  restriction  upon  the  protection  of 
American  servicemen.  As  I  say,  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  these  men  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  it  has  a  duty  to  do  everything 
it  can  to  protect  their  lives  while  they 
are  there. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  again 
submit  mi'  unanimous-consent  request 
to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  renew  his  request? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  renew 

my  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  objection  to  my  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
objected  earlier  to  this  imanimous-con- 
sent  request.  He  advised  me  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  withdraw  his  objection. 
He  remained  in  the  Chamber  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  after  he  made  his  objection. 
When  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  he  asked 
me  to  protect  his  rights,  and  I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  object  in  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  I  prefer  the  modified  version  of 
his  amendment  that  he  has  offered  to- 
day to  his  previous  amendment,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  tomorrow  we  can  ex- 
amine this  situation  further  prior  to  the 
time  for  the  vote,  and  perhaps  some  ac- 
commodation can  be  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
renew  his  offer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  hope 
that  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  permit 
me  to  modify  my  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  indicated,  it 
is  his  feeling — and  I  share  that  feeling — 
that  the  modification  which  I  now  seek  to 
have  included  Is  an  improvement  over 
my  modification  of  the  other  day,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  woiUd 
want  to  vote  on  what  is  generally  con- 
ceded. I  believe,  to  be  improved  language 
over  that  which  is  before  us. 

But  I  wUl.  of  cours^,  accept  the  will 
of  the  Senate.  I  appreciate  the  reasons 
why  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  found 
it  necessary  to  object  this  evening. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  told  the  Senator 
that  I  would  not  object  to  the  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  continue  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  would  like  the  Record 


to  show  that  I  was  present,  and  I  have 
no  objection.  I  prefer  the  Senator's  sec- 
ond modification. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ever  wish  to  be 
in  the  position,  myself,  of  objecting  to  a 
Senator's  having  the  opportunity  to  mod- 
ify his  own  amendment;  but  this  is  the 
rilbht  of  any  Senator,  and  I  had  the 
opportimity  before  today — as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  had  the  opportunity  before  the 
Senate  entered  into  any  agreement — to 
modify  the  amendment  to  my  heart's 
content.  But  the  further  modification  is 
the  result  of  further  study. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  tomorrow 
will  permit  us  to  vote  on  this  modifica- 
tion; but  if  it  does  not,  we  will  vote  on 
the  first  modification,  and  I  may  even 
be  constrained  to  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request.  We  shall  see. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
I  receive  numerous  letters  and  memo- 
randa frcHH  the  academic  community 
expressing  interest  in,  and  concern  about 
the  current  debate  over  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  have  recently  received  an  especially 
interesting  document  from  Prof.  Robert 
Scigliano,  a  member  of  the  department 
of  political  ssience  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Professor  Scigliano  enjoys  the  high 
regard  of  his  professionals  in  political 
science.  His  books  include  "The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Presidency.  Technical  As- 
sistance In  Vietnam,"  and  "South  Viet- 
nam: Nation  Under  Stress."  In  addition, 
he  is  currently  doing  research  directly 
related  to  the  subject  of  this  current 
debate — the  war  powers  of  the  President. 
In  fact,  this  research  will  soon  result  in 
a  book  from  the  reading  of  which  we  all 
will  profit. 

Professor  Scigliano  has  been  kind 
enough  to  share  with  us  all  some  of  his 
thoughts  on  one  relevant  aspect  of  the 
current  debate.  He  has  sent  me  a  fasci- 
nating essay  on  the  intentions  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  with  regard  to  the 
war  power.  Consider  his  findings  with 
regard  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  First  Congress: 

There  la  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Pramers  generally  were  Inclined  to  view  the 
powers  of  war  and  foreign  affairs  as  execu- 
ttve.  They  did  not.  by  and  large,  object  to 
having  the  President  poeeess  theee  powers 
but  were  anxious  that  he  not  be  enabled 
to  launch  a  war,  although  they  did  want 
him  to  be  able  to  act  In  an  emergency;  and 
they  wished  to  prevent  him  from  making 
treaties,  especially  treaties  of  peace,  on  his 
own  authority. 

The  question  of  the  President's  powers 
arose  In  the  first  days  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  One  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions 
stipulated  that  the  executive  under  the  Con- 
stitution would  "possess  the  executive  powers 
of  Congress"  under  the  Confederation  (there 
being  no  executive  branch  under  that  gov- 
ernment). Charles  Plnckney  said  he  was  for 
a  "vigorous  executive  but  was  afraid  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  the  existing  Congress  might 
extend  to  peace  and  war.  etc.."  and  John 
Rutledge  plainly  objected  that  "he  was  not 
for  giving  him  (the  executive)  the  power  of 
war  and  peace."  By  the  po^er  of  war  and 
peace,  as  the  context  makes  clear,  was  meant 
that  of  "launching"  war  and  "concluding" 
peace.  The  same  meaning  was  usually  con- 
veyed In  the  Convention  debates  by  the  ex- 


pression "make"  war  and  peace,  used  In  the 
sense  of  making  a  law  or  making  a  Ueaty. 
The  point  needs  some  emphasis  Inasmuch  as 
the  use  of  the  term  "make"  war  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Is  sometimes  misun- 
derstood to  mean  "wage "  war.  In  order  to 
meet  these  objectives,  the  delegates  amended 
the  resolution  to  provide  that  the  power  of 
the  yet-to-be-organlzed  executive  would  be 
"to  carry  into  effect  the  national  laws"  and 
"to  appoint  to  offices  In  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for."  But  the  delegates  could  not 
have  seriously  meant  so  to  limit  the  powers 
that  could  be  given  the  President.  Certainly 
the  resolution  was  never  Invoked  for  that 
purpose,  despite  occasions  on  which  It  might 
have  been,  and  It  quietly  passed  from  view 
after  being  referred  with   other   matters  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail  in  late  July.  WhUe 
it  was  still  In  existence  and  before  any  of  the 
President's    powers    had    yet    been    decided 
upon.  Gouverneur  Morris  casually  remarked, 
as  though  It  were  self-evident,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  "In  possession  of  the  sword." 
The  question  of  the  President's  war  power 
came  up  again  In  the  Convention,  indirectly, 
in   the   August   debate   as   to   whether  Con- 
gress' control  over  war  should  be  expressed 
as    empowering   It    to   "make"    wstf   or   "de- 
clare"  war.  What  the  delegates  wanted  was 
to   give   the   legislature   the   power   to   bring 
on  or  establish  war  (they  also  debated  as  to 
who  should  be  given  the  power  to  "make" 
peace),    but    some   of   them   saw   important 
nuances  of  meaning   between   "make"   and 
declare."  Madison  and  Elbrldge  Gerry,  for 
example,  feared  that  power  In  the  legislative 
branch  to  "make  "  war  might  leave  none  in 
the   executive   b^anc^.   "to   repel   sudden   at- 
tacks."  whereas   d   power   to   "declare"   war 
would  leave  the  President  able  to  act  In  an 
emergency.    Roger   Sherman,   on   the   other 
hand,  believed  the  President  could  still  repel 
attacks    under    a    Congressional  t,:power    to 
"make"  war.  and  he  feared  that  a  legislative 
power  to  "declare"  war  would  imply  an  ex- 
ecutive  one   to  "commence"   war.   Whatever 
effect  the  decision  to  give  Congress  the  power 
to    "declare"    rather   than   "make"    war   has 
had.   delegates   to   the   Constitutional    Con- 
vention thought  it  would  draw  less  of  the 
war  power  from  the  executive  reservoir. 

The  broad  war  and  foreign  relations  powers 
of  the  President  were  also  recognized  in  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  First  Congress, 
which,  containing  many  of  the  Framers,  has 
been  called  a  continuing  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  act  establishing  the  Treasury 
Department,  concerning  whose  business  the 
President  was  given  no  authority  by  the 
Constitution,  delegated  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  to  him;  but  the  acts  establishing 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  War  Departments 
stated,  in  identical  language  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  "pierform  and  execute  such 
duties  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  enjoyed 
on  or  entrusted  to  him  by  the  President."  In- 
cidentally, when  the  same  Congress  changed 
the  name  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Department 
to  that  of  the  Department  of  State,  In  order 
that  It  might  assume  certain  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities. It  did  not  hesitate  to  specify 
the  added  duties  of  the  Secretary. 


Professor  Scigliano  is  also  illuminat- 
ing with  regard  to  the  important  pas- 
sages of  the  Federalist,  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  which  the  FederaUst  Is  such 
a  brilliant  commentary.  Professor  Sci- 
gliano says: 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Constitution 
conveys  broad  war  power  to  the  President. 
To  be  sure,  only  one  provision  explicitly  con- 
veys this  power:  that  which  makes  him 
"commander  In  chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  mlllt'a  of 
the  several  states,  when  called  Into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States."  The  Fed- 
eralist Is  often  cited  as  evidence  that  the 
Framers  intended  the  President  to  have  "no 
powers  that  any  high  mliitary  or  naval  com- 
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mander  who  was  not  also  President  might 
not  have."  There,  in  Number  69.  Hamilton 
observed  that  the  President's  authority  as 
commander  In  chief  "would  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command 
and  direction  of  the  <nlUtary  and  naval 
forces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  of  the 
Confederacy."  But  clearly  such  an  interpre- 
tation misconceives  what  Hamilton  meant 
by  "supreme  command  and  direction."  In 
Federalist  Number  74.  where  Hamilton  took 
up  the  oommander-in-chlef  clause  again,  he 
explained  his  meaning  as  follows:  "The  di- 
rection of  war  implies  the  direction  of  the 
common  strength;  and  the  power  of  direct- 
ing and  employing  the  common  strength, 
forms  a  usual  and  essential  part  In  the  defi- 
nition of  executive  authority."  Nowhere  in 
the  Federalist  Is  there  support  for  the  thesis, 
frequently  put  forward  today,  that  Presiden- 
tial Incumbents,  not.  the  Framers.  forged  the 
commander-in-chief  clause  Into  a  p>otcnt 
executive  instrument. 

The  Constitutional  oath  of  office  required 
of  the  President  confirms  Hamilton's  under- 
standing of  the  commander-in-chief  clause. 
If  It  Is  not  itficlf  a  grant  of  power,  it  at  least 
Illuminates  the  military  power  granted  the 
chief  executive  elsewhere  In  the  document. 
The  oath  reads:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
win.  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Indeed,  the  oath  seems  to 
light  up  an  area  which  Is  wider  than  the 
commander-in-chief  clause.  If  the  President 
may  do  all  that  Is  necessary  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution,  what  Is 
he  forbidden  to  do  when  the  Constitution  Is 
imperiled?  It  Is  worth  noting  that  no  other 
officer  of  government  takes  the  same  oath 
as  the  President.  Congressmen,  federal 
judges  and  the  executive  officers,  and  all 
state  officials  are  obligated  simply  "to  sup- 
port this  Constitution." 

The  President's  war  power  In  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  rest  solely  on  the  commander- 
in-chief  clause.  He  Is  also  charged  with  the 
duty  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  This  power  does  not  refer 
explicitly  to  military  matters,  of  course,  but 
It  Is  applicable  to  them.  Rebellion,  Insur- 
rection, and  other  civil  disturbances  obstruct 
the  execution  of  the  laws:  May  not  the  Pres- 
ident use  military  force,  if  necessary,  to  elim- 
inate the  obstruction?  A  reasonable  infer- 
ence from  the  "take  care"  clause  Is  that  he 
may,  and  Presidents  have  acted  upon  it.  It 
Is  not  surprising,  given  the  Implications  of 
this  clause,  that  James  Wilson,  a  leading 
Framer,  should  describe  It  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ratifying  convention  as  a  "power  of  no 
small  magnitude." 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Professor  Sclgliano's 
splendid  scholarship,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  his  memorandum  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record;  along  with  his 
brief  cover  letter  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
State  Univehstty  of  New  York  at 

BUFTAI-O, 

JuTie  1,  1970. 
Hon  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiTurton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  In  consideration  of 
yotir  Interest  In  the  question  of  the  war 
power  of  the  President,  I  am  enclosing  some 
thoughts  on  that  subject.  They  are  taken 
from  research  on  which  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Scigliano, 

Professor. 


The  Presdjent  and  the  War  Power:  The  In- 
tent OF  THE  Framers 
(By  Robert  SclgUano) 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  Constitution 
conveys  broad  war  pwwer  to  the  President.  To 
be  sure,  only  one  provision  explicitly  conveys 
this  power:  that  which  makes  him  "com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States;  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  when  called  into  the  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States." »  The  Federalist 
is  often  cited  as  evidence  that  the  Framers 
Intended  the  President  to  have  "no  powers 
that  any  high  military  or  naval  commander 
who  was  not  also  President  might  not  have."  ' 
There,  In  Number  69,  Hamilton  observed  that 
the  President's  authority  as  commander  In 
chief  "would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and 
admiral  of  the  Confederacy."  »  But  clearly 
such  an  interpretation  misconceives  what 
Hamilton  meant  by  "supreme  command  and 
direction."  In  Federalist  Number  74,  where 
Hamilton  took  up  the  commander-in-chief 
clause  again,  he  explained  his  meaning  as  fol- 
lows: "The  direction  of  war  implies  the  di- 
rection of  the  common  strength;  and  the 
power  of  directing  and  employing  the  com- 
mon strength,  forms  a  usual  and  essential 
part  In  the  definition  of  executive  author- 
ity." ♦  Nowhere  In  the  Federalist  Is  there  sup- 
port for  the  thesis,  frequently  put  forward 
today,  that  Presidential  incumbents,  not  the 
Framers.  forged  the  commander-in-chief 
clause  into  a  potent  executive  instrument. 

The  Constitutional  oath  of  office  required 
of  the  President  confirms  Hamilton's  under- 
standing of  the  commander-in-chief  clause. 
If  It  Is  not  itself  a  grant  of  power.  It  at 
leEist  Illuminates  the  military  power  granted 
the  chief  executive  elsewhere  in  the  docu- 
ment. The  oath  reads:  "I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."'  Indeed,  the  oath  seems  to 
light  up  an  area  which  Is  wider  than  the 
commander-in-chief  clatise.  If  the  President 
may  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution,  what  is 
he  forbidden  to  do  when  the  Constitution  is 
imperiled?  It  Is  worth  noting  that  no  other 
officer  of  government  takes  the  same  oath  as 
the  President.  Congressmen,  federal  Judges 
and  executive  officers,  and  all  state  officials 
are  obligated  simply  "to  support  this  Con- 
stitution."' 

The  President's  war  power  In  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  rest  solely  on  the  commander- 
in-chief  clause.  He  is  also  charged  with  the 
duty  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."'  This  power  does  not  refer 
explicitly  to  military  matters,  of  course,  but 
it  is  applicable  to  them.  Rebellion,  Insur- 
rection, and  other  civil  disturbances  obstruct 
the  execution  of  the  laws:  May  not  the 
President  use  military  force.  If  necessary,  to 
eliminate  the  obstruction?  A  reasonable  in- 
ference from  the  "take  care"  clause  Is  that  he 
may,  and  Presidents  have  acted  upKjn  it.  It 
is  not  surprising,  given  the  Implications  of 
this  clause,  that  James  Wilson,  a  leading 
Framer,  should  describe  It  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ratifying  convention  as  a  "power  of  no 
small  magnitude."* 

Finally  there  Is  the  vesting  clause  of 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  By  it,  "The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America." "  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  whether  this 
clause  makes  a  general  grant  of  war  power 
to  the  President.  The  issue  has  two  parts: 
Does  the  clause  grant  general  executive 
power,  and,  If  so,  does  that  power  extend  to 
military  matters? 
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It  has  been  argued  that  the  vesting  clause 
merely  stlpulatee  the  title  of  the  person  who 
will  exercise  the  executive  power  enumerated 
In  the  body  of  the  executive  article.  But  this 
argument  has  too  much  against  It.  If  the 
Pramers  Intended  the  President's  executive 
power  to  be  limited  to  an  enumeration,  why 
did  they  not  say  so?  They  did  say.  In  Article 
I.  that  Congress  would  possess  "all  legisla- 
tive powers  herein  enumerated."  '•  The  Presi- 
dential enumeration,  moreover,  Is  obviously 
incomplete.  For  example,  it  mentions  the 
President's  power  to  nominate  and,  with  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent,  to  appoint  pub- 
lic officials,  but  It  says  nothing  about  the 
power  of  removal.  It  states  that  he  may  re- 
quire the  written  opinions  of  the  heads  of 
executive  departments,  but  Is  silent  concern- 
ing his  other  relations  with  officials  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  somewhat  sketchy  list 
of  powers  In  the  executive  article  Is  satisfac- 
torily explained  if  the  vesting  clause  Is  seen 
to  convey  general  executive  power.  Under  this 
Interpretation,  some  powers  were  enumerated 
In  the  article  becatise  they  were  legislative  or 
Judicial  In  nature  (for  example,  the  veto  and 
pardon  powers)  and  wotild  not  otherwise  be 
possessed  by  the  President.  Some  were 
enumerated  for  emphasis  (apparently  the 
power  to  require  written  reports  falls  here. 
although  HamUton  in  The  Federalist  con- 
sidered it  "a  mere  redundancy  In  the 
plan"").  And  certain  enumerations  (most 
notably,  that  of  the  appointment  j>ower) 
were  Intended  to  limit  the  President's  pos- 
session of  executive  powws. 

Those  Pramers  who  had  most  to  do  with 
shaping  the  executive  article.  James  Madison. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  and  James  Wilson,  aU 
considered  the  vesting  clause  of  the  article 
to  convey  general  power  to  the  President. 
So  did  most  members  of  the  First  Congress 
(Including  most  members  who  had  also  been 
Pramers)  when,  in  establishing  executive  de- 
partments, they  denied  any  power  In  Con- 
gress to  control  the  removal  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments."  Political  practice,  and 
practical  necessity,  have  supported  the  gen- 
eral-grant theory  of  executive  power. 

The  more  arguable  question  Is  whether 
executive  pKJwer  Includes  power  over  war.  At 
first  glance,  this  does  not  seem  pwssible;  but 
let  us  examine  the  question  closely.  Early 
American  thinking  about  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment was  Influenced  mainly  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke.  Montesquieu,  and  Blackstone. 
all  of  whom  had  the  British  government  as 
their  subject  of  study.  It  is  true  that  Locke 
distinguished  the  power  of  executing  do- 
mestic laws  from  that  of  "war  and  peace, 
leagues  and  alllEinces,  and  aU  the  transac- 
tions with  all  persons  and  communities 
without  the  commonwealth."  He  called  the 
first  power  "executive"  and  the  second  "fed- 
erative if  any  one  pleases.  ...  I  am  Indif- 
ferent as  to  the  name,"  but  he  observed  that 
they  were  nearly  aways  united  In  the  same 
hands."  For  Locke,  this  power  corresponds  to 
the  power  which  every  man  possessed  in  the 
state  fir'nature  to  execute  the  law  of  nature 
for  himself.  The  law  of  nature  Is  basically 
one  of  self-preservation,  and  civil  societies 
execute  that  law  for  themselves  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  as  did  particular  men 
before  they  entered  into  civil  society.  Mon- 
tesqttleu  maintained  Locke's  definition  of 
the  two  powers,  while  caUlng  them  both 
simply  "executive."  one  dealing  with  do- 
mestic and  the  other  dealing  with  external 
matters."  In  a  similar  way  Blackstone  saw 
the  prerogatives  of  the  British  crown  to  ex- 
tend to  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors; 
making  treaUes,  leagues  and  allianoes;  and 
making  war  aind  peace." 

Among  the  Framers,  Hamilton  most  clear- 
ly expressed  the  Lockean  conception  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
statement  of  Hamilton  we  have  cited  In 
connection  with  the  comm&nder-ln-chlef 
clause.  We  might  also  cite  his  view  In  Fed- 
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erallst   Number   78   that    'the   execution   of 
the  laws,  and  the  employment  of  the  com- 
mon strength,  either  for  this  purpose  or  for 
the  common  defense,  seem  to  comprise  all 
the  functions  of  the  executive  magistrate."  '• 
Hamilton's  great  argument  under  the  name 
of   "Paclflcus"   in  defense   of   Washington's 
Neutrality      Proclamation      of      1793      was 
grounded  on  the  belief  that  the  Constitution 
gives  the  President,  as  part  of  the  executive 
power,  a   general   power  of   transacUon   af- 
fairs with  other  countries'"  Hanillton's  ma- 
jor antagonist  on  the  Issue  of  the  natiire  of 
executive  power  was  his  collaborator  In  the 
writing   of    the   Federalist   numbers,   James 
Madison.    Writing   as    "Helvldlus,"   Madison 
responded    to    Hamllton-Paclficus.    denying 
that  the  war  and  treaty  powers  were  execu- 
tive in  nature  and  arguing  that  the  execu- 
tive power  was  concerned  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.'-'  Madison  appears  to  have 
taken  a  similar  position   very  early  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, when  he  indicated  his  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Presidents    powers    by   James   Wilson.   The 
only  powers  which  Wilson  considered  "strict- 
ly executive"  were   those  of  executing  the 
laws  and   appointing  officers  not  appointed 
by  the  legislature.^* 

Madison  was  driven  to  reply  to  Hamilton's 
•Paclflcus"  articles  by  Jefferson's  urgent  en- 
treaty. "For  God's  sake,  my  dear  sir,"  Jeflfer- 
son    wrote   his   friend,   "take   up   your   pen. 
select  the  most  striking  heresies  and  cut  him 
to  pieces  m  the  face  of  the  public."*  Well 
might  Jefferson  have  been  concern^.  If  the 
broad   grant   of  executive   power  given  the 
President     by     the     Constitution     Includes 
power  over  military  and.  more  generally,  for- 
eign  affairs,   as   Hamilton  maintained   then 
the  President's  authority  in  this  realm  is  not 
confined  to  the  enumerated  powers  In  Ar- 
ticle n  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress's 
authority  there  la  confined  to  the  enumer- 
ated powers  In  Article  I.  That  is  to  say.  Coti- 
gress    In    the    mlUtary    and    foreign    realm 
po«s«sse«  the  power  to  declare  war  and  the 
Senate   the   power   to   approve   treaties   and 
diplomatic  appointments,  and  nothing  else; 
and  these  powers,   being  exceptions  to  the 
general  executive  power  reposed  In  the  Pres- 
ident, are  to  be  strictly  construed.  On  the 
other  hand.  if.  as  Madison  maintained,  the 
broad   grant   of  executive   power  given   th« 
President  does  not  Include  power  over  mili- 
tary  and    international    matters,    then    the 
President's  authority  in  this  realm  is  limited 
to    the   enumerated    powers   in   the   Article. 
The  only  explicit  powers  are  those  of  making 
treaties  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  his 
designation  as  commander  In  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Madison's  view  of 
the  President's  war  power  la  not  a  narrow 
one.  With  the  commander-in-chief  clause 
apparently  in  mind,  he  had  this  to  say  about 
lt«  scope  In  one  of  his  Helridius  pieces:  "In 
war.  a  phvslcal  force  is  to  be  created;  and  It 
is  the  executive  will,  which  Is  to  direct  It. 
In  war.  the  public  treasures  are  to  be  un- 
locked: and  it  is  the  executive  hand  which  la 
to  dispense  them.  In  war.  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office  are  to  be  multiplied; 
and  it  la  the  executive  patronage  under 
which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed.""  He  stated 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  the 
executive  "would  necessarily  derive  so  much 
power  and  Importance  from  a  state  of  war 
that  he  might  be  tempted,  if  authorized,  to 
Impede  a  treaty  of  peace,"  and  so  attempted 
to  exclude  him  from  participation  in  such 
treaUee."  And  in  the  Virginia  ratifying  con- 
vention, he  assured  his  fellow  delegates  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  had  main- 
tained the  nrinTim  "that  the  sword  and  the 
purse  ought  not  to  be  put  In  the  same 
bands."  ■ 
Even  so.  Madison's  view  of  the  scope  of 
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the  executive  power  cannot  be  sustained. 
Does  he  regard  the  commander-in-chief  pow- 
er as  executive  in  nature?  If  so,  then  the 
general  grant  of  executive  power  conveyed 
m  the  vesting  clause  (and  which  Madison 
believed  was  conveyed  In  that  clause)  must 
include  the  power  of  war  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. If  not,  then  what  kind  of  power  could 
It  possibly  be?  Further,  consider  his  conces- 
sion that  "tiie  executive  may  be  a  convenient 
organ  or  preliminary  communications  with 
foreign  governments,  on  the  subjects  of 
treaty  or  war."  -^  Upon  what  is  this  con- 
venience ba^ed?  What  of  the  various  other 
transactions  which  the  United  States  must 
have  with  foreign  governments?  They,  too, 
seem  to  come  conveniently,  or  naturally, 
within  the  domain  of  the  President,  and  yet 
no  explicit  power  is  given  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution. And  what  about  the  Presidential 
oath?  The  words  "preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend" In  the  oath  must  have  had  special 
meaning  to  Madison,  for  he  co-sponsored 
the  amendment  which  added  them  there." 
Does  the  sweep  of  these  words  contemplate 
nothing  more  than  a  chief  executive  who 
makes  treaties  and  receives  ambassadors  and 
a  commander  in  chief  who  dlrecU  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  nation,  as  Important  as  these 
powers  may  be?  Do  they  not  call  to  mind 
someone  who  will  be  much  concerned  with 
"the  collective  interest  and  security?" — an 
expression  which  Madison  himself,  Inci- 
dentaUy,  used  at  one  point  In  the  Conven- 
tion to  describe  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive.-"• 

The  fact  Is  that  Madison  did  not  consis- 
tently sustain  his  own  position,  expressed  In 
the  early  Convention  deliberations  as  Hel- 
vldlus.   regarding    the    nature    of   executive 
power:   nor  that  expressed  as  Helvldlus  re- 
garding the  scope  of  the  power  given   the 
President  by  the  Constitution.  Nor  did  WU- 
son  appear  to  have  been  more  consistent.  If 
the  executive  power  consists  of  executing  the 
laws  and  appointing  to  office,  as  he.  along 
with  Madison  stated  in  the  convention  delib- 
erations referred  to.  how  could  he  speak  as 
follows  on  the  subject  of  the  Senate's  powers: 
•Besides  their  legislative  powers,  they  possess 
Uiree  others,  viz:  trying  impeachments,  con- 
curring in  making  treaties,  and  in  appointing 
officers"?"    Note    also    Wilson's    observation 
that  the  government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution "secured  all  the  Internal  advanUges 
of  a  republic,  at  the  same  time  that  it  main- 
tained the  external  dignity  and  force  of  a 
monarchy."**  Clearly,  Madison  and  Wilson 
found  It  easier  to  expel  war  and  foreign  af- 
fairs from   the  domain   of   executive   power 
than  to  keep  them  out.  Their  difficulty,  we 
may  suggest,  lay  in  the  fact  that  war  and 
foreign  affairs  are  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  most  reasonably  explained  as  being  ex- 
ecutive, or  akin  to  executive,  in  nattire:  and 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  most  reason- 
ably entrusted,  in  major  part  at  least,  to  the 
President. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Framers  generally  were  Inclined  to  view  the 
powers  of  war  and  foreign  affairs  as  executive. 
They  did  not.  by  and  large,  object  to  having 
the  President  possess  these  powers  but  only 
to  his  possessing  them  without  limitation. 
They  were  anxious  that  he  not  be  enabled  to 
latinch  a  war.  although  they  did  want  him 
to  be  able  to  act  In  an  emergency:  and  they 
wished  to  prevent  him  from  making  treaties, 
especially  treaties  of  peace,  on  his  own 
authority. 

The  question  of  the  President's  powers 
arose  In  the  flrart  days  of  the  Constitutional 
OonvenUon.  One  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions 
stipulated  that  the  executive  under  the 
Constitution  woiUd  "possess  the  executive 
powers  of  Congress"  under  the  Confedera- 
tion (there  being  no  executive  branch  under 
that  government).  Charles  Plnckney  said 
he  was  for  a  "vigorous  executive  but  was 
afraid  the  executive  powers  of  the  existing 
Congress   might  extend   to   peace  and  war. 


etc.."   and  John   Rutledge   plainly   objected 
that  "he  was   not  for  giving  him   [the  ex- 
ecutive] the  power  of  war  and  peace."*  By 
the  power  of  war  and  peace,  as  the  context 
makes  clear,  was  meant  that  of  "launching" 
war  and  "concluding"  peace.  The  same  mean- 
ing was  usually  conveyed  in  the  Convention 
debates  by  the  expression  "make"  war  and 
peace,  used  In   the  sense  of  making  a  law 
or  making  a  treaty.*  The  point  needs  some 
emphasis  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  the  term 
"make"  war  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion  is  sometimes   misunderstood   to   mean 
"wage"  war.  In  order  to  meet  these  objec- 
tions,   the   delegates   amended    the    resolu- 
tion to  provide  that  the  power  of  the  yet- 
to-be-organlzed  executive  would  be  "to  carry 
Into  effect  the  national  laws"  and  "to  ap- 
point to  offices  In  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for."  "   But   the   delegates   could   not 
have  seriously  meant  so  to  limit  the  powers 
that  could  be  given  the  President.  CerUinly 
the  resolution  was  never   Invoked  for  that 
purpose,  despite  occasions  on  which  it  might 
have  been,  and  it  quietly  passed  from  view 
after  being  referred  with  other  matters  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail  in  late  July.  'Wblle 
It  was  still  m  existence  and  before  any  of 
the    President's    powers    had    yet    been    de- 
cided upon.  Oouverneur  Morris  casually  re- 
marked, as  though  it  were  self-evident,  that 
the  President  would  be   "In  possession  of  the 
sword."  ^-• 

The  question  of  the  Presidents  war  power 
came  up  again  in  the  Convention,  Indirectly, 
in  the  August  debate  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress' control  over  war  should  be  expressed 
as  empowering  It  to  "make"  war  or  "de- 
clare" war."  What  the  delegates  wanted  was 
to  give  the  legislature  the  power  to  bring  on 
or  establish  war  ( they  also  debated  as  to  who 
should  be  given  the  power  to  ""make'  peace) . 
but  some  of  them  saw  Important  nuances  of 
meaning  between  "make'  and  "declare." 
Madison  and  Elbrldge  Gerry,  for  example, 
feared  that  power  in  the  legislative  branch 
to  "make"  war  might  leave  none  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  "to  repel  sudden  attacks." 
whereas  a  power  to  "declare"  war  would  leave 
the  President  able  to  act  In  an  emergency. 
Roger  Sherman,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
the  President  could  still  repel  attacks  under 
a  Congressional  power  to  "make"  war,  and 
he  feared  that  a  legislative  power  to  "de- 
clare "  war  would  Imply  an  executive  one 
to  "commence"  war.  Whatever  effect  the 
decision  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  "de- 
clare" rather  than  "make  "  war  has  had,  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
thought  it  would  draw  less  of  the  war  power 
from  the  executive  reservoir." 

The  broad  war  and  foreign  relations  pow- 
ers of  the  President  were  also  recognized  in 
the  legislation  enacted  by  the  First  Con- 
gress, which,  containing  many  of  the  Fram- 
ers. has  been  called  a  continuing  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  act  estoblishing  the 
Treasury  Department,  concerning  whose 
business  the  President  was  given  no  author- 
ity by  the  Constitution,  delegated  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  to  him:  but  the  acts  estab- 
lishing the  Foreign  Affairs  and  War  Depart- 
ments steted.  in  IdenUcal  language  that  the 
Secretary  would  "perform  and  execute  such 
duties  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  en- 
joyed on  or  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent." »  Incidentally,  when  the  same  Con- 
gress changed  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Department  to  that  of  the  Department 
of  State,  in  order  that  It  might  assume  cer- 
tain domestic  responsibilities,  it  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  specify  the  added  duties  of  the 
Secretary. 

Even  Jefferson,  who  professed  no  love  for  a 
very  energetic  government,  shared  the  broad 
view  of  the  executive  power.  In  fact,  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject  sound  Hamlltonlan.  In 
September,  1789.  he  wrote  Madison  as  fol- 
lows: "We  have  already  given  In  example,  one 
effectual  check  to  the  dog  of  war.  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  declaring  war  from  the 
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executive  to  the  legislative,  from  those  who 
are  to  spend,  to  those  who  are  to  pay."  "  In 
an  opinion  he  prepared  In  his  capacity  as 
Secretary  of  State  he  declared:  "The  trans- 
action of  business  with  foreign  nations  is  ex- 
ecutive altogether.  It  belongs,  then,  to  the 
head  of  that  Department  [that  Is,  branch), 
except  as  to  such  portions  of  It  as  are  espe- 
cially submitted  to  the  Senate.  Exceptions 
are  to  be  coTMf  rued  strictly."  ^  In  writing  the 
American  ambassador  to  France  In  1793.  he 
commenced  that  "the  executive  [Is]  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  military  force  of  the 
Union,  and  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  with 
foreign  nations."'"  Finally,  if  further  proof 
is  needed.  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson,  also 
in  1793.  Informed  Citizen  Genfet  that  the 
President,  "being  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication between  this  country  and  foreign 
nations,  it  is  from  him  alone  that  foreign 
nations  or  their  agents  are  to  learn  what  Is 
or  has  been  the  will  of  the  nation."  >» 

We  may  summarize  as  follows:  The  Con- 
stitution gives  the  President  broad  pwwer  In 
the  realm  of  war  and  foreign  relations;  and 
this  power  appears  to  be  conveyed  not  only 
through  specific  grants  in  Article  II  but  also 
and  more  fully  through  a  general  grant  of 
power  contained  In  the  vesting  clause  of  the 
Article.  If  this  last  Is  true,  and,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  evidence  is  not  undisputed, 
then  Congress'  power  to  declare  war  and  the 
Senate's  power  to  ratify  treaties  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  grant.  As  exceptions,  they 
are  to  be  strictly  construed:  what  was  not  ex- 
pressly taken  from  the  President  remains 
with  him. 

In  our  concern  with  the  executive  powers 
of  the  President,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
legislative  powers  of  Congress.  The  legislative 
branch  possesses  formidable  powers  of  Its 
own — not  Just  slices  from  the  executive 
stock — which  give  It  extensive  direction  over 
the  conduct  of  war  and  foreign  affairs  oy 
the  President.  The  most  significant  powers 
^  dealing  directly  with  these  subjects  author- 

3  Ize  Congress  "to  provide  for  the  common  de- 

X  fense."  "raise  and  support  armies,"  and  "pro- 

vide and  maintain  a  navy."  •"  In  addition. 
Congress  has  received  from  the  Constitution 
powers  primarily  of  a  non-mlUtary  character 
which  have  an  Important  bearing  upon  mili- 
tary matters.  The  stipulation  that  all  money 
drawn  from  the  Treasxiry  be  under  appropri- 
ation acts  reinforces  the  powers  Just  cited, 
and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  furnishes  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tive direction  of  some  aspects  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  well  as  the  conduct  of  hostilities  at 
sea."  Finally,  the  so-called  sweeping  clatise 
of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  broad  au- 
thority to  carry  Into  execution  by  legislation 
the  President's  pwwers  over  military  and  for- 
eign affairs.*'  Thus,  despite  all  the  President's 
authority  in  military  and  foreign  affairs.  Con- 
gress, as  Story  has  said,  has  "a  controlling 
influence  over  the  executive  power,  since  it 
holds  at  its  command  all  the  resources  by 
which  a  chief  magistrate  could  make  himself 
formidable.  It  possesses  the  power  over  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  and  the  property  of  the 
people.  It  can  grant,  or  withhold  supplies;  It 
can  levy,  or  withdraw  taxes;  it  can  unnerve 
the  power  of  the  sword  by  striking  down  the 
arm  which  wields  It."" 

CONCLTTSION 

We  may  sununarlze  our  argument  as  fol- 
lows: The  Constitution  grants  the  President 
broad  war-making  powers.  This  Judgment 
Is  supported  by  express  pro'vlslons  of  the 
executive  article.  Including  the  Presidential 
oath.  It  appears  also  to  be  supported  by  the 
vesting  clause  of  the  article.  The  vesting 
clause,  we  have  argued,  conveys  general  ex- 
.ecutlve  power  to  the  President,  and  this 
power  Includes  not  only  that  of  executing 
the  laws  but  that  of  war  and  foreign  affairs 
as  a  whole.  This  general  power  Is  both  Illus- 
trated and  quallfled  In  the  enumeration  of 
powers  In  the  executive  article,  and  qualified 
by  the  delegation  of  certain  executive  func- 


tions to  Congress.  With  respect  to  the  war 
power.  Congress  was  given  authority  to  de- 
clare war  and,  through  the  Senate's  par- 
ticipation In  treaties,  to  conclude  peace. 

Our  Interpretation  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
ecutive power  Is  that  made  by  the  writers 
on  government  from  whom  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  was  derived.  Our  In- 
terpretation of  the  executive  power  vested 
by  the  Constitution  In  the  President  best 
comports  with  the  terms  of  the  document 
and  the  necessities  of  government.  There  la 
considerable  evidence  to  support  both  in- 
terpretations In  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  In  other  views 
expressed  and  actions  taken  by  members  of 
the  founding  generation,  althotigh  the  evi- 
dence Is  not  uncontroverted.  Some  persons 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment appear  to  have  been  uncertain  "with 
respect  to  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  the 
President's  executive  power;  some  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  executive  power  was  lim- 
ited basically  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
(With  the  supervisory  power  over  executive 
personnel  that  this  implied),  although  they 
also  tended  to  express  views  supporting  our 
broader  Interpretation  as  well;  and  some 
appear  to  have  believed  that  the  executive 
power  extended  to  all  of  the  war  power  ex- 
cept that  of  launching  war  and  making 
peace,  which  they  considered  to  be  legis- 
lative powers.  The  weight  of  the  evidence 
supports  the  position  we  have  argued. 

However  great,  the  F>resident's  war  power 
Is  limited.  If  he  employs  the  force  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  legislative  branch 
which,  as  Locke  tells  us,  "has  a  right  to 
direct  how  the  force  of  the  community  shall 
be  employed."  "  The  President  Is  In  posses- 
sion of  the  sword  but  It  Is  one  which  Con- 
gress has  selected  and  whose  condition  It 
ensures;  he  wields  the  weapon  but,  unless 
attacked,  when  and  against  whom  It  directs. 
And  yet  Congress,  as  Locke  also  tells  us,  is 
much  less  capable  of  directing  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  the  military  and  foreign 
domain  than  when  he  acts  in  his  ordinary 
executive  capacity.  Such  actions  "must  be 
left  In  great  part  to  the  prudence  of  those 
who  have  this  power  committed  to  them  to 
be  managed  by  the  best  of  their  skill  lor  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth."  "  Indeed, 
without  denying  Congress's  ultimate  Consti- 
tutional control  over  the  war  power,  are  there 
not  circumstances  when  the  President  might 
be  Justlfled  In  acting  outside  of  the  law? 
What  If  "a  strict  and  rigid  observation  of 
the  laws  may  do  harm,  as  not  to  pull  down 
an  Innocent  man's  house  to  stop  the  fire 
when  the  next  to  It  U  burning?"  ••  But  we 
need  not  borrow  from  Locke  for  our  author- 
ity: Does  not  the  Constitution,  contemplat- 
ing Its  own  preservation,  oblige  the  President 
to  preserve  and  protect  and  defend  it? 
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.^MXNDSfENT     NO.     687 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  prerogatives  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  and  war  is  not  a 
new  one.  It  goes  back  to  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution.  Its  more  modern  man- 
ifestations date  from  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram of  1941.  It  is.  I  believe,  regrettable 
that  it  has  taken  a  crisis  to  bring  the 
question  into  the  spotlight  and  demand 
action  upon  it.  But  the  failure  to  re- 
solve the  question  previously  has  done 
just  that. 

While  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution certainly  did  not  intend  to  vote 
for  a  major  war  of  indeterminate  dura- 
tion, the  language  of  that  resolution  is 
clear:  I  quote: 

(T)he  tJnlted  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all 
necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of 
Its  freedom. 

Three  conditions  are  imposed  under 
the  resolution:  First,  the  President  must 
decide  that  force  is  necessary,  second, 
the  force  must  be  used  in  a  SEATO  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state,  and  third,  the  state 
in  which  the  force  is  used  must  have  re- 
quested U.S.  assistance 

These  three  conditions  have  been  met 
in  Southeast  Asia — first  in  Vietnam, 
later  In  Cambodia.  Even  without  the  res- 
olution, the  President  has  maintained, 
with  I  believe  some  legal  basis,  that  he 
has  had  authority  to  undertake  the  ac- 
tions which  he  has  ordered.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  realities  of  the  miliUry  situa- 
tion led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  area 
of  Cambodia  entered  by  XJS.  troops  had 
for  some  time  been  a  theater  of  war,  a 
sanctuary  for  enemy  troops  operating  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  It  was  the  President's  pre- 
rogative as  Commander  in  Chief  to  go 
In.  One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  Senator  Chtthch, 
has  stated  that  neither  he  nor  Senator 
Cooper  have  based  sponsorship  of  their 
amendment  on  the  belief  that  the  Pre.si 


dent  acted  Illegally  or  exceeded  his  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution. 

Consequently,  it  is  policy — future  pol- 
icy concerning  Cambodia — with  which 
the  Senate  should  now  concern  itself. 
The  Senate,  regardless  of  the  dim  pros- 
pects for  agreement  with  the  House, 
should  express  itself  and  attempt  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  our  future 
policy  in  Cambodia.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  seeks  to  do  this.  It  might  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  redefine  the 
theater  of  the  war,  not  to  determine  how 
to  conduct  the  war  within  an  authorized 
theater.  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  join  an  expression  against 
the  use  of  U.S.  forcts  in  Cambodia  in 
support  of  Cambodian  troops  or  in  sup- 
port of  any  Cambodian  Government.  I 
know  a  majority  of  the  Senate  share  my 
fear  of  a  widening  land  war  in  Asia  in- 
volving U.S.  troops.  What  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  do  is  state  a  clear  caveat 
against  this  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  President's  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  is  consis- 
tent with  its  own  constitutional  preroga- 
tives, including  the  appropriation  of 
funds. 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  endanger 
further  a  single  U.S.  serviceman  who  is 
in  Southeast  Asia,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be 
a  party  to  anything  that  could  delay  the 
announced  disengagement  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wishes  to 
grant  broader  powers  in  Cambodia  to  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  with- 
out his  having  to  consult  with  Congress 
prior  to  entering  a  new  theater  of  war. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  seeks  to  guarantee  the  protection 
of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  by  modifying  the 
Cooper -Church  amendment  as  follows: 
Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  clause  shall  cot  preclude  the  President 
from  taking  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  or  to  faclUtate  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Or,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
seeks  to  modify  the  language  as  follows. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
language,  as  previously  submitted  by  the 
Senator,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  modifi- 
cation of  amendment  No.  667  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  line  7.  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  oomma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  President  from  taking 
only  such  action  as  Is  necessary.  In  the  exer- 
cise at  his  constitutional  powers  and  duties 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam  or 
to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  South  Vietnam;  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  consult  with  Congres- 
sional leaders  prior  to  Using  any  United 
States  forces  In  Cambodlallf.  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  he  determines  that  the  tise  of 
such  forces  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  or 
to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  South  Vietnam;" 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  be'ieve  this  language, 
which  has  a  commendable  purpose,  could 


be  subject  to  a  broad  interpretation,  an 
interpretation  that  would  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  widen  the  conflict  beyond  the 
theater  of  war  along  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese-Cambodian border.  It  is  also  subject 
to  interpretation  that  would  sanction  the 
use  of  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  in  support 
of  Cambodian  forces  anywhere  in  Cam- 
bodia, despite  the  stated  opposition  of  its 
sponsor.  Senator  Byrd,  to  such  policy  at 
this  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    687 

In  the  belief  that  the  Cooper-Church 
language  would  not  be  damaged  if  we 
spell  out  the  authority  we  presently  un- 
derstand the  President  to  have  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  if  we  redefine  the 
theater  of  operations,  I  propose  the  fol- 
lowing language.  I  do  so  mindful  of  the 
parliamentary  situation,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  unanimous  consent,  would  re- 
quire that  the  Byrd  amendment  be  voted 
upon  first.  Also,  I  offer  the  language  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  difficult  to  spell 
out  the  specifics  of  the  President's  pres- 
ent independent  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  The  language  is  as 
follows : 

Except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  clause  shall  not  prevent  the  President 
from  taking  action  along  the  Cambodian 
border  with  South  Vietnam  to  forestall 
enemy  attacks  from  that  area  Into  South 
Vietnam,  to  repel  such  attacks  once  they 
are  In  progress,  and  to  engage  enemy  forces 
fleeing  from  South  Vietnam  Into  that  area 
of  Cambodia,  If  the  President  as  commander- 
in-chief  concludes  that  such  action  is  es- 
sential to  the  protection  of  United  States 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  and  to  their  with- 
drawal from  that  country. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  debate,  we 
are  operating  in  a  gray  area  in  determin- 
ing senatorial  and  presidential  constitu- 
tional prerogatives.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Senate  define  its  position 
as  clearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  record,  may  I  say  that 
it  is  my  present  intention  to  submit  anew 
tomorrow  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  made  today  and  to  which 
there  has  been  objection. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    364 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
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Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  364, 
the  Uniform  Services  Retirement  Pay 
Equalization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   687 

Mr.  SPONG  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill— H.R.  15628 — to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spong  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   674 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  674  to  S.  3112,  to  re- 
quire an  investigation  and  study,  includ- 
ing research,  into  possible  uses  of  solid 


wastes  resulting  from  mining  and  proc- 
essing coal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, June  11,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  Vibbert,  First  Methodist 
Church.  Greensburg,  Ky.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  praise 
Thee  for  the  dawn  of  this  new  day 
which  has  come  from  the  breath  of  Thy 
divine  love.  In  the  midst  of  life's  feverish 
ways,  lead  our  steps  and  help  us  not  to 
falter  in  our  search  to  find  peace  and 
unity,  which  come  to  those  led  by  Thy 
merciful  hand. 

Through  our  waiting  hours  direct  us 
in  Thy  wisdom:  may  we  be  free  from 
spiritual  and  intellectual  neglect,  ever 
mindful  that  our  place  may  be  fulfilled 
only  with  stout  hearts  and  deep  convic- 
tions. Work  strong  in  us,  O  God,  and 
guide  us  in  all  our  labors;  and  should 
disappointment  come,  grant  that  it  min- 
ister to  our  greater  strength.  Help  us  to 
realize  that  what  we  do  will  always  be 
determined  by  what  we  are. 

Let  us  continue  the  day  in  Thee — 

"To  lean  our  arms  awhile 
Upon  the  window-sill  of  heaven. 
And  gaze  upon  the  Lord, 
Then,  with   vision  in  our  hearts. 
Turn  strong  to  meet  the  task." 

In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB,  OF 
CALIFORNIA,  AND  JAMES  B.  UTT, 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  mem- 
bership that  the  closing  date  for  eulogies 
to  the  late  Congressmen  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  and  James  B. 
Utt,  of  California,  has  been  set  for  Fri- 
day, June  19,  1970.  This  h&s  been  set  sis 
the  cutoff  date  for  all  insertions  that  will 
make  up  the  compendiums  of  eulogy  to 
these  two  Members  of  Congress  who,  but 
for  their  imtimely  passing,  would  now 
be  serving  in  the  91st  Congress. 


PLANS  FOR  FLAG  DAY 
CELEBRATION 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Flag  Day  Committee,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  your  commit- 
tee met  Monday  and  plans  are  going  for- 
ward for  the  ceremony  honoring  our  flag 
at  noon  next  Monday,  Jime  15. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee,  we  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  Naval  Air  Training 
Command  Flag  Pageant,  band,  and  choir, 
to  take  pan  in  the  program.  The  pxageant 
is  most  informative  and  inspirational 
and  we  feel  it  will  be  a  worthy  highlight 
to  the  ceremony.  Invitations  to  join  us,  as 
our  special  honored  guests,  have  been 
extended  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  join  with 
us  next  Monday  in  this  tribute  to  our 
national  emblem.  This  will  be  a  partic- 
ularly timely  expression  of  our  sdlegiance 
and  an  appropriate  show  of  our  national 
imity. 

APPOINTMENT    OF   CONFEREES   ON 
HJl.  12858,  DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS 
AWARDED  TO  TLINGIT  AND  HAIDA 
INDIANS,  ALASKA 
Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent  to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  12858)  to 
provide  for  the   disposition  of  certain 
funds  awarded  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  judgment  entered 
by    the    Court    of    Claims    against   the 
United  States,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hetirs  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Haley.  Edmondson,  Taylor,  Saylor,  and 
Berry. 


tion,  I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1173)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1071)  to  provide  funds  for  the  select 
committee  created  by  House  Resolution 
976,  and  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1071 

Resolved.  That  effective  J»ine  8,  1870,  the 
expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and  Inves- 
tigations authorized  by  H.  Res.  976.  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  incurred  by  the  select  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  current  aspects  of  the 
United  States  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,  Includmg  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  clerks,  experts,  con- 
sultants, technicians,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec  2.  Funds  authorleed  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration  under  existing   law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "960,000,"  and 
substitute  m  lieu  thereof  •■»30,000,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  SELECT 
COMMTTTEE  CREATED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  976 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 


THOSE  OF  US  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
a  bomb  exploded  at  police  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  At  least  four  persons 
were  reported  to  have  been  injured.  For- 
tunately, no  one  was  killed.  The  aimless, 
senseless  violence  rocking  and  shocking 
our  coimtry  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Those  who  say  they  are  opposed  to 
the  inequities  in  our  society  and  then 
seek  to  right  them  by  the  use  of  violence 
in  fact  wrong  every  one  of  us.  Hurling 
epithets  at  policemen  and  firemen  and 
degrading  them  by  calling  them  pigs  is 
part  of  the  dehumanizing  process  that 
gives  the  bombthrower  his  criminal  B- 
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cense  to  kill.  No  one  can  question  that 
wrongs  have  been  committed  upon  fel- 
low citizens  by  individual  policemen 
and  in  such  cases  those  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  law  must  be  held  accovmtable 
for  their  acts  even  where  they  wear  sui 
ofBcial  uniform.  Similarly  citizens  who 
bum.  snipe,  and  exhort  others  to  vio- 
lence on  the  campuses  or  in  the  streets 
must  be  held  accountable  and  punished. 

We  who  believe  in  the  democratic 
process,  who  believe  it  is  that  process 
which  permits  us  to  reform  our  society 
and  remove  the  many  inequities  that 
exist,  cannot — indeed  must  not — stand 
silently  by  while  the  militants  on  the 
left  and  the  right  seek  to  destroy  this 
country. 

Violence  in  this  country  no  matter 
how  described  and  in  support  of  what- 
ever goal  must  never  be  condoned.  Those 
of  us  in  the  middle  have  a  duty  to  speak 
out,  express  our  condemnation,  and  act 
accordiiigly. 

I 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  8,  I  was  in  Buffalo  on  oCQclal 
business.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcails  Nos.  154, 
155,  156,  and  157.  EarUer  I  missed  roU- 
call  No.  149.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  149. 


country  today  has  reached  the  critical 
stage. 

The  demand  for  better  housing  for  our 
middle-income  and  low-income  families 
is  now  at  the  highest  level  since  the 
period  immediately  after  World  War  n. 
Furthermore,  this  demand  promises  to 
grow  rapidly  over  the  next  few  years. 

Yet,  the  unhappy  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  even  meeting  our  cmTent  housing 
needs,  let  alone  making  any  progress  to- 
ward providing  for  our  future  require- 
ments. 

This  decline  in  housing  production 
has  seriously  hurt  the  well-being  of  our 
people  and  the  health  of  our  vital  home- 
building  industry.  Both  have  suffered  pri- 
marily because  of  one  reason — the  scar- 
city of  mortgage  credit. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  the  national 
interest  urgently  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion to  achieve  a  turnaround  in  home 
construction.  And  I  believe  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  surest  way  to  accom- 
plish this — to  get  housing  starts  moving 
up  again — is  by  generating  additional 
housing  credit  by  passing  immediately 
the  Emergency  Home  Fiiuince  Act. 


NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON  EMERGENCY 
HOME  FINANCE  ACT 

I  Mr.  WTDNALX,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  55  days 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  other  body 
enacted  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act — S.  3685 — by  a  unanimous  vote  of  72 
to  0.  Forty-five  of  those  days  were  con- 
sumed first  In  attempting  to  induce  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cxirrency 
Committee  to  hold  a  meeting  to  consider 
the  bill  and  then  in  bickering  over  the 
proposed  Inclusion  of  highly  controver- 
sial proposals  of  the  ranking  majority 
members. 

Ten  days  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
committee  resolved  its  differences  and 
filed  its  report.  Still  we  carmot  get  a 
rule  to  bring  this  badly  needed  emer- 
gency legislation  to  the  floor  for  a  mere 
3  hours  of  debate. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  unanimous  backing  of 
the  other  body,  the  prayers  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  and  the  hopes  of  thousands 
of  homeless  Americans. 

How  do  we  impress  on  the  majority 
leadership  of  this  body  the  great  need 
for  action? 


IMMEDIATE  ACTION  REQUIRED  FOR 
HOME  CONSTRUCTION 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
WiDNALL.  The  housing  situation  in  our 


FIVE  SUB-4-MINUTE  MILERS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  balmy  evening  of  June  5,  1970,  in  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.,  the  University  of  Oregon 
held  its  annual  "Twilight  Track  Meet." 
Eighty-four  hundred  people  came  to 
watch  the  meet  held  in  perfect  weather 
conditions  at  Eugene,  a  city  called  by 
many  the  "track  capital  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet  was 
the  mile  run.  Eight  runners  started  this 
race  and.  almost  unbelievable  as  it  may 
seem,  five  of  them  ran  the  full  mile  in 
less  than  4  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
five  young  men,  four  of  them  present  or 
former  students  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  who  accomplished  this  ex- 
traordinary feat,  and  also  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon's  extraordinary  coach. 
Bill  Bowerman,  who  has  coached  more 
sub-4-minute  milers  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world.  A  total  of  10  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  nmners  have  now  run 
sub-4-minute  miles. 

I  list  the  men  in  the  order  of  their 
finish: 


Runner 


TiiiM    Hometown 


Roieoe  Divine 3:56.3    Vincoiiver,  Wtsh. 

Steve  Prefontline 3:57.4    Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 

Dive  Will)orn_ 3:5«J    Albany.  Orei. 

Norm  Trerise 3:59.1    Vencouver,  British 

Columbi*. 
Steve  Savage 3 :59.2    Florence.  Oreg. 

I  take  special  personal  pleasure  in  em- 
phasizing that  two  of  these  athletes 
come  from  cities — Coos  Bay  and  Flor- 
ence— in  Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional 
District. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 
PASSAGE   IS   URGENT 

(Mr.   BLACKBURN   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
widely  circulated  hoiising  industry  news- 
letter starts  off  this  week's  issue  with 
this  tale. 

In  a  Scandinavian  folktale,  a  farm  maid 
carries  a  large,  full  basket  of  eggs  atop  her 
head,  toward  market.  She  envisions  selling 
them  all,  and  investing  and  reinvesting  the 
proceeds  in  an  ever  more  glorious  future. 
As  she  dreams,  she  trips. 

The  editor  then  draws  the  parallel  be- 
tween our  great  hopes  for  housing  and 
the  sorry  results.  He  does  not  overlook 
the  fact,  nor  will  our  constituents,  that 
prompt  passage  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  would  be  helpful  and  notes 
that  we  managed  to  vote  $290  million 
for  the  SST  last  week- 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  leadership  of  this 
body  so  lacking  in  perspective,  that  it 
cannot  differentiate  between  legislation 
which  will  have  an  immediate  beneficial 
effect  on  our  citizens  and  that  which  will 
not.  Is  another  week  to  be  lost  while  we 
consider  postal  reform?  It  is  admittedly 
important,  admittedly  urgent — but  not 
so  important  or  urgent  that  we  cannot 
set  it  back  a  few  hours  to  consider  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 
WILL  BE  STEP  IN  RIGHT  DIREC- 
TION 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  prompt  consideration  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
other  body  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

This  bill  iH.R.  17495)  which  is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  Is  an  emer- 
gency response  to  a  national  situation 
that  is  distressing  to  the  housing  indus- 
try and  the  American  public  Many 
thousands  of  our  families  want  and  need 
to  purchase  their  own  homes,  or  rent 
better  housing,  but  are  prevented  from 
so  doing  because  of  inflated  costs  and 
high  interest  rates. 

We  can  do  something  about  these 
high  interest  rates  and  the  slowdown 
In  home  construction  by  passing  this  leg- 
islation now  before  us.  While  the  bill  Is 
no  panacea  to  the  many  ills  of  our  home- 
building  industry,  it  Is  clearly  a  step  in 
the  right  directon. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  giv- 
ing their  strong  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING  BILL 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listened 
to  the  presentations  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  this  morning  I  would  have  been 
led  to  assume  that  they  were  trying  to 
make  it  appear  as  If  they  did  not  have 
bipartisan  support  for  the  emergency 
housing  bill  which  was  before  our  com- 
mittee or  that  they  solely  entertained 
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concern  for  the  housing  industry.  I  am 
sure  they  did  not  mean  to  give  that  im- 
pression, and  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
agree  that  without  the  help  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Democrats  on 
that  committee  that  bill  would  not  have 
come  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  bill  Is  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  Implications 
now  are  that  there  is  no  concern  In  the 
Rules  Committee  or  that  the  leadership 
of  this  House  is  holding  this  particular 
legislation  back.  I  beUeve  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  would  certainly 
give  a  different  aspect  to  that  situation 
than  the  one  which  has  been  drawn  here 
this  morning. 

There  are  a  number  of  emergencies 
in  this  land,  of  which  the  housing  in- 
dustry emergency  Is  one.  I  am  sure  the 
Rules  Committee  Is  attempting  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  emergencies  brought 
before  It  as  quickly,  effectively  and  e£Q- 
clently  as  it  can.  I  would  presume  they 
will  bring  prompt  and  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  housing  industry  legslatlon, 
and  they  have  so  assured  me. 

The  chairman  of  the  housing  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Barrett)  Is  giving  his  full 
efforts  toward  seeing  that  this  House 
gets  an  early  opportimity  to  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

I  hope  the  comments  we  heard  this 
morning  mean  that  we  will  have  full 
support  for  that  legislation  on  the  op- 
position's side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe 
we  can  be  assured  we  will  have  support 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
5       this  bill  will  become  law  promptly. 


gramlng  these  bills.  We  will  get  to  it  just 
as  soon  as  we  can. 


SCHEDULING  OF  BILLS  BEFORE  THE 
(X)MMITTEE  ON   RULES 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  came 
down  from  a  committee  meeting.  I  did 
not  hear  the  speeches  that  were  made 
down  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I  did 
hear  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna),  and  I  assume  from  that  that 
some  charge  has  been  made  here  against 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  holding  up 
the  housing  bill.  I  just  want  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  that  that  there  has  been  no 
effort  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  to  withhold  action 
on  the  housing  bill.  The  committee  has 
been  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  various 
members  in  getting  matters  before  this 
House  that  have  some  emergency  nature. 
I  might  say  that  I  am  just  as  much  In- 
terested in  getting  the  housing  bill  out 
as  anyone  in  this  Chamber  is.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  two  or 
three  occasions  about  bringing  this  bill 
up.  He  told  me  that  he  had  to  be  out  of 
town  part  of  this  week  and  that  he  would 
be  back  Monday.  We  cannot  consider 
everything  at  one  time.  This  committee 
was  In  session  all  day  yesterday  and  it 
will  be  In  session  all  day  today  on  the 
postal  reform  bill.  We  caiuiot  comply 
with  the  requests  or  the  desires  of  every 
Individual  Member  of  the  House  in  pro- 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  Member  in  this  House,  or  a 
citizen  in  any  of  our  districts  who 
would  not  agree  that  we  need  to  control 
inflation.  But  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
people  who  are  having  to  tighten  their 
belts  as  we  fight  against  it.  One  of  the 
problems  is  that  inflation  hurts  every- 
one but  the  fight  against  it  has  a  much 
more  severe  Impact  on  selected  people. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  recognize  that  the 
housing  market  is  hardest  hit  in  times 
like  these  but  it  Is  certainly  reveaUng  to 
note  the  callousness  of  the  majority  to- 
ward legislation  designed  to  relieve  some 
of  these  selective  problems. 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  is 
a  uniquely  different  bill  which  would 
serve  to  relieve  the  problems  of  people 
who  need  housing  now;  the  problems  of 
unemployed  carpenters,  plumbers,  brick- 
layers, and  others;  and  do  all  this  with- 
out fanning  the  flres  of  Inflation. 

Unless  we  pass  this  bill  soon  it  will  be 
too  late  to  help  before  this  year's  build- 
ing season  is  over.  Delays  in  getting  this 
bill  to  the  floor  are  unconscionable. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMrrPEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Bariking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OF  1948 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4204)  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  to  Include  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  (Tlerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "%\"  and  insert 
"$2". 

Page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  "$1.60"  and  In- 
sert "$3". 

Page  4,  line  7.  strike  out  "•l.SO"  and  in- 
sert "$3". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  would 
give  the  Members  an  explanation  of  this. 
before  we  allow  it  to  go  by  unanimous 
consent,  particularly  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  amendments  are  germane  in  view 
of  the  House  rules  and  what  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  be. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  trying  to  answer 
the  gentleman,  in  taking  the  question 
of  germaneness,  they  are  germane.  As 
you  know,  they  apply  to  our  prisoners 
of  war.  This  will  cost  about  a  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  additional  for 
those  men  who  have  been  imprisoned  by 
the  enemy  during  wartime.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  it  applies  to.  The  fact  Is 
that  when  we  passed  the  bill  In  this 
body  we  had  just  taken  what  had  been 
carried  through  for  many,  many  long 
years.  The  Senate  thought,  due  to  addi- 
tional cost,  that  they  should  recognize 
this  a  bit  more,  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  it  has  not  been  changed  by 
any  amendments.  We  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority,  and  we  agreed 
this  compromi'^e  was  all  right. 

Mr.  HALT..  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thmk 
this  is  good  legislation  and  that  it  should 
be  passed  and  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11102. 
MEDICAL  FACIUTIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  ( H.R. 
11102)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the 
constinictlon  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  by  pro- 
viding separate  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  new  construction  and  for 
modernization  of  facilities,  authorizing 
Federal  guarantees  of  loans  for  such  con- 
struction and  modernization  and  Federal 
payment  of  part  of  the  interest  thereon, 
authorizing  grants  for  modernization  of 
emergency  rooms  of  general  hospitals, 
and  extending  and  making  other  im- 
provements in  the  program  authorized 
by  these  provisions,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  the 
same  questions  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Hald  addressed  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  bill.  Are 
the  amendments  germane  and  did  the 
conference  boost  the  cost? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield;  yes,  I  will  say  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  How- 
ever, we  expect  to  explain  these  matters 
as  we  consider  the  conference  report 
when  we  take  it  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  time  will  be  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to 
explain  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  9. 
1970.    pp.     18960-18967,    Concressionai. 
Record.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  Ijefore  the  House  today 
provides  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program, 
with  a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  program. 
The  conferees  met  on  niunerous  occa- 
sions, and  I  come  before  you  with  the 
program  which  we  imanimously  recom- 
mend for  your  approval. 

The  House  bill  would  have  authorized  a 
total  in  grants  of  S937  million  over  a  3- 
year  period:  the  Senate  bill  provided  a 
5 -year  program,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$3,305,000,000. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  3-year 
program  authorizing  a  total  of  $1  202 
million,  plus  whatever  amounts  are  re- 
quired for  interest  subsidies  over  that 
period. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  would  have 
established  a  program  of  guaranteed 
loans  for  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  facility  construction  and  modern- 
ization, with  an  interest  subsidy  payable 
only  in  the  case  of  guaranteed  loans  for 
private  nonprofit  facilities.  The  House 
bill  authorized  $900  million  in  guaran- 
teed loans  over  a  3-year  period,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  authorized  $2.5  billion  in 
guaranteed  loans  over  a  5-year  period, 
plus  an  additional  $750  million  in  appro- 
priations for  direct  loans  for  public 
facilities. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  3-year 
program  of  guaranteed  loans,  at  a  total 
of  $500  million  a  year,  which  will  cover 
both  guaranteed  loans  with  an  interest 
subsidy  for  private  nonprofit  groups,  smd 
a  program  of  direct  loans  from  a  revolv- 
ing fund  established  with  $30  million  in 
Initial  capital  for  public  facility  con- 
struction, with  the  loans  for  public  facil- 
ities being  sold  by  the  Secretary  subject 
to  an  interest  differential  payment  suffi- 
cient to  recover  the  full  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  to  obtain  capital  for  further 
pubUc  facility  loans. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
expressed  in  a  feature  of  the  Senate  bill 


providing  retroactive  application  of  the 
loan  guarantee  program  to  cover  projects 
on  which  construction  or  modernization 
was  begun  after  January  1,  1968.  The 
Senate  bUl  authorized  this  type  of  retro- 
activity without  restriction,  subject  to 
detennination  by  the  State  agencies; 
however,  the  conferees  learned  that  ap- 
proximately 1.150  projects  were  poten- 
tially eligible  for  this  retroactive  guar- 
antee, which  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  use  up  the  total  authorization  nation- 
wide for  several  years,  thereby  in  effect, 
severely  restricting  the  availabihty  of 
this  program  for  future  construction  or 
modernization  projects. 

The  conferees  therefore  agreed  to  a 
severely  limited  form  of  retroactivity, 
limited  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  two 
projects  in  any  one  State,  and  requiring 
that  the  State  agency  determine  that 
unless  refinancing  is  obtained  through 
this  new  program,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
complete  construction  or  modernization 
of  the  project,  or  its  continued  operation 
after  completion.  The  intent  Is  not  to 
provide  operating  fimds,  but  rather  to 
provide  for  those  situations  where  the 
schedule  of  repaj'ments  of  the  loan 
principal,  together  with  payments  of 
interest  annually  are  at  such  high  levels 
that  the  project  Is  no  longer  a  feasible 
one  unless  refinancing  is  obtained  under 
the  more  generous  terms  that  will  be 
available  through  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  fac- 
ing the  conferees  was  the  question  of  the 
method  by  which  grant  funds  would  be 
allotted  among  the  States.  This  problem 
was  debated  at  great  length  in  our  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Safety, 
was  extensively  considered  by  our  full 
committee  during  its  executive  session 
consideration  of  the  bill,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  floor  amendments  when  the  bill 
was  considered  in  the  House,  was  debated 
at  considerable  length  during  Senate 
committee  consideration,  and  was  the 
subject  of  floor  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  formula  set  out  in  the  report  be- 
fore the  House  today  is  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  the  bill  as  initially  passed 
by  the  House.  Grant  iunds  for  moderni- 
zation wiU  be  allotted  according  to  a  for- 
mula which  takes  into  account  popula- 
tion, per  capita  income,  and  need  for 
modernization.  This  formula  benefits  the 
more  tirban  States  relatively  more  than 
it  does  the  more  rural  States.  Loan  guar- 
antees are  to  be  allotted  sunong  the  States 
according  to  this  same  type  formula, 
thereby  benefiting  the  urban  States 
relatively  more  than  the  rural.  Grant 
funds  for  new  construction  are  to  be 
allotted  according  to  the  traditional  Hill- 
Burton  formula  which  is  based  upon 
population  and  the  square  of  a  State's 
allotment  percentage.  This  formula 
benefits  the  States  having  low  per  capita 
income  relatively  more  than  it  does 
States  having  a  higher  per  capita  income, 
which,  in  general,  are  the  more  urban 
States. 

In  order  to  obtain  agreement,  how- 
ever, the  House  conferees  agreed  to  add- 
ing to  the  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion, a  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  operation  of  the 


existing  construction  grant  formula, 
with  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the 
Congress  on  Monday,  May  15,  1972,  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  necessary  legislation  providing 
for  renewal  of  this  program. 

There  are  a  nimiber  oi  other  revisions 
contained  in  the  conference  report  which 
in  general  reflect  improvements  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funds  for  construction  of  out- 
patient facilities,  while  requiring  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  hospital 
care  for  patients  at  these  facihties  who 
require  hospitalization.  Where  these  fa- 
cihties are  located  in  a  rural  or  urban 
poverty  area,  the  Federal  share  of  con- 
struction costs  for  these  facilities  may 
be  as  much  as  90  percent  of  these  costs. 
In  addition,  a  priority  Is  given  for  con- 
struction of  projects  of  this  type. 

Another  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  which  we  agreed  to.  but  with 
some  modifications,  was  a  proposal  to 
prevent  administratively  imposed  budg- 
etary freezes,  reduction,  and  rollbacks 
from  applying  to  a  number  of  health 
programs.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
this  provision,  with  the  proviso  that  it  is 
to  be  limited  to  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  ending  before  July  1,  1973, 
and  applies  only  to  programs  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  mental 
retardation  legislation,  and  the  com- 
mimity  mental  health  centers  legisla- 
tion. ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  on  this 
legislation  was  somewhat  more  difficult 
than  most  conferences  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  number  of  meetings  to 
resolve  all  the  points  in  dispute.  We  feel 
that  we  have  brought  to  the  House  a  good 
bill,  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  be 
remiss  if  I  failed  to  take  this  opportimity 
prior  to  final  congressional  action  on 
H.R.  11102.  the  Medical  Facihties  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  to  pay  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeice  for  the  outstanding  job  they 
have  done  in  connection  with  this  meas- 
ure. H.R.  11102  is  almost  solely  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labors  of  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Legis- 
lation to  extend  and  liberalize  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  was  inti'oduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Rogers',  and 
others,  on  February  18.  1969.  Proposed 
hf^ringa  were  delayed  several  times  on 
request  of  the  administration.  When  the 
administration  finally  did  appear  to 
present  its  views  late  in  March  it  was 
able  to  offer  only  a  few  exceedingly  broad 
and  general  suggestions  as  to  proposed 
changes  in  the  existing  law.  No  draft  bill 
or  specific  amendments  were  given  the 
committee.  In  executive  session,  the 
administration's  proposals  were  rejected 
in  toto  and  HJl.  11102,  a  clean  bill,  was 
reported  on  May  20  embodying  modiflca- 
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lions  in  the  hospital  construction  legisla- 
tion developed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  perfected  in  the  give  and  take 
of  the  committee's  deUberations.  It  pass- 
ed the  House  on  June  4.  1969,  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  351  to  0. 

President  Nixon  in  his  proposed  budget 
for  1971  submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  January,  recommended  the  termina- 
tion of  tlie  Hill-Burton  hoopital  con- 
struction progi-am.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  conferees  have  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  The  conference  report, 
as  did  the  House-passed  bill,  provides 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  Wisely,  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  this  program  has  been  highly  bene- 
ficial and  successful.  And  by  our  actions 
today,  we  will  be  serving  notice  on  the 
President  that  we  expect  it  to  be  con- 
tinued and  funded  at  a  level  to  assure  its 
continued  successful  operation. 

Mi-  congratulations  once  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers  ' ,  and  his  colleagues  on  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  a  job  w^ell  done. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill 
extending  the  authorities  and  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Hill-Burton  program  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  fall.  It  retained 
the  traditional  grant  programs  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  and  which  have 
been  building  hospitals  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  addition  there  were  new 
forms  of  assistance  for  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals in  the  form  of  guaranteed  loans 
with  interest  subsidies.  The  total  pack- 
age was  to  cost  just  under  $900  million 
for  the  3-year  period. 

Today  we  bring  to  you  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  hope  approval,  the  results 
of  a  long,  arduous  and  sharply  divided 
confereiice  with  the  other  body.  The  dif- 
ferences between  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  were  major.  The  money 
to  be  authorized  in  the  Senate  version 
was  roughly  three  times  that  of  our  bill. 
Allocation  formulas  would  have  been 
changed  and  site  acquisitions  Included 
had  the  Senate  version  prevailed. 

The  conference  report  embodies  sev- 
eral compromises  but  we  feel  that  the 
essential  elements  of  the  House  bill  have 
been  preserved.  The  authorizations  now 
come  to  $1,244  million  which  constitutes 
a  major  victory  for  our  approach.  The 
present  formula  for  allocating  funds  to 
the  States  was  retained  from  the  House 
blD  and  after  great  travail  is  also  re- 
tained In  the  conference-reported  meas- 
ure. Site  acquisition  is  not  included. 

Public  hospitals  were  not  included 
as  eligible  applicants  for  loan  guar- 
antees or  interest  subsidies  because 
of  the  municipal  and  Federal  fis- 
cal Implications.  Since  the  House 
bill  was  passed  the  Treasury  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  have  worked  with 
Senate  staff  and  eventually  foimd  a  way 
to  minimize  the  dangers.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  by  Senator  Dominick 
included  pubUc  hospitals  and  the  ma- 
chinery was  devised  to  make  it  workable. 
It  was  necessary  to  revise  these  provi- 


sions further  in  the  conference  but  when 
everyone  was  satisfied  that  loans  could 
be  made  to  pubUc  hospitals  without 
jeopardizing  bond  issues  the  arrange- 
ment was  agreed  to  and  is  included  in 
the  conference  report. 

A  requirement  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
all  money  appropriated  for  health  pro- 
grams of  all  sorts  be  spent  within  the 
year  was  considered  a  dangerous  incur- 
sion into  executive  prerogatives  by  yovu- 
conferees.  In  order  to  come  back  with 
a  bill  it  was  finally  agreed  to  retain  the 
requirement  for  three  programs  only. 
They  are  Hill-Burton,  mental  health,  and 
mental  retardation. 

Most  of  the  other  provisions  In  the 
conference  report  are  no  more  than 
modifications  of  things  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  and  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  which  have  not  been 
tampered  with. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  approve 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previoiis  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grovmd  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  378,  nays  0,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  161] 

•JTEAS— 378 


Abbltt 

Brown,  Mich. 

Culver 

Abemethy 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cunningham 

Adair 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Adams 

Bro>h111,Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Addabbo 

Buchanan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Albeit 

Burke,  Fla. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Alexander 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson, 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Bufllson.  Mo. 

Dellenbaclc 

Anderson,  HI. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Denney 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Burton,  Utah 

Dennis 

Andrews, 

Bush 

Derwlnfikl 

N.  Dak. 

Button 

Devine 

Annunzlo 

Byrne,  P». 

Dickinson 

Arends 

Bvmes,  Wis. 

Diggs 

Ashley 

Cabell 

DlngeU 

.\spinall 

Caffery 

IXmohue 

Baring 

Camp 

Dom 

Barrett 

Carey 

Downing 

Beall,  Md. 

Carter 

Dulskl 

Belcher 

Casey 

Duncan 

Bell,  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Dwyer 

Bennett 

Celler 

Eckhardt 

Berry 

Chamberlain 

Edmondson 

Belts 

Chappell 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BevUl 

Chlsholm 

Edwards,  CallX. 

Blester 

Clancy 

Edwards,  La. 

Bingham 

Clark 

Ellbeig 

Blackburn 

Clausen, 

Erlenbora 

Blanton 

DonH. 

Eshieman 

Blatnlk 

Clawson,  Del 

Evans,  Colo. 

Boggs 

Cleveland 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Belaud 

Cohelan 

Fallon 

BoUlne 

Collier 

Farbsteln 

Bow 

CoUlns 

Fascell 

Bra.'sco 

Cclmer 

Felghan 

Brlnkley 

Oonable 

Plndley 

Brock 

Gonte 

Flood 

Brooks 

Conyets 

Flowers 

Broomfleld 

Corbett 

Flynt 

Brotzman 

Oorman 

Foley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cisne 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Cotaling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Har.ulton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
tHunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calll. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kanh 

Kastenmeter 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Klxiczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 


Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenst«m 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

MoDade 

McDonald, 

Mich 
MdBwen 
McPaU 
McKneaUy 
Macdon&ld, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minsball 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
NU 
Obey 
O'Han 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
PodeU 
PoS 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
QiUe 
Qullien 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Held,  m. 
Relfel 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 51 


Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satter&eld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

8h  river 

Slkes 

Sisk 

SkubttB 

Slack 

Smith,  OallX. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spnngvr 

Staaord 

Staggen 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Artz. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlem&n 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonnar 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wriijht 
Wylle 
Wvman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zw&ch 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
A&h  brook 
Ayr's 
Blaergl 
Brademas 
Bray 
Clay 

Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dowdy 


Esch 

Fish 

Fisher 

Praser 

Oaydos 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

Ma'Ulard 

Mayne 

MeskUI 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Ottlnger 

Passman 

FaUnan 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price,  ni. 

Rartck 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Roblfion 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

Scbeuer 

Schwengel 
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Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stntton 
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Stuckey 
Wliitehurst 

Wyatt 


Wydler 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  FMsh. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  St«phens  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Dadd&rlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Elsch. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  wltb  Mr. 
Oowger. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Plsher  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stel- 
ger of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Crane. 

B4r.  Scheuer  with   Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Jowell. 

Mr.  Passman  with  M^^tlnger. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Oaydoe  with  Ayres. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1069  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  1069 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tar  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
17255)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  program  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  provisions  beginning  on  page  62, 
line  1  through  page  53,  line  4  of  said  com- 
mittee substitute  are  hereby  waived  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
House  wltb  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 


one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1069 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17255,  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
19^20.  The  resolution  also  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  commit- 
tee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  and  that  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  the 
provisions  beginning  on  page  52,  through 
line  4  on  page  53  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
the  specific  language  on  pages  52  and  53 
because  of  the  question  of  germaneness. 
The  purpose  of  HJl.  17255  Is  to  speed 
up,  expand,  and  intensify  the  war  against 
air  pollution. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  nationwide  air  qual- 
ity standards  and  the  States  will  be  left 
free  to  establish  stricter  standards,  if 
they  so  desire.  Thus,  the  war  against  air 
pollution  will  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  Nation  rather  than  only  in  particular 
geographical  areas. 

Within  60  days  after  promulgation  of 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards, 
the  Governor  of  a  State  may  file  a  letter 
of  intent  that  the  State  will,  within  180 
days  and  after  public  hearings,  adopt  a 
plan  for  the  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  such  standards,  and  the 
Secretary  may  extend  the  180-day  time 
period  for  good  cause  shown  but  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  180  days. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  report- 
ing this  legislation  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
graceful pollution  of  the  air,  especially 
in  industrial  urban  centers.  The  Calu- 
met region  of  Indiana  is  making  slow 
progress  on  air  pollution.  Steel  mills,  oil 
refineries,  and  other  air  polluters  will 
welcome  both  Federal  and  State  unity  to 
join  with  local  goverxmients  to  solve  this 
gigantic  air  pollution  menace  that  is 
endangering  the  health  of  millions  of 
helpless  citizens  over  the  Nation. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971  in  the  amount  of  $200 
million,  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  the  amount 
of  $250  milhon,  and  for  fiscal  year  1973 
in  the  amoimt  of  $325  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1069. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  maj'  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Madden)  has  ably  stated 
House  Resolution  1069  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  under  an  open 
rule.  2  hours  of  debate,  the  committee 
substitute  is  made  in  order  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  points  of  order  are  waived  against 
that  part  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  includes  all  of  page  52  and  the 
first  4  lines  of  page  53  of  the  bill.  This 
language,  which  amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  Is  nongermane. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  speed  up. 
expand,  and  intensify  the  war  eigainst 


air  jJoUution  in  the  United  States.  A 
thorough  review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
presently  administered  indicates  an  in- 
tensification is  necessary. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish nationwide  air  quality  standards 
with  the  States  left  free  to  establish  even 
stricter  standards  in  their  own  bound- 
aries. No  standards  may  be  less  vigorous 
than  Federal  standards.  For  the  five  pol- 
lutants which  the  Secretary  already  has 
established  criteria — sulfur  oxides,  par- 
ticulate matter,  carbon  monoxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, and  photochemical  oxi- 
dants— national  standards  would  be  is- 
sued within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  With  respect  to  other  pollut- 
ants, standards  would  be  proposed 
within  30  days  after  the  criteria  has  been 
established. 

Each  State  must  file  a  letter  of  intent, 
that  the  State  will  within  180  days  adopt 
a  plan  to  implement  and  enforce  the 
standards.  If  a  State  fails  to  file  a  letter 
or  implement  the  plan  in  180  days,  the 
Secretary  himself  may  institute  an  ac- 
ceptable plan.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  test  or  require  to  be  tested 
in  a  manner  he  deems  appropriate  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  engine  as  it  comes 
off  the  assembly  line  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  vehicle  or  engine  con- 
forms with  national  standards,  already 
adopted.  Further,  he  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish limitations  on  ingredients  of  fuels 
in  motor  vehicles  when  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary. The  Secretary  is  given  similar  au- 
thority for  air  pollutants  in  aircraft  and 
aircraft  engines.  Under  present  law,  the 
Secretary  does  not  have  such  authority. 
The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  approximately  $200 
million;  1972,  $250  million;  1973.  $325 
million.  Of  these  amounts,  $75  million  for 
1971,  $100  million  for  1972.  and  $125  mil- 
lion for  1973  are  earmarked  for  research 
relating  to  controlling  pollution  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  fuels  in  ve- 
hicle and  aircraft  engines. 

There  are  no  agency  reports 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  introduced  a 
package  of  seven  bills  on  air  and  water 
pollution  control,  a  description  of  which 
I  outline  here. 

H.R.  16024  amends  the  Land  and  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  property 
to  any  State,  coimty,  municipality,  or 
other  political  subdivision  to  be  used  as 
a  public  park  or  recreation  area.  More- 
over, euid  moneys  realized  from  these 
sales  in  excess  of  $54,700,000  a  year  will 
be  placed  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  which,  in  turn,  will  be  used 
to  provide  additional  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

This  bill,  when  enacted,  could  transfer 
vast  amounts  of  land  from  restricted 
Federal  reservations  to  much-needed 
recreational  and  park  land  available  to 
all  the  people. 

H.R.  16025  Js  concerned  with  the  bur- 
geoning poUutiDn  problem.  This  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  a  pollutant  might  reason- 
ably be  considered  as  a  resource  out  of 
place;  indeed,  the  bill  states  clearly  that 
pollution  of  air,  water,  and  land  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  greater  use  of  rec- 
lamation and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid   wastes   such   as   metals,   plastics, 
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ceramics  and  glass,  paper  products,  and 
the  like. 

Failure  to  reclaim  and  recycle  mate- 
rials not  only  causes  pollution  of  all 
kinds  but  also  contributes  to  the  wasteful 
depletion  of  primary  natural  resources — 
squandering  our  heritage,  so  to  speak. 
The  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  make  the  reclamation 
of  materials  economically  advantageous 
as  compared  with  using  up  primary  re- 
sources. The  problem  is  especially  serious 
in  regard  to  scrap  automobiles. 

Thus,  this  bill  has  two  purposes:  First, 
to  provide  for  investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys and  research  into  the  development 
of  methods  for  encouraging  greater  rec- 
lamation and  recycling  materials  from 
solid  wastes;  and,  second,  to  give  special 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  motor 
vehicle  hulks. 

Now,  who  is  going  to  do  these  things 
and  how  are  they  going  to  achieve  their 
goals?  This  program  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  newly  created  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  they  are  going  to  de- 
velop a  carrot  and  stick  method — that  is. 
they  will  study  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  various  types  of  incentives,  including 
financial  and  tax  relief,  along  with  reg- 
ulatory measures  to  accelerate  reclama- 
tion or  recycling  materials  not  presently 
competitive  with  primary  resources.  They 
will  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  legislative  proposals  or  ex- 
ecutive actions  which  will  insure  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  16026  zeroes  in  on  air  pollution. 
This  bill  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as 
to  extend  its  duration,  provide  for  na- 
tional standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
control  standards,  authorize  regulation 
of  fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provide  for 
improved  controls  over  motor  vehicle 
emissions,  and  to  establish  standards  ap- 
plicable to  dangerous  emissions  from  sta- 
tionary sources. 

Briefly,  this  bill  streamlines  the  imple- 
mentation required  to  secure  clean  and 
healthful  air.  It  facilitates  direct  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  shortens 
the  length  of  time  between  recognition 
of  a  source  of  air  pollution  and  its  abate- 
ment. Perhaps  most  significant,  it  estab- 
lishes stiff  penalties  of  $10,000  fine  per 
day  per  violation  rather  than  the  pre- 
viouly  established  fine  of  $1,000  maxi- 
mum fine  per  violation. 

H.R.  16027.  H.R.  16028.  and  H.R.  16029 
are  each  concerned  with  the  abatement 
of  water  pollution.  They  constitute  three 
separate  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  each  of 
which  deals  with  vital  areas. 

H.R.  16027  deals  primarily  with  grants 
of  money.  The  first  portion  of  this  bill 
updates  and  extends  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  support 
and  encourage  research  relating  to  the 
causes,  control,  and  prevention  of  water 
pollution.  Grants  may  also  be  made  for 
studies  that  will  enhance  or  protect  water 
quality,  demonstrate  advances  in  waste 
water  reuse  technology,  or  contribute  to 
knowledge  concerning  associated  prob- 
lems. More  specifically,  the  kinds  of  re- 
search this  bni  is  designed  to  support 
are: 

First,    practical    mesms    of    treating 
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municipal  sewage  so  £is  to  maintain  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  Nation's  waters 
at  a  quality  suitable  for  repeated  reuse; 

Second,  methods  and  techniques  of 
identifying  the  effects  of  pollutants  upon 
water  quality; 

Tliird,  methods  and  procedures  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  augmented 
streamflow  on  water  quality; 

Fourth,  analyses  of  bodies  of  water 
with  respect  to  water  quality,  waste  dis- 
posal practices,  water  uses  and  needs, 
and  water  quality  management; 

Fifth,  development  of  better  methods 
of  managing  storm  sewer  discharges; 

Sixth,  development  of  advanced  waste 
treatrrifent  and  waste  water  renovation; 
and 

Seventh,  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  managing  industrial 
waste  discharges. 

The  second  portion  of  this  bill  au- 
thorizes increased  moneys  to  the  States 
for  planning  programs  to  prevent  and 
control  water  pollution.  The  argumenta- 
tion in  the  size  of  these  grants  available 
deserves  special  recognition.  The  original 
act  authorized  $3  million  for  each  of  the 
years  1957  to  1961.  The  amounts  author- 
ized for  1961  to  1967  were  $5  million,  and 
from  1967  to  1970  it  was  $10  million.  This 
bill  authorizes  $12.5  million  in  1971  $15 
million  in  1972;  $20  million  in  1973;  $25 
million  in  1974;  and  $30  million  in  1975. 
The  tremendously  augmented  moneys 
speak  eloquently  for  how  important  the 
State  role  is  in  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

H.R.  16028  is  especially  significant.  It 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  in  several  very  meaningful  ways  by 
amplifying  both  the  national  policy  and 
the  waters  subject  to  enforcement  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  national  policy  wUl  now  embrace 
not  only  the  concepts  of  water  pollution 
abatement  and  environmental  quality 
enhancement,  but  will  also  provide  for 
planning  futiire  water  quahty  manage- 
ment in  keeping  with  om-  Nation's  popu- 
lation growth,  industrial  expansion,  agri- 
cultural intensification,  energy  require- 
ments, recreation  and  conservation  uses, 
and  environmental  quality. 

This  bill  broadens  the  scope  of  waters 
under  protection  to  include  not  only  in- 
terstate and  navigable  waters  as  before, 
but  also  ground  waters. 

These  underground  water  resources 
are  an  important  portion  of  our  water 
supply  formerly  free  from  protection 
against  pollution.  This  bill  also  protects 
against  pollution  of  the  territorial  seas 
of  the  United  States.  The  high  seas  be- 
yond the  contiguous  zone  are  protected 
from  pollution  transported  from  or  orig- 
inating in  areas  over  which  the  United 
States  has  sovereignty. 

A  third  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  put 
sharper  teeth  into  enforcement  proce- 
dures. The  existing  Water  Quality  Act 
does  not  specify  penalties  for  violation  of 
water  quality  standards,  leaving  the  ap- 
propriate abatement  procedures  to  the 
discretion  of  the  courts.  This  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  court  may  enforce  its  judg- 
ment by  issuing  an  Injunction  against  ac- 
tivities which  cause  violation  of  the 
standards  or  by  levying  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  day  for  each  violatiwi. 


The  third  water  pollution  control  bill, 
H.R.  16029,  is  designed  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  The  bill,  when 
enacted,  will  make  $4  billion  of  Federal 
moneys  available  to  States  and  munici- 
palities over  the  next  4  fiscal  yeiu-s.  Fur- 
ther, It  requires  that  by  January  1973,  the 
Congress  shall  receive  from  the  President 
a  report  on  the  financial  requirements 
for  construction  of  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1979, 
thus  assuring  program  continuity 
throughout  the  next  decade. 

This  bill  also  adds  fiexlbility  to  the 
ways  that  these  moneys  can  be  made 
available  by  permitting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  incur  obligations  In  the  form 
of  grant  agreements  as  well  as  by  direct 
granting. 

H.R.  16030  establishes  an  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure  that 
the  inability  to  borrow  necessary  funds 
at  reasonable  rates  does  not  prevent  any 
State  or  municipality  from  constructing 
waste  treatment  works  authorized  and 
financed  with  the  aid  of  grants  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  just 
desciibed.  This  Authority  will  be  a  fed- 
erally insured  agency  and  occupy  a  stat- 
utory position  parallel  to  that  of  the 
well-known  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

The  impact  of  this  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  is  hard  to  overesti- 
mate because  many  municipalities,  espe- 
cially those  with  limited  tax  bases,  are 
unable  to  supply  their  share  of  the 
money  needed  to  construct  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  Bond  issues  in  these  days 
of  high  interest  rates  have  met  Increas- 
ingly with  failure.  These  forces  have 
combined  to  frustrate  achievement  of 
the  national  goal  of  water  free  from  pol- 
lution. 

I  take  great  pride  in  presenting  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  administration  bills  to 
you.  Each  of  them  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  environment;  together  they 
are  a  dynamic,  effective  program  of  great 
value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  the  bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein). 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
*Mr.  Madden)  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
rule  on  H.R.  17255.  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  I  am  opposing  the 
rule  because  of  the  undue  haste  with 
whicsh  this  bill  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Less  than  24  hours' 
notice  has  been  given  and  a  committee 
hearing  record  is  not  yet  available. 

I  am  opposing  the  rule  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  have  had  mere  than  a  few  hours 
to  consider  a  bill  as  complex  and  as  vital 
to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare  as  this 
one.  The  number  of  ineffective  pieces  of 
environmental  protection  legislation  at 
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the  State,  local,  and  Federal  level,  is 
legion.  Given  the  complexity  of  such 
legislattion,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  so  many  legislatures  have  failed  to 
keep  their  promises.  I  do  not  want  this 
House  to  fail.  I  believe  that  a  mere  24 
hours'  notice  of  such  an  important  meas- 
ure is  totally  Inadequate.  I  urge  the  House 
to  delay  consideration  of  this  bill  until 
the  Members  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
it  the  careful  thought  and  scrutiny  it 
demands. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women, 
and  also  many  older  people  as  well,  in- 
tended to  come  to  Washington  at  their 
own  expense,  many  from  great  distance, 
to  work  within  the  system  to  let  the 
Congress  know  of  their  concern  that  the 
bllijht  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
should  be  ended.  The  focus  of  their  in- 
terest was  to  be  H.R.  17255  and  four 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  through  those  actions 
which  sometimes  happen  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, these  fine  people  will  not  have 
their  chance  to  speak  their  minds;  nor 
will  the  Members  of  the  House  have  the 
benefit  of  their  thoughts  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  the  many  complex 
problems  involved  in  this  legislation. 

The  issues  raised  by  these  four  amend- 
ments, whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  them,  are  fundamental  and  have 
far-reaching  Implications  for  the  Na- 
tion's environment  and  its  transporta- 
tion system.  The  amendments  deserve 
careful  scrutiny  and  enlightened  and  in- 
formed debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  air  pollution  legislation 
so  riddled  with  loopholes  and  delays  as  to 
be  unworkable.  Two  and  one-half  years 
ago  the  House  unanimously  passed  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  Since  that  time 
not  one  smokestack  has  been  cleaned 
up:  and  up  to  80  percent  of  auto  emis- 
sion control  devices  fail  to  function 
properly  after  11,000  miles  of  perform- 
ance. As  a  result  of  inadequate  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  the  pollution  of 
our  air  has  increased.  This  bill,  as  re- 
ported from  committee,  makes  many 
small  improvements  to  the  present  legis- 
lation. But  none  of  these  improvements 
is  enough  to  curb  the  rising  levels  of  en- 
vironmental poison.  I  had  hoped  to 
strengthen  at  least  one  part  of  this  bill, 
and  help  solve  at  least  one-half  the 
problem,  the  half,  or  rather  60  percent 
contributed  by  the  automobiles.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  still  too  weak  provisions  for 
stationary  sources,  the  factories  and 
powerplants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
against  air  pollution  control  legislation. 
But  we  have  already  broken  too  many 
promises  to  the  American  people.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  rule  so  that 
after  due  consideration,  we  may  at  least 
present  the  American  people  with  half 
a  solution. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  adopt 
as  minimum  national  standards  for  auto 
emissions  the  standards  already  adopted 
and  approved  by  California  for  1971, 
1972,  and  1974  model  cars. 

A  second  would  authorize  voluntary 
testing  of  devices  driven  over  4,000  miles, 
with    the    Federal    Oovemment    em- 


powered to  require  the  auto  industry  to 
correct  patterns  of  defects  uncovered. 

A  third  would  substitute  the  far  su- 
perior fuel  additive  regulation  provi- 
sions recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  almost  totally  imworkable 
provision  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  final  amendment  would  establish 
auto  emission  standards  beginning  in 
1975,  based  on  the  cleanest  feasible  pro- 
pulsion system,  rather  than  on  what  the 
internal  combustion  engine  can  achieve. 

Should  the  House  nevertheless  vote  to 
consider  the  bill  today,  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  make 
the  sustained  effort  to  consider  these 
amendments  and  will  then  join  with  me 
in  supporting  their  adoption  tn  the  floor. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  open  rule  and  the  gentleman 
can  offer  any  amendment  he  desires  dur- 
ing debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  appreciate  that 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  my  last  state- 
ment. However,  there  was  no  notice  given 
on  this  legislation;  it  was  not  programed. 
In  addition,  I  am  voting  against  the  rule 
because  I  feel  this  bill  should  be  put  over 
in  order  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  might 
know  what  legislation  is  coming  up. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  As  I  understand  it,  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  the  postal  reform  bill  today  on  the 
floor.  But  yesterday  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was 
holding  hearings  from  10:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  and  we  were  unable  to  get  the  bill 
repxjrted  out.  We  are  still  holding  hear- 
ings upstairs  on  the  postal  reform  bill 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  long  Rules 
Committee  hearing  on  postal  reform  this 
bill  would  not  have  been  up  for  consider- 
ation today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
gentlemsji  from  New  York  is  exactly 
right  on  this  question. 

The  degradation  and  contamination 
of  our  environment  and  the  consequent 
effects  upon  the  health  of  our  citizens  is 
a  paramount  issue.  Par-reaching  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

In  1967.  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed 
unanimously,  I  believe;  it  has  not  suf- 
ficiently reached  the  problems  to  which 
it  was  addressed.  The  reason  that  it  has 
not  been  more  effective  is  probably  be- 
cause it  was  too  noncontroversial.  It 
satisfied  too  many  Interests  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public. 

Strong  l^rislatlon  is  necessary.  The 
Secretary  should  be  empowered  to  set 
national  emission  standards  for  all  sta- 
tionary sources  and  not  just  for  new 
sources.  HJR.  17255  applies  only  to  new 
sources  which  endanger  the  public  health 
and  welfare — a  far  too  restrictive  test. 
The  test  should  be  whether  or  not  any 


source — old  or  new — contributes  to  the 
deterioration  of  environmental  quality. 
I  believe  the  Secretary  should  have  the 
power  to  issue  court  enforceable  cease 
and  desist  orders  against  polluters  as  my 
bill,  HR.  17113.  provides. 

Several  of  us  had  intended  to  offer 
strengthening  amendments,  which  would 
have  been  circulated  in  advance  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  so  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  them 
fully  and  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  them 
and  to  debate  them.  I  prefer  the  ap- 
proach of  my  bill.  H.R.  17113,  and  might 
want  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute. 

The  lateness  with  which  this  bill  was 
scheduled,  not  having  been  programed 
until  late  yesterday  afternoon  makes  that 
impossible. 

I  believe  the  procedure  under  which 
this  bill  is  now  being  brought  to  the  floor 
does  a  disservice  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  We  are  entitled,  it  seems  to  me.  at 
least  to  notice  the  previous  week  when 
the  leadership  intends  to  bring  up  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  If,  in  fact, 
the  leadership  found  there  were  no  other 
bills  to  schedule  today,  so  be  it.  It  is  more 
important  that  we  act  thoroughly,  with 
careful  scrutiny,  than  simply  program- 
ing a  bill  in  order  to  have  something  to 
do.  Members  should  have  sufficient  notice 
for  the  consideration  of  major  legisla- 
tion. 

Public  concern  about  air  pollution  is  so 
great  that  there  is  a  groimdswell  of  sup- 
port for  strong  legislation.  There  should 
be  enough  notice  for  the  public  to  let 
Congress  know  their  feelings. 

Beyond  that,  I  am  informed  that  the 
hearings  are  not  available. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  jield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  hearings.  They  have  been  on 
the  desk  for  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  RYAN.  The  hearings  were  not 
available  to  my  office  this  morning.  They 
may  be  here  now.  I  am  glad  they  are. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
can  well  understand  the  problems  that 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  leadership 
both  encountered  yesterday,  and  I  con- 
cede it  would  not  look  well  for  the  House 
on  a  Wednesday,  in  the  month  of  June, 
to  be  virtually  idle.  However,  both  as  a 
Callfomian  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  do  somewhat  resent  the 
idea  that  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  should  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  stopgap  activity,  a  backup  piece  of 
business  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— something  to  be  considering  on 
such  short  notice. 

For  that  reason,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  8  years  in  this  body,  I  intend  to  ob- 
serve the  absence  of  a  quorum  when  we 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yifld  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  be  among  the  first  to  recognize 
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the  Interest  which  the  three  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  in  opp>osition  to  this 
rule  have  had  over  the  years  on  this 
subject.  The  record  speaks  for  itself.  I 
am  sure  that  no  Member  is  more  consci- 
entious OT  devoted  to  clean  air  than  they. 
I  agree  with  them  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant subject,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant confronting  the  human  race. 

I  also  agree  that  in  all  Instances  as 
much  notice  as  possible  should  be  given 
to  the  House.  I  must  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact,  however,  that 
we  did  take  extraordinary  caution  in  an- 
noimcing  the  program  last  week.  Not 
only  did  the  whip  notice  contain  the 
usual  reservation  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later,  but  we 
did  specifically  point  out  that  there  had 
been  programed,  and  that  perhaps  It 
would  be  brought  up  on  Wednesday,  the 
postal  reform  bill,  but  that  in  case  a  rule 
was  not  granted,  we  would  announce 
another  program  for  Wednesday.  I  at 
first  considered  the  Emergency  Housing 
Amendmentf,  but  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  cotftmlttee  was  not 
ready  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  on 
that  matter. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes)  stated  that  he  could 
be  ready  on  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  today,  but  it  was 
requested  by  a  number  of  Members — 
and  this  was  specifically  brought  to  my 
attention  before  we  had  made  any  ar- 
rangements to  change  the  program  or  to 
add  to  the  program — to  give  an  extra 
day  on  this  bill  because  there  was  a 
highly  controversial  item  in  it.  In  order 
to  accommodate  Members  who  wanted 
that  extra  time,  I  decided  to  heed  the 
petitions  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  gentleman  frc«n  Flor- 
ida to  program  the  clean  air  bill,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
advised  me  that  it  had  come  out  of  the 
committee  imanimously. 

That  Is  the  reason  the  bill  was  pro- 
gramed. It  was  one  bill  that  had  come 
out  unanimously  and  the  committee 
chairman  was  seeking  to  have  it  pro- 
gramed. Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong, 
that  is  what  happened,  and  after  I  prom- 
ised the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  would  program  the  bill,  and  we  did 
have  this  day  free.  I  did  it. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  even  though  they 
are  entitled  normally  to  more  notice 
than  this,  will  realize  we  did  give  special 
notice  that  the  program  might  have  to 
be  changed.  We  did  announce  when  we 
made  the  program  announcement  that 
any  bill  that  had  a  rule  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  substitution.  To  that  extent  I 
think  I  should  rise  in  defense  of  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  have  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
protesting  gentlemen  would  prefer  to 
meet  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  We  have 
not  had  a  Friday  or  Saturday  meeting 
for  quite  some  time.  Perhaps  they  would 
prefer  to  meet  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, that  would  be  immaterial  to  me. 
I  was  just  trying  to  keep  the  business  of 
the  House  moving. 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  any  Friday  or  Saturday  dur- 
ing the  entire  month  of  June  would  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Except  on  my  birthday. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  ) .  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  wtis  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  40,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  162] 
TEAS— 336 


Abbltt 

Cleveland 

Gonzalez 

Abemethy 

coiims 

Goodllng 

Adair 

Colmer 

Gray 

Adams 

Conable 

Green,  Greg. 

Addabbo 

Conte 

Green,  Pa. 

Albert 

Oorbett 

Grlflln 

Alexander 

Coughim 

Grtfflths 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Cramer 

Gross 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Crane 

Grover 

Andrews, 

Culver 

Gubser 

N  Dak. 

Cunningham 

Gude 

Annunzlo 

Daniel,  Va 

Hagan 

Arend£ 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Haley 

Ashley 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hall 

Asplnall 

Davis.  Wis. 

Halpem 

Baring 

de  la  Garza 

Hamilton 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Hammer- 

BeaU,  Md. 

Dellenback 

schmldt 

Belcher 

Detmey 

HanJey 

Bell,  CaUr. 

Dennis 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bennett 

DerwlnsU 

HarRha 

Berry 

Devlne 

Harvey 

Betts 

Dickinson 

Hastings 

BevUl 

Dlggs 

Hathaway 

Blester 

DingeU 

Hays 

Blackburn 

Donohue 

Hubert 

Blanton 

Dorfl 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Boggs 

Dulskl 

Henderson 

Boland 

Duncan 

Hicks 

Boiling 

Dw>er 

Hogan 

Bow 

Eckhardt 

Hollfleld 

Brlnkley 

Bdmondaon 

Horton 

Brock 

Edwards.  La. 

Hosmer 

Brooks 

Eilberg 

Howard 

Broomfield 

Erlenbom 

Hull 

Brotzman 

Kshleman 

Hunt 

Brown.  Mich. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hutchlnaon 

Brown.  Ohio 

E^vlns.  Tenn. 

Ichord 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Pascell 

Jarman 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Pelghan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Buchanan 

Plndley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fish 

Jonas 

Flood 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Plynt 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Burton,  Utah 

Foley 

Karth 

Bush 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Kastenmeler 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ford. 

I^azen 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

William  D. 

Kee 

Cabell 

Foreman 

Keith 

Caffery 

Fountain 

King 

Camp 

Prellnghuysen 

Kleppe 

Carter 

Frey 

Kluczynskl 

C«sey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Kuykendall 

Cederberg 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kyi 

Chamberlain 

F^iqua 

Kyros 

Chappell 

Oalinanakls 

Landgrebe 

Clancy 

Gallagher 

Landrum 

Clark 

Gettys 

Langen 

Clausen, 

Gibbons 

Latta 

Don  H. 

GUbert 

Lennon 

Clawson,  Del 

Ooldwater 

Uoyd 

Long.  La, 

O'Hara 

Slkes 

Long,  Md. 

O'Konskl 

Slsk 

Lujan 

Olsen 

Skubttz 

Lukens 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Slack 

McClory 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Smith,  Iowa 

McCloskey 

Patten 

Smith.  N.Y. 

McClure 

Pelly 

Snyder 

McCulloch 

Pepper 

Springer 

McDade 

Perkins 

Stafford 

McDonald, 

Pettis 

Staggers 

Mich. 

Phllbm 

Stanton 

McEwen 

Pickle 

Steed 

McFall 

Pike 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McKneally 

Plmle 

Stelger,  WU. 

Macdonald. 

Poage 

Stubblefleld 

Mass. 

PodeU 

Sullivan 

MacGregor 

Poff 

Taft 

Madden 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Talcott 

Mahon 

Price,  Tex. 

Taylor 

iUUllard 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mftnn 

Puclnski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Marsh 

Purcell 

Thompson,  Oa 

Martin 

Qule 

Thompson.  N.J 

MatUlas 

Qulllen 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Matsunaga 

RaUsback 

Ullman 

May 

RandaU 

Vigonto 

Meeds 

Rarlck 

Waggonner 

Michel 

Reld.  m. 

Waldle 

MUler,  Cam. 

Relfel 

Wampler 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Watklns 

Mills 

Rivers 

Watson 

Mlnlsh 

Roberts 

Watts 

Mink 

RoblBon 

Welcker 

MlnshaU 

Rodlno 

Whalen 

Mize 

Roe 

Whalley 

Mlzell 

Rogers.  Colo. 

While 

Mollohan 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Whltten 

Monagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Widnall 

Montgomery 

RostenkowEkl 

Wiggins 

Moorhead 

Roth 

WllllamE 

Morgan 

Ruppe 

WUson,  Bob 

Morse 

Ruth 

Winn 

Morton 

St  Germain 

Wold 

Mosher 

Sandman 

Wolff 

Moss 

Satterfleld 

Wright 

Murphy.  111. 

Schadeberg 

Wylie 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Scherle 

Wyman 

Myers 

Schneebell 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Scott 

Young 

Nelsen 

Sebellus 

Zablockl 

Nichols 

Shipley 

Zion 

Nlz 

Shrlver 

NAYS— 40 

Zwach 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Obey 

Calif. 

Farbsteln 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Brnsco 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Ryan 

Button 

HeUtoBkl 

Stokes 

Carey 

Symington 

Chlsholm 

Jacobs 

1^Jnney 

Clay 

Koch 

UdaU 

Cohelan 

Lowensteln 

Van  Deerlln 

Collier 

Melcher 

WUson. 

Conyers 

Mlkva 

Charles  H. 

Corman 

Nedzl 

Yatea 

NOT  VCl'lNO— 63 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Price,  ni. 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 

Prledel 

Rlegle 

Ayres 

Garmatz 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blaggl 

Gaydos 

Rcudebush 

Blatnlk 

Glaimo 

Saylor 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

flcheuer 

Bray 

Klrwan 

Sohwengel 

Celler 

Leggett 

Smith.  OaUf. 

Cowger 

McCarthy 

Stephens 

Daddano 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Dawson 

Mayne 

Stuckey 

Dent 

Mesklll 

Tleman 

Dowdy 

Ottlnger 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing 

Passman 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Patman 

WhltehuTBt 

Qch 

PoUock 

Wyntt 

FaUon 

PownU 

Wydler 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  followlns 
pairs: 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Price  of  minols  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Whlteburst. 
Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr  Elsch. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CallfamU. 
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Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roudebiish. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Schwengel 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Anderson  ot  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tier- 
nan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17255)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTET    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17255)  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
STAGGERS'  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SPRrNCER*  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mj-self  whatever  time  I  might  re- 
quire to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
say  there  seems  to  have  been  some  con- 
troversy over  the  rule.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  going  to  be  this  kind  of  con- 
troversy over  the  bill,  because  the  bill 
has  been  well  considered,  and  it  has 
been  given  ample  hearings.  Many 
amendments  were  offered.  Those 
amendments  were  either  adopted  or 
voted  down  in  the  committee.  The  hear- 
ings started  in  December  1969  and  pro- 
ceeded through  April  of  this  year  over 
a  period  of  almost  4  months. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
cc«itroversy  over  the  bill  Itself.  I  know 
some  amendments  will  be  offered.  We 
of  the  committee  would  be  very  happy 
for  them  to  be  offered  and  considered 
and  in  the  proper  way  either  voted  up 
or  voted  down 

Air  pollution  in  the  United  States  is 
the  result  of  pollution  from  numerous 
highly  diversified  sources.  They  range 
from  millions  of  automobiles  driven  on 
city  streets  on  interstate  highways  to 
a  relatively  limited  nimiber  of  facilities 


and  plants  wliich  are  large-scale  pollut- 
ers such  as  powerplants  burning  coal 
or  fuel  oil. 

In  fashioning  effective  strategies  in 
the  campaign  for  clean  air  in  the  United 
States,  the  different  pollutants  which 
affect  our  health  and  welfare  in  differ- 
ent ways  and  in  varying  degrees  of  sever- 
ity, and  the  different  sources  from  which 
they  emanate  must  be  controlled. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
we  have  had  ample  publicity  not  only  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  also 
on  TV  and  radio  and  through  other  me- 
dia showing  the  dangers  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  to  our  health.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  this  bill  is  before 
the  House  now,  the  fact  that  recognition 
has  been  given  to  these  dangers. 

The  original  act  was  enacted  in  1955. 
It  authorized  research,  and  then  in  1963, 
some  beginning  was  made  with  regula- 
tion. Actually  it  was  not  until  1967,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  bill  of  any  conse- 
quence passed  this  House.  So  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  only  3 
short  years. 

I  would  be  the  flist  to  admit  that  not 
enough  has  been  done  under  the  present 
law.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
come  here  with  a  new  bill  changing  the 
authority  of  the  agencies,  changing  the 
procedures  by  which  regulations  will  be 
adopted,  and  certainly  cutting  down  on 
the  time  during  which  these  things  will 
be  done. 

Effective  technologies  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  particular  pollutants  must  be 
developed.  Many  people  think  these  have 
already  been  developed  and  can  be  put 
into  effect,  but  this  is  not  true.  That  is 
the  reason  why  almost  half  the  money  in 
this  bill  Is  for  research  and  development. 
For  instance,  in  checking  on  automobile 
air  pollutants,  it  takes  an  average  of 
about  9  to  13  hours  to  conduct  checks  to 
see  whether  a  car  meets  the  required 
standards.  We  are  hopeful  that  under 
this  bill  there  will  be  developed  effective 
machinery  to  test  cars  within  a  very 
short  time  on  the  a&sembly  lines  or  at 
test  stations.  That  cannot  be  done  now. 
It  requires  entirely  new  test  methods. 

As  I  said,  really  the  first  regulatory 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1967.  We  have 
to  develop  the  technology  to  carry  out 
the  new  legislation  now  before  us. 

While  the  basic  strategies  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  against  air  pollution  must  be 
developed  in  a  unified  and  consistent  way 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  these 
strategies  will  have  to  be  effected  In  every 
community  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, prompt  and  effective  regional. 
State,  and  local  efforts  are  needed  to  win 
the  campaign  for  clean  air. 

If  we  left  it  all  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  would  have  about  everybody 
on  the  payroll  of  the  United  States.  We 
know  this  is  not  practical.  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  sets  the  standards, 
we  tell  the  States  what  they  must  do  and 
what  standards  they  must  meet.  These 
standards  must  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
communities  and  the  States,  and  we  ex- 
pect them  to  have  the  men  to  do  the 
actual  enforcing. 

While  a  start  has  been  made  in  con- 
trolling air  pollution  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967.  progress 


has  been  regrettably  slow.  This  has  been 
due  to  a  number  of  factors:  Rrst, 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  pro- 
cedures called  for  under  the  1967  act; 
second,  inadequate  funding  on  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels;  third,  scarcity  of 
skilled  personnel  to  enforce  control 
mesisures;  fourth,  inadequacy  of  avail- 
able test  and  control  technologies;  fifth, 
organizational  problems  on  the  Federal 
level  where  air  pollution  control  has  not 
been  accorded  a  suflQciently  high  priority, 
and  sixth,  last  but  not  least,  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Admixalstration  to  demonstrate 
suflBcient  aggressiveness  in  implementing 
present  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  picture  is  not 
entirely  bleak.  Citizens  and  officials  on 
the  grassroot  level  throughout  the 
United  States  have  become  seriously 
aroused  over  the  threat  of  air  pollution 
to  health  and  well-being  and  they  are 
anxious  to  have  stringent  controls  im- 
posed and  enforced  effectively  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  some 
industries  have  become  aware  of  the  need 
for  effective  pollution  control  measures. 
This  ground  swell  is  important  if  we  are 
to  secui-e  clean  air  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  important  that 
this  momentum  not  be  lost. 

Therefore,  it  is  urgent  that  Congress 
adopt  new  clean  air  legislation  which  will 
make  possible  the  more  expeditious  im- 
position of  specific  emission  standards 
both  for  mobile  and  stationary  sources 
and  the  effective  enforcement  of  such 
standards  by  both  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  tell  me  why  it  is  the  entire  Na- 
tion cannot  have  the  same  standards 
the  State  of  California  has  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  of  pollution  that 
comes  from  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine? California  had  different  stand- 
ards for  1971,  1972,  and  1974,  yet  under 
this  bill  the  same  standards  exist  up  un- 
til 1975.  The  California  standards  are 
much  more  stringent.  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman  telling  me  why  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  cannot  have  the  saxae 
standards  as  California. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  make 
my  statement  first,  because  this  is  a  part 
of  our  presentation.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman  when  I  get  through,  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  mind. 

The  imposition  of  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  and  declaring  each 
State  as  an  air  quality  control  region 
are  steps  aimed  toward  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives.  Effective  pollution 
control  requires  both  reduction  of  pres- 
ent pollution  and  prevention  of  new 
significsmt  pollution  problems. 

Therefore,  particular  attention  must 
be  given  to  new  stationary  sources  which 
are  known  to  be  either  particularly 
large-scale  polluters  or  where  the  pollut- 
ants are  extrahazardous.  The  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  grants  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  emission  standards 
for  any  such  sources  which  either  in  the 
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form  of  entire  new  facilities  or  in  the 
form  of  expanded  or  modified  facilities, 
or  because  of  expanded  or  modified  op- 
erations or  capacity  constitute  new 
sources  of  substantially  increased  pol- 
lution. 

Automotive  pollution  constitutes  In 
excess  of  60  percent  of  our  national  air 
pollution  problem  and  such  pollution  is 
particularly  dangerous  in  the  highly  ur- 
banized areas  of  our  country.  Therefore, 
Increased  attention  must  be  paid  to  that 
source  of  pollution  by  insisting  on  the 
kinds  of  motor  vehicles  and  fuels  which 
would  reduce  pollution  to  minimal  levels. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  will  not  limit 
their  choice  of  antipollution  devices  to 
those  developed  by  them  in-house,  and 
that  the  two  great  industries — automo- 
bile manufacturers  and  automotive  fuel 
producers — will  join  hands  to  develop 
the  most  effective  technologies.  The 
Government  Is  not  particularly  well 
equipped  to  design  cars  or  to  determine 
the  composition  of  fuels  appropriate 
toward  these  ends.  However,  Congress 
would  be  derelict  If  It  did  not  vest  in  the 
Government  appropriate  residual  au- 
thority with  regard  to  vehicles  and  fuels 
to  make  the  necessary  decisions  should 
members  of  these  industries  fail  to  do  so 
on  their  own. 

The  legislation,  therefore,  provides  for 
more  stringent  testing  of  automobiles.  Such 
testing  is  not  limited,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
testing  of  prototypes.  Such  testing  will  con- 
tinue but  the  tests  should  require  eau;h  pro- 
totype rather  than  the  average  of  prototypes 
to  comply  with  regulations  establishing 
emission  standards. 

In  addition  to  prototype  testing,  dally  test- 
ing either  on  a  sampling  or  car-by-car  basis 
will  be  required  of  vehicles  as  they  come 
off  the  assembly  lines.  If  such  tests  raise 
reasonable  questions  of  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable emission  standards,  the  Secretary 
may  suspend  or  revoke  the  certificate.  He 
may,  however,  issue  certificates  for  those 
cars  which  actually  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations In  effect  at  that  time. 

The  manufacturers  must  warrant  that  the 
vehicles  have  control  systems  or  devices  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  construction  as  the 
systems  and  devices  on  the  prototype  ve- 
hicles for  which  a  certificate  has  been  issued. 
Labels  or  tags  must  be  permanently  affixed 
to  the  vehicles  or  engines  that  are  covered 
by  a  certificate.  Such  labels  or  tags  must 
contain  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

In  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
limitations  for  automotive  fuel  ingredients, 
the  committee  has  conditioned  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  by  requiring  specific  find- 
ings based  on  specified  evidence.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  such  limitations  will  not  be  Im- 
posed lightly  If  other  equally  satisfactory 
alternatives  are  available. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides  for 
aircraft  emission  standards.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish, 
after  consultation  regarding  safety  as- 
pects with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator, emission  standards  for  aircraft 
and  aircraft  engines.  Such  standards 
would  be  enforced  by  the  Administrator 
In  the  certification  and  inspection  of  air- 
craft or  aircraft  engines  pursuant  to  his 
authority  imder  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

The  Administrator  would  also  be  au- 


thorized to  prescribe  standards  govern- 
ing the  composition  of  any  aircraft  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  aircraft  emission  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  establish  emission 
standards  would  preempt  State  authority 
to  establish  or  enforce  any  aircraft  emis- 
sion standards. 

Under  present  law  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  authority  to  establish  such 
standards  althoxigh  the  aircraft  industry 
has  volimtarily  agreed  to  abate  smoke 
emissions. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  contains 
special  provisions  to  combat  pollution 
from  Federal  facilities.  It  directs  Federal 
agencies  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  interstate,  and  local 
emission  standards.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  exempt  any  facility  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis.  The  Secretary  is  to  report 
each  January  to  the  Congress  all  exemp- 
tions granted  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  together  with  the  reason  for 
granting  each  such  exemption. 

Instead  of  exercising  leadership  in 
controlling  or  eliminating  air  pollution 
the  Federal  Government  has  tended  to  be 
slow  in  this  respect.  The  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  designed  to  reverse  this  tend- 
ency. The  level  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  the  modification  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities to  eliminate  or  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion lias  been  inadequate. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  seek  and  the  Congress  will 
provide  adequate  appropriations  to  rem- 
edy this  unfortunate  situation. 

The  legislation  would  extend  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  bill  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  totaling 
$200  million,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $250 
million,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $325 
million.  Of  these  amounts,  S75  million 
for  1971,  $100  million  for  1972,  and  $125 
million  for  1973  are  earmarked  for  re- 
search relating  to  controlling  pollution 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  fuels. 
These  authorizations  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  and  above  tlie  level 
of  appropriations  authorized  during  the 
preceding  years.  The  highest  amount  au- 
thorized for  any  one  fiscal  year — fiscal 
year  1969 — was  $185  million. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  problems  dealt  with  In  this  legisla- 
tion. The  provisions  of  tlie  bill  were  fash- 
ioned on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived in  these  hearings.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  subcommittee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  and  our  full  committee 
found  it  necessary  to  make  relatively  few 
changes  in  the  bill  reported  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee.  Our  full  commit- 
tee likewise  voted  unanimously  to  report 
the  bill,  although  three  members  of  our 
committee,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  ad- 
ditional views  appended  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  would  have  liked  to  have  gone 
still  further  than  the  full  committee  felt 
was  warranted  at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  its  support 
to  this  legislation  so  that  the  war  against 
air  pollution  in  the  United  States  may 
be  speeded  up,  expanded  and  intensified, 


and  that  the  air  we  breathe  throughout 
the  Nation  will  be  wholesome  once  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
this  Is  a  very  strong  bill,  as  strong  as  It 
could  be  made  at  the  present  time.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  time  goes  by  there  will  be 
more  stringent  laws  and  standards  and 
requirements.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  bill.  I 
think  it  has  been  well  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  and,  as  I  said,  the  hear- 
ings started  back  in  December  and  ended 
In  April.  I  think  they  did  a  good  job  and 
I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  represent  an  area  which 
has  a  number  of  cotton  gins.  There  are 
also  carbon  black  plants  in  the  area.  The 
operators  of  these  industrial  establish- 
ments have  some  concern  about  legisla- 
tion relating  to  clean  air.  Of  course,  I 
think  we  all  are  very  much  interested  in 
doing  whatever  Is  reasonably  possible 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  air  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chalrmsin  of  the 
committee.  Is  there  anything  In  this  bill 
that  would  tend  to  be  confiscatory  at  all 
with  respect  to  an  Industry  such  as  the 
ones  to  which  I  have  made  reference? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  would  say  this, 
that  the  States  must  set  up  a  plan  which 
must  meet  the  Federal  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  In  establishing 
the  emission  standards  I  am  sure  the 
States  will  take  into  consideration  the 
particular  problems  of  air  quality  control 
which  exist  In  particular  areas.  This 
question  will  be  left  up  primarily  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  will  have  to  be 
ambient  air  quality  standards  for  all  of 
America  and  these  standards  which  the 
States  will  have  to  meet  will  be  set  up 
by  the  Secretary. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein),  I  might  say 
£iny  State  can  have  more  stringent  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  Lf  they  want 
to.  If  a  State  plan  is  presented  to  the 
Secretary,  to  carry  out  such  stricter 
standard  I  am  sure  It  will  be  approved.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  is  listening  because 
no  one  is  preventing  any  State  from 
having  stronger  standards  and  a  State 
plan  designed  to  carry  out  such 
standards. 

We  would  hope  that  this  will  take 
care  of  any  State  that  says  they  have 
peculiar  problems.  We  are  not  holding 
them  back,  but  we  say  that  all  of  the 
States  must  comply  wnth  the  nation- 
wide standards.  We  think  that  at  the 
present  time  this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
If  any  State  wants  stronger  standards, 
we  think  it  will  know  best  what  it  should 
do  and  how  far  it  should  go.  But  If  luiy 
State  does  not  come  up  with  a  State 
plan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal 
Government  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  step  in  and  establish  a  plan  for 
such  State. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  en- 
\\sLon  the  city  of  Detroit  restricting  the 
numbers  of  internal  combustion  engines? 

E)oes  not   the  gentleman   realize 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
would  interrupt  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  just  one  moment  because  I 
want  to  answer  that  question,  which  is 
a  question  I  know  he  wants  to  make  a 
speech  about,  and  that  is  automobiles. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  do  have  standards  here,  and  we  will 
inspect.  If  necessary,  each  and  eveo' 
motor  vehicle  engine  that  comes  off  the 
assembly  line  to  see  that  the  engines  that 
come  off  the  assembly  line  meet  the 
qualifications  so  as  to  be  assured  they 
\k-ill  meet  the  emission  standards.  We  will 
not  just  have  the  prototjrpes  tested  but 
the  cars  as  they  come  off  the  assembly 
lines. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m.>-self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  1967  Congress  passed 
a  comprehensive  air  quality  act  which 
imposed  duties  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  in  regard  to  improv- 
ing the  air  wloich  surrounds  us.  It  was 
a  good  law  and  it  probably  would  work 
out  if  left  alone.  Since  that  time  we  have 
become  increasingly  impatient  with  de- 
lay in  this  vital  area  and  so  we  are  here 
today  to  reshuffle  the  cards  and  deal  out 
new  responsibilities.  In  doing  so  we  must 
recognize  that  no  law  can  create  clean 
air.  No  governmental  organization,  no 
bureau,  no  administrator  can  order 
clean  air  into  being.  It  is  a  long  process 
which  is  necessarily  limited  by  what  we 
know  and  the  technology  for  attacking 
the  problem. 

Because  we  are  impatient  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  look  for  scapegoats. 
It  is  easy  to  point  fingers  at  elements  in 
our  society  and  decry  their  activities  as 
shortsighted  and  dangerous.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  acknowledge  that  our  environ- 
ment is  basically  the  result  of  all  of  us 
enjoying  the  way  of  life  we  have  col- 
lectively developed.  If  we  allow  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  electing  victims  of  our  ar- 
dor for  changes  and  demanding  results 
which  cannot  be  achieved  we  will  be  un- 
doing the  cause  of  clean  air  rather  than 
advancing  it.  As  legislators  we  have  a 
duty  to  look  at  the  problem  in  the  broad- 
est way  and  choose  solutions  that  will 
make  ultimate  sense.  Probably  no  piece 
of  legislation  is  perfect  and  Members 
of  this  House  as  well  sis  individual  citi- 
zens may  honestly  differ  as  to  what  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished  at  this  time. 
We  want  to  act  boldly  but  we  must  not 
act  rashly. 

The  bill  which  is  brought  to  the  floor 
today  by  the  Commerce  Committee  is  the 
best  thinking  of  a  group  of  your  col- 
leagues who  have  been  wrestling  with 
this  problem  in  Congress  for  many  years 
now.  Legislation  concerning  clean  air  did 
not  suddenly  erupt  a  year  or  two  ago.  On 
the  contrary,  this  House  has  passed 
progressively  ambitious  legislation  in  the 


field  since  1955.  In  that  year  President 
Eisenhower  suggested,  and  Congress 
passed.  Public  Law  84-159  which  pro- 
vided for  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  communities  In  iden- 
tifying and  attacking  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. Research  studies  and  congression- 
al hearings  went  on  over  the  next  few 
years  and  the  program  was  extended  in 
1959.  A  year  later  an  addition  to  the 
legislation  was  made  to  recognize  the 
emerging  realization  that  automobile  ex- 
haust had  become  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributing causes  of  air  pollution.  During 
the  next  administration  these  auto  ex- 
haust studies  were  extended. 

In  1963  the  first  general  provisions  for 
abatement  and  control  were  written  into 
law.  These  were  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
encourage  and  assist  local  governments 
in  attacking  the  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  urging  Federal  installations 
to  lead  the  way. 

In  1965  Public  Law  89-272  authorized 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prescribe  national  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  emissions.  In  ad- 
dition, research  into  control  methods  for 
sulfur  oxides  was  launched.  A  year  later 
we  added  assistance  by  way  of  grants  to 
help  run  local  control  agencies  as  well 
as  establish  them. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  which  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
comprehensive  control  and  abatement 
system.  As  I  have  already  said  it  was  a 
good  law  but  we  are  determined  today 
to  move  to  act  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  differences  between  present  law  and 
that  proposed  by  the  bill  before  us  today 
I  will  point  out  as  I  go  along. 

At  the  present  time  HEW  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  the  scientific 
problems.  There  is  much  that  we  must 
know  about  the  very  nature  of  pollutants 
and  how  they  affect  us  and  our  environ- 
ment. Out  of  about  ten  major  pollutants 
HEW  has  now  been  able  to  pin  down 
half  and  tell  us  just  what  they  do  that 
is  hurting  us.  The  next  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  look  for 
ways  to  cut  down  or  eliminate  these  pol- 
lutants without  closing  down  the  entire 
store.  Armed  with  this  information,  re- 
gional commissions  decide  what  overall 
standard  of  air  quality  is  desirable  for 
their  regions.  HJl.  17255  will  change  that 
by  having  HEW  set  up  national  air  qual- 
ity standards.  As  the  scientific  details 
emerge  and  the  control  methods  are  de- 
veloped, the  air  quality  standards  for  the 
entire  nation  will  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. This  change  is  desirable  because  it 
is  a  natural  and  logical  one.  The  basic 
quality  of  the  air  for  which  we  strive 
should  be  uniform.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  air  quality  standards  is  the 
target  at  which  we  shoot  with  all  of  the 
control  machinery  eventually  de\ised. 

It  wsis  recognized  in  the  present  law 
that  air  quality  and  even  control  efforts 
do  not  break  down  neatly  into  political 
boundaries.  For  that  reason  Interstate 
regions  were  contemplated  as  the  norm. 
The  only  trouble  with  such  efforts  is  that 
they  are  by  nature  cumbersome  and  slow 
to  develop.  This  bill  would  make  each 
State  a  region.  In  that  way  there  are 
immediate  lines  of  communication  and 


authority  to  translate  information  into 
action.  This  does  not  mean  that  inter- 
state arrangements  cannot  be  made. 
They  can.  Furthermore,  existing  regional 
machinei-y  may  be  retained  where  States 
have  gone  ahead  and  tackled  the  prob- 
lem on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  success  of  the  entire  effort  de- 
pends upon  what  is  done  to  meet  the 
national  air  quality  standard  at  the  local 
level  where  the  pollution  is  actually 
created,  emitted  and  breathed  by  our 
citizens.  The  bill  therefor  provides  that 
State  governments  will  create  plans  for 
the  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
the  air  standards.  In  fact  a  State  may 
declare  more  stringent  standards  if  it 
feels  it  necessary.  Such  plans  for  crack- 
ing down  on  the  sources  of  pollution 
must  be  forthcoming  within  180  days. 
If  a  State  hangs  back  and  fails  to  move 
out,  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
over  and  make  rules  and  regxilations 
amounting  to  a  State  plan.  Machinery 
for  forcing  a  plan  upon  a  State  is  spelled 
out  including  penalties  of  $10,000  a  day 
for  failing  to  act.  In  addition,  authority 
is  granted  to  inspect  establishments  to 
check  up  on  the  plan.  This  latter  author- 
ity Is  new  in  the  bill  now  before  us  and 
should  expedite  performance  or  enforce- 
ment. 

It  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the  law 
up  to  this  point  that  State  and  local 
agencies  should  determine  the  exact 
methcxls  and  procedures  for  controlling 
emissions  by  installations.  This  is  not 
basically  changed  by  this  bill.  It  does, 
however,  contemplate  that  new  station- 
ary sources  which  are  especially  hazard- 
ous to  health  will  have  Federal  stand- 
ards. Although  it  is  a  departure.  It  Is 
sensible.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
is  determining  the  air  quality  target  and 
working  constantly  on  control  tech- 
niques it  is  the  best  position  to  have  them 
make  a  decision  about  new  sources. 
Stopping  these  extraordinary  problems 
before  they  develop  is  best  for  the  anti- 
pollution effort  and  it  is  also  best  for 
those  who  would  biUld  such  installations 
and  then  find  they  could  not  operate. 

Motor  vehicles  are  a  popular  villain  in 
the  piece,  and  rightly  so.  Control  de\ices 
have  come  a  long  way  In  the  last  few 
years.  Better  control  must  be  achieved. 
But  it  is  also  imperative  that  we  get  the 
most  out  of  the  standards  already  in  ef- 
fect. Testing  a  few  until  they  seem  all- 
right  and  then  certifying  an  entire  run 
of  automobile  models  so  equipped  is  not 
very  smart.  The  real  test  for  progress  in 
this  field  Is  the  quality  of  control  on  the 
cars  which  roll  off  the  assembly  line  and 
end  up  on  our  main  streets  and  in  our 
driveways.  Recognizing  this,  perhaps  be- 
latedly, this  bill  will  provide  for  produc- 
tion line  testing.  As  a  followup.  States 
will  be  required  to  inspect  cars  after  they 
are  on  the  road  as  soon  as  practical 
means  for  such  inspections  are  available. 
Much  has  been  said  about  getting  the 
lead  out.  Perhaps  a  crash  requirement 
to  delead  gasoline  would  result  in  dra- 
matic improvement  in  air  quality.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  it  would  be  all  that 
great.  There  may  be  other  ingredients  or 
additives  in  gasoline  which  are  equally 
harmful.  Legislating  lead  out  of  gas 
might  get  rounds  of  applause  in  some 
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quarters  but  is  hardly  the  way  to  go 
about  it.  The  bill  gives  authority  to  HEW 
to  limit  the  ingredients  in  fuels  if  such 
ingredients  can  be  identified  as  the  cul- 
prits which  impair  health  or  make  auto- 
mobile control  devices  roll  over  and  die. 
This  authority  coupled  with  the  inten- 
sive efforts  in  fuels  research  should  help 
eliminate  the  more  dangerous  ingredi- 
ents and  at  the  same  time  ijerfect  better 
and  safer  fuels  for  automotive  purposes. 

Aircraft  are  being  watched  closely  of 
late.  Some  models  spew  out  a  prodigious 
stream  of  smoke.  It  should  be  eliminated 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  bill  allows 
for  emission  standards  to  be  set  for  air- 
craft engines.  Airlines  have  already  rec- 
ognized that  their  particular  kind  of  pol- 
lution, whether  a  major  contributor  or 
not,  is  highly  visible  and  not  the  best  ad- 
vertising. Already  most  airlines  have 
agreed  to  replace  or  refit  their  engines 
with  devices  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  last  year  to  render  them  relatively 
smokeless. 

One  of  the  frustrating  aspects  of  air 
pollution  legislation  is  the  presence  of 
large  Federal  installations  either  oper- 
ated directly  by  the  Government  or  un- 
cer  its  direction  which  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  on  a  large  scale.  How  can  we 
expect  cooperation  or  credibility  for  the 
governmental  effort  when  the  installa- 
tions controlled  by  Uncle  Sam  are  some 
of  the  worst  polluters?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  much  eis  some  private  busi- 
nesses has  dragged  Its  feet  for  purely 
economic  reasons.  Allowing  the  Govern- 
ment to  remain  immune  from  the  rules 
which  we  wish  to  Impose  on  others  is 
wrong.  Actually  it  should  lead  the  way. 
Recognizing  the  real  considerations  of 
national  security  might  Intervene  in  cer- 
tain cases  this  bill  requires  Federal  in- 
stallations to  meet  whatever  standards 
those  around  them  must  meet  and  allows 
for  exemptions  on  the  very  limited  basis 
of  a  year  at  a  time.  I  know  that  our 
colleagues  on  the  committee  will  be 
watching  closely  the  use  of  this  exemp- 
tlve  authority.  We  expect  that  localities 
which  harbor  Federal  installations  will 
also  be  watching  and  reporting  to  us 
their  compliance  or  lack  of  it. 

To  carry  out  the  ambitious  programs 
outlined  here  will  cost  money.  It  is  a  lot 
of  money  and  yet  there  will  be  some  who 
will  feel  it  is  far  too  little.  This  is  not 
an  effort  on  which  you  can  pour  a  bucket 
of  money  and  thereby  have  instant  clean 
air.  It  must  be  done  In  some  kind  of 
logical  order  and  only  so  much  can  be 
done  in  a  year  no  matter  how  much  is 
spent.  The  committee  feels  that  the  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  bill  repre- 
sent sensible  but  still  generous  goals  for 
spending  and  accomplishing  in  this  field. 
For  the  vital  fuels  research  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  it  provides  $75  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $125  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  All  other  activities  described 
will  take  $125  million  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
$150  million  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  At  that  time 
we  will  again  analyze  our  progress  in  all 
respects.  If  we  have  devised  a  workable 
system  here — and  I  think  we  have — the 
progress  in  these  next  3  years  should  be 
dramatic. 

Tlie  committee  worked  very  hard  to 


come  here  with  a  bill  you  can  accept 
and  be  proud  of.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  the 
best  and  most  balanced  approach  which 
could  be  devised.  Its  pieces  fit  together 
and  should  be  taken  as  a  whole.  I  know 
that  many  people  have  great  feeling 
about  certain  parts  of  this  effort  and 
this  problem  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
parts.  As  a  committee  and  as  a  Congress 
we  cannot  be  thus  diverted.  We  must 
attack  the  problem  across  the  entire 
front  and  this  bill  does  so,  giving  due 
emphasis  to  all  elements.  I  recommend 
H.R.  17255  to  the  House. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  health 
is  dependent  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  air. 
But  our  air,  especially  in  heavily  popu- 
lated areas,  is  becoming  increasingly 
polluted.  And  we  have  only  to  read  the 
forecasts  of  population  experts  to  realize 
that — in  the  near  future — virtually  every 
area  of  the  United  States  will  be  hea\ily 
populated.  Therefore,  unless  we  change 
things,  the  country  will  soon  have  hea\ily 
polluted  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  action 
before  here  in  Congress  to  clean  up  our 
air.  In  1967  we  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
but  it  jast  has  not  done  what  we  had 
hoped  it  would. 

Let  us  hope  that  H.R.  17255,  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  will  do  the 
job. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  it  would  provide 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
doUars  in  additional  Federal  funds — 
and  nearly  half  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  go  for  research  into  better  ways 
to  clean  up  automobile  fuels  and  engines 
which,  in  combination,  cause  60  percent 
of  our  air  pollution. 

The  bill  provides  stringent  penalties 
for  those  found  guilty  of  air  pollution 
and,  perhaps  even  more  important, 
streamlines  the  process  by  which  such 
persons  can  be  moved  into  our  courts. 

The  bill  centers  responsibility  for 
setting  clean  air  standards — and  enforc- 
ing them — with  the  State  Governors  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  designates  the  States 
and  allied  geographic  areas  as  air  quality 
ccHitrol  regions  and  requires  them  to  ad- 
here to  at  least  minimum  standards  of 
air  quality.  It  requires  extensive  testing 
of  new  auto  engines — not  only  in  proto- 
tjrpe  but  in  production,  too.  It  forbids 
the  creation  of  new  stationary  sources  of 
air  pollution  unless  they  adhere  to  strict 
standards.  And  it  provides — for  the  first 
time — for  the  creation  of  emission 
standards  for  aircraft  engines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  succeed  where  pre- 
vious legislation  has  failed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  GeorigB 
(Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Geoi^la.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes, 
but  I  do  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  all  every  much  aware  of  the 
problems  of  some  of  the  major  cities  so 
far  as  air  quality  is  concerned.  The  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  has  very  adequately 
and  in  detail  explained  the  provisions  of 
this  particular  act. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  in  effect 


answering  the  needs  of  the  public,  an- 
swering the  cries  of  the  public  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  which  would  guar- 
antee not  merely  the  present  genera- 
tion but  future  generations  that  we  will 
have  a  clean  environment,  that  the  air 
they  breathe  will  be  free  of  noxious  gases, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  people  in  any 
city,  In  effect  suffocating  and  contacting 
respiratory  diseases  because  of  dirty  air 
that  exists  through  failure  of  Govern- 
ment to  operate. 

So  the  standards  that  are  being  es- 
tablished by  this  act  are  not  only  reason- 
able standards,  but  they  are  necessary. 
They  are  necessary  to  give  us  the  protec- 
tion for  our  future.  They  operate  in  con- 
junction with  our  local  govenmients. 
They  provide  that  where  there  is  an  area 
of  the  coimtry  in  which  several  States 
may  be  involved,  we  can  have  a  regional 
clean  air  area  and  thus  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  provide  for  clean  air 
standards  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  needed  legislation.  It  is  good 
legislation,  and  I  think  it  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Congress- 
men not  only  in  the  House  but  the  other 
body  as  well  and  also  the  American 
pubhc. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
17255,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  and  H.R.  11833.  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970. 

The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der the  clean  air  amendments  to  estab- 
lish nationwide  ambient  air  quality 
standards  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  restore 
clesui  air  to  this  country  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  In  the  past,  States  have 
played  leading  roles  in  the  attack  on  air 
pollution,  but  It  appears  that  some  States 
are  now  falling  behind.  Beyond  that, 
air — clean  or  dirty — does  not  respect  po- 
litical boxmdaries  and  a  unified  nation- 
wide attack  is  necessary  If  progress  is 
to  be  made. 

Stricter  enforcement  procedures,  new 
Federal  emission  standards  for  new  sta- 
tionary pollution  sources,  and  controls 
on  pollution  from  Federal  facilities  are 
all  necessary  steps  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  them  included  in  this  bill.  Many  of 
these  provisions  were  included  in  H.R. 
17090,  c:iean  Air  Act  amendments  which 
I  introduced  on  April  16,  1970. 

However,  there  i£  a  major  omission  in 
the  committee  bUl  and  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  to  close  this 
loophole.  In  Its  provisions  on  fuel  com- 
position, the  committee  bill  falls  to  in- 
clude the  ban  on  lead  in  gasoline  which 
I  feel  is  essential  to  cleaner  air.  While 
it  does  not  include  an  outright  ban,  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  give  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  the  authority  to 
ban  lead  as  well  as  other  additives  in 
gasoline. 

The  administration  bill  is  superior  to 
the  committee  bill  with  regard  to  fuel 
composition  in  four  other  respects  as 
well :  First,  the  administration  bill  covers 
all  fuels,  not  just  auto  fuels  as  the  com- 
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mittee  bill  does:  second,  while  both  bills 
pro\"ide  for  regulation  of  fuel  composi- 
tion to  eliminate  adverse  effects  on  public 
health  and  welfare,  the  committee  bill 
requires  that  no  fuel  composition  regu- 
lations may  be  established  if  the  health 
danger  can  be  remedied  through  in- 
creased auto  emission  standards.  This  is 
a  serious  failure  to  make  the  oil  industry 
take  action  in  the  public  interest:  third, 
the  administration  bill  does  not  require 
the  rigorous  medical  and  scientific  evi- 
dence stipulated  in  the  committee  bill 
before  action  may  be  taken:  and  fourth, 
the  administration  bill  gives  NAPCA  nec- 
essary authority  to  procure  the  fuel  addi- 
tive pollution  research  it  needs  from  the 
industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  taken  such  a  strong  and  vigorous 
stand  on  the  critical  matter  of  fuel  com- 
position, and  heartily  support  tlie  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  substitute  the  ad- 
ministration provisions  on  fuel  composi- 
tion for  the  weaker  committee  version. 

The  three  other  amendments  to  be 
offered — adopting  California's  auto  emis- 
sion standards  as  the  nationwide  mini- 
mum, authorizing  NAPCA  to  conduct 
voluntary  testing  on  autos  that  have  been 
driven  4.000  miles,  and  providing  for  the 
gradual  adoption  of  standards  based  on 
the  most  pollution  free  propulsion  system 
available — are  also  necessarj*  to  a  mean- 
ingful fight  on  air  pollution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  these  rigorous  standards  and 
thereby  serve  notice  on  the  fuel  and  au- 
tomobile industries  that  this  Nation  in- 
tends to  do  more  than  talk  about  clean- 
ing the  air.  Restoring  the  clarity  of  our 
skies  is  more  than  an  esthetic  goal — it 
is  essential  if  we  are  not  to  modify  our 
weather  inadvertently  and  if  we  are  not 
to  exacerbate  the  lung  and  breathing  ill- 
nesses from  which  too  many  Americans 
already  suffer.  Indeed.  New  York  Citj* 
today  announced  that  it  was  in  a  "high 
pollution  forecast  stage "  because  of 
stagnant  weather  conditions.  Surely  we 
cannot  wait  any  longer  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  this  situation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
say  that  there  has  been  some  research 
in  the  State  of  New  York  with  regard 
to  lead  emissions,  particularly  on  sub- 
microscopic  particles.  Dr.  Vincent  Schae- 
fer  of  the  State  University  in  Albany 
estimates  that  each  auto  at  normal 
idling  speed  turns  out  about  100  billion 
particles  per  second.  I  am  told  further 
that  some  of  these  particles  find  their 
way  into  the  lungs  of  human  beings,  and. 
indeed,  when  individuals  smoke,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  lead  may.  in  fact,  be  vap- 
orized in  the  lungs.  I  know  not  the  ram- 
ifications of  this,  but  it  does  seem  clear 
to  me  that  it  is  important  to  study  very 
carefully  the  need  for  very  stringent 
standards  in  terms  of  lead.  Yet.  in  Just 
breaking  up  the  larger  particles  but  not 
necessarily  seeing  that  there  is  combus- 
tion of  the  small  particles,  we  may  be 
creating  a  problem  for  which  we  have 
no  real  conception  as  to  its  implications. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  is  a  very 
distinct  step  forward.  Its  passage  is  es- 
sential to  heeding  President  Nixon's  call 
to  restore  our  environment. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from   Kansas    <Mr. 


SKusrrz)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  achiev- 
ing the  objective  of  clean  air  for  our  en- 
tire country  is  an  expensive  and  a  slow 
process.  We  would  like  to  have  it  done 
tomorrow  but  the  realities  of  life  do  not 
allow  for  that.  'We  do  want  to  be  sure 
that  it  will  come  about.  The  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  was  a  comprehensive  bill 
which  was  designed  to  bring  it  about 
in  due  course.  Today  we  feel  that  certain 
revisions  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
present  law  are  necessary  to  speed  up  the 
process  somewhat  further. 

The  bill  before  us  today  should  do  that. 
In  the  process  it  will  spend  as  much  as 
.S775  million  over  the  next  3  years  but 
many  of  the  changes  that  are  being  made 
will  expedite  the  process  we  believe  in 
other  ways  than  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
national  air  quality  standards  as  opposed 
to  regional  standards  in  the  present  law. 
As  new  scientific  data  is  produced  the 
standards  can  be  revised  with  a  minimum 
of  administrative  holdup  by  having  na- 
tional standards.  Hereafter  each  State 
will  be  designated  as  an  air  quality  re- 
gion. Although  States  may  cooperate 
and  interstate  regions  already  in  exist- 
ence may  remain,  this  new  arrangement 
simplifies  the  chain  of  command  and  puts 
State  governments  directly  In  the  line 
irom  information  to  ultimate  action. 

The  Federal  Government  will  now  set 
specific  emission  standards  for  new  sta- 
tionary sources  of  pollution  which  pre- 
sent unusual  and  special  health  hazards. 
Motor  vehicle  emissions  will  be  tested  on 
a  spot  basis  at  the  assembly  linelffather 
than  depending  upon  the  test  results  from 
a  few  prototype  engines.  This  should  in- 
sure tliat  the  vehicles  on  the  road  are  as 
efficient  as  those  initially  tested. 

Automotive  fuel  can  be  regulated  as 
to  Its  ingredients.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  if  it  actually  is  a  practical 
thing,  the  Government  can  require  that 
the  oil  companies  get  the  lead  out. 

Standards  for  aircraft  engines  will  be 
set  and  the  airlines,  recognizing  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  have  already 
agreed  to  use  cleaner  engines  in  their 
new  planes  and  to  eventually  retrofit  the 
planes  on  the  line. 

In  addition  to  all  the  things  that  are 
going  to  be  required  from  private  busi- 
ness, for  the  first  time  we  are  saying 
without  equivocation  that  Federal  instal- 
lations are  going  to  have  to  live  up  to  the 
rules  that  the  Federal  Government  makes 
for  others.  As  in  everything  else  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  have  an  out  for 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  Sec- 
retary can  exempt  installations  for  good 
cause  shown  but  only  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  executive 
branch  will  turn  the  screws  down  on  its 
own  operations  and  that  the  Congress 
and  specifically  our  committee  will  watch 
carefully  that  the  Government  is  not 
fudging  on  its  own  rules.  I  for  one  prom- 
ise to  keep  an  eye  on  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
law  and  I  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  proud  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  has  been  responsible  for  produc- 
ing this  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  American  people.  Our  subcommittee 
began  hearings  as  early  as  December  of 
last  year  in  order  to  determine  why  prog- 
ress in  the  war  against  air  pollution  un- 
der the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  has  been 
so  slow. 

In  our  early  hearings,  we  concentrated 
on  automotive  air  pollution  which  con- 
stitutes 60  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
problem  in  the  United  States.  We  heard 
departmental  witnesses  and  witnesses 
from  the  automobile  industry.  It  became 
apparent  from  their  testimony  that  im- 
portant changes  would  have  to  be  made 
in  automotive  emission  standards  in  or- 
der to  reduce  pollution  from  motor  vehi- 
cles. It  also  became  apparent  that  more 
stringent  testing  would  have  to  be  done 
of  new  automobiles  in  order  to  assure 
that  they  will  achieve  the  stricter  emis- 
sion standards.  Furthermore,  new  tech- 
nologies would  have  to  be  developed  in 
order  to  achieve  these  standards  and  the 
composition  of  motor  vehicle  fuels  might 
have  to  be  modified  in  order  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  new  antipollution  equip- 
ment possible. 

Our  subcommittee  during  its  subse- 
quent hearings  in  March  and  AprU  heard 
numerous  witnes.'^es  from  the  automobile, 
as  well  as  the  petroleum,  industries  who 
gave  us  their  considered  judgments  as  to 
what  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to 
reduce  automotive  pollution. 

The  bill  which  we  have  brought  to  the 
House  today  represents  our  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  necessai-y  to  come 
closer  to  the  goal  of  assuring  the  Amer- 
ican people  clean  air  once  again. 

The  able  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Staggers,  has  already  given 
you  the  broad  picture.  Let  me,  therefore, 
concentrate  on  giving  you  some  addi- 
tional details  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Under  the  b-ll.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  be  authorized  and  directed  to  estab- 
lish nationwide  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  The  States  will  be  left  free 
to  establish  stricter  standards  for  all  or 
part  of  their  geographic  areas.  Under 
present  law.  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards are  to  be  adopted  by  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  set  forth  by  the 
Secretai-y. 

By  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish nationwide  standards  based  on 
the  criteria  developed  by  him  for  various 
pollutants,  the  war  against  air  pollu- 
tion will  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
Nation  rather  than  only  in  particular 
geographical  areas.  F*urthermore,  un- 
less a  State  desires  to  set  stricter  stand- 
ards, the  time  that  would  be  consumed 
by  such  States  in  adopting  ambient  air 
quality  standards  will  be  saved. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  air  quality  control  regions  by 
declaring  each  State  as  an  air  quality 
control  region.  However,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  establish  interstate  air 
quality  regions  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  air  pollution  problems  of  an  inter- 
state nature.  Existing  Interstate  regions 
remain  in  effect. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is 
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directed  to  establish  air  quality  control 
regions  but  only  a  few  such  regions  have 
been  established  thus  far.  Consequently, 
actual  air  pollution  enforcement  activi- 
ties have  been  delayed  excessively.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  proposeo  regions  are  not 
contiguous  and,  therefore,  do  not  cover 
the  entire  United  States. 

By  making  each  State  area  an  air  qual- 
ity region,  the  time  consumed  in  estab- 
lishing such  regions  on  a  selective  basis 
will  be  saved.  By  dividing  the  entire 
United  States  into  contiguous  air  quality 
regions,  the  war  against  pollution  will  be 
carried  into  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  five  pollutants  for  which  the 
Secretary  already  has  established  cri- 
teria: Sulfur  oxides,  particulate  matter, 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and 
photochemical  oxidants.  Proposed  na- 
tional standards  would  be  issued  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  With  regard  to  other 
pollutants  such  standards  would  be  pro- 
posed within  30  days  after  the  criteria 
have  been  issued. 

The  legislation  would  revise  the  en- 
forcement provision  contained  in  pres- 
ent law.  Within  60  days  after  promulga- 
tion of  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may 
file  a  letter  of  intent  that  such  State  will, 
within  180  days  and  after  public  hear- 
ings, adopt  a  plan  for  the  implementa- 
tion— principally  by  prescribing  appro- 
priate emission  standards — and  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards.  A  State  may 
adopt  more  stringent  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  the  Secretary  may  extend 
the  180-day  time  period  for  good  cause 
shown  but  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
180  days. 

If  a  State  fails  to  file  a  letter  of  intent 
or  does  not  adopt  a  plan  or  adopts  a 
plan  which  does  not  meet  the  statutory 
requirements,  then  after  reasonable  no- 
tice, the  Secretary  may  publish  proposed 
regulations  setting  forth  a  State  plan. 
The  State  within  30  days  either  may 
adopt  such  plan  or  may  petition  for  a 
public  hearing.  The  Secretary  must  give 
at  least  30  days'  notice  of  such  hearing. 
Within  60  days  after  the  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  such  hearing,  promul- 
gate either  the  original  or  a  modified 
plan. 

If,  as  a  result  of  a  States  failure  to 
enforce  its  plan,  ambient  air  quality 
standards  are  not  met,  the  Secretary  is  to 
notify  the  State  and  persons  who  violate 
the  plan.  If  the  State  fails  to  act  within 
30  days  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution.  The  court 
may  assess  a  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  day  during  which  any  person  fails 
to  take  action  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
to  abate  the  pollution. 

The  Secretary  may  inspect  any  estab- 
lishment for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  State  plan  is  enforced  or 
whether  the  establishment  contributes  to 
or  fails  to  take  required  action  to  abate 
pollution. 

Under  existing  law,  procedures  are 
more  complex  and  more  time  consuming, 
and  no  authority  is  provided  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  inspect  establishments. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
provisions  in  the  bill  deals  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  emission  stand- 
ards for  new  stationary  sources.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  Federal  emission  standards  for 
new  stationary  sources  where  emissions 
from  such  sources  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous or  where  such  emissions  contribute 
substantially  to  the  endangerment  of  the 
public  health  or  welfare.  The  purpose 
of  this  new  authority  is  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  anjrwhere  in  the  United 
States  of  significant  new  air  pollution 
problems  arising  from  such  sources  either 
because  they  generate  extrahazardous 
pollutants  or  because  they  are  large-scale 
polluters. 

At  present  emission  standards  for  sta- 
tionary sources  are  established  exclu- 
sively by  the  States. 

The  promulgation  of  Federal  emission 
stauidards  for  new  sources  in  the  afore- 
mentioned categories  will  preclude  efforts 
on  the  part  of  States  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  attract  new  plants 
and  facilities  without  assuring  adequate 
control  of  extrahazardous  or  large-scale 
emissions  therefrom. 

Such  emission  standards  may  be  en- 
forced either  by  a  State  as  part  of  that 
State's  plan  or  by  the  Secretary  if  a  State 
fails  to  include  such  standards  within  its 
plan.  The  provisions  for  court  actions  to 
secure  abatement  and  the  imp>osition  of 
penalties  are  comparable  to  the  provi- 
sions described  in  section  4  of  this 
legislation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance of  automotive  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  test,  or  require 
to  be  tested  In  such  manner  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle  or 
motor  vehicle  engine  as  it  comes  off  the 
assembly  line  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  vehicle  or  engine  conforms 
with  the  applicable  emission  standards. 
Such  tests  are  in  addition  to  testing  the 
prototypes  furnished  by  the  automobile 
manufacturers  for  purposes  of  securing 
certificates  of  conformity.  On  the  basis 
of  the  assembly  line  testing,  the  Secre- 
tary may  suspend  or  revoke  any  such 
certificate  in  whole  or  in  part.  Hearings 
on  the  record  are  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  request  of  any  manu- 
facturer who  desires  to  chaUenge  the 
Secretary's  decision  to  suspend  or  revoke 
a  certificate,  but  such  hearings  shall  not 
stay  the  suspension  or  revocation.  De- 
terminations made  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  such  hearings  are  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

Elxperience  hsis  shown  that  the  testing 
and  certification  of  prototypes  does  not 
of  itself  assure  that  automobiles  coming 
off  the  assembly  line  which  are  sold  to 
the  public  comply  with  the  Federal  emis- 
sion standards.  Therefore,  the  legislation 
authorized  inspection  of  assembly  plants 
and  the  testing  of  automobiles  and  en- 
gines coming  off  the  assembly  lines. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  provides 
that  States  must  require  inspection  of 
motor  vehicles  in  actual  use  if  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  State, 
determines  that  the  achievement  of  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  requires  such 
inspection    and    that    such    inspection 


is     technologically     and     economically 
feasible. 

Your  committee  Is  aware  that  low-cost, 
easily  operated  instnmientaUon  tech- 
niques for  such  inspections  are  not  avail- 
able at  present.  Since  automobiles  ac- 
count for  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  since 
new  antipollution  devices  must  be  devel- 
oped and  Installed  on  automobiles  to 
meet  more  stringent  emission  standards. 
it  will  be  necessary  also  to  develop  more 
effective  measuring  devices  to  make  pos- 
sible inexpensive  and  efficient  tests. 

The  Secretary,  therefore,  is  directed  to 
conduct  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  low-cost  instru- 
mentation techniques  to  fswiilitate  the 
measuring  of  automotive  emissions.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  test- 
ing programs  to  assure  that  emission 
standards  are  met  during  the  life  of  ve- 
hicles and  engines. 

The  provisions  which  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  establish  standards  for  au- 
tomotive and  other  fuels  are  likewise  of 
great  importance.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  limitations  on — or 
providing  for  elimination  of — ingredients 
of  fuels — including  additives — which  en- 
danger the  public  health  or  welfare  or 
which  impair  the  performance  of  emis- 
sion control  devices  or  systems  on  auto- 
mobiles. Before  imposing  such  limita- 
tions the  Secretary  is  required  to  make 
certain  specific  findings  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  imposition  of  such  limitations. 
Present  law  does  not  authorize  the  im- 
position of  such  limitations  on  automo- 
tive or  other  fuels. 

I  need  not  go  into  further  detail  on 
the  provisions  dealing  with  aircraft 
emission  standards  and  pollution  from 
Federal  facihties  because  Chairman 
Staggers  has  already  dealt  with  these 
provisions  and,  therefore,  I  can  conclude 
at  this  point  by  asking  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  ver>'  worthwliile  legislation.  Our 
subcommittee  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this  legislation.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  including  myself,  are 
listed  as  sponsors  of  the  bill  CELB..  17255 ) 
and  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  make  possible  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  quahty  of  the  air  which 
we  will  breathe  as  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  be  implemented  and  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers". 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield  in 
order  that  I  may  clarify  something  be- 
fore he  starts,  so  I  will  not  interfere 
with  his  statement,  or  would  the  gen- 
tleman rather  comjrfete  his  statement 
and  then  have  me  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  allow 
me  to  complete  my  statement.  If  we  do 
not  get  into  his  question  then,  we  will 
get  into  it  on  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  The  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  on  the  bill  and  is  bringing 
to  the  Congress  the  most  effective  bill 
that  I  think  could  be  pr(H>osed  to  clean 
up  the  air  in  America. 
There  has  been  much  attention  given 
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to  the  many  forms  of  iwllution  in  our 
Nation  today.  Unfortunately,  this  atten- 
tion which  has  gained  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  entire  population,  has  come 
at  a  very  late  date.  We  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  now  of  acting  quickly  to 
remedy  our  excesses  or  we  will  be  forced 
to  change  our  entire  life-style. 

For  scientists  of  almost  every  disci- 
pline have  told  us  that  we  carmot  go 
on  polluting  our  environment  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  living  as  we  fire  today. 
Even  today  we  are  forced  to  do  things 
differently  than  our  ancestors  because  we 
have  fouled  our  environment. 

Air  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing forms  of  pollution  because  unlike 
others,  the  air  around  us  is  unavoidable. 
We  do  not  have  to  swim  or  look  at  dying 
lakes.  But  everyone  must  breathe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  think  of  clean  air 
for  the  beauty  of  it.  After  all.  the  pic- 
tures of  smog  over  our  major  cities  is 
a  national  disgrace. 

But  it  is  much  more  serious  than  that. 
Clean  air  in  some  parts  of  our  Nation  is 
in  such  short  supply  that,  if  we  continue 
along  the  same  lines  which  we  have  for 
the  past  decade,  we  have  been  warned 
that  mass  deaths  may  result  in  this  dec- 
ade. Other  experts  forecast  that  resi- 
dents of  our  major  cities  may  have  to 
wesw  gasmasks,  while  others  tell  us  that 
the  layers  of  smog  are  creating  a  wall 
between  the  Sim  and  the  Earth  so  that 
sunlight  may  be  blocked,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  thus  affecting  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  and  the  growth  patterns  of  cur 
vegetation. 

Indeed,  these  forecasts  are  already 
ringing  true.  Doctors  in  California  blame 
pollution  for  the  rising  number  of  deaths 
from  emphysema.  And  in  Los  Angeles. 
10,000  people  have  been  advised  to  move 
elsewhere  because  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  smog  on  their  respiratory  systems. 

The  chief  culprit  in  the  air  pollution 
story  is  the  automobile.  Between  55  and 
60  percent  of  the  problem  is  traced  to  the 
auto  and  in  heavily  populated  areas  this 
figiire  is  much  liigher. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  automobile 
annually  dimip?;  about  90  million  tons  of 
pollutants  into  the  air.  In  1967  we 
thought  we  had  started  an  effective  pro- 
gram which  would  reduce  auto  pollution, 
but  found  differently  during  hearings. 

Dr.  John  Middleton.  the  Director  of  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, testified  that  between  70  and  80 
percent  of  the  automobiles  tested  during 
one  study  failed  at  least  some  portion  of 
the  standards.  This,  in  effect,  means  that 
we.  the  public,  are  paj-ing  for  antipollu- 
tion devices  which  are  not  working  to  the 
standards  set  out  by  the  Secretary. 

If  Members  want  to  clean  up  the  air 
In  America,  they  will  vote  afBrmatively 
for  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  changed  the 
concept  from  the  1967  law,  which  all  of 
us  were  not  pleased  with,  particularly 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The  law 
has  not  been  effectively  administered. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  were  not  even 
enforced.  For  instance,  under  the  law, 
fuel  was  supposed  to  be  registered.  But 
this  was  never  done  and  I  do  not  know 
why. 

We  did  not  have  an  adequate  testing 


program  for  automobiles,  and  used  only 
four  prototypes  to  determine  If  the 
standards  were  being  met  by  a  particular 
manufacturer.  And.  instead  of  taking 
each  result  on  a  separate  basis,  they  were 
using  an  average  on  the  four  prototype 
automobiles.  We  are  changing  this  and 
saying  that  each  prototype  automobile 
must  meet  the  standard  Itself — not  be 
averaged.  We  are  also  going  to  have  the 
daily  inspection  of  the  assembly-line  pro- 
duction so  that  we  will  get  to  this  prob- 
lem of  cleaning  up  the  auto  emissions. 

In  changing  the  theory  of  the  legisla- 
tion, we  go  from  setting  up  little  air  re- 
gions to  national  air  standards.  To  show 
how  effective  the  law  has  been  since  1967. 
I  would  note  that  there  has  been  only 
one  interstate  region  approved.  When 
the  law  was  passed,  we  envisioned  more 
than  75. 

I  believe  they  now  say  there  are  17 
redons  approved  by  HEW.  That  does  not 
mean  17  States;  it  means  17  parts  of 
States  in  most  Instances.  That  is  about 
what  has  been  accomplished.  HEW  says 
they  may  get  up  to  70  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  This  entire  procedure  is  too 
ponderous  and  needed  to  be  changed,  so 
the  committee  in  this  bill  has  changed 
it. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  this  legislation  will 
set  a  national  air  quality  standard  for 
ambient  air  quality.  This  is  a  standard 
that  will  be  for  the  whole  Nation,  to 
assure  clean  air  to  the  American  people 
based  on  criteria,  scientific  information 
as  to  how  many  parts  per  million  are 
permissible  for  particular  pollutants. 
Five  of  those  criteria  have  already  been 
determined  by  scientific  and  medical  evi- 
dence, and  they  have  been  published. 

From  that,  then,  the  national  standard 
will  be  established.  And  these  will  be 
published  30  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  law.  Under  the  present  law  the  ap- 
proach has  been  by  regions  proceeding 
with  hearings  to  determine  whether  there 
should  be  a  region  here  or  there.  The 
committee  has  cut  across  that  time-con- 
suming process.  We  say  now  that  every 
State  is  a  region,  right  off,  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  effectively  administer  the 
law. 

The  air  quality  standard  established 
by  the  Secretary  must  be  carried  out  by 
the  States,  according  to  a  State  plan. 
This  State  plan  will  implement  the  air 
quality  standard  by  setting  emission 
standards  and  controls  within  the  State 
to  control  those  pollutants,  in  order  to 
meet  the  overall  quality  air  standard. 
This  will  be  true  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation. 

Each  State  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
think  the  plan  meets  the  need,  it  will  go 
back.  If  it  Is  not  then  corrected,  the  Sec- 
retary himself  will  have  the  authority  to 
go  in  and  set  the  plan.  Further,  if  the 
law  is  not  enforced  by  the  State,  the 
Secretary  may  go  in  and  enforce  it.  or 
go  through  the  courts  for  injunctive  re- 
lief or  whatever  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  allow. 

Now,  as  to  stationary  sources,  those  in 
existence  will  be  met  that  way,  through 
the  State  plan  by  its  emission  controls  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standard.  As  new 
f£u:tories  are  built,  the  Secretary  will  be 


permitted  the  right  to  set  emission 
standards;  not  just  a  quality  of  air 
standard  but  emission  standards,  so  that 
we  know  that  new  sources  of  pollution 
will  not  develop. 

Where  there  is  a  particular  hazardous 
substance,  the  Secretary  can  also  go  in. 

lliis  takes  care,  basically,  of  station- 
ary sources. 

On  the  automobile,  the  Secretary  will 
be  given  the  right,  of  course,  to  continue 
emission  standards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  say  we  ought  to  do  just  like 
California.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  concerned. 

The  Secretary  now  has  the  authority 
to  put  whatever  standards  he  believes 
are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
American  people  into  effect,  and  the 
1975  standards  are  the  same,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  as  those  of  California.  It  has 
been  true  that  California  has  advanced 
its  standards  some  over  what  the  Federal 
Government  has,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  right  now 
csmnot  change  Its  standards  immedi- 
ately. 

I  presume,  after  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  the  interest  indicated  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  probably  will 
even  increase  those  standards  where  he 
feels  it  is  feasible. 

I  think  all  of  the  authority  that  the 
Secretary  needs  is  already  on  the  books. 
We  are  now  giving  him  more  authority 
to  correct  the  emission  standards  In  the 
factory,  by  daily  inspection  on  the  as- 
sembly line. 

Furthermore,  we  allow  him  the  right 
to  go  In  and  say  that  this  is  not  just  a 
device  problem  but  it  may  also  be  a  gaso- 
line problem.  We  then  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  go  in  and  say,  "You 
cannot  put  this  additive  in  the  gasoline 
if  it  affects  the  public  health"  or — be- 
cause it  is  not  just  public  health  that  is 
involved — "or  on  the  further  gromid  If  it 
will  prevent  emission  standards  from 
being  met." 

What  many  people  are  forgetting  is 
that  this  is  really  a  problem  of  two  In- 
dustries. It  is  the  combination  when  they 
come  together  that  produces  the  prob- 
lem. The  Secretary  now  can  set  any  emis- 
sion standards  he  wants  coming  out  of 
that  automobile.  And  nothing  ccmes  out 
of  the  tailpipe  imtil  the  fuel  goes  in.  So 
he  can  control  anything  he  wants  right 
now,  basically,  through  emission  stand- 
ards on  what  is  coming  out  of  the  tall- 
pipe  of  that  automobile. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  first  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  is  with  relation  to  your 
statement  that  there  is  inspection  at  the 
time  that  the  automobile  is  produced  on 
the  assembly  line.  According  to  infor- 
mation I  have  received,  auto  engineers 
say  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  judge  if  a 
device  works  until  after  the  vehicle  is 
broken  in  after  approximately  4,000 
miles,  and  while  assembly  line  inspec- 
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tlon  can  test  individual  devices  for  qual- 
ity control,  no  opportunities  exist  to  see 
if  the  device  actually  works  in  operation. 
It  has  been  held  that  over  53  percent  of 
the  devices  have  been  found  to  have 
broken  down  and  been  of  no  use  after 
11.000  miles.  What  good  is  there  to  an 
inspection  at  the  assembly  line,  then? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Evidently 
the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the 
inspection  process.  What  I  would  say 
to  him  is,  first  of  all,  your  prototypes  are 
those  that  have  been  nm  50,000  miles, 
so  the  devices,  first  of  all,  are  proved 
prototypes.  Tills  is  50,000  miles  and  not 
4,000  miles.  We  are  requiring  all  of  the 
prototypes  meet  all  of  the  standards. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  how  about  an 
automobile  that  has  never  had  a  proto- 
type? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Let  me 
finish. 

We  are  also  Incorporating  the  further 
testing  and  the  further  assurance  to  the 
public  by  requiring  that  the  testing  is 
done  from  the  assembly  line  every  day. 
As  soon  as  something  shows  up  the  Sec- 
retary can  go  in  there  and  lift  a  certifi- 
cate and  those  cars  cannot  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  until  the  matter  is 
corrected.  They  can  then  be  tested  and, 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
car  or  cars  meet  the  standard,  he  will 
immediately  certify  that  tested  car.  So 
the  gentleman  can  be  assured  that  this 
legislation  will  be  carried  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think.  If 
people  will  study  this  bill,  they  will  see 
that  we  have  incorporated  effective  pro- 
visions to  reach  the  automobile.  I  also 
feel  the  Secretary  should  use  the  Gov- 
ernment automobiles  for  testing.  And  If 
a  pattern  of  failure  develops,  then  I 
think  the  Secretary  should  make  a  pub- 
lic armouncement  of  this.  This  will  put 
public  attention  on  any  failure  and 
bring  appropriate  action. 

Also,  we  go  into  the  airplane  problem. 
We  allow  the  Secretary  to  set  emission 
standards  for  airplanes  which  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  keeping  in  mind  safety 
features. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  provision 
about  Federal-installation  polluting.  We 
direct  that  all  Federal  installations,  who. 
incidentally,  are  some  of  the  biggest  pol- 
luters in  this  Nation,  shall  abide  by  the 
pollution  laws,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
get  an  exception  is  to  go  to  the  Secre- 
tary. That  exception  cannot  be  granted 
for  more  than  1  year  and  then  the  Sec- 
retary must  explain  to  the  Congress  why 
he  granted  that  exception.  In  other 
words,  this  Is  telling  the  Federal  agen- 
cies: "We  want  you  to  stop  polluting  the 
air,  too." 

Now,  we  have  strong  enforcement  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  We  have  the  most 
rapid  means  which  I  know  of  bringing  In 
States  with  complete  authority  to  get 
things  done.  If  the  States  will  assimie 
this  responsibility — and  I  think  they  will 
imder  this  legislation — we  are  going  to 
have  clean  air  in  this  Nation.  If  they  do 


not.  we  are  still  going  to  have  clean  air, 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  come  In  and  clean  up  the  air  If  the 
States  do  not  meet  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  aware 
that,  under  existing  legislation,  many 
conferences  have  been  held  on  pol- 
lution, out  of  which  certain  recommenda- 
tions have  come.  What  is  going  to  happen 
under  the  new  legislation  to  those  recom- 
mendations emerging  from  conferences 
already  held? 

For  example,  the  conference  procedure 
has  dragged  out  for  over  3  years  in  the 
Marietta,  Ohio-Vienna.  W.  Va.,  area,  we 
have  finally  arrived  at  some  recommen- 
dations and  hope  all  this  time  Is  not  lost. 

Mr.  liOGERS  of  Florida.  Actually, 
what  we  did  in  the  present  bill  is  to  allow 
anj'  regions  that  have  been  performing 
under  the  law  to  continue  to  do  so  where 
progress  has  really  been  made.  However, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  al- 
ready agreed  that  we  would  add  clarify- 
ing language  to  the  bill  along  this  line. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  propose  to  offer  this 
amendment  on  this  subject  later  on. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  this 
will  clarify  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  have  one  more  brief  ques- 
tion. We  have  miserably  failed  to  prevent 
air  pollution  by  trying  to  apply  the  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books.  Polluters  have 
used  every  opportunity  to  delay  and 
there  has  been  a  long,  drawnout  proce- 
dure which  has  fnastrated  public  efforts 
to  clean  up  air  pollution. 

Is  there  any  Injunctive  process  under 
this  iJending  legislation  which  will  Im- 
mediately force  abatement  of  an  air 
pollution  source? 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  This  author- 
ity Is  contained  in  the  bill,  that  the  Sec- 
retary can  go  into  the  court  for  the 
abatement  of  pollution.  So.  the  authority 
is  in  the  bUl  now  providing  for  this  type 
of  court  procedure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  I  am  still  concerned  about 
whether  polluters  can  be  enjoined.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  saying, 
then,  is  that  this  court  procedure  will  not 
in  itself  constitute  a  long  drawnout  de- 
lay of  pollution  abatement.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? We  must  have  speedier  action  to 
obtain  clean  air. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  WeU,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know  how  long  It  will 
take  for  the  court  to  act,  but  an  injunc- 
tive procedure  is  very  rapid  in  obtaining 
a  determination  of  the  question.  I  think 
It  is  about  as  rapid  an  attack  on  the  prob- 


lem as  we  can  get.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  will  be  very  pleased 
with  this  legislation.  It  is  going  to  clean 
up  the  air. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  On  page  40,  section 
(2)  (a)  I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  originally  required  that 
the  representati''e  sample  failed  to  meet 
the  test  for  emission  standards,  the  whole 
class  of  automobiles  would  be  revoked 
and  the  certificate  would  be  revoked? 
Now,  suppose  a  representative  sample 
under  the  present  law  of  the  production 
code  does  not  meet  the  standard  of  emis- 
sion, can  the  Secretary  revoke  the  cer- 
tificate for  a  whole  line  of  cars,  or  Just 
the  one  being  tested? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  In  other 
words,  if  your  representative  sample 
coming  off  the  daily  production  line  does 
not  meet  the  standard  he  can  raise  and 
withdraw  the  certification  for  that  whole 
assembly  line  production. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  Is  all  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  recognize  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman)  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  who  Just  sp<rite 
In  framing  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
most  adequate  and  strong  act  to  control 
air  pollution. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  should  like  to 
propound  to  the  chairman  at  this  time: 

Since  the  bill  has  two  provisions  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  its  salient  factors 
strengthening  the  present  law,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  well  to  know  precisely  what 
these  do.  The  first  factor,  of  course,  is 
the  provision  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establishes  ambient  air  stand- 
ards. This  of  course  did  not  exist  in  the 
previous  bill. 

The  other  salient  factor  strengthen- 
ing the  present  law  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  extremely  effective  new  method 
of  controlling  air  pollution  is  control  of 
emissions  from  new  sources. 

First  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
whether  a  new  source  necessarily  means 
new  equipment,  or  whether  a  new  source 
may  Include  an  altered  or  increased  ef- 
fluent from  a  plant? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  legis- 
lation grants  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  emission  standards  for  any 
such  sources  which,  either  in  the  form 
of  entirely  new  facilities,  or  in  the  form 
of  expanded  or  modified  facilities,  or  be- 
cause of  expanded  or  modified  of>era- 
tlons  or  capacity,  constitute  new  sources 
of  substantially  Increased  pollution? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Th6t  is  true,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  and  that  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  in  passing  the  legislation. 
And  I  wEUQt  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  wtis  the  reason  for  putting  a 
specific  statement  Into  the  report  as  to 
what  the  intention  of  the  committee 
was. 
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Mr    ECKHARDT.  I  understand  that 
that  is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  report. 
Mr  STAGGERS.  It  is. 
Mr   ECKHARDT.  Therefore,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that,  for  instance,  an  old 
steel  plant  which  altered  its  production 
in  a  particular  unit  or  operation,  even 
though  that  unit  was  an  old  unit,  would 
be  controlled  just  as  its  competitor,  a  new 
steel  plant,  would  be  controlled,  where 
new  equipment  plus  new  sources  of  emis- 
sion occur? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    (Mr.   Van   Dzerlitj). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  v-ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  putting 
its  attention  to  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution, but  I  feel  that  we  can.  and  must, 
strengthen  the  provisions  in  H.R.  17225. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
Air  pollution  continues  to  darken  our 
cities"  skies  and  tlireaten  our  total  en- 
vironment with  its  poisonous  chemical 
mixtures. 

The  primary  contributor  to  this  pollu- 
tion is  the  automobile  which  accounts 
for  nearly  80  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
in  our  cities.  The  automobile  is  responsi- 
ble for  dumping  into  the  atmosphere 
each  year  more  than  90  million  tons  of 
pollutants:  this  is  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  single  contributor.  If  air  pollution 
is  to  be  curtailed,  dangerous  emissions 
from  automobiles  must  be  substantially 
reduced. 

To  combat  the  problem  of  vehicular  air 
pollution  the  Federal  Government  is  is- 
suing emission  control  standards,  but  the 
present  approach  is  Inadequate  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Studies  have  shown 
that  under  existing  controls  automobile 
air  pollution  in  the  United  States  will 
more  than  double  in  the  next  30  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  projected  increase  in 
both  the  number  of  vehicles  and  the 
miles  driven  by  each  vehicle. 

Only  California  has  adopted  emission 
standards  which  will  stabilize  air  pollu- 
tion and  control  the  production  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  But,  we  want  to  not  only 
stabilize  air  pollution,  we  want  to  elimi- 
nate it. 

We  have  an  immediate  ajid  pressing 
duty  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  curbing  dangerous  vehicu- 
lar air  pollution.  It  is  clear  that  present 
efforts  to  curb  pollution  by  regulating 
new  car  emission  levels  are  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. Therefore,  we  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  low-emission  vehicles. 

Legislation,  such  as  the  bill'  (H.R. 
14534  which  I  have  cosponsored,  would 
require  Federal  procurement  of  low- 
emission  vehicles,  thus  fostering  devel- 
opment of  nonpolluting  vehicles.  By  of- 
fering legislatively  guaranteed  markets, 
a  reasonable  rate  of  initial  production  Is 
possible.  Such  a  proposal  would  make  the 
nearly  400.000  vehicles  now  used  by  the 
Federal  agencies  a  guaranteed  market 


for  low-emission  vehicles.  In  1968,  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $26  million 
for  the  purchase  of  about  16,000  pas- 
senger cars  and  $129  million  for  nearly 
46.000  buses,  ambulances,  and  trucks. 
Under  the  procurement  plan  limitations, 
the  total  additional  yearly  costs  cannot 
exceed  $34  million.  This  additional  cost 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  alleviating  the 
dangers  of  air  pollution  and  for  pre- 
serving a  life-sustaining  environment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
we  should  put  Detroit  on  notice  that  they 
must  develop  a  low-emission  vehicle. 
Last  year,  the  California  Senate  passed 
a  bill  which  would  ban  pollution  caus- 
ing engines  in  new  motor  vehicles  after 
January  1,  1975.  The  bill  died  in  the  as- 
sembly. Similarly,  I  have  introduced  a 
biU.  H.R.  17516.  which  is  identical  to 
the  California  bill. 

We  must  strengthen  our  laws  in  order 
to  eliminate  air  pollution.  Our  health  and 
our  very  existence  depend  on  our  action. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California  for 
his  comments,  and  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman was  here  because  his  is  a  district 
which  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
problem  to  which  we  address  ourselves 
today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  occa- 
sions today  when  the  unclean  air  from 
the  gentleman's  district  sometimes  wafts 
its  way  as  far  southward  as  the  other- 
wise salubrious  city  of  San  Diego.  And 
even  there,  we  are  learning  something 
about  what  they  have  suffered  for  many 
years  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  fight  on  this 
legislation  just  3  years  ago.  It  was  then 
that  the  delegation  from  California  ral- 
lied suflQcient  support  within  the  House 
membership  to  win  the  right  for  our 
State  to  maintain  stricter  standards 
against  auto  effluents  than  prevail  in  the 
other  49  States.  This  change  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  rest  of  the  House,  I  think 
on  the  grounds  that  California  had  been 
suffering  from  this  problem  longer,  and 
had  taken  greater  strides  toward  meet- 
ing the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  since  that  fight  In 
1967 — and  even  though  we  did  Improve 
legislation  then  on  the  books — air  pol- 
lution has  grown  still  worse. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass  today,  unless  we  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered,  will  fail  to  take  the  addi- 
tional steps  that  are  necessary  now  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  ever-mounting  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement  and  for  his 
forthright  stand  on  this  Issue. 

Is  It  not  true  that  sometimes  to  get 
something  done  you  have  to  take  some- 
what drastic  action  to  get  the  problem 
solved;  and  in  this  particular  instance  it 
might  be  the  automobile  Industry  that 
needs  to  take  drastic  action?  What  Is 
jouT  opinion  of  this  concept? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman.  Speaking  of  drastic  action, 
he  will  recall  that  the  State  senate  In 


California  last  year,  by  a  26  to  5  rollcall. 
voted  to  require  the  elimination  or  phas- 
ing out  of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine in  automobiles  sold  in  our  State,  by 
the  year  1975. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  by  just  continuing  the 
way  we  are  going  it  is  likely  to  be  enough 
to  solve  this  problem  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  and  other  troubled  areas? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Yes;  New  York 
and  Philadelpliia. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  No. 
Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  anything  significant  is 
going  to  be  accomplished  in  pollution 
abatement  if  we  just  continue  the  way 
we  have  been  going  for  the  last  few  years 
with  just  a  few  little  changes  here  and 
there  in  the  way  of  improvements? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  think  the  gen 
tleman  anticipates  my  attitude  on  that. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  wanted  all  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  phased  out  in 
California  by  1975? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  said  our  State 
senate  felt  so  deeply  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  California  that  the  senate  voted 
last  year  to  phase  out  all  internal  com- 
bustion enpines  sold  in  California  by  the 
year  1975 — but  the  bill  was  not  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Oh.  I  see. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Under  an  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer,  we  want  to  phase 
out  the  internal  combustion  engine  by 
1978.  UntU  1975  the  California  stand- 
ards should  prevail.  But  after  that, 
gradually,  in  3  years,  large  motors  and 
smaller  motors  and  so  on  will  be  phased 
out.  So  by  1978  there  shall  be  a  clean 
engine  and  no  longer  a  smog-producing 
engine.  I  believe  the  technology  of  the 
automobile  companies  is  such  that  they 
can  produce,  or  they  can  mass-produce, 
an  automobile  which  will  be  clean  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  sell  at  prices 
similar  to  those  at  which  they  are  sold 
today. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  May  I  say,  I  feel 
the  gentleman's  generosity  in  extending 
the  limit  by  3  years  over  what  the 
California  Senate  is  willing  to  do  will  im- 
press itself  on  all,  except  possibly  the 
auto  industry. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  air  pol- 
lution is  always  to  be  found  in  dirty 
smokestacks  in  factories,  belching  smoke 
across  populated  communities.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  urban  areas  90 
percent  of  the  poisons  in  our  air  come 
right  out  of  the  automobile  exhaust  pipe. 
While  it  is  easy  to  get  civic  campaigns 
started  against  those  black  factory 
smokestacks,  it  is  a  much  sadder  experi- 
ence when  you  try  to  do  something  about 
what  goes  into  fuel  composition  or  into 
the  manufacture  of  an  automobile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  possible  to  have  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  California  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  point  that  by  compelling  oth- 
ers to  do  this  job,  we  can  save  a  great 
deal  of  money.  This  Congress  has  author- 
ized a  billion  dollars,  and  appropriated 
$600  million  for  clean  water.  I  think  we 
could  get  by  for  much  less  money  when 
it  comes  to  establishing  clean  air  if,  by 
law.  we  put  the  matter  up  to  the  automo- 
bile and  oil  industries  themselves. 

I  regret  that  so  many  of  those  who  are 
present  are  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  already  listened  very  patiently 
to  my  arguments  before  today.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  on  page  51  of  the 
report,  you  will  find  a  fairly  concise 
statement  of  our  objections,  signed  by 
tliree  members  of  the  committee — the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Ottin- 
ger),  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  TiERNAN),  and  myself.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mqcva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  compliments  to 
those  of  other  speakers  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  overall  excellent  job. 
I  think  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
solving  some  of  the  problems  that  we  as 
a  country  have  in  cleaning  up  our  air. 

I  have  the  dubious  distinction,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  air  pollution  authori- 
ties, of  representing  one  of  the  most  pol- 
luted, if  not  the  most  polluted  districts 
in  the  entire  country.  While  I  am  aware 
of  the  long  stride  forward  that  has  been 
made,  I  think  there  is  one  instance  where 
a  defect  in  the  1967  act  must  be  cured  if 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  appro£u:h  clean 
air  in  the  urban  areas  of  our  country. 
That  has  to  do  with  an  item  that  so  fun- 
damentally touches  on  States'  rights  and 
local  initiative  that  I  for  the  life  of  me 
carmot  understand  how  it  crept  into  the 
1967  act.  I  think  this  is  the  time  for  it 
to  be  removed. 

I  refer  of  course  to  the  provision  that 
preempts  local  and  State  governments 
from  doing  anything  about  automobile 
emissions,  not  only  in  terms  of  living  up 
to  the  Federal  standards  which  are  strict, 
but  in  terms  of  trying  to  impose  stand- 
ards that  are  more  strict.  I  regard  as  an 
anomaly  the  fact  that  a  State  or  a  local 
government  can  impose  such  different 
standards  on  fuel.  It  can  impose  such 
different  standards  on  any  kind  of  sta- 
tionary sources.  It  can  impose  such  dif- 
ferent standards  on  motorboats.  Only 
the  automobile  is  treated  as  some  kind 
of  privileged  character  which  does  not 
have  to  meet  State  or  local  standards. 

For  example.  United  States  Steel  is  In 
my  district.  I  think  it  has  other  plants  in 
the  districts  of  many  of  the  Members  on 
the  floor  today.  They  have  to  meet  local 
and  State  antipollution  and  stationary 
air  standards  of  all  localities  in  which 
they  produce.  Automobiles  have  to  meet 
local  laws  insofar  as  size  is  concerned, 
insofar  as  tires  are  concerned.  Insofar  as 
equipment  is  concerned.  Only  In  the  spe- 
cial area  of  air  pollution  are  they  given 
a  pass,  and  while  I  have  great  regard 


for  the  automobile  industry,  I  think  we 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  their  being  able 
to  operate  under  one  single  standard. 

The  late  Justice  Frankfurter  once  de- 
scribed the  local  goverrunent  as  50  sep- 
arate laboratories  in  which  we  are  to  find 
new  ways  of  solving  problems,  and  I 
think  in  this  area  we  ought  to  repeal 
that  preemption  of  new  solutions,  and  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  recent  months  the  words  "en- 
vironment" and  "ecology"  have  been 
trigger  words,  words  that  have  set  off 
our  deepest  emotions.  We  have  all  been 
viewing  with  alarm,  but  alarm  by  itself 
puts  out  no  fires,  to  mix  metaphors.  We 
have  all  made  a  lot  of  noise  on  the  stairs, 
and  now  it  is  time  to  come  into  the  room. 
It  is  time  to  stop  talking  and  to  take 
concrete  action.  Action  is  a  whole  lot 
liarder  than  talking,  and  when  we  ask 
ourselves  what  kind  of  law  should  we 
pass  that  will  do  something  about  air 
pollution,  the  popular  demonology  of  pol- 
lution is  not  of  much  help,  nor  is  joust- 
ing at  "greedy  business"  or  "mindless 
technology." 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  creative 
intelligence  to  the  problem  at  hand.  One 
problem  is  that  we  know  so  little  about 
what  to  do.  For  example,  Barry  Com- 
moner, who  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, said  that  we  are  woefully  igno- 
rant about  the  nature  of  air  pollutants 
and  about  the  chemistry  that  is  going  on 
in  this  massive  air  over  our  cities.  He 
described  an  instrument  he  was  using  at 
Washington  University  which  provides 
a  total  analysis  of  an  air  shed  for  nitro- 
gen dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide.  You  put 
this  instriunent  in  the  back  of  a  station 
wagon.  You  point  it  at  the  sky,  and  as 
you  drive  down  the  road,  you  can  read 
off  on  a  paper  chart  the  concentrations 
of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide. 
The  amazing  fact  is  that  this  Is  the  only 
instnunent  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

This  means  that  we  need  a  much 
stronger  research  effort  and  that  we  are 
limited  in  what  we  can  do  legislatively 
by  our  lack  of  knowledge.  Commoner, 
while  testifying  on  this  bill,  estimated 
we  probably  face  a  10-year  period  of  re- 
search and  operation  of  pilot  plants  be- 
fore we  have  some  final  answers.  So  I 
think  the  point  we  should  make  here  Is 
that  our  hopes  should  not  be  too  high 
for  a  final  answer  on  this  bill. 

Our  people  in  this  country  are  already 
aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  disbelief,  frus- 
tration, and  despair  on  many  matters, 
and  we  do  not  need  any  more  total  solu- 
tions that  do  not  work.  The  present  bill 
is  responsible  legislation  because  it  does 
what  we  know  how  to  do — no  more  and 
no  less. 

It  offers  no  final  Apocalyptic  solution, 
but  this  represents  the  best  we  know 
how  to  do  at  this  time,  and  I  strongly 
support  it.  The  bill  provides  that  as  our 
technology  develops,  as  our  research  gives 
us  more  facts,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  em- 


powered to  upgrade  and  strengthen  air 
pollution  standards  in  the  light  of  such 
new  knowledge. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  strengthens 
the  present  law  in  five  sigmficant  re- 
spects— which  have  been  commented  on 
already  and  which  I  will  not  repeat.  It 
provides  for  tripling  of  funds  for  air 
pollution  control.  I  should  like  to  make 
two  general  points  which  have  not  been 
commented  on. 

One  thing  I  think  the  bill  recognizes 
IS  that  we  cannot  return  to  some  pre- 
technological  womb.  We  caimot  return 
to  Walden  Pond.  What  we  have  to  work 
with  in  this  country,  the  only  real  pos- 
sibility we  can  consider,  is  solving  this 
problem  in  terms  of  a  growing  econ- 
omy. As  Walter  Heller  pointed  out  re- 
cently, by  the  year  2000  we  will  have  to 
have  twice  as  many  schools  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  if  human  nature  stays  the  same 
way,  we  wUl  have  to  have  twice  as  many 
jails  and  twice  as  many  everything,  so 
solving  the  air  pollution  problem  in 
terms  other  than  in  terms  of  a  growing 
economy  is  probably  impossible. 

If  we  retreated,  say,  to  an  1870  level 
of  technology — and  if  we  went  back  to 
1870.  we  would  have  to  realize  the  bison 
were  already  dead,  the  eastern  forest  had 
already  disappeared,  and  colonial  cities 
were  in  a  decline — then  the  median 
standard  of  living,  if  we  went  back  to 
that  time,  would  be  far  below  the  1970 
poverty  line.  So  I  think  we  have  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  terms  of  solving  it 
within  the  framework  of  our  modem 
economy  and  not  by  "Buddhist  eco- 
nomics" (that  is,  by  reducing  our  gross 
national  product  until  we  are  back  to  the 
Tibetan  village  level) . 

I  think  it  can  be  done.  The  mayor  of  a 
small  midwestem  town  recently  said: 
"If  you  want  this  town  to  grow,  it  has  got 
to  stink."  This  fatalism  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  on 
the  substance  of  the  bill  itself,  and  that 
deals  with  the  national  standards  and 
with  respect  to  industry's  role  in  the  big 
cleanup,  because  industry  has  got  to  play 
a  key  role.  Industry  has  objected  in  a 
number  of  instances  to  national  stand- 
ards, but  we  must  have  clear  guidelines 
from  Govenmient  that  will  apply  uni- 
formly to  protect  each  individual  indus- 
try's competitive  position.  TWs  means 
we  must  have  national  standards. 

Some  industries  objects  to  national 
standards  because  of  their  belief  that 
State  regulations  can  more  easily  tailor 
the  situation  to  local  industry  needs. 
But  if  we  do  not  have  national  stand- 
ards, we  find  what  has  happened  is  that 
States  begin  to  bid  against  each  other 
to  attract  polluting  industries.  A  State 
says,  "We  will  be  easier  on  you  if  you 
come  into  our  area."  Or  the  industry  will 
say,  "If  you  enforce  this  standard  against 
us,  we  will  move  our  industry  into  an- 
other State."  So  I  say  it  is  not  fair  to 
those  States  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  pollution  to  allow  such  low- 
ering of  standards  to  attract  polluting 
industries  into  other  States,  so  I  think 
the  national  standard  is  an  ezcelloit 
approach. 

We  are  embarking  now  on  a  new  ex- 
periment in  government,  an  experiment 
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to  determine  whether  we  are  wise  enough 
to  direct  our  affairs  in  a  way  which  rec- 
ognizes the  essential  interdependence  of 
man  and  his  environment. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless  despite 
some  doomsday  prophets,  and  I  think 
the  human  race  can  solve  it  with  the 
proper  efforts  and  proper  programs.  I 
think  this  bUl  is  a  fine  step  In  that 
direction 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  wil  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[RoU  No.  163] 

Add»bbo  Dowdy  Passman 

Anderson,  Edmondson  Patman 

Tenn.  Esch  Pepper 

Asbbrock  EvLas,  Tenn.  Pollock 

.\shley  Fallon  Powell 

.Kyns  Fraser  Reld.  NT. 

Bani^g  Frey  Reuss 

Barrett  Garmatz  Rlegle 

Bla?gl  Gaydos  Roe 

Blatnlk  Gilbert  Rooney.  N.T. 

Brademas  Halpem  Roudebush 

Brock  Haasen.  Wash.    St  Germain 

Oar^y  Hubert  Scheuer 

Celler  Horton  Schwengel 

Clusholm  Jones,  Ala.  Stelger.  WU. 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.  Stephens 

Clay  Klrwan  St  ration 

Conable  McCarthy  Stuckey 

Corbe::  McMillan  Vander  Jagt 

Oowger  MacGregor  Wilson,  Bob 

Cramer  Maihlas  WUson. 

Culver  Mayne  Charles  H. 

Daddarto  Meskill  Wyatt  I 

Da  arson  Morton  Wydler  | 

Dio-gs  Ottlnger 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HJl.  17255,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  357  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  RocEES>  on  an  outstanding  leg- 
islative accomplishment  in  presenting 
this  clean  air  bill  to  the  House. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  starting  to 
shut  down  different  city  functions  be- 
cause of  an  atmospheric  inversion.  At  no 
time  in  the  past  and  at  no  time  in  the 
future  is  this  legislation  more  necessary. 
I  urge  its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  Is  con- 
sidering what  may  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  of  1970. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  will  arm 
Federal  ofiQciala  with  the  legal  weapons 
to  probe,  prosecute,  and  punish  willful 
air  polluters. 

Today,  there  are  no  less  than  seven 


major  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved In  the  air  pollution  battle  in  the 
metropolitan  area  I  represent.  Yet,  we 
are  losing  the  fight  for  life  and  lung  a 
little  more  each  day.  The  amendments 
we  will  act  on  today  will  reverse  the  trend 
of  this  battle.  We  will  put  teeth  Into  the 
fight  for  clean  air. 

During  consideration  of  these  amend- 
ments in  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  my  colleagues 
agreed  with  me  that  a  serious  obstacle 
to  success  in  cleaning  up  our  air  was  the 
inability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  decisively  in  areas  of  suspected 
pollution. 

For  this  reason  I  brought  an  amend- 
ment through  the  committee  which  pro- 
vides dramatic  new  enforcement  powers 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  need  for 
this  kind  of  power  was  amply  demon- 
strated to  me  in  my  own  district,  where 
pollution  from  one  State  flows  into  an- 
other and  neither  State  can  adequately 
compel  changes  in  the  other  State. 

This  language,  which  Is  now  contained 
as  section  112(f)  of  this  bill,  will  give 
the  States  the  necessary  backup  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  stop  inter- 
state pollution. 

The  bUl  permits  ofBcers  or  employees 
duly  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  upon 
presentation  of  appropriate  credentials 
and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  estab- 
lishment which  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  is  or  may  be  in  violation 
of  regulations  issued  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution.  These  officers  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  inspect  records,  files,  papers, 
processes,  controls,  and  facilities  rele- 
vant to  compliance  with  the  air  pollu- 
tion regulations.  A  separate  notice  Is 
required  for  each  Inspection,  and  inspec- 
tions shall  be  promptly  completed. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  step  into  critical 
interstate  situations — such  as  exist  in  the 
major  industrial  areas  of  this  coimtry, 
and  elsewhere — where  the  interstate 
mechanisms  have  failed  to  abate  pollu- 
tion. 

This  section  is  one  which  can  be  em- 
braced by  every  State  In  the  Union  be- 
cause it  gives  the  States  the  added  mus- 
cle they  have  lacked  in  years  passed. 

The  language  for  this  section  grew  out 
of  a  conference  I  held  In  New  York  this 
spring.  Every  important  agency  in  the 
metropolitan  area  involved  in  the  air 
pollution  battle  was  represented.  Fed- 
eral. State,  city,  and  Interstate  officials 
suggested  the  language  of  this  section  to 
me  as  a  vital  and  necessary  arming  tool 
to  reverse  the  Increasingly  dangerous 
blanket  of  foul  air  which  threatens  the 
health  of  every  one  of  us. 

I  strongly  commend  this  section  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  also  strongly  commend  the  full  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  to  this  body. 
All  of  these  steps  we  consider  today  are 
vitally  needed  if  the  Federal  effort  in  the 
fight  for  clean  air  is  to  be  but  little  more 
than  that  of  a  mere  bystander. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Cunking- 

UAM). 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  long  been  active  in  efforts  to  clean 
up  our  air  and  water  and  land  pollution. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  my  position 
clear  I  herewith  refer  to  a  letter  from 
the  Associated  Press  Bureau  In  Nebraska 
asking  my  position  on  various  aspects  of 
the  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
Their  letter  to  me  reads  as  follows : 
The  Assocwted  Prbss, 
Omaha,  Nebr..  February  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Repkessntative  Cunningham:  Some 
of  the  biggest  news  of  the  day  Involves  the 
growing  public  Interest  In  ecology  and  the 
problenia  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

For  our  next  roundup  on  Nebraska  con- 
gressional opinion,  we  would  like  to  ask  some 
questions  dealing  with  the  pollution  problem 
in  the  United  States  and  specifically  In 
Nebraska: 

1.  How  seriously  do  you  view  the  threat  of 
air  and  water  poUution  In  the  nation?  Do  you 
concur  with  those  who  claim  the  planet  may 
be  destroyed  In  a  few  short  years  by  pollu- 
tion? Or  do  you  think  the  Immediate  threat 
has  been  over-dramatlzed? 

2.  How  strong  a  role  should  the  federal 
government  play  In  the  antipollution  fight? 
Should  the  government  have  punitive  powers 
to  force  Indtistry  to  take  antipollution  meas- 
ures? Do  you  think  business  and  Industry 
have  dragged  their  feet  on  pollution? 

3.  How  seriously  do  you  view  the  pollution 
problem  In  Nebraska?  Vih&t  should  be  done 
about  the  feedlots  that  are  dumping  un- 
treated wastes  Into  Nebraska's  rivers  and 
streams?  Can  we  depend  on  Nebraska's  grow- 
ing Industrial  community  to  take  steps  vol- 
untarily to  combat  polltulon  or  must  they 
be  forced  by  the  government  to  do  so? 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Armstbonc. 

Correapondeni. 
PJS. — One  further  question:  Should  busi- 
ness and  Industry  pass  on  the  costs  of  pol- 
lution control  to  the  consumer,  or  should 
they  use  some  of  their  profits  to  pay  for 
pollution  abatement? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  replied  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press  inquiry  at  some  length,  and 
I  now  present  my  reply  to  the  AP: 

February  26,  1970. 
Mr.  John  Armstrong, 
The  Ar.sociated  Press, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

De-ar  John:  I  think  the  topic  for  your 
next  round  up  of  Nebraska  Congressional 
opinion  Is  an  excellent  one. 

Before  answering  your  questions  specifi- 
cally regarding  ecology  and  the  problems  of 
air  and  water  jsoUutlon,  may  I  point  out  that 
that  was  one  of  my  major  concerns  even 
prior  to  my  becoming  Mayor  of  Omaha  In 
1948.  At  that  time — that  Is,  prior  to  my  elec- 
tion as  Mayor — we  had  a  civic  effort  called 
the  Omaha  Improvement  Plan  and  there 
were  varlotis  study  groups  set  up  to  study 
various  aspects  of  Omaha's  many  problems. 
The  purpose  of  the  studies  was  to  determine 
what.  If  anything,  should  be  done,  and  if 
some  action  was  to  be  taken,  what  amount 
of  money  should  be  recommended  to  be 
placed  In  a  package  In  the  form  of  a  bond 
Issue  to  provide  the  means  of  solving  these 
problems,  or  at  least  to  make  a  start  at  solv- 
ing them  if  they  required  a  long  range 
program. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
overall  committee,  who  was  the  President  of 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  Omaha  Improvement 
Association's  Committee  on  Sanitation. 
There  were  other  members  of  my  committee, 
probably  five  or  six,  but  I  do  not  recall  ex- 
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actly.  We  made  a  detailed  study  of  Omaha's 
long-neglected  sewer  problems  and  the 
dumping  of  untreated  sewage  into  the  Mi.s- 
sourl  River,  as  well  as  other  ecological  prob- 
lems, including  air  pollution.  Of  the  some 
twelve  or  more  study  groups,  out  committee 
recommended,  as  I  recall  It,  approximately 
S3 '-2  million  In  the  form  of  bond  Issue 
money  to  accomplish  the  most  urgent  needs. 
The  total  package  of  these  bonds  recom- 
mended by  the  various  study  groups 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  and  that  is 
why  we  were  cautioned  to  hold  our  recom- 
mendations to  a  reasonable  amount  In  order 
that  the  voters  would  not  be  too  frightened 
by  the  whole  package  of  recommendations. 

The  voters  did  approve  the  majority  of  the 
bond  Issues  that  were  on  the  ballot.  Includ- 
ing the  money  lor  the  fixing  of  our  sewers 
and  the  problem  of  dumping  of  raw  sewage 
into  the  Missouri  River,  for  air  pollution 
and  related  subjects.  This  was  the  first  start 
that  Omaha  had  made  in  all  of  Its  history  to 
stop  the  pollution  of  the  Missouri  River  due 
to  the  raw  sewage  being  thrown  Into  It  at 
various  locations,  from  the  airport  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  south  of  the  old  Ak-Sar 
Ben  Bridge.  We  also  built  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  sewers  that  were  broken,  creating  a 
seepage  problem,  and  during  heavy  rains 
our  old  combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewers 
were  flooding  the  streets.  The  combined 
sewers  naturally  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  raw  sewage.  We  also  recommended 
a  strong  anti-smoke  ordinance,  as  It  was 
called  in  those  days,  although  this  required 
no  bond  money  but  was  a  part  of  cleaning 
up  our  environment. 

Subsequently  the  advisory  committee 
which  I  mentioned  above  were  made  perm- 
anent and  a  part  of  the  city  government 
when  the  bonds  were  approved.  I  was  then 
named  Secretary  of  the  Omaha  Sanitation 
Commission,  which  was  then  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  we  had 
originally  made  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  that  had  been  approved  by  the  voters. 

I  took  a  special  interest  also,  as  noted 
above,  in  smoke  abatement  because  It  was  a 
major  problem  in  Omaha  at  that  time.  So  I 
made  a  detailed  study  of  this  and  looked  par- 
ticularly at  St.  Louis,  which  at  that  time  had 
done  a  tremendous  Job  in  cleaning  up  Its  air 
pollutants.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
man  in  St.  Louis  who  achieved  these  success- 
ful results,  but  because  of  what  he  did  he  was 
eventually  elected  Mayor  of  that  city.  In  any 
event,  I  finally  personally  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive smoke-abatement  and/or  control 
ordinance  which  I  presented  to  the  City 
Council  with  strong  arguments  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  it  was  adopted. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  was  elected  Maj^or  of 
Omaha  and  it  fell  upcn  me  to  implement  and 
administer  the  smoke-abatement  ordiniince 
which  I  had  presented  and  which  had  been 
adopted  prior  to  my  election  as  Mayor.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  employ  a  professional 
p>erson,  a  graduate  chemical  engineer,  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  His  name  was  Herb  en- 
rich and  I  vividly  recall  how  very  effective 
he  was  in  carrying  out  the  ordinance.  It  used 
to  be  that  dozens  upyon  dozens  of  smoke 
stacks  belched  out  black  soot  and  smoke 
every  morning  for  hours  on  end  and  other 
times  during  the  day.  Mr.  Ulrlch  told  me  that 
no  smokestack  should  emit  any  smoke,  soot, 
etc.,  because  If  It  did  It  simply  meant  that 
the  heating  unit  supplying  that  smokestack 
was  either  faulty  or  Improperly  operated. 

In  further  carrying  out  the  ordinance,  we 
stationed  spotters  every  morning  beginning 
at  dawn  on  three  of  the  tallest  buildings  in 
Omaha  so  that  we  could  have  a  view  of  where 
this  smoke  was  coining  from.  I  recall  going 
with  Mr.  Ulrlch  atop  the  Telephone  Building, 
which  was  one  of  our  lookout  posts  In  any 
event,  when  Mr.  Ulrlch  and  his  staff  saw  thlB 
smoke  being  emitted  they  would  spot  the  lo- 
cation and  go  there  Immediately  and  t&lk  to 
the  people  and  explain   to  them  that   the 


heating  tinlt  was  either  faulty  or  being  op- 
erated Improperly.  And  we  were  severe  with 
industry  in  these  cases.  As  a  restilt,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  three  or  four  years  we  bad  eliminated 
90  plus  percent  of  all  of  these  black,  sooty, 
smokey  emissions  from  chimneys  and  smoke- 
stacks. As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  program  was 
so  successful  that  we  received  national  recog- 
nition for  what  we  had  done. 

So  I  am  no  Johnny-come-lately  In  this 
field  and  I  am  sorry  that  Omaha  again  has 
a  problem  because  what  happened  after  I 
left  the  Mayor's  officer  was  that  they  com- 
bined Mr.  Ulrlch's  department  with  two  or 
tliree  other  departments  and  relegated  him 
to  a  minor  position.  This  handicapped  Mr. 
Ulrlch  and  his  staff  In  carrying  out  their 
duties,  and  what  mlg^t  have  happened  be- 
hind the  scenes  or  behind  closed  doors  with 
top  city  officials  is  unknown  to  me.  But  the 
program  was  gradually  phased  out.  So  all  of 
our  good  work  really  went  for  naught  and 
even  today  when  I  see  these  emissions  from 
smokestacks  I  say  to  myself,  "Somebody 
ought  to  see  these  people  and  stop  this  be- 
cause it  can  be  stopped  If  the  heating  unit 
is  efficient  and  properly  operated." 

Now  to  your  questions. 

1.  I  view  with  great  seriousness  the  threat 
of  air  and  water  pollution  In  the  nation  and 
I  do  concur  with  those  who  claim  the  planet 
may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years  by  these 
pollutants.  I  do  not  think  by  any  means 
that  this  threat  has  been  over-dramatlzed. 
(I  might  add  that  because  I  was  so  deeply 
involved  with  clean  air  way  back  In  1946, 
1947.  1948,  and  until  1954,  when  I  wa*  Mayor, 
that  I  even  hesitated  to  walk  the  streets 
because  of  the  additional  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  environment  due  to  exhaust 
fumes  from  automobiles.) 

2.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  a  strong  role  In  this  pollution  fight 
and  I  wholeheartedly  supp>ort  President  Nix- 
on's program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a 
co-sponsor  of  all  seven  of  the  President's 
bills  In  this  area. 

I  do  not  always  approve  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  punitive  powers,  but  In 
this  field  the  government  has  no  other  re- 
course but  to  have  pimitlve  powers  to  force 
Industry  to  undertake  antl-pollutlon  meas- 
ures. In  this  field  it  does  no  good  for  one 
city  or  one  state  to  have  an  outstanding 
program  If  an  adjacent  state  does  not  have 
the  same  type  of  program.  For  example,  the 
Missouri  River  does  not  affect  Just  Nebraska. 
It  is  not  enough  for  Omaha  to  stop  pollut- 
ing It.  Other  Jurisdictions  must  do  likewise. 
This  Is  also  true  of  air  pollutants.  They  have 
no  resj>ect  for  state  boundary  lines.  There- 
fore, It  is  a  Federal  problem  and  must  be 
defilt  with  as  such. 

I  do  believe  that  business  and  Industry 
have  not  met  their  respnslbllltes  regarding 
poUution,  but  I  believe  they  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  problem  and  will  be  coop- 
erative. It  Is  Just  a  very  sad  thing  that  our 
atmosphere  today  1b  so  contaminated  be- 
cause of  the  many  years  of  neglect  of  this 
problem  by  those  who  have  caused  It. 

3.  I  think  Nebraska  has  a  serious  pollution 
problem  and  much  needs  to  be  done,  but  I 
do  feel  that  overall  it  is  the  larger,  more  In- 
dustrial states  viho  bear  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility. I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
Nebraska  does  not  have  a  problem  and  should 
not  do  all  It  can  to  abate  pKiUutants.  I  would 
mention  feed  lots,  for  example,  that  are 
dumping  waste  into  Nebraska's  rivers  and 
streams.  I  would  say  that  this  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  It  matters  not  who  pol- 
lutes the  streams.  The  big  problem  Is  to  stop 
pollution  from  whatever  source. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  can  de- 
pend upon  Nebraska's  growing  industrial 
community  to  take  steps  volunt&rtly  to  abate 
pollution,  but  I  do  know  that  if  It  Is  not 
stopped  the  Federal  Government  will  step 
In  and  require  some  action. 

I  believe  those  who  are  causing  the  pol- 


lution actually  should  bear  the  costs  of  con- 
trolling pollution  of  our  air  and  water  and 
other  phases  of  the  environmental  problem. 
Business  and  Industry,  In  my  opinion,  should 
not  p>ass  on  the  costs  of  pollution  control  to 
the  constuner  but  should  use  their  own  funds 
for  this  purpose.  The  public  at  large  should 
not  be  penalized  for  something  over  wh^cii 
they  have  no  control.  Mr.  Nixon's  program  In 
this  field  is  extraordinary.  Yes,  we  have 
problems,  but  I  know  of  no  problem  that  Is 
any  greater  than  this  one  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing In  this  letter. 

I  might  add  as  an  aside  that  one  of  the 
reasons  I  have  opp>osed  the  Platte  River  Dam 
from  Ashland  north  is  that  It  Is  my  beUef. 
after  studying  engineering  data,  that  this 
dam  would  result  in  a  highly  polluted  mud 
hole.  Just  as  the  Potomac  River  which  runs 
right  through  the  City  of  Washington  Ls  one 
of  the  most  polluted  rivers  in  the  United 
States.  So  my  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Nixon  for  the 
fight  he  is  going  to  wage,  and  I  hop>e  that 
the  majority  party,  which  controls  the  Con- 
gress, will  cooperate  with  those  of  us  in  the 
minority  and  see  that  this  legislation  which 
he  has  recommended  and  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  is  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

In  reference  to  the  Potomac  River,  I  might 
add  that  It  is  so  full  of  chemicals  that  to 
me  the  water  Is  tinflt  to  drink  even  after  Its 
so-called  treatment.  As  a  result  I  purchase 
for  vise  In  our  home  bottled  water,  pure 
unadulterated  spring  water,  which  comes 
from  upper  New  York  State.  This  Is  expen- 
sive to  me  but  for  the  good  of  my  health 
and  that  of  my  family  I  have  found  It  nec- 
essary to  assume  this  expense. 

You  have  chosen  a  good  topic  and  I  wish 
you  well    There  is  much  more  that  I  could 
say,  but  I  think  I  have  said  as  much  as  you 
would  care  to  hear  from  me  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GlXNN  CtTNNINGHAM, 

Member  of  Oonffresa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
outline  a  position  paper  on  ecology  which 
involves  the  problems  of  air,  water,  and 
land  pollution.  My  position  paper  reads 
as  follows : 
EcoLOCT — Probxxms  or  An.  Water,  Land 
Pou-tmoN 

(A  position  paper  by  Congressman 

GLKNN    CtrNNTNQHAM) 

My  interest  in  and  concern  for  our  en- 
vironment began  many,  m&ny  years  ago, 
prior  to  my  election  as  Mayor  of  Ooutha  In 
1948.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Sanitation  of  the  Omaha  Improvement  As- 
sociation, a  civic  organization,  I  became 
deeply  involved  in  the  city's  long-neglected 
sewer  problems,  the  dumping  of  untreated 
sewage  into  the  Missouri  River,  air  pollution, 
and  other  ecological  problems.  As  a  result 
of  the  studies  and  recommendations  of  the 
Omaha  Improvement  Association,  bond  Is- 
sues were  uproved  by  the  voters  and  funds 
became  afOlable  for  sewer  repair  and  con- 
struction, sewage  treatment,  onoke  abate- 
ment, etc.  The  study  committees  were  made 
permanent  as  part  of  the  City  Government 
and  became  known  as  the  Omaha  Improve- 
ment Commissions.  I  was  named  Secretary  of 
the  Omaha  Sanitation  Commission.  In  this 
position,  and  subeequently  as  Mayor,  it  fell 
upon  me  to  implement  the  programs  and 
regulations  the  voters  approved  to  carry  out 
the  Omaha  Improvement  Commission  re- 
sponsibilities. 

One  of  the  mcst  b«1ous  envlronmHital 
problems  existing  in  the  city  at  that  time 
was  the  black  soot  and  smoke  that  belched 
out  of  several  dozens  of  smokestacks.  I  made 
a  detailed  study  of  this  problem  and  pre- 
pared a  cojnprehenslve  smoke-abatement 
and  control  ordinance  which  was  preeected 
to  the  City  Council  and  adopted.  Soon 
thereafter  I  was  elected  Mayor  of  Omaha 
and  one  of  my  duties  was  the  Impletnenta- 
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Uon  and  administration  of  this  smoke- 
abatement  ordinance.  We  worked  closely  with 
Industrial  Arms,  providing  information  and 
Instructions  on  operation  and  renovation  of 
their  heating  units,  resulting  in  greater  efll- 
eiency  and  economy  In  their  operations  and 
achievement  of  our  goel — reduction  of  air 
p>oUutlon.  E\entua]ly  99  plus  percent  of 
all  the  black,  sooty,  smoke  emissions  from 
chimneys  and  smokestacks  was  eliminated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program  was  so 
successful  that  It  received  national  recogni- 
tion. 

I  view  with  great  seriousness  the  threat  of 
air  and  water  pwUutlon  In  the  nation  today. 
These  environmental  problems  have  no  re- 
spect for  boundary  lines  and  therefore  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  must  pLay  a  strong 
role  m  combatting  pollution  and  efforts  to 
make  our  environment  more  livable  and  en- 
joyable not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  future 
generations. 

The  flrst  Federal  air  pollution  program  was 
authorized  in  1955.  just  prior  to  my  election 
to  the  Congress.  In  the  years  I  have  .erved 
In  the  Congress  I  have  consistently  supported 
antl-poUutlon  legislation.  In  1963  we  en- 
acted the  Clean  Air  Act.  Much  progress  in  the 
cleaning  up  of  our  air  and  water  has  resulted 
from  this  and  subsequent  legislation.  Be- 
duse  of  my  efforts  for  passage  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  President  Johnson  in- 
vited me  to  the  White  Hoiise  when  he  signed 
the  bill  into  law  and  presented  to  me  one 
of  the  pens  he  used. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  President  Nix- 
on's program  for  control  of  air.  water,  and 
land  pollution,  and  I  have  co-sponsored  ieven 
blUs  which  constitute  his  legislative  pro- 
gram In  this  area.  These  bills  are  designed 
to  wage  a  constructive  and  e&ectlve  cam- 
paign against  air  and  water  pollution  by  en- 
couraging better  soil  conservation,  the  de- 
velopment of  parklands  and  public  recrea- 
tion veas.  as  well  as  dealing  with  means  of 
disposing  of  trash  and  all  "solid  wastes." 
This  legislation  Is  also  designed  to  clean  up 
our  water  resources,  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  air  we  breathe  and  to  remove  from 
the  landscape  the  litter  and  trash  which 
have  become  a  national  eyesore. 

The  Presidents  plan  Involves  fundamen- 
tally new  philosophies  of  air.  land,  and  water 
use.  stricter  regulations,  increased  govern- 
ment action,  expanded  citizen  Involvement 
and  new  programs  to  make  sure  that  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  individuals  all  are  called 
upon  to  do  their  share  of  the  Job  and  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost. 

Each  of  the  seven  bills  uses  a  different  ap- 
proach, but  together  they  form  a  compre- 
hensive anti-pollution  program.  Highlights 
of  each  of  the  bills  I  have  Introduced  fol- 
low: 

HJl.  16031:  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  Provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  use  as  National 
parks  and  Federal  recreational  areas.  Also 
allows  the  Government  to  dis^gee  of  lands 
for  which  it  has  no  use,  the  |[|»elpts  from 
which  would  be  used  to  obtain  other  more 
iiseful  lands. 

HJR.  16032:  Authorizes  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  conduct  studies  and 
make  recommendations  respecting  the  re- 
clamation and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid  wastes;  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the  principal  con- 
cern of  which  is  the  Junked  car.  The  object 
of  this  bill  Is  to  clean  up  the  face  of  America. 
Included  would  be  the  development  of  dis- 
posable containers  to  help  unclutter  the 
American  landscape. 

HSt.  16033 :  Amends  and  extends  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  provides  for  national  standMds  of 
ambient  air  quality,  expedites  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  control  standards,  regulates 
fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provides  for  Im- 
proved controls  over  motor  vehicle  emissions. 
Thl«  legislation  is  concerned  both  with  con- 
trol of  noxious  discharges  from  internal  com- 


busUon  engines  and  with  air  pollution  re- 
sulting from  Industrial  discharges. 

HJl.  16034:  Establishes  an  Envlrormiental 
Plna^ing  Authority  to  assist  local  and  state 
governments  In  the  financing  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

H.R.  16035:  Provides  a  5-year  program  with 
the  Federal  and  the  State  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments contributing  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities  on  a  match- 
ing basis.  The  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  40  percent  of  the  cost  and  the 
State  or  municipal  government  would  con- 
tribute 60  percent. 

H  Jl.  16036:  Amends  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  establish  standards  for 
pure  water;  Implements  swift  and  effective 
enforcement  of  water  pollution  control  meas- 
ure. Gives  the  Secretary  of  Interior  author- 
ity to  achieve  such  enforcement  fairly  and 
equally  throughout  all  of  the  states. 

H.R.  16037:  Principally  concerned  with  de- 
veloping and  supporting  improved  state  and 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  programs, 
with  chief  emphasis  on  research.  Investiga- 
tions, training  and  demonstration  activities 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Also  upgrades  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  Individual  Institutions 
and  agencies  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  above  very 
well  outlines  my  long  interest  in  these 
problems  and  that  I  am  no  Johnny- 
come-lately  in  doing  something  about 
cleaning  up  our  air,  rivers,  and  land 
which  problems,  in  my  estimation,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  problems 
facing  this  generation  today  and  for  fu- 
ture generations  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends on  what  we  do  not  to  protect 
them. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  were  a  non- 
smoker  and  spent  a  day  breathing  the 
air  in  the  city  of  New  York,  you  would 
have  experienced  the  same  ill-effects 
of  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes.  The 
air  in  New  York  is  polluted.  The  air  in 
Washington  is  polluted.  In  fact,  the  air 
in  many  of  our  major  cities  Is  polluted. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  designed  to 
quicken  the  pace  of  the  battle  against 
the  destruction  of  our  atmosphere.  I  am 
not  an  alarmist  in  saying  that  time  is 
nmning  out.  In  fact,  some  experts  In 
the  field  feel  it  may  be  already  too  late. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  battle,  but  did  not  go 
far  enough.  We  have  experienced  a 
hodge-podge  of  activity  in  the  antlair 
pollution  effort  with  far  too  many  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  arising  from 
the  seversJ  jurisdictions  involved. 

The  last  3  years  have  produced  evi- 
dence that  clearly  shows  some  national 
rninimiim  standard  dealing  with  the 
emission  of  air  pollutants  must  be  es- 
tablished. This  bill  will  do  just  that.  It 
puts  standards  into  effect  throughout 
the  Nation  without  having  to  wait  for 
individual  State  action. 

Further  in  the  area  of  interstate  pol- 
lution problems,  it  provides  a  clear 
means  for  Federal  enforcement  of  these 
newly  established  standards.  Such  au- 
thority is  essential  in  a  Nation  that  is 
growing    closer     and    closer    together 


through  advances  in  the  transportation 
and  the  product  marketing  fields. 

The  enforcement  provisions  have  also 
been  strengthened  so  that  an  obviously 
guilty  polluter  cannot  rely  on  adminis- 
trative delays  to  put  off  eventual  in- 
stallation of  control  devices. 

This  measure  further  deals  with  the 
very  serious  problem  of  stationary  air 
polluting  facilities.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have  increased  ability  to 
control  and  stop  such  hazardous  of- 
fenders. 

More  than  60  percent  of  our  national 
air  pollution  problem  is  caused  by  auto- 
mobiles. This  is  particularly  acute  in 
areas  of  high  population  densitj'  which 
receives  a  concentrated  dosage  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  automobiles. 

One  health  association  advises  pedes- 
trians to  minimize  their  breathing  whUe 
walking  along  city  streets.  In  fact,  they 
recommend  the  rush  hour  ambiant  to 
stop  breathing  entirely  while  outside  an 
air-conditioned  entironment. 

It  is  possible,  if  we  do  not  act.  that 
one  day  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
recommend  an  end  to  improtected 
breathing  regardless  of  an  individuals 
location,  unless  strong  measures  are 
taken  now. 

The  need  then,  for  stronger  air  pol- 
lution control  measures  is  great.  This 
bill  before  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
vides increased  control  and  stronger  pen- 
alties. It  better  organizes  the  attack  on 
the  polluters  from  the  national  point 
of  view. 

Air  is  the  basic  substance  of  life.  The 
elements  of  the  air  comprise  the  greater 
portion  of  our  body  composition.  With- 
out clean  air  to  breathe  all  else  is  in- 
consequential. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  m-ge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  consider  ^e  merits  of  this  bill  and 
vote  for  its  final  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  air  pol- 
lution, as  most  of  us  know,  causes  many 
diseases,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and 
even  lung  cancer. 

The  known  causative  agents  are  hydro- 
carbons, carbon  monoxides,  nitrous 
oxides,  and  particulates. 

Many  instances  of  widespread  serious 
illnesses  have  followed  protracted  pe- 
riods of  extreme  pollution.  Increases  in 
death  rates  have  been  noted  in  London. 
New  York  Citj',  Los  Angeles,  and  Donora. 
Pa. 

In  many  areas  of  our  country,  we  still 
see  smokestacks  belching  forth  clouds 
of  poisonous  pollutants.  A  still  greater 
menace  occurs  from  the  many  automo- 
biles. 80  million,  in  our  country.  They 
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account  for  approximately  50  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  pollution. 

The  present  bill  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  set  standards  of  air  quahty  through- 
out the  coimtry  and  emission  standards 
for  all  new  smoke-emitting  factories.  In 
case  a  pollution  problem  occurs,  the  Sec- 
retary is  empowered  to  come  into  the 
State  or  region  and  institute  immediate 
abatement  procedures.  In  case  of  autos. 
new  standards  have  been  set  for  emis- 
sions, and  the  automobile  industry  has 
been  quite  cooperative.  The  problem  of 
leaded  gasoline  has  been  mentioned.  The 
chief  complaint  concerning  this  sub- 
stance is  that  it  clogs  the  devices  used 
to  clean  the  emissions,  and  not  because 
lead  is  itself  a  dangerous  pollutant. 

All  in  all.  it  is  mj-  feeling  that  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan>,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  report  on  H.R.  17255  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  states 
from  the  outset  that — 

The  strategies  which  we  have  pursued  In 
the  war  against  air  pollution  have  been  in- 
adequate in  several  important  respects  and 
the  methods  employed  In  Implementing 
those  strategies  often  have  been  slow  and  less 
effective  than  they  might  have  been. 

H.R.  17255  is  an  attempt  to  speed  up. 
expand,  and  intensify  the  war  against  air 
pollution  and  for  that  reason,  I  support 
its  general  thrust.  The  problem  is  that 
the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 

It  has  been  shown  tliat  the  automobile 
is  responsible  for  60  percent  of  all  air 
pollution  in  the  United  States.  Yet  this 
bill  fails  to  deal  effectively  with  eliminat- 
ing pollutants  fron^this  engine.  Mem- 
bers of  a  bipartisan  group,  including  my- 
self. Congressmen  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Daniel  Button,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  and 
Richard  Ottinger  have  prepared  amend- 
ments designed  to  strengthen  H.R.  17255 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  automobile 
pollutants  are  eliminated  as  a  major 
source  of  environmental  decay  by  the 
mid-1970's. 

My  amendment  deals  with  the  Regu- 
lation of  fuel  composition.  The  amend- 
ment substitutes  a  far  superior  version 
recommended  by  the  administration,  in 
place  of  the  fuel  composition  section  in 
the  committee  bill.  The  amendment 
would  provide  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  with  the  power 
to  regulate  the  composition  of  fuels,  thus 
giving  it  the  ability  to  ban  lead  as  well 
as  other  additives  in  gasoline,  in  order 
to  reduce  pollution.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  NAPCA  needs  this  power  if  we  truly 
hope  to  have  clean  air  in  the  near  future. 

In  a  comparison  between  HH.  17255 
and  my  amendment,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  latter  is  more  efifective  in  the 
fight  for  clean  air.  First,  the  admin- 
istration bill  covers  all  fuels.  H.R.  17255 
applies  only  to  auto  fuels.  Second,  both 
provide  for  regulation  of  fuel  composi- 
tion to  eliminate  adverse  effects  on  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.  The  committee 
bill,  however,  requires  that  no  regulation 


may  be  established  ii  the  health  danger 
can  be  remedied  through  increased  auto 
emission  standards.  The  burden  is  thus 
put  on  the  auto  industry,  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  left  pretty  much  free  and  clear. 
Third,  the  committee  bill  requires  spe- 
cific "finds  derived  from  relevant  medical 
and  scientific  evidence"  to  prove  that  a 
fuel  or  fuel  additive  endangers  public 
health  or  welfare.  The  administration 
bill  requires  no  such  rigorous  proof. 

NAPCA  has  indicated  it  could  probably 
not  scientifically  justify  banning  lead 
in  gasoline  under  this  procedure.  Fourth, 
the  administration  bill  provides  author- 
ity for  NAPCA  to  secure  from  industry 
fuel  additive  pollution  research  it  rea- 
sonably needs  to  assess  pollution  char- 
acteristics of  fuels.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  such  power.  The 
committee  bill  provides  only  the  power 
to  secure  research  already  done.  NAPCA 
would  thus  be  required  to  do  much  of 
its  own  research  at  a  substantial  addi- 
tional cost.  Tied  to  rigorous  evidence 
requirement,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  NAPCA  to  operate  under  this 
procedure. 

Clean  air  is  vital  to  our  health  and 
happiness.  H.R.  17255  can  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  toward  cleaning  our  air,  es- 
pecially if  we  accept  the  amendments 
which  are  being  offered  to  strengthen 
the  bill.  The  problems  of  environmental 
pollution,  unless  dealt  with  quickly  and 
effectively,  will  plague  mankind  forever. 
The  steps  contained  in  H.R.  17255  are 
but  the  bare  minimum.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  vital  legislation 
with  the  amendments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 

JJrpTJTER  ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  the  Congress  in  its  demand  for 
strict  air  pollution  control. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  but  I  am  also  in  sup- 
port of  amendments  which  I  believe  are 
important  to  make  the  bill  more  effective. 

Like  many  Members  of  this  House.  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  late  last  evening 
that  the  regularly  scheduled  legislation 
for  today,  the  postal  reform  bill,  had 
been  removed  from  consideration  and 
that  H.R.  17255,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  had  been  sub- 
stituted. This  air  pollution  control  legis- 
lation is  an  extremely  vital  bill  for  the 
health  and  future  of  our  country,  and  yet 
it  has  been  brought  up  for  consideration 
today  on  less  than  24  hours'  notice.  The 
hearings  of  the  committee  which  handled 
the  bill  were  not  available  for  distribu- 
tion until  midmoming  today — 2  hours  or 
so  before  debate  on  the  bill  was  to  begin. 
These  hearings  come  in  two  volumes  and 
total  891  pages.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted 
to  look  through  these  hearings  and  study 
them,  but  the  sudden  scheduling  of  this 
bill  has  denied  me  that  opportunity  and 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  terrible  weak- 
nesses in  this  bill,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  automotive  air  pollution  control. 


The  present  internal  combustion  auto- 
mobile engine  is  the  most  serious  and 
dangerous  source  of  air  pollution  in  the 
Nation  today.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  tlie  auto  causes  60 
percent — or  more — of  all  air  pollution  in 
America  today.  Automobile  exhausts 
create  180  billion  pounds  of  poisonous 
pollutants  a  year.  Medical  research  teams 
have  found  that  heart  diseases,  lung 
cancer,  respiratory  ailments,  and  eye  in- 
fections increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  automobiles.  In  addition  to 
causing  disease  and  death,  air  pollution 
cuts  crop  production,  destroys  trees,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  the  economy  $30  bil- 
lion annually.  The  type  of  damage  that 
can  be  done  is  well  illustrated  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  estimate  that  1.3  million 
trees  in  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest  will  die  in  the  next  5  years  be- 
cause of  smog  on  the  freeways. 

These  facts,  plus  the  fact  that  the  100 
million  autos  on  the  highways  today  will 
increase  to  150  million  by  1980,  demanc" 
the  strongest  possible  action. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee 
bill  will  alleviate  auto  pollution  for  a 
little  while;  but  as  the  number  of  cars 
on  the  highways  grows  the  level  of  pollu- 
tion will  begin  to  rise  again.  It  will  grow 
and  grow  until  in  the  near  future  auto 
exhaust  pollution  will  be  even  worse  than 
it  is  today. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  support- 
ing four  strengthening  amendments  to 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

First,  in  the  area  of  auto  emission 
standards,  I  will  support  the  amendment 
to  adopt  the  present  California  stand- 
ards as  nationwide  minimums.  Under 
the  present  air  pollution  control  laws, 
California  was  permitted  to  set  tougher 
standards  than  the  national  criteria,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  these  standards 
were  feasible.  These  California  standards 
have  been  set  and  are  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical. As  a  result  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia will  have  a  reduction  of  auto 
emissions  and  pollutants  from  new  cars; 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
will  not.  The  people  of  New  York  City,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
will  not — and  yet  all  of  these  cities  have 
severe  air  pollution  problems.  The  health 
of  all  these  people  is  being  threatened. 
They  have  been  "zoned"  for  a  lower  qual- 
ity of  air;  they  have  been  "zoned"  for 
a  higher  level  of  disease,  sickness,  and 
discomfort. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  adopt  the 
California  standards.  As  a  result  the  Na- 
tional Air  PoUution  Control  Administra- 
tion plans  no  national  reduction  In  hy- 
drocarbon or  carbon  monoxide  standards 
unt^l975. 

Therefore,  I  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment to  adopt  the  California  standards 
as  nationwide  minimums.  This  will  not 
prevent  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  setting  tougher  stand- 
ards. It  will  require  that  Detroit's  current 
know-how  in  auto  emission  control  will 
be  available  to  all  Americans — not  just 
Calif  omians. 

Second,  I  will  support  the  amendment 
to  provide  for  better  emission  control 
de\ices.  Presently,  when  autos  come  off 
the  assembly  line,  the  onission  control 
device  is  quality  tested.  If  the  car  i>asses 
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the  emission  test.  It  is  moved  on  to  the 
shov^TOom  and  on  to  the  consumer  _  Yet 
it  now  appears  that  the  abihty  of  these 
emission  control  devices  to  control  pollu- 
tion deteriorates  rapidly  as  the  car  is 
used.  One  Federal  study  has  shown  that 
57  percent  of  the  emission-control  de- 
vices  instaUed  on  the  auto  fleet  of  a 
mSor  car  rental  firm  failed  to  live  uP 
to  their  biUing  as  smog  deterrents  after 
Sing  in  use  only  U.OOO  miles.  The  com- 
mittee bill  before  us  does  not  Provide  for 
Ssting  cai^  on  the  road  under  real  road 
cSditions.  Therefore.  I  am  supporting 
5S?  amendment  to  permit  voluntary  teste 
of  cars  after  4.000  miles  of  road  usage^ 
U  fJ^r^ulting  test^  indicate  a  failure 
of  the  emission  control  device,  Uie  man- 
ufacturer would  be  required  to  bring  the 
dence  back  up  to  standard  through  pro- 
duction line  improvements  and  recalls. 
Thi-d    the   present   bill.   H.R.    w-^oa. 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fuel  composition ,  Lead-free  gas 
wiU  be  required  by  1975  to  meet  emission 
standards.  But  this  bill  plac«  nearly  im- 
Dossible  conditions  on  the  National  A  r 
Pollution  Control  Administration  c  al^U- 
ity  to  control  fuel  competition.  First,  in- 
.tetid  of  applying  to  all  fuels,  the  biU 
deals  only  with  auto  fuels.  Second    it 
puts  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  fuel 
exhaust  is  creating  a  public  nealth  men- 
ace on  the  public  agency,  but  gives  the 
agency  no  authority  to  r«l"ire  oil  coni- 
Snv  research  to  prove  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  fuel  and  its  additives^ 

Therefore,  I  Plan  to  support  axi 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  recrulate  fuels  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  present,  high  emission  autos. 
it  would  also  require  the  industry  topro- 
vide  the  necessary  research  to  determine 
the  absence  or  presence  of  health  dan- 
gers in  fuel  mixtures  and  additives. 

Fourth  and  most  importanUy.  I  wUl 
support  the  amendment  to  phase  out  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  from  use  in 
automobiles.  This  amendment  is  the 
most  vital.  It  Is  only  through  this  amend- 
ment that  we  really  begin  to  solve  Uie 
pollution  problem.  This  amendment  wiu 
involve  major  changes.  But  the  serious- 
ness of  the  polluUon  crisis  demands 
changes.  Earth  Day  speeches  are  not 
enough.  Action  is  demanded. 

This  amendment  is  needed  for  two  rea- 
sons First,  emission  controls  can  only 
remove  a  certain  percentage  a  cer^ 
amount  of  the  emission  pollution  and 
poison  produced  by  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  Second,  as  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  increase,  the  total  stag- 
gering level  of  automobile  air  pollution 
wUl  rise—even  though  the  pollution  per 
vehicle  will  be  less.  In  a  few  years  our 
cities  will  be  even  more  choaked  with  ex- 
haust fumes  than  they  are  today. 

The  solution  is  to  move  to  a  new  power 
source.  We  must  plan  now  to  move  be- 
yond the  present  technology. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  no  provision 
for  better  pollution  standards  after  1975. 
Emission  standards  would  be  geared  to 
the  internal  combustion  engine  instead 
of  the  machine  being  geared  to  man- 
kind's survived  imder  this  bill.  If  the 
standard  car  motor  cannot  be  substan- 
tlaUy  Unproved  after  1975— and  It  does 
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not  appear  that  it  can  be— the  car  indus- 
try would  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
mass  produce  life-killing  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  The  amendment  would 
warn  Detroit  that  not  just  the  cleanest 
gasoline  engine  must  be  developed,  but 
the   cleanest   possible   energy    source— 
whether  it  be  electric,  steam  or  gas  tur- 
bine If  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
could  not  meet  the  standards  set  by  feasi- 
ble and  clean  propulsion  system,  produc- 
tion of  the  polluting  engine  would  be 
gradually  phased  out.  In  1975  engines  of 
more  than  375  horsepower— and  com- 
prising less  than  5  percent  of  all  new  car 
sales  today— would  be  no  longer  pro- 
duced   Engines  of  over  275  horsepower 
would  be  phased  out  in  1976;  those  over 
175  horsepower  in  1977,  and  all  internal 
combustion  engines  in  1978. 

There  is  agreement  by  experts  m  the 
field  of  propulsion  systems  that  poUu- 
tion-free  units  can  be  mass  produced  al- 
most immediately,  that  such  engines  can 
be  cheaper  to  operate  than  existing  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  and  will  pro- 
vide the  public  with  all  the  performance 
qualities  he  has  come  to  demand  from 
his  modem  automobiles— without  the 
creation  of  poisonous  wastes. 

Tlie  elimination  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  will  be  a  major  conver- 
sion, but  jobs  will  not  be  eliminated:  in- 
dustries need  not  be  dislocated. 

It  is  a  task  we  must  undertake.  The 
future  of  our  Nation  and  the  health  of 
our  people  are  critically  Involved. 

There  are  other  sections  of  this  legis- 
lation which  I  do  support  and  applaud, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  move  to  estabUsh  national  am- 
bient air  quaUty  sUndards  is  long  over- 
due To  date,  the  States  have  been  left 
to  establish  their  own  air  quality  stand- 
ards. In  all  too  many  areas,  there  has 
been  delay  and  foot  dragging— and  ri- 
diculously low  standards  set  to  accom- 
modate local  industries   and  interests. 
The  establishment  of  national  standards 
will  insure  action  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  a  rapid  basis.  A  State  would  be 
left    free,    of    course,    to    set    stronger 
standards  if  it  so  wished.  Further,  if  a 
State  fails  to  enforce  its  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  notify  the  State  and  persons  who 
violate  the  plan.  If,  after  such  notice, 
the  State  fails  to  act  within  30  days,  the 
Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  bring  suit  to 
secure  abatement  and  cessation  of  the 
pollution.  A  court  may  then  assess  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  the  poUuter  fails  to  take 
corrective  action. 

I     am     particularly     pleased,     Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  biU  moves  toward  a 
concept  which  I  have  long  advocated: 
the      establishment     of      industry-by- 
industry  poUution  standards.  Under  this 
bill  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and    Welfare    can    establish    emission 
standards  with  regard  to  any  class  of 
new  stationary  sources  which,  because 
of  the  nature  or  amount  of  emissions, 
may     contribute    substantially    to    en- 
dangerment    of    the    pubUc    health   or 
welfare.   It   is   my   hope   that   he   will 
establish  standards  on  an  industry -by- 


industry  basis,  taking  advantage  of  the 
latest  technology. 

A  steel   mUl,  operating   anywhere  m 
Ohio   or  the  Nation,  should  be  required 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  effort  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  emission  of  an  oxygen 
steel  furnace.  A  steel  mill  creates  pollu- 
tion in  certain  ways  wherever  it  is  lo- 
cated   The  procedures  to  control   this 
form  of  pollution  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantiaUv  alike.  If  we  would  insist  on 
uniform  approaches  for  poUution  control 
of   this   industry— wherever  the  plants 
are  located— the  competitive  benefits  of 
a  dirty  plant  would  be  eliminated.  A  steel 
plant  in  Youngstown,  MassUon,  or  Mid- 
d'etown  would  have  to  make  the  same 
effort  to  control  pollution  as  a  plant  in 
Cleveland.  There  would  be  no  profit  in 
pollution.  There  would  be  no  production 
cost  advantage  to  the  dirty  producer. 
When  the  profit  is  eliminated  in  pollu- 
tion by  uniform  high  standards  in  air 
quality  and  pollution  control,  the  battle 
will  be  won. 

Under  the  same  principle,  HEW  could 
establish     uniform     pollution     control 
standards  for  the  chemical,  oil  refimng. 
foundries,  food  processing,  and  cement- 
making  industry,  and  other  industries. 
In  each  case  the  pollution  control  regu- 
lation would  be  directed  to  the  specific 
poUution  of  a  specific  industry.  Every 
plant  within  the  same  group  could  be 
required    to    maintain    the    same    high 
standards.  There  would  be  no  variation 
in  pollution  control  procedure  by  a  given 
industry  by  region  or  area  of  operation. 
The  standards  for  each  type  of  plant 
woiUd  be  the  same  in  Zanesville  as  they 
are  in  Dayton  or  Cleveland.  No  other 
part  of  the  State  or  Nation  could  lure  our 
industry  on  the  basis  of  a  greater  toler- 
ance for  poUution. 

I  feel  that  Federal  standards  for  pol- 
lution control  on  an  industry-by-indus- 
try basis  are  necessary  and  inevitable. 
National  standards  of  poUution  control 
would  prevent  another  State  from  at- 
tra-'ting  any  industries  because  of  a 
greater  poUution  tolerance.  Such  com- 
petition is  unfair  and  against  the  public 
interest.  ,    .  ,j 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Casey  ) . 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people 
of  Houston  and  Harris  County.  Tex., 
know  the  seriousness  of  air  pollution.  We 
have  lived  with  it  for  many  years— and  in 
spite  of  determined  efforts  by  our  local 
governments  to  control  it— we  know  it 
cannot  be  done  without  Federal  help. 

Some  15  vears  ago,  when  I  had  the 
pri\'ilege  of  serving  as  county  judge,  the 
administrative  head  of  Harris  County,  I 
was  instrumental  In  having  our  com- 
missioners court,  on  its  own  initiative, 
create  the  first  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Texas.  We  had  no 
State  or  Federal  laws  to  guide  us.  We 
worked  closely  with  our  major  industnes 
to  seek  their  volimtary  cooperation  to 
curb  poUution.  Some  did.  Others  did  not. 
and  we  brought  suit  against  nearly  a 
hvmdred  major  industries  and  obtained 
agreed  judgments  against  most  of  them. 
I  know  what  local  governments  can  do 
to  curb  pollution— if  the  locally  elected 
leaders  have  the  courage  and  determina- 
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tion  to  take  action.  I  also  know  they  can- 
not do  it  all  alone,  and  need  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  them. 

Some  of  us  were  deeply  disappointed 
when  the  first  Clean  Air  Act  was  brought 
before  this  House  on  July  24,  1963.  Like 
the  first  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1961,  we  found  that  few,  if  any,  of  its 
provisions  were  of  help  in  combatting  our 
own  local  problems.  Many  foUowed  my 
example,  and  voted  against  these  two 
measures  as  a  matter  of  protest  in  the 
hope  they  would  be  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee and  substantiaUy  strengthened.  Sub- 
sequently, as  my  colleagues  know,  our  ob- 
jections were  heard  and  these  acts  broad- 
ened and  the  hand  of  cooperation  was 
extended  from  the  Federal  level  to  our 
States  and  localities.  And  I  have  sup- 
ported these  programs  since  that  time. 

I  learned  another  fact  at  the  local  level 
of  fighting  air  and  water  poUution,  and 
that  is  this:  industry  needs  help  in  pay- 
ing the  massive  cost  of  installing  the  de- 
vices necessary  to  curb  the  emission  of 
poUutants.  In  Harris  County,  many  of 
the    air    scrubbers    and    other    devices 
needed  cost  as  much  as  $l'/2  mUUon  and 
that  was  in  the  mid-1950's.  When  I  en- 
tered Congress,  one  of  the  first  major 
bills  I  introduced  was  to  give  industry 
the   necessary   tax  incentive  to  instaU 
antipoUution  devices  by  permitting  rapid 
amortization  of  the  cost.  For  years,  I 
pushed    the    administrations    of    both 
parties  to  endorse  such  a  proposal.  It  was 
with  great  personal  satisfaction  that  I 
saw  these  provisions  finally  enacted  into 
law  in  the  Tax  Revision  Act  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  30.  1969. 

Industry  now  has  the  incentive,  and 
you  can  see  the  effect  in  nearly  every 
major  publication  as  company  after  com- 
pany annoimces  how  much  it  plans  to 
spend  to  curb  pollution.  I  take  modest 
pride  in  stating  that  this  one  provision 
enacted  into  law  by  this  House  will  do 
more  to  curb  pollution  than  aU  we  have 
done  so  far  in  this  field,  for  we  have  vol- 
vmtarUy  enlisted  the  great  resources  and 
technology  avaUable  to  industry  to  aid 
us  in  this  fight. 

In  Houston  and  Harris  County,  as  I 
know  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  the 
people  are  deeply  disturbed  over  the  de- 
filement of  our  air  and  water  resources. 
Many  new  groups  are  being  formed  to 
join  in  the  fight  for  a  clean  environment, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  long  been  con- 
cerned welcome  with  enUiusiasm  their 
great  assistance.  My  hope  is  that  their 
enthusiasm  never  wanes,  for  it  is  going  to 
be  a  long  fight  to  reverse  the  decades  of 
negligence  and  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  our  people,  our 
industries,  and  our  governments  at  all 
levels. 

Today,  as  the  House  begins  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  which  I  intend  to  support, 
I  express  my  thanks  on  behalf  of  our 
people  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
work  on  this  bUl.  The  fimds  authorized 
under  this  legislation  are  urgently 
needed,  if,  as  the  committee  re- 
port stated,  we  are  to  assure  "that  the  air 
we  breathe  throughout  the  Nation  Is 
wholesome  once  again." 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 

1  inquire  how  much  time  is  felt  on  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  has 

2  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  of  those  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Farbstein)  . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  suppose  aU  I  can  say  in  passing  Is  we 
got  as  much  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
biU  was  going  to  be  on  for  today  as  the 
time  I  am  getting  now.  However  four 
amendments  will  be  offered. 

And  I  will  offer  one  of  the  amendments. 
Three  other  gentlemen  wiU  offer  the 
other  amendments,  we  wUl  try  to  do 
something  to  tighten  the  bUl,  to  make  It 
effective,  so  that  it  wiU  benefit  the  people 
instead  of  benefiting  the  automobUe 
companies  and  the  oU  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  PubUc 
HeEilth  Service,  the  auto  is  responsible  for 
60  percent  of  all  air  poUution— 180  bil- 
lion pounds — in   this  Nation.  PoUution 
from  the  auto  is  a  serious  health  hazard 
in  evei-y  city  in  this  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50.000  or  more.  This  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  cause  of  disease  and  death, 
cuts  crop  yields  and  kUls  forests,  and 
costs  the  economy  $30  biUion  annually. 
Automotive  air  polluUon  thus  stands  as 
the  logical  target  of  those  who  want  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  commitment,  the  auto  can 
be  eliminated  as  a  major  source  of  air 
poUution  by  the  mid-1970's  and  a  radi- 
cal   reduction    achieved    almost   imme- 
diately. 

The  air  poUution  bUl  we  have  before 
us.  H.R.  17255,  fails  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Indeed,  it  appears  to  bend  over 
backward  to  accommodate  the  auto  and 
oil  industries.  It  is  far  more  Umited  than 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Indeed,  with  respect  to  some  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  public  interest  might  bet- 
ter be  served  if  there  were  no  biU  at  aU. 
If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  auto  as 
a  source  of  air  poUution,  it  is  going  to 
require  more  than  Earth  Day  speeches. 
The  foUowing  four  amendments  are 
being  offered  to  the  biU  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  this  legislation  up  to  the  level  of 
the  administration  recommendations 
and  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
assert  its  commitment  to  save  the  en- 
vironment by  going  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration position. 


1.    VOLtTNTARY    rEDERAL   INSPECTION    OF   DEVICES 
IN    OPERATION 

Congressman  Van  Deerlin  will  offer 
an  amendment  authorizing  voluntary 
inspection  of  auto  control  devices  in  op- 
eration for  over  4,000  mUes.  If  a  defect 
pattern  is  uncovered,  the  company  would 
be  required  to  correct  it  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, and  certification  of  the  device 
would  be  revoked  imtU  the  design  defect 
was  also  corrected. 

Auto  engineers  say  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  if  a  device  works  untU  after 
the  vehicle  is  broken  in  after  approxi- 
mately 4,000  mUes.  WhUe  assembly  line 
inspection  can  test  Individual  devices  for 
quaUty  control,  no  opportunity  exists  to 
see  if  the  device  actuaUy  works  in  opera- 
tion. R^ulations  require  devices  to  work 


up  to  50,000  miles.  Current  tests  simulat- 
ing operating  conditions,  however,  are 
unrealistic. 

NAPCA  tests  of  rental  cars  operated 
at  various  mileage  intervals  foimd  that 
after  a  few  thousand  mUes  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  vehicles  tested  failed  at  least  one 
emission  test.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  corrobo- 
rates this  study.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides an  implied  warranty  to  insure  the 
device  is  manufactured  to  meet  the  mUe- 
age  requirement. 

2.    ADOPTION    OF    THE    EQUIVAIXNT    OF    THE 
CALIFOaNIA     STANDJUU>S 

Congressman  Button  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  establish  as  national  auto- 
motive emission  standards  for  1971.  1972, 
and  1974  standards  equivalent  to  those 
already  adopted  by  California.  These 
would  be  minimum  standards,  and  would 
in  no  way  preclude  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  setting  higher  standards  or 
standards  for  other  years. 

Current  administration  pronounce- 
ments caU  for  no  change  in  auto  pollu- 
tion standards  for  existing  regulated  pol- 
lutants from  the  1970  standards  untU 
1975. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  to  be  left  with 
the  current  standards  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  cars.  Under  current 
law,  California  can  set  higher  emission 
standards  for  autos  in  its  jurisdiction,  if 
they  are  approved  as  technologicaUy 
feasible  by  HEW. 

California  has  set  standards  far  more 
rigorous  than  1970  Federal  standards. 
These  have  been  approved  by  HEW  and 
WiU  be  required  of  the  10  percent  of  the 
auto  market  which  is  produced  tor  Cali- 
fornia. We  see  no  reason  these  standards 
should  not  also  apply  to  the  other  90  per- 
cent of  the  market.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
technological  capabUity  or  economics, 
only  whether  citizens  of  New  York  or 
Miami  may  have  the  same  opportunity 
for  cleaner  air  as  those  in  Los  Angeles. 
What  makes  it  even  more  imperative  that 
such  standards  apply  nationwide  is  the 
general  unavailabiUty  of  California  de- 
vices outside  the  State — even  if  the  in- 
dividual is  willing  to  wait  and  pay  more 
to  get  them. 

3.  AUTOMOTIVE  EMISSION  STANDARDe  BEGINNING 
WITH  THE  1975  MODEL  SHOUIi)  BE  BASED 
ON  THE  CIXANEST  FEASTBI.K  PEOPXTLSION  STS- 
TEM 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  set  auto 
emission  standards  beginning  in  1975  on 
the  basis  of  the  cleanest  feaisible  propul- 
sion system.  Large  horsepower  internal 
combustion  engines  which  cannot  meet 
the  standards  would  be  phased  out  first 
based  on  the  following  timetable : 

Based  on  sales  of  1969  American  cars, 
the  phasing  out  would  have  the  foUow- 
ing effect : 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  horse- 
power in  1975 — ^less  than  5  percent  of 
new  car  sales. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-flve  horse- 
power in  1976 — 35  percent  of  new  car 
sales. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-flve  horse- 
power in  1977— aU  but  10  percent  of  new 
car  sales. 

All  internal  combustion  engines  in 
1978. 
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Ciurent  auto  emission  standards  are 
based  on  what  the  inherently  polluting 
internal  combustion  engine  can  achieve. 
There  is  general  recognition  that  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  cannot  be 
cleaned  up  much  beyond  the  standard 
proposed  by  the  administration  for  1975 
models.  This  amendment  sets  standards 
based  on  what  the  best  available  technol- 
ogj-  with  whatever  engine  system  can 
achieve  these  standards.  Its  object  is 
clean  air. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  out- 
side of  Detroit  that  pollution-free  pro- 
pulsion systems  can  be  mass  produced 
almost  immediately.  Such  engines  are 
cheaper  to  manufacture  and  operate 
than  existing  internal  combustion  en- 
gines and  provide  the  consumer  with  all 
the  qualities  he  has  come  to  expect  in  an 
automobile. 

Phasing  out  large  horsepower  engines 
first  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating 
the  highest  pollutant  first.  Large  engines 
burn  more  fuel  and  thus  produce  higher 
levels  of  pollution.  It  also  has  the  follow- 
ing additional  advantages: 

It  is  easier  to  develop  a  new  propul- 
sion system  in  large  engines. 

Fewer  people  bu.v  automobiles  with 
large  engines  for  personal  use,  therefore, 
any  recalls  that  might  be  necessary  to 
perfect  the  system  would  affect  fewer 
people.  The  industry  follows  a  practice 
now  of  putting  experimental  systems, 
which  may  need  recalling  to  perfect 
them,  on  'odd-ball  lines"  that  attrsu^t 
fewer  customers  and  inconveniences  few- 
er customers.  This  would  foUow  that 
practice. 

4.    RECTTLATION   OF  FUIX  COMPOSITION   AND   TH« 
E1.IMIN.4TI0N   OF   L£AD 

Congressman  Tiesnan  will  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  substitute  for 
the  committee  fuel  composition  section, 
the  far  superior  version  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

Under  California  law,  the  State  Air  Re- 
sources Board  is  empowered  to  regulate 
the  composition  of  fuels  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  pollution.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  has  brought  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  pollution. 

A  major  element  in  the  administra- 
tion's air  pollution  program  is  to  provide 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration— NAPCA — with  a  similar 
nationwide  authority,  which  could  be 
used  to  regulate  or  ban  lead  as  well 
as  other  additives  in  gasoline.  Going  be- 
yond regulation  of  lead  Is  important  as 
there  are  other  harmful  additives,  es- 
pecially among  potential  substitutes  for 
lead. 

The  committee  bill  leaves  the  shell  of 
the  administration  fuel  regulation  power, 
but  effectively  "guts "  any  action  under 
it.  This  is  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
at  least  four  of  its  provisions.  First,  the 
administration  bill  covers  all  fuels.  H.R. 
17255  applies  only  to  auto  fuels.  Second, 
both  provide  for  regulation  of  fuel  com- 
position to  eliminate  adverse  effects  on 
public  health  and  welfare.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  however,  requires  that  no  regula- 
tion may  be  established  if  the  health 
danger  can  be  remedied  through  in- 
creased auto  emission  standards.  The 
burden  Ls  thus  put  on  the  auto  industry, 
and  the  oU  Industry  is  left  pretty  much 


free  and  clear.  Third,  the  committee  bill 
requires  specific  "finds  derived  from  rele- 
vant medical  and  scientfic  evidence"  to 
prove  that  a  fuel  or  fuel  additive  en- 
dangers public  health  or  welfare.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  requires  no  such  rigor- 
ous proof. 

NAPCA  has  indicated  it  could  probably 
not  scientifically  justify  banning  lead  In 
gasoline  under  this  procedure.  Fourth, 
the  administration  bill  provides  author- 
ity for  NAPCA  to  secure  from  industry 
fuel  swlditive  pollution  research  it  rea- 
sonably needs  to  assess  pollution  charac- 
teristics of  fuels.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  such  power.  The  com- 
mittee bill  provides  only  the  power  to 
secure  research  already  done.  NAPCA 
would  thus  be  required  to  do  much  of  its 
own  research  at  a  substantial  additional 
cost.  Tied  to  rigorous  evidence  require- 
ment, it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
NAPCA  to  operate  under  this  procedure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  rule  on 
H.R.  17255.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  crisis  of  air  pollution  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  domestic  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today.  This  problem 
must  be  faced  up  to  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  we  are  considering  here 
in  the  House  today  we  are  showing  our 
concern  by  proposing  to  speed  up,  ex- 
pand, and  intensify  the  war  against  air 
pollution.  We  are  attempting  to  assure 
that  the  air  we  breathe  is  wholesome 
once  again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
HJl.  17255  and  trust  it  will  have  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this  meas- 
ure before  us.  H.R.  17255,  providing  for 
a  more  effective  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  throughout 
this  Nation,  will  be  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

For  several  years  we  have  clearly  and 
rightfully  recognized  air  pollution  as  a 
major  national  danger  and  we  have  ini- 
tiated legislative  efforts  to  control  and 
eliminate  this  danger. 

However,  and  unfortimately.  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  to  us  today 
obviously  and  definitely  reveals  that  the 
procedures  and  instruments  which  we 
have  been  pursuing  in  this  war  against 
aur  pollution  have  been  deficient  in  sev- 
eral important  aspects,  and  the  means 
and  methods  employed  in  Implementing 
these  procedures  have  been  too  often  too 
slow  and  much  less  effective  than  what  is 
necessary  and  essential  to  timely  achieve 
and  complete  the  objective. 

In  summary,  this  measure,  therefore, 
is  proposed  and  recommended  to 
strengthen  existing  legislation  by  declar- 
ing each  State  sm  air-quality-control 
region;  by  establishing  and  promulgat- 
ing more  stringent  nationwide  air  pol- 
lution correction  standards  for  new  sta- 
tionary sources,  for  automobile  and  en- 
gine testing,  for  automotive  and  aircraft 
fuels:  by  requiring  Federal  facilities  to 
comply  with  all  applicable  standards;  by 
Imposing  stricter  and  more  severe  im- 
plementation procedures  and  enforce- 
ment penalties;  and  by  increasing  and 
extending  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions to  carry  out  these  provisions  over 
the  next  3  years. 


These  new  legislative  provisions  com- 
bined with  the  proven  values  in  our  exist- 
ing programs  will  serve  to  project  a  more 
effective  corrective  and  containment  at- 
tack upon  this  major  health  menace  of 
air  pollution  which  threatens  to  con- 
tinuously increase  unless  we  promptly 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures. 

In  essence  and  in  reality,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
of  our  American  people,  and  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  unanimously  approved 
without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe. 

I  supported  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Air  Quality  Control  Act  of  1967. 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  1970 
amendments  to  expand  and  intensify 
the  offensive  against  air  pollution. 

The  Clean  Air  Acts  in  1963  and  1967 
were  good  starts  in  the  fight  to  alleviate 
air  pollution  hazards,  but  air  pollution 
continues  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  American  citi- 
zens. We  need  more  stringent  regula- 
tions guarding  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  we  need  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  designed  to  curb 
air  pollution.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
fulfills  both  of   those  requirements. 

The  bill  under  consideration  contains 
several  new  provisions  for  insuring 
cleaner  air:  First,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  nationwide  air  quality  stand- 
ards. Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
States  will  be  free  to  establish  stricter 
standards,  but  they  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  minimum  Federal  standards. 
For  administrative  purposes,  each  State 
will  constitute  an  air  quality  region,  and 
if  a  State  falls  to  adopt  an  acceptable  air 
quality  plsm.  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  bring  suit  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  polluters  within  the  State  who 
violate  the  Federal  standards.  A  court 
may  assess  a  penalty  of  ^10.000  a  day 
against  persons  failing  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

Second,  the  bill  sets  forth  Federal 
emission  standards  for  new  stationary 
sources  of  pollution,  and  provides  for 
either  State  or  Federal  enforcement  of 
these  provisions.  Under  existing  law. 
States  set  the  emission  standards  and 
the  new  Federal  standards  will  prevent 
States  from  trying  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries by  having  lax  pollution  emission 
control  standards. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  tighter  au- 
tomotive emission  control  standards  and 
for  new  testing  and  certification  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  comply  with  the  regulations. 

Fourth,  the  bill  establishes  new  limi- 
tations on  fuel  additives  which  endanger 
the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  or 
which  interfere  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  emission  control  devices. 

Fifth,  the  bill,  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vides for  the  imposition  of  emission  and 
fuel  additive  standards  for  aircraft. 

The  emphasis  that  this  bill  places  upon 
automobile  emission  standards  is  entirely 
in  order.  Automobiles  are  responsible  for 
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over  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  air  pol- 
lution, and  if  we  can  implement  tight, 
workable  emission  standards  in  this  area, 
we  will  be  almost  halfway  home. 

Also,  the  promulgation  of  nationally 
uniform  standards  recognizes  that  air 
pollution  is  a  national  problem  and  can- 
not be  treated  by  establishing  .small 
pockets  of  resistance.  Without  national 
standards,  States  will  never  succeed  in 
cleaning  up  their  air  if  neighboring 
States  do  not  go  along  with  them  in  es- 
tablishing standards. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 

measure.        

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  support  legislation  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  My  bill.  H.R.  15871,  is 
similar  to  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee. 

I  strongly  favor  the  thrust  of  thLs  leg- 
islation. I  believe  it  is  needed  and  will 
strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Over  the  last  15  years.  Congress  has 
enacted  laws  to  control  air  pollution.  The 
first  legislation  pa.ssed  was  in  July  1955, 
authorizing  a  Federal  program  of  re- 
search in  air  pollution  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments. 
In  the  period  between  1955  and  1963  it 
became  clear  that  not  enough  was  being 
done  to  curb  air  pollutants,  and  in  De- 
cember 1963  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
passed.  Improvements  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  were  made  by  Congress  in  1965  and 
1967.  which  I  have  supported. 

The  bill  the  House  is  considering  today 
has  a  wide  sweep  to  it.  proposing  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  more  to  halt 
the  rising  health  and  economic  hazard  of 
air  pollution,  which  I  am  told  costs  the 
American  people  some  $12  billion  an- 
ually  in  economic  loss  alone.  This  esti- 
mated cost  due  to  air  pollution  is  damage 
to  property  and  materials,  agricultural 
losses,  reduced  property  values  and  re- 
duced visibility  that  may  contribute  to 
automobile  accidents  and  airport  delays. 
My  own  hometown  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
has  experienced  two  separate  incidents 
of  this  type.  In  1948  nylon  blouses  and 
stockings  actually  disintegrated  on  the 
wearers  and  in  1961  severe  vegetation 
damage  was  experienced  in  the  residen- 
tial areas  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Johns 
Rive. .  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
Jacksonville.  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  experts  say  there  is 
Uttle  doubt  that  air  pollution  caused 
these  incidents. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  message 
on  environment,  February  10, 1970: 

Air  is  our  most  vital  resource,  and  Its  pol- 
lution is  our  most  serious  environmental 
problem. 

The  problem  is  one  which  must  be 
solved  through  strong  legislation  and 
also  by  individual  action. 

I  believe  the  Federal  program  to  halt 
air  pollution  is  providing  vital  assistance 
to  State  and  local  communities.  In  the 
last  several  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  Dr.  John  T.  Middleton.  Director 
of  the  Federal  air  pollution  program,  and 
his  regional  director,  Gene  B.  Welsh,  of 
Atlanta,  participate  in  urban  tind  en- 
vironmental seminars  in  Jacksonville. 
They  both  gave  excellent  presentations 
and  helped  to  alert  local  officials,  civic 


leaders  and  citizens  to  the  need  and 
availability  of  anti-air-poUutlon  pro- 
grams. This  has  helped  spur  citizen  ac- 
tion. In  Jacksonville  we  have  some  very 
effective  leaders  in  the  fight  to  control 
air  pollution.  For  example,  Mrs.  Lee 
Adams,  is  stimulating  private  and  public 
efforts  for  clean  air  in  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
provided  substantial  leadership  for  a 
nationwide  battle  against  air  pollution. 
I  support  this  legislation  to  approve  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  measure  to 
combat  this  problem. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to 
express  my  concern  regarding  the  needs 
of  my  area  for  combating  air  pollution 
and  for  meliorating  waste  disposal  meth- 
ods. 

These  are  among  the  crucial  problems 
that  must  be  faced  today.  They  vitally 
effect  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  The  current  focus  on  the 
area  of  ecology  demonstrates  the  intense 
concern  tlie  people  of  the  country  have 
for  these  problems. 

Last  August,  the  St.  Louis  area  expe- 
rienced a  pollution  blackout — the  atmos- 
phere became  unable  to  disperse  pollut- 
ants. Not  until  the  winds  increased  was 
the  problem  alleviated.  In  this  day  and 
age  of  enormous  industrial  complexes 
and  increased  use  of  roadways,  we  can- 
not wait  or  even  coimt  on  nature  to  less- 
en the  threats  these  problems  create. 
After  all.  we  cannot  yet  control  the 
weather.  The  urgency  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  effectively  control  air  pollution 
increases  daily. 

We  must  now  increase  our  efforts  to- 
wards finding  an  effective  solution  to  this 
problem.  To  be  effective,  these  efforts 
must  include  more  stringent  standards 
of  air  quality  and  methods  of  enforce- 
ment of  these  standards  to  be  applied 
nationwide.  There  must,  of  course,  also 
be  a  provision  for  curtailing  pollution 
emissions  to  prevent  crisis  episodes  as  we 
experienced  in  Augtist.  The  urgency 
of  this  problem  must  be  impressed  on  all 
regions  of  the  country,  and  each  must 
be  required  to  comply  either  with  the 
standards  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister or  with  equivalent  ones.  The  re- 
gions, furthermore,  must  be  required  to 
conform  in  the  most  expedient  way. 
Their  plans,  therefore,  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  and  there  must,  in  ad- 
dition, be  at  intervals,  inspections  of 
each  air  quality  control  region.  » 

There  must  also  be  a  provision  for 
overcoming  the  present  confusion  that 
exists  in  our  air  quality  control  region 
since  both  States  were  required  to  sub- 
mit standards  by  January  6.  1970,  and 
by  July  5,  1970,  each  State  must  submit 
implementation  plans. 

Finding  more  practical  and  economi- 
cal waste  disposal  methods  must  be  of 
equal  concern  to  us,  especially  since  in- 
cineration increases  air  pollution. 

The  States  must  be  directed  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  initiate  experimental 
waste  disposal  systems  and  to  develop 
new  techniques  for  solid  waste  disposal. 
Methods  must  be  developed  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  and  effort  spent 
on  dumping  and  incineratiCHi — the  two 


prevalent  methods  of  disposing  of  wastes 
today.  Improved  techniques  must  be  de- 
veloped to  recover  useful  materials  from 
the  waste  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
useless  materials. 

It  is  imperative  that  there  now  be 
additional  endeavors  by  Congress  to  im- 
prove techniques  of  air  pollution  control 
and  waste  disposal.  We  must  not  rest  in 
our  efforts.  If  further  research  is  required 
to  find  solutions  for  ending  air  pollution 
or  for  finding  practical  or  inexpensive 
ways  of  disposing  of  waste,  let  it  be.  But, 
concurrently,  more  effective  methods  and 
standards  must  be  implemented. 

The  legislation  that  is  currently  befwe 
the  House,  HJl.  17255  and  HJl.  11833, 
can  effect  these  goals.  Therefore.  I 
stronglj-  support  these  bills  and  urge  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17255.  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  but  I  do  so  with  mixed  emotions 
and  many  resenations. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  ahead  in 
the  effort  to  curb  air  pollution.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  directed  to  establish  nationwide  air 
quality  standards.  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  these  standards  will  not  be 
stringent  enough  or  adequately  enforced 
to  curb  air  pollution. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  this 
bill  does  not  directly  attack  the  primary 
cause  of  air  pollution — the  automobUe. 
According  to  the  Public  Health  Sen-ice. 
automobile  emissions  are  responsible  for 
60  percent  of  all  air  pollution.  This  fact 
dictates  the  need  for  a  concentrated  at- 
tack on  automotive  emissions. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  supported 
the  four  amendments  that  were  offered 
today.  The  first  authorized  volimtary  in- 
spections of  automobiles  after  the  first 
4,000  miles  and  required  manufacturers 
to  correct  defects  in  the  emission  sjrstem. 
Another  amendment  would  allow  the 
adoption  of  California  emission  stand- 
ards as  nationwide  minimtm[is.  It  would 
not  preclude  the  setting  of  still  tougher 
standards  by  NAPCA.  It  would  insure 
that  the  current  technology  on  the  pro- 
duction line  would  be  made  available  to 
all  the  States,  not  just  California. 

The  third  amendment  would  restore 
the  administration  bill's  provisions  with 
regard  to  fuel  composition.  Rather  than 
placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
agency,  it  would  permit  NAPCA  to  both 
regiilate  fuels  which  would  be  dangerous 
in  current,  high  emission  vehicles,  and 
to  require  and  obtain  from  industry  the 
research  necessary  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  health  hazards 
from  fuel  mixes  or  additives. 

The  last  amendment  would  serve  no- 
tice on  the  auto  industry  that  further 
progress  after  1975  is  imperative.  It  would 
provide  for  the  gradual  adoption  of  emis- 
sion standards  based  not  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  pollution  free  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  but  of  the  most  pollution 
free  propulsion  system  available.  The  ob- 
ject is  clean  air:  the  standards  should 
be  set  to  achieve  that  object,  not  to  fit 
a  particular  tjrpe  of  engine. 

Most  important  is  that  this  Nation 
should  have  realistic  and  enforceable  air 
quality  standards.  I  am  not  convinced 
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that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  act  with  enough  speed. 
Thus  I  favor  the  imposition  of  some  addi- 
tional emission  standards,  such  as  the 
California  standards,  which  are  en- 
forced. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  returns  to 
the  House  that  the  questions  I  have 
raised  will  be  more  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem of  environmental  pollution  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

Air  pollution  is  dangerous  to  our 
health  and  to  our  economic  well-being. 
At  last  there  is  a  public  awareness  and 
concern  about  air  pollution  which  makes 
it  possible  to  enact  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  17255.  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  does  strengthen  air 
pollution  control  programs,  but  it  does 
not  embrace  the  approach  which  I  be- 
lieve necessarj-. 

One  area  where  the  legislation  falls 
short  is  in  section  112,  which  deals  with 
emission  standards  for  stationary 
sources.  The  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  power  to  establish  standards  for 
such  sources  only  when  they  are  new  and 
only  when  they  endanger  the  public 
health  and  welfare — an  unduly  restric- 
tive test.  The  test  should  be  whether  any 
source — old  or  new — degrades  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment. 

There  must  be  stringent  Federal  emis- 
sion standards  for  all  stationary  sources, 
find  these  standards  must  be  strictly 
enforceable. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  each  State 
would  become  an  air  quality  region,  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  create  interstate  re- 
gions when  he  deems  it  necessary. 

I  fear  that  this  emphasis  on  State  ac- 
tion rather  than  regional  action  is  a 
move  in  the  wrong  direction.  Instead  of 
turning  to  State  governments  which 
have  too  often  demonstrated  their  un- 
willingness to  take  effective  action  to 
control  pollution,  the  regional  approach 
should  be  expanded.  My  bill,  H.R.  17113, 
does  just  that. 

Air  pollution  knows  no  political 
boundaries.  It  cannot  be  confined  with- 
in the  borders  of  any  one  Stale.  Neither 
city  nor  State  lines  can  hold  the  menace 
of  air  pollution,  as  is  evident  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  My 
bill  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
create  air  quality  regions  and  air  qual- 
ity control  commissions  which  would  set 
standards  for  the  regions  and  enforce 
the  established  standards. 

Another  area  of  the  bill  which  is  not 
strong  enough  is  that  section  dealing 
with  enforcement. 

My  legislation,  HJl.  17113,  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  issue  court  enforceable 
cease  and  desist  orders  against  polluters. 

In  addition,  my  legislation  makes  acts 
of  pollution  civil  offenses  subject  to  fines 
of  $50  to  12.000  for  each  violation.  I  think 
the  combined  approach  of  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  and  monetary  fines  provides 
the  type  of  strict  enforcement  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  polluters  of  our 


environment  understand  that  they  can 
no  longer  poison  our  air  with  impunity. 

Also  my  bill  provides  that  a  private 
citizen  may  bring  suit  in  the  name  of 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
against  the  polluter  when  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  take  action. 

H.R.  17113  bans  leaded  gasoline.  It  is 
clear  that  leaded  gas  is  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  air  pollution.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  unleaded  gasoline  is  feasible;  such 
a  product  Is  on  the  market  today.  Manu- 
facturers would  have  1  year  to  cease 
producing  this  detrimental  fuel. 

H.R.  17113  also  provides  for  a  State 
motor  vehicle  inspection  program.  This 
program  would  be  run  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  who  would  be  able  to 
impose,  before  approving  any  State  high- 
way safety  program,  the  requirement 
that  such  a  program  include  inspection  of 
emission  control  devices  as  one  of  Its 
features.  In  addition,  grants  would  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
inspection  program. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendments  to 
be  offered  which  would  strengthen  the 
motor  vehicle  pollution  section  of  this 
bill. 

They  include  substituting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  administration's  bill  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  fuels  and  fuel  addi- 
tives; authorizing  of  voluntary  inspection 
of  emission  control  devices  which  have 
been  in  operation  over  4.000  miles  and 
mandatory  correction  of  defects  by  the 
manufacturer;  establishing  as  minimum 
national  automotive  emission  standards, 
standards  equivalent  to  those  adopted 
and  approved  by  the  State  of  California 
for  1971,  1972,  and  1974;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  motor  vehicle  standards 
based  on  the  cleanest  feasible  propulsion 
system. 

This  bill  provides  $200  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 

1972,  and  $325  million  for  fiscal  year 

1973.  This  is  an  excellent  start.  I  sug- 
gested similar  amounts  in  my  bill  with 
one  exception— that  $50  miUion  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  and  accelerate  re- 
search and  development  solely  in  the  field 
of  alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

In  the  past,  such  research  and  devel- 
opment has  not  been  singled  out  for 
specific  funds,  and  thus  the  amount  of 
such  research  and  development  has  been 
inadequate. 

In  addition,  my  bill  repeals  section 
105(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  which  places 
a  percentage  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  which  any  one  State 
may  receive.  Needless  to  say  those  States 
which  are  more  industrialized  need  air 
pollution  funds  more  than  those  which 
are  less  industrialized.  It  is  highly  un- 
realistic to  compare  States  like  New 
York,  California,  and  Illinois  with  more 
rural  States.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  that 
section  105(c)  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  envirorunent  is  so 
threatened  that  it  Is  going  to  take  strong 
measures  to  save  it.  Congress  must  pro- 
vide tough  national  standards  backed  up 
by  stringent  enforcement  powers  and 
adequate  fluids. 

Cleaning  our  air  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
We  will  have  to  measure  up  to  the  task. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  talk  about 


the  problem.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
say — "this  is  a  beginning;  we'll  be  able 
to  do  more  tomorrow." 

There  have  been  too  many  tomorrow's 
in  the  past.  Unless  we  make  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  preserving  our  environment, 
the  future  may  hold  no  more  tomorrows, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  April  14,  1970,  in 
which  I  discussed  my  bill  H.R.  17113: 
Stattment    of    Hon.    William    P.    Rtan,    a 

Representativb    in    Congress    Prom    the 

State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  testimony  before  the  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  We  are  all  aware — and  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  becoming  increasingly  aware — 
of  the  awesome  havoc  we  have  wreaked  upon 
our  environment.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  problem  facing  this  nation,  pollution 
Intrudes  on  every  citizen's  life  every  single 
day.  Its  severity  may  be  most  Immediately 
apparent  to  the  city  dweller,  but  even  the 
most  isolated  farmer  In  the  most  remote 
section  of  the  country  Is  likewise  exposed 
to  It. 

Before  discussing  the  legislation  which  I 
have  proposed  to  amend  the  Clear  Air  Act,  I 
should  like  to  make  some  mention  of  the 
severity  of  the  problem  now  at  hand.  Some- 
thing approaching  200  million  tons  of  con- 
taminants are  now  hurled  into  the  atmos- 
phere every  year.  These  pollutants  range 
from  the  noxious  and  highly  visible  soot 
pouring  out  of  industrial  smokestacks  to  the 
colorless  and  odorless,  but  p>otentlally  lethal, 
carbon  monoxide  produced  by  automobiles. 

Periodically,  this  Infusion  of  gases  and 
solid  particles  into  the  atmosphere  reaches  a 
point  of  over  saturation.  We  are  then  sub- 
jected to  the  killer  smogs  which  have  hit 
Donora.  Peitnsylvanla.  New  York  City,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  communities.  It  is,  almost 
literally,  pure  luck  that  the  disasters  thus  far 
have  not  been  even  more  acute  in  number  of 
victims  and  in  duration. 

Let  me  Just  point  to  a  few  statistics  on  pol- 
lutant levels  to  demonstrate  the  dally  haz- 
ards we  endure.  While  the  carbon  monoxide 
content  in  cleaxi,  dry  air  near  sea  level  is  .1 
parts  per  million,  the  average  daily  content 
In  midtown  Manhattan  often  exceeds  15 
parts  per  million  during  business  hours.  The 
oxidants  compMjnent  Ln  clean,  dry  air  near  sea 
level  is  .02  parts  per  million;  the  average 
daily  content  at  East  12l6t  Street  in  Manhat- 
tan Is  .04  ppm's.  As  compared  to  .001  parts  per 
million  of  nitrogen  oxide  in  clean,  dry  air 
near  sea  level,  the  average  daily  content  at 
East  121st  Street  is  109  ppm's.  And  the  com- 
parative figures  for  sulphur  dioxide  are  .0002 
ppm's  in  clean  dry  sea  level  air  and  .111 
ppm's  at  East  121st  Street.  Finally,  suspended 
particulates  average  124  micrograms  per 
cubic  meter  In  Manhattan's  air. 

These  statistics  are  not  unique.  Nor  are 
they  unusual.  Anyone  who  has  traveled 
through  Gary,  Indiana,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Cleveland,  or  a  hundred  other  cities,  has  seen 
the  layer  of  smog  overhanging  their  skylines. 
Anyone  who  suffers  from  emphysema  or  asth- 
ma or  bronchitis  has  experienced  the  ago- 
nies of  polluted  air.  Anyone  who  has  been 
caught  In  a  trafBc  Jam.  or  who  has  driven  the 
streets  of  any  town  or  city,  has  been  subject- 
ed to  a  small  part  of  the  over  90  million  tons 
of  contamlnajits  spewed  forth  from  automo- 
bile exhaust  systems. 

Perhaps  even  more  frightening  Is  the  very 
real  peril  that  the  entire  world's  heat  bal- 
ance Is  going  to  be  irreversibly  altered  and 
that  all  of  human  life — not  Just  people  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  the  noxious  pollutants 
filling  our  air — will  be  endangered. 

We  are  all  victims  of  our  own  folly.  And 
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yet  we  are  all  culprits,  as  well,  for  each  of  us 
is  a  polluter.  Certainly  It  would  be  more  com- 
fortable to  place  the  blame  on  Impersonal  en- 
titles— "the  system,"  "the  establishment,"  or 
"big  business."  But,  while  corporate  action 
and  governmental  Inaction  have  played  a 
major  role  In  bringing  us  to  our  present  dis- 
astrous condition,  they  have  been  ably  as- 
sisted and  abetted  by  each  individual,  ready 
to  reap  the  personal  benefits  of  convenience 
and  ease.  Every  enzyme  pre-soaklng,  every 
aluminum  can,  every  weekend  car  rental, 
every  pre-i>ackaged  cook-and-serve  dinner 
contributes  to  a  polluted  environment. 

Of  course,  moralizing  Is  no  answer.  Nor,  In 
fact.  Is  it  even  lair  to  say  that  we  have 
arrived  at  our  calamitous  state  solely  be- 
cause of  greed  or  Indifference.  There  are  very 
real  conflicts  In  legitimate  social  goals.  We 
may  now  tinderstand  the  effects  of  Insecticides 
on  the  ecological  balance,  but  who  will  argue 
that  underdeveloped  nations  must  continue 
to  live  with  plague  and  widespread  disease? 
We  may  recognize  that  massive  urban  con- 
struction poses  massive  dlspos.al  problems, 
but  who  wUl  tell  the  poor  that  they  must 
continue  to  live  In  sub-standard  housing? 

We  will  not  resolve  our  conflicts  by  argu- 
ing for  a  return  to  a  pre-technologlcal  soci- 
ety. But  we  can,  and  Inded  we  must,  begin 
to  act  rationally  In  choosing  between  com- 
peting alternatives  to  achieve  a  desired  end. 

There  Is  no  question  that  transportation 
for  commuters  Into  the  inner  cities  Is  essen- 
tial. But  there  is  very  real  cause  to  consider 
whether  hundreds  of  thousands  of  large, 
Internal  combustion  englned  automobiles, 
each  driven  by  a  lone  commuter,  are  the 
most  beneficial  means  to  achieve  this  end. 
There  is  no  question  that  speedy  travel  be- 
tween the  coasts  Is  needed,  but  It  may  well 
be  that  the  extra  hour  or  two  gained  by 
larger  and  faster  Jets  Is  not  worth  the  ac- 
companying noise. 

These  are  Just  two  examples  of  the  ap- 
^  proach  which  we,  as  individuals  and  as  legls- 

3  lators,  must  begin  to  follow — assessing  our 

X  actions,  and  the  programs  and  activities  to 

which  we  commit  funds.  In  terms  of  their 
Impact  upon  our  environment,  and  choosing 
those  which  minimize  that  Impact,  even  if 
the  expense  Is  thereby  higher. 

This  approach  looks  to  the  long  term  re- 
ordering of  our  consumption  habits.  But  the 
short  term,  as  well,  offers  us  oppiortunlty  to 
undertake  effective  and  Immediate  steps  to 
ameliorate  air  pollution  and  remediate  Its 
causes.  The  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced mandates  and  enables  aggressive  ac- 
tion to  these  ends. 

H.R.  17113,  which  amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  1857,  provides  several  distinct 
components,  each  of  which  Is  strong  by  It- 
self, and  which  together  provide  a  coherent, 
stringent  strategy  to  meet  the  challenges 
which  clearly  have  not  yet  been  met,  and 
which  the  Administration  bill  clearly  falls 
to  meet. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  the  bill  provides 
{Kiwer  to  enforce  the  law.  Hitherto,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  only  had  the  authority,  under  Section 
108(k)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  to  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  an  Injunction  to 
abate  pwllutlon  sources  "upon  receipt  of 
evidence  that  a  particular  pollution  source 
or  combination  of  sources  (including  mov- 
ing sources)  is  presenting  an  Imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
ftersons,  and  finding  that  appropriate  State 
or  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to  abate 
such  sources.  .  .  ." 

This  provision  Is  brigaded  with  language 
diminishing  its  utUity — "Imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment."  It  Is  susceptible  to 
use  only  If  the  State  or  local  authorities  have 
not  acted,  and  a  finding  has  been  made  to 
this  effect.  H.R.  17113,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  strong  and  powerful  enforcement  au- 
thority. The  Secretary  may  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  the  regional  commission  which 


the  bill  creates  in  another  section  may  do  so, 
and  similarly,  the  States  are  required  to  In- 
clude such  fxjwer  within  the  plans  they  must 
tender  for  approval  to  the  Secretary. 

I  have  Just  made  mention  of  regional  com- 
missions, and  I  want  to  more  fully  explain 
this  reference.  H.R.  17113  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  air  quality  regions,  and  Air  Quality 
Control  Commissions  to  set  standards  for 
these  regions.  These  standards  may  be  more 
stringent  than  the  nationally  applicable 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary,  and,  in  such 
case,  they  will  then  supersede  the  Federal 
standards,  as  well  as  State  standards  which 
are  weaker. 

I  recognize  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  now 
provides.  In  Section  105,  for  interstate  air 
quality  agencies  or  commissions.  However, 
these  bodies  do  little,  and  have  virtually  no 
power. 

The  commissions  I  propose  do  have  major 
functions,  and  they  have  firm  authority  to 
enforce  the  standards  they  establish.  And 
these  two  characteristics  are  essential.  Air 
pollution  Is  virtually  by  definition  a  problem 
which  knows  no  man-made  boundaries.  City 
borders  and  state  lines  have  significance  for 
taxing  bodies,  but  they  are  Irrelevant  In 
terms  of  deterring  the  smoke  of  the  steel 
plants  in  Gary  from  polluting  the  skies  over 
Chicago.  The  stench  of  the  New  Jersey  chem- 
ical plants  is  shared  in  unwilling  comity  by 
New  York  City,  and  the  DDT  sprayed  over 
the  farms  of  California  disperses  in  the  air 
over  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Regional  commissions,  mandated  to  set 
firm  air  quality  standards,  and  armed  with 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  are  the  key  to  dealing  with  air 
pollution  rationally  and  effectively. 

H.R.  17113  not  only  provides  adequate  en- 
forcement power,  and  It  not  only  creates 
regional  commissions  equipped  to  abate  pol- 
lution. It  further  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  na- 
tionally applicable  standards  for  ambient 
air  quality,  and  for  designated  industries. 
The  need  for  national  standards  naturaUy 
follows  from  the  jjervaslveness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  tlie  wide  dispersal  from  their 
sources  of  pollutants.  It  accomplishes  little 
for  New  York  State  to  establish  meaningful 
pollution  control  standards  if  her  neigh- 
boring states  set  only  minimal  restrictions. 

In  the  same  vein,  national  standards  for 
designated  Industries  are  a  distinct  need 
apart  from  nationally  applicable  standards 
of  ambient  air  quality.  While  the  latter 
establish  pollution  levels  in  terms  of  the 
presence  of  gases  and  particles  In  the  air, 
the  former  go  directly  to  governing  the  proc- 
esses of  particular  Industries  which  call  for 
special  provisions.  Thus,  the  steel  Industry 
must  be  governed  by  restrictions  which  ad- 
dress the  particular  methods  and  systems 
which  It  employs,  and  those  pollutants  lor 
which  It  Is  most  directly  responsible. 

H.R.  17113  also  embodies  a  provision  which 
I  believe  especially  Important  In  putting 
meaningful  penalty  behind  the  fine  rhetoric 
which  Is  so  common  In  condemning  pollut- 
ers. Acts  of  pollution  are  made  civil  offenses. 
and  polluters  are  subject  to  fines  ranging 
from  $50  to  $2,000  for  each  violation.  Thus, 
not  only  is  cease  and  desist  authority  pro- 
vided by  my  bill  to  stop  acts  of  pollution, 
but  monetary  fines  are  also  authorized  to 
punish  those  who  are  patently  guilty  of 
degrading  our  environment.  What  Is  more, 
in  those  Instances,  should  they  arise,  where 
the  Federal  Government  falls  to  bring  an 
action  to  recover  these  penalties,  the  pri- 
vate citizen  is  authorized  to  bring  suit  In  the 
name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
against  the  polluter. 

This  is  far  reaching  legislation,  Ijut  It  is 
necessary  We  have  seen  that  the  govern- 
ment has  done  too  little  and  even  that  has 
been  done  too  seldom.  Yet,  our  air  con- 
tinues to  decline  In  quality.  This  degrada- 


tion of  our  environment  Is  not  going  to 
await  the  arousal  of  btireaucracies;  con- 
cerned citizens  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  themselves  and  society  by 
bringing  suit  when  the  government  fails 
to  do  so. 

There  are  several  other  i^ovislona  of  HJl. 
17113  to  which  I  want  to  allude  brtefiy.  The 
bill  contains  a  section  providing  lor  Federal 
assistance  to  those  workers  whose  plants 
have  been  ordered  to  oease  and  desist  their 
polluting  activities,  and  who  have  thereby 
had  to  either  lower  their  output  or  cease 
operation  while  readjusting  their  manufac- 
turing methods. 

My  bin  also  bans  the  making  of  leaded 
gasoline.  I  think  the  evidence  abundantly 
clear  that  the  lead  which  Is  entering  our 
atmosphere  through  the  use  of  leaded  gaso- 
line In  automobiles  is  one  of  the  most  peril- 
ous pollutants,  and,  yet,  also  one  of  the  most 
easily  eradlcable  pollutants  in  terms  of  cut- 
ting off  further  entry  Into  the  air.  Thus,  HJR. 
17113  gives  Just  one  year  to  ceaae  manufac- 
ture of  this  product. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  a  state  motor  ve- 
hicle pollution  control  Inspection  program. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be 
able  to  impoee,  t)efore  approving  any  state's 
highway  safety  program,  a  requirement  that 
the  program  Include,  as  a  part  of  vehicle  In- 
spection, procedures  to  assure  the  adequacy 
of  performance  of  emission-control  devices 
In  motor  vehicles.  The  Secretary  of  Tran^>or- 
tatlon  would  establish  standards  based  on 
pollution  emission  standards  eetabltsbed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Grants  would  l>e  available  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  this  program. 

Finally,  HJl.  17113  repeals  that  section  of 
the  Clean  Air  Actr— section  185 (c)— which 
places  a  percentage  llnaltatlon  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  which  may  be  received  by 
any  one  state.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  Industrial- 
ized states  such  as  New  York,  California,  and 
Illinois,  have  far  more  severe  pollution  prob- 
lems than  do  the  rural  state.  Consequently, 
their  need  for  funds  Is  far  more  acute,  and 
repeal  of  section  106(c)  recognizes  this  fact. 

Obviously,  money  Is  a  prime  requisite  and 
HJl.  17113  recognizee  this  by  authorizing  for 
the  Clean  Air  Act  $200  million  iac  fiscal  year 
1971.  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition, 
$50  million  Is  authorized  to  conduct  and  ac- 
celerate research  Into  and  development  of 
alternatives  to  the  Internal  combustion 
engine. 

I  also  want  to  briefly  discuss  the  problem 
of  waste  disposal  and  the  legislation  which  I 
have  Introduced — H.R.  642 — to  meet  this 
problem.  The  statistics  here  are  no  less  stark 
than  those  I  recited  earlier  concerning  air 
pollution.  On  the  average,  earti  person  In 
this  country  generates  about  7  pounds  of 
trash  a  day. 

About  73  percent  of  refuse  now  goes  Into 
open  dumps;  15  percent  Is  Incinerated;  8 
percent  goes  Into  sanitary  land  fills;  1  per- 
cent Into  compost;  and  only  al>out  3  percent 
Is  salvaged. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  Is  enormous.  H.R.  642  would 
meet  this  need.  It  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  for  surveys  by  state,  Interstate, 
municipal,  and  Intermuniclpal  agencies  of 
solid  waste  disposal  practices  and  problems 
vrtthln  their  Jurisdiction.  Money  would  also 
be  avaUable  for  these  agencies  to  develop 
solid  waste  disposal  plans.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  would  be  able  to  make  grants  for 
construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  fatcllltles. 
Including  completion  and  Improvement  of 
existing  facilities. 

At  present,  the  national  average  expendi- 
ture on  waste  disposal  Is  $8.81  a  year  per 
person.  This  amount  In  no  way  comes  close 
to  meeting  the  costa  which  must  be  Incurred 
if  we  are  to  gn^jple  In  any  way  adequately 
with  the  annual  total  of  180  nUlUon  tons  of 
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solid  wast*.  I  recognize  that  to  some  degree 
this  paltry  total  of  $6.81  per  person  reflects  a 
reluctance  upon  the  part  of  local  communi- 
ties to  meet  their  responsibilities.  But.  the 
overwhelming  problem  is  not  one  of  failure 
to  recognize  the  problem,  but  rather,  a  lack 
of  funds  to  deal  with  It. 

H  R.  642  provides  such  funds.  It  raises 
the  funding  for  those  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educ.Ttlon.  and  Welfare  for  Qscal 
year  1970  from  $19,750,000  to  $152  million, 
and  it  authorizes  $216  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $236  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
And  for  those  portions  of  the  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
there  is  authorized  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $18  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$21  5  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
degradation  of  our  environment  calls  for 
effective  and  forceful  legislation.  H.R.  17113 
and  H  R.  642  answer  this  call.  But.  equally 
as  Important,  there  must  be  a  commitment, 
on  our  part,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
branch,  and  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  and 
business,  to  stop  the  slow  but  steady  suicide 
we  have  embarked  upon.  We  can  deplore 
and  we  can  Impore  endlessly,  but  rhetoric  Is 
no  more  than  empty  air — and  in  this  case 
very  dirty  empty  air.  We  can  legislate  and 
we  can  appropriate.  But  legislation  and 
money  are  only  allies  of  action  and  for  en- 
forcement. We  are  truly  using  up  our  trump 
cards,  and  the  game  may  soon  be  over — 
permanently.  I  do  not  want  to  sound  overly 
ominous  or  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom,  but  th» 
peril  allows  no  less. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  close  the  debate  on  this  side,  and  to  say 
I  believe  the  committee  has  considered 
this  bill  very  well. 

As  I  have  said,  hearings  started  in  De- 
cember and  ended  in  April.  The  com- 
mittee members  heard  all  the  testimony. 
After  hearing  all  the  testimony  they 
came  up  with  the  strongest  bill  they 
could. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill  and  a  strong 
bill,  regardless  of  any  aspersions  or  in- 
nuendoes which  might  be  cast  against  it. 

It  is  a  little  like  anything  else  we  do 
in  life.  We  would  like  to  do  things  right 
now,  but  we  do  not  have  the  technology 
necessary  and  have  many  times  not  done 
all  the  things  which  ought  to  be  done. 

The  situation  is  a  little  bit  like  the  sit- 
uations which  faced  the  late  President 
Kennedy  when  he  said  In  1961  that  he 
hoped  to  have  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
back  during  the  decade.  Well,  this  has 
happened,  but  it  did  not  happen  without 
a  lot  of  hard  work  ay  those  involved.  We 
hope  not  10  years  from  now  but  3  years 
from  now  we  will  have  the  technology  by 
which  we  can  control  a  great  many  of 
these  things.  I  know  some  say  that  the 
only  way  to  control  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  However, 
anybody  who  has  any  commonsense 
knows  that  we  carmot  do  that  now.  It 
will  take  time.  We  are  trying  to  clean  It 
up  so  it  will  not  be  a  pollutant  to  the  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  strong  bill  and 
as  good  a  bill  as  we  could  come  out  with 
at  this  time.  It  certainly  gives  everyone 
a  chance  to  develop  those  things  and  do 
those  things  that  are  necessary  to  stop 
pollution  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
iterating what  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  said.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points  if  I  can. 

All  of  the  amendments  which  are  be- 


ing submitted  here  today  were  before 
our  committee  in  one  form  or  another. 
They  were  up  for  discussion.  We  have 
considered  everything  here,  every  alter- 
native that  I  know  of. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  we  in  this  bill  greatly  changed  the 
existing  law  of  1967  and  we  strengthened 
it  in  five  different  ways  that  I  outlined 
in  my  speech  a  few  minutes  ago. 

E>verything  that  has  been  talked  about 
here  today  or  which  will  be  introduced 
by  way  of  amendment  was  discussed  at 
great  length  in  the  committee.  We  finaUy 
came  to  you  with  this  bill.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  it  is  an  improved  bill,  and  it  is  a 
strong  bill.  It  has  a  tremendously  in- 
creased authorization  to  back  it  up. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  we  went  as 
far  in  this  bill  as  we  could  go  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  at  hand  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  still  make  a  reasonable 
commonsense  version. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  bill  is  a  good  bill. 
It  has  been  well  conceived  and  well 
thought  out  and  is  well  appropriated  for. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
why  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  which 
wanted  to  promulgate  stricter  emission 
standards  for  automobiles  than  those 
which  are  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  was  gone  into  in 
great  detail.  I  will  not  go  into  all  of  it 
here  as  to  why  it  was,  but  it  was  felt  that 
you  could  not  have  50  different  emission 
standards.  That  is  the  reason,  and  that 
could  conceivably  happen.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman's  colleagues 
will  introduce,  which  I  will  be  opposed 
to.  Why?  Because  he  will  let  any  locality 
that  wants  to  to  set  up  its  own  emission 
standards.  When  you  do  that  it  means 
that  you  cannot  drive  from  one  coimty 
to  another  in  Illinois,  just  the  same  as 
you  could  not  drive  in  50  different 
States,  and  you  would  have  all  different 
laws. 

Mr.  YATES.  Suppose  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois wants  to  set  up  stricter  emission 
standards  for  automobiles  in  the  same 
way  as  the  State  of  California.  Why 
should  it  not  be  permitted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  we 
would  not  have  done  it  in  the  State  of 
California  except  In  one  coimty  that  has 
had  the  worst  situation  in  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  London. 
There  was  a  good  reason  for  the  excep- 
tion of  California. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  go 
ahesid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  think  this  bill  is  a  good  one  and 
the  chairman  would  not  have  brought  it 
out  to  you  unless  he  thought  it  was  a 
good  bill.  He  has  been  strong  for  a  good, 
sound,  clean-air  bill  which  was  well 
financed.  And,  in  that  effort,  I  have 
taken  every  opportunity  I  could  to  back 
him  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously.  I  do  not 
mean  that  everyone  sigreed  with  every 
single  provision  of  it,  but  there  certainly 
was  not  any  opposition  that  I  knew  of  to 


the  bill  as  it  finally  came  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make  that 
statement  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  before  we  get  into  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments   of   1970". 

NATIONAL  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  107  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857C-2)  \s  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  proposed  regulations  estab- 
lishing nationally  applicable  standards  of 
ambient  air  quality  for  any  poUutant  or 
combination  of  pollutants  which  he  deter- 
mines endanger  or  may  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare  and  with  respect  to  which 
criteria  have  been  issued  under  this  section, 
and  he  shall  allow  a  reasonable  time  fi.r 
comment  thereon  by  Interested  parties. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  establishing  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  each  pollutant  or  com- 
bination of  pollutants  for  which  air  quality 
criteria  have  been  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  before  such  date  of  enactment.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions establishing  such  standards  for  any 
other  pollutant  or  combination  of  pollu- 
tants within  thirty  days  after  he  Issues 
criteria  with  respect  thereto  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(3)  After  considering  the  comments  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  and  other  rele- 
vant Information,  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
regulation,  promulgate  such  standards  with 
such  modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
He  may  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  by 
regulation  similarly  prescribed,  revise  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  this  section." 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  107 
(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"criteria  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 
including  those  criteria  subject  to  the  pro- 
viso in  subsection  (b)(1)"  and  Inserting  .n 
lieu  thereof  "the  standards  Issued  under 
si;bs€ctlon  (e) ''. 

'2)  Section  109  of  such  Act  (42  V.S.C. 
1857d-l)  la  amended  by  inserting  "that  pre- 
scribed or"  before  "approved". 

(3)  Section  306(4)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
I857J-2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "State". 

AIR    QUALITY    CONTROL    REGIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  c-2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  matter  In  such  section  which  pre- 
cedes subsection  (b)  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"AIE   QUALITY   CONTROL    REGIONS    AND    NATIONAL 
AMBIENT   AIR   QUALITY   STANDARDS 

"SBC.  107.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  In- 
stirlng  the  expeditious  attainment  of  ambient 
air  quality  standards  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
each  State  shall  be  an  air  quality  control 
region. 

"(2)   In  addition  to  the  regions  provided 
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for  by  j>aragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  following  areas 
shall  be  considered  air  quality  control 
regions : 

"(A)  Any  ^ir  quality  control  region  estab- 
lished under  this  section  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  which  Included  all  or  part  of  more 
than  one  State. 

"(B)  Any  region — 

"(1)  which  the  Secretary  designates  after 
such  date. 

"(11)  which  Includes  all  or  part  of  more 
than  one  State,  and 

"(111)  the  establishment  of  which  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  to  deal  with 
interstate  air  pollution  problems. 
The  Secretary  may  designate  an  air  quality 
control  region  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  only  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  authorities.  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  notify  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  affected  States  of  any  designa- 
tion made  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph."  .  ^   ,.« 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
use.  1857  c-1)  Is  repealed. 

REVISION    OF    IMPLEMENTATION    AND    ENFORCE- 
MENT   PROVISIONS 

Sec  4.(a)(l)  Section  108(c)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857d(c) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4),  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (6i  and  (7),  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)(1)    If—  ,        , 

••(A)  within  sixty  days  after  promulgation 
of  any  new  or  revised  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard  under  section  107(e),  the 
Governor  of  a  State  flies  a  letter  of  Intent 
that  such  State  will  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  such  filing,  adopt,  alter 
reasonable  notice  of  the  proposed  plan  and 
public  hearings  on  such  proposal,  a  plan  for 
the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement of  such  standard  of  air  quaUty, 

"(B)  such  plan  Is  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  of  intent,  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  determines — 

"(I)  that  the  plan  Is  consistent  with  the 
puri)06es  of  this  Act  Insofar  as  It  assures 
achieving  such  standard  of  air  quality  with- 
in a  reasonable  time, 

"(U)  that  an  adequate  means  of  enforce- 
ment by  State  action.  Including  authority 
comparable  to  that  In  subsection  (k)  of  this 
section,  is  provided, 

"(ill)  that  such  plan  contains  adequate 
provisions  for  intergovernmental  cooperation. 
Including.  In  the  case  of  any  area  covering 
part  or  all  of  more  than  one  State  and 
designated  as  an  air  quality  control  region 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  107(a)(2), 
appropriate  provision  for  dealing  with  inter- 
state air  pollution  problems,  and 

"(Iv)  that  such  plan  contains  adequate 
provision  for  revision  from  time  to  time,  as 
required  by  the  Secretary,  to  take  account 
of  improved  or  more  expeditious  methods  of 
achieving  the  standards, 

then  such  plan  shall  be  the  plan  applicable 
to  such  State.  A  State  may  adopt  an  ambient 
air  quality  standard  applicable  to  such  State 
or  any  portion  thereof  for  any  pollutant  if 
the  Secretary  agrees  such  State  standard  Is 
more  stringent  than  the  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  such  pollutant.  Upon 
application  by  a  State,  the  Secretary  may  for 
good  cause  shown  grant  (with  respect  to  all 
or  part  of  a  plan)  an  extension  of  such  one 
hundred  and  eighty  day  period  for  such  ad- 
ditional period,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  as  he  determines  necessary. 
If  a  State  which  has  such  a  plan  falls  within 
60  days  after  notification  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  revise  it  as  required  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)(iv)  or  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  then  such  State  shall  be 
regarded  for  purposes  of  paragraph    (2)    as 


not  having  such  a  plan.  Any  revised  State 
plan  which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  con- 
sistent with  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
plan  applicable  to  such  State.  At  such  time 
as  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
State,  determines  that  the  achievement  of 
an  air  quality  standard  under  section  107(e) 
requires  Inspection  of  motor  vehicles  In  ac- 
tual use  and  that  such  insjjectlon  is  tech- 
nologically and  economically  feasible,  the 
State  shall  revise  Its  plan  to  provide  for  such 
Inspection. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  (A)  file  a  letter 
of  Intent,  or  (B)  have  a  plan  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  after  reasonable  notice  pub- 
lish proposed  regulations  setting  forth  a  plan 
for  the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  such  standard  of  air  quality 
to  be  applicable  to  such  State.  If,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  the  Secretary  pub- 
lishes such  proposed  regulations,  the  State 
has  not  adopted  a  plan  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection,  or  a  petition  for  public 
hearing  has  not  been  filed  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  the  plan  applicable  to  such  State 
in  accordance  with  the  proposed  regulations. 

"(3)  If.  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  pro- 
posed re!;ulatlons  have  been  published  .inder 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  affected  by  such  proposed 
regulations  petitions  the  Secretary  for  a 
hearlne,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testi- 
mony from  State  and  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  Interested  parties  af- 
ft^cted  by  the  proposed  regulations,  to  be 
held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  plan  will  take  effect.  At  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  hear- 
ing, notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  given  to  Inter- 
ested parties.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  at  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  within  sixty  days  make  findings  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  plan  should  be  modi- 
fied. If  the  Secretary  determines  no  modifi- 
cations are  necessary,  the  plan  shall  take  ef- 
fect. If  the  Secretary  determines  modifica- 
tions In  the  plan  .as  published  are  necessary, 
he  shall  promulgate  revised  regulations  set- 
ting forth  a  plan  in  accordance  with  such 
modifications,  which  will  become  effective 
immediately  upon  promulgation. 

"(4)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies,  or  reports,  the  Secretarv  finds  that 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  a  State  to  take 
reasonable  action  to  enforce  the  plan  appli- 
cable to  such  State,  the  ambient  air  quality 
of  anv  air  quality  control  region  or  portion 
therefore  does  not  meet  an  air  quality  stand- 
ard established  under  section  107(e),  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  affected  State  or 
States,  persons  not  In  compliance  with  the 
plan,  and  other  Interested  parties,  of  such 
finding.  If  such  failure  by  the  State  to  take 
such  action  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notifi- 
cation, the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution.  The  court,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  practicability  and  to  the 
technological  and  economic  feasibility  of 
complying  with  provisions  of  the  plan  estab- 
lished to  implement  such  standards,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  enter  such  judgment 
and  orders  enforcing  such  judgment  as  the 
public  Interest  and  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  require.  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
Is  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  remedial  action 
to  be  taken  to  abate  such  pollution  and  who 
falls  to  take  such  action  within  the  time 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
also  assess  a  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  day  of  violation  after  the  end  of  such 
specified  time.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  penalty,  the  court  shall  take  Into 


account  the  efforts  of  the  defendant  to  abate 
the  pollution  In  question. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (4),  officers  or  employees  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner  or  person  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized to  enter,  at  reasonable  times — 

"(A)  any  establishment  located  in  an  air 
quality  control  region  within  any  part  of 
which  the  Secretary  determines  the  air  qual- 
ity does  not  meet  an  air  quality  standard 
prescribed  under  section  107(e),  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  requirements  of 
the  State  plan  applicable  to  such  establish- 
ment are  being  enforced,  or 

"(B)  any  establishment  which  the  Secre- 
tary hEis  reason  to  believe  Is  or  may  be — 

"(1)  contributing  to  air  pollution  subject 
to  abatement  under  paragraph  (4) ,  or 

"(11)  falling  to  take  remedial  action  re- 
quired by  a  notice  Issued  under  paragraph 
(4), 

m  order  to  determine  whether  any  such 
contribution  or  failure  is  occurring, 
including,  for  this  purpose.  Inspection,  at 
reasonable  times,  of  records,  flies,  papers. 
processes,  controls,  and  facilities  relevant  to 
such  purpose.  A  separate  notice  shall  be 
given  for  each  such  inspection,  but  a  notice 
shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry  made 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Inspection. 
Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness." 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  108  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "implementa- 
tion AND  enforcement  of"  before  "air  qual- 
rrr". 

(b)  Section  108(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  A  coaiference  may  not  be  called  un- 
der subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  a  pollutant  for 
which  (at  the  time  the  conference  Is  called) 
a  national  ambient  air  quality  standard  has 
been  prescribed  under  section  107(e)." 

(c)  With  respect  to  each  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  and  each  implementation  and 
enforcement  plan  approved  or  submitted  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  section 
108(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such 
section  108(c)  shall  continue  in  effect  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted  until  such 
dates  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish,  except 
that  no  such  date  shall  be  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

FEDERAL  EMISSION  STANDARDS  FOB  NIW 
STATIONARY  SOtTBCES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  (^ean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1857  ct  seq.)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  111  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"EMISSION    STANDARDS   FOR    tTCW    STATIONABT 
SOtTRCES 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  occurrence  of  significant  new  air 
pollution  problems  arising  from  or  associated 
with  any  class  of  new  stationary  sources 
which,  because  of  the  nature  or  amount  of 
emissions  therefrom,  may  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  endangerment  of  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  by  regulation,  giving  appropri- 
ate consideration  to  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  estabUsh  standards  with 
respect  to  such  emissions.  Such  emission 
standards  may  be  established  only  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  Inter- 
ested parties  to  present  their  views  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Any  regulations  hereunder,  and 
amendments  thereof,  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  a  date  specified  therein,  which  date 
shall  bb  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consideration  of  the  period  reasonably  nee- 
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essary  for  compliance.  The  Secretary  may 
exempt  any  industry  or  establishment,  or 
any  class  thereof,  from  this  section,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  sis  he  may  find 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research,  inves- 
tigations, studies,  demonstrations,  or  train- 
ing, or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

•lb)  Such  emission  standards  shall  pro- 
vide that — 

■■(U  If  such  emissions  are  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  health,  no  new  source  of  such 
emissions  shall  be  constructed  or  operated, 
except  where  land  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate! the  Secretary  makes  a  specific  exemp- 
tion with  respect  to  such  construction  or 
operation. 

••i2t  In  '.he  case  of  other  emissions, ^ any 
new  source  of  such  emissions  shall  be  de- 
signed and  equipped  to  prevent  and  contr->l 
such  emissions  to  the  fullest  extent  com- 
patible with  the  n.allable  'echn.-.lrgy  and 
economic  feaslbllUv.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

■•(CI  (11  If.  within  such  period  .1.=  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any  State  or  in- 
terstate a'.r  pollution  control  agency,  adopts 
a  p'.an  for  enforcement  of  the  emission 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section,  such  plan  shall,  if  the  Sec- 
retary- determines  It  provides  adequately  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  emission  standard';, 
be  applicable  ^vithln  such  State  or  other 
area 

■■(2>  If  a  Stat"  doe'  not  adopt  a  plsn  In  ac- 
cordance wl*h  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
sectlor..  the  Secretary  «h9ll  ,-\fter  reasonable 
notice  and  a  conference  with  representatives 
of  appropri.ite  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  prepare  regulations  establishing  an 
enforcement  plan  for  such  State.  If.  prior  to 
the  date  the  Secretary  publishes  such  regu- 
lations the  State  has  not  adopted  such  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations. 

"(d)  It  at  any  time  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  person  Is  violating  the  emis- 
sion standards  established  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  that  the  State  or  Inter- 
state agency  Is  falling  to  carry  out  the  plan 
adopted  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  M)  or 
established  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  (2), 
he  shall  notify  the  affected  State  or  the 
Interstate  agency  and  the  person  violating 
the  emission  standard,  and  shall  specify  the 
time  within  which  such  violation  must  cease. 
If  such  violation  does  not  cease  within  auch 
time  the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  secure  abatement  of  the  pollu- 
tion. The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
enter  such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing 
such  judgment  as  the  public  Interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require.  The  court 
may  also  assess  a  penalty  of  up  to  tlO.OOO  for 
each  day  of  violation  after  the  time  specified 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  the  cessation  of  the  violation,  except 
that.  In  determining  the  amoiuit  of  such 
penalty,  the  court  shall  take  Into  account 
the  elTorts  of  the  defendant  to  abate  the 
pollution  Involved. 

"le)  Prior  to  establishing  emission  stand- 
ards under  subsection  (a1 .  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  State  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  related  to  any  stationary 
sources  to  which  such  emission  standards 
will  be  applicable. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to 
the  owner  or  person  In  charge,  are  authorized 
to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  establish- 
ment which  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  Is  or  may  be  In  violation  of  regula- 
tions Issued  under  this  section  to  determine 
whether  any  such  violation  la  occurring  (In- 


cluding, for  this  purpose,  Inspection,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  of  records,  files,  papers,  proc- 
esses, controls,  and  facilities  relevant  to 
compliance  with  the  regulations).  A  separate 
notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such  Inspec- 
tion, but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required  for 
each  entry  made  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  Inspection.  Each  such  Inspection  shall 
be  commenced  and  completed  with  reason- 
able promptness." 

(b)  Section  108(b)  of  such  Act  (43  U,S.C. 
1857d(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  under  section  1 12  of  this  Act". 

CONTROL    OF    AUTOMOTrVK    EMISSIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  SecUon  206  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-5)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

'MOTOR    VEHICLE    AND    MOTOR    VEHICLE    ENGINE 
COMPLI.\NCE    TESTING    AND    CERTIFICATION 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  test,  or 
require  tS  be  tested  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by 
a  manufacturer  to  determine  whether  such 
vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  202  of  this 
Act.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms  to 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
certificate  of  conformity  upon  such  terms, 
and  for  such  period  (not  In  excess  of  one 
year) ,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  determine  whether 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  being  manufactured  by  a  manufac- 
turer do  In  fact  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  which  the  certificate 
of  conformity  was  issued,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  test  such  vehicles  or  engines. 
Such  tests  may  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary directly  or.  In  accordance  with  condi- 
tions specified  by  the  Secretary,  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

"(2)  (A)  If,  based  on  such  tests,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  vehicles  or  en- 
gines do  not  conform  with  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  which  the  certificate  of  con- 
formity was  Issued,  he  may  suspend  or  revoke 
such  certificate  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  shall 
so  notify  the  manufacturer.  Such  suspension 
or  revocation  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines manufactured  after  the  date  of  such 
notification  (or  manufactured  before  such 
date  if  still  In  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer) ,  and  until  sucli  time  as  the  Secretary 
finds  that  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
by  the  manufacturer  do  conform  to  such 
regulations  If.  during  any  period  of  suspen- 
sion or  revocation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
a  vehicle  or  engine  actually  conforms  to  such 
regulations,  he  shall  Issue  a  certificate  of 
conformity  applicable  to  such  vehicle  or 
engine. 

"(B)  (i)  At  the  request  of  any  manufac- 
turer the  Secretary  shall  grant  such  manu- 
facturer a  hearing  as  to  whether  the  tests 
conducted  on  the  vehicles  or  engines  are 
appropriate,  whether  any  sampling  methods 
which  have  been  applied  are  appropriate,  or 
whether  the  tests  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted, and  make  a  determination  on  the 
record  with  respect  to  such  suspension  or 
revocation;  but  suspension  or  revocation  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  stayed  by 
reason  of  such  hearing. 

"(11)  In  any  case  of  actual  controversy  as 
to  the  validity  of  any  determination  under 
clause  (I),  the  manufacturer  may  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  de- 
termination Is  made  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  clrcvilt 
wherein  such  manufacturer  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  determination.  A  copy  of  the 
]3etltlon  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 


which  the  Secretary  based  his  determination 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

'^'(111)  If  the  petitioner  appU^  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary,  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  ae  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  he  shall  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  and  his  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  his  original  determination, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(Iv)  UjKin  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (11).  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as 
provided  In  such  chapter. 

"(V)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  determination  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(vl)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  survive,  notwithstand- 
ing any  change  In  the  person  occupying  the 
office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such 
office. 

"(c)  For  purpoees  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
manfacturer  or  person  in  charge  are  author- 
ized (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
plant  or  other  establishment  of  such  manu- 
facture, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  tests 
of  vehicles  or  engines  coming  off  the  pro- 
duction line,  or  (2)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable 
times,  records,  files,  papers,  processes,  con- 
trols, and  facilities  used  by  such  manufac- 
turer In  conducting  tests  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary.  A  separate  notice  shall  be 
given  for  each  such  Inspection,  but  a 
notice  shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry 
made  during  the  period  covered  by  the  In- 
spection. Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  cons- 
menced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  methods 
and  procedures  for  making  tests  under  this 
section  and  Inform  the  manufacturers  with 
respect  thereto." 

(b)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1857f-2(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  par- 
agraph (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlne: 

"(4)  for  any  manufacturer  of  a  new  motor 
vehicle  (A)  to  sell  any  new  motor  vehicle  to 
which  subsection  (e)  of  section  206  applies 
unless  such  vehicle  Is  warranted,  and  a  label 
or  tag  Is  affixed  thereto.  In  accordance  with 
such  subsection,  or  (B)  to  fall  to  comply 
with  such  a  warranty." 

(2)  Section  208  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  i  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Every  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  sold  by  a  manufac- 
turer shall  be  warranted  to  have  systems  or 
devices  for  the  control  or  reduction  of  sub- 
stances emitted  from  the  vehicle  or  engine 
that  are  substantially  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  systems  or  devices,  on  test  vehicles 
or  test  engines,  for  which  a  certificate  has 
been  Issued  to  the  manufacturer  under  sub- 
section   (a),    and    the    manufacturer   shall 
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furnish  with  each  vehicle  or  engine  written 
Instructions  for  necessary  maintenance  by 
the  ultimate  purchaser.  In  addition,  the 
manufacturer  shall  Indicate  by  means  of  a 
label  or  tag  permanently  affixed  to  such  ve- 
hicle or  engine  that  such  vehicle  or  engine  Is 
covered  by  a  certificate  of  conformity  Issued 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  achievement  of 
emissions  standards  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  tills  Act.  Such  label  or  tag  shall 
contain  such  other  Information  relating  to 
control  of  motor  vehicle  emissions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation." 

(3)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857f-3t  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "(2) ,";  and  by  inserting  ",  or  (4) "  after 
"(3)". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  205  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-4)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  after  "(2),":  and  by  insert- 
ing", or  (4) "after  "(3)". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
205  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and":  by 
Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof:  and  by 
Inserting  ".  or  203(a)(4)"  before  "shall". 

(c)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  manufacture  for 
sale.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "It  is  In  conformity 
with"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
vehicle  or  engine  Is  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  conformity  Issued  (and  In  effect)  under". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle engines  manufactured  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  en{u;tment  of  this 
Act:  except  that  if  prior  to  such  thirtieth 
day  the  Secretary  prescribes  and  publishes 
In  the  Federal  Register  an  effective  date  (not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  and  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  such  amendments 
shall  apply  to  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured after  such  effective  date. 

(e)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(In  the  case  of  any  person,  except 
as  provided  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary) ," 
after  "commerce,  or":  and  by  striking  out 
"United  States  lor  sale  or  resale"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "United  States". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  a  manufacturer"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  Imported  by  any 
person". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  212  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-7)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  with  respect  to  vehicles  or  engines 
Imported  or  offered  for  importation,  the": 
and  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  and  with  respiect  to  Imported  ve- 
hicles or  engines,  such  terms  mean  a  motor 
vehicle  and  engine,  respectively,  manufac- 
tured after  the  effective  date  of  a  regulation 
Issued  under  section  202  which  is  applicable 
to  such  vehicle  or  engine  (or  which  would  be 
applicable  to  such  vehicle  cr  engine  had  It 
been  manufactured  for  importation  into  the 
United  States)  ". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  in  the  case  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  motor  vehicles  engines  Imported 
into  the  United  States  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TESTING    REPORT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  results  of  research 
and  development  conducted  under  section 
104(b)  (1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  respect 
to  low-cost  instrumentation  techniques 
to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  air  pollutants  emitted 
from  motor  vehicles,  and  such  report  shall 
Include  his  recommendations  for  a  program 
of  testing  to  assure  the  emission  standards 


for  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines are  met  during  the  life  of  such  vehicles 
and  engines. 

STANDARDS   WITH   RESPECT  TO   nJEL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-6c)  Is  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  on  the  basis 
of  specific  findings  made  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (g),  establish  standards  respect- 
ing the  composition  or  the  chemical  or  phys- 
ical properties  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  by 
specifying  limitations  on  (or  providing  for 
elimination  of)  ingredients  (Including  ad- 
ditives) or  on  the  physical  or  chemical  char- 
acteristics of  any  fuel  or  class  of  fuels  (A)  if 
any  emission  products  of  such  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  will  endanger  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  or  (B)  If  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
will  impair  to  a  significant  degree  the  per- 
formance of  any  emission  control  device  or 
system  which  is  in  general  use,  or  which  the 
Secretary  finds  has  been  developed  to  a  point 
where  In  a  reasonable  time  It  will  be  In  gen- 
eral use,  on  a  significant  number  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
standards  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  manufacture  for 
sale,  the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or  the 
delivery  of  any  fuel  or  furi  additive  unless 
It  Is  In  conformity  with  such  standards  as 
may  be  applicable  to  It. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
aviation  fuel  or  additives  thereto, 

"(g)  (1)  Any  standards  pursuant  to  clause 

(A)  of  subsection  (f)  (1)  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  bcisls  of  specific  find- 
ings derived  from  relevant  medical  and  sci- 
entific evidence.  Including  (In  the  case  of 
a  standard  with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle 
fuel  or  fuel  additive)  a  finding  that  It  Is 
not  otherwise  technologically  or  economi- 
cally feasible  to  achieve  the  emission  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  section  202  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)    Any   standards   pursuant  to   clause 

(B)  of  subsecOon  (f)  (1)  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  specific  find- 
ings derived  from  scientific  evidence,  in- 
cluding a  cost-benefit  analysis  comparing 
emission  control  devices  or  systems  which 
are  or  will  be  In  general  use  and  require  the 
proposed  standard,  with  emission  control 
devices  or  systems  which  are  or  will  be  in 
general  use  and  do  not  require  the  proposed 
standard. 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  making  his  find- 
ings under  subsection  (gl ,  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  manufacturer  of  any  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  and  the-manufacturer  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  to  furnish 
any  Information  which  has  been  developed 
concerning  the  emissions  from  motor  ve- 
hicles resulting  from  the  use  of  any  fuel  or 
fuel  additive,  or  the  effect  of  such  tise  on 
the  performance  of  any  emission  control  de- 
vice or  system." 

(b)  Section  210(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "subeection  (b)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  subsection  (h)". 
~(c)  Section  210(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (f)(2)  or  falls  to 
furnish  any  Information  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  the  period  specified  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)"  after  "subeec- 
tlon  (a)";  (2)  by  striking  "$1,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "flO.OOO";  and  (3)  by 
Inserting  "or  failure"  after  "violation". 

AIRCRAFT   EMISSION   STANDARDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  TlUe  H  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1857f-l,  et  seq.)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Past  B — Aisckaft  Emission  Standards 

"establisbmxnt    of   standards 
"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation,  giving   appropriate   consideration   to 


technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards  ap- 
plicable to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of  sub- 
stance from  any  class  or  classes  of  aircraft 
or  aircraft  engines  which  in  his  Judgment 
cause  or  contribute  to,  or  are  likely  to  cause 
or  to  contribute  to,  air  pollution  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons, 
and  such  standards  shall  apply  to  such  air- 
craft or  aircraft  engines  whether  they  are 
designed  as  complete  systems  or  Incorporate 
other  devices  to  prevent  or  control  such  pwl- 
lutlon.  Any  such  standards  shall  Include  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  manufac- 
turers' warranty  of  such  systems  or  devices 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  thereto, 
with  respect  to  any  class  of  aircraft  or  air- 
craft engines  shall  become  effective  on  the 
effective  date  specified  in  the  order  promul- 
gating such  regulations,  which  date  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  consid- 
eration of  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
compliance. 

"(c)  Any  such  regulations,  or  amendments 
thereto,  with  respect  to  aircraft,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed only  after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  in  order  to  as- 
sure appropriate  consideration  for  aircraft 
safety.  The  Administrator  shall  apply  such 
standards  and  regulations  in  the  certification 
and  Inspection  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  engines 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

"STATE    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt  to  en- 
force any  standard  relating  to  the  control  of 
emissions  from  aircraft  or  aircraft  engines 
subject  to  this  part.  No  State  shall  require 
certification.  Inspection,  or  any  other  ap- 
proval relating  to  the  control  of  emissions 
from  any  aircraft  or  aircraft  engine  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  Initial  retail  sale, 
titling  (If  any),  or  registration  of  such  air- 
craft or  aircraft  engine." 

(2)  Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  It 
appears  in  sections  202  through  212  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "TITLE  11"  In  the 
heading  for  section  212  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "PART  A";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  section  201  the 
following: 

"Part  A — Motor  Vehicle  Emission  akd  Fnx 

STANDARDS" 

(b)  (1)  Section  601  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1421)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"aviation   rtJKL   STANDARDS 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
and  from  time  to  time  revise,  regulations  ( 1 ) 
establishing  standards  governing  the  compo- 
sition or  the  chemical  or  physical  prc^>ert!es 
of  any  aircraft  fuel  or  fuel  additive  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  or  eliminating  air- 
craft emissions  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (ptirsuant 
to  section  231  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  deter- 
mines endanger  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
and  (2)  providing  for  the  implementation 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards." 

(2)  Section  610(a)  ot  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1430(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ;  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  For  any  person  to  mantifacture,  de- 
liver, sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  aviation  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  in  violation  of  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  secttMi  601(d)." 

(3)  TTiat  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  aecUon  of  the  Federal 
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Artatlon  Act  of   1958  which  appears  under 
the  side  heading  "Sec.  601.   General  Salety 
Powers  and  Duties."  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(d)  Aviation  fuel  standards.". 

TTDTRM.   FACrLrrlES 

"S«c.  10.  Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1857f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CONTROL    OP    POLLUTION    FSOM    FEDERAL 
FACIUnES 

"Sec  111.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  in  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  jurisdiction  over  any  real  prop- 
erty or  facility,  or  engaged  In  .•\ny  activity 
resulting  In  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
the  air,  shall  comply  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral, St.Tte.  Interstate,  and  local  emission 
standards  and  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
In  the  administration  of  such  property,  fa- 
cility, or  activity.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized tD  exempt  any  deoartment,  agency,  in- 
strument.allty.  property,  facility,  or  activity. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  from  compliance  with 
any  applicable  emission  standard  If  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  An  exemption 
may  not  be  granted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year. 
Nothing  in  the  orecedlng  s-enter.ce  shaH  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  granting  of  addi- 
tional exemptions  to  the  same  parties  and 
with  respect  to  the  same  activities  upon 
expiration  of  the  original  exemption.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  each  January  to  the 
Congress  all  exemptions  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  granted  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  togetlier  with  his 
reason  for  granting  each  such  exemption." 

EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec,  11.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857b-l(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and",  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  875.000,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
SlOO.OOCCKX).  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  »125,000.000". 

(b)  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
use.  1857(1))  is  amended  (1)  by  strHclng 
out  "and"  immediately  following  "June  30, 
1969,",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
$'25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  820O.0O0.00b  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973". 

(c)  Such  section  309  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  portion  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1 
per  centum,  of  any  appropriation  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1970.  shall  be  available 
for  evaluation  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  anv  program  authorized  by  this 
Act," 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read.  print«l  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    VAN   DBERLIN 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Van  Deerlin: 
On  page  44,  line  3,  strike  out  "or". 


Page  44.  line  4,  Insert  before  the  period  the 
following:  ",  or  (C)  to  fall  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  206(f)  (2)". 

Page  44.  line  24,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  44.  insert  after  line  24  the  following: 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  or 
cause  to  be  conducted  such  inspections,  tests, 
studies,  research  and  Investigations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  con- 
form to  the  regtilatlons  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title,  after  such  vehicles  or 
engines  have  been  in  operation,  under  normal 
conditions  of  maintenance  and  use.  at  least 
4000  miles.  Any  Inspection  of  a  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine,  after  its 
sale  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  shall  be  made 
only  If  the  owner  of  such  vehicle  or  englr.c 
voluntarily  permits  such  Inspection  to  be 
made,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  any  In- 
spection program  established  pursuant  to  thp 
last  sentence  of  subsection  108  fc)(l)  of  Title 
I  of  this  act. 

"(2)  If  through  testing.  Inspection  studle.': 
or  other  investigation  of  representative  num- 
bers of  anv  class  or  category  of  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  engines,  or  by  other  means, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  class  or 
category  of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  operated  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  maintenance  and  use.  does  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title  he  shall  Immediatelv 
notify  the  manufacturer  or  manufacturers 
thereof  of  such  determination  of  non-ron- 
formltv.  The  notice  shall  contain  the  finding 
of  the  Secretary  and  shall  Include  all  infor- 
mation Tjpon  which  the  findings  are  based, 
and  shall  be  published  In  full  In  the  Federal 
Register  as  promptly  as  p>osslble.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  within  thirty  days  of  such  notice 
afford  all  interested  parties  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  and  evidence  In  sup- 
port thereof,  at  a  public  hearing  or  in  writing, 
with  regard  to  the  Secretary's  determination 
of  non-conformity.  The  Secretary  shall  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  60  days  from  the  date  of  notice  of  non- 
conformity, direct  the  manufacturer  to  pro- 
vide prompt  notification  of  such  non-con- 
formltv  to  the  owners  of  all  motor  vehicles 
or  motcr  vehicle  engines  Included  within  the 
claes  or  category,  unless  the  Secretary,  on  the 
ba.<ls  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  In  the  pub- 
lic record  of  such  proceedings,  shall  conclude 
that  the  class  or  catgeorv  or  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  Is  in 
conformity  with  the  regulation,  and  publish 
such  conclusion  together  with  the  reason'^ 
therefore  in  the  Federal  Register  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

"(3)  The  notification  to  the  owner  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subsection  shall  contain  a 
clear  descriplton  of  the  non-conformity,  a 
!:tatement  of  measures  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
such  non-conformity  and  a  commitment  of 
the  maunfacturer  to  cause  such  non-con- 
formity to  be  remedied  at  no  cost  to  the 
owner. 

"(4)  The  U.S.  District  Court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of  thi<! 
section  or  any  order  of  the  Secretary  issued 
under  this  subsection,  upon  petition  by  the 
appropriate  U.S.  Attorney  or  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  the  need  for  imposing  both  on  the 
Clerk  and  on  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  reading  of  such  a  long  amendment, 
but  it  is  one  which  is  quite  important  in 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  in  itself  of 
paramount  Importance. 

The  existing  law  provides  only  for  the 
testing  of  prototype  vehicles  of  emis- 
sion-control devices.  The  committee  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  would  improve 
upon  this  to  the  extent  that  it  would  re- 
quire assembly  line  testing.  If  that  Is  the 


best  we  can  manage  I  am  for  it,  but  I 
think  we  can  do  still  better.  I  think  that 
the  consumer  out  there  who  has  bought 
a  car,  and  has  relied  upon  the  warranty 
of  purchase,  should  have  some  way  of 
making  certain  that  the  car  he  is  driving 
will  hold  up  in  the  kind  of  condition  that 
it  was  when  it  left  the  assembly  line. 

The  committee  report  itself  bears  out 
the  need  for  this.  It  says: 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  testing  and 
certification  of  prototypes  does  not  of  Itself 
assure  that  automobiles  coming  off  the  as- 
sembly line  which  are  sold  to  the  public 
comply  with  the  Federal  emission  standards. 
Therefore,  the  legislation  authorizes  Inspec- 
tion of  as'^embly  plants  and  the  testing  of 
automobiles  and  engines  coming  off  the  as- 
sembly line. 

That  is  from  page  3  of  the  report. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  no  testing  is 
really  valid  until  the  devices  have  been 
operating  at  least  4.000  miles — and  that 
means  operating  under  driving  condi- 
tions, not  under  protected  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  testing  of  prototypes 
at  the  factory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  regu- 
lation on  the  prototype  .says  that  we 
should  expect  these  devices  to  work  for 
50,000  miles. 

Now,  some  interesting  tests  have  been 
conducted  in  California,  conducted  on  a 
controlled  basis  within  the  Hertz  rental 
car  fleet,  and  the  findings  there  were 
that  53  percent  of  the  Hertz  cars  tested 
between  10,000  and  11.000  miles  were 
deficient  in  one  respect  or  another  in 
regard  to  their  effluent-control  devices. 

Adequate  test  equipment  for  this  pur- 
pose costs  about  $10,000  per  unit,  and  it 
is  possible  that  through  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  it  would  mean  that  $1 
million  would  have  to  be  spent  across  the 
Nation  to  provide  these  consumer  tests. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  shall 
be  spending  about  $750  million  as  con- 
sumers on  these  devices,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  that  $1  million  should  be 
spent  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  wast- 
ing the  $750  million.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  know  that  the  devices 
will  last,  that  they  are  working,  that  they 
are  going  to  help  restore  clean  air. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  anyone  may  have 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  notice  that  the  amendment 
would  require  this  to  be  voluntary.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  reason  that 
wording.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  is  that  many  States  have  a 
requirement  for  mandatory  testing.  We 
would  not  want  to  exclude  these  from 
coming  under  the  protection  of  the 
amendment,  but  in  addition  to  those 
States  which  do  require  mandatory  test- 
ing. I  would  like  to  know  that  every  con- 
sumer could  obtain  It  voluntarily. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  want  the  House  to 
know  that  there  is  no  State,  insofar  as  I 
know,  that  has  mandatory  automobile 
testing  for  air  pollution.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  these  failures 
turn  up  in  ordinary  inspections  as  re- 
quired, I  want  them  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Not  for 
emission  standards.  There  is  really  no 
test,  because  we  do  not  have  the  testing 
devices.  Frankly,  is  that  not  basically 
the  problem  now  in  the  country? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  We  have  it  in 
California,  and  we  are  Hoing  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  they  are  not  doing  any- 
thing as  far  as  requiring  testing  on 
emission  standards. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  my  son  has 
spent  time  in  court  for  violating  the  air 
with  his  car. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  did  not 
have  any  testing  devices.  Many  commu- 
nities have  ordinances  which  say  if  a 
person  causes  excess  pollution,  where 
they  see  a  lot  of  smoke  coming  out.  but 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  a 
lot  different  than  emission  standards  as 
such,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  knows  that  these  devices 
are  available. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  are  yet  available. 

But  in  this  case  you  are  concentrating 
research  and  developing  testing  devices 
that  can  be  used. 

I  think  the  House  should  also  know 
before  you  vote  on  any  amendment  like 
this  that  we  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  testing  devices  which  we 
do  not  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  intentions  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  .  one  of  the 
very  able  members  on  our  committee. 
I  am  verj'  sure  his  intentions  are  only 
the  finest  and  certainly  insofar  as  his 
intention  is  concerned,  certainly  it  is 
right.  But  I  would  like  to  point  this  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  right 
now. 

The  bill  contains  this  language: 

At  such  time  as  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  State,  determines  that  the 
achievement  of  an  air  quality  standard  under 
section  107(e)  requires  Inspection  of  motor 
vehicles  In  actual  use  and  that  such  Inspec- 
tion is  technologically  and  economically 
feasible,  the  State  shall  revise  Its  plan  to 
provide  for  such  Inspection. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  bill.  They  can  do 
that  under  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man armounced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  so  that  we  might  see  a 
little  show  down  the  middle  aisle  and 
a  little  of  the  feeling  and  the  mood  of 
the  membership. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
try  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
that  might  in  time  come  to  be  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  argument 
among  us  about  whether  or  not  we  ought 
as  best  we  can  to  provide  for  cleaner 
air.  Certainly,  we  all  agree  in  this 
respect. 

But  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  of 
the  committee  chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

First  as  to  section  206  on  page  39  of 
the  bill,  which  has  to  do  with  motor  ve- 
hicle and  motor  vehicle  engine  com- 
pliance testing  and  certification. 

Is  it  intended  in  the  language  of  the 
conunittee  bill  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be 
required  to  test  on  the  assembly  line  and 
certify  every  single  engine  produced  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  before  the 
manufacturer  can  sell  that  engine? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  "No." 
categorically. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  what  is  pro- 
posed? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  means  he  can  keep 
testing  and  when  there  is  evidence  that 
there  is  any  failure  or  they  do  not  come 
up  to  place,  they  can  stop  the  assembly 
line  right  there  and  stay  there. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  means  he  can. 
until  he  is  so  satisfied? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  necessary 
every  time  an  engine  design  is  changed 
by  the  manufacturer  that  he  submit  this 
new  engine  design  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  test- 
ing and  certification? 

Is  the  answer  to  that  "No"? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  this.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  to,  if  it  is  a 
trade  secret,  as  to  whatever  he  is  do- 
ing— I  do  not  think  you  would  have  to 
give  this  in  advance.  But  they  do  have 
to  meet  certain  standards.  This  is  the 
criteria— they  have  to  meet  certain 
standards.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  to  show  the  design  or  anything,  but 
after  they  started  performance  they  have 
to  meet  certain  performance  standards. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  can  this  de- 
termination be  made  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
engages  in  this  testing  which  will  pre- 
cede certification? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  certainly  say 
that  he  would  have  to.  The  only  way  he 
could  do  it  would  he  on  the  first  ones 
tested. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  in  view  of 
the  gentleman's  answer,  if  an  automo- 
bile manufacturer  or  an  engine  manu- 
facturer should  change  the  design  of 
the  engines  that  he  produces  in  mass 
production — and  just  for  argtunent's 
sake  we  will  say  he  produces  100.000  of 
these  engines — then  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  could 
come  in  and  revoke  or  suspend  the  certi- 
fication of  an  engine  for  which  the  de- 
sign has  been  changed  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  new  engine  does  not  meet 
the  standards  that  he  had  set  forth. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  According  to  the  leg- 
islation, the  manufacturer  would  have 


to  submit  a  prototype  and  it  would  have 
to  be  tested. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  answer 
to  my  first  question  should  properly  have 
been  that  when  an  engine  design  is 
changed,  the  manufacturer  must  submit 
a  prototype  for  testing? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  I 
did  not  understand  your  question  and  I 
did  not  answer  it  correctly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  us  talk  a  little 
bit  about  fuel.  Section  8  of  the  bill,  which 
has  to  do  with  standards  with  respect  to 
fuel,  states  that: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  on  the  basis 
of  specific  findings  made  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (g),  establish  standards  respect- 
ing the  composition  or  the  chemical  or  phys- 
ical properties  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
by  specifying  limitations  on  (or  providing 
for  elimination  of)  ingredients  (Including 
additives)  or  on  the  physical  or  chemical 
characteristics  of  any  fuel  or  class  of  fuels 
(A)  If  any  emission  products  of  such  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  will  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  or  (B)  If  such  fuel  or 
fuel  additive  will  Impair  to  a  significant  de- 
gree the  performance  of  any  emission  con- 
trol device  or  system  which  Is  In  general 
use,  or  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
developed  to  a  point  where  In  a  reasonable 
time  It  win  be  in  general  use.  on  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  engines. 

Am  I  to  believe  that  imder  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  establishing 
standards  with  respect  to  fuels,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can,  today,  because  no  time  is  pre- 
scribed, if  he  so  desires  and  feels  he  has 
sufficient  Information,  say  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  fuels,  "You 
have  got  to  take  lead  out  of  gas.  You 
have  got  to  put  another  additive  in.  You 
have  got  to  change  your  formula"? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Under  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  make  specific  findings  that  it  affects 
either  the  health  or  the  operation,  and 
so  forth,  before  he  can  put  these  meas- 
ures into  operation,  and  it  must  be  based 
upon  the  facts  and  not  allegations  that 
he  does  not  know  about,  and  they  have 
to  be  so  stipulated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  this  question.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Under  existing  legis- 
lation, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  made  application  of 
existing  law  which  would  allow  him  to 
remove  from  the  market  under  condi- 
tions he  could  prescribe  DIXT.  Now  they 
are  having  second  thoiights  about  DDT 
smd  they  think  they  made  a  mistake.  The 
scare  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  lead  is  harmful 
to  health,  that  it  is  a  pollutant,  and  the 
administration  apparently  shares  some 
concern  because  they  apparently  want 
to  get  lead  out  of  gasoline.  It  might  well 
be.  I  do  not  know.  But  they  propose  that 
a  tax  be  placed  on  leaded  gasoline,  in  ef- 
fect, to  try  to  take  leaded  gasoline  off  the 
market  as  well  as  produce  revenue. 

If  the  Secretary  feels  that  he  already 
has  suflBcient  information,  can  he  now 
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say,  "You  cannot  manufacture  gaisoline 
and  market  it  any  longer  that  has  lead 
In  it"? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  he  cannot.  If  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  present  law, 
as  It  is  now  constituted,  he  cannot. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  law  as  it  will  be  by  these  amendments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  will  have  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  he  could  do 
that  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  he  has  the  facts, 
and  he  has  proven  this  by  facts,  that  they 
are  a  danger  and  poisonous — I  am  try- 
ing to  find  it  in  the  bill  so  I  can  cite  it  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  are  getting 
into  some  dangerous  ground,  because  we 
are  talking  about  something  we  have  not 
thought  through. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  says  in  this  clause 
under  section  8: 

"(g)  (1)  Any  standards  pursuant  to  claiise 
(A)  of  subsection  (f)  (1)  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  specific  find- 
ings derived  from  relevant  medical  and  scien- 
tific evidence,  including  (in  the  case  of  a 
standard  with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  1  a  finding  that  it  Is  not 
otherwise  technologically  or  economically 
feasible  to  achieve  the  emission  standards 
established  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  information  already  exists  or  they  be- 
lieve they  have  that  information  which 
will  prove  that  lead  in  itself  in  gasoline 
is  harmful,  whether  they  are  right  or  not, 
but  they  believe  they  are  right,  if  they 
have  developed  tMs  Information  before 
this  proposal  is  signed  into  law.  it  will  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  at  any 
point  he  desires  to  say  that  they  must 
take  lead  out  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  not  based  on  be- 
lief. This  says  specifically  that  it  is  based 
upon  specific  findings. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  When  must  those 
findings  have  been  made? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  U  this  is  possible, 
and  I  db  not  think  It  is  at  the  present 
time,  then  it  would  have  to  be  constituted 
on  specific  findings  derived  from  relevant 
medical  and  scientific  evidence. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman's 
answer  is  quite  interesting.  The  gentle- 
man just  made  the  statement  he  did  not 
think  this  was  the  case  or  possible  at  the 
present  time.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  to 
this  House  that  nothing  during  the  course 
of  consideration  of  these  amendments 
was  produced  in  evidence  to  show  that 
lead  was  harmful  in  gasoline? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  the  net 
effect.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  what  the  gentle- 
man just  said. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No:  I  do  not  want 
the  House  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  us  get  this 
record  straight  because  this  legislative 
historj'  is  important,  and  none  of  us  has 
had  a  chance  to  study  this  except  those 
on  the  committee.  This  legislation  was 
scheduled  yesterday,  and  it  came  out  of 
the  blue,  with  many  of  us  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  chairman  of  the 


committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
called  yesterday  and  asked  if  he  could 
appear  before  tiie  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  am  complying  with  what  I  was  re- 
quested to  do. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  There 
is  no  shenanigan.  Some  legislation  was 
needed  on  the  floor,  and  the  chairman 
said  he  would  agree  to  be  helpful  to  the 
House  and  to  carry  on  biislness. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  know  there  is  no 
shenanigan.  I  do  not  imply  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  this  in  context,  he  will  see  what  we 
have  done.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
under  the  existing  law,  all  of  the  burden 
of  cleaning  up  emissions  that  were  pollut- 
ing the  air  from  automobiles  was  placed 
on  the  automobile  industry.  That  was 
where  the  burden  was  placed.  The  auto- 
mobile Industry  said,  "We  cannot  meet 
Government  standards  In  1975  if  there  Is 
lead  in  gasoline."  Now  there  was  no  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  do  anything 
about  gasoline. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Does  that  mean  that  Government 
standards  are  bad,  or  that  lead  In  gaso- 
line is  bad? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  We  are  say- 
ing it  is  the  joint  burden  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try and  the  automobile  industry,  because 
both  products  go  to  produce  the  pollu- 
tion, so  what  this  amendment  does  very 
simply  is  to  say  that  the  Secretary  will 
also  have  the  right  to  bring  In  the  oil 
industry  to  help  meet  the  problem,  and 
he  does  this  In  a  very  precise  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  mintues.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
It  Is  outlined  how  the  Secretary  does  It. 
If  all  the  emissions  standards  could  be 
met  and  we  could  clean  up  the  air  with- 
out going  into  regulating  any  one  indus- 
try, that  would  be  fine,  but  It  happens 
that  this  is  not  so. 

So  we  have  established  now  the  au- 
thority where,  if  there  \b  evidence  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  out  or  eliminate 
certain  components  or  certain  additives 
to  gasoline — and  lead  is  one — that  will 
be  considered,  no  question  about  it,  and 
if  that  is  necessary,  this  bill  wUl  give  the 
Secretary  that  authority. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  Intended  that 
in  changing  the  gasoline  formulas,  If  the 
Secretary  says  that  they  must  take  some- 
thing out,  that  the  formulas,  as  Is  the 
case  with  engines,  for  new  fuels  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Let  me  say, 
we  did  not  give  authority — which  is  what 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about — for  the  Secretary  to  go  in  and 
tell  the  companies  how  to  make  gaso- 
line. We  do  not  tell  them  how  to  make 
an  automobile  engine.  We  do  not  want 
to  get  into  that  and  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  It. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  there  Is  a 
good  reason.  We  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it,  either. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  understand. 
We  are  not  going  to  permit  that. 

We  have  said  that  if  there  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  gasoline  or  if  there  is 
an  additive,  which  the  facts  show  will 
affect  the  public  health,  and  medical  6Uid 
scientific  facts  show  this,  or  will  prevent 
the  emission  standards  from  being  met, 
the  Secretary  may  act  as  to  that  com- 
ponent part  or  that  additive. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  appeals  are 
made  available  to  the  manufacturer  of 
an  engine  or  the  producer  of  a  fuel,  if 
they  take  issue  with  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  have 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  only  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  And  an  ap- 
peal to  the  court,  from  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  some  cases  they 
would. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  would 
In  this  case. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Not  in  all  cases 
do  people  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
court  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  In  some  instances  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  the  deci- 
sions are  final,  when  they  render  a 
decision. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  believe  they 
would  In  this  instance. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  under- 
stand this.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
cides that  lead  Is  Injurious  to  public 
health  and  that  they  then  order  lead  be 
taken  out  of  gasoline,  and  lead  happens 
to  be  a  component  upon  which  high- 
compression  engines  depend  to  run 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  As  it  is. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  As  it  is — and  those  en- 
gines are  already  on  the  road  now,  that 
means  they  will  stop  the  manufacture  of 
that  gasoline,  and  those  cars  then  must 
stop.  Is  that  the  Idea? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  answer  from  some  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  for 
an  answer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  it  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished. As  we  know,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  now  reducing  the  compression 
In  the  engines.  This  is  already  being  ac- 
complished in  the  1971  models. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  will  take  a  1970  high- 
compression  engine.  What  will  I  do  for 
gasoline? 

Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Florida.  Now,  first  of 
all,  there  Is  a  nonleaded,  high-test  gaso- 
line already  being  produced  for  high- 
compression  engines,  and  already  one 
company  Is  producing  it — Amoco, 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes;  but  that  does  not 
work  In  the  high-compression  engines. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  that  is 
already  a  nonleaded  gasoline.  Amoco  pro- 
duces it  for  the  high-compression  engine, 
not  for  the  low-compression  engine.  That 
is  all  they  produce  now.  Other  companies 
are  also  producing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  At  a  cost  of  2  cents 
a  gallon  more  and  It  still  contains  pollut- 
ants in  the  form  of  aromatics. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  will 
have  the  necessary  gasoline  to  run  the 
automobiles  now  on  the  road. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man recognize  that  conservative  esti- 
mates made  by  people  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  refinery  operation,  ca- 
pacity, and  cost  in  this  country  are  that 
it  will  take  in  excess  of  a  minimimi  of  $6 
billion  to  convert  the  refineries  of  this 
coimtry  to  produce  unleaded  gasoline? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  have  heard 
the  claim  made,  and  that  other  people 
say  it  may  go  $2  billion.  That  is  quite 
possible.  Amoco  is  now  producing  high- 
compression  gasoline  without  lead  at  1 
cent  over  the  regular  price. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
make  this  observation;  the  hearings  are 
replete  with  evidence,  statement  after 
statement  that  if  v,e  go  to  nonleaded 
gasoline  at  this  time  then  for  the  next  10 
years  we  will  have  two  classes  of  gaso- 
line in  this  country  one  to  take  care  of 
the  present  population  of  automobiles, 
and  a  different  class  of  fuel  for  the  new 
population  of  motor  vehicles  and  that 
this  will  cost  somewhere  between  $3  bil- 
lion and  $6  billion  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry alone  to  deal  with  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  just  yet.  I  wUl 
try  to  yield  later. 

This  is  a  section  of  the  bill  that  came 
In  for  considerable  discussion  in  the 
hearings  and  later  in  meetings  of  indi- 
viduals trying  to  find  a  better  answer. 
The  members  of  the  committee  know 
that  I  have  had  reservations  about  this 
particular  section,  and  I  felt  we  ought  to 
eliminate  the  words  "the  composition  of" 
when  we  talked  about  gasoline.  The  com- 
mittee felt,  though,  that  we  ought  to 
keep  It  in  there.  I  must  say  that  there 
are  certain  safeguards,  and  I  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  committee.  I  believe  they  tried 
to  protect  what  they  thought  were  the 
best  Interests  of  those  people  who  mtmu- 
facture  gasoline.  Overall  the  Secretary 
must  make  specific  findings  based,  ex- 
actly as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
read,  on  medical  and  scientific  evidence. 
Then  the  secretary  could  establish  cer- 
tain safeguards  specifying  a  limitation 
on  the  composition  of  the  fuel  or  the  ad- 
ditives if  two  things  take  place:  One,  if 
they  endanger  the  public  health  and.  sec- 
ond. If  they  would  impair  to  a  significant 
degree  the  performance  of  any  emissions 


product.  I  think  those  are  good  safe- 
guards. The  Secretary  must  meet  those 
two  requirements.  That  does  give  us 
some  assurance  that  you  will  not  just 
automatically  overnight  have  a  change 
in  the  formulas. 

I  will  Eisk  this  committee  this  ques- 
tion. I  understand  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee was  that  it  would  just  use  the 
word  "additives."  Additives  are  our  real 
problem.  There  is  no  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  try  to  establish  a 
foimula  here  for  one  grade  of  gasoline. 
You  are  not  trying  to  get  at  the  compo- 
sition of  gasoline  but  rather  to  control 
the  emissions  of  pollutants  that  come  out 
of  the  exhaust.  We  are  really  trying  to 
get  at  the  additive  problem  and  not  so 
much  at  the  composition  or  the  grade 
form  of   the  gasoline? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  say  to  a  manufacturer  that  he  has  to 
make  his  gasoline  in  a  particular  way. 
What  we  are  saying  is  we  want  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  the  authority  wherever 
the  facts  show  that  a  particular  compo- 
nent or  an  additive  of  gasoline — a  par- 
ticular item — affects  adversely  the  pub- 
lic health  or  prevents  emission  standards 
from  being  met,  then  the  Secretary  can 
say  that  this  item  should  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  It  Is  put  on  that  basis  and 
the  findings  are  made.  He  does  not  go  in 
and  say  that  that  is  the  way  you  will 
make  gasoline.  Yes.  You  are  correct  on 
that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  committee  is  not  at- 
tempting to  establish  one  grade  of  gaso- 
line for  all  manufacturers? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  We  are  not 
trying  to  establish  any  kinds  of  grades. 
What  we  want  is  for  the  public  health  to 
be  protected  and  auto  emission  standards 
to  be  met  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
health. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  vms  worried  about 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  a  hard  ruling 
made  In  the  courts.  Of  course,  these  mat- 
ters come  up  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  then  they  have  re- 
course to  the  courts.  If  they  feel,  after 
all  of  the  hearings  have  been  laid  before 
them,  that  these  were  not  the  facts  and 
that  the  ruling  was  wrong,  the  court  will 
have  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  chairman,  I  think, 
would  say  that  those  people  who  manu- 
facture gasoline  have  given  full  coopera- 
tion In  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  They 
are  not  trying  to  throw  roadblocks  in  the 
way.  But  certainly  they  will  be  con- 
cerned if  you  are  trying  to  say  to  them 
that  the  Secretary  can  establish  stand- 
ards that  will  allow  the  manufacturer  to 
have  only  one  grade  of  gasoline.  I  think 
if  we  can  have  that  assurance,  it  will  give 
them  the  sense  of  assurance  that  they  are 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  it  Is  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  all  the  way 
through. 


Also  I  repeat  again  what  the  bill  has 
to  say  here.  Certain  criteria  must  be  met 
or  if  they  do  not,  they  can  take  those 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

AMEKDMEtrr   OVTZRED   BT    MX.   SATXO 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satxoe:  On 
page  46,  Insert  after  line  25  the  following: 

"(f)  Section  208(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  bearing,  waive  ap- 
plication of  this  section  to  any  State  which 
has  adopted  standards  for  the  control  of 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines,  unless  he  finds  that 
such  State  does  not  require  standards  more 
stringent  than  applicable  Federal  standards 
to  meet  compelling  and  extraordinary  condi- 
tions or  that  such  State  standards  and  ac- 
companying enforcement  procedures  are  not 
consistent  with  section  202(a)  of  this  Act.'  " 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  The  improvements 
that  are  contained  in  this  bill  In  my 
opinion  are  excellent.  But  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  I  think  is  an 
amendment  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  clear  up  the  air 
pollution  In 'this  country. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  law  is  going  to  become  the 
floor  or  the  celling  on  air  pollution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
already  made  one  exception  to  the  State 
of  California.  They  say  they  have  good 
reason  for  making  that  exception  in  the 
State  of  California.  Very  frankly,  If  you 
will  read  the  record,  you  will  find  out 
that  the  same  conditions  that  exist  in 
C«dlfomia  exist  In  every  metroix)litan 
area  of  the  United  States. 

What  my  amendment.  If  adopted, 
would  do  is  to  say  that  if  the  States  will 
establish  standards  which  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Secretary 
to  approve  those  standards. 

Now,  very  frankly,  while  California  has 
made  out  a  good  case,  the  industrial 
State  of  Pennsylvania  from  which  I  come 
has  had  more  deaths  due  to  air  pollu- 
tion than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 
Under  the  law  at  the  present  time  we  are 
bound  by  what  the  Federal  standards 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  interested  In  Increasing  its 
standards.  They  are  trying  to  see  to  it 
that  the  automobiles  that  are  sold  In 
Pennsylvania  meet  a  higher  standard 
thEin  the  Federal  standard. 

Now,  I  cannot  see  why,  if  this  commit- 
tee is  really  Interested  in  cleaning  up 
air  pollution  and  not  in  trying  to  see  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  the  sole 
monitor  or  the  sole  agent  to  determine 
what  Is  air  pollution,  that  they  would 
give  other  States  who  have  these  unusual 
problems  the  right  to  have  higher 
standards. 

Now,  I  did  not  put  in  this  amendment 
the  fact  that  the  States  could  do  It  auto- 
matically. I  have  seen  to  it  that  this 
amendment  is  so  drafted  that  they  must 
confer  with  the  Secretary  and  when  they 
establish  to  his  satisfaction  that  they 
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have  a  condition  which  requires  a  greater 
standard,  then  they  should  be  permitted 
to  put  those  standards  into  effect.  I  think 
this  is  in  the  interest  of  good  legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  condi- 
tions in  Alaska,  which  is  one  of  our  sister 
States,  are  not  the  same  as  they  are  in 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey  or  the  highly  industrialized  States. 
New  York  has  a  problem  with  fog  and 
smog  that  is  just  as  bad  as  that  condi- 
tion which  exists  in  California.  Califor- 
nia has  made  a  great  to-do  about  their 
condition  because  it  is  concentrated  in 
one  local  area.  But  everyone  of  you  who 
comes  from  a  metropolitan  area  has 
this  same  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  seeking  to  ac- 
complish through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  to  say  that  if  your  States 
come  in  and  show  the  Secretary  that 
they  have  a  problem,  give  the  States  the 
right  to  establish  for  the  cars  that  are 
sold  in  their  States  a  higher  standard  of 
emission  than  the  general  rule  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  established. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  not  understand 
that  your  amendment  does  not  permit  50 
different  rules?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  only  permit  the  number  of  rules 
suitable  to  the  Secretary:  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct;  you 
would  not  have  50  unless  they  could  give 
proof  to  the  Secretary  that  would  be 
adequate,  but  where  there  is  a  special 
situation  and  the  Secretary  is  satisfied 
it  is  a  special  situation,  and  the  Stat« 
proves  to  him,  then  he  could  approve 
higher  standards  to  be  set  up  for  that 
State. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  that  there  would 
be  two  guarantees  against  the  rule  being 
overly  burdensome:  One.  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
which  presumably  would  not  enact  legis- 
lation putting  an  extra  burden  on  its 
citizens  and.  two,  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Am  I  to  understand, 
then,  that  all  that  you  seek  is  that  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  have  the  same 
right  that  the  State  of  California  has 
in  setting  standards  that  they  deem 
necesaary  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  people? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  all  that  I  am 
asking,  and  I  ask  that  they  go  to  the 
Secretary  and  make  out  their  case  just 
as  California  must  go. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor'  shoud  be  passed  unanimously, 
because  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can 
see  why  orUy  California  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  set  healthful  standards  for  its 
citizens,  and  none  of  the  others. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wording  has  been 
very  carefully  made  in  this  amendment 
in  order  to  ti-j-  to  get  aroimd  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen  that  I  know  of  over  here 
who  are  planning  to  offer  one  which 
gives  not  only  States  but  localities  the 
right  to  set  any  standards  they  want. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
offered  an  amendment  with  a  slight 
modification — if  they  can  convince  the 
Secretary  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  an  exception. 
We  thought  we  were  sound.  We  did  not 
ti-y  to  make  a  lot  of  exceptions,  because. 
Mr.  Chairmtm,  I  think  we  have  gone  into 
this  matter  very  carefully  when  we  made 
the  last  survey  that  I  know^  of,  that  was 
made  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  showed  that  the  situation  in  one 
county,  Los  Angeles,  in  this  counti-y  was 
4,98  worse  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country.  That  is  almost  five  times  as 
much.  We  felt  that  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  had  made  out  a  case,  and  we  had 
to  observe  it. 

There  Is  not  any  other  situation  in 
this  counti"y  that  is  even  comparable  to 
that  in  Los  Angeles.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  make  a  study  of  this  will  find  out  that 
there  is  no  other  place  where  engine 
emissions  from  automobiles  are  anything 
like  they  are  there.  There  is  not  any 
place  in  this  coimtry  where  the  weather 
conditions  are  like  they  are  in  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  merely  one  weather  condition 
which,  combined  with  all  the  other  fac- 
tors of  engine  emission,  make  up  quite 
a  dangerous  situation.  But  if  you  had 
not  had  Los  Angeles  in  this,  California 
would  not  have  gotten  this  exception. 
Any  of  you  gentlemen  who  live  in  Cali- 
fornia and  have  gone  to  San  Francisco 
know  there  certainly  is  no  situation  like 
that  there.  I  have  been  In  both  places, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  be  a  stranger — all 
I  have  to  do  is  walk  around  In  the 
streets,  or  go  over  the  freeways,  to  see 
that  the  situation  is  not  the  same.  And 
that  is  the  reason,  because  there  is  this 
one  county  of  Los  Angeles  that  we  made 
the  exception. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot,  may  I  say, 
have  50  different  standards,  but  it  could 
be  possible.  The  reason  the  gentleman 
has  drawn  this  amendment  the  way  he 
has  is  because  he  says  It  is  only  possible 
to  do  it,  imder  his  amendment.  If  you 
can  convince  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  Illustration  of 
what  would  actually  happen  If  you 
wanted  to  give  everybody  this  right  to 
set  up  their  own  standards.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  setting  up 
their  owti  standards  and  penalties  where 
you  could  have  15  or  20  States  which 
could  prohibit  the  use  of  an  automobile 
on  the  highways  of  that  State  unless  you 
had  a  motor  that  conformed  with  the 
standards  of  that  State.  You  cannot  be 
any  more  ridiculous  than  that.  And  that 
is  what  you  are  getting  Into  when  you 
start  letting  every  State  in  the  Union 
set  up  its  own  standards.  And  that  is 
exactly  the  problem  that  Is  Involved  in 
this. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  the  expense 
problem.  But  some  of  you  gentlemen 
surely  can  understand  if  you  have  an  au- 


tomobile manufacturer  manufacturing 
15  or  16  different  engines  at  15  or  16 
different  rates,  depending  on  what  the 
local  body  thought  was  necessary  in  its 
own  particular  situation,  you  can  see 
what  the  problem  would  be. 

I  merely  develop  that  point  to  give  you 
some  of  the  problems  which  we  did  not 
go  into  today  but  which  we  talked  about 
in  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  certainly 
concur  with  the  gentleman. 

As  was  pointed  out.  you  just  cannot 
drive  from  one  State  to  the  other  if  we 
permitted  this  type  of  thing,  without 
everybody  paying  a  fine  or  else  having 
his  car  pulled  off  the  road. 

Second,  we  direct  the  Secretary  that 
he  shall  set  standards,  and  we  want  him 
to  set  the  highest  standards,  the  strictest 
standards,  so  that  the  people  in  Alaska 
are  going  to  be  protected  just  as  much 
as  anybody  else.  They  ought  to  be  and 
they  will  be  under  the  committee  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this 
amendment  definitely  and  any  amend- 
ment like  it,  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  Just  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  that  the  only  State 
that  has  had  any  deaths  from  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  You 
can  talk  all  you  want  to  about  Los  An- 
geles, but  the  only  State  that  had  any 
deaths  from  pollution  coming  from  auto- 
mobiles is  the  State  of  Pennsylvaiiia  In 
the  town  of  Donora.  This  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  situation  altogether  in  Donora.  But 
it  was  my  understanding  that  there  were 
other  conditions  than  autos  which  had 
to  do  with  the  death  in  Donora. 

If  anybody  has  ever  traveled  through 
that  town,  as  I  used  to,  when  I  came  from 
UlinoLs  each  time  going  back  and  forth — 
I  can  very  well  understand  the  situation 
because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pall 
hanging  over  that  town  which  did  not 
come  from  auto  engine  ignitions  but 
came  from  the  large  factories  all  up  and 
down  that  valley  and  that  river. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  reverse  of  that  situ- 
ation is  essentially  what  you  had  ir  Los 
Angeles  for  which  you  made  an  excep- 
tion. Carrying  that  argument  to  its  con- 
clusion, you  would  say  that  the  other  49 
States  of  the  Union  should  not  allow  any 
car  licensed  in  California  to  drive  any- 
where else  because  they  have  different 
standards  than  we  have  in  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  would  not  conflict 
because  their  standards  are  higher  and 
they  can  just  drive  in  the  other  States 
without  fear  of  prosecution.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  again,  the  only  reason  we 
made  an  exception  for  California  was 
because  of  the  situation  being  five  times 
as  bad  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country, 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  proposed  to  sup- 
port a  modified  amendment  that  would 
have  permitted  States  to  make  their  own 
rules  governing  standards  of  automo- 
bile construction  relating  to  emission  of 
pollutants.  But,  frankly,  I  believe  this 
is  more  guarded  and  it  answers  some  of 
the  objections  that  would  be,  or  could  be, 
presented  to  an  amendment  that  per- 
mitted each  State  to  make  its  own  rules 
50  long  as  the  rule  was  stricter  than  the 
existing  Federal  law. 

I  think  it  answers  the  contention  that 
there  could  be  an  inordinate  number  of 
rules  tliat  would  make  it  too  burden- 
some for  a  manufacturer  to  comply. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  favor  the 
approach  here  above  those  of  such  tjT>e 
that  might  be  offered  later. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  if  any  of  the  other 
approaches  did  pass,  at  least  it  would 
arguably  make  the  bill  difficiilt  to  en- 
force. This  does  not  do  so.  But  I  do  want 
to  be  sure  as  to  precisely  what  the 
amendment  does,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  a  few 
questions  on  the  matter.  First,  do  I  xm- 
derstand  that  no  standard  can  be  estab- 
lished by  any  State  unless  the  Secre- 
tary concurs? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Second,  do  I  cor- 
rectly tmderstand  that  the  Secretary 
could  not  under  this  provision  concur 
unless  the  standard  adopted  by  the  State 
was  consistent  with  section  202(a)  of  this 
act? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  also  correctly 
understand  that  such  a  standard  could 
not  be  adopted  by  a  State  unless  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  an  extraordinary  con- 
dition in  that  State  and  constituted  a 
stiffer  rule  than  the  Federal  rule? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  In  coimection  with 
the  statement  about  conditions  in  vari- 
ous States,  I  would  just  like  to  say  for 
the  record  that  right  now  there  is  an  air 
pollution  alert  in  New  York  City.  The 
last  time  such  an  alert  took  place  175 
people  died.  New  York  has  asked  people 
not  to  drive  their  cars  because  people  are 
dying  now.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  amend  the 
law  so  that  the  very  minimum  would  be 
the  standard  set  by  California.  I  believe 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  today  to 
set  the  minimum  standards  as  those  of 
California  In  coimection  with  antipollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  will  go  for  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  originally 
I  had  Intended  to  offer  a  separate  amend- 
ment, which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  referred  to. 
However,  after  hearing  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  and  some  of  the 
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discussion  on  it,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  avoids 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  proposal  I  was  going  to 
offer,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  meets  the 
very  pressing  problem  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  address  itself  to,  either 
in  its  report  or  in  the  bill  itself,  namely 
how  do  we  meet  the  fact  that  whatever 
was  true  in  1967,  as  far  as  CaUfornia  was 
concerned,  is  true  today  in  many  of  the 
urban  areas  of  this  country?  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
deaths  have  occurred  in  Pennsylvania. 
Deaths  have  occurred  in  Chicago;  deaths 
have  occurred  in  other  big  cities  as  a  re- 
sult of  automobile  pollution;  because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  cannot 
separate  out  pollution  caused  by  automo- 
bile emissions,  from  the  other  pollutants 
which  as  a  total  create  the  conditions 
imder  which  there  is  real  danger  to  the 
life  and  health  of  our  population. 

The  Governor  of  my  State,  Governor 
Ogilvie,  specifically  addressed  a  letter  to 
me,  and  I  believe  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Illinois  delegation,  in  which  he 
strongly  urged  that  a  strong  effort  be 
made  to  repeal  the  preemption  clause 
which  exists  in  the  1967  act.  Governor 
Ogilvie  wrote: 

Statk  of  Illinois, 

OfTICB  or  THB  GOVERNOB, 

Springfield,  May  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Abner  Mtrva, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mikva  :  I  Bhoiild  like  to 
enlist  your  support  for  the  repeal  of  a  provi- 
sion In  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  that  un- 
reasonably restricts  state  and  local  authority 
to  regulate  air  p>oUutlon  caused  by  motor 
vehicles. 

Federal  emlseion  standards  are  a  necessary 
minimum.  But  existing  standards  do  not  ade- 
quately control  emissions  even  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons,  much  less  of 
nitrogen  oxides  and  other  pollutants.  Indeed, 
It  is  Improbable  that  nationwide  standards 
will  ever  be  strict  enough  for  our  most  con- 
gested areas  since  they  are  applicable  to  rural 
areas  as  well.  Nevertheless,  Congress  in  1967 
forbade  the  states  to  regulate  emissions  from 
new  vehicles  in  response  to  the  manufac- 
turers' request  for  a  single  national  standard. 

An  exemption  from  this  pre-emption  was 
prortded  only  for  California,  which  had  dem- 
onstrated the  existence  of  a  special  problem. 
Now.  with  the  recent  issuance  of  federal 
criteria  for  automotive  air  pwllutants,  it  Is 
clear  that  many  other  states  may  be  con- 
fronted with  the  need  to  go  beyond  the  fed- 
eral standards  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  While  federal  law  allows 
state  regulation  of  automobile  use,  it  de- 
prives the  states  of  one  of  our  most  effective 
weapons — the  control  of  emissions  from  new 
vehicles. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  enough  If  fed- 
eral law  merely  denied  the  states  power  to 
protect  their  own  citizens.  But  the  federal 
law  Is  also  Internally  inconsistent,  for  the 
preemption  section  is  wholly  inoompatlble 
with  the  simultaneous  federal  expectation 
that  the  states  set  and  achieve  air  quality 
standards  for  automotive  p>ollutaiitE.  Oon- 
greee  has  told  us  we  must  develop  auto- 
motive oontrols  and  at  the  same  time  has 
deprived  us  of  the  autiiority  to  do  so. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  sooo 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  an  effort  will  be  made  to  in- 
sert a  provision  repealing  the  pre-emption 
vectlon  in  acoord  with  bills  introduced  earlier 


In  this  seeBion.  I  support  this  effort  to  re- 
store to  state  and  local  governments  the 
power  to  prevent  p>olluUon  from  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  I  am  writing  each  of  the  Nation's 
Governors  and  to  the  Illinois  Congressional 
delegation  to  ask  for  expressions  of  support. 
Sincerely, 

RiTHtBn  B.  Ogilvix, 

Governor. 

An  expression  of  support  has  come 
from  many  of  the  mayors  of  the  large 
cities  of  this  coimtry.  One  such  letter  I 
have  received  is  as  follows : 

National  Leacux  of  Crnxs, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Ma  tors, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  29. 1970. 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
V.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mikva:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors  support  enactment  of  HJl.  16013  to 
repeal  the  present  federal  pre-emption  of 
state  and  local  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards which  are  more  stringent  than  federal 
standards.  We  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  federal  pre-emption  of  any  state  or  local 
regulations  controlling  air  poUuUon  which 
are  stricter  than  federal  requirements. 

The  NaUonal  League  ol  Cities  National 
Municipal  Policy  for  1970  states  in  Its  sec- 
tion on  air  pollution:  "States  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  not  be  precluded  from 
adopting  more  restrictive  standards  than 
those  adopted  at  the  federal  level." 

Many  local  communities  have  air  pollution 
problems  which  they  believe  to  be  more 
serious  than  generally  appreciated  at  the 
federal  level.  These  communities  must  be 
free  to  act  positively  to  control  air  pollution 
to  the  extent  they  believe  necessary  for  the 
health  and  well  being  of  local  citizens. 

We  commend  you  for  your  interest  In  this 
problem    and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  In  support  of  HJi.  16013. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Beala, 
Director,  Congressional  Relations. 

Very  simply,  I  say  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  we  have  no  way  of 
meeting  the  problems  unless  there  Is 
some  authority  in  State  government  to 
impose  stricter  standards  on  motor 
vehicles, 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIETVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  order  that 
I  may  better  understand  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  ef- 
fect of  his  amendment  would  be  to  con- 
trol the  sale  of  vehicles  silone  or  control 
the  sale  of  vehicles  and  the  use  of  ve- 
hicles? What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  family 
that  is  leaving  one  State  and  going  to  15 
or  20  States  in  a  car  they  bought  in 
their  home  state.  Is  it  the  use  of  the 
vehicle  or  the  purchase  and  use  of  the 
vehicle  that  your  amendment  is  directed 
to? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  a  moment. 
First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  I  read 
the  present  law — and  I  made  a  serious 
inquiry  into  the  present  provisions — used 
automobiles  are  not  affected.  The  only 
provision  relates  to  new  automobiles.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
would  say  that  a  State,  such  as  the  State 
of  Illinois,  can  today,  whether  or  not  this 
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amendment  passes,  tell  you  that  you  may 
not  drive  your  automobile  Into  Illinois 
unip.<^';  you  meet  certain  standards  in  re- 
gard to  your  vehicle.  The  restriction  Lb 
on  new  vehicles. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  answer  the  question  more 
speciflcaJly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  My  amendment  itself 
is  directed  merely  to  the  sale  of  new  au- 
tomobiles and  not  to  the  transportation 
of  automobiles. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers'. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Of  course, 
this  would  give  the  Secretary  a  complete 
out  from  meeting  his  responsibilities. 
What  we  have  directed  him  to  do  is  set 
tough  pollution  standards.  California 
was  already  Into  this  before  the  Federal 
Government  got  into  it.  That  was  why 
they  were  granted  this  arrangement.  Now 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  set 
strict  standards,  if  the  Secretary  will  do 
It.  We  will  have  a  situation  where  the 
Secretary  can  say,  "You  will  meet  these 
strict  standamis."  Instead,  imder  this,  he 
can  say.  "In  New  York,  If  you  cannot 
meet  It,  you  do  not  have  to."  I  do  not 
t.hinic  we  ought  to  give  them  that  out. 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  Committee  on  this  matter,  because, 
when  I  was  in  the  California  State  Sen- 
ate, I  wrote  the  present  State  legislation 
we  have  on  automobile  emissions.  This 
was  written  with  almost  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

In  California,  to  register  a  car,  one  has 
to  have  an  approved  device  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pol- 
lution Control  Board.  For  example,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U5.  Congress,  and  as  a 
legal  resident  of  the  State  of  California, 
when  I  purchased  a  car  here,  I  had  to 
have  a  speclsd  order,  because  I  could  not 
register  that  car  In  California  unless  I 
had  a  certiflcation  that  I  had  an  ap- 
proved air-pollutlon-control  device  that 
was  approved  by  the  State  of  California. 
If  I  were  not  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  were  traveling  to  the  State 
of  California,  I  could  drive  all  through 
the  State  Just  as  long  as  I  did  not  become 
a  resident  and  register  my  car  there  as 
a  legal  resident  of  the  State  of  California. 
If  we  approve  this  amendment,  it  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  stop  and  leave  the 
car  at  the  New  York.  California,  or  Illi- 
nois border,  but  it  means,  if  we  wish  to 
become  residents  of  that  State,  we  have 
to  come  up  to  the  minimum  health 
standards  regarding  automobile  emis- 
sions. 

We  allow  the  States  to  develop  mini- 
mum health  standards.  This  Is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  We  are  not  talking 
about  automobiles.  We  are  talking  about 
health  of  human  beings. 

In  1955  when  I  was  a  freshman  in  the 
California  State  Legislature,  I  was  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  health 
effects  of  air  pollution.  We  were  just  be- 
ginning to  develop  information  on  em- 
physema, which  Is  a  lung  disease.  We 
did  not  know  about  emphysema.  Now 


we  find  emphysema  is  becoming  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  death  in  the  State  of 
California.  It  Is  a  lung  disease,  the  In- 
ability of  the  lungs  to  function.  Its  prob- 
able cause  is  living  in  air  polluted  areas. 
We  find  the  doctors,  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  telling  many  families  they 
had  better  move  out  of  this  smog  basin 
and  go  some  place  where  they  will  not 
have  this  concentration  of  pollutants. 

Many  people  say  pollution  might  not 
necessarily  be  caused  by  the  automobile 
or  maybe  only  a  small  contribution.  In 
California  we  have  very  tough  laws.  We 
have  basin  type  controls  on  stationary 
sources.  In  Los  Angeles  we  outlawed  all 
open  air  burning  and  all  open  air  incin- 
erators about  15  years  ago.  We  outlawed 
all  industrial  air  pollutants  quite  a  few 
years  ago.  We  will  not  even  allow  the 
steam  plants  to  build  within  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin.  We  have  effective  con- 
trol on  stationary  pollutants,  all  sta- 
tionary sources  of  pollutants,  but  still  we 
have  air  pollution  because  of  the  last 
uncontrolled  source,  the  motor  vehicle, 
continues  to  pollute  the  atmosphere. 

Detroit  has  not  admitted  this.  They 
would  not  admit  it  10  years  ago  or  5  years 
ago.  They  always  say  it  is  something  else. 
In  California  we  had  to  fight  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  every  foot  of  the  way, 
because  they  say  they  are  not  respon- 
sible. I  think  they  are.  I  think  every 
State  has  the  right  to  look  at  the  health 
of  the  people  of  that  State  and  to  come 
up  with  minimum  standards  to  fit  that 
State.  I  think  if  we  do  not  grant  to  the 
several  States,  as  we  have  granted  to 
California,  this  right,  then  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  bare  minimal  standards  dic- 
tated by  States  with  minimal  pollut- 
ants. I  think  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  people  we  have  to  have  maximum 
standards  where  States  deem  that  they 
need  maximum  standards  to  protect  the 
heiilth  of  their  citizens.  I  urge  an  aye 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  suid 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  voting 
for  this  amendment  since  It  was  brilliant- 
ly conceived.  It  does  not  impose  these 
high  standards  on  every  area.  It  does 
not  even  give  to  every  area  the  right  to 
impose  those  standards  for  its  own  pro- 
tection. 

What  it  says  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may, 
upon  application,  where  the  facts  war- 
rant it,  permit  an  area  to  Impose  upon 
itself  the  standards  that  California  now 
has. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Members  here  would  want  to  permit  the 
residents  of  California  and  the  Members 
who  come  from  California  to  say,  "Well, 
we  in  California  saw  the  problem.  We 
recognized  it,  and  we  are  protecting  our 
own  constituency  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  not  protected." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  constituency 
in  California  should  be  protected  and  its 
Members  should  be  commended  for  their 
foresight,  and  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  say,  "Yes;  if  a  like  condition  exists  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  other 
State,  that  application  could  be  made 
to  the  Secretory  of  Health,  Education. 


and  Welfare,  to  grant  the  same  preroga- 
tives to  such  State  that  California  has 
been  granted." 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Members, 
as  an  example  of  our  special  problem  In 
New  York  City  that  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  at  times  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  vehicles,  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  are  taxis.  They,  with  other  vehicles 
are  the  prime  cause  for  the  pollution  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  permit  the  State 
of  New  York,  If  upon  application  it  estab- 
lishes that  the  air  pollution  In  the  State 
Is  so  bad  that  action  needs  to  be  taken 
and  higher  emission  standards  Imposed? 
Is  It  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  hear  such  an  application  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare finds  after  a  hearing  that  our  prob- 
lem Is  equal  to  that  of  California  that 
New  York  may  take  the  same  measures 
taken  by  California? 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  ,  if 
he  is  present — and  if  not,  then  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee — why,  sir.  Is  it 
not  right  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  right 
to  pass  upon  an  application  of  an  indi- 
vidual State  which  wishes  to  bring  before 
him  faicts  which  would  show  that  the 
problem  existing  in  California  exists  else- 
where? 

I  see  that  both  the  genUemen  are  pres- 
ent. Do  they  not  have  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  that  he  would  only  make  a 
finding  permitting  the  change  if  in  fact 
a  like  sltimtlon  existed? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  hope  the 
genUeman  realizes  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  legislation  now  is  tightening  it  up 
and  saying  to  the  Secretary,  "We  want 
you  to  have  strict  standards."  They  have 
already  published  standards  the  same  as 
those  in  California  for  1975.  I  am  sure 
they  are  going  to  be  tightened  up  in  the 
Interim  years. 

Mr.  KOCH.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question  along  the  same  line? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Certainly. 
Mr.  KOCH.  If  tomorrow,  or  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  State  of  New 
York  wanted  to  make  an  application  to 
the  Secretary,  and  if  it  were  to  establish 
that  right  now  our  problem  in  New  York 
Is  the  equal  of  that  in  California,  Is  it 
the  genUeman 's  judgment  that  we  should 
wait  vmtil  1975  to  deal  with  that  problem? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  under  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ahd 
Welfare  can  move  in  any  of  these  fields 
any  time  there  is  an  imminent  danger 
to  health. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  ask  the  genUeman  again: 
Is  it  his  judgment  that  if  the  State  of 
New  York  were  to  make  an  application 
\mder  the  new  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ought 
not  to  have  the  power  to  approve  the 
stricter  standards  if  the  facts  show  that 
New  York  has  the  same  kind  of  pollution 
as  that  which  exists  In  California? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  What  I  am 
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saying  to  the  gentleman  is  we  want  the 
Secretary  to  impose  those  strict  stand- 
ards all  over  the  Nation.  We  give  him 
this  authority  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
he  should  have  the  right  to  get  out  of  it 
by  saying,  "I  will  let  some  State  assume 
the  burden." 

The  genUeman  knows  that  many 
States  will  not  even  assume  a  burden. 

Mr.  KOCH.  But.  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man, assuming  for  a  moment  that  the 
pollution  standards  are  adequate  for  the 
State  of  Iowa,  which  perhaps  does  not 
have  as  many  taxis  and  other  vehicles  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  New  York  shall  not  have 
that  right  in  the  interim  and  must  wait 
until  1975  when  the  Secretary  says, 
"These  California  standards  shall  apply 
to  the  whole  United  States"? 

Is  not  the  issue  of  States  rights  in- 
volved here? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  What  I  am 
saying  is  if  there  is  an  imminent  danger 
to  New  York,  then  the  Secretary  can  act 
now  under  the  authority  of  the  law.  He 
has  that  authority  now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  do 
so  sifter  giving  it  a  great  deal  of  very 
careful  thought. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees).  I  recall  my  service  in  the 
legislature  of  my  State  back  in  1949 
when  we  passed  some  of  the  pioneering 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
air  pollution.  I  realize  fully  how  frus- 
trated we  would  have  been  had  we  been 
confronted  with  Federal  standards 
which  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  California  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Los  Angeles  basin.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  other  sections  of  this  Nation 
having  peculiarities — we  live  in  one  right 
here  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area — where  the  pollutants  from  motor 
vehicles  frequenUy  cause  considerable 
personal  discomfort.  This  is  an  area  of 
intensive  pollution.  If  the  States  can  ad- 
vance the  technology  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  can  make  a  convincing 
show  to  the  Secretary — and  the  language 
of  the  amendment  is  drafted  so  as  to 
avoid  any  crazy  "pattern  of  standards" — 
It  is  reasonably  drafted — I  assume  the 
man  occupying  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, whoever  he  might  be,  would  give 
very,  very  careful  consideration  to  any 
excessive  economic  impact  upon  what 
constitutes  one  of  the  basic  industries  of 
this  Nation  and  not  impose  onerous  or 
unreasonable  burdens  upon  it.  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  it  is  in 
the  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
request  that  I  extend  my  support  to  It 
and  urge  the  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  plesised  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  dlstingtiished  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  California  not  agree  with  me  that 
with  respect  to  emission  standards  for 
new  automobiles  this  act  does  preempt 
the  field  and  requires  a  single  standard 
everywhere  except  California? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  that  it  does.  Yes, 
indeed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  was  indicating  that  special  prob- 
lems might  be  met  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  areas 
where  that  special  problem  existed  in 
his  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  the  discussion  with  him,  but  as 
I  understand  the  law  as  drafted,  special 
problems  may  be  met  in  every  field  ex- 
cept emissions  from  new  automobiles. 
The  provision  referred  to  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  is  found  in  section 
108 (k)  but  it  is  aimed  at  a  contributor  to 
the  alleged  pollution  and  provides  for 
injunctions  to  stop  the  emission  of  con- 
taminants. It  is  not  directed  at  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  facility  which  may  cause 
pollution.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  all  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  here  is  to  provide  a  min- 
imal relaxation  of  that  preemption. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  is  the  bare  min- 
imum that  a  State  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  take  care  of  problems  peculiar  to 
that  State  or  to  an  area  within  that 
State. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  genUeman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  clear  this  up.  There  Is  provi- 
sion in  the  law  that  says  whenever  there 
is  an  imminent  danger  the  Secretary  may 
act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  we  are  envisioning 
something  here  short  of  an  imminent 
danger. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  say  if  it  la 
all  that  serious,  the  Secretary  may  act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  require  moving  so 
quickly  and  the  dtinger  would  have  to  be 
of  such  magnitude  that  Ithink  this  would 
not  deal  with  that  problem.  That  con- 
templates an  entirely  different  problem. 
However,  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest of  the  committee  smd  of  the  Con- 
gress.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  na- 
tional standards  to  be  met  by  all  States 
in  fighting  air  pollution.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  more 
States  than  just  California  we  do  have 
special  problems. 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight  I  have 
heard  talk  here  today  about  having  dif- 
ferent types  of  engines  and  numerous 
types  of  gasoline  in  order  to  get  away 
from  the  lead  additive,  a  great  air  pol- 
luter, which  is  now  placed  in  gasoline  in 
order  to  get  a  higher  octane  rating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  is  just 
not  true.  The  additive  which  can  be 
placed  in  gasoline  and  which  can  take 
the  place  of  lead  and  which  will  bum  in 
the  process  of  combustion  and  not  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere  £is  a  pol- 
lutant, are  aromatic  hydrocarbons  that 
are  a  product  of  the  cracking  of  crude 
oU. 

If  we  say  to  every  oil  company  in  this 
country  today,  "We  are  going  to  give 
you  2  years  to  phase  out  the  use  of  lead 
as  an  additive,"  we  could  do  it  and  add 
an  additional  1  cent  a  gallon  to  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  The  cost  of  putting  lead  in 


gasoline  is  2  cents  a  gallon,  approximate- 
ly. The  expense  of  aromatic  hydrocarbon 
which  has  to  be  refined  and  added  to 
the  gasoline  would  be  less  than  3  cents 
a  gallon  and  would  produce  the  same 
high-oct{ine  gasoline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  talk  about  $6 
billion  or  $7  billion  could  be  amortized  at 
a  cost  of  1  cent  a  gallon. 

So,  we  do  not  need  a  lot  of  different 
types  of  engines.  But,  we  should  give 
consideration  to  phasing  out  the  diesel 
engine  which  is  a  great  polluter. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  back 
to  tills  specific  amendment,  you  have  to 
realize  the  fact  that  in  a  State  like 
Pennsylvania  we  have  nimierous  un- 
usual conditions  where  other  air  pol- 
lutants emitted  by  automobiles  and  I 
have  reference  to  industrial  pollutants. 
For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area,  we  have 
a  great  concentration  of  refineries,  sm 
unbelievably  large  concentration  of  re- 
fineries. We  have  steel  mills  and  every 
other  type  of  industry.  The  vehicles  that 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  States  which 
would  set  higher  standards  would  be  ap- 
plied only  to  those  vehicles  registered  in 
that  State. 

You  have  already  heard  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  talk  about  the  deaths  that 
occurred  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  concentration  of 
steel  mills  around  the  city  of  Pittsbxirgh 
sets  that  city  apart  as  much  as  any  other 
city  insofar  as  air  pollution  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  while  we  do  sup- 
port national  standards,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  to  recognize  the  possible  adverse 
conditions  which  exist  in  some  States  and 
we  must  provide  the  legislation  for  deal- 
ing with  those  special  cases.  Therefore,  I 
recommend  the  support  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
heard  our  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  say  that  this  bill 
has  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary  has  a  right  in  the  case  of  im- 
minent danger  to  act.  Do  the  other  49 
States  have  to  wait  until  he  acts  whUe 
citizens  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
lives,  rather  than  giving  the  State  legis- 
latures the  opportunity  to  act,  or  do  they 
have  to  come  down  to  the  Secretary  and 
ask  for  some  relief?  That  Is  what  the  bill 
presenUy  provides.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  see  this  amendment  sulopted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  R<X}ERS  of  Florida.  The  genUe- 
man knows  that  the  bill — and  it  is  al- 
ready being  done  under  present  law — the 
Secretary  Is  setting  strict  standards  for 
automotive  emissions.  This  is  done  be- 
cause these  automobiles  are  moving 
emission  sources.  In  other  words,  they 
go  from  one  State  to  another.  That  Is 
why  we  are  approaching  it  in  this  man- 
ner and  not  allowing  one  State  to  set  a 
high  standard  and  another  not  to  do 
likewise. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  but  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  national  standards  are  not 
as  high  as  your  committee  would  like  to 
have  reported  out  at  this  time — not  as 
high  standards  that  you  will  probably  be 
reporting  out  5  or  6  years  from  now. 

So  that  all  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that 
we  must  realize  that  there  are  special 
conditions  in  States  other  than  Califor- 
nia that  will  require  standards  higher 
than  the  Federal  standards  at  this  time. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemain  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  do  I  understand  that 
for  years  the  States  have  had  the  au- 
thority to  set  the  standards  in  their  own 
States?  Is  there  anything  that  prohibited 
all  of  the  States  from  doing  what  Cali- 
fornia did? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then,  if  there  was  not, 
why  have  they  been  silent  all  these  years? 
Why  is  it  that  all  of  a  sudden  wc  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
set  standards?  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
somebody  has  been  asleep  at  the  switch. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  that 
everybody  has  not  been  asleep  at  the 
switch  and  they  have  not  been  asleep 
at  the  State  levels  in  certain  instances. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  today  has 
the  highest  anti-air  pollution  elimina- 
tion standards  in  the  country  in  all  prob- 
ability, as  far  as  any  miuiicipality.  Years 
ago  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  adopted  reg- 
ulations and  they  cleaned  up  the  atmos- 
phere in  Pittsburgh  tremendously. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  this  lower  the 
standards? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  it  will  not. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  find  out  what  time  limit 
we  can  place  on  this  amendment  to 
close  debate  on  it. 

I  believe  we  have  been  debating  this 
one  amendment  for  an  hour,  and  I  think 
that  is  sufficient  time.  I  would  just  like 
to  find  out  how  much  time  would  be 
required. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
desire  time? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  do. 


MOTION    OrrCRED    BT    MR.    STAGGSRS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  tind  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words.  As  every  one 
here  knows,  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  only  one  of  our  most  able, 
sincere,  and  valuable  Members,  but  he  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  truly  great  conser- 
vationists. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  best  argu- 
ment against  this  amendment  was 
made  by  one  of  its  proponents  and  sup- 
porters, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees). 


We  have  had  a  long  fight  to  get  uni- 
form Federal  standards  on  water  qual- 
ity and  air  quality.  I  was  the  author  of 
the  first  legislation  to  create  uniform 
Federal  standards  on  water  pollution. 
I  was  the  first  author  of  legislation  to 
create  Federal  standards  on  air  pollu- 
tion, both  on  moving  and  stationary 
sources. 

A  few  years  ago  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House  this  body  adopted  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  set  up  a  requirement  that 
the  Federal   Government  would   have 
uniform  Federal  standards  in  all  kinds 
of  air  pollution,  moving  and  stationary. 
On  the  offering  of  my  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia we  adopted  an  exemption  which 
permitted  California,  because  of  the  sup- 
posedly unique  circumstances  there,  to 
create  local  standards  which  would  be 
stronger  upon  the  showing  of  need.  Now 
we  have  made  great  progress  under  the 
uniform  Federal  standards  on  moving 
sources,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  seem 
to  think  and  seem  to  express  the  thought 
that   we  do   not   have   strong   Federal 
standards,  and  that  we  will  not  have 
strong  Federal  standards  between  now 
and  1975.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  There  is  a  very  simple  answer  to 
this  point  that  I  think  has  to  be  brought 
out.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  be- 
tween now  and  1975  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  adopt  exactly  the 
same  standards  that  will  be  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Cahf  omia  on  moving  sources 
of  pollution.  If  California  Is  doing  as 
well  as  its  representatives  say — then  that 
is  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  for  any 
State. 

I  think  tliat  should  make  it  quite  plain 
that  there  is  no  desperate  need  to  Bal- 
kanlze  this  Nation  and  have  to  have  50 
different  assembly  lines  and  50  different 
designs  of  automobiles  and  50  different 
kinds  of  automobile  engines  produced 
and  marketed  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  should  be  known  that  every- 
one in  this  coimtry  should  understand 
that  his  Federal  Government  is  not  go- 
ing to  allow  marketing  of  autos  that  do 
not  meet  the  highest  possible  technolog- 
ical and  economic  standards  that  can 
be  achieved  for  the  prevention  of  air 
pollution.  The  law  says  that  it  should  be 
thus,  and  the  Congress  and  your  com- 
mittee will  Insist  It  be  so. 

Now  it  is  assumed  that  California  Is 
unique.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  unique.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  complains  that  they 
have  air  pollution  problems  in  Pemxsyl- 
vania.  He  Is  right.  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
we  have  air  pollution  problems  in  Mich- 
igan. I  am  here  to  tell  you  you  have  them 
in  New  York  City. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle metropolitan  area  that  does  not  have 
grave  air  pollution  problems.  These  prob- 
lems are  related  to  the  meteorological 
conditions  and  are  related  to  industrial 
emissions  and  are  related  to  the  number 
of  automobiles  and  the  concentration  of 
people  and  to  geographical  factors. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we 
need  strong  high  Federal  standards.  Not 
50  different  standards  that  are  going  to 
involve  all  of  us  in  innumerable  and  im- 
measurable and  everlasting  disputes  over 
what  shall  be  the  50  different  automotive 


air  pollution  abatement  standards  In  this 
Nation. 

I  say  that  strong  Federal  standards 
are  the  only  device  under  which  we  can 
have  a  meaningful  cleanup  and  abate- 
ment of  p>ollution  from  automobiles  that 
is  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States.  Automobiles  move  from 
State  to  State,  city  to  city,  area  to  area. 
California.  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania  should  know  that  the  In- 
numerable visiting  autos  meet  the  very 
highest  and  best  standards. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear. 
The  proponents  of  this  amendment  would 
have  you  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
State  to  challenge  the  Federal  standards. 
This  demonstrates  the  clear  lack  ol 
knowledge  of  the  standards  on  their  part 
because  before  the  standards  can  become 
promulgated,  it  must  be  done  pursuant 
to  a  hearing  where  all  viewpoints  are 
heard.  Each  and  every  State  can  then 
come  forward  and  stress  both  the  prob- 
lems which  it  has  with  regard  to  pollu- 
tion and  the  need  for  a  particular  kind 
of  device  and  relief  to  abate  pollution 
which  happens  to  afflict  their  people. 

The  Federal  Government  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  States  for 
stronger  and  better  standards,  and  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  will  see 
that  it  be  so. 

There  is  further  the  opportunity  of  a 
judicial  review  of  Federal  standards  if 
they  are  not  strong  enough  and  the 
States  are  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  their  people. 

So  anyone  who  has  the  idea  that  the 
Federal  standards  are  not  the  approach 
is  entirely  in  error,  and  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  reject  this  amendment  sum- 
marily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer ) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  has  been  well  debated.  I  think 
certainly  everyone  has  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  basis  of  the  debate  that  we  have 
had  here. 

The  committee  in  1967  considered  this 
most  carefully.  We  again  considered  It 
most  carefully  this  year  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1967  act.  We  think  we  have 
made  a  broad  Improvement  in  five  areas. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
simply  could  not  leave  this  thing  open  to 
the  possibility  where  you  could  have  as 
many  as  50  different  standards. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  today 
about  what  a  State  could  or  could  not  do. 
But  if  a  State  does  get  permission  to  set 
up  its  own  standards  upon,  we  will  say, 
even  a  petition  to  the  Secretary,  they  can 
include  In  their  legislation  and  prevent 
any  other  automobile  from  being  driven 
on  the  highways  of  that  State,  If  that 
State  wants  to  do  it. 

There  are  broad  Indications  here  that 
they  would  not  do  it.  But  that  does  not 
keep  a  State  from  doing  it  If  It  wants  to 
dolt. 

This  committee  Is  faced  with  a  very 
practical  situation,  gentlemen.  We  sim- 
ply could  not  throw  the  door  open  to 
the  possibility  where  you  could  have  even 
as  many  as  eight,  10,  or  12  different  en- 
gines out  on  the  highway  unless  your 
consumers  want  to  p>ay  for  that.  That  Is 
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exactly  what  you  have  to  do  in  this  In- 
stance if  you  allow  that  kind  of  stand- 
ards to  be  created  in  so  many  States  as  I 
have  indicated  could  possibly  happen. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  good 
Job  in  thinking  and  working  this  thing 
through  this  whole  matter  and  every 
facet  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  talking  about  has  been 
debated. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee here  have  joined  in  the  debate  on 
both  sides  so  that  you  have  a  picture  of 
this.  It  means  that  we  should  vote 
against  this  kind  of  amendment  and  the 
vote  against  this  kind  of  amendment  was 
very  strong  in  committee  because  we  felt 
it  simply  was  not  practical  to  imdertake 
this  kind  of  amendment  to  leave  the  door 
open  to  what  would  happen  and  what  I 
think  the  Members  here  think  would 
happen  and  what  could  and  is  most  likely 
to  happen  if  we  got  the  kind  of  pressures 
that  have  been  Indicated  here  on  the 
floor  might  be  put  on  the  various  States 
for  the  various  problems  that  arise. 

Putting  all  this  aside,  whatever  has 
been  said  here,  about  my  city  being  as 
bad  as  Los  Angeles — it  simply  is  not  true 
because  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
made  a  survey  of  all  of  these.  There  is  not 
any  place  In  the  world,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated to  you,  except  London,  that  is  any- 
where near  as  bad  as  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  is  roughly  five  times  as 
bad  as  any  other  city  In  this  country.  I 
am  giving  you  a  picture  of  why  we  al- 
lowed a  relaxation  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  California.  I  felt  that  the  State 
of  California,  upon  the  presentation 
they  made,  should  have  that  relaxation. 
And  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  one  county, 
which  had  10  to  12  million  people  in  it, 
which  is  Los  Angeles  Cotmty,  they  would 
not  have  gotten  the  exemption  which 
they  did.  I  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  this  kind  of  exemption  by  virtue  of 
what  the  Public  Health  Service  found 
there.  The  Public  Health  Service  did  not 
find  any  city  in  the  country  more  than 
one-fifth  as  bad  as  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  that  is  the  reason  that  we  al- 
lowed the  exemption. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  have  any  time 
remaining,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  would  like  to 
refresh  the  gentleman's  memory.  In  the 
bill  before  the  committee  3  years  ago 
there  was  no  exemption  for  California.  It 
came  to  the  floor  and  had  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  floor  the  same  as  this  one  has 
to  be  fought  out.  This  amendment  was 
not  even  offered  In  committee.  This  is 
a  States  rights  amendment  which  seems 
to  me  every  bit  as  valid  as  the  one  re- 
lating to  California  before. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  subject  was  well 
debated  in  the  committee.  The  whole  is- 
sue of  what  should  be  done  was  discussed 
under  almost  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
amendment  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  whether  anyone  actu- 
ally offered  the  amendment  or  not.  That 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  can  say  it  was  dis- 
cussed from  one  end  of  the  hearings  to 
the  other. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding.  I 
merely  wish  to  support  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  to  legislate  for  the  50  States. 
That  is  our  purpose.  We  are  trying  to 
present  a  strong,  national  clean  air  bill 
and  not  to  split  its  provisions  in  differ- 
ent ways  and  let  the  States  go  their  own 
ways,  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
spoke  about.  Where  were  the  States  dur- 
ing all  the  years  until  1965,  and  even  after 
that  when  Federal  legislation  was  passed 
In  1967,  which  was  not  strong  enough. 
We  realize  that,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  make  it  stronger.  We  expect  tlie 
Secretary  to  make  the  automotive  stand- 
ards as  sti-ong  or  stronger  than  the  Cali- 
fornia ones.  We  do  not  want  It  to  stop 
with  those  standards.  We  want  the  best 
national  standards  which  America  can 
have.  We  want  the  best  for  the  land.  But 
we  do  not  want  to  split  these  standards 
up  15  different  ways. 

What  are  the  possibiUtles  if  we  do  not 
have  strong  national  standards?  I  do 
not  oppose  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  think  his  amend- 
ment would  result  in  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  Is  Intended.  We  would  have 
weak  Federal  standards.  We  would  in 
effect  be  saying,  "Let  the  States  do  It." 

You  will  abrogate  your  responsibility 
as  a  Congressman  of  the  United  States 
if  you  say,  "Let  us  leave  it  to  the  States 
to  do  this."  If  you  want  uniform 
standards  so  that  cars  can  travel  out 
of  one  State  and  into  all  50  States,  as 
they  do  today,  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. We  ought  to  have  a  strong  law. 
We  ought  to  have  the  standards  stronger 
than  California  has.  We  can  say  to  the 
Secretary,  "Let  us  have  stringent  stand- 
ards." Let  us  not  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibility. Let  us  defeat  the  amendment, 
P€iss  a  bill,  and  get  It  on  the  books. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STA<3GERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  join  with  our 
good  chairmtm.  I  served  on  the  sub- 
committee that  sat  through  all  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment  Is 
defeated  and  the  bill  Is  passed  In  its 
present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  S.^ylor),  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  79. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chsilr- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Saylor  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 


tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  50, 
noes  66. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.   TIERNAM 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  TtxuNxN:  Page 
47,  strike  out  Una  12  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  20  on  page  49,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following. 

"BEGISTRATION    and    RECtTLATlON    OF    FCTELS    AND 
TXTEL     ADDITIVES 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  210 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  des- 
ignate any  fuel  or  fuel  additive,  and  after 
such  date  or  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
him,  no  manufacturer  or  processor  of  any 
such  fuel  Or  fuel  additive  may  sell  or  deliver 
It  unless  the  manufacturer  of  such  fuel  or 
fuel  additive  has  provided  the  Secretary  with 
the  information  required  tmder  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  unless  such  fuel  or 
fuel  addlUve  has  been  regrlstered  with  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section." 

"(b)  Section  210  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),and  (f), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(a)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  on  the  basis  of 
Information  obtained  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  or  any  other  Information  avail- 
able to  him.  establish  standards  respecting 
the  composition  or  the  chemical  or  physical 
properties  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  as- 
sure that  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive  wlU  not 
cause  or  contribute  to  emissions  which  would 
endanger  the  public  health  or  welfare,  or 
impair  the  performance  of  any  emission  con- 
trol device  or  system  which  Is  In  general  use 
or  likely  to  be  In  general  use  (on  any  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  subject  to 
this  title)  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
controlling  motor  vehicle  emissions  from 
such  vehicle  or  engine.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  standards  thq^  Secretary 
may  prescribe  regulations — 

"(1)  prohibiting  the  manufactvire  for  sale, 
the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or  the  de- 
livery of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive;  or 

"(2)  limiting  the  composition  or  chemical 
or  physical  properties,  or  imposing  any  con- 
ditions applicable  to  the  \ise  of,  such  fuel  or 
fuel  additive  (including  the  maximum 
quantity  of  any  fuel  component  or  fuel  ad- 
ditive that  may  be  used  or  the  manner  of 
such  use) ." 

"(c)  Section  210(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'For  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing standards  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  may  require  the  manufacturer  of 
any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  furnish  such 
information  as  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
determine  the  emissions  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  fuel  or  fuel  additive  or  the  effect 
of  such  use  on  the  performance  of  any  emis- 
sion control  device  or  system  which  Is  in 
general  use  or  likely  to  be  in  general  use 
(on  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
engine  subject  to  this  Act)  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  or  controUing  motor  vehicle 
emissions  from  such  vehicle  or  engine.  If 
the  information  so  submitted  establishes 
that  toxic  emissions  or  emissions  of  unknown 
or  uncertain  toxicity  result  from  the  use  of 
the  fuel  or  fuel  additive,  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  submission  within  a  reasonable 
time  of  such  scientific  data  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  prescribe  to  enable  blm  to 
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detennlne  the  extent  to  which  such  smls- 
alona  will  adversely  affect  the  public  health 
or  welfare.  To  the  extent  reasonably  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  requirements  for  submission  of  infor- 
maUon  with  respect  to  any  fuel  additive  shall 
not  be  Imposed  on  the  manufacturer  of  any 
such  additive  Intended  solely  for  use  In  a 
fuel  only  by  the  manufacturer  thereof. 
Among  other  types  of  lnform*tlon.  the  Secre- 
tary shall': 

"(2)  by  Inserting  In  clause  (2)  'the  de- 
scription of  any  analytical  technique  that 
can  be  used  to  detect  and  measure  such  addi- 
tive in  fuel.'  after  'above.'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  in  such  clause  'to 
the  extent  such  Information  Is  available  or 
becomes  available.'; 

"(4)  by  striking  out  'clauses  (1)  and  (2)' 
in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'the  provisions  of  this  subsection"; 
and 

"(5)  by  striking  out  'such  fuel  additive' 
in  such  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  fuel  or  fuel  additive". 

"(d)  Section  210(d)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b),of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended — 

••(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
may  disseminate  any  information  obtained 
from  reports  or  otherwise,  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  section  1905  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  which  will  contribute  to 
sclenilflc  or  public  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  chemical  or  physi- 
cal properties  of  fuels  or  fuel  additives  and 
their  contribution  to  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution.'; and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'subsection  (b)'  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'subsection  (c) '. 

"(e)  Section  210(e)  of  such  Act  (a«  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  'or  sub- 
sectloB  (b)'  after  'subsection  (a)';  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  'tl.OOO'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•lO.OOO'. 

■"(f)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
resjject  to  £iny  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  which 
a  reg\ilatlon  issued  under  section  210(a)  of 
such  Act  or  a  standard  established  under 
subsection  ( b )  of  such  section  ( as  amended 
by  this  Act)  applies." 

Mr.  TTERNAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  As  I 
have  already  explained  to  the  chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  section  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  which  was  presented 
to  the  committee  and  was  not  adopted  by 
the  committee.  I  believe  it  will  save  time 
for  the  committee  if  we  consider  it  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  what  I  have 
attempted  to  do  here  today  is  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  for  its  considera- 
tion the  language  In  the  bill  which  was 
presented  by  the  administration  to  the 
committee,  because  I  beUeve  this  is  very 
Important,  and  I  believe  It  is  necessary 
that  we  talk  about  the  standards  with 
respect  to  the  fuels. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  work 
on  this  bUl  because,  as  the  chairman  in- 
dicated, it  is  a  step  forward.  I  certainly 
6«ree  with  the  chairman  in  a  sense  that 
it  is  something  to  improve  the  situation 
we  have. 

What  my  amendment  will  do  is  to  go 


a  little  bit  further,  to  be  more  stringent. 
It  certainly  will  give  the  Secretary  more 
power  with  regard  to  the  type  of  fuels 
and  additives  that  will  be  used  in  the 
future. 

For  example,  it  requires  anyone  who  la 
using  an  additive  to  submit  his  findings 
and  research  data,  which  he  has  ob- 
tained, without  making  it  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  independent 
research. 

Since  the  administration  has  put  this 
forth  in  its  bill,  I  believe  we  should  sup- 
port the  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
ciirtail  the  pollutants  that  are  put  into 
the  air. 

The  present  bUl  now  before  us  puts  the 
burden  on  the  automobile  industry  sole- 
ly. It  does  not  affect  the  manufacturer 
of  the  fuels  used  in  the  automobiles.  I 
believe  that  the  administration  bill  and 
the  amendment  I  offer,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration languEige.  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  the  committee  bill  and  It  Is 
necessary  because  of  the  situation  we 
have  here  in  America  today. 

We  all  know  that  the  number  of  cars 
In  our  country  today  is  increasing  every 
year.  Particularly  those  Members  who 
come  from  large  urban  areas  know  of  the 
situation  which  has  certainly  been  ex- 
emplified by  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  my  own  State,  in  all  the  urban  areas, 
we  have  this  problem.  I  know  those 
who  live  in  the  cities  know  what  it  means 
to  go  into  the  city  when  it  is  rainy  and 
a  cloudy  day,  and  there  Is  heavy  trafiflc 
downtown,  not  only  with  fuel  being  used 
in  autcHSobiles  but  also  fuel  being  used 
for  the  heating  and  power  of  our  great 
country. 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  the  Secretary 
should  have  made  available  to  him 
through  this  amendment  the  informa- 
tion, the  scientific  data,  which  would  be 
made  available  by  the  language  under  the 
administration  bill. 

Therefwe,  I  believe  we  should  not 
only  require  the  automobile  Industry  to 
meet  this  challenge,  this  grave  challenge, 
which  everj'one  recognizes  here,  but  also 
the  fuel  industry.  It  is  a  question  of 
balancing  the  needs  of  Industry  against 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  will  look  back,  a  few  years  fropi 
now,  and  say,  "Why  did  we  not  do  some- 
thing about  this  five  years  ago?"  This  is 
the  time  to  do  something.  The  country 
needs  it.  This  is  the  time  for  us  to  act. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  take  only  a  moment  of  the  time 
of  the  committee,  because  the  time  is 
late.  I  hope  we  wlU  not  take  too  much 
time  on  these  amendments. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  any  Secre- 
tary, no  matter  who  he  Ls — and  he  might 
be  changed;  there  has  been  a  change  re- 
cently— could  take  arbitrary  actions.  We 
think  what  Is  required  by  the  bUl  Is  In 
accordance  with  our  American  way  of 
doing  things.  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMXNOmNT     OrrXSEO     BT     MR.     PABBSTEIN 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived  and  that  I  may  explain 

it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Page  48,  insert  after  line  25  the  following: 

"(f)  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b) 
thereof  'prescribed  under  this  section,'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section'  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
commence  the  testing  of  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines propelled  by  any  system  other  than 
the  internal  combustion  engine  which  have 
emission  characteristics  superior  to  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine.  On  the  beisls  of 
such  tests,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  December  31,  1971  regulations  for  the 
control  of  automobile  emissions  which  in  his 
Judgment  cause  or  contribute  to,  or  are  likely 
to  cause  or  to  contribute  to,  air  pollution 
which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of 
any  persons,  and  such  standard  shall  apply 
to  such  vehicles  or  engines  whether  they  are 
designed  as  complete  systems  or  Incorporate 
other  devices  to  prevent  or  control  such  pol- 
lution. 

"'(2)  The  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable 
(A)  on  and  after  January  1,  1975,  to  all  new 
motor  vehicles  propelled  by  engines  having 
375  horsepower  or  more  and  to  all  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  having  375  horsepower  or 
more.  (B)  on  and  after  January  1,  1976,  to 
all  such  new  vehicles  and  engines  having  275 
horsepower  or  more.  (C)  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1977,  to  all  such  new  vehicles  and  en- 
gines having  175  horsepower  or  more,  and 
(D)  on  and  after  January  1,  1978.  to  all  new 
motor  vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines. Amendments  to  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  become 
effective  on  the  effective  date  specified  In  the 
order  promulgating  such  regulations  which 
date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  consideration  of  the  period  reasonably 
necessary  for  Industry  compliance.'  " 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  will  not 
take  my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  So  we  might  get  a 
time  limit  on  that.  I  will  wait  until  the 
gentleman  gets  through  first. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  This  is  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  I  think  either  last 
year  or  2  years  ago  when  the  question 
of  air  pollution  was  the  local  issue  in  Los 
Angeles.  At  that  time  I  said  that  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  ought  to  be 
banned  by  1978.  Of  course,  at  that  time 
it  seemed  as  though  it  was  an  odd-ball 
amendment,  but  strange  as  It  may  seem. 
it  has  caught  on.  It  has  caught  on  In 
the  sense  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
realize  that  something  has  to  be  done 
about  the  pollution  that  is  killing  so 
many  of  our  citizens. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
ban  the  internal  combustion  engine  In 
the  sense  that  the  amendment  would  set 
auto  emission  standards  beginning  In 
1975  on  the  basis  of  the  cleanest  of  the 
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propulsion  systems.  Internal  combustion 
engines  which  cannot  meet  the  standards 
would  be  phased  out  first  on  the  basis 
of  their  power  on  the  following  time- 
table: based  on  sales  of  1969  American 
automobiles,  the  phaseout  would  have  the 
following  effects :  the  automobile  engines 
with  375  horsepower  would  be  outlawed 
in  1975.  In  other  words,  you  have  5  years 
within  which  to  use  up  an  automobile 
that  has  a  375-horsepower  engine.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  the  new-car  sales  had 
this  horsepower,  so  there  •will  not  be  very 
much  of  a  loss.  Second,  in  1976  275- 
horsepower  engines  will  be  outlawed. 
There  you  get  35  percent  of  your  new- 
car  sales.  Third,  in  1977,  175-horsepower 
engines  will  be  outlawed,  and  all  but  10 
percent  of  the  new-car  sales  are  those. 
Then  in  1978  there  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted an  internal  combustion  engine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  ridden  in  and  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  there  can  be  pro- 
duced other  engines  which  are  equal  to 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  I  have 
ridden  In  a  steam  car  out  here  2  blocks 
away  from  where  I  am  standing  only  a 
couple  of  months  sigo.  I  understand  that 
steam  car  can  be  buUt  to  cost  no  more 
than  the  automobile  of  a  similar  typ>e 
that  is  mass  produced  today  costing  be- 
tween $2,800  and  $3,500. 

We  have  to  realize  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  plsm  ahead  in  order 
that  our  people  will  be  protected.  It 
seems  to  me  8  years  is  time  enough  for 
the  automobile  industry  to  use  its  tech- 
nology in  a  fashion  that  will  no  longer 
make  necessary  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  I  think  they  can  do  It.  The  only 
thing  that  is  missing  is  the  will  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  large  investment 
In  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  California  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  5  voted  favorably  on  a  bill  which 
would  have  outlawed  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  by  the  year  1975.  That  bill 
did  not  become  law,  but  it  reflected  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  California  and 
the  concern  for  what  is  happening 
through  the  use  of  an  engine  that  cannot 
avoid  emitting  pollutants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  know  that  this  was  a 
branch  of  our  State  government  which 
was  not  only  a  rather  conservative  body, 
but  which  had  and  still  has  a  majority 
of  Republicans. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  Inter- 
nal combustion  engine  is  inherently 
deadly,  dirty,  and  cannot  be  cleaned  up. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  to  save  the  lives 
of  our  people  is  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  would  establish  auto- 
motive emission  standards  beginning 
with  the  1975  model,  based  on  what  the 
cleanest  feasible  propulsion  system  can 
achieve. 

The  amendment  is  premised  on  the 
belief  that  the  quality  of  the  air  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
available  technology,  even  If  that  means 


moving  away  from  technology  currently 
in  general  use. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  is  in- 
herently a  high  polluting  system.  The 
theory  of  current  antipollution  technol- 
ogy is  that  add-on  devices  and  mechani- 
cal adjustments  in  the  engine  can  filter 
or  catalytically  remove  the  harmful  pol- 
lutants produced  by  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

In  the  last  3  years  the  American  public 
has  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
buying  devices  and  mechanisms  to  con- 
trol the  internal  combustion  engine;  and 
yet  learned  this  year  that  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  those  devices  fail  after  only  a 
few  thousand  miles  of  normal  driving. 

More  importantly  the  quantity  of 
automotive  poisons  entering  our  atmos- 
phere is  rising  at  a  dramatic  pace. 

Most  important  of  all,  health,  impair- 
ment of  property  and  vegetative  damage 
due  to  air  pollution  is  on  the  climb.  In  my 
own  city  of  New  York  death  rates  from 
emphysema  have  increased  by  over  500 
percent  in  the  last  10  years;  deaths  from 
chronic  and  acute  bronchitis  have  in- 
creased by  300  percent;  lung  cancer  and 
heart  disease  are  at  an  all  time  high. 

The  last  3  years"  experience  indicates 
that  the  internal  combustion  engine  is, 
by  nature,  dirty.  Moreover,  every  auto 
expert  not  indentured  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry agrees  that  the  intemsd  combus- 
tion engine  could  be  cleaned  up  only  at 
unacceptable  costs  and  then  only  up  to 
the  approximate  level  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  standards  for  1975 
models. 

But  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  on  the  highways,  these 
standards  wUl  be  sadly  deficient  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  The  only  really  eco- 
nomically feasible  method  of  cleaning  up 
auto  pollution  once  and  for  all  is  to  ban 
the  internal  combustion  engine  or  to 
insist  that  Detroit  meet  the  rigorous 
standards  of  other  nonconventlonal 
modes  of  propulsion. 

I  have  personally  driven  in  a  sleek, 
modem,  eCQcient,  and  fast  steam  ess, 
employing  the  Rankin  system. 

I  have  also  personally  observed  vehicles 
powered  by  gas  turbine  engines.  Both 
the  steam  cm  and  the  gas  turbine  work, 
and  work  well.  You  have  not  only  my 
word  as  to  this  but  the  word  of  govern- 
mental studies  like  the  Morse  panel,  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  the  Califor- 
nia Assembly  which  confirm  what  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Detroit 
will  abandon  its  present  obsolete  and 
environmentally  destructive  technology 
and  give  the  American  people  the  best 
that  20th  century  science  and  engineer- 
ing can  offer. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

My  Los  Angeles  constituents'  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  automotive  pollu- 
tion— smog — Is  exceeded  by  none. 

They  suffer  from  It  dally. 

Thanks  to  the  progressive  action  of 
local  Los  Angeles  and  California  State 
government  some  years  ago,  pollution  in 
our  area  caused  by  stationary  sources  has 


been  virtually  eliminated.  As  my  good 
friend  Congressman  Rezs  has  said. 

At  the  time  these  ordinances  were  en- 
acted, many  claimed  that  they  were  too 
drastic.  Too  imreasonable.  That  they 
would  cause  inordinate  expense. 

These  naysayers  were  proved  wrong 
and  I  am  proud  that  residents  of  my 
area  exercised  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. 

Today  we  are  considering  an  amend- 
ment against  which  the  same  charges  will 
be  leveled. 

The  health  crisis  caused  by  automotive 
pollution  again  demands  so-called 
"drastic"  measures. 

This  time,  however,  we  caimot  depend 
on  local  administrative  remedies. 

We  are  forced  to  turn  to  national 
policies  to  stimulate  answers  to  what  Is 
increasingly  a  national  problem. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  smog  in  Los 
Angeles  is  caused  by  automotive  pollut- 
ants. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  smog  in  the  Nation 
stems  from  the  same  source. 

We  have  sl\  been  hopeful  that  the  au- 
tomobile industry  would  itself  undertake 
to  remedy  the  dangers  to  health  and  life 
brought  about  by  the  products  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine. 

And  to  some  extent  they  are  doing 
this,  and  for  these  efforts  I  commend 
them. 

We  are  also  aware,  however,  that  there 
can  be  degrees  of  commitment.  A  com- 
mitment can  be  wholehearted,  as  In  our 
successful  moon  landing,  or  it  can  half- 
heartedly limp  along  with  too  much 
rhetoric  and  too  little  action. 

I  am  confident  that  some  day,  if  we 
waited  long  enough,  Detroit  would  In- 
evitably build  clean  cars. 

But  can  we  afford  to  wait  that  lc«ig? 

Is  there  not  some  way  we  can  speed 
up  the  process,  enhance  the  commit- 
ment? It  is  like  Chairman  Staggers  has 
said:  In  quoting  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy about  a  moon  landing  in  this  dec- 
ade. He  points  up  the  same  point  inad- 
vertently that  I  am  making.  Sometimes 
it  is  better  to  set  a  goal  and  force  the 
kind  of  action  that  will  meet  it. 

We  cannot  legislate  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  an  instant  pollution-free  en- 
gine. But  we  can  legislate  the  commit- 
ment Incentive  that  is  presently  lacking. 

The  pending  amendment  would  do  just 
that. 

This  Eimendment  would  provide  us 
with  a  ix>sitive,  rational  approach  to  a 
critical  problem. 

It  would  not  automatically  outlaw  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that 
through  fuel  research  and  other  techno- 
logical developments  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  can  be  made  livEible. 

It  Is  also  possible,  however,  that  the 
solution  will  lie  in  a  new  propulsion  sys- 
tem such  as  a  revised  steam  or  turbine 
engine. 

My  constituents  do  not  care  what  we 
call  it,  or  how  it  works. 

They  do  care  that  It  will  provide  the 
transportation  required  In  our  society 
today  while  simultaneously  sparing  their 
environment  and  health  the  kind  of  dev- 
astation we  are  now  witnessing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  aware 
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that  the  urgency  felt  by  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  is  not  shared  by 
those  who  are  presently  being  spared  the 
suffocating  stench  of  smog. 

They  can  argue  that  automotive  pol- 
lution is  not  their  problem. 

But  I  call  on  my  colleagues  from  such 
areas  to  contemplate  the  long-run  in- 
evitability that  without  action  now.  they, 
too,  will  ultimately  have  to  face  the  same 
problems. 

If  we  can  cooperate  today,  we  can  en- 
sure early  relief  for  citizens  such  as  I 
represent,  while  guaranteeing  that  those 
not  now  burdened  by  dangerous  pollu- 
tion need  never  fear  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  another  10 
or  15  years. 

We  can  act  now  by  approving  the 
pending  amendment  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  last  woM. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  see  if  we  could  arrive  at  a  time 
limitation  on  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  because  some  Members  of  this  body 
have  other  obligations.  Therefore.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  reach  a  decision  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  and  all  other 
amendments  to  the  bill  by  6:30  p.m.?  I 
do  not  feel  that  that  would  be  cutting 
off  unduly  the  time  of  anyone.  I  would 
like  to  do  this  In  order  to  get  the  bill 
passed  this  evening. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  all  other  amendments 
thereto  and  vote  on  the  bill  at  6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  re- 
quest is  that  debate  on  all  amendments 
close  at  6:30? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right;  and 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  to  the 
bill  conclude  at  6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
only  take  one-half  minute  of  that  time 
right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  just  proposed  to  the 
House  for  the  reason  that  this  just  is  not 
possible.  It  is  not  a  feasible  amendment 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  do  this  at 
a  certain  time.  The  experts  say  we  can 
have  a  clean  internal  combustion  engine 
and  we  expect  to  hold  them  to  their 
statements.  We  can  take  another  look  at 
this  when  this  law  comes  again  before 
Congress  3  years  from  now.  If  progress 
has  not  been  made  by  that  time,  we  can 
take  the  necessary  action  which  will  be 
required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fakbstein). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

JtMZNDMEXT    OFTEKKO    BT    MB.    KLKPPE 

Mr.  KLKPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kueppk:  On 
page  49.  line  10,  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark. 

Page  49.  insert  after  Une  10  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct as  soon  as  practicable  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  study  (including,  il  appropriate,  a 
pilot  or  demonstration  project)  respecting 
the  feasibility  of  combining  gasoline  with 
alcohol  made  from  grain,  in  order  to  produce 
a  cleaner  burning  motor  vehicle  fuel,  thereby 
reducing  both  air  pollution  a|id  grain  sur- 
pluses." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe).  but  I  will 
not  raise  the  point  of  order  until  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  and  has  given  his 
views. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  reserves  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  a  very  brief  moment  to  discuss 
this  amendment.  We  have  been  talking 
about  fuels  all  afternoon  in  this  debate, 
and  this  amendment  deals  with  fuels 
also.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
proposal.  It  is  very  self-explanatory.  It 
is  something  that  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  many  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion there  was  a  congressional  commis- 
sion appointed  to  study  this  question, 
and  the  only  reason  nothing  was  done 
was  because  of  the  cost  involved. 

To  make  alcohol  out  of  grain  and  to 
blend  it  with  gasoline  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion in  the  air  from  automobiles  is  some- 
thing that  works,  but  it  is  more  costly 
than  to  make  alcohol  from  ethylene, 
which  is  a  petroleum  product. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  there  are  some  offsetting 
costs  involved  when  you  use  grain  as  a 
raw  material.  The  offsetting  costs  are 
that  we  have  a  surplus  of  grain  today, 
and  we  could  reduce  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  our  Federal  Government  if 
we  would  utilize  more  grain  to  make 
alcohol  to  blend  with  the  gasoline. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  already  has  the 
needed  authority — I  will  not  take  time 
to  read  the  language — but  it  is  under 
section  104.  subsections  1  and  3  of  that, 
that  gives  him  the  authority  already.  We 
will  urge  the  Secretary  to  proceed  along 
these  lines.  I  think  it  is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive, and  that  he  should  be  doing  this 
kind  of  research. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe), 
for  his  excellence  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
subject  of  making  edcohol  from  grain  to 
blend  with  gasoline. 


I  too  recall — because  I  was  here  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration — 
when  this  commission  to  study  this  mat- 
ter was  set  up.  Again  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  I 
certainly  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  assure 
that  this  very  important  subject  which 
the  gentleman  has  raised  will  be  studied. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kanssts. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be  a  pos- 
itive step  by  Coiigress  to  protect  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

H.R.  17255  would  extend  the  duration 
of  this  act.  provide  for  national  stand- 
ards of  air  quality,  expedite  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  control  standards,  au- 
thorize regulation  of  fuels  and  fuel  ad- 
ditives, provide  for  improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions  and  estab- 
lish standards  for  dangerous  emission 
from  stationary  sources. 

Regarding  this  obviously  needed  legis- 
lation, I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  amendment  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Kleppe.  from  North  Dakota.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota's  amendment 
would  provide  for  an  urgently  needed 
study  and  pilot  program  in  the  use  of 
grain  alcohol  as  an  additive  to  gasoline 
to  eliminate  tetraethyl  lead  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere. 

For  some  time  now.  it  has  become  ob- 
vious air  pollution  from  tetraethyl  lead 
now  used  in  gasoline  as  an  antiknock  ad- 
ditive is  a  most  serious  pollution  prob- 
lem. Leading  scientists  across  the  Na- 
tion have  warned  of  the  serious  dangers 
from  possible  lead  poisoning.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  this  proposed  pilot 
study  could  provide  us  with  a  reasonable 
answer  to  this  problem  through  the  use 
of  grain  alcohol. 

Using  grain  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for 
lead  would  have  many  obvious  side  ben- 
efits. Not  only  could  we  reduce  danger- 
ous pollution,  but  we  could  provide  a 
tremendous  grain  market  and  thereby 
reduce  the  farm  surplus  and  the  farm 
program  cost.  We  could  also  provide  a 
high  protein  grain  residue  for  low-cost 
health  food  and  livestock  needs  as  weU. 
The  social  impact  of  this  research  has 
far-reaching  implications. 

Since  the  cost  feasibility  of  this  pro- 
posal has  been  questioned.  I  feel  a  full 
investigation  and  study,  including  a  pilot 
or  demonstration  project  in  the  wheat 
belt,  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
assurances  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers).  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MEXCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  for  his  very  fine  explanation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  utilization  of  our 
grain  resources,  and  I  want  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  efforts.  Not  only 
would  this  help  control  pollution  but  also 
promote  a  broad  market  for  grsuns. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT   OfTEREO   BT    MB.    UECHLEB   OF 
WEST   VIBCINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  on  page  64.  line  12,  strike  out 
$75,000,000  and  insert  $750,000,000;  on  page 
54,  line  13.  strike  out  $100,000,000  and  insert 
$1,000,000,000." 

On  page  64.  Une  14.  strike  out  "$126,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,250,000,000". 

On  page  54.  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out 
"$125,000,000"  and  insert  "$1,250,000,000". 

On  page  54,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out 
"$150,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,500,000,000". 

On  page  54,  line  21.  strike  out  "$200,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  '$3,000,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  current  legislation  that 
we  are  considering  authorizes  only  a 
total  of  $200  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  My  amendment  would  enable  the 
expenditure  of  ten  times  that  amoimt 
and  ten  times  the  amounts  authorized 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

What  will  $200  million  buy?  I  have 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  find  that  $200  million  will  buy  one, 
only  one  Poseidon  nuclear  submarine 
now  under  construction.  Is  not  human 
life  on  this  planet  worth  more  than  one 
nuclear  submarine?  Air  pollution  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  human  life  on 
this  planet. 

How  many  Members  on  the  floor  if 
fswied  with  the  choice  in  1961  of  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  invest  $30  billion  to 
go  to  the  moon  or  to  make  life  livable 
for  human  beings  on  this  planet  by  elimi- 
nating air  pollution,  would  not  have 
chosen  to  eliminate  air  pollution?  We 
have  the  chance  to  eliminate  air  pollu- 
tion if  we  have  the  will  to  imdertake  it. 

We  have  the  ojjportunity  to  make  a 
bold  stroke  to  achieve  a  genuine  cleaning 
up  of  the  air.  Air  pollution  is  costing  the 
American  public  conservatively  $11  bil- 
lion, and  more  probably  $15  billion  a 
year.  This  does  not  include  the  impair- 
ment to  health  and  medical  payments 
and  loss  of  productivity  or  damage  to 
architectural  buildings.  I  see  by  the  eve- 
ning paper  that  even  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Is  threatened  by  air  pol- 
lution. Our  forests  are  threatened  by  air 
pollution.  Our  crops  are  threatened. 
But  more  important,  human  beings 
and  their  health  are  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  sufQcient  funds  to  solve 
the  problem.  These  funds  will  be  expend- 
ed. I  am  assured  by  S.  Smith  Griswold, 
former  director  of  the  National  Air  Pol- 


lution Control  Administration,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  State  agen- 
cies which  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility under  the  new  legislation. 

The  States  and  not  the  regions  will  be 
the  entities  which  will  enforce  the  Sec- 
retary's standards.  The  Secretary  will 
promulgate  ambient  air  standards.  Am- 
bient air  standards  are  used  under  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the  problem 
has  been  that  the  States  where  regions 
have  been  designated  very  often  do  not 
have  the  manpower  or  ability  to  come  up 
with  implementation  plans.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  know  how  to  trans- 
late Eimbient  air  standards  into  emission 
standards.  The  inadequately  staffed,  in- 
adequately equipped  State  air  pollution 
control  programs  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  evaluate  their  air  jxjllution 
problems  nor  the  means  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Increased  funding  is  not  al- 
ways the  answer,  but  in  this  case  ade- 
quate Federal  support  is  sorely  needed 
to  beef  up  the  State  programs. 

I  would  say  that  less  than  10  States 
out  of  the  50  have  adequate  pollution 
control  agencies  today,  and  even  these 
are  hard  pressed  for  adequate  financial 
support.  "v^^ 

While  I  am  talking  about  tm?^es- 
tion  of  State  responsibility  under  »he 
pending  proposed  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  legislation  w^v^^therwise  feasible  to  go  to  the  moon  in 


tained  on  pages  33  and  36  which  relate 
to  technological  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity. For  example,  page  33  of  the  bill  re- 
fers to  a  suit  in  the  TJB.  district  court 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution.  There  follows 
this  sentence : 

The  court,  giving  due  oonslderatlon  to  the 
practicability  and  to  the  technological  and 
economic  feaaibUity  of  complying  with  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  established  to  Implement 
such  stand«u-ds,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing 
such  Judgment  as  the  public  interest  and 
equities  may  require. 

And  on  page  36,  the  bill  states: 
The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  by 
regulation,  giving  appropriate  oonsideratlon 
to  technological  and  economic  feasibility, 
establish  standards  with  respect  to  such 
emissions. 

Now  I  do  not  understand  why  these 
phrases  are  necessar>'.  Obviously  the 
Secretary  will  take  such  factors  into  con- 
sideration where  necessary,  but  keeping 
uppermost  the  public  interest.  To  write 
these  phrases  into  legislation  emphasizes 
their  importance  above  and  beyond  the 
public  interest.  I  doubt  whether  Colum- 
bus would  have  succeeded  had  Queen 
Isabella  stressed  practicability,  tech- 
nological, and  economic  feasibility.  Cer- 
tainly   it    was    not    technologically    or 


are  considering  does  not  provide  any 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
maximum  period  within  which  each 
State  must  meet  the  national  air  quality 
standards.  The  bill  does  not  authorize 
HEW  to  enforce  the  national  standard 
or  the  plan  except  where  the  State  fails 
"to  take  reasonable  action  to  enforce  the 
plan."  It  is  absolutely  unclear  what  "rea- 
sonable action"  means. 

Additional  financing  might  not  pre- 
vent these  long,  drawn-out  delays,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  authors  feels  that 
the  injunctive  process  can  help.  Yet  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  only  be  able  to  enjoin  those  who 
emit  pollutants  for  which  standards  and 
a  plan  has  been  developed. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Secretary  can- 
not issue  standards  imtil  criteria  reports 
have  been  published.  The  NAPCA  has 
Identified  between  30  and  50  pollutants, 
but  has  only  published  criteria  for  five 
since  1967.  A  crash  program,  utilizing 
the  additional  funds  which  I  would  au- 
thorize through  my  amendment,  would 
enable  the  publication  of  criteria  for 
these  additional  pollutants,  as  well  as 
development  of  the  technology  to  abate 
this  pollution. 

We  really  ought  to  directly  control 
emissions  from  larger  plants  by  setting 
national  emission  control  levels,  not  am- 
bient levels,  and  let  the  States  in  the  first 
instance  try  to  enforce  Federal  emission 
stAndards.  If  this  does  not  work  out  in 
a  particular  State,  then  the  Secretary 
can  move  much  more  quickly  than  he 
would  under  the  proposed  legislation.  If 
emission  controls  are  set  for  new  facili- 
ties, we  really  ought  not  to  discriminate, 
but  should  set  them  for  all  facilities 
above  a  certain  size. 

Another  aspect  of  this  proposed  bill 
which  disturbs  me  are  the  clauses  con- 


1961.  If  Jefferson  had  placed  these  fac- 
tors uppermost  he  never  would  have 
allowed  Lewis  and  Clark  to  embark  on 
their  expedition.  We  have  long  since 
passed  the  point  where  we  should  allow 
polluters  to  plead  that  their  economic 
interests  are  being  threatened  by  having 
clean  air.  I  believe  the  following  letter 
puts  the  issue  of  economics  into  a  little 
clearer  perspective : 

Pbatt,  w.  Va., 

April  30.  1970. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechi-eb, 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  The  residents  of  the  tipper 
Kanawha  Valley  are  facing  the  problem  of 
air  pollution,  which  In  the  Montgomery.  West 
Virginia,  area,  has  assumed  absurd  propor- 
tions. 

Ihere  are  several  reasons  why  I  say  this. 
First  is  the  obvious  financial  burden  it  places 
on  home  owners  in  the  area.  It  is  necessary 
to  repaint  at  least  every  other  year  due  to 
the  large  quantities  of  grit,  spot  and  flyash 
forever  present  In  the  air.  Second,  there  is 
the  mental  and  spiritual  depression  brought 
on  by  the  continuous,  ever  increasing  blanket 
of  smog  which  covers  our  beautiful  moun- 
tains and  threatens  to  obliterate  the  sun. 
Finally  and  most  important.  Is  the  effects  of 
this  blanket  of  gloom  on  the  health  of  the 
citizen  victims  who  must  live  and  work  in 
the  area.  It  Is  a  rare  fwrson.  indeed,  who  does 
not  suffer  sinus  and  bronchial  Irritations 
from  breathing  this  stinking,  malodorous  air. 
After  all,  we  haven't  much  choice  but  to 
breathe  this  so-called  air.  have  we? 

The  source  of  these  abysmal  conditions? 
The  Union  CSarblde  Metals  plant  at  Alloy, 
West  Virginia. 

According  to  the  public  relations  dejxart- 
ment  of  Union  Carbide,  it  will  be  at  least  five 
or  six  more  years  before  we  are  allowed  to 
breathe  in  safety.  I  find  this  six  year  esti- 
mate hard  to  believe,  though;  since,  for  the 
past  35-year8,  Union  Carbide  has  been  prom- 
ising that  "within  five  or  six  years"  they 
will  have  the  problem  solved.  I  have  begun 
to  get  the  Impression  that  by  "solving  the 
problem"  they  mean  to  wipe  out  the  entire 
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population  of  the  Montgomery  area,  and  by 
doing  so  will  have  no  need  to  curb  their  de- 
struction of  nature. 

In  fact.  Union  Carbide  seems  to  have  very 
little  concern  for  Its  employees  either.  Among 
the  employees  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
my  father  included,  not  one  Is  entirely  free 
from  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  other 
respiratory  diseases.  I  think  their  plight  Is 
similar  to  the  coal  miners  who  are  victims  of 
"blacls-lung." 

The  reason  nothing  has  been  done  about 
these  toxic  conditions  eludes  me.  There  Is 
no  valid  excuse  which  can  be  offered  by  Union 
Ostfbide;  they  are  flnanclally  as  well  as  tech- 
nically capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
health  hazard  of  air  pollution  around  Mont- 
gomery. I  sincerely  feel  and  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  force  Union  Carbide  '.o 
stop  the  pollution.  The  citizens  of  the  Upper 
Kanawha  Valley  put  their  lives  in  your  capa- 
ble hands.  Mr.  Hechler. 
Very  tr\ily  yoiors, 

Edcab  p.  Scales.  Jr. 

We  have  made  some  bold  decisions  in 
this  Congress  to  increase  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  paltry  $214  million  in  the 
President  s  budget  for  waste  treatment 
plants  and  water  pollution  control  to 
$1  billion.  I  therefore  feel  that  we  should 
take  similar  action  in  the  area  of  air 
pollution  control,  and  initiate  a  mean- 
ingful program  such  as  outlined  in  my 
amendment. 

Right  now  we  are  losing  the  battle  to 
control  air  pollution. 
The  air  is  getting  dirtier  and  dirtier. 
The  high-sounding  titles  of  the  two 
basic  pieces  of  legislation  which  Congress 
has  passed:  the  "Clean  Air  Act"  of  1963 
and  the  "Air  Quality  Act"  of  1967  have 
not  lived  up  to  their  titles. 

The  Nation  is  far  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress in  demanding  clean  air,  and  tough 
regulations  with  teeth  in  them  to  en- 
force the  law. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  move  forward 
boldly  and  launch  an  all-out  fight 
against  air  pollution.  I  hope  that  my 
amendment  will  receive  support.  For  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  we  can  afford 
to  spend  more  than  the  cost  of  one  nu- 
clear submarine  to  preserve  human  life 
on  the  planet  earth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   West  Virginia    (Mr.   Hech- 
ler > . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OITEREB    BT    MR.    BTTTTON 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Button:  Page 

46.  Insert  after  line  25  the  following: 

■•(f)  Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  212  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'STATCrTOBT    STANDAKBS 

"•Sec.  213.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  maximum  level  of 
emission  from  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  expressed  in  grams  per 
mile,  with  respect  to  reactive  hydrocarbons, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
shall  be  as  follows:  Reactive  hydrocarbons — 
2.2  for  1971,  1.6  for  1972.  1973  and  1974; 
carbon  monoxide — 23.0  for  1971  through 
1974:  oxides  of  nitrogen — 4.0  for  1971,  3.0 
for  1972  and  1973.  and  \3  for  1974.  For  the 
years  after  1974,  such  levels  shall  be  deter- 
Bolned  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
this  title  but  such  levels  shall  not  exceed 
those  established  herein  for  1974. 


"  "(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  es- 
tablishing for  any  year  with  respect  to  re- 
active hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  emission  standards  estab- 
lishing lower  levels  of  emission  than  those 
provided  in  this  section." " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Btttton)  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
aimendment  seeks  the  same  goals  as  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sayloh)  but  it 
uses  a  different  avenue. 

I  believe  it  meets  the  objections  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
and  some  of  the  others  who  feel  that 
there  should  not  be  a  patchwork  of  dif- 
ferent regulations  among  the  States. 

This  would  move  up  by  5  years  the 
period  of  time  when  there  would  be 
standards  set  nationwide — and  move  it 
up  from  1975. 

The  Federal  standards  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  match  those  pro- 
jected for  California  by  1975  but  mean- 
while the  rest  of  the  Nation  must  suffer 
with  inadequate  control  standards. 

This  amendment  will  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  cleaning  up  the  air  5  years  earlier, 
which  time  has  been  lost  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  much  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  amendment  and  commend  him 
for  his  concern  with  reducing  the  harm 
from  the  principal  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion, the  internal  combustion  engine. 
Although  this  bill.  HJl.  17255,  as  re- 
ported from  committee,  will  substantial- 
ly strengthen  our  efforts  to  curb  air 
pollution,  it  was  weakened  in  commit- 
tee from  the  administration's  initial  rec- 
ommendations to  alleviate  pollution 
from  the  automobile. 

The  Public  Health  Ser^'ice  states  that 
the  automobile  is  responsible  for  60  per- 
cent of  all  air  pollution  in  the  United 
States  and  is  costing  Americans  $30  bil- 
lion annually.  Here  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  .ve  have  a  particular 
problem  with  the  automobile.  It  is 
astonishing  to  note  that  the  61  square 
miles  that  the  District  encloses  has  the 
highest  auto  density  in  the  entire  coim- 
try.  and  traffic  is  cotistantly  increasing. 
This  year  the  District  is  approaching 
5.000  cars  per  square  mile.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  in  fighting  air  pollution  na- 
tionally and  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  we  know  that  automobiles 
are  a  prime  target. 

Our  goal  must  be  the  attainment  of 
pollutant  free  vehicles  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  our  present  types  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  We  must  not  flag 
in  our  efforts  to  achieve  this  end.  The 
diseases  scientists  associate  with  air  pol- 
lution are  definitely  on  the  upswing. 
Emphysema,  for  example,  an  ailment 
which  permsmently  destroys  sections  of 
the  lung,  had  a  rate  in  1950  of  less  than 
two  deaths  per  100,000  while  in  1966  the 
rate  increased  to  more  than  12  deaths 
per  100,000. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  a 
specific  jx)llutant  as  causing  a  specific 
disease,  scientists  assure  us  that  we  can 


not  only  look  for  a  decrease  in  emphy- 
sema but  also  for  a  real  Improvement  in 
man's  general  health  and  welfare  with 
the  removal  of  all  filth  from  the  air 
regardless  of  its  origin. 

Therefore,  while  we  are  making  some 
progress  against  air  pollution  in  Wash- 
ington— we  have  had  a  46-percent  re- 
duction in  oxides  of  sulfur  and  a  ces- 
sation of  most  open  burning — we  must 
in  no  way  slacken  our  efforts.  For  this 
reason  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  well  as  the  other  amendments 
which  are  being  offered  which  would  re- 
store the  requirements  of  H.R.  17255  to 
the  more  stringent  levels  recommended 
by  the  adminLstration. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  unwise  at  this  time  to  legislate  in 
this  way.  The  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  considered  these  and  all 
other  approaches.  We  hope  we  can  do 
much  better  than  the  standards  that 
would  be  set  by  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Button)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan>. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Koch 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ryan.) 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BV    MR.  BYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
36,  line  4,  strike  out  "and  economic  feasibil- 
ity" and  on  page  37.  line  3  and  4.  strike  out 
"and  economic  feasibility". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  strike  from  the 
new  section  112,  which  empowers  the 
Secretary  to  establish  Federal  emission 
standards  for  new  stationary  sources, 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  proposed  emission 
standards.  In  both  section  112(a)  on 
page  36  and  section  112(b)(2)  on  page 
37  the  bill  refers  to  "economic  feasibil- 
ity." I  believe  that  the  threat  to  our 
environment  is  so  great  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  industry  should  be 
required  to  use  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology regardless  of  whether  or  not  a 
particular  industry  finds  it  economically 
feasible.  I  fear  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  presently  written,  will  encourage 
industry  to  say,  "This  will  cost  too  much 
and  we  can't  do  it."  The  only  way  to 
achieve  clean  air  is  to  set  the  standards 
and  require  compliance. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City,  before 
the  city  of  New  York  required  Consoli- 
dated Edison  to  reduce  the  sulfur  con- 
tent of  its  fuel,  the  utility  said  it  was 
simply  Impossible,  that  it  would  cost  too 
much.  But  when  faced  with  a  deadline, 
it  not  only  met  the  standard  but  did  so 
a  year  sooner  than  required.  It  did  cut 
down  the  sulfur  content  of  its  fuel.  Al- 
though the  cost  was  some  $15  million  a 
year,  when  prorated  among  all  the 
users,  it  came  out  to  something  like  14 
cents  a  month  for  the  average  residen- 
tial user  of  electricity. 
I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  should  be 


put  In  the  position  of  determining  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  E^xperlence  shows  that 
industry  will  not  reveal  Its  cost  fi.gures  to 
him.  Similar  provisions  have  been 
adopted  in  various  State  laws,  and  State 
control  agencies  have  time  and  again 
run  Into  difficulty  because  they  cannot 
obtain  the  cost  factors  and  other  Infor- 
mation. Then  they  wind  up  in  court  liti- 
gating the  question  of  economic  feasi- 
bility. 

The  task  of  the  Secretary  should  be 
to  set  standards  strict  enough  to  control 
and  eliminate  air  pollution.  His  hands 
should  not  be  tied. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  :  On  page 
36,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "substantially  to 
endangerment  of  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  of  environment". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  this  amendment 
also  applies  to  the  new  section  112, 
which  makes  possible  Federal  emission 
standards  for  new  stationary  sources. 
Under  the  provision  as  proposed  by  the 
committee,  the  source  must  contribute 
"substantially  to  the  endangerment  of 
the  public  health  or  welfare."  My  pro- 
posed substitute  language  would  require 
that  the  source  contribute  "to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment." 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction. Our  concern  should  be  whether 
or  not  the  pollutant,  which  is  to  be  con- 
trolled, does,  in  fact,  affect  and  cause 
deterioration  of  the  environment.  To  im- 
pose on  the  Secretary  the  burden  of  de- 
termining whether  pollutants  endanger 
public  health  and  welfare  reverses  the 
place  where  the  burden  should  be.  The 
burden  should  be  upon  the  polluter  to 
establish  that  he  does  not  contribute  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  environment. 

The  test  for  setting  standards  should 
be  environmental  deterioration. 

Section  112(b)(1)  imposes  an  "ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  health  test"  for  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  construction  and 
operation.  That  restriction  should  be 
more  than  sufficient  in  terms  of  requir- 
ing a  health  danger.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
clean  air  and  save  our  environment,  then 
we  must  not  unduly  restrict  the 
Secretary. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  might 
say  this  is  taken  care  of  in  the  State 
plans  and  certainly  it  is  not  needed  in 
this  bill.  The  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  Deerlin). 

Mr.   VAN  DEERLIN.   Mr.   Chairman. 


the  committee  has  been  most  patient. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It 
will  clean  up  the  air  In  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggers.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  has 
been  a  serious  time  limitation.  I  had  no 
amendment  to  offer,  but  many  others 
have  been  precluded  from  offering  an 
amendment  by  the  serious  time  limita- 
tion. Is  there  some  special  reason  why 
the  gentleman  wants  to  yield  the  addi- 
tional time  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  there  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  plan  to  en- 
gage in  this  same  type  of  operation? 

I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  use  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  would  offer 
my  time  to  anybody  who  had  something 
to  say  and  who  could  say  it  in  that  period 
of  time,  so  it  is  really  up  for  grabs,  ex- 
cept that  I  was  quite  sure  the  chairman 
could  use  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  bill  has  been  well  stated.  I 
think  everyb(xiy  has  had  his  say  on  it, 
and  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  received,  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  full  4  minutes.  I  do 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  colleagues 
in  yielding  time  to  me. 

What  I  have  to  say  I  can  make  very 
brief. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Committee 
for  the  way  they  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  talking  about  and  arguing  over 
this  biU. 

This  is  a  bill  with  which  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  fully  agrees,  but  we  have  come  out 
with  a  strong  bill.  The  subcommittee 
presented  a  strong  bill  which  the  Mem- 
bers thought  was  for  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation.  The  full  committee  con- 
curred in  that  and  has  brought  it  to  the 
floor.  We  believe  it  is  a  strong  bill.  We 
believe  it  is  one  that  will  help  to  curb  this 
environmental  danger  we  have. 


This  is  a  problem  we  will  be  taking  a 
look  at  again  3  years  from  now. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  House  for 
passage. 

amendment    offered    BT     ICE.    STAGGZI8 

Before  we  close  debate.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  believe  is 
concurred  in  by  the  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Page 
35,  line  15,  insert  after  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing  or 
modifying  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  conference  convened  tinder 
section  108(d)  of  such  Act  before  the  date  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  desire  to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGrGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  Committee  rises,  I  do  want  to 
compliment  the  subcommittee.  The 
members  did  work  long  and  hard,  for 
many  hours,  to  bring  this  bUl  to  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  and  all  who  serve  on  the 
committee  for  their  cooperation.  They 
have  done  a  grand  job.  And  I  believe  we 
have  brought  a  good  bill  to  the  floor  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill— H.R.  17255— to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  air,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1069,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BT  MB. 
CTTNNINGHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  In  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CuNxiNGH.^M  moves  to  recommit  the 
bin  H.R  17255  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRD-JGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  375,  nays  1.  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  164] 
YEAS— 375 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 

Adair 
Adams 

.\ddabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  .Ma. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspitiall 
Banng 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Be  Till 
Blester 
Blnjtam 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 

BORSS 

Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bmwn.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Brovhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burlescn.  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton,  tJtah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wis. 


Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 

Cirter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmet 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Coufchlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Dsniels.  N  J. 
Davis,  C5a. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlaskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Di^gs 
DingeU 
Dnnchue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellbere 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 


Farbsteln 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqxja 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodlmg 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrllBn 
GrilBths 
Gross 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 


Hicks 

Mills 

Scbadeberg 

Hogan 

Mlnlsh 

Scherle 

Holineld 

Mink 

Schneebell 

Horton 

Mln,shall 

Scott 

Hoomer 

Mlze 

Sebellus 

Howard 

MlzeU 

Shipley 

Hull 

Mollohan 

SbrlTer 

Hungate 

Monagan 

Slkes 

Hunt 

Montgomery 

Slsk 

Hutchinson 

Morgan 

Skubltz 

Ichord 

Morse 

Slack 

Jacobs 

Morton 

Smith.  Calif. 

Jarman 

Mosher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Johnson,  Calif 

Moss 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Snyder 

Jonas 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Myers 

Stafford 

Jones,  N.C. 

Natcher 

Staggers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Stanton 

Kartb 

Nelsen 

Steed 

Kastenmeler 

Nichols 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Kazen 

Nix 

Stokes 

Kee 

Obey 

Stubblefleld 

Keith 

O'Hara 

Sullivan 

King 

OKon.skl 

Symmgton 

Kleppe 

Olsen 

Taft 

Kluczynskl 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Talcott 

Koch 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Taylor 

KuykendaU 

Patten 

Teague.  Calif. 

Kyi 

Perkins 

Tea^ue.  Tex. 

Kyros 

Pettis 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Land^rebe 

PhUbln 

Thompson,  N.J 

Landrunj 

Pickle 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Langen 

Pike 

Tlernan 

Latta 

Plrnle 

Tunney 

Leggett 

Poage 

Udall 

Lennon 

Podell 

tniman 

Uoyd 

Poll 

Van  Deerlin 

Long,  La. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Vanlk 

Long.  Md. 

Price,  111. 

Vigortto 

Lowensteln 

Price,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Lujan 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Waldle 

Lukens 

Puclnskl 

Wampler 

McClory 

Purcell 

Watklns 

McCloskey 

Qule 

Watson 

McClure 

Qutllen 

Watts 

McCulIoch 

RaUsback 

Welcker 

McDade 

Randall 

Whalen 

McDonald. 

Rartck 

Whalley 

Mich. 

Rees 

White 

McEwen 

Reld,  ni. 

Whitehurst 

McFall 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Whltten 

McKneally 

Relfel 

Widnall 

Macdonald, 

Rhodes 

Wiggins 

Mass. 

Rivers 

WUliaras 

MacGregor 

Roberts 

Wilson.  Bob 

Madden 

Roblson 

Wilson, 

Mahon 

Rodlno 

Charles  H. 

Mallliard 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Winn 

Mann 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wold 

Marsh 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wolff 

Martin 

Rosenthal 

Wright 

Mathlas 

Rostenkowskl 

Wylle 

Matsunaga 

Roybal 

Wyman 

May 

Ruppe 

Yat«s 

Meeds 

Ruth 

Yatron 

.Melcher 

R.van 

Young 

Michel 

St  Germain 

ZablocU 

MlkVB 

Sandman 

Zlon 

Miller.  Calif. 

Satterfield 

Zwach 

Miller.  Ohio 
1 

Saylor 

NATS— I 
Cunningham 

NOT  VOTmO — 63 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Ford, 

PoUock 

Ayres 

William  D. 

Powell 

Blaggl 

Fraser 

Reuss 

Biademas 

Gallflanakls 

Rlegle 

Bray 

Gaydos 

Roe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Harvey 

Roth 

Clay 

Klrwan 

Roudebush 

Cowger 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Schwengel 

Daddario 

Mavne 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dawson 

MeskUi 

Stephens 

Delaney 

Moorhead 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

Ottlnger 

Stuckey 

Edwards.  Calif 

Passman 

Vander  Jagt 

Esch 

Patman 

Wyatt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pelly 

Wydler 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  PeUey. 


Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cromer. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
17255*   just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Dlinois) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COST  OVERRUNS  FOR  THE  SAFE- 
GUARD ABM  SYSTEM  ARE  IN- 
CREASING 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
will  be  voting  on  a  military  construction 
bill  which  includes  $357  million  for  the 
Safeguard  program.  Before  Members 
vote  on  this  bill  they  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  cost  overruns  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  have  been  increasing 
by  over  $130  million  per  month  for  the 
past  year.  This  is  how  we  got  where  we 
are  on  ABM: 

On  March  14.  1969.  President  Nixon 
announced  his  position  in  favor  of  the 
Safeguard  system.  At  that  time  he  said: 

The  present  estimate  la  that  the  total 
coast  of  Installing  this  system  will  be  *6-$7 
bUllon." 

The  frequenty  quoted  administration 
cost  figure  was  $6.6  billion. 

In  early  May  1969.  it  was  revealed  that 
the  $6.6  billion  cost  of  the  system  did 
not  Include  $1.2  billion  for  the  warheads, 
money  included  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  budget. 

On  May  22,  1969,  it  was  revealed  that 
another  $2.5  billion  had  to  be  added  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  system  for  research 
and  development.  This  made  the  total 
cost  of  the  system  $10.3  billion,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  warheads. 

On  May  22.  1969.  It  was  also  revealed 
that  it  was  later  decided  to  extend  the 
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Safeguard  system  to  cover  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
increase  $450  million  to  $500  million. 

On  December  1,  1969.  Senator  John 
Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  issued  a  report  on 
cost  overruns  indicating  no  overrun  on 
the  $4,185  billion  cost  of  phase  I,  that 
part  of  Safeguard  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  August  and  the 
House  in  October. 

On  December  16,  1969,  Senator  Hat- 
field revealed,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  acknowledged,  that  the  overrun 
on  phase  I  was  $277  million. 

On  February  24,  1970.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  David  Packard  an- 
nounced that  the  cost  of  phase  I  had  in- 
creased from  $4.1  to  $4.5  billion. 

On  April  8.  1970,  Mr.  Packard  told 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  cost  of  phase  I  had 
increased  another  $1C0  million,  from 
$4.5  to  $4.6  billion.  At  that  time,  he  indi- 
cated that  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
is  now  estimated  to  be  $10.7  billion,  a 
cost  overrun  of  $1.6  billion  over  the  $9.1 
billion  estimated  cost  1  year  earlier. 

In  his  April  testimony  Mr.  Packard 
also  acknowledged  that  the  $10.7  billion 
total  did  not  include  the  $1.2  billion  for 
warheads,  $158  billion  for  research  on 
advanced  radars,  an  unknown  amount 
for  warheads  for  the  improved  Spartan 
missiles,  or  operating  costs  which  will 
range  from  $100  million  pier  year  for  a 
two-site  system  to  $350  million  per  year 
for  a  12 -site  system. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  cost 
overrun  of  this  system  has  averaged  over 
$130  million  per  month  during  the  pest 
year. 

Furthermore,  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  phase  II  deployment  has  almost 
doubled  from  the  first  announced  figure 
of  $6.6  billion  to  at  least  $12  billion,  with 
millions  more  to  be  added  in  for  war- 
heads, the  improved  Spartan  missile, 
operating  costs,  and  perhaps  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  have  serious  doubts,  too.  that  costs 
for  the  ABM  will  stop  here.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Packard  has  conceded  that  infla- 
tion and  design  improvement  may  cause 
"some  continuing  cost  growth  of  this  de- 
fense." 

With  a  system  as  complex  as  Safe- 
guard, future  design  changes  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. Inflation  will  surely  be  a  factor 
also,  just  as  it  is  with  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. 

In  light  of  this,  it  Is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Packard's  concerns  for  contin- 
uing cost  growths  will  be  justified. 


INFORMATION   ON   THE  ABM 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks In  the  body  of  the  Record  today 
I  shall  Include  information  on  the  ABM 
system,  which  I  think  will  be  of  Interest 
and  value  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Presumably  on  tomorrow  we  will  take 
up  the  military  construction  appropria- 


tion bill,  and  I  believe  that  the  factual 
material  which  I  shall  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord will  be  useful  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  ABM  system;  what  Is 
proposed  and  what  will  be  achieved.  I 
trust  you  will  study  my  statement. 

FACTS    YOU    WILL    NEED    ON    THi:    ABM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  reported  the  fiscal  1971 
military  construction  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  H.R.  17970.  Contained  in  this  bUl 
is  the  sum  of  $357  million  for  construc- 
tion on  the  Safeguard  program  and  $8.8 
million  for  family  housing  to  support 
Safeguard.  The  program  is  discussed  in 
the  committee's  rep>ort  issued  June  8, 
1970.  In  the  report  separate  views  appear 
on  the  ABM  system.  They  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Safeguard  system  and  I 
feel  that  I  should  comment  on  the  state- 
ments contained  therein. 

First  let  me  touch  on  the  charges  made 
that  the  costs  are  too  high.  Admittedly, 
the  costs  for  Safeguard  are  high.  So  are 
the  costs  of  all  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems. Instead  of  looking  at  the  cost  of 
Safeguard,  let  us  look  at  the  alternatives. 
Without  some  measure  of  protection 
against  missile  strikes  against  the  United 
States,  an  open  invitation  exists  for  any 
belligerent  to  risk  inflicting  a  crippling 
blow  if  it  should  appear  to  be  sufQciently 
in  their  interests  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  calculate  the  cost  of  that 
risk,  but  I  do  not  want  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  imposing  It  upon  us. 

We  anticipate  that  the  ABM  program 
will  provide  a  high  level  of  protection  for 
our  own  strike  capability  and  some  pro- 
tection for  the  people  of  our  cities.  Thus, 
in  the  event  of  a  hostile  strike,  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  death,  damage  and 
destruction  could  be  averted.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  that 
accomplishment  either,  but  I  wLU  guar- 
antee it  would  save  human  lives  and 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  It  would  give  us  a  chance 
to  survive  as  a  Nation  which  otherwise 
we  would  not  have. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  actual  costs  of 
proceeding  with  the  development  of 
Safeguard. 

The  currently  estimated  Department 
of  Defense  investment  costs  for  the 
Safeguard  program  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President — Grand  Forks, 
Malms trom,  and  Whiteman  plus  ad- 
vanced preparation  for  five  additional 
sites — is  $5.9  billion. 

In  the  event  that  the  President  decides 
to  implement  up  to  an  eight-site  Safe- 
guard system  and  the  Congress  author- 
izes it,  the  total  Department  of  Defense 
acquisition  cost  would  be  as  much  as  $9 
billion. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a  full  12-site 
system,  the  total  Department  of  Defense 
acquisition  cost  would  be  $10.7  billion. 

In  evaluating  these  costs,  It  should  be 
noted  that  about  $2  billion  has  been  ob- 
ligated to  date.  For  example,  the  $5.9 
billion  figure  represents  an  additional 
obligation  of  about  $4  billion.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  the  12-site  deploy- 
ment Is  approximately  $8.8  billion. 

The  remaining  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures required  for  any  of  these  de- 
ployments would  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  more  than  5  years. 


Safeguard,  whether  a  three-site  or  a 
12-site  deployment  is  worth  the  cost. 
Here  is  what  the  system  would  accom- 
plish. 

The  three-site  deployment  provides 
substantial  capability  to  protect  a  neces- 
sary number  of  Minuteman  missiles 
against  both  SS-9  and  SS-11  missiles. 
The  U.S.S.R.  does  not  presently  have  the 
capabiUty  to  successfully  attack  our 
total  Minuteman  missile  force  in  a  first 
strike.  The  three-site  deplojTnent,  by  it- 
self, will  significantly  Increase  the  cost 
for  our  enemies  to  attain  this  capability. 

A  "picket  line"  defense  will  save  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  American  lives  in  the 
event  of  a  Chinese  attack  or  an  acci- 
dental attack. 

The  improved  Spartan  missile  will 
have  higher  performance.  Given  a  line  of 
Safeguard  sites  across  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  plus  the 
Whiteman  and  National  Capital  Area 
sites,  such  as  is  envisioned  by  the  five 
additional  sites,  and  given  the  Improved 
Spartan,  significant  early  protection 
temporarily  can  be  provided  from  the 
Chinese  threat.  Clearly,  in  the  event  of 
such  an  occurrence,  the  additional  ex- 
penditures involved  would  be  well  worth- 
while. 

A  full  12-site  defense  would  protect 
U.S.  citizens  against  accidental  launch 
and  the  kind  of  attack  which  the  Chi- 
nese could  launch  within  the  decade.  It 
would  also  provide  substantially  in- 
creased protection  to  U.S.  land-based 
forces  above  that  provided  by  the  three- 
site  deployment. 

Safeguard  is  a  prograun  which  can  be 
implemented  In  a  phased  basis  as  the 
threat  develops.  Its  costs  must  be  evalu- 
ated against  other  alternatives. 

First,  there  is  no  other  alternative 
which  would  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple ing^e  event  of  an  accidental  launch 
or  a  Chinese  attack. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  land-based  deterrent  in  the 
1975  time  period,  in  the  absence  of  Safe- 
guard, several  programs  would  have  to 
be  started  from  scratch  in  fiscal  year 
1971  while  the  SALT  talks  are  still  in 
progress.  These  programs  would  have  to 
be  pursued  simultaneously  on  a  crash 
basis,  with  the  additional  costs  which 
that  would  involve.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  these  programs  would  be  less 
expensive  than  the  Safeguard  system, 
that  they  would  work,  or  that  they  could 
be  deployed  in  time  to  meet  the  threat. 

Finally,  the  full  costs  of  other  alterna- 
tives are  not  known,  but  they  are  apt  to 
be  equally  expensive.  As  a  proint  of  refer- 
ence, the  Minuteman  system,  through  fis- 
cal year  1971,  will  have  cost  about  $13 
billion  to  build.  A  decision  to  resite  Min- 
uteman, whether  in  hard  sites  or  on  mo- 
bile laimchers,  would  not  be  cheap.  There 
are  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
to_begin  studies  of  various  Minuteman 
point  defense  systems.  However,  their 
radars  would  still  not  be  as  hard  as  a  mis- 
sile silo.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  a 
point  defense  of  Minuteman  would  be  any 
cheaper  than  a  Safeguard  defense  of 
Minutemtui.  An  address  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  Jr..  on  May  12.  1969,  makes  this 
clear: 
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The  NIKE-X  R&D  program,  upon  which 
bot.h  Sentinel  and  Safeguard  were  based, 
always  had  a  Sprint  missile  for  point  defense 
of  targets,  specifically  Mlnuteman  and  cities. 
We  have,  from  time  to  time,  examined  spe- 
cialized systems,  designed  only  to  hard  point 
defer.ae,  with  the  hope  that  we  ootild  find 
something  much  cheaper  or  much  better. 
But  we  haven't  found  It. 

The  committee's  hearings  indicate  that 
the  cost  to  build  and  operate  an  addi- 
tional 40  Poseidon  submarines  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $8  billion. 
The  Navy's  ULMS  system  is  expected  to 
cost  substantially  more. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  another  charge 
which  is  carried  in  the  separate  views. 
The  charge  is  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
Safeguard  system  are  marginal  and  that 
its  effect  on  the  strategic  arms  race  is  ex- 
plosive. These  charges  are  not  new.  They 
are.  however,  usually  not  stated  so  suc- 
cinctly. Stripped  of  their  usual  rhetoric, 
they  reveal  their  basically  contradictory 
nature.  First  let  us  talk  about  the  effect 
on  the  strategic  arms  race. 

There  is  no  longer  a  race.  We  estab- 
lished goals  years  ago  which  we  felt 
would  provide  an  adequate  capability  for 
America's  defense  in  our  missile  program. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  far  ahead  of 
the  Soviets.  That  is  no  longer  true.  They 
have  built  a  larger  number  of  missiles 
than  we,  and  their  missiles  are  larger 
and  more  destructive.  They  are  continu- 
ing to  add  to  their  missile  capability  by 
increasing  the  numbers.  Both  we  and  the 
Russians  are  improving  the  missiles  that 
we  have,  but  only  the  Russians  are  con- 
tinuing to  add  significantly  to  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  in  inventory.  So  we  are 
not  In  a  rsu:e  with  the  Russians.  We  are 
not  even  trying  to  catch  up. 

In  addition  to  their  lead  In  missiles, 
the  Russians  have  an  advantage  in  expe- 
rience. The  Russians  have  built  an  ABM 
system.  We  do  not  know  how  good  it  Is, 
but  good  or  bad,  they  are  several  years 
ahead  of  a''  because  thelr's  is  operational 
and  our's  is  not.  To  seek  a  measure  of 
protection  for  our  own  missile  sites  can 
hardly  be  seized  upon  by  the  Russians  as 
an  indication  that  we  are  stepping  up  the 
arms  race.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
Communists  negotiate  more  realistically 
when  the  odds  favor  the  other  side.  We 
have  never  learned  to  throw  our  weight 
around  In  a  conference,  but  the  Russians 
have.  It  can  be  recalled  that  we  flexed 
our  muscles  over  the  Cubtm  missile  crisis 
and  the  Russians  backed  down.  That  is 
the  only  similar  incident  in  recent  his- 
tory. Where  we  made  our  intentions  and 
our  determination  very  clear,  the  Rus- 
sians backed  down  and  that  should  tell  us 
something.  The  Russians  will  deal  much 
more  realistically  on  arms  limitations 
when  they  realize  we  mean  to  have  an 
ABM  capability  to  the  extent  that  we 
need  it. 

Much  is  now  being  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Safeguard  system  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  defend  American  cities  against 
a  Russian  attack.  This  is  true.  Safeguard 
is  severely  limited  as  a  city  defense 
against  a  Russian  attack.  The  concept 
of  an  ABM  system  built  primarily  for 
city  defense  was  abandoned  when  the 
Safeguard  program  was  initiated.  This 
system  Is  intended  to  defend  some  of  our 


Mlnuteman  missiles  and  some  of  our 
strategic  bombers  so  that  they  caimot  be 
destroyed  and  the  United  States  left 
helpless  by  a  Russian  first  strike.  As  a 
result,  the  primary  function  of  the  Safe- 
guard interceptors  will  be  to  defend 
Mlnuteman  missiles  and  strategic 
bombers.  Because  of  this  and  because  of 
the  configuration  of  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment only  a  few  interceptors  would 
be  available  to  defend  a  particular  city. 
Nevertheless,  the  system  will  provide  a 
limited  defense  of  the  American  popula- 
tion against  a  Russian  attack. 

COMMENTS    aU    3EP.\RATE    VIEWS 

More  significantly,  the  capabilities  of 
the  Safeguard  system  are  adequate  for 
missile  defense  against  the  U.S.S.R.  pro- 
vided there  is  only  a  moderate  Increase 
in  Soviet  missile  capability  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  system  is  designed  not 
to  protect  the  whole  1,000  Mlnuteman 
force  but  to  protect  some  portion  of  that 
force  which  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  land-based  deter- 
rent. It  will  do  this  job  until  it  Is  over- 
whelmed— that  is.  Its  interceptors  are 
exhausted.  Clearly  It  has  a  limited  num- 
ber of  interceptors.  If  the  Russian 
threat  increases  by  a  very  large  factor, 
the  Safeguard  system  will  maintain  its 
ability  to  destroy  a  given  niunber  of 
enemy  missiles  but  will  no  longer  guar- 
antee the  survival  of  a  specific  nimiber 
of  Minutemen.  However,  the  cost  to  the 
Russians  of  building  a  force  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  they  could  overcome  this 
limited  number  of  Interceptors  and  also 
deliver  a  sufficient  number  of  missiles 
in  a  first  strike  would  be  tremendous. 
In  order  to  knock  out  the  U.S.  land- 
based  second  strike  capability,  the 
U.S.S.R.  must  deplete  Safeguard  area 
defense  missiles  nationwide  with  SLBM- 
laimched  missiles  in  order  to  destroy  our 
bomber  force.  They  must  exhaust  Safe- 
guard defense  missiles  protecting  Mln- 
uteman, and  employ  other  missiles  to 
destroy  Mlnuteman.  Finally,  they  must 
keep  a  sufficient  number  of  missiles  In 
reserve  to  destroy  XJS.  cities. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
Safeguard  to  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
attaining  a  first  strike  capability  while 
having  little  or  no  effect  on  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
second  strike  capability.  It  is  a  limited 
system  with  limited  purposes  and  for  this 
reason  it  should  slow,  not  accelerate,  the 
acquisition  of  strategic  weapons  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

There  is  this  statement  In  the  separate 
views: 

We  predicted  last  year  the  Department  of 
Army  .  .  .  would  immediately  seek  its  ex- 
pansion into  a  nationwide  system  .  .  .  the 
two-site  Safeguard  la  now  being  expended 
Into  an  eight-site  system. 

Let  me  comment  on  this.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  stated  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  hearings: 

We  are  not  moving  ahead  hastily  with  this 
program,  but  rather  on  a  measured  basis 
which  preserves  our  deployment  momentum. 
If  we  waited  untU  Phase  I  was  completed  and 
tested  before  authorizing  any  additional  de- 
ployment, we  would  lose  several  years  In  our 
deployment  schedule.  Certainly  we  could  not 
complete  a  deployment  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  at  the  earliest,  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  rebuilding  our  entire  production  and 


construction  team.  This  rebulldup  would  add 
significantly  to  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
But.  most  importantly,  at  the  rate  the  threat 
Is  growing.  Safeguard  would  not  be  available 
In  time  to  match  the  expanding  threat. 

In  an  address  before  the  annual  lunch- 
eon of  the  Associated  Press  In  New  York 
on  April  20,  1970,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Melvin  R.  Laird,  stated  that — 

Clearly,  this  administration  has  not  ac- 
celerated the  previously  planned  deployment 
of  offensive  systems  during  our  16  months  in 
office.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  slowed  it 
down.  .  .  .  We  slowed  the  original  deploy- 
ment plan  Congress  approved,  keyed  It  to 
the  emerging  threat  on  an  annual  review 
basis,  and  reoriented  it  to  provide  more  time- 
ly protection  needed  for  our  land-based 
deterrent  forces. 

If  the  programed  forces  established  by  the 
last  administration  some  years  ago  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  were  deemed  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  U.S. 
In  the  1970's  ag.ilnst  the  then  projected 
threat,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
critics  can  claim  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  escalated  the  arms  race.  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  we  have  not  done  so.  Wo 
have  chosen  Instead  to  defer  major  new  weap- 
ons decisions  as  long  as  possible  pending  de- 
velopments In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
Safeguard  system  is  being  expanded  from 
a  two-site  system  to  an  eight-site  system, 
it  should  be  noted  that  funds  are  being 
requested  only  for  advance  preparation 
at  five  of  the  eight  sites. 

The  purpose  of  advanced  preparation 
is  to  start  early  on  long  leadtime  tasks 
such  as  site  survey  and  site  selection.  Ad- 
vance preparation  does  not  imply  either 
authorization  or  commitment  to  deploy 
at  the  five  sites.  Furthermore,  expendi- 
tures for  these  sites  will  be  minimal  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971  program. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
David  Packard,  stated  in  the  1971  budget 
hearings  that  the  advance  preparation  of 
the  five  additional  sites  does  not  commit 
us  to  full  phase  II  deployment  without 
further  review  and  further  decisions.  The 
deployment  can  be  modified  as  required 
by  changes  in  the  threat,  arms  limitation 
negotiations,  or  unilateral  actions  of  the 
Soviets  or  Chinese  Communists. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  state- 
ments made  in  the  separate  views  on 
which  I  propose  to  treat  briefly.  For  In- 
stauice,  the  separate  views  state: 

As  far  as  the  protection  of  our  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's  is  concerned,  the  Safeguard  ABM  Is 
not  a  plausible  defense.  ...  If  the  Soviet 
Union  should  ever  undertake  the  destruction 
of  our  Mlnuteman  ICBM's,  the  Safeguard 
ABM  could  be  easily  neutralized  by  a  con- 
centrated attack  on  the  missile  site  radars. 

By  way  of  comment,  let  me  state  this: 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  have  to  exhaust  Safeguard  defen- 
sive missiles  in  an  attack  on  missile  site 
radars. 

Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  scientific  ad- 
viser to  General  Starblrd,  testified  be- 
fore the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee last  year — part  1,  page  175.  Part 
of  the  discussion  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Loifo.  Arthur  Blel  of  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  says:  The  missile  site  radan 
have  been  designed  to  handle  multiple  re- 
entering objects  and  hence  should  be  effec- 
tive against  saturation  attack.  Including  at- 
tacks on  themaelvea.  The  most  probable  mode 
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of  failure  would  be  through  the  exhaustion  of 
defending  Sprints. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right.  When  you  de- 
sign a  system  of  this  sort  you  try  to  design 
It  BO  that  you  wUl  only  fall  under  exhaustion. 
You  can  add  Sprint  if  you  expect  the  attack 
to  be  larger.  We  try  to  avoid  falling  from, 
what  I  mentioned  earlier,  leakage,  or  black- 
out, or  things  we  call  Achilles  heels. 

If  we  fall  by  exhaustion,  that  means  we 
have  taken  one  of  his  reentry  vehicles  out 
for  each  Sprint  that  he  might  have  shot  at 
the  radar  or  silo. 

The  Safeguard  system  Is  designed  to 
protect  against  or  increase  the  cost  of  a 
first  strike  attack.  The  UJSJS.R.  must  pro- 
vide additional  missiles  to  knock  out 
Safeguard  radars.  This  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  cost  to  them  of  a  first-strike 
attack.  Also  in  order  to  achieve  a  first 
strike  capabUity  against  Mlnuteman  de- 
fended with  Safeguard,  they  would  have 
to  build  a  tremendous  number  of  addi- 
tional SS-9's  and  equip  them  all  with 
MIRV'c  or.  more  likely,  build  many  SS- 
9's  with  MIRV's  and  build  and  re-equip 
a  substantial  number  of  SS-11  rockets 
with  more  accurate  warheads. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  Chinese 
threat.  But  It  is  evident  that  a  thin  sys- 
tem will  be  able  to  give  early  protection 
against  the  Chinese,  a  full  12-site  system 
will  give  protection  through  the  next 
decade,  and  the  12-site  system  likely  can 
be  modified  to  give  substantial  protection 
against  the  Chinese  threat  long  Into  the 
decade  of  the  80's. 

Let  me  point  out  also  in  connection 
with  accidental  launch,  that  such  a 
launch  would  come  from  the  same  direc- 
tion as  a  purposeful  launch  and  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pur- 
poseful laimch. 

Consequently,  the  same  detection  and 
defense  would  be  effective. 

I  note  also  this  paragraph  in  the 
separate  views : 

There  was  a  great  protest  .  .  .  ag&lnst  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear-warheaded  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missUes  within  our  shores.  The 
President's  rejection  of  the  Sentinel  and  his 
limitation  of  the  system  .  .  .  hushed  the  pro- 
test. But  apparently  the  shrinking  of  the 
ABM  was  only  a  temporary  pMuse  .  .  .  bring- 
ing Into  existence  again  the  possibility  of  the 
American  people  having  to  Uve  in  proximity 
to  the  nuclear  antlmlssUes. 

Let  me  make  this  comment. 

This  statement  Implies  that  the  Safe- 
guard system,  like  the  Sentinel  program, 
would  place  nuclear  warheads  In  very 
close  proximity  of  large  population  cen- 
ters. This  contention  does  not  consider 
the  basic  difference  between  the  Sentinel 
and  Safeguard  systems.  The  President 
stated  in  his  news  conference  of 
March  14,  1969,  that— 

The  program  also  does  not  do  some  things 
which  should  be  clearly  understood.  It  does 
not  provide  defense  for  our  cities,  and  for 
that  reason  tiie  sites  have  been  moved  away 
from  our  major  cities.  I  have  made  the  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  this  p>&rtlcular  f>olnt  be- 
cause I  found  that  there  Is  no  way,  even  If 
we  were  to  expand  the  limited  Sentinel  sys- 
tem which  was  planned  for  some  of  our  dtlee 
to  a  so-called  heavy  or  thick  system — there 
is  no  way  that  we  can  adequately  defend  our 
cities  without  an  unacceptable  loss  of  life. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  In  a  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  said : 


llie  Safeguard  deployment  away  from  cities 
shows  the  Soviets  that  we  are  not  to  gain  a 
first  strike  capablUty  against  them.  Our 
cities  .  .  .  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  Soviet  attack. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
stated  before  the  same  committee  that: 

We  are  recommending  that  we  change 
frc«n  what  could  be  construed  as  a  provoca- 
tive deployment  around  our  cities — the 
original  Sentinel — to  a  defensive,  and  clearly 
nonprovocatlve,  phased  deployment. 

Finally  some  Safeguard  critics  point 
to  this  year's  Defense  budget  request  of 
some  $365  million  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  Safeguard 
and  argue  that  there  is  obviously  too 
much  concurrency  between  research  and 
development  and  the  procurement  and 
deployment  activities.  They  ask.  How  can 
we  be  justified  in  moving  ahead  with 
deployment,  particularly  deployment 
beyond  phase  1,  when  we  are  still  being 
asked  to  put  up  that  kind  of  money  for 
research  and  development? 

To  those  critics  I  say  let  us  review  the 
cold,  hard  facts.  An  unbiased  review  of 
these  facts  can  only  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  concurrency  is  no  real  prob- 
lem and  that  we  must  move  ahead  now 
with  the  modified  phase  2  deployment. 

First,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  up  a  rather  alarming  momen- 
tum in  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  their  strategic  offensive  missile 
forces — a  momentum  which,  if  con- 
tinued, will  result  in  a  serious  threat  to 
the  survivability  of  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory forces  by  the  mid-1970's.  Also, 
the  recent  Chinese  demonstration  of 
competence  in  the  satellite  field  and  their 
continuing  progress  in  nuclear  weapons 
technology  pose  a  potential  threat  to 
our  population  which  could  also  ma- 
terialize in  the  next  5  or  6  years. 

Second,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  365  million 
dollars  I  mentioned  Is  to  cover  not  Just 
research  and  development  but  also  test 
and  evaluation  and,  I  might  add,  will  be 
distributed  much  more  toward  the  test 
and  evaluation  end  of  the  spectrum  than 
toward  the  research  end.  The  research 
part  of  this  program,  most  of  the  de- 
velopment, and  much  of  the  testing,  as 
far  as  the  major  components  are  con- 
cerned, is  now  history. 

After  all,  this  hardware  is,  as  of  now, 
backed  up  by  years  of  solid,  intensive 
development  and  test  effort.  The  Spar- 
tan is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Zeus 
missile,  whose  development  history  goes 
back  some  14  years;  the  phased-array 
radars  and  Sprint  missile  development 
go  back  7  years  to  the  beglimlng  of  the 
former  Nike-X  program.  The  Spartan 
and  Sprint  missiles  have  done  quite  well 
in  their  development  testing  phase.  The 
missile  site  radar,  data  processors,  and 
computer  programs  have  been  tied  to- 
gether at  Meek  Island  and  meule  to  oper- 
ate successfully.  A  limited  engineering 
development  model  of  the  perimeter  ac- 
quisition radar  has  been  operating  with 
good  results. 

There  are  simply  no  big  scientific 
problem  areas  or  high  risk  development 
questions  to  cause  us  worry.  There  now 
remains,  of  course,  a  lot  of  good  hard, 
honest  engineering  effort  to  be  put  into 
making  these  components  work  together 


as  an  integrated  system  through  system 
testing.  That  effort  will  be  expensive  and 
time  consuming  and  will  be  funded  for 
the  most  part  from  RX).T.  &  E.  appro- 
priations, as  it  Is  on  any  large  complex 
system,  but  it  does  not  In  any  practical 
sense  preclude  moving  on  with  produc- 
tion and  site  construction.  The  modified 
Spartan  missile  Is  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
ception since  it  still  must  go  through  a 
development  and  component  test  period, 
but  it  is  a  rather  straight-forward  de- 
velopment with  no  known  high-risk  fea- 
tures. In  the  case  of  all  of  the  major 
components,  though,  including  modified 
Spartan,  the  program  is  being  managed 
so  that  concurrency  between  component 
development  and  testing  and  the  pro- 
duction and  installation  of  those  compo- 
nents will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Third,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
system  integration  work  will  be  carried 
out  on  the  ground  at  the  phase  1  sites  as 
they  are  deployed. 

For  example,  they  will  provide  for 
multlpleslte  radar  Internetting  tests  that 
can  only  be  done  when  there  are  two 
sites.  Again,  though,  this  is  not  a  high- 
risk  effort  but  just  a  considerable 
amount  of  shakedown  and  adjustment 
work.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  equip- 
ment readiness  dates  for  these  two  sites 
and  the  third  site,  for  which  funds  are 
being  requested  this  year,  have  been 
carefully  plsmned  to  be  at  least  4  months 
apart  so  that  orderly  use  can  be  made 
at  each  site  of  the  deployment  and  test 
experience  gained  at  the  earlier  sites. 

Fourth,  it  is  a  fact  that  to  get  any 
large  and  complex  weapon  system  in- 
stalled and  operating  to  meet  the  very 
real  threats  that  could  confront  us  by 
the  mid-1970's  requires  action  now.  For 
example,  if  we  waited  for  phase  1  to  be 
completed  and  only  then  decided  to  move 
further  with  the  deployment,  it  would 
be  1980  at  the  earliest  before  such  swldl- 
tional  deployments  could  be  realized. 

My  analysis  of  these  facts  leeuls  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  move  ahead  with  the  very  pru- 
dent modified  phase  2  deployment  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Any  lesser 
course  of  action  would  mean  taking  in- 
tolerable risks  with  our  national  security. 


ADM.    CHESTER    R.    BENDER,    COM- 
MANDANT OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  important  meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  swearing-in  ceremony 
of  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender  as  our  new 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  He 
and  his  family  have  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

We  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Florida  are  especially  proud  that  Ad- 
miral Bender  grew  up  in  Plant  City,  Fla., 
and  many  of  his  family  still  reside  there. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  1936.  A  pUot,  he  earned  his 
wings  in  Jime  1940. 

He  has  had  a  distinguished  service  In 
the  Coast  Guard.  Admiral  Bender  re- 
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ceived  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  during 
World  War  n  for  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  air-sea  rescue  advisor  and  liai- 
son oCRcer  with  the  Par  East  Air  Forces 
under  the  commander,  7th  Fleet. 

After  the  war  he  commanded  air  sta- 
tions at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  and  Bar- 
bers Point,  Hawaii,  and  the  cutter  Bering 
Strait  in  the  Pacific.  He  also  held  several 
pjosts  at  Coast  Ouard  headquarters  in 
Washington,  serving  at  one  time  as  aide 
and  pilot  to  the  Commandant. 

He  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  in 
1964  and  served  as  commander,  9th  Coast 
Guard  District — covering  D5.  Coast 
Guard  activities  on  the  Great  Lakes — 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  Most  recently.  Admiral 
Bender  served  in  San  Francisco  as  com- 
mander, 12th  Coast  Guard  District  and 
as  commander,  western  area.  In  the  lat- 
ter capacity,  he  exercised  certain  opera- 
tional controls  over  all  Coast  Guard  com- 
mands in  the  Pacific. 

He  was  nominated  to  be  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  with  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral, on  April  16.  1970.  for  a  4-year  term 
beginning  June  1. 

Admiral  Bender  is  married  to  the 
former  Annamarie  R.  Ryan  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.  They  have  one  son,  Mark 
Allan. 

We  In  the  Sixth  District  have  especial 
reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  its  services.  Recently,  the  Coast 
Guard  assisted  in  the  removal  of  oil 
from  two  derelict  ships  in  Tampa  Har- 
bor, which  if  not  removed,  would  have 
endangered  our  beaches  and  polluted 
a  large  area. 

Because  I  think  the  public  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  vast  and  varied  EWJtlvi- 
ties  of  the  Coast  Guard  not  only  in  oil 
pollution  control,  but  in  marine  safety, 
hazardous  cargo  operations,  port  secur- 
ity, and  marine  law  enforcement.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  these  remarks  by  attach- 
ing a  fact  sheet  of  the  vital  services  per- 
formed by  the  Coast  Guard. 

May  I  say  again,  congrattilations  to 
Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender  for  his  many 
services  to  our  Nation.  I  am  confident 
the  Cofist  Guard  will  continue  to  per- 
form its  many  vital  services  to  our  Na- 
tion under  his  able  command. 

The  fact  sheet  referred  to  follows: 
Fact  Shttt;   U.S.  Coast  Guaso — Today  and 

TOMORKOW 

Search  it  Rescue — In  1969  the  Coast  Guard 
responded  to  mora  tlian  48,000  calls  for  as- 
sistance and  provided  help  to  4.675  persons 
In  perU.  The  value  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
(Including  cargo)  aided  came  to  S2.5  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  four  times  the  Service's 
entire  budget  for  the  year. 

Operating  Forces — The  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ates some  330  ships.  168  airplanes  (includ- 
ing 104  helicopters)  and  over  700  abore  units 
of  all  types.  There  are  approximately  38.500 
military  personnel  In  the  Service.  Including 
900  cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
Through  a  modernization  program  beg^ln 
several  years  ago.  the  Coast  Guard  has  con- 
structed a  sizable  fleet  of  medium  and  high 
endurance  cutters. 

Aids  to  Navigation — The  Coast  Ouard 
maintains  over  45.000  aids  to  navigation  in 
the  V.3.  and  In  certain  overseas  areas.  They 
range  from  familiar  lighthouses  (many  are 
no^  automated)  to  buoys,  lightships,  off- 
shore towers,  and  LORAN  transmitting  sta- 


tions.   The    latter    form    a    global    network, 
extending    from   Europe,   the   Far   East   and 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  the  U.S. 

Icebreakers — Seven  Coast  Guard  polar  Ice- 
breakers and  one  for  the  Oreat  Lakes,  make 
up  the  U.S.  Icebreaker  fleet.  These  cutters 
bring  vital  supplies  to  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
bases  and  conduct  sclentlflc  and  oceano- 
graphlc  missions.  The  Coast  Guard's  1971 
budget  Includes  appropriations  for  the  first 
new  Icebreaker  to  be  built  by  the  U.S.  since 
1954.  The  powerful  cutter  wUl  be  385'  in 
length,  displace  12.200  tons,  and  have  a 
40.000  shaft  horsepower. 

Law  En/orcement — As  the  chief  federal 
agency  for  maritime  law  enforcement,  the 
Coast  Guard  enforces  a  number  of  federal 
laws  dealing  with  navigation,  pollution,  port 
safety  and  conservatlorL  In  the  latter  area. 
Coast  Guard  ships  and  aircraft  enforce  fish- 
eries conservation  agreements  with  Canada, 
Russia  and  Japan. 

Vietnam — Under  the  President's  Vletna- 
mlzatlon  program,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  train- 
ing South  Vietnamese  Navy  personnel  to  take 
over  operation  of  the  82-foot  patrol  boats 
which  the  service  has  manned  there  since 
1965.  Thus  far.  19  of  26  cutters  have  been 
transferred.  Two  large  Coast  Guard  cutters 
are  also  being  turned  over  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Oil  Pollution  Control — A  Coast  Guard  re- 
search and  development  team  has  success- 
fully tested  an  alr-dellvered  antl-poUutlon 
transfer  system  (ADAPTS)  which  can  remove 
oil  from  damaged  tankers.  The  system  uses 
collapsible.  Inflatable,  rubber-coated  blad- 
ders, each  capable  of  storing  and  transport- 
ing as  much  as  140,000  gallons  of  oil.  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  drop  the  bladders  and  as- 
sociated pumping  equipment  by  parachute. 
ADAPTS  Is  one  element  of  a  comprehensive 
pollution  control  effort  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  Involved.  Other  features  include  a 
harbor  advisory  RADAR  system  for  Improved 
traffic  control,  pollution  containment  sys- 
tems, clean-up  systems,  and  Increased  sur- 
veillance. The  Coast  Guard  has  also  been 
designated  to  administer  a  clean-up  con- 
tingency fund  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 


A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  APOLOGY 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  WAGGONNE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port— June  15 — carries  excerpts  from  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Miller  Upton,  presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  to 
President  Nixon  under  the  headline,  "I 
Apologize  for  the  Grotesque  Failure  of 
the  Campuses." 

The  good  doctor  has  displayed  more 
honesty,  more  commonsense,  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  dlfQculties  facing  the 
President  than  has  any  man  I  know.  In 
a  few  hundred  words,  he  has  said  what 
most  college  presidents  in  the  Nation 
have  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  in- 
telligence to  say  about  the  tragic  lack 
of  rational  leadership  on  the  campuses 
across  the  Nation. 

I  will  shorten  my  introductory  re- 
marks about  his  letter  in  the  hopes  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  read  Dr.  Upton's  letter  in 
its  entirety.  Few  have  ever  said  so  much 
in  so  few  words.  This  Is  his  letter: 


COLXXGE  PRISIDENT'S  OPIN  LETTER "I  APOLO- 
GIZE FOR  THE  Grotesque  Failure"  of  the 

Campuses 

(Note. — Recently  the  president  of  Beloit 
college  In  Beloit,  Wis.,  Dr.  Miller  Upton, 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  Excerpts  follow: ) 

As  a  college  president,  a  past  scholar- 
teacher,  and  one  who  has  consciously  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education  ...  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you 
and  the  nation  for  the  grotesque  failure  of 
the  academic  community  at  this  hour  of  na- 
tional trial  and  turmoil. .  . . 

I  was  a  conscientious  objector  during 
World  War  II,  and  were  I  of  draft  age  now  I 
would  be  a  conscientious  objector  again.  But 
my  moral  opposition  to  war — however  deeply 
and  conscientiously  held — does  not  entitle 
me  on  any  ethical  or  moral  grounds  to  take 
violent  action  against  those  who  disagree.  I 
must  bear  witness  to  truth  as  I  see  It,  but 
I  must  also  respect  the  right  of  the  other  per- 
son to  do  the  same.  Certainly  I  must  never 
hurt  or  demean  another  simply  because  he 
won't  go  along  with  my  own  conviction.  .  . 

We  in  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
tolerated  unspeakable  intimidation  and 
thought  control  on  the  part  of  radical  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  others.  And  yet  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully  against 
such,  the  only  voices  that  are  heard  from 
the  academy  are  those  who  castigate  htm  and 
you  for  repressing  dissent. 

There  are  few  college  campuses,  if  any, 
where  Vice  President  Agnew — or  any  member 
of  your  Cabinet,  for  that  matter — could 
speak  without  disruption  and  even  physical 
abuse  and  intimidation.  But  a  convicted 
murderer,  dope  peddler,  or  one  committed  to 
the  forceful  overthrow  of  the  Government 
will  receive  not  only  a  respectful  hearing  but 
will  be  paid  a  handsome  honorarium  In 
addition. 

In  the  light  of  bis  high  position,  I  have 
been  embarrassed  by  some  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's intemperate  language.  But  surely  he 
has  as  much  right  to  dissent  and  to  be  given 
a  respectful  hearing  as  any  of  the  criminal 
element  of  our  society. 

Much  of  the  academic  community  Is  now 
telling  you  how  to  settle  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  being  critical  of  your  effort  to  protect 
lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  moving  troops 
into  Cambodia.  I  find  It  highly  unbecoming 
of  us  to  presume  to  tell  you  how  to  fight 
the  war  In  Vietnam  when  we  aren't  even  able 
Co  settle  the  wars  on  our  own  campuses. 

Nor  do  I  use  the  word  "war"  In  this  con- 
text lightly.  The  throwing  of  missiles  to  do 
physical  harm,  the  throwing  of  fire  bombs 
to  bum  buildings,  the  use  of  guerilla  tactics 
via  arson  and  vandalism,  the  shooting  and 
killing  of  combatants  and  noncombatants  is 
every  bit  as  much  war  as  that  which  prevails 
in  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  the  Near  East.  I 
have  often  wondered  sardonically  how  many 
protesters  of  napalm  have  themselves  thrown 
fire  bombs  or  engaged  In  arson. 

I  have  also  been  appalled  by  a  certain  ar- 
rogance and  Inconsistency  on  our  part  with 
regard  to  the  way  we  are  free  to  tell  you  and 
others  how  to  handle  your  Jobs  but  become 
deeply  resentful,  Insulted  and  even  hostile 
when  there  Is  any  suggestion  of  your  Intru- 
sion Into  "our"  domain.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  able  to  run  Beloit  College  better  than 
you.  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  Issues  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States — including 
fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam — better  than  I. 

The  widespread  propensity  of  members  of 
the  "intellectual"  community  to  make  Judg- 
ments without  benefit  of  facts  Is  one  of  my 
greatest  dlslUuslonments  and  embarrass- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete 
led  me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because 
of  my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  Intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
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havlor  and  humanistic  concern  and  compas- 
sion. Recent  Incidents  have  merely  confirmed 
all  the  more  what  my  life's  experiences  have 
suggested : 

Academic  man  Is  as  much  motivated  by 
vested  Interest,  is  as  much  controlled  by  base 
emotion,  and  reasons  as  much  from  prejudice 
as  any  other  mortal.   .   .   . 

Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basically 
with  the  young  people,  I  must  admit  that 
there  Is  a  general  pandering  to  the  young  at 
the  present  time  that  is  both  disgusting  and 
Irresponsible — disgusting  because  It  prosti- 
tutes normal  respect  and  affection;  irre- 
sponsible because  it  is  creating  an  unrealistic 
cleavage  between  age  groups.  .  .  . 

We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  way  we  are 
alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  our  fail- 
ure to  protect  the  authentic  academic  integ- 
rity of  our  institutions. 

Implicitly  we  are  also  alienating  the  youth 
of  America  over  the  long  run  by  o»ir  failure 
to  be  faithful  to  our  leadership  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  Is  the  real- 
ization that  I  bear  partial  responsibility  for 
the  unnecessary  deaths  of  four  young  people 
on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  University.  The 
National  Guard  troops  should  never  have 
been  there  In  the  first  place  t)ecause  we 
should  never  have  permitted  the  conditions 
to  develop  which  necessitated  the  presence 
of  troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy  would 
strike. 

If  fault  lies  anywhere  for  the  Kent  State 
deaths.  It  lies  not  with  you  and  the  Vietnam 
war  but  with  the  radical  acts  and  excesses 
we  have  tolerated  In  the  name  of  dissent.  .  .  . 

Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number  of  other 
college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  reaffirm 
this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the  whole 
matter  fully  and  objectively,  I  have  to  con- 
cede that  you  have  been  more  faithful  to 
your  leadership  responsibilities  than  we  in 
academe  have  been  to  our  own. 


HARASSMENT  AND  MISTREATMENT 
OF   FOREIGN   NATIONALS 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  har- 
assment and  mistreatment  of  foreign 
nationals  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  on 
the  world  scene.  It  is  a  primitive  prac- 
tice dangerous  enough  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace  when  confined  to  private  citizens 
such  as  the  Americans  and  British  who 
are  held  as  innocent  hostages  by  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  Jordan  today.  But  the 
recent  kidnapping  of  the  U.S.  diplomat 
In  Jordan,  Morris  Draper,  seems  to  sig- 
nal a  renewal  of  the  series  of  threats, 
kidnappings  and  other  aggressive  acts 
against  diplomatic  personnel  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  seeking  political  lever- 
age in  certain  countries.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  the  tragic  death  of  a  distin- 
guished German  Ambassador,  an  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  and  great  danger  to  a 
number  of  others. 

The  pattern  casts  a  somber  shadow  on 
the  path  eihead  for  any  nation  which 
harbors  malcontents.  As  one  formerly 
charged  with  Insuring  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Washington,  and  who 
sought  for  2  years  to  increase  that  pro- 
tection, I  am  sensitive  to  the  effect  the 
absence  of  such  protecticai  has  on  the 


attitudes  of  foreign  emissaries  and  their 
confidence  in  our  laws  and  the  integrity 
of  our  society.  The  shame  and  diflBculty 
which  attend  the  harassment  of  Embassy 
personnel  by  the  casual  criminal  would 
be  infinitely  magnified  should  such  ac- 
tivity be  initiated  to  achieve  political 
goals.  I  would  certainly  not  wish  to  see 
the  tactic  of  diplomatic  kidnapping  em- 
ployed here  by  any  group  or  individual 
seeking  to  free  prisoners  who  would  be 
for  the  purpose  described  as  "political." 

The  problem  is  worldwide  both  in 
geography  and  significance.  It  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  world's  best  hope  for 
pesu;e  which  lies  in  calm  and  iminter- 
rupted  communication  between  govern- 
ments and  the  people  they  represent. 

The  framework  for  such  communica- 
tion is  fragile  enough  without  subjecting 
It  to  this  kind  of  strain.  How  may  we 
seek  to  minimize  the  possibility  that  this 
tactic  will  continue  to  be  employed  by 
desperate  men?  I  think  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  compsuit  with 
two  princip£d  provisions  could  prove 
helpful.  By  the  first,  a  signatory  nation 
would  agree  to  extradite  any  person 
whose  release  is  achieved  in  this  manner, 
following  the  removal  of  the  threat  to 
the  diplomatic  personnel  concerned.  By 
the  second  formal  recognition  would  be 
denied  by  a  signatory  nation  to  suiy 
government  formed  by  persons  who  have 
pursued  this  avenue"  to  power.  These 
groups  and  individuals  should  be  brought 
to  justice,  not  to  power,  by  deeds  of  this 
kind.  In  the  meantime,  they  must  be 
considered  virtual  pariahs  in  a  family  of 
nations  which  would  call  itself  civilized. 
They  shoiild  be  treated  as  such.  For  this 
reason  I  introduced  this  resolution  which 
I  hope  might  find  the  favor  of  this  House. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  HOUSE 
RULES  ON  VOTING 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my- 
self, and  a  bipartisan  group  of  about  40 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  today  In- 
troducing an  amendment  to  the  House 
rules  which  would  provide  simply  that 
the  author  of  an  amendment  defeated 
on  a  teller  vote  may  be  recognized  in  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  a 
separate  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his 
amendment.  If  20  percent  of  a  quorum 
support  his  request,  the  yesis  and  nays 
woiild  be  ordered. 

As  you  know  a  number  of  student 
groups  have  raised  a  very  legitimate 
point  regarding  meaningful  and  impor- 
tant teller  votes  which  are  not  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  absence  of  a  recorded  vote  on  spe- 
cific Issues  has  created  a  situation  where 
Individual  groups  now  place  their  own 
interpretation  on  the  strictly  procedural 
vote  on  the  previous  question.  This  is  a 
dangerous  practice  because  It  Is  subject 
to  numerous  Interpretations  and.  fur- 
thermore, transfers  minority  rights  to 
the  majority. 

Congress,  as  an  institution,  is  under 
attack.  The  charge  of  "secrecy"  Is  a  valid 
one  and  we  should  move  forthwith  to 


change  the  antiquated  teller  system  of 
taking  votes. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  know 
how  his  Congressman  voted.  This  is  why 
we  have  introduced  this  much  needed 
amendment  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

My  bill  is  cosponsored  by  the  following 
Representatives  of  both  parties:   John 

B.  Anderson.  Republican,  of  Ulinois; 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida; Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr.,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania;  John  Brademas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana;  Donald  G.  Brotzuan, 
Republican,  of  Colorado:  Garry  Brown, 
Republican,  of  Michigan;  George  Bush, 
RepubUcan,  of  Texas;  Daniel  E.  Button, 
Republican,  of  New  York ;  Willlam  Clay, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri;  R.  Lawrence 
CoucHLiN,  Republican,  of  Permsylvania; 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Republican,  of  Ulinois; 
John  Dellenback,  Republican,  of  Ore- 
gon; David  W.  Dennis,  Republican,  of  In- 
diana; Joshua  Eilberg,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Seymour  Halpern,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York;  Ken  Hechler, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia;  Frank  Hor- 
TON,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Edward  I. 
Koch,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Robert 
L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  California; 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of  Ha- 
waii; Catherine  May,  Republican,  of 
Washington;  Robert  McClory.  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois;  Paul  M.  McCloskey,  Jr., 
Republiccui.  of  California;  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dade,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Clarence  E.  Miller,  Republican,  of  Ohio; 
Chester  L.  Mize,  Republican,  of  Kansas; 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida; Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat,  of 
New  York;  Albert  H.  Quh,  Republican, 
of  Minnesota;  Ogden  Reid,  Republican,  of 
New  York;  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin;  Donald  W.  Riigle,  Jr.,  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan;  Philip  E.  Ruppe, 
Republican,  of  Michigan;  John  P.  Say- 
LOR,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry 

C.  Schadeberc,  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Fred  Schwehgel,  Republican,  of 
Iowa:  Sam  Steicer.  Republican,  of 
Arizona;  Louis  Stokes,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio ;  Charles  M.  Teacue,  Republican,  of 
California;  John  V.  Tunnby,  Democrat, 
of  California;  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
Democrat,  of  Csdifomla;  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  M.  Zwach,  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota. 


OBSTRUCTION  OP  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Chicago  Seven  conspiracy  trial  and  the 
Black  Panther  trial  In  New  York  are  part 
of  an  assault  by  revolutionaries  and 
anarchists  who  seek  to  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  The  use  of  disruptive 
tactics  by  the  defendants  tmd  their  coun- 
sel in  these  cases  to  obstruct  and  sabo- 
tage the  judicial  prcxess  was  one  of  the 
most  shsuneful  episodes  In  American  ju- 
dicial history.  Since  it  was  never  antic- 
ipated that  defendants  would  seek  to  es- 
cape justice  by  making  It  Impossible  to 
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conduct  a  trial  at  all,  we  are  111  equipped 
to  meet  this  new  and  serious  challenge 
to  our  judicial  system.  Consequently.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
I  feel  will  tend  to  deter  such  misconduct 
in  the  future  and  maintain  the  decorum 
and  civility  in  a  courtroom  which  is  so 
essential  to  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  promoting  the  search  for 
truth. 

In  order  to  understand  why  present 
remedies  are  inadequate  and  how  this 
void  wUl  be  filled  by  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose. It  is  necessary  to  review  a  few  of 
the  recent  cases  in  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  judicial  proc- 
ess from  functioning. 

In  1944,  the  U.S.  Oovernment  tried  30 
American  Nazis  and  Fascists  for  under- 
mining the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Throughout  the  trial  the  defendants  and 
their  lawyers  used  storm  trooper  tactics. 
When  a  document  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence, each  lawyer  would  read  it  for  10 
or  15  minutes  and  then  let  his  client 
study  It  leisurely.  Then  each  of  the  30 
lavi^ers  would  rise  and  make  an  objec- 
tion in  as  belligerent  and  insulting  man- 
ner as  possible.  Judge  Elcher.  concerned 
that  he  might  create  reversible  error, 
practiced  restraint  and  listened  patiently 
to  the  abuse  and  insults  directed  at  him. 
After  7  months  of  continued  disruption. 
Judge  Eicher  died.  His  death  created  a 
mistrial  and  the  defendants  went  free  as 
the  Government  prosecutor  did  not  want 
to  engage  in  a  second  ordeal. 

Five  years  later  in  a  trial  of  11  Com- 
munist leaders  before  Judge  Harold 
Medina  in  the  Federal  district  court  in 
New  York,  the  defendants,  aware  of  the 
success  of  obstructive  tactics  in  the  1944 
trial,  attempted  to  wear  down  the  judge 
by  insolence.  On  several  occasions  Judge 
Medina  was  called  a  Fascist  in  court. 
Defense  counsel  on  1  day  alone  made  30 
motions  designed  to  delay  the  trial.  The 
argument  on  a  motion  to  close  the  doors 
during  lunch  lasted  2  days.  Judge  Me- 
dina survived  the  trial  but  the  effect 
which  the  barrage  of  criticism  and 
courtroom  disruption  had  on  him  Is  re- 
flected in  the  following  statement  which 
he  made  in  court : 

You  will  not  goad  me  Into  making  any 
statements  which  will  create  error  In  this 
courtroom.  But  I  plead  with  you,  stop  it. 
You  are  wearing  me  down.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  be  able  to  last  through  the 
trial,  but  I  win  do  my  utmost  to  do  so. 

The  preceding  two  cases  are  mild  In 
comparison  to  the  brazen  disregard 
which  the  defendants  in  the  Chicago 
Seven  trial  had  for  our  judicial  system. 
The  audacity  of  the  defendants,  their 
counsel,  and  partisans  of  these  defend- 
ants who  packed  the  courtroom,  was  the 
most  serious  challenge  our  judicial  sys- 
tem has  ever  experienced  and  made  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  judicial  process 
impossible. 

Judge  Hoffman  was  Insolently  referred 
to  as  "Julie,"  "Hitler,"  "fascist  pig," 
"liar,"  "sadist."  and  "executioner."  and 
was  told  that  "he  will  go  down  in  in- 
famy." They  screamed  obscenities  which 
even  in  the  most  permissive  circles  would 
be  considered  extreme.  A  Vletcong  flag 
was  brought  into  the  courtnxwn.  They 
ridiculed  the  court  by  putting  on  judicial 


robes.  Not  only  did  their  lawyers  do 
nothing  to  quiet  their  clients,  but  they 
supported  and  justified  their  outbursts. 
The  defense  lawyers,  despite  instructions 
not  to  advise  the  jury  of  certain  rulings, 
deliberately  violated  these  instructions 
and  informed  the  jury  about  them.  In 
addition,  the  defendants  packed  the 
courtroom  with  partisans  who  yelled 
derisive  conmients  at  the  prosecutor  and 
the  Judge  and  joined  in  bursts  of  loud 
laughter  by  defendants  at  adverse  testi- 
mony. 

The  most  recent  courtroom  debacle  is 
the  trial  of  the  Black  Panthers  who  were 
indicted  in  New  York  for  nimierous  of- 
fenses, including  the  bombing  of  two 
police  stations.  The  defendants  and  their 
six  counsel  used  the  same  tactics  that 
had  been  used  in  the  Chicago  trial,  with 
a  few  ingenious  variations.  When  they 
entered  the  courtroom,  both  defendants 
and  their  adherents  yelled  "power  to  the 
people."  They  called  Justice  Murtagh 
"fascist  pig."  "faggot."  "gangster,"  and 
numerous  other  insults.  On  two  occa- 
sions, they  caused  melees  in  which  they 
threw  tables  and  chairs  around  the 
room.  They  threatened  the  judge  con- 
tinuously with  such  phrases  as  "we  are 
going  to  get  you." 

In  one  screaming  scene,  the  defend- 
ants kicked  and  fought  with  court  at- 
tendants. One  detective  and  three  po- 
licemen were  hospitalized.  A  bomb  was 
thrown  at  the  judge's  home  and  there 
were  riots  near  the  courthouse.  The 
lawyers  approved  of  the  conduct  of  their 
clients  as  ideologically  justified  and  nec- 
essary. Finally,  Justice  Murtagh  sus- 
pended proceedings  as  witnesses  could 
not  be  heard  and  there  were  riotous  con- 
ditions in  the  courtroom. 

These  recent  cases  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  challenge  con- 
fronting our  legal  system  today  and  the 
inadequacy  of  existing  remedies.  For  any 
provoked  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  there  is  a  full  legal  remedy.  The 
propriety  of  the  judge's  or  prosecutor's 
conduct  can  be  the  subject  of  repeated 
appeals  by  the  defendant  on  due  process 
grounds. 

The  only  remedy,  however,  for  mis- 
conduct by  the  defendant  and /or  his 
counsel  is  the  contempt  power  which  is 
not  adequate  to  ward  off  the  new  chal- 
enge  the  revolutionaries  are  mounting 
against  our  courts.  "Direct  criminal 
contempt."  which  appears  in  rule  42(a) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, has  been  defined  as  "any  act  com- 
mitted in  the  immediate  view  and  pres- 
ence of  the  court  or  so  near  the  presence 
of  the  court  as  to  obstruct  or  interrupt 
the  due  and  orderly  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings." Under  rule  42.  such  conduct  is 
punishable  by  summary  disposition. 

The  criminal  contempt  power  is  in- 
sufl3cient  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
the  judge  is  hesitant  to  use  such  power 
as  its  use  may  constitute  reversible  er- 
ror; second,  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  may  dis- 
qualify a  judge  from  presiding  over  the 
contempt  charge;  third,  contempt 
charges  become  effectual  only  after  the 
trial ;  and  fourth,  contempt  charges  -are 
an  ineffective  deterrent  to  such  conduct. 
It  should  be  cleariy  understood,  at  the 


outset,  that  the  actions  of  the  accused 

and  their  counsel  in  these  trials  were  di- 
rected at  the  judge  and/or  the  prosecu- 
tor as  symbols  or  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  sabotaging  the  trial  either  by 
causing  unnecessary  delays,  forcing  the 
judge  to  commit  reversible  error,  or  sim- 
ply diverting  attention  from  the  charges 
brought  against  the  defendants.  This 
being  done  with  the  hope  that  the  judge 
will  react  in  such  a  manner  that  public 
opinion  will  be  aroused  in  their  behall. 
It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  the  contempt 
power  is  inadequate. 

In  such  cases,  the  judge  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  his  use  of  the  con- 
tempt power  as  it  can  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  being  arbitrary  or  oppressive. 
The  judge  who  is  offended  is  often 
charged  as  acting  as  both  the  prosecutor 
and  judge.  When  a  jail  sentence  is  im- 
posed, as  the  jailing  of  Bobby  Seale  in 
the  Chicago  Seven  trial,  questions  of  due 
process  concerning  the  right  of  an  ac- 
cused to  a  trial  with  all  the  attending 
safeguards  arise.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft 
in  Cooke  v.  Vnited  States  a925)  267  US. 
517,  539,  69  L.  Ed.  767.  45  Sup.  Ct.  390. 
referred  to  this  dilemma: 

The  power  of  contempt  which  a  Judge 
must  have  and  exercise  In  protecting  the  due 
and  orderly  administration  of  Justice  and  In 
maintaining  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
court  is  most  Important  and  Indispensable. 
But  Its  exercise  Is  a  delicate  one,  and  c&ie 
Is  needed  to  avoid  arbitrary  or  oppressive 
conclusions.  This  rule  of  caution  is  more 
mandatory  where  the  contempt  charged  has 
In  It  the  element  of  personal  criticism  or 
attack  upon  the  Judge.  The  Judge  must  ban- 
ish the  slightest  personal  impulse  to  re- 
prisal, but  he  should  not  bend  backward 
and  Injure  the  authority  of  the  court  by  too 
great  leniency.  The  substitution  of  another 
judge  would  avoid  either  tendency  .  .  . 

It  was  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  that  prompted  the  enactment 
of  the  disqualification  provision  of  rule 
42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  which  reads  in  part : 

(b)  ...  If  the  contempt  charged  Involves 
disrespect  to  or  criticism  of  a  judge,  that 
Judge  Is  disqualified  from  presiding  at  the 
trial  or  hearing  except  with  the  defendant's 
consent.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  courts  have  generally 
taken  the  position  that  whether  a  judge 
is  disqualified  or  not  is  "determined  by 
the  degree  of  personal  re  fiction  by  the 
Judge  which  is  shown  or  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  result  from  the  particular  mis- 
conduct charged.  In  any  event,  the  pos- 
sibility of  imfaimess  resulting  from  his 
reaction  is  certainly  the  underlying  ra- 
tionale for  the  application  of  the  nile." 
3  AIi.R.  Fed.  420. 425-426. 

In  Offutt  V.  United  States  (1954)  348 
UJ8.  11,  99  L.  Ed.  11,  75  Sup.  Ct.  11,  the 
Court  conceded  that  Judges  also  are  hu- 
man and  may  imwitttngly  Identify  of- 
fense to  self  with  obstruction  to  law 
and  that  in  such  cases  the  judge  should 
not  sit  in  on  the  contempt  charge.  Re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  disqualifica- 
tion, the  court  In  United  States  v.  Brandt 
(1961,  CA  6,  Mich.)  294  F.  2d  879,  followed 
the  construction  that  if  the  contempt  was 
in  any  sense  personal  to  the  Judge,  raising 
the  issue  of  possible  unfairness  resulting 
from  the  <H>eration  of  human  emotions,  a 
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hearing  and  disposition  of  the  charges 
should  be  made  by  a  different  Judge. 
Similarly,  see  United  States  v.  Combs 
(1968  CA  6,  Ky.)  390  F.  2d  426,  3  AiJR. 
Fed. 410. 

In  order  to  avoid  placing  a  judge  i.i 
the  position  of  being  overcautious  to  take 
action  because  it  might  constitute  re- 
versible error  and  to  avoid  the  problems 
Inherent  in  determining  whether  the 
judge  is  disqualified  imder  rule  42(b) 
and  the  consequent  disruption  of  the 
trial,  I  am  introducing,  with  27  cospon- 
sors,  the  following  legislation  to  msike  the 
conduct  charged  a  separate  indictable 
offense : 

UM.  18006 

To  (unend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  a  penalty  for  persons  who  In- 
terfere with  the  conduct  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  piuposes 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  73  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended   by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following   new    section:    "1511. 
Obstruction  of  coxirt  ejid  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings 

"(a)  Whoever  Interferes  with  the  conduct 
of  any  proceeding  before  a  Judicial  officer  of 
the  United  States  by  willfully  and  repeatedly 
interrupting  such  proceedings  with  noisy 
outbursts,  obscenities,  Insults,  or  other  simi- 
lar conduct,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  the  purpKJses  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Judicial  officer'  means  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  a  United  States  district 
court,  or  any  Justice  or  Judge  of  such  oourta 
or  a  United  States  magistrate." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
73  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
low the  item  relating  to  section  1510  the 
following: 

"1511  Obstruction  of  court  and  grand  Jury 
proceedings"." 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  objec- 
tive test  as  opposed  to  the  present  sub- 
jective one  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  conduct  is  criminal  and 
whether  or  not  the  Judge  is  disqualified. 

Moreover,  the  contempt  charge  is  ef- 
fectual only  after  the  trial  as  a  deterrent 
to  future  misconduct.  If  the  defendant 
and/or  his  counsel  were  on  notice  that 
such  conduct,  itself,  constituted  a  felony, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  they  would  engage  in 
such  as  an  indictment  would  be  imme- 
diately brought  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
and  the  defendants  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  sabotage  the  trial.  In  addi- 
tion, defendants,  such  as  those  in  the 
1944  Nazi  trial,  who  caused  charges 
to  be  dropped  by  their  disruptive  tac- 
tics could  still  be  charged  with  the  sepa- 
rate crime  of  obstructing  justice. 

The  use  of  obstructive  tactics  to  sabo- 
tage a  trial  is  a  more  serious  "obstruc- 
tion of  justice"  than  those  appearing 
under  that  heading  in  chapter  73  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  carry 
the  same  penalty;  for  example,  influ- 
encing an  oflQcer.  juror,  or  witness; 
picketing  outside  a  courtroom;  and  ob- 
struction of  proceedings  before  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  committees. 

Obstruction  of  judicial  proceedings 
was  considered  indictable  at  common 
law.  Lawler  v.  Commonwealth,  43  S.W. 
2d  348,  241  Ky.  82.  Moreover,  prior  to  the 


revision  of  the  Federal  law  on  crimes  In 
1940,  it  was  considered  a  felony.  Section 
135  of  35  Stat.  1113  enacted  on  March 
4,  1909,  provides  In  pertinent  part: 

Whoever  ...  in  any  court  of  the  UiUted 
States  or  before  any  United  States  oom- 
mission  or  officer  acting  In  such  commission, 
or  ajuj  grand  or  petit  Jury  .  .  .  who  cor- 
ruptly or  by  threats  or  force  or  by  any 
threatening  letter  or  communication,  shall 
influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year  or  both. 

This  section  became  what  is  now  sec- 
tion 1505  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
1940  and  is  entitled  "obstruction  of  pro- 
ceedings before  departments,  agencies, 
and  committees."  All  reference  to  ob- 
struction of  proceedings  in  a  Federal 
court  or  grand  jury  proceeding  was 
dropped  and  for  no  apparent  reason — at 
least,  no  rationale  appears  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
number  of  States  have  enacted  similar 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  State  judi- 
cial systems  from  such  abuse.  Section 
27  of  article  2  of  the  Maryland  Code,  for 
example,  provides  as  follows: 

If  any  person  ...  in  any  court  of  this 
State  .  .  .  endeavor  to  obstruct  or  Impede, 
the  due  administration  of  Justice  therein, 
he  sliall  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  therefor 
by  Indictment . . . 

This  legislation  was  upheld  by  the 
court  in  Romans  v.  State  (1940)  16  A.  2d, 
642,  178  Md.  588,  61  Sup.  Ct.  732,  312  U.S. 
695,  85  L.  Ed.  1131,  as  being  constitu- 
tional: 

The  statute  is  in  aid  and  definition  of  a 
class  of  those  criminal  acts  which  are  known 
to  the  common  law  as  obstructions  of  Jus- 
tice. The  words  of  the  statute  are  general  and 
embrace  in  comprehensive  terms  various 
forms  of  obstruction  .  .  .  Likewise,  if  by  acts 
of  similar  quality  and  nature,  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  any  court  shall 
either  be  Impeded  or  obstructed  or  be  so 
attempted,  there  is  an  obstruction  of 
Justice.  .  .  . 

In  summary,  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today  simply  codifies  common  law 
and  reenacts  a  provision  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  United  States  Code. 
This  is  not  a  repressive  measure,  but  one 
designed  to  make  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions more  effective.  Indeed,  if  this  leg- 
islation is  not  enacted,  far  harsher  coun- 
termeasures  may  be  resorted  to. 


I 

FBI  DIRECTOR  HOOVER  LAUDS  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLA^'S  ADDRESS  ON 
LAW  ENFORCEB^ENT 

(Mr.  HAMMERS/fcHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  niimite.  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMTDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  Honorable  John  McCJlellan,  spoke 
recently  to  grswiuatlng  law-enforcement 
students  at  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  praised  Sena- 
tor McClellan's  presentation  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  addresses  made  before  a 
National  Academy  graduating  class." 

Senator  McClzllan  warned  of  dangers 


to  America  from  crime  and  lawlessness, 
appraised  pertinent  US.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  outlined  current  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  strengthen  enforcement  by 
improvinig  Federal  criminal  law. 

It  was  an  important  speech  for  an  Im- 
portant occasion. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hoover's  In- 
troduction of  Senator  McClellan  print- 
ed hereafter,  to  be  followed  by  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class.  National 
Academy,  FBI,  and  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  by 
the  esteemed  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  material  follows: 

DiKKCTOH'S    iNTEODUCnON    OF    HOK.    JoHM    L. 

McClellan 

It  Is  a  particular  privilege  and  honor  to 
have  as  our  speaker  a  dedicated  pubUc  serv- 
ant of  uncompromising  principles  who  has 
represented  the  people  of  Arkansas  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  two  terms  and 
in   the  United  States  Senate  since   1943. 

Born  on  a  farm  In  Arkansas,  he  later  grad- 
iiiated  from  high  school  at  Sheridan,  Arkan- 
sas. Thereafter,  he  studied  law  in  his  father's 
law  office  for  five  years.  He  became  the  young- 
est lawyer  in  Arkansas  at  that  time  and, 
because  he  was  four  years  under  the  legal 
age  for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  special  bUl  allowing  him  to 
practice  law  before  he  reached  the  legal  age. 
In  tho  practice  of  law  he  distinguished  him- 
self both  locally  and  beyond  his  state's 
boundaries. 

After  service  In  the  United  States  Army 
in  World  War  I,  he  returned  to  his  home 
state  and  served  as  C^ty  Attorney  for  tlie 
dty  of  Malvern.  Later  he  became  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  the  Seventh  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  and  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord In  that  office  p>ersiiaded  the  voters  In 
the  Sixth  District  to  elect  him  as  their  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States  Congress. 

In  November,  19*2,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Settete  and  has  been  reelected 
to  that  body  ever  sidk. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  also  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedure  Subcommittee,  he  has 
won  bipartisan  support  and  respect  for  his 
penetrating  investigations  Into  labor  racke- 
teering and  organized  crime. 

He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  effective  and 
progressive  law  enforcement,  and  I  know 
of  no  man  whose  oareer  reflects  more  out- 
stiandlng  acoooipUshments  in  the  c&iise  of 
Justice. 

~It  is  my  personal  pleasure  to  present  a 
true  friend  of  law  enforcecnent  and  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  the  Honc«%ble  John 
L.  McClellan.  Senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

AsDaEss  OF  Hon.  John  L.  McClxllam 
Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Director  Hoover, 
graduates  of  the  Academy,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  respond  to  that 
most  gracious  and  somewhat  extravagant 
introduction.  I  am  Indeed  grateful  to  you. 
Mr.  Hoover.  I  hope  there  is  a  recording  of 
your  remarks — I  may  need  them.  I  maybe 
could  use  them  well  when  I  campaign  two 
years  from  now  for  reelection.  I  first  met  our 
great  Director  of  the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  In- 
vestigation in  1936  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress.  I  Immediately  admired  >'itn  then; 
my  respect  for  and  appreciation  of  blm.  and 
my  confidence  in  hUn  has  continually  in- 
creased with  each  passing  year.  No  man  in 
America  has  contributed  more  to  the  inter- 
nal security  of  our  nation  and  to  law  and 
order  than  has  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  I 
am  proud  to  be  on  this  platform  with  blm 
today. 
Graduation  time,  at  least  as  Institutions 
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that  are  not  racked  with  violence  and  dem- 
onstrations, is  a  happy  time,  and  I  am  svire 
this  Is  a  happy  and  rewarding  occasion  for 
you  this  morning.  I  am  honored  and  highly 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  briefly  and  sharing,  at  leaat  vicariously, 
the  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment 
which  I  know  must  abide  In  each  of  you  at 
this  hour,  and  I  was  very  much  gratified  and 
reassured  by  the  remarks  of  your  President 
who  preceded  me  here  on  this  platform.  An 
elegant  speech  by  him.  I  am  sure  you  are 
elad  to  have  the  past  twelve  weeks  behind 
?ou  They  undoubtedly  have  not  been  easy 
for  seme  of  you.  But  no  one  expected  your 
efforts  to  be  less  than  the  best  and  you  have 
met  those  expectations  and  your  efforts  are 
at  this  hour  being  crowned  with  success. 

The  National  Academy  Itself  Is  only  one  of 
many,  many  marks  of  Mr.  Hoover's  pioneer- 
ing foresight  in  law  enforcement.  Since  1935, 
under  his  direction,  the  Academy  has  turned 
out  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  graduates — 
men  like  you  who  became  leaders  In  law 
enforcement  and  in  their  profession.  The  de- 
mands of  law  enforcement  are  very  heavy  and 
they  are  Increasing  all  of  the  time.  They  are 
greater  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  So  much  so  that  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  have  high-level  com- 
missions and  committees  to  examine  all 
phases  of  our  social  structure,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  crime  and  law  and  order. 

Study  after  study  has  been  made  and  pub- 
licized analyzing  our  law  enforcement  es- 
tablishment and  its  needs  and  recomnaeud- 
ing  methods  and  programs  to  upgrade  and 
to  Improve  it.  Stripped  of  all  of  the  rhetoric. 
vlrtiiaJly  every  one  of  these  studies  arrives 
at  the  same  conclusion  and  submits  sub- 
stantially the  same  recommendation.  They 
all  say  that  law  enforcement  officials  need 
better  education  and  training:  more  modern 
and  sophisticated  equipment;  and  higher 
salaries  Incidentally,  that  is  what  Mr.  Hoover 
has  been  sajrlng  over  and  over  throughout 
his  distinguished  career. 

Now  you  have  implemented  at  least  one 
of  these  factors  in  your  own  careers  by  hav- 
ing taken  this  FBI  course  of  training.  Thus 
It  Is  men  such  as  you.  who  become  well 
trained,  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  hope, 
for  the  future  of  law  enforcement. 

0\ir  country  is  In  trouble,  it's  In  trouble 
from  within.  The  preservation  of  this  Re- 
public and  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  so- 
ciety tonder  the  rule  of  law  are  today  chal- 
lenged £tnd  it  Is  endangered.  Our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  euid  constituted  authority 
Is  under  persistent  assault.  Those  who  oc- 
cupy your  jxisltlon  of  responsibility  in  that 
system  are  on  the  front  line — you  are  on 
the  firing  line — of  resistance  to  that  assault. 
Tou  are  the  Immediate  and  primary  target 
of  the  law  violators,  the  subversives,  and  the 
revolutionaries.  It  is  you  who  must  take 
the  risk  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  verbal 
and  physical  attacks  of  thoae  who  seek  to 
destroy  our  system.  It  U  you.  the  poUce. 
who  mtist  do  your  job  in  a  growing  atmos- 
phere of  hostility.  It  Is  you — our  front  line 
defenders — who  while  doing  your  duty  must 
endure  the  epithet,  "Pigs"  and  the  vile  pro- 
fanltlea  and  obscenities  that  will  be  ringing 
In  yotir  ears. 

Dissent  Is  a  precious  right,  but  peaceful 
civil  disobedience  Is  an  illusion.  Flouting  so- 
ciety's rules — disobeying  laws  that  one 
doesnt  like — brings  on  inevitably  confronta- 
tion with  authority  and  frequently  escalates 
into  violence.  'While  some  who  may  do  this 
may  be  sincere.  I  would  remind  them  that 
the  technique  Is  a  characteristic  tool  of 
those  seeking  to  overthrow  our  Republic. 
Threats  are  today  commonly  advocated  and 
practiced  to  compel  compliance  with  ludi- 
crous and  outrageous  demands.  Currently, 
small  bands  of  self-professed  revolutionaries 
are  more  and  more  resorting  to  arson,  sabo- 
tage, bombings,  and  threats  of  personal  vio- 


lence as  they  prepare  for  guerrilla  warfare  In 
the  metropolitan  centers  of  our  Nation. 

Today  there  Is  no  sanctuary — no  refuge — 
from  the  ravages  of  crime  and  the  assaults  of 
the  criminal.  Crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted everywhere — In  the  streeu  and  alleys, 
on  lljc  highways  and  byways,  In  our  churches 
and  In  our  schools,  and  in  our  places  of  busi- 
ness and  in  our  homes. 

If  we  project  a  crime-rate  increase  over 
the  next  ten  years  equal  to  the  past,  we  find 
that  oiu  country  will  be  inundated  with  an 
intolerable  wave  of  lawlessness  which  it  can- 
not possibly  withstand  or  survive.  Unless 
there  is  a  reversal  of  present  trend,  by  1980. 
Just  one  decade  from  now,  there  will  be  from 
18  to  20  million  major  crimes  committed  in 
this  country  annually.  I  don't  believe  our 
society  can  withstand  that  assault  upon  its 
structure  nor  can  our  government  withstand 
such  an  attack  upon  its  sovereignty. 

We  find  that  Americas  vitality  Is  today 
belHK  undermined  by  that  so-called  "invisi- 
ble government"  of  forces  of  organized  crime. 
The  syndicate,  the  Cosa  Nostra,  that  vast 
crLmuial  conspiracy  has  Infested  our  society 
like  a  massive  cancerous  growth.  It  has  be- 
come an  incubator  of  crime  that  saps  the 
strength  and  weakens  the  whole  fiber  of  our 
body  politic.  No  citizen  escapes  Its  demoraliz- 
ing and  devastating  consequences.  This  mon- 
ster must  be  destroyed. 

During  the  past  ten  years  while  the 
crime  rate  has  beei.  skyrocketing  to  un- 
precedented heights,  the  lawbreaker  has 
enjoyed  greater  Inununity  and  protection 
under  the  law  than  ever  before.  Instead  of 
helping  to  stem  the  tide  of  permissiveness, 
civil  disobedience,  and  lawlessness  by  ad- 
hering to  and  honoring  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  of  legal  principles  and  prece- 
dents, our  Supreme  Court  seemingly  has 
chosen  this  era  of  turmoil  and  turbulence 
to  reinterpret  and  to  give  new  construction 
and  meaning  to  many  parts  of  our  Con- 
stitution. New  "constitutional  rights"  have 
been  devised;  they've  been  contrived  and 
have  forced  the  alteration  of  evidentiary 
rules  and  law  enforcement  procedures  to 
make  the  police  officer's  Job  increasingly 
more  difficult,  more  complex,  and  more 
perilous. 

Certainly  the  Constitutional  rights  of  both 
society  and  the  accused  must  be  preserved. 
But  those  rights  should  be  kept  In  balance. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  words  of  that  great 
document — The  Federal  Constitution — have 
not  changed.  They're  the  same  today  as 
when  they  were  written.  Their  meaning  and 
application  are  simply  being  changed  by 
strained  construction.  Inverse  logic,  and 
unsotind  reasoning  employed  by  the  Court 
In  many  Instances  to  overrule  precedents 
and  to  change  the  law  of  the  land. 

Statistics  dramatically  portray  the  pic- 
ture. Of  123  Federal  criminal  cases  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  since  1960,  68,  or  55 
percent  of  them,  were  reversed;  during  that 
same  period  of  time  out  of  146  state  con- 
victions that  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  reversed  H4,  or  78  pwrcent.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  Circuit  Court  and  Dis- 
trict Federal  Judges  and  that  our  State 
Supreme  Court  Judges  are  so  unqualified 
and  incompetent  as  to  warrant  such  whole- 
sale reversals  of  convictions  sustained  In 
their  Courts. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  that  In  mak- 
ing this  incredible  record  of  reversals  In 
criminal  law  cases,  the  Cotirt  has  8p)eclficallv 
overruled  Its  previous  decisions  or  rejected 
the  reasoning  of  28  of  Its  own  precedents, 
often  by  a  five-four  margin.  Twenty  of  those 
reversals  Involved  a  change  In  constitutional 
doctrine  and  Interpretation. 

The  famous  M  randa  case  is  a  specific  ex- 
ample. The  five-member  majority  of  the 
Co\irt  in  the  Miranda  case  overruled  and 
repudiated  interpretattons  of  the  Constitu- 


tion which  had  been  the  law  of  the  land 
as  established  by  Judicial  precedents  of 
long-standing.  Twenty-eight  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  previously  rejected  the 
requirement  of  warnings  made  manjjctory 
in  the  Miranda  decision — expllsUiy^'noldlng 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  require  such 
warnings  to  be  given.  This  is  a  clear  In- 
stance, and  one  of  a  number  In  which  It 
appears  that  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  substituted  their  personal  opinion  of 
what  they  believe  the  Constitution  should 
say.  and  what  the  law  should  be,  Instead 
of  interpreting  the  Constitution  to  say  and 
to  mean  what  It  says  and  what  It  has  meant 
since  its  adoption. 

While  we're  now  having  changes,  I  hope 
these  changes  are  for  the  better  and  that 
we  have  already  reached  the  high  watermark 
of  activism  and  false  liberalism  which  has 
too  often  prevailed  on  the  Court  in  recent 
years.  In  other  words,  the  "search  and  re- 
verse" policy  which  has  been  pursued — I 
think  excessively — should  be,  and  I  hope  it 
will  now  be,  measurably  tempered  and  modi- 
fled  so  as  to  better  balance  the  protection 
of  society  with  the  rights  of  the  criminal. 

Congress  is  also  enacting  new  laws  and 
making  r.pproprlatlons  to  strengthen  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  to  deal  more 
realistically  and  effectively  with  lawlessness 
aud  crime. 

In  1968  we  enacted  the  Omnibus  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  Title  I  of 
that  act,  as  you  know,  provides  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  states  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Annual  appropriations 
last  year  were,  I  believe,  268  million  dollars; 
this  year  In  the  budget  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  the  amount  is  480  million  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose.  I  think  these  annual 
appropriations  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years  will  go  as  high  possibly  as  one  billion 
dollars  a  year,  to  provide  this  aid  authorized 
under  that  bill  for  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  win  take  that  long— I 
think — some  three,  four,  or  five  years  before 
we  begin  to  feel  the  full  Impact  and  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  full  benefit  that  that 
act  is  providing. 

Title  n  of  the  act  modifies  this  Miranda 
decision  to  which  I  have  referred,  restoring 
In  some  measure  the  valid  and  time-tested, 
fair,  and  adequate  rule  of  voluntariness  with 
respect  to  confessions  and  Incriminating 
statements.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
this  title  reaches  it  on  challenge,  will  uphold 
and  sustain  its  validity  and  constitutionality. 
I  think  it  should  do  so. 

Title  in  provides  for  carefully  controlled 
use  of  wiretaps  and  electronic  surveillances 
and  provides  the  opportunity  for  similar  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  by  the  states  to  aid 
local  law  enforcement.  'We  fought  a  hard 
battle  In  the  Senate  to  get  that  title  enacted, 
as  well  as  Title  U,  but  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  both,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that 
this  "ntle  ni.  the  legalizing  of  wiretaps  and 
electronic  surveillance  under  proper  super- 
vision as  the  act  provides.  Is  proving  most 
helpful  and  most  beneficial  and  particularly 
BO  In  dealing  with  organized  crime  in  this 
country. 

On  January  3rd  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  record  vote  of  73  to  one  the  "Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,"  com- 
monly referred  to  as  S.  30.  It's  another 
omnibus  bUl  and  It  deals  primarily  with 
evidence  gathering  and  trial  processes  in  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  Among  other  things.  It 
revamps  the  grand  jury  system,  permits  the 
securing  of  testimony  in  certain  instances 
over  the  objections  of  self-incrimination,  and 
also  permits  the  taking  of  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses who  may  be  in  danger  of  reprisals.  It 
also  provides  Increased  punishment  for  ha- 
blttial,  professional,  and  organised  crime  of- 
fenders.   United    States    Attorney    General 
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Mitchell  has  termed  this  bill  "one  of  the 
most  Imaginative  and  comprehensive  propo- 
sals to  combat  organized  crime  that  was  ever 
Introduced  In  the  Congress." 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  this  measure,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  it  will  act  favorably  emd 
expeditiously  and  that  this  bill  will  be 
enacted  into  law  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  dangers  that  stem  from  the  threat 
that  mounting  lawlessness,  crime,  and  cor- 
ruption poses  to  the  preservation  of  an  or- 
derly, safe,  and  decent  society  are  Indeed 
great  and  challenging.  That  challenge  we 
must  meet  and  overcome. 

'Vou  were  selected  out  of  the  ranks  of  law 
enforcement  to  receive  expert  Instruction  and 
specialized  training.  You've  now  received  It, 
you  are  today  graduating  from  that  course, 
so  you  are  now  better  equipped  and  prepared 
to  meet  your  responsibilities.  Indeed,  you 
should  now  have  both  the  capability  to  in- 
struct and  the  inspiration  to  lead  your  fel- 
low officers  in  waging  a  determined  battle 
against  the  criminal  forces  that  are  operat- 
ing in  our  country. 

Tours  is  the  responsibility  to  help  make 
law  enforcement  what  It  should  be  and  what 
It  can  be.  You  have  the  Job  of  upgrading 
efficiency,  and  by  precept  and  example  of  en- 
couraging the  highest  degree  of  integrity, 
professional  skill  and  performance  on  the 
part  of  your  fellow  officers. 

You  are  committed  to  a  difficult  task;  I 
don't  envy  you  that  task.  There  is  no  smooth 
or  easy  path  to  the  goals  of  law  enforcement. 
Your  course  of  duty  will  not  always  be  easy 
or  pleasant,  nor  will  It  be  safe.  Patience,  re- 
straint, and  courage  are  indispensable  quali- 
ties that  will  be  exacted  of  you.  You  will 
often  be  abused,  misused  and  subjected  to 
barrages  of  Insult  and  vituperation,  even  be 
wrongfully  accused  of  police  brutality,  but 
In  such  trying  ordeals  you  must  not  despair 
and  become  discouraged.  Remember,  there 
are  millions  and  millions  of  Americans  who 
still  care,  and  the  forces  of  right  and  decency 
and  law  and  order  are  beginning  to  unite  and 
I  believe  they  will  fully  support  you  In  this 
war  on  crime;  a  war  that  can  be  and  a  war 
that  must  be  won. 

In  conclusion  I  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  your  dedication,  and  congratulate 
you  upon  having  attained  the  distinction 
and  recognition  that  is  conferred  upon  you 
here  today.  And  I  know  that  millions  of 
Americans  join  me  In  the  sentiments  that  I 
have  expressed  here  this  morning  In  wishing 
for  each  of  you  a  most  successful  and  re- 
warding career  as  you  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free,  safe,  and  a  great  so- 
ciety m  our  beloved  America. 

Director's   Remarks   and   IiiTRODtrcnoN   of 

DlSTINGtnSHED    GUESTS 

We  have  Just,  I  believe,  listened  to  one  of 
the  greatest  addresses  made  before  a  National 
Academy  graduating  class  in  the  history  of 
the  academy.  Senator  McClellan  outlined  to 
you  various  bills  that  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Senate,  some  of  which  are  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  consideration. 
He  ■was  very  modest  In  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  Legislation  In  the  Senate.  He  was 
the  sparkplug,  he  was  the  man  who  led  an 
uncompromising  fight  for  the  essential  In- 
gredients that  went  into  the  legislation  that 
was  finally  enacted  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
credit  for  it  Is  solely  due  to  him;  and  we 
thank  you,  Senator. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  IN  INFLA- 
TIONARY RECESSION 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  work,  do  not  buy  anything,  do 
not  borrow  money,  do  not  rent  or  own  a 
home,  are  not  involved  in  business,  do 
not  own  stocks  or  bonds  and  do  not  read 
newspapers,  I  have  news  for  you.  We 
are  in  a  recession — not  an  ordinary  gar- 
den variety  recession,  but  an  inflationary 
recession.  In  old-fashioned  recessions, 
unemplojonent  was  high  and  prices  low. 
The  new  model  recession  does  not  work 
that  way.  Now  unemployment  is  up  and 
so  are  prices.  It  costs  more  to  be  unem- 
ployed these  days. 

Last  month  5  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  out  of  work — a  million  more  workers 
than  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  living  is  rising  7.2  percent  per 
year.  Inflation  is  no  stranger.  We  have 
had  it  around  for  a  long  time.  But,  while 
it  used  to  creep,  now  it  gallops — the 
fastest  since  1952. 

Interest  rates  have  reached  sistronoml- 
cal  heights.  They  have  risen  36  percent 
in  1  year  to  the  highest  point  since  the 
CivU  War. 

The  most  sensitive  barometer  of  eco- 
nomic climate  is  the  stock  market.  In  the 
economic  boom  of  a  few  years  ago  the 
question  being  asked  was  "Will  the 
market  break  1,000?"  "How  high  will  it 
go?"  Now  everyone  is  asking,  "Will  It  go 
below  500?"  "How  low  can  it  go?" 

Not  everyone  owns  stock,  but  every- 
one loses  when  the  market  tumbles  as 
it  has  In  these  last  few  months.  Com- 
munities that  cannot  market  their  bonds 
must  defer  needed  projects  or  levy  high- 
er local  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  The  stock 
market  collapse  and  erosion  of  bond 
values  has  meant  an  evaporation  of 
some  $250  billion  in  wealth.  The  average 
investor  has  lost  more  than  $7,000  in  the 
last  year. 

It  should  be  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  policies  now  in  force  for  controlling 
inflation  are  not  succeeding.  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  they  may  even  be  con- 
tributing to  the  problem.  Apparently  the 
President  expected  Inflation  to  be  an 
easy  mark.  Early  statements  from  the 
administration  carried  the  impression 
that  halting  inflation  would  be  a  rela- 
tively painless  operation  accomplished 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  reducing  the 
money  supply. 

Arthur  Burns,  who  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  now  advocating  a  kind 
of  wage-price  control,  was  saying  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  could  be  reduced  to  3 
percent  by  the  end  of  1969.  Similarly,  on 
April  29,  1969,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  na- 
ively claimed: 

We  have  turned  the  corner  on  inflation 
without  really  noticing  It. 

In  the  face  of  mounting  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  extravagant  claims  of 
progress  have  a  hollow  ring.  Insistence 
that  all  is  going  according  to  the  "game 
plan"  is  no  longer  reassuring  to  anyone. 
A  basic  element  of  that  plan  was  budg- 
etary surpluses  for  the  next  2  years.  It  is 
now  openly  admitted  that  there  will  be  no 
surpluses.  Instead,  there  will  be  "mild" 
deficits  necessitating  an  $18  billion  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  ceiling.  Inci- 
dentally, I  voted  Just  this  month  against 
raising  that  limit. 


A  few  months  ago  I  made  a  speech  In 
Missouri  in  which  I  set  out  some  of  the 
things  I  thought  the  President  ought  to 
include  in  his  fight  against  inflation. 

First.  He  should  speak  out  against  ex- 
cessive wage,  price,  and  interest  in- 
creases. It  has  been  shown  conclusively 
that  this  does  have  impact. 

Second.  He  should  take  steps  to  revi- 
talize lagging  sections  of  the  economy 
Congress  has  provided  him  the  tools  for 
this  purpose  by  allow^ing  selective  credit 
controls. 

Third.  He  should  make  a  greater  eflfort 
to  eliminate  needless  and  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment projects.  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators did  not  need  a  41 -percent  increase 
in  salary  and  the  President  did  not  need 
a  100-percent  raise.  Some  of  the  Buck 
Rogers  weapons  systems  that  do  not 
work  and  are  not  necessary  to  our  secu- 
rity should  be  scrapped.  Our  space  pro- 
gram could  be  curtailed  and  the  foreign 
aid  program  could  be  streamlined  and 
reduced. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest the  President  to  consider  them. 
There  is  no  point  in  denying  that  we  are 
in  a  recession.  Our  attention  and  our 
best  efforts  should  be  focused  on  alterna- 
tive solutions.  Unfortunately,  it  appears 
that  the  President  has  delayed  so  long 
In  taking  positive  action,  that  the  Con- 
gress must  soon  seriously  consider  wage 
and  price  controls. 


LET  US   GET  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
FLYING  AGAIN 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  gold- 
en eagle  passport  program  and  to  urge 
the  leadership  of  the  House  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  meritorious  program  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Although  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
last  September  to  extend  the  program — 
which  allows  visitors  to  enter  and  use 
more  than  3,000  national  parks,  forests, 
and  refuges  at  an  annual  fee — the  House 
has  yet  to  bring  It  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
Unfortunately,  much  confusion  has  re- 
sulted by  this  inactivity  on  our  side  of 
Capitol  Hill,  since  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram oflBcially  expired  at  the  end  of 
March. 

The  chaos  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
by  our  traveling  Americans  and  by  the 
Federal  agencies  involved.  There  is  con- 
cern in  the  field  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
whose  workers  are  having  some  difficulty 
explaining  why  a  program  so  popular 
and  successful  as  the  golden  eagle  has 
been  allowed  to  expire. 

The  situation  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  necessity  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  initiate  its  own  recreation 
user  fee  program,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  May  25.  The  $7  annual  user  per- 
mits being  issued  by  the  Forest  Service, 
however,  do  not  cover  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  has  an- 
nounced that  the  1970  user  permits  now 
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bem«  Issued  will  be  exchangeable  for  a 
Government-wide  permit  if  and  when 
the  golden  eagle  flies  again,  this  cum- 
bersome process  Is  an  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  visit  our  na- 
tional parks  and  forests  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion as  to  the  merit  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
program,  or  to  its  increasing  acceptance 
by  the  American  public. 

In  1965,  when  the  program  was  Ini- 
tiated, 90,400  golden  eagle  passports 
were  issued.  The  figure  was  multiplied  to 
a  total  403,100  passports  issued  in  the 
first  half  of  1969,  attesting  to  the  great 
popularity  of  the  program.  These  statis- 
tics would  seem  to  show  the  program  Is 
booming  and  should  be  expanded,  not 
allowed  to  die. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  funds  re- 
ceived through  the  program  go  into 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
which  is  used  to  purchase  additional  rec- 
reational facilities.  About  60  percent  of 
annual  appropriations  from  the  fund  are 
normally  available  to  the  States. 

The  golden  eagle  program  is  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  our  retired  citizens 
who  have  the  lime  to  travel  and  can 
visit  our  Nation's  natural  wonders  at  a 
great  reduction  In  cost.  For  them  and 
for  the  many  other  Americans  who  rely 
upon  it.  I  urge  that  the  House  act  with- 
out any  more  delay  on  the  golden  eagle 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  difficulties  caused  by  House  delay  on 
the  golden  eagle  program  appeared  In 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  on  June  2.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Don  Brooks  be  printed  following 
these  remarks : 

GoLDE?!  Eagle's  Demise  Leaves  Utter 

Contusion  Bebino 

(By  Don  Brooks) 

Tag  along  with  the  Dead  Fish  Editor  now. 
If  you  wiU,  while  he  does  a  Wt  of  eavesdrop- 
ping at  certain  places  in  the  Federal  Office 
Building.  The  FBI  need  not  be  concerned. 
The  G-Man  wigwam  gets  a  wide  berth. 

Quiet  now,  please!  We  are  in  the  recep- 
tionist's office  of  the  Wasatch  National  For- 
est. Phone«  are  ringing  like  crazy.  Rachel 
Davenport  answers  one  line: 

"Tea.  mam.  I'll  talk  to  you  about  the 
Golden  Eagle.  No.  mam.  The  Golden  Eagle 
program  is  not  In  operation  right  now.  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  made  a  final  decision  on 
ezt«ndlng  It. 

"Tes.  we  can  sell  you  a  Forest  Service 
recreation  lands  permit.  It  costs  $7  and  al- 
lows you  to  use  recreation  facilities  such  as 
Improved  campgrounds  on  all  national  for- 
ests You  may  buy  It  here  or  at  other  Forest 
Service  offices.  You're  welcome,  mam." 

Marie  Manteca  Is  on  another  line: 

"No,  sir.  The  Forest  Service  permit  will  not 
get  you  Into  Yellowstone  or  other  national 
parks.  It  Is  good  only  on  Forest  Service  rec- 
reation areas.  I  don't  know  why.  sir.  We  will 
exchange  It  for  a  Golden  Eagle  p>assport  If 
and  when  that  program  Is  extended  by  Con- 
gress. When  win  that  be?  We  haven't  any 
Idea,  sir." 

NATIONAI.   PARK   OfTICE 

We  now  Ippy-toe  up  a  couple  of  flights  to 
the  National  Park  Service  office  on  the  sixth 
deck.  Sarah  Faron  Is  talking  over  the  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell: 

"All  I  can  tell  you  Is  If  fees  were  charged 
last  year,  then  they  will  be  charged  again 
this  year.  Now.  we  do  not  have  a  passport 


as  yet  which  will  be  good  on  all  national 
parks.  I  don't  know  U  we  will  get  one. 

"Yellowstone?  So  much  per  day  for  each 
vehicle.  No,  that  permit  would  be  no  good 
for  entering  a  campground  on  the  Teton 
National  Forest.  The  Forest  Service  has  It's 
own  fee  system.  You  must  contact  them." 

So  It  goes.  John  Q.  Public  accepted  the 
Golden  Eagle  program.  He  found  It  a  very 
handy  piece  of  cardboard  to  take  care  of  his 
summer  recreation  needs. 

And  now  John  Q.  Is  utterly  confused.  I 
know,  because  I  stuck  around  the  Forest 
Service  office  with  Rachel  and  Marie  for  an 
hour  Monday  and  heard  them  attempt  to 
explain  the  messed-up  situation  that  now 
eidsts.  I  even  pitched  In  and  answered  a  few 
calls  myself. 

One  of  them  was  from  a  little  girl  who 
said  she  had  been  told  by  her  teacher  to 
And  out  "what  the  poor  people  are  going  to 
do?" 

I  dunno,  little  gal,  I  dunno.  Ask  Congress. 
Ask  when  In  heck  the  Golden  Eagle  Is  going 
to  fly  again  I 


HARVARD  PRESIDENT'S  BACCA- 
LAUREATE ADDRESS 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  gi-ven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  word  "Har- 
vard." It  represents  a  great  university 
among  many  great  universities.  Nothing 
ever  said  In  my  household  was  designed 
to  make  my  sons  feel  they  would  be  be- 
reft of  a  formal  education  if  they  went 
elsewhere. 

Harvard's  president,  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  give  a  great  bac- 
calaureate address  to  his  graduating 
class  yesterday,  and  it  deserves  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  It  did  not  get  It  at 
Harvard,  where  only  65  of  the  1,017 
seniors  attended.  In  the  hope  that  its 
inclusion  in  the  Record  by  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1943  at  another  great  uni- 
versity in  New  Jersey  will  not  detract 
too  greatly  from  its  message,  I  would  like 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record.  While  its  basic 
message  have  been  said  elsewhere  and 
earUer,  it  has  not  been  said  better,  and 
the  fact  that  the  reahty  of  hard-core 
"extremist  splinter  groups  of  the  New 
Left,"  seeking  to  destroy  not  only  our 
universities  but  all  our  institutions  and 
Nation  is  recognized  so  soberly  and  elo- 
quently at  Cambridge  should  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  us  all.  I  am  personally 
delighted  that  the  message  arrived  just 
before  my  daughter  graduated.  I  had  be- 
gun to  fear  it  might  never  get  there  at 
all.  President  Pusey's  address  follows: 

I  want  to  speak  today  not  about  the  baf- 
fling problems  of  the  world  outside  but  of 
what  I  take  to  be  a  declination  In  the  quality 
of  oxir  Ufe  here  which  I  find  disturbing.  I 
have  chosen  to  Introduce  what  I  have  to  say 
by  calling  attention  to  a  point  of  similarity 
between  the  present  situation  of  Harvard  and 
that  which  obtained  when  I  returned  to 
Cambridge  17  years  ago  to  become  the  uni- 
versity's 24th  president. 

I  became  president  here  during  a  very  trou- 
bled period  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. The  fears,  accusations,  strife  and  ex- 
citement which  at  that  time  upset  academic 
communities  reverberated  about  the  name  of 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

What  the  historians  will  have  to  explain 
is  not  Joseph  McCarthy.  It  Is  rather  the  re- 


ception h«  was  accorded.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  United  States  needed 
him  and  wanted  him,  or  at  the  very  least 
accepted  him,  and  In  so  doing  in  a  sense 
created  him. 

He  certainly  was  not  without  blame.  Be 
was,  and  remains  In  my  view,  a  shameful, 
cynical  politician  who  discovered  how  to  play 
smufully  on  people's  emotions  for  his  own 
gain  but  It  is  much  too  facile  to  dismiss  the 
evils  and  anguish  that  wracked  campuses  and 
country  at  that  time  by  simply  naming  him 
a  scapegoat  and  letting  the  rest  of  society  off 
scot-free. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  McCarthy  was 
the  first  to  discover  how  to  use  the  mass 
media  for  personal  political  advancement.  I 
am  afraid  this  Is  too  large  a  claim,  but  cer- 
tainly he  raised  the  practice  momentarily  to 
a  new  peak  of  effectiveness.  The  organs  of 
public  opinion  gave  him  enormous  coverage 
for  years  and  thus  contributed  to  build  his 
reputation.  In  the  period  of  his  rapid  rise 
he  told  a  friend  of  mine  In  Appleton  that  he 
had  first  glimpsed  the  secret  of  political  suc- 
cess by  reading  "Meln  Kampf."  Hitler's  tech- 
nique, he  said,  rested  on  the  skillful  use  of 
the  big  He.  Tell  a  whopper  and  keep  on  re- 
peating It.  In  time  people  will  come  to  be- 
lieve it. 

THE    BIG    LIE 

Joseph  McCarthy's  big  whopper  was  that 
the  Communists  had  taken  over  the  State 
Department.  Hitler's  big  He  had  been  that 
the  Jews  had  almost  destroyed  Germany.  Mc- 
Carthy was  also  a  master  of  telling  an  end- 
less flow  of  little  lies  to  sow  doubt  and  dis- 
trust and  play  on  people's  emotions.  For  him 
discourse  was  a  tool  of  exploitation.  That  Is, 
language  was  to  be  used  not  for  clarification 
and  Increased  understanding,  but  for  accusa- 
tion, distortion,  misrepresentation,  denuncia- 
tion, defamation — In  any  number  of  ways  to 
obfuscate  and  confuse  and  by  so  doing  to  en- 
gender and  inflame  feelings  of  bate  and 
anger. 

It  was  his  cunning  Intent  by  playing  on 
people's  fears  and  hostUe  emotions  to  attract 
to  himself  mass  support.  He  built  his  follow- 
ing by  feeding  hateful  attitudes  and  by  un- 
leashing bigotry,  for  to  the  frightened  and 
worried  the  fears  he  played  on  were  so  real 
that  he  appeared  to  them  as  hero  and  6avlc»'. 
He  advanced  his  political  career  by  first  In- 
citing a  mass  public  opinion.  He  then  used 
this  to  put  pressure  on  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  and  Institutions — the 
scape-goats  he  had  Identified  for  society — 
to  make  their  practices  conform  to  his  fol- 
lowers' view  of  how  they  should  behave.  The 
successes  he  achieved  In  this  way  would  In 
turn  serve  to  maintain  and  strengthen  his 
personal  ascendancy.  It  was  not  a  particular- 
ly attractive  period  In  our  history. 

Now,  less  than  20  years  later,  our  cam- 
puses are  experiencing  a  not  dissimilar  period 
of  torment  whlplashed  as  they  are  by  a 
resurgence  of  his  hateful  technique.  Again 
people  are  looking  for  scapegoats.  But  this 
time  the  attack  comes  not  from  the  outside 
but  from  within,  from  extremist  splinter 
groups  of  the  New  Left  made  up  of  students 
and — I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge — also  of 
some  faculty  who  for  reasons  not  quite  clear 
to  me  would  like  to  see  our  colleges  and 
universities  denigrated,  maligned  and  even 
shut  down. 

A    FAMIUAB    APPROACH 

These  critics  go  about  their  task  In  a  way 
huntlngly  familiar  to  an  older  generation. 
Their  aim  Is  to  build  a  following  for  them- 
selves. They  would  do  this  by  sowing  doubts 
and  suspicions.  They  hope  then  to  attract 
sufficient  support  to  be  able  to  enforce  de- 
mands on  those  whom  they  malign  and 
designate  as  the  enemy,  using  the  old  means 
of  distortion,  accusation,  guilt  Imputed  by 
association,  and  so  on.  And  they  thrive  as 
people  lend  them  credence. 
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Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have  In  mind.  Dur- 
ing your  freshman  year  this  university  ex- 
p>erlenced  what  I  have  l>een  told  was  its  first 
strike  by  employee.  It  was  occasioned  essen- 
tially by  a  contest  for  control  between  the 
leadership  of  two  rival  unions.  But  that  Is 
not  the  way  It  was  reported  In  what  I  remem- 
ber as  one  of  the  first  of  the  scores  of  8X).B. 
propaganda  leaflets  to  which  we — all  of 
"US  at  Harvard — have  been  continuously  sub- 
jected. In  the  view  of  the  author  of  this  early 
flyer  the  employes'  strike  was  clear  evidence 
of  the  university's  mistreatment  of  Its  work- 
ers ("Harvard  University  usee  scab  labor  and 
maintains  oppressive  working  conditions"). 

You,  the  students,  were  called  to  a  show  of 
virtuous  Indignation  to  help  set  the  griev- 
ous wrong  right.  And  I  remember  certain 
young  members  of  the  faculty  marched  with 
the  dissident  students  on  this  occasion.  The 
big  lie  let  loose  amongst  us  began  then  to 
take  shape.  That  Is,  that  the  xmlverslty  Is  a 
hopelessly  bigoted,  reactionary  force  in  our 
society  which  serves  the  Interest  of  a  hideous 
military-Industrial  complex  by  doing  Its 
chores  and  by  intellectually  emasculating 
the  young  entrusted  to  its  care  so  as  In  time 
to  turn  them  over  as  docile  slaves  to  a  con- 
temptible "establishment." 

JOB      INTERVIEW      FtTROB 

In  your  sophomore  year,  you  win  recall  for 
example,  there  was  a  considerable  furor  over 
who  should  or  should  not  be  p>ermltted  on 
campus  to  interview  graduating  students  for 
possible  Jobs.  The  SJ3.S.,  playing  on  dissat- 
isfaction widely  held  In  our  community, 
made  an  inflammatory  Issue  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Dow  recruiter  on  the  campus,  im- 
plying that  his  presence  proved  the  univer- 
sity's Insidious  complicity  in  the  hated  war 
effort. 

What  should  have  been  the  issue,  as  was 
ultimately  recognized,  was  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Office  of  Graduate  and  Career 
Plans,  which  had  been  established  and  Is 
maintained  as  a  convenience  to  students 
seeking  opportunities  for  employment  or 
graduate  study,  and  the  validity  or  suitabil- 
ity of  Its  procedures.  Unless  you  are  com- 
pletely unlike  the  Harvard  men  who  have 
gone  ucfore  you  1  douot  that  any  of  you 
would  ever  want  that  office  to  confront  you 
with   an   arbitrarily  restricted  list. 

Last  year  among  several  egregious  ex- 
amples of  distortion  and  misrepresentation 
designed  to  magnify  indignation  and  sow 
distrust  (I  cite  only  two  or  three  examples 
of  a  possible  many)  was  the  university's  al- 
leged "expansion."  No  attempt  was  made  to 
understand  or  accurately  report  the  univer- 
sity's building  needs,  activities  or  plans. 
These  are  many  and  complicated,  but  to  our 
new  critics  quite  obviously,  we  were  simply 
ruthlessly  and  senselessly  exploiting  the  |X>or 
and  the  oppressed. 

The  word  "expansion"  was  then  seized  on 
as  a  slogan  and  chanted,  again  and  again  In 
mindless  fashion  to  confuse  and  defame,  and 
beyond  this,  it  was  hoped  to  Impress  the 
confused  and  by  doing  so  to  gain  Increased 
support. 

This  year  a  major  accusation  has  been  the 
university's  complicity  with  o\ir  nefaj-lous 
Government  through  the  work — the  very  fine 
scholarly  work,  let  me  say  in  i>asslng — of  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs.  The  fantas- 
tic unfairness — not  to  mention  the  Igno- 
rance— of  this  accusation  Is  almost  incredible 
to  anyone  who  has  made  even  a  small  effort 
to  find  out  what  the  center  does  in  fact  do. 

ONE    STEP    FtTRTHER 

One  can  read  through  all  the  leaflets  clr- 
ciilated  by  these  extremists  who  have  dwelt 
among  us  in  recent  years,  bent  on  slander- 
ing an  Institution  it  might  have  assumed 
they  would  love,  or  lovingly  find  favilt  with, 
without  discovering  a  single  effort  to  clarify, 
to  analyze,  to  explain  or  honestly  to  repre- 
sent. 


Always  they  Insinuate,  distort,  accuse, 
their  aim  being  not  to  identify  and  correct 
real  abuses,  but  always  rather  by  crying 
alarm  Intentionally  to  arouse  and  Inflame 
passions  In  order  to  build  support  for  "non- 
negotiable  demands,"  and  by  this  means 
to  enlarge  their  following  and  enhance  their 
power.  Cnearly  the  old  McCarthy  technique 
Is  at  work  again,  but  this  time — it  Is  a  sor- 
row to  have  to  acknowledge  It — ^by  our  own, 
and  In  our  midst. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  deceitful  talk  and 
the  tendencies  toward  coercive  action  could 
not  have  made  the  Inroads  they  have  In 
academic  communities  In  recent  years  had 
all  of  us  to  whom  they  are  deeply  repulsive 
been  more  ready  to  oppose  them.  That  Is 
part  of  the  story.  But  only  part. 

Deeper  is  the  fact  that  underlying  and 
even  supporting  the  many  disturbances 
which  have  shaken  our  campuses  in  recent 
years  Is  an  as  yet  only  vaguely  articulated, 
but  nevertheless  widely  shared,  feeling  of 
revulsion  against  the  values  and  modes  of 
living  of  the  enlightened  society  t>ased  on 
reason,  tolerance  and  the  advancement  of 
science,  which  humane  people  have  dreamed 
about,  and  have  through  generations  been 
struggling  to  create. 

Somehow,  in  your  time,  for  many  the 
tastes  for  this  long-wlshed-for  kind  of  Ufe 
have  gone  fiat.  Its  authenticity  and  Its  at- 
tractiveness have  lost  their  tone.  In  the  uni- 
versity world  this  is  a  present  major  problem, 
perhaps  our  most  frightening  one. 

I  am  sorry  to  speak  so  somberly  and  criti- 
cally on  this  occasion,  but  I  feel  I  must. 
Your  years  at  Harvard  have  been  among  the 
most  tormented  that  have  ever  beset  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  this  country.  The 
effect  of  these  years  on  each  of  you  Is  some- 
thing which  only  you  can  assess.  Probably 
It  will  become  clear  only  with  the  passing 
of  time. 

But  troubled  as  the  years  have  been  I  can- 
not believe— at  least  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
lieve— the  effect  will  prove  to  have  been 
wholly  negative.  You  have  had  to  adjust 
rather  fast,  for  It  Is  not  games  you  have  been 
playing  here  during  these  years  but  rather 
the  real  thing.  It  admits  the  upsetting 
alairums  and  excursions  occasioned  during 
your  years  In  college  by  a  determined  few 
who  have  worked  consistently  to  attract  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  misrepresenting 
what  we  are  about, 

A  HOPEFUI.  SIGN 

As  you  have  gone  ahead  with  your  work, 
you  have  made  manifestly  clear  one  hopeful 
sign.  That  Is,  your  generation's  vigorous  as- 
sertion that  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  learning  or  a  way  of  life  whose  most  con- 
vincing credentials  are  only  that  they  have 
been  accepted  before.  You  have  professed 
convincingly  that  you  will  not  be  content 
with  a  learning  which  has  not  been  freshly 
authenticated:  and  you  have  also  made  clear 
that  you  will  have  Utile  respect  for  a  learn- 
ing which  does  not  carry  at  one  time  both 
a  dimension  of  deep  personal  Involvement 
and  social  outreach.  No  one  can  favilt  you 
here. 

But  we  would  be  disturbed — many  of  us 
not  of  your  generation  who  have  gone  be- 
fore— If  there  were  any  implication  In  your 
valid  fresh  Insight  that  depth  of  concern  has 
somehow  now  made  knowledge  less  valuable, 
perhaps  even  unnecessary,  or  that  strong 
feeling  and  conviction  of  Tightness  have  done 
away  with  the  need  for — Indeed  with  respect 
for — rigorous  intellectual  discrimination,  re- 
gard for  lndl\iduals  as  opposed  to  masses  of 
people,  and  a  restraining  awareness  of  the 
dubiety  of  aU  human  ends. 

rxxLXNC  or  heu>i,sssnsss 

What  then  can  I  say  to  you  at  the  end  of 

your  college  years?  It  must  be,  I  think,  that 

neither  unreasoning  zeolotry  nor  despair  Is 

an  acceptable  attitude  for  Harvard  men.  You 


have  seen  much  of  one  end,  I  suspect,  have 
at  least  occaslomally  been  tempted  by  the 
other.  It  has  been  said  that  your  generation 
is  the  flrst  in  America  to  have  grown  up  with- 
out optimism.  This  Is  a  sad  commentary  11 
true.  PersonaUy  I  do  not  beUeve  that  It  Is,  or 
at  least  that  It  need  be. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many,  however, 
that  you  have  a  widespread  and  deep  feeling 
of  helplessness  because  you  see  su  many 
things  that  need  to  be  set  right  and  feel  so 
powerless  to  effect  change.  If  so.  such  feeling 
is  not  without  Justification.  But  you  must 
not  assume  you  are  the  flrst  to  have  felt  this 
way,  for  it  is  a  feeling  with  which  the  con- 
cerned have  always  had  to  contend. 

In  such  mood  It  Is  easy  to  denounce,  to 
find  fault,  to  make  unjust  accusations,  to 
visit  the  shortcomings  of  the  world,  and  of 
ourselves,  on  scapegoats — even  to  light  fires 
or  throw  stones — for  personal  relief  or  for  ex- 
ploitation— easy  and  totally  unworthy.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  maintain  a  realistic  sense  of 
human  limitation,  to  refuse  to  become  frus- 
trated and  angry,  to  analyze,  to  assess,  to 
seek  to  understand  and  explain;  to  deterxnlne 
to  be  adult  and  fair;  thus  to  work  patiently 
to  Improve  while  refusing  to  succumb  to 
either  cynicism  or  hopelessness.  It  is  a  long 
way  around,  but  it  is  the  civilized  way,  and 
the  only  way  for  those  who  have  come  truly 
to  understand  the  rtUe  of  humane  learning. 

I  may  put  it  this  way :  There  is  a  world  of 
reason,  modesty,  charity  and  trust  in  the 
midst  of,  and  opp>06ed  to,  the  oppressive  and 
contentious  world  of  deceit,  anger,  vilifica- 
tion and  self-righteousness  now  made  so 
manifest  all  about  us  again,  as  20  years  ago, 
by  would-be  exploiters.  This  former  world  is 
created  and  precariously  maintained  in  all 
generations  by  clvUized  men,  a  world  for 
wUch  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  I  am  sure 
we  all  yearn.  What  I  have  wanted  to  say  to 
you  today  Is  simply  that  In  my  view,  as  Har- 
vard men,  you  are  called  to  serve  that  world. 


THE  BIG  THICKET 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re\lse  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
toured  the  Big  Thicket  area  of  east  Texas 
with  numerous  representatives  of  conser- 
vation groups  that  are  working  to  get  a 
portion  of  the  area  set  aside  as  a  na- 
tional park.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  a  national  park 
in  the  Big  Thicket  region  of  Texas,  but 
with  no  result.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
tour,  I  told  those  who  had  accompanied 
me  that  on  returning  to  Washington  I 
would  urge  that  the  administration  take 
the  lead  In  the  fight  for  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park.  I  said  this  because  the 
time  for  talking  has  ended,  and  the  time 
for  productive  action  to  begin  Is  now. 

After  speaking  •with  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel,  it  Is  most  pleasing 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  Secretary, 
who  favors  the  Idea  of  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park,  has  expressed  to  me  his  keen 
personal  desire  to  see  constructive  action 
be  taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  the  Big 
Thicket.  This  is  good  news  for  ecologists, 
ornithologists,  and  conservationists  all 
swiross  the  United  States.  With  this  ex- 
pressed interest,  we  must  now  push  for- 
ward for  action,  both  administrative  and 
legislative.  The  Secretary's  interest 
demonstrates  the  administration's  con- 
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tinuing  concern  with  conservation,  and 
his  indication  of  support  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department  is  a  welcome  sign. 

Any  person  who  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  this  beautiful  area  of 
east  Texas  knows  that  protecting  this 
unique  region  is  a  most  worthwhile 
project. 

While  I  feel  the  Senate  hearings  to  be 
held  in  Beaumont.  Tex..  June  12,  will  be 
important  in  calling  additional  attention 
to  the  need  for  protecting  a  portion  of 
the  Big  Thicket  area.  I  still  believe  an 
important  impetus  for  developing  a  na- 
tional park  must  come  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

Certainly.  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  and  other 
interested  Government  agencies  to  see 
that  progress  on  development  of  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  moves  forward. 
But  I  did  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  this  good  news  I  have 
received  from  Secretary  Hickel. 


AUSTRALIA'S  PRIME  MINISTER 
WANTS  MEAT  INSPECTION  "COM- 
PROMISE" 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15,  I  discussed  the  adequacy  and  inade- 
quacy of  our  inspection  of  meat  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  a  talk  here  on 
the  House  floor. 

Since  that  time,  some  things  have  been 
happening. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
suspended  imports  of  mutton  from  Aus- 
tralia slaughtered  after  May  15  imtil  the 
Australians  get  their  slaughter  and  in- 
spection practices — which  have  been 
questioned  for  several  years — up  to 
standards  in  foreign  plants  licensed  to 
standards  required  by  the  United  States. 
Our  law  says  Inspection  and  standards  in 
foreign  plants  licensed  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  equal  to  ours. 

Obviously,  processing  and  inspection 
of  mutton  in  Australia  has  not  been  equal 
to  ours  for  some  time.  The  Wholesome 
Meat  act  requires  that  it  be  equal.  The 
USDA  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  It  never 
has  been,  and  we  have  been  overlooking 
some  serious  deficiencies  for  over  2  years. 

I  rise  to  discuss  this  matter  further  to- 
day because  I  am  concerned  that  there 
may  be  other  instances  of  tolerating  less 
than  adequate  methods  and  inspection, 
and  I  am  alarmed  that  compromises, 
rather  than  enforcement  of  equal  In- 
spection, may  be  in  the  making. 

I  have  recently  reviewed  an  Eirtlcle  In 
the  Queensland  Country  Life,  a  weekly 
published  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  which 
appeared  May  21.  1970.  The  article  re- 
ports on  an  interrogation.  In  the  Austra- 
lian Parliament,  of  the  Minister  of  Pri- 
marj'  Industry,  Mr.  Anthony,  on  their 
meat  Inspection  situation. 

Mr.  Anthony  is  quoted  directly  in  the 
article  as  replying  to  a  member  from  Vic- 
toria, who  had  asked  if  overwork  was  the 
cause  of  a  decline  in  inspection  standards 
for  imported  meat,  as  follows: 

What  Mr,  Mclvor  says  about  the  inspection 
staff  at  the  meatworks  U  quite  true.  There  la 


a  severe  shortage  of  inspectors.  They  are  re- 
quired to  work  overtime.  In  many  instances, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  give  them  their  an- 
nual leave.  Giving  It  to  them  would  have 
meant  meatworks  having  to  close  down  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  been  able  to  oper- 
ate to  the  standards  necessary  to  meet  export 
requirements.  .  .  . 

This  Is  a  matter  that  gives  me  great  con- 
cern. We  are  trying  to  cope  with  It. 

The  paper  then  reports  VS.  rejection 
of  mutton  because  it  did  not  meet  our 
sUndards,  stating  that  their  mutton  was 
unclean. 

Mr.  Anthony  told  the  Parliament: 

But  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
Inspection  standards  are  high.  They  were  laid 
down  originally  to  meet  the  Brlttsh  require- 
ments. 

Any  talk  that  the  meat  Is  not  wholesome 
or  that  It  contains  organisms  harmlul  to  hu- 
man beings  Is  not  correct. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  talk  about 
caeeous  lymphadenitis  and  cystlcercus  ovls, 
which  have  been  detected. 

These  are  not  harmful  to  human  beings. 
However,  the  U.S.  Administration  wUl  not 
allow  meat  with  evidence  of  them  to  enter 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  describe 
caseous  lymphadenitis  here  on  the  floor  I 
would  lose  all  but  the  strongest  stomachs 
within  my  hearing.  Cystlcercus  ovis  is  not 
so  repulsive.  It  is  a  tapeworm  cyst.  If  dogs 
eat  the  cysts  they  develop  a  tapeworm 
that  attains  up  to  3  feet  in  length  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  incubate 
in  human  bodies.  The  cyst,  located  in 
muscle,  calcifies  as  it  ages,  and  the  ovis  is 
killed  by  cooking  or  freezing  but  who 
wants  them  dead  or  alive  in  their  meat? 

If  the  Minister  of  Primary  Industry  in 
Australia  regards  caseous  lymphadenitis 
and  cystlcercus  ovis  as  wholesome,  he  Is 
welcome  to  keep  them  in  Australia. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  now  knows  they 
are  not  acceptable  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  we  have  been 
so  long  cracking  down — under  a  law 
which  requires  equal  standards — on  Aus- 
tralian practices  which  permitted  them 
to  pass  inspection  in  intolerable  numbers. 

The  thing  which  concerns  me  most  in 
the  article,  is  a  statement  by  Minister 
Anthony  that  some  of  the  requirements 
being  made  on  their  slaughtering  plants 
are  almost  Impossible  to  meet,  and  then 
the  statement,  in  direct  quotes: 

We  propose  to  try  to  And  some  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  standards  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  wants  and  the 
standards  we  are  able  to  prescribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  law  says  their  in- 
spection and  standards  are  to  be  equal. 

There  is  no  provision  for  compromise. 
We  used  to  have  a  weasel  word  in  the 
formula— "substantially"  equal.  But 
Congress  took  that  out.  The  law  now 
says  "equal."  period.  Congress  clearly 
made  the  change  to  positive  language  to 
stop  compromises. 

After  several  years  of  being  permitted 
to  operate  plants  where  the  viscera  taken 
out  of  an  animal  could  not  later  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  carcass,  and  with  inspec- 
tions so  poor  that  9^2  percent  of  their 
mutton  was  rejected  at  U.S.  ports  after 
wholly  inadequate  random  sampling  of 
their  meat,  I  can  understand  why  the 
Australian  Minister  thinks  our  Depart- 


ment of   Agriculture  is  susceptible   to 
compromising  our  standards. 

I  am  shocked  by  what  I  am  learning 
about  compromise  in  the  past,  and  the 
more  I  learn  of  it,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  Congress  should  pass  my  bill, 
H.R.  17444,  to  require  plece-by-plece  in- 
spection of  all  Imported  meat,  after  It 
reaches  our  shores  and  after  It  has  been 
tliawed,  before  it  is  allowed  to  go  into 
any  sort  of  market  channels. 

Then  and  only  then  can  we  be  assured 
against  defects  in  imported  meat  which 
may  be  regarded  as  wholesome  by  the 
Australian  Minister,  but  as  garbage  and 
even  sewage  by  our  consumers. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  one  veteri- 
narian in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  accepting  any 
compromises  for  foreign  producers  with 
our  domestic  meat  inspection  standards. 
Our  domestic  livestock  industry  has  a 
much  greater  stake  in  the  fight  for  truly 
equal  inspection  of  imported  meat  than 
limiting  imports.  I  am  aware  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  disparage  my 
position  on  imported  meat  inspection  as 
a  part  of  the  meat  import  limitation 
battle  and  not  a  bona  fide  concern  about 
Inspection. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  equal 
inspection. 

The  American  livestock  industry  has 
built  the  confidence  of  consumers  in  our 
domestic  meat  inspection  system,  and  in 
the  wholesomeness  and  sanitation  of  the 
meat  in  our  stores  bearing  the  USDA 
Inspected  and  approved  label. 

Imported  meat — except  for  a  very  tiny 
fraction  imported  in  consumer  pack- 
ages— is  not  labeled  as  Imported,  or  with 
country  of  origin.  It  gets  U.S.  inspected 
and  approved  labeling  at  the  docks  and 
moves  on  to  consumers  indistinguish- 
able and  often  mixed  with  our  domestic 
meat. 

If  housewives  find  Impurities  in  the 
meat  they  buy  at  the  grocery  store,  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  origin  of 
the  meat  and  identifying  it  as  a  foreign 
product. 

Our  domestic  meat  Industry  will  suf- 
fer, not  just  from  the  quantity  Imported, 
but  far,  far  more  from  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  housewives  in  the  quality  of 
meat  at  the  meat  counters  all  over  the 
United  States. 

This  affluent  Nation  can  afford  to 
guarantee  its  consumers  wholesome,  san- 
itary meat  products,  foreign  or  domestic. 
The  exporters  can  afford  to  maintain 
American  standards  if  they  want  access 
to  our  markets,  without  compromising 
our  standards  in  any  way. 

I  would  like  to  disabuse  the  Minister 
of  Primary  Industries  of  Australia  of  his 
idea  that  the  United  States  will  com- 
promise. There  Is  at  least  one  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  will  not  toler- 
ate any  compromise,  and  who  will  stand 
here  on  the  fioor  and  protest  daily  if  any 
compromises  are  made,  with  complete 
confidence  that  a  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  will 
support  clean  meat. 

I  submit  the  text  of  the  article.  "Meat 
Inspection  Major  Problem"  from  the 
Qi-.eensland  Coimtry  Life  of  May  21. 
1970,  for  my  colleagues  to  read  In  fiill: 
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Australia  has  a  meat  inspection  problem. 
This  was  admitted  In  Parliament  by  the 
Minister  for  Primary  Industry,  Mr.  Anthony. 

But  he  emphasized  that  organisms  In 
Australian  meat  to  which  the  Americans  were 
objecting  were  not  harmful  to  humans. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  replying  to  Mr.  Mclvor 
(Lab.,  Vic),  who  asked  whether  overwork 
among  meat  inspectors  was  the  cause  of  a 
decline  in  Inspection  standards  for  export 
meat. 

Mr.  Anthony  said:  "What  Mr.  Mclvor  says 
about  the  Inspection  staff  at  meatworks  is 
quite  true. 

"There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  Inspectors. 
They  are  required  to  work  overtime. 

•'In  many  Instances.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  them  their  annual  leave.  Olvlng  It  to 
them  would  have  meant  meatworks  having 
to  close  down  because  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  operate  to  the  standards  neces- 
sary to  meet  export  requirements. 

"So  we  have  a  major  problem.  We  have 
been  trying  desperately  to  recruit  more  in- 
spectors. 

"We  have  recruited  more,  but  we  seem  to 
be  losing  them  as  fast  as  we  recruit  thenx. 

TTNCLEAN 

"This  Is  a  matter  that  gives  me  great  con- 
cern, and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  try  to 
cope  with  It." 

Mr.  Anthony  said  Australian  mutton  bad 
been  rejected  by  the  United  States  because 
It  was  not  meeting  the  standards  laid  down 
under  the  U.S.  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

It  had  been  rejected  because  It  wels  un- 
clean. Particles  of  foreign  matter  had  been 
found  In  the  meat  as  well  ais  certain  orga- 
nisms which  were  objectionable  to  the  U.S. 
authorities. 

"But  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
our  Inspection  standards  are  high,"  Mr.  An- 
thony said. 

"They  were  laid  down  originally  to  meet 
the  British  requirements. 

COMPROMISE? 

"Any  talk  that  the  meat  Is  not  wholesome 
or  that  It  contains  organisms  harmful  to 
human  beings  Is  not  correct. 

"There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  talk  about 
caseaus  lymph  adenitis  and  cystlcercus 
ovls,  which  have  been  detected. 

"These  are  not  harmful  to  human  beings. 
However,  the  U.S.  Administration  will  not 
allow  any  meat  with  evidence  of  them  to 
enter  the  country." 

Mr.  Anthony  said  the  main  problem  Aus- 
tralia bad  with  its  mutton  chains  was  In 
trying  to  correlate  the  viscera  with  the  car- 
cass. "Many  of  our  abattoirs  are  not  geared  to 
do  this."  he  said. 

Mr.  Anthony  stated  that  some  of  the  re- 
quirements being  asked  of  them  were  al- 
most Impossible  to  meet. 

"We  projK)se  to  try  to  find  some  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  standards  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  wants  and  the 
standards  we  are  able  to  prescribe,"  Mr.  An- 
thony said. 

"I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  very 
conscious  of  the  Inspection  problem  and 
will  do  what  we  can  to  solve  it. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE DEATHS  ON  JACKSON 
STATE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  I  expressed  support  for  the 
creation  of  a  Presidential  commission  to 
investigate  the  tragic  deaths  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio  sponsored  by 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  . 
I  see  no  reason  why  similar  action  is  not 
in  order  for  the  investigation  of  the 
deaths  of  two  students  which  occurred 
on  the  campus  of  Jackson  State  College 
in  Mississippi  on  the  night  of  Thursday, 
May  14.  1970. 

At  the  invitation  of  Clarence  Mitchell, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights.  I  attended  a  meeting  last  night 
in  Wtishington  and  heard  the  forthright 
statements  of  four  Jackson  State  College 
students  who  discussed  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  during  the  confrontation 
with  local  police  and  State  troopers 
which  ended  in  the  tragic  deaths  of  two 
students  and  the  wounding  of  some  15 
others. 

While  I  have  not  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  any  representatives  of  local  po- 
lice. State  troopers,  or  the  Mississippi 
National  Guard,  or  other  local  and  State 
ofiBcials  from  the  area  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  only  a  com- 
plete and  objective  investigation  of  this 
tragedy  can  satisfy  the  present  demands 
of  the  Nation  for  imposing  responsibility 
where  it  deservedly  belongs. 

Questions  which  have  been  raised  and 
which  deserve  full  and  complete  answers 
are  those: 

First.  Were  the  measures  taken  in  the 
Jackson  State  College  incident  essential 
to  the  defense  of  life  or  property — and 
for  the  preservation  of  order? 

Second.  Were  the  oflBcers  who  were  at 
the  scene  of  the  slayings  trained  In  the 
proper  control  of  civil  disturbances  and 
in  the  use  of  nonlethal  methods  for  con- 
trolling clvU  disturbances  and  riots? 

Third.  What  parts  were  played  by  the 
slain  and  wounded  individuals  in  the 
disruptions  which  ended  in  the  Jackson 
State  College  tragedy? 

Fourth.  What  part,  if  any,  was  played 
by  outside  professional  agitators  or  revo- 
lutionaries, if  any,  which  might  require 
investigation  and  prosecution  imder 
Federal  statutes? 

Fifth.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  such  recurrence  and  what 
conditions  should  be  altered  in  order  to 
avoid  the  disruptions  which  In  turn  gave 
rise  to  the  student-police  confrontation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  communicating 
with  the  President  urging  that  such 
a  Presidential  factfinding  commission 
should  be  established.  A  copy  of  my  re- 
quest is  going  to  the  OfiBce  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  the  expectation  that 
the  full  cooperation  of  that  office  will  be 
afforded  in  producing  the  full  fficts  upon 
which  an  enlightened  judgment  by  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  based. 

I  should  add  that  among  the  students 
from  Jackson  State  College  who  ap- 
peared last  evening  in  Washington  and 
who  presented  their  statements  for  the 
benefit  of  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  Warner  Buxton,  president  of 
the  student  body,  Greg  Antoine,  Irma 
Bingham,  and  Farries  Adams.  The 
widow  of  the  slain  student,  Philip  Gibbs, 
as  well  as  his  sister.  Miss  Mary  Gibbs, 
were  also  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement 
and  call  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues  with  the   thought  that 


other  Members  of  this  Chamber  may 
wish  to  support  like  action  as  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  getting  at  the  root 
causes  of  this  and  other  similar  trage- 
dies and  with  the  expectation  that  ap- 
propriate legislative  and  executive  ac- 
tions predicated  upon  enlightened  judg- 
ments may  lead  eventually  to  well  rea- 
soned solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  other  body  have  directed  a 
joint  letter  to  the  President  urging  such 
an  investigation  by  a  Presidential  com- 
mission. 

I  support  the  request  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Scott,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Mansfield,  in  their  letter 
to  the  President,  In  addition,  I  request 
specifically  that  the  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege tragedy  shall  be  investigated  with 
particular  reference  to  the  questions 
which  I  have  raised. 


ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON,  NEW  SEC- 
RETARY OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's annoimcement  last  Saturday  that 
he  was  appointing  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  replace  Mr.  Finch  when  he 
moved  to  the  White  House  as  coimsellor 
to  the  President,  was  indeed  well  re- 
ceived. As  one  who  has  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  knowing  Elliot  Richardson 
for  many  years,  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  found  a  more  quali- 
fied man,  both  by  his  outstanding  abili- 
ties and  by  highly  successful  experience, 
in  the  Department  of  State,  in  HEW  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
in  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts. 

As  Tom  Wicker  noted  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  New  York  Times,  "Elliot 
Richardson,  the  new  Secretary,  has 
shown  himself  at  the  State  Department 
to  be  a  forceful  administrator  and  a 
quick  learner.  With  former  experience  In 
HEW  and  a  term  as  Massachusetts  at- 
torney general  tmder  his  belt,  he  h&s  a 
good  backgroimd  for  his  tough  new 
assignment." 

Wickers  assessment  has  been  echoed 
and  reechoed  by  coimtless  observers  who 
have  been  impressed  by  the  quiet  but 
highly  effective  performance  which  El- 
liot Richardson  has  turned  in  at  the 
State  Department.  As  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  the  President: 

It's  like  taking  my  right  arm. 

Coming  to  the  State  Department  as  a 
relative  neophyte  In  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  the  year  and  a  half  he 
has  served  as  Under  Secretarj',  has  won 
critical  acclaim  for  his  quick  mastery  of 
the  Department  and  his  duties,  from 
those  both  In  the  Department  and  out. 
Among  his  major  accomplishments  was 
the  broad  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  he  Initiated  In  order  to  make 
It  a  more  responsive  organization  for  the 
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Secretary.  Clearly,  his  wide  ranging  and 
Incisive  Intellect,  and  the  fresh  insights 
he  has  brought  to  his  present  responsi- 
bilities, will  be  missed  In  the  State  De- 
partment. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  President  chose 
him  to  head  the  tremendously  Important 
and  complex  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  As  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  noted  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial: 

It  Ls  tbe  special  bureaucratic  probletns  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  moved  President  Nixon  to  ap- 
point an  able,  tough-minded  administrator. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  to  succeed  Mr.  Finch. 

But  Mr.  Richardson  brings  more  than 
the  capabilities  of  the  tough-minded 
swlminlstrator  to  his  new  job.  He  brings, 
too,  the  tmd  of  sensitivity,  intelligence, 
resourcefulness,  and  low-key  determina- 
tion that  will  be  required  In  this  demand- 
ing post. 

Having  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  years,  and  as  Act- 
ing Secretary  for  severaJ  months  In  1958, 
he  Is  certainly  no  stranger,  either  to  the 
Department  or  to  the  complexity  of  the 
■very  pressing  problems  with  which  it 
must  deal. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  do  a  char- 
acteristically outstanding  job  and  I  wish 
him  well. 


REDUCTION  IN  JUNK  MAIL  LISTS 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Horton,  and  65  other 
Members  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  distribution  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  names  and  addresses  to  be  used 
for  commercial  solicitation. 

The  citizens  of  our  Nation  are  being 
inundated  with  waves  of  junk  mail.  In 
most  cases,  this  material  is  not  only  un- 
solicited, but  is  simply  thrown  away  un- 
read. In  many  cases,  the  materials  con- 
stitute an  outright  invasion  of  privacy. 
Congress  has  acted  to  restrict  the  mail- 
ing of  pornographic  advertisements.  It 
is  time  now  to  go  further  in  protecting 
people  from  other  materials.  As  one  con- 
stituent pointed  out  to  me,  the  definition 
of  what  is  undesirable  and  obscene  to  an 
individual  can  extend  far  beyond  the 
issue  of  pornography,  and  can  include 
most  junk  maU  sent  out  today. 

Under  a  loophole  In  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has,  through  many  of  its  agencies, 
been  providing  commercial  outfits  with 
mailing  lists  of  various  sorts.  The  hap- 
less individuals  on  these  lists  are  sub- 
jected to  a  deluge  of  unwanted  mall, 
with  no  recourse  for  relief. 

It  is  Ironic  that  Government  agencies 
should  be  providing  this  service,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  taxpayer  must  pay 
for  subsidies  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  cover  the  costs  of  carrying  the 
junk  mall  thus  generated.  Junk  mall 
does  not  carry  its  own  financial  weight 


according  to  accounting  studies  of  the 
various  mail  classes.  The  President  has 
proposed  an  increase  in  the  rates  charged 
for  this  mail.  But  this  will  not  take  the 
burden  from  the  Individual  receiving  the 
mail. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  pre- 
vent legitimate  access  to  agency  Infor- 
mation under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  but  will  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees, past  and  present  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  persons  registered  with 
any  Federal  agency  from  being  sub- 
jected to  a  Government-originated  In- 
vasion of  privacy.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  Governor  Reagan  has  already  initi- 
ated a  similar  policy  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, suid  think  It  only  Just  that  we 
represent  the  Federal  Government  In  Its 
role  as  protector  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  TO  PRESENT 
DRAFT  LAW 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  with  cosponsors  the 
National  Service  Act  of  1970,  a  bill  which 
will  completely  replace  the  Selective 
Service  System  with  a  system  of  national 
service.  This  bill  provides  that  young  men 
register  at  age  17,  receive  counseling,  and 
at  age  18  make  one  of  three  choices: 

First.  To  volimteer  for  military  service; 
or 

Second.  To  volimteer  for  civilian  serv- 
ice as  an  alternative;  or 

Third:  To  take  their  chances  on  being 
drafted  under  a  lottery  system. 

When  military  manpower  require- 
ments are  low,  these  requirements  could 
be  met  largely  through  the  pool  of  volun- 
teers, thus  providing  an  essentially  volun- 
teer army  with  most  men  who  choose  the 
lottery  not  having  any  service  required 
of  them.  When,  for  any  retison,  the  need 
for  Armed  Forces  exceeds  the  volunteer 
supply,  this  system  would  have  the  flexi- 
bility of  a  lottery  to  meet  manpower  re- 
quirements. At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
cept of  the  civilian  soldier,  which  is 
essential  to  the  continued  civilian  in- 
fluence within  the  military,  would  be 
retained. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  plan  has  received  bipartisan  support. 
The  following  Members  of  Congress  are 
Joining  me  on  the  initial  introduction  of 
this  legislation : 

Hon.  Danizl  E.  BTrrroN,  Republican  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dtngell,  Democrat  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Jamks  O.  PciTON,  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Seymotir  Halpern,  Republican  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  WrLUAM  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat 
of  Maine. 

Hon.  Henry  Helstoski,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rexs,  Democrat  of 
California. 


Hon.  James  H.  Schetter,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  Selective  Service  System  will 
expire  in  1971,  and  Chairman  Rivers  has 
promised  the  Congress  and  the  public 
that  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee will  hold  comprehensive  hearings  on 
this  important  subject  before  the  end  of 
this  session,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  plan 
will  receive  full  consideration  at  that 
time. 

A  substantial  segment  of  our  young 
people  feel  bitterly  about  the  Vietnam 
war  and  what  they  regard  as  the  injus- 
tice of  the  present  system,  as  evidenced 
by  those  who  have  chosen  to  accept  jail 
or  self-imposed  exile  in  Canada  or  Swe- 
den. My  plan  assures  that  these  individ- 
uals would  have  the  same  alternative  to 
serve  in  a  civilian,  noncombatant  ca- 
pacity which  is  now  arbitrarily  restricted 
to  those  who  are  total  pacifists  and  who 
meet  rigid  religious  standards.  It  also 
meets  many  of  the  objections  voiced  by 
critics  of  an  all-volunteer  army  by 
maintaining  the  concept  of  the  civilian 
soldier. 

The  National  Service  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vides a  viable  alternative  to  both  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  and  to 
the  all-volunteer  army  approach.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  present  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  operation  of  this 
plan. 

Each  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  register  with  a  local  place- 
ment center  of  the  National  Service 
Agency  at  age  17.  During  the  interval 
between  17  and  18,  the  registrant  will 
receive  counseling  from  trained  person- 
nel at  the  placement  center  on  the  three 
options:  First,  enlistment  In  the  mili- 
tary; second,  enrollment  in  the  civilian 
service  for  a  period  of  time  "equivalent" 
to  2  years  in  the  Armed  Forces;  or  third, 
the  option  to  register  for  a  military  lot- 
tery similar  to  the  one  now  in  effect. 

A  registrant  who  elects  civilian  service 
wUl  attempt  to  find  a  job  with  an  em- 
ployer who  has  previously  "qualified"  the 
job  for  participation  in  the  civilian  serv- 
ice progrtim.  Local  placement  centers  will 
maintain  lists  of  qualified  job  categories 
as  well  as  specific  qualified  jobs  which 
exist  throughout  the  Nation.  Each  local 
placement  center,  therefore,  will  be  able 
to  direct  interested  registrants  to  civilian 
service  job  opportunities  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Jobs  will  qusdlfy  for  participation  in 
the  civilian  service  system  If  the  Director 
and  those  to  whom  he  delegates  the  task 
find  that  the  occupation  fits  within  both 
standards  outlined  in  the  statute  as  well 
as  standards  promulgated  by  regulation. 
The  statute  specifies  that  suitable  em- 
ployers will  include  but  will  not  be  limited 
to:  First,  State,  Federal  and  local  agen- 
cies; second,  public,  private,  and  pa- 
rochlsd  schools;  third,  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals; fourth,  law  enforcement  agencies; 
fifth,  penal  and  probation  systems;  sixth, 
noncommercial  organizations  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  whose  principal  pur- 
pose is  social  service. 

In  order  to  qualify,  employers  will  have 
to    (a)    meet  requirements  detailed  by 
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reg\ilations  promulgated  by  the  Director, 
on  the  type  of  Job  and  the  amount  of  job 
training  and  supervision  available;  and 
(b)  Indicate  to  the  extent  possible,  how 
they  intend  to  insure  that  participation 
of  civilian  service  registrants  in  the  occu- 
pation will  not  interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  regular  labor  force  In  that  area. 

Qualified  employers  will  have  to  pay 
the  going  rate  for  the  type  of  work 
that  the  registrant  does.  This  salary, 
however,  will  be  paid  to  the  National 
Service  Agency  which,  In  turn,  will  re- 
turn to  the  registrant  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Director  for  "subsist- 
ence." This  amount  will  vary  depending 
on  the  cost  of  living  In  the  area,  and  the 
number  of  dependents  the  registrant  has 
to  support.  The  difference  between  the 
subsistence  allowance  and  the  wages  paid 
will  go  to  the  National  Service  Agency  to 
offset  the  cost  of  administering  the  civil- 
isui  service  program. 

Registrants  seeking  Jobs  may  be  at- 
tractive to  employers  because  of  their 
youth — an  asset  especially  in  public 
school  teaching.  Most  qualified  job  cate- 
gories, such  as  elementary  and  high 
school  teaching,  will  have  clear  man- 
power shortages.  And  many  employers, 
such  as  police  departments,  will  want  to 
hire  registrants  In  the  hope  that  the 
registrants  will  then  remain  in  their 
field  of  work. 

The  local  placement  center  will  pro- 
vide to  registrants  who  are  employed  in 
the  geographicELl  area,  assistance  In 
finding  housing,  recreation,  and  health 
care.  Local  government  and  community 
organizations  will  also  be  asked  to  take 
some  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
civilian  service  workers  in  the  area — 
for  example,  housing  in  YMCA's  or  hous- 
ing in  local  homes,  police  assistance  in 
physical  training,  a  lecture  series,  and  so 
forth. 

A  registrant  unable  to  find  a  qualified 
Job  on  his  own  initiative  will  enter  the 
National  Service  Corps.  The  Corps  will 
directly  operate  Federal  programs  In 
areas  of  social  need  such  as  reforestation 
and  mass-produced  housing  for  the  poor. 
For  example,  the  Corps  might  well  op- 
erate an  "environmental  task  force"  as 
recommended  recently  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hlckel — New  York  Times. 
March  6,  1970,  13:1.  The  Corps  will  also 
operate  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams especially  for  registrants  from  de- 
prived backgrounds.  These  programs  will 
enable  the  registrant  (a)  to  do  useful 
and  semiskilled  work  for  the  remainder 
of  his  civilian  service  tour,  and  (b)  to 
flind  skilled  Jobs  following  the  comple- 
tion of  his  service. 

The  enlistment  and  lottery  options  will 
be  essentially  unchanged  from  what  they 
are  now.  Those  who  decide  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  lottery  will  undergo 
1  year  of  liability.  The  lottery  will 
proceed  by  the  random  selection  of  birth- 
days. 

Civilian  service  is  a  volimtary  choice 
of  service  which  the  Nation  honors  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service  or  the  lot- 
tery. If  a  registrant,  therefore,  is  dis- 
charged from  the  civilian  service  "for 
cause" — after  a  full  hearing  and  ap- 
peals— his  name  will  be  placed  in  the 


lottery  next  following  the  date  of  his 
discharge;  he  will  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  the  right  to  the  alternative  to  the 
lottery. 

The  length  of  time  registrants  have 
to  serve  in  civilian  service,  and  the  extra 
benefit  of  military  service — for  example, 
higher  salary,  travel,  GI  bill — will  be 
valves  to  check  and  control  the  flow  of 
men  Into  the  three  options.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Director  concludes  that  not 
enough  men  are  choosing  the  lottery  op- 
tion because  the  civilian  service  option 
is  too  attractive,  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  civilian  service  could  be  in- 
creased. After  some  testing,  a  desired 
balance  between  the  three  options  will 
be  achieved  by  manipulating  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  Incentives. 

A  person  choosing  to  volunteer  for 
civilian  service  or  for  military  service 
would  be  able  to  defer  actual  service  for 
up  to  4  years  of  education  or  training. 
This  would  provide  an  educational  post- 
ponement which  is  a  true  deferment  of 
service  and  not  a  de  facto  exemption. 

In  the  event  of  declared  war,  all  per- 
sons subject  to  this  act  would  be  liable 
for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  they  would  be  Inducted  un- 
less exempt  or  deferred  for  such  training 
and  service  in  the  following  order: 

First.  Volunteers  and  delinquents; 

Second.  Persons  in  the  military  lottery 
pool; 

Third.  Persons  who  are  serving  in  the 
civilian  service  program,  with  the  most 
recent  registrants  being  inducted  first; 

Fourth.  Persons  imder  sige  26  who  were 
not  Inducted  for  training  and  service 
during  their  12-month  period  of  prime 
eligibility  in  the  lottery  pool ;  and 

Fifth.  Persons  who  have  completed 
civilian  service  under  this  act. 

Persons  who  object  to  war  In  any  form 
would  be  classified  as  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  would  be  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service,  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  place  In  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  National  Service  Act  of  1970  followed 
by  a  section-by-sectlon  explanation  and 
commentary.  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion that  I  Included  a  discussion  of  the 
more  difficult  policy  questions  that  we 
wrestled  with  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  when  I  discussed  it  on  the  fioor  on 
March  10.  This  discussion  appears  on 
pages  6700  through  6701  of  the  Record. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  18025 
A  bill  to  create  a  new  National  Service  Agency 
to  fill  military  manpower  requirements, 
to  create  a  voluntary  civilian  service  as 
an  alternative  to  mUltary  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Service 
Act  of  1970". 

POLICT    AND   INTKNT    Or   CONGBXSS 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  the  defense  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  young 
men  in  the  United  States  must  serve,  at 
some  time,  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Services  are  iinllkely  to  be  met  en- 


tirely by  volimtary  enlistments,  and  that  on- 
going provisions  for  conscription  are  neces- 
sary; 

(3)  the  present  Universal  Military  Service 
and  Training  Act,  both  in  conception  and 
administration,  works  g^sve  and  unnecessary 
inequities  on  the  lives  of  the  young  men 
required  to  serve  under  It; 

(4)  there  are  many  areas  of  natlonaUy 
valuable  work  to  which  the  market  economy 
and  Government  programs  presently  supply 
Inadequate  amounts  of  manp>ower; 

(5)  young  men  of  draf table  age  have  both 
the  ablUty  to  serve  effectively  in  these  areas 
and  an  Idealistic  desire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try through  participation  in  them;  and 

(6)  a  system  of  national  service  which  af- 
fords an  effective  channel  for  these  high  as- 
pirations and  for  accomplishment  of  these 
vital  tasks,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for 
the  military  needs  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  greatest  national  Interest. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  poUcy  and  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  National  Service  Act 
of  1970— 

(1)  to  fulfill  mlUtary  manpower  needs  by 
establishing  procedures  for  the  selection  of 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  a  random  lottery; 

(3)  tc  provide  a  free  choice  for  young  men 
between  serving  their  country  in  a  civilian 
or  a  military  capacity,  and  to  provide  within 
the  civilian  category  a  variety  of  choices; 

(3)  to  encourage  civillEtn  service  regis- 
trants to  become  employed  in  areas  of  social 
need  and  to  work  within  these  areas  in  ways 
which  do  not  Interfere  with  the  existing 
market  and  labor  structure  of  those  areas; 
and 

(4)  to  create  a  selection  process  for  the 
mlUtary  and  alternative  service  which  elimi- 
nates the  inequities  In  the  present  selective 
service  system. 

NATIONAL    SERVICX    AGENCT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Service 
Agency,  and  a  Director  of  Natlon&l  Service 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Director"). 

(b)  The  National  Service  Agency  shaU  In- 
clude a  national  headquarters,  such  regional 
headquarters  as  shaU  be  established  by  the 
President,  and  such  local  plac«nent  centers 
as  shall  be  provided  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  Director  and  three  Deputy  Di- 
rectors shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  No  person  on  active  duty  with  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  eligible  for  appointment  as  Di- 
rector, Deputy  Director,  or  any  other  oflBce  or 
position  within  the  National  Service  Agency. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  appoint,  and  fix,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  the  basic 
p>ay  of  such  officers,  agents,  and  employees  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Director  Ls  authorised,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  to  procure  such  space,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  material  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Within  the  National  Service  Agency 
there  shall  be  established  three  divisions, 
each  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director  appointed 
under  subsection  (c).  These  divisions  are — 

(1)  the  Civilian  Service  Division  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  tbe  operation  and 
administration  of  the  civilian  service  as  es- 
tablished by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  MlUtary  Lottery  Division  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  system  for  the  fulfill- 
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ment  oi  military  needs  as  provided  for  in 
section  10  of  this  Act; 

(31  the  Registration  and  Placement  Divi- 
sion, which  shall  be  responsible  for  opera- 
lion  and  administration  of  all  local  place- 
ment centers  as  established  In  section  Z(h) 
of  this  Act. 

The  Deputy  Director  In  charge  of  Registra- 
tion and  Placement  shall  also  be  resp>ouslble 
for  the  appolntmeut.  within  each  regional 
center  .«  authorized  In  section  3(b)  of  this 
Act  of  a  Regional  Registration  and  Place- 
ment Administrator. 

(gt  Each  Regional  Registration  and  Place- 
ment Administrator  shall  appoint  a  civilian 
board  for  his  region,  none  of  whose  members 
shall  be  employees  of  the  National  Service 
Agency,  to  handle  claims  as  provided  for  In 
sections  6(a)(4),  6ib)i3),  and  7(b),  and 
ahall  appoint  such  hearing  examiners  who 
shall  hear  testimony,  maie  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  and  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  merits  of  any  registrant's 
claim.  A  registrant  shall  have  the  right  *o 
appeal  any  such  decision  to  the  regional 
board  as  provided  In  section  7. 

SIXXCTION    OF    QUALIFIED    OCCtTPATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  With  the  assistance  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  the  Director  may  ee- 
tabllsh.  the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  spe- 
cific occupational  categories  in  which  civilian 
service  registrants  may  serve. 

lb)  An  occupation  shall  be  deemed  suit- 
able under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
If— 

(1)  the  occupation  is  of  substantial  social 
benefit  to  the  community.  Nation,  or  foreign 
nations  wherein  the  registrants  are  to  per- 
form their  service; 

(2)  Federal  participation  in  the  occupa- 
tional area  is  constitutionally  permissible 
under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution; 

(3)  partlc;pation  of  registrants  in  the  oc- 
cupation will  not  interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  availability  and  the  terms  of  em- 
ployments of   nonreglstrant  employees: 

(4)  registrants  are  able  to  meet  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  educational  qualifications 
that  the  occupation  requires:  and 

(5)  the  occupation  is  in  other  respects 
statable  to  the  goals  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Suitable  occupations  shall  Include  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to  Jobs  In  the  employ 
of — 

(1)  State,  Federal,  and  local  government 

a^ncles: 

(2)  Public,  private,  and  parochial  schools: 

(3)  Nonprofit  hospitals; 

(4)  Law  enforcement  agencies: 

f5i    Penal  and  probation  systems:  and 

(6)  Private,  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
principal  purpose  la  social  service. 

Suitable  occupaUons  shall  not  Include  Jobs 
in  the  employ  of — 

( 1 )  profltmaklng    btislness    organizations; 

(2)  labor  unions: 

(3)  partisan  pwlltlcal  organizations; 

(4)  organizations  engaged  In  religious 
functions; 

( 5 )  domestic  or  p>ersonal  service  companies 
or  organizations:  and 

(6)  cominerclal  farms. 

( d  I  ( 1 )  Any  action  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  any  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Director  under  subsections  i&) 
and  ( b  I  of  this  section  shall  be  Initiated  by 
a  proposal  made  (A)  by  the  Director  on  his 
own  Initiative,  or  (B)  by  petition  of  any 
Interested  person.  showing  reasonable 
grounds  therefor,  filed  with  the  Director. 
The  Director  shall  publish  such  proposal 
and  shall  afford  all  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  thereon. 
orally  or  in  writing.  As  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  by  order  act 
upon  such  proposal  and  shall  make  such 
order  public.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 2  of  this  subsection,  the  order  shall 


become  effective  at  such  time  as  may  be  spec- 
ified therein,  but  not  prior  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  on  which  objections  may 
be  filed  under  such  paragraph. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  an  order  entered  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  made 
public,  any  person  claiming  that  he  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  order  if  placed 
In  efiect  may  file  objections  thereto  with  the 
Director  specifying  with  particularity  the 
provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objectionable, 
stating  the  grounds  therefor,  aind  requesting 
a  public  hearing  upon  such  objections.  Un- 
til final  action  upon  such  objections  Is  taken 
by  the  Director  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  filing  of  such  objections  shall 
operate  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  those 
provisions  of  the  order  to  which  the  objec- 
tions are  made.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  time  for  filing  objections  has  expired 
the  Director  shall  publish  a  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  specifying  those  parts  of 
the  order  which  have  been  stayed  by  the 
filing  of  objections  and,  If  no  objections  have 
been  filed,  stating  that  fact. 

l3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  re- 
quest for  a  public  hearing,  the  Director,  after 
due  notice,  shall  hold  such  a  public  hear- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  rele- 
vant and  material  to  the  Issues  raised  by  such 
objections.  At  the  hearing,  any  Interested 
person  may  be  heard  In  person  or  by  repre- 
sentative. As  soon  as  practicable  after  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  the  Director  shall 
by  order  act  upon  such  objections  and  make 
such  order  public.  Such  order  shall  be  based 
only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record  at 
such  hearing  and  shall  set  forth,  as  part  of 
the  order,  detailed  findings  of  fact  on  which 
the  order  is  based.  The  Director  shall  sjjeclfy 
In  the  order  the  date  on  which  It  shall  take 
effect,  except  that  It  shall  not  be  made  to 
take  effect  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after  its 
publication  imless  the  Director  finds  that 
emergency  conditions  exist  necessitating  an 
earlier  effective  date.  In  which  event  the 
Director  shall  specify  in  the  order  its  find- 
ings as  such  conditions. 

(c)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  order  If  placed  in  effect  may 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after 
such  order  Is  Issued  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Director  or  any  ofllcer 
designated  by  It  for  that  purpose.  The  Direc- 
tor thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Director 
based  its  order. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
fiUIure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceding  before  the  Director,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence 
In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Director,  and  to  be  adduced  uf>on  the  hear- 
ing. In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Director  may  modify  Its  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  its  recommendation,  if  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
order,  or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  If  the  order  of 
the  Director  refuses  to  Issue,  amend,  or  re- 
peal a  regulation  and  such  order  Is  not  in 
accordance  with  law,  the  court  shall  by  Its 


Judgment  order  the  Director  to  take  action, 
with  respect  to  such  regulation.  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  The  findings  of  the  Director 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

(5)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
solicit  information  from  all  public  and  pri- 
vate employers  who  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  to 
participate  In  the  civilian  service  program 
on — 

(1)  what  types  of  Jobs,  whether  existing  or 
newly  created  for  civilian  service  registrants, 
each  employer  would  propose  to  have  filled  by 
registrants  within  the  employer's  organiza- 
tion; 

(2)  how  many  of  each  type  of  Job  the  em- 
ployer believes  he  could  usefully  fill; 

(3)  what  effect  civilian  service  registrants 
would  have  on  his  employment,  and  par- 
ticularly hiring,  practices;   and 

(4)  what  physical,  mental,  and  educa- 
tional qualifications  the  employer  would  re- 
quire for  civilian  service  registrants  filling 
these  Jobs. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  certify  specific  Jobs 
as  quallhed  for  employment  suitable  for 
Civilian  Service  Corps  employment  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
appoint  hearing  officers  who  shall  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  written  request  of  any  em- 
ployer or  registrant  adversely  affected  py  a 
decision  of  the  Director  as  to  the  suitability 
of  a  specific  Job  as  Civilian  Service  Corps  em- 
ployment. The  registrant  or  employer  may 
appeal  the  decision  of  a  hearing  examiner 
to  the  appropriate  regional  board,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  13(f).  within  thirty  days 
of  receiving  notice  thereof.  The  decision 
of  the  regional  board  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Director  at  the  request  of  the  registrant 
or  employer.  The  decision  of  the  Director 
shall  be  final. 

(h)  The  Director  shall  regularly  compile 
lists  on  a  national  basis  of  Job  opportunities 
which  qualify  within  the  occupational  cate- 
gories which  are  currently  available,  so  that 
registrants  shall  have  Information  or  Job  op- 
portunlUes  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
lists  shall  be  available  to  registrants  at  local 
placement  centers. 

REGISTEATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  present  him- 
self for  and  submit  to  registration  at  the 
local  placement  center  which  serves  the  area 
In  which  he  resides  within  ten  days  after  the 
seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth;  ex- 
cept that  all  persons  heretofore  registered 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  or  from  corresponding  provisions  of 
law  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the 
registration  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  Each  local  placement  center  shall,  at 
the  time  of  registration,  provide  each  regis- 
trant with  detailed  information  on  the  na- 
ttire  and  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Agency  as  provided  to  each 
placement  center  by  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Director.  This  information  shall  In- 
clude but  Is  not  limited  to  a  description 
of  the  operation  of  the  military  lottery,  of 
enlistment  opportunities  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  list  of  general  occupational  cate- 
gories established  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  4,  and  a  detailed 
list  of  the  actual  qualified  civilian  service 
Jobs   available   in   the    geographical   area. 
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(c)  Each  local  placement  center  shall 
maintain  a  staff  of  counselors  who  shall  in- 
ten-lew  registrants  and  explain  the  details 
of  the  operations  of  the  national  service 
system. 

(d)  Each  local  placement  center  shall 
cause  each  registrant  to  complete,  or  where 
necessary  shall  complete  for  each  registrant, 
such  forms  as  may  be  required  by  regula- 
tions implementing  this  title,  and  such  in- 
formation shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Di- 
rector. All  information  contained  In  these 
records  pertaining  to  registrants  shall  be 
disclosed  only  to  authorized  employees  of 
the  National  Service  Agency  and  to  the 
Individual  registrant. 

EXEMPTIONS    AND    DEFERMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  following  persons  are  ex- 
empt from  participation  In  the  milltarv 
lottery  or  In  the  Civilian  Service  Corps ; 

(1)  Personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard; 
cadets  and  midshipmen  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy;  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  officer  procurement  piO- 
grams  at  military  colleges  whose  curriculum 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
members  of  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Coast  Guard;  persons 
who  served  honorably  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act;  members  of  orga- 
nized units  of  the  federally  recognized  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  federally  recognized  Air 
National  Guard,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  such  members  and  satisfactorily 
participate  In  scheduled  drills  and  training 
periods  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(2)  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
moraUy  tinfit  on  a  permanent  basis,  by 
standards  to  be  prescribed  by  tlie  President 
for  any  national  service,  either  military  or 
civilian,  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Persions  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Any  person  who  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  after  attaining 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
before  attaining  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  shall  be  registered  and 
treated  In  all  respects  as  if  he  had  attained 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
the  date  of  his  naturalization,  except  that 
his  liability  for  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  extend  beyond  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

(4)  (A)  During  any  period  other  than  the 
period  of  a  war  declared  by  Congress,  persons 
who.  by  reason  of  training  and  belief,  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  any  participation 
In  the  national  ser\ice  system  established  by 
this  Act. 

(B)  During  the  period  of  a  war  declared 
by  Congress,  persons  who  by  reason  of  train- 
ing and  belief,  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participation  in  war  in  any  form. 

(C)  In  order  to  establish  conscientious 
opposition  under  subparagraph  (A)  a  regis- 
trant must  prove  by  a  clear  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  service  in  general  in  a  mili- 
tary and  civilian  cap>acity  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  his  most  profound  convictions.  In 
order  to  establish  conscientious  objection 
under  subparagraph  (B),  a  registrant  must 
prove  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  participation  In  war  In  any  form 
would  be  a  violation  of  his  most  profound 
convictions.  Whether  an  Individual  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
as   provided   In   section   7. 

(b)  (1)  The  following  persons  shall  be  de- 
ferred, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 


President,  from  participation  In  the  military 
lottery  and  the  Civilian  Service  Corps: 

(A)  Persons  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  Instruction  at  a  high  school 
or  similar  institution  of  learning  shall  be  de- 
ferred until  graduation  or  imtll  the  end  of 
the  sixth  academic  year  spent  following  com- 
pletion of  grade  eight  or  the  equivalent  grade 
levels  thereof. 

(B)  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  luifit  on  a  temporary  basis,  under 
standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President, 
for  any  national  service,  military  or  civilian, 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  deferred  for  such 
time  as  that  condition  of  unfitness  shall  con- 
tinue. 

(C)  Any  ijerson  granted  a  hardship  defer- 
ment by  the  civilian  board  In  their  region 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  below. 

(2)  A  registrant  may  present,  In  writing, 
a  claim  of  hardship  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
cedure provided  In  section  7  at  any  time 
before  or  during  a  registrant'-  participation 
In  the  national  service.  Upon  examination 
of  the  registrant's  claim  of  hardship,  a 
civilian  board  may — 

(A)  reject  the  claim  as  a  whole; 

(B)  determine  that  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  a  civilian  service  registrant  as 
provided  for  in  section  9(b)  (4),  shall  be  In- 
creased to  provide  for  members  of  the  regis- 
trant's family  who  are  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  financial  support, 
such  Increase  not  to  exceed  $4,000  per  year 
maximum;  or 

(C)  determine  that  the  civilian  service 
registrant  be  placed  in  a  civilian  service 
Job  if  one  is  reasonably  available  which  will 
enable  him  to  reside  with  those  members  of 
his  family  who  are  substantially  dependent 
upon  him  for  personal  services  or  for  other 
forms  of  personal  assistance;  or 

(D)  upon  a  finding  of  hardship  and  a 
finding  that  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  are 
Insufficient  either  alone  or  applied  together 
to  provide  adequately  for  members  of  the 
registrant's  family  who  are  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  him  determine  that  the  regis- 
trant be  granted  a  hardship  deferment  from 
national  service  for  as  long  as  necessary; 
except  that  upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  a  registrant  deferred  tinder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  military  lottery  and  not  to 
have  been  selected  dtirlng  his  period  of 
liability. 

classification;  right  to  appeal 
classification 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  registrant  shall  be 
classified  according  to  regulations  prtMnul- 
gated  by  the  Director  by  the  local  placement 
center  where  he  is  registered  on  the  basis  of 
information  supplied  by  the  registrant  to 
the  local  placement  center.  Whenever  a  reg- 
istrant's status  changes  so  that  he  believes 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  classification  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  been  previously 
assigned  him,  he  shall  apply  to  the  local 
placement  center  by  alleging  in  writing  the 
facts  which  he  believes  entitled  him  to  a 
different  classification. 

(b)  A  registrant  may  appeal  his  classi- 
fication by  notifying  the  clvlUan  board  ap- 
fKJlnted  by  the  Regional  Registration  and 
Placement  Administrator  of  that  region  pur- 
suant to  section  3(g)  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  receiving  notice  of  any 
classification  by  the  local  placement  cen- 
ter. The  civilian  board  shall  refer  all  api>eals 
to  a  hearing  examiner  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 3(g)  to  hear  testimony,  make  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  and  arrive  at 
a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  registrant's 
claim.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  as  close  to 
the  area  in  which  the  registrant  resides  as  is 
practicable. 

(c)  The  registrant  may  appeal  the  decision 
of  the  hearing  examiner  to  his  civilian  board 


within  thirty  days  of  receiving  notice  there, 
of.  The  civilian  board  shall  review  the  whole 
record  and  afOrm  the  hearing  examiner's  de- 
cision only  If  supported  by  reliable,  proba- 
tive, and  substantial  evidence.  At  Its  dis- 
cretion, the  board  may  hear  further  testi- 
mony. 

(d)  Decisions  of  the  civilian  boards  may 
be  appealed  by  the  registrant  to  the  Direc- 
tor whose  standard  of  review  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  civilian  boards,  described 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  A  registrant  who  appeals  his  classi- 
fication shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  and  to 
have  the  right  to  counsel  at  all  stages  of 
the  appeal  process.  The  National  Service 
Agency  shall,  at  its  own  expense,  provide  a 
lawyer  for  those  unable  to  afford  counsel. 
The  hearing  examiner  shall  determine 
whether  the  registrant  Is  capable  of  paying 
all,  some,  or  none  of  the  cost  of  counsel.  His 
decision  shall  be  subject  to  appeal. 

election  of  sebvice  option 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Unless  exempted  as  provided  In 
section  6  of  this  Act,  each  registrant  (Includ- 
ing those  with  deferments)  on  or  before  ten 
days  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  shall  notify  In  writing  his  local  place- 
ment center  of  his  election  to  enlist  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  participate  in  the  military 
lottery,  or  to  participate  In  the  civilian  serv- 
ice program. 

(b)  Any  registrant  who  elects  to  enlist  In 
the  Armed  Forces  may  have  his  entry  into 
active  service  postponed  by  the  Director  If 
the  Director  fijids  that  a  program  of  educa. 
tlon  or  training  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  registrant  would  enhance  his  poten- 
tial contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  a  postponement  granted  here- 
under shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  48th 
month  after  the  month  In  which  granted 
(which  may  not  be  before  or  Include  the 
month  In  which  the  registrant  graduates 
from  high  school  or  similar  Institution  of 
learning),  or  at  the  time  the  registrant  suc- 
cessfully completes  or  otherwise  ceases  to 
engage  in  such  education  or  training,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  the  forms  provided 
for  the  section  5(e)  above,  the  local  place- 
ment center  shall  Immediately  cause  the 
names  and  registration  number  of  each  regis- 
trant selecting  the  military  lottery  option  to 
be  sent  to  the  Deputy  Director  In  charge  of 
the  Military  Lottery  Division.  Only  those 
registrants  who  have  selected  the  military 
lottery  under  section  8(a)  or  those  who  have 
been  placed  In  the  military  lottery  as  pro- 
vided in  section  18(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
processed  as  provided  in  section  10  of  this 
Act. 

LKNGTH   or    BXBVICK 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  person  selected  through 
the  military  lottery  for  aervloe  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  In  active  training  and  service  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  months, 
unless  sooner  released,  transferred,  or  dis- 
charged in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  Bach  person  electing  participation  in 
the  civilian  service  shall  serve  in  active  train- 
ing and  service  for  that  period  of  time  which 
the  Director  shall  deem  ap>proprlate  for  the 
particular  occupational  category  Into  which 
that  person  has  been  placed;  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  required  to  pfirtlclpate  in 
active  service  in  the  civilian  service  for  less 
than  the  period  served  by  those  participating 
In  the  military  lottery  or  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  consecutive  months. 

OPERATION    OF   THE    MILITART    LOTTERT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Service  Agency  shall  establish  under  this  Act 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  means 
of  a  random  lottery  of  those  individuals  i^o 
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h*ve  elected  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8 (a J  10  participate  In  the  military  lottery. 

lb  I  The  lottery  shall  proceed  by  me(UJa  or 
random  selection.  The  random  selection 
method  will  use  three  hundred  and  slxty-slx 
days  to  represent  the  birthdays  (month  and 
day  only  i  of  all  registrants  who  have  elected 
to  be  placed  In  the  lottery  pool.  On  a  date 
to  be  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  once  each  year  the  lottery 
shaU  be  conducted  selecting  In  a  random 
manner  >;ach  day  of  the  year  for  every  man 
who  has  since  the  last  such  lottery  been 
placed  in  the  lottery  pool.  On  the  same  date, 
a  supplemental  drawing  will  be  conducted  to 
determine  alphabetically  the  random  selec- 
ting sequence  by  Initial  letter  in  s\irname 
among  registrants  who  have  the  same  birth- 
day 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  periodic- 
ally notify  the  Director  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Agency  and  the  Deputy  Director  In  charge 
of  the  military  lottery  of  the  number  of  reg- 
istrants required  to  fill  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
The  Director  shall  Issue  orders  to  report  for 
Induction  to  that  number  of  Individuals  In 
the  order  that  their  birthdates  and  names 
were  selected  in  the  mlUtary  lottery.  Bach 
registrant  shall  remain  In  the  lottery  pool 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  the  lottery  selection  for  which  he  is 
eligible. 

(d)  A  registrant  who  has  received  an  order 
to  report  for  Induction  but  who  has  been 
granted  a  deferment  under  section  6(b)  or 
under  a  procedure  established  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  shall  have  his  Induction  order  stayed 
Indefinitely  but  shall  have  his  deferment 
reviewed  each  year  thereafter  until  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth  by  the 
board  which  originally  granted  his  deferment. 
If  It  is  determined  that  the  registrant  can  no 
longer  qualify  for  a  deferment,  the  Induc- 
Uon  shall  be  reactivated.  When  the  registrant 
reaches  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  his  Induction  order  shall  be  perma- 
nently canceled. 

(e)  Any  registrant  who  Is  discharged  from 
the  Civilian  Service  Corps  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  18(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
have  his  name  and  blrthdate  placed  In  the 
random  selection  whl^  next  occurs  following 
the  date  of  his  discharge  from  the  Civilian 
Service  Corps  and  shall  remain  eligible  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  thereafter. 

crraskn  sebvics  jobs 

S«c.  11.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
registrant  who  has  elected  to  serve  In  the 
civilian  service  within  six  months  of  his 
election  of  civilian  service  or  within  six 
months  after  his  deferment  under  paragraph 
6(b)   has  expired,  whichever  Is  later,  either — 

( 1 )  to  locate  and  become  employed  as  a 
full-time  employee  in  a  Job  which  has  quali- 
fied for  participation  In  the  civilian  service 
either  upon  previous  application  of  the  em- 
ployer or  upon  application  of  the  registrant, 
as  provided  In  section  4;   or 

(3)  If  unable  to  qualify  under  (1)  or  (2). 
to  Join  the  Civilian  Service  Corps  provided 
for  In  section  13;  except  that  a  registrant 
may  not  elect  to  enroll  In  the  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Corps  until  two  months  after  his  election 
or  the  expiration  of  his  deferment,  which- 
ever la  later;  except  that  a  registrant  may 
have  his  duty  to  comply  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  suspended  by  the  Director  If  the  Di- 
rector finds  that  a  program  of  education  or 
training  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
registrant  would  enhance  his  potential  con- 
tribution to  the  mission  of  the  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Division,  but  a  suspension  granted  here- 
under shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  48th 
month  after  the  month  In  which  granted 
(which  may  not  be  before  or  Include  the 
month  In  which  the  registrant  graduates 
from  high  school  or  similar  institution  of 
learning ) ,  or  at  the  time  the  registrant  suc- 
cessfully  completes   or    otherwise    ceases    to 


engage  in  such  education  or  training,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  registrant 
who  has  selected  a  Job  or  a  program  pur- 
suant to  subsection  6(a)  to  remain  satisfac- 
torily employed  or  enrolled  for  a  p>erlod  of 
time  determined  by  the  Director  for  the 
peu'Ucular  occupational  category  or  program 
in  which  the  registrant  is  employed  or  en- 
rolled as  provided  in  section  9(b). 

(c)  Public  non-Federal  and  private  em- 
ployers who  have  employed  civilian  service 
registrants  shall  have  the  authority  at  all 
times  to  accept,  reject,  conditionally  accept, 
or  dismiss  any  Individual  civilian  service 
registrant;  except  that  If  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  civilian  service  that  any  regls- 
trapt  was  rejected  or  dismissed  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  then 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  declare  under 
procedures  provided  In  section  4  that  the 
public  or  private  employer  be  disqualified 
from  Inclusion  on  the  offlclal  list  of  civilian 
service  Jobs.  The  employer  shall  be  author- 
ized to  reapply  for  qualification  under  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  4. 

(d)  When  any  civilian  service  registrant 
withdraws  or  is  dismissed  from  a  civilian 
service  Job,  and  It  Is  determined  by  a  hear- 
ing, as  provided  for  In  section  19,  that  the 
registrant  Is  to  continue  In  the  civilian  serv- 
ice, then  the  registrant  shall  report  to  the 
local  placement  center  nearest  to  his  current 
place  of  residence,  within  ten  days  of  the 
termination  of  the  hearing,  in  order  to  be 
assigned  to  a  new  Job  or  Federal  program  for 
the  duration  of  his  time  obligation. 

drmiAN    SKSTICE    COBPS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Civilian  Service  Corps  which  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Corps  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  The  Corps 
Administrator  shall  be  under  the  Immediate 
supervision  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Civilian  Service  Division.  The  Corps  shall 
train  and  employ  registrants  who  elected 
civilian  service  and  who,  having  not  found 
employment  In  a  Job  which  qualified  for  the 
civilian  service,  Joined  or  were  deemed  to 
have  Joined  the  Civilian  Service  Corps. 

(b)  In  order  to  operate  the  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Corpis,  the  Director  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  establish  any  or  all  new  facilities. 
Including  new  construction  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  Ccaps; 

(2)  to  establish  necessary  provisions  for 
bousing  of  the  registrants  enrolled  In  the 
Corps; 

(3)  to  provide  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
Insure  for  the  proper  medical  care  of  the 
registrants  enrolled  In  the  Corps,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  utilization  of  armed 
services  medical  facilities: 

(4)  to  request  and  utilize  the  services  of 
any  or  all — 

(A)  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(B)  agencies,  departments,  or  units  of 
regional.  State,  county,  municipal,  or  town 
governments;  and 

(C)  trade  organizations,  charitable  organi- 
zations, educational  Institutions,  any  other 
private  or  public  organization  or  group  or 
any  person  or  group  of  persons. 

(5)  to  establish  within  the  Corps  programs 
for  registrants  who  oome  from  deprived 
backgrounds,  which  programs  shall  be  essen- 
tially educational  and  training  In  scope  and 
designed  to  enable  the  registrants  to  enter 
productive  employment  for  the  remainder  of 
their  civilian  service  and  thereafter. 

aoornoNAL  authoeitt  of  thx  dixxctob 
Sbc.  13.  In  addition  to  the  authority  grant- 
ed in  section  12,  the  Director  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  in 
blm  under  this  Act,  and  to  provide  for  the 
subdelegation  of  any  authority; 

(2)  to  eatabllah  a  procedure  for  compen- 
sating all  volunteers.  Such  procedure  shall 


provide  that  non-Federal  employers  of  vol- 
unteers must  pay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  same  wage  paid  by  the  employer 
to  nonvolunteers  i>erforming  the  same  or 
similar  work  or  the  minimum  wage,  which- 
ever Is  greater,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  compensate  all  volunteers  at 
a  rate  equal  to  a  subsistence  allowance  based 
on  the  cost  of  living  In  the  geographical 
areas  In  which  the  volunteers  work; 

(C)  to  establish  procedures  to  protect  all 
volunteers  from  discrimination  by  any  em- 
ployer because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

(d)  to  utilize,  when  necessary,  the  serv- 
ices of  all  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(e)  to  establish  such  regional  review 
boards  as  may  be  necessary  to  hear  appeals 
as  provided  for  in  sections  4(g)  and  7(c). 

(f)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

APPLICATION   or   PROVISIONS   OF   FEOKBAL  LAW 

R£CISTRANTS    NOT    rXOCRAI,    EMPUITCCS;     FED- 
EKAL    EKPLOTMENT    LAWS    INAPPLICABLE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act,  a  registrant  In  the 
Civilian  Ser^-ice  Corps  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b)  Registrants  in  a  Civilian  Service  Corps 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  of  title  VI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq),  and  any  service  performed  by  an  In- 
dividual as  a  registrant  shall  be  deemed  for 
such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States. 

(c)(1)  Registrants  in  a  Civilian  Service 
Corps  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act,  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section 
790  of  title  5  and  the  provisions  thereof 
shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees"  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  a  registrant — 

(I)  while  on  authorized  leave;  or 

(II)  while  absent  from  his  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  In  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Elmployees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  actually  received  by  an  enrollee  for  sat- 
isfactory performance  of  his  work  shaU  be 
used. 

(C)  Comp>ensatlon  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  Injured 
registrant  Is  terminated. 

POLITICAL    OISCBIMINATION    AND    ACnVTTT IN- 

QT7IBIX8     CONCERNINO    POLITICAI.    AITIUATION 
AND  BELIXr 

Sec.  15.  No  discrimination  shall  be  exer- 
cised, threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person 
In  the  executive  breinch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  or  In  favor  of  any  registrant 
In,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  In,  the 
Civilian  Service  Corps  because  of  his  politi- 
cal affiliation,  beliefs,  or  activities. 

BXPOBTS   BT   nCPLOTEES 

Sec.  16.  Each  employer  (whether  public  or 
private)  of  a  civilian  service  registrant  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Director,  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Director  shall  re- 
qvilre,  whenever  a  registrant  leaves  or  U  re- 
moved from  his  employ.  Except  in  cases  of 
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the  normal  expiration  of  a  registrant's  ob- 
ligated service,  such  report  shall  state  In  de- 
tail the  circumstances  of,  and  reasons  for, 
such  termination. 

CATBCOBIES    or    BXUOVALS    FBOM     JOB;     KTrXCT 

Sec.  17.  Each  civilian  service  registrant 
shall  possess  the  same  rights  of  employment 
security  against  his  employer  as  are  enjoyed 
against  such  employer  by  other  employees  of 
similar  rank  and  length  of  service.  Any  regis- 
trant who  is  removed  from  a  Job  because  of 
Its  abolition,  or  for  any  other  reason  not  re- 
flecting negatively  on  his  performance,  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  violated  his  obli- 
gation with  the  service;  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  withdrawn  without  prejudice; 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  new  Jobs 
within  the  service  for  which  he  Is  qualified. 
If  a  registrant  is  removed  for  any  other  rea- 
son (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "for  cause"), 
he  shall  be  liable  to  disciplinary  action  by 
the  National   Service  Agency. 

ADVERSE    ACTIONS    BT    TUE   DIRECTOB 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Adverse  action  against  a  civil- 
ian service  registrant  shall  be  begun  by  the 
Director  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  special  re- 
port from  the  registrant's  employer  support- 
ing the  registrant's  removal  from  his  Job  for 
cause  or  announcing  the  registrant's  unau- 
thorized departure  from  his  Job. 

(b)  Adverse  actions  against  a  registrant 
may  include  the  Imposition  of  such  disci- 
plinary sanctions,  up  to  and  Including  dis- 
missal from  the  civilian  service  with  loss  of 
any  benefits  which  would  accrue  as  a  result 
of  completion  of  service,  as  the  Director  or 
bis  authorized  representative  shall  deem  nec- 
essary. A  registrant  who  Is  dismissed  from 
the  civilian  service  as  the  result  of  an  ad- 
verse action  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected 
to  participate  In  the  next  military  lottery 
whose  date  of  drawing,  as  provided  In  section 
10(b),  is  after  the  date  of  dismissal;  except 
that  any  such  registrant  who  has  completed 
at  least  half  of  his  required  length  of  service 
In  the  civilian  service  before  his  dismissal, 
and  has  been  selected  by  the  lottery,  shall  be 
required  to  serve  only  one  year  In  the  mili- 
tary. 

(c)  A  registrant  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  civilian  service  only  under  circumstances 
Involving  willful  disobedience.  Insubordinate 
conduct,  conviction  of  a  felony  or  highly  un- 
satisfactory performance. 

(d)  Sanctions  Imposed  by  the  Director 
against  a  registrant  for  misconduct  shall  not 
impair  any  rights  of  action,  public  or  pri- 
vate, criminal  or  civil,  accruing  to  any  other 
party  against  such  volunteer  by  reason  of 
his  misconduct. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  administrative  release  of  registrants 
from  the  civilian  service  for  reasons  of  health 
or  hardship,  where  the  documented  basis  In 
fact  for  the  claim  would  be  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  confer  an  exemption  from  the  obli- 
gation to  serve.  Action  leading  to  such  a  re- 
lease may  be  Initiated  either  by  the  regis- 
trant concerned  or  by  the  civilian  service.  A 
registrant  so  released  shall  remain  eligible 
for  all  benefits  normally  accruing  to  those 
who  have  successfully  completed  their  serv- 
ice. 

ADVEBSE   ACTIONS — PBOCTOTTBXS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
and  Impose  administrative  sanctions,  up  to 
and  including  dismissal  from  the  civilian 
service  by  adverse  action,  to  punish  any  reg- 
istrant who  falls  to  fulfill  his  obligation. 
He  shall  promtilgate  a  code  of  canctlons  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  by 
regulation. 

(b)  There  shall  be  created  in  the  National 
Service  Agency  a  Legal  Corps.  All  members 
of  the  Legal  Corps  shall  be  members  of  the 
bar  of  at  least  one  State.  Members  of  the 
Legal  Corps  shall  preside  over  each  and  every 
disciplinary  hearing  and  each  and  every  ap- 
peed  therefrom.  The  Legal  Corps  shall  be  di- 


vided Into  a  Hearing  Division  and   an   Ap- 
peals Division. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  conducting  a  full  and  Impartial 
hearing  In  any  case  where  adverse  action 
against  a  volunteer  is  contemplated  or  has 
been  taken  by  the  National  Service  Agency. 
Such  a  hearing  shall  be  held  at  the  request 
of  the  registrant;  no  registrant  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  the  civilian  service  without 
such  a  hearing.  One  member  of  the  Legal 
Corps  shall  preside  over  each  such  hearing, 
and  shall  Interpret  the  law  and  the  facts  in 
reswihlng  a  verdict  and  in  imposing  or  up- 
holding stlch  sanctions  as  are  found  war- 
ranted. 

(d)  Any  registrant  whose  punishment  Is 
Imposed  or  sustained  at  a  hearing  held  un- 
der section  20(c)  of  this  Act  may  take  an 
appeal  In  writing  to  the  Appeals  Division  of 
the  Legal  Corps  within  ten  days  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hearing  Judgment.  The 
Appeals  Division  shall  consider  all  appeals 
expeditiously.  At  its  discretion.  It  shall  hold 
an  appeal  hearing  which  may  make  fresh 
Inquiry  Into  both  the  facts  and  the  law  of 
the  case.  Such  a  hearing  shall  be  presided 
over  by  three  members  of  the  Appeals 
Division. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  promtilgate  rules 
governing  all  disciplinary  hearings.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  for  the  right  of  the  regis- 
trant to  be  advised  by  counsel,  to  confront 
any  adverse  witnesses,  and  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses.  If  a  registrant  facing 
a  disciplinary  hearing  or  an  appeal  there- 
from desires  representation  by  legal  counsel 
but  is  unable  to  pay  for  It,  the  civilian  serv- 
ice shall  provide  him  with  the  services  of  an 
attorney  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  at  least  one  State  and  Is  not  employed  by 
the  clvlllaji  service,  at  no  cost  to  the  regis- 
trant. 

(f)  Any  registrant  who  has  abandoned  or 
been  dismissed  from  any  employment  shall 
have  the  right  to  a  hearing  in  order  to  es- 
tablish that  his  service  has  been  satisfactory 
for  completion  of  his  obligation  within  the 
terms  of  section  22  of  this  title. 

JtTDICIAL    BXVIZW 

S»c.  20.  (a)  A  person  suffering  legal  wrong 
because  of  action  by  the  National  Service 
Agency  is  entlUed  to  Judicial  review.  Such 
review  shall  be  within  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  by  writ  of  mandamus  as  provided  In 
section  1361  of  tltie  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  There  shall  be  no  Judicial  review  of 
actions  by  the  National  Service  Agency  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof  until  all  admin- 
istrative remedies  provided  In  this  Act  have 
been  exhausted  and  Agency  action  Is  final. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  where  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law,  In- 
terjwet  constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  determine  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cability of  the  terms  of  an  Agency  action 
The  reviewing  court  shall — 

(1)  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld  or 
unreasonably  delayed; 

(3)  bold  unlawful  and  set  aside  actions, 
findings,  and  conclusions  found  to  be — 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  not  otherwise  In  accordance  with 
law; 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right,  power, 
privilege,  or  immunity; 

(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right; 

(O)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law;  and 

(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
In  the  case  when  taken  as  a  whole  and  based 
on  the  entire  record. 

ootdTTTATioN  or  ma  or  sdticz 
Sec.  21.  All  the  time  spent  by  a  registrant 
from  the  time  of  bis  initial  entry  into  the 


civilian  service  shall  count  toward  satisfac- 
tion of  his  obligation  except — 

(1)  time  spent  In  legal  detention  or  in- 
carceration; and 

(2)  time  sp>ent  unemployed  after  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  a  Job  or  dismissal  from 
work  for  cause:  Provided,  however.  That  If 
disciplinary  proceedings  are  Instituted  by  the 
civilian  service  as  a  result  of  such  abandon- 
ment or  dismissal  and  the  registrant  Is  ac- 
quitted of  fault,  all  the  time  spent  unem- 
ployed after  such  abandonment  or  dismissal 
shall  be  counted  toward  satisfaction  of  his 
obligation. 

ORDER   or   CALL   IN   EVENT   OF   WAR 

Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  for  the  duration  of  any 
period  of  wao'  declared  by  Congress,  all  per- 
sons subject  to  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
shall  be  Inducted,  unless  exempt  or  deferred, 
for  such  training  and  service  In  the  follow- 
ing order : 

(1)  Volunteers  and  delinquents, 

(2)  Persons  in  the  mllltsiy  lottery  pool 
under  section  10  of  this  Act, 

(3)  Persons  in  civilian  service  under  this 
Act,  those  with  least  service  therein  flnt, 

(4)  Persons  under  age  26  who  were  not  in- 
ducted for  training  and  service  during  their 
12-month  period  of  prime  eligibility  In  the 
military  lottery  pool;  and 

(6)  Persons  who  have  completed  civilian 
service  under  this  Act. 

lUSCELLANEOTTS   A1CENDMXNT8 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  5315  of  tltie  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"(70)  Director  of  Selective  Service."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"(70)  Director  of  National  Service." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  5  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(128)  Deputy  Directors,  National  Service 
Agency  (3)." 

AOICINISTBATIVB    PBOVISIOMS 

Sec.  24.  So  much  of  the  p>osltlons,  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  pro{>erty, 
records,  and  tinexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  or  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  exercised  by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Director  of  National  Service.  The 
transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  without  reduction  In 
compensation  for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

PENALTY 

Sec.  25.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  Act  shaU  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  two  years. 


Sec.  26.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (60  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

SAVINC  CLAtrSB 

Sec.  27.  This  Act  does  not  affect  rights 
and  duties  that  matured,  penalties  that  were 
incurred,  and  proceedings  that  were  begun, 
before  its  effective  date. 

SXVXBABIUTT 

Sec.  28.  If  a  part  of  this  Act  Is  invalid,  all 
valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the  In- 
valid part  remain  In  effect.  If  a  part  of  this 
Act  Is  Invalid  In  one  or  more  of  its  applica- 
tions, that  part  remains  In  effect  In  all  valid 
applications  that  are  severable  from  the  In- 
valid ^plications. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  29.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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EFFKCTIVK    DATE 

Skc.  30.  ^a)  This  Act  shall  lake  effect 
ninety  da\"s  after  the  Director  of  National 
Service  first  takes  office,  or  ou  such  prior  date 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

lb)  The  Director  of  National  Service  and 
the  Deputy  Directors  of  the  National  Service 
Agency  may  (notwithstanding  subsectlcu 
(ai  )  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  at  any  tune  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  otticers  shall 
be  compensated  from  the  date  they  nrst  take 
office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Agency  ptirsuant  to  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Explanation  and 
Comment  AHY 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  "The  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970"'.  i 

Section  2.  Policy  and  Intent  of  Congress: 
This  section  explains  the  six  premises  in  the 
National  Service  System. 

Section  3.  National  Service  Agency:  This 
section  attempts  to  end  the  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  uniformity  caused  by  the  decentral- 
ized, uncompensated  and  part-time  local 
draft  boards  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

A  National  Service  Agency  will  replace  the 
Selective  Service  Systems.  The  Agency  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  and  three  Deputy 
Directors,  All  four  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  will  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  agency  will  have  three 
functions: 

( 1 )  The  supervision  of  the  Civilian  Service 
from  locating  Jobs  In  the  private  economy 
which  "qualify."  to  running  the  federally 
operated  Civilian  Service  Corps; 

(2>  The  operation  of  a  yearly  birthday 
lottery  similar  to  the  lottery  in  effect  today. 
Including  calling  for  Induction  when  their 
number  comes  due;   and 

i3)  The  operation  of  local  placement  cen- 
ters where  reglstrante  will  be  able  to  receive 
counselling  on  the  options  available  to  them, 
and  where  all  claEsiflcatlons  will  be  handled 
according  to  national  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Director  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

The  country  will  be  divided  by  the  Director 
Into  regions.  Each  region  of  the  country  will 
have  a  Regional  Registration  and  placement 
Administrator  who  shall  appoint  full-time 
civilian  boards,  whose  members  shall  be  com- 
pensated and  none  of  whooe  members  shall 
b«  employees  of  the  National  Service  Agency 
(In  order  to  get  unbiased  decision-makers  i . 
The  Boards,  with  the  assistance  of  hearing 
examiners,  shall  handle  all  appeals  of  classi- 
fications, also  according  to  uniform  national 
regulations. 

Section  4.  Selections  of  Qvalifled  Occupa- 
tions: This  section  is  designed  to  create  an 
orderly  and  open  method  of  pjerformlng  the 
difficult  task  of  choosing  which  Jobs  In  the 
economy  will  "qualify"  for  participation  in 
the  Civilian  Service  Program. 

First,  the  section  sets  admittedly  vague 
statutory  guide-lines  to  the  Jobs — the  Jobs 
must  be  "of  substantial  social  benefit,"  con- 
stitutionally permissible,  and  must  not  un- 
dercut the  Job  market  In  that  area. 

Second,  the  guidelines  are  clarified  by  ex- 
amples within  the  statute  of  both  suitable 
occupational  categories  (for  example,  "Joba 
in  non-profit  hoepltals")  and  non -suitable 
occupational  categtnles  (for  example,  "Jobs 
with  commercial  organizations"). 

Third,  the  section  creates  a  four-stage  pro- 
cedure that  the  Director  Is  required  to  fol- 
low to  determlns  which  occupational  cate- 
gories and  which  specific  Jobs  within  the 
categories  fit  within  the  statutes  guide-lines; 
(1)    the  Director  solicits  information  from 


an  initial  list  of  potentially  qualified  em- 
ployers on  how  many  Jobs  and  what  tyjjes  of 
jobs  the  employers  think  should  qualify,  (2) 
The  Director  holds  hearings  and  publishes 
regulations  on  which  occupational  categories 
and  which  specific  Jobs  qualify.  After  ob- 
jections are  filed,  the  Director  holds  hear- 
ings on  objections  raised  to  the  regulations, 
(4)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of 
the  Director  can  appeal  to  the  nearest  federal 
Court  of  Appeals  for  Judicial  review.  Presum- 
ably, the  great  majority  of  jobs  will  not  re- 
quire this  third  stage. 

Fourth,  Jobs  which  have  "qualified"  will 
bo  compiled  by  the  Director  and  be  made 
available  to  young  men  at  the  time  they 
register. 

Because  the  Director  Is  responsible  for  the 
entire  process  of  Job  selection  (although  he 
will,  of  course,  delegate  most  of  this  respon- 
sibility), both  the  definition  of  precise  job 
categories  and  the  application  of  these  cate- 
gories to  specific  Jobs  will  be  under  one  au- 
thority. 

Section  5.  Registration:  All  male  citizens 
shall  be  required  to  register  at  age  seventeen 
at  which  time  they  will  get  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  the  options  available  to  them.  Since 
registrants  will  not  have  to  select  among  the 
options  unUl  age  eighteen,  they  will  have  a 
year  to  make  a  reasoned  decision.  For  most 
registrants,  this  year  will  coincide  approxi- 
mately with  the  last  year  of  high  school. 

Section  6.  Exemptions  and  Deferments: 
In  this  section,  only  those  exemptions  and 
deferments  of  the  present  systems  which 
were  thought  necessary  were  retained. 

(A)  Three  exemptions  and  deferments  were 
eliminated : 

1.  Sole  surviving  son.  This  exemption,  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  family  from  losing  its 
last  son.  Is  no  longer  necessary  since  non- 
military  civilian  service  Is  available  as  an 
option. 

2.  Ministers  and  ministerial  students.  If  the 
purpose  of  this  exemption  is  to  insure  a 
supply  of  men  who  will  do  socially  valuable 
work,  this  purpose  is  met  by  allowing  a  so- 
cially oriented,  civilian  alternative  to  the 
military  service.  Furthermore,  there  Is  a 
fairly  persuasive  objection  that  this  selec- 
tive exemption  involves  an  unconstitutional 
establishment  of  religion. 

3.  Occupational  deferments.  Civilian  Serv- 
ice In  itself  is  a  system  of  occupational  ex- 
emptions. Unlike  occupational  deferments, 
however.  Civilian  Service  jobs  will  be  (a) 
determined  on  an  articulated  basis  Instead 
of  by  regulation  alone;  (b)  chosen  at  a  na- 
tional level  instead  of  at  the  discretion  of  lo- 
cal boards,  (c)  devoid  of  the  regional  vari- 
ances and  uncertainties  that  have  resulted 
in  the  past  from  allowing  local  boards  to  de- 
termine which  occupations  to  defer;  and  (d) 
Jobs  of  direct  social  usefulness  Including  Jobs 
with  elementary  schools  but  not  including 
Jobs  with  private,  defense-relat«d  indus- 
tries. 

(B)  Those  exMnptlons  which  were  retained 
in  the  Act  Include: 

1.  Persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
Reserves,  ROTC,  etc. 

2.  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  unfit  as  a  permanent  basis.  (A  less 
rigorous  standard  will  be  set  for  civilian  serv- 
ice which  few  will  fall  to  meet.  e.g..  the  blind, 
mentally  retarded,  seriously  incapacitated). 

3.  Residents  who  do  not  become  citizens 
until  25.  (It  seems  unfair  to  burden  those 
who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
citizenship  with  the  service  obligation  to  the 
country.  If  national  service  Is  thought  of  as 
a  prepayment  for  citizenship,  service  would 
only  be  required  of  those  residents  intending 
to  become  citizens.  A  determination  of  thi.s 
Intent  would  be  complex  and  could  be 
oppressive). 

4.  Persons  conscientiously  opposed  to  serv- 
ice In  either  a  military  or  civilian  capacity. 

(C)  The  deferments  retained  include: 


1.  Persons  satisfactorily  enrolled  In  high 
school; 

2.  Persons  found  physically  or  psychologi- 
cally unfit  on  a  temporary  basis;  and 

3.  Persons  granted  hardship  deferments. 
The  hardship  deferment  will  be  granted  only 
after  a  showing  that  either  (aj  additional 
financial  compensation  or  (b)  work  enabling 
the  registrant  to  reside  at  home,  or  (c)  both 
(a)  and  (b)  together  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registrant's  dependents. 

Section  7.  Classification;  Right  to  Appeal 
Classifications:  All  routine  classifications  will 
be  made  Initially  by  local  placement  centers. 
All  classifications.  Including  conscientious 
objectors  and  hardship  classifications  will  be 
appealable:  (1)  to  a  hearing  examiner  who 
will  take  evidence  and  make  conclusions  oX 
fact  and  law;  (2)  to  the  Regional  Civilian 
Board,  which  will  review  the  examiner  s  de- 
cision to  determine  if  it  Is  supported  by  "re- 
liable and  substantial  evidence. "  and  whicli 
at  Its  dlscrf tion  may  hear  further  testimony; 
(3)  to  the  Director  whose  standard  of  review 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  Civilian  Bcarci'  anii 
finally  (4)  on  judicial  review  to  the  nearest 
Federal  District  Court. 

Section  8.  Election  of  Service  Options:  At 
age  18.  the  registrant  must  irrevocably 
choose  one  of  the  three  options.  A  person 
choosing  military  service  may  postpone  ac- 
tual service  for  up  to  four  years  of  education 
or  training. 

Section  9.  Length  of  Service:  This  section 
creates  a  time  dlSerentlal  between  con- 
scripted military  service  (up  to  24  months), 
and  Civilian  Service  (from  24  to  48  months). 
The  exact  differential  will  be  modified  to 
regulate  the  fiow  of  manpower  into  the  three 
options.  If  too  many  registrants  are  choos- 
ing Civilian  Service,  the  time  required  for 
Civilian  Service  will  be  Increased.  The  Ci- 
vilian Service  minimum  of  two  years  Is  the 
maximum  for  those  conscripted  Into  the 
military,  and  the  Civilian  Service  maximum 
win  be  four  years — serving  longer  than  four 
years  could  work  too  great  a  hardship  on 
registrants"  lives — with  varying  lengths  pos- 
sible  for   different   occupkatlonal   categories. 

Section  10.  Operation  of  the  Military  Lot- 
tery: The  same  random  birthday  lottery  that 
Is  in  force  today  will  be  preserved.  Unlike 
today,  however,  only  those  who  elected  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  the  lottery  will  par- 
ticipate in  It. 

Section  11.  Civilian  Service  Jobs:  Tills  sec- 
tion details  the  requirements  of  those  who 
have  elected  the  Civilian  Service  option. 
These  registrants  will  be  given  six  months 
to  find  a  qualifying  Job.  and  once  hired 
must  remain  there  for  the  required  length 
of  service.  However,  a  registrant  may  post- 
pone actual  service  for  up  to  four  years  of 
education  or  training.  If  unable  to  find 
a  Job,  they  will  be  placed  In  the  Civilian 
Service  Corps.  Employers  will  retain  the 
right  to  reject  or  dismiss  registrants  pro- 
vided there  is  no  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  religion.  Registrants  who  are  dis- 
missed through  no  serious  fault  of  their  own 
will  report  to  local  placement  centers  where 
they  will  be  able  to  choose  a  new  Job. 

Section  12.  Civilian  Service  Corps:  The 
Corps  will  train  and  employ  In  collective 
tasks  those  registrants  unable  to  find  a  qual- 
ified Job  on  their  own.  In  order  to  operate 
the  Corps,  the  EMjector  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest that  private  or  public  organizations 
assist  the  Corps  in  training  registrants. 

Sections  13-20.  These  sections  provide: 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimlrkatlon  against 
or  in  favor  of  any  reg:lstr*nt;  that  whenever 
a  registrant  leaves  or  is  removed  from  his 
employ,  his  employer  must  submit  a  report 
explaining  the  termination :  that  a  registrant 
who  Is  removed  from  his  Job  "for  cause"  (i.e., 
"highly  unsatisfactory  performance")  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  Civilian  Service  after 
he  has  exhausted  his  appeal  rights;  that  a 
registrant  so  dismissed  shall  be  deemed  to 
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have  waived  his  Civilian  Service  option  and 
shall  be  placed  In  the  next  military  lottery; 
that  those  so  placed  In  the  lottery,  who  were 
dismissed  after  having  completed  at  least 
half  the  time  required  In  Civilian  Service, 
will  only  be  required  to  serve  one  additional 
year  In  the  Armed  Forces  If  selected  by  the 
lottery;  and  that  all  final  decisions  are  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 

Section  21.  Provides  that  all  the  time  spent 
in  civilian  serv.ce  shall  count  toward  ful- 
fillment of  a  registrant's  obligation  except  if 
the  registrant  Is  In  prison  or  has  voluntarily 
quit  his  Job,  In  which  case  his  time  shall  only 
coimt  If  the  registrant  Is  found  to  be  not  at 
fault  by  the  civilian  service. 

Section  22.  Provides  for  an  orderly  call  up 
In  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Congress.  Fol- 
lowing military  volunteers  and  lottery  draf- 
tees, persons  in  the  civilian  service  program 
would  be  called,  with  the  most  recent  volun- 
teers being  called  first. 

Section  23.  Technical  amendments  to  cur- 
rent law. 

Section  24.  Provides  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  Selective  Service  System  to  the 
National  Service  System. 

Section  25.  Provides  that  persons  who  fall 
to  oomply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  no  more  than  two 
years. 

Section  26.  Repeals  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

Section  27-29.  Housekeeping. 

Section  30.  Provides  that  this  Act  becomes 
effective  not  more  than  ninety  days  after  the 
Director  of  the  National  Service  System  takes 
office. 


NATION'S  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
17  months  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
policies  have  brought  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy to  its  lowest  point  since  the  Hoover 
depression  of  the  early  1930's.  Only  a  few 
statistics  are  needed  to  verify  this  gloomy 
picture: 

Unemployment  has  reached  5  percent, 
or  4,100,000  persons  out  of  work.  More 
than  1,300,000  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
past  year.  Even  Republican  economists 
warn  that  the  unemployment  rate  may 
reach  6  percent  in  the  coming  year, 
meaning  another  million  persons  with- 
out jobs.  The  increase  in  unemployment 
this  year  has  been  the  sharpest  5-month 
climJb  in  over  10  years. 

Living  costs  are  continuing  to  soar. 
They  have  risen  6  percent  since  Decem- 
ber, the  sharpest  increase  in  nearly  20 
years.  Food,  housing,  and  medical  costs 
have  led  the  way  in  this  upward  swing, 
striking  hardest  at  middle-income  fam- 
ilies and  retirees. 

Real  income,  or  actual  take-home  pay 
in  terms  of  buying  power,  has  dropped 
2.8  percent  since  September  1968,  and 
continues  to  go  down.  Overtime  is  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past. 

Interest  rates  have  reached  a  100-year 
high,  and  federally  financed  mortgage 
rates  have  risen  26  percent  since  Nixon 
took  oCBce.  Half  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market,  and  college  students  must  pay 
12  percent  for  loans  to  finance  their 
education. 

Housing  starts  dropped  42  percent  in 
1969,  even  though  the  demand  for  new 


housing  is  higher  than  ever.  Unemplcy- 
ment  in  the  building  trades  industry  rose 
to  11.9  percent  last  month,  and  high  in- 
terest rates  are  making  it  impossible  for 
young  families  to  buy  homes. 

The  gross  national  product,  a  key  indi- 
cator of  our  economy,  dropped  to  $724.3 
billion  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1970,  and 
has  fallen  some  $6  billion  in  the  psst  6 
months. 

The  stock  market  has  plummeted  in 
recent  weeks  to  such  a  dangerous  point 
that  experts  fear  a  repeat  of  the  1929 
crash.  Even  the  "blue  chip"  issues  have 
dropped  40  and  50  percent,  or  more. 

Who  is  suffering  from  this  economic 
tailspin?  Not  big  business,  and  not  the 
big  banke.'s,  who  so  avidly  support  Re- 
public policies.  Bank  profits  were  up  13 
percent  in  1969.  United  States  Steel  re- 
ported its  profits  up  38.8  percent  for  the 
final  quarter  of  1969,  compared  to  1968, 
and  Kennecott  Copper's  profits  rose  71 
percent  in  1969  over  1968. 

It  is  the  long-suffering  "middle  Ameri- 
can" who  is  paying  through  the  nose  for 
the  Nixon  recession,  and  his  loss  cannot 
be  measured  by  statistics.  Percentage 
points  do  not  reveal  the  fear  of  unem- 
ployment, the  depleted  savings  accounts, 
the  deferred  medical  or  dental  care,  the 
postponed  vacations,  the  meatless  din- 
ners, the  unpaid  bills,  the  threadbare 
clothing  or  the  wornout  automobiles 
which  must  be  patched  up  and  driven 
"one  more  year." 

My  own  home  State  of  Michigan  pro- 
vides a  striking  example  of  how  the 
"Nixon"  recession  is  affecting  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  Nation.  Michigan's  un- 
employment rate  for  March  was  6.4  per- 
cent— well  over  the  national  average.  In 
some  areas  of  Michigan,  it  was  even 
higher — 10  percent  in  Bay  City,  7.1  per- 
cent in  Grand  Rapids,  7.6  percent  in 
Muskegon,  11.7  percent  in  Port  Huron, 
and  12.6  percent  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  effect  in  Michigan  is  even  more 
graphically  shown  in  figures,  just  re- 
leased, showing  that  21,060  Michigan 
workers  had  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  the  first  4  months  of  the 
year.  This  compares  with  about  40,000 
for  the  entire  year  of  1969. 

The  administration's  current  attitude 
toward  unemplojTnent  was  well  described 
in  testimony  before  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  March  30. 
Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  professor  of 
labor  and  industrial  relations  at  Mich- 
igan State  Universitj',  commented  on  the 
"typical  analysis"  used  in  justifsring 
"transitional"  unemployment. 

•'The  argument  runs  as  follows,"  Pro- 
fessor Killingsworth  said : 

Just  bear  with  us  while  the  employment 
rate  runs  up;  this  is  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  the  policies  that  are  necessary 
to  defeat  the  psychology  of  Inflation;  but 
as  soon  as  we  have  won  that  psychological 
victory,  we  can  loosen  the  screws  on  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy,  and  the  renewed 
growth  of  aggregate  demand  will  smoothly 
and  automatically  carry  us  back  to  a  satis- 
factory level  of  low  unemployment. 

Professor  Killingsworth  pointed  out 
that  unemployment  percentages  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  the  armed  services 
who  would  ordinarily  be  part  of  the  work 


force.  If  this  factor  is  considered,  the 
unemployment  rate  would  be  even  high- 
er. This  is  even  more  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  unemployment  in  the  military- 
age  group — 20  to  24— is  7.3  percent — 
well  over  the  national  average. 

During  the  1968  presidential  campaign. 
Candidate  Nixon  made  an  issue  out  of 
balsmced  budgets,  Federal  surplus,  and 
Repubhcan  fiscal  responsibility.  The  1969 
E>emocratic  budget  had  a  S3. 2  billion  sur- 
plus, and  the  Democratic  Congresr'^t 
over  $5  bUlion  from  the  Nixon  1970 
budget.  Yet,  the  1971  Nixon  budget  pro- 
jected a  surplus  of  only  S1.3  billion,  and 
this  has  already  disappeared  even  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  begins. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  cut 
expenditures — at  the  expense  of  such 
vital  Federal  programs  as  aid  to  educa- 
tion, health  research,  and  the  war  on 
pollution.  But  there  has  been  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  cut  such 
needless  expenses  as  the  controversial 
ABM  system,  excessive  military  hard- 
ware, or  the  bloated  farm-subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

The  deteriorating  state  of  the  Nation's 
economy  is  graphic  proof  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  policies  are  a  complete 
failure.  It  is  time  for  the  President  to 
face  up  to  the  situation,  and  use  the 
powers  of  his  ofiBce  to  halt  our  plimge 
into  economic  disaster. 


THE  NURSING  HOME  PATIENT— 
DO  WE  REALLY  CARE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GEKERAL    LEAVE    TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  received 
literally  thousands  of  letters  and  com- 
munications from  citizens  £u;ross  our 
Nation  who  are  interested  in  providing 
better  care  for  the  aged.  Most  of  our 
correspondence  comes  from  relatives  of 
patients  now  confined  to  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  from  the  pa- 
tients themselves,  from  nurses,  doctors, 
and  concerned  citizens.  Most  have  met 
with  frustration  time  and  time  again  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  plight  and 
dilemma  now  facing  1  million  Americans 
confined  to  these  institutions. 

Not  all  homes  are  bad.  Some  owners 
and  operators  are  dihgently  trying  to 
render  public  service. 

Today,  I  am  taking  a  very  minute 
sampling  of  oiu-  mail  and  presenting  to 
our  colleagues  actual  cases  of  experiences 
in  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

These  cases  demonstrate  once  again 
the  fragmentation,  overlapping,  and 
layer  upon  layer  of  bureaucratic  involve- 
ment in  the  nursing  home  Industrj- 
which  has,  it  would  appear,  the  best  in- 
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terest  of  everyone  in  mind  but  the  pa- 
tient himself. 

These  cases  further  indicate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  control,  the  selfish  and 
greedy  interests — not  only  of  many  of  the 
nursing  homeowners  and  operators  but 
also  the  nursmg  home  associations  and 
lobbying  groups  which  foster  these  con- 
ditions and  also  thrive  in  this  area  of 
bureaucratic  confusion. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Trethewey  of  Robbinsdale, 
Minn.,  was  a  volunteer  visitor  in  many 
nursing  homes  and  finally  placed  her 
own  mother  in  such  a  home.  She  ob- 
seried  and  wrote  me  that  many  nurses' 
aides  were  "interested  only  in  their  pay- 
check." 

On  four  successive  visits  to  a  patient 
dying  of  cancer  she  found  the  patient 
lying  in  a  urine-soaked  bed,  dried  vomit 
on  her  gown  and  pillow,  food  particles 
in  the  bed.  She  called  an  aide,  who  did 
nothing  but  change  the  top  sheet. 

She  watched  an  old  patient  choke  to 
death  on  a  piece  of  meat.  Another  pa- 
tient told  her.  "I  would  eat  better,  but 
the  girls  do  not  have  enough  time — they 
push  it  at  me  too  fast." 

She  watched  aides  stand  amd  chatter 
while  patients  rang  buzzers  for  help. 
She  saw  them  walk  by  rooms,  indifferent 
to  the  cries  of  aged  persons  calling  out 
In  distress. 

Mrs.  Trethewey  found  the  aides  had 
little  or  no  training,  that  they  failed  in 
such  functions  as  administering  simple 
exercises  to  patients  recovering  from 
strokes. 

Finally  she  found  her  own  mother, 
strapped  down,  naked  to  the  waist,  lying 
in  a  draft  and  calling  for  help.  She 
writes: 

She  must  have  be«n  observed  by  several 
aides  who  apparently  paased  her  door  with 
Indifference,  but  when  I  c&me  In.  one  bustled 
in  behind  me,  now  all  attention  because 
I  was  there,  and  telling  me  how  "naughty 
Grandma  had  been,  so  we  had  to  tie  her 
down." 

Not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  throughout 
the  country,  shortages  of  qualified  and 
dedicated  personnel  who  will  work  for 
$1.60  per  hour  are  widespread. 

Nursmg  home  operators  complain  that 
low  wages  attract  poor  caliber  help  but 
their  profits  soar — and  the  Labor  De- 
partment reports  an  extremely  high 
turnover  among  nursmg  home  personnel. 

Nurses'  aides  are  often  untrained  and 
undedicated,  caring  for  the  sick  not  as  a 
mercy  but  only  as  a  job. 

Such  difBculties  only  serve  to  under- 
score the  need  for  good  supervision  by 
the  nurse  in  charge.  According  to  medi- 
care extended  care  facility  regulations, 
she  is  to  be  in  charge  of  "the  total  nurs- 
ing care  of  patients  during  her  tour  of 
duty,"  to  oversee  such  activities  as  mak- 
ing sure  each  patient  is  kept  "clean,  com- 
fortable and  well-groomed,"  and  treated 
■with  kindness  and  respect." 

Where  was  this  supervisor? 

From  Chicago,  an  anonymous  patient 
writes  that  his  nursing  home  is  unsani- 
tary and  improperly  equipped. 

Meet  of  the  patients  have  constant  diar- 
rhea. The  food  Is  atrocious,  some  of  It  not 
•dlble.  Sanitation  poor.  Toilets  not  properly 
cleaned. 


The  building  was  built  as  a  nursing  home. 
But  no  sliding  doors  in  bathrooms,  no  sit- 
down  showers,  faucets  not  of  the  type  that 
can  be  pushed  by  crippled  hands.  One  eleva- 
tor, also  used  as  a  service  elevator. 

No  evidence  of  a  sprinkler  system  or  Are 
protection,  and  the  nurses  told  me  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  evacuate  the  third  floor 
patients  In  case  of  Are.  No  fire  drills  either. 

The  State  of  Illinois  requires  no  writ- 
ten record  of  fire  drills.  Yet  Federal 
extended  care  facihty  provisions  say  that 
there  must  be  "evidence"  of  fire  drills 
at  least  twice  a  year.  Is  evidence  possible 
without  a  written  record? 

Again,  we  find  the  intent  of  the  law 
prostituted,  enforcement  of  that  law 
absent. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  Illinois  for 
a  written  fire  evacuation  plan.  What  is 
the  evacuation  plan  of  this  nursing 
home?  Evacuate  the  first  two  fioors  and 
let  the  third  floor  patients  bum? 

I  have  noticed  that  fire  escapes  on 
many  "older"  nursing  homes  are  so 
steep  they  would  frighten  even  the  young 
and  agile;  so  narrow  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  wheel  chair  to  pass. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  bedridden  pa- 
tients would  be  evacuated  down  a  nor- 
mal outside  fire  escape.  Only  a  few  yards 
from  one  such  building  I  saw  an  over- 
flowing bin  of  trash  waiting  to  be  burned. 
The  home  could  easily  catch  fire.  In 
fact  it  was  a  firetrap.  What  then  of  the 
patients  inside? 

Although  death  rates  in  nursing  homes 
are  so  high  that  the  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention Association  has  declared  them 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  unaafe  places  to 
live,  it  is  in  the  area  of  fire  regulations 
that  Federal  and  State  standards  tend 
to  be  most  weak,  most  confusing,  most 
subjective. 

I  would  point  out  that  over  a  recent 
period,  six  persons  died  in  nursing  home 
fires  for  every  patient  killed  in  a  hospi- 
tal fire. 

Several  years  ago,  a  fire  at  Pitchfleld, 
Ohio,  killed  63  nursing  home  patients. 
Authorities  at  that  time  found  that  only 
386  of  the  State's  1,153  nursing  homes 
met  minimum  safety  requirements. 

And  yet,  what  was  done?  Virtually 
nothing.  And.  this  January  the  tragedy 
was  repeated  in  that  same  State  when  32 
patients  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Most  nursing  home  patients  are  old 
and  crippled.  They  need  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  Why,  then,  continue  to  risk 
lives  with  standards  that  are  not  man- 
datory? 

Mrs.  Veda  H.  Reeves,  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  visited  her  husband 
the  morning  of  his  death — Januarj'  2, 
1970.  She  found  him  lying  in  a  wet  bed. 
She  realized  he  was  dying  and  rang  the 
buzzer  for  help.  No  one  came.  After  15 
long  and  desperate  minutes,  another  pa- 
tient went  for  the  nurse. 

Mr.  Reeves  had  been  in  the  nursing 
home  5  days.  He  had  been  moved  there 
from  a  hospital,  against  his  wife's  wishes, 
when  his  medicare  allotment  was  gone. 
Mrs.  Reeves  described  to  me  in  her  let- 
ter the  5  days  before  his  death: 

The  heart  medicine  be  was  supposed  to  be 
given  early  in  the  morning  would  be  lying 
on  his  table  when  I  arrived  at  almost  noon. 


He  had  not  been  fed:  he  was  not  bathed.  He 
was  tied  to  the  bed  with  blankets  to  bo 
shaved  although  he  was  completely  helpless 
and  could  not  have  moved  without  help. 

Mrs.  Reeves  asked  the  nurse  to  call  a 
doctor  to  attend  her  dying  husband,  but 
the  doctor  never  arrived. 

Mrs.  Reeves  writes:  ^ 

I  do  not  know  If  he  was  called'' or  If  he  w.is 
too  unconcerned  to  come.  No  one  at  the  home 
tried  to  do  anything  to  help  either  him  or 
me.  It  was  necessary  to  have  an  ambulance 
drive  us  twenty  miles  to  a  hospital  to  have 
him  pronounced  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennessee  regula- 
tions are : 

First.  Restraints  to  be  used  only  on 
physician's  order.  (Broken.) 

Second.  Medicine  to  be  administered 
only  under  direction  of  a  registered  or 
practical  nurse.  'Broken) . 

Third.  Physician  available  to  nursing 
home  for  emergencies.  (Broken) . 

The  State  of  Tennessee  requires  an  at- 
tendant call  system.  So  does  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  extended  care  facility 
regulations.  The  buzzer  was  there,  but  no 
one  to  help.  Was  it  possible  that,  like  call- 
systems  in  many  nursing  homes,  it 
was  not  in  working  order?  Did  no  one 
care?  It  makes  us  wonder. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hess  of  Laurens,  N.Y., 
paid  $125  per  week  for  nursing  home 
care  for  her  invalid  mother,  yet  the  home 
was  understaffed  and  neglected  to  clean 
her  mother's  false  teeth.  She  developed 
pyorrhea  and  could  not  eat.  The  staff 
continued  to  administer  regular  doses  of 
insulin. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Hess  could  not 
awaken  her  mother.  She  checked  with 
the  nurse  in  charge. 

The  nurse  said : 

You  better  not  bother  her.  She  has  had  a 
bad  day. 

Mrs.  Hess  asked  why,  if  it  was  so  bad, 
the  doctor  had  not  been  called. 

The  nurse  replied : 

You  know  your  mother  Is  very  HI  and 
doesn't  have  long  to  live — we  can't  call  the 
doctor  over  every  little  thing. 

Mrs.  Hess  called  the  doctor  herself.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  her  mother 
from  an  extreme  case  of  insulin  shock; 
cause:  the  unadjusted  Insulin  dosage. 

Was  the  nurse  in  charge  here  really  a 
nurse  or  simply  a  woman  in  a  white  uni- 
form? 

Even  a  layman  could  diagnose  insulin 
shock  in  a  known  diabetic. 

Symptoms:  overexcitement,  incoher- 
ence, fainting,  finally  a  coma.  Why  was 
the  nurse  not  able  to  recognize  these 
symptoms?  More  probably  through  lack 
of  attention  than  lack  of  knowledge. 

A  charge  nurse  should  have  "the  abil- 
ity to  recognize  significant  changes  in 
the  condition  of  patients  and  take  nec- 
essary action,"  state  the  regulations. 
Yet,  in  this  case,  nothing  was  apparently 
done. 

Why  did  no  physician  come?  Require- 
ments stipulate  that  one  be  available  in 
case  of  emergency. 

The  patient's  diet  wsis  not  modified, 
even  though  there  was  a  marked  change 
in  eating  habits.  Federal  requirements 
specify  that  nursing  services  should  be 
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coordinated  with  dietary  services.  Yet, 
no  action  was  taken. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Holdridge  of  Swanton, 
Ohio,  placed  her  mother  in  a  nursing 
home.  She  became  "more  and  more 
fuzzy  in  mind,  not  eating,  and  losing 
ground,"  she  writes.  She  found  that  her 
mother,  like  other  patients,  was  being 
kept  under  the  influence  of  sedatives  and 
drugs  so  the  help  would  not  be  bothered. 

The  pay-off  was  when  an  uncapped  nurse 
held  my  mother  against  her  will,  wrapping 
her  mean,  strong  legs  aroimd  her  frail  body, 
stabbing  her  with  a  long  needle,  thus  knock- 
ing her  out.  My  mother's  arm  turned  block 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  finger  tips,  and  this 
frightened  the  nurse,  so  all  night  long,  vine- 
gar was  applied  to  the  arm. 

Mrs.  Holdridge  removed  her  mother 
from  the  home.  It  took  3  months  to  undo 
the  drug  damage. 

Mrs.  Holdridge  does  not  refer  to  a 
physician  in  her  letter.  It  is  doubtful 
that  a  doctor  would  have  prescribed 
sedatives  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  not 
only  her  mother,  but  most  other  patients 
snowed  imder.  Yet  the  State  of  Ohio  re- 
quires that  a  physician  order  medicine. 

An  uncapped  nurse  gave  the  shot.  Was 
she  a  registered  nurse  or  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse?  Or  was  she  an  orderly? 
Maybe  the  janitress.  There  is  no  nurs- 
ing home  regulation  in  Ohio  to  insure 
that  medications  are  given  by  such  qual- 
ified personnel. 

Drug  abuse  has  become  a  major  prob- 
lem in  nursing  homes  throughout  the 
country — so  much  so  that  a  survey  last 
fall  indicated  that  one-seventh  of  nurs- 
ing home  drug  prescriptions  are  admin- 
istered wrong. 

Both  State  and  Federal  regulations  are 
lax  in  the  entire  area  of  pharmaceutical 
services  and  dally  the  patient  faces  the 
very  real  possibility  that  he  or  she  will 
be  administered  the  wrong  drug.  Who 
cares,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Arthur  Schellenkens  of  Chicago,  111., 
lived  in  four  nursing  homes  before  he 
died.  Treatment  at  each  home  made  his 
condition  worse,  not  better. 

His  hearing  was  impaired  at  the  first 
nursing  home  through  rough  treatment. 

The  next  home  took  away  his  clothes 
at  night.  There  were  not  enough  blan- 
kets and  Mr.  Schellenkens  was  always 
cold. 

At  the  third  home  he  becsmie  very  ill. 
His  stomach  began  to  shrink  Emd  finally 
he  could  not  eat.  He  was  moved  again 
to  his  fourth  home. 

The  last  nursing  home  gave  him  no 
blanket  at  all,  did  not  wash  his  clothes 
and  forgot  his  medicine.  Mr.  Schellen- 
kens finally  met  his  death  under  these 
conditions.  He  had  entered  with  only  a 
slight  heart  condition,  but  when  he  died 
he  was  clutching  his  stomach. 
His  daughter  writes: 

Yes.  They  gat  a  lot  of  money  from  welfare 
for  suffering  and  neglect  of  my  father. 

Nursing  homes  often  make  conditions 
worse,  not  better. 

A  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
showed  that  24  percent  of  elderly  resi- 
dents died  in  the  first  6  months  after 
entering  three  nursing  homes  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  as  against  10  percent  of  a  con- 


trol group  of  a  similar  age  awaiting  en- 
trance. 

Dr.  James  D.  Coyle,  Jr.  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  who  specialized  in  treatment  of 
older  patients,  reported  in  Medical  Eco- 
nomics magazine: 

The  first  thing  to  find  out  la  whether  a 
nursing  home  Is  designed  for  negative  or 
positive  care. 

A  negative  care  home  gives  only  custodial 
care.  No  effort  is  made  to  Improve  the  pa- 
tient's condition.  Almost  no  p>atlents  go 
home.  They're  there  to  vegetate  until  death. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  will  our  so- 
ciety be  judged  on  how  we  cared  for  and 
treated  our  aged? 

Mrs.  Mary  Pearson  was  employed  as  a 
dietician  in  an  Arkansas  nursing  home 
but  found  that  no  matter  what  posted 
menus  ssud: 

You  Just  didn't  have  the  food  except  when 
someone  was  coming  over. 

Patients  were  usually  fed  spam  and 
bologna  because : 

They  didn't  know  what  they  were  eating 
anyway. 

For  nearly  two  years  a  tubercular  patient 
washed  trays  In  cold  water.  Outelde  the 
kitchen,  a  tall,  uncovered  refuse  trailer  held 
excrement  from  soiled  diapers.  "Multitudes 
of  flies  swarmed  about.  The  trailer  was  un- 
covered. It  was  not  removed  each  day  and 
not  washed  out." 

Patients  only  received  700  to  800  cal- 
ories per  day,  cooked  from  supplies  that 
included  "hatchery  reject  eggs  with  mag- 
gots in  the  cases,  bacon  held  so  long  it 
was  molded  black,  very  poorly  home- 
canned  foods." 

Mrs.  Pearson  recalls  that  when  inspec- 
tors were  In  the  lobby,  the  words  "coats 
Jjlue"  came  over  the  intercom  and  the 
kitchen  immediately   prepared  dinners 
of  frozen  pork  and  chicken. 

Laws  can  be  written  for  posted  menus, 
but  can  laws  be  written  to  make  opera- 
tors serve  the  food  when  inspectors  are 
not  present? 

Dishwashing  procedures  are  described 
in  Federal  extended  care  facility  require- 
ments as  "well -developed,  imderstood, 
and  carried  out  in  compliance  with  the 
State  and  local  health  codes." 

Do  State  and  local  health  codes  specify 
cold  water? 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Plato,  a  licensed  voca- 
tional nurse,  worked  in  a  Four  Seasons 
nursing  home  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  home  was  new,  elaborately  de- 
signed and  well-landscaped,  considered 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  area. 
The  furniture  was  plush  and  colorful  and 
the  floors — even  the  hallways — were 
carpeted. 

Visitors  saw  hot  meals  served  in  gen- 
erous portions.  Medicare  Inspectors  saw 
medicines  in  order,  charts  up  to  the 
minute,  records  well-kept.  Yet  Mrs.  Plato 
foimd  actual  conditions  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

When  there  were  no  visitors  dnd  no 
Inspectors,  food  became  Inadequate  in 
both  quality  and  quantity.  Medicine  was 
administered  haphazardly  and  medical 
care  was  poor. 
Mrs.  Plato  recalls: 

All  of  the  private  pay  patients  are  on  a 
separate  hall.  They  get  better  service,  better 


food  and  are  treated  with  the  highest  re- 
gard and  esteem. 

The  patients  who  are  on  Medicare  and 
Coimty  Welfare  are  also  in  a  wing  to  them- 
selvee.  Their  care  is  of  only  the  barest  of 
necessities  and  the  food  Is  the  poorest  of  all. 

Medication  for  Medicare  and  welfare  pa- 
tients must  be  ordered  from  the  Four  Sea- 
sons Pharmacy  and  the  price  is  ridiculous. 
Some  of  the  medications  that  a  private  pay 
patient  takes  that  cost  $3.00  will  cost  the 
Medicare  patient  $600.  simply  because  the 
government  is  paying  the  bill. 

Ambulatory  and  bed  patients  received 
the  same  diet.  A  typical  meal :  one  piece 
of  meat  and  one  bite  of  potato,  a  piece  of 
thin  cornbread,  two  crackers,  and  a  cup 
of  weak  tea.  Always  cold. 

Neither  of  the  two  head  nurses  had 
previous  experience  with  geriatric  pa- 
tients. The  director  of  nurses  did  not 
seem  to  understand  when  Mrs.  Plato 
pointed  out  that  an  aide  was  giving  oral 
feedings  with  "the  same  asepto  syringe 
that  was  being  used  to  irrigate  the  foley 
catheter." 

One  nurse  was  in  charge  of  dispensing 
medicine  to  60  patients.  Result:  late 
medications. 

When  medicare  Inspectors  came,  they 
notified  the  home  far  in  advance.  Normal 
activities  were  dropped  for  all-out  ef- 
forts to  prepare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  protects  the  pa- 
tients? 

With  medicare  inspections  reporting 
far  in  advance  of  this  inspection  there 
is  no  need  to  say  "coats  bliie"  over  the 
intercom. 

No  legislation  prevents  low  ratios  of 
nurses  to  patients.  Nurses  in  charge  do 
not  necessarily  need  training  to  geriatric 
care.  Extended  care  facility  requirements 
can  stipulate  an  "adequacy  of  diet,"  but 
why  should  there  be  need  of  legislation 
to  say  the  food  must  be  hot?  Have  boom- 
ing profits  "dehumanized"  nursing  homes 
in  America? 

Such  conditions  in  Government-sub- 
sidized facilities  should  not  be  tolerated. 
But  as  long  as  notice  of  inspections  is 
given  far  in  advance,  such  homes  can 
continue  to  buy  csupet — but  not  better 
care. 

Mrs.  Theressa  Gay  was  allergic  to  sev- 
eral foods.  She  entered  a  nursing  home 
in  Palto  Alto,  Calif.,  with  the  assurance 
that  her  special  diet  would  be  followed. 

The  home  began  to  serve  foods  that  she 
could  not  eat.  She  asked  to  see  the  dieti- 
tian but  was  told  the  dietitian  was  not 
available.  She  sent  a  list  of  foods  to  the 
kitchen  but  there  was  no  change. 

When  Mrs.  Gay  complained  she  was 
told  the  list  of  foods  she  could  not  eat 
was  "too  long,"  and  that  it  was  too  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  meals  for  her.  She  lost 
weight  and  finally  contacted  the  admin- 
istrator. His  only  reply:  "We  have  a 
dietitian." 

California  State  regulations  don't  re- 
quire a  dietitian. 

But  they  do  require  therapeutic  or 
modified  diets  as  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian. 

Extended  care  facility  requirements 
state: 

Diets  are  prepared  and  served  as  prescribed 
by  the  attending  physician. 
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Therap«uUc  diets  are  planned,  prepared 
and  ser%ed  vXth  supervision  or  consultation 
Irom  a  qualified  dietician. 

Where  was  the  dietician?  Who  is  en- 
forcing the  regulations?  No  one. 

Who  suffers?  Again,  the  patient. 

Yes   a  jungle  of  problems  and  dilem-  recently. 

mas  seem  to  preclude  the  development  of  The  nursing  home  industry  has  not  yet 

betttr  caie  for  our  elderly.  reached  the  e:mcal  plane   that  would  sup- 

The  nursing  home  industry  constantly  P«"  seu-reguiations. 

complains  of  personnel  shortages,  short-  The  Government's  own  lack  of  regula- 

ages  of  beds,  shortages  of  professional  tion  of  this  growing  field  of  health  care 

skills,  registered  and  licensed  practical  leaves    little    inducement    for    nursing 

nuises.   therapists   and  social   workers,  homes  to  imdertake  the  volimtary  appli- 

Low  salaries  prevail  tliroughout  the  in-  cation  of  innovations  that  may  in  some 

dustry  except  for  those  in  the  ownership  way  whittle  away  some  of  its  bulging 

structure,  and  high  turn-over  rates^are  profits.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 


they  maintain.  "We  are  constantly  try-  I  again  urge  consideration  of  this  leg- 

Ing  to  upgrade  our  industry."  Islation. 

But   as   our   Government   poUcy   has  Mr.  Speaker,   the  nursing   home  pa- 

contmued  to  leave  control  of  the  nurs-  tient  cries  out  today  for  our  help.  That 

ing  homes  largely  up  to  the  members  of  cry  must  not  fall  on  deaf  ears, 

that    field,    one    HEW    official    stated  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 


the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Thus, 
the  nursing  homeowners  and  operators 
excuse  themselves  and  laUonalize  the 
poor  standard  of  care  they  provide. 

Tlie  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
complains  of  the  impossibility  of  en- 
forcement of  high  sUndards — or  even 
the  enforcement  of  weak  existing  stand- 
ards— on  poorly  constructed  and  negli- 


that  of  the  24.000  nursing  homes  and 
homes  for  the  aged  that  90  percent  of 
them  exist  today  for  a  profit. 

I  would  point  out  that  only  nine 
States  require  that  the  administrator  of 
a  nursing  home  possess  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  Federal  regulation  states 
that  it  would  be  "desirable"  for  a  nurs- 
ing  home  administrator  to  be  a  high 


gently    operated    facilities    with    poorly    school  graduate.  This  is  a  typical  exam- 
qualified  and  profit  oriented  operators,    pie  of  State  regulations,  which  do  not 


The  Government  blames  the  nursing 
homes.  The  nursing  homes  blame  the 
Government.  And  the  patient  again  is 
caught  in  the  middle.  Lobbying  forces 
of  the  nursing  home  industry  have  pur- 
posely kept  legislation  and  enforcement 
weak  at  both  Federal  and  State  levels 
and  yet  our  uxpayers  are  fuimeling  $2 
billion  annually  into  the  nursing  home 
industry. 

Mr.  Jordan  Braverman  quite  appro- 
priately entitled  his  recent  study.  "Nurs- 
ing Home  Standards— A  Tragic  Dilemma 
in  American  Health."  In  far  too  many 
States  the  report  reveals  a  grave  laxity 
of  protection.  Our  Federal  Government 
has  continued  to  rely  on  State  jurisdic- 
tions to  exercise  responsibility.  State 
governments,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
looked  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
set  specific  guldelmes. 

Thus,  no  one  is  in  control.  The  patient 
continues  to  suffer  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  of  these  institutions  are,  in 
fact,  "half-way  houses  between  society 
and  the  cemetery." 

Nursing  home  regulations  vary  in 
character  from  a  comprehensive  143 
page  book  of  requirements — Kansas — to 


recognize  the  necessity  of  stronger  regu- 
lations, and  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
confusing  an  objective  rulemaking 
method. 

Thus,  we  see  on  one  hand  a  profit- 
oriented  industry,  with  its  own  interest 
in  play,  and  on  the  other,  ineffectual  and 
impotent  leadership  in  both  standards 
development  and  enforcement  from  oiu- 
Stat  and  Federal  governments.  Each 
continues  to  rationalize  its  own  failures 
as  layers  of  bureaucracy  choke  off  suiy 
inunediate  hope  of  improving  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Wednesday,  June 
10,  1970,  the  patient  again  has  become 
the  victim  of  commercialization,  power 
politics,  and  an  apathetic  bureaucracy 
as  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  annoimcing  that  all  HEW 
regiilations  and  Federal  standards  for 
the  intermediate  care  facility  will  be 
rescinded.  HEW  explains  their  position 
in  its  press  release  of  today  by  saying 
it  is  taking  this  step  "to  give  the  States 
more  flexibility." 

Yes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
more  than  half  the  bill  for  care  in  these 


a  9  page  6  by  4  inch  pamphlet — Rhode     institutions  and  yet  we  strip  away  all 


Island— that    resembles    a    Girl    Scout 
manual.  Mr.  Braverman  states  that — 

It  appears  that  only  those  services  which 
nrvay  be  considered  very  mlnlnval  and  basic 
to  patient  care  are  required  by  most  Juris- 
dictions. 

But  everjone  is  comfortable  with  the 
status  quo — especially  the  nursing  home 
industry.  Why  not?  It  knows  that  the 
demand  for  other  priorities  makes  Gov- 
ernment action  m  this  area  weak,  im- 
potent and  ineffectual.  Thus,  the  nurs- 


regxilations  on  these  nursing  home  oper 
ators. 

Again,  we  see  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
simply  buckled-in  to  pressure  from  the 
nursing  home  industry. 

Again,  we  see  that  profit  has  con- 
quered and  care  has  suffered. 

On  February  24,  I.  along  with  sev- 
eral of  mj'  colleagues,  introduced  House 
Resolution  850  which  would  establish  a 

bipartisan    select     committee     of     the 

ing   home   industry   continues   to  resist     House   of   Representatives  to  fully   ex- 


change   and    regulations    which    would 
benefit  the  patient. 

The  nursing  home  industry  today  in 
America  and  the  lobbying  groups  which 
become  its  spokesman  in  Washington 
and  50  State  capitols,  camouflaging  it- 
self behind  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  when 


amine  this  Nation's  overall  policies  and 
goals  in  relation  to  the  care  of  our 
elderly  citizens  In  nursing  homes  and 
homes  for  the  aged. 

This  select  committee  would  also  be 
empowered  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  after  Its  investigations. 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive from  Arkansas  in  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  to  study  nursing  homes  and  homes 
for  the  aged. 

With  the  passage  of  medicare  legisla- 
tion, this  area  has  expanded  rapidly  with 
the  concomitant  expansion  of  old  prob- 
lems and  the  creation  of  many  new  ones. 
The  Federal  Government  has  become  an 
investor  in  the  nursing  home  business  to 
the  tune  of  $2  billion  per  year. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  persons  in- 
volved in  this  business  who  do  an  out- 
standing job.  However,  with  this  expan- 
sion, operation  of  nursing  homes  has  in 
every  sense  become  an  industry.  In  some 
Instances,  a  nursing  home  is  an  imper- 
sonal business  seeking  only  profits.  In 
others,  administrative  and  bureaucratic 
boondoggles  have  deprived  the  elderly  of 
adequate  care  or  potential  beneflts.  Many 
nursing  homes  have  now  lost  any  sense 
of  concern  for  their  patients  in  the  quest 
for  the  dollar.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  done  a  laudable  job  in  cata- 
loging cases  of  incredible.  If  not  crim- 
inal, neglect,  and  abuse.  The  plight  of 
our  senior  citizens  in  need  of  nursing 
home  care  must  not  be  exploited  by  those 
seeking  only  a  fast  dollar. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  ag- 
ing, headed  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Harrison  A.  Williams,  has  inquired 
into  the  problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  and 
the  House  must  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  task.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  shown  that  "isolated  in- 
stances' of  abuse  and  neglect  have  be- 
come too  frequent  to  be  called  "isolated 
instances"  any  longer.  Our  senior  citizens 
must  not  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  or 
subhuman  status  or  placed  in  unsafe  sur- 
roundings simply  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  be  active  producers  in  our 
society.  We  have  the  power  today  to  in- 
sure that  our  senior  citizens  are  not 
scrapp>ed  like  used  machinery,  but 
rather  are  accorded  the  honor  and  affec- 
tion and  care  they  have  rightfully  earned 
during  their  productive  years. 

Currently  five  committees  in  the  House 
are  concerned  with  isolated  aspects  of 
the  problems  of  the  aged.  As  experience 
has  proved  time  and  time  again,  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  study  a  problem  requires 
coordination  and  the  requisite  coordina- 
tion can  be  achieved  only  by  the  con- 
solidation of  functions  into  one  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  done  an  excellent  and  thor- 
ough job  in  compiling  the  facts  which 
ought  to  move  this  body  to  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  nursing  homes  and 
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homes  for  the  aged.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mented for  undertaking  this  project 
single-handedly  and  on  his  own  volition. 
The  horrors  he  has  uncovered  cry  out  for 
remedy — we  can  begin  that  process  to- 
day by  supporting  the  resolution  now 
pending  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  con- 
tribution and  appreciate  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  outstanding  leadership  which 
he  has  asserted  toward  the  improvement 
of  nursing  homes. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
allow  me,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  one 
of  the  letters  from  a  resident  of  my  own 
hometown  sent  to  him  which  I  think  ex- 
presses the  feehng  of  many  of  those  in 
nursing  homes,  the  feeling  of  respect  and 
the  feeling  of  applause  for  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  is  doing. 

This  letter  comes  from  James  W.  Price, 
2785  Third  Avenue.  Huntington,  W.  Va.! 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Febroart  26.  1970. 
Representative  David  A.  Prtob, 
Representative  of  Arkansas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Repbesentative  Pryor:  Congratula- 
tions on  your  action  In  behalf  of  the  old 
people  of  this  country.  You  are  on  a  vital 
Issue  that  Is  so  Important  to  all  of  us  now 
and  for  sure  later.  We  need  more  of  your 
forthright  kind  of  action.  I  hope  you  can 
keep  on  hammering.  The  abuses  you  have 
pointed  out  are  so  flagrant  it  is  pathetic. 
Arkansas  should  be  proud  to  have  a  Repre- 
sentative such  as  you  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Price. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  second 
that  thought.  I  think  Arkansas  and  the 
Nation  are  proud  of  the  work  which  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  done  and  is 
doing  toward  cleaning  up  the  situation 
in  the  nursing  homes  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  generous  comments 
of  my  friend  from  West  Virginia,  some- 
one who  has  long  been  Interested  In  the 
care  and  concern  for  the  aged  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  wish  to 
offer  a  bipartisan  comment  at  this  point 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  made  the  point  in 
this  commendable  attempt  to  bring  out 
the  serious  matter  of  fatal  tragedies  in 
these  nursing  homes. 

The  gentleman  has  seen  fit  to  address 
himself  now  to  a  specific  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  matter  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
safety  standards.  I  refer  particularly  to 
those  concerning  fire  prevention  in  these 
nursing  homes. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman,  as  I 


am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  that  we 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  suffered  a  very 
great  tragedy  in  January  of  this  year 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  several  lives  be- 
cause a  nursing  home  did  not  meet  all 
the  Ohio  specifications  for  fire  preven- 
tion. This  home  was  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  making  proper  plans  or  prepara- 
tions for  the  evacuation  of  these  elderly 
individuals  who  could  not  move  quickly. 

Also  in  the  matter  of  flooring  mate- 
rials and  drapes  in  the  home,  or  fire- 
proofing  these  were  proven  to  be  inade- 
quate and,  at  this,  installed  legaUy.  Some 
facihties  even  further  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  people  being  evacuated  safely. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  add 
my  commendations  to  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  leadership  in  bringing 
these  matters  before  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
specifically. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LuKENs>.  We  do  have  serious  problems 
created  particularly  in  the  field  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  in  our  nursing 
homes.  We  will  discuss  this  subject  later 
on  in  the  commg  weeks  in  more  detail, 
and  with  documented  evidence  that  we 
have  obtained. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pry- 
or) has  performed  a  public  service  by 
calling  to  the  Members'  attention  the 
scandalous  conditions  existing  in  this 
Nation's  nursing  homes.  How  much 
longer  can  blatant  profiteering  be  toler- 
ated— and  to  a  considerable  extent  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government — 
while  large  numbers  of  old  and  inflrmed 
Americans  in  nursing  homes  are  ill- 
housed,  ill-fed,  and  poorly  tended  or  ig- 
nored by  unprofessional  help? 

I  do  not  want  to  paint  every  nursing 
home  in  the  country  with  the  same  brush. 
There  are  good  ones,  some  of  them  in  my 
own  congressional  district.  But  the  im- 
deniable  fact  is  that  the  horror  stories 
recounted  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Surely,  it  is  past  time  that  the  Con- 
gress take  a  look  at  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  have  contributed 
to  the  dehumanization  of  the  elderly.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  proposal  to  create  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  examine  ex- 
isting Federal  policy  on  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged.  That  commit- 
tee could  offer  the  guidance  we  desper- 
ately need. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
over  1  million  Americans  confined  to 
nursing  homes  in  the  United  States.  This, 
in  effect,  constitutes  1  million  reasons 
why  we  cannot  sit  back  any  longer  and 
let  the  disgraceful  conditions  found  in 
so  many  nursing  homes  continue. 

The  plight  of  the  aged  is  one  which 
covers  much  ground.  It  is  also  an  issue 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  only 
partly  tackled.  Although  Congress  has 
stood  up  to  social  security  and  medicare 
reforms.  Congress  has  used  the  silent 
sufferings  of  aged  invalids  as  an  excuse 
for  not  taking  action  In  th's  area.  We 
have,  apparently,  permitted  our  respon- 


sibilities to  be  pushed  aside  under  the 
maxim  "Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind." 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  David  P»ryor.  is  a  man  of 
tremendous  conscience.  He  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  nursing  homes  car- 
ing for  forgotten  patients  while  studying 
their  problems.  The  results  of  his  find- 
ings where  shocking  proof  of  the  incred- 
ible disgrace,  suffering  and  in  some  in- 
stances death  which  had  been  prompted 
by  poor  nursing  home  care. 

The  exploitation  of  a  few  has  per- 
petuated hardship  and  suffering  for 
many. 

The  aged,  who  have  contributed  so 
very  much  to  the  Nation,  find  that  the 
Nation  has  abandoned  them  once  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights. 

They  have  found,  in  some  instances, 
that  their  last  days  often  contain  more 
hardship  and  degradation  than  the  sum 
total  of  their  life  experiences. 

In  turn,  we  see  that  the  blatant  dis- 
regard for  Federal  law,  human  dignity 
and  compassion  has  enabled  niu-sing 
homes  to  fester  at  the  expenses  of  pa- 
tients, their  families  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

After  hearing  some  of  the  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  deterioration  of 
nursing  home  facilities,  one  can  only 
wonder  how  any  child  can  bring  himself 
to  place  his  ill  parent  In  a  nursing  home. 
For  even  the  ones  which  seem  reputable. 
In  some  instances,  have  only  been  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  masquerade. 

Must  each  American  family  with  an 
ill  elderly  parent  remove  his  parent  from 
nursing  homes? 

The  sins  of  commission  exhibited  by 
many  of  these  homes  are  not  the  sole 
problems  of  geriatric  patient  care.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  sins  of  om- 
mission  are  just  as  brutal. 

Weak  laws  and  the  lack  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations often  set  the  stage  for  patient 
suffering. 

There  is  for  example  the  haphazard 
monitoring  of  nursing  care  homes.  Such 
laxity,  it  has  been  shown,  enables  some 
homes  to  stage  a  temporary  adherence 
to  laws  and  human  ethics — virtually  a 
mockery  of  justice.  Moreover,  this  staged 
performance  Is  the  cruelest  of  hoaxe^. 
To  one  day  create  an  atmosphere  of 
warmth,  clean  facilities,  excellent  care 
and  concern,  and  then  to  turn  around 
and  thrust  senior  citizens  back  Into 
squalor  after  a  Federal  investigation  is 
complete  could  not  be  any  more  brutal. 
In  essence,  such  behavior  is  admission 
that  the  nursing  homes  know  right  from 
wrong  but  could  care  less. 

We  cannot  permit  our  citizens  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
to  support  these  tragedy  hidden  institu- 
tions. 

We  spend  over  $2  billion  each  year  on 
the  Nation's  nursing  homes.  Much  of 
that  money  has  done  little  more  than  to 
Increase  the  wealth  of  exploitative.  In- 
sensitive people.  We  must  stop  support- 
ing these  ineffectual,  outmoded  and  111- 
equipped  homes. 

We  must  upgrade  standards  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  Insure  that  these  stand- 
ards are  maintained.  We  must,  more- 
over, make  certain  that  those  who  admln- 
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ister  these  homes  and  who  take  care  of 
our  elderly  patients  are  educated,  com- 
passionate and  well  equipped  to  cope 
with  their  problems. 
And  we  must  do  it  now. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Joined 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  in  filing 
legislation  which  would  establish  a  select 
committee  to  study  Federal  policies  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  aged. 

In  this  way.  we  will  have  an  effective 
force  to  investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  Improvement  of 
nursing  homes. 

For  fiction  in  this  matter  is  long  over- 
due. 

And  if  we  fail  to  heed  this  call  to  ac- 
tion, whatever  else  we  do  for  our  senior 
citizens  and  their  families  will  be  as  fu- 
tile and  hypocritical  as  the  blot  on  the 
Nations  conscience  which  we  call  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  occasion  to 
bring  again,  attention  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  exist  In  some  of  our 
Nation's  nursing  homes  and  emphasize 
the  fact  that  such  conditions  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

These  nursing  homes  are  not  provid- 
ing the  type  of  care  to  which  a  person 
Is  entitled  and  for  which  they  pay — often 
with  hard-earned  savings  and  meager 
retirement  benefits.  Regulating  condi- 
tions and  raising  standards  is  not  enough 
to  assure  proper  care  if  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  finance  this  care,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  view  of  today's  rising  costs.  If 
the  patient  and  the  elderly  are  unable 
to  supply  this  additional  money,  we  must 
face  the  alternative  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  more  Fed- 
eral funds  which  would  enable  the  nurs- 
ing homes  to  carry  out  their  functions 
properly  or  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
perpetuating  the  conditions  we  are  now 
criticizing. 

I  am  aware  this  Involves  a  commit- 
ment of  many  millions  of  dollars.  But  if 
we  commit  ourselves  in  words  we  must 
commit  ourselves  in  deed.  These  heart- 
brejiking  conditions  will  not  disappear 
through  wistful  thinking.  Untrained 
aids,  ill-equipped  kitchens,  crowded  con- 
ditions, inadequate  diets  and  lack  of 
staff  can  be  changed  only  if  we  can  re- 
equip  the  facilities  and  retrain  the  per- 
sonnel or  if  we  hire  better  personnel.  All 
this  requires  money  and  we  must  pro- 
vide it. 

Another  area  in  which  the  patient  and 
the  nursing  home  need  Federal  assist- 
ance is  in  custodial  care.  Long  term  care 
is  a  financial  burden  most  people  cannot 
afford.  Too  ofttn  these  people  are  hos- 
pitalized in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
medicare  benefits  or  they  simply  do  with- 
out any  care  at  all.  I  will  soon  offer  legis- 
lation which  would  alleviate  this  problem 
and  which  would  fill  the  present  gap  in 
meeting  our  obligations  to  those  citi- 
zens who  are  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  unable  to  look  out  for  their 
own  best  Interests.  It  is  the  least  we 
can  do. 

NATIONAL   CATASTROPHIC  ILL- 
NESS PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from  Maryland   (Mr.    Hogan)    is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  (HH.  18008)  on 
which  I  have  been  working  for  several 
months  and  which  I  consider  to  be  an 
extremely  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  legislation,  the  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970, 
would,  if  enacted,  allow  our  Nation's 
families  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  scoiu^e  of  catastrophic  illness.  The 
bUl  would  provide  the  mechanism  for 
such  protection  in  a  manner  which  could 
Involve  a  very  small  Federal  expenditure. 
Catastrophic  illness,  by  definition, 
would  comprise  those  illnesses  which  re- 
quire health-care  expenses  in  excess  of 
what  normal  basic  medical  or  major 
medical  coverage  provides  protection  for. 
Once  a  family  finds  Itself  faced  with 
having  to  pay  for  health-care  costs  of  an 
extended  nature,  they  are  saddled  with 
a  financial  burden  that  Is  staggering  to 
comprehend. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  it  means  to 
finance  for  years  hospital  care  which  will 
run  between  $80  and  $100  a  day  after 
your  routine  insurance  has  been  ex- 
hausted. For  middle-income  Americans 
who  earn  too  much  to  receive  welfare 
and  who  are  not  rich  enough  to  even 
begin  to  meet  such  obligations,  the  re- 
sult of  catastrophic  illness  Is  instant 
poverty.  The  family  is  driven  to  its  knees. 
Such  a  family,  which  has  probably  al- 
ready watched  one  of  its  members  in- 
capacitated and  perhaps  destroyed  med- 
ically, also  finds  that  its  financial  sta- 
bility has  disintegrated.  Usually,  private 
hospitals  cannot  afford  to  provide  care 
after  the  family  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pay  for  the  hospital's  services.  This 
means  that  the  afflicted  member  of  the 
family  must  t)e  transferred  to  whatever 
public  facility  exists  to  treat  patients 
under  such  circumstances.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  public  institutions  are  often 
understaffed,  underequipped.  and  hor- 
ribly overcrowded.  All  too  often  they  be- 
come depositories  where  families  must 
leave  their  children  or  other  loved  ones, 
because  the  doors  of  all  other  possible 
assistance  have  been  slammed  in  their 
faces. 

Catastrophic  illness  does  not  refer  to  a 
specific  or  rare  disease.  It  is  any  dis- 
order— from  the  exotic  calamity  to  the 
common  coronary.  It  is  the  fall  from  a 
step  ladder  in  a  home,  a  highway  acci- 
dent, or  even  the  untimely  sting  of  a 
bee,  which  cost  one  family  over  $57,000. 
It  is  Einything  that  happens  to  any  of  us 
that  causes  medical  expense  in  excess  of 
what  the  actuaries  tell  us  we  should  ex- 
pect. Virtually  every  family  becomes 
medically  destitute  when  that  point  Is 
reached.  Fortunately,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  medical  cases  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude. But  for  the  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
find  themselves  pummeled  into  such  an 
abyss,  there  is — currently — no  hope. 

While  catastrophic  illness  is  nondis- 
criminating in  whom  it  attacks,  when 
it  attacks  and  where  it  attacks,  it  seems 
that  a  tragically  high  number  of  these 
cases  involve  children.  When  a  child  is 
the  victim,  the  parents  are  often  young 
marrieds  who  find  themselves  depriving 
their  healthy  children  of  a  wholesome 


family  life  in  order  to  finance  the  health 
care  of  a  sick  chUd.  Often,  the  havoc  is 
so  great  that  the  young  couples  must 
watch  their  dreams  go  down  the  drain  as 
all  present  and  future  planning  is  mar- 
shaled toward  the  single  goal  of  finding 
the  money  to  pay  for  their  ill  child's 
care.  While  nearly  all  of  the  pediatric 
diseases  that  are  catastrophic  are  indi- 
vidually rare,  in  the  aggregate  they  afflict 
more  families  than  most  of  us  would 
Imagine.  The  list  of  obscure  diseases 
such  as  Tay-Sachs  disease,  Niemann- 
Pick  disease,  Gaucher's  disease,  Fabrey's 
disease,  metachromatic-leukodystrophy, 
leukemia,  muscular  dystrophy,  mysis- 
thenia  gravis,  and  the  scores  and  scores 
of  other  maladies  that  destroy  our  peo- 
ple at  enormous  emotional  and  financial 
cost  to  their  families  appears  endless. 

Obviously,  when  catastrophic  illness 
strikes  the  head  of  a  household — the 
breadwinner — the  disaster  is  com- 
pounded. 

We  are  too  great  a  nation  to  stand 
idly  by — leaving  our  families  that  are 
victimized  by  catastrophic  Illness  to  their 
own  devices.  They  have  no  devices.  They 
are  alone. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  mitigating 
against  the  problems  of  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness because  it  will  stimulate  our  in- 
surance industry  to  provide  coverage 
that  will  allow  any  family  to  protect 
itself  fully  against  the  costs  of  catastro- 
phic illness.  The  legislation  would  foster 
the  creation  of  catastrophic  illness — or 
extended  care — insurance  pools  similar 
to  those  that  have  been  successful  in 
making  flood  insurance  and  riot  instu-- 
ance  feasible. 

Because  all  participating  Insurance 
companies  would  be  required  to  promote 
the  plan  aggressively,  and  because  we 
would  be  dealing,  statistically,  with  a 
smaU  minority  of  all  claims,  the  cost 
per  policy  should  be  low.  As  more  people 
buy  this  new  protection  as  part  of  their 
health  care  program,  thereby  spreading 
the  risk,  the  cost  should  drop  even  more. 
The  Federal  role  would  be  limited  to  re- 
insuring against  losses  in  those  In- 
stances where  insurance  companies  paid 
out  more  in  benefits  than  they  took  in 
in  premiums.  As  the  insurance  industry 
gained  experience  under  the  plan  they 
would  be  able  to  shjirpen  their  actuarial 
planning  so  that  such  losses  should  be 
limited,  if  they  occur  at  all. 

We  have  taken  careful  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  State  role  in  insurance  admin- 
istration and  to  allow  the  Secretarj'  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  actuarial  review  of  the 
policy  rate  structure  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  rates  charged  for  those  new 
policies  are  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  would  be  free 
of  all  of  the  constraints  that  are  plaguing 
existing  federally  funded  health  care 
programs.  We  would  not  be  overburden- 
ing an  already  overburdened  social  sec- 
urity system  in  order  to  finance  the  plan. 
Families  whose  choose  not  to  participate 
in  the  program  would  not  be  required 
to  do  so.  However,  on  the  other  hand, 
families  desiring  to  secure  this  protec- 
tion would  be  assvued  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 
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Under  my  program  a  deductible  for- 
mula would  be  used  to  stimulate  each 
family  to  provide  basic  health  care  pro- 
tection. It  would  only  be  when  this 
deductible  level  had  been  exceeded  that 
the  catastrophic  insurance  protection 
plan  would  be  utilized.  Under  our  for- 
mula, a  family  with  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $10,000  would  have  to  either 
pay  the  first  $8,500  of  medical  expense 
or  have  provided  themselves  with  $8,- 
500  worth  of  basic  insurance  protection 
to  offset  the  deductible  requirement. 
Coverage  from  existing  basic  health  and 
major  medical  plans  would  generally  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  this  deductible 
amount.  However,  if  a  family  with  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000  in- 
curred expenses  during  the  period  of  a 
year  that  exceeded  $8,500,  our  catas- 
trophic or  extended  care  program  would 
be  available  to  see  the  family  through 
the  period  of  financial  burden  when  they 
would  ordinarily  be  left  on  their  own 
without  help. 

Again,  because  relatively  few  families 
would  experience  medical  costs  of  this 
magnitude  in  a  single  year,  the  costs  for 
this  insurance  should  be  quite  reason- 
able— especially  as  more  and  more  of 
our  citizens  availed  themselves  of  its 
protection. 

In  developing  this  legislation  I  have 
met  with  many  individuals  uniquely  ex- 
perienced in  the  problems  of  catastrophic 
illness.  I  have  discussed  this  proposal  at 
great  length  with  members  of  the  medical 
community  and  have  consulted  leading 
members  of  the  insurance  community. 
More  important,  I  have  met  with  fam- 
ilies that  have  been  victimized  by  cata- 
strophic illness.  I  have  studied  their 
plight  in  great  detail.  I  know  that  it  is 
wrong  that  these  families  are,  in  effect, 
abandoned— almost  as  a  small  boat  adrift 
in  stormy  water. 

I  know  that  we  can  do  something  to 
help  them  and  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
ourselves  into  Federal  bankruptcy  to  do 
it.  All  we  need  do  is  utilize  a  concept 
that  has  been  tested  successfully  in  other 
analogous  areas. 

I  know  someone  who  has  watched  a 
rare,  truly  catastrophic  Illness,  strike  and 
ravage  a  son — my  good  friend  smd  former 
partner,  Harold  Gershowitz.  He,  Inciden- 
tally, suggested  the  Idea  for  this  legisla- 
tion. In  watching  his  young  son  slowly 
die  he  has  chronicled  many  of  his 
thoughts  during  this  experience  In  a 
book  of  verse.  One  of  his  entries  seems 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  business 
before  us. 

Harold  Gershowitz  observed  that  we 
all  seem  too  busy  with  the  tumultuous 
pace  of  day-to-day  living  to  take  the  time 
to  reflect  about  those  whom  life  Is  pass- 
ing by. 

Let  me  share  with  you  his  poem  en- 
titled "Beautiful  Children": 

Everyone  seems  busy 
Shopping,  worltlng.  driving,  dating— 
While  beautiful  children  He  patiently  wait- 
ing- 
Highways  are  paved,  homes  are  built 
And  life  keeps  rushing  ahead — 
While  beautiful  children 
Live  out  their  lives  having  never  left  their 
bed. 


The  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go 
And  we  hope  for  the  good  times  they  bring — 
While  beautiful  children 

Walt  .  .  .  having  never  known  the  Pall 
And  having  never  seen  the  Spring. 

Our  cities  are  filled  with  street*  and  play- 
grounds 
Where  boys  and  girls  run  and  shout. 
But  there  are  also  Institutions  flUed 
With  beautiful  chUdren 
Who  have  no  Idea  what  life  Is  about. 

Life  can  be  hectic  and  fuU  of  petty  prob- 
lems 
With  which  we  seem  too  busy  to  cope, 
But  there  are  all  these  beautiful  children 
And  we  busy  people  are  their  only  hope. 

There  are  indeed,  all  these  beautiful 
children,  and  there  are  their  families — 
the  teenagers,  the  adults,  and  the  senior 
citizens  some  of  whom  are  victims — and 
all  of  whom  are  candidates  for  cata- 
strophic Illness. 

Indeed,  we  busy  people  here  In  this 
Chamber  are  their  only  hope. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
national  catastrophic  Illness  protection 
bUl. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  provisions,  as  follows: 

H.R.   18008 

A  bin  to  establish  a  national  catastrophic 
illness  Insurance  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  In  cooperation 
with  State  Insurance  authorities  and  the 
private  insurance  Industry,  will  reinsure 
and  otherwise  encourage  the  Issuance  of 
private  health  Insurance  policies  which 
make  adequate  health  protection  available 
to  all  Americans  at  reasonable  cost 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  Repreaentativoi  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

SHORT   TTTLX 

Section  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protection  Act 
of  1970". 

FlNDINfJS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  despite  the  great  advances  in 
health  Insurance  programs  which  have  been 
made  within  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy,  many  individuals 
are  still  unable  to  secure  adequate  health  In- 
surance protection  or  to  secure  such  pro- 
tection at  rates  wtach  they  can  afford.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  few  of  our  citi- 
zens are  protected  from  catastrophic  illness 
and  that  provisions  are  generally  lacking 
which  would  allow  for  such  protection  In  the 
future. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Catastrophic  Illness  Insur- 
ance Program  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  cooperation  of  the  States 
and  their  insurance  authorities  and  with  the 
active  participation  of  the  private  insurance 
industry,  will  encourage  the  issuance  of  pri- 
vate policies  which  offer  adequate  health  In- 
surance protection  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  wUl  guarantee  that  such  protectlor> 
is  available  to  all  Americans  Including  those 
who  cannot  afford  It  under  existing  programs 
and  policies,  and  will  reinsure  such  policies 
on  terms  and  conditions  calculated  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  encouragement  to  Insur- 
ance companies  to  participate  In  the  program 
either  Individually  or  through  insurance 
pools  established  for  the  purpose. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  103.  When   used   In   this   Act    (unless 
the  context  otherwlae  requires) — 


(1)  the  term  "extended  health  insurance" 
means  insurance  against  all  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred for  medical  care  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 313(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder) ; 

(2)  the  term  "costs  of  medical  care"  In- 
cludes, with  respect  to  any  Individual,  all  of 
the  expenses  of  medical  care  (as  so  defined) , 
incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  covered 
by  such  individual's  extended  health  insur- 
ance policy,  which  are  deductible  by  such 
individual  under  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  would  be  deduct- 
ible  by  such  individual  under  section  313  of 
such  Code  but  for  the  percentage  limitations 
contained  In  such  section)  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  expenses  are  paid  or 
Incurred; 

(3)  the  term  "insurer"  Includes  any  insxir- 
ance  company,  or  group  of  insurance  compa- 
nies under  common  ownership,  which  U  au- 
thorized to  engage  In  the  Insurance  buslnew 
under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  term  "pool"  means  any  pool  or  as- 
sociation of  Insurance  companies  In  any 
State  which  is  formed,  associated,  or  other- 
wise utilized  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
tended health  Insurance  more  readily  avail- 
able; 

(5)  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  other  organized 
group  of  persons; 

(6)  the  term  "reinsured  losses"  means 
losses  on  reinsurance  claims  imder  this  Act 
and  all  direct  expenses  inctirred  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
expenses  for  processing,  verifying,  and  paying 
such  losses; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Quam,  and  American  Samoa;  and 

(9)  the  term  "yeax"  means  a  calendar 
year,  fiscal  year  of  a  company,  or  other  period 
of  twelve  months  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

TITIi  n— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PRO- 
GRAM; STATE  PLANS 

PROGRAM   AtJTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  National  Catastro- 
phic Illness  Insurance  Program  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act. 

STATE  CATASTROPHIC  ILLINESS  INStJlLVNCE  PI^NS 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  National  Catastrophic 
Illness  Insurance  Program  shall  be  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through 
the  establishment  of  statewide  plans  pro- 
viding extended  health  insurance  and  the 
reinsurance  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  insurers  and  pools  of  insurers  who  offer 
extended  health  insurance  under  such  plans. 

(b)  Each  insurer  which  is  reinsured  tin- 
der this  Act  (or  which  is  a  member  of  a 
pool  reinsured  under  this  Act)  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  State  insurance  authority  in 
each  State  in  which  it  is  to  acquire  such 
reinsurance  in  establishing  and  canning  out 
the  plan  of  such  State  described  In  subaeo- 
tion  (a). 

(c)  Each  statewide  plan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  must  be  approved  by,  and  admin- 
istered under  the  supervision  of.  the  State 
Insurance  authority,  or  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  State  laws,  and  shall  be  designed 
to  make  extended  health  insurance  more 
readily  avaUable  to  all  individuals  in  the 
State  and  particularly  to  those  who  would 
be  unable  to  secure  adequate  and  complete 
health  insurance  protection  at  reasonable 
rates  without  coverage  by  extended  health 
insurance  policies  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  which  are  Issued  and  made  avail- 
able under  such  plan.  Such  plans  may  vary 
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in  detail  from  State  to  State  because  of  lo- 
cal conditions,  but  all  plans  shall  contain 
provisions  that — 

il)  extended  health  insurp.nc?  Issued  by 
Insurers  under  the  plan  will  be  available 
to  all  eligible  Individuals  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 203)  at  rea'^onable  premiums  (as  de- 
termined under  section  204 1.  subject  only 
to  a  deductible  or  deductibles  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  205; 

(2)  if  any  Insurer  declines  to  write  a  pol- 
icy of  extended  health  insurance  covering  one 
or  more  eligible  Individuals  malting  applica- 
tion therefor  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
or  agrees  to  »Tite  the  policy  only  at  sur- 
charged rates  or  subject  to  specified  condi- 
tions, such  insurer  will  promptly  notify  both 
the  applicant  and  the  State  insurajire  au- 
thority, which  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  provide  for 
the  lssu.\nce  of  the  policy  by  a  ix>ol  or  by 
otherwise  allocating  the  risk  to  be  insured 
to  two  or  more  insurers  (acting  through  the 
a;:-!ndustr\-  placement  facility  described  In 
section  206  or  otherwise); 

(3)  all  extended  health  Insvirance  policies 
for  which  application  is  made  by  eligible  in- 
dividuals under  the  plan  wl!!  be  promptly 
written  after  such  application  and  the  pay- 
ment of  Initial  premium  and  will  be  sepa- 
rately coded  so  that  appropriate  records  may 
be  compiled  for  purposes  of  performing  loss 
prevention  and  other  studies  of  the  opera- 
tun  of  the  plan: 

(4  I  siich  reports  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Siate  insurance  authority  and  to  the  Secre- 
tasy  setting  forth  information,  by  individual 
insurers,  including  the  number  of  risks  In- 
sured under  the  plan  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  the  State  insurance  authority  or 
the  Secretary  may  request: 

(5)  notice  will  be  given  to  the  policy- 
holder a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  can- 
cellation or  nonrenewable  by  an  insurer  of 
any  policy  written  under  the  plan  i  except  in 
case  of  nonpayment  of  premium).  In  order 
to  allow  ample  time  for  an  application  for 
new  coverage  to  be  made  and  a  new  policy  to 
be  written  under  the  plan;  and 

(6>  a  continuing  public  education  program 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  participating  In- 
surers, agents,  and  brokers  to  assure  that  the 
plan  receives  adequate  public  attention. 

(d)  Each  plan  shall  in  addition  contain 
such  terms,  condlticns.  requirements,  and 
other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

EXICIBLX     rNDIVIDUALS 

Sec  203.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and 
(  r  the  purpises  of  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  202  and  the  insurance  policies 
issued  thereunder,  an  Individual  shall  be  an 
eligible  individual  if  (1)  he  resides  in  the 
State  submitting  such  plan,  and  makes  ap- 
plication for  extended  health  Insurance 
coverage  under  such  a  policy  in  such  manner 
and  form  bis  the  State  Insurance  authority 
I  In  accjrdanca  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
re  tarv)  shall  direct,  or  (2)  he  is  not  an  eli- 
gible Individual  under  clause  (1)  but  Is  a 
member  cf  the  household  of  a  person  who  is 
an  eligible  individual  under  clause  (1).  and 
is  such  person's  spouse,  child,  grandchild, 
parent,  or  grandparent. 

PKEMrDMS 

Src.  204.  (a)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
Investigations  and  receive  or  exchange  such 
information  as  may  be  necess;ar7  to 
estimate — 

( 1 )  the  premium  rates  for  extended  health 
insurance  which,  based  on  consideration  of 
the  risks  Involved  and  accepted  actuarial 
principles,  would  be  required  In  order  to 
make  such  Insurance  available  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis,  and 

(2)  the  rates.  If  less  than  the  rates  estab- 


lished under  paragraph  (1),  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  In- 
sureds to  purchase  extended  health  insur- 
ance. Bind  would  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  estimates  made  under 
subsection  (a)  and  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  by  regulation  the  premium 
rates  which  may  be  charged  for  extended 
health  insurcJice  under  policies  Issued  by  In- 
surers under  State  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 202.  Such  rates  may  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  Individuals  In  the  Insured  In- 
dU-ldual's  family  who  are  covered  by  the  pol- 
icy, and  on  the  basis  of  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  Justify  rate  differ- 
ences (Whether  based  on  differences  in  the 
risks  involved  In  the  coverage  or  otherwise). 
Losse.:  sustained  by  Insurers  and  pools  charg- 
ing premium  rates  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
section which  are  lower  than  the  correspond- 
ing estimated  risk  premiums  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  compensated 
for  by  premium  equalization  payments  made 
as  provided  in  section  504. 

(c)  Premium  rates  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall,  Insofar  as  practicable,  be — 

(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  risks 
Involved  In  the  coverage,  including  differ- 
ences in  risks  due  to  family  size  or  composi- 
tion; 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basts  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or  if  less  than  an  amount 
adequate  to  provide  such  reserves,  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  making  extended  health 
Insurance  coverage  available  so  as  to  encour- 
age prospective  insureds  to  purchase  such 
insurance  ap<f>lth  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  including  the  differences  (If  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
determined  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
estimated  rates  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (2) .  and  the  rates  actually  prescribed  un- 
der subsection  (b). 

DEDUCTIBLES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  total  amount  payable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  eligible  individual 
on  account  of  costs  of  medical  care  paid  or 
incurred  In  any  year  under  an  extended 
health  Insurance  policy  Issued  by  an  Insurer 
or  pool  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  202  may  be  reduced  by  a  de<luctlble 
equal  to  so  much  of  such  costs,  actually  ptUd 
or  Incurred  by  such  Individual,  ns  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b>. 

(b)  The  deductible  for  any  individual  or 
family  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  with 
respect  to  costs  of  medical  care  paid  or  In- 
curred In  any  year,  shall  be — 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  adjusted  income  of  such  individual  or 
family  for  such  year  exceeds  $1,000  but  does 
not  exceed  $2,000.  plus 

(2)  100  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  adjusted  Income  of  such  individual  or 
family  for  such  year  exceeds  $2,000. 

No  deductible  may  be  lmp>06ed  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  or  family  whose  adjusted 
Income  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  deductible  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  or  family  for  any 
year  under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  payments  made  toward 
the  costs  of  medical  care  of  such  individual 
or  the  members  of  such  family  under  title 
XVni  or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
under  any  other  public  or  private  health 
Insurance  pwllcy  covering  such  medical  care. 

(d»  As  used  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  individual  or  family  for  any  year, 
the  term  "adjusted  Income"  means  the  gross 
Income  of  such  individual  or  family  for 
puJTX)ses  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  reduced  by  the  aggregate 


amount  of  the  personal  exemptions  allowed 
such  Individual  or  the  members  of  such 
family  for  such  year  under  section  151  of 
such  Code. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  If  an  Individual  pays  or  Incurs  costs 
of  medical  care  in  any  year  with  respect  to 
a  specific  Illness  or  Injury  which  began  In 
a  previous  year  and  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  time  such  costs  are  so 
paid  or  incurred,  such  costs  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  paid  or  Incurred  in  such 
previous  year. 

ALL-INDUSTBY    PLACEMENT    FAClLrTY 

Sec.  206.  Any  plan  under  this  title  shall 
Include  an  all-Industry  placement  facility 
doing  buslnesAwlth  every  Insurer  partici- 
pating In  the  Tlan  In  the  State,  and  shall 
provide  that  this  laclllty  shall  perform  cer- 
tain functions  in)iluding,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following:  v 

(1)  seeking,  upon  request,  to  distribute 
the  risks  Involved  in  the  Issuance  of  any 
extended  health  insurance  policy  or  class  of 
policies  equitable  among  the  Insurers  with 
which  it  is  doing  business;  and 

(2)  seeking  to  place  Insurance  up  to  the 
full  Insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  Insured 
with  one  or  more  insurers  with  which  it  is 
doing  buslnes.-;.  except  to  the  extent  that 
deductibles,  percentage  participation  clatises. 
and  other  underwriting  devices  are  employed 
to  meet  special  problems  of  insvirabllity. 

INDUSTRY    COOPEEATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  Insurer  seeking  reinsur- 
ance under  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement 
with  the  State  Insurance  authority  In  each 
State  In  which  It  Is  participating  in  a  plan 
under  this  title,  pledging  Its  full  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  In  carrying  out  the 
plan,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  Secretnry. 

<b)  No  Insurer  acquiring  reinsurance  un- 
der this  Act  shall  direct  any  agent  or  broker 
or  other  producer  not  to  solicit  business 
Through  such  a  plan,  nor  shall  any  agent, 
broker,  or  other  producer  be  penalized  by 
such  Insurer  In  any  way  for  submitting  ap- 
plications for  insurance  to  an  insurer  under 
the  plan. 

PLAN    E\'ALUATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, each  State  Insurance  authority  shall — 

(1)  transmit  to  the  Secretary  any  pro- 
posed or  adopted  plan,  or  amendments  there- 
to:  and 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
Its  effectiveness  in  providing  extended  health 
insurance,  and  the  need  to  form  a  pool  of 
Insurers  or  adopt  other  programs  to  make 
extended  health  Insurance  more  readily 
available  In   the  State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations modify  the  plan  criteria  set  forth 
under  this  title.  If  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  that  .«uch  action  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  mav  also,  with  respect  to 
any  State,  waive  compliance  with  one  or 
more  of  the  p'.an  criteria,  upon  certification 
by  the  State  Insurance  authority  that  com- 
pliance Is  unnecessary  or  Inadvisable  under 
local  conditions  or  State  law. 

TITLE  in— REINSURANCE  COVERAGE 

REINSURANCE    OF    LOSSES    UNDER    EXTENDED 
HEALTH    INSURANCE    POLICIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  offer  to  any  Insurer  or  pool,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  303, 
reinsurance  against  losses  under  extended 
health  Insurance  policies  under  the  plan  or 
plans  of  any  one  or  more  States. 

(2)  Reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to  any 
such  Insurer  or  pool  only  on  all  extended 
health  Insurance  written  by  It  or  by  Its 
members. 
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(b)  Reinsurance  coverage  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  Immediately  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  any  Insurer  or 
p)OOl  in  any  State  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  coverage  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  may  be  bound  with  respect  to 
any  such  Insurer  or  pool  by  means  of  a  writ- 
ten binder  which  shall  remain  in  force  not 
more  than  ninety  days  and  shall  expire  at 
the  earlier  of  either — 

(1)  the  termination  of  such  ninety-day 
period,  or 

(2)  the  effective  date  of  any  governing 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Insurer  or 
pool  and  the  Secretary  under  section  302  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  reinsurance  cover- 
age against  losses  under  extended  health  In- 
surance policies. 

(c)  No  reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to  any 
Instirer  or  pool  In  a  State  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  written  binder  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (b),  unless  there  Is  In  effect  in 
such  State  a  plan  as  set  forth  under  title  II 
and  the  Insurer  or  pool  Is  participating  in 
such  plan,  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
surer In  a  State  where  a  pool  has  been  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  State  law,  the  Instirer 
Is  participating  In  such  a  pool. 

BEINSURANCE   AGREEMENTS    AND    PREMIUMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  During  the  first  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  any 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  any  Insurer  or  pool  for  reinsur- 
ance coverage.  In  consideration  of  payment  cf 
such  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  by  In- 
surers or  pools  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be 
adequate  to  obtain  aggregate  reinsurance 
premiums  for  deposit  In  the  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Insurance  Fund  established 
under  section  503  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  losses  under  extended  health  in- 
surance policies  during  such  first  year,  and 
thereafter  the  Secretary  may  Increase  or  de- 
crease such  premiums  for  reinsurance  if  It  Is 
found  that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Reinsurance  offered  under  this  Act 
shall  reimburse  an  Insurer  or  pool  for  Its 
total  proved  and  approved  claims  for  cov- 
ered losses  under  extended  health  insurance 
policies  during  the  term  of  the  reinsurance 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  In- 
surer's or  pKJOl's  retention  of  such  losses  as 
provided  in  such  reinsurance  contract,  agree- 
ment, treaty,  or  other  arrangement  entered 
into  under  this  section. 

(c)  Such  contracts,  agreements,  treaties, 
or  other  arrangements  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  3679(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C.  665 
(a)  ),  and  shall  include  any  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The  pre- 
mium rates,  terms,  and  conditions  of  such 
contracts  with  insurers  or  pools,  throughout 
the  country.  In  any  one  year  shall  be  uniform. 

(d)  Any  contTEict,  agreement,  treaty,  or 
other  arrangement  for  reinsurance  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  expiring  on  April 
30,  1971.  and  on  April  30  each  year  there- 
after, and  shall  be  entered  Into  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  within  ninety  days  prior  to  April  30 
each  year  thereafter,  or  within  ninety  days 
after  an  Insurer  Is  authorized  to  write  insur- 
ance eligible  for  reinsurance  In  a  State  which 
It  was  not  authorized  to  write  In  the  preced- 
ing year. 

CONDITIONS     OF     REINSURANCE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  reinsurance  shall  not  be  of- 
fered by  the  Secretary  in  a  State  or  be  ap- 
plicable to  Insurance  policies  written  in  that 
State  by  an  Insurer — 

(1)  after  one  year  following  the  date  of 
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the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or,  if  the  appro- 
priate State  legislative  body  has  not  met  in 
regular  session  during  that  year,  by  the  close 
of  its  next  regular  session.  In  any  State  which 
has  not  adopted  appropriate  legislation,  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  under  which  the  State,  Its  political  sub- 
divisions, or  a  governmental  corporation  or 
fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law,  will 
reimburse  the  Secretary,  in  an  amount  up  to 
5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  extended 
health  Insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  on 
Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secretary  In  that 
State  during  the  current  year,  such  that  the 
Secretary  may  be  reimbursed  for  amounts 
paid  by  him  in  respect  to  reinsured  losses 
that  occurred  in  that  State  during  a  calen- 
dar year  in  excess  of  (A)  reinsurance  pre- 
miums received  In  that  State  during  the  same 
calendar  year  plus  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the 
total  premiums  received  by  the  Secretary  for 
reinsurance  in  that  State  during  a  preceding 
period  measured  from  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for  losses  under 
this  Act  over  (II)  any  amounts  i>ald  by  the 
Secretary  for  reinsured  losEes  that  occurred 
during  this  same  period: 

(2)  after  thirty  days  following  notification 
to  the  Insurer  that  the  Secretary  finds  (after 
consultation  with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority) that  there  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  State,  or  the  extended  health  insurance 
Industry  in  that  State,  a  suitable  program  or 
programs,  in  addition  to  plans  under  title  II, 
to  make  extended  health  insunmce  available, 
and  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  becMne  effective  until 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  State  In- 
surance authority,  may  determine; 

(3)  after  thlry  days  following  notification 
to  the  Instirer  that  the  Secretary,  or  the 
State  Insurance  authority,  finds  that  such 
insurer  is  not  fully  participating — 

(A)  In  the  plan  In  the  State; 

(B)  where  It  exists.  In  a  pool;  and 

(C)  where  It  exists,  in  any  other  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  aid  In  making  ex- 
tended health  Insurance  more  readily  avail- 
able in  the  State: 

Prot;ided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  such  finding  with  respect  to  any  insurer 
unless  (1)  prior  to  making  such  finding  the 
Secretary  has  requested  and  considered  the 
views  of  the  State  insurance  authority  as  to 
whether  such  finding  should  be  made,  or  (11) 
the  Secretary  has  made  such  a  request  In 
viTiting  to  the  State  insurance  authority  and 
such  authority  has  failed  to  respond  thereto 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  re- 
ceiving such  request; 

(4)  following  a  merger,  acquisition,  con- 
solidation, or  reorganization  involving  one  or 
more  insurers  having  extended  health  in- 
surance In  the  State  reinsured  under  this  Act 
and  one  or  more  Insurers  with  or  without 
such  reinsurance,  unless  the  surviving 
cc«npany — 

(A)  meets  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for  re- 
insurance, other  than  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 302(d);  and 

(B)  within  ten  days  pays  any  reinsurance 
premiums  due;  or 

(6)  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  in- 
surer or  pool  that  It  desires  to  cancel  Its 
reinsurance  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
In  the  State. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  reinsurance  may  be 
continued  for  the  term  of  the  policies  writ- 
ten prior  to  the  date  of  termination  or  non- 
renewal of  reinsurance  under  this  section, 
for  as  long  as  the  insurer  pays  reinsurance 
premiums  annually  In  such  amounts  as  are 
determined  under  section  302,  based  on  the 
annual  premiums  earned  on  such  reinsured 
policies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 


tion, the  renewal,  extension,  modification,  or 
other  change  In  a  policy,  for  which  any  addi- 
tional premium  is  cliarged,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  policy  written  on  the  date  such 
chAnge  was  made. 

RECOVERY    or    PREMIUMS;    STATUTE    OF 
LIMriATIONS  " 

Ssc.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  a  suit 
brought  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  ahall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  any  Insurer  the  amount  of  any  tmpald 
premiums  lawfully  payable  by  such  Insurer 
to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
brotight  for  the  recovery  of  any  premium  due 
to  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  any  premium  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  excess  of  the  amount  due  to  him.  un- 
less such  action  or  proceeding  shall  have 
been  brought  within  five  years  after  the 
right  accrued  for  which  the  claim  Is  made, 
except  that,  where  the  Insurer  has  made  or 
filed  with  the  Secretary  a  false  or  fraudu- 
lent annual  statement,  or  other  document 
with  the  Intent  to  evade,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  payment  of  premiums,  the  claim  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  until  Its  dis- 
covery by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  IV — GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 
WITH    INDUSTRY    ASSISTANCE 

FEDERAL    OPERATION    OF   THE    PROGRAM    IN    NON- 
COOPERATING     STATES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  consul- 
tation with  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
Industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that  op- 
eration of  the  National  Catastrophic  Illness 
Insurance  Program  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  Act  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  In  any  State,  or  that  such  operation 
in  any  State,  in  Itself,  would  be  assisted 
materially  by  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
sumption, In  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  oper- 
atloual  responsibility  for  extended  health  in- 
surance tinder  this  Act  (on  a  temporary  or 
other  basis) ,  he  shall  promptly  undertake 
auy  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  such 
Pr'^pram  in  that  State  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  utlllzliig,  for 
purposes  of  providing  extended  health  Insur- 
ance coverage,  either — 

())  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
sur'^rs.  Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  fis- 
cal  agents  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any 
executive  agency  (as  defined  In  section  105 
of  title  5  of  the'  United  SUtes  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon,  on  a  re- 
imbursement or  other  basis,  or 

(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  subsectlo  i  (a) ,  with  respect  to 
any  State,  and  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
Implementing  the  National  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Insurance  Program  In  such  State 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings, 

(3)  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Insurance  Industry  will  be 
utilized  In  providing  extended  health  Instir- 
ancc  coverage  imder  the  Program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

ADJUSTMENT     AND     PAYMENT     OF    CLAIMS 

Ssc.  402.  In  the  event  the  Program  is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  In  section  401,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and  make 
payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
pfoved  losses  covered  by  extended  health  In- 
surance, and  upon  the  disallowance  by  the 
Secretary  of  any  such  claim,  or  upon  the  re- 
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fusal  0/  the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount 
allowed  upon  any  such  claim,  the  claimant 
shall  have  the  tight  of  Judicial  review  as 
provided  by  section  601(b). 

TITLE   V— PROVISIONS   OP   GENERAL 
APPLICABILITY 

CLAIMS  AND  JTTBICIAI.  RXVIEW 

S«c.  501.  (a)  All  reinsurance  claims  for 
losses  under  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  by 
insurers  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)(1)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  clftlm 
under  color  of  reinsurance  made  available 
under  this  Act  or  any  claim  against  the  Sec- 
retary  under  section  402.  or  upon  refusal 
of  the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount  al- 
lowed upon  any  such  claim,  the  claimant  may 
Institute  an  action  against  the  Secretary  on 
such  claim  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  Insurer's  prin- 
cipal office  Is  located  or  the  Insured  individual 
resides  (or  resided) . 

(2)  Any  such  action  must  be  begun  within 
one  year  after  the  date  upon  which  the 
claimant  received  written  notice  of  disallow- 
ance or  partial  disallowance  of  the  claim,  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  la  hereby  conferred 
upon  United  States  district  courts  to  hear 
and  de:«rnune  such  actions  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

nSCAL    LNTTRMEDIARieS    MTD    SEKVICtNG    AGENTS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxl- 
mum  efficiency  In  the  administration  of  the 
reinsurance  program  under  this  Act.  and  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  payment 
of  any  funds  under  such  programs,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
Insurer,  pool,  or  other  person,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  performance  of 
any  or  all  of  the  following  functions : 

( 1 )  estimating  or  determining  any  amounts 
of  payments  for  reinsurance  claims: 

(2)  receiving  and  disbursing  and  account- 
ing for  funds  in  malting  payments  for  re- 
insurance claims: 

1 3)  auditing  the  records  of  any  Insiirer 
pool,  or  other  person  to  the  extent  necessary 
to   assure  that   proper  payments  are  made- 

(4)  establishing  the  basis  of  liability  for 
reinsurance  payments.  Including  the  total 
amount  of  proved  and  approved  claims  which 
may  be  payable  to  any  Insurer,  ahd  the  total 
amount  of  premiums  earned  by  any  insurer 
In  the  respective  States  for  reinsured  ex- 
tended health  insurance:  and 

(5)  otherwise  assisting  In  any  manner 
provided  in  the  contract  to  further  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

'b)  (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  the 
Insurer,  pool,  or  other  person,  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out 
the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
Intent    to   defraud   the   United   States— 

(A)  no  individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payment  certified  by  him  under  this  section- 
and 

(B)  no  officer  of  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing funds  shall  be  liable  with  respect 
to  any  otherwise  proper  payment  by  him  If 
It  was  based  on  a  voucher  signed  by  an  In- 
dividual designated  pursuant  to  a  contract 
under  this  section  to  certify  payments. 

NATIONAI.      CAIASraOPHIC      ILLNESS      INSURANCE 
Fl'ND 

Sec.  503.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  establish  a  National  catastro- 
phic niness  Ins\iranoe  Fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitations — 


( 1 )  to  make  such  payments  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  required  under  reinsurance 
contracts  under  this  Act: 

(2)  to  make  premlnum  equalization  pay- 
ments as  provided  In  section  604;  and 

(3)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with— 

(1)  reinsurance  premiums,  fees,  and  other 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  In 
connection  with  reinsurance  provided  under 
title  ni: 

(2)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund: 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  llabllitlee:   and 

(4)  receipts  from  any  other  source  which 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
fund. 

(c)  If,  after  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In 
excess  of  current  needs,  he  may  request  the 
investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

(d)  An  annual  business-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102, 
103,  and  104  of  the  Oovemment  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for 
wholly-owned  Government  corporations. 

PREMrUM    SaCALIZATION    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  make  periodic  payments  to 
insurers  and  pools  in  recognition  of  such 
reductions  In  premium  rates  under  section 
204(b)  below  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  section  204(a)(1)  as  are  required  in 
order  to  make  extended  health  Insurance 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

(b)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sums 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shsdl  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

RECORDS,    ANNUAL    STATEMENT,    AND    AtTDrrS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Any  Insurer  or  pool  acquir- 
ing reinsurance  under  this  Act  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  with  such  summaries  and 
analyses  of  Information  in  Its  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary, 
In  cooperation  with  the  State  Insurance  au- 
thority, shall,  by  rules  and  regulations,  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of  State 
Insurance  authority  examination  reports  and 
facilities  to  the  maxlmiim  extent  feasible. 

(b)  Any  Insurer  or  pool  acquiring  rein- 
surance under  this  title  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  an- 
nual statement,  or  amendment  thereof,  filed 
with  the  State  Insurance  authority  of  its 
domiciliary  State,  at  the  time  it  files  such 
statement  or  amendment  with  such  State 
insurance  authority. 

(c)  Any  insurer  or  other  person  execut- 
ing any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  ap- 
propriate arrangement  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  302  or  section  502  shall  keep 
reasonable  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
total  costs  of  the  programs  undertaken  or 
the  services  being  rendered,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit 
of  liability  for  reinsurance  payments  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  Investigation,  audit, 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents. 


papers,  and  records  of  any  insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  any 
program  undertaken  for,  or  services  rendered 
to.  the  Secretary.  Such  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  insurance  author- 
ities and  through  the  use  of  their  examining 
facilities. 

GENERAL    POWTRS 

Sec.  506.  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  (In  addition  to  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  In  him)  have  the  same  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  (including  the  authority 
to  Issue  rules  and  regulations)  as  those  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  section  402,  except  subsec- 
tions (c)(2),  (d),  and  (f),  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950.  Any  rules  or  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  shall  only  be  Issued  after  notice 
and  hearing,  if  granted,  as  required  by  the 
Administrative  Procedtire  Act. 

SERVICES    AND    FACILrriES    OF   OTHER   AGENCIES 

TJTILIZA-nON    OF   PERSONNEL,   SERVICES,   FACIL- 
irlES.    AND    INFORMATION 

Sec  507.  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  that  any  such  agency  having 
custody  of  any  data  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  make  such 
data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  508.  Any  payments  which  are  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be 
made,  after  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. Payments  may  be  made  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

TAXATION 

Sec  509.  The  National  Catastrophic  ill- 
ness Insurance  Fund,  Including  Its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  except  that  any  real'  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result 
of  reinsurance  shall  be  subject  to  taxation 
by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  the  same  extent,  according  to  Its  value,  as 
other  real  property  is  taxed. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  510.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protectiom 

Act   of    1970 
(Introduced  by  Representative  Lawrence  J. 

HoGAN  (Republican  of  Maryland)  June  10 

1970) 

PURPOSE    AND    ORGANIZATION    OP    LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  National  Catastrophic  UN 
ness  Protection  Act  of  1970  Is  designed  to 
encourage  private  health  Insurers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
provide  adequate  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion for  p)€rsons  who  cannot  otherwise  afford 
such  protection,  or  whose  medical  and 
health  expenses  are  such  that  extended 
health  Insurance  protection  Is  not  available. 
According  to  the  findings  outlined  by  Con- 
gress In  the  proposal,  "many  individuals  are 
still  unable  to  secure  adequate  health  Insur- 
ance protection  or  to  secure  such  protection 
at  rates  which  they  can  afford"  and  "few  of 
our  citizens  are  protected"  from  the  costs  of 
"catastrophic  Illness." 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  bill  would 
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create  a  Federal  health  reinsurance  program 
designed  to  encourage  the  development  by 
the  private  insurance  Industry  of  pohciee 
which  would  afford  individuals  extended 
protection.  Working  with  the  Industry,  the 
Government  would  reinsure  policies  on 
terms  and  conditions  calculated  to  provide 
maximum  encouragement  to  Insurance  com- 
panies to  participate  In  the  program,  either 
individually  or  through  pools  established 
for  the  purpose. 

The  legislation  contains  five  titles  designed 
to  meet  the  program's  objectives.  Title  I  con- 
tains general  provisions  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram. Including  the  statement  of  Congres- 
sional findings  and  a  section  setting  forth 
the  definitions  used  in  the  proposal.  Title 
II  establishes  the  National  Catastrophic  In- 
surance Program  by  means  of  State-wide 
plans  providing  extended  health  insurance 
coverage  through  a  program  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  reinsures  losses  of  in- 
surers or  pools  of  Insurers  offering  extended 
health  Insurance  policies.  Title  III  contains 
the  Federal  reinsurance  mechanism  for  pro- 
tecting Insurers  against  losses  Incurred  by 
plans  provided  under  title  11  of  the  bill.  Title 
IV  of  the  legislation  establishes  a  separate 
reinsurance  program  to  operate  in  those 
States  where  a  State-wide  plan  Is  not  devel- 
oped In  accordance  with  title  II  of  the  bill. 
Title  V  of  the  proposal  contains  general  pro- 
visions relating  to  claims  and  Judicial  re- 
view procedures  and  Federal  financial  obliga- 
tions In  connection  with  the  reinsurance 
programs  established  under  titles  n  and  IV 
of  the  bill. 

SECnON-BT-SBCnON    ANALYSIS 

Title  I — General  Provisions 
Section  101 — Short  Title.  Provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  known  as  the  "National 
Catastrophic  Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970." 
Section  102 — Findings  and  Purpose.  Sets 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Congress  that  there 
are  still  many  individuals  who  cannot  secure 
or  cannot  afford  adequate  health  Insurance 
protection  and  that  very  little  Insurance 
protection  is  available  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness  or  disease.  Estab- 
lishes as  the  policy  of  Congress  the  need 
for  a  National  Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance 
program  to  encourage  States  and  private  In- 
surers in  the  development  of  policies  which 
will  meet  the  problems  set  forth  In  the 
statement  of  findings. 

Section  103 — Definitions.  Defines  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  such  as  "extended 
health  Insurance,"  "costs  of  medical  care." 
"Insurer."  "pool"  and  "reinsured  losses." 
Among  the  definitions  are: 

(1)  extended  health  insurance,  meaning 
Insurance  against  all  costs  paid  or  Incurred 
for  medical  care  as  defined  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act. 

(2)  costs  of  medical  care.  Include  expenses 
of  medical  care  Incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of 
I)ersons  covered  by  an  extended  health  in- 
surance policy  which  are  deductible  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the   IRS  Code. 

(3)  Insurers,  include  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  group  of  companies  under  common 
ownership  authorized  to  engage  in  the  In- 
surance business  under  laws  of  a  State. 

(4)  pool,  meaning  association  of  Insurance 
companies  In  a  State  formed  or  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  extended  health  In- 
surance more  readily  available. 

(5)  reinsured  losses,  meaning  losses  on  re- 
Insurance  claims  under  this  Act  and  all  di- 
rect expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
such  claims,  incUidlng  processing,  verifying, 
and  paying  such  losses. 

Title  II — Establishment  of  program;  State 

plans 
Section    201 — Authority.    Authorizes    the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Insurance  Program. 


Section  202 — State  Plana.  Provldee  that  the 
program  shall  Involve  the  creation  of  State- 
wide plans  providing  extended  health  Insur- 
ance, and  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
reinsure  Insurers  and  pools  of  insurers  who 
offer  such  Insurance.  Each  Insurer  (or  pool 
of  Insurers)  will  work  with  the  SUte  insur- 
ance authority  in  carrying  out  the  State- 
wide plan.  All  plans  would  have  to  include: 

(1)  that  extended  health  insurance  be 
available  to  all  eUglble  Individuals,  as  de- 
fined In  Sec.  203.  and  at  a  cost  which  Is  rea- 
sonable, as  defined  In  Sec.  204,  subject  only 
to  deductibles  authorized  In  Sec.  205. 

(2)  that  where  an  Insurer  does  not  agree 
to  write  a  policy  of  extended  insurance,  or 
does  so  under  various  limiting  conditions, 
the  State  authority  is  notified.  The  policy 
would  then  be  placed  with  a  pool  or  other- 
wise assigned  to  Insurers  by  the  "all-Industry 
placement  facility,"  provided  for  In  Sec.  206. 

(3)  that  data  be  complied  and  studied  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  State- 
wide plan. 

(4)  that  certain  reportt  be  submitted  to 
the  State  insurance  authority  by  Individual 
insvirers. 

(5)  that  any  cancellation  of  a  policy  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  notice  to  permit  coverage 
imder  a  new  policy  to  be  written  under  the 
plan. 

(6)  fiat  public  Information  about  the  plan 
be  readily  distributed. 

Further,  each  plan  would  have  to  contain 
such  terms,  conditions,  requlrementa  and 
other  provisions  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Section  203 — Eligible  Individuals.  In  order 
to  be  eUglble  for  policies  Issued  under  a 
State-wide  plan,  an  individual  would  have 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  State  and  make  ap- 
propriate application,  or  be  a  member  of  the 
household  of  such  a  person  and  his  spouse, 
child,  grandchild,  parent  or  grandparent 

Section  204 — Premium  Setting.  Premium 
rates  would  be  set  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
the  risks  in  question  and  accepted  actuarial 
principles.  These  rates  would  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  States  and  Insur- 
ers in  charging  for  extended  health  Insur- 
ance issued  under  plans  ^proved  under  Sec. 
202  above.  Rate  differentials  would  be  au- 
thorized on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons covered  In  a  family,  or  by  other  factors 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  Including  the 
different  risks  involved  In  various  coverage 
arrangecnenta.  Where  Insurers  eertabllahed 
rates  lower  than  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  any  losses  sustained  by  these  In- 
surers or  pools  of  Insurers  would  be  com- 
pensated by  "premium  equalizers"  provided 
for  in  Sec.  504  of  the  bUl. 

Section  206— Deductibles.  Provides  that, 
before  payments  are  made  under  an  extended 
Insurtuice  policy,  a  deductible  must  be  satis- 
fled  through  an  equal  amount  of  medical 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  such  Individual. 
The  amount  of  such  deductible  is  determined 
by  relating  the  extent  of  medical  expenses 
to  adjusted  Income  and  is  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  amount  by  which  a  person's  or  fam- 
ily's adjusted  income  exceeds  $1,000  but  does 
not  exceed  $2,000:  plus  all  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  adjusted  income  exceeds  $2,000. 
(A  person  with  an  adjusted  Income  of  $10.- 
000  would  have  a  deductible  of  $8,500.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"adjusted  Income  "  means  the  gross  income 
of  an  Individual  or  family  for  tax  purposes 
less  the  aggregate  amount  of  personal  tax 
exemptions  allowed  the  Individual  or  family. 

For  satisfying  the  deductible,  costs  paid 
and  Incurred  with  respect  to  an  Illness  which 
began  lu  the  previous  year  and  continued 
uninterrupted  until  such  costs  were  paid  or 
Incurred,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
paid  or  incurred  in  such  previous  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  payments,  for  the  costs  of 


care  covered  by  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
health  insurance  policy  covering  such  care. 

Section  206 — All  Industry  Placement 
Facility.  A  State- wide  plan  must  provide  for 
an  all-Industry  placement  facility  which 
wotild  have  the  responsiblUty  of  distributing 
equitably  the  risks  Involved  in  the  issuance 
of  extended  health  Insurance  and  which 
would  seek  to  place  insurance  up  to  the  full 
Insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  Instired. 

Section  207 — Industry  Cooperation.  Pro- 
vides that  certain  otatementa  pledging  par- 
ticipation and  oooperatlom  with  the  State 
insurance  authority  would  be  required  of 
insurers  seeking  reinsurance  under  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  no  Insurer  shall  direct 
any  agent  or  broker  not  to  solicit  business 
through  such  a  plan,  nor  penalize  agents 
or  brokers  In  any  manner  for  submitting 
applications  under  the  plan. 

Section  208 — Plan  Evaluation.  Provldea 
that  the  State  plan  shall  be  evaluated  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

Title  III — Reinsurance  coverage 

Section  301 — Reinsurance  of  Losses  under 
Extended  Health  Insurance  Policies.  Provides 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reinsure 
against  the  losses  which  might  be  Incurred 
under  extended  health  Insurance  policies. 
Temporary  reinsurance  vrould  be  authorized 
immediately  after  enactment,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  such  temporary  period,  only 
permanent  reinsurance  is  available  to  In- 
surers participating  in  a  State-wide  plan  as 
provided  for  In  title  n. 

Section  302 — Reinsurance  Agreements  and 
Premiums.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
agreements  with  Insurers  and  pools  for  re- 
insurance in  consideration  of  payments  of 
reinsurance  premiums  dei>osited  In  the  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  Fund 
provided  for  In  Sec.  603  of  the  bill.  Reinsur- 
ance offered  would  pay  an  Insurer  or  pool  for 
total  proved  and  approved  claims  for  ]r>sses 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  extended 
health  insurance  over  and  above  the  reten- 
tion of  such  losses  by  insurers  which  were 
required  In  accordance  with  the  reinsurance 
contract.  Terms  would  be  made  annually  in 
connection  with  any  reinsurance  contract. 

Section  303 — CoTiditions  of  Rein^irance. 
Provides  a  detailed  procedure  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  reinsurance  program  In  a 
State  within  specified  time  requirements, 
taking  into  account  certain  State  and  local 
factors  which  might  affect  such  implementa- 
tion. 

Section  304 — Recovery  of  Premuims: 
Statute  of  Limitations.  Provides  that  the 
Government  may  recover  In  the  courts  an> 
unpaid  premiums  lawftUly  payable  to  the 
Government  by  an  Insurer  under  provisions 
of  a  5-year  statute  of  limitations. 
Title  IV — Government  progrtem-with  indus- 
try  assistance 

Section  401 — Federal  Operation  of  Program 
in  Noncooperating  States.  Authorizes  after 
certain  determinations  that,  where  a  State- 
wide program  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  that 
the  objective  of  the  program  would  be  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  Federal  Government's 
{assumption  of  the  plan,  arrangements  for 
operation  by  the  Government  may  be  car- 
ried out.  Insurers  would  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government  as  fiscal  agents  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  403 — Adjustment  and  Payment  of 
Claims.  If  a  Federally-operated  program  U 
provided  for,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
adjust  and  pay  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  extended  health 
Insurance. 

Title  V — Provisions  of  general  applicability 

Section  601 — Claims  and  Judicial  Review. 
Provldee  procedures  for  Judicial  review  of  dis- 
allowances for  claims   for  losses   under   the 
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reinsurance  program,  whether  State-wide  or 
operating  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  502 — Fiscal  Intermediaries  and 
Seriieing  Agents.  Authorizes  the  Government 
to  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  claims  review,  receiving  and  dis- 
bursing funds  for  malting  payments,  etc. 

Section  503 — National  Catastrophic  Illness 
Insurarict  Fund.  Provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  fund  for  purposes  of  receiving  premiums 
for  reinsurance,  paying  claims,  and  so  on. 

Section  504 — Prcrnium  Equalization  Pay- 
ments. Provides  that  the  Secretary  may  make 
periodic  payments  to  insurers  and  pools  in 
recognition  of  reductions  In  premium  rates 
below  estimated  risks  as  provided  for  In  Sec. 
204. 

Section  505 — Records,  Annual  Statement, 
and  Audits.  Self-explanatory. 

Section  506 — General  Powers.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  exercise  certain 
powers  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  HUD  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  in  addition  to 
powers  provided  In  this  proposal 

Section  507 — Services  and  Facilities  of 
Other  Agencies.  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
may.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  utilize  the 
services  of  other  Government  agencies. 

Section  508 — Advance  Payments.  Author- 
izes necessary  payment  adjustments  In  con- 
nection with  the  program. 

Section  509— Taxation .  Exempts  the  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  riness  Insurance  Fund 
from  Federal  taxation,  except  that  any  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  the  re- 
sult of  reinsurance  would  be  taxable  by 
States  or  political  subdivisions. 

Section  510 — Appropriations.  Authorizes 
such  appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

APPLICATION  or  THE  DEDUCTIBI.E  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAI.  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  PHOTECTION 
ACT  or    1970 

The  deductible,  or  the  amount  of  medical 
costs  w^hich  must  be  incurred  or  paid  In  one 
year  before  benefits  begin  under  this  Insur- 
ance, is  based  on  individual  or  family  in- 
come and  would  be  as  follows: 
Adjusted  Income: 

Deductibi: 

81.500 0 

2000 $500 

2.500 1.000 

3.000 1,500 

3.500  — 2.000 

4.000 2.500 

4500 3.000 

5.000 3,500 

And  so  on  up  the  scale 

"Adjusted  Income'"  means  the  gross  In- 
come of  an  individual  or  family  for  tax  pur- 
poses less  the  aggregate  amount  of  personal 
tax  exemptions  allowed 

The  deductible  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  payments,  for  the  costs  of 
care  covered  by  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  or  by  any  other  public  or  privatj 
health  insurance  policy  covering  such  care 

Example:  A  family  with  an  adjusted  in- 
come of  $10,000  would  during  a  year  be  re- 
quired to  pay  or  incur  medical  expenses  to 
the  extent  of  $8,500  (or  to  have  insurance 
coverage  to  meet  those  expen.ses  in  whole  or 
in  part:  Medicare  or  Medicaid  pavments 
would  reduce  the  deductible  similarly).  At 
that  point  all  medical  expenses  regardless  of 
the  extent,  during  that  year,  or  for  any 
lengthy  lllnes.s  or  injury  the  treatment  of 
which  extends  Into  another  year,  would  be 
covered  under  such  a  policy. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Ilona 
Modley  or  Dixie  Barger.  phone  225-4131. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  <Mr.  FIndley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  clo.se  a 
major  gap  in  highway  safety  programs. 
Its  enactment  will  be  a  giant  step  tor- 
ward  in  reducing  the  heavy  toll  of  acci- 
dents in  which  trucks  and  buses  are  in- 
volved. 

In  1969.  more  than  56.000  persons  were 
killed  on  our  Nation's  highways,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Council's  preliminary  report.  The  esti- 
mated injured  were  in  excess  of  2  million. 

This  bill  would  require  each  truck  and 
bus  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  be 
equipped  with  a  tachograph,  a  recording 
Instrument  which  provides  a  permanent 
record  by  chart  of  speed  in  miles-per- 
hour,  distance  traveled,  nonoperating 
time  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  number  and 
duration  of  stops. 

Experience  in  several  of  our  States 
and  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
where  the  tachograph  Is  mandatory 
equipment,  shows  clearly  that  these  de- 
vices promote  speed  control.  The  instru- 
ment will  not  prevent  accidents,  but  will 
serve  as  a  warning  device  to  drivers  and 
provide  accurate  records  for  owners, 
drivers,  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  move 
swiftly  to  consider  this  proposal.  The 
slaughter  on  our  Nation's  highways  must 
be  reduced. 

The  bill  follows: 

HR.   18011 
A    bill    to    require   that    buses    and    trucks 

operated   In   commerce   be  equipped   with 

Instruments  to  provide  a  record  of  certain 

operating  data,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

RECITLATIONS 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register  establishing  specifications  for  one 
or  more  Instruments  for  Installation  In  buses 
and  trucks  operated  In  commerce  which  shall 
(A)  Indicate  the  speed  of  such  buses  or 
trucks.  In  miles  per  hour,  (B)  provide  a  non- 
resettable  odometer  to  record  the  total  miles 
traveled  by  such  vehicle  up  to  at  least  one 
million  miles,  (C)  Indicate  by  a  signal, 
whether  visible  or  audible,  to  the  driver  of 
•uch  bus  or  truck  when  It  is  exceeding  a 
specific  rate  of  spwed,  and  (D)  provide  for 
a  permanent  visible  record  (by  chart)  of 
(1)  the  speed  of  such  vehicle  (In  mllee  per 
hour),  (11)  the  distance  traveled  (In  miles). 
(Ill)  driver  changes  (if  any),  and  (Iv)  the 
number  and  length  of  periods  during  which 
the  vehicle  was  not  operated,  and  (E)  be 
attached  to  such  bus  or  truck  and  secured 
from  unauthorized  use  with  a  lock  or  seal  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  automatically  Indicate 
on  the  record  required  by  clause  (D)  each 
time  any  such  Instrument  or  Instrtiments 
are  opened. 

(2)  Such  specifications  shall  Include  speci- 
fications with  resf>ect  to  (A)  accuracy  under 
various  forces  and  conditions.  (B)  visibility 
or  audibility,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  (C) 
resistance  of  such  Instrument  or  instruments 
to  Impact  and  corrosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pro- 


vide by  whom  and  for  what  period  of  time 
any  records  made  by  such  Instruments  shall 
be  retained. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCE0t7RE  AND  JTTDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  subchapter  XI  of 
chapter  5,  and  chapter  7,  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

PBOHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  in 
commerce  any  bus  or  truck  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1,  1972,  unless  such  bus  or 
truck  is  equipped  with  an  Instrument  or  In- 
struments which  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  op)erate  or  cause  to  be  operated  In  com- 
merce after  January  1,  1974,  any  bus  or 
truck  manufactured  before  January  1,  1972, 
unless  such  bus  or  truck  Is  equipped  with  an 
Instrument  or  Instruments  which  comply 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  offer  for  sale  for  use  In  any  bus  or  truck 
or  to  install  In  any  bus  or  truck  any  instru- 
ment or  instruments,  which  are  represented 
by  such  person  to  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  unless  such  Instrument 
or  Instruments  in  fact  comply  with  such 
regulations. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  no  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such 
violation. 

DEFtNmONS 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  but  through  any  place  out- 
side thereof. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
which  Is  manufactured  primarily  for  use  on 
the  public  streets,  roads,  or  highways,  except 
any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or 
rails. 

(4)  The  term  "bus"  means  any  motor  ve- 
hicle designed  to  carry  more  than  eight  pas- 
sengers. 

(5)  The  term  "truck"  means  any  motor 
vehicle  designed  to  carry  property  In  fur- 
therance of  any  business  activity. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  discuss  a  bill  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  the  National  Service  Act  of  1970. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  avoid  many  of  the 
dangers  of  an  all-volunteer  army  while 
giving  a  young  man  the  option  of  serv- 
ing his  country  in  a  military  or  civilian 
capacity. 

Under  the  National  Service  Act  of 
1970,  each  young  man  would  register  at 
age  17  with  the  local  ofBce  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Agency.  At  that  time  he 
would  be  informed  of  the  three  alterna- 
tives available  to  him  when  he  turns  18. 
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First,  he  could  volunteer  immediately  for 
military  service.  Second,  he  could  allow 
his  name  to  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion in  the  draft  lottery  for  that  year. 
Third,  he  could  volunteer  for  civilian 
sei-vice.  The  first  two  options  are  the 
same  as  under  the  present  system,  while 
the  third  would  enable  those  young  men 
who  wish  to  do  socially  valuable  civilian 
work  to  do  so  in  place  of  military 
service. 

A  registrant  who  elects  civilian  service 
may  directly  attempt  to  find  a  job  with 
an  employer  participating  in  the  civilian 
service  program.  Suitable  employers 
would  Include  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  schools,  nonprofit  hospitals, 
police,  and  Federal  programs  such  as 
VISTA.  Peace  Corps,  and  Teachers 
Corps.  A  registrant  unable  to  find  a 
qualified  job  on  his  own  would  enter 
the  National  Service  Corps.  The  Corps 
would  directly  operate  Federal  programs 
In  areas  of  social  need  such  as  reforesta- 
tion or  mass-produced  housing  for  the 
p>oor. 

A  Civilian  Service  Volunteer  would  be 
required  to  remain  In  the  position  he  has 
selected  for  a  period  of  time  determined 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  2  years  of  military 
service.  He  would  be  paid  a  subsistence 
wage,  and  his  employer  would  pay  the 
difference  between  that  wage  and  the 
market  wage  for  the  job  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  source  of  funds  would 
be  used  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
offset  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  and  to  help  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  National  Service  Corps  when  It 
functioned  as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 
An  18-year-old  who  chose  civilian  serv- 
ice could  postpone  actual  service  for  up 
to  4  years  in  order  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion or  complete  his  training. 

Enactment  of  the  National  Service 
Act  of  1970  would  be  beneficial  in  several 
respects.  First,  the  flexibility  of  the  pres- 
ent system  to  expand  draft  calls  rapidly 
in  times  of  national  emergency  would  be 
retained.  Second,  it  would  continue  the 
voluntary  aspect  of  the  present  system 
in  which  the  majority  of  our  military 
personnel  are  citizen  soldiers  on  short- 
term  duty.  Third,  because  a  force  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers  would  not  have  to  be 
purchased  at  existing  market  prices,  the 
overall  cost  to  the  country  would  be  low- 
er than  with  an  all-volunteer  army. 
Fourth,  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be 
an  indication  that  Congress  considers 
our  civilian  needs  a,s  pressing  as  our 
military  needs.  Finally,  the  universality 
of  national  service  would  emphasize  that 
all  citizens  have  an  obligation  to  serve 
their  coimtry  in  some  capacity,  not  just 
those  unable  to  obtain  educational  or 
occupational  deferments. 


RECORD   VOTES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
together  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my 
colleagues,  I  have  today  introduced  leg- 
islation under  which  a  minimum  of  one- 


tenth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  could 
compel  a  record  vote  on  any  amendment 
to  any  bill  debated  by  the  House  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Few  changes  we  might  make  In  the 
system  would  mean  more  than  the  power 
of  a  responsible  minority  to  compel  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  controversial  issues.  The 
cornerstone  of  our  American  system  is 
responsible  representation  of  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  desires  of  the  people  whose 
will  we  assemble  here  to  voice. 

No  procedural  gimmick  should  be  per- 
mitted which  denies  to  the  people  the 
recorded  judgment  of  each  Member  of 
the  House,  especially  on  those  Issues 
where  a  significant  number  of  Members 
feel  responsibility  to  the  electorate  can- 
not be  effectuated  without  recordation. 

Congress  cannot  command  respect 
without  being  deserving  of  respect,  and, 
any  of  its  procedures  which  tends  to  re- 
flect an  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility 
causes  it  to  appear  to  be  less  deserving 
of  respect. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  congressionsd  reform.  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  voice  of  the 
American  people,  must  be  efficient,  hard- 
working, honest,  responsible,  well  in- 
formed, and  respwnsive  to  those  it  gov- 
erns. This  requires  among  otl'.er  things 
a  constant  updating  of  its  procedures 
and  rules. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
fought  for  technical  changes  to  give 
Congress  better  information  on  and 
greater  control  ovei  the  vast  sprawling 
Federal  Government  and  the  activities 
of  its  6  million  employees  and  military 
personnel.  The  concept  of  an  Office  of 
Program  Aanalysis  and  Evaluation  in- 
corporated in  a  bill  I  introduced  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1967  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  May  12,  as  are  many  other 
changes,  but  far  from  all  those  which 
have  been  advocated  by  those  of  us  who 
have  actively  sought  congressional  re- 
form these  past  several  years. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  make  the 
American  system  work,  and  for  my  i>art 
I  shall  pursue,  one  by  one,  if  need  be, 
those  changes  which  are  indispensible  to 
that  end. 

The  rule  change  I  seek  is  necessary 
because  of  technical  procedures  now  in 
effect. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  most  in- 
formal but  important  debate  on  a  bill 
takes  place  in  what  is  called  the  "Com- 
mittee of  the  'Whole  House" — the  Whole 
House  considering  a  bill  as  would  a  com- 
mittee— a  practice  necessary  to  expedite 
the  work  of  such  a  large  legislative  body. 
To  save  time,  success  or  failure  of 
amendments  is  determined  by  "teller" 
votes,  a  coimting  of  "bodies'  for  or 
against  the  measure  but  not  a  recording 
of  names,  record  votes  being  prohibited, 
and  for  good  reason.  For  example,  should 
each  Member  exercise  his  right  to  offer 
one  amendment  to  each  bill,  rc^lcalls 
alone  would  require  over  eight,  40-hour 
weeks.  But.  teller  votes  were  intended  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  House,  not 
to  provide  a  means  of  escaping  respon- 
sibility. 


When  a  bill  comes  before  the  House 
it  is  often  a  package  worked  out  by  a 
small  number  of  senior  Congressmen.  To 
change  this  package,  two  steps  are  nec- 
essary. First,  It  must  be  amended  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  without  a  re- 
corded vote.  If  it  passes  in  the  Commit- 
tee, it  must  be  adopted  in  regular  debate, 
where  a  record  vote  can  be  taken.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  unless  an  amendment  is 
approved  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
there  Is  no  opportunity  to  offer  it  again 
except  through  a  "motion  to  recommit." 
the  usage  of  this  legislative  tool  being 
severely  limited. 

This  procedure  can — and  has  been — 
misused. 

Too  many  times  I  have  seen  impor- 
tant amendments  decided  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  by  too  few  voting  Members 
without  further  recourse  being  available, 
whereas  a  recorded  vote  on  the  issue 
would  have  prompted  the  presence  and 
commitment  of  all  Members.  It  works 
both  ways;  the  result  sometimes  being 
good  and  sometimes  bad,  but  it  still  per- 
mits a  Congressman  to  avoid  taking  a 
position  on  critically  Important  votes. 

For  example,  I  can  sympathize  with 
those  who  sought  a  clear-cut  expression 
from  each  Member  on  the  amendments 
to  restrict  use  of  funds  for  military  ac- 
tivities which  were  proposed  last  month 
during  debate  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  Although  the 
substantive  position  I  supported  pre- 
vailed, I  think  each  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  opposed  the  House  action  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  so 
recorded. 

This  procedure  can — and  must  be — 
changed. 

If  we  are  to  "seciu'e  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to — our  posterity,"  as  each  Con- 
gressman has  pledged  himself  to  do  in 
his  oath  of  office,  then  Congress  must 
constantly  operate  out  in  the  open  where 
the  people  can  see  how  it  works  and 
what  it  does.  Every  Congressman  should 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  Issues — 
even  more  so — we  should  be  required  to 
sound  off  and  be  recorded. 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
consistent  proponent  of  the-  strategic 
arms  limitation,  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  todaj' 
which  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — SALT. 

According  to  the  Post,  an  agreement 
to  ban  deployment  of  the  multiple  war- 
head missiles — MERV — is  a  definite  pos- 
sibility In  the  SALT  negotiations. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I.  along 
with  more  than  100  Members  of  the 
House,  proposed  to  the  President  that  we 
halt  testing  and  the  development  of 
MIRV.  This  news  that  a  bilateral  halt 
is  In  the  offing  Is  welcomed. 

It  would  be  a  significant  gesture  if  the 
administration  would  formally  announce 
a  delay  in  further  deployment  of  the 
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land-based  MIRV's  pending  progress  in 
the  SALT  talks. 

"nie  military  reports  that  testing  of 
the  system  is  complete,  therefore  our 
strategic  posture  is  secure.  However.  I 
consider  delasrlng  deployment  a  vital  step 
for  the  reasons  well  known  to  the  stu- 
dents of  this  subject. 

The  verification  of  MIRV's  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  on-site  Inspection. 
It  is  this  problem  that  has  caused  the 
arms  limitation  agreements  to  flounder. 
Thus,  if  deployment  is  complete,  the  in- 
spection issue  could  cause  an  agreement 
to  abort. 

I  take  the  floor  today  to  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  announce  that  it  has 
ordered  the  cessation  of  the  land-based 
MIRV  deployment.  I  do  this  because  I 
fear  that  the  business-as-usual  attitude 
exhibited  in  the  past  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  jeopardize  the  SALT 
talks. 

There  Is  another  factor  that  shoiild 
be  mentioned.  If  the  reports  of  the  SALT 
talks— that  ABM's  wUl  be  limited  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  Moscow — are  true, 
then  the  administration  should  report 
to  the  American  people  what  precau- 
tions are  being  taken  so  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  not  wasted  in  other  areas  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM. 

Personally,  I  am  still  convinced  that 
the  .\BM  is  imnecessary  and  will  not 
work  as  an  entire  system.  However,  if 
there  will  be  an  ABM  subject  to  a  two- 
site  SALT  limitation.  I  do  not  wish  this 
Nation's  assets  further  wasted  on  ABM 
sites  that  will  never  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
article.  "Hope  for  MIRV  Curb  Rises  at 
Arms  Talks  "  by  Mr.  Chalmers  M.  Rob- 
erts that  appeared  in  today's  'Washing- 
ton Post.  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
Hops  ros  MIRV  Cms  Rises  at  Arms  Talks 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
For  the  first  time  there  Is  now  a  peal  poe- 
BlbUity  that  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  at  'Vienna  will  produce  a  Soviet-Ameri- 
can agreement  to  prevent  the  otherwise  in- 
evitable massive  deployment  of  multiple  nu- 
clear warheads  known  as  MIRVs. 

This  would  be  coupled,  pertiape  as  a  second 
stage  of  a  SALT  agreement,  to  an  initial  pact 
to  freeze  at  present  levels  the  numbers  of 
rival  mlssUes  and  to  limit  antl-mlssUe  (ABM) 
defenses  to  the  protection  of  Washington  and 
Moscow,  as  earlier  reported  by  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  MIR'V  part  of  the  agreement  would  be 
to  halt  further  testing.  That  would  be  de- 
signed to  prevent  emplacement  of  multiple 
warheads  on  Soviet  mlssllee  and  also  to  end 
deployment,  which  is  beginning  this  month, 
of  MIRV  warheads  on  American  Mlnuteman 
S  mlssllee  as  well  as  on  the  Poseidon  missiles 
due  to  be  emplaced  on  nuclear  submarines 
beginning  next  January. 

If  this  comprehensive  package,  which  the 
two  nuclear  superpowers  are  now  approach- 
ing, Is  eventually  signed  and  sealed,  it  would 
be  a  substantial  curb  In  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

But  there  are  many  complex  Issues  as  yet 
unresolved  and  a  key  decision  remains  to  be 
made  by  President  Nixon  and  probably  simi- 
lar major  decisions  by  the  Soviet  leadership. 
It  is  against  this  background  of  what  Is 
In  motion  at  the  secret  Vienna  conference 
table,  where  the  two  sides  met  yesterday  for 
their  15th  formal  seeslon,  that  the  remarks, 


also  yesterday,  of  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  acquire  meaning. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  ver- 
sion of  what  he  said  at  a  closed  session  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Rogers  de- 
clared that  "we  have  put  forward  proposals 
dealing  with  all  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons  systems.  Including  ABMs 
and  MERVs.  Our  approach  has  been  concrete 
and  comprehensive.  The  Soviets  have  also  In- 
dicated a  preference  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, but  have  not  been  as  concrete  as  we 
In  spelling  out  Important  specifics." 

Rogers  said  that  "both  sides  have  pre- 
sented their  respective  positions  and  are  now 
engaged  In  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
specific  Issues."  He  credited  the  Soviets  with 
avoiding  "polemics  even  In  recent  meetings," 
a  reference  to  meetings  since  Moscow  de- 
nounced the  American  action  In  Cambodia. 

The  Secretary  coupled  his  hopeful  view 
with  the  diplomat's  traditional  warning  that 
while  "some  common  ground  has  emerged," 
there  "are  still  Important  differences."  that 
"we  are  In  the  early  stages  of  exploring  the 
Issues"  and  that  "It  Is  already  apparent  that 
hard  negotiations  remain."  He  added  that 
"it  Is  not  clear  yet  what  sort  of  an  agreement 
win  result  or  when.  Nevertheless,  we  continue 
to  t>e  optimistic." 

The  most  hopeful  timetable  Is  for  an 
agreement  In  principle  on  at  least  the  Initial 
pact  and  perhaps  also  on  the  MIRV  curb  at 
the  time  SALT  takes  a  summer  recess,  prob- 
ably at  the  end  of  July.  The  tallcs  are  ex- 
pected to  resume  In  Helsinki  next  fall  where. 
It  is  hoped  a  formal  treaty  would  be  written. 

While  the  Soviets  have  Indicated  less  In- 
terest In  curbing  MIRVs  than  has  the  United 
States,  the  verification  issue  has  been  the 
chief  sticking  point.  Moscow  has  been  ada- 
mant in  the  opposition  to  onslte  inspection 
and  scientists  say  that  unless  one  Is  within 
a  few  feet  of  a  warhead  It  Is  Impossible,  tech- 
nically, to  determine  whether  It  has  a  MIRV 
warhead.  Hence  the  use  of  a  MIRV  test  ban 
as  the  way  to  control  multiple  warheads. 

The  belief  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  accept 
this  proposal  If  the  ABM-launcher  agree- 
ments were  reached  though  apparently  he 
has  yet  to  make  that  decision.  But  a  strong 
clue  to  that  possibility  came  on  June  4  from 
an  unexpected  source.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
the  Pentagons  research  chief  who  has  been 
a  hard  liner  on  arms  control. 

In  the  first  such  administration  statement, 
Foster  said  that  "if  MIRVs  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  an  arms  control  agreement,  the 
Mlnuteman  3  and  Poseidon  systems  could 
revert  to  a  single  warhead  configuration." 

A  MIRV  test  ban.  it  is  reasoned,  would 
prevent  both  rellabUlty  and  Increased  accu- 
racy tests  and  thus  would  greatly  limit  the 
Importance  of  multiple  warheads.  Whatever 
the  risk  Inherent  In  a  test  ban,  to  be  checked 
by  Moscow  and  Washington  by  means  located 
outside  the  other's  territory,  it  would  be 
offset  by  the  ABM-launcher  agreement,  it  is 
reasoned. 

Poster  also  told  the  House  committee  that 
the  excavations  for  the  first  ABM  site,  at 
Grand  Porks.  NJ}.,  could  be  "refilled  with 
dirt  or  If  the  foundations  had  been  com- 
pleted, they  could  either  be  abandoned  or 
ripped  up." 


THE  AMERICAN  ADAGE:  OUT  OF 
SIGHT,  OUT  OF  MIND— THE 
PLIGHT  OF  OUR  AGED 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  have  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  serious  mobilization  among  a 
large,  vocal,  and  informed  segment  of 
our  population.  The  fact  that  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  people  came  to  Wash- 


ington or  wrote  to  their  representatives 
is  an  encoiiraging  and  healthy  aspect  of 
our  politicsil  system.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
I  found  their  arguments  and  statements 
articulate  and  convincing. 

However,  I  become  increasingly  dis- 
tressed because  there  are  certain  groups 
without  our  citizenry  who  are  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves,  who  are  incapable 
of  coming  to  Washington  or  of  writing 
letters,  but  whose  plight  demands  im- 
mediate attention.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  1  million  senior  citizens  in  our  nurs- 
ing homes  around  this  country.  With 
heart-rending  frequency,  they  have 
found  themselves  the  unwilling  victims 
of  the  shocking  conditions  that  we  find 
in  many  nursing  homes  today.  It  is  time 
for  this  Congress  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  and  fight  the  old  adage,  "out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind."  Our  senior  citi- 
zens deserve  better. 

American  technology  and  living  con- 
ditions have  prolonged  the  length  of  life 
of  our  citizens.  We  have  provided  senior 
citizens  with  social  security  and  some 
health  benefits  so  that  they  may  have 
some  means  of  support  upon  their  re- 
tirement. 

Yet,  we  have  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate facihties  for  these  people  In  the 
event  of  their  illness.  And  we  know  ill- 
ness strikes  our  senior  citizens  almost 
without  warning.  We  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide an  Important  Intangible  In  this  case: 
treatment  with  dignity  even  If  the  pa- 
tient may  be  unable  to  care  for  his  own 
needs.  Instead,  we  have  made  entrance 
into  a  nursing  home  a  demeaning  ex- 
perience for  too  many  of  our  older 
Americans  who  should  have  the  right  to 
live  out  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  dignity 
and  with  decent  care. 

Visits  show  that  many  of  the  nursing 
homes  are  fire  traps.  Periodically,  we 
read  of  incidents  where  older  people  have 
died  in  such  fires.  Many  nursing  homes 
do  not  enforce  the  most  basic  rules  of 
sanitation.  Food  is  below  standard,  as  is 
the  medical  care.  Most  of  the  homes  are 
seriously  understaffed.  For  the  most  part, 
the  prices  and  the  costs  of  maintaining 
an  older  person  in  such  a  home  is  exor- 
bitant. It  is  no  wonder  that  people  dread 
going  there. 

Through  its  inaction,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  supporting  this  ongoing  crisis 
of  Inadequate  care.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  because  some  standards  seem 
unenforceable,  we  should  not  even  bother 
to  try.  We  have  traditionally  felt  that  all 
the  Govemment  has  to  dcN)s,  provide  the 
money;  the  conditions  in'which  they 
must  live  are  viewed  as  an  unrelated 
issue. 

Public  oCSclals  can  no  longer  claim 
ignorance  of  these  conditions.  We  are  all 
now  aware  that  there  are  one  million 
of  our  senior  citizens  who  sit  in  nurs- 
ing homes  waiting  for  our  assistance.  I 
call  upon  this  Congress  not  to  disappoint 
them. 
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■WE  HAVE  ARRIVED,  NOW  WHAT? 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  econ- 
omy is  presently  being  tortured  by  a 
policy  the  foundations  of  which  rest 
upon  premises  no  longer  relevant.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  explains  why  the 
performance  of  present  administration 
economic  programs  has  been  so  dis- 
astrous. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  false  foun- 
dations upon  which  present  policy  is 
based.  First,  there  is  the  myth  that  Fed- 
eral financial  institutions  are  presently 
capable  of  regulating  the  fiow,  use,  and 
velocity  of  the  Nation's  capital.  This  is 
untrue. 

Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  lie  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  policy. 
Pension  fvmds.  Eurodollar  deposits,  in- 
surance trusts,  to  name  but  a  few,  are  not 
affected  by  our  present  Federal  struc- 
ture. Because  of  this,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  Federal  policy  to  coordinate  and 
manage  successfully  the  Nation's  capital. 
To  suggest  otherwise  is  misleading,  but 
that  is  precisely  what  the  administration 
is  doing. 

Second,  administration  planners  have 
permitted  themselves  to  base  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  country  on 
the  "fire  brigade"  concept.  That  concept 
requires  that  we  deal  only  with  the  "fires" 
after  they  ignite.  The  policy  is  to  put 
out  the  fire  rather  than  prevent  it  In  the 
first  place. 

In  effect,  what  has  happened  Is  that 
we  ineptly  deal  with  the  economy  only 
when  crises  appear.  Our  response  is 
crisis-oriented,  and  as  a  result  the  rest 
of  the  economy  Is,  while  we  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  crLsis,  neglected.  Or,  as 
we  have  recently  learned,  our  response  to 
one  crisis  becomes  the  cause  of  another. 
Let  us  consider  two  very  specific  ex- 
amples— two  current  crises.  Infiation  and 
unemployment  are  increasingly  com- 
pelling factors  in  the  economy.  'When 
this  administration  came  to  power,  in- 
fiation was  touted  as  the  "problem." 
Policymakers  in  the  administration  im- 
mediately fell  into  the  "fire  brigade"  trap 
and  in  their  one  dimensional  view  of  our 
complex  economic  machine  directed  all 
their  attention,  resources,  concern,  and 
energy  to  putting  out  the  infiation  fire. 

No  efforts  were  made  to  develop  pol- 
icies that  would  prevent  fires  from 
breaking  out  elsewhere.  The  entire  Nixon 
"brigade"  was  fighting  inflation  and  if 
only  this  fire  could  be  put  out  all  would 
be  well.  Of  course,  this  simplistic  ap- 
proach to  the  economy  couldn't  hold  up. 
By  directing  all  the  resources  and 
energies  at  inflation,  a  new  crisis  was 
precipitated — unemployment.  Now  we 
observe  the  decisionmakers  scurrying 
about  trying  to  redirect  policy.  In  order 
to  deal  with  two  fires.  It  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  put  out  either.  And,  as  ex- 
pected, new  fires,  new  crises,  are  ig- 
niting. 

The  third  basis  for  present  policy  is  as 
equally  Invalid  as  the  two  already  de- 
scribed. The  administration  Is  laboring 
under  the  rhetorical  myth  that  we  still 
must  attain  some  Intangible  economic 
goal  connected  with  the  mystique  of  ever 
greater  output.  Because  policy  planners 
In  the  administration  are  so  caught  up 
in  their  own  outdated  rhetoric,  we  watch 


amazed  as  the  infiation  fi.ghters  stand 
by  as  corporations  dizzily  compete 
against  one  another  for  diminishing  cap- 
ital in  order  to  expand  their  output. 

Administration  inability  to  put  a  real 
brake  on  such  a  disastrous  money  mar- 
ket strain  not  only  is  inconsistent  with 
their  inflation  control  policies,  which 
were,  for  a  long  time,  tightening  capital, 
but  have  virtually  destroyed  the  home- 
building  and  home  finance  industries. 
Interest  rates  have  skyrocketed,  but  cor- 
porate access  and  demands  on  the 
money  market  continue  undiminished. 

What,  in  effect,  happened  as  a  result 
of  an  inconsistent  policy  of  not  putting 
a  brake  on  corporate  demand  for  capital, 
while  at  the  same  time  constricting  the 
money  market,  is  an  escalating  competi- 
tion for  the  limited  money  available.  The 
result  is  an  unacceptable  rate  of  interest 
on  everything  from  home  mortgages  to 
municipal  bonds.  The  most  improductive 
use  of  our  wealth  is  generating  ever 
higher  Interest  rates,  and  that  is  exactly 
where  we  are  now. 

These  of  course  are  just  a  few  of  the 
inconsistencies  in  present  policies.  These 
inconsistencies  and  crises  exist  because 
policy  planners  in  the  administration 
have  been  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  realities  in  America's 
economy. 

We  must  reorient  our  thinking  in 
terms  of  our  national  economic  circum- 
stances. The  most  compelling  fact  is  that 
our  economy  has  arrived.  The  economic 
goals  we  set  for  ourselves  in  the  1930's 
have  been  attained.  By  1968  we  were  at 
virtually  full  employment,  we  had  a 
steady  and  manageable  real  rate  of 
growth  In  our  GNP,  Inflation  was  still 
well  below  most  other  Industrisdized  na- 
tions, the  dollar  was  the  firmest  currency 
in  the  world,  progress  was  being  made  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  interest  rates 
were  manageable. 

In  arriving  at  our  economic  peak  on 
the  goals  established  by  labor  and  in- 
dustry in  the  early  1900's  and  by  Gov- 
ernment and  finance  in  the  1930's,  we 
emphsisized  specialization.  The  scientific 
community  and  the  engineering  sup- 
plemental force  cheerfully  and  effective- 
ly fell  into  dynamic  partnership  with 
these  fractional  speclcQized  efforts.  We 
practiced  tunnel  vision  with  a  vengeance 
and  every  activity  tended  to  live  in  Its 
own  weU.  Now  we  see  that  the  complex- 
ity we  have  tirrived  at  demands  major 
attention  on  the  interrelationships  and 
interactions  between  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety smd  the  environment  in  which  it 
fiourishes.  For  over  50  years,  this  has 
been  nobody's  business.  Suggestion  for 
any  meaningful  consideration  was 
looked  upon  as  infringement  upon  "free 
enterprise."  Well,  the  new  reality  has 
arrived.  An  economy  or  a  society  which 
does  not  bring  attention,  talent,  money, 
and  energy  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  interdependency  between  man  and 
man,  man  and  natural  resources,  and 
between  man,  resources  and  nature  is 
doomed  to  decay  and  maybe  death. 

Our  problems  begsoi  when  we  did  not, 
and  still  do  not.  recognize  that  the  eco- 
nomic machine  had  reached  its  peak. 
All  of  our  institutions  had  been  created 
to  encourage  the  economy  to  reach  our 
stated  goals.  When  we  arrived,  we  did 


not  know  quite  what  to  do.  And  because 
we  did  not  recognize  the  new  realities 
created  by  our  arrival,  we,  through  our 
institutions,  kept  doing  what  we  sdways 
did — encourage  more. 

This  unreal  policy  did  not  take  long 
to  get  out  of  whack  and  present  us  with 
a  few  crises.  Precisely  at  that  same  time, 
this  administration  came  to  power.  We 
had  then  certain  recognizable  alterna- 
tives. First,  determination  of  where  we 
were  with  this  economy  and  on  that  de- 
termination create  new  policy.  Coinci- 
dental with  the  new  policy,  create  new 
institutions  and  restructure  existing  in- 
stitutions to  deal  with  the  new  realities. 
Second,  we  could  continue  on  the  unreal 
path  then  being  followed  of  dealing  In- 
adequately with  the  crises  as  they  In- 
evitably emerged. 

The  administration  unfortunately  has 
opted  for  the  second  alternative  and  as  a 
result  has  come  into  direct  conflict  with 
reality.  Policies  have  not  only  had  a 
negative  Impact,  they  have  created  un- 
certainty and  confusion. 

The  new  reality  is  that  our  economy, 
now  that  it  has  arrived,  must  be  man- 
aged— maintained — maximized.  These 
must  be  the  economic  catchwords.  Our 
institutions  must  now  be  restructured 
so  that  they  can  realistically  manage 
and  maintain  our  wealth  and  economic 
strength,  rather  than  to  continue  to  en- 
courage and  promote  unbridled  and  un- 
plarmed  growth. 

If  we  are  to  maximize  what  we  have 
attained,  we  must  discard  the  outdated, 
and  even  dangerous  rhetoric  that  ex- 
tolls  a  nonmanaged  economy.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  diffused  and  segregated 
centers  of  economic  policymaking. 

Economic  decisions  can  no  longer  be 
msuie  In  the  vacuum  of  an  open  market 
committee  meeting,  a  ways  and  means 
tax  bill  markup  session,  or  In  the  OflQce 
of  the  CEIA.  Cori>orate  decisions  cannot 
be  made  in  the  vacuum  of  national  con- 
siderations, nor  wage  demands  pushed 
in  the  absence  of  a  coordinated  national 
policy. 

The  absence  of  management  today, 
and  the  irrelevant  attitudes  that  re- 
fiect  realities  of  a  decade  ago,  will  no 
longer  do.  We  have  already  been  made 
painfully  aware  of  how  quickly  we  can 
lose  all  we  have  gained  by  not  recogniz- 
ing the  new  circumstances  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  our  imwllllngness  to  change 
our  policies  to  meet  these  circumstances. 
■What  is  immediately  necessary  is  a 
series  of  intensive  meetings  between  all 
the  various  personnel  representing  the 
center  of  national  economic  and  finan- 
cial power.  At  these  meetings  we  must 
redefine  our  imderstanding  and  restruc- 
ture institutions  so  that  our  policies  and 
institutions  are  consistent  with  the  real- 
ities in  the  national  economy. 

Some  40  years  ago,  a  set  of  different 
economic  circumstances  caused  this  Na- 
tion to  reassess  both  its  attitudes  and 
institutions.  At  that  time  we  directed 
our  energies  at  regaining  and  redistribut- 
ing lost  national  wealth.  What  emerged 
was  a  new,  and  almost  revolutionary 
approach  In  handling  a  capitalist  econ- 
omy. 

Today,  although  the  econcwolc  condi- 
tions are  not  similar,  the  reasons  to  re- 
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assess  and  restructure  our  economic  poli- 
cies are  just  as  compelling.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  maintaining  what  we 
liave  gained.  What  must  emerge  is  a 
new  thrust  and  new  attitudes  in  dealing 
with  tlie  economy. 


PENN      CENTRAL     RAILROAD     AND 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  LOANS 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mormngs  newspapers  reveal  that  the 
administration  is  using  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  to  bail  out  a  $7  billion  cor- 
poration, the  Penn  Central  Co.  It  ap- 
pears the  Government's  benefactors  have 
directed  the  providing  of  relief  for 
wealthi'  landholders  and  banks  which 
have  lines  of  credit  out  to  the  railroad 
conglomerate. 

I  was  on  tlie  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  when  the  Defense  Production 
Act  was  enacted  and  I  do  not  retitu  tiiui 
it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  use 
the  act  as  a  subterfuge  to  channel  gov- 
ernmental largesse  to  huge  corporations 
and  banks.  The  defense  business  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Penn  Central  reve- 
nues and  it  is  absurd  for  tlie  Defense 
Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
come  to  the  corporation's  rescue  under 
the  guise  of  defense  needs.  The  Defense 
Production  Act  was  intended  to  give  the 
smaller  contractor  a  line  of  credit  on  a 
par  with  the  big  corporations  which  have 
always  had  good  arrangements  with  the 
banks. 

The  very  fact  that  the  big  banks  were 
beginning  to  cut  off  Penn  Central  credit 
should  have  given  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion reason  to  doubt  the  ad\isab;lity  of 
backing  new  loans  to  the  corporation. 
When  banks  would  not  lend  to  a  $7  bil- 
lion corporation,  then  something  is  dras- 
tically wrong  and  I  question  whether  it 
is  proper  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  become  involved  in  an  apparently 
open-sided  guarantee  of  credit  in  such  a 
situation. 

If  these  new  loans  fail,  it  will  be  the 
American  taxpayer  who  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill.  There  are  plenty  of  other  areas 
of  the  economy  that  need  help  desper- 
ately, particularly  housing  and  small 
business,  yet  we  do  not  see  emergency 
administration  meetings  on  these  prob- 
lems. They  apparently  only  act  when  a 
huge  corporation  and  its  stockholders 
are  hurting. 

Yesterday  Cabinet  officers  of  the 
Nixon  administration  ran  aU  over  town 
raising  funds  for  Penn  Central.  They 
were  apparently  near  panic  to  take  care 
of  the  corporation.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
similar  concern  and  a  similar  series  of 
emergency  meetings  on  each  small  busi- 
ness bankruptcy  and  homebuilding  bank- 
ruptcy that  has  taken  place  during  the 
first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 


PART 


ENVIRONMENTAL   CLEANUP: 
2— CHRYSLER  CORP. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  part  of  a  series  of  Information 
tracts  which  I  have  come  across  dealing 
with  environmental  cleanup  programs 
and  plans  by  American  industry.  As  I 
stated  when  the  series  began,  I  hope  to 
show  in  these  reports  that  our  much- 
maUgned  free  enterprise  system  is  t)e- 
glnning  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of 
environmental  pollution. 

I  know  there  will  be  criticism  of  the 
tracts  by  those  who  see  business  as  the 
major  or  sole  cause  of  pollution.  These 
are  perhaps  the  same  critics  who  are 
convinced  that  passing  of  Federal  law- 
is  the  solution  to  every  ill  and  every 
problem  of  pollution  in  the  country,  and 
who  fail  to  recognize  that  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — is  and  always 
has  been,  one  of  the  largest  sources  of 
pollution  of  America's  natural  heritage. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  industry  is  not  blameless.  Here- 
tofore, and  for  the  most  part,  the  dam- 
aging environmental  effect  of  the  pro- 
Quciion  process  was  simply  not  consid- 
ered by  management  and/or  labor.  To 
change  tliat  situation  in  today's  recep- 
tive public  atmosphere  will  take  more 
than  words,  fancy  pamphlets  or  good 
public  relations  efforts.  Action — effective, 
sustained,  and  expensive — is  needed. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  we  learned 
in  our  beginning  courses  in  economics 
was  the  existence  of  certain  factors  of 
production — usually  labor,  land,  capital, 
and  entrepreneurship.  In  hght  of  the  ex- 
tent of  degradation  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment, I  am  suggesting  that  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  must  soon 
take  on  the  characteristic  of  another 
factor  of  production.  Only  then  can  we 
hope  to  make  a  truly  significant  dent  in 
cleaning  up  our  polluted  country.  In 
bhort,  the  costs  of  pollution  control  and 
abatement  must  become  part  of  doing 
business.  I  maintain  that  the  public  Is 
willing  to  share  these  costs  in  order  to 
improve  the  changes  of  a  cleaner  and 
healthier  envirorunent  for  their  children 
and  their  children's  children. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Toward  a 
Cleaner  Environment:  A  Report  on 
Chrysler  Corp.  Efforts  to  Combat  Pollu- 
tion," one  firm  of  the  auto  Industry  out- 
lines its  commitment  to  pollution  con- 
trol. In  the  introduction  to  that  report, 
two  sentences  adequately  summarize  one 
of  the  reasons  for  my  series  pf  articles. 
They  read : 

Much  of  what  Is  printed  and  said  about 
pollution  leaves  the  Impression  that  little  Is 
being  done  by  industry  and  business  to 
combat  this  problem. 

This  simply  is  not  true. 

Knowing  that  our  colleagues  are  in- 
terested in  finding  possible  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  pollution,  I  commend  the 
Chrysler  report  to  their  careful  atten- 
tion. The  report  follows : 
Toward  a  Cleaner  B^tvikonment:  A  Report 

ON     Chrysler    Cori»oration     Efforts    to 
I       Combat  Polldtion 

Environmental  pollution  is  the  number 
one  concern  In  this  country  today.  Ecologists 
warn  that  unless  something  Is  done  to  re- 
verse environmental  deterioration  all  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  see  their  quality  of  life 
destroyed. 

Much  of  what  is  printed  and  said  about 
pollution    leaves   the   lm.pre3sion   that   little 


Is  being  done  by  industry  and  business  to 
combat  this  problem.  This  simply  is  not 
true. 

Chrysler  Corporation  is  a  good  example  of 
a  corporation  that  has  worked  consistently 
over  the  years  to  solve  the  pollution  problem. 
As  long  ago  as  the  late  1930s  Chrysler  pro- 
duction men  were  building  plants  with  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  industrial  waste  treatment. 
And  since  the  photochemical  smog  theory 
was  first  developed  in  1953.  Chrysler  engi- 
neers have  led  the  industry  with  systems  de- 
signed to  eliminate  or  reduce  exhaust  emis- 
sions, and  bring  them  into  compliance  with 
federal  and  state  regulailons. 

There  is  no  method  known  today  by  which 
even  the  most  simple  product  can  be  manu- 
factured without  producing  waste.  And  de- 
signing and  building  cars  and  trucks  Is  an 
extremely  complex  process,  Involving  ex- 
tensive facilities,  such  as  manufacturing  and 
assembly  plants,  power  plants,  laboratories, 
testing  grounds,  and  service  shops.  The  va- 
riety of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cars  and  trucks  is  also  extremely  broad. 
They  Include  steel,  rubber,  wood,  paint,  glass, 
chemicals,  oils,  grease,  and  tars,  to  name  Just 
a  few.  These  materials  must  be  smelted, 
stamped,  welded,  soldered,  painted,  dipped, 
and  sprayed.  And  they  produce  waste  which 
can  add  to  the  earth's  pollution. 

The  problem  does  nai  end  there.  After  the 
manufacturing  process  is  over,  and  the  cars 
are  on  the  road,  they  themselves  become  a 
pwtentlal  generator  of  {XDllutants. 

But  there  is  a  favorable  side  to  the  prob- 
lem—the very  high  proportion  of  Industrial 
wastes,  scrap,  and  emissions  that  are  cleaned 
up,  reclaimed,  recycled,  disposed  of.  and 
otherwise  prevented  from  fouling  the  en- 
vironment. It  Is  good  housekeeping  as  well 
as  good  business  to  conserve  natiual  re- 
sources and  re-use  metals,  liquids,  chemi- 
cals, and  other  materials,  and  Chrysler  does 
this  wherever  possible.  For  example,  the  re- 
use of  scrap  metals  from  all  Chrysler  stamp- 
ing plants  Is  100  per  cent.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  water  used  In  the  manufactiulng 
process  Is  treated  and  recycled.  Moreover, 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  materials  that  make 
up  a  finished  automobile — mostly  metals — 
are  recycled  back  into  the  economy,  making 
the  automobUe  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
used of  any  Industrial  product. 

To  control  the  potential  pollutants  re- 
sulting from  its  industrial  operations,  Chrys- 
ler dei>ends  upon  complex  and  expensive 
facilities,  equipment,  and  systems  which 
have  been  developed  and  perfected  over  many 
years.  Engineers  had  to  design  or  invent 
many  of  their  own  facilities  and  equipment 
when  needed  pollution  controls  could  not  be 
purchased  or  did  not  exist.  Much  of  this 
work  was  carried  out  l)efore  industrial  pol- 
lution became  a  national  issue  and  before 
government  agencies  began  strict  enforce- 
ment of  pollution  codes.  Chrysler  capital  ex- 
penditures for  Industrial  air  and  water  pol- 
lution controls  now  average  between  eight 
and  ten  million  dollars  a  year. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  single  corporate 
group  to  coordinate  and  advise  management 
on  pollution  abatement  problems,  Clirysler 
has  established  an  Air.  Water,  and  Industrial 
Was  ;  Control  Committee.  The  conunitter 
analyzes  pollution  problems,  recommends 
policy,  and  makes  sure  approved  programs 
are  carried  out.  The  committee  also  investi- 
gates new  methods  of  pollution  abatement 
and  attempts  to  anticipate  the  requirements 
of  future  codes. 

While  Chrysler  has  been  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  mr.npower  to  the  con- 
trol of  industrial  pollution,  it  has  also  been 
working  long  and  hard  to  reduce  undesir- 
able emissions  from  its  vehicles. 

Chrysler  engineers  first  undertook  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  experimental  engine 
modification  for  this  purpose  in  thr>  J950s. 
It  proved  to  be  a  massive  effort  involving 
years  of  time  and  thousands  of  man  hours. 
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but  the  program  gave  Chrysler  a  head  start 
over  the  rest  of  the  industry.  In  the 
1960s  the  company  successfully  applied  its 
engine  modification  concepts  to  new  and 
used  vehicles. 

Today  not  only  1970  Chrysler-built  cars 
but  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  1970 
cars  built  by  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry make  use  of  the  basic  innovations  de- 
veloped by  Chrvsler  engineers  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Chrysler  Cleaner  Air  System. 
This  system  is  so  effective  that  five  1970 
model  cars  generate  fewer  emissions  subject 
to  controls  than  those  thrown  out  by  one 
1960  model  car. 

As  a  result,  after  having  reached  a  peak  of 
poUuUon  in  the  mid-1960s,  the  air  over  this 
nation's  cities  is  becoming  progressively 
cleaner,  monUi  by  month,  and  year  by  year. 
Bv  the  early  1980s,  when  through  a  total 
industry  effort  better  than  90  per  cent  of  all 
vehicles  will  have  emission  control  devices, 
the  quality  of  air  In  this  country  will  com- 
pare wth  the  air  of  1940. 

Following  is  a  detailed  summary  of 
Chrysler  Corporation's  efforts  to  control  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste  pollutants  in  its 
manufacturing  operations,  and  to  elUnlnate 
or  reduce  the  emissions  from  the  products  it 
builds  and  sells. 

Aia  POLLUTION  AND  THE  AtTTOMOBILE 

Chrysler  engineers,  during  the  1960's.  de- 
veloped the  first  practical  system  to  reduce 
automotive  emissions  through  a  concept  of 
engine  modifications.  No  better  alternative 
to  this  system  has  since  been  offered  by  any- 
one More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  auto- 
mobiles now  built  in  North  America  use  this 
Chrysler-developed  system. 

The  first  work  on  the  Chrysler  system 
started  in  1953,  following  the  development 
of  a  new  theory  that  pmog  in  certain  areas  of 
California  was  caused  by  the  photochemical 
effects  of  bright  sunlight  on  concentrations 
of  hydrocartwns  and  o.xides  of  nitrogen  un- 
der 'certain  special  conditions.  Since  the 
automobile  engine  produced  large  amounts 
of  hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  it 
was  singled  out  for  the  first  time  as  a  major 
contributor  to  this  type  of  air  pollution. 
Chrysler  Immediately  Joined  an  industry- 
sponsored  investigation  to  determine  the 
soundness  of  this  new  theory  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  automobile  was  responsible  for 
smog. 

The  industry  Investigation  convinced 
Chrysler  Corporation  scientists  and  engineers 
that  the  photochemical  theory  was  correct, 
and  that  the  automobile  did  contribute  to 
the  smog  problem  in  Southern  California. 

LTTTLE   tNrORM.'VTION   AVAILABLE 

Not  only  was  the  photochemical  smog 
theory  new;  there  was  very  little  information 
of  any  kind  about  smog.  Specifically,  little 
was  known  about  levels  of  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere.  There 
was  considerable  controversy  about  the  levels 
or  ratios  at  which  these  materials  would  re- 
act to  create  smog.  And  because  of  the  lack 
of  instruments  which  could  measure  and 
evaluate  them,  scientists  knew  very  little 
about  the  specific  nature  of  automotive 
emissions. 

After  massive  trafSc  studies  and  field  sur- 
veys, an  acceptable  emissions  level  was  es- 
ba'llshed— comparable  to  the  emissions  level 
In  1940.  Chrysler  engineers  developed  several 
firsts  in  instrumenUtlon.  and  many  of  their 
emission  test  techniques  are  now  used  by 
government  regulatory  agencies.  Chrysler  was 
the  first  to  adapt  a  non-dispersive  inlra-red 
gas  analvzer.  once  used  m  submarines,  to 
mesiEure  exhaust  emissions  from  the  automo- 
bile. 

By  1956.  enough  information  had  been 
gathered  to  begin  a  broad  exploration  of  pos- 
sible solutions.  Chrysler  scientists  and  en- 
gineers investigated  more  than  100  proposals, 
ranging  from  catalytic  mufflers  and  after- 
burners to  special  reactors  which  would  re- 


place the  exhaust  manifold.  These  Invesliga- 
lions  ultmiately  led  to  the  development  of 
the  effective  pollution  control  systems  now 
in  general  use  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Early  In  this  development  period,  Los 
Angeles  authorities  asked  that  emission  con- 
trol devices  also  reduce  carbon  monoxide, 
although  major  emphasis  should  continue  to 
be  on  control  of  hydrocarbons.  This  request 
was  apparently  based  on  the  popular  belief 
that  carbcn  monoxide  and  engine  exhaust 
are  synonymous.  They  are  not.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide Is  commonly  identified  by  its  sight, 
smell,  and  taste;  yet  it  is  in  fact  colorless, 
odorless,  and  tasteless. 

Carbon  monoxide  results  when  anything 
is  burned  at  less  than  perfect  combustion. 
From  all  available  evidence,  the  amount  of 
carbon  monoxide  produced  by  automobiles 
does  not  pose  a  health  problem.  Studies  show 
that  even  in  bumper-to-bumper  traffic,  car- 
bon monoxide  levels  In  the  car  are  only 
slightly  higher  than  those  on  the  sidewalk. 
However,  even  though  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  do  not  contribute  to  photochemi- 
cal smog,  they  do  constitute  waste  and  can 
l)e  toxic  at  levels  above  those  normally  en- 
countered in  the  atmosphere.  Therefore,  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  have  made  consid- 
erable efforts  to  reduce  carbon  monoxide 
levels  since  1956,  and  that  effort  wlU  con- 
tinue. 

NEW    FACTOR    IS    INTRODUCED 


Until  1959,  it  was  assumed  that  the  only 
Important  source  of  automotive  engine  emis- 
sions was  the  exhaust.  Early  investigations, 
with  Inadequate  Instruments,  led  to  this 
assumption,  aod  no  one  questioned  it.  In 
1959,  however,  while  conducting  a  study  for 
an  enUrely  different  purpose,  automoUve 
engineers  from  another  company  found  that 
crankcase  emissions  were  a  substantial 
source  of  hydrocarbons.  The  industry  imme- 
diately began  working  on  devices  to  control 
this  source  of  emissions  and  also  began  a 
study  to  determine  its  magnitude. 

Crankcase  emissions,  which  in  1959  ac- 
counted for  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
automobiles  smog  output,  are  catised  by  com- 
bustion gases  which  are  forced  past  the 
piston  rings  Into  the  atmosphere  through 
the  oil  filler  tube.  To  offset  this  condition 
In  Chrysler-built  cars  Chrysler  Corporation 
Installed  a  closed  crankcase  ventilation  sys- 
tem which  transfers  the  gases  from  the 
crankcase  to  the  intake  manifold  so  they 
are  burned  In  the  cylinders  Instead  of  being 
released  into  the  atmosphere.  The  method  is 
known  as  the  "blowby"  control  device,  or 
PCV  (positive  crankcase  ventilation).  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  this  simple  system, 
which  has  been  installed  on  all  new  cars 
since  1962,  has  solved  the  problem  of  hydro- 
carbon emissions  from  the  crankcase. 

NEW    ENGINES    PROPOSED 

After  the  photochemical  smog  theory  was 
proved,  many  people  suggested  that  the  best 
way  to  eliminate  pollutants  would  be  to 
replace  the  piston  engine  with  another  power 
source — such  as  electric,  steam,  or  turbine 
engines. 

Knowing  the  practical  limitations  of  these 
other  power  sources,  Chrysler  engUieers  con- 
centrated on  refining  and  improving  the 
economical  and  efficient  engine  already  in 
existence  so  that  it  would  burn  gasoUne  more 
completely  and  efficiently  and  thereby  re- 
duce air  pollution. 

INTRODUCK  CLEANER  AIR  SYSTEM 

On  its  1966  models,  sold  in  California, 
Chrysler  introduced  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Cleaner  Air  System  (CAS).  This  com- 
bination of  selective  engine  adjustments 
and  modifications  which  produce  better 
combustion  and  Improved  engine  efficiency 
was  Installed  on  all  Chrysler-built  cars  in 
the  U.S.  with  the  1968  models  The  system 
was  further  improved  for  1970  U.S.  models 
to  meet  the  new  federal  exhaust  emission 
requirements   Emission  levels  on  1970  model 


cars  as  compared  with  1963  models  are  as 
follows:  carbon  monoxide  emissions  reduced 
by  70  per  cent;  hydrocarbon  emissions  re- 
duced by  nearly  85  per  cent. 

Chrysler's  development  of  the  Cleaner  Air 
System  has  received  commendation  from  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  federal  government. 

In  developing  the  Cleaner  Air  System, 
Chrysler  engineers  explored  every  aspect  of 
engine  design  and  ftuiction,  as  well  as  all 
the  complexities  of  carburetlon,  distribution, 
combustion,  and  fuel  flow  In  the  search  for 
means  to  reduce  automotive  emissions. 

■poT  example,  the  carburetor,  which  regu- 
lates the  distribution  of  the  gasoline-air  mix- 
ture, received  considerable  attention.  And 
for  good  reason.  Too  rich  a  mixture  results 
in  greatly  increased  emissions  of  both  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide.  Too  lean  a 
mlxttu-e  brings  poor  operation,  bad  starts, 
and  an  unsafe  vehicle. 

The  carburetor  of  the  current  Cleaner  Air 
System  has  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
ttxrottle  blade.  Chrysler  engineers  drilled  this 
hole  In  32  different  places  on  the  blade  to 
observe  the  effect  on  distribution  After  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  tests  on  the  chassis 
dynamometer,  they  found  the  precise  loca- 
tion at  which  the  greatest  reduction  in  emis- 
sion levels  was  achieved.  Ehu-ing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  1966  Chrysler-built  models, 
engineers  ran  4.000  such  tests  on  different 
aspects  of  the  carbiu-etor-mlxture  relation- 
ship. 

The  Chrysler  Cleaner  Air  System,  which 
resulted  from  this  research,  effectively  re- 
duces exhaust  emlsslonB.  It  is  relatively  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive,  requires  practically  no 
additional  maintenance  beyond  the  normal 
recommendations,  and  dees  not  adversely 
affect  the  engine's  economy  and  perform- 
ance. 

USED     CAR    PACKAGE 

Chrysler  Corporation  has  recently  intro- 
duced a  system  to  reduce  the  pollution  in 
emissions  from  vehicles  built  before  the 
Cleaner  Air  System  came  into  general  use. 
Called  the  Used  Car  Cleaner  Air  Package 
(UCCAP) .  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Cleaner  Air  System.  On  March  18,  1970, 
Clirysler  Corporation  announced  the  avaU- 
ability  of  the  UCCAP  for  nearly  100  per  cent 
of  its  domestic  Chrysler-built  cars  for  the 
1955  through  1967  model  years. 

The  company  immediately  began  a  priority 
distribution  program  to  supp'.y  its  dealers  in 
California  with  UCCAP  parts  and  service  in- 
structions. The  package  was  then  made 
available  to  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation 
dealers  throughout  the  country. 

With  UCCAP  and  proper  engine  tune-up, 
harmful  emissions  from  typical  older  cars 
can  be  reduced  as  follows:  50  per  cent  less 
hydrocarbons;  50  per  cent  less  carbon 
monoxide;  30  per  cent  less  oxides  of  nitrogen 
While  UCCAP  Incorporates  most  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  original  Chrysler  engine  modi- 
fication concept,  some  new  features  have 
been  added  which  further  reduce  oxides  of 
nitrogen. 

EVAPORATIVE    LOSSES 

While  preliminary  work  was  being  carried 
out  on  the  Cleaner  Air  System,  automotive 
engineers  became  aware  of  another  source  of 
hydrocarbon  emissions — evapwrative  losses 
from  the  gas  tank  and  carburetor.  As  in  the 
case  of  crankcase  emissions,  evaporative 
losses  had  been  largely  overlooked  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  emission  control  program. 
However,  extensive  cooperative  work  done  by 
the  automobile  and  petroleum  industries,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment established  that  they  were  also  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  hydrocart)ons. 


VAPO*     SAVER     INTRODUCED 

These  evaporative  hydrocarbon  eniissions 
are  yet  to  be  totally  controlled.  But  impor- 
tant progress  was  made  when  Chrysler  intro- 
duced a  new  Vapor  Saver  package  on  its  1970 
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models  sold  In  California.  It  wlU  b«  installed 
In  1971  motor  vehicles  nationwide. 

The  Vapor  Saver  ellmlnat«s  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  fumes  resulting  from  gasoline 
evafwratlon  and  expansion  during  tempera- 
ture changes  while  the  engine  Is  not  operat- 
ing. The  system  Is  reliable  and  durable,  con- 
tains no  moving  parts,  suid  no  components 
subject  to  deterioration.  And  It  requires  no 
adjustment  or  servicing 

The  system  displaces  the  lighter  air  In  the 
crankcase  with  combustible  fuel  vapors  with 
twice  the  density.  These  vapors,  which  once 
were  vented  Into  the  atmosphere,  are  now 
carried  by  gravity  feed  from  the  carburetor 
and  the  fuel  tank  into  the  crankcase  for 
storage  until  the  engine  Is  started.  The  com- 
bustible vapors  then  are  burned  In  the  cylin- 
ders during  normal  engine  operation. 

CO.M.3   HAVX   BEEN    MITT 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments,  the 
emission  control  standards  originally  set  far 
the  automobile  Industry  have  been  met.  and 
In  many  cases  exceeded.  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion's contribution  to  this  achievement  has 
been  substantial.  The  company's  break- 
through in  developing  the  Cleaner  Air  Sys- 
tem enabled  the  Industry  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards quickly  and  economically.  Although 
Chrysler  continues  to  explore  alternatives, 
no  better  system  has  been  developed  by  any- 
one. 

Some  additional  gains  may  still  be  made 
with  further  engine  modlflcatlons.  Beyond 
that,  a  variety  of  afterburners  and  catalytic 
mufflers  have  been  proposed.  These  devices 
achieve  levels  of  emissions  as  low  as  any 
achieved  by  other  power  sources.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  devices  are  expensive  and  sub- 
ject to  deterioration  at  high  t«mperatures. 
In  addition,  they  require  scarce  materials 
and  would  probably  reduce  fuel  economy. 

However.  Chrysler  Corporation  Is  making 
a  major  effort  to  develop  advance  emission 
control  systems.  Including  catalysts,  which 
will  meet  1975  California  and  federal  air 
quality  standards.  But  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent technical  knowledge,  tt  Is  expected  that 
some  changes  In  ga«5llne  composition  will 
be  essential  for  the  successful  development 
of  catalytic  systems. 

STILL   PROBLEMS  TO   SOLVE 

Despite  all  the  progress  In  reducing  the 
F>ollutants  In  engine  exhausts,  many  prob- 
lems remain.  Por  example,  how  can  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  be  reduced 
without  increasing  oxides  of  nitrogen?  The 
reduction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  Is  accom- 
plished by  a  mechanism  exactly  opposite 
frocn  that  which  reduces  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  are  formed  at 
very  high  temperatures  during  combustion, 
were  not  subjected  to  control  until  recently. 
Current  standards  require  only  that  oxides 
be  Increased  by  no  more  than  15  per  cent  as 
a  result  of  other  emission  controls. 

EXPLORING    ALL    KNOWN    APPROACHES 

Chrysler  Corporation  has  allocated  thou- 
sands of  man  hours  and  sp>ent  millions  of 
dollars  for  research  Into  emission  controls 
on  conventional  and  non-conventional  en- 
gines, including  the  turbine  engine  on  which 
Chr>-sler'8  work  is  well  known.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  the  company  has  reached  three 
conclusions: 

1.  No  single  approach  can  yet  meet  all  ol 
the  anticipated  requirements.  Not  enough  is 
known  about  durability,  basic  materials, 
longevity  and  compatibility  with  other  com- 
ponents. 

2.  If  all  laboratory  problems  were  solved. 
It  would  still  be  nearly  Impossible  to  put 
any  of  the  proposed  controls  into  production 
by  the  1974  models.  Control  of  unconven- 
tional power  sources  would  take  much  longer. 

3.  Any  of  the  prop>oaed  approaches — con- 
ventional or  unconventional — would  cost  at 
least  three  times  as  much  as  the  current 


system.  This  would  mean  an  added  bill  of 
about  $3  billion  annually  to  buyers  of  auto- 
motive products. 

As  a  result,  Chrysler  Is  Intensifying  Its 
efforts  to  develop  more  practical  solutions. 
It  recently  completed  a  new  fuel  emissions 
laboratory  at  Its  Proving  Grounds  In  Chelsea. 
Michigan,  to  provide  additional  space  for 
Its  expanding  air  pollution  control  activities. 
This  12,000  square  foot  facility  Improves  the 
company's  ability  to  test  various  automotive 
emission  control  systems  under  fleld  condi- 
tions. The  company  has  also  developed  and 
Installed  new  emission  control  test  equip- 
ment In  Its  vehicle  assembly  plants. 

Chrysler  Corporation's  contributions  to 
the  abatement  of  air  pollution  have  brought 
about  a  series  of  engineering  achievements. 
Moreover,  the  systems  which  have  been  de- 
veloped have  been  practical  and  reasonably 
priced,  and  have  not  detracted  from  car  per- 
formance. Chrysler  will  continue  to  respond 
to  the  need  for  protecting  the  environment, 
while  providing  quality  transportation  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

AIK  POLLXrriON  AND  THE  FACTORY 

Chrysler  Corporation,  with  more  than  62 
million  square  feet  of  manufacturing,  office, 
and  storage  space  at  123  major  facilities  In 
the  United  States  alone,  Is  a  major  corporate 
citizen.  It  has  always  been  aware  of  Its 
responsibilities  as  a  citizen  of  the  commu- 
nities In  which  It  lives — Including  Its  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  clean  air.  Hundreds 
of  Chrysler  employees  are  working  to  meet 
that  responsibility — In  programs  designed  to 
Improve  the  environment  both  Inside  and 
outside  its  plants. 

Chrysler  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  recent  years  on  plant  expansions 
and  oonstructlon  of  new.  modern  facilities. 
It  has  spent  more  millions  installing  the 
latest  equipment  to  Insure  cleanliness,  elim- 
inate dust  and  oil  mists,  provide  proper  In- 
plant  air  and  lighting,  and  provide  the  tools 
to  meet  new  and  more  stringent  federal 
standards  as  well  as  Chrysler's  standards  of 
good  housekeeping. 

Most  pollution  problems  faced  by  the 
planw  are  easily  identified.  Smoke  can  be 
smelled.  Dust  can  be  felt.  But  the  damage 
and  Irritation  they  cause  are  not  always  Im- 
mediately determined  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  testing  facilities.  There  have  also  been 
periods  In  which  there  were  no  sjjeclflc  codes 
which  defined  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
pollution  levels.  As  a  result,  solutions  have 
come  hard.  But  they  have  come. 

Chrysler  invested  money  and  manpower  In 
the  control  and  treatment  of  all  wastes  and 
emissions  long  before  federal  or  local  stand- 
ards were  set  for  environmental  control.  In 
fact.  Chrysler  engineers,  relying  on  their  ex- 
perience in  pollution  control,  have  helped 
several  government  agencies  draft  code 
standards.  Por  example,  company  representa- 
tives recently  gave  technical  assistance  In 
the  drafting  of  new  county  and  state  pollu- 
tion standards. 

In  many  cases,  as  with  the  construction 
of  Huber  Foundry  in  Detroit,  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration engineers,  working  with  govern- 
ment agencies,  established  their  own  rigid 
pollution  abatement  standards  In  advance 
of   formal   government   requirements. 

Poundry  and  forge  operations,  by  their  na- 
ture, require  the  most  expensive  and  most 
elaborate  equipment  for  environmental  con- 
trol. Each  individual  factory  has  problems 
peculiar  to  Its  own  location,  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  power  supply  that  affect 
stack  emissions  or  odors. 

Designing  customized  control  equipment, 
frequently  with  the  help  of  a  supplier,  re- 
quires considerable  experimentation  to  de- 
termine the  procedures  which  will  assure 
clean  plant  emissions.  It  is  a  complicated 
process,  requiring  weeks  or  even  years  to  test, 
build,  and  operate  properly.  And  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  what  succeeds  in  one  plant 
will  succeed  In  another. 


Chrysler's  coal-fired  powerhouses  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  consume  600,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  To  preserve  the  air 
around  these  powerhouses,  the  company  has 
Installed  devices  which  trap  the  50.000  tons 
of  ash.  fly  ash,  and  particle  dust  produced 
by  this  combustion. 

At  the  Wlnfield  Poundry,  Chrysler  has  re- 
placed existing  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment with  more  advanced  devices  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  In  the  late  1940s,  before  pol- 
lution codes  existed,  the  company  installed 
abatement  equipment  on  the  electric  arc  fur- 
naces. In  1959  and  1960.  production  Increased 
and  existing  equipment  had  to  be  modified. 
Last  year,  when  Chrysler  began  melting  iron 
at  the  rate  of  22.000  tons  per  year,  it  doubled 
the  dust  collecting  equipment  Installation 
(baghouse)  at  Wlnfield  at  a  cost  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  This  baghouse 
collects  150  tons  of  dry  dust  per  year.  In  ad- 
dition, other  collectors  have  been  installed  at 
the  foundry  to  handle  sand,  Bentoult«,  and 
Seacoel. 

MEETING    THE    NEW    CODES 

In  trying  to  adapt  to  new  codes  which 
have  been  written.  Chrysler  Corporation  IB 
now  conducting  tests  vrith  the  help  of  an 
industrial  engineering  consultant  firm  to  de. 
termlne  powerhouse  stack  emission  levels. 
In  some  plants,  coal-fired  boilers  have  al- 
ready been  converted  to  oil  and  gas.  These 
conversions  have  cost  Chrysler  Corporation 
between  $1  and  $3.5  million  per  plant  in 
these  projects  alone. 

The  St.  Louis  car  assembly  powerhouse,  for 
example,  has  been  converted  to  natural  gas 
because  of  the  high  sulphur  content  of  the 
coal  used  there.  The  boilers  and  heaters  In 
Los  Angeles,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  fired  by 
natural  gas.  Detroit  area  plants  which  have 
converted  from  coal  to  gas  include  Highland 
Park,  Wyoming  Export,  Mack  Avenue,  and 
Hamtramck. 

Chrysler  Is  continuing  Its  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  combustion  efficiency  of  all  its 
powerhouses.  Improved  combustion  will  not 
only  reduce  the  amount  of  fly  ash  to  be 
trapped  and  handled,  but  will  also  give  the 
corporation  better  value  for  Its  fuel  dollars. 


COMPLEXITY    or   THE    PROBLEM 

Because  codes  may  change  as  new  evidence 
comes  In,  Chrysler  must  invest  its  environ- 
mental control  funds  prudently.  It  requires 
patience  and  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  pollution  problem  by  private 
citizens,  govenunent,  and  business  in  order 
to  effect  fair  and  reasonable  controls. 

In  1964.  Chrysler  built  Huber  Poundry.  the 
first  large  industrial  faciUty  built  by  a  major 
manufacturer  within  Detroit's  corporate  lim- 
its in  more  than  12  yetirs.  This  foundry  pre- 
sented Chrysler  engineers  with  major  pollu- 
tion problems  at  a  time  when  pollution  codes 
were  just  being  written.  These  engineers, 
using  the  pollution  abatement  guidelines 
then  available,  and  relying  on  the  guidance 
of  government  officials,  obtained  the  most  ad- 
vanced equipment  which  would  meet  present 
and  anticipated  future  needs.  The  program 
was  successful. 

Emissions  from  the  two  50-ton  per  hour 
cupolas  are  cleaned  by  high  energy  water 
scrubbers  which  remove  2,500  tons  of  sludge 
per  year.  This  creates  clean  air  which  exceeds 
the  requirements  of  the  Detroit,  Wayne 
County,  and  Michigan  codes. 

One  million  gallons  of  water  are  cleaned 
and  recirculated  at  the  Huber  Poundry  each 
year  to  clean  the  cupola  emissions.  Thirty- 
three  dust  collectors  clean  the  air  leaving  the 
plant  The  collectors  use  240,000  gallons  of 
water  per  hour  and  trap  nine  tons  of  dust 
per  day,  dust  which  is  then  hauled  away  by 
rail  for  disposal.  The  water  is  cleaned  and 
recirculated. 

Acoustlcsil  control  systems  designed  Into 
the  plant  reduce  noise  to  a  low  level  never 
before  reached  In  a  foundry.  And  environ- 
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mental  controls  change  the  air  in  the  plant 
every  eight  minutes. 


z: 
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LOS     ANGELES     PLANT 

The  five  gas-fired  Incinerators  Installed  In 
1968  at  the  company's  Los  Angeles  Assembly 
plant  dispose  of  2,700  pounds  of  organic  sol- 
vents dally  from  the  plant's  eight  paint  bake 
ovens. 

It  was  the  first  Installation  of  its  type  to 
receive  authority  for  construction  under  new 
regulations  issued  by  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District,  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  five  incinerators,  or  afterburners,  pro- 
vide a  94  per  cent  reduction  in  emission  of 
organic  solvents.  Engineers  from  many  com- 
panies have  inspected  the  installation  and 
talked  with  Chrysler  engineers  to  learn  the 
parameters  Involved  In  solving  an  air  pollu- 
tion problem  of  this  type. 

Chrysler  p*esonnel  work  constantly  with 
paint  manufacturers  to  produce  paints  which 
present  fewer  environmental  problems  for 
employees  and  reduce  waste  which  cam  lead 
to  pollution.  Changes  have  been  made  to  re- 
duce sludge  and  fumes  in  body  dip  and  body 
enamel. 

Chrysler  now  uses  electrostatic  paint  on 
all  small  Interior  parts  in  Chrysler  plants 
and  in  the  body  prime  painting  at  Newark, 
Belvedere,  and  Hamtramck.  This  change, 
while  not  required  at  present,  should  pre- 
vent pollution  problems  from  developing  in 
the  future. 

ACTION    ON     MANY    FRONTS 

Chrysler  Corporation  has  been  active  In 
other  areas  to  improve  environmental  control 
in  Its  plants. 

Por  example,  the  Air.  Water,  and  Industrial 
Waste  Control  Committee  was  organized 
within  the  company  to  include  Its  own  sub- 
committees on  air  pollution  and  noise  abate- 
ment. The  company's  PacUltles  Engineering 
Department  has  Its  own  staff  assigned  to 
recommend  and  implement  programs  for 
plant  environmental  controls.  Chrysler  civic 
affairs  executives  work  directly  with  gov- 
ernment representatives  and  individual 
citizens  on  air  and  water  Improvement  pro- 
grams. 

Chrysler's  Industrial  Hygiene  Department 
for  years  has  conducted  periodic  environment 
Investigations  based  on  standards  established 
by  ^vernment  agencies  and  accepted  stand- 
ards-making organizations.  Two-man  teams 
check  the  work  environment  In  manufactur- 
ing plants  on  a  scheduled  basis  and  whenever 
special  problems  arise  In  Individual  plants. 
The  primary  goal  Is  to  control  In-plant  air 
pollution  Including  dusts,  fumes,  gases, 
mists,  and  vapors.  In  addition,  manufactur- 
ing processes  are  audited  to  insure  control  of 
Irritative  substances  and  noise.  This  depart- 
ment also  conducts  special  tests  and  svtrveys 
of  equipment  using  radioactive  sources 
licensed  for  use  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  Industrial  Hygiene  Department  Issues 
recommendations  for  controls  which  are  Im- 
plemented by  the  local  plant  management. 
During  1969  alone.  13  scheduled  checks  and 
139  special  Investigations  were  conducted  by 
the  department's  industrial  hyglenlsts.  These 
specialized  personnel  also  advise  other  de- 
partments involved  In  general  air  pollution, 
and  water  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

Chrysler  Corporation  is  concerned  about 
pollution  of  all  kinds.  Top  level  attention  is 
given  any  problems  that  may  develop.  The 
company  is  especially  proud  of  Its  "Instant 
response"  system  which  enables  It  to  act 
immediately  on  complaints  from  Individual 
citizens  or  government  agencies. 

WATER    AND     SOLID    WASTE    POLLtmON 

Chrysler  Corporation  has  always  practiced 
water  conservation.  Recognizing  the  basic 
value  of  water,  and  the  Importance  of  water 
pollution  abatement,  Chrysler's  corporate 
manufacturing      engineering      group      has 


chargrd  individual  plants  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  sure  this  vital  resource  is 
not  abused.  All  Chrysler  plants  follow  a  water 
conservation  program  and  report  their  ef- 
forts to  the  corporate  level  for  review  and 
evaluation. 

All  of  Chrysler's  assembly  and  stamping 
plants  recirculate  the  water  used  to  provide 
cooling  lor  welding  operations.  All  its  ma- 
chining and  casting  piants  use  recirculated 
water  for  heat  treat,  test  stand  facilities,  and 
casting  machines,  as  well  as  for  welding 
operations. 

Moreover,  every  plant  constructed  by 
Chrysler  Corporation  since  the  early  1950s 
has  Included  separate  systems  for  the  dis- 
posal of  fianltary,  storm,  and  manufacturing 
process  wastes.  This  action  was  taken  even 
though  the  three  separate  systems  often 
joined  Into  one  system  outside  Chrysler 
property.  The  wisdom  of  this  early  effort 
was  socn  clear.  Water  pollution  codes  have 
since  been  developed  which  call  for  separate 
systems  as  used  by  Chrysler. 

Slnoe  1960,  when  Chrysler  plants  were  di- 
rected by  corporate  facilities  engineering  to 
conduct  a  new  evaluation  of  their  water 
conservation  programs,  water  savings  of  60 
per  cent  have  been  realized.  Por  example, 
water  savings  for  a  typical  stamping  plant 
amount  to  350,000,000  gallons  per  year.  Por 
a  typical  engine  or  machining  plant,  the 
water  savings  amount  to  200,000.000  gallons 
per  year. 

As  pollution  control  laws — ^Federal,  State, 
and  local — become  more  strict.  Chrysler  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  technicians  are  con- 
tinuing their  studies  In  an  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  legislative  requirements.  They 
continually  investigate  new  methods,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  to  make  the  corpora- 
tion's pollution  abatement  efforts  even  more 
effective. 

PILOT   PROGRAM 

Chirysler's  Trenton  (Mlchlgsm)  Engine 
plant  Is  a  prime  example  of  how  Industry 
meets  the  water  pollution  problem.  When 
the  plant  was  built  in  1951,  the  original 
treatment  facility  was  the  most  advanced  of 
Its  type.  This  facility  was  updated  in  1968 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  practical  de- 
velopments in  waste  water  treatment.  It  Is 
now  the  site  of  an  additional  pilot  waste 
water  treatment  plant  that  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  treatment  of  all  wa- 
ter, even  by  municipalities,  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  process  removes  phosphates,  oils,  and 
other  contamination  from  the  waste  water 
before  It  Is  returned  to  the  streams.  The  pilot 
plant  was  placed  In  operation  in  December, 
1969,  with  some  equipment  modification  in 
early  February,  1970.  Conclusive  results  with 
large  amounts  of  waste  water  will  not  be  In 
until  late  1970  or  early  1971.  However,  Chrys- 
ler has  cooperated  closely  with  government 
officials  in  all  states  and  plant  cities  to  \^°ork 
out  meaningful  water  quality  standards. 
These  officials  are  kept  fully  Informed  of  all 
results  of  this  project. 

City  officials  In  Detroit.  Syracuse,  and  Day- 
ton— locations  where  Chrysler  Is  planning 
new  waste  water  treatment  plants — are  es- 
pecially Interested  In  the  efforts  and  test  re- 
sults of  the  Trenton  Engine  pilot  plant. 

If  the  system  proves  successful,  the  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  at  Detroit  Univer- 
sal Division,  the  New  Process  Qear  plant  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  Dayton  Alrtemp  plant  will 
also  embody  this  latest  technical  a>idvance. 

WASTE    WATER   TREATMENT 

Cooperation  of  this  type  has  also  resulted 
In  other  municipal-industry  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  in  Detroit.  The  Mound 
Road  Engine  plEint  facility  In  Detroit  and 
the  Eldon  Avenue  Axle  facility  remove  oils 
from  waste  water  by  skimming  and  adsorp- 
tion. The  oil-free  flow  Is  then  put  Into  the 
municipal   sewer   system   so   the    adsorbing 


agent  and  other  solids  can  be  removed  at  the 
municipal  waste  treatment  plant.  This  sys- 
tem of  municipal-Industry  treatment  was 
first  used  at  the  Chrysler  Indlanapyolls  Elec- 
trical plant  m  1967.  Chrysler  Corporation  has 
invested  more  than  (5  million  in  water  treat- 
ment at  the  three  plants — Mound  Road  En- 
gine. Eldon  Avenue  Axle  in  Detroit,  and  the 
Indianapolis  Electrical  Plant. 

The  joint  treatment  system  permits  both 
industry  and  the  municipality  to  use  their 
best  resources  in  disposing  of  industrial 
waste  without  duplication  of  equipment. 
This  system,  which  as  the  Mound  Road  plant 
win  treat  about  one  million  gallons  of  waste 
water  per  day,  also  handles  waste  from 
other  Chrysler  industrial  plants  in  the  area 
which  may  not  have  sufficient  flow  lor  sepa- 
rate facilities.  Chrysler  Corporation  employs 
a  staff  of  trained  technicians  and  engineers 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  system. 

Chrysler's  Belvldere,  Illinois,  $2.4  million 
waste  water  treatment  facility,  installed 
when  the  car  assembly  plant  was  built  in 
1963,  is  another  good  example  of  corporate 
citizenship.  Federal  regulations,  formulated 
after  the  facility  was  constructed,  call  for 
the  level  of  biochemical  ozyen  demand 
(BOD)  (the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  that 
Is  needed  by  bacteria  to  decompose  wastes) 
not  to  exceed  flve  parts  per  million  (ppm). 
The  Belvldere  plant  BOD  was  100  ppm. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Chrysler  techni- 
cians, the  BOD  count  was  dropped  to  be- 
tween 10  and  20  ppm,  and  can  be  expected 
to  drop  even  more  with  the  addition  of  an- 
other lagoon  to  hold  the  treated  waste  water 
longer  before  It  Is  released. 

PtTBLIC     PR.AISE 

This  approach  led  to  public  commenda- 
tion from  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  Chicago: 

"Chrysler  Corporation  ...  In  my  experi- 
ence has  been  one  of  the  most  forthright 
corporations  in  the  United  States  in  its  pol- 
lution abatement  program. 

"They  have  not  waited  for  State.  Federal 
or  local  officials  to  oome  up  and  force  them 
to  do  things,  develop  standards,  develop  cri- 
teria. They  have  put  in  the  devices  which 
they  have  believed  on  their  own  would  do 
the  job,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  they  have 
shown  the  way. 

".  .  .  while  we  had  recommendations  to 
make  about  other  cities  and  some  33  indus- 
tries In  the  area  (Detroit),  we  didn't  about 
Chrysler.  They  already  were  doing  the  job." 

"Doing  the  Job"  at  Chrysler's  Canadian 
operations  requires  a  $3  million  treatment 
complex  to  handle  all  the  Industrial  and 
storm  water  waste  which  emanates  from  the 
plants  at  Chrysler  Centre  In  Windsor. 
Ontario.  .^ 

Construction  Dtgan  in  1967.  and  the  fa- 
cility was  completed  In  November.  1968.  The 
waste  treatment  plant  conforms  to  all  City 
of  Windsor  requirements  and  also  meets 
the  stringent  requirements  of  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  governing  the 
flow  of  Industrial  wastes  into  open  water. 

The  process  consists  of  three  stages  ol 
successive  treatment  designed  to  remove  oil 
and  suspended  solids.  The  influent  includes 
such  Industrial  waste  materials  as  welding 
coolants  and  liquids  from  metal  preparation 
such  as  acid  wash,  caustic  dip  and  phosphate 
dip,  gas,  free  oils,  soluble  oils,  and  storm 
water. 

This  Influent  comes  Into  the  facility  at  a 
rate  as  high  as  3,000  parts  per  million  and 
Is  returned  to  the  Detroit  River,  though  non- 
potable,  as  clear  as   tap   water. 

The  addition  of  a  water  recirculating  sys- 
tem at  Windsor  for  the  underbody  dip 
primer  operation  has  Improved  the  conser- 
vation of  water  and  eliminated  a  costly  dis- 
posal problem. 

Originally,  the  operation  used  I  3  million 
gallonA  of  water  per  year,  which  was  trucked 
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away  for  disposal  as  a  watery  sludge.  With 
the  addition  of  tiie  recirculation  system  o! 
piping,  filters,  pumps,  and  scrubbers  to  re- 
move the  sludge  from  the  water,  not  only  Is 
water  conserved  but  the  amount  of  paint 
sludge  to  be  disposed  of  is  also  reduced  The 
estimated  five  per  cent  overflow  from  the 
system  Is  fed  directly  into  the  treatment 
plaui  for  condiiioning  before  being  released 
into  the  Detroit  River. 

Water  uied  for  wash  and  dip  operations  at 
Chrysler  plants  is  cleaned  by  scrubbers  and 
then  re- used,  reducing  waste  and  alleviating 
the  disposal  problem.  Chrysler  first  began 
using  water  wash  paint  spray  booths  in  1935. 
These  booLhs  reduce  the  fumes  from  paint 
operations,  providing  a  better  plant  environ- 
ment for  workers. 

OHIO,    INDIANA   SYSTEMS 

When  the  Toledo  Machining  plant  was 
built  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  in  1966,  It  Included 
a  million  dollar  water  treatment  plant.  Its 
three-stage  process  can  continuously  treat 
24  million  gallons  of  water  per  mcnth  or 
nearly  one  million  gallons  per  day.  This  water 
is  then  suitable  for  release  into  the  M.iumee 
river  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  or  for  re-use 
In  the  manufacturing  plant. 

Chrysler  has  also  begun  work  to  bring  its 
older  plants  up  to  the  same  high  standards 
as  its  new  plants.  At  its  Indianapolis  Foun- 
dry, for  example,  Chrysler  has  invested  more 
than  $1  million  in  a  treatment  facility  which 
was  put  into  use  on  December  11.  1969.  This 
system  re-uses  the  purified  water  In  the 
plant's  emission  cleaning  system  and  in  slag 
cooling.  To  check  the  purity  of  the  water, 
Chrysler  places  tropical  fish  In  an  aquarium 
containing  treated  water.  This  test  Is  part  of 
an  elaborate  dally  testing  of  the  system's 
effectiveness. 

The  Airtemp  Division  plant  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  has  a  new  waste  water  treatment 
plant  which  represents  an  Investment  of  $1.2 
million;  and  the  Trenton,  Michigan,  Chem- 
ical plant  plans  to  have  its  own  waste  water 
treatment  faculty  by  April,  1971  which  will 
replace  the  present  "holding  tank"  system  In 
use  there. 

Until  recently  waste  water  was  converted 
to  vapor  at  the  corporation's  stamping  plant 
in  Twinsburg,  Ohio.  The  $168,000  facihty, 
with  the  capacity  to  handle  500  gallons  per 
hotor,  had  eliminated  the  possibility  of  water 
and  air  pollution  in  the  community.  How- 
ever, as  a  final  preventive  measure,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  to  have  the  waste 
water  hauled  by  a  private  contractor  who 
reclaims  the  oil  waste  In  the  water. 

SOLID  WASTE  TRXATMENT 

Chrysler  has  invested  millions  of  dollars 
In  the  necessary  research  and  actual  con- 
struction of  systems  to  curb  the  pollution 
of  water  and  air.  In  addition,  it  has  been  a 
leader  in  establishing  systems  which  prop- 
erly dispose  of  solid  industrial  wastes  such 
as  scrap  metal,  paper,  packing  material,  and 
other  forms  of  trash. 

Chrysler  Corporation's  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment, which  makes  contracts  to  remove  all 
waste  materials — solid,  liquid  or  seml- 
Ilquld — estimates  that  on  a  corporate-wide 
baisls  Chrysler  generates  7,608  tons  of  salable 
metal  scrap  per  working  day,  an<i  that  non- 
metallic  wastes — rubbish,  sand,  cardboard, 
liquids,  and  materials,  total  6,861  tons  per 
day. 

A  recent  survey  of  44  plants  revealed  that 
the  average  annual  disposal  costs  ranged 
from  a  high  of  $7.99  per  ton  to  a  low  of 
$1.29  per  ton,  for  an  average  annual  cost  of 
$2.41  per  ton  for  the  car  assembly,  stamping, 
truck  assembly,  basic  manufacturing,  and 
diversified  products  operations. 

In  1969.  Chrysler  Corporation  disposed  of 
1.454.142  tons  of  waste  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,103. 
Not  Included  In  the  report  and  the  figures 
above  are  the  costs  of  collecting  and  handling 
waste  material  In  the  plants  prior  to  legal 
disposal. 


Because  cost  figures  for  water  pollution 
control  vary  greatly,  and  Include  projects 
completed,  projects  underway,  and  projects 
considered  necessary  between  now  and  1975. 
It  is  not  possible  to  establish  specific  costs 
In  any  model  year  capital  Improvements 
budget. 

METHODS  or  DISPOSAL 

Chrysler  solves  the  solid  waste  problem 
In  two  ways:  sell  the  waste  or  pay  to  have 
It  hauled  out  and  disposed  of  legally. 

Private  contractors  haul  to  legal  disposal 
areas  thousands  of  tons  of  solid,  seml-soUd, 
and  liquid  wastes  generated  in  Chrysler's 
assembly  and  manufacturing  plants  across 
the  country. 

Solid  waste  material  from  the  Huber  Foun- 
dry and  Hamtramck  Assembly  plant  In  the 
Detroit  area,  lor  example.  Is  hauled  by  rail 
to  Monroe,  Michigan,  to  a  landfill  main- 
tained by  the  Port  of  Monroe  Authority. 
The  waste  material  Is  being  used  to  reclaim 
bottom  land  for  eventual  use  as  an  indus- 
trial   park. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  waste  from  the 
Chrysler  plant  Is  being  used  to  build  up 
low  land  areas  for  private  housing  develop- 
ments. Similar  use  U  being  made  of  solid 
waste  at  other  Chrysler  locations. 

At  other  automotive  companies,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  solid  waste  disposal  rests 
with  the  Individual  plants  or  operating  di- 
visions. At  Chrysler,  private  contractors  are 
awarded  three-year  contracts  which  permit 
them  to  make  Investments  In  equipment 
and  facilities  impossible  under  shorter  term 
contracts.  Chrysler  follows  their  perform- 
ance closely.  Including  checking  the  land- 
fill disposal  sites  used  by  the  private  con- 
tractor before  the  contract  Is  signed. 

Scrap  metals,  although  representing  a 
large  part  of  the  dally  tonnage  of  waste, 
do  not  ordinarily  contribute  to  pollution. 
These  metals — drop-ofTs.  turnings,  and  de- 
fective or  damaged  parts— are  sold  through 
normal  sales  outlets. 

LIQUID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Liquid  wastes  In  the  form  of  spent  oils, 
emulsions,  chemical  wastes,  and  paint 
sludge  probably  represent  Industry's  ma- 
jor pollution  potential.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  regulations  establishing  standards  for 
liquid  discharge  Into  sewers  or  local  water- 
sheds are  becoming  Increasingly  restrictive. 

Chrj'sler  Corporation  sends  contaminated 
or  spent  solvents  to  outside  contractors  who 
reclaim  the  material  and  sell  it  back  to 
Chrysler  so  It  can  be  used  again.  The  reproc- 
essed solvents  come  back  Into  the  plant  at 
about  the  same  cost  as  new  materials. 

Oily  wastes  are  reprocessed  by  outside  con- 
tractors Into  low-grade  petroleum  products 
used  at  the  plants,  or  they  are  converted  Into 
base  stock  which  Is  used  In  the  manufactur- 
ing processes  by  the  Chemical  Division. 

This  reprocessing  and  recycling  procedure 
has  helped  Chrysler  keep  the  total  disposal 
cost,  which  runs  as  high  as  .several  hundred 
dollars  per  ton  for  some  specialized  wastes, 
to  a  relatively  reasonable  cost. 

EPILOG  UE 

Chrysler  Corporation  takes  pride  in  Its 
long  tradition  of  using  the  earth's  natural 
resources  wisely.  It  Is  also  proud  of  Its  engi- 
neering progress  which  has  led  to  cleaner 
air  and  water.  However,  It  Is  clear  that  a 
good  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  by  our 
entire  economic  society  If  man  is  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  natural  environ- 
ment. 

More  research  Into  the  total  environ- 
mental problem — by  Industry,  government, 
and  the  universities — Is  needed  to  deter- 
mine how  man  can  become  more  compatible 
with  a  finite  system  of  which  he  Is  only  a 
part  The  research  should  continue,  and 
be  Intensified. 

Chrysler  Corporation  believes  that  the 
leaders   of   this   nation's    Industrial   system 


have  the  good  sense,  the  ability,  and  the  will 
to  adapt  this  system  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  the  public  It  serves 
and  our  succeeding  generations.  Chrysler  will 
continue  Its  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  which  all  men  desire,  and  to  preserve 
the  natural  resources  over  which  man  has 
been  g^ranted  stewardship. 


ROBERT  ELLSWORTH 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  lliis 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  are 
many  of  us  wlio  liad  tha  honor  to  know 
the  U.S.  Peimanent  Representative  to 
the  Nortii  Atlantic  Council,  Robert  Ells- 
worth, as  a  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  particular  pride 
tliat  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  report  of 
the  recent  NATO  Minisleiial  meeting  in 
Rome  which  appeared  in  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  article,  the 
diplomatic  formula  which  the  ministers 
devised  in  calling  for  European  security 
talks  and  in  proposing  an  East- West  dis- 
cussion of  mutual,  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions, "represents  a  switch  to  the  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  NATO  and  puts  the 
ball  back  in  the  court  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  powers,  who  have  been  pushing 
various  security  conference  proposals  at 
the  West  for  more  than  a  decade."  The 
decision  to  transmit  the  proposal  through 
the  Italian  Government  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  powers  signifies  meaningful  diplo- 
matic action  on  the  part  of  the  NATO 
governments  to  determine  what  the  pros- 
pects are  for  progress. 

This  new  initiative  is.  I  feel,  in  no  small 
way  attributable  to  the  efforts  and  the 
dedication  of  our  former  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Robert  Ellsworth  has  brought  to 
his  new  role  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  effec- 
tive statesmanship  from  which  the  Con- 
gress benefited  so  greatly.  It  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  know  that  this  country, 
NATO,  and  the  world  continue  to  enjoy 
his  valuable  service. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 

May  28,  1970] 

"WFTH  All  Interested  Parties":  NATO  Asks 

SECtrRTTY   Talks,  Balanced  MtrrtjAL  Arms 

Cdts 

(By  Don  Cook) 

Rome.  May  27. — The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  declared  Its  readiness  today  "to 
explore  when  it  will  be  possible  to  convene  a 
European  security  conference"  and  commis- 
sioned the  Italian  government  to  make  Ini- 
tial sounding  "with  all  Interested  parties,  in- 
cluding neutral  and  nonallgned  govern- 
ments." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  15  NATO 
foreign  ministers.  In  a  communique  Issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  regular  two-day 
spring  meeting,  agreed  that  there  would  have 
to  be  progress  in  the  bilateral  talks  which  are 
already  under  way  on  Germany  and  Berlin. 
In  particular,  to  Justify  entering  Into  a  broad 
multilateral  conference  on  security. 

But  the  diplomatic  formula,  which  the 
ministers  devised  In  a  full  day  of  Intensive 
give-and-take  discussion,  represents  a  swltoh 
to  the  Initiative  on  the  part  of  NATO  and 
puts  the  ball  back  In  the  court  of  the  Warsaw 
Pack  powers,  who  have  been  pushing  various 
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security  conference  proposals  at  the  West  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  Italian  Foreign  MInlstery  will  be 
making  formal  contact  probably  with  every 
non-NATO  government  In  Europe  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  to  transmit  formally  both  the 
final  NATO  communique  and  an  accompany- 
ing declaration  from  the  ministerial  meeting 
proposing  an  East-West  discussion  of  mu- 
tuai,  balanced  force  reductions.  It  was  noted 
that  a  deputy  foreign  ministers  meeting  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  Is  to  be  held  early 
next  month,  and  the  hope  Is  that  the  NATO 
Initiative  will  be  given  active  consideration 
by  the  Communist  powers  at  that  time. 

The  NATO  communique  makes  specific 
mention  of  a  proposal  pushed  by  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stewart  for  "estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  body  as  one  means, 
among  others,  of  embarking  upon  multi- 
lateral negotiations  In  due  course."  The 
NATO  ministers  also  laid  down  In  very  gen- 
eral terms  the  kind  of  agenda  which  should 
be  explored  for  a  security  conference: 

"The  principles  which  should  govern  rela- 
tions between  states.  Including  the  renuncia- 
tions of  force;  the  development  of  Interna- 
tional relations  with  a  view  to  contributing 
to  the  freer  movement  of  people.  Ideas  and 
Information  and  to  developing  coojseratlon  In 
the  cultural,  economic,  technical  and  scien- 
tific fields  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  human 
environment." 

In  fact,  these  two  "agenda  headings"  are 
very  close  to  the  agenda  for  a  European 
security  conference  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  in  a  communique 
following  a  foreign  ministers  meeting  In 
Prague  last  October.  By  transmitting  this 
text  formally,  through  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, to  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers,  instead  of 
leaving  It  to  thpm  to  read  in  the  newspapers, 
the  NATO  governments  will  be  taking  dip- 
lomatic action  Instead  of  propaganda  action 
to  see  whether  there  Is  any  really  serious 
thrust  behind  the  security  conference  Idea. 

WELL    satisfied 

Official  American  sources  said  the  United 
States  was  "well  satisfied  with  the  outcome" 
of  the  NATO  meeting.  At  the  previous  minis- 
terial session  In  Brussels  last  December,  the 
American  position  was  considerably  less  en- 
thuslatlc  about  a  security  conference,  but 
since  then,  of  course,  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment has  Initiated  talks  in  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  and  four-power  talks  have  begun  on 
Berlin. 

The  American  spokesman  emphasized  that 
"progress  must  be  evident  In  the  area  of  bi- 
lateral discussions  before  we  can  move  Into 
multilateral  talks"  but  at  the  same  time,  It 
was  stated  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
multilateral  explorations  In  principle.  It  Is 
simply  the  American  position,  which  was  also 
refiected  in  the  NATO  communique,  that  a 
security  conference  should  follow  on  a  rec- 
ord of  progress  and  achievement  In  other  ne- 
gotiations now  underway. 

Nor  does  the  United  States  ask  for  across- 
the-board  progress  In  all  the  talks  which  are 
going  on.  It  simply  asks  for  indications  of 
progress  In  at  least  some  fields  to  avoid  get- 
ting NATO  Involved  in  a  multilateral  secu- 
rity conference  with  no  realistic  prospects  of 
success  or  Improvement. 

The  Italian  government,  in  transmitting 
the  results  of  the  NATO  meeting  to  other 
governments,  will  In  effect  be  Inviting  every- 
body to  express  their  Interest,  or  non-Inter- 
est, In  holding  exploratory  talks  on  mutual 
force  reductions  and  on  the  convening  of 
a  security  conference. 


A  SENSE  OF  DOOM:  POLLUTION  OR 
THE  BOMB 

'Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  economic  dependence  on  the 
military  establishment  are  staggering. 
In  terms  of  our  gross  national  product, 
our  labor  force,  our  Federal  budget,  and 
numbers  of  our  scientists  and  engineers, 
there  is  a  vast  involvement  in  defense 
and  defense -related  activities.  This  con- 
centration has  been  telling  on  our  soci- 
ety and  on  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  advances  of  science  and 
technology — from  detergents  and  colored 
tissue  to  lethal  chemicals  and  the  nu- 
clear threat — are  outrunning  our  human 
and  physical  potential.  In  both  available 
resources  and  in  priorities  for  attention, 
these  problems  have  gone  unattended, 
until  now  they  rival.  If  not  supersede,  the 
traditional  issues  of  "national  security" 
as  urgent  questions  involving  our  very 
existence. 

We  have  created  a  vast  disproportion 
which  we  must  now  equalize.  Conversion, 
in  terms  of  both  a  rearrangement  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  a  shift  of  our  econ- 
omy Into  peace  time  production.  Is  nec- 
essary to  steer  us  away  from  the  collision 
course  toward  which  rapid  technological 
change  and  rapid  social  change  is  taking 
us.  The  prospect  of  economic  conversion 
presents  complex  problems,  but  also 
magnificent  opportunities.  The  needs  of 
our  cities,  our  riu-al  areas,  for  education, 
health,  and  the  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment, present  great  challenges. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  proposed  that 
the  United  States  utilize  the  demon- 
strated capacity  of  systems  management 
techniques  in  the  solution  of  nondefense 
public  problems.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  gear  up  the  much  needed  long- 
range  planning  to  enable  our  economy  to 
shift  smoothly  into  peacetime  produc- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  we  can  and 
must  transfer  this  technological  capac- 
ity, not  only  out  of  economic  necessity, 
but  out  of  the  pragmatic  recognition 
that  this  capacity  can  be  successfully 
harnessed  for  the  solution  of  our  soci- 
ety's most  pressing  human  needs.  We 
need  both  the  foresight  and  the  com- 
mitment to  move  ahead  with  this. 

Barbara  Ward,  British  author,  econ- 
omist and  educator,  delivered  a  speech 
in  Chicago  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  English  Speaking  Union,  and  the  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson  Institute,  in  which  she 
presented  most  effectively  and  compel- 
llngly  the  need  for  such  foresight  and 
commitment.  I  am  honored  to  present  it 
here  for  the  careful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Jan.  3,   1970] 

A  Sense  of  Doom  :  Pollution  or  the  Bome 

(By  Barbara  Ward  Jackson) 

Chicago. — The  human  race  is  moving  Into 
an  era  which  It  can  hardly  understand  or 
master.  The  root  of  the  confusion  Is  the 
furious  and  aocelera*-ed  pace  of  scientific  and 
technological  change  and  the  almost  opposite 
effects  of  this  headlong  progress. 

On  the  one  hand  our  Incredible  mastery 
over  physlsocl&l  laws  which  puts  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  will  carry  him  beyond  Mars 
seems  to  promise  limitless  horizons,  total 
control,  triumphant  man  setting  the  universe 
Itself  to  work  for  his  needs.  Prometheus  Is 
alive  and  well  and  has  stolen  the  cosmos. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  the  limits  In 
our  mastery.  Now  that  we  have  left  our 
planet,  we  can  see  It  from  the  moon  as  It 


really  Is — very  small,  blue  and  shining,  the 
only-carrier  In  ultimate  space  and  dependent 
for  Its  survival  on  a  little  envelope  of  air,  a 
thinner  covering  of  soil,  and  the  living 
waters. 

Into  these  last  safeguards,  our  science,  our 
technology,  our  Inventions,  our  hunger  for 
things  Is  thrusting  what  may  be  Irreversible 
pollution.  The  air  which  all  must  share 
moves  across  frontiers  carrying  death-dealing 
chemicals  from  one  nation's  industry  to  an- 
other nation's  forests.  The  oceans  begun  to 
fill  up  with  indestructible  Junk.  Lakes  die 
Rivers  are  sewers.  Humans  breathe  twice  as 
fast  as  their  grandparents  because  the  supply 
of  oxygen  Is  Impaired. 

Behind  everything,  dwarfing  every  other 
risk.  Is  nuclear  destruction. 

Let  me  take  three  examples  of  this  Inter- 
play between  an  unlimited  scientific  capa- 
bility and  a  limited  human  and  physical 
potential,  which  together  produce  major 
crises  ahead  of  all  expectation  or  prepara- 
tion. Etefenee,  the  cities,  the  plight  of  the 
Third  World  all  Illustrate  the  syndrome 
They  are  also.  In  some  measure.  Intercon- 
nected. 

Defense  begins  with  a  traditional  and  not 
unrespectable  doctrine — the  balance  of 
power.  America's  military  strength,  disas- 
trously withdrawn  after  the  First  World  War, 
remains  In  being  as  an  active  counterpoise 
to  Russian  might  and  Communist  pressure 
after  the  second.  TTien  Into  this  traditional 
frame  we  pour  the  full  resources  of  scien- 
tific research  and  Industrial  mobilization 
Each  superpower  commands  roughly  the 
same  scientific  eslabllshment.  Russia's 
smaller  consumer  sector  makes  it  an  Indus- 
trial match  for  America. 

The  confrontation  begins.  America  has  the 
bomb.  Russia  gets  the  bocnb.  Each  side 
guesses  what  the  other  can  Invent  in  the 
way  of  further  steps  In  effective  destruction. 
It  becomes  the  course  of  wisdom  to  keep 
ahead  of  that  step. 

To  be  perfectly  "sale"  American  planners 
feel  they  must  be  In  advance  of  any  weapon 
system  they  can  scientifically  Imagine  the 
other  side  to  command.  They  conceive  of  a 
"bomber  gap"  In  the  '506.  Then  comes  the 
"missile  gap"  upon  which  John  P.  Kennedy 
campaigned.  Today  it  Is  an  "antl-mlssUe 
gap  " 

The  mechanism  is  the  same. 

Keeping  ahead  means  constantly  Invent- 
ing new  and  more  devastating  and  more  ir- 
resistible weapon  systems.  But  since  the 
other  side  Is  known  to  be  able  to  Invent 
them  too,  absolute  superiority  Is  never 
achieved. 

This  competitive  race  has  now  gone  be- 
yond   any    limit    of    reason.    If    we    take    a 
megaton  warhead,   which   Is  50  times  more, 
powerful  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  It  can 
virtually  wipe  out  a  city  of  half  a  million. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  about  145  cities  of 
over  100,000  and  six  big  multlmllUon  urbcui 
concentrations.  One  can  therefore  estimate 
that  200  nuclear  warheads  could  mcwe  or 
lees  eliminate  Russia's  urban  population  and 
perhaps  70  per  cent  of  Its  Industry.  The  US 
has  some  4200  nuclear  bombs  and  missiles 
We  can  therefore,  destroy  Russia  about  20 
times  over. 

The  Russians'  projects  are  more  modest 
With  1700  warheads,  they  could  only  destroy 
America  four  or  five  times  over.  However.  If 
the  multiple  lnd^>endently  targeted  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  are  Introduced,  each  warhead  will 
contain  four  or  five  megatons,  and  this  would 
bring  Russia  up  to  America's  present  rate  of 
kill — 20  times — and  allow  America  to  move  on 
to  a  remarkable  hundred-times  overkill. 

So  much  for  the  thrust  of  science  and  In- 
vention which  has  turned  the  balance  of 
power  Into  a  horror  of  science  fiction.  Now 
comes  the  limiting  factor. 

To  achieve  an  attack  on  a  scale  to  Insure 
no  counterstroke — an  effective  "first  strike," 
In  the  Jargon — either  superpower  would  have 
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to  launch  so  many  missiles  that  the  single 
atmosphere  shared  by  the  whole  pl&net 
would  not  absorb  &rst  the  deadly  radiation 
and  then  the  places  loosed  by  the  unburled 
dead.  In  any  case,  no  first  strike  would  elimi- 
nate all  resfwnse.  Some  submarines  could 
stlU  strike  back. 

But  the  issue  Is  academic.  The  "first  strike" 
itself  strikes  back  at  the  attacker  through 
the  total  violation  of  our  destructible  and 
Interdependent  atmosphere.  With  the  thrust 
of  our  science  and  the  power  of  our  Industry, 
we  have  therefore  pushed  defense  over  the 
frontiers  of  sanity  and  confront  nuclear  an- 
nihilation. And  at  every  new  level  of  splrallng 
costs — $20  billion.  »40  billion,  •100  billion— 
we  ao'e  as  insecure  as  ever. 

As  the  nation  built  up  this  vast  apparatus, 
mobilized  great  armies  whose  only  Industry 
is  defense,  created  close  Interrelationships  be- 
tween the  military  machine  and  the  top  In- 
dustrial power  structure  there  was  created, 
at  Incredible  speed  and  without  anyone  either 
meaning  it  or  noticing  it,  a  buUt-ln  lobby 
for  the  (80  billion  arms  budget  which  Is 
now  Incredibly  difflcult  to  dislodge. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  followed  something 
of  the  same  cycle.  Beginning  as  a  quite  mod- 
est effort  of  containment,  it  has  burgeoned 
into  a  vast  and  Incredible  exercise  In  modern 
weaponry  and  chemical  warfare.  This  ap- 
paratus is  so  destructive  In  Its  direct  effects 
and  so  devastating  In  its  imfjact  upon  the 
local  economy  that  the  original  aim  has  been 
swamped  and  the  country  America  came  to 
help  has  been  all  but  annihilated. 

Moreover,  the  combined  effect  of  steadily 
rising  arms  expenditure  has  meant  steadily 
Increasing  Inflation  In  America.  Out  of  every 
tax  dollar  71  cents  goes  to  war,  the  meet  in- 
flarionary  of  all  exercises. 

Defense  puts  no  goods  or  servlcee  back  Into 
the  economy  to  mop  up  the  wages  and  sal- 
aries it  distributes.  We  cannot  use  obsolete 
Mlnutemen.  We  cannot  live  in  old  tents.  We 
cannot  eat  discarded  rations.  And  since  the 
mark-up  on  defense  supplies  has  in  some 
cases  reached  100  percent  and  more,  and 
according  to  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  at  least 
•23  billion  of  sheer  waste  has  occurred  over 
the  past  decade,  the  Inflationary  impact  has 
been  irresistible. 

The  consequence  is.  too.  that  there  are  no 
resources  available  for  other  great  prob- 
lems— as  with  defense — the  sheer  scale  of 
technological  change,  linked  now  with 
equally  rapid  social  change,  has  launched 
mankind  Into  total  crisis  before  the  full 
nature  of  the  emergency  has  been  appre- 
ciated. All  around  the  world,  epidemic  con- 
trol ahead  of  full-scale  modernization  has 
led  to  a  papulation  explosion. 

This  Is  weL  known.  But  this  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  story. 

The  new  millions  are  also  on  the  movp 
Men  cannot  cross  the  oceans  to  empty  tem- 
perate land  as  In  the  19th  Century.  They  arc 
swiftly  moving  within  their  own  frontiers — 
out  of  the  stagnant  countryside  Into  the  ex- 
ploding cities.  Cities  are  now  growing  thic 
and  four  times  as  fast  as  population.  But 
they  are  growing  ahead  of  the  means  of  e;  - 
ploying  the  migrants  and  their  own  city-born 
Unemployment  rates  of  20  to  30  per  cent  are 
common  in  big  cities,  and  for  youths  It  can 
be  nearer  50  per  cent. 

The  VS.  shares  some  of  this  crisis  In  its 
ghettos  created  by  massive  black  migration- - 
which  few  noticed  at  the  time — from  the 
rural  South.  It  is  not  scaremongers  but  the 
National  Ccxnmlsslon  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  that  warns  the  country 
of  the  risk  of  near-civil  war  If  the  present 
trends  continue — the  poor  left  to  fester  In  the 
rundown  cities,  the  wealthy  retreating  to 
heavily  defended  white  suburbs,  there  to 
share  the  fall  and  collapse  of  imperial 
Rome — the  destruction  of  urban  order  and 
civilized  life. 

But  in  the  cities  of  the  Third  World  tho 


crises  are.  If  anything,  greater.  The  Atlantic 
world,  like  a  white  suburb,  may  have  to  live 
in  perpetual  defense  against  the  armed  anger 
of  the  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  people  who 
enjoy  not  even  20  per  cent  of  the  worlas 
wealth. 

These  crises  and  disproportions  were  not 
intended  or  planned.  Many  flow  from  the 
rapid  changes  in  our  totally  radical  world. 
They  will  continue  if  we  remain  on  our 
present  collision  course.  But  they  are  neither 
inevitable  nor  incurable.  In  fact  we  begin 
to  see  a  way  forward. 

The  first  step  Is  to  aim  at  halving  the 
arms  budget.  If  It  can  be  done  by  agreement 
with  the  Russians  at  Helsinki,  all  the  better. 
We  already  have  the  Test-Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  to  show  us  that 
agreement  Is  not  Impossible.  If  not.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  follow  up  his  bold  initia- 
tive over  germ  warfare  and  give  a  unilateral 
lead. 

America  would  sttU  have  as  big  a  defense 
budget  as  under  President  Elsenhower.  It 
would  still  have  rather  more  than  a  lead  in 
nuclear  destructlveness.  It  would  still  main- 
tain  a   reasonable    NATO   commitment. 

But  it  would  have  started  the  move  away 
from  Armageddon.  It  would  have  freed  It- 
self for  new  initiatives. 

The  present  policy  of  phasing  out  the 
Vietnam  struggle  would  be  made  Irrevocable, 
and  America  oould  leaxn  from  the  tragedy 
that  armed  intervention  in  other  peoples' 
social  struggles  and  civil  wars  destroys  more 
than  it  cures.  It  is  better  to  learn  ttiat  les- 
son in  Asia  than  in  Latin  America. 

With  $40  billion  to  $50  billion  saved  each 
year,  the  nation  could  make  the  cities  its 
first  priority. 

America  almost  alone  in  the  wcffld  has  no 
plans  for  new  atles.  With  100  million  more 
Americans  coming  along,  at  least  100  new 
cities  are  needed  by  the  year  2000.  These, 
coupled  with  a  total  rebuilding  of  the  ghet- 
tos, could  give  the  arms  Industry  the  frame- 
work for  reconversion  and  get  the  best  brains 
out  of  the  death  research  and  Into  working 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition. 

If  (SO  billion  went  to  the  dtles.  (10  billion 
oould  then  go.  as  America's  1  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  to  carrying  the 
"green  revolution"  of  rising  agriculture  all 
around  the  Third  World.  Linked  with  city- 
building  to  match  the  urban  multitudes, 
such  a  program  would  do  more  for  Ameri- 
can survl\"al  than  depleting  forests  or  drop- 
ping  bombs   and   napalm  on   civilians. 

A  fantasy?  Utopia?  No,  simply  a  modest 
rearrangement  c^  priorities  in  a  trillion  dol- 
lar economy  which,  not  by  evil  w  Ul  will  or 
conspiracy  but  by  the  thrust  of  its  own 
vast  science  and  technology,  has  been  swept 
off  its  course. 

But  the  change  of  direction  is  pitifully 
urgent.  Young  people  cannot  love  their 
country.  Poor  people  cannot  live  In  It.  The 
citizen  cannot  raise  himself  above  fear.  The 
sense  of  doom  afflicts  us  all. 

So  let  there  be  a  quantum  Jump  away 
from  our  unpremedlated  but  lethal  concen- 
tration of  destruction.  Let  us  turn  from  a 
curse   to   a   blessing.   Let   us   choose   life. 


ELLIOT   L.    RICHARDSON   SPEAKS 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson spoke  before  a  group  of  Soviet 
and  American  citizens,  at  the  second  na- 
tional convocation  on  the  challenge  of 
building  peace.  His  message  is  signifi- 
cant, I  think,  for  its  realism,  and  for  Its 
constructive,  practical  approach. 


To  deny  that  there  are  basic  and  seri- 
ous disagreements  between  our  two  na- 
tions which  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
sipated in  the  near  future,  would  be  self- 
deluding,  if  not  highly  irresponsible.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  to  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  areas  of  common 
interest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  categorically 
reject  efforts  which  seek  to  maximize 
these  points  of  mutual  concern,  would 
be  self-defeating  and  dangerously  in- 
flexible. 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  be  doctrinaire  in  our  thinking 
and  in  our  policies.  We  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  realities  of  the  international 
situation  today.  Under  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson goes  a  long  way  in  demonstrating 
his  understanding  of  the  issues  and  the 
prospects  for  progress.  I  reconmiend  his 
address,  which  I  am  including  here,  to 
my  colleagues : 

Address  bt  thk  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson. Under  Secretary  of  State,  Before 
THE  Second  National  Convocation  on  the 
Challenge  of  Building  Peace.  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  April  29,  1970 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  participate 
in  this  extraordinary  symposium. 

Distinguished  Soviet  and  American  citizens 
are  today  mingling  in  this  hall  and  exchang- 
ing views  in  a  public  forum,  a  fact  which  in 
Itself  contributes  to  a  more  positive  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries. 

Privately  organized  meetings  such  as  this 
add  a  valuable  dimension  to  official  contact. 
I  congratulate  all  Involved  on  this  Initiative 
and  hope  that  your  discussions  will  be  fruit- 
ful and  will  lead  to  other  such  meetings,  with 
the  next  round,  perhapts,  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

My  remarks  today  were  composed  with  an 
eye  both  to  the  unique  nature  of  this  audi- 
ence and  the  title  of  your  convocation.  I  seek 
to  focus  your  concern  on  the  grave  hazards 
to  world  peace  which  arise  when  local  con- 
flicts threaten  to  escalate  to  the  point  of 
confrontation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Neither  of  our  two  coun- 
tries— no  country,  indeed — can  afford  to 
imderestlmate  these  hazards. 

There  are  many  questions  on  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  disagree. 
We  .-\re  likely  to  continue  to  disagree.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  pretending  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Despite  these  differences, 
we  also  have  areas  of  common  Interest.  I 
should  like  to  concentrate  today  on  how  we 
can  maximize  one  of  those  areas  of  common 
Interest :  how  we  can  most  effectively  insu- 
late ourselves  against  the  escalation  of  local 
conflicts.  Whatever  strengthens  and  promotes 
this  common  Interest  will  also  serve  the  cause 
of  peace.  To  this  end  I  would  like  to  suggest 
three  simultaneous  and  complementary 
forms  of  action. 

The  first  Involves  acknowledging  and  de- 
veloping what  I  shall  refer  to  as  "spheres  of 
restraint";  the  second  calls  for  encouraging 
regional  self-policing  and  the  development 
of  regional  Institutions  and  capabilities;  and 
the  third  requires  strengthening  United  Na- 
tions mechanisms  so  that  they  can  more  ef- 
fectively cope  with  local  conflicts. 

As  I  look  at  the  world  situation  that  now 
seems  to  be  emerging  I  see  an  uneasy  equi- 
librium at  the  center  in  which  the  crucial 
element  Is  the  U.S. -USSR  bilateral  strategic 
relatlonshlup.  In  recent  years  we  have  both 
come  to  recognize  the  need  to  give  this  stra- 
tegic relationship  greater  stability. 

Significant  headway  has  already  been  made. 
Agreements  on  a  partial  test  ban  treaty,  the 
banning  of  nuclear  weapons  from  Antarctica 
and  from  outer  space,  and  the  nuclear  Non- 
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Proliferation  Treaty  have  been  followed  by 
a  draft  treaty  barring  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction from  the  seabed.  The  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  now  under  way  In 
Vienna  have  even  greater  potential  for  stabi- 
lizing our  strategic  relationship.  Extremely 
sensitive  and  complex  matters  touching  up>on 
the  vital  security  of  each  side  are  at  stake. 
But  if  solutions  continue  to  be  pursued  in 
the  same  serious  manner  In  which  the  talks 
have  begun,  we  are  confident  that  ways  can 
be  found  to  limit  the  dangers  and  costs  of 
the  strategic  arms  race. 

Beyond  this  central  strategic  equilibrium 
and  destined,  I  believe,  to  become  increas- 
ingly Important  are  complex  new  configura- 
tions of  power  involving  other  countries  and, 
In  some  cases,  new  regional  groupings.  In 
some  areas  of  the  world  the  pwwer  of  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  the  local  bal- 
ance; in  some  areas  Soviet  power  is  Involved; 
in  other  regions  we  are  both  Involved,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Certain  regions  where  both  of  us  are  now 
deeply  Involved  are  so  important  to  the  cen- 
tral configuration  of  power  that  a/ccommo- 
datlons  will  require  a  careful  process  of  ne- 
gotiation on  outstanding  issues.  Central 
Europe,  for  which  the  NATO  ministerial 
meeting  recently  proposed  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions,  is  the  outstanding 
example. 

In  other  areas,  however,  where  neither  of 
us  Is  now  so  heavily  committed,  progress  can 
be  made  toward  reducing  the  danger  of  ex- 
panded local  conflict  by  deliberately  limit- 
ing our  involvement.  This  does  not  require 
that  we  agree  on  the  origin  and  merits  of 
the  conflict  In  question  nor  that  we  forgo 
all  interest  In  the  area.  What  Is  required  is 
that  we  do  agree — either  tacitly  or  explic- 
itly— to  refrain  from  any  action,  direct  or  in- 
direct, which  might  disturb  Ite  Internal 
equilibrium. 

Since  the  world  of  the  1970's  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  placid  one,  this  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  process 
of  modernization  is  inevitably  accompanied 
by  convulsion  and  dislocation.  Turmoil  and 
turbulence  are  thus  unfortunately  likely  to 
continue  to  accompany  rapid  social  change 
in  large  parts  of  the  world.  Peaceful  develop- 
ment— economic  or  political — is  a  process 
that  has  thus  far  eluded  much  of  mankind. 
The  temptations,  the  impatience,  and  the 
anger  which  will  be  stirred  by  continuing 
eruptions  and  violence  in  developing  areas 
emphasize  the  need  for  major  power  ab- 
stention. The  development  of  "spheres  of 
restraint"  will  require  that  both  major  pow- 
ers recognize  that  their  long-term  Interests 
are  not  furthered  by  attempts  to  gain  short- 
term — and  often  fleeting — advantage. 

Each  side  ha«  its  own  views  as  to  what 
constitute  current  examples  of  such  at- 
tempts. I  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  should  realize  that  any  imme- 
diate gains  it  might  make  by  attempting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  troubled  Middle  East 
situation  are  far  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  stirring  up  a  wider  conflict.  When  in  such 
an  area  one  of  us — in  this  case  the  USSR — 
Involves  itself  militarily,  it  U  inevitable  that 
the  other  will  take  notice  and  react. 

We  in  the  Undted  States,  meanwhile,  must 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  violent  up- 
heaval— however  repugnant  to  our  prefer- 
ence for  orderly  and  peaceful  change — Is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  occur.  We  must  realize 
that  in  most  such  situations  U.S.  power  is 
neither  a  desirable  nor  an  effective  prescrip- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  realizing  that  we  have 
neither  a  moral  right  nor  a  duty  to  intervene 
In  every  local  quarrel,  both  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR  must  also  recognize  that  our  power 
to  deal  with  such  disputes  is  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  new  confidence  and 
strength  of  many  of  the  smaller  nations.  In 
many  cases,  to  be  sure,  our  participation — 


together  with  such  leverage  as  we  can  use- 
fully exercise — can  help  the  parties  find  an 
acceptable  formula  for  a  settlement.  This 
is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  our  discus- 
sions on  the  Middle  East.  But  such  efforts 
should  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  an  Im- 
posed solution,  even  where  we  can  agree  on 
its  basic  elements,  is  a  lasting  solutioi). 
Where  persuasion  fails,  coercion  is  not  an 
acceptable  option. 

These  perceptions  are  reflected  In  the 
way  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  attempting 
to  remold  U.S.  foreign  policy.  They  can  be 
seen  In  the  more  precise  manner  In  which 
we  are  now  setting  the  limits  of  our  obliga- 
tions. As  President  Nixon  has  put  It,  "We 
have  commitments  because  we  are  Involved. 
Our  interests  must  shape  our  commitments, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around."  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  being  more  exact  In  the  deline- 
ation of  those  U.S.  Interests  which,  when 
threatened,  must  call  forth  a  response. 

We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  also  un- 
dertaking a  new  look  at  Its  o>wn  real  Interests 
around  the  world  to  see  whether  they  too 
might  not,  to  advantage,  be  defined  more 
narrowly.  To  the  extent  it  does  so,  the 
development  of  spheres  of  restraint  will  be- 
come an  easier  task. 

But  even  if  both  of  us  successfully  pur- 
sue a  course  faithful  to  a  recognition  of 
spheres  of  restraint,  this  may  not,  in  Itself, 
be  sufficient  to  insulate  local  conflicts  and  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  escalation.  A  second  form 
of  action,  therefore,  w^lU  also  be  important — 
that  is,  encouraging  regional  efforts  to  de- 
velt^  institutions  for  coping  with  local 
problems  and  disputes. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — In  Ar- 
ticles 33  and  52 — clearly  envisages  regional 
efforts  which  can  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  These  aspects  of  the  Char- 
ter should  be  given  Increasing  attention,  es- 
pecially by  the  developing  countries. 

While  experience  to  date  does  not  suggest 
that  major  successes  v^iU  soon  be  achieved 
in  this  way.  the  record  is  not  without  prom- 
ise. From  the  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  two  decades  ago  to  tne  more  re- 
cent conflict  between  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras, the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  demonstrated  a  useful  capacity  for  peace- 
making. The  Organization  for  African  Unity 
has  also  scored  some  success  in  mediating 
disputes — as  in  those  between  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia  and  between  Morocco  and  Algeria, 
both  In  1964.  Nor  should  one  discount  the 
efforts  made  by  the  OAU  in  other  instances 
where,  although  success  was  not  achieved, 
some  restraint  was  encouraged  and  useful 
experience  gained. 

In  Asia,  too,  regional  organizations  are  be- 
ginning to  develop.  These,  as  President  Nixon 
observed  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on 
foreign  policy,  "can  be  bulwarks  of  peace." 
We  look  forward  to  their  undertaking  such 
a  role  in  the  future,  and  even  now  we  hope 
that  the  nations  of  the  area  can  help  resolve 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  certainly 
they  have  a  paramovmt  interest  In  seeing 
this  accomplished. 

It  will  be  especially  important,  however, 
to  guard  against  expecting  too  much  too 
quickly  from  the  emergent  regional  con- 
sciousness in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
necessary  concentration  of  regional  power 
and  the  formation  of  Institutions  for  regional 
action  will  take  time.  Early  failures  or  false 
starts  should  not  lead  us  to  abandon  the  en- 
couragement of  truly  regional  Initiatives. 

Since  regional  action  to  maintain  local 
stability  or  control  local  conflicts  will 
not.  In  many  cases,  be  adequate,  a  third 
form  of  action  Is  also  necessary.  U.S. -Soviet 
cooperation  In  United  Nations  efforts  to 
contain  and.  if  possible,  settle  local  con- 
fllicts.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  the 
United  Nations  role  in  the  prevention,  Isola- 
tion, and  resolution  of  local  conflicts  will 
have  to  be  revitalized. 


The  UN,  now  In  its  25th  Anniversary  Year, 
has  done  well  in  fostering  economic  develop- 
ment, scientific  interchange,  and  in  the  area 
of  human  rights.  It  must  now  be  strength- 
ened and  enabled  to  do  the  Job  its  Charter 
envisions  In  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
central  questions  here  are  when  and  how 
peacekeeping  can  most  effectively  be  brought 
into  play  and  how  the  U£.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  best  Join  with  others  to  make  It 
work. 

It  is  time  to  break  through  the  six-year-old 
impasse  on  peacekeeping  procedures  and 
peacekeeping  machinery.  An  effective  and 
reliable  new  set  of  ground  rules  must  be  de- 
veloped, one  which  allows  for  a  quick  re- 
sponse in  emergencies.  United  Nations  ac- 
tion must  take  account  of  the  Interests  of 
all.  be  Impartial  in  Intent  and  application, 
and  call  forth  the  cooperation  of  the  con- 
tending parties  as  well  as  of  those  nations 
on  whom  the  UN  must  depend  for  manpower 
and  funds.  Procedures  should  also  be  polit- 
ically responsive,  efficient  in  administration, 
and  ad^table  to  rapidly  evolving  events. 

Among  the  key  points  on  which  the  United 
States  bellevei5  progress  should  be  made  are: 
The  uses  of  "voluntary"  peacekeeping,  mora 
precision  and  realism  toward  the  balance  of 
responslbiUties  between  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Security  General,  firmer  arrange- 
ments for  ensuring  the  availability  of  per- 
sonnel and  faclUtles,  widening  the  area  of 
recruitment  of  p)eacekeepers,  and  more  re- 
liable and  equitable  sharing  of  ooete. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  note  today 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  already  been  discussing 
some  of  these  matters  boUi  In  informal 
meetings  and  in  the  negotiations  of  a 
United  Nations  working  group  in  an  at- 
tempt to  work  out  guidelines  for  future  in- 
ternational action.  Although  differences  of 
approach  exist  between  us  with  respect  both 
to  interpretation  of  the  Charter  and  to  prac- 
tical mechanics,  these  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  uncovering  sufficient  common  ground 
to  afford  a  practical  basis  for  certain  UN 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  responsibility 
for  action,  in  any  case,  lies  with  the  entire 
International  community,  not  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  alone. 
The  middle  powers  in  particular  must  con- 
tinue to  play  a  key  role  in  energizing  and 
activating  peacekeeping  efforts. 

When  referring  to  "peacekeeping"  I  do  not 
speak  of  it  as  applying  only  to  actions  taken 
after  conflict  is  perilously  close  or  has  broken 
out.  If  the  Internationa]  commimity  is  to 
be  Insulated  against  the/potential  Impact 
of  local  conflicts,  effortsymust  be  started  at 
an  early  stage;  quarrels/and  disputes  cannot 
be  ignored  until  the  peace  has  been  ruptured. 
The  UN  Charter  does  not,  after  all,  con- 
template that  the  UN  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort in  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace.  Arti- 
cles 14,  33  and  36  of  the  Charter  lay  the 
basis  for  timely  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  procedures  or  methods  of 
adjustment  of  international  disputes.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  recent  trends  that  these 
articles  have  largely  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
some  of  the  blame  must  surely  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Article  99  Is  also  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary 
General  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  any  matter  which  in  his 
opinion  may  threaten  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  In  assign- 
ing the  resFKjnsiblllty  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, the  Charter  thus  provides,  in  effect,  for 
an  early  warning  system.  The  responsibility 
for  action  resides  elsewhere,  but  realistic 
and  imaginative  efforts  are  now  called  for  to 
bring  this  potentially  significant  role  of  the 
Secretary   General   more   fully    into  play. 

If  the  full  potential  of  the  Secretary 
General's  role  has  been  neglected,  the  same 
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can  also  be  said  of  the  Security  Council. 
In  September  of  last  year.  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  called  attention  to  the  power  of 
the  Security  Council  to  consider  general  as 
well  as  specific  problems  affecting  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

The  government  of  Finland,  which  has 
been  especially  Interested  in  such  propoeals, 
has  suggested  making  the  Security  Council 
more  of  a  center  for  world  consultations  by 
holding  regular  meetings  at  the  foreign  min- 
ister level.  The  U.S.  hopes  that  some  agreed 
way  can  be  found  to  pursue  this  possibility. 
Also  worth  exploring  Is  a  recent  Brazilian 
proposal  to  set  up  small  informal  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Security  Council  to  examine 
the  fundamental  Issues  in  specific  disputes 
and  to  provide  good  offices  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes. 

Revival  of  the  moribund  International 
Court  of  Justice  would  also  help  to  strength- 
en the  mechanisms  designed  to  settle  dis- 
putes f)eacefully.  Secretary  Rogers  last  Sat- 
urday proposed  several  ways  to  enhance  the 
role  of  the  Court,  which  does  not  now  have 
a  single  pending  case  before  It. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  greater  use 
be  made  of  the  chambers  of  the  Court;  that 
the  chambers  meet  outside  The  Hague:  that 
regional  chambers  be  established,  p)artlcu- 
larly  in  the  developing  world:  and  that  re- 
jlonal  organizations  be  given  access  to  the 
Court.  Noting  that  the  major  problem  is  the 
failure  of  states  to  submit  disputes  to  the 
Court.  Secretary  Rogers  underlined  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  make  more 
use  of  the  Court  In  Its  own  International 
disputes.  He  encouraged  other  states  to  do 
the  same,  adding: 

"Mankind  eventually  must  become  wise 
enough  to  settle  disputes  In  pwace  and  Jus- 
tice under  law." 

The  approaches  I  have  outlined — the  crea- 
tion of  spheres  of  restraint,  the  encourage- 
ment of  regional  Institutions,  and  the 
strengthening  of  International  i)eacekeep- 
Ing  machinery — will  not  by  themselves.  It 
Is  true,  bring  us  to  this  goal.  Neither  will 
they  guarantee  our  safe  paissage  to  a  se- 
curely ordered  world  free  of  the  shadow 
of  thermonuclear  war.  They  are,  however, 
steps  on  the  way — steps  we  can  take  now. 

If  we  succeed  in  these,  we  shall  have  the 
chance  to  take  other,  longer  steps.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  in  these,  we  may  never  have 
that  chance. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wy.^tt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arenbs),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  the  period  from  June  11 
to  June  26,  on  account  of  attending  Ge- 
neva Conference  of  ILO  as  congressional 
delegate. 

Mr.  Pepper  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGsi.  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Patman  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs*.  for  today  and  through  June  11, 
on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cunningham  > ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 


Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas) ,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Olsen,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoRBETT  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  ScoTT  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Springer  in  general  de- 
bate in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day on  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California,  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Farbstein  on  his  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gude,  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Button 
and  prior  to  the  vote. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cunningham*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schxrle. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wionall. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  in  five  instances. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  R.\rick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jarman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  cf  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  June  9,  1970: 

H.R.  10184.  To  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.;  and 

H.R.  15166.  Authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations for  prosecution  of  projects  In  cer- 
tain comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  June  10,  1970: 

H.R.  14306.  To  amend  the  tobacco  market- 
ing provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  duration  of  the 
highway  trust  fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1071.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  select  committee  ere- 
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ated  by  Huuse  Resolution  976;  with  an 
.amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1173).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  17825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sftfe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No.  91-1174). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,    Mr.    FXJQUA,    Mr.    Erlenborn. 
Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
Williams,   Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr.  BtmroN, 
Mr.  PiR.MiE,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.    Crane,    Mr.    Snyder.    Mr.    Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Fish- 
er.  Mr.   Hays,   Mr.   Blackburn,   Mr. 
Pollock.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H  R.  18006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
judicial  proceedings,  ai.d  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  18007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.HOCVN: 
H.R.  18008.  A  bill  to  estabhsh  a  national 
catastrophic  Illness  Insurnnce  program  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government,  acting  In 
cooperation  with  State  Insurance  authorities 
and    the    private    insurance    Industry,    will 
reinsure    and    otherwise    encourage    the    Is- 
suance of  private  health  Insurance  polieies 
which    make     adequate     health    protection 
available  to  all  Americans   at   a  reasonable 
cost;    to   the   Committee   on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 
H.R.  18009.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect    to    eligibility    for    certain    annuity 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  18010.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County  in  the  State  of  California;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.   18011.   A  bill   to  require   that   buses 
and  trucks  operated  In  commerce  be  equip- 
ped with  instruments  to  provide  a  record  of 
certain  operating  data,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  18012.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLE31  of  Calif orrnla: 
H.R.  18013.  A  bill  to  permit  expenditures 
In  connection  with  the  provision  of  certain 
public  improvements  or  public  facilities  In 
the  city  of  Hayward,  Calif,  to  be  counted 
as  local  grants-in-aid  to  federally  assisted 
urban  renewal  projects  In  the  city  of  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H  R.  18014.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic   and   of  foreign   origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  18015.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax   credit   for   a   part  of   the   coet   of   con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  or 
equipment  for  the  control   of  water  or  air 
pollution  or  for  processing  of  solid  waste,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  with- 
in a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  18016.  A  bin   to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Stockbrtdge-Mimsee 
community,  and  to  make  such  lands  parts 
of  the  reservation  Involved;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  18017.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved   phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  In  Florida  to  the  record  owner  or 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  18018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  Informal  entry  under 
regulations   of   certain   educational    articles 
manufactured  In  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clube,  and  Mr.  Brock)  : 
H.R.  18019.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  18020.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  permit  primary  or  sec- 
ondary students  within  their  Jurisdiction  to 
conduct  experiments  with  live  animals;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.   18021.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  18022.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  18023.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to 
remove  statutory  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
.22  caliber  ammunition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WY ATT: 
H.R.  18024.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine    Resources    and   Engineering   Devel- 
opment Act  of   1966;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Pul- 
ton of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Scheuee,    and    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 
B.B,.  18025.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  National 
Service  Agency  to  fill  mUltary  manpower  re- 
quirements,  to   create   a   voluntary   civilian 
service  as  an  alternative  to  military  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  18026.    A    bill    to   amend    the    act    of 
April   12.   1926    (44  Stat.  242;   chap.   117),  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, and  Mr.  Gatdos)  : 
H.R.  18027.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  re- 
lating to  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  with- 
stand certain  collisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  18028.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  efficient 
production    of   the   needed   volume   of   good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 


technology  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.J.  Res.  1253.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.J.  Res.  1254.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning September  20,  1970,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  1073.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GUBSER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.     Biester,     Mr.     Bbaoemas,     Mr. 
Bbotzman,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.   Bush,   Mr.   Bltton,   Mr.   Clay. 
Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Del- 
lenback,  Mr.  Dennis,   Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  McCloby,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and 
Mr.  McDade)  : 
H.  Res.   1074.   A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of   Representatives;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mize,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNCEB.  Mr.  Peppeb.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.   Ruppe,   Mr. 

SaYLOR.         Mr.         SCHADEBERC,         Mr. 

Schwencel,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mr.    Stokes.    Mr.    Teacue    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  TiNNEY,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.  Res.   1075.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of   the  House  of  RepresentaUves;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.  Res.  1076  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  an  international  compact  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  persons  entitled  to  dlplo- 
maUc  immunity;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Affairs. 


■zT 

Ktfb  RE 


PRIVATE  BILLS  Al^  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HR.  18029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlgue- 
llto  Ybut  Benedlcto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18030.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hem 
Chow  Loo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. „ 

H  R  18031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Paz 
Z.  Manlucu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18032.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isals 
Sanabria  Montalvan;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

H  R.  18033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ull 
Gek-Lee  Kho  Kim  and  Mr.  Jal  Uk  Kim;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  18034.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

506  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mllomlr  Radovlch,  Chicago,  Dl.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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June  10,  1970 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP  axiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  all  too 
rare  an  occasion  that  permits  j'oung  peo- 
ple to  make  their  voices  heard  in  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason.  I  am  most  proud 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  drawn  up  by 
the  students  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  High  School  Advisory  Council 
and  sent  to  the  high  school  students  of 
the  Second  District  in  Illinois. 

Students  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  come  from  families  of  diverse 
and  heterogeneous  backgrounds.  The 
district  includes  urban  areas,  suburbs, 
steel  mills,  universities,  urban  renewal 
areas,  fine  neighborhoods,  slums — even 
some  farms.  The  results  of  this  poll,  I 
believe,  thus  effectively  show  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  thinking  of 
American  youth  about  pressing  national 
issues. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  note 
the  wide  range  of  political  and  social 
concerns  upon  which  the  students  have 
voiced  articulate  and  genuine  beliefs. 
The  purpose  and  organization  of  the  Stu- 
dent Advisorj-  Council  is  made  clearer,  I 
think,  by  a  short  note  from  the  student 
representatives  on  the  council,  and  I  am 
including  that  note  as  a  preface  to  the 
complete  tabulation  below: 

a  stattsnent  of  concern  and  hop«  bt  tbx 
High    School    Stttdents    of    tub    Second 

congressionai  district 

As  high  school  students  growing  and  learn- 
ing In  a  country  increasingly  faced  with 
critical  lssv.es  and  decisions,  we  have  found 
that  the  walls  of  our  school  can  no  longer 
hide  the  world.  And  yet.  while  we  all  have 
very  deep  feelings  about  the  problems  facing 
our  community  and  our  nation,  because  we 
neither  vote  nor  riot,  our  views  often  go 
unnoticed. 

Congressman  Abner  J  Mlkva  of  our  District 
recognized  the  problem  and  helped  to  de- 
velop the  Second  Congressional  District  High 
School  Advisory  Council.  The  Council,  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  from  each  high 
school  in  the  District,  meets  several  times 
a  year  with  Congressman  Mikva  and  discusses 
with  him  the  problems  we  as  students  are 
facing  and  the  solutions  we  feel  would  be 
helpful. 

In  order  to  better  represent  the  students 
of  our  schools,  and  to  establish  a  closer 
contact  with  our  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, the  council  recently  distributed  a 
questionnaire  to  the  high  school  students  of 
the  Second  District.  We  feel  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire  clearly  show  the  deep 
concern  young  people  have  about  the  Issues 
facing  our  country,  and  we  hope  this  will  be 
the  start  of  a  long  and  worthwhile  dialog 
between  the  generations. 

The  complete  results  of  the  poll  are  sum- 
marized below: 


Second  Congressional  District  High  School 

Advisory  Council 

[Answers  In  percent) 

1.  Voting  age:  I  favor  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18: 

Yes 81 

No — 12 

Undecided e 

Did  not  reply i 

2.  Marijuana: 

I  believe  that  the  penalty  for  possession  of 
marijuana  Is — 

Too  harsh 4^ 

Appropriate    31 

Not  stiff  enough .„ 25 

Did  not  reply I._III    3 

I  think  marijuana  should  be  legalized: 

Yes __  31 

No  — 51 

Undecided jg 

Did  not  reply 3 

3.  Hunger:  It  Is  my  opinion  that  hunger 
Is — 

A  very  serious  problem  In  Illinois 43 

A  somewhat  serious  problem  in  Illinois 43 

Not  a  serious  problem  In  Illinois 11 

Did  not  reply '  3 

4.  ROTO: 

There  Is  an  ROTO  program  In  my  school: 

Yes _ 30 

No 86 

Did  not  reply 5 

There  U  no  ROTO  program  in  my  school 
but  I  would  like  to  see  one  estabUahed: 

- - — 31 


46 
23 


Yea 

No I.'"."'.'. 

Did  not  reply 

5.  Draft  law:  I  favor — 

The  previous  system  which  permits  stu- 
dent deferments 13 

The  present  lottery  system  which  permits 
student  deferments 19 

A  lottery  system  with  no  student  defer- 
ments       IQ 

An  all-volunteer  army 54 

Did  not  reply 4 

6.  Vietnam ;  I  favor — 

Reducing  the  level  of  fighting  while 
peace  negcrtlatlons  are  In  progress *  32 

Continuing  miutary  operations  at  the 
present  level  regardless  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Paris  peace  talks 9 

Immediately  withdrawing  all  our  troops 
from  Vietnam 39 

Discontinuing  negotiations  and  step  up 
military  operations  to  attain  a  military 
victory 15 

Did  not  reply J"      g 

7.  College  campuses:  I  believe  the  federal 
government  should  become  Involved  In  en- 
forciiig  order  on  college  campuses: 

Yes 39 

No 37 

Undecided 21 

Did  not  reply 3 

8  Student  councils: 

(a)  There  is  a  student  council  in  my 
school: 

Yes 92 

No  - 4 

Did  not  reply 4 

(b)  I  think  the  student  council  has  a  di- 
rect effect  on  school  policies: 


Yes 31 

No - 60 

Undecldea    14 

Did  not  reply '"_  5 

(c)  I  believe  that  my  student  government 
should  have  a  say  in  school  policy: 

Yes 

No 


78 

- 9 

Undecided 9 

Did  not  reply 11"!  4 

9.  Dress  code: 

(a)  There  Is  a  dress  code  In  my  school: 

Yes    38 

No     66 

Did  not  reply 7 

(b)  I  think  the  dress  code  is — 

Too    strict 23 

Pair  and  proper 34 

Not  restrictive  enough 7 

Did  not  reply 39 

10.  School  policy:  I  favor  the  community 
having  a  voice  In  the  determination  of  school 
policy: 

Yes __  38 

No    32 

Undecided   "IIIIIIII  21 

Did  not   reply '-'"""  9 

11.  Future  government  spending:  I  think 
the  federal  budget  on  future  government 
spending  should  be  as  follows: 


De- 
creased 


Defense  budget 

Aid  to  education 

Poverty  programs... 

Foreign  aid 

Aid  to  cities 

Space  program 

Welfare 

Health 


45 

4 

8 

47 

10 

50 

16 

4 


In- 

Did not 

Same 

creased 

reply 

33 

12 

10 

15 

73 

8 

17 

67 

8 

35 

8 

10 

37 

45 

8 

30 

13 

7 

27 

49 

8 

20 

68 

8 

12.  Availability  of  books,  movies  and 
magazines  to  the  public:  I  think  the  laws 
regulating  their  availability  should   be — 

Increased    ig 

Decreased  *  43 

Remain  the  same ^ 30 

Did  not  reply n 

13.  Guns:  I  believe  that — 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  bear  arms 17 

Guns  should  be  registered 60 

All  guns  should  be  made  Illegal,  except 

for  law  enforcement  officers 21 

Did  not  reply 12 

14.  Air  pollution:  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
air  pollution  is — 

A  critical  problem  in  this  country 60 

A  serious  problem  in  this  country 27 

Not  a  matter  for  serious  concern  in  this 

country 3 

Did    not    reply 10 

15  City,  state  and  local  organizations:  My 
feelings  towards  the  following  organizations 
are  as  follows: 


Posi- 
tive 


Nega-     Unde-     Did  not 
five      cided        reply 


American  Civil  Liberties 
Union   

John  Birch  Society 

Black  Panther  Party 

City  government  in  your 
area 


28 

7 

22 

33 


12 
41 

50 

31 


47 
38 
16 

23 


13 
14 
12 

13 


X 


Operation  Breadbasket.. 

Republican  Party 

Police  

Democratic  Party 

U.S.  Congress 

New  Mobiliiation 

Committee 21 

American  Independent 

Party 21 

Students  tor  a  Democratic 

Society 26 


Posi- 

Nega- 

Unde- 

Did not 

tive 

tive 

cided 

reply 

54 

19 

15 

12 

20 

33 

35 

12 

48 

25 

15 

12 

39 

16 

32 

U 

41 

17 

29 

13 

17 
24 


40 


47 
41 
21 


15 
14 
13 


WELCOME  TO  THE  CHALLENGING 
WORLD  OF  BUSINESS 


HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out my  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
1  have  always  felt  a  close  affinity  with 
the  business  community.  I  am  a  prod- 
uct of  it  and  remain  convinced  that 
American  free  enterprise  has  made  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  the  ma- 
terial and  cultural  welfare  of  America. 
Business  is  not  without  its  problems  but 
certainly  most  other  segments  of  the 
American  Nation  also  must  make  that 
admission. 

Recently,  Mr.  Robert  Marquardt,  Thl- 
okol  Chemical  Corp.  group  vice  presi- 
dent, addressed  the  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  Economics  at 
Weber  State  College  in  Ogden,  Utah. 
Mr.  Marquardt  explained  to  the  grad- 
uates what  they  could  expect  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  pointed  out  to  them  that 
a  certain  amount  of  abuse  by  opponents 
and  radicals  would  be  part  of  their  ca- 
reer experience.  He  also  highlighted  the 
great  contributions  of  private  industry 
and  urged  the  graduates  to  continue  in 
that  tradition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Marquardt's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Each  time  I  stand  before  a  group  such  as 
this  an  Inner  voice  urges  me  to  "make  it 
short,  make  it  real  short."  Over  the  years  I 
have  concluded  that  I  am  being  told  to 
"make  it  short"  not  from  fear  that  you 
will  go  to  sleep,  but  rather  that  you  will  not. 
Your  energy,  your  preparedness,  your  moti- 
vation— and  Just  plain  moxle — warns  me 
that  I  had  better  get  back  to  work  because 
one  of  you  soon  will  come  looking  for  my 
Job.  Right  now,  there  are  several  things  in 
favor  of  my  keeping  it.  My  age.  My  experi- 
ence. And  a  most  Important  ingredient  that 
I  call  "street  smart."  Street  smartness  is 
nothing  more  than  the  product  of  my  reac- 
tlonal  biography  and  age  with  lessons  learned 
in  the  real  world  as  a  catalyst. 

One  might  assume  that  exposure  to  at 
least  one  graduation  exercise  per  month 
would  dull  my  enthusiasm  for  such  events. 
Actually  it  works  In  reverse.  Graduations 
have  become  the  stimulant  I  need  to  climb 
the  next  rung,  to  accept  the  next  challenge, 
to  prove  that  the  youth  of  today  and  the 
establishment  are  really  one  and  the  same, 
And — most  Importantly— to  carry  out  my 
company's  commitment  to  an  "impossible 
dream."  As  an  educator  dealing  with  those 
not  so  fortunate  as  we.  us  an  officer  of  one 
of  our  nation's  largest  companies,  as  a  father. 
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and  as  a  bu.slnessman,  I  feel  compelled  to 
level  with  you  and  to  tell  it  to  you  like  it  is. 
The  American  way  of  life  is  In  serious  trou- 
ble. Unrest  in  the  ghettos  and  on  the  cam- 
puses, crime  In  the  streets,  undereducatlon, 
poor  housing,  decaying  cities — all  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the  columns  in  your  daily 
newspaper.  As  businessmen  you  are  to  be- 
come Important  in  this  country's  solution  to 
these  problems!  More,  and  more,  business  is 
being  called  upon  for  help. 

"Business  and  industry  built  our  cities," 
says  Cleveland's  energetic  Negro  Mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes.  "If  they  are  going  to  be  rebuilt, 
it  will  take  more  of  that  same  investment 
and  Ingenuity.  Tou  can't  develop  a  city 
without  the  private  sector."  As  a  local  leader 
profotindly  concerned  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  social  and  physical  environment, 
Stokes  is  the  first  to  admit  that  such  a  plea 
for  greater  business  Involvement  Is  a  180- 
degree  reversal  from  local  government  think- 
ing of  a  few  yeas  ago.  In  those  days,  says 
Stokes,  business  and  government  "eyed  each 
other  like  strange  tomcats."  Today,  he  be- 
lieves neither  business,  nor  local  government, 
nor  society  itself  can  aSord  not  to  have 
business  Involved  in  the  problems  that 
plague  our  urban  environment. 

Businessmen,  of  course,  will  never  end 
vandalism  or  murder  or  man's  basic  in- 
humanity to  man.  But  they  are,  for  the  first 
time,  trying  to  help  reduce  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  mounting  urban  unrest.  They  are 
also  moving  slowly — if  somewhat  tentative- 
ly— m  the  direction  of  what  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Johnson  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
calls  "synthetical  decision  making."  This  Is 
a  distinctly  revolutionary  process  by  which 
otherwise  normal  business  decisions  are  gov- 
erned partly  by  social,  cultural,  and  environ- 
mental considerations. 

Business  leaders  In  our  area  have  been  very 
active  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  their 
companies  to  help  solve  the  major  social 
problems.  Kennecott  Is  actively  leading  state- 
wide efforts  in  the  JOBS  program.  Hercules 
is  deeply  Involved  In  migrant  laborer  pro- 
grams. Boise-Cascade  is  Involved  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment project  Breakthrough  In  the  develop- 
ment £md  production  of  low  cost  housing. 

Here  in  Utah,  Thlokol  makes  a  major  part 
of  the  propulsion  systems  for  America's  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles.  The  Poseidon 
and  Minuteman  missiles  have  been  major 
deterrents  in  the  U.S. -Russian  cold  war  con- 
frontation over  the  past  ten  years.  Tet  Thlo- 
kol also  operates  the  Economic  Development 
Operations,  which  Is  totally  committed  to 
the  quest  for  .solutions  to  social -ecological 
problems.  Locally,  we  operate  the  Clearfield 
Job  Corps  Center  and  the  Clearfield  Ad- 
vanced Corpsman  Institute  for  Para-I»rofes- 
slonal  Training.  In  New  Mexico  we  have  the 
Indian  Law  Enforcement  Academy  and  the 
Indian  Family  Employment  Training  Cen- 
ter. V.'e  have  similar  schools  In  other  states, 
and,  in  the  last  three  years,  have  trained  and 
placed  more  than  10,000  previously  unem- 
ployed Individuals.  We  work  with  HUD  in 
some  of  Its  housing  projects.  We  have  built 
new  plants  in  ghetto  and  rural  poverty  areas. 
We  have  developed  specialized  curricula  for 
the  unemployed  and  for  public  schools  and 
colleges,  including  your  own  Weber  State. 
We  are  assisting  In  training  Its  public  drop- 
outs and  potential  dropouts  and  In  Its  adult 
education  programs.  And  we  continue  to  de- 
velop specialized  training  programs  for  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

By  thus  applying  our  resources  on  Indian 
reservations,  in  large  city  slums,  and  In 
poverty  areas  wherever  they  are  found,  we 
feel  we  are  fulfilling  our  company's  social 
responsibilities.  In  so  doing  we  have  created 
new,   diversified  efforts  for   our  company. 

In  this  setting  I  welcome  you  to  the  chal- 
lenging world  of  business,  a  bustling,  chang- 
ing enterprise.   It  will  embrace  you,  anger 
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you,  abet  you,  embarrass  you,  scold  you, 
teach  you  and  taunt  you,  and  mature  you — 
If  you  have  what  It  takes.  Let's  look  at  some 
of  the  things  you  can  expect  In  the  business 
world  during  the  decade  of  the  I970's 

One  thing  Is  certain — there  will  be  change. 
Dramatic  and  traumatic  change!  Rapid 
change  I  No  less  an  authority  than  John 
Everett,  President  of  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Reform,  believes  that  the  rate  of  change 
in  the  70's  will  be  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
the  rate  has  been  over  the  last  20  years.  In 
other  words,  1980  will  be  as  different  from 
1970  as  1970  Is  from  1950.  Viewed  a  little  dif- 
ferently. In  1950  television  had  little  more  to 
offer  than  wrestling  matches  and  Milton 
Berle.  Newspapers  and  radio  were  the  chief 
sources  of  news.  In  1970  virtually  every  home 
has  television.  Who  In  1950  would  have  pre- 
dicted color  television  in  millions  of  homes 
by  1970?  Who  In  1950  would  have  dared  pro- 
ject that  all  the  world  would  watch  an 
American  astronaut  step  onto  the  surface  of 
the  moon? 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
MacMantis,  John  and  Adams,  recently  de- 
scribed the  decade  of  the  1960's  as  one  that 
began  with  John  Kennedy  challenging  our 
determination,  and  ended  with  Tiny  Tim 
challenging  our  digestion.  I  expect  more  than 
that  from  the  1970's.  For  the  1970'8 — as  I  see 
them — are  bright  with  promise  and  oppor- 
tunity. According  to  the  National  Planning 
Association,  America  wont  have  enough 
workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  do  all  It 
wants  to  do  In  this  decade.  This  projection 
Is  made  In  the  face  of  the  population  explo- 
sion and  a  high  unemployment  rate. 

Today,  the  U.S.  population  totals  about  204 
million,  and  is  expected  to  reach  at  least  235 
million  by  1980.  An  Increase  of  31  million  In 
10  years,  equivalent  to  our  entire  population 
in  1860. 

Economists  predict  that  by  1980  more  than 
one  out  of  every  three  families  In  the  U.S. 
win  have  an  annual  Income  of  $15,000  or 
more.  By  1980  another  27.5  percent  of  our 
families  will  earn  between  110,000  and  $15,- 
000.  Therefore,  slightly  over  60  percent  of  all 
VS.  families  in  1980  will  earn  In  excess  of 
$10,000.  Do  you  realize  that  as  a  nation  the 
value  of  goods  and  services  being  produced 
per  month — $78  billion — Is  equal  to  our  to- 
tal annual  output  In  1939.  Even  this  will 
grow  by  60  percent  by  1980. 

As  future  business  leaders  you  must  un- 
derstand that  the  coming  of  age  of  the  new 
generation  —  yoiu"  generation  —  will  have 
significant  Impact  on  both  the  structure  of 
our  economy  and  the  very  way  in  which  busi- 
ness win  be  conducted.  Tomorrow's  con- 
sumer will  be  younger — the  number  of 
household  heads  under  35  will  grow  twice  as 
fast  as  the  total  adult  population  In  the 
next  10  years.  He  wlU  be  much  better 
schooled — over  40  percent  of  all  young  people 
in  this  decade  will  go  on  to  college,  com- 
pared to  about  half  that  rate  in  the  '30  "s. 
That  he  will  be  appreciably  better  heeled 
has  already  been  demonstrated.  And  beyond 
this,  tomorrow's  adult — Judging  from  the 
message  we  are  currently  receiving  from  you, 
the  yovmg — will  have  different  values  and 
aspirations.  Are  you  prepared  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  such  a  business  climate?  I  think 
you  are. 

Before  you  assume  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship there  is  one  more  contract  you  must 
sign.  If  you  are  to  be  a  businessman  you 
must  assume  his  hallmark,  accept  his  vi- 
gnette, embrace  his  reputation.  Let  me  tell 
you  now  that  soon  you  will  be  numbered 
among  the  most  evil  men  m  the  United 
States.  As  a  businessman,  you  will  be  called 
a  polluter,  a  warmonger,  a  profiteer,  an  un- 
scrupulous merchant.  Tou  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  everything  bad.  You  will  be 
charged  with  causing  overpopulation — an  In- 
teresting allegation — and  the  technology  of 
your  employer  will  be  called  the  ruination 
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of  mankind.  You  will  be  told  that  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  discoveries,  which  have 
saved  millions  of  babie^  from  death  and  have 
held  down  wholesale  pestilence  and  disease, 
are  products  of  the  establishment  and  that 
by  extending  life  expectancy,  they  too  are 
making  the  world  overpopulaied.  Some  will 
tell  you  that  businessmen,  through  medical 
science,  are  permitting  people  to  live  too 
long. 

Some  of  these  allegations  against  the  busi- 
nessman are  valid.  He  Is  a  polluter.  But  so 
are  you  to  some  degree,  as  Is  virtually  every 
other  citizen  of  our  country.  So  Is  the  fed- 
eral government.  Bvislness  recognizes  both 
Its  failure  and  Its  responsibility  In  the  mat- 
ter. So  much  so  that  In  1970  business  will 
spend  t4  bll'.lon  of  Its  own  dollars — not  tax 
dollars — to  solve  the  pollution  problem. 
Hold  your  head  up  high  my  friends.  Turn 
the  other  cheek.  Tell  it  like  it  is.  That  e4 
billion  Is  more  money  than  NASA's  space 
budget  In  the  current  year. 

Technology,  the  product  of  Industry,  has 
been  accused  of  dehumanizing  us.  Part  of 
the  contention  Is  that  technology  has  turned 
the  modern  employee  Into  a  machine,  or — 
even  worse — only  part  of  a  larger  machine. 
Some  of  this  may  be  a  well  deserved  criti- 
cism, but  most  of  1?  Is  pure  poppycock.  The 
part  of  cur  lives  spent  on  the  Job  is  so  much 
less  burdensome  today  than  It  was  40  years 
ago  It  Is  simply  ridiculous  to  speak  or  de- 
humanization.  Does  anyone  really  believe 
that  the  factory  worker  would  rather  carry 
a  load  on  his  back  than  drive  that  load 
around  on  a  forkllft?  Does  anyone  believe 
that  the  engineer  would  rather  scribble  end- 
less pages  of  calculations  than  submit  those 
calculations  to  a  computer?  Does  anyone 
believe  the  farmer  would  rather  wrestle  a 
plow  pulled  by  a  mule  than  ride  down  the 
row  In  the  air  conditioned  cab  of  a  tractor- 
cultivator? 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  positive  things 
I  think  a  businessman  Is.  In  1969,  he  found  a 
quarter  of  a  million  "unemployables"  who 
never  could  hold  steady  Jobs.  He  trained 
them  and  put  them  Into  Jobs  that  paid  more 
money  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  earning 
before.  For  poor  kids  who  couldn't  other- 
wise go  lo  college,  he  took  »350  milUon  and 
saw  to  it  that  those  who  earned  them  got 
scholarships.  Now  Unt  that  evU?  He  gave 
an  additional  $800  million  to  non-profit  or- 
gamzatlons  for  medical  research,  to  help 
stamp  out  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  dread  diseases  of  the  world.  To 
build  new  housing  for  the  poor  and  the 
middle  Income  families  In  U.S.  cities,  he 
put  up  $1.25  billion  so  that  more  people 
could  live  In  decency.  After  that,  he  put  up 
$15  billion  In  social  security  taxes  to  help 
provide  support  and  medical  care  for  our 
senior  citlzeas.  This  is  the  contrtbuUon  of 
business  above  and  beyond  the  social  secu- 
rity payments  of  the  employee.  And  he  added 
$41  billion  In  income  taxes  to  help  pay  the 
bills  of  running  otir  country.  In  addition 
to  all  these  things,  our  countrv's  most  evil 
man  contributed  millions  of  hours  of  per- 
sonal and  business  time  to  virtually  every 
hizmanltarlan  cause.  Remember  these  accu- 
sations, for  you  too  soon  will  be  called  evil. 
At  the  close  of  1969,  Time  Magazine  ran 
an  advertisement  that  has  provoked  a  re- 
markable response.  The  advertisement  char- 
acterized people — all  Americans,  and,  yes. 
even  businessmen — rather  than  a  product. 
It  read  like  this: 

"I  have  died  In  Vietnam.  But  I  have  walked 

the  face  of  the  moon. 
I  have  befouled  the  waters  and  tainted  the 

air  of  a  magnificent  land.  But  I  have 

made  It  safe  from  disease. 
I  have  flown  through  the  sky  faster  than 

the   sun.    But   I   have   Idled    in    the 

streets  made  ugly  with  tralBc. 
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I  have  Uttered  the  land  with  garbage.  But 
I  have  built  upon  it  a  hundred  mil- 
lion homes. 

I  have  divided  the  schools  with  my  preju- 
dice. But  I  have  sent  armies  to  umte 
them. 

I  have  beat  down  my  enemies  with  clubs. 
But  I  have  built  courtrooms  to  keep 
them  free. 

I  have  built  a  bomb  to  destroy  the  world. 
But  I  have  used  It  to  light  a  light. 

I  have  outraged  my  brothers  in  the  alleys 
of  the  ghettos.  But  I  have  trans- 
planted a  human  heart. 

I  have  scribbled  out  filth  and  pornography. 
But  I  have  elevated  the  philosophy  of 
man. 

I  have  watched  children  starve  from  my 
golden  towers.  But  I  have  fed  half  of 
the  earth. 

I  was  raised  In  a  grotesque  slum  But  I  am 
surfeited  by  the  silver  spoon  of 
opulence. 

I  live  In  the  greatest  country  In  the  world 
In  the  greatest  time  In  history.  But 
I  scorn  the  ground  I  stand  upon. 

I  am  ashamed.  But  I  am  proud. 

I  am  an  American." 

My  friends.  I  am  proud  of  my  profession, 
as  you  will  be.  Many  of  the  dreams  we 
shared  with  all  Americans  have  failed  to 
materialize  entirely.  Hunger  and  poverty 
have  not  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Pollu- 
tion will  not  disappear  for  the  asking.  War 
In  all  Its  horror  Is  still  with  us.  I  am  willing 
to  grant  that  deplorable  conditions  sur- 
round us.  But  those  who  condemn  most 
loudly  are  not  to  be  found  rushing  in  with 
brooms  and  mops  to  help  clean  It  up. 

All  over  America,  the  young  are  shouting 
their  concern  about  the  plight  of  the  poor. 
So  Is  the  most  evil  man  In  America,  the 
businessman.  So  am  I.  a  private  citizen. 
Young,  old.  private  citizen,  college  student, 
businessman — you  and  I  share  the  same  con- 
cern about  the  undernourished  and  under- 
educated  wherever  they  live.  Business  Is  do- 
ing something  about  It.  Will  you  accept  the 
challenge  to  do  more  when  you  Join  our 
ranks. 

May  I  leave  you  with  this  plea.  Business 
desperately  needs  your  personal  leadership 
In  helping  to  settle  the  deadly  discrepancy 
between  principle  and  procedure  ...  of 
promise  passed  off  as  performance  ...  of 
the  wish  presented  rs  the  deed.  Perhaps 
with  your  help.  Industry  will  be  able  to  cast 
off  Its  image  as  the  house  of  the  most  evil 
man  in  our  nation.  There  is  no  one  here 
today  who  is  not  deeply  indebted  to  oiu- 
society.  We  .-^hould  ask  ourselves:  How  many 
backs  have  been  bent  for  us?  How  many 
hands  extended  In  help?  How  many  paths 
that  we  tread  have  been  made  by  dead  men's 
boots?  Fortune  has  smiled  upon  us.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  now  to  pay  our  dues.  Accept  my 
challenge.  Duplicate  in  the  next  ten  years 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  our 
country  during  the  last  20  years.  This  Is 
your  world— the  world  of  business 
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"THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PARADE"— AN 
ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  N.  GARD- 
NER 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  concern  in  recent  years 
about  the  state  of  the  domestic  environ- 


ment in  the  United  States.  But  the  do- 
mestic dimension  is  only  one  aspect  of  a 
world  ecological  crisis. 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Gardner,  formerly 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs  and 
currently  professor  of  law  and  interna- 
tional organization  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  recently  commented  on  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  the  environmental 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr.  Gardner's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  to  encourage  fur- 
ther consideration  and  discus.'-.ion  of  the 
international  aspects  of  environmental 
problems.  The  remarks  follow: 
Can  thb  U.N.  Lead  the  Envikonmentai. 
Parade? 
(Statement  of  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

Almost  everyone  Is  now  marching  under 
the  banner  of  environmental  defense.  The 
U.N.  ought  to  be  niarchlrg  out  In  front.  It 
Isn't.  It  Joined  the  parade  very  late — after 
the  parade  had  passed  Its  door.  Whether  and 
how  It  can  exercise  any  real  leadership  in 
this  area  Is  a  question  that  concerns  not  only 
environmental  specialists  but  also  students 
of  International  law  and  organization. 

The  U.N.  hEis  been  painfully  slow  in  com- 
ing to  grips  with  envlrorunental  problems. 
For  years  selected  aspects  of  the  human  en- 
vironment were  dealt  with  rather  Ineffec- 
tively by  various  Specialized  Agencies,  with 
no  overall  direction  and  no  real  sense  of 
urgency. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  In 
September  1963,  President  Kennedy  tried  to 
change  all  this.  He  called  for  a  global  effort 
to  defend  the  human  environment — to  "pro- 
tect the  forest  and  wild  game  preserves  now 
In  danger  of  extinction — to  Improve  the  ma- 
rine harvests  of  food  from  our  oceans — and 
prevent  the  contamination  of  air  and  water 
by  industrial  as  well  as  nuclear  pollution." 

Nobody  at  the  U.N.  responded.  And  when 
he  died  nine  weeks  later,  his  hopeful  Initia- 
tive was  quietly  shelved  by  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

STOCKHOLM     CONFERENCE 

Not  until  1968  was  the  defense  of  the 
human  environment  again  brought  before 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Swedish  delega- 
tion took  its  historic  action  In  proposing  the 
Conference  now  scheduled  for  Stockholm  In 
1972. 

A.  U.N.  response  to  the  environmental 
challenge  Is  long  overdue.  While  some  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  environment  can  be 
taken  by  Individual  nations  alone,  there  are 
resources  that  do  not  belong  entirely  to  any 
nation — the  sea,  certain  lakes  and  rivers,  mi- 
gratory animals — whose  effective  manage- 
ment requires  International  cooperation. 
Even  management  of  the  environment  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  single  nation  may  benefit 
from  the  sharing  of  national  experience. 

TTNITY    OF    THE    WORLD'S    ECOLOGICAL    SYSTEM 

Moreover,  we  are  finally  beginning  to 
recognize  that  how  a  nation  deals  with  Its 
national  environment  Is  no  loi:ger  Its  own 
and  nobody  else's  business.  We  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  unity  of  the  world's  eco- 
logical system,  which  means  that  all  na- 
tions may  be  affected  by  how  any  one  of 
them  treats  its  air,  water  and  land. 

We  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  all  mankind  depends  on  the  same 
scarce  and  relatively  shrinking  resource  pool, 
and  therefore  has  an  interest  In  the  wise 
husbanding  of  resources  wherever  they  may 
be  located.  And  business  firms  arou  .d  the 
world  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  cannot 
accept  the  additional  costs  of  antipollution 
measures  unless  their  overseas  competitors 
do  the  same. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  the  International 
community  will  be  Increasingly  Involved  In 
environmental  Issues — even  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  "domestic."  In- 
deed, the  most  powerful  impetus  to  world 
order  may  no  longer  be  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  but  rather  the  urgent  necessity  of  new 
trans-national  measures  to  protect  the 
global  environment. 

rOLE     FOR     THE     UNll.D     VATlONr 

What  exactly  can  the  U.N.  system  do  about 
environmental  problems? 

This  Is  what  our  distinguished  panel  of  ex- 
perts is  going  to  tell  us  today.  To  help  be- 
gin our  discussion,  let  me  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions: 

To  begin  with,  the  U.N.  could  undertake 
a  massive  program  to  educate  the  world's 
people,  particularly  political  leaders,  on  the 
proijlems  of  the  environment:  could  sponsor 
Joint  research  efforts  and  studies;  and  could 
finance  the  training  of  specialists  to  handle 
different  environmental  problems. 

It  could  organize  a  world-wide  observation 
network,  using  observation  satellites  and 
other  new  technology,  to  monitor  the  world's 
environment  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  It 
could  operate  a  service  for  the  evaluation 
and  dissemination  of  this  Information  for  all 
nations. 

It  could  encourage  the  negotiation  of  In- 
ternational agreements  providing  for  firm 
antl-poUutlon  and  other  environmental  com- 
mitments so  that  nations  and  Industries  ac- 
cepting their  environmental  responsibilities 
suffer  no  competitive  disadvantage  In  inter- 
national trade. 

It  could  Insure  that  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams are  carried  forward  with  due  regard 
for  their  environmental  Implications,  and 
could  encourage  the  application  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  In  bilateral  aid.  (Down- 
stream erosion  from  the  Aswan  Dam,  we  now 
discover,  may  wash  away  as  much  produc- 
tive farm  land  as  is  opened  by  the  new  irriga- 
tion systems  around  Lake  Nasser.) 

WORLD  HERITAGE  PROGRAM 

Finally,  it  could  establish  a  U.N.  Program 
for  the  World  Heritage,  Including  scenic, 
historic  and  natural  resources  now  In  danger 
of  destruction  whose  survival  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  mankind. 

Obviously,  each  nation  should  be  free  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  nominate  a  prop- 
erty within  its  territory  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Program.  At  the  same  time,  the  community 
of  nations  should  be  free  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  accept  It. 

Countries  whose  resources  were  included 
In  the  Program  would  gain  the  advantage  of 
International  advice  and  financial  aid  In 
their  development  with  consequent  benefits 
to  their  economies  as  a  whole.  And  the  world 
community  would  be  In  a  position  to  safe- 
guard unique  and  irreplaceable  resources — 
Venice.  Angkor  Vat.  some  of  the  great  wild- 
life reserves  of  Africa — In  which  all  mankind 
has  a  common  Interest. 

E-STABLISHMENT    OF    "OVERVIEW"    COMMnTEE 

If  the  U.N.  Is  to  act  effectively  on  environ- 
mental problems,  a  central  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  should  be  established 
under  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Socia:  Council  to  evaluate  and 
help  coordinate  the  work  of  the  different 
U.N.  agencies  active  In  this  area.  The  historic 
pattern  of  functional  specialization  contains 
the  danger  that  ecological  Interrelationships 
may  not  be  adequately  considered.  For  ex- 
ample, FAO  may  vote,  as  It  recently  did.  to 
continue  use  of  DDT;  but  this  question 
needs  to  be  looked  at  by  a  group  whose 
thinking  Is  not  mainly  centered  on  agricul- 
tural productivity.  An  "overview"  committee 
of  experts  could  take  a  broader  view  in 
evaluating  the  Implications  for  the  environ- 
ment of  new  as  well  as  existing  scientific 
discoveries. 
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If  the  U.N.  Is  to  act  effectively  on  environ- 
mental problems,  the  General  Assembly  and 
EC030C,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  new  en- 
vironmental committee,  will  need  to  have 
real  power  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies — a  power  that  does  not, exist 
today.  In  environment  as  well  as  In  develop- 
ment, the  major  U.N.  contributors  are  likely 
to  grow  Impatient  with  the  historical  or- 
ganizational patt3rn  In  which  closely  related 
questions  are  dealt  with  In  piecemeal  fash- 
Ion  by  compeitltive  and  often  hostile  U.N. 
bureaucracies. 

INTERNATIONAL   ENVIRONMENTAL   AGENCY 

Awareness  of  the  U.N.'s  shortcomings  has 
already  led  some  to  seek  a  substitute  means 
of  dealing  with  environmental  problems. 
Writing  In  the  April  1970  Issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  George  Kennan  proposes  the  cre- 
ation of  an  International  EUivironmental 
Agency  run  by  the  rich  countries  of  the 
world. 

This  proposal,  I  submit,  is  unrealistic  and 
politically  naive.  The  developed  countries  of 
the  world  control  less  than  half  of  the  world's 
land  area.  They  have  no  authority  to  legislate 
for  the  territory  controlled  by  others  or  for 
the  oceans  and  polar  regions  which  are  be- 
yond national  Jurisdiction.  The  notion  that 
recommendations  or  decisions  taken  on  the 
global  environment  In  a  "club"  of  developed 
countries  would  carry  sufficient  legitimacy  to 
determine  the  actions  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  wholly  fanciful  to  anyone  familiar  with 
contemporary  developments  In  international 
organization. 

Although  most  of  the  world's  pollution  Is 
now  done  by  the  advanced  countries,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  less  developed  countries  can  have 
serious  effects  on  the  global  environment. 
As  they  press  forward  with  their  own  plans 
for  development.  It  Is  vital  to  their  own  and 
the  general  welfare  that  they  not  make  all 
the  same  mistakes  that  we  have  made.  Rich 
and  poor  countries  alike,  for  example,  must 
be  concerned  If  Middle  East  countries  permit 
oil  pollution  from  drilling  off  their  coasts  or 
if  African  countries  permit  the  destruction 
of  their  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

Kennan  is  also  wrong  In  urging  that  the 
environmental  agency  be  run  by  scientists. 
There  Is  no  choice  but  to  engage  all  nations, 
developed  and  less  developed,  at  the  political 
level  where  firm  commitments  to  national 
action  can  be  made. 

I  hope  the  United  States  Government  will 
not  be  tempted  to  by-pass  the  UJJ.  on  the 
environment  In  favor  of  smaller,  more  com- 
forUble  forums.  It  was  Inappropriate,  In  my 
view,  for  Presldefit  Nlxon  to  make  his  first 
concrete  proposal  for  International  coopera- 
tion on  the  environment  in  NATO.  As  an  or- 
ganization of  limited  membership  whose 
principal  function  is  military  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  NATO  Is  not  well  suited  to 
be  the  centerpiece  of  our  effort  In  this  field. 

UNIVERSAL    SYSTEM     NEEDED 

The  global  environment  concerns  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  national.  Ideological,  or 
racial  differences.  It  offers  new  opportunities 
to  transcend  these  differences  and  form  a 
global  partnership  in  which  we  and  the  So- 
viet Union  take  a  leading  role.  Some  work 
on  the  environment  can  be  usefully  under- 
taken In  regional  agencies  like  NATO  and 
OECD,  but  a  universal  problem  needs  a  uni- 
versal system  of  organizations  to  deal  with 
It.  The  U.N.  system,  Including  Its  regional 
commissions  and  Specialized  Agencies,  Is 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  universal  system  we 
have.  The  Stockholm  Conference  provides  an 
additional  reason  to  make  It  more  universal 
by  admitting  mainland  China  and  divided 
states.  Let  us  at  least  urge  the  U.N.  to  in- 
vite the  Peking  regime,  the  two  Germanles, 
the  two  Viet  Nams,  and  the  two  Koreas  to 
participate  In  the  Stockholm  meeting. 
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LUTHER  H.   HODGES  SELECTED  AS 
"MAN  OF  THE  SOUTH" 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Ml.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  Dixie  Business  magazine,  published 
by  Hubert  F.  Lee  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  selects 
a  "Man  of  the  South."  The  1969  distinc- 
tion went  to  Luther  H.  Hodges,  former 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Also,  in  Mr.  Lee's  current  issue  there 
appears  an  article  on  the  official  dedica- 
tion on  May  9  of  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Carving.  It  was  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  preside  over  the  dedication 
and  to  serve  as  chairman  of  an  advisory 
committee  for  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  an 
article  on  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Hodges  and  Mr.  Lee's  column  about  the 
Stone  Mountain  dedication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Great   Stone   Faces 

The  Carvings  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  sheer 
side  of  Stone  Mountain  were  dedicated  May 
9,  1970. 

And  thus  the  1909  dream  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Jemlson  Plane  for  a  memorial  to  honor  the 
Confederacy  has  at  last  come  true. 

Mrs.  Plane  was  the  great  aunt  of  Robert 
Jemtson.  Jr.,  great  Birmingham  builder  and 
developer,  now  In  his  90's.  I  was  his  guest  at 
Birmingham  Rotary  when  he  told  me  the 
story  years  ago. 

Members  and  officials  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  turned  out  In 
great  force  and  were  well  pleased  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  said 

"The  men  we  honor  here  today — Lee,  Davis 
and  Jackson,  were  bonded  together  In  war, 
and  now  are  bonded  together  for  the  ages 
on  a  great  mountain  of  granite." 

As  there  Is  a  movement  underway  to  have 
Jefferson  Davis  enshrined  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New  York 
University,  we  applaud  Mr.  Agnew's  declara- 
tion. 

"In  the  life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  prin- 
ciple that  will  be  remembered  most  is  dig- 
nity m  defeat.  In  the  24  years  of  his  life 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  quiet  dignity  of  this 
American  triumphed  over  all  those  who 
would  abuse  him.  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, too,  that  when  religious  Intolerance 
caused  some  to  attack  Judah  Benjamin, 
Davis  elevated  him  to  be  his  Secretary  of 
State." 

Georgia's  distinguished  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  as  Governor  helped  make  the  carv- 
ings possible.  Introduced  VP  Agnew,  as  well 
as  Post  Master  General  "Red"  Blount,  who 
Is  trying  to  make  use  of  1906  Ideas  of  W.  D. 
Boyce  to  reorganize  the  Poet  Office. 

Georgia  Gov.  Lester  Maddoz  announced 
that  Margaret  Mitchell  had  been  named  to 
the  Georgia  "Hall  of  Fame." 

I  nominate  Helen  Jemlson  Plane,  who 
started  It  all,  while  head  of  the  Atlanta 
Chapter  UDC  for  the  honor. 

Ben  Fortson.  Secretary  of  State  received 
cheers  when  he  led  the  "Rebel  Yell."  it  was 
a  symbol  of  unity  as  well  as  nostalgia.  Ben 
Introduced  sp>eclal  guest. 

Noble  Thomas  T.  Irvln.  my  favorite  for 
getting  things  done,  who  heads  the  St.  Mt. 
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Memorial  Asaoclatlon  and  Is  Georgia  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  called  the  Dedica- 
tion meeting  to  order— all  30,000. 

The  Choral  Concert  by  the  Decatur  Civic 
Chorus  and  music  by  the  Third  Army  Band 
enlivened  the  ceremonies. 

Rep.  Ben  B.  Blftctman,  introduced  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge,  who  presided. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  and  Phil 
Campbell  were  in  Athens,  Ga.  for  dedication 
of  the  $11  million  Richard  B.  Russell  Agrl- 
ctUture  Center.  Clifford  Hardin  declared  It 
a  "lasting  tribute  to  the  Georgia  Giant," 
in  his  Athens  talk. 

Dr  Green  led  the  invocation.  Dr.  Wm. 
Holmes  Borders  said  the  Benediction. 

My  old  friend  Gutzon  Borglum  was  the 
first,  Augustas  Lukeman  the  second  and 
Walker  Hancock  the  third  sculptor  who 
worked  to  carve  Helen  Jemlson  vision  on 
Stone  Mountain. 

Success  of  the  dedication  was  due  to  the 
many  who  did  the  planning  and  the  work — 
including  Tom  Elliott.  General  Manager.  BUI 
McKlnney,  his  assistant  and  Mrs.  Sara  StU- 
well.  Public  Relations. 

Both  my  grandfathers  were  In  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  I  never  pass  through  Vlcks- 
burg  but  I  remember  grandfather  John 
Simeon  Fowler,  bom  Aug.  1,  1831.  died  Aug.  9. 
1911,  who  fought  at  Vlcksburg. 

I  remember  and  every  boy  In  my  neighbor- 
hood still  living  remembers  grandfather 
Fowler's  great  six  shooter,  flred  by  caps  which 
still  had  a  lead  bullet  In  one  of  its  chambers. 
As  I  walked  down  the  street  with  that  gun 
hanging  on  a  rope  around  my  waist,  mothers 
would  call  their  children  into  the  backyards. 

LUTHE8  HoDCES  "1969  Man  of  the  Soxtth" 
(By  Garland  B.  Porter) 

Luther  Hartwell  Hodges,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  North  Carolinians  of  his  time, 
Is  the  '1969  Man  of  The  South"  and  elected 
to  the  "South's  Hall  of  Fame  For  The  Liv- 
ing" by  Dixie  Business  Magazine,  as  an- 
nounced by  Hubert  F.  Lee.  who  founded  Dixie 
Business  in  1929.  Published  at  Decatur,  Ga., 
suburban  Atlanta.  Dixie  Business  seeks  to 
honor  men  who  have  contributed  conspicu- 
ously to  the  South  during  their  lifetime,  so 
they  personally  may  derive  some  satisfaction 
in  knowing  their  work  has  been  appreciated 
by  their  contemporaries. 

Mr  Hodges,  who  was  bom  in  Pittsylvania 
County.  Va..  March  9,  1898.  entered  politics 
after  retiring  from  a  successful  career  with 
Marshall  Field  &  Co..  became  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  n.S.  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  In  1919,  and  was 
accorded  doctorate  degrees  by  a  number  of 
universities  and  colleges.  He  has  been  flnan- 
cial  and  economics  consultant  In  the  Inter- 
national as  well  as  national  field  and  has 
served  on  many  committees,  among  them 
Presidential  appointments. 

Having  Inspired  the  Research  Triangle  of 
North  Carolina,  while  Governor  of  the  St^e. 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  aftet- 
ward. 


DISTURBANCE  BY  OUR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEOBCI.\ 

'^  ,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
disturbances  by  our  college  students  have 
caused  many  of  us  to  ponder  the  reasons 
why  our  young  people  have  found  It  nec- 
essary to  take  this  course  of  action  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
Government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Not  only  has  the  news  media  launched 
into  a  full-scale  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  private  citizens  as  well  have 
obviously  taken  some  time  to  puzzle  over 
this  serious  matter.  For  the  interest  and 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  In- 
serting a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Hugh  Smith,  in  which  he  questions  the 
educational  system  which  has  produced 
such  actions  by  our  young  people.  The 
dangers  and  failures  of  mass  education 
are  examined  In  the  May  25,  1970,  issue 
of  the  Geisinger  Indicator  in  the  article 
'Overcrowding  the  Schools"  which  I  am 
also  inserting  in  the  Record  : 

To:  Those  Who  Believe  in  America 
The  recent  deaths  of  four  students  at  Kent 
State  University  Is  of  great  concern  and  sor- 
row to  all  Americans.  Subsequent  Informa- 
tion on  this  tragic  happening,  which  has  not 
been  widely  publicized,  indicates  that  there 
were  certain  unidentified  forces  at  work 
which  probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  final  result.  Student  leaders  (?)  all  over 
the  country  cry  "Peaceful  Demonstration." 
Would  any  reasonable  person  call  burning  of 
the  R.O.T.C.  building  and  the  throwing  of 
bricks,  rocks  and  Iron  pipes  peaceful  dem- 
onstration. They  forget  that  David  slew 
Goliath  with  a  stone. 

It  now  appears  that  we  should  look  Into 
the  underlying  reasons  for  campus  unrest.  It 
is  reliably  reported  that  the  so  caUed  "mili- 
tant students"  comprise  only  about  3^  of 
the  total  college  student  body.  What  moti- 
vates this  STr  is  most  difficult  to  determine. 
But  what  about  the  other  97%?  Why  do  they 
follow  the  militant  group  and  become  in- 
volved In  riota  and  not  so  peaceful  demon- 
strations? The  first  stone  must  be  cast  at 
home  environment  and  upbringing.  The  so 
called  "jjermlsslve"  atmosphere  leads  to  no 
respect  for  any  type  of  authority  and  ulti- 
mately to  no  respect  for  the  law.  The  second 
finger  must  be  pointed  at  college  adminis- 
trators and  faculties.  The  administrators 
have  been  very  weak-kneed  where  student 
demands  have  far  exceeded  legitimate  de- 
mands. They  have  almost  condoned  violence, 
arson  and  other  criminal  activities.  Certain 
faculty  members  have,  under  the  guise  of  In- 
tellectual freedom,  encouraged  and  abetted 
activities  going  far  beyond  peaceful  demon- 
stration. There  Is  little  taught  in  the  col- 
leges today  which  emphasizes  that  this  coun- 
try ^was  made  great  by  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  transgressors  were  punished. 
Could  anyone  in  this  country  be  proud  of 
the  "Chicago  Seven"  during  their  trial? 

What  Is  all  this  "AnU-Establlshment" 
business?  Prom  all  the  news  accounts,  this 
IB  entirely  negative.  What  programs  do'  they 
propose  for  Improvement  of  society? 

Why  not  work  for  betterment  rather  than 
trying  to  tear  down  what  Is  already  here? 
We  often  hear  that  college  students  today 
are  probably  more  Intelligent,  better  edu- 
cated and  less  likely  to  accept  established 
mores.  Assuming  all  of  this  to  be  true,  the 
essential  Ingredient  missing  Is  maturity  and 
experience.  Many  of  these  young  people  can- 
not dlstlnguUh  truth  from  a  lie,  truth  from 
half  truth  or  exaggeration  from  actual  fact. 
They  say  to  the  President,  "Stop  your  staJT 
from  criticizing  youth,"  yet  thU  U  In  direct 
contrast  to  their  criticism  of  most  anything 
that  comes  to  mind. 

The  Indo-Chlna  war  seems  to  bring  out  the 
worst  In  the  student  group  and  also  among 
many  others.  No  right  thinking  person  likes 
war.  General  Sherman  (not  a  very  popular 
historical  figure  In  my  home  state  of  Geor- 
gia) said,  "War  Is  hell."  In  every  war  this 
country  has  ever  fought,  there  have  been 
dissenters.  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
were  many  Tories.  The  Mexican  War  was  de- 
pleted as  helping  only  the  land  hungry 
Texans.  What  war  was  more  tragic  than  the 
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War  Between  the  States  when  Americana 
killed  Americans.  The  Spanish-American  War 
could  be  termed  aggression.  World  Wars  I 
and  II  could  be  characterized  as  "pulling 
Europe's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."  We  can 
probably  all  now  agree  that  Indo-Chlna  Is 
most  unfortunate.  It  appears  we  slipped  Into 
this  situation  without  really  realizing  it.  The 
student  protests,  what  lies  behind  them? 
With  the  males,  is  it  no  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion to  country,  personal  fear,  an  incon- 
venience to  their  personal  plans  or  a  true  and 
honest  moral  protest  against  the  war?  With 
the  females.  Is  It  also  lack  of  obligation  to 
country,  loss  of  boyfriends,  an  appeal  to  their 
motherhood  instinct  or  moral  protest  ?  There 
la  much  evidence  that  reasons  other  than 
honest  moral  protest  are  very  substantial. 

No  man  wants  to  go  to  war  and  risk  his 
life.  Every  normal  man  Is  afraid.  Having 
served  over  four  years  In  the  army  during 
World  War  II  and  having  participated  in 
every  campaign  In  the  E\u-opean  Theater.  I 
know  from  personal  experience.  What  really 
worries  me  in  this  entire  area  Is,  were  this 
country  to  face  a  situation  of  war  or  b« 
conquered  or  destroyed,  would  o\ir  youth  say 
"this  country  is  not  worth  fighting  for." 

This  entire  writing,  so  far,  has  concerned 
youth.  There  are  many  others  in  this  country 
who  are  Just  as  bad.  If  not  worse.  There  are 
those  dissident  groups  who  riot,  loot,  pillage, 
bum  and  Infiict  personal  injury  or  death. 
We  all  are  against  organized  crime — are  they 
any  worse  than  the  Black  Panthers?  There 
are  those  In  public  office  who  hear  only  the 
dissident  voices  and  say  "Go  along  with 
them,  this  means  votes,  or  this  should  help 
my  political  ambitions.  The  silent  majority 
won't  care."  Some  of  these  same  people  are 
so  prejudiced  that.  In  effect,  no  southern 
Judge  can  be  nominated  and  affirmed  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  What  kind  of  people  are 
we  sending  to  Washington?  Could  they  stand 
a  full  exposure  of  all  facets  of  their  private 
and  public  lives  as  occurred  when  two  south- 
ern judges  were  nominated  for  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Many  of  these  same  people  now  propose 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  military  In  Indo- 
Chlna,  very  possibly  at  risk  of  lives  of  o'lr 
fighting  men.  What  qualifies  some  of  our 
senators  to  proclaim  themselves  great  mili- 
tary strategists?  Furthermore,  they,  in  effect, 
say  the  President  has  lied  to  the  American 
people  and  cannot  be  trusted.  Why  not  wait 
and  see?  This  proposed  action  in  the  Senate 
is  about  the  most  Infamous  since  the  at- 
tempt to  Impeach  President  Johnson. 

I  would  say  to  the  silent  majority,  "Be 
silent  no  more."  Raise  your  voices  louder 
than  the  dissidents.  Exercise  your  vote  and 
throw  the  "money  changers"  out  of  the 
temple  In  Washington  or  wherever  they  may 
be.  And  finally,  those  of  you  who  are  par- 
ents, raise  your  children  to  love  and  respect 
our  country. 

HxroH  E.  Smtth. 

Atlaitta,  Oa. 

Overcrowding  the  Schools 
The  long  term  effects  of  overcrowding  our 
schools  Is  perhaps  the  least  understood 
phenomenon  In  our  society.  In  fact,  the 
chief  occupation  of  our  economic  machine 
appears  to  have  been  educating  technicians 
to  service  the  vast  complexity  called  civiliza- 
tion through  Intensive  experimentation.  To 
educate  all  persons  to  be  equally  capable  and 
efficient  has  been  the  unquestioned  goal  for 
many  years. 

The  recent  large  scale  rioting  by  otherwise 
normally  Intelligent  young  people  raises  the 
question  where  have  we  failed?  The  Issues 
the  students  raise  are  only  temporarily  rele- 
vant, for  the  cause  obviously  lies  much 
deeper. 

What  one  observes  Is  that  Increasingly 
higher  education  of  masses  of  students  have 
transformed  most.  If  not  all.  who  have  un- 
dergone It  Into  real  enemies  of  present  day 


society  and  provided  recruits  for  the  worst 
forms  of  socialism. 

Rethlnlilng  the  meaning  of  education, 
which  is  study  and  research  of  the  lessons  of 
both  past,  present  and  future,  one  soon 
realizes  that  this  Is  a  lonely  occupation  and 
not  necessarily  suited  to  mass  production 
via  computers  and  massive  halls. 

Thus,  one  Is  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exists  a  fundamental  error  In  the 
theory  that  Intelligence  Is  Increased  by  rote 
recital  of  textbooks,  and  true  and  false  tests. 
Also  at  fault  Is  Parental  Indifference  by 
parents  too  busy  living  their  own  lives. 

Observing  how  our  forefathers  for  thou- 
sands of  years  acted  to  bring  about  civiliza- 
tion, one  finds  that  they  did  so  by  seeing  a 
need  and  then  finding  a  method  to  do  the 
Job. 

This  requires  some  basic  qualities  within 
an  Individual  such  as  Common  Sense,  Initi- 
ative and  Experience  from  association  with 
what  was  to  be  done.  Little  or  no  formal 
textbook  education  was  usually  required 
except  apprenticeship  to  an  able  man  before 
them. 

The  way  our  forefathers  handled  over- 
population was  to  organize  its  youth  Into  two 
groups,  usually  by  the  year  of  birth,  those 
who  trained  to  become  warrior-merchants 
and  those  who  remained  with  the  parent 
tribe.  PerlodlcaUy.  whenever  the  food  supply 
or  opportunities  for  Jobs  decreased,  the  tribe 
split  and  those  who  left  fought  and  died  In 
the  attempt  to  gain  new  lands  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Since  there  are  relatively  few  new  re- 
sources In  the  form  of  lands  not  occupied, 
most  moderns  have  turned  to  intensive  de- 
velojMnent  of  their  own  areas,  which  yielded 
results  for  a  generation  or  so,  but  whose 
future  bounty  Is  now  questioned. 

So  unusually  large  numbers  of  young 
adults,  far  more  than  needed  for  research 
and  development  and  formal  leadership,  are 
resenting  their  confinement  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  without  obtaining  per- 
sonal  satisfaction  frotn  learning. 

Learning  by  rote  or  textbook  over  a  pro- 
longed time  leads  only  to  boredom  and  un- 
der the  rules  of  good  advertising  repetition 
of  an  assertatlon,  no  matter  how  fraudulent, 
will  be  accepted  In  time  by  most  everyone. 
Now  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  a 
use  for  It  Is  the  surest  way  to  drive  a  person 
to  rebellion.  Since  the  experiences  and  values 
of  one  generation,  especially  during  periods 
of  great  change,  are  not  relevant  to  vaguely 
understood  new  conditions,  the  climate  for 
the  appearance  of  a  masterful,  narrowmlnded, 
self  assertatlve  leader  has  been  set.  This  is 
where  the  news  media,  especially  the  TV 
system,  mindlessly  elevates  the  most  emo- 
tional and  violent  In  Its  attempts  to  reach 
the  sensational.  Thus,  once  up>on  returning 
to  a  campus  as  a  homogenous  crowd,  the 
rioting  occtu-s  over  and  over  again  as  con- 
tagion spreads.  In  every  age  there  are  those 
politicians  who  make  use  of  the  contagions 
of  their  time  to  turn  tide  of  fortune  their 
way.  The  Pied  Pipers  of  "Peace  at  any  price" 
have  led  as  many  nations  t»  oblivion  as  did 
those  who  lead  them  Into  uimecessary  wars. 

No  doubt  many  a  harrassed  University 
President  Is  glad  that  he  does  not  live  under 
the  rules  of  Ancient  Greece  which  held  the 
teacher  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their 
pupils  throughout  their  lifetimes.  Perhaps 
you  have  forgotten  that  Socrates  was  forced 
to  drink  the  poison  Hemlock  because  his 
star  pupil,  Alclblades,  offended  the  Athenians 
too  often.  Impatience  of  those  mlUtantly 
minded  youth  on  campus  is  trying  to  turn 
the  seat  of  learning  Into  a  cutting  edge  of 
social  change. 

If  their  University  Administrators  fall  Into 
the  trap  of  politics  they  will  have  forefelted 
their  traditional  role  in  society  for  a  mess 
of  potage  as  they  are  shunted  Ignobly  aside 
by  the  more  able  professional  politician 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  gain  favor  with 
the  Impatient. 
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The  problem  Is  not  easily  solved,  but  It  Is 
obviously  one  of  fundamental  error  In  try- 
ing to  oversducate  everybody  until  nobody 
Is  educated  for  what  has  to  be  done. 


AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
NATION'S  SOCIOECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEMS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
important  by-products  of  the  aerospace 
age  has  been  the  ability  of  several  aero- 
space companies  to  adapt  their  technol- 
ogy and  know-how  to  the  solving  of  the 
Nation's  socioeconomic  problems.  One 
such  company  is  the  Thiokol  Chemical 
Corp.,  which  maintains  a  large  Job  corps 
center  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  Robert  L.  Mar- 
quardt,  group  vice  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Operations  of  Thio- 
kol Chemical  Corp..  has  written  an  arti- 
cle for  the  June  1970,  issue  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Outlook,  the  official  publication  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

Mr.  Marquardt  explains  in  some  detail 
how  his  company  and  other  companies 
are  helping  to  solve  these  important 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "The  Social  EWvi- 
dends  of  Aerospace,"  be  printed  in  the 
Elxtensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Social  Dividends  of  Akbospace 
(By  Robert  L.  Marquardt) 

The  ApoUo  13  mission  and  the  miracle  of 
the  technologies  and  systems  that  guided 
three  human  beings  over  a  quarter-million 
miles  of  space  has  dramatically  focused  ev- 
erybody's attention  on  our  aerospace  pro- 
gram. Its  significance — a  significance,  I  want 
to  underline,  for  everyone,  not  only  small 
coteries  of  scientists — and  Its  relevance  for 
everyday  life,  not  only  for  aerospace  disci- 
plines 

I  cannot  accept  the  Increasingly  widespread 
belleif  that  progress  in  aerospace  Is  neces- 
sarily In  conflict  with  progress  in  the  war  on 
poverty  or  In  solving  other  social  Ills.  We  are 
told  more  and  more  often  that  our  Industry 
(by  "our  Industry"  I  mean  aerospace)  Is 
distorting  national  priorities.  The  accusation 
has  an  appealing  sound,  but  I  am  not  sure 
It  has  much  more  than  that. 

For  one  thing  It  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
all  the  money  that  we  spend  on  defense  and 
space  must  be  subtracted  from  what  we  can 
spend  on  other  needed  projects  .  .  .  and  vice 
versa. 

These  alternatives,  however,  do  not  accu- 
rately picture  the  real  situation.  The  main 
weakness  of  the  argument,  in  my  view,  is 
that  It  overlooks  the  creative  role  that  ex- 
penditures on  both  space  and  social  programs 
play  In  generating  more  resources  than  they 
consume. 

The  other  day  an  economist  who  manages 
nearly  $2  billion  worth  of  Investments  for 
a  group  of  mutual  funds  went  on  record  with 
a  forecast  of  full  employment  over  the  next 
decade.  Why  this  rosy  outlook?  Why  would 
he  bet  a  $2  billion  portfolio  on  this  cheerful 
prognosis?  Largely,  he  believes,  because  our 
economy  will  be  able  to  exploit  the  develop- 
ments of  aerospace  technology  and  research 
and  development. 
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But  while  aerospace  technology  will  be 
creating  must  of  the  wealth  we  need  to  at- 
tack social  Ills,  It  does  not  follow  that  social 
programs  will  simply  consume  that  wealth. 
Let  me  give  an  example  and  a  few  figures. 

My  company  Is  Involved  In  many  coclo- 
economlc  programs.  Among  these  are  an 
Urban  Men's  Job  Corps  Center,  at  Clearfield. 
Utah;  the  Para-Professlonal  Institute  In 
Utah;  an  Employment  Training  Center  for 
Indian  families,  at  Roswell.  N.M.;  start-up 
of  new  plants  in  urban  ghettos  and  In  rural 
areas  for  hiring  the  hard-core  unemployed; 
supporting  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
In  home  occupancy  training  and  new  low- 
cost  building  materials;  managing  the  Indian 
Police  Academy  and  numerous  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  role  of  these  projects — to  different 
degrees — ^is  to  help  men  and  women  who 
have  suffered  social,  economic,  or  educational 
deprivation.  We  do  this  by  assisting  them  in 
making  social  and  personal  adjustments, 
filling  In  educational  and  health  gapw.  pro- 
viding vocational  training,  and  helping  in 
other  ways  to  equip  them  for  more  fruitful 
and  productive  lives. 

When  they  come  to  us,  most  enrollees  are 
unmotivated  as  well  as  undereducated;  the 
majority  come  from  backgrounds  of  broken 
homes  and  welfare  support.  The  prognosis, 
for  most.  Is  a  dismal  lifetime  of  the  same 
and  the  great  probability  that  their  offspring 
will  be  equally  alienated,  deprived  and 
economically  unproductive. 

In  less  than  three  years,  Thlokol's  learning 
centers  alone  have  placed  more  than  6.000 
"hard-core  unemployables"  in  pretty  good 
Jobs.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  most 
of  them  .  .  .  not  all.  unfortunately  .  .  . 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  working  and  that 
this  will  replace  the  previous  habit  of  not 
working. 

Now,  If  you  assume  the  minimum  starting 
wage  rate  of  $1.80  an  hour,  each  working 
Individual  will  earn  over  $3,700  a  year.  If 
these  6,000  trainees  remain  at  the  starting 
wage  level  to  age  65,  their  Income  will  be  ap- 
proximately $1  billion. 

The  alternative?  Welfare  payments  of  «60,- 

000  to  $100,000  per  person  to  age  65.  For 
these  6,000  people,  that  would  add  up  to  $420 
million  of  welfare. 

The  figures,  of  course,  are  subject  to  a  lot 
of  correction.  Some  trainees,  we  know,  Just 
won't  make  It  and  will  drop  out  again.  But 
on  the  other  side  we  are  currently  placing  an 
additional  300  enrollees  a  month  from  our 
various  programs  and  we  know  that  most 
of  our  placements  will  work  up  to  better 
Incomes.  Indeed,  many  are  now  starting  at 
considerably  higher  rates,  and  the  least  of 
my  problems  at  the  moment  Is  finding  good 
Jobs  for  our  graduates. 

Perhaps  all  this  sounds  like  a  digression 

1  prefer  to  think  of  It  as  a  slightly  round- 
about approach  to  my  subject:  The  research 
and  development  gap. 

I  use  the  term  R&D  Gap  to  express  a  con- 
cern for  some  of  the  things  that  are  not 
being  done  today  and  for  what  this  may 
mean  for  tomorrow.  But  my  concern  is  not 
entirely  critical;  It  Is  mixed,  rather,  with  a 
large  measure  of  pride. 

CONQUEST   OF   TIME 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  feel  excessively 
humble  about  acknowledging  that  we  have 
made  mistakes.  Our  critics  never  faU  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  have  been  wrong  in  some 
of  our  forecasts,  timetables,  budgets  and 
technical  developments.  If  it  Is  any  comfort 
to  them,  let  me  say  now  that  we  will  make 
more  mistakes  in  the  future. 

But.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  of  our  technology  liee  pre- 
cisely In  this:  We  have  given  the  world  a 
new  systems  approach  that  allows  meaning- 
ful decisions  to  be  made  not  Just  for  today, 
nor  even  for  tomorrow,  but  for  10  yean  or 
more  In  the  future. 

Most  people,  of  course,  can  be  a  lot  smarter 
about   solving   problems   of   the  pest   than 
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those  of  the  future.  Even  the  best  systems 
approach  can  only  allow  for— but  cannot 
eliminate — new  circumstances,  changes  that 
m.iy  or  may  not  occur,  unexpected  discover- 
ies, or  resecirch  progranis  that  do  not  pan 
out  Bu:  even  if  you  m.ike  no  r.llowances  for 
these  hazards,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
our  technologists  have  been  spectacularly- 
even  unbelievably— right,  far  more  often 
than  thev  have  been  wrong. 

In  196i  President  Kennedy  boldly  prom- 
ised that  Amerlcaiis  would  land  on  the  moon 
wiihln  that  decade.  Last  year  aerospace  tech- 
nology fulfilled  his  promise  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  hardware  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  needed  Itnowledge  did  not  exist 
when  the  President  spoke. 

Our  industry  has  helped  to  redeem  a  num- 
ber of  other  "Impossible"  promises  under 
equally  "Impossible"  schedules.  Development 
of  the  Mlnuteman  was  one  that  I  remember 
with  prtlcular  pride  since  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  on  It.  The  Polaris  Is  another  In- 
dustry blue  ribbon  And  the  list  could  go  on 

and  on.  ^   j    ,  j 

The  significance  of  such  tightly  scheduled 
accomplishments  has  been  completely  over- 
looked bv  our  critics  and  even  by  some  of  our 
friends.  I  think  It  may  yet  turn  out  that 
the  greatest  achievement  of  aerospace  tech- 
nology lies  not  In  the  conquest  of  space  but 
In  the  conquest  of  time. 

The  instrument  of  that  conquest,  as  I  have 
alreadv  Indicated,  is  systems  technology.  It 
consists,  essentially,  of  Identifying  all  the 
elements  of  a  large  and  complex  problem 
(for  as  many  of  them  as  possible)  and  then 
parceling  them  out  for  coordinated  and  con- 
current solutions.  It  makes  use  of  whatever 
organizations  or  Individuals  seem  best  quail- 
fled  to  yield  the  necessary  answers  and  to 
put  the  right  equipment  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  In  util- 
izing a  wide  range  of  talents,  wherever  they 
may  be  found— In  government.  In  public  and 
private  institutions,  or  In  private  Industry. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  is  that  this 
technique  makes  It  possible  to  exploit  exist- 
ing knowledge  and  tradition  without  being 
restricted  by  them.  And  because  each  con- 
tributor approaches  a  defined  Eispect  of  the 
problem  In  conventional  and  unconventional 
wavs.  work  can  move  forward — even  on  pac- 
ing items — In  broad  and  tlme-compresslng 
waves. 

PBOCKAMING    SOLtTTIONS 

This  Important  aspect  of  aerospace,  the 
ability  to  analyze  complex  missions,  line  up 
problems  to  be  solved  years  In  advance,  and 
then  to  program  the  solutions.  Is  almost  as 
Important  as  the  solutions  themselves. 

And  It  is  paying  off.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment have  been  applying  these  management 
methods  to  a  wide  range  of  nonEierospace 
problems.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
aerospace  companies  have  either  ^J»Jten  the 
lead  or  make  Important  contributions  In 
medicine  and  medical  technology.  In  hospital 
systems.  In  environmental  health  and  pol- 
lution controls,  in  weather  forecasting  and 
In  weather  modifications.  In  developing  new 
educational  concepts  and  new  teaching 
equipment.  In  transportation.  In  housing, 
and  in  developing  and  exploiting  new  food 
resources. 

In  two  of  the  largest  challenges  that  face 
our  society,  I  confidently  expect  to  see  ever 
Increasing  Involvement  of  the  systems  and 
technologies  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
aerospace  complex.  One  of  these  Is  that  be- 
wildering cluster  of  unsolvable  problems  that 
we  call  the  urban  crises,  the  other  Is  the 
next  great  frontier  for  science  and  business — 
the  oceans  of  the  world. 

Similarities  between  oceanographlc  and 
space  research  are  pretty  obvious.  At  this 
stage  they  Involve  comparable  environments 
and  hazards  and  are  even  alike  In  the  way 
vast  complexes  of  systems  and  people  con- 
verge and  focus  dramatically  on  manned  mis- 
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slons.  Scott  Carpenter,  who  switched  from 
astronaut  to  aquanaut,  symbolizes  much  of 
this  conimonallty. 

It  Is  in  areas  like  these  that  we  may  be 
shortchanging  our  future  by  falling  to  make 
adequate  Investments  In  re.3earch  and  devel- 
opment. I  believe  that  we  now  have  many 
of  the  systems  that  will  enable  us  to  manage 
massive  programs.  The  question  that  Increas- 
ingly confronts  us  Is:  Do  we  understand  the 
problems  that  need  to  be  solved? 
rese:arching  phoblems 
In-the-bank  research  will  be  needed  to 
forecast  possible  problems  as  well  as  to  solve 
them.  It  will  be  needed  to  buy  the  lead  time 
that  makes  effective  systems  management 
possible.  And  It  Is  needed  not  only  to  tell 
us  about  things  we  had  better  not  do.  or 
that  we  should  do  differently. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  within  a  relatively 
short  time  we  will  be  able  to  make  accurate 
long-range  forecasts  of  the  weather  over 
large  areas  of  the  earth.  And  not  long  after 
that,  we  may  be  able  to  modify  weather. 
Losses  caused  by  weather  in  the  United 
States  are  estimated  at  1,200  lives  and  •ll 
billion  a  year,  so  it  would  seem  obvious  that 
weather  research  is  worth  large  expenditures. 
But  here,  too,  I  think  we  need  a  systems 
approach  that  will  help  us  to  define — and 
solve — some  of  the  problems  that  could  arise 
out  of  our  technology.  If  this  requires  more 
money  for  research,  then  budget  and  spend 
it. 

Our  environment  is  increasingly  polluted 
by  the  by-products  of  modem  life.  We  don't 
yet  know  the  answers  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lution or  even  to  the  hazards  of  our  increas- 
ingly noisy  lives.  But  It  Is  certainly  clear 
that  these  problems  can  only  be  dealt  with 
as  part  of  a  complex  of  social,  economic  and 
technological  innovations. 

We  need  research  not  only  to  solve  known 
problems,  but  also  to  deal  with  new  prob- 
lems that  arise  out  of  the  solutions  to  old 
ones.  We  have  been  warned  that  mankind  ii; 
outgrowing  his  food  supply.  But  It  is  little 
appreciated  that  most  food-short  countries 
actually  produce — and  even  harvest — more 
food  than  they  consume.  They  break  down, 
however.  In  methods  of  preserving,  storing. 
trsmsportlng  and  distributing  a  significant 
part  of  their  harvests.  In  some  ways  progress 
can  actually  complicate  this  imbalance. 

Agricultural  research  has  been  steadily 
Increasing  staple  food  output  In  many  coun- 
tries. India,  for  example,  now  has  some  40 
million  acres  planted  in  new  strains  of  rice 
that  yield  10  times  as  much  as  older  strains. 
On  paper  at  least,  this  chronically  food-short 
country  could  be  self-sufficient  in  staple 
foods  within  the  next  five  years. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  sufficiency 
on  paper  and  In  the  stomachs  of  people. 
Technologies  for  preserving  and  distributing 
food  are  relatively  simple,  but  they  won't 
Just  come  about.  These  are  Jobs  for  systems 
management.  They  call  for  analysis  of  a 
wide  range  of  related  problems,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  developing  needs,  and  arranging  to 
have  the  necessary  solutions  available  where 
and  when  they  are  wanted. 

With  so  many  urgent  problems  clamoring 
for  attention,  action  and  money,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  partisans  of  one  cause 
should  feel  hostile  to  those  who  advocate 
another.  The  talk  we  hear  today  about  dis- 
tortion of  priorities  is  not  new.  It  means 
now  what  It  has  always  meant — that  some- 
one else's  pet  project  Is  getting  more  atten- 
tion than  mine. 

How  many  of  us  push  aside  a  fine  lunch 
because  milUonB  of  ova  fellow  Americans  go 
without  lunch?  How  deeply  do  we  feel  our 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  living  in  poverty 
where  malnutrition  is  evident  and  Increas- 
ing? 

Left  in  untroubled  comfort,  it  might  be 
quite  a  while  before  we  spontaneously  de- 
cided to  take  any   major  action  to  change 
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this  condition.  Yet  I'm  sure  that  academi- 
cally and  Intellectually  we  all  know  that 
hunger  Is  wrong  and  Intolerable. 

In  the  great  capitalist  tradition,  some  of 
the  underprivileged  have  lately  taken  to 
lobbying  for  their  Interests.  I  hope  I  don't 
have  to  emphasize  to  you  that  I  thoroughly 
disapprove  of  lawlessness,  that  I  hold  no 
brief  for  looting,  burning  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.  But  I  am  even  less  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Idea  that  we  can  deal  with  the 
growing  malignancy  of  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try merely  by  denying  it  or  by  suppressing 
the  protestors. 

And  while  I  have  been  emphaslzmg  here 
the  need  for  broad  research  In  great  clusters 
of  problems,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  should  never  be  an  excuse  for  sitting 
on  our  hands.  Even  before  we  have  fully  de- 
fined all  the  elements  that  need  attention, 
we  can  and  should  address  ourselves  to  those 
that  are  Immediately  visible. 

NEW     APPROACHES 

Within  the  small  frame  as  well  as  in  the 
large,  systems  management  can  yield  im- 
portant benefits  while  helping  to  define  the 
broader  areas  of  Investigation.  It  can.  In 
fact,  greatly  alter  our  conception  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example. 

At  the  time  Thlokol  began  Its  Job  Corps 
operations,  we  naturally  studied  hard  what 
educators  and  social  scientists  knew  about 
the  problems  we  would  be  facing  and  the 
people  we  would  be  working  with.  On  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  research  at  that 
time.  Job  Corps  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton took  the  position  that  no  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  Corps  population  had  the 
social  or  educational  background  to  attain 
high  school  educational  certification.  We 
were  advised  to  structure  our  programs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Naturally  we  listened.  But  we  didn't  stop 
there.  One  of  the  lessons  we  had  learned 
in  the  aerospace  business  was  to  be  serious 
about  research,  but  not  solemn  or  uncritical. 
We  decided  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  In 
the  past,  when  we  went  Into  those  remote 
areas  that  are  most  suitable  for  testing  big 
rocket  engines,  we  had  had  to  recruit  propel- 
lant  technicians  out  of  populations  of  beet 
farmers  and  shrimp  fishermen.  We  had  been 
quite  successful  In  training  our  employes  in 
new  skills;  we  even  thought  our  experience 
might  have  been  as  relevant  as  that  of  the 
educational  experts  since  all  oiur  training 
work  has  been  tailored  to  the  needs  of  adults. 

SETTING    TTP    PROGRAMS 

One  of  the  first  things  we  learned  in  set- 
ting up  our  educational  programs  for  the 
Job  Corps  was  that  Ph.  D.  Instructors  were 
not  necessarily  the  best  choice  for  commu- 
nicating with  fifth-grade  dropouts.  So  in 
many  case  we  recruited  production  workers 
and  trained  them  to  be  teachers.  We  adopted 
and  adapted  educational  devices  and  teach- 
ing aids;  and  when  we  couldn't  find  suitable 
ones,  we  Invented  our  own.  We  concentrated 
on  motivation  and  the  pacing  of  education 
to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  Individual. 

In  brief,  we  followed  much  of  our  old  rule 
book:  In  an  R  &  D  project  you  must  first  try 
to  Identify  the  problem.  You  determine  what 
Isn't  working,  and  why.  You  examine  the 
state  of  the  art  and  relate  available  tech- 
nology to  the  function  to  be  performed.  You 
decide  whether  new  technologies  are  needed 
and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  develop  them. 
You  quantify  your  answers  In  explicit  detail 
and  plan  a  program  to  achieve  the  defined 
objectives. 

How  has  this  approach  worked?  Today, 
20  percent  of  the  young  men  who  pass 
through  our  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center  earn 
high-school  diplomas  or  equivalency  certifi- 
cates. This  is  four  times  what  conventional 
educational  research  had  told  us  was  pos- 
sible. The  diplomas  and  certificates,  I  might 
add,  are  Issued  by  Utah  county  and  state 
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educational  agencies  so  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  load  the  results  In  our  favor.  Nor 
do  we  liave  to  color  another  fact:  More  than 
200  of  our  past  dropouts  have  already  en- 
tered college  on  scholarships. 

Our  brief  e.xperler.ce  In  this  field  has  made 
us  confident  that  systems  approaches  can 
break  through  conventional  educational  and 
motivational  barriers.  We  are  betting  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  it.  Since  the  first  of  this 
year  we  ha^e  been  operating  the  Clearfield 
Job  Corps  Center  on  an  incentive  contract, 
the  first  ever  written  for  the  educational 
progr.im.  We  guaranteed  performance. 

Does  this  term  sound  familiar?  It  ought 
to.  Incentive  contracts  are  borrowed  direct- 
ly from  the  aerospace  industry.  We  think  the 
idea  of  quantifying  educational  results  has 
revolutionary  implications  for  the  entire 
knowledge  industry.  And  we  know  some  dis- 
interested educators  who  feel  even  stronger 
about  it  than  we  do. 

Much  of  the  aerospace  Industry  is  active  In 
these  new  frontiers.  Lockheed  has  applied 
aerospace  management  techniques  to  hospi- 
tal systems;  Avco  has  applied  them  to  water 
resources  management;  Ling-Temco-Vought 
to  business  and  vocational  schools;  General 
Dynamics  to  waste  disposal:  Westlnghouse  to 
the  training  and  ground  transportation  areas, 
and  scores  of  other  companies  have  at- 
tempted solutions  to  scores  of  other  social 
problems. 

DISTANT    PROBLEMS 

Unfortunately,  the  Idea  seems  to  be  around 
that  expenditures  for  R  &  D  are  Just  sly  ways 
of  dipping  Into  the  pork  barrel.  It  Is  not 
always  easy  to  disprove  this  notion,  especially 
when  we  are  working  on  problems  that  may 
not  even  become  visible  for  five  or  10  years. 

But  that,  in  essence.  Is  what  R  &  D  is  all 
about,  or  at  least,  a  l.\rge  part  of  it.  If  we 
had  not  solved  those  Invisible,  or  barely  visi- 
ble, problems  years  In  advance  and  had  re- 
search stored.  Apollo  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  moon  last  year. 

The  urban  and  environmental  problems 
that  now  face  us  are  greater  than  any  we 
have  encountered  In  the  past  In  aerospace. 
Yet  In  many  yesrs  R&D  funding  Is  actu- 
ally diminishing  Instead  of  expanding  to  the 
new  needs  and  opjjortunltles. 

Recognizing  all  the  difficulties  created  by 
conflicting  pressures  and  priorities— and  by 
the  need  to  support  our  commitment  m  Viet- 
nam until  It  can  be  safely  reduced— it  seems 
to  me  that  lowered  levels  of  R  &  D  funding 
could  turn  Into  very  expensive  savings. 

Ongoing  programs  for  discovering  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  for  solving  problems,  will 
become  Increasingly  essential  to  our  physi- 
cal well-being  as  well  as  to  our  survival  and 
freedom.  And  on  the  record  of  history,  R&D 
spending  Is  the  best  investment  America  can 
make. 
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HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
unrestrained  international  trade  in  arms, 
I  recommend  a  recent  article  In  Business 
Week  magazine. 

The  article  provides  the  reader  "with 
all  the  latest  facts  and  figures,  and  ex- 
amines the  most  significant  trends  in  the 
trade.  Seldom  have  I  read  such  a  supe- 
rior article  covering  so  complicated  a 
topic  and  written  in  so  concise  a  fashion. 

I  urge  those  who  are  imfamiliar  with 
the  arms  trade  problem  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle so  that  they  may  acquire  an  appre- 
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elation  of  the  trades  size  and  scope,  and 
the  dangers  it  poses  to  us  all: 

[Prom  Busin3ss  Week  magazine.  May  23, 
1970) 

■I*HE    Booming    World    Trade    in    Arms 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  sell  16  A-4B 
Skyhawk  Jets  to  Argentina  for  $5-mililon, 
and  decided  In  principle  to  sell  both  Sky- 
hawks  and  F-5  fighters  to  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Colombia. 

In  Moscow,  meanwhile,  the  Kremlin  was 
mulling  over  the  consequences  of  Its  sale  of 
additional  MIGs  and  8AM-3  antiaircraft 
missiles  to  Egypt. 

In  Paris,  the  French  followed  up  the  sale 
of  more  than  100  Dassault  Mirage  3C  fight- 
ers to  Libya  and  another  30  to  Spain,  with 
16  to  Brazil. 

And  In  London,  the  British  were  anticipat- 
ing additional  sales  of  Hawker  Slddeley  V/ 
STOL  aircraft  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  that 
could  run  Into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  all.  It  was  another  busy  week  In  the 
international  arms  business.  And  while  no 
nation  seems  likely  to  catch  up  Immediately 
with  the  U.S.,  the  world's  No.  1  arms  sales- 
man, the  deals  reflect  the  growing  competi- 
tion from  Russia,  France,  and  Britain. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  some  866-blUion  worth  of  con- 
ventional arms  have  been  pumped  Into  world 
markets.  Close  to  $50-bllllon  of  those  weap- 
ons have  come  from  the  U.S.,  which  achieved 
its  status  mainly  through  military  aid  pro- 
grams t)olsterlng  allies  during  the  cold  war. 
Side  by  side,  Washington  has  also  mounted 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  sell  arms  abroad. 
Now,  however,  because  of  mounting  criti- 
cism in  Congress,  the  Pentagon  is  shifting 
tactics  and  is  urging  Industry  to  take  on 
more  of  the  arms  sales  Job.  "In  view  of 
growing  Congressional  concern  over  U.S. 
arms  exports  programs,  the  government  is 
playing  down  its  role  and  expecting  indus- 
try to  take  up  the  slack,"  says  a  Pentagon 
official  frankly,  "It's  more  in  keeping  with 
the  times." 

KEW   EMPHASIS 

New  and  little-publicized  guidelines  for 
U.S.  foreign-arms  sales  were  laid  down  In 
mid-February  by  Ronald  I.  Spiers,  director  of 
the  State  Dept.'s  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs.  Under  his  directive,  the  government 
win  henceforth  curb  Its  active  arms-sales 
promotion  and  will  wait  Instead  for  customer 
nations  to  ask  to  buy  arms. 

When  they  do,  however,  U.S.  embassies  and 
Washington  officials  have  a  free  rein  to  en- 
courage arms  purchases  directly  from  U.S. 
companies.  Control  will  be  exercised  through 
the  use  of  export  licenses  and  the  govern- 
ment will  try  to  avoid  involving  itself  in  the 
sales  terms. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  new  gov- 
ernment rules  will  affect  total  sales  of  U.S. 
arms.  The  new  regulations  come  on  top  of 
limitations  imposed  on  U.S.  arms  exports  by 
Congress.  Grants  and  sales  to  Latin  America, 
for  example,  are  not  supposed  to  exceed 
*75-mllllon  annually;  the  yearly  celling  for 
Africa  Is  *40-mllllon. 

Sales  of  "sophisticated  weapons"  to  under- 
developed countries  are  still  prohibited, 
though  Congress  has  not  defined  the  term. 
"What's  sophisticated  to  Upper  Volta  clearly 
Isn't  sophisticated  to  Argentina."  a  PenU- 
gon  official  notes  wryly. 

TOP    DOO 

Despite  the  new  limitations,  however,  the 
U.S.  Is  not  expected  to  lose  Its  lead  in  the 
near  future.  American  arms  sales,  which 
have  exceeded  grants  since  1962,  run  up  to 
$2.6-bllllon  annually.  About  50%  of  these 
have  been  handled  by  the  Pentagon,  while 
30%  have  Involved  direct  dealings  between 
U.S.  manufacturers  and  foreign  nations.  TTie 
remaining  20%  required  direct  credit  or 
guarantees  provided  by  the  U.S.  government. 
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In  addition,  a  small  business  in  arms  is 
done  by  private  dealers,  who  buy  and  sell 
surplus  weapons  and  spare  parts. 

The  major  buyers  of  U.S.  arms  are  the 
European  countries,  Canada,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  few  oil -rich  Middl^Eastern  na- 
tions. Only  alxjut  20%  of  the  sales  are  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

FMC  Corp.'s  M-113  armored  personnel  car- 
rier and  the  Lockheed  P-104  and  Northrop 
F-5  fighters  typify  American  arms  sales  suc- 
cess stories.  The  M-113  has  been  marketed 
in  such  nations  as  Australia,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, West  Germany,  Iraq,  Jordan,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  More  than 
2,200  F-104S  fiy  in  the  air  forces  of  14  nations, 
and  about  1,100  F-5s  have  l>een  built  or  are 
on  order  for  16  nations.  The  U.S.  haa  sold 
8,000  Philco-Ford  Sidewinder  air-to-air  mis- 
siles abroad  as  well  as  2,000  Raytheon  Spar- 
row alr-to-alr  missiles. 

Not  all  exp)ort  deals  have  gone  off  as  ex- 
pected. Britain  canceled  an  order  for  50  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  F-111  fighter-bombers  after 
adopting  a  less  ambitious  military  strategy. 
Australia  is  buying  24,  but  because  of  the 
plane's  technical  problems,  Canberra  is  plan- 
ning to  lease  24  F-4s  as  stand-ins. 

New  sales  possibilities  continue  to  open 
up,  though  Switzerland  Is  in  the  final  throes 
of  deciding  whether  to  buy  the  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  A-7  attack  plane  or  the  Flat  G-fil 
from  Italy.  Holland  is  considering  the  North- 
rop P-530,  which  Is  not  yet  in  production, 
and  Locliheed's  CU-981,  along  with  French 
and  Swedish  competitors. 

BALANCE 

As  It  has  been  Increasing  its  arms  sales 
effort,  the  U.S.  has  been  operating  a  declin- 
ing program  of  arms  grants.  These  dipped  to 
S589-mllUon  In  the  past  fiscal  year  from  $1.2- 
bllUon  five  years  ago.  Most  of  the  weapons 
giveaways  go  to  "forward  defense"  countries 
near  the  Communist  bloc,  such  as  South 
Korea.  Nationalist  China,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
In  the  past  year,  aid  recipients  picked  up 
another  $117-mllllon  worth  of  arms  and 
equipment  that  had  been  declared  eurpltis 
to  U.S.  needs  and  sent  to  government  dis- 
posal yards  to  be  scrapped. 

These  programs  represent  what  might  be 
called  normal  arms  exports  activities.  But 
Congress  also  appropriates  82.5-billlon  an- 
nually for  a  special  Pentagon  fund  to  equip 
South  Vietnamese,  Thai,  and  Laotian  forces 
in  support  of  the  Vietnam  war.  One  measure 
of  the  programs  size:  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  buy  more  air- 
craft for  export  to  Southeast  Asia — Cessna 
T-37  smaU  Jets  and  BeU  UH-1  helicopters,  for 
example — than  it  will  buy  for  itself. 

In  addlUon,  the  Pentagon  is  quietly  mov- 
ing to  tighten  the  American  grip  on  the 
military-aircraft  market  in  the  Par  East.  In 
mld-Jime.  the  Air  Force  will  select  the  win- 
ner in  a  competition  to  build  a  new  Inter- 
national Fighter.  This  is  to  be  an  easy-to- 
fly,  easy-to-malntaln  supersonic  fighter  for 
South  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  South  Viet- 
nam, and  Thailand  to  enable  them  to  com- 
bat the  Asian  Communist  bloc's  Soviet  MIG- 
21  more  effectively. 

Northrop.  McDonneU  Douglas.  Lockheed, 
and  Ling-Temco-Vought  are  the  main  com- 
peUtors  for  the  initial  325-plane  order.  But 
the  free-world  market  fo*'  Ught  fighter- 
ground  attack  aircraft — now  dominated  by 
Northrop  s  F-5 — is  huge,  and  the  winner  of 
the  International  Fighter  compeUtlon  prob- 
ably will  be  able  to  seU  it  far  beyond  Asia. 

As  U.S.  industry  reaches  out  for  such  global 
customers,  it  la  sure  to  run  into  greater  com- 
petition from  many  foreign  governments.  But 
Its  biggest  challenge  is  undoubtedly  the 
Soviet  Union.  Western  intelligence  sources 
estimate  that  in  the  past  few  years  Russia 
has  been  selUng  more  than  »1.5-billlon  worth 
of  arms  annually  to  developing  countries 
alone.  There  are  no  reUable  figures  on  the 
scope  of  its  aid  or  sales  to  Warsaw  Pact  aUiee. 
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MOSCOW'S    MtJSCLK 

Russia  sells  or  barters  arms  to  natloiiB 
outside  itA  own  bloc  rmther  than  giving  them 
away,  and  deals  mainly  In  aircraft  and  mls- 
sUes.  As  a  result.  Moscow  stores,  which  regu- 
larly   run    out    of    green    vegetables    during 


I 
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Egyptian  stance  In  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict and  turned  from  Britain  and  the  OB. 
as  suppliers. 

THX  BxmsH 

The  French  have  taken  over  some  tradi- 
tional   British    markets.    But    Britain,    the 
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to-alr  missile;  and  France  and  Germany  have 
Joined  forces  to  produce  the  Roland  surface- 
to-air  missile. 

In  addition,  some  industrialized  nations 
buying  U.S.  arms  are  starting  to  demand 
more  licensing  arrangements  with  American 


larly    run    oui,    oi    (sircu    >«'b'^~ j — ■— «>  - — Zl  iV^.^!*    o,^»   »i.nniipr    has   managed  companies  as  part  of  arms  deals.  Washington 

winter,  are  stuffed  with  pineapples  and  pine-  ourth-largest   »^^^"PP|^//-J^  ^^^  r*co|nlzes  that  cooperative  ventures  as  well 

apple    juice.    The    fruit    comes    1/°^  NorUi  to    double  .'^-^^[.^""^^^'^l^/^o   to  asU^ensing  agreement*  will  drive  down  sales 

^rtnam  in   pan  P^ynient  _for  ^-47   r  fles  «tlmat*d   •240-m^  lU^n    ti^ee    yea^^^  developed  nations.  But  it  anticipates  that 
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Kfe^  systems  ever  encountered  by  V3.  the    government   produces   a   catalogue   en- 

air-aeiense  .)»xiii=  ^^^^    BritUh    Defense    Equipment,    which 

Mcicow   shops   currently   also   are   flooded  covers  everything  from  aircraft    ships    and 

wlfhTt^effc^trLt*  from  Egypt,  which  are  tanks    to    sleeping    bags    and    flre-fighUng 

orabablv  oart  of  an  arms  barter  deal.  equipment.                                             _  »  „^  ♦„ 

North   Vietnam   and   Egypt  each   account  Britain's  principal  arms  customers  tend  to 

for  a^ut  on^lrd  of  RGlSa's  mlUtary  aid.  be  former  Commonwealth  countrlesancfiia- 


The"«r^nlng  tilrd  Is  split  between  such  tions   in   the  Middle  East.  In   the  past  two 

SlntrlM  M  Uima    Algeria.  Syria.  Iraq,  and  years.  Britain  has  sold  frigates  to  New  Zea- 

?X  ^vut  a?d  to  C?ba  since  1960  has  In-  land.     Hawker    Hunter    fighters     Centurion 

^    hLi    .Kont    130    MIG-17S     19s     and    21s:  tanks,  and  Tlgercat  surface-to-air  missiles  to 

I't^ut    2(»  T-o4  tanks  and  60  assorted  Navy  Jordan;   Lightning  fighter  aircraft  to  Saudi      the   emergence   of   more   supplier   natlons- 

^r^t    incl^lne    18   Komar-class    guided-  Arabia;  and  Tlgercat  missiles  to  the  Persian      japan,  for  example-suggesting  that  a  buy- 

*^^,,  ^L--..  ^^^  Qull  sheikhdom  of  Qatar.  ers'  market  may  be  the  phenomenon  of  the 


sales  to  less-developed  countries  will  Increase 
In  the  19708;  military  aid  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  level  off  at  about  $350  milUon 
annually. 

THIRD    WORLD 

One  expert  on  the  International  trade  In 
arms — Geoffrey  Kemp,  fonnerly  of  London's 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  and  now  at 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology— foresees 
another  trend  developing.  In  the  underde- 
veloped "third"  world,  he  says,  defense  ex- 
penditures and  levels  of  armament  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  He  sees 


missile  boats.  j    ^      ^       T3-i»..tn 

The  Soviets  currently  are  expanding  their  Along    with    Prance    and    Russia,    Britain 

trade    efforts    Into    new    markets,    however,  also  has  been  making  inroads  In  Latin  Amer- 

Moscow  apparently  has  broken  Jordan's  long  jg^  with  the  sale 


reliance  on  American  and  British  arms  after 
offering  to  supply  King  Hussein  with  anU- 
alrcraft  guns,  machine  guns,  and  rifles.  West- 
ern sources  also  expect  Russian  arms  sales 
soon  to  Saudi  Arabia,  another  traditional 
British-American  buyer. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets,  along  with  the  Bnt- 
lah  and  French,  are  challenging  VS.  .-irms 
dominance  in  Latin  America,  wooing  Peru 
and  BoUvla  In  parUcular  The  Russians  do 
not  hesitate  to  undercut  American  prices. 
They  are  peddling  their  T-54  tank,  for  ex- 
ample, at  »100.000;  the  VS.  equivalent,  the 
M-48.  co«t«  twice  that  much. 

FRANCB'S    ETPORT 


_  of   Canberra   bombers  to 

Peru,  submarines  to  Brazil;  and  a  $7 .2 -mil- 
Uon contract  announced  in  January  to  build 


1970s. 

In  any  case,  the  VS.  will  find  a  rising  de- 
mand for  more  advanced  weapons  in  the 
third  world,  even  if  the  total  world  demand 
for  Its  arms  slackens.  In  19&5,  no  developing 


frigates  and  submarines  for  Chile.  Last  year,      country  had  supersonic  military  planes;   by 
a  British  export  task  force  with  an  exhlbi-  "^  1968,  29  did.  In  1957,  no  developing  country 


tion  ship  visited  Latin  America  to  talk  about 
arms  sales. 

AI.SO-RANS 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  world  arms 
market  is  shared  by  Italy.  Canada.  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Israel,  although  it  Is  relaUvely  insignificant. 
Many  of  these  countries'  sales  are  made  to 
nations  that  prefer  to  stay  independent  from 
the  major  powers  Among  the  items  they 
buy  are  Belgian  FN  rifles.  Swedish  Jets,  mis 


1968,  29  did.  In  1957,  no 

had    long-range    surface-to-air    missiles; 

1968.  18  did.  The  trend  seems  clear. 


by 


LaiTKlnil  behind   the   Soviets,   but   Just   as      slles,   and    cannon.    Italian    Flat    0-91    l^^s 

.J^^^S^   are^Sie  French    who  rank  as  the      and  Israeli  UZI  submachine  guns,  which  also 
aggreeeive.  are  the  Frencn,  wno_raxi_     ^  ^^  ^   ^^^^  Service. 


world's  third-largest  arms  exporters.  Last 
year,  th^lr  trade  dropped  some  37"c.  largely 
because  of  their  embargo  on  shipments  to 
Israel.  But  the  outlook  has  now  brightened 
with  Mirage  sales  to  Libya.  Spain,  and  Brazil 


In  January,  West  Germany  sold  600  of  Its 
speedy  40-ton  Leopard  tanks  to  Italy  under 
an  arrangement  whereby  Italy  Will  buUd 
about  82%   of  the   tank.  The  Leopard  has 


this  year  Parts  expects  1970  to  be  as  good  also  beaten  out  the  Chrysler  M--60  In  sales 
as  U  not  better  than,  the  »800-mUUon  arms-  to  Belgium.  Norway,  and  the  Nctherlanos. 
sales  record  It  chalked  up  In  1968.  Aside  from  the  Flat  Jet,  Italy  manages  to  sell 

In  choosing  Its  weapons  designs,  France  light  arms  and  munitions  to  »ts  European 
looks  not  only  at  how  well  they  will  fill  na-  neighbors.  And  in  addition  to  a  SAAB  J-35 
tlonal  defense  needs,  but  their  export  po-  fighter  deal  with  Denmark,  Sweden  has  sold 
tentlal.  This  explains  why  Avlons  Dassault  the  SAAB  105  reconnaissance -strike  alrcrart 
has  sold  700  Mirages  to  a  doeen  foreign  air     to  Austria. 

forces  against  300  at  home  The  same  is  true  Sweden,  because  of  Ite  neutrality,  tries  not 

of  France's  popular  Alouette  turbine  heU-  to  seU  arms  to  countries  engaged  In  combat, 
copter  Neariy  30  overseas  customers  have  n  now  regrets  having  set  up  a  factory  for 
bought  1,386'Alouettee,  compared  with  614  Egypt  In  the  1950s  to  make  the  Carl  Ousti^ 
purchased  by  the  French  armed  forces.  machine    gun.    which    today    Is    a   standard 

In  addition  to  tailoring  their  weapons  for  Egyptian  weapon.  In  another  deal.  Sweden 
export  the  French  make  sales  more  tempt-  delivered  a  large  number  of  antitank  guns 
ing  with  incentives  They  cut  Interest  rates  to  Australia,  which  are  now  being  used  In 
on  recent  Mirage  deals,  for  example,  from  Vietnam.  Sweden  is  refusing  to  supply  am- 
the  usual  8%  to  3.5 -c .  When  Belgium  bought  munition  for  the  gtins  as  a  protest  against 
Ucense  rights  to  the  mrage,  the  French  AustraUa's  Involvement  In  the  war. 
promised   Belgian   industry   participation   in  .j^^   nmnu: 

future  French  aircraft  programs.  international  arms  busl- 

UntU  their  self-lmpoeed  ban  on  arms  sales  J^  ^''exSl  to  r^Jon  a  new  character. 
to  Israel  last  year,  the  French  had  never  n«s  ^^^^  ^at  Western  Europe  has 
paid  much  attention  ^^°  ^-^^K^^J^^^S  ^ncheTa  number  of  cooperative  develop- 
by  other  naUons.  In  1963.  when  the  United  ventures  to  reduce  Its  dependence  on 
Nauons   declared   that   arms   that   could   be      ^^^\;^^,^^^    .^^ese  efforts  hkve  a  spotty 

record  so  far.  but  the  trend  will  probably 
continue  because  modern  weaponry  Is  be- 
coming so  expensive. 

Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  cooperat- 
ing In  the  development  of  an  advanced  Jet 
flghter  known  as  MRCA  (for  Multi-Role 
Combat  Aircraft)  to  save  money.  BrlUin  and 
France — In  a  similar  Joint-development  pro- 
gram—have started  production  of  the  Jaguar 
strike  aircraft. 

Britain  and  Germany  are  collaborating  on 
developemnt  of  a  155-mm  towed  gun;  Britain 
and  Prance  are  working  on  the  Martel  alr- 


Wherx   U.S.   Weapons  Go 

[Value  of  shipments) 

Millions 
Plscall969:  of  dollars 

West  Germany 525 

Iran    - - 18* 

Japan 81 

Italy  — — —  74 

Republic   of   China 38 

Canada    - 36 

Greece   38 

Australia 34 

NATO  -— - 33 

Spain  30 

Great  Britain 38 

Norway    28 

Switzerland 27 

Prance  38 

Argentina  19 

ChUe    13 

Belgium 11 

BrazU - - 10 

Morocco 10 

Netherlands   8 

Denmark * 

Libya    3 

New  Zealand  3 

South  Africa 3 

India    — 2 

Veneseula 2 

Peru  1 

Classified  countries 1 

Classified    countries    Include    Israel. 
JordEin,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Pakistan. 
Data:  Defense  Department. 

WHO  SUPPLIES  THE  WEAPONS 
(Annual  volume  ot  arms  shipments  in  millions  o(  dollars) 


used  to  enforce  apartheid  should  not  be  sent 
to  South  Africa,  the  U.S.  and  Britain  adhered 
to  the  ban.  but  the  French  promptly  made 
South  Africa  one  of  their  biggest  customers. 
In  fact,  the  government  in  Pretoria  largely 
financed  French  development  of  a  new  mis- 
sile, the  Crotale.  and  France  recently  had  to 
clear  a  sale  of  the  missile  to  Lebanon  with 
South  Africa. 

Nor  does  France  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  a  customer  nation's  disenchantment  with 
Ita  traditional  suppliers.  It  sewed  up  the 
Mirage  deal  with  Libya  when  the  new  mili- 
tary   regime    there    showed    a    more    pro- 


Nation 


Shipments 

to  devel- 

Total  oping 

shipments        nations 


United  States  2,600 

Soviet  Union  (estimated) Z,95S 

France SJ? 

Great  Britain - f* 

Italy  (estimated). -/rtv IM 

West  Germany  (esttmated) 80 

Canada  (estimated) ™ 

Switzerland J» 

Sv»edefl ™ 

All  other  (estimated) IS" 


670 

600 

200 

135 

35 

50 

30 

5 

7 

100 
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Thk  Dkalxes  Who  Akx  Cashino  Im 

"The  private  arms  Industry  la  really  a  Joke 
compared  to  the  government  side  of  the 
business,"  says  Samuel  Cummlngs,  founder 
and  president  of  International  Armament 
Corp.  (Interarms) .  "We  Just  get  a  few  criunbs 
from  the  master's  table." 

But  those  "few  crumbs"  have  been  enough 
to  make  Cummlngs  the  world's  largest  pri- 
vate dealer  In  military  small  arms  and  a 
very  wealthy  man. 

For  nearly  20  years,  Cummlngs.  a  gun  buff 
since  he  learned  to  take  apart  and  re-as- 
semble a  World  War  I  German  machine  gvin 
at  age  five,  has  bought  up  small  arms  that 
governments  declare  surplus  and  sold  them 
to  other  countries. 

Interarms  stores  Its  weapons  in  10  ware- 
houses with  over  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
River.  It  also  operates  a  large  reconditioning 
and  converting  plant  and  stUl  other  huge 
warehouses  In  a  London  suburb. 

Ctimmlngs.  a  big  man  with  a  quick  grin 
and  frequent  flashes  of  Ironic  humor  who 
looks  more  like  an  art  dealer  than  an  arms 
trader,  is  secretive  about  the  size  of  his  com- 
pany's sales.  "Our  aim  is  to  say  we've  had 
a  $100-mllllon  year.  We've  never  made  It,  but 
we've  come  fairly  close." 

ESSENTIAL      rOU^T 

Moreover,  Cummlngs  expect*  his  business 
to  have  a  long  life,  based  as  it  Is  on  "the 
essential  folly  of  the  arms  race  Itself."  "We're 
in  a  business  that's  guaranteed  to  last  for- 
ever", he  says.  Sometimes,  the  surplus  arms 
he  buys  are  in  their  original  delivery  pack- 
age. "They're  for  sale  simply  because  some 
politician  thinks  he  has  to  have  the  latest 
chrome-plated  version."  Sometimes  they  have 
passed  through  many  hands  and  many  coun- 
tries before   Cummlngs  gets   them. 

Interarms  refuses  to  give  many  specifics. 
But  Venezuela  and  the  Royal  Thai  Navy 
have  been  among  its  recent  ctistomers.  And 
the  company  has  Just  Ixjught  200.000  out- 
moded light  weapons  of  many  origins — U.S.. 
British,  French,  German.  Japanese — collected 
by  South  Vietnam  since  World  War  II. 

Interams  also  recently  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  surplus  ammunition  from  Indo- 
nesia. Though  modem,  the  ammunition  can 
no  longer  be  used  by  Indonesia  since  that 
country  adopted  a  more  modem  Western 
military  look.  But  It  can  be  marketed  in 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 

COMPETTTORS 

Other  companies  have  specialties  In  the 
International  arms  business.  When  a  for- 
eign government  needs  hard-to-flnd  spare 
parts  for  certain  U.S. -made  mlUtary  equip- 
ment, for  example,  chances  are  It  wlU  turn 
for  help  to  Astra  Aircraft  Corp.,  of  New  York 
City,  founded  10  years  ago  by  a  former  air- 
line fiight  engineer,  M.  D.  Acosta.  Astre  main- 
tains a  detailed  card  file  on  millions  of  air- 
craft and  ordnance  components  made  by 
UjS.  manufacturers.  Its  reference  system 
covers  items  from  rocket  launchers  to  radio 
antennas   to  parachutes. 

If  a  foreign  government  does  not  know 
where  to  Obtain  needed  spares,  Astra  will  not 
only  provide  the  Information,  but  arrange 
to  find  the  components  In  the  U.S.,  buy  them 
and  resell  them  to  the  overseas  customer. 

Another  private  International  arms  dealer 
is  NAPCO  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Hopkins,  Minn. 
A  diversified  oomp>any  in  the  automotive 
field,  NAPCO  boasts  that  It  "can  supply  any 
part  for  all  U.S.  military  vehicles  made  in 
the  last  30  years." 

Among  NAPCO's  principal  customers — 33- 
year-old  President  Gary  B.  Rappaport  calls 
them  his  "friendly  foreign  nations" — are 
Italy.  Greece,  Spain,  and  Israel. 

Much  of  NAPCO's  spare  parts  Inventory 
was  picked  up  over  the  years  as  scrap  or 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

production  overrruns.  But  what  It  does  not 
stock,  the  company  will  reproduce  on  order 
from  military  blueprints. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ITS 
ROLE  IN  PEACEKEEPINO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBEH 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  and  possible  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  I  Insert  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Vice  Adm.  Arnold  F.  Schade, 
commander,  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  and 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  UJJ.  Military  Staff 
Committee,  at  an  Armed  Forces  Day  ban- 
quet in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  May  15,  1970,  be- 
fore the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars: 

United  Nations  and  Its  Role 
IN  Peacekeeping 

To  suggest  a  talk  about  the  United  Nations 
as  a  force  In  the  world  effective  In  maintain- 
ing peace  usually  gets  a  Uttle  more  attrac- 
tion than  a  stifled  yawn. 

We  must  agree  that  In  many  Instances  It 
does  appear  Ineffective.  People  look  at  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Middle  East, 
to  mention  Jtist  two  of  the  hot  spots  where 
war  Is  actually  being  waged,  and  then  say — 
the  United  Nations  is  useless.  Well,  I  would 
suggest  the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  merits  neither  lavish  praise  nor 
should  It  be  completely  condemned.  The 
United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  for  discus- 
sion does  serve  a  ptirpose  and,  In  fact.  If  we 
did  not  have  such  an  organization,  there 
would  be  tremendous  pressure  to  create  one. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  United  Nations  be- 
came Indispensable  before  It  became  effective. 

Whatever  Its  weaknesses  as  an  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force — and  these  are  well 
known — the  UJJ.  still  provides  a  fonun  for 
discussion,  a  common  meeting  ground,  and 
a  mirror  of  world  opinion  without  which  in- 
ternational relationships  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  than  they  are  now. 

We  Americans  have  come  to  the  full 
realization  that  It  is  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  attempt  to 
function  as  the  conscience  and  the  enforce- 
ment officer  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  are  firmly  committed  to  collective 
security  and  the  President  recently  re- 
affirmed the  Importance  of  the  UN  and  the 
need  for  U.S.  leadership  In  seeking  ways  to 
strengthen  the  organization. 

So  today  I'd  like  to  start  with  the  premise 
that  we  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
UN— 

And  recognizing  Its  limitations,  show  the 
need  for  balanced  modem  U.S.  military 
forces. 

With  respect  to  peacekeeping  the  United 
Nations  was  organized  essentially  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  and  this  remains 
the  primary  test  of  UN  effectiveness. 

The  UN  Security  Council  has  never  au- 
thorized enforcement  action  or  developed 
the  machinery  to  take  action  against  peace 
breakers  and  the  proposed  arrangements  to 
provide  armed  forces  through  agreements 
between  troop  contributors  and  the  Security 
Council  have  never  been  materialized. 

Military  sanctions  therefore  have  never 
come  Into  play  and  for  that  matter  economic 
sanctions  which  have  been  applied  have  not 
always  been  effective  partially  because  they 
have  not  been  universally  observed.  How- 
ever, the  UN  btillt  up  ad-hoc  arrangements 
for  voltint&ry  peacekeeping,  providing  for 
military  observers  or  contingents  volunteered 
by  UN  members  to  help  stabilize  local  con- 
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filets.  The  UN  has  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  security  through  peacekeeping  ac- 
tions of  this  nature  In  the  Middle  Bast, 
Cyprus,  Kashmir,  the  Congo  and  elsewhere. 
The  success  of  these  actions  has  depended 
on  the  support  or  acquiescence  of  all  major 
powers  and  the  willingness  of  Canada.  Ice- 
land, and  Scandinavian  countries  and  others 
to  give  political  banking  and  to  contribute 
men  and  money,  and  on  cooperation  by  the 
conflicting  parties  including  consent  by  host 
country  to  the  stationing  of  UN  military 
personnel  on  Its  soil. 

The  total  reaources  of  the  UN  amotint 
to . 

At  that  price  you  can't  buy  much  law  and 
order  all  around  the  world ! 

Just  quickly,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  Its 
achievements,  we  do  have  now  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  which  Is  designed  to  help  turn 
down  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to  reduce  the 
poEBible  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  limiting  nuclear  testing,  and  to  prevent 
radioactive  pollution  around  the  world.  We 
have  an  outer  space  treaty  which  bans  place- 
ment In  orbit  or  stationing  in  Ei>ace  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction; we  have  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
which  is  Intended  to  keep  the  number  of 
nuclear  powers  to  a  minimum — at  present 
five:  and  it  Is  under  the  constant  badgering 
and  pressures  of  the  smaller  nations  In  the 
United  Nations  that  the  two  super  powers, 
America  and  Russia,  have  agreed  to  attempt 
the  reduction  in  the  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems race  currently  being  undertaken  in 
Vienna,   known   as   the    SALT   talks. 

Another  area  getting  serious  attention  now 
Is  the  sea  beds  treaty.  I  believe  that  this 
will  result  in  agreement  not  to  In-plaoe  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  deep  ocean  floor. 

If  we  observe  those  areas  where  the  United 
Nations  has  fielded  military  operations — In 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  they  have  been 
Involved  in  fourteen — they  range  In  size 
from  a  few  observers  to  armed  conflict  in- 
volving one-half  million  troops  In  Korea. 
Essentially  there  are  two  klndis  of  military 
operations — one  Is  the  use  of  obeervers  to 
monitor  cease  flre  and  armistice  arrange- 
ments, while  the  other  Is  peacekeeping  op- 
erations where  the  UN  fields  organized  mlU- 
tary contingents  to  act  as  a  buffer  between 
warring  parties — an  example  the  UN  emer- 
gency force,  on  the  Israeli-Egypt  line  from 
1957  to  1967 — or  to  prevent  civil  war  and 
help  restore  and  maintain  cwder.  as  In  Cyprus 
for  the  past  6  years  and  In  the  Congo  In  early 
1960b.  This  latter  was  successfully  under- 
taken In  the  Congo  with  some  twenty  thou- 
sand troops,  and  did  In  fact  establish  rea- 
sonable i>eace  over  a  four  year  period  of  time. 

Now  we  have  three  kinds  of  International 
slttiatlons  involving  the  two  super  powers 
which  have  a  direct  Impact  on  whether  peace 
can  be  achieved  under  any  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  would  be  a  situation  where  either 
the  United  States  or  the  USSR  considers  Its 
own  national  Interests  to  be  paramount.  For 
example  In  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  for 
the  Russians,  and  Cuba  for  the  United 
States. 

A  second  situation  would  be  with  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  Indirectly  Involved  on  oppo- 
site sides  but  not  prepared  to  drag  the  other 
into  the  conflict.  This  was  the  case  In  Korea. 
It's  the  case  today  In  South  Viet  Nam,  and 
there  are  some  elements  of  this  In  the  middle 
east.  Now  In  either  of  the  above.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  UN  cannot  be  ftilly  ef- 
fective in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
UN  has  been  able  to  play  a  limited  but  sig- 
nificant role  In  bringing  about  and  main- 
taining a  cease  flre  and  in  contributing  In 
ntunerotis  ways  to  a  lowering  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  conflict. 

The  third  aspect  which  does  present  the 
UN  with  an  opportunity  Is  Where  third-power 
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countries  ore  Involved  where  neither  of  the 
super  powers  have  a  direct  stake.  Examples 
of  this  would  be  In  Congo,  Cyprus,  Kashmir 
and  the  like. 

I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  smaller  nations  in  frxistratlon 
demanded  that  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  get 
together  and  settle  their  differences  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  get  on  with  Im- 
proving economy  and  their  standard  of  living. 
To  a  certain  degree  this  has  taken  place  so 
that  today  the  U.S.  ind  the  USSR  are  under- 
taking bilateral  and  private  discussions. 

And  how  do  the  little  nations  view  this — 
well,  they  view  this  very  dimly — they  say 
now  that  the  two  superpowers  are  ganging 
up  on  theai  to  make  all  their  decisions  for 
everybody  and  these  decisions  are  being  Im- 
posed up>on  them  whether  they  like  It  or  not. 
The  UN  does  have  a  small  force  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  It  would  appear  that  this 
would  be  a  fine  place  for  the  UN  to  be  effec- 
tive and  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  settle- 
ment. L«t's  look  at  the  Middle  East.  The  Rus- 
sian objectives  appear  to  me  to  advance  their 
national  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
West — to  maintain  a  continuous  state  of  in- 
stability, to  arouse  animosity  against  the 
western  powers,  and  to  gain  a  foothold  by 
expanding  their  own  prestige  and  Influence 
throughout  the  entire  mediterranean  littoral. 
They  have  succeeded  pretty  well  In  this.  But, 
It  Is  mv  opinion  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
confront  the  UJS.  In  the  Middle  East,  nor 
do  they  wish  to  see  Israel  defeated  as  a 
power.  For  11  Israel  were  to  disappear  there 
would  be  no  compelling  desire  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  powers  to  accept  Soviet  military 
equipment  and  direcMon,  and  Russia  might 
sojn  lose  much  of  Its  current  Influence  in 
that  area  Nor  would  there  be  the  unifying 
farce  through  the  Arab  world  and  the  resent- 
ment against  the  western  world  that  exists 
by  the  presence  of  Israel.  So  their  objective 
Is  to  keep  U  hot  but  not  to  let  the  pwt  boll 
over. 

Now  the  U.S.  objectives  are  immediate 
cease  fire,  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  state,  to  re- 
store the  peace,  to  Improve  the  economies  of 
the  Middle  East  states,  and  to  retain  U.S. 
lines  of  trade,  primarily  oil  at  the  moment. 
Unfortunately,  the  British,  who  were  a  stabi- 
lizing power,  are  virtually  disappearing  In 
accordance  with  their  policy  to  abandon  ev- 
erything east  of  the  Suez. 

Once  again,  with  these  contradicting  na- 
tional objectives,  where  the  Russians  want  a 
continuing  instability,  and  the  U.S.  wants 
peace  and  stability,  the  UN  can  play  only  a 
limited  role.  Well,  where  does  the  UN  go 
from  here  in  peacekeeping? 

Disarmament  is  a  very  live  subject  and  I 
would  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Is  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  unilaterally  even  though 
the  Russian  fleet  appears  to  be  growing  in  a 
most  significant  fashion.  For  example,  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  "69,  the  U.S.  Navy  had  a 
fleet  of  886  ships.  Today  we  have  761.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  "71,  we  will  be  down  to  757. 
Fortunately,  while  we  are  cutting  back  on 
those  ships  approaching  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  more,  we  do  have  a  very  ambitious  new 
construction  replacement  program.  There 
does  appear  to  be  a  point,  however,  when 
quality  cannot  compensate  for  quantity. 

The  U.S.  national  interesto.  of  course,  must 
be  preserved  by  the  strength  of  our  own 
Armed  Forces.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  NATO  has  been  tremendously  effective, 
but  we  must  look  to  our  own  forces  to  pre- 
serve our  own  national  Interests  both  uni- 
laterally and  in  support  of  collective  security 
agreements. 

I  say  this  In  spite  of  the  demonstrations 
against  war  which  have  primarily  led  to  the 
image  of  the  military  man  in  uniform  be- 
coming somewhat  tarnished. 

The  present  trend  in  International  affairs 
reflects  the  overall  presence  of  power  and 
presstire. 
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Let  It  be  remembered  that  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  a  single  night,  Russia  violated  basic 
principles  of  the  UJ*.  Charter,  and  its  own 
twisted  proclamations  that  It  strives  for  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

But  what  is  worse,  the  Soviets  attempted 
to  Justify  their  uncouth  actions  with  a 
strange  doctrine  of  "limited  sovereignty". 

The  Soviets  have  told  us  repeatedly  that 
they  intetod  to  build  up  their  navy  and  their 
merchant  marine.  They  demonstrate  a  new 
understanding  of  sea  power.  In  the  last  ten 
years  they  have  grown  from  a  maritime 
nonentity  to  a  major  sea  power. 

They  can  and  do  operate  major  forces,  both 
missile  firing  surface  ships,  and  missile  firing 
submarines  in  every  major  ocean. 

If  their  capabilities  are  known,  it  Is  true 
that  the  Intentions  of  their  political  leaders 
are  unknown. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  mUitary  capabilities 
require  years  to  develop  but  political  Inten- 
tions can  change  abruptly. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  have  taken  steps 
to  cut  back  our  overall  military  strength. 
There  are  certain  risks  In  these  military  cuts. 
There  are  many  who  believe  tliat  Commu- 
nism Is  an  ideology  which  can  be  fought 
with  Intellectual  weapons,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  Communism  Is  so  often  imposed 
by  brute  force.  So  we  must  not  only  use 
Intellectual  weapons  but  we  must  be  ready 
to  confront  Communism  with  sufficient 
physical  force  to  be  a  credible  deterrent. 

In  more  than  twenty  years  of  cold  war, 
deterrence  has  been  only  partly  successftU 
In  that  we  have  not  had  a  nuclear  war,  but 
there  has  been  plenty  of  violence. 

Now  we  are  moving  ahead  with  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  to  limit  strategic 
weapons.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said  (1 
December  1969)  :  "The  U.S.  will  enter  these 
negotiations  with  senous  purpose  and  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  achieve  balanced  un- 
derstandings that  will  benefit  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  security.  Yet  we  begin  these 
negotiations  knowing  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  long  and  complicated  and  with  the  full 
realization  that  they  may   not  succeed." 

For  the  US  to  be  meaningful  and  bene- 
flolal  In  today's  world:  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  that  result  from 
the  right  of  a  free  people:  to  be  able  to  act: 
all  these  require  the  active  presence  of  the 
United  States. 

We  need  two  elements  of  military  "pres- 
ence." One  Is  to  confront  the  major  com- 
munist powers  with  strong,  versatile,  highly 
mobile,  and  constantly  ready  military  forces 
to  discourage  any  type  of  aggressive  action. 
This  need  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
The  other  equally  Important  need  Is  the 
deterrent  force  we  can  provide  to  support 
the  security  of  the  smaller  and  less  power - 
fxil  nations  from  further  aggressions — 
whether  this  be  overtly  military  or  by  sub- 
version and  Infiltration. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine  as  set  forth  by 
the  President  we  will  observe  our  treaty  com- 
mitments, and  we  will  provide  a  shield  if 
a  nuclear  ix>wer  threatens  the  freedom  of 
an  ally  or  a  nation  whose  survival  we  con- 
sider vital  to  ovir  security.  In  cases,  involv- 
ing other  types  of  aggression,  we  shall  help, 
in  accordance  with  our  treaty  commitments 
but  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its 
defense. 

I  s»ate  this  in  full  reallzatlc  n  of  the  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  jwwer  and  the  violent 
resentment  against  military  action  In  today's 
world.  The  U.S.  cannot  vmllaterally  wield  Its 
military  power  beyond  the  political  and  moral 
limits  which  govern  our  Nation.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  these  constraints,  whether  self- 
imposed  by  moral  consciousness  or  dictated 
by  political  realities,  do  not  invalidate  the 
need  for  selective  continued  U.S.  military 
presence  abroad,  but,  rather,  reinforce  that 
need. 
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The  Mediterranean  Basin  and  the  eastern 
arc  of  Asia  are  the  two  most  critical  and 
dangerous  partb  of  the  world.  In  both  of  these 
our  military  "presence"  In  fully  respected 
strength  Is  needed.  It  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  determining  factor  In  preventing  fur- 
ther bloodshed. 

Vietnam  has  been  a  center  of  action,  a  cen- 
ter of  attention.  But,  It  Is  only  a  relatively 
small  area  In  U.S.  Pacific  command  opera- 
tions that  cover  85  million  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface.  To  defend  the  United 
States  against  attack  through  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  to  support  U.S.  national  policy  and 
Interests  throughout  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East 
and  Southeast  Asian  areas  Is  a  mission  carry- 
ing great  responsibility. 

It  is  not  an  easy  mission.  No  one  expects 
It  to  be.  But  it  is  being  done  by  many  men, 
in  many  different  places.  Men  on  boats,  men 
In  planes,  men  walking  on  the  ground,  using 
a  wrench,  a  rifle,  a  rope;  men,  working  with 
their  hands,  their  minds,  their  hearts. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  strong, 
modernized,  and  balanced  military  forces. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  preserve  national 
security  as  we  pursue  a  quality  life  for  all 
our  people.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  con- 
tinue to  guard  the  ramparts  and  heritage  of 
a  free  land  and  a  free  people  given  us  by  the 
Nation's  foimders. 

To  quote  the  President  In  his  address  to 
the  United  Nations  general  assembly;  "Sure- 
ly. If  one  lesson  above  all  rings  resoundingly 
among  the  many  shattered  hopes  in  this 
world.  It  Is  that  good  words  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  hard  deeds  and  noble  rhetoric 
Is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results." 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TENNrSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague  from  Memphis,  Clifford 
Davis,  has  truly  saddened  me. 

There  are  many  here  today  who  had 
the  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  "Mr.  Cliff"  for  many  of  his  24  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Unfor- 
tunately It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  only  during  his  last  term  In  the 
88th  Congress.  But  during  that  short 
time  I  came  to  know,  respect,  and  de- 
velop a  great  fondness  for  him. 

The  88th  Congress  was  my  first  term 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Almost  from  my  first  day  in  the  House 
Mr.  Cliff  extended  his  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  me.  He  helped  guide  me.  counsel 
me.  and  assist  me  during  those  often 
lonely  and  confusing  freshman  days. 
For  this  I  owe  an  obligation  of  gratitude 
which  I  can  repay  now  only  through  the 
high  respect  and  esteem  which  I  con- 
tinue to  hold  for  Clifford  Davis. 

He  was  an  amiable,  well-liked,  and 
able  legislator.  He  was  my  friend  and  I 
shall  miss  him. 

An  editorial  follows: 
Ex-Lawmaker  Cliftord  Davis,  Sebvko 
Memphis  24  Years 

Clifford  Davis,  72,  former  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  yesterday  at  his  home, 
4611  Butterworth  PI.  NW,  after  an  apparent 
heart  attack. 

He  had  been  practicing  law  here  since  1964, 
when  he  was  defeated  In  a  Democratic  prl- 
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mary  In  Memphis  by  George  W.  Orlder.  Mr 
Davis  had  served  In  the  House  without  In- 
terruption since  1940. 

The  former  legislator  had  at  least  two  close 
brushes  with  death  during  his  political 
career. 

He  was  one  of  flve  congressmen  wounded 
on  March  1,  1954,  when  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Nationalist  Party  fired  pistol 
shots  onto  the  House  floor  from  the  visitors' 
gallery.  He  was  shot  In  the  right  calf  and 
was  hospitalized  briefly. 

Again,  on  Aug.  6,  1962,  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
wife,  Carolyn,  narrowly  escaped  death  along 
with  69  other  persons  who  were  aboard  an 
American  Airlines  plane  that  crashed  as  It 
attempted  to  land  at  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  dur- 
a  violent  thunderstorm. 

Born  In  Hazelhurst,  Miss.,  Mr.  Davis  at- 
tended public  schools  In  Memphis  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

He  served  as  municipal  court  judge  in 
Memphis  from  1923  to  1927,  and  as  vice  mayor 
and  commissioner  of  public  safety  to  1940. 

A  key  lieutenant  in  the  powerful  Edward 
H.  (Boss)  Crump  political  organization  In 
Memphis,  he  won  a  seat  In  Congress  In  a 
special  election  In  1940. 

During  his  congressional  career,  he  cham- 
pioned a  number  of  causes,  Including  a  re- 
duction In  time  and  expenditure  for  political 
campaigning. 

He  was  a  Baptist,  a  Mason  and  Shrlner. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  two  sons,  Clif- 
ford, Jr.,  of  Jarrettsvllle,  Md.,  and  Ray,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George 
Chauncey,  of  Richmond. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  SECOND 
YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  Washington  businessmen  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  second  year  action 
plan,  and  have  asked  that  the  following 
statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Concern  About  the  Second  Yeah  Action 
Plan 

My  name  U  Simon  Krlger;  I  am  the  prin- 
cipal shareholder  of  S.  Kriger.  Inc..  located 
at  712-12th  Street,  N.W..  within  the  pro- 
posed Second  Year  Action  Plan.  Mr.  Nichols 
and  Mr.  Bromwell  asked  that  I  participate  In 
this  presentation  to  the  City  Council  on  be- 
half of  all  the  Small  Businessmen  Affected  by 
the  Second  Year  Action  Plan.  This  evening  I 
will  address  myself  only  to  the  common 
problems  we  all  have,  saving  for  tomorrow 
afternoon  the  details  of  my  particular  situa- 
tion. 

First,  I  want  to  bring  clearly  to  your  at- 
tention the  Inequities  of  the  current  urban 
renewal  eminent  domain  provisions  as  they 
apply  to  any  person  whose  property  Is  con- 
demned. While  the  Fifth  Amendment  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  requires  that 
an  Individual  not  be  deprived  of  his  private 
property  without  Just  compensation,  the 
current  law  does  not  make  whole  a  business- 
man or  home-owner  whose  property  Is 
deemed  needed  for  the  higher  purposes  of 
his  community.  To  a  significant  extent  pub- 
lic Improvements,  such  as  the  Second  Year 
Action  Plan,  are  financed  by  Individual  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
located  In  the  geographic  area  affected. 

The  basic  standard  used  for  determining 
"Just  compensation"  Is  the  price  which  a 
"willing  buyer"  and  a  "willing  seller"  will 
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agree  up>on.  However,  only  by  legal  fiction  is 
a  "willing  seller"  Involved  In  a  condemnation 
proceeding.  Only  because  he  Is  not  willing 
to  sell  is  an  individual's  property  condemned. 
In  most  cases,  he  Is  not  willing  to  sell  because 
his  property  represents  to  him  a  far  greater 
value  than  to  an  ordinary  person — due  to 
Its  unique  service  for  his  particular  business, 
or  to  the  established  clientele  who  know  the 
business  because  of  a  long-time  geographic 
identification,  or  other  Intangible  factors  of 
"good  will".  None  of  these  considerations 
are  re:3gnlzed  In  determining  the  amount 
the  owner  will  be  paid  for  his  property. 

A  second  uncompensated  loss  to  business- 
men dispossessed  by  an  urban  renewal  plan 
Is  the  amount  of  profits  sacrificed  by  the  con- 
fusion and  disruption  caused  by  relocation. 
Even  if  a  businessman  Is  able  to  find  new 
quarters  close  by,  packing,  moving  and  un- 
packing often  require  months  during  which 
business  cannot  be  conducted.  This  loss  is, 
of  course,  doubled  U  a  businessman  exercises 
his  first  option  rights  to  return  to  the  re- 
developed area. 

In  addition,  while  the  cvirrent  law  provides 
for  payment  of  actual  moving  expenses  (pro- 
viding a  businessman  does  not  move  more 
than  100  miles  from  his  current  location) 
the  HUD  regulations  specifically  exclude  the 
costs  of  flxtures  and  of  any  physical  altera- 
tions required  to  be  made  In  structures  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  relocate.  Moving  any 
business  requires  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties— kitchens  for  restaurants,  presses  for 
printers,  vaults  for  art  dealers — often  re- 
quiring many  thousands  of  dollars.  Excepting 
these  costs  forces  a  businessman  not  only  to 
forgo  ordinarily  anticipated  profits,  but  also 
to  suffer  severe  out-of-pocket  expenditures. 

Finally,  each  businessman  Is  offered  the 
opfKsrtunlty  to  move  back  Into  the  new,  mod- 
em facilities  several  years  later.  This  Is 
absurd.  First,  by  that  time  he  makes  good  In 
his  new  location  or  closes  his  business.  Sec- 
ond, if  he  returns,  the  rent  alone  will  be  six 
to  ten  times  more  and  he  would  have  to  start 
all  over  to  build  his  business. 

If  a  businessman  were  to  decide  himself 
that  expansion  of  his  business,  remodeling 
of  his  store,  or  the  addition  of  new  equip- 
ment would  provide  sufficient  long-term 
benefits  to  outweigh  the  costs  and  disrup- 
tions involved,  expenses  such  as  these  could 
be  tolerated.  However,  when  a  public  author- 
ity makes  the  decision  that  relocation  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  public  good,  requiring  Im- 
provements to  be  subsidized  by  losses  to  In- 
dividual small  businessmen  Is  Inequitable 
and  unfair. 

The  losses  Involved  are  also  Intolerable  to 
many  small  businessmen  In  the  purely  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  Council  should  recognize 
that  Implementation  of  the  present  plan  un- 
der current  law  will  cause  many  of  the  busi- 
nesses affected  to  close  down.  The  coming  of 
the  Metro  has  already  registered  one  notable 
casualty  —  Lowdermllk's  bookstore  —  which 
provided  a  unique  service  to  this  city  for 
many  years.  There  are  many  others  who  must 
very  seriously  consider  whether  It  Is  worth 
the  effort  to  play  the  relocation  game.  Be- 
cause of  the  heavy-handed,  abrupt  and 
arbitrary  manner  In  which  this  program  has 
been  developed  to  date  and  the  total  lack  of 
meaningful  sympathy  expressed  by  public 
officials  for  our  plight,  we  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  anticipating  the  same  treatment 
In  the  future  In  handling  our  relocation  and 
moving  problems. 

However,  these  losses — the  losses  to  busi- 
nessmen displaced  and  the  losses  to  the 
city  of  unique  talents  and  culttiral  variety — 
are  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Second  Year  Action  Plan. 

The  National  Capitol  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Redevelopment  Liand  Agency 
("RLA")  vrtsh  to  maximize  the  Impact  of 
the  Metro  system  as  a  spur  to  new  develop- 
ment In  downtown  Washington.  They  pro- 
pose to  condemn  large  blocks  of  land  cur- 
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rently  owned  and  occupied  by  small  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  assemble  them  Into  large 
parcels  suitable  for  construction  of  major 
new  buildings  by  large  private  developers. 
Urban  renewal  Is  deemed  necessary  by  the 
RLA. 

"To  assemble  parcels  of  sufficient  size  for 
feasible  development  by  private  Investors, 
and  to  achieve  maximum  public  benefits 
through  design  and  development." 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Why  won't  the 
Metro  System  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  pri- 
vate development,  without  urban  renewal?" 
the  RLA  answers : 

"Metro  will  provide  greater  accessibility, 
and  greater  potential  development  oppor- 
tunities, throughout  the  Washington  Area — 
not  Just  In  Downtown.  Further,  the  Metro 
System  by  itself  cannot  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  land  assembly  and  poor  en\'lronment 
In  the  areas  surrounding  the  stations." 

The  develojjers  of  the  Second  Year  Ac- 
tion Plan  thus  Identify  three  reasons  for 
urban  renewal :  to  concentrate  on  Downtown, 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  pKXjr  environ- 
ment, and  to  overcome  the  problems  of  land 
assembly.  However,  the  program  will  pro- 
vide no  long-range  benefits  with  respect  to 
the  first  two  Identified  reasons  and  Is  not 
necessary  to  achieve  the  third.  When  the 
properties  are  finally  assembled  and  leveled, 
a  private  develop»er  will  still  have  to  choose 
whether  to  Invest  In  downtown,  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue  or  in  the  suburbs;  only  if 
the  assembled  proptertles  are  sold  at  less 
than  their  true  market  value  could  any  arti- 
ficial Incentive  to  construction  In  Downtown 
be  created.  Similarly,  the  proposed  plan  will 
do  nothing  to  provide  a  better  "environ- 
ment" In  the  general  area.  This  will  arise 
from  construction  of  the  subway.  Increased 
public  facilities  and  increased  attention  to 
safety  of  the  public  streets. 

Therefore,  the  real  purpose  for  the  Second 
Year  Action  Plan  Is  land  assembly.  Because 
the  blocks  Included  In  the  Plan  are  broken 
up  Into  small  ownership  parcels,  the  city 
planners  have  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
combine  them  In  groups  suitable  for  con- 
struction of  larger  buildings,  which  will 
create  more  Jobs,  more  taxes  and  generally 
Increased  business  activity.  Is  to  condemn 
them  all  through  urban  renewal. 

This  Is  Just  not  so.  In  the  very  short  pe- 
riod of  one  week  since  the  Idea  was  suggested 
to  us  by  Downtown  Progress,  owners  of  at 
least  some  of  the  businesses  Involved  have 
been  able  to  agree  up^on  terms  for  Joint  de- 
velopment of  their  properties  In  economi- 
cally significant  parcels.  For  Instance,  the 
businesses  along  the  west  side  of  1 2th 
Street — Altman's  Parking  Lot  (two  owners), 
A  &  N  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  Krlger,  Inc.  and  D. 
L.  Bromwell.  Inc. — have  entered  Into  a  bind- 
ing legal  agreement  jointly  to  develop  or  sell 
their  properties,  totalling  16,917  square  feet, 
sharing  the  profits  according  to  the  relative 
square  footage  that  each  now  owns.  We  have 
asked  our  attorneys  to  prepare  the  necessary 
documents  for  us  to  form  a  corporation  to 
which  we  plan  to  transfer  title  to  all  the 
properties.  Our  example  Is  conclusive  proof 
that  land  assembly  can  be  accomplished 
without  Intervention  of  the  urban  renewal 
plan,  without  great  sacrifice  to  the  business- 
men Involved,  and  without  their  loss  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Our  assembled  properties  will  now  be  avail- 
able for  development  by  us  or  for  purchase 
and  development  by  private  parties  whenever 
the  financial  climate  Is  such  that  construc- 
tion of  major  new  buildings  In  the  area  Is 
economically  feasible.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
financing  comparable  to  that  which  any  pri- 
vate developer  could  assemble,  given  the  nec- 
essary time.  Because  we  will  be  master  of  our 
own  ship  and  captain  of  our  own  fate,  we 
cannot  complain  when  we  choose  to  relocate 
ourselves,  even  though  In  so  doing  we  will  not 
rely  on  public  subsidies. 
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The  major  laeu*  before  the  City  Council, 
and  the  cry  which  we  businessmen  have 
raised  since  we  heard  ot  the  proposal,  has 
been  'Why  now?"  We  are  not  opposed  to 
progress  in  downtown.  We  want  It  as  much 
as  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  As  I  have  shown,  we 
are  willing  to  work  toward  It.  and  to  achieve 
success  where  big  business  and  Downtown 
Progress  have  failed  In  the  past.  We  ask  only 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  fully  our 
plans,  and  to  see  that  our  needs  and  Ideas 
are  taken  Into  consideration  in  renewal  of 
Downtown. 

In  addition  to  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of 
small  buslneesmen.  their  Ideas,  and  their 
problems  during  the  creation  of  the  Second 
Year  Plan,  the  proposal  before  the  Council 
has  other  deflclenclee  which  can  be  cured  by 
the  mere  addition  of  sufficient  time.  Most 
glaring  Is  the  lack  of  any  plan  for  reuse  or 
disposition  of  the  properties  to  be  acquired. 
The  proponents  of  the  plan  are  able  to  create 
dream  castles  for  the  future  of  the  area — 
pavllUons.  International  centers,  shopping 
plazas,  huge  office  buildings — all  of  these 
have  been  mentioned  to  us — without  any 
concrete  proposals  tested  either  by  city  plan- 
ning concepts  or  by  economic  reality.  The 
City  Council,  and  the  affected  btislnessmen, 
are' being  asked  to  make  huge  financial  com- 
mitments and  undergo  serRe  personal  hard- 
ships, respectively,  without  any  clear  Idea  of 
the  ultimate  result.  As  a  businessman,  I 
would  never  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  would  require  a  clear  outline  of  planned 
operations  before  making  such  an  Invest- 
ment. As  a  responsible  public  body,  the  City 
Council  should  demand  no  less. 

With  a  little  time  the  proper  mixture  of 
demolition,  rehabilitation,  and  public  and 
private  redevelopment  can  be  put  together, 
with  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  a  mutual 
devotion  to  Downtown  Washington.  Where 
are  you  likely  to  find  a  group  as  dedicated  to 
the  good  of  the  city  and  of  the  Downtown 
area,  as  those  who  have  Invested  and  labored 
here  for  many  years,  watching  the  timid  flee 
at  the  first  signs  of  difficulty? 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Plan  must  be 
rushed  to  Immediate  approval.  In  order  to 
obtain  funds  in  this  year's  HUD  budget,  a 
plan  must  be  submitted  this  month.  How- 
ever, funds  win  be  available  next  year,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next  The  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  Is  designed  for  yearly 
increments — well-planned  yearly  increments. 
The  Downtown  plan  can  be  Included  Just  as 
well  twelve  months  from  now. 

There  Is  no  need  for  approval  In  order  to 
make  construction  possible.  The  Second  Year 
Action  Plan  does  not  contemplate  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  until  after  the  Metro 
Is  completed — three  or  four  years  from  now. 
Knox  Banner.  Executive  Director  of  Down- 
town Progress,  has  told  us  that  it  will  be 
impressible  to  begin  construction  until  sub- 
way work  Is  completed.  Surely  design  and 
clearing  can  be  completed  In  two  or  three 
years  following  careful  development  of  a 
plan  for  use  as  well  as  destruction. 

For  the  same  reason  there  Is  no  net  savings 
to  the  businesses  Involved  by  having  renewal 
parallel  subway  construction.  It  will  not  do 
so.  We  look  forward  to  a  year  to  eighteen 
months  of  chaos  during  which  O  and  Twelfth 
Streets  will  be  planked  over.  Then.  Just  as 
business  Is  returning  to  normal,  we  will  be 
displaced  Eighteen  months  later,  construc- 
tion of  the  new  development  will  begin. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  see  the  Second  Tear 
Action  Plan  as  saving  ua  any  worries  from 
the  Metro  confusion — It  will  merely  extend 
them. 

The  valuation  of  our  properties  already 
must  include  the  expectation  of  the  subway. 
The  cost  of  condemning  them,  should  this 
same  proposal  emerge  from  further  planning, 
will  not  change  substantially  during  the 
next  year. 

To  us  the  only  parties  who  appear  likely  to 
benefit    from    immediate    approval    of    the 
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Downtown  portions  of  this  plan  are  our  big 
business  neighbors  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  our  competition  removed 
for  two  or  three  years. 

I  truBt  all  of  the  above  will  b«  taken  into 
consideration  and  that  you  will  reach  the 
only  rational  solution  to  this  problem.  A 
Chinese  scholar  once  told  me  that  It  Is  easy 
to  destroy,  but  very  difficult  to  create.  The 
plan  submitted  to  the  Council  this  evening 
contains  a  great  deal  of  destruction. 


June  10,  1970 
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A  COURAGEOUS   COLLEGE   ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  too  long,  too  many  college  campuses 
have  been  more  like  batUegroimds, 
rather  than  citadels  of  learning,  culture, 
and  contemplation. 

The  executive  dean  of  Phoenix  College 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  taken  exception 
to  this  climate  on  the  campuses  and  be- 
lieves that  college  administrators  can  do 
much  to  rectify  the  situation.  After  see- 
ing a  statement  by  the  commission  on 
legislation  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges.  Etean  P.  Lee  Thomp- 
son, wrote  a  thoughtful  letter  of  rebuttal. 
I  believe  that  his  viewpoint  is  one  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. In  the  hope  that  students,  faculty, 
administrators,  and  taxpayers  will  reflect 
on  his  conclusions  and  learn  the  fallacy 
of  violence,  I  am  inserting  the  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mat  39.   1970 
Commission  on  Lkcislation, 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlzmkn:  I  have  carefully  read  your 
statement  on  the  question  of  protest  on  the 
campus.  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  your 
conclusions.  I  do  agree  with  paragraph  1,  but 
I  cannot  agre^  with  the  second  part  of 
paragraph  3  in  which  you  conclude  that  the 
use  of  loaded  firearms  should  never  be  used. 
Let  me  Justify   my  position. 

The  key  to  dissent  and  rightful  expression 
of  dissent  Is  peaceful.  My  personal  observa- 
tion tells  me  that  much  of  the  dissent  on  the 
C3llege  campus  is  not  peaceful,  it  is  not 
American.  It  is  not  In  good  taste,  and  It  Is  not 
In  the  American  tradition  of  rational,  peace- 
ful, persuasive  dissent:  but  rather  It  is 
violent,  vulgar,  disgraceful,  challenging  and 
disrespectful  of  the  rights  of  others.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  maintain  law  and 
order  and  the  American  principles  of  control 
of  the  violent  students  and  non-student  pro- 
voquers  or  college  campuses  will  continue 
to  require  the  National  Ouard,  the  police  and 
perhaps  federal  troops.  A  police  force  must 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  enforce  Its 
legitimate  mission  and  commands.  At  Kent 
State  I  think,  from  the  reports  given,  that 
the  "peaceful"  students  provoked  the  Guards- 
men Into  using  legitimate  means  of  control. 
I  regret  that  some  students  lost  their  lives. 
Yesterday,  at  our  State  University — a  short 
distance  from  our  campus — snipers  fired  in 
"peaceful"  dissent  on  the  ptollce  and  citizens, 
broke  windows,  fire-bombed  cars,  passing 
motorists  and  Innocent  bystanders,  and  last 
night  "peaceful"  violence  erupted  In  Phoenix 
when  snipers  blasted  police  cars. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  Is  "peaceful"  dissent, 
as  a  veteran  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
war  and  I  submit  that  force  mvist  be  matched 
with   force   and   these   "peaceful"  protesters 


must  be  dealt  with  firmly,  but  with  com- 
passion Emd  understanding. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  examples  illus- 
trated, and  my  own  personal  observation,  I 
cannot  support  the  commission's  statement. 

After  several  years  of  being  humiliated,  em- 
barrassed, criticized  with  disrespect  by  dis- 
senting students,  we  have  determined  on  this 
campus  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  respect  In  all 
our  student-faculty  relationships  by  taking 
appropriate  disciplinary  action  of  expulsion 
of  those  students  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  by  this  institution.  I  recognize  this 
takes  courage,  but  I  believe  college  admin- 
istrators must  be  courageous;  our  police  must 
be  cotirageous;  all  those  In  key  positions 
must  be  courageous  enough  to  deal  with  these 
violent  students. 

May  I  suggest  the  commission  deliberate 
again  on  this  matter  and  adopt  a  realistic 
statement   which   can   be   supported   coura- 
geously by  college  administrators. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Lkk  Thompson, 

Executive  Dean. 

The  Question  or  Protest  on  the  Campus: 
A  Statement  bt  the  Commission  on  Legis- 
lation or  THE  American  Association  or 
Junior  Colleges 

The  Commission  on  Legislation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  de- 
plores the  resort  to  violence  on  the  nation's 
campuses.  The  right  of  students  to  peaceful 
expressions  of  dissent  must  be  recognized  by 
all — citizens,  college  authorities  and  civil  au- 
thorities. Freedom  of  expression  Is  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  democracy.  To  restrict 
this  right,  bowing  to  the  tensions  of  the 
times,  would  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
nationhood  and  our  national  honor. 

We  urge  college  authorities  to  develop  ef- 
fective techniques  for  accommodating  stu- 
dent dissent.  Such  techniques  should  provide 
leadership  to  channel  student  dissent  into 
peaceful  paths,  to  keep  open  avenues  of  com- 
munication between  students  and  college 
and  civil  authorities,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  non-dissenting  students.  "No-exlst" 
confrontations  should  be  avoided;  civil  au- 
thorities should  be  called  In  only  when  nec- 
essary: their  methods  of  control  should  never 
include  the  use  of  loaded  firearms.  The 
events  at  Kent  State  University  and  Jackson 
State  College  show  all  too  clearly  the  risks 
Involved. 

We  urge  our  national  leaders  to  recognize 
that  dissenting  students  have  deep  and  legiti- 
mate grievances  which  they  are  expressing. 
To  castigate  the  students'  behavior  without 
recognizing  the  causes  of  that  behavior  is  In 
itself  a  provocative  approach  to  the  problem. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  students  can  be 
encouraged  to  feel  that  their  grievances  are 
heard  and  seriously  considered  In  national 
policy  decisions,  their  need  to  resort  to 
demonstrations,  with  their  Inherent  risk  of 
violence,  will  abate. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  '  A  wife  asks:  "la  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


INFLATION— AN    ECONOMIC 
MALADJUSTMENT 


X 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dr.  Harold  W.  Fox,  professor  of 
marketing  at  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, DeKalb,  Ql.,  published  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Inflation — An  Economic  Malad- 
justment." While  space  does  not  permit 
reprinting  the  entire  paper  in  the 
Record,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  herewith  Professor  Fox's 
summary  of  his  findings : 

Facing  the  1970's 

From  the  indications  available,  It  appears 
that  the  future  course  of  Inflation  depends 
primarily  on  political  decisions,  which  are 
outside  the  purview  of  economic  forecasting. 
The  following  economic  points  seem  worth 
emphasizing : 

1.  After  three  decades,  of  prosperity,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  consumer  have  at  their 
disposal  many  alternatives  that  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  fiscal  and  monetary  fxjllcles. 

2.  The  most  disastrous  course  of  action.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  economists,  would  be 
governmental  price-wage  controls.  Whatever 
the  economic  consequences,  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  price  regulations  is  political:  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  enforce  a  law  that  Is  frequently 
violated  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zenry. 

3.  Assuming  no  new  war  and  no  major  gov- 
ernmental action  to  escalate  the  rate  of  In- 
flation, the  immediate,  short-term  outlook 
is  for  a  slight  recession  accompanied  by  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  For  one  thing,  many  labor 
contracts  provide  for  substantial  wage  in- 
creases over  the  next  several  years.  For  an- 
other, increasing  dependence  on  nonpostpon- 
able  labor-intensive  services  such  as  medi- 
cal care,  auto  repairs,  hotel  services,  and 
baby-sitting,  plus  rising  financial  outlays  on 
interest.  Insurance,  and  property  taxes  give 
the  American  economy  a  strong  inflationary 
base.  To  this  can  be  added  agricultural  price 
supports,  oil  quotas,  obsolete  building  codes 
which  perpetuate  Inefficiency  in  home  con- 
struction, and  other  government  programs 
that  maintain  or  raise  prices.  But,  hopefully, 
the  rate  of  price  increase  will  abate. 

4.  Over  the  longer  term,  It  appears  that 
the  price  system's  traditional  role  as  allo- 
cator of  resources  will  continue  to  erode. 
The  present  outlook  is  for  greater  emphasis 
on  what  economists  call  social  overhead. 
There  seems  to  be  an  Inescapable  need  for 
concentration  on  urban  renewal,  mass  trans- 
portation, air  purlflcatlon,  water  cleansing, 
and  many  other  collective  projects.  Insofar 
as  they  are  essential  for  human  siirvlval, 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  motivate  these 
social  efforts.  The  challenge  Is  to  perform 
them  effectively  while  preserving  America's 
heritage  of  Individual  freedom  Including  oc- 
cupational options  and  business  Incentives. 

In  principle,  the  price  mechanism  could 
coordinate  social  undertakings  as  well  as 
individual  pursuits.  For  example,  if  each 
automobile  and  each  bus  had  to  defray  the 
costs  of  Its  Infringement  on  the  environ- 
ment, most  commuters  would  have  to  elect 
mass  transportation. 

Only  wealthy  people  oould  afford  the  high 
cost  of  riding  in  a  separate  car.  But  such 
an  extension  of  the  price  system  might 
engender  strong  sentiment  for  governmental 
redistribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

6.  This  paper  has  shown  that  two  variants 
each  of  cost-push,  demand-puU,  and  social 
rigidity  Interact  to  erode  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  with  Uttle  likelihood  of 
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a  reversal.  The  most  important  Influence 
on  the  future  course  of  price  stability  Is 
the  will  of  the  citizenry.  Output  must  be  in- 
creased and  infusions  of  buying  power  cur- 
tailed toward  a  zone  where  the  supply  of 
most  goods  and  services  is  in  balance  with 
demand  at  existing  prices.  If  the  implica- 
tions of  economic  policies  are  widely  under- 
stood and  If  price  stability  receives  vigorous 
backing,  policymakers — mainly  in  govern- 
ments, but  also  In  labor  unions  and  cor- 
porate dlrectorthlps — "ill  pursue  whatever 
ecnomic  goals  the  public  deems  to  be  in  Its 
Interest.  Cure  from  the  malady  of  Infla- 
tion depends  on  the  resolve  of  the  pteople  and 
the  skill  of  their  representatives. 


THE  MEDIA  IS  HUMAN 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  and  ev- 
ery day  we  are  reminded  that  violence 
has  become  a  part  of  American  life.  At 
one  time  most  Americans  felt  it  was  con- 
fined to  dealings  between  nations  or  re- 
stricted to  States  unable  to  properly 
govern  themselves  but  the  past  decade 
has  seen  it  brought  increasingly  home. 
Indeed,  few  Americans  are  spared  its 
effects. 

In  a  sense,  the  increasing  level  of  vio- 
lence is  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  our 
society  today.  We  are  becoming  polar- 
ized. Reason  is  being  replaced  by  a  lack 
of  thought.  There  are  signs  that  the  solid 
middle  is  being  eroded  by  the  dema- 
gogues of  both  left  and  right. 

The  level  of  polarization  has  reached 
the  point  where,  in  a  sense,  the  prophesy 
of  violence  becomes  self-fulfilling. 

We  must  pursue  policies  that  will  quiet 
the  noise,  that  will  lessen  the  discord, 
that  will  heal  the  wounds.  To  do  so  will 
require  more  understanding  than  many 
have  exhibited.  It  may  even  require  the 
giving  up  of  momentary  gain — political 
or  otherwise. 

The  instruments  that  can  convey  the 
new  sense  of  purpose  are  the  news  media. 
At  the  moment  they  are  the  subject  of 
considerable  criticism  and  even  attack. 
The  reasons  for  it  are  many  and  com- 
plex. Part  stems  from  a  vague  general 
intuitive  feeling  that  modem  communi- 
cations contribute  to  the  level  of  violence 
in  America — "Television  is  a  live  me- 
dium and  those  who  use  it  go  out  of  their 
way  looking  for  action." 

Another  criticism  is  that  the  news 
journalists,  particularly  those  from  cer- 
tain geographical  areas,  are  insulated  or 
calloused  to  the  everyday  events  of  life. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  the  other  lev- 
els of  criticism  this  is  one  that,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  justified. 

Those  in  the  news  media  are  not  in- 
sulated from  the  human  problems  of  our 
time.  Like  everyone  else  the  newsmen  are 
members  of  our  society  and  they,  along 
with  the  rest  of  us,  have  suffered  very 
real  problems  from  the  violence  that 
threatens  our  Nation. 

In  the  real  estate  section  of  the  Sun- 
day, Jime  7,  1970,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  there  waa  an  excellent  article 
about  the  very  human  problems  of  the 
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coproducer  of  one  of  the  more  contro- 
versial television  news  programs  today. 
The  article  chronicles  the  problems  which 
befell  Mr.  Sanford  Socolow,  coproducer 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcastmg  System's 
network  news  program  "The  CBS  Eve- 
ning News,"  and  his  family.  Just  over 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Socolow  was  forced  by 
the  very  real  threat  of  violence  into  mov- 
ing his  family  out  of  the  city,  where  he 
had  lived  all  his  life,  into  the  suburbs. 
The  cause  was  not  a  single  riot  or  dem- 
onstration but  a  series  of  what  some 
might  term  "mundane"  confiicts  among 
neighbor- tenant-landlord. 

As  the  author  of  the  article  notes,  the 
series  of  incidents  "Is  hardly  a  typical 
one — but  in  a  broad  sense  the  Socolow 
case  represents  a  cross-section  of  the 
abrasive,  sometimes  tigonizing  Tenant- 
Landlord  Court,  but  seldom  reach  public 
notice." 

Although  the  level  of  violence  in  in- 
stances of  this  type  is  more  in  threat 
than  in  action,  it  does  not  detract  from 
its  importance  as  an  object  lesson.  In  my 
judgment,  we  must  find  means  of  re- 
solving all  the  little  problems  and  con- 
flicts that  confront  us  if  we  are  ever  to 
successfully  deal  with  the  larger  ones. 

I  think  Mr.  Robert  Al den's  article 
could  be  very  instructive  in  showing 
some  of  the  factors  that  work  to  produce 
the  Intolerable  circumstances  outlined. 
Therefore.  I  include  his  article,  "Feud  on 
33d  Floor  Drives  a  Family  Into  Suburban 
Life,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1970) 
FrcTD  ON  33d  Floob  Dutes  a  Family  Into 

StTBUHBAN    LirE 

(By  Robert  Alden) 

It  is  now  a  year,  almost  to  the  day,  that 
Sanford  Socolow,  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
city,  his  wife  and  children,  moved  to  the 
suburbs. 

What  follows  Is  a  case  history  of  a  family 
that  wanted  to  remain  in  New  York  but  was 
forced  to  move,  not  for  the  usual  reasons, 
but  because  of  a  bad  neighbor-tenant-land- 
lord relationship.  The  case  history  la  hardly 
a  typical  one  because  It  Involved  most  un- 
usual circumstances. 

But  in  a  broad  sense  the  8oc(dow  case 
represents  a  cross-section  of  the  abrasive, 
sometimes  agonizing  tenant-landlord  rela- 
tionships that  end  In  Tenant-Landlord  Court, 
but  seldom  reach  public  notice.  In  the  last 
year  alone,  the  Tenant-Landlord  Courts  of 
the  city  handled  a  staggering  load  of  3&8.38S 
cases. 

Normally,  such  landlord-tenant  disputes 
are  so  clouded  by  claim  and  oounterclalm 
that  It  becomes  Impossible  to  determine 
where  the  truth  lies.  In  the  Socolow  case. 
In  the  words  of  Judge  Martin  B.  Stecher,  who 
heard  the  case,  "the  facts  are  not  in  serious 
contention." 

In  addition,  since  the  Socolow  family  at 
one  point  took  refuge  in  my  house  out  of 
fear  of  a  neighbor,  I  was  able  to  get  first- 
hand reports  of  the  succession  of  bizarre 
events  that  transpired 

To  set  the  scene,  Mr.  Socolow  Is  the  co- 
producer  of  the  Columbia  Bcosdcastlng  Sys- 
tem's network  news  program,  "The  CBS 
Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronklte."  In 
March,  1967,  he  moved  with  his  expectant 
wife  and  an  Infant  son  into  a  three-bedroom 
33d-floor  appartment  in  a  new  luxury  build- 
ing at  444  East  82d  Street. 

The  owner  of  the  apartment  house  at  that 
time  was  Winston -Holzer:  the  managing 
agent  at  that  time  was  Douglas  L.  Bllman 
&  Go.  The  monthly  rental  for  the  apartment 
»535. 
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within  a  few  we«ks  after  the  Socolows 
moved  In.  a  man,  identified  In  the  court  pa- 
pers as  "K"  and  later  by  the  police  as  Her- 
bert Kaye,  moved  Into  an  apartment  opposite 
the  Socolow  apartment.  Almost  Immediately 
the  rnan  proved  to  be  an  unusual  neighbor. 
In  Judge  Stecher's  words: 

"K  had  parties  which  were  frequent  and 
noisy.  His  guests  were  numerous,  raucous 
and  persistently  on  hand. 

"What  went  on  at  these  parties  Is  not  clear, 
but  the  guests — who  paid  a  fee  to  attend  K's 
parties — lined  up  in  the  corridor  several  times 
1  week,  waiting  noisily  and  Impatiently  to 
enter  K's  apartment.  Having  done  so,  they 
spilled  baclc  out  into  the  corridor,  using  It  as 
part  of  the  K  residence,  where  they  drank, 
fought  and  caroused." 

There  were  other  odd  disturbances. 
On  one  occasion,  in  late  August.  1967.  the 
Socolows  said  they  were  disturbed  "by  what 
sounded    like    inhuman   walls    and   screams 
from  the  corridor  outside   our  door." 

"TTiere  were  heavy  bangs  and  what 
sounded  Ulce  fingernails  trying  to  dig  Into 
Kaye's  door."  Mr.  Socolow  said.  "The  noise 
continued  for  possibly  half  an  hour.  Inter- 
spersed were  hysterical  screams — *I  know 
you're  there,  Herble  '  " 

Mr.  Socolow  said  that  he  opened  the  door 
and  found  a  young  man  down  on  his  knees 
in  front  of  Kaye's  apartment.  He  asked  the 
man  to  leave  since  he  was  disturbing  the 
sleep  of  the  children  (a  second  child  had 
since  been  born) .  The  man.  who  according 
lo  Mr.  Socolow  did  not  appear  intoxicated, 
refused,  saying.  "I'll  buy  your  kids."  The 
police  were  called. 

The  police  dragged  the  fellow  away  bodily 
while  he  cried  and  screamed.  "Leave  me 
alone.  I'm  a  nice  Jewish  boy.  Leave  me 
alone." 

Beginning  in  September.  Mr.  Socolow  and 
other  tenants  in  the  building  had  repeated 
conversations  complaining  about  Kaye — once 
a  week  or  more — with  the  district  manager 
for  Douglas  EUlman  In  charge  of  444  East 
82d  Street. 

The  manager  repeatedly  told  Mr.  Socolow 
that  he  was  aware  of  Kaye  and  the  shenani- 
gans Ln  his  apartment,  that  the  police  had 
been  informed,  and  that  he  was  In  the 
process  of  evicting  Kaye. 

Inquiries  by  Mr.  Socolow  to  the  19th  Pre- 
cinct, which  has  jiulsdlctlon  In  the  area  of 
82d  Street  and  York  Avenue,  disclosed  no 
record  of  any  complaint  made  by  Douglas 
Elllman  against  Kaye.  Month  after  month 
went  by.  The  parties  continued  with  the 
usual  noise  and  attendant  excitement.  The 
plot  developed. 

Judge  Stecher.  In  his  account  of  the  case. 
wrote: 

"K  in  time  acquired  two  companions  In 
residence — a  huge  dog  and  an  even  larger 
man.  Both  seemed  to  serve  the  same  func- 
tion: to  preserve  by  their  size  and  threaten- 
ing demeanor  K's  peace  and  discipline  In  the 
33-d-fioor  corridor  and  apartment." 

The  large  man's  efficiency,  according  to  Mr. 
Socolow.  was  a  match  for  his  size.  He  roamed 
the  cortidor  enforcing  the  order  of  the 
queue  and  assuring  complalners  that  they 
would  soon  be  admitted  to  Kaye's  apartment 
to  Join  in  the  party  fun. 

The  tenants  on  the  33d  floor  of  the  Itirury 
building  were  cowed. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  20,  the  Socolows 
left  their  apartment  to  go  to  a  dinner  party. 
Their  two  children  were  In  the  care  of  a 
baby-sitter.  Soon  the  teen-aged  sitter  found 
herself  terrified  by  the  loud  and  vulgar  talk 
outside,  people  rattling  the  front  door  of  the 
Socolow's  apartment  and  the  booming  voice 
of  the  hefty  keeper  of  the  queue.  She  tele- 
phoned her  mother. 

The  Socolows  returned  to  find  the  per- 
turbed mother  and  the  frightened  daughter. 
When  the  mother  had  to  shoulder  her  way 
by  three  girls  waiting  outside  the  Kaye 
apartment  In  order  to  get  to  the  Socolow 
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apartment,  the  large  man  advised  the  girls 
to  "Ignore  that  nut." 

A  couple  of  hours  after  the  sitter  and  her 
mother  had  left.  In  the  early  hours  of  Jan. 
21,  there  was  a  sudden  outburst  of  what 
sounded  to  Mr.  Socolow  like  a  fight  In  the 
cortldor. 

"I  Jumped  from  bed."  Mr.  Socolow  said, 
"opened  the  door  and  found  that  a  consid- 
erable group  of  party-goers  were  In  the  hall- 
way, again  loud  and  vulgar,  obscene  and 
vile. 

"I  asked  the  bouncer,"  Mi.  Socolow  said, 
"to  take  the  party  back  Into  Kaye's  apart- 
ment and  shut  the  door  to  cut  down  the 
decibel  count.  Suddenly  Kaye  leapt  Into  the 
corridor  and,  with  a  maniacal  gesture  and 
look  on  his  face,  screamed  abuse  at  me:  'You 
want  quiet,  go  live  In  a  cemetery.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  If  you're  looking  for  trouble,  I'll 
give  It  to  you.  I'm  going  to  get  you.  I'm 
going  to  get  youp  family.' 

"At  which  point,"  Mr.  Socolow  said,  "the 
bouncer,  announcing  In  a  yell  that  he  was 
going  to  beat  me  up  and  my  family  too,  ad- 
vanced on  me.  I  retreated,  slammed  the  door 
and  bolted  It.  They  proceeded  to  bang  on  It, 
putting  a  slight  dent  In  the  steel." 

In  Judge  Stecher's  view,  "only  timely 
slamming  of  (Mr.  Socolow's]  door  saved  him 
from  serious  Injury." 

The  Elllman  representative  was  told  Im- 
mediately of  the  incident,  according  to  Mr. 
Socolow,  and  the  representative  said  that 
Kaye  was  being  evicted  and  should  be  out  by 
the  end  of  the  week.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
Kaye  had  not  been  evicted. 

The  court  later  determined  that,  although 
numerous  tenant  complaints  had  been  made 
over  a  period  of  at  least  five  months  and  al- 
though the  police  had  been  called  to  the 
building  on  several  occasions,  "no  effort  was 
made  by  the  landlord  to  stop  K  or  evict  him 
from  the  premises." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  this  writer  came 
into  the  picture.  I  was  vacationing  in  Bar- 
bados when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Socolow,  a  Journalistic  colleague. 

He  said  that  he  feared  for  the  safety  of 
his  family  and  asked  If  he  could  move  the 
family  Into  a  spare  room  In  my  apartment, 
which  was  In  another  building.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Socolow  wrote  Mr.  James  J.  Mc- 
Sherry,  a  district  manager  of  Douglas  Elll- 
man: 

"Because  of  the  vile  and  obscene  occur- 
rences in  the  33d  floor  corridor  of  444  East 
82d  Street,  I  have  moved  my  family  from 
apartment  33A.  I  have  abandocied  the  apart- 
ment— I  hope,  temporarily — because  of  the 
threat  of  phjrsloal  barm  to  me  and  my  fam- 
ily." 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Stecher: 
"Their  [the  Socolows'l  fears  were  Justified. 
One  evening  [Feb.  15,  19681  after  their  de- 
parture, the  Socolow's  front  door  was  vigor- 
ously assaulted  by  an  unknown  person  wield- 
ing an  ax."  Judge  Stecher  said. 

The  ax  attack  accomplished  what  the 
remonstratlons  of  the  tenants  and  their  of- 
fers to  bear  witness  against  Kaye  had  failed 
to  accomplish.  With  the  permission  of  the 
absent  Socolow  family.  Douglas  Elllman,  on 
Feb.  16,  stationed  an  armed  guard  In  the 
33d-fioor  Socolow  apartment. 

Early  In  the  morning  of  Feb.  19.  someone 
using  a  flammable  liquid  set  fire  to  the 
Socolow  door  and  the  abutting  walls  and 
floor. 

Kaye  has  since  been  Indicted  on  an  arson 
charge  In  connection  with  this  Incident. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  extlngtilshed.  the 
guard  oalled  the  police  and.  while  they  were 
Investigating  the  case,  In  a  second  Incident, 
the  police  said  that  Kaye  assaulted  a  police- 
man Inside  the  Socolow  apartment.  Kaye 
was  arrested  and  has  since  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  fighting  with  a  policeman. 
He  will  be  sentenced  on  that  charge  In  Man- 
hattan Crtmlnal  Court  tomorrow. 

A  few  nights  after  the  fighting  Incident, 
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Kaye,  out  on  ball,  was  roaming  the  33d  floor 
corridor  rifle  In  hand.  He  was  forcibly  dis- 
armed by  the  private  guard. 

The  Socolow  family,  staying  in  my  apart- 
ment, made  occasional  trips  to  their  apart- 
ment, at  444  East  82d  Street  in  the  company 
of  a  guard  provided  by  Douglas  Elllman  to 
get  needed  articles  of  clothing. 

As  I  was  a  personal  witness,  I  know  that 
they  were  thoroughly  shaken  by  their  brush 
with  Kaye.  Mrs.  Socolow  burst  into  tears  on 
several  occasions,  not  only  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  experience,  but  also  because 
she  had  been  uprooted  from  her  home  with  a 
newborn  child  and  young  son. 

The  Socolows  removed  all  of  their  per- 
sonal possessions  from  444  East  82d  Street  on 
Feb.  28. 

"I  felt  that  my  first  obligation  was  to  see 
to  the  safety  of  my  family,"  Mr.  Socolow  said. 
"We  could  not  remain  there.  My  basic  com- 
plaint was  that,  although  we  had  offered  time 
and  time  again — as  did  other  tenants  in  the 
building — to  bear  witness  against  Kaye. 
Douglas  Elllman  and  the  landlord  did  noth- 
ing about  evicting  him.  We  suspected  that 
we  were  subject  to  corporate  lying  about  so- 
called  eviction  efforts  and  the  subsequent 
findings  of  the  court  proved  that  our  sus- 
picions were  Justified. 

"But  what  is  even  more  appalling  is  that  If 
we  tenants  in  a  luxury  building  paying  sky- 
high  rents  were  not  able  to  get  relief  from  a 
fellow  tenant  who  was  making  our  lives  mis- 
erable, how  much  more  difficult  It  must  be 
for  tenants  In  the  less  affluent  areas  of  the 
city  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet  that  their 
lease  entitles  them  to  have." 

John  F.  Hamlin,  chairman  of  Douglas  El- 
llman. refused  to  comment  publicly  on  Judge 
Stecher's  findings  or  on  any  aspect  of  the 
case. 

Judge  Stecher  wrote  in  his  decision  that 
"to  the  end  of  February,  the  landlord  made 
no  effort  to  evict  K  or  otherwise  Inhibit  him." 
It  was  only  In  March,  after  the  Socolows  re- 
moved all  their  personal  possessions,  that  the 
landlord  brought  a  summary  proceeding 
against  Kaye  and  had  him  evicted. 

The  Socolows'  fears  in  the  case  of  Kaye 
were  well-grounded.  In  addition  to  the  as- 
sault on  the  policeman  and  the  charge 
against  him  for  setting  fire  to  the  Socolow 
door.  It  turned  out  that  Kaye  was  wanted 
on  a  fugitive  warrant  on  a  charge  of  arson  in 
Pennsylvania,  accused  of  burning  down  a 
motel  in  Bucks  County. 

As  for  Kaye's  large  companion,  the  po- 
lice reported  that  he  has  a  record  of  22  ar- 
rests, including  charges  of  burglary  and  rape. 
Shaken  by  their  experience,  the  Socolows 
moved  temporarily  from  my  house  to  an- 
other apartment  in  the  city  while  they 
searched  for  the  suburban  home  where  they 
now  live. 

"We  moved  to  the  suburbs,"  Mr.  Socolow 
said,  "because  my  wife  and  I  were  so  dis- 
turbed by  what  could  and  did  happen  to  us. 
If  we  felt  we  could  not  be  safe,  I  did  not 
want  to  live  there.  We  hated  to  leave  the 
city.  But  my  wife  never  recovered  from  the 
fright.  I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  else  for 
us  to  do." 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June   10.   1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 

received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  who 

is  serving  in  Vietnam  which  I  would  like 

to  share  with  my  colleagues.  Sp4c.  Louis 
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J.  Brooks,  born  and  raised  in  my  home- 
town of  Pitman.  N.J.,  is  serving  with  the 
Army's  25th  Division  and  writes  of  his 
Impression  of  American  troop  action  in 
Cambodia  as  well  as  his  observation  of 
attitudes  generally: 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  the  gen- 
eral attitude  over  here  toward  the  push  Into 
Cambodia,  and  the  student  riots  on  the  col- 
lege campuses.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  nega- 
tive opinion  toward  Nixon's  decision  to  go 
into  Cambodia.  It  is  evident  to  everyone  over 
here  that  these  enemy  sanctuaries  had  to  be 
destroyed  ...  It  was  factual  that  as  long  as 
these  camps  (North  Vietnamese  Army  base 
camps)  were  allowed  to  exist,  this  region  of 
South  Vietnam  would  never  be  totally  secure. 

I  would  observe  that  not  only  was  the 
region  around  Saigon  constantly  threat- 
ened so  long  as  the  enemy  could  mount 
attacks  from  its  base  camps  In  Cambodia 
with  relative  impunity,  but  the  capacity 
to  mount  these  attacks  has  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  safety  of  our  own  troops  op- 
erating within  the  range  of  the  base 
camps. 
Specialist  Brooks  continues: 
After  our  withdrawal  (from  Cambodia), 
I  can  see  ouj  area  becoming  so  Inactive  with 
enemy  activity  that  the  Arvn's  (South  Viet- 
namese Army )  could  take  over  the  whole  bat- 
tle. I  mean  either  a  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops,  or  at  least  a  withdrawal  of  the  In- 
fantrymen. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  President's  policy,  for  to  enable 
the  success  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram is  to  insure  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  combat  troops. 

While  convinced  that  the  President's 
decision  was  right  under  the  circum- 
stances, Specialist  Brooks  then  turns  his 
attention  to  troop  reaction  to  antiwar 
demonstrations  here  at  home: 

Most  of  my  friends  cannot  understand  the 
big  protest  at  home,  since  there  is  none  here. 
I  leel  our  news  media  have  created  much  of 
the  trouble  .  .  .  Our  soldiers  are  treated  bet- 
ter here  than  in  any  other  war.  The  morale 
here  is  very  high.  The  biggest  morale  problem 
Is  homesickness  ...  If  the  college  students 
understood  Nixon's  decision  like  I  do.  I  don't 
think  the  deaths  at  Kent  State  would  have 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  almost 
fanatical  idealism  of  the  militants  head- 
ing the  antiwar  protests  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  idealism  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  combat  zone  of  Vietnam. 
It  seems  that  In  the  case  of  the  former 
there  is  the  nebulous  intellectual  form  of 
idealism  while  in  the  latter,  represented 
by  those  like  Specialist  Brooks,  there  is 
the  very  real  and  tangible  struggle  to 
enable  the  people  of  an  entire  Nation  to 
exercise  the  most  cherished  individual 
liberty— the  right  to  choose  their  own 
destiny.  This,  in  my  view,  is  the  most 
valued  idealism. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  AUTO- 
MOBILE   BUMPERS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  toll  of 
life.  limb,  and  property  lost  each  year 
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in  high-speed  automobile  accidents  is  in- 
credible and  we  have  all  been  made 
keenly  aware  of  it.  and  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  correct  it.  But  it  is  a  rela- 
tively little  known  fact  that  thousands 
of  persons  are  injured  smd  billions  of 
dollars  are  lost  each  year  as  a  result  of 
low-speed  automobile  accidents. 

The  human  suffering  and  inconven- 
ience is  staggering,  and  the  enormous 
economic  cost  is  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  nature  of  large  repair  bills, 
higher  insurance  premiums,  and  de- 
creased life  expectancy  of  the  vehicle.  In 
addition,  these  accidents  constitute  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  automotive  repair 
business,  on  our  court  system,  on  our  po- 
lice agencies,  and  on  the  scarce  materials 
used  in  making  necessary  repairs. 

Two  recent  studies  conducted  by  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
point  out  the  delicacy  of  the  automobile's 
external  structure  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  costs  associated  with  low-speed  col- 
lisions. Tests  performed  on  four  1969  se- 
dans— Chevrolet  Impala,  Ford  Galaxie, 
Plymouth  Fury  I.  and  Ambassador  SST — 
demonstrated  that  on  the  average,  they 
sustained  approximately  $200  in  dEimage 
when  driven  forward  into  a  barrier  at  5 
miles  per  hour — equal  to  a  fast  walk; 
$650  in  the  same  situation  at  10  miles 
per  hour — jogging  speed;  and  $500  to 
both  automobiles  when  driven  into  the 
rear  of  an  identical  vehicle  at  10  miles 
per  hour. 

Tests  on  four  1970  small  and  less  ex- 
pensive cars — Volkswagen.  Toyota 
Corona,  Ford  Maverick,  and  American 
Hornet — demonstrated  the  following 
damage  In  the  same  circumstances:  $150 
at  5  miles  per  hour  into  a  barrier;  $400 
at  10  miles  per  hour  into  a  barrier;  and 
$400  at  10  miles  per  hour  into  another 
car.  Frankly,  there  is  just  no  legitimate 
reason  why  automobile  bumpers  should 
crumple  at  such  low  speeds. 

The  automobile  industry  presently 
makes  a  bumper  that  can  withstand  an  - 
impact  of  only  2.8  miles  per  hour.  Dr. 
William  Haddon,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Insurance  Institute,  stated  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that- 
current  automobile  exterior  designs,  while 
aimed  at  the  eve  of  the  consumer  in  the  show- 
room, are  pointed  directly  at  his  wallet  on  the 
road. 

The  technology  presently  exists  to  pro-  ^ 
duce  a  resistant  bumper;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  applying  the  available  engi- 
neering skills  to  the  task.  One  company 
has  already  reported  the  successful  test- 
ing of  a  new  bumper,  safe  to  vehicle  and 
passengers  at  speeds  up  to  30  miles  per 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  backgroimd, 
I  am  now  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  re- 
quire motor  vehicle  safety  standards  re- 
lating to  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to 
withstand  certain  collisions.  My  bill 
would  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
to  insure  that  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured after  January  1,  1972,  wiU  be  able 
to  withstand  a  collision— either  front 
or  rear — with  an  Immovable  object  at 
speeds  up  to  and  including  10  miles  per 
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hour  without  sustaining  property  damage 
or  injury  to  the  occupants  of  such 
vehicle. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  early  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring it.  I  beUeve  it  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  tremendous  claim 
low-speed  collisions  make  on  us  all. 


"IT'S  UP  TO  YOU"— A  COMMENCE- 
MENT DAY  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  BAR- 
ING OF  NEVADA  BEFORE  NEVADA 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1970 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 
Mr.  BARING,  Mr.  Speaker.  Gradua- 
tion Day,  1970,  around  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  Nevada,  coincided  with 
thoughts  I  had  regarding  the  seemingly 
unending  and  imwarranted  disruptions 
on  American  college  campuses. 

As  many  of  the  students  graduating 
from  high  school  at  the  first  of  this 
month  plan  to  go  on  to  college,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  address  the  graduates  on  the 
basis  of  what  these  students,  who  will  be 
freshmen  on  the  campuses  next  fall,  can 
do  to  insure  that  their  higher  education 
process  is  not  interrupted  by  misguided 
and  unthinking  students  who  have  the 
only  desire,  app>arently,  to  cause  imrest 
on  campus  and  do  not  have  the  keen 
desire  to  complete  their  studies  during 
the  academic  year  or  allow  others  to  do 

so.  .      . 

The  students  who  desire  to  bring  about 
changes  in  our  system  of  government, 
and  college  administration  policy  for 
that  matter,  have  the  right  to  disagree. 
But  they  only  have  that  right,  and  I  will 
emphasize  that  they  are  only  right,  when 
they  go  about  it  in  a  peaceable  and  con- 
structive manner. 

The  anarchistic  movements  on  some  of 
the  campuses  by  some  of  the  students 
has  caused,  I  believe,  alarm  not  only  in 
the  minds  of  the  parents  of  all  poten- 
tial college-age  students. 

Many  adult  Americans  today  have, 
what  I  will  term,  a  "bad  taste  in  their 
mouth"  regarding  college  students  be- 
cause of  a  few  students  who  disrupt  cam- 
pus life,  destroy  property,  and  put  the 
rights  of  all  students  in  jeopardy. 

This  situation  I  want  to  help  correct. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  prepared  and  de- 
livered the  following  speech  to  two  high 
schools  at  graduation  this  June  1970, 
\i'ith  the  hope  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
find  the  best  path  throu^  their  coming 
college  life: 

It  Is  Up  to  You 

Being  the  commencement  speaker  here  to- 
day reminds  me  of  my  own  high  school  days. 
I  am  jjarticulaily  reminded  of  Congressman 
James  Scrugham  who  was  asked  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  be  the  guest  speaker  In  high 
schools  acroM  the  SUte.  Congressman 
Scrugham  went  on  later  to  become  Senator 
Scrugham,  serving  the  State  of  Nevada  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  had  great  admlraUon  for 
thU  man  who  had  a  marvelous  knowledge  of 
every  aspect  of  Nevada's  economy,  but  he  had 
an  exceptional,  extensive  and  first-hand 
knowledge  of  mining  in  this  State.  I  can  well 
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rec&ll  that  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  or 
no  matter  what  the  announced  subject  of 
his  speech  happened  to  be — It  always  ended 
up  being  a  talk  concerning  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  manganese  and  clnnebar. 

Well,  although  I  have  always  been  a  cham- 
pion of  mining  during  the  years  I  have  served 
Nevada  In  the  United  States  Congress,  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mining.  B«cause  you  are  a  youthful 
audience,  I  Intend  to  speak  to  you  on  a  siib- 
Ject  of  Importance  to  youth.  Now.  I  ask  you, 
what  could  be  more  Interesting  to  young 
people,  than  the  subject  of  youth.  Itself? 

A  number  of  years  ago.  a  poll  was  taken 
among  a  number  of  young  people,  and  when 
the  questionnaires  were  tabulated.  It  was 
found  that  the  two  things  that  young  peo- 
ple wanted  most  of  all  were: 

1.  To  get  along  with  people,  and  to  have 
more  friends,  and 

2.  To  and  their  right  and  true  place  in 
life. 

I  believe  that  If  a  poll  were  taken  today, 
the  questions  would  be  answered  Just  about 
the  same.  Of  course,  the  war  has  altered  and 
Influenced  the  thinking  of  young  people  to 
a  considerable  extent,  because  this  Is  some- 
thing that  interferes  with  the  course  of  nor- 
mal living.  1  wish  to  God  that  the  war  were 
ended,  and  that  every  last  one  of  our  fight- 
ing men  were  h<Mne!  I  further  wish  that 
all  wars  would  cease,  and  that  no  one  would 
ever  have  to  go  to  war  again  I  However,  our 
country  Is  engaged  In  war.  and  I  believe 
that  either  we  should  win  the  war,  or  we 
should  get  out!  I  cannot  see  the  continu- 
ation of  a  war  which  Is  getting  us  no- 
where, and  which  could  go  on  and  on 
Indeflnltely. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  condone  In  any 
way  the  draft  card  burners  or  the  American 
flag  destroyers.  We  have  a  wonderful  country 
— the  best  In  the  world — and  the  American 
flag  Is  a  symbol  of  all  of  the  good  things 
which  our  country  represents.  Naturally, 
there  are  things  which  need  correction  within 
our  governmental  structure.  There  are  abuses 
within  our  governmental  system,  just  as 
there  are  abuses  within  the  social  system. 
Howerer.  It  Is  not  the  systems  which  should 
be  destroyed,  but  rather  the  Injustices  and 
the  wrongs  which  should  be  corrected  and 
eliminated.  People  and  their  wrong  actions 
must  be  changed,  said  they  can  be  changed, 
through  education.  Riots,  rebellion  and  de- 
struction are  not  the  ways  to  go  about  mak- 
ing the  desired  changes.  To  engage  In  draft 
card  burning.  American  flag  defacement, 
riots,  demonstrations  and  senselses  destruc- 
tion of  buildings — such  as  we  have  seen 
across  our  nation) — is  despicable  and  It  is 
certainly  not  American.  It  is  downright 
anarchy!  If  changes  are  needed,  our  fore- 
fathers provided  us  with  a  constitution  which 
can  be  amended.  This  ts  the  orderly  American 
way! 

It  Is  gratifying,  generally  speaking,  that 
our  Nevada  schools  and  colleges  have  not 
gone  along  with  that  deplorable  type  of  be- 
haviour. In  fact,  recently  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  in  Reno  paid  an 
approving  tribute  to  the  university  president 
and  his  wife,  by  giving  them  an  all-expenses- 
pald-trlp  to  California.  This  was  certainly  a 
"switch"  from  what  we  have  witnessed  In 
colleges  across  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  very  unhealthy  trend  of 
thought  spreading  among  many  of  the  youth 
of  this  country,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
a  word  of  warning  to  you  at  this  time.  There 
are  subversive  forces  and  underground  move- 
ments which  have  been  for  some  time  (and 
still  are  active)  engaging  in  polluting  the 
minds  of  OUT  young  people!  They  have  Im- 
pressed the  minds  of  our  youth  with  the 
Idea  that  they  should  not  believe  or  have 
confidence  in  people  who  are  older  than 
thirty  years  of  age  They  have  attempted  to 
twcn  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  this  country 
•galiwt   their  parents.  They  have  ezagger- 
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ated  and  blown  up  out  of  all  proportion  the 
so-caUed  "generation  gap."  They  have  tried 
to  create  a  great  breach  between  the  younger 
and  the  older  generations. 

Unfortunately,  many  yoxmg  people — mis- 
led and  misguided — have  become  the  victims 
of  poisonous  Influences.  They  have  not 
stopped  to  consider  that  the  very  leaders  In 
these  subversive  movements  are  persons  who 
are  way  past  their  thirties ! 

I  have  two  very  good  examples  to  illustrate 
this  point  I  am  making.  There  is  a  certain 
past-middle-aged,  silver-haired  woman  who 
is  a  leader  In  the  so-called  "New  Morality" 
movement,  who  publicly  has  told  young  peo- 
ple that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
ten  commandments.  This  Is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  break  down  the  necessity  of  law 
and  order — and  it  comes  from  a  person  long 
past  thirty. 

Another  example  Is  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  In  a  recent  "march"  upon  the 
Federal  BuUdlng  in  Reno.  His  youthful  fol- 
lowers who  carried  signs  upon  which  were 
painted  the  symbol  of  the  clenched  fist,  ap- 
parently did  not  notice  that  this  anarchist 
was  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age!  Yet.  these  very  same  agitators  will  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  youth  of  our  country  not 
to  listen  to  their  parents,  and  not  to  believe 
In  or  trust  anyone  over  thirty  years  of  age! 

We  are  living  In  Umee  which  require  a 
great  deal  of  perception  and  awareness  be- 
cause there  are  forces  at  work  which  are  bent 
on  destroying  our  country  and  the  very  sys- 
tems which  made  America  a  great  nation. 
By  using  clever  plays  upon  words  and  dia- 
bolical subterfuge,  they  have  made  great 
Inroads  Uf»n  the  youth  of  our  country. 
Twisted  thinking  has  Influenced  the  minds 
of  the  youth  on  many  campuses,  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  false  propaganda.  It 
Is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  If 
govenmient  and  social  changes  are  necessary, 
there  are  sane  and  orderly  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  about  these  changes.  These  ways 
and  means  are  not  found  In  revolution,  van- 
dalism, pillaging  and  looting.  It  was  a  pitiful 
sight  in  Washington,  D.C.  not  long  ago,  to  see 
about  one  fourth  of  the  city  go  up  in  smoke, 
while  youthfiil  "hoodlums"  looted  burning 
stores,  defying  law  and  order,  as  they  carried 
away  radios,  television  sets  and  all  manner  of 
other  furniture. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  will 
always  be  a  need  for  the  ten  command- 
ments. (Without  law  and  order  this  world 
would  be  an  utter  chaos.)  The  ten  oom- 
mandments  are  a  basilc  code  for  human  be- 
havior designed  to  serve  for  all  time. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"new"  morality.  One  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments is  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
and  this  Is  Just  exactly  what  this  modern, 
or  "mod"  morality  would  not  have  young 
people  do. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  riots,  strikes, 
unkempt  young  people  In  dirty  clothing, 
filthy  movies,  obscene  pictures  and  porno- 
graphic literature  have  become  common- 
place In  our  society.  The  youth  of  our  coun- 
try represent  the  most  valuable  possession 
that  we  have.  This  is  why  our  young  people 
have  become  the  collective  target  of  the 
enemy  forces  at  work  within  our  country. 
Drug  abuse — the  use  of  drugs  among  many 
young  people — is  the  most  vicious,  depraved 
and  diabolical  plot  of  all.  There  was  a  time 
when  decency  and  morality  constituted  the 
acceptable  way  of  life  in  America,  and  this 
was  considered  to  be  proper,  even  If  it  was 
not  always  practiced.  Degeneracy  was  the 
exception,  and  it  was  generally  shunned! 
Today,  however,  things  that  used  to  be 
looked  upon  with  abhorrence  are  looked 
upon  lightly,  and  even  advocated!  There 
was  a  time.  also,  when  criminals  were  con- 
sidered enemies  of  society.  Because  they  had 
broken  the  law,  they  were  believed  to  be 
deserving  of  punishment.  Today,  soft- 
headed  psychologists   tell    us   that   acts   of 
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stealing,  murder  and  sexual  crimes  are 
merely  the  product  of  body  chemistry  or 
unfortunate  environmental  conditions.  They 
further  contend  that  the  criminals  who 
comn:ilt  the  atrocities  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  their  crimes.  Only  too  often  thieves 
and  hoodlums  are  referred  to  merely  as  un- 
derprivileged people,  although  many  of 
them  have  had  material  and  social  advan- 
tages far  beyond  any  possessed  by  their 
forefathers.  In  the  big  cities,  young  men 
wielding  switchblade  knives  and  bicycle 
chains  are  defended  as  innocent  victims  of 
our  "cruel"  society.  The  result  of  all  of 
this  distorted  thinking  has  been  a  break- 
down of  law  and  order,  and  an  utter  dis- 
respect for  the  law.  Our  country  has  seen 
a  spiraling  crime  rate,  and  a  wave  of  per- 
missiveness and  immorality. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  goal  of  the 
enemy  is  the  break-down  of  the  morality  of 
our  youth.  Atheistic  forces  have  succeeded 
in  eliminating  prayer  from  our  schools.  Now. 
they  are  Intent  upon  removing  all  forms  of 
worship  and  sacred  observances  from  our 
public  and  national  life!  They  want  to  dls- 
conUnue  showing  any  religious  films  on 
television.  So  concentrated  have  these  atheis- 
tic forces  been,  in  their  efforts,  that  a  large 
segment  of  our  society  has  abandoned  God. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  worshipful  attitude 
of  our  forefathers,  who  founded  our  Nation 
upon  the  principles  of  God.  Today  the  denial 
of  God's  very  existence  is  not  unusual.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  have  heard  of  the 
Idiotic  sUtement.  •God  is  dead."  Those  who 
adhere  to  this  atheistic  claim  have  no  con- 
ception as  to  what  life  actually  Is.  God  is 
life.  Therefore,  God  is  the  very  opposite  of 
death.  How  could  life  be  death?  There  is  a 
song  being  sung  lately  which  says,  "if  God 
Is  dead,  what  is  this  that  Uvea  within  mv 
heart." 

Actually,  it  is  the  widespread  turning  away 
from  God  that  caused  the  abandonment  of 
moraUty.  and  the  decay  of  human  conduct. 
A  person  who  believes  that  God  does  not 
exist,  possibly  might  not  possess  definite 
principles  for  the  regulation  of  human  con- 
duct. As  a  result,  such  a  person  would  have 
to  work  out  his  own  moral  system.  Murder, 
steaUng,  and  other  crimes  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  wrong  to  him.  The  criteria  for  right 
and  wrong,  for  him.  would  be  relative — and 
not  based  upon  absolute  sUndards  laid 
down  by  God.  Again.  I  say  that  there  must 
be  a  general  return  to  the  ten  command- 
ments, if  this  coxmtry  and  this  world  are  to 
sTirvlve  and  to  overcome  the  present  world 
dilemma!  As  a  Christian.  I  say  that  the  un- 
believing world  must  be  looked  upon  not 
with  condemnation,  but  rather  with  an  at- 
titude of  compassion.  Even  though  there  is 
often  a  tendency  to  ridicule  the  "hippies." 
the  pornographic  writers,  the  abstract  art- 
ists and  the  wild,  drug-addicted  musicians 
they  should  be  prayed  for  very  earnestly,  in- 
stead. Somehow  the  fact  must  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  to  all  unbelievers,  that 
God  does  exist,  that  he  does  reveal  himself, 
and  that  he  can  be  luiown  I 

In  you.  young  people,  lies  the  hope  of  the 
world.  With  concern  and  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding, you  have  the  power  to  re-make 
the  world.  It  Is  certainly  evident  that  many 
changes  must  be  made,  but  they  must  come 
about  in  the  right  way!  The  right  and  proper 
way  Is  not  the  way  of  violence,  or  rioting,  or 
destruction.  In  order  to  change  the  old.  we 
have  to  possess  something  better  to  offer.  We 
cannot  tear  down  Just  for  the  sake  of  tearing 
down.  We  cannot  tear  down  the  "establish- 
ment" or  any  other  time-honored  thing.  Just 
for  the  sake  of  destruction.  We  must  exercise 
wisdom  and  understanding,  and  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  have  something  better — some- 
thing that  will  benefit  mankind — before  we 
lend  ourselves  to  movements  devoted  to 
change. 

Finally,  although  the  present  world  condi- 
tion seems  disturbed  and  confused,  it  U  a 
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good  thing  to  remember  that  there  is  always 
a  way  out — if  we  are  in  tune  with  the  Ood 
who  lives  In  us.  This  \s  not  a  meaningless 
platitude,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  "wishful 
thinking."  It  is  a  truth  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  gathered  here  together  has  one 
thing  in  common.  This  Is  the  fact  that  we  are 
alive !  If  we  were  to  say  that  we  are  not  alive, 
we  would  have  to  resort  to  telling  a  false- 
hood. Therefore,  we  have  a  truth — an  undls- 
putable  fact — about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt — and  upon  which  we  can  begin  to 
build  our  lives.  The  next  important  step  In 
our  self-discovery  is  the  realization  that  this 
life,  which  is  the  source  of  our  existence.  Is 
something  greater  than  our  human  Identity. 
Without  this  life  which  animates  us.  our 
bodies  would  be  reduced  to  nothingness  in  a 
very  short  time. 

When  we  leaxn  that  life  Is  Ood,  and  when 
we  see  that  God  lives  within  us,  we  have 
discovered  the  secret  that  will  lead  us  into 
personal  freedom.  Socrates  said,  "man,  know 
thyself."  When  we  become  acquainted  with 
this  super  self  which  gives  life  to  our  bodies, 
we  will  begin  to  look  upon  the  world  In  an 
altogether  different  manner.  We  will  see  how 
futile  It  Is  to  try  to  change  things  from  a 
human  standpoint.  We  have  heard  the  state- 
ment, "as  long  as  there  are  human  beings, 
there  will  always  be  wars."  Well,  I  have  news 
for  you.  In  reality,  we  are  not  human  beings! 
The  life  that  lives  In  you  and  me  is  not 
human.  It  is  the  very  life  of  Ood — which 
makes  us  divine  beings,  or  spiritual  beings. 
We  are  not  "human"  beings,  at  all! 

Within  each  and  every  one  of  you  young 
people  here  today,  there  is  a  genius  locked 
up  inside  of  you.  Just  waiting  to  be  recog- 
nized and  set  free!  God  has  placed  his  spirit 
within  you,  and  you  are  here  on  this  earth 
to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose!  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  announced,  "the  klngd<xn  of  God 
is  within  you."  Listen  to  the  "still  amall 
voice"  which  speaks  within  your  heart.  Here- 
in you  will  have  the  guidelines  for  a  mean- 
ingful and  successful  life— with  plenty  of 
friends!  Remember,  each  of  you  Is  a  genius 
In  your  own  particular  way.  Go  forth  in 
good  courage,  because  you  are  needed!  The 
world  Is  waiting  for  you  to  contribute  eome- 
thlng  fine. 


GEORGE  SEUFFERT  AND  A  NEW 
YORK  CITY  BAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  a  most  interesting  and  worth- 
while project  now  in  the  planning  stage 
in  New  York  City.  The  project  is  being 
shaped  by  Mr.  George  Seuffert.  of  Doug- 
laston,  N.Y.,  and  if  he  is  successful.  New 
York  City  will  soon  have  an  official  band. 

George  Seuffert  has  already  planned  a 
series  of  free  concerts  to  be  held  on  the 
steps  of  city  hall  this  summer  and  he  has 
also  interested  Mayor  John  Lindsay  in 
the  idea  of  an  official  band  to  play  at 
schools,  hospitals,  and  at  ceremonies  for 
visiting  dignitaries.  Anyone  who  knows 
George  Seuffert  knows  that  he  will  prob- 
ably be  successful  In  making  his  plan  a 
reality.  I  have  known  George  and  his 
talented  family  for  a  number  of  years 
and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  in  his 
plan  for  our  city. 

The  proposal  which  George  Seuffert  is 
iirging  on  city  officials  has  particular 
meaning  for  our  young  people  and  as 
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George  explains  it,  his  musical  plans 
seem  to  be  geared  toward  improving  our 
communication  with  youth.  The  story  of 
George's  plan  was  recently  told  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  25  edition  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  I  place  the  text  of  that 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  read  this  fascinating 
story: 

MtrSIC    CONSTTLTANT    LOOKS    TOWARD    CTTT'B 

Own  Band 
(By  David  Glauberman) 

Into  his  fifth  decade  as  a  legendary  band 
conductor,  George  Seuffert  of  Douglaston  Is 
not  about  to  slow  down. 

On  the  contrary,  the  57-year-old  director 
of  The  Seuffert  Band  Is  looking  forward  to 
heading  up  the  official  New  York  City  Band — 
If  and  when  the  band  is  formed. 

Seuffert  (as  in  "toy  fort")  himself  is  opti- 
mistic that  there  will  in  fact  be  a  commer- 
cially-sponsored city  band  "t>efore  the  end  of 
the  second  Lindsay  Administration." 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  been  encouraging  the 
idea.  Seuffert  told  The  Press  in  a  recent  City 
Hall  interview,  and  as  Lindsay's  H-a-year 
music  consultant  Seuffert  expects  that  he 
would  be  handed  the  official  baton. 

"A  band  can  be  employed  in  the  summer 
giving  free  concerts  and  throughout  the  year 
working  at  schools,  hospitals — the  whole  bit," 
said  Seuffert,  as  well  as  miislcally  greeting 
visiting  dignitaries,  he  added. 

The  city  formerly  maintained  several  de- 
partmental bands,  but  they  were  all  cut  for 
economy  purposes  In  the  last  decade. 

"It's  my  hope  that  it  will  be  at  no  cost 
to  the  city,"  said  Seuffert.  "Let's  look  at  it 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  finest  profes- 
sional band  in  this  city  would  cost  about 
t500,(XX).  ...  It  would  have  to  be  a  coo^jera- 
tlve  venture." 

As  conductor  of  The  Seuffert  Band,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father  in  1929.  the 
crew^-cut  Ridgewood-bom  musician  has  had 
a  wealth  of  experience  In  trying  to  lure 
dollars  from  local  businessmen. 

"I  was  the  first  individual  to  interest 
oonunerclal  concerns  In  sponsoring  free  con- 
certs in  the  dty,"  recalled  Seuffert.  "It  goes 
back  to  the  da3r8  of  the  Depression  when, 
mtisic  being  a  Ixixury,  It  went  right  out  of 
the  window.  I  went  to  Grandvlew  Dairy  and 
sold  them  the  idea.  They  were  amenable  pro- 
vided I  came  up  with  a  gimmick  to  tie  it  In 
with  their  product." 

With  that,  Seuffert  opened  his  wallet  for 
a  reporter  and  revealed  an  aging  ticket  dated 
June,  1933,  that  was  shaped  like  a  milk 
bottle  cap  and  proclaimed  the  sponsor's 
name  on  one  side  and  "admit  one"  on  the 
other. 

Sven  today,  despite  his  band's  reputation, 
Seuffert  still  finds  that  he  must  "keep  plug- 
ging all  the  time"  to  get  firms  to  subsidize 
the  conductor  and  his  men,  who  may  range 
in  number  from  25  at  an  Aqueduct  race  track 
concert  to  48  at  one  of  his  weekly  summer 
concerts  in  Forest  Park. 

Frequently  appearing  with  his  band  is  a 
solo  trumpeter  billed  professionally  as  Leona 
May  Smith,  who  also  has  been  billed  for  37 
years  as  Mrs.  George  Seuffert.  The  couple  has 
four  sons— an  anesthesiologist  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  who  plays  piano;  a  senior  at  Ford- 
ham  who  serves  as  a  perctisslonist  In  his 
father's  band,  and  two  students  at  Xavler 
High  School  in  Manhattan,  one  a  trumpeter 
who  received  free  music  lessons  from  an  ex- 
p>ert,  the  other  a  clarinetist  and  baasonlst. 
It's  what  might  be  caUed  a  musical  family. 

A  former  music  teacher  at  Bushwlck  High 
School  and  Grover  Cleveland  High  School 
(where  he  was  department  chairman  at  his 
retirement  in  1967,  Seuffert  is  preparing  for 
a  series  of  free  summer  concerts  to  be  given 
periodically  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall. 

"There'll  be  a  tremendous  variety."  he  said, 
"ranging  from  the  Young  Saints  of  Harlem 
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to  high  school  bands.  We  also  plan  a  salute 
to  youth  program  here,  featuring  the  All- 
Clty  High  School  Band,  the  AU-Clty  High 
ScUool  Orchestra,  and  the  AU-Clty  High 
Schocd  Chorus,  to  emphasize  the  construc- 
tive and  artistic  facets  of  our  school  system." 

In  a  personal  salute  to  youth,  the  veteran 
conductor — whose  band  plays  Tchalrkovsky. 
Richard  Rodgers,  John  Phillips  Sousa  and 
Glacomo  Puccini  at  its  concerts — said  he 
likes  a  great  deal  of  rock  music. 

"I  dont  divide  music  into  popular  and 
classical  and  so  on."  Seuffert  said,  "It's  either 
good  or  poor.  A  great  deal  of  contemporary 
music  is  good — groups  like  the  Association. 
Possibly  through  this  medium  our  youngsters 
will  discover  that  there  are  composers  like 
Bach." 


MEMORIAL  DAY  MESSAGE  BY 
LT.   COL.   R.    P.  DUNWELL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Nrw  jxasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Memorial 
Day  1970  was  marred  by  a  few  dissident 
elements  who  are  too  young  to  appre- 
ciate or  heed  the  significance  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  millions  of  American 
servicemen  throughout  our  proud  history 
so  that  the  individual  liberties  and  free- 
doms which  we  have  inherited  and  would 
protect  with  our  lives  might  be  passed 
on,  undiminished,  to  future  generations. 
The  right  to  dissent  is  clearly  among 
those  individual  liberties,  but  I  note  with 
dismay  that  many  localities  and  military 
installations  cancelled  Memorial  Day 
ceremonies  and  services  because  of 
threatened  demonstrations  and  the  fear 
of  violence. 

However,  messages  were  delivered  to 
millions  of  concerned  Americans  who 
solemnly  observed  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices and  were  no  doubt  inspired  of  the 
imperative  need  to  dedicate  ourselves 
ever  so  much  more  sincerely  to  preserv- 
ing a  way  of  life  which  no  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  long 
enjoyed.  Such  a  message  was  prepared 
and  delivered  by  Lt.  Col.  R.  P.  Dimwell 
at  Memorial  Day  Services  in  Berryville. 
Va.  Colonel  Dunwell  is  the  assistant  to 
the  legislative  assistant  to  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve his  timely  and  Inspiring  words  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Spexch  or  Lt.  Col.  R.  P.  Dtnrwxix, 
MxitoUAL  Dat  Snviccs 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  participate 
in  Memorial  Day  Services  here  at  Berryville. 
I  am  honored  to  stand  in  the  company  of 
those  who  rest  beneath  these  grassy  slopes. 

When  this  day  began  to  be  observed.  It 
was  only  a  day  set  apart  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Civil 
War.  Year  by  year  it  has  grown  in  meaning 
and  In  scope  until  it  has  come  to  be  the 
all  souls  day  of  the  Nation.  It  now  alms 
to  guard  and  keep  alive  the  memory  of  all 
who  at  any  time  or  In  any  place,  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  this  great  Nation.  To 
all  who  by  their  death  have  magnified  her. 
to  all  her  servants  who  have  departed  this 
life  in  her  faith,  this  time  is  consecrated. 
There  Is  none  so  long  dead  as  to  be  out  of 
mind.  There  ts  none  so  humble  as  to  be 
overlooked.  There  is  none  so  mighty  or  re- 
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nown  as  not  to  receive  an  added  dignity 
and  grace  from  the  spirit  or  the  hour. 

Today  we  recall  not  only  those  who  wore 
our  Nation's  colors  In  camp  and  field,  but 
all  who  gave  up  health  or  friends  or  quiet 
hours  for  their  country.  All  who  were  ready 
to  forego  the  rewards  of  ofiBce,  even  the  good- 
will of  their  fellow  men.  not  because  they 
loved  these  less  but  because  they  loved  our 
country  more. 

Is  the  love  of  this  great  land  and  all  she 
stands  for,  so  encompassing,  so  consuming, 
as  to  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  life  Itself? 
We  look  around  us,  and  there  Is  our 
answer  .  .  .  those  markers  and  those  white 
crosses.  How  many  mothers  and  fathers  view 
those  humble  markers  and  think  "here  is  all 
I  loved  and  hoped  for,  my  ho|>e  for  the 
future,  my  light  In  a  dark  world?"  How  many 
remember,  as  I  do,  that  terrible  loneliness. . . 
the  silence  .  .  .  surrounding  the  return  home 
of  a  beloved  friend  killed  in  combat?  They 
know  .  .  .  those  who  return  and  those  who  do 
not  .  .  .  just  why  It  Is  they  must  risk  all. 
even  life  Itself,  to  preserve  for  all  times  a 
belief,  an  ideal,  a  principle.  They  know  and 
they  don't  want  any  one  to  forget. 

We  are  indeed  a  privileged  people.  But  as 
President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  second  in- 
augural address.  "A  people  that  values  Its 
privileges  above  Its  principles  soon  loses 
both." 

These  graves  and  others  throughout  the 
world  attest  to  the  fact  that  America  and 
Americans  have  placed  principle  above 
privilege. 

There  is  rampant  In  our  country  today,  a 
sinister  force  of  unbelievers.  A  force  com- 
mitted fanatically  to  the  disruption  of  our 
society,  to  the  destruction  of  our  traditional 
way  of  life,  and  to  the  breaking  and  smash- 
ing of  authority  wherever  It  may  be  fotuid. 
A  force  that  takes  advantage  of  freedom's 
privilege  to  flaunt  our  enemies'  flag  while 
they  burn  and  desecrate  our  flag  .  .  .  the  flag 
these  men  died  for.  A  force  which  burns 
and  loots  in  the  name  of  peace.  A  force  that 
uses  American  freedom  to  destroy  those  free- 
doms. This  force  believes  that  if  they  are 
noisy  and  destructive  enough,  we  the 
American  people,  will  give  in  .  .  .  will  accept 
defeat.  In  this  belief  they  have  made  the 
same  mistake  that  so  many  of  our  enemies 
of  the  past  have  made.  They  have  under- 
estimated us.  They  have  underestimated  our 
resolve,  our  determination,  our  courage  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  freedom. 

The  survival  of  freedom  demands  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  based  on  courage, 
conviction  and  deep  faith.  It  demands  a  pa- 
tience and  sacrifice  strong  enough  to  out- 
last and  overcome  the  forces  which  seek  to 
limit  or  destroy  freedom.  Let  our  enemies 
take  notice,  freedom  will  survive  .  .  .  for 
America  is  strong  in  heart,  strong  in  spirit, 
and  strong  In  vigilance. 

Freedom  is  a  right  endowed  by  our  Creator 
on  all  men.  It  is  not  exclusive.  Yet  some  have 
never  known  tr.  some  have  had  It  taken 
from  them  by  force  or  simply  lost  it  through 
complacency;  some  received  it  by  being  born 
In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time;  seme 
have  fought  for  It,  some  .  .  .  many  .  .  .  have 
died  for  it.  Freedom  dies  when  men  will 
not  Live  for  it  and  will  not  exert  themselves 
in  its  defense.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  almost  a 
century  ago: 

•War  is  an  ugly  thing  but  not  the  ugliest 
thing.  The  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  is  worth  a  war  is  worse.  A  man  who 
has  nothing  which  he  cares  about  more  than 
his  personal  safety  is  a  miserable  creature 
who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  unless  made 
and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better  men 
than  himself." 

We  the  living  have  a  duty  .  .  .  assigned  to 
us  by  those  we  are  honoring  today.  A  duty 
to  know  atxjut  America's  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples, and  how  they  were  developed  through 
the  years  past.  Thus,  we  re-afflrm  within  our 
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hearts  and  lives  that  statement  of  principle 
summed  up  In  those  few  short  lines  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

.  .To  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessing  of 
liberty  for  ourselves  and  otir  posterity." 

We,  the  people,  must  strive  for  excellence 
In  order  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  We 
the  people  must  work  for  Justice  while  en- 
suring domestic  tranquility.  These  qualities 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  of  particu- 
lar worth  In  our  Nation  today. 

"Provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
ttie  general  welfare."  The  values  we  cherish 
as  Americans  will  not  survive  without  the 
continuing,  constant  attention  of  every  citi- 
zen. Involving  himself  physically,  economi- 
cally, and  spiritually  in  his  Nation's  welfare. 

"And  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Let  us  have  an 
individual  awareness  of  freedom,  liberty,  the 
rights  of  man.  Every  free  man — at  work,  at 
home,  in  public,  and  In  the  secret  places  of 
his  heart  .  .  .  must  be  ready  to  preserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Since  the  days  of  our  Pounding  Fathers, 
many  have  given  their  lives  so  that  this  ex- 
periment in  freedom,  called  democracy, 
might  survive.  The  men  who  founded  this 
Nation  knew  that  In  their  world,  a  free  so- 
ciety would  have  to  prove  that  it  was  capable 
and  worthy  of  survival.  Today,  we  face  the 
same  test  of  our  moral  values  and  our  con- 
victions. 

You,  who  have  lost  someone  in  our  Na- 
tion's service,  can  painfully  appreciate  at 
what  great  cost  our  Nation's  heritage  has 
been  passed  on  to  us.  It  Is  among  i>eople  like 
you,  communities  such  as  this,  that  the  torch 
of  freedom  so  valiantly  purchased  must  be 
passed  on.  It  is  here  that  the  fundamental 
moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  our  p>eople 
resides.  We  have  shared  much  as  a  people. 
These  dead  whom  we  honor  here  today  rep- 
resent our  ties  with  one  another  .  .  .  through 
them  we  share  an  inspiration,  a  bond  with 
the  past,  a  hope  for  the  future. 

Those  here  today  .  .  .  and  all  Americans 
throughout  this  country  .  .  .  must  work  with 
resolve  and  resourcefulness  to  find  solutions 
to  problems  which  are  a  part  of  this  great 
country  in  which  we  live. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  difficult.  Our  Na- 
tion Is  facing  many  complex  problems,  both 
here  r.t  home  and  overseas.  I  am  confident 
that  if  we  all  work  together  we  can  per- 
petuate that  which  has.  thios  far,  been 
achieved  at  great  sacrifice.  We  have  the  ex- 
ample of  these  men  .  .  the  inner  resources 
of  their  spirit  ...  To  honor  them,  we  must 
sacrifice  .  .  .  sacrifice  some  of  our  wealth  and 
some  of  our  leisure  and  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  these  men  gave  their 
lives.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  price 
of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance." 

Eternity  Is  a  long  time.  But  time  moves 
more  slowly  where  there  Is  not  freedom. 


Jitne  10,  1970 


THE  T7NTON  SHOP  AMD  POSTAL 
REFORM 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist 
David  Lawrence  has  e.xplored  the  issue 
of  compulsory  unioni.'^m  in  the  p-^stal  re- 
form bill  from  an  angle  not  generally  rec- 
ognized in  the  current  debate  over  this 
provision.  I  feel  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  taking  a  serious  look  at  the  im- 
plications of  this  particular  provision  will 


find  Mr.  Lawrence's  column,  "The  Union 
Shop  £ind  Postal  Reform, "  as  it  appeared 
in  the  June  9  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  of  special  interest.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  his  observations.  The  column 
follows : 

The  "Union  Shop"  and  Postal  Reform 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

One  of  the  strangest  phases  of  modem 
democracy  Is  the  belief  that  "liberals"  always 
defend  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
individual  thought.  Presumably  the  last  pro- 
posal in  the  world  to  receive  their  approval 
would  be  any  form  of  coercion — such  as,  for 
Instance,  compelling  a  citizen  to  belong  to  a 
particular  political  party  or  a  national  or- 
ganization claiming  to  represent  any  group  of 
citizens. 

Yet  the  "liberals"  are  strangely  silent  over 
the  section  of  the  postal  reform  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  that  would  permit  labor 
unions  to  negotiate  for  a  "union  shop. "  which 
means  that  employees  may  retain  their  Jobs 
only  if  they  Join  a  union. 

The  idea  that  a  government  employee  could 
lose  employment  because  he  or  she  refuses 
to  become  a  member  of  or  pay  dues  to  a 
private  organization  would  seem  to  be  the 
kind  of  thing  one  would  expect  under  a  fascist 
system^-certalnly  not  under  a  democracy. 

The  pKJstmaster  general,  who  agreed  to  the 
new  pltm,  evidently  did  so  because  of  a  desire 
to  settle  the  recent  postal  strike  and  to  obtain 
support  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  AFL-CIO,  while  help- 
ing to  end  the  dispute,  apparently  saw  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  "union  shop"  for  postal 
workers  as  a  step  toward  compulsory  union- 
ization for  federal  employees  generally. 

The  union  leaders  are  already  saying  that,  if 
they  get  the  scheme  into  operation  in  the 
postal  service,  with  Its  750,000  workers,  they 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  same  arrange- 
ment for  all  civilian  workers  in  the  federal 
government.  There  Is  an  intimation  that  they 
will  seek  to  extend  It  to  state,  county  p.nd 
city  governments. 

Nineteen  states  prohibit  any  Interference 
with  the  "right  to  work."  but  forced  union- 
ism could  be  Imposed  on  public  employees  in 
the  other  31  states. 

In  the  executive  order  President  Kennedy 
Issued  In  1962  authorizing  for  the  first  time 
the  unionization  of  federal  employees,  com- 
pulsory unionism  was  specifically  prohibited. 

This  was  reaffirmed  by  President  Nixon  In 
his  executive  order  covering  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  the  federal  service,  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1970.  It  expressly  gives  each  em- 
ployee "the  right,  freely  and  without  fear 
of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  as- 
sist a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
any  such  activity,  and  each  employee  shall 
be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  this  right." 

The  new  legislation  would  withdraw  that 
protection  so  far  as  postal  workers  are  con- 
cerned. 

Compulsory  unionization  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  In  America,  and  it 
would  be  logical  to  assume  that  the  "liber- 
als" would  be  the  first  to  denounce  any  ef- 
fort to  penalize  a  federal  employee  who  re- 
fuses to  be  forced  to  Join  a  union.  But  they 
have  very  rarely  spoken  out  against  such 
coercion  even  in  non-public  employment. 
Possibly  this  is  because  they  have  been 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  labor  In  a  general 
sense. 

If,  of  course,  the  delivery  of  the  malls  is 
turned  over  to  a  private  organization  and  the 
government  has  no  power  over  it  except  to 
contract  for  service,  such  a  corporation  could 
deal  with  unions  that  insist  on  a  "union 
shop. "  But  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  that  the 
government  will  completely  detach  Itself 
from  whatever  project  is  set  up  to  handle 
the  mall  service.  The  Washington  Dally  News 
said  the  other  day  In  an  editorial: 

"The  Post  Ofllce  Is  a  public  service,  and 
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even  under  the  reform  bill  would  be  financed 
In  part  by  taxes.  It  ought  not  be  subject  to 
rule,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  union  politi- 
cians. 

"Government  service  should  be  open  to 
any  citizen  who  wishes  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment, who  is  needed  and  who  can  qualify 
for  the  Job,  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a 
union." 

In  these  days  of  spectacular  controversy 
and  debate  on  public  Issues,  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  "repression"  as  an  undemocratic 
attitude  toward  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 
But  somehow  the  compulsion  Involved  in  re- 
quiring a  worker  to  Join  a  union  as  the  price 
of  keeping  a  job  In  the  government  Itself 
seems  to  have  been  completely  neglected  by 
the  intellectuals  as  well  as  by  all  activists 
supposedly  interested  In  the  cause  of  true 
freedom  for  the  Individual  in  America. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  picket  lines  or 
"demonstrations"  to  protest  against  com- 
pulsory membership  in  a  labor  organization. 
Perhaps  "conservatives"  who  oppose  such 
coercion  won  this  label  because  they  believe 
in  "conserving"  Individual  rights. 


WHY  THE  CURRENT  NATIONAL 
CRISIS  IN  CONFIDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
recently  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
Chiropractors  Association  of  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  entitled  "Why  the  Cur- 
^  rent  National  Crisis  in  Confidence." 

X  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

share  with  the  House  Mr.  Hanna's  most 
perceptive  analysis  of  the  current  na- 
tional crisis,  and  I  oCfer  the  text  of  his 
speech  for  insertion  into  the  Record: 
Why  the  Current  National  Crisis 
IN  Confidence 

I  doubt  if  anyone  In  public  life  could  have 
honestly  foreseen  the  reaction  unleashed  Im- 
mediately after  the  President's  announce- 
ment to  send  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. Certainly  the  Vietnam  policy  has  been 
causing  Increasing  uncertainty,  tension,  and 
frustration.  There  has  been  a  simmering  con- 
stitutional crisis  since  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution. And  there  has  been  continuing  ero- 
sion In  confidence  in  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  Issues  ranging 
from  Vietnam  to  the  economy  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Underneath  the  surface  of  the  visible  Is- 
sues there  grows  a  distrust  of  the  political 
process.  Americans  are  feeling  more  and  more 
that  we  are  In  a  state  of  drift.  No  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  say,  this  is  where  we  are  and 
there  is  where  we  want  to  go.  Our  sense  of 
national  purix>se  and  image,  once  so  strong- 
ly understood  and  regarded,  has  eroded  into 
uncertainty  and  a  lack  of  confidence  In  our- 
selves and  in  our  leadership. 

The  President's  decision  on  Cambodia  has 
brought  our  national  Identity  crisis  to  the 
I>eak.  Cambodia  has  become  the  focus  of 
these  more  fundamental  and  serious  con- 
cerns. And  these  concerns  must  be  put  Into 
perspective  l>efore  we  can  rationally  deal 
with  them. 

During  the  past  few  months  and  espe- 
cially within  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
trying  to  understand  the  context  of  the 
swiftly  moving  events.  I  have  been  honestly 
trying  to  answer  the  question,  where  are  we, 
as  a  people,  and  why?  In  answering  this 
most  fundamental  question,  I've  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  crisis  In  our  national 
Image  centers  around  a  confused  tinder- 
standing  of  the  components  of  our  i>ower, 
how  that  power  has  been  utilized  through- 
out our  history,  and  how  the  exercise  of  our 
various  power  components  have  changed 
their  relationships  to  one  another  and  be- 
tween our  political  Institutions,  specifically 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  basic 
elements  to  our  power.  First  there  Is  the  In- 
tangible moral  power  that  has  emanated 
from  our  democratic  Institutions — tolerance 
for  opposing  points  of  view,  the  ability  to 
accommodate,  and  our  spirit  of  pragmatism. 
This  type  of  power  Is  difficult  to  put  a  finger 
on,  but,  when  you  examine  our  early  history, 
you  realize  that  these  intangible,  but  real 
assets  made  quite  an  Impact.  In  a  world  that 
was  monarchist  and  authoritarian,  our 
democracy,  as  an  example  and  an  alterna- 
tive, served  as  a  tremendous  moral  power. 
This  type  of  power  set  our  tone  and  direc- 
tion. There  was  little  doubt  as  to  who  we 
were  and  what  role  we  had  to  play.  We  had 
to  demonstrate  that  a  society  with  ovtr  In- 
stitutions could  be  successful,  could  grow, 
and  prosper.  Our  history  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who 
created  our  Institutions. 

The  Civil  War  severely  tested  the  power  of 
our  political  Institutions,  but  those  institu- 
tions remained  stable  and  were  the  prin- 
ciple underpinning  of  our  national  power. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  our 
efl^orts  abroad,  from  our  earliest  to  our  most 
recent  Involvements,  have  been,  at  least  In 
our  Justification,  based  either  on  preserving 
or  promoting  our  moral  concepts.  In  our 
early  history  our  moral  j>ower  was  svifflclent 
to  promote  our  causes.  For  a  long  time  It 
was  really  the  only  Important  base  of  our 
power.  During  those  times  our  rhetoric  and 
actions  could  be  consistent. 

As  we  prospered  and  expanded,  two  very 
important  elements  were  added  to  our  Ini- 
tial power  base.  The  Industrial  revolution 
and  our  efficient  exploitation  of  Immense 
reservoirs  of  natural  resources  added  the 
element  of  economic  jwwer  to  the  strong 
base  of  our  moral  power.  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  translate  our  economic  power 
Into  terms  that  meshed  nicely  with  our 
moral  strength.  For  a  long  time,  although 
contradictions  appeared  and  hypocracles 
existed,  our  economic  and  moral  power  bases 
complimented  one  another. 

The  depression  changed  the  nature  of  our 
economic  strength.  The  Federal  Government 
found  It  necessary  to  take  an  Increasingly 
larger  role  In  the  management  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Although  the  nature  of  our  economic 
strength  changed,  the  rhetoric  has  not  and, 
as  a  result,  there  has  been  a  controversy  over 
what  actually  constitutes  our  economic 
strength.  The  depression  was  the  second  real 
test  of  confidence  In  our  Institutions.  We 
survived  and  prospered,  but  otir  linage  was 
shaken  and  very  Important  relationships  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President  were 
altered.  Our  initial  moral  strength.  I.e.,  the 
delicate  balance  In  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, was  allowed  to  take  a  back  seat  in 
order  to  preserve  our  economic  strength.  Of 
course,  this  alteration  took  place  in  the  name 
of  preserving  our  moral  jxjwer. 

On  the  heels  of  the  depression  the  World 
War  brought  to  the  forefront  the  third  major 
element  of  our  power — our  military  ability. 
Although  we  maintained  a  military  estab- 
lishment throughout  our  history,  only  In 
World  War  I  and  II  and  the  period  there- 
after did  It  become  the  major  expression  of 
our  j>ower.  Even  after  World  War  I  otir  mili- 
tary power  quickly  receded  and  our  moral 
and  economic  strengths  preempted  the  field. 
The  military  power  component  emerged 
after  World  War  II  as  the  most  significant 
element  in  our  power  base.  In  the  poet  World 
War  11  period  we  have  become  Increasingly 
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dependent  on  the  use  of  our  military.  But  in 
almost  every  case  we  have  Justified  the  use  of 
this  power  In  order  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve the  fundamental  base  of  strength  we 
possess — the  moral  strength  emanating  from 
our  political  institutions.  We  have  stressed 
and  emphasized  the  military  component  of 
our  power,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the 
rhetoric,  we  have  allowed  both  our  moral  and 
economic  power  to  take  minor  roles.  And 
once  again,  In  emphasizing  the  military,  we 
have  given  more  power  to  the  Presidency, 
thereby  altering  basic  Institutional  arrange- 
ments. 

Thtis  we  have  a  cycle  that  has  led  us  to 
our  present  circumstances.  We  have.  In  our 
actions,  de-emphasized  the  first  and  most 
fundamental  basis  of  our  power — our  moral 
strength — which  is  based  on  our  institu- 
tions. Our  preoccupaclon  with  using  the 
military  arm  has  de-emph£islzed  the  second 
most  Important  element  of  our  strength — 
our  economy.  The  most  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  our  power  is  our  military,  and  this 
component,  the  last  one  to  develop.  Is  the 
least  Important  component  of  our  threefold 
base  of  power. 

The  emphasis  on  the  military  component 
is  severely  testing  our  Institutions,  the  most 
fundamental  basis  of  our  moral  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  Is  damaging  our  economy. 
The  great  confusion,  the  great  frustration. 
and  the  great  sense  of  drift  we  now  feel  is 
directly  caused  by  the  emphasis  of  our  pwwer 
on  the  military  component.  I»ubUc  leaders 
further  confuse  and  frustrate  when  they  jus- 
tify the  use  of  our  military  power  as  the 
principle  means  of  preserving  our  moral  and 
economic  strength.  For  Just  the  opposite  is 
happening.  Our  continuing  emphasis  on  the 
military  expression  of  our  power  Is  eroding 
the  two  more  fundamental  strengths  of  our 
nation.  As  a  result,  it  is  rather  obvious  that 
our  actions  have  not  been  consistent  with 
our  rhetoric  and  what  has  occurred  is  a  na- 
tional crisis  in  identity. 

Unless  we  realize  that  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened we  will  not  be  able  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  Indochina  malaise.  We  must  once 
again  reinstate  the  two  basic  fundamentals 
of  our  power — the  moral  and  economic.  Our 
first  concern  must  be  with  these,  and  hon- 
estly with  these.  Our  rhetoric  must  be  clear 
and  truthful. 

With  this  perspective  it  is  obvlotis  that  If 
we  are  to  preserve  our  more  fundamental 
strengths  we  must  disengage,  militarily, 
from  Indochina,  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can. 

By  reasserting  our  basic  strerigths  we  will 
once  again  offer  a  clear  picture  of  who  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going — a  prosperous  coun- 
try with  strong  democratic  institutions.  We 
will  be  able  to  keep  our  rhetoric  consistent 
with  our  actions  and  thereby  rebuild  public 
confidence.  We  will  also  be  able  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance  between  our 
institutions. 


BLOOD  TRANSFUSION  DEVICE 
SOLD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Walter  Jlnotti.  of  New 
Brunswick,  invented  a  blood  transfusion 
device  that  will  help  save  the  hves  of 
millions  of  persons. 

The  device,  purchased  by  Baxter  Lab- 
oratory, of  Chicago,  m.,  expects  to  have 
Mr.  Jinotti's  Invention  on  the  market  In 
about  2  or  3  months.  According  to  ex- 
perts, the  blood  transfusion  device  has 
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great  potential  value,  its  application 
ranging  from  use  in  hospitals,  to  use  on 
the  battlefield. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Jinotti,  a  tech- 
nologist, has  invented  this  promising  de- 
vice and  I  am  also  happy  for  the  millions 
of  persons  it  will  help  throughout  the 
world. 

An  article  from  the  Home  News,  of 
New  Brimswick.  N.J.,  on  May  23,  1970. 
contains  details  of  Mr.  Jinotti's  distin- 
guished invention.   "Blood  Transfusion 
Device  Sold." 
,     The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Home  News.  New  Brunswick,  N  J 
May  23.  1970] 
Blood   TRANsrusiON    Device    Sold 
(By  Doris  Brown) 

Walter  Jinotti's  life-saving  blood  trans- 
fusion Invention,  which  the  Middlesex  Gen- 
eral Hospital  technologist  announced  here 
In  February  1969,  has  been  bought  by  Baxter 
L3boratory  of  Chicago  and  within  a  few 
months  will  be  available  to  hospitals 
throughout  the  world. 

Staff  physicians  a:  Middlesex  General 
Hospital,  who  have  been  using  Jinotti's  Con- 
stant Infusion  Chamber  for  more  than  a 
year,  hal!  the  Invention  as  a  major  break- 
through In  blood  transfusion  and  also  fore- 
see Its  use  In  the  treatment  of  cancer  and 
urologlcal  surgery. 

Jinotti's  Invention  can  be  used  for  both 
venous  or  Intra-arterlal  blood  transfusion  or 
for  Injection  of  IV  (Intravenous)  solution. 
It  Is  expected  to  supplant  present  methods 
of  transfusion  because  It  Is  more  reliable  and 
less  dangerous  than  those  methods. 

ONE     OF     A     KLNO 

"There's  nothing  like  It  In  the  world." 
according  to  Dr.  H.  Stephen  Brody,  chief  of 
urology  at  the  hospital. 

The  self-contained  device,  which  weighs 
two  pounds  and  is  smaller  than  a  shoebox, 
promises  to  be  of  great  value  In  emergencies 
and  disasters. 

"It  win  be  particularly  advantageouB  on 
the  battlefield."  Brody  predicted. 

He  considers  the  invention  "the  finest 
method  up  to  date  that  I  have  seen  for  rapid 
tranafuslon"  and  said  that  he  had  UMd  It 
"at  least  three  times."  On  one  occasion,  Bro- 
dy awakened  Jinotti  "at  3  ajn.  and  said 
bring  down  the  device.'" 

•'The  thing  we  like  about  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  flow  Is  so  fantastic.  I  pxished  In  a 
pint  of  blood  m  five  minutes.  I  was  amazed," 
Brody  reported. 

He  cited  hla  use  of  the  Jinotti  Invention 
when  a  "patient  was  in  shock  In  the  emer- 
gency room  and  needed  blood." 

NO    OPERATOR 

The  Invention  works  without  a  human  op- 
erator, so  In  emergencies  'releases  an  extra 
pair  of  hands."  Brody  pointed  out.  Another 
boon  "is  that  blood  can  be  given  at  a  con- 
stant rate  while  the  patient  la  lying  down." 

The  urologist  is  further  enthusiastic  over 
the  versatility  of  Jinotti's  Invention,  The  de- 
vice permits  slow  transfusion  without  the 
danger  of  clogging.  He  envisions  Its  use  In 
his  own  specialized  field:  "We  feel  It  has 
many,  many  applications." 

A  larger  adaptation  of  the  device  could  be 
used  for  delivery  of  an  irrigating  solution 
that  would  provide  better  vision  for  the  sur- 
geon in  performance  of  bladder  and  prostate 
operations,  Brody  said.  "I  use  a  system  as  old 
as  the  hills  now,"  he  said. 

Brody  wag  one  of  some  150  physicians  who 
signed  affidavits  endorsing  the  Invention 
Eoore  than  a  year  ago. 

PILOT    TESTED 

It  was  pilot  tested  by  individual  physi- 
cians at  Middlesex  General  Hospital,  two 
hospitals  In  New  York  City  and  one  In  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Pour  other  staflT  physicians  at  Middlesex 
General  Hospital  Joined  Brody  in  hailing  the 
Invention  and  Its  potentials  when  Jinotti 
this  week  disclosed  purchase  of  the  device 
by  the  Chicago  laboratory. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Borow.  general  surgeon  and 
thoracic  surgeon,  spoke  from  personal  ex- 
perience, praising  use  of  the  device  for  rapid 
blood  traiisfuslon. 

■'I  had  a  vascular  case  bleeding  profusely. 
I  was  giving  two  bags  (of  blood)  as  a  must 
to  keep  up  with  the  patient, "  he  said. 

Borow  said,  "Usually  It  takes  half  an  hour 
to  transfuse  a  (>atlent  from  a  bag.  With  Mr. 
Jinotti's  device,  we  get  It  In  five  minutes." 

"It's  been  pilot-tested  and  found  to  be 
effective,"  said  Dr.  Jasper  Van  Avery,  director 
of  endocrinology,  division  of  Internal  medi- 
cine. 

ENDORSEMENT 

Dr.  Norman  Rosenberg,  director  of  surgery 
and  chief  of  vascular  surgery,  also  has  been 
deeply  Interested  In  use  of  the  device  here 
over  the  past  year  and  Joined  his  colleagues 
In  endorsing  Jinotti's  Invention. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  ZuUo,  chief  of  medical  on- 
cology, was  most  "Interested  In  the  Infusion 
of  cancer. "  which  Jinotti  anticipates  as  an 
Important  potential  for  his  invention. 

Since  the  device  "will  pump  any  fluid  and 
has  other  attachments."  the  Inventor  ex- 
plained that  It  win  greatly  aid  cancer  treat- 
ment. 

He  envisioned  use  "for  constant  profusion 
of  drug  under  high  or  low  pressure  Into  a 
cancer  tumor  for  destroying  cells  with  a  flow 
of  many  hours  under  adjustable  pressure." 

NEW    USES 

"We  have  found  new  uses  for  the  device  at 
every  turn.  "  said  Jinotti.  He  also  foresees  use 
of  his  Invention  for  Injecting  dye  for  tests. 

The  technologist  has  been  working  for 
njore  than  five  years  on  this  Invention.  He 
perfected  a  working  model  at  the  beginning 
of  1969. 

Jinotti.  who  was  brought  here  about  12 
years  ago  by  Rosenberg,  was  a  pioneer  heart 
pump  operator  at  the  hospital.  He  manned 
the  pump  for  the  team  that  performed  the 
first  successful  op>en  heart  surgery  there. 

His  work  with  the  heart  pump  aroused 
his  interest  in  the  problem  of  providing  a  bet- 
ter device  for  blood  transfusion  and  led  to 
this  invention. 

Jinotti  said  that  Baxter  Laboratory  expects 
to  have  his  Invention  on  the  market  "within 
two  or  three  months." 

He  looks  for  Its  widespread  use  In  hospitals 
throughout  the  world  and  expects,  "there 
could  be  20  or  30  In  every  hospital.  " 
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INSIDE   NORTH   VIETNAM 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formative series  on  North  Vietnam  writ- 
ten by  Robert  S.  Boyd,  chief  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers"  Washington  Bu- 
reau, continues  daily  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  fourth  through  the 
eighth  articles  of  this  series: 

Leaders  in  H.\noi  Refuse  To  BxrocK  on  Peace 
I  Terms 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

I  left  North  Vietnam  more  discouraged 
about  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Indochina 
than  when  I  arrived. 

Even  if  President  Nixon's  Cambodian  tactic 
temporarily  blocks  North  Vietnamese  supply 


lines.  I  see  little  chance  that  they  will  give 
up  their  goals  and  sue  for  peace  on  our  terms. 

There  Is  nothing  like  a  set  of  Interviews 
with  leading  officials  in  Hanoi  to  chase  away 
any  optimism  on  that  score. 

Their  peace  terms  are  a  stone  wall.  They 
do  not  give  an  inch  on  the  basic  Issues. 

Nor.  for  that  matter,  has  Mr.  Nixon  yielded 
a  great  deal  on  his  side  of  the  bargaining 
table. 

His  much-touted  concessions  (stopping  the 
bombing,  a  partial  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops, 
allowing  the  National  Liberation  Front  a  seat 
at  the  peace  table)  do  not  get  down  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

For  the  root  cause  of  the  war,  the  thing  all 
the  fighting  has  been  about.  Is  who  shall  con- 
trol South  Vietnam. 

~The  Vietnamese  communists  fully  Intend 
to  control  It,  Interviews  with  their  leaders 
and  study  of  their  official  statements  made 
clear. 

And  Richard  Nixon  has  not  yet  decided  to 
let  them  have  It. 

So — We're  stuck. 

Asked  if  there  isn't  some  small  step  either 
side  could  propose — short  of  adopting  the 
entire  iQ-polnt  peace  plan  proposed  by  the 
communists — Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy 
Trlnh  shook  his  head. 

Trlnh  was  not  likely,  or  course,  to  an- 
nounce a  change  In  the  communist  bargain- 
ing position  In  a  newspaper  interview.  In 
fact,  the  North  Vietnamese  haven't  budged 
from  the  10  points  even  in  private  talks  with 
U.S.  negotiators  In  Paris. 

Nevertheless,  his  answer  was  discourag- 
ing. 

"The  problem  is  whether  Mr.  Nixon  agrees 
to  renounce  the  aggression  (in  other  words, 
get  out  of  Vietnam) ,"  he  said. 

"As  long  as  there  are  aggressors  on  Viet-  , 
namese  soil,  we  will  fight  on  .  .  .  until  all 
the  aggressors  have  been  driven  out,"  Trlnh 
said. 

"Peace  is  further  removed  than  ever," 
agreed  Ngo  Dien,  official  spokesman  for  the 
foreign  ministry. 

"It  is  true  that  at  present  there  is  not 
much  prospect  for  peace,"  said  Luu  Quy  Ky, 
secretary -general  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Journalists'  Association. 

"We  shall  have  to  carry  on  the  fight  per- 
sistently until  Nixon  gives  up  his  daydreams 
and  leaves  Vietnam  to  settle  Its  own  af- 
fairs". 

The  North  Vietnamese  argue  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  concessions  In  Paris  are  irrelevant 
and  misleading. 

For  example,  they  claim  his  promise  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  eventually  is 
spurious  because  he  attaches  an  unaccept- 
able condition  to  It:  That  North  Vietnam 
also  withdraw  its  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  they  will  never  do,  the  North  Viet- 
namese insist,  because  Vietnam  is  one  coun- 
try and  they  have  a  right  to  fight  for  their 
independence    anywhere    on    their   soil. 

Mr.  Nixon  knows  mutual  vrithdrawal  Is  out 
of  the  question,  Hanoi  says.  Therefore  his 
promise  is  a  "mere  deception,"  according  to 
Foreign  Minister  Trlnh. 

Mr.  Nixon  actually  intends  a  prolonged, 
Korean-style  ""occupation"  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  a  combined  U.S. -South  Vietnamese 
force.  Trinh  said. 

His  associate,  Ngo  Dien,  said  Hanoi  doesn't 
even  agree  with  the  western  concept  of  "bar- 
gaining" at  Paris. 

"We  do  not  accept  the  Idea  of  'bargain- 
ing'— of  giving  one  thing  In  return  for  some- 
thing else."  Dien  said. 

"It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  negotiate 
away  our  Independence,  or  any  part  of  It. 
Before  anything  else,  the  United  States  must 
accept  the  independence  of  Vietnam — all 
Vietnam.  Then  agreement  on  other  questions 
can  follow." 

Nevertheless,    the    North    Vietnamese    do 
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claim  they  have  made  some  concessions  of 
their  own.  They  cite  three : 

They  say  they  agreed  to  come  to  Paris 
before  the  United  States  halted  all  bombing 
north  of  theDMZ. 

(But  U.S.  officials  note  that  they  refused 
to  discuss  anything  except  a  complete  bomb- 
ing halt  until  that  was  ordered  by  LBJ.) 

They  say  they  are  willing  to  negotiate  de- 
tails of  a  settlement  before  all  U.S.  troops 
actually  leave  Vietnam — provided  the  United 
States  first  agrees  In  principle  to  withdraw 
all  its  forces  unconditionally. 

(U.S.  officials  say  this  Is  like  asking  a  fel- 
low to  drop  his  gun  before  you  parley  with 
him.  The  fellow  would  rather  parley  gun  in 
hand.) 

They  say  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  (PRO)  set  up  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  has  a  perfect  right  to  rule 
South  Vietnam  by  itself.  But  they  are  will- 
ing to  refrain  from  exercising  that  right 
pending  general  elections. 

In  the  interim,  a  temporary  coalition  gov- 
ernment will  be  set  up,  including  the  PRG 
and  other  political  factions  in  the  south,  to 
conduct  the  elections. 

(U.S.  officials  suspect  this  Is  a  trap.  They 
fear  the  communists  would  permit  only 
docile  fellow-travelers  In  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment. They  would  easily  dominate  It  and 
take  It  over,  as  communists  did  In  Eastern 
Europe  after  World  War  11.) 

Other  than  these  pwlnts,  Hanoi's  peace 
terms  are  rigid:  TTie  United  States  must  get 
out,  quickly,  completely,  and  no  questions 
asked. 

What  happens  after  that  is  none  of  our 
business,  they  say. 

Some  of  the  next  steps  are  clear,  however. 

One  of  the  first:  Thleu  and  Ky  must  go. 
They  will  be  replaced  in  Saigon  by  a  "peace 
cabinet"  representing  all  South  Vietnamese 
factions  that  stand  for  "peace.  Independence 
and  neutrality." 

^fi^o  will  decide  who  meets  these  fine- 
sounolng  standards? 

"That  is  an  Internal  matter  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,"  Foreign  Minister  Trlnh 
said  obsciu«ly. 

Hoang  Tung,  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  offlcial 
communist  party  newspaper,  Nhan  Dan,  said 
one  test  for  membership  in  the  "peace  cabi- 
net" would  be  oppweltion  to  American  troops 
remaliLlng  In  Vietnam. 

Just  about  anyone  who  will  say  "Yankee 
go  home" — even  Thleu — will  be  acceptable, 
Tung  Implied. 

The  "peace  cabinet"  then  will  negotiate 
with  the  PRG,  and  set  uq  a  temporary  coali- 
tion government. 

This  government  will  oversee  the  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  and  run  the  country  until  gen- 
eral elections  are  held.  No  date  Is  set  for  the 
elections. 

Eventual  reunification  with  the  north  Is 
also  specified,  but  again,  no  date  Is  set. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  has  flatly  rejected  these 
terms  for  peace,  what  happens  now? 

The  North  Vietnamese  say  they  are  settling 
in  for  a  long  war. 

"It  Is  bound  to  be  a  long  struggle,"  said 
Minister  of  Culture  Hoang  Mlnh  Oiam,  an  old 
associate  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's,  "We  must  not  be 
impatient." 

"If  our  generation  does  not  achieve  victory, 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will,"  said 
Luu  Quy  Ky. 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  say  they  rule  out 
nothing — renewed  U.S.  bombing  of  the  north, 
an  Invasion  of  their  country  by  a  million 
men.  If  that  happens,  they  will  retreat  to  the 
mountains  and  wear  us  down  In  guerrilla  war, 
they  say. 

The  North  Vietnamese  economy  Is  so  prim- 
itive that  it  Is  almost  invulnerable  to  Amer- 
ican pressure — particularly  as  long  as  Russia 
and  China  are  willing  to  supply  her. 

Thus,  matched  against  an  enemy  whose 
econtMny  Is  Increasingly  upset  by  the  strain 
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of  war,  and  whose  public  (pinion  Is  Increas- 
ingly disenchanted.  North  Vietnam  believes 
it  can  wait  us  out. 

"The  United  States  may  be  powerful,  but 
you  are  not  more  powerful  than  we  are  on 
our  own  soil,"  said  Ngo  Dien.  "You  will  never 
be  able  to  win.  In  the  end,  we  will  certainly 
win." 

Faceless  Three  Ritle  N.  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Quick  now,  who  are  Le  Duan,  Truong 
Chlnh,  Pham  Van  Dong? 

Chances  are  you  never  heard  of  them. 

But  they  are  the  three  top  men  In  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  stable  ruling  parties 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 

They  dominate  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  along  with  a  dozen  or  so  other  key 
members  of  the  Lao  Dong  (workers)  Party 
founded  by  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  same  tightly  knit  group  has  run  North 
Vietnam  since  It  declared  its  independence 
Sept.  2,  1945.  They  beat  the  French  and  have 
fought  the  United  States  to  a  standstill. 

Other  world  leaders  of  those  days — Harry 
Truman,  Winston  Churchill,  Joseph  Stalin, 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  Chiang  Kai-Shek — are 
dead  or  out  of  real  power. 

But  Le  Duan,  Truong  Chlnh,  Pham  Van 
Dong  &  Co.  carry  on. 

As  secretary  general  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party, 
Le  Duan  holds  the  key  levers  of  power  In  a 
communist  state.  He  laid  down  the  current 
party  line  recently  in  a  40,000-word  docu- 
ment published  five  months  after  Ho's  death. 

As  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of 
the  national  assembly  and  chief  ideologue  of 
North  Vietnam,  Truong  Chlnh  cracks  the 
whip  over  Intellectuals  Emd  keeps  discipline 
tight. 

As  premier  of  the  government  in  Hanoi, 
Pham  Van  Dong,  one  of  Ho's  earliest  dis- 
ciples, runs  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the 
regime.  A  neighbor  says  he  works  gruelling 
hours,  and  gets  home  to  sleep  only  three  or 
four  nights  a  week. 

Further  down  the  line  ccane  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap,  defense  minister,  commander- 
in-chief  of  North  Vietnam's  tough  army  and 
victor  of  Dlenblenphu;  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh,  chief  Paris  peace  talks 
strategist  Le  Due  Tho.  and  other  members  of 
the  Lao  Dong  "polltburo." 

They  are  a  faceless  bunch.  There  Is  as  yet 
no  single  ""star"  In  the  collective  leadership 
that  took  over  when  Ho  died. 

Ho's  successor  as  president  is  80-year-old 
Ton  Due  Thang.  Nobody  has  replaced  Ho  as 
chairman  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party. 

The  only  subject  of  a  "personality  cult"  is 
Ho  himself.  His  Is  the  only  portrait  that  ap- 
pears In  public  buildings.  His  sayings  and 
advice  are  quoted  everywhere.  His  praises 
are  sung  in  music,  dance,  films  and  stories. 
Tiny  shrines  to  Ho  appear  in  villages  and 
schools.  In  the  countryside,  he  seems  to  be 
venerated  almost  like  a  reincarnation  of 
Buddha. 

But  not  Le  Duan,  Truong  Chlnh,  Pham 
Van  Dong  &  Co. 

They  remain  anonymous,  down  to  earth, 
ordinary. 

They  are  said  to  travel  about  the  streets 
without  pomp  or  special  security.  Their  wives 
are  said  to  do  their  own  shopping  in  the 
public  stores. 

The  leaders  apparently  have  no  fear  of 
their  people,  foreign  residents  agree. 

Are  they  split  into  factions?  Is  there  wran- 
gling over  who  will  succeed  Ho  as  number 
one? 

There  Is  much  speculation  In  the  West 
about  this.  Some  evidence  has  t)een  gathered 
which  seems  to  Indicate  that  Truong  Chlnh 
heads  a  "hardline"  group  which  favors  the 
Chinese  "protracted  war"  line.  Le  Duan  Is 
said  to  lead  a  more  moderate,  pro-Russian 
group. 
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The  CIA  reportedly  holds  the  hawk-dove 

split  theory.  State  Department  experts  are 
more  skeptical. 

Another  policy  question  that  is  said  to 
divide  the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  Is 
whether  to  concentrate  more  on  "building 
socialism  in  the  North"  or  focus  first  on  "lib- 
erating the  South." 

Asked  about  this,  minister  of  culture 
Hoang  Mink  Glam,  a  long-time  associate  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  said: 

"We  give  parallel  and  equal  priority  to 
North  and  South.  The  two  are  intertwined. 

"If  we  do  not  pay  due  attention  to  the 
struggle  against  American  aggression,  there 
will  be  no  more  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  pay  due  consideration  to  building 
socialism  In  the  North,  or  we  will  not  have 
the  means  to  carry  out  the  struggle  in  the 
South." 

At  any  rate.  It  was  Impossible  for  an  out- 
sider in  two  weeks  in  North  Vietnam  to  de- 
tect any  signs  of  dissension. 

Furthermore.  It  does  not  seem  particu- 
larly Important  since,  by  all  accounts,  the 
leadership  is  united  on  the  essentials :  To  get 
the  Americans  out  of  Vietnam  and  maintain 
their  Independence  and  freedom  from  all 
foreign  Interference — including,  incidentally, 
Chinese  and  Russian. 

When  asked  about  a  split,  officials  in  Hanoi 
merely  scoff. 

"Your  CIA  claims  our  leadership  is  dl- 
rtded  and  that  we  have  "dissenting  opin- 
ions," said  Hoang  T'ung,  editor-ln-chlef  of 
the  Lao  Dong  newspaper,  Nhan  Dan. 

""Our  leaders  have  been  formed  through 
40  years  of  struggle.  They  have  emerged  from 
the  heart  of  this  struggle.  This  Is  the  basic 
reason  that  our  leaders  have  an  Identity  of 
mind  en  the  basic  questions. 

"On  a  host  of  secondary  questions  Involv- 
ing our  life  and  struggle,  they  may  have  dif- 
ferent  views, "  Tung  said.  "This  is  reality 
and  we  encourage  It." 

In  his  long  article,  party  chief  Le  Duan 
hinted  at  some  IntMTial  disagreement  and 
bickering : 

"At  present  a  number  of  comrades  of  the 
leading  organs  do  not  attach  due  considera- 
tion to  the  collective  leadership  principle," 
he  wrote. 

"There  can  be  absolutely  no  concessions 
on  matters  of  principle.  However,  a  ftUr  and 
Just  solution  to  complicated  problems  .  .  . 
is  to  know  how  to  make  ooncessloos  to  each 
other   when   differences  of  views  crop  up." 

At  another  point,  he  wrote: 

•"The  struggle  between  old  and  new,  be- 
tween progress  and  backwardness  arises  in- 
evitably and  permanently  Inside  the  party  .  .  . 

Le  Duan  quoted  Ho's  app>eal  for  unity  In 
his  "Final  Testament",  written  shortly  be- 
fore his  death: 

""Harmony  is  an  extremely  precious  tra- 
dition of  our  party  and  of  our  people,"  Ho 
wrote.  "Let  all  comrades,  from  the  central 
committee  to  the  cells  at  the  party's  base, 
preserve  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  party 
like  the  apple  of  their  eye."  It  seems  doubt- 
ful that  that  unity,  forged  in  40  years  of 
struggle  under  Ho's  leadership,  will  now  be 
seriously  shattered. 


Hanoi  ARTTtJL  at  Balancing  Act 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

North  Vietnam  Is  a  giant  funnel.  Out  of 
the  narrow  neck  at  the  bottom  flow  the 
arms  and  supplies  to  support  tJSe  fighting 
men  In  the  south. 

Into  the  broad  top  ootnes  an  endless  tide 
of  food,  weapons  and  equipment  from  Its 
giant  communist  alllee,  Russia  and  China. 

Without  their  help.  North  Vietnam  could 
not  feed  herself — much  less  wage  a  protracted 
war  against  the  United  States. 

With  their  help,  North  Vietnam  can  prob- 
ably carry  on  Its  struggle  indefinitely,  until 
U.S.  patience  runs  out. 
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Russian  and  Chines*  aid  seems  assured  as 
long  as  Hanoi  wants  It.  There  Is  no  way  the 
US.  can  cut  It  off  without  risking  a  major 
war. 

Traveling  through  North  Vietnam,  I  passed 
hundreds  of  trucks  on  the  highway.  About 
h&U  were  Russian,  half  Chinese. 

The  trucks  bound'south  were  loaded  with 
su-lnch  pipe,  petroleum,  steel  beams,  pon- 
toons for  bridges,  Ures,  tracked  vehicles  and 
other  Soviet-supplied  war  materiel. 

The  trucks  headed  north  were  empty  or 
carried  wood  It  was  obvious  where  their 
cargo  had  gone 

The  North  Vietnamese  railroad  Is  kep: 
running  largely  with  Chinese  equipment. 

Ordinary  citizens  travel  on  Chinese  bi- 
cycles. The  powerful  or  favored  move  In  Rus- 
sian-made cars  or  jeeps. 

Brand  ne-*-  tractors  (I  couldn't  tell  If  they 
were  Russian  or  Chinese)  sit  in  crates  by 
the  railroad 

Chinese  rifles  and  machine  guns,  Russian 
artillery  pieces  and  of  course  the  deadly 
S.\M  antl-alrcraf:  missiles  form  a  bristling 
defense  against  American  raids. 

To  keep  their  funnel  full,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  performed  an  artful  Interna- 
tional balancing  act. 

Despite  the  quarrel  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  managed  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
both  of  them.  Thanks  smd  praise  are  always 
distributed  even-handedly. 

"Our  people  are  eternally  grateful  for  the 
extremely  great  and  Invaluable  assistance  of 
fraternal  socialist  countries,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,"  Le  Duan.  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Lao  IX>ng  (Communist  i 
Party,  said  in  a  February  policy  statement. 

Equal  warnings  are  Issued  against  '•right- 
ist and  leftist  deviation  " 

This  tight-rop)e  walk  has  not  always  been 
easy.  When  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  Czech- 
oslovakia to  crush  a  liberal  revolt  In  1968. 
Hanoi  was  the  first  commtmlst  state  to  con- 
gratulate Moscow.  But  Peking  vigorously 
condemned  the  Russian  Intervention. 

When  Cambodia's  ousted  Prince  Sihanouk 
set  up  a  Piovernment-ln-exUe  in  Peking  last 
month,  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
promptly  recognized  it.  But  the  Russians 
have  not  done  so  yet.  and  still  maintain  links 
with  the  rightist  Lon  Nol  regime  In  Phnom 
Penh. 

The  Soviets  openly  boast  that  they  per- 
suaded North  Vietnam  to  come  to  the  peace 
talks  In  Paris.  Peking  still  insists  negotia- 
tions are  a  mistake  and  protracted  war  the 
only  answer. 

In  his  "final  testament "  before  his  death 
last  September.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regretted  the 
"mis'understandlng"  that  spoiled  communist 
unity. 

Le  Duan  said:  "Our  party  will  devote  all 
Its  efforts  to  restoring  and  safeguarding  soli- 
darity and  single-mindedness  in  the  social- 
ist camp.  .  . 

While  dependent  on  Russia  and  China  for 
help.  North  Vietnam  is  determined  to  re- 
main mdependent  of  both  of  them  politi- 
cally. 

In  fact,  the  great  schism  between  the  two 
Red  Giants  may  actually  make  it  easier  for 
Hanoi  to  maintain  her  independent  ways. 

While  some  elem'^nts  in  Hanoi's  leader- 
ship are  regarded  as  more  in  tune  with 
Chinese  thinking,  and  others  as  more  Rus- 
sian-minded, they  are  all,  first  of  aU,  pro- 
Vietnamese 

Hanoi's  historical  museums  make  no  effort 
to  hide  the  fact  that  Vietnam's  traditional 
enemy,  for  20  centuries,  was  China. 

Her  victories  over  Chinese  Invaders  are 
celebrated  with  electrified  maps.  Just  like 
the  triurr.ph  over  the  French  at  Dienbienphu. 
Heroines  of  the  air  war  against  the  U.S.  are 
compared  to  antl-Chlnese  heroines  of  yester- 
year. 

As  for  the  Russians,  North  Vietnam  re- 
peatedly disregarded  Soviet  advice  to  deploy 
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its  SAM  missiles  in  hardened  concrete  silos. 
Instead,  the  missiles  are  said  to  be  kept  mo- 
bile to  avoid  American  bombers. 

As  party  leader  Le  Duan  put  it  In  his 
February  statement:  "While  attaching  great 
Importance  to  learning  from  the  revolution- 
ary experiences  of  the  fraternal  countries  and 
I>artles.  .  .  .  our  party  has  constantly  based 
Itself  upon  the  concrete  realities  emerging 
from  the  Vietnamese  revolution  and  the 
realities   of   Vietnamese    society    .    .    . 

"The  Vietnamese  revolution's  present  great 
victories  are  attributed  to  the  revolutionary 
lines  and  methods  Independently  and  cre- 
atively adopted  by  our  party." 

In  other  words:  Thanks,  Russia  and 
China — but  well  run  our  own  country  our 
own  way. 
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Hanoi,  Saigon  Worlds  Apart 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

A  thousand  miles  lie  between  Hanoi  and 
Saigon,  the  two  capitals  of  the  two  Vletnams, 
but  16  y&iU-s  of  sep.irailon  and  war  have 
driven  Uiem  even  farther  apart. 

Hauoi  is  a  primitive,  oxcart  and  bicycle 
society — poor  but  clean,  orderly,  single- 
minded.  Except  for  a  small  elite,  everybody 
lives  on  the  same  spartan  standard. 

Saigon  is  a  motorbike  and  limousine  so- 
ciety— disorderly,  dirty,  corrupt  and  split  six 
ways  from  Sunday.  By  official  estimates,  50 
percent  live  in  squalor,  10  percent  in  luxury 
and  the  rest  in  between. 

Hanoi  enjoys  the  strengths  oif  disciplined 
csmmunlst  rule — and  suffers  the  rigidity  and 
stuffiness  of  totalitarianism. 

Saigon,  for  all  its  reputation  as  a  military 
dictatorship,  tolerates  considerable  dissent. 
It  has  vitality.  Sawed  by  doubt,  dissension 
and  dimness  of  purpose. 

Fitting  these  two  societies  together.  If  the 
communists  should  ever  reach  their  goal  of 
unifying  all  Vietnam,  would  be  a  painful 
puzzle.  Even  the  communists  admit  It  might 
take  30  years. 

Hanoi  and  Saigon  have  always  been  differ- 
ent, even  though  both  are  old  Vietnamese 
cities  with  a  heavy  overlay  of  French  culture. 

Hanoi  traditionally  looked  down  on  the 
lazy,  decadent  south.  Saigon  resented  the 
ambition  and  zeal  of  the  north.  But  now 
the  gap  between  the  two  capitals  has  become 
a  chasm. 

Part  of  the  difference  stems  from  sheer 
numt>ers. 

Hanoi  is  now  half  empty.  Its  600,000  citi- 
zens are  less  than  its  pre-war  population. 
Many  of  the  people  dispersed  to  the  country- 
side during  the  U.S.  bombing.  esi>eclally  the 
teen-agers,  are  still  gone. 

Saigon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  swollen  be- 
yond endurance.  F^m  560.000  people  In  1954 
It  now  has  2,200.000.  The  mayor's  office  says 
this  is  the  highest  population  density  of  any 
city  in  the  world.  In  some  quarters  there  Is 
barely  a  square  yard  of  ground  per  person. 

Furthermore.  Saigon  is  a  city  at  war  and 
looks  it.  There  axe  rocketing  and  terror  bomb- 
ings almost  every  night.  Barbed  wire,  pill- 
boxes and  heavily  armed  troops  are  every- 
where. Large  sections  of  the  city  were  occu- 
pied by  the  VleLcong  during  Tet  two  years 
ago.  To  get  rid  of  them,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
leveled  an  entire  district  where  200,000  peo- 
ple lived.  The  outer  fringes  of  some  districts 
are  still  unsafe. 

Hanoi,  for  all  Its  warlike  rigor  and  fervor. 
Is  very  far  from  the  fighting.  The  slight 
damage  from  the  U.S.  bombing  raids  ended 
18  months  ago  and  has  mostly  been  re- 
paired. There  are  few  armed  men  In  sight, 
no  barbed  wire,  no  curfew.  Even  the  famed 
one-man  air  raid  shelters  are  neglected  and 
full  of  trash. 

Although  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
depend  on  huge  doses  of  foreign  aid,  the 
foreign  presence  In  Hanoi  Is  almost  Invisible. 
In  Saigon  it  is  overwhelming. 

Very  few  Russians  or  Chinese  appear  on 
the  streets  of  the  northern  capital.  A  west- 


erner is  still  an  object  of  curiosity,  followed 
by  stares  and  packs  of  little  boys. 

In  Saigon  there  is  a  sullen  but  under- 
standable resentment  of  the  hordes  of  out- 
landers  who  hog  the  best  restaurants  and 
prettiest  girls,  clog  the  streets,  drive  prices 
sky-high  and  meddle  into  everything. 

But  the  gulf  between  the  two  cities  goes 
deeper  than  this.  It  stems  not  only  from 
their  different  political  sy.stems,  but  from 
life-styles  that  have  clashed  for  centuries 
and  led  to  earlier  temporary  divisions  of 
the  Vietnamese  nation  into  two  or,  more 
often,  three  distinct  parts. 

Some  contrasts  Jotted  in  my  notebook 
after    back-to-back    visits    to    each    capital: 

Hanoi  is  a  clean  city.  The  streets  are 
washed  dally.  The  sidewalks  are  swept.  There 
are  few  odors  to  bother  western  noses. 

Saigon  stinks.  The  air  downtown  is  blue 
with  fumes  from  Hondas  and  ancient  taxis. 
By  official  estimate  there  are  three  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  for  every  five  feet  of  city 
streets.  The  smog  Is  so  thick  you  hardly  no- 
tice the  occasional  reek  of  teargas.  In  the  back 
streets,  the  stench  of  rotting  garbage,  open 
sewers  and  putrid  canals  shimmers  In  the 
hot  sun. 

Hanoi  is  quiet.  The  clop-clop  of  oxen  and 
the  creak  of  bicycles  make  a  soothing  back- 
ground music.  The  only  Jarring  noise  is 
the  persistent  horn-blowing  of  the  truck 
drivers  and  the  periodic  blasts  of  patriotic 
music  and  propaganda  from  the  street  loud- 
speakers. 

Saigon  is  deafening.  Helicopters  and  Hon- 
das clatter  through  sky  and  street.  In  late 
afternoon  on  the  once  tranquil  terrace  of 
the  continental  palace  hotel,  where  French 
colons  Lipped  aperitifs,  the  constant  roar 
drowns  out  conversation. 

Hanoi  has  a  simple,  rustic  gaiety.  There 
is  laughing  and  singing  in  the  streets  at 
night.  But  there  are  few  restaurants,  no 
bars,  no  dance  halls  or  "cafe  society.  "  A  few 
movie  houses  and  state-sponsored  cultural 
events  make  up  the  amusement  world. 

Until  curfew  Saigon  has  a  hectic  night- 
life. There  are  excellent  restaurants  with 
French.  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  cuisine. 
Bar  girls,  night  clubs  and  strip-Joints  give 
a  honky-tonk  air. 

Hanoi  is  poor  but  honest.  You  can  safely 
leave  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  local 
currency  In  your  hotel  room.  The  girls  are 
plainly  and  modestly  dressed  in  long  pants 
and  blouses. 

Saigon  Is  sodden  with  corruption.  Everyone 
seems  to  have  his  hand  in  the  till.  Street 
urchins  will  snatch  the  watch  right  off  your 
»Tls.t.  The  black  market  teems.  If  you  say  no 
to  the  pimp  offering  a  "nice  young  girl."  he 
will  suggest  a  "nice  young  boy." 

Finally,  Hanoi  is  ai  tight  as  a  drum.  There 
is  one  beat  and  everyone  marches  to  it.  The 
radio,  press,  movies,  books,  plays,  dances  and 
story  tell  a  single  tale.  The  communist  party 
Is  right;  everyone  else  l£  »-rong.  It  resembles 
a  well-run  military  post. 

To  an  outsider,  this  tyranny  does  not  look 
particularly  repressive.  In  part,  this  is  because 
It  Is  useless  to  resist.  Furthermore,  it  does 
provide  a  basic  living  for  everyone,  and  that's 
more  than  many  Asian  governments  do.  The 
war  appeals  to  patriotism  and  national  pride, 
and  also  helps  rally  people  behind  their 
leaders. 

In  Saigon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  military 
men  who  operate  the  government  tolerate  a 
fair  amount  of  looseness. 

Much  of  the  national  a.«sembly  is  in  op- 
positlcn,  and  the  administration  must 
wheedle  necessary  reform  laws.  Protests  by 
students,  veterans  and  Buddhist?  are  treated 
with  considerable  latitude,  although  in  the 
end  the  mailed  fist  comes  down. 

But  the  clash  and  Interplay  of  ideas  Is 
reasonably  open  by  Asian  standards.  The 
fan  of  opinion  is  far  wider  than  in  the  north. 
The  local  papers  print  the  criticisms  of  Sen. 
William  Fulbrlght  as  well  as  the  demands 
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of  Saigon  students.  When  papers  go  too  far, 
that  edition  Is  seized,  but  the  paper  con- 
tinues to  publish. 

In  all  Its  doubt  and  dissension  and  dis- 
order, Saigon  feels  more  like  home  to  a  west- 
erner than  Hanoi,  with  its  Iron  discipline  and 
rigid  dogma,  will  ever  be. 

Hanoi    Says    Nixon    Worsi    Than    LBJ 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 
In  North  Vietnamese  eyes,  Richard  Nixon 
is  even  worse  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was. 

Although  it  was  LBJ  who  bombed  the  day- 
lights out  of  their  country,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
considered  even  more  "treacherous,"  "stub- 
born" and  "cruel"  than  his  predecessor. 

In  fact,  they  believe  Mr.  Nixon  Invented 
the  Vietaam  war. 

In  the  mtiseum  of  the  revolution  in  Hanoi, 
which  covers  the  40-year  struggle  against 
French  and  then  American  intervention, 
there  Is  an  Interesting  exhibit  devoted  to 
Mr.  Nixon. 

It  is  dated  1953.  and  It  shows  him  smiling 
and  chatting  with  the  former  French  pup- 
pet emperor,  Bao  Dal. 

The  caption  asserts  that  this  was  when 
Mr.  Nixon — then  a  freshman  vice-presi- 
dent— conceived  his  policy  of  "using  Viet- 
namese to  fight  Vietnamese." 

Another  display  shows  Mr.  Nixon  visiting 
Hanoi  in  the  spring  of  1954,  before  the 
French  defeat.  He  toured  Dien  Blen  Phu  on 
that  trip. 

The  exhibit  recalls  Mr.  Nixon's  April  1954, 
8i>eech  suggesting  American  aid  to  the 
French — a  project  which  President  Elsen- 
hower rejected. 

In  other  words,  Hanoi  dates  Mr.  Nixon's 
"Vietnamizatlon"  plan  of  1970  back  17 
years— even   before   the   French    collapse. 

That's  how  long  they  say  the  President  has 
been  trying  to  make  South  Vietnam  Into  an 
American  "colony"  by  means  of  Vietnamese 
troop*. 

As  a  general  rule,  American  presidents  are 
nol  among  North  Vietnam's  favorite  people. 
The  last  good  one,  in  their  eyes,  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  admired  In  his 
youth. 

It  is  the  North  Vietnamese  view : 
That  Woodrow  Wilson  fouled  up  by  ignor- 
ing the  young  Ho's  pleas  for  Vietnamese  self- 
determinaUom  at  the   end  of  World  War  I. 
That  Franklin  Roosevelt  showed  promise, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  be  of  much  help. 
That  Harry  Truman  sold  out  to  the  French 
In   1946   and   supported   their  campaign   to 
hang  on  to  their  old  colony. 

That  D'wlght  EUsenhower  refused  to  hold 
the  promised  elections  to  reunite  Vietnam  In 
1956.  Instead,  he  created  a  tyrant.  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  and  put  him  in  Saigon. 

That  John  Kennedy  beefed  up  the  Amer- 
ican "advisers"  and  launched  a  "special  war" 
of  counter-insurgency  against  "liberation 
forces"  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  Lyndon  Johnson  "Americanized"  the 
war  with  half  a  million  GIs  and  expanded  It 
to  North  Vietnsim. 

And  now.  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
comes  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon's  "Vietnamizatlon"  plan  Is 
cruder  than  LBJ's  "Americanization"  of  the 
war,  said  Luu  Quy  Ky,  Secretary  General  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Journalists  Associa- 
tion. 

"The  cruelty  lies  in  the  fact  that  If  Nixon 
uses  the  blood  of  other  people,  he  will  not 
be  as  economical  with  it  as  with  American 
blood,"  Ky  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  also  more  deceptive  than 
LBJ,  according  to  the  North  'Vietnamese. 
Vietnamizatlon  is  only  a  ruse  to  lull  the 
American  public,  they  argue.  While  cutting 
down  U.S.  casualties  said  costs.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
actually  prolonging  and  extending  the  war, 
they  say. 

The  harshest  indictment  of  Mr.  Nixon  I 
heard  In  my  two  weeks  in  North  Vietnam 
came  from  Hoang  Tung,  a  smiling,  deoep- 
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lively  mild-mannered  Intellectual  who  Is 
editor-in-chief  of  the  official  communist 
party  newspaper.  Nhan  Dan  (The  People) . 

"Nixon  has  accelerated  his  own  defeat — 
his  political  defeat  at  home  and  the  defeat 
of  his  policies  In  Indochina."  Tung  said. 

"Why?  Because  he  has  done  things  con- 
trary to  common  sense,  things  that  even 
those  who  used  to  agree  with  him  now  dis- 
sent from,  things  that  even  President  John- 
son dared  not  do." 

Specifically.  Tung  cited  what  he  called  Mr. 
Nixon's  "escalation"  of  the  war  in  Laos,  the 
overthrow  of  Prince  Sihanouk  In  Cambodia 
(which  Hanoi  claims  was  a  CIA  plot),  and 
now  the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

"Mr.  Nixon  even  succeeded  In  making  a 
communist  ally  out  of  Cambodia's  pleasure- 
loving  Prince  Sihanouk,"  Tung  scoffed. 

"We  couldn't  do  that, "  he  said.  "But  your 
Nixon  did." 

Tlie  editor  said  sarcastically  that  Mr.  Nixon 
undertook  the  Cambodian  operation  only 
days  after  his  secretary  of  state  told  Con- 
gress it  wouldn't  be  done,  and  after  a  Senate 
committee  voted  against  helping  the  Lon 
Nol  government  of  Cambodia. 

"Nixon  acted  in  defiance  of  the  Legisla- 
ture," Timg  said.  "His  acts  bring  much  dis- 
sent. He  Is  more  unpopular  than  Kennedy  or 
Johnson." 

Tung  added :  "Nixon  claims  his  'silent  ma- 
jority' supports  him.  But  that  is  self-decep- 
tion. The  voles  cast  for  Nixon  in  your  last 
election  were  not  meant  for  him  to  expand 
the  war,  but  to  end  It." 

A  number  of  American  bomb  casings  that 
have  fallen  on  Vietnamese  soil  have  been 
derisively  painted  with  Mr.  Nixon's  name. 

Billboards,  slogans  and  cartoons  mock  him, 
and  one  day,  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  while  American  planes  were  roaring 
overhead  on  a  bombing  mission,  a  23-year- 
old  girl  looked  up  and  said  quietly:  "Nixon's 
airplanes." 


NATIONAL  LITTLE  LEAGUE 
BASEBALL  WEEK 
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HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr,  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  jjleasures  of  representing 
the  17th  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  capital  city  of 
internationtd  Little  League  baseball. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  this  organization 
has  made  in  developing  the  character 
and  fitness  of  so  many  of  our  young  men. 
Those  of  us  from  Williamsport  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  role  our  city  has 
played  in  the  development  of  this  out- 
standing international  activity. 

On  this  observance  of  National  Little 
League  Baseball  Week,  which  continues 
tlirough  Saturday,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  article, 
which  was  published  by  the  Williamsport 
Grit  on  June  7 : 
National   LrrTLE   LEACtn;    Baseball    Whk 

Little  League  Baseball  will  observe  its  3l8t 
anniversary  beginning  Monday  with  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Little  League  Baseball 
Week.  The  observance  will  continue  through 
Saturday. 

Spreading  its  wings  from  Its  humble  be- 
ginning in  this  city  81  years  ago.  Little 
League  Baseball  will  be  celebrated  by  more 
than  2,000,000  participants,  their  parents, 
and  leaders  of  more  than  6,000  communities 
across  the  United  States  and  the  world. 


Little  League  activities  all  over  the  world 
are  run  from  the  headquarters  in  South 
Williamsport  where  Peter  J.  McGovern,  pres- 
ident of  L.L.B.,  and  other  administrators 
have  their  offices. 

The  sport  for  boys  8  to  12  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  first  game  was  played  on  the 
sandlot  field  at  the  Park  Point  (outside  the 
right-centerfleld  fence  at  Bowman  Field) 
June  7. 1939. 

The  growth  of  Little  League  has  been  fast 
and  there  are  more  leagues  this  year  than 
there  were  last  year.  Last  year  there  were 
6,256  Little  Leagues  (8  to  12  age),  1,477  Sen- 
ior Leagues  (13  to  15),  and  249  Big  Leagues 
(16  to  18)  teams.  There  are  close  to  8,000 
leagues  this  year  although  the  computer 
hasn't  come  up  with  a  final  figure. 

L.  L.  B.  Week  comes  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, starting  with  the  late  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  week  calls  for  nationwide  attention 
to  the  Little  League  movement  as  a  whole- 
some, beneficial  experience  carried  on  in  the 
public  Interest  for  boys  throughout  the 
world.  Local  communities  conduct  special 
events  during  this  period  to  highlight  the 
activities  of  the  program  and  to  encourage 
support  and  Interest. 

The  nearly  8,000  leagues  In  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  lands  have  received  letters  from  Mc- 
Govern and  James  A.  Parley,  of  New  York 
City,  president  of  the  Little  League  Founda- 
tion, asking  for  continued  support  for  the 
foundation  that  was  federally  chartered 
Feb.  11,  1955  .  .   . 

Little  League  is  the  only  spcwls  agency  in 
the  United  States  to  hold  federal  charter  of 
Incorporation  and  Its  role  in  cultivating  a 
climate  of  decency,  discipline,  and  team- 
work Is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  American 
ideals. 

Today  hundreds  of  former  Little  Leaguers 
are  now  major  league  stars.  Included  are  14 
of  the  25  world  champion  New  York  Mets, 
Including  Tom  Seaver.  Nolan  Ryan.  Ken  Bos- 
well,  Bud  Harrelson,  Ed  Kranepool.  and  Ron 
Swaboda.  Boog  Powell,  of  the  American 
League  champion  Baltimore  Orioles  is  a  for- 
mer little  leaguer. 

Other  major  league  stars  that  played  Lit- 
tle League  ball  Include  Carl  Yastrzemskl.  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox:  Daimy  Cater  and  Roy 
White,  of  the  New  York  Yankees;  Richie 
Allen  and  Nelson  Briles.  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals:  Tommy  Helms  and  Tony  Perez, 
of  the  Cincinnati  Reds;  Bill  Preehan  and 
Micky  Lollch  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  and 
Rusty  Staub,  of  the  Montreal  Expos. 


PENN  CENTRAL  CASE  PROVES  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  NEW  RFC 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXJiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit 
problems  of  the  giant  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  illustrate  once  again 
the  failings  of  our  commercial  banking 
system. 

There  is  simply  no  source  of  big  credit ' 
at  reasonable  terms  and  this  becomes 
particularly  apparent  during  periods  of 
tight  money. 

This  huge  corporation  went  into  the 
markets  and  was  unable  to  raise  mcaiey 
with  debentures  bearing  10  ^2 -percent  in- 
terest rates.  Had  there  been  a  bank  of 
last  resort  such  as  the  old  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation — RFC — this 
corporation  would  ha\'e  been  able  to 
negotiate  an  immediate  loan  at  reason- 
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able  interest  rates.  Its  difficulties  would 
not  have  reached  the  crisis  stage  had 
there  been  an  RFC 

What  is  startling  is  the  fact  that  Penn 
Central  is  a  huge  corporation  with  $7 
billion  in  assets.  Despite  this  size,  this 
corporation  could  not  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  this  raises  the  question 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  small  and 
medium  size  companies  around  the  Na- 
tion. If  a  $7  billion  corporation  is  choked 
off  from  credit  sources,  then  what  must 
be  happening  to  the  average  business- 
man^ 

We  need  a  source  of  funds  in  a  bank  of 
last  resort — something  modeled  after  the 
successful  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. The  RFC  was  able  to  provide 
reasonable  credit  for  corpxirations  as  well 
as  for  many  needed  public  projects — 
schools,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
parks,  and  the  like. 

The  Nation  should  take  a  close  look 
at  what  has  happened  to  Penn  Central 
and  realize  that  we  cannot  continue 
under  such  a  risky  system  minus  a  source 
of  credit  where  it  is  needed.  We  are  not 
talking  about  taking  any  business  away 
from  the  commercial  banks.  We  are 
talking  about  an  RFC-type  bank  as  a 
lender  of  last  resort.  In  other  words. 
when  the  banks  turn  down  a  worthy  bor- 
rower, a  development  bank — an  RFC — 
could  fill  the  breach  and  make  the  credit 
available  at  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  would  be  loans 
which  would  be  repaid  with  interest. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  the  bank  would 
probably  become  essentially  self-sup- 
porting with  the  repaid  loans  serving  as 
a  revolving  fund.  The  RFC  was  a  suc- 
cessful operation  m  the  1930's  and  I940's 
and  early  1950's  and  the  Congress  should 
never  have  allowed  it  to  expire. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  strong 
consideration  to  reviving  something  sim- 
ilar to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1970's. 


COLONEL    CERAR    BEGINS    NEW 
DLTIES    AUGUST    15 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  mabtland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>land.  Col.  Paul  R. 
Cerar.  former  post  commander  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  will  retire  from  the  U.S. 
Armv-  on  August  1  of  this  year.  I  should 
like  to  commend  him  for  his  long  years 
of  devoted  service  to  his  country  by  In- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord; 
AR3ENAL     Commander    To    Take     Post     at 

Hakforo  JtjjJiOR  College— Colonel  Cebax 

Begins  New  Duties  August  15 

Col  Paul  R  Cerar.  who  wlU  retire  from  the 
United  States  Army  on  Aug.  1.  will  assume 
the  position  of  coordinator  of  cooperative 
wDfk  experience  and  occupational  education 
at  Harford  Junior  College  on  Aug    15. 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  by  the 
H  J  C.  board  of  trustee*  that  the  51 -year-old 
former  Post  Commander  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal has  been  selected  for  the  position. 

The  president  of  HJC.  Dr  Joseph  Wanvm 
said  Col.  Cerar  would  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grama  with  appropriate  industries. 

He   was  one  of  the  eight  to  ten  people 
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Interviewed  and  had  the  most  balanced  qual- 
ifications, said  Dr.  Hankln. 

Along  with  hU  other  duties.  Col.  Cerar  will 
help  In  the  coordination  of  conununlty  serv- 
ice projects  Including  adult  education,  com- 
munity use  of  college  services  and  facilities 
as  well  as  development  of  cultural  and  rec- 
reational projects. 

He  has  served  as  Post  Commander  since 
1967  and  has  also  been  deputy  director  for 
chemical,  biological,  radiological  and  nu- 
clear operations  for  the  Army  General  Staff 
during  1966-67. 

He  was  also  deputy  director  and  com- 
mander of  planning  and  evaluation  at  the 
test  center  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Col.  Cerar  first  served  In  Harford  county 
at  Edgewood  for  two  years  from  1949-51  as 
an  Instructor  and  executive  officer  of  the 
radiological  defense  branch  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  School. 

He  has  also  had  experience  as  ground  mu- 
nitions branch  chief  and  munitions  branch 
chief  of  the  now  defunct  research  and  de- 
velopment Ubs  at  the  Arsenal. 

Col.  Cerar  la  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  holds  his  master's  degree  In  physics  from 
Columbia.  He  taught  physics  for  three  years 
at  the  Academy  and  later  trained  staff  of- 
ficers for  NATO  In  Naples. 

He  and  his  wife,  Vivian,  have  two  sons 
Paul  R  Jr.  and  Jeffrey.  The  Cerars  re- 
cently purchased  a  residence  In  the  Bel  Air 
area. 
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It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  one  day 
soon  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  will 
again  be  enjoying  freedom  as  independ- 
ent nations. 


SUPPLY  OP  INDUSTRIAL  RAW  MA- 
TERIALS, UNITED  STATES  VERSUS 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


I 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bal- 
tic States  Freedom  Day,  which  is  ob- 
served annually  and  which  will  be  com- 
memorated this  year  on  Sunday  June 
14,  marks  the  30th  anniversary'  of  a 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  Lithuania 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

On  June  14,  1941.  the  Soviet  Union 
forces  overran  these  three  countries 
which  were  enjoying  Independence  and 
freedom  since  1920.  Iimocent  Uthuanl- 
ans,  Latvians,  and  Estonians  were  ruth- 
lessly deported  to  Siberia,  causing  the 
death  of  tens  of  thousands  of  freedom- 
loving  people. 

We  Americans  have  not  forgotten  the 
tragic  events  that  took  place  30  years 
ago.  And  these  events  give  us  all  cause 
to  reflect  on  the  fragile  nature  of  human 
freedom. 

The  Soviets  are  to  be  condemned  for 
violating  a  solemn  international  treaty 
which  was  signed  in  1920  at  which  time 
the  Soviets  renounced  "voluntarily  and 
forever"  all  sovereign  rights  over  the 
peoples  and  territories  of  the  Baltic 
States.  This  treaty,  along  with  so  many 
treaties  concurred  in  by  the  Soviets  have 
been  abrogated  and  affected  the  lives  of 
millions  of  freedom-loving  peoples. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  and  unlawful  usuri)a- 
tion  of  the  Baltic  region  by  the  SovletB. 
Oiu-  State  Department  continues  to  deal 
with  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  Baltic  countries  who  served  the  last 
independent  governments  of  these  na- 
tions. 

On  this  somber  occasion,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
gallant  Baltic  people. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  10,   1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  con- 
cerned with  the  overall  natural  resources, 
in  fact  resource  shortages,  in  the  United 
States,  I  found  the  following  paper  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Ewell,  vice  president  for 
research  and  professor  of  chemical  en- 
gineering, State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  of  great  interest.  The  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth  Re- 
sources and  Population,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  was  honored  to  have  Dr.  Ewell 
present  this  information  as  testimony 
Jime  10. 

Twelve  years  ago  Dr.  Ewell  prepared 
an  article  on  education  and  research  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  which  he  presented 
13  general  conclusions  regarding  Russia. 
A  look  at  these  13  conclusions  and  the 
new  article  which  follows  entitled  "Sup- 
ply of  Industrial  Raw  Materials,  United 
States  versus  the  Soviet  Union,"  will 
clearly  indicate.  I  think,  that  we  must 
do  more  in  this  country  toward  building 
up  our  reserves  of  natural  resources. 

Dr.  Ewell  s  paper  clearly  shows  more 
incentives  are  needed  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  in  this  fundamental  field.  I  want 
to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  action 
recommendations — the  need  for  forceful 
and  innovative  diplomatic  initiatives. 

This  paper  also  clearly  shows  the  need 
to  keep  our  economic  position  strong 
through  the  employment  of  ingenious 
new  ways  of  encotu^glng  domestic  ex- 
ploration for  all  minerals  and  other  na- 
tural resources : 

Some  General  Conclusions  Regarding 
Russia 

1.  Russia  Is  a  more  formidable  adversary 
than  most  Americans  realize.  It  Is  a  big,  pow- 
erful, well  managed  nation — here  to  stay  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

2.  One  of  the  most  Important  reasons  Rus- 
sia Is  a  formidable  adversary  Is  the  character 
of  the  Russian  people  themselves.  They  are 
vigorous,  dynamic,  IntelUgent,  self-oonfldent, 
well  disciplined  people,  who  would  clearly 
give  a  very  good  account  of  themselves  in 
any  confilct. 

3.  Russia  Is  a  country  In  a  hurry.  It  Is 
moving  up  fast  in  the  world.  Most  Russians 
are  well  aware  of  this  fact  and  quite  proud 
of  It,  too.  Everyone  works  hard  In  Russia 
whether  he  (or  she)  is  a  research  scientist,  a 
factory  worker,  a  train  attendant,  a  waitress, 
or  a  hat  check  girl  ( and  no  tips ) . 

4.  Russia  is  a  country  with  few  frills  or 
luxuries,  but  the  people  are  adequately  sup- 
plied with  the  necessities  of  life.  This  policy 
enables  the  planners  to  divert  more  of  the 
national  product  Into  capital  Investment, 
military  development,  and  education 

5.  Russia  is  on  a  strong  uptrend  In  all  as- 
pects of  Its  national  development — educa- 
tion, research.  Industry,  military  power, 
standard  of  living,  capacity  to  Influence  other 
countries,  and  self-confidence  of  the  people. 
Prom  what  I  saw  In  Russia  this  will  prob- 
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able  become  Increasingly  apparent  during  the 
next  five  to  10  years. 

6.  For  this  last  reason  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  make  calculations 
on  the  effect  of  one  program  or  another  In 
getting  us  or  keeping  us  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Russia  Is  moving  so  fast  that  U.S. 
policy  will  have  to  be  dynamic  in  order  to 
have  any  assurance  we  will  stay  ahead  or  get 
ahead  of  the  Russians.  This  Is  a  fiuld,  dy- 
namic situation  and  only  fluid,  dynamic  pol- 
icies will  enable  us  to  keep  a  balance  of 
power  with  Russia. 

7.  Thinking  and  planning  at  all  levels  in 
Russia  Is  characterized  by  "forward"'  think- 
ing— not  "status  quo"  thinking  or  "rest-on- 
your-laurels"  thinking.  Everyone  Is  looking 
to  and  working  towards  the  future — five,  10, 
or  20  years. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  present  military 
threat,  Russia  gives  promise  of  presenting  a 
strong  economic  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  I  was  told  that  Russia 
plans  to  export  large  quantities  of  manufac- 
tured goods  of  all  types  within  the  next  five 
to  10  years.  Including  automobiles,  cameras, 
watches,  machine  tools,  electrical,  radio  and 
television  equipment,  chemicals,  and  textiles. 

9.  In  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  the  people 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  Russia  today 
Is  about  where  the  U^S.  was  in  1900  to  1910. 
In  transportation  and  medical  services  they 
are  relatively  farther  ahead,  possibly  about 
where  we  were  in  1930  to  1936. 

10.  The  present  government  in  Russia 
seems  to  be  quite  stable  and  unlikely  to  be 
dislodged  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Econom- 
ically Russians  are  the  best  off  they  have 
ever  been  In  history.  Therefore,  the  people 
are  reasonably  contented  with  their  lot  and 
do  not  complain.  Russians  simply  do  not 
comprehend  individual  freedom  as  we  under- 
stand It,  and  therefore,  place  little  value  on 
freedom. 

11.  Russian  thinking  U  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  live  In  a  big  country  with  vast 
distances  and  limitless  natural  resources. 
This  causes  them  to  think  "big"  like  Ameri- 
cans, rather  than  thinking  "small"  as  West- 
ern Europeans  tend  to  do. 

12.  Russia  is  making  much  more  effective 
use  of  womanpower  than  the  U.S.  Women 
work  in  all  types  of  factories.  In  transporta- 
tion, construction,  and  agriculture.  Women 
comprise  30  to  40 'r  of  engineering  students, 
90 '"c   of  medical  students. 

13.  The  big  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  now  or  next  year  or  even  five  years 
from  now.  The  big  threat,  for  which  we  must 
prepare.  Is  10  and  20  years  from  now.  The 
Russians  are  In  the  middle  of  a  tremendous 
educational  and  economic  buildup  which  has 
a  long  way  to  go  yet.  It  takes  time  to  develop 
the  kind  of  momentum  they  now  have,  and 
this  Is  why  decisions  and  action  are  needed 
In  the  VS.  now. 


SCPPLT  or  Industrial  Raw  Materials,  United 

States   Versus  the   Soviet   Union 

(By  Raymond  Ewell) 

The  high  level  of  affluence  In  the  United 
States  Is  consuming  industrial  raw  materials 
at  a  very  high  rate — and  at  a  steadily  In- 
creasing rate  as  our  level  of  affluence  con- 
tinues to  go  up.  Most  of  these  industrial  raw 
materials  are  of  mineral  origin,  such  as  pe- 
troleum, natural  gas,  iron  ore,  copper,  chrom- 
ium, nickel,  aluminum,  etc.  In  aildltion,  we 
get  lumber,  good  pulp  and  natural  rubber 
from  forest  resources.  And,  we  get  cotton, 
wool  and  a  few  other  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials from  agricultural  sources.  Virtually  no 
important  Industrial  raw  materials  come 
from  the  ocean  (other  than  offshore  petro- 
leum production).  In  this  discussion  I  am 
referring  only  to  non-food  raw  materials. 

Our  domestic  mineral  and  forest  resources 
are  being  rapidly  depleted  so  that  the  United 
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states  Is  being  forced  to  Import  more  and 
more  of  our  industrial  raw  materials.  This 
trend  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  but 
at  an  accelerating  rate  during  the  past  20 
years.  I  estimate  that  out  of  the  32  most  Im- 
portant Industrial  raw  materials  consumed 
by  oiu-  manufacturing  industries  the  United 
states  Is  self-sufficient  In  only  7  of  these 
materials,  and  we  have  to  Import  all  or  part 
of  our  requirements  of  25  materials  (see 
table    attached). 

Large-scale  importation  of  so  many  mate- 
rials vital  to  our  well-being  leads  to  many 
economic  and  political  problems  and  ob- 
viously has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  As  our  shortages 
of  Industrial  raw  materials  develop  still  fur- 
ther, this  win  have  the  effect  of  slowing  the 
rate  of  increase  of  our  standard  of  living  and 
eventually  lead  to  a  leveling  off  and  still  later 
to  an  actual  decline  In  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. This  may  happen  In  the  next  20  to  30 
years. 

This  prospect  Is  magnified  even  more  by 
the  expected  growth  of  population  In  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  now  205  million  and  currently  grow- 
ing at  1  percent  per  year.  If  this  rate  con- 
tinues United  States  population  will  be  275 
mUUon  In  the  year  2000.  It  will  obviously  be 
more  difficult  to  provide  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  275  miUlon  than  for  205  million 
persons. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  competition  for  world 
leadership  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  most  serious  result  of 
this  trend  of  affairs  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  gradual  decline  In 
our  material  standard  of  living.  This  would 
not  be  too  disastrous.  We  could  undergo  a 
considerable  decline  In  our  material  standard 
of  living  and  It  wouldn't  hurt  us  any.  In  fact, 
we  could  more  than  compensate  for  this  by 
Improving  the  cultural  life  In  our  country. 

But  the  competition  for  world  leadership 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  puts  an  entirely  different  light  on  this 
picture.  At  the  same  time  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial position  of  the  United  States  Is  decUn- 
Ing,  the  raw  material  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  becoming  stronger.  Of  the  32  major 
industrial  raw  materials,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
self-sufficient  In  27  and  needs  to  Import  only 
5  of  these  materials  (see  table) . 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  much  greater 
reserves  of  mineral  and  forest  resources  than 
the  United  States,  and  known  reserves  of 
mineral  resources  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
steadily  Increasing  as  new  deposits  are  dis- 
covered. As  recently  as  1950  the  known  re- 
serves of  mineral  resources  In  the  United 
States  exceeded  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  during  the  past  20  years  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  have  gone  down 
while  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  gone 
up.  I  would  estimate  that  the  cross-over 
]>olnt  was  about  1955. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  now  greatly 
exceeds  the  United  States  in  such  basic  min- 
eral resources  as  jjetroleum,  natural  gas. 
Iron  ore,  aluminum  ore.  lead  'zinc  ore.  chro- 
mium, and  manganese.  In  addition  to  other 
vital  materials  such  as  gold,  platinum  and 
diamonds.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Incomparably  greater  forest  resources  than 
the  United  States  or  even  the  United  States 
and  Canada  combined. 

The  Soviets  started  in  earnest  after  World 
War  11  to  explore  Siberia  and  other  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  mineral  depyoslts.  They 
have  been  spectacularly  successful  In  this 
endeavor,  and  have  discovered  large  new 
deposits  of  many  minerals,  including  many 
metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  besides 
petroleum,  natural  gas  and  coal.  The  Soviets 
have  put  particular  emphasis  on  the  train- 
ing of  geological  scientists  and  engineers  for 
this  task  ever  since  the  1930'b.  When  I  was 
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in  the  Soviet  Union  In  1957  I  was  told  that 
they  were  graduating  six  times  as  many 
ereologlsts  as  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  very  large  country 
as  shown  by  the  following  data: 

Soviet  Union,  8,700,000  square  miles. 

United  States  (including  Alaska),  3,600,- 
OOO  square  miles. 

United  States-Canada,  7,400,000  square 
miles. 

U.S.A.-Canada-Mexlco,  8,200,000  square 
miles. 

The  geological  exploration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  stUl  in  full  swing  and  stiU  more 
mineral  discoveries  can  be  expected  In  the 
future. 

E^en  though  the  Soviet  Union  in  1970 
has  much  greater  reserves  of  Industrial  raw 
materials  than  the  United  States,  our  total 
industrial  production  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ready  avaUabUity 
of  raw  materials  at  economic  prices  is  one  of 
the  principal  determinants  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, but  there  are  other  important  de- 
terminants, too.  Our  deficiency  in  raw  mate- 
rials vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  In  1970  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  following 
factors: 

1.  Proximity  of  Canada  and  Mexico  as  ready 
sources  of  industrial  raw  materials. 

2.  Sujjerlor  technology  In  nearly  every 
Industry. 

3.  Better  research  and  development — the 
source  of  our  superior  technology. 

4.  More  productive  labor. 

5.  More  efficient  organisation  and  manage- 
ment In  industry. 

The  importance  of  Canada  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Mexico)  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
Canada  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  ln(}u6trlal  raw 
materials  which  are  virtually  as  accessible  as 
if  they  were  within  our  own  borders.  With- 
out Canada  our  raw  material  (Kssltion  would 
be  much  more  precarious  than  It  Is  now. 
Moreover,  Canada  Is  still  in  an  exploratory 
phase,  geologically  speaking,  whereas  the 
United  States  (except  Alaska)  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  explored. 

WhUe  the  above  five  factors  are  keeping 
us  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  industrial  pro- 
duction for  the  present,  this  will  become 
Increasingly  difficult  to  do  as  the  raw  ma- 
terial gap  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  widen  In  the  years 
ahead.  By  1990  or  2000.  the  Soviet  superior- 
ity In  raw  materials  will  beccHne  so  over- 
whelming that  we  may  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain our  lead  In  Industrial  production.  In- 
cluding both  military  and  non-mllltary 
production. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Industrial  competi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  following.  WhUe  total 
industrial  production  In  the  United  States 
is  greater  than  the  Soviet  Union,  a  large 
part  of  U.S.  Industrial  production  is  luxury 
consumer  products  which  the  Soviets  do  not 
even  make  or  produce  in  only  token  quanti- 
ties. Automobiles  for  everybody,  the  vast 
airay  of  electrical  appliances,  motor  boats, 
expensive  sports  equipment.  Instant  foods, 
cosmetics,  elaborately  equipped  single- 
family  homes  are  examples  of  luxtiry  con- 
sumer products  that  make  up  the  "supper- 
affluent  society."  Such  products  comprise  a 
major  p>art  of  U.S.  Industrial  production  but 
are  made  on  a  very  small  scale  or  not  at 
all  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  industrial  production  Is  still  largely 
concentrated  on  production  of  basic  ma- 
terials (such  as  steel,  cement,  petroleum, 
and  fertilizer),  capital  equipment  and  mUi- 
tary  equipment.  Soviet  production  of  some 
basic  products  Is  nearly  as  high  as  that  ol 
the  United  States  and  will  probably  exceed 
the  United  States  in  some  cases  within  the 
next  10  years.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
this  point: 
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Ju7ie  10,  1970 


Actual.  1968 


Reasonable  estimate,  1980 


United  States 


U.S.S.R.       United  States 


U.S.S.R. 


Steel  (million  metric  tons) J23 

Cement  (million  metfic  tons) 68 

(^al  ((nillion  metric  tons) 507 

P'treleum  (million  metric  tons) 430 

Natural  gas(biilran  cubic  meters) 603 


107 

as 

SM 
90S 

171 


ISO 
85 

600 

SSO 
1,000 


170 
125 
750 
550 
400 


If  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  right, 
this  means  that  In  1980  the  Soviet  Union  will 
he  sutjstantlally  ahead  of  the  United  Statee 
In  production  of  steel,  cement,  and  coal, 
about  even  In  petroleum,  but  still  lagging 
In  natural  gas.  The  United  States  will  prob- 
ably still  be  ahead  In  production  of  non-fer- 
rous metals  as  a  group,  but  not  by  very 
much. 

Steel,  cement,  coal,  petroleum  and  other 
basic  products  are  the  "sinews  of  Industrial 
power"  which  constitute  the  real  foundation 
of  a  country's  economic  power.  Luxury  con- 
sumer products  do  not  add  to  a  country's 
economic  p>ower,  and  In  fact  undoubtedly  de- 
tract from  a  country's  economic  power  In  the 
context  of  competition  between  two  giants 
such  as  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R. 

But  the  big  difference  between  Soviet  and 
U.S.  industrial  production  is  that  Soviet  pro- 
duction is  solidly  based  on  domestic  raw 
materials  whereas  the  United  States  Is  hav- 
ing to  depend  more  and  more  on  raw  mate- 
rials Imported  from  all  over  the  world. 

Does  this  situation  add  up  to  a  real  danger 
to  the  United  States?  I  would  say  that  It 
does.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had  world  domi- 
nation as  its  primary  goal  ever  since  1917  and 
the  penultimate  step  In  achieving  that  goal 
is  to  surpass  the  United  States  in  economic, 
political  and  military  power.  The  United 
States  has  been  the  world's  number  one 
power  In  every  sense  of  the  word  since  1918. 
The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  displace  the 
United  States  from  that  poeition  and  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  number  one  power.  At  present 
the  United  States  has  a  GNP  nearly  double 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  in  basic  in- 
dustrial power,  (steel,  petroleum,  cement, 
et<:  )  the  two  countries  are  nearly  even.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  gaining  on  the  United 
States  steadily  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  The  Soviet  Union's  increasingly  pre- 
dominant position  In  raw  materials  U  a 
major  factor  In  swinging  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  will  this  situation  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  the  United  States?  Once  the  Soviet 
X7nion  feels  they  are  beginning  to  pull  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  "basic  Industrial 
pKJwer"  and  believing  that  military  and  po- 
litical power  follow  Industrial  {jower.  the 
Soviet  Union  may  begin  to  put  political  pres- 
sure on  suppliers  of  raw  materials  to  reduce 
or  stop  shipments  to  the  United  States  and' 
or  raise  prices  of  raw  materials  to  the  United 
States  and  her  allies.  Countries  which  might 
conceivably  be  pressured  In  this  way  include 
Libya,  Zambia,  Ck>ngo,  Nigeria.  Qhana,  Ken- 
ya. Turkey,  Iran.  India,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Philippines,  Finland,  Sweden,  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  perhaps  even  South  American 
countries. 

If  such  a  stratagem  succeeded  even  In  part, 
the  United  States  would  be  faced  with  wor- 
sening terms  of  trade  In  raw  materials  and 
a  very  difficult  problem  of  obtaining  enough 
raw  materials  to  feed  our  industries.  If  the 
Soviets  could  engender  even  a  partial  Inter- 
diction of  the  flow  of  raw  materials  from 
other  continents  to  the  United  States,  this 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  In- 
dustrial production. 

aECOMMCNDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

In  order  to  counteract  such  a  possible  se- 
quence of  evenis.  the  United  States  should 
take  all  possible  economic,  diplomatic  and 
legislative  steps  to  strengthen  our  relation- 
ships with  key  areas  now  supplying  raw  ma- 
terials to  us. 


My  recommendations  for  action  are : 

1.  Continue  to  cultivate  the  best  possible 
relationships  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  our 
two  next  door  nelghtwrs. 

2.  Ck)ntinue  to  cultivate  the  best  possible 
relationships  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

3.  ODntlnue  to  maintain  good  relations  In 
Europe,  particularly  with  the  non-Commu- 
nist countries  and  with  Yugoslavia,  since 
Europe  Is  still  a  slgnltlcant  source  of  some  in- 
dustrial raw  materials. 

4.  Greatly  improve  our  relationships  with 
all  South  American  countries.  If  necessary 
by  making  much  greater  concessions  than 
we  have  m  the  past, 

5.  Develop  a  zone  of  political  and  economic 
Influence  In  West  and  South  Africa,  from 
Morocco  to  South  Africa. 

Canada  and  Australia  are  of  first  impor- 
tance, with  Mexico  and  New  Zealand  of  lea- 
ser importance.  Canada  and  Australia  both 
have  enormous  untapped  mineral  resources 
and  probably  still  undiscovered  resources. 

South  America  Is  a  vast  storehouse  of  raw 
materials,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  United  States  take  any  and  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  Insure  our  continued  access  to 
the  raw  materials  of  this  great  continent. 

Africa  Is  probably  the  greatest  remaining 
storehouse  of  raw  materials,  and  I  am  recom- 
mending that  the  United  States  should  de- 
velop a  zone  of  poUtical  and  economic  In- 
fluence in  West  and  South  Africa.  Many  of 
the  countries  of  West  and  South  Africa  are 
important  sources  of  Industrial  raw  materials 
for  the  United  States,  notably  Morocco,  S.W. 
Africa,  Nigeria,  Gabon,  Congo  (Kinshasa) , 
Zambia,  Rhodesia,  Angola,  and  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  West  Africa  Is  now  becoming  an 
Important  source  of  petroleum.  In  addition  to 
many  minerals.  East  Africa  is  Important,  too, 
but  It  Is  farther  away  and  therefore  less  ac- 
cessible in  a  turbulent  world.  And  North 
Africa,  except  Morocco,  seems  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  wltlUn  a  few 
years. 

Asia,  although  the  largest  continent.  Is 
least  Important  to  the  United  Stotes  as  a 
source  of  critical  raw  materials.  Also,  It  Is  far 
away.  The  United  States  could  get  along 
without  Asia  altogether,  if  we  had  unre- 
stricted access  to  raw  materials  from  CJanada, 
AustraUa,  Mexico,  South  America  and  West 
and  South  Africa.  It  Is  true  we  now  get  tin 
and  natural  rubber  from  Indonesia,  Malaysia 
and  Thailand,  manganese,  mica  and  Jute 
from  India,  copper,  copra  and  hemp  from 
the  Philippines,  petroleum  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  et  al.,  but  we  could  get  along  without 
any  of  these  raw  materials  from  Asia.  Turkey 
is  a  special  problem  in  west  Asia  since  It  Is  a 
memljer  of  NATO  but  Is  gradually  being  out- 
flanked by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Important  Industrial  raw  materials  are 
petroleum,  iron  ore,  uranium,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt 
and  some  others,  and  the  United  States  has 
access  to  adequate  suppUes  of  these  raw  ma- 
terials if  we  obtained  none  of  them  from 
Asia.  Tin  might  be  a  problem,  but  we  could 
probably  get  along  with  western  hemisphere 
sources  of  tin  plus  the  further  development 
of  suljstltutes  for  tin. 

RESEARCH    AND    NEW    TECHNIQtrES    OF 
DISCOVERT 

In  addition  to  making  our  foreign  sources 
of  raw  materials  more  secure,  the  United 
States  should  accelerate  research  on  ( 1 )  new 
methods  of  utilizing  lower  grades  of  domes- 


tic minerals  and  (2)  new  techniques  of  dis- 
covery of  new  domestic  sources  of  minerals. 
In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States 
(and  Canada  and  Mexico,  too)  there  are  un- 
doubtedly large  mineral  deposits  which  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  New,  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  discovery  need  to  be  de- 
veloped in  order  to  enlarge  our  domestic 
sources  of  minerals. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  and  future  superior  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  raw  materials  com- 
pared to  the  United  States  presents  a  real 
economic  and  political  threat  to  our  country. 

The  United  States  should  take  steps  to  in- 
sure continued  access  to  raw  materials  from 
Canada,  Mexico,  Australia,  South  America 
and  West  and  South  Africa.  Also,  the  United 
States  should  accelerate  research  on  methods 
of  utilizing  lower  grades  of  minerals  and  on 
new  methods  of  discovery  of  minerals. 
Comparison  between  the  United  States  and 

the  Soviet   Union  of  self-sufficiency  and 

non-self  sufficiency  in  major  industrial  raw 

materials 

(Including  all  Industrial  raw  materials  with 

worldwide  consumption  over  $100  million 

per  year,  except  food  raw  materials) 
United  States 

Self-sufficient;  Coal,  uranium,  molybde- 
num, titanium,  sulfur,  phosphate  rock,  and 
cotton. 

Not  self-sufficient:  Iron  ore,  cooper,  lead. 
zinc,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  mercury,  chromium, 
manganese,  tungsten,  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
diamonds,  bauxite,  asbestos,  potash,  petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  leather  hides,  wool,  lum- 
ber, wood  pulp,  and,  natural  rubber. 
Soviet  Union 

Self-sufficient:  Coal,  uranium,  molybde- 
num, titanium,  sulfur,  phosphate  rocki  cot- 
ton. Iron  ore.  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  mer- 
cury, chromium,  manganese,  tungsten,  sil- 
ver, gold,  platinum,  diamonds,  asljestos,  pot- 
ash, petroleum,  natural  gas,  wool,  lumber, 
and  wood  pulp. 

Not  self-sufficient:  copper,  tin,  bauxite, 
leather  hides,  and  natural  rubber. 

This  list  omits  some  large-volume,  low- 
priced  raw  materials  such  as  salt,  sand,  clay, 
limestone,  crushed  stone,  et  al.  in  which  most 
large  countries  are  self-sufficient  and  which 
do  not  enter  into  International  trade  to  any 
great  extent. 


LOYALTY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Hamden,  Conn.,  that  C.  Mal- 
colm Johnson  is  moving  to  Cape  Co&, 
Mass.  Mai  has  contributed  much  to 
Hamden.  His  service  and  hard  work  in 
community  affairs  were  among  the  rea- 
sons that  Mai  was  honored  by  over  500 
friends  at  a  dinner  on  May  28,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  in- 
sert the  remarks  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mann, 
Worshipful  Master  of  Olive  Branch 
Lodge,  No.  84,  A.P.  &  A.M.,  made  at  the 
dinner  honoring  C.  Malcolm  Johnson. 
Loyalty 

I  always  find  It  necessary,  when  I  hear  my- 
self spoken  In  a  way  that  I  hardly  recognize, 
to  point  out  that  I  am  confident  to  deliber- 
ately be  a  comprehenslonlst.  In  a  word  that 
seems  to  be  completely  preoccupied  with 
specialization  .  .  . 

Let's  take  a  look  at  that  word  "Loyalty" 
,  .  .  The  dictionary  defines  loyalty  as  being 
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steadfast  In  allegiance  to  one's  country,  gov- 
ernment, or  sovereign;  faithful  to  a  person. 
Ideal,  or  custom  .  .  .  How  accurate,  this  is 
rather  naked  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ...  To  me  It  means  much  more  .  .  , 

To  me  loyalty  Is  that  quality  which 
prompts  a  person  to  be  true  to  the  things 
he  understands  ...  It  means  definite  direc- 
tion, flxlty  of  purpose  .  .  .  Loyalty  supplies 
power  and  poise  ...  It  is  a  quality  woven 
through  the  very  fabric  of  one's  being  and  it 
makes  that  thing  to  which  you  are  loyal 
.  .  .  YouTB  .  .  .  Loyalty  gives  success  to  those 
who  are  true  to  the  cause  which  they  under- 
take .  .  .  Loyalty  Is  positive,  it  is  active — 
It's  alive  .  .  .  Now  we  know  the  meaning  of 
that  word. 

Mai  Johnson  Is  retiring  now  and  I  do  not 
want  him  to  leave  without  public  notice  that 
Olive  Branch  Lodge  it84.  Is  losing  a  good 
Mason — my  Junior  Warden — a  worker  and 
an  honest  onei  He  had  those  traits  of  per- 
ceptlveness  and  understanding  which  made 
all  of  us  comfortable  in  turning  over  our 
precious  Ideas  and  our  Masonic  fortunes  to 
his  Idealistic  treatment  .  .  . 

Olive  Branch  Lodge  and  Its  membership, 
are  richer  for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  C.  Malcolm  Johnson,  Junior  Warden. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS.  JUNE  1,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  I  sent 
to  my  constituents  on  June  1 : 

CoNGRESsiqatAL  Report  to  Ninth  District 
Residents 

At  Its  best,  the  American  health  care  sys- 
tem is  spectacular.  It  has  produced  the  Balk 
vaccine  and  eliminated  the  terror  of  polio.  It 
has  prolonged  life  by  some  20  years  in  the 
last  60  years.  It  has  made  an  unprecedented 
assault  on  disease  with  antibiotics,  drugs  and 
life-saving  technology. 

But  the  system  Is  showing  signs  of  stress 
and  strain.  Health  costs  are  splrallng  and  re- 
sources are  growing  short.  The  pressures  of 
an  exploding  population  and  a  growing 
shortage  of  medical  professionals  are  begin- 
ning to  tell. 

Complaints  concern  the  unavailability  of 
care  for  the  poor  and  the  Isolated;  long 
hours  In  the  waiting  room:  hurried  and 
sometimes  Impersonal  attention;  difficulty  In 
obtaining  night  and  weekend  care,  high  drug 
costs,  and  loopholes  In  Insurance  coverage. 

Physicians'  fees  are  Increasing  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  consumer  price  Index,  and  hos- 
pital costs  are  rising  at  three  times  the  con- 
sumer price  Index.  While  75  percent  of  the 
U.S.  papulation  is  covered  by  some  form  of 
health  Insurance,  only  about  one-third  of 
Its  medical  bills  are  paid  through  insurance. 
Most  Americans  could  still  be  financially  de- 
stroyed by  a  prolonged  and  serious  Illness  in 
the  family. 

The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  our  health 
delivery  system  .  .  the  increasing  costs  of 
health  care  .  .  .  the  shortcomings  of  our 
health  Insurance  plans  all  are  issues  which 
already  are  before  the  Congress.  Pressures 
are  mounting  for  public  and  private  sectors 
to  provide  effective,  affordable,  high-quality 
care  to  all  Americans. 

The  extent  of  the  Federal  government's 
participation  in  the  health  care  system  al- 
ready is  substantled.  Federal  outlays  now  ac- 
count for  28  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
health    exp>endltures.    In    fiscal    year    1969, 
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Medicare,  with  outlays  of  $6.6  billion,  and 
Medicaid,  with  outlays  of  S4.4  billion,  ac- 
counted for  56  percent  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments'  bill  for  health  serv- 
ices Eind  supplies. 

The  Federal  budget  provides  about  60  per- 
cent of  all  funds  spent  for  health  research, 
with  Industry  contributing  28  percent,  and 
foundations,  voluntary  health  agencies  and 
others  contributing  1 1  percent.  Thirteen  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  engaged  in  some  form  of 
health  research,  accounting  for  expenditures 
totaling  $1.6  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

Federal  contributions  to  the  construction 
of  health  care  facilities  In  fiscal  year  1969 
amounted  to  $360  million — about  16  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  The  largest  Federal  pro- 
gram in  this  area  Is  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
From  1946  to  1970,  this  program  approved 
construction  or  modernization  of  about  467,- 
000  hospital  and  long-term  care  beds  costing 
about  $12  billion,  of  which  the  Federal  share 
was  $3.7  billion. 

The  Federal  government  also  Is  Increasing 
its  participation  in  community  and  regional 
health  programs.  Grants  for  ambulatory  care 
centers  will  amount  to  about  $40  million  In 
fiscal  year  1970.  Another  $26  million  will  be 
spent  In  fiscal  year  1971  in  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Program,  which  assist  States,  re- 
gions and  communities  in  planning  and  Im- 
plementing health  care  programs.  An  esti- 
mated $68  million  will  be  allocated  In  1971 
for  regional  programs  to  improve  health 
service  and  technology  in  specific  regions  of 
the  country. 

Yet,  even  with  this  kind  of  Federal  partici- 
pation, the  Nation  faces  a  crisis  In  health 
care.  Roger  Egeberg,  assistant  secretary  for 
health  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  said  recently:  "This  Nation 
Is  faced  with  a  breakdown  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care,  unless  action  Is  taken  by  the 
government  and  the  private  sector." 

The  great  technological  achievements  of 
our  health  care  system  pale  a  bit  when  we 
realize  that  16  other  countries  have  longer 
life  expectancies  than  the  U.S.;  14  other 
countries  have  a  lower  rate  of  Infant  mortal- 
ity, and  five  have  better  maternal  mortality 
rates. 

The  subject  of  health  care  and  the  dispar- 
ity between  its  capabilities  and  Its  availabil- 
ity to  large  numbers  of  Americans  will  be  the 
debate  of  the  1970s  in  the  Congress. 


JOHN  J.   ROONEY 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
viewed my  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  thought  of  the  very 
many  friends  I  had  made,  of  the  many 
who  have  departed,  and  of  the  many  who 
still  serve  with  me.  I  thought  of  John  J. 
Rodney  who  came  to  the  House  26  years 
ago  and  who  brought  with  him,  as  I  did 
years  before,  the  feel  and  heart  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  sixth  sense  of  what  Brooklyn 
wants  and  needs. 

I  maintain  Brooklyn  is  unlq'ue;  its 
quality  is  like  no  other  quality  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  vitality  and  par- 
ticular sensitivity  that  is  known  only  to 
those  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
meet  the  infinite  variety  of  the  needs  of 
its  people.  Such  a  man  Is  John  Rodney. 

I  recall  how  we  worked  together  on  lib- 
eral legislation  before  the  House,  on  mat- 
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ters  relating  to  immigration  and  refu- 
gees, and  how  we  joined  forces  to  help 
the  new  State  of  Israel.  The  decisive- 
ness of  John  Rodney  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  when  he  stated  his  convic- 
tion that  we  must  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  stating,  "not  next  year  nor  next 
month  but  now." 

The  loyalty  of  John  Rodney  cannot  be 
questioned,  the  loyalty  that  runs  through 
to  his  friends,  to  his  constituents  and, 
above  all,  to  his  country.  I  am  happy  to 
have  gained  a  portion  of  that  loyalty 
from  John  Rodney,  my  colleague  and 
friend. 


SCOUT  POWER  TIDIES  THE 
HACKENSACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW     JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age  when  so  much  space  is  ac- 
corded the  destruction  and  irrespon- 
sibility of  some  youths,  it  is  encourtiging 
and  heartening  to  see  what  youth  can  do 
to  achieve  immediate,  wholesome  results 
for  the  community  and  environment. 

I  point  to  an  ambitious  project  carried 
out  by  "a  thousand  or  more  heroes  from 
Bergen  County,"  N.J.,  as  an  example  that 
typifies  the  attitudes,  motivation  and  ac- 
tion of  young  people,  but  which  we  read 
and  hear  of  too  seldom. 

If  tills  is  an  apparently  unccMnmon  ex- 
ample of  youthful  endeavors,  it  is  only 
because  of  the  large  scale  of  the  opera- 
tion. A  thousand  volimteers  spending 
four  Saturdays.  But  it  is  typical  of  the 
purposefulness  of  today's  youth. 

I  offer  this  commendation  for  the 
Record  of  their  performance  not  as  a  re- 
joinder to  recalcitrants  or  an  admonish- 
ment to  accusers,  but  as  a  report  of  what 
is  going  on  today  in  the  minds  and  ac- 
tions of  most  of  our  youth. 

In  pictures  which  I  am  unable  to  show, 
and  words  which  I  set  forth  here,  the 
June  12  issue  of  Life  magsizine  reports 
the  following: 

Everyone  talks  about  the  environment,  but 
along  New  Jersey's  Hackensack  River,  Girl 
Scout  Troop  127  has  gone  into  action.  Last 
fall  when  the  girls  went  down  to  plant  Ivy 
along  the  banks  of  the  shallow-slow  stream 
that  flovre  past  the  town  of  River  Edge,  they 
found  the  river  and  Its  banks  so  fouled  by 
Junk  and  trash  that  no  amount  of  Ivy  would 
have  done  any  good.  The  scouts  might  have 
said  "nice  try"  and  given  up  the  Idea,  but 
Troop  127  has  a  resourceful  leader,  Mrs.  WU- 
llam  Mars,  and  was  utterly  undaunted. 
Throughout  the  winter  they  agitated,  got 
Items  In  the  pa,peT,  found  a  planner  to  work 
with  them,  spoke  at  meetings  and  badgered 
the  county  for  help.  Finally,  thanks  to  their 
jjerslstence,  a  thousand  or  more  heroes  from 
Bergen  County — young  and  old.  but  mostly 
young — got  out  In  the  goo  and  muck  and  on 
four  Saturdays  last  month  puUed  60  big 
truckloads  of  assorted  disfiguring  debris  from 
seven  miles  of  the  Hackensack. 

Some  captions  from  the  articles 
pictures: 

Some  things  people  had  dumped  Into  the 
Hackensack  over  the  years:  auto  springs, 
shopping  carts,  auto  chassis,  transmissions, 
fuel    oil   tanks,   refrigerators,   washing    ma- 
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chines,  motors,  whe«ls.  baby  buggies,  roller 
skates,  bikes,  trlkes,  dlshpans,  buckets,  bar- 
rels and  tires,  tin  cans,  umbrellas,  Christmas 
trees,  dead  pets,  one  stuffed  mounted  lamb 
and  a  red  carpet  three  yards  long.  .  .  ,  Rescue 
squads  with  power  winches  on  their  trucks 
hauled  out  most  of  the  heavy  debris  but 
sometimes,  the  best  and  only  way  was  the 
combined  pulling  power  of  Qlrl  Scouts  from 
several  Bergen  County  troops — plus  an  as- 
sistant or  two. 

The  Idea  that  the  Hackensack  might  be 
more  than  the  wet  eyesore  It  evidently  te- 
came  goes  back  a  long  way — to  Teddy  Roose- 
velt s  administration.  In  fact,  which  pro- 
posed putUng  a  dam  on  the  river  to  Jtop 
tidal  pollution  from  its  lower  reaches.  Fifty 
years  ago.  the  Idea  of  making  a  recreation  area 
of  the  15-mlle  stretch  between  Oradell  and 
Teaneck  *-as  brought  up.  revived  In  1935  and 
then  revived  again  this  year.  But  no  action — 
or  money — ever  went  with  any  of  these 
schemes.  This  was  one  reason  Troop  127  de- 
cided to  see  whether  something  couldn't  be 
done  on  the  community  level.  The  mass  as- 
sault came  close,  now  and  then  to  adding  to 
the  river's  debris.  Nancy  Llpplncott,  for  in- 
stance nearly  left  her  boots  behind  '.vhen 
she  became  stuck  on  the  bottom.  Friends 
dragged  her  out,  and  the  boots  came  too. 

I  congratulate  Girl  Scout  Troop  127 
of  River  Edge.  N  J.,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  cooperated 
wTih  them  in  an  immediate  clean  up  of 
our  environment. 


LION    "BIG  MIKE"  NUZZI— A  MAN 
FOR  ALL  REASONS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lions 
of  New  York  State— and  I  am  proud  to 
be  one — met  last  week  at  the  Pines  Hotel 
in  Pallsburg,  N.Y..  for  the  annual  con- 
vention during  which  they  renew  their 
dedication  of  more  than  half  a  century 
to  the  Lions'  motto — "We  Serve." 

These  community  leaders,  as  part  of 
Lions  International,  a  worldwide  service 
organization  that  numbers  a  million 
strong,  are  pledged  to  fellowship  and 
service  through  autonomous  Lions 
Clubs — each  helping  its  own  community 
in  its  own  special  fashion  and  all  united 
in  many  larger  enterprises  for  good,  in 
Lion  districts,  guided  by  outstanding 
Lions  who  seek  a  wider  service  in  Lion- 
ism  as  district  governors. 

Happily  for  my  own  Lion  district.  Dis- 
trict 20  K-2,  our  Lion  delegates  at  Falls- 
burg  have  chosen  as  their  district  gov- 
ernor for  1970-71.  the  first  year  of  the 
new  Uon  decade.  Lion  Michael  J  Nuzzi 
of  the  New  Hyde  Park  Lions  Club,  a 
man  who  I  claim  proudly  as  both  iny 
constituent  and  my  leader  In  Lionism  for 
the  coming  year. 

Lion  "Big  Mike"  Nuzzi.  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known,  is  the  enthusiastic, 
gigantic  embodiment  of  the  Lion  virtues 
of  charity,  patriotism,  and  community 
service.  His  New  Hyde  Park  Lions  Club 
reflects  his  qualities  and  has  earned  the 
honor  of  being  the  No.  1  Lions  Club  in 
our  district.  This  is  hardly  surprising 
when  we  realize  that  in  15  years  of  Uon 
membership.  Lion  Mike  has  sponsored 
21  Uons,  including  nine  past  presidents 
and  the  president-elect  for  1970-71,  into 
his  club. 
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During  his  campaign  for  district  gov- 
ernor. Lion  Mike's  supporters  dubbed 
him  "a  man  for  all  reasons."  and  the 
title  Is  an  apt  one.  Lion  Mike  Nuzzi  is 
the  devoted  father  of  five  children  of 
his  own — and  the  beloved  "Uncle  Mike" 
of  every  boy  who  plays  Little  League 
Baseball  in  New  Hyde  Park.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful and  reputable  businessman,  whose 
successful  fuel  oil  business  is  founded 
on  the  American  footings  of  family  co- 
operation, hard  work,  and  fair  measure 
for  a  fair  price.  In  1969.  he  was  named 
both  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  his  fellow 
businessmen  in  the  New  Hyde  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  "Citizen  of 
the  Year"  by  veterans'  organizations,  in 
tribute  to  his  patriotism,  his  civic  pride 
and  his  service  to  the  youth  who  are 
truly  the  Nation's  hope  for  the  days  and 
years  ahead. 

But  It  is  as  Lion  Michael  J.  Nuzzi — my 
own  district  governor  for  the  Lion  year 
1970-71— that  I  hail  him  today.  I  con- 
gratulate Lion  District  Governor  "Big 
Mike"  Nuzzi  and  I  pledge  him  my  whole- 
hearted support  during  the  year  ahead. 

I  
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QUINCYS  HEADSTART  PROGRAM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Quincy 
Project  Headstart  will  celebrate  Its  fifth 
birthday  this  June.  The  city  led  the  way 
nationally  in  that  it  had  a  program 
for  the  cultural-economic  deprived  chil- 
dren 5  years  before  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram was  organized  by  the  Federad  Gov- 
ernment. Because  of  this  previous  suc- 
cessful experience,  the  program  in 
Quincy  literally  had  a  head  start  on  its 
own  project.  Many  advantages  accrued 
to  the  project  and  its  sponsorship  under 
the  public  school  system  has  proven  to  be 
Its  greatest  asset.  Working  in  cooperation 
with  the  schools,  the  program  had  bene- 
fited from  over  100  years  of  educational 
experience,  know-how.  excellent  class- 
rooms, and  other  physical  equipment. 
Many  other  programs  without  compa- 
rable experience  and  facilities  have  not 
done  as  well. 

Under  the  direction  of  William  Saca- 
dat.  the  first  comprehensive  currlculiim 
guide  for  a  Headstart  program  in  the 
State  was  completed;  in  addition,  a  series 
of  five  teacher  text-manuals  also  were 
compiled  in  the  areas  of  psychology,  art 
activities,  language,  maslc.  and  science. 
Mr.  Sacadat's  leadership  has,  indeed, 
been  Important  to  the  success  of  the 
program. 

Parental  involvement  In  the  Quincy 
program  also  has  been  outstanding.  For 
example,  "Headstart  Cook  Book"  was 
published.  Tested  recipes  were  contrib- 
uted by  mothers,  who  also  did  the  editing 
and  compiling.  The  parent  advisory 
board  has  repeatedly  shown  that  they  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  program  by  assist- 
ing in  the  decisionmaking  In  many  areas. 
Mothers  are  regularly  volunteering  to 
work  in  the  classrooms  and  to  chaperone 
on  field  trips.  A  mothers  club  has  been 
organized  that  has  enjoyed  programs  and 
demonstrations    on    nutrition,    sewing, 


self-defense — karate — reducing,  and  pro- 
fessional lectures  on  art. 

The  Quincy  program  began  standard- 
ized testing  of  its  pupils  in  1967  and  Is 
currently  completing  a  research  and  fol- 
lowup  on  Its  students  for  the  past  3  years. 
All  indications  point  to  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  test  scores,  academic 
achievements,  and  successes  in  school. 
Kindergarten  teachers  have  repeatedly 
praised  the  Headstart  progrsmi  along 
with  parents  of  children  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  Headstart.  In  addition,  the 
University  of  Chicago  conducted  a  year- 
long study  and  observation  of  the 
Quincy  project.  Dr.  Merle  Cames  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  conducted  a  2-day 
workshop  and  study  in  Quincy.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Illinois  sent  it^  re- 
gional training  officer  to  view  the  project. 
All  have  commended  the  program  as  one 
of  the  finest  they  have  seen. 

Because  of  the  high  caliber  of  the  pro- 
gram and  because  of  its  continued  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  congratulations  and  my  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  fifth  birthday  to 
Quincy,  m.,  Project  Headstart. 


HOUSING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  the  Housing 
Rights  Act  of  1970  which  is  aimed  at 
bringing  housing  construction  into  the 
1970's. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  horse 
and  buggy  housing  construction  methods 
cannot  meet  the  burgeoning  demands  of 
this  decade.  We  face  the  need  for  26  mil- 
lion homes  during  the  1970's.  We  cannot 
continue  to  use  the  techniques  of  the 
1930s  to  build  housing  during  the  1970's. 
We  cannot  allow  the  restrictions  of  the 
past  to  stop  us  from  reaching  our  goals 
for  the  future. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
insure  that  when  Federal  dollars  are 
used  to  back  the  building  of  houses,  no 
barriers  to  efficient  construction  methods 
will  be  raised  by  local  bmlding  codes,  or 
by  restrictive  contracts  negotiated  by  la- 
bor groups. 

Essentially,  it  would  extend  Operation 
Breakthrough  to  the  national  level.  We 
have  seen  that  when  the  design  capabili- 
ties and  the  technological  skUls  of  Amer- 
ica's industries  are  applied  to  the  housing 
field,  they  produce  results.  The  use  of 
modular  housing,  or  prefab  units,  pre- 
sents us  with  the  opportunity  to  reach 
our  ambitious  housing  goals.  But  the  way 
must  be  cleared  so  that  we  can  apply 
the  latest  technology  and  build  the  mil- 
hons  of  new  dwelling  units  needed  to 
house  our  growing  population. 

My  bUl  provides  that — 

Any  provision  or  requirement  in  building 
codes  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance,  or  In 
any  contract  or  agreement,  which  reetrlcts 
the  use  of  new  or  Improved  techniques, 
methods  or  materials  or  of  preassembled 
products  In  connection  with  the  construction 
or  major  rehabUltatlon  of  federally  assisted 
housing  shall  be  Invalid  with  respect  to  such 
housing  except  where  such  restriction  Is 
deemed  necessary  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
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ful  working  or  living  oondltlons:  Provided, 
that  any  such  technique,  method,  mate- 
rial or  product  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  be  Judged  as  to  safety  and  health 
under  the  same  standards  as  otherwise  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law.  ordinance,  con- 
tract or  agreement  apply  to  permitted  tech- 
niques, methods,  materials  or  products, 
either  expressly  or  by  common  practice. 

Th'.s  section  contains  safeguards  which 
will  make  certain  that  new  technology 
is  practical  and  will  provide  good,  safe 
housing.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  be  authorized 
to  test,  or  have  tested,  new  materials  and 
methods,  to  compare  them  with  present 
techniques  and  to  Judge  their  compara- 
bility. 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  national  housing 
goal,  we  must  have  equal  and  fair  build- 
ing regulations  across  the  country.  If  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  foot  the  bill,  they 
should  rightfully  expect  the  benefits  of 
new  housing  technology  to  be  available 
in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
labor  front.  Due  to  the  imlque  nature  of 
the  housing  industry  there  have  been 
many  localized  contracts,  some  of  which 
have  been  restrictive  and  designed  to 
keep  out  any  semblance  of  modernity  in 
housebuilding  methods.  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  of  HUD  has  made  a  major  break- 
through in  his  pilot  projects  at  HUD  and 
has  reached  agreement  with  several 
unions  on  the  modular-housing  concept. 
The  18  building  trades  unions  have  a 
vast  stake  in  the  future  of  America's 
housing  industry.  The  market  is  there. 
The  demand  is  evident.  The  assurance  of 
volume  is  obvious.  Large  scale  construc- 
tion of  modular  housing  will  provide  a 
new  industry  employing  thousands  of 
workers.  Much  of  the  seasonal  aspect  of 
today's  housing  industry  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  construction  in  factories  of 
housing  sections.  There  will  still  be  con- 
siderable onsite  labor  required.  Overall, 
labor  has  a  lot  to  gain  by  encoursiglng 
the  construction  of  26  million  housing 
units  during  this  decade.  The  sharp  cut- 
backs in  homebuilding  over  the  past  5 
years  are  a  danger  signal  that  the  old 
ways  do  not  fit  today's  market. 

The  financial  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
old  concept  of  house  and  lot  has  become 
a  fiscal  impossibility  for  many  families 
today.  Using  the  rule  of  thumb  that  hous- 
ing should  cost  2^8  times  annual  Income, 
the  $8,000  wage  earner  finds  today's  res- 
idential prices  out  of  reach.  The  answer 
is  to  provide  housing  that  is  within  his  in- 
come bracket.  The  fact  that  nearly  a 
half-million  mobile  homes  are  being 
built  each  year  indicates  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  reasonably  priced,  modem 
and  convenient  housing. 

It  is  only  realistic  to  anticipate  that 
the  local  barriers  to  house  construction 
cannot  be  broken  down  simply  by  edict. 
My  bill  provides  recourse  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  local  builders,  through  the 
courts.  It  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  HUD  or 
other  appropriate  Federal  officials,  can 
file  a  civil  suit  in  UJ3.  district  court,  if 
it  is  believed  that  codes  or  contracts 
violate  the  intent  of  this  law,  to  obtain 
equitable  or  preventive  relief,  or  for  dam- 
ages. It  is  hoped  that  this  section  will 
not  have  to  be  widely  used,  but  it  should 
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be  included  for  the  protection  of  the  tax- 
payers and  to  facilitate  moving  ahead  on 
the  housing  front. 

This  measure  is  proposed  not  as  being 
restrictive,  but  with  the  intent  of  open- 
ing the  door  to  an  all-out  offensive 
against  our  housing  shortage.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  receive  prompt  and  favor- 
able committee  consideration,  and  that 
the  Congress  will  pass  it  so  we  can  get 
on  with  the  job.  We  must  turn  on  the 
green  light  for  housing  in  this  country. 


RIGHT  TO  DISSENT  PROVIDES 
NEITHER  THE  RIGHT  TO  DE- 
STROY PROPERTY  NOR  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  OTHERS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  backlash  from  many 
responsible  citizens  to  the  actions  of  some 
students,  professors,  and  administrators 
of  colleges  and  universities  across  this 
Nation  may  have  a  very  grave  effect  on 
the  future  of  higher  education.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  millions  of  taxpayers  in  this 
country  are  bitter  over  the  destruction 
and  violence  on  the  campuses  and  the 
widespread  arbitrary  closing  of  many 
schools. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  letters 
I  have  been  receiving  on  this  subject  are 
quite  the  same  as  those  coming  into  the 
offices  of  my  colleagues.  Even  folks  who 
had  contributed  financially  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  past  tell  me  that 
they  will  no  longer  make  any  t5T>e  of 
contribution — or  at  least  until  the  col- 
leges and  universities  get  back  to  some 
normal  type  of  operation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated letters  comes  from  a  civil  engineer 
who  says : 

We.  as  taxpayers,  are  responsible  for  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  for 
the  operation  of  buildings.  More  than  30% 
of  the  Illinois  st«te  budget  Is  used  to  operate 
the  universities.  Should  we  not  be  Incensed 
that  an  organized  minority  can  shut  down 
major  institutions  of  learning  while  the  ad- 
ministrators cower  In  fear  or  even  support 
anarchy  to  varying  degrees? 

Remember  that  we  are  paying  for  the 
operations  of  universities  which  are  closed 
or  have  been  closed.  We  are  paying  the 
salaries  of  staff  members  who  are  no  longer 
teaching  students.  What  Is  their  right  to  a 
paid  vacation  during  the  time  designated 
as  part  of  the  regtilar  school  year  at  our 
expense?  We  are  paying  for  the  National 
Guard  and  for  police  protection,  much  above 
the  budgeted  Items  and  we  are  paying  higher 
Insurance  rates  as  a  result  of  vandalism. 
We  are  paying  for  buildings  on  and  off  cam- 
puses that  have  been  destroyed  by  students, 
and  it  is  not  their  property  to  destroy. 

Many  parents  and  students  are  paying 
fees  tor  an  education  which  they  can  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  under  present  cam- 
pus conditions  caused  by  the  organized  stu- 
dent activlste. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  goes  on  to 
request  that  everyone  send  a  letter  to 
at  least  five  other  people  using  the 
chain  letter  principle  to  bring  the  sit- 
uation to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  passing  the  biUs 
through  the  heavy  taxes  paid  for  institu- 
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tions  of  higher  learning  at  both  a  State 
and  Federal  level  and  even  on  a  volun- 
lary  basis  in  many  instances.  The  writer 
closes  by  saying : 

We  must  stand  up  and  be  counted  now. 
if  we  are  to  retain  a  decent  education  sys- 
tem. 

He  points  out  that — 

Laws  made  In  the  streets  are  Ukely  to  be 
administered  In  the  gutter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  moisl  citizens  feel 
any  differently  about  the  right  of  dis- 
sent than  I  do.  It  is  a  right  that  is  as 
basic  as  the  freedom  of  this  Nation  it- 
self. It  is  certainly  a  freedom  which 
countless  thousands  of  Americans  have 
given  their  lives  to  preserve  in  past  wars. 
But  no  citizen  has  the  right  to  resort  to 
violence  nor  infringe  upon  the  consti- 
tutional or  civil  rights  of  another  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  own  particular  beliefs. 

If  this  is  not  a  cardinal  principle  which 
is  recognized  at  the  university  and  col- 
lege level  where  people  are  presumed  to 
be  intellectually  advanced  and  prone  to 
reason,  what  hope  is  there  for  retaining 
a  system  of  law  and  order  in  this  coun- 
try? Unless  this  basic  fact  of  life  is  rec- 
ognized by  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  institu- 
tions as  custodians  for  the  majority  who 
provide  the  financial  supE>ort,  it  will  not 
take  very  long  to  destroy  higher  educa- 
tion in  these  United  States. 


PESTICIDE    KILLING    NATION'S 
SYMBOL 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  entering 
the  following  United  Press  International 
article  into  the  Record  as  yet  another  in- 
dication of  the  threat  which  hard  pesti- 
cides such  as  DDT  and  dieldrin  pose  to 
American  wildlife: 

Pesticide  Killing  Nation's  Sticbol 

A  widely  used  i>esltclde  is  contributing 
to  the  decline  In  the  population  of  the 
bald  eagle,  the  national  bird  which  already 
is  considered  an  endangered  species  in  48 
states. 

Interior  Department  scientists  say  they 
have  detected  poisoning  from  dieldrin  In 
growing  numbers  of  bald  eagles  found  dead 
in  the  United  States.  « 

They  said  that,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
dieldrin  and  other  environmental  poUutants 
may  affect  the  eagle  population  by  reducing 
the  bird's  reproduction  capability. 

Dr.  Lucille  Stlckel.  pesticide  research  co- 
ordinator at  the  Interior  Department's  Pa- 
tuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  In  Laurel, 
said  dieldrin  is  widely  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation  by  farmers  and  in  woolen  mills 
to  treat  fabrics  against  moths. 

Residues  from  the  pesticide  apparently 
drain  into  streams  and  lakes,  where  some  of 
them  accumulate  In  the  bodies  of  flsh.  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  eagles'  diet,  she 
said. 

In  1968,  the  last  day  for  which  research 
results  of  tests  at  Patuxent  have  been  com- 
pleted, seven  of  36  bald  eagles  examined  had 
high  levels  of  dieldrin  in  the  brain.  Dieldrin 
was  "the  only  apparent  cause  of  death"  in 
five,  said  Charles  W.  Meacham,  commissioner 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  five 
victims  came  from  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Mary- 
land, MlsBOtirl  and  South  Carolina. 
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HOW  MUCH  DOES  OUR  FLAG  COST? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
J.  Kaiser.  Jr  .  the  Americanism  chair- 
man of  American  Legion  Post  980,  the 
Hollis-Beliaire-Mark  Post  in  Queens  Vil- 
lage, N.Y..  has  written  an  article  redolent 
with  the  aura  of  deeply  felt  patriotism. 
His  moving  words  describe  what  the 
American  flag  costs — what  it  costs  not 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  in 
terms  of  blood  and  bravery  and  loss  of 
life.  His  splendid  essay  expresses  the 
emotion  most  of  us  feel  for  what  the 
late  E\erett  McKinley  Dirksen,  the 
distinguished  former  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  lised  to  call  gallant  men 
and  gallant  deeds. 

The  sight  of  the  American  flag  waving 
in  the  breeze  is  a  thrilling  sight.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  quarrels  among  us  as  to 
where  it  should  fly  and  what  policies  it 
should  symbolize.  Yet,  most  of  us  believe 
that,  at  hours  of  maximiun  peril  to  our 
coi^try  the  flag  is  a  vibrant  national 
sjTnbol  which  unites  us  all.  bringing  us  to 
a  common  accord  in  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Therefore,  it  is  impxirtant  that  Mr. 
Kaiser  has  spoken  In  praise  of  our  flag 
at  this  time  of  peril  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  when  our  country  is  threatened 
all  around  the  world  and  here  at  home 
as  well. 

The  American  flag,  which  unites  us  all, 
has  never  been  a  more  Irreplaceable  sym- 
bol than  it  is  today.  We  need  to  see  it 
beating  in  the  breeze  just  as  we  need  to 
feel  the  beat  of  our  hearts.  And  we  need 
to  pledge  allegiance — to  the  flag,  to  the 
country  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation 
ultimiately  indi\'isible,  despite  the  discord 
which  has  recently  afflicted  us. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  inspiring  essay  follows: 
How   Much   Does   Ouk   Flag   Cost? 
(By  Walter  J.  Kaiser.   Jr.) 

As  the  Americanism  Chairman  of  an  Amer- 
Icar.  Legion  Post.  I  have  been  asked  many 
times,  during  our  American  Flag  campaigns, 
one  outstanding  question.  "How  much  does 
our  Flag  cosf"  I  have  always  answered  this 
question  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but 
this  answer  never  seemed  to  reflect  the  real 
price,  the  true  price,  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  too  many  Americans  have  paid  for 
our  Flag. 

To  find  the  real  answer.  I  believe  we  would 
have  to  go  back  many  many  years,  to  many 
many  wars,  to  many  many  battlefields.  Back 
there,  on  those  bloodstained  battlefields,  we 
could  ask  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  We  could  ask  them  "How  much 
does  our  Flag  cost?". 

Back  there,  we  could  ask  the  Patriots  at 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Mlnutemen  at 
Concord,  the  frost-bitten  soldiers  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  the  weary  and  the  hungry  fight- 
ing men  at  Gettysburg.  We  could  ask  all  the 
great  Presidents  and  all  the  great  Generals, 
who  constantly  saw  through  tear-dlmmed 
eyes,  ever  present  death  and  destruction.  I 
think  they  could  tell  us  how  much  our  Flag 
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We  could  ask  the  heroes  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  the  gallant  sailors,  buried  on  the 
Arizorui  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  marines  at  Iwo 
Jlma  and  Guadalcanal,  the  stretcher  bearers 
at  Anzlo  Beach.  We  could  ask  all  thoee  who 
landed  at  Normandy,  and  those  who  fought 
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In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  They  could  prob- 
ably tell  us  how  much  our  Flag  costs. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  we  would  not 
have  to  go  to  such  extremes  to  find  the  real 
answer,  we  could  probably  find  It  right  here 
at  home.  We  could  visit  the  numerous  vet- 
erans, who  lay  on  their  sick  beds,  at  the 
variovis  Veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the 
Country,  and  there  we  could  ask  the  arm- 
less, the  legless,  the  mentally  111,  the  diseased 
and  the  shell-shocked.  We  probably  wouldn't 
have  to  ask,  because,  we  would  surely  see 
the  price  they  paid  for  our  Flag. 

There  Is  even  a  further  possibility  that 
we  could  find  the  answer  right  In  our  own 
neighborhood.  We  could  ask  the  Oold  Star 
mothers,  who  lost  their  only  sons,  the  wives 
who  lost  their  husbands,  the  children  who 
lost  their  fathers  or  their  brothers,  and  all 
those  who  lost  their  sweethearts.  I  believe 
that  If  you  were  t»  ask  them,  they  would 
say  they  paid  for  our  Flag,  with  loneliness 
and  sorrow;  heartache  and  tears:  sacrifice 
and  suffering;    and  heartbreak  and  despair. 

Today  and  everyday  as  you  see  our  Flag 
flying  ever  so  proudly,  try  to  give  it  a  long 
lingering  look,  and  deep  In  your  hearts,  try 
to  realize  just  what  It  symbolizes.  The  White 
and  Bed  stripes  symbolize  the  purity  of 
purpose  for  which  our  comrades  shed  their 
blood.  The  White  Stars  in  the  field  of  Blue 
symbolize  that  the  heights  of  pure  democ- 
racy can  reach  to  the  very  stars  In  the 
heavens. 

Our  Flag  could  be  made  from  a  flimsy 
piece  of  printed  cotton,  or  It  could  be  made 
into  a  banner  of  beautiful  silk.  The  intrinsic 
value  could  be  very  great,  or  It  could  be 
very  small,  but  its  real  value.  Its  true  value. 
Is  the  precious  symbol  we  all  work  for,  live 
for,  and  perhaps  someday  die  for.  It  Is  the 
symbol  of  a  free  Nation,  of  free  men,  true 
to  the  faiths  of  the  past,  and  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  Freedom,  Justice  and  De- 
mocracy. 

For  Just  a  moment,  I  wish  you  would  bow 
your  head  and  in  the  concept  of  your  own 
belief,  say  a  silent  prayer,  thanking  God 
that  the  colors  of  our  F^ag  are  still  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  and  pray  that  our  boys  In 
Vietnam,  and  those  who  are  stationed  all 
over  this  world  will  do  everything  they  can 
to  keep  It  that  way. 
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CONCERNED  ABOUT  EMERGENCY 
DETENTION  ACT 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICIALS  OPPOSE 
THE  WAR 


I        HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cMJrotMtA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  $dl  heard  the  slogan, 
"War  is  unhealthy  for  children  and  other 
living  things."  Nothing  could  be  more 
true,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  or- 
ganization of  public  health  officials 
should  take  a  position  against  the  war,  as 
the  Northern  California  Public  Health 
Association  has  done.  What  is  worthy  of 
note  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  as- 
sociation acted  at  its  May  22  annual 
meeting.  The  resolution  below,  adopted 
by  more  than  90  percent  of  the  members 
present  and  signed  by  159  northern  Cali- 
fornia public  health  officials,  conforms 
precisely  to  my  own  beliefs: 

The  Northern  California  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, dedicated  as  It  Is  to  the  health  of 
all  peoples,  vigorously  condemns  U.S.  Military 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  and  calls  for 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  there. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  redirect  our  na- 
tion's overseas  war  energies  and  expendlturea 
to  finish  our  domestic  wars  against  111  health, 
poverty  and  dlBcrimlnatlon. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
may  well  know,  I  have  been  intensely  in- 
terested in  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  which 
was  enacted  as  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  It  is  an  act  which, 
as  a  lawyer,  I  find  replete  with  constitu- 
tional infirmities  and,  as  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  in  this  country,  I  find 
totally  repugnant. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  President  can  devolve  the  far-reach- 
ing powers  of  the  act  onto  his  Attorney 
General  by  his  self-determined  finding 
that  an  "insurrection  within  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy"  is  oc- 
curring. And,  once  the  powers  of  the  act 
have  been  invoked,  a  whole  series  of  con- 
stitutional problems  arise.  While  this 
law  has  never  been  invoked,  the  Presi- 
dent could  make  the  decision  tomorrow  if 
he  wished;  there  are  no  standards  to 
which  he  is  accoimtable;  there  are  no 
safeguards  against  arbitrary  action.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  evidence  to  support 
the  notion  that  this  is  no  idle  question. 

While  you  can  imagine  the  fear  that  is 
already  rising  that  this  law  might  be  in- 
voked to  the  detriment  of  the  nonwhite 
groups  of  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
might  not  realize  that  other  minority 
groups  feel  the  same  way.  I,  therefore, 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee: 

ANTI-DirAMATION    LEAGPE 

OF  B'NAI  B'RTTH, 

Washin(;ton.  DC,  April  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 

Chairman,  Honse  Committee  on  Internnl  Se- 
curity, Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  Inviting  our  views  on  the 
bills  pending  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Dententlon  Act  of  1950  which  was  enacted 
as  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

Earlier  this  year  we  joined  with  other  na- 
tional and  local  Jewish  organizations  In  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  repeal  Title  n.  We  said 
at  that  time  that  Title  n  is  "thoroughly  re- 
pugnant to  American  tradition.  Our  na- 
tional security  is  amply  protected  by  the 
laws  that  punish  espionage  and  sabotage 
through  conventional,  constitutional  crim- 
inal proceedings."  A  copy  of  that  statement 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Committee. 

At  this  time  we  reaffirm  our  support  for 
repeal  of  Title  II  and  urge  prompt  action  by 
your  Committee  and  the  House  to  join  the 
Senate  which  has  already  passed  such  legis- 
lation, S.  1872.  The  fact  that  a  bipartisan 
group  of  some  135  House  members  has  In- 
troduced repealer  bills  Is  an  Indication  of 
the  widespread  support  both  In  and  out  of 
the  Congress  for  repeal  of  Title  II.  Although 
the  law  has  never  been  invoked  and  there  are 
now  no  plans  to  use  It,  "unfortunately,"  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Kletn- 
dlenst  wrote  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  December,  "the  legislation  has  aroused 
among  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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states  the  belief  that  It  may  one  day  be 
used  to  accomplish  the  apprehension  and  de- 
tention of  citizens  who  hold  unpopular  be- 
llefj  and  views."  Repeal  of  the  Act.  as  Mr. 
Klelndlenst  said,  will  allay  these  unfounded 
fears  and  suspicions.  "This  benefit  out- 
weighs any  potential  advantage  which  the 
Act  may  provide  In  a  time  of  Internal  se- 
curity emergency." 

We  concur  In  these  views.  Title  II  has  no 
plac!  on  our  statute  books.  As  former  Chief 
Justice  Warren  recently  said.  It  Is  not  In  the 
American  tradition.  There  are  now  adequate 
laws  on  our  books  to  protect  our  country 
ag,ilnst  espionage,  sabotage  and  subversion 
without  the  need  to  resort  to  the  totalitarian 
concepts  underlying  Title  II.  We,  therefore, 
urge  your  Committee  to  recommend  repeal 
of  the  Act  to  the  House. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
Included  In  the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

sincerely  yours, 

David  A.  Brodt. 


THE  DECISIVE  DECADE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  commencement  exercises  for  South- 
wick  High  School's  class  of  1970  at 
Southwlck,  Mass. 

At  that  very  fine  affair  the  salutatory 
was  delivered  by  Rene  R.  Bouchard,  a 
graduating  senior  who  chose  to  speak  on 
"The  Decisive  Decade."  His  remarks  con- 
cerned the  tumultuous  decade  of  the 
1960's  and  were  extraordinary  in  that 
they  took  full  note  of  both  the  good  and 
bad  of  that  time  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
public  opinion  in  this  Nation  is  polarized 
at  the  extremes,  it  was  refreshing  to 
hear  a  young  American  stand  before  his 
peers  and  his  elders  and  deliver  an  ad- 
dress of  force  and  balance. 

His  words  were  optimistic,  not  plain- 
tive; hope,  not  despair  was  his  mes- 
sage. Optimism  and  hope  traditionally 
have  been  the  weapons  of  the  young 
against  a  world  that  at  times  seems  hos- 
tile. These  are  fine  tools  indeed,  and  I 
hope  they  are  held  by  many  of  Rene 
Bouchard's  contemporaries. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 
The  Decisive  Decade 

Doctor  Tolley,  Reverend  Flahlve,  Con- 
gressman Conte,  Superintendent  Weeks, 
School  Committee  Chairman  Putnam.  Mr. 
Prew,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Fellow  Grad- 
uates, Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Welcome  to 
the  graduation  exercises  of  Southwlck  High 
School's  class  of  1970. 

The  theme  of  these  exercises  this  evening 
Is  "A  Look  at  Our  Times." 

Tonight.  I  shall  speak  about  the  lessons  of 
history  In  "The  Decisive  Decade",  January, 
1960  through  December  1969. 

In  the  sixties,  America  became  Involved  In 
Vietnam,  pulled  Its  troops  out  of  France,  de- 
veloped serious  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  witnessed  growing  unrest  at  home.  Al- 
though these  events  are  now  recent  history, 
they  should  teach  us  a  lesson  about  history. 
George  Santayana  said  It  to  an  earlier  gen- 
eration: "A  nation  that  does  not  know  Its 
history  Is  fated  to  repeat  It." 
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The  sixties  was  a  time  of  dissent  and 
demonstration,  of  nonviolence  followed  by 
violent  rebellion  of  young  people  and  minor- 
ity groups  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  But  even  though  we  had  riots, 
strikes  and  rebellion,  we  did  not  have  a  com- 
plete revolt. 

Some  say  that  demonstrations  show  a 
decay  In  our  country.  I  do  not  agree.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  a  healthy  sign.  They  show 
concern  for  the  problems  of  this  country. 
The  riots  In  Watts  and  other  cities,  and  the 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  and  on  the  cam- 
puses focused  attention  on  equal  Civil 
Rights  and  equal  Justice  for  all  Americans. 
The  people  are  listening  to  the  lessons  of 
history.  My  generation  Is  concerned  and  will 
continue  making  social  reforms.  Today,  our 
problem  Is  how  to  Implement  the  civil  rights 
laws. 

The  most  striking  events  of  the  sixties  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  world  situation :  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  Vietnam  War.  the 
Korean  Ship  Dilemma,  the  Arab-Israeli  War, 
and  the  crises  in  Latin  America. 

Look.  If  you  will,  at  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence. The  late  Mahatma  Gandhi  showed 
how  to  get  changes  by  peaceful  nonviolent 
resistance.  His  example  of  nonviolent  rebel- 
lion spread  to  the  United  States  during  the 
sixties  and  was  used  successfully  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Martin  Luther  King.  Yet,  January 
of  1961  saw  a  young  President  Kennedy  In 
office,  then — dead — In  two  years.  In  the  years 
following,  political  assassinations  became 
common:  in  America,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Malcolm  X  and  Robert  Kennedy;  in  Africa, 
Mhoya  and  Balewa.  These  killings  proved  the 
Instability  of  political  life  throughout  the 
world.  America  and  the  world  were  not  as 
secure  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe.  Yes, 
violence  increased  In  many  ways  In  the  six- 
ties— hl-jacklngs,  bombings,  riots, — and  with 
these — a  disrespect   for  the  law. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  decisive  decade, 
we  Americans  saw  the  successful  advance- 
ment of  our  space  research  program.  We  won 
the  "long-dreamed-of "  race  for  the  moon  .  .  . 
In  July,  1969!  After  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  man  hours,  we  made  It,  we  were 
the  first  to  land  on  the  moon.  For  what? 
Back  on  earth,  the  poor  of  Appalachia.  Ni- 
geria. India.  Asia  and  South  America  were 
starving!  When  does  our  moral  duty  to  feed 
these  people  stop?  It  should  stop  only  when 
we  have  no  more  to  give.  All  the  moon  rocks 
and  dust  In  outer  space  are  not  worth  the 
lives  of  millions  of  starving  human  beings 
here  on  earth.  The  lessons  .  .  ,  learned  from 
the  moon  .  .  .  were  they  worth  the  price? 

Our  parents'  generation  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  In  Improving  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  have  given  us  Salk  and  his 
polio  vaccine,  Fleming  and  the  miracle 
drug — penicillin,  and  recently.  Christian 
Barnard  and  the  heart  transplant.  Elec- 
tronics and  computers,  to  mention  only  two, 
are  developing  our  knowledge  and  technology 
every  day.  We  must  use  these  medical  and 
technical  advances  to  feed  and  educate  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  wherever  they  live. 

In  this  Spring  of  1970,  we  appear  to  be  a 
divided  country,  divided  on  many  different 
Issues — but  mostly — divided  on  the  war, 
racial  Justice,  and  the  generation  gap.  These 
Issues  are  tearing  our  country  apart.  Let  us 
leam  a  lesson  from  history;  division  can 
make  a  nation  useless.  We  must  unite  .  .  . 
our  purposes  and  our  goals.  Unity  Is  the 
challenge  of  the  seventies.  And  violence  never 
gets  Its  Intended  goals. 

Too  many  people  go  through  life  con- 
tent .  .  .  happy  with  their  own  little  plot  of 
mediocrity.  This  is  not  for  me.  I  can't  stand 
a  constant  pace  of  life,  over  and  over,  each 
day.  Life  must  be  full  of  change,  and,  with 
It,  conflict,  and  with  it.  Improvement.  Life 
must  have  meaning.  For  me,  I  have  found 
deep  meaning  In  my  religion  and  I  hoi)e  to 
help  others  ...  as  a  Paaslonlst  priest.  My 
goal  Is  to  work  with  teenagers,  for  they  hold 
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the  hopes  and  Ideals  of  the  human  race.  I 
want  to  help  them  find  meaning  In  their 
lives.  This  is  a  challenging  yet  difficult  task. 
But,  you  don't  have  to  become  a  priest  to  do 
this.  There  Is  a  need  for  teachers,  social 
workers.  Peace  Corps  workers,  VISTA  volun- 
teers; and  there  Is  a  need  for  good  parents  to 
help  their  children  find  meaning  In  Ufe. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  young  man  of 
the  decisive  decade  In  America  looked  for- 
ward to  the  sixties  with  an  air  of  hope, 
stated  It  clearly  for  then  and  now.  In  his 
Inaugural  Address:  "All  this  will  not  be  fin- 
ished In  the  first  100  days.  Nor  wlU  It  be 
finished  In  the  first  1,000  days.  .  .  .  Nor 
even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet. 
But  let  us  begin." 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
PAPERS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  'WTDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary of  Presidential  Papers,  a  private 
institution  chartered  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  pro- 
viding valuable  services  of  citizenship 
education.  This  includes  the  distribution 
of  historical  documents,  together  with 
introductory  essays  related  thereto,  to 
high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Library,  which  has  as  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Arthur  T.  Roth,  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  as  its  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Dr.  R.  Gordon 
Hoxie.  former  chancellor  of  Long  Island 
University,  conducted  on  April  3-5,  1970, 
at  Montauk,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  a  notable 
symposium  on  the  Office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Senior  White  House 
staff  members,  for  all  presidential  ad- 
ministrations, from  President  Hoover 
through  President  Nixon,  participated  In 
this  unique  gathering,  with  more  than 
100  business,  professional,  and  labor 
leswlers,  from  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Equally  inspiring.  Is  the  constructive 
volunteer  work  of  college  students  at  the 
Library.  They  are  now  planning  the  first 
symposium  on  the  Office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  college  students. 
This  will  be  convened  in  the  fall  of  1970 
with  representatives  from  more  than  100 
colleges.  Among  the  student  volunteers 
who  are  planning  this  symposium  are: 
Miss  Bemadette  Casey,  Mr.  I>aniel  Henry 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Walter  Konrady,  all  of 
the  C.  W.  Post  Center.  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity, Greenvale,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Mark  A. 
Pfeiffer,  a  senior  honor  student  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.H.;  and  Mrs. 
Dee  Workman  Kirbow,  a  young  alumna 
of  Columbia  College  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

In  recently  volunteering  their  services, 
these  young  people  wrote  the  following 
statement  of  purpose: 

The  Library  of  Presidential  Papers  recog- 
nizes the  Important  role  of  contemporary 
youth  In  developing  a  center  for  the  study 
of  the  highest  public  office  In  the  land.  We 
believe  that  there  U  both  an  opportunity 
and  a  need  to  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing between  the  youth  of  America  and  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
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W»  propose  the  National  Youth  Conference 
on  the  Presidency  as  an  instrument  In  that 
bridge  building,  and  with  constructive  exam- 
ination of  the  critical  problems  we  face. 

Mr.  Daniel  Henry  Prank,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  N.Y.. 
wrote  the  following  mandate  for  this 
rational  youth  conference: 

Tbe  'Ws  win  go  down  In  history  as  the 
decade  when  youth  assumed  an  especial  role 
on  the  American  scene.  In  essence,  young 
people  of  America  have  grown  In  stature  and 
ability.  They  relate  to  significant  Issues  of 
our  time.  To  communicate  and  serve  effec- 
tively they  need  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  They  must  better  understand 
the  views  of  the  President  on  the  critical 
problems  we  face.  And  the  President,  In  turn, 
must  be  aware  of  how  theae  relationships 
appear  to  them.  President  Nixon  recognized 
this  crucial  Juncture  upon  chartering  the 
upcoming  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  and  Children,  an  event  which  will 
seek  ways  to  make  more  meaningful  the  role 
of  youth  of  the  '70's  In  society. 

The  United  Nations  is  embarking  upon  Its 
first  World  Youth  Assembly. 

But  despite  these  best  efforts  In  the  pub- 
lic sector,  there  Is  a  role  In  the  private  sector 
of  building  these  bridges  of  understanding. 
It  is  our  contention  that  an  arduous  task 
In  communications  lies  ahead  for  the  pur- 
poses of  relating  the  youth  with  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Library  of  Presidential  Papers 
can.  In  large  measure,  fulfill  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  the  private  sector  through  Its 
forthcoming  National  Youth  Conference  on 
the  Presidency.  This  creative  undertaking 
will  bring  together  responsible  student  lead- 
ers from  colleges  throughout  the  nation 
meeting  with  responsible  senior  leaders  who 
are  serving  Ln,  or  have  served  with  the  Office 
of  the  President.  Through  this  interchange, 
we  can  and  will  build  respect  based  upon 
understanding. 

Such  constructive  work  of  our  college 
students  is  worthy  of  support.  The  Li- 
brary of  Presidential  Papers,  by  inspir- 
ing such  services,  is  contributing  much 
to  our  institutional  values,  and  under- 
standing. 


AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN  WRITES 
HER  CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TxxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  an  individual  I  have 
known  well  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Norman  Anderson  of 
College  Station.  Tex.,  is  the  average 
American  citizen,  loyal,  true,  and  patri- 
otic and  very  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  to  her  country,  my  country, 
our  country  Her  letter  is  typical  of  many 
I  receive  and  I  want  others  to  read  what 
she  has  to  say: 

DtA*  Ma.  TXAGtrx:  I  am  again  enclosing 
clippings  from  the  Dallas  News  which  read- 
ers have  written  that  In  a  large  measure 
express  my  views. 

We  have  coddled  and  cowtowed — almost 
glorified  anything  young  or  youthful  untU 
now  they  expect  what  they  want  anytime, 
anywhere  and  now.  Who  are  they  to  tell  the 
College  Presidents  how  to  nin  the  college; 
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or  Mr.  Nixon  what  his  foreign  policy  Is  to  be 
now — this  week? 

I  am  opposed  to  18  year  olds  voting.  Many 
are  still  In  high  school,  do  not  own  property, 
haven't  got  responsibility,  are  too  easily 
swayed  by  emotion,  aren't  now  being  drafted. 
Maybe  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered,  but 
not  to  18.  I  think  a  hard  core  of  young  com- 
munists trained  for  trouble  are  our  leaders 
here.  As  a  taxpayer.  I  resent  closing  colleges 
and  losing  education  time  constantly. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  action  of  the  Uberal 
clique  in  the  Senate  who  would  defeat  us  In 
the  Asian  conflict  by  denying  funds  to  the 
President.  They  are  asking  that  we  give  up 
everything  we  fought  for  and  Insulting  the 
President.  What  he  did  In  Cambodia  was 
necessary. 

I  don't  understand  the  liberals  who  seem 
to  beUeve  that  capitulating  to  the  commu- 
nists works.  Why  should  the  communists  ne- 
gotiate In  Parts?  The  Senate  Is  trying  to  give 
them  the  victory. 

And  I  dont  understand  why  some  are 
afraid  to  build  our  defenses  against  Russia 
for  fear  that  she  will  be  offended?  We  must 
stay  strong  and  superior  to  Russia  or  we  will 
be  ruined.  While  we  observe  our  agreements, 
they  break  them  and  forge  ahead.  This  time 
they  Intend  to  be  well  ahead  before  they 
pretend  to  agree.  I  think  our  country  Is  In 
grave  danger — due  In  great  part  to  Mr.  Pul- 
brlght.  Kennedy.  Chxirch,  Hatfield,  and 
Ooodell. 

I  have  lost  trust  In  Congress — they  talk 
but  they  don't  act  against  a  union  or  Indi- 
viduals who  break  the  law  (strike  of  the 
Postal  workers)  for  example.  The  men  who 
struck  and  hurt  others  flxianclally  In  many 
ways  received  rewards  Just  as  those  who 
stayed  on  and  the  law  was  specific  In  their 
case.  No  one  suggested  punitive  action — 
What  does  this  do  to  law  and  order?  The 
ordinary  taxpayer  Is  getting  very  frustrated. 

I  resent  the  so-called  objective  treatment 
of  Issues  by  television.  They  are  slanted 
against  the  administration  and  conservatives 
and  glortfy  youth — even  the  commercials  do. 

I  am  sure  your  Job  is  discouraging  at 
tunes. 

Cordially, 

Bfrs.  NoBMAN  Anderson. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE   18-YEAR-OLD 
VOTE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAioroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  over  the  18-year-old 
vote  turns  not  on  whether  they  should 
have  it  but  on  how  this  should  be  ac- 
complished. There  Is  wide  agreement  in 
Congress  and  in  the  administration  that 
18-year-olds  should  have  the  vote.  The 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  from  officers  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
presents  a  cogent  argument  for  doing  it 
by  act  of  Congress  and  leaving  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  establish  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  the  letter  follows : 

Dear  Sik:  Much  has  been  written  In  re- 
cent days  by  the  Washington  Post  and  by 
others  concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  years.  Since  this  Issue  of  constitu- 
tionality will  confront  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives very  shortly,  it  would  appear  ap- 
propriate to  set  forth  the  position  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  there- 
on and  to  respond  briefly  to  what  seem  to  us 

sntlally  "academic"  arguments. 


When  distinguished  law  professors  differ 
on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law  as  here  (Harvard's  Paul  Freund  and 
Archlbold  Cox  pro  and  Yale's  Louis  PoUak 
and  Alexander  Blckel  con) ,  it  Is  apparent  that 
scholarship  Is  not  going  to  resolve  the  Issue. 
What  Is  at  stake,  rather.  Is  the  future  evolu- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  as  part  of 
a  living  Constitution.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  chart  this  future  coxirse  and  that 
no  one  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty 
what  this  course  wUl  be.  Many  considera- 
tions, however,  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
Congress  should  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
and  leave  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  Its  action. 

The  framers  of  the  Civil  War  .Amendments 
looked  primarily  to  Congress  to  enforce  the 
rtghts  guaranteed  by  them.  Except  for  the 
legislation  passed  during  the  Reconstruction 
period,  however.  Congress  abdicated  this 
responsibility  until  It  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  In  the  Intervening  period.  It 
became  the  Supreme  Court's  task  to  enforce 
the  right  to  vote,  to  equal  protection  and  to 
due  process.  All  this  time  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  hoped  that  the  Congress  would  begin 
to  share  Its  burden. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan 
must  be  evaluated.  Acknowledging  the  lull 
authority  which  the  fifth  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  gives  to  Congress  to  en- 
force the  equal  protection  guarantee  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Court  held  that 
Congress  oould  compel  states  to  act  In  a 
manner  which  the  Court  could  not  decree  In 
the  absence  of  Congressional  legislation . 

We  think  it  is  moat  hazardous  for  anyone 
to  conclude  that  after  welcoming  the  partici- 
pation of  Congress  to  what,  at  long  last,  has 
become  a  common  congressional,  Judicial  and 
executive  enterprise  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Thirteenth.  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  the  Court  will  hold  un- 
constltuUonal  a  considered  ettSn  of  Congress 
to  assure  mllUons  of  18-year  olds  an  equal 
rtght  to  vote. 

The  fact  that  the  second  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  became  effec- 
tive In  1868.  authorizes  the  reduction  of  Con- 
gressional representation  of  any  state  which 
denies  the  right  to  vote  to  male  citi- 
zens 21  and  over  does  not  Imply  that  the 
Court  must  rule  that  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  is  an  inappropriate  way  to  enforce  the 
equal  protection  g\iarantee.  The  Judgment 
with  respect  to  the  proper  age  for  voting 
should  be  left  to  Congress  and  Its  notions  of 
propriety  and  equality  may  reasonably  be 
subject  to  change  as  time  goes  by. 

"There  Is  no  longer  any  rational  opposition 
to  18-year  old  voting.  The  Senate  adopted 
that  provision  by  a  vote  of  64  to  17.  The 
Nixon  Administration  supports  18-year  old 
voting,  arguing  only  that  It  should  be  ac- 
complished by  constitutional  amendment 
rather  than  statute.  The  Importance  of  bring- 
ing college-age  men  and  women  Into  the  po- 
litical arena  is  now  generally  accepted  In  the 
balls  of  Congress. 

In  this  view,  one  might  suggest  the  over- 
whelming prooabiuty  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  uphold  the  action  of  Congress  if  It  en- 
acts the  Senate  bill.  The  Court  Is.  above  all. 
a  pragmatic  institution.  Under  President 
Roosevelt  It  shifted  from  outlawing  New  Deal 
measures  to  validating  them  in  the  Interest 
of  national  recovery.  Under  President  Elsen- 
hower It  reversed  an  ancient  segregation  de- 
cision to  flt  the  needs  of  the  times.  One  flnds 
it  hard  to  beUeve  that  the  Court  would  add 
to  the  existing  dlvlaivenees  of  the  nation  by 
taking  away  from  the  young  people  of  the 
nation  the  right  to  vote  after  the  right  had 
been  granted  by  Congress. 

Constitutional  arguments  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  on  both  sides.  But  the  practical 
answer  will  come  from  a  Ooxirt  which  under- 
stands that  the  future  of  America  lies  at  the 
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ballot  box  rather  than  on  the  campuses  and 
In  the  streets  and  that  a  Congressional  deci- 
sion to  utilize  the  equal  protection  clause  to 
this  end  should  be  hospitably  received. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosKPH  L.  Ratth,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 
Clarxncs  Mitchell, 
Legislative  Chairman.  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  my  remarks  a  very  thought-stirring 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

I  am  not  given  to  pessimism  concern- 
ing the  future  of  this  great  Nation.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  deep  faith  in  our 
country,  in  the  intrinsic  soundness,  com- 
monsense,  and  courage  of  the  American 
people. 

And  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
the  distressing  emotional  upset,  confu- 
sion, and  unrest  of  our  times,  this  coun- 
try when  put  to  the  test  and  aroused  to 
the  threats  and  dangers  that  confront 
us,  will  rally  to  the  cause  of  ordered  free- 
dom, solve  these  problems  and  repudiate 
the  determined,  well -organized  enemies 
outside  and  inside  our  gates. 

Courage,  prompt  and  determined  ac- 
tion, sound  Judgments,  and  an  awakened 
sense  of  our  posture,  our  future,  and 
what  must  be  done  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  great,  unequalled  heritage  are  re- 
quired without  further  delay. 

This  must  be  the  daily  job  of  every 
American — the  urgent  duty  of  all  those 
who  are  intent  upon  the  present  and 
future  preservation  of  this  great,  free 
country.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Let  us  reassert  our  confidence  in  the 
future  growing  greatness  of  this  nation, 
and  mobilize  our  resources  and  our  ener- 
gies to  the  defense  of  our  liberties,  the 
building  of  our  standards  and  the  for- 
ward march  of  our  institutions  and  the 
people. 

The  letter  referred  to.  follows: 
Timetable  To  Remember 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  all 
times  is  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  written  by  Edward  Gibbon  in  1788. 
He  set  forth  flve  basic  reasons  why  that  great 
civilization  withered  and  died.  "These  were: 

1.  The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home,  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  hviman  society. 

2.  High  and  higher  taxes,  the  spending  of 
public  money  for  free  bread  and  circuses  for 
the  populace. 

3.  The  mad  craze  for  pleasure;  sports  be- 
coming every  year  more  exciting,  more  brutal. 
more  Immoral. 

4.  The  building  of  great  armaments  when 
the  real  enemy  was  within — the  decay  of 
Individual  responsibility. 

5.  The  decay  of  religion;  faith  fading  Into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life,  losing 
power  to  g\ilde  the  p>eople. 

The  average  age  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tions has  been  200  years.  These  nations  rose 
and  fell  In  the  following  sequence: 

From  Bondage  to  Spiritual  Faith. 

From  Spiritual  Faith  to  Great  Courage. 
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From  Courage  to  Liberty. 

From  Liberty  to  Abundance. 

From  Abundance  to  Selfishness. 

From  Selfishness  to  Complacency. 

From  Complacency  to  Apathy. 

From  Apathy  to  Dependence. 

From  Dependence  back  to  Bondage. 

In  14  years  the  United  States  will  be  200 
years  old.  This  cycle  Is  not  Inevitable.  It  de- 
pends on  you. 

Wendall  a.  Pa&rxs. 


PALME— THE    "CURIOUS    YELLOW" 
PRIME  MINISTER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Olaf  Palme, 
the  Socialist  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden 
and  that  country's  leading  American 
baiter,  paid  a  little-noticed  visit  to  Wash- 
ington this  week. 

While  he  addressed  a  women's  club 
on  "The  Emancipation  of  Man,"  his  topic 
was  aimed  at  forced  equality  of  the 
sexes  by  destruction  of  any  predeter- 
mined roles  on  Eiccount  of  sex. 

In  fact,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
would  have  us  believe  that  in  his  coun- 
try it  is  regarded  unnatural  for  a 
woman  to  have  a  different  role  than  the 
man,  or  to  devote  more  time  to  chil- 
dren. 

Yet,  the  great  emancipator  and  apolo- 
gist for  the  Communist  murderers  of 
American  men  in  Vietnam,  wsis  only 
concerned  about  our  morals  should  we 
have  a  military  victory  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  I  have  earlier  commented,  we  have 
many  wonderful  Swedish  Americans  in 
the  United  States  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  Swedes  in  Sweden  who 
are  pro-American,  but  among  them  is 
not  their  "Curious  Yellow"  Prime  Min- 
ister Palme. 

I  insert  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper  at 
this  point : 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  June  9. 1970) 
Victory  or  Deteat? 
(By  Joy  BllUngton) 

The  prime  Minister  of  Sweden.  Olaf  Palme, 
here  on  a  private  visit  designed  to  repair  frac- 
tured U.S. -Swedish  relations,  was  asked  ques- 
tions about  Cambodia,  the  treatment  of  the 
U.S.  ambassador  In  Sweden,  the  longshore- 
men protest  against  him  at  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio,  last  week,  and  his  appearance  In  the 
film  "I  Am  Curious  (Yellow) )  " — when  he  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club  yesterday. 

This  was  after  his  prepared  address,  "The 
Emancipation  of  Man." 

Emphasizing  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
"abuse  hospitality"  or  intervene  in  national 
affairs,  Palme  nevertheless  expressed  what  he 
described  as  his  honest  reaction  to  the  news 
of  President  Nixon's  "Invasion"  of  Cambodia. 

"When  I  received  the  news,  I  felt  that  even 
If  It  were  a  military  victory,  it  would  be  a 
moral  defeat  for  the  U.S." 

This  was  for  two  reasons,  F^lme  explained. 
It  meant  an  extension  of  the  war.  It  meant 
that  "a  great  power  went  into  a  small  nation 
without  the  explicit  request  and  consent  of 
the  government  of  the  country  In  question." 

In  protesting  such  action,  Palme  said,  "we 
are  really  only  asserting  our  own  right  to 
exist,  as  a  small  country." 
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American  deserters  given  sanctuary  In 
Sweden,  he  said  are  In  a  long  tradition  of 
men  fleeing  from  many  wars. 

"We  have  not  encouraged  them,"  he  em- 
phasized. 

Some  of  them  are  quiet  and  adjust  to 
Swedish  life,  he  said.  Some  of  them  are  ac- 
tive, "and  call  me  a  lackey  of  NUon."  Others 
are  drug  addicts  who  are  in  trouble  with  the 
law  there  for  criminal  offenses  connected 
with  drugs. 

Their  presence,  however.  Is  a  reflection  of 
Sweden's  traditional  laws  protecting  the  In- 
dividual. "The  U.S.  has  the  same  laws.  If  the 
situation  were  reversed,  our  people  would 
benefit  in  the  seme  way  by  your  laws." 

Asked  by  a  questioner  about  the  treatment 
of  the  VS.  Ambassador  Jerome  Holland, 
whether  there  was  any  racism.  Palme  said 
that  being  a  Negro  would  make  Holland 
more  popular  with  Swedes.  The  vast  majority 
of  Swedes  are  pro-American,  he  insisted. 
They  are  also  anti-war,  but  they  stUl  wish  to 
maintain  good  relations.  Only  a  tiny  minority 
have  behaved  badly,  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

Concerning  the  demonstration  against  him 
and  his  country  on  Saturday  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  Palme  said  he  was  sad  to  see  that 
many  of  the  protestors  did  not  know  much 
about  the  slogans  written  on  their  signs. 

"And  they  didn't  want  to  listen,  just  to 
howl.  They  didn't  hear  that  I  was  actually 
making  a  speech  about  the  equal  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  need  for  strong  unions," 
he  said  with  irony.  "They  looked  very  angrily 
at  the  Reverend  who  was  to  give  the  invoca- 
tion, because  he  looked  much  more  prime 
ministerial  than  me." 

pixielike 

The  plxlellke  Swede,  asked  about  "I  am 
Curious  (Yellow)"  in  which  he  appears  In  a 
documentary  sequence  (being  interviewed 
as  the  Minister  of  Communications  he  then 
was)  said  he  was  "conned"  into  It  by  the 
director. 

"I  haven't  seen  It.  I'm  not  curious  enough. 
The  director  didn't  tell  me  he  was  doing 
his  documentary  on  another  area  of  human 
endeavor!" 

His  major  address,  delivered  to  a  room 
packed  with  women.  Including  his  wife  Lls- 
beth  and  his  press  secretary,  Berit  RoUen,  a 
woman,  was  a  serious  explanation  of  develop- 
ments in  Sweden  towards  freeing  men  and 
women  from  their  traditional  sex  roles. 

"We  have  talked  too  long  about  tbe  eman- 
cipation of  women  and  the  problem  of  wom- 
an's role  in  society.  It  is  human  beings  we 
shall  emancipate."  The  greatest  gain  of  In- 
creased equality  will  be  the  end  of  predeter- 
mined roles  on  account  of  sex,  he  said. 

At  school  and  through  TV,  boys  got  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  "of  what  It  means  to  be 
a  man,"  tough,  hardboUed,  wild-west  hero 
supermen  and  soldiers.  "The  boys  compen- 
sate their  lack  of  contact  with  kind,  every- 
day men  by  looking  upon  mass  media  men 
as  their  ideal." 

The  new  way  to  combat  this  In  Sweden  is 
for  both  parents  to  work  part-time,  or  full- 
time  with  day-care  facilities. 

"If  a  politician  today  should  declare  that 
women  ought  to  have  a  different  role  than 
the  man,  that  It  Is  'natural'  she  devotee  more 
time  to  children,  he  would  be  regarded  as 
something  out  of  the  Stone  Age." 


REFORMING     THE     SENIORITY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing two  articles,  by  Norman  C.  Miller  in 
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the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  22.  1970. 
and  Dave  Secrest  in  the  May  30,  1970.  is- 
sue of  Business  Week,  discuss  the  pros- 
pects for  reforming  the  House  seniority 
system: 

Retormino  the  House  Seniority  System 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washington — The  retirement  of  78-year- 
old  Speaker  John  McCormaclc  at  the  end  of 
this  year  will  remove  the  prime  symbol  of 
the  Old  Guard  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  more  than  a  change  at  the  top  will 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  basic  power  struc- 
ture In  the  tradition-bound  House. 

Reform  of  the  hallowed  seniority  system 
wlU  be  necessary  before  fundamental  change 
occurs.  The  real  power  In  the  House  Is  held 
b_j,'^e  committee  chairmen.  And  as  long 
«s  their  positions  are  protected  by  the  rigid 
•^enlorlty  custom,  strong-willed  chairmen  can 
wSiJfl  their  power  with  little  regard  for  the 
desires  of  their  Junior  colleagues — or  the 
Speaker,  whoever  he  may  be 

Thus,  for  years  the  Southern  Democratic 
conservatives  who  control  major  House  com- 
mittees have  blocked  or  created  great  diffi- 
culty for  legislation  the  party's  Uberal  ma- 
jority professes  to  favor.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack,  though  he  espoused  an  old-style  lib- 
eralism, gladly  allowed  this  anomalous  situ- 
ation because  the  Southerners  helped  elect 
him.  And  the  heir  apparent  to  the  speaker- 
ship. Carl  Albert,  could  turn  out  to  be 
equally  weak  In  dealing  with  chairmen.  The 
62-year-old  Oklahoman  certainly  has  shown 
no  eagerness  as  majority  leader  to  upset  the 
established  system. 

PRESSVRE   on    MR.   ALBERT 

Nonetheless,  the  prosjjective  change  in  the 
Democratic  leadership  gives  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  heretofore  low-keyed  effort  to 
reform  the  senority  system.  As  the  front- 
runner  for  the  speakership.  Mr.  Albert  will 
come  under  extreme  pressure  from  the  re- 
form-minded Democrats  to  accept  their  Ideas. 
And  for  the  No.  2  Job  of  majority  leader,  the 
reformers  have  a  good  chance  to  elect  one 
of  their  own.  Uberal  candidates  James 
O  Kara  of  Michigan  and  Morris  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona both  say  they  want  to  make  committee 
chairmen  more  responsive  to  the  party  ma- 
jority. 

Moreover.  Junior  House  Republicans  are 
mounting  a  reform  campaign  of  their  own 
The  GOP  leadership  has  already  given  Its 
blessing  to  a  study  of  the  seniority  issue  by 
a  party  ccxnmlttee  that's  dominated  by  re- 
form-minded members.  The  fact  that  reform 
forces  are  active  In  both  parties  creates  a 
competitive  cllmat*  in  which  meaningful 
reform  becomes  more  likely. 

To  be  sure,  there's  scant  chance  that 
either  party  will  decide  to  Junk  completely 
the  time-honored  method  of  selecting  chair- 
men solely  on  the  basis  of  length  of  Congres- 
sional service;  seniority  doubtless  would  re- 
main a  factor  in  the  selection  of  chairmen. 
Nor  would  one  party's  overhaul  compel  the 
other  to  follow  suit.  In  both  parties  and  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  although  the  sen- 
iority system  is  only  a  custom  and  not  a 
rule,  it  U  deeply  Ingrained,  and  It  will  not  be 
modified  easily. 

The  InflexlbiUty  breeds  bitterness  among 
the  invisible  Junior  members  In  the  436-seat 
House.  Third-termer  James  Scheuer,  a  50- 
year-old  Democrat,  voices  the  frustration  of 
many  in  both  parties: 

This  Congress  abounds  In  capable  men  In 
their  30s  and  40«  and  50s,  but  they  are 
smothered  by  the  dead  hand  of  those  born 
In  the  last  century." 

Indeed,  nine  of  the  House  commltt«e 
chairmen  were  born  In  the  1800e.  and  the 
average  age  of  all  21  chairmen  is  68  while 
the  average  age  of  all  the  House  mem'ljers  Is 
52.  This  generation  gap  rankles  the  relative 
youngsters  because  the  power  of  a  commit- 
tee chairman  is  enormous.  He  fosters  or 
Btifles  legislation  and  Investigations,  and  the 
final  product  frequently  bears  his  name.  B» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

is  fawned  on  by  the  news  media,  and  Presi- 
dents seek  his  counsel. 

MR.    WALDIE'S    rRCSTRATION 

The  angry  frtistration  of  a  45-year-old 
Democrat.  Jerome  Waldle  of  California, 
finally  brought  the  long-slmmerlng  seniority 
issue  to  a  boil  last  February.  Declaring  his 
disgust  with  the  "unresponsiveness"  of 
House  Democratic  leaders,  the  audacious 
third-termer  urged  the  psuty  caucus  to  vote 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  Speaker  McCormack, 
who  was  then  professing  determination  to 
stay  in  office.  The  Waldie  motion  was  re- 
soundingly quashed,  but  the  dramatic  retwl- 
lion  against  the  party's  elderly  leader 
spurred  moderate  reform  forces  into  action. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  a 
loose  alliance  of  more  than  100  liberals, 
began  pressing  for  establishment  of  a  party 
committee  to  study  the  seniority  Issue. 
While  the  Democrats  debated.  Junior  Repub- 
licans persuaded  their  leaders  to  seize  the 
Initiative  and  appoint  a  study  committee  of 
their  own.  Under  pressure,  Democratic  lead- 
ers then  acquiesced  in  a  seniority  study  too, 
and  the  party  caucus  gave  Its  approval  in 
March. 

Thus  the  machinery  for  possible  reform 
by  the  Democrats  was  cranked  up  well  before 
the  McCormack  announcement.  The  party's 
II -member  study  committee  is  broadly  rep- 
resentative, from  fiery  freshman  Shirley 
Chrlsholm  of  New  York  to  a  pillar  of  the 
House  establishment.  Olin  Teague  of  Texas. 
The  committee  chairman.  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen of  Washington  state,  is  widely  respected, 
and  she  promises  an  "open-minded"  study. 
Reform  Democrats  are  confident  that  the 
committee  will  make  its  report  in  time  for 
decisive  action  at  the  January  caucus  in 
which  the  new  Congress  will  be  organized. 

But  the  reformers'  high  hopes  hardly  fore- 
ordain certain  change,  pffitlcularly  so  long 
as  the  Democrats  control  the  House — as  they 
have  since  1955.  The  typical  House  pemocrat 
has  learned  to  live  under  the  smothering 
hand  of  his  elders,  abjectly  grateful  for  the 
c^^lmbs  they  drop  In  the  form  of  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships,  meanwhile  creeping  up 
the  seniority  ladder;  death  or  retirement  will 
empty  the  committee  chair  eventually. 

Southern  Democrats  benefit  the  most  from 
seniority,  acquiring  a  disproportionately  high 
share  of  chairmanships  because  their  one- 
party  districts  give  them  Ufetlme  tenure.  The 
Southerners  will  use  all  their  considerable 
skills  to  maintain  the  power  they  have  em- 
ployed so  often  to  thwart  the  Democratic 
liberal  activists. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group,  after  ana- 
lyzing votes  on  30  key  Issues  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, has  reported  that  nearly  one-third  of 
the  committee  chairmen  voted  more  often 
with  the  Republicans  than  with  their  own 
party.  Named  as  "opposition  chairmen"  were 
such  strategically  situated  Southern  Demo- 
crats as  William  Colmer  of  Rules,  George 
Mahon  of  Appropriations.  Wilbur  Mills  of 
Ways  and  Means  and  Mendel  Rivers  of  Armed 
Services. 

The  Democrats'  stake  In  the  sUtus  quo. 
notwithstanding  the  rebels  in  their  midst, 
makes  some  think  the  Republicans  are  the 
more  likely  reformers.  The  GOP's  elders 
might  well  resist  any  proposals  for  change, 
but  on  the  whole  the  House  Republicans  are 
more  receptive  to  new  procedures.  The  rea- 
son Is  basic:  Almost  half  the  Republican 
members  have  served  only  three  terms  or  less 
and  thus  have  no  vested  Interest  in  seniority. 
(More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Democrats  have 
served  four  terms  or  more.) 

A    CAMPAIGN    IS8CK 

Republicans,  moreover,  see  a  potential 
campaign  Issue  in  seniority.  Second-termer 
Paul  McCloskey  of  California.  In  a  letter  ear- 
lier this  year  to  GOP  Hotise  leaders,  said  that 
pledging  RepubUcans  to  reforming  the  se- 
niority system  "would  enable  vis  to  capitalize 
on  the  serious  vulnerability  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership's  age  and  unresponsiveness 
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to  the  problems  of  the  ■70s."  The  Democrats 
could  still  be  vulnerable  to  such  charges  that 
they  merely  change  leaders  and  don't  change 
the  system. 

Just  what  form  the  change  should  take  Is 
an  open  question  In  both  parties.  The  re- 
formers agree  only  that  they  don't  like  strict 
seniority.  Pew  would  like  to  revert  to  the 
pre-1910  system  of  allowing  the  Speaker  po- 
tentially dictatorial  power  to  make  com- 
mittee assignments;  nor  do  most  members 
think  It  would  be  practical  to  let  everyone 
compete  for  chairmanships,  which  could 
lead  to  chaotic  electioneering  and  logrolling. 
Most  reformers  appear  to  favor  something 
between  strict  seniority  and  these  extreme 
alternatives. 

At  this  f>olnt,  the  details  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  the  change  in  climate.  For  the  many 
House  members  no  longer  willing  to  wait  on 
a  system  geared  solely  to  longevity,  a  real 
opportunity  has  arisen  at  last  to  achieve 
reform. 


(From  Business  Week  magazine. 
May  30,   1970] 

Government — Taking   the    Creaks    Oct   op 

Seniority 

"Even  societies  that  worship  their  ances- 
tors don't  automatically  put  them  In  charge 
of  their  Armed  Services  Committees,"  pro- 
tests freshman  Representative  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein   (D-N.Y.). 

Like  Lowenstein,  who  is  41,  the  younger 
members  of  Congress  have  complained  for 
years  about  the  traditional  seniority  system 
that  automatically  elevates  inept  as  well  as 
capable  legislators  to  power  on  the  basis  of 
sheer  durability  and  a  safe  dl.'strict.  In  a  na- 
tion incresislngly  absorbed  with  the  problems 
of  youth  and  social  change,  the  critics  view 
the  domination  of  Capitol  Hill  by  elderly 
men  with  growing  alarm. 

While  the  retirement  of  78-year-old  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  may  help  as- 
suage the  criticism,  it  still  leaves  Congress 
with  three  committee  chairmen  over  80  and 
seven  over  70.  But.  to  nearly  everybody's 
surprise,  some  changes  may  be  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  set 
up  task  forces  to  review  seniority  and  make 
recommendations  before  the  Congress  next 
January,  Nobody  expects  any  revolutionary 
changes;  In  some  form  or  other,  the  basic 
principle  of  seniority  will  be  msdntalned. 
But  even  a  partial  breakdown  would  chip 
away  at  some  of  the  flefdoms  that  dominate 
Congress. 

Power  plays.  With  their  chairmanships 
safe  from  almost  any  attack,  senior  members 
swing  Inordinate  power.  They  can  usually 
keep  bills  they  do  not  like  from  getting  any 
real  hearing  or  can  push  through  those 
they  do  like.  Since  committee  members  are 
beholden  to  the  chairman  for  such  favors 
as  subcommittee  chairmanships,  they  are 
unlikely  to  dissent  on  any  but  the  most 
critical  matters.  Pressure  groups  that  can 
keep  a  chairman  in  their  camp  usually  have 
little  to  fear  from  a  committee.  The  House 
Commerce  Committee,  for  Instance,  rarely 
approves  any  legislation  that  the  broadcast- 
ers oppose.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
responds  far  more  readily  to  the  highway 
lobby  than  to  urban  planners. 

The  seniority  system  is  particularly  grat- 
ing In  the  House.  The  Senate,  with  virtually 
open  rules,  is  already  fairly  free-wheeling; 
committee  bills  often  are  rewritten  on  the 
floor.  In  the  House,  though,  the  chairman 
may  preside  over  a  cozy  little  dominion.  He 
Is  usually  backed  by  the  Speaker  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle — and  there  Is  little  reason 
to  expect  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  to  buck 
the  chairmen  when  he  becomes  Speaker 
any  more  than  McCormack  did.  Committee 
bills  sometimes  go  to  the  floor  with  no 
amendments  permitted  and  debate  strictly 
limited.  Panels  such  as  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations,  whose  chairmen  have  enor- 
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mous  power  to  affect  projects  in  other 
members'  districts,  are  seldom  reversed  by 
the  House. 

But  the  creation  of  the  machinery  for 
reform  has  now  given  the  frustrated  Junior 
members  reason  to  hope  that  change  Is  on 
the  way.  The  task  forces  can  hardly  report 
to  their  party  caucuses  that  they  find  the 
system  Just  dandy  as  It  is.  And  both  groups 
are  headed  by  moderates  known  to  favor 
some  bending  of  the  seniority  line. 

"We'll  do  something  about  seniority."  says 
Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D- 
Wash).  who  heads  the  Democratic  task 
force.  Mrs.  Hansen,  who  Is  62,  Is  hardly  a 
rebel.  In  seven  terms  in  Congress,  she  has 
never  been  a  crusader  for  Institutional  re- 
form. But  a  friend  quotes  her  as  feeling  that 
"senility,  secrecy,  and  seniority"  are  prob- 
lems Congress  must  deal  with. 

The  head  of  the  GOP  task  force.  Represent- 
ative Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.  (R-N.Y.).  is  one 
of  the  newer  breed — 47,  a  third-termer,  pro- 
t*g4  of  OOP  leader  Gerald  Ford,  and  a  hard- 
working member  of  Ways  &  Means.  He  senses 
"quite  a  bit  of  ferment"  about  the  system, 
"and  we  don't  have  the  hangups  about  pre- 
serving seniority  that  the  Democrats  have." 

But  the  argument  for  reform  Is  especially 
strong  within  Democratic  liberal  ranks.  Se- 
niority gives  disproportionate  power  to 
Southern  conservatives.  Almost  half  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmanships  are 
held  by  members  from  14  Southern  and 
border  states.  "Most  chairmen  are  products 
of  either  the  courthouse  politics  of  the  South 
or  the  machine  politics  of  the  North,"  com- 
plains Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D- 
Wls.). 

The  system  has  Its  staunch  defenders,  of 
course.  They  cite,  especially,  the  political 
favor-swapping  that  would  enter  into  any 
system  of  electing  chairmen.  They  assert  that 
chairmen  now  can  stand  up  without  fear 
against  the  increasing  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency. And  seniority  supposedly  assures  that 
a  legislator  will  at  least  learn  the  subjects 
his  committee  deals  with  t>efore  he  gets  to 
be  chairman. 

Most  people  assume  that  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, entrenched  as  it  Is.  must  be  rooted  in 
the  rules  of  Congress  and  difficult  to  over- 
throw. In  fact,  It  has  no  authority  other 
than  tradition.  Either  party  can  abandon  It 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  full-party  caucus  and 
choose  chairmen  some  other  way. 

OPTIONS 

The  task  forces  are  studying  a  number  of 
options.  If  they  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  they  will  go  for  some  procedure  to 
permit  either  the  committees  or  the  party 
caucus  to  elect  chairmen.  Most  suggestions 
would  give  the  senior  member  first  crack.  If 
he  were  rejected,  the  slot  would  be  open,  with 
perhaps  the  next  most  senior  member  up  for 
a  shot  at  It. 

The  most  reform-minded  lawmakers  prefer 
the  full-party  vote.  Mrs.  Hansen  doubts  the 
majority  of  Democrats  would  go  that  far,  but 
she  thinks  they  might  opt  for  "some  kind  of 
ratification."  This  could  mean  that  the  party 
leaders,  or  some  select  committee,  would 
nominate  a  new  chairman  if  the  senior  mem- 
ber were  turned  down. 

Other  suggestions  would  simply  put  some 
limits  on  chairmen — rotating  the  Job  among 
a  panel's  top  three  members,  an  age  limit, 
or  a  limit  on  the  years  one  man  coiild  serve. 

Another  frequent  suggestion  is  that  mem- 
bers be  restricted  to  one  committee  or  sub- 
committee chairmanship,  giving  more  young 
members  a  crack  at  power.  Today,  multiple 
chairmanships  abound.  Representative  P.  Ed- 
ward Heberl  (D-La.)  heads  four  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittees.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas 
heads  Banking  &  Currency,  three  subcommit- 
tees, and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
every  other  term. 

Mandate.  The  task  forces  could  also  sim- 
ply limit  chaiiTnen's  powers  by  permitting  a 
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majorlt.7  of  any  panel  to  call  a  meeting  when 
the  chairman  refuses.  But  task  force  mem- 
bers feel  their  mandate  goes  beyond  that. 

"Seniority  has  become  a  symbol  of  Con- 
gress" alleged  unresponsiveness,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  J.  Brown  (R-Ohio)  of  the 
OOP  task  force.  "We'll  make  some  specific 
suggestions  for  change  because  we  sense  real 
discontent  with  the  present  system." 


A  New  Breed  op  In-House  Expert 
When  Congress  finally  gets  around  to  over- 
hauling the  seniority  system,  the  breed  of 
lawmaker  most  likely  to  take  over  will  be 
the  legislative  technician — the  specialist — 
rather  than  Just  a  younger  edition  of  the 
cloakroom  wheeler-dealer  who  dominates 
the  scene  today. 

The  trend  toward  specialization  has  been 
quietly  gaining  momentum  for  years.  This  Is 
particularly  true  In  the  House,  where  435 
members  strive  for  reputations  and  power 
within  the  framework  of  16  principal  com- 
mittees. 

Traditlonally.  specialization  has  gone 
hand-in-hand  with  the  power  built  up 
through  seniority;  a  congressman  tended  to 
focus  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  commit- 
tee where  he  landed,  or  on  the  special  inter- 
est of  his  constituents.  Recently,  two  things 
ha^e  given  the  trend  a  healthy  shove  for- 
ward— and  in  a  different  direction.  One  Is  the 
increasing  and  more  complicated  volume  of 
Congressional  business.  The  other  Is  the  mlli- 
tance  of  younger  members,  many  of  whom 
arrive  with  the  desire  and  background  to 
take  a  leadership  role  In  legislation  right 
away. 

The  reasons  for  choosing  a  specialty  are  as 
varied  as  the  subjects.  Representative  James 
T.  Broyhlll,  a  Republican,  started  delving 
Into  cable  television's  potential,  he  says,  "be- 
cause my  district  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  cant  get  good  TV  reception." 

Representative  Williamson  Stuckey,  Jr. 
(D-Ga.),  has  become  the  chief  spokesman 
of  the  mutual  fund  industry  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  though  he  Is  only  In  his 
second  term.  "It  was  the  first  bill  I  could 
get  Interested  In  that  was  major  legislation. 
I  thought  the  funds  were  getting  a  raw 
deal,  so  I  got  In,"  he  says. 

Representative  David  Pryor  (D-Ark.)  re- 
cently made  national  headlines  with  his  ex- 
pos6  of  nursing  home  standards.  He  based 
his  findings  on  visits  he  made,  disguised  as 
an  attendant,  to  a  number  of  rest  homes. 

Representative  Morris  Udall  (D-Arlz.),  an 
outspoken  reformer,  says  specialization  will 
give  the  younger  members  "a  piece  of  the 
action." 

"This  Is  where  we  In  the  House  have  It 
all  over  the  Senate,"  says  Udall.  "A  senator 
has  to  serve  on  six  committees  and  maybe 
20  subcommittees.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
a  freshman  member  of  the  House  can't  be- 
come the  leading  expert  on  a  subject  In  hl£ 
fir:t  term." 

WINDS    OF    change 

Co  pervasive  is  the  trend  toward  special- 
ization that  even  members  of  the  House 
establishment  applaud  it.  Representative 
Hale  Boggs  (D-La.),  who  doubles  as  ma- 
jority whip  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
&  Means  Committee,  says  that  "a  man  com- 
ing up  here  for  his  first  term  should  be 
prepared  to  specialize  or  he  shouldn't  c:me 
at  all.  .  .  .  The  day  will  come  when  men 
will  rim  for  Congress  pointing  to  the  skills 
they  have  already — in  engineering  br  science, 
say — and  to  what  they  will  do  wlW' those 
skills  In  Congress." 

The  day  may  be  here  already.  In  March, 
the  famous  ocean ographer  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus  announced  he  was  running  for  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican  from  Florida.  The  58- 
year-old  retired  professor  paid  that  he  would 
stress  his  work  with  Presidential  science 
commissions  and  his  expertise  In  pollution 
control  and  resource  uses  of  the  ocean. 
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CHOICES 

A  specialty  may  not  be  that  easy  to 
come  by  for  every  new  member  of  Con- 
gress. Skills  developed  In  private  life  or  in 
state  politics  may  be  blind  alleys  for  an  am- 
bitious new  arrival. 

But  focusing  on  an  area  outside  one's 
training  can  be  rewarding.  Representative 
Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.),  a  newspaperman  and 
lawyer,  was  an  early  advocate  of  computer 
time-sharing  by  government  agencies.  Now, 
as  chalrmaji  of  the  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  on  government  activities. 
Brooks  is  the  House's  resident  expert  on  the 
future  of  computerization.  "Polks  back 
home  may  not  know  too  much  about  com- 
puters, but  they  can  sure  understand  when 
you  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
tax  money  by  using  them,"  says  Brooks. 
"And  you  can  be  sure  I  let  them  know." 

Representative  Joseph  Karth  (D-Mlnn.). 
was  a  semiskilled  laborer  who  became  a  na- 
tlon?.l  union  organizer  and  chairman  of  the 
labor  committee  of  the  Minnesota  state 
legls'.ature.  Now  the  leading  expert  on  space 
science  research,  Karth  credits  his  college  en- 
gineering c-tudies,  which  were  interrupted 
by  World  War  U,  and  "a  lot  of  midnight  ell," 
for  his  reputation. 

"Sure,  I  wanted  to  get  on  Education  & 
Labor  when  I  came  here,  but  there  wasn't 
room  and  someone  had  to  go  on  Science  & 
Astronautics,'  Karth  says.  "It's  been  hard, 
but  I've  gotten  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
out  of  learning  something  new." 


ON  THE  VANISHING  MIDDLE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  those  who  think  they  know 
which  side  they  are  rooting  for  in  the 
struggle  between  "left-wing  anarchy" 
and  "right-wing  repression,"  I  commend 
the  thoughtful  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post,  which  points  out  quite 
rightly  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  sides  is  a  "distinction  without  a  dif- 
fereiKe."  To  embrace  either  is  to  embrace 
a  loser.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  Importance  of  the  Peaceable  People 

"One  might  suppose  that  as  extremists  be- 
come Increasingly  inflammatory,  moderates 
would  close  ranks  and  oppose  them.  But  Just 
the  opiKKlte  is  occurring.  The  moderates 
begin  to  take  sides  against  one  another.  .  .  . 
Lest  this  give  the  Impression  that  moderates 
are  victimized,  let  It  be  said  at  once  that 
most  of  them  have  a  secret  complicity  In 
the  activities  of  the  extremist.  The  moderate 
conservative  does  not  explicitly  approve  of 
police  brutality,  but  something  in  him  is 
not  unpleased  when  the  billy  club  comes 
down  on  the  head  of  a  long-haired  student. 
The  liberal  does  not  endorse  violence  by  the 
extreme  left;  but  he  may  take  extreme 
pleasure  in  sucAi  action  when  It  discomfits 
those  in  authority." 

The  observation  comes  from  the  text  of 
an  undelivered  sp>eech  by  John  Gardner, 
parts  of  which  were  printed  on  this  page  a 
while  back.  About  the  same  time — on  the 
heels  of  the  Kent  State  killings — a  long  and 
exceedingly  wise  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  made  a  ntimber  of  similar  points.  It 
turned  a  shaft  of  light  on  the  intellectual 
acrobatics  of  those  who  know  better  but 
who  still  manage  to  condone  the  brutalities 
of  the  violent  left,  and  It  was  equally  un- 
sparing of  those — who  also  know  better — 
who  cannot  conceal  a  degree  of  brutish  Joy 
when  the  violent  left  meets  violent  coun- 
terattack. Since  then  we  have  had.  In  addl- 
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Uon.  Sen.  Margaret  Cbaee  Smith's  perceptive 
and  movlixg  appeal  to  the  same  persons, 
based  on  the  same  analysis  ol  where  the 
real  danger  Uee  In  our  present  social  chaoe : 

"It  Is  time  that  the  great  center  of  our 
F>eople.  those  who  reject  the  violence  and 
unreasonableness  of  both  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left,  seerched  their  con- 
sciences, mustered  their  moral  and  physical 
coiorage,  shed  their  Intimidated  silence,  and 
declared  their  consciences.  It  Is  time  that 
with  dignity,  firmness  and  friendliness,  they 
reason  with,  rather  than  capitulate  to,  the 
extremists  on  both  sides — at  all  levels — and* 
caution  that  their  patience  ends  at  the  bor- 
der of  violence — and  anarchy  that  threatens 
our  American  democracy." 

Both  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  warned — accurately  In  our  opinion — 
that  anarchy  on  the  left  will  beget  repres- 
sion from  the  right  and  that  In  any  ultimate 
conflict  between  the  two.  repression  is  likely 
to  prevail. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
all   this,  and  the  first,  in  our  view.  Is  that 
these  sensible,  anguished  voices  are  speaking 
truth — and  they  are  speaking  it  in  a  disin- 
terested, and  therefore  most  compelling,  way. 
Sen  Smith  and  Mr.  Gardner  are  Republicans, 
and    the    Wall    Street    Journal    is   constltu- 
tlonaUy  conservative  in  outlook.  Yet  in  none 
of  ihelr  warnings  concerning  the  radical  stu- 
dents Is  there  even  the  most  faintly  percepti- 
ble sound  of  a  grinding  ax.  For  these  are  not 
contestants  in  a  national  street-fight,  con- 
tributors to  our  chaos  who  announce  from 
on  high  that  they  see  no  reason  to  'lower 
their   voices"   or  stop   "shouting   fire"   until 
Jerry  Rubin  does.  They  do  not  view  them- 
selves that  way.  They  are  too  repelled  by  the 
InclvUltleB  on  aU  sides  to  undertake  to  manu- 
facture more,  and  they  have  properly  fixed 
their  attention  on  the  people  In  the  stands — 
the  nation's  moderates,  left  and  right,  who 
are   only    tangentlally    involved   In   the   fist- 
swinging  and  name-c&lUng— as  holding  the 
key  to  how  the  thing  comes  out.  "The  notable 
fact  about  clvU  tumult  today,"  John  Gard- 
ner said,  "is  not  that  a  few  fanatics  start  it 
but  that  larger  numbers  of  peaceable  people 
tolerate  it  and  lend  themselves  to  It."  The 
most   "vrorrlsome   thing   In  the    (New  York 
hardhats     episode."    the   Journal    observed, 
"was  not  violence  by  the  workers  but  the 
cheering     and     confetti-throwing     by     the 
crowds  of  presumably  respectable  citizens." 
We  expect  that  if  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mr.  Gard- 
ner or  the  editorialists  at  the  Journal  were 
asked    whether    they    could    not    go    back 
through    the    past    few    years    and    Identify 
moments  and  moods  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  taken  a  mental  short-cut  or  two 
in  these  matt«rs.  they  would  reply  that  they 
could.  We  know  that  we  can.  For  It  Is  char- 
acteristic of  situations  such  as  that  to  which 
this  country  has  now  come,  that  people  and 
groups  of  people  don't  march  Into  them  In 
phalanx    formation,    eyes    ahead,    all    self- 
aware:  rather  they  slip  into  them,  a  bit  at  a 
time,   sideways.   And   surely   anyone   who   Is 
honeet   knows  why.  There  are.  first,  predis- 
positions and  perspectives  that  slmplv  allow 
each  of  us  to  take  some  acts  of  violence  seri- 
ously and  not  quite  focus  on  others,  perhaps 
for  unwitting  reasons  of  political  or  emo- 
tional   convenience.    Witness    the    outcries 
about   the   hardhats  on   the  part   of  people 
who  could  view  more  (politically)   congenial 
bashing  with  relative  calm:  and  witness  the 
outrage    expressed    over    left-wing    Inspired 
bombings   by   people   who   didn't  and   don't 
give  a  damn  that  hundreds  of  Negro  churches 
and  homes  have  been  bombed  and/or  burned 
in  the  South  in  recent  years.  There  Is.  again. 
beyond  the  problem  of  perspective,  the  very 
real  effect  of  the  cross-t\ig.  One  talks  with  a 
student  who  is  touching  and  makes  sense 
a  shopkeeper  whose  view  Is  no  less  affecting 
or  persuasive,  and  It's  all  a  bit  like  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  people's  reaction  to  It:  only 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  their  own  limita- 
tions can  find  their  way  through  all  the  com- 
plexities   and    uncertainties    and    mutually 
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cancelling  truths  of  our  social  turmoil  with- 
out doubt  or  inconalstency.  So  one  day  you're 
enraged  and  the  next  day  you're  mild  and 
the  day  after  that  there  Is  something  else 
on  your  mind.  And  meanwhile  It  all  gets 
worse — Imperceptibly  at  first  and  then  per- 
ceptibly. Around  that  time.  If  a  nation  has 
any  luck  at  all,  people  like  those  we  have 
cited  will  blow  the  whistle. 

What  should  be  plain  to  all  of  us  by  now 
is  that  the  tired  old  locutions  and  debater's 
points  don't  constitute  a  worthy  response — 
the  so'8-your-old-man  line  of  reasoning  that 
condones,  or  at  least  accepts,  unspeakable 
acts  on  one  side  on  the  grounds  that  the 
other  side  has  been  even  more  unspeakable. 
There  is  another,  less  crude  and  Infinitely 
more  Insidious  response  that  Mrs.  Smith's 
allusion  to  the  Joseph  McCarthy  years  got 
us  to  thinking  about,  and  it  too  seems  a 
good  candidate  for  extinction — namely,  the 
sentiment  (never  quite  put  In  those  histori- 
cally fraught  terms)  that  exculpates  student 
and  other  violence  on  the  grounds  that  one 
agrees  with  their  obJecUves  but  does  not 
approve  of  some  of  their  tactics.  For  Just  as 
It  was  the  last  time  around,  tactics  and 
objectives  are  Inextricably  bound  together 
In  this  affair.  Anyone  who  believes  It  Is 
of  no  consequence  that  buildings  are  burned 
or  bombed  or  that  people  are  harmed  or 
brute  force  exerted  In  the  name  of  stopping 
the  violence  In  Vietnam,  plainly  does  not 
know  what  Is  wrong  with  the  war  there.  And 
anyone  hoeing  a  different  political  row.  who 
believes  It  U  acceptable  for  policemen  or 
Guardsmen  to  gun  down  unarmed  students 
or  Black  Panthers  or  rioters,  does  not  know 
what  Is  wrong  about  the  campus  or  black 
violence  he  purports  to  deplore  and  similarly 
disqualifies  himself  as  credible  critic. 

What  Sen.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gardner  and 
the  Journal  (and.  we  should  add.  a  nimiber 
of  other  voices)  have  done  Is  to  give  mean- 
ing and  Illustration  to  that  mlndstopper 
"polarization. "  which  they  have  wisely  Iden- 
tified with  the  ungenerous  new  emotions  of 
both  the  moderate  right  and  left — the 
vanishing  middle.  We  would  add  one  point  to 
their  arguments,  and.  roughly,  it  is  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  "polarize  '  about.  For  It  is 
true.  In  practical  political  terms,  that  a 
dlsUnctlon  can  be  drawn  between  "left-wing 
anarchy"  and  "right-wing  represr4on."  that 
the  latter  will  tend  to  prevail  In  any  broad- 
scale  conflict,  and  that  neither  can,  by  Its 
aattire,  win  anything  much  worth  winning 
In  the  end.  But  In  another  and  maybe  more 
Important  sense.  It  Is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  Surely  those  so-called  "anarch- 
ists" of  the  left — the  shouters-down  and 
selzers  and  bombers — are  In  fact  repressors. 
And  surely  "repression"  In  the  form  of  extra- 
legal police  violence  or  hardbat  rampaging 
Is  of  a  piece  with  anarchy  so  far  as  Its  effect 
on  order,  law,  and  authority  Is  concerned — 
w  anarchy.  In  fact.  The  first  Is  no  suitable 
refuge  (even  at  second  hand,  from  the 
stands)  for  people  of  the  left  who  fancy 
themselves  free  spirits.  The  second  Is  no 
suitable  refuge  for  people  of  the  right  who 
believe  themselves  traditionalists,  upholders 
of  duly  constituted  order.  Tlie  combatants 
will  doubtless  keep  up  the  fluting.  But 
Isn't  It  time  for  everyone  else  to  wonder 
what  he  Is  so  loudly  (or  secretly)  cheering 
for? 
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GET  INVOLVED 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    AIJIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  duties  that  I  have  as 
a  Congressman  is  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement addresses  at  several  high 
schools  in  my  district  each  year.  It  is 


a  pleasure  to  see  our  young  people  end- 
ing their  high  school  education  and  go- 
ing either  on  to  college  or  into  the  busi- 
ness world. 

This  year,  I  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  PeU  City  High  School's  commence- 
ment exercises.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  valedictory  and  salutatory 
addresses  delivered  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  Because  of  the  tim- 
liness  of  these  addresses  and  the  views 
expressed  by  these  young  people,  I  would 
like  to  insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  valedictory  address  entitled  "Get 
Involved"  was  delivered  by  Debra  Ann 
Alverson  and  the  salutatory  address  was 
delivered  by  Charles  Dennis  Abbott. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Charles  Dennis  Abbott  as 
the  salutatory  address  for  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  Pell  City  High  School  on 
Friday.  May  22,  1970,  at  8  pjn.: 

Faculty  and  friends,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  each  of  you  the  warmest  of  welcomes 
and  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  that  you  have  given 
us  for  so  many  years.  Through  otu'  years  of 
public  education  you  have  guided  us  with 
patience  mingled  vrtth  hope.  Now.  as  we 
await  the  final  steps  of  graduation,  there 
are  no  words  capable  of  expressing  our  grati- 
tude. 

We  are  venturing  Into  a  new  world — a 
frightening  world — a  world  we  have  had  no 
part  In  creating.  But  we  possess  one  great 
advantage  over  any  human  being  in  our 
country.  That  advantage  Is  being  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  We  will  Journey  along  life's  pjath 
with  the  same  basic  rights  granted  to  each 
and  every  Individual.  How  we  use  these 
rights  determines  our  destiny. 

With  each  right,  however,  there  is  a  re/" 
sponslbllity;  and  it  Is  this  burden  tbit 
weighs  heavily  upon  our  shoulders — respon- 
sibility which  some  of  us  have  never  known. 
The  very  word  frightens  us  After  tonight, 
however,  we  must  meet  the  challenge,  we 
mtist  grow  up,  we  must  face  responsibilities, 
and    we   must   make   our   own   decisions. 

We  will  make  out  own  decisions  and  we 
win  live  with  the  results  of  our  choices 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  But  we,  at  least, 
have  the  right  to  make  the  decisions.  We 
are  American  citizens  living  in  a  free  so- 
ciety under  a  democratic  government — a  gov- 
ernment which  cannot  exist  without  rights, 
responsibilities,  and  decisions.  Human  sense 
Is  still  the  lifeline  of  this  great  country 
even  though  we  do  live  In  an  age  of  mecha- 
nized brains  and  computers.  Indeed,  this 
country  is  run  on  "the  will  of  man." 

And  In  the  same  sense  our  society  thrives 
on  "the  will  of  man."  Our  country  can  only 
be  as  great  as  we  want  It  to  be.  Our  rights 
and  responsibilities  can  be  fulfilled  only  If 
we  want  to  fulfill  them.  And.  more  Impor- 
tantly, our  future  lives  can  only  be  as  good 
as  we  wish  them  to  be.  We,  as  Americans, 
possess  the  rights  and  abilities,  and  It  Is  our 
duty  to  our  country  and  to  our  personal  lives 
to  use  them. 

Through  our  basic  training  In  high  school 
we  have  learned  to  forgive,  to  share,  and  to 
possess.  But  most  Importantly,  we  have 
learned  to  become  involved — Involved  in  pep 
rallies,  spwrts  events,  school  elections,  and 
many  other  extra-curricular  activities  This 
Involvement  has  helped  us  to  realize  the 
democratic  way  of  life:  this  life  of  "better 
to  give  of  yourself  than  receive."  This  ad- 
monition of  being  an  American  with  rights 
and  responsibilities,  this  thought  of  being  a 
■part  of  a  country,  a  state,  a  city,  and  even 
a  school.  We  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge, 
and  I  think  we  will  succeed.  And  so  It  Is 
tonight  that  I,  as  do  the  other  Seniors, 
welcome  you  "on  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of 
our  lives."  Thank  you. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Debra  Ann  Alverson  as  the 
valedictory  address  for  the  graduation 
exercises  at  Pell  City  High  School  on 
Friday,  May  22,  1970,  at  8  pjn.: 
Get  Involved! 

When  Nathan  Hale  said,  "I  regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 
he  became  Involved.  When  George  Washing- 
ton consented  to  serve  as  President  of  a  new- 
born nation,  he  became  Involved.  When 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began  to  Jerk  the 
American  economy  out  of  a  severe  depression, 
he  became  Involved.  When  Ralph  Nader  acted 
as  self-appointed  overseer  of  consumer  Inter- 
ests, he  became  Involved.  When  Richard  Nix- 
on decided  to  send  United  States  troops  into 
Cambodia  to  stamp  out  the  kindling  fires  of 
Communist  takeover  there,  he  became  In- 
volved. Can  we,  as  United  States  citizens,  do 
any  less? 

It  Is  so  easy  to  become  unlnvolved.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  lie  on  one's  living  room  couch,  ex- 
claim over  the  horrors  of  war  as  reflected  on 
the  newsreels,  push  a  button  on  the  auto- 
matic channel  changer,  and  watch  reruns  of 
the  "I  Love  Lucy"  show.  Or,  one  could  listen 
to  reports  of  highway  fatalities  on  the  radio, 
and  then  search  for  another  station  that  is 
playing  the  latest  "Three  Dog  Night"  record. 
Or,  perhaps  upon  scanning  the  front  page  cf 
one's  newspaper  and  reading  of  a  violent 
demonstration,  one  quickly  flips  through  to 
find  the  funnies.  And,  upon  arriving  at  one's 
favorite  swimming  spot  at  a  lake  or  stream 
and  finding  the  stench  of  pollution  unbear- 
able. It  Is  possible  to  merely  begin  swimming 
at  a  public  pool.  But,  these  and  other  prob- 
lems confront  people  every  day,  and  I  con- 
tend that  It  Is  not  right  to  assume  a  passive 
attitude  toward  them.  In  order  for  these  cr 
any  other  problems  to  be  solved,  someone 
must  be  Interested  in  solving  them.  Someone 
must  be  Involved! 

To  be  Involved  does  not  necessarily  mean 
to  picket  the  city  hall  dally  or  to  take  par. 
In  a  demonstration  at  the  local  university, 
but  It  does  mean  to  be  concerned  with  things 
which  happen  In  one's  own  community  and 
In  the  world  also.  We,  who  are  almost  high 
school  graduates,  have  a  responsibility  to 
learn  what  we  can  about  world,  national, 
state,  and  local  affairs  because  In  approxi- 
mately three  years,  we  will  have  a  voice  In 
them.  A  citizen  who  does  not  bother  to  care 
about  the  problems  surrounding  him  Is  not 
a  very  effective  voice  In  choosing  the  right 
officials  and  In  making  the  right  decisions. 
An  informed  citizenry  Is  the  key  to  an  effec- 
tive government,  and  an  Informed  citizenry 
Is  one  which  Is  concerned,  knowledgeable, 
and,  above  all.  Involved. 

I've  mentioned  the  word  "Involved"  many 
times,  but  perhaps  some  are  asking  the 
question  "What  Is  she  talking  about?  How 
can  I  become  involved  In  anything?"  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  "Involved"  covers  a  wide 
range  of  meaning.  For  the  past  twelve  years, 
all  of  us  have  been  involved  In  the  take  of 
obtaining  a  high  school  education.  But,  after 
this  night,  the  paths  of  our  lives  will  divert 
In  many  different  dlrecUons,  and  we  will  no 
longer  be  known  as  a  senior  class  but  as  138 
separate  Individuals.  Some  of  us  are  going  to 
college  or  trade  schools;  others  are  begin- 
ning to  pave  their  own  way  In  life  by  holding 
a  Job;  still  others  have  chosen  to  be  married. 
But.  no  matter  what  path  we  choose,  each  of 
us  has  the  responsibility  of  recognizing  prob- 
lems which  are  around  us  and  doing  our  best 
to  correct  them.  However,  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  be  Involved  in  a  certain 
problem.  It  Is  Imperative  that  one  think 
about  every  aspect  of  that  problem,  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  In  one's  mind,  and  act 
upon  his  decision  only  when  he  feels  very 
deeply  In  his  heart  that  his  decision  Is  right. 
After  deciding  to  become  Involved,  his  ac- 
tions must  be  constructive;  the  actions  of 
the  men  fighting  In  southeastern  Asia  is  con- 
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structlve;  lying  down  In  the  streets  ts  not. 
Forking  out  a  few  extra  tax  dollars  to  fight 
the  pollution  of  our  environment  Is  con- 
structive; protest  rallies  are  not. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  each 
of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  our 
community,  and  our  country.  This  responsi- 
bility Is  to  be  aware  of  the  problems  around 
us,  to  be  concerned  enough  to  search  for  a 
solution  to  these  problems,  and  to  be  In- 
volved enough  to  be  willing  to  work  toward 
the  correction  of  these  problems.  In  other 
words,  get  Involved. 
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WIDOWS  OF  MILITARY  MEN  NEED 
ADDITIONAL    BENEFITS 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  today  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Fallon  Eagle  Stand- 
ard in  Fallon,  Nev.,  April  14,  1970,  where- 
in our  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Representative  Charles  Gub- 
SER  of  California's  10th  District,  is  noted 
as  having  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
military  retirees  to  receive  the  same  sur- 
vivor benefits  that  are  offered  to  civilian 
Federal  retirees. 

I  wish  to  be  on  record  as  in  support  of 
such  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  put  their  support  behind 
this  measure,  H.R.  6226. 

Following  is  the  editorial: 

MiLTTART  Wmows  Sato  To  Be  "Left 
Holding  the  Bag" 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Assoclaton  fights  for 
Widow's  Equity.  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
Widow's  Equity  Bill? 

The  widows  of  retired  mlltary  personnel 
are  really  left  holding  the  bag.  By  this  I 
mean,  upon  the  death  of  a  retired  member, 
the  pension  that  was  being  received  by  the 
retired  member  Is  cut  off  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  widow  of  a  retired  mlltary  man  is  the 
only  widow  who  does  not  receive  an  annuity 
based  on  her  husband's  retired  pay.  Many  be- 
lieve the  retiree's  pension  wlU  continue  after 
the  retiree's  death.  This  Is  far  from  the  truth. 
This  Is  a  cruel  Inequity  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  more  than  75,000  career' Sailors 
and  Marines,  has  launched  an  Intensive  leg- 
islative program  to  correct  this  Inequity.  The 
FTIA  has  conducted  a  comprehensive,  eight- 
een month  study  of  Survivor  Benefit  Pro- 
grams offered  to  the  Government  and  Pri- 
vate Enterprises.  The  FRA  has  drafted  Cor- 
rective Legislation  which  provided  for  mili- 
tary retirees  to  receive  the  same  survivor 
benefits  that  are  offered  to  Civilian  Federal 
Retirees.  This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  S.  Gubser  of  California's 
Tenth  District,  on  February  5,  1969.  H.R.  6226 
Is  now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  services. 

The  principal  of  the  bill  Is  widely  sup- 
ported by  members  of  the  house,  Including 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6226  the  wid- 
ows will  receive  no  more  than  widows  of  Fed- 
eral ClvUlan  retirees  are  receiving.  To  get  the 
benefits  they  should  be  receiving  now  HJl. 
6226  should  be  enacted  into  law  Immediately. 

Career  Sailors,  Marines,  and  Retirees  of 
both  services  should  Join  with  our  shipmates, 
both  locally  and  nationally  m  gaining  sup- 
port for  HJl.  bill  number  6226  your  Widow's 
Equity  Bill. 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  old  Chinese  proverb  which 
teaches  that  "a  Journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  must  begin  with  the  first  step"  is 
being  put  into  practice  by  a  group  of  very 
civic  minded  citizens  of  Goodlettsville, 
Tenn.,  in  their  efforts  to  combat  pollu- 
tion. 

Through  a  new  organization  known  as 
the  Claude  Garrett  Society  has  no  dues 
but  requires  only  that  members  actively 
engage  in  an  antilitter  campaign  by 
picking  up  at  least  five  pieces  of  litter 
daUy. 

The  Goodlettsville  Gazette  recently 
carried  an  account  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  how  it  functions.  I  insert  the 
article  from  the  Gazette  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Claude  Gabrett  Societt  Formed 

A  positive  approach  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem was  Initiated  today  In  Goodlettsville,  by 
a  new  society  known  as  the  Claude  Garrett 
Society.  There  are  no  dues.  To  be  a  mem- 
ber a  person  simply  has  to  sign  the  pledge 
with  any  of  the  officers  of  this  society,  and 
if  he  will  be  positive  In  his  flght  for  clean- 
liness as  far  as  he  Is  personaUy  concerned. 
The  society  was  named  the  Claude  Garrett 
Society  because  of  Garrett's  constant  pick- 
ing up  of  litter  and  debris  In  order  to  make 
Goodlettsville  cleaner.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  when  one  of  GoodlettsvlUe's  most 
prominent  and  beloved  citizens  takes  time 
from  his  btisy  activities  and  his  work  in  order 
to  make  the  City  of  Goodlettsville  a  cleaner 
city  that  was  a  good  name  for  other  business- 
men and  citizens  and  students  of  the  Good- 
lettsville area. 

The  program  In  its  beginning  stage  Is 
quite  simple,  not  only  wlU  the  members  not 
pollute  nor  defile  nor  Utter  the  area,  but 
they  will  engage  actively  In  pledging  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other  that  they  wlU  pick 
up  five  (5)  pieces  Utter  dally  with  Sunday 
being  excepted  and  deposit  same  In  a  trash 
can  or  waste  basket.  This  Is  the  first  positive 
approach  to  this  problem  without  engaging 
In  Just  rhetoric  and  talking  or  telling 
the  other  man  what  he  can  do,  but  actually 
doing  yourself. 

The  new  officers  of  the  society  are  L. 
Kenneth  Johnson,  a  local  attorney.  Presi- 
dent; Prank  R.  Tlnnon,  owner  of  Matt 
Thomson  Realty  Company,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Thurman  P.  Brooks,  owner  of  Brooks' 
American  Service  Station  and  Councilman. 
Second  Vice-President;  Dr.  James  King, 
owner  Acme  Pharmacy,  Third  Vice-President; 
Charles  Prentice.  Fourth  Vice-President: 
Sarah  Crabtree.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Frank  R.  'nnnon.  First  Vice-President, 
pointed  out  that  all  civic  organizations  and 
churches  are  asked  to  support  this  worthy 
program  as  It  costs  nothing  and  wUl  pay 
great  dividends  In  beautifying  our  area,  and 
there  Is  no  telling  where  It  might  stop.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  he  had  already  se- 
cured a  stick  with  a  naU  In  It  In  order  to 
help  him  In  picking  up  debris. 

Those  wishing  to  Join  this  worthy  enter- 
prise may  turn  their  name  In  to  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  society  as  aforementioned, 
or  churches  or  local  civic  organizations  can 
simply  draw  up  a  paper  wherein  the  people 
agree  to  pick  up  five  (5)  pieces  of  Utter  a 
day  and  not  to  Utter.  These  papers  wUl  be 
turned  in  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  then 
they  wUl  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Claude  Garrett  Society. 
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The  President,  L.  Kenneth  Johnson, 
pointed  out  that  they  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing any  further  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
might  make  our  area  cleaner  and  more  beau- 
Uful.  and  that  they  hope  that  this  Is  °^7^ 
small  beginning  for  a  great  enterprise  headed 
In  the  right  direction,  based  upon  personal 
initiative  and  headed  in  a  positive  way  to- 
ward the  goals  of  our  country  and  commun- 

L.  Kenneth  "Ken"  Johnson,  president  of 
ihe  Claude  Garrett  Society,  said  he  had 
received  suggestions  that  an  area  In  particu- 
lar need  of  cleaning  up  Is  that  coming  off  the 
interstate  Into  OoodlettsvUle. 

It  was  suggested  that  many  members  or 
the  Claude  Garrett  Society  who  are  walking 
for  health  or  for  other  reasons,  direct  their 
walking  activities  to  this  particular  area  to 
clean  it  up  pointing  out  it  would  be  a 
healthy  and  good  presentation  of  the  City 
of  GoodleitsvUle  to  prospective  home-owners, 
buyers,  etc.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
GoodlettsvlUe  Plaza  area  has  a  great  deal  of 
litter  on  the  outside  edges  that  need  to  be 
cleaned  up.  and  particular  attention  Is  di- 
rected to  members  of  the  society  to  pick  up 
debris  In  this  area.  If  convenient. 

It  has.  also,  been  suggested  during  the 
past  week  that  an  award  be  given  to  the 
neatest  and  cleanest  business  and  the  neat- 
est and  cleanpst  residence  and  the  most  im- 
proved business  and  residence.  Any  other 
comments  or  suggestions  will  be  welcomed 
by  any  officer  of  the  society  These -sugges- 
tions should  be  turned  In  to  Sarah  Crab- 
tree,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  important  aspect 
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and  work  toward  new  national  achievements. 
The  American  people  and  both  parties  real- 
ize this. 

These  government  policies  wUl  have  great 
effect  on  the  lives  of  each  of  us.  our  families 
and  friends— even  deternUnlng  the  security 
of  the  American  people  and  the  directions 
of  our  national  progress. 

At  the  close  of  the  60s  we  should  not  for- 
get, with  all  our  problenis  and  divisions 
among  our  people,  the  tremendous  advances 
that  the  USA  has  made.  We  have  learned 
what  we  can  do  when  we  In  the  US  organize 
our  brains,  management,  our  sclentlsU,  engi- 
neering and  technical  skills  for  the  Apollo 
lunar  programs.  We  Americans  did  beat  the 
USSR  m  the  moon  race — we  all  should  be 
very  proud  of  our  US  astronauts  and  each 
US  citizen  for  this  unbelievable  accomplish- 
ment of  the  absolutely  perfect  Apollo  11  and 
Apollo  12  missions.  What  has  been  learned 
m  systems  management  through  NASA,  can 
now  be  applied  to  US  domestic  problems 

In  the  70's.  we  must  work  for  a  sound 
US  economy  with  everybody  sharing  in  the 
good  things  and  good  life  we  can  provide 
Our  goal  must  be  real  progress  without  run- 
away Inflation,  unemployment,  high  taxes 
and  more  debt.  The  Vietnam  war  must  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  close,  with  the  thanks 
of  a  grateful  nation  for  our  US  servicemen 
and  women,  and  their  families  who  have 
served  and  sacrificed  for  our  good  Coimtry 
with  such  unselfish  patriotism  and  devotion. 
We  must  work  as  good  citizens  of  the  Free 
World  and  must  try  to  avoid  future  Vlet- 
nams. 

But  how  do  we  accomplish  these  things? 
We   must   order   our   US  priorities   to  reach 
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Top  five  priority  issues 

(No.  1   is  highest,  2  next  highest,  etc.) 

Registered  voters;  Percent 

1.  Inflation,   high    price   supports   on 

food 25 

2.  Crime  control  and  drug  problems.     19 

3.  Vietnam    war 18 

4.  Tax  reduction,  reduced  government 

sp>endlng ^J 

5.  Education  and  vocational  training- 
Other  

Teachers: 

1.  Education  and  vocational  training. 

2.  Vietnam  war - 

3.  Inflation,   high   price   supports    on 

food 

4.  Crime  control  and  drug  problems. .. 

5.  Antipollution    programs,   conserva- 

tion   

Other 


15 
6 

28 
25 

22 

11 

9 
5 


30 
24 

23 

12 
6 
5 


Of   the  activity  of  the  Claude  Garrett    these  high  goeis  that  most  of  us  in  oiir 
society  i.  ad<...,on  »  "- '»« -J^' ■•,;!    ^SS:f.JT>SS,r:,.'Z'T^.^''J,^- 

ver>-  positive  personal  commitment  to 
doing  something  about  the  poUution 
problem.  If  an  individual  takes  the  time 
to  pick  up  five  pieces  of  trash  daily  he 
is  going  to  become  very  much  aware  of 
and  concerned  about  the  larger  and  more 
difficult  aspects  of  environmental  poUu- 
tion. This  in  turn  can  lead  to  a  very  posi- 
tive commitment  on  a  much  larger  scale 
to  put  an  end  to  this  blight  and  restore 
Quality  to  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Goodlettsville 
within  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
county,  is  my  new  home  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  live  in  a  community 
with  conscientious  neighbors  and  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  improving  their  community  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 
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RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON    I 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 
Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  my  questionnaire  I  mailed  to  my 
district  this  spring: 

(Public  document — official  business) 
HocsE  or  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Friends:  Here  Is  the  copy  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire I  mailed  to  you  this  spring. 

As  we  are  entering  the  1970"8.  It  Is  gener- 
ally agreed  by  our  US  citizens  that  there 
must  be  a  re-ordering  of  national  priorities 
for  this  decade.  We  must  set  10  year  goals 


home,  asking  your  advice  and  considered 
opinion.  The  results  will  be  given  direct  to 
you,  to  the  President,  to  our  US  Congress 
and  to  otir  Pennsylvania  legislators  and  state 
officials. 

Please  take  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  decision  on  your  priorities  on  the  reverse 
of  this  sheet  (even  lack  of  answer  Is  counted 
as  little  Interest  for  your  Ward.  Boro  or 
Township) . 

This  Is  our  Country — lefs  unite  and  rtin 
our  Government  the  right  w^ay,  for  the  bene- 
fit and  opportunity  for  all  of  us — and  most 
important,  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
families  and  friends,  and  the  fine  American 
people. 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American! — ajid  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  serve  In  Washington  as  Congressman, 
Your  Interest  will  help  me  and  my  office 
give  good  intelligent  representation. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Pulton. 

Questionnaire   Results   From    Our   South 
PrrrsBUBGH  and  South  County  27th  Con- 

CBESSIONAL   DISTRICT 

Here  are  the  answers  and  recommenda- 
tlona  of  the  citizens  of  our  South  Pittsburgh 
and  South  County  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict tabulated  separately  by  groups  I  believe 
you  will  be  Interested  in  the  different  posi- 
tions taken  by  these  various  groups  of  citi- 
zens, as  '  have  been. 

Amazingly,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
generation  gap  or  even  a  communication  gap 
among  our  people,  young  or  old.  We  have 
received  more  answers  to  this  questionnaire 
setting  our  prlorttle*  for  1970  than  on  any 
questionnaire  we  have  ever  sent. 

We  have  received  an  extraordinary  number 
of  replies  from  oxir  high  school  students,  and 
recent  graduates. 

Our  young  people  In  our  District  are  really 
Interested  and  want  to  participate  actively 
In  a\ii  government  decision-making  process. 
I  welcome  such  a  generous  voluntary  re- 
sponse and  participation. 


Present  high  school  students: 

1.  Vietnam  war 

2.  Education  and  vocational  training. 

3.  Inflation,    high    price   supports    on 

food 

4.  Antipollution   programs,    conserva- 

tion - - 

5.  Crime  control  and  drug  problems.. 
Other 

High  school  graduates  of  past  3  years 
(age  18  to  21  years)  : 

1.  Vietnam  war 3^ 

2.  Antipollution   programs,   conserva- 

tion   23 

3.  Education  and  vocational  training.     17 

4.  Inflation,    high   price  supports   on 

food --. - 10 

5.  Population  control. 8 

Other "^ 

Lowest  five  priority  issues  (least  wanted) 

(No.  1  is  lowest,  2  next  lowest,  et  cetera) 

Registered   voters:  Percent 

1.  More  civil  rights  legislation 27 

2.  SST     program 25 

3.  More   atom   bombs 15 

4.  Cotton  and  tobacco  subsidies 12 

5.  Busing     students 10 

Other 
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Teachers : 

1.  Cotton  and  tobacco  subsidies 32 

2.  Busing     students 21 

3.  More   atom   bombs 19 

4    Prayer  in  public  schools 4 

5.  ABM — 2d    phase 8 

Other 8 

Present  high  school  students: 

1.  More  atom  bombs 33 

2.  Cotton  and  tobacco  subsidies 22 

3.  SST     program 17 

4.  More  civil  rights  legislation.. 16 

5.  Busing     students 7 

Other -     6 

High  school  graduates  of  past  3  years  (age 
18  to  21  years)  : 

1.  More   atom   bombs 34 

2    ABM— 2d    phase 24 

3.  Busing     students 14 

4.  Cotton  and  tobacco  subsidies 11 

5.  SST     program 9 

Other "^ 

Most  opposed  programs  {on  this  question 
most  people  simply  stated  they  opposed 
three  to  five  programs  without  stating 
their  preference) 

Registered  voters:  Percent 

1.  More  atom  bombs 80 

2.  Vietnam    war 80 

3.  Increased  Federal  debt 79 

4.  Cotton  and  tobacco  subsidies 79 

5.  Busing   students 78 

Teachers: 

1.  Cotton  and  tobacco  subsidies 67 

2.  Busing 
3 


„   students 68 

More  atom  bombs 57 


X 


4.  Vietnam   war. 


46 
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5.  Government  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come    46 

Present  high  school  students: 

1.  Vietnam    war 59 

2.  More  atom  bombs 57 

3.  Unemployment    49 

4.  State  Income  tax 39 

5.  More  civil  rights  legislation 35 

High  school  graduates  of  past  3  years 

(age  18  to  21  years)  : 

1.  More  atom  bombs 73 

2.  Busing   students 64 

3.  Vietnam    war 56 

4.  State  Income  tax 49 

5.  ABM— 2d  phase 45 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
H.  DENT,  DEMOCRAT,  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT  AFL-CIO  MARITIME 
TRADES  DEPARTMENT  LUNCHEON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  made  to  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Trades  Department  luncheon  on 
June  10,  1970: 
Remarks   of   Congressman   John   H.    Dent. 

Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  AFTr-CIO 

Maritime  Trades  Department  Luncheon 

It  Is  sJways  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to 
one  of  these  Maritime  Trades  Department 
luncheons — because  this  is  one  of  the  groups 
that  fully  appreciates  the  message  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  acro6s  to  the  Amer- 
ican i>©ople  for  years:  The  message  that  we 
have  been  cutting  our  own  economic  throats 
In  this  country  by  knuckling  under  to  the 
competition  of  foreign  industry. 

You,  in  the  maritime  industry,  are  acutely 
aware  of  what  damage  this  cutthroat  com- 
petition can  do.  You  have  seen  American 
Imports  and  exports  Increasing  at  dramatic 
rates  over  the  past  several  decades — and,  at 
the  same  time,  you  have  seen  your  share  of 
this  business  decline  at  an  alarming  rate. 

One  of  the  things  that  must  hurt  the 
most  Is  the  knowledge  that  a  large  share  of 
this  unfair  competition  has  come  from  some 
of  your  fellow  citizens — from  the  American- 
owned  shipping  companies  which  have  built, 
registered,  and  manned  their  vessels  In  for- 
eign countries,  and  then  have  cynically 
turned  around  and  competed  for  American 
cargo.  These  companies  have  profited  un- 
conscionably by  taking  bread  out  of  your 
mouths. 

As  I  have  said,  this  Is  an  old  Issue — and 
a  sore  one — with  the  maritime  Industry.  I  am 
pleased  that  you  long  ago  enlisted  In  the 
battle  to  put  an  end  to  this  runaway-flag 
menace  to  America's  economy  and  to  her 
ability  to  defend  herself  in  time  of  crisis. 
You,  In  the  maritime  Industry,  and  I  are  old 
allies  In  this  fight — reaching  back  to  hear- 
ings which  I  first  chaired  in  1962,  and  to 
even  earlier  efforts  on  both  oiu-  parte  to  put 
an  end  to  the  rising  tide  of  foreign  competi- 
tion which  poses  such  a  threat  to  our  Nation. 

I  also  know  that  your  concern  about  this 
Issue  extends  beyond  your  own  Industry — 
that  you  are  Involved  In  the  larger  fight  to 
see  that  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  Is 
conducted  on  a  basis  that  Is  fair  to  Ameri- 
can industry,  fair  to  American  workers  and 
fair  to  the  American  economy.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment, and  Its  affiliated  national  and  Inter- 
national unions,  to  focus  the  spotlight  of 
'public  opinion  on  the  unfair  tactics  used 
by  foreign  Industry — aided  and  abetted  by 
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foreign   governments — as    the   first  step    to- 
ward enactment  of  corrective  legislation. 

And  let  me  emphasize  that  the  proper 
word  Is  "corrective,"  and  not  "protective," 
as  some  people  charge.  Foreign  governments 
provide  Incentives  for  their  Industries  en- 
gaged In  world  commerce,  and  they  pro- 
vide safeguards  against  competition  from 
other  nations.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
the  maritime  Industry,  which  other  coun- 
tries underwrite  in  countless  different  ways, 
so  that  it  can  cut  the  price  of  shipping 
cargo,  and  thus  attract  business  to  its  fleet. 
It  Is  about  time  that  we  showed  the  same 
concern  In  this  country — not  only  for  our 
merchant  fleet  but  for  all  American  Indus- 
tries which  have  to  compete  In  the  world 
marketplace  to  stay  alive  and  to  stay 
healthy. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  I  supported  so 
enthusiastically  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  which  passed  the  House  by  a  margin 
of  307  to  1  last  month,  and  which  Is  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  Senate.  At  the  root 
of  that  legislation  Is  a  determination — long 
overdue — to  make  the  American  merchant 
marine   competitive    with    foreign   shipping. 

This  legislation  has  an  enormous  poten- 
tial. It  opens  the  way  to  putting  the  Ameri- 
can flag  back  onto  the  high  seas — and  r'e 
all  know  that  we  have  been  virtually  driven 
off  the  world's  sealanes  by  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  other  nations.  It  opens  the  way  for 
reducing  the  soaring  deficit  In  our  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  Dollars  that 
are  spent  to  haul  cargo  to  and  from  the 
United  States  In  foreign  bottoms  are  dollars 
that  are  taken  out  of  our  own  economic 
stream.  By  making  the  American-flag  fleet 
competitive,  we  will  be  plugging  one  of  the 
leaks  that  are  causing  this  dollar  drain. 

It  opens  the  way  for  bringing  back  under 
the  American  flag  the  ships  that  now  fly 
runaway  flags.  The  return  of  the  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels  wUl  mean 
more  Jobs  for  seafarers,  more  proflts  for 
American  business,  and  more  tax  dollars  for 
the  United  States — and  these  dollars.  In 
turn,  can  be  put  to  work  building  more  ships 
In  American  shipyards,  and  that  will  lead 
to  more  jobs  In  shipbuilding  and  steel  plat- 
ing and  In  a  variety  of  other  domestic  In- 
dustries, and  still  more  profits  for  American 
business  and  more  tax  dollars  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

For  3  years,  the  spiral  has  worked  the 
other  way.  We  have  exported  seagoing  Jobs, 
business  profits,  and  tax  dollars,  ^d  this 
has  caused  a  lessening  of  demand,  Jobs, 
proflts,  and  tax  revenues  In  all  of  the  sup- 
porting Industries,  and  services  upon  which 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  rely. 

I  would  have  preferred  It — and  I  know  you 
would  have,  too  — if  this  legislation  had 
slammed  the  door  on  the  runway-flag  opera- 
tions Immediately.  But  I  also  know — and  I 
trust  that  you  are  also  aware — that  It  would 
have  been  unrealistic  to  expect  that  an  ar- 
bitrary end  to  the  runaway  operation  could 
have  worked. 

If  we  had  Issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
runaway  operators,  telling  them  to  either 
give  up  their  foreign  holdings  Immediately, 
or  else  give  up  any  chance  to  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  that  are  available  under  this 
new  program,  their  answer  would  have  been 
emphatic:  Given  that  kind  of  "elther-or" 
choice,  they  would  have  gone  foreign,  and 
stayed  foreign — and  we  never  would  have 
put  an  end  to  this  runaway  situation. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  say  that : 

The  runaway  situation  did  not  "Just  hap- 
pen." To  a  large  extent.  It  was  a  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  the  Government  was  so  anxious  to 
dispose  of  the  huge  wartime  fleet  that  It 
encouraged  many  operators  to  buy  these 
ships  at  bargain-basement  prices  and  regis- 
ter them  under  foreign  flags.  The  Govern- 
ment went  further — by  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Oode  to  specifically  exempt 
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the  proflts  of  these  runaway  shipping  opera- 
tions from  American  Motes.  And  the  Govern- 
ment had  created  the  climate  that  made  all 
of  this  possible  by  the  way  in  which  It  limit- 
ed benefits  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  to  Just  a  handful  of  American  ship- 
ping companies.  Since  the  14  subsidized 
companies  were  the  only  ones  which  could 
possibly  compete  with  foreign-flag  opera- 
tions, that  act,  alone,  forced  scores  of  Amer- 
ican companies  to  use  the  foreign-flag  de- 
vice— with  Its  cheap  foreign  building  costs. 
Its  cheap  foreign  labor  costs,  and  Its  great 
tax  advantage — in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

Congress  is  finally  doing  something  about 
this.  The  bin  passed  by  the  House  extends 
the  benefits  of  our  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram to  all  operators,  in  all  segments  of  the 
industry.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  are  proposing  that  all  elements  of  this 
Industry  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably. 

That  Is  a  powerful  Incentive  to  attract  the 
runaway  shipping  operations  back  to  the 
American  flag.  But  you  have  to  apply  some 
test  of  reasonableness  to  this  move,  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  the  rtmaway  operators 
have  substantial  holdings,  and  a  share  of 
their  present  operations  Is  cconposed  of  rela- 
tively new  ships.  An  operator  is  unlikely  to 
scrap  a  ship  which  still  has  economic  life  left 
in  it — particularly  when  he  knows  that  It 
will  take  years  before  the  program  now 
working  Its  way  through  Congress  will  be- 
come fully  effective  and  completely  Imple- 
mented. And  an  operator  Is  also  unlikely  to 
sell  a  vessel  which  still  has  economic  life 
left  in  It — because  that  vessel  would  then 
remain  in  the  trade,  competing  with  him  for 
the  cargo  that  moves  between  this  country 
and  other  countries. 

That  Is  why  this  legislation  proposes  an 
orderly  way  to  resolve  the  problem.  It  puts 
an  operator  on  notice  that,  if  he  wants  to 
participate  In  the  American  maritime  pro- 
gram, he  must  agree  to  freeze  his  foreign 
holdings  at  their  April  16,  1970,  level.  And 
he  must  phase  out  that  foreign  operation 
over  a  20- year  span — a  span  equal  to  the 
economic  life  of  a  vessel. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
face  the  full  brunt  of  the  runaway  situation 
for  another  20  years,  far  from  It.  Many  of 
the  ships  In  the  rtmaway  fleets  are  right  now 
nearing  the  end  of  their  economic  useful- 
ness. Once  those  ships  are  retired  or  scrapped, 
they  cannot  be  replaced.  If  any  of  the  run- 
away-flag ships  are  lost  at  sea,  they  cannot 
be  replaced.  If  any  charters  for  foreign-flag 
vessels  expire,   they  cannot   be  renewed. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about  an 
orderly — and  accelerating — phaseout  of  the 
runaway  operations  during  the  20-year  peri- 
od. During  that  same  time,  we  will  be  phas- 
ing m  on  an  orderly — and,  I  hope,  accelerat- 
ing— basis,  a  modern,  efficient,  speedy  Amer- 
ican-flag fleet. 

As  I  say,  I  know  of  your  long  flght  against 
the  runaways.  I  think  I  sense  In  the  Maritime 
Trades  Department  a  preference  for  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  the  runaway  problem.  If  that 
were  possible.  But  I  would  caution  you  to 
be  realistic,  to  accept  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation finally  establishes  both  a  principle 
with  regard  to  the  runaways  and  an  orderly, 
acceptable  and  realistic  method  for  bringing 
an  end  to  this  situation  which  has  had  such 
disastrous  effects  on  this  Industry  and  on 
the  American  economy. 

I  wotild  hope  that,  by  establishing  this 
principle  with  relation  to  runaway-flag  ship- 
ping, the  Congress  will  proceed  to  review 
the  entire  Issue  of  International  trade  In 
the  same  light — particularly  with  reference 
to  the  American  manufacturers  who  have 
runaway  from  fair  labor  st«mdards  In  this 
country,  set  up  shop  In  foreign  lands,  and 
who  are  now  flooding  the  American  market 
with  goods  produced  at  sweatshop  wages. 

I  have  said  many  times  before — Including, 
i.  am  sure,  in  one  of  my  appearances  here — 
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Uiat  there  are  three  cornerstones  to  the 
American  economy.  Production,  distribution, 
and  consumption.  And  I  have  said  that  we 
must  protect  all  three  cornerstones  In  order 
to  keep  our  economy  healthy. 

Through  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  ol  1970. 
we  axe  shoring  up  one  of  those  cornerstones : 
Distribution.  Now  let  us  get  to  work  to  pro- 
tect the  ones  which  remain— producUon  and 
consumption— «o  that  our  economy  can  get 
back  on  the  high  road  once  again. 

ThanJt  you  very  much. 


IMPORTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by 
electronic  articles  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign origin. 

We  can  all  agree  that  there  are  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  our  country  as  well  as  by 
other  nations  through  the  promotion  of 
free  trade.  However,  in  the  electronic 
field  the  volume  of  imports  hsis  become 
so  overwhelming  that  it  has  severely  dis- 
located the  domestic  industry,  put  thou- 
sands of  Americans  out  of  work,  and  al- 
most completely  halted  American  pro- 
duction of  many  basic  electronic  products 
and  components. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

both  an  analysis  of  my  legislation  and 

testimony  presented  to  the  Ways  and 

Means   Committee   which   outlines    the 

plight  of  the  American  electronic  worker : 

Analysis  of  Legislation  To  Provide  fob  an 

EgciTABLE  Sharing  of  the  U.S.  Market  by 

Electronic    Articles    of    Domestic    and 

Foreign  Origin 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
total  quantity  and  value  of  any  consumer 
electronic  product  and  accessories  of  foreign 
manufacture  that  may  be  imported  lor  re- 
leased from  storage)  for  domestic  consump- 
tion In  any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
quantity  or  value  In  which  that  product  was 
Imported  (or  released  from  storage)  for 
domestic  consumpUon  in  1966.  The  proviso 
specifies  that  if  the  domestic  consumption 
of  an  article  Increases  (or  decreases)  more 
than  5""'  from  the  1966  level,  then  the  cell- 
ing on  imports  of  that  article  will  be  adjusted 
In  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  change 
In  domestic  consumption. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  parallels  Section  1 
with  respect  to  electronic  components  of 
foreign  manufacture  of  the  types  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  consumer  electronic  prod- 
ucts. The  base  period  here  is  the  average 
for  the  three  calendar  years  1964-1966  in- 
clusive. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  during 
the  year  in  which  the  bill  becomes  effective 
the  formulas  utilized  In  Sections  1  and  3  of 
the  bill  shall  be  applied  but  the  amount  of 
the  base  domestic  production  used  to  calcu- 
late the  maximum  on  Imports  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  proportion  of  the  base  year 
or  years  consumption  which  corresponds  to 
the  proportion  of  the  calendar  year  remain- 
ing in  which  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  allocate  to  Import- 
ing countries  a  share  of  the  allowable  Imports 
of  consumer  electronic  products  and  com- 
ponents of  partlclar  types  based  upon  the 
amount  of  past  imports  of  such  products  by 
such  countries  during  a  representative  period. 
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The  Secretary  Is  permitted  In  his  allocation 
to  give  due  account  to  special  factors  which 
have  affected,  or  may  affect,  the  trade  in  any 
types  of  electronic  articles.  The  Secretary 
is  to  give  special  favorable  weight  in  the 
allocation  process  to  foreign  countries  which 
have  no  greater  restrictions  on  Imports  Into 
their  countries  from  this  country  upon  their 
imports  of  such  articles.  The  Secretary  Is  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
allocations  made  under  this  Section. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  upon  any  Interested 
part/'s  application,  determine  whether  do- 
mestic production  of  any  article  Involved  In 
this  Act  In  conjunction  with  imports  al- 
lowed under  this  Act  is  adequate  to  meet 
estimated  annual  consumption  of  the  ar- 
ticle. If  a  deficiency  In  domestic  production 
Is  found,  the  Secretary  Is  to  determine  the 
Increase  in  imports  that  Is  required  to  elim- 
inate the  deficiency  on  the  next  calendar 
year,  and  to  certify  his  determination  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  6  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  foreign  countries  to 
provide  for  orderly  and  equitable  access  to 
our  domestic  markets  In  accordance  with 
this  Act.  In  accordance  with  any  such  agree- 
ments, the  President  may  by  proclamation 
adjust  the  amounts  of  Imports  allocated  to 
foreign  countries  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  re- 
lease Into  our  domestic  markets  of  Imported 
articles  covered  by  this  Act  shall  be  regulated 
on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  President  under  the  Act  shall  be  final. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  bill  is  effec- 
tive upon  enactment. 

Testimony  Presented  on   Pending  Foreign 
Trade    Proposals 
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(Submitted  by  and  on  behalf  of:  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers.  AFL-CIO,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  AFL-CIO, 
International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO.) 

Our  testimony  is  offered  In  behalf  of  the 
employees  of  the  electrical  and  electronic 
products  manufacturing  industries  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Joint  concern  by  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers AFL-CIO.  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  AFL-CIO  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  ATL-CIO.  Our  three  inter- 
national unions  have  a  combined  member- 
ship of  close  to  2,250.000  workers. 

The  developments  that  have  been  taking 
place  at  the  workshop  level  In  our  electrical- 
electronic  manufacturing  plants  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  lead  Inescapably 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  Industry  In  crisis. 

Our  local  unions  and  local  lodges  have 
been  reeling  from  the  impact  of  layoffs  and 
plant  closings,  as  employer  after  employer  In 
the  consumer  electronics  Industry  of  the 
United  States  (and  Canada)  has  cut  back 
or  suspended  production  In  their  North  Amer- 
ican plants. 

U.S. -owned  mtiltlnatlonal  corporations 
have  established  hundreds  of  plants  outside 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  borders,  shutting  down 
American  and  Canadian  factories,  dismissing 
their  workers,  and  transferring  production 
and  Jobs  to  foreign  plants.  Wages  paid  to 
workers  In  these  facilities  range  from  10<  to 
35<  an  hour.  Moreover,  U.S.  multinational 
firms  enjoy  other  "comparative  advantages" 
In  host  countries  such  as  local  tax  exemp- 
tions, low  rents  and  other  concessions. 

Components  and  parts  made  in  the  United 
States  plants  are  shipped  to  offshore  Ameri- 
can owned  plants  (or  subcontracted  to  low- 
wage  foreign  manufacturers)  for  assembly 
and  return  to  this  country.  Customs  duty  Is 
levied  only  on  the  "value  added"  by  the  ex- 
tremely low-wage  foreign  labor. 


This  practice,  which  has  thrown  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American  workers 
out  of  their  Jobs,  is  In  a  large  part  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  traceable  to  the  abuse 
and  exploitation  of  Item  807:00  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  imports  of  TV  sets, 
radios,  radio-phonographs,  tape  recorders, 
electronic  desk  calculators,  typewriters,  and 
many  other  products  and  parts,  have  mush- 
roomed. Imports  currently  supply  over  90 
percent  of  radios  and  tape  recorders  sold  in 
the  U.S.  market:  between  40  and  50  percent  of 
the  black  and  white,  and  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  color  TV  sets  and  most  of  the  house- 
hold sewing  machines,  electronic  desk  calcu- 
lators, portable  typewriters,  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  electrical,  electronic  and  related 
products.  Moreover,  recent  American  pat- 
ented Inventions,  covering  such  high  growth 
Items  as  video  tape  recorders,  will  be  pro- 
duced in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  but  marketed 
in  this  country.  Air  conditioning  systems, 
home  laundry,  kitchen  and  other  household 
appliances  will  soon  disappear  from  our  as- 
sembly lines  as  Imports  of  these  foreign  pro- 
duced items  reach  1973  projections. 

Our  technical  know-how  Is  literally  ped- 
dled abroad  to  foreign  firms  through  licensing 
agreements  and  Joint-venture  pcu-tnershlps 
of  U.S.  and  foreign   'competitors." 

Developed  in  large  measure  with  govern- 
ment research  and  development  grants,  our 
technology  Is  sold  as  a  commodity  to  foreign 
producers  and  is  counted  as  a  profitable 
source  of  Income  by  U.S.  electronic  compa- 
nies. The  workers  of  the  Industry,  particu- 
larly those  already  unemployed,  are  deprived 
of  any  share  in  this  benefit. 

Foreign  competitors,  freed  of  the  high  cost 
of  basic  research  and  development,  have  been 
quick  to  concentrate  on  elaborating  and  Im- 
proving their  product  lines  and  to  market 
high  quality  end  products  In  the  top-doUar 
sales  market  of  the  United  States. 

In  any  case,  whether  stemming  from  the 
production  lines  of  Japanese  or  other  for- 
eign suppliers  or  from  the  offshore  subsid- 
iaries of  American  owned  mulUnatlonal 
companies,  the  exploitation  of  the  labor-cost 
differential  is  the  greatest  cause  of  Job  loss 
by  American  electrical  workers. 

High  US  labor  costs  are  blamed  as  the 
reason  or  Justification  for  the  flight  to  low- 
wage  areas.  Wages  in  the  consumer  elec- 
tronics Industry — not  high  by  American 
standards — cannot  be  expected  to  compete 
with  foreign  wages  of  10c  to  35c  an  hour — 
nor  with  the  (1  an  hour  wage-frlnge-soclal 
benefit  costs  in  Japan.  Even  if  wages  were  re- 
duced to  the  $1.60  legal  minimum,  they 
would,  with  fringe  costs  added,  be  more  than 
double  the  total  current  Japanese  wage- 
fringe  costs.  They  would  be  from  8  to  12 
times  as  much  as  the  prevaiUng  labor  costs 
In  Singapore.  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  and 
5  times  as  high  as  prevailing  labor  costs  In 
Mexico.  Thus,  these  countries  enjoy  a  "com- 
parative advantage"  over  the  U.S.  by  virtue 
of  pitifully  substandard  wages  with  which 
American  wages  cannot  compete.  Nor  should 
they  be  expected  to. 

The  employees  of  the  electronics  Industry 
are  the  victims  of  a  combination  of  factors 
that  has  caused  their  Jobs  to  disappear  over- 
seas and  their  skills  to  become  redundant 
and  unmarketable. 

The  loss  of  employment  has  struck  Im- 
partially at  male  and  female,  blue  collar  and 
white  collar,  technicians  and  degree  holding 
engineers  alike.  Black  Americans  and  Latin 
Americans  only  recently  recruited  out  of  the 
ghettos  and  barrios  for  training  Into  the 
entry  Jobs  of  the  electronics  Industry  are 
cruelly  thrown  back  into  unemployment. 

It  Is  cotinter-productlve  to  go  Into  the 
ghettos  and  barrios  with  programs  to  train 
minority  group  members  for  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  Industrial  mainstream  and  then 
to  export  these  Jobs  across  our  borders  and 
overseas.  It  would  seem  we  are  more  con- 
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cemed  with  solving  the  labor  surplus  prob- 
lems of  all  countries  but  ovir  own. 

Yet,  the  types  of  Jobs  exported  are  pre- 
cisely the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs 
needed  here  if  we  are  to  win  the  war  against 
poverty  and  provide  dignified  and  gainful 
employment  for  our  disadvantaged   poor. 

In  material  attached  to  our  statement  we 
trace  the  loss  of  over  50.000  factory  workers 
Jobs  In  the  radio  and  TV  receiving  equip- 
ment Industry  and  the  electronic  compo- 
nents and  accessories  sector  during  the  period 
from  late  1966  to  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  The  play  of  the  same  factors  that  have 
already  caused  the  loss  of  50.000  Jobs  can 
be  cited  to  predict  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  remaining  Jobs  In  these  Industries 
unless  Congress  takes  speedy  and  realistic 
action. 

We  ask  the  Committee  to  keep  In  mind 
that  the  interests  of  the  workers  In  this  in- 
dustry are  more  properly  representative  of 
the  alms  of  the  American  i>eople  and  the 
well-being  of  this  country  than  are  the  pro- 
fit-centered compulsions  of  the  American  and 
foreign-based  multinational  companies  who 
are  responsible  for  our  plight: 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
following: 

Enactment  of  truth  in  Import  labeling  law 
to  identify  the  manufacturer  and  country  of 
origin  of  all  Imported  products. 

Elimination  of  special  "value  added" 
tariff  loopholes  through  repeal  of  Items 
806:30  and  807:00  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  U.S. 

Legislation  which  will  limit  the  unre- 
strained flood  of  Imports  of  electronic  and 
electrical  products  and  which  vrtll  provide 
a  formula  for  orderly  marketing  through 
equitable  sharing  In  an  expanding  market  by 
all  producers  of  these  products. 

Adjustment  assistance  for  workers  dis- 
placed by  Impwrts,  which  would  be  accessible 
and  readily  available  through  a  simplified 
qualifying  process. 

Measures  which  would  supervise  and  curb 
the  outflow  of  American  technical  know-how 
and  Investment  capital  and  measures  which 
would  regulate  the  mushrooming  overseas 
growth  of  American  based  multinational 
corporations. 

We  also  call  for  Congressional  support  for 
a  realistic  InternatlonsLl  program  to  raise  sub- 
standard wage  levels  to  narrow  the  gap  with 
our  domestic  minimum  wage  requirements. 

Finally,  we  propose  that  Congress  establish 
a  cabinet  level  Dejxirtment  of  Foreign  Ttade 
to  combine  all  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions now  dispersed  among  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Frequently  these  agen- 
cies are  found  to  be  at  cross  purpxjses  with 
one  another.  aiK}  In  the  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  the  workers  of  the  electrical-elec- 
tronic Industry,  unsympathetic  and  down- 
right hostile  to  our  simple  needs. 


QUEENS  VFW  COMMANDER  FIGHTS 
FOR  HOSPITAL  AND  MED  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  good  friend,  Joseph  P.  Corbo,  of 
Richmond  HiU,  N.Y.,  was  installed  as 
Queens  County  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  His  succession 
to  the  high-level  position  was  earned 
by  12  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the 
veterans'  organization. 

EKiring  the  past  10  years,  Joseph 
Corbo  and  I  have  worked  together  on  a 
number  of  projects  related  to  veterans, 
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including  the  long  struggle  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  veterans'  hospital  in 
Queens  Coimty.  Now  that  Joe  Corbo  has 
reached  the  top  position  in  the  Queens 
County  VFW,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
renewing  our  joint  effort  to  see  this 
project  through  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
sisted that  any  new  VA  hospital  be  sit- 
uated adjacent  to  or  near  a  medical 
school.  Our  county  does  not  have  a  med- 
ical school  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
know  that  Joe  Corbo  will  provide  con- 
structive leadership  to  citizen  efforts  to 
make  this  kind  of  complex  a  reality  for 
Queens  County.  I  certainly  pledge  my 
best  efforts  to  work  side  by  side  with  Joe 
Corbo  and  the  VFW  toward  this  end. 

The  new  Queens  commander  served 
with  the  7  th  Fleet  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  was  involved  in  three  major  cam- 
paigns during  his  3 '2  years  of  naval 
service.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1946  and  served  in  the  Naval  Reserves 
until  1961.  He  has  lived  in  Richmond 
Hill  for  15  years  with  his  wife,  Julia. 
They  have  two  children,  Jane,  age  22, 
and  Julia,  age  6. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  Joe  Corbo 
on  his  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
more  than  230,000  veterans  in  Queens 
Coimty  and  to  all  programs  to  benefit 
veterans  in  our  Nation.  I  know  he  will 
be  an  outstanding  commander  and  a  fine 
spokesman  for  our  veterans. 


HARD  HATS  HAVE  SOLUTION  TO 
WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  construc- 
tion workers  of  America  and  their  union 
leaders  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
splendid  display  of  valor,  courage,  and 
patriotism.  Evidence  of  their  concern 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  support 
of  President  Nixon's  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  vividly  displayed  by  the  recent 
"Hard  Hat"  marches  in  New  York  City 
and  St.  Louis.  The  more  than  50.000 
American  flags  carried  in  the  parades 
attest  to  the  patriotism  of  our  great  con- 
struction workers.  The  beating  of  women 
and  children  in  both  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  dispells  any  doubt  that  they  lack 
valor  and  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  construction 
workers  of  America  have  provided  us 
with  the  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  were  350,000  construction  work- 
ers who  marched  in  New  York  to  show 
their  support  of  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  In  St.  Louis  there  were  50,000 
construction  workers  who  marched  to 
express  the  same  support.  The  grand 
total  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis  comes  to 
400,000  workers  who  believe  that  we 
ought  to  be  fighting  to  preserve  liberty 
and  democracy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  just  a  coinci- 
dence, but  there  are  400,000  young  Anjer- 
ican  men  now  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  th«n 
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do  not  believe  they  should  be  there.  Most 
Americans.  I  am  sure,  would  be  eternally 
grateful  to  the  construction  workers  of 
America  who  really  believe  in  the  war — 
if  they  would  exchange  their  hard 
hats  and  flags  for  helmets  and 
rifles — and  replace  our  disgruntled  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam. 


DEAF  CHILDREN  TAXING 
SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    ICASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  many 
misfortunes  in  this  life,  one  of  the  most 
poignant  is  deafness,  particularly  when 
it  is  congenital.  Today,  about  16,000 
yoimgsters  are  reaching  school  age  with- 
out the  gift  of  hearing  because  of  the 
German  measles  epidemic  of  1963  to 
1965.  They  and  thousands  of  others 
whose  deafness  accrues  from  other 
causes  depend  upon  a  relatively  small 
number  of  institutions  and  some  very 
dedicated  teachers  and  administrators  to 
draw  any  sense  of  normalcy  from  the 
silence  which  enshrouds  them. 

To  my  mind,  the  very  finest  of  these 
institutions  is  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf  which,  I  am  proud  to  say.  Is  located 
at  Northampton,  in  my  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  to  this  school  often,  met 
with  the  students  there  and  have  never 
come  away  unimpressed.  The  work  that 
is  being  done  there  and  the  spirit  of  the 
youngsters  there  is  an  inspiring  example 
of  people  struggling  to  overcome  severe 
adversities. 

The  problems  of  the  deaf  child  and 
the  work  that  is  imder  way  to  help  him 
is  portrayed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
edition  of  May  25.  This  fine  article  tells 
some  of  the  effort  that  is  being  put  forth 
at  Clarke  and  other  fine  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  I  would  like  to  enter  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time : 
Measles  Attermath — Deat  Children,  Born 

IN     Rdbklla    Epidemic,     Taxing    Special 

Schools — Lip     Reading,     Sign     Language 

Advocates  Duter  on  Best  Wat  To  Tkach 

Youngsters — Some  Help  From  Tint  Tim 
(By  Elliott  Oarlson) 

Mrs.  Barbara  Tommasl's  kitchen  some- 
times sounds  more  like  a  boiler  factory.  She 
often  bangs  pots  and  pans  and  slams  Uds 
Just  to  see  how  much  noise  she  can  make. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  reason.  Mrs.  Tommasl 
Is  trying  to  teach  her  deaf  four-year-old 
daughter  to  recognize  a  variety  of  sounds. 

"I  sit  Diana  neau-  the  sink  while  I  clang 
the  pans — anything  to  make  her  aware  of 
common,  ordinary  noises,"  says  the  Nashville 
mother.  By  teaching  Diana  to  connect 
sounds  with  their  objects,  Mrs.  Tommasl 
is  trying  to  give  Diana  a  learning  experience 
that  most  deaf  youngsters  miss. 

Diana  Tommasl  Is  one  of  16,000  young- 
sters born  with  hearing  Impairments  result- 
ing from  their  mothers'  contracting  German 
measles  while  pregnant  during  the  measles 
epidemic  of  1963  to  1965.  These  children  are 
now  of  school  age.  and  their  education,  at 
home  and  in  public  and  private  schools,  is 
posing  problems.  Parents  are  sometimes  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  problems  and,  worse. 
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even  to  recognize  In  time  that  their  children 
have  hearing  problems.  Public  schools  are 
by  and  large  lU-equlpped  to  deal  with  a  deaf 
child,  and  private  schools  are  finding  It  dif- 
ficult to  handle  the  iMge  numbers  result- 
ing from  the  epidemic  of  German  measles,  or 
rubella. 

Complicating  the  situation,  the  experts  in 
education  of  the  deaf  are  divided  into  two 
camps.  There  is  a  bitter  controversy  among 
them  about  the  best  way  to  teach  the  deaf. 
Some  say  the  youngsters  should  be  taught 
only  to  Up  read;  others  insist  the  deaf  should 
be  taught  sign  language  also. 

A    V.^CCINE    FOR    RtTBELLA 

Rubella  itself  Is  now  preventable.  A  vac- 
cine has  been  develop>ed  that  Is  highly  effec- 
tive, and  drives  are  under  way  in  many  com- 
munitles  to  wipe  out  the  diseafe  completely. 
Deafness  wont  be  wiped  out,  of  cotirse — 
rubella  is  a  big  cause  but  not  the  only  cause 
of  deafness — but  the  stxaln  on  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  probably  will  never  again  be 
what   it  is  now. 

Health  officials  warn  that  there  may  be 
another  epidemic  of  rubella  next  year  unless 
the  vaccination  program  is  bro«ulened.  But 
even  if  deafness  does  again  increase,  the 
pojents  of  the  children  will  have  an  ad- 
1,-ajitage  that  parents  of  the  1965  rubella 
babies  didn't  have.  Hospitals  now  routinely 
test  the  hearing  of  the  newborn  with  various 
electronic  devices.  If  that  had  been  done 
during  the  last  rubella  epidemic,  many  of 
todavs  deaf  children  wotild  be  far  better 
off. 

•There  are  critical  time  periods.  Unless  you 
reach  a  deaf  child  when  he  Is  very  young, 
you  may  further  limit  his  caf)aclty  to  learn 
and  fit  into  society."  says  Kay  Horton,  chief 
of  the  language  department  of  the  BUI  Wll- 
kerson  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  in  Nash- 
ville. She  and  other  experts  say  parents  of 
some  of  the  rubella  babies  didn't  know  the 
children  were  deaf  until  they  were  two 
years  old  or  older. 

RISING    ENROLLMENT 

The  rubella  babies'  hearing  Impairments 
range  from  moderate  to  severe.  "The  thou- 
sands of  these  children  with  serious  j>rob- 
lems  are  now  enrolled — or  trying  to  enroll — 
in  the  nations  1.180  schools  and  preschool 
facilities  for  the  deaf.  In  all.  these  schools 
enrolled  about  44.000  students  In  1969.  up 
from  32.000  in  1964. 

At  some  schools,  enrollment  has  risen 
nearly  tenfold  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
the  rubella  children.  This  year,  for  Instance, 
the  number  of  preschoolers  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Heaj-lng  and  Sjjeech  Center  soared  to 
107.  up  from  an  average  of  12  children  before 
the  epidemic.  The  New  York  City  School  for 
the  Deaf,  where  preschool  enrollment  has 
jumped  to  193  from  65  m  1965,  recently  In- 
troduced half-day  double  sessions. 

Once  a  child  is  admitted  to  a  special  school, 
he  Is  hooked  up.  plugged  In  and  turned  on 
with  various  science  fictlon-lUce  devices.  The 
wealth  of  new  electronic  equipment  is  one 
of  the  few  advantages  that  the  young  rubella 
children  have  over  deaf  youngsters  of  the 
past.  They  sure'  given  new  hearing  aids  that 
can  be  worn  In  all  kinds  of  situations — on 
the  playground,  for  Instance — and  that  also 
bring  them  a  wider  range  of  sound.  OsclUo- 
soopes  enable  them  to  watch  sound  grada- 
tions on  TV-like  screens  and  thus  better  con- 
trol their  voices.  Videotapes  enable  them  to 
watch  themselves  when  they  speak  and  thus 
better  control  their  sometimes  wild  gyrations. 

DANCES    AND    BASKETBALL    GAMES 

Typical  of  the  schools  Is  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf,  a  private,  residential  school 
founded  103  years  ago  In  Massachusetts.  A 
close  look  at  Clarke  reveals  much  about  the 
problems  of  educating  the  deaf. 

Situated  on  a  bucolic  30-acre  hUlslde  over- 
looking Northampton,  Clarke  tries  hard  to 
resemble  a  school  for  ordinary  children.  The 
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220  children,  once  totally  Isolated,  now 
mingle  freely  with  townspeople.  Students 
I>artlclpate  In  sports  and  cultivate  the  social 
graces.  Clarke's  basketball  team  regularly 
plays  teams  from  local  high  schools  (breaks 
are  Indicated  by  unusually  loud  buzzers  and 
by  flashing  red  lights).  Older  students  at- 
tend dances.  (They  can't  hear  the  music  but 
pick  up  the  vibrations.) 
\  Most  of  Clarke's  students  are  between  six 
Vnd  17  years  old.  They  were  lucky  to  get  In — 
the  school  has  room  for  only  about  50  To  of 
tne  applicants — and  their  education  is  cost- 
ing $4,000  a  year.  (The  students  come  from 
around  the  country,  and  their  home  states 
often  pick  up  pan  or  all  of  the  bill:  the 
school  has  scholarship  funds  that  help  stu- 
dents, too.)  The  fee  Is  rising  to  $5,000  next 
fall.  When  the  Clarke  students  graduate  at 
age  17.  it  is  hoped  their  speech  will  be  good 
enough  to  let  them  enter  normal  high 
schools  as  freshmen. 

Clarke  founded  orallsm— the  lip-reading 
movement — for  the  deaf  in  America.  School 
officials  feel  strongly  that  llp-readlng  is  the 
best  way  for  deaf  people  to  get  along  In  the 
world.  "Our  Job  Is  to  equip  deaf  youngsters 
for  the  hearing  world.  You  can't  do  this  with 
manual  techniques,  which  tend  to  Isolate 
deaf  persons  from  outside  contacts,"  asserts 
George  T.  Pratt,  president  of  the  school.  (Mr. 
Pratt  is  not  deaf  and  neither  are  any  of  the 
50  teachers  at  the  school.) 

Most  schools  for  the  deaf  favor  the  oral 
approach,  in  which  youngsters  first  learn  to 
read  lips  Emd  then  to  mimic  the  action  and 
try  to  speak  like  normal  children.  But  critics 
say  this  deprives  the  deaf  of  their  "natural 
and  ncH'mal"  language — sign  language.  Also, 
critics  cite  a  1969  study  at  Chicago  hospitals 
that  blamed  the  heavy  emphasis  on  lip- 
reading  for  j)Oor  scholastic  achievement 
among  the  deaf. 

McCay  Vernon,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Western  Maryland  College  in  Westminister, 
contends  that  few  deaf  persons  can  truly 
master  llp-readlng  and  sF>eaklng.  Those  who 
can't,  he  as6ei*ts,  remain  "social  Isolates"  all 
their  lives  because  of  their  Inability  to  com- 
municate. He  maintains  that  "most  deaf 
youngsters  drop  out  of  school  at  ages  14  to 
17,  functionally  Illiterate  and  unable  to 
speak  or  use  the  language  of  signs."  He  says 
the  main  problem  Is  that  so  many  English 
sounds  look  alike  that  accurate  llp-readlng 
Is  almost  impossible. 

LEARNING    TO    SPEAK 

Most  critics  favor  combining  all  methods 
la  a  single  program,  an  approach  already  fol- 
lowed by  some  schools.  In  Washington,  Oal- 
laudet  College,  the  only  college  for  the  deaf 
in  the  world,  practices  "total  communica- 
tion" In  which  sign  language  and  oral  tech- 
niques are  used  together. 

But  advocates  of  oral  training,  such  as  the 
people  at  the  Clarke  school,  argue  that  the 
combination  doesn't  work  because  youngsters 
tend  to  become  dependent  on  the  simpler 
manual  methods,  and,  as  a  result,  never  learn 
to  speak.  The  orallsts  reject  the  criticism  of 
their  methods  and  contend  that  their  tech- 
nique is  getting  better  all  the  time  as  new 
equipment  becomes  available  to  help  chil- 
dren learn  to  read  lips  and  speak. 

Normal  children  learn  to  speak  by  imitat- 
ing the  sounds  of  others.  Deaf  children,  of 
course,  can't  hear  these  sounds,  so  at  Clarke 
and  other  schools  that  believe  In  orallsm 
the  deaf  children  rely  on  powerful  earphones 
or  hearing  aids.  These  still  don't  enable  most 
youths  to  hear  normally — or  even  close  to 
normally — but  they  do  at  least  let  them  hear 
some  sounds.  The  teacher  then  tries  to  get 
the  youngster  to  watch  the  lip  movements 
and  facial  expressions  of  those  about  him. 
Eventually,  the  teacher  hopes,  the  child  will 
begin  to  Imitate,  however.  Imperfectly,  the 
movements  In  an  attempt  to  express  himself. 

To  speed  the  process,  some  schools  use 
phonetic  symbols.  They  also  use  cards  that 
Illustrate    the    manner    and    production    of 
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various  sounds  and  models  and  diagrams 
that  show  the  position  and  movement  of 
speech  organs.  In  time,  children  are  taught 
vocabulary,  multiple  meanings  of  words  and 
abstractions  that  are  difficult  to  Illustrate, 
such  as  hate  and  love. 

Even  when  youngsters  emit  sounds  resem- 
bling speech,  they  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
"Many  deaf  children  mimic  their  teachers 
In  an  exaggerated  way.  They  try  so  hard  to 
emphasize  their  words,  they  inadvertently 
wave  their  hands  and  bob  their  heads  a 
lot."  says  Ralph  White,  audiovisual  director 
at  the  Clarke  school.  Clarke  has  solved  this 
problem  by  Installing  videotape  machines 
that  enable  youngsters  to  see  themselves 
making  the  unnecessary,  wild  festlculatlons. 

Many  schools  hope  to  motivate  youngsters 
to  improve  their  oral  performance  through 
closed-circuit  TV  shows  in  which  the  stu- 
dents star.  At  Clarke,  students  recently 
wrote  and  acted  out  a  Walter  Cronklte-type 
newscast,  complete  with  an  anchorman  and 
roving  reporters.  At  10  o'clock  one  recent 
morning,  classes  were  Interrupted  for  the 
flve-mlnute  newscast,  which  brought  a 
roundup  of  local  news,  weather  and  sports 
and  even  a  commercial  for  a  fictitious  hear- 
ing aid. 

"Reporters  will  have  to  do  well  or  the 
students  viewing  won't  be  able  to  read  their 
lips,"  says  Mr.  White,  "So  you  can  bet  they'll 
be  motivated,  because  If  they  do  poorly 
they'll  get  a  terrible  ribbing.  " 

HELP     FROM     TINY     TIM 

One  big  problem  after  the  youngsters 
learn  to  speak  Is  that  they  tend  to  talk  in 
a  falsetto  that  is  unpleasant  to  the  ears  of 
normal  hearers.  To  get  youngsters  to  speak 
In  a  more  tiatural  way.  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Eteaf  In  New  York  uses  a  variety  of 
techniques.  Among  other  things.  It  has  a 
youngster  speak  in  front  of  a  contraption 
in  which  12  light  bulbs  are  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal row.  As  the  voice  ranges,  different  num- 
bers of  lights  light  up:  If  he  lights  up  nine,  he 
knows  he  is  speaking  properly. 

But  Just  getting  some  youngsters  to  speak 
at  all  can  be  the  biggest  problem.  This  year 
Lexington  discovered  it  could  spark  chatter 
by  mixing  deaf  preschoolers  with  normal 
children  from  the  neighborhood.  The  pre- 
schoolers quickly  acquired  words  like  "hey" 
and  "yeah"  and,  according  to  a  teacher, 
sounded  a  lot  more  like  typical  kids.  An- 
other teacher  found  that  deaf  preschoolers 
became  downright  gabby  after  listening  to 
highly  amplified  records  of  the  Beatles  and 
Tiny  Tim. 

"Tiny  Tim  is  good  because  his  voice  has  so 
many  variations,"  says  Marjorle  Held,  a  Lex- 
ington teacher.  "After  hearing  him,  even 
babies  begin  maldng  bubbly  sounds  of  their 
own." 


FOURTH    ANNUAL   DRIVER    EXCEL- 
LENCE NATIONAL  FINALS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  22  and  23,  the  city  of  Detroit  hosted 
the  fourth  annual  driver  excellence 
national  finals  sponsored  by  AMVETS, 
the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  and  the 
Dodge  Corp.  I  am  particularly  Impressed 
by  this  program.  It  Is  wonderful  that  the 
men  who  found  their  comradeship  in 
war  have  turned  in  peace  to  the  saving 
of  lives  through  driver  excellence.  It  Is 
also  a  pleasure  to  see  the  good  kids  re- 
warded. I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
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the  awards  banquet  on  May  23  at  the 
Ponchartraln  Hotel  and  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  then  of  meeting  the  many 
people  involved  as  well  as  learning  more 
about  the  driver  excellence  program, 
which  has  been  established  to  promote 
certain  standards  of  excellence  in  driv- 
ing among  our  population  and  to  foster 
greater  safety  on  our  Nation's  road- 
ways. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  AMVETS  press 
release  related  to  the  competition  pro- 
gram and  the  wiimer  of  the  finals,  Ron 
Breitwisch,  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  a 
memorandum  report  about  the 
AMVETS-Dodge  "Operation  D.  E." 
traflBc  safety  van: 

National  Driver  Excellence  Champ  Dines 
With  Transportation  Secretary 

Washington,  D.C. — A  17-year-old  Manito- 
woc, Wisconsin  youth  was  the  honored  guest 
at  a  special  luncheon  here,  Tuesday,  June  2, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the 
United  States,  John  A.  Volpe. 

Ron  Breitwisch,  winner  of  the  AMVETS- 
Dodge  National  "Driver  Excellence"  Finals  In 
Detroit,  Michigan  last  week,  was  extended  the 
Invitation  In  a  special  telegram  from  Secre- 
tary Volpe  following  the  final  competition. 

Young  Breitwisch  and  his  parents  were 
Joined  by  AMVETS  National  Commander 
Robert  B.  Gomulinski  of  Fraser.  Mich,  and 
Byron  J.  Nichols.  Vice  President  of  Chrysler 
Corporation,  at  the  Capitol  Hill  luncheon  In 
Secretary  Volpe's  private  dining  room  In  the 
Transportation  Building. 

Young  Breitwisch,  a  Ham  radio  operator 
and  honor  student,  won  his  title  In  the  final 
competition  at  Detroit  May  23. 

He  received  a  new  Dodge  Challenger  and  a 
$1,000  scholarship  as  the  top  driver  among 
his  fellow  state  champions.  Second  place 
winner  Robert  Stander,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  and  third  place  winner  Donald  C. 
Smith  of  Washington,  D.C.  both  received 
CI, 000  scholarships. 

Edward  and  Ethel  Breitwisch.  the  cham- 
pion's parents,  were  on  hand  to  watch  their 
son  glow  In  the  winner's  circle  following  the 
six  hour  driving  event. 

Breitwisch,  who  makes  his  home  at  1622-A 
Division  Street,  is  a  Junior  at  Lincoln  High 
School.  He  was  named  to  the  National  Honor 
Society  last  week.  Following  graduation  he 
plans  to  study  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

State  "Driver  Excellence"  champions  from 
across  the  nation  competed  In  Detroit  May 
22-23  for  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  In 
scholarships  and  prizes. 

The  driving  skill  event  brought  the  top 
high  school  driver  education  graduates  Into 
final  comjjetltion  In  a  five  phase  program 
designed  to  test  motoring  law  and  driving 
theory,  automobile  handling  abilities,  traffic 
driving  expertise,  and  emergency  vehicle  con- 
trol. The  proper  use  of  safety  equipment 
available  In  the  car  is  a  factor  in  both  the 
state  and  national  events. 

The  AMVETS-Dodge  Driver  Excellence  pro- 
gram uses  a  complicated  handling,  braking 
and  vehicle  maneuvering  course  for  the  state 
eliminations.  It  graduates  to  a  five  phase 
complex  competition  at  the  national  level. 

The  national  program,  called  Operation 
Driver  Excellence,  Is  staged  as  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Viet  Nam 
(AMVETS)  and  the  Dodge  Division  of 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

The  finalists  secured  berths  In  the  na- 
tional event  by  winning  state  competitions 
over  their  fellow  driver  education  graduates 
from  a  group  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
eligible  p>artlclpants. 

Candidates  for  the  state  competitions  are 
designated  by  the  head  of  their  high  school 
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driver  education  departments.  The  state 
eliminations  are  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  local  police  authorities  with  the  na- 
tional event  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Michigan  State  and  Detroit  police  depart- 
ments. 

The  program  was  designed  to  point  up 
the  need  for  better  driver  licensing  proce- 
dures and  the  Importance  of  Improved  auto- 
mobile handling  abilities  by  drivers  In  pres- 
ent day  motoring  activity. 

The  proper  use  of  the  safety  equipment 
available  In  the  car  Is  a  factor  In  both  state 
and  national  events.  Penalty  points  are 
assessed  If  the  contestant  does  not  carry  out 
such  practices  as  fastening  seat  belts,  lock- 
ing doors,  adjustli^  mirrors,  etc. 

In  the  national  event,  held  at  the  civic 
center  complex  in  Detroit,  the  driver  educa- 
tion graduates  were  given  written  examina- 
tions In  the  first  phase  of  the  program.  This 
Is  designed  to  test  their  knowledge  of  motor- 
ing law  and  driving  theory. 

The  second  phase  is  a  closed  course  event, 
similar  to  the  state  competition,  designed 
to  test  handling,  stopping  and  parking  abil- 
ities on  an  elapsed  time  basis. 

The  third  phase  of  the  national  event  is- 
made  up  to  test  the  contestants  driving  ex- 
pertise under  actual  traffic  conditions.  With 
a  police  officer  acting  as  Judge,  the  student 
competitor  is  put  through  a  predetermined 
course  Involving  sxirface  street.  Intersection 
and  thruway  traffic  problems. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  phases  concern  the 
handling  of  a  vehicle  In  emergency  situa- 
tions. This  Is  carried  out  through  a  i>anic 
stop  and  an  emergency  evasion  test. 

In  the  panic  stop,  the  contestant  builds 
the  car  speed  to  a  predetermined  figure  and 
then  at  a  surprise  signal  locks  the  brakes 
and  exhibits  his  ability  to  control  the  car 
In  a  skidding  situation. 

TTie  emergency  evasion  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram Involves  the  contestants'  ability  to 
make  a  quick,  forced  evasion  maneuver  and 
maintain  control  of  a  vehicle. 

This  Is  carried  out  by  the  student  driving 
Into  three  traffic  lanes.  Each  lane  has  a  light 
poised  over  it.  When  the  student  builds  the 
speed  of  the  car  to  a  predetermined  figure 
one  of  the  lights  become  green  .  .  .  the  oon- 
testsmt  must  put  the  car  In  the  green  lane 
from  a  predetermined  speed  and  In  a  speci- 
fied minimum  distance.  This  activity  simu- 
lates the  avoidance  of  a  sudden  highway 
lane  blockage  through  accident  or  obstaicle. 

AMVETS-DODGE  "Operation  D.E."  Traffic 
-Safety  Van 

The  AMVETS-DODGE  traffic  safety  van, 
from  January  1969.  to  May,  1970,  has  visited 
cities  in  22  states,  traveling  in  excess  of 
30,000  miles.  During  this  time,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  gather  traffic  safety  facts,  as 
they  relate  to  the  findings  and  statistics  of 
Highway  Safety  PTOgram  Standards  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

Traffic  safety  Is  a  subject  of  vital  Interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  almost  every 
state,  interviews  with  Traffic  Safety  Direc- 
tors and  law  enforcement  officers  Indicate 
intensive  studies  are  being  conducted  to 
determine  causes  of  accidents,  including 
whether  or  not  fatalities  resulted  from  vehi- 
cle equipment.  Inadequate  traffic  controls  or 
driver  error,  with  special  attention  to  high 
accident  areas. 

HIGHWAY   SAFETY    PROGRAM   STANDARD   6 CODES 

AND   LAWS PURPOSE 

"To  eliminate  all  major  variations  In  traffic 
codes,  laws  and  ordinances  on  given  aspects 
of  highway  safety  among  political  subdivi- 
sions In  a  State,  to  Increase  the  compatibility 
of  these  ordinances  with  a  unified  overall 
State  policy  on  traffic  safety  codes  and  laws 
and  to  further  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
aspects  of  the  Rules  of  the  Road  section  of 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  (3ode." 
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Extensive  Interstate  travel  reveals  that 
road  lanlng  and  Informations  signs  are  gen- 
erally uniform  on  turnpikes,  tollroads  and 
freeways  so  that,  although  requiring  skill 
and  concentration,  such  travel  Is  often  easier 
than  "In-town"  driving,  where  differences  in 
traffic  regulations,  traffic  signal  placement 
and  design,  parking  restrictions  and  poorly 
marked  street  signs  confuse  and  distract. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  resort  areas 
where  visitors  from  many  states  drive  under 
varying  sets  of  rules,  creating  problems 
which  could  be  solved  through  enactment  of 
uniform  traffic  regulations,  vehicle  lnsi>ec- 
tlon.  equipment  requirements  and  licensing 
laws. 

Vehicle  equipment 

Optional  equipment  In  most  states  In- 
cludes seat  belts,  electric  turn  signals  and, 
in  Texas,  windshield  wipers. 

Some  states  require  this  equipment  only 
In  later  car  models  and  most,  as  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  recommend  the  use  of  hand 
signals  during  the  daylight  hours. 

Although  not  always  required  equipment. 
It  Is  becoming  unusual  to  see  drivers — and 
passengers — not  using  seat  belts.  Camp>algns 
by  veterans  organizations  and  civic  groups, 
perhaps  more  than  statistics,  have  made 
Americans  conscious  of  the  need  for  greater 
protective  measures.  The  AMVET  seat  belt 
drive,  for  Instance,  involved  not  only  AMVET 
members  but  their  famUles  and  entire  com- 
munities, with,  of  course,  safety  as  the  theme 
of  the  campaign.  Following  Initial  lm[>act, 
drivers  have  found  that  the  use  of  a  secure 
seat  belt  eases  driving  fatigue  and  have  de- 
veloped an  almost  unconscious  habit  of  fas- 
tening seat  belts. 

Licensing  laws 

There  is  an  apparent  need  for  continuing 
driver  education,  periodic  re-testing  and 
physical  examination  after  a  certain  age. 
Quite  often,  the  automobile  traveling  the 
wrong  way  on  the  highway  Is  piloted  by  a 
"senior  citizen"  whose  falling  eyesight  pre- 
vented his  seeing  directional  signs  and  road 
markings. 

Few  states  have  compulsory  examination 
after  the  initial  testing.  Some  have  provision 
for  this  procedure  but  do  not  implement  It, 
until  damage  has  been  unnecessarily  In- 
flicted. 

One  80  year  old  Miami,  Florida,  man  was 
found  to  have  total  paralysis  of  the  legs  and 
operated  his  car,  raising  and  lowering  his 
foot,  by  pulling  or  pushing  on  his  trouser 
leg.  He  had  driven  dally  for  many,  many 
years,  renewing  his  driver's  license  as  re- 
quired, without  ever  having  to  furnish  proof 
of  his  mental  c«-  physical  ability  to  operate 
a  motor  vehicle. 

An  almost  blind  man  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  drove  with  the  aid  of  his  elderly  wife, 
who  could  not  drive  but  directed  her  hus- 
band when  to  turn  or  stop. 

These,  of  course,  may  be  Isolated  cases, 
but  can  one  really  know  where  that  driver 
might  appeair?  Defensive  driving  technique 
Is  not  always  the  answer  In  such  Instances. 

DRIVER    EDUCATION 

In  Its  travels,  the  traffic  safety  van  was 
visited  by  hundreds  of  high  school  students. 
These  young  people,  whose  present  life  and 
future  hopes  and  plans  are,  necessarily,  so 
different  from  that  of  our  generation,  seem 
to  have  a  much  greater  awareness  of  the  po- 
tential danger  of  today's  high  speed  roads 
and  vehicles.  They  take  great  pride  In  learn- 
ing to  be  safe  and  skillful  drivers'. 

It  was  found  that  In  the  cities  requiring 
attendance  by  traffic  law  offenders  at  traffic 
courts  to  observe,  first  hand,  results  of  traffic 
violations,  there  were  fewer  repeat  offenders, 
particularly  among  the  young  people.  In 
some  states,  application  for  restoration  of 
revoked  or  suspended  licenses  may  be  granted 
only  alter  successful  completion  of  an  Inten- 
sive driver  education  course. 
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In  every  high  school  visited.  Berloiis  at- 
tention Is  given  to  the  driver  education 
course.  Schools  not  offering  this  course, 
transport  students  to  other  schools  tor  this 
purpose. 

CONCLUSION 

We  do  not  hold,  certainly,  that  all  elderly 
people  are  poor  or  unsafe  drivers,  or  that  all 
young  people  are  faultless.  However,  physical 
impairment,  slower  reflexes  and.  in  some 
cases,  mental  confusion  caused  by  advanced 
years  can  and  should  be  detected  before  the 
renewal  of  drivers'  licenses.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  periodic  re-testing  and 
AMVETS  would  not  be  adverse  to  pressing 
for  this  type  of  legislation. 

These  tours  have  impressed  upon  us  the 
great  need  for  uniform  traffic  codes  and  laws 
in  all  states,  as  well  as  vehicle  Inspection  and 
equipment  regulations. 

In  this  memorandum  report,  we  have  com- 
mented briefly  on  only  a  few  points  which 
we  felt  might  be  of  Interest  or  constitute 
special  driving  problems. 

As.  daily,  more  cars  move  onto  our  streets 
and  highways,  these  problems  are  multiplied 
many  times  and  the  subject  of  traffic  safety 
becomes  of  paramount  Importance. 

.'tMV'ETS  and  Dodge,  through  "Operation 
D  E."  (Driver  Excellence)  are  attempting  to 
do  their  oart  in  helping  to  educate  our  driv- 
ing public  in  the  need  for  greater  safety 
measures  In  all  areas  and  are  constantly 
searching  for  ways  to  Improve  and  expand 
a  program  which  has  gained  such  wide  and 
Immediate  acceptance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  make  this  Law  Day  1970  a  day  of 
remembrance  of  the  great  sacrifices  which 
have  been   made   to  guarantee  and  sustain 
individual  freedom.  Let  this  memorable  day 
which  the  leadership  and  people  of  Fitch- 
burg   celeorate  with   such   profound   loyalty 
and  devotion  to  our  beloved  country,  renew 
our  spirit  of  dedication  to  our  blessed  free- 
doms, and  serve  as  a  reminder  that  In  these 
davs  of  turbulence  and  upset.  It  is  for  all  of 
us  to  recognize  and  honor  the  obligation  of 
all    citizens   to   obey   our   laws,   respect  the 
rights  of  others  and  maintain  the  stability 
and  order  of  our  communities,  the  security 
of  our  homes  and  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
our  citizens  and  all  those  living  among  us. 
Obedience  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  re- 
spect for  the  individual  rights  of  the  people, 
regardless  of  race,   class  or  creed,  and  un- 
swerving determination  at  all  costs  to  guard 
our    heritage   with   renewed   vigor,    courage, 
and  In  every  way  that  may  be  necessary,  will 
assure  the  nation,  and  prove  to  the  world, 
our  high  purpose  to  maintain,  promote  and 
enrich    our    great    free    system    against    all 
those  who  would  destroy  It. 

Heartiest  congratulations  upon  your  most 
appropriate.  Impressive  exercises  on  Law  Day. 
and  warm  greetings,  regards  and  best  wishes 
to  all. 
I  Phil 

Congressman   Philip   P.  Philbin. 
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A  TELEGRAM  SENT  TO  FITCHBURG, 
MASS..  LAW  DAY  EXERCISES 
FROM    HON.    PHILIP    J     PHILBIN 


THE  DELANEY  ANTICANCER 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  re- 
grettably, it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
leave  the  House  to  attend  the  impressive 
Law  Day  exercises  conducted  at  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  courthouse  on  May  1.  1970. 
It  would  have  been  a  special  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  attend. 

However,  in  response  to  the  very  gra- 
cious invitation  of  my  dear,  greatly  es- 
teemed and  distinguished  friend.  State 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ward.  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  the  distinguished  as- 
semblage so  fittingly  celebrating  the  day 
in  this  great  and  beautiful  city: 

April  30.  1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ward. 
Ward.  Bird  i-  Donovan, 
Attorneys  at  Laic. 
Fitchburg.  Mass.: 

Am  very  thankful  to  you  and  greatly 
honored  for  your  kind  invitation  to  make 
Law  Day  address  this  Friday  at  the  Fitch- 
burg Courthouse.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
legislative  situation  here.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  with  you  for  what  I  know 
will  be  a  most  rewarding  and  Inspiring  occa- 
sion. 

Law  Day  Is  a  timely  reminder  for  all 
Americans  to  consider  and  recognize  with 
gratitude  the  cherished  freedoms  that  are 
ours  under  the  Rule  of  Law. 

This  nation  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  ours  is  a  government  of  law  by 
men  chosen  by  the  people,  with  the  result 
that  our  democracy  has  been  preserved  by 
collective  action  and  strengthened  to  uphold 
its  values  in  periods  of  strife  and  turmoil 
and  at  all  other  times. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  story  in  this  morning's  press,  the 
administration  has  mapped  a  legisla- 
tive strategy  to  modify  the  so-called 
Delaney  anticancer  clause,  which  was 
enacted  on  September  6.  1958,  as  Public 
Law  85-929. 

This  legislation  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  cancer-inducing  chemical  additive 
In  food.  Specifically,  it  provides  that — 

No  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  If 
It  la  found  to  Induce  cancer  when  Ingested  by 
man  or  animal,  or  If  It  la  found,  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  food  additives,  to  Induce  can- 
cer in  man  or  animal. 

This  particular  provision  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  International 
Union  Against  Cancer  at  its  symposium 
in  Rome  in  August  1956.  At  that  time, 
members  of  the  conference,  consisting  of 
over  40  cancer  experts  from  some  21 
countries,  unanimously  recommended 
that,  as  a  basis  for  active  cancer  preven- 
tion, the  proper  authorities  of  various 
countries  promulgate  and  enact  adequate 
rules  and  regulations  prohibiting  the  ad- 
dition to  food  of  substances  found  to 
induce  cancer.  After  discussing  this  rec- 
ommendation with  a  number  of  eminent 
cancer  experts  in  the  United  States,  and 
having  their  strong  support,  I  recom- 
mended this  amendment. 

With  regard  to  reported  plans  to  mod- 
ify this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  and  others  who  read 
the  Record,  the  views  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter I  recently  received  from  Miss  Elise 
Jerard,  chairman  of  the  Independent  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Environmental  Study  Group. 
The  letter  follows: 


Independent  Phi  Beta  Kappa  En- 
vironmental Study  Group,  and 
Citizens     Rights     Committee. 

New  York,  N.Y..  June  3.  1970. 
Hon.  James  J.  Delaney. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Delaney:  According  to  Pood 
Chemical  News,  officials  in  high  places  have 
publicly  described  the  so-called  Delaney  or 
"Anti-Cancer  Clause"  In  the  Pood  Law  as 
"ridiculous."  have  claimed  that  It  would 
make  us  "limited  vegetarians"  If  enforced 
and  that  it  is  "time  to  think  of  establishing 
safe  tolerances"  for  substances  found  capa- 
ble of  inducing  cancer.  The  phrase  "limited 
vegetarians"  is  particularly  confusing  inas- 
much as  our  vegetables  contain  residues  of 
pesticides  which  have  been  found  in  tests  to 
Induce  cancer,  as  well  as  our  meats,  flsh. 
eggs,  cheese  and  even,  in  traces,  our  milk. 

While  It  Is  true  that  we  cannot  scrap  all 
those  foodstuffs  during  the  period  when 
such  dubious  additives  will — one  hopes— be 
phased  out  of  use.  certainly,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  members  who  include  cancer  experts 
and  after  the  prolonged  research  of  our  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  members,  there  seems  to  be  no 
excuse  for  killing  or  "nibbling  to  death" 
with  modifications  the  "Anti-Cancer  Clause" 
which  can  offer,  now  and  in  the  future,  pro- 
tection against  the  Invasion  of  our  diet  by 
cancer-lncltlng  chemicals. 

Aforeorer,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  to 
establish  "safe  tolerances"  would  constitute 
a  giant  backward  step  in  public  protection — 
offered  in  the  name  of  science. 

WHY    cancer   is   in    a   CLASS    BY    FTSELF 

Cancer  testing  Is  unique  because  cancer 
develops  slowly  and,  as  the  experts  elo- 
quently put  It.  silently.  In  dogs  tests  may 
take  7  or  8  years  to  show  cancer  while  In 
humans  there  may  be  no  manifestations  of 
the  malignancy  for  15  to  25  years.  In  general, 
once  the  malignant  process  has  been  es- 
tablished it  Is  irreversible.  Since  a  single 
dose  of  a  cancer-causing  chemical  or  re- 
peated very  small  doses  have  been  shown  to 
incite  cancer  the  present  push  for  so-called 
"safe  tolerances"  would  gravely  Jeopardize 
a  public  which  has  already  been  subjected 
to  a  multiplicity  of  serious  hazards. 

Dr.  Roy  Newton,  former  Vice  President  In 
Charge    of   Technical    Operations    at    Swift 
and    Company,    characterized    certain    mli*-  • 
leading  arguments  for  permissiveness  In  tbn 
use  of  additives  as  dangerous  "confusert 

We  should  like  to  cite  a  few  of  theit 
which  now  are  rampant  In  respect  to  th« 
"Anti-Cancer  Clause." 

THE  CONFUSERS 

The  Claim. — Our  advanced  technology  can 
now  measure  unprecedentedly  slight 
amounts  of  chemicals  In  food.  Therefore, 
"zero  tolerance"  no  longer  has  meaning. 

The  Facts. — This  Is  Irrelevant.  Because  we 
can  measure  substances  already  present  In 
food  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to  intro- 
duce into  food  small  amounts  of  chemicals 
known  to  be  capable  of  Inducing  cancer.  If 
so-called  "safe  tolerances"  were  established 
they  would  apply  not  to  one  food  item  but 
possibly  to  hundreds  or  as  Dr.  William  Stew- 
art has  suggested,  even  to  a  thousand. 

The  Claim. — Some  natural  substnces  may 
contain  constituents  which  chemically 
could  be  suspected  of  Inciting  cancer.  Are 
we  going  to  throw  them  out  of  the  diet? 

The  Facts. — The  so-called  Delaney  Clause 
or  "Anti-Cancer  Clause"  was  devised  for 
protection  against  synthetic  additives,  for- 
eign to  human  biology,  and  generally  never 
consumed  by  man  on  earth. 
■  The  Claim. — Even  familiar  substances  like 
sugar  have  been  found  to  cause  cancer  In 
tests — so  what  Is  proven  by  them? 

"The  Facts. — Competent  cancer  research- 
ers have  been  unable  to  verify  that  experi- 
ment. Dr.  W.  C.  Hueper.  a  member  of  our 
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Committee  on  Environmental  Contamination 
and  emeritus  Environmental  Cancer  Chief 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  as  well  as 
several  other  top-notch  scientists  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  tried  to  repeat  the  test 
reported  by  a  Japanese  team  but  did  not 
attain  the  results  with  sugar.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  Impurities  must  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  significant  number  of  can- 
cers elicited. 

The  Claim. — Large  doses  are  used  In  cancer 
tests.  They  have  nothing  to  tell  us  about 
the  small  amounts  of  the  compounds  which 
human  beings  will  Ingest. 

The  Facts. — In  all  food  and  drug  tests 
large  amounts  are  used,  first,  because  ani- 
mals .are  short-lived  and  expensive  and,  sec- 
ond, because  there  mus*  be  a  factor  of  safety 
to  protect  humans — and  individuals  differ 
In  some  respects  by  a  factor  of  100  and  in 
others,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Roger  Williams, 
by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  500.  However, 
cancer  tests  are  generally  performed  not 
only  with  high  doses,  but  also  with  medium 
and  low  concentrations. 

Why  so  much  objection  to  large  doses  In 
cancer  tests  when  the  risk  Is  unique  and 
extremely  grave?  A  negative  finding  In  a  test 
on  animals  does  not  assure  safety  for  hu- 
mans; but  a  {Xjsitlve  result  is  a  warning. 
Why  the  willingness  to  discount  the  warning 
when  cancerizatlon  Is  a  terrible  fate  which 
overtakes  about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion? 

The  Claim. — If  the  skin  of  a  cancer-prone 
mouse  Is  painted  with  a  chemical  compound 
and  cancer  develops,  that  substance  would 
be  banned  by  the  Delaney  Clause. 

The  Facts. — False.  The  tests  are  basically 
feeding  tests.  To  round  out  the  picture  other 
methods  are  generally  used.  The  evaluation 
by  qualified  experts  is  based  on  a  wide  clini- 
cal spectrum. 

The  Claim. — The  Delaney  Clause  does  not 
offer  leeway  for  scientific  Judgment. 

The  Facts. — Nothing  In  the  Clause  prevents 
the  most  thorough  scientific  appraisal  and 
evaluation. 

What  the  Clause  does  provide  is  a  check 
on  recklessness  and  bias  resulting  from  in- 
dustrial pressures  and  priorities. 

THE    CLAIM    ABOITT    CYCLAMATES 

Highly  placed  officials  have  also  stated  or 
Implied  that  the  crack-down  on  cyclamates 
occiured  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  "Anti- 
Cancer  Clause;"  also,  that  one  would  have  to 
drink  a  grotesque  amount  of  cyclamate- 
contalning  beverages  "to  get  the  dose  that 
caused  cancer  in  animals." 

As  pwlnted  out  by  Consumers  Research, 
cyclamates  have  been  used  as  ingredients 
not  only  of  soft  drinks  but  of  hundreds  of 
food  products,  many  of  which  could  be  In- 
gested day  after  day — by  persons  In  all  states 
of  health  and  susceptibility  to  cancer,  a  state 
which  Is  not  identifiable. 

Furthermore,  bladder  cancers  were  caused 
not  only,  as  claimed,  with  "a  dose  50  times 
higher  than  normal  human  consumption" 
but  also  by  the  low  level  of  8  parts  per  mil- 
lion. 

Cyclohexylamlne,  a  highly  dangerous 
breakdown  product  of  cyclamates,  was  found 
In  40  ">  of  the  subjects  studied.  Also,  work  In 
the  Worcester  Institute  of  Experimental 
Biology  showed  human  chromosome  damage 
by  cyclamates.  while  FDA  scientists  found 
that  the  substance  caused  birth  defects  in 
animals. 

In  sum,  cyclamates  were  established  as 
carcinogenic  at  low  concentration,  as  well  as 
teratogenic. 

THE     claim     about     THE     CLAUSE     AND     THOSE 
CRANBERRIES 

The  "cranberry  episode"  Is  also  frequently 
cited  as  an  unfortunate  effect  of  the  Delaney 
Clause.  However.  HEW  Secretary  Arthur 
Flemmlng,  seeking  an  "Anti-Cancer  Clause" 
In  the  1960  legislation  regulating  food  dyes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

disclosed  at  a  hearing  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  some  rarely 
mentioned  details  of  the  ban  on  amlnotri- 
azole. 

American  Cyanlmld  Co.  had  asked  registra- 
tion of  the  pesticide  for  soy  beans,  apples 
and  cranberries,  on  a  no-residue  basis.  Am- 
chem  Products  Co.  submitted  a  petition 
seeking  a  residue  tolerance.  Cranberry  grow- 
ers Jumped  the  gun  by  using  amlnotrlazole 
before  It  was  registered  or  adequate  tests 
had  been  performed. 

In  May.  1959,  the  FDA  Division  of  Pharma- 
cology reported:  "The  requested  tolerance 
of  1  p. p.m.  for  apples,  p>ears  and  cranberries 
should  not  be  established,  as  the  patho- 
logical evidence  shows  undoubtedly  that  this 
compound  is  a  carcinogen  .  .  .  amlnotriazole 
caused  cancer  in  rats  and  cats  at  high  and 
medium  and  low  doses  (10  p.p.m.)  In  feed- 
ing tests  ...  a  no-effect  level  was  not 
found." 

Three  million  pounds  of  cranberries  were 
found  to  be  contaminated.  The  FDA  tested 
and  cleared  a  total  of  33.6  million  pounds 
and  released  them  to  the  market  labeled 
"Examined  and  passed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration."  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
product  was  unjustifiably  used,  the  indus- 
try was  compensated  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. In  the  Thanksgiving  season  an  In- 
determlne  number  of  persons  susceptible 
to  cancer — or  people  with  cancers — could 
have  consumed  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
cranberries  contaminated  by  a  compound 
which  had  caused  cancer  In  animals  at  the 
very  low  dosage  of  10  p.p.m. 

THE    SYNTHETIC     FEMALE    HORMONE 

The  ban  on  stllbestrol,  used  for  rapid  fat- 
tening of  poultry,  has  likewise  been  blamed 
on  the  "unscientific"  Delaney  Clause.  Pru- 
dent scientists,  however,  backed  the  move. 
Dr.  Roy  Herz,  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  En- 
docrinology of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, stated,  after  residues  of  the  hormone 
had  been  found  in  the  livers  of  treated  poul- 
try and  parts  beneath  the  skin:  "Stllbestrol 
is  known  to  produce  a  variety  of  ttunors  In 
several  species  after  prolonged  exposure  .  .  . 
In  rare  cases  cancers  have  developed  In  (hu- 
man) p>atlent6  after  prolonged  use  of  stll- 
bestrol. ...  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
eliminate  the  hazard,  no  matter  how  small 
the  dosage,  of  continued  consumption  of 
this  material  In  one's  diet  for  years  oi  one's 
life." 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  RATIONALE  OF  THE  "ANTI- 
CANCER clause"  as  presented  by  THE  U.S. 
NATIONAL    CANCER    INSTITU'IK 

The  Chief  points  of  an  extensive  docu- 
ment prepared  for  HEW  Secretary  Flemmlng 
by  scientists  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Cancer  can  be  caused  by 
very  small  doses  of  carcinogenic  agents.  (2) 
Not  all  members  of  the  exposed  population 
are  expected  to  develop  cancer  but  those 
most  siLsceptible  cannot  be  identified.  (3) 
Even  a  powerful  carcinogen  requires  years 
In  man  to  become  evident  (often  15-25 
years).  (4)  No  change  need  be  recognized  In 
the  organs  or  tissues  destined  to  become  can- 
cerous before  the  cancer  appears.  (5)  Small 
doses  frequently  repeated  have  been  most  ef- 
fective In  cancerizatlon.  (6)  Young  animals 
have  been  most  susceptible.  (7)  No  one  can 
tell  how  much  or  how  little  of  a  carcinogen 
win  be  required  to  produce  cancer  In  any 
human  being,  nor  how  long  It  will  take  for 
the  cancer  to  develop.  (8)  The  effect  of 
chemical  carcinogens  can  be  markedly  in- 
creased by  other  compounds  ( co-carcino- 
gens). (9)  the  evidence  suggests  the  irrever- 
sibility of  the  carcinogenic  process,  once  It 
has  been  initiated,  and  further  suggests  a 
cum,ulative  effect.  (10)  Every  chemical  com- 
pound found  to  cause  cancer  in  man  has 
produced  cancer  in  one  or  more  species  of 
animals,  though  ont  necessarily  in  the  same 
sites.  (11)  Cancer  is  Induced  by  ionizing 
radiation.  Radioactivity  may  be  Ingested  with 
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food.  (12)  It  must  be  noted  that  there  are 
numerous  simultaneous  expostires  to  car- 
cinogens. (13)  No  "safe  tolerance",  In  the 
light  of  complexities  and  knowledge,  can  be 
established  for  a  carcinogen — for  human  be- 
ings. 

(See:  "The  Role  Of  CJertsdn  Chemicals  And 
Physical  Agents  In  The  Causation  Of  Can- 
cer; G.  Boroughs  Mlder,  Associate  Director  of 
Research,  National  Cancer  Institute) 

THE    BAN    ON    CARCINOGENIC    FOOD    ADDITIVES    BY 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  AGAINST  CANCER 

The  International  Union  Against  Cancer 
first  published  Its  findings  and  Resolutions 
In  regard  to  food  additives  In  1957  In  the 
Acta  Unio  Internationalist  Contra  Cancrum 
( 13,195)  and  has  continued  to  affirm  the  posi- 
tion which  Influenced  the  Introduction  and 
wording  of  the  so-called  Delaney  Clause. 

The  adoption  of  this  Clause  la  supported 
by  distinguished  scientists  and  physicians, 
Including  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  eminent  cstncer 
surgeon  and  Director  of  the  Ochsner  Foun- 
dation and  Clinic,  a  past  President  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

"Safe  Dose  and  the  Delaney  Clause"  From 
a  Chapter  on  Environmental  Cancer  in  the 
Forthcoming  Lawyer's  Medical  Cyclopedia 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Hueper.  Recipient  of  the  Rosen- 
thal Medal  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Awarded  a  WHO 
Fellowship  for  Research  in  Cancer  and  Allied 
Diseases :  , 

"The  adoption  of  a  "safe  dose"  of  carcino- 
gens would  be  bound  to  result  In  an  Increased 
exposure  of  the  population  to  environmental 
carcinogens.  .  .  .  The  "safe  dose"  would  be 
set  In  the  final  analysis  at  an  arbitrary  level, 
since  the  available  methodology  does  not 
permit  the  determination  on  which  a  "safe 
dose"  can  be  reliably  based.  It  uxmld  ac- 
commodate mainly  industrial  aTid  commer- 
cial interests  at  the  expense  of  the  exposed 
population  which  would  pay  the  price  with 
cancerous  disease,  death  and  excessive  medi- 
cal expenses." 

CanTiot  the  FDA  protect  us  from  cancer 
risks  without  an  anti-cancer  clause?  Cannot 
consultation  uHth  scientific  advisory  boards 
assure  such  protection? 

The  record  Is  not  entirely  reassuring.  To 
cite  two  Instances: 

Twenty  years  of  correspondence  between 
the  PDA  and  manufacturers  of  selenium - 
containing  pesticides  did  not  result  In  a  ban. 
although  the  Chief  Pharmacologist  testified 
that  these  pesticides  have  the  capacity  to 
penetrate  the  peel  of  fruit  and  enter  the 
body  (the  principal  product  being  apples). 
In  tests,  even  at  low  dosage,  animals  were 
prolongedly  symptomless  and  eventually 
manifested  cajicers  which  proved  fatal. 

In  the  aramlte  case,  this  useful  mlticide 
was  used  for  more  than  twenty  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  some  consumed  raw. 
After  liver  cancers  were  found  in  tests  by 
the  FDA.  a  ban  on  the  product  was  ordered. 
United  Rubber  Company,  which  manufac- 
tured the  pesticide,  asked  consultation  with 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  tests  at  a  still  low- 
er dosage  be  performed  for  two  more  years. 
The  FDA  agreed,  although  not  obliged  to 
accept  the  recommendation.  Accordingly,  for 
two  more  years  the  American  people  con- 
sumed the  residues  of  a  pesticide  which  had 
caused  cancer  at  low  concentrations.  When 
the  stUl-lower  dosage  also  elicited  cancers 
the  FDA  finally  banned  the  product  from 
Interstate  Commerce.  A  Memo  from  the  Chief 
Pharmacologist  observed  that  the  recom- 
mended tests  at  a  lower  dosage  would  "not 
remove  the  onus  that  aramlte  Is  a  known 
carcinogen."  This  and  other  instances  would 
seem  to  Indicate  the  need  for  an  "Anti-Can- 
cer Clause"  In  the  Food  Law. 

SOME     CLARIFYING     SCIENTIFIC     COMMENTS 

Dr.  Albert  Tannenbaum,  Medical  Researct 
Institute.    Michael    Reese   Hospital: 
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■It  Is  not  possible  unequivocally  to  estab- 
lish safe  tolerances'  even  for  weak  carcino- 
genic substances.  It  Is  possible  (sometimes) 
In  laboratory  tests.  Such  data  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  of  man,  subject  over 
his  lifetime  to  not  only  the  same  but  many 
kinds  of  additives  whose  actions  and  effects 
are  cumulative.  .  .  .  There  is  evidence  that 
cancer-causing  agents  produce  Irreversible 
changes.  The  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  De- 
lanev  Clause  should  be  retained." 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Stewart.  National  Cancer 
Institute  (Dr  Stewart  Is  now  sert'lng  as  a 
consultant  on  the  problems  of  the  FDAi: 
[On  the  difference  between  toxic  sub- 
stances, in  general,  aiid  cancer-causing  com- 
pounds) "If  not  too  badly  damaged,  cells 
may  recover  from  toxic  effects  .  .  .  but  ef- 
fects of  carcinogens  are  definitely  long-last- 
ing If  not  permanent  and  the  likelihood  of 
cancer  increases  with  repeated  exposure  of 
tissues  to  carcinogens. 

"Publication  749  'Problems  In  The  Evalu- 
ation Of  Carcinogenic  Hazard  In  The  Use 
Of  Pood  Additives'  published  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Pood  Protection  Com- 
mittee) contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  In- 
fonnatlon  but  also  contains  .  .  .  Insecure 
conclusions  .  .  .  (It)  lists  two  'Justifications' 
for  using  carcinogens  in  food:  If  (1)  values 
to  the  public  are  such  that  banning  the  use 
wlU  constitute  an  Important  loss  and  hard- 
ship i2i  there  Is  no  reasonable  good  carcino- 
genic alternative. 

"These  words  sound  like  reasons  to  save 
money,  to  save  work,  neither  of  which  are 
valid  excuses  to  deliberately  expose  human 
beings  to  the  risk  of  cancer. 

"Carcinogens  do  not  act  directly  only  on 
exposed  tissues.  Carcinogens  admitted  by 
the  gastro-lntestlnal  tract  may  produce 
cancers  In  many  sites  other  than  the  gastro- 
lntestlnal  tract,  e.g.,  lung,  pancreas,  mesen- 
teric membrane,  lymph  nodes,  salivary 
glands,  brain,  thyroid,  ear  duct,  liver,  kidney, 
uterus. 

"The  total  carcinogenic  load  must  be  con- 
sidered: exposure  to  ultraviolet  light,  radia- 
tion, radioactive  substances  In  water  and 
food.  Industrial  wastes,  exhaust  from  gaso- 
line and  dlesel  engines,  tarred  roads,  medi- 
cine, arsenic,  pesticides,  herbicides,  estrogen 
and  so  forth.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  no  safe  dose 
of   carcinogens  can  or  should   be  set." 

Dr.  Martin  Levin,  Professor  of  Epidemiol- 
ogy, Roswell  Park  Institute  (New  York  State 
Cancer  Research  Hospital) : 

"The  question  of  evaluatton  is:  Whether  tee 
icant   to   place  our   major   emphasis   in   the 
direction  of  health,  safety — or  on  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  chemical  additives." 
With,  to  us.  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Elise  Jesaro.  Chairman. 


CONGRESSMAN  GIBBONS'  LATEST 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  fxoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  my  latest  newsletter 
which  I  am  mailing  to  the  residencs  of 
my  congressional  district. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  1970. 

DcAa  FaizNo;  This  la  another  In  a  series  of 
congressional  reports  as  this  year  reaches 
the  halfway  jKilnt.  Your  views  or  comments 
are  always  welcome. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cambodia — The  President  took  a  gamble 
In  moving  American  troops  Into  Cambodia, 
and  I  hope  he  succeeds. 

Of  course,  only  time  will  tell  whether  the 
military  successes  our  forces  seem  to  have 
achieved  will  be  of  lasting  significance.  Of 
course,  I  hope  they  are  and  that  we  are  nearer 
to  a  Just  conclusion  of  the  Indochina  War. 
Tampa  port  deepening — The  $102  million 
deepening  of  the  main  navigation  chanels  of 
Tampa's  port  has  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  next  step  Is  approval 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  have  contacted  the 
President  and  alerted  him  to  the  Importance 
of  this  project  and  have  asked  him  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  necessary  funds 
are  Included  In  his  budget  for  this  project. 
VA  hospital — The  new  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  near  the  University  of  South 
Florida  Is  proceeding  on  schedule  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1971. 
This  $19.5  million  structure  on  a  22-acre 
tract  will  have  720  beds.  Including  a  240-bed 
psychiatric  wing.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  $60 
million  medical  complex  which  will  Include 
the  new  University  of  South  Florida  medical 
school. 

Tampa's  airport  tower — Tampa  Interna- 
tional's new  multl-milllon  dollar  terminal 
complex  win  be  completed  late  this  year. 
Crucial  to  the  safe  operation  of  this  enlarged 
facility  will  be  a  new  and  taller  air  control 
tower.  Through  follow-up  work  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  we  were 
able  to  have  the  $1.37  million  for  this  new 
tower  included  in  this  year's  appropriations 
by  Congress. 

Local  pollution  control — A  pollution  crisis 
threatened  Tampa  Harbor  several  weeks  ago 
when  crude  oil  from  two  long-abandoned 
ships  began  to  leak.  By  working  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Coast  Guard,  Senator  Hol- 
land and  I  were  able  to  get  special  pumps 
flown  In  and  the  oil  has  been  removed  by 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Environment — This  past  April,  I  sponsored 
along  with  the  students  at  the  University  of 
South  Florida,  a  day-long  seminar  on  the 
preservation  and  Improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment. Such  seminars  help  make  us 
aware  of  the  need  for  action  in  this  Impor- 
tant area.  The  federal  government  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution. 

Among  the  several  bills  which  I  have  al- 
ready Introduced  are  proposals  which  would: 
Elstabllsh  national  emission  standards  for 
clean  air  and  provide  penalties  for  failure  to 
obey  orders  to  cease  and  desist  from  pollu- 
tion practices. 

Eliminate  lead  from  gasoline,  thereby  re- 
ducing air  pollution  from  autos. 

Require  nationwide  protective  emission 
devices  on  auto  and  truck  exhausts  and 
emission  limits  which  all  autoe  would  have 
to  meet. 

E^tAbllsh  a  Congressional  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Technology  to  develop 
laws  to  control  air,  water  and  other  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Authorize  the  U.S.  to  heJp  establish  ed- 
ucational programs  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  supfKjrt  of  activities  to  Improve  our 
ecological  environment. 

Improve  the  Manpower  Act  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  specialists  In  the  abatement 
of  environmental  pollution. 

I  also  voted  to  appropriate  $800  million 
under  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

A  study  of  the  obnoxious  odors  In  part  of 
Tampa  Bay  was  undertaken  at  my  Insistence 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration and  they  have  recommended 
measures  to  clean  up  the  Bay. 

The  economy — Inflation  and  recession  seem 
to  be  Jointly  with  us.  While  prices  still 
climb,  unemployment  also  continues  to 
climb.  There  has  been  a  46  percent  Increase 
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In  unemplojrment  over  the  past  17  months 
from  January  1969  to  May  1970.  This  rep- 
resents 1.6  million  additional  Jobless  for  a 
total  in  excess  of  four  million  unemployed. 
An  unemployment  rate  of  five  jjercent  means 
a  loss  In  goods  and  services  of  $45  billion  an- 
nually. Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages 
continue  at  a  record  high  level  with  no  sign 
of  decline.  President  Nixon's  prophesied 
slim  budget  surplus  for  this  year  has  also 
slipped  Into  a  deficit  of  approximately  $11 
billion,  and  this  even  after  Congress  had 
cut  his  budget  by  $6.3  billion.  Once  again  the 
Congress  has  been  asked  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  Increase  the  national  debt  by  $18 
billion  to  $395  bllUon. 

What  to  do?  Many  exp>erts  now  advise  that 
selective  wage,  price  and  profit  controls  must 
be  Imposed.  If  our  economy  continues  to 
slide  Into  a  recession  while  the  cost  of  living 
soars,  we  will  be  facing  some  very  tough  deci- 
sions. Meanwhile,  the  President  has  the 
power,  as  yet  unused,  given  to  him  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  to  control  Interest  rates,  credit 
and  related  economic  factors. 

Our  uncertain  economic  condition  Is  largely 
a  result  of  our  Indochina  war  which  badly 
distorts  our  priorities  by  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  around  $25  billion  additional 
defense  dollars  each  year. 

Legislative  activities — Seniority  and  secrecy 
are  the  two  major  vices  of  Congress.  The  first 
allows  the  same  men  to  continue  In  power- 
ful committee  chairmanships  solely  because 
they  have  survived:  and  the  latter  shuts  out 
both  press  and  public  from  many  committee 
meetings.  These  secret  conimlttee  sessions 
are  the  main  place  where  congressional  pol- 
icy Is  shaped.  I  have  supf>orted  action  to 
drastically  curb  both  secrecy  and  seniority. 
Other  legislative  activities  I  have  supported 
include: 

Testimony  In  support  of  a  resolution  to 
urge  the  President  to  use  his  economic  pow- 
ers to  curb  high  interest  rates,  powers  voted 
him  by  the  1969  session  of  Congress. 

A  personal  appearance  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  urging  that  the  food  stamp 
program  be  revamped  to  save  $276  million  in 
duplicated  administrative  costs.  Although 
the  Administration  at  first  opposed  my  sug- 
gestion, they  now  appear  to  favor  It. 

A  Child  Development  Act  to  promote  a 
"Good  Start"  In  the  development  and  educa- 
tion of  the  nation's  children. 

Bills  to  provide  grants  to  local  school  sys- 
tems for  special  courses  in  drug  abuse,  as 
well  as  teacher  training  for  such  courses  and 
for  more  research  Into  the  effects  of  harmful 
drugs.  Including  marihuana. 

An  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide that  major  metropolitan  arms  such  as 
ours,  will  directly  receive  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  federal  anti-crime  funds  allocated  to 
a  state.  This  will  put  the  federal  antl-crlme 
funds  where  the  need  Is. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  actions — The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  most  prestigious  committees 
In  Congress.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
second  Plorldlan  In  the  history  of  Congress 
to  serve  on  this  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  have  a  role  in  writing  all  tax  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  In  such  matters  as  Social 
Security,  Medicare  and  foreign  trade  policy. 
Ovir  Committee  has  been  in  almost  continu- 
ous session  on  such  matters  since  early  1969. 
For  seven  months  of  that  year,  we  worked 
on  tax  reform.  We  then  approved,  and  the 
Congress  passed,  a  revised  tax  law  which  will 
give  most  middle  and  lesser  Income  taxpay- 
ers tax  cuts  of  five  to  fifteen  percent  over  the 
next  two  years.  Those  reforms  are  Insufficient, 
however.  We  still  have  a  tax  law  which  taxes 
-income  from  the  average  citizen's  work  on 
his  Job  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  Income 
from  non-work  sources.  The  federal  tax  laws 
are  overly  complex,  and  much  more  work  Is 
needed  on  them. 
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The  Committee  has  also  Just  completed  a 
revision  of  the  Social  Security  program  as 
well  as  Medicare. 

Starting  next  January  1,  Social  Security 
recipients  will  receive  a  five  percent  increase 
in  their  cash  payments.  This  Is  In  addition 
to  the  15  percent  hike  approved  by  the  V,ays 
and  Means  Conmilttee  and  Congress  last 
year. 

We  adopted  several  new  procedures  to 
limit  the  soaring  rise  In  costs  of  Medicare. 
I  hope  they  work  because  the  cost  of  this 
program  has  exceeded  predictions. 

Foreign  trade — Our  Committee  Is  pres- 
ently engaged  In  extensive  foreign  trade 
hearings.  Foreign  trade  In  this  country 
amounts  to  about  $80  billion  a  year,  and  It 
Is  an  Important  factor  in  our  nation's  econ- 
omy. 

We  are  presently  hearing  public  witnesses 
on  the  matter  of  tariffs  and  Import  quotas. 
The  garment,  fruit  and  vegetable,  and  oil 
industries  are  among  those  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  our  Committee. 

America  Is  the  largest  foreign  trading  na- 
tion In  the  world,  and  a  healthy  trade  policy 
Is  essential  Xa  the  well  being  of  all  of  us. 
A  healthy  trading  policy  means  to  the  con- 
sumer competitive  prices  as  well  as  a  broad- 
er range  of  products  from  which  to  select. 
Students — All  but  a  tiny  minority  of 
Americans  reject  violence  as  a  method  of 
polltlcHT  change.  So  do  I. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  before. 
I  do  not  excuse  nor  condone  violence  by  any 
group  of  whatever  age  or  jjersuasion. 

During  the  first  week  In  May,  our  capital 
was  visited  by  large  numbers  of  students 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  some  of 
whom  were  from  Florida.  Many  students 
visited  this  office,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  those  with  whom  I  met  were  level- 
headed, decent  young  Americans  who  were 
quite  concerned  with  the  problems  we  con- 
front today. 

Family  activities — Martha  remains  quite 
active  here  In  Washington  as  President  of 
the  Congressional  Wives  group  for  the  88th 
Congress.  Additionally,  she  has  hosted 
luncheons  In  the  Capitol  for  wounded  Viet- 
nam war  veterans. 

"Martha  and  our  boys  will  be  spending 
the  summer  In  Florida,  and  I  hope  to  get 
down  there,  too,  whenever  time  will  permit. 
RepKjrt  requests — I  jjerlodlcally  send  a  leg- 
islative report  to  those  persons  who  have 
asked  to  be  placed  on  my  mailing  list.  If 
you  would  like  to  be  added  to  that  list, 
please  fill  out  the  form  below  and  send  It 
back  to  me. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

companies  were  able  to  soak  the  public 
for  profits  on  goods  and  services  that 
would  eventually  be  removed  from  the 
market. 

In  addition,  the  reorganization  of  its 
antitrust  division  should  spell  swift 
justice  for  those  companies  who  seek 
to  exploit  the  general  welfare  for  per- 
sonal gain.  No  more,  I  hope,  will  lengthy 
litigation  and  administrative  procedures 
be  a  ticket  for  continued  exploitation. 

But  the  reorganization  has  implica- 
tions in  other  than  trade  areas.  The 
changes  were  instigated  by  a  directive 
from  President  Nixon  and  is  part  of  his 
overall  objective  to  build  a  more  efficient 
and  responsive  Federal  bureaucracy  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office. 

As  the  load  of  responsibility  increases 
at  the  Federal  level,  new  and  innovative 
ideas  will  have  to  be  implemented  if  the 
American  governmental  system  is  to  re- 
main responsive  to  and  fully  cognizant 
of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Nor  can  we  continue  to  depend  on  the 
seemingly  unrequitted  flow  of  tax  dollars 
to  finance  waste  and  inefficiency.  Al- 
ready we  have  reached — if  not  sur- 
passed— the  limits  of  taxpayer  endur- 
ance. 

The  FTC  changes,  then,  are  very  wel- 
come from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own 
operations,  and  whet  the  organizational 
appetite  with  the  implication  of  possi- 
ble far-reaching  governmental  restruc- 
turing in  the  future. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  a  welcome  action,  particularly 
during  a  period  when  consumerism  and 
inflation  are  major  topics  of  discussion. 

For  too  long  the  Commission's  opera- 
tions have  served  as  an  unintended  aid 
to  industrial  machinations.  Companies 
under  investigation  by  the  FTC  could 
count  on  several  years  of  litigation  and 
administrative  procedures  before  any  ad- 
verse action  would  be  taken  against  them. 
During  that  time,  these  unscrupulous 
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'ASSIGNMENT  TO  NEGLECT"— A 
CRUEL  MISNOMER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  May  22  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine contained  an  article  which  has 
shocked  and  outraged  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  article,  entitled  "Assignment  to 
Neglect,"  described  alleged  conditions  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  in 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and  in  the  VA  hospital 
system.  The  impact  of  the  article  was  to 
represent  the  care  we  afford  our  wounded 
veterans  as  medieval,  inadequate,  and 
even  negligent. 

This  article  Is  a  disgrace,  because  it 
does  a  major  disservice  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  staff  our  166  VA 
institutions,  and  because  it  inaccurately 
reports  conditions  within  the  VA  system. 
One  need  only  read  the  rational  retort  of 
Dr.  A.  M.  Kleinman,  director  of  the 
Kingsbridge  veterans  hospital,  or  the 
telegram  of  VA  Administrator  Donald 
Johnson  to  Life  magazine,  to  see  where 
the  truth  lies.  Under  the  leave  to  include 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  therefore,  I 
include  their  rebuttals  to  the  distortions 
to  truth  pandered  in  the  heinous  Life 

article : 

May  20.  1970. 

Prom:    Donald    E.    Johnson,    Administrator, 

Veterans   Administration    central   office, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Life  magazine  of  May  22  carries  an  article 

on  VA  Medical  Care    With  Its  nearly  nine 

million  circulation  the  Publication  reaches 
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every  community  In  America  and  may  lead 
to  Inquiries  at  your  Station.  Following  for 
your  Information  is  the  text  of  my  telegram 
of  thU  date  to  the  Editor  of  Life. 

From  the  obviously  contrived  cover  page 
and  staged  hospital  photographs  right  down 
to  every  biting  word  of  the  denunciatory 
narrative,  the  article  In  the  May  22,  1970 
Issue  of  Life  Magazine  gives  a  totally  dls- 
toited  picture  of  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Care. 

Thus,  It  serves  to  needlessly  alarm  present 
and  prospective  patients  to  discredit  the 
competent  and  dedlcat-ed  staffs  at  VA's  166 
Hospitals,  and  to  make  more  dlfScult  the  re- 
cruitment of  medical  staff  your  article  says 
we  so  sorely  need. 

The  article  describes  the  VA  Hospital  sys- 
tem as  the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  yet  In 
your  zeal  to  condemn,  you  could  not  find  one 
good  word  to  say  about  any  part  of  this  vast 
program. 

The  reporter  held  a  nearly  90-minute  Inter- 
view with  me  In  my  capacity  8ls  head  of  the 
VA,  What  survived  of  this  in-depth  Inter- 
view was  a  single  two-line  sentence  in  the 
final  article,  and  even  this  one  sentence  con- 
tribution was  airily  dismissed  in  the  next 
sentence  of  the  story. 

Your  staffers  visited  the  Washington,  DC. 
VA  Hospital  on  three  separate  occasions, 
talked  freely  to  many  patients  Including 
severely  disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  and  shot 
scores  of  photographs,  many  of  a  22-year-old 
Vietnam  amputee  in  his  treatment  routine. 
Could  the  fact  that  all  of  these  veterans 
voluntarily  praised  the  VA  Medical  care  be 
the  reason  that  not  one  word  or  one  picture 
about  these  veterans  appeared  In  Life? 

Could  it  be  that  of  the  800,000  veterans 
treated  each  year  the  one  complaining  pa- 
tient featured  by  Life — who  condemned  his 
country  as  well  as  VA  care — better  fitted  the 
story  Life  wanted  to  tell? 

The  truth  is  that  each  month  VA  Hos- 
pitals receive  literally  hundreds  of  unso- 
licited letters  from  veterans  and  their  loved 
ones  expressing  gratitude  for  the  excellent 
VA  care   these  veterans  received. 

Life  describes  the  VA  system  as  a  medical 
slum.  Here  are  Just  a  few  facts  about  this 
so-called  slum— facts  that  were  given  to 
Life,  but  withheld  from  Its  readers  by  the 
Magazine. 

All  of  VA's  166  Hospitals  are  fully  ac- 
credited by  The  Joint  Commission  on  Hos- 
plUl  Accreditation,  which  Is  composed  of 
representatives  of  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, The  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, The  American  College  of  Physicians, 
and  The  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  basic  VA  Medical  Care  Budget  for  the 
current  Fiscal  Year  of  $1,541,701,000  Is  by 
far  the  highest  In  all  VA  history.  President 
Nixon  has  already  asked  Congress  for  $210,- 
000,000  more  than  even  this  record  sum  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  starting  next  July  1.  The 
extra  money  will  permit  the  euldltlon  of  more 
than  5,700  employees  to  our  hospital  staffs. 
VA  Hospitals  are  affiliated  closely  with 
nearly  every  major  medical  school  In  the 
nation,  an  invaluable  partnership  that  per- 
mits VA  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  and  most 
sophisticated  medical  care. 

VA  Hospital  staffs  are  not  only  hard- 
working and  completely  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  our  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans will  never  be  forgotten  or  neglect€d  (as 
charged  In  the  Life  article),  but  Include 
many  of  the  real  experts  in  American  Medi- 
cine, more  than  2,200  of  VA's  5,100  physi- 
cians are  Board  Certified  Specialists  as  the 
result  of  three  to  flve  years  extra  medical 
training. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  VA  medi- 
cal system  cannot  be  Improved  Just  as  every 
other  medical  program  should  seek  Improve- 
ment. We  are  committed  to  constant  prog- 
ress and  Improvement,  for  it  Is  our  goal  to 
provide  the  very  best  possible  medical  care 
to  every  eligible  veteran. 
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Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

Bronx.  S.Y.,  May  20.  1970. 
Mr.  Thomas  Grutith, 

Editor,  Life  Magazine.  Ttme  and  Life  Build- 
ing. Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Griffith:  In  the  Interest  of 
truth  and  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  fears 
and  deep  concern  which  have  been  unjusti- 
fiably aroused  In  the  American  public  by  the 
article.  "Assignment  to  Neglect",  May  22, 
1970.  I  trust  that  you  will  publish  this  let- 
ter. My  comments  are  directed  to  the  quality 
of  care  received  by  the  spinal  cord  Injury 
patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  article, 
but  they  apply  to  our  other  patients  as  well. 

The  title  "Assignment  to  Neglect"  Is  a 
cruel  misnomer.  Our  patients  are  far  from 
neglected  Considering  the  handicaps  under 
which  we  work,  the  quality  of  care  which 
our  patients  receive  should  be  classed  as 
"superb" — but  we  class  It  only  as  "good" 
because  of  certain  handicaps.  Yes.  we  do 
have  shortcomings.  The  buildings  are  old, 
the  physical  layout  of  the  wards  Is  ineffi- 
cient, space  is  limited,  and  personnel  is 
small  In  numbers  but  enormously  large  In 
dedication  and  devotion. 

Let  us  examine  every  picture  of  the  arti- 
cle. Of  the  twelve  patients  shown  about 
whom  something  is  written,  six  are  of  Marke 
Dumpert.  Some  time  ago  Marke  Dumpert 
was  transferred  to  another  hospital  at  his 
own  insistent  request.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  pleaded  with  us  to  take  him 
back,  which  we  did. 

The  cover  shows  Marke  Dumpert  as  appar- 
ently very  depressed.  On  page  25  Dumpert  is 
pictured  waiting  "helplessly  to  be  dried." 
Actually  he  had  been  wheeled  under  the 
shower  by  a  nursing  assistant  assigned  to 
this  task,  and  after  he  had  been  partly  lath- 
ered with  soap,  the  assistant  was  asked  to 
step  aside  by  the  photographer  who  wished 
to  take  this  picture.  The  fact  is  that  no  pa- 
tient is  left  under  the  shower  after  comple- 
tion of  the  bath.  All  are  wheeled  away  and 
dried  Immediately.  This  picture,  like  the 
others  to  be  described,  are  posed  to  illustrate 
a  point,  but  the  point  illustrated  Is  untruth- 
ful as  in  this  instance,  or  a  partial  or  dis- 
torted truth  In  others. 

The  picture  on  page  25  shows  quadriplegic 
patients  (patients  who  are  paralyzed  in  all 
four  extremlUes)  lying  on  Stryker  frames  tn 
the  enema  room.  The  caption  states  that 
they  "wait  up  to  four  hours  to  be  attended 
by  a  single  aide."  This  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts.  These  patients  are  given  their 
enemas  promptly  after  arrival  In  the  enema 
room.  However,  unlike  normal  people  who 
expel  bowel  contents  shortly  after  receiving 
an  enema,  it  takes  most  of  these  patients 
from  one  to  two  hours  to  do  this.  In  a  few 
patients  the  process  may  take  up  to  three 
hours,  very  rarely  four  hours.  And  what 
are  the  patients  doing  during  this  interval? 
Some  of  them  doze,  others  chat  with  one 
another,  and  still  others  may  day  dream. 
The  patients  may  be  left  alone  for  short 
periods  of  time  because  they  are  securely 
strapped  to  the  frames. 

On  page  29  Marke  Dumpert  is  shown  In 
three  poses.  In  the  bottom  two  he  Is  shown 
being  treated  by  therapists.  The  caption 
reads  "hospital  aides  strap  him  Into  a 
brace  so  he  can  stand."  This  Is  a  partial 
truth«s*he  clinic  In  which  this  picture  was 
posed  is  known  as  the  ADL  Clinic:  l.e , 
activities  of  dally  living  are  taught  here. 
This  Is  the  first  and  in  many  respects  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  Important  phases  of 
rehabilitation  of  paralyzed  patients  when 
they  are  permitted  to  get  out  of  bed.  Many 
patients  are  fearful  and  must  be  given  steady 
and  repeated  encouragement  to  make  the 
physical  effort.  Dumpert  was  one  of  these 
but  one  of  our  nurses  spent  untold  hours 
of  her  own  time  to  encouraging  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  finally  did.  and  now  at- 
tends this  clinic  and  others  regularly.  This 
picture  then,  although  p>osed,  reflects  a 
truth   about   the   care    which   our   patients 
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receive,  but  no  one  can  tell  from  the  caption 
that  this  treatment  is  excellent.  It  might 
have  been  a  gracious  and  truthful  gesture 
In  the  direction  of  some  of  the  positives  of 
VA  care  had  had  the  caption  so  indicated. 

The  picture  on  page  30  shows  a  patient 
lying  almost  naked  in  bed.  Also  shown  Is 
another  patient  lying  on  a  stretcher.  The 
caption  reads:  "In  a  partltlonless  ward  of 
the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  a  disarray  of  dirty 
linen  is  allowed  to  pile  up  around  a  quadri- 
plegics  bed  while  the  patient  himself  lies 
naked,  imable  to  clothe  himself  after  a 
shower."  The  whole  thing  was  posed.  The 
patient  is  Marke  Dumpert  who  was  taken  to 
his  bed  after  the  shower  previously  Inter- 
rupted was  completed.  Every  bed  has  a  cubi- 
cle curtain  which  is  drawn  when  the  patient 
is  being  cared  for.  In  this  Instance,  at  the 
direction  of  the  photographer,  all  of  the  cubi- 
cle curtains  were  drawn  back  out  of  sight  of 
the  camera  lens.  The  "dirty  linen"  consists 
of  the  sheet  which  had  covered  the  patient 
when  he  was  being  wheeled  back  from  the 
shower  room  plus  a  number  of  clean  pillows. 
Paralyzed  patients  need  many  pillows  to  be 
placed  around  them  by  nursing  personnel 
for  proper  body  positioning  and  for  both 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  other  patient  shown  In  the  same  pic- 
ture, a  World  War  II  \'eteran,  was  asleep 
when  he  was  photographed.  He  resents  bit- 
terly the  fact  that  he  was  photographed 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  If  awake, 
he  says  that  he  would  have  refused  to  give 
permission.  He  says  he  feels  that  the  Bronx 
VA  has  saved  his  life,  and  is  thankful  for  the 
care  which  he  receives  here. 

The  upper  picture  on  page  31  shows  a 
sleeping  patient  and,  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
a  mouse  caught  In  a  trap.  We  do  not  use 
traps  In  our  campaign  against  mice  which 
admittedly  we  do  have.  We  use  tested  and 
approved  methods  for  mice  control.  Con- 
struction of  buildings  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
hospital,  and  some  construction  on  the  hos- 
plUl  grounds  Involving  excavation  tend  to 
chase  field  mice  Into  the  buildings. 

With  respect  to  rats,  there  has  been  only 
one  complaint  made  by  a  patient.  This 
occurred  last  August.  There  have  been  no 
subsequent  complaints.  One  of  our  experts 
states  categorically  that  mice  and  rats  do 
not  exist  together.  If  there  are  mice,  there 
are  no  rats,  and  vice  versa.  What  it  may  have 
been  is  a  black  squirrel.  We  have  many 
squirrels  on  our  park-like  grounds,  some 
gray,  others  black.  One  of  the  latter  could 
have  Invaded  the  hospital. 

The  bottom  picture  on  page  31  shows  "a 
totally  crippled  patient  who  must  depend 
on  a  buddy  who  still  has  the  use  of  his  arms 
to  get  a  sheet  thrown  over  him."  This  Is 
totally  misleading.  Quadriplegic  patients 
have  lost  the  Inner  body  controls  of  tem- 
perature which  normal  people  have.  Thev 
frequently  prefer  to  remain  with  as  few 
coverings  as  possible,  and  we  permit  this 
Inside  the  wards.  The  throwing  of  the  sheet 
over  the  patient  was  the  photographer's 
idea. 

The  final  picture  on  pages  32  and  33 
shows  the  enema  room.  Cn  the  right  are 
two  patients  on  Stryker  frames  while  be- 
tween them  a  hemlpleglc  patient  In  a  wheel 
chair  Is  giving  a  cigarette  to  quadriplegic 
patient  Andrew  Kmetz.  The  caption  states 
that  the  patients  are  waiting  for  treat- 
ment. This  Is  not  true.  Kmetz  was  dozing 
while  the  photographer  was  taking  pictures 
of  him.  He  awoke  as  Prank  Stoplello  In  the 
wheel  chair  wsis  wheeled  In  to  pose,  giving 
Kmetz  the  cigarette.  Stoplello  was  an  over- 
night patient  who  had  "jeen  admitted  for 
the  annual  complete  checkup  which  we  give 
to  all  of  our  ex-patlents,  and  he  himself 
was  not  In  need  of  an  enema.  Kmetz  was 
disturbed  at  the  Invasion  of  his  privacy, 
Stoplello  Is  one  of  hundreds  of  paralyzed 
patients  In  our  follow-up  program.  These 
patients  have  been  rehabilitated  to  a  full 
life  in  their  communities  and  they  return  to 
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us  by  appointment  once  a  year  for  a  com- 
plete  checkup.   Is  this   neglect? 

The  left  side  of  the  same  picture  shows 
several  trash  cans,  one  of  them  seemingly 
bulging  with  trash.  The  latter  can  is  protrud- 
ing Into  the  area  occupied  by  the  patients. 
The  caption  reads,  "Because  of  overcrowding, 
they  must  share  a  corner  with  trash  cans." 
The  cans  are  needed  in  the  room  for  disposal 
of  the  trash  which  accumulates  In  the  proc- 
ess of  giving  and  evacuation  of  enemas  and 
subsequent  cleaning  up  of  the  patients.  How- 
ever, the  trash  cans  are  segregated  to  one 
t  side  of  the  large  room,  and  a  curtain  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  patient  area.  This  cur- 
tain was  pushed  back  and  the  overloaded  can 
pushed  towards  the  patient  for  misleading 
photographic  effect. 

I  began  this  letter  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  would  publish  It  In  the  interest  of 
truth  and  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  fears 
and  deep  concern  which  have  been  unjusti- 
fiably aroused.  In  concluding  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  fear  and  concern  that  the  article 
may  lead  to  the  title  "Assignment  to  Neglect" 
becoming  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  staff 
on  the  spinal  cord  Injury  wards  who  work  so 
hard  with  such  difficult  patients  to  achieve 
the  wonderful  results  that  they  do  have  be- 
come thoroughly  disheartened  by  the  article. 
Staffing  these  wards  has  always  been  difficult, 
people  frequently  refusing  to  accept  assign- 
ments there.  As  attrition  occurs.  It  may  be- 
come even  more  difficult  to  recruit  replace- 
ments. Without  an  experienced  staff,  these 
patients  cannot  be  treated.  Neglect,  now  tin- 
true,  may  become  true  later.  But  I  have  faith 
In  the  spiritual  strength  of  our  staff  and  In 
their  ability  to  overcome  their  dlshearten- 
ment.  I  also  know  that  sensationalism  In  the 
press  usually  has  only  short  term  effects.  I 
hope  that  your  article  will  prove  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 
Yours  truly, 

A,  M.  KifiNMAN,  M.D., 

Hospital  Director. 


HIGH      INTEREST      RATES— INFLA- 
TION—UNEMPLO  YMEN  T 


HON.  GLENPt'M.  ANDERSON 

OF    citirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ^REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  administration  lias 
become  more  and  more  program-oriented 
and  less  and  less  people-oriented.  Deci- 
sions are  made  with  greater  concern  for 
a  political  gain,  than  for  the  effect  on 
the  lives  of  human  beings. 

In  no  area  is  this  more  apparent  than 
the  economy.  The  results  of  the  current 
policy  are  readily  seen  and  illustrate  the 
priorities  of  the  administration.  First,  let 
us  consider  the  policy;  second,  we  will 
consider  the  results;  and  finally,  we  will 
suggest  corrective  measures. 

PRESENT    POLICY 

The  administration,  upon  taking  office 
17  months  ago,  announced  that  it  would 
not  use  its  power  and  influence  in  the 
economic  sector.  Thus,  the  administra- 
tion has  abdicated  its  authority  in  this 
field.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the  power- 
ful economic  interests  were  given  a  free 
rein  and,  as  a  result,  have  demanded 
"whatever  the  market  will  bear." 

result    OF    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

This  lack  of  policy  has  devastated  our 
economy.  By  permitting  the  big  banks  to 
charge  "what  the  market  will  bear,"  the 
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administration  has  presided  over  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  100  years.  Prime 
commercial  rates — the  rates  for  only 
the  best  customers — which  were  6  per- 
cent in  December  1969,  are  now  8.30 
percent. 

A  1-percent  increase  in  the  interest 
rate  on  a  30-year  mortgage  raises  the  re- 
payments of  principal  and  interest  by  12 
percent.  On  this  basis,  mortgage  interest 
rate  increases  over  the  past  17  months 
have  already  raised  the  cost  of  housing 
by  nearly  25  percent. 

This,  in  turn,  means  that  the  prospec- 
tive home  buyer  can  no  longer  buy  a 
home.  Thus,  the  home  construction  in- 
dustry cannot  afford  to  build  homes  for 
those  with  a  moderate  income. 

As  a  result,  new  housing  starts  have 
fallen  to  1.1  million  units.  This  is  par- 
ticularly devastating  when  we  realize 
that  we  must  construct  2.6  million  units 
a  year  in  order  to  adequately  house  our 
population. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  high  in- 
terest-tight money  policy  is  imemploy- 
ment.  Because  money  is  tight,  business 
cannot  expand,  and  in  many  instances, 
must  cut  back  production.  The  result  is 
less  work  for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  job  or  no  work  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate. Unemployment,  down  to  3.4  per- 
cent in  December  1969,  has  risen  to  5 
percent  and  shows  indications  of  rising 
even  further.  In  other  words,  nearly  a 
million  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs 
since  the  present  administration  took 
office. 

If  the  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
increase  at  its  present  rate,  unemploy- 
ment by  December  1970  will  be  nearing 
IV2  percent. 

A  third  conseauence  of  this  misguided 
policy  is  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
consumer  price  index  shows  that  infla- 
tion is  still  on  the  rise.  The  goods  and 
services  that  we  would  purchase  for  a 
dollar  in  1957-59  are  now  selling  for 
$1.34.  There  has  been  a  13-cent  increase 
since  1968.  When  we  equate  this  to  food, 
rent,  and  clothing,  we  realize  that  a  man 
must  have  received  almost  an  11 -percent 
increase  in  pay  since  1968  simply  to  stay 
even. 

CORRECTIVE    MEASURES 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  policy  of, 
high  interest  rates,  unemployment,  and 
tight  money  must  be  revised.  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  inflation  has  not 
slowed — it  has.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
creased. 

First,  the  administration  must  roll 
back  interest  rates.  Congress  has  given 
the  President  the  tools  to  control  credit. 
Through  Public  Law  91-151,  the  Pres- 
ident could  require  the  allocation  of 
credit  into  areas  where  it  is  needed  the 
most  and  restrict  it  in  areas  where  there 
are  inflationary  trends.  Thus  far,  the 
President  has  not  used  this  authority. 

Second,  the  administration  should  an- 
nounce its  intention  to  stabilize  wages, 
prices,  and  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

Third,  the  administration  should  make 
a  greater  effort  to  cut  Federal  spending 
in  wasteful,  unnecessary  areas.  We  must 
use  our  funds  in  productive  areas  that 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
citizens. 
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Finally,  we  must  become  more  people- 
oriented  and  less  program-oriented.  We 
must  be  more  concerned  with  the  actual 
effect  a  policy  may  have  on  the  personal 
situation  of  an  individual,  and  we  should 
encourage  the  administration  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  programs  which  con- 
sider the  housewife,  the  small  business- 
man, the  prospective  homebuyer,  those 
on  a  fixed  income,  and  the  moderate-  and 
middle-income  worker. 


BRIDGES  WE  ARE  BUILDING 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  junior 
achievement  program  is  one  that  is  to 
be  commended  for  giving  valuable  ex- 
perience to  our  young  people.  In  Hous- 
ton, before  a  banquet  of  the  Junior 
Achievement  (d  Southeast  Texas,  Mr.  B. 
F.  Biaggini  recently  spoke  on  "Bridges 
We're  Building."  It  contains  information 
I  think  is  noteworthy,  and  I,  therefore, 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Biaggini's  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Bridges  We're   Building 

Standing  before  this  fine,  mixed  audience 
of  young  and  "not  quite  as  young"  people 
and  hoping  to  say  something  of  meaning  to 
two  age  groups  which  seem  to  be  speaking 
different  languages  at  times  these  days,  I 
feel  that  I  must  begin  by  confessing  that  I 
don't  know  how  big  a  "generation  gap  "  Is. 

I  kno'A  the  measurement  of  many  things — 
a  yard,  a  mile,  a  ton,  or  even  a  light  year. 
But  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  gap  be- 
tween our  generations  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  today  is  something  that  mystifies 
and  bewilders  me. 

There  are  and  should  be  differences  be- 
tween age  and  youth.  But  between  the  two 
there  should  be  a  bridge,  not  a  chasm — a 
bridge  we  all  have  crossed  or  must  cross  as 
part  o^  the  nattiral  scheme  of  things.  Cer- 
tainly the  length  of  the  bridge  Is  something 
that  Is  different  for  each  one  of  us,  but  we 
all  have  a  vital  Interest  In  seeing  that  the 
bridge  Is  as  short,  as  broad  and  as  sturdy  as 
It  Is  possible  for  our  minds  to  maike  It. 

I  hope  this  generation  gap  Is  not  really  as 
wide  ac  some  say.  How  very  much  I  hope  It, 
you  young  people  will  know  for  yourselves 
in  Just  a  few  years  when  you  hold  your  own 
helpless  baby  in  your  arms.  You  will  think 
about  how  completely  this  precious  little  life 
is  dependent  upon  your  care.  And  then  you 
will  ask  yourself  a  question  filled  with  a 
bittersweet  sadness:  When  he's  15,  will  I 
stlU  be  able  to  communicate  with  this  child 
I  love  80  dearly  today? 

Since  we  all  start  out  this  way,  how  can 
we  ever  really  become  strangers  who  dont 
even  talk  to  one  another? 
"Let's  look  at  this  need  to  communicate 
from  the  standpoint  of  time.  Within  the 
young  lifetime  of  every  Junior  Achiever  here 
tonight  we  have  seen  the  first  satellites  orbit 
the  earth  and  witnessed  the  first  walk  of 
man  on  the  moon.  Within  the  lifetimes  of 
those  of  us  who  sponsor  the  Junior  Achieve- 
ment program  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  svich  wonders  as  controlled  atomic  power, 
television,  the  Jet  airplane,  the  dlesel  electric 
locomotive,  computers  that  record  practically 
all  of  our  activities  and  aid  In  our  decision- 
making, and — more  important — social  and 
material  progress  on  a  scale  never  before 
known. 
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We  have  produced  all  of  this  by  develop- 
ing— and  being  willing  to  live  In — a  society 
that  Is  organized  to  reward  the  productive 
efforts  of  the  individual  tmd  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  who  believe  in  and  wish  to  enjoy 
the  opportunities  that  are  available  to  the 
Individual  in  that  kind  of  society.  In  this 
effort,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
led.  the  way.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some 
parts  of  the  world  are  more  developed  th&n 
others.  But  we  have  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciple, and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  It. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  a  system 
such  as  ours — one  which  produces  the  bene- 
fits for  Its  people  that  ours  does — should 
develop  from  within  and  grow  from  within. 
And  It  Is  In  that  context  that  we  must  view 
this  program  that  we  all  know  so  weU  as 
Junior  Achievement.  All  of  our  efforts — our 
accomplishments  for  the  future — depend  on 
our  having  a  "fountain  of  youth"  from  which 
we  can  draw  the  educated,  imaginative,  re- 
sourceful and  well-motivated  leaders  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  told  you  of  my  own 
Interest  In  Junior  Achievement,  and  be  him- 
self has  been  a  JA  volunteer  for  10  years  and 
presently  serves  as  one  of  your  directors. 
Many  others  at  Southern  Pacific  also  share 
in  this  Interest.  Vice  President  D.  K.  McNear 
Is  a  former  vice  president,  former  president 
and  now  a  director  of  Junior  Achievement 
of  San  Prancisco.  In  Houston,  we  have  had 
approximately  140  of  our  officers  and  em- 
ployes active  as  advisers  In  the  past  20  years, 
with  about  the  same  number  also  active  In 
fund  drives  and  other  behind-the-scenes  ac- 
tivltlee  which  en&ble  JA  to  carry  on. 

In  the  1969-70  Junior  Achievement  year. 
Southern  Pacific  has  been  sponsoring  32  JA 
companies  In  21  cities  from  Portland.  Ore- 
gon to  Houston.  One  of  the  youngsters  in 
our  Phoenix.  Arizona  JA  company.  Miss 
Sbarlon  Jo  Patterson,  wa£  elected  National 
Junior  Achievement  president  at  the  an- 
nual convention  at  Indiana  University  last 
August  21.  Sharlon  is  the  first  young  lady, 
the  first  black,  the  first  Arlzon&n,  and  the 
first  Southern  Paclfic-sp>onsored  candidate  to 
win  this  honor,  and  we  hope  she  Is  but  the 
forerunner  of  other  SP-sponsored  young  j)€o- 
ple  who  also  will  win  It. 

Because  of  our  Interest  in  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, then,  and  because  I  saw  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  some  of 
the  finest  youth  of  Houston,  I  was  delighted 
to  accept  this  Future  Unlimited  speaking 
engagement,  even  if  I  am  a  bit  unsure  about 
the  generation  gap.  I  felt  It  also  would  be 
an  opf>ortune  time  to  review  with  middle 
mangement — represented  by  many  of  your 
advisers — and  with  management — repre- 
sented by  their  employers — some  thoughts 
generated  by  feedback  from  yoimg  people. 
Including  those  In  Junior  Achievement.  It 
would  be,  I  hoped,  an  opportunity  to  help 
shrink  this  mysterious  generation  gap  be- 
tween us. 

When  you  young  people  enrolled  In  Junior 
Achievement  you  were  promised  that  If  you 
became  totally  Involved  In  the  program  you 
would  achieve  satisfaction  and  enjoyment, 
coupled  with  personal  growth  and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment.  The  fact  that  175  companies 
out  of  178  ended  the  year  successfully,  and 
that  85%  of  the  enrollees  stayed  with  the 
program,  indicates  the  promises  were  kept. 

You  learned  many  things  this  JA  year — 
especially  that  you  must  have  a  reasonable 
approach,  a  sincere  attitude  and  a  flexibility 
of  mind  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  decisive 
influence  in  affairs  which  affect  you  and  your 
company.  You  also  learned  to  go  along  with 
the  majority,  once  a  decision  was  made. 

When  you  came  Into  the  program  you  asked 
for  and  expected  certain  freedoms  within 
which  to  operate,  certain  safeguards  and 
guidelines  within  which  to  grow.  In  effect, 
your  Junior  Achievement  company  became  a 
miniature  business  in  operation.  Then, 
whether  It  was  popular  or  not,  you  did  con- 
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form  to  a  set  of  rules  and.  as  evidenced  by 
your  presence  here  tonight,  proved  to  your- 
self that  required  conformity  need  not  be 
deadly  boring  or  destructive  of  your  Initia- 
tive. You  learned  that  rules  and  regulations 
are  helpful — not  necessarily  restrictive — and 
that  people  can  only  function  in  groups  if 
they  have  mutual  respect  for  one  another's 
rights. 

You  may  recall  that  on  February  16.  1970 
students  at  Sam  Houston  Senior  High  School 
(some  of  whom  may  be  here  tonight)  staged 
a  protest  march  aimed  at  the  Houston  School 
Boards  crossover  integration  policies.  Prin- 
cipal Kenneth  L.  Wllbanlts  allowed  the 
demonstrators  about  30  minutes,  and  then 
he  wisely  told  them:  "You  have  made  your 
point.  Now  I  suggest  that  you  get  on  with 
your  business."  Equally  wise,  the  students 
did  Just  that. 

The  fact  is.  youth  has  made  Its  point, 
across  the  nation,  and  the  point  has  been 
emphasized  with  campus  disorders,  sit-ins. 
building  takeovers  and  strikes.  Now,  It  Is 
past  time  to  get  on  with  our  real  Jobs;  It  is 
past  time  to  follow  a  better  road.  It  Is  time 
to  go  where  the  action  really  is,  and  to  see 
what  you  can  do  to  get  society  moving  In 
your  direction. 

And  believe  it.  you  can  be  effective,  you 
can  change  things.  But  you  must  use  your 
energies  and  resources  constructively,  and  In 
concert  with  like-minded  people. 

Planned   action  for  constructive  purposes 
can  work  wonders;   blind  opposition  Is  onlj^ 
time-wasting  and  frvistratlng. 

La.'st  September  I  was  one  of  the  hosts  of 
the  International  Industrial  Conference  at 
San  Francisco,  an  event  which  drew  leading 
businessmen  as  delegates  from  70  countries. 
The  visionary  theme  was  "Closing  the  World 
Income  Gap."  and  It  had  to  do  with  ways  to 
apply  business  know-how  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  people  everywhere 

Among  the  conference  participants  was 
Mr  Amlrall  Fancy,  one  of  the  foremost  In- 
dustrialists of  Pakistan  and  also  a  leader  of 
the  Islamlcs.  whose  15  million  members  fol- 
low the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Aga  Khan. 
In  this  second  role  Mr.  Fancy  has  helped  to 
build  schools,  clinics  and  hospitals  through- 
out his  country. 

One  afternoon  during  the  conference  Mr. 
Fancy  was  walking  down  the  street  when  his 
path  was  blocked  by  a  young  demonstrator — 
a  girl  I'd  hardly  describe  as  having  much 
regard  for  good  grooming — who  demanded 
of  him  In  a  taunting  tone:  "Well,  what  have 
you  and  your  friends  accomplished  today?" 
Mr  Fancy  simply  smiled  and  said.  "Young 
lady.  I  suspect  we  have  accomplished  more 
today  than  you  and  your  friends  will  accom- 
plish In  a  lifetime,  if  you  continue  on  your 
present  course." 

His  words  of  wisdom  could  well  be  applied 
to  you  young  people  in  a  different,  and  re- 
verse, sense — because  you  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  your  lives  If  you  continue  in 
your  present  course. 

But  you  win  need  a  platform  from  which 
to  speak,  a  base  from  which  to  operate.  You 
will  need  finances  and  organizational  skill  to 
motivate  people  to  Join  your  team.  And  that 
is  why.  among  many  other  reasons,  you  will 
eventually  become  the  so-called  "Establish- 
ment." 

When  you  do  come  Into  everyday  contact 
with  this  structured,  ordered  world  which 
some  call  the  Establishment,  you  are  going 
to  find  many  of  the  same  problems  and  op- 
portunities you  found  In  Junior  Achieve- 
ment— except  that  they  will  be  magnified. 
And  as  you  apply  yourself  in  business  or 
professional  life  you  will  find  the  same  re- 
wards Junior  Achievement  brought  you — ex- 
cept they  too  will  be  magnified. 

Eventually,  you  will  find  that  you  do  have 
a  role  In  problem  solving  and  you  will  be 
called  on  for  recommendations  about  what 
part  your  organization  will  play  in  such  dl- 
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verse  areas  as  pollution  control,  plant  site 
beautlflcatlon.  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties, educational  support  and  community 
welfare  programs.  These  subjects  may  seem 
far  removed  from  profit  and  loss  considera- 
tions, but  they  account  for  more  and  more 
planning  and  thinking  time  on  the  manage- 
ment level  of  business  today. 

Eventually  you  will  have  to  decide  what 
part  of  your  revenues  you  will  want  to  ear- 
mark for  development  and  research.  Too  lit- 
tle, and  you  may  not  attract  p)eople  as  in- 
quisitive and  eager  as  you  are.  Too  much, 
and  you  may  cause  other  departmental  bud- 
gets to  suffer,  or  the  business  even  to  fall. 

You  win  have  to  experiment  with  various 
pre-employment  and  advancement  testing 
procedures,  and  guard  against  management 
by  seniority  alone,  which  can  sometimes  be- 
come management  by  mediocrity. 

You  win  have  to  face  severe  and  unrealis- 
tic government  restrictions — some  of  them 
artificially  imposed  to  protect  other  busi- 
nesses which  might  otherwise  face  extinc- 
tion either  because  of  poor  management  or 
lack  of  patronage. 

You  will  have  to  explain  and  defend  any 
profits  you  may  make  against  those  whose 
lack  of  understanding  causes  them  to  be- 
lieve that  profits  are  evil,  and  that  all  busi- 
ness ventures  should  be  owq^  and  operated 
by  the  state. 

You  will  have  to  initiate  Job  fjerformance 
evaluation  systems  and  relate  promotions 
and  salaries  to  accomplishments,  not  p>osl- 
tlons. 

You  will  have  to  protect  your  employes 
and  stockholders  against  cyclical  recessions 
by  diversifying  activities  so  that  layoffs  and 
shutdowns  will  be  minimized. 

You  will  have  to  be  concerned  with  turn- 
over at  all  levels  of  your  organization,  and 
you  will  have  to  determine  what  yoiir  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  are  In  per- 
sonnel retention. 

You  win  have  to  raise  your  corporate  voice 
occasionally  so  that  those  who  make  the  law 
and  those  who  enforce  It  will  respect  your 
rights,  will  allow  an  atmosphere  in  which 
you  can  live  and  grow,  and  will  protect  you, 
your  employes  and  your  plant  from  irrespon- 
sible factions. 

You  will  have  to  do  these  things  so  that 
you  can  become  successful"  enough  to  be  able 
to  utilize  some  of  your  time  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  our  society.  And.  believe  it 
or  not.  if  you  do  these  things  well  you  will 
find  that  there  will  be  time  available  to  de- 
vote to  civic  betterment  and  to  family, 
sports,  hobbles  and  cultural  pursuits. 

Only  40  years  ago.  when  I  was  a  youngster. 
It  was  a  big  thing  to  spend  a  Saturday  after- 
noon at  an  amusement  park  or  a  weekend 
at  the  seashore.  We  would  talk  about  that 
experience  from  September  to  the  following 
June.  But  Just  think  about  the  changes  I 
Last  summer  our  Southern  Pacific  Club  at 
San  Francisco  chartered  two  large  airplanes 
to  fiy  members  to  Europe  for  three-week  va- 
cations. This  year  club  flights  will  be  going 
to  Europe  again,  to  Hawaii  and  to  other  dis- 
tant places,  and  most  of  those  making  these 
wonderful  trips  are  rank-and-file  employes. 
Technology  has  reduced  the  time  one  must 
work  to  have  the  good  life,  and  It  has  vastly 
expanded  our  oppKjrtunltles  for  many  extra 
pleasures  of  our  choice — hobbles,  travel, 
education,  sports  and  recreation. 

For  the  p>ast  32  weeks  your  JA  advisers  have 
been  telling  you  some  things  about  your- 
selves, about  the  business  world,  about  their 
place  In  It,  and  about  the  place  you  one  day 
can  occupy.  Many  of  the  things  they  men- 
tioned, I  am  sure,  have  become  more  mean- 
ingful to  you  as  your  Junior  Achievement 
year  moved  along. 

Wben  they  said  you  must  be  dependable  in 
work  habits,  you  recall  the  nights  when  key 
personnel  In  your  company  failed  to  show 
up,  making  It  impossible  either  to  get  out 
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and  sell  your  product  or  to  manufacture 
enough  for  the  sales  force  to  sell 

When  they  said  you  will  need  marketable 
skills,  you  recall  the  Achievers  who  app>eared 
to  have  two  left  hands,  who  tried  and  tried 
but  could  never  hammer  a  nail  straight  or 
learn  to  use  a  power  tool.  Perhaps  you  came 
to  realize  that  the  advisers  were  right  when 
they  said  that  there  Is  a  need  for  education 
and  training  of  Individuals  in  basic  skills, 
and  for  the  continual  upgrading  of  those 
skills,  and  for  care  in  placing  people  where 
they  can  do  the  best  Jobs 

As  you  reminisce  about  Junior  Achieve- 
ment some  day,  you  will  appreciate  the  sac- 
rifice In  time  and  energy  your  advisers  made 
these  past  32  weeks,  and  you  will  understand 
that  such  extra  work  Is  an  obligation  and  an 
extension  of  training  that  adults  cheerfully 
accept.  This  Is  their  way  of  changing  society 
for  the  belter,  you  see,  and  this  can  one  day 
be  your  way  of  doing  the  same. 

In  your  32  weeks  with  JA  you  now  have 
been  exposed  to  the  need  for  profit  and,  hope- 
fully, you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
business  careers  are  as  honorable,  as  chal- 
lenging and  as  Important  as  careers  In  non- 
profit endeavors,  and  that  they  require  as 
much  preparation,  dedication  and  commit- 
ment as  many  other  worthy  careers. 

As  you  have  looked  at  your  beautiful  new 
BroofchoUow  building — one  of  the  most 
modern  JA  plants  In  the  nation — I  hope  It 
has  occurred  to  you  that  successful  business- 
men and  successful  businesses — out  of 
profits,  remember — frequently  provide  the 
money  and  expertise  that  make  community 
betterment  projects  pKJSsible.  When  millions 
must  be  raised  for  a  United  Fund,  a  hos- 
pital, a  Junior  Achievement  program  or  any 
worthwhile  community  effort,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness community,  large  or  small,  that  is  asked 
to  lead  In  making  the  financial  contribution. 
Usually  It  is  the  businessman,  big  or  small, 
who  makes  up  and  heads  the  committee  that 
goes  from  door-to-door  and  offlce-to-offlce  to 
raise  the  money. 

Working  with  visionaries  and  dreamers, 
the  hardheaded  businessman  furnishes  the 
material  goods  and  the  guidance  upon  which 
we  are  steadily  building  a  better  society.  His 
motives  and  practices  are  frequently  con- 
demned by  the  uninformed  or  the  misin- 
formed, but  none  of  the  critics  has  brought 
us  a  better  way  to  correct  the  Injustices  or 
solve  the  problems  which  everyone  finds  so 
easy  to  identify. 

Young  friends,  at  least  give  the  Americans 
of  my  generation — your  fathers  and  moth- 
ers— credit  for  getting  some  results.  Look 
around  you  at  the  good  people  In  this  room 
who  are  past  50  and  consider  some  of  the 
things  they  have  done: 

They  have  given  you  a  far  healthier  world 
and  practically  wiped  out  dreaded  epidemics 
In  a  score  of  diseases.  They  have  Increased 
life  expectancy  about  50 n  In  five  decades. 
They  have  cut  the  work  week  almost  a  third 
while  more  than  doubling  per  capita  pro- 
duction. They  have  lived  through  modem 
history's  greatest  depression  and  hardest 
wars,  and  survived  cold  and  hunger  to  see 
that  you  had  good  food,  warm  homes  and 
the  greatest  educational  opportunities  ever 
known. 

They  have  tried  to  give  you  the  best — 
and  you  show  it,  by  being  the  tallest, 
healthiest,  brightest  generation  ever  to  grace 
this  land.  Because  they  were  mat^lallstlc 
you  will  work  less  to  earn  your  own  neces- 
sities, learn  more  in  less  time,  enjoy  more 
leisure,  and  have  a  wider  choice  of  how  you 
may  contribute  to  society.  These  are  the 
same  people  who  have  started  the  fight 
a^ralnst  numerous  social  problems — even  If 
they'll  not  be  allowed  the  years  to  finish  It. 
And  yes,  they  also  hold  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion— which  I  am  sure  you  will  Inherit — of 
paying  more  taxes  than  any  Americans  in 
history ! 
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I  often  wonder  where  and  how  this  genera- 
tion of  mine  has  failed  In  the  face  of  Its 
multitude  of  successes  and  achievements.  I 
believe  Its  greatest  shortcoming  has  been 
its  inability  to  communicate  simply  and  In 
understandable  terms  its  great  concern  for 
the  very  problems  that  are  so  much  In  the 
news  today  with  youth  and  the  entire  world. 
It  riight  surprise  and  delight  many  young 
people  to  discover  that  lots  of  us  "old  folks" 
are  idealists  too. 

Practically  every  businessman  that  I 
know  has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time  and 
talent  In  working  on  social,  cultural  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  But  because  they 
haven't  advertised,  organized,  protested  or 
picketed,  their  constructive  activities  have 
t>een  shoved  Into  the  background  by  a  new 
breed  of  activities.  Unfortunately  these 
hard-working  businessmen  haven't  even  real- 
ly communicated  to  their  own  families  the 
truly  exciting  details  of  what  they  are  doing 
and  how  they  are  motivated  by  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  world  In  which  we^UJlve.  Could 
It  be  that  In  this  failure  to  sha^  such  In- 
formation— they  don't  think  of  their  Jobs  as 
a  drag  at  all  but  are  Just  plain  weary  at 
6  p.m.  and  need  a  change  of  pace  In 'order  to 
renew  their  zest  for  tomorrow's  challenges 
at  work?  I  think  so. 

Your  own  JA  advisers  are  probably  a  case 
in  point.  You  know  them  as  sincere,  hard- 
working Individuals  with  your  best  Interests 
foremost  In  their  minds.  But  what  about 
their  own  families?  I  wonder  how  many 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters  have  really 
been  made  to  understand  the  importance 
of  what  these  good  men  are  doing  and  why — 
and  how  many  regard  JA  meeting  night  as 
Just  a  night  when  Daddy's  away  from  home. 

Yes.  my  generation  has  had  falluires — many 
of  them.  But  It  Is  turning  over  to  you  young 
people  a  world  that  tolerates  failures,  and 
that  gives  you  the  means  to  correct  them. 
If  your  generation  can  make  as  much  prog- 
ress as  mine  has.  you  should  be  able  to  solve 
a  great  many  of  the  earth's  remaining  Ills. 

For  32  weeks  your  advisers  have  been  on 
a  teem  with  your  parents,  teachers  and 
clergy,  trying  to  work  with  you  toward  solu- 
tions to  some  of  your  problems,  trying  to 
answer  some  of  your  questions,  and  trying 
to  broaden  the  base  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. You  have  discussed  and  {jerhaps  some- 
times disagreed  on  many  subjects.  But  hope- 
fully you  have  been  building  those  necessary 
bridges  of  understanding,  through  communi- 
cations that  will  remain  open  to  benefit  you, 
your  adviser.  Junior  Achievement  and  the 
community  at  large. 

We  have  been  hearing  you  these  past  32 
weeks,  in  Houston  and  throughout  the  land, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  make  a  useful  &p>pralsal 
of  what  you  are  saying.  We  have  added  your 
thoughts  and  suggestions  to  our  plans  for 
the  future,  and  we  do  accept  the  challenge 
youth  appears  to  have  laid  down  to  us.  You 
have  been  vocal  and  you  have  made  some 
excellent  points,  and  I  promise  you  that  the 
"Elstablishment"  Is  listening. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  want  stability, 
peace  and  understanding  among  peoples  axud 
nations,  so  that  you  can  Inherit  a  proper 
climate  for  what  you  want  to  do  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  want  a  buslness- 
communlty-govemment  union  that  resjjects 
the  autonomy  of  each  segment,  without  pa- 
tronage or  coercion. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  want  the  op- 
portunity to  Innovate  and  experiment,  and 
a  chance  to  grow  as  individuals. 

You  have  asked  us  to  give  fujrther  con- 
sideration to  social  consciousness  In  our 
business  planning  so  that  we  can  all  work 
to  a  solution  of  ecological  and  environmen- 
tal problems,  integration,  educational  re- 
form, conservation  and  beautlficatlon. 

You  have  asked  for  the  right  to  advance- 
ment geared  to  your  capabilities,  and  you 
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have  asked  for  the  setting  of  realistic  goals 
and  objectives. 

You  have  asked  us  to  treat  you  as  human 
beings,  on  an  Individual  basis,  and  not  as 
a  set  of  statistics  all  pointed  with  one  brush. 

If,  as  I  have  said,  we  had  been  able  to 
communicate  clearly  with  each  other,  you 
would  realize  that  these  are  not  new 
thoughts,  but  rather  are  views  rather  widely 
held  in  the  over-30  group. 

My  generation  does  not  seek  to  suppress 
honest  dissent,  nor  is  It  frightened  of 
change.  It  has  lived  through  a  lot  of  both. 
What  it  IS  worried  about  is  the  communica- 
tions gap  that  persists  in  some  areas  and 
the  apparent  inability  of  too  many  young- 
sters and  adults  to  bridge  it  with  patience 
and  grace  and  tolerance. 

Houston's  Junior  Achievement  Is  happy 
evidence  that  the  bridge  can  be  built — for  we 
have  shown  these  past  32  weeks  that  we  can 
talk  to  each  other,  both  ways,  and  find 
answers  that  mean  something. 

We  are  all  In  this  world  together,  good 
friends.  We  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
make  our  decisions  in  terms  of  their  im- 
pacts in  a  world  so  crowded  that  we  can 
hardly  turn  around  without  digging  our 
elbows  into  our  neighbors'  ribs.  We  are  In 
a  world  where  we  must  learn  to  breathe 
each  other's  air.  drink  each  other's  water 
and  eat  each  other's  food.  We  have  been 
placed  In  each  other's  close  comi>any  for  a 
while,  and  we'd  do  well  to  try  to  enjoy 
the  company.  We  can.  If  we  listen  to  each 
other,  learn  from  each  other,  and  pledge 
each  other  mutual  trust — and,  having  done 
that.  Join  each  other  In  building  a  brave  and 
wonderful  new  world. 


THE  COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  Tuesday,  June  2,  1970,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pending  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  This  article  is  a  model  of 
careful  reasoning  and  cuts  through  some 
of  the  sophistries  that  surround  this  Is- 
sue. Certainly  it  reflects  the  point  of  view 
of  many  of  us  who  are  in  the  Congress, 
especially  the  need  for  congressional- 
executive  consultation  in  the  handling  of 
our  foreign  policy  commitments: 

The   Coopeb-Church    AMENDtcurT 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  certain  types 
of  military  operations  in  Cambodia,  our  big- 
gest headache  Is  trying  to  figure  out  what 
Its  words  mean.  Its  i>assage  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  unless  something  is  done 
to  clarify  what  It  says,  first,  about  the  Presi- 
dent's pwwer  to  strike  Into  Cambodia  in  pro- 
tection of  American  troops  already  In  the 
field,  and  second,  about  policies  Intended  to 
bolster  the  non-Communist  government  In 
Cambodia. 

On  Its  face  the  amendment  seems  to  say 
that  despite  the  President's  jxjwers  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  he  cannot  undertake  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  even  If  enemy 
forces  there  are  attacking  or  about  to  at- 
tack American  troops  already  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Either  the  amendment  means  this  or 
it  means  nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  this 
question;  its  sponsors  seem  confused  as  to 
which  Is  the  case.  Witness  Senator  Church 
on  the  Senate  fioor: 
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"We  do  not  raise  into  question  here  the 
power  the  President  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  derives  that  authority  from  the 
Constitution  itself.  We  could  not  deny  him 
his  powers  under  the  Constitution  if  we 
tried.  Nothing  in  our  amendment  woiUd 
Interfere  with  his  right  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  field  or  to  provide  for  their 
immediate  needs." 

If  the  amendment  does  fully  preserve  the 
President's  right  to  protect  American  troops, 
then  it  does  not  change  his  right  to  act 
within  Cambodia  if  his  purpose  is  to  protect 
American  troops,  as  it  is  In  the  current  opera- 
tions. If  the  amendment  denies  him  the  right 
to  act  in  Cambodia  regardless  of  his  purpose, 
then  it  interferes  with  his  right  to  protect 
American  troops  In  ways  the  Commander  in 
Chief  deems  necessary.  The  amendment's 
sponsors  cannot  have  it  both  way's. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  common  sense 
dictate  that  Congress  cannot  act  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  troops  actually  In  the 
field,  as  it  would  be  doing  when  it  draws  lines 
of  military  maps  in  a  theater  long  since 
drawn  into  the  war  by  the  enemy.  It  does  not 
wish  to  say  it's  different  because  Interna- 
tional boundaries  are  Involved  when  the 
enemy  constantly  violates  these  boundaries 
and  when  the  nation  involved  does  not 
object.  Nor  does  It  wish  to  say  Congress  Is 
only  formalizing  limits  the  President  him- 
self has  established,  since  limits  are  one 
thing  when  drawn  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief  and  another  thing  when  etched  Into 
law. 

At  the  amendment's  second  Ijvel,  we  find 
another  set  of  considerations.  We  think  it 
entirely  appropriate  that  Congress  concern 
itself  with  the  broad  question  of  American 
policy  toward  the  Cambodian  government, 
and  in  fact  we  think  the  Administration 
should  seek  to  involve  Congress  here.  But 
once  again  we  are  left  unsure  what  policy 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. There  is  quite  a  difference  between  a 
policy  of  "no  American  troops"  and  a  policy 
of  "let  the  place  sink." 

The  general  thrust — and  the  ostensible 
defense — of  the  amendments  Is  to  imple- 
ment a  policy  of  no  American  troops.  It 
has  a  sleeper  section,  however,  that  could 
undercut  any  effort  whatever  to  aid  Cam- 
bodia in  Its  self-defense.  This  section  pro- 
hibits U.S.  participation  In  any  agreement 
to  provide  military  Instruction  In  Cambodia. 
In  other  words,  the  U.S.  could  not  provide 
technical  or  financial  assistance  If  the  South 
Vietnamese,  Indonesians.  Thais,  Koreans 
or  others  undertook  to  help  Cambodia  train 
its  army. 

It's  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  wrong- 
headed  provision.  If  we  want  to  reduce  our 
presence  In  Asia,  regional  cooperation  is 
what  we  should  try  to  promote,  not  Inhibit 
Also,  the  section  makes  hash  of  the  spon- 
sors' arguments  that  they  only  want  to 
help  the  President  follow  the  policy  he  has 
already  set,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
contradictory  to  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  directed  at  a  concern  with 
which  we  sympathize — that  Congress  be 
more  Involved  in  foreign  policy.  What  Is 
needed  Is  the  type  of  Congressional-Ex- 
ecutive consultation  that  helped  prevent 
an  Indochina  expedition  In  support  of  the 
French  during  the  Elsenhower  years.  But  It 
Is  not  a  matter  of  writing  a  law  but  of  build- 
ing an  ongoing  process;  a  specific  piece  of 
legislation  Is  Important  only  to  the  extent  It 
helps  build  the  basis  for  a  continuing  proc- 
ess. As  It  now  stands,  casting  an  ambiguous 
shadow  both  on  the  President's  powers  as 
Commander  In  Chief  and  on  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine of  U.S.  assistance  for  self-help,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  will  not  build 
but  undermine  the  process. 

Yet  It  could  conceivably  be  turned  Into 
something  else  If  the  Senate  and  the  Ad- 
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ministration  can  work  together  to  clarify 
what  it  says  about  the  Commander  In 
Chiefs  powers  and  to  remove  the  sleeper 
section.  In  the  process  of  working  out  those 
problems,  perhaps  the  two  branches  could 
make  a  small  start  toward  the  trust,  under- 
standing and  cooperation  necessary  to  truly 
meaningful  consultation  on  future  policy. 


OVERGUILT:  A  PROBLEM  FOR 
AMERICANS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Washington  Post  printed  an  abbre- 
viated version  of  the  article  entitled 
"Overgtiilt:  A  Problem  for  Americans," 
by  June  Rossbach  Bingham.  The  article 
originally  appeared  in  the  April  1970 
Vassar  Alumnae  magazine. 

Mrs.  Bingham,  the  author  of  several 
biographies  and  a  contributor  to  the  New- 
York  Times  Magazine  and  McCalls,  is.  as 
many  of  you  may  know,  the  wife  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  23d 
EMstrict  of  New  York. 

During  the  recent  Anglo-American 
Conference  on  Africa.  Mrs.  Whalen  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  accomplished  writer 
and  delightful  woman.  The  discussions 
we  had  with  her  on  the  generation  gap 
were  as  probing  and  perceptive  as  her  ar- 
ticle. She  herself  possesses  the  "ineffable 
grace  of  humor,"  one  of  the  attributes 
she  suggests  be  used  to  silt  up  the  gen- 
eration gap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  believe  Mrs.  Bing- 
hams'  very  timely  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record,  I  insert  it  at  this  point: 
Overgdh-t:  a  Problem  for  Americans 
(By  June  Roesbach  Bingham i 

Like  Spanish  moss,  guilt  is  growing  down 
over  the  faces  of  Americans.  Saplings  are 
being  bowed,  mature  trees  are  stifling,  and 
some  proud  old  ones  have  collapsed. 

Overguilt.  like  overkill,  is  counterproduc- 
tive. It  may  lead  to  paralysis  or  a  tragic  waste 
of  resources.  While  "a  little  learning  Is  a 
dangerous  thing."  with  the  corollary  that 
much  learning  is  good,  the  reverse  applies 
to  guilt:  a  little  Is  good,  but  too  much  may 
be  dangero\is.  Maddened  by  Its  g;ood.  the 
overgullty  person,  like  the  rogue  elephant, 
may  charge  about,  bashing  his  head  Into  Im- 
movable objects  or  trampling  other  people 
under  foot.  Neither  he  nor  his  victim  may 
recognize  the  cause  of  his  embattlement.  But 
the  existence  of  overgiillt  may  be  surmised 
when  someone  consistently  puts  his  worst 
foot  forward.  As  C.  P.  Snow  writes  In  his  latest 
novel ; 

•'Guilty  relatlonshlpe.  the  more  so  If  tlie 
guilt  was  not  conscious,  had  a  built  In  tend- 
ency to  lead  to  further  guilt.  One  had  done 
something  which  one  couldn't  thrust  away  or 
live  with  peacefully  or  reconcile  with  one's 
nature:  with  many  people  .  .  .  there  grew  a 
violent  Impulse  to  do  something  which  one 
could  face  even  less.  Guilty  relationships 
pushed  both  partners  further  to  the  extreme. 
All  guilt  had  a  tendency  towards  escalation 
.  .  .  George  knew  that  those  who  accused  him 
or  mourned  over  him  were  right:  well,  to  hell 
with  them,  he'd  give  them  twice  as  much  to 
be  right  about." 

WhAt  Preud  c*Ued  "free-floating  anxiety" 
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seems  nowadays  to  have  a  counterpart  In 
"free-floating  guilt."  This  appears  both  In 
collective  and  personal  form,  both  in  the 
public  domain  and  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
Insomniac  heart,  both  In  common  to  Ameri- 
cans and  as  varied  between  the  generations. 
Causes  for  guilt,  moreover,  seem  to  be  pro- 
liferating during  the  very  period  when  the 
traditional  guilt-reducers  have  been  dwin- 
dling In  power.  The  possibility  of  divine  for- 
giveness ts  not  available  to  those  convinced 
that  'God  is  dead."  For  many  there  is  a 
vacuum  not  only  where  God.  but  also  the 
devil  used  to  be.  In  place  of  the  devil,  there- 
fore, some  people  find  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves  or  others  when  things  go  wrong. 
Sometimes  this  Insistence  on  laying  all  blame 
on  human  shoulders,  a  form  perhaps  of 
hubris,  leads  to  panic.  Says  Michael  Thomas 
In  Look.  April  15,  1969:  "I  was  sneaking 
around  New  York  like  a  .  .  .  guerrilla.  In 
constant  fear  of  being  arresied.  .  .  .  Some- 
where alone  the  line,  I'd  forgotten  that  I'd 
not  done  anything  wrong.  I'm  going  to  court 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  they're  going  to  find 
me  guilty  .  .  .  because  I  feel  guilty.  It's  Just 
a  little  Local  Paranoia,  but  it  grows  and 
grows." 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  guilt-reducers 
there  may  be  loss  of  opportunity  to  make 
amends.  Esjjeclally  Is  this  true  when  the  ag- 
grieved party  has  develop>ed  a  vested  interest 
In  his  role  as  The  Oppressed,  perhaps  as  an 
escap)e  from  his  overguilt.  Some  militant 
black  leaders,  for  example,  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  sympathetic  white  to  join  in  their 
overdue  battle  for  social  Justice;  some  dis- 
enchanted young  people,  white  and  black, 
refuse  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that  the 
middle  class — or  their  parents  as  its  symbol 
or  representative — could  do  anything  right. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  some  parents 
and  academics  refuse  to  entertain  the  un- 
comfortable hjTXithesls  that  dissident  stu- 
dents, as  "consumers"  of  modem  upbringing 
and  education,  could  be  correct  In  their 
negative,  complacency-blasting  assessments. 
Says  a  college  dean,  more  elastic  than  many 
of  his  colleagues.  "We  keep  talking  about 
when  we  were  their  age.  forgetting  that  we 
never  were  their  age." 

Some  of  the  young  have  coupled  their 
loathing  for  the  ancient  barriers  between 
white  and  black,  male  and  female,  rich  and 
poor,  between  nations  and  between  religions, 
with  the  erection  of  an  equally  bristling  bar- 
rier between  the  generations.  There  Is.  they 
Insist,  a  radical  discontinuity  between  those 
above  and  below  the  Great  Divide  (of  thirty). 
So  seductive  has  this  concept  of  discon- 
tinuity become  that.  In  the  below-thlrty 
group,  a  "generation"  Is  no  longer  defined  In 
biological  terms  of  two  to  three  decades,  but 
in  psychological  terms  of  two  to  three  years. 
Among  some  newly  emerging  adolescents,  the 
word  is  "Don't  trust  anyone  over  seventeen." 
A  woman  with  a  twenty-thre^-year-old  son 
in  the  police  force  and  a  twenty-one-year-old 
recently  suspended  from  college,  refers  to 
"my  son,  the  cop."  and  "my  son,  the  cop-out." 

These  many  young  "generations"  tend  to 
be  more  tolerant  of  each  other  than  of  an 
elder,  even  when  there  Is  substantive  dis- 
agreement among  them.  Statistically  few.  but 
highly  publicized,  are  the  extremists,  whether 
of  fsu-  left  or  far  right,  together  with  the  far 
back,  the  far  out.  and  those  males  from  11 
up  to  24  who  comprise  75  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  for  serious  crimes.  The  vast 
majority,  far  less  publicized,  comprise  the 
deml-  rebels,  or  the  deml-sqtiares,  or  the  un- 
easy communters  between  these  tWo  posi- 
tions. Says  John  Hersey.  a  master  of  one  of 
Yale's  residential  colleges,  "Students  .  .  .  are 
the  most  open,  most  threatcL.ed.  most  seri- 
ous, most  generous  people  I  [baTe]  ever 
known." 

Why  do  so  many  feel  so  threatened?  True, 
the  post-nuclear  world  offers  unprecedented 
dangers.  As  one  young  man  said  Mtterly.  "We 
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recognize  that  our  fate  Is  In  the  hands  of 
someone  we  don't  even  know."  Yet  this  world 
also  offers  unprecedented  opportunities. 
Ironically,  It  Is  sometimes  the  opportunities 
rather  than  the  dangers  that  cause  the  worst 
anxiety.  For  opportunity  entails  freedom  of 
choice,  and  with  choice  comes  responsibility, 
admitted  or  not.  and  with  responsibility  may 
come  guilt,  admitted  or  not. 

Some  young  people  suffer  the  guilt  of  not 
living  up  to  the  inflated  standards  of  an  up- 
wardly mobile  society;  others  suffer  the  guilt 
of  not  being  able  to  find  suflaciently  "rele- 
vant" standards  to  live  up  to.  With  the  an- 
cient philosophies  and  theologies  thrown 
open  to  question,  there  is  no  longer  a  gen- 
erally recognized  structure  Into  which  a  per- 
son can  fit  himself  and  relax.  Today  he  is 
not  even  sure  when  he  is  right.  Indeed,  what- 
ever he  does,  he  flnds  some  people  he  ad- 
mires disapproving  of  it.  Small  wonder  that 
many  young  people  are  fearful  of  making  a 
commitment,  or  having  made  one,  keep 
worrying  at  it.  The  state  of  anomle,  or  norm- 
lessness,  of  doing  your  own  thing,  turns  out. 
In  many  Instances,  to  be  less  fun  than  ad- 
vertised. When  a  compass  has  no  "North." 
Its  owner  may  wander  In  circles,  while  his 
loved  ones  cannot  chart  their  course  by  him. 
When  "the  sky's  the  limit,"  one  of  many  old 
adages  that  cry  out  for  redefinition,  an  In- 
dividual may  not  know  either  how  much  to 
trust  others  or  himself.  To  be  weightless  Is 
not  a  comfortable  alternative  to  being 
overloaded. 

"In  today's  existential  vacuum,"  says  Vik- 
tor Prankl.  "no  instinct  tells  man  what  he 
has  to  do,  and  no  tradition  tells  him  what 
he  ought  to  do;  soon  he  will  not  know  what 
he  wants  to  do." 

Many  of  the  young  respond  to  this  "ex- 
istential vacuum"  with  quiet  desperation  or 
loud  complaint;  others  turn  to  radical  pas- 
sivity or  activism.  A  few  become  loners,  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
refusing  to  give  themselves  to  a  person  or 
to  society,  while  others  escape  Into  Intimacy 
with  one  partner  or  a  small  group  whose 
Judgment  Is  sufficiently  reassuring  for  them 
to  "feel  good  about"  themselves.  But  no 
matter  what  the  arrangement,  or  lack  of  ar- 
rangement. It  Is  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

In  characterizing  the  impermanence  of 
many  young  Americans — and  their  counter- 
parts In  other  developed  countries — psychia- 
trist Robert  J.  Llfton  refers  to  the  legendary 
old  man  of  the  sea  who  changed  his  form 
whenever  threatened.  In  Partisan  Review, 
Llfton  says  of  "protean  man": 

"Rather  than  being  free  of  guilt,  his  guilt 
merely  takes  on  a  different  form.  .  .  .  He 
suffers  considerably  from  It,  but  often  with- 
out awareness  of  what  Is  causing  his  suffer- 
ing. For  his  Is  a  form  of  hidden  guilt:  a 
vague  but  persistent  kind  of  self-condemna- 
tion related  to  an  awareness  that  he  has  no 
outlet  for  his  loyalties  and  no  symbolic 
structure  for  his  achievements.  This  Is  the 
guilt  of  social  breakdown  .  .  .  experienced 
by  whole  nations  and  people,  both  the 
privileged  and  the  abused." 

In  this  period  of  "social  breakdown"  or 
"existential  vacuum"  the  elders  have  their 
own  forms  of  overguilt.  Having  grown  up  in 
a  time  when  Puritanism  had  been  reinforced 
by  Vlctorlanlsm,  they  flnd  themselves  to- 
day In  a  tlde-rlp  of  values.  They  may,  for 
example,  be  condemned  by  the  young  for  up- 
tightness  about  the  very  habits  of  self- 
oontrol,  dutlfulness,  and  ability  to  plan  from 
which  their  elders  had  criticized  the  slightest 
lapse.  The  sacrifices  they  had  made  for  their 
children  may  now  be  rejected  rather  than  ap- 
preciated and  the  parental  role  of  selflessness 
devaluated  to  that  of  a  patsy.  Accustomed  to 
feeling  guilty  for  their  faults,  they  may  now 
feel  guilty  for  their  virtues.  And  their  guilt 
may  be  Intenslfled  when  a  member  of  what 
Jack  Newfleld  characterizes  as  the  "me,  now. 
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and   why  not"  generation  accuses  them  of 
"hypocrisy." 

Two  groups  of  these  elders  are  relatively 
fortunate.  One  group  has  reached  the  open 
plateau  where  far-sighted  old  eyes  can  range 
over  wide  vistas;  where  the  knapsack  of  re- 
sponsibility can  gratefully  be  laid  down;  and 
where  the  person  may  become  what  nature 
apjjears  to  Intend  and  which  many  Oriental 
societies  honor,  namely,  the  observer  rather 
than  participant.  For  better  or  worse  their 
choices  have  been  made  and  their  periods  of 
testing  survived.  They  have  made  their  bed. 
but  sometimes  their  grandchild  will  not  let 
them  lie  In  It  in  peace.  Instead  he  blames 
them  personally  for  the  Institutional  hypoc- 
risies to  which  his  generation  has  made  peo- 
ple more  sensitive  than  formerly.  "You  com- 
plain of  modern  violence,"  said  a  youth  to 
his  liberal,  kindly  grandparents,  "but  the 
way  you  serve  large  meals  when  babies  are 
starving  strikes  me  as  violence." 

The  second  relatively  fortunate  group  is 
middle-aged,  with  time  enough  still  to  try 
out  some  of  the  more  "natural"  attitudes 
promulgated  by  the  young,  together  with  ex- 
perience enough  to  choose  among  them.  Such 
people  appreciate  youthful  experimentation, 
believing  there  would  be  small  progress  with- 
out it.  They  also  recognize  that  the  post- 
nuc'.ear  world  stands  In  parlous  need  of  new 
ways  of  relating.  In  the  national  as  well  as 
the  personal  sphere.  Somehow  they  have 
come  to  terms  with  their  own  mistakes,  either 
through  the  grace  of  God's  or  man's  forgive- 
ness, or  through  the  opportunity  to  make 
restitution,  or  through  the  aid  of  friends  or 
"helping"  professionals  Or  they  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  found  the  kind  of  work  that 
for  them,  as  for  Kahili  Glbran's  Prophet.  Is 
"love  made  visible."  Yet  their  peace  too  may 
be  shattered  when  the  young  make  them  lose 
their  temper  or  their  appetite  by  what  Ken- 
neth Kenlston  calls  the  "metaphysical  vio- 
lence that  refuses  the  humanity  of  one's  op- 
ponent." As  he  writes  in  The  Young  Radicals: 
"During  a  time  when  values  change  with 
each  generation,  the  values  most  deeply  em- 
bedded in  parents  and  expressed  In  their  be- 
havior In  times  of  crisis  are  often  very  differ- 
ent from  the  more  "modern"  principles. 
Ideals,  and  values  that  parents  protess.  .  .  . 
Filial  perception  of  the  discrepancy  .  .  .  may 
help  explain  the  very  widespread  sensitivity 
amongst  contemporary  youth  to  the  "hypoc- 
risy of  the  previous  generation." 

Indeed  some  confrontations  by  the  young, 
whether  on  campus  or  in  the  living  room, 
seem  designed  to  bring  on  the  very  "times  of 
crisis"  that  test  the  authenticity  of  the  el- 
ders' beliefs.  The  elder  who  Is  thus  forced  to 
shift  gears  from  the  rational  to  the  Irrational 
may  flnd  his  "gut-reaction"  flttlng  poorly 
Into  his  cherished  picture  of  himself  as  a 
mature  (cool)   and  tolerant  person. 

Two  groups  of  less  fortunate  elders  react  to 
such  times  of  crisis  In  opposite  ways.  One 
g^oup  might  be  called  the  "cubes" — square 
any  way  you  slice  them.  From  atop  their 
self-built  pedestals  they  deliver  absolutist 
moral  Judgments  that  "turn  off"  not  merely 
the  young  but  many  of  their  contemporaries 
as  well.  How  much — if  any — unconscious  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  young  underlies  their  Intransi- 
gence is  anybody's  gruess.  In  all  events  their 
refusal  to  reconsider  their  own  basic  tenets 
may  serve,  as  does  the  youthful  extremism, 
to  widen  the  generation  gap. 

The  second  group  are  those  who  collapse 
In  the  face  of  the  young  challenger.  Psycho- 
logically they  stand,  head  down,  patiently 
accepting  every  load  of  blame,  personal  and 
collective  regardless  of  any  choice  they  had 
In  the  matter  or  any  statute  of  limitations. 
They  may  feel  not  Just  regret — or  justified 
anger — but  self-flagellatlng  remorse  when 
reminded  of  the  heinous  acts  by  slave  owTiers 
half  a  century  before  their  own  ancestors  had 
set  foot  on  this  continent.  And  they  rarely 
correct  even  the  most  exaggerated  or  biased 
accusation  against  them  by  the  challenger. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  must  have  done  something  wrong,"  Is 
workable  as  a  hypothesis,  especially  If  It 
leads  to  amends  or  doing  better  next  time. 
But  It  Is  not  workable  as  a  way  of  life.  Over- 
guilt for  these  people  may  appear  In  the 
form  of  a  blanket  placatlveness;  the  varsity 
letter  they  sport  figuratively  on  their  sweater 
may  be  "M"  for  "Martyr." 

Their  collapse,  moreover,  may  take  physi- 
cal as  well  as  psychological  form.  There  may 
be  a  stoppage  of  the  heart  or  of  the  ability  to 
sleep;  they  may  develop  a  depression  or  one 
of  the  many  psychosomatic  ailments.  These 
people  may  be  lost  In  what  Dante  called  the 
•dark  wood,  midway  In  the  journey  of  life," 
when  reverse  adolescence  can  cause  an  ago- 
nizing Identity  crisis  in  both  sexes.  Some  par- 
ents or  academies  feel  as  if  suddenly  set 
down  upon  sand,  not  the  hardpacked  variety, 
but  the  soft  blowing  stuff  of  the  desert,  con- 
stantly shifting,  difficult  to  keep  their  bal- 
ance— or  their  humor — In.  Unless  they  can 
flnd  a  burled  pylon  on  which  to  place  their 
feet,  they  sink,  as  In  quicksand,  despite  a 
belated  or  frantic  shoveling  by  their  con- 
fronter. 

A  college  junior.  Intelligent,  short-haired, 
and  at  times  short-tempered,  announced  to 
his  parents  one  vacation  that  he  had  decided 
never  to  marry. 

They,  knowing  his  fondness  for  young 
ladies,  were  astounded, 

"After  seeing  your  marriage,"  he  said,  "I 
never  want  one  of  my  own." 

Well,  one  reaction  to  that  remark  might 
have  been,  "Lots  of  luck.  Anyone  as  pompous 
and  cruel  as  you.  my  boy,  deserves  to  live 
alone." 

Another  reaction  might  have  been  the 
stomach -drop  of  fear  that  he  is  on  drugs.  For 
some  people  react,  even  long  after  a  sizable 
Intake  of  phychedelics,  by  demonstrating  a 
loftiness  of  manner  that  Is  similar  to  pom- 
posity, or  a  loss  of  empathy  with  non-drug- 
takers  that  Is  similar  to  cruelty.  Says  a  re- 
cent Yale  study: 

"Such  people  seem  to  have  a  high  opinion 
of  their  own  profundity,  a  feeling  that  they 
are  more  creative  and  productive  than  any 
objective  measure  indicates;  a  tendency  to 
feel  dissociated  and  detached,  as  If  they  were 
above  and  beyond  the  normal  world  of  social 
reality;  a  relatively  high  degree  of  Interper- 
sonal insensltlvlty  toward  those  who  do  not 
share  all  their  assumptions,  and  an  impul- 
sivity  that  might  be  seen  as  intolerance  of 
any  limits,  questions  or  skepticism." 

The  reaction  of  the  young  man's  parents, 
however,  wtis  instant  guilt.  He  probably  never 
noticed,  but  his  barb  remained  festering  in 
their  consciences,  exacerbating  the  Insecurity 
that  had  been  part  of  their  root-problem,  ahd 
degenerating  Into  guilt's  deformed  offspring, 
self -hatred. 

Since  the  young  man  does  not  take  drugs, 
what  could  he  have  been  thinking?  That  his 
parents  had  deliberately  had  a  stormy  mar- 
riage? That  It  does  not  take  more  effort  to 
keep  a  marginal  marriage  going  than  a  bliss- 
ful one  blissful?  Has  he  never  played  tennis 
while  his  partner  was  double-faulting,  and 
found  It  worse  than  useless  to  make  the  part- 
ner feel  so  guilty  that  tension  botches  his 
forehand  as  well?  Or  was  the  young  man  un- 
thinkingly following  the  mores  of  his  peer 
group,  namely,  in  the  cause  of  their  high 
Ideal  of  "openness"  and  honesty,  to  kick 
sleeping  dogs  awake? 

And  why  did  the  two  old  dogs.  In  self- 
defense,  not  growl  or  nip?  Why  did  they  not 
point  out  that  the  person  who  insists  on 
"sharing"  some  thought  that  he  knows  will 
be  shattering  to  his  listeners  may  not  be 
"sharing"  at  all?  Instead,  he  may  be  tising 
his  "openness  and  honesty"  as  a  form  of 
bludgeoning — or  of  proselytizing — not  be- 
cause he  is  secure,  but  precisely  because  he 
is  insecure.  (The  young  man,  as  he  reported 
later  with  chagrin,  had  been  having  girl- 
trouble.) 
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Why  should  the  young,  today,  so  often  feel 
insecure?  In  part,  perhaps,  because  their  age- 
group  is  the  flrst  to  have  been  confronted 
since  early  childhood  with  a  bedlam  of  de- 
cisions that  in  ancient  Greece  were  made  by 
Pate,  that  In  the  Bible  were  made  by  God. 
that  In  the  days  of  the  settlers  were  made  by 
Providence,  and  that  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  still  made,  at  least  partially,  by 
the  person's  family  or  tribe,  his  economic  or 
social  niche — in  short,  by  something  other 
than  his  conscious  mind.  "In  Africa  and  most 
of  Southwest  Asia."  says  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Kline, 
"when  something  goes  wrong,  the  Individual 
will  share  his  depression,  or  his  confused  per- 
ceptions, with  other  members  of  the  group. 
These  people  simply  don't  have  the  Western- 
er's sense  of  individual  responsibility.  More- 
over, these  people  are  also  able  to  share  their 
troubles  with  their  ancestors,  whom  they  be- 
lieve are  still  very  much  present  as  spirits. 
Finally,  they  have  a  belief  In  white  magic. 
This  enables  them  to  believe  that  things  can 
change  almost  overnight.  .  .  .  They  never  feel 
boxed  In,  that  there  Is  no  way  out  as  the  .  .  . 
anxious  person  often  feels  In  the  West." 

Americans  under  thirty  feel  anxious  for 
another  reason.  They  were  the  flrst  to  be 
brought  up  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
then-new  profession  of  child-development 
"experts"  whose  Ideas  were  popularized  only 
after  World  War  II.  When  the  conscientious 
parent,  at  their  behest,  was  sufficiently  un- 
derstanding and  articulate  for  his  children 
to  become  more  aware  of  their  own  de- 
pendent, aggressive,  and  sexual  drives  than 
the  parent  ever  was.  he  may  unwittingly 
have  handed  them  a  key  to  Pandora's  box. 

For  when  today's  elders  were  young,  many 
thoughts  literally  did  not  cross  their  minds. 
These  are  often  the  thoughts  that  do  cross 
f^he  mind  of  today's  young  person.  They  also 
cross  the  television  screen  upon  which  his 
eyes  have  been  focused  since  before  the  age 
of  memory.  Once  an  emotion  has  entered  a 
person's  consciousness,  he  may  be  forced  to 
make  a  decision  about  it.  Should  he  let  It 
cross  his  Ups?  Should  he  act  on  It?  Often 
before  he  has  decided  what  to  do,  another 
uninvited  emotion  appears.  He  Is  bedeviled 
by  a  multiplicity  of  choice.  Often  after  he 
has  made  a  decision,  he  is  plagued  by  doubts. 
Lot's  wife  Is  not  the  only  character  who 
turned  to  salt  after  looking  backward  once 
too  often. 

While  the  young  person  wrenches  about  in 
confusion,  turning  for  reassurance  perhaps  to 
astrology,  or  to  I  Ching.  or  to  his  age-group, 
he  sees  the  authority — flgures  of  his  world 
acting  as  If  they  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Their  seeming  certainty,  he  reasons,  must  be 
a  hang-up  or  hypocrisy.  Else  how  could  they 
be  going  about  their  business  when  this 
"business"  of  theirs  has  led  to  a  loathed  war 
abroad  and  to  racial  and  economic  Injustices 
at  home  that  are  far  more  "obscene"  than 
all  the  four-letter  words  laid  end  to  end 
Enraged  by  the  establishment's  apparent 
willingness  to  treat  some  humans  as  sub- 
humans,  the  young  person  rushes  about  tak- 
ing any  old  bull  by  the  horns.  The  ensuing 
struggle  may  or  may  not  lead  to  new  insights 
on  either  side,  but  It  Is  almost  certain  to 
exhaust  the  aging  bull — or  ccrw. 

The  rage  of  young  Americans  toward  their 
own  authority-figures  was  noted  by  one  of 
the  middle-aged  who  Identifies  with  them. 
Said  Norman  Mailer  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize  vrtn- 
ner  of  1969: 

"A  generation  of  the  American  young  had 
come  along  different  from  five  prevloxis  gen- 
erations of  the  middle  class  ...  in  their  haf 
for  the  authority  .  .  .  The  authority  was  the 
manifest  of  evil  to  this  generation." 

Today  even  the  non-radical  young  person 
considers  himself  more  "hip"  than  his  el- 
ders ("hip"  deriving  from  "hep."  a  jazz  term 
meaning  "aware").  And  he  Is  likely  to  be 
correct.  In  that  the  many  Inner  choices  he 
has  been  forced  to  make  have  given  him 
new  forms  of  awareness.  Awsireness.  further- 
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more,  like  murder,  will  "out,"  with  the 
young  person  feeling  compelled  at  times  to 
report  to  his  elders  not  merely  on  what  he 
considers  to  be  their  mistakes,  but  on  what 
he  knows  they  will  consider  to  be  his  mis- 
takes. Pew  have  the  tact  to  smoke  behind 
the  barn  any  longer;  they  prefer  to  swagger 
into  the  house,  or  campus,  with  butt  (or 
worse )   m  hand. 

A  college  freshman,  for  example,  doing  well 
In  her  studies,  kept  telephoning  her  parents 
about  the  coming  weekend's  pot-parties.  She 
thus  forced  them  to  become  co-conspirators 
In  her  breaking  of  the  law  or  to  Issue  an 
order  they  could  neither  enforce  nor  even 
check  up  on. 

It  would  appear  that  the  prime  bugaboo 
for  majiy  young  i)eople  is  not  the  old  fear 
of  adult  disapproval  but  the  fear  of  avoid- 
ing this  disapproval  through  half-truth  or 
silence,  both  being  seen  as  forms  of  hypoc- 
risy. Jousting  Is  no  longer  on  horseback  with 
a  young  contemporary,  but  Indoors  with  an 
elder.  These  young  people  have  not  stopped 
to  distinguish  between  deceit  In  the  service 
of  self-interest,  and  half  truth  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  other  persons  feelings.  Nor  are 
they  willing  to  believe  that  their  favorite 
virtue,  openness,  can  be  a  form  of  aggres- 
sion, while  hypocrisy,  their  most  hated  vice, 
miy,  like  silence,  be  a   form  of  love. 

In  time,  the  young  people  may  discover 
that  there  can  be  a  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  Is  a  more  difficult  problem,  and 
that  fooling  some  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time — or  even  remaining  silent  while 
they  innocently  fool  themselves — may  be 
preferable  to  crippling  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  young  continue  to  be  puzzled  by 
the  appearance  within  themselves,  after  one 
of  the  confrontations,  of  a  deep  unease. 
It  cannot  be  guilt,  for.  are  they  not  pure 
(le.,  free  and  op)en)?  The  faults,  then,  must 
He  with  the  parents  for  flaunting  their  pain, 
no  doubt.  In  order  to  manipulate  the  young. 
Yet  this  reasoning  too  brings  no  surcease. 
How  Ironic.  It  would  be.  If  despite  their  un- 
precedented and  valuable  awareness,  the 
young  were  chaining  themselves  with  links 
of  overgullt  to  the  very  people  from  whom 
they    are    trying    to    detach    themselves. 

The  parents,  for  their  most  part,  may  feel 
a  deep  relief  when  their  young  person  is 
finally  detached  enough  to  handle  Ms  own 
life  For  they  are  then  freed  from  some  of 
the  overgullt  that  may  also  stem  from  the 
advice  of  the  child  development  "profes- 
sionals"  Whereas  parenting,  for  the  Vlcto- 
rtaxis.  was  simple — nothing  to  It,  Just  don't 
spare  that  rod — it  Is.  for  the  modem  par- 
ent, a  source  of  chronic  anxiety.  Let  their 
child,  perhaps  even  when  grown,  have  an 
accident  or  Illness,  a  failure  in  work  or  re- 
lationships with  people,  and  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly, the  parents  will  be  blamed — or  blame 
themselves  Said  the  late  Drew  Pearson,  a 
columnist  less  sentimental  than  many  of  his 
equally  widely-read  colleagues: 

•All  the  specialists  report  that  the  family 
plays  the  most  Important  part  In  building 
a  child.  He  can  be  raised  In  the  slums.  In 
abject  poverty,  even  without  much  educa- 
tion, and  if  he  has  a  strong  father  and 
mother,  he  will  not  only  survive  but  become 
a  constructive  citizen." 

Left  out  of  such  over -simplifications  are 
the  many  other  Influential  factors  such  as 
the  grab-bag  of  the  genes,  the  child's  sex 
and  place  In  the  family,  the  kind  of  "chemi- 
cal" reaction  he  sets  up  In  other  people,  and 
his  suitability  to  his  historic  era.  Fortunate- 
ly, though  belatedly.  Freud's  doctor-daugh- 
ter. Dr.  Anna  Freud,  together  with  some  of 
her  pediatric  colleagues,  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  brow-beaten  mother,  Jewish  and 
otherwise: 

"To  put  the  blame  for  the  child's  neurosis 
on  the  mother's  short-comings  ...  Is  a 
facile,  misleading  generalization.  I  believe 
we   ought   to   view   the   mother's   influence 
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against  the  background  of  the  child's  spon- 
taneous developmental  attitudes." 

The  child  today  develops  against  a  back- 
ground that  Includes  the  bomb  and  the  pill, 
the  "tube"  and  the  computer,  and  a  dimen- 
sion of  change  unparalleled  In  history.  Buck- 
mlnster  Fuller  encapsules  this  dimension  by 
comparing  Einstein's  view  of  the  universe 
with  Newton's: 

"Newton  said  .  .  .  that  a  body  persists  In 
a  state  of  rest  except  as  It  is  afiected  by 
other  bodies;  normal  was  "at  rest";  Einstein 
turned  It  the  other  way:  186,000  miles  a  sec- 
ond is  normal;  we  are  living  In  a  world  where 
change  Is  normal." 

Normal  It  may  be.  but  there  remain  parts 
of  the  human  psyche  that  cannot  keep  up 
with  It.  Nor  can  these  slow-to-learn,  largely 
unconscious  parts  be  hurried  by  conscious 
effort.  Un-American  as  It  may  be  to  admit 
it,  there  are  areas  of  living  wherein  It  Is  no 
longer  true  that  "where  there's  a  will,  there's 
a  way."  Effort  of  wlU.  for  example,  will  nei- 
ther speed  a  realignment  in  the  deep  uncon- 
scious nor  slow  the  rate  of  change  that  Is 
placing  both  generations  In  their  particular 
form  of  "the  double  bind." 

This  term,  coined  by  psychiatrists  Donald 
Jackson  and  Gregory  Bateson,  covers  a  proc- 
ess, often  unconscious,  whereby  the  maxi- 
mum of  guilt  Is  caused  with  the  minimum  of 
effort.  It  Is  related  to  what  the  logicians  call 
"paradox."  to  what  the  theologians  call  "the 
ambiguity  of  the  human  situation."  and  to 
what  the  layman  calls,  "damned  If  you  do 
and  damned  If  you  don't."  A  jocular  version 
Is  Dan  Greenberg's  mother  who.  after  giv- 
ing him  two  sport  shirts,  greets  his  arrival, 
wearing  one  of  them,  with  "So,  you  didn't 
like  the  other?  " 

A  medieval  version,  fortunately  rare,  was  a 
test  for  witchcraft.  The  suspected  person  was 
bound  and  thrown  Into  deep  water.  If  he 
floated,  he  was  a  witch  rejecting  his  baptism: 
If  he  sank,  he  drowned.  A  Victorian  version, 
more  widespread,  was  the  ditty; 

"Mother,  may  I  go  In  for  a  swim?" 

"Yes,  my  darling  daughter. 
"Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 

"But  don't  go  near  the  water." 

Some  double-binds  seem  to  be  written  Into 
the  human  script.  When  King  Oedipus  dis- 
covered what  his.  and  every  man's,  ambiva- 
lence toward  his  parents  had  led  him  to  do.  he 
put  out  his  eyes.  Even  earlier  In  Infancy  than 
the  Oedlpal  bind,  according  to  EMk  Erlkson. 
Is  the  six-month-old's  Impulsive  biting  of 
the  breast  that  feeds  him. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  double-bind  Is 
not  new.  the  recognition  of  Its  Implications 
Is.  And  within  this  recognition  lies  one  way 
to  reduce  overgullt.  For  when  a  problem  Is 
admitted  to  be  beyond  our  solution,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  not  having  solved  It  drops 
from  our  shoulders.  We  can  continue  to  try 
out  alternate  ways  of  handling  It,  but  our 
frustration  need  not  be  compounded  with 
Inordinate  self- blame.  Says  the  Columbia 
philosopher,  Charles  Frankel.  about  our  post- 
modern period : 

"(The]  greatest  aunblgulty  or  tension  is  be- 
tween Its  belief  that  man  has  the  power  to 
solve  his  problems  and  the  obvious  circum- 
stances that  respect  for  man  and  tolerance 
for  him  require  the  acceptance  of  bis  Inabil- 
ity to  solve  all  or  even  many  of  his  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  While  we  must  naprer  admit  defeat, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  1^  with  deep  dis- 
appointments." 

Disappointments,  yes;  overgullt.  no!  In  the 
interest  of  silting  up  the  generation  gap,  we 
might  consider  some  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

To  find  a  bloodless  scapegoat,  whether  a 
hoary  one  such  as  tough  luck,  or  a  current 
one  such  as  the  torrents  of  change,  and  load 
upon  It  rather  than  upon  human  shoulders 
the  surplus  shame  and  blame; 

To  declare  the  double-bind,  like  the  blow 
beneath  the  belt,  an  unfair  practice,  and  de- 
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termlne  neither  consciously  to  use  It  nor  al- 
low Its  use  on  oneself.  (Some  binds  can  be 
escaped  by  saying  to  their  Infllctor.  "Since  I 
can't  fully  satisfy  you  either  way,  I'll  do 
neither.") 

To  summon  afterward.  If  not  at  the  time, 
the  Ineffable  grace  of  humor.  "I  will  remem- 
ber," said  an  older  man  recently  to  a  trou- 
bled youth,  "how  I  used  to  sit  around  with 
my  guilt,  waiting  for  my  crime  to  come 
along." 

To  draw  up  a  gullt-dlsarmament-treaty 
between  the  generations,  a  ditente  cordiale. 
One  clause  might  be  for  the  young  to  reduce 
the  roughness  of  their  confrontations.  "Si- 
lence Isn't  golden,"  said  a  newly  emanci- 
pated person  Just  over  thirty.  "It  Is  dia- 
monds; it  Is  uranium."  The  second  clause 
might  be  for  the  elders  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  their  perfectionism  (a  programming  of 
them  perhaps,  by  their  post-Victorian  par- 
ents). As  a  former  rebel,  now  happily  mar- 
ried, with  a  child,  said  about  the  ancient 
guilts  that,  like  tarbaby,  are  still  clinging 
to  her: 

"When  you're  a  kid  and  all  things  seem 
possible,  your  parents'  expectations  may  seem 
tolerable.  But  when  you  get  older,  busier, 
more  defined,  limited — It  may  be  too  much 
to  have  them  criticizing  towards  the  same 
ideal  as  before." 

The  third  clause  might  be  to  reward  the 
overgullt  reliever  and  punish  the  overgullt 
loader  (a  guilt-loader  may  be  halted  by  load- 
ing guilt  on  him  for  guilt-loading,  much  as 
a  forest  fire  can  be  halted  by  lighting  a  well- 
placed  counter-fire) . 

Overgullt  loaders  of  both  generations  can 
be  spotted  by  their  harshness  of  Judgment, 
the  stone  In  their  hand  ready  for  casting  at 
anyone  who  does  not  conform  to  their  par- 
ticular set  of  values.  Overgullt  relievers,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  spotted  by  their  lack 
of  need  for  self-Justification  and  a  capacity 
for  endurance  that  gives  time  a  chance  to 
bring  new  developments  or  new  perspective 
on  old  developments.  As  General  Smuts  once 
said,  "There  are  situations  In  which  time  Is 
the  only  solvent." 

By  whatever  solvent,  when  overgullt  Is 
reduced,  a  benign  rather  than  vicious  cycle 
Is  likely  to  follow,  with  each  generation  no 
longer  so  defensive  that  It  cannot  budge  from 
Its  fixed  position.  The  elders,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  older,  might  be  the  first  to 
Initiate  the  gullt-reductlon  process.  For  with 
their  telescopic  lens  of  age,  they  can  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  picture  their  young  per- 
son, unless  there  has  been  reconcilation, 
left  at  their  death  with  a  possibly  crippling 
burden  of  overgullt,  especially  when  he 
reaches  his  middle  years.  Whoever  takes  the 
first  step,  moreover,  may  be  amazed  at  the 
warmth  that,  all  along,  has  been  underlying 
the  crust. 

One  middle-aged  parent  paid  a  visit  to  her 
grown  son  who  was  living  in  a  far  state.  She 
summoned  her  courage  and  asked  him  to 
forgive  her  for  having  got  a  divorce  while 
he  was  growing  up. 

"But  Mother,"  he  said  gently,  "there's 
nothing  to  forgive.  It  wasn't  anyone's  fault 
that  while  /  was  growing  up.  so  were  you." 


MILLS-HARSHA  BILL  WILL  SOLVE 
SHOE  AND  TEXTILE  IMPORT 
PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  support  of  legislation  that 
Is  vitally  Important  to  the  people  of  my 
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district  and,  indeed,  the  entire  Nation. 
This  legislation,  H.R.  16397,  which  pro- 
vldeti  for  orderly  trade  in  textile  articles 
and  in  articles  of  leather  footwear,  is 
urgently  needed  and  long  overdue. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  16397.  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  would  regulate 
imports  of  textiles  and  shoes  either  by 
law  or  through  international  negotia- 
tions. This  regulation  has  become  in- 
cresLsingly  necessary  over  the  years  as  the 
American  markets  have  been  deluged  by 
imports  of  these  vital  commodities.  The 
problem  has  existed  for  quite  some  time, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  grown  in  a  dra- 
matic and  devastating  way.  Since  1960, 
shoe  imports  have  increased  by  600  per- 
cent. The  entire  growth  of  80  million 
pairs  in  the  U.S.  market  in  the  past  2 
years  has  gone  to  foreign  shoe  manufac- 
turers, with  imports  Increasing  nearly  30 
percent  from  1967  to  1968.  Similarly,  tex- 
tile imports  from  all  sources  rose  from  2.9 
billion  square  yards  in  1967  to  3.6  billion 
square  yards  in  1968.  Furthermore,  the 
advances  in  textile  arrangement,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions in  1961,  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
disruption  of  markets  for  textile  articles 
In  the  United  States.  The  effects  of  in- 
creasing imports  are  already  being  felt 
in  segments  of  our  economy  which  can 
least  afford  it.  The  vast  majority  of  shoe 
manufacturing  takes  place  in  small 
towns,  where  the  factories  are  the  major 
sources  of  Income  and  employment.  These 
small  and  medium-sized  manufacturers 
form  the  backbone  of  the  industry  and. 
unfortunately,  it  Is  these  same  manu- 
facturers who  first  feel  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  by  the  unrestrained 
growth  of  imports. 

This  is  true  in  my  district  in  Ohio, 
which  is  particularly  affected  by  rising 
shoe  imports.  It  is  indeed  frighteiiing 
then  to  realize  that  unless  some  form  of 
control  is  instituted,  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  probably  absorb  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  American  footwear  mar- 
ket by  1975.  Furthermore,  there  is  every 
indication  that  foreign  shoe  imports 
could  conceivably  equal  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  U.S.  production  in  just  5  short 
years. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  damage  to  our  markets  and  to 
our  economy,  the  Congress  must  take 
action.  We  must  protect  American  work- 
ers and  the  shoe  and  textile  industries 
from  the  existing  perilous  import  sit- 
uation. The  legislation  which  the  com- 
mittee is  considering  provides  an  effec- 
tive and  flexible  method  of  dealing  with 
the  import  problem  and  I  have  urged  the 
committee  to  report  it  favorably  for 
House  action,  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  nation  such  as  ours  where  the 
economy  is  based  on  free  enterprise, 
there  is  also  an  important  need  for  fair 
enterprise.  We  do  not  seek  to  close  our 
markets,  but  it  is  essentisJ  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  protect  our  own  economy 
through  fair  competition  policies.  By 
implementing  shoe  and  textile  import 
quotas  in  such  a  manner  we  can  main- 
tain a  healthy  economic  stability  at 
home  while  encouraging  other  nations 
to  share  in  our  markets  without  over- 
running them. 
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I  have  urged  expedition  of  this  all  Im- 
portant matter  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  am  addressing 
my  colleagues  today  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  MUls-Harsha  bill  so  that 
when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  we  will  be  able  to  take 
prompt,  favorable  action. 


CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS  EN- 
DORSED BY  PRESIDENT'S  TASK 
FORCE  ON  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
which  was  released  this  week,  includes  a 
recommendation  for  expanded  child  care 
services  in  the  United  States.  Their  rec- 
ommendation reads  as  follows: 

The  Administration  Should  Urge  Congress 
To  Adopt  the  Liberalized  Provisions  for 
Child  Care  Proposed  In  S.  2986  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Social  Security  Act  (Section  437  of 
Title  rV).  The  Administration  Should  Also 
Support  Authorization  of  Federal  Aid  for 
Child  Care  for  FamUles  Not  Covered  Under 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  With  at  Least  a 
Modest  Appropriation  In  1970. 

Lack  of  adequate  child  care  facilities  has 
been  found  to  be  a  major  deterrent  to  solu- 
tion or  even  significant  progress  in  providing 
greater  education  opportunities  for  children, 
reducing  the  welfare  burden,  giving  greater 
dignity  and  self-respect  to  mothers  on  wel- 
fare, filling  critical  manjK)wer  needs  In  short- 
age occupations  and  providing  real  freedom 
of  choice  In  life  style  for  women. 

E^very  Federal  and  Stat€  study  of  the  sta- 
tus of  women  has  referred  to  the  necessity 
for  expanding  child  care  facilities. 

Depai^ment  of  Labor  manpower  experts 
cite  lack  of  child  care  as  the  most  serious 
single  barrier  to  job  training  or  employment 
for  low-Income  mothers. 

Our  national  goal  should  be: 

1.  A  system  of  well-run  child  care  centers 
available  to  all  pre-school  children.  Al- 
though priority  would  be  given  the  needs  of 
low-Income  working  mothers,  the  facilities 
should  be  available  to  middle  income  mothers 
who  wish  to  use  them. 

2.  After-school  activities  for  school-age 
children  at  all  economic  levels  who  require 
them. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ekx>- 
nomlc  Opportunity  estimated  this  year  that 
700,000  migrant  children  need  day  care.  Only 
13.000  spaces  are  available. 

The  Council  found  that  1.373.000  economi- 
cally deprived  children  could  have  bene- 
fited from  participation  in  full-time  Head 
Start  progTEims.  Only  213,000  spaces  were 
funded  this  year.* 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  for  Increasing  facilities  for  care 
of  pre-school  and  school  age  children,  with 
priority  for  low  income  and  welfare  famUles. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the  Ad- 
ministration supp>ort  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  for  developing  child  care  facil- 
ities for  families  at  all  Income  levels,  with 
at   least   a   modest    appropriation. 
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The  funds  would  be  iised  to  construct  child 
care  centers,  expand  existing  care  programs, 
renovate  facilities,  assist  States  In  improv- 
ing their  licensing  standards,  train  profes- 
sional and  sub-professional  staff,  research, 
food  programs,  and  a  comprehensive  study  of 
existing  child  care  programs  at  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels. 

The  House  Republican  task  force  on 
education  and  training  earlier  this  spring 
issued  a  report  endorsing  much  the  same 
approach  to  expanding  child  care  de- 
velopment services.  Our  approach — em- 
phasis on  services  for  the  economically 
disadvantaged  while  at  the  same  time 
making  services  available  to  all  who  need 
them,  including  the  children  of  working 
mothers  by  gearing  fees  to  income  lev- 
els— was  endorsed  In  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  some  40  Republican  Members 
of  Congress.  The  bill,  H.R.  15776,  also 
provided  for  increased  emphasis  on 
training  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel  for  work  with  young 
children;  research  and  development  of 
more  effective  programs;  construction  of 
facilities  and  evaluation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  young  children. 

Presently,  the  Select  Subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
in  the  process  of  taking  final  action  on 
a  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act 
which  coincides  with  the  points  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation  wiU 
be  enacted  Into  law  during  this  session 
of  Congress  and  will  stand  as  the  first 
significant  step  in  providing  the  children 
of  the  Nation — including  the  children  of 
mothers  who  work  outside  the  home — 
with  the  child  care  and  child  develop- 
ment services  needed  to  assure  their 
sound  development  during  the  first  5 
years  of  life. 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 


1  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Conti- 
nuity and  Change  in  Antipoverty  Program*, 
Second  Report  of  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Economic  Oppwrtunlty,  1969. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACircrsrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years,  I  have  conceived  It  to  be  my 
duty  to  join  with  all  my  colleagues  here, 
and  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  the  reality  of  their 
proclaimed  words  and  good  intentions  by 
granting  freedom  to  the  Baltic  States 
and  all  the  other  small  countries  that 
they  have  illegally  occupied  and  en- 
slaved. I  have  also  been  very  glad  to  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exert  his  Infiuence,  as  this  Nation's  Chief 
Executive,  upon  the  United  Nations,  to 
call  upon  the  Russian  leaders  to  restore 
the  rights  of  self-determination  to  all  the 
people  that  they  now  unlawfully  hold  in 
subjugation. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  only 
by  persevering  in  these  public  expres- 
sions and  efforts,  which  we  surely  owe 
to  the  unfortunate  people  In  these  dom- 
inated coimtries,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  generate  sufficient  world  condemna- 
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tory  opinion  and  pressure  to  convince 
Soviet  Russia  to  liberate  the  persecuted 
peoples  in  the  Baltic  States  and  the  other 
small  countries  that  Russia  still  holds 
under  tyrannical  rule. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  include,  at  this  point,  the 
statement  and  resolution  copy,  recently 
forwarded  to  me  by  Leonard  Valiukas. 
president  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Americans  for  Congressional  Action 
to  Free  the  Baltic  States.  The  material 
follows : 
RXD  Tekrob  in  Lithuania,  Ijitvia  and  Estonia 

The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian 
Imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The 
Cooamunlst  regime  did  not  come  to  power 
in  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania. Latrta  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic 
States  In  June  of  1940.  and  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  been  suffering  In  Russian-Communist 
slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  Immemorial.  For  Instance,  this  year 
marks  the  719th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas 
the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian  principali- 
ties Into  one  kingdom  In  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  From  the  West  they  were 
invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Sortets  smashed  Po- 
land In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  In  June  of  1940.  In  one  of 
history's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
voted  for  Inclusion  In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousand.- 
of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful 
survivors  were  dumped  out  In  the  Arctic 
or  Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have  never 
experienced  such  an  extermination  and  an- 
nihilation of  their  people  In  their  long  his- 
tory through  centuries  as  during  the  last 
three  decades.  Since  June  15,  1940.  these 
three  nations  have  lost  more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  entire  population.  The  genocldal 
operations  and  practices  being  carried  out  by 
the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have  waged  an 
intensive  fight  for  freedom  During  the  period 
between  1940  and  1952  alone,  some  30,000 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in 
an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed  guerrilla 
warfare  In  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  the 
Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet  domination 
On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  passive  means 
gained  a  new  Impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  -f 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  Governments  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States     (Pranklln    D.    Roosevelt,    Harry    S. 
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Truman,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by  the  Krem- 
lin dictators.  However,  our  country  has  done 
very  little.  If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering 
Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regimes  in  their  countries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  Is  not  a 
question  about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this 
Is  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
but  the  question  Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet 
crime  and  restore  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  these  countries.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Investigate  the  Incorporation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  Into  the  U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the 
83rd  Congress,  after  having  held  50  public 
hearings  during  which  the  testimony  of  335 
persons  was  taken,  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations to  our  Government  pertain- 
ing to  the  whole  question  of  liberation  of 
the  Baltic  States.  According  to  the  findings 
of  this  House  committee,  "no  nation.  In- 
cluding the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, has  ever  voluntarily  adopted  com- 
munism." All  of  them  were  enslaved  by  the 
use  of  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  force. 
The  American  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Communist  enslaved  nations,  the  aforesaid 
House  committee  stated,  must  be  guided  by 
the  moral  and  political  principles  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Indep>endence." 
The  present  generation  of  Americans,  this 
committee  suggested,  should  recognize  that 
the  bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with 
enslaved  lands  of  their  ancestry  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  struggle  against  communism 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  Communist  dan- 
ger should  be  abolished  during  the  present 
generation.  The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a 
new  world  war.  according  to  this  commit- 
tee. Is  a  "bold,  positive  political  offensive  by 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  free  world." 
The  committee  Included  a  declaration  of 
the  U.S.  Coneress  which  states  that  the 
eventual  liberation  and  self-determination 
of  nations  are  "firm  and  unchanging  parts 
of  our  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Com- 
munist colonial  empire  likewise  extends 
freedom  and  Independence  to  the  peoples 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  E^stonla  whose 
lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and  whose 
rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  Is  being  denied.  Today  and  not  tomor- 
row Is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tators as  the  largest  colonial  empire  In  the 
world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  in  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  ctUls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  free- 
dom-loving Americans  should  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  implement  this 
legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  have  a  single  standard 
for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole  or  in 
part,  any  place  In  the  world,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  surely  Intolerable. 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  rellglotis  development;  and 
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Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, through  a  program  of  deportations  and 
resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its  ef- 
fort to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the 'Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21,  1965. 
Attest: 

Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
"PEACEABLE  PEOPLE" 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  increasingly  of  late  we  find  in- 
dividuals or  groups  of  individuals  resort- 
ing to  violence  in  expressing  their  views 
on  controversial  issues.  Increasingly 
these  extremists  preempt  the  public 
stage  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This 
polarization  poses  a  considerable  danger 
to  our  constitutional  freedoms  and  to 
our  country.  This  fact  has  been  observed 
ver>-  eloquently  in  recent  days  by  the 
distinguished  gentle  lady  from  Maine, 
Senator  Marg.aret  Chase  Smith,  and  by 
Mr.  John  Gardner  and  others.  A  com- 
mentary upon  their  views  appeared  as 
the  lead  editorial  on  Wednesday,  June 
10,  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  think  this 
commentary  ably  sets  forth  a  situation 
which  should  receive  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  people. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
The  Importance  or  the  "Peaceable  People" 

"One  might  suppose  that  as  extremists  be- 
come Increasingly  Lnflanvmatory.  moderates 
would  close  ranks  and  opp>ose  them.  But  Just 
the  opposite  Is  occurring.  The  moderates  be- 
gin to  take  sides  against  one  another.  .  .  . 
Lest  this  give  the  Impression  that  moderates 
are  victimized,  let  It  be  said  at  once  that 
most  of  them  have  a  secret  complicity  In  the 
activities  of  the  extremist.  The  moderate 
conservative  does  not  explicitly  approve  of 
police  brutality,  but  something  In  him  Is  not 
unpleased  when  the  billy  club  comes  down 
on  the  head  of  a  long-haired  student.  The 
liberal  does  not  endorse  violence  by  the  ex- 
treme left;  but  he  may  take  extreme  pleasure 
In  such  action  when  It  discomfits  those  in 
authority." 

The  observation  comes  from  the  text  of 
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an  undelivered  speech  by  John  Gardner, 
parts  of  which  were  printed  on  this  page  a 
while  back.  About  the  same  time — on  the 
heels  of  the  Kent  State  killings — a  long  and 
exceedingly  wise  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  made  a  number  of  similar  points. 
It  turned  a  shaft  of  light  on  the  intellectual 
acrobatics  of  those  who  know  better  but  who 
still  manage  to  condone  the  brutalities  of 
the  violent  left,  and  it  was  equally  unsparing 
of  those — who  also  know  better— who  can- 
not conceal  a  degree  of  brutish  Joy  when  the 
violent  left  meets  violent  counterattack. 
Since  then  we  have  had.  In  addition.  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith's  perceptive  and  mov- 
ing appeal  to  the  same  persons,  based  on 
the  same  analysis  of  where  the  real  danger 
lies  In  our  present  social  chaos: 

"It  Is  time  that  the  great  center  of  our 
people,  those  who  reject  the  violence  and 
unreasonableness  of  both  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left,  searched  their  con- 
sciences, mustered  their  moral  and  physical 
courage,  shed  their  intimidated  silence,  and 
declared  their  consciences.  It  Is  time  that 
with  dignity,  firmness  and  friendliness,  they 
reason  with,  rather  than  capitulate  to,  the 
extremists  on  both  sides — at  all  levels — and 
caution  that  their  patience  ends  at  the  bor- 
der of  violence  and  anarchy  that  threatens 
our  American  democracy." 

Both  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  warned — accurately,  In  our  opin- 
ion— that  anarchy  on  the  left  will  beget  re- 
pression from  the  right  and  that  in  any  ulti- 
mate conflict  between  the  two.  repression  Is 
likely  to  prevail. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
all  this,  and  the  first.  In  our  view.  Is  that 
these  sensible,  anguished  voices  are  speaking 
truth — and  they  are  speaking  It  In  a  dis- 
interested, and  therefore  most  compelling, 
way.  Sen.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gardner  are  Re- 
publicans, and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Is 
constitutionally  conservative  In  outlook.  Yet 
In  none  of  the  warnings  concerning  the 
radical  students  Is  there  even  the  most 
faintly  perceptible  sound  of  a  grinding  ax. 
For  these  are  not  contestants  In  a  national 
street-fight,  conulbutors  to  our  chaos  who 
announce  from  on  high  that  they  see  no 
reason  to  "lower  their  voices"  or  stop  "shout- 
ing fire"  until  Jerry  Rubin  does.  They  do  not 
view  themselves  that  way.  They  are  too  re- 
pelled by  the  Incivilities  on  all  sides  to  under- 
take to  manufacture  more,  and  they  have 
properly  fixed  their  attention  on  the  people 
In  the  stands — the  nation's  moderates,  left 
and  right,  who  are  only  tangentlally  Involved 
m  the  flst-swlnglng  and  name-calling — as 
holding  the  key  to  how  the  thing  comes  out. 
"The  notable  fact  about  civil  tumult  today," 
John  Gardner  said,  "Is  not  that  a  few  fanatics 
start  It  but  that  larger  numbers  of  peaceable 
people  tolerate  It  and  lend  themselves  to  it." 
The  most  "worrisome  thing  in  the  |New  York 
hardhats]  episode,"  the  Journal  observed, 
"was  not  violence  by  the  workers  but  the 
cheering  and  confetti-throwing  by  the  crowds 
of  presumably  respectable  citizens." 

We  expect  that  If  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mr. 
Gardner  or  the  editorialists  at  the  Journal 
were  asked  whether  they  could  not  go  back 
through  the  past  few  years  and  Identify 
moments  and  moojls  In  which  they  them- 
selves had  taken  a  mental  short-cut  or  two  In 
these  matters,  they  would  reply  that  they 
could.  We  know  that  we  can.  For  It  Is  char- 
acteristic of  situations  such  as  that  to  which 
this  coiuitry  has  now  oome.  that  people  and 
groups  of  people  don't  march  Into  them  In 
phalanx  formation,  eyes  ahead,  all  self- 
aware:  rather  they  sUp  Into  them,  a  bit  at  a 
time,  sideways.  And  surely  anyone  who  Is 
honest  knows  why.  There  are,  first,  predis- 
positions and  perspectives  that  simply  allow 
each  of  us  to  take  some  acts  of  violence 
seriously  and  not  quite  focus  on  others,  per- 
haps for  unwitting  reasons  of  political  or 
emotional  convenience.  Witness  the  outcries 
about  the  hardhats  on  the  part  of  people 
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who  could  view  more  (politically)  congenial 
bashing  with  relative  calm;  and  witness  the 
outrage  expressed  over  left-wing  inspired 
bombings  by  p>eople  who  didn't  and  don't  give 
a  damn  that  hundreds  of  Negro  churches  and 
homes  have  been  bombed  and  or  burned  In 
the  South  In  recent  years.  There  Is.  again, 
beyond  the  problem  of  persp>ective,  the 
very  real  effect  of  the  cross-tug.  One  talks 
with  a  student  who  Is  touching  and  makes 
sense,  a  shopkeeper  whose  view  Is  no  less  af- 
fecting or  persuasive,  and  It's  all  a  bit  like  the 
wax  In  Vietnam  and  people's  reaction  to  It; 
only  those  who  are  not  aware  of  their  own 
limitations  can  find  their  way  through  all 
the  complexities  and  uncertainties  and 
mutually  cancelling  truths  of  our  social  tur- 
moil without  doubt  or  Inconsistency.  So 
one  day  you're  enraged  and  the  next  day 
you're  mild  and  the  day  after  that  there  Is 
something  else  on  yoiu  nUnd.  And  meanwhile 
It  all  gets  worse — imperceptibly  at  first  and 
then  perceptibly.  Arotuid  that  time.  If  a 
nation  has  any  luck  at  all.  people  like  those 
we  have  cited  will  blow  the  whistle. 

What  should  be  plain  to  all  of  us  by  now 
Is  that  the  tired  old  locutions  and  debater's 
points  don't  constitute  a  worthy  response — 
the  so's-your-old-man  line  of  reasoning  that 
condones,  or  at  least  accepts,  unspeakable 
acts  on  one  side  on  the  grounds  that  the 
other  side  has  been  even  more  unspeakable. 
There  Is  another,  less  crude  and  Infinitely 
more  Insidious  response  that  Mrs.  Smith's 
allusion  to  the  Joseph  McCarthy  years  got 
us  to  thinking  about,  and  It  too  seems  a  good 
candidate  for  extinction — namely,  the  senti- 
ment (never  quite  put  In  those  historically 
fraught  terms)  that  exculpates  student  and 
other  violence  on  the  grounds  that  one  agrees 
with  their  objectives  but  does  not  approve 
of  some  of  their  tactics.  For  Just  as  It  was 
the  last  time  around,  tactics  and  objectives 
are  Inextricably  bound  together  In  this  affair. 
Anyone  who  beUeves  It  Is  of  no  consequence 
the  buildings  are  burned  or  bombed  or  that 
people  are  harmed  or  brute  force  exerted  in 
the  name  of  stopping  the  violence  In  Viet- 
nam, plainly  does  not  know  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  war  there.  And  anyone  hoeing  a 
different  political  row,  who  believes  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  poUcemen  or  Guardsmen  to  gun 
down  unarmed  students  or  Black  Panthers 
or  rioters,  does  not  know  what  Is  wrong  about 
the  campus  or  black  violence  he  purports 
to  deplore  and  similarly  disqualifies  himself 
as  credible  critic. 

What  Sen  Smith  and  Mr.  Gardner  and  the 
Journal  (and,  we  should  add,  a  ntimber  of 
other  voices)  have  done  Is  to  give  meaning 
and  Illustration  to  that  mlndstopper  "po- 
larization," which  they  have  wisely  Identified 
with  the  ungenerous  new  emotions  of  both 
the  moderate  right  and  left— the  vanishing 
middle.  We  would  add  one  point  to  their 
argtunents,  and,  roughly,  It  Is  that  there  is 
nothing  to  "polarize"  about.  For  It  Is  true, 
In  practical  political  terms,  that  a  dlsUnc- 
tlon  can  be  drawn  between  "left-wing  an- 
archy" and  "right-wing  repression,"  that  the 
latter  will  tend  to  prevail  in  any  broad-scale 
conflict,  and  that  neither  can,  by  lu  nature, 
win  anything  much  worth  winning  In  the 
end.  But  In  another  and  maybe  more  Impor- 
tant sense,  It  Is  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. Surely  those  so-called  "anarchists" 
of  the  left — the  shouters-down  and  selzers 
and  bombers — are  In  fact  repressors.  And 
surely  "repression"  In  the  form  of  extra- 
legal police  violence  or  hardhat  rampaging  is 
of  a  piece  with  anarchy  so  far  as  Its  effect  on 
order,  law,  and  authority  is  concerned — is 
anarchy,  in  fact.  The  first  Is  no  suitable 
refuge  (even  at  second  hand,  from  the 
stands)  for  people  of  the  left  who  fancy 
themselves  free  spirits.  The  second  Is  no  suit- 
able refuge  for  people  of  the  right  who  be- 
lieve themselves  traditionalists,  upholders  of 
duly  constituted  order.  The  combatants  will 
doubtless  keep  up  the  fighting.  But  isn't  It 
time  for  everyone  else  to  wonder  what  he  is 
so  loudly  (or  secretly)  cheering  for? 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY'S  POWER  TO 
TAX 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
17550,  which  started  out  as  a  bill  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  passed  the 
House  on  May  21  with  amendments  dele- 
gating to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  the  power  to  raise 
taxes.  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  page  16557  of  the 
Record  on  that  date,  set  forward  a  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  threat  to  con- 
stitutional government  should  this  bill 
ever  become  law. 

There  have  been  additional  develop- 
ments which  may  weU  amplify  the  dan- 
ger of  turning  the  power  to  tax  over  to 
an  unelected  Cabinet  official. 

The  Associated  Press,  on  May  19,  re- 
ported that  the  plan  for  a  national 
health  insurance  system  was  the  brain- 
child of  Walter  Reuther.  On  May  25, 
1969,  Robert  J.  Myers  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

H.R.  17550,  which  has  now  passed  the 
House,  raises  the  taxable  base  from 
$7,800  to  $9,000  and  boosts  the  tax  rate 
from  4.8  to  5.2  percent.  According  to 
Mr.  Myers: 

The  top  poUcymaltlng  officials  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  have  strong  be- 
liefs In  the  desirability — even  the  neces- 
sity— of  the  public  sector  taking  over  virtu- 
ally all  economic  security  provisions  for  the 
entire  population  and  thus  eliminating  pri- 
vate efforts  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Myers  feels  the  policymakers  have 
as  their  goal  a  $15,000  salary  base  for 
the  tax  and  a  scheme  of  eventually  es- 
tablishing retirement  benefits  equal  to 
earned  Income  before  retirement — so 
long  as  it  is  the  workers'  tax  dollars  that 
suppKjrt  the  bureaucracy. 

Many  Members  are  already  aware  that 
the  efforts  to  tie  social  security  benefits 
to  the  cost  of  living  are  but  the  ground- 
work toward  financing  an  entire  public 
insurance  system  out  of  general  tax 
raises  rather  than  from  a  trust  fund. 

If  that  day  ever  arrives,  the  country 
is  finished. 

Several  newsclippings  and  a  letter 
follow : 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  June  4, 

1970] 

Expanding  Social  Secttritt 

After  33  years  in  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem— 23  years  as  chief  actuary — Robert  J. 
Myers  is  apt  to  know  as  tn|B>.  and  probably 
more,  about  the  subject  thjpanyone  else. 

But  Mr.  Myers  has  resigned  his  $35,300  Job 
because  he  disagrees  with  the  apparent  phi- 
losophy of  the  top  managers  of  the  Social 
Security  System.  He  said  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball  and  his  deputy.  Arthur  Hess 
(both  appointed  under  Democratic  adminis- 
trations), are  seeking  to  expand  the  system 
to  cover  "complete  economic  security  for 
everyone." 

The  Social  Security  tax  already  has  been 
raised  13  times,  and  another  raise  is  in  the 
works.  The  tax  this  year,  it  Is  estimated,  will 
cost  employers  and  employes  more  than  $38 
blUlon.  Some  lower  Income  people  already 
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pay  more  In  Social  Security  taxes  than  In 
Income  taxes. 

If  the  "expansionists"  In  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  have  their  way.  Mr.  Myers  says, 
the  benefits  in  retirement  eventually  will  be 
virtually  as  high  as  Income  before  retirement. 

The  original  aim  of  the  Social  Security 
System  was  to  lay  down  a  "floor  of  protec- 
tion" which  would  provide  retired  people  with 
a  minimum  Income.  Only  about  7  per  cent 
of  those  now  drawing  social  security  lack 
other  sources  of  income. 

Social  security  taxes  now  are  levied  on  the 
first  $7,800  of  everybody's  wage.  The  House 
has  p>assed  a  bill  to  raise  this  level  to  $9,000 
and  to  boost  the  rate  from  4.8  per  cent  to 
5  2  per  cent.  The  "expansionists."  Mr.  Myers 
says,  are  shooting  for  $15,000  salary  base  for 
the  tax.  (E^mployers  match  the  tax  on 
employes.) 

The  question  Is:  At  what  point  does  the 
tAX  on  individuals,  and  the  cost  to  business, 
become  overly  burdensome  In  proportion  to 
the  need'  And  at  what  point.  If  the  expan- 
sion continues,  are  private  pension  funds 
overshadowed  and  diminished? 

Mr.  Myers'  resignation  raises  some  funda- 
mental questions.  These  questions  should  be 
scrupulously  explored  by  both  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  by  Congress.  We  think 
it  a  shame  the  government  has  lost  the  ex- 
pertise of  Mr.  Myers — but  If  his  resignation 
will  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
these  questions,  along  with  a  wide  public 
debate,  some  good  may  come  of  It. 

Social  Security  Is  a  compulsory  system  for 
most  Americans.  The  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  It  ought  to  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  where  It  Is  going. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

June  2.  19701 

AcTDAST    Qtrrrs    in    Anger — Plats    "Expajj- 

sioKiSTS"  AT  Social  Secttritt 

(By  WllUam  Stelf) 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
IS  looking  for  a  new  chief  actuary  today  be- 
cause members  of  the  Nlxon  AdnUnUtratlon 
"outraged  the  moral  sense"  of  Robert  J. 
Myers,  who  was  SSA's  chief  actuary  for  23 
years  until  he  resigned  last  week. 

Mr.  Myers'  anger,  however,  is  not  directed 
at  the  White  House.  It  Is  aimed  at  his  su- 
periors in  the  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  Department  and  at  his  former 
colleagues  within  SSA. 

The  soft-spoken  actuary,  a  federal  employe 
since  1934,  said  In  an  interview  today  that 
he  quit  his  $35,300-a-year  post  for  a  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr,  Myers,  57,  charged  that  Social  Security 
Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Arthur  Hess,  both  appointed  by 
Democratic  administration,  and  other  "ex- 
pansionists" within  SSA  were  trying  to  build 
a  system  of  "complete  economic  security  for 
everyone"  when  the  loss  of  earnings  occurs. 

SEEK    INCOME    PARITT 

The  eri>aiislonlst6  "feel  the  government's 
responsibility  for  retired  persons  goes  far  be- 
yond providing  a  level  of  benefits  on  which 
the  vast  majority  can  subsist."  he  said. 
"They  feel  the  government  should  provide 
a  level  of  Income  virtually  as  high  aa  Income 
before  retirement." 

By  contrast.  Mr.  Myers  conceives  of  So- 
cial Security  as  only  "a  floor  of  protection." 
He  said  "this  conservation  administration 
should  be  speaking  out  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  The  expansionists  are  keeping 
quiet  and  when  the  Democrats  come  Into 
office  again,  they'll  be  off  to  the  races." 

By  that.  Mr.  Myers  said,  he  meant  that 
the  expansionists  would  squeeze  out  private 
pension  plans,  vastly  curtailing  these  plans' 
Investments  with  dire  conseqxiences  to  the 
private  enterprise  system. 

CREATING    VACCrUM 

He  said  evidence  of  the  effort  to  stifle  pri- 
vate pension  plans  lay  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Service's  recent  revision  of  tax  allow- 
ances "to  restrict  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment" of  the  private  plans,  leaving  "a 
vacuum  that  could  only  be  flUed  by  expan- 
sion of  Social  Security." 

"I  didn't  feel  I  had  a  right  to  speak  out" 
when  the  Democrats  were  in  control,  Mr. 
Myers  said.  But  "the  new  administration 
should  have  Its  own  political  people  In  po- 
litical Jobs.  It  didn't — it  has  no  one  from  the 
Insurance,  private  pension  or  employe  bene- 
fits industries.  Social  Security  is  run  Just  the 
way  it  was  when  (former  HEW  secretary) 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  was  here  and  trying  to  ex- 
pand it  in  a  number  of  ways." 

Mr.  Myers  said  he  warned  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch  and  Under  Secretary  John 
G.  Veneman  of  "the  pitfalls"  when  the  new 
Social  Security  law  was  being  drafted  last 
year.  But  HEW  and  especially  Mr.  Ball  and 
Mr.  Hess  "tried  to  push"  Social  Security  much 
further  by  proposing  a  wage  base  as  high 
as  $15,000  and  Increasing  the  Social  Security 
tax. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Myers  said,  "the  congres- 
sional and  White  House  officials  saved  the 
program  .  .  .  but  oAfa  now,  people  here  (SSA) 
don't  support  it  strongly." 

B.\CKS   NIXON 

Mr.  Ball  denied  this,  saying  "I  fully  sup- 
port the  President's  policies  and  recommen- 
dations in  the  Social  Security  field." 

Mr.  Myers  said  the  House's  decision  to 
adopt  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  for  adding  a  cost-of- 
living  mechanism  to  Social  Security  elated 
him.  He  said  this  would  keep  the  relation- 
ships among  payments,  wage  base  and  tax 
consistent. 

Benefits  now  are  "reasonably  adequate,"  he 
argued,  "and  taxation  Is  high  enough.  Only 
7  per  cent  of  those  on  Social  Security  now 
require  welfare." 

Mr.  Myers  denied  he  wanted  Mr  Ball's  Job, 
as  has  been  rumored  for  months.  "My  first 
choice  would  be  to  stay  In  this  Job  I  dearly 
love,"  he  said. 

But  Mr.  Myers  has  been  increasingly  criti- 
cal of  his  bosses,  Mr.  Ball  noted,  and  said 
"it  has  become  clear  for  some  time  that 
Mr.  Myers  is  no  longer  content  to  serve  as 
an  objective  career  civil  servant,  but  wants 
to  be  a  policy  Sfwkesman.  This  was  not  his 
function  ...  I  believe  it  is  primarily  for 
this  reason  he  resigned  from  his  Job." 

Mr.  Ball  praised  Mr.  Myers'  "technical  com- 
petence, knowledge  and  Important  contri- 
butions"  and  said  it  was  "too  bad  he  chose 
to  end  his  career  at  Social  Security  In  this 
way." 

A  spokesman  for  the  commissioner  in- 
sisted there  were  no  major  philosophical  dif- 
ferences between  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Myers, 
and  that  Mr.  Ball,  too.  believed  In  the  "plu- 
ralistic approach — a  compulsory  system  sup- 
plemented by  private  pension  plans  and 
thrift,  and  backstopped  by  welfare." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1970] 
Reutheb  Lett  Appeal  for  U.S.  Health  Plan 

New  York,  May  19. — Walter  P.  Reuthcr, 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  May  9,  left  be- 
hind an  impassioned  plea  for  a  system  of 
national  health  Insurance  in  the  United 
States. 

He  worked  on  it  during  the  afternoon  be- 
fore he.  his  wife  and  four  other  persons 
plunged  to  their  deaths.  It  was  to  have  been 
delivered  at  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation  awards  luncheon  on  May  14. 
Sen.  Edward  P.  Kezmedy  (D-Mass.)  substi- 
tuted for  Reuther. 

In  Reuther's  prepared  remarks,  made 
public  today,  he  made  several  points  for  a 
national  health  service  which  he  said  would 
cost  no  more  than  Americans  are  now  spend- 
ing privately. 

They  Include  a  demand  to  end  waste  and 
make  use  of  communal  facilities,  public  ac- 
countability, a  special  development  fund, 
and  putting  the  program  under  the  Social 
Security  system. 

"This,"  Reuther  said,  "Is  really  the  first 
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time  In  human  history  that  man  Is  capable 
of  mastering  his  physical  environment.  But 
a  basic  dilemma  remains  In  the  human  com- 
munity: Science  and  technology  have  multi- 
plied many  times  man's  power — but  they 
have  not  increased  his  understanding,  or  his 
compassion,  or  his  sense  of  brotherhood,  or 
his  sense  of  human  solidarity  at  the  very 
moment  in  human  history  when  these  vir- 
tues may  be  the  very  essentials  of  man's 
capability  to  survive." 

This    dilemma,    he    said,    was    especially 
prevalent  in  the  United  States. 


(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June  8, 
1970] 
A  key  member  of  Congress,  commenting 
on  House  approval  of  tying  Social  Security 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living:  "It  is  a  step 
toward  financing  the  system  out  of  general 
tax  receipts,  rather  than  out  of  a  trust 
fund.  If  we  ever  reach  that  day  the  country 
is  finished." 

Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

You  may  be  Interested  in  seeing  this.  On 
May  25,  Under  Secretary  Veneman  accepted 
my  resignation,  effective  Immediately,  after 
Commissioner  Ball  attempted,  In  vain,  to 
muffle  and  intimidate  me  with  regard  to  three 
speeches  that  I  was  making  In  support  of  the 
Nlxon  Administration's  position  on  Social 
Security  legislation. 

Robert  J.  Mters. 

Department  of  Health.  Education, 
AND  Welfare,  Social  Security 
Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  Is  with  the  utmost 
regret  that  I  am  constrained  to  submit  my 
resignation  as  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  wish  to  serve  the  Nlxon 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  believe  that  I  can  best  serve 
these  causes  by  remaining  In  my  present  posi- 
tion until  the  President  signs  the  Social  Se- 
curity bill  which  will  result  from  the  pending 
Congressional  deliberations.  Therefore.  I  have 
not  set  a  definite  date  for  my  resignation.  If 
you  believe  that  my  continued  presence  is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Department. 
I  will  be  glad  to  make  my  resignation  effec- 
tive at  any  earlier  date.  I  would  appreciate 
your  Informing  me  as  to  your  views  on  this 
matter. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  resignation 
Is  by  no  means  related  to  my  views  on  the 
pending  Social  Security  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  situation  is  quite  the  opposite.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  President's  proposal  is  an 
excellent  one.  Including  its  sound  financing. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  progressive,  forward 
step  taken  in  the  Social  Security  field  In 
many  years. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  proposal  very 
well  conforms  with,  and  Implements,  the 
moderate  philosophy  of  Social  Security.  It  la 
a  progressive,  forward  step  that  would  pre- 
vent future  over-expansion  of  the  program, 
which  would  destroy  private  efforts  in  the 
economic  security  field  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous consequences  Insofar  as  our  national 
economy  is  concerned. 

I  should  also  add  that  now — as  at  all  pre- 
vious times  during  my  35  years  of  actuarial 
service  with  the  Social  Security  program — 
no  one  has  made  any  attempt  whatsoever  to 
Influence  or  svray  the  technical  actuarial 
cost  estimates  for  the  existing  program  or 
any  proposed  changes  therein. 

The  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to 
why  I  believe.  In  all  conscience  and  lnt«grlty. 
that  I  must  resign.  I  have  previously  talked 
with  you  about  my  strong  personal   beliefs 
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and  have  given  you  much  supporting  factual 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  views — namely, 
that  certain  of  the  top  policy-making  offi- 
cials of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
(who  are  holdovers  from  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration) have  strong  beliefs  in  the  de- 
sirability— even  the  necessity — of  the  public 
sector  taking  over  virtually  all  economic  se- 
curity provisions  for  the  entire  population 
and  thus  eliminating  private  efforts  In  this 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  viewpoint  Is 
completely  alien  to  that  of  the  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration. 

Further,  and  equally  important.  It  Is  my 
deeply-held  conviction,  as  I  have  expressed 
to  you  a  number  of  times  In  the  past,  that 
these  officials  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration have  not — and  will  not — faithfully 
and  vigorously  serve  the  Nlxon  Administra- 
tion. Rather,  they  will  exert  their  efforts  to 
expand  the  Social  Security  program  as  much 
as  possible  by  aiding  and  supporting  any 
Individuals  and  organizations  that  are  of 
this  expansionist  conviction.  Such  anachro- 
nistic actions  took  place  extensively  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration — against  Its 
political  views.  Such  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  Nlxon  Administration  has 
occurred  In  the  past  year,  and  Is  still  occur- 
ring, althought  to  a  somewhat  limited  extent 
so  far.  I  have  brought  to  your  attention,  on 
several  occasions,  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Is  excessively  waste- 
ful by  spending  far  too  much  time  and 
money  in  performing  research,  conducting 
program  planning,  and  collecting  statistics 
in  a  manner  that  is  not  only  nonproductive 
of  sufficient  worthwhile  results,  but  also 
inimical  to  what  I  understand  to  he  the  phi- 
losophy and  goals  of  the  Nlxon  Administra- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  those  who  wUl 
say  that  I  am  taking  this  action  solely  or 
largely  because  I  seek  enhanced  personal  rec- 
ognition. This  Is  not  the  case.  There  Is  no 
position  of  any  type  that  I  would  rather 
serve  in  than  my  present  one,  and  I  am  not 
happy  to  have  to  leave  it. 

Evidently,  no  credence  Is  placed  In  what  I 
have  related  to  you  personally  or  in  other  evi- 
dence that  I  have  furnished  you  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  has  such  an  important  effect  on 
the  future  of  the  Social  Security  program. 
Therefore,  I  must,  in  good  conscience  and 
personal  Integrity,  resign.  It  is  especially  dis- 
maying to  me  to  have  to  take  this  action, 
because  I  had  hoped  to  serve  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration not  only  with  competence  and 
Integrity — as  I  had  tried  to  serve  all  previous 
Administrations — but  also  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, since  I  strongly  believe  In  Its  philos- 
ophy and  goals. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  Myers,  S.S.A., 

Chief  Actuary. 


MARGUERITE  RAWALT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mar- 
guerite Rawalt,  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington attorney,  testified  recently  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  behalf  of  the  "Equal 
Rights  Amendment."  Marguerite  Rawalt 
served  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  of  the  first  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Status  of  Women,  1961-68;  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Family  Law  and  Policy. 
She  served  as  president  of  the  Federal 
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Bar  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Lawyers;  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs;  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Legal  Committee  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women,  1966-69,  when  it  took 
up  first  appeals  in  the  title  VII  cases.  At 
this  time,  I  insert  in  the  Record  Mar- 
guerite Rawalt's  testimony  for  everyone 
to  read: 

Support  of  the  "Equal  Rights  Amendment" 

TO  THE  Constitution 

(By  Marguerite  Rawalt) 

This  following  analysis  of  laws  and  court 
decisions  compels  the  conclusion  that  Amer- 
ican women  of  1970  are  without  "equal  pro- 
tection of  law"  and  "due  process  of  law" 
guaranteed  to  "all  persons"  by  the  14th  and 
the  5th  Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  the 
final  Interpreter  of  what  the  Constitution 
means.  The  Court  does  not  rule  in  a  vacuum, 
but  upon  a  specific  case  situation  measured 
against  an  existing  law.  or  the  Constitution. 
Crowning  the  pediment  above  the  white  mar- 
ble columns  of  the  Supreme  Court  building 
are  the  words  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law". 
But  equal  Justice  does  not  exist  for  women 
under  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  to 
date.  They  are  the  one  remaining  "class'^^nd 
category  not  yet  adjudged  to  come  under'the 
legal  umbrella  of  the  Constitution,  except 
for  their  right  to  vote.  Constitutional  guar- 
antees may  not  be  denied  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin  (even  aliens) .  Yet, 
that  one-half  of  each  race,  or  origin,  born 
female,  is  still  outside  the  ambit  of  such  legal 
protection.  For  example,  shall  the  Negro 
woman  be  employed  because  race  discrimi- 
nation is  illegal,  or  be  denied  such  employ- 
ment because  she  is  female  subject  to  re- 
strictive laws? 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  no  longer  toler- 
ate this  injustice  in  the  society  of  a  great 
world  power.  It  should  act  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  to  submit  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation, the  pending  "Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment" wtolch  would  establish  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  constitutional  yardstick  for 
measuring  laws  whloh  discriminate  against 
half  of  the  citizens.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment reads: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

This  amendment  calls  for  legal  equality  for 
both  men  and  women,  and  would  strike  down 
any  law  restricting  the  freedom  of  women  or 
men  on  the  basis  of  their  sex. 

The  14th  Amendment,  ratifled  in  1868, 
forbids  any  State  to  "deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  or  to  deny  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  The  5th  Amendment, 
applicable  to  the  Federal  Government,  for- 
bids depriving  "any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law." 

As  Interpreted  by  our  courts,  the  5th  and 
14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  up- 
hold a  whole  network  of  State  discriminatory 
laws  limiting  women  in  the  right  to  work, 
limiting  the  rights  of  married  women  in 
ownership  and  management  of  property,  pre- 
cluding them  from  choosing  their  domicile, 
and  restricting  other  civil  and  political 
rights.  For  example: 

1.  The  lack  of  constitutional  protections 
for  women  of  the  U.S.  has  supported  the 
failure  of  our  Congress  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  thus  creating  a  cloud  upon  our  In- 
ternational Image  as  a  democracy. 

2.  The  14th  Amendment  did  not  give  wom- 
en the  right  to  vote. 

3.  The  14th  Amendment  has  never  yet 
been  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  guar- 
antee to  an  Individual  female  citizen,  the 
right  to  work  at  any  lawful  occupation  of  her 
choice,  although  the  Court  has  applied  its 
"equal  protection"  clause  to  insure  the  right 
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to  work  to  Chinese  laundrymen,  Japanese 
flshermen,  a  train  conductor,  and  an  Aus- 
trian cook.  The  Court  as  early  as  1872  denied 
the  application  of  the  amendment  to  give  a 
woman  the  right  to  practice  law. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  applied  the  14th  Amendment  to  limit, 
restrain,  and  deny  freedom  to  work  to  wom- 
en by  upholding  maximum  hours  limitations, 
upholding  exclusion  from  certain  occupa- 
tions. Its  1908  decision  in  Muller  v.  Oregon 
excluded  women  from  "equal  protection"  by 
the  rationale  that  "sex  is  a  valid  classifica- 
tion" for  Imposing  restrictions  which  barred 
women  from  Jobs.  This  precedent  stands  to- 
day, 62  years  later,  and  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  existing  multitude  of  State  laws  en- 
acted under  the  euphonious  label  of  "pro- 
tective labor  laws".' 

5.  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
forbidding  discrimination  In  employment, 
after  5  years  of  operation,  has  not  received 
consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court.  One 
case  which  the  Court  accepted  on  March  2. 
1970  does  not  Involve  the  constitutional 
issue. 

6.  The  14th  Amendment  does  not  insure 
equitable  property  rights  to  married  women. 

7.  The  14th  Amendment  has  not  fully 
opened  doors  to  Jury  service  by  women. 

8.  Through  the  decades,  the  14th  Amend- 
ment failed  to  abrogate  laws  Imposing  long- 
er prison  terms  on  women  criminals  than 
for  men.  It  was  not  until  1968  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
such  a  law  in  that  State. 

1.  Our  country's  international  image.  The 
legal  status  of  women  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hypocrisies  of  our  na- 
tion. The  United  States  solemnly  signed  the 
United  Nations  Charter  whose  preamble  as- 
serts that  "We  the  people  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, determined  to  reaffirm  faith  In  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  na- 
tions large  and  small  .  .  ."  and  whose  pur- 
poses declare  "fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  language, 
or  religion".  Yet  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  U.N.  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  which  merely  af- 
firms that  "women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  all  elections,  be  eligible  to  hold  public 
office,  on  equal  terms  with  men."  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  In  1947,  explained  that 
"if  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  were  added 
to  the  Constitution  there  would  be  nothing 
of  a  constitutional  nature  to  prevent  sign- 
ing." ' 

The  American  Law  Institute's  "Statement 
of  Essential  Human  Rights"  declares  that 
"Every  one  has  the  right  to  protection 
against  arbitrary  discrimination  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  because  of  race,  religion, 
sex  .  .  ."  and  that  "Barring  an  Individual  or 
group  from  the  exercise  of  any  right  on  the 
grounds  of  WHO  they  are  (e.g.  women,  Ne- 
groes, Catholics)  as  distinguished  from 
WHAT  they  have  done  (e.g.  criminals  or 
mental  Incompetents)  would  constitute  arbi- 
trtu-y  discrimination." 

2.  The  14th  Amendment  Aid  not  give 
women  the  right  to  vote.  In  1873  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  other  women  were  indicted  and 
fined  by  the  Federal  Court  of  New  York  for 
having  cast  ballots  in  the  1872  presidential 
election.  The  Court  ruled  that  "equal  protec- 
tion of  law"  did  not  apply  to  give  them  voting 
rights. 

It  required  50  years  of  pleading  and  per- 
suasion before  the  U.S.  Congress  and  before 
the  State  legislatures  before  the  (19th) 
amendment  was  ratified  to  declare  that  the 
right  to  vote  "shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  U.S.  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 
In  1963  a  court  decision  states  that  a  Ne- 
gro's vote  and  a  woman's  vote  are  an  equal 
vote,  whatever  their  race  or  sex.* 

3.  The  14th  Amendment  did  not  give, 
women  the  right  to  practice  a  lawful  pro- 
fession. In  1872.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  denial  to  a  woman  of  the  right  to 
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practice  law  In  Illinois.  The  14th  Amendment 
was  held  inapplicable.  The  Court  thus  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  which  had  said: 

•That  God  designed  the  sexes  to  occupy 
different  spheres  of  action  .  .  .  that  it  be- 
longed to  men  to  make,  apply  and  execute 
the  laws,  was  regarded  at  common  law  as  an 
almost  axiomatic  truth."  * 

Ultimately,  all  States  extended  the  right 
to  practice  law  to  women. 

4.  Tke  14th.  Ameitdment  has  not  been  held 
to  e^itend  to  women  the  right  to  work  at  any 
lawful  occupation  of  an  individual's  choice. 
In  .a  Hue  of  decisions  from  1884  to  1963.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coun  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  guarantees  the  right  lo  follow 
any  of  the  common  legitimate  occupations 
of  life — IF  you  are  a  male  citizen  or  a  male 
alien. 

The  Court  struclc  down  a  San  Francisco 
ordinance  which  denied  licenses  to  opjerate 
laundries  to  Chinese.'  In  1914.  it  outlawed 
a  Texas  statute  which  operated  to  deny  the 
Job  of  freight  train  conductor  to  a  fireman- 
engineer."  In  1915,  the  Supreme  Court  voided 
an  Arizona  statute  which  restricted  an  alien 
Austrian  cook  from  working  In  a  restaurant. 
Said  the  Court: 

"It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common  oc- 
cupations of  the  country  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  personal  freedom  and  op- 
portunity that  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  ( 14th)  to  secure.""  " 

To  this  writing,  research  has  failed  to  dis- 
close a  single  case  !n  which  our  high  court 
has  upheld  the  right  of  an  individual  female 
to  work  at  any  lawful  occupation  ol  her 
choice.  To  the  contrary — 

4(a).  The  14th  Amendment  has  heen  ap- 
plied to  limit  and  restrict  women  in  the 
right  to  work  at  any  occupation  of  their 
choice. 

Sex  discrimination  exists  under  the  labor 
laws  of  every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  with  the  signal  exception 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  which  repealed  all 
such  laws  In  1969  according  to  the  Hand- 
book of  Women's  Bureau,  1969. 

Beginning  with  the  Massachusetts  statute 
of  1874  limiting  hours  of  work  for  women, 
an  expanding  deluge  of  laws  limiting  not  only 
hours  of  work,  but  overtime  pay  (reserved 
to  the  men),  exclusion  from  certain  occupa- 
tions altogether,  weight  that  might  be 
lifted  on  certain  Jobs,  varying  from  a  low 
12-pound  maximum  to  a  35-pound  one,  ex- 
clusion from  night  work  when  pay  was 
highest,  etc.  These  laws  were  in  truth  en- 
acted for  the  men.  and  by  the  men  at  a  time 
when  no  women  had  a  voice  or  a  vote.  And 
at  a  time  w.ien  relatively  few  women  worked 
outside  the  home.  Today,  the  women's  work- 
force is  more  than  30  million  Under  the 
beneficent-sounding  and  deceptive  banner 
of  "protection"  of  the  "weaker  sex"  these 
limitations  continue  to  this  day.  solidified 
Into  union  contracts  which  preclude  most 
of  the  S'/i  nulUon  union  women  right  out  of 
promotions,  overtime  pay.  and  even  senior- 
ity righto.  These  laws  reach  nationwide  to 
Impose  limitations  upon  non-union  women 
numbering  in  millions.  Because  of  "excep- 
tions" thev  offer  no  "protection"  against 
long  hours  to  the  semi-professional  thou- 
sands In  offices,  nor  to  the  scrub-wcmen  who 
work  Into  the  night  cleaning  offices  and  busi- 
ness establishments. 

Today.  41  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  maximum  hours  limitations  on 
women  workers.  This  precludes  employers 
from  promoting  them  to  supervisory  Jobs 
where  overtime  may  be  required  and  must 
be  available,  and  precludes  them  from  op- 
portunities to  earn  the  attractive  double  pay 
for  overtime.  Weight-lifting  limitations 
(varying  from  12  to  35  pound  maximums) 
Imposed  by  state  law  or  by  company  policy 
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are  a  basis  for  keeping  women  out  of  Jobs 
they  are  qualified  to  fill. 

These  restrictive  laws  for  women,  under 
the  guise  of  "protection"  came  under  early 
review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  1905, 
that  Court  held  that  a  New  York  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  for  male  and  female  work- 
ers In  a  bakery  was  a  violation  of  the  14th 
Amendment  and  invalid."  But.  Just  three 
years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Oregon  statute  Imposing  maximum  hours  for 
women  only  which  likewise  was  challenged 
under  the  14th  Amendment  as  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  law.  In  a  landmark  deci- 
sion titled  Muller  v.  Oregon,  the  Court  upheld 
the  hours  limitation  for  women  workers  by 
declaring  the  principle  "Sex  is  a  valid  basis 
for  classification".  Women,  as  a  class,  could 
be  denied  equal  protection  under  the  14th 
Amendment.  This  decision  has  supported  and 
underglrded  the  whole  structure  of  restric- 
tive labor  laws  on  women  workers,  and  stood 
unchallenged  until  Congressional  action  of 
1964. 

This  doctrine  of  placing  all  females  in  a 
"class"  as  a  ground  for  denying  14th  Amend- 
ment protection,  has  mushroomed  through 
the  years.  As  late  as  1960,  for  example,  the 
Texas  Court  of  Appeals  quoted  this  shib- 
boleth as  authority  for  refusing  admission  of 
a  woman  to  a  State  university;  and  certiorari 
was  denied,  notwithstanding  the  high  court's 
decision  in  1938  applying  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  order  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
admit  a  Negro  male  student  to  Its  law 
school.'" 

5.  Title  VII.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has 
not  opened  wide  the  doors  of  employment 
opportunity  for  women. 

Hopes  leaped  high  among  women  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which,  after  amendment,  makes  It  unlawful 
to  discriminate  In  employment  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin." 

The  prohibition  against  discrimination  on 
account  of  "sex"  was  added  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  by  amendment.  The  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judlciarj*  Committee,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  argued  heatedly  against  this 
amendment,  on  the  ground  "It  would  put  in 
question  the  protective  labor  laws  for 
women".'-  Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths 
presented  realistic  examples  of  the  situation 
supporting  Inclusion  of  women,  else  the 
"white  woman  would  be  last  at  the  hiring 
gate'". 

Title  VII  created  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  to  ad- 
minister these  provisions  but  without  giving 
to  the  Commission  any  enforcement  powers. 
Its  role  Is  conciliation.  The  Commission's  rul- 
ings today  require  that  virtually  all  Jobs 
must  be  open  to  men  and  women,  based  upon 
qualifications  only. 

Federal  Courts  and  Title  VII — and  State 
"protective"  laws. 

Women  themselves,  In  Industry,  have  cou- 
rageously filed  complaints  with  the  EEOC 
and  have  followed  up  by  bringing  suits  In 
Federal  courts  to  remove  discrimination 
against  them.  The  first  three  cases  decided 
all  ruled  against  the  women  plaintiffs.  Two 
upheld  weight-lifting  limitations  by  State 
law  and  company  policy.  The  third  refused 
to  find  a  "substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tion" in  the  conflict  between  an  8-hour 
maximum  hours  law  of  the  State  and  the 
14th  Amendment.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  take  appeal  from  the  three-Judge 
constitutional  ruling  and  remanded  the  case 
for  appeal  through  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. These  decisions  were  In  June  and 
August.  1967.  and  May  1968.  At  this  point. 
Title  VII  stood  not  only  meaningless  so  far 
as  discrimination  against  women  was  con- 
cerned— It  stood  with  two  adverse  decisions 
against  It.  What  Congress  had  seemingly 
given,  the  courts  had  taken  away. 

The  National  Organization  for  Women, 
a  newly  formed  clvll-rlghts-for-women  or- 
ganization, came   Immediately  to  the  fore. 
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offering  legal  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  women  in  all  three  cases.  Women  at- 
torneys of  NOW's  Legal  Committee  volun- 
teered their  professional  time  and  talents, 
filed  appeals,  battled  delaying  tactics,  and 
prepared  and  filed  briefs  In  two  U.S.  Courts 
of  Appeals,  as  well  as  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  a  result,  two  landmark  decisions  came 
out  of  two  Appellate  Courts,  turning  the 
losses  Into  wins.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
5th  Circuit,  in  March  1969  handed  down  the 
first  authoritative  and  final  decision,  revers- 
ing the  District  Court  of  Georgia,  in  Weeks 
V.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.'-'  The  Court  rejected  a  35-pound  weight 
limitation  as  a  valid  exception  to  the  stat- 
ute where  the  applicant  had  seniority  and 
qualifications  for  the   Job. 

The  second  landmark  decision  was  handed 
down  in  September  1967  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  7th  Circuit,  Chicago.  Its  de- 
cision voided  sex  discrimination  based  on 
weight-lifting  limits,  separate  seniority  lists 
for  men  and  women,  and  Job  classifications 
serving  to  exclude  women  from  the  better 
paying  posts.  Bowe  et  al  v.  Colgate-Palmolive 
Co.  et  a/.'«  Two  cases  which  involve  the  14th 
Amendment  Issue  and  whether  State  hours 
laws  are  constitutional,  are  pending  decision 
m  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  9th  Circuit, 
San  Francisco.  Mengelkoch  v.  N.  American 
Aviation  Co.  and  Rosen f eld  v.  Southern 
Pacific  R.R.  "^  " 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  on  March  2, 
1970  to  accept  for  decision  a  case  Involving 
the  question  whether  a  large  Industrial  em- 
ployer may  legally  deny  a  Job  to  a  woman 
applicant  on  the  ground  that  she  Is  mother 
of  pre-school-age  children.  Phillips  v.  Mar- 
tin-Marietta.'' No  constitutional  conflict  Is 
Involved. 

Employment  discrimination  reality.  Within 
the  past  month  an  authentic  survey  was 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
a  first  survey  of  150  executives,  about  60% 
representing  larger  companies  employing 
1.000  or  more,  and  40  ^c  executives  from 
smaller  companies.  The  survey  revealed  that 
today:  59Tc  (nearly  3,  5ths)  of  employers  still 
disqualify  women  on  the  basis  of  sex;  51% 
of  employers  still  apply  the  state  "protec- 
tive" laws,  notwithstanding  EEOC  rulings, 
and  even  recent  rulings  of  State  Attorneys 
General  that  Federal  law  supersedes;  49% 
apply  weight-lifting  limitations;  and  44% 
apply  State  maximum  hours  laws  for  v.romen. 

Thus,  the  only  avenue  open  to  women  In 
Industry  to  be  free  from  the  shackles  of 
hours  limitations,  occupational  shut-outs, 
weight-lifting  limitations  and  other  restric- 
tions on  their  employment,  is  to  Incur  the 
cost  and  delay,  and  risk  to  their  Jobs,  of 
bringing  individual  or  class  suits  In  Federal 
Courts,  case  by  case,  employer  by  employer. 
State  law  by  State  law,  to  seek  the  right  to 
cmplojTnent  at  any  lawful  occupation  of 
their  choice — even  the  right  to  be  considered 
for  promotion  to  better  paying  positions.  A 
constitutional  amendment  banning  sex  in- 
equality would  provide  the  unassailable  yard- 
stick for  elimination  of  State  laws  binding 
wcnieu  only.  It  would  overrule  "sex  as  a  valid 
classification"  foundation  of  present  State 
restrictive  laws."* 

6.  The  14th  Amendment  does  not  insure 
fair  and  equitable  property  rights  to  married 
women. 

In  every  State  In  the  Union,  one  or  an- 
other kind  of  legal  disability  or  restriction 
limits  the  property  rights  of  married  women, 
as  reported  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women." 

Property  rights  are  fixed  by  State  statutes. 
The  1944  opinion  of  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  summarized  the  situation: 

"a  woman's  responsibilities  and  faculties 
remain  Intact  from  age  of  maturity  until  she 
finds  her  mate;  whereupon.  Incompetency 
seizes  her  and  she  needs  protection  In  an 
extreme  degree.  Upon  the  advent  of  widow- 
hood she  Is  reinvested   with   all   her  capa- 
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bllltles  which  had  been  dormant  during  her 
marriage,  only  to  lose  them  again  upon  re- 
marriage. Intermittently,  she  Is  protected 
and  benefited  accordingly  as  she  Is  married 
or  single."  '" 

There  are  42  common  law  States,  and  8 
community  property  States.  Under  common 
law  principle,  each  spouse  owns  whatever 
property  he  or  she  earns.  Where  the  husband 
was  the  sole  wage-earner  or  businessman,  all 
th"?  property  acquired  during  the  marriage 
was  therefore  his  property.  State  statutes 
have  variously  modified  the  common  law 
principle,  yet  some  limitation  remains  In 
every  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  community  property  states,  hus- 
band and  wife  each  owns  an  outright  one- 
half  of  real  property  acquired  during  mar- 
riage, even  though  the  wife  has  no  outside 
earnings.  But  In  most  Jurisdictions,  the 
husband  and  not  the  wife,  has  sole  manage- 
ment rights,  enabling  him  to  create  debts 
and  dissipate  the  property  without  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  his  wife.  Texas  revised 
such  law  In  1968. 

An  equitable  division  of  property  upon 
termination  of  marriage  which  follows  for- 
mula "that  there  first  be  deducted  from  each 
spouse's  property  the  debts  of  that  spouse. 
Inherited  or  separate  property  would  then 
be  excluded.  The  remaining  properties,  the 
marital  property,  would  then  be  divided 
equally  50-50  between  husband  and  wife." 
Such  a  formula  appears  In  a  recent  draft 
uniform  law  or  Dissolution  of  Marriage  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Law. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women  stated  Its  considered  conclu- 
sions that — 

"Marriage  as  a  partnership  in  which  each 
spouse  makes  a  different  but  equally  im- 
portant contribution  Is  Increasingly  recog- 
nized in  this  country.* 

"During  marriage,  each  spouse  should  have 
a  legally  defined  substantial  right  In  the 
earnings  of  the  other.  In  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  acquired  through  those  earn- 
ings and  In  their  management."  -' 

It  seems  clear  that  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  crystallze  the  50-50 
marriage  partnership  principle  and  set  up  a 
controlling  legal  test  for  eliminating  remain- 
ing inequities. 

7.  The  14th  Amendment  has  not  opened 
doors  to  jury  service  for  women. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  provided  that 
women  were  entitled  to  sit  on  all  Federal 
Juries.  "Entitled"  on  the  one  hand,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  whole  variety  of  conditions  and 
practices  applicable  only  to  women,  which 
still  sexye  to  limit  State  Jury  service. 

Until  1966.  three  States  totally  excluded 
women  from  serving  on  Juries.  Indicative 
of  the  fact  that  State  statutes  still  control, 
the  Supreme  Court  In  January  1970  upheld 
Alabama  and  Georgia  statutes  on  Jury  selec- 
tion, although  holding  that  the  partfcular 
Jury  commissions  had  abused  their  discre- 
tion in  the  exclusion  to  large  degree  of  Ne- 
groes from  the  Jury  rolls. ^^ 

There  are  still  not  less  than  20  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  provide 
differential  treatment  for  men  and  wom- 
en as  Jurors,  such  as  the  requirement  that 
any  women  must  affirmatively  request  to  be 
listed. 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  needed 
which  cannot  be  twisted  Into  a  ruling  that 
"sex  is  a  reasonable  classification." 

8.  The  14th  Amendment,  through  the  dec- 
ades, was  not  applied  to  abrogate  longer 
prison  sentences  for  women  criminals  than 
for  'men. 

It  was  not  until  1968  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  voided  that  State's 
Muncy  Act  In  a  case  In  which  a  woman  con- 
victed of  robbery  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
a  term  of  up  to  10  years.  Instead  of  the  l-to- 
4-year  term  which  would  have  been  the  max- 
imum sentence  for  a  man  for  the  same 
offense." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  legislative  rationale  when  such  laws 
were  enacted  was  that  "it  required  longer  to 
rehabilitate  a  female  criminal  than  a  male." 

Congressional  treatment  of  the  proposed 
equal  rights  amendment. 

All  that  Congress  Is  asked  to  do  Is  to  sub- 
mit the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  States  for  their  ratification.  At  least 
ten  States  have  already  taken  official  action 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  do  so.** 

In  all  the  years  and  through  all  the  Con- 
gresses since  1923  when  It  was  first  Intro- 
duced, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
but  once  taken  a  vote  upon  Resolutions  to 
submit  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  For 
years,  the  proposal  has  not  been  reported 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  precluded  from  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  upon  submitting  the  amend- 
ment, although  238  members  have  Intro- 
duced the  bill  In  the  91st  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  voted  on  this  proposal 
on  four  occasions:  In  1946,  1950.  1953  and 
1960  In  which  Is  here  described  as  a  game 
of  "shadow-boxing".  When  the  Resolution 
declaring  that  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  .  .  .  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  sex"  came  to  the  fioor  in  1950.  and 
In  1953  and  1960.  It  was  first  "amended"  by 
the  addition  of  the  so-called  Hayden  Rider 
which  read  that  this  "shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  impair  any  rights,  benefits,  or 
exemptions  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by 
law  on  persons  of  the  female  sex."  As  one 
Senator  put  It:  "In  one  paragraph  It  would 
grant  women  equality  and  In  the  second  wipe 
out  that  equality  by  granting  special 
benefits." 

The  real  and  effective  opposition  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  come  from 
organized  labor  and  those  determined  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  "protective" 
laws  for  women.  All  the  devices  of  delay,  re- 
commitment, bottling  up  in  committee,  nul- 
lifying amendment,  and  counter  proposals 
have  been  brought  to  bear  In  the  Congress. 
In  1956,  during  debate  on  legislation  to  cre- 
ate the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
stated  "distinctions  based  on  sex  had  never 
been  considered  within  the  purview  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment." (Cong.  Rec.  House  July  19,  1956,  p. 
12349). 

At  the  opening  of  Congress  In  January 
1961,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Introduced  H.J.  Res.  92  as  a 
counter  proposal  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. If  we  are  to  Judge  by  a  prior  measure 
In  1947  of  the  same  variety.  The  proposal 
each  time  was  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Legal  Status  of  Women  "to  study  and 
review  the  nature  and  extent  of  discrimina- 
tions based  on  sex"  and  to  "report  to  the 
President,  who  In  turn  would  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Congress."  =»  The  opening  para- 
graph reciting  the  policy  In  both  instances 
was: 

"Declaration  of  Policy.  That  It  Is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States  that  in 
law  and  Its  administration,  no  distinctions 
on  the  basis  of  sex  shall  be  made  except  such 
as  are  reasonably  Justified  by  differences  In 
physical  structure,  biological,  or  social  func- 
tions." 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  (1961-1963). 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  (1963-1968). 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
appointed  in  1961.  was  composed  of  26  mem- 
bers charged  by  Executive  Order  "to  develop 
plans  for  advancing  the  full  partnership  ol 
men  and  women  In  our  national  life"  with 
responsibility  "for  developing  recommenda- 
tions for  overcoming  discriminations  in  gov- 
ernment and  private  employment  on  the 
basis  of  sex." 

The  Commission,  chaired  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Included  five  Cabinet  Secretaries, 
two  U.S.  Senators,  two  Congress  women,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
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the  presidents  of  four  national  women's  or- 
ganizations, two  representatives  of  trade 
unions  Including  the  AFL-CIO,  one  from 
industry,  an  editor,  a  lawyer,  a  college  presi- 
dent, a  sociologist,  and  a  social  research  di- 
rector. These  11  men  and  15  women  sub- 
mitted their  report,  American  Women,  to 
President  Kennedy  In  October  1963."  The 
Commission's  "Invitation  to  Action"  set  off 
a  nationwide  response.  The  President  imme- 
diately created  by  Executive  Order  a  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  a  Cabinet  Committee  (the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee,  or  "I.D." 
Committee)  to  go  forward  with  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  most  controversial  Issue  In  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Commission  centered  around 
the  so-called  "protective"  labor  laws  for 
women,  and  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  Commission  took  a  com- 
promise route. 

"Since  the  Commission  Is  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  now  embodies  equal- 
ity of  rights  for  men  and  women  we  conclude 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  need  not 
NOW  be  sought  ....  but  early  and  defini- 
tive court  pronouncement,  particularly  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  urgently  needed.  " 

Seven  years  later,  definitive  coiu-t  pro- 
nouncement Is  still  urgently  needed. 

President  Nixon  after  taking  office  in  Jan- 
uary 1969.  appointed  a  Citizens'  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  indi- 
viduals of  his  choice. -«nd  also  appointed  a 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities The  Task  Force  submitted  Its  re- 
port Dec  15,  1969. 

This  Council  endorsed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  on  February  7,  1970,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  F>resldent  request  its 
Immediate  passage  by  the  91st  Congress. 

When  will  organized  labor  give  equality  of 
opportunity  to  the  female  workers  in  its 
ranks  and  whom  it  represents  in  employment 
contracts? 

The  powerful  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, over  the  years,  has  opposed  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  abrogate  such  "protective"  laws  for 
women  as  still  stand  on  the  books. 

When  California's  8-hour  per  day  and  40- 
per-week  laws  limiting  women  workers  was 
enacted,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  9, 
1911  reported  that  "the  passage  of  this  rev- 
olutionary measure  was  anticipated  because 
there  has  been  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  Legislature  and  the  administration  Is 
dominated  by  labor  union  Influences." 

The  AFL-CIO  statement  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  In  1963  was 
as  follows: 

"Enactment  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  Jeopardize  existing  state  legis- 
lation establishing  minimum  wages,  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  other  special  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  working  women  against 
substandard  conditions  of  employment." 

A  great  break-through  occurred  when  one 
progressive  and  powerful  union.  The  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile  Workers, 
changed  Its  policy  to  conform  to  Title  VII  as 
Interpreted  by  the  EEOC.  Its  published  pol- 
icy In  1969  cited  the  EEOC  ruling  that  Title 
VII  supersedes  "such  state  laws"  with  which 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  comply  conscienti- 
ously and  vigorously. 

"Many  employers  have  utilized  the  so- 
called  'state  protective  laws'  to  deny  women 
as  a  class,  opportunities  to  work  overtime, 
for  recall,  to  bid  on  certain  Jobs,  work  in 
certain  departments  and  on  certain  shifts, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  individual 
woman  might  have  had  the  seniority,  skill 
and  ability  which  should  have  been  recog- 
nized. Wherever  such  a  practice  still  exists 
the  Local  Union  should  challenge  It  both  In 
grievance  machinery  and  with  EEOC." 

Further,  the  convention  body  of  the  UAW 
meeting  In  Atlantic  City  this  April  1970, 
voted  to  endorse  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

Activity  and  Progress  of  the  1960  decade. 
In   the  passing  decade.   In  the  late   1&60'8. 
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women  In  all  walks  of  life,  of  all  ages,  all  eco- 
nomic situations,  including  young  women 
students,  have  become  aware  and  knowledge- 
able about  their  second-class  legal  status.  A 
whole  series  of  new  organizations  for  women, 
by  women,  and  of  women  have  sprung  up 
with  one  conuncn  purpose  of  demanding  full 
freedom  of  choice  to  live  and  work  as  in. 
dividual  members  of  society 

President  Kennedy's  1960  appointmeat  of 
a  Conunlssion  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and 
its  report  on  discriminatory  laws  and  prac- 
tices, proved  to  be  a  real  call  to  action  which 
has  stimulated  new  thinking  and  progress. 
Commissions  on  the  status  of  Women  in 
every  st.;tc.  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  researched  their  laws  and 
recommended  aiid  sought  changes.  Congress 
enacieJ  Title  VII  m  1964.  opeulng  up  new 
doors  of  employment  opportunity.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has 
Issued  guidelines  calling  for  elimination  of 
restrictive  conditions  in  employment  on  ac- 
count of  sex  as  well  as  race.  The  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  at  le\st  one  other 
large  and  respected  trade  union  ha  .e  changed 
stand  and  recommended  elimination  of  the 
■protective''  laws  for  women.  The  U.A.W. 
has  gone  further,  and  has  voted  its  endorse- 
ment of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Liti- 
gation in  Federal  Courts,  and  the  EEOC 
guidelines,  have  led  to  state  determinations 
to  withhold  enforcement  of  these  restrictive 
laws. 

President  Nixon's  Citizens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Status  of  Women  In  February 
1970  endorsed  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  recommended  his  action  In  the  present 
Congress. 

What  overriding  Justification  can  there  be 
for  adhering  to  the  opposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  the  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  the  light  of 
today's  economic  conditions,  in  light  of  the 
facts  that: 

1.  The  AFL  speaks  only  for  a  fraction  of 
the  working  women  who  are  affected  by  the 
so-called  "protective"  laws — Its  ranks  num- 
ber less  than  3',  million  women,  compared 
with  some  26.000.000  other  women  working 
outside  the  home. 

2.  The  AFL  speaks  only  upon  a  fractional 
area  of  the  laws  which  aSect  women's  legal 
rights,  whereas  equality  Is  sought  not  only 
as  to  labor  standards  laws  but  as  to  laws 
governing  property  rights,  civil  rights,  and 
political  rights 

3.  The  AFL  sp>eaks  only  for  a  fraction  of 
all  women  within  its  ranks,  as  Illustrated  by 
Federal  Cotirt  suits  which  its  members  have 
had  to  institute  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  in  order  to  seek  enforcement  and  ob- 
servance of  Title  Vn  as  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

4.  The  AFT,  does  not  speak  for  all  big  trade 
unions  or  small,  since  the  powerful  United 
Automobile  Workers,  and  affiliated  unions. 
have  recently  taken  the  poeition  that  the 
labor  standards  laws  for  women  are  restric- 
tive and  a  violation  of  Title  VII.  and  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion is  needed. 

What  holds  Congress  back?  Why  should  It 
continue  to  set  up  a  roadblock  against  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  Amendment  to  the 
States? 
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MRS.  GUSSIE  SANFORD:   MILITARY 
WIFE  OF  THE  YEAR— 1970 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  on  the  selection  of  the  military 
w-ife  of  the  year.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
many  thousands  of  military  wives  who 
devote  untold  energies  to  the  betterment 
of  civil  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  their  homes,  raising  their 
families,  and  keeping  the  letters  flowing 
to  their  husbands.  They  contribute  much 
to  maintaining  the  excellent  morale  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  all  Americans  owe 
them  a  great  debt. 

The  Idea  for  the  annual  award  grew 
out  of  a  world-wide  entertainment  tour 
to  military  families  conceived  by  Art 
Llnkletter  and  Wilson  Harrell,  president 
of  Harrel  International,  Inc.,  and  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Stokely,  president 
of  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.  The  tour  not 
only  brought  entertainment  to  the  wives 
and  dependents  of  active  duty  military 
personnel,  but  it  discovered  Eind  then 
focused  attention  on  the  remarkable 
work  the  military  wives  in  all  five 
branches  of  the  service  were  doing  on 
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bettering  community  relations  between 
the  military  and  the  civilian  population. 
It  was  then  decided  to  hold  a  competition 
and  to  find  the  most  outstanding  mili- 
taiT  wife  in  all  the  services. 

All  women's  clubs,  whose  memberships 
are  wives  of  active  duty  Armed  Forces 
personnel  throughout  the  world  are  in- 
vited to  submit  nominations.  Through 
a  selection  process,  the  fleid  is  then  nar- 
rowed to  five — a  representative  of  each 
of  the  five  major  military  branches  of 
the  service.  The  final  judging  is  done  by 
a  panel  of  distinguished  women  at  a 
formal  dirmer  in  Washington,  D.C. 

On  the  evening  of  May  26.  1970,  the 
panel  of  judges  selected  Mrs.  Gussie 
Sanford  as  the  "Military  Wife  of  the 
Year,  1970,"  and  I  am  highly  pleased  to 
provide  the  following  background  in- 
formation about  the  selection.  It  out- 
lined some  of  Mrs.  Sanford's  many  con- 
tributions in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
democracy,  and  freedom. 

This  young  lady  is  an  outstanding 
military  wife  of  the  year  and  a  great 
American.  Our  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Congress,  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  country  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  very  proud  of  her. 

Mn,rrARY  Wrra  of  the  Year  Announced 

Mrs.  Gussie  Sanford.  wife  of  Army  Lt. 
Colonel  Albert  Sanford.  of  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, the  mother  of  five  children  was 
judged  the  Military  Wife  of  the  Year  on 
May  26,  1970.  at  a  gala  banquet  In  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington.  DC.  This  was  the 
4th  annual  award  produced  by  Harrell  Inter- 
national and  sponsored  by  Stokely-Van 
Camp  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.' 

Mrs.  Sanford  was  presented  with  a  replica 
of  a  statue  that  Is  on  permanent  display  at 
the  Pentagon  and  Is  dedicated  to  the  Mili- 
tary Wife  of  the  Year,  by  radio-television 
personality  Art  Llnkletter.  Each  of  the  five 
finalists  were  also  given  an  eighteen  Inch 
bronze  statuette,  called  the  "Mllll."  Mrs. 
Sanford  began  travel  the  next  day  to  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  U.S.  meeting  with 
wives  Involved  In  volunteer  activities  and 
with  volunteer  leaders  In  the  civilian  world. 

Each  of  the  five  finalists  was  presented  to 
the  audience  of  over  300  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Department  of  Defense  and 
Washington  socialites  by  an  entertainer  or 
representative  of  her  husband's  service.  Mrs. 
Anselma  Beckwlth,  Coast  Guard  Wife  of  the 
Year  was  presented  by  TV  star  Monte  Mark- 
ham.  Mrs.  Anne  Greer,  Marine  Wife  of  the 
Year  was  presented  by  astronaut  Lt.  Colonel 
Walt  Cunningham.  Mrs.  Bonnie-Jane  Luft, 
Air  Force  Wife  of  the  Year,  was  presented  by 
well-known  military  writer  Louis  StoekstlU. 
Mrs.  Gussie  Sanford,  Army  Wife  of  the  Year, 
was  presented  by  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Thaddeus  R.  Beal.  Mrs.  Laure  Wey- 
mouth. Navy  Wife  of  the  Year,  was  pre- 
sented by  film  star  Jackie  Cooper. 

Judges  In  the  Stokely-Van  Camp  contest 
were  selected  by  Mrs.  Walter  Varney  Magee, 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  were:  The  Honorable 
Mary  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Mint;  Mrs. 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Mrs.  Elmer 
Rusted,  wife  of  the  National  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury;  and  Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington, 
Director,  Women's  Centers  Job  Corps  and 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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MAJORITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  URGES 
ARMS  FOR  ISRAEL  IN  LETTER  TO 
PRESIDENT 
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•  The  award  is  given  to  the  woman  with 
the  most  outstanding  volunteer  record  in 
both  civilian  and  military  communities. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1970 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  pleased  to  enclose  the  foUowing  let- 
ter to  the  President,  which  as  of  this 
date,  has  been  signed  by  219  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

June  10.  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  It  Is  clear  to  us  that 
the  moment  lias  arrived  for  the  United 
States  to  take  firm  action  to  meet  the  present 
danger  posed  by  the  invx)lvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  military  forces  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  face  of  this  threat,  we  believe 
that  it  is  urgent  that  our  government  pro- 
vide Israel  with  additional  supersonic  jet 
planes  to  enable  her  to  deter  aggression 
against  her. 

It  is  public  knowledge  that  the  Soviet- 
Arab  aircraft  strength  Is  now  four  times  the 
strength  of  that  of  Israel  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  fliers  and  technicians  may  ad- 
versely affect  Israel's  heretofore  qualitative 
advantage. 

The  Congress  Is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
threat  of  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  signatories 
hereto,  and  by  the  letter  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  was  signed  by  over 
seventy  Senators,  urging  the  Immediate  sale 
of  these  planes  so  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  and  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Abbltt.  Watklns  M.  (Va.).  Addabbo,  Jo- 
seph P.  (N.Y).  Albert,  Carl  (Okla.). 
Anderson,  Glenn  M.  (Calif.).  Ander- 
son, John  B.  (111.).  Anderson,  William 
R.  (Tenn.). 
Annunzio,  Prank  (111.);  Ashley.  Thomas 
L.  (Ohio);  Baring,  Walter  S.  (Nev.); 
Barrett,  William  A.  (Pa.);  Beall,  J. 
Glenn,  Jr.  (Md.);  Bell,  Alphonzo 
(Calif.);  Bevlll,  Tom  (Ala.);  Blaggl, 
Mario  (N.Y.):  Blester,  Edward  G.,  Jr. 
(Pa.);  Bingham.  Jonathan  B.  (N.Y.); 
Blatnlk.  John  A.  (Minn.). 
Boggs.  Hale  (La.);  Boiling.  Richard 
(Mo.);  Brasco,  Prank  J.  (N.Y);  Brink- 
ley.  Jack  (Ga);  Brock,  W.  E.  (Bill) 
(Tenn.);  Broomfield,  William  S. 
(Mich.);  Brown,  Clarence  J.  (Ohio); 
Broyhlll,  Joel  T.  (Va.);  Buchanan, 
John  (Ala);  Burke  J.  Herbert  (Fla); 
Burton,  Phillip  (Calif);  Bush,  George 
(Tex). 
^   Button,  Daniel  E.  (N.Y.);  Byrne.  James 


A.  (Pa.);  Camp,  John  N.  Happy 
(Okla.);  Carey,  Hugh  L.  (N.Y.);  Casey, 
Bob  (Tex.);  Celler,  Emanuel  (N.Y.); 
Chappell,  Bill,  Jr.  (Fla.);  Clark,  Prank 
M.  (Pa.);  Clausen,  Don  H.  (Calif.); 
Clawson,  Del  (Calif.);  Cleveland, 
James  C.  (N.H.). 

Cohelan,  Jeffery  (Calif.);  Conable,  Bar- 
ber B.,  Jr.  (N.Y);  Conte,  Silvio  O. 
(Mass.);  Conyers,  John,  Jr.  (Mich.); 
Corbett,  Robert  J.  (Pa.);  Corman. 
James  C.  (Calif.);  Coughlin,  R.  Law- 
rence (Pa.) ;  Cramer.  William  C.  (Fla.) ; 
Crane,  Philip  M.  (Ill);  Daddarlo, 
EmiUo  Q.  (Conn.) ;  Daniel,  W.  C.  (Dan) 
(Va.);    Daniels,    Dominlck    V.    (N.J.). 

Davis.  John  W.  (Ga.( ;  Delaney,  James  J. 
(N.Y.);  Denney,  Robert  V.  (Nebr.); 
Dent,  John  H.  (Pa.);  Derwlnskl,  Ed- 
ward J.  (111.);  Dlggs,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
(Mich.);  Dlngell,  John  D.  (Mich.); 
Donohue,  Harold  D.  (Mass.);  Dorn, 
Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  (S.C);  Downing, 
Thomas  N.  (Va.);  Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J. 
(N.Y.);  Duncan,  John  J.  (Tenn.). 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (N.J.) ;  Eckhardt,  Bob 
(Tex.);  Edwards,  Don  (Calif.);  Ed- 
wards, Jack  (Ala);  Ellberg,  Joshua 
(Pa.);  Fallon,  George  H.  (Md);  Parb- 
steln,  Leonard  (NY.);  Fascell,  Dante 
B.  (Fla.);  Felghan,  Michael  A.  (Ohio); 
Pish,  Hamilton.  Jr.  (N.Y);  Fisher, 
O.  C.  (Tex);  Flood,  Daniel  J.  (Pa.); 
Flowers,  Walter   (Ala.). 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  (Mich.);  Praser,  Donald 
M.  (Minn.);  Prledel,  Samuel  N.  (Md.); 
Pulton,  James  G.  (Pa.);  Ftilton, 
Richard  (Tenn.);  Fuqua,  Don  (Fla.); 
Gallagher,  CJornelltis  E.  (N.J.);  Gar- 
matz,  Edward  A.  (Md.);  Glalmo, 
Robert  N.  (Conn.);  Gibbons,  Sam 
(Fla.);   Gilbert,  Jacob  H.   (N.Y.). 

Goldwater,  Barry  M.,  Jr.  (Calif.);  Green, 
Edith  (Oreg.);  Green,  WUUam  J. 
(Pa.);  Grover,  James  R.,  Jr.  (N.Y.); 
Gubser,  Charles  S.  (Calif);  Gude,  Gil- 
bert (Md.);  Hagan,  G.  Elliott  (Ga.); 
Haley.  James  A.  (Fla);  Halpem.  Sey- 
mour (N.Y.);  Hanley.  James  M. 
(N.Y.);  Hansen.  Orval  (Idaho);  Har- 
rington, Michael  ( Mass. ) . 

Harsha,  WUUam  H.  (Ohio);  Hastings, 
James  P.  (NY.);  Hawkins,  Augustus 
F.  (Calif);  Hays,  Wayne  L.  (Ohio); 
Heckler,  Margaret  M.  (Mass.);  Hel- 
stoskl,  Henry  (N.J.);  Henderson,  David 
N.  (N.C.);  Hicks,  Floyd  V.  (Wash.); 
Hogan,  Lawrence  J.  (Md);  Hollfleld, 
Chet   (Calif.);   Horton,  Frank    (N.Y.). 

Hosmer.  Craig  (Calif);  Howard,  James 
J.  (N.J.);  Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.  (Mo.); 
Karth,  Joseph  E.  (Minn.);  Kee,  James 
(W.  Va.);  Keith,  Hastings  (Mass.); 
King,  Carleton  J.  (N.Y.);  Koch,  Ed- 
ward I.  (N.Y.);  Kuykendall,  Dan 
(Tenn.);  Kyros,  Peter  N.  (Maine); 
Latta,  Delbert  L.  (Ohio) ;  Leggett,  Rob- 
ert L.  (Calif.). 

Lennon,  Alton  (N.C.);  Long,  Clarence 
D.  (Md);  Long.  Speedy  O.  (La.);  Low- 
ensteln,  Allard  K.  (NY);  Lujan.  Man- 
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uel,  Jr.  (N.  Mex);  McCarthy,  Richard 
D.  (N.Y.);  McClory,  Robert  (Ul.);  Mc- 
Closkey,  Paul  N..  Jr.  (Calif);  McCor- 
mack,  John  W.  (Mass.);  McCullocb, 
WlUlam  M.  (Ohio);  McFaU.  John  J. 
(Calif.). 

McKneally.  Martin  B.  (N.Y.);  Macdon- 
ald.  Torbert  H.  (Mass.);  MacOregor, 
Clurk  (Minn.);  Madden,  Ray  J.  (Ind.); 
Mailllard,  William  S.  (Calif.);  May, 
Catherine  (Wash);  Michel,  Robert  H. 
(Ill);    Mikva,  Abner  J.    (HI.);   Miller, 

,    George  P.   (Calif.);   Mlnlsh,  Joseph  O. 

■''(N.J.);  Monagan,  John  S.  (Conn); 
Moorhead,  William  S.    (Pa.). 

Morgan,  Thomas  E.  (Pa.);  Morse,  F. 
Bradford  (Mass.) ;  Morton,  Rogers  C.  B. 
(Md.);  Moss,  John  E.  (Calif.);  Murphy 
John  M.  (N.Y.);  Murphy,  William  T. 
(Ul.);  Nix,  Robert  N.  C.  (Pa.);  O'Hara, 
James  O.  (Mich.) ;  Ottinger,  Richard  L. 
(N.Y.) ;  Patten,  Edward  J.  (N.J.) ;  PeUy, 
Thomas  M.  (Wash.). 

Pepper,  Claude  (Fla);  Pettis,  Jerry  L. 
(Calif.);  PhUbln,  PhlUp  J.  (Mass.); 
Pike,  Otis  G.  (N.Y.);  Plrnle,  Alexander 
(N.Y.);  Podell,  Bertram  L.  (N.Y.); 
Preyer,  Richardson  (N.C.);  Price, 
Melvln  (111.);  Puclnskl,  Roman  C. 
(111.);  Rallsback,  Tom  (111.);  Randall, 
WilUam  J.  (Mo.);  Rees,  Thomas  M. 
(Calif.). 

Relfel,  Ben  (S.  Dak.);  Reuss,  Henry  S. 
(Wis.) ;  Rhodes,  John  J.  (Ariz.) ;  Rlegle, 
Donald  W.,  Jr.  (Mich);  Rodlno,  Peter 
W.,  Jr..  (N.J.)  Rogers,  Byron  G. 
(Colo.);  Rogers,  Paul  G.  (Fla); 
Rooney,  Fred  B.  (Pa.) ;  Rooney,  John  J. 
(N.Y.);  Rosenthal,  Benjamin  S. 
(N.Y.);  Roth,  WlUlam  V.  (Del.);  Rou- 
debush,  Richard  L.  (Ind.). 

Roybal,  Edward  R.  (Calif.);  Ryan,  WU- 
Uam P.  (NY);  St  Germain,  Pernand 
J.  (R.I.);  Sandman,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
(N.J.)  Satterfleld,  David  K.,  HI  (Va.); 
Scheuer,  James  H.  (N.Y.)  SchneebeU, 
Herman  T.  (Pa);  Shrlver,  Gamer  E. 
(Kans.);  Slkes,  Robert  L.  P.  (Fla.); 
Slsk,  B.  P.  (CaUf.);  Stanton,  J.  WU- 
Uam (Ohio)  Stelger,  WlUlam  A. 
(Wis.). 

Stokes.  Louis  (Ohio);  Stratton,  Samuel 
S.  (N.Y.) ;  Stubblefield,  Prank  A.  (Ky.) : 
Symington.  James  W.  (Mo.);  Taft, 
Robert  Jr.  (Ohio) ;  Thompson,  Fletcher 
(Ga.);  Thomson,  Vernon  W.  (Wis.); 
Tunney,  John  V.  (Calif);  UdaU,  Morris 
K.  (Ariz.);  Van  Deerlln,  Lionel  (Calif.) 
K.  (Ariz.);  Van  Deerlln,  Lionel 
(Calif.);  Vanlk,  Charles  A.  (Ohio): 
Vlgorlto.  Joseph  P.  (Pa);  Waggonner, 
Joe  D.,  Jr.  (La.). 

Waldle,  Jerome  R.  (Calif.);  Watklns.  G. 
Robert  (Pa  ) ;  WhaUey,  J.  Irving  (Pa.) ; 
WUllams,  Lawrence  G.  (Pa.  ) ;  Wilson, 
Bob  (Calif);  WUson,  Charles  H. 
(Calif.);  Winn,  Larry,  Jr.  (Kans); 
Wolff,  Lester  L.  (N.Y.);  Wright,  Jim 
(Tex.);  Wyatt,  WendeU  (Oreg.);  Wyd- 
ler,  John  W.  (N.Y.) ;  Yates,  Sidney  R. 
(lU.);  Zton,  Roger  H.  (Ind.). 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsrfai/,  June  11,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
Hebrews  11:  10. 

O  God  of  grace  and  goodness,  we 
thank  Thee  for  America  with  her  high 
mountains,  her  deep  vaUeys,  her  broad 
plains;  for  her  homes,  her  churches,  her 
schools,  her  Government;  above  all,  for 
her  people  dedicated  to  faith,  to  freedom, 


and  to  the  fruits  of  democratic  living. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  heritage  which  is 
ours — the  good  gifts  of  the  past — and  we 
pray  that  we  may  continue  these  good 
works  in  the  present,  taking  steps  which 
lead  to  the  higher  groimd  of  a  free  and 
a  just  society. 

Help  us  and  our  people  to  accept  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public we  love — to  vote  intelligently,  to 
pay  our  taxes  readily,  to  obey  the  laws 
of  our  land  fully,  to  give  our  influence 


to  right  and  good  causes  heartily,  and  to 
live  as  free  men  ought  to  live,  going  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

Thus  may  we  begin  to  feel  a  bit  at 
home  in  Thy  kingdom,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRA- 
TION  AND   NATIONALITY   POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  401  la'.  Public  Law  414. 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mes- 
KiLL,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION. COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Literior  and  In>;ular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objeciion. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HIGHWAYS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS.  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Highways  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  meet  this  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  during  general  debate. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE     ON     THE     JUDICIARY 
WILL  NOT  BE  INTIMIDATED 

"Mr.  CELLE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  June  9,  1970.  a 
statement  taking  very  vigorous  excep- 
tion to  objections  lodged  against  S.  30. 
relating  to  the  control  of  organized 
crune  in  the  United  States.  Certainly 
anyone  Is  sturdily  within  his  rights  so 
to  do  this.  However— and  this  is  a  very 
strong  however— it  is  not  within  any- 
one's rights  to  lodge  an  innuendo  which 
assails  the  character  of  the  opposition 
to  the  bill.  I  quote  directly  from  the 
statement  made.  "What  I  am  trying  to 
do  here  is  to  show  the  false  character 
of  the  argument  being  used  against  this 
legislation,  and  to  note  that  the  influ- 
ence of  organized  crime  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  see  what 
is  really  at  stake " 

Be  it  noted  that  in  opposition  to  many 
portions  of  the  bill  are  not  only  out- 
standing legal  scholars  but  such  emi- 
nently resoected  groups  like  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  New  York,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  Criminal 


Law  Council  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  addition  to  the  two  bodies 
specifically  named  in  the  statement; 
namely  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
be  intimidated  by  innuendoes  of  this 
kind.  It  is  presently  conducting  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  I  remind  the  Members 
that  S.  30  was  considered  for  1  whole 
year  by  the  Senate  committee  before  it 
was  referred  to  its  counterpart  in  the 
House.  This,  in  itself,  bespeaks  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  proposal  and  S.  30  re- 
quires of  this  body  the  most  responsible 
scrutiny.  To  do  less  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  challenging  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us. 


WHAT  GOES  ON  IN  OUR 
__  COUNTRY? 

(Mf.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.^ 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  goes 
on  in  our  Government? 

Cabinet  officials  transfer  to  new  offices. 
Huge  new  bureaus  and  managements  are 
interposed  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
President  and  between  the  Cabinet  and 
Congress.  Confusion  is  the  victor. 

The  entire  bureaucracy  trembles.  Brave 
men  quit  or  get  fired.  Subservience,  ac- 
quiescence, and  mediocrity  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day. 


WHITE     HOUSE     CONFERENCE     ON 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

I  (Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  President  has  asked  Stephen 
Hess,  National  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  to  announce  plans  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth.  Each  of  us 
in  the  House  should  be  aware  of  this 
important  development  evidencing  the 
concern  of  the  White  House  to  listen  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  While  we  all 
realize  that  no  one  forum  can  suffice  as 
a  means  of  communication  from  young 
people  to  the  White  House.  I  personally 
found  the  plans  outlined  by  Mr.  Hess  to 
be  genuinely  exciting,  and  I  am  sure  that 
our  young  people  will  see  in  the  Con- 
ference an  opportunity  to  help  shape  the 
course  of  events  affecting  not  only  them- 
selves but  also  society  as  a  whole.  There 
has  never  been  a  more  pressing  need  for 
such  a  Conference.  There  has  never  been 
a  deeper  need  to  open  channels  of  com- 
munication between  youth  and  the  adult 
community,  and  between  youth  and  the 
institutions  of  Government.  The  Confer- 
ence armounced  by  Mr.  Hess  promises  to 
take  a  long  stride  in  this  direction. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  ELIZABETH  P. 
HOISINGTON 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to   revise   and   extend  his   re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  in  tribute  to 
Gen.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington,  Director 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  day  of  her  his- 
toric promotion  to  the  rank  of  general. 

General  Hoisington  and  Gen.  Anna- 
Mae  M.  Hays,  Director  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  also  promoted  today,  are 
the  first  women  to  become  general  offi- 
cers in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Elizabeth  Hoisington,  born  in  Newton, 
Kans..  still  considers  the  Sunflower 
State  her  home  State.  She  joins  a  dis- 
tinguished company  of  native  Kansas 
women  as  a  true  pioneer  today,  as  she 
is  honored  by  her  President  and  Con- 
gress for  a  career  of  outstanding  public 
service. 

The  pioneering  spirit  of  Kansas  women 
did  not  diminish  with  the  settling  of  our 
State.  It  did  not  diminish  with  the  cul- 
mination of  the  successful  fight  for  adop- 
tion of  the  19th  amendment,  guaran- 
teeing women  the  right  to  vote.  Amelia 
Earhart,  from  my  hometown  of  Atchi- 
son, was  an  internationally  known  avia- 
trix  and  established  many  world  rec- 
ords in  the  early  days  of  flying. 

Now  Elizabeth  Hoisington  joins  this 
select  group  in  national  leadership,  and 
I  am  sure  that  she  will  permit  all  Kan- 
sans  to  share  this  day  with  her  in  a 
small  way. 

General  Hoisington  has  been  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  since 
August  1,  1966.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
West  Point  officer,  and  has  three  broth- 
ers who  are  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy  as  well.  Her  two  sisters  are 
married  to  Regtilar  Army  officers. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Maryland.  General  Hoising- 
ton holds  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

I  join  my  colleague  In  congratulating 
General  Hoisington,  and  also  General 
Hays,  on  this  very  special  day. 


CRITICAL  HOUSING  SITUATION 

I  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  housing  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  critical  problems  facing  the 
country  today.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  Michigan  and  I  am  certain  it  is  true 
in  many  other  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Although  I  have  no  single,  quick,  or 
easy  solution  to  the  housing  crisis.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  problem  should  not  be 
ignored  nor  neglected — and  that  to  do  so 
only  aggravates  a  situation  that  Is  rapidly 
deteriorating. 

We  have  legislation  pending  that  offers 
help — namely,  the  Emergency  Housing 
Finance  Act^which  has  already  passed 
the  other  body  by  a  imanimous  vote. 
This  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
but  as  yet,  it  has  not  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.   Speaker,    action   is   needed — the 
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sooner  the  better.  For  this  reason,  I 
respectfully  urge  the  majority  leadership 
to  make  certain  that  the  matter  is 
scheduled  promptly  in  order  that  this 
urgently  needed  housing  legislation  may 
be  considered  by  this  House. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  HOUSING  TO  SIT  DURINq.GEN. 

ERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


desk  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  580)  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "ten"'  and  In- 
sert "twenty-flve." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO       FACILITATE       DISPOSAL       OF 

GOVERNMENT  RECORDS  AND  TO 

ABOLISH    JOINT    COMMITTEE   ON 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE 

PAPERS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14300*  to  amend 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  Government  records 
without  sufficient  value  to  warrant  their 
continued  preservation,  to  abolish  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk   read  the  Senate  amend- 
3  ments.  as  follows: 

*<  Page  2,  strike  out  lines  16.  17,  and  18.  and 

insert: 

"(b)  Authorizations  granted  under  lists 
and  schedules  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  3303  of  this  title  shall 
be  mandatory,  subject  to  section  2909  of 
this  title.  Authorizations  granted  under 
schedules  promulgated  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  permissive." 

Page  3.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
schedules  authorizing  the  disposal,  after 
the  lapse  of  specified  periods  of  time, 
of  records  of  a  specified  form  or  character 
common  to  several  or  all  agencies  if  such 
records  will  not.  at  the  end  of  the  periods 
specified,  have  sufficient  administrative,  le- 
gal, research,  or  other  value  to  warrant  their 
further  preservation  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Page  3,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  approve  and 
effect  the  disposal  of  records  that  are  in 
his  legal  custody,  provided  that  records  that 
had  been  in  the  custody  of  another  exist- 
ing agency  may  not  be  disposed  of  without 
the  writeen  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
agency." 

Page  3.  line  7.  strike  out  "'(d)"  and  in- 
sert "  "(f)" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING   CERTAIN   PRINTING 
FOR  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION  ENTITLED  "FED- 
ERAL AND  STUDENT  AID  PRO- 
GRAMS" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1175)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  the  compilation  entitled 
"Federal  and  State  Student  Aid  Pro- 
grams" as  a  Senate  document,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  com- 
pilation entitled  "Federal  and  State  Student 
Aid  Programs",  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  there  be  printed  sixty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document,  of  which  forty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  fotir  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
four  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  Conimittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balances 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  document  rooms. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  SENATE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  SPACE  PROGRAM  BENE- 
FITS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1176)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  space  program  benefits, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerls  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows; 


S.  Con.  Res.  66 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science  Committee  six  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  bearings  held  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session,  on 
space  program  benefits. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMPILATION 
AND  PRINTING  OF  A  REVISED 
EDITION  OF  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DIRECTORY  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
CONGRESS    (1774-1970) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1177)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  70)  authorizing 
the  compilation  and  printing  of  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Biographical  Di- 
rectory of  the  American  Congress — 1774- 
1970 — and  ask  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
compiled  and  printed,  with  illustrations,  as 
a  Senate  document,  in  such  style  and  form 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  the  American  Congress 
up  to  and  including  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress (1774-1970);  and  that  six  thousand 
four  hundred  und  thirty- five  additional  cop- 
ies shall  be  printed,  of  which  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-five  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  four  thousand 
three  hvmdred  and  ninety  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  1,  after  line  13.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  personnel  and  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Resolution." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PRINTING  OF  STATE  EDITIONS  OF 
1970  U.S.  CENSUS  OP  POPULA- 
TION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1178)  on  the  resolution  (H.Res. 
1041)  providing  for  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  State  editions  of  the 
publication  entitled  "1970  U.S.  Census  of 
Population,"  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 
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H.   Res.    1041  ' 

Resolved.  That  there  be  primed  additional 
copies  of  the  State  editions  of  the  publica- 
tion entitled  '1970  United  States  Census  of 
Population"  so  as  to  furnish  twenty-tive 
copies  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Provided,  That  the  copies  re- 
ceived by  each  Member  shall  contain  only 
the  population  figures  of  the  State  from 
which  he  Is  a  Representative.  i 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  "twenty- 
five"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"twenty-one". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SAMPLING  OF  PUBLIC 
SPEECHES  OF  FORMER  PRESI- 
DENT DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 
No.  91-11791  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1072)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  a  representative 
sampling  of  the  public  speeches  of 
former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H    Res.    1072 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  a  representative  sampling 
of  the  speeches  of  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  selected  from  the  three  prt- 
TRAjy  periods  of  Elsenhower's  public  life:  (1) 
His  service  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
In  Europe  during  the  war  years;  (2)  his  term 
as  Supreme  NATO  Commander;  and  (3)  his 
Presidency.  The  copy  for  such  House  docu- 
ment shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  style 
and  format  of  printing  such  document  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety  additional  copies  shall  be  prlnt«d. 
Copies  of  such  document  shall  be  prorated 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  after  which  the  un- 
used balances  shall  revert  to  the  House  Doc- 
ument Room. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R  17970.  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1070 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1070 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  nowlthstand- 
Ing,  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho^ise  on  the  State 
of   the   Union  for   the   consideration  of  the 


bill  (H.R.  17970)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Etefense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  any  appropriation 
contained  in  such  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1070 
provides  that  upon  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
H.R.  17970,  military  construction  appro- 
priations, clause  6  of  rule  XXI — the  3- 
day  rule — to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  resolution  also  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  against  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  because  the 
authorization  bill  has  not  been  signed 
into  law,  because  it  has  not  been  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1070. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  stated,  we 
did  waive  the  3-day  rule,  but  I  am  not 
certain  it  is  necessary  now  insofar  as 
probably  a  third  day  has  expired.  The 
other  waiver  was  simply  because  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  not  yet  signed  into  law. 
It  passed  the  House  on  May  20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  we  may  proceed  with  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  <Mrs.  Griffiths)  . 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  notify  the  House 
that  on  behfdf  of  myself,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  'Mrs.  Dwyer), 
the  gentlewoman  from  Wsishington  (Mrs. 
May»,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler),  I  have  this 
day  placed  on  the  Clerk's  desk  a  petition 
to  discharge  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  264.  an  amend- 
ment to  guarantee  men  and  women  equal 
rights  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  has  been  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  since  1923.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  generations  and  7  years  is  long 
enough  for  any  committee  to  consider  an 
amendment. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  245 
introducers  of  this  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee last  held  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment in  1948.  One  generation  and  2 
years  have  passed.  A  new  generation  has 
come  of  age,  and  another  generation 
passes  into  middle  age.  It  is  well  past 
time  that  this  amendment  be  considered. 
Actually.  I  have  been  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  has  felt  that  from  many  stand- 
points this  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
The  Constitution  properly  interpreted 
should  protect  women  now,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  matter  how  well  the  Su- 


preme Court  has  aided  all  other  minor- 
ity groups,  no  matter  how  many  columns 
have  been  written  on  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  dragged  Congress 
into  the  20th  c«^Mry,  the  truth  is  that 
where  women  .^Bconcerned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  flf  speaks  from  the 
thought  process^tnd  the  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Age^Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  light-years  ahead  of  them. 

Tt^-o  days  ago  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Shultz,  laid  down  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  guidelines  in 
connection  with  antidiscrimination  of 
women  by  Federal  contractors  that  have 
ever  been  promulgated.  I  cannot  praise 
him  highly  enough.  It  is  the  single  best 
thing  ever  done  by  the  executive  on  be- 
half of  women.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
President  Johnson  issued  the  Executive 
order  which  called  forth  the  guidelines. 
In  the  first  such  step  of  its  kind.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  has  entered  the 
case  of  Phillips  against  Martin-Marietta 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Phillips.  I  applaud  his 
action  also.  In  1964  this  body  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  included  non- 
discrimination on  account  of  sex.  Yet  the 
Supreme  Court  has  delayed  decision  on 
any  case  under  this  statute  and  the  lower 
courts  have  decided  in  every  case  against 
the  woman. 

As  I  pointed  out,  one  of  the  real  pur- 
poses of  passing  this  amendment  is  to 
force  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  modern 
world. 

It  is  time  that  the  Constitution  prop- 
erly interpreted  should  have  made  this 
amendment  unnecessary.  It  is  addition- 
ally true  that,  together  with  the  Execu- 
tive, we  have  amended  the  laws  to  pro- 
tect women:  but  to  enforce  these  laws 
will  cost  millions  of  dollars  from  individ- 
ual women  and  a  century  of  time.  In  ad- 
dition, in  a  climate  which  moves  as  Sen- 
ator Smith  has  pointed  out  toward  re- 
pression, women  would  be  safer  with  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Young  people  of  today  object  that  po- 
litical parties  do  not  carry  out  their 
promises. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  am  reminded  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  has  been  a  part 
of  both  party  platforms  since  1944.  and 
of  the  Republicans  since  1940.  One  gen- 
eration and  6  years  is  long  enough. 

I  sat  in  this  body  when  a  discharge 
petition  for  a  postal  pay  raise  was  put  on 
this  desk,  and  Congressmen  lined  up  to 
sign  it.  The  line  should  start  right  here, 
and  this  committee  should  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  this 
amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST     FOR     PERMISSION     FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL    MIDNIGHT   TO   FILE   CER- 
TAIN PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 
Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.   Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  that  request 
include  the  rule  on  the  bill  H.R.  17070. 
the  alleged  postal  reform  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  could  be  included  in  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the 
hearings  been  completed  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  No,  the 
hearings  are  in  progress  at  this  moment, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  wiU  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion later  in  the  day  and  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's answer,  I  would  ask  him  to  with- 
hold his  request  at  this  time,  because  if 
this  includes  a  request  for  the  reporting 
of  a  rule  to  the  House  on  H.R.  17070,  I 
would  have  to  object  to  it,  at  least  until 
the  content  of  the  rule  is  made  available. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  deference  to  the  gentleman's 
point  which  is  valid.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
5  following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

X  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  165] 

Annunzlo  Gallagher  Patman 

Ashbrook  Oaydos  Pelly 

Ashley  Gettys  Phllbln 

Blaggl  Gibbons  Pike 

Blatnlk  Gilbert  PoUock 

Brademas    4  Gray  Powell 

Brown,  Mlctf.  Hansen,  Wash.    Pureell 

Burltson.  Mo.  Harvey  Reld.  N.Y. 

Bush  Hawkins  Reuse 

Button  Hays  Rooney.  N.Y. 

ChLsholm  Heckler,  Mass.    Rooney,  Pa. 

Clark  Icbord  Roetenkowskl 

Clay  Keith  Roudebush 

Conyers  Klrwan  St  Germain 

Cowger  Leggett  Satterfleld 

Culver  Long,  La.  Scbeuer 

Daddario  McCarthy  Schwengel 

Dawson  ■'  McDade  Stafford 

Denney  McMillan  Stelger,  Wis. 

Diggs  Martin  Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif.  May  Stuckey 

Edwards,  La.  Mayne  Taft 

Esch  Moorhead  Teague.  Calif. 

Prey  Murphy,  N.Y.      Van  Deerlln 

Pulton.  Pa  Ottmger  Welcker 

Oaliflanakis  Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  352 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
•with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  May  28. 1970: 

BM.  780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  2,  1970: 

H.R.  11372.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  partition  or 
sale  of  inherited  interests  in  allotted  lands  In 
the  Tulalip  Reservation,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  18,  1956 
(70  Stat.  290) ;  and 

H.R.  12878.   An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 

August   9,    1955,    to    authorize    longer    term 

leases    of    Indian    lands    at    the    Yavapal- 

Prescott  Community  Reservation  in  Arizona. 

On  June  5,  1970: 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock; 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  6402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  San- 
born Lumber  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (retired) ;  and 

H.R.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B.  Taylor. 


CREATING  MARINE  SANCTUARY 
AND  PROVIDING  FOR  OIL  PUMP- 
ING IN  SANTA  BARBARA  AREA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-349) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1955  the  State  of  California  took 
steps  to  protect  a  particularly  beautiful 
area  of  its  coastline  by  creating  a  State 
Sanctuary  extending  sixteen  miles  along 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  closing 
it  to  all  petroleum  exploration.  About  a 
decade  later,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issued  leases  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration immediately  seaward  from  the 
State  Sanctuary.  Oil  platforms  were  soon 
constructed  and  petroleum  drilling  be- 
gan. In  January  1969,  a  blowout  in  the 
Channel  resulted  in  widespread  oil  pol- 
lution of  the  sanctuary. 

The  twenty  Federal  leases  seaward 
from  the  Sanctuary  which  were  granted 
by  the  previous  Administration  should  be 
cancelled.  Legislation  being  submitted 
today  would  terminate  these  leases  and 
create  a  Marine  Sanctuary.  Compensa- 
tion to  the  lessees  would  be  funded  by 
revenue  from  oil  production  at  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  which  is 
also  located  in  California. 

To  avoid  further  marine  pollution, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
pumping  oil  from  three  leases  in  the 
area.  The  oil  beneath  the  Channel  where 
the  1969  blowout  occurred  is  contained 
in  a  geological  formation  which  was 
damaged  by  oil  drilling.  If  not  bled  off 
this  high  pressure  oil  would  escape 
through  zones  of  structural  weakness 
causing  further  pollution.  The  legislation 
I  am  proposing  would,  therefore,  allow 
production  on  these  three  leases  under 
strict  management  controls. 

This  proposal  for  Santa  Barbara  illus- 
trates our  strong  commitment  to  use  off- 
shore lands  in  a  balanced  and  responsible 
manner.  It  recognizes  the  earlier  deci- 
sion made  by  the  people  of  California 


to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  coastline  as  a 
sanctuary,  and  it  extends  the  protected 
area  across  the  Channel  to  Santa  Cruz 
Island. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  immediate  economic  gains  are 
not  the  only,  or  even  the  major,  way  of 
measuring  the  value  of  a  geographic 
area.  The  ability  of  that  area  to  sustain 
wildlife  and  its  capacity  to  delight  and 
inspire  those  who  visit  it  for  recreation 
can  be  far  more  important  characteris- 
tics. This  proposal  recognizes  that  tech- 
nology alone  cannot  bring  national  great- 
ness, and  that  we  must  never  pursue 
prosperity  in  a  way  that  mortgages  the 
nation's  posterity. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  legis- 
lation early  and  careful  consideration.  It 
represents  another  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  clearly  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  America. 

lllCKARD    NDCON. 

The  White  House.  June  11,  1970. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  17970)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG )  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  o'  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  17970),  with 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
Jhous  consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take  a  moment 
of  your  time  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  staff  for  their  ef- 
fective and  meaningful  cooperation  and 
a  job  well  done.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Jonas,  and 
Mr.  Talcott  have  given  unstintingly  of 
their  time  during  long  and  careful  hear- 
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Ings.  They  have  helped  to  produce  a  bill 
which  I  think  is  a  good  bill.  We  have  de- 
veloped in  our  subcommittee  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  teams  in 
the  Congress.  I  am  equally  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  staff.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  young  staff  members  with 
dedication,  who  are  growing  in  knowl- 
edge and  capability  and  who  have  done 
an  extraordinarily  good  job  for  the  com- 
mittee and  for  the  Congress. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Congress 
recommends  an  expenditure  of  $1,997.- 
037,000  for  military  construction  for  the 
various  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
compares  with  $2,134,800,000  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Committee  recommenda- 
tion represents  a  reduction  of  $137.- 
763.000  below  the  budget.  Of  this 
amount,  $39,071,000  was  eliminated  in 
the  authorization  process  in  the  House. 

It  must  be  noted  that  authorizing  leg- 
islation has  not  been  completed.  The 
House  has  passed  a  bill  but  the  Senate 
has  not  acted.  Consequently,  we  have 
accepted  the  House-passed  bill  as  a 
guideline.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a 
requirement  for  revisions  in  the  estimate 
now  before  you  when  Senate  and  Con- 
ference action  has  been  completed  on  the 
authorization. 

As  in  previous  years,  let  me  urge  that 
you  studi'  the  report  which  accompanies 
this  bill.  It  tells  you  briefly,  but  in  rea- 
sonable detail,  the  principal  problems 
confronting  the  military  construction 
program  and  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  cope  with  those  problems. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  small  size  of 
the  program  now  before  you.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  years.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1971  provides  for 
increases  only  in  certain  special  cate- 
gories of  construction.  Excluding  these 
special  high-priority  categories  of  facil- 
ities, and  taking  into  account  the  effects 
of  inflation  on  construction  costs,  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  does  not  represent 
an  increase  above  last  year's  rnilitary 
construction  level. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  military 
construction,  during  the  period  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict  has  been  held  to 
absolutely  minimum  levels.  The  $2.9  bil- 
lion which  has  been  provided  since  1965 
for  construction  in  support  of  the  South- 
east Asia  conflict  largely  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  replacement  and  jpodem- 
ization  of  facilities  at  permanent  install- 
ations in  the  United  States.  Witnesses 
have  been  unanimous  with  regard  to  the 
adverse  effect  of  World  War  n  barracks 
and  bachelor  officer  quarters  and  inade- 
quate family  housing  upon  the  retention 
of  military  personnel.  If  we  hope  to 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  force,  adequate 
facilities  for  military  personnel  will  have 
to  be  provided.  Without  a  substantial  im- 
provement, it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  retain  people  in  the  military  service, 
much  less  attract  them  to  the  service. 

At  almost  any  base  you  visit  you  will 
find  the  services  are  required  to  make  do 
with  many  inadequate  facilities  or  with 
facilities  which  were  not  designed  for 
present-day  purposes.  Some  of  these  are 
temporary    World    War    n    structures 


which  have  long  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. Maintenance  is  far  behind  desired 
levels;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deferred  main- 
tenance is  increasing  year  by  year.  That 
means  we  are  failing  to  keep  pace  with 
the  inroads  of  obsolescence  and  decay. 
This  shortens  the  life  of  structures  which 
otherwise  could  be  useful  for  much  longer 
periods.  One  of  the  greatest  problem 
areas  is  that  of  housing  and  under  the 
term  ■housing"  I  include  family  hous- 
ing, bachelor  enlisted  quarters  and  bach- 
elor officers'  quarters.  Housing  should  be 
comfortable,  adequate,  and  pleasing,  but 
sometimes  it  is  disgraceful. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  rate  of 
construction  provided  in  the  budget  re- 
quest will  not  allow  the  military  services 
and  Defense  agencies  to  provide  for  new 
missions,  keep  up  with  depreciation  of 
their  existing  plants,  and  catch  up  on 
their  outstanding  facilities  deficits. 
These  deficits  total  approximately  $19,- 
100,000,000  for  the  Active  Forces.  $1,200,- 
000,000  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  and  $2.- 
800.000.000  for  family  housing.  Thus  the 
level  of  requested  appropriations  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  amount  needed 
for  replacement  and  modernization.  The 
effect  of  the  failure  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate facilities  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  low  retention  of  military  per- 
sormel.  high  real  property  maintenance 
costs,  and  high  operating  costs  because 
of  inefficient  plant  layout. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  place 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  timely  con- 
struction of  certain  types  of  facilities, 
such  as  housing,  persormel  support  fa- 
cilities, and  pollution  abatement  items.  It 
has  deferred  items  of  other  types  which 
it  feels  are  less  urgent. 

Please  note  also  that  this  program  is 
directed  toward  the  needs  of  a  perma- 
nent peacetime  military  force.  It  takes 
into  account  projected  reductions  in  the 
size  of  the  military  establishments  and 
programs  for  postwar  peacetime  force  of 
approximately  2.600.0000  persons.  This 
compares  with  3.127.000  at  the  end  of 
April  1970. 

The  bill  takes  into  account  all  base 
closures  and  realinements  which  have 
been  announced.  Only  minor  adjust- 
ments were  required  to  accomplish  this. 
There  probably  will  be  other  base  clos- 
ures in  the  future,  maybe  after  election, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  Identify  them  now 
and  to  reflect  them  ir.  this  bill. 

Fluctuations  in  the  implementation  of 
the  militar>-  construction  programs  have 
in  recent  years  contributed  imbalances 
almost  as  bad  as  the  low  level  of  recom- 
mended programs.  It  will  be  recalled  t^gt 
last  November  the  administration  frozfe 
construction  contracting  except  for  fam- 
ily housing,  pollution  abatement,  and  a 
few  urgently  needed  projects.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  freeze  will  be  lifted 
before  the  end  of  the  current  month.  This 
means  we  will  have  almost  a  2-year  con- 
struction program  in  operation  and  this 
will  produce  a  measure  of  complication. 
The  Services  understand  the  problem 
and  they  have  assured  us  that  they  plan 
to  phase  in  the  two  programs  in  an  or- 
derly way.  The  committee  has  provided 
guidelines  to  assist  in  this  matter. 

There  also  Is  the  serious  problem  of 
inflation.  This  has  produced  a  cost  esca- 


lation which  is  inescapable  and.  when 
added  to  the  problems  of  deferral,  has 
increased  the  problems  of  the  services 
in  their  efforts  for  orderly  contracting. 
Regretfully,  deferrals  aggravated  by  in- 
flation have  necessitated  cutbacks  in  the 
level  of  construction  and  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  scheduled  projects.  For 
a  number  of  years,  costs  went  up  by  2  or 
3  percent  per  year.  Now  they  are  jump- 
ing at  the  rate  of  8  percent  per  year,  and 
the  future  looks  even  more  bleak. 

In  this  bill  Safeguard  is  the  most  cost- 
ly item  and  in  fact  it  accounts  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  the  military  construc- 
tion program  over  last  year.  The  amount 
provided  herein  is  $357  million.  Last  year 
the  appropriation  was  $14,100,000.  How- 
ever, due  to  a  change  in  tlie  program, 
there  was  carryover  of  $83  million  which 
was  available  last  year.  Details  of  the 
program  are  shown  on  page  6  of  your 
report.  I  discussed  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram quite  thoroughly  in  yesterday's 
Record  in  light  of  criticism  which  had 
been  expressed  in  separate  views  In  the 
committee  report.  I  trust  that  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  my  com- 
ments but  for  your  information,  they 
appear  on  page  19245  in  yesterday's 
Record. 

The  committee  has  approved  new  ob- 
hgational  authority  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Safeguard  program  in 
the  amount  of  $357  million  and  $8,- 
800,000  for  family  housing  to  support 
Safeguard.  This  will  provide:  $322,- 
000,000  for  construction,  site  prepara- 
tion, renovation,  and  land  acquisition; 
$27,400,000  for  planning  and  design; 
$4,400,000  for  access  roads;  and  $3,- 
200,000  for  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities at  KvC'ajalein  Missile  Range.  The 
amoimts  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1971  are  in  addition  to  $335,200,000  of 
new  obligatlonal  authority  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  years  1968  through  1970. 

The  objectives  of  the  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  as  set  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  14.  1969.  are: 

First,  protection  of  our  land-based 
retaliatory  forces  against  a  direct  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Second,  defense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack 
which  Communist  China  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  mount  within  the  decade;  and 

Third,  protection  against  the  possi- 
bility of  accidental  attacks  from  any 
source. 

The  Safeguard  military  construction 
program  which  is  being  funded  this 
year  will  provide  construction,  includ- 
ing remote  launch  sites,  at  Phase  1  sites 
which  are  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom 
and  where  contracts  already  have  been 
let;  construction  smd  access  roads  at 
Whiteman  Missile  Site  Radar,  Mo.;  swl- 
vance  preparation  at  five  phase  II  sites. 
These  are  to  be  in  Northeastern  United 
States,  the  Washington  area,  the  Upper 
Northwest,  the  Michigan-Ohio  area,  and 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  The  program 
will  also  provide  additional  research  and 
development  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Mis- 
sile Range;  and  400  units  of  family 
housing.  Fiscal  year  1971  funds  will  also 
provide  for  mission  depot  facilities  and 
area  offices,  and  for  additional  planning 
and  design. 
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According  to  testimony  received  by 
the  committee,  the  denial  of  funding  for 
construction  at  Whiteman  Missile  Site 
Radar  or  the  denial  of  funds  for  ad- 
vfince  site  preparation  at  the  five  other 
phase  n  sites  would  delay  the  possible 
operational  readiness  dates  for  these 
sites  by  a  year.  Similarly,  the  funding  of 
remote  launch  sites  at  each  of  the  two 
phase  1  sites  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide this  Increase  in  missUe  defense  ca- 
pability In  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ules for  the  initlEil  operating  date  of 
these  sites. 

You  will,  of  course,  want  to  know  the 
total  investment  cost  of  the  system  we  are 
now  discussing.  The  currently  estimated 
investment  cost  for  the  program  which  is 
set  forth  in  this  bill  is  $5.9  billion.  We 
have  obligated  or  spent  about  $2  billion. 
If  the  program  should  be  completed,  we 
will  need  about  $4  billion  more.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
construction  alone.  I  am  talking  about 
the  entire  cost  of  the  system.  To  complete 
the  eight-site  Safeguard  system  would 
require  a  total  expenditure  of  as  much 
as  $9  billion.  A  full  12-site  system  has 
been  projected  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  if  it  should  be  authorized 
and  funded  by  the  Congress,  the  total 
cost  on  that  system  would  be  $10.7 
billion. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Vietnamese 
program.  It  is  small,  the  budget  request 
was  for  $40  million,  and  under  the  House- 
passed  authorization  bill  this  amount 
was  reduced  to  S25  million.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  this  amount.  It  is  al- 
most altogether  for  the  support  of  the 
Vietnamization  program.  This  is  treated 
in  detail  in  your  report  on  page  7. 

We  have  also  approved  a  contingency 
fund  of  $35  million  as  requested  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
unexpected  and  emergency  operations. 
We  feel  this  is  a  necessary  item  because 
of  the  unpredictable  natiu-e  of  happen- 
ings in  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  an  item  which  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention.  It  is  the  family  hous- 
ing program  which  is  being  provided  in 
limited  numbers  for  the  families  of  Viet- 
namese servicemen.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  people  in  the  United  States  to 
understand  the  plight  of  the  serviceman 
in  Vietnam.  His  salary  is  low  and  his 
benefits  are  few.  Until  recently,  there  has 
been  no  housing  program  for  his  de- 
pendents. Consequently,  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  his  family  to  survive  even  under 
austere  circumstances.  An  experimental 
project  was  initiated  to  provide  very  sim- 
ple, very  cheap  housing.  The  cost  in  most 
instances  varies  from  $400  to  $600,  and 
in  a  few  cases  to  $900.  The  materials 
largely  are  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  the  work  is  done  by  the  Viet- 
namese. The  result  is  an  extremely  small 
and  austere  house,  but  at  least  it  is  a 
home.  The  results  of  making  some  of 
these  available  has  given  a  tremendous 
boost  to  morale  among  the  Vietnamese. 
We  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments we  have  made  in  the  program  of 
Vietnamization.  It  is  helping  to  cut  the 
desertion  rate  which  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  soldier  is 
very  concerned  about  his  family.  It  is 


still  a  small  progr|fa»  and  it  should  be 
expanded.  ~ 

For  our  own  servicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies, in  this  year's  bill  we  provide  for 
8,000  units  of  on-base  family  housing. 
The  number  for  this  compares  with  4,800 
units  for  fiscal  1970.  The  Pentagon  esti- 
mates that  12,500  units  per  year  Is  a 
minimum  requirement  for  a  satisfactory 
housing  level  for  those  eligible  for  quar- 
ters. It  is  obvious  that  we  are  far  short 
of  that  goal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
never  been  close  to  that  number.  In  other 
words,  the  housing  situation  is  not  one 
which,  on  most  bases,  can  be  said  to  im- 
prove morale  and  encourage  retention. 
Since  retention  is  now  an  increasingly 
difficult  problem  and  since  a  lack  of 
proper  housing  is  one  of  the  items  which 
always  figures  prominently  in  retention 
problems,  it  would  be  well  to  give  more 
thought  to  providing  additional  adequate 
housing  wherever  it  is  needed. 

Family  housing  is  denied  almost  en- 
tirely to  those  in  the  lower  enlisted 
grades.  It  is  authorized  only  for  those 
above  E4  and  for  some  career  E4's.  This 
arbitrary  limitation  increases  the  hard- 
ship of  young  people  who,  regardless,  of 
their  station  in  life,  are  going  to  fall  in 
love,  get  married,  and  have  babies.  Their 
plight  is  serious  and  in  some  instances 
desperate.  Even  when  the  wife  also  is 
working,  they  are  very  often  forced  to 
live  under  extremely  bad  conditions.  The 
services  say  they  can't  even  provide 
housing  for  those  who  are  eligible.  Con- 
sequently, they  will  not  undertake  a 
broader  responsibility.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
heartening situation  and  one  day  I  hope 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  stop  ignoring  it  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Despite  this  generally  unhappy  situa- 
tion, the  committee  has  found  it  difficult 
to  arouse  the  Services  to  a  determined 
effort  to  correct  the  housing  shortage. 
The  level  of  construction  which  is  pro- 
gramed drops  well  below  the  minimum 
which  the  Services  state  they  must  have. 
We  on  the  committee  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  imagination  and  engineering 
skills  be  pressed  into  service  to  provide 
more  housing  units  for  the  money  that 
is  available  through  new  concepts  or 
changes  in  program  definitions.  While 
there  has  been  some  response  and  some 
improvement,  it  does  not  measure  up  to 
^he  level  which  we  think  the  Services 
are  capable  of  providing.  Again  in  this 
year's  report,  we  urge  that  a  more  vig- 
orous effort  be  made  to  develop  new- 
housing  programs  which  can  relieve  the 
problem  with  minimum  expenditures. 

The  committee  is  pleased  by  the  prog- 
ress which  is  being  made  in  pollution 
control  programs  by  the  military  serv- 
ices. The  program  before  you  this  year  in 
this  area  totals  $75,400,000  for  105  line 
items.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  amoimt  ever 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  It  at- 
tacks air,  water,  and  industrial  pollution. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before 
pollution  control  at  military  bases 
reaches  a  fully  satisfactory  level.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  requirement  to 
bring  military  bases  Into  full  compliance 
with  Federal  and  State  regrulations.  In- 
cluding this  year's  appropriations,  is  ap- 


proximately $235  million.  Nevertheless.  I 
can  state  that  I  now  believe  the  program 
on  which  we  are  embarking  will  place  the 
military  services  ahead  of  their  counter- 
parts in  the  civilian  economy  in  this  very 
important  field.  Consequently,  I  com- 
mend the  military  services  for  the  prog- 
ress which  they  are  making  and  urge  that 
it  be  continued. 

Last  year  we  explored  more  fully  than 
ever  before  the  administration  of  non- 
appropriated funds.  I  think  the  results 
have  been  a  better  managed  program 
and  more  acccountability.  Nonappropri- 
ated funds  are  generated  by  profits  frcHn 
messes.  PX's,  and  so  forth.  They  are  used 
for  the  construction  of  service  clubs, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  items  of  this 
nature  when  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a 
direct  appropriation  from  the  Congress 
for  them.  We  find  that  total  projected 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  in  this  cate- 
gory are  estimated  to  be  $56.3  million 
and  that  $151.4  million  has  been  spent 
for  construction  with  nonappropriated 
funds  in  the  previous  5  fiscal  years.  I 
think  the  services  themselves  were  more 
than  a  little  surprised  at  the  scope  of 
the  program,  and  I  am  confident  that  a 
better  program  will  result  from  the  in- 
quiries of  this  committee. 

One  of  the  heaviest  cuts  in  this  bill 
has  been  taken  in  NATO  infrastructure, 
not  that  the  program  is  not  needed.  It 
Is  needed.  We  must  have  facilities  if 
NATO  is  to  function  effectively.  The  bur- 
den has  been  increased  heavily  by  the 
defection  of  France  from  the  NATO 
countries.  A  cut  in  the  NATO  program 
is  inflicted  primarily  to  try  to  force  our 
own  people  to  negotiate  more  effectively 
for  the  repayment  of  a  proper  share  of 
the  costs  by  our  allies.  As  in  most  nego- 
tiations involving  Uncle  Sam,  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  are  better 
at  waiting  out  a  situation  or  they  play 
a  better  poker  hand  than  our  repre- 
sentatives. We  think  our  spokesmen  too 
frequently  yield,  and  we  seek  to  strength- 
en their  resolve.  The  budget  request  is 
for  $50  million.  We  provide  $33,500,000. 

We  are  seeking  to  provide  adequate 
living,  training,  working,  and  storage  fa- 
cilities. Consequently,  we  have  not  made 
meat-axe  cuts  in  the  bill  before  you. 
There  would  be  no  justification  for  such 
a  course  of  action.  The  bill  was  heavily 
pnmed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  was 
again  reduced  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  cut  about  as  much  as 
it  can  stand. 

I  have  attempted  to  state  that  there  is 
a  vital  need  for  a  more  adequate  military 
construction  program,  which  is  based 
around  sound  planning  and  supported  by 
proper  maintenance.  It  is  equally  Impor- 
tant that  long-range  planning  for  mili- 
tary contingencies  take  into  account  the 
lessons  learned  in  warfare  of  the  present 
and  that  projected  for  the  future.  In  all 
of  this  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  share  a  joint  responsibility.  The 
primary  burden  is  on  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  Congress  should  give  full 
support  where  support  is  justified.  There 
is  need  for  constant  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation and  both  should  accept  their 
responsibility  not  to  stint  where  Amer- 
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icas  safety  or  the   well-being  of  uni- 
formed personnel  are  concerned. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  the  now 
prevalent  furor  over  military  expendi- 
tures and  emphasize  the  obvious  fact 
that  we  have  never  spent  too  much  on 
military  construction.  Those  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
American  families  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  needs  of  many  of  the 
families  of  those  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices are  being  neglected  to  an  extent  as 
great  as  any  in  civilian  life. 

To  those  who  wish  to  direct  efforts  for 
reductions  in  expenditures  primarily  to- 
ward the  military  let  me  point  to  the 
fact  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  the  higher  costs  of 
defense  due  to  wages  and  inflation,  we 
actually  have  the  smallest  level  of  de- 
fense spending  we  have  had  in  years. 
Defense  spending  without  these  added 
factors  is  less  than  it  was  In  the  early 
1960's.  in  times  of  comparative  peace.  As 
a  result  of  this  situation,  badly  needed 
modernization  of  equipment  has  been  de- 
layed and  construction  of  on-base  fa- 
cilities has  had  to  take  more  than  its 
share  of  the  reduction.  Those  are  danger- 
ous delays  whicn  are  becoming  more  ag- 
gravated with  each  passing  day. 

The  Russians  have  not  made  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  their  level  of  de- 
fense spending.  They  spend  approxi- 
mately twice  as  great  a  percentage  of 
their  gross  national  product  on  defense 
as  we  do.  They  are  spending  about  as 
much  in  dollar  value  as  we  spend,  and 
Russia,  by  \1rtue  of  lower  wages  and  bet- 
ter control  of  inflation,  gets  more  for  a 
defense  dollar  than  we  do. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  a 
percentage  of  our  national  income,  de- 
fense spending  has  gone  down  since 
World  War  n  while  as  a  percentage  of 
national  income  our  spending  for  social 
and  welfare  programs  has  gone  up? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes;  it  has  been  going 
down  very  steadily. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  spending  for  social 
and  welfare  programs  has  been  going 
up? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  very  definitely 
true  and  that  is  reflected  in  the  budget 
before  us.  Right  now  we  are  spending 
proportionately  less  money  for  the  de- 
fense needs  of  our  coimtry  than  at  any 
time,  I  think,  since  just  before  the  Ko- 
rean war 

Mr,  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
assure  the  committee  now  sitting  that 
the  funds  In  this  bill  for  advance  site 
preparation,  for  the  five  phase  n  sites, 
do  not  amount  to  a  commitment  to  de- 
ploy Safegioard  ABM's  at  those  sites? 

Mr  SIKES.  None  whatever.  This  is  ad- 
vance planning.  It  involves  a  minimum 
amount  of  money  and  does  not  commit 
us  to  deployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Sixes*  has  consumed  21 
minutes. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself    10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  given  his  usual  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  military  construction 
appropriation  bill.  I  will  not  go  over  the 
same  issues,  but  will  instead  confine  my 
remarks  to  a  few  general  statements 
which  express  my  concern  regarding  the 
military  construction  program. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  program 
we  are  appropriating  for  today  Is  the 
minimum  program  required  to  carry  on 
the  adequate  construction  that  is  needed 
for  our  military  services  throughout  the 
world. 

We  have  all  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  the  future  possibility  of  having  a 
volunteer  army.  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  if  this  comes  about,  and  I  am 
not  opposed  to  it  in  spite  of  the  problems 
that  are  inherent  in  accomplishing  it,  a 
volunteer  force  will  require  substantial 
additional  expenditures  In  the  military 
construction  program— not  less. 

If  we  are  to  expect  our  young  men 
to  make  the  military  a  career,  then  we 
will  have  to  provide  more  adequate  and 
proper  family  housing  than  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  We  will  also  have  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  our  men  to 
work  in  while  they  are  are  In  the  service. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
page  3  of  the  report  v.hich  refers  to  the 
fact  that  military  construction  programs 
are  substantially  tmderfunded.  Our  fa- 
cility construction  deficit  totals  approxi- 
mately $19,100,000,000  for  the  Active 
Forces.  $1,200,000,000  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  and  $2,800,000,000  for  family 
housing. 

This  is  based  on  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 2.6  million  men,  which  is  what  we 
expect  to  have  after  the  Vietnamese  situ- 
ation is  concluded.  So  I  believe  the  dis- 
cussions we  hear  these  days  about  the 
great  savings  that  are  expected  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  after  Vietnam 
are  misleading.  These  savings  will  be  far 
less  than  anticipated  if  we  are  going  to 
modernize  our  military,  make  it  attrac- 
tive for  our  men  to  serve,  and  continue  a 
force  capable  of  carrying  out  its  mission 
in  defense  of  our  country. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
stated,  there  are  funds  in  the  budget  for 
pollution  abatement.  We  certainly  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  be  sure  that 
our  military  installations  Comply  with 
all  local  and  Federal  regulations  concern- 
ing pollution  control. 

Funds  for  family  housing  are  also  in- 
cluded and  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
as  to  how  much  more  Is  really  needed. 
But  we  all  recognize  the  current  fiscal 
situaUon  and  8.000  additional  units  is 
all  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  fund 
this  year. 

Insofar  as  the  Safeguard  anti-ballis- 
tic-mlssile  program  is  concerned,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  wiU  present 
an  amendment  to  delete  all  ABM  funds 
except  those  for  research  and  develop- 
ment at  Kwajalein. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.   YATES.   I  propose  to  offer  an 


amendment  which  will  delete  funds  for 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  He  has  been  stalwart 
In  his  opposition  to  this  program  but  we 
have  been  up  and  down  this  hill  more 
times  than  I  can  recall.  As  I  have  said. 
I  respect  his  judgment,  and  even  more 
his  persistency.  But  we  have  already  de- 
bated and  voted  on  this  issue  in  the 
authorization  bills  for  military  construc- 
tion and  military  procurement  this  year. 
The  debate  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  included  a  teller  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  delete  all  procure- 
ment funds.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated 131  to  85.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  another  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  phase  II  procurement 
funds.  This  second  amendment  was  de- 
feated 128  to  86.  We  also  voted  on  a  simi- 
lar amendment  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill.  This  was 
defeated  on  a  teller  vote  of  146  to  76. 
These  votes  took  place  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  present  his  case  and  do  so  effectively, 
but  I  hope  that  the  House  will  not  spend 
too  much  time  this  afternoon  on  the 
ABM  issue.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  been 
down  this  road  too  many  times  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  travel  it  again. 

I  would  also  encourage  those  of  you 
who  have  military  installations  in  your 
districts  to  read  the  report.  It  includes 
information  concerning  what  military 
construction  is  planned  for  each  district 
and  State. 

There  really  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
Is  new  or  unusual.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
bill  we  have  presented  year  after  year 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  defense  of  our  coimtry  and  the  men 
who  serve  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr,  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  courtesy  and  his 
generosity  in  giving  me  this  time.  The 
subject  of  my  amendment,  the  Safeguard 
ABM,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
faces  this  Congress.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered before  and  will  be  presented 
again  because  it  is  so  controversial. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  if  he  would  assist  me  in 
regard  to  the  material  In  the  report  on 
page  7.  This  is  In  regard  to  providing, 
as  the  report  states: 

Minimum  essential  support  of  U.S.  forces 
whose  presence  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  neces- 
sary during  the  various  phases  of  Vletnaml- 
zatloD. 

I  understand  this  to  be  part  of  the 
Vietnamization  program.  The  question  I 
direct  to  the  gentleman  is  this:  I  assume 
that  with   the  reduction  of  our  troop 
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strength  in  Vietnam  as  programed  by 
President  Nixon,  there  would  appear  to 
be  available  for  troop  housing  the  billets 
that  have  been  used  by  our  troops.  And 
yet  I  see  there  would  be  a  pipeline,  as  the 
report  puts  it.  for  urgent  needs  of  an 
estimated  $246  million.  There  was  a 
fimding  of  $25  miUion  for  additional 
housing  and  a  backlog  of  funded  con- 
struction in  Vietnam  of  $275  million.  In 
other  words,  sizable  sums  seem  to  be 
available  for  the  housing  essential  for 
the  Vietnamese  troops,  for  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  question  I  ask  Is 
whether  or  not  we  can  use  existing  hous- 
ing that  our  troops  have  been  using  to 
house  the  Vietnamese  troops  as  they  take 
over? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  assure  you  that  all 
of  the  existing  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  facilities  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  planning  the  re- 
quest for  the  items  that  are  now  before 
us.  The  South  Vietnamese  use  any  of  our 
facilities  that  are  available  as  soon  as 
they  become  available,  if  they  are  suitable 
for  the  Vietnamization  program. 

But  I  must  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  their  requirements  are  considerably 
different  from  ours.  Our  bases  were  built 
on  a  large  and  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
Our  bases  are  not  always  located  where 
the  Vietnamese  troops  will  be  required  to 
be  located.  All  this  has  been  taken  into 
account.  Also  a  great  deal  of  recoupment 
has  alreadi'  been  accomplished.  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  any  money  available 
for  recoupment  that  has  not  already 
been  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  only  point  I  would  make 
is  that  Vietnamization  is  going  to  be  a 
considerably  more  expensive  program 
than  some  of  us  had  envisioned.  I  imder- 
stand  the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  pro- 
vide housing  not  only  for  the  Vietnamese 
troops,  but  also  for  the  families  of  the 
Vietnamese  troops. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
touched  on  the  matter  of  the  Vietnamese 
family  housing.  This  is  something  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  have  ex- 
plored very  carefully.  The  requirements 
for  the  troops  themselves  are  on  a  very 
minimal  basis.  They  are  substandard  if 
compared  with  the  facilities  we  build  for 
our  own  forces.  But  there  has  been  in  ad- 
dition a  small  program  of  housing  which 
has  been  developed  for  the  families  of 
the  Vietnamese  troops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have  done  over  there. 
We  are  talking  about  an  extremely  aus- 
tere little  one-room  house,  a  house  that 
may  cost  $400  to  $600.  Generally  we  pro- 
vide the  material  and  the  Vietnamese 
provide  the  labor.  In  some  cases  we  build 
the  whole  house. 

The  reason  this  housing  is  Important 
is  because  the  Vietnamese  forces  have  to 
live  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Their  pay  is  low  and  inflation  takes  a 
terrific  toll.  Their  families  have  suffered 
in  comparison,  to  other  families  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  has  caused  a  high  deser- 
tion rate.  The  Vietnamese  are  highly  at- 
tached to  their  families.  They  leave  and 
go  home  to  see  how  their  families  are 
doing.  They  do  not  really  feel  they  are 
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deserting.  They  go  to  see  how  their  fam- 
ilies are  doing. 

If  we  have  provided  a  very  small  low- 
cost  house  for  their  families,  we  have 
given  them  a  morale  boost.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  and  low-cost  things  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
would  not  oppose  low-cost  housing  for 
the  Vietnamese.  The  difficulty  we  have  is 
that  many  of  the  troops  from  my  own 
area  and  from  other  major  cities,  while 
they  are  serving  In  Vietnam,  actually 
have  families  who  do  not  have  adequate 
housing  at  home,  where  they  have  origi- 
nated. I  wish  we  could  do  something  for 
those  families  as  well. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  higher  priority  for  this  Nation  today 
than  assuring  our  national  security  in  a 
world  torn  by  explosive  forces.  While  it 
is  well  we  should  seek  to  find  a  basis  for 
stopping  the  arms  race  which  continues 
unabated  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves,  until  an  acceptable  under- 
standing is  reached,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  maintan  cur  national 
strength  and  power.  Having  accepted 
this  principle,  however,  that  does  not 
mean  this  Nation  is  required  to  buy  every 
new  strategic  weapon  that  is  proposed 
and  to  buy  it  in  greater  quantity  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  does  not  mean  we  must  waste  our 
resources  tn  purchasing  expensive  and 
unnecessary  weapons  systems  merely  be- 
cause they  have  the  recommendation  of 
military  experts.  Some  Members  may 
have  seen  the  television  documentary  a 
few  nights  ago  that  showed  the  results  of 
three  Air  Force  programs  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  supersonic  bombers 
such  as  the  B-58,  several  hundred  of 
which  are  now  resting  in  an  Air  Force 
scrapyard  in  Arizona,  the  B-70.  the  lone 
survivor  of  which  is  in  an  Air  Force 
museum,  and  the  FB-111.  a  bomber  of 
inadequate  range  and  payload.  All  three 
programs  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $6.5 
bUlion,  that  we  can  never  recover,  $6.5 
billion  that  has  gone  down  the  drain, 
buying  aircraft  which  contributed  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  our  defense. 

I  predict,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ABM,  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  will  undoubtedly  join 
that  unfortimate  array  of  weaponry  that 
looked  so  pretty,  so  expensive,  and  turned 
out  to  be  so  ineffective. 

Congress  does  have  a  function  to  per- 
form in  reviewing  our  military  posture. 
It  is  a  most  important  function.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  insist  that  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  this  $70  to  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  that  is  spent  on  defense  must 
not  be  wasted  in  ill-conceived,  improven 
and  rashly  hurried  weapons  systems. 

That  is  why  today  I  wiU  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM.  I  say 
to  the  House  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  is 
ill-conceived,  it  is  unproven.  it  is  being 
rashly  hurried  into  deployment,  na- 
tionwide deployment,  without  having 
completed  its  research  cycles. 

It  is  a  current  example  of  Maginot 
line  thinking. 

Do  Members  remember  the  storm 
which  swept  across  the  coimtry  late  In 
1968  and  early  last  year  over  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system?  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  a  halt  to  that  system. 


He  announced  he  was  discarding  it  for 
the  Safeguard  system.  But  the  Sentinel 
system  has  not  been  discarded.  The  only 
thing  that  has  been  discarded  is  its 
name. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  look  at  these  two 
charts.  One  of  them  shows  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  so-called  discarded  Sentinel 
ABM  system.  The  other  shows  the  de- 
ployment of  the  current  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. 

Members  will  note  that  the  Sentinel 
system  has  15  footprints.  The  Safeguard 
system  has  12  footprints.  However,  the 
thrust  is  the  same.  The  only  thing  that 
has  happened  is  that  the  centers  of  the 
footprints  have  been  moved  from  the 
perimeters  of  the  cities,  a  few  miles  away. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  quell  the  storm 
of  criticism  that  swelled  when  people 
were  told  that  they  were  going  to  be  liv- 
ing with  nuclear  tipped  Sentinel  missiles. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  the  two 
systems  are  still  the  same.  The  Safe- 
guard is  the  Sentinel,  except  that  there  is 
a  different  name  and  fewer  footprints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impression  was 
given  by  the  President  last  year  that  this 
was  to  be  a  new  concept  and  a  new  sys- 
tem, but  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  two  charts  to  see  that,  in  both,  the 
areas  to  be  protected  are  the  same. 

Let  me  point  out  the  missile  bases. 
Here  we  have  Grand  Forks  and  Malm- 
strom.  in  the  center  of  two  footprints, 
and  in  the  Sentinel  system  we  have 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  in  the  cen- 
ter of  two  footprints. 

In  the  phase  2  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  put  a  Safeguard  site  at  the  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  in  Missouri.  Under  the  Sen- 
tinel system  there  is  an  installation  at 
the  Warren  Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri. 

What  is  the  difference?  They  are  iden- 
tical. The  two  systems  are  virtually  iden- 
tical. The  areas  to  be  protected  are  the 
same. 

So  let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  has 
happened.  Neither  Sentinel  nor  Safe- 
guard has  any  substantial  difference,  one 
from  the  other.  Admittedly,  they  offer 
no  protection,  either  of  them,  against 
the  Russian  missile  threat,  and  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Record. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
believe  that  the  Safeguard  and  the  Sen- 
tinel before  it.  the  antiballlstic  missile 
system,  would  cover  the  skies  over  the 
United  States  with  a  protective  umbrella 
like  a  protective  shield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
distinguished  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  One 
need  only  to  look  at  the  testimony  be- 
fore this  subcommittee,  before  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  to 
see  the  admissions  by  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  that  a  sat- 
uration attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  would 
overwhelm  any  anti-ballistic-mlssUe  sys- 
tem that  we  could  possibly  deploy. 

But  they  still  make  the  same  kind  of  a 
representation  to  this  country  that  this 
system  will  protect^  the  country.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth. 
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These  are  systems  that  will  not  pro- 
tect the  missile  bases  they  are  supposed 
to  protect.  They  will  not  protect  against 
the  sj-called  Chinese  threat  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  represents.  The 
Safeguard  wiU  not  protect  our  Air  Force 
bomber  bases  as  is  claimed,  too.  They 
will  not  protect  against  an  accidental 
missile  launch. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield;' 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
.  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  recollection  is  that 
when  the  President  reexamined  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ABM  and  said  that  the  Sen- 
tinel deployment  was  proceeding  under 
a  mistaken  concept:  namely,  that  of  city 
defense 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  He  also  said  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  that  was  a  mistaken 
concept  was  that  this  might  lead  the  So- 
viet Union  to  believe  we  were  trj'ing  to 
acquire  a  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  On  this  ground  he  rec- 
ommended Safeguard,  which  he  told  us 
would  be  primarily  aimed  at  defending 
Minuteman  fields. 

Mr  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  what  the  gentleman  is  telling 
us  now  is  that  despite  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  in  the  Safeguard  n  de- 
ployment they  are  moving  back  toward 
city  defense,  that  defense  the  President 
said  he  was  abandoning? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentleman 
that  they  never  moved  away  from  it.  The 
only  thing  they  moved  were  some  sites  on 
the  perimeters  of  the  cities. 

But,  as  far  as  the  footprints  them- 
selves and  the  areas  to  be  covered  by  the 
sites,  they  are  almost  identical — they  are 
almost  exactly  the  same. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  were  to 
be  honest — and  I  use  that  word  advised- 
Ij- — were  to  be  honest  in  following  the 
mandate  of  the  President  in  protecting 
our  Minuteman  sites,  they  would  seek  to 
protect  only  the  two  sites,  maybe  Whit- 
man. Phase  1  provides  for  deployment  at 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks,  now  in 
Phase  2  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  But 
they  are  going  beyond  that.  They  ask 
funds  for  five  more  sites  in  this  bill.  There 
IS  money  in  this  bill  for  five  additional 
sites.  There  is  one  for  Warren  in  here  and 
four  beyond  that.  The  next  phase  will  in- 
clude another  four  sites,  making  12  in  sill. 
So  we  are  moving  away  from  the  repre- 
sentation the  President  made  whep  he 
discarded  the  Sentinel  last  year. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  understand  around 
Moscow  the  ABM  system  has  been  par- 
tiaUy  completed  with  some  64  or  67 
launchers.  Is  my  understanding  correct 
that  that  is  as  far  as  the  Soviets  have 
progressed? 

Mr.  YATES.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge it  is  true.  And  I  know  from  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations that  our  oflBcials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  not  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  ABM.  Our  Minuteman  could 
completely  overcome  them  by  a  satura- 


tion attack  whatever  ABM  system  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  construct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  might  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  listened  to  the  testimony  which 
suggests  that  half  of  the  payload  of  one 
submarine  equipped  with  Poseidon  mis- 
siles could  overiun  the  total  existing 
ABM  defense  around  Moscow.  Half  the 
payload  of  a  single  submarine  of  Posei- 
don missiles  could  overrun  the  entire 
Soviet  ABM  defense  around  Moscow. 
Will  the  gentleman  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  sure  that  is  true.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  compliment  him  on  the 
brilliant  statement  he  Is  making  today, 
showing  again  the  defects  of  the  system. 
However,  one  of  the  things  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  bring  out  is  the  impor- 
tant question  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
SALT  talks.  The  question  there  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  going  to  be  some  kind 
of  an  agreement,  and  here  we  are  going 
forth  with  an  appropriation  of  vast 
sums  of  money.  How  will  we  eliminate 
this  waste  if.  as  we  all  hope,  there  is 
an  agreement  on  ABM  in  the  SALT  talks 
with  the  Russians? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  myself  believe  that  the 
most  important  part  of  those  talks  is  not 
the  ABM  system  but,  rather,  the  MERV. 
That  is  the  most  important  thing.  I  think 
the  ABM  discussions  are  only  a  warmup 
for  MIRV.  because  I  am  sure,  just  as 
our  ofiQcials  know  how  ineffective  the 
Safeguard  ABM  would  be  in  trying  to  re- 
sist a  Russian  attack,  so,  too,  am  I  sure 
the  Russians  know  how  ineffective  their 
system  would  be  in  attempting  to  resist 
an  attack  by  ,.he  United  States.  That  is 
why  you  see  the  report  as  you  did  in  yes- 
terday's press  to  the  effect  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  United  States  may  agree 
upon  limiting  the  ABM  systems  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  Moscow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Before  taking  up  the 
justifications  for  this  system,  let  me 
point  out  there  still  have  been  no  inter- 
cepts by  Spartan  or  Sprint  missiles  of  any 
ICBM's  in  any  test.  All  we  know  is  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  said  several 
years  ago  under  exact  and  highly  con- 
trolled conditions  it  was  able  to  intercept 
a  missile  fired  from  the  Vandenberg  mis- 
sile base  in  California  with  an  antimis- 
sile fired  from  Kwajalein,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  not  told  us  haa- 
many  times  they  attempted  this  experi- 
ment. They  have  not  told  us  how  many 
times  it  failed.  And  they  still  have  not 
used  the  Spartan  or  Sprint.  So,  without 
completing  the  basic  research  necessary, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  now  en- 
gaged on  a  full-scale  deployment  in  the 
country.  Before  research  is  completed 
they  are  engaged  on  a  full-scale  deploy- 
ment in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  making  a 


very  fine  statement  and  has  hit  upon  a 
point  which  I  think  carmot  be  overem- 
phasized. Over  the  last  10  or  15  years 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  learned  a 
lesson,  and  that  is  this:  that  we  do  not 
deploy  or  buy  a  weapons  system  until  it 
is  t<?sted  and  proven  according  to  speci- 
fications and  according  to  what  it  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  those  in- 
stances where  we  have  gone  ahead,  as 
the  gentleman  has  described,  and  after 
the  acquisition  of  additional  sites  and 
the  missiles  are  in  place,  we  still  have  not 
proven  this  to  be  an  effective  system  as 
of  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
we  have  had  weapons  system  after  weap- 
ons system  that  cost  many  millions  more 
than  originally  anticipated.  Now  we  are 
going  to  slip  into  the  acquisition  of  an- 
other system  and  it  will  cost  three  or 
more  times  more  than  has  been  pro- 
jected. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  last  year  in  urging  this  system 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  that  the 
Russians  were  engaged  in  a  huge  buildup 
of  missiles  and  we  had  to  have  the  ABM 
in  order  to  protect  our  missile  sites.  This 
year  there  is  a  different  story.  He  say  now 
we  will  have  to  build  individual  radars  in 
addition  to  the  ABM's  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  missile  sites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  finally  on  the  right  track.  If  they  go 
through  with  the  Safeguard  deployment 
and  build  this  enormous,  highly  complex 
radar  system,  they  are  building  a  system 
that  is  extremely  vulnerable,  that  can 
be  knocked  out  by  cheap  Russian  missiles, 
not  the  SS-9's.  There  are  no  hard  em- 
placements for  the  Safeguard  radars.  If 
you  destroy  the  eyes  of  the  Safeguard, 
you  have  ruined  the  entire  system.  There 
is  an  alternative,  one  alternative  is  to 
construct  a  small  radar  for  each  missile. 
If  we  want  to  protect  our  missiles  and  we 
ought  to  really  concenti-ate  on  that  by 
building  a  small  radar  for  each  missile 
instead  of  having  an  overall  general 
kind  of  deployment  which  is  supposed  to 
protect  everything  and  actually  protects 
against  nothing. 

But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  experts  on  whom  the  Department  of 
Defense  frequently  depends  for  advice 
like  Dr.  Panofsky  and  Dr.  Garwin  have 
stated  that  the  huge  radar  complex  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  ineffective  and 
that  a  complex  of  small  radars,  with  one 
radar  protecting  each  missile,  would  be 
much  more  effective  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  And  the  Spartan  would  no  longer 
be  necessai-y.  They  would  use  the  Sprint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
ABM  is  to  defend  our  Minuteman,  it 
should  be  designed  for  that  purpose.  The 
Safeguard  nationwide  area  system  is  not 
designed  for  that  purpose,  and  will  not 
do  the  job. 

The  second  reason  for  deploying  the 
Safeguard  is  that  the  Chinese  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  nuclear  missile  ICBM 
capability  within  the  decade  and  the  sys- 
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tem  is  needed  to  protect  against  that 
threat. 

I  cannot  understand  why  an  ICBM  de- 
terrent supposedly  satisfactory  to  hold 
off  a  much  more  sophisticated  Russian 
missile  threat  cannot  have  the  same 
force  against  the  Chinese  as  well.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  Russians  fear  our  deter- 
rent and,  therefore,  we  must  protect  it. 

Do  not  the  Chinese  fear  our  deterrent 
as  well?  Do  they  not  know  they  would 
be  committing  national  suicide  beneath  a 
wave  of  nuclear-headed  missiles  coming 
from  tills  country,  from  bombers,  from 
Polaris-firing  submarines,  if  they  were  to 
threaten  to  attack  this  Nation. 

But,  apparently,  the  Department  of 
Defense  believes  the  Communist  Chinese 
are  not  as  rational  as  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  stated  on  page  52 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings for  this  year: 

We  know  from  past  experience  that  the 
Asian  Communists  are  tenacious  opponents 
and  are  willing  to  take  great  losses  of  life  in 
achieving  their  objectives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  know  which  expert  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  supplied  that 
answer  for  the  record.  It  is  stated  that, 
therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  our  ability  to  deter  Commimist 
China  with  our  strategic  offensive  forces 
is  considerably  less  certain  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly, 
since  Korea  the  Chinese  have  been  con- 
siderably less  belligerent  in  their  military 
adventures  than  has  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  had  border  forays  with  the  Rus- 
sions  and  with  the  Indians;  it  has 
threatened  to  take  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  but  never  fulfilled  the  threat.  It 
has  been  relatively  quiet.  Why,  then,  does 
this  unnamed  expert  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  believe  that  the  Chinese 
somehow  would  be  provoked  into  flinging 
a  flight  of  missiles  toward  the  United 
States,  knowing  what  the  terrible  retali- 
ation and  possible  total  destruction 
would  be? 

Even  assuming  that  the  Chinese  were 
to  develop  a  missile  force  of  25  missiles 
or  so.  It  could  overcome  any  Safeguard 
missiles  by  sending  them  en  masse  at  any 
single  target. 

As  Dr.  Richard  Garwin  pointed  out 
recently : 

If  we  assume  that  12  Spartan  farms  are 
adequate,  then  each  one  must  have  enough 
interceptors  to  handle  the  entire  imagined 
Chinese  force.  If  one  assumes  that  the 
Chinese  will  have  25  ICBM's  at  a  certain  time. 
and  If  two  Spartans  are  required  per  Chinese 
ICBM.  then  50  Spartans  must  be  allocated  to 
each  farm  and  some  600  for  the  total  system. 
Unfortunately,  outside  the  atmosphere, 
straps  and  Junk  and  perhaps  tank  fragment* 
provide  many  reasonably  realistic  aim  points 
for  the  Spartan  missiles,  so  that  a  more 
likely  number  of  Spartans  required  per 
enemy  missile  is  10  or  20.  This,  together  with 
the  need  for  defending  against  concentration 
of  the  small  Chinese  missile  force,  would 
demand  some  3000  to  6000  Spartans  in  the 
United  States. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the 
gravity  with  which  the  Department  of 


Defense  looks  at  the  Chinese  threat. 
Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post  it  was 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  might  agree  that  IBM  sites 
would  be  limited  to  protecting  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.  If  that  is  true,  if  they 
agree  on  that,  what  happens  to  the 
Chinese  threat  if  we  have  ABM  sites 
agreed  to  be  built  only  for  Moscow  and 
Washington?  What  happens  to  the  rest 
of  the  counto? 

If  there  is  a  Chinese  threat,  how  can 
this  administration  agree  to  let  it  lie 
open  to  the  possibility  of  attack  from 
the  Chinese  Communists? 

The  third  reason  advanced  for  the  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  is  that  we  must 
protect  against  destruction  of  our 
bomber  bases  so  that  the  bombers 
can  take  off  to  retaliate.  Presuma- 
bly the  missiles  which  are  aimed  at 
our  bomber  bases  under  this  threat 
would  be  from  submaiines,  because  if 
they  were  from  land-based  missiles  our 
warning  system  would  advise  us  in 
plenty  of  time  to  permit  the  bombers  to 
take  off.  If  this  kind  of  attack  took  place 
would  not  our  own  ICBM's  be  used? 
When  did  the  Department  of  Defense 
abandon  the  concept  of  deterrent? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Safeguard  will  act  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dental launch  of  a  missile  from  a  foreign 
land.  We  find  great  diflBculty  in  envision- 
ing, and  I  find  great  difiQculty  in  envision- 
ing a  national  ABM  catchall  over  this 
countrj'  which  would  protect  every  cor- 
ner of  the  United  States  from  an  acci- 
dentally launched  missile.  In  order  to 
provide  that  kind  of  protection  the  ABM 
system  must  be  much  broader  in  its  cov- 
erage, and  the  entire  system  w-ould  have 
to  be  on  a  perpetual  alert. 

Who  in  the  long  chain  of  command, 
from  the  President  down  to  the  ABM 
operator  who  pushes  the  button,  will 
make  the  decision  that  the  nuclear- 
tipped  antimissiles  are  to  be  fired — and 
how  many?  How  much  time  will  be 
available  for  each  decision  along  the 
chain? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  great  pro- 
test throughout  this  coimtrj'  against 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear-warheaded 
Sprint  and  Spartan  missiles  within  our 
shores.  The  President's  rejection  of  the 
Sentinel  and  his  limitation  of  the  sys- 
tem to  two  fairly  remote  sites  at  the 
time  of  his  announcement  hushed  that 
protest.  But  apparently  the  shrinking  of 
the  ABM  system  to  those  two  sites  was 
only  temporary,  smd  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  engaged  in  a  whole 
nationwide  system  before  we  have  even 
stopped  to  consider  how  effective  the 
results  will  be. 

Why  must  the  Safeguard  be  expanded, 
and  its  expense  escalated,  without  some 
tangible  proof  that  the  system  will  work? 
Even  its  proponents  should  want  to  wait 
to  see  what  the  results  of  deplosTnent 
at  the  two  missile  bases  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana  will  be. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  those 
who  oppose  the  deployment  do  favor  re- 
search funds  that  are  in  this  budget,  and 
the  research  on  the  ABM  should  go  for- 
ward. Our  opposition  is  to  deploying  the 
system  which  may  very  well  be  a  sham 


rather  than  the  protective  device  that 
it  is  represented  to  be. 

We  cannot  afford  to  spend  billions  of 
scarce  dollars  on  such  a  system.  The 
United  States  does  not  improve  its  na- 
tional security  by  building  weapons  sys- 
tems which  are  not  needed  and  do  not 
work. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  <Mr.  McFall*. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  previously  authorized 
phase  I  of  Safeguard. 

This  House,  after  much  debate,  author- 
ized phase  II  of  Safeguard  and  phase  n 
is  now  pending  in  the  other  body.  The 
outcome,  of  course,  is  imcertain. 

I  can  understand  why  the  opponents 
of  the  Safeguard  system  grasp  at  every 
opportimity  they  have  to  present  their 
case  against  Safeguard.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  that  should  be  debated  before 
this  House  and  before  the  Congress  and, 
of  course,  to  be  determined  by  the 
American  people. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  clear,  as 
briefly  as  I  can.  what  the  subcommittee 
that  is  presenting  this  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  has  done — why 
we  have  done  it — and  with  the  details  of 
exactly  what  we  have  done,  so  that  those 
of  you  who  are  going  to  vote  on  this  will 
understand  what  you  are  voting  on  at 
this  time. 

Most  probably,  because  of  the  previous 
all-inclusive  debate  that  the  House  has 
had  on  this  subject  almost  everyone's 
mind  is  made  up  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Safeguard  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  our  country. 

But  at  every  point  in  the  process,  of 
course,  we  must  make  the  decision  again. 
I  believe  the  committee  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  clear  to  you  exactly  why 
we  are  doing  it  and  what  we  are  doing. 

As  indicated  in  our  report,  the  Com- 
mittee has  approved  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  military  construction  for  the 
Safeguard  program  in  the  amount  of 
$357  million  and  $8,800,000  for  family 
housing  to  support  Safeguard. 

There  are  those  who  ask  "why  build 
Safeguard?"  I  say  because  our  national 
security  demands  that  we  do  nothing  less 
than  move  ahead  with  the  modest  and 
prudent  modified  phase  n  deployment 
recommended  by  the  administration  this 
year. 

It  is  a  sound  and  well-thought-out  pro- 
gram that  provides  us  with  options  to 
satisfy  one  or  all  of  several  important 
objectives:  It  will  help  preserve  the  re- 
taliatory capability  of  our  land-based 
deterrent  forces,  both  Minuteman  and 
bombers,  against  the  Soviet  threat,  and 
it  is  a  step  toward  a  system  which  will 
defend  our  people  against  the  ICBM 
threat  from  Red  China  or  against  an 
accidental  attack  launched  by  any  coun- 
try. 

Today,  of  course,  the  Chinese  have  no 
ICBM  force,  and  today  we  clearly  have 
sufBcient  retaliatory  power  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  missile  attack  upon 
this  country.  But  what  concerns  me.  and 
must  surely  concern  us  all,  is  our  ability 
to    continue    to    be    safe    from    attack. 
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through  the  foreseeable  future.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  hard  facts  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  have  no  basis  for  com- 
placency about  the  potential  threat  of  5 
to  7  years  from  now.  These  facts  show 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  during  the  5  years 
between  1965  and  1970.  have  quintupled 
their  strategic  offensive  missUe  launch- 
ers. They  have  about  1.500  today  as  com- 
pared to  only  about  300  5  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing these  same  5  years  the  United  States 
has  maintained  its  1965  level  of  around 
1,710  strategic  missile  launchers  which 
includes  submarine-launched  missiles. 
This  relative  Soviet  momentum  and  its 
Implications  for  the  strategic  balance  of 
the  mid-1970's  is  indeed  cause  for  grave 
concern. 

In  addition,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
stead}'  progress  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist nuclear  weapons  test  program  and 
their  recent  launching  of  a  satellite. 
These  developments  are  clear  evidence  of 
a  potential  ICBM  capability  on  their 
part — one  which  might  lead  to  nuclear 
blackmail  against  us.  if  we  have  no  ABM 
defense. 

Insofar  as  the  Soviet  threat  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  alternatives  to  Safe- 
guard that  we  could  adopt;  for  exam- 
ple, we  could  bu>'  more  Polaris  subma- 
rines, more  bombers  and  more  Minute- 
man  missiles.  But  such  a  lessening  of  the 
restraint  we  have  shown  in  offensive 
weapon  buildup  would  most  certainly 
complicate  the  problems  of  arms  control 
during  this  critical  period  of  the  SALT 
negotiations,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
an  alternative  would  mean  ignoring  the 
potential  Chinese  threat. 

The  full  costs  of  other  alternatives  are 
not  known,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  equally 
expensive.  As  a  point  of  reference,  the 
Minuteman  system,  through  fiscal  year 
1971.  will  have  cost  about  $13  billion  to 
build.  A  decision  to  resite  Minuteman. 
whether  In  hard  sites  or  on  mobile 
launchers,  would  not  be  cheap.  There  are 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  to 
begin  studies  of  various  Minuteman  point 
defense  systems.  However,  their  radars 
would  still  not  be  as  hard  as  a  missile 
silo.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  point 
defense  of  Minuteman  would  be  any 
cheaper  than  a  Safeguard  defense  of 
Minuteman.  An  address  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  Jr..  on  May  12.  1969.  makes  this 
clear: 

The  NIKE-X  R.  &  D.  program,  upon  which 
both  Sentinel  and  Safeguard  were  based, 
always  had  a  Sprint  missile  for  point  defense 
of  targets,  speclficjilly  Minuteman  and  cities. 
We  have,  from  time  to  time,  examined  spe- 
cialized systems,  designed  only  to  hard  point 
defense,  with  the  hope  that  we  could  find 
something  much  cheaper  or  much  better. 
But  we  haven't  found  it. 

The  committee's  hearings  indicate  that 
the  cost  to  build  and  operate  an  addi- 
tional 40  Poseidon  submarines  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $8  billion. 
The  Navy's  ULMS  system  Is  expected  to 
cost  around  $10  billion. 

In  the  bUl  we  have  before  you  we  have 
provided  the  following  money: 

For  Grand  Forks,  $41  million  to  com- 
plete construction. 

For  Malmstrom,  $149  million,  for  major 
construction  to  completion. 

For  Whiteman.  $127  million  for  land 


acquisition,  major  construction  to  com- 
pletion. 

For  advance  site  preparation  for  five 
phase  II  sites,  $15  million  for  design  and 
land  acquisition  as  required. 

For  R.  &  D.  support,  at  Kwajalein,  $3 
million  to  continue  R.D.T.  &  E.  con- 
struction. 

For  mission  depot  facility  and  area  of- 
fices. $5  million  for  major  construction  or 
renovation  to  completion. 

For  standard  design.  $17  million — a 
total  of  $357  million.  This  is  broken  down 
into  phase  I  and  phase  II  as  follows: 

Phase  I.  $169  million. 

For  the  Whiteman  site.  $127  million. 

For  Sprints  at  Grand  Porks  and  Malm- 
strom, $35  million. 

For  advance  preparation,  five  sites, 
$15  million. 

For  other  costs,  $11  million.  This  in- 
cludes modification  of  an  existing  Army 
depot  and  added  military  construction 
supervisory  costs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  modified 
phase  II  Safeguard  deployment  is  the 
best  solution  to  our  dilemma.  It  will  give 
us  the  hedge  we  need  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  be  provocative  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  it  does  not  threaten  their 
deterrent.  In  short,  it  is  a  sensible  and 
modest  investment  in  the  future  security 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Again  talking  about  the 
relative  balance  between  the  Russian 
strength  and  our  strength.  I  was  not  too 
clear  what  the  gentleman's  point  was  in 
relation  to  symmetry  or  asymmetry. 
Are  you  saying  that  the  Russian's  stra- 
tegic deterrent  which  is  assured  destruc- 
tion capability  no  longer  applies  in  that 
kind  of  situation?  Do  we  not  have  a  sec- 
ond-strike capability? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  saying  that  the 
Russian  progress  has  been  accelerating 
while  ours  has  been  maintained  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  strength.  I  have 
not  said  anything  about  the  symmetry 
or  the  asymmetry  of  the  Russians.  The 
Russians  still  have,  as  we  have,  the  abil- 
ity to  destroy  us  and  we  them. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Then  the  gentleman 
agrees,  does  he  not,  that  we  stUl  have, 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  cited,  a 
second  strike  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  not  sure  we  would 
have  this  in  view  of  the  continuing 
buildup  of  the  Russians,  the  w^ay  the 
Russian  SS-9  and  the  SS-11  is  con- 
tinuing. If  they  continue  the  w^ay  they 
are.  then  I  would  think  our  Minuteman 
deterrent  would  be  threatened  and  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  Safeguard  is  to 
protect  our  Minuteman  deterrent  against 
some  kind  of  first  strike  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  not  be  any  kind  of  threat 
to  their  deterrent,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  cities  could  be  protected  against 
any  kind  of  extensive  launch  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  number  of  the  1.500 
vehicles  which  they  have. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Sikes)  on 
his  leadership  of  this  subcommittee.  He 
not  only  has  a  masterly  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  defense,  but  he  makes 
it  a  joy  to  be  on  the  subcommittee. 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion recommended  in  this  bill  is  under 
$2  billion.  Our  construction  needs  in 
this  countrj'  are  tremendous.  Our  total 
backlog  of  military  construction  need 
is  about  $23  billion:  at  the  annual  rate 
of  less  than  $2  billion,  it  would  take  a 
dozen  years  just  to  make  up  for  our 
backlog — even  if  we  did  nothing  for  our 
future  defense  needs.  Although  some 
might  quarrel  with  individual  items,  no 
one  could  say  we  have  spent  ourselves 
blind  In  any  way.  It  is  a  modest  appro- 
priation request. 

I  address  myself  today  to  the  problem 
the  military  intelligence  functions 
which  the  Army  proposes  to  move  from 
Fort  Holabird.  Maryland,  to  Fort  Hu- 
achuca  in  Arizona.  The  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  held  hearings 
and  conducted  an  on-site  investigation 
of  the  facilities  at  Fort  Holabird  and  at 
Fort  Huachuca.  The  subcommittee  found 
that  the  Army  has  given  insufficient  con- 
sideration to  the  total  facility  implica- 
tions of  the  move.  On  this  basis,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  on  the 
militarj'  construction  appropriation  bill 
recommended  that  the  Army  "further 
review  its  plans  to  move  intelligence 
functions  from  Fort  Holabird  to  Fort 
Huachuca." 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  proposed 
move  of  these  intelligence  functions,  I 
was  resigned  to  it  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  cut.  which  I  have  long 
supported.  We  need  to  save  all  the  money 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
defense,  because  the  taxpayers  in  this 
coimtry  are  carrying  a  tremendous  bur- 
den, and  any  excess  military  spending 
must  interfere  with  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  this  country. 

In  addition,  with  this  huge  $23  bil- 
lion backlog  of  construction  needs.  It  is 
important  that  we  spend  our  money 
wisely  on  the  things  we  need,  since  we 
will  never  be  able  to  spend  enough  to 
accomplish  all  the  essential  projects. 

However,  when  I  looked  into  the  pro- 
posal to  move  the  intelligence  functions 
from  Fort  Holabird.  I  found  this  was 
not  an  economy  move  at  all,  but  a  very 
expensive  geographical  move,  one  that 
would  cost  .'^50  million  to  $60  million.  In- 
cluded in  the  costs  are  $12.5  million,  for 
transferring  and  moving,  and  the  tem- 
porary construction  costs,  much  of  which 
would  have  to  be  replaced  later  on  with 
permanent  facilities;  $33  million  for  5- 
year  construction  costs  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca; and  $15  to  $20  million  for  base 
housing  at  Fort  Huachuca.  As  justifica- 
tion for  this  expenditure,  the  Army 
claims  there  will  be  a  $2.5  to  $3.5  million 
saving  annually. 

No  businessmen  would  invest  $50  mil- 
lion to  $60  million  to  save  this  modest 
annual  amount,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  United  States  is  paying  7  per- 
cent Interest  on  the  money  borrowed  to 
build  such  InstaUations.  If  we  count  In 
the  interest — and  how  can  we  justify  not 
doing   so — the    annual    cost    would    be 
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someplace  between  $5  million  and  $8  mil- 
lion, vastly  greater  of  course  than  the 
savings  which  the  Army  claims.  And  we 
have  all  learned  to  look  with  a  somewhat 
skeptical  eye  on  military  claims  of  cost 
savings  from  any  kind  of  installation  or 
procurement. 

Moreover,  the  move  is  not  warranted, 
even  for  the  training  needs  of  the  Army. 
Although  the  Army  has  claimed  that 
the  classroom  facilities  at  Fort  Holabird 
are  inadequate,  the  commander  of  the 
base  told  the  subcommittee  that  his  of- 
fice had  not  requested  the  move  and  re- 
garded the  classroom  facilities  as  satis- 
factory. We  looked  through  the  class- 
rooms, and  found  them  in  good  shape. 
The  Army  claims  that  Fort  Holabird 
is  inadequate  for  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance training.  The  commander  of  the 
base  did  confirm  that  Holabird  is  inade- 
quate for  this  type  of  training. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  commit- 
tee found — and  this  is  in  the  committee 
report — that  the  Army  gave  insufficient 
consideration  to  using  Fort  George 
Meade  as  an  adjunct  to  Fort  Holabird, 
where  classroom  work  can  be  done. 

In  other  words,  we  felt  that  the  class- 
room work  could  continue  at  Fort  Hola- 
bird. with  its  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  such  facilities,  and  that  any  addition- 
al electronics  surveillance  training 
could  be  moved  to  Fort  Meade. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  only  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  Army  looked  into 
the  whole  question  of  moving  the  facility 
to  Fort  Meade  and  made  a  special  report 
on  the  subject.  Only  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  Army  wanted  to  move  the  in- 
telligence functions  at  Fort  Holabird  to 
Fort  Meade,  just  a  short  distance  away. 
The  Army  admits  that  most  of  the 
field  intelligence  training  could  be  car- 
ried on  at  Fort  Meade.  But  they  object 
to  the  time  required  to  go  back  and 
forth.  I  have  checked  that  distance,  and 
It  Is  14  miles  from  gate  to  gate.  That  is 
not  a  ver>-  long  distance  to  go,  It  seems 
to  me.  to  carry  out  5  or  6  days  of  train- 
ing, during  a  several  week  training 
period. 

The  combat  surveillance  training  with 
Mohawk  aircraft  cannot  be  conducted 
at  Fort  Meade  because  of  the  congested 
air  space,  the  Army  claims.  They  feel  the 
air  space  is  saturated,  and  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  FAA.  I  have  checked  with 
the  FAA.  They  have  not  been  asked  by 
the  Army  to  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  do  not  know  what  they  would 
recommend  if  asked. 

The  Army  tells  us  one  thing,  and  then 
we  find  out  they  have  not  really  checked 
into  the  facts. 

Earlier  the  Army  claimed  that  radar 
and  ground  sensor  training  could  not  be 
carried  on  at  Fort  Meade.  The  Army  has 
now  admitted  in  a  memorandum,  that 
radar  and  ground  sensor  training  can  be 
carried  out  at  Fort  Meade. 

In  addition,  Fort  Holabird  and  Port 
Meade  are  close  geographically  to  the  in- 
telligence complex  that  is  located  in  the 
Wsishington  area.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
activities,  the  National  Security  Agency 


is  located  at  Fort  Meade.  Both  installa- 
tions are  just  a  few  miles  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  at  Langley,  Va.; 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency;  and 
the  Army  Security  Agency. 

Moving  the  Intelligence  School  to  Ari- 
zona would  be  moving  it  several  thou- 
sand miles  away.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  back  and  forth. 

Some  of  the  people  who  work  at  Port 
Holabird  have  written  to  me  and  pointed 
out  that  if  the  intelligence  center  moves, 
its  files  and  the  information  from  these 
activities  must  be  sent  back  and  forth 
continuously  at  great  expense. 

I  want  to  quote  one  additional  state- 
ment that  was  made  to  me  by  one  of 
the  experienced  personnel  at  Port  Hola- 
bird, because  I  think  his  statement  has 
brought  a  lot  to  bear  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Army  is  improving  its  effec- 
tiveness by  moving  the  Intelligence  unit 
from  Port  Holabird  at  the  expense  of 
S60  million  several  thousand  miles  away. 
He  said : 

Having  been  employed  as  a  civil  servant 
St  Fort  Holabird  since  1956.  six  years  after 
the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School  was  opened 
in  1950,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  proposed  move 
to  Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona.  To  my  estimation 
and  past  observance.  I  feel  that  the  proper 
functioning  and  Implementation  of  USAINTS 
will  be  set  back  approximately  4  to  6  years. 
If  the  proposed  move  is  carried  through,  the 
Intelligence  School  will  function  in  name 
only  for  approximately  4-6  years  untU  the 
school  Is  properly  organized  and  settled  both 
physically  and  scholastlcally.  FOR  USAINTS 
to  be  set  up  and  function  in  an  orderly  and 
proper  manner  it  took  from  1950  to  1956  at 
Fort  Holabird. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  this 
would  not  only  be  a  very  expensive  move, 
but  it  would  disrupt  both  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  future  and  perhaps  for  all 
time  the  intelligence  work  that  is  being 
carried  at  Fort  Holabird. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ObeyK 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Yates  >   as  they  relate  to  the  ABM. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  further  research  and 
development  of  the  Safeguard  system,  I 
believe  there  are  too  many  questions 
about  the  workability  of  this  system 
which  should  be  answered  before  we 
vote  additional  funds  to  expand  it. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  also  about  the 
cost  of  this  system.  The  legislation  be- 
fore this  House  today  would  appropriate 
$357  million  for  Safeguard.  Proponents 
of  the  system  tell  us  the  total  cost  of 
the  12-site  system  would  be  $10.7  bil- 
lion. But,  testimony  indicates  that  the 
total  cost  is  at  least  $11.9  billion,  exclud- 
ing operating  costs,  the  cost  of  warheads 
for  the  improved  Spartan  missiles,  $1.2 
billion  for  warheads  included  in  the  AEC 
budget,  and  other  research  activities. 

I  think  it  would  be  valuable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  point  out  just  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today  on  the  matter  of 
ABM  costs. 


On  March  14.  1969,  President  Nixon 
armounced  his  position  in  favor  of  the 
Safeguard  system.  At  that  time  he  said: 

The  present  estimate  is  that  the  total  cost 
of  installing  this  system  will  be  $6-7  billion. 

The  frequently  quoted  administration 
cost  figure  was  $6.6  billion. 

In  early  May  1969,  it  was  revealed  that 
the  $6.6  billion  cost  of  the  system  did  not 
Include  $1.2  billion  for  the  warheads, 
money  included  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  budget. 

On  May  22,  1969,  it  was  revealed  that 
another  $2,5  billion  had  to  be  added  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  system  for  research 
and  development.  This  made  the  total 
cost  of  the  system  $10.3  billion,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  warheads. 

On  May  22,  1969,  it  was  also  revealed 
that  if  it  was  later  decided  to  extend  the 
Safeguard  system  to  cover  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
increase  $450  to  $500  million. 

On  December  1,  1969,  Senator  John 
Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  issued  a  report  on 
cost  overruns  indicating  no  overnm  on 
the  $4,185  billion  cost  of  phase  I.  that 
part  of  Safeguard  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  August  and  the 
House  in  October. 

On  December  16.  1969.  Senator  Hat- 
field revealed,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  acknowledged,  that  the  overrun 
on  phase  I  was  $277  million. 

On  February  24,  1970,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  David  Packard  an- 
nounced that  the  cost  of  phase  I  had 
increased  from  $4.1  to  $4.5  billion. 

On  April  8.  1970,  Mr.  Packard  told 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  cost  of  phase  I  had 
increased  another  $100  million,  from  $4.5 
to  $4.6  billion.  At  that  time  he  indicated 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  system  without 
the  warheads  is  now  estimated  to  be 
$10.7  billion,  a  cost  overrun  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion over  the  $9.1  billion  estimated  cost 
1  year  earlier. 

In  his  April  testimony  Mr.  Packard 
also  acknowledged  that  in  addition  to 
not  including  the  $1.2  billion  for  war- 
heads, the  $10.7  billion  total  does  not 
include  $158  million  for  research  on  ad- 
vanced radars,  an  unknown  amount  for 
warheads  for  the  improved  Spartan  mis- 
sile, or  operating  costs  which  will  range 
from  $100  million  per  year  for  a  two- 
site  system  to  $350  million  per  year  for 
a  12-site  system. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  cost 
overrun  of  this  system  has  averaged  over 
$130  million  per  month  during  the  past 
year. 

Furthermore,  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  phase  n  deplos^nent  has  almost  dou- 
bled from  the  first  announced  figure  of 
$6.6  billion  to  at  least  $12  billion,  with 
millions  more  to  be  added  in  for  the  im- 
proved Spartan  missile,  operating  costs, 
and  perhaps  the  extension  of  the  system 
to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  have  serious  doubts  too  that  costs  for 
the  ABM  will  stop  here.  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  has  conceded  that  inflation  and 
design  improvement  may  cause  "some 
continuing  cost  growth  of  this  defense." 
With  a  system  as  complex  as  Safe- 
guard, future  design  changes  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
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tion.  Inflation  will  surely  be  a  factor  also, 
just  as  it  is  with  nondefense  expendi- 
tures. 

In  light  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Packard's  concerns  for  con- 
tinuing cost  growths  will  be  justified. 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  while  I  favor  continued  re- 
search on  the  ABM  system.  I  do  not 
favor  deploying  a  system  with  as  many 
doubts  about  it  as  this  one  has.  We 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  simul- 
taneous research  and  deployment  equals 
cost  overruns  par  excellence. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Texas    cMr. 

GONZ.^LEZ' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
commend  him  on  the  work  he  and  his 
committee  are  doing  in  behalf  of  our 
defense. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  grateful  for 
the  energetic  and  expert  service  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  given  this 
House.  His  expertise  on  the  far-flung 
military  installations  of  this  country  and 
his  detailed  knowledge  of  these  instal- 
lations surely  is  unequaled. 

I  note  that  in  the  committee  report  the 
committee  decided  to  delete  for  the  time 
being  funds  to  construct  a  large  jet  air- 
craft engine  overhaul  facility  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Ba5e.  The  committee  feels  that 
the  Air  Force  has  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate justification  for  the  construction 
of  the  facility  at  this  time,  and  has  di- 
rected the  service  to  conduct  further 
studies  of  the  project  and  the  need  for  it. 
However,  my  understanding  has  been 
that  this  engine  overhaul  facility  is  very 
much  needed  and  is  vital  to  the  long- 
range  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  wherever 
possible  the  military  services  should 
maintain  their  equipment  in  their  own 
shops,  rather  than  use  outside  contrac- 
tors. In  this  case.  I  am  concerned  that 
delay  of  the  engine  overhaul  facility 
would  deprive  the  Government  of  any 
capacity  to  overhaul  such  large  engines 
as  the  TF-39.  Although  I  am  far  from 
being  an  authority  on  this  subject,  I 
believe  that  the  facility  will  be  required 
sooner  or  later 

I  know  that  the  committee,  and  es- 
pecially the  chairman,  are  familiar  with 
tliis  matter  and  share  my  concern.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman's  unexcelled  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  this  matter,  and  respect 
his  judgment,  and  only  desire  to  inform 
him  of  my  understanding  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  convey  my  concern  about  it. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  applaud  his  interest  and  his  hard 
work.  I  know  the  importance  of  what  he 
is  seeking  to  achieve.  I  assure  him  that 
this  subcommittee  has  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  his  project  and  that  the  mat- 
ter will  continue  to  have  our  careful  con- 
sideration as  additional  facts  are  made 
available. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  McClory  > . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 


to  express  myself  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  the  bill  H.R.  17970, 1  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  committee  has  reduced 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1971  by  almost 
$138  million  below  budget  requests.  While 
total  new  obligational  authority  is  slight- 
ly above  the  amount  in  last  years'  appro- 
priation bill,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
the  increase  results  specifically  from 
two  items  which  are  essentially  nonmili- 
tary  in  nature — namely,  family  housing 
and  water  pollution  abatement  projects. 

On  the  subject  of  family  housing.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  150  family  housing 
units  have  been  authorized  for  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  will  help  resolve 
the  housing  shortage  which  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Navy  are  experiencing 
at  this  great  naval  training  center.  The 
cost  for  this  housing  is  substantial — 
\^ith  a  total  of  $4,350,000  allocated  for 
the  family  housing  needs  at  Great  Lakes. 
While  this  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all 
of  the  housing  requirements,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  enabling  the  families  of 
those  who  are  serving  in  the  Navy  to 
avoid  being  separated — and  will  help  re- 
lieve the  strain  on  private  housing  in  the 
surrounding  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended funds  totaling  more  than  $19 
million  for  other  improvements  at  Great 
Lakes,  including  more  than  $12.5  million 
for  water  jwllution  abatement  facilities 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  comprehen- 
sive project  of  the  North  Shore  Sanitary 
District,  which  is  now  underway.  This 
recognition  of  Federal  responsibility  to 
help  reduce  water  pollution  in  Lake 
Michigan  is  most  gratifying — and  fulfills 
a  promise  made  by  President  Nixon 
when  he  visited  my  congressional  dis- 
trict earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  am  pleased  to 
note  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  a 
vitally  needed  naval  hospital  corps 
school  totaling  almost  $3  million.  Ap- 
proximately $3.5  million  is  appropriated 
for  other  improvements  at  the  naval 
training  center. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the 
studies  which  are  now  underway  to 
phase  down  the  Army  operations  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  In  this  cormection,  I  note  that 
fimds  for  the  sewage  treatment  facility 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  as  well  as  in  this  bill.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  Fort  Sheridan  will  con- 
tinue to  fill  an  important  role  in  our  de- 
fense program  and  that  the  necessary 
funds  for  water  pollution  abatement  will 
be  available  after  this  subject  is  clarified 
and  the  future  status  of  Fort  Sheridan  is 
more  accurately  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  also  of  the 
controversial  aspect  of  funds  for  contin- 
uing work  on  the  Safeguard  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system — ABM.  It  has  been 
convincingly  represented  to  me  that  the 
development  of  this  system  is  essential 
for  our  national  safety  and  that  the  ABM 
itself  is  a  defensive  capability  intended 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property 
against  enemy  nuclear  attack.  On  that 
basis — and  after  the  most  carefxil  study 


and  thought — I  am  satisfied  that  appro- 
priation to  the  extent  set  forth  in  this 
bill  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates>.  I 
wish  warmly  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

As  you  know,  for  many  years  now  I 
have  been  taking  strong  exception  not 
only  to  the  deployment  of  this  system 
but  to  the  long  leadtime  items  that  were 
talked  about  many  years  ago.  The  record 
is  well  documented  on  this. 

In  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions early  this  week  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  what  may  be  my  swan 
song  on  this  question.  I  cited  a  work 
which  will  be  published  this  month  by 
Dr.  Herbert  York  which  is  entitled  "Race 
to  Oblivion."  It  is  a  brilliant  statement 
of  the  history  of  strategic  weapons  de- 
velopment in  our  country.  Among  other 
things.  Dr.  York  points  out  some  of  the 
gross  mistakes  that  we  made  in  the 
course  of  missile  weapons  development 
since  sputnik,  and  goes  into  great  detail 
about  the  Thor  missile  and  about  the 
Jupiter  missUe  citing  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  support  of  those  sys- 
tems at  that  time.  The  main  thrust  of 
this  vei"y  important  paper,  though,  is  in 
opposition  to  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system.  So  I  hope,  as  I  have  urged  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  my  remarks  made  the  other 
day,  that  as  we  approach  tliis  complex 
problem  of  strategic  weapons  develop- 
ment, we  take  a  more  critical  approach 
and  study  these  questions  even  more  in- 
tensely than  I  think  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  advance  again  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  priorities  involved  in  the 
military  construction  bill  which  is  before 
us  today.  I  am  concerned  both  with  what 
has  been  included  in  this  legislation  and 
with  what  has  been  left  out,  I  make 
specific  reference  to  the  lack  of  funds 
for  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  in  Chel- 
sea, Mass. 

This  facility  serves  the  entire  New 
England  area  and  does  so  with  a  struc- 
ture that  is  129  years  old.  It  is  the  pri- 
mary reception  station  in  the  region 
for  wounded  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
present  building  was  intended  for  no 
more  than  350  beds  but  nearly  twice  that 
many  patients  requiring  beds  are  now 
being  treated  by  the  hospital.  This  num- 
ber approaches  the  maximum  limit 
which  the  hospital  is  authorized  to  hold. 
I  toured  this  facility  recently  and  saw 
firsthand  the  effect  of  crowding  two  men 
into  a  space  originally  designed  to  hold 
just  one. 

Since  1966,  efforts  have  been  under- 
way in  the  Congress  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent building  with  a  seven-story  hospital 
complex.  In  that  year,  we  authorized,  as 
a  result  of  an  amendment  which  I  had 
introduced,  $9.3  million.  Of  this  amount, 
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$9  million   was  approved   for   funding,  scinded  under  the  provisions  of  section  to  have  a  first-class  defer^e — and  I  be- 

Two  years  later,  an  amended  authoriza-  805(a)  of  Public  Law  90-408.  lieve  we  must— then  it  had  better  be  ef- 

tion  was  requested  for  $2  million— an  These    projects    have    been    included  fective,  practical,  and  credible.  The  ABM 

amount  which  the  Senate  then  cut  in  again  in  the  fiscal  1971  program  at  a  meets  none  of  these  criteria, 

half.  Eventually,  $1.3  million  was  ap-  higher  estimated  cost.  Since  the  previous  Some    may     argue.    Mr.    Chairman, 

propriated.  authorization  has  been  rescinded,  new  that  the  ABM  may  someday   be  per- 

In  the  meantime,  officials  at  the  hos-  authorization  in  the  full  amount  of  the  fect«d.  That  is  their  privilege.  I  am  will- 

piUl  had  cleared  up  various  local  prob-  project  estimates  is  required.  However,  ing  to  provide  funds  for  research  on  this 

lems  and  early  last  year  were  ready  to  the    $1,236,000   previously   appropriated  and  other  possible  defense  systems  as 

put  the  contract  out  for  bids.  However,  by  the  Congress  for  these  items  is  still  long  as  there  is  a  chance  for  success    I 

as  a  result  of  rising  inflation,  indications  available  and  when  combined  with  the  will  not  support,  however,  the  expendi- 

were  that  the  low  bid  would  exceed  the  funds  recommended  by  the  committee  ture  of  funds  to  deploy  a  system  that  is 

$10.3  million  total  appropriations.  I  was  in  this  year's  bill  will  allow  the  Navy  to  obviously  not  perfected, 

informed  that  an  additional  $1  million  proceed  with    construction  of   the  full  How  many  failures  must  we  have,  Mr. 

would  be  necessary  before  construction  scope  of  projects  approved  for  the  naval  Chairman,  how  much  money  must  we 

could  proceed.  The  Department  of  De-  shipyard  at  Norfolk.  waste  before  we  realize  that  production 

fense  was  notified  and  promised  to  give  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  and  deployment  of  any  defense  systein 

the  matter  serious  consideration  in  de-  oppose  the  inclusion  of  funds  in  this  bUl  should  only  come   after  completion  of 

veloping  the  fiscal  1971  request  that  is  for  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  anti-  the  vital  research  work  involved?  How 

before  us  today.  ballistic- missUe  system.  long  will  it  be  before  we  realize  that 

When  the  request  was  released  in  In  early  1968,  the  gentleman  from  unlimited  appropriations,  insufficient  re- 
March  of  this  year,  no  funds  for  Chelsea  California  (Mr.  Cohelan),  the  gentle-  search,  and  hurry-up  deployment  will 
Naval  Hospital  were  included.  I  was  told  man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  ,  and  I  not  provide  us  with  an  effective  defense? 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  rising  were  the  first  three  Members  of  Con-  How  long  must  we  condone  the  waste  of 
costs  over  the  course  of  a  year  had  raised  gress  to  publicly  oppose  the  deployment  billions  of  dollars  on  preventable  cost 
the  need  from  $1  million  to  nearly  $6  mil-  of  an  ABM  system.  We  were  pretty  much  overruns  because  we  are  told  it  is  in  the 
lion.  Consequently,  because  of  'existing  alone  then.  We  are  not  alone  anymore,  national  interest  to  waste  money  on 
priorities,"  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  As  congressional  knowledge  and  public  defense? 

not  included  these  funds  in  its  request  for  awareness  of  the  ABM  system  have  in-  I  oppose  deployment  of  the  ABM  sys- 

milltary  construction.  creased,  so  has  opposition  to  its  deploy-  tem,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  sincerely 

I   question   these   priorities.   The   bill  ment.  Only  through  a  massive  adminis-  believe  that  we  can  spend  our  money 

before  us  today  will  provide  funds  for  tration  campaign  to  equate  ABM  sup-  more  effectively  on  other  defense  items 

new  landing  strips,  recreational  facilities,  port  with  patriotism   and  only  with  a  and  in  other  areas.  I  am  truly  sorry  that 

and  officers'  clubs,  but  it  does  not  provide  tie-breaking  vote  by  the  Vice  President  those  who  pick  apart  appropriations  for 

the  funds  which  are  necessary  to  build  could  the  President  win  congressional  ap-  non-defense  programs  are  often  wiUing 

this  new  hospiUl  for  which  the  need  proval  of  two  ABM  sites  last  year.  I  am  to  give  the  Pentagon  a  blank  check.  I 

has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  I  agree  confident  that  the  administration  pro-  am  dismayed  by  those  who  brand  ad- 

that  we  must  practice  some  economy  in  posal  to  expand  the  system  to  five  new  vances  in  health,  housing,  and  educa- 

Federal  spending,  however.  I  question  the  sites  will  not  fare  as  well  this  year.  tion  sis  "boondoggles"  but  are  unwilling 

wisdom  for  practicing  it  at  the  expense  of  My  opposition  to  ABM  deployment  Is  to  use  the  same  criteria  when  consider- 

the  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  GI's  not  partisan,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  opposed  ing  the  defense  budget, 

who  utilize  the  facilities  at  Chelsea  Nav-  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  i  think  the  time  has  come  for  this 

al  Hospital.  recommended  by  the  Johnson  adminis-  congress  to  be  consistent  and  to  live  up 

I  fear  that,  if  no  one  at  the  Depart-  tration.  and  I  am  no  less  opposed  to  de-  to  its  responsibilities.   Let  us  fight  to 

ment  of  Defense  or  at  the  Bureau  of  the  ployment  of  the  Safeguard  system.  end  the  ridiculous  farm  subsidies  given 

Budget  sees  fit  to  recommend  the  neces-  Neither   is   my   opposition   based    on  to  wealthy  farmers.  Let  us  put  a  stop  to 

sary  funds,  the  infiationary  spiral  will  ideological  considerations.  I  have  said  the  outrageous  misuse  of  funds  by  cer- 

only  push  the  costs  higher.  I  know  that,  countless  times  on  the  floor  of  this  House  tain  antipoverty  organizations.   Let  us 

in  the  past,  the  Armed  Services  Com-  that  the  safety  and  security  of  all  our  eliminate  the  inequities  in  our  system 

mittee  has  alwavs  recognized  the  very  citizens  must  always  be  our  first  priority,  of  taxation.  Above  all,  let  us  abandon  the 

great  need  for  a  new  hospital  in  Chelsea,  I  have  always  advocated  a  first-class  de-  costly  and  mvfortunate  practice  of  treat- 

and  I  am  aware  of  the  pressure  under  fense  for  this  Nation,  ing    the    Pentagon    like    some    "sacred 

which  they  were  placed  this  year  on  this  I  am  opposed  to  ABM  deployment  be-  cow"  and  instead  chart  a  new  course  of 

legislation,  but  I  would  hope  that  positive  cause  I  do  not  believe,  first  of  all,  that  efficiency     and     economy     In     defense 

and  final  action  can  be  taken  during  the  this  system  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  spending. 

coming  months  which  will  enable  con-  perfected.  On  March  17,  1970,  I  inserted  Where  defense  is  concerned,  I  want 
struction  of  the  proposed  facility  to  begin  in  this  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  billions  for  the  best  but  not  one  cent  for 
next  year  at  the  latest.  I  regret  that  we  York  newspaper  Newsday  concerning  the  waste.  Because  of  this,  I  oppose  deploy- 
are  not  able  to  take  that  action  here  ABM,  I  quote  from  that  editorial:  ment  of  the  ABM. 

today,  and  I  also  regret  that  for  the  rea-  in   order   to  be   credible,  the   enormously  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 

sons  outlined  above,  I  am  forced  to  vote  complex  abm  system  of  defense — which  de-  though    the    Appropriations   Committee 

against  this  bill.  pends  on  a  precise,  chain-reaction  sequence  ^^  deferred  $6  736,000  for  an  important 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  °\  '^.f  **'"°'' ,f °,'*  „^f f '""f '°,V Lrplm'^pT  undersea  technology  laboratory  for  the 

wish  to  make  clear  certain  items  in  this  ^^'^^^'Z"^'  no   margin   fo^  e^rror    it   i^  Naval  Undersea  Research  and  Develop- 

bill  regarding  the  comparison  of  authori-  ^^  use 'to  talk  of  knocking  out,  say,  five  ment  Center  in  San  Diego  until  more 

zation  and  appropriation  requested  for  of  eight  enemy  ICBM's,  because  the  thermo-  information  can  be   received  from  the 

the  naval  shipyard.  Norfolk.  Va.  nuclear  warheads  of  the  other  three  would  Navy,  I  am  hopeful  this  will  be  resolved 

In  the  fiscal  1968  program,  the  Con-  weak  death  and  damape  of  catastrophic  ^  (^j^e  for  the  Senate  to  approve  fimds 
gress  authorized  and  funded  projects  for  proportions.  The  abm  is  thus  unlikely  to  de-  ^  ^.j^  project  so  that  the  House  can 
the  naval  shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  ^^  ,\ro^,"^p,«^TbTe'  p"etm'/  ^tsTeZlls.  consider  it  later  jn  conference  with  the 
mcluded:  There  Is  a  deep  division  of  opinion  within  Senate  on  H.R.  17970. 
Pumping  Improvements  for  dry-  the  scientific  community  over  whether  the  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
docks.  1.  2,  and  3 573.000  ABM  can  ever  provide  such  a  guarantee.  Yet  man.  I  can  only  deplore  the  shortsight- 

Radar   overhaul    faclUty 573.000  we  continue  to  posit  that  guarantee  as  our  gdness   and   lack    of    perception    of    the 

Koal.  Army  in  neglecting  to  even  ask  the  Con- 
Total  1,236,000  J  jJq  j^jjj,  believe  ^e  can  afford  such  gress  for  funds  for  construction  at  Fort 

These   items   could   not   be    awarded  a  risk,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  Polk,  La.,  during  fiscal  year  1971.  I  say 

within  available  authorization  and  were  we  can  afford  to  spend  untold  billions  of  the  Army  is  shortsighted   because   our 

not  started  by  October  1.  1969.  when  the  dollars  on  a  defense  system  whose  cred-  military  leaders  are  allowing  an  excel- 

authorization    was     automatically     re-  ibility  is,  at  best,  questionable.  If  we  are  lent  military  post  to  further  deteriorate 
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despite  past  events  which  have  proven 
Fort  Polk  necessary'  to  the  national  de- 
fense. The  Army  shows  its  lack  of  per- 
ception by  not  looking  ahead  to  the  years 
when  this  military  installation  most  cer- 
tainly will  be  needed  agam  as  it  has  pe- 
riodically for  the  past  30  years.  Despite 
its  long  history  as  an  indispensable  and 
important  training  base  for  American 
troops  through  three  conflicts,  there  is 
yet  only  one  building  on  the  entire  post 
constructed  with  appropriated  funds  as 
a  permanent  structure,  and  it  was  made 
permanent  only  because  no  engineer 
could  devise  a  means  to  build  it  as  a 
temporary  building. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments  attitude  toward  Fort  Polk,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  all  the  promises  made 
to  me  and  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
over  the  years,  promises  which  were  ap- 
parently designed  to  lull  us  into  a  more 
cooperative  spirit.  Louisiana  has  indeed 
been  cooperative  throughout  the  30-year 
history  of  the  past,  and  the  Army  has 
not  kept  the  first  of  its  commitments. 

All  of  this  is  still  more  appalling  in 
\iew  of  the  facts  contained  in  a  news 
article  published  this  week  in  VEirious 
Louisiana  newspapers  which  I  have  just 
received,  outlining  the  relative  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  training  of  soldiers 
at  Fort  Polk  and  her  sister  posts  around 
the  country.  If  the  Army  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  saving  money  I  recommend  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  this  data.  The  article 
follows; 

Port  Polk.  La. — It  costs  less  to  train  an 
Infantry  soldier  at  Fort  Polk  than  at  any 
other  trsLlnlng  center  In  the  nation. 

Combat  commanders  have  long  recognized 
the  quality  of  soldiers  trained  here  and  now 
It  Is  documented  that  soldiers  are  being 
turned  out  at  mammoth  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer of  up  to  $1,000  per  man.  Port  Polk 
trains  over  60,000  men  annually. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Comptroller,  U.S. 
Continental  Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe. 
Va..  show  significant  savings  at  Fort  Polk  In 
a  dozen  military  occupation  specialties 
(MOS)    over  other  training  centers. 

One  example  Is  that  of  an  Infantry  Direct 
Fire  Crewman  According  to  the  keepier  of 
Continental  Army  Command  pursestrlngs.  It 
costs  $1,690.94  to  turn  out  each  soldier  In 
this  MOS  at  Fort  Polk. 

Conversely,  the  same  source  sets  the  price 
tag  at  $2,639  94  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.:  $2,239.00 
at  For.  Dlx.  N  J.,  and  $1,922.00  at  Fort  Jack- 
son. S  C. 

Port  Polk  trains  light  weapons  Infantry- 
men at  a  cost  of  $1,474.67.  This  U  $226.81 
less  than  Port  Lewis,  Wash..  Is  able  to  train 
the  same  MOS  and  $645.33  less  than  Fort 
Gordon. 

Continental  Army  Command  statistics 
covering  total  direct  and  Indirect  costs  per 
trainee  during  Fiscal  Year  1968-69  show  Port 
Polk's  costs  substantially  lower  than  those 
of  Fort  Ord,  Calif.:  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Gordon, 
Port  Dlx.  Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  and  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wood.  Mo. 

In  Its  30-year  history  Port  Polk  has  trained 
well  over  10  million  soldiers  for  the  Army. 
Even  today  the  demand  for  well  trained  In- 
fantry soldiers  Is  heavy.  But  the  splrallng 
cost  of  defense  has  been  held  down  at  Port 
Polk  with  no  loss  In  training  effectiveness. 
General  WlUlam  C.  Westmoreland,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  summarized  this  feeling  while 
in  charge  of  Allied  mlUtaxy  operations  In 
Vietnam: 

"Ft.  Polk  has  a  fine  reputation  In  Vietnam 
and  It  certainly  has  a  fine  reputation  with 
me. 

"The  many  hundreds  of  young  men  I  have 


talked  to  who  received  basic  combat  training 
In  the  United  States,  plenty  of  whom  were 
trained  at  Ft.  Polk,  spoke  very  highly  of 
training  In  general,  but  those  trained  at  Ft. 
Polk  were  particularly  complimentary  as  to 
the  realism  of  their  training,"  he  said. 

Captain  Joseph  F.  Trimble,  a  combat  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam,  Is  typical  of  those  In  charge 
of  training  here. 

Two  letters  addressed  to  Capt.  Trimble 
by  former  trainees  illustrate  their  high  re- 
gard for  the  caliber  of  Ft.  Polk  Instructions. 

After  being  in  combat,  Pfc.  James  R.  Rlvard 
wrote:  "I  feel  that  your  training  must  have 
been  superior  as  I  feel  a  lot  more  confident 
over  here  than  men  from  other  training 
forts." 

"I  certainly  am  proud  I  was  at  Ft.  Polk," 
wrote  Pfc.  Jerry  Austin  after  a  week  of 
training  In  Vietnam.  "The  Introductory 
training  I  received  at  Ft.  Polk  Is  being  re- 
peated here  In  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

A  number  of  factors  affect  the  cost  of 
training  In  southwest  Louisiana.  Ideal 
weather  helps  lessen  the  drain  on  taxpayers' 
dollars  because  there  is  no  requirement  for 
special  seasonal  clothing.  Construction  and 
fuel  costs  are  minimized  by  the  mild  climate. 
Loss  of  vital  training  time  due  to  Inclement 
weather  Is  almost  nonexistent. 

Food  costs  are  reduced  since  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  caloric  Intake  of  soldiers  Is  less 
than  In  cold  climates;  the  health  record  Is 
better  at  Ft  Polk  than  other  military  posts 
offering  Basic  Combat  Training,  and  Is  the 
only  such  Installation  In  America  to  have 
gone  two  years  without  a  single  death  from 
meningitis. 

Diversified  terrain  makes  superior  training 
possible  at  Ft.  Polk.  The  200,000-acre  military 
reservation  duplicates  land  formations  of 
North  Africa,  Western  Europe,  Southeast  Asia 
and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  there  are  some 
great  disappointments  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  which  I 
personally  would  soon  correct,  I  offer  my 
support  for  the  bill  at  this  point,  urging 
my  colleagues  to  approve  it. 

I  have  taken  special  note  of  the  appro- 
priations slated  for  construction  at  Eng- 
land Air  Force  Base  at  Alexandria.  La., 
which  is  in  my  own  district,  leading  me 
to  compliment  the  Air  Force  for  its  pro- 
gram of  steady  and  effective  development 
of  this  airbase.  Each  year  the  Air  Force 
makes  an  effort  to  Institute  some  im- 
provements to  the  physical  facilities 
there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  these  are 
accompanied  by  even  greater  improve- 
ments in  the  installation's  mission  and  in 
individual  performance. 

The  bill  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us  today,  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1971.  Under  the  ar- 
chaic rules  of  the  House,  this  is  the  only 
way  I  can  register  my  protest  on  the 
record  against  the  $365  million  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  bill  for  the 
antiballistic-missile  system. 

There  are  parts  of  this  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion bill  that  I  do  support.  If  we  are  to 
move  toward  a  volunteer  military  estab- 
lishment, it  is  clear  that  we  will  need  to 
provide  adequate  pay  allowances  and 
housing  for  those  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces.  At  present,  we  are  not  providing 
adequate  programs  of  support  in  either 
the  area  of  pay  or  housing.  I  have  esti- 
mated that  up  to  150.000  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  are  receiving  a  level  of 
pay  that,  by  definition,  places  them  in 
the  poverty  category.  Money  provided  in 


this  bill  for  improved  military  housing  is 
needed  and  should  help  to  encourage  en- 
listment and  retention  of  career  person- 
nel in  the  armed  services. 

However,  the  continued  development 
of  the  ABM  system  is  so  wasteful  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  that 
I  cannot  support  a  bill  which  includes 
money  for  its  expansion. 

And  this  bill  does  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ABM  system.  Wittiout 
any  assurance  that  the  ABM  will  actual- 
ly operate  as  planned,  the  two-site  Safe- 
guard progrEmi  is  now  being  expanded  in 
this  bill  to  an  eight-site  missile  system. 
How  much  more  will  the  system  be  ex- 
panded next  year?  How  many  more  bil- 
lions will  we  be  asked  to  pour  down  the 
drain  next  year?  How  soon  will  we  be 
needing  another  missile  system  to  pro- 
tect the  ABM? 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  request 
for  ABM  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be 
$1.6  billion.  I  do  not  object  to  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  for 
this  project.  I  do  object  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  weapons  system  because 
it  is  an  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of 
money  for  a  weapon  which — as  techno- 
logically developed  today — cannot  do  the 
job.  and  second,  because  it  will  lead  to 
further  arms  races  and  world  instability 
at  a  time  when  we  are  praying  that  the 
SALT  conference  can  bring  a  lessening 
of  the  world's  tensions  and  the  arma- 
ments race. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  have  given  great  study  to  this  mat- 
ter, have  pointed  out  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  maintains  their  ICBM  force  at  ap- 
proximately the  present  level,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  ABM  to  protect  our 
missile  force.  If  the  Soviets  improve  the 
accuracy  of  their  ICBM's  and  expand  to 
MIRV's,  then  the  ABM  system  will  be 
hopelessly  outclassed  and  outnumbered — 
and  there  will  be  no  sense  in  spending 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  on  this  defense 
system  which  will  not  defend.  What 
about  ABM  construction  to  guard 
against  a  third  party  attack — such  as 
one  from  Red  China?  Members  of  the 
committees  again  point  out  that  ICBM 
technology  is  developing  rapidly,  mul- 
tiple warheads  are  being  provided  and 
decoys  developed  which  can  easily  foil 
any  areawide  defense  provided  by  the 
type  of  ABM  system  that  we  have  de- 
veloped to  date.  It  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  install  a  weapons  system  which 
is  already  being  surpassed  by  the  weapon 
it  is  meant  to  stop. 

In  the  horrible,  sickening  logic  of  the 
nuclear  age  in  which  we  live,  our  defense 
rests  on  convincing  the  potential  enemy 
that  any  attack  on  us  is  suicidal,  that  no 
matter  what  attack  an  enemy  launches 
on  us,  we  will  have  the  force  and  power 
to  make  a  return  attack  which  will  be 
fatal  to  the  attacker.  There  is  today,  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  no  defense 
against  our  seaborne  missile  force — our 
submarine  Polaris  fleet.  Thus  we  are  pre- 
paring to  spend  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  defend  only  one  of  our  deter- 
rent arms,  our  stationary  missiles — 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  be- 
cause of  increased  ICBM  accuracy  by 
both  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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What  will  further  ABM  deployment  do 
to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks 
now  going  on  in  Vierma?  There  is  no  way 
of  telling,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  seri- 
ously impair  their  chances  for  success. 
A  further  round  of  action  and  reaction 
will  develop  between  the  two  super 
powers  and  the  chance  for  stopping  the 
unbelievably  deadly  arms  race  may  be 
lost  forever.  Although  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  we  are  appropriating  money 
for  an  expanded  ABM  system  to  protect 
our  missiles  with  a  deterrent  force  which 
survives  an  enemy  attack,  the  Soviets 
may  well  believe  that  we  are  building  a 
bigger  system  as  part  of  a  plot  to  attack 
them  first.  We  know  this  is  not  true;  we 
know  that  our  only  desire  in  this  world 
is  peace — but  the  Soviets  are  looking  at 
our  actions,  not  our  words.  As  a  result, 
therefore,  of  any  expanded  ABM  system 
on  our  part,  they  will  counterreact  by 
developing  more  MIRV's  and  bigger 
bombs — thus  the  dangerous,  multibil- 
lion-doUar  process  goes  on. 

Consideration  of  this  appropriation  for 
an  expanded  ABM  can  wait  until  we  see 
how  SALT  is  proceeding.  We  must  not 
throw  away  what  may  be  one  of  man- 
kind's last  great  hopes  for  peace  just  to 
build  a  weapon  which  will  not  accomplish 

its  purpose.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  I  think  it  shows  the  careful 
study  that  is  characteristic  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  his  committee. 

One  point  I  wish  to  comment  upon  In 
particular.  The  hearings  at  page  308  dis- 
close an  Inquiry  about  the  movements 
within  the  naval  air  technical  training 
command.  It  was  proposed  originally  to 
move  about  3,000  students  in  this  pro- 
gram to  Memphis  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.:  and  then,  in  order  to  do  this  and  to 
make  room  at  Memphis,  it  was  suggested 
that  1,500  students  be  moved  from  Mem- 
phis to  a  new  center  to  be  established  at 
Meridian.  The  hearings  developed,  and 
properly  so,  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
course  of  action;  and  that  instead  the 
students  removed  from  Memphis  to 
make  room  for  those  being  moved  from 
Jacksonville  should  be  put  in  Jackson- 
vUle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
military  move  into  an  area,  as  they  have 
In  Jacksonville,  that  It  Is  a  great  blow 
to  the  economy  when  they  move  out; 
and  this  should  not  be  done  absent  very 
compelling  reasons.  There  obviously  Is  no 
very  compelling  reason  to  start  a  new 
base  in  a  third  location  when  men  are 
moved  from  Jacksonville  to  Memphis, 
forcing  the  latter  to  make  room  for  them 
by  moving  others  from  Memphis.  The 
committee,  and  particularly  Its  chair- 
man. Congressman  Sncxs,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  correcting  this  error  in 
planning  before  it  had  gone  too  far  and 
before  funds  were  expended  to  bring  this 

about.    

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  protest  most  strongly  the  inclusion  of 
$357  million  in  new  obligational  authority 
for  Safeguard  ABM  construction  in  fiscal 
1971  in  this  appropriation. 

I  can  see  no  justification,  either  from 
a  strategic  or  an  economic  standpoint,  to 
appropriate  funds  at  this  time  for  ad- 
vance preparation  of  five  phase  n  area 
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defense  sites  in  addition  to  the  hard- 
point  sites  at  Malstrom.  Grand  Forks, 
and  Whiteman.  The  committee  claims 
that  denial  of  the  funds  will  delay  opera- 
tional readiness  dates  for  these  sites  by 
a  year.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  delay 
is  very  much  in  our  national  interest  at 
this  time,  particularly  in  light  of  en- 
couraging reports  emanating  from  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  that 
progress  is  being  made  on  agreements  to 
limit  ABM  sites  and  to  curtail  develop- 
ment of  MIRV.  If  we  are  indeed  carrying 
these  negotiations  forward  in  good  faith. 
it  is  unwise  at  this  time  to  proceed  with 
further  ABM  site  development  at  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Repeated  cutbacks 
in  funds  for  important  domestic  pro- 
grams have  been  justified  by  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  Federal  spending,  yet 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  appropriate 
more  than  $350  million  for  a  system 
which  expert  opinion  claims  will  never  be 
effective  for  its  intended  purposes  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  Pentagon 
comes  up  to  the  Hill  with  a  different 
justification  for  ABM.  First  it  was  for 
protection  against  Russian  attack.  Then 
a  possible  missile  assault  from  the  tech- 
nologically primitive  Chinese  arsenal  was 
advanced.  And  finally,  we  were  warned 
about  the  need  for  protection  against 
possible  accidental  attacks  from  any 
source.  The  committee  in  its  report  is 
attempting  to  coalesce  this  confusion  by 
citing  all  three  potential  dangers  as  rea- 
sons for  pushing  forward  with  a  broad- 
ened ABM  program.  It  is  time  to  apply 
commonsense  to  this  perennial  contro- 
versy, and  we  ceui  do  so  without  in  any 
way  harming  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
Since  there  is  no  proof  that  the  radar 
systems  on  which  the  ABM  would  depend 
would  themselves  survive  a  missile  at- 
tack, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ABM  will  ever  function  as  intended. 
In  the  positive  spirit  of  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations and  our  general  initiatives  for 
peace  throughout  the  world  we  should 
defer  further  work  on  this  system.  Our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  provides  ample 
deterrent  threat  to  any  nation  which 
might  conceivably  make  the  insane  move 
of  launching  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
we  would  do  ourselves  and  the  cause  of 
international  peace  a  favor  by  denying 
the  ABM  funds  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1971.  In  the  face  of 
ever  pressing  domestic  needs  crying  for 
attention  from  every  corner  of  this  coun- 
try I  do  not  beUeve  an  appropriation  of 
$1,997,037,000  for  military  construction 
can  be  justified.  This  figure,  moreover, 
represents  an  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  of  $435,747,000. 
Especially  unwarranted  are  the  funds 
recommended  for  the  Safeguard  missile 
system.  For  years  the  antiballistlc  missile 
has  been  some  rather  dubious  technology 
in  search  of  a  rationale.  Its  latest  guise 
is  no  more  convincing  than  any  of  the 
earlier  justifications.  America,  in  reality, 
cannot  afford  to  squander  these  millions, 
nor  the  future  billions  of  dollars  this 
program  will  cost  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  needs  of  her  people  are  too  great 


and  the  future  security  of  this  Nation 
will  not  depend  so  much  on  our  weaponry 
as  on  their  well-being. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate  that  Is 
taking  place  on  this  bill.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  H.R.  17970  contains 
many  important  and  worthwhile  military 
construction  projects  and  programs.  I 
would  say  categorically  that  I  support 
at  least  three  out  of  four  of  the  projects 
funded  in  this  bill  and  requiring  most 
of  the  $1,997,037,000  which  the  bill  ap- 
propriates. 

In  addition  to  funds  for  the  service 
academies  and  funds  earmarked  for 
Vietnamization  and  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  $75,000,000  appropriation  for 
pollution  abatement  construction  proj- 
ects on  military  installations.  I  have 
seen  firsthand  some  of  the  air  and  water 
pollution  abuses  taking  place  on  military 
bases,  and  I  applaud  the  determination 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  act  on  this  problem. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  flaw  which  to  me  at  this  time, 
outweighs  all  of  its  good  points.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  $365  million  Included  In 
this  bill  for  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-balllstlc-missile  system,  including 
$8  million  for  housing  at  ABM  facilities. 

These  funds  will  be  spent  to  continue 
construction  at  the  two-phase  I  ABM 
sites  begtm  during  fiscal  1970  with  the  $14 
million  that  was  appropriated  last  year, 
and  to  begin  construction  of  radars  and 
ABM  launching  sites  included  in  the  six 
new  phase  n  program. 

Despite  the  President's  assurances  last 
year,  when  he  rejected  President  John- 
son's plan  to  defend  population  centers 
with  Sentinel  ABM  sites,  that  only  two 
hardened  Minuteman  ICBM  sites  would 
require  ABM  protection,  I  voted  last  year 
against  any  deployment  funds  for  the 
Safeguard  program.  I  felt  that  inade- 
quate assurances  had  been  offered:  First 
that  the  Safeguard  would  be  a  work- 
able defensive  weapon  and  second,  that 
its  effect  on  the  new  phase  of  the  strate- 
gic arm  race  had  been  measured  care- 
fully enough.  The  answers  available  then 
or  now  to  these  questions  do  not.  in  my 
mind,  justify  an  expenditure  at  this  time 
of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  this  new  program. 

I  have  supported  and  wUl  continue  to 
support  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  workable  ABM  system;  should 
the  clear  need  arise  for  America  to  take 
this  step  we  should  be  ready.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  readiness  is  achieved  by 
deploying  these  eight  sites  when  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  ABM  sites  themselves  will 
not  be  more  vulnerable  to  attack  than 
the  offensive  missile  silos  they  are  pro- 
tecting. 

If  this  were  an  earlier  era,  I  would 
probably  make  my  statement  In  opp)osl- 
tion  to  this  phase  of  the  appropriation 
and  to  this  program  and  vote  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage  because  of  my  sup- 
port for  other  programs  included  In  it. 
I  no  longer  feel  this  is  responsible. 
For  despite  serious  questions  raised  by 
a  number  of  colleagues  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Safeguatrd  program  In  gen- 
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eral,  and  the  wisdom  of  expanding  what 
was  to  be  a  two-site  program  by  foiu-- 
fold  in  a  smgle  year  into  an  eight-site 
program,  no  procedural  opportunity  has 
been  offered  to  obtain  a  recorded  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  this  $365  million  item. 
The  only  way  remaining  for  us  to  record 
strong  opposition  to  this  project  in  this 
amount  of  money  is  to  oppose  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

The  challenge  which  is  reaUy  facing 
us  on  this  measure  is  not  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  agree  to 
spend  money  to  abate  pollution,  or  to 
improve  the  service  academies,  or  to 
help  speed  Vietnamization.  We  will  and 
must  do  these  things.  Our  challenge  is 
to  rise  up  and  be  counted  against  a  con- 
troversial new  program  in  which  S365 
million  is  beginning  to  look  very  much 
like  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  which  will  cost 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  which  will 
help  to  perpetuate  the  imbalance  be- 
tween defense  and  domestic  spending, 
which  may  not  serve  any  defensive  pur- 
pose, and  which  may  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  SALT  talks  now  in  progress  in 
Vienna.  This  is  our  challenge.  Do  we  ac- 
cept with  a  nod  of  our  heads  and  with 
rhetoric  the  divided  judgment  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  without  the 
opportunity  for  a  record  vote? 

I  think  tnis  challenge  is  of  overriding 
impxirtance  in  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
17970.  Thus  I  will  cast  a  "nay"  vote 
when  the  roll  is  called. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

MiLrrART  Construction.  Army 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  Installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Army  as  currently  authorized 
m  military  public  works  or  military  con- 
struction Acts,  and  in  sections  2673  and 
2675  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  $637,- 
909.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  1661 

Addabbo  Culver  Hays 

Annunzlo  Daddarlo  Hubert 

Ashbrook  Dawson  HoUfleld 

Ashley  Denney  Jarman 

Asplnall  Dent  Klrwan 

Barrett  Dickinson  Kuykendall 

Blaggl  Diggs  Long,  La. 

Blester  Dwyer  McCarthy 

Blatnlk  Edwards.  Ala.  McDade 

Brademas  Edwards.  La.  McMillan 

Broyhlll.  N.C.      Erlenbom  Martin 

BroyhUl,  Va.  Esch  Mayne 

Bush  Fascell  Michel 

Celler  Fish  Moorhead 

Chlsholm  Ford.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Clark  William  D.  Ottlnger 

Clausen,  Foreman  Passman 

Don  H.  Fountain  Patman 

Clay  Gaydos  Pellv 

Conable  Gibbons  Phllbln 

Conyers  Hansen,  Wash.  Pike 

Corman  Hastings  Podeli 

Cowger  Hawkins  Pollock 


Powell 

St  Germalm 

Stuckey 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Satterfleld 

Taft 

Held,  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Reuss 

Schwengel 

Ullman 

Rhodes 

Skubltz 

Welcker 

Rooney.  NY. 

Smith,  NY. 

Whltehurst 

Rosenthal 

Stafford 

Whltten 

Roudebush 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ruth 

Stratton 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  17970,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  337 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  YATES:  On 
page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  ■$637,909,000"  and 
Insert  "$284,109.000 '. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  fimds 
for  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM.  Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
deployment  favor  programs  for  research 
on  the  ABM,  and  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  will  point  out  that  there  are 
alternatives  to  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  which  ofifer  much  more 
promise  and  hope  for  perfecting  a  sys- 
tem than  does  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  does  have  a 
fimction  to  perform  in  reviewing  our 
military  posture.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  insist  that  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible the  $70  billion  to  $80  billion  that 
we  approve  annually  for  weaponry  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  not  be 
ill  conceived,  unproven  and  irrationally 
hurried  weapons  systems.  That  is  why 
I  have  offered  my  amendment  today  to 
strike  the  funds  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  which  I  say  to  the  House  is  ill 
conceived,  is  unproven  and  is  being  ir- 
rationally hurried  into  deployment  be- 
fore adequate  research  has  been  done 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  will  not  do — will  not  do — 
the  things  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense says  that  it  is  intended  to  do.  And 
Department  officials,  if  pressed,  will  con- 
cede the  system  will  not  perform  the 
functions  they  hold  out  for  it. 
I  It  is  admitted  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
system  will  not  protect  against  an  all- 
out  Soviet  missile  attack.  It  will  not  pro- 
tect against  the  so-called  Chinese  threat 
if  and  when  the  Chinese  threat  comes 
into  being — it  Is  nonexistent  today — It 
will  not  protect  our  bomber  bases  from 
missiles  fired  from  submarines,  it  will 
not  protect  against  the  accidental 
launching  of  a  missile.  It  will  do  none 
of  these  things. 

The  Department  of  Defense  itself  con- 
cedes that  it  will  not  do  many  of  these 
things.  That  is  why  in  testimony  before 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  Secretary  Pack- 
ard had  this  to  say,  and  listen  to  this: 
He  says : 


If  we  do  have  to  take  further  steps,  we 
have  options  available. 

This  is  a  concession  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  further  steps  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  protective 
things  that  they  have  outlined.  In  other 
words,  "if  we  have  to  take  further  steps" 
we  have  these  options. 

For  example,  we  have  under  consideration 
a  new.  smaller,  less-expensive  radar  and  data 
processer  aimed  specifically  at  close-in 
defense  of  Mlnuteman. 

Why  do  they  not  continue  the  research 
on  that  before  they  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard? 

He  further  says: 

Deployment  of  this  equipment  with  addi- 
tional Sprint  Interceptors  Is  a  possibility. 
Also,  we  are  actively  working  on  ways  of 
rebasing  Mlnuteman  missiles  in  harder  silos 
or  on  transporters.  Further,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  study  additional  forms  of  ballis- 
tic missile  defense,  such  as  those  previously 
mentioned. 

A  longer  range  program  for  enhancing  the 
survival  of  our  deterrent  is  the  Undersea- 
launched  long-range  missile  system,  for 
which  we  now  have  an  active  research  and 
development  program. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  engage  in  this 
multibillion  dollar  system  deployment, 
knowing  that  it  is  ineffective,  when  we 
may  wind  up  using  a  different  antibal- 
listic  missile  system?  I  think  we  ought  to 
stop  right  now.  I  think  we  ought  to  weigh 
the  alternatives  before  this  full  commit- 
ment. I  think  that  we  ought  to  strike  this 
appropriation  from  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  approval  of  my  amendment  striking 
out  the  funds  for  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  $357  million 
construction  funds  for  the  ABM. 

The  committee's  minority  report  states 
the  reasons  very  clearly. 

(1)  Its  costs  are  too  high;  (2)  its  capabili- 
ties are  most  marginal;  and  (3)  its  effect  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  is  potentially  explo- 
sive. 

The  expansion  of  the  ABM  is  a  tragic 
waste  of  money  on  unproven  hardware. 
This  system  will  not  work  and  adds 
nothing  to  America's  security.  In  fact,  it 
will  actually  reduce  our  security  by  reck- 
lessly fueling  the  arms  race  at  precisely 
the  moment  when  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  SALT  talks  is  at  hand  to  bring  it 
under  control.  A  massive  deployment  of 
the  ABM  would  leave  the  United  States 
open  to  the  misinterpretation  as  to 
whether  it  might  really  be  building  a 
first  strike  nuclear  capability. 

If  other  nations  then  feel  the  need  to 
protect  themselves  we  wiU  have  set  off 
another  cycle  of  action-reaction.  Billions 
of  extra  dollars  will  be  spent.  Fifty  billion 
dollars,  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon,  is  the  projected 
ABM  cost.  But  these  billions  will  yield 
no  greater  security  for  America.  Rather, 
their  inflationary  impact  will  weaken  job 
security  and  dollar  security  even  further. 
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It  is  ludicrous  that  increased  expendi- 
tures on  the  ABM  are  not  regarded  by  the 
President  as  inflationary  after  he  vetoed 
expenditures  on  health  and  education 
because  he  held  them  responsible  for 
"spending  ourselves  poor".  In  this  distor- 
tion of  national  priorities  by  a  near- 
obsession  with  military  hardware,  I  share 
the  anguish  of  Senator  Mansfield  who 
asked: 

Where  will  it  all  end? 

But  the  most  immediate  effect  of  the 
President's  shortsighted  decision  will  be 
to  speed  the  already  declining  economy 
into  our  worst  recession  in  well  over  a 
decade.  The  vast  sums  of  money  ear- 
marked by  the  President  for  ABM  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  be  used  instead 
for  economic  recovery  before  the  year  Is 
out. 

Moreover,  the  President  should  spell 
out  his  apparent  intentions  to  put  ABM 
sites  in  heavily  populated  areas  of  north- 
em  and  southern  California.  These  sites 
obviously  will  become  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese targets  in  the  event  of  open  inter- 
continental missile  warfare,  and  since 
the  ABM  will  not  work,  millions  of  CaU- 
fornians  in  urban  areas  will  be  less  secure 
than  they  are  now. 

Deployment  of  the  ABM  also  creates 
fear  of  accidental  nuclear  explosion. 
Considerable  anxiety  is  being  generated 
among  a  great  many  citizens  in  Califor- 
nia and  yet  they  cannot  even  be  certain 
that  the  ABM  will  provide  protection  to 
them. 

The  President  wants  to  increase  the 
ABM  program  now  to  $1.5  billion,  five 
times  more  than  the  administration  is 
asking  to  help  cities  fight  crime,  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  amount  be- 
ing asked  to  fight  water  pollution. 

We  have  already  spent,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  over  $20  billion  on  mis- 
sile systems  which  were  never  completed 
or  when  developed  were  found  to  be  ob- 
solete. Furthermore,  the  advocates  of 
the  ABM  have  been  unable  to  agree  with 
certainty  as  to  justification  for  its  imme- 
diate deployment. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  today  to  end  this  madness 
by  deleting  the  funds  for  ABM  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^W  try  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  During  general  debate  I 
pointed  out  that  this  issue  has  already 
been  debated  and  voted  on  twice  this 
year.  We  also  voted  on  it  last  year,  and 
here  we  are  again.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  being  so 
persistent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  brief  points.  First,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Subcommittees  on  Military  Con- 
struction and  Defense  have  all  heard  and 
considered  detailed  testimony  on  this 
issue.  They  almost  all  agree  that  this  is 
the  correct  approach.  We  can  obtain  a 
body  of  scientific  opinion,  both  pro  and 
con.  on  this  issue.  This  is  possible  on 
almost  any  issue. 

The  gentleman  says  it  will  not  work. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  not  work,  and 


maybe  the  gentleman  does  not  know. 
But  just  let  me  say  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  wrong  we  could  lose  the 
country.  If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  wrong,  we  lose  the  money. 

Now,  if  I  had  to  make  that  choice,  I 
would  prefer  to  lose  the  money.  I  prefer 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  arguments  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  are  any  better  than 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  other 
side. 

As  as  matter  of  fact,  after  attending 
the  hearings  and  considering  the  facts 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  position  we  present 
in  this  bill.  But,  apart  from  that — let  me 
reiterate  again — if  I  am  wrong  we  may 
lose  the  money,  but  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  wrong  we  could  lose  the 
country. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  is  not  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  is  asserting  that  the  system  will 
not  work;  that  is  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Foster  and  Secretary  Packard  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  listened  to 
Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Packard.  They  are 
the  ones  who  supported  this  item  in  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  item  was 
presented  in  a  .slightly  different  form  im- 

der  a  Democratic  President 

Mr.  YATES.  That  does  not  make  it 
right. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No;  that  does  not 
make  it  right,  but  it  also  does  not  make 
it  wrong.  (f 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right,  but  Dr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Packard  both  agreed  that 
an  all-out  Russian  attack  cannot  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  I  am  going  to 
make  a  choice  I  am  going  to  choose  the 
safer  course.  If  we  follow  my  course  we 
might  lose  some  money,  but  it  may  save 
the  country.  If  we  follow  the  choice 
presented  by  the  gentelman  we  could 
lose  the  country. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  an  observation  that  if 
the  ones  who  are  trying  to  save  the 
money  that  will  be  spent  for  this  sys- 
tem would  have  been  as  dedicated  about 
saving  money  in  every  other  boondoggle 
that  has  come  before  us,  then  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  the  other  day. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  made  his  presentation 
over  the  years,  and  I  realize  that  testi- 
mony and  arguments  have  been  pre- 
sented on  both  sides  of  this  question.  But 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  he 
feels  will  happen  if  there  is  an  agree- 
ment made  in  Vienna,  vis-a-vis  the 
MIRV  weapons  system,  as  is  now  being 
discussed.  And,  as  to  the  ABM,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  if  we  are  to  successfully 
go  ahead  with  those  discussions? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  cannot  answer  that 


question  because  I  am  not  privy  to  what 
the  agreement  might  be.  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  kind  of  agreement  will  be  made 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  scale  down 
the  kind  of  threat  we  now  face  from  the 
Russians.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
what  that  agreement  might  be.  but  I 
have  confidence  in  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  complete  it.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one who  wants  to  spend  money  for  de- 
fence, including  the  ABM,  except  as  may 
be  required  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  for  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  want  to  spend  this 
money — you  do  not  want  to  spend  it — 
but  if  we  spend  it  and  I  am  wrong,  we  will 
only  lose  the  money.  If  we  do  not  spend 
it,  we  could  lose  the  country. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Notwithstanding  our 
disagreement,  the  gentleman  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  this  field,  and  has  been 
very  useful  for  many,  many  years  on  his 
committee.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
if  they  agree  to  scrub  the  system?  Do  you 
not  feel  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  this? 
Mr.  CEHDERBERG.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  what  might  happen  if  they 
discontinue  the  system.  If  we  complete 
the  SALT  talks,  and  if  we  have  an  agree- 
ment, something  can  surely  be  worked 
out.  But  what  if  we  do  not  effect  a  mean- 
ingful agreement?  Then  we  would  have  a 
time  lag  that  would  definitely  not  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  must 
know  that  options  are  still  open  and  it 
still  brings  us  back  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  have  an 
assured  destructive  capability  or  a  sec- 
ond-strike capability.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  know,  but  If  we 
are  going  to  make  a  mistake,  I  want  it  to 
be  a  mistake  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  one  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  is,  and  this 
should  be  understood,  that  the  money 
will  not  be  spent  next  year.  This  is  new 
obligational  authority.  Part  of  it  will  be 
spent  in  future  years. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  those  who  are  nmning  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  as  to  how 
they  will  spend  this  money. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  fought  the  de- 
plojinent  of  an  ABM  system  since  the 
1966  Nike  X  decision.  The  names  and 
some  components  have  changed  but  the 
central  question  has  not  been  answered : 
will  the  entire  system  work?  The  answer 
to  this  simple  yet  central  question  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  answered,  yet  we 
are  going  ahead  deploying  a  multibillion 
dollar  system  that  does  not  seem  capable 
of  completing  its  assigned  mission. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  is  a  composite  of  five  In- 
dividually and  supposedly  interlocking 
components:    two   distinct  missile   sys- 
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terns — Spartans  and  Sprints — two  dif- 
ferent radars — MSR  and  PAR — and  a 
highlj'  sophisticated  data  processing  sys- 
tem. There  has  been  little  further  in- 
formation that  the  data  processing  com- 
ponent will  work  at  all.  This  is  crucial 
because  the  information  collected  by 
PAR  will  not  be  transferred  by  the  proc- 
essing system  to  MSR  which  coordinates 
antiballistic  missiles  to  intercept  the 
incoming  missiles. 

In  this  years  hearings  on  military  con- 
struction. Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
said — page  72  of  hearings: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  development 
of  computer  systems  and  the  software  .  .  . 
The  computer  program  Is  designed  so  that  It 
will  have  the  capability  of  being  expanded 
later  If  necessary  ...  I  am  confident  that 
we  unll  be  able  to  achieve  an  adequate  com- 
puter capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  testi- 
mony is  devastating.  What  it  means  is 
that  we  do  not  now  have  a  basic  com- 
puter and  data  processing  capability  for 
ABM  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  deploy  it. 
Without  this  component  the  entire  sys- 
tem will  not  work. 

Thus  the  central  question— Will  the 
Safeguard  system  work? — is  in  serious 
doubt. 

There  are  other  disconcerting  aspects 
of  this  system.  Its  "search  for  a  mis- 
sion's—the Chinese  In  1968,  the  Soviets 
in  1969,  the  accidental  launch,  and  the 
Chinese  in  1970 — eloquently  bespeak  the 
uncertainty  o£  this  multiblllion-dollar 
experiment.  Still  other  strategic  ques- 
tions have  not  been  answered:  How  can 
Safeguard  ABM  "protect"  against  a  low 
altitude  attack,  or  shipping  nuclear 
weapons  into  a  harbor  under  a  neutral 
flag? 

There  Is  another  very  recent  develop- 
ment that  should  enter  into  these  de- 
bates today.  There  are  persistent  re- 
ports that  the  SALT  talks  will  agree  to 
limit  an  ABM  to  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow. If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  has 
DOD  planned  to  avoid  waste  in  other 
site  locations?  We  do  not  have  any  in- 
formation on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  consistently 
urged  that  the  deployment  of  strategic 
weapKjns  such  as  ABM  and  MIRV  could 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  SALT 
negotiations.  Yesterday,  I  spoke  on  the 
decision  to  deploy  MIRV  in  the  light  of 
tentative  agreements  to  limit  MIRV's  in 
the  SALT  talks.  The  other  information 
that  SALT  negotiations  might  limit  ABM 
to  Moscow  and  Washington.  D.C.,  has 
not  generated  any  new  positions  by  the 
administration  on  the  deployment  of 
phase  II  of  the  Safeguard  ABM.  This  is 
an  unconscionably  compounded  tragedy. 
Not  only  does  the  system  not  work,  but 
we  are  in  the  process  of  deploying  it  in 
areas  that  might  not  be  allowed  if  the 
SALT  treaty  is  negotiated. 

As  Important  is  the  total  cost  of  this 
system,  which  according  to  current  esti- 
mates is  over  $12  billion — quite  a  cost 
overrun  for  the  Initial  cost  projections  of 
$6  6  billion. 

I  have  fought  the  ABM  deployment 
from  its  inception.  It  is  untested  as  an 
entire  system,  it  is  costly,  it  is  of  doubtful 
strategy  value,  it  is  a  waste  of  our  Na- 


tion's precious  assets.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned In  prior  debates — 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  national  security. 
This  Is  a  question  of  condoning  massive 
waste  In  the  military  sphere  and  refusing  to 
look  at  the  pressing  needs  of  the  people  In 
our  cities. 

I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been  against 
security,  but  national  security  involves 
more  than  massive  defense  expenditures; 
it  requires  the  reallocation  of  our  spend- 
ing priorities  to  our  critical  domestic 
problems.  Thus,  I  do  not  favor  a  waste- 
ful defense  budget  or  one  that  leads  to  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race.  The  ABM  is 
the  most  visible  symbol  of  these  twin 
evils  in  defense  planning.  It  does  not 
work  and  it  is  costly. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment  and  only  appropriate  funds 
to  test  a  single  prototype  of  the  ABM 
and  not  deploy  it  to  many  additional 
sites  without  adequate  testing. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
charts  that  have  been  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense programs.  They  show  the  almost 
identical  deployment  between  the  Safe- 
guard and  the  Sentinel.  They  are  almost 
the  same  deployment.  The  difference  is 
minimal. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  ABM  program  en- 
tirely to  research  and  development.  Such 
an  action  would  make  a  farce  of  the  ABM 
program  and  of  the  years  of  effort  and 
would  mean  that  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  expended  would  be  wasted  money. 

We  have  been  working  on  an  ABM 
system  since  1956  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
Safeguard  system  since  1963,  all  of  it 
imtil  this  year  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stages.  The  obligations  up  to 
and  including  fiscal  1970  for  ABM  pro- 
grams have  been  $5.2  billion.  Over  $4.1 
billion  of  this  has  been  for  RX).T.  &  E.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  at  all,  we 
should  now  be  ready  for  deployment  and 
that  is  taking  place  in  a  very  limited 
way.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  deploy- 
ment, let  us  forget  the  whole  thing.  Let 
us  stop  spending  money  needlessly. 

The  objective  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  defense  programs  Is  to  per- 
fect improved  weapons  systems.  There 
has  never  been  a  case  where  we  simply 
carried  on  experimentation  for  the  sake 
of  experiment.  The  amendment  would 


accomplish  exactly  that.  It  would  mean 
carrying  on  experimentation  for  the  sake 
of  experiment,  with  no  prospect  ever  of 
achieving  an  effective  weapons  system.  It 
may  be  possible  to  have  a  more  ridiculous 
proposal,  but  I  doubt  It.  The  success  of 
experiments  shows  we  are  ready  for  lim- 
ited deployment.  If  we  change  now  to 
another  system  such  as  additional  Posei- 
don submarines,  it  means  more  delay — 
and  we  already  are  late. 

If  you  would  look  at  the  record  of  the 
hearings  and  the  Congressional  Record, 
you  will  find  the  following  statement: 

without  some  measure  of  protection  against 
missile  strllces  against  the  United  States,  an 
open  Invitation  exists  for  any  belligerent  to 
risk  Inflicting  a  crippling  blow  If  It  should 
app>ear  to  be  sufficiently  In  their  Interests  to 
do  so. 

We  anticipate  that  the  ABM  program  will 
provide  a  level  of  protection  for  our  own 
strike  capabUlty  and  some  protection  for  the 
people  of  our  cities.  Thus,  In  the  event  of 
a  hostile  strike,  a  substantial  measvire  of 
death,  damage  and  destruction  could  be 
averted.  I  do  not  know  how  to  place  a  dollar 
value  on  that  accomplishment,  but  I  will 
guarantee  It  would  save  human  lives  and 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Safeguard 
system.  It  would  give  us  a  chance  to  survive 
as  a  Nation  which  otherwise  we  would  not 
have. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  has  noted 
from  the  morning  headlines  that  the 
Soviets  have  now  stationed  missile- 
launching  submarines  off  Greenland, 
with  their  missiles  targeted  on  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  They  already  have 
missile-launching  submarines  on  site 
with  missiles  targeted  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Shall  we  ignore  this  ominous  situation? 

To  adopt  this  amendment  is  to  ignore 
the  presence  of  the  Soviet  missile- 
launching  submarines  off  our  coast. 

For  whose  benefit? 

I  want  protection  for  this  country — not 
wishful  thinking.  Any  measure  of  pro- 
tection is  better  than  no  protection. 

Yes.  I  know  we  have  disarmament 
talks  in  progress.  I  hope  they  are  success- 
ful. I  hope  they  are  even  partially  suc- 
cessful. But  let  me  respectfully  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  have  had  1.500 
talks  with  the  Soviets  and  you  can  tick 
off  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  sig- 
nificant achievements  of  those  1,500  con- 
ferences. Go  ahead  with  all  the  talks  you 
want.  Push  for  disarmament.  I  wish  you 
well.  But  I  urge  that  we  in  Congress  help 
our  Nation  to  keep  Its  powder  dry  while 
the  talks  go  on. 

An  overwhelming  defeat  for  this 
amendment  will  show  the  Soviets  that 
more  than  talk  is  required.  Meaningful 
action  on  disarmament  can  speedily  be 
reflected  in  cutbacks  in  our  own  weap- 
ons program,  including  ABM.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  simply  give  the 
Soviet  ABM  system  a  longer  lease  on  life 
and  remove  the  incentive  for  meaning- 
ful disarmament  talks.  We  might  pre- 
sent an  attack  on  the  U.S.  because  our 
enemies  no  longer  could  consider  us  de- 
fensless. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief,  but 
I  also  am  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee, and  I  have  heard  the  testi- 
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mony  to  which  the  gentlemen  have  made 
reference. 

We  depend  for  our  deterrent  against 
attack  in  this  coimtry  on  missiles  under- 
ground and  under  the  ocean.  We  have 
the  Polaris  and  the  Poseidon  and  ground 
installations  in  the  North  Central  United 
States.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  to  maintain  as  strong 
a  deterrent  position  as  we  can.  This  sec- 
ond stage  Safegard  ABM  system  is  de- 
signed to  deter  the  enemy,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said,  from  thinking  they  can  knock  out 
our  missiles  on  the  groimd  in  the  United 
States. 

If  we  wait  and  see  before  funding  long 
lead  time  items,  until  we  have  a  test  and 
evaluation  of  an  actual  ABM  intercept, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  here  this  afternoon,  it  can 
defer  the  realities  of  a  Safeguard  system 
of  the  limited  type  sought  for  as  much 
as  5  to  10  years. 

I  think  such  a  delay  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  people.  In  the  long 
run  what  I  hope  will  happen  will  be  we 
will  transfer  our  retaliatory  deterrent 
to  submarines  in  the  ULMS  program,  be- 
cause ULMS  will  need  no  ABM  system. 
and  we  will  have  a  continuing  capability 
that  will  assure  that  any  enemy  that 
launches  against  us  will  be  able  to  be 
wiped  out.  They  will  know  this,  and  then 
maybe  we  will  get  into  and  be  able  to 
maintain  a  nuclear  checkmate  position 
worldwide.  At  this  juncture  in  our  affairs, 
however,  we  certainly  owe  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  see  that  this  mis- 
sile deterrent  of  ours  is  maintained  and 
strengthened.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to  con- 
tinue with  this  modified  ABM  system  at 
this  time. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.- SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  get  an  agreement  on  time.  I 
do  not  want  to  cut  anyone  off,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Committee  would  like  to  move 
along. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous  consent  requested  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  strike 
all  funds  from  H.R.  17970  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  program:  The 
opponents  of  Safeguard  seem  to  have 
three  worries. 

First,  they  are  worried  about  what  ef- 
fect deployment  will  have  on  the  SALT 
talks.  In  answer  to  that  let's  not  forget 
there  might  never  have  been  any  SALT 
talks,  or  any  agreement  by  the  Soviets 
to  even  meet  to  talk,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  decision  on  the  deployment  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Safeguard  system. 

Second,  the  opponents  are  so  very  wor- 
ried that  the  system  will  not  work.  Well, 
our  enemies  seem  to  have  made  It  work. 
Does  anyone  believe  Soviet  armies  would 
be  stupid  enough  to  spend  money  if  it 
would  not  work.  Surely  we  possess  as 


much  technological  capability  as  the 
Russians.  The  truth  is  our  tests  have  been 
going  on  during  the  past  year.  This  in- 
formation has  been  classified  and  quite 
properly  has  not  been  mentioned  heie, 
but  the  great  majority  of  this  past  year's 
tests  have  been  successful. 

Third,  there  is  worry  about  the  cost. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  if  the  opponents  are 
wrong,  and  the  system  will  work  and  yet 
we  fail  to  deploy  it — then  we  are  in  real 
bad  shape:  if  they  are  right  and  the 
system  does  have  some  defects  then  all 
we  have  lost  is  the  cost  up  to  the  point 
the  system  proves  defective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  we 
can  say  for  the  opponents  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  They  are  not  only  insistent 
but  believe  in  perseverance.  The  ques- 
tion we  are  considering  today  was  de- 
bated last  year  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  later  by  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee;  then  the 
same  issue  has  been  debated  again  this 
year  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  by  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  now  finally  by  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  other  words  we  have  been  up  the 
hill  and  down  the  hill,  and  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  hill  again.  Once  again  in 
our  debate  today  the  central  issue  Is 
whether  we  may  take  the  risk  to  lose 
some  money,  on  the  one  hand,  or  take 
the  Infinitely  greater  risk  to  lose  our 
country  on  the  other.  There  Is  only 
one  course  to  take  on  this  or  al- 
most any  other  issue,  and  that  is  the  safe 
coxirse.  If  we  adopt  this  crippling  amend- 
ment today,  we  ignore  a  grave  threat  to 
the  United  States.  Today  we  are  not  de- 
bating 'Vietnam  or  the  Cambodia  incur- 
sion but  the  defense  of  America  or  pro- 
tection of  ourselves.  We  owe  it  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  keep  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent.  If  we  delay  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard,  then  we  suffer  a 
serious  loss  of  time,  which  cannot  be  re- 
gained or  recovered. 

There  has  been  adequate  debate.  There 
has  been  full  and  complete  discussion. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  even  too  much 
argument  over  this  Issue.  We  have  the 
same  old  opponents,  the  same  old  argu- 
ments. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
who  argue  against  the  ABM  are  the  same 
ones  who  are  against  providing  funds 
to  insure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  But  this 
same  source  of  opposition  to  military 
procurement  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
most  interestingly  withdrawn  and  be 
strangely  dissolved  when  our  military 
hardware  is  needed  for  presently  exist- 
ing confrontations  in  other  geographicEil 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  time  to  end  the  debate  over  the 
Safeguard  is  long  past  due.  The  reason 
Is  that  for  far  too  frequently  and  for  far 
too  long  we  have  charitably  and  gen- 
erously provided  our  enemies  advance 
notice  of  our  intentions.  As  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  has  so  appropriately  put 
It,  we  telegraph  our  Intent  to  punch  the 
enemy  before  it  ever  happens. 

We  have  plowed  the  ground.  There  is 
nothing  new.  Let  us  not  forget  the  time  Is 
late.  Our  enemies  have  an  ABM. 


On  matters  of  national  defense  the 
late  distinguished  Speaker  Raybum  so 
eloquently  said  he  would  rather  live  in 
an  America  with  less  affluence  than  to 
be  a  rich  man  In  some  other  country. 
We  have  a  gross  national  product  that 
will  soon  reach  one  trillion  dollars.  We 
can  afford  what  It  takes  for  defense.  We 
must  not  and  we  cannot  worry  about  the 
cost  If  It  means  saving  this  country.  If 
all  of  us  would  only  stop  to  think  we 
would  not  ask  the  price  of  survival. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  three  quick  points. 

First.  Secretary  Laird  has  based  a 
great  deal  of  his  argument  for  the  ABM 
deployment  on  the  projections  for  the 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  SS-9's.  The 
country  has  not  been  informed  that  there 
have  been  no  new  starts  on  SS-9's  since 
last  September  or  October.  This  changes 
the  whole  picture.  It  greatly  weakens  the 
case  for  Safeguard. 

Second,  there  is  a  serious  question 
about  whether  the  hardware  being  con- 
templated for  Safeguard  is  the  right 
hardware.  Many  technical  experts  argue 
that,  while  it  is  possible  to  construct  a 
system  of  ABM's  to  protect  the  Minute- 
men,  they  should  be  short-range  and 
should  not  Include  the  long-range  Spar- 
tan. What  happened  here  was  that  a  sys- 
tem developed  for  nationwide  defense  was 
applied  to  a  different  task. 

Third,  the  testing  cannot  be  completed, 
cannot  take  place.  I  have  seen  the 
Kwajalein  test  site.  They  can  test  only 
one  or  two  missiles  at  a  time.  The  prob- 
lem of  testing  for  a  complex  attack  is  in- 
soluble. 

I  understand  that  one  reason  why  the 
Bell  Laboratories  refuse  to  imdertake  any 
further  contract,  after  the  present  con- 
tract, is  that  they  have  concluded  that 
the  software  problem  of  developing 
computers  for  a  complex  attack  Is  in- 
soluble. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Yates  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

GUBSER)  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Important  Issues  like  the 
antiballistic  missile  tend  to  polarize  in 
the  extremes.  It  seems  that  one  must  be 
labeled  as  either  an  all-out  proponent  or 
opponent  of  an  ABM  system.  Logical 
positions  In  between  the  two  extremes 
are  totally  Ignored  when  In  fact  a  valid 
middle  stance  can  be  taken.  TTiis  de- 
scribes my  personal  position  on  the  sys- 
tem, y, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  believe  that 
our  deterrent  strategic  system  must  be 
safeguarded  Eind  protected.  If  a  poten- 
tial enemy  has  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  survive  a  first  strike  and  still  have 
the  capability  of  retaliating,  it  Is  proba- 
ble that  he  will  not  Initiate  the  first 
attack. 

For  a  long  time  we  were  relatively  se- 
cure because  of  our  deterrent  missiles 
like  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman.  But  later 
It  appeared  that  possible  enemies  were 
developing  and  deploying  overwhelming 
power  which  rendered  the  Mlnuteman 
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vulnerable.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
decision  to  deploy  phase  I  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

I  supported  the  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  at  Mahlstrom  and 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Bases.  I  support 
continuation  of  the  development  at  these 
two  sites,  as  well  as  at  Whitman  Air 
Force  Base,  because  they  are  designed 
and  intended  to  protect  our  Minuteman 
deterrent  capability. 

Yes.  there  are  technical  doubts,  but  in 
view  of  the  urgent  time  requirements  im- 
posed upon  us  by  an  unsettled  world.  I 
believe  we  must  proceed  with  the  de- 
ploj-ment  of  ABM's  at  these  three  sites. 
But  beyond  this  point  I  must  take  issue 
with  the  administration,  the  majority  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  which 
I  serve,  and  the  majority  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  need  not  rush  into  deployment 
of  ABM  missiles  at  the  five  additional 
sites  proposed. 

This  proposal  is  based  upon  a  com- 
pletely different  philosophy  of  defense 
than  "that  which  justified  the  first  three 
sites.  This  deployment  would  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  our  deterrent 
capability.  Rather,  it  would  be  for  pro- 
tection against  a  Chinese  threat  and  pro- 
tection of  certain  population  centers. 
Here,  I  do  not  believe  the  time  factor  is  as 
urgent  as  in  the  first  three  sites  and  I  feel 
that  we  can  wait  for  another  year's  de- 
velopment and,  hopefully,  a  diplomatic 
breakthrough  in  the  SALT  talks. 

If  China  develops  as  a  nuclear  power, 
the  deployment  of  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines  into  Asiatic  waters  can  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  developing 
Chinese  capability,  just  as  it  did  against 
the  developing  Soviet  capability.  They 
can  give  us  time  just  as  they  gave  us  time 
to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threat. 

Furthermore,  by  injecting  a  totally  new- 
concept  and  philosophy  into  our  defense 
at  this  time,  we  will  introduce  an  addi- 
tional complicating  factor  into  the  deli- 
cate SALT  talks  now  In  progress. 

I  have  heard  some  military  authorities 
venture  the  opinion  that  overconcentra- 
tion  of  our  strategic  missiles  and  our 
antiballistic  missiles  into  a  narrow  con- 
tinental corridor  will  only  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  risk  a 
first  strike.  Their  nuclear  capability  is 
well  dispersed.  Ours  is  concentrated  into 
a  narrow  corridor.  Obviously  a  dLspersed- 
launch  capability  has  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  successfully  initiating  a  first 
strike  against  a  highly  concentrated  tar- 
get area.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  stop  concentrating  our  power  into 
that  narrow  corridor  and  disperse  it  at 
sea. 

I  cannot  support  the  Yates  amendment 
because  it  uses  too  broad  a  brush.  It 
would  eliminate  timely  protection  for 
our  Minuteman  missiles  and  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  be  a  party  to  such  an  act. 
I  do  state,  however,  that  this  is  far 
enough.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will 
pause  and  reflect  before  embarking  upon 
a  broad  and  expensive  plan  which  is 
based  upon  a  totally  new  concept  of  de- 
fense and  one  which  has  not  been  com- 
pletely thought  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  "Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Obey)  . 


I  By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Obey, 
CoHELAN,  and  Yates  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  Gi.AiMO.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from  Connecticut    (Mr. 

GlAIMOl  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Yates  i  . 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Sikes  •  who 
stated  several  minutes  ago  that  he  is 
interested,  and  I  believe  properly  so,  in 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
not  in  wishful  thinking. 

I.  too,  feel  exactly  this  way.  Yet,  I 
believe  we  put  a  different  interpretation 
on  this.  Unless  we  are  assured  that  we 
have  a  perfected  ABM  defense  system, 
the  highest  possible  example  of  wishful 
thinking  that  we  can  wish  upon  the 
American  people  is  to  sell  them  a  bill  of 
goods  that  they  have  a  good  defensive 
ABM  system  when  in  fact,  the  ABM  sys- 
tem will  not  be  effective  in  case  of  an 
attack.  The  American  people  will  then 
be  putting  their  eggs  into  a  defective 
basket  which  will  be  found  wanting  when 
it  is  needed.  They  will  indeed  have  been 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security. 

Let  us  look  at  the  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon.  David 
Packard,  on  page  4,  part  4  of  the  hear- 
ings where  he  says: 

Also  at  Kwajaleln  the  Spartan  Interceptor 
had  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  phase 
of  development  testing.  We  have  had  15 
launchlngs  of  which  11  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. 2  partially  successful,  and  2  failures. 
Our  Sprint  Interceptor  Is  being  tested  also 
satisfactorily  at  the  White  Sands  missile 
range.  Wc  have  had  38  launches  of  which  19 
were  completely  successful,  9  partial ly  suc- 
ces.<ful,  and  JO  failures. 

Now,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  apply 
this  kind  of  a  defense  record  to  an  attack 
on  the  city  of  New  York  or  any  other 
major  city  in  this  Nation  and  assume  that 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  or  anyone 
else  sends  over  a  host  of  missiles  and  of 
our  ABM  missiles  launched  against  them 
19  are  successful  and  10  are  failures.  I 
submit  to  you  that  an  ABM  system  which 
does  not  knock  out  100  percent  of  those 
incoming  missiles  has  still  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  New  York  City  or  any 
other  major  population  area  of  this  Na- 
tion and  that  we  will  have  in  fact  ac- 
complished nothing. 

And,  mind  you,  these  tests  were  done 
under  perfect  conditions,  not  under  sud- 
den attack  by  a  very  real  enemy  desir- 
ing to  invade  our  defensive  system  by 
using  all  kinds  of  modem  decoy  tech- 
niques and  devices  to  avoid  our  defensive 
system. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  basis  of  our  whole 
strategic  posture  is  the  second  strike 
capability? 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Of  course,  and  also  our 
dependence  on  mutual  deterrents.  The 
safety  of  this  Nation  depends,  I  am  con- 
vinced, on  the  adequacy  of  our  offensive 
missiles  and  our  second  strike  capability. 


I  believe  we  are  engaged  in  wishful 
thinking  if  we  cause  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  can  build  a  de- 
fensive system  which  is  going  to  give 
us  adequate  protection.  A  defensive  sys- 
tem in  missile  warfare  must  be  100-per- 
cent effective.  Otherwise  It  does  not 
work.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we 
have  one  missile  coming  into  New  York 
City  or  we  have  three  missiles.  We  get 
into  arguments  of  overkill  and  every- 
thing else  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  one  lands,  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  be  killed.  De- 
terrence must  depend  upon  our  offensive 
capability  of  retaliation. 

I  will  take  second  place  to  no  one  in 
my  desire  to  see  the  United  States  have 
an  adequate  defense,  but  the  time  has 
come,  in  iny  opinion,  in  this  Congress 
when  we  must  question  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Its  expenditures  of  mon- 
ey. We  can  no  longer  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  hide  behind  the  argument  that 
"If  you  cut  this  In  any  way.  If  you  ques- 
tion us  In  any  way,  you  are  somewhat 
less  than  loyal,  you  are  somewhat  less 
than  willing  to  give  us  a  100-percent 
defense  position  for  this  Nation. "  This 
Is  just  not  so.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  seen  examples  of  waste  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  they  will 
sweep  under  the  rug  and  say  'We  had 
to  do  this  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense." Of  course,  reasonable  men  un- 
derstand that  In  preparing  an  adequate 
defense  with  new  and  experimental  pro- 
grams, there  must  be  some  waste,  but 
you  and  I  and  this  Congress  have  an 
obligation  as  never  before  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  see  to  It  that  this 
waste,  this  experimentation  with  ques- 
tionable programs  is  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

We  cannot  just  constantly  go  on  pre- 
senting greater  and  greater  tax  bills  to 
the  American  people  so  that  we  can 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  an  F-111 
airplane  and  billions  of  dollars  for  a  C-5 
transport  airplane  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  for  the  ABM 
system  and  then  have  some  person  in 
the  DOD  come  before  the  American  peo- 
ple blithely  and  say,  "The  program  did 
not  work.  But  we  are  $5  billion  or  $10 
billion  poorer  because  of  the  fact  that 
It  did  not  work."  We  cannot  in  good 
conscience  as  legislators  continue  to  al- 
low the  Department  of  Defense  to  come 
up  here  and  not  have  to  justify  these 
programs.  We  cannot  any  longer  shirk 
our  duty.  We  must  question  much  more 
intensively  the  DOD  on  many  of  their 
programs  which  are  highly  question- 
able. The  DOD  must  be  held  to  the  same 
degree  of  accountability  that  we  demand 
of  every  other  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  consider  In 
detail  one  aspect  of  the  controversy  over 
ABM  and  MIRV,  because  I  believe  we  are 
very  close  to  a  peril  point  of  vast  Im- 
port for  the  whole  world.  One  hesitates 
to  use  the  overworked  word  "crisis"  to 
describe  ansrthlng  short  of  the  onset  of 
world  war  III.  But  we  have  a  crisis,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  at  the  Strategic 
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Arms  Limitation  talks  now  in  progress 
in  'Vienna. 

If  an  agreement  Is  reached  to  limit 
the  development  and  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  like  ABM  and  MIRV,  we 
can  hope  to  extend  the  mutual  deter- 
rence that  has  bought  time  to  try  to  re- 
solve major  conflicts  without  a  major 
war. 

If  we  fall,  however,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  destabilizing  spiral  In  the  arms 
race  that  will  further  Imperil  the  secu- 
rity of  the  world  and  lead  to  even  great- 
er squandering  of  money  and  energy  on 
weapons  that  nobody  wants  except  those 
who  profit  from  making  them  and  those 
who  see  power  and  prestige  in  possessing 
them. 

Given  these  stakes,  It  would  be  tragic 
If  the  Nixon  administration  seeks  to  re- 
tain a  misleading  statistical  margin  in 
overkill  capacity  at  the  price  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  possibility  of 
getting  an  agreement  In  'Vienna.  We 
teeter  toward  oblivion  reciting  slogans 
about  security. 

My  concern  about  developments  in 
Vienna  was  not  quieted  by  a  story  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  14  reporting 
that  the  administration  is  Unking  an 
arms  agreement  with  an  expanded  ABM 
system  and  the  introduction  of  multiple 
warheads  on  our  nuclear  missiles. 

The  stor>'said: 

The  Nixon  Administration  strategy  for 
winning  Senate  approval  for  these  weapon 
apparently  Is  to  make  a  vote  against  them 
look  like  a  vote  against  an  arms  control 
pact.  It  was  based  on  a  statement  Secretary 
of  I>efense  Laird  made  May  12  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Secretary  Laird,  predicting  success  at 
SALT,  said  the  accuracy  of  that  predic- 
tion depended  on  Congress's  willingness 
to  go  along  with  the  President's  desire 
to  expand  the  Safeguard  defense  system 
and  deploy  MIRV  on  our  Minuteman  III 
missile  force. 

In  effect  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
we  can  have  an  agreement  limiting 
strategic  arms  and  the  arms  we  need  to 
agree  to  limit  at  the  same  time,  a  feat 
that  would  make  eating  our  cake  and 
having  it  too  look  relatively  simple. 

As  with  the  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia, this  latest  test  of  the  limits  of  our 
credulity  leaves  us  feeling  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

"There's  no  use  trying,"  said  Alice,  "one 
can't    believe    ImpKJsslble    things." 

"I  daresay  you  haven't  had  much  practice," 
said  the  Queen. 

"When  I  was  your  age,  I  always  did  It 
half-an-hour  a  day.  Why,  sometimes  I've 
believed  as  many  as  six  impossible  things 
before  breakfast." 

The  kind  of  "willing  suspension  of  dis- 
belief" that  the  Queen  recommends  to 
Alice  may  be  necessary  for  poetic  faith, 
as  Coleridge  said,  but  political  faith  can- 
not rely  Indefinitely  on  such  stretchable 
Imaginations.  If  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion learned  no  other  ksson  from  its  pre- 
decessor, it  should  have  learned  that  one. 

One  cannot  believe  Impossible  things, 
and  the  effect  of  Mr.  Laird's  statement 
was  to  spread  gloom  among  even  the 
most  sanguine  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
administration's  desire  to  arrive  at  a  sig- 
nificant arms  agreement  in  Vienna.  The 


revelation  on  CBS  News  May  25  that 
Installation  of  Minuteman  HI  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads  has  been  in  prog- 
ress in  North  Dakota  since  April  18,  two 
days  after  resumption  of  the  SALT  talks, 
did  little  to  dispel  this  gloom. 

Equally  disturbing  was  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Lairds  speech  of  April  20  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  editors  In  New  York,  In 
which  he  said  that  any  delay  In  deploying 
MIRV  or  In  expanding  ABM  would  in- 
volve "intolerable  risks"  to  American  se- 
curity. In  view  of  the  administration's 
stated  goal  of  seeking  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  limit  the  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  systems,  one  hoped 
that  Mr.  Laird  was  speaking  for  himself, 
or  that  he  had  his  signals  crossed,  or 
that  "clarifications"  would  follow  hard 
upon  newly  sown  confusion.  But  the 
President  quickly  dashed  these  hopes 
with  his  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Laird's  remarks. 

The  Secretary's  anxiety  about  "Intoler- 
able risks"  becomes  more  comprehensible 
when  considered  In  the  perspective  of  the 
discouraging  history  of  arms  negotia- 
tions. I.  F.  Stone,  the  Intrepid  journalist 
who  next  to  President  Eisenhower  has 
done  as  much  as  anyone  to  alert  the  Na- 
tion to  the  "military-Industrial  complex," 
suggests  in  an  article  In  the  April  9  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  that 
Mr.  Laird  may  be  trying  to  help  pull  us 
back  from  the  "dangerous"  brink  of  an 
arms  agreement. 

I  want  to  cite  a  portion  of  Mr.  Stone's 
article  that  sheds  Interesting  historical 
light  on  our  present  situation : 

Nineteenth-century  Britain  had  its  "gaps" 
and  its  Joe  Alsops,  too.  Recurrent  appeals 
to  lift  the  burden  of  armament  and  divert 
the  funds  to  eradicate  the  slums  and  other 
social  evils  were  countered  with  recurrent 
panics  about  enemy  build-ups.  In  these  the 
British  Admiralty,  the  shipbuilders,  and  the 
gunpowder  manufacturers  played  a  hidden 
part.  malUng  use  of  frenetic  newspapermen 
in  their  orbit  of  influence,  as  the  Air  Force 
lobby  with  the  aviation,  electronics,  and 
shipbuilding  industries  do  today.  Antiwar 
political  leaders  and  Journalists  exposed 
these  scares  then  as  now,  but  with  no  per- 
manent effect. 

The  strongest  and  safest  coiuitry  In  the 
world,  and  the  one  with  the  largest  navy, 
was  a  victim  of  the  worst  invasion  night- 
mares. Just  as  today  the  strongest  nation  on 
earth  seems  to  spend  more  time  than  any 
other  worrying  about  its  security.  There 
were  six  "panics"  between  1847  and  1892.  all 
fomented  for  their  beneficial  effect  in  boost- 
ing military  and  naval  exi)enditiu'es.  .  .  . 

These  panics  illustrate  the  tactic,  still  In 
use  today,  of  projecting  some  fantastic  pos- 
sibility and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  reality. 
The  earliest  precursor  of  our  latest  equiva- 
lent, the  Nlxon-Lalrd  scare  about  the  Soviet 
SS-9.  was  the  panic  created  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1847  when  they  seized  on  some  dockyard 
expansion  In  France  to  picture  England  In 
danger  of  what  we  would  now  call  a  "first 
strike."  Palmerston  Insisted  that  the  shift  to 
steam  navigation  had  "thrown  a  bridge 
across  the  Channel."  suddenly  filling  the 
ancient  moat  which  had  so  long  protected 
England  from  Invasion.  The  seventy-seven- 
year-old  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  doddering, 
said  50.000  men  could  be  moved  across  this 
bridge  undetected  in  a  single  night  from 
Cherbourg  and  make  a  surprise  attack  on 
London  the  next  morning!  This  "bridge  of 
steam"  was  the  first  of  many  graphic  but 
wholly  fallacious  metaphors  which  have  sup- 


plied  the   melodrama   for   armament   scares 
ever  since. 

There  is,  of  course,  room  for  argument 
about  the  intentions  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration so  far  as  arms  control  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Stone  is  convinced  that 
they  are  essentially  cynical,  but  he  never- 
theless finds  that  the  perpetual  running 
of  arms  races  is  explained  by  an  "alli- 
ance of  primitive  Instinct,  private  Inter- 
est, and  technological  momentum,  in  a 
world  without  law."  These  last  two  fac- 
tors, technological  momentum  and  a 
lawless  world,  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  defense  decisions  of  the  most  well- 
intentioned  statesman,  who  must  make 
these  decisions  In  an  Insecure,  every- 
man-for-himself  international  environ- 
ment where  a  technological  Innovation 
in  a  rival's  arsenal  could  mean  defeat 
and  destruction  of  his  own  country. 

There  have  been  no  Improvements  in 
international  law  and  order  significant 
enough  to  nullify  Rousseau's  observation 
that  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  in- 
ternational state  system  and  the  conflicts 
of  interest  and  insecurities  bred  in  such 
a  precarious  situation  condemn  its  mem- 
bers to  a  "state  of  war." 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  national  se- 
curity becomes  the  principal  preoccupa- 
tion of  any  statesman,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  "security  dilemma"  be- 
tween Improving  one's  own  military  secu- 
rity and  Improving  the  security  of  the 
world  by  risking — no  matter  how  slight- 
ly— that  military  security  has  been 
generally  resolved  In  favor  of  the  former. 

But  even  with  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
that  Mr.  Laird's  notion  of  "intolerable 
risks"  stems  from  the  kind  of  obsessive 
concern  with  security  that  affects  de- 
fense plarmers,  it  Is  at  best  the  product 
of  an  outmoded  set  of  calculations. 

We  have  been  In  the  nuclear  age  long 
enough  to  vmderstand  that  the  security 
of  the  world  is  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  security  of  the  two  superpowers  who 
have  it  within  their  power  to  destroy  It, 
Euid  that  given  this  fact  the  "security 
dilemma"  faced  by  decisionmakers  takes 
on  a  new  formulation  and  the  question 
of  risks  acquires  a  new  perspective.  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy  recently  testified  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  follows : 

It  Is  wholly  false  to  suppose  that  the  na- 
tional security  is  always  served  by  adding 
strategic  weapons  and  never  by  their  limita- 
tion. In  the  world  of  the  1970's  the  truth  la 
more  nearly  the  opposite.  We  have  more  than 
enough  strategic  weapons  today.  The  addi- 
tion of  new  systems  which  will  inevitably 
produce  further  Soviet  systems  is  not  the 
road  to  safety  for  anyone  In  any  country. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Sec- 
retary Laird  may  have  been  guilty  of 
something  more  thsm  merely  outmoded 
thinking.  There  is  something  disingenu- 
ous, to  say  the  least,  about  his  account  to 
the  editors  of  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  SS-9  missile.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  speech  Mr. 
I.  F.  Stone's  thoroughly  documented  ref- 
utation of  Mr.  Laird's  argument,  a  ref- 
utation that  appeared  in  the  June  4  issue 
of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  and 
that  deserves  careful  study  by  those  con- 
cerned about  the  trend  in  the  arms  race. 

The  Secretary  told  the  editors  that  he 
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was  releasing  "maximum  information" 
so  the  American  people  could  see  "that 
we  are  literally  at  the  edge  of  prudent 
risk"  in  delaying  deployment  of  new 
weapons. 

He  said: 

In  1965  there  were  no  operational  launch- 
ers for  the  large  Soviet  SS-9  missile,  which, 
In  its  single  warhead  version,  can  carry  up 
to  25  megatons.  Today  I  can  report  to  you 
that  there  are  some  220  SS-9s  operational 
with  at  least  60  more  under  construction  .  .  . 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
there  has  been  a  sudden  jump  in  SS-9 
missile-site  construction  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  reality,  however,  is  more 
nearly  the  opposite.  On  May  7  a  top 
secret  Pentagon  report  based  on  photo- 
graphs taken  from  our  Samos  satellites 
over  the  Soviet  Union  was  leaked  to  the 
Washington  Post.  The  report  revealed 
not  an  abrupt  increase  in  SS-9  sites,  as 
Secretary  Laird  implied,  but  rather  a 
tapering  off.  The  Soviets,  according  to 
this  report,  actually  built  fewer  sites  in 
1969  than  they  did  in  1965 — 66  sites  in 
1965  compared  to  54  in  1969. 

This  information  only  substantiated 
doubts  about  the  secretary's  arguments 
raised  by  the  way  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  has  been 
losing  strategic  superiority  to  the  Soviets. 
He  said  that  between  1965  and  1970  the 
Soviet  Union  "has  more  than  tripled  its 
inventory  of  strategic  ofTensive  nuclear 
weapon  launchers  from  500  to  about 
1,700"  and  "virtually  quadrupled"  the 
millions  of  tons  of  nuclear  explosives  in 
its  strategic  arsenal.  He  did  not  add  that 
it  has  been  accepted  for  some  time  among 
strategic  thinkers  and  in  Pentagon  cir- 
cles that  neither  of  these  indices  means 
very  much,  that  what  matters  in  weigh- 
ing the  strategic  balance  is  the  nimiber 
and  accuracy  of  nuclear  warheads  that 
can  be  delivered,  and  not  the  number  of 
launchers  or  the  gfoss  megatonnage. 

I  thought  that  Secretary  McNamara, 
in  his  1967  San  Francisco  speech  an- 
nouncing the  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
limited  Chinese-oriented  ABM.  had  laid 
to  rest  the  notion  that  Mr.  Laird  now 
tries  to  resurrect  as  the  basis  for  his 
argument.  I  want  to  quote  Mr.  McNamara 
in  full  on  this  subject  because  his  re- 
marks not  only  serve  to  rebut  Mr.  Laird, 
but  suggest  as  well  something  about  the 
state  of  mind  of  those  who  view  poten- 
tial arms  agreements  primarily  as 
threats  to  the  defense  budget. 

Here's  what  Secretary  McNamara  said 
almost  3  years  ago: 

Many  commentators  on  the  matter  tend 
to  define  nuclear  superiority  in  terms  of  gross 
megatonnage  or  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  missile  launchers  available. 

Now.  by  both  these  two  standards  of  meas- 
urement the  United  States  does  have  a 
substantial  superiority  over  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
In  the  weapons  targeted  against  each  other. 
But  It  Is  pn-ecisely  these  two  standards  of 
measurement  that  are  themselves  mislead- 
ing. 

For  the  most  meaningful  and  realistic 
measurement  of  nuclear  capability  Is  neither 
gross  megatonnage.  nor  the  number  of  avail- 
able missile  launchers;  but  rather  the  num- 
ber of  separate  warheads  that  are  capable 
of  being  delivered  with  accuracy  on  Indi- 
vidual high-priority  targets  with  sufficient 
power  to  destroy  them. 

Gross  megatonnage  In  itself  is  an  Inade- 
quate Indicator  of  assured-destruction  capa- 


bility, since  It  is  unrelated  to  survivability, 
accuracy,  or  penetrability,  and  poorly  related 
to  effective  elimination  of  multiple  hlgh- 
prtority  targets.  There  Is  manifestly  no  ad- 
vantage in  over-destroying  one  target,  at  the 
expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other  targets 
of  equal  Importance. 

Further,  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
available  is  also  an  inadequate  indicator  of 
assured-destruction  capability,  since  the  fact 
Is  that  many  of  our  launchers  will  carry  mul- 
tiple warheads. 

But  by  using  the  realistic  measurement  of 
the  niunber  of  warheads  available,  capable 
of  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  on  the  appropriate  targets  In 
the  United  States  or  Soviet  Union.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  United  States  currently  pos- 
sesses a  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  of 
at  least  three  or  four  to  one. 

Furthermore,  we  will  maintain  a  superior- 
ity— by  these  same  realistic  criteria — over 
the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  In  the 
future  as  we  can  realistically  plan. 

I  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  pat- 
ently clear:  our  current  numerical  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable,  accu- 
rate, and  effective  warheads  Is  both  greater 
than  we  bad  originally  planned,  and  is  in 
fact  more  than  we  require. 

Moreover,  In  the  larger  equation  of  secu- 
rity, our  "superiority"  is  of  limited  signifi- 
cance— since  even  with  our  current  superior- 
ity, or  indeed  with  any  numerical  superiority 
realistically  attainable,  the  blunt.  Inescapa- 
ble fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
still — with  Its  present  forces — effectively  de- 
stroy the  United  States,  even  after  absorbing 
the  full  weight  of  an  American  first  strike. 

With  that  passage  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara s  1967  speech  in  mind,  one  can- 
not help  but  be  skeptical  when  Secretary 
Laird  raises  the  twin  spectres  of  Soviet 
Increases  in  megatormage  and  missile 
launchers  to  argue  that  we  will  run  "in- 
tolerable risks  "  if  we  delay  scheduled  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  and  the  next  phase 
of  Safeguard  ABM.  As  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone 
points  out.  the  Secretary's  own  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  was  released  9  days 
after  the  AP  luncheon,  showed  that  we 
retain  the  same  overwhelming  3-to-l  su- 
periority in  deliverable  nuclear  warheads 
that  we  had  in  Secretary  McNamara's 
day. 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  how  best  to 
calculate  the  strategic  balance,  this  pass- 
age from  McNamara's  speech  touches  on 
an  even  more  fundamental  reason  for  re- 
jecting Mr.  Laird's  specious  arguments: 
the  fact  that  given  the  present  nuclear 
standoff,  arguments  about  "superiority" 
are  on  a  level  with  determining  how 
many  angels  can  stand  on  a  pinhead. 
Whether  we  are  strategically  "superior" 
to  the  Soviets  remains  the  most  aca- 
demic of  questions  as  long  as  they  can 
survive  any  test  of  that  superiority  with 
enough  firepower  intact  to  destroy  us, 
and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
made  the  same  point  in  another  way.  In 
examining  the  various  criteria  used  to 
determine  the  relative  strategic  standing 
of  the  superpowers,  he  said: 

The  main  proposition  which  we  need  to 
understand  In  order  to  limit  the  dangers  of 
the  nuclear  age  is  that  enough  is  enough. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  long  since  reached  and  passed  that 
point.  E:ach  Is  now  able  to  do  totally  unac- 
ceptable damage  to  the  other,  no  matter  how 
a  nuclear  catastrophe  begins.  Sane  political 


leaders  on  both  sides  know  this  reality  for 
what  it  Is.  It  Is  of  course  pwsslble  that  some 
still  unknown  technological  development  Is 
likely  m  the  present  decade.  So  we  have 
enough  and  more  than  enough,  and  we  are 
on  the  edge  of  a  most  unstabillzlng  and 
dangerous  escalation.  Now  is  the  time  to 
stop. 

Enough  is  enough,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  stop.  These  are  the  essential  points 
that  we  must  hold  to  no  matter  how 
many  sophisticated — and  I  use  that  word 
in  its  classical  pejorative  sense — argu- 
ments are  thrown  out  to  confuse  the 
issue.  It  is  this  nuclear  satiety  on  both 
sides  that  provides  both  a  compelling 
reason  as  well  as  the  occasion  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
disengage  from  the  mindless  "actions- 
reaction"  dialectic  whose  ultimate  syn- 
thesis will  be  a  nuclear  Armageddon. 

Now  is  the  time,  when  both  sides  are 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  they  are  even,  to  halt  a 
race  that  leads  to  nothing  but  greater 
and  greater  expenditures  and  greater 
and  greater  risks.  As  the  recent  American 
Assembly  on  Arms  Limitation  put  it  in 
its  report : 

At  present  there  exists  a  roughly  equal 
and  relatively  stable  nuclear  balance  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  A  rare  coincidence 
of  favorable  political  and  strategic  condi- 
tions provides  a  real  but  fleeting  opportunity 
for  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  halt  the  arms  race  In  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  weapons,  and  then  to 
diminish  the  threat  to  mankind  posed  by 
existing  weapons. 

It  is  a  fleeting  opportunity  and  one 
that  may  be  lost  forever  if  we  go  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  MIR'V  or  with 
the  second  phase  of  Safeguard  ABM,  or 
if  the  Soviet  Union  extensively  tests  the 
SS-9  with  multiple  warheads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to  lose 
this  opportunity  by  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  panicked  out  of  an  arms  agreement 
by  those  who  see  their  bureaucratic  and 
financial  interests  threatened  by  such  an 
accord.  We  have  already  seen  that  So- 
viet increases  in  megatonnage  and  mis- 
sile launchers  have  done  nothing  to 
change  the  strategic  balance.  It  takes 
only  a  layman's  understanding  of  nu- 
clear-age strategy  to  see  that  MIRV  and 
ABM  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  dan- 
gerously destabilizing. 

The  paramount  objective  of  our  nu- 
clear strategy  is  to  deter  a  nuclear  first 
strike  by  maintaining  a  second-strike 
capability  as  economically  as  possible, 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  mutual  deter- 
rence that  exists  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  stable  situation  would 
be  jeopardized  should  one  side  acquire, 
either  intentionally  or  Inadvertently,  a 
first-strike  capability. 

Thus  in  judging  the  merits  of  a  weap- 
ons system,  we  must  ask  if  we  need  the 
weapon  to  maintain  our  second-strike 
capability,  or  whether  the  proposed 
weapon  would  upset  the  balance  of  terror. 

The  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  outfit 
our  missiles  with  multiple  warheads  de- 
pended on  the  judgment  that  the  Soviets 
were  moving  towaid  deployment  of  a 
heavy  ABM  system,  which,  it  was  argued, 
raised  doubts  about  our  ability  to  strike 
an  effective  retahatory  blow  against  them 
in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
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MIRV's,  that  reasoning  goes,  would  be 
able  to  penetrate  an  ABM  system  and 
thus  were  considered  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  our  deterrent. 

But  since  this  decision  was  made,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
deploying  a  heavy  ABM  system.  The 
Tallinn  system,  once  assumed  to  be  part 
of  a  budding  heavy  ABM  system.  Is  now 
known  to  be  without  significant  ABM  ca- 
pability. The  Galosh  system  aroimd 
Moscow  employs  technology  we  dis- 
carded 10  years  ago  and  is,  in  any  event, 
a  small  system.  The  Soviets  are  not  de- 
ploying any  other  ABM  system  at  this 
time,  and  should  they  decide  to  deploy 
a  heavy  ABM  system  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  the  lead  time  necessary  to  do  so  is 
longer  than  that  required  to  deploy  an 
American  MIRV  force.  Thus,  the  MIRV- 
Ing  of  our  missile  force  can,  at  the  very 
least,  be  postponed  without  jeopardizing 
our  retaliatory  capability.  Indeed,  there 
is  absolutely  no  security  reason  to  go 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  MIRV  In 
June  or  to  equip  our  submarines  with  a 
MIRVed  Poseidon  in  January,  as  the 
administration  seems  hellbent  on  doing. 

There  is  still  time  to  stop  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV.  Additional  flight 
testing  is  needed  to  make  them  opera- 
tional, and  an  agreement  not  to  deploy 
them  can  still  be  monitored  by  surveil- 
lance satellites.  The  Soviets  are  almost 
2  years  behind  us  in  testing  MIRV's,  so 
a  freeze  on  testing — and  therefore  on 
deploying — them  can  hardly  be  said  to 
leave  us  at  a  disadvantage.  But  a  fail- 
ure to  implement  such  a  freeze  quickly 
can  leave  everyone  in  deep  trouble  per- 
manently, since  an  ICBM  equipped  with 
MIRV  is  indistinguishable  from  its  im- 
MIRV'ed  counterpart,  at  least  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  surveillance  satellite. 
Given  Soviet  aversion  to  onsite  inspec- 
tion, once  MIRV's  are  deployed  there 
will  be  no  way  to  determine  the  extent 
of  deployment  and  thus  agreement  to 
limit  or  abolish  them  becomes  enor- 
mously diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
monitor  and  enforce. 

The  ABM  system  is  equally  unneces- 
sary to  maintain  our  second-strike  capa- 
bility. ABM  spokesmen  have  argued  for 
its  deployment  on  the  ?roimds  that  it 
is  needed  to  defend  a  portion  of  the 
land-based  Minuteman  missile  force 
against  a  possible  So\'iet  attack  and  to 
defend  our  population  against  the 
threat  of  a  Chinese  attack  later  in  the 
decade.  Neither  capability  is  required, 
and  even  if  they  were  neither  could  be 
achieved  with  the  proposed  Safeguard 
system. 

Additional  defense  of  our  land-based 
Minuteman  force,  already  buried  in 
hardened  silos,  is  unnecessary  because 
there  is  no  threat,  either  actual  or  po- 
tential, to  our  ability  to  retaliate  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Secretary 
Laird  and  other  ABM  proponents  have 
argued  that  ABM  deployment  is  neces- 
sary to  defend  against  a  possible  first- 
strike  knockout  blow  from  the  new  So- 
viet blockbuster  missile,  the  SS-9. 

But  such  a  scenario  is  more  than  im- 
probable; it  is  impossible.  In  the  first 
place,  a  successful  attack  on  our  land- 
based  missile  force  would  have  to  de- 
stroy  all    or   almost   all    of   our    1,000 


Minuteman  missiles  plus  our  54  Titans. 
Should  even  a  few  ICBM's  escape,  they 
would  be  suflScient  to  inflict  an  unac- 
ceptable degree  of  damage  on  the  at- 
tacker. But  even  if  the  Soviets  could 
eliminate  our  ICBM  force,  we  would  still 
have  450  intercontinental  bombers  and 
656  missiles  on  our  Polaris  submarines 
with  which  to  retaliate. 

No  sophistry  can  obscure  the  fau;t  that 
neither  the  SS-9  nor  any  other  presently 
conceivable  addition  to  the  Soviet  arsenal 
can  threaten  our  retaliatory  capability. 
Safeguard — even  if  it  worked — ^is  simply 
unnecessary  to  assure  the  continued 
credibility  of  our  second-strike  capabil- 
ity, and  thus  to  assure  our  ability  to 
deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

Just  as  urmecessary  is  an  area  or  pop- 
ulation defense  against  the  Chinese,  who 
should  be  able  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack 
against  us  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  But 
a  Chinese  attack  against  the  United 
States — even  when  they  are  able  to 
launch  one — would  be  an  act  of  national 
suicide  on  their  part,  and  no  rational 
argument  can  be  concocted  that  rates  our 
ability  to  deter  the  Chinese  less  than  our 
ability  to  deter  the  Soviets.  An  area  de- 
fense against  a  mad  Chinese  dictator 
eager  to  eradicate  China  as  swiftly  as 
possible  Is  therefore  fortunately  as  un- 
necessary as  it  is  impossible.  I 

For  it  is  clear  that  even  i^  Safeguard 
were  necessary  to  maintain  our  deter- 
rence capability,  it  simply  would  not  work 
at  this  stage  of  its  development,  even 
without  the  accelerated  offensive  coimt- 
ermeasures  that  the  Soviets  would  surely 
take.  In  short,  ABM  cannot  perform  its 
theoretically  assigned  function  of  pro- 
tecting our  land-based  missile  force. 

Consider  the  testimony  of  defense  ana- 
lyst Dr.  Jeremy  Stone  on  this  point : 

Highly  complicated  computer  programs, 
sensitive  radars,  and  missiles  filled  with  elec- 
tronic equipment  are  supposed  to  be  regularly 
shooting  down  hundreds  of  incoming  missiles 
In  an  environment  with  radar-blinding  fire- 
balls, electronic-disrupting  blast  and  X-ray 
effects,  and  earth-shaking  detonations. 

And  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens  of  MIT 
has  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  simply  a  few  more  months  of 
SS-9  production  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  overwhelm  Safeguard  with  enough 
warheads  left  over  to  imperil  Minuteman, 
if  that  were  their  intention.  The  Rath- 
jens testimony,  incidentally,  reflected  the 
growing  realization  that  technological 
developments,  especially  improvements 
in  missile  accuracy,  are  rendering  fixed, 
land-based  ICBM's  indefensible,  regard- 
less of  hardened  silos  or  defensive  sys- 
tems. 

Indeed,  it  is  ironic  that  almost  all  the 
arms-race  problems  we  face  have  come 
about  because  powerful  political  and  bu- 
reaucratic pressures  have  resisted  the  ob- 
vious solution  to  the  projected  vulner- 
ability of  Minuteman;  namely,  switching 
the  bulk  of  our  strategic  offensive  cap- 
ability to  Polaris  submarines. 

We  have  it  on  Mr.  McNamara's  au- 
thority that  the  original  decision  to  in- 
stall 1,000  land-based  Minutemen  was 
based  on  faulty  intelligence  about  Soviet 
capabilities.  Had  the  assessment  been 
more  accurate,  we  might  have  settled  for 
a  few  land- based  missiles  to  supplement 


the  invulnerable  second-strike  capabil- 
ity of  our  Polaris  fleet. 

Because  of  the  bureaucratic  propen- 
sity to  mistake  what  exists  for  a  neces- 
sity, we  have  compounded  that  original 
error  by  spending  huge  sums  to  refur- 
bish strategically  obsolete  weapons  with 
superhard  silos,  ABM's,  and  multiple 
warheads. 

If  logic  prevailed  over  vested  interests 
and  inertia,  Itind-based  missiles  would 
be  scrapped  as  they  became  vulnerable 
in  favor  of  the  mobile,  invulnerable  Po- 
laris submarines.  A  lot  of  money  would 
be  saved.  So  would  some  measure  of  sta- 
bility in  the  arms  race,  since  there  would 
be  no  cause  for  new  concern  about  our 
seeking  a  first-strike  capability.  Yet,  our 
second-strike  capability  would  be  more 
secure  than  ever. 

Understandably,  those  who  are  trying 
to  sell  us  ABM  are  more  interested  in  the 
sale  than  in  the  details  of  the  warranty 
or  in  the  open-ended  price  tag  attached 
to  their  defective  goods.  In  1967  we  were 
told  we  could  have  the  Sentinel  ABM  for 
under  $4  billion.  Now  we  are  up  to  $12 
billion,  and  best  of  all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  salesmen,  the  demand  for 
ABM  is  potentially  insatiable.  As  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike  )  put  it  the  other  day : 

What  we  have  here  Is  the  most  ineffec- 
tive and  cost-ineffective  weapons  system  In 
history. 

But  more  senseless  and  more  tragic 
than  the  waste  of  money  would  be  the 
effect  of  deploying  MIRV  and  ABM  on 
the  stability  of  the  mutual  deterrence 
that  exists  between  us  and  the  Soviets. 
And  that  is  why  I  have  said  we  are  vot- 
ing on  this  amendment  at  a  time  of  un- 
noticed but  almost  unparalleled  crisis. 
For  the  deployment  of  ABM  and  MIRV 
must  add  new  and  very  combustible  fuel 
to  the  arms  race,  fuel  that  can  imperil 
the  second-strike  capability  of  both 
sides. 

ABM  and  MIRV  are  interrelated  in  a 
way  that  compounds  the  action-reac- 
tion phenomenon  associated  with  arms 
races.  ABM  is  being  sold  as  a  defense  of 
both  land-based  missiles  and  popula- 
tion. The  latter  sales  pitch,  with  its 
claim  of  lowering  the  number  of  'host- 
ages" one  side  could  kill  in  response  to 
a  first  strike  by  the  other  side,  amounts 
to  a  threat  to  the  second-strike  capabil- 
ity of  each. 

Both  sides  respond  to  this  threat  by 
devising  means  of  penetrating  ABM  to 
insure  their  ability  to  deter  attack 
through  the  capability  of  inflicting  an 
unacceptable  degree  of  death  and  de- 
struction in  a  retaliatory  strike.  So 
MIRV.  with  its  capacity  to  penetrate 
ABM,  is  sold  as  an  insurance  mesisure. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  when  re- 
ports of  a  Soviet  ABM  led  to  Secretary 
McNamara's  decision  to  begin  work  on 
Minuteman  HI  and  Poseidon. 

But  MIRV,  in  addition  to  insuring  a 
second-strike  capability  against  an  ABM 
system,  could  also  be  used  to  knock  out 
an  opponent's  land-based  ICBM's  in  a 
counterforce  strike.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
change ratios  of  MIRVed  missiles,  the 
side  striking  flrst  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous advantage.  Because  of  these  ratios, 
for  example,  if  each  missile  on  both  sides 
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had  five  warheads,  the  launching  of  a 
single  missile  by  one  side  could  poten- 
tiallj-  destroy  25  of  the  other  side's  land- 
based  warheads. 

This  thieat.  in  turn,  becomes  a  talking 
point  for  ABM.  and  so  the  vicious  cycle 
grinds  on,  as  we  are  reminded  again  by 
Secretary  Laird's  current  campaign  to 
sell  Safeguard  as  a  protective  measure 
against  the  threat  of  a  MIRVed  SS-9. 

And  so  it  goes  on  and  on,  with  ABM's 
calling  forth  MIRV's  and  MIRV's  calling 
forth  ABM's.  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York  de- 
scribed this  relationship  this  way  in  his 
testimonj-  last  month  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee: 

ABM  and  MIRV  are  thus  inseparable;  each 
one  requires  and  Inspires  the  other.  Sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  they  create  uncer- 
tainty In  each  of  the  nuclear  powers  about 
the  capability  and  even  the  Intentions  of  the 
other  These  uncertainties  eventually  lead 
in  turn  to  fear,  overreactlon.  and  further 
increases  In  the  number  and  types  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  defensive  as  well  as  of- 
fensive. 

■With  an  abundance  of  MIR'V's  and 
ABM's  on  both  sides,  the  Stangelovian 
scenario  of  a  first  strike,  especially  in  a 
crisis  situation,  becomes  plausible  enough 
to  heighten  insecurity  on  both  sides  and 
undermine  the  mutual  deterence  on 
which  the  modicum  of  security  we  have 
enjoyed  has  rested. 

Short  of  this  lies  a  range  of  dangerous 
developments.  It  is  probable,  for  example. 
that  the  Soviets  will  counter  our  de- 
ploj-ment  of  MIRV  by  adopting  launch 
on  warning  procedures  for  their  ICBM's 
to  bolster  what  they  will  doubtless  per- 
ceive as  a  sagging  deterrence  posture. 

This  would  make  the  fate  of  the  world 
depend  more  than  ever  on  technology 
that  has  been  proven  fallible,  on  sophis- 
ticated radars  and  computer  systems 
never  sounding  a  false  alarm  of  an 
American  attack.  One  only  has  to  recall 
the  time  a  few  years  back  when  a  flock 
of  geese  was  mistaken  on  our  radar 
screens  for  a  Soviet  bomber  fleet  to  ap- 
preciate how  much  closer  to  doomsday  a 
decision  to  "launch  on  warning"  would 
bring  lis.  Yet  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
adopt  this  inexpensive  and  easily  imple- 
mented move  because  it  would  save  them 
the  trouble  and  the  considerable  cost  of 
restructuring  their  strategic  forces  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  their  second- 
strike  capability.  They  are  not  likely  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  Pentagon  that  oiu" 
MIR'V's.  because  they  have  a  lower  yield 
than  Soviet  multiple  warheads,  are  not 
and  should  not  be  perceived  as  counter- 
force  weapons,  but  rather  as  an  addi- 
tional component  of  our  retaliatory  ar- 
senal. Since  accuracy  is  just  as  important 
as  yield  in  destroying  silo-based  missiles, 
the  Soviets  must  assume  that  normal  im- 
provements in  accuracy  would  quickly 
give  our  MIR"V  force  a  counterforce  ca- 
pability. Should  they  counter  this  threat 
with  a  decision  to  "launch  on  warning," 
the  world  wUl  have  entered  what  might 
well  be  the  penultimate  phase  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

The  time  to  get  off  this  mindless  merry- 
go-roimd  into  oblivion  is  now,  and  the 
place  to  do  it  is  Vienna.  The  optimum 
solution  for  both  sides  would  be  a  ban 
on  both  MIRV's  and  ABM's.  There  is  no 


doubt  that  the  security  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  national  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  neither  had 
either  of  these  weapons. 

But  if  the  best  solution  proves  unat- 
tainable, there  are  other  agreements  that 
could  at  least  temper  the  anxieties  and 
slow  down  the  escalation  that  must  ac- 
company the  continued  uninhibited  de- 
velopment of  MIRV  and  ABM. 

One  possibility  that  has  found  pro- 
ponents in  arms-control  circles  would 
take  as  its  guiding  principle  the  fact  that 
stability,  which  in  the  nuclear  age  de- 
pends on  the  mutual  deterrence  that 
comes  with  each  side  possessing  a  secure 
second-strike  capability,  would  be  en- 
hanced if  both  sides  relied  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  on  submarines.  I  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
earlier. 

Failing  an  outright  ban  on  ABM  and 
MIRV,  this  principle  could  serve  as  the 
basis  for  an  agreement  that  would  ease 
and  perhaps  ultimately  solve  the  prob- 
lems Eissociated  with  both  weapon  sys- 
tems. Land-based  missiles  would  be 
phased  out,  and  with  them  would  go  the 
need  for  ABM  and  other  expensive  de- 
vices to  lessen  their  vulnerability,  in 
favor  of  missiles  housed  in  submarines. 

If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  to 
ban  MIRV,  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
nuclear-armed  submarines  each  side 
could  deploy  would  at  least  allow  each 
to  keep  track  of  how  many  warheads  the 
other  had  targeted  against  it.  This  would 
ease  one  serious  consequence  of  MIRV — 
the  insecurity  caused  by  not  knowing 
how  many  warheads  the  other  side  could 
unleash. 

As  the  distinguished  columnist  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft  has  written  in  discussing 
this  possibility,  since  submarines  can  be 
tracked,  "each  side's  pearls,  so  to  speak, 
would  be  in  a  limited  nimiber  ol  oysters. 
And  each  side  would  know  exactly  how 
many  oysters  were  available  to  the  other 
side." 

Mr.  Kraft  seems  to  think  there  is  hope 
that  the  administration,  having  rejected 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Gerald  Smith — its 
own  dedicated  chief  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  and  of  our  delegation  in  Vi- 
enna— that  we  propose  a  mutual  sus- 
pension of  developments  in  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons,  might 
at  least  propose  this  more  modest  ap- 
proach. 

But  even  if  the  administration  were 
willing  to  try  this  route,  the  Russians 
might  well  not  be  willing  to  do  so,  know- 
ing that  our  missile-launching  subma- 
rine force  is  superior  to  theirs,  and  that 
we  are  probably  ahead  in  antisubma- 
rine weaponry  as  well. 

I  have  not  yet  discussed  the  problems 
posed  by  the  contrast  between  our  avow- 
als and  our  actions.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  of  these  is  the  atmosphere  gen- 
erated by  such  inconsistencies.  The  So- 
viets are  diCQcult  enough  to  deal  with, 
the  world  situation  Is  poisoned  enough, 
the  problems  posed  by  legitimate  na- 
tionsj  concerns  are  complex  enough, 
that  working  out  a  significant  arms-con- 
trol agreement  would  be  a  task  of  Her- 
culean proportions  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. How  grim  it  is  to  have  to 


add  to  all  these  diflSculties  the  odd  pro- 
clivity of  this  administration  to  say  and 
do  things  that  suggest  that  any  desire 
it  may  have  to  reach  an  agreement  is 
subordinate  to  a  stronger  desire  to  main- 
tain a  meaningless  nuclear  "superiority." 

President  Nixon  could  have  given  a 
clear  signal  that  we  were  seriously  in- 
terested in  reversing  the  historical  trend 
of  the  arms  race  by  following  the  advice 
of  the  Senate  and  proposing  a  mutual 
freeze  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  He 
chose  instead  to  give  the  opposite  signal. 
He  refused  to  delay  the  testing  of  MIRV 
and  the  deploying  of  ABM  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  the  SALT  talks,  despite  the 
clear  fact  that  such  a  delay  woiild  have 
no  adverse  effect  on  our  security.  He 
lends  his  prestige  to  the  specious  and 
scary  Laird  arguments  for  expanding 
ABM  and  pushing  on  with  scheduled  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  in  June.  This  vote 
today  will  add  another  obstacle  to  revers- 
ing course. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  continue  to 
deploy  the  ABM  as  a  trading  card  to  get 
the  Soviets  not  to  continue  deploying 
their  ABM.  'Will  the  administration  as- 
sure us  in  that  context  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Soviets  have  offered  to  scrap 
their  ABM  if  we  will  scrap  ours  and  that 
we  have  rejected  that  proposal? 

A  few  days  ago.  it  was  revealed  that 
on  April  22,  6  days  after  the  Vienna  talks 
had  resumed.  Secretary  Laird  issued  a 
secret  memo  calling  for  monolithic  sup- 
port in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  deployment  of  MIRV  and  ABM. 

This  memo  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  an- 
other indication  that  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  this  administration  is 
shutting  itself  off  from  dissenting  views 
and,  indeed,  from  reality  itself. 

Mr.  Laird  wrote: 

I  want  you  to  understand  there  must  be 
no  speculation  which  would  Indicate,  or  even 
Imply,  that  a  MIRV  or  ABM  deployment 
moratorium  Is  desirable. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  McGeorge  Bundy's 
conclusion  that — 

There  are  times  and  topics  for  toughness 
with  Moscow,  but  SALT  In  April  is  not  one 
of  them,  and  many  of  those  who  urge  this 
tactic  are  men  who  do  not  want  SALT  to 
succeed.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  get  a  good 
agreement  even  if  we  do  only  what  we  have 
to  do.  It  will  probably  be  Impossible  If  we 
provide  unnecessary  ammunition  to  Soviet 
weapon -lovers  by  pressing  our  own  deploy- 
ments relentlessly  throughout  the  talks. 

So  now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  cry  halt 
to  further  escalations  in  weaponry,  at 
least  imtil  it  is  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking,  not  rejecting,  a  rea- 
sonable agreement,  and  that  it  is  the 
Russians  who  are  unwilling  to  accept 
such  an  agreement.  If  that  is  in  fact  the 
case,  if  the  Russian  position  is  also 
dominated  by  those  who  fear  an  agree- 
ment more  than  they  fear  no  agreement, 
then  SALT  is  doomed,  and  so,  alas,  may 
we  all  be. 

We  lose  nothing  by  trjong  to  reach  an 
agreement.  We  can  lose  everything  if  we 
fail  to  try.  Between  alternatives  like 
those,  there  is  no  rational  excuse  for 
failing  to  try.  And  that  is  what  we  do  if 
we  reject  this  amendment  today. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
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Memo  to  the  AP  Editors:   How  Laird  Lied 
(By  I.  F.  Stone) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  recent  speech 
to  the  editors  of  the  Associated  Press  on 
April  20  recalls  a  legendary  exploit  in  mili- 
tary-political annals:  the  villages  Prince 
Potemkln  built  for  Catherine  the  Great's 
tour  of  the  Russian  countryside.  Laird's 
description  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal 
bears  about  as  much  relation  to  reality  as  the 
rosy-cheeked  peasants  trotted  out  for  in- 
spection by  the  delighted  and  bamboozled 
Empress. 

The  inner  circle  of  the  Kremlin,  hearing 
from  Laird  that  the  US  Is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  second-rate  power,  that  its 
nuclear  forces  have  declined  so  far  as  to  put 
us  (in  Laird's  words)  "literally  on  the  edge 
of  prudent  risk."  must  wish — like  Cath- 
erine's courtiers — It  were  only  so. 

Secretary  Laid  began  his  address  by  com- 
mending himself  on  his  honesty.  "When  I 
assumed  ofHce  fifteen  months  ago,"  he  told 
the  AP  editors  at  their  annual  luncheon,  "I 
immediately  established  as  a  top  priority 
goal  the  restoration  of  credibility  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense."  Ever  since,  he  assured 
them,  he  had  followed  "President  Nixon's 
desire  to  make  more  Information  available 
to  the  American  people."  Copies  of  his 
address  were  placed  beside  the  plates  of  the 
1500  editors  who  heard  him,  and  they  were 
urged  to  take  the  copies  home  for  further 
dissemination.  Rarely  has  an  Administration 
been  so  anxious  to  spread  bad  news. 

I  have  prepared  this  article  as  If  to  serve 
as  a  memorandum  for  the  AP  editors  who 
heard  the  Secretary.  It  sums  up  one  Wash- 
ington newsman's  efforts  to  check  on  Laird's 
presentation.  The  hope  Is  that  AP  editors 
will  be  led  to  recheck  all  of  this  for  them- 
selves, to  put  their  staff  men  onto  the  Penta- 
gon briefing  officers  and  the  documentary 
sources  herein  covered,  and  then  report  the 
results  of  their  own  investigation  to  their 
readers. 

The  Laird  address  struck  the  theme  of  an 
alarmist  campaign  soon  joined  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  and  the  Pentagon's  chief  of 
research  and  development.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster. 
The  Immediate  purpose  is  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing effort  in  Congress  to  block  the  ABM  and 
MIRV,  The  Administration's  campaign  also 
reflects  a  fear  of  public  pressure  for  a  mora- 
torium In  the  deployment  of  ABM  and 
MIRV  in  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
SALT  talks.  (The  Senate  on  April  9  voted 
72  to  6  for  a  resolution  urging  Nixon  to 
propose  a  mutual  freeze  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.)  A  measure  of  Laird's  frantic  mood 
Is  the  memo  he  sent  his  Pentagon  aides  two 
days  after  the  AP  speech  stamped  "Se- 
cret .  .  .  Sensitive."  '  The  text  which  leaked 
to  the  Washington  Post.  May  10.  said: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  mislead- 
ing and  even  erroneous  information  Is  being 
disseminated  concerning  our  negotiating 
positions  at  the  Strategic  Anns  Limitation 
Talks  m  Vienna.  In  particular,  information 
which  indicates  the  desirability  of  a  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  and  ABM  deployment  is 
harmful. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Department  of  De- 
fense ofiBclals  have  been  involved  In  indicat- 
ing any  positions  which  could  be  construed 
as  favorable  to  a  MIRV  or  ABM  deployment 
moratorium.  I  want  to  be  sure  you  under- 
stand, however,  there  must  be  no  speculation 
which  would  Indicate,  or  even  imply,  that  a 
MIRV  or  ABM  deployment  moratorium  Is 
desirable.  (Italics  is  original.] 

This  secret  memorandum  puts  in  perspec- 
tive the  alarms  which  followed  from  Dr.  Pos- 
ter and  the  White  House.  In  a  speech  April 
23,  Dr.  Poster  told  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  now  Is  about  to  seize  world  technologi- 
cal leadership  from  the  United  States."  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  a  briefing  that  evening  for 
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Congressional  leaders  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  soon  become  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  on  earth  and  then  "the  American 
position  in  Europe  and  the  Par  East  will 
crumble  overnight.""  This  campaign  hardly 
provides  the  ideal  accompaniment  for  the 
SALT  talks,  which  reopened  In  Vienna  only 
four  days  before  Laird  spoke.  If  it  were  true 
that  America  is  in  such  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  a  second-rate  power,  we  ought  to 
be  spending  billions  more  on  arms,  not  talk- 
ing about  disarmament  or  arms  limitation 
at  Vienna.  That  seems  to  be  the  message 
Laird  is  trying  to  get  across. 

The  Washington  Post  in  a  brilliant  edi- 
torial May  1  has  already  exposed  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Poster's  alarms  rested  in  no  small  part  on 
two  sentences  from  a  recent  speech  by  Soviet 
Communist  Party  Leader  Brezhnev.  These 
were  quoted  out  of  context  as  U  he  were 
talking  abOMt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
Washington  Post  reproduced  the  passages  In 
between  the  two  sentences  and  commented 
that  from  Dr.  Foster's  presentation,  "you 
could  hardly  have  guessed  that  the  speech 
was  made  by  party  chief  Brezhnev  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  an  award  for  superior 
production  to  the  Kharkov  tractor  works,  or 
that  it  was  entirely  devoted  to  peaceful  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  progress  In  the 
Soviet  Union."'  Laird's  presentation,  as  we 
shall  see.  Is  equally  selective. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Laird's  address  was  that 
"for  the  p>ast  five  years  the  United  States  has 
vlrttially  been  In  neutral  gear  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  offensive  forces,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  into  high  gear  in 
both  deployment  and  development  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons"  as  part  of  "a  major 
effort  since  1963  to  change  the  balance  of 
power."  He  said,  "The  United  States  then, 
unlike  the  situation  today,  clearly  occupied 
a  superior  position." 

If  the  AP  editors  check  for  themselves 
they  will  find  it  Imptossible  to  reconcile  this 
over-all  picture  with  the  figures  Laird  him- 
self presented  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  only  a  month  before  his  AP 
luncheon  address.  A  good  place  to  start  in 
checking  this  is  with  the  new  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  our  military  posture. 
They  were  released  Just  nine  days  after  the 
AP  luncheon  Laird  gave  that  committee  the 
annual  comprehensive  review  that  every 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  making  to 
Congress  since  the  later  Elsenhower  years. 
In  this  Laird  "posture  statement,"  at  page 
6874,  there  Is  a  table  comparing  the  number 
of  "force  loadings,"  I.e.,  nuclear  warheads, 
deliverable  by  the  two  superpowers.  Laird 
told  the  committee  the  Soviet  total  was  1 ,350 
compared  to  4,2(X)  for  the  U.S.  We  had  more 
than  three  times  as  much  deliverable  nu- 
clear destructive  power.  How  in  the  light  of 
his  own  figures  could  he  tell  the  AP  editors 
we  no  longer  had  superiority? 

Laird's  assertion  that  for  five  yetirs  "the 
United  States  has  virtually  been  In  neutrsU 
gear  in  the  deployment  of  strategic  offensive 
forces"  does  not  stand  up  under  examina- 
tion. In  the  past  five  years,  for  example,  we 
have  expanded  the  number  of  warheads  on 
our  Polaris  fleet  by  250  percent.  Laird  hides 
this  dramatic  expansion  by  the  way  he  puts 
the  comparative  figures  in  the  table  to 
which  we  have  Just  referred.  He  gives  the 
figure  for  SLBMs  (submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles)  on  both  sides  in  "launch- 
ers." He  gives  the  Soviets  110  and  ourselves 
656,  a  6-1  disparity  In  our  favor.  But  if  the 
figures  are  given  not  in  launchers  but  In  the 
number  of  warheads  on  those  launchers,  the 
disparity  in  our  favor  is  15-1.  How  can  our 
deployment  d\iring  the  past  five  years  be 
oalled  "virtually  In  neutral  gear"  when  the 
number  of  warheads  on  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  has  expanded  so  dramatioally 
in  that  jjeriod? 

This  expansion  is  given  added  Importance 
by  the  fears  that  Increasing  accuracy  may 
soon  make  all  land-based  missiles  vulnerable 
to  first  strike  attack,  no  matter  how  deeply 


buried  In  hardened  silos.  A  first  strike  strate- 
gy, however,  is  still  made  suicidal  by  the 
fear  of  retaliation  from  bombers  and  sub- 
marine-launched missiles.  It  represents  a 
huge  step  forward  in  protecting  the  US  de- 
terrent when  the  number  of  warheads  it  can 
launch  from  undersea  has  been  increased  so 
enormously.  I  did  not  become  aware  of  this 
untU  Jane's  Weapons  Systems  1969-70.  a  new 
pubUcation  In  the  famous  Jane's  military 
handbooks,  arrived  recently  from  London.  At 
the  top  of  page  107  It  disclosed  that  448  of 
the  656  launchers  on  our  Polaris  fleet  are 
now  outfitted  with  the  A-3  missile.'  The 
somewhat  earlier  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  for 
1969-70  had  already  disclosed  (at  page  387) 
that  the  A-3  missile,  "capable  of  delivering 
an  explosive  force  of  between  0.7  and  1 
megaton."  has  three  separate  warheads. 

These  A-3  missiles  are  not  MIRVs,  i.e., 
multiple  independently  targeted  "'rentry  ve- 
hicles" but  only  MIRVs.  i.e.,  simply  multiple 
warheads  In  a  cluster.  But  they  triple  the 
punch  and  destructive  power  on  each  Solaris 
launcher.  There  are  no  similar  triple-head- 
ers  yet   deployed   on   the   other   side. 

So  If  the  number  of  our  A-3  launchers  Is 
multiplied  by  three  and  added  to  the  remain- 
ing single-warheads  on  the  208  A-2s,  we  have 
a  total  of  1,552  warheads  on  our  fleet  as 
compared  with  the  110  Laird  gives  for  the 
Soviets. 

The  A-3  also  represents  a  sharp  increase 
in  range.  The  A-2  has  a  range  of  1500  miles; 
the  A-3.  2500.  According  to  Jane's  Weapons 
Systems  this  Is  the  result  of  "a  major  re- 
engineering  of  the  basic  missile  to  achieve  a 
60  percent  Increase  In  range  for  approximate- 
ly the  same  weight  and  dimensions  as  the 
A-2  model." '  "It  has  been  calculated,"  says 
the  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament  (p.  102),  "that  replacing  the 
A-1  with  the  A-2  results  in  doubling  the 
target  area.  The  A-3  expands  the  A-1  tar- 
get area  by  a  factor  of  six.  Polaris  A-3  also 
provides  six  times  as  much  ocean  for  the 
submarine  to  hide  in."  That  is  hardly  stand- 
ing still.  When  Pentagon  press  spokesman 
Jerry  W.  Priedheim  chimed  into  thp  Laird 
alarm  campaign  with  a  "background"  press 
conference  on  April  23.  he  unintentionally 
revealed  that  even  the  latest  model  Soviet 
subs  are  far  behind  ours  in  range.  He  said 
he  would  "not  be  surprised"  If  there  were 
at  least  one  of  the  latest  model  Soviet  nu- 
clear "Yankee-class" — the  Pentagon's  own 
Pentagonlstic  term — subs  cruising  offshore 
in  the  Atlantic  within  1200  to  1500  miles 
of  the  United  States,  the  maximum  range 
of  Its  misslles.<  That  Is  roughly  half  the  range 
of  the  Polaris  A-3.  So  the  Soviets  are  far  be- 
hind us  in  range,  too. 

The  Friedhelm  background  conference  In- 
advertently disclosed  another  area  In  which 
Laird  was  less  than  candid.  Friedhelm  showed 
color  pictures  of  a  Soviet  multiple-warhead 
(not  MIRV  but  MRV)  test.  Laird  did  not  tell 
the  AP  editors  that  while  the  Russians  are 
Just  beginning  to  test  MRVs,  we  began  to  test 
MIRVs  two  years  ago '  and  wU'  soon  begin 
deploying  them.  The  Mlnuteman  3  with  three 
independently  targeted  (MIRV)  warheads  is 
scheduled  for  deployment  in  June.  And  the 
Poseidon  missile,  which  can  carry  from  ten 
to  fourteen  independently  targeted  warheads, 
is  to  begin  replacing  the  Polaris  A-3  on  our 
nuclear  submarines  next  January. 

Par  from  being  In  neutral  gear,  the  Navy 
seems  to  be  moving  full  speed  ahead.  It  al- 
ready has  under  development  a  new  under- 
water monster  as  a  successor  to  Poseidon.  It 
Is  building  a  test  and  evaluation  submarine 
for  ULMS  (Improved  Underwater  Launched 
Missile  System) .  This  submarine,  as  the  new 
edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  describes 
It."  "would  be  'on  station,'  i.e.,  cap>able  of 
targeting  major  Soviet  cities  and  military 
complexes,  even  before  It  cleared  harbour 
and  would  have  an  operating  area  which 
Includes  most  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Psclflc 
and  Indian  Oceans."  This  deployment  for  a 
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missile  submarine  Jane's  adds,  "would  make 
iuch  a  craft  virtually  Invulnerable  to  any 
Sovie:  ASW  I  anti-submarine  warfare] 
threat." 

In  addition,  while  the  Poseidon  missile 
"has  double  the  payload  and  twice  the  ac- 
curacy" of  the  A-3.  the  longer  range  missile 
being  developed  for  tJLMS  "could  be  a 
completely  new  weapon  or  an  Improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Poseidon."'  On  April  30.  during 
the  debate  on  the  1971  defense  authorization 
bill,  Congressman  Leggett  (R.,  Cal.).  one  of 
the  "Fearless  Five"  dissidents  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  revealed  for  the 
first  time  that  the  UIAIS  would  have  24  mis- 
sile launchers  as  against  the  16  on  Polaris. 
How  can  our  strategic  weapons  program  be 
termed  in  neutral  gear  with  such  momentous 
projects  under  way? 

Indeed  by  the  mid-1970s  the  Soviets  will 
find  themselves  even  more  behind  than  now 
unless  a  freeze  is  negotiated  or  they  step  up 
the  pace  of  their  arms  effort  very  sharply. 
The  latest  Strategic  Survey  Just  Issued  by 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Analysis  In  Lon- 
don says  that  by  1975  the  number  of  deliver- 
able nuclear  warheads  in  the  American 
strategic  arsenal  will  be  "about  11.000"  while 
the  Soviet,  "which  has  already  begun  to  de- 
velop Its  own  multiple  warhead  system,  could 
presumably  Increase  its  numerical  strength 
by  some  similar  percentage."  If  the  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  force  Is  by  the  same  percentage 
as  the  US.  the  Soviets  will  have  some  5.000 
deliverable  nuclear  warheads  by  1975.  or 
less  than  half  as  many  as  the  US.  That,  too. 
doesn't  sound  like  we  are  in  low  gear. 

The  AP  editors  can  see  Just  how  far  behind 
the  Soviets  are.  and  how  thoroughly  they 
were  being  gulled  by  Laird,  If  they  recheck 
for  themselves  the  two-page  "balance  sheet" 
Laird  gave  them  to  show  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  five  years  to  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  US  and  the  USSR.  The  balance 
sheet  shows  that  the  Soviets  are  Indeed 
overtaking  us  In  numbers  of  land-based  mis- 
siles— but  it  also  discloses  inadvertently  how 
many  of  their  missiles  are  types  we  consider 
obsolete.  A  re-examination  and  recheck  of  the 
balance  sheet  will  also  throw  some  fresh 
light  on  that  bugaboo,  the  Soviet  SS-9  mis- 
sile, the  15  to  25  MT  monster,  which  Is  now 
supposed  to  threaten  us  with  a  first  strike. 

Laird  bepan  by  saying  that  in  1965  the 
Soviets  had  "about  220  launchers  for  the  rel- 
atively old-fashioned  missiles — SS-6s.  SS-7s, 
and  SS-8s — somewhat  similar  to  our  Titan. 
We  had  54  Titans  in  the  inventory  at  that 
time."  We  have  the  same  number  now.  Laird 
says  that  "in  this  category  pi  old-fashioned 
multi-megaton  weapons"  the  Soviets  still 
have  a  4-1  advantage.  Then  he  says  that  in 
1965  the  Soviets  had  no  SS-9s  whereas  today 
they  have  220  with  at  least  60  more  under 
constuctlon,  while  we  have  no  counterpart: 
"So  in  this  area  the  Soviets  have  and  will 
maintain  a  monopoly." 

I  went  back  and  reread  that  opening  sec- 
tion of  the  Laird  balance  sheet  with  fresh 
understanding  after  I  stumbled  on  a  reveal- 
ing passage  in  Part  1  of  the  new  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  on  the  1971 
defense  budget  which  were  released  Just  two 
days  after  Lairds  speech  to  the  AP.  In  Ptirt  1 
of  the  hearings,  at  pages  596  and  597.  the 
AP  editors  will  find  this  colloquy.  The  ques- 
tions ( and  the  astringent  final  comment ) 
were  by  Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  a  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  the  SS-9  a  liquid-fueled 
missile? 

General  John  D.  Ryan.  Chief  of  Staff.  US 
Air  Force    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Are  there  not  tremenJous 
logistical  problems  connected  with  the 
launching  of  a  missile  like  this? 

General  Ryan:  Our  Titan  U  Is  also  a  Uquld. 

Mr  Rhodes :  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
changed 
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This  colloquy  is  revealing  in  three  ways.  It 
brings  sharply  to  attention  that  the  SS-9  Is 
liquid-fueled.  Except  for  Titan  II,  all  our 
other  liquid-fueled  missiles — Atlas,  Thor, 
Jupiter,  and  Titan  I — were  phased  out  long 
ago.  In  the  second  place  General  Ryan  did 
not  deny  It  when  Representative  Rhodes 
said  there  were  "tremendous  logistical  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  launching  of  a  mis- 
sile like  this."  He  merely  replied  that  Titan 
II  was  also  liquid-fueled.  Nor  did  General 
Ryan  deny  the  Implication  of  Representative 
Rhodes  final  remark,  "That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  changed."  So  the  SS-9  turns  out  to 
be  of  a  type  we  abandoned  long  ago  as  cum- 
bersome and  inefficient. 

Indeed,  rummaging  around  In  past  hear- 
ings. I  found  the  SS-9  described  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Titan  II.  More  than  two  years  ago. 
when  the  SS-9  was  still  classified.  Dr.  Foster, 
then  as  now  the  Pentagon's  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Enginsenng,  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
on  the  Status  of  US  Strategic  Power,'-'  "I  find 
the  Soviets  reacting  to  our  moves.  We  have 
deployed  a  Titan  I  and  then  subsequently  a 
Titan  n  In  in  a  hard  silo.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  followed  with  the  deployment  of  most 
recently  the  [deleted]  which  Is  very  similar 
to  Titan  II."  The  deletion  could  have  re- 
ferred only  to  the  SS-9.  and  I  have  been  so 
assured  by  an  informed  source. 

The  reason  we  allow  the  Soviets  a  virtual 
monopwly — as  Laird  puts  It — In  this  type  of 
missile  Is  that  we  consider  It  outmoded. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Pentagon  was  boasting 
of  our  superiority  in  developing  the  solid- 
fuel  missile.  But  when  I  asked  the  briefing 
officer  Ln  the  Pentagon  who  specializes  In 
this  question  whether  the  Uquld-fuel  mis- 
sile was  as  efficient  as  the  solid-fuel,  I  was 
assured,  to  my  bewilderment  and  surprise, 
that  it  was.  But  when  I  pulled  off  the  shelf 
the  Air  Force  ROTC  manual  on  Aerospace 
Weapons  Systems  *'  and  read  the  passage 
wlilch  follows,  he  said  he  meant  his  answer 
in  a  very  strict  sense.  Liquid  fuel  lnde«d  has 
more  thrust  than  solid  fuel  but  this  advant- 
age Is  outweighed  by  the  other  disadvan- 
tages it  Imposes  on  missiles  fueled  by  it. 
This  Is  what  the  ROTC  manual  says: 

None  of  the  early  liquid  prop>eIlant  mis- 
siles are  satisfactory  for  the  popular  concept 
of  "push  button"  warfare  since  they  lack 
stability  of  fuel  and  require  considerable 
human  attention  In  their  preparations  for 
launching.  Other  disadvantages  are  the  lack 
of  mobility,  large  size,  and  high  cost  of 
production.  Continued  research,  utilizing 
lessons  learned  In  the  use  of  the  llquld- 
pro[>ellant  ICMBs  and  IRBMs,  resulted  in 
the  production  of  the  SM-8  Mlnuteman. 

Mobility,  hardening  Jof  the  silo  in  which 
the  missile  Is  placed  to  make  It  less  vulner- 
able to  attack],  quicker  firing,  lighter 
weight,  smaller  size  and  lower  cost  make 
the  Mlnuteman  almost  a  different  weapon 
compared  to  the  other,  first  generation,  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  three-stage  solid-fueled 
Mlnuteman  was  developed  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  in  hardened 
underground  silos  or  mounted  on  mobile 
railroad  cars  travelling  over  the  nation's 
vast  railway  system.  jWiU  the  passenger 
soon  lose  his  train  to  the  missile?  IPS.]  Its 
solid  fuel  also  p>ermlts  it  to  be  loaded  and 
ready  to  be  launched  in  seconds  if  neces- 
sary, since  the  entire  countdown  can  be 
completed  In  advance,  leaving  only  the  ac- 
tual firing  to  be  actuated  on  signal.  Even 
the  firing  signal  can  be  given  by  remote  con- 
trol. 

With  this  as  background  we  are  better  able 
to  assess  Laird's  balance  sheet  of  land-based 
missiles.  He  gives  the  Soviets  a  total  of  1240 
land-based  missile  launchers.  He  divides 
them  Into  three  categories.  The  first  Is  made 
up  of  220  of  what  he  calls  the  "relatively 
old-fashioned  missiles — SS-€s.  SS-7s.  and 
SS-as — somewhat  similar  to  our  Titan. ' 
These  seem  to  be  what  might  be  called 
Model  T  missiles.  The  Pentagon  press  office 


told  me  that  none  of  them  were  In  hard 
silos.  (It  took  all  of  an  afternoon  to  get  In- 
formation on  the  SS-6.  Apparently  it  is  not 
included  In  the  manual  on  Soviet  missilery 
used  by  the  Pentagon  press  office.  The  brief- 
ing officer  who  finally  answered  my  question 
about  It  said  it  took  so  long  to  answer  be- 
cause the  SS-6  Is  now  regarded  as  a  space 
launch  booster  rather  than  as  a  weapon!) 
So  220  of  the  1240  Laird  gives  the  Russians 
are  the  earliest,  most  cumbersome,  and  most 
vulnerable  type  of  rocket,  resembling  our 
Atlas  or  our  Titan  I. 

The  second  category  Is  the  SS-9  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Is  a  larger  version  of 
the  Titan  II.  The  size  of  the  Titan  II  war- 
head Is  classified  but  it  has  generally  been 
described  as  between  5  and  10  megatons.  The 
SS-9  is  described  by  Laird  as  between  15  and 
25  megatons.  It  is  not  the  early  type  of 
liquid-fuel  rocket  It  is  fueled  by  "storable 
liquid"  like  Tital  II.  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Seamans  explained  '•  later  In  the  collo- 
quy with  Representative  Rhodes,  and  as 
Rhodes  understood.  Storable  liquid  repre- 
sents a  considerable  Improvement  over  the 
original  liquid  fuel.  But  neither  General  Ryan 
nor  Secretary  Seamans  denied  that  there  were 
great  logistical  difficulties  in  the  use  of  stor- 
able liquid.  The  whole  subject  is  wrapped  in 
secrecy  but  as  one  expert  told  me,  "It's 
not  liks  solid  where  you  can  pour  it  and  for- 
get it,  like  concrete."  The  liquid  is  highly 
corrosive;  the  plumbing  has  to  be  flushed 
out  from  time  to  time;  the  firing  may  re- 
quire from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  fir- 
ing Is  not  virtually  Instantaneous,  as  with 
the  solid-fuel  rocket. 

Some  light  on  the  difficulties  Congressman 
Rhodes  may  have  had  in  mind  may  be  found 
in  McNamara's  posture  statement  of  January 
23,  1967.  He  said  the  US  was  keeping  Its 
fifty-four  Titan  missiles  for  a  few  more  years 
because  their  6100-mlle  range  enabled  them 
to  reach  certain  targets  in  the  USSR  beyond 
the  range  of  the  then  current  Mlnuteman 
but  that  the  same  targets  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  new  Minuteman  3  and  Po- 
seidon. "The  Titan  II."  McNamara  reported, 
"is  very  expensive  to  operate,  at  least  $600,000 
per  missile  annually  and  probably  closer  to 
$1  million  when  the  Indirect  costs  of  this 
relatively  small  force  are  considered."  He 
sp>oke  of  the  need  to  buy  boosters  for  "test- 
ing and  reliability  demonstration"  and  of 
"six  follow-on  tests  per  year."  I.e..  one  every 
two  months.  If  the  SS-9  Is  like  our  Tltal  II. 
It  might  best  be  described  as  an  Edsel.  So  a 
total  of  440.  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  1240 
land-based  missiles  with  which  Laird  credits 
the  Soviets  are  of  this  older  variety,  ranging 
from  5  to  25  megatons,  trying  to  make  up  in 
megatonnage  for  what  they  lack  In  flexibility 
of  handling  and  in  accuracy. 

The  third  category  of  land-based  missiles 
with  which  Laird  deals  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  like  Mlnuteman  "In  1965."  he  said 
in  his  balance  sheet,  "the  Soviet  Union  had 
no  ] italics  in  original]  relatively  small  ICBM 
launcher  comparable  to  our  Minuteman.  .  .  . 
Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  800  such 
launchers  operational,  and  a  projected  force 
that  could  exceed  1.000  within  the  next  two 
years.  These  launchers  Include  both  the  SS- 
11  and  SS-13  missiles."  This  sounds  as 
though  the  Soviets  have  almost  caught  up 
with  us  in  the  snxall  solid-fuel  missile  like 
Mlnuteman.  of  which  we  have  1.000  But 
those  who  look  more  closely — and  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  look  very  closely  at  everything 
Laird  says — will  see  that  while  he  gave  the 
impression  these  missiles  were  solid  fuel  he 
did  not  say  so  explicitly. 

The  misleading  impression  was  created  by 
saying  that  the  Soviet  missiles  were  like  Mln- 
uteman. and  the  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  the  way  the  Pentagon  press  office 
handled  inquiries  about  it.  The  briefing  offi- 
cer who  gives  out  Information  about  Soviet 
missiles  Insisted  over  and  over  again  to  me 
in  two  days  of  telephone  calls  that  of  the 
two  types  Laird  mentioned — the  SS-11  and 
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the  SS-13 — the  first  was  solid  fuel  and  the 
second  was  classified.  The  fact  that  descrip- 
tive details  about  the  later  model  were  classi- 
fied led  one  to  believe  that  It  must  be  more 
advanced — solid  fuel  or  better. 

I  told  the  briefing  officer  I  had  difficulty 
reconciling  this  with  Jane's  Weapons  Sys- 
tems and  with  the  new  Strategic  Survey  by 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London. 
The  former  (at  page  629)  merely  said,  "There 
Is  some  evidence  that  ] Soviet]  missiles  using 
solid  fuel  motors  are  In  a  late  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  these  have  faster  reaction 
times,"  i.e.,  than  the  liquid-fuel  missiles.  The 
somewhat  more  recent  Strategic  Survey  went 
a  little  further  and  said,  "The  first  Soviet 
solid-fueled  missile  Is  already  being  de- 
ployed." Eight  hundred  missiles  cannot  be 
deployed  overnight,  like  toy  soldiers.  The 
silos  take  many  months  of  construction,  and 
are  clearly  visible  by  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites. But  the  Pentagon  press  officer  retorted 
scornfully  that  Laird's  word  was  better  than 
Jane's  and  the  ISS. 

After  picking  up  considerable  evidence, 
oral  and  written,  to  the  contrary,  I  finally 
accused  the  briefing  officer  of  giving  out  false 
Information,  though  perhaps  unwittingly. 
"I  know  you  fellows  have  a  Job  to  do,"  I  said, 
"but  I  did  not  think  you  would  give  a  false 
ans'wer  to  a  direct  question.  I  think  the 
handbook  you  are  using  on  Soviet  missiles  Is 
phonled  up."  This  led  to  an  angry  outburst 
in  which  he  said  he  would  inform  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin.  the  Pentagon's  Information  chief. 
of  my  charges.  I  said  I  welcomed  that  and 
would  like  Henkin  to  call  me.  Within  ten 
minutes,  the  same  briefing  officer  called  back 
apologetically  and  said  that  Laird  himself 
In  testimony  last  year  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  described  the  SS-11 
as  liquid,  not  solid,  fuel  and  the  SS-13  as 
solid  fuel.  I  had  myself  discovered  this  pas- 
sage the  night  before  and  was  preparing  to 
use  it  against  the  Pentagon. 

The  incident  shows  how  easily  a  reporter 
may  be  misled  by  the  Pentagon  press  office 
if  he  does  not  do  a  good  deal  of  Independent 
research  on  his  own.  According  to  the  brief- 
ing officer,  the  handbook  he  was  using  was 
revised  as  a  result  of  this  exchange  to  make 
it  conform  with  Laird's  earlier  testimony. 
AP  editors  can  find  this  testimony  for  them- 
selves on  page  8  of  the  special  briefing, 
"Safeguard  Antl-Ballistlc  Missile  System," 
May  22.  1969.  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Laird  said: 

"Currently  about  two-thirds  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  consists  of  SS-Us.  a  small  Mln- 
uteman-sized,  liquid  fuel  missile.  With  Its 
currently  estimated  warhead  yield  and  ac- 
curacy, this  weapon  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  our  Mlnuteman  forces.  The  Soviets  have 
Just  started  to  deploy  a  new  solid-fuel  ICBM, 
the  SS-13.  But  again  this  missile,  with  an 
even  smaller  warhead  yield  and  no  better 
accuracy,  constitutes  even  less  of  a  threat 
than  the  SS-11  to  our  Mlnuteman  force." 

So  it  Is  obvious  from  Laird's  own  testimony 
that  most  of  the  800  "Mlnuteman-type"  mis- 
siles to  which  he  referred  In  the  speech  to 
the  AP  are  Uquld-fuel  missiles  Inferior  to 
our  Mlnuteman.  They  have  Just  begun  to 
deploy  a  solid-fuel  missile  like  Mlnuteman 
while  we  are  about  to  deploy  Mlnuteman  3, 
which  will  carry  three  MIR'Ved  warheads. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  taking  apart 
all  the  half-truths  Emd  disingenuous  non- 
sense In  the  Laird  speech.  But  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  two  points,  one  melodramatic, 
the  other  fundamental.  The  former  Is  in  that 
portion  of  his  balance  sheet  where  he  says 
that  Soviets  have  tested  a  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System  "and  could  have  an 
operational  version  already  deployed"  while 
the  US  has  "developed  nothing  comparable." 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  tells  me  that  not  a  single 
operational  analysis  at  the  Pentagon  has 
shown  that  an  FOBS  has  military  value  for 
the  US.  I  would  like  to  see  AP  editors  check 
this  out  for  themselves  through  their  own 
sources. 


A  more  fundamental  point  Is  raised  by 
Laird's  assertion,  which  made  sensational 
headlines,  that  while  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
virtually  quadrupled  the  total  megatonnage 
in  Its  strategic  offensive  force,"  the  US  in 
that  same  five-year  period  "reduced  its  mega- 
tonnage by  more  than  40  percent."  This 
makes  it  sound  as  if  we  are  falling  fearfully 
behind.  In  fact,  these  figures  are  only  an 
index  of  Soviet  technological  backwardness. 

"More  popular  attention  has  traditionally 
been  given."  says  the  latest  Strategic  Survey 
by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  "to 
the  explosive  power  ('yield')  of  nuclear  war- 
heads than  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
can  be  delivered.  Yet,  when  blast  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  effectiveness  (as  It  Is  when  attacking 
missile  silos),  the  effects  of  Improving  accu- 
racy are  dramatically  greater  than  the  effects 
of  Increasing  yield.  .  .  .  [  I  ]  mprovements  In 
the  accuracy  with  which  warheads  are  deliv- 
ered have  something  like  five  to  six  times 
more  effect  than  do  proportional  Increases  In 
the  yield  of  the  warheads  themselves.  Dou- 
bling the  accuracy  thus  has  about  the  same 
effect  as  multiplying  the  yield  by  ten.  .  .  . 
JOjnce  high  accuracy  has  been  achieved  by 
a  missile  system  with  small  warheads  (50 
to  100  kllotons).  small  Increases  In  that  ac- 
curacy will  produce  large  Increases  In  effec- 
tiveness." This  Is  why  the  US.  Instead  of  In- 
creasing the  number  of  Its  missiles,  has  been 
Improving  their  accuracy,  and  why  we  (and 
the  Russians,  too,  though  more  slowly)  have 
been  moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
smaller  warheads. 

A  concluding  observation  from  the  Strate- 
gic Survey  will  make  this  clearer.  It  says 
improving  the  CEP  '»  of  a  5  megaton  war- 
head from  3.000  to  1,500  feet  gives  about  a 
20  p>ercent  Increase  In  the  probability  of 
destroying  a  hardened  silo,  while  Improving 
the  CEP  of  a  200  klloton  warhead  from  1500 
feet  to  750  feet  gives  about  a  50  percent 
Increase  In  that  probability.  The  200  klloton 
weapon  Is  superior  In  this  sense  to  a  5  mega- 
ton weapon,  though  the  latter  has  25  times 
Its  explosive  power  or  megatonnage! 

It  Is  the  Improvement  In  accuracy  and 
guidance  which  Is  threatening  to  make  the 
land-based  missile  obsolete,  by  rendering  It 
vulnerable  in  the  near  future  to  direct  at- 
tack. In  this  race  the  U.S..  by  every  Indica- 
tion, is  ahead.  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  head 
of  research  and  engineering  at  the  Pentagon, 
has  said  that  accuracy  has  Increased  400-fold 
since  the  V-2  and  tenfold  since  the  ICBM 
program  was  Initiated  fifteen  years  ago.  and 
that  a  twofold  further  Increase  In  accuracy 
would  make  the  MIR'Ved  Mlnuteman  a  first 
strike  weapon,  and  a  fourfold  Increase  would 
make  a  first  strike  weapon  of  Pceeldon.  "It  is 
very  easy."  he  said  of  this  picture,  "to  Imag- 
ine what  the  Russlar  Caseandras  are  say- 
ing." '• 

The  most  dramatic  development  ahead  is 
In  our  ABRES  (Advanced  BalUsUc  Missile 
Reentry  System)  program,  now  funded  at 
$105  million,  which  would  put  maneuverable 
wings  on  the  missile  and  a  guidance  system 
mapper  in  Its  cone  to  adjust  Its  flight  path, 
enabling  It  to  home  In  on  the  target."  The 
view  from  the  other  side  Is  more  fearful 
than  anything  Laird  painted  for  the  AP  edi- 
tors because  if  you  add  Improved  accuracy 
and  guidance  to  the  vast  multiplication  of 
our  warheads  by  MIRV.  the  Soviets  are  in 
more  Imminent  danger  than  we.  The  chances 
are  that  we.  rather  than  they,  will  be  the 
first  to  achieve  a  first  strike  capacity. 

The  whole  alarmist  campaign  launched  by 
Laird,  Poster,  and  Nixon  is  pitched  to  the 
maintenance  of  superiority  whereas  early 
In  the  Administration  Nlzon  had  promised 
to  base  arms  policy  on  "sufficiency."  Both 
sides  now  hsve  more  than  ample  power  for 
deterrence.  If  superiority  is  to  become  the 
goal,  then  neither  side  will  ever  have  a  suffi- 
ciency. Endless  arms  race  at  ever  greater 
cost  Is  the  prospect. 

The  SALT  talks  must  fall  If  this  Is  how 


the  Nixon  Administration  approaches  them. 
The  AP's  editors  owe  It  to  themselves  and 
their  readers  to  recheck  Laird's  alarms  and 
explain  their  significance  for  the  arms  race 
and  SALT. 

rOOTNOTES 

■  Bernard  Nosslter,  Washington  Po5f ,  May 
10.  James  Reston,  in  The  New  York  Times. 
May  11,  said  that  his  paper  had  received  a 
copy  of  the  same  recent  memorandum  but 
had  decided  not  to  publish  It.  "The  Incident 
suggests,?  he  commented,  "that  the  oppo- 
sition within  the  Pentagon  has  now  reached 
the  pplnt  where  even  highly  classified  docu- 
ments are  being  purloined  and  distributed  to 
the  press."  If  the  pressure  rises.  The  New 
York  Times  may  even  begin  to  print  them. 

"  Evans  and  Novack,  Washington  Post. 
April  27.  See  also  John  W.  Rnney's  account 
of  the  same  briefing  in  The  New  York  Times, 
April  28.  Notes  taken  by  those  present  are 
circulating  with  White  House  permission  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  have  even  reached  my  office. 

»See  also  the  equally  hard-hitting  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  April  22  on  the  Laird 
speech  to  the  AP. 

*  "There  are  a  total  of  336  A-3  and  208  A-2 
missiles  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  fleet.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  A-3s  are  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  fleet."  Jane's  Weapons  Systems 
1969-70.  First  year  of  Issue.  Sampson  Low. 
Marston  &  Company,  Ltd..  London,  1970. 

»p.  106. 

«The  Pentagon  sees  Soviet  submarines  off 
our  coast  every  spring  before  the  annual  de- 
fense authorization  bills  come  up  In  Con- 
gress. It  Is  curious  In  this  case,  however, 
that  Frledhelm  did  not  say  a  nuclear  sub 
had  been  spotted  but  only  that  he  would 
not  be  surprised  If  one  were  there!  When  we 
asked  how  many  nuclear  subs  we  had  cruls- 
m  the  Atlantic  we  were  told  this  was  classl- 
fled.  When  we  asked  why  It  was  classified, 
we  were  told  "because  we  don't  disclose  that 
sort  of  Information"! 

■  The  first  flight  test  of  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile, which  is  MIRVed,  according  to  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  1969-70,  p.  387,  was  as  far 
back  as  August  16,  1968. 

"Foreword  to  the  1969-70  voltime.  p.  76. 

'Jane's  Fighting  Ships  1969-70,  p.  387. 

>»Part  1,  p.  110. 

"May  1961.  still  the  only  edition  publicly 
available,  published  by  the  Air  UrUverslty. 
pp.  26-7. 

'»See  Part  1,  page  597,  House  Appr<^rta- 
tlons  Committee  hearings  on  the  1971  de- 
fense budget. 

"  Circular  Error  Probable.  "This  Is  the  ra- 
dius of  a  circle."  the  Survey  explains,  "cen- 
tered on  the  exact  target,  within  wftlch  50 
percent  of  the  warheads  delivered  by  that 
type  of  missile  can  be  expected  to  fall." 

"See  page  41.  SIPRI  yearbook  of  World 
Armaments  and   Disarmaments,   1968, 69. 

"s  This  Is  what  the  Strotej^  Survey  alludes 
to  when  It  says  (p.  32) ,  "The  development  of 
terminal  guidance  systems,  which  allow  the 
individual  warhead  to  be  stored  during  re- 
entry and  which  alone  would  be  capable  of 
achieving  a  CEP  as  small  as  750  feet,  is 
thus  of  particular  Importance  In  the  case  of 
missiles  with  smaller  warheads." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  wish  to  commend  the  last 
speaker  in  respect  to  what  he  said. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemtin 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  in  re- 
spect to  his  statement  whether  in  his 
opinion  he  feels  that  on  balance  we  have 
made  progress  in  terms  of  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  this  system  In  view  of 
the  history  of  the  last  7  years?  I  do  not 
think  we  have  in  all  deference  to  the 
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good  faith  of  the  gentleman.  I  submit 
that  whenever  there  is  disagreement  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  our  generals  and  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  or  not  a  missile  sys- 
tem or  a  weapons  system  will  be  good  or 
bad.  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  rely 
alone  on  saying  if  we  are  going  to  be 
mistaken,  we  should  be  mistaken  on  the 
side  of  getting  the  new  system,  because 
the  mistake  would  be  less  in  that  regard 
than  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  submit  that  in  this 
day  and  age  the  people  of  this  country 
will  not  accept  the  action  of  this  Con- 
gress in  binding  them  in  making  such  a 
choice.  I  think  we  have  to  exercise  our 
discretion.  I  think  we  have  to  tell  the 
military  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  it  is  completely  unacceptable  to  con- 
tinually come  to  Congress  and  present 
such  choices  to  us  by  saying.  "Make  a 
mistake  if  you  will  make  it  on  the  side 
of  defense,  but  ignore  the  other  aspects 
of  the  question." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  questioned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  this.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  questioned  them  on  it.  The  Ete- 
fense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
questioned  them  on  it  at  least  twice 
and  it  has  been  questioned  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  more  than  once  this  year. 
We  also  questioned  it  twice  last  year.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  sufficient 
questioning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  Eck- 

HARPT I  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  mistaken  in  either  direction  a  holo- 
caust can  destroy  civilization  as  we  know- 
it.  The  only  argument  that  has  been 
made  against  the  amendment  that  rec- 
ognizes this  fact  is  that  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  Deter- 
rence is  the  only  thing  that  can  protect 
civilized  society  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  from  that  kind  of  holo- 
caust. It  would  not  be  with  the  ABM  sys- 
tem that  is  now  being  advocated  ana 
which  places  us  on  the  threshold  of  com- 
petition for  a  first  strike  capability. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  defense  as 
opposed  to  no  defense.  The  question  is. 
whether  we  go  into  a  second  phase  of 
competition  for  a  first  strike  capability. 
If  we  do  so,  we  start  the  beginning  of  the 
end  unless  we  can  settle  this  thing  in  the 
SALT  talks.  If  SALT  faUs,  we  then  enter 
into  a  race  to  Armageddon  in  the  name  of 
achieveing  national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr. 

HUNCATE  •  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Yates  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  that 
if  the  committee  is  wrong  we  lose  money. 
If  Mr.  Yates  is  wrong  we  lose  the  coim- 
try.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Yates' 
position.  I  submit  we  have  discovered 
more  than  one  way  to  lose  this  country, 
after  observing  the  present  adnunistra- 
tion  for  1  '2  years  and  the  operations  of 
this  Congress  for  the  last  6  years  and 


while  comment  would  be  improper,  I  be- 
lieve the  other  body  is  in  session  today, 
I  think  there  may  be  several  ways  to  lose 
this  country.  One  is  through  writing 
checks.  Some  feel  we  should  not  be  so 
excited  about  things  such  as  this  ABM 
expenditure  since  we  are  spending 
money  in  other  areas.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  of  us  are  concerned 
when  those  on  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  become  excit«d  enough  to 
veto  the  expenditure  of  $600  million  on 
education,  but  can  swallow  $60  or  $70 
billion  on  defense  spending  or  over  $100 
billion  spent  in  Vietnam  without  a 
murmur. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Hall. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  had  too  much  argument  about  too 
many  different  things  at  the  sacrifice  of 
precious  time  by  the  same  old  dispensers 
of  the  same  old  bromides  who  change 
color  depending  on  geography,  whether 
it  is  the  Far  East  or  whether  it  is  the 
Near  East. 

As  far  as  the  SALT  talks  are  con- 
cerned, one  who  engages  in  a  contest 
with  a  porcupine  is  most  liable  to  get 
stuck.  Obviously,  I  have  little  hope  in 
consorting  with  an  avowed  aggressor. 
There  has  already  been  too  much  said 
and  we  have  telegraphed  too  many 
punches  and  part  truths,  without  con- 
cept of  or  recognition  for  the  need  and 
security   of   military   information. 

Never  has  so  much  been  said,  by  those 
so  poorly  informed,  about  things  which 
never  should  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  first  place,  if  I  may  paraphrase  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  If  one  lacks  proof  for 
this,  the  geographical  change  from  Fort 
Warren,  Wyo.,  to  Missouri,  is  evidence 
per  se. 

I  have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  from  its  in- 
ception. This  thing  we  consider  is  a  de- 
fensive measure  and  can  be  done ;  it  will 
deter  the  aggressive  opposition  or  cost 
them  beyond  their  capability  to  build. 
If  it  becomes  a  question  of  saving  coun- 
try or  saving  money,  there  is  a  deeper 
question — that  of  saving  lives,  or  social 
experiments.  If  we  are  to  gamble,  I  for 
one  am  going  for  country,  and  saving  the 
20  to  60  million  additional  lives;  it  is 
known  the  Safeguard  will  accomplish 
whether  FOB.  or  threat  of  the  Chinese  or 
Russian  Communist  missile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Teimessee 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  la-ge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 

SiKES). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  have 
time  to  speak  on  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
is  entitled  to  be  recognized. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
in  saving  America, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr,  SiKES). 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  and  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations have  not  been  careless  about 
money.  In  the  past  3  years  we  have  saved 
the  Nation  $12.5  billion  by  reductions  in 
defense  programs.  We  look  very  carefully 
at  every  expenditure  proposal  that  comes 
before  us,  and  we  have  looked  very,  very 
carefully  at  the  ABM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  administration  after  administration 
after  administration,  starting  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  has  recommended  a 
program  to  defend  America  against  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles.  Surely 
they  were  not  all  wrong.  We  have  plowed 
this  ground  many  times.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  new  in  this  question  before 
us.  It  boils  down  very  simply  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  an  ABM,  or  noth- 
ing? The  time  is  late.  We  should  have 
had  one  long  ago.  Our  enemies  do  have 
an  operational  system. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  defending 
America?  You  do  not  ask  the  price  of 
survival.  It  is  failure  to  survive  that  we 
should  be  thinking  about. 

The  late  Sam  Raybum  said,  "I  would 
rather  be  a  live  American  with  an  empty 
pocketbook  than  a  dead  one  with  a  full 
pocketbook."  He  was  right. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  We  can 
afford  this  program.  A  nation  with  a  tril- 
lion-dollar economy  can  afford  whatever 
it  needs  for  defense  if  it  is  needed  for 
America's  survival.  And  that  is  the  only 
question:  We  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  survive  if  we  have  an  ABM  system.  We 
should  not  delay  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Y.^tes)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Yates),  there 
were — ayes  26.  noes  98. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Military  Construction,  Navy 
For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  InstsUlatlons.  and  facili- 
ties for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized  In 
military  public  works  or  military  construc- 
tion Acts,  and  In  sections  2673  and  2675  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Including  per- 
sonnel In  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  and  other  personal  services  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
$285,672,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   WYMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman:  On 
page  2,  line  16.  strike  out  •'8285,672.000'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$287,357,000",  and  add 
after  the  word  "exp)ended,"  line  17.  the  fol- 
lowing " :  Provided,  however.  That  the  Incre- 
ment of  said  funds  applicable  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire,  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
only  at  such  time  as  the  closure  order  appli- 
cable to  that  yard  shall  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  provides  $1,685 
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million  for  essential  line  item  work  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  to  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  diu-ing  fiscal  year 
1971  only  if  and  when  the  closure  order 
with  respect  to  this  yard  is  rescinded. 
The  amendment  increases  the  overall 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Navy  by  this 
sum  with  the  aforementioned  express 
limitation. 

At  page  20  of  the  committee  report 
there  appears  an  inaccurate  statement 
that  none  of  the  original  $5.68  million 
authorized  for  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard could  or  would  be  expended  for 
other  than  design  during  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  Navy  has  advised  me,  since 
publication  of  the  committee  report,  that 
$1,685  million  of  these  funds  which  are 
for  steam  line  extension,  electrical 
shop  improvements,  and  engineering  of- 
fices, should  be  available  and  can  be 
utilized  virtually  Immediately  upon  re-- 
scission  of  the  closure  order. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  the 
oldest  Navy  yard  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  three  drydocks  and  an  ongoing 
capability  for  repair  and  overhaul  of 
nuclear  submarines  that  is  of  the  finest 
quality  in  the  United  States.  It  also  has 
the  added  capability  and  technical  pro- 
ficiency of  converting  nuclear-powered 
submarines  from  the  Polaris  missile  sys- 
tem to  the  Poseidon  missile  system. 

These  existing  facilities  and  ongoing 
capabilities  will  be  needed  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  for  the  repair  and  over- 
haul as  well  as  conversion  of  our  under- 
seas  nuclear  fleet  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  retaliatory  deterrents  on  which 
this  Nation  relies  to  prevent  an  attack 
upon  our  people.  It  would  be  folly  to 
scrap  this  R.  &  O.  capability  and  dry- 
dock  availability  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  nuclear-attack  submarines  have  to 
come  in  for  R.  &  O.  every  3  years  and 
ballistic  missile  submarines  every  5 
years. 

The  original  decision  to  close  Ports- 
mouth made  6  years  ago  by  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  was  a  cost- 
motivated,  nondefense-oriented  deci- 
sion. It  resulted  in  large  measure  from 
the  fact  that  new  construction  costs  at 
Portsmouth  were  high,  derived  from  re- 
peated interruptions  of  new  construc- 
tion schedules  by  temporary  naval  prior- 
ity assignments  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment requiring  the  taking  of  person- 
nel away  from  the  new  construction 
assignments  then  at  the  yard.  In  the 
meantime,  the  emphasis  has  changed  at 
this  yard  so  that  the  Navy's  program 
for  it  is  now  exclusively  repair  and  over- 
haul and  no  longer  new  construction. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  function  and, 
on  this  basis,  with  an  appropriately  less- 
ened onboard  complement  in  the  vicinity 
of  6,000  persormel,  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  has  a  continuing  role  in  the 
naval  shore  establishment  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  operational  capabilities 
of  our  underseas  fleet.  This  role  is  to 
keep  it  in  good  repair,  to  overhaul  it,  to 
convert  it  as  necessary,  and  to  have  this 
outstanding  capability  and  these  excel- 
lent facilities  available  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  the  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  money  for  these 
line  items  will  be  needed  if  and  when 


the  order  to  close  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  is  rescinded.  I  expect  a  final 
decision  on  this  will  be  made  before  the 
end  of  this  year  and  I  believe  the  closure 
order  will  be  lifted.  The  money  should 
be  available  at  that  time  for  these  needed 
utility  items. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  state  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  take  the  floor  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  with 
a  great  deal  of  reluctance.  There  is 
no  Member  of  the  House  who  has  worked 
harder  for  his  district,  or  who  is  more 
genuinely  sincere  in  providing  adequate 
defense  facilities  than  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  He  is 
say  very  warm  friend.  I  count  him  one  of 
the~TBost  valuable  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  support  his  efforts. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  do  so,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  and  the  testimony 
before  us. 

The  first  problem  is  the  fact  that  these 
are  not  budgeted  items.  Actually  I  feel 
there  is  a  need  for  these  projects.  But  the 
Portsmouth  yard  is  under  a  closing  order. 
The  announcement  was  made  some  years 
ago  that  the  Portsmouth  yard  is  to  be 
closed  by  1974,  There  has  been  no  change 
in  that  picture.  I  hope  there  wiU  be.  I 
think  there  is  a  need  for  that  yard.  Even 
though  there  was  no  budget  request  be- 
fore us,  the  committee  explored  very 
carefully  the  possibility  of  constructing 
the  projects  within  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
the  event  we  received  word  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  changed  its 
plans  to  close  the  yard.  This  has  not 
occurred. 

Departmental  witnesses  stated  that 
even  if  these  projects  were  approved  and 
funded,  it  is  questionable  that  the  plan- 
ning could  be  completed  and  the  proj- 
ects placed  under  contract  during  fiscal 
1971. 

In  other  words,  we  can  have  another 
look  at  the  needs  of  the  yard  next  year. 
In  the  meantime  I  hope  the  Navy  will 
decide  to  keep  the  yard  open.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  lose  any  time.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  Godspeed  in  his  effort  to  have 
the  yard  remain  open.  I  certainly  shall 
support  efforts  to  have  the  facilities  at 
Portsmouth  improved  when  we  know  the 
yard  will  continue  in  operation. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  two  items  to  which 
the  gentleman  made  reference  do  not  re- 
quire contract  specification  or  definition, 
and  the  amendment  is  very  specific  in  its 
limitation  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  two  projects  shall  be 
avaDable  for  expenditure  until  such  time 
as  the  closure  order  applicable  to  the 
yard  is  rescinded.  My  point  is  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this  and  the  yard  closure  or- 
der is  rescinded,  let  us  say,  in  September, 
if  the  gentleman's  position  is  adhered  to. 
they  could  not  implement  even  the  steam 
line  and  the  electrical  shop  repairs  that 


are  necessary  imtil  well  into  the  fall  of 
1971;  there  would  be  no  funds  and  sub- 
stantial delay  would  occur. 

Such  a  delay  would  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  Navy  and  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  yard.  The  amendment 
does  not  call  for  appropriation  in  excess 
of  authorization.  In  fact,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  authorization.  The  matter 
of  budget  action  was  considered  before 
the  authorizing  conmiittee  and  resolved 
in  favor  of  Portsmouth. 

I  urge  the  gentlemen  to  accept  the 
amendment,  recognizing  the  limitation 
on  the  spending  of  the  money  involved. 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, may  I  read  from  the  testimony  at 
the  hearings : 

Mr.  Sixes,  When  do  you  think  you  would 
award  a  contract  for  each  of  these  projects 
In  the  event  It  were  found  that  the  yard 
would  remain  open? 

Admiral  Enger.  I  will  have  to  split  my  an- 
swer, sir.  for  the  three  projects.  In  the  case 
of  the  Engineering  Management  Offices  and 
the  utility  improvements  we  perhaps  could 
complete  the  design  and  award  a  contract 
within  perhaps  a  year. 

He  said.  "Perhaps." 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not 
budgeted  items,  I  am  very  sympathetic, 
but  I  do  not  feel  it  represents  orderly 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  accept  nonbudgeted  items  when  we 
cannot  even  be  certain  the  projects  can 
be  placed  under  contract  within  the  pe- 
riod of  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  that  the 
yard  will  continue  in  operation  beyond 
1974. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  just  like  to  clar- 
ify the  statement  I  made  earlier  writh  re- 
spect to  Admiral  Enger's  testimoriy.  I 
have  since  checked  with  the  Navy,  and 
have  been  informed  that  the  testimony, 
insofar  as  it  indicated  delay  would  be 
involved  until  next  year,  was  inaccurate, 
and  that  the  utility  items  could  and 
would  be  implemented.  They  were  In- 
cluded by  the  Navy  in  their  line-item 
justification.  The  question  of  the  author- 
ization and  the  budget  was  taken  up  be- 
fore the  authorizing  committee  and  It 
was  authorized.  Again,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  allow  these  utility  items  with  the 
express  limitation  provided. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  read  the  testimony 
in  that  respect.  I  carmot  go  back  of  the 
evidence  which  was  submitted.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wyman)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Msissachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  t'^hole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
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that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  17970)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

SiOTION   TO  RECOMMIT   OFFERED  BY   MR.   TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Talcott  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  17970  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  308,  naj-s  57,  not  voting  64, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  167] 

TEAS— 308 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

-Vexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala, 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
.Arends 
.Asptnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md, 
Beicher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boegs 
Boland 
Boiling 


Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brocmfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N  C 
Broyhlll,  Va, 
Burke.  Fla, 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 


Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Coughlin 

Cramer 

Daniel,  Va 

Daniels,  N.J. 

E>avls,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 


EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo, 

Evlns.  Tenn, 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fl-sh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
FrelLnghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
GlaUno 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlffln 
anfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Haiina 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUneld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn, 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczyn&kl 
Kuykendall 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Bingham 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Carey 
CeUer 
Cohelan 
Culver 
Dlggs 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Farbsteln 
Fraser 
GUbert 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

La  n  drum 

Lan^en 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lenuon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUl 
Miller,  Calif, 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mln&hall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoIIohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
OHara 
ONeal,  Ga, 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rartck 
Reld,  m, 
Relfel 
Rhodes 
Rivers 

NATS— 57 

Green.  Pa, 

Oude 

Halpem 

Harrington 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Mocdonald, 

Mass. 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
Nedzl 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 64 


Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Nix 

O'Konakl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Maes. 

Podell 

Rees 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Stokes 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 


Anderson,  Ul.  Chlsholm 

Annunzlo  Clark 

Ashbrook  Clay 

Blaggl  Conyera 

Buchanan  Corman 

Bush  Cowger 


Crane 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dcnney 

Dent 


Edwards,  La, 

Esch 

FasceU 

Fountain 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Jacobs 

Keith 

KIrwan 

McCarthy 

McDade 


McMillan 

Mann 

Martin 

Mayne 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price,  Ul. 


Reld,N,Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  N,Y. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Schwengel 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Welcker 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,   with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hayes  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Welcker, 

Mr,  Stratton  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork, 

Mr,  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr,  Pascell  with  Mr,  Cowger. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr,  Crane. 

Mr.  MEUin  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr,  Bush. 

Mr,  Clark  with  Mr,  Esch. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Martin, 

Mr,  Moorhead  with  Mr.  McDade, 

Mr   Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Stafford. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr,  Michel. 

Mr,  xniman  with  Mr,  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush, 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr,  Pollock, 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr,  Schwengel, 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  KIrwan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Dawson, 

Mrs,  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Phllbln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  EXTENDED 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R,  17970)  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  INVESTI- 
GATING SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  TUES- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY,  AND  THURS- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  allowed  to  sit  during 
general  debate  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.* 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader's  in- 
quiry, we  will  ask  to  adjourn  over  upon 
announcement  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Monday  is  Flag  Day,  and  there  will  be 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  House 
Chamber. 

Monday  is  also  Consent  Calendar  Day, 

There  are  four  suspensions: 

H.R,  15608,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  property  for  the  Independence  Nation- 
al Historical  Park; 

H.R.  16416,  to  reimburse  the  Ute  Tribe 
for  tribal  funds  used  to  construct  the 
Uintah  Indian  irrigation  project,  Utah; 

H.R.  17958,  to  provide  increases  in  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation;  and 

HJl.  370,  to  increase  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  specially  equipped  automobiles 
for  disabled  veterans. 

Also  on  Monday  we  will  have  HJl. 
15361.  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

Also  on  Tuesday  there  will  be  H.R. 
17070,  the  Postal  Reorganization  sind 
Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970;  general 
debate  only.  This  is  under  an  open  rule 
with  4  hours  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  there  will  be  House  Resolu- 
tion 914,  providing  for  agreeing  to  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R,  4249,  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments,  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Then  we  will  continue  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R,  17070,  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1970. 


If  we  reach  them,  there  are  two  other 
bills  we  are  placing  on  the  program: 

S.  2315,  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program,  under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate;  and 

H,R,  17495,  Emergency  Home  France 
Act  of  1970.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Mr.  Mills,  has  asked  that  we 
advise  the  House  that  one  day  next  week 
he  will  seek  to  call  up  by  unanimous 
consent  nine  bills  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  may  be  listed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  attention  was  di- 
verted. What  are  the  bills? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Nine  bills  to  be  taken 
up  by  unanimous  consent,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  chair- 
man has  asked  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  They  will  be  called  up  un- 
der unanimous  consent  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  2076.  withholding  of  city  Income  tax 
on  F"ederal  employees, 

H.R,  4605,  Importation  of  contraceptive  de- 
vices, 

H,R.  6049,  definition  of  metal  bearing  ores. 

H.R.  9183,  free  entry  of  certain  exported 
and  reimported  articles, 

H.R.  10517,  amending  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relating  to  distilled 
spirits, 

H.R.  15979,  Interest  on  loans  sold  out  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

H.R,  16506,  tax  treatment  of  cemetery 
corporations. 

HJl.  16745,  exemption  from  duty  of  repairs 
to  shrimp  vessels, 

H.R.  17473,  extending  period  for  filing 
claims  for  floor  stock  refunds  of  excise  tax. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  called  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  15,  1970 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPACT  OF  POLLUTION  ON 
CORPORATE  PLANNING 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  the  No.  1  challenge  in  our 
coimtry  today,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  world,  is  the  chsillenge  to  preserve 
our  environment.  This  is  a  war  in  which 
all  humanity  is  lined  up  on  one  side 
against  the  single  enemy — pollution. 
Each  of  us,  from  the  6-year-old  who 
picks  up  an  empty  beer  can  from  the 
roadside  or  reminds  his  dad  not  to  throw 
it  there  in  the  first  place,  to  the  major 
industries,  must  bear  our  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  continued  war  on 
pollution. 

One  of  my  major  interests  since  first 
coming  to  Congress  has  been  to  help 
create  a  cleaner  environment,  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  had  some  effect  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  sponsoring  legislation  or  helping  to 
get  legislation  enacted  which  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  attack  on  ell  t>T)es  of 
pollution — air,  water,  and  noise. 

TTiere  have  been  many  discussions  on 
the  problem  of  pollution  and,  of  course, 
tliere  is  a  wide  disparity  in  assessing  the 
blame  and  in  offering  solutions.  I  believe 
we  are  wrong  if  we  attempt  to  hold  any 
one  section  of  the  country,  or  any  indus- 
try wholly  responsible  for  creating  pol- 
lution and  we  are  equally  wrong  in  ac- 
cepting the  idea  that  pollution  can  be 
cleaned  up  by  any  single  industry  or  any 
group.  Victory  in  this  war  will  take 
united  effort,  with  each  of  us  doing  our 
part  in  preventing  pollution  and  in 
cleaning  up  what  already  has  been  de- 
posited in  our  rivers  and  streams,  on  the 
earth  smd  in  the  air. 

The  American  Management  Associa- 
tion recently  held  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  problem  of  pollution.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  hearing  many  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion of  pollution  find  how  representatives 
of  industry  view  the  matter,  I  commend 
the  following  speech  by  Mr,  George  A. 
Spater,  president,  American  Airlines, 
Inc,  Mr,  Spater's  remarks  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  people  interested  in  the 
subject  of  ecology  as  a  basis  for  discuss- 
ing industry's  role  in  pollution  abate- 
ment, 

Mr.  Spater  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  pointing  out  the  tremendous  im- 
provement made  by  the  aircraft  and  air- 
line industry  in  noise  abatement  over 
the  past  few  years.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  work  being  done  and  the  challenge 
that  we  face  in  the  total  control  of  air 
pollution  from  aircraft  engines. 

I  am  afraid  the  speech  may  be  a  little 
bit  too  defensive  in  discussing  the  ecol- 
ogy role  of  the  military  aircraft  since  it 
might  possibly  be  interpreted  as  justi- 
fication for  not  getting  industry's  house 
in  order,  but  that  does  not  detract  from 
Mr.  Spater's  well-reasoned  presentations. 

This  very  line  speech  given  from  an 
industry  point  of  view  certainly  recog- 
nizes that  the  airline  companies  of  our 
Nation  realize  there  is  a  problem  and 
realize  that  they  must  play  a  major  role 
in  solving  it: 
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The  Impact  op  Pollution  on  Corporate 
Planning 

The  English  word  •pollution"  Is  derived 
from  a  Latin  one  meaning  to  make  unclean. 
It  Is  commonly  used  today  to  mean  certain 
types  of  unpleasant  man-made  additions  to 
the  environment. 

Nature  Itself  has  always  been  a  major  pol- 
luter In  the  broader  sense.  The  year  1813  was 
known  throughout  the  world  as  "the  year 
without  a  summer"  because  of  the  gigantic 
quantities  of  volcanic  dust  discharged  by 
eruptions  in  the  Pacific,  obscuring  the  sun 
In  America  and  Europe.  London  In  1968  was 
sprinkled  by  a  fine  pink  and  yellow  sand 
brought  there  by  strong  winds  from  the 
Sahara  Desert.  The  thunder  of  lightning  dls- 
chajges.  the  smell  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  material,  the  lava  and  suffocating 
gasses  emitted  by  volcanoes  are  other  un- 
pleasant contributions  of  nature 

Nature  has  a  self-cleaning  mechanism 
capable  of  handling  a  large  amount  of  pol- 
lution, including  that  made  by  man,  but  no 
one  knows  how  close  we  are  to  overloading 
the  mechanism.  Every  thinking  person  is 
concerned  by  the  p>c«slbillty  that  we  may  be 
dangerously  close  to  that  point,  and  perhaps 
In  some  areas  may  already  have  exceeded 
nature's  ability  to  cleanse.  The  people  of  the 
United  Slates  are  producing,  every  year,  over 
218  million  tons  of  air  pollution — about  2000 
pounds  per  year  for  etich  individual  in  this 
country.  Symbolic  of  the  spiritual  seven- 
teenth century  was  John  Bunyan's  Chris- 
tian, portrayed  as  carrying  "a  great  btirden 
upon  his  back."  made  up  of  sins  of  unspeci- 
fied weight.  Symbolic  of  the  industrial  twen- 
tieth century  is  the  American  citizen  bent 
over  by  the  ton  apiece  each  of  us  must 
carry — and  not  Just  a  total  of  one  ton  apiece, 
but  a  ton  apiece  per  year. 

This  pollution  Is  from  hundreds  of  sources. 
The  home  furnace  is  a  pollution  manufac- 
turer; so  is  the  incinerator.  The  emissions 
created  by  dry-cleaning  establishments  in 
large  cities  amount  to  4  pounds  per  person 
per  year.  But  the  largest  single  source  of 
emissions  is  attributable  to  the  fuels  burned 
by  the  various  media  of  txansportatlon  Of 
the  2000  pounds  of  emissions  a  year  per  in- 
dividual, about  900  pounds  are  derived  from 
transportation,  mostly  on  the  highways.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  airplane  Is  re- 
sponsible for  about  3^"-  of  the  total  air  pol- 
lution. Of  this  S'"-,  roughly  two-thirds  Is  the 
product  of  military  and  private  flying.  The 
balance,  or  one-third,  l'~r  of  the  total,  is 
attributable  to  the  airlines. 

I  Intend  to  discuss  this  1%. 

A  word  first  about  the  figures  I  have  used. 
Our  knowledge  of  pollution  has  Increased 
very  rapidly  as  new  and  improved  techniques 
for  measuring  It  have  become  available.  A 
study  of  total  air  pollution  for  the  year  1967. 
published  in  the  HEW  Report  to  Congress — 
December  1968,  concluded  that  the  total  air 
pollution  in  this  country  amounted  to  110 
million  tons  per  year.  A  year  later,  a  more 
sophisticated  study  made  by  the  Air  Quality 
Emissions  Group  of  HEW  concluded  that  the 
total  pollution  was  double  the  earlier  esti- 
mate, or  218  million  tons  a  year.  These  later 
figures  are  believed  to  be  more  accurate  and 
all  the  data  I  have  used  have  been  com- 
puted or  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  information  available,  for  both 
total  emissions  and  emissions  by  aircraft 
engines. 

Until  the  first  commercial  Jets  were  intro- 
duced In  1958,  virtually  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  emissions  of  aircraft  engines. 
In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  power  on  take- 
off of  these  early  Jet  engines,  water  was  In- 
jected In  the  combination  chamber.  This 
created  a  dense  black  plume.  It  also  created 
great  comment  and  criticism.  In  actual  fact, 
the  jet  engine  of  1958.  despite  this  visible 
black  plume,  was  a  far  cleaner  engine  than 
the  piston  engine  it  replaced.  The  plstcn  en- 
gine produced  over  110  pounds  of  emission 


per  trip.  The  1958  Jet  engine  produced  about 
55  pounds,  a  50 '>  Improvement.  But  the  Jet 
engine  emission  was  very  visible. 

Then  In  1961  the  airlines  Introduced  the 
fan  Jet  engine.  This  further  reduced  the 
emissions  to  49  pounds  per  engine  per  flight. 
An  even  greater  advance  has  been  made  In 
1970  by  the  engine  In  the  big  Boeing  747, 
which  produces  less  than  34  pounds  of  emis- 
sions per  flight.  Thus.  In  12  years,  while  the 
horsepower  of  engines  has  increased  1400'~r, 
the  emissions  have  been  cut  by  two-thirds. 
The  new  aircraft  carry  more  people,  so  that 
the  emissions  per  passenger  carried  have 
been  dramatically  Improved.  The  emissions 
per  passenger  carried  In  the  old  piston  air- 
craft were  twenty  times  as  great  as  In  the 
modern  Boeing  747.  Expressed  In  another 
way,  there  has  been  a  95 '"i   Improvement. 

This  record  of  achievement  has  largely 
gone  unnoticed.  And  the  reason  It  has  gone 
unnoticed  Is  that  the  major  thrust  of  recent 
criticism  has  been  directed  toward  the  visi- 
bility of  pollution,  rather  than  to  the  mea- 
sured content.  The  JT8D  engine  Installed 
on  some  of  the  short  and  medium  range  air- 
craft, such  as  the  Boeing  727  and  the  Doug- 
las DC-9,  although  a  much  cleaner  engine 
than  its  predecessors  (that  is.  emitting  less 
pollution),  produces  the  familiar  black 
plume — very  much  like  that  produced  by 
water  injection.  The  blackness  of  the  plume 
is  the  result  of  the  light-absorbing  and 
light-dispersing  qualities  of  the  tiny  par- 
ticulates, which  are  nontoxic  emissions.  Just 
as  the  blackness  of  thunderclouds  is  due  to 
similar  phenomena.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  smoke,  or  the  blackness  of  smoke, 
is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  pollution  be- 
ing emitted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  much  of  the  regulation  and 
threat  of  regulation,  and  much  of  the  litiga- 
tion and  threat  of  litigation,  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  appearance  of  pollution 
rather  than  to  its  actual  content. 

A  favorite  standard  for  measuring  pollu- 
tion is  the  so-called  Ringelmann  Scale,  which 
requires  an  observer  to  visually  compare  the 
color  of  the  smoke  being  emitted  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  grey  In  a  measuring  device. 
When  goverrunent  regulations  set  standards 
based  on  the  Ringelmann  Scale,  the  polluter 
may  be  able  to  comply  with  the  regulation  by 
using  fuel  additives  to  reduce  the  darkness 
of  the  smoke.  The  result  will  be  less  iHsible 
pollution,  which  makes  the  regulator  happy, 
but  this  Is  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  more 
invisible  toxic  emissions — and  a  much  worse 
environment. 

To  repeat,  the  significant  factor  Is  not  the 
color  of  the  emissions,  but  Its  content.  Con- 
tent is  determined  by  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  fuel  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
combustion  process.  The  principal  unwanted 
products  are  sulphur  oxides,  carbon  monox- 
ide, hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides  and  par- 
ticulates (smoke).  In  many  cases  improve- 
ments can  be  accomplished  by  burning  a 
different  fuel  and  by  Improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  combustion. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  known  fuel 
change  which  would  reduce  the  toxic  emis- 
sions of  Jet  engines.  Jet  fuel,  for  example, 
contains  virtually  no  sulphur.  Sulphur  has 
the  unhappy  faculty  of  combining  with  oxy- 
gen to  create  sulphur  oxides  and  then  with 
water  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  la 
commonly  found  in  fuel  used  in  factories, 
power  plants,  home  oil  burners  and  to  a  small 
degree  in  automobiles. 

Neither  does  Jet  fuel  contain  lead,  which 
is  found  in  automotive  fuel  and  which 
combines  with  other  chemicals  to  produce 
various  toxic  elements. 

Further,  the  Jet  engine  Is  already  p.  highly 
efficient  combustor  when  compared  with 
other  types  of  fuel  burners.  Thus,  with  no 
Eulvantsiges  to  be  gained  from  fuel  changes 
and  the  only  opportunities  for  Improvement 
depending  on  the  Increased  efficiency  cf  an 
already  highly  efficient  engine,  the  progre.ss 


made  by  the  airlines  In  controlling  emis- 
sions has  necessarily  been  evolutionary,  but 
neverthele.-^s  It  has  been  remarkably  effec- 
tive, as  evidenced  by  the  continued  reduc- 
tion of  emissions  from  1958  to  date.  As  mat- 
ters stand  today,  there  Is  no  known  technique 
or  device  by  which  further  reductions  can 
be  Immediately  effected.  Progress  will  depend 
on  research  efforts,  and  research  Is  continu- 
ing In  a  number  of  directions. 

The  most  promising  of  these  directions  was 
suggested  by  the  recent  discovery  that  over 
60';  of  the  pollution  created  by  Jet  engines 
comes  from  the  relatively  brief  periods  when 
the  airplane  Is  standing  or  taxiing,  and  less 
than  40'f  while  It  Is  flying.  A  vigorous  attack 
is  being  launched  on  solving  the  Idling  prob- 
lem. If  this  Is  successful,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent It  will  succeed,  another  substantial  ad- 
vance win  have  been  made.  The  areas  around 
airports  will  particularly  benefit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  public  fa- 
miliarity with  what  the  Industry  has  accom- 
plished Is  derived  from  the  recent  agreement 
of  the  airlines  to  install  new  burner  cans  In 
the  JT8D  engines.  It  cannot  be  stressed  too 
often  that  this  Is  principally  an  aesthetic 
Improvement.  And  while  I  warmly  endorse 
aesthetic  Improvements,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  real  advances  in  the 
reduction  of  engine  emissions  that  have  been 
made  without  public  fanfare  and  editorial 
backslapplng. 

To  round  up  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  airline  In- 
dustry has  never  been  Inattentive  to  the 
aesthetic  problem.  The  JT8D  burner  can  re- 
placement was  the  result  of  thousands  of 
hours  of  test  flying  by  four  of  the  major  air- 
lines, following  much  research  by  the  manu- 
facturer, which  was  undertaken  long  before 
the  current  furor  The  engines  on  the  Boeing 
747  and  those  on  the  DC-10  and  Lockheed 
1011  aircraft  to  be  delivered  next  year  are  not 
only  smoke  free  but  also  produce  fewer  in- 
visible emissions — a  triumph  for  both  cos- 
metics and  clean  air. 

The  second  topic  I  mean  to  discuss  is 
noise.  Noise  has  always  been  a  burden  to 
American  cities.  Nearly  200  years  ago  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  a  resident  of  peaceful  colon- 
ial Philadelphia,  found  it  necessary  to  move 
his  house  from  High  Street  to  Second  and 
Sassafras  because  "the  din  of  the  Market 
Increases  upon  me,  and  that,  with  frequent 
Interruptions,  has  I  find,  made  me  say  some 
things  twice  over." 

The  airplane  has  brought  a  new  type  of 
noise  to  the  areas  near  airports,  an  annoy- 
ance that  we  would  very  much  like  to  reduce. 
Some  things  have  already  been  done.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

F*lrst,  what  has  been  done.  When  Jeta  went 
into  service  in  the  late  1950's,  they  were 
equipped  with  sound  suppressors.  The  loss  of 
etflclency  resulting  from  these  suppressors 
cost  $10,000  per  plane  annually. 

Second,  within  3  years  we  came  along  with 
the  fan-Jet  engine,  not  only  more  efficient 
than  the  conventional  jet  and  producing 
fewer  emissions,  but  operating  with  lower 
takeoff  noise.  Almost  all  airline  aircraft  be- 
ing operated  in  the  United  States  today  are 
equlpjjed  with  fan  engines. 

Third,  new  aircraft  currently  being  de- 
livered are  treated  with  extensive  acoustical 
materials  specially  designed  to  reduce  noise 
levels  and  alleviate  the  annoying  high- 
frequency  whine.  The  added  weight  of  the 
acoustical  material  alone  on  each  747  Is  the 
equivalent  of  10  passengers  a  trip. 

Fourth,  In  addition  to  these  aircraft  modi- 
fications, sp)ecial  approach  and  takeoff  pat- 
terns are  in  effect  at  major  urban  airports  to 
minimize  the  noise  in  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. These  procedures  are  responsible  to 
a  large  degree  for  existing  congestion  at 
many  airports:  they  also  Increase  operat- 
ing costs. 

These  things  have  been  done.  Future  prog- 
ress depends  on  research  directed  at  a  more 
complete    understanding    of    noise    generat- 
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ing  mechanisms,  and  of  the  propagation  and 
attenuation  of  noise  in  the  atmosphere, 
about  which  we  currently  know  little.  The 
airlines,  airplane  and  engine  manufacturers, 
various  technical  societies,  and  the  federal 
government  are  all  involved  in  these  studies. 
NASA  alone  will  spend  $14.9  million  for  such 
research  projects  during  fiscal   1971. 

We  are  continuing  to  press  for  each  new 
engine  to  be  quieter  than  the  last.  American 
Airlines  was  the  first  airline  to  Include  noise 
limits  as  a  part  of  Its  specifications  in  an  air- 
craft purchase  contract.  As  the  technology 
becomes  available,  the  airplane  engine  will 
become  quieter,  but  at  no  point  can  we  fore- 
see a  perfectly  silent  airplane  engine.  Air- 
ports are  going  to  be  noisy  places  for  some- 
time to  come. 

As  a  consequence,  there  must  be  more  ef- 
fective zoning  by  city  authorities  to  restrict 
noncompatlble  uses  of  property  adjoining 
airports.  Speculators  continue  to  build  homes 
and  apartments  directly  under  flight  paths 
although  they  know,  or  should  know,  that 
the  people  who  live  in  these  dwellings  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  the  noise. 
A  current  example  is  the  proposed  Twin 
Pines  Development,  a  state  low-cost  resi- 
dential project  to  be  built  In  the  Canarsle 
section  of  Brooklyn,  which  would  place  20,- 
000  people  800  feet  under  an  approach  to 
Kennedy  Airport  now  used  to  divert  noise 
from  heavily  populated  areas  of  Brooklyn.  To- 
day's morning  pajiers  announced  a  proposed 
state  housing  project  for  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 
also  beneath  Kennedy  Airport  approach  and 
takeoff  paths.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  government  can  Justify  such  obvious 
disregard  of  the  citizens  It  is  purporting  to 
protect. 

To  sum  up:  The  problem  of  environmental 
control  Is  one  which  must  be  attacked  by  all 
sectors  of  society:  government,  producers 
and  consumers. 

Government  is  at  fault  when  it  subordi- 
nates real  improvement  to  apparent  im- 
provement. Government  Is  also  at  fault  when 
it  fails  to  enact  realistic  standards,  or  to 
exercises  governmental  restraint  to  protect 
the  public  against  incompatible  uses  of 
property. 

The  producers  are  at  fault  if  they  fail  or 
refuse  to  utilize  existing  techniques  and  de- 
vices to  reduce  pollution.  They  are  also  at 
fault  if  they  fail  to  undertake  the  necessary 
research  to  accomplish  further  improve- 
ments. 

As  to  the  consumers,  I  believe  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  added  costs  of  en- 
vironmental control.  They  are  at  fault  if 
they  fail  to  elect  public  officials  who  will 
carry  out  the  programs  necessary  to  such 
control. 

Corjxjrate  planning  must  give  effect  to  two 
realities:  first,  there  Is  certain  to  be  more 
regulation:  second,  there  is  certain  to  be 
more  demanding  public  pressures  for  en- 
vironmental Improvement.  This  means  that 
perceptive  management  will  make  such  Im- 
provements as  are  now  possible  and  will  de- 
mand and  support  research  Into  the  yet  un- 
solved problems. 

TABLE  (.-ANNUAL   EMISSIONS   PER  INDIVIDUAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


TABLE  ll.-ANNUAL  EMISSIONS   BY   MILITARY,  AIRLINES 
AND  GENERAL  AVIATION 


Pounds  of 

emission 

per 

individual 


Percent 

of 

total 


Motor  transportation 

Heat,  light,  air-conditioning... 
Miscellaneous  (forest  fires, 

agricultural  burning,  etc.)... 

Industrial  products . . 

Garbage  and  other  solid  waste 

disposal 

Aviation .  

Nonhighway  use  motor  fuels . . 
Rail  and  ship  transportation.. 

Total 


807 
443 

38.1 
20.9 

362 
285 

17.1 
13.4 

109 
69 

25 

20 

5.1 

3.3 

1.2 

.9 

Pounds  of 

emission 

per 

individual 

Percent 

of 

total 

Military 36 

Air  carrier                   24 

1.7 
1.2 

General  aviation    9 

.4 

Total 69 

3.3 

TABLE  lll.-EMISSIONS  BY  ENGINETYPES (DURING  TAKEOFF 
AND  LANDING) 

Pounds  of 

Pounds  of       emission  per 

emission  per  passenger 

engine  carried  > 


1.  Piston  engines 

2.  Jet  engines  1958... 

3.  Fan  lets  1961       .  . 

4.  JT9D  engines  1970. 


IH.6 

14.88 

55.2 

3.56 

49.1 

3.16 

33.5 

.6979 

'  Assumes  50  percent  load  factor  for  each  aircraft  type. 
NOTES 

Emissions  are  for  landnj-takeol  cycle  including  all  opera- 
tions below  3.000  feet.  Compjted  by  multiplying  the  known 
engine  emissions  during  each  phase  by  average  number  of 
minutes  lor  each  operation;  Idle— 13.0  minutes;  Takeoff— 1.4 
minutes;  Approach— 58  minutes. 

Data  derived  from  Northern  Research  and  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration study.  "Nature  and  Control  of  Aircraft  Engine  Exhaust 
Emissions"  1968.  and  unpublished  Pratt  and  Whitney  findings 
presented  to  the  ATA 

(This  table  updates  the  information  shown  in  Public  Health 
Service  Publication  Nd  999  AP  42.  table  32.  p.  49.  by  using  the 
results  of  improved  measuring  techniques.) 

Emissions  during  takeof  and  landing  cycle  account  for  84.8 
percent  of  total  emissions  in  4-engin9  aircraft  and  72.8  percent 
in  2-  or  3-engine  aircraft,  table  42,  northern  research  report 
"Engine  Emissions  Levels  during  a  Landing  and  Takeoff  Cycle." 


TABLE     IV.-EMISSION     REDUCTION     727/JT8D 
(DURING  TAKEOFF  AND  LANDING) 

ENGINE 

Pounds  of 

Pounds  of       emission  per 

emission  per           passenger 

engine             carried  i 

JT8D  standard        25.9 

1.59 

JT8D  smoke  fi«ed 19.1 

1.21 

I  Assumes  50  percent  load  factor. 

Source;  Computed  on  sjme  basis  as  figures  in  table  III. 
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OIL  IMPORTS  AND  TARIFF  REVISION 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Dunlop,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  recently  testified  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  regarding  oil  imports  and  related 
policy  issues. 

I  share  the  concern  Mr.  Dunlop  ex- 
pressed at  that  time  about  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  tariff  system  and  in- 
creased foreign  oil  imports  upon  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry  and  its  caf>aclty  to 
serve  the  welfare  and  security  of  this 
Nation  and  its  people  as  they  deserve  to 
be  served. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  testi- 
mony in  the  hope  that  every  Member  will 
read  it  carefully  and  ponder  its  Import: 


Statement  or  Robert  G.  Dunlop,  Chairman 

OF   THE    BOAAD,   SUN    OH.   CO.,   PHUJ^DELPHIA, 

Pa.,  Betore  THE  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrr- 

tee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  in  Be- 
half OF  American  Petroleum  Institute, 

June  3,  1970 

I  am  Robert  G.  Dunlop,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sun  Oil  (Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  to- 
day with  my  associates  to  share  with  you  our 
views  on  oil  Imports  and  related  policy  is- 
sues as  they  affect  the  trade  expansion  legis- 
lation now  before  you. 

Mr.  Ikard  has  forcefully  demonstrated  that 
reliable  supplies  of  petroleum  adequate  to 
meet  our  basic  needs  are  essential  to  the 
military  and  economic  security  of  this  na- 
tion. And  Mr.  Wright  has  raised  grave  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  that  security  would  in 
fact  be  provided  under  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
FVjrce  on  Import  CXintrol. 

I  shall  conclude  our  presentation  by  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  specific  Issues  which  we 
feel  require  careful  consideration  In  deter- 
mining oil  import  poUcy.  I  will  point  out  the 
significant  advantages  of  the  quota  system 
over  the  t6x\S  approach,  comment  on  the 
real  cost  of  Import  restraints,  look  at  the 
prospects  for  synthetic  fuels  development 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  review  petro- 
leum Industry  capital  requirements  over  the 
next  15  years  relative  to  alternative  methods 
of  Import  control. 

Right  at  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  we 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  re-examine  and 
re-appraise  petroleum  Import  policies.  Peri- 
odic policy  reviews  are  essential  to  shaping 
and  re-shaplng  effective  strategy  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  would  only  ask  that  In  this  review 
we  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  real  ob- 
jective— the  objective  of  providing  secure 
supplies  of  primary  energy  adequate  -o  meet 
our  essential  needs.  Import  limitation  Is  not 
an  end  in  Itself,  but  simply  a  tool  to  help  us 
reach  that  objective.  We  must  guard  against 
becoming  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  me- 
chanics of  Import  controls  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  energy  security  goal  which  we  are 
really  seeking. 

If  we  think  In  terms  of  that  goal,  the  Im- 
port control  Issue  can  be  brought  into  sharp- 
er focus.  We  simply  need  to  measure  alterna- 
tive approaches  against  the  goal,  choosing 
the  one  which  will  provide  the  required  se- 
curity of  energy  supply  at  the  lowest  real 
cost  to  the  nation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Import  Controls 
reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the  need 
to  restrain  the  Infiux  of  foreign  oil,  while 
disagreeing  widely  on  the  appropriate  con- 
trol mechanism  to  be  adopted.  This  Impor- 
tant question — tariffs  versus  quotas — has 
been  and  remains  one  of  the  major  issues  to 
be  resolved  in  connection  with  the  overall 
review  of  the  United  States  oil  Import  con- 
trol program. 

After  careful  and  extensive  evaluation  of 
this  problem  over  a  number  of  years.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  oppose  the  use  of  tSkrlffs  at  this 
time  to  control  the  volume  of  foreign  oil  im- 
ports into  the  U.S. 

I  oppose  the  proposed  tariff  system  for 
these  reasons: 

First,  it  Is  not  directed  principally  toward 
volumetric  control  of  foreign  oil  fiowlng  Into 
the  United  States,  which  Is  our  basic  need. 
While  the  quota  system  achieves  this  goal 
very  precisely,  the  tariff  system  does  not  and, 
in  fact,  cannot.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  It- 
self recognized  this  weakness  of  the  tariff 
approach  when  it  recommended  that  Imports 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  be  limited  to 
10  per  cent  of  domestic  demand.  In  effect, 
the  Task  Force  has  superimposed  a  tariff  plan 
on  the  quota  system. 

Second,  the  tariff  system  as  proposed  would 
Impose  Itself  Into  the  pricing  mechanism  for 
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crude  oil  and  products  In  the  United  States 
oU  industry. 

This  would  Inhibit  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dustry to  provide  the  necessary  supply  of 
petroleum  from  secure  sources.  If  we  are  to 
limit  Imports  from  Insecure  sources  to  10 
per  cent  of  requirements,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  can  attain  90  per  cent  of  our  re- 
quirements from  secure  sources.  Mr.  Wright's 
testimony  has  demonstrated  that  this  will  re- 
quire a  major  effort. 

The  substitution  of  administrative  manip- 
ulation for  market  forces  in  pricing  deci- 
sions simply  doesn't  work.  And  we  need  look 
no  further  than  the  present  situation  in  nat- 
ural gas  to  see  why.  Federal  control  of  well- 
head gas  prices  over  the  past  15  years  has 
resulted  in  an  over-stimulation  of  demand 
and  a  deterrent  to  supply.  Today  we  are 
reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  policy  In 
dwindling  supplies  and  the  weakening  of  our 
capability  to  meet  future  needs  for  natural 
gas  This  Is  in  itself  a  major  threat  to  our 
long-run  objective  of  energy  security.  We 
dare  not  now  expose  the  oil  segment  of  the 
industry  to  the  same  handicap. 

Our  need  Is  to  strengthen  incentives,  to 
encourage  the  broad-scale  development  of 
liquid  Bind  gas  reserves  In  North  America  and 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels.  We  will  be  dooming  the  effort  to  fail- 
ure before  the  fact  if  we  adopt  a  system  of 
import  control  which  would  reduce  incentive 
and  restrict  generation  of  capital  through 
governmental  price  manipulation. 

The  potential  for  disruptive  federal  con- 
trol under  the  recommend  tarlfl  plan  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  We  suggest  that  provi- 
sion for  such  arbitrary  Interference  Is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  Is  in  fact  a  grave  threat 
to  our  national  goal  of  energy  security. 

A  third  reason  why  I  oppose  tariffs  Is  the 
Inherent  uncertainty  this  approach  would 
create  as  to  future  prices  and  Investment  op- 
portunity. The  nature  of  petroleum  explo- 
ration Is  such  that  large,  high-risk  Invest- 
ments must  be  committed  on  a  long-term 
basis.  Finding  and  development  programs 
must  be  Instituted  5  to  10  years  In  advance 
of  expected  production.  A  tariff  plan  laced 
with  uncertainty  about  future  prices  can 
only  result  In  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
Incentive  for  new  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development. 

Finally,  In  our  view  the  tariff  approach  will 
not  result  In  significant  savings  to  consum- 
ers as  its  proponents  claim. 

Under  the  quota  system,  most  of  the  dif- 
ferential value  of  foreign  oil  flows  through 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 
Institution  of  a  tariff  would  direct  this  flow 
of  value  to  the  federal  government.  Petro- 
leum consumers  would  have  to  pay  corre- 
spondingly higher  prices  unless  the  gov- 
»»rnment  chose  to  reduce  other  taxes  by  a 
like  amoxint.  The  Task  Force  Itself  proposed 
that  the  money  be  used  for  other  purposes 
such  as  the  development  of  strategic  re- 
serves or  synthetic  fuels.  This.  In  effect, 
would  put  the  government  Into  the  energy 
development  business  to  strengthen  a  se- 
curity position  which  was  weakened  by  sub- 
stituting a  tariff  for  the  quota  system.  In 
our  view,  this  provides  no  additional  bene- 
flts  to  anyone. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  Import  controls, 
those  who  choose  to  emphasize  the  gross 
cost  to  the  U.S.  petroleum  consumer  rather 
than  the  net  resource  cost  have  performed 
a  disservice  to  the  nation.  We  should  keep 
In  mind  that  any  reasonable  consideration 
of  costs  must  be  on  a  net  basis,  with  the 
offsetting  of  economic  gains  and  losses.  Thus, 
multiplying  total  U.S.  oil  demand  by  the 
average  cost  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  crude  oil  exaggerates  true  cost. 
For  that  flgtare  must  be  offset  by  a  number 
of  benefits  which  stem  directly  from  Import 
controls.  Among  these  benefits  are  the  lower 
prices  which  flow  through  to  consumers  due 
to  lower-cost  oil  Imported  under  the  pres- 


ent program,  royalty  and  bonus  payments 
to  the  federal  government,  and  oil  tax  pay- 
ments to  state  and  local  governments.  Con- 
sideration must  be  given  also  to  the  Job 
losses  and  other  economic  disruptions  that 
would  result  from  reduced  U.S.  petroleum 
industry  switivlty. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  the  cost  of  present 
Import  controls  is  considerably  less  than 
opponents  of  the  quota  system  would  have 
us  believe.  The  most  reasoned  and  respon- 
sible comment  on  this  matter  that  I  have 
seen  vras  made  last  year  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Speak- 
ing before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  he  said  this  (and 
I  quote)  : 

"Costs  of  the  present  program  to  consum- 
ers have  been  estimated  as  high  as  seven 
billion  dollars  based  on  1975  use  rates,  com- 
pared with  a  resource  cost  of  about  one 
billion  dollars  annually,  ^t  it  is  this  low- 
er figure — the  net  cost  to  the  nation  after 
all  transfers  from  one  American  pocket  to 
another  have  been  wrung  out — that  Is  the 
true  measurement  of  the  premium  we  are 
paying  to  have  a  reliable  oil  supply  In  sup- 
port of  our  national  security."  (end  of 
quote.) 

Mr.  Train  went  on  to  say  that  this  cost 
appeared  to  him  to  be  "quite  modest"  In 
comparison  to  other  national  security  out- 
lays. We  agree. 

I  would  like  here  to  make  the  additional 
point  that  focusing  on  gross  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  did,  un- 
necessarily compounds  a  growing  national 
problem.  The  problem  of  our  unwillingness, 
or  inability,  to  recognize  that  attaining  na- 
tional goals  such  as  energy  security  and  en- 
vironmental Improvement  Is  going  to  cost 
all  of  us  something.  The  true  cost  Is  the 
"net  resource  cost."  which  in  effect  meas- 
ures the  reduction  in  goods  and  services  re- 
sulting from  the  pursuit  of  other  than  eco- 
nomic goals.  These  are  the  costs  we  must 
consider    In   evaluating    policy    alternatives. 

When  attention  is  focused  Instead  on  gross 
cost  to  the  consumer,  comparisons  are  bad- 
ly distorted,  pressures  for  cost  reduction  are 
intensified,  and  the  quality  of  policy  de- 
cision-making suffers.  All  too  frequently,  this 
road  leads  to  restrictive  regulation  which 
precludes  creative  response  directed  toward 
minimizing  cost.  I  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
this  In  considering  oil  import  control  pol- 
icy. 

In  our  view,  the  quota  system  has  proved 
to  be  a  fundamentally  sound  and  very  ef- 
fective approach  to  Import  limitation.  Under 
It.  the  U.S.  petroleum  Industry  in  the  past 
decade  had  found  and  developed  very  sub- 
stantial new  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time.  American  consumers  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  rising  volume  of  lower-cost  for- 
eign oil  as  a  supplement  to  domestic  sup- 
plies. This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  system  is 
I)erfect;  it  Is  not,  and  we  know  that  It  can 
be  Improved.  But  It  Is  to  say  that  the  quota 
approach  to  Import  control  has  proved  Itself 
In  actual  practice  over  more  than  a  decade. 

Now,  for  the  next  few  moments  I  would 
like  to  get  specific  about  a  very  Important 
aspect  of  future  petrolevun  jwUcy — money 
and  Investment.  If  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  real  issue  Is  not  the  mechanics  of 
Import  control  but  the  most  effective  method 
of  building  our  energy  security  for  the  fu- 
ture, then  financial  resources  become  the  key 
consideration.  To  develop  the  supply  capa- 
bility required  to  assure  energy  security  in 
the  United  States,  we  will  have  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  And,  frankly,  right  now  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  where  all  that  money  will  be 
coming  from. 

In  attempting  to  put  this  money  problem 
Into  perspective,  I  will  draw  upon  material 
developed  by  John  Winger,  vice  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  one  of  the 
covmtry's  foremost  authorities  on  petroleum 


financing.  Although  the  supply  and  demand 
projections  upon  which  Mr.  Winger's  finan- 
cial requirements  are  based  are  not  precisely 
the  same  as  those  presented  by  Mr.  Wright, 
both  lead  to  the  same  conclusions  relative 
to  future  financial  requirements. 

First,  let's  see  what  the  magnitude  of  capi- 
tal requirements  would  be  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  present  relationship 
between  imports  and  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Winger  postulates  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  a  minimum  safe  level 
of  proved  p>etroleum  reserves  and  not  be- 
come more  dependent  upon  outside  sources 
than  It  is  now.  the  petroleum  industry  must 
find  and  develop  105  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  560  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in 
the  next  15  years.  Based  on  past  results,  the 
Industry  would  need  to  spend  approximately 
$150  billion  over  the  next  15  years  to  find  and 
develop  that  much  oil  and  gas. 

The  Industry  Is  not  going  to  have  any- 
where that  amount  of  money  available  for 
such  Investments  In  the  next  15  years.  In 
fact,  there  Is  no  cogent  reason  for  expecting 
that  it  will  commit  very  much  more  than  the 
$68  billion  Invested  in  the  past  15  years. 
Capital  Is  in  short  supply  and  we  will  have 
to  be  highly  selective  In  deciding  where  and 
how  to  use  it.  At  the  present  level  of  eco- 
nomic Incentives,  then,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
Investment  in  the  search  for  petroleum  will 
exceed  some  875  billion  over  1969  to  1985 
period.  This  would  enable  us  In  1985  to  sup- 
ply Just  over  half  of  our  oil  needs  and  about 
55  per  cent  of  our  gas  needs  from  domestic 
sources.  Conceivably,  we  could  meet  the  pro- 
jected oil  deficit  with  imports,  but  It  is  un- 
likely that  we  could  Import  enough  gas  to 
meet  requirements. 

Now.  assume  that  the  import  recommen- 
dations of  the  Task  Force  majority  were 
Implemented  and  domestic  crude  oil  prices 
were  pushed  down  by  an  average  of  30  cents 
per  barrel.  What  could  we  then  anticipate 
in  the  way  of  Investment?  Mr.  Winger  esti- 
mates that  under  these  conditions  total  out- 
lays for  the  petroleum  search  over  the  next 
15  years  would  approximate  only  $30  billion. 
This  would  be  $45  billion  less  than  would 
otherwise  be  Invested. 

At  this  level  of  expendlturee.  we  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  only  about  one-third  of  our 
oil  and  gas  needs  from  domestic  sources  by 
1985.  And  since  there  are  severe  limitations 
on  the  volume  of  gas  that  can  be  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  a  larger  share  of  over- 
all energy  demand  would  shift  to  oil.  This 
would  boost  our  oil  needs  to  some  26  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1985.  and  require  that  as 
much  as  70  per  cent  would  have  to  be  Im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Winger  goes  on  to  point  out.  as  Mr. 
Wright  did  a  few  moments  ago.  that  in  this 
situation  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
quired in  1985  to  depend  upon  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  for  a  sizable  share 
of  Its  imported  oil.  Specifically  the  forecasts 
Indicate  the  United  States  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  these  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources 
for  almost  half  of  Its  oil  supplies  in  1985. 

We  submit  that  this  degree  of  dependence 
on  petroleum  sources  which  historically  have 
been  subject  to  supply  Interruptions  poees  a 
luitional  security  problem  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. And  even  In  the  absence  of  supply 
Interruptions.  I  think  it  Is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  such  a  heavy  dependence  on 
Eastern  Hemisphere  oil.  which  Is  largely  con- 
trolled by  an  organized  group  of  producing 
countries,  would  result  In  higher  prices  and 
the  loss  of  anticipated  savings  to  American 
consumers. 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  the  capital  In- 
vestment figures  I  have  been  discussing 
above  refer  only  to  the  finding  and  develop- 
ment phases  of  petroleum  activity.  The  in- 
dustry will  continue  to  require  tremendous 
amounts  of  capital  for  refining  and  other 
facilities  beyond  the  wellhead  over  the  pe- 
riod we  have  been   discussing.  Mr.  Winger 
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has  estimated  these  additional  needs  to  total 
some  $77.5  billion  over  the  next  15  years. 
On  a  combined  basis,  this  means  total  capital 
requirements  of  the  United  States  petroleum 
Industry  between  now  and  1985  could  range 
from  $153  billion  to  $233  billion. 

I  should  point  out  that  these  estimates 
make  no  allowance  for  two  factors  which 
could  substantially  affect  the  level  of  capital 
needs  In  the  future — continuing  Inflation 
and  the  national  effort  to  Improve  our  en- 
vironment. 

In  regard  to  Inflation,  there  is  little  In  to- 
day's outlook  that  suggests  any  quick  halt 
to  the  rise  In  prices.  We  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  efforts  to  slow  inflation 
win  be  successful.  But  a  realistic  view  of  the 
future  tells  us  that  we  must  expect  Inflation 
to  add  significantly  to  our  investment  needs 
In  coming  years. 

While  it  Is  far  too  early  to  attempt  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
required  to  preserve  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  we  do  know  that  the 
costs  will  be  substantial. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  esti- 
mates that  right  now  the  oil  Industry's  ex- 
penditures for  operating  facilities  relating  to 
air  and  water  pollution  control  are  approach- 
ing a  rate  of  one-half  billion  dollars  annual- 
ly. Obviously,  this  spending  will  grow  sub- 
stantially In  the  future. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  Industry  Is  now 
deeply  Involved  In  seeking  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  pollution  from  motor  vehicle 
exhaust  emissions.  Central  to  this  effort  will 
be  far-reaching  changes  In  refining  opera- 
tions to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
lead  in  gasoline.  Precise  cost  estimates  can- 
not now  be  made  since  fuel  quality  targets 
have  not  yet  been  established.  But  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  total  costs  of  solving  this  problem 
could  range  from  $3  billion  to  $10  billion,  de- 
pending on  octane  quality  requirements. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  outlook  for  ob- 
taining the  total  capital  required  Is  bleak 
under  present  economic  circumstances.  And 
it  would  become  far  more  so  if  the  Task  Force 
recommendations  were  Implemented. 

A  brief  look  at  our  present  situation  will 
perhaps  help  you  to  grasp  the  enormity  of 
the  capital  problem  for  the  future.  Histori- 
cally, the  Industry  was  until  recently  able  to 
provide  nearly  all  of  Its  capital  requirements 
Internally  by  plowing  back  some  75  per  cent 
of  its  cash  earnings.  This  is  no  longer  true, 
as  the  experience  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
group  of  petroleum  companies  demonstrates. 
During  the  past  10  years,  expenditures  have 
Increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  available  funds 
from  cash  earnings.  This  growing  deficit  has 
been  met  principally  through  a  large  In- 
crease In  debt  and  only  In  part  through 
equity  financing. 

As  a  result,  the  debt  ratio  for  this  group 
of  companies  has  increased  by  50  per  cent 
since  1964,  rising  from  12.7  per  cent  to  19.7 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  1969.  In  dollar  terms, 
the  long-term  debt  position  has  more  than 
doubled,  going  from  $5.5  billion  to  $12.8  bil- 
lion. And  these  figures  do  not  include  sub- 
stantial Indirect  financing,  which  has  been 
estimated  to  total  more  than  $7  billion. 

There  are  severe  obstacles  to  obtaining 
these  growing  amounts  of  outside  capital. 
The  Industry  has  not  enjoyed  exceptionally 
high  profits,  and  now  It  Is  feeling  the  addi- 
tional Impact  of  the  1969  tax  changes  and 
of  continuing  cost  Inflation.  Coupled  with 
the  relative  scarcity  of  capital  today,  these 
factors  indicate  that  the  petroleum  Industry 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  faces  dif- 
ficult financing  problems  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead.  Adoption  of  an  Import  con- 
trol system  having  as  an  Integral  objective 
the  reduction  of  U.  S.  crude  oil  prices  would 
only  precipitate  an  additional  flight  of  cap- 
ital and  seriously  worsen  an  already  grave 
problem. 

I  would  like  next  to  examine  with  you  one 
additional   aspect  of   the   petroleum   supply 


situation.  I  refer  to  the  broad  field  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  development  and  the  outlook 
for  Its  contributions  to  our  future  energy 
supply. 

Among  the  strengths  of  our  nation  In  the 
long-term  energy  picture  are  the  large  coal 
and  shale  oil  reserves  which  will  provide 
the  resource  base  for  a  substantial  synthetic 
fuels  Industry  in  the  future.  Adding  to  these 
resources  on  a  continental  basis  are  the 
vast  reserves  In  the  Athabasca  and  other  tar 
sands  deposits  in  Western  Canada.  Consider- 
able research  and  pilot  plant  work  are  al- 
ready under  way  on  development  of  fuels 
from  shale  and  coal.  and.  of  course,  my  com- 
pany has  had  mining  and  extraction  facil- 
ities In  operation  In  the  Athabasca  tar  sands 
for  more  than  two  and  one-half  years. 

However,  the  present  state  of  technology 
and  the  present  economics  of  the  energy 
business  preclude  any  one  of  these  sources 
from  becoming  a  significant  supply  factor 
In  the  time  period  we  are  considering.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  given  proper  economic 
Incentives,  a  minimum  of  five  to  six  years 
wotUd  be  required  to  develop  multi-plant 
production  capacity  for  shale  oil,  and  that 
a  slightly  longer  period  would  be  required  for 
multi-plant  capacity  for  producing  liquids 
and  gas  from  coal. 

The  two  points  I  want  to  emphasize  rela- 
tive to  synthetic  fuels  development  are 
these : 

First,  It  Is  unrealistic  and  dangerous  to  as- 
sume that  synthetic  fuels  can  make  any 
really  substantial  contribution  to  our  domes- 
tic energy  supplies  during  the  next  10  years. 
And  they  certainly  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
a  source  of  emergency  supply.  The  additional 
research  that  Is  required,  the  full  testing  of 
commercial-size  plants  that  must  be  carried 
out,  and  the  large  capital  Investments  that 
are  required  preclude  rapid  development  of 
synthetic  fuels  production.  And,  of  course, 
a  reduction  In  crude  oil  prices  would  mean 
further  delay. 

However,  In  view  of  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween our  energy  requirements  and  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  demand  with  secure  supplies 
from  conventional  sources.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  now  to  formulate  a  framework 
of  national  pwUcy  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  resources.  The  long  le.id 
times  required  dictate  that  a  carefully  plan- 
ned program  be  Initiated  now  If  these  sources 
are  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
energy  needs  in  the  1980"s. 

Perhaps  I  can  emphasize  these  points  by 
describing  from  my  personal  knowledge  Sun 
Oil  Company's  costly  experience  with  the 
project  to  develop  production  from  the  Atha- 
basca tar  sands. 

We  initiated  research  and  related  work  on 
this  project  In  the  early  1960's.  began  plant 
construction  In  1964,  completed  the  facili- 
ties in  1967,  and  went  into  commercial  opera- 
tion In  late  1968.  Economically,  the  results 
to  date  have  been,  very  disappointing,  al- 
though the  technology  developed  has  pro- 
duced a  very  high  quality  synthetic  crude 
oil.  However,  due  to  the  problems  Involved 
in  Instituting  a  new  technology,  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  series  of  mechanical  problems 
which  have  delayed  our  attaining  full-scale 
production.  These  have  been  gradually  cor- 
rected, and  we  are  encouraged  by  current 
production  levels. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  the  proj- 
ect was  initially  Judged  feasible  and  under- 
taken In  the  anticipation  of  crude  oil  prices 
having  a  reasonably  constant  relationship  to 
the  cost  of  production.  On  that  basis,  we 
have  invested  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  complex.  Any  reduction 
in  crude  oil  prices,  such  as  envisioned  under 
the  Task  Force  majority  recommendations, 
would  seriously  Impair  our  ability  to  develop 
the  project  into  a  profitable  operation. 

I  emphatically  agree  with  the  Task  Force 
that  there  would  be  no  production  from  the 


tar  sands  at  or  anywhere  near  a  crude  oil 
price  of  $2.50  per  barrel.  And  I  further  think 
that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  at- 
tain the  Task  Force  projection  of  one  million 
barrels  dally  by  1980  at  the  proposed  price 
of  $3.00  per  barrel. 

This  would  require  22  plants  the  size  of 
our  facilities  and  an  investment  of  more 
than  $6  billion.  More  Importantly,  really 
large-scale  production  from  the  Athabasca 
tar  sands  must  await  the  development  of 
economic  in  situ  technology.  And  one  com- 
pany In  the  forefront  on  this  technology  In- 
dicates that  commercial  development  of  the 
method  Is  dependent  upon  a  price  level  of 
$3.50  to  $3.75  a  barrel. 

In  brief,  a  viable  synthetic  fuels  Industry 
Is  dependent  upon  the  refinement  of  current 
technology,  upon  stable  prices  which  are 
responsive  to  market  forces,  and  upon  the 
Investment  of  very  large  amounts  of  capital. 
This  is  the  route  we  must  follow  to  achieve 
effective  development  of  synthetic  fuels  for 
our  use  In  the  years  ahead. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
additional  point  that  expanding  imports  of 
oil  and  gas  will  accentuate  an  already  criti- 
cal balance  of  payments  problem.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  strengthen  the  domestic  Indus- 
try and  develop  alternative  synthetic  sources, 
this  growing  drain  on  the  payments  balance 
will  be  reduced. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
point  which  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement:  Our  basic  concern  Is  assuring  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  secure  energy  supplies  which  are 
adequate  to  cover  our  essential  needs.  Or  to 
put  It  another  way,  our  concern  is  to  limit 
our  dependence  on  insecure  foreign  sources 
for  energy  essential  to  our  military  security 
and  our  economic  growth.  To  achieve  this 
objective,  we  feel  that  policy  positions  relat- 
ing to  external  trade  In  petroleum  should  be 
reached  In  the  light  of  three  basic  consid- 
erations : 

1.  The  need  for  effective  quantitative  lim- 
itation of  oil  Imports,  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  health  and  viability  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry. 

2.  The  need  to  strengthen  Incentives  for 
Investment  In  finding  and  developing  domes- 
tic petroleum  resources.  This  will  require  that 
crude  oil  prices  be  permitted  to  move  In 
response  to  domestic  market  forces  and  that 
controls  over  natural  gas  wellhead  prices  be 
substantially  relaxed  or  removed. 

3.  The  need  to  encourage  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  a  synthetic  fuels  Industry  ca- 
pable of  making  significant  contributions  to 
US.  energy  supply  in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

We  submit  that  the  quota  system  for  con- 
trolling oil  Imports  will  contribute  to  meet- 
ing all  of  these  needs,  and  do  so  at  an  ac- 
ceptable real  cost  to  American  consumers. 

In  relation  to  the  specific  legislation  before 
your  Committee,  we  urge  you  to  extend  the 
national  security  provision  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  Its  present  form  to  make  p>os- 
slble  continuation  of  the  quota  system  for 
limiting  oil  Imports  Into  the  U.S.  We  make 
this  recommendation  In  the  belief  that  this 
policy  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  it  Is  the  most  effective 
means  of  assuring  energy  supplies  essential 
to  our  military  and  economic  security  into 
the  future. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  attention. 


BRIG.   GEI^.   ELIZABETH   P. 
HOISINGTON 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
ceremonies  were  held  in  the  Pentagon 
marking  the  promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
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eral  in  the  U.S.  Army  of  Col.  Elizabeth 
Paschel  Hoisington,  director,  Womens 
Army  Corps  and  Col.  Aiiua  Mae  McCabe 
Hays,  chief.  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Tills  occasion  marked  the  first  time 
women  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

We,  m  Kansas,  are  especially  proud 
that  Brigadier  General  Hoisington 
achieved  this  high  rank.  She  is  a  native 
of  Newton.  Kans..  and  I  am  proud  to 
count  her  among  my  distinguished  con- 
stituents. 

I  congratulate  both  Brigadier  General 
Hoisington  and  Brigadier  General  Hays. 
They  both  have  made  important  contri- 
butions to  the  armed  services  of  our  great 
Nation,  and  indeed  have  earned  the  hon- 
ors and  promotion  bestowed  upon  them 
today. 

General  Hoisington  is  one  of  the  great 
women  of  our  Sunflower  State.  She  came 
by  her  outstanding  military  career  quite 
naturally,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  family.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  West 
Point  officer  and  the  sister  of  three  West 
Point  graduates.  Both  of  her  sisters  are 
married  to  Regular  Army  officers. 

She  began  her  military  career  27  years 
ago  when  she  was  commissioned  a  third 
officer,  second  lieutenant,  in  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  received  her  Regular 
Army  commission  in  December  1948. 

During  World  War  II.  she  was  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
Detachment.  Headquarters  Command. 
m  the  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
and  from  1948  to  1950  she  served  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  WAC  Battalion, 
General  Headquarters.  Far  East  Com- 
mand in  Tokyo. 

On  November  1.  1964.  she  became  the 
seventh  commander  of  the  U.S.  Women's 
Army  Corps  Center  and  commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Women's  Army  Corps  School. 

General  Hoisington  has  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Silver  Star. 

She  holds  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics  from  the 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  Her 
alma  mater  also  has  conferred  upon  her 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  historic  day 
for  the  U.S.  Army  and  for  Brigadier  Gen- 
erals Hoisington  and  Hays.  Through 
their  exemplary  service,  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  the  Army,  and  the 
Nation. 


BRIG.  GEN.  ANNA  MAE  McCABE 
HAYS 

iMr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  I 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  enjoyed  a  very  rare  privilege 
today — one,  in  fact,  that  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  our  Nation.  I  was 
honored  to  attend  ceremonies  at  the 
Pentagon  marking  the  promotion  of  two 
outstanding  women  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 


I  am  particularly  proud  to  make  note 
of  that  promotion  ceremony  because  one 
of  the  two  new  women  generals  has 
strong  family  ties  to  my  congressional 
district. 

Col.  Anna  Mae  McCabe  Hays,  pro- 
moted today  to  brigadier  general,  is  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Her  par- 
ents, the  late  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J. 
McCabe.  headed  the  Allentown,  Pa..  Sal- 
vation Army  from  1932  until  1939. 

She  began  her  career  as  a  nurse  in 
1938  when  she  enrolled  in  the  nurse 
training  program  at  Allentown  Hospital. 

Today,  when  she  has  an  opportunity 
to  get  away  briefly  from  her  Nurse 
Corps  responsibilities,  she  is  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  members  of  her  family  still 
reside.  She  considers  HeUertown,  Pa.,  her 
home. 

News  of  her  promotion  was  greeted 
warmly  by  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Fritchman, 
of  HeUertown,  her  sister,  and  Daniel  Mc- 
Cabe, of  Emmaus,  her  brother.  I  share 
with  them,  and  with  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Lehigh  'Valley,  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  in  tlie  distinctive  tribute  paid  an 
outstanding  woman,  Anna  Mae  McCabe 
Hays,  by  her  promotion  today  to  the 
rank  of  general. 

I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  General 
Hays  and  Gen.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington, 
Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  for 
their  exemplai-y  service  to  our  country 
which  earned  for  them  this  deserved 
promotion. 

I  include  the  following  material : 
Response  bt  Brig.  Gen.  Anna  Mae  McCabe 
Hays  Following  Promotion 

Thank  you  Secretary  Resor  and  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  for  honoring  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  by  pinning  these  stars  on  my  shoul- 
ders. I  am  also  grateful  to  each  of  you  for 
joining  us  this  morning  to  share  this  memo- 
rable occasion  In  the  history  of  our  Corps. 

I  shall  wear  these  stars  with  great  pride 
but  with  deep  humility  for  I  know  full  well 
they  represent  no  special  merit  of  mine,  but 
rather  they  reflect  the  dedicated,  selfless,  and 
often  heroic  efforts  of  Army  nurses  through- 
out the  world  since  1901  In  time  of  peace  and 
war. 

There  are  not  enough  points  on  these 
stars  to  call  to  notice  all  of  those  who  de- 
serve public  recognition  for  having  played  a 
special  part  in  bringing  them  to  rest  on  my 
shoulders.  However,  I  wish  to  express  grati- 
tude to  our  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  to  the 
members  of  Congress,  particularly  those  who 
serve  on  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  I  would  also  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  through  the  years  in  helping  to 
bring  this  distinction  to  military  nursing 
thereby  enhancing  the  stature  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  owes  a  special  debt 
to  the  former  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army, 
especially  LTG  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  and  to 
my  predecessors  as  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  Pour  former  chiefs  are  present  this 
morning. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  give  foremost  credit  to 
those  directly  responsible  today  for  this  sig- 
nal honor  bestowed  upon  the  Corps  at  this 
time  in  our  history — the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor;  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  tJS  Army,  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland:  and  our  Surgeon 
General,  LTG  Hal  B.  Jennings,  Jr.  To  them, 
I  wish  to  simply  say  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
Army  nurses  everywhere — those  on  active 
duty,  those  who  serve  in  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, and  those  who  are  retired. 


As  for  myself.  I  shall  not  betray  the  con- 
ndence  that  has  been  placed  in  me.  Albert 
Euistelu  once  said;  "I  must,  remind  myself 
a  hundred  times  each  day  that  what  I  am 
I  owe  to  the  lives  of  other  men.  both  living 
and  dead,  and  that  I  must  exert  myself  in 
order  that  I  may  give  In  the  same  manner 
that  I  receive."  This  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  philosophy  as  long  as  I  am 
able  to  serve  my  country  I  pledge  I  shall 
devote  my  efforts  toward  aclileving  the  goals 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  the  United 
.States  Army,  and  our  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  22,  1970) 

The  Women  Will  be  Generals — Ikes  Nurse 

TO  Get  Star 

( By  Ruth  Dean ) 

When  Col.  Anna  Mae  Hays  boarded  a  train 
for  the  59-mile  trip  from  her  Allentown  (Pa.) 
home  to  Philadelphia  to  join  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  28  years  ago,  she  little  realized  that  a 
general's  star  awaited  her  at  the  end  of  that 
career. 

"It  was  28  years  to  the  day,"  she  said  as 
she  recalled  that  day  and  the  exciting  news 
she  received  May  15  that  she  was  one  of  two 
Army  women,  and  the  first  two  women  in 
the  services,  to  be  nominated  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

The  other  is  Col.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington. 
director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  Their 
promotions  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

"I  never  ever  dreamed  I'd  become  a  full 
colonel."  said  the  50-year  old  nurse  veteran 
of  World  War  II  duty  In  the  China-India- 
Burma  theater  and  Korea  at  the  battle  of 
Inchon. 

"This  Is  a  tremendous  uplift  for  Army 
nurses."  she  said.  Hundreds  of  letters  and 
telegrams,  many  from  former  patients  and 
doctors  she  has  worked  with  have  flooded 
into  her  Forrestal  Building  office. 

One  was  from  the  Army  Surgeon  General. 
Lt.  Gen.  Hal  B.  Jennings  Jr..  who  was  in 
Europe  when  the  White  House  announce- 
ment was  made. 

"This  is  a  proud  moment  In  your  life  antJ 
in  your  chosen  career."  he  wired. 

Col.  Hays,  who  was  one  of  the  special 
nurses  at  Walter  Reed  who  nursed  the  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  through 
his  1956  Ileitis  attack,  Is  proud  of  the  5,000 
nurse  officers  under  her  direction. 

DYNAMIC    corps 

"Our  corps  is  very  visible  and  dynamic," 
she  said.  "Seventy-five  percent  of  our  offi- 
cers are  youngsters,  either  lieutenants  or 
captains." 

Since  November,  1967  when  Congress  passed 
legislation  authorizing  more  colonels  for 
the  nurse  corps  and  lifted  restrictions 
against  promotion  to  general  officer  rank,  the 
ANC  now  has  60  colonels  and  almost  500 
lieutenant  colonels.  The  ANC  Is  the  oldest 
of  the  women's  services  and  will  celebrate 
its  70th  anniversary  next  year. 

Col.  Hays  is  proudest  of  the  record  of  Army 
nurses  in  Vietnam.  There  are  now  750  sta- 
tioned there  "from  the  DMZ  to  the  Delta 
in  all  types  of  hospitals  from  the  larger  sta- 
tionary hospitals  to  the  inflatable  hospitals," 
she  said. 

Col.  Hays  has  visited  Vietnam  twice  and 
will   be  returning   in   the  fall. 

"We  have  no  nurses  in  Cambodia  and  no 
hospitals  there."  she  said. 

But  helicopters  facilitate  movement  of 
the  wounded  to  the  45th  Surgical  Hospital 
near  Tay  Ninh  In  Vietnam,  which  is  "the 
closest  hospital  to  the  Cambodian  border." 
she  said. 

BETTER  THAN  TENT 

The  Medical  Unit  Self  Contained  Trans- 
portable (M.U.S.T.)  air-conditioned  hospi- 
tal Is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  tent 
hospitals  she  said.  A  former  operating  room 
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supervisor  herself.  Col.  Hays  said  they  ire 
equipped  for  immediate  surgery  with  the 
most  sophisticated  equipment. 

"And  nice  clean  white  sheets  mean  so 
much  to  men  so  close  to  the  front  lines," 
she  said. 

To  emphasize  the  pKJint,  she  added,  "any 
mother,  or  relative,  can  be  assured  their 
men  are  receiving  the  best  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care." 

Col.  Hays  said  the  professional  experience 
a  combat  nurse  receives  "cannot  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere."  It's  an  experience  she  said 
that  "anyone  Interested  in  nursing  should 
have.  I  don't  think  the  public  understands 
this." 

The  ANC  chief  said  she  did  not  think 
anti-war  sentiment  has  cut  into  recruit- 
ment of  graduate  nurses  for  the  corpte  "be- 
cause nurses  are  professional  people  who 
deal  In  everyday  life  and  death  realities." 

The  pretty  brown-haired  nurse  chief,  who 
thinks  her  father's  being  with  the  Salvation 
Army  inspired  her  to  "spending  my  life 
in  the  service  of  others,"  retires  next  year 
at  the  end  of  her  four  year  term. 

She  discounts  any  Implication  that  her 
promotion  to  general  can  be  interpreted  as 
a  moral  victory  for  the  women's  lib  move- 
ment. "We  have  18  percent  men  In  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  so  I  felt  this  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  service  of  all  our  nurses,"  she 
said. 

As  to  what  significance  the  promotion 
has  for  herself  personally.  Col.  Hays  smiled 
and  said,  "it  won't  affect  my  responsibilities 
but  I'll  have  more  fringe  benefits." 

Those  fringe  benefits  will  include  more 
pay  and  a  slight  modification  of  Col.  Hays' 
uniform  to  accommodate  her  new  generals 
star  when  her  promotion  comes  through. 

The  uniform  will  essentially  be  the  same 
as  her  fellow  male  officers,  she  said,  "but  I 
hope  a  little  bit  more  feminine  If  at  all 
possible." 


A     BIRTHDAY     TRIBUTE     TO     THE 
HONORABLE   JEANNETTE   RANKIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pepper).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Olsen)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

CENEHAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  American 
political  system  is  the  way  in  which  the 
sweetest  and  the  most  charming  of  la- 
dies can  come  along,  every  so  often,  and 
join  the  fight,  and  lead  the  regiments, 
and  raise  the  flag  of  victory — and  then 
go  back  to  being  the  sweetest  and  most 
charming  of  ladies. 

So  it  has  been  with  Jeannette  Rankin, 
who  has  spoken  from  the  heart,  with  fire 
and  conviction,  through  all  her  years  in 
the  political  arena.  As  field  secretary  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suflfrage 
Association,  as  the  first  woman  elected  to 
the  Congress,  as  a  leading  opponent  of 
American  entry  into  World  War  I  and 
the  only  voice  in  Congress  against 
American  entry  into  World  War  n,  she 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing exponent  of  the  right  of  dissent. 

Nor  is  she  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with 


moral  victories.  She  wants  results,  and, 
in  setting  patterns,  she  tends  to  get  re- 
sults. The  antiwar  sentiment  In  vogue 
today  in  Congress  is  wholly  in  keeping 
with  many  of  Miss  Rankin's  past  pro- 
nouncements. As  for  women's  rights, 
these  are  now  reality  in  many  respects, 
and  Miss  Rankin  can  be  said  to  be  in 
large  part  responsible  for  that. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  90th  birthday  to  salute  her  per- 
formance, in  the  name  of  political  integ- 
rity, of  which  she  Is  the  chief  apostle  in 
this  Imperfect  world. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  today's  Washington  Post  and 
two  telegrams: 

Jeannette   Rankin:    Radical  at  90 
(By  Judith  Martin) 

If  Jeannette  Rankin  shows  any  sign  of  age 
on  her  90th  birthday,  it  is  a  slight  weariness 
at  seeing  ideas  she  has  advocated  for  70  years 
being  treated  as  something  radically  new. 

Miss  Rankin,  whose  birthday  will  be  cele- 
brated today  at  a  Montsma-sponsored  din- 
ner In  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Is  a  former  representative  from  Montana,  first 
elected  in  1917  to  become  the  first  woman  to 
serve  in  Congress. 

Her  great  causes  then,  and  through  the 
years,  have  been  peace  and  women's  rights, 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  for  them 
alone.  She  was  one  of  56  congressmen  to  vote 
against  American  entry  into  World  War  I, 
and,  24  years  later  when  she  was  serving  her 
second  term  In  Congress,  the  only  member 
of  Congress  to  vote  against  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Japan  which  brought  the  United 
States  Into  World  War  II. 

Two  years  ago,  she  led  the  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin Brigade,  a  rally  of  women  marching  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Last  fall,  she  was  out  at  moratorium  marches, 
in  Georgia  and  California.  And  as  always, 
she  writes  letters  and  responds  to  requests 
from  peace  groups. 

Her  stand  has  always  been  against  all  war. 
for  whatever  reason,  and  for  the  immediate 
disarmament  of  the  United  States,  which  she 
believes  would  lead  to  international  disarma- 
ment. 

The  Jeannette  Rankin  Brigade  and  the 
Congress  which  followed  It  were  also  a  focal 
point  for  the  early  development  of  the  Wom- 
en's Liberation  Movement.  Miss  Rankin, 
who  Joined  the  Women's  suffrage  movement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  said  she 
thinks  the  present  movement  "Is  doing 
splendid  work,  but  I  cant  get  excited  about 
it  because  I  got  so  excited  so  long  ago. 

"Everything  they  talk  about,  we  talked 
about  before  1914." 

But  just  When  you  think  she's  missed  the 
differences,  as  when  she  suggests  that  women 
ought  to  be  paid  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren because  "most  women  would  prefer  to 
stay  home  with  their  children."  she  says 
things  like,  "It's  superficial  to  ask  for  equal 
pay — what  we  need  is  a  complete  revision  of 
the  money  system." 

Long  ago,  she  worked  for  abortion  and  im- 
provement of  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  but 
she's  Impatient  with  such  things.  "They 
wont  be  necessary  once  i>eople  get  the  Idea 
that  women  are  human  beings."  And  that 
will  come,  she  said,  "when  they  behave  like 
himian  beings  and  stop  submitting  to  every- 
thing and  everyone." 

She  is  more  enthusiastic  about  the  peace 
movement.  "It's  growing  very  powerful." 
That  the  war  has  meanwhile  spread,  too, 
does  not  discourage  her.  "You  cant  say  a 
tree  Is  no  good  because  it's  grown  so  many 
feet  high  and  not  higher  yet." 

Her  chief  focus  now,  however,  is  work  for 
direct,    preferential   voting,    which   she    be- 


lieves will  lead  to  the  election  of  candidates 
who  wUl  assist  her  other  causes. 

In  1917,  In  a  speech  In  Carnegie  Hall,  she 
advocated  direct,  popular  elections,  omitting 
the  preferential  aspect  in  which  a  voter 
could  list  several  choices  in  order  because  she 
felt  that  vote-counting  systems  then  could 
not  handle  the  more  complicated  procedure. 

But  basically,  she  feels  that  eliminat- 
ing the  Electoral  College  wouldn't  help 
the  problem  of  a  voter's  not  being  able 
to  select  the  candidates.  "We  can  get  a  pres- 
ident out  of  office,  but  we  can't  get  one  In,"' 
she  said. 

Fifty-some  years  later,  people  have  begun 
thinking  the  same  thing.  "After  the  1968 
conventions,  there  was  public  sentiment  for 
it,  and  that  was  the  time  to  start  pushing 
It  again,"  she  said. 

And  so  Jeannette  Rankin  has  found  herself 
back  vnth  the  radicals  again. 


Salem,  Mass 
Jeannette  Rankin, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Sincere  regrets  that  I  shall  not  be  with 
you  in  person  to  offer  my  congratulations 
for  your  noble  achievements  and  to  wish 
you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  with 
greatest  admiration. 

Dorothy  G.  Hau- 

Helena,  Mont. 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Let  us  rejoice  that  Jeannette  Rankin  came 
Into  the  world  90  years  ago  to  say  let  the 
women  vote,  let  the  door  to  Congress  open 
to  women  and  let  us  follow  reason  and  not 
violence  in  meeting  world  troubles.  It  took 
energy  and  It  took  courage  and  we  are  proud 
to  stand  with  you  and  celebrate  in  this  great 
occasion. 

Bell   Norman, 
P^EDA   F'elgaman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
Jeannette  Rankin  on  her  90th  birthday. 
I  salute  her  also,  as  the  first  lady  ever  to 
be  a  Congress  woman.  She  was  first 
elected  a  Member  of  the  65th  Congress, 
1917-19,  and  was  again  a  member  of  the 
77th  Congress,  1941-43. 

This  gallant  lady  was  a  pioneer  for 
female  suffrage  and  helped  to  win  the 
vote  for  women.  Today,  the  issue  of  social 
welfare  is  a  national  concern;  decades 
ago  Jearmette  Rankin  took  her  stand 
for  the  betterment  of  her  fello%Tnan.  As 
far  back  as  1915,  she  visited  New  Zealand 
and  worked  as  a  seamstress  In  order  to 
gain  personal  knowledge  of  social  con- 
ditions. We  are  her  beneficiaries. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
her  colleague  in  the  77th  Congress.  I 
had  then  and  have  ever  since  a  great  ad- 
miration for  her  charm  of  manner,  cour- 
age, and  intellect.  More  recently,  she 
appeared  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  ably  defending  her  proposal 
for  electoral  college  reform.  When  I 
opened  the  hearings  and  stated,  as  I 
customarily  do,  "You  may  be  seated". 
Miss  Rankin  replied,  "May  I  stand?  I 
fight  better  standing."  Is  this  not  the 
summation  of  her  long,  active,  commit- 
ted life'' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958 
John  Kennedy  nsimed  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin  one  of  his  "Three  Women  of 
Courage"  In  an  article  he  wrote  for 
McCall's,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  congratulating  this  remark- 
able lady  on  her  90th  birthday.  Her  life- 
time dedication  to  humanitarian  prin- 
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ciple  has  inspired  Americans  throughout 
the  most  turbulent  and  difficult  years  of 
this  century,  and  has  reminded  us  again 
and  again  that  idealism  and  energy  in  the 
cause  of  justice  are  not  the  sole  property 
of  youth. 

Bom  into  the  frontier  egalitarianism 
of  the  West.  Miss  Rankin  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  suffrage  movement.  Graduating 
from  the  University  of  Montana  at  the 
age  of  22  in  an  age  when  it  was  still  most 
unusual  for  women  to  go  to  college,  she 
went  on  to  study  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  and  it  was  there  that 
she  first  became  interested  in  woman 
suffrage.  As  a  social  worker  in  Washing- 
ton and  California  she  combined  the 
struggle  to  end  the  exploitation  and 
misery  of  women  workers,  and  the  fight 
to  get  them  the  vote.  As  president  of 
the  Montana  branch  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
she  led  the  successful  campaign  that  gave 
women  in  her  home  State  the  vote. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  never  one  to  sit 
back  while  others  did  the  work,  and  then 
take  credit  for  the  results.  She  was 
prompted  in  1915  by  her  desire  for  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  problems  of  wom- 
en workers  to  go  to  New  Zealand  and 
take  a  job  as  a  seamstress.  This  experi- 
ence added  'X3  her  conviction  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  improvements  in  the  lot  of 
women. 

Back  in  Montana,  the  voters,  many  of 
whom  were  women  voting  for  the  first 
time,  elected  Miss  Rankin  in  1916  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  peace 
platform.  Just  2  days  after  she  took  her 
seat,  she  joined  40  of  her  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  against  American 
involvement  in  World  War  I.  "I  want  to 
staind  by  my  country— but  I  cannot  vote 
for  war,"  she  said,  and  It  is  on  this  rock 
of  principle  that  she  has  stood  through- 
out the  more  than  half  century  since. 

In  a  wav.  it  was  unfortunate  that  Jea- 
nette  Rankin's  service  in  the  House  oc- 
curred during  wartime.  The  peace  issue 
and  later  the  requirements  of  running  a 
war,  distracted  the  attention  of  Congress 
from  the  pioneering  humanitarian  legis- 
lation introduced  by  her  during  both  her 
terms— in  World  War  I  and  in  World 
War  n.  She  was  the  first  to  propose  a  bill 
authorizing  free  instruction  in  hygiene 
for  mothers  and  infants,  and  she  was  the 
first  to  introduce  an  'independent  citi- 
zenship for  women"  bill. 

I  remember  very  well  Miss  Rankin's 
second  term  of  office  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress, and  her  historic  solitary  vote 
against  lend-lease  and  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  World  War  H.  We  served  to- 
gether from  1941-43.  and  I  was  one  of  her 
many  colleagues  who  respected  and  ad- 
mired her  for  her  courage  in  taking  a 
position  on  principle  and  sticking  by  it. 
We  did  not  agree  with  her  on  that  issue, 
but  we  could  not  help  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  her  ideali.'=m  sind  her  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  addition  to  working  for  peace,  Miss 
Rankin  was  among  the  first  to  advocate 
reforms  which  have  been  taken  up  by 
others  in  recent  years.  As  early  as  1917 
she  called  for  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  and  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Only  last  year  she  returned  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Hoase  and  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committees  on  this  crucial  Issue.  As 


the  namesake  and  honorary  chairman  of 
the  Jeanette  P-ankin  brigade,  she  led  a 
march  by  women  to  Congress  to  present 
a  1-esolution  demanding  that  Congess  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  throughout  her 
life  she  has  stood  up  for  civil  rights  and 
equality  before  the  law.  without  regard 
to  sex  or  race.  Finally,  she  has  lived  to  see 
many  of  the  urgently  needed  reforms  in 
working  conditions  and  social  welfare  for 
women  which  she  proposed  and  fought  so 
hard  for.  become  accomplished  fact. 

I  salute  Miss  Rankin  for  her  long  and 
fruitful  career  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Jus- 
tice, and  humanity.  Her  courage  has  in- 
deed been  phenomenal,  and  her  dedica- 
tion an  inspiration  to  Americans  of  four 
generations.  I  think  she  will  be  remem- 
bered by  history  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  women  and  outstanding  moral 
leader,  just  as  she  is  loved,  admired,  and 
respected  by  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
her  and  working  with  her.  To  her,  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  and 
birthday  wishes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year 
when  people  are  finally  becoming  aware 
of  the  very  real  need  for  providing 
women  full  equality  under  the  laws  of 
our  land,  it  seems  so  very  fitting  that 
Congress  pay  special  tribute  to  Jeannette 
Rankin  on  this,  her  90th  birthday. 

Congress — especially  we  women  in 
Congress — is  privileged  to  honor  our  very 
own  pioneer,  even  as  the  national  confer- 
ence on  "American  Women  at  the  Cross- 
roads: Directions  for  the  Future"  gets 
underway. 

Her  warmth,  her  strength  of  character, 
her  dedication  to  principle,  her  courage 
and  integrity,  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  subject  of  innumerable 
writings  and  speeches. 

Living  up  to  her  commitment  to  peace 
and  voting  against  entering  both  of  the 
World  Wars  of  our  century  could  not 
have  been  easy.  She  has  been  justifiably 
called  the  Nehru  of  our  country — ahead 
of  the  times. 

She  was  far  in  the  forefront  in  calling 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  first  Amer- 
icans, the  Indians,  and  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  on  the  Indian  reservations. 
She  was  actively  and  constructively  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  public 
lands  and  national  parks. 

Her  lifelong  concern  about  the  basic 
problems  of  humanity — about  the  long 
range  health  of  civilization — can  only  in- 
spire the  deepest  admiration  and  respect. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  very  real  honor  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  the 
tribute  she  so  well  deserves  to  the  First 
Lady  of  this  Chamber,  the  Honorable 
Jeannette  Rankin. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  the  gentleman  in  his  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Jeannette  Rankin  on 
the  occasion  of  her  90th  birthday.  Miss 
Rankin,  who  served  from  Montana  in 
1917.  was  not  only  the  first  woman  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  also  served  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  1920. 

Miss  Rankin  joined  the  suffrage  move- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
She  Is  entitled  to  be  impatient  with  those 
who  consider  today's  women's  rights 
movement  radical,  since  she  advocated 
many    of   these    reforms   since    before 


World  War  I.  I  can  Imagine  that  her 
position  earned  her  many  rebuffs  and 
discouragements  and  I  commend  the 
courage  which  allowed  her  to  persevere 
in  her  efforts  over  70  years. 

Miss  Rankin's  entire  life  has  been  ded- 
icated to  the  establishment  of  women's 
rights  and  peace  and  she  pursued  her 
goals  alone,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  face 
of  all  opposition  and  adversity.  I  re- 
member as  a  boy  reading  the  newsstory 
of  Congresswoman  Rankin's  vote  against 
American  entry  into  World  War  I.  I  re- 
called those  stories  again  when  in  World 
War  II  she  was  the  lone  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  oppose  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan  which  brought  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II.  Regardless  of 
ones  viewpoint,  the  courage  of  her  stand 
was  apparent  to  all. 

Miss  Rankin  made  it  possible  for  all 
American  women  to  attain  many  of  their 
rightful  privileges  as  citizens  which  once 
were  denied  them.  Her  greatest  contribu- 
tion, in  my  mind,  was  to  open  the  door 
of  the  Congress  to  permit  the  entry  of 
able  women.  We  now  have  women  Mem- 
bers who  are  among  the  most  distin- 
guished and  influential  members  of  either 
sex  ever  to  serve  in  Congress.  We  are 
proud  of  them  and  their  contributions, 
not  only  to  women's  causes  but  to  our 
work  over  the  broad  spectrum  of  legis- 
lative responsibility.  Many  of  us  here, 
women  and  men,  have  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  women's  rights  in  such  impor- 
tant areas  as  equal  pay  for  women  and 
in  the  extension  of  the  equal  opportu- 
nity provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  prohibit  discrimination  based  on 
sex. 

The  necessity  to  secure  full  equality 
for  women  in  all  aspects  of  American  life 
is  no  longer  an  arguable  point.  The 
breakthrough  has  been  made.  Much  has 
been  done;  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Miss  Rankin  has  passed  the  torch  to 
many  able  women.  They  and  we  salute 
her  today.  We  extend  her  our  thanks 
for  the  years  of  work  she  has  dedicated 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  Amer- 
ican women.  We  wish  her  many  happy 
returns  on  this,  her  90th  birthday. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Jeannette  Rankin,  who  is  cele- 
brating her  90th  birthday  today. 

On  March  4,  1917,  Jeannette  Rankin 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Representative  from 
Montana.  She  served  one  term;  then  de- 
cided she  could  further  her  causes  better 
in  the  Senate.  Defeated  in  her  Senate 
bid.  she  returned  to  social  work,  woman's 
suffrage,  and  working  for  peace.  She  was 
out  of  Congress  for  many  years  and  then 
was  elected  again  for  another  term  in 
1941_just  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
Warn. 

Miss  Rankin  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
her  votes  against  the  United  States  en- 
tering the  two  World  Wars,  but  she  was 
a  dedicated  person  in  many  other  areas 
and  is  known  as  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing legislators.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  who  cited  the  need  for  at- 
tention to  Indian  reservations  and  Indian 
citizens.  She  was  a  person  who  was  in- 
terested In  the  development  of  public 
lands  and  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
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ural  resources.  She  was  concerned  about 

western  problems  and  western  civiliza- 
tion and  she  had  a  deep  interest  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems  of  less 
fortunate  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  of  this,  Jean- 
nette Rankin  was  a  pioneer  in  behalf  of 
women's  rights  ahd,  in  my  judgment,  she 
paved  the  way  for  other  women  to  be 
elected  to  public  office  at  the  national 
level. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  tribute  to  Jeannette  Rankin. 
I  wish  her  a  happy  birthday  today  and 
hope  that  she  will  be  fighting  for  her 
causes  for  many  more  years. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  reminded  of  our  brave 
Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  when  I  con- 
sider Jcaimette  Rankin.  After  all,  he  took 
that  "giant  step  for  mankind"  as  the 
first  man  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
Miss  Rankin  took  a  giant  first  step  for 
womankind  when,  on  March  4,  1917,  as 
a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, she  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  woman 
Member  of  Congress. 

Both  events  were  great  historical  mile- 
stones. I  am  delighted  to  welcome  Miss 
Rankin  t>ack  to  Washington  as  the  Con- 
gress marks  this  unofficial  "Jeannette 
Rankin  Day."  I  wish  her  a  happy  90th 
birthday. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  first  Congress- 
woman  was  a  Republican.  Miss  Rankin 
and  I  share  something  else  in  common. 
We  are  both  redheads. 

Since  that  memorable  day  when  Jean- 
nette Rankin  was  elected  to  Congress, 
a  total  of  75  women — 32  Republicans 
and  43  Democrats — have  been  elected  or 
appointed  to  Congress.  The  roll  includes 
10  women  in  the  Senate  and  65  in  the 
House.  There  is  presently  one  woman  in 
the  Senate  and  there  are  10  women  in 
the  House.  I  think  that  Miss  Rankin  was 
courageous  in  taking  that  first  step.  But 
the  way  has  been  shown  and,  since  I  be- 
lieve that  the  potential  of  women  has 
been  tremendously  underutilized  in  this 
Nation,  I  encourage  women  to  become 
involved  in  pontics  and  in  today's  great 
causes  and  to  run  for  public  office. 

Jeannette  Rankin  fought,  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  for  the  causes  of  her 
day  including  social  betterment  and 
woman's  suffrage.  And,  like  her  contem- 
poraries, one  of  her  greatest  causes  was 
that  of  seeking  peace. 

She  was  never  fazed  by  any  oppor- 
tunity gap  for  women.  Jeannette  Rankin 
Is  a  remarkable  person,  as  well  as  a  re- 
markable woman.  I  believe  the  Nation 
should  rightfully  joiij  in  tribute  to  her 
sujhievements. 

I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  in  welcom- 
ing her,  and  wish  her  many  more  happy 
and  fruitful  years  ahead. 


FORWARD  TO  FREER  TRADE.   NOT 
BACKWARD  TO  PROTECTIONISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nunols  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
want  to  discuss  the  subject  of  import  quo- 
tas and  trade  expansion.  I  believe  that 
this  may  well  be  the  most  Important 
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subject  with  which  the  Congress  deals 
this  year.  One  approach  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  provide  for 
continued  trade  expansion  and  the  pros- 
perity, both  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
such  can  bring.  The  other  approach  of 
imposing  import  quotas  on  certain  prod- 
ucts, however,  would  have  a  direct  ad- 
verse effect  on  every  single  American 
who  wears  clothes  and  shoes — and  who 
does  not?  Beyond  that,  it  may  poten- 
tially mark  the  opening  shot  in  a  trade 
war  which  could  cause  stagnation  of  the 
world  economy  as  nations  vie  with  each 
other  to  erect  trade  barriers  which  would 
divide  and  fragment  the  free  world. 

Before  Americans  decide  they  want  to 
take  the  enormous  risks  inherent  In 
quotas,  or— better  said — before  we  in 
Congress  decide  to  impose  that  risk  upon 
them,  it  is  important  that  we  consider 
carefully  what  may  result.  I  do  not  pose 
as  an  expert.  My  political  judgment  may 
also  be  questioned.  After  all,  yesterday 
I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  attempt  to  present  a  case 
against  restrictive  quotas  to  a  commit- 
tee, 13  of  whose  members — Including  the 
chairman — have  sponsored  such  a  bill. 
A  political  expert  might  at  least  hesitate 
before  taking  a  lonely  position  opposed 
to  the  306  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  petitioned  the  President  asking  him 
to  use  his  full  weight  to  seek  "voluntary" 
quotas  on  shoe  imports. 

Yet,  I  am  here  today,  because  I  believe 
that  this  issue  is  so  important  to  the 
American  people,  as  consumers  and  as 
working-class  citizens,  as  well  as  to  long- 
term  standing  of  our  Nation  in  world 
affairs  that  it  simply  must  not  be  decided 
upon  narrow  grounds  or  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  one  or  two  special  inter- 
est groups. 

Should  imports  of  shoes  and  textiles  be 
restricted,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  16920? 

The  bill  would  set  quotas  for  1970  on 
the  average  of  imports  during  1967-68, 
and  beyond  this  would  Umit  them  ac- 
cording to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  U.S. 
market.  For  textiles,  the  overall  average 
would  be  about  2.9  billion  square  yards, 
a  rollback  from  1969  imports  of  some 
3.6  billion  square  yards.  For  shoes,  the 
average  would  be  about  185  million  pairs, 
a  reduction  from  the  1969  volume  of  195 
milhon  pairs. 

Are  these  quotas  in  the  national  inter- 
est? Are  they  In  the  interests  of  the 
Americaii  consumer?  Or  agriculture?  Or 
the  working  man?  Or  the  businessman? 

In  each  case,  the  answer  must  be  no. 

Our  national  economic  life  today  is 
dominated  by  the  problem  of  inflation. 
No  domestic  issue  is  more  important,  no 
issue  affects  more  people  adversely,  no 
issue  presents  a  greater  challenge  to  our 
society.  Yet,  quotas,  and  the  higher  con- 
sumer costs  they  will  spawTi,  will  only 
fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  and  thus  harm 
the  national  interest.  Quotas  remove  one 
of  the  dampening  influences  upon  price 
increases  because  foreign  comp)etition 
would  no  longer  tend  to  hold  domestic 
prices  down.  For  example,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  that  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles will  cause  a  15  to  25  percent  rise  in 
some  clothing  prices.  Similar  inflation- 
ary effects  upon  prices  can  be  expected 


in    other    industries    where    restrictive 
trade  practices  are  imposed. 

Nor  will  quotas  serve  consumer  inter- 
ests. Protectionism  taxes  consumers  to 
protect  producers  and  thereby  destroys 
the  consumer's  purchasing  power.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  self-defeating,  and 
nothing  could  hurt  the  consumer  more. 
At  the  same  time  that  protectionism 
taxes  the  consumer-taxpayer  and  de- 
stroys his  purchasing  power,  it  also 
raises  the  costs  of  the  protected  goods 
he  must  purchase.  The  consumer  gets 
hit  the  hardest,  and  from  three  different 
directions. 

In  this  particular  case,  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  hit  hardest  those  consumers  who 
can  least  afford  it — the  poor  and  those 
with  middle  incomes.  Of  the  three  basic 
essentials  of  life— food,  shelter,  and 
clothing — this  bill  proposes  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  shirt  or  blouse  on  your  back 
and  the  shoes  on  your  feet.  The  poor  who 
have  difficulty  paying  for  shoes  now  will 
be  worse  off  in  the  future. 

The  lower  a  family's  income,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  tliat  income 
must  be  spent  upon  shoes  and  clothing. 
Quotas  make  the  pinch  even  tighter  and 
have  a  sliarp  regressive  character  that 
harts  poor  people  worst.  This  bill  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  rich  or  p>oor. 

American  agriculture,  already  in  deep 
trouble  in  foreign  markets,  would  risk  a 
severe  blow  from  this  bill.  In  the  past 
3  years,  after  record  crops  have  produced 
surpluses  here  at  home,  U.S.  exports  of 
farm  products  to  Europe's  Common  Mar- 
ket have  fallen  by  $300  million,  due  in 
large  part  to  European  protectionism  and 
rising  agricultural  production  on  the 
Continent.  So  far,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  stave  off  proposals  which 
would  greatly  restrict  the  importation  of 
American  soybeans.  However,  the  mo- 
men  „  the  United  States  imposes  quotas 
on  shoes  and  other  products,  we  will  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  flood  of  retaliatory 
protectionist  measures  worldwide,  includ- 
ing the  Common  Market — measures 
which  will  affect  all  American  business- 
men, all  American  workingmen,  all 
American  consumers,  and  certainly  the 
American  farmer  whose  foreign  markets 
will  be  hurt. 

And  we  risk  severe  harm  by  placing 
quotas  on  textile  imports  from  Japan, 
the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  now  totaling  almost  $1  biUion 
annually.  This  year  Japan  has  become 
our  first  billion-dollar  agricultural  cus- 
tomer in  history. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  this 
quota  legislation  is  that  producers  of 
leather  and  cotton  fibers,  who  are  a  part 
of  the  industries  seeking  protection,  will 
be  directly  hurt  by  the  proposed  quotas. 
Last  year  Japan  exported  $285  million 
worth  of  textiles  to  the  United  States, 
but  purchased  fully  one-fifth  of  the  raw 
cotton  exported  by  us,  valued  at  $52  mU- 
hon.  Of  the  $84  million  worth  of  shoes 
Japan  sent  to  us.  Japan  returned  $54 
million  through  the  purchase  of  hides 
and  skins  to  make  such  products.  It  is  a 
cinch  that  quotas  imposed  to  keep  out 
Japanese  shoes  and  textiles  will  be  met 
on  their  part  by  drastic  reductions  in  the 
purchase  from  the  United  States  of  the 
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raw  materials  which  go  Into  these  prod- 
ucts. Japan  can  buy  cotton  and  hides 
elsewhere. 

The  workingman  is  first  and  foremost 
a  consiuner.  and  therefore  he  will  suffer 
from  protectionist  policies  resulting  in 
higher  prices  on  the  goods  he  buys  and 
higher  Uxes.  Indeed,  the  interests  of  peo- 
ple directly  involved  in  the  local  industrj- 
seeking  protection  are  mixed.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate from  personal  experience.  Last 
year,  I  received  several  hundred  post- 
cards from  employees  of  Brown  Shoe  Co. 
in  my  hometown  calling  attention  to  the 
problem  posed  to  their  factory  and  their 
jobs  by  shoe  imports  from  Italy  and 
Japan.  Several  weeks  later  I  had  a 
chance  to  visit  personally  with  one  of  the 
people  who  had  written  to  me.  That  per- 
son, a  production  line  employee,  volxm- 
teered  this  comment,  "I  can  see  two  sides 
of  this  problem.  We  have  to  buy  shoes  for 
our  family,  and  frankly,  it  would  hurt  if 
we  could  not  buy  lower-priced  imports. 
We  simply  coxild  not  keep  everyone  in 
shoes  as  well  as  we  do  now." 

The  average  businessman  will  also  be 
badly  hurt  should  a  wave  of  protection- 
ism sweep  the  country.  With  everyone 
else,  he  would  suffer  the  added  dangers 
from  inflation  and  the  higher  prices  he 
must  pay  for  his  purchases  and  therefore 
pass  on  to  his  customers.  In  addition, 
artificially  high  prices  stimulate  the 
search  for  substitutes  for  his  product. 
F^ally,  since  quotas  do  not  remedy  the 
basic  structural  problems  in  an  industry, 
but  only  prolong  them,  they  provide  no 
real  lasting  relief  for  the  businessman. 
He  must  live  in  constant  fear  that  the 
quoUis  will  be  removed,  unable  to  buUd 
a  sound  economic  base  for  his  business. 
With  all  of  these  apparent  liabilities  to 
the  American  consumer,  farmer,  work- 
ingman, and  businessman,  why  is  Con- 
gress today  considering  inflicting  quotas 
on  an  unaware  and  unsuspecting  public? 
The  answer  Is  that  for  the  flrst  time, 
two  industries  which  have  assembled 
over  recent  years  a  powerful  constit- 
uency on  Capitol  Hill  have  Joined  forces. 
One  is  the  shoe  industry.  This  is  an 
Industry  with  a  relatively  high  Input  of 
labor.  Automation  of  its  manufacturing 
process  is  severely  limited  by  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  principal  raw  material, 
leather.  Compared  with  most  industries, 
labor-saving  techniques  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry have  been  almost  nil  In  recent 
years.  Inevitably,  shoes  imported  from 
countries  with  low-cost  labor,  like  Japan, 
present  severe  competition. 

This  competition  has  not  killed  U.S. 
shoe  production:  indeed,  U.S.  production 
has  remained  fairly  steady.  However. 
US.  shoe  ccmsumptlon  has  been  rising 
steadily,  with  the  increased  business 
going  almost  entirely  to  imports. 

I  am  more  keenly  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem than  some  Congressmen,  perhaps, 
because  shoe  manufacturing  Is  the  prin- 
cipal industry  in  the  small  Illinois  town, 
Plttsfleld,  which  Is  my  home.  Over  the 
years  the  challenge  of  Imports  has  been 
repeatedly  brought  to  my  attention. 

The  other  industry  in  this  package  is 
the  textile  producers.  For  my  part,  I  have 
come  to  respect  the  political  power  of 
textile  interests.  They  do  not  represent 
the  broad  interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture. They  do  not  represent  consumers. 


They  certainly  do  not  represent  the  in- 
ternational best  Interests  of  our  country. 
Our  most  scandalous  agricultural  pro- 
gram— the  one  for  cotton — is  largely  the 
creature  of  the  same  textile  interests 
now  clamoring  for  import  quotas.  This 
program  costs  the  taxpayers  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  which,  unbelievably, 
equals  the  market  value  of  the  entire 
U.S.  cotton  crop. 

Over  the  years,  the  price  of  domestic 
cotton  was  kept — by  the  taxpayer — well 
above  the  world  price.  As  a  consequence, 
the  demands  for  Imported  cotton  fabrics 
increased.  Fundamentally,  this  short- 
sighted anticotton  policy  helped  under- 
write the  cost  of  research  and  induced 
the  successful  development  and  ex- 
panded use  of  cheaper  synthetic  fibers. 
This  imeconomic  cotton  policy  hastened 
the  day  of  reckoning  for  cotton  and  tex- 
tile interests  alike 

In  1964.  cotton  mills  had  a  chance  to 
change  the  course  of  events,  to  make 
their  products  more  competitive  In  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Thanks 
to  new  legislation,  they  received  a  price 
reduction  of  30  percent  In  raw  material 
cost.  Instead  of  passing  even  part  of  this 
advantage  on  to  the  consiuners,  the  price 
average  of  basic  cotton  constructions 
continued  a  steady  upward  trend.  Not 
even  the  slightest  dip  occurred  to  show 
when  the  lower  price  of  raw  cotton  be- 
came effective. 

Now  this  Industry  wants  additional 
Government  subsidy — this  time  In  the 
form  of  an  absolutely  protected  market. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  time  to  call  a 
halt. 

It  will  imdoubtedly  be  argued  that  a 
limited  class  of  workingmen  and  busi- 
nessmen— that  is,  those  who  might  ac- 
tually lose  their  jobs  or  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors — wiU  be  benefited,  at  least 
in  the  short  run,  from  protectionist  poli- 
cies. However,  the  interests  of  local  In- 
dustry, while  important,  should  not  be 
overriding.  In  order  of  importance,  here 
are  the  factors  I  feel  should  be  considered 
in  judging  a  policy  question  on  import 
quotas: 

First.  Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy. 
Here  the  potential  loss  of  U5.  jobs  and 
profit  earnings  has  to  be  balanced  off 
against  the  fact  that  quotas  by  their 
very  nature  are  inflationary,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  quota  measure  will  be 
followed  with  others. 

What  is  the  profit  situation  of  the 
textile  industry  which  is  clamoring  for 
quotas  with  the  higher  prices  they  wUl 
bring?  Fortune  magazine's  listings 
showed  that  total  sales  for  textiles  in- 
creased 11.3  percent  In  1968  and  10.2 
percent  in  1969,  while  sales  of  wearing 
apparel  Increased  20.5  percent  in  1968 
and  20.8  percent  in  1969.  In  1968,  the 
textile  industry  led  all  other  industries 
in  the  Nation  in  profit  increases — up  a 
phenomenal  32.2  percent.  Following  this 
tremendous  Increase  in  1968,  profits  de- 
clined 1.9  percent  In  1969  with  the  sub- 
sequent downturn  In  the  economy.  For 
the  apparel  Industry,  profits  Increased 
27.1  percent  in  1968  and.  despite  the 
downturn  In  the  economy,  were  up  12.8 
percent  In  1969.  If  Individual  plants  are 
experiencing  difficulties,  the  Industry  as 
a  whole  Is  Indeed  strong  and  healthy.  The 
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Wall  Street  Journal  recently  simimed  It 
up  this  way : 

In  these  Inflationary  times.  Import  com- 
petition Is  among  the  few  factors  working 
toward  holding  prices  down. 

Price  disciplines  are  eased  In  direct 
ratio  to  quota  levels.  Quotas  may  post- 
pone the  day  of  reckoning,  but  they  also 
make  it  more  severe  when  it  finally 
comes — and  it  will  come. 

Second.  Impact  on  average  citizen: 
Here  job  loss  to  a  few  has  to  be  balanced 
off  against  the  fact  that  quotas  tend  to 
boost  the  cost  of  living  to  all  Americans 
on  the  item,  which  next  to  food  is  the 
most  essential  in  the  family  budget — 
clothing.  Quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes 
definitely  would  tend  to  impose  impor- 
tant additional  budget  pressures  on  a 
large  number  of  families  of  medium 
and  low  income,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
inflation  has  already  pressed  many  fam- 
ilies to  the  wall. 

Third.  Impact  on  our  international  ob- 
jectives: Through  foreign  aid.  food  for 
peace,  Peace  Corps  £ind  related  activi- 
ties, our  country  has  sought  to  encour- 
age economic  development  of  other 
countries  and  particularly  In  areas  of 
national  advantage.  We  oppose  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Common  Market  to  become 
highly  protective.  We  have  sought  the 
expansion  of  trade  relations  with  most 
nations. 

Trade  restrictions,  especially  on  Items 
produced  In  areas  where  wage  rates  are 
low,  work  against  these  objectives. 

As  the  world's  leading  trading  nation, 
we  risk  retaliation  and  the  possibility  of 
escalating  trade  warfare,  by  meeting  a 
relatively-limited  domestic  problem  with 
import  quotas. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  trade 
message  to  Congress  in  1969: 

Any  reduction  In  our  lmp>ort8  produced  by 
U.S.  restrictions  not  accepted  by  our  trading 
partners  would  Invite  foreign  reaction 
against  our  own  exports — all  quite  legally. 
Reduced  Imports  would  thus  be  offset  by  re- 
duced exports,  and  both  sides  would  lose.  In 
the  longer  term,  such  a  policy  of  trade  re- 
striction would  add  to  domestic  Inflation 
and  jeopardize  our  competitiveness  in  world 
markets  at  the  very  time  when  tougher  com- 
I>eiltlon  throughout  the  world  requires  us  to 
improve  our  competitive  capabilities  In  every 
way  possible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff — a  trade  protection 
measure — backfired.  Instead  of  helping 
to  ease  U.S.  economic  depression,  it  ag- 
gravated it.  Unable  to  compete  in  U.S. 
markets,  other  nations  raised  trade  bar- 
riers. From  1930  to  1934,  the  value  of  U.S. 
exports  dropped  70  percent,  and  world 
trade  fell  by  the  same. 

Not  since  the  Smoot-Hawley  days  has 
protectionist  fever  reached  such  a  peak 
In  the  United  States  as  now. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  challenge  will 
be  met  in  an  enlightened  way  by  the 
Congress,  first  by  rejecting  the  mounting 
pressures  for  quotas,  and  second,  by  ex- 
ploring ways  to  reduce  still  lower  the 
barriers  to  International  trade. 

Certainly,  it  Is  true  that  there  are  In- 
stances where  local  Industries  have  re- 
ceived substantial  damage  from  Import 
competition.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  prop  them  up  all  the  higher,  at 
tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  so  that 
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When  they  finally  fall  it  will  be  even 
worse.  Every  time  we  have  tried  such  a 
policy,  we  have  paid  dearly  for  It. 

Instead  of  turning  to  the  tried  and 
tired  remedies  of  the  past  which  have 
reliably  brought  us  only  hardship.  In- 
stead of  turning  to  protectionism  and 
quotas,  instead  of  turning  backward  to 
ideas  and  policies  which  have  never 
worked,  we  must  formulate  new  Ideas,  we 
must  make  every  possible  adjustment  to 
make  foreign  trade  flourish. 

If  taxpayers'  dollars  are  to  be  used  to 
aid  local  producing  units  In  difficulty,  let 
it  be  in  the  form  of  adjustment  assistance 
which  recognizes  that  nations  may  have 
different  competitive  advantages.  In- 
stead of  taxing  to  prop  up  and  sustain 
inefficient  industries,  let  Govermnent 
help  them  find  new  areas  of  competitive 
advantage  which  will  allow  them  once 
again  to  compete  In  the  world  market. 
We  have  never  done  this  with  textile  in- 
terests, and  our  failure  to  do  so  has  cost 
taxpayers  precious  billions  of  dollars 
badly  needed  for  other  purposes.  It  has 
also  bred  an  industry  totally  dependent 
upon  government  checks,  government 
handouts  and  political  favors. 

Beyond  whatever  assistance  Congress 
may  provide  to  affected  Industries,  we 
must  also  continue  to  look  forward,  not 
backward,  in  our  tariff  reduction  plans 
for  the  future. 

Tariff  reductions  and  reduction  of 
other  trade  restrictions  by  means  of  gen- 
eral International  agreement  were  con- 
siderable under  the  recently-concluded 
Kennedy  round  negotiations. 

However,  because  all  parties  must 
agree  to  whatever  is  done,  reductions  of 
this  sort  are  far  less  than  many  of  the 
parties  would  be  willing  to  accept.  Like 
wartime  ocean  convoys,  the  negotiations 
can  move  only  as  fast  as  the  slowest 
party. 

Another  round  of  negotiations,  right 
on  the  heels  of  the  other,  would  produce 
little  If  anything. 

At  the  same  time,  a  will  to  make  sub- 
stantial advance  may  exist  among  the 
principal  industrialized  nations.  This 
possibility  should  be  explored,  to  see  If 
the  nations  of  OECD  and  perhaps  others 
wlU  join  together  In  staged  reductions 
of  remaining  barriers  to  trade.  This  of 
course  is  authorized  under  GATT. 

The  European  Economic  Community, 
which  has  moved  decisively  to  remove 
almost  all  barriers  to  commerce  among 
Its  six  members.  Is  the  best  known  of  the 
major  trade  associations. 

Less  well  known  Is  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  or  the  outer  seven, 
as  It  has  sometimes  been  called.  With 
Britain  as  the  principal  partner  and  Ice- 
land as  the  recently  added  eighth  mem- 
ber, these  nations  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  each  other — except  In  the 
field  of  agriculture — on  a  free  trade  basis 
for  several  years.  The  project  has  been 
a  success. 

Unlike  the  Common  Market,  the  EFTA 
association  permits  each  nation  to  estab- 
lish whatever  individual  trade  policies  It 
wishes  external  to  the  group  of  seven 
nations.  External  policy  on  tariff,  quota, 
and  other  measures  vary  from  one  nation 
to  another.  But  In  dealing  with  each 
other,  commerce  Is  almost  as  unrestricted 
as  between  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


I  mention  this  because  a  number  of 
people  prominent  In  commerce  and  poll- 
tics  In  Britain  have  been  undertaking  an 
intensive  study  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending the  free-trade  area  concept  to 
include  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Japan,  and  perhaps  other  nations. 

It  Is  being  explored  by  some  as  an  al- 
ternative to  British  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Instead  of  moving  behind 
the  protected  barriers  of  the  Common 
Market,  Britain  and  these  other  nations 
would  agree,  on  a  staged  basis,  to  join 
with  the  United  States  and  others  in 
removing  all  barriers  to  commerce  from 
one  to  another — whether  the  barriers  t)e 
In  the  form  of  tariffs,  quotas,  border 
taxes,  internal  taxes  or  other  devices. 


67%  more  feed  grains,  as  well  as  sharp  in- 
creases In  other  products. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  Japan  bought  from 
the  United  States  over  $200  million 
worth  of  soybeans,  $112.2  million  worth 
of  wheat  and  flour,  $218.7  million  worth 
of  feed  grains,  and  about  $50  million 
worth  of  hides  and  skins,  as  wgll  as  a 
number  of  other  commodities. 

The  figures  for  soybeans  and  feed 
grains  are  of  special  interest  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  vantage  point  of  my  con- 
stituents and  the  vast  resources  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  great  Midwest. 
But  actually,  the  figure  on  soybeans,  in 
particular,  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues  in  Southern  States— the 
home  of  cotton  and  textiles — as  well  for 
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In  my  view,  this  is  the  rational  direc- 
tion to  take — forward  toward  freer 
trade — rather  than  backward  to  protec- 
tionism. 

I  mentioned  the  severe  blow  to  agri- 
culture which  might  result  if  retaliatory 
trade  practices  were  adopted  by  coxm- 
tries  which  import  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  our 
tremendous  agricultural  production  po- 
tential presents  us  with  our  strongest 
argimient  against  additional  quotas  and 
in  favor  of  expanded  trade.  It  presents  us 
with  an  opportunity  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  press  in  trade  negotiations  with 
other  coimtries.  Let  me  explain. 

One  of  the  most  critical  questions  fac- 
ing the  United  States  and  Japan  Is  the 
imbalance  of  trade  wherein  we  are  nm- 
nlng  a  deficit  with  Japan  at  the  rate  of 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  per  year. 
Many  have  observed,  and  I  £im  inclined 
to  agree  that  we  cannot  permit  this  gap 
to  continue — It  must  be  narrowed  In  the 
best  Interests  of  both  countries. 

I  submit,  however,  that  limiting 
Japan's  textile  shipments  to  the  United 
States  and  running  the  risk  of  a  trade 
war,  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Rather.  I 
say  the  course  of  action  for  this  Nation 
to  take  at  this  crucial  time  in  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  Pacific  and  all  Asia  Is  to 
sell  more  to  Japan  and  to  concentrate 
further  on  reducing  the  Japanese  re- 
straints on  U.S.  investments  in  Japan. 

Japan's  total  textile  and  apparel  sales 
to  the  United  States  for  the  latest  12- 
month  period  on  record  accoimted  for 
only  about  8.5  percent  of  U.S.  consump- 


U.S.  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  BY  LEADING  STATES 
|ln  million]  of  bushelsl 


State 


1964 


1969 


Illinois 

lowj 

Indiana 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Texas 

Maryland 

South  Dakota... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

North  Dakota... 


W3.3 

121.2 

66.2 

61.1 

S8.6 

57.0 

41.8 

24.5 

8.0 

13.4 

12.0 

16.3 

17.1 

12.0 

3.7 

5.6 

7.5 

2.4 

7.6 

1.7 

4.1 

4.0 

i4 

1.6 

2.0 

1.9 

2.1 


220.9 

174.3 

104.8 

86.6 

81.9 

76.0 

67.9 

50.3 

30.5 

28.6 

26.8 

24.2 

21.5 

19.5 

14.7 

115 

11.8 

11.2 

9.0 

7.5 

6.7 

6.3 

4.6 

4.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.0 


Source:  USD  A 


And  most  producers  in  these  States 
are  finding  that  foreign  markets  are  very 
important  outlets  for  our  soybeans  and 
soybean  products.  For  example,  about  40 
percent,  or  about  2  out  of  every  5  acres 
of  annual  soybean  production  has  been 
exported  in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  total  U.S.  soybean  crop  was 
valued  at  about  $2.5  billion,  and  we  ex- 
ported over  $1.1  bUlion  throughout  the 
world.  Already  this  fiscal  year  through 
A,       ,         ,  ^       ,  •        April.  USDA  estimates  that  we  have  ex- 

tlon  in  volume  and  only  4.2  percent  in     port^  about  $1.45  billion  worth  of  soy- 
dollar  value.  However,  as  I  mentioned     beans,  meal  and  oil 
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a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Japanese  sotmer.  For  soybean  meal,  Japan  is  mak- 

Mlnistry   of   Agriculture   and   Forestry  Ing  further  liberalization  by  removin« 

^*y^ng:  the  quotas  at  the  end  of  1970. 
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should  b€,  and  Is.  to  seek  its  early  and 
complete  removal. 

As  successful  as  our  negotiations  on 
tlie  importation  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities have  been.  I  believe  we  must  be 
more  forceful  and  make  such  negotia- 
tions a  matter  of  higher  priority.  That 
high  priority  must  be  established  now. 
The  penalty  for  not  making  such  deci- 
sions now  is  to  risk  losing  these  markets 
in  the  long  term  development  of  Japan's 
procurement  of  her  food  needs. 

The  most  important  natural  resource 
of  this  Nation  is  cur  great  capacity  for 
dependable  agricultural  production  year 
after  year  with  efficiency  unmatched 
anj-^vhere  in  the  world  and  the  plentiful 
supply  of  the  major  commodities  upon 
which  the  world  population  depends — 
soybeans,  com.  wheat  and  other  feed 
grains. 

Are  we  to  risk  losir\g  these  markets  be- 
cau.se  we  have  launched  a  trade  war  at 
the  wrong  time  on  the  wrong  issue?  Will 
we  gain  new  agricultural  markets?  I  do 
not  believe  that  tliis  Nation  can  long  re- 
main prosperous  without  the  economic 
muscle  of  U.S.  agriculture.  In  today's 
world  the  potential  loss  of  markets  to 
the  United  States  which  may  be  trig- 
gered by  textile  and  footwear  quotas 
could  be  too  large  a  handicap  for  even 
our  great  country  to  carry. 
And  it  need  not  be. 

Sometimes  agreement  can  be  reached 
if  new  elements  are  injected  into  the  dis- 
cussion. I  submit  that  we  should  inject 
the  element  of  expanding  U.S.  agricul- 
tural trade  into  our  current  textile  nego- 
tiations v.ith  Japan.  This  would  give 
Japan  an  opportunity  to  exercise  its 
tremendous  buying  power  and  to  use  one 
of  its  great  sources  of  national  strength 
as  a  means  of  developing  a  soimder. 
more  profitable  lone-range  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  Japan  can  and 
should  buy  more  of  our  agricultural 
products,  and  the  United  States  should 
negotiate  from  that  position  of  strength 
rather  than  seeking  to  impose  quotas. 
I  am  confident  there  are  other  .signif- 
icant items  of  trade  between  the  Un'ted 
Slates  and  Japan  which  could  be^  ,rae 
part  of  discussions  which  might  bf  nuch 
more  meaningful  than  the  narrr  ,  self- 
defeating  concentration  on  tey.i>.<*s. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture.  We  can 
turn  back  the  clock  on  trade,  or  we  can 
move  boldly  ahead  in  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican tradition  by  expanding  markets, 
fostering  opportunities,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  growth  of  American 
commerce,  prosperity,  and  foreign  op- 
portimities.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  latter  course  should  be  our 
choice. 


CONGRESSIONAL    QUARTERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WatiAMs) , 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressional Quarterly's  disdainful  regard 
for  accuracy  with  regard  to  statistical 
conclusions,  which  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  in  this  House,  now  appears 
to  apply  to  its  editorial  extrapolations. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  sentence  in 
the  May  6  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 


lease regarding  Hoase  Member's  recent 
financial  disclosures,  which  states: 

"More  than  one-third,  160,  of  the  reports 
were  blank,  pointing  up  loopholes  In  the 
disclosure  requirements." 

The  clear  inference  In  this  statement 
is  that  all  Members  of  the  House  are  in- 
herently in  potential  conflict-of-interest 
positions  and  that  160  of  them  had  been 
able  to  avoid  that  revelation  by  a  de- 
viously contrived  reporting  rule. 

The  real  loophole  is  Congressional 
Quarterly's  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
rule's  purpose,  unless  Congressional 
Quarterly  intentionally  seeks  to  indict 
from  premises  which  responsible  journal- 
ism would  at  least  demand  be  stated. 

Two  theories  exist  on  the  ftmction  of 
financial  disclosure.  One  holds  that  every 
public  ofQceholder  is  obligated  as  a  con- 
dition of  service  to  have  every  detail  of 
his  personal  affairs  widely  publicized. 

The  other  theoi-y  is  well  explained  in 
the  recent  book  Congress  and  the  Public 
Trust,  a  report  of  a  study  of  legislative 
branch  ethics  which  was  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foimdation  and  conducted  by  a 
special  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  report  states  on  page  73: 

Disclosure  must  t>e  public,  but  it  need  not 
be  "complete"  In  the  usual  sense. 

The  report  further  comments: 
It  is  common  for  journalists  nnd  reformers 
in  this  area  to  call  simply  for  "complete"  or 
■full"  financial  disclosure,  but  few  go  on  to 
sAy  exactly  what  the  terms  mean.  If  such 
disclosure  means  Members  should  bare  to  the 
public  every  econon\lc  detail  about  them- 
selves, their  families  and  their  associates, 
then  U  is  unprecedented  and  unnecessary. 
Such  requirement":  now  exist  nowhere  in  our 
law  and  are  not  essential  to  conflict-of-in- 
terest regulation. 

It  may  be  arguable  whether  a  disclo- 
sure rule  based  on  one  or  these  premises 
would  be  more  in  the  public  interest  than 
one  based  on  the  other.  Both,  however, 
rely  on  the  proposition  that  the  collec- 
tive common  sense  of  tlie  American  voter 
is  capable  of  assessing  their  representa- 
tive positions,  without  the  pious  urgings 
of  the  profit-oriented  publication  of  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  to  have  an  institu- 
tionalized iiuier  circle  do  it  for  them. 

I  happen  to  have  personal  knowledge 
that  seme  of  the  160  Members  which  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  inferentially  libels, 
including  myself,  reported  no  holdings 
simply  because  they  have  only  nominal 
net  worth  or  have  no  holdings  in  any 
company  doing  business  with,  or  regu- 
lated by,  the  Federal  Government. 

Others  made  negative  reports  after 
electing  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
holdings  in  a  very  depressed  market  rath- 
er than  endure  continuing  imfoimded 
abuse.  Still  others  rearranged  their  port- 
folios for  the  same  reasons.  Any  of  these 
reasons  are  totally  legitimate  toward  the 
objective  of  financial  disclosure  and 
therefore  do  not  exist  as  a  result  of  loop- 
holes. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
such  elementary  analysis  of  either  the 
rationale  of  disclosiu-e  or  the  reasons  for 
160  negative  reports  could  have  eluded 
Congressional  Quarterly's  editorial  judg- 
ment. If  that  Is  reasonable,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  Justify  Congressional  Qtiar- 


terly's  conclusions,  with  no  declaration 
to  Congressional  Quarterly's  assiunp- 
tions,  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIONS  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Addabbo),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  at  my  own  cost  and  expense  I  have 
sent  out  to  my  district  a  report  of  the 
actions  of  the  Congress.  Earlier  this  year 
I  sent  out  over  180,000  reports,  together 
witii  a  questiomiaire,  which  is  presently 
being  tabulated.  As  we  reach  the  half- 
way mark  of  this  second  session  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  to  reflect  on  some 
of  the  actions  we  have  taken.  Some  of 
the  highlights  of  a  national  and  inter- 
national nature  and  the  actions  I  have 
taken  thereto,  I  believe,  can  be  categor- 
ized as  follows: 

INDOCHINA 

I  have  sponsored  several  resolutions 
calling  upon  the  President  to  accelerate 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  expressing  my  position  against 
the  sending  of  troops  to  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, Laos  or  North  'Vietnam  without  a 
declaration  of  war  or  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress.  Our  Nation  has  already  met 
it~s  original  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  now  we  must  bring  our  forces 
home  safely  and  speedily.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  concentrate  on  reimiting  a 
Nation  badly  divided  at  home. 

MIDDLE     EAST 

I  have  made  several  statements  on  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  in  order  to  urge 
a  clarification  of  U.S.  policy  in  that 
troubled  area.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  President  to  act  favorably  on 
Israel's  request  to  purchase  Phantom 
and  Skyhawk  jet  aircraft.  In  addition  to 
my  support  for  military  assistance  to  Is- 
rael. I  have  called  for  a  more  forceful 
U.S.  policy  within  the  United  Nations 
against  Arab  terrorism,  against  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  personnel  in  Egypt  and 
in  support  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

ENVIBONMENT 

The  threatened  destruction  of  Jamaica 
Bay  continued  and  efforts  to  extend  nm- 
ways  at  Kennedy  Aii-port  into  the  bay 
have  increased.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
taken  a  strong  stand  against  any  further 
construction  at  Kennedy  Airport.  I  re- 
cently testified  before  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
urging  that  the  bay  area  and  its  resi- 
dents be  protected  against  increased  air 
and  water  pollution,  aircraft  noise,  and 
air  traffic  congestion  which  threatens  to 
make  this  area  iminhabitable  for  future 
generations. 

SOCIAI.    SECTTRITY 

I  have  sponsored  broad  legislation  to 
increase  benefits  and  improve  health  in- 
surance programs  under  social  security. 
Congress  did  pass  a  15-percent  social 
security  Increase  at  the  close  of  last  year 
and  the  House  recently  approved  another 
5-percent  increase  with  an  automatic  ad- 
justment for  future  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  These  measures  were  part  of 
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the  bill  I  sponsored  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  other  improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams will  be  made  shortly. 

THE    ECONOMY 

Rimaway  Inflation  and  tight  money 
policies  have  disrupted  the  Nation's 
economy.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  increasing  unemployment  statis- 
tics and  the  impact  of  high  interest  rates 
on  the  housing  industry.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  designed  to  bring  about  lower 
Interest  rates  smd  provide  incentives  for 
the  construction  of  needed  middle-  and 
low-income  housing  units  in  our  city  and 
in  the  Nation. 

CRIME     AND     NARCOTICS 

The  entire  system  of  law  enforcement, 
the  judiciary  and  citizen  education  have 
gone  without  our  attention  for  too  long. 
I  have  supported  programs  to  educate  our 
young  people  about  the  dangers  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse  and  to  create  ad- 
ditional treatment  centers  and  after  care 
programs  for  addicts.  In  addition  I  have 
voted  for  or  sponsored  legislation  to  ap- 
propriate additional  fimds  for  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  research  in 
crime  control. 

TRANSPORTATION 

I  have  sponsored  bills  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  public  transportation  in 
order  to  Improve  our  city's  subway  and 
commuter  system.  I  have  also  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  find  a  site 
for  a  fourth  jetport  to  serve  the  New 
York  area  and  relieve  Kennedy  of  the 
dangerous  and  disruptive  air  traffic  con- 
gestion and  related  problems. 

COMMITTTEES 

I  continue  to  serve  on  the  important 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
These  assignments  afford  me  a  unique 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  major 
decisions  which  affect  the  Nation's  prior- 
ities at  home  and  abroad  and  to  speak 
for  you  in  the  debate  about  these  prior- 
ities. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  in  America — a 
time  when  the  rule  of  reason  is  being 
tested  by  dissenters  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  political  system.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  system  wUl  rise  to  the  occasion  by 
meeting  these  challenges  with  imagina- 
tive and  just  solutions  to  real  problems.  I 
am  always  available  to  discuss  these  Is- 
sues with  you  and  to  hear  your  views  and 
suggestions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
FACTFINDING  COMMITTEE  FOR 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  President  Nixon,  four 
Members  of  the  Senate,  four  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Governors  of  three  States  last  week  com- 
pleted a  factfinding  mission  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Upon  return  the 
group  submitted  a  report  to  President 
Nixon  at  a  meeting  in  the  White  House 
yesterday. 

Members  of  the  House  delegation  on 
the    panel    were,    besides    myself,    Mr. 


Fisher,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bray,  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  WnrrEHxiRST,  of  Virginia. 

I  submit  herewith  to  my  colleagues  the 
report  which  the  committee  made  to  the 
President: 

Report  of  the  President's  FACTFiNDrNC  Com- 
mission ON  South  Vietnam,  Jttjje  10,   1970 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  our  group 
undertook  a  whirlwind  journey  to  Southeast 
Asia,  leaving  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  8, 
1970. 

From  June  5  through  June  8,  we  met  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  with  senior 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  clvUian  and  mili- 
tary leaders  and  with  American  and  ABVN 
soldiers  In  the  field.  We  visited  vUlages  and 
hamlets.  We  met  with  enemy  defectors.  We 
ranged  Into  active  battle  areas.  We  visited 
with  Cambodian  soldiers.  We  were  at  liberty 
to  see  and  talk  with  anyone  we  wished  In  re- 
gard to  any  aspect  of  the  war. 

Some  of  the  group  concentrated  on  the 
pacification  program  while  others  went  Into 
battle  areas.  Others  visited  Cambodia's  capi- 
tal. Some  consulted  veteran  reporters  in  the 
area.  WhUe  the  visit  was  much  too  brief  to 
be  conclusive,  most  of  tis  are  agreed  on  the 
following  broad  points. 

1.  The  Cambodian  operations  are  militarily 
successful,  certainly  for  the  short  term.  Huge 
quantities  of  enemy  arms,  equipment,  am- 
munition and  foodstuffs  have  been  captured. 
More  than  10,000  of  the  enemy  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia— an  estimated  one-fourth  of  the 
total — have  been  destroyed.  Enemy  com- 
mand and  logistical  systems  have  been  dis- 
rupted. Especially  In  the  HI  and  IV  Corps 
Tactical  Zones,  the  enemy's  capability  to  con- 
duct large-scale  operations  within  South 
Vietnam  has  been  substantially  reduced  for 
at  least  six  to  eight  months.  The  confidence 
and  morale  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  have 
been  underglrded  by  their  proven  mettle  In 
battle  and — as  one  top  U.S.  leader  reported 
to  us — as  they  have  demonstrated  a  capabil- 
ity for  combined  force  operations  not  deemed 
obtainable  for  at  least  two  more  years.  The 
American  servicemen  we  encountered  also 
responded  enthusiastically  to  this  combat 
initiative. 

We  are  agreed  that  the  attack  on  the  sanc- 
tuaries has  produced  Important  Immediate 
dividends  for  the  VS.  and  South  Vietnam. 

2.  We  are  most  favorably  Impressed  with 
the  leadership  of  our  own  £ind  ARVN  mili- 
tary ftorces,  and  with  the  competence  and 
dedication  of  State  Department  personnel 
In  Saigon.  Ambassador  Bunker  and  General 
Abraros  are  extraordinarily  able  and  effective 
leaders  for  our  country.  Our  troops  In  the 
field  are  magrlficent. 

3.  Military  planning  In  Saigon,  as  In 
Washington.  Is  firmly  set  on  the  removal  of 
American  forces  from  Cambodia  by  the 
June  30  deadline  set  by  the  President.  All 
leaders  we  met  with  agreed  that,  due  at 
least  in  some  measure  to  the  Cambodian 
operation,  the  scheduled  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals can  safely  and  surely  proceed.  We 
conceive  and  hope  that  In  coming  months 
an  acceleration  of  withdrawals  may  even 
become  possible.  Some  ARVN  forces  will 
likely  remain  in  Cambodia  for  an  additional 
time  to  complete  the  very  arduous  task  of 
locating  enemy  caches  and  removing  or  de- 
stroying the  captured  materiel.  South  Viet- 
namese leaders,  both  military  and  civilian, 
disavow  any  intention  to  position  ARVN 
troops  permanently  In  Cambodia  or  to  al- 
low any  of  their  Cambodian  activities  to 
Impair  the  Vletnamlzatlon  and  pacification 
programs  within  South  Vietnam.  They  firm- 
ly state,  however,  that  an  enemy  attempt 
to  reconstitute  the  sanctuaries  will  provoke 
an  ARVN  re-entry. 

4.  U.S.  embroilment  in  a  wider  war  In 
Cambodia  is  not  contemplated  or  expected 
by  any  of  the  top  American  or  Vietnamese 
leaders   we   consulted   on   this  trip.    To  the 


contrary,  all  of  these  leaders  freely  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  June  30  Is  the  deadline 
for  the  removal  of  all  U.S.  ground  forces. 
Including  advisers,  from  Cambodia.  ARVN 
forces  will  not  be  employed  In  Cambodia,  ac- 
cording to  our  authorities,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lon  Nol  government.  We  are  as- 
sured that  U.S.  support  for  ARVN  forces  will 
not  be  allowed  to  underwrite  adventurist 
efforts  in  Cambodia  by  the  ARVN  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  objectives  for  South  Vietnam. 

5.  There  Is  noteworthy  progress  In  the 
military  aoid  civilian  aspects  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon, auguring  well  for  U.S.  disengagement 
and  the  long-term  viability  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

On  the  military  side,  115,000  Americans 
have  left,  and  150,000  more  are  to  come  home 
by  next  May.  The  Vietnamese  are  prldefuUy 
taking  their  place.  We  were  greatly  pleased 
by  the  confidence — Indeed,  eagerness — of 
Vietnamese  military  leaders  to  assume  their 
expanding  role,  despite  the  consequent 
marked  reduction  in  U.S.  casualties  and  the 
sharp  Increase  In  theirs.  The  Delta  area — 
"the  backbone  of  the  nation,"  as  a  top  Amer- 
ican leader  described  It  to  us — is  now  wholly 
under  Vietnamese  mlUtary  direction,  our  9th 
Division  having  been  withdrawn.  Other  Im- 
portant military  areas  have  been  moved  un- 
der Vietnamese  direction.  Including  the  de- 
fense of  the  Saigon  area.  Vietnamese  mlUtary 
training  has  been  Increased  by  30  percent 
and  their  military  trainees  In  the  U.S.  tripled. 
Including  especially  Air  Force  pilots — a  skill 
at  which  the  Vietnamese  excel,  according  to 
reports  volunteered  by  a  number  of  our  own 
military  leaders. 

On  the  civilian  side  of  Vletnamlzation — ^the 
pacification  program — progress  Is  also  en- 
couraging. Our  meetings  with  province  and 
hamlet  chiefs  and  our  visits  to  representa- 
tive villages  were  particularly  rewarding  In 
revealing  the  crucial  role  of  local  courage  and 
leadership  In  regaining  control  In  this  na- 
tion 90  long  undermined  by  subversion,  ter- 
rorism, and  war.  The  Vietnamese  Popular 
Force  units,  roughly  comparable  to  our  civil- 
ian components,  are  sharply  on  the  Increase. 
Some  350,000  of  the  People's  Self-Defense 
Force  are  now  armed,  forcing  the  Viet  Cong 
to  wage  war  on  the  people  as  well  as  on 
regular  military  units.  Territorial  Security 
Forces,  now  more  than  500,000  men,  are  at- 
taining a  3-1  weapons  capture  ratio  today  as 
contrasted  to  a  1-3  ratio  only  two  years  ago. 
The  roads,  the  waterways,  the  rallrocwls  are 
Improved  and  are  increasingly  secure  in 
ever  wider  areas.  E^emy  recruitment  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  sharply  down,  so  that  al- 
most three-fourths  of  enemy  oombat  strength 
In  this  region  now  consists  of  North  Viet- 
namese— a  proportion  almost  exactly  re- 
versed from  what  It  was  In  earlier  phases  of 
the  war.  Enemy  defections  were  almost  40,- 
000  last  year,  and  our  leaders  anticipate  tens 
of  thousands  more  this  year.  Elections  have 
been  held  in  over  90  percent  of  the  vUlages 
and  hamlets  and  other  important  elections 
are  near  at  hand — a  presidential  election  next 
year,  half  of  the  Senate  this  fall,  and  44 
provincial  councils  this  month.  President 
Thleu  is  pressing  for  more  election  improve- 
ments, including  a  run-off  requirement  for 
the  presidential  election  in  1971,  and  is  at- 
tempting to  develop  coalition  groups  to 
reduce  the  political  party  proliferation  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Noteworthy,  Indeed,  we  believe.  Is  the 
continuing  enthusiasm  of  village  and  ham- 
let chiefs  to  stand  for  election  despite  the 
obvious  perils  of  these  leadership  positions 
targeted  by  the  Viet  Cong.  In  IV  Corps  we 
learned  that  despite  an  assassination  rate 
of  8-12  a  month,  82  percent  of  these  16.000 
elective  officials  chose  to  run  again,  and  50 
percent  of  them  were  reelected.  Significant 
also  Is  the  fact  that  the  newer  leaders  are 
younger  and  better  trained. 

In  sum,  we  have  both  seen  and  felt  an 
Increasing  vitality   and   confidence   In   this 
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ti*rd-press«d  country.  We  8hkr«  the  convic- 

Uon  of  our  leaders  in  Vietnam  that  the 
present  prospecta  are  more  promising  than 
at  any  previous  time  during  our  long  In- 
volvement in  this  war. 

6.  We  were  pleased  especially  by  reports 
given  us  by  our  own  leaders  and  President 
Thleu  on  the  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  program, 
which  promises  to  have  a  revolutionary  so- 
cial and  economic  impact  throughout  this 
country.  This  program,  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Thleu  on  March  26,  Is  devised  to 
end  land  tenancy  and  ultimately  will  dis- 
tribute 2.5  million  acres — 60  percent  of  the 
cultivated  rlceland  In  Vietnam — to  more 
than  800000  rural  families.  Next  month  a 
series  of  two-week  training  programs  will 
begin  for  4.000  village  offlclals  who  must  ad- 
minister this  program.  President  Thleu  ex- 
pressed great  enthusiasm  for  this  far-reach- 
ing effort  both  for  its  Intrinsic  merit  and 
for  Its  countervailing  Influence  against  Com- 
munist land-redistribution  propaganda.  Our 
group  commends  his  initiative  and  shares 
his  enthusiasm. 

7.  Despite  the  heartening  advance  of  Vlet- 
namizatlon,  the  improved  operational  ca- 
pabilities of  the  RVNAF,  the  potenUal  of 
land  reform,  the  severe  logistical  embarrass- 
ments of  enemy  forces,  the  Immediate  tacti- 
cal success  of  the  Cambodian  operations  and 
the  gathering  strength  of  the  Vietnamese 
political  structure,  we  must  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  significant  setbacks  In  the 
progrees  we  have  noted  In  Vietnam.  Histori- 
cally, there  have  been  heartbreaks  there, 
and  this  young  republic  will  doubtless  suf- 
fer more  of  them  as  tin  implacable  enemy 
persists  for  an  indeterminate  time.  An  im- 
portant Indicator  In  coming  months  will  be 
the  manner  in  which  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam measures  up  to  these  adversltlee.  Prom 
the  Indications  available  to  us.  we  deduce 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the  tenac- 
ity and  courage,  and  now  hopefully  have 
the  time,  to  win  their  long  struggle  for 
survival. 

8.  Particularly  for  those  among  us  who 
have  been  previously  In  Vietnam,  the  evi- 
dence of  progress,  military,  economic,  and 
political,  is  plainly  evident.  The  clear  im- 
pression we  carry  away  with  us  from  this 
brief  but  Intensive  survey  Is  that  at  last 
in  South  Vietnam  one  can  dlsc«m  a  genuine 
prospect  for  self-defense,  a  strengthening 
promise  of  political  viability,  and  a  growing 
spirit  of  eonfldent  nationhood.  We  prayer- 
fully hope,  and  most  of  us  believe,  that  all 
of  this  will  be  enhanced  by  the  bold  move 
Into  enemy  havens  In  Cambodia. 

9.  On  leaving  this  tormented  region,  we 
conclude  tliat  the  objective  of  our  country 
must  continue  to  be  neither  military  vic- 
tory nor  an  indefinite  continuance  of  our 
participation,  and  assuredly  not  an  enlsirge- 
ment  or  broadening  of  our  military  role  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  rather  an  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  personnel  In  phase  with 
the  mounting  capability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  assure  their  own  security  and 
lead  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way. 

Approved  by:  Governor  John  Love,  Oov- 
emof  Raymond  Shafer.  Senator  Howard  Can- 
non. Senator  George  Murphy,  Representa- 
tive William  Bray,  Representative  O.  C. 
Pisher,  Representative  Melvin  Price,  Repre- 
sentative William  Whitehurst. 


NATIONAL     SOJOURNERS     GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  CONVENTION 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  National  So- 
journers will,  during  this  month,  cele- 
brate that  organization's  golden  anni- 


versary convention.  The  occasion  will  be 
observed  on  June  24-27  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  National  Sojourners,  Inc.,  Is  an 
outstanding  organization  whose  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  warrant  officers,  both  active  and 
retired,  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
Master  Masons.  As  would  be  anticipated, 
their  principal  purposes  are  to  cultivate 
Masonic  ideals,  to  support  patriotic  aims 
and  activities,  to  develop  true  patriotism 
and  Americanism,  to  bring  together 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
efforts  to  further  national  defense,  and  to 
oppose  influences  calculated  to  weaken 
the  national  security. 

National  Sojourners  believe  in  God  as 
the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe. 
They  hold  that  pohtical,  economic,  and 
social  problems  are  subsidiary  to  and  ever 
separate  from  that  steadfast  belief  in 
God. 

They  maintain  that  God  must  motivate 
man  if  present-day  problems  are  to  be 
solved,  and  urge  active  participation  in 
maintaining  that  Government  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought. 

National  Sojourners  remember  that 
George  Washington  once  said: 

When  we  assumed  the  soldier  we  did  not 
lay  aside  the  citizen. 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  proclaimed  June  24-27,  1970  as 
National  Sojourners  Week  in  Ohio.  He 
has  urged  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  honor  the  National  Sojourners, 
welcome  the  delegates  in  the  true  Ohio 
spirit,  and  requested  the  flags  of  the  Na- 
tion and  Ohio  be  flown  those  days  as  a 
special  tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  fi- 
delity of  National  Sojourners. 

National  Sojourners  have  met  and 
worked  on  land,  on  sea.  in  the  air,  under 
the  sea,  and  in  outer  space.  A  number 
of  Presidents  have  been  members.  In- 
cluding Warren  G.  Harding,  Frankhn  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman.  Also 
included  in  its  membership  are  such  out- 
standing military  leaders  as  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  and  Ar- 
leigh  Burke,  to  mention  only  a  few,  and 
Astronauts  Aldrin,  Eisele,  and  Schlrra. 

The  majority  of  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Masons  in  the  United  States  are 
either  active  or  honorary  members  of  the 
organization. 

They  have  active  chapters  In  Vietnam, 
other  overseas  areas,  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  a  salute  to  National  Sojourners 
on  their  Golden  Convention. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 
OF  DELAWARE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
other  Member  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
term  "honorable"  more  aptly  fits  than 
the  extra-distinguished  gentleman  who 
represents  the  State  of  Delaware  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  John  J.  Wn,LiAMs. 

In  January  1971,  irrespective  of  the 


outcome  of  elections  throughout  the 
country,  and  irrespective  of  which  party 
will  organize  the  other  body,  the  Halls  of 
Congress  will  no  longer  be  able  to  boast 
that  Senator  John  J.  Williams  is  on  the 
Job.  Senator  Williams  is  retiring. 

The  message  of  the  man  as  compared 
to  his  colleagues  is  immeasurable.  This 
typical  Williams  quote,  from  an  article 
in  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
symbolic  of  what  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion is  losing  with  the  Senator's  retire- 
ment: 

If  the  Republicans  won  control  of  the 
Senate,  I  would  be  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  would  have  liked  that  very 
much  .  .  .  But  above  all,  I  would  have  liked 
to  be  Chairman  at  an  age  when  I  could  han- 
dle the  Job  without  question.  It  was  tempt- 
ing, but  you  Just  can't  make  exceptions  to 
your  principles. 

The  Senator  feels,  as  I  do,  that  public 
officials  should  retire  gracefully  from  the 
scene  when  age  begins  to  inhibit  one's 
capacities  to  give  the  full  measure  of  de- 
votion to  his  constituents  and  the  Nation. 
The  Senator  does  not  need  a  Federal  law 
passed  to  require  this  sensible  policy.  No, 
the  "conscience  of  the  Senate"  simply  re- 
tires. 

.  For  others,  a  Federal  law  might  be 
necessary  and  knowing  this,  I  introduced 
H.R.  2121  which  would  require  that  "each 
officer  and  employee  in  or  imder  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  be 
separated  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  70  years." 

So  far,  my  bill  has  gotten  exactly  no- 
where in  the  Congress;  perhaps  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Honorable  John  J.  Williams 
of  Delaware  will  assist  my  efforts.  But 
irrespective  of  the  fate  of  this  one  piece 
of  legislation,  the  important,  the  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  historic  point  that  we 
should  remember  today  is  that  because 
of  principle  a  man  is  leaving  his  past 
with  the  Government.  And,  gentlemen, 
the  most  incredible  thing  about  this  re- 
tirement is  this — John  J.  Williams  re- 
tires in  order  to  better  serve  his  constit- 
uency. 

An  article  by  Alan  L.  Otten  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  tells  something  of  the 
unique  impact  of  Senator  Williams  on 
the  institutions  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  I  highly  recommend  it 
to  all  Members.  The  article  follows: 
DcPABTiNG  Conscience 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — When  a  new  Senate  meets 
in  January,  several  present  mi  mbers  will  be 
missing — a  few  having  quit,  a  lew  retired  by 
the  voters.  None  will  leave  a  hole  more 
uniquely  difficult  to  fill  than  Republican  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  who  for  almost  24 
years  has  battled,  often  alone,  for  honesty 
and  high  ethical  standards  In  Congress  and 
the  rest  of  Government. 

Mr.  Williams  is  leaving  voluntarily — and 
In  a  way  that  demonstrates  anew  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  "the  conscience  of  the  Senate."  He 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Fesslon  not  be- 
cause of  ill  health  or  imminent  defeat  but  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  Just  turned  66.  he 
would  be  72  by  the  end  of  another  term,  and 
simply  does  not  believe  that  he — or  any  Sen- 
ator, Judge,  or  other  public  official — should 
hold  public  office  at  that  age. 

"After  70.  you  Just  don't  carry  your  share 
of  the  load."  he  argues  earnestly.  "You  have 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  staff  aides,  and 
they  become  the  ones  who  make  the  decl- 
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slons,  and  there's  a  situation  where  the  per- 
son making  the  decisions  Is  not  accoxintable 
to  the  people." 

Retirement  wasn't  an  easy  choice.  Though 
Mr.  Williams  avoids  cocktail  parties  and 
other  social  functions,  he  loves  the  Senate, 
where  he  Is  now  the  third-ranking  Repub- 
lican behind  George  Aiken  of  Vermont  and 
Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota.  "If  the  Re- 
publicans won  control  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
be  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  would  have  liked  that  very  much,"  he  con- 
cedes. "But  above  all.  I  would  have  liked  to  be 
chairman  at  an  age  when  I  could  handle  the 
Job  without  question.  It  was  tempting,  but 
you  Just  can't  make  exceptions  to  your  prin- 
ciples." 

Mr.  Williams  has  always  been  a  Senate 
anomaly.  In  a  body  of  lettered  men,  he's  a 
mere  high-school  graduate.  Other  Senators 
are  handsome,  articulate,  extroverted;  he  is 
shy  and  gangling,  the  perfect  country  rube,  a 
dreadful  speaker  whose  almost -inaudible 
nasal  sing-song  has  earned  him  another  nick- 
name, "Whispering  WUlle." 

Most  Senators  held  a  series  of  lower  of- 
fices; Mr.  Williams,  a  small-town  (but  very 
successful,  self-made)  feed  merchant  and 
chicken  farmer,  was  only  briefly  a  member  of 
the  MiUsboro  town  council  before  running 
for  the  Senate  in  1946.  (No  other  Republican 
wanted  to  take  on  the  top  popular  Demo- 
cratic incumbent;  then,  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise, the  national  tide  ag&lnst  post-war 
controls  carried  Mr.  Williams  to  victory.) 

And  where  most  Senators  pursue  from  the 
start  some  favorite  field  such  as  foreign  af- 
fairs or  urban  problems,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  slipped  by  accident  into  his  career 
as  the  nemesis  of  evil-doers.  Constituents 
began  complaining  about  undeserved  delin- 
quency notices  from  the  Federal  tax  office  in 
Wilmington;  following  up,  he  found  his  own 
name  on  the  delinquent  lists,  and  had  can- 
celed checks  to  prove  that  was  an  error. 
Closer  investigation  revealed  the  cashier  had 
been  systematically  embezzling  for  almost 
seven  years — and  what  really  violated  the 
Senator's  strict  Methodist  morality  was  the 
way  top  officials  seemed  unconcerned  and  re- 
luctant to  act.  "It  planted  in  my  mind  the 
Idea  that  things  could  be  wrong,  with  little 
being  done  to  correct  them,"  he  says,  his  thin 
Ups  drawing  even  tighter  in  disapproval. 

This  success  started  other  leads  coming 
bis  way,  and  he  gradually  built  voluminous 
files  and  a  network  of  tipsters.  He  exposed  a 
mammoth  tax-fixing  ring  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  excessive  grain  storage  pay- 
ments by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp,, 
shoddy  practices  In  defense  contracting.  It 
was  his  disclosures  that  helped  indict  BUlle 
Sol  Estes  and  Bobby  Baker.  He  battled — 
sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  not — to 
reduce  tax  depletion  allowances  on  oil,  cut 
merchant  marine  subsides,  limit  GoU  bank 
and  other  farm  payments. 

He  managed  It  all,  too,  without  the  large 
staff,  wide-open  subpoenas  and  dramatic  TV 
hearings  that  characterize  most  Congres- 
sional investigations.  A  confirmed  loner,  he 
checked  out  his  leads  himself  or  with  the  aid 
of  his  long-time  secretary,  and  then,  when  he 
was  sure  he  had  the  facts,  he  laid  it  all  out  In 
a  thoroughly  documented  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Practicing  what  he  preached,  he  refused 
all  Government  subsidies  on  his  Delaware 
farms,  and  once  embarrassed  Senate  col- 
leagues by  turning  back  unspent  stationery 
funds.  Repeatedly  he  has  blocked  proposals 
for  Congressional  pensions  he  considered 
extravagant. 

A  loyal  Republican  and  consistent  conserv- 
ative on  most  domestic  matters,  he  hasn't 
hesitated  to  hit  GOP  wrong-doing  as  hard  as 
Democratic.  He  early  called  for  Sherman 
Adams  to  quit  as  assistant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  last  year  opp>06ed  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  man  "in- 
sensitive to  the  expected  requirements  of  Ju- 


dicial ethics."  (He  did,  however,  supptort  the 
Carswell  nomination.)  When  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration budget  followed  the  previous 
practice  of  including  trust  fund  income  with 
other  Government  tax  receipts,  he  blasted 
"slelght-of-hand  bookkeeping." 

This  fall  he  will  take  his  files  back  home  to 
Millsboro,  and  spend  a  good  amount  of  time 
weeding  out  references  that  might  compro- 
mise any  of  his  sources — men  and  women  he 
has  always  scrupulously  shielded.  Then  he 
hopes  to  make  the  files  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Beyond  that,  he  wont  discuss  his  poet- 
Senate  plans  except  to  promise  he  will  not 
take  any  other  public  post,  elective  or  ap- 
pointive. "If  I  were  going  to  be  In  public  serv- 
ice at  that  age,  I'd  rather  stay  here."  He  sold 
out  his  feed  business  some  years  back,  but 
another  business  venture  is  certainly  possi- 
ble; "I  come  from  a  family,"  the  Senator 
notes,  "that  believes  there  are  a  lot  of  ways 
to  live  without  being  on  the  public  payroll." 
He  will  not,  however,  write  a  book;  "I  can't 
sit  still  that  long." 

He  thinks  well  of  his  Senate  coUetigues — 
"human  beings  with  the  same  frustrations 
and  frailties  as  men  in  jHlvate  life,"  but  also 
"dedicated  men,  trying  to  do  the  beet  possible 
Job."  Perhaps  most  surprisingly,  after  24 
years  of  exposing  misdeeds,  "I  am  leaving 
with  greater  confidence  in  the  overall  Integ- 
rity of  manlcind,  and  particularly  the  integ- 
rity of  Government  workers,  than  when  I 
came  in.  I  have  seen  so  many  men  wlUlng  to 
gamble  their  own  security,  their  family's 
security,  with  no  possible  gain,  no  possible 
recognition.  Just  to  correct  a  situation  they 
considered  wrong.  It's  been  a  tremendously 
reassuring  experience." 


DON'T  DICKER  WITH 
DICKEY-LINCOLN 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Spesiker,  is  there  no 
way  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  say  "No"  to  a  proposal  to 
destroy  vast  portions  of  our  natural 
beauty  by  the  unnecessary  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  project  and  msike  It 
stick?  This  body  has  forcefully  rejected 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  by  five  record 
votes  In  the  past  5  years,  but  still  fimds 
are  requested  for  the  project  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  this  fiscal  year.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  consider  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  next  week.  I 
sincerely  urge  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, "Don't  Dicker  with  Dickey- 
Lincoln." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat,  Dickey-Lin- 
coln has  been  rejected  by  this  body  by 
five  record  votes  in  the  past  5  years.  Its 
authorization  was  rejected  by  a  recorded 
vote  in  1965.  We  have  cast  four  record 
votes  against  any  appropriation  for  Its 
construction  planning.  Our  last  record 
vote  against  it  was  265  to  132.  How  many 
more  times  must  the  conservationist 
across  America  fight  this  project? 

This  administration  has  announced 
some  giant  and  long  overdue  steps  de- 
signed to  follow  through  in  preserving 
our  environment  and  just  last  week  I 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
commitment  as  expressed  by  President 
Nixon  to  improving  this  land  of  ours.  I 
also  stated  at  that  time  that  the  public 
did  not  question  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  environment 


but  the  unfortunate  part  Is  that  trans- 
lating the  President's  desires  into  action 
throughout  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
a  problem  of  herculean  proportions.  The 
continued  activities  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  Dickey -Lincoln  is 
the  prime  example  of  this  problem. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  will  of  the  American  pub- 
lic— as  done  in  the  past — will  continue  to 
be  ignored  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Dickey-LLncoln  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  destructive  projects  ever  proposed 
by  the  Army  Engineers.  It  is  vigorously 
opposed  by  numerous  outstanding  na- 
tional and  regional  conservation  orga- 
nizations, including :  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  Maine  Audubon  Society, 
Maine  Pish  and  Game  Clubs,  Massachu- 
setts Audubon  Society,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  Maine,  New  England  Advisory  Board 
on  Pish  and  Game  Problems,  Sierra  Club, 
State  Biologists  Association  of  Maine, 
and  the  Wilderness  Society. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  consist  of  an 
elevated  artificial  reservoir  of  dead- 
surface  water  spread  over  140  square 
miles  of  the  upper  St.  John  Basin,  plus 
six  dams  around  its  perimeter  to  keep 
it  from  spilling  over,  plus  various  power 
plants,  switchyards,  transmission  lines, 
project  buildings,  and  spoil  areas.  It 
would  have  a  reservoir  fiuctuation  of  40 
vertical  feet,  and  a  shoreline  exposure  at 
low  pool  exceeding  42  square  miles.  It 
would  take  the  despoilers  only  7  years  to 
destroy  what  has  taken  nature  an  eterni- 
ty to  create  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

A  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  re- 
port on  New  England  water  resources 
a  few  years  ago  called  the  upper  St.  John 
Basin  where  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be 
built  "the  largest  remaining  wilderness 
in  Eastern  United  States"  «uid  said  it 
should  be  preserved  in  its  unique  wilder- 
ness condition — resources  of  the  New 
England-New  York  Region,  Part  n,  Vol- 
ume m,  page  6,  1955.  For  generations, 
the  Great  Maine  Woods  have  provided  a 
caliber  of  outdoor  adventure  and  inspi- 
ration that  cannot  be  experienced  else- 
where in  the  northeast.  Dickey-Lincoln 
would  destroy  much  of  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Basin's  per- 
vasive forest  primeval  character,  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  found  that  its 
famed  scenic  qualities  include  the  entire 
portion  of  the  river  find  valley  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Allagash,  which  enters  the 
St.  John  between  the  proposed  Dickey 
and  Lincoln  damsites — the  most  vibrant 
two-thirds  of  the  upper  St.  John  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Allagash  would  disap- 
pear beneath  Dickey  Reservoir — the 
"Fish  River  Chain  of  Lakes" — which 
would  be  traversed  by  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines — and  strikingly  beau- 
tiful mountain  setting.  Deboullie  Moun- 
tain, about  4  air-miles  from  Dickey  dam- 
site,  would  be  excavated  to  obtain  gravel 
and  stone  for  Dickey  dam. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  recom- 
mended that — because  of  its  "unique  up- 
land wilderness  character,  its  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  geological  features,  moim- 
tain  peaks,  lakes,  forest  and  marsh- 
lands"— the  reach  of  the  Upper  St.  John 
River  Basiu  beginning  near  Deboullie 
Mountain  should  be  set  aside  or  "re- 
served" to  preserve  the  unspoiled  wil- 
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demess  character  of  Uiese  Great  Maine 
Woods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial revision  in  our  thinking  on  pri- 
orities as  they  relate  to  our  environment. 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  come  a  long  way  toward  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  mor-  to  life  than 
merely  living.  We  are  now  concerned 
with  those  things  which  may  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  life.  Leisure  time 
has  been  increasing  which  we  can  use 
to  renew  the  needs  of  what  some  have 
called  the  inner-man.  It  was  Henry 
David  Thoreau  who  said.  'In  wilderness 
is  the  preservation  of  the  world."  In  his 
book,  Walden,  he  also  said: 

We  need  the  tonic  of  wlldness,  to  wade 
sometimes  In  the  marshes  where  the  bittern 
and  the  meadow-hen  lurk,  and  hear  the 
booming  of  the  snipe  .  .  . 

We  must  be  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  In- 
e.xhau8tible  rigor,  vast  and  titanic  features, 
the  sea-coast  with  its  wrecks,  and  the  wil- 
derness with  its  living  and  Its  decaying 
trees. 

From  men  such  as  Thoreau  and  John 
Muir,  in  the  middle  of  the  past  centurj-. 
to  the  leaders  of  today,  there  has  been 
a  continuing  tradition  of  love  for  the 
great  outdoors  and  imending  efforts  to 
conserve  it3  limitless  values.  John  Muir 
spoke  for  the  mountains  and  the  wilder- 
ness with  such  a  missionary  zeal  that 
he  moved  man:;  people  to  constructive 
action.  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  have 
been  an  advocate  of  the  soft  voice  in  in- 
ternational relations,  but  he  spoke  in 
thunderous  terms  about  the  disappear- 
ance and  abuse  of  natural  resources. 
Carl  Schurz.  the  German-American  Ci\"il 
War  general  and  Interior  Secretary,  be- 
gan efforts  to  halt  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
ploitation of  federally  owned  forests 
and  paved  a  way  for  Gifford  Pinchot 
to  carve  out  the  national  forest  system. 

Throughout  the  years  there  has  been 
a  long  list  of  other  outstanding  conser- 
vation leaders  who  have  kept  alive  the 
warning  that  the  American  people  can- 
not wander  too  far  from  nature  and  the 
great  outdoors,  without  loosing  char- 
acter, strength,  roots,  and  orientation. 
Some  of  these  areas  of  the  great  out- 
doors must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
there  are  also  some  other  priorities  on 
use  of  our  natural  resources  which  must 
be  met  But.  I  assure  my  friends  hpre  to- 
day Dickey-Lincoln  Ls  not  a  case  requir- 
ing further  sacrifice  of  the  Nation's  di- 
minishing areas  of  unique  natural  beauty 
for  a  vitally  needed  water  resource  proj- 
ect Dickev -Lincoln's  only  water  resource 
purpose  other  than  power  is  not  signifi- 
cant according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. It  would  be  built  solely  for  power 
purposes  and  equivalent  power  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  by  less  destruc- 
tive means  elsewhere  in  New  England. 
Interior  officials  have  admitted  that 
Govermnent  power  can  be  generated  by 
alternate  methods  cheaper  than  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project,  but  they  contend 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  essential 
for  the  comprehensive — power — develop- 
ment of  the  St.  John  River.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  unique  values  of  the  Upper  St. 
John  and  its  Great  Maine  Woods  are  far 


too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  for  power 
development. 

Construction  of  Dickey-Lincoln  in  the 
middle  of  these  Great  Maine  Woods 
would  result  in  a  level  of  intrusion  and 
ecological  disturbance  throughout  the 
entire  region  that  would  forever  destroy 
its  unspoiled,  cathedral-like  wilderness 
quality.  The  Inter- Agency  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  benefits  of  these  Great 
Maine  Woods  can  be  enhanced  by  Im- 
proved access  roads  to  their  perimeter; 
they  will  be  destroyed  by  penetration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great  Maine  Woods 
and  Upper  St.  John  River  are  an  Amer- 
ican heritage  to  be  preserved — not  to  be 
destroyed.  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  if 
this  matter  again  comes  l)efore  the  House 
we  reject  any  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion planning  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  pow- 
er project.  Don't  Dicker  with  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  Let  us  say  "No"  this  time  with 
such  overwhelming  emphasis  that  it  can 
be  put  to  rest  for  all  time. 


FLAG   DAY 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Sunday,  June  14.  is  Flag  Day.  It 
will  mark  the  193d  anniversan,-  of  the 
approval  of  the  resolution  by  Congress 
establishing  the  stars  and  stripes.  Since 
that  summer  day  "old  glory"  has  flown 
proudly  over  the  Capitol  of  this  Nation 
in  times  of  crisis  and  tranquillity.  It  has 
weathered  the  storm  of  challenges  both 
internal  and  foreign.  Today  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  our  great  heritage  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  freedom  loving  people. 

In  observing  Flag  Day,  I  would  call  our 
attention  to  the  famous  flag  tribute  writ- 
ten by  Marine  M.  Sst.  Percy  Webb — the 
text  of  which  follows : 

I  am  Old  Glory:  For  more  than  nine  scorj 
years  I  have  been  the  banner  of  hope  and 
freedom  for  generation  after  generation  of 
Americans  Born  amid  the  first  flumes  of 
America's  fight  for  freedom.  I  am  the  sym- 
bol cf  a  countrj-  th.it  has  grown  from  a  little 
group  of  thirteen  colonies  to  a  united  na- 
tion of  fifty  soverel?!!  states.  Planted  firm- 
ly on  the  hlch  pinnacle  of  American  Faith 
my  gently  fluttering  folis  have  proved  an  In- 
spiration to  untold  miUionB.  Men  have  fol- 
lowed me  into  b.iitle  with  unwavering  cour- 
age. They  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  symbol 
of  national  unity.  They  have  prayed  that 
they  and  the'r  fellow  citizens  might  continue 
to  enjoy  the  life.  liberty  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, which  have  been  granted  to  every 
American  as  the  heritage  of  free  men.  So 
long  as  men  love  liberty  more  than  life 
Itself;  so  long  as  they  treasure  the  price- 
less privileges  bought  with  blood  of  our 
forefathers:  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
truth,  Justice  and  charity  for  all  remain 
deeply  rooted  In  human  hearts.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  enduring  banner  of  the 
tJnIted  States  of  America. 

Today  when  America  is  under  verbal 
attack  from  various  quarters  and  pa- 
triotism is  sometimes  ridiculed  and 
scorned.  I  believe  we,  as  Representatives 
of  this  Nation,  should  encourage  the  ob- 
sen'ance  of  Flag  Day.  Although  we  have 
differences  of  opinion  and  have  expe- 
rienced awesome  problems,  we  are  as- 
sured In  the  knowledge  that  the  Unit- 


ed States  of  America  still  remains  the 
world's  best  hope  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. 

We  here  in  the  House  can  do  our  part 
in  helping  to  promote  the  observance  of 
Flag  Week  by  displaying  our  Nation's 
flag  throughout  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Toward  this  end  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  displaying  their  of- 
fice flag  in  the  hallway  outside  their 
ofiBce. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE 
NATION  S  TRANSPORTATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiLs  matter,  t 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
c'istin.quished  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, John  A.  Volpe,  testified  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  highway  legislation. 

The  Secretary's  testimony  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  because  its  orien- 
tation was  so  narrowly  directed  to  high- 
ways. It  failed  to  give  any  quarter  to  the 
c^untr^■■s  other  transportation  needs. 
Furthermore,  he  ridiculed  the  concern 
expressed  by  many  over  the  want  of 
a  balanced  transportation  system  by 
pointing  to  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  the  highways  and  by  saying  that  the 
cause  of  the  imbalance  is  due.  not  to  how 
much  has  been  spent  on  highways  in  the 
past,  but  to  how  little  has  been  spent  on 
mass  transportation.  This  may  be  one 
answer,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  less 
had  been  spent  on  highways  in  the  past, 
the  alternative  modes  of  transportation 
would  have  had  a  larger  market  and  con- 
sequently more  financial  support.  As  it 
is,  over  the  years  we  have  spent  more 
than  $50  billion  in  Federal  funds  on 
highways  and  barely  a  billion  on  mass 
transit.  This  great  disparity  in  funding 
has  caused  a  highway  reflex  in  the 
commvmities  because  of  the  abimdance 
of  free  highway  money  and  the  alter- 
native lack  of  mass  transportation 
money.  And  since  the  mid-fifties,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  multibillion- 
dollar  Highway  Trust  Fund,  we  have  seen 
a  dramatic  drop  in  the  use  of  trains  and 
buses.  With  this  decline  in  use  by  the 
public,  a  vicious  circle  has  evolved  with 
equipment  and  service  deteriorating,  in 
turn  causing  an  even  further  fall-off  in 
riders  and  losses  of  revenue. 

We  must  redress  the  imbalance  of  past 
expenditures.  Despite  the  claims  by  the 
administration,  there  is  not  much  im- 
provement in  this  year's  budget.  The 
President  has  recommended  that  in  fis- 
cal year  1971  we  spend  approximately 
$4.5  billion,  but  just  6  percent'  of  this. 
$285  million  on  mass  transit.  Further- 
more while  Secretary  'Volpe,  in  his  testi- 
mony yesterday,  projected  an  expenditure 
of  slightly  over  $9  billion  on  highways 
in  the  next  6  years,  the  administration 
has  submitted  a  mass  transportation  bill 
in  which  only  $3.1  billion  would  be  avail- 
able for  commitment  over  the  next  5 
years  with  actual  appropriations 
amounting  to  only  $1.86  billion. 

In  his  statement.  Secretary  Volpe  said, 
"For  the  future  there  shotild  be  a  better 
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balance  of  effort."  How  is  this  a  better 
balance  of  our  effort,  particularly  when 
there  is  such  a  backlog  of  mass  transit 
needs  and  growing  urban  concentrations 
demanding  more  public  transportation  at 
a  rate  greater  than  highways? 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  highway  needs 
study  for  the  next  15  years  totaling  $320 
billion.  Tills  is  a  gargantuan  figure 
which  will  far  exceed  whatever  is  left 
for  other  modes  of  transportation.  But, 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  simple 
economics  of  this  estimate,  is  the  mis- 
taken premise  on  which  it  is  based  and 
on  which  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation seems  to  be  relying.  The  estimate 
appears  to  be  calculated  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  continued  rise  in  highway  use 
equal  to  the  growth  in  population.  But, 
the  fact  is  that  highway  use  may  not — 
and  indeed  should  not — grow  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  population.  In- 
deed, as  our  population  concentrations 
go  up.  the  use  of  highways  should  pro- 
portionately go  down. 

Verv-  simply,  when  we  come  to  the 
point  that  our  superhighways  are  bogged 
down  in  commuter  traffic  each  morning 
and  night,  or  that  projected  traffic  pat- 
terns demand  six  to  10  lanes  of  high- 
way to  handle  the  traflBc,  then  it  is  time 
to  move  on  to  some  form  of  public  trans- 
portation. Financially  it  is  cheaper  to 
build  one  pair  of  tracks  than  the  12  lanes 
of  highway  needed  to  carry  the  same  pas- 
senger load,  to  say  nothing  of  the  land 
and  housing  that  is  saved,  the  real  es- 
tate taxes  preserved,  and  the  pollution 
avoided.  Just  because  people  use  high- 
ways to  the  point  that  they  are  over- 
loaded, is  not  a  justification  to  go  on 
building  highways.  In  most  instances 
people  have  had  no  choice  and  simply 
have  had  to  resort  to  car  travel. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Secre- 
tary has  talked  about  the  desirability  of 
a  single  Transportation  Trust  Fund,  and 
I  am  in  accord  with  him  on  this.  But, 
yesterday,  the  Secretary  forgot  about 
this  idea  and  spoke  only  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  until 
1977.  While  recommending  that  there  be 
some  diversification  of  this  trust  fimd  to 
finance  a  number  of  highway  related 
programs,  such  as  beautification  and 
safety,  he  failed  to  recommend  that  any 
allowance  be  made  for  any  form  of  mass 
transportation. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
the  Highway  Trust  F\md  scheduled  to 
expire  in  1974.  we  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  change  needed  to  up- 
date our  total  transportation  program 
and  indeed  to  give  "balance"  to  our 
transportation  system.  Instead  of  extend- 
ing the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  we  should 
replace  it  with  the  establishment  of  a 
single  Transportation  Trust  P\md  in 
1972,  the  year  that  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund's  revenue  authority  expires.  In  this 
way  there  would  not  be  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  highway  program.  The 
Highway  Administration  could  continue 
to  expend  funds  collected  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1972  from  the  trust  fund  through 
1974.  This  would  give  the  Department  of 
Transportation  time  to  set  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  new  funding  program 
so  as  to  continue  the  funding  of  the  In- 
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terstate  System  after  1974,  as  well  as 
other  modes  of  transportation.  Some 
highway  advocates  have  expressed  the 
concern  that  a  change  to  a  single  Trans- 
portation Fund  would  slow  down  the  in- 
terstate program.  In  terms  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should.  What  the  opponents  of 
the  Transportation  Trust  Fimd  are  really 
worried  about  is  the  competition  high- 
ways would  get  from  other  modes  of 
transportation.  But  why  should  highways 
be  given  special  protection  or  special 
preference  over  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation? If  mass  transit  is  established  to 
be  a  better  means  of  transportation  in 
some  areas  to  serve  the  public,  why 
should  Federal  f  imds  not  go  to  that  mode 
that  can  most  eflSciently  and  econom- 
ically serve  the  public. 

There  are  a  number  of  Governors  and 
mayors  who  have  requested  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
transportation  funds.  Some  have  not 
been  able  to  use  their  share  of  highway 
funds,  while  desperately  needing  mass 
transit  money.  Legislation  has  already 
been  introduced  in  several  States  to 
allow  diversion  of  State  Highway  Trust 
Fund  dollars  to  public  transportation 
programs.  Among  these  is  Vhginia.  And 
in  Maryland  a  transportation  trust  fund 
has  already  been  established.  Is  it  right 
that  this  Congress  rigidly  continue  to 
embrace  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  while 
other  forms  of  transportation  get  so  little 
support  and  while  the  States  are  moving 
ahead  in  the  development  of  overall 
transportation  programs  and  fimding 
mechanisms?  Are  we  here  in  Congress 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
change  desired  by  the  localities  we  serve? 
With  the  widening  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  a  single  Transportation  Trust 
Fund,  the  Congress  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
States  maximum  flexibility  for  deter- 
mining how  expenditures  should  be  made 
and  also  secure  a  long-term  funding 
mechanism  for  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. Certainly  such  flexibility  would  be 
in  accord  with  Secretary  'Volpe's  interest 
in  making  President  Nixon's  purported 
"New  Federalism"  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  move  forward 
to  meet  the  changing  transportation 
needs  of  our  times.  Let  us  not  be  so  cap- 
tured by  the  past  success  of  the  highway 
program  that  we  cannot  respond  to  the 
demands  of  a  new  era  requiring  that  at- 
tention be  paid  to.  and  funds  provided 
for,  the  mass  transit  needs  of  our  urban 
and  great  metropolitan  centers. 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative and  successful  education  programs 
which  Congress  has  initiated,  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

Congress  created  the  Teacher  Corps 
in  1965  under  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  was  a  time  of  Increasing 
awareness  that  the  educational  needs  of 


our  Nation's  poor  children  were  not  being 
met. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  suid  in  the 
education  professions  knew  that  too 
often  our  schools  were  not  reaching  many 
students,  and  particularly  the  children 
of  poverty.  Many  of  our  schools  were  not 
able  to  prepare  the  disadvantaged  so  that 
they  would  have  real  choices  about  the 
course  of  their  lives. 

As  some  educational  reformers  have 
put  it,  students  were  being  "turned  off 
and  turned  out"  to  lives  which  were 
limited  both  personally  and  profession- 
silly — a  waste  in  human  resoiu-ces  that 
the  Nation  could  ill  afford. 

Like  other  sponsors  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  legislation,  I  beUeved  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  could  be  a  means  of 
helping  schools  and  universities  "o  find 
new  ways  of  reaching  these  children 
such  as  through  teachers  acquiring  new 
attitudes  and  skills,  the  introduction  of 
new  curriculums  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties, tmd  through  more  effective  use  of 
school  personnel. 

All  of  these  educational  reforms  could 
require  changes  in  the  ways  that  schools 
and  universities  had  traditionally  op- 
erated, and  as  we  all  know,  to  change 
our  habits  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 
However,  many  schools  amd  universities 
had  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  at- 
tempt change  but  lacked  the  necessary 
money  and  personnel. 

In  preparing  the  Teacher  Corps  legis- 
lation, we  attempted  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram that  would  not  only  attract  and 
prepare  large  numbers  of  committed 
young  people  for  careers  in  poverty-area 
schools  but  would  also  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  reforms  in  teacher  prepara- 
tion and  classroom  teaching. 

PURPOSES    OF    THE    TEACHirR    CORPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  set  forth  these  purposes  for  the 
Teacher  Corps : 

(1)  To  strengthen  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  chUdren  In  areas 
having  concentrations  of  low-Income  faml- 
Ues  and 

(2)  To  encourage  colleges  and  universities 
to  broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration. 

The  law  provides  that  these  purposes 
Eire  to  be  accomplished  "by  attracting 
and  training  qualified  teachers  who  will 
be  made  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  teaching  in  such  areas," 
and  by  "attracting  and  training  inex- 
perienced teacher  interns  who  will  be 
made  available  for  teaching  and  inserv- 
ice  training  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  such  areas  in  teams  led  by  am  experi- 
enced teacher." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  meeting  the  purposes  that 
Congress  has  assigned  it.  Moreover,  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  appealed  to  many 
thousands  of  young  people  who  want  to 
work  constructively  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  our  society. 

ACCELERATtNO    EDUCATIONAI.    RETORU 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand the  scope  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
accomplishments.  I  would  mention  four 
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major  areas  in  which  I  believe  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  demonstrated  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

First.  It  has  accelerated  the  adoption 
of  educational  reforms  both  in  imiver- 
slties  and  in  schools. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  helped  univer- 
sities, schools,  their  communities  and 
State  departments  of  education  to  work 
together  in  pursuing  such  reforms. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has,  for  example, 
enabled  school  districts  to  participate 
in  the  design  of  teacher  education;  has 
given  universities  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  actual  conditions 
In  tlie  schools  for  which  they  are  prepar- 
ing teachers:  has  involved  parents  in 
planning  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren: and  has  Insured  that  a  Teacher 
Corps  program  supports  the  State's  own 
plans  for  educational  reform. 

NEW    APPSO.^CH    TO    fTDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Second.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  dem- 
onstrated a  sound  new  approach  to  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

It  has  required  that  participating  in- 
stitutions determine  what  they  want  to 
accomplish  and  spell  out  their  objectives 
for  institutional  change,  and  then  has 
used  its  resources  to  sustain  a  program 
until  it  can  be  supported  with  local 
resoiiTces. 

For  example,  the  Louisville  schools' 
Project  Focus  is  the  school  system's  long- 
term  plan  to  introduce  differentiated 
stafl5ng — which  involves  the  use  of  teajns 
of  master  teachers,  regular  teachers, 
teaching  intern^  and  aides — to  meet 
more  effectively  the  needs  of  individual 
children.  The  first  steps  of  Project  Focus 
have  used  a  Teacher  Corps  program  to 
reorganize  the  staffs  and  instructional 
programs  in  five  Louisville  elementary 
schools. 

DISSXMINATtNG   NEW   IDEAS 

Third.  Too  often,  what  we  have  learned 
from  expensive  educational  research  is 
not  put  to  use  in  schools.  But  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  taken  the  initiative  in  dissemi- 
nating the  educational  materials  and 
techniques  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  OflBce  of  Education  and  its  regional 
laboratories  amd  by  others. 

For  instance,  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
generated  an  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  so-called  10  models  of  compe- 
tency-based teacher  education  which 
were  developed  under  grants  from  the 
Office  of  Education. 

This  fundamentally  new  approach  to 
teacher  preparation  demands  that  pro- 
spective teachers  learn  techniques  that 
have  already  been  proved  effective  In 
teaching  children.  And  it  further  re- 
quires that  would-be  teachers  actually 
demonstrate  these  skills  before  being 
awarded  either  a  degree  or  certification. 

As  of  now,  seven  universities  are  at- 
tempting the  diflBcult  transition  to  this 
new  approach  through  their  Teacher 
Corps  programs.  Moreover,  all  colleges 
and  universities  which  apply  for  Teacher 
Corps  programs  in  fiscal  1971  will  be 
asked  to  use  some  degree  of  competency- 
based  teacher  training  in  their  pro- 
grams. 

THE     APPEAl.    TO    COMStlTMENT 

Fourth.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  attracted  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  want  to  volunteer  their 


energies  and  talents  to  serve  in  educat- 
ing disadvantaged  children.  In  fact,  for 
every  Teacher  Corps  applicant  who  can 
be  accepted,  10  must  be  turned  away 
each  year  because  the  program  does  not 
have  enough  money  to  utilize  them. 

Teacher  Corps  interns  volunteer  for 
2  tough  years  of  service  and  average 
about  60  hours  of  work  each  week.  Ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  their  time  Is 
spent  in  school  classrooms  and  In  neigh- 
borhood education  projects,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  study  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree  In  educa- 
tion from  a  nearby  participating  imi- 
verslty  and  to  teaching  certification. 

For  these  activities,  interns  now  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $75  a  week,  and  be- 
cause this  stipend  is  taxable,  an  intern's 
take-home  pay  is  sometimes  as  low  as 
$54  a  week. 

At  present,  about  2,600  corpsmen — in- 
terns and  their  team  leaders — are  serv- 
ing in  135  school  districts  and  three  pris- 
ons while  studying  in  77  universities. 
Teacher  Corps  programs  are  located  in 
40  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  school  districts  in- 
volved are  about  equally  divided  between 
major  cities  and  small  towns  or  rural 
areas. 

In  addition.  I  would  point  out  that  all 
members  of  Teacher  Corps  teams  are 
employees  of  the  local  school  district, 
fully  subject  to  that  district's  customs 
and  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  stress  that  a  vol- 
unteer's service  to  deprived  communities 
does  not  terminate  when  he  completes 
his  training  program.  As  of  October  1969, 
72  percent  of  the  Teacher  Corps  volun- 
teers who  completed  the  program  in  1968 
were  still  teaching  in  poverty-area 
schools.  Of  the  1.300  former  interns,  an 
impressive  86  percent  have  remained  in 
education  or  a  related  social  service. 

As  the  Federal  Times  noted  in  Its  re- 
cent appraisal  of  the  Teacher  Corps: 

In  comparison,  a  sample  of  1967  college 
teacher  graduates  by  Grade  Teachers  maga- 
zine found  that  only  19  percent  would  accept 
teaching  {xwitlona  In  disadvantaged  areas. 

QUESTION   OF  TEACHER  CORPS  APPROPRIATION 
PROMPTS   SURVET 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  which  contains  funds  for  the 
Teacher  Corps,  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress,  it  is  important 
that  we  be  aware  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  development. 

As  a  spon5or  in  the  House  of  the  origi- 
nal Teacher  Corps  legislation,  I  have 
followed  with  keen  interest  the  progress 
of  the  program.  For  this  reason.  I  felt 
that  an  examination  of  Its  effectiveness 
from  the  vantage  point  of  those  involved 
at  the  grassroots  level  was  appropriate. 

In  an  effort  to  make  a  thorough  sur- 
vey. I  wrote  in  April  1970,  to  92  university 
deans  and  presidents;  State,  county,  and 
local  superintendents,  school  board  offi- 
cials and  local  school  principals.  I  asked 
these  university  and  school  administra- 
tors to  address  themselves  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  about  the  Teacher  Corps, 
which  I  feel  are  of  major  concern — and 
to  make  any  additional  comments  they 
wished: 

First.  Is  there  effective  local  control? 

Second.  Have  the  university  and  the 


school  systems  been   enabled   to  bring 
about  desired  changes? 

Third.  Has  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
vided needed  services  to  the  schools? 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS    OF    THE    SUBVET 

From  the  65  responses  I  received,  sev- 
eral general  conclusions  about  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  can  be  drawn. 

First.  Administrators  feel  that  there 
is  a  serious  need  for  improving  the  qusil- 
Ity  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  poverty-area 
schools,  and  they  view  the  Teacher  Corps 
as  an  important  means  of  achieving  this 
goal.  In  this  regard.  neW  teaching  meth- 
ods, m.ore  materials,  and  curricula  have 
been  Introduced  by  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams In  local  schools. 

Second.  Regular  school  teachers  have 
been  stimulated  to  carry  on  these  irmo- 
vations  on  Uieir  own. 

Third.  Improved  teacher  education  has 
been  brought  about  through  Teacher 
Corps  programs. 

Fourth.  The  inadequate  funding  has 
limited  the  impact  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Fifth.  Local  control  is  adequate  and 
is  maintained  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
guidelines,  which  insist  on  cooperation 
among  universities.  State  departments, 
schools  and  school  communities. 

Sixth.  The  Teacher  Coi-ps  has 
prompted  States  to  reexamine  and  mod- 
ify their  teacher  certification  poUcies 
and  standards. 

Seventh.  The  Teacher  Corpts  has  made 
possible  additional  services  to  poor 
children  in  their  schools,  and  communi- 
ties have  been  provided,  such  as  In- 
school  and  after-school  tutoring  pro- 
gramis,  classes  in  cultural  enrichment, 
and  store-front  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  general  con- 
clusions In  mind,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
in  greater  detail  the  answers  these  col- 
lege and  school  administrators  made  to 
my  questions. 


I.    IS    THERE 


;CnVE   LOCAL    CONTROL? 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
public  school  and  university  administra- 
tors to  whom  I  wrote  said  "Yes." 

Generally,  they  felt  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  guidelines  which  establish  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Federal  grant 
are  flexible.  In  some  Instances,  they 
looked  upon  these  guidelines  as  vital 
means  for  maintaining  local  control.  As 
Dean  Elmer  J.  Clark  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  pointed  out: 

Teacher  Ckirps  has  helped  to  establUh  and 
make  operational  the  concept  of  community- 
based  education  through  encouraging  local 
control  and  planning. 

Numerous  university  and  local  school 
officials  stressed  that  local  autonomy  is 
assured  by  the  selection  procedures  for 
Corpsmen  and  by  the  contractual  ar- 
rangements under  which  Corpsmen  op- 
erate. In  this  regard,  the  selection  of 
trainees  is  made  jointly  by  the  local 
school  districts,  the  school  community 
and  the  cooperating  university.  More- 
over, interns,  once  in  training,  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  local  school 
district. 

In  my  survey.  I  foimd  40  responses 
specifically  referring  to  my  first  ques- 
tion. 

In  general,  the  comments  refiected  the 
feeling  that  "certain  nationally  applied 
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rules  and  regulations  are  necessary  for 
efficient  fulfillment  of  Corps  purposes." 
Several  school  administrators  echoed 
Gordon  McAndrew,  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  who  at- 
tributed much  of  Teacher  Corps'  success 
to  its  reliance  on  local  control.  He  said: 

Much  of  the  progress  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  primary  respwnslblllty  for  the 
program's  operation  rests  with  the  local 
school  system  which  Is  strategically  situated 
to  recognize  areas  of  specific  educational 
needs. 

n.  HAVE  THE  UNIVERSITT  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
BEEN  ENABLED  TO  BRING  ABOUT  DESIRE} 
CHANGES? 

Without  exception,  every  university 
and  school  district  administrator  who 
wrote  me  recognized  actual  or  potential 
changes  resulting  from  a  Teacher  Corps 
program.  These  changes  were  primarily 
in  two  areas. 

A.    CHANGES    IN    TEACHER    TRAINtNO 

First,  many  administrators  noted  ob- 
servable changes  within  universities, 
school  districts  and  In  communities  and 
human  relations. 

For  example,  on  the  university  level, 
the  Teacher  Corps  has  had  its  largest 
impact  on  teacher  training  programs. 
This  was  reflected  in  a  statement  by 
Superintendent  Modeal  Walsh  of  Gra- 
ham County,  N.C. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  aie  just 
beginning  to  re-evaluate  their  teacher  train- 
ing programs  In  terms  of  a  more  relevant  ap- 
proach. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  discon- 
tinue Teacher  Corps  at  this  stage. 

Because  the  Teacher  Corps  emphasizes 
on-site  training  In  local  schools.  It  is  a 
means  of  teacher  preparation  which  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  commtmi- 
Qes  It  serves. 

Moreover,  as  Dr.  Richard  Moe.  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Pacific  Lu- 
theran University,  pointed  out,  this  ap- 
proach to  training  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  a  greater  appeal  to  today's 
college  students. 

It  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that 
traditional  programs  of  teacher  education 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  upcoming  gen- 
eration of  college  students  who  prefer  a 
closer  tie  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  letter  from  Dean  J.  A.  Williams  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens  pro- 
vided a  specific  example  of  change  in 
teacher  training: 

The  Teacher  Corps  programs  we  have  op- 
erated have  served  as  very  effective  means 
for  laboratory  basing  a  graduate  teacher  ed- 
ucation program  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers of  Early  Childhood  Education  with  em- 
phasis on  the  disadvantaged  population. 

Generally,  then,  as  L.  Harlan  Ford  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  observed: 

The  Teacher  Corps  idea  for  teacher  prep- 
aration Is  a  very  functional  one  and  has  been 
replicated  In  varying  degrees  by  Institutions 
Involved  in  the  programs. 

B.    TEACHER    CERTIFICATION     POLICIES    REVAUPED 

Modifications  in  teacher  certification 
policies  have  also  been  stimulated  by  the 
Teswiher  Corps.  Dean  George  Denemark 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky  among 
others  made  this  point : 

Because  of  the  presence  of  Teacher  Corps 
on  our  c&mpus,  we  have  also  been  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  modify  requirements  for  c«r- 
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tlflcatlon  for  liberal  arts  graduates  who  de- 
cide to  go  Into  teaching.  This  has  resulted 
In  a  new  certification  program  for  this  type 
of  person. 

As  a  result  of  more  liberal  certification 
poUcies,  teaching  as  a  career  is  available 
to  a  greater  number  of  students.  More- 
over, the  presence  of  a  Teacher  Corps 
program  has  stimulated  an  interest 
among  students  not  majoring  in  educa- 
tion for  teaching  disadvantaged  children. 

Joseph  Manch's  comment  on  behalf  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
clearly  indicated  this  to  me.  He  said: 

There  has.  indeed,  been  a  noteworthy 
growth  among  the  faculty  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity CoUege  at  Buffalo  in  becoming  ac- 
tively Involved  in  the  education  of  inner -city 
chUdren,  and  in  turn  creating  an  early 
awareness  In  their  college  students  of  the 
needs  of  these  children. 

In  this  regard.  Dean  Robert  Simpson 
from  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo  said: 

We  have  statistical  data  to  Indicate  that  an 
Increased  number  of  our  student  teachers, 
that  is,  those  who  are  in  regvilar  under- 
graduate teacher  education  programs  and 
ne&tlng  the  end  of  their  programs,  are  re- 
questing assignments  for  student -teaching 
In  Inner  city  settings. 

COMMUNITY INSTITUTION  RELATIONS 

STRENGTHENED 

In  addition  to  effecting  changes  in 
teacher  training  and  teacher  certifica- 
tion policies,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  cre- 
ated a  greater  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  and  has  brought 
poverty  communities  into  closer  contact 
with  both  universities  and  schools. 

First,  because  the  volunteer  teacher- 
interns  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
schools  and  local  communities,  they  have 
become  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  child. 

Second,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  tapping  commu- 
nity resources  for  educational  planning. 
It  has  strived  to  bring  school  systems 
and  universities  into  closer  communica- 
tion with  each  other  and  with  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  This  has  encouraged 
the  evolution  of  an  educational  system 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

Superintendent  Walsh  of  the  Graham 
County  schools  in  North  Carolina  re- 
lated the  Teacher  Coips'  impact  in  the 
area  of  community  relations  as  well: 

For  this  school  district,  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  a  major  catalyst  for  Improvement  not 
only  in  cur  approaches  to  teaching  inner- 
city  children  and  youth  but  Improvement 
also  In  our  way  of  working  with  Inner-city 
parents  and  community  In  general. 

The  Corpsmen.  who  live  in  the  com- 
munity and  spend  20  percent  of  their 
working  time  there,  have  helped  to 
establish  links  between  the  university 
and  school  district  and  the  community. 

The  result  of  these  new  relationships 
has  been,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
university's  first  steps  away  from  an 
"Ivory  tower"  approach  to  teacher  train- 
ing. For  example,  in  many  cities,  univer- 
sity faculty  are  now  offering  their 
courses  In  the  schools  or  in  special  cen- 
ters in  the  inner-city. 

And  Dean  Roland  Goddu  of  Catholic 
University    credits    the   Teacher   Corp>s 


with  indicating  to  educators  "the  real 
point  of  focus  for  change  in  American 
education:  the  classroom  with  children 
who  are  not  being  taught." 

INADEQUATE    rtTNDING 

Despite  the  successes  which  I  have 
mentioned,  not  every  administrator  re- 
ported to  me  appreciable  changes  result- 
ing from  participation  in  Teacher  Corps 
programs.  Yet  even  In  these  Instances, 
they  saw  the  Teacher  Corps  as  creating 
potential  for  change. 

In  thLs  regard,  Robert  E.  Jenkins,  su- 
perintendent of  the  San  Francisco  Uni- 
fied School  I>istrict,  wrote: 

Frankly,  the  change  In  training  at  the 
local  level  has  been  negligible.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  potential  for  change  is  not 
there. 

George  E.  Dick  of  the  University  of 
Toledo's  School  of  Education  made  a 
similar  reference  in  his  letter : 

Naturally,  one  will  not  find  educational 
change  uniformly  occurring  In  our  Teacher 
Cc«ps  schools  or  programs,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  change  is  available 
through  the  Teacher  Corps  .  .  .  You  realize 
that  professional  educators  are  not  prone  to 
make  educational  changes  and  usually  need 
some  pushing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inadequate  funding  was 
repeatedly  cited  as  a  major  factor  Im- 
peding the  realization  of  the  goals  of  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  level  of  fimdlng  has  directly  af- 
fected the  number  of  programs  which 
can  be  supported  and  the  nimiber  of  In- 
terns who  can  be  Included  in  any  school. 

Very  candidly,  Superintendent  Dale 
Pamell  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  ol 
Education  said : 

The  number  of  corpsmen  in  Oregon  has 
never  been  large,  and  It  wUl  therefore  have 
to  be  my  opinion  that  they  have  not  nutte- 
rlally  changed  the  educational  opportunities 
of  children  In  low-Income  areas  of  this 
state. 

The  level  of  funding  was  also  men- 
tioned by  John  W.  Porter  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  Department  of  Education: 

You  asked  whether  Teacher  Corp>6  has  en- 
abled Michigan  to  bring  about  changes  that 
we  wanted.  The  response  Is  "No";  but  that 
response  grows  out  of  the  level  of  funding 
for  Teacher  Corps  programs  ...  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  Impact  on  total  teacher  prep- 
aration product  Is  relatively  low  and  could 
be  substantially  Increased  If  the  funding 
level  were  Increased  to  a  point  where  the 
number  of  Teacher  Corps  graduates  were 
large  enough  to  make  a  bigger  difference  In 
the  total  number  of  teachers. 

m.    HAS    THE    TEACBKR   CORPS    PROVIBKD    NXKDED 
SERVICES  TO  THE  SCHOOLS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  examined  the 
Teacher  Corps'  role  in  effecting  educa- 
tional change,  I  also  explored  what 
Teacher  Corps  programs  mean  in  terms 
of  actual  service  to  schools  and  children. 
It  was  this  question  which  elicited  the 
most  agreement. 

Although  Dean  Hubert  E>erly  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii  stated  that  "more 
services  had  been  rendered  to  volimteefs 
than  received,"  he  did  feel  that: 

On  the  balance,  I  would  judge  that  long- 
range  benefits  to  schools  will  result. 

The  swiministrators  I  wrote  in  Oregon 
and  Puerto  Rico  were  less  than  complete- 
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ly  satisfied  with  the  results  in  their  areas. 
They  felt  that  toUl  impact  of  Teacher 
Corps  was  limited  by  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram; yet  they  did  point  out  that  their 
schools  were  afforded  richer  and  more 
extensive  services. 

The  services  of  the  Teacher  Corps  can 
be  placed  in  several  general  categories. 

A.    STrPPLSMENT.\KY   SEBVICES 

University  of  Oklahoma  President  J. 
Herbert  Hollomon's  comment  was  repre- 
sentative of  a  number  of  other  admin- 
istrators: 

From  all  reports,  the  program  has  had  a 
very  successful  first  year.  It  Is  perceived  as 
one  of  the  better  Federal  programs  in  which 
the  Oklahoma  City  schools  participate.  The 
Corpsmen  are  beginning  to  provide  real  serv- 
ices to  the  schools 

Dean  Robert  Marrow  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Arkansas  noted: 

There  have  been  problems,  but  the  Corps- 
men's  presence  is  affecting  the  educational 
effort  of  these  schools. 

The  creativity,  flexibility,  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  corpsmen  were  repeatedly 
lauded  and  held  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  supplementary  sernces  they  ren- 
dered to  both  the  school  and  community. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  services  included: 
Public  kindergartens  that  have  been  in- 
stituted in  six  Arkansas  elementary 
schools,  breakfast  programs  that  have 
been  organized  and  carried  out  by  corps- 
men  m  severEil  States,  and  counseling 
and  guidance  programs  that  have  been 
initiated  in  many  schools  with  Teacher 
Corps  teams. 

Superintendent  Norman  Drachler 
cited  other  examples  in  the  E>etroit  pub- 
lic schools.  He  said  that: 

Most  often  a  Teacher  Corps  team  assigned 
to  a  local  school  does  provide  children  in 
that  school  with  a  wider  range  of  opportuni- 
ties. The  effect  of  our  Teacher  Corps  teams 
have  Included  efforts  in  tutorial  assistance, 
career  guidance,  drop-out  prevention.  Afro- 
American  culture  and  life,  and  planning  for 
urban  renewal. 

Dean  J.  Marc  Jantzen  reported: 
Teacher  Corpsmen  at  the  University  of 
Pacific  are  conducting  after-school  and/or 
week-end  proerams  that  open  the  school  li- 
brary, conduct  charm  classes.  English  in- 
struction for  parents  and  students.  Spanish 
Instruction  for  classroom  teachers,  medical 
aid  programs,  recreational  programs  that 
organize  inter-mural  teams. 

B     VALUABI-E     ADDmONS     TO     SCHOOL     ST.MT 

In  addition  to  these  supplementary 
services,  the  Corpsmen  are  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  school  staff. 

In  many  letters,  I  found  mention  of 
the  assistance  the  corpsmen  provide  to 
the  regular  school  staff,  such  as  by  in- 
creasing possibilities  for  instruction  to 
small  groups  and  individual  students. 

Manpower  is  not  the  only  factor, 
though.  More  important,  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  provided  the  innovativeness, 
flexibility,  and  commitment  I  have  al- 
ready' mentioned.  As  Dean  Roland  Goddu 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  put 
it: 

The  dedication  of  Teacher  Corps  trainees 
has  overcome  gross  deficiencies  In  materials 
and  services  for  children  in  many  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  particular.  With- 
out these  additional  persons  providing  pri- 
marily services  in  teaching  language  arts  and 
conceptual  development,  even  more  children 


in  blg-clty  schools  would  not  have  the  op- 
port  tinlty  to  learn  to  read. 

INNOVATIONS   CAKBIED    ON    BT    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  important  to 
note  that  the  changes  and  services  pro- 
vided by  Teacher  Coit>s  have  left  an  im- 
pact after  they  complete  their  internship 
in  the  schools. 

By  introducing  and  demonstrating 
methods  and  materials  and  by  acting  as 
resource  people,  the  corpsmen  leave  be- 
hind them  enthusiasm  and  tools  for  the 
regular  staff  to  continue  better  serving 
their  students.  Dean  Keith  Goldhammer 
of  Oregon  State  University  spoke  to  this 
point: 

Teacher  Corps  trainees  have  provided  es- 
sential services  In  their  schools,  have  aug- 
mented the  staff  beyond  the  limitations  pos- 
sible within  the  school  district  and  have 
helped  to  stimulate  some  creaUve  approaches 
to  the  proper  education  of  children  in  these 
districts. 

CONGRESS  RECOGNIZES  SUCCESS   OF  TEACHER 
CORPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
find  these  results  of  my  survey  useful. 
Indeed,  the  House  has  already  recognized 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  by  voting  last  month  to  appro- 
priate S30.8  million  for  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  was  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  administration,  which, 
like  the  previous  administration,  has 
supported  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  also  recommended  S30.8  million. 

Although  this  amount  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  S9  million  over  the  funds 
available  in  fiscal  1970,  these  moneys 
have  been  earmarked  for  retraining 
teachers  with  degrees  who  are  not  yet 
qualified  to  teach. 

Presently,  there  is  a  strong  bipartisan 
move  in  the  Senate  to  increase  the 
Teacher  Corps  appropriation  by  SIO  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  the  House  approved 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended. 

I  strongly  support  this  effort,  and  hope 
that  when  the  Senate  appropriations  bill 
is  returned  to  the  House  for  final  ap- 
proval, it  will  be  in  the  amount  of  $40.8 
million  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

For  without  the  additional  $10  million 
being  proposed  in  the  Senate,  the  Teach- 
er Corps  will  be  unable  to  undertake,  on 
a  large  scale,  the  programs  contained 
in  the  Student  Teacher  Corps  legislation 
which  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  earlier 
this  year. 

This  legislation  authorized  a  trained 
and  supervised  corps  of  volunteer  tutors 
and  instructional  assistants,  and  the 
mounting  of  additional  programs  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  on  Indian 
reservations. 

In  4  short  years,  we  have  watched  the 
Teacher  Corps  become  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  effective  programs  within 
the  OfBce  of  Education.  And  we  have 
seen  it  provide  the  means  to  serve  for 
thousands  of  our  young  people  who  w£mt 
to  take  part  in  local  programs  of  con- 
structive change. 

RECOMMENDATION    ABOtTT    TEACHER    CORPS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Thinking  back  to  the  congressional  in- 
tent in  Teacher  Corps  legislation,  I  now. 
however,  have  one  serious  concern. 


I — and  the  other  sporosors  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  legislation — knew  that  a 
program  such  as  this  would  need  flexi- 
bility of  action,  and  one  expression  of 
this  conviction  was  in  specifying  tliat  the 
directorsnip  be  accorded  tlie  status  and 
authority  to  report  directly  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  believed  that  a  unique  agency  like 
the  Teacher  Corps — which  is  viewed  by 
young  people  as  a  means  of  putting  their 
idealism  to  work  and  which  depends 
heavily  on  youth  in  achieving  its  goals — 
could  not  be  handled  as  just  another 
Federal  aid  program. 

Presently,  because  it  is  administered 
as  part  of  a  bureau,  the  Teacher  Corps 
director  does  not  report  directly  to  the 
Commissioner.  This  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate not  only  because  it  places  un- 
necessary bureaucratic  handicaps  on  the 
Teacher  Corps,  but  because  it  reduces 
the  opportunity  of  the  Commissioner  to 
utUize  the  Teacher  Corps  to  accelerate 
the  adoption  of  educational  reforms. 

Now,  with  new  authorities — such  as  the 
Student  Teacher  Corps  and  expanded  op- 
portunities in  correctional  education — 
the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  appealing  to 
even  larger  numbers  of  youtii — not  only 
of  college  age  but  younger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Secretary-designate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  new  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, as  part  of  their  examination  of 
the  organization  of  the  OflBce  of  Educa- 
tion, review  congressional  intent  con- 
cerning the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  believe  they  would  flnd  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Office  of  Education — 
and  of  all  those  who  look  to  the  Office  for 
leadership — to  have  the  Teacher  Corps 
report  directly  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
thereby  help  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  Teacher 
Corps — namely,  to  help  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  school  districts  to  make  ma- 
jor institutional  reforms. 

Otherwise.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  the 
bright  promise  and  demonstrated  suc- 
cess of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  in  danger 
of  being  drained  away. 

TEXT    OF    LETTERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  several  of  the  let- 
ters I  received  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tions were  particularly  helpful.  I  ask 
that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  They  are  illustrative  of  the 
supportive  attitudes  of  school  and  uni- 
versity officials  across  the  country  toward 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  letters  follow : 

SCHOOL  CriT  OF  Gary. 
Gary,  Ind.,  April  15.  1970. 
Congressman  John  Brademas. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  The  Gary 
Teacher  Corps  Programs,  which  Involves  a 
partnership  between  the  School  City  of  Gary 
and  Indiana  University  Northwest,  is  mak- 
ing a  significant  contribution  to  the  Gary 
Public  Schools. 

The  twenty-six  Teacher  Corps  trainees,  all 
locally  recruited,  have  shown  a  great  spirit 
of  pride  and  dedication  in  their  progressive 
achievement  of  skills  and  competencies  re- 
lated to  a  new  foctis  on  teacher  preparation. 
Their  efforts  demonstrate  their  personal  and 
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growing  feelings  of  responsibility  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  poverty  which  so  frequently 
characterize  the  life  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Course  work  at  the  University,  Intense  In- 
volvement In  teacher-related  activities  In 
the  school  and  their  participation  In  com- 
munity activities,  attest  to  this  fact. 

The  four  Team  Leaders  who  are  masterful 
teachers  are  each  assigned  groups  of  6  to  7 
Interns,  whose  real-life  teaching  experiences 
they  supervise  and  direct  in  coordination 
with  the  responsibilities  of  regular  teachers 
in  the  poverty  school  area.  Because  of  their 
oommon  concern  for  removing  barriers  to 
learning  for  the  disadvantaged  child,  a  strong 
and  cohesive  atmosphere  of  comradeship 
characterize  the  operation  of  the  teaching 
teams  In  each  of  the  four  schools. 

The  spirit  Of  this  critical  concern  Is  not 
limited  to  the  child's  school  life  but  extends 
into  his  waking  hours  at  home  with  parents, 
siblings  and  other  elements  which  influence 
his  life.  Parents  are  also  being  included  In 
the  child's  teaching-learning  activities  at 
school.  This  action  has  engendered  much 
community  support  and  cooperation  for  the 
programs  of  the  local  schools.  Local  com- 
munity people  have  helped  to  formulate  new 
courses  and  to  modify  the  content  of  uni- 
versity courses  to  provide  greater  relevancy 
to  the  needs  of  low-Income  and  disadvant- 
aged families  and  to  formulate  Teacher 
Corps  policy  and  guidelines  at  the  local, 
regional  and  national  levels. 

The  impact  of  these  influences  on  the  edu- 
cative process  in  the  Gary  Schools  Is  two- 
fold. (1)  There  is  first  and  foremost  a  de- 
cided impact  on  quality  of  learning  and  indi- 
vidualized Instruction  lor  the  pupils.  (2) 
There  is  an  Improved  quality  of  teacher 
preparation — academically  and  practically — 
for  those  who  plan  to  teach  disadvantaged 
children  In  our  schools.  This  has  resulted 
from  conjoint  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
School  City  and  the  University. 

The  movement  toward  Individualization  of 
instruction  in  our  program  has  been  ac- 
celerated with  emphasis  on  the  personaliza- 
tion of  teaching  for  each  cliild.  This  concern 
has  caused  regular  teachers  to  take  a  more 
diagnostic  view  of  each  child  in  order  to 
Identify  those  who  need  special  help  and 
consideration  and  to  direct  and  co-manage 
the  interns'  micro  and  other  teaching  a^- 
tlvltles. 

In  other  words,  getting  to  know,  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  emphasize  with  the  child 
his  Interefcts,  his  affections,  and  capabilities, 
as  would  be  factors  inherent  in  this  process, 
are  crucial  to  teaching  him  effectively. 
Through  various  organizational  set-upe.  In- 
dividual tutoring,  group  tutoring,  tutoring  in 
groups,  full-class  teaching,  etc. — using  this 
similar  process  the  Interns  and  the  Team 
Leaders  are  providing  better  opfwrtunities 
for  our  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  the  lecirn- 
Ing  skills,  concepts,  and  other  competencies 
necessary  for  a  good  education.  The  impact 
is  most  favorable  and  perceptible  as  pupils 
respond  with  Unproved  self -perceptions  from 
their  newly  established  identities  with  In- 
terns and  Team  Leaders. 

It  is  heartening  to  note,  also,  that  the 
University  is  responsive  to  the  need  for 
greater  relevancy  between  the  Ivory  curricu- 
lum towers  of  university  thoughts  and  the 
circumstances  of  teaching  living  and  learn- 
ing in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  University 
iias  demonstrated  flexlblUty  by  allowing  for 
changes  and  modifications  in  teacher  train- 
ing procedures  with  emphasis  upon  Imme- 
diate happenings  in  the  community  and  in 
some  Instance*  within  a  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

This  has  all  been  cast  within  a  frame- 
work of  realistic  Issues  as  to  what  t«achlng- 
leamlng  and  studying  mean  to  today's  gen- 
eration of  children.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
public  elementary  school  in  a  disadvantaged 
community.    For    universities    seldom    take 


such  postures  with  serious  and  pervasive  in- 
tent. Thus,  the  26  trainees  receiving  teacher 
training  In  this  federally  funded  program 
will  be  better  prepared  than  trainees  In  a 
traditional  teacher  training  program  to  min- 
ister to  the  crucial  needs  of  chUdren  from 
low-Income  families. 

The  Impact  of  these  aforementioned  Influ- 
ences In  the  Gary  Teacher  Corps  Program  Is 
steadily  and  progressively  Improving.  Much 
of  the  progress  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  primary  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram's operation  rests  with  the  local  school 
system  which  Is  strategically  situated  to 
recognize  areas  of  specific  educational  needs 
and  to  direct  and  re-direct  our  human  re- 
sources toward  needed  institutional  change. 

The  proximity  of  the  directorship  and  the 
place  where  real  teaching  and  learning  is 
sought  constitutes  not  only  a  strategic  van- 
tage point  for  us  to  regulate  the  most  vital 
aspect  of  the  program  but,  also,  provides  us 
with  the  security  of  knowing  directly  that 
the  most  vital  of  the  program's  objectives 
are  being  achieved.  Everyone  connected  with 
this  program,  including  those  connected  with 
our  prior  cycles.  Indicates  that  this  program 
Is  far  better  organized  than  previous  cycles, 
and  is  producing  greater  Impact,  and  is 
operating  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
The  realism  and  value  of  this  program, 
then,  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  Its  emphasis 
on  Increased  teacher  competency  for  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  learning  for 
our  boys  and  girls.  "Translation  of  this  real- 
ization Is  reflected  In: 

(1)  the  active  and  direct  interest  which 
parents  and  other  community  people  are 
displaying  in  the  educational  aims  of  our 
program: 

(2)  the  personalization  of  instruction  with 
Interns  and  Team  Leaders  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  real  learning  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged children; 

(3)  the  new  instructional  techniques  and 
approaches  being  Introduced  by  Corps 
members: 

(4)  the  unusual  teacher  training — com- 
petency oriented  mainly  from  the  LEA's 
viewpoint,  that  our  Interns  are  receiving.  As 
a  result  of  this,  we  have  little  or  no  doubt 
that  at  the  end  of  this  two-year  program  we 
will  have  beginning  teachers  with  valuable 
exf>ertence  and  a  vast  repertoire  of  realistic 
and  effective  teaching  strategies  oriented  to 
teaching  in  our  schools.  This  conclusion  will 
be  drawn  from  our  own  observations  and 
efforts; 

(5)  the  growth  Interest  of  local  persons 
who  have  learned  and  Inquired  about  the 
operational  framework  of  the  program  and 
who  wish  to  be  considered  for  the  sixth 
cycle.  Such  Interest  has  been  expressed  by 
teacher  aides,  secretaries,  students  in  aca- 
demic areas  other  than  education,  and  indi- 
viduals whose  college  careers  were  inter- 
rupted because  of  more  pressing  obligations: 

(6)  the  strong  and  direct  Interest  which 
the  Superintendent  has  taken  In  the  program 
because  of  its  relevancy  to  our  needs.  As  a 
result  of  this  posture,  this  undergraduate 
program  is  becoming  a  core  ol  focus  to  the 
administrative  staff.  Supervisors,  Directors, 
Principals,  and  some  teachers  are  turning  to 
the  availability  of  this  program  as  a  resource 
media,  especially  In  connection  with  teacher 
workshop  and  video-tape  activities; 

(7)  Teacher  Corps*  representation  as  a 
model  program  in  the  Gary  Schools,  dlssem- 
InatLng  and  or  reflecting  administrative 
and  supervisory  skills  and  strategies  on 
how  a  program  may  function  effectively  for 
the  welfare  not  only  of  Teacher  Corps  but 
for  other  elements  of  *he  total  school  struc- 
ture. Because  of  the  apparent  success  of 
the  administration  of  this  program  other 
program  coordinators  have  ctilled  upon 
Teacher  Corps  for  advice  and  suggestions; 
and 

(8)  Indiana   University    Northwest's    at- 


tempt to  work  effectively  more  than  ever 
before  with  the  public  schools  smd  to  de- 
velop and  provide  a  program  needed  to 
promote  a  better  quaUty  of  education  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Inner  city. 

In  view  of  these  revelations,  I  tirge  you 
to    support   all    legislation    relative    to    the 
funding  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  Mc Andrew, 

Superintendent. 


Enterprise  Citt  School  District, 

Compton.  Calif..  April  13, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  most  pleased  to  reply  to 
your  request  for  information  with  regards  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  Project.  Although  a  "Call- 
fornlan",  I  am  well  aware  of  your  outstand- 
ing legislative  contribution  to  education,  but 
more  importantly,  to  our  society  in  general. 

As  an  educator  I  have  served  my  entire 
career  (18  years)  in  what  is  considered  a 
•ghetto  impoverished  area".  I  have  witnessed, 
first-hand,  the  continuing  plague  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  educational  system,  in  at- 
tempting, to  meet  the  needs  of  children.  I 
have  served  through  the  "ranks",  from 
teacher  to  assistant  superintendent,  thus, 
statements  that  I  will  say  are  based  upon 
the  experiences  of.  unfortunately,  more  fail- 
ures than  successes. 

Since  1963.  my  primary  responsibilities  In 
the  district  has  been  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged youth.  I  have  helpe^to  develop  pro- 
grams ranging  from  the  jweventlon  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  program,  to  what  I  con- 
sider otir  most  successful  program,  "Teacher 
Corps".  The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  the 
only  compensatory  program  that  has  empha- 
sized, simultaneously,  three  Important  ele- 
ments that  have  been  long  neglected  by  most 
other  programs:  (1)  serving  children;  (2) 
serving  the  community:  and  (3)  most  im^ 
portantly.  the  specialized  training  of  teach- 
ers who  will  serve  disadvantaged  children. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  Corps  program  in 
our  district,  we  have  developed  what  1  con- 
sider an  outstanding  working  relationship ' 
between  ourselves,  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  and  Teacher  Corps  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Our  district  has  had  full  control  in  the 
selection  of  Corpsmen,  both  Interns  and 
team  leaders.  Our  staff  has  been  used  by  the 
University  for  screening  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. The  district,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning, maintained  complete  control  in  the 
development  of  the  propKjsal  and  establish- 
ing objectives  for  the  program.  'We  have  had 
the  encouragement  and  support,  both,  from 
Washington  and  the  University  to  Initiate 
various  innovative  instructional  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program, 
Corpsmen  planned  and  established  a  math 
and  science  lab  center,  which  by  the  way  Is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  former  Corpsman. 
The  "learning  center,"  which  specializes  upon 
the  analysis  of  critical  social  Issues  ranging 
from  race  relations  to  narcotic  Information, 
Is  also  operated  by  Corpsmen.  These  centers 
continue  to  be  maintained  by  both  Corpsmen 
and  parent  aides  from  within  our  target  com- 
munities. Another  Innovative  practice  was 
the  establishment  of  eight  non-graded  In- 
dividualized classes.  This  program  was  a  fore- 
runner of  our  Team  Teaching  complex  at  one 
of  our  target  schools.  I  could  go  on  endless- 
ly as  to  the  Corpsmen's  Impact  upon  our 
district. 

It  has  not  all  been  successes,  but  the  com- 
mitment and  the  ability  to  try,  has  become  a 
by-word  of  our  Corpsmen.  However,  most  Im- 
portantly, are  the  direct  services  that  have 
been  offered  to  our  children.  SUice  1966,  we 
have  had  not  one  complaint  lodged  against 
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Corpsmen  from  either  children  or  parents. 
Thij  sp^-aks  for  Itself  I 

Although  I  hav«  written  about  the  Corps 
program  in  our  district,  I  have  just  recently 
<x>mplet«<i  (March  17,  1970)  my  doctoral  dis- 
sertation which  Included  a  study  of  123 
Corpsmen  and  school  administrators.  This 
study  was  limited  to  Teacher  Corps  programs 
in  Southern  California,  and  more  specifi- 
cally whether  the  Corpe"  training  program 
was  considered  effective  In  preparing  them 
as  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged.  The  study 
has  shown,  conclusively,  that  this  training 
program  was  a  most  effective  vehicle  in 
preparing  teachers  to  serve  In  "ghetto"  or 
poverty  stjlcken  schools. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  can  and  does  sen-e  a  most  ''Ital  func- 
tion by  preparing  teachers,  and  also  serving 
children  who  have  the  most  needs.  I  hope 
the  Information  that  I  have  related  to  you 
will  be  meanmgful  and  helpful. 

II  I  can  be  of  further  service  please  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Hooes, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

Marshall  UNivBRsrrY, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  April  7,  1970. 
Hon.   John    Brademas, 
Member,  Congress  Of  the  United  States, 
Ray  burn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Brademas;  Marshall  University 
has  been  Involved  with  ♦'le  National  Teacher 
Corps  since  its  beginning.  We  have  had  two 
units  preparing  for  teaching  at  the  ele- 
mentau'v  school  level. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  has  provided 
incres^ed  and  improved  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  from  lower  Income 
families.  I  have  been  very  closely  Involved 
with  the  members  of  the  Corps  at  Marshall 
University,  particularly  during  the  past  sev- 
ersU  weeks.  The  young  men  and  women  in 
this  program  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  they  work 
and  they  are  providing  many  educational  op- 
portimlties  which  would  not  be  available 
if  the  National  Teacher  Corps  were  removed. 
I  had  an  opportunity  Just  last  Saturday 
to  talk  with  one  of  the  school  8ui>erlntend- 
ents  associated  with  the  Marshall  University 
Teacher  Corps  unit  and  he  stated  that  the 
young  people  working  In  the  Corps  In  hi* 
county  had  had  a  most  favorable  Influence 
on  the  community  In  which  they  are  work- 
ing. As  we  have  learned  more  about  how  to 
utilize  the  corpsmen  as  aides  to  the  regular 
teachers  we  have  enhanced  the  learning  op- 
portunities for  the  boys  and  girls.  Where 
there  have  be^'n  failures  of  the  Corps  to 
provide  be'ter  education  for  children  from 
low  income  families  the  colleges  and  public 
schools  must  assume  much  of  the  blame.  We 
are  only  now  learning  how  to  utilize  these 
young  men  and  women  In  an  effective  way. 
The  future  promises  much  more  suceess. 

It  Is  «tlll  too  early  to  know  whether  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  is  helping  us  to  Im- 
prove education  programs.  This  we  can  state 
for  the  Marshall  University  program:  we  are 
striving  through  the  use  of  the  Corps  to  build 
more  flexible  and  effective  programs.  Again 
our  success  has  not  been  dramatic  but  It 
takes  time  to  build  the  climate  for  change. 
Tour  letter  came  on  the  day  when  we  were 
announcing  major  changes  In  the  Marshall 
University  Teacher  Corps  organization.  We 
have  not  been  satlsfled  with  our  approach 
and  we  decided  to  alter  the  staff  and  pro- 
gram in  the  middle  of  a  two-year  program. 
We  win  revise  the  program  for  this  summer 
with  the  plan  to  provide  dramatic  changes 
for  the  beginning  of  school  in  the  fall  of 
1970. 

We  could  do  this  with  the  Corps  because 
the  personnel  and  the  program  are  flexible. 
This  same  type  of  experimentation  would 
have  taken  two  to  four  years  In  the  regular 


teacher  education  programs.  It  is  our  expec- 
tation that  the  Corps  will  experiment  with 
those  experiences  which  we  believe  should  be 
a  part  of  teacher  education.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  Corps  for  program 
experimentation  and  development. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  any  more 
local  control  of  the  program.  The  Marshall 
University  program  Is  supervised  by  local 
f>eople  and  the  total  effort  Is  Integrated  Into 
the  local  school  organization.  Whenever  any 
part  of  the  program  Is  to  be  altered  we  confer 
with  local  school  officials. 

I  was  not  a  strong  advocate  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  in  Its  earliest  days.  However, 
I  now  believe  it  to  be  one  of  our  few  and 
maybe  the  most  effective  means  we  have  to 
exfierlment  to  bring  change  In  teacher  edu- 
cation and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  Im- 
proved services  for  boys  and  girls  in  need  of 
special  assistance.  F>robably  no  facet  of  our 
educational  structure  has  needed  more 
change  and  Is  more  resistant  than  teacher 
education.  We  are  Just  now  beg^nlng  to  see 
the  tjrpe  of  ferment  develop  which  should  be 
the  forerunner  of  some  rather  dramatic 
changes.  We  at  Marshall  University  expect 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  to  play  a  vital 
role  In  this  change. 

Our  problems  with  the  Corps  are  due  to 
lateness  of  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
limited  size  uf  the  unit  and  the  lack  of 
stahlUty  In  Federal  funding.  It  Is  difficult  to 
successfully  launch  prograxns  which  must 
be  delayed  until  the  last  moment  because 
Congress  has  delayed  Its  action  and  It  Is  a 
handicap  to  have  funds  so  limited  In  size 
that  one  cannot  adequately  staff  for  the 
effort.  We  mitst  have  more  funds  and  have 
them  early  enough  for  adequate  planning  If 
we  are  to  be  successful.  The  question  of 
stability  Is  always  associated  with  Federal 
programs.  We  need  a  five  year  commitment 
to  the  programs.  Eflucatlonal  enterprises 
cannot  be  most  effective  if  we  do  not  know 
from  one  year  to  the  next  whether  they 
are  to  be  continued.  Qualified  staff  mem- 
bers cannot  be  attracted  or  assigned  to  pro- 
grams that  may  not  be  funded  more  than  one 
year.  There  are  other  problems  but  they  are 
rather  minor  compared  to  the  delay  In  appro- 
priations, size  of  funding  and  the  lack  of 
stability  In  funding. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  Im- 
pressions of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  and 
to  relate  problems  related  to  our  association 
with  Federally  funded  programs.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  discuss  these  statements  with  you 
any  time  I  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

We  appreciate  the  assistance  we  have  re- 
ceived and  you  can  be  assured  that  we  are 
Peking  to  use  the  funds  provided  to  Im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  our 
jjeople. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B.  Hates, 
Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

The  Catholic  Unxversttt  or  Amirica, 

Washington.  D.C,  April  14, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Brademas:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  my  frank  opinion 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  Legislation. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  effectively  served 
aaJLhe  "experimental  school"  for  programs 
ln\eacher  education  particularly  children 
from  low  Income  areas.  Since  my  experience 
with  the  program  has  been  totally  \irban. 
In  this  context  the  program  has  developed 
a  high  level  of  local  control  by  school  dis- 
tricts and  In  some  cases  even  by  Individual 
school  officers. 

The  dedication  of  Teacher  Corps  trainers 
has  overcome  gross  deficiencies  In  materials 
and  services  for  children  In  many  schools  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  particular.  With- 
out these  additional  persons  providing  pri- 
marily services  in  teaching  language  arts  and 


conceptual  development  even  more  children 
in  big  city  schools  would  not  even  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read. 

While  the  Teacher  Corps  legislation  has 
stimulated  and  encouraged  an  Increased  pace 
of  change  in  teacher  preparation  programs 
materials  development,  differentiated  teach- 
er roles,  and  child  learning,  real  leverage  for 
assuring  the  continuation  of  a  new  level 
of  teaching  service  seems  improbable  even 
in  those  situations  where  significant  amounts 
of  local  dollars  have  been  added  to  available 
Teacher  Corps  funds. 

Tear  by  year  funding,  the  yearly  modifica- 
tion of  level  of  operation,  while  forcing 
inventiveness.  Ingenuity  and  flexibility,  have 
not  encouraged  local  agencies  to  look  upon 
the  acceptance  or  adoption  of  program 
changes  initiated  through  Teacher  Corps 
as  permanent  Impact.  This  perception  may 
in  effect  allow  the  Teacher  Corps  trainees 
to  be  more  readily  accepted  by  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  schools,  it  also  provides  a 
rather  easy  "cop-out." 

The  cop-out  is  more  readily  available  In 
teacher  training  programs  at  Universities 
where  Just  now  a  beginning  flow  of  Teacher 
Corps  type  trainers  of  teachers  are  maturing 
and  beginning  to  seek  further  training. 

Many  university  cynics  expect  that  this 
pipeline  will  also  be  dried  up  right  at  the 
point  where  research,  evaluation  and  higher 
level  trainer  training  could  develop  a  pipe- 
line of  new  breed  trainers.  The  Teacher 
Corps  is  Just  on  the  verge  of  having  In- 
volved or  developed  a  small  core  of  trainers 
who  can  generate  a  spin-off  In  advanced 
students  and  research. 

The  Teacher  Corjw  by  being  action  and 
classroom  oriented  has  turned  around  for 
some  the  process  of  teacher  training  and 
research  in  teaching.  Even  if  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  (in  my  opinion)  sometimes 
Jumped  too  quickly  on  some  new  band- 
wagons In  teacher  education.  It  has  pro- 
\ided  a  ripe  and  relevant  situation  for  test- 
ing, analysing,  and  developing  new  teacher 
training  procedures  and  theories. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  a  change 
agent  at  a  very  minimal  level  within  the 
tolerances  of  the  local  political  situation, 
available  trainer  resources  and  single  year 
funding.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  not  caused 
a  revolution,  it  has  only  indicated  the  real 
point  of  focus  for  change  In  American  educa- 
tion: the  classroom  with  children  who  are 
not  being  taught. 

The  Teacher  Corps  legislation  should  be 
renewed.  Multi-year  funding  must  be  re- 
quired. Research  and  Training  of  Trainers 
should  be  authorized  from  this  special  per- 
sjjectlve.  The  Teacher  Corps  could  well  be- 
come the  "experimental  school"  type  legis- 
lation for  t«acher  preparation  programs. 

I  hope  these  Judgments  based  on  my  con- 
tinued experience  from  the  first  day  of  Its 
authorization  and  the  fortune  of  some  dis- 
tance in  my  present  role  are  helpful  for  you 
and  your  committee. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  RoLAKO  OoDOir,  Dean. 


STRATEGIC  STOCKPILE  OF  GOLD 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  our 
distinguished  collesigue  from  southern 
California,  Bob  Wilson,  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  strategic  stockpile  of 
gold  for  space  and  defense  needs. 

In  recent  years,  the  consumption  of 
gold  for  nonmonetary  uses  in  the  United 
States  has  been  rising  rapidly.  In  view 
of  certain  peculiar  attributes,  this  has 
been  particularly  true  of  our  gold  re- 
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quirements  in  the  space  and  defense 
Industries. 

In  our  space  craft,  gold  is  used  for  the 
thermal  control  surfaces  and  for  mete- 
orite detection.  It  has  proven  invaluable 
in  meeting  light  reflection  needs.  Gold 
Is  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
types  of  circuits  for  our  electronics  and 
communications  industries,  and  espe- 
cially for  use  in  microminiature  circuits 
used  in  computers.  Where  there  is  a 
demand  for  functional  reliability  in  these 
sophisticated  and  technical  industries, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  gold. 

Approximately  7  million  ounces  of 
gold  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  1969  for  jewelry,  dental  needs, 
industrial  applications,  and  finally  de- 
fense and  space  requirements.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  2.7  million  ounces — 
or  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
consumption — went  to  space  and  defense 
programs. 

Gold  production  in  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  was  1.6  million 
ounces.  Thus  the  Nation  did  not  come 
anywhere  near  meeting  its  own  strate- 
gic gold  requirements,  much  less  its  nor- 
mal domestic  industrial  and  consumer 
requirements  of  its  people. 

Tills  means  tliat  the  balance  of  our 
geld  must  be  imported.  And  who  are  the 
leading  producers  of  gold  in  the  world — 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  way  the  world  is  turn- 
ing topsy-turvey  these  days,  can  anyone 
say  how  dependable  tliese  sources  would 
be  for  supplying  our  own  strategic  de- 
fense needs  for  this  mineral? 

Today  in  this  Nation  we  have  only  two 
major  gold  producers — Homestake  Mines 
in  Colorado  which  is  mining  approxi- 
mately 37  percent  of  our  domestically 
produced  gold  and  the  Carlin  Mines  in 
Nevada  which  is  yielding  about  20  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production.  All  the 
rest  of  our  gold  is  produced  as  a  biprod- 
uct  from  copper  mining  operations. 

The  fact  that  there  are  few  other  pro- 
ducers of  gold  remaining  in  this  country 
is  not  because  there  is  no  more  gold  to 
be  mined.  In  1967,  the  Biu-eau  of  Mines 
reported  then  that  there  are  some  400 
million  ounces  of  known  gold  ore  re- 
serves, but  virtually  none  of  it  can  be 
mined  profitably  at  the  present  price  of 
gold  on  the  open  market. 

True,  these  are  reserves,  but  they  are 
not  like  money  in  the  bank  as  some  would 
believe.  Tooling  up  a  gold  mining  opera- 
tion is  an  extremely  costly  operation, 
both  in  dollars  and  in  time  and  energy. 
It  carmot  be  undertaken  overnight. 

If  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
source  of  desperately  needed  gold,  we 
must  begin  to  tool  up  now,  not  tomor- 
row, when  those  domestic  sources  of  sup- 
ply which  exist  today  have  disappeared 
altogether. 

In  Introducing  this  legislation,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  viable  and  expanding  domes- 
tic gold-mining  industry  is  decidedly  In 
the  national  interest.  But  as  you  can  see 
In  this  Nation  of  ours,  this  indtistry,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  on  the  verge  of 
disappearing.  Certainly  if  our  domestic 
mines  are  producing  less  than  a  fourth 
of  the  mineral  required  by  our  own  citi- 
zens, and  Bis  demand  increases  production 
decreases  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  we 
have  a  healthy,  viable  industry. 


Basically,  we  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  stockpile  o^_gold, 
acquired  and  maintained  by  the  Office  ol^ 
Emergency    Preparedness,    would    have 
dual  benefits. 

First,  it  would  be  a  "hedge"  against 
the  day  when  our  space  and  defense  re- 
quirements may  exceed  not  only  our  own 
domestic  production  capacity  as  it  does 
now,  but  also  exceed  our  Import  capacity. 

Secondly,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  acquire  what  amoimts  to 
an  estimated  11  million  ounces  of  gold 
in  the  next  2  years  would  stimulate  the 
market  to  the  point  where  gold  mining 
will  be  profitable  and  people  will  be  able 
to  tool  up  those  long  dead  operations  and 
the  industry  is  revitalized. 

Therefore,  we  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  preserve  and  stabilize  the  domestic 
gold  mining  industry  and  to  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense. 

Thank  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia),  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  from  3  p.m.  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  June  15  through  Jime 
19,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  from  1:30  p.m.  today  until 
return,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  meeting 
in  California. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  June 
17  through  June  29,  on  account  of  at- 
tendance at  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland) ,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Findley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiLLLAMs,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  17. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  18. 


Mr.  LowENSTEiN  to  extcnd  his  remarks 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Glasmo  in 
debate  today. 

Mr.  SiKEs  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  H.R.  17970  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tabulations. 

Mr.  Gross  in  three  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pepper  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Olsen,  on  his  special 
order  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MlNSHALL. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Denney  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Wyican  in  two  instances.  , 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldik. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Dingeix  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fallon  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Blatntk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCoauACK  in  two  Instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


ENROLLED  BTTiT»S  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRTEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H Jt.  4204.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  War  CHalms  Act  of  1948  to  include  prls- 
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oners  of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  for  other  purposes:    and 

ns..  11102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and 
Improve  the  program  established  by  title  VI 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  tliat  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
Ij-  <at  4  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  15.  1970,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  Vyacheslav  Pavlovlch 
Artemlev  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  transmitting 
the  league's  audit  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  May  31.  1970,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  87-817;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  Bind  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  61. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  compilation  entitled  "Federal  tnd 
State  Student  Aid  Programs"  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  91-1175).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Conctirrent  Resolution  66. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hearings  on 
space  program  benefits.  (Bept.  No.  91-1176). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  com- 
pilation and  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress  (1774-19701  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1177).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1041.  Resolution; 
1970  United  States  Census  of  Population  with 
an  amendment  iRept.  No.  91-1178).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration House  Resolution  1072.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
public  speeches  of  former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  (Rept.  No.  91-1179).  Ordered 
to  be  printed 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  16408.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
amended  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-11801.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  3274.  An  act  to  Implement 
the  convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awairds.  with 


an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1181).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CORMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  certain 
transportation  vehicles  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  with  the  use  of 
foreign  components  Imported  under  a  tem- 
porary Impwrtatlon  bond  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1182).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Improved  Manpower  Manage- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government  (Rept.  No. 
91-1183).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1077.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  17070.  a  bill  to  Improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1184).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1078.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJi.  16868.  a  blU  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Government  contribution 
with  respect  to  the  health  benefits  coverage 
of  Federal  employees  and  ainniUtants.  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  91-1185).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1031.  Resolution  amending  clause 
19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  of  lobbying 
practices  and  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions affecting  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes  with  an  axnendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1186).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts;  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1062.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  Investigate  and  report  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Rept.  No.  91-1187) .  Referred 
to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  18035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  Inclusion  of 
agricultural  credit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

fly  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  But- 
ton, Mr.  Carey.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Culver.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Praser,  Mrs.   Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Hicks. 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAOA.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
RiECLE.  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Sandman,  and 
Mr.   ar  Germain)  : 
H.R.  18036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  commission 
to  oversee  and  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
National  Guard  to  control  civil  disturbances, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dad- 
DAKio,    Mr.    EscH,   Mr.   Fascxll,   Mr. 
Fulton   of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
PoDKLi..    Mr.     RAH^saACK,    and     Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  18037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  conunlsslon 
to    oversee    and    Improve    the    capability    of 
the  National  Guard  to  control  civil  disturb- 
ances, and  for  other  pvirposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
H  R.  18038.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of  mall 
matter  by  relatives  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  overseas  at  no  cost  to  such  relatives; 
to  the  Comlmttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING ; 
H.R.  18039.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  by  barges  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  PUQUA: 
H.R.  18040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  to  pro- 
vide corporations  formed  under  that  act  with 
the  same  powers  with  respect  to  borrowing 
money  as  are  provided  corporations  formed 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  18041.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gibbons,     Mrs.      Mink,      and      Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  18042.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Oovermnent 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Beasco,  Mr.  Praser,  and 
Mr.  Sandman)  : 
H.R.  18043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional   protection    to    marine    and    wildlife 
ecology  by  requiring  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain water  and  submerged  lands  areas  where 
the    depositing    of    certain    waste    materials 
win  be  permitted,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  with  respect  to  such  de- 
posits, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlee. 
By  Mr   OTTINGER: 
H.R.    18044.    A    bill    to    designate    cerUln 
lands  as  wilderness;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H.R.  18045.  A  bUl   to   assist  the  States  In 
developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive   services    to    persons    affected    by 
mental  retardation  and  other  developmenUl 
dlsabUltles  originating  In  childhood,  to  assist 
the  States  In  the  provision  of  such  services 
m  accordance  with  such  plan,  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  QUILLEN : 
"H.R.  18046.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Utilted    States    Code   to    extend   educational 
benefits  under  that  title  to  chUdren  of  vet- 
erans  having   service-connected    disabilities 
rated    less   than    total,    to    pro    rate   benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  oT  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  18047.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Bv  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.    i8048.   A  bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   FOREMAN    (for    himself.   Mr. 

Baring,    Mr.    Burton    of    Utah,    Mr. 

Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Lloyd.    Mr. 

McClure.   Mr.   Rhodes,   Mr.   Steiger 

of    Arizona,    Mr     White,    and    Mr. 

Wold)  : 

H.R.  18049.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost 

of  certain   investigations  by  the  Bureau   of 

Reclamation   shall   be   nonreimbursable;    to 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

H.R  18050.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18051.  A  bill  to  provide  general 
revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  regu- 
late and  establish  fees  for  the  Importation 
and  exportation  of  controlled  dangerous 
substances,  to  amend  the  narcotic  and  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  JOHNSON   of   California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 

H.R.  18052.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabUlze 
the  domestic  gold  mining  industry  and  to 
Increase  the  domestic  production  of  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  18053.  A  bill  to  make  available  an  ad- 
ditional $10  billion  for  the  low-Income 
homeownershlp  and  rental  housing  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  18054.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by 
electronic  articles  of  domestic  and  of  for- 
eign origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Gub- 
SER,  Mr.  McFall,  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 

H.R.  18055.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling 
accommodations  for  migrant  and  other  sea- 
sonally   employed    farmworkers    and    their 


families;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springes)  : 
H.R.  18056.    A    bill    to    improve    warranty 
practice  and  thus  Improve  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  18067.  A  blU  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  carry  out  section  102  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
H.J.  Res.  1255.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and   request   the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  January  10.  1971,  through  January  16, 
1971,  as  "NaUonal  RetaUing  Week";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Griffin,   Mr.   Satterfield.   Mr.   Lu- 
KENs,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Rarick  )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  658.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  ftun^er 
troc^  withdrawals  should  take  place  until  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  United 
States    with    representatives    of    the    North 
Vietnamese  (tnrt  the  Vletoong  regarding  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  659.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
the    United    States;    to   the   CX>minlttee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.  Res.  1079.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture  limitation   on   the   American    mUltary 
effort  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.  Res.  1080.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  18058)  for  the  reUef  of  Manuela  Rosa 
Urblna.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

401.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to 
United  Nations  Intervention  in  behalf  of 
American  servicemen  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

402.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH. 

607.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council,  JacksonvlUe.  Fla.,  relative 
to  designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  opera- 
tional base  for  the  space  shuttle  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  June  10.  1970) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama, 

The  Reverend  Charles  S.  Hubbard, 
minister.  First  United  Methodist  Church, 
■Wilson,  N.C.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  hum- 
bly pray  for  Thy  presence  m  this  place 
now,  knowing  that  except  the  spirit  of 
our  God  be  here  we  labor  in  vain.  We 
give  Thee  thanks  for  a  Nation  rich  in 
privilege  and  great  in  opportunity — a 
Nation  we  are  called  in  our  time  to  serve. 

Therefore,  we  ask  Thy  guidance  for 
our  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
especially  we  pray  for  Thy  grace  on 
these.  Thy  servants,  who  represent  and 
defend  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  well- 
being  of  all  our  people.  Hold  them  in  Thy 
hands,  O  God.  Amen. 


from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
RICHARD  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  temE>ore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  'Wednesday,  June  10, 
1970,  be  approved. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmCNT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  11. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jaicss  B.  Aixnc,  a  Senator 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB.  OF 
CALIFORNIA,  AND  JAMES  B.  UTT, 
OF    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  membership  that  the  clos- 
ing date  for  eulogies  to  the  late  Con- 
gressmen Glenard  P.  LiF>scomb.  of  Cali- 
fo.-nia,  and  James  B.  Utt,  of  CaUfornia, 
has  been  set  for  Friday,  June  19,  1970. 
This  will  serve  as  the  cutoff  date  for  all 
insertions  in  the  Record,  which  are  then 
collected  to  make  up  the  compendiums 
of  eulogy  to  these  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who,  but  for  their  untimely  passing, 
would  now  be  serving  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  between  now  and  1 
o'clock  is  imder  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  or 
their  designees.  At  that  time  a  vote  will 
be  taicen  on  amendment  No.  667,  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  transfer  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  the  author  of  the  pending 
modification  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
transfer  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Coopeh). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  caisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  I  do 
so  only  because  time  Is  wasting.  There 
will  not  be  any  time  to  dispense  in  view 
of  a  commitment  which  has  been  made 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyre^  that  he  be 
recoenized  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  \L.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me 
not  to  e.xceed  10  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment  No.  667.  star  print. 

The  Senators  have  a  copy  of  the  star 
print  at  their  desks,  if  they  will  look  at 
it  and  follow  it  as  I  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment  No.  667, 
star  print,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  7.  before  the  semicolon  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  provision*  of  this  clause 
shall  not  preclude  the  President  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  constitutional  authority,  powers 
and  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief,  from  tak- 
ing only  such  temporary  action  as  Is  clearly 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  United 
States  forces  In  South  Vietnam  or  to  facil- 
itate the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
from  South  Vietnam.  In  which  circumstances 
the  President  Is  requested  to  first  consult 
with  Congressional  leaders;" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  is  quite 
similar,  I  believe,  to  the  modification 
that  was  suggested  yesterday  and  to 
which  I  objected.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  like  to  Uke  the  time  or  should 
take  the  time  of  the  Senator  to  reiterate 
my  reasons  for  this  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  is  taking  his  own  time. 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  objection  to  discussing 
It.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  some- 
thing about  his  taking  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Whose  time  am  I 
taking?  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  was  only 
going  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  too  much  time.  The 
President  himself  has  been  quoted  in 
the  newspaper  as  approving  amendment 
No.  667.  We  certainly  would  not  want, 
without  his  approval,  to  change  it,  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  false  impression 
given  that  he  had  approved  this  changed 
version,  when  he  had  not. 

This  matter  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  several  days.  And  for  us  to 
change  it  now  at  the  last  moment  when 
many  Senators  have  been  absent  would 
not  be  right.  I  do  not  object  to  fihbusters. 
I  have  often  participated  in  them.  They 
serve  a  good  purpose  on  the  whole. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  not  been  a  large 
attendance  of  Senators.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  change  the  pending 
amendment  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  highly  complicated  matter. 
It  involves  the  balance  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate,  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor, I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to  help 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  two. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
modification.  It  confuses  the  issue  as  to 
what  is  really  involved,  because  in  es- 
sence the  Byrd  amendment  would  nul- 
lify the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
which  is  an  effort  to  reassert  the  pre- 
rogatives and  the  influence  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Issue  would 
be  much  clearer  and  would  be  much 
easier   for   people   who  have  not  been 
present  to  understand  if  they  were  to 
hear  all  the  subtleties  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  political  issues. 
I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  casualty  figures  from  Southeast 
Asia  are  50.567  Americans  dead.  Ap- 
proximately 8.000  of  those  were  killed  in 
noncombat  operations  and  the  balance 
in  combat.  The  total  number  of 
wounded — and  these  figures  are  based  on 
reports  which  go  back  to  last  Saturday — 
amoimt  to  280,694  Americans  wounded. 
The  total  casualties  of  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  past  6  years  is  331,- 
261 — 331,261  American  casualties  in  a 
war  in  which  we  have  no  business,  which 
was  a  mistake  in  the  beginning,  and  has 
been  a  continuing  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  reports  about  Thai  troops  com- 
ing into  Cambodia  to  be  subsidleed. 
eqmpped.  and  logistically  supported  by 
the  United  States,  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  going  into  Cambodia,  stajring  in 
there  after  the  Presidential  deadline,  to 
be  logistically  equipped  with  American 
sulvisers  and  air  support  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
a  number  of  other  things — such  as  the 
CIA  is  using  AID  funds  to  carry  on  covert 
{u;tivities  in  Laos. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  have  built  a  line 
from  Meng  La  in  Yunnan  Province  down 
to  Muong  Sal  in  Laos.  From  that  area. 


they  are  extending  a  Chinese  built  road, 
mainly  by  Chinese  labor  troops  protected 
by  Chinese  antiaircraft  battalions,  to 
Dienbienphu  in  Vietnam  on  the  West, 
very  close  to  the  border  of  Thailand. 

In  addition,  they  have  also  built  a  road, 
an  offshoot  of  the  road,  from  Muong  Lo, 
eastward  to  Phong  Saly. 

This  is  a  most  important  area  as  far 
as  the  future  developments  affecting 
this  country  are  concerned.  One  cannot 
gainsay,  one  cannot  deny,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts this  country  at  home  today  and 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Vietnam  for 
the  last  6  years  and  longer. 

It  is  an  area  which  is  having  an  Im- 
pact on  every  American  home.  It  is 
arousing  emotions.  It  is  creating  a  dlvi- 
siveness  among  our  people.  And  it  is 
bringing  about  a  polarization  in  our  feel- 
ings. All  of  this  bodes  no  good  for  the 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  business  Is 
the  so-called  Byrd-Griffln  modification 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  In 
response  to  one  question  which  has  been 
raised  many  times.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  those  of  us  who  sponsor  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  have  said 
time  and  time  again  regarding  the  con- 
stitutional issue  as  it  affects  the  pending 
question. 

The  President  has  constitutional  pow- 
ers to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  servicemen 
or  any  other  U.S.  citizens  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  anywhere  in  the  world. 

He  does  not  need  congressional  sanc- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

But  the  executive  branch  does  not  have 
unilateral  constitutional  power  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  a  course  of  interna- 
tional action  which  requires  a  continuing 
and  indefinite  input  of  men  and  money 
into  one  country,  even  in  the  name  of 
defending  U.S.  forces  or  achieving  some 
other  mihtary  objective  in  a  second 
country.  He  does  not  have  the  power.  I 
repeat,  to  take  a  course  that  leads  to- 
ward war,  however  that  course  is  de- 
scribed. His  legal  pursuit  of  such  a 
course,  no  less  than  its  continuing  na- 
tionfil  support,  requires  congressional 
concurrence.  This  interpretation  is  un- 
derscored by  the  national  commitments 
resolution  which  the  Senate  adopted  ear- 
lier in  the  present  Congress. 

If  the  executive  branch,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  does  make  a  broad 
commitment  on  its  own  in  Cambodia, 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  treads  a  ques- 
tionable ground,  as  it  may  have  done  in 
Korea  almost  two  decades  ago. 

By  contrast,  the  executive  branch 
could  act  however  it  wished  in  Cambodia 
should  Byrd-Grif5n  be  enacted.  The  ex- 
ecutive brsuich  could  pursue  a  broad  and 
indefinite  national  ujidertaklng,  with 
force,  aid,  or  whatever — without  further 
reference  to  Congress.  The  Swiate  would 
have  already  given  its  authorization  in 
advance — in  advance,  I  emphasize — as  It 
did  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  re- 
garding Vietnam,  to  whatever  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  did  in 
Cambodia,  whether  It  was  wise  or  fool- 
ish, necessary  or  uxmecessary.  respon- 
sible or  irresponsible;  whether  it  led  to  a 
wider  war  or  not;  provided  what  was 
done,  was  done  In  the  name  of  this  Pres- 
ident or  a  successor,  and  in  the  name  of 
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withdrawing  X5S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
or  protecting  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

But  if  the  executive  branch  were  to 
make  such  a  commitment  on  its  own 
without  the  concurrence  of  Congress, 
after  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  as 
is.  were  enacted — if  it  were — the  exec- 
utive branch  would  break  the  law.  It 
would  tread  on  the  most  dangerous  con- 
stitutional ground.  Cooper-Church 
alone,  therefore,  can  work  in  concert 
with  the  President's  intent  to  curb  US. 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  add 
the  Byrd-GriflQn  modification,  and  the 
Senate  would  open  the  door  wide  to  the 
legal  expansion  of  our  involvement  in 
Cambodia  and  Southeast  Asia. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  this 
is  no  longer  a  Vietnamese  war.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  even  an  Indochina  war. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  Southeast  Asian  war 
which  now  Includes  not  only  the  old 
countries  of  Indochina— Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  Cambodia — but  Thailand,  as  well, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  In  sight. 

On  the  question  of  sanctuaries:  Laos  is 
a  sanctuary,  Thailand  is  a  sanctuary. 
North  Vietnam  is  a  sanctuary,  China  is 
a  sanctuary.  Okinawa  is  a  sanctuary,  and 
others  could  be  mentioned. 

This  is  a  momentous  question,  in  which 
the  constitutional  rights,  prerogatives, 
and  responsibilities  are.  In  my  opinion,  at 
stake.  There  is  nothing  personal  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  is  not  di- 
rected against  any  President,  but  it  is 
directed  toward  the  Senate  itself.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  what  It 
wants  to  do  so  far  as  that  particular  mat- 
ter is  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Some  days  ago,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment and  later  modified  it.  It  is  No.  667, 
star  print.  I  offered  the  amendment  on 
my  own  initiative.  It  was  not  offered  at 
the  request  of  the  White  House.  I  have 
not  talked  with  the  President  at  any  time. 
I  did  not  ask  the  White  House  for  its 
support,  although  I  do  appreciate  the 
support  which  was  given. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  to  j-ield  only  that  I  may  cor- 
roborate emphatically  what  he  has  just 
said.  This  is  his  amendment;  it  is  his 
idea;  it  is  his  responsibility;  and  he  has 
offered  it  on  his  own. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  majority  leader. 

I  discussed  with  the  able  majority 
leader  and  the  able  Republican  assistant 
leader,  several  days  ago.  the  fact  that  I 
had  an  amendment  that  I  wanted  to  of- 
fer. I  ask  to  be  protected  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. They  assured  me  that  I  would 
have  it,  and  I  received  it. 

When  I  offered  the  amendment,  the 
able  Republican  assistant  leader  immedi- 
ately said  that  he  would  want  to  cospon- 
sor  it.  and  he  did.  So  it  is  the  Byrd-Grif- 
fln amendment,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  siud  before.  I  merely  wanted  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  this  amendment 
grew  out  of  my  own  concern  and  out  of 
discussions  with  Senators  likewise  con- 
cerned about  what  may  be  the  interpre- 
tation of  paragraph  (1)  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  is  said  that  my 


amendment  would  nullify  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  My  amendment 
does  not  touch  paragraphs  (2),  CoJ,  or 
(4)  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  I  have  indicated 
time  and  again  that  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port those  three  paragraphs. 

My  amendment  does  not  nullify  par- 
agraph (1)  of  the  Cooper-Church  lan- 
guage. It  merely  makes  an  exception, 
and  that  one  exception  is  that  when  the 
President — in  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  authority,  power,  and  du- 
ties— determines  it  to  be  temporarily 
necessary  to  use  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Cambodia  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  facili- 
tate the  withdrawal  of  those  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  he  may  do  so. 

I  came  back  to  the  Chamber  yester- 
day, after  working  2  days  with  other 
Senators  and  consulting  my  own  con- 
science, and  offered  a  modiflcation  of  my 
amendment.  I  feel  that  every  Senator 
should  be  accorded  the  right  to  modify 
the  langu£ige  of  his  own  amendment.  Of 
course,  any  Senator  has  a  perfect  right 
to  object  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  to  modify   an   amendment.   The 
Senator  who  has  objected  was  acting 
within  his  rights.  I  had  an  opportimity 
to  modify  my  amendment  to  my  heart's 
content  prior  to  the  time  the  Senate  en- 
tered into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. But  after  the  passage  of  time,  I 
suppose  one  can  see  things  that  he  did 
not  know  about  or  did  not  see  earlier.  So 
it  was  after  the  passage  of  time  and  after 
much  study  and  consideration  that  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  and  suggested  a 
modification  that  I  thought  would  meet 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  myself  and 
other  Senators  with  respect  to  amend- 
ment No.  667. 

Throughout  the  debate  yesterday.  I 
learned  that  there  were  those  who  felt 
that  the  word  "authority"  should  be  put 
Into  the  modification;  that  it  only  made 
reference  to  the  President's  powers  and 
duties,  and  that  we  should  include  the 
word  "authority."  This  was  an  inadvert- 
ence, and  so  today  I  have^added  the 
word  "authority"  because  I  think  It 
should  be  in. 

There  were  those  who  said  if  the  Byrd 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  open 
the  door  for  the  President  to  make  new 
commitments,  or  to  get  into  a  new  war, 
or  to  get  involved  in  something  per- 
manent. I  thought  those  were  expres- 
sions of  legitimate  concern.  So  today  I 
have  offered  to  insert  the  word  "tempo- 
rary." "Temporary"  is  the  opposite  of 
"p)ermanent."  So  it  reads: 

Shall  not  preclude  the  President  In  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority, 
powers,  and  duties  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
from  taking  only — 


I  stress  the  word  "only" — 
such  temporary  action  as  is  clearly  necessary. 

There  were  those  who  thought  the 
President  might  go  into  Cambodia  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  American  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  say  here 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

We  say  it  must  be  "clearly  necessary." 


What  does  "clearly  necessary"  mean?  If 
it  is  clearly  necessary  for  the  President, 
upon  the  advice  of  his  generals  and  mil- 
itary and  civilian  advisers,  to  act  for 
the  protection  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  congressional  leadership 
that  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  take  action. 
I  continue  with  the  language  in  the 
modification : 

Clearly  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam  or  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  In  which  cir- 
cumstances— 

I  did  not  have  this  In  my  first  amend- 
ment— 

In  which  circumstances  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  first  consult  with  Congressional 
leaders. 

So  we  tried  to  go  more  than  halfway 
in  meeting  the  expressed  objections  to 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  my 
amendment  will  gut  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  It  was  said  last  night  by 
one  Senator,  although  facetiously,  that 
he  would  prefer  to  have  the  first  amend- 
ment because  it  would  more  clearly  gut 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

But  what  are  we  looking  for  here?  Are 
we  looking  for  an  issue,  or  are  we  look- 
ing for  the  enactment  into  law  of  mean- 
ingful language  that  will  help  avoid  an- 
other Vietnam  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  will  make  clear  that  the  President 
can  act.  decisively  and  promptly,  for  the 
protection  of  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam? 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  he 
cannot  use  It  as  a  guise  to  get  us  into  a 
new  war,  into  a  permanent  war.  Into  a 
new  commitment.  I  use  the  word  "guise" 
only  because  it  has  been  used  in  discus- 
sions heretofore. 

So  here  Is  an  effort  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions to  close  the  gap  and  to  come  up 

with  language 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Which  might  stand  a  slim  chance  of 
acceptance  in  the  other  body,  once  It  is 
psissed  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  to 
many  of  those  Senators  who  oppose  my 
amendment  and  support  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  written,  the  Coop- 
er-Church amendment  as  it  is  written  is 
not  going  to  become  law — period.  The 
House  will  not  accept  It  If  it  did.  the 
President  would  veto  it,  I  should  think. 
Certainly,  two-thirds  of  the  two  Houses, 
or  of  either  body,  would  not  override  the 
President's  veto  on  this  question.  So  do  we 
want  something  enacted  into  law,  or  do 
we  just  want  an  issue?  If  we  want  an  is- 
sue, then  let  us  vote  for  something  that 
will  gut  the  Cooper-Chvirch  amendment 
so  that  its  doom  is  assured,  and  then  we 
will  have  an  issue.  Is  that  the  arginnent? 
Mr.  President,  objection  has  been  made 
to  my  request  to  modify  my  own  lan- 
guage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  yield 
himself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  offer  this 
modification 

Several  Senators  stood. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  the  Byrd- 
Grifan  amendment.  No.  667.  star  print, 
does  not  prevail  on  the  vote  which  is 
scheduled  for  1  o'clock  today.  I  be  recog- 
mzed  immediately  after  the  vote  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  modification  as 
an  amendment,  to  be  voted  on  at  2 
o'clock   this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object — would  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virgmia  be  agreeable  to  mod- 
ifying his  unanimous-consent  request  in 
this  particular:  If  on  the  vote  a  1  o'clock 
his  amendment  in  its  present  form  does 
not  prevail.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  his  being  recognized  then  for  the 
purpose  he  has  requested;  but  if  his 
amendment  in  its  present  form  does  pre- 
vail, I  would  ask  him  to  modify  his 
unanimous-consent  request  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  so  modify  my  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  confess  I  have 
not  been  on  the  floor  all  the  time  during 
the  month  of  this  filibuster. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time  does  the  Senator 

*       Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assimie  on  that  of 
the  Senator  who  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  whatever  time,  out  of  my 
own  time,  the  Senator  may  need. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  already  tried 
to  explain  my  position.  We  spent  a  month 
talking,  much  of  it  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  make  no  plea  against  long 
and  extended  debate  on  important  mat- 
ters. I  think  It  is  very  important.  I  never 
object  to  that  at  all.  But  I  do  object  to 
suddenly  changing  the  language — lan- 
guage that  we  have  debated  extensively — 
and  asking  for  a  vote  in  an  hour  on  the 
new  language.  I  do  not  know  the  fuU  im- 
plications of  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind.  As  a  general  rule  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  being  recognized. 
But  I  do  object  to  his  insisting  on  a  vote 
within  an  hour  on  a  new  proposal  which 
I  have  not  studied  and  the  full  implica- 
tions of  which  I  do  not  know. 

I  want  to  make  clear  again  that  it  Is 
always  painful  to  take  Issue  In  any  re- 
spect with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  what  is  involved 
here  is  not  a  personal  matter.  It  is  the 
standing  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  What  is  involved  really  is  whether 
the  Senate  Is  to  give  meaning  to  the 
commitments  resolution.  Does  it  want  to 
be  a  body  which  has  any  Influence  on 
foreign  policy,  or  any  other  policy,  or 
does  it  want  to  be  a  loibberstamp  for 
the  Executive?  This  Is  what  Is  at  stake 
here.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  seeking  to 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Senator  will  pardon  an  in- 
terruption, I  will  attempt  to  deal  with 
his  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request — and  I  have  yielded  to  him  on 
my  own  time,  so  I  beg  his  pardon  for  in- 
terrupting him. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  to  modify  my 
unanimous-consent  request  to  delete  any 
reference  to  a  vote  today  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  simply  is 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  be 
recognized  after  the  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  For  the  purpose  of   offering  an 
amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  a  proviso. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  with 
a  proviso. 
Mr.  DOLE.  With  a  proviso?  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  all  Senators 
understand  what  the  request  was.  I  would 
not  deny  any  Senator,  although  I  would 
have  the  right  to  do  so — and  the  Record 
will  always  show  for  the  future  that  I 
have  made  this  statement — an  oppor- 
tunity to  modify  his  own  amendment  if 
he  were  trying  in  good  faith  to  adjust  it 
to  meet  the  honest  concern  of  other  Sen- 
ators and  of  his  own  conscience. 

I  shall  never  object  to  his  having  that 
opportunity,  though  I  would  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  say  this  in  criti- 
cism of  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  done.  I  can  appreciate  his  reasons. 
But  now  we  are  beyond  that  point.  Now 
I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  that, 
once  the  vote  on  this  amendment  has 
been  taken,  I  be  recognized  for  a  chance 
to  submit  my  modification  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
withdrawn  my  request  for  a  vote  at  2 
o'clock,  and  my  request  still  carries  the 
proviso  that  in  the  event  my  amendment 
prevails,  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chtjrch)  would  then  be  recognized 
for  whatever  purpose  he  wishes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
being  recognized  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  initisil  Byrd  amendment. 
I  object  to  the  proviso  that  would  permit 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  be  recognized 
following  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  He 
would  not  be  recognized  following  me. 
It  is  one  or  the  other,  depending  on  the 
way  the  vote  goes  on  this  amendment. 
If  it  prevails,  he  is  recognized.  If  it  does 
not  prevail,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  Senators  are 
equal.  What  we  give  to  one,  we  should 
give  to  another,  regardless. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  insist  on  his  objection 
to  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  this  time.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  still  object? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  if  we  could 
eliminate  the  proviso.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia being  recognized,  but  I  think  we 
should  get  to  the  proviso  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  and  not  in  advance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  must  say  I  would  be  constrained 
not  to  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest if  it  means  we  have  to  deny  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  his  poimd  of  flesh 
also. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  not  object  to  this.  We  may  prevail, 
in  which  case  let  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  do  whatever  he  wishes.  He  has 
that  right.  And  if  we  do  not  prevail,  then 
I  would  have  my  opportunity  to  get  a 
vote  on  my  modification. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  fair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  renew  his  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

.   Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  / 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  / 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dlinnls.       / 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  saja 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  nigjjt,  I 
have  been  very  sympathetic  to  wh^  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
trying  to  accomplish,  but  he  has  had  an 
opportunity.  I  said  at  that  time  I  would 
not  object  to  his  modifying  his  own  lan- 
guage; but  objection  was  raised.  It  was 
my  strong  hope  that  once  we  had  voted 
on  the  Byrd  amendment  we  could  then 
move  to  another  amendment,  and  I 
offered  last  night  an  amendment  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  himself  said,  immediately 
after  my  reading  it,  "This  hits  the  nail 
right  on  the  head." 

I  think  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
accomplishes  what  the  President  wants 
to  accomplish.  It  clearly  gives  him  the 
autliority  to  move  in,  and  clearly  warns 
Hanoi  that  we  would  move  In.  if  we  were 
attacked  from  Cambodia.  It  warns  them 
that  if  they  use  these  sanctuaries  once 
again,  they  would  be  subject  to  attack 
by  us:  but  It  also  preserves  the  right  for 
the  Senate  and  for  Congress  to  see  that 
we  retain  a  certain  measure  of  shared 
responsibility  in  connection  with  broad- 
ening this  war. 

For  that  reason,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.   Objection   is   heard.   Who  yields 
time?  _     .„ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  intend, 
may  I  ask  most  respectfully,  to  interpose 
an  objection  repeatedly  to  my  request 
that  I  be  given  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
up-or-down  decision  on  language  which 
I  am  trying  to  offer  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Cooper-Church  language? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  own 
reason  for  objecting  might  be  a  very  per- 
sonal reason,  but  it  does  involve  the 
scheduling  of  my  own  time.  I  am  going, 
this  afternoon,  back  to  Illinois  with  the 
Navy  Department  in  connection  with  the 
closing  of  a  naval  base  that  is  exceed- 
ingly important  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Several  of  us  are  to  be,  this  evening,  in 
Chicago  for  a  dinner  honoring  our  col- 
league. Senator  Ralph  Smith,  so  we  must 
be  absent  from  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. Several  of  us  must  leave  to  main- 
tain those  schedules. 

We  made  those  schedules  on  the  basis 
that  we  would  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  Byrd  amendment  at  1  o'clock.  In 
fact,  many  of  us  have  canceled  schedules 
in  order  to  be  here  this  afternoon  for 
that  vote.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
find  that,  on  a  matter  as  important  as 
this.  I  would  not  want  to  have  a  vote 
during  that  period  of  time  this  after- 
noon while  we  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  Senator  understand  that 
I  had  withdrawn  my  request  for  a  vote 
at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  PERCY,  Yes,  I  did  understand 
that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  often 
have  problems  in  connection  with  my 
own  schedule,  and  I  know  that  every 
Senator  has  such  problems  at  times.  I 
certainly  io  not  think  I  ever  would  im- 
pose an  objection,  just  to  suit  my  own 
personal  schedule,  to  the  imanimous 
consent  request  of  another  Senator  that 
he  be  recognized.  I  may  object,  but  not 
because  of  any  inconvenience  to  my 
own  personal  schedule.  Let  the  Record 
show  that  I  would  never  do  that. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  34  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  allow 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  here  when  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  made  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  I  ask  him,  in  the 
event  his  amendment  now  pending  is 
defeated,  would  his  second  modification 
be  subject  to  further  amendment  dur- 
ing the  debate,  or  to  substitution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  would  not.  because  my  modifi- 
cation, as  an  amendment,  would  be  an 


amendment  in  the  second  degree,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  So.  if  the  Senator's  unani- 
mous consent  request  is  agreed  to,  and 
his  first  amendment  is  defeated,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  vote  on  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  his  second  modification  before 
any  other  amendments  could  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My 
amendment  would  be  in  the  second 
degree.  But  if  my  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  as  I  understand  it,  that  would  not 
shut  off  an  opportunity,  later,  for  any 
Senator  to  get  to  the  language  in  para- 
graph 1  as  amended.  There  are  ways  to 
do  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  the  majority 
leader  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  listen  to  this.  If  there  is  no 
agreement,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  as  majority 
leader,  to  offer  a  modification  of  his  own 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  my  request,  and  I 
implore  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
not  to  interpose  a  personal  objection. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  a  vote  on  my  second 
amendment  this  afternoon.  Certainly 
there  is  enough  to  be  said  about  it,  I 
think,  to  keep  it  going.  I  also  have  to  get 
somewhere  tonight.  I  have  to  be  some- 
where tomorrow  night.  So  I  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  objec- 
tion is  based  not  oiUy  on  the  fact  that 
several  of  us  have  scheduling  prob- 
lems  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illtnois  was 
speaking,  and  wanted  someone  to  yield 
him  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  him  2  minutes, 
and  then  I  have  been  asked  for  time  long 
since,  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
last  night,  I  would  have  no  objection, 
at  any  time  up  until  1  o'clock,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia modifying  his  language  in  any 
way  he  sees  flt,  to  clarify  his  intention 
and  purpose.  But  there  has  been  objec- 


tion to  that,  and  the  language  will  be 
voted  on  as  it  was  originally  introduced. 
I  now  feel,  because  of,  first  of  all. 
scheduling  problems,  and  second  also 
because  I  feel  that  we  should  alternate. 
This  is,  after  all,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that  the 
authors  of  the  original  amendment 
should  have  an  opportunity,  now  that 
we  have  spent  many  days  debating  the 
Byrd  amendment,  to  have  a  vote  on  some 
language  they  feel  can  be  introduced  at 
this  time  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 
For  that  reason,  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  say.  with  all  due  respect  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  theory.  Now  that  we  have 
taken  care  of  objections  with  respect  to 
personal  problems — and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  personal  at  all  about  this,  but  I  have 
indicated  that  we  would  not  vote  this 
afternoon — we  have  a  new  theory,  that 
because  Senator  Byrd  has  had  one 
chance,  let  somebody  else  have  a  chance. 
Mr.  President,  that  theory  is  not  written 
anywhere  into  the  Senate  rules.  The 
Cooper-Church  language  has  had  its 
chance.  It  has  been  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  weeks.  It  was  discussed 
in  the  committee  before  being  brought  to 
the  floor.  There  is  no  objection  to  my 
request  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  They 
are  not  making  the  objection  that  some- 
one else  ought  to  have  a  chance. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  reconsider  his 
objection  and  not  interpose  an  objec- 
tion on  that  basis. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  the  sponsors  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  are  in 
sympathy  with  my  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

THE   rACT-rlNDINO  MISSION  TO  SOTTTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President.  9  days  ago  I  left,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  on  a  fact-find- 
ing trip  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

I  went  on  this  trip  leaning  toward  the 
opinion  that  our  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
whatever  its  short-term  military  gains, 
could  only  lead  to  a  wider  war. 

And  I  left  feeling  that  the  time  had 
come  for  Congress  at  last  to  share  with 
the  President  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  decisions  necessarj'  to  lead  us  out 
of  this  terrible  war. 

Nothing  I  saw  or  heard  during  the 
course  of  my  visit  has  led  me  to  quesUon 
these  views  I  held. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  changes  have  occurred  m 
Vietnam  and  that  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion to  date  has  been  a  military  success. 

I  found,  for  example,  that  in  the  3 
years  since  I  last  went  to  Vietnam,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  security  and 
pacification.  Everywhere  I  looked.  I  saw 
telling  evidence  of  this.  I  drove  down 
Highway  5  out  of  Saigon  last  week.  Three 
years  ago  this  highway  was  closed  be- 
cause travel  on  it  was  completely  unsafe. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion  to  date  has  provided 
military  gains. 
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First.  We  have  disrupted  the  enemy's 
communications  and  supply  lines  be- 
tween the  sanctuaries  suid  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Second.  We  have  captured  large 
amounts  of  enemy  food  supplies  and  mlll- 
tar>-  equipment. 

Third.  We  have  relieved  the  pressure  of 
the  enemy  on  the  southern  half  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Fourth.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  has  incresised  the 
confidence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
their  own  fighting  abilities. 

Fifth.  American  servicemen  that  I  en- 
countered responded  enthusiastically  to 
this  combat  Initiative. 

But  it  must  be  said,  too,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  incursion,  to  date  at  least,  has 
not  been  a  total  success. 

We  have  not  yet  uncovered  COSVN, 
the  elusive  Communist  command  post 
which  originally  was  a  prime  objective. 
We  are  told  that  only  half  of  the  enemy 
arms  and  supply  stockpiles  In  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  will  have  been  im- 
covered  by  June  30. 

If  this  should  prove  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, surely  the  damage  to  the  enemy 
and  the  blunting  of  his  initiatives,  espe- 
cially in  South  Vietnam  m  and  rv  Corps, 
win  fall  short  of  our  hopes. 

However,  whatever  the  tactical  suc- 
cesses or  shortcomings  of  the  Cambodian 
Incursion.  I  feel  that  Its  real  evaluation, 
even  in  military  terms,  will  have  to  await 
the  enemy's  response  during  the  next  6 
to  8  montlis. 

And  argxunents  over  the  short-term 
pluses  and  minuses  only  obscure  the 
farther  reaching  consequences  of  the 
action. 

The  acid  test  of  the  Cambodian  action 
is  not  the  tactical  gains  or  losses:  It  Is 
whether  we  have  widened  the  war  or 
whether  the  action  will  help  us  get  out 
of  Vietnam  more  quickly. 

I  could  not  obtain  an  unequivocal  reply 
to  my  inquiry  about  whether  the  Cam- 
bodian action  justified  an  earlier  with- 
drawal. 

Not  one  American  ofQcial  with  whom 
I  talked — from  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
General  Abrams  on  down — would  rec- 
ommend an  acceleration  of  troop  with- 
drawals as  a  result  of  our  operations  in 
Cambodia.  I  was  told  simply  that  the 
Issue  was  too  speculative  and  was.  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  matter  of  the  highest 
policy  decisionmaking. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  the  monthly 
withdrawal  rate  proposed  between  now 
and  October  is  20  percent  below  the 
schedule  followed  during  the  early 
months  of  this  year. 

The  u.se  of  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  In  Cambodia  already  has 
led  to  a  reduction  in  allied  troop  strength 
in  South  Vietnam.  Further  reduction  at 
the  present  time  might  spread  the  re- 
maining forces  too  thin  to  permit  them  to 
accomplish  their  assigned  mission. 

But  most  important  to  our  long-term 
prospects  for  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam is  Cambodia's  new  role  as  a  major 
battlefield  In  this  war. 

Despite  our  hopes  that  the  Incursion 
will  be  only  a  temporary,  limited,  tacti- 
cal sortie,  I  am  deeply  troubled  that  the 
war  hsis  Ijeen  expanded. 


First.  I  fear  that  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion has  led  to  a  hardening  of  positions 
on  both  sides  and  that  prospects  for  a 
negotiated  peace,  while  never  very  en- 
couraging, are  now  dimmer  than  ever. 

Second,  there  Is  also  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  ethnic  Vietnam- 
ese in  Cambodia  fleeing  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. Some  90,000  already  have  done  so. 
We  know  that  these  people  are  not 
friendly  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime  and  may 
ally  with  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

Third,  there  Is  the  problem  of  South 
Vietnamese  mllitsuy  forces  remaining  In 
Cambodia  after  we  withdraw  our  troops 
by  June  30. 

President  Thleu  has  said  that  his 
forces  will  not  remain  permanently  In 
Cambodia,  but  also  has  emphasized  that 
the  ARVN  wUl  go  back  Into  Cambodia 
any  time  enemy  sanctuaries  are  rebuilt 
and  reoccupled. 

Vice  President  Ky  recently  returned 
from  talks  with  Lon  Nol  and  said: 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  ready  to  go  any 
place,  any  Ume  the  Cambodians  request  our 
help. 

Finally,  the  Lon  Nol  government  of 
Cambodia  Is  fragile  and  In  grave  danger. 
It  wants  to  be  neutral  but  Is  not  strong 
enough  militarily  to  maintain  that 
stance.  Fighting  is  In  progress  there  now, 
yet  many  high  and  knowledgeable  U.S. 
military  declare  that  Cambodia  is  not 
fit  to  fight.  In  the  event  of  its  fall  by 
reason  of  military  aggression  or  civil 
war.  it  could  seriously  impede  our  prog- 
ress in  South  Vietnam. 

These  factors  combine  to  pose  for  us 
some  ominous  alternatives. 

What  do  we  do  if  the  defense  of  Cam- 
bodia by  Asian  forces  runs  into  trouble? 
Do  we  go  back  in  to  save  them?  Or  do 
we  keep  to  our  word  not  to  do  so  when 
the  alternative  may  be  the  collapse  of  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  and  the  conversion  of 
all  of  Cambodia  into  one  vast  Commu- 
nist sanctuary  from  which  attacks  on 
the  South  can  be  launched? 

And  what  do  we  do  if  continued  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese keep  the  present  government  in 
power  but  keep  American  boys  indefi- 
nitely In  Vietnam,  In  the  face  of  a  war 
at  home  which  is  tearing  our  own  coim- 
try  apart? 

It  is  considerations  such  as  these 
which  convince  me  that  we  must  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  Vietnam  with  all 
due  speed,  that  we  must  get  out,  not 
deeper  In. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is  di- 
rected toward  this  end.  It  Is  an  attempt 
by  Congress  to  share  with  the  President 
the  responsibility  for  future  decisions 
on  war  and  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  I 
strongly  urge  Its  passage,  without  the 
Byrd  sunendment. 

I  do  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
as  now  written,  does  not  threaten  cither 
the  success  of  our  Cambodian  operations 
or  the  safety  of  the  troops  participating 
in  those  operations.  It  takes  effect  only 
after  June  30,  by  which  time  all  U.S. 
troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  own  time- 
table 


Second.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment as  now  written  will  not  affect  the 
President's  Inherent  constitutional  au- 
thority, after  June  30,  to  take  whatever 
action  is  needed  to  protect  the  safety  of 
American  troops  anywhere  in  the  world. 
If  American  troops  are  in  immediate 
physical  danger,  the  President  will  be 
able  to  act  decisively,  without  coming  to 
Congress,  in  order  to  protect  them.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  does  not  pre- 
vent air  strikes  over  Cambodia  in  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  troops  or  hot  pursuit 
by  ground  forces  across  the  border. 

Third.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
makes  clear  that  under  our  Constitution, 
the  President  and  Congress  have  a  shared 
respwnsibility  in  making  the  major  de- 
cisions of  war  and  peace.  Accordingly,  the 
amendment  is  not  an  affront  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  legitimate  powers,  but  an 
assertion  by  Congress  of  its  own  consti- 
tutional responsibility. 

Fourth.  The  amendment,  however,  is 
coimter  to  no  expressed  policy  armoimce- 
ment  of  the  President.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
stated  that  our  troops  will  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30  and  that  they  will  not 
be  sent  back  thereafter.  As  the  preamble 
to  the  amendment  states,  this  is  "in  ac- 
cord with  the  intention  of  the  President." 
Accordingly,  the  amendment  will  come 
into  force  only  if  the  President  reverses 
his  present  position. 

Fifth.  To  suggest  that  the  President 
may  reverse  his  position  is  not  to  distnist 
his  word.  Conditions  in  Southeast  Asia 
may  change  and  policy  changes  may  be 
required  by  them.  The  puripose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  Insure  that  such 
changes — which  could  involve  us  deeply 
in  a  considerably  wider  war — are  made 
only  with  the  approval  of  Congress.  If 
such  approval  is  forthcoming,  U.S.  action 
in  Cambodia — or  elsewhere — would  not 
be  precluded  by  the  amendment. 

Sixth.  The  Byrd  amendment  would  ne- 
gate the  effect  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  The  Byrd  amendment,  on 
the  surface,  addresses  itself  only  to  Pres- 
idential action  needed  "to  protect  the 
lives  of  U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam  or 
to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam."  These  words  would  be 
susceptible,  however,  to  sui  open-ended 
interpretation.  They  could  be  used  to  en- 
compass any  military  action  deemed 
necessary  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Our  present  Cambodian  opera- 
tion was  justified  in  such  terms,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  doubts  of  many 
observers  that  it  will  have  the  presumed 
effect.  Accordingly,  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, I  believe.  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  grave  responsibility  of  decisions 
on  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take  my  posi- 
tion here  today  in  any  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship. ■! ' 

We  got  into  this  war  together.  And 
we  can  only  get  out  of  It  together. 

Four  administrations,  both  parties, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
share  the  responsibility  for  our  Involve- 
ment there.  And  the  responsibility  for 
the  difficult  and  agonizing  decisions  nec- 
essary to  get  us  out  of  there  must  be 
above  party  and  branch  of  government. 
The  goal  must  be  peace,  not  politics. 
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We  must  all  remember,  especially  we 
Democrats,  that  this  was  not  Mr.  Nixon's 
war;  he  inherited  It  from  us. 

Accordingly.  I  call  on  Senators  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  In  a  spirit  of  co- 
operative bipartisanship.  I  wUl  continue 
to  support  the  President  in  his  efforts  for 
peace. 

And,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  also  do 
more.  We  must  help  the  President  make 
the  difficult  decisions  which  alone  will 
bring  us  the  peace  we  so  badly  want. 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace  there  Is  a 
shared  responsibility  between  Congress, 
which  is  given  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  existence  of  this  shared  responsi- 
bility is  deeply  enshrined  in  our  long 
history.  Its  importance  to  our  domestic 
tranquillity  has  had  articulate  spokesmen 
from  our  own  State— Webster.  Tobey, 
and  Bridges  among  them. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  one  of  these 
gentlemen — Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
whose  Senate  seat  I  now  hold  and  a  man 
who  knew  the  face  of  middle  America 
well— told  the  Nation  in  a  radio  address: 

Our  manliest  destiny  Is  to  keep  unspoiled 
the  best  example  In  our  civilization  of  a 
democracy  that  works.  The  decision  of  war 
or  peace  Is  too  great  to  leave  In  the  hands 
of  any  one  man. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire smd  commend  him  on  having 
drawn  what  I  believe  to  be  sound  con- 
clusions from  his  observations  and  ex- 
periences. I  wondered — I  do  not  believe 
he  mentioned  it  directly— whether  he 
found  out  anything  about  what  had  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers  that  we  were, 
at  least,  considering  paying  for  a  large 
Thai  Army  to  occupy  and  protect  Cam- 
bodia, including  Phnompenh? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No.  I  only  read  about 
that  in  the  newspapers  on  the  airplane 
on  the  way  back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  did  not  tell 
you 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  did  not  get  Into 
the  question  of  Thailand  troops  which  we 
are  paying  and  now  are  being  moved  to 
aid  against  the  Vletcong  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  if  this  country  is  not  to  suf- 
fer irreparably  and  continue  to  suffer 
irreparable  harm,  we  should  disengage. 
But  one  thing  that  worries  me  about  the 
possibility  of  our  disengaging  Is  the  fact 
that  if  the  Thai  move  In  with  a  sub- 
stantial army 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoxmc  of  Ohio) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me 
2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  occurred  to 
me— and  maybe  the  President  did  not 


anticipate  it— but  when  we  release  the 
long,  historical  ambitions  of  the  Thai 
for  Cambodian  territory,  and  they  used 
to  own  two  large  provinces  in  Cambodia, 
plus  the  rivalry  with  the  Vietnamese,  the 
President,  regardless  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, may  be  under  extreme  pressure  to 
go  in  there  to  maintain  a  kind  of  umpire- 
ship  among  Cambodians,  Thai,  and 
Vietnamese,  with  all  of  them  quarreling 
about  who  will  inherit  what  part  of 
Cambodia. 

I  think  this  greatly  complicates  any 
possibility  of  a  negotiated  peace.  If  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  correctly,  he  also 
stated  that  be  believes  this  incursion  into 
Cambodia  would  make  a  negotiated 
peace  much  more  remote.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  opportumties. 
which  are  not  very  great,  are  made  less. 
Mr.  PTILBRIGHT.  This  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  whole  question.  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  negotiated  peace  Is  the 
only  possibility  for  a  meaningful  peace. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  military  victory  In 
the  traditional  sense  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances  which  exist  in  that 
area,  because  the  area  is  bounded  by 
Chiiia,  and  the  kind  of  terrain  there, 
and  the  nature  of  the  hostility  itself.  A 
military  victory  is  not  possible — short  of 
using  nuclear  weapons. 

Did  the  Senator  hear  any  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  our  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  any  way  In  Southeast  Asia? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  None. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
impression  that  the  firm  policy  of  this 
country  is  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
In  Southeast  Asia?  Does  the  Senator 
know  ? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  know.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio> .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished    Senator   from    Kentucky 
yield  me  3  minutes? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Idaho.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  very  telling  statement 
he  has  just  completed. 

He  went  out  to  Vietnam  with  an  open 
mind.  He  came  back  with  an  independ- 
ent judgment. 

For  that,  we  honor  him. 


TRIBTJTE    TO    8XNATOR    COOPKR THK    QUIBT 

COOPER  or  COOPIB-CHTJBCH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  after  I  forewarned  him  that  I 
intended  to  insert  a  tribute  to  him  in  the 
Record,  warned  me  not  to  do  so. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  he  and  I 
have  disagreed  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. Thus,  on  my  own  authority.  I  want 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  tribute  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky richly  deserves. 

Mr.  President.  Dana  Bullen  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  wrote  recently 


an  excellent  article  entitled  "The  Quiet 
Cooper  of  Cooper-Church."  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  Mr.  Bullen  in  his  de- 
scription of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  as  a  man  with  a  strong 
reputation  for  integrity,  logic,  and  per- 

SistiCQCC 

A  word  about  the  vise  of  the  term 
"quiet"  In  the  Bullen  headline  is  in  order, 
lest  it  be  misunderstood.  Some  in  this 
country  now  insist  on  quietness  as  a 
prerequisite  of  patriotism,  equating  love 
of  country  with  a  willingness  to  abdicate 
the  first  duty  of  all  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy: to  think  and  study  the  issues  for 
themselves  and  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  their 
Government. 

In  reaction  to  the  view  that  Govern- 
ment expresses  some  divine  will,  rather 
than  the  efforts  of  honest  but  falUble 
men,  others  are  vmwilling  to  accept  a 
government  with  a  will  completely  its 
own  falling  to  respond  or  to  encompass 
the  deeply-held  beUefs  of  both  majority 
and  minority.  This  one  group  has  come 
to  fear  quietness  as  much  as  the  other 
group  feels  that  it  is  desirable  or  neces- 
sary. These  increasingly  conflicting  views 
are  one  set  of  many  dubious  legacies  of 
the  tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
have  spnmg  up  in  our  coimtry. 

In  Senator  Cooper's  case,  quietness 
has  not  meant  sitting  unobtrusively  in 
a  comer,  hoping  that  somehow  or  an- 
other events  would  miraculously  work 
themselves  out  in  Indochina— long  after 
hope  has  become  the  proverbial  ostrich, 
refusing  to  remember  where  all  past  ac- 
tions have  led  or  to  admit  where  all  sim- 
ilar present  actions  will  logically  and 
inevitably  lead.  Unswayed  by  wishful 
thinking,  he  has  looked  behind  the  rhet- 
oric of  success  always  promised,  but  in 
retrospect  never  gained — a  commodity, 
it  seems,  more  elusive  than  captured  nee 
or  guns— and  has  accepted  the  unpleas- 
ant reality  of  the  increasingly  dangerous 
Implications  of  our  policies  In  Indo- 
china. 

Senator  Cooper  has  not  taken  the  po- 
litically easy  course.  He  has  Insisted 
that  we  share  responsibility  for  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  which  we 
are— or  should  be— so  Important  a  part. 
The  Cooper-Church  sunendment  ex- 
presses this  responsibility  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constltu- 

^-ion.  .    ^,   „  ^,. 

Senator  Cooper's  quietness  m  his  fight 
has  been  matched  by  firmness.  In  the 
words  of  the  baccalaureate  address  given 
at  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  several  days  ago.  Senator 
Cooper  has  again  shown  that  "forebear- 
ance  to  use  violence  does  not  constitute 
complacency"  and  that  "militant  impa- 
tience does  not  require  violence  in  order 
to  prove  itself."  He  has  demonstrated 
that  the  most  effective  mUitance  of  all 
Is  that  which  perseveres  for  the  princi- 
ples that  matter  most. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bullen's  article  entitled 
"The  Quiet  Cooper  of  Cooper-Church" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Th«  Quirr  CooPKB  of  Coopmi-Chttrch 
(By  Dana  Bullen) 

The  Senate  storm  over  Cambodia  has  a 
quiet  center  where  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
R-Ky.,  Is  taking  on  all  comers. 

With  a  reputation  for  Integrity,  logic  and 
persistence,  the  68-year-old  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  India  maintains  that  limitations 
on  U.S.  military  operations  In  Cambodia  are 
needed  to  Insure  against  a  larger  war. 

"They  talk  about  undercutting  the  Presi- 
dent.■"  the  soft-spoken  senator  said  In  an  in- 
terview. 'Its  not  an  attack  on  the  President's 
powers  I  believe  he  wants  to  end  the  war. 
But  Congress  has  its  responsibility." 

tJNCONTROLLKB    EVENTS 

Cooper  fears  that  despite  President  Nixon's 
declared  intentions,  events  could  intervene, 
over  which  the  President  might  have  no  con- 
trol— such  as  a  stepup  In  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  the  appearance  of  Chinese  "volun- 
teers" OP  development  of  a  Cambodian  clvU 
war. 

"All  we  say  Is  that  before  this  operation  Is 
extended  or  leads  us  Into  war  In  Cambodia, 
the  President,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, must  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  Ita 
consent."  he  said. 

Specifically,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Republican 
and  Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho.  would  pro- 
hibit "retaining"  U5.  forces  in  Cambodia  and 
would  bar  military  operations  or  support  for 
Cambodian  forces  without  the  approval  of 
Congress  after  July  1. 

The  Senate  at  present  Is  about  evenly  di- 
vided on  the  proposal. 

In  earlier  contests,  the  tall,  shy-mannered 
senator  who  plans  to  retire  when  his  present 
term  ends  in  two  years,  racked  up  an  impres- 
sive Senate  record. 

"Cooper  Is  regarded  as  someone  who  just 
goes  where  the  facts  lead,"  said  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  D-Mlch.  "Party  labels  dont  distract 
him.  Personalities  are  not  involved.  Sincerity 
Is  never  questioned.  When  you  put  all  that 
together,  you've  got  a  guy  who  can  move." 

WORLD    WAR    n    SCRVICS 

A  gnidviate  of  Yale  who  went  on  to  Harvard 
Law  School.  Cooper  served  as  state  represent- 
ative, county  Judge  and  circuit  judge  In  his 
home  state  before  seeking  a  Senate  seat.  In 
World  War  n.  Cooper  enlisted  as  a  private  at 
age  41.  later  became  an  ofBcer  and  headed  the 
reorganization  of  the  German  Judicial  system 
In  Bavaria  at  the  war's  end. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  In 
1946.  Cooper  has  been  In  and  out  of  that  body. 
Three  times  he  was  elected  to  fill  unexpired 
terms,  twice  he  was  defeated,  and  It  was  no^ 
until  1960  that  he  was  elected  to  a  full  slx- 
yeax  term. 

After  one  upset.  Cooper  served  as  ambassa- 
dor to  India  In  1955-56.  Dtiring  another  pe- 
riod out  of  elected  office,  he  was  a  delegate 
euid  alternate  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  Senate  In  1959,  Cooper  came  within 
four  votes  of  defeating  Everett  Dlrksen  for 
GOP  leeder. 

He  was  a  principal  «ponsor  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  an<l  in  1965  ofTered  the  measvire 
that  created  the  Senate's  Ethics  Committee. 

Last  summer's  effort,  which  failed  by  two 
vortes  to  block  deployment  of  the  Safegtiard 
antiballlstlc  missile  system,  focvised  on  a 
Cooper-Hart  Amendment. 

The  roots  of  the  current  Senate  debate  on 
Cambodia.  It  happens,  rest  In  several  earlier 
Cooper  measures.  Including  the  "National 
Commitment"  resolution,  approved  70-16,  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

ONLT    JOIKT    ACTION 

This  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution, 
aimed  at  heading  off  future  Vietnam-type 
Involvement,  asserts  that  only  joint  actloo 
by  the  President  and  Congress  can  produce 


"commitment"  by  the  United  States  to  an- 
other nation. 

Two  months  later.  Cooper  again  took  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  debate  over  military 
spending  to  propose  language  that  would  ber 
use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

"It  raised  a  storm,"  he  recaUed.  "It  was 
evident  that  something  was  going  on  that 
some  knew  of — but  we  didn't.'" 

At  the  time,  It  never  occurred  to  Cooper 
to  Include  Cambodia  in  the  section.  "You 
couldn"t  very  well  pass  scanethlng  saying 
you're  not  going  to  Invade  a  neutral  country." 

With  scant  support  from  other  senators, 
Cooper  iniUally  faced  an  attack  against  his 
proposal  on  the  floor.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  was  prompted  to  deliver  a 
strong  defense  of  Cooper. 

"I  want  him  to  know  that  I  honor  him 
for  what  he  has  said  .  .  .."  Mansfield  said. 

Cooper  persisted,  and  the  Senate  eventual- 
ly adopted  the  Laos-Thailand  measure,  86  to 
0.  Critics  claimed  It  had  no  binding  effect, 
and  a  House-Senate  oonference  killed  the 
provision. 

Trying  again  to  get  the  provision  Into  law. 
Cooper  vowed,  "This  time  I'll  make  It  bullet- 
proof."  With  some  modification,  the  measure 
passed  again,  80  to  9,  and  was  signed  by  the 
Preeldent. 

Overall,  said  Cooper,  "Its  been  a  long  effort. 
First  to  stop  the  bombing  and  see  If  we  could 
get  negotiations  going.  Then  to  limit  the 
war  as  tightly  as  possible  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

"The  sooner  we  leave  (Indochina),  the 
better  It  will  be  for  the  United  States  and 
those  countries  over  there,"  he  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  The  Chair  advises  that 
31  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  22  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
so  many  ramifications  to  the  subject  now 
under  discussion  that  I  will  take  them 
up  briefly  one  by  one. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant item  connected  with  considera- 
tion of  the  Cooper-Church  and  Byrd 
amendments  probably  relates  to  the 
record  of  the  Nixon  administration  itself. 

For  the  last  4  weeks  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  bombarded  with  letters, 
telegrams,  and  petitions  sponsored  by 
veterans'  organizations.  Republican  com- 
mittees, and  others  urging — even  de- 
manding— that  we  unite  the  country  and 
support  the  President  in  his  expansion  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  war  into  Cambodia. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the 
President  to  expand  the  war  into  Cam- 
bodia is  one  of  two  of  his  decisions  which 
I  have  questioned,  the  other  one  being 
the  installation  of  the  ABM,  a  nonexist- 
ent defense  weapon  at  the  time  I  op- 
posed it. 

But.  Mr.  President.  President  Nixon 
has  made  many  other  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations, which  are  good. 

Leta  me  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

First.  The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  which  attempts  to  control  the  dis- 


tribution of  nuclear  weapons  around  the 
world. 

Second.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended the  most  revolutionary  and 
generous  changes  in  welfare  policies  pro- 
posed in  30  years. 

Third.  He  has  initiated  discussions 
with  Red  China  looking  to  improving 
relations  with  that  country  and  has 
liberalized  the  opportunity  of  Americans 
to  make  purcliases  from  that  country. 

Fourtli.  By  visiting  Budapest  he  was 
the  first  U.S.  President  to  ever  pay  a  visit 
to  a  Communist  country. 

Fifth.  He  has  submitted  the  Genocide 
Treaty  to  the  Congress  for  ratification. 
This  IS  a  highly  controversial  proposal.  I 
will  cross  this  bridge  when  I  come  to  it. 

Sixth.  He  has  greatly  improved  rela- 
tions with  Japan  by  recommending  the 
return  of  the  civilian  economy  of 
Okinawa  to  the  Japanese. 

Seventh.  He  has  recommended  cuts  in 
defense  spending  until  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
Federal  budget  will  be  devoted  to  hu- 
man resources  rather  than  to  prepara- 
tions for  war — the  breakdown  being  41 
percent  for  human  resources  and  36 
percent  for  national  defense. 

Eighth.  He  has  attempted  to  mollify 
the  world  by  moving  from  a  policy  of 
nuclear  superiority  to  one  of  nuclear  suf- 
ficiency. 

Ninth.  He  has  recommended  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  the  OEO  program 
for  an  additional  2  years  and  has  raised 
the  rank  of  OEO  Director  to  Cabinet 
level  status. 

Tenth.  He  has  strongly  urged  Congress  , 
to  adopt  the  Philadelphia  plan  which  as- 
sures black  people  their  share  of  jobs 
in  Federal  construction  projects. 

In  many  respects  President  Nixon  is 
the  most  liberal  President  in  this  century 
and  one  of  the  most  liberal  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  any  country. 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  judge  him 
on  his  whole  performance  as  President 
rather  than  on  a  single  item  in  which  I 
presently  feel  he  is  in  error. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite 
chagrined  to  learn  that  so  many  of  those 
who  ardently  support  him  in  expanding 
the  war  oppose  him  even  more  ardently 
wiien  he  tries  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
f>oor  people  of  tliis  country. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  considering  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  although  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  I  seriously  do  not  believe 
that  the  fate  of  tliis  country  depends  on 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  this  amendment 
whether  the  Byrd  amendment  is  ap- 
proved or  not. 

The  amendment  has  already  served  a 
useful  purpose,  and  Senators  Cooper  and 
Church  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
putting  it  in  focus. 

Certainly  a  constitutional  question  is 
involved,  a  question  that  has  been  with  us 
since  the  founding  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  for  rais- 
ing the  funds  necessary  for  the  operation 
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of  our  Government  and  making  the  ap- 
propriations which  make  such  operation 
possible. 

We  are  told  that  the  writers  of  our 
Constitution  intended  to  make  it  impos- 
sibl^or  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
our  Government  to  assume  a  dictatorial 
position  over  the  country. 
I  say  that  is  good. 

From  time  to  time  each  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  one  or  both  of  the  other  two. 

In  March  1941,  Congress  enacted  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  an  act  giving  President 
Roosevelt  authority  to  make  agreements 
with  any  other  country  even  to  the  extent 
of  determining  war  without  further  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress. 

At  that  time  the  State  Department  was 
declared  4-F  and  has  been  4-F  most  of 
the  time  ever  since. 

The  lend-lease  bill  purported  to  be  an 
effort  to  aid  England  in  her  fight  against 
Hitler  and  his  totalitarian  forces. 

May  I  say  here  that  the  main  issue  was 
not  aid  to  England  but  whether  the 
■United  States  should  convey  the  power  to 
make  agreements  which  could  lead  to  war 
from  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch. 

The  bill  was  made  a  partisan  issue  and 
the  lend-lease  bill  passed  with  the  sup- 
port of  50  Democrats  and  10  Republi- 
cans, with  19  Republicans  and  12  Demo- 
crats voting  against  it. 

Duiing  the  8  years  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  in  oflBce,  there  was  a 
high  degree  of  harmony  among  the  three 
brandies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  good  degree  of  harmony  between  the 
■United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Diiring  that  8-year  period,  our  econ- 
omy was  reasonably  good  and  not  one 
American  soldier  lost  his  life  fighting  on 
foreign  soil. 

It  was  during  the  term  of  President 
-  Eisenhower  that  v.e  were  urged  to  dis- 
'  patch  troops  to  Indochina  to  aid  the 
French. 

President  Eisenhower,  with  the  advice 
of  General  Ridgway,  wisely  refused  to 
get  us  involved  in  the  political  and  mili- 
tar>'  mire  of  Southeast  Asia  at  that  time. 
In  1961,  President  Kennedy,  reluctant- 
ly I  am  sure,  authorized  the  dispatch  of 
our  first  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  1964,  President  Johnson  requested 
Congress  to  enact  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  which  was  erroneously  inter- 
preted as  giving  him  authority  to  expand 
the  war  to  any  extent  which  he  felt  was 
required  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
President  Nixon  in  expanding  the  war 
into  Cambodia  was  on  much  sounder 
grounds  in  relying  on  constitutional  au- 
thority than  President  Johnson  was  in 
relying  on  legislative  authority  to  expand 
tlie  war  into  North  Vietnam. 

However,  this  argument  will  continue 
into  the  indefinite  future  so  I  will  not 
say  any  more  about  it  now. 

The  efifent  of  the  war  has  been — not 
counting  the  loss  of  over  40,000  American 
lives  and  the  wounding  of  nearly  300,000 
American  military  personnel — an  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  to  nearly  $400  billion,  unprece- 
dented inflation  which  is  bringing  un- 


precedented discouragement  and  hard- 
ship to  millions  of  Americans  and  a 
crippling  of  the  American  economy  until 
we  have  now  been  forced  out  of  many 
world  markets  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary costs  of  production  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time  employees  are  be- 
ing laid  off  from  important  industries  all 
over  the  Nation  while  those  who  are  not 
being  laid  off  are  seeing  their  working 
hours  cut  to  the  point  where  their  pay- 
check is  insufBcient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  families. 

This  situation  can  be  attributed  almost 
wholly  to  the  cost  of  the  Indochina  war. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  where  we 
must  consider  subsidizing  exports,  erect- 
ing high  tariff  walls,  or  seeing  our  in- 
dustries move  out  to  other  countries 
where  the  lower  cost  of  production  will 
still  permit  them  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  President  Nixon 
says  he  will  get  all  of  our  troops  out 
of  Cambodia  by  June  30. 
I  believe  he  will. 

He  h£is  expressed  his  intention  to  get 
us  out  of  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
war  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
I  believe  he  will  try. 

But,  Mr.  President,  he  is  going  to  find 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  out  of  this 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

He  wiU  be  under  pressure  not  to  mini- 
mize the  war  and  leave  Asia  to  the  Asians, 
but  to  keep  on  with  it  and  possibly  ex- 
pand it  to  include  other  countries. 

He  may  not  be  able  to  resist  this  pres- 
sure without  the  help  of  the  Congress. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  will 
help  him. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that 
if  this  amendment  passes  without  being 
hamstnmg,  that  the  relations  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
will  be  improved. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  at  bitter  odds 
with  each  other  even  though  debate  as 
to  the  authority  of  each  will  imdoubtedly 
continue. 

But  let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  by  giving  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  assume  the  war  making  powers 
and  responsibilities  which  constitution- 
ally belong  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
tlie  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  in  wholehearted 
accord  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  said,  and  most 
especially  with  the  last  several  lines 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  to 
heart. 

Mr.  President,  in  conformance  with 
the  statement  I  made  earlier  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
modification,  it  is  my  intention,  if  the 
present  modification  is  defeated  to  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  on  behalf  of  Sena- 


tors Cooper,  Aiken,  Church,  and  my- 
self. 
The  amendment  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19  Insert 
the  following:  Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  Con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

.  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  I  express  the  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  interpose  no  objection  to  my 
being  recognized  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  the  BjTd-GriflBn  amendment  at 

1  o'clock,  provided  that  amendment  does 
not  prevail,  with  the  additional  proviso 
that  if  the  vote  is  in  the  affirmative  on 
that  amendment  and  the  amendment 
prevails,  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  then  be  recognized  immediately 
after  the  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  under- 
stands that  I  have  no  objection.  I  had 
none  before.  I  have  none  now.  However, 
after  the  1  o'clock  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Maksfield)  has  asked  for 
recognition.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  before  he  left  the 
Chamber,  asked  me  to  renew  an  objec- 
tion to  any  unanimous-consent  request 
offered. 

As  a  matter  of  senatorial  courtesy,  I 
said  that  I  would  do  this  for  him  while 
he  was  out  of  the  Chamber. 

On  that  basis.  I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  JA^vrrS.  I  will  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  withdraw  my  request  in  or- 
der that  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  may  speak  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  cMt.  Fulbright)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
If  no  Senator  yields  time,  the  time  will 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the 
time.  May  I  ask  how  the  time  stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  28  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is,  I  believe,  the  only  remain- 
ing speaker  on  our  side,  I  hope  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  Byrd-GriflBn  language  will  do  so,  so 
that  the  remaining  time  may  be  equal- 
ized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  me  10  seccaids? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  started  with  equal  time.  I  yield- 
ed time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  opposes  my  amendment,  and  I  am 
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prepared  to  yield  additional  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  him,  which  will  leave  me  23 
minutes,  and  he  will  have  17  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  Senators  that  a  minute  has  been 
lost  on  each  side  within  the  last  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  that 
time  be  charged  also  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mar>'land. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
some  Senators  may  have  lost  sight  of  the 
history  behind  the  debate. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  sense  of  his- 
tory. He  remembered  the  long  list  of 
kings  and  mlers  who  crossed  borders  and 
plunged  their  countries  into  disastrous 
wars  without  the  approval  of  their  par- 
liaments and  people.  And  he  remembered 
that,  even  while  the  blood  was  spilling 
and  the  coffers  emptying,  to  his  people 
the  monarch  was  saying,  "The  war — it 
is  for  your  own  defense,  for  your  own 
good." 

Jefferson  believed  that,  under  the 
newly  framed  Constitution,  his  Nation 
would  have  none  of  that.  He  knew  that 
the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies.  And  he  believed  that 
these  constitutional  provisions  would 
surely  protect  our  Nation  from  the 
scourge  of  Presidential  wars. 

Jefferson  aptly  reflected  his  expecta- 
tions in  a  letter  to  Madison.  He  wrote 
that  by  vesting  in  Congress  the  power 
over  war,  the  constitutional  framers  had 
established  "one  effectual  check  to  the 
dog  of  war." 

The  recorded  intent  of  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  reflects  the  accuracy  of 
Jefferson's  interpretation.  On  Augtist  17, 
1787.  the  Constitutional  Convention  de- 
bated the  clause  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war. 

This  clause  originally  gave  Congress 
the  power  "to  make  war."  And  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  agreed  that 
the  power  over  war  should  lie  with  Con- 
gress. For  &£,  George  Mason  said,  the 
President  "could  not  safely  be  trusted 
with  it." 

But  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
also  believed  that  the  President  should 
have  the  power  to  defend  against  a  sud- 
den attack.  With  this  In  mind  the 
framers  decided  to  substitute  the  phrase 
"declare  war"  for  "make  war." 

Thus,  as  their  historic  debate  reflects, 
the  writers  of  our  Constitution  intended 
Congress  to  retain  control  over  the  power 
to  make  war,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
President  was  empowered  to  repel  uni- 
laterally sudden  attacks. 

History  teaches  us  that  Congress  too 
often  has  betrayed  the  wisdom  and  intent 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers.  Too  often  has 
Congress  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  over  the  great  is- 
sue of  war  and  peace.  And  too  often  has 
it  bowed  to  the  chimera  of  Executive 
omnipotence  over  this  vital  area. 

We  know  too  well  the  product  of  this 
neglect — the  result  of  our  willingness  to 


give  the  President  a  blank  check  to  make 
war.  It  has  opened  a  pandora's  box  of 
horribles.  It  has  produced  the  calamity 
of  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Vlriglna  (Mr.  Byrd) 
will  test  whether  the  Senate  is  going  to 
continue  on  this  calamitous  course.  A 
"yea"  vote  will  do  just  that.  Or  whether 
the  Senate  shall  vote  no  and  reassert  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation  its  constitutional 
authority  over  the  making  of  war  anri 
peace,  and  help  end  our  involvement  »" 
the  war. 

The  Byrd  amendment  grants  to  tb« 
President  the  authority  unlimited  I'' 
time,  manpower,  or  expense  to  keep  our 
troops  in  Cambodia  In  the  name  of  pro  - 
tectlng  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  said  that  this  Is  necesary  to  reafiQrm 
the  President's  right  to  protect  our  troops 
against  attack  from  Cambodia.  But  this 
rationale  Is  the  sheerest  of  folly. 

For,  as  I  have  noted,  our  Constitution 
already  gives  to  the  President  the  power 
to  do  just  that — to  defend  against  sud- 
den attacks.  Moreover,  if  history  teaches 
us  anything,  it  Is  that  the  President  is  all 
too  aware  of  this  power.  The  last  thing 
Congress  has  to  do  Is  to  remind  him  of 
it.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  this  rationale,  the 
Byrd  amendment  Is  completely  unneces- 
sary. 

But  generally  the  acts  of  Congress  are 
not  Interpreted  as  empty  gestures.  And  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
will  not  be  so  Interpreted.  I  am  concerned 
that  it  could  be  used  as  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  An  open  invitation  to 
the  President  to  take  us  into  another 
endless  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of  Lin- 
coln. When  President  Polk  started  the 
Mexican  War  by  sending  American 
forces  into  disputed  territory  along  the 
Rio  Grtmde,  Lincoln  wrote: 

Allow  the  F>re8ident  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so,  whenever  be  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose — and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  Lf  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power 
In  this  respect,  after  you  have  given  him  so 
much  as  you  propose. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  intends 
to  take  us  into  a  wider  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  exchange 
my  own  constitutional  responsibilities  in 
this  area  for  a  ray  of  hope.  If  the  Viet- 
nam war  teaches  Congress  anything,  it  Is 
that  It  must  no  longer  neglect  its  con- 
stitutional authority  in  this  area.  It  must, 
£is  Jefferson  said,  keep  tight  rein  on  the 
dogs  of  war. 

Because  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
again  relinquish  those  reins  and  give  the 
President  practically  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  make  war  in  Cambodia,  the 
Senate  must  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yotmc  of  Ohio) .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  expired. 

The  Chair  observes  attaches  standing 
In  the  Chamber.  The  Chair  orders  and 
directs  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  keep 
the  Senate  floor  clear  of  aU  personnel  ex- 
cept the  staffs  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  sec- 
retary to  the  majority  and  his  assistant, 


the  secretary  to  the  minority  and  his  eis- 
sistant,  and  those  attaches  assigned  by 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Policy 
Committees,  until  following  the  time 
when  the  vote  has  been  concluded  this 
afternoon.  The  Chair  instructs  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  commence  to  enforce 
this  rule  forthwith. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  more,  although  I  think  it  will 
be  futile,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  accorded  recognition  Immediately 
after  the  vote  on  my  pending  amend- 
ment, in  the  event  that  amendment  No. 
667  does  not  prevail.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  object.  I 
object  for  the  reasons  I  have  previously 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  previously. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  time  to  the  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  ob- 
jects. I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  he 
made  his  objection  before.  I  just  do  not 
understand  It.  I  think  It  is  a  very  bad 
precedent  to  be  setting. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  con- 
curred in  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  provide  for  a  time  certain  to  vote. 
Because  of  that  technicality,  he  is  in 
effect  being  precluded  from  doing  what 
he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do  without 
unanimous  consent. 

Because  of  that  technicality,  he  should 
be  accorded  an  opportunity,  by  being 
recognized  following  the  vote,  to  offer  his 
perfecting  Eumendment.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  really  will  not 
withdraw  his  objection.  Does  he  not 
think  It  would  set  a  bad  precedent  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia from  offering  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  may  be  yielded  time 
for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  the  distinguished  Eissist- 
ant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  have  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Dlinois  may  answer 
the  Inquiry? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader 
knows,  I  was  under  the  Impression  that 
we  were  going  to  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  on   Wednesday.  I  learned 
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that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  for  a  vote  on 
Thursday,  necessitating  my  canceling  a 
very  important  meeting  in  Chicago  to- 
day. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  it  was  agreed  by  all 
Senators  that  the  only  vote  that  could 
be  put  at  1  o'clock  would  be  either  on 
a  tabling  motion  or  on  the  amendment 
itself,  and  that  no  substitute  amendment 
could  be  interjected.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  every  Senator.  It  was  a  binding 
agreement,  under  the  normal  procedures 
of  the  Senate;  and  the  procedure  of 
offering  a  substitute  amendment  could 
not  be  followed  in  this  case. 

I  have  consistently  said,  and  I  say  once 
again,  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia modifying  his  lunendment  in  bus 
way  he  sees  fit  so  we  can  vote  on  that 
language,  as  he  wants  it,  at  1  o'clock.  I 
did  not  object  to  it  today,  nor  did  I  yes- 
terday. But  I  do  object  to  the  proposal 
that  the  pending  business  then,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  would  be 
the  Byrd  amendment  again.  How  much 
longer  must  that  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness? The  distinguished  Senator  has  had 
his  chance.  I  feel  it  Is  right  that  we  rotate 
and  that  the  authors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  have  the  right  to 
amend  their  own  amendment,  and  they 
have  been  barred  from  so  doing  up  to  this 
time.  If  they  wish  to  do  so,  I  think  it  Is 
only  fair  that  they  have  an  opportunity; 
and  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  I  would 
ask  for  recognition  so  that  I  may  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Percy 
amendment  could  be  voted  on,  which  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  gracious  enough  to  say  last 
night  he  would  agree  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  voting  tomorrow  on  the  modi- 
fied Byrd  amendment?  Would  not  that 
be  a  reasonable  compromise  and  still  pre- 
serve the  procedures  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  2  min- 
utes tome? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
giushed Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  some  way  can  be 
found  for  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  be  heard  on  any  subsequent 
revision  he  has  in  mind,  because  it  seems 
to  me  he  has  tried,  in  all  good  fsuth, 
to  secure  that  opportunity  by  the  only 
way  he  could  do  it  at  this  point,  and  that 
Is  to  secure  a  unauiimous-consent  request. 
He  has  not  seciu-ed  it.  It  may  be  that  he 
would  agree  to  securing  a  vote  on  some 
Intervening  amendment,  If  that  Is  the 
desire,  but  I  would  like  to  find  a  way  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  offer  such  further  modification,  frank- 
ly because  It  contains  a  clause  which  I 
have  said  publicly,  dowmtown,  and  up- 
town, ought  to  be  in  there,  and  that  is 
the  right  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  notified  In  the  event  there  are  any 
similar  actions  to  that  of  entering  into 
Cambodia,  for  example. 
That  Is  why  I  would  hope  we  could 


work  it  out,  as  the  Senate  so  often  works 
out  Its  various  problems,  by  extending 
the  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  get  some- 
thing else  in  here,  let  us  try  to  get  a  time 
agreement  that  we  vote  on  an  interven- 
ing amendment  and  then  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  lliat  Is  what  I  would  Uke  to 
see. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment  at  1  o'clock, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  rec- 
ognized to  offer  the  modified  version  of 
his  amendment,  and  that  we  vote  on 
the  modified  version  at  2  o'clock  this 

afternoon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject, because  I  have  announced  that  I 
will  seek  recognition  to  try  to  bring  this 
impasse  to  an  end.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer,  and,  as 
majority  leader,  I  intend  to  seek  recog- 
nition at  that  time  from  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  I  an- 
ticipate will  be  in  the  chair  now  occu- 
pied by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng). 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
then  proix)se  a  different  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  shall  be  in  order, 
and  that  a  vote  may  be  had  on  It  not 
more  than  2  hours  thereafter,  and  that 
following  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Byrdi  may  be  recognized,  and 
that  a  vote  may  be  had  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  not  more  than  2  hours  after 
the  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so 
reluctantly,  because  the  amendment 
which  win  be  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Cooper,  C^hurch,  Aiken,  and  Mansfield 
will  be  offered  only  In  case  the  pending 
modification  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Is  defeated;  otherwise  it  will 
be  "up  for  grabs." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  then 
modify  my  imanimous  consent  request  as 
follows:  That  if  the  Byrd  amendment 
shall  not  be  adopted,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be  recognized 
and  that  the  time  be  equally  divided  for 
a  period  of  2  hours,  to  be  followed  by  a 
vote;  and  then  following  that,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be 
recognized,  and  that  2  hours  of  debate 


be  allowed  on  that  amendment,  followed 

by  a  vote.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  go  along,  but  I  think.  In  all 
fsOmess  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  indicated  he  would  be  against  any 
agreement  to  that  request,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  I  think  is  aware 
of  the  situation,  I  object  very,  very  re- 
luctantly. If  it  can  be  cleared  up  on  that 
basis,  I  would  be  glad  to  agree. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Perhs«JS  we  can  do  so 
later  on. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing.   

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  12  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  have  Mr.  Nor- 
vlll  Jones  sit  at  the  majority  leader's  desk 
during  further  deliberations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  I  sense  the  feeling  of  Sen- 
ators. I  think  It  would  be  a  vain  thing 
and  a  useless  effort  for  me  to  attempt 
to  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest; and  I  say  that  certainly  without 
any  111  feeling,  but  I  do  want  the  Record 
to  show  again  that  I  sought  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  adding  to  it  the  lan- 
guage which  I  thought  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  honest  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  other 
Senators.  So  I  sought  to  do  that.  But 
having  failed,  I  shall  not  make  any  fur- 
ther effort,  I  shall  not  cry  over  spilt  milk. 
I  shall  proceed  now.  If  I  can  possibly  do 
so,  to  try  to  convince  Senators  of  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  that  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Even  though  I  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  modify  it,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  legislative  history  would 
indicate  that  the  clear  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  amendment  would  encompass 
the  various  modifications  that  I  have 
sought  to  Include  today. 

One  of  those  modifications  was  that 
the  President  could  only  take  action,  on 
a  temporary  basis.  If,  In  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  authority, 
powers,  and  duties,  he  thought  that  It 
was  necessarj'  to  send  men  back  into 
Cambodia — necessary  for  the  protection 
of  our  men  who  are  in  South  Vietnam; 
it  would  be  only  on  a  temporary  basis. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  administration, 
but  I  can  read  and  I  can  listen,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion has  Indicated  time  and  time  again 
that  any  incursion  into  Cambodia  would 
be  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  think  the 
legislative  history  will  show  that  that  is 
the  intent  of  my  SLmendment.  There  is 
no  intent  here  to  open  up  any  loopholes 
or  doors  whereby  the  President  might 
move  in,  under  the  guise — even  If  he 
wanted  to  do  so.  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
does — of  protecting  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  thus  become  com- 
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milted  in  a  new  war  or  in  a  permanent 
war. 

The  intent  of  the  language  also  is  that 
such  actions  must  be  clearly  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  my  sup- 
port of  paragraphs  2.  3,  and  4  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  think  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  has  been 
drawn  with  the  idea  in  mmd  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  all  Senators,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  We  are  con- 
cerned lest  we  get  involved  in  a  new  war. 
We  are  concerned  lest  we  get  drawn  into 
a  second  Vietnam.  We  all  want  to  see  our 
men  out  of  Cambodia  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  We  all  want  to  see  our 
men  brought  home  from  South  Vietnam 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  more 
than  400.000  men  in  South  Vietnam  now. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  they 
got  there,  or  who  put  them  there;  tliey 
are  there,  and  they  cannot  be  brought 
home  overnight.  It  does  take  time.  The 
President  has  indicated  his  desire  to 
bnng  them  home.  He  has  brought  115.000 
men  home.  He  has  promised  to  bring  an- 
other 50.000  home  by  October,  and  an- 
other 100.000  by  spring  of  next  year.  So 
the  plan  is  to  withdraw,  but  it  does  take 
some  time;  and  while  we  have  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  the  American 
people  want  those  men  to  be  protected. 
Our  Government  sent  those  men  to 
South  Vietnam.  Manj-  of  them  are  there 
through  no  choice  of  their  own.  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Grovemment  and  the 
duty  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  under  the  Constitution,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  lives  of 
those  men  who  are  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
facilitate  their  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  because  of  this  concern — which  I 
think  I  have  expressed  in  behalf  of  every 
Senator — that  those  men's  lives  be  pro- 
tected, that  I  have  attempted  to  modify 
paragraph  (1'  of  the  Cooper-Church 
language  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  able  to  act  to  protect  them. 
He  has  the  constitutional  authority  and 
duty  to  do  that.  Mr.  President,  but  para- 
graph <1>  would  say.  in  effect,  that  no 
troops  may  be  retained  in  Cambodia 
after  June  30.  period. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  that 
paragraph  say.  "Well,  the  President  can 
come  back,  and  he  can  make  his  case 
and  get  a  new  appropriation." 

But  we  all  know  what  that  means.  We 
would  have  to  have  a  budget  estimate, 
there  would  have  to  be  congressional 
hearings  and  discussions  within  the  com- 
mittee, and  marking  it  up:  then  the  bill 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  3-day  rule, 
there  must  be  Senate  debate,  and  by  that 
time,  the  enemy  has  gone,  or  has  attacked 
our  men. 

We  cannot  add  to  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  nor  take  it  away: 
but  we  can  put  handcuffs  on  it.  We  can 
prevent  the  proper  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority, and  I  am  afraid  that  paragraph 
<  1  >  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
as  now  written,  would  do  just  that  by 
cutting  off  f  imds. 
It  is  for  that  reason  tliat  I  have  offered 


the  language  in  my  amendment,  hoping 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not 
attempt  to  preclude  the  proper  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  authority,  powers, 
and  duties  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  if 
it  becomes  clearly  necessary  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam  to  temporarily  use  groiuid  forces 
again  in  Cambodia. 

That  is  tlie  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
I  hope  tliat  the  Record  will  be  clear  as 
to  its  intent  and  meaning.  It  is  an  effort 
to  help  all  sides.  We  all  want  to  get  out 
of  the  war.  but  we  want  also  to  protect 
our  men.  Mr.  President,  the  language  as 
now  written  will  never  become  law.  Let 
us  not  suffer  anj'  illusions  about  that.  The 
other  bodi'  will  not  accept  it;  or,  if  it 
does,  tlie  Pi-esident  would  veto  it,  and  if 
he  were  to  veto  it.  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  over- 
ride his  veto.  So  tliis  langua.'ie  cannot  be- 
come law  as  now  written.  I  am  hopeful 
that  if  my  language  is  adopted,  it  might 
be  somewhat  more  acceptable  to  the 
other  body,  and  might  have  better 
chances  of  enactment,  because  I  do  want 
to  see  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
enacted  into  law,  if  it  can  be  amended  as 
I  have  sought  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  for  a  minute  and 
a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  Vietnam;  and  I  do 
not  mean  from  Saigon,  I  mean  from  for- 
ward fire-support  areas.  I  have  been  with 
the  troops  who  have  been  fighting. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  procedures  being  dis- 
cussed here  today;  and  I.  too.  do  not  un- 
derstand them,  either.  I  do  not  see  how 
smyone,  as  the  Senator  has  so  eloquently 
said,  can  argue  that  it  is  proper  to  send 
boys  out  to  fight  and  then  not  permit 
the  President  and  tha^e  military  experts 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  do 
what  they  believe  is  right  for  the  na- 
tional security,  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops,  and  in  order  to  bring  them  liome 
and  hurry  the  hoped  for  peace. 

I  point  out  that  with  regard  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  the  President  has  kept  his 
promise:  115.000  men  have  come  home. 
The  next  150,000  are  coming  home  on 
schedule.  There  has  been  no  doubletalk. 
There  has  been  no  whitewash. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  very 
diCBcult  for  this  Senator  to  face  the 
yoimg  men  I  had  lunch  with  2  days  ago, 
at  a  place  called  Shakey's  Hill,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  why  this  language  is  not 
acceptable,  or  why  it  would  be  neces- 
sary', before  an  attack  as  important  as 
the    Cambodian    excursion.    temporar>' 


though  it  be,  that  it  be  discussed  and  de- 
bated here  in  the  Senate. 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  result  of  such 
a  debate  woiild  be.  The  original  estimates 
were  2.000  Americans  killed.  We  are  ac- 
tually down  to  about  10  percent  of  that, 
because  of  the  element  of  surprise,  be- 
cause the  President  was  permitted  to  give 
the  order  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  the  ARVN  forces,  to  move  in 
quickly,  without  debate  or  without  pub- 
lic disclosure. 

In  spite  of  that,  we  were  told  by  defec- 
tors— specifically,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
charge  of  8,000  men  in  the  Parrot's  Beak 
area — the  enemy  still  had  20  hoiu-s'  no- 
tice. 

The  element  of  surprise  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  preceding  debate,  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  Senators  can  rationalize 
tliis  to  thase  courageous,  brave  yoimg 
men  who  were  sent  out  there,  who  would 
prefer  to  be  somewhere  else. 

I  personally  support  the  amendment 
most  enthusiastically,  and  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, nor  have  I  heard  any  logical 
rationale  for,  not  supporting  it.  I  think 
this  entire  debate  is  ill-advised  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  should  be  had  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  at  peace,  and  when 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  lives  of 
American  boys  who  are  doing  a  job,  and 
who  have  turned  around  completely  the 
initiative  of  tlie  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  cosponsor.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts to  modify  the  Cooiaer-Church 
amendment  such  as  the  modification 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  at- 
tempts to  write  into  the  law  a  congres- 
sional waiver — a  waiver  which  says  that 
once  the  President  puts  on  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  hat.  Congress  auto- 
matically agrees  to  accept  whatever  ac- 
tion he  and  he  alone  deems  necessary. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers ever  envisioned  having  Congress  pro- 
vide the  President,  acting  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  with  such  a  waiver,  and 
the  writing  of  such  a  waiver  into  the 
pending  legislation  could  provide  a  sig- 
nificant precedent  for  other  legislation. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  until 
now,  it  has  always  been  understood  that 
Congress  could  not  impinge  on  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  protect  our  troops  in  the  field  or  our 
citizens  abroad.  Until  now,  it  has  always 
been  understood  that  a  congressional 
waiver,  a  conpressional  disclaimer,  was 
not  necessary.  The  President  has  imder- 
stood  this,  as  has  Congress. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  on  send- 
ing our  troops  into  Cambodia,  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state 
that  his  actions  in  any  way  impinged 
upon  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress.  This  is  what  the  President 
thought  of  issuing  such  a  disclaimer.  And 
Congress  ought  to  learn  from  it. 
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The  real  Issue — and  we  must  face  It 
now — is  to  preserve  tlie  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  role  that  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  the  Senate  to  play.  That 
can  be  accomplished  in  only  one  way; 
We  either  face  up  to  it  now,  or  we  turn 
once  more  away  from  it.  We  either  stand 
up  now  or  we  roll  over  and  play  dead 
again.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  assert 
the  authority  that  the  Constitution  vests 
in  it,  and  to  do  so  without  writing  in  a 
disclaimer  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, subverts  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  hope  that,  at  long  last,  after  6  years 
of  inconclusive  warfare,  all  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  health,  safety,  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people;  after 
three  Presidents  have  shown  themselves 
unwilling  or  unable  to  extricate  this 
country  from  the  morass  into  which  we 
have  sunk  so  deeply,  the  Senate  will,  at 
long  last,  stand  up  to  its  responsibility; 
that  we  will  imdertake  to  assert  the 
IX)wer  that  tlie  Constitution  vests  in  this 
body,  and  that  we  will  begin  to  write  the 
outer  limits  of  American  participation 
in  this  widening  Indochina  war.  That  is 
our  responsibility;  that  Is  what  we  seek 
to  assert  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  say  let 
there  be  no  congressional  disclaimer. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
fioor  to  support  the  Byrd  amendment 
because  I  consider  it  a  reasonable  way 
of  moderating  the  dangerously  inflexi- 
ble language  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act 

Wlien  President  Nixon  informed  the 
American  people  on  April  28  that  he  had 
ordered  American  troops  to  move  against 
the  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia, 
I  announced  my  immediate  support  for 
the  President's  action. 

I  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  this  ac- 
tion would  save  American  lives,  ex- 
pedite the  rate  of  American  witlidrawal 
from  Vietnam,  and  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

In  the  outburst  of  protest  that  followed 
the  President's  action,  many  emotional 
and  unfounded  charges  were  made. 

It  was  charged  that  we  were  escalat- 
ing the  war  by  attacking  the  enemy's 
Cambodian  sanctuaries.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  fighting  the  same  enemy  and 
the  same  war  in  largely  the  same  ter- 
ritory, and  that  we  are  still  committed 
to  the  same  ambitious  program  of  troop 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  operation 
was  to  permit  us  to  deescalate  our  own 
involvement  in  the  war  without  the  dan- 
ger of  major  enemy  attacks  from  the  di- 
rection of  Cambodia  while  we  were  do- 
ing so.  From  this  standpoint  the  opera- 
tion has  been  a  brilliant  success,  which 
has  set  the  enemy  back  at  least  6  months, 
and  conceivably  as  much  as  a  year. 

It  was  also  charged  that  we  were  vio- 
lating international  law  in  crossing  the 
frontiers  of  a  neutral  coimtry.  But  as 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  in  his  masterful  presenta- 
tion of  June  3,  if  a  government  which 
claims  neutrality  fails  or  is  unable  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  troops  or  sup- 


plies through  its  territory  by  one  side, 
then  the  other  side  has  the  right,  in 
self-defense,  to  cross  into  the  so-called 
neutral  territory  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  enemy  forces  there. 

It  was  charged  that  we  had  entered 
Cambodia  without  the  invitation  of  its 
government  and  without  notifying  it  in 
advance.  But  now  that  the  Cambodian 
Government  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
welcomes  our  action  and  would,  indeed, 
like  us  to  stay  longer,  I  do  not  hear  any 
of  the  original  critics  arguing  that  this 
approval  morally  validates  our  action. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  initial 
overcharged  reaction  to  the  Cambodian 
events  that  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  amendment  would  not  only  pro- 
hibit the  authorization  of  funds  to  re- 
tain U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  beyond 
July  1.  1970.  but  it  would  also  prohibit 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  air  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  in  support  of  the 
Cambodian  forces;  for  attaching  ad- 
visers or  specialists  or  any  other  mili- 
tary personnel  to  the  Cambodian  forces 
in  any  capacity;  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  ethnic  Cambodian  mercenaries  whom 
we  recruited  and  trained  in  Vietnam  and 
who  are  now  bearing  a  heavy  share  of 
the  battle  in  Cambodia.  Finally,  it  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  any 
special  assistance  to  the  government  of 
Thailand  or  South  Vietnam  or  any  oth- 
er government  which  may  seek  to  as- 
sist Cambodia  resist  a  Commimist  take- 
over. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  its  authors 
and  supporters,  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  were  ever  to  become  law, 
would  guarantee  a  Communist  takeover 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  this  in 
very  short  order. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  first  in 
the  hospital  and  then  at  home.  I  have 
sought  to  follow  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  My  one  regret  is  that  my  health 
has  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  take 
part  in  this  debate  actively  because  no 
more  momentous  issue  has  come  before 
the  Senate  in  recent  years. 

I  say  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  could  al- 
most certainly  never  become  law.  Even 
if  it  were  approved  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  stand  virtually  no  chance  of  being 
approved  by  the  House.  And  if,  by  some 
miracle,  it  were  approved  by  both 
Chambers,  the  President  would  still  have 
the  right  of  veto. 

But  I  would  nevertlieless  consider  it  a 
disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  if  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  were  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

Its  approval  by  the  Senate  would  mark 
a  major  victory  for  the  resurgent  isola- 
tionism which  today  afflicts  our  country. 
It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  sense  that  those  who  vote  for 
it  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  re- 
fusing to  accept  at  face  value  the  Presi- 
dents  assurance  that  all  American 
forces  engaged  in  the  present  operation 
win  be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  June. 
It  would  be  a  challenge  to  the  Presi- 


dent's constitutional  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  because  it  would  pre- 
vent the  President,  without  prior 
congressional  approval,  from  taking  any 
future  action,  by  land  or  air,  against 
Communist  buildups  in  Cambodia,  even 
if  such  action  were  to  become  urgently 
necessary  to  protect  American  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

It  would  also  be  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  President's  Guam  Doctrine,  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  deny  any  kind  of 
assistance  to  the  beleaguered  Cambodian 
Government,  even  assistance  through 
neighboring  Asian  coimtries. 

It  would  be  an  evidence  of  national 
disarray,  at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment, which  could  only  encourage  our 
enemies  and  make  them  more  infiexible 
in  response  to  our  surrender  of  flexi- 
bility. 

I  support  the  modifying  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
because  it  makes  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  "shall  not  preclude  the 
President  from  taking  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  hves  of 
United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
or  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

It  distresses  me  that  this  debate  has 
been  necessary. 
We  all  want  peace. 

We  all  want  to  see  our  American  boys 
come  home  from  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

But  there  would  be  no  point  in  ter- 
minating the  Vietnam  war  in  a  manner 
which  invites  more  wars  and  larger  wars 
in  the  very  near  future.  And  it  is  this 
issue  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  Vietnsun  and  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

The  distinguished  columnist  Crosby 
Noyes  put  the  matter  in  these  words: 
These  proposals  are  no  more  than  the  nose 
of  the  camel.  The  trend  Is  toward  the  out- 
right abdication  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  world  power.  If  It  prevails,  the  world 
Is  going  to  be  a  very  dangerous  place  to  live 
in,  not  only  for  Americans,  but  for  everyone 
else  as  well. 

If  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  in 
its  original  form  should  ever  become 
law,  then  the  world  will  certainly  be- 
come a  more  dangerous  place  to  live  in. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  give  due 
weight  to  the  larger  issues  involved  and 
that  they  will  cast  their  votes  for  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the  com- 
plete text  of  a  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  from  the  Cambodian 
Government  dated  May  5,  in  which  Cam- 
bodia's Permanent  Representative  to  the 
U.N.,  Mr.  Khim  Tit,  states  that: 

The  Cambodian  government  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  the  President  of  the  TTnlted 
States  of  America  took  Into  account  In  his 
decision  the  legitimate  aspiration*  of  the 
Cambodian  people,  whose  only  desire  Is  to 
live  In  peace,  in  Its  territorial  Integrity,  In 
Independence  and  In  strict  neutrality. 

In  the  same  letter  the  Cambodian  rep- 
resentative said  that  his  government 
"respects  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
President  Richard  Nixon." 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Permanent  Representative 
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of    Cambodia    to    be    printed    in    the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  „  ««.,  e    la-jn 

New  York.  May  5, 1970. 

U  Thajjt, 

SecretaTy-General  \ 

Vntted  Nations 

""^Z  on  instructions  from  my  Government^ 
I  tove  Uie  honour  to  bring  to  your  noUoe 
hf fouo^ing  statement  by  tbe  Government 
r,f  RiMcue  ol  Cambodia  dated  4  May  i»'"- 
°'-ir^  message  to  the  Nation  on  30  April 
1970  Mr.  Richard  Ntxon,  President  of  the 
UniVed  States  of  America,  announced  im- 
SoT^t  measures  he  had  taken  to  deal  with 
mcVe«ed  miliwry  aggression  by  North  Vlet- 
N^  m  the  terrtwry  of  Lao6.  Cambodla^d 
LTth  Vlet-Nam.  One  of  those  ^^f^^f^^' 
X«-ned  nnlt*d  States  assistance  for  the  de- 
rtncfof  C^bodlan  neutrality,  which  was 
^S  violated  by  the  North  Viet-Na^ese^ 

■-nie  Oovernment  of  Rescue  notes  with 
sauTfactlfn  ^at  the  President  of  the  Unlt^ 
States  of  America  tooK  into  account  In  his 
dS^on  the  legitimate  asplraUons  of  the 
C^^^  people,  whose  only  desire  is  to 
S^m  peacfTn  its  territorial  Integrity,  m 
LepenSence  and  in  strict  ^eutraU^^  For 
that  reason  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
^esT^declare  that  It  respects  the  sentl- 
SS^  expressed  by  President  Richard  NUon 
and  to  express  Its  gratitude  to  b^^ 

•It  IS  high  time  that  other  friendly  na- 
uo^  i^d^tood  the  exuemely  serious  ^tua- 
S^ln  which  Cambodia  Is  and  <^e  ^^^ 
fl^TstAnce  of  the  Cambodian  people,  the  vie- 
t^'"^  fr^ed  aggression.  The  Oovernm^ 
ofH^cue  now  renews  the  appeal  for  asslst- 
^c^  made  on  14  April  1970  and  dedar^ 
fS^t  It  will  accept  all  uncondlUonai  aaslst- 
^  gU^  in  any  form  (military^ economic 
and  dlplomauc)  by  friendly  oounm«. 

Given  at  Phnom  Penh.  4  May  1970. 

fsLould  be  grateful  If  you  would  tr^^t 
the  text  of  this  letter  to  aU  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations.  v.,„»,.^» 

Accept.  Sir.  the  awurances  of  my  highest 

consideration.  khu*  Tit. 

Permanent  Revreaentative  of  Cambodia. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  4  weeks 
ago  the  Congress  set  out  to  reestablish  Ite 
r^ponsibility  in  war  and  peace.  It  moved 
to  reaffirm  confidence  in  representative 
government.  Its  aim  in  May  under  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  for  Cambo- 
dia was  the  same  as  last  December  for 
Laos  and  Thailand.  In  order  to  expedite 
withdrawal,  to  make  certain  we  d^d  not 
fall  into  another  South  Vietnam  the 
Congress  limited  the  batUefleld  to  South 
Vietnam  alone.  The  President  approved 
this  on  December  29.  1969.  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Cambodian  incursion,  Cam- 
bodia was  considered  a  third  country  not 
to  be  involved  with  ground  combat 
troops,  the  same  as  Laos  and  Jhai^af  <*• 
In  fact  the  Secretory  of  State  told  a 
committee  of  Congress  less  than  48  hours 
before  Cambodia: 

We  recognize  that  If  he  escalates  and  If 
we  get  involved  In  CambodU  with  our  gronnd 
troops,  that  our  whole  program  Is  defeated. 

With  this  background  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  with  Cooper-Church 
we  move  also  to  reestablish  the  credibility 
of  the  President  and  the  credibUity  of 
the  Congress.  However,  there  has  been 
poUUcal  reaction  on  both  sides.  And  there 
is  a  playing  on  words  as  to  the  Byrd 
amendment  now  before  us.  It  means 
what  it  says— that  nothing  should  pre- 


vent the  President  from  taking  action 
necessary  to  protect  the   lives  of  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  or  to  facilitate 
their  withdrawal.  You  carmot  legislate 
for  twisted  design  or  distorted  motive. 
Obviously  this  inherent  right  has  been 
distorted  and  there  are  those  who  fear 
that  it  will  be  employed  again  to  go  back 
into  Cambodia.  If  the  Congress  speaks 
through  Cooper-Church  with  the  Byrd 
proviso,  then  no  Commander  in  Chief 
will  employ  the  Byrd  proviso  imless  there 
is  a  clear  and  present  danger  different 
than  headquarters   and   supply   dumps 
just  over  the  Une.  Whetlier  or  not  the 
Byrd  proviso  is  afBrmatively  included  is 
of  little  import  because  the  right  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect our  forces  is  inherent.  However,  the 
responsibility  of  making  war  in  a  third 
country,  of  spreading  the  war  to  a  third 
country  is  constitutionally  that  of  the 
Congress.   Like  many  who   watched  in 
dismay  the  limited  and  costly  poUcy  em- 
ployed in  Vietnam,  I,  too,  yearned  for 
military  victory.  But  each  Commander  in 
Chief,  including  the  present  one.  has  tied 
the  hands  of  the  military  and  refused  to 
give  the  order  to  win.  Obviously,  under 
this  policy  it  would  be  wrong  to  widen 
the  field  of  battle  and  assume  responsi- 
bilities in  another  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
try. And  let  me  reaflftrm  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  alive  and  living  here  in  America. 
We  do  not  need  search  parties  to  look 
for  it  in  Cambodia.  The  need  of  the  hour 
is  a  national  policy  supported  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  This  is 
not  to  be  foimd  by  viewing  enemy  caches 
and  consulting  battle  commanders  10.000 
miles  away.  It  must  be  rediscovered  in 
the  hearts  of  citizens  and  Congressmen 
here  at  home  determined  that  this  Na- 
tion stand  together. 

StTPPOBT    rOR   COOPDl-CHtmCH    AMEJTBMINT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  concerned 
citizens  continue  to  express  their  opinion 
about  the  military  involvement  of  this 
country  in  Cambodia.  I  recently  received 
a  well-thought-out  letter  from  Thomas 
Hale  Boggs,  Jr..  wherein  he  expressed 
support  for  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. Since  we  have  a  key  vote  on  this 
issue  today.  I  thought  Mr.  Boggs'  letter 
would  be  of  particular  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CnrvT  Chasb.  Md., 

June  5. 1970. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris. 

Dkar  Fred:  Ab  a  potential  candidate  for 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
for  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment  and  my 
views  on  the  recent  VS.  mlUtary  Inctirslon 
Into  Cambodia. 

The  action  In  Cambodia  well  Illustrates 
the  false  assumption,  characteristic  of  too 
much  of  U.S.  policy  throughout  the  Viet- 
nam wax.  th*t  battlefield  tacUcs  and  fire- 
power will  achieve  our  objectives. 

0\ir  announced  pxirpoee  In  Vietnam  has 
been  political  sucoees.  not  military  victory, 
yet  we  have  measured  progress  by  casualty 
ratios  and  bombing  effectiveness. 

This  latest  Cambodian  adventure  Is  a  logi- 
cal but  regrettable  outgrowth  of  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  military  power.  The 
danger  Is  not  that  the  operation  will  f»ll. 


but  rather  that  It  will  succeed  enough  to  de- 
lude us  that  new  and  bolder  military  Inltla- 
tlvee  should  be  undertaken. 

Strategic  gains  In  Southeast  Asia,  even 
once  achieved,  have  a  way  of  evaporating. 
The  replacement  of  enemy  arsenals  once  cap- 
tured, and  the  reappearance  of  enemy  troops 
once  driven  off,  have  been  recurring  facts  of 
life  In  Indochina  for  twenty  years.  The  les- 
son of  history  In  that  region  must  be  that 
If  weapons  of  war  cannot  succeed  militarily, 
they  must  certainly  be  of  very  marginal  use 
politically. 

If  the  war  has  gone  badly  in  Vietnam,  It 
has  been  more  troublesome  at  home.  This 
frustrating  and  protracted  conflict  has  not 
only  drained  off  American  blood  and  treas- 
ure; It  has  precipitated  at  home  one  of  the 
most  serious  social  and  economic  dislocation* 
m  our  history. 

Sophocles  said  once  that  "war  loves  to  prey 
upon  the  young."  This  war  has  taken  a  grue- 
some toll  not  only  of  our  young  men  In  the 
field,  but  also  a  toll  of  Incalculable  propor- 
tion In  the  puzzlement  and  despair  of  thou- 
sands of  our  youth.  People  of  good  will,  of  all 
ages  and  all  political  persuasions,  are  driven 
Increasingly  to  frustration,  confusion  and 
bitterness  over  Vietnam. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  disagree  that 
our  first  and  most  urgent  priority  must  be  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

To  end  the  war.  we  must  confront,  and 
act  upon,  some  realities  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  find  unappealing: 

First,  we  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  dead- 
line of  June  30.  1970.  for  removal  of  all  U.S. 
military  personnel  from  Cambodia.  Further 
military  movements  into  Cambodia  or  Laos, 
or  across  other  national  borders  In  that  re- 
gion, must  not  occur  vrtthout  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Second,  we  must  fix  and.  barring  a  con- 
trary decision  of  Congress,  adhere  to  a  dead- 
line of  June  30.  1971,  for  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  American  combat  troopw  from 
Vietnam. 

Third,  we  must  use  our  considerable  Influ- 
ence with  President  Thleu  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Cambodia  and  begin  to  take 
meaningful  ste;>s  to  broaden  the  poUtlcal 
base  of  his  government. 

To  Americans  like  myself,  accustomed  to 
the  swift,  decisive  and  honorable  Influence 
of  our  country  in  world  affairs,  these  sug- 
gestions are  discomforting. 
There  will  be  no  enemy  surrender. 
There  will  be  no  Joyous,  popular  outpour- 
ing of  people  Into  the  streets,  celebrating  the 
conclusion  of  the  v?ar. 

Those   whom   the   war  has  disfigured ,  or 
-who  have  lost  relatives  and  friends  in  battle. 
'Will  be  entitled  to  an  explanation  we  can- 
not easily  supply. 

But  the  alternatives  to  this  policy  of  dis- 
engagement are  far  less  acceptable. 

To  persist  in  the  war  is  unthinkable.  It 
would  further  divide  the  country  and  would 
even  be  of  doubtful  military  utility. 

To  seek  dramatic  short-run  military  ad- 
vantage, as  in  Cambodia,  would  be  to  foster 
misplaced  hope  for  a  decisive  victory  that 
cannot  come. 

Worse  still,  to  fall  to  commit  ourselves  to 
a  withdrawal  program  is  to  squander  lives, 
time,  effort  and  attention  necessary  to  begin 
a  healing  process  at  home. 

In  seeking  the  Presidency,  Richard  Nixon 
promised  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  After  his 
election,  I,  like  other  Americans  earnestly 
hoped  that  he  would  implement  such  a  plan. 
I  refrained  from  public  crttlclam.  I  believed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  to 
turn  us  toward  peace. 

Now,  however,  the  time  for  silent  expec- 
tation Is  past.  We  are  at  a  Juncture  as  serious 
as  any  in  the  course  of  the  war.  for  in  the 
glow  of  short-run  Cambodian  successes,  the 
President  Is  susceptible  to  seduction  by  mili- 
tary planners. 
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There  is  a  danger  that  he  will,  even  un- 
wittingly, lead  us  deeper  mto  an  Asian  quag- 
mire. The  pressures  are  strong  and  obvious: 
South   Vietnam  Is  intoxicated   with  fresh 
military  success; 

Cambodia,    newly    friendly — and    desper- 
ate—has implored  us  for  mlllUry  assistance; 
Thailand's  security  remains  in  Jeopardy; 
Laos  remains  a  scene  of  war,  and  our  pres- 
ence there  has  been  acknowledged  without 
drastic  domestic  outcry; 

NVA  troops  and  stores  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos  have  confirmed  that  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict Is  something  more  than  a  civil  war. 

At  no  previous  time  has  there  been  a  more 
compelling  necessity  to  bring  countervailing 
influences  to  bear  on  the  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  mindful  of 
their  past  failure  to  assert  their  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  are  seeking  to  restrict 
the  President's  power  to  spend  for  war. 
Thousands  of  Americans — lawyers,  teachers, 
workers,  students,  housewives,  clergymen- 
are  engaging  themselves  actively  In  the  elec- 
toral process  this  year.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  working  within  the  system,  peacefully 
but  with  determination,  will  have  a  remark- 
able effect. 

Finally.  President  Nixon  has  damaged  the 
cause  of  "sensible  resolution  of  this  war  by 
raising  the  spectre  of  the  United  States  as  a 
"helpless  giant."  No  nation  doubts  our 
strength.  If  there  Is  doubt  we  must  dispel— 
in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world — It  is  the 
doubt  that  we  are  capable  of  recognizing  the 
limits  of  our  power;  that  we  understand  the 
best  uses  of  our  resources;  and  that  we  know 
our  responsibilities  to  our  people.  This  way 
lies  the  only  honorable  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  will  prevail  and  that  It 
will  be  adopted  In  Conference.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  control  of  the  Congress  and 
we  must,  as  a  party,  vote  to  end  the  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Hale  Bogos.  Jr. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request?  Do  we  have  any 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  have 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator. 


TTNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    REQtJEST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  sisk  imanlmous  consent  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing Byrd  amendment,  and  If  that 
amendment  Is  unsuccessful,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment:  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  2  hours  on  said  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  the 
minority  leader;  that  immediately  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment:  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  2  hours  on  said  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
majority  leader:  that  Immediately  upon 
its  disposition,  there  be  a  period  of  2 
hours  on  the  committee  amendment,  the 
vote  to  occur  on  the  conunittee  amend- 
ment at  the  end  thereof,  and  the  time 
prior  thereto  and  the  2-hour  period  prior 
thereto  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader, 


with  one  proviso — If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader— that  If 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) wishes  to  offer  an  amendment,  he 
also  be  given  2  hours  subsequent  there- 
to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  prob- 
ably will  object 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  whose 
time  Is  this? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
this  proposal  and  will  offer  It  again  later. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  which  Senators 
Church.  Aiken.  Mansfield,  and  I  have 
offered  and  the  various  amendments  to 
it  has  been  helpful,  I  believe,  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country.  It  has  been  a 
great  honor  to  work  with  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  and  I  have  appreci- 
ated also  the  help  of  many  others  who 
have  supported  the  amendment. 

I  may  say  that  many  of  the  speeches 
opposing  the  amendment  have  been  very 
constructive   and   have   recognized   the 
importance    of    asserting   congressional 
authority  in  questions  which  relate  to 
the  engagement  of  our  country  and  its 
resources — human  and  material — in  war. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  support  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  thus  take  an  Important  step 
toward  assuring  for  the  Congress  joint 
authority  in  making  such  decisions.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
our  decisions  can  be  toward  disengage- 
ment, as  the  President  proposes,  or  to- 
ward further  engagement  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
may  dictate.  If  there  are  those  who  do 
not  favor  the  amendment,  I  would  rather 
that  they  would  vote  against  it  when  the 
opportunity  comes,  and  would  not  sup- 
port the  Byrd  amendment  which  is  now 
the  pending  business.  I  say  this  with  re- 
spect  and   admiration   for   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  because  I  know  that  his  purpose 
is  good. 

In  considering  the  two  amendments, 
the  Cooper-Church  and  the  Byrd-Grifan, 
it  is  Important  to  do  so  in  the  framework 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  analyze 
the  purposes  with  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  the  consequences  to  which  they  could 
lead. 

The  purpose  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  to  support  the  policy  which 
the  President  has  announced,  which  Is 
the  disengagement  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  seeks  this  ob- 
jective, by  providing  in  Its  subsections 
2  and  3,  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
become  engaged  in  a  war  in  Cambodia, 
for  Cambodia,  for  any  government  or  any 
forces  of  Cambodia,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  Cambodia  is  a  coun- 
try to  which  the  United  States  owes  no 
obligation  by  treaty,  resolution  or  Exec- 
utive agreement.  It  surely  must  be  clear 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our 
coimtry  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  lawfully  engaged  in  a  war  in  Cambo- 
dia without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 
The  resolution  has  a  second  objective. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
becoming  engaged  in  an  extension  of  the 
existing  state  of  war  In  Vietnam  in  a  new 
theater — Cambodia — without    the    con- 


sent of  the  Congress.  It  would  seem  ob- 
vious from  the  most  practical  judgment 
that  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  be  ended, 
or  Its  end  vrtll  be  delayed  if  our  forces, 
steadily  reduced  as  the  President  has  de- 
clared, are  required  to  fight  in  a  widening 
area.  And  certainly  it  is  obvious  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  for  whom  we  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  training,  and  in 
American  resources  and  Uves,  should  not 
dissipate    their   strength    in    Cambodia 
when  they  have  not  been  able  to  defend 
South  Vietnam.  One  argument  that  has 
been  made  against  these  two  objectives 
of  our  amendment  is  that  it  will  limit  the 
authority  of  the  President,  will  tie  his 
hands  to  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
will  not  limit  his  authority,  unless  it  is 
considered  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  opponents  of  our  amendment  that 
this  authority  should  be  so  broad  as  to 
send  our  forces  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  to  engage  in  a  new  war  in 
Cambodia,  or  a  major  extension  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  in  that  country.  Logic, 
commonsense,  and  the  declared  objec- 
tive of  the  President  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  honorably  and  return  our 
forces  from  Vietnam  to  the  United  States 
in   such   time  as   their   safety   dictate, 
surely  that  enlargement  of  the  war  is  in 
conflict  with  his  purpose.  They  dictate 
that  if  such  circumstances  arise  that 
convince    the    President    that    another 
entry  into  CEunbodia  was  necessary,  such 
a  decision  should  require  the  joint  deter- 
mination with  him  upon  a  matter  which 
would  mark  a  major  change  in  U.S.  pol- 
icy— affecting  the  resources  and  people 
of  our  coimtry  and  having  broad  reper- 
cussions not  only  In  Southeast  Asia,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  argued  that  our  amendment  would 
limit  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
protect  American  forces  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  This  argument 
has  been  made  to  attract  the  sympathy 
and  concern  of  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  it  Is,  of 
course,  a  concern  of  the  sp>onsors  of  our 
amendment  for  we,  no  less  than  others, 
want  protection  of  our  forces  to  be  as- 
sured. But  it  is  not  a  correct  argument. 
As  long  as  our  forces  are  in  Cambodia, 
the  President  has  the  fullest  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  protect  them. 
Our  amendment  does  not  attempt  to  bear 
upon  the  military  operation  in  Cambodia. 
£is  it  Ifi  prospective,  taking  effect  on  July 
1,  the  day  after  the  President  has  said 
American  forces  will  be  returned  from 
Cambodia  to  South  Vietnam.  If  the  ques- 
tion   arises,    whether    our    amendment 
would  deny  or  limit  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  protect  American 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Again  I  say  that  our 
amendment  would  not  denj*  the  full  pro- 
tection of  American  forces  in  Vietnam — 
now  or  after  June  30.  The  President  has 
ample  authority  which  carmot  be  ccwi- 
f erred  on  him.  or  limited  by  our  amend- 
ment or  by  the  Congress,  to  use  his  con- 
stitutional   authority    to    protect    our 
forces.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  de- 
bate that  section  4  of  our  amendment 
agrees  with  his  authority  to  use  our  air 
force,   artillery,    and   rocket   fire   ana- 
nating  from  South  Vietnam,  to  interdict 
enemy  forces  or  supplies  and  to  attack 
sanctuaries,  from  whatever  source,  at- 
tempting to  threaten  American  forces  in 
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South  Vietnam.  We  have  pointed  out 
also  that  under  the  long  continuing  and 
agreed  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  to  defend  American  forces,  the 
President  has  the  authority  of  retalia- 
tion, of  engagement  in  hot  pursuit,  to 
repel  attacks  and  to  take  such  emergency 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  along  the 
South  Vietnamese-Cambodia  border  to 
protect  our  troops.  Again.  I  affirm  that  if 
a  larger  danger  to  our  troops  should 
arise,  one  which  he  beiieves  would  re- 
quire an  extension  of  the  war  into  Cam- 
bodia, or  a  war  for  Cambodia,  the  line 
of  his  power  would  merge  with  the  con- 
gressional power,  and  in  good  judgment 
and  comity,  the  executive  could  come  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consent. 

Although  I  know  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  does  not  so  intend,  the 
adopUon  of  his  amendment  would  have 
as  its  consequence,  the  Congiess'  ac- 
quiescence in  any  detennination  that  he 
might  make  as  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending his  authority,  beyond  that  of  re- 
pelling attacks  against  our  forces,  to  the 
extension  of  war  in  Cambodia,  for  Cam- 
bodia, or  the  extension  of  the  Vietnam 
war  into  the  new  theater  of  Cam.bodia.  I 
make  this  statement  without  implying 
that  the  President  intends  to  take  such 
action,  for  I  respect  him  and  his  office, 
and  I  believe  he  does  not  intend  to  ex- 
tend the  war.  But  it  is  necessary  to  make 
this  distinction,  if  this  body  and  the  Con- 
gress ever  intend  to  assert  its  joint  au- 
thority on  the  question  of  Vietnam  and, 
in  a  larger  sense,  the  future  questions  of 
warmaking. 

We  have  come  to  a  critical  point  in  this 
body  today  as  our  vote  may  well  affect 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  extending  the 
w-ar  into  Cambodia  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
disengagement  from  Vietnam.  We  have 
come  to  a  critical  point  as  our  vote  may 
afford  precedents  for   the  engagement 
of  this  country  in  future  wars.  We  have 
come  to   a  critical  constitutional  deci- 
sion—whether the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress will  assert  its  constitutional  au- 
thority or  surrender  again  its  authority 
without  limit  to  the  executive.  This  could 
be  the  last  opportunity  of  the  Congress 
to  assert  and  retain  its  constitutional  au- 
thority in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  clear 
case— that  is.  on  the  issue  of  engaging 
in  a  new  war,  or  the  extension  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  precedents  of  Senate 
action  of  1969  sustained  our  position.  In 
1969  the  Senate  adopted  the  Commit- 
ments   Resolution.    In    September,    the 
Senate  approved   an  amendment  I  of- 
fered, providing  that  U.S.  forces  could 
not  be  used  to  support  the  local  forces  of 
Laos  or  Thailand,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Although   it  was  not  approved  by  the 
House,  a  later  amendment  providing  that 
American  ground  forces  should  not  be 
used  in  Laos  or  Thailand,  even  though 
sanctuaries  exist  in  Laos,  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  was  approved  by 
the  President. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  President,  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Vietnam,  to  the  objective  of 
the  President's  declared  purpose  of  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  will  be  re- 
asstulng  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  ap- 
prove the  Byrd  amendment  £ind  if  it  shall 


approve  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Church,  Aikzn,  Mansfulb,  and 
Cooper. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  tlie  Senate  will  have  met  its 
responsibilities. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  667  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  as  modified. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  on  account  of  illness 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  47. 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOgKS 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Etomlnlck 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eaeleton 

FulbrlKht 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 
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YEAS— 47 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fauuln 

Fong 

Gold  water 

Griffin 

Guriiey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hollln^s 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lone 

McClellan 

McGee 

NAYS — 52 

Hughes 

inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Miiskle 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINCS — 1 

Mundt 


Miller 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith,  111. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Packwood 

Pa  store 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcotr 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydings 

WllUams.  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries 
while  the  clerk  reads  the  recapitulation 
of  the  names? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order  and  the  galleries  wlU 
please  remain  quiet. 

On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  47  and  the 
nays  are  52.  The  amendment  is 
rejected. 

[Applause  In  the  galleries.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  galleries 
will  be  advised  that  If  the  Chair  hears  a 
further  outburst  of  that  kind,  the  gal- 
leries will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  rec- 
ognized following  the  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr,  Mansfield). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  while  a  roUcall  is  in  progress 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  cannot  be 
entertained. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  inform  the 
galleries  of  rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  what  it  states. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  galleries  that  demon- 
strations in  the  Senate  Chamber  are  not 
in  order  and  will  not  be  tolerated  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  tlie  desk  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  offers  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following:  Nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  extend  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  sponsors  and  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate please  be  in  order?  If  the  Senate 
cannot  be  in  order,  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  Chamber  and  to  clear 
the  galleries. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  sponsors,  the  cosponsors,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. I  thank  especially  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  last  evening,  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  , 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr,  FuLBRiGHT),  and  other  Senators 
who  participated  in  that  debate,  who 
took  the  side  of  the  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  I  express  my  appreciation 
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to  them  for  the  way  they  conducted  their 
remarks  and  for  the  fine  presentation 
they  made  with  respect  to  their  objec- 
tions to  my  sunendment.  They  conducted 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  high  level 
of  debate  on  their  part. 

They  were  most  generous  and  cour- 
teous to  me  at  all  times.  And  I  compli- 
ment them  for  not  only  carrying  on  a 
fine  colloquy  and  a  great  debate,  but  I 
also  want  to  congratulate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator suspend? 

The  Chair  has  no  intention  of  letting 
the  Senator  continue  imtU  we  have  order 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  galleries. 

This  is  the  final  warning.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  cleared  if  necessary. 

The  Senator  may  continue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  for  having 
conducted  a  fair  fight,  a  good  fight.  They 
know  that  I  certainly  have  only  the  kind- 
est of  feelings  toward  them. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  those 
Senators  who  have  come  to  the  Chamber 
today  and  voted,  who  have  come  at  great 
effort  to  themselves  with  respect  to  their 
health,  and  at  great  inconvenience. 

Further.  I  extend  my  special  apprecia- 
tion to  those  Senators  who  cosponsored 
my  amendment  and  to  those  who  joined 
in  voting  for  it. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  would  like, 
at  some  point  down  the  road— and  I  will 
not  ask  for  unanimous  consent — to  offer 
my  amendment  which  I  had  tried  to  offer 
today.  And  I  shall  hopefully  have  that 
opportunity  at  some  point.  I  want  to  put 
the  Senate  on  notice  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion of  doing  so  and  to  have  a  vote  at 
some  point  on  my  modification. 

It  will  be  my  intent  to  call  up  that 
amendment,  and  I  wiU  have  the  right  to 
do  so.  I  make  that  statement  now. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  request  while  most  Senators  are 
present.  I  have  cleared  the  revised  pro- 
posal with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  And  I  am  anxious  that  all  Sen- 
ators hear  it. 

I  will  pose  this  because  I  would  like  to 
see  it  done  in  fairness  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
has  sought  so  often  to  find  some  way  in 
which  he  may  be  heard  on  a  further 
amendment. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  first,  as  indeed  he  has  been  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose. 

Having  cleared  this  with  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, since  the  Byrd  amendment  has 
been  disposed  of  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield)  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  has  offered  an  amendment, 
that  there  be  a  limiUtion  of  2  hours 
on  said  amendments  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  Ume  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  minortty  leader, 
and  that  immediately  upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
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an  amendment,  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation 01  2  hours  on  said  amendments, 
and  any  amendments  thereto,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  would  point  out  that  certain  addi- 
tional requests,  previously  made,  are  not 
included  in  this  amendment;  that  it  does 
not  affect  the  fmal  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment:  but  that  it  does  give 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I 
think  in  all  fairness  that  he  should  be 
heard,  so  as  to  express  in  the  course  of 
debate  what  he  has  not  been  allowed 
to  do  by  unanimous  consent.  I  have 
cleared  this  proposal  with  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
whether  this  particular  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia may  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  Is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  way:  but  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
It  may  be  done  in  timely  fashion  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  number  of 
Senators  who  have  out-of-town  engage- 
ments and  would  prefer  not  to  be  here 
late  Friday  or  on  Saturday.  That  is  a 
part  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  is  now  at  the  desk 
and  is  the  pending  business  needs  no 
explanation.  The  language  is  clear,  to 
the  point,  concise,  brief,  and  answers, 
I  believe,  a  doubt  which  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  some  Senators.  I  think  that 
without  question  that  doubt  will  be  re- 
moved. 

The  modification  reads  as  follows : 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  (Commander  In  Chief. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr, 
Church)  does,  in  large  measure,  an- 
swer some  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  raised  with  reference  to  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  we 
might  discuss  how  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  relate  to  each  of  the  four 
sections  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment and  what  effect  and  bearing  it 
would  have.  I  should  think  tliat  it  would 
not  take  long  to  discuss  the  amendment 
and  that  there  would  be  no  reason  why, 
so  far  as  I  know,  we  could  not  proceed 
to  vote  on  it. 

I  would  also  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  changing  the  word  "im- 
pugn" to  the  words  "in  any  way  mod- 
ify." It  would  be  a  very  minor  change. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  the  language  just  as  It  is,  not  be- 
cause of  anj'  pride  of  authorship,  but 


because  the  amendment  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  thinking  of  several  Senators. 
I  think  the  same  objectives  can  be 
achieved.  I  would  prefer  to  stand  oa 
the  amendment  as  It  is 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
suggested  a  somewhat  similar  amend- 
ment yesterday  afternoon.  I  support  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  believe  the  amendment 
could  be  disposed  of  very  soon  after  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  discuss  its 
application  to  each  section  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  attribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  some  part  In  the  Idea  which 
evolved  into  this  amendment,  because  of 
remarks  he  made  several  times  during 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted.  I 
have  no  objection.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendent  also  serves  to  establish  rec- 
ognition by  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  certain  constitutional 
powers  and,  Indeed,  is  In  the  process  of 
exercising  them.  We  are  not  impugning 
his  very  broad  general  powers.  The 
amendment  means  that  the  Senate  will 
not  try  to  tell  the  President  what  his 
duties  are.  We  recognize  them,  but,  as  I 
have  said  so  many  times  before,  the  Sen- 
ate does  want  to  be  heard  in  some  way  on 
the  Cambodian  matter.  Therefore,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  will  permit  me  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  do 
so,  and  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  also  as  a  cosponsor.  I  do  hope, 
Indeed,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd)  will  have 
an  opportimity  to  present  his  modified 
amendment.  I  was  quite  willing  to  vote 
on  that  proposal  today,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  cancel  any  plans  so  that  I 
may  be  here  to  meet  that  schedule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
added  as  cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
a  question  which  this  amendment  raises 
in  my  mind.  It  is  the  same  question  I 
have  asked  at  each  gathering  we  have 
had  so  far  to  discuss  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 
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I  assiime  that  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority  Includes  power  to  send 
troops  into  Cambodia  again  if  he  should 
so  desire.  But  as  I  understand  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  those  troops 
could  not  be  paid.  Is  it  the  intenUon  of 
the  majority  leader  that  the  operation  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  would  be 
suspended  if  the  President  in  fact  did 
have  constitutional  authority  for  his  ac- 
tion to  send  troops  into  Cambodia? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  is  raising 
a  wraith;  he  is  creating  a  possibility 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  never  occur. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  asks 
the  President  to  act  in  concert  and  to 
consult  with  Congress  before  he  takes 
acUon  which  we  think  is  our  consUtu- 
tlonal  responsibility  and  his  as  weU.  We 
are  not  antagonistic  toward  this  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  President.  We  want  to 
strengthen  the  elected  President's  hand, 
with  the  hand  of  the  elected  Congress. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident a  respite  from  the  advisers  who 
may  be  around  him  all  the  time  and  per- 
haps unduly  sway  his  judgment,  although 
not  necessarily  intentionally,  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  have  another  recourse  which 
might  be.  and  we  would  like  to  see,  bene- 
ficial to  him. 

The  question  about  the  payment  of 
troops  has  been  answered  many  times  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  has  indicated  that  such  a 
possibility  would  not  arise.  I  would  not 
expect  any  President  to  act  without  con- 
sulting Congress,  if  by  some  chance  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  became  law. 
or  at  least  to  consult  with  the  leaders  of 
his  own  party. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  but  I  am  still  of  a  mind  to  raise 
the  question,  as  I  said  to  the  people  who 
briefed  us  in  our  conference.  The  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  I  un- 
derstand, has  indicated  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent utilizes  his  constitutional  authority, 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  payment  of  troops  unless 
there  were  further  consultation  with  the 
Senate.  Is  it  the  Senator's  position  that 
assuming  the  President  consulted  with 
the  Senate,  the  troops  could  be  paid,  not- 
withstandmg  Cooper-Church? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
that  would  apply  primarily  to  merce- 
naries and  other  troops  to  whom  support 
is  given  or  air  cover  is  furnished. 

In  the  meantime.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  only 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  relates  to  the  question  of 
compensation  or  allowances  for  Ameri- 
can personnel,  and  that  reads;  "F>aylng 
the  compensation  or  allowances  of,  or 
otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  indi- 


rectly, any  \J3.  personnel  in  Cambodia 
who  furnish  military  instruction  to  Cam- 
bodian forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  Cambodan  forces." 
The  limitation  on  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation would  apply  only  to  American 
persormel  in  Cambodia  who  furnish 
military  instruction  to  Cambodian  forces, 
or  who  engage  in  any  combat  activity 
in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  does  not, 
therefore,  raise  a  question  that  is  af- 
fected by  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Again.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Idalio. 
As  I  understand  the  majority  leaders 
amendment,  we  are  to  state  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
President.  That  authority  includes  the 
right  to  protect  our  troops,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  go  into  Cambodia  again,  he 
could  do  that.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  pointed  out.  any  one  of  our 
troops  who  engages  in  combat  activity  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces  cannot  be 
paid  if  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  adopted. 

I  would  urge  the  majority  leader  to 
examine  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  if  the  President  exercised  his 
constitutional  authority.  Would  the 
troops  get  paid?  This  Is  the  hiatus  which 
separates  those  who  support  and  those 
who  oppose  that  provision.  I  support  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  we  should  con- 
firm that  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  do  what  he  has  a  right  to  do.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  we  should  punish 
ainybod>-  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  fol- 
lows the  lawful  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent ar.d  say  to  him,  "Notwithstanding 
that  you  have  followed  the  President's 
authority  and  command,  you  cannot  get 
paid  under  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  raises  a  question  which  I  think 
has  been  answered  several  times  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  pjid  it  would  be 
covered  by  the  powers  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  as  Commander  In  Chief.  I  would 
have  no  fear  that  any  American  soldier 
in  Cambodia  or  elsewhere  would  not  be 
paid  under  the  terms  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   at  this 
point  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wanted  to 
clear  up  the  point  he  has  just  referred  to. 
If  the  President  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  troops,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief — and  I  so  interpret  the 
Constitution— the  question  arises  in  my 
mind,  when  he  carries  out  his  announced 
plan  to  get  all  of  the  troops  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  the  end  of  this  month,  and  in 
the  meantime,  before  he  is  able  to  carry 
out  his  plan  and  withdraw  150,000  troops 
within  another  year,  in  the  course  of  that 


period  of  time,  or  any  other  time.  If  our 
troops  should  become  endangered  again 
by  reason  of  another  sanctuary  or  some 
situation  on  the  border  of  Cambodia, 
would  the  President  still  have  the  power 
to  send  our  troops  in  there  to  protect 
them?  Would  this  amendment  then,  if 
the  President  exercises  his  power,  as- 
suming he  has  it  under  the  Constitution, 
deny  to  the  President,  or  attempt  to  deny 
to  the  President,  that  power,  or  would 
it  deny  pay  to  the  soldiers  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief? 
I  think  that  question  is  critical.  I  think 
we  should  get  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  interpret  its  meaning  and  their 
intention  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  can  cate- 
gorically say  "No"  to  that  question,  be- 
cause there  are  rights  of  the  President 
which  are  inherent  and  which  we  have 
never  questioned;  but  what  we  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  is  another  war 
in  another  country  without  the  Con- 
gress being  consulted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  everybody 
agrees,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  President's  attempt  to 
eradicate  them  for  the  protection  of  om- 
troops  that  precipitated  this  original 
amendment  and  all  tlie  action  that  hsis 
occurred  on  it  here  in  the  Senate,  I  think, 
whatever  we  do,  we  should  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  we  still  expect  and  intend 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  protect  our  troops  by  taking  what- 
ever action  that  may  be  necessary  to  do 
so;  and  also  that  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide the  money  that  may  be  required  to 
finance  that  action,  including  the  pay  of 
our  soldiers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again  I  can  answer 
categorically  and  say  that  the  answer 
to  all  the  questions  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  in  the  aflarmative.  We  are  not  Imping- 
ing or  impugning  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident. We  have  made  that  very  clear 
throughout  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
question  has  been  raised  many  times.  As 
far  as  safeguarding  all  American  troops, 
or  even  civilians  is  concerned,  we  rec- 
ognize where  the  President's  prerogative 
as  Commander  in  Chief  lies.  We  do  not 
question  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  another  question?  In 
what  way  does  this  amendment  change 
or  alter  the  powers  that  were  conferred, 
or  attempted  to  be  conferred,  upon  the 
President  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  conflict 
with  that  in  any  way,  giving  the  Senator 
a  horseback  opinion,  and  to  make  very 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  on  the  basis  of  its 
interpretation,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  call  up  a  measure,  hopeful- 
ly later  this  month,  to  bring  about  Its 
reclslon.  The  administration  has  said 
that  in  no  way.  shape,  or  form  does  It 
stand  on  what  it  is  doing  in  Southeast 
Asia  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  still 
in  force.  In  my  judgment,  this  proposal, 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  serious - 
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ly  conflicts  with  and  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  powers  attempted  to  be  conferred 
there  and  the  expression  and  approval  of 
this  body  with  respect  to  the  action  that 
the  President  may  on  should  take  in  that 
area.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  because 
I  for  one  have  never  placed  much  cred- 
ence in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  even 
though  I  voted  for  It.  I  think  it  lias  been 
stretched  far  beyond  its  legitimate 
bounds  as  an  expression  of  congressional 
intent.  I  would  say  that  at  the  present 
time,  despite  the  fact  that  It  has  not  been 
repealed — hopefully,  it  will  be  shortly — 
based  on  what  the  President  has  said, 
there  is  no  basis  for  what  he  Is  doing 
or  what  we  are  doing  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  It  would 
really  have  no  basis  at  this  time.  That  is 
my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Since  the  Tonkin 
resolution,  then,  is  a  nullity  insofar  as 
what  is  occurring  over  there  is  concerned, 
then  I  assume  we  can  agree  that  the 
President,  in  going  into  Cambodia,  has 
in  no  way  violated  the  powers  that  were 
attempted  to  be  conferred  on  him — 
though  I  think  he  had  those  powers 
under  the  CcHistltution  anyway — ^to  take 
the  action  he  has  taken  thus  far. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  it  is  a  moot 
point,  but  I  would  say  that  t^  thing 
which  has  caused  concern  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  would  assume  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well,  was  the  fact 
that  precipitate  action  was  taken  into  a 
new  country,  without  consultation.  We 
think  that  there  is  a  division  of  powers, 
that  Congress  is  the  equal  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  we  should  be  brought  Into 
consultation,  so  that  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  could  act  in  con- 
cert and  on  a  coordinated,  cooperative 
basis. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  On  the  factual  issue, 
this  is  where  I  stana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  point  out, 
if  I  may,  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  does  not  pass  on  the  legality 
of  what  the  President  hsis  done  in  Cam- 
bodia, but,  in  effect,  looks  to  the  period 
of  June  30  or  July  1  and  thereafter,  when 
the  President  has  announced  there  would 
be  a  total  withdrawal — an  announce- 
ment which  I  believe  in  implicitly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Since  we  believe  the 
President  implicitly,  that  is  what  has 
puzzled  me  about  this  whole  procedure. 
If  we  have  confidence  in  the  President 
and  believe  he  will  do  as  he  has  prom- 
ised, then  why  take  this  precipitate  ac- 
tion to  advertise  to  the  world  that  there 
is  a  doubt,  and  that  there  Is  suspicion 
that  he  wUl  not  keep  his  word?  For  that 
reason,  I  just  cannot  go  along  with  this 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  interrupt 
at  that  point,  we  take  the  President  at 
his  word  up  imtil  June  30. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  is  no  good 
beyond  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beyond  that,  we 
would  like  to  be  brought  Into  consulta- 
tion. After  all,  we  have  a  constitutional 
responsibility,  too,  and.  If  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  should  know  what  the  Consti- 
tution means  to  us,  it  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  I  do  know, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  though  I  am  not 
an  expert. 

But  the  thought  I  have  In  mind  is  that 
there  is  a  way  to  have  this  consultation, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  ever  be 
denied,  upon  request.  I  doubt  that  the 
President  would  ever  deny  it  upon  re- 
quest. We  could  have  that  consultation, 
and  we  could  operate  in  that  fashion, 
without  this  precipitate  «u:tion  to  adver- 
tise to  the  world  that  there  is  a  distrust, 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  President,  tmd  that 
he  cannot  be  relied  upon  beyond  June  30. 
That  is  what  disturbs  me.  And  one  other 
fact 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
just  is  not  so,  because  this  amendment 
really  does  trust  the  President.  It  sup- 
ports him.  It  strengthens  his  hand. 

I  would  recall  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  thaL  if  Presidents  in  the  past, 
and  perhaps  in  the  present,  had  con- 
sulted with  their  friends  in  Congress  and 
heeded  their  advice,  maybe  some  of  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  would 
not  have  been  made.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  advice  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Presiderji^lpro 
tempore  of  this  body  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (Mr.  Biennis)  .  and  others,  all 
of  whom  urged  President  Johnson  not  to 
go  into  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that,  even 
though  there  was 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  after  con- 
sultation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  that  was  before 
consultation;  and  I  remember  visiting 
Senator  Russell  on  his  sickbed  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  before  that  action  was 
tEiken. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  then  Congress 
passed  the  Tonkin  resolution,  after  he 
went  In  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  Congress  ratified 
whatever  the  President  did. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  this  was  before 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  Congress  rati- 
fied it  by  that  resolution.  unequlvo<jally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  that  depends 
on  the  Interpretation.  As  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  concerned,  he  had 
no  Idea  at  that  time  that  it  wculd  be 
stretched  as  far  and  as  long  as  it  was. 
I  might  have  voted  for  It  anyway;  with 
hindsight  it  is  easy  to  re-create;  though 
my  guess  is  that  I  would  not.  But  the 
deed  is  done,  and  I  have  to  share  the 
burden  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  only  other 
question  or  observation  I  wish  to  make — 
and  I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator yielding  to  me 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  to  go  on  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  a 
moment;  but  I  should  like  to  make  one 
other  observation  about  this  alleged 
widening  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  In  the 
future,  but  as  of  now,  with  respect  to 
Caimbodla,  If  that  was  widening  the  war, 
the  war  was  widened  by  the  enemy,  who 
invaded  neutral  territory  and  took  It  over 
to  get  an  advantage  for  Its  operation 
against  American  troops. 


In  other  words,  these  sanctuaries  be- 
came a  legitimate  war  target,  just  as 
much  as  any  area  in  South  Vietnam  was 
a  target  where  the  enemy  had  supplies 
stored.  It  Is  just  as  much  a  legitimate 
target;  and  It  was  the  enemy  that 
widened  the  war  over  there  into  Cam- 
bodia and  not  the  United  States.  We 
went  across  the  border  into  Cambodia  to 
destroy  the  war  facilities,  ammimition, 
and  supplies  that  the  enemy  stored  and 
built  up  to  use  against  oiu-  own  troops. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  President. 
I  think  he  would  have  been  derelict  in 
his  duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  had  he 
not  cleaned  out  these  sanctuaries  and 
this  threat  to  the  flank  of  our  troops 
while  we  are  in  the  process  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  conflict. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  It  is 
an  enlfirgement,  it  is  an  extension  of  the 
war.  It  is  not  a  Vietnamese  war  any 
longer,  and  it  is  not  an  Indochinese  war; 
it  Is  a  Southeast  Asian  war. 

In  Cambodia,  according  to  the  report 
issued  today  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, 273  Americans  have  been  killed 
and  1,196  have  been  wounded.  Overall, 
50,567  Americans  have  lost  their  lives  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  280,694  have  been 
wounded.  The  total  of  all  casualties  is 
331,261. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  Senator  wUl  suspend  briefly 
to  permit  the  Presiding  Officer  to  sug- 
gest that  Senate  personnel  excluded  from 
the  floor  during  the  vote,  pursuant  to  a 
prior  imanimous-consent  agreement, 
may  again  be  admitted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  In  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  others  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  and  is  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
that  Is  accurate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  understand 
the  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  accurate  in  his 
statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  that 
being  the  case,  I  should  like  to  address 
some  questions  to  either  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  or,  preferably,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  as  the  author  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  if  he  may  be  jridded  to 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  my  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Me? 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  I  had 
yielded  the  flcxjr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  un- 
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derstand  the  modesty  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  but  we  realize  also  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  of  us  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree,  and  cannot  be 
amended.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  explore 
the  meaning  of  it. 

Do  I  correctly  imdersiand  that  this 
amendment  applies  to  aU  of  section  7  of 

the  biU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  section  7  of  the 
bUl  includes  all  of  the  so-caUed  Cooper- 
Church  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  apply  equally 
to  all  sections  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment;  am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  being  the  case, 
there  is  no  real  reason  for  apprehension 
on  one  point  that  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  debate,  that  this  amendment 
might  only  apply  CB  subsection  i4)  of 
section  7,  is  there'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  applies  to  all  of 
them  equally. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  applies  equally  to 
all  of  the  subisectioiis? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  four. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  means  it  applies 
to  those  that  have  to  do,  first,  with  re- 
taining U5.  ground  forces  in  Cambodia: 
second,  with  paying  the  compensation  or 
allowances  of,  or  otherwise  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  U.S.  person- 
nel in  Cambodia  who  furnish  military 
Instruction  for  Cambodian  forces,  or  en- 
gage in  any  combat  activity  in  support 
of  Cambodian  forces;  third,  with  enter- 
ing into  or  carrying  out  any  contract  or 
agreement  to  provide  military  instruc- 
tion in  Cambodia  or  to  provide  persons 
to  engage  in  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces;  or  fourth, 
with  supporting  any  combat  activity  in 
the  air  above  Canibodia  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces:  and  also  to  the 
amendment  modification  already  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Coop>er-Church  amend- 
ment, which  makes  their  prohibition  into 
a  limitation  applicable  after  June  30.  It 
applies  equally  to  all  those  provisions, 
does  it  not? 

^f^.  MANSFIELD  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  opinion,  then, 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  this  could 
mean  that  the  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  President  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  would  apply  in  no 
way  to  any  part  of  any  of  the  activi- 
ties after  June  30  recited  in  the  revised 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  Yes.  We  hope  to 
have  a  new  deal  after  June  30.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  involved  precipitately  in 
Cambodia  or  any  other  countiy  again, 
and  we  want  some  assurance  that  there 
will  be  some  consultation  with  Congress, 
which  I  really  cannot  envisage  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  being  against.  After  all, 
we  are  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment: we  are  entitled  to  that  consider- 
ation; and  we  have  to  answer  for  our 
actions,  as  the  President  does,  also. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  every  Sen- 
ator will  agree  to  that  statement.  Yet,  it 
appears  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  amendment  as  now  proposed,  since 
it  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  modified,  would 
simply  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  complete  command 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  it  simply  ex- 
presses the  pious  hope  that  the  Senate 
be  conferred  witli  in  the  event  of  activi- 
ties taken  after  June  30.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  There  is  noth- 
ing pious  about  the  hope.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  very  good  word  to  use  in  rela- 
tion to  a  very  serious  proposition  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  this  Republic  and 
its  policy  overseas.  This  is  a  most  serious 
matter,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
advocating  this  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  against  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  very  serious  matter. 

What  we  say,  in  effect,  in  writing,  is 
what  both  sides  have  said  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  The  question  has 
been  raised  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
certain  segments  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  The  question  has  been  an- 
swered in  denial  by  those  of  us  who  favor 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  What 
we  do  now  is  to  put  in  writing  what  is 
the  intent  and  the  imderstanding  on  a 
matter  which  has  never  been  questioned 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  re- 
gardless of  the  sides  the  Senators  were 
on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  frankness  of  the  Senator. 
I  wonder  whether,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  record,  he  would  point 
out  the  wording  in  section  7  of  the  act, 
as  it  has  already  been  modified  and  as 
it  would  be  further  modified  by  his 
amendment,  which  does  anything  to  re- 
quire any  action  by  Congress  after 
June  30 


the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970,  and  to  expedite 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Cambodia,  It  !.■;  hereby  provided  that  unless 
speclflcally  authorized  by  law  hereafter  en- 
acted, no  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other  law  may 
be  expended  after  July  1,  1970,  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

The  four  following  subsections  of  the 
amendment  specify  the  purposes  for 
which  money  will  no  longer  be  available. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  pro- 
posed only  to  add  to  this  amendment  a 
final  section  making  explicit  what  we 
have  said  implicitly  all  along,  something 
all  of  as  know  and  concede — that  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  add 
to  or  detract  from  such  authority  as  the 
Constitution  itself  confers  on  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer,  and  I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  complete  my 
answer. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  making  explicit 
the  recognition  that  the  President  does 
have  powers  that  he  derives  directly  from 
the  Constitution,  and  the  assertion  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  all  we  are  doing  is  expressing 
a  pious  hope.  I  doubt  there  is  anyone  who 
believes  his  powers  are  so  large  that 
the  President  can  simply  disregard  the 
prohibitions  in  the  amendment.  No  one 
has  contended  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate that  the  President's  inherent  con- 
stitutional powers,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  extend  anywhere  near  that  far. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  frankness. 

I  have  one  more  question.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's contention,  therefore,  that  the 
wording  of  his  modified  amendment,  even 
as  further  amended  by  the  amendment 
now  being  considered,  would  require  posi- 
tive action  by  Congress  Ln  the  event  the 


President  took  action  after  Jime  30  to 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  takes  in  the     send  troops  into  Cambodjs  for  purposes 


question  of  consultation.  We  are  reas 
serting  our  responsibility.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  main  tenets  behind  this  idea. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
address  my  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

What  wording  in  the  modified  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  has  already 
been  modified  to  become  a  limitation 
rather  than  a  prohibition — and  I  ap- 
prove of  that — and  has  already  been 
modified  to  apply  only  to  actions  after 
June  30 — and  I  thought  that  was  a  con- 
ciliatory action — what  wording  now  in 
the  entire  Cooper-Church  amendment 
as  modified  and  as  proposed  to  be  fur- 
ther modified  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  require  action  of  Congress 
after  June  30?  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
read  such  wording  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  read 
the  amendment.  It  is  explicit  on  that 
point.  It  reads: 

In  concert  with  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 


which  were  clearly  within  his  power  and 
within  his  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Any  action  the  Presi- 
dent takes  hereafter,  which  comes  within 
such  authority  as  he  derives  directly  from 
the    Constitution,    as    Commander    in 
Chief,  is  action  that  Congress  could  not 
prohibit  him  from  taking.  To  impugn  his 
constitutional  authority  lies  outside  our 
power.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  expresses  that. 
It  has  been  implicit  all  along,  however. 
Mr.   ERVTN.   Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  apply  to  every  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law, 
tind  to  every  section  of  every  other  act 
of  Congress? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  It  does.  Indeed. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  inform 
me  as  to  why  he  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  amendment  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  still 
lives  and  breathes  and  has  vitality? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  from  any  de- 
sire on  my  part  that  this  amendment 
was  offered.  It  is  offered  out  of  recogni- 
tion that  many  Senators,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  this  explicit.  I  agree  with  the 
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Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  there 
is  no  need  to  make  it  explicit.  Yet,  it  Is 
in  response  to  an  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  infoi-m  me  why  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  should  have  an  idea  that 
anything  can  be  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  subtracted 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  putting  an  sunendment  into 
law? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  this  is  Just 
a  vain  gesture. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  are  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  feel  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Senate  to  make 
expressly  clear,  in  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  impugn  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority.  This  lies  beyond 
otir  reach,  anyway. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  concede  that  Congress  gave  the 
President  of  the  United  States  permis- 
sion to  use  the  Armed  Forces  not  only 
in  Vietnam  but  also  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land under  the  second  section  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  with- 
in his  rights  to  construe  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  that  manner.  There 
are,  however,  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  feel  that,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
ciunstances  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
it  should  not  be  given  such  an  interpre- 
tation today.  Regardless,  passage  of  tliis 
amendment  into  law,  as  the  latest  state- 
ment of  Congress,  would  affect  what- 
ever authority  Congress  may  have  pre- 
viously given  under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

Yet.  we  must  recognize  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  regards  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  as  obsolete.  The  State 
Department  informed  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  in  an  official  letter, 
that  it  no  longer  relies  on  the  authority 
of  that  resolution,  and  this  administra- 
tion has  no  objection  to  its  repeal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  would  yield 
to  me  briefly  to  make  a  statement,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  tlie  floor,  let  me 
say  that  is  another  one  of  the  foolish 
statements  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment over  the  years. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  even  such  a  document  or  proposal 
as  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  can- 
not add  anythiiig  to  the  Constitution  or 
subtract  anything  from  it? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Then  why  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  say  so? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Because  there  are  many 
in  the  Senate  who  wish  to  say  so. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  would  love  for  some  Sen- 
ator to  explain  by  what  mental  process 
he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
say  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  still  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  take  issue  with 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVTN.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  North  Carolina. 
[Laughter!  On  the  point  he  made. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  just  would  like  to  say 
in  conclusion 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  drew  up  the  original 
Cooper-Church  amendment  In  such  form 
that  there  was  no  explicit  reference  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  now  either. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
talking  with  a  number  of  Senators  and 
I  have  heard  of  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  Some  may  voice  it  when 
the  roll  call  is  had.  But  there  certainly 
seems  to  be  little  objection  to  it.  It  would 
therefore  be  my  hope  that  we  could  get 
to  a  vote.  I  am  concerned  about  the  plans 
of  a  number  of  Senators.  I  hope  that 
this  can  be  done.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  most  consequential  and  important 
amendment  as  yet  offered.  I  think  it  is 
very  good,  indeed,  that  we  discuss  the 
Constitution  and  that  we  recognize  the 
President  has  certain  powers,  functions, 
responsibilities,  and  duties. 

Many  of  us  have  been  contending  for 
this,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  see  it.  That  is 
why  I  asked  to  be  a  sponsor.  But  I  shall 
not  abuse  the  point  I  have  made. 

If  brevity  is  not  the  soul  of  wit,  at 
least  it  is  the  safest  way  to  convenience  a 
number  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would 
be  good  enough  to  sield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  as  I  ask  this 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asked  a 
question  which  I  believe  retilly  troubles 
a  number  of  us.  I  should  like,  perhaps, 
to  rephrase  it  and  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho  if  he  would  give  us  his 
judgment  on  it. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
niunber  of  people  in  the  Senate  that 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  while 
it  does  not  say  so,  and  while  those  who 
support  it  disclaim  it,  nevertheless,  there 
Is  a  feeling  that  it  has  the  appearance, 
and  has  so  been  interpreted  by  some,  as 
suggesting  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  operation  was  outside  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  with  the  pending  amendment, 
has  sought  to  make  it  clear  that  any 
future  activities  of  the  President,  taken 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  will  not  be  im- 
■paired  one  lota  by  the  Cooper-Chiu^ 
amendment.  That  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

I  siiould  like  to  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Idalio  would  be  willing 
to  state  that  there  is  no  intention  what- 
soever that  it  be  Interpreted  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  if  It  is 
modified  by  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
is  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  action  taken  bv  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  re.spect 


to  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  operation 
was  beyond  his  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  myself  in 
its  original  form,  and  in  its  present 
form,  does  not  question  the  constitu- 
tionality of  previous  actions  taken  by 
the  President.  Oiurs  is  a  prospective 
amendment.  It  looks  beyond  the  end  of 
June,  and  conforms  to  the  declared 
policy  of  the  President,  as  it  relates  to 
the  future. 

Furthermore,  if  we  amend  the  amend- 
ment In  the  way  stiggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  we  make  ex- 
plicit what  has  always  been  implicit; 
namely,  that  the  President  does  have 
constitutional  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  impugn 
those  constitutional  powers  by  passage 
of  the  amendment. 

I  think,  since  this  amendment  does 
look  ahead,  and  does  not  pass  judgment 
upon  the  past,  that  it  does  not  raise  any 
question,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  previous  actions  taken  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  would  the  Senator 
say  and  state  this,  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
Oooper-Church  amendment,  that  there  is 
no  intention  that  the  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
but  even  if  it  is  not  modified  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  is  any  suggestion 
that  actions  taken  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operation  were  beyond  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  of  April,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  came  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  many  of  us — I  do  not 
know  if  everyone  did — made  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  him  that  we  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  cleaning  out  the  nests 
on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  boundarj-. 
No  specific  number  of  miles  was  men- 
tioned, but  I,  for  one,  asstmied  that  it 
would  be  5  or  10  miles  where  most  of  the 
sanctuaries  and  the  materiel  were  found. 

We  did  make  it  clear  that  we  were  not 
in  favor  of  adding  a  whole  new  country 
of  Csunbodia  to  the  war  area.  President 
Nixon  later  established  the  distance  of 
30  kilometers,  or  20.7  miles,  as  the  dis- 
tance. That  was  probably  about  twice  as 
far  as  the  committee  had  in  mind  when 
we  told  him  we  had  no  objection  to  fight- 
ing back  on  the  border  and  cleaning  out 
the  enemy  sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian 
side. 

I  think  that  should  be  made  clear  be- 
cause, to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  no 
one  objected  to  defending  our  troops 
£jong  the  border.  I  think  the  President 
was  well  within  his  rights  in  undertaking 
this. 

However,  we  now  appear  to  be  extend- 
ing our  lines  across  Cambodia — I  do  not 
know  how  far — I  assume  250  miles.  It 
does  appear  that  Cambodia  is  heavily  in- 
volved now  and  for  how  long  no  one 
knows. 

In  fact,  I  have  noticed  two  items  come 
over  the  news  services  this  afternoon. 
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One  Ls  to  the  effect  that  Russia  has  re- 
plied to  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Jaimn, 
that  she  will  gladly  join  in  helping  to 
straighten  out  the  Southeast  Asian  situ- 
ation. 

Of  course,  we  can  take  that  statement 
with  as  much  of  a  grain  of  salt  as  we 
would  like  to. 

The  other  story  referred  to  counter- 
acting the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
troops  of  other  countries,  that  Russia 
would  step  up  Its  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  remarks. 
I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  preamble  langxiage.  already 
approved  by  the  Senate.  This  makes 
clear  that  our  amendment  is  prospec- 
tive; that  we  are  providing  a  legislative 
definition  to  the  theater  of  war. 

Overall,  we  are  establishing  the  outer 
limits  in  Cambodia  at  those  points  the 
President  himself  has  fixed,  and  that 
language  is: 

In  concert  with  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
the  Involvement  oi  the  United  States  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1.  1970,  and  to  expedite 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Oambodla,  it  Is  hereby  provided  .  .  . 

This  shows  clearly  that  we  join  with 
the  I>resident  by  giving  legislative  defini- 
tion to  the  outer  limits  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

In  this  manner,  we  provide  the  Presi- 
dent legislative  backstopping  for  what  he 
himself  is  striving  for. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
They  have  shed  some  Ught  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  had  heretofore  not  been 
aware  of. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  appeared  before  the  committee, 
would  it  not  be  fair  then  to  say — and 
this  is  a  very  important  question  and  I 
must  ask  for  the  attention  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho — that  there  is 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
to  impliedly  criticize  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  opera- 
tion as  having  gone  beyond  his  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  intention  either  to  criticize  or  to 
endorse  any  previtais  action  that  the 
President  has  taken.  The  whole  amend- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  it  is 
a  prospective  amendment  But  as  I  have 
stated.  I  am  not  directing  this  at  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Cooper-Chureh  amend- 
ment. I  am  suggesting  that  there  are 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  in  the  general 
public  who  have  made  the  suggestion 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
was  beyond  his  constitutional  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  And  there  has 
also — whether  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  like  it  or  not — been  a  sug- 
gestion made  that  the  Cooper-Chureh 


amendment  was  an  implied  criticism 
that  the  President  had  indeed  exceeded 
his  powers. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  on  that. 
If  I  understand  it  correctly,  and  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  there  Is  no  in- 
tention to  suggest  by  this  amendment 
that  the  President  exceeded  his  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary  operation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  have  a 
yes-or-no  answer  on  that  question  from 
one  of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  one  of  the  cosponsors,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  it  was  sometime  after  the  action  in 
Cambodia  by  our  allies  had  started  that 
the  President  annoimced  that  20.9-mile 
limitation.  I  cannot  remember  how  long 
it  was.  But  when  the  attack  took  place, 
the  impression  was  that  all  Cambodia 
would  be  involved.  And  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  involved. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  difficult  sit- 
uation cropping  up  there  between  coim- 
tries  which  adjoin  Cambodia.  But  as  the 
situation  was,  we  did  not  object  to  clean- 
ing them  out  along  the  border.  TTiere 
was  no  statement  as  to  how  far  the  in- 
volvement would  be. 

My  recollection  is  that  It  was  2  days 
after  the  attack  started  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  auonouncement  of  20.9 
nules. 

It  would  have  helped  had  that  been 
announced  in  the  beginning.  But  we  did 
feel  that  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  to 
involve  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  who  does  not  think 
it  is  serious  if  the  whole  country  of  Cam- 
bodia is  involved.  But  to  me,  the  real 
thrust  of  my  question  related  to  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary  operation.  It  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  sanctuaries  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  had  to  say,  that 
the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  quite  fa- 
vorable toward — or  certainly  not  op- 
posed to — the  cleaning  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries, which  as  I  understand  it  is  the 
sanctuary  operation. 

If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  could  not  for  the  sake  of  legislative 
history  here  make  it  clear  that  nothin<?  is 
intended  by  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, with  or  without  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  to  imply  a  criticism  or  a 
suggestion  that  the  President  exceeded 
his  constitutional  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief  with  respect  to  the  Cambodian 
sanctuarr  operation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senatov  has  his  own  opinion  regardmg 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  The  Cooper-Chureh  amendment 
was  drafted  to  avoid  the  passing  of  a  col- 
lective judgment  on  act' ens  that  the 
President  had  taken  heretofore. 

Throughout  the  debate.  I  have  stressed 
repeatedly  that  the  amendment  io  not 
intended  as  a  slap  at  the  President.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  not  Intended  as  an  indictment 
al  the  President.  Nor  Is  It  intended  to 


raise  £iny  question  concerning  our  trust 
in  the  President,  his  integrity  or  his 
word. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  be  more 
specific. 

We  have  even  revised  the  preamble  so 
that  it  expressly  says  that  the  amend- 
ment is  in  concert  with  the  declared  ob- 
jectives of  the  President.  That  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go.  We  look  to  the  future  by 
setting  certain  limitations  on  the  expend- 
iture of  public  money.  We  fix  those 
limitations  where  the  President  himself 
has  fixed  them. 

We  define  the  matter  in  terms  that 
the  President  himself  has  embraced.  How 
that  can  be  taken  as  an  indictment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  proponent  of  the 
amendment  who  has  ever  said  it  was 
intended  as  an  indictment  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  tried  to  use  the  clearest 
language  possible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  3^eld  further  I  agree.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  the  proponents  who  have 
made  such  a  suggestion. 

I  do  know  more  than  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  suggested  that  this 
was  a  slap  at  the  President,  to  use  the 
Senator's  Itinguage,  inasmuch  as  they 
thought  he  might  very  well  have  exceeded 
his  powers  as  Commander  In  Chief  and 
that  there  has  been  a  reflection  of  this 
view  by  some  segments  of  the  general 
public  and,  I  think,  by  some  segments  of 
the  press. 

I  just  think  that  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  such  misinterpretations  might 
have  been  attached  to  it  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  statements  of  the  proponents, 
such  as  has  just  been  repeated  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention here  to  criticize  or  indict  the 
President  for  anything  he  has  done. 

I  do  appreciate  that  response  of  the 
Senator.  I  think  that  it  will  lay  to  rest 
some  of  these  misconceptions  that  have 
tmfortimately  been  spread  aroimd. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  have  cleared  up  most  of  the 
questions.  However,  one  still  remains  in 
my  mind. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  said  repeatedly  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  amendment  as  now  drafted 
or  proposed  to  be  drafted,  that  there  was 
nothing  m  the  proposal  originally  at- 
tacking the  power  or  authoaty  of  the 
Piesident  to  do  what  he  did  in  ordering 
the  raids  into  Cambodia. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idahc  and  also  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  which  in- 
dicated that  the  present  amendment 
would  extend — as  of  course  we  should  ex- 
tend it,  because  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise— our  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  to  continue 
after  July  1  to  do  those  things  that  he 
thinks  are  necessary  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  for  the  protection  of 
our  men. 

The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  still  is 
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this:  Although,  apparently,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  still  clings  to  his  idea  that 
even  though  the  President  could,  after 
July  1,  in  the  event  conditions,  in  his 
opinion,  required  it,  renew  the  raids  Into 
Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
same  thing  that  he  has  done  through  the 
raids  already  made,  a  question  is  left  as 
to  whether  the  troops  would  be  paid  and 
the  expenses  would  be  paid  of  conducting 
those  raids  unless  future  legislation  were 
introduced  and  passed,  making  appro- 
priations. I  want  to  clear  up  that  remain- 
ing point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  should  not  be 
any  doubt  on  that  score.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  only  restriction 
that  is  placed  upon  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation or  allowances  to  American 
personnel  is  contained  in  subsection  2 
of  the  amendment.  The  prohibition  reads 
as  follows; 

Paying  the  compensation  or  allowances  of. 
or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, any  United  States  p>ersonnel  in  Cam- 
bodia who  furnish  military  instruction  to 
Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  the  Cambodian  forces. 

That  is  the  only  prohibition  in  the 
amendment  as  it  relates  to  the  question 
of  paying  allowances  or  compensation  to 
American  personnel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  imderstanding  has 
been  that  section  1  also  might  be  con- 
strued as  being  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  and  also  the 
expenses  involved  in  renewing  raids,  if 
that  were  deemed  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  because  section  1 
reads; 

retaining  or  returning  United  States  forces 
in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  provision  merely 
reads; 
retaining  United  States  forces  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles  about  the  whole  situation.  There 
are  copies  on  our  desks,  and  mine  hap- 
pens to  have  the  words  "or  returning." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No;  the  amendment  Is 
tightened  to  read  "retaining"  American 
forces. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  to  the  payment  of 
American  forces  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  may  have 
to  be  returned  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  further  raids? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
if  the  President  acts  within  his  consti- 
tutional authority  in  ordering  American 
forces  in  the  field  for  further  action,  any 
question  would  ever  be  raised  in  Congress 
relating  to  compensation  that  the  men 
are  entitled  to.  This  amendment  is 
drafted  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not 
raise  such  an  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
not  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  leave  in  question  at  all 
the  right  of  the  pajmient  of  the  forces 
which  might  be  sent  back  in  by  the  Pres- 
ident, or  of  the  expenses  in  connection 
with  their  operations  if  additional  raids 
are  ordered  by  the  Commander  in  Chief? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  As  long  as  the  President 
is  acting  within  his  authority,  no  ques- 
tion could  be  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  future  appropria- 
tion would  be  required,  and  no  existing 
appropriation  would  be  affected? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  has 
been  drafted  very  carefully  in  this  re- 
spect. I  hope  my  answers  have  been  reas- 
suring to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  been  very  clear.  I  thank  him  for 
making  these  answers. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  THIS  AFTER- 
NOON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committees  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  sessicai 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inoitye)  .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  PETRO- 
LEUM EXPLORATION  LEASES  AND 
CREATION  OF  A  MARINE  SANCTU- 
ARY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-349) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1955  the  State  of  California  took 
steps  to  protect  a  particularly  beautiful 
area  of  its  coastline  by  creating  a  State 
Sanctuary  extending  sixteen  miles  along 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  closing 
it  to  all  petroleum  exploration.  About  a 
decade  later,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issued  leases  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration Immediately  seaward  from  the 
State  Sanctuary.  Oil  platforms  were  soon 
constructed  and  petroleum  drilling  be- 
gan. In  January  1969,  a  blowout  In  the 
Channel  resulted  in  widespread  oil  pol- 
lution of  the  Sanctuary. 

The  twenty  Federal  leases  seaward 
from  the  Sanctuary  which  were  gran!!ecl 
by  the  previous  Administration  should 
be  cancelled.  Legislation  being  submitted 
today  would  terminate  these  leases  and 
create  a  Marine  Sanctuary.  Compensa- 
tion to  the  lessees  would  be  funded  by 
revenue  from  oil  production  at  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  which  Is 
also  located  in  California. 

To  avoid  further  marine  pollution, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
pumping  oil  from  three  leases  in  the  area. 
The  oil  beneath  the  Channel  where  the 
1969  blowout  occurred  is  contained  in  a 
geological  formation  which  was  damaged 
by  oil  drilUng.  If  not  bled  off  this  high 


pressure  oil  would  escape  through  zones 
of  structural  weakness  causing  further 
pollution.  The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
would,  therefore,  allow  production  on 
these  three  leases  imder  strict  manage- 
ment controls. 

This  proposal  for  Santa  Barbara  Il- 
lustrates our  strong  commitment  to  use 
offshore  lands  in  a  balanced  and  respon- 
sible manner.  It  recognizes  the  earlier 
decision  made  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  coast- 
line as  a  sanctuary,  and  it  extends  the 
protected  area  across  the  Channel  to 
Santa  Cruz  Island. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  immediate  economic  gains  are 
not  the  only,  or  even  the  major,  way  of 
measuring  the  value  of  a  geographic  area. 
The  ability  of  that  area  to  sustain  wild- 
life and  its  capacity  to  delight  and  in- 
spire those  who  visit  it  for  recreation  can 
be  far  more  important  characteristics. 
This  proposal  recognizes  that  technology 
alone  cannot  bring  national  greatness, 
and  that  we  must  never  pursue  pros- 
perity in  a  way  that  mortgages  the  na- 
tion's posterity. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion early  and  carefid  consideration.  It 
represents  another  way  in  which  the 
Federal  (jovemment  csm  clearly  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  America. 

Richard  NrxoN. 

The  White  House,  June  11.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  401 
(a).  Public  Law  414,  82d  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Meskill  of 
Connecticut  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy,  to  fill  the  vswancy  thereon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
ciu-rent  resolutions; 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation  en- 
titled "Federal  and  State  Student  Aid  Pro- 
grams" as  a  Senate  document;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  space  program  benefits. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14300)  to  amend  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment records  without  sufiBclent  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preservation, 
to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  silso  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  580)  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  17265) 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  effective  program  to  improve 
the  quaUty  of  the  Nation's  air,  In  which 
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it    requested    the    concurrence    of    the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  slgTiature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Alun)  : 

HJl.  4204.  An  act  to  aimend  section  6  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
conOlct,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

H.R.  11102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise,  extend,  and  Im- 
prove the  program  established  by  title  VI  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  H.R.  17255'  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H-R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  a  brief 
statement.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
concerning  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield > 
and  other  Senators,  myself  included. 

It  appears  that  the  Senate  began  de- 
bate on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  the  Militarj-  Sales  Act  on  May  13.  It  i.> 
now  June  11.  It  appears  that  we  have 
perhaps  come  full  tilt. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  t<i 
state  very  clearly  at  some  point  in  tho 
Cooper-Church  amendment  that  nothing 
contained  in  that  amendment  in  any  way 
impaired  the  powers  of  the  President  act- 
ing as  Commander  in  Chief.  Therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  that  Idea  Is 
shared  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield^  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CoopKR  > ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken^,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and 
a  host  of  other  Senators. 

I  say  that  becaxise  there  is  now  a  clear 
indication,  in  the  event  the  amendment 
shall  be  adopted — and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  will  be  adopted — 
that  notwithstanding  some  30  days  of 
debate,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  by  many  other  Senators, 
there  never  was  and  never  will  be,  and 
of  course  cannot  be.  any  move  by  the 
Senate  or  by  Congress  to  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  the  powers  the  President  has 
imder  the  Constitution.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  is  what  the  debate  has 
been  all  about,  for  the  most  part. 

There  has  been  a  feeling — at  least,  a 
public  reaction — that  somehow,  by 
adopting  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. Congress  was  restricting  the  Presi- 


dent's power.  It  has  been  said  time  and 
time  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  we  do  not  have  that  power;  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  or 
the  right  to  infringe  in  any  way  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

I  am  not  certain  just  what  great 
impact  this  amendment  might  have,  but 
share  the  view  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant amendment.  I  believe  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  resolving  some  of  the 
doubL=  many  Senators  have  had.  Many 
feel  that  President  Nixon  has  made  every 
possible  effort  to  extricate  the  United 
States  from  Southeast  Asia,  more  specif- 
ically South  Vietnam.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  incursion  into  Cambodia 
means  a  shortening  of  the  war,  not  a 
widening  or  a  lengthening  of  it. 

I  have  recited  time  after  time  in  the 
past  30  days  the  fact  that  since  last 
June  8 — about  a  year  ago — the  troop 
level  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  115.500.  The  President 
recently  annoxmced  a  reduction  of  an- 
other 50,000  by  October,  and  another 
100,000  beyond  that  by  next  May.  That 
will  mean  a  total  reduction  of  about  80 
percent  in  combat  forces  in  less  than  2 
years.  To  me,  that  Is  highly  significant. 
I  have  steadfastly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent because  he  is  disengaging  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  can  see  the  end  of  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  So  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  other  Senators  who  share 
that  view — and  some  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  share 
that  view — give  the  President  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

I  should  now  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  two  or  three  questions,  if  he 
wishes  to  respond. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  myself,  and 
other  Senators,  it  very  clearly  says  that 
nothing  contained  in  Church-Cooper 
shall  be  deemed  to  impugn  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina have  indicated,  we  could  not  do 
that  in  any  event.  We  have  neither  the 
right  nor  Uie  power  to  do  it,  but  this  is  a 
recognition  on  our  part 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  then, 
does  this  mean  that  we  do  not  diminish 
the  President's  power,  that  we  do  not  in- 
crease the  President's  power,  or  other- 
wise modify  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before — that  it  does  not 
lie  within  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
add  to,  alter,  modify,  or  detract  from  the 
authority  the  Constitution  vests  directly 
in  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  whether 
we  have  done  anything  about  the  powers 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  if  in  fact  he, 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  decides  to  use 
some  of  the  troops,  under  the  Cooper- 


Church  amendment  those  troops  could 
not  receive  their  pay? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  interpret  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  in  that  way. 
In  fact,  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  that  question  was  just 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
respond. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  have  said  several 
times  tills  afternoon,  the  only  portion  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  that  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  compensation  or 
allowances  is  subsection  (2).  That  is 
confined  to  American  personnel  in  Cam- 
bodia who  furnish  militaiy  instruction 
to  Cambodian  forces  or  who  engage  in 
combat  activity  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces.  Those  are  the  only  types  of  Amer- 
ican personnel  whose  compensation  or 
allowances  could  not  be  paid  luider  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  so,  the 
words  "directly  or  indirectly"  are  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  If  oiu"  troops  went 
in  there  to  knock  off  some  of  the  Viet- 
cong  who  had  attacked  us,  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  helping  the  Cambodians. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  straining  at  a  gnat. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  I  am  just  telling 
the  Senator  how  it  reads. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  puiT>ose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  that  we  do 
not  want  to  authorize  appropriations 
after  July  1  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
American  military  instructors  who  are 
sent  to  Cambodia.  Nor  do  we  want  to 
pay  forces  that  are  sent  into  Cambodia  to 
support  Cambodian  troops  in  the  field. 
That  is  the  line  we  are  trying  to  draw. 

I  say,  in  all  respect  to  the  Senator,  It 
also  conforms  with  the  declared  objec- 
tives of  the  President.  He  told  us  he  dees 
not  intend  to  icnd  American  personnel 
into  Cambodia  as  instructors,  or  to  use 
our  forces  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
Cambodian  forces.  We  are  simply  draw- 
ing the  limitation  to  conform  with  the 
President's  declared  policy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment, 
when  we  talk  about  conditions  and  what 
we  should  or  should  not  do  in  Cambodia, 
is  it  not  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
are  not  in  control  of  those  conditions? 
When  we  look  at  it  from  the  aspect  of 
what  is  g(X)d  for  the  national  security 
and  what  is  considered  proper  to  achieve 
the  stated  objective  of  bringing  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia — and 
Laos,  if  you  will:  they  ai-e  all  the  same 
war — to  an  end.  and  a  proper  end,  when 
we  say  arbitrarily  that  as  of  a  certain 
date  we  must  not  do  anything  beyond 
that,  does  it  not  occur  to  the  Senator 
that  this  gives  the  enemy  an  advantage 
of  knowing  our  timetable?  And  if  the 
Senator  were  the  enemy,  would  he  not 
say,  "All  right,  I  will  just  wait  quietly 
until  after  the  30th,  or  the  15th,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  and  then  I  will  make  my 
plans"?  Does  not  this  restrict  the  capa- 
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biUties  and  the  opportunities  that  one 
must  have  in  the  conduct  of  such  an  un- 
fortunate struggle? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  people  say 
that  those  who  supported  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  were  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  All  I  want  to  say 
is  that  it  does  not  show  courage  to  make 
a  remark  like  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  All  I  can  say  to  my  able 
colleague — and  I  assume  what  he  said 
was  directed  at  my  remarks 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  name  anybody. 
The  Senator  can  name  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  said  if  I  were  the 
enemy  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing the  other  sides  timetable,  I  would 
make  my  plans  accordingly.  I  have  no 
intention  of  impugning,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  implying  the  opinion  that 
anyone  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  I  merely  said  that,  putting  myself 
in  the  enemy's  position,  it  would  be  an 
advantageous  thing.  I  would  be  pleased 
if  the  Senator  would  show  me  how  that 
would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Congress  did  not 
set  the  timetable.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  set  it.  We  did  not  manufac- 
ture the  prohibitions  in  the  amendment. 
We  drew  them  to  conform  with  the  limi- 
tations the  President  had  declared  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world. 

To  make  such  an  argument,  as  made 
by  the  Senator  from  California,  ignores 
the  facts.  He  says  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  are,  in  effect, 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
The  limitations  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment are  a  reflection  of  those  imposed 
by  the  President  himself,  that  he  de- 
clared to  the  world,  including  the  enemy. 
So  if  his  statement  has  any  relevance  at 
all,  he  .-=hould  direct  it  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  I  may  be 
Bensitive  on  this  point  because  I  have 
just  come  back  from  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  have  seen  at  first- 
hand exactly  what  is  happening  there.  I 
have  seen  a  great  change  taking  place 
under  this  particular  administration.  I 
have  seen  the  initiative  of  the  war 
turned  completely  around.  I  have  seen 
the  hope  of  peace  increased  to  a  great 
degree  since  my  last  trip  there. 

My  concern — and  it  has  been  a  con- 
cern from  the  beginning — is  that  the 
Communist  propaganda  will  take  any 
restraint  that  is  placed  on  the  President 
and  will  be  twisted — I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league— into  a  message  around  the  world 
that  will  say,  "The  American  people 
have  lost  confidence  and  the  Congress 


has  decided  it  must  restrict  and  restrain 
the  President,  that  they  no  longer  trust 
him,  and  that  they  must  write  into  law 
even  the  question  of  whether  troop  pay- 
ments can  be  made." 

The  troops  out  there  are  very  much 
interested  in  this.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  logic  behind  it,  or  the  timing. 
They  do  not  understand  why,  when  they 
suddenly  are  in  a  situation  where  they 
believe  they  have  achieved  the  advan- 
tage, that  now  possibly  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  press  the  advantage. 

A  period  of  6  months  passes  by,  or  8 
montlis  pass  by.  The  North  Vietnamese 
come  back  in  and  decide  to  rebuild  the 
sanctuary,  resupply  it,  restock  it,  and 
open  up  the  p>ort  of  Sihanoukville — 
which  I  had  not  heard  very  much  about, 
but  I  find  that  90  percent  of  the  supplies 
in  that  area  did  not  come  down  tlirough 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail;  they  came  in 
through  the  port  of  Sihanoukville. 

I  think  it  is  to  our  advantage.  I  think 
it  is  definitely  of  great  concern  to  the 
safety  of  our  troops,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  am  inclined  to  listen  to  the  military 
experts.  I  am  inclined  to  listen  to  people 
like  Ambassador  Bunker,  in  whom  I  have 
great  confidence. 

I  carefully  read  the  entire  Record  of 
the  Vietnamese  debacle,  if  I  might  call  it 
that,  and  how  we  got  there,  of  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  since  we  have 
been  there,  and  of  the  restrictions  that 
have  been  put  on  so  that  we  are  still 
there — not  by  Congress,  but  by  civilian 
advisers  12,000  miles  awray. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  and  it  worries 
me.  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  the  very  best  motives  in  mind, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  delineation  of 
powers  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches.  No  one  questions 
that.  But  here  we  are  in  a  war.  whether 
it  is  a  declared  war,  undeclared,  or  what- 
ever: and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
we  are  faced  with  this  proposal — after 
so  many  mistakes,  and  after  certain 
knowiedge  that  the  enemy  cannot  win 
militarily,  but  can  only  win  by  dividing 
us  here  in  America.  He  has  known  that 
for  3  years.  That  is  the  plan:  "We  cannot 
win  it  out  there;  we  will  beat  them  in 
Washington." 

That  is  why  I  say  I  am  afraid.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  intent,  as  legitimate,  as 
plausable,  as  well-meaning  as  It  may  be, 
will  be  misunderstood.  I  would  enthusi- 
astically join  in  it  at  another  time,  but 
I  w(mld  find  it  very  hard  to  explain  to 
the  kids  I  had  lunch  with  2  days  ago 
what  is  going  on  up  here,  and  I  would 
hate  to  try.  That  is  my  only  concern. 
My  concern  is  not  with  where  the  ix)wer 
rests;  my  concern  Ls  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  present  and  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  would  hate  to  be  a  party  to  anything 
that  might  inadvertently  or,  for  any 
other  reason,  make  a  mockery  of  the  bat- 
tles that  have  gone  on  out  there,  and  the 
more  than  40.000  lives  that  have  already 
been  lost,  with  200-some-odd  thousand 
casualties  besides. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  invest- 
ment, and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  ought  to  really  assess  it  realisti- 
cally, putting  all  emotion,  theory,  and 
everything  else  to  one  side.  Maybe  this 


is  not  the  right  time  to  make  these  Judg- 
ments. I  do  not  think  it  is.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  would  think  we  would  seek 
to  protect  the  proper  rights  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  any  degree  possible,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  man,  who  has  done  such 
a  magnificent  job  thus  far,  not  be  im- 
peded in  anything  he  might  want  to  do. 

Quite  frankly,  he  has  also  restricted 
the  inroads  into  Caunbodia  to  30  kilo- 
meters. All  the  experts  out  there,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  talk  about  the 
"Nixon  line."  They  wish  it  had  gone  far- 
ther. The  North  Vietnamese  retreat  35 
kilometers,  and  we  cannot  touch  them; 
and  they  reform  and  regroup  and  come 
back  out  to  kill  more  American  boys. 

This  is  not  fiction.  This  is  what  has 
been  going  on. 

Every  miUtarj-  man  I  talked  to  said. 
"Why  did  we  not  make  this  Cambodian 
excursion  5  years  ago,  or  4  years  ago,  to 
break  up  their  supplies,  to  break  up  their 
food  sources,  to  break  up  their  communi- 
cations, and  thereby  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  to  fight?" 

If  we  want  to  make  restrictions,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  we  should  start 
finding  ways  to  restrict  the  judgments 
in  Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  Peking.  That  is 
where  the  Communist  leaders  reside. 
That  is  where  the  trouble  started,  and 
that  is  where  is  should  end. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  share  the 
fears  he  has  expressed.  As  I  stated  yester- 
day, I  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  others  who  made  the  recent 
trip  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
for  their  willingness  and  their  courage. 

The  debate  has  now  consumed  about  30 
days,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  others  have  been  resolved.  I 
should  like,  very  quickly,  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  respond  to  this 
question : 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  recently 
as  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
placed  in  the  Record  what  could  be  done 
and  what  could  not  be  done  in  the  event 
the  Church-Cooper  resolution  was 
adopted.  As  I  imderstand,  if  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  In  Chief — since  we 
do  nothing  to  diminish,  modify,  add  to, 
or  detract  from  his  powers — should 
determine,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
an  intrusion  into  Cambodia  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  American 
forces,  that  could  be  done.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  considered  a  series  of  hjTX)thetical 
situations  in  an  attempt  to  define  presi- 
dential authority  under  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  in  so  far  as  prece- 
dents tend  to  give  us  some  indication  of 
that  authority. 

It  was  implicit  before,  and  it  would 
be  explicit  if  we  pass  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  whatever  authority  the 
President  has  to  protect  American  troops 
in  the  field  under  the  precedents,  au- 
thority that  he  derives  directly  from  the 
Constitution  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  That  would  include,  I  as- 
sume, air  strikes  and  other  military  or 
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tactical  maneuvers,  not  simply  those 
limited  to  the  use  of  ground  troops? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  tisk  that  question  be- 
cause it  is  still  another  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  strong  vote  sui>portlng  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  does  under- 
score the  recognition  by  this  body  that 
we  have  in  no  way  attempted,  in  the 
pest  few  weeks  of  debate,  to  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  powers  accruing  to  the 
President  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution. 
That  has  been  made  crystal  c!ear  by  the 
introduction  of  this  simendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  distin^shed 
majority  leader. 

With  reference  to  sections  2.  3.  and  4. 
of  the  Church-Cooper  resolution,  as  I 
interpret  those  sections,  they  are  limited 
primarily  to  support  of  Cambodian 
forces,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
nearly  every  other  Senator  on  this  floor, 
have  indicated  publicly  that  despite  our 
feeling  for  the  7  million  Cambodians,  we 
do  not  wsint  to  be  bogged  down  in  an- 
other war  in  another  country;  and  that 
is  the  primary  purpose  of  sections  2,  3, 
and  4,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
These  subsections  were  drafted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  us  from  becoming 
involved  in  a  new  national  commitment, 
defending  still  another  government  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  the  wording 
was  carefully  designed  to  make  that  pur- 
pose clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  finally,  in  the  event 
the  President  should  determine,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  that  air  strikes  or  air 
activity  above  Cambodia,  or  entering 
Into  some  contract  to  provide  some  in- 
struction in  Cambodia,  was  necessary  to 
protect  American  forces,  would  that  be  a 
proper  determination,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  only  reply  unth 
respect  to  the  matter  of  combat  activity 
in  the  air. 

Subsection  <4)  of  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  for  conducting 
any  combat  activity  in  the  air  above 
Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  amendment 
does  not  attempt  to  reach  the  use  of 
American  airpower  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  forces,  the  Interdiction  of 
supplies,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than 
a  purpose  related  to  the  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  himself  and  others 
is  a  highly  significant  amendment,  not 
for  what  it  does,  because,  as  has  been 
clearly  said  many  times,  we  cannot  add 
to  or  subtract  from  the  President's  con- 
stitutional powers;  but  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion— and  will  be  recognized  by  the 
American  public — that  notwithstanding 
the  long  debate  aind  notwithstanding  the 
controversy,  there  has  been  no  effort  by 
this  body  to  undermine  or  undercut  in 
any  way  the  President's  constitutional 
rights,  duties,  and  powers. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  only  for  a  few  minutes  to  ask 


I 


some    questions   of    the   Senator   from 
Idaho. 

I  have  read  and  reread  the  language 
which  he  has  in  this  Eunendment,  and  I 
have  read  it  so  many  times  that  perhaps 
I  am  just  not  getting  the  full  Import  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

We  will  assume,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment  has  been 
adopted;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said,  it  is 
a  recognition  of  the  respective  branches 
of  Government  and  their  respective 
powers.  Nevertheless,  under  that  role,  £is 
Commander  in  Chief,  let  us  assimie  again 
that  some  American  forces  are  put  into 
Cambodia  as  a  rescue  effort  for  prisoners 
held  in  Cambodia.  The  major  portion  of 
the  thrust  to  try  to  rescue  those  pris- 
oners is  conducted  by  the  Cambodian 
forces.  So  we  are  there  to  try  to  sup- 
port them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  under 
subsection  2,  if  we  do  that,  even  though 
they  are  there  imder  order  and  we  are 
simply  supporting  the  forces  who  are 
trying  to  rescue  our  own  men,  we  caimot 
pay  our  own  men.  Is  my  imderstanding 
correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  not  correct.  On  the  basis  of 
his  hypothetical  situation,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rescue  operation  was  to  resich 
and  secure  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  all  the  President  would 
need  to  do  is  say  so.  No  one  would  argue 
with  him.  I  think  the  Senator  is  really 
trying  to  create  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  create  any  problem  at  all.  I  am  trying 
to  solve  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  try  to  reassure 
the  Senator  on  that  score.  Taking  his 
hypothetical  situation,  if  the  purpose  of 
the  operation  was  to  rescue  American 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  President,  act- 
ing through  his  commanders  in  the  field, 
sent  an  American  rescue  force  in,  and 
quickly  brought  it  out  again,  the  fact 
that  the  Camboditm  forces  In  the  area 
might  get  some  fallout  benefit  does  not 
go  to  the  heart  or  purpose  of  the  mission. 
Therefore,  no  one  would  contend  that 
those  engaged  In  the  mission,  by  virtue 
of  any  language  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  would  be  deprived  of  their 
pay. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  interpreting  the  language  as 
saying  that  the  heart  and  purpose  of  the 
activity  must  be  to  support  the  Cam- 
bodian troops,  and  the  heart  and  pur- 
pose should  not  be  to  try  to  do  something 
for  American  forces. 

Under  subsection  (3),  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  carrying  out  any  agree- 
ment to  provide  military  Instruction  in 
Cambodia.  Does  that  purport  to  apply 
to  American  forces,  or  does  it  purport 
to  apply  to  any  agreement  we  might 
have  In  support  of  Thais  who  decide  to 
go  down  there  for  military  instruction? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Subsection  (3)  imder- 
takes  to  prevent  our  doing  indirectly 
what  subsection  (2)  prohibits  us  from 
doing  directly  with  American  personned. 
If  under  subsection  (3) .  American  money 
were  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing   the    military    Instruction    in 


Cambodia,  that  kind  of  activity  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  I  was 
afraid  of,  if  I  may  say  so,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  immediately  says 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to 
support,  economically  or  otherwise,  for 
example,  an  all-Asian  defense  force 
trjring  to  protect  themselves  from  inva- 
sion by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Thais  think  it  It 
Important  enough  to  furnish  military  In- 
struction to  their  neighbor — and  I 
may  add,  their  traditional  enemy— the 
Cambodians,  they  are  quite  capable  of 
furnishing  that  instruction  themselves. 

We  can  do  many  other  things  that 
are  not  reached  by  this  amendment.  We 
can  furnish  arms,  weapons,  equipment, 
military  supplies,  most  anything,  to  the 
Cambodians.  The  amendment  does  not 
attempt  to  prevent  us  from  giving  ma- 
terial assistance  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. All  it  attempts  to  do  is  to  pre- 
vent us  from  embroiling  ourselves,  once 
more,  in  the  same  sequence  of  events 
that  entrapped  us  in  Vietnam.  We  were 
trying  to  avoid  that  situation,  where  first 
we  give  small  arms,  then  we  give  sophis- 
ticated equipment,  then  we  send  in 
American  personnel  to  teach  the  Cam- 
bodians how  to  use  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, and  then  we  send  in  combat  troops 
to  protect  the  American  personnel.  That 
is  the  sequence  of  events  that  took  place 
in  Vietnam.  We  do  not  want  the  same 
sequence  to  start  in  Cambodia.  This  does 
not  impair,  in  any  way,  oiu-  transfer  of 
weaponry  or  materiel  assistance  to  the 
Cambodians.  Nor  woiild  it  impair  the 
Thais  in  giving  military  instruction  to 
the  Camabodians  if  they  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  and  were  willing  to  under- 
write that  part  of  their  effort. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  explana- 
tion is  helpful.  I  would  like  to  add.  how- 
ever, the  problems  that  I  see  with  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  President 
is  trying  to  do  Is  to  disengage  us  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  situation.  ^^ 

One  of  the  ways  he  Is  trying  to  do  it 
is  to  create  a  homogeneity  or  a  homo- 
geneous feeling  among  the  people  in 
those  areas,  in  their  effort  to  try  to  pre- 
serve their  own  nationality  and  not  be 
o/errun  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  are 
giving  aid  to  many  of  the  countries  in 
that  area.  We  have  not  been  giving  it 
to  Cambodia  specifically,  but  we  have 
been  giving  it  to  Thailand.  We  have  eco- 
nomic aid  of  sorts  going  into  Malaysia 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  Indonesian 
conference  is  going  on,  in  which  all 
these  countries  have  gotten  together  to 
try  to  see  what  they  can  do  about  solv- 
ing this  problem. 

Are  we.  by  this  amendment,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  any  of  our  funds  in  sup- 
port of  whatever  groups  we  may  say  that 
we  want  to  assist  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  question,  briefly. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to 
prevent  the  use  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  hire  mercenaries  to  fight  in 
a  third  country  for — I  guess  I  had  bet- 
ter stop  there.  I  almost  said  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  American  invest- 
ments." And  I  am  not  speaking  Just  to 
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Cambodia.  I  would  apply  it  to  any  other 
coimtry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  say 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  I  ought  to 
clear  the  Record  on  this  situation.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  imply  that.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  he  should  make  allegations 
of  that  kind.  What  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  is  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  the  countries  so  that  they  can  sur- 
vive on  their  own. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  made  the  allega- 
tions? 

Mr.  EKIiMINICK.  We  are  not  trying  to 
provide  assistance  so  that  they  can  be 
mercenaries  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  mentioning  any 
Investment  comiiany  names  or  business 
interests  which  have  found  a  bonanza  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado wants  to  name  any,  or  knows  any, 
that  is  all  right.  I  just  think  it  is  well 
to  stop  any  operations  before  they  get 
started. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion,  but  I  would  think 
that  the  allegations  dre  pretty  broad  In 
the  way  he  Is  determining  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  both  in  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  in  Korea,  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  areas  where  we  have  been  sup- 
plying support.  I  do  not  look  at  those 
people,  who  are  fine  people,  as  being  mer- 
cenaries of  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  that  opinion,  if  he 
wants,  but  I  think  it  is  a  totally  errone- 
ous opinion  and  I  am  frank  to  say  so. 

I  think  it  gives  somewhat  of  a  heated 
interpretation  to  this  discussion,  some- 
thing I  am  trying  to  do  my  best  to  calm 
down  and  not  heat  up. 

Ml-.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  heard  a  part  of  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think  that 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  intended  to  protect  the  taxpay- 
ers money  from  being  fiu'nlshed  or  given 
away,  and,  therefore.  Is  correct.  But  I 
would  say,  further,  that  I  know  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  during  debate  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Guam  doctrine.  As  I 
understand  that  doctrine,  the  President, 
looking  into  the  future,  is  calling  upon 
the  countries  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  per- 
haps in  other  areas,  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  their  defense,  so  far  as  manpower 
is  concerned.  I  believe  he  further  said 
that  our  role  would  be  to  furnish  supplies 
and  aid. 

Now  there  is  a  problem  about  Cam- 
bodia even  in  that  respect.  Cambodia  is 
not  Included  In  any  foreign  aid  program 
or  in  any  military  sales  program. 

In  the  hearings,  we  were  informed  that 
there  was  no  authority  to  provide  sup- 
plies and  aid  to  Cambodia  under  existing 
law,  either  In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  or  In 
the  Military  Sales  Act.  There  are  several 
provisions  In  both  acts  which  give  to  the 
President  certain  emergency  powers  to 
use  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  his  use  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies. 
But  we  were  told  that  unless  the  country 


is  designated  in  one  of  the  acts,  those 
powers  could  not  come  into  play. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  United  States 
could  not  engage  In  a  large  program  of 
supplying  mimitions,  money,  or  aid  to 
Cambodia,  without  Congress  approving 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  hope  that  Is 
correct,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
insist,  and  the  President  has  said  he  Is 
not  going  bo.  but  the  question  is,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  giving 
supplies  and  equipment  to  the  Thais,  who 
then  would  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  help 
the  Cambodians?  Apparently,  at  this 
point,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  thinks 
that  they  are  mercenaries  of  the  United 
States.  I  personally  resent  that.  I  think 
that  is  the  wrong 

Mr.  AIKEN.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  It 
does  not  prevent 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Interpretation,  but 
he  has  the  right  to  it,  but  I  have  the 
right  to  resent  It,  too. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Our  giving  supplies  to  the 
Thais.  It  prevents  hiring  people  from 
other  countries,  wherever  we  can  get 
them,  to  go  into  a  third  country  tmd 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Fight  for  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fight  for  us.  If  that  Is 
not  mercenary,  then  what  in  the  deuce 
is  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  presume,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  that  we  could 
say  the  same  thing  about  any  economic 
aid  given  to  any  country,  if  that  coun- 
try supports  another  country  under  at- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  finish  this 
first,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  I  am  point- 
ing out  is  that  this  is  causing  ambiguity. 
Even  though  I  will  be  happy  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  this  amendment,  I  think  we 
still  have  the  problem  in  here  of  trying 
to  Interpret  what  it  means  under  any 
given  set  of  circumstances,  many  of 
which  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  the  Indone- 
sian coiiference  we  will  be  getting  the 
ability  of  the  Asian  nations  to  do  far 
more  in  their  own  defense  than  they  have 
been  able  to  do  up  to  date.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  even  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  would  hope  that. 
But  it  also  occurs  to  me,  in  the  economic 
realm,  that  we  are  probably  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  try  and  assist  them  to 
do  a  lot  of  these  things.  If  we  are  so 
called  upon,  are  we  then  going  to  be  pro- 
hibited, by  the  wording  of  this  amend- 
ment, from  being  of  assistance  to  people 
trying  to  help  themselves  or  their  neigh- 
bors? That  is  what  I  find  very  confusing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  COOE»ER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  allow  me  to 
finish  the  interpretation  I  b^an  awhile 

8lgO? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sorry.  Of 
course,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  under 
existing  law  the  United  States  could  not 
furnish  any  supplies  directly  to  Cam- 
bodia through  the  Military  Sales  Act 
or  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  without  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  Now  the  Senator 
has  asked,  as  I  understand  it,  would  not 
this  Interpretation  foreclose  assistance 
from  Thailand  if  they  wanted  to  render 
such  assistance? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct,  or 
South  Korea. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would,  if  Thailand  or  Korea  were  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  in  doing 
so.  If  to  escape  or  avoid  the  prohibition 
against  U.S.  persormel  being  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  United  States  acted  through 
Thailand  or  some  other  country  to  move 
into  Cambodia,  then  I  think  that  our 
amendment  is  Intended  to  prohibit  such 
a  movement.  There  is  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  says.  In  that  If 
we  persuaded  some  other  country  to 
move  into  Cambodia  and  furnish  that 
country  with  our  supplies,  I  do  not  like 
the  word  "mercenary"  but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  it  is.  Then  we  are  doing  in- 
directly what  the  law  would  prohibit  us 
from  doing  directly. 

However,  if  Thailand  and  Korea,  with 
their  own  resources,  determined  as  a 
policy  of  their  governments  tliat  they 
would  want  to  assist  Cambodia  without 
our  passing  them  to  do  it,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  as  sovereign 
countries  from  taking  such  action. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  until  we  have  finished  this  col- 
loquy, I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Pi^esident,  if  we  should  be  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Thai  defense 
forces  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  within  Thailand,  and  then 
a  portion  of  those  forces  should  be  used 
by  Thailand  to  support  Cambodia,  then 
we  would  be  prohibited  from  spending 
any  of  that  money.  Is  that  the  interpre- 
tation that  I  should  give  to  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  a  nice  distinc- 
tion, as  all  of  these  questions  are.  They 
cannot  be  thoroughly  speUed  out,  as  the 
Senator  knows  so  well.  But  I  think  that 
tlie  meaning  Is  obvious.  If  the  United 
States  determines  as  its  policy  or  if  the 
President  determines  that  as  a  matter 
of  ix>licy,  that  we  should  encourage  the 
Thais,  Koreans,  or  South  Vietnamese  to 
go  into  Cambodia  and  engage  in  a  war 
which  we  are  seeking  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  becoming  engaged  in, 
then  I  think  that  such  a  policy  would  be 
in  violation  of  this  amendment. 

If  Thailand  entered  Cambodia  as  a 
measure  of  defense  of  its  own  country 
without  our  directing  them  to  do  so,  I 
would  assume  that  such  a  decision  would 
be  a  matter  for  its  own  sovereignty. 

We  are  most  interested  in  the  Guam 
policy.  I  think  it  is  a  good  policy.  I  want 
to  support  it  and  I  will  support  it  If  it  is 
enunciated  and  acted  upon  in  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  again,  however,  that  by 
stating  the  policy,  and  using  that  state- 
ment as  a  basis  to  take  such  action  as 
the  President  might  take  to  supply  arms 
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a;iQ  men  and  materiel  to  another  coun- 
try, would  be  a  new  policy  with  a  new 
direction.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  could 
be  cone  witiiout  his  coming  to  Congress 
and  getting  approval  for  the  men,  for 
the  supplies,  and  for  the  munitions  that 
would  be  necessary. 

I  really  believe  that  our  aunendment 
expresses  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
discussion  of  mercenaries,  unless  I  mis- 
heard mj-  distinguished  colleague,  it 
sounded  to  me  that  an  impression  was 
given  that  we  were  hiring  soldlere  from 
a  foreign  country  to  go  and  fight  our 
battle  in  Southeast  Asia. 

First  of  all,  I  point  out  that  that  is  not 
the  case,  that  the  soldiers  in  the  coun- 
tr>-  of  Cambodia  are  now  fighting  to 
preserve  their  independence. 

The  Government  of  Cambodia  is  not 
a  new  government.  It  is  the  same  Gov- 
emm.ent  with  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment deposed.  Sihanouk,  who  played 
both  ends  against  the  middle,  has  been 
put  aside  by  his  people.  But  the  Govern- 
ment is  exactly  the  same.  The  head  of 
the  Go\'emment  Is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  he  was  under  Sihanouk. 

These  people  are  not  saying.  "Come 
and  hire  us  to  go  fight  for  you."  They 
are  fighting  for  themselves.  They  want 
the  right  to  determine  their  system  and 
form  of  government- 
All  these  people  Eire  asking  for  from 
us  is  aid  in  the  matter  of  arms.  I  do  not 
think  that  i."?  creating  a  mercenary  force 
at  all  And  I  am  afraid  that  my  distin- 
gui.shed  colleague — who  is  not  listening 
to  my  explanation — must  agree  with  that 
.statement.  It  Is  a  different  situation. 
These  people  have  asked  for  our  assist- 
ance. They  have  asked  for  our  help  in  the 
matter  of  arms  with  which  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  ravages  and 
atrocities  of  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong. 

I  was  present  when  a  man  in  command 
of  a  group  told  me  that  the  afternoon 
before  they  had  chased  a  group  of  Viet- 
cong  halfway  up  the  mountainside  with 
nothing  but  hand  grenades  He  said.  "If 
we  had  some  rifles  and  some  ammunition, 
we  could  handle  our  own  case." 

They  are  not  mercenaries.  These  are 
unfortunate  people  who  are  beset  by  an 
enemy  and  would  like  to  have  us  give 
them  some  arms  with  which  to  protect 
themselves. 

I  for  one,  since  it  i.s  obviously  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  as  many  free  nations  around  the 
world  as  we  can.  can  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it  Nor  do  I  see  that  we  have  anj-- 
thing  to  gain  by  dealing  in  discussions  of 
semantics  which  in  the  windup  will  im- 
pede the  right  of  these  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  judgment. 

The  Thais  have  already  sent  troops 
into  CamlKidia.  Why?  There  is  no  mys- 
t€r\-  about  it.  If  one  looks  at  the  map  he 
will  see  that  if  Cambodia  faUs  to  the 
Communists,  then  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
is  going  and  the  entire  effort  will  have 
been  wasted. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  the 
main  supplies  coming  into  that  area  do 


not  come  from  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
Tliey  come  from  Sihanoukville.  And  if 
tliat  pon  is  reopened,  we  will  have  the 
same  situation,  possibly  with  the  sanc- 
tuaries, instead  of  being  35  miles  from 
Saigon,  moved  back  to  40  or  50  miles.  But 
they  will  be  the  same  sanctuaries  and 
there  will  be  the  same  possibility  of  re- 
arming and  bringing  in  fresh  troops,  re- 
supplying  machine  shops,  hospitals,  and 
all  of  the  rest  on  foreign  soil  against  the 
objections  of  the  Cambodian  government. 

I  say  that  these  people  who  say  to  us, 
•Just  give  us  some  gims  with  which  to 
protect  ourselves"  should  not  be  classed 
as  mercenaries.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  who  is  willing  and  who  has  the  cour- 
age and  determination  to  defend  his  own 
freedom  should  be  called  a  mercenary  if 
he  simply  asks  for  a  little  help,  a  little 
instruction,  and  a  few  guns. 

I  think  "mercenaries"  is  an  ill-advised 
term,  just  as  I  tliink  this  entire  discus- 
sion is  badly  timed,  to  take  place  at  a 
period  when  this  country  is  at  war, 
whether  it  be  a  declared  war  or  an  im- 
declared  war. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  late  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia,  we  had  several  discus- 
sions about  the  term  "mercenaries."  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  pointed  out  these  details  because  I 
do  not  consider  these  people  to  be  mer- 
cenaries. They  are  not  being  hired  by 
the  United  States  to  fight  for  the  United 
States.  They  are  asking  for  arms  from 
the  United  States  with  which  to  defend 
their  own  freedom,  their  own  right  to 
self-determination,  and  their  own  right 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Nation 
fixed  bv  the  last  four  Presidents. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  who  expresses  himself  ex- 
tremely clearly  and  extremely  well  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more 
profitable  for  the  soldiers  of  some  gov- 
ernments to  fight  in  Vietnam  than  it  is 
for  them  to  fight  insurgents  in  their  own 
country?  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  Thai  lieutenant  general  re- 
ceives $370  if  he  stays  at  home.  He  re- 
ceives a  $450  bonus  if  he  goes  to  Vietnam. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $820  in  all.  And 
that  applies  all  down  the  line.  Up  until 
recently  it  applied  to  the  Philippine  sol- 
diers, too.  They  can  make  twice  as  much 
and  more  by  going  to  Vietnam  and  fight- 
ing under  our  direction  than  by  staying 
at  home  and  protecting  their  own  coun- 
try by  fighting  insurgents  there. 

I  would  be  glad  to  put  the  schedule 
of  bonuses  in  the  Record  if  the  Senator 
desires. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  can  do 
that  at  any  time  he  wants  to — now  or 
later. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  a  captain  in  Thailand 
receives  $70  a  month  at  home  suid  that 
we  pay  him  a  $150  bonus,  making  $220 
if  he  goes  to  Vietnam. 

So,  when  we  talk  sibout  their  not  being 
mercenaries,  I  think  the  fact  that  they 


can  get  twice  as  much  by  fighting  for  us 
in  a  foreign  country  as  they  can  by  pro- 
tecting their  own  country  answers  the 
question. 

I  am  not  saying  this  to  criticize  Thai- 
land or  the  Philippines  but  to  refute  any 
statement  that  we  do  not  hire  others  to 
fight  for  us. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
.speaking  with  reference  to  Cambodia.  I 
know  the  Senator  did  not  hear  me  be- 
cause he  was  busy  getting  tliis  informa- 
tion from  an  aide. 

I  point  out  that  with  reference  to  the 
term  mercenaries  in  Cambodia,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  that  I  talked  to,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  want  only  guns  with 
which  to  defend  their  country. 

I  do  not  consider  that  that  classifies 
them  as  mercenaries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  understand  that  if  other  na- 
tionalities go  into  Cambodia  to  fight  that 
we  will  not  pay  them  a  bonus? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  no  idea.  I  had 
not  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  they  are  going  into 
South  Vietnam  and  fighting  for  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  people  in  Thai- 
land, the  people  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
people  in  Laos,  smd  the  people  in  Cam- 
bodia are  all  in  one  area.  Those  people 
know  very  well,  whether  we  like  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  or  not,  that  if  the  Communists 
from  the  North — from  Hanoi— supplied 
from  Red  Russia  and  Red  China,  are 
successful  in  any  one  of  those  countries, 
it  will  just  be  a  period  of  time  before 
they  will  all  be  under  Communist  rule. 

We  also  know  that  the  Communist 
plan  to  extend  Communist  imperialism 
has  not  been  changed,  has  not  been  al- 
tered. We  also  know  that,  at  least  in  Viet- 
nam, when  the  people  were  given  the 
choice,  more  than  800,000  of  them  walked 
from  the  North  to  the  South.  They 
walked  rather  than  go  imder  Commimist 
rule.  These  are  the  backdrops  against 
which  this  entire  dramatic  sequence  must 
be  played.  When  these  people  are  in- 
clined to  do  something  that  is  in  our  best 
interest,  I  submit  that  it  might  be  in 
their  best  interest,  too.  I  submit  that  the 
Thais,  perhaps,  want  to  make  certain 
that  they  do  not  have  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Cambodia.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
to  our  great  advantage  that  we  make 
certain  that  the  port  of  Sihanoukville 
not  be  reopened,  because  u  it  is  reopened, 
supplies  will  come  in,  sanctuaries  will  be 
rebuilt,  and  American  boys  will  be  killed 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
separate  these  facts. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  lately  the  news 
media,  particularly  the  pre.ss.  have  begun 
to  refer  to  the  "Indochina"  situation, 
which  Is  what  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  smd  cer- 
tainly is  now.  There  is  no  question  that 
all  the  countries  in  that  region  have  a 
stake  in  the  outcome.  If  one  of  those 
countries  fsills,  there  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  the  next  country  will 
be  in  greater  jeopardy,  and  so  it  will  go. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colortido  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  see  any  good  to 
be   brought   about   by    putting   in    the 
Record  all  the  rates  which  we  pay  to 
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soldiers  who  fight  for  us  in  Vietnam.  If 
any  Senator  insists  on  my  dcing  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  The  Tliais  get 
roughly  twice  as  much  for  leaving  their 
own  country  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  and, 
until  recently,  so  did  the  Filipinos,  as 
they  would  have  received  if  they  had 
stayed  in  their  own  countries  to  fight 
the  infiltration  there. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  may  do  whatever  he  wishes  to 
do  with  that  list.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  do 
know,  of  course,  that  we  are  giving 
bonuses.  I  have  known  that  from  the 
beginning.  But  I  would  not  necessarily 
say  that  those  men  are  fighting  for  us. 
They  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as 
the  people  who  are  trying  to  prevent 
their  countries  from  being  overthrown 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong.  Perhaps  we  have  some  disagree- 
ment there.  But  some  60,000  troops  are 
In  Laos  and  40,000  in  Cambodia. 

Considering  the  number  of  troops  that 
North  Vietnam  has^^een  trying  to  put 
into  South  Vietnam.^t  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  Communists  are  trying  to  take 
over  the  Asian  countries,  and  the  Asian 
countries  are  trying  to  do  something  to 
prevent  it.  We,  in  return,  are  trying  to 
help  oiu-  friends  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  so  horrible 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  app>arently 
does. 

The  colloquies  we  have  had  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  also  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  indicate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  still  have  with  the  wording  of 
the  amendment.  That  Ls  the  point  I  was 
ti-ying  to  bring  up.  We  may  find  ourselves 
fouled  up  in  a  series  of  really  difficult 
problems  as  to  whether  the  men  who 
are  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  can  continue  to  receive 
their  pay,  and  whether  we  can  continue 
to  provide  aid  for  the  Thais,  the  Koreans, 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  who 
are  trjong  to  prevent  their  countries  from 
being  overrun,  whether  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  North  Koreans,  or  any- 
body else  in  that  area.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  proposal  could  easily  create  all  kinds 
of  problems  by  affecting  their  credibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fice  nations  of  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  comments  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  reporting  on  certain  letters 
which  he  has  received  from  professors 
throughout  the  country  in  support  of 
the  President's  position.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly cogent  series  of  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Allott 

Mr.  President,  as  we  continue  to  explore, 
with  proper  thoroughness,  the  many  complex 
facets  of  the  current  debate.  I  continue  to 
receive  reflective  communications  from  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  to  express 
support  for  President  Nixon's  stand  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  and  proper  p)Owers 
attaching  to  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  receive  the  wise 
counsel  of  many  scholars  who  have  devoted 
their  professional  lives  to  examining  the 
many  relevant  Issues  of  this  debate.  And  it 


has  been  my  pleasure  to  share  these  reflec- 
tive communications  with  all  the  members 
of  this  body. 

Today,  I  want  to  share  four  more  of  these 
illuminating  communications.  Two  are  let- 
ters from  professors  of  political  science.  Two 
are  letters  from  professors  of  law. 

Professor  Thomas  Landon  Thorson  Is  a 
member  of  the  political  science  department 
at  Indiana  University  at  South  Bend. 

Professor  Thorson  takes  a  balanced  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  current  debate.  He 
says: 

"While  I  think  no  one  could  argue  that  the 
Senate  has  no  role  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affair.s  and  that  it  together  with  the  House 
has  legitimate  checks  on  presidential  power. 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Cooper-Church 
proposal  as  originally  drafted  could  make  no 
Important  constitutional  point,  but  coulc 
only  serve  to  embarrass  the  Presldeni  and 
weaken  him  in  his  international  duties." 

With  regard  to  the  current  dilemma  the 
Nation  faces.  Professor  Thorson  speaks  with 
an  Insight  won  from  many  years  studying 
American  political  processes,  and  from  expe- 
rience on  the  scene  In  the  South  Pacific. 
He  says : 

"The  proper  long  term  resolution  of  this 
costly  affair  requires  utmost  flexibility  and 
room  for  maneuver  in  both  a  public  and  a 
private  way.  This  requires  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  restraint  which  Is  no 
doubt  peculiarly  difficult  because  of  pressure 
both  public  and  from  conscience. 

"While  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  of  the 
Senate  what  Harlan  F^ke  Stone  said  of  the 
Court  In  t/uS.  v.  Butler  that  the  Court  can 
be  strained  only  by  Its  own  sense  of  self- 
restraint,  nonetheless  self-restraint  Is  very 
much  the  course  of  wisdom  and  I  applaud 
you  for  advocating  It." 

Mr.  President,  the  second  letter  I  want  to 
share  with  Senators  today  comes  from  Pro- 
fessor William  G.  Andrews.  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  political  science  at  the  State 
University  College  at  Brockport.  New  York. 
Professor  Andrews  writes: 

"I  am  deeply  distressed  by  what  appear 
to  be  hasty,  ill-considered,  and  dangerous 
attempts  by  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  impose  apparently  unconstitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  President's  powers 
la  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  My  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  of  the  debates  attendant  upon  Its  draft- 
ing, ratification,  and  early  implementation 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  granting  to  Con- 
gress of  the  power  to  declare  war  was  not 
Intended  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States  In  Inter- 
national relations  in  sltiiatlons  where  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  deemed  ap- 
propriate or  necessary.  In  other  words,  I 
understand  the  President  to  have  the  power 
to  make  war  and  Congress  to  have  the  power 
to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  for  pur- 
poses of  International  law.  Many  Presidents 
throughout  our  history  have  exercised  that 
power  In  more  than  160  instances.  Why 
should  Congress  suddenly  decide  now  that 
they  were  acting  unconstitutionally?" 

Mr.  President,  the  third  letter  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  today  comes  from 
Professor  Charles  E.  Rice. 

Profeasor  Rice  Is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School.  He  Is  a  wide- 
ly respected  student  of  constitutional  law. 
Profeeoor  Rice  Is  strongly  opposed  to  meas- 
ures that  would  erode  the  powers  of  the 
President  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
He  says: 

"The  Cooper-Church  amendment  presents 
a  basic  Issue  which  ought  to  be  decided  apart 
from  the  pressures  of  demonstrations  and 
confrontations.  When  the  question  Is  con- 
sidered on  Its  merits,  the  weakness  of  the 
resolution  becomes  apparent.  Por  It  pro- 
poses to  set  a  short-range  time  llm.lt  on  mili- 


tary operations  that  are  not  susceptible  to 
such  a  limitation.  The  critical  fact  le  that 
lives  are  at  stake  and,  in  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  are  competent  in  military  affairs, 
a  precipitate  withdrawal  can  endanger  Amer- 
ican troops  in  both  Cambodia  and  Vietnam." 

The  fourth  letter  I  want  to  share  with 
Senators  today  comes  from  a  scholar  who, 
although  young,  is  uniquely  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  these  complex  matters  of  constitu- 
tional Importance.  The  author  of  this  letter 
Is  Professor  Fred  L.  Morrison. 

Professor  Morrison  Is  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School.  He  has  a  PH.  b.  In  political  science 
as  well  as  a  law  degree.  Before  earning  theee 
two  advanced  degrees  he  was  a  student  at 
Oxford  University. 

Professor  Morrison's  argument  supporting 
the  President's  right  to  make  tactical  deci- 
sions— such  as  the  decision  to  clean  out  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries — is  all  the  more  per- 
suasive because  he  does  not  personally  ap- 
prove of  the  President's  decision  with  re- 
gard lo  Cambodia.  But  Professor  Morrison 
understands  that  the  quesUon  of  personal 
approval  of  a  particular  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential power  Is  logically  Independent  of  the 
quesUon  of  whether  a  particular  exercise 
of  Presidential  power  Is  within  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers. 

Profeasor  Morrison's  argxmient  includes  the 
following  reasoning: 

"Tne  CJooper-Chtirch  amendment  would  be 
an  Irresporuiible  exercise  of  budgetary  power. 
The  amendment  seems  to  Incorporate  three 
propositions:  an  Initial  premise,  a  formal 
declaration,  and  a  necessary  consequence. 
These  are: 

"Proposition  One:  the  initial  premise.  The 
CJongress  wants  tlie  President  to  get  the 
United  States  out  of  Southeast  Asia  with 
all  possible  speed. 

"Proposition  Two:  the  formal  declaration. 
The  C>3ngress  does  not  want  the  President  t» 
do  this  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  cur- 
rently doing  It. 

"Proposition  Three:  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. The  Congress  does  not  want  to  make 
any  other  suggestion  about  how  It  should  t>e 
done. 

"The  first  of  these  propositions  Is  the  ini- 
tial premise.  It  Is  clearly  within  the  proper 
scope  of  Oongresslonal  action.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  national  policy.  It  reflects  the  view 
of  most  citizens  of  this  nation. 

"The  statement  of  this  Initial  premise,  by 
Itself,  sqiiares  with  the  enunciated  policy 
and  the  actual  practice  of  the  incumbent 
administration.  The  President  has  reduced 
troop  strength  In  Southeast  Asia  bv  more 
than  20%  since  he  took  office.  He  proposes 
another  reduction  of  more  than  ZS"",:  wjthln 
the  next  year.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  premise,  as  I  am  certain  that  you  do. 

"It  is  the  second  proposition,  the  technical 
oore  of  the  amendment  which  is  objection- 
able. It  tells  the  President  how  he  cannot 
accomplish  the  result  demanded  by  Proposi- 
tion One.  It  places  yet  another  restriction 
on  the  already  limited  scope  of  alternatives 
open  to  the  President  in  attempting  to  carry 
out  that  policy. 

"This  second  proposition  Invades  the 
Preeldenfs  powers  as  Oommander-ln-Chlef. 
If  there  Is  to  be  any  distinction  between  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  declare  War'  and 
'to  raise  and  support  Armies'  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  power  of  the  President  as 
'C<Hnmander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States'  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  surely  that  the  CJongress  should  make  the 
broad  policy  decisions  and  the  President 
should  make  the  tactical  military  decisions. 

"Mr.  Nixon  'Inherited'  a  situation  In  which 
more  than  a  half  million  American  troops 
were  In  Southeast  Asia.  He  h&s  adopted  a 
policy  of  de-Amerlcanlzatlon  of  the  conflict, 
in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  most  Amer- 
icans and  most  of  the  Congress.  The  present 
action  is  at  least  arguably  in  furtherance  of 
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thAt  policy.  It  Is  a  question  of  tactics.  Will 
the  agreed  purpose  of  the  speedy  withdrawal 
of  Amerlcau  troops  from  the  area  be  has- 
tened more  by  destroying  enemy  supply  basee 
or  by  weathering  further  attacks?  This  land 
of  tactical  question,  the  answer  to  which 
muAt  be  based  upon  political  and  military  in- 
telligence and  advice,  can  only  be  made  by  an 
Individual. 

•Let  me  repeat  that  I  would  have  opposed 
the  decUlon  to  enter  Cambodia.  I  applaud 
the  President's  decision  to  remove  American 
troops  by  June  30.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
decision  was  his  to  make.  We  elected  him 
to  make  decisions,  not  to  agree  with  me.  Only 
an  individual,  not  a  committee  or  a  bi-cam- 
eral Congre€s,  can  effectively  make  tactical 
decisions. 

"The  third  proposition  Is  the  Implicit.  In- 
herent, and  necessary  evil  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal.  The  movers  of  the  plan 
would  compel  the  President  to  abandon  his 
plan  of  action.  They  neither  suggest  nor  pro- 
vide an  alternative.  Their  criticism  is  de- 
structive, but  not  constructive.  They  elimi- 
nate a  tactical  plan  (and  publish  its  perma- 
nent elimination  to  the  enemy) ,  but  pro- 
vide no  alternative  to  replace  it. 

"Many  problems  have  more  than  two  solu- 
tions. This  is  one.  In  this  case,  some  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  obviously  favor 
immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal  to 
the  ports  Jor  summary  embarcatlon  to  the 
United  States.  Others  seem  to  favor  a  Gavin- 
type  'enclave'  approfkch.  Still  others  might 
favor  continuing  the  policy  of  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon.'  within  a  more  limited  territorial 
sphere.  Some  see  a  role  for  the  United  States 
In  support,  but  not  combat,  activities.  I  doubt 
that  a  Congressional  majority  could  be  found 
for  any  one  of  these  strategies. 

"I  suggest  a  challenge  to  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment.  In  addition  to  saying  how 
the  President  shotild  no  J  conduct  the 
hoetilltles  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  should 
Indicate  how  they  think  he  should  conduct 
them.  The  task  would  be  fruitless;  no  ma- 
jority could  be  found  for  any  one  plan.  The 
failure  of  such  an  undertaking  should  con- 
clusively demonstrate  why  decisions  of  this 
type  must  be  left  with  the  President.  Any 
other  course  eventually  leads  to  command 
paralysis." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  point  out  with  regard  to  Professor 
Morrison's  letter.  He  Is  In  possession  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  precious  resources.  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor.  He  writes : 

•  If  General  Washington  had  reqtilred  the 
consent  of  the  ContlnentaJ  Congress  before 
crossing  the  Delaware,  the  Redcoats  would 
have  been  celebrating  Easter,  not  Christmas, 
when  he  arrived  In  Trenton."  i 

He  also  writes : 

"Some  tell  us  to  'Make  Love.  Not  War.'  It 
would  certainly  be  preferable!  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  committee  has  ever  been  successful 
In  either  undertaking.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  express  Its  opinions  on  the  merits  of 
the  use  of  troops  In  Southeast  Asia.  Indeed. 
the  giving  of  advice  to  the  President  should 
be  one  of  Its  main  functions.  I  equally  hope, 
however,  that  the  Senate  will  not  undertake 
Joint  command  of  the  Army.  The  proposed 
amendment  does  that." 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
enjoy  and  profit  from  these  four  letters,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  them  to  te 
printed  in  the  Recoks 

The  PRESLDING  OFTICER  'Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Manstizld)  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  JiiANSPIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  M.«JSFiKLD)  and  other  Sena- 
tors. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Inditma  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell > 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  B.AYH)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f  rwn  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proott)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  Emnounced — yeas  91, 
naysO.  as  follows: 

I  No.  154  Leg.] 
■TEAS— 91 


Aiken 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Allen 

Oore 

Moes 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Baker 

GrUBn 

Nelson 

BeUmon 

Oumey 

Pack  wood 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bible 

Harris 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hart 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUand 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Sasbe 

Cannon 

Hruska 

ScJiwelker 

Case 

Hughes 

Smtt 

Church 

Inouye 

Smith,  Maine 

Cook 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mannfleld 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Mathias 

Tower 

Sagleton 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McClellan 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

WUllams,  Del. 

Ervln 

McOovem 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

McTntvre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

MUIer 

Ooldwater 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

AUott 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Muskle 

Russell 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Percy 

Smith,  ni. 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  every 
citizen  I  have  talked  to,  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body,  the  administra- 
tion— Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike — long  to  see  an  end  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We.  all  of  us,  beUeve  that  civilized  men 
and  civilized  nations  should  be  able  to 


settle   any   difference   or   disagreement 
without  resorting  to  armed  conflict. 

The  division  which  so  disfigures  our 
Nation  at  this  moment  arises  from  our 
apparent  inability  to  unite  on  a  practical 
plan  to  bring  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  all  recall  that  in  the  Korean  war 
political  considerations  dictated  strategy. 
Our  military  commanders  in  the  field 
were  permitted  to  pursue  only  limited 
military  objectives.  And  that  conflict 
dragged  on  into  a  weary  stalemate. 

Since  President  Lyndon  Johnson  in- 
creased the  American  military  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  the  same  sort  of  polit- 
ical considerations  have  hampered  and 
frustrated  our  fighting  men  and  their 
commanders. 

The  port  of  Hanoi  exists  today  as  a 
privileged  military  sanctuary.  The  rail 
line  which  brings  supplies  suid  materiel 
from  Red  China  continues  to  function 
in  normal  fashion. 

Until  President  Nixon  courageouslj' 
determined  to  destroy  the  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia,  that  land  area,  falsely  de- 
scribed as  neutral,  served  as  a  supply 
base  and  staging  area  for  hundreds  of 
successful  forays  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  oCfered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  perhaps  not  calculated  to 
prolong  the  war,  but  in  my  view  its  en- 
actment would  inevitably  prolong  the 
conflict. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  legislate  con- 
trol of  our  military  strategy. 

This  is  an  attempt,  in  my  "view,  to 
discredit  the  judgment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  question  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  honor. 

President  Eisenhower  was  fond  of  say- 
ing that  all  of  us  have  20-20  hindsight. 
Hindsight,  supported  by  history,  surely 
Indicates  that  had  not  political  consid- 
erations prevented  Mac  Arthur  from  de- 
strosdng  the  Red  Chinese  ssmctuaries 
north  of  the  Yalu  River,  the  war  in 
Korea  would  have  been  terminated  in 
a  real  peace  much  earlier. 

If  we  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
legislate  controls  on  our  Commander  in 
C^ief  and  his  military  deputies  in  the 
field,  we  will  surely  prolong  the  war. 

An  end  to  this  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  can  be  had  the  moment  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
renounce  their  designs  for  territorial  ag- 
grandizement and  give  up  their  plan  to 
enslave  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

American  participation  in  the  war  will 
end  much  sooner  as  the  result  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Communist  supplies  tn 
Cambodia. 

The  South  Vietnamese  armies  have 
demonstrated  their  increasing  capability 
to  carry  on  the  conflict  as  their  own 
responsibility. 

Dare  we  vote  for  this  legislation  and 
thus  perpetuate  those  political  limita- 
tions which  proved  so  disastrous  in  the 
Korean  conflict? 

Dare  we  declare  to  the  world  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  no  con- 
fldence  in  the  honor  and  the  Integrity 
and  the  promised  word  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

For  6  long  years  the  wishful  thinkers 
have  urged  forebearsuice,  have  success- 
fully    hamstrung     American     military 
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might,  have,  in  my  opinion,  condemned 
our  soldiers  to  die  in  vain  in  a  struggle 
they  were  not  permitted  to  win. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  world  it  is 
recorded  that  when  armies  face  each 
other  there  is  no  end  to  the  killing  until 
one  side  or  the  other  is  rendered  impo- 
tent, or  until  both  are  exhausted. 

The  President's  action  in  Cambodia 
has  prcxluced  tangible  evidence  in  the 
record  of  materiel  captured  and  de- 
stroyed to  suggest  that  the  capability  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  aimies  has  suf- 
fered grave  injury. 

In  mj-  view,  to  adopt  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  would  be  to  hand  the 
North  Vietnamese  a  victory  they  have 
not  won,  to  prolong  the  war,  to  prevent 
the  President  from  carrying  out  his  plan 
of  returning  American  troops,  to  con- 
demn the  South  Vietnamese,  to  continue 
an  endless,  almost  hopeless  defense  of 
their  freedom. 

Let  us  rather  support  the  President, 
let  us  repeat  to  all  aggressors  that  it  is 
our  intention  and  desire  to  bring  Ameri- 
can troops  home,  but  that  our  longing 
for  peace  will  never  permit  us  in  con- 
science to  condemn  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  slavery  and  political  execu- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam,  if  we  are  to  permit  Cambodia 
and  Thailand  and  Australia  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  CJommunist  aggressors, 
should  we  also  limit  the  Commander  in 
Chief  so  that  we  cannot  respond  in  any 
helpful  way  to  the  next  world  crisis? 

Should  we  withdraw  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance? 

Should  we  withdraw  our  obligation  in 
everj'  other  comer  of  the  world? 

Should  we  refuse  to  aid  Isra,el  as  the 
Russian  materiel  continues  to  pile  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Israel? 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  shall  suwwrt 
President  Nixon  for  what  he  has  done 
to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  shall  support  Presidrait  Nixon 
in  whatever  course  he  may  feel  neces- 
sary to  deter  aggression  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
where  it  occurs. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  the  United 
States  of  America  attempting  to  disci- 
pline and  police  the  world.  It  is  the  re- 
sponse of  the  conscience  of  a  Christian 
nation  which  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  terror  from  en- 
gulfing other  men  and  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  vote  in  the 
Senate  today  indicates  the  support  that 
is  now  evident  in  this  body  for  our  Presi- 
dent. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  through  recent  nationwide  polls 
have  too  registered  their  great  sup- 
port of  the  President  In  his  action  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  through  the  highly 
successful  incursion  into  Cambodia. 


Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow; and  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  ajn.  on  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  the  order  with  refer- 
ence to  the  adjournment  to  tomorrow 
was  modified  to  change  the  hour  of  con- 
vening tomorrow  frcwn  11  a.m.  to  10 
a.m.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW,  AND  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  MONDAY.  JUNE  15, 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
after  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  it  be  in 
order  to  take  up  Calendsir  No.  918,  HJl. 
17399,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
3  hours  attached  thereto;  and  that  there 
be,  within  that  3  hours,  a  time  limita- 
tion of  IV2  hours  on  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  only  one  request 
to  make.  I  have  no  objection  whatever, 
but  I  have  a  rather  important  press  con- 
ference here  at  10:30,  and  I  should  like 
to  feel  that  my  part  of  the  bill  would  not 
start  until  11. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  can  be 
arranged. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  is  coming  in 
at  10,  sind  that  is  a  little  earlier  than  I 
thought  it  would.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  from  Montana,  is  he 
referring  to  taking  this  bill  up  tomorrow, 
or  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  dislike  very 
much  to  interpose  an  objection  to  taking 
up  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
on  Monday,  but,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  one  matter,  and  if  I  had 
contributed  one  single  word  or  taken  up 
1  single  minute  in  the  extended  debate, 
filibuster,  or  however  you  wish  to  term  it 
of  the  last  month  on  the  Cambodia  mat- 
ter, I  would  not  even  say  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  now. 

But,  Mr.  President,  last  year,  when  we 
were  working  on  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill,  the  Senate  will  remember  that  it 
went  far  into  the  fall,  for  reasons  beyond 
our  control,  and  worked  a  grave  hardship 
on  the  educators  of  this  country.  School 
districts  did  not  know  where  to  turn. 
They  could  not  hire  teachers.  They  did 
not  know  what  they  were  going  to  have. 
They  could  not  get  ready  for  the  school 
year. 

Much  of  the  money  we  finally  appro- 
priated for  education  In  this  country — 
quite  a  portion  of  it — probably  went  to 
naught  because  we  were  so  late.  This 
year  we  made  a  promise — and  by  that  I 
mean  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 


the  House  and  Senate — that  we  would 
get  at  it  and  work  expeditiously,  so  that 
the  school  districts  and  the  educators  of 
this  country  would  have  this  informa- 
tion. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  the  House 
separated  the  HEW  bill  into  two  bUls,  so 
that  we  could  act  on  the  appropriations 
for  education  and  later  act  on  health 
and  welfare.  This  was  done,  and  the 
House  expeditiously  acted,  held  hearings, 
passed  the  bill  through  the  House,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HEW,  immediately  scheduled 
hearings,  and  we  worked  long  hours  and 
completed  our  hearings  on  the  educa- 
tion bill,  and  reported  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee  reported 
it  to  the  Senate.  It  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar all  through  this  long,  extended  de- 
bate on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  recognize  one  drawback.  When  we 
requested  that  we  take  time  out  to  get 
this  appropriation  bill  for  education 
through  the  Senate,  so  that  it  could  go 
on  to  conference  and  to  the  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  refused 
to  do  so  unless  we  could  get  a  definite 
limitation  on  debate;  because  in  that 
bill — Ewe  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ment and  the  Jonas  amendment.  Those 
amendments  long  have  been  a  bone  of 
contention,  and  our  southern  friends  and 
some  others  feel  very  strongly  about  it 
and  want  to  be  heard. 

To  this  point,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  say  to  the  majority  leader — and  I  am 
saying  this  in  justice  to  him  and  to  be 
fair  to  all  parties — that  we  can  get  an 
agreement,  say.  for  4  hours.  2  hours  on  a 
side,  for  those  amendments,  and  limita- 
tion for  the  rest,  so  that  he  could  let  us 
in  with  this  education  bill,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certtiinly  about  how  long  it  weis 
going  to  take.  I  do  not  hesitate,  and  have 
not  hesitated,  to  appeal  to  my  South- 
em  brethren  in  the  Senate  to  make  an 
agre«nent  as  to  time. 

I  admire  their  adherence  to  their 
prmciples  and  voted  with  them  in  com- 
mittee. I  would  hope  they  would  be  co- 
operative in  this  matter,  because  it  is 
very  vital.  We  have  lost  almost  all  the 
effect  of  our  getting  at  this  bill  early 
and  of  the  dedicated  and  devoted  efforts 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  a  school  year, 
with  the  necessity  of  the  school  districts 
in  this  country  hiring  their  teachers  and 
getting  ready  for  the  coming  school  year, 
and  we  are  without  action  on  this  bill, 
which  has  been  on  the  calendar  since 
May  15. 

The  unanimous -consent  request  is  to 
take  up  the  supplemental  bill,  which  has 
just  been  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
think  that  the  action  on  appropriations 
for  education  is  more  pressing  than  any 
other  matter  that  is  being  held  up,  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  raising  the 
debt  limit;  it  certainly  is  more  pressing 
than  the  supplemental  bill,  even  though 
the  supplemental  bill  is  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1970  and  not  for  1971.  This  is 
the  zero  hour  with  respect  to  the  school 
districts  and  the  educators  of  this  coun- 
try being  able  to  proceed  with  their 
business. 
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I  would  feel  constrained,  regretfully, 
to  object  to  taking  up  any  other  meas- 
ure ahead  of  this  bill,  although  my 
pos.uon  ia  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  we  have 
an  agreement  on  a  time  limit.  I  wish 
we  could  get  that  kind  of  agreement  and 
take  up  this  measure.    / 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wQl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield,  and  I  retain  my 
reservation  to  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  make  no  objec- 
tion to  this  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  make  no  objection  to  bringing 
it  up  and  hearing  the  presentation  with 
respect  to  the  education  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
very  fEuniliar  with  all  tlie  problems  that 
go  with  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ment and  the  Jonas  amendment,  and  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  he  and  I 
have  battled  about  this. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  supported  the 
Senator  s  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  has  been  very  understanding. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  bill,  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  elsl  does  who  is 
interested  in  those  amendments.  We  do 
want  time  to  present  fully  the  issues  in- 
volved, at  a  time  when  there  will  be  good 
attendance  in  the  Senate  to  vote. 

I  sent  word  last  week,  when  they  called 
me  on  the  telephone,  that  that  was  my 
attitude  about  hearing  the  education 
bill.  I  do  not  know  who  may  wish  to 
speak  and  how  much  time  they  would 
require.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  is  interested.  He  speaks  for  himself, 
of  course.  The  Jonas  amendment  orig- 
inated In  his  State.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  I  have  worked  together. 
We  want  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  the  presentation,  and  circumstances 
in  which  we  have  a  good  attendance  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  that  is  all  any  of  us 
ask.  I  would  like  to  see  the  education 
bill  come  up. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  be  willing  to  indicate' 
what  his  suggestion  would  be  about  the 
matter  of  time,  should  it  be  possible  to 
take  up  the  education  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  made  this  suggestion,  some  fur- 
ther ramifications  have  developed  which 
may  make  the  possibility  of  the  supple- 
mental on  Monday  a  little  more  moot 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  its  outlook  is 
not  too  bright. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Joint  leader- 
ship not  to  take  up  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation unless  there  is  a  time  limitation, 
until  and  unless  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  is  passed.  We  have  spent  at 
least  3  weeks  on  that,  and  we  Just  can- 
not be  pushing  legislation  aside  to  take 
up  other  legislation.  It  is  imfalr  to  those 
interested  in  the  pending  business.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  can  take  them  up,  and 
other  matters,  only  on  a  time  limitation 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  jrield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  SCOrr.  I  think  that  I  could  add, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  there  would  be 


objection  from  mdividual  Senators  un- 
less there  were  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 
May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  I  wish  it  would  be  possible, 
for  example,  to  come  in  earUer  on  Mon- 
day and  spend  3  hours  on  the  supple- 
mental, under  the  terms  outlined,  and  3 
or  4  hours  on  the  Office  of  Education  bill 
wliich  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  mentioned,  which 
has  been  on  the  calendar  almost  a  month 
now,  and  the  need  for  which  is  great.  The 
need  for  both  is  great  because,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  supplemen- 
tal has  to  do  with  appropriations  this 
year  and  the  education  measure  has  to 
do  with  school  situations  and  the  like 
which,  the  longer  they  are  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  they  will  be  to  face  up 
to. 

So.  I  will  take  a  chance  and  add  to  that 
request  that,  following  the  disposition  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations,  there 
be  a  limitation  of  4  hours  on  the  Office 
of  Education  bill,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  or  whomever  they 
may  designate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  assure 
my  good  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
and  also  the  majority  leader,  that  I  will 
cooperate  and  try  to  get  a  vote  on  those 
amendments  to  the  HEW  bill,  after  rea- 
sonable debate;  but  I  would  be  most 
reluctant,  at  this  point,  to  agree  on  a 
time  Limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  knocks  out  the 
second  part.  I  am  sorry. 

Would  the  Senator  object  if  I  renewed 
my  previous  request  to  take  up  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  on  Monday?  I 
referred  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire because  he  is  the  one  most  inter- 
ested, and  I  can  understand  his  concern. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had  re- 
solved that  this  was  imperative,  that  I 
would  object  to  taking  up  any  other  bill 
unless  this  were  taken  up 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But— wait  a  minute, 
please 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  he  does  not  object,  I  v.iM. 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  going  to  say, 
considering  the  fact  that  objection  has 
been  made  to  a  time  limitation,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  his  associates  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  5-hour  limitation  on  the 
education  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  what  about  amendments 
to  the  education  bill?  There  may  be  a 
considerable  number.  Normally,  when  we 
have  unanimous  consent  approval,  so 
much  time  is  allowed  to  each  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  but 
let  me  get  this  answer  first. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  we  will  see. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I  re- 
ply to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  make  a  state- 
ment.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 


ing the  education  bill,  and  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  addressing  myself 
now  to  the  education  bill,  debate  on  the 
Whitten  amendments — there  are  two  of 
them — amendments  which  have  been  up 
before  several  times.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  two  Whit- 
ten amendments  together,  making  one 
vote  out  of  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
want  to  speak,  but  if  we  allow  2  hours 
to  a  side  on  the  two  lumped  together 
amendments,  and  I  do  not  beheve  all 
that  time  would  be  taken,  and  we  would 
then  be  ready  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  much  time  on  the 
Jonas  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  different  sub- 
ject matter.  I  should  like  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
speak  on  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  object  to  that  5-hour  pro- 
vision because  I  do  not  think  we  could 
finish  this  big  education  bill,  especially 
the  money  part,  in  1  hour,  if  we  were 
limited  to  2  or  3  minutes  to  an  amend- 
ment or  a  section.  I  think  we  will  prob- 
ably end  up  with  4  hours  on  the  Whitten 
amendments,  but  there  are  scores  of 
other  items  in  the  bill  that  even  on  the 
questions  that  might  be  asked  on  the 
huge  bill,  would  take  up  a  lot  of  time, 
whether  they  were  amendments  or  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Also  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well.  Mr.  President. 
I  think 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  object, 
but 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  I  understand  the  reaction  to 
both  of  these  bills,  and  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  request  at  this  time  and  hope 
that  something  can  be  worked  out  later 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  I— one 
other  tiling  we  are  trying  to  do — we  are 
starting  now,  again,  to  get  communica- 
tions from  columnists  and  newspaper 
people  about  another  delay  on  the  edu- 
cation bill.  We  want  to  make  it  clear  why 
there  is  a  delay,  and  what  is  causing  it. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  in  the  press 
gallery  will  give  us  some  help  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  go- 
ing over  the  Calendar  No.  856,  S.  2583, 
conveyance  of  property  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  is  being  held  up  because  of  a 
possible  conflict  with  the  Moree 
formula. 

Calendar  No.  867.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 173,  deal'ng  with  the  U.N.  Head- 
quarters, is  being  held  up  at  the  request 
of  certain  Senators. 

Calendar  No.  868.  H.R.  15628.  is  the 
pending  business. 

For  the  information  of  Senators.  I  am 
going  down  the  calendar  now,  on  page  8. 

Calendar  No.  874.  Senate  Concun-ent 
Resolution  64.  is  the  Mathias  resolution 
having  to  do  with  th?  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  that  will  be 
taken  up  at  en  approoriate  time. 

Calendar  No.  875,  H.R.  16916.  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  appropriation  bill,  is  in 
limbo  for  the  time  being. 

Calendar  No.  878,  8.  3074.  having  to  do 
with  minimum  standards  for  guarantees 
covering  consumer  products  which  have 
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electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  ccwn- 
ponents,  will  have  some  amendments  of- 
fered to  it,  so  that  will  have  to  wait  Its 
turn. 

Calendar  No.  892,  S.  3302,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  will  have  some  amendments  of- 
fered to  it. 

Calendar  No.  913,  S.  3842.  a  bill  to 
improve  or  modernize  the  postal  service 
and  to  establish  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
has  some  gaps  in  it  and  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  taken  up  vmtil  those  gaps  have 
been  taken  care  of.  because  it  will  take 
unanimous  consent  to  displace  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  that  will  take  a  Utile 
while. 

Calendar  No.  918.  H.R.  17399.  an  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  will 
have  to  wait  until  some  time  next  week. 

The  next  three  bills,  orders  Nos.  919, 
920  and  921,  have  been  cleared;  and  the 
last  two.  orders  Nos.  922  and  923,  will  be 
out  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Distinguished  but  absent 
at  this  moment.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkei.  and  others,  they  have  amend- 
ments outside  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment;  so  if  they  would  begin  to 
bring  up  those  amendments  now.  so 
that  we  could,  hopefully,  vote  of  them 
tomorrow 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor  will  he  j-ield 
to  me? 

Mr.  M^\NSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Since  this  colloquy,  I 
have  been  informed  and  I  am  sm-e  I 
would  be  corrected 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  has  one 
or  two  amendments,  too. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that  I 
do  have  two  and  I  intend  to  call  up  at 
least  one  of  them.  But  I  would  suggest. 
and  not  facetiously,  that  the  leadership 
might  entertain  the  idea  of  setting  aside 
the  pending  business  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  Oh,  no.  It 
is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  stay 
with  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  un- 
til it  is  disix)sed  of  one  way  or  the  other. 
Tlie  only  exceptions  that  I  would  make 
would  be  extremely  limited,  with  a  time 
limitation  attached,  because  after  all. 
this  is  the  business  of  the  country,  and  I 
think  we  should  stay  with  it  until 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  made  that  sug- 
gestion not  in  a  facetious  way 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand.  The 
Senator  is  never  facetious. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Because  it  could  be 
some  time — maybe  into  July — ^before 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be.  But  all 
of  us  here  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
RepubUcan  administration  and  pass  the 
Republican  administration's  bills  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  can.  And  I  am  not 
speaking  facetiously. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Since  the  colloquy  re- 
garding the  education  appropriaticm 
bill,  I  have  been  informed  that  those 
particularly  interested  in  tlie  two  Whit- 
ten amendments  and  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment would  be  willing — and  they  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — to  have  an 
hour  on  each  side  on  the  two  Whitten 
amendments  and  an  hour  on  each  side 
on  the  Jonas  amendment.  That  is  a  total 
of  4  hours. 

Undoubtedly,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  is  completely 
correct,  there  will  be  other  amendments 
offered  to  the  bill.  However,  it  has  been 
my  experience  in  my  years  here,  and  I 
daresay  the  experience  of  most  Senators, 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  appro- 
priation bill,  if  we  have  an  hour  on  each 
amendment — 30  minutes  on  each  side — 
everyone  leaves  the  floor  and  never  hears 
anything  but  the  last  10  minutes  on  each 
side. 

I  would  think  that  any  amendments  of 
which  I  am  aware  to  the  remainder  of 
the  education  bill  could  easily,  and  per- 
haps more  intelligently,  be  disposed  of, 
because  Senators  would  remain  on  the 
floor  and  hear  what  it  is  all  about,  if  they 
had  10  minutes  to  a  side  on  whatever 
amendments  were  offered. 

In  that  case,  we  could  assuredly  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  before  adjournment 
Monday  night. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  service  to 
the  educators  of  this  country  and  to  the 
school  districts  of  this  coimtry.  I  am 
throwing  that  out  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand— un- 
like Aime  Boleyn,  my  neck  is  not  so 
small — and  I  have  had  some  contact 
with  the  education  lobby  over  the  last 
several  years.  I  appreciate  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said.  But  that  would  be  a  whole  day. 
and  we  would  not  even  be  sure  of  final 
action  then. 

So  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
stick  to  the  pending  business  and  take 
our  chances  suid  take  things  as  they 
come  along,  but  dispose  first  of  the 
pending  business  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  persistent  on  this  thing.  But 
with  reference  to  the  whole  day,  my  mind 
goes  back  to  the  past  3  weeks  and  to 
what  happened  on  Mondays.  There  have 
been  two  or  three  speeches  on  the  past 
Mondays  and  then  the  Senate  has  ad- 
jom'ned.  So,  a  whole  day,  if  it  is  Monday, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  waste. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  one  in  favor  of  setting  precedents  too 
loosely.  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  strict 
constructionist  in  many  repects. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana certainly  is  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
there  was  no  impression  given  here  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  me  that  we  do  not  think  the  pending 
business  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  before  the  United  States. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  beUeve  that  it 
is.  But  we  do  have  a  little  responsibility 
when  we  look  around  and  see  that,  even 
though  we  are  on  the  most  important 
business  in  the  United  States,  there  might 
be  a  day  when  a  lot  of  Senators  do  not 
think  it  was  so  important  because  they 
are  not  present. 

We  might  be  able  to  move  this  matter 
along.  That  has  been  done  on  many  occa- 
sions. But  apparently  we  carmot  get  a 
limitation  on  even  the  money  items. 
Some  of  them  can  be  disposed  of  in  15 
minutes.  Others  might  take  an  hour  or 
2  hours. 

We  all  know  the  arguments  concern- 
ing the  Whitten  amendments.  That  is 
why  I  thought  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  that  I  would  do 
anjlhing  to  get  them  off  my  neck.  But  I 
cannot  do  much  about  it. 

While  I  do  not  like  it,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ators appreciate  mv  position. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  been  most  considerate  of  us  and  has 
been  most  patient  with  our  supplications. 
I  personally  appreciate  it. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  did  use  one 
expression  that  I  am  sure  he  did  not  at- 
tach any  particular  significance  to.  That 
concerned  the  education  lobby. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  speaking  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
people  that  have  been  concerned — and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  hear  and  correspond 
with  them — are  not  lobbyists  in  the  sense 
that  we  usually  use  the  term.  They  are 
educators  and  are  not  paid  for  lobbying. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  with  being 
able  to  plan  for  the  year  ahead. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  did  not  use  the  term  "educational 
lobby"  in  the  sense  of  any  professional 
lobby. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  corrected  me,  because  I  do 
not  look  upon  a  lobbyist  as  being  some- 
thing disrespectful  or  a  lobby  as  being 
something  that  is  unneeded. 

A  lobby  is  needed  on  occasion.  A  lobby 
can  do  a  good  educational  Job,  especially 
in  the  field  of  educaiton. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  statement 
I  have  made,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Del  ware  ^Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magitd- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER),  and  others  who  may 
have  amendments  to  section  7  of  the 
bill 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
amendments  to  sections  9  and  10,  one 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  , 
and  one  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick). 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
they  can  offer  those  amendments,  we  can 
act  on  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  that  we  can  get  an 
agreement.  But  I  would  ask  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  each  amend- 
ment of  at  least  15  minutes  to  a  side,  or 
perhaps  10  minutes.  We  are  dealing  with 
$10.5  million  here.  And  I  think  that  it 
would  be  most  unfortimate  if  it  came 
to  a  vote  on  an  amendment  and  the 
matter  could  not  be  explained. 

I  hope  that  there  would  be  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  that  would  take 
care  of  any  amendment  that  would  arise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  any,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  can 
be  worked  out,  I  will  agree  to. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  offer  my 
amendments  and  make  them  the  pend- 
ing busmess.  It  will  take  very  little  time 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  long,  hard  day.  Maybe  we  could 
vote  on  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
division.  And  I  have  promised  that  we 
would  ask  for  a  division.  There  will  be 
two  votes. 

I  wo  aid  be  wUling  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  on  the  first  amendment  to  40 
minutes.  20  minutes  to  a  side,  and  on 
the  second  one  to  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  offer  those  amendments? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  desire  rollcall 
votes  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  call  up  amendment  No. 
666. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
itself.  It  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  the  amendment  out  of  order 
at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  amendment  No.  666  out  of  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  i .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  existing  parliamentary  situation,  is 
it  necessary  for  the  distingxilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  call  up  his  amendment  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  conimittee  amend- 
ment now  pending  has  not  been  finally 
voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe;  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbi  I .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  receive  unanimous  con- 
sent, once  his  amendments  are  voted 
on,  does  the  committee  amendment  then 
become  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  >.  The  Seriator  is  correct.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unajiimouB  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
clerk  stated  the  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  Not  yet.  If  there  Is  no  objection, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  C^erk.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wiluams)  proposes 
amendment  No.  666  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  all  through  line  34  on  page  3. 

The  language  sought  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  31  of  such  Act  (22  t;.S.C. 
2771)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  "not 
to  exceed  $296.000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  1969" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
S25O.0O0.0OO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  "dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1969  shall  not  exceed 
•296,000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•shaU  not  exceed  $300,000,(X)0  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971". 

Sec.  3.  Section  33  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2773 )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  "the 
fiscal  year  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'  euch  fiscal  year";  and 

^2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  "the 
fiscal  year  1969"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year". 

Sec.  4.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1  of 
such  Act  (22  tJ.S.C.  2751)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "denying  social  progress"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "denying  the  growth 
of  fundamental  rights  or  social  progress". 

Sec.  S.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  (1) 
the  President  should  continue  to  press  for- 
ward urgently  with  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  tJnlon  and  other  powers  a 
limitation  on  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East.  (2)  the  President  should  be  supported 
in  his  position  that  arms  will  be  made  avail- 
able and  credits  provided  to  Israel  and  other 
friendly  states,  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  such  assistance  to  be  needed 
In  order  to  meet  threats  to  the  security  and 
Independence  of  such  states,  and  (3)  if  the 
authorization  provided  In  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  amended,  should  prove  to 
be  Insufficient  to  effectuate  this  stated  policy, 
the  President  should  promptly  submit  to  the 
Congress  requests  for  an  approprtate  supple- 
mentary authorization  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  would  be  subject 
to  a  division,  and  I  announced  that  I 
would  ask  for  a  division.  Paragraphs  or 
sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Military  Sales 
Act  would  be  considered  together.  Sec- 
tion 5  would  be  considered  as  a  separate 
proposal. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hear  the  amendment  re€id  before  I  pass 
on  it? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
CJhalr  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  does  not  require  imani- 
mous  consent  and  can  be  acted  upon  by 
request  of  the  author. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
request  siKh  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKTER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  section  may  be  divided 
upon  the  request  of  any  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Of  any 
Senator. 


Ma-.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
there  is  a  division  on  the  request  of  a 
Senator,  all  separable  parts  of  the 
amendment  may  be  divided,  and  that 
the  Senator  makmg  the  request  can 
choose  to  limit  the  division  to  four  items 
or  one  item  and  have  another  vote? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  designate  how  he  wants  the 
proposal  divided,  so  long  as  it  is  divisible 
on  a  recognizable  point. 

Mr.  JAVlTS.  There  is  no  inhibition 
upon  any  Senator  to  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional division  besides  the  one  already 
requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  under.stand  the 
request  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
quest I  made  was  that  we  divide  the 
amendment  by  taking  the  first  part, 
which  strikes  sections  2.  3,  and  4,  all  of 
which  relate  to  the  Military  Sales  Act. 
That  would  leave  section  5  for  a  separate 
vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  there  any  limitation  of 
time  on  this  question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  liinltatlon  at  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  will  be  re- 
quested. At  least,  a  suggestion  for  one  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Right  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes — for  tomorrow, 
not  for  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  making  his  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
to  make  the  limitation  40  minutes,  20 
minutes  to  a  side,  on  the  first  section; 
and  on  the  last  one,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  object  to  the  last  re- 
quest. I  object  to  any  time  limitation  on 
section  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  object  to  the 
time  limitation  on  the  first  portion? 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  On  the  second  portion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  time  limitation  on  the 
first  portion? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  What  is  that  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Forty  minutes,  20 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self embarrassed  because  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  not  In  the  Chamber. 
But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  bill.  The  amounts  involved  are  very 
large.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  wish  to  agree 
to  this  proposal.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — of 
which,  incidentally,  the  majority  leader 
also  is  a  member — I  should  think  we 
should  at  least  get  the  advice  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  as  to  so  drtistic  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Although  I  do  not 
have  the  responsibility,  I  would  be  willing 
to  sissume  it;  and  If  proved  wrong — 
which  I  doubt — to  rescind  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  might  suggest,  since 
the  amoimts  are  so  large,  that  there  be 
a  limitation  of  2  hours  on  sections  2,  3, 
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and  4,  1  hour  to  a  side.  If  and  when  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  re- 
turns to  the  Chamber  he  feels  that  that 
is  too  long  a  time,  I  would  be  glad  to 
abbreviate  it.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  would 
not  want  to  see  this  proposal  all  tied  up 
and  disposed  of  with  a  limitation  of  40 
minutes,  20  minutes  to  a  side,  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  an  Idea  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  agreeable  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  the  chairman  would  be  the  manager 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  He  would;  I  agree.  Can 
we  make  the  limitation  a  half-hour  to  a 
side?  That  would  provide  1  hour  on 
sections  2.  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  had  asked  for  40  minutes,  20 
minutes  to  a  side,  on  sections  2,  3,  and  4. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  suggesting  an  hour. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  we  are  spending  more  than  20  min- 
utes arguing. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  agree  to  1  hour.  Any 
Senator  could  hold  us  up  for  10  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Why  should  we  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  vote?  Why  not  vote 
tonight?  We  have  already  voted.  Why 
not  get  this  over  with  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  want  to  see  how  fast 
the  buck  passes  around  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think,  considering  my  responsibility  to 
the  leadership,  we  ought  to  take  some 
cognizance  of  the  health  of  Senators. 
Some  of  them  have  returned  from  very 
long  trips.  It  will  take  them  some  time 
to  recover.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Colorado  re- 
consider his  suggestion.  We  can  vote 
tomorrow. 

If  we  do  not  work,  we  are  going  to  look 
foolish;  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  look- 
ing pretty  foolish  as  it  is.  I  want  to  see 
some  work  done  in  the  Senate.  We  cannot 
quit  by  Labor  Day,  as  was  anticipated; 
we  will  be  in  session  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  work  is  piling  up,  and  the  argu- 
ments are  piling  up  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  want  to  help  in  every- 
way I  can.  Would  the  majority  leader 
mind  if  we  had  a  quorum  call  now,  so 
that  I  might  consult  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  suggest  that  we  have 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  csQl  the  roll. 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  hour  of  germaneness  is  past, 
first  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  limitation, 
hopefully,  of  3  minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Morning  busi- 
ness is  in  order. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Prsvention  and  Contbol  of  Aik 
Pollution  at  Peoebal  FAcn-rriES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  (Mllutlon  at  Federal  facilities. 
dated  January  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  FV^relgn 
Relations: 

"Senate  Memoslal  No.  880 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  urging  the  Lmp«wement  of  present 

policies  with  relation  to  prisoners  af  war 

m  North  Viet  Nam 

"Whereas,  the  lot  of  a  prisoner  of  war  is  at 
best  an  unhappy  one,  and  all  governments 
should  be  persuaded  that  the  mistreatment 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  lends  no  support  to 
the  political  and  military  causes  those  gov- 
ernments espouse,  axid 

"Whereas,  the  conditions  In  North  Vlet- 
najnese  prison  camps  are  known  to  be  shock- 
ing and  Inhumane,  and 

"Whereas,  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps 
refuse  to  release  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
of  war  In  need  of  Intensive  medical  atten- 
tion, refuse  to  permit  neutral  Inspections  In 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  they  ratified,  and  refuse  to  permit  a 
regular  fiow  of  mall,  and 

'Whereas,  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Inhumane  treatment  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  knowledge  of  who  has  survived 
to  endure  that  treatment  extracts  an  \in- 
consclonable  toll  of  grief  and  anxiety  from 
the  families  of  those  missing  In  action  or 
known  tu  be  prisoners  of  war,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Florida  Legislature  feels 
compelled  to  act  in  whatever  capacity  It  may 
to  be  of  assistance  In  this  matter,  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida: 

"That  the  United  States  Congress  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  Government  redouble  Its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  those  persons  Imprisoned 
in  North  Viet  Nam,  to  curtail  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  human  decency,  to  mollify  the 
familiar  pang  of  anxiety  and  anticipation, 
to  bring  about  safe  and  more  tolerable  con- 
ditions, and  to  urge  the  release  of  the  Iden- 


tity of  prisoners,  release  of  the  sick  and  in- 
jured, Initiation  of  neutral  lnsp>ectlon  and 
the  permitting  of  a  free  flow  of  mall. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
"Approved  by  the  Governor  June  2,  1970. 
"Filed  In  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  2, 
1970. 

"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 
A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of    Florida;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works: 

"SXNATS  Memorial  No.  230 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  support  for  the  early  com- 
pletion of  Interstate  95  in  Florida  and  an 
Investigation  through  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  undue  delay  in  completion  of 
this  highway 

"Whereas,  Interstate  95,  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate highway  system  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  partially  constructed  along  the  east 
coast  of  Florida;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Florida  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  unable  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  further  construction  until  It  re- 
ceives approval  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  a  free  highway 
parallel  to  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway;  and 

"Whereas,  this  approval  has  not  been  forth- 
coming for  reasons  not  readily  discernible; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance for  Interstate  95  to  be  completed 
in  Its  entirety,  but  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  Interstate  95  between  Vero  Beach  and 
Fort  Pierce  In  order  to  connect  vrtth  the  Sun- 
shine Parkway,  now  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

"That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  requested  to  investigate  through  Its 
appropriate  committees  this  undue  delay  In 
completion  of  Interstate  95  In  Florida. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress. 

"Piled  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  May  21. 
1970. 

"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  Florida;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"HotJSB     CONCTTRRENT     RESOLUTION     NO.     4006 

"A  concurrent  resolution  commending  Con- 
gress for  its  wisdom  and  foresight  In  pass- 
ing the  Endangered  WUdllfe  Bill,  HJi. 
113S3. 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  has,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  geography  and  geology,  been  bless- 
ed with  an  Incomparable  landscape  of 
springs,  streams,  lakes,  bays,  beaches,  dunes 
and  woodlands  which  shelter  and  support 
bountiful  populations  and  myriad  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  and 

"Whereas,  these  features  of  Florldlan  ter- 
rain provide  a  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats  which  are  rapidly  being  altered  or 
diminished  by  human  population  demands 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  mode  of  living, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  has,  through 
the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  ap- 
propriate laws,  afforded  protection  to  Its  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  preservation  of  Its  habitat, 
and 

"Whereas,  regardless  of  these  efforts,  the 
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State  or  Florida,  through  the  recited  loss  or 
habitat,  altered  envlrcnment.  and  associated 
human  activities,  flnds  ItseU  faced  with  deci- 
mation, expiration,  or  extinction  or  numer- 
ous species  or  ftsh  and  wildlife  unique  ta  the 
state  and  which  collectively  reflect  the  im- 
age and  heritage  of  Florida,  to  wit: 

Florida  Panther,  Florida  Manatee.  Key 
Deer.  Florida  Round-tailed  Muskrat.  Ever- 
glades Mink,  Florida  E%erglade  Kite.  South- 
ern Bald  Eagle.  American  Peregrine  Falcon. 
Florida  Sandhill  Crane.  American  Ivory-blUed 
Woodpecker.  Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow,  Cape 
Sable  Sparrow,  and  Great  White  Heron. 

■Eastern  Reddish  Egret.  Roseate  Spoonblil. 
Wood  Ibis.  Florida  Mangrove  Cuckoo.  East- 
ern Browa  Pelican,  Florida  Scrub  Jay,  Amer- 
ican Alligator,  American  CrocodUe,  Indigo 
Snake,  Green  Turtle.  Atlantic  Sturgeon. 
Suwannee  Bass,  and  Okaloosa  Darter,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  during  its  91st  Session,  recognized  the 
precarious  status  of  various  flsh  and  wlld- 
ure  to  be  continental  in  scope  and  accord- 
ingly passed  the  Endangered  Wildlife  Blil. 
H.R.  11363.  NOW.  THEREFORE.  Be  It  Re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Stat^  of  Florida,  the  Senate  Ccncurrlng: 

••That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  commcndPd  for  Its  wisdom  and  foresight 
In  the  passage  of  this  vital  legislation 

•Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture o:  the  State  or  Florida  rully  endorses 
the  concept  and  urges  all  Americans, 
within  and  without  the  bound-^rles  of  Flor- 
ida, to  lend  individual  and  collective  support 
to  the  objectives  of  such  legislation  so  as  to 
preserve  for  ruture  generations  those  crea- 
tures which  were  enjoyed  by  our  rorerathers 
and  which  are  now  the  responsibility  of  our 
present  society. 

■'Be  it  rurther  resolved  that  copies  or  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  President 
or  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
or  the  United  States  Hotise  or  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  or  the  Florida 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

■•Approved  by  the  Governor  May  20.  1970. 

•'Filed  in  OlBce  Secretary  or  State  May  20. 

1970. 

'•Tom   Adams. 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Suburban 
Federation  or  Republican  Women,  or  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin,  urging  the  Congress  to 
remove  the  Federal  Government  rrom  the 
field  or  welTare  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Suburban  Fed- 
eration or  Republican  Women,  or  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  urging  the  Senate  to  continue 
to  reject  the  United  Nations  Genocide  Con- 
vention; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  rrom  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1830.  A  bill  to  provide  ror  the  settlement 
or  certain  land  claims  or  Alaska  natives,  and 
ror  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-925). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  rrom  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1732  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Craters  or  the  Moon  National  Monument 
in  Idaho  as  wilderness  (Rept.  No.  91-928) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  rrom  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  28  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  or  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the  State  or 
Utah  (Rept.  No.  91-923) :  and 

S.  27.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  or 
Arizona  and  Utah    (Rept.  No.  91-924). 


EXTENDING  CIVIL  DEFENSE  EMER- 
GENCY AUTHORITIES— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-926) 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
bill  (S.  3949)  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  in  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  wlilch  bill  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  and  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


scholarship  students,  ror  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  or  the  United  States. 


EXTENDING  LEAVE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  IN 
HOSTILE  FIRE  AREAS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  iS.  REPT.  NO. 
91-927) 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senices,  reported  an  original  bill 
iS.  3948)  to  amend  section  703(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day 
leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  voluntarily  extend  their 
tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  bill 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
repwrt  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF 
A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  five 
general  and  flag  officers  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy.  I  a.sk  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
3ayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows : 

Adm.  Ignatlm  J.  Galantln.  U.S.  Navy,  ror 
appointment  to  the  grade  or  admiral,  when 
retired; 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  A.  Bailey,  Arkansas  Air 
National  Guard,  ror  appointment  as  a  Re- 
serve commissioned  officer  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  the  grade  or  major  general;  and 

Lt.  Oen.  James  Dyce  Alger,  Army  or  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army); 
Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  Army  or  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army): 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelly,  Army  or  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army); 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Wythe  Gleaves  Rich. 
Army  or  the  United  States  (major  general. 
VS.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Ua  the  grade  or  lieutenants  general. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  207  nominations  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Elxecutivp 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows. 

Gerald  O.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
or  the  United  States;  and 

Michael    F.    Archer,    and    simdry    other 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced or  reported,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3D43.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  or  Constantln 
Adamldls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  METCAIF: 
S.  3946.  A  bill  ror  the  reiier  or  Maria  Heuar 
Del  Amo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request )  : 
S.   3947.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  or   1950  as  amended, 
the  North   Paciilc   Fisheries  Act   or    1954  as 
amended,    and    lor   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  or  Mr.  Magnxjson  when  he 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  3948.  A  bin  to  amend  section  703(b)  oi 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  ror 
members  or  the  unirormed  services  who  vol- 
untarily extend  their  tours  or  duty  In  hostile 
fire  areas;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  rererence  to  the  bill  when  reported  by 
Mr.  Stennis.  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees'^.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  or 
title  III  or  the  Federal  Civil  Derense  Act  or 
1950,  as  amended;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  rererence  to  the  bill  when  reported  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  which  api>ears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees".) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3950.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Marietta 
Dacto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT: 
S.J.   Res.   209.  Joint   resolution  to   amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
require  licensees  under  such  act  to  provide 
time,  as  a  public  service,  to  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for   hlmseir.   Mr. 
Anderson.   Mr.   Bayh.   Mr.   Bted   of 
West    Virginia.    Mr.    Eagleton.    Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Miixer.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    Proxmire,   Mr.   Randolph,   and 
Mr.  Yabbohouoh)  : 
S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
one-year  moratorium  on  the  termination  or 
modification  of  designations  of  areas  as  re- 
development areas  for  the  porpKJses  of  the 
Public    Works    and    Economic    Development 
Act   of    1965;    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.J.  Res.  211.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  In- 
habitants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  P'icif- 
Ic  Islands  who  sufTered  damages  arising  out 
of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World  War, 
to  provide  ror  the  payment  or  noncombat 
claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1951,  and  to 
establish  a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  or  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  RxcoRD  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 
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S.  3947— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROPOSING  AN  AMENDMENT  OP 
NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC  FISH- 
ERIES ACT  OF  1950,  AS  AMENDED, 
AND  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  FISH- 
ERIES ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  as  amend- 
ed, the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of 
1954  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  proposed  legislation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3947)  to  amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  as 
amended,  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnttson, 
is  as  follows : 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  28. 1970. 
Hon.  Spnio  T.  Agnxw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
drart  or  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950 
as  amended,  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
or  1954  as  amended,  and  ror  other  purposes". 

It  Is  requested  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  ror  considera- 
tion; its  enactment  is  recommended. 

Two  Protocols  to  the  International  Con- 
vention ror  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
have  recently  entered  into  rorce.  The  United 
States  has  ratified  these  Protocols.  One  pro- 
vides for  a  new  method  ror  entry  Into  rorce 
or  regulations  proposed  by  the  International 
Commission  ror  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries, established  by  the  Convention;  the 
other  grants  authority  to  the  Commission 
to  propose  regulations  ror  international 
measures  or  control  (enrorcement)  to  ensure 
unirorm  application  or  the  fisheries  conser- 
vation regulations  through  Joint  action. 
These  Protocols  require  amendments  to  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act,  which  is 
the  implementing  legislation  for  the  Conven- 
tion. The  proposed  changes  In  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Act  are  consequent  to  the 
changes  in  the  aforementioned  Act.  The  bill 
also  proposes  measures  to  facilitate  United 
States  representation  to  the  Commission  and 
to  similar  Internationa]  fisheries  commis- 
sions. 

The  Protocol  on  entry  into  rorce  or  regula- 
tions was  Initiated  by  the  United  States,  and 
Is  designed  to  expedite  the  procedure  for 
adoption  or  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Commission.  Under  the  previous  procedure, 
each  government  participating  in  the  Panel 
ror  the  Convention  subarea  to  which  a  pro- 
posal applied  had  to  take  afflrmative  action 
to  slgniry  its  approval  thereof  bercre  a  pro- 
posal could  enter  Into  rorce.  There  have  been 
long  delays  in  the  entry  Into  force  or  some 
Commission  proposals,  apparently  in  large 
measures  because  or  Inertia  in  taking  the 
required  action,  particularly  on  the  part  or 
covmtrles  whose  fishermen  are  little  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  proposal  in 
question.  Under  the  new  procedure  a  govern- 
ment is  deemed  to  have  approved  a  proposal 
unless  it  objects  within  a  specified  period. 
Adequate  sareguards  are  Included  to  protect 


the  rights  and  interests  or  the  contracting 
governments  and  their  fishermen.  The  alms 
or  the  Convention  will  be  achieved  more  rully 
through  this  more  expeditious  system  or 
bringing  necessary  conservation  proposals 
Into  force.  The  procedure  will  also  apply  to 
proposals  relating  to  joint  enforcement  which 
may  be  made  under  the  other  Protocol. 

"The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  re- 
quires both  the  Secretary  or  State  and  the 
Secretary  or  the  Interior  to  take  positive 
action  to  accept  a  proposal  on  the  part  or 
the  United  States.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  or  State  to  take 
appropriate  action,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  regard  to 
such  proposals.  The  United  States  has  never 
rejected  a  proposal,  and.  In  fact,  among  the 
rourteen  member  governments,  only  one  pro- 
posal has  been  subject  to  obJecUon.  The 
United  States  would  have  six  months  in 
which  to  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  required  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  within  five  months  as  to  what  action 
he  considers  appropriate  with  regard  to  such 
proposals  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
would  be  required  to  similarly  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  proposals 
relating  to  national  and  international  meas- 
ures of  control.  The  Protocol  also  provides  for 
extended  periods  of  objection  IT  one  party 
rejects  the  proposal  during  the  six  month 
period.  The  Secretaries  would  have  a  similar 
obligation  to  InTorm  the  Secretary  or  State 
within  these  periods  concerning  appropriate 
action  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary or  State  to  file  an  objection  within  the 
time  allowed  by  the  Protocol.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  provision  or  the  Protocol,  it  may  be 
that  the  United  States  would  find  a  proposal 
acceptable  but  would  not  wish  to  be  bound 
by  it  ir  another  party  objected  to  It  and 
relieved  Itseir  or  any  obligation  to  give  effect 
to  the  proposal.  Under  the  Protocol  a  pro- 
posal becomes  effective  for  all  governments, 
except  those  which  have  presented  objec- 
tions, at  the  end  of  the  objection  period, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned have  objected  In  which  case  all  gov- 
ernments are  relieved  of  any  obligation  to 
give  effect  to  the  proposal.  In  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, any  or  the  governments  may 
agree  among  themselves  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposal,  which  is  also  provided  for  In  the 
legislation. 

Since  a  very  significant  proportion  of  the 
fisheries  in  the  Convention  area  are  con- 
ducted m  waters  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  in  our  interest  to  secure  prompt 
acceptance  of  necessary  conservation  pro- 
posals. In  the  past,  numerotis  proposals 
which  were  necessary  or  desirable  rrom  the 
standpoint  of  United  States  Interests  were 
unduly  delayed  by  Inaction  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  of  the  other  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention. Thus  the  changes  In  the  Convention 
are  very  hiuch  in  our  interests;  we  believe 
that  the  J>rop»osed  changes  in  the  legislation 
Is  a  reasonable  method  of  Implementing 
them  on  behalf  or  the  United  States. 

The  Protocol  on  measures  of  control  ex- 
pressly i>ennlts  the  Commission  to  make 
proposals  related  to  national  or  International 
measures  or  control  to  ensure  the  applica- 
tion or  the  (Convention  and  the  conservation 
regulations  adopted  thereunder.  At  present, 
each  contracting  government  is  required  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  Convention  and 
the  regulations  adopted  theretinder  with  re- 
spect to  its  own  nationals.  The  Protocol  per- 
mits a  supplemental  system  of  international 
inspection  or  enforcement  to  be  adopted  un- 
der the  terms  or  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Commission  and  approved  by  member 
governments.  This  will  permit  more  effi- 
cient and  unirorm  enrorcement  or  Commis- 
sion regulations  designed  to  conserve  the 
stocks  or  fl.'^h  in  the  Convention  area  in  the 
Northwest  Atlantic,  a  significant  part  of 
which  lies  off  the  coasts  or  the  United  States. 


Berore  proposing  the  Protocol  to  govern- 
ments, the  Commission  discussed  the  ques- 
tion or  enrorcement  at  some  length,  and  de- 
cided that  enforcement  or  the  Oommlsslon's 
regulations  would  be  more  unirorm  and  effi- 
cient ir  some  rorm  of  international  Insj^ec- 
tlon  or  enforcement  system  were  adopted. 
Consideration  was  given  to  amending  the 
Convention  to  specify  the  form  or  interna- 
tional inspection  or  enforcement,  as  is  done 
for  example  In  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  It  was  con- 
cluded, however,  that  some  flexibility  would 
be  prererable.  Thus  the  Protocol  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  adopt  such  proposals 
without  specirylng  their  nature.  Proposals 
will  not  enter  into  rorce  until  approved  by 
the  Contracting  Parties  under  the  procedure 
discussed  above.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  be  specific  In  the  amendments  to 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  con- 
cerning the  international  enforcement  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  roreign  fishing 
vessels  in  the  Convention  area  or  by  other 
parties  with  respect  to  American  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  Convention  area,  as  it  Is  ror  ex- 
ample in  the  case  or  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  where  International  eniorcement 
procedures  are  spelled  out  In  the  Conven- 
tion. Rather,  it  will  be  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment enforcement  proposals  which  enter 
Into  force  ror  the  United  States  by  regula- 
tion. 

International  enrorcement  has  been  dis- 
cussed extensively  with  the  concerned  seg- 
ments or  the  fishing  Industry  In  the  North- 
west Atlantic,  and  we  have  round  them  to  be 
strong  advocates  or  such  a  program.  In  view 
or  the  magnitude  or  the  roreign  fishing  ac- 
tivities In  the  area,  they  consider  it  to  be 
essential  that  American  enrorcement  au- 
thorities have  an  opportunity  to  ensure  that 
roreign  fishermen  adhere  to  the  same  strict 
standards  that  we  require  or  the  American 
fishermen.  They  realize  ruU  well  that  this 
can  only  be  undertaken  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  proposed  smaendments  would  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  or  State, 
to  issue  the  necessary  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  enforcement  proposals  which 
enter  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  to  cooperate  with  officials  of 
other  parties  to  the  Convention  In  imple- 
menting such  proposals.  Proposed  section 
7(d)  would  give  a  legislative  basis  for  ror- 
eign enrorcement  officers  taking  action  with 
respect  to  American  vessels  pursuant  to  such 
proposals,  within  certain  limitations  which 
are  specified  in  the  section.  Other  limita- 
tions also  might  be  specified  In  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations,  and,  or  course,  the  pro- 
posals negotiated  In  the  Commlssidli  with 
participation  or  the  United  States,  including 
Industry  advisers,  might  also  contain  limi- 
tations on  such  activities.  In  ract,  they  are 
expected  to  do  so,  on  the  basis  of  the  prelim- 
inary consideration  the  Commission  has 
given  to  proposals  it  might  make  under  this 
authority. 

Proposed  section  7(c)  would  give  a  legis- 
lative basis  ror  American  enrorcement  or- 
ficers  to  take  action  with  respect  to  foreign 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  permits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
vessels  pursuant  to  such  proposals.  The 
officers  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  to 
inforce  its  provisions.  International  enforce- 
ment authority,  however,  would  be  limited 
to  officers  of  the  Fish  and  Wlldlire  Service 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  since  It  is  understood 
that  other  parties  to  the  Convention  believe 
that  such  activities  will  only  be  undertaken 
by  National  officers.  Such  officers  may  be  di- 
rected to  appear  in  foreign  cotirts  to  assist 
In  their  proceedings  if  necesasry  when  they 
have  encountered  a  violation  in  the  course 
of  their  international  enforcement  actlvlttes. 
according  to  proposed  section  7(f). 
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Proposed  section  9(c)  would  make  It  un- 
lawful to  prevent  any  duly  authorized  Inter- 
national Inspector  from  botu^ing  a  vessel 
and  malting  his  inspection,  or  to  interfere 
with  his  activities,  conducted  pursuant  to  an 
enforcement  proposal  effective  for  the  United 
States.  This  Is  based  on  a  provision  of  the 
yorth  Pacific  Fisheries  Act.  Proposed  section 
10(b)  would  provide  penalties  for  violating 
this  prov'slon.  Such  a  provision  Is  essential 
to  ensure  that  individual  fishermen  do  not 
frustrate  International  enforcement  proce- 
dures which  are  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  although  we  do  not  anticipate  diffi- 
culties in  this  regard. 

Section  12  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Act  Incorporates  in  haec  verba  sections 
7(a)  and  (b).  9.  10.  and  11  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act.  Some  of  these 
sections  would  be  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  above  proposals.  It  is  deemed  desir- 
able not  to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  with  exceptions  for  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  IncorxKjrated  therein, 
but  to  insert  the  pertinent  provisions  In  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  Itself,  including 
those  provisions  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  applicable  to  It  which  are 
not  being  amended  in  order  that  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  may  stand  alone  with 
appropriate  provisions  or  regulating  its 
fisheries.  The  changes  proposed  do  not  amend 
:he  substance  of  the  provisions  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
in  any  way.  although  a  few  minor  modifica- 
tions of  language  are  proposed  to  acconmio- 
date  the  changes  in  the  language  of  the  lat- 
ter Act  and  to  clarify  the  provisions  relating 
to  violation  of  court  order.  Some  renumber- 
ing of  sections  is  propofed  in  order  that  the 
provisions  may  be  Incorporated  In  the  most 
appropriate  places. 

Title  m  of  the  propKJsed  legislation  also 
suggests  procedures  for  facilitating  United 
States  representation  on  the  variotos  inter- 
national fisheries  commissions.  United  States 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  Implementing  legis- 
lation. Including  the  two  Acts  cited  above. 
At  times  United  States  Commissioners  may 
not  be  present  at  commission  meetings  for 
various  reasons,  including  vacancies,  lUness, 
and  other  obligations  during  the  periods  in- 
volved. This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
meetings  of  committees  of  the  various  com- 
missions, which  may  require  technical  rep- 
resentation. Other  parties  to  these  Con- 
ventions are  generally  represented  at  all 
meetings  by  commissioners,  however,  be- 
cause they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  ap- 
point technical  commissioners  and  because 
they  usually  do  not  require  presidential 
level  action  on  appointments.  Thus  they  may 
designate  a  commissioner  for  a  single  meet- 
ing. The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  designate  Alternate 
Commissioners  to  attend  meetings  at  which 
he  finds  the  United  SUtes  would  not  be  rep- 
resented by  the  full  number  of  Commis- 
sioners to  which  it  Is  entitled.  Such  designa- 
tions would  be  for  the  meeting  in  question 
only,  and  would  be  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  that  the  United  States  has  ap- 
propriate representation  at  such  meetings 
without  having  to  seek  approval  of  the 
President  concerning  a  temporary  situation. 
The  President's  authority  to  make  perma- 
nent appolntmenta  of  Commissioners  would 
be  unimpaired,  of  course.  This  authority 
would  extend  to  all  present  international 
fisheries  commissions  except  one,  and  to  any 
similar  bodies  which  may  be  established  in 
the  future.  The  one  exception  la  the  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission, 
since  the  convention  which  established  it 
provides  that  Commissioners  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  No  other  such 
convention  contains  such  a  limitation,  and  It 
Is  beUeved  that  the  proposed  legislation  wlU 
permit  the  United  States  to  carry  out  lt« 


obligations    under    these    conventions    In    a 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of 
June  1970.  "Hiat  Meeting  is  expected  to 
propose  international  measures  of  control. 
Accordingly,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  If  the  proptsed  legisla- 
tion were  enacted  prior  to  the  time  In  which 
the  United  States  must  accept  or  reject  pro- 
posals from  this  year's  Meeting  In  order  that 
the  United  States  might  best  carry  out  its 
obligations  under  the  Protocols. 

The  Bureau   of  the  Budget   advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Absrire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  210— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING  A  1-YEAR 
MORATORIUM  ON  THE  TERMINA- 
TION OF  DESIGNATED  EDA  COUN- 
TIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  plight  of  96 
counties  in  31  States  that  are  about  to 
lose  their  EDA  designation  and  thus  be- 
come ineligible  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  this  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  provide  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  the  termination  or 
modification  of  any  EX)A-designated 
area.  This  joint  resolution  is  very  similar 
to  an  amendment  that  was  offered  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  John  Blatntk. 
That  amendment,  H.R.  15712,  received 
approval  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  Thursday.  June  4.  and 
passed  the  House  last  Monday,  June  8. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  96 
counties  in  31  States  were  advised  that 
their  status  as  "redevelopment  areas" 
would  be  terminated  on  June  30,  1970 
and  that  they  would  then  become  ineli- 
gible for  further  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Development  Act.  This  action 
was  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  eligibility 
formula  established  by  the  act  which 
must  be  applied  annually  to  every  desig- 
nated county.  When  this  formula  was  ap- 
plied to  these  96  counties  it  was  found 
that  they  were  no  longer  eligible. 

The  current  formula,  however,  is 
greatly  outdated  and  does  not  reflect  the 
true  economic  conditions  of  a  given  area. 
Thus,  counties  with  an  increasing  need 
for  economic  assistance  will  be  losing  eli- 
gibility at  a  time  when  imemployment 
and  recession  are  gripping  the  country. 

The  main  factor  used  in  this  formula 
is  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  given 
county.  The  Congress  as  well  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has 
been  very  concerned  about  the  formula 
that  is  used  and  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
that  is  available  when  applying  the 
formula.  There  are  several  problems  that 
exist  with  the  present  method  of  desig- 
nating eligible  areas,  and  because  of  this 
a  study  is  under  way  to  revise  the  pres- 
ent system  or  else  devise  a  new  one.  This 
study  shoiJd  be  completed  within  a  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  use  of 
the  old  formula  threatens  to  exclude 
many  counties  from  economic  assistance 


when    their    needs    have    never    been 
greater. 

The  major  problem  is  that  much  of 
the  necessary  data  Is  out  of  date.  The 
most  important  factor  for  determining  a 
county's  eligibility  is  its  unemployment 
rate.  Yet  the  EDA  is  determining  this 
year's  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  unemployment  data  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  increasing  at  its 
fastest  rate  in  10  years. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
use  of  inaccurate  population  figures  for 
the  counties.  EDA  still  relies  basically  on 
1960  census  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  size  of  the  labor  force.  But  this 
gives  a  serious  downward  bias  to  the  un- 
employment statistics  in  any  county 
which  has  lost  population  during  the 
last  10  years — as  many  of  our  rural  re- 
development areas  have.  Thus,  the  im- 
realistically  low  figures  for  the  jobless 
are  joined  with  unrealistically  high  fig- 
ures for  the  size  of  the  total  labor  force, 
leading  to  the  great  underestimation  of 
the  true  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  problem  is  further  compounded 
by  the  use  of  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  unemployment  data  which  were 
developed  over  10  years  ago  for  use  in 
large  labor  areas  and  are  often  inaccu- 
rate when  applied  to  the  labor  force  in 
smsdl  rural  areas.  Since  EDA  serves 
mainly  these  small  rural  labor  areas,  it 
greatly  needs  procedures  which  can  take 
into  account  the  peculiarities  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  employment  in  such  coimties. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing 
a  moratorium  on  redesignation  of  these 
counties  for  1  year.  This  will  provide  the 
necessary  time  for  the  present  system 
to  be  changed  or  a  new  one  developed. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee are  currently  working  on  such  a 
system. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Senator 
MoNTOYAs  Economic  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Public  Worka 
Committee  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
June  18,  1970.  on  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  and  on  the 
joint  resolution  that  I  am  offering. 

This  1-year  moratorium  will  be  of 
great  benefit  even  if  by  chance  the 
present  system  is  not  changed,  because 
by  this  time  next  yBar  EDA  will  be  able 
to  use  up-to-date  information  that  waa 
obtained  during  the  1970  census.  For 
these  reasons  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  this  Joint  resolution  be  passed. 

The  following  are  a  list  of  States  that 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  this  de- 
designation  of  counties  unless  the  Sen- 
ate acts  favorably  on  this  joint  resolu- 
tion; 

List  or  States 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Georgia. 

Iowa,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Michi- 
gan. 

Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. New  Mexico.  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
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Bayh),  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  210)  to 
provide  a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  ter- 
mination or  modification  of  designations 
of  areas  as  redevelopment  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S.J.  Res.  210 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R«i>- 
resentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing section  402  of  the  Public  Works  and 
EkXJnoBilc  Development  Act  of  1965  or  any 
oither  provision  of  that  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  not  terminate  or  modify 
the  designation  of  arty  area  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  purp>06e  of  that  Act  after 
June  1,  1970.  and  before  June  1,  1971. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    211— 
INTRODUCTION   OP  THE   MICRO- 

NESIAN  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  to  authorize  an  ex 
gratia  contribution  to  certain  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising 
out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World 
War.  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  non- 
combat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1. 
1951.  and  to  establish  a  Micronesian 
Claims  Commission. 

On  April  6.  1970.  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Senator 
Allott  and  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189.  The  purpose  of  that  joint 
resolution  is  to  authorize  an  ex  gratia 
contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory'  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
who  suffered  damages  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  to  establish  a 
Micronesian  Claims  Commission. 

On  June  4,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  an  executive 
session,  at  which  time  we  heard  a  report 
from  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior 
Harrison  Loesch  on  current  negotiations 
with  the  Micronesians  about  the  future 
political  status  of  the  Trust  Territory. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  in- 
sofar as  claims  against  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  that  we  should  have  leg- 
islation before  us  dealing  not  only  with 
claims  arising  during  World  War  n  but 
those  that  arose  during  the  postsecure 
period,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  requested  to  submit  to  us,  as  a 
drafting  service,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  these  two  kinds  of  claims. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territories  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  10 
a.m.  on  June  17  to  consider  this  subject 
matter.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  the  letter  of  June  10.  1970,  from 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion drafted  by  the  Interior  Department. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  211)  to 
authorize  an  ex  gratia  contribution  to 
certain  inhatritants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered 
damages  arising  out  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  Second  World  War.  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  noncombat  claims  oc- 
curring prior  to  July  1.  1951.  and  to 
establish  a  Micronesian  Claims  Com- 
mission. Introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  311 

Whereas,  certain  Micronesian  inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalands. 
formerly  under  League  of  Nations  Mandate 
to  Japan,  suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Second  World  War; 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  while  not  U- 
able  for  wartime  damages  suffered  by  the 
Micronesians,  has  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Micronesian  people  as  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

Whereas,  the  Governments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  entered  into  an  agreement 
on  April  18,  1969.  to  contribute  ex  gratia 
the  equivalent  of  $10,000,000  to  the  Micro- 
nesian Inliabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  view  of  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Second 
World  War,  each  Government  contributing 
the  equivalent  of  $5,000,000,  Japan's  contri- 
bution to  take  the  form  of  products  and 
services; 

Whereas,  payment  of  these  ex  gratia  oon- 
trlbutlons  to  certain  Micronesian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  will  meet  a  long-standing  Micro- 
nesian grievance  and  will  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Micronesian  people; 

Whereas,  certain  Micronesian  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
claim  to  have  suffere^l  damage  to  or  loss  or 
destruction  of  property,  personal  Injury  or 
death  caused  by  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government 
and  arising  out  of  accidents  or  Incidents  be- 
tween the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the  vari- 
ous Islands  of  -Ificroneela  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  July  1,  1951,  and 
within  an  area  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or 
Incident ; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  desirous  of 
making  an  equitable  settlement  of  these 
claims  by  way  of  a  monetary  contribution: 
Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Micronesian 
Claims  Act  of  1970". 

TTTLK  I 

See.  1.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
that,  with  respect  to  war  claims,  the  United 
States  should  make  an  ex  gratia  contribution 
of  $5,000,000  matching  an  equivalent  contri- 
bution of  the  Government  of  Japen,  to  Mi- 
cronesian Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  are  determined  by 
the  Mlcroneedan  Claims  Commission  to  be 
meritorious  claimants.  In  particular  amounts 
to  be  awarded  by  the  Micronesian  Claims 
Commission,  and  liiat  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  Hlg'h  Commis- 
sioner, or  his  designee,  shall  pay  to  said 
Micronesian  clalmante  as  soon  as  possible 
f  oUowlng  his  receipt  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Iklicroneelan    Claims    Oomnalsslon    on    tiie 


claims  allowed,  such  amounts  as  are  finally 
cerUfled  pursuant  to  section  4  hereof : 

(b)  A  "Micronesian  Inhabitant  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  Is  de- 
fined for  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion as  a  p>er8on  who : 

(1)  became  a  dtlzen  of  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  July  18.  1947, 
and  who  remains  a  citizen  as  of  the  date  of 
filing  a  claim;  or 

(2)  If  then  living,  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  citizenship  on  Jtily  18,  1947;  or 

(3)  Is  the  successor,  heir  or  assign  of  a 
person  eligible  under  subsections  (I)  or  (2i 
and  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  as  of  the  date  of  filing  a 
claim. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  $5,000,000,  In  addition  to  the 
normal  budgetary  expendlttires  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954.  as 
amended,  to  be  paid  Into  a  "Micronesian 
Claims  Fund".  The  High  Commissioner  is 
hereby  authorized  to  create  and  manage  said 
Micronesian  Claims  F^lnd. 

(b)  Funds  approximating  $5  million  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  supplies  or  capital  Im- 
provements In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  paid  into 
a  Micronesian  Claims  Fund  as  the  products 
of  Japan  and  the  services  of  the  Japanese 
people  In  the  amount  of  one  billion  eight 
hundred  million  yen  (currently  computed  at 
$5,000,000)  are  provided  by  Japan  pursuant 
to  Article  I  of  the  "Agreement  l>etwe€n  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan",  signed 
April  18,  1969.  These  ftmds  together  with 
the  sxim  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  the  Bdlcroneslan  Claims 
Fund.  < 

Sbc.J^.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  a 
Micronesian  Claims  Commission,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Commission,  such  Com- 
mission to  be  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  who  Shall 
be  appointed,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  one 
of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  Chairman. 
Two  members  shall  be  selected  from  a  list 
of  Mlcrones^lan  citizens  nominated  by  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Any  vacancy  that 
may  occur  in  the  membership  of  the  Co«n- 
mlssion  rtiall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointment. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Ccanmlsslon.  No 
commissioner  shall  hold  other  public  office 
or  engage  in  any  other  employment  during 
the  period  of  his  service  on  tiie  CommlBBlon. 
except  as  an  employee  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commlaslon  shall 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  as 
determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commiseion  by  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  in  no  event 
shall  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  their  duties  as  memlsers, 
or  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  thereof,  ex- 
ceed that  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  mem.bers  of  the  Ootnmlfflion  shall 
expire  at  the  time  fixed  in  sTitwectlon  (e) 
for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Ooeomlsslon. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  appoint  and 
fix  the  oompwnsatlon  and  allowances  of  such 
officers,    attorneys,    and    employees    of    the 
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Commission  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  Its  proper  funcUoning.  winch  empoyees 
shall  be  In  addition  lo  tnc/se  who  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Clamis  Settlement  Commlsslcn  to  assist  the 
Conimlssion  in  carrying  out  Its  functions. 
The  compensation  and  allowances  of  em- 
ployees appointed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  within  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but 
in  no  event,  to  exceed  the  amount  of  allow- 
ances prescribed  In  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  Unit-ed  States  Code.  In  artdiUoa. 
the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  may  make  such  expenditures 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  proper  functioning.  Officers  and  employees 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  ihc 
Government  of  the  Unltetl  States  or  tho 
Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  may.  with  the  consent  of  .he 
head  of  such  department  or  agency,  with  cr 
without  reimbursement,  be  assigned  to  assist 
the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 
The  Commission  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  utilize,  with,  or  without  re- 
imbursement, the  faculties  and  services  of 
such  department  or  agency  In  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commlfslon. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fore.gn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions.  As  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and.  In  any  event,  within 
three  months  of  Its  appointment,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  public  notice  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which, 
claims  may  be  filed,  which  notice  shall  be 
given  In  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe:  Provided.  That  the  final  date 
for  the  filing  of  claims  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  year  after  the  appointment  of  the 
full  membership  of  the  Commission.  A  ma^ 
Jority  of  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  necessary  to  transact  busi- 
ness: Provided,  hov:ever.  That  an  afllrmatlve 
vote  of  at  least  three  members  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  pu-omulgatlon  of  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  the  final  adjudication  of 
any  claim. 

ie)  The  Commission  shall  wind  up  its  af- 
fairs as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  In  any 
event  no  later  than  three  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  filing  claims  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (al  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  receive,  examine,  stdjudlcate,  and 
render  final  decisions,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  international  law.  with  respect 
to  claims  of  the  Microneslan  Inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who 
si'.ffered  loss  of  life,  physical  injury,  and 
property  danriage  directly  resulting  from  hcs- 
tllities  between  the  Governments  cf  Japan 
an.-i  the  United  States  between  December  7. 
1941.  and  the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the 
various  Islands  of  Micronesia  bv  United 
States  Armed  Fsrces  and  those  claims  arising 
as  f)ost  war  claims  on  or  before  July  1.  1951. 
When  all  claims  have  b^en  adjudicated,  the 
Commission  shall  certify  them  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  payment,  the  claims  cov- 
ered by  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Microneslan  Claims  Fund,  except  that  as 
tj  c'.alm=i  based  en  death,  up  to  $1  000  shall 
be  paid  immediately  upon  adjudication,  and 
the  claims  covered  by  title  n  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  by  the  High  Commissioner  from 
the  fun^s  a-propr1ated  for  such  purpose. 

lb)  No  later  than  six  months  after  Its  or- 
ganization, and  annually  thereaft?r,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report,  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 


Commission,  to  the  Congress  oX  the  United 
States  concerning  Its  operations  under  this 
Act.  The  Commission  shall,  upon  winding  up 
Its  work,  certify  to  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  following: 

(1)  a  list  of  all  claims  allowed.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  together  with  the  amount  of  each 
claim  and  the  amount  awarded  thereon; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  claims  disallowed; 

(3)  a  copy  of  the  decision  rendered  In  each 
case. 

(ct  In  the  event  that  funds  remain  In  the 
Microneslan  Claims  Fund  after  all  allowable 
and  adjudicated  claims  are  paid,  such  re- 
maining funds  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Microneslan  Claims  Fund  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  the 
event  that  the  allowable  and  adjudicated 
claims  covered  by  title  I  of  the  Act  exceed  a 
total  of  tlO  million,  the  High  Commissioner 
shall  make  prorata  payments. 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  on  an 
award  of  the  Commission  unless  the  claimant 
shall  first  execute  a  full  release  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan  In  respect  to  any  alleged 
liability  of  the  United  States  or  Japan,  or 
both,  su-lslng  before  the  dates  of  the  securing 
of  the  varlovis  Islands  of  Micronesia  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary  for  the 
Ofjeratlon  and  administrative  expanses  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  to 
the  extent  needed  to  cover  activity  connected 
with  this  Act.  and  of  the  Commission  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  agreement  for  the  payment  of 
the  Microneslan  claims  covered  b'-  title  I  of 
this  Act  having  been  reached  by  negotiators 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  since  personnel  to  be  appointed 
by  the  High  Commissioner  or  the  Commission 
will  be  available  to  assist  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Insofar 
as  may  be  necessary  In  filing  all  claims  cov- 
ered by  this  Act.  no  remimeratlon  on  account 
of  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claim- 
ant, or  anv  association  of  claimants.  In  con- 
nection with  env  claim  or  claims  shall  exceed. 
In  total,  one  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid 
on  such  claim  or  claims,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Fees  already  paid  for 
such  services  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  authorlaed  by  this  Act.  Any  agree, 
ment  to  the  contrary  ohall  be  unlawful  and 
void.  Whoever.  In  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, demands  or  receives,  on  account  of 
services  so  rendered,  anv  remuneration  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  permitted  bv  this 
section  shall  be  gulltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and. 
UDon  conviction  thereof,  shell  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5  thousand  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

Tl'l  LT  TT 

Sec.  1.  It  Is  the  puroose  of  this  title  that, 
for  the  Durpose  of  promoting  and  maintain- 
ing frtendlv  relations  by  the  settlement  of 
meritorious  post  war  claims,  the  Microneslan 
Claims  Commission  Is  authorized  to  consider, 
ascertain,  adjust,  determine,  and  make  pay- 
ments, where  accepted  by  the  claimant  in 
full  satisfaction  and  In  final  settlement,  of 
all  claims  bv  Microneslan  Inhabitants  against 
the  United  States  on  account  of  damage  to  or 
loss  or  destruction  of  private  property  both 
real  and  personal,  or  personal  Injury  or  death 
of  Microneslan  Inhabitants  of  the  former 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands,  now  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  administered 
by  the  United  States  under  a  trusteeship 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing claims  for  damage  to  or  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  personal  property  balled  to  the  United 
States   Government   or  the  Government  of 


the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  claims  for  damaces  incident  to  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  real  property,  wl-ether  un- 
der a  lease,  express  or  implied,  or  otherwise, 
when  such  damage,  loss,  destruction  or  in- 
Jury  was  caused  by  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  Indi- 
vidual members  thereof,  including  military 
personnel  and  United  States  Government 
civilian  employees,  and  Including  employees 
of  the  Trust  Territory  Government  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment:  Pro- 
vided, That  only  those  claims  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  which  are  pre- 
sented In  writing  as  provided  for  in  section 
3(d)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  the  accident 
or  Incident  out  of  which  the  claim  arose  oc- 
curred prior  to  July  1,  1951,  within  the  Is- 
lands which  now  comprise  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  within  an 
area  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  Incident: 
Provided  further,  That  any  such  settle- 
ments made  by  such  Commission  and  any 
such  payments  made  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner imder  the  authority  of  this  title  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrsu-y  and  not  subject  to  review. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  to 
be  expended  by  the  High  Commissioner  for 
the  purposes  of  making  payments  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  thlc  title  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  Any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  which  remain  after  the 
settlement  of  claims  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Departme^it  of  the  Intekior. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC,  June  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Henxy  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Pursuant  to  yotir  re- 
quest of  April  17,  1970.  thea*  is  enclosed  a 
draft  Joint  resolution  entitled  "To  authorize 
an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  inhabit- 
ants of   the  Trust   Territory   of   the   Pacific 
Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising  out  of 
the  hoetlUtlee  of  the  Second  World  War,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  noncombat  claims 
occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1951,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Microneslan  Claims  Commission." 

This  draft  has  been  prep«ired  as  a  service 
to  you.  Since  it  has  not  been  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  you  will  understand, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  can  make  no  commitment 
at  this  time  concerning  the  poGlUon  of  the 
Department  on  the  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  CXDSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     1630 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>.  tiie 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MONi,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERNt,  and  myself  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1830,  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ;Mr.  Sa.x- 
BE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.   3941 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3941,  to  provide  civil  penalties  for  the 
use  of  lead-based  paint  in  certain  dwell- 
ings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416— SUB^^S- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DE- 
VELOP ELEPHANT  BUTTE  RESER- 
VOIR FOR  RECREATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Senate 
resolution  that  is  designed  to  make 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir,  located  In 
Sierra  County  near  Truth  or  Conse- 
quences. N.  Mex.,  more  usable  for 
water-related  recreational  activities.  The 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  study  and  recommend  alternative 
ways  that  sufficient  quantities  of  water 
can  be  added  to  Elephant  Butte  Reser- 
voir, so  that  it  can  serve  recreational 
purposes. 

Elephant  Butte  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
reclamation  projects  in  the  West,  having 
been  authorized  by  Congress  on  May  4, 
1907.  The  primary  purpose  for  the  reser- 
voir was  to  provide  irrigation  water  for 
the  arid  Southwest.  Congress  in  1962  pro- 
vided for  recreational  facilities  at  Ele- 
phant Butte,  but  the  available  water  has 
been  inadequate  even  to  meet  all  irriga- 
tion needs.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer 
the  reservoir  is  drained  to  the  absolute 
minimum  for  irrigation,  and  its  potential 
as  a  recreational  resort  is  therefore  un- 
realizable at  the  present  time. 

The  additional  income  th^t  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  Elephant  Butte  Reser- 
voir could  bring  to  the  people  of  this  area 
is  very  important,  in  light  of  the  eco- 
nomically-deprived condition  of  Sierra 
Coimty.  In  1966,  30.9  percent  of  the 
families  in  Sierra  County  received  in- 
comes below  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration poverty  cutoff,  compared  to  22.6 
percent  of  the  families  in  the  typical  U.S. 
county.  A  median-family  income  in 
Sierra  County  in  1966  was  only  $3,663, 
compared  to  the  U.S.  county  standard  of 
$4,630. 

Educational  achievement  in  Sierra 
County  is  likewise  below  national  stand- 
ards. A  median  of  8.9  school  years  were 
completed  by  persons  age  25  and  over 
in  Sierra  County  in  1960,  whereas  the 
typical  county  showed  9.5  years.  Perhaps 
more  indicativc-^f  the  level  of  illiteracy, 
12.6  percent  cf  the  population  of  Sierra 
Coimty  had  failed  to  complete  over  4 
srears  of  school  in  1960,  contrasted  to  the 
national  norm  of  7.8  percent. 

According  to  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration criteria  for  designation  of  the 
poor,  out  of  a  total  of  2,244  families,  694, 
or  30.9  percent,  were  poor  in  19<56  in  Sier- 
ra County.  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
as  a  whole  at  the  same  time,  out  of  271.- 
000  families.  60,900,  or  27.4  percent  were 
poor.    Poverty,    therefore,    affected    the 


families  in  this  county  more  heavily  than 
New  Mexico  overall.  Moreover,  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  showed  a  higher  poverty 
rate  than  tlie  Nation  in  general,  where 
15.1  percent  of  all  families  were  poor  in 
1966. 

Relative  to  other  U.S.  counties,  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Sierra  County  have 
become  worse,  not  better,  during  the 
1960s.  The  number  of  poor  families  in 
the  county  increased  by  9.6  percent — and 
the  population  of  ail  families  in  the 
county  rose  by  27.7  percent — between 
1960  and  1966.  In  1966,  75  percent  of  the 
U.S.  counties  had  a  smaller  proportion 
of  families  living  on  income  below  the 
poverty  cutoff  than  Sierra  County.  This 
represented  a  worsening  in  the  relative 
position  of  Sierra  County  from  1960, 
when  68  percent  of  the  coimties  of  the 
Nation  ranked  lower  in  severity  of 
poverty. 

If  sufficient  water  can  be  maintained 
in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  so  that  It 
can  serve  throughout  the  summer  as  a 
water  recreational  facility,  the  result  will 
be  a  substantially  increased  level  of 
tourist  visitation  to  the  reservoir  area. 
This  undoubtedly  will  improve  economic 
conditions  for  the  people  of  the  area. 
From  the  nationwide  perspective,  the 
reservoir  will  represent  an  additional 
place  where  Americans  can  retreat  mo- 
mentarily from  the  congestion  of  more 
urban  places. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  fellow 
Senators  for  this  step  toward  realizing 
the  full,  multipurpose  potential  of  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio).  The  resolution  wUl  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  416)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  416 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  acquiring,  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  additional  quantities  of  water 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Elephant  Butte  Res- 
ervoir. New  Mexico,  to  be  utilized,  on  a  year 
around  basis,  for  recreational  purposes,  and 
to  meet  its  current  and  continuing  obliga- 
tions to  provide  water  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations ns  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  Committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  until  January  31.  1971. 
Is  authorized  to  ( 1 1  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable:  (2)  employ  upon  a 
temptorary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,   information,   facilities. 


and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  government. 

Sec.  4.  E:ii>enses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  from  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  417— AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  SENATE 
REPORT  ON  "ALASKAN  NATIVE 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF 
1970"  (S.  1830) 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sidei-ation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, ELS  follows: 

S.  Res.  417 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  five  thousand  additional  copies  of  Its 
report  to  accompany  S.  1830,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  final  settlement  of  all  land  claims 
of  Alaska  Natives   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MIL- 
ITARY  SALES   ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMENT  NO.  688 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   68S 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  15628,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   690 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Javits) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  prc^xjsed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17399)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDjCKNTS  NOS.  661   AND  693 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Javits)  submitted 
two  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bUl 
17399,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   693 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  J  submit, 
for  myself  and  for  Senators  Bayh. 
Brooke,  Cranston.  Goodell,  Hart,  Hat- 
field,     MONDALE,      McGOVKRN.      MtTSKIE. 

Nklson,    Pachcwood,   Pell,   Scott,   and 
WILLIAMS  of   New   Jersey,   an   amend- 
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ment  to  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  to  provide  a  supple- 
mental of  $65  million  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  programs,  as 
an  addition  to  the  $50  million  supple- 
mental recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  this  summer. 

Under  the  recommendations  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee,  the  proposed 
$50  million  supplemental  would  be  uti- 
lized for  two  separate  components  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  siommer  pro- 
pram.  First,  the  report  indicates  that  $15 
million  would  be  used  for  support  for  a 
recreational  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Interior.  It  is 
not  clear  as  to  the  extent  to  which  job 
opportunities  would  be  available  under 
this  appropriation. 

Second,  the  committee  indicates  that 
$35  million  would  be  used  to  provide 
approximately  80,000  new  summer  Job 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
simimer  job  program,  which  provides 
work  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  during  the  summer 
months.  It  would  supplement  approxi- 
mately $147  million  now  appropriated  for 
this  summer  under  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
deserve  high  commendation  for  their 
support  for  a  sup>plemental  for  summer 
procrams. 

Mr.  President,  in  testifying  before  the 
Subcommilttee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plementals,  I  sought  $100  million,  on 
behalf  of  mj^self  and  15  cosponsors.  But 
as  the  committee  reported  the  bill.  It 
provided  $15  million  of  the  $50  million 
which  it  did  allow  for  certain  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  We  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  figure  out  what  that  maiy  mean 


in  jobs,  though  it  does  represent  recrea- 
tional opportunity.  We  think  it  is  an 
excellent  addition,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  let  that  preempt  the  job 
slots  which  would  be  created  if  we  had 
the  money.  Hence,  the  amendment  seeks 
$115  million  instead  of  the  $100  million 
which  I  sought  before  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Btrd)  ,  who  was 
very  open  minded  and  very  forthcoming 
and  took  a  personal  initiative  to  include 
the  35  million  figure  for  jobs  based  on 
findings  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  also  a  $15  million  supplement  to 
that  figure  for  recreati<m  activities.  I 
do  not  wish  In  proposing  this  amend- 
ment or  pressing  it  to  represent  In  any 
way  any  derogation  of  the  splendid  role 
played  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  respect  of  this  matter. 

Also,  the  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
supplemental. 

However,  as  I  shall  document,  while 
the  proposed  supplemental  recognizes 
the  need,  it  will  not  meet  the  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendation 
for  an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  summer  job 
program  falls  some  $65  million  short  of 
the  $100  million,  which  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  has  indicated  can  still 
be  effectively  used  and  should  be  used  in 
our  cities  during  the  coming  months. 

On  May  7.  1970,  the  U.S.  Conference 
reported  that  the  227.173  additional  slots 
could  be  used  nationwide. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  Nation's 
50  largest  cities  alone  can  effectively  use 
165,298  slots. 

For  example,  in  my  own  city  of  New 
York,  more  than  37,081  additional  slots 
over  and  above  the  25,419  now  allocated 
could  be  put  to  effective  use  for  this 
summer. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  big-city  matter. 


The  Conference  of  Mayors  has  indicated 
that  in  our  smaller  cities  an  additional 
61,875  slots  are  required. 

For  example,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  200 
additional  slots  are  needed;  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  550  slots;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  100 
slots;  and  in  Charleston,  S.C.  300  slots 
are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
May  7,  1970,  from  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  indicating  the  needs,  together 
with  a  detailed  chart  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  slots  allocated  to  date  and  the 
additional  number  that  could  be  effec- 
tively used  in  each  of  our  major  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  CONrERENCB  OF  MaTORS, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  7.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  In  respKinse  to  your 
request  for  Information,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1970  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots  be- 
yond those  allocated  to  them  to  date.  TTie 
Information  we  have  received  from  the  fifty 
largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
additional  slots  that  these  cities  could  effec- 
tively utilize  this  summer  Is  165.298. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sample 
of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their  need 
and  capacity  to  utilize  additional  slots  to 
be  approximately  30  percent  above  their 
present  allocation.  This  would  mean  an  ad- 
ditional 61,875  slots  needed  by  the  smaller 
cities. 

Combining  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1970  Is  227,173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

I  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need 
for  an  enlarged  appropriation  for  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Ounthzb, 
Executive  Director. 


1970  SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  PROCRAM.-THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  50  LARGEST  CITIES 


City 


1969 
total  nc«d 


1970 
allocatwn 


Total  city 
needs  1970 


Additional 
required 


Akron 512 

Atlanta    2.267 

Baltimore 7.000 

Birmingham... '.].  i!390 

Boston 2  200 

B^"alo 2  845 

Cnicago 31  000 

Cincmnali  \  935 

Cleveland ; 6^900 

ColumlHn   ..        1  log 

Dade  County  (Miami) ..'.'..'.'..  2  150 

Di'iaJ l,'520 

Davton 520 

Denver.. '.'.'.'.'.[  800 

Detroit 7,780 

El  Paso '719 

For!  Worth 785 

Gar;     1.380 

Honolulu 1.461 

Hooston '.'.'.'.'.  2,m 

ndianapolis I..'.'.'.".'  650 

JerterCitT 1.275 

Kanjaj  Cilf.  Mo .  1,400 

Los  Anjeiei  (including  Long  Beach) 12.' 828 

LouijvHIe 2  605 

Memohis lisOO 

Milwaukee 1.925 


378 

1.460 

4.255 

B4 

1  58* 

1,750 

19.676 

1   198 

4  211 

675 

1.592 

986 

453 

522 

5.873 

427 

499 

1.073 

8*9 

1.739 

481 

853 

989 

9.629 

1.574 

993 

1,317 


765 
2.840 
8.000 
1,738 
2  750 
3.557 
38.750 
2.419 
8.000 
1.378 
2.688 
1.900 

775 
1.000 
9,725 

900 

981 
1.725 
1.826 
3.555 

812 
1.594 
2.225 
16.000 
3.256 
1.875 
2,406 


387 

1.380 

3.745 

844 

1.162 

1,807 

19, 074 

1  221 

3  789 

703 

1.096 

914 

322 

478 

3.852 

473 

482 

652 

937 

1.816 

331 

741 

1.236 

6.371 

1.680 

882 

1.089 


City 


1969 
total  need 


1970 
allocation 


ToUl  city  {, 'Additional 
needs  1970  required 


Minneapolis 1  750 

Iie*»fk  ]"~""[[l  *',  180 

New  Orleans 8  490 

Ne*  York !.]I!!I!]r  50' 000 

Norfolk  I  750 

Oakland '.'.'.""""".II  3  857 

Oklahoma  City 1  270 

Omaha " ['455 

Philadelphia Illllill'"  4'  105 

"•o*"'" 3.285 

Pittsburgh 3  915 

Portland.  Oreg 1  O66 

Rochester 1  225 

SL  Louis '.'.  l'834 

SL  Paul :  683 

San  Antonio 3  742 

San  Diego '.  2!  689 

San  Francisco 2  625 

Seattle 1,496 

I*""!)* 1.925 

Toledo 700 

Tulsa 420 

Washington.  D.C 12.805 

Total 214. 758 


1.C80 

2.707 

1,136 

25.419 

1.148 

2,407 

782 

888 

3.380 

2,005 

3,366 

777 

744 

1,335 

324 

2,297 

1,679 

1,663 

1,048 

1,523 

432 

261 

8,530 


2.188 

12.000 

10.613 

62.500 

2.188 

4,821 

1.588 

1.819 

12,500 

4,106 

4,894 

1.328 

1,531 

4,000 

854 

4.678 

2,616 

3,291 

1,500 

2.406 

825 

525 

30.000 


1.108 

9,293 

9.477 

37.081 

1.040 

2.414 

806 

933 

9.120 

2,101 

1,528 

551 

787 

2,665 

530 

2,381 

937 

1.618 

452 

883 

393 

264 

21,470 


130,903         296.201 


165,298 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  At  an  approximate  cost 
of  $445  per  opportunity,  meeting  this 
total  need  of  227,173  documented  by 
the  \J3.  Conference  of  Mayors  would  re- 
quire an  additional  supplementfd  ap- 
propriation of   $100   million 

The  committee  recommendation  of  an 


additional  $35  million  would  provide 
only  an  additional  80,000  slots,  leaving 
unsatisfied  the  needs  of  147,173  addi- 
tional youths  for  the  summer  months, 
swjcording  to  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
figtires. 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  look  to  the 


private  sector  this  summer  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  number  of  oppor- 
tunities now  provided  imder  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  job  program  and 
the  documented  need.  As  the  June  6, 
1970.  r^jort  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportxmity  notes,  in  discuss- 
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ing  the  overall  job  picture  for  this  sum- 
mer: 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  an- 
ticipates that  192,000  disadvantaged  youths 
will  be  hired  this  summer  through  Its  pro- 
gram. As  of  May  31  NAB  had  received  pledges 
for  86,000  Jobs,  45%  of  the  goal. 

We  face  a  particularly  serious  situa- 
tion in  our  cities  this  summer  as  a  result 
of  the  special  impact  of  higher  national 
imemployment  in  poverty  areas.  While 
the  overall  imemployment  rate  was  5.8 
percent  in  May,  the  teenage  jobless  rate 
was  14.3  percent,  the  second  highest 
rate  in  4  years,  the  highest  having  oc- 
curred in  April  of  this  year. 

And  perhaps  most  criticsdly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  unemployment  rate  among 
black  teenagers  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  was  32.7  percent — or  ap- 
proximately one-third — compared  with 
20.9  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  my  proposed 
supplemental  and  that  proposed  by  the 
committee  are  provided  in  order  to  make 
available  an  additional  227,000  oppor- 
tunities to  supplement  the  328,000  which 
will  be  provided  under  existing  appro- 
priations, the  aggregate — 555,000  oppor- 
tunities— will  meet  the  needs  of  less  than 
a  third  of  the  youths  who  could  benefit 
from  this  program  this  summer.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  the 
"target  group"  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp  summer  program — which 
has  been  projected  at  1.5  million  youths 
in  recent  summers — will  include  at  least 
1.7  million  youths  this  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  693)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  12,  Une  8,  strike  out  "$60,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$116,000,000." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  method 
by  which  we  should  approach  this  mat- 
ter may  have  certain  technical  problems, 
so  I  also  file  a  notice  of  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  in  respect  of  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing,  should  such  a  motion  de- 
velop to  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  parliamentary  procedure  I  may  pur- 
sue with  respect  to  this  amendment.  Also, 
I  may  submit  an  amendment  approach- 
ing the  matter  in  a  different  way. 


Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  also  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  17399,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

cFor  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  1970 

AMENDMENT    NO.    693 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing ; 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  1  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17399) , 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  tmiendment.  namely: 
viz:  on  page  12.  line  8,  strike  out  "»50.000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$115,000,000." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    894 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Saxbe  >,  I  submit  today  an  amendment 
to  the  administration's  Manpower 
Training  Act,  S.  2838  which  I  sponsored 
in  the  Senate,  to  contijoue  and  expand 
present  efforts  to  pro\i»e  t>eisic  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  and  employ- 
ment placement  assistance  for  inmates 
of  -correctional  institutions. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  enter  int» 
contracts  with  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate for  profit  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  the  provision  of  such  assistance 
to  inmates  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
correctional  institutions.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  obtain  the  prior 
concurrency  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  each  grant  or  contract. 
Where  appropriate  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  correctional  officials.  There  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972.  which  would 
provide  approximately  34,000  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  51,000  opportunities  respec- 
tively on  the  basis  of  costs  under  current 
programs  of  this  kind. 

The  amendment  would'provide  essen- 
tially for  an  expansion  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  developed  under  sec- 
tion 251  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  Under  that  section,  which 
expires  this  June  30,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  together  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  de- 
veloped and  carried  out  experimental 
and  demonstration  programs  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  persons  in  correc- 
tional institutions.  In  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969,  37  demonstration  projects  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  county  levels 
were  operated  for  3,511  inmates,  covering 
more  than  44  different  occuc>ations.  Of 
all  29  States  currently  participating  in 
programs  imder  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  three  State 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams; the  State  Eklucation  Agency  and 
the  State  Employment  Service  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Correc- 
tional Agency.  In  two  institutions — 
Sandstone,  Minn.,  and  the  Tarrant 
County  Jail  in  Texas — public  training 
facilities  are  being  utilized  off  the  prison 
site.  In  the  fonner,  the  Pine  City  Voca- 
tional School  is  providing  training  and 
m  the  Texas  institution,  the  Port  Worth 
Manpower  Training  Skills  Center  is  the 
training  agency.  North  Dakota  uses  the 
individual  referral  method  exclusively,  to 
both  public  and  private  education 
agencies. 

Under    the    amendment,    preference 


would  be  given  to  programs  and  projects 
which  provide  for  the  involvement  of 
industry,  labor,  and  similar  private  sec- 
tor organizations  in  the  development  of 
curriculum,  together  with  the  provision 
of  instructors,  up-to-date  equipment, 
and  arrangements  and/or  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  inmates  upon  re- 
lease. Thus,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
apply,  in  the  context  of  correctional 
training,  the  concept  of  the  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  sector  program 
of  insuring  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing processes.  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  these  ways  has  already 
met  success  in  a  number  of  instances. 

An  excellent  coop  training  program 
has  been  conducted  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  offslte  part-time  instruction  in 
industry — Lessona  Corp.  and  Bulova 
Watch  Co. — falls  under  the  auspices  of 
instructors  from  local  business  concerns 
who  also  teach  at  the  prisons.  This  pro- 
gram provides  training  in  machine  op- 
eration for  inmates  while  developing  in- 
terest and  support  in  the  business  sec- 
tor and  in  the  educational  agencies.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shortly  expects  to  fund  another 
program  that  has  been  designed  in  Mary- 
land in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Corrections  and  the  State 
education  agency.  This  particular  pro- 
gram is  unique  in  that  it  will  provide  off- 
site  training  in  various  oCBces  in  the  op- 
eration of  ofiQce  machinery  and  type- 
writers. Because  of  bonding  and  security 
problems,  this  is  a  great  step  on  the  part 
of  industrial  people  who  will  be  working 
on  offering  jobs  while  at  the  same  time 
evaluating  and  linking  together  pro- 
grams involving  education,  corrections, 
and  private  sectors  training  under  the 
State  education  agency. 

The  amendment  also  seems  to  encour- 
age projects  or  programs  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  pretrail  or  presentencing 
arrangements  under  which  sentencing 
may  relate  to  manpower  training  in  lieu 
of  parole  or  mandatory  sentencing  of 
offenders  not  able  to  be  placed  on  usual 
parole  or  bond.  At  this  time,  negotiations 
are  in  process  to  pilot  a  program  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  of  such  arrange- 
ments. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for 
promulgation  of  regulations,  the  author- 
ization of  assistance  for  trairung  allow- 
ances and  for  medical,  transportation. 
and  bonding  assistance  where  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  estab- 
lished the  value  of  programs  of  this  kind. 
A  field  check  of  five  prison  programs 
operated  under  section  251,  MDTA  con- 
ducted by  the  Manpower  and  Training 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  rates  of  recidivism 
for  prison  inmates  with  training  and 
for  those  who  did  not  undergo  training: 

|ln  pereantl 
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A  random  check  of  participating  insti- 
tutions made  by  the  Manpower  and 
Traming  Division  indicates  that  those 
individuals  who  were  trained  and  then 
returned,  returned  for  less  serious  of- 
fenses such  as  parole  violation. 

The  potential  of  programs  of  this  kind 
arises  also  from  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion is  young.  According  to  a  study  com- 
pleted in  April  1966.  approximately  30 
percent  of  all  male  prisoners  are  from 
15  to  24  yeai-s  old  and  almost  20  percent 
are  between  20  and  24  years  old,  the  cru- 
cial period  when  most  young  men  are 
surting  careers  and  beginning  family 
life. 

As  I  indicated,  the  program  which  this 
amendment  would  authorize  would  pro- 
vide approximately  34.000  opportunities 
in  fiscal  year  1971  and  an  aggregate  of 
51.000  opportunities  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
There  are  currently  more  than  400.000 
individuals  in  correctional  institutions, 
and  an  additional  800.000  in  the  cor- 
recUonal  process  generally,  so  that  the 
proposed  program  may  only  be  regarded 
as  a  beginning. 

However,  it  is  a  beginning  that  should 
be  made.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  noted  on  February-  17,  1970.  In 
remarks  before  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York: 

Pew  prisons  today  have  even  a  minimal 
education  or  vocational  training  program  to 
condition  the  prisoner  for  his  return  to  so- 
ciety as  a  useful  self-supporting  human  be- 
ing. A  distressing  percentage  of  prisoners 
cannot  read  or  write. 

The  training  programs  In  moat  State  In- 
stitutions are  limited  to  a  few  skills  and 
there  Is  almost  no  effort  to  correlate  train- 
ing programs  with  the  denvajid  for  particular 
skills.  Tt  Is  no  help  to  prisoners  to  learn  to 
be  pants  pressers  If  pants  pressers  are  a  glut 
In  the  labor  market  or  brlcklavers  or  plumb- 
ers  If  they  will  not  be  admitted  Into  a 
union.  I  suggest  these  two  simple  lUustra.- 
Uons  to  Indicate  the  desperate  need  for  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  planning  and  re- 
search at  local  and  national  levels.  This  r«- 
qulres  a  montunental  effort  with  the  best 
leadership  and  brains  of  labor  unions,  In- 
dustry, the  Department  of  Justice,  of 
Labor,  and  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
To  t>e  successful  these  programs  need  local 
community  support  which  must  Involve 
Churches.  YMCA's,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Bar  Associations." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  referred  and  cer- 
tain materials  describing  the  projects 
implemented  to  date  under  section  251 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFIC7ER  (Mr. 
S.^XBEt .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  694'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 

is  as  follows : 

Manpowtr  Detxi-opmejjt  Training  Pkocrams 

FOB     AOTTtT     OfTENDEKS 

(By  Ronald  C.  Tarlalan.  Division  of  Man- 
power Development  and  Training) 

CHAPIEH     ONI program     DEVELOPMENT 

Background 
It   has   been   proved   that   most   offenders, 
when   they   enter  correctional   Institutions, 
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have  had  little  training  or  Job  skiU.  While  In- 
carcerated, only  a  lew  of  them  receive  the 
kind  of  skill  training  and  Job  guidance  that 
enables  them  to  compete  successfully  for 
full-time,  stable  employment  upon  release. 
Many  persons  are  released  from  local  and 
county  Jails  and  workhouses  annually,  most 
of  them  after  relatively  short  stays.  Charac- 
teristically, ex-inmates  have  had  unstable 
employment  experience  or  perhaps  none  of 
real  significance.  As  a  group,  they  are  under- 
educated  and  have  poor  attitudes  toward  the 
"world  of  work".  Many  come  from  broken 
homes.  Such  backgrounds,  in  combination 
with  a  penal  record  present  grave  handicaps 
to  post-release  Job  quests.  Lack  of  Job  suc- 
cess Is  apparently  a  significant  factor  In  the 
high  rate  of  recidivism  among  offenders  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Several  research  and  experimental  projects 
under  the  MDTA,  which  included  sklU  train- 
ing, basic  literacy  training,  counseling.  Job 
development  and  placement,  demonstrated 
appreciable  success  in  enhancing  the  em- 
ployability  of  releases.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
parent need  for  training  and  related  services 
and  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  through 
furnishing  them  more  broadly  to  Inmates, 
Congress  has  authorized  a  pilot  program  un- 
der the  MDTA  through  FY  1970.  This  pilot 
program  is  financed  100  percent  from  Federal 
funds  without  regard  to  State  apportion- 
ment. It  Is  expected  to  yield  the  experience 
on  which  to  base  a  comprehensive  program 
of  training  and  related  services  for  all  In- 
mates to  enable  them  to  obtain  suitable, 
full-rime  Jobs  upon  release. 

Legislative  authority 

The  authority  for  training  for  inmates  of 
Correctional  Institutions  Is  provided  in  Title 
n.  Part  D.  Section  251  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  as  amended,  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  during  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1970,  develop  and 
carry  out  experimental  and  demonstration 
programs  of  training  and  education  for  per- 
sons In  correctional  institutions  who  are  in 
need  thereof  to  obtain  employment  upon  re- 
lease. Arrangements  for  such  education  and 
training  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  after  consiil- 
tation  with  the  appropriate  area  manpower 
development  and  training  advisory  commit- 
tee. Programs  under  this  part  shall  be  con- 
ducted through  agreement  with  officials  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  correctional  insti- 
tutions. To  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  utUlze  the  avail- 
able services  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  Involved. . . ." 

Factors  considered  in  development  of 
projects 

(a)  Age — 15  years  of  age  and  older. 

(b)  Jurisdiction  of  confinement — Federal. 
State  and  local  institutions. 

(c)  Geographic  location  of  Institution. 

( d )  Length  of  sentence. 

(e)  Types  of  offenses  of  trainees. 

(f)  Educational  backgrounds  of  Inmate 
trainees. 

(g)  Characteristics  of  inmates  trainees. 

Types  of   training  projects 

(a)  Institutional-type  training  on  the 
prison  sites. 

(b)  Institutional-type  training  off  the 
prison  Bite,  either  for  groups  of  inmates  or 
individual  Inmates,  In  existing  facilities  pub- 
Uc  or  private.  (Limited  to  those  States  with 
work  release  laws  and  Federal  institutions 
operating  under  the  Federal  Work  Release 
Law). 

(c)  Classroom  instruction  to  supplement 
work  experience. 

Related  services  included 

(a)  Remedial  academic  Instruction  usu- 
ally antecedent  to  or  In  combination  with 
skill  training.  In  short-term  Institutions 
remedial  education  alone  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Pre- vocational  training,  aimed  at  work 


attitudes  and  habits,  grooming,  techniques 
of  Job  hunting,  usually  in  combination  with 
or  antecedent  to  skill  training.  In  short-term 
Institutions  pre-vocatlonal  education  alone 
may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Individual  and.'or  group  counseling  in 
combination  with  training. 

(d)  Job  development  and  placement  serv- 
ices. 

(e)  Post-release  follow-up  including  coun- 
selling and  further  placement  service  if 
needed. 

Selection  of  occupations 

(a)  Wide  rather  than  local  demand. 

(b)  Need  for  coordination  with  existing 
academic  and  vocational  training  programs 

(c)  Facilities  and  space  within  the  insti- 
tution. 

(d)  Projects  should  be  planned  to  achieve 
reasonable  coincidence  between  completion 
of  training  and  release  of  trainees  from  the 
institution. 

(e)  Institutions  must  meet  the  require- 
ment of  maintenance  of  effort.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  vocational  training  program  in  an 
institution  does  not  preclude  extending 
MDTA  resources  to  that  institution.  MDTA 
resources  should,  however,  be  used  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  coverage  of  such 
programs.  MDTA  resources  may  not  be  used 
to  replace  local  resources  devoted  to  educa- 
tion and  training  programs. 

Incentive  payments 
Inmates  in  training  in  projects  which  pro-  ' 
vide  for  Incentive  payments  mav  have  their 
reserve  fund  credited  with  a  maximum  of 
•20  per  week  whUe  in  training  up  to  a  total 
of  52  weeks.  The  incentive  payment  for  a 
inmate  trainee  may  be  augmented  by  »5  per 
dependent  per  week  as  defined  In  the  Secre- 
tary's MDTA  regiUaUons,  with  a  maximum 
of  $30  augmentation.  This  wUl  allow  gate- 
money  for  Inmates  and  assist  them  In  the 
crucial  weeks  after  release. 

CHAPTER  TWO— AN  OVERVIEW  OP  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
CORRECTIONAL    INSTnUTIONS 

Fiscal  1968  projects 

Location,  Number  of  trainees,  and  occu- 
pations : 

Draper.  Ala.  (150),  Pre-vocatlonal.  basic 
Education,  Air  Condition  Repair  Welder 
Sign  Writer.  Pre-Release,  Auto  Service  Sta- 
tion Mechanic. 

Jamestown  Calif.,  (128).  Pre-vocatlonal 
Basic  Education 

Chattahoochee.  Fla.,  (120),  Auto  Mechanic 
Appliance  Repair,  Welder,  Electric  Motor 
Winder,  Short  Order  Cook,  Baker,  Farm 
Equipment  Mechanic. 

Reldsvllle.  Oa..  (214).  Auto  Mechanic 
Draftsman,  Welder.  Masonry.  Offset  Press- 
man, Auto  Body,  Sewing  Machine  Repair- 
man. 

Chicago,  111..  ( 180) .  Basic  Education,  Build- 
ing Maintenance  Man,  Furniture  Upholster 
Offset  Pressman.  Welder.  Construction 

Vienna,  ni.,  (128),  Welder.  Drafting  Pro- 
duction Machine  Operator,  Farm  Equipment, 
Mechanic,  Office  Machine  Repairman. 

Lansing.  Kans.,  (90).  Auto  Mechanic  P>ro- 
ductlon  Machine  Mechanic,  Laborer.  Basic 
Education. 

Thomaston.  MaUie,  (116).  Cook,  Sheet 
Metal  Installer,  Oas  Engine  Repair.  Auto 
Mechanic. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  (16),  Cooks.  Bakers. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  (12),  Welder  Combination 

Jackson.  Mich.,  (12),  Machine  Operator 

Marquette,  Mich.,  (16),  Machine  Operator 

lorUa,  Mich.,  (8),  Welder. 

Ionia.  Mich  .  (12),  Machine  Operator. 

Stillwater,  \Unn.,  (200),  Basic  EducaUon 
Pre-vocatlonal.  Cook.  Welder,  Production 
Machine,  Draftsman  Mechanical  Janitor  I 
Individual  Referrals  (50) . 

Carson  City,  Nev..  (20),  TTpholsterj'  Fur- 
niture. 

Oregon,  Statewide  (25),  Single  Referral. 
Howard,    RI..    (45).    Production    Machine 
Operator. 
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Columbia  &  Manning.  S.C,    (400),  Clerk-  gram  befitting  their  particular  needs.   MDT  ious  programs  have  indicated  a  much  lower 

General,  Auto  Mechanic,  Bricklayer,  Carpen-  has  conducted  pre-vocational,  basic  and  re-  recidivism  rate  among  MDT  trainees  than 

ter.  Electrical  Appliances,  Key  Punch,  Main-  medial   education   wltliin   such   Institutions  non-trainees.  Minnesota  reported  only   14^, 

lenance  Man.  Programmer,  T.V.  Sen-lce  and  and  the  results  have  lead  to  the  conclusion  recidivists  compared  to  66 Si  for  the  general 

Repairs,  Welder.  that  there  offerings  are  best  for  the  short-  population.    These    statistics    are    for    other 

Memphis,  Tenn..  (135).  Auto  Body  Repair,  .ermers.  After  release,  many  are  referred  to  than  first  offenders. 

Auto  Mechanic.  Welder.  Electrician,  Electron-  skUl   training  under  MDT.  Sierra  Conserva-  The  results  of  training.   Innovation,  etc.. 

ics.  T.V.  Service,  Small  Gas  Engine,  Uphol-  tlon  Camp,  California,  is  an  example  of  this  will  be  compiled  in  order  to  develop  gulde- 

sterer.  type  of  program.  lines  for  the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive 

Fort    Worth,    Tex.,    (60),    Pre- Vocational,  Varied  programs  program  of  training  responsive  to  the  needs 

Remedial,   CooK   Laborers.   Production    Ma-  t„=»i»,.»i,  .,.    ^.,—  i„.„„»»„  >,„.,«  t^,^^,^^  °'    *^    inmates.    What    was    presented    here 

chine.  Sheet  Metal  Fabrication.  Welder.  rr^^^i^t^^'Z^r,  ^p^I  v^Zf  ihnf^V  ''^P'^^^  MDT's  Initial  efltort  In  correcUons 

Provo.  Utah,  (75) .  Remedial.  Auto  Service  "^^^^  "^^^  ^LTrr^U^^^l^  ^^  '^'^^  ^°^  "««"  ^^  ^°^1  correctional  scene 

Mechanic.  Auto  Body.  Diesel  Mechanic.  Ma-  ^^^^^'^^^  «t^rf^f„.^  f^'  ^J^  ^^''^^   "^^°''"   '^^y  o"^*'"  agencies.    It    i. 

chine   operator.   Electric   Appliance   Repair,  ^^^^^^  .^  J^^^^  ^"'^t^u^^ievel^o?^  hoped  that  by  coordinating  t^expertise  of 

Employment  Orientation.  ^m.MH,^  !!^^i   «c^rLt„r,nl  th»rn  i,t^  ^**=^    '^^^"^    concerned    with    correctional 

Everett,  Wash..  (105) .  Logger-All  Round.  If^^ie'n^Sy.^^pTnl'nded^tr"^"?  ^TnZl"^  I^^Sl^rLTer'^ner^T'""  '^ 

FUcal  1969  projects  p^ible   the   mdlvldualiz£tlon   of   programs.  ^  established  and  effects  long  lasting. 

Location,  number  of  trainees,  and  occupa-  Kentucky  Village  is  making  use  of  this  type  reference  entries 

tlon:  training.  Strategies  for  Adult  Basic  Education.  Per- 

Florence.  Ariz..  ( 12) ,  Drafting.  Utilization  of  various  teaching  methods  ^^.^^"^  ^  Reading  No.  11  Edited  by  Joseph 

Buford  and  MilledgevUle,  Oa.,  (192),  Auto  r-r^nv^m-i^rioi  f»<.,.>MT,^  ,„«tv,™ie  qtih  t«a,.>,  Mangano.  82  pp. 

Mechanic.  Drafting.  Gasoline  Repair.  Welder.  inJ^chlLTLHrese^nUv  L^n^^^^^^^  J'^ff^^^  ""    Ind^viduali^ing  Instruction  in 

Maintenance  Man^  cosmetologist,  Bricklayer.  ^'^J^elre^^jy^^'^etl^i^.e  tkeVpTc:*^  N^ w  kfkTduU  ^a^'c^^u^IT^-    ^'^^• 

Bolseldaho   (45)    Single  Refen^.  the  various  co^ectional  setUngs.  New  York,  Adult  Basic  Education  Program. 

Pendleton,  Ind.    (190)    Au  o  Body.  BuUd-  programmed  Instruction  c^  and  is  being                             

ing  Maintenance  Man,  Furniture  Upholster,  correctional  training  as  well  as  other  ADDITIONAT      onsPOMorvx^Q     r.^ 

Offset  Pressman,  Welder,  Construction.  j^jy-  nrofframs   Manv  Droerams  have  shown  AUUl  i  lUJV AL.     COSPONSORS     OP 

Hutchinson,  Kan..  (100),  Basic  Education,  ^^  l^'^^ed ^^^^is  m«t  suT  AMENDMENTS 

Welder,  Drafwman    Production  Machme.  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^            ^^  ^^  curriculum,  amendment  no.   64 1 

Lexington,  Ky.,  (136),  Pre-vocatlonal,  Auto  ^                   curriculum.    This    is    sub-  Mr     PHTTR/T?     l^r     i>«.c(H»„f     r        w 

Mechanics,    Welding,    Auto    Body     BuUding  .^^^^^  ^     (Murphy.  1969)  when  he  states  unSm^S^Pn^thm^f^K    ^    ^ 

Maintenance.  Clerk-Typist.  Nursing  Assist-  ^^   ..^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  individualized   pro-  ^^°"i„'^'f ^''^    "j?*'  ,?'    ^^   P"^ 

an^-  gram  has  already  been  eatabiisHed.  and  its  Pffn^mg.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 

Sandston.  Minn..  (115).  IndUldual  Refer-  e^^rlnsic    advantages    have    been   indicated.  Missouri   (Mr.  Eagleton)   be  added  as  a 

ral.  Heavy  Equipment,  Carpentry,  Construe-  individualized   work   is   very   quiet   work.   A  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  641  tO  HJl. 

tlon   Electrician,  Production    Machine,   Gas  ^^^^y  individualized  program  can  have  a  16916,    making    approprlaUons    for    the 

Engine.                                „,  ,^        ^    .^  built-in  pall  level  in   the  same  manner  as  Office   of  Education  for  the  fiscal   vear 

Moberly,   Mo.,    (150) ,    Welder,   Diaftsman.  ^^  pro|«!mmlng."  There  have   been  cases  ending  June  30    1971    and  for  oth7r  n^ 

Meat  cutter.  Machine  Operator.  Office  Ma-  wher/ttols  method  of  teaching  has  forsaken  p^^  '"^^  "*"'  ^^^^'  ^^  ^°^  °^^"  P^" 

chine  Service.  group    interaction    and    a    common    under-          th,'       ■oDrrc^-m-n.r^       . 

concord.  N.H..  (20).  Cook.  Sanmng  of  common  problems  be  they  aca-  „.^^,     J1?F°?°^°      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Concord.  Nil.,  (20).  Auto  Mechanics.  demic.  vocational,  or  social.  As  Murphy  con-  SAXBE).   Without  objection,   it  is  SO  Or- 

Dallas.  Pa.  (12) .  Carpet  Layer.  tinued,  "the  result  is  that  an  individualized  dered. 

HuntsvUle,    Tex.,    (160),   Oas   Engine   Re-  instructional    program    can    be    a    very    dull  amendment   no.    671 

pair.    Welder,    Furniture    Refinlshlng    Auto  program".                                                   '  Mr.    GRAVEL.    Mr.    President     I    ask 

Sic^^d^are^^^r '""^-  ""°  "^-  'nt>o,.e^.  of  teacher  aides  ^T ^e'nS  oi^H^'  l'    ^^  ^^ 

Rawlins,  Wyo.,  (60).  Auto  Service  Special-  Teacher  corpsmen  are  presently  being  used  ^-t/v     ^'       ^  names  01  tne  oenator  from 

ist  Carpenter".  Lithography.  in  Buford.  Georgia,  and  wUi  soon  be  "tried"  Ohio    (Mr.    Yotjng^,    the    Senator    from 

Fiscal  1970  t to  date)  ^^   Stillwater,    Minnesota.    Inmate    teacher  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) .  the  Sen- 

^              '  aides     involving     short-timers     and     long-  ator  from  Oklahoma    (Mr    HakrIS  i     the 

Location,  number  of  trainees,  and  occupa-  termers  are  being  incorporated  into  the  pro-  Senator  from  California  (Mr  Cranston) 

tions:  gram    at   Provo.    Utah   to   see   If   the   short-  fv,-  c^pnofr^r  fi-nm  m«»tt-  v,^»i,',-«»_    ^ 

The  DUtrict  of  Columbia.  (50).  Clerical.  ^^ers   will   continue   after   release  and  If  ;„>     ,>r°L„°f"     f           »,^  ^^^  °^°" 

Bristol,  Mass..  (60) .  Auto  Mechanic  Repair,  long-termers  wlU  react  in  a  more  posiUve  way  „ ^   \  '^"5w  '*^°^"'^  f™°^  Michigan   (Mr. 

Deer  Island.  Mass..  (15) .  AccounUng  Clerk,  toward  their  peers  and  possibly  prepare  for  "ART),   the   Senator   from   Hawaii    (Mr. 

Deer  Island,  Mass..  (15) ,  Draftsman,  Detail.  ^  career  after  release.  To  develop  a  cadre  of  iNOtTYE)    and    the   Senator   from   Maine 

McNeU  Island,  Wash.,  (60) ,  Inspector-Gen-  nien  within  the  -educational   setting  would  (Mr.  MuSKH)    be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

eral.  be  another  desired  effect.  of  amendment  No.  671  to  H  R    15628   to 

^Pl^ymouth,    Mass.,    (24),   Landscape    Gar-  Library  involvement  amend  the  Foreign  Militaiy  Sales  Act. 

^Pmnouth.  Mass..  (20).  Auto  Body  Repair.  A  library  program  intergrated  within  the  "^^^      PRESIDINCj      OFFICER      (Mr. 

vocational  currlculxim  is  a  feature  being  as-  oAXBE » .   Without  Objection,   it  is  SO  Of- 

Summary  sessed    in   Florida.   Just   a^   the    library   can  dered. 

Number  of  Projects :  44.  enhance    an    appreciation    Tor    English    and  — — ^^^^^^.^ 

Type  of  projects:   two  Federal.  6  County,  Literature,  so  can  the  resources  of  the  11- 

37  State.  brarv  be  used  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  NOTICE      OF     HEARINO     BY     SDB- 

Age  range:  15-60  +  .  the  occupation  In  which  the  inmate  will  be  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

■^^le*'                                                  3.782  ^^''^'        specialized  programs  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 

Female":::: - -      143  Programs  designed  for  specific  inmate  pop-  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 

ulations  are  being  developed.  Montana,  which  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
Total   3.926  has  a  high  rate  of  bad  check  passers  in  pris-  terior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled 

Types  and  numbers  of  various  occupations:  °^  wiU  design  a  program  ^Iflcally  tor  this  an  open  hearing  for  Thursday    July  9 

44  dl^rent  occupations;   146  courses— basic  K^o^P-  Nevada,  similarly,  wUl  develop  a  pro-  on  S.  750.  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act 

education   Individual  referrals  8^^™  ^°^  ^^  American  Indian.  Kentucky  for  of  May  31,   1933    ^48  Stat.   108),  to  add 

the    moonshiner,    Boston    for    the  Spanish  pprtnin  lanris  to  the  'Wh*»«>lpr  T^miV  ■wrn. 

chap™     THREE-iNNovATivr     «ATnR«     OF  Speaking  Inmates  (Only  6%  Of  the  populR-  dera^  C^n  Nit^nS  PorLt  N  Mex 

MANPOWER     devixopmi:nt     AND     TRAINING  yon  Is  a)anish  Speaking,  but  46^r  commit  '^^rness,  i..ar5on  wauonai  i-orKt.  W.  Mex., 

PROGRAMS  traffic  vlolauons.)   A  program  in  Texas  used  ^^  ^°^  Other  purposes,  and  H.R.  471.  to 

Since  Manpower  Development  and  Train-  the  regular  MDT  skill  center  in  Port  Worth  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31. 

Ing  Section  251  must  seek  as  wide  a  variety  to  train  the  Inmatef  from  Tarrant  County  1933  (48  Stat.  108K  These  bills  relate  to 

of  experiences  as  possible,  the  program  has  Jail  in  all  occupations  offered  at  the  center,  the  Taos  Indian  Pueblo  in  the  State  of 

sought    innovation    in    training    programs  Summary  New  Mexico. 

within  the  field  of  corrections.  ....^        .          ^     t.,.  ......  .^^             ,,  The  hearmc  will  be  held  in  room  1110 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  overall  purpose  ^"^  iitraiuig  win  uc  iiciu  iii  ruoin  onu, 

Programs  for  short-term  institutions  of  MDT  training  for  offenders  is  to  determine  New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 

Short-term  institutions  yield  a  challenge  whether  or  not  training  can  aid  in  the  reduc-  10  ajn.  AnycMie  who  may  wish  to  appear 

to  educators  in  the  development  of  a  pro-  tlon  of  recidivism.  To  date,  reports  from  var-  at  the  hearing  or  submit  a  written  state- 
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ment  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation  is  requested  to  contact  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affadrs  in  order  that  proper  ar- 
rangements may  be  mada 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  A  FEDERAL 
BROKER-DEALER  INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams  > ,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
meet  on  Thursday.  June  18,  1970,  to  con- 
tinue hearings  on  S.  2348,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


SUMMARY  FIRING  OF  JAMES  E. 
ALLEN.  JR..  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
upset  at  the  summary  firing  of  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  as  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Jim  Allen  is  a  man  of  ability,  honesty, 
and  true  distinction:  a  man  whose  objec- 
tives were  the  providing  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  best  possible  education  to 
all  Americans,  whether  young  or  old, 
white  or  black,  English  or  foreign-lan- 
guage speaking.  The  action  itself  was 
saddening,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done,  one  which  I  believe  can  only  make 
more  chaotic  the  present  situation  re- 
garding the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  Federal  programs  of  support  for 
education. 

Mr.  Allen  brought  to  the  Job  of  Com- 
missioner a  great  deal  of  expertise  and 
deserved  better  than  he  received  from 
those  making  policy  for  the  administra- 
tion. I  must  make  special  note  that  the 
reason  given  for  his  firing  is  an  alleged 
lack  of  administrative  ability  rather 
than  his  views  on  school  integration  or 
intervention  in  Cambodia.  I  think  this  is 
perhaps  an  attempt  to  besmirch  a  man's 
reputation,  one  which  I  do  not  believe 
will  be  successful.  Mr.  Allen  came  to 
Washington  from  the  position  of  com- 
missioner of  education  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  where,  incidentally,  he  had  a 
budget  far  greater  than  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Education.  When  he  was  being 
considered  for  the  piost  of  Commissioner, 
one  of  the  strong  points  in  his  favor  was 
his  ability  as  an  administrator. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  degree  of  ad- 
ministrative difficiilty  in  both  the  Office 
of  Education  and  in  the  parent  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
However,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
these  difficulties  are  an  outgrowth  of  an 
administration  which  provides  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  policy  decisions  are  made 
by  an  Office  of  Budget  and  Planning, 
with  the  program  office  having  virtually 
no  input  into  those  decisions.  What  is 
even  more  disconcerting  Is  the  fact  that 
once  a  decision  has  been  made,  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  low-level 
appointees  circumventing  these  decisions 
by  calls  to  friends  in  the  White  House 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  en- 


demic leakage  of  authority  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  presently  approxi- 
mately seven  vacancies  in  major  posi- 
tions in  the  Office  of  Education.  Compe- 
tent people  have  declined  to  take  these 
jobs,  knowing  the  downgrading  which  the 
Office  of  Education  has  received  In  this 
administration. 

Moreover,  key  management  positions, 
erstwhile  held  by  professional  civil  serv- 
ants, have  been  left  unfilled  because 
political  clearances  have  been  required 
for  what  have  been  otherwise  nonpoliti- 
cal  positions,  thus  further  aggravating 
management  difficulties  within  the  Office 
of  Education. 

There  is  one  other  point  growing  out 
of  yesterday's  action  which  is  most  im- 
portant to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  administration  has  sent  up  a  num- 
ber of  major  education  bills.  One  of  the 
most  Important  is  that  embodied  In 
S.  3883,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1970.  Last  Tuesday  we  received  testi- 
mony from  then  Secretary  Finch,  then 
Commissioner  Allen,  and  other  officials 
in  the  Department  regarding  this  bill. 
Yet.  how  can  we  adopt  a  measure  such 
as  this,  which  provides  for  $350  milUon 
in  discretionary  funds,  without  receive 
ing  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  and 
Commissioner  who  would  have  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  that  discretion? 
It  would  appear  that  our  efforts  of  last 
Tuesday  will  have  to  be  duplicated  if 
we  are  going  to  get  personal  commit- 
ments on  measures  of  this  magnitude, 
and  this  applies  to  all  the  administra- 
tion's proposals. 

Finally,  on  a  personal  note,  I  know 
Mr.  Allen  came  to  Washington  with  high 
hopes  and  meaningful  plans.  He  was  re- 
buffed in  his  efforts  to  implement 
these  plans,  either  by  budgetary  or 
political  decisions — the  former  in  the 
interest  of  a  false  economy  smd  the  lat- 
ter In  an  attempt  to  placate  those  who 
would  thwart  our  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children. 

This  is  an  administration  which  itself 
says,  watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say. 
The  sad  aring  of  Commissioner  Allen  is 
just  one  more  Indication  that  the  rhetoric 
of  support  for  education  is  just  that, 
with  very  little  real  commitment.  James 
E.  Allen  will  always  have  my  warmest 
personal  respect  and  support  in  his  fu- 
ture activities.  I  only  hope  his  experi- 
ence under  this  administration  will  not 
serve  to  make  it  even  more  impossible 
for  us  to  get  able  administrators  for  the 
Federal  Government. 


EXPRESSING  APPRECIATION  TO  DR. 
JAMES  E.  ALLEN— RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  this  morning 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  executive  session,  expressing  its  ap- 
preciation to  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  outgo- 
ing Commissioner  of  Education  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  American  education  and  the  young 


people  of  tliis  Nation.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolutton 

Whereas.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  has  served 
with  Integrity  and  with  dlatlnctlon  as  United 
States  Oonunlssloner  of  Education  and  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  since  his  conflrmatlon  by  the  Senate 
on  May  5,  1969: 

Whereas,  this  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  education  and  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  work  with  Dr.  Allen  during 
his  tenure  as  Commissioner  and  Assistant 
Secretary;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Allen,  as  Commissioner  and 
as  Assistant  Secretary  has  earned  the  appro- 
bation of  this  Committee  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  his  efforts  to  assure  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or 
national  origin:  * 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved, 

That  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  expresses  to  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen  Its  appreciation  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  American  education  and  the  young 
people  of  this  nation  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


TEIE  FORTHCOMING  RETIREMENT 
OF  SENATOR  WILLIAMS  OF  DEL- 
AWARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  story  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  this  morning  In  the  col- 
umn entitled  "Politics  and  People,"  writ- 
ten by  Alan  L.  Otten.  and  subtitled  "De- 
parting Conscience."  It  has  to  do  with 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  WmiAMs) . 

It  is  a  very  laudable  article  or  column 
in  some  respects,  not  as  laudable  as  I 
would  like  to  see  it  in  other  respects, 
but  on  the  whole  a  good  column,  and  it 
is  one  which  will  bring  a  pang  to  many 
of  us  because,  regardless  of  party,  we  all 
have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  the 
integrity,  perseverance,  and  bulldogging 
abilities  of  Senator  John  Williams. 

Therefore,  with  these  inadequate  but 
heartfelt  words,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Departing  Conscience 
(By   Alan  L.   Otten) 

Washington — When  a  new  Senate  meets 
in  January,  several  present  members  will  be 
ml.sslng — a  few  having  quit,  a  few  retired  by 
the  voters.  None  will  leave  a  hole  more 
uniquely  difficult  to  fill  than  Republican 
John  Williams  of  Delaware,  who  for  almost 
24  years  has  battled,  often  alone,  for  hon- 
est? and  high  ethical  standards  In  Congress 
and  the  rest  of  Government. 

Mr.  Williams  Is  leaving  voluntarily — and 
In  a  way  that  demonstrates  anew  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  "the  conscience  of  the  Senate." 
He  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session  not 
because  of  111  health  or  Imminent  defeat  but 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  Just  turned  66,  he 
would  be  72  by  the  end  of  another  term,  and 
simply  does  not  believe  that  he — or  any  Sen- 
ator, Judge,  or  other  public  official — should 
hold  public  office  at  that  age. 

"After  70,  you  Just  dont  carry  your  share 
of  the  load,"  he  argues  earnestly.  "Tou  have 
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to  rely  more  and  more  on  staS  aides,  and 
they  become  the  ones  who  make  the  deci- 
sions, and  there's  a  situation  where  the  per- 
son making  the  decisions  is  not  accountable 
to  the  people." 

Rertlreiment  wasn't  an  easy  choice.  Though 
Mr.  WUllams  avoids  cocktail  parties  and 
other  social  functions,  he  loves  the  Senate, 
where  he  Is  now  the  third-ranking  R«pub- 
Ucan  behind  Oeorge  Aiken  of  Vermooit  and 
MUton  Young  of  North  Dakota.  "If  the  Re- 
publicans won  control  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
be  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  would  have  liked  that  very  much,"  he  oon- 
cedes.  "But  above  all.  X  would  have  liked  to 
be  chairman  at  an  age  when  I  could  handle 
the  job  without  question.  It  was  tempting, 
but  you  Just  cant  make  exceptions  to  your 
principles." 

Mr.  WUllams  has  always  been  a  Senate 
anomaly.  In  a  body  of  lettered  men,  he's  a 
mere  hlgb-achool  graduate.  Other  Senators 
are  handsome,  articulate,  extroverted;  he  is 
shy  and  gangling,  the  perfect  country  rr^be,  a 
dreadful  speaker  whose  almost-inaudible 
nasal  sing-song  has  earned  him  another  i^ck- 
name,  "Whispering  WllUe." 

Most  Senators  held  a  series  of  lower  offices; 
Mr.  Williams,  a  small-town  (but  very  suc- 
cessful, self-made)  feed  merchant  and 
chicken  farmer,  was  only  briefly  a  member 
of  the  Mlllsboro  town  oouncU  before  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  in  1946.  (No  other  Re- 
pubUcan  wanted  to  take  on  the  top  popular 
Democratic  Incumbent:  then,  to  everyone's 
surprise,  the  national  tide  against  poet-war 
controls  oarrled  Mr.  Williams  to  victory.) 

And  where  most  Senators  pursue  from  the 
start  some  favorite  field  stich  as  foreign  af- 
fairs or  urban  problems,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  slipped  by  accident  Into  his  career 
as  the  nemesis  of  evil-doers.  Constituents 
began  complaining  about  undeserved  delin- 
quency notices  from  the  Federal  tax  office  in 
Wilmington;  foUowlng  up.  he  found  his  own 
name  on  the  delinquent  lists,  and  had  can- 
celed checks  to  prove  that  was  an  error. 
Closer  investigation  revealed  tlie  caahier  had 
been  systematically  embezzling  for  almost 
seven  years — and  what  really  violated  the 
Senator's  strict  Methodist  morality  was  the 
way  top  officials  seemed  unconcerned  and  re- 
luctant to  act.  "It  planted  in  my  mind  the 
Idea  thart  things  could  be  wrong,  with  little 
being  done  to  correct  them."  he  aays.  his  thin 
lips  drawing  even  tighter  in  disapproval. 

This  success  started  other  leads  coming 
his  way.  and  he  gradually  built  voluminous 
fllee  and  a  network  of  tlpeters.  He  exposed  a 
mammoth  tax-flxlng  ring  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  excessive  grain  storage  pay- 
ments by  the  Oommodlty  Credit  Corp..  shod- 
dy practices  in  defense  contracting.  It  was 
hU  disclosures  that  helped  Indict  BUlle  Sol 
Estes  and  Bobby  Baker.  He  battled — some- 
times successfully,  sometimes  not — to  reduce 
tax  depletion  allowances  on  oU.  cut  merchant 
marine  subsidies,  limit  soil  bank  and  other 
farm  payments. 

He  managed  It  all,  too.  without  the  large 
staff,  wide-open  subpoenas  and  dramatic  TV 
healings  that  characterize  most  Congres- 
sional Investigations.  A  confirmed  loner,  he 
checked  out  his  leads  himself  or  with  the 
aid  of  his  long-time  secretary,  and  then, 
when  he  was  sure  he  had  the  facts,  he  laid 
It  all  out  In  a  thoroughly  doctimented  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Practicing  what  he  preached,  he  refused 
all  Government  subsidies  on  his  Delaware 
farms,  and  once  embarrassed  Senate  col- 
leagues by  turning  back  unspent  stationery 
funds.  Repeatedly  he  has  blocked  prop>osals 
for  Congressional  pensions  he  considered  ex- 
travagant. 

A  loyal  Republican  and  consistent  conserv- 
ative on  most  domestic  matters,  he  hasnt 
hesitated  to  hit  OOP  wrong-doing  as  hard  as 
Democratic.  He  early  called  for  Sherman 
Adams  to  quit  as  assistant  to  President  El- 
senhower,  and   last   year   opposed   Clement 


Haynswortb  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  man 
"insenslilve  to  the  expected  requirements  of 
Judicial  ethics. "  (He  did,  however,  support 
the  C«u«weU  nomination.)  When  the  Nixon 
Administration  budget  foUowed  the  previous 
practice  of  Including  trust  fund  Income  with 
other  Governmeni  tax  receipts,  he  blasted 
"slelght-of-hand  bookkeeping." 

This  fall  he  will  take  his  files  back  home 
to  Mlllsboro.  and  spend  a  good  amount  of 
time  weeding  out  references  that  might  com- 
promise any  of  his  sources — ^men  and  women 
he  has  always  scrupulously  shielded.  Then 
he  hop>es  to  make  the  flies  available  for 
public  inspection. 

Beyond  that,  he  won't  discuss  his  post- 
Senate  plans  except  to  pr(Knise  he  will  not 
take  any  other  public  post,  elective  or  ap- 
pointive. "If  I  were  going  to  be  In  piUjUc 
service  at  that  age,  I'd  rather  stay  here."  He 
sold  out  his  feed  business  some  years  back, 
but  another  business  venture  Is  certainly 
possible;  "I  come  from  a  family."  the  Sena- 
tor notes,  "that  believes  there  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  live  without  being  on  the  public 
payroll."  He  wUl  not,  however,  write  a  book; 
■"I  can't  sit  still  that  long." 

He  thinks  weU  of  his  Senate  colleagues — 
"human  beings  with  the  same  frustrations 
and  frailties  as  men  In  private  life,"  but  also 
"dedicated  men,  trying  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible Job."  Perhaps  most  «xirprlsingly.  after 
24  years  of  exposing  misdeeds,  "I  am  leaving 
with  greater  confidence  in  the  overall  integ- 
rity of  mankind',  and  particularly  the  Integ- 
rity of  Government  workers,  than  when  I 
came  In.  I  have  seen  so  many  men  willing  to 
gamble  their  own  security,  their  family's  se- 
curity, with  no  possible  gain,  no  possible 
recognition,  just  to  correct  a  situation  they 
considered  wrong.  It's  been  a  tremendously 
reassuring  experience." 


MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  HONORS 
SENATOR  AIKEN  WITH  DEGREE 
OF  DOCTOR  OF  CIVIL  LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  had  the  privilege  of  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  commence- 
ment address  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator  Aiken. 
At  that  time  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law.  I  have  just  been  able 
to  find  the  citation  which  was  read  prior 
to  the  awarding  of  the  honorary  degree, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
citation,  which  typifies  this  great  man, 
this  rock  of  granite  from  Vermont,  be 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Geokgb  D.  Aiken.  Doctok  or  Civil  Law 

Venerated  and  venerable  Vermonter,  as 
rugged  as  granite,  as  enduring  as  marble,  he 
derives  his  power  of  statesmanship,  not  from 
electric  or  nuclear  sources  nor  from  political 
manipulation,  but  from  a  character  of  fierce 
Integrity  and  shrewd  independence  which 
de^ly  trusts  both  man  and  nature.  His  i>lo- 
neerlng,  life-long  love  of  wildflowers  con- 
firms his  belief  that  like  Voltaire's  Candide, 
"we  mvist  cultivate  our  garden."  in  Vermont, 
not  Vietnam.  Acknowledged  as  neither  hawk 
nor  dove  but  wise  old  owl.  he  knows  from  a 
life's  experience  that  there  can  perhaps  be  as 
much  wit  and  wisdom  learned  in  a  red  school 
house  as  in  a  white  house.  Vigorous  protector 
of  the  environment  and  def wider  of  individ- 
ual rights,  not  vested  interests,  he  seeks  to 
heal  the  erosion  of  natural  soil  and  national 
spirit.  His  farmer's  Instincts  and  kinship 
with  Vermont's  traditions  recognize  the  need 
<rf  the  youthful  educational  community  to 
help  one's  neighbors  and  old  folks  with  their 
chores  next  fall  by  harvesting  a  fine  political 
crop.    He    stands    with    Thucydldes'    Ideal 


leader,  Pericles:  "We  do  not  say  that  a  man 
who  takes  no  Interest  in  poUtlcs  is  a  man 
who  minds  ills  own  business;  we  say  that  he 
has  no  business  here  at  all."  In  a  time  of 
UirmoU  and  torment,  he  understands  that 
peace  and  patriotism  are  not  irreconcUable 
ideals.  Like  Vermont's  old  poet  laureate,  her 
senior  senator  listens  to  youth  In  peaceful 
protest: 

Now  I  am  old  my  teachers  are  the  young. 
What  can't  be  molded  must  be  cracked  and 
sprung. 

I  strain  at  lessons  fit  to  start  a  suture. 
I  go  to  school  to  youth  to  learn  the  future. 

Auctorttate  mlhl  a  curatoribus  CoUegil 
Medloburghiensls  oommissa,  te  ad  gradum 
Doctorls  In  Olvlll  Legl,  honoria  oauta,  ad- 
mltto. 


JEANNETTE  RANKIN  IS  90  YEARS 
OLD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  is  90  years  old.  She  served 
two  terms,  on  two  different  occaeions,  as 
a  Congresswoman  from  the  First  IXstrict 
of  the  State  of  Montana.  She  served  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War.  and,  I  beUeve, 
with  56  others,  voted  her  conscience 
against  the  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Central  Powere. 

She  came  back  many  years  later,  was 
elected  in  1940,  served  in  1941  and  1942 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was, 
I  believe,  the  lone  vote  against  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  Empire  of  Jai>an,  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

Regardless  of  one's  feeling  about  Jean- 
nette  Rankin,  one  must  give  her  credit 
for  great  courage  and  for  great  capabil- 
ity. She  lias  done  much  for  her  country 
in  her  own  way.  She  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  women  a  great  deal.  She  was 
the  first  Congresswoman,  and  she  served 
with  distinction. 

Jeaimette  Rankin  was  bom  in  a  .«!m»vii 
settlement  near  Missoula,  now  my  home- 
town, when  Montana  was  a  territory.  I 
do  not  want  to  give  away  the  date  of  her 
birth,  but  as  long  as  this  is  her  90th 
birthday,  I  am  sure  everyone  can  add, 
unless  he  has  taken  the  "new  math." 

I  did  want  to  express  ont  he  floor  of 
the  Senate  my  appreciation  to  Jeannette 
Rankin  for  her  courage,  her  tenacity, 
and  her  perseverence  down  through  the 
years,  and  to  salute  a  grreat  woman  on 
her  90th  birthday. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  919,  920,  and  921,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PURCHASE    OF    U.S.    OBLIGATIONS 
UNDER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3889)  to  amaid  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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Ba  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 14(b^  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  il2  U.S.C.  355 1.  Is  amended  by 
strltting  out  "Jxily  1.  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1972'  and  by  strlltlng 
out  ■•June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "June  30,  1972". 


meut  to  strike  (No.  666),  to  H.R.  15628.  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  be 
limited  to  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WiLLiAus)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chubch). 

I  


LILLIAN  I.  ANDERSON 

The  bill  (HR.  2012J  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  25,  1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  a  tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  An- 
derson, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EAST    GREENACRES    L'NTr,    RATH- 
DRUM  PRAIRIE  PROJECT,  IDAHO 

The  bill  (H.R.  9854)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  East  Green- 
acres  unit.  Rathdrum  Prairie  project, 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
I  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'HJl.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  the  divided 
amendment,  on  the  first  half  there  be  a 
limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  WatiAMS)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York   (Mr.  jAvrrs). 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  not  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  majority  leader 
stated  before  that  he  was  assuming  the 
responsibility,  in  the  absence  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  accepting  that 
statement.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  And  if  the  manager  has 
some  different  views.  I  am  sure  that 
Senators  will  conform  to  the  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  it  will  be  recti- 
fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  what 
time  is  the  time  limitation  to  start? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
lates only  to  sections  2,  3,  and  4.  There 
is  no  limitation  on  section  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  further  debate  on  the  first 
division  of  the  Williams  (Delaware)  amend- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  MURPHY   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  after  a  very  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  l^i  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TYDINGS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  intention 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Marj-land,  time  will  be- 
gin to  nm  on  the  pending  amendment. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
AWARDED  TO  THE  TUNGIT  AND 
HAIDA  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  12858. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  )  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatlves'an- 
nounclng  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
128581  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  funds  awarded  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians,  of  Alaska,  by  a  Judgment 
entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metcvlf.  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Stevens  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628 >  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  taken  a  veiy  significant  step 
in  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
other  Members  of  this  body,  approving 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0.  The  amendment  is 
of  great  significance. 

For  it  demonstrates  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  great  confidence  in  President 
Nixon.  It  demonstrates  that  the  Senate 
in  no  way  questions  the  prior  actions,  the 
present  actions,  or  perhaps  the  future  ac- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  sug- 
gests that  after  almost  30  days  of  debate 
on  the  Church-Cooper  resolution,  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  has  determined 
that  it  is  not  possible,  even  proper,  to 
itemize  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and 
obligations  of  any  President. 

So  as  I  indicated  earlier  today,  this 
is  a  most  significant  development  in 
the  debate  on  the  Church-Co(^r  resolu- 
tion. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
goes  a  long  way  toward  satisfying  many 
of  the  objections  raised  by  those  of  us 
who  have  had  reservations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Church-Cooper  resolution. 

I  repeat,  it  demonstrates  the  con- 
fidence that  this  body  has  in  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  and  for 
that  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas.  I  was  one  of  the  several  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  recently 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  we  had  a  very  graphic  demon- 
stration here  this  afternoon  of  the  wis- 
dom incorporated  in  the  rule  which  pro- 
vides for  imllmited  debate  in  this  body.  I 
discerned  a  very  much  different  attitude 
displayed  here  this  afternoon  than  was 
clearly  in  evidence  some  time  ago. 

When  we  get  down  to  debating  reali- 
ties of  eirorts  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country,  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, as  I  think  we  were  today,  we  have 
to  face  the  realities,  and  must  recognize 
that  it  is  extremely  difQcult,  having 
vested,  as  we  have  through  the  Consti- 
tution, certain  powers  and  authorities  In 
the  President,  to  make  meaningful  limi- 
tations on  those  powers  through  the  leg- 
islative appropriative  process  here  in  the 
Senate. 

As  a  consequence,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  and  gratified,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  by  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  today. 

I  think,  after  all  of  the  debate,  after 
having  heard  every  facet  of  this  problem 
considered  both  pro  and  con,  we  realized, 
and  our  action  this  afternoon  Indicated 
very  clearly  our  acceptance  of  the  fact, 
that  It  would  be  extremely  unwise, 
through   the    appropriative   processes — 
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which  are  reserved  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution— to  attempt  to  limit  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
to  exercise  his  full  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

So  I  share  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion that  has  been  noted  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Irom  Kansas  in  taking 
note  of  the  fact  that,  after  the  debate 
which  has  lasted  now  for  several  weeks, 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  present-thls  after- 
noon, by  that  91  to  0  vote,  tliftt  we  did 
not  want  to  try  to  restrict  the  constitu- 
tional authority  and  the  power  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  In 
discharging  his  responsibility  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  also  add  my  en- 
dorsement to  what  the  Senator  has  Just 
said.  I  think  that  the  problems  we  have 
had  with  this  bill  were  pretty  well  brought 
out  in  the  last  series  of  debates.  Includ- 
ing the  one  which  I  had  this  afternoon 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
with  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

It  seems  perfectly  apparent  to  me  that 
there  are  a  number  of  ambiguities  which 
can  arise  under  very  foreseeable  circum- 
stances in  the  Asian  theater,  which  could 
easily  be  applicable  in  other  theaters 
of  the  world.  So  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  we  were  going  to  accept  unanimous- 
ly the  fact  that  the  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  that  he  does  have  these 
powers  constitutionally,  and  that  he  does 
have  the  obligation  as  well  as  the  powers 
to  try  to  do  something  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  American  forces. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  their 
analysis  of  this  vote,  and  I  certainly  hope 
it  will  give  the  President  some  encour- 
agement as  to  our  feeling  for  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  To  me,  the  vote 
was  a  clear-cut  demonstration  of  una- 
nimity with  reference  to  the  actions 
taken  by  the  President  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces  and  any  future  action  the 
President  might  take  to  protect  Ameri- 
can forces.  There  has  been  a  clear  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  the  past  several  days  by  nearly  every 
Senator,  that  we  are  not  trying  to  re- 
strict the  President's  right  to  protect 
AmerlcaJi  forces,  we  are  not  trying  to  re- 
strict the  President's  right  to  order  air 
strikes  into  Cambodia  or  some  other 
country.  We  are  not  even  attempting  to 
restrict  the  President's  right  to  go  into 
some  other  coimtry.  After  coming  full 
tilt,  after  almost  30  days  of  debate,  It 
would  appear  now  that  what  was  done 
today  might  well  have  been  done  2  or  3 
weeks  ago,  that  we  might  have  agreed 
on  similar  language  earlier.  But  the  de- 
bate has  been  helpful.  It  has  illustrated 
concern  in  the  Senate  for  our  powers, 
rights,  obligations,  and  dutie*  imder  the 
Constitution. 


In  the  matter  of  2  or  3  weeks  there 
has  been  a  strong  Indication  across  the 
country  that  the  President  has  certain 
rights,  duties,  obligations  and  powers, 
and  that  among  those  is  the  inherent 
right  and  power  to  protect  American 
forces  and  American  citizens  wherever 
they  may  be. 

The  unanimous  vote  a  few  moments 
ago  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  unity, 
a  clear  demonstration  that  everyone  in 
this  body  shares  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  President  Nixon  that  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  can  be  concluded  and 
that  it  can  be  done  without  in  any  way 
.impinging  upon  the  rights  of  any  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief.  So  this  has 
been  a  historic  day  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  signed  by  493  resi- 
dents of  Newton,  Kans..  supporting  the 
President's  rights  and  powers  under  the 
Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Newton,  Kans.,  Jtme  11, 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
c/o  Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Support  the  President  Project  Newton 
Jaycees  Chairman  Fred  H.  Nickel,  Newton, 
Kansas. 

We  support  and  back  the  President's  pro- 
gram In  Cambodia  for  the  protection  of  the 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  We  oppose  the  re- 
striction of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  F\)rcea,  from  doing  what 
Is  necesstj-y  to  protect  thoee  troops.  We  sup- 
port the  President's  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
and  the  spveedy  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Indochina.  We  wish  you  well. 

Newton  and  area  citizens:  Edwards 
Abrahams,  Adallne  Abrahams,  Moreland 
Williams,  Keith  Freeblne,  Robert  Cornelius, 
Marydaul,  Levem  Bernhardt.  George  Rlkea, 
Walter  Harry,  Delbert  Beaudnlnk,  O.  D. 
Butcher,  Marshall  Kendrlck,  E.  O.  Smalley, 
Burl  Dodds,  Mrs.  Merle  Oliver,  Marjorle 
Danner,  Marlon  Danner,  Harold  Hartenber- 
ger. 

Boyd  White.  Merlin  Esau.  W.  H.  Kennedy, 
Harlln  Duerksen,  Lowell  Dodd,  Bill  Pfltzln- 
ger,  Bonne  Pfltzlnger,  R.  Honrae.  J.  Mlt- 
cham,  B.  R.  Stlner,  Barbara  Koehn,  Dale 
Glass.  Myrtle  Glass,  Adrian  Southern,  Ed- 
ward Southern,  Audrey  Southern,  Ada 
Wyatt,  Kathy  Southern,  Galen  Townsend, 
C.  Atkins,  Jack  Schmidt,  D.  Teel,  M.  Bean. 
O.  Allen,  Gladys  Bean,  Prank  Morse,  Llb- 
ble  Morse.  H.  Beach,  Ross  Hlnes,  Pern  Hlnes. 
Carl  Grob,  Mary  Grob,  Dennis  Boor.  Bill 
Gwlnup,  Morris,  Hogan,  Leslie  Kemp,  Pastor 
Bender,  Mrs.  Jim  Vaugn,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Harms, 
Mrs.  Dick  Stlneman,  Brenda  Bartel,  Mrs. 
Roger  Grant,  Mrs.  Ken  Saxton,  Mrs.  Tom 
Swaney,  Mrs.  Tom  Robertson. 

Mrs.  Allen  Steeley,  Mrs.  Robert  Moser,  Mrs. 
Allen  Tullberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Wahlers, 
Bazll  Holstlne,  Sam  Classen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ned  Ross,  Kay  Beutler,  Art  Relmer,  Tred 
Nickel,  Gary  Warkentlne,  Mary  Cornelius, 
Ralph  Albertson,  Mel  Jantzen.  Clifton  Rob- 
inson, Warren  Hockman.  L.  D.  Sorrell,  B.  C. 
Moberley.  W.  H.  Ashcraft.  Phil  Anderson. 

Myrtle  Polowel,  Dacten  Shlve,  H.  A.  Crum, 
Darwin  Mlnnls.  John  Dunkelberger,  James 
Decker,  Robert  Brown,  Pauline  Swlckered, 
Art  Turner.  Marylee  Bralnerd,  G.  E.  Blayock, 
cur  Overholt,  Mrs.  Robert  Whomans,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Hawkins,  Mr.  A.  W.  Lauduck,  Arle  Des 
Combs,  L.  Hllderbrand,  Wlnfred  Bennett, 
Francis  O.  ShE^usaunty. 

James  L.  MoCTatt,  Elmll  Deschant,  John 
Hobbs,    Rita    Parker,    John    R.    Suderman, 


Deanna  Spore,  Doug  Decker,  Betsy  I>ecker, 
Judy  Dlrlnger,  Glenn  Reed,  Roy  Smith,  Carl 
Oswald,  Marshall  Pierce,  Sandy  Stephens, 
Roger  Shields,  Merle  Burkhart,  Ralph  Owens, 
Ameta  Owens,  James  Barber,  L.  Nelson. 

Leonard  Nelson,  R.  Miller,  Lydla  Williams, 
Ronald  Orand,  Mary  Nickel,  Frank  Koehn, 
Roy  Fletcher,  Prances  Decker,  Pete  Wlens. 
Richard  Job.  Leslie  Monroe,  Gary  Wray,  Ed 
Christians,  Imogene  Bishops,  Martha  Irsklk. 
Florence  Alllso,  Melinda  Nicholson,  Bonnie 
Lee,  Sherry  Warren,  Robert  Warren,  Katzle 
Jantz,  Harold  Kruze. 

Helen  Heeke,  Raymond  Heeke,  Ricky  Eason, 
Evelyn  Klassen,  Loren  Kemph,  Ronald  Grlf- 
flth,  Phyllis  Griffith,  Klmberlyn  Whitson, 
John  Hobbs,  Raymond  Moulds,  Walter  Mc- 
Quade,  Virginia  Sharrer,  Mary  Freeman. 
Louis  Freeman,  Bessie  Luttrell.  Nadlne  Brun- 
ner,  Deboyse  Windy,  Richard  Windy,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Chapman.  / 

Richard  Schroeder,  Larry  Davis,  Vera  WII7 
Hams,  Barbara  Williams,  Barbara  Chard,  Mrs. 
Richard  Oiler.  Clarence  Corfman,  Bessie  Oi- 
ler, Roy  Beacham,  Mrs.  Fred  Bragg,  D.  G. 
Sibley,  Lieo  McChesney,  P.  J.  Garnica,  Doro- 
thy Williams,  Rebecca  Schroder,  Lehman 
Sorrell. 

Blllle  Chard  Jr.,  Mrs.  Glenn  Thoml.  Rev. 
Glenn  Thoml,  Richard  Oiler,  Ralph 
Beacham,  Elolse  Beacham,  Marine  Stephenso, 
E.  P.  Stucky,  Robert  Edyeston,  Sondra  Fleet. 
Mike  Oglesby.  Paul  Stapleton,  (>cll  BuUer. 
G.  E.  Morford,  Hoss  Morford,  Robert  Lam- 
bert, Carl  Bums,  N.  Bill  Spach,  Dick  Blrduss. 
Robert  Moser,  L.  Richardson. 

Elmer  Carson,  Marlon  Mayall,  Gary  Klufs, 
Sara  RatzlafT,  K.  Cherryholmee.  C.  MHls, 
Llovd  Lowler,  Alice  Smith,  C.  Palaclez.  Mike 
Jones,  Don  Ootnes,  Mike  Stiver,  Jan  McClure, 
David  Sump.  Violet  Wiggins,  J.  Fitzgerald.  R. 
Wiggins,  Arthur  Unruh,  Dave  Potts,  Jim 
Dlcken,  Dick  Stlneman.  Ken  Saxtox.  Roger- 
Grant,  Tom  Swaney.  Jim  Veughn. 

Prank  Spangler,  Tom  Roberson,  Allen 
Stely,  Jean  Knoeker,  Paul  Dlx,  P.  Potter, 
John  McKlnley,  Pat  Holmes,  Clyde  Holmes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Myrtle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Woof,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Muerhofl,  Dean 
Spencer,  Pattl  Bumette,  OHvla  Arreola,  Raul 
Arreola. 

Mildred  White.  Roger  Heltschmldt,  Bill 
Pocock,  Julie  Juarez,  Basle  Oonzolez,  Jose 
Gonzoles.  Mrs.  Howard  Miller.  Howard  Miller, 
Mrs.  Prank  Snark,  Donald  Werren,  John  Ash- 
baugh,  M.  J.  Mclcleus,  Helen  Weeds,  Martha 
Peters,  Augusta  Klassen,  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Barbara  Stout,  Jarrell  Jones,  Bertha  Casey, 
Ann  Knoeken; 

Mrs.  John  Bowers.  Fred  Puttrofl.  Mrs.  C. 
Mitchell.  Vernon  Megll.  Norman  Chapman, 
Earl  Beamgans,  Charles  Freeman.  Eldon 
Marshall.  Orvllle  Preston.  Eddy  Meacham.  E. 
Nuss,  Allen  Dean,  Ralph  Kroeber,  B.  Schelal, 
T.  Spense,  Roy  Llchtenberger,  W.  Duby, 
Brock  Baker,  Frank  Glenn.  Fred  Prouty,  WU- 
Uam  Launhart,  Ouy  Miles; 

Hazel  Abrahswas.  Hazel  Pierce,  A.  Zook,  R. 
Zook,  Raymond  Alexander,  Oracle  Prejean, 
Fred  Spencer,  Jerry  Johnson,  O.  Hucksen, 
Drew  Warren.  E.  Mathlcks,  L.  Sparks,  R. 
Thrasher,  Elaine  Wyman,  C.  E.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Carl  Mills,  B.  K.  Warren,  K.  L.  Schlender,  W. 
R.  Kyle. 

M.  L.  Poslowsky,  Harold  McCormlck.  R.  A. 
Goldsmith,  R.  N.  Stewart.  Mrs.  Norrls  Davla. 
Beaulah  Stewart.  Phillip  Sharer.  Lyle  Pow- 
ers. Jr.,  Richard  Parsona.  Gary  KlsCen,  Mrs. 
Van  Colvin,  V.  L.  PerriU.  John  Frangrow.  W. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Faye  Osbom.  Edward,  Chrls- 
talns,  Darrell  CurTman,  Mrs.  Edwin  Jantz, 
Agnes  Dyck,  Mike  Jantz. 

Ernest  McKlm,  Olga  Jeurez,  L.  Wllfenlng, 
Russell  Martin,  Daniel  Stauth,  Terry  Myers, 
Jack  Unruh.  Cheryl  Sparling.  L.  Boyd,  H. 
Dick.  L.  Stahl,  Ugo  Olsen,  Helen  Noton, 
Stanley  Ropp.  C.  Busenltz.  Jean  Holmberg, 
Larson  Woelk.  Ed  Ed  with,  DUlard  Lantl, 
John  Wlebe.  James  Ryan,  John  Hobbs.  Ann 
Goodall,  Dick  Yost,  Don  Grlenbe. 

Donald    Schommer,    John    Wlebe.    Homer 
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Owery.  W.  H  Nelson.  Carl  Budde.  James 
Duane  Koehn.  Bobby  V.  Oung.  W.  E.  Clas- 
sen. Ted  Classen.  Arnold  Kim.  Ed  Harms. 
Melvln  Grubb.  Mary  Grubb,  M.  Lfihman. 
John  Bowers.  McCuUey  Ashlock,  Jack  Mar. 
Maxine   Dickson.   Gene   Smith. 

Hazel  Kirk.  Sharon  IJecker,  Cheryl  Walker. 
Cheryl  Moore.  Sheldon  Detwller.  Tom  Swaney. 
John  Hall.  K.  L.  Spoonemore,  Judy  Spoone- 
more.  Robbie  Feterman.  R.  Andxiss.  Jerry 
Kiiifoii,  Clinton  Thompson.  2SeUa  Gade,  V. 
Steel  Bob  Romer,  Paul  Gance.  Paul  Bean. 
L»rry  Oawthrop.  E.  V.  Blow.  T.  V.  Kruse. 
Carole  Spore.  Gene  Price. 

Ruby  Wlebe.  Henry  Wlebe.  Irvln  Fast,  Alice 
Past.  James  Phillip.  Eileen  Unruh.  V.  Unruh. 
Everett  Hull.  Patricia  Hull.  Dena  Hull.  Her- 
bert Br&ckeen,  Irene  Phillips.  Debbie  Row- 
land. W.  Holdeman.  S.  Ashbaugh.  Rex  Brown, 
John  Elix.  Dene  Kelrson.  Richard  Hege,  Ken- 
neth Hamburger.  Danny  Odom,  Donnell 
Green. 

CUfford  Mitchell.  M.  Daumann,  Tony 
Becker,  Janet  Shepler.  Robert  Kelnhardt. 
Prank  UtUe.  Dick  Yost,  G.  McCaU,  Joe  Hig- 
gens.  Tom  Beeman.  Jesse  Downey.  J.  Spell- 
man.  Rov  Speaks.  Donovan  Schmidt.  Ronald 
Worcester.  Michael  Tullan.  Donald  Walker. 
tA  Dean  Ratslaff. 

J.  Hllderbrand.  D.  Cohn.  W.  J.  Burke. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Turnbutl.  Howard  Knox, 
Lou  Walker.  W.  L.  Mason,  John  Rothwell, 
Leland  Moore,  Harold  Clark,  Z.  C.  Leonlda, 
Allen  TuUbero,  Marge  Tullberg,  Jim  Klas- 
sen.  Gale  Klassen,  H.  R.  Miller.  Barbara  Hol- 
llngahead, 

Charles  HoUlnshead,  Dick  Krehnlel,  Wllma 
Unruhn,  Jim  Ooerlng.  La  Anne  Wlebe,  Helen 
Janzen.  Anna  Janzen.  Susan  Krehblel.  Pattl 
Krehblel,  D.  A.  Curt.  Marchlta  Curtis.  Rita 
Covalt.  Alva  Dleker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave 
Schrag.  Mr.  John  Penner,  Lueile  Penner. 
Susie  T  Schmidt,  Elythe  CeasU.  H.  P. 
Schmidt.  Alvin  Goeoen. 

Mervln  Cassll.  Ernest  Baergen.  Carrie 
Baergen.  Marie  Entz,  Bertha  Qoossen.  Irene 
Janzen.  Rozella  Wlebe.  Dorothy  Miller.  John 
Wlebe.  Oeraldine  Benton.  James  Allen.  Myrtle 
Allen.  Pearl  Price.  Lester  Miller,  S.  D. 
Hartzle,  John  Unruh.  Ltury  Rehmert,  Ken 
Plsher,  Robert  Wlebe,  Ruth  Miller. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  IN\TTATION  TO  VISIT 
FREDERICK,  MD. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
for  a  very  happy  purpose,  the  purpose  of 
inviting  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
their  fsunllles,  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate staff  and  their  families,  and,  'n  fact, 
to  Issue  a  general  invitation  to  visit  the 
town  of  Frederick,  Md.,  during  the  225th 
armiversary  of  the  founding  of  Frederick. 

Wen.  now.  Mr.  President,  Senators  may 
ask.  "Why  should  I  visit  Frederick,  Md.?" 

The  reason  I  think  Senators  and  every- 
one else  would  be  interested  in  visiting 
Frederick.  Md.,  during  its  historic  225th 
commemoration  is  that  it  Is  a  community 
which  represents  so  many  of  the  qualities 
which  have  proved  so  valuable  in  Amer- 
ican life  and  which  would  be  of  partic- 
ular value  to  Americans  In  this  decade  in 


addressing  themselves  to  the  problems 
that  face  the  country. 

Frederick.  Md..  was  founded  in  1745. 
Almost  immediately  it  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  because  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  simMait  conference  during  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  in  which  the 
commander  of  the  British  Empire  forces, 
General  Braddock,  met  with  colonial 
Governors,  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
with  Col.  George  Washington. 

Twenty  years  later,  Frederick  was  the 
scene  of  ferment  during  the  Revolution. 
To  use  contemporary  words,  it  was  the 
scene  of  dissent  suid  protest. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  was  the  dis- 
sent and  protest  of  those  who  lived  in 
that  community.  They  did  not  wait  for 
someone  else  to  be  told  what  was  good 
or  bad.  They  recognized  the  worth  of 
important  principles  which  were  disturb- 
ing the  American  Colonies  in  the  decade 
of  the  1770's,  and  they  reacted  to  those 
conditions. 

The  judges  of  the  Frederick  County 
Court  took  the  first  official  action  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States  of  America; 
namely,  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act.  by  di- 
recting the  clerk  of  the  court  to  proceed 
to  do  business  without  the  stamps  which 
were  required  by  act  of  Parliament.  That 
was  a  formidable  kind  of  dissent. 

There  wsis  some  excess  in  their  pro- 
tests. The  people  of  colonial  Frederick, 
in  their  revolutionary  zeal,  charged  some 
of  their  compatriots  with  treason  be- 
cause they  were  Tories,  and  had  them 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  which 
was  the  medieval  punishment  for  trea- 
son in  those  days. 

The  human  qualities  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  those  excesses  pro- 
duced the  reaction  which  excess  always 
produces,  in  that  the  barbaric  medieval 
punishment  for  treason  was  abolished 
from  Frederick.  Md. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  painted  a 
picture  of  Barbara  Frletchie.  describing 
Frederick  as  the  town  in  which  "the 
clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland." 
Frederick  is  the  town  which  gave  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  image  of  Barbara  Prietchie. 

There  are  those  who  would  dispute  the 
exact  historical  accuracy  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier's  ballad  of  Barbara 
Frietchie,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  fticts 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vision  of 
courage,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  that  was 
presented  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
during  some  of  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Diiring  that  same  period,  the  people  of 
Frederick  were  participants  in  many  of 
the  exciting  activities  of  the  time,  such 
as  the  ransom  of  the  town  by  Jubal 
Early,  the  duels  fought  by  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton,  and  the  nearby  battle  of 
Monocacy,  in  which  a  small  group  of 
determined  men  proved,  even  in  defeat. 
that  they  could  win  a  victory  by  stead- 
fastness and  thereby  save  the  Nation's 
Capital  from  raid  and,  perhaps,  ruin. 

There  is.  Mr.  President,  visible  evi- 
dence of  this  long  history  still  available 
in  Frederick.  It  Is  a  part  of  a  changing 
world  that  is  much  unchanged. 
I.  therefore,  believe  that  Members  of 


the  Senate  will  find  much  inspiration  and 
much  strength  from  a  visit  to  Frederick 
during  its  225th  anniversary. 

In  this  cormection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  statement  by  Stuart  S.  Janney  m. 
outlining  some  of  the  events  scheduled 
during  Frederick's  225th  anniversary 
commemoration. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thk  22STU  ANNivtasAKy  or  thb  Foundino 
OF   Predeiuck,   Md. 
(By  Stuart  S.  Janney.  Ill) 
Frederick  In  the  past  has  provided  lead- 
ership and  support  for  the  great  movement* 
of  our  country.  As  early  as  1765  Frederick  re- 
pudiated  the   BrlUsh   tax   stamp.   This   was 
prior  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Almost  ex- 
actly   one    hundred    years    later.    Frederick 
banks  paid  a  ransom  of  $200,000  to  General 
Jubal  Early's  troops  shortly  before  the  Bat- 
tle of  Monocacy.  These  two  events  delayed 
Confederate  troops  long  enough  to  allow  for- 
tification of  Washington.  In  the  yeaxs  follow- 
ing,   the   city   of   Frederick   reimbursed   the 
banks.  I  have  proposed  a  bill  now  before  the 
CongresB  which  would  repay  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick for  the  service  they  rendered  our  Onion. 
The  people  of  Frederick  have  planned  tours 
and  activities  June  8  through  14  to  make 
the  anniversary  as  meaningful  and  Interest- 
ing as  poeslble.  The  tours  will  include  tha 
home    of    Barbara    Prtetchle.    the    grave    of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  the  home  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Rose  Hill  Manor, 
the  Heaslan  Barracks,  Court  House  park  and 
vicinity,  the  Historical  Home  and  Museum. 
Stelner  House,  Vlsltotlon  Convent  Qardens, 
and    many   of   Fredericks   famed   churches, 
which  form  the  "Clustered  Spires." 

All  the  people  of  Frederick  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated  for  their  efforts.  I  would  like  to 
specifically  thank  Mr.  Glenn  Moore  Rice. 
Alderman  and  Chairman  of  the  City's  cele- 
bration; Mrs.  Charles  S.  V.  Sanner,  Chairman 
of  Bell  and  History  Days;  Mr.  Bernard  Callan. 
Jr..  Coordinator;  Mrs.  WlUlam  Moore.  Mrs. 
William  Hobson.  and  Mrs.  Sperry  Storm.  In 
charge  of  Hostesses;  Mr.  M.  Croghan  and  Mr. 
Myron  Randall.  In  charge  of  pubUclty;  Mr. 
Ronald  House.  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Robert  Swan- 
sen.  Ticket  Chairman;  those  presenting  the 
pageant,  written  by  Joseph  Twiner,  directed 
by  Col.  Richard  Clendenln,  and  produced  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otho  Barnett;  Thomas  Poss.  In 
charge  of  Craft;  Richard  Hammond.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Jack  Doll. 
Transportation;  Charles  Main.  Chief  of 
Police;  George  Schroeder  and  H.  David  Hagan. 
Bell  Ringers;  H.  Thomas  Simimers  and  C. 
Lease  Buzzard,  in  charge  of  Taney  House 
and  Roee  Hill  Manor. 

As  we  approach  the  bicentennial  of  our 
country  and  become  more  aware  of  our  heri- 
tage, a  trip  to  Frederick  during  these  anni- 
versary days  would  be  both  a  pleasurable 
and  educational  experience. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    WILLIAMS 
OF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  lauda- 
tory and  well-deserved  article  tegarding 
our  colleague  from  Delaware.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate,  is  published  today  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  article  Is  published  under  the 
headline  "PoUtics  and  People."  and  Is 
written  by  Alan  L.  Otten.  entitled  "De- 
parting Conscience." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 


June  11,  1970 
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There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From    the   Wall    Street    Journal.   June    11, 

1970) 

Politics  kho  Pxoplx:  Dkpabtino  Consconcb 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — When  a  new  Senate  meets 
In  January,  several  present  members  will  be 
missing — a  few  having  quit,  a  few  retired  by 
the  voters.  None  will  leave  a  hole  more 
uniquely  difficult  to  fill  than  Republican 
John  Williams  of  Delaware,  who  for  almost  24 
years  has  battled,  often  alone,  for  honesty 
and  high  ethical  standards  In  Congress  and 
the  rest  of  Government. 

Mr.  Williams  Is  leaving  voluntarily — and  In 
a  way  that  demonstrates  anew  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  "th^pfipnsclence  of  the  Senate." 
He  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session  not 
because  of  HI  health  or  imminent  defeat  but 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  Just  turned  66,  he 
would  be  72  by  the  end  of  another  term,  and 
simply  does  not  believe  that  he — or  any  Sen- 
ator, judge,  or  other  public  official — should 
hold  public  office  at  that  age*- 

"After  70,  you  Just  don't  carry  your  share 
of  the  load,"  he  argues  earnestly.  "You  have 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  staff  aides,  and 
they  become  the  ones  who  make  the  deci- 
sions, and  there's  a  situation  where  the  per- 
son making  the  decisions  Is  not  accountable 
to  the  people." 

Retirement  wasn't  an  easy  choice.  Though 
Mr.  Williams  avoids  cocktail  parties  and 
other  social  functions,  he  loves  the  Senate, 
where  he  is  now  the  third-ranking  Republi- 
can behind  George  Aiken  of  Vermont  and 
Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota.  "If  the  Re- 
publicans won  control  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
be  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  would  have  Uked  that  very  much,"  he  con- 
cedes. "But-^above  all.  I  would  have  liked  to 
be  chairman  at  an  age  when  I  could  handle 
the  Job  without  question.  It  was  tempting, 
but  you  Just  can't  make  exceptions  to  your 
principles." 

Mr.  Williams  has  always  been  a  Senate 
anomaly.  In  a  body  of  lettered  men,  he's  a 
mere  high-school  graduate.  Other  Senators 
are  handscune,  articulate,  extroverted;  he  is 
shy  and  gangling,  the  perfect  country  rube, 
a  dreadful  si)eaker  whose  almost-Inaudible 
nasal  sing-song  has  earned  him  another  nick- 
name, "Whispering  Willie." 

Most  Senators  held  a  series  of  lower  of- 
ficers; Mr.  Williams,  a  small-town  (but  very 
successful,  self-made)  feed  merchant  and 
chicken  farmer,  was  only  briefly  a  member  of 
the  MiUsboro  town  council  before  running  for 
the  Senate  In  1946.  (No  other  RepubUcan 
wanted  to  take  on  the  top  popular  Democratic 
Incumbent;  then,  to  everyone's  surprise,  the 
national  tide  against  poet-war  controls 
carried  Mr.  Williams  to  victory.) 

And  where  most  Senators  pursue  from  the 
start  some  favorite  field  such  as  foreign  af- 
fairs or  urban  problems,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  slipped  by  accident  Into  his  career 
as  the  nemesis  of  evU-doers.  Constituents 
began  complaining  about  undeserved  delin- 
quency notices  from  the  Federal  tax  office  In 
Wilmington;  following  up,  he  found  his  own 
name  on  the  delinquent  lists,  and  had  can- 
celed checks  to  prove  that  was  an  error. 
Closer  Investigation  revealed  the  cashier  had 
been  systematically  embezzling  for  almost 
seven  years — and  what  really  violated  the 
Senator's  strict  Methodist  morality  was  the 
way  top  officials  seemed  unconcerned  and  re- 
luctant to  act.  "It  planted  In  my  mind  the 
Idea  that  things  could  be  wrong,  with  little 
being  done  to  correct  them,"  he  says,  his  thin 
lips  drawing  even  tighter  in  disapproval. 

This  success  started  other  leads  coming 
his  way,  and  he  gradually  built  volumlnouB 
files  and  a  network  of  tipsters.  He  exposed  a 
mammoth  tax- fixing  ring  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  exceaslve  grain  storage  pay- 


ments by  the  Commodity  Credit  Coep., 
shoddy  practices  m  defense  contracting.  It 
was  Ills  disclosures  that  helped  Indict  Blllle 
Sol  Estee  and  Bobby  Baker.  He  battled — 
sometimes  succeeefully,  sometimes  not — to 
reduce  tax  depletion  allowances  on  oil,  cut 
merchant  marine  subsidies,  limit  soil  bank 
and  other  farm  payments. 

He  managed  It  all,  too,  without  the  large 
staff,  wide-open  subp^oenas  and  dramatic  TV 
hearings  that  characterize  most  Congres- 
sional investigations.  A  confirmed  loner,  he 
checked  out  his  le«uls  himself  or  with  the  aid 
of  his  long-time  secretary,  and  then,  when  he 
was  sure  he  had  tbe  facts,  he  laid  It  all  out  in 
a  thoroughly  documented  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor. 

Practicing  what  he  preached,  he  refused 
all  Government  subsidies  on  his  Delaware 
farms,  and  once  embarrassed  Senate  col- 
leagues by  turning  back  unspent  stationery 
funds.  R^>eatedly  he  has  blocked  proposals 
for  Congressional  pensions  he  considered 
extravagant. 

A  loyal  Republican  and  consistent  con- 
servative on  most  domestic  matters,  he  hasn't 
hesitated  to  hit  GOP  wrong-doing  as  hard  as 
Democratlcs.  He  early  called  for  Sherman 
Adams  to  quit  as  assistant  to  President 
Elsenhower,  and  last  year  c^>posed  Clement 
Haynsworth  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  man 
"Insensitive  to  the  expected  requirements  of 
Judicial  ethics."  (He  did,  however,  support 
the  Carswell  nomination.)  When  the  Nlzon 
Administration  budget  followed  the  previous 
practice  of  Including  trust  fund  income  with 
other  Government  tax  receipts,  he  blasted 
"slelght-of-hand  bookkeeping." 

This  fall  be  will  take  his  files  back  home  to 
MUlsboro,  and  spend  a  good  amount  of  time 
weeding  out  references  that  might  comp>ro- 
mlse  any  of  his  sources — men  and  women  he 
has  always  scrupulously  shielded.  Then  he 
hopes  to  make  the  files  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Beyond  that,  he  dont  discuss  his  post- 
Senate  plans  except  to  promise  he  will  not 
take  any  other  public  post,  elective  or  ap- 
pointive. "If  I  were  going  t»  be  In  public 
service  at  that  age,  I'd  rather  sitay  here." 
He  sold  out  his  feed  business  some  years 
back,  but  another  business  venture  Is  cer- 
tainly possible;  "I  come  from  a  family,"  the 
Senator  notes,  "that  believes  there  are  a  lot 
of  ways  to  live  without  being  on  the  public 
payroll."  He  will  not,  however,  write  a  book; 
"I  can't  sit  still  that  long." 

He  thinks  well  of  his  Senate  coUectgues — 
"human  beings  with  the  same  frustrations 
and  frailties  as  men  in  private  life,"  but  also 
"dedicated  men,  trying  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible Job."  Perhaps  most  surprisingly,  after 
24  years  of  exposing  misdeeds,  "I  am  leaving 
with  greater  confidence  In  the  overall  Integ- 
rity at  mankind,  and  particularly  the  Integ- 
rity of  Government  workers,  than  when  I 
came  in.  I  have  seen  so  many  men  willing  to 
gamble  their  own  security,  their  family's 
security,  with  no  poeslble  gain,  no  possible 
recognition.  Just  to  correct  a  situation  they 
considered  wrong.  It's  been  a  tremendously 
reassuring  experience." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


CORRECTIVE  TREATMENT— NOT 

DRASTIC    SURGERY    NEEDED    IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days  the  results  of  a  certain 
primary  election  have  caused  some  Sena- 
ators  to  raise  again  the  specter  of  a 
constitutional  crisis  in  1972  if  the  elec- 
toral college  is  not  abandoned  in  favor  of 
direct  election  of  the  President.  The  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 


this  question  when  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  is  called  up  later  in  this  sesson.  At 
that  time  I  expect  to  have  a  few  words 
to  say  with  regard  to  direct  election. 
At  present  six  of  us  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are  prei>aring  minority  views 
on  that  resolution ;  views  that  I  hope  will 
make  a  strong  case  for  the  defeat  of 
direct  election. 

So  far  the  debate  on  electoral  reform, 
in  my  judgment,  has  been  too  circum- 
scribed. The  proponents  of  constitutional 
change  have  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  to 
carry  if  they  are  to  convince  our  Nation 
that  it  should  abandon  a  manner  of 
selection  of  our  Chief  Executive  which 
has  functioned  so  weU  for  almost  200 
years.  The  great  glare  of  publicity  has 
focused  on  what  would  happen  should  no 
electoral  college  majority  develop  for  one 
candidate.  An  event  which  has  never 
happened.  I  might  add.  Too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  radical 
changes  direct  election  would  have  on 
many  aspects  of  our  political  system. 
What  would  happen  to  the  two-party 
system?  To  the  federal  system?  What 
changes  would  occur  in  our  campaigning 
and  nominating  processes? 

What  effect  would  all  of  these  matters 
have  on  the  nature  of  the  Presidency  and 
on  the  identity  of  the  men  to  hold  that 
office?  These  are  questions  for  which  we 
have  no  definite  answers  at  this  time. 
These  are  questions  that  the  proponents 
of  direct  election  either  ignore  or  claim 
have  no  importance.  I  could  not  disagree 
more.  The  Presidency  is  the  car>stone  of 
our  federal  system.  Any  proposal  which 
will  radically  affect  this  office  must  be 
scrutinized  with  great  care.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  received  the  thoughtful 
examination  it  needs  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification. 

In  this  regard,  a  speech  given  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado hsis  recently  come  to  my  attention. 
Because  I  think  this  address  is  an  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  issues  I  have  been 
discussing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  Record  so  that  we 
may  all  have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking. 
Calling  direct  election  "drastic  surgery" 
on  a  patient  which  at  most  needs  ordy 
corrective  treatment.  Senator  Douinick 
makes  a  clear  case  for  rejection  of  Sen 
ate  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  aJso  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator DoiciNicK  before  the  subcommittee 
on  constitutional  amendments  be  like- 
wise printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks    on    Electokal    Rktorm    Prkparxd 

BT  Senatok  Prm  H.  Domintck  rox  thx 

Ninth  Anndal  Skkxnab  on  Brkast  Can- 

csx 

During  tbe  campaign  of  1968,  you  could 
not  pdck  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine  on  any 
given  day  that  did  not  contain  an  article 
about  the  possibility  of  a  deadlock  In  the 
presidential  election.  At  one  point  In  the 
early  svunmM',  when  George  Wallace  had 
made  a  particularly  strong  showing  In  th« 
polls,  a  feature  length  article  app>eared  in  a 
national  weekly  magaalne.  It  was  fiction, 
written  as  If  t^e  election  were  over.  No 
one  had  gotten  a  majority  In  the  Elect(H-aI 
College    and    the    issue    had    been    sent   to 
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Congress.  The  House  was  deadloclced  In  de- 
temUnrng  the  President,  and  the  Senate, 
wUh  a  DemccraOc  majority,  had  elected  the 
rormer  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  as  Vice 
President,  who  had  taken  office.  The  article 
ended  leaving  the  country  without  a  Presi- 
dent. The  story  read  like  an  Ailen  Drury 
novel  with  one  Constitutional  crisis  after 
another.  It  was  as  good  as  a  best  seller. 

It  was  fiction.  No  crisis  occurred.  Since 
that  time,  many  have  said  but  It  could  have 
happened.  ■  Not  only  did  It  not  happen.  It 
has  never  occurred  In  180  ye.^rs.  This  Is  not 
mere  chance.  The  very  nature  ol  our  politi- 
cal system  tends  to  prevent  such  a  crisis. 
One  of  the  principal  factors  working  against 
anything  Uke  this  happening  Is  the  two 
party  system.  Another  principal  factor  Is 
the  electoral  process  itself. 

In  any  ckse  election  with  a  strong  third 
party  candidate  there  Is  the  possibility  that 
the  election  will  be  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  there  is  always  the 
p:»sslbiUty  of  a  deadlock.  There  is  the  possi- 
biUty  of  an  elector  not  vottng  the  way  his 
state  voted.  There  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
candidate  receiving  the  most  electoral  votes 
might  not  receive  the  most  popular  votes. 
None  of  these  have  occurred  in  this  century, 
though  Ae  have  had  three  close  elections  In 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Only  two  elections  have  been  thrown  to 
the  House— in  1800  and  in  1824.  Both  times 
as  a  result  of  highly  unusual  circumstances. 
Out  of  almost  16.000  electoral  votes  cast  in 
this  countr\'.  only  five  were  cast  'against  in- 
structions." We  have  had  only  one  President 
elected  by  the  electoral  college  who  did  not 
receive  the  most  popular  votes.  This  was  in 
1888  Nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  movement 
to  throw  out  the  Electoral  College  and  in- 
stitute a  direct  popular  vote  system.  In  a  close 
election  under  direct  popular  vote,  however, 
a  dlHerence  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  votes 
out  of  over  70  million  cast  is  for  aU  intents 
and  purposes,  a  deadlock.  Kennedy  won  by 
about  112.000  votes  In  1960.  and  Nixon  by 
about  510.000  In  1968  Recounts,  which  would 
surely  result  would  cause  long  delays  In  de- 
termining a  winner.  Pew  people  give  the  sys- 
tem credit  for  havnng  prevented  these  terrible 
occurrences.  Very  few  have  discussed  the 
same  problems  which  would  probably  occur 
under  a  sj-stem  of  direct  election  of  the 
President. 

You  are  medical  men.  highly  trained  In 
your  profession.  Tou  do  not  recommend  or 
perform  major  surgery,  with  all  its  hazards, 
unless  there  are  no  alternatives.  The  life  of 
your  patient  depends  on  your  knowledge  and 
Judgment.  The  more  you  know  about  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  your  patient, 
the  better  you  can  diagnose  his  Illness  and  do 
that  which  is  necesseuy  to  cure  that  problem. 
Tou  do  not  indiscriminately  treat  the  pa- 
tient with  drastic  methods  on  the  mere  possi- 
bility he  might  have  something  wrong. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  dlsctiss  some 
adverse  reactions  that  could  occur  If  drastic 
surgery  Is  performed  on  our  electoral  process. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  some  facts  which  will 
diagnose  the  strengths  of  our  present  elec- 
toral system  and  some  clear,  known  Illnesses 
that  can  be  effectively  treated  and  cured 
without  performing  a  lobotomy. 

Supporters  of  the  direct  popular  vote  cite 
a  few  weaknesses  of  the  present  system,  then 
use  these  as  Justification  for  scraping  the  en- 
tire system  for  one  which  Is  purely  theoreti- 
cal. On  pure  theory,  arithmetic  and  a  dog- 
matic devotion  to  simple  majority  rule,  the 
direct  popular  vote  is  held  up  as  a  cure-aU. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  crisis  and  problems 
which  would  be  created  by  a  direct  popular 
vote.  If  we  are  going  to  replace  a  system 
that  has  developed  over  a  period  of  180  years 
and  that  has  produced  a  President  able  to 
govern  this  country  in  each  of  46  elections, 
we  should  know  the  theoretical  and  practical 
hazards  of  the  process  replacing  It.  It  has 
done  the  Job  for  which  It  was  designed.  In  a 


close  election,  the  direct  popular  vote  may 
well  be  more  prone  to  failure  and  chaos. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stories  about 
a  possible  deadlock  during  the  1968  elections. 
Let  me  briefly  tell  a  story  about  that  election. 
a  fictional  story,  as  it  might  be  conducted 
under  a  direct  popular  vote  system,  requir- 
ing a  40%  plurality  to  win,  with  a  run-off 
between  the  top  two  finishers  If  neither  re- 
ceived 40%  of  the  vote. 


THI     SCENAHIO 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  Democratic  Convention,  but 
believes  the  country  still  needs  a  "peace" 
candidate.  He  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
gaining  even  one  electoral  vote  under  the 
present  system.  There  are  already  three  can- 
didates. Wallace  might  get  13-14'~o  of  the 
vote.  Nixon  might  get  38-39  ""c  Humphrey 
and  McCarthy  would  split  the  rest,  and  it 
could  well  be  Nixon -McCarthy  In  a  run-olT 
rather  than  Nlxon-Humphrey.  He  enters  the 
race. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  seeing  McCarthy  take 
the  plunge,  decides  he  also  has  a  chance. 
He  reasons  that  many  do  not  favor  Nixon, 
but  are  equally  unimpressed  with  Humphrey 
and  are  even  afraid  of  Wallace  and  hU  ultra- 
conservat'.ve  views.  What  they  want  Is  some- 
one who  Is  progressive,  but  not  too  liberal. 
A  press  conference  Is  called  In  Albany.  No^ 
there  are  five. 

This  logic  now  Impresses  those  conserva- 
tives who  supported  Ronald  Reagan  In 
Miami.  If  Nixon  wins,  he  will  surely  run 
again  in  1972.  There  will  be  no  chance  for 
the  conservatives  until  1976.  Reagan  will  be 
65,  and  can't  be  Governor  of  the  Nation's 
most  populous  State  forever,  certainly  not 
beyond  1974.  With  a  roer  from  Dodger  Sta- 
dium m  Los  Angeles.  Reagan  is  In  the  run- 
ning. We  have  six  major  candidates,  with 
several  others,  including  ylpples  and  women's 
Uberatlonlsts. 

Such  a  scenario  was  suggested  by  Time 
Magazine  In  the  May  4.  1970  Issue  In  an 
essay  enUtled.  "How  Not  to  Elect  A  Presi- 
dent." 

I  would  like  to  carry  this  plot  a  few  steps 
further. 

The  election  Is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  In 
October.  We  have  had  to  move  the  election 
back  to  allow  time  for  a  run-off.  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Nixon  receives  39 '~i  of  the  vote.  Mr. 
Humphrey  receives  20%  of  the  vote,  and 
Mr  McCarthy  also  receive  20%.  Wallace  re- 
ceives 13%.  and  the  others,  8%.  Over  70  mil- 
lion votes  are  cast,  and  only  50.000  votes  sep- 
arate Humphrey  and  McCarthy.  Humphrey 
leads,  but  McCarthy  requests  a  recount  in  Il- 
linois, because  of  alleged  irregularities  In 
Cook  County,  and  In  Massachusetts,  since 
Humphrey  piled  up  his  largest  plurality  In 
that  State.  Humphrey  asks  for  a  recount  In 
California.  Finally,  a  nationwide  recount  Is 
necessary.  It  will  take  time  to  recount  some 
36  million  ^otes. 

Then,  an  action  is  filed  in  Kentucky  and 
Georgia  challenging  the  validity  of  their 
votes  Georgia  and  Kentucky  allow  18  year 
olds  to  vote.  Congress  passed  a  law  allowing  18 
year  olds  to  vote,  but  such  a  denial  in  other 
states  raises  a  Constitutional  question  of  the 
validity  of  that  law.  No  court  fights  are 
started  on  allegations  of  fraud,  but  some 
challenges  are  still  pending  because  of  Fed- 
eral certification  of  candidates  who  had  not 
complied  with  some  state  laws.  Irregularities 
are  charged  because  Wallace  was  listed  .as 
the  Democratic  candidate  In  Alabama.  Since 
the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  politi- 
cal parties,  the  states  can  still  require  such 
listings  by  State  law.  The  Supreme  Court  will 
have  to  sort  that  one  out.  Many  voters  com- 
plain because  they  couldn't  get  to  both 
Federal  voting  booths  and  State  voting 
booths,  and  If  they  did.  the  ballots  were  dif- 
ferent and  confusing.  Let's  also  assume  the 
student  riots  are  Involved  In  protesting  Fed- 
eral MarshalU  monitoring  the  voting  at  the 


Federal  polls.  Some  polls  were  shut  down 
because  of  the  demonstrations,  but  most  were 
re-opened  before  official  closing  times. 

Assuming  all  of  these  problems  are  re- 
solved, Nixon  and  Humphrey  are  now  In  a 
run-off  and  the  campaign  Is  on  again.  The 
general  election  was  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October,  but  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
not  determined  until  November  15th.  and 
the  run-off  Is  the  first  Tuesday  In  December. 
Humphrey  complains  that  Nixon  has  been 
campaigning  for  six  weeks.  He  filed  an  In- 
junction In  each  Federal  District  Court  In  the 
country  to  prevent  any  campaigning  imtll 
the  number  two  man  had  been  determined. 
The  Injunctions  were  based  on  "equal  time 
provisions",  but  some  courts  went  one  way, 
and  some  went  the  other.  The  appeals  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  were 
Just  not  In  time. 

There  Is  a  run-off.  Nixon  receives  50.01% 
of  the  vote.  Humphrey  receives  49.99%  of  the 
vote.  Less  than  150  thousand  votes  separate 
the  candidates  and  recounts  start  again. 

January  20th  rolls  around,  and  there  is  no 
clear  winner.  The  country  has  no  President. 
Amendments  are  being  offered  to  the  direct 
popular  vote  because  besides  the  problems  I 
have  hypothesized,  this  system  is  extremely 
expensive.  These  amendments  would  require 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  to 
vote  on  a  candidate,  If  no  one  received  at 
least  40%  of  the  vote. 

Assume  the  same  facts  with  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  receiving  the  most  votes,  but 
neither  gets  40%.  Nixon  received  39%  of  the 
vote.  Humphrey  received  38%.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  Party  who  elect  Humphrey.  He  Is 
clearly  a  minority  President.  He  did  not  re- 
ceive the  most  popular  votes. 

We  can  add  scenarios  of  Wallace  dealing 
with  Nixon  to  throw  him  his  support  In  the 
run-off  In  return  for  concessions  In  the  South 
and  a  Cabinet  position. 

Mass  demonstrations  are  conducted  in 
Washington,  and  on  college  campuses  across 
the  Nation  In  protest  of  an  archaic  system 
of  bureaucratic  government.  The  Government 
Is  paralyzed.  There  Is  no  effective  leadership. 
National  Guard  troops  are  called  out  by  the 
Governors,  but  there  are  no  Federal  troops 
called  up  becavise  there  Is  no  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

This  story  can  go  on  and  on.  I  do  not  pose 
this  as  a  scare  tactic.  I  think  it  Is  apparent 
there  are  serious  problems  In  the  direct  sys- 
tem because  It  would  require  changes  In 
every  level  of  our  political  structure.  Con- 
gress could  not  legislate  away  all  the  prob- 
lems and  If  It  could.  It  may  result  In  Federal 
controls  and  requirements  not  desirable. 
Nothing  can  avoid  the  chaos  that  could  re- 
sult from  recounts  and  court  fights.  The 
prize  Is  too  big.  There  are  no  electoral  votes 
to  determine  a  winner.  Part  of  the  problem 
may  be  the  present  system  has  worked  so 
well.  In  fact,  without  any  adverse  results  for 
almost  100  years,  that  we  assume  change  is 
simple  and  wouldn't  affect  political  parties, 
our  states,  or  our  large  cities.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is,  it  would  change  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

A  direct  popular  election  will  require  Fed- 
eral legislation  setting  up  uniform  voter  qual- 
ifications, some  Federal  process  for  certify- 
ing candidates  and  establishing  uniform  bal- 
lots. Arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
for  Federal  monitoring  of  the  election  since 
all  of  these  other  people  would  still  be  need- 
ed to  run  the  state  system,  and  a  conflict 
might  be  created.  These  are  some  of  the  prac- 
tical {K)lltlcal  problems. 

Now  we  have  a  Federal  system  with  a 
balance  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  I  personally  feel  It  Is  essential 
to  retain  the  Federal-State  relationship.  The 
alternative  Is  actually  a  Federal -city  complex 
under  the  direct  popular  vote  because  of  the 
concentrations  of  large  populations  In  a  few 
major  cities.  Some  may  disagree  whether  this 
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result  Is  good  or  bad.  but  the  practical  prob- 
lems such  a  system  creates  are  almost  Insur- 
mountable and  could  well  be  dangerous. 

In  my  story.  I  covered  two  major  argu- 
ments proposed  by  supporters  of  the  direct 
popular  vote  and  Illustrated  how  the  same 
could  occur  under  any  system — the  possi- 
bilities that  the  present  system  might  end 
In  a  deadlock  or  might  elect  a  President 
who  did  not  receive  the  most  popular  votes. 
One  of  the  major  factors  In  the  strength  of 
our  present  election  method  Is  the  two 
party  system. 

There  Is  a  distinct  hazard  that  the  direct 
popular  vote  will  weaken  the  two  party  sys- 
tem by  encouraging  splinter  candidates.  The 
greater  number  of  prominent  candidates  in 
the  general  election  under  any  system,  the 
greater  chan<a  that  It  will  break  down.  The 
closer  the  election,  the  greater  likelihood  of 
problems.  If  we  have  both  close  races  and 
several  strong  candidates,  the  odds  go  up  that 
the  system  will  "misfire",  so  to  speak. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  other 
major  arguments  used  by  proponents  of  di- 
rect popular  vote. 

It  is  charged  that  imder  the  direct  system, 
everyone's  vote  counts  the  same.  We  vote  as 
a  Nation.  One-man-one-vote.  Now,  sup- 
posedly, the  small  States  have  an  advantage 
because  they  get  more  electoral  votes  com- 
pared to  the  population  of  the  State.  The 
essence  of  this  argument  is  that  fewer  people 
have  a  greater  proportional  effect  on  the 
outcome.^  I  can  show  you  many  statistics 
showing  Colorado  residents  lose  some  of  their 
voting  power  under  a  direct  p>opular  vote. 
As  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  feel  It  Is 
not  my  duty  to  dilute  the  Influence  of  the 
people  Who  elected  me.  Be  that  as  It  may. 
the  theory  that  everyone  would  have  an  equal 
vote  is  Jiist  not  true  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, or  any  proposed  system  Including  direct 
popular  vote. 

The  direct  popular  vote  and  the  one-man- 
one-vote  rule  In  based  on  a  purely  arithmetic 
or  numerical  system  of  politics.  Everyone  is 
Just  a  number,  and  we  add  up  the  total. 
This  Is  an  exceedingly  simplistic  theory  that 
has  no  foundation  In  reality.  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  pompous,  I  feel  the  people  who 
elected  me  are  more  than  mere  numbers. 
People  also  reflect  regional  needs  and  opin- 
ions. The  Rocky  Mountain  West  doesn't  have 
the  same  problems  or  the  need  for  the  same 
solutions  to  those  problems  as  the  East 
Coast  area  of  Boston-New  York-Washington. 
The  direct  popular  vote  can  completely  neu- 
tralize the  wishes  and  desires  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  of  a  larger  region  of  the 
country  to  the  wishes  of  a  few  In  one  small 
area  of  the  country.  Just  as  can  the  present 
system.  I  guess  It  really  comes  down  to  who_ 
gains  and  who  loees. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  from  the  1968 
election  If  the  direct  popular  vote  had  been 
In  effect.  It  mtist  be  realized  In  a  pure  nu- 
merical system,  such  as  direct  popular  vote, 
even  the  total  vote  is  not  Important.  Only  the 
net  difference  of  votes  between  the  top  two 
flnlshers  is  Important.  Only  the  plurality  Is 
Important. 

Seventeen  small  states  each  gave  pluralities 
to  Nixon  in  1968.  These  states  are  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware.  Idaho,  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dakota.  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
These  Include  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. These  states  cast  84  electoral  votes  for 
Nixon.  The  total  votes  cast  for  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  were  7.76a875.  The  total  plurality 
for  Nixon  in  those  states  was  601.197  votes. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  cast  14  elec- 
toral votes  for  Humphrey.  A  total  of  2,236,062 
votes  were  cast  In  Massachusetts.  The  total 
plurality  for  Humphrey  was  702,374.  By  a 
margin  of  11,177  votes.  Massachusetts  com- 
pletely nulllfled  the  choice  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  In  17  states.  Including  one 
whole  region  of  the  country.  The   1.469,218 


people  voting  for  Humphrey  in  Massachu- 
setts nulllfled  the  votes  of  4.226,036  people 
in  17  other  states. 

The  criteria  under  direct  popular  vote  Is 
not  Just  who  won  In  a  certain  state  or  city, 
but  by  how  much  he  won. 

Candidates  are  going  to  concentrate  their 
campaigns  In  those  areas  where  they  can 
achieve  the  greatest  margin  of  victory.  They 
will  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  that  area. 
There  is  certainly  a  community  of  Interest 
In  the  major  metropolitan  areas  Just  as  there 
Is  In  rural  farming  areas.  T'he  urban-rural 
conflict  has  been  vrtth  us  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  large  cities  can  easily  out  vote  the  rural 
areEis.  Presidential  candidates,  under  a  direct 
popular  vote  system,  will  certainly  appreci- 
ate your  vote  in  Colorado,  but  the  odds  are 
better  for  them  In  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles.  They  must 
favor  those  areas  which  can  give  them  the 
most  votes  and  those  areas  are  the  big  cities. 
Candidates  only  have  to  hold  their  own  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  or  Colorado. 

There  are  many  other  problems  created  by 
the  direct  popular  vote,  but  I  wanted  to 
clearly  Illustrate  that  three  major  arguments 
used  against  the  present  system  are  just  as 
applicable  to  the  direct  popular  vote.  Cer- 
tainly there  could  be  some  improvement  of 
the  present  system. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  we  should  find  a  bet- 
ter alternative  than  to  throw  the  election 
into  the  House,  ballots  to  be  cast  State  by 
State. 

A  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate 
with  each  member  voting  Individually  seems 
much  better': 

We  could  easily  eliminate  our  electors,  as 
inch.  Let  the  electoral  votes  be  case  auto- 
matically by  the  State.  No  one,  and  cer- 
tainly those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  held 
public  office,  seriously  believes  the  American 
people  are  Incapable  of  exercising  their  own 
judgment.  We  don't  want  a  "faithless  elec- 
tor" voting  for  someone  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Colorado  did  not  support. 

I  also  feel  it  would  be  better  to  eliminate 
the  unit  rule  where  a  State  casts  all  Its  bal- 
lots for  the  winning  candidate  whether  he 
won  by  a  margin  of  one  vote  or  100.000  votes. 
I  personally  favor  casting  electoral  votes  by 
Congressional  Districts  with  each  State  hav- 
ing two  votes  representing  its  Senatorial 
seats. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  States  can  cast 
their  electoral  ballots  on  a  district  or  propor- 
tional basis  If  they  pass  a  law  to  that  effect. 
Maine,  in  effect,  casts  ballots  on  a  district 
basis  now. 

There  Is  no  simple  sure  fire  method  of 
electing  the  President.  In  any  close  election 
with  more  than  two  candidates,  there  is  the 
clear  danger  of  failure  to  elect  someone  on 
the  first  vote.  I  feel  this  danger  is  much 
greater  under  direct  poptilar  vote  than  un- 
der the  present  system.  Lowering  the  plural- 
ity required  to  40%  will  not  save  the  direct 
popular  vote  system.  It  lowers  the  odds  of 
failure  slightly.  That  Is  all. 

TTie  present  system  can  be  Improved  and 
reformed.  It  has  worked  well,  however,  and 
should  not  be  thrown  away.  Don't  be  de- 
ceived by  the  popialar  cry  for  direct  vote  for 
the  Presidency.  It  could  destroy  the  two  party 
system  and  result  in  a  leaderless  country. 


Statement  of  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick 
Before    the    Senate    SuBCOMMrrrEE    on 
CoNsrrruTiONAL  Amendments  Jantjaey  23. 
1969 — Electoral   College   Reforms 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues  on   the   Subcommittee.   Thank   you 
for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you. 

The  recent  election  has  raised  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  general  demands  for 
reform  of  our  Electoral  System.  The  man- 
ner of  selection  of  the  highest  Executive 
office  In  this  land  has  come  under  severe 
criticism    from    broad    elements    across    our 


Nation.  The  Interest  In  Colorado  Is  great. 
I  would  like  to  express  some  of  my  views 
to  the  Subcommittee  as  I  see  the  relation- 
ship of  the  smaller  Western  States  to  this 
problem  and  particularly  the  relationship  of 
Colorado. 

As  the  Committee  Is  aware.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  both  Senator  Mundt's  district 
plan  and  Senator  Ervln's  and  Senator 
Sparkman's  prop)ortlonal  plan.  I  am  strongly 
oppKDsed  to  complete  abolition  of  the  Elec- 
toral System  at  this  point  In  our  Nation's 
history,  but  I  do  favor  revisions  In  that 
system.  There  Is  no  clear  Indication  that 
abolition  of  the  system  Is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  correct  the  primary  objections.  This 
may  be  likened  to  cutting  off  a  head  to 
cure  a  ruptured  appendix.  Any  plan  calling 
for  direct  popular  election  Is  fraught  with 
difficulties  which  may  prevent  Its  ratifica- 
tion by  three  fourths  (3/4)  of  the  states. 
Certain  reforms  are  clearly  necessary  such 
as  the  problem  of  the  "faithless  elector"  and 
the  contingent  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President  by  the  separate  houses  of 
Congress.  The  Unit  Rule  of  casting  electoral 
votes  should  also  come  under  Intensive 
scrutiny  by  this  Subcommittee,  as  I  am  con- 
fident It  will. 

I  desire  to  pwlnt  out  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee at  the  outset  of  my  basic  objection  to 
any  plan  adopting  a  direct  popular  vote. 

Such  a  plEin  vsrlll  give  the  Federal-City 
complex  an  even  greater  Influence  and  con- 
trol of  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  reduce  substantially  the 
Influence  of  the  smaller  states.  The  present 
system  Is  weighted  In  favor  of  the  large  In- 
dustrial states  and  particularly  the  major 
seven  states  of  California,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  Illinois.  Texas,  and  Michi- 
gan. The  direct  popular  vote  would  give 
greater  Influence  to  the  major  urban  cities 
In  those  and  other  states.  Such  influence 
would  attract  those  Interested  largely  in 
power.  Certain  of  those  cities  now  are,  or 
have  been  In  the  past,  controlled  by  city 
"bosses"  who  pledge  to  "deliver"  the  vote 
for  candidates  of  their  choice  and  who  have 
the  machinery  to  do  so.  Tammany  Hall  still 
exists  though  such  men  as  Carmen  de  Saplo 
are  gone  from  those  Halls.  This  contingency 
is  a  serious  threat  to  the  smaller  states  as 
many  do  not  have  total  population  equal 
to  that  of  one  of  the  major  cities  such  as 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  or  New  York. 

Becavise  of  the  demands  on  a  major  can- 
didate's time,  and  the  expense  of  a  national 
campaign,  these  smaller  states  not  only  may 
not  see  or  hear  the  major  candidate,  but 
also  television  and  press  coverage  may  be 
more  limited.  Millions  were  spent  on  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  1968.  I  fear  much 
more  will  have  to  be  spent  in  a  direct  popular 
election.  The  key  to  any  direct  popular  vote 
plan  Is  a  fully  Informed  electorate.  The  best 
medium  appears  to  be  television  and  such 
time,  as  we  well  know.  Is  very  expensive. 
Campaign  expyenses  must  be  dealt  with  exten- 
sively to  make  such  plan  fair  and  repre- 
sentative. 

I  am  sure  this  Subcommittee  Is  aware  of 
these  problems. 

Further,  each  of  us  as  members  of  Con- 
gress must  proceed  with  great  caution  not 
to  upset  drastically  the  balance  of  Influence 
between  the  smaller  states  and  the  large 
urban  centers.  The  direct  p)opular  vote  plan 
with  Its  Increased  Influence  through  a  Fed- 
eral-City complex  cannot,  at  this  point  In 
our  history,  maintain  the  delicate  checks  and 
bsklances  between  the  smaller  states  and  the 
larger  states.  This  is  not  a  state  sovereignty 
vs.  Federal  Government  problem,  but  a  shift 
of  influence  from  the  large  state  to  the  large 
city.  The  large  urban  city  Is  more  subject  to 
control  by  "political  machines".  Under  the 
present  system,  as  well  as  the  proposed  dis- 
trict and  proportional  plans,  the  out-state 
areas  can  still  exert  balancing  influence  on 
the  large  urban  centers  because  they  do  not 
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lend  themselves  as  readily  to  central  political 
control.  Regional  and  rural  Influences  may 
stai  be  heard.  Although  any  system  la  weight- 
ed to  favor  the  large  populous  areas,  we 
should  not  totally  Ignore  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  our  Presidential  election  ma- 
chinery which  maintains  a  modicum  of  bal- 
ance between  large  and  small  states. 

Reform,  however,  is  necessary  and  vital  to 
the  stability  of  our  electoral  process.  This 
Congress  will  hopefully  correct  the  serious 
threats  and  criticisms  of  our  process. 

These  principal  threats  are: 

1.  Correcting  and  eliminating  the  hazard 
of  the  faithless  elector"  or  a  group  of  such 
electors  acting  in  concert. 

2.  Devising  an  alternative  means  of  elect- 
ing a  President  In  the  event  of  a  tie  or  lack 
of  a  majority  or  plurality  of  the  electoral 
vote.  This  would  Involve  a  run-off  election  or 
a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate  voting 
as  Individual  members  for  a  President  and 
Vice  President  together.  The  possibility  of  a 
deadlock,  delay,  or  a  Vice  President  from  the 
opposite  political  pwrsuaslon  Is  not  relished 
by  any  segment  of  our  society. 

3.  Revision  of  the  Unit  Rule  concept  of 
casting  electoral  ballots.  Such  gross  dlsen- 
franchlsement  of  a  great  segment  of  the 
voters  cannot  be  condoned. 

4  Insuring  that  the  nominee  of  a  party 
be  luted  at  the  head  of  his  party  ballot  In 
every  state. 

The  first  practical  problem  presented  by  a 
direct  popular  vote  plsm  is  Federalization  of 
voting  requisites  regarding  age.  Such  requi- 
sites are  now  controlled  by  the  states,  and 
range  from  18  years  to  21  years  of  age.  The 
Issue  presented  Is  not  the  Constitutional 
Issue  of  18-year-olds  voting.  As  the  Senators 
are  aware.  I  have  been  a  strong  proponent 
of  reducing  the  voting  age  to  18  years  of 
age  and  making  this  standard  acroes  our 
Nation.  Differential  in  age  limitations.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  as  discriminatory  as  race 
limitations.  The  problem  Is  obtaining  ratifi- 
cation from  the  necessary  three-fourths  (  *4  ) 
majority  of  the  states.  I  would  despair  to 
see  the  needed  reforms  Just  mentioned  fall 
because  of  this  related  problem.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senators  that  the  smaller 
states'  concern  with  the  Pederal-CUy  com- 
plex and  the  threat  of  control  by  "city 
bosses"  and  political  machines  with  the 
resultant  further  erosion  of  the  small  states' 
Influence  on  the  election  of  the  President  In 
the  direct  popular  plan  may  result  In  faJl- 
lire  of  three- fourths  (  ^4  )  of  the  states  ratify- 
ing the  amendment  and  the  four  particular 
reforms  previously  mentioned  must  be  ac- 
complished. 

I  wlU  make  a  brief  statement  concerning 
the  four  critical  problems  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, then  address  myself  to  a  short  consider- 
ation of  the  salient  features  of  the  district 
and  proportional  plans. 

The  "faithless  elector"  has  Just  been  con- 
sidered by  this  body  and  I  understand  that 
the  object  of  that  debate.  Dr.  Bailey,  la 
scheduled  to  appear  before  this  Subcommit- 
tee The  real  threat  lies  In  a  group  of  such 
electors  acting  In  concert  to  throw  the  elec- 
tion Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
spectre  of  "deals"  rears  Its  ugly  head.  Bar- 
gaining for  the  highest  ofllce  In  the  land 
would  serlovisly  Jeopardize  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  any  wlimer,  and  may  further 
result  In  frustrating  the  Intent  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  must  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
would  that  man  have  the  mandate  neces- 
sary to  govern  and  eulequately  exercise  the 
powers  of  his  offloe. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the 
office  of  elector.  The  ofBce  c«m  be  eliminated 
under  the  present  system  as  well  as  the 
various  prop>a6als  for  revision.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  OfBce  does  not  require  abolish- 
ment of  the  whole  electoral  system.  There  Is 
a  serious  legal  and  Constitutional  question, 
however,  whether  the  states  by  law  can  re- 
quire an  elector  to  vote  in  a  given  mAnner 


under  the  present  system.  A  Constitutional 
Amendment  so  binding  an  elector  Is  a 
superfluous  appendage.  The  voters  do  not 
need  an  intermediary  to  exercise  their  Judg- 
ment. This  argument  posed  by  proponents  of 
the  direct  system  Is  valid.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  only  method  of  election 
left  Is  direct  popular  vote. 

The  contingency  of  the  last  election  being 
thrown  Into  the  House  under  the  present 
system  was  fraught  with  dangers,  many  real, 
others  Imagined.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
clear  possibility  exists  of  substantial  delay 
in  selecting  the  President  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent being  selected  from  the  opposite  or  even 
a  minority  party. 

All  proposals  to  reform  the  electoral  col- 
lege have  Included  alternatives  to  correct 
these  dangers.  The  two  most  significant 
would  require  the  Senate  and  House  to  meet 
In  Joint  session,  each  member  having  one 
vote,  with  a  limit  on  the  number  of  votes. 
The  other  proposal  Is  a  national  run-ofl. 
The  Subcommittee  should  consider  carefully 
the  time  delay  and  cost  Involved  in  the  latter 
proposal.  Would  additional  campaigning  be 
allowed?  Both  proposals  have  merit. 

We  must  further  determine  whether  a  ma- 
jority Is  necessary  under  any  system.  A  major 
argument  of  proponents  of  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  is  that  a  "minority  President"  may 
be  elected  under  the  present  system.  Minor- 
ity as  I  am  using  the  term  means  one  who 
finishes  second  or  below  in  the  popular  vote. 
This  danger  Is  caused  by  the  Unit  Rule,  pri- 
marily. 

The  direct  plan  will  not  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  President  with  only  a  plural- 
ity vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  may  enhance 
this  possibility  by  fractlonallzlng  our  two 
party  system.  The  question  Is  how  large 
a  plurality  is  necessary.  Forty  percent  ap- 
pears to  be  the  magic  figure  adopted  by  the 
various  amendments.  This  country  has  had 
only  three  "minority  Presidents"  under  the 
present  system,  and  only  once,  in  1876.  did 
the  winner's  chief  opponent  receive  an  abso- 
lute majority.  There  have  been,  now.  twelve 
"plurality"  Presidents.  Only  one.  President 
Lincoln  in  1860.  failed  to  receive  forty  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  He  received  39.79%. 

This  problem  ties  In  directly  with  the  Unit 
Rule.  Certainly  this  Rule  lends  some  Influ- 
ence to  the  smaller  states,  but  lends  greater 
Influence  to  larger  states.  No  President  be- 
fore President  Nixon  won  the  Presidency 
with  less  than  a  majority  of  the  seven  big 
states  and  their  210  electoral  votes.  This  does 
not  mitigate  the  fact  that  the  Unit  Rule 
is  the  most  unfair,  unrepresentative,  un- 
democratic feature  of  our  whole  electoral 
system.  The  practice  of  casting  the  whole 
block  of  votes  of  one  state  for  a  candidate 
who  wins  by  one  vote  Is  not  only  antago- 
nistic to  the  one  vote  one  man  rule,  but 
effectively  disenfranchises  many  voters  In 
that  state. 

Again,  however,  abolishment  of  the  Unit 
Rule  does  not  require  abolition  of  our  whole 
electoral  system.  Such  action  may  be  com- 
pared to  chopping  off  an  arm  to  cure  an  in- 
fected finger. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  with  Senator  Mundt  of 
S.J.  Res.  12.  calling  for  a  district  plan  The 
office  of  elector  is  retained  with  a  binding 
declaration  by  the  elector  to  vote  for  certain 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
It  requires  a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  In 
any  event  no  candidate  receives  a  majority, 
the  tliree  highest  are  chosen  and  voted  for 
by  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
each  member  having  one  vote,  three-fourths 
(%)  being  a  quorum.  If  no  person  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  after  the  fourth  vote,  the 
fifth  b^lot  shall  be  taken  on  the  two  with 
the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  fourth 
ballot. 

I  also  co-sf>onsored  S.J.  Res.  2  with  Senator 
Ervln  and  Senator  Sparkman  This  plan  calls 
for  a  proportional  distribution  of  the  electoral 
vote  In  each  state  based  on  the  percentage  ot 


the  popular  vote  received  In  that  state.  It 
wholly  abolishes  the  office  of  elector  and 
each  state's  votes  are  automatically  cast  on 
a  percentage  basis.  A  candidate  must  receive 
40%  of  the  total  electoral  vote.  If  not,  the 
two  highest  shall  be  voted  on  by  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate,  each  Congress- 
man having  one  vote. 

Both  provide  for  abolition  of  the  Unit 
Rule.  By  retaining  the  electoral  vote,  they 
balance  the  small  state-large  city  Interests 
Inherent  In  the  direct  plan. 

They  solve  the  problem  of  the  "faithless 
elector".  They  prevent  delay,  stalemate  and 
a  Vice  President  from  another  party  by  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  narrowing  the  candidates  and  limit- 
ing the  number  of  votes. 

Both  would  solve  the  four  critical  de- 
ficiencies of  the  present  system  previously 
pointed  out.  Each  provides  a  more  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  popular  vote  by  eliminating 
the  Unit  Rule,  thus  minimizing  any  posslbll. 
Ity  of  a  "Minority  President." 

I  would  point  out  one  or  two  statistical 
facts  In  relations  to  the  proposals  and  minor 
problems  presented  by  each  plan. 

Under  a  district  plan  in  the  1960  and  1964 
elections,  the  results  would  be  different.  This 
Subcommittee  was  given  these  figures  by  Mr. 
Neal  R.  Pierce,  Political  Editor  of  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  In  hearings  held  in  the  89th 
and  90th  Congress  They  appear  on  page  233 
of  the  Hearing  Record  Under  a  district  plan, 
in  1980,  President  Kennedy  would  have  re- 
ceived 244  electoral  votes  and  President  Nixon 
279 — 270  votes  being  a  majority.  The  result 
would  have  been  changed  from  President 
Kennedv's  303  electoral  votes  to  President 
Nixon's  219. 

In  19«4,  the  district  plan  would  have  given 
President  Johnson  466  votes  instead  of  486. 
and  Senator  Oold water  72  rather  than  52. 

No  flgures  are  yet  available  for  1968  by 
districts. 

In  1960,  under  a  proportional  system.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  would  have  received  265.623 
electoral  votes  and  President  Nixon  266.075. 
If  only  40  n,  were  necessary.  President  Nixon 
would  have  been  elected.  In  1968.  on  a  pro- 
portional system  requiring  40%.  President 
Nixon  would  have  received  231.524  votes,  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  218.570.  George  Wallace 
would  have  received  79.822  votes.  Forty  per- 
cent Is  215.20  electoral  votes. 

I  offer  to  the  Subcommittee  a  chart  I  have 
prepared  giving  the  state  by  state  breakdown 
on  the  electoral  votes  each  candidate  would 
have  received  in  the  1968  election  on  a  pro- 
portional basis.  I  would  request  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  record  of  these  hearings  with 
my  statement. 

I  would  point  out  under  Senator  Mundt's 
plan,  S.J  Res.  12.  in  my  opinion,  the  office 
of  elector  could  be  eliminated  without  alter- 
ing the  basic  Intent.  This  plan  would  retain 
a  semblance  of  Unit  Rule  In  each  district 
wherein  the  plurality  winner  gets  Its  one 
vote.  The  plurality  winner  statewide  gets  two 
votes.  Each  voter  effectively  has  three  votes. 
It  minimizes  the  Unit  Rule  and  retains  the 
local  and  regional  Influence  within  each 
st.ate.  which  I  feel  Is  so  necessary  to  balance 
our  system. 

The  proportional  plan  of  Senator  Ervln  and 
Senator  Sparkman,  S.J.  Res.  2,  directly  relates 
to  the  popular  vote,  but  still  retains  the  state 
and  regional  Influence.  It  eltmini^tes  entirely 
the  Unit  Rule.  It  does  present  the  problem 
that,  statistically.  In  any  close  election,  where 
third  parties  are  a  factor,  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  the  leading  candidate  will  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  He  may 
not  receive  even  40%.  but  this  contingency 
is  provided  for.  If  a  40%  plurality  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable winning  margin,  the  plurality  Issue 
is  not  critical. 

I  congratulate  the  Subcommittee  and  ap- 
preciate it  giving  me  this  opportunity.  I 
commend  the  Senators,  and  thank  them  for 
their  attention  to  my  remark;!. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  deaths 
of  the  four  students  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity were  an  intense  tragedy  to  the 
Nation.  Particularly  concerned  was  the 
American  Bar  Association's  law  student 
division. 

John  A.  Long,  president.  American  Bar 
Association,  law  student  division,  made 
a  statement  on  May  6  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  which  I 
feel  is  a  constructive  suggestion;  namely, 
bolstering  communications  in  order  to 
improve  our  present  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

As  I  recently  pointed  out  in  my  joint 
letter  with  Senator  Mansfield  of  May  6, 
1970.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
pervasive  unrest  on  our  Nation's  cam- 
puses. In  that  letter  the  Senate  majority 
leader  and  I  called  for  a  National  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  Kent  State 
deaths  and  student  disorders  generally. 
I  am  now  pleased  to  see  that  a  responsible 
appreciation  of  this  problem  hsis  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  students  them- 
selves. I  have  today  received  a  letter  from 
John  A.  Long,  president  of  the  law  stu- 
dent division  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  too  is  concerned  over  stu- 
dent imrest.  Like  his  fellow  students, 
he  has  called  for  a  meaningful  response 
from  the  Government  on  substantive 
issues  the  students  have  attempted  to 
raise,  but  he  has  also  suggested  programs 
whereby  students  can  constructively  help 
to  fashion  that  response  through  our 
democratic  processes. 

He  and  his  fellow  law  students  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  assisting  all 
of  our  young  people  in  finding  alternative 
means  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
In  the  demonstrations  of  Isist  week  they 
did  not  advocate  violence  in  the  streets; 
many  of  them  acted  as  legal  marshals  to 
see  that  the  activity  was  both  legal  and 
peaceful.  More  significantly  these  law 
students  attempted  to  articulate  the 
views  of  young  people  through  precinct 
work,  petitions,  and  as  many  of  us  saw, 
direct  lobbying  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  recent 
letter  I  received  from  him.  His  message 
echoes  what  I  have  maintained,  publicly 
and  privately— that  it  is  time  to  unclog 
the  chtmnels  of  communication  and  for 
all  to  begin  to  work  more  effectively 
through  our  democratic  process.  We  risk 
too  much  by  violence  and  shouting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statimxnt    by    John    A.    Long,    PREsmcNT. 

American  Bar  Association,  Law  Stotjent 

DrvisioN 

The  deaths  of  four  students  at  the  Kent 
State  University  campus  this  past  Monday 
are  a  tragedy  which  should  deeply  touch 
every  person  In  this  country.  It  is  a  grim 
and  disenchanting  situation  when  tensions 
and  conflict  are  so  rampant  In  our  country 
that  deadly  violence  becomes  so  inevitable. 
Many  place  blame  with  the  National  Guard 
for  such  severe,  unwarranted  and  oppressive 
measures.  Equally,  people  Indicate  that  mas- 
sive demonstrations  and  mob  tactics  which 
result  In  irrational  destruction  of  property 
and  disregard  for  basic  constitutional  rights 
must  be  firmly  met. 


Placement  of  so-called  "blame"  In  this 
fashion  Is  no  longer  tolerable.  The  fault  lies 
with  all  America.  Too  often  people  are  p>as- 
slve  and  Irresponsible.  It  is  time  that  dissent 
is  recognized  and  heard  In  this  country  be- 
fore violent  confrontation  results.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  us  all  to  hear,  evaluate,  and 
respect  the  views  of  all  our  citizens,  before 
they  feel  compelled  to  dramatically  demon- 
strate. 

Time  has  come  for  all  individuals  In  otu- 
soclety  to  look  closely  at  themselves  and  ask: 

How  have  we  allowed  communication  and 
fundamental  democratic  processes  to  degen- 
erate to  such  an  intolerable  level?  And. 
most  importantly,  how  do  we  avoid  such  un- 
necessary tragedies  as  those  at  Kent  State 
University  In  the  future? 

Confrontation  will  not  be  avoided  until 
all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  philosophy,  ac- 
tively participate  in  our  democracy.  This 
includes  intelligently  forming  opinions  based 
on  all  the  facts  and  Information,  and  then 
responsibly  voicing  that  opinion.  W£  each 
must  make  every  effort  to  Inform  others  of 
our  views  and  Its  underlying  reasons:  we 
must  contact  our  government  representa- 
tives; and  we  must  actively  endorse  and  sup- 
port candidates  for  office  who  will  commit 
themselves  to  our  view. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  In 
particular  must  regain  p>ositlons  of  local 
leadership.  A  profession  dedicated  to  com- 
plete ascertainment  of  facts  and  non-vio- 
lent settlement  of  dilutes  cannot  Idly  stand 
by  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  retain  any  vestige 
of  integrity  or  re^>ect.  Law  students,  too. 
must  assunke  positions  of  leadership  in  their 
universities.  If  they  cannot  Inspire  dissatis- 
fied feUow  students  to  see  the  futility  of 
violence  as  a  means  of  dissent,  then  hopes 
for  a  free  and  peaceable  Democratic  system 
are  certainly  misplaced. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Law  Stu- 
dent have  unanimously  endorsed  the  above 
statement. 


American  Bar  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  May  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U£.  Senate. 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  The  massive  demon- 
strations by  the  nation's  young  people  this 
past  week  have  convinced  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  professional  students  of 
this  covmtry  to  provide  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  Implement  viable  alternatives  to 
violent  confrontation.  As  president  of  the 
Law  Student  Division  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  as  co-founder  last  October  of 
the  National  Coalition  of  Student  Profes- 
sionals I  have  been  In  a  unique  position  to 
understand  the  needs  and  concerns  of  our 
young  people  and  to  provide  the  channel  of 
communication  necessary  to  develop  and  im- 
plement such  alternatives.  Moreover,  as  the 
only  student  member  of  the  ABA  Commission 
on  Campus  Government  and  Student  Dis- 
sent, a  fifteen  member  commission  of  Na- 
tional leaders.  Including  presidents  and  deans 
from  the  Nation's  most  respected  universi- 
ties. I  have  been  made  all  the  more  aware 
of  the  values  and  attitudes  which  must  be 
legitimately  accommodated  if  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  Is  to  be  achieved. 

I  am  convinced  that  law  students  In  par- 
ticular have  the  requisite  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  to  channel  the  Idealism, 
energy  and  frustration  of  young  people  into 
constructive  activity.  In  a  spontaneous  and 
responsible  burst  of  energy  this  last  week 
law  students  across  the  country  led,  assisted, 
and  co-ordinated  their  fellow  students  In 
effective  political  action  against  the  War. 
They  acted  as  legal  marshals  In  orderly 
demonstrations  in  Washington  and  cities 
throughout  country.  They  helped  to  orga- 
nize precinct  vrork,  articulate  letter  cam- 
paigns, panels  to  list  and  evaluate  candi- 
dates for  election  this  fall,  and  groups  to 


make  direct  communications  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration. 

The  Law  Student  Division,  which  repre- 
sents the  70.000  law  students  In  the  144  Ac- 
credited Law  Schools  of  the  country,  has 
been  at  work  eetabUshlng  a  legitimate  na- 
tional consensus  of  the  concern  of  Its  mem- 
bers. Through  our  Board  of  Governors,  a 
twenty  man  body  representing  every  region 
and  vlewp->*.nt  nationally,  we  Issued  a  unani- 
mous statement  of  concern  over  the  Kent 
State  deaths  and  the  Immediate  need  for 
the  voice  of  the  young  to  be  beard  in  re- 
ordering our  national  priorities.  Through 
our  Congressional  Liaison  Office  and  regional 
legislative  committees  we  have  attempted 
throughout  last  year  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  student  sentiment  and  to  maintain  a 
constant  awareness  of  the  activities  of  our 
Government  representatives.  Beyond  this, 
the  formation  of  the  Coalition  of  Student 
Professional  provides  a  potential  vehicle  to 
accurately  refiect  the  views  of  the  more  than 
750.000  students  In  Medicine.  Pharmacy, 
Ntirslng,  Architecture  and  Law. 

As  I  Interpret  these  facts,  Senator,  It  Is 
clear  that  professional  students  for  the  6tbx 
time  have  assumed  their  appropriate  roles 
as  responsible  campus  leaders.  "Through  the 
Law  Student  Division  and  after  that  the 
National  CX>alitlon  they  stand  ready  to  fol- 
low up  with  quiet  persistence  and  sophisti- 
cated administration  the  emotional  out- 
pourings of  this  last  week.  Through  our  ef- 
forts I  am  convinced  that  we  can  materially 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  respon- 
sive dialogue  between  the  Government  and 
the  University  Community. 

In  regard  to  your  proposal  along  with 
Senator  Mansfield  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  Investigate  the  Kent  State  deaths  and 
student  unrest  generally  I  hope  that  a 
meaningful  response  to  the  divisions  within 
our  society  can  be  articulated.  I  stand  ready 
with  my  organizations  to  serve  in  whatever 
capacity  Is  needed  on  that  Commission. 
Through  it,  I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  become 
students  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
of  these  troubled  times. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

John  A.  Long. 


THE  SPEAKER  RETIRES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  from 
the  Dedham  Transcript,  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  and  the  Lowell  Sun,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  relating  to  the  retirement  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nation    Owes    McCormack    Bio   Debt — Sats 
Ex-Matob  Coixins 

(By  John  P.  Collins) 

(Editor's  note. — Former  Boston  Mayor 
John  P.  Collins,  widdy  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  muaJclpal  administrators  of 
his  time,  substitute  this  week  as  guest 
columnist  for  James  G.  Colbert,  who  Is  re- 
covering from  a  massive  atteck  of  pneu- 
monia. ) 

To  write  a  column  as  substitute  for  Jimmy 
Colbert  is  both  a  heavy  responsibility  and  a 
challenge. 

A  heavy  responsibility  because  of  the  de- 
sire as  well  as  the  duty  to  bring  to  Jimmy's 
thousands  of  readers  the  Inside  news,  the 
wise  vrtse  Interpretation,  and  the  skillful 
judgment  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

It  is  an  impossible  challenge  because  I 
know  of  few  who  possess  Jimmy's  fluency 
in  and  command  of  the  King's  English  or  his 
ability  to  make  his  writing  to  absorbingly  in- 
teresting to  his  readers.  And  so  It  Is  with  oon- 
slderable  trepidation  that  I  begin. 
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If  we  wer«  to  search  for  a  subject  of  un- 
usual political  and  human  interest  to  the 
MAders  of  this  column  we  might  start  with 
Jamas  O.  CXtlbert  himself. 

There  has  probably  not  been  a  personage 
In  ilassacbusettA  political  history  of  the  la^t 
forty-odd  years  who  has  not  had  occasion  to 
ask  for  and  to  bene&t  from  the  advice  of 
Jimmy  Colbert  In  matters  of  candidacy,  cam- 
paigning, and  general  political  strategy. 

Jimmy  Is  unmatched  in  his  ability  to  Judge 
the  temper  and  mood  of  the  voting  public 
and  In  his  ability  to  forecast  election  re- 
suits  whether  the  matter  be  one  of  Issues 
or  personalities. 

He  has  had  the  confidence,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  kept  the  confidence,  of  men  and 
women  on  botti  sides  of  the  pcu'ty  aisle,  at 
every  level  of  government. 

Among  those,  besides  his  readers,  who  have 
benefited  from  his  views,  have  been  the  late 
beloved  Maurice  J.  Tobln,  mayor,  governor, 
and  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  relied  heavily 
on  Jimmy's  advice,  the  late  beloved  Mayor 
Jomn  B.  Hynes.  who  constantly  enjoyed  the 
exchange  of  views  and  the  matching  of  wits 
with  Jimmy;  and  countless  others,  including 
your  deponent. 

We  wish  Jimmy  a  speedy  and  complete 
and  happy  recovery,  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  his  family,  and  to  spare  his 
thousands  of  readers  any  further  exposure 
to  pedestrian  prose. 

And  now,  as  to  political  news  itself,  at 
this  writing  the  most  important  news  Is 
that  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
decided  not  to  seek  reelection. 

The  City  of  Boston  and  the  entire  nation 
owe  a  tremendous  and  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude   to      John   McCormack. 

Half  of  our  present  voting  population  is  too 
young  to  remember  the  innumerable  and 
Invaluable  services  of  John  McCormack  start- 
ing several  decades  ago.  He  was  a  right- 
hand  man  not  only  to  presidents  but  also 
to  the  cause  of  social  Justice.  He  never 
filnched  from  a  fight:  he  never  feared  an 
enemy.  If  it  was  good  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  then  John  McCormack  waa 
there,  all  the  time.  He  was  never  too  big  to 
attend  to  the  Interests  of  his  lowliest  con- 
stituent. 

He  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  ad- 
miration of  all  whom  he  has  encountered  In 
public  office  He  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a 
premise  and  has  never  broken  a  promise. 
His  personal  and  public  life  are  shining  ex- 
amples of  probity,  integrity,  and  respect  and 
love  for  his  fellow  human  beings. 

The  magnificent  accc«npllshments  of 
Speaker  McCormack.  for  the  past  eight  years 
the  second  most  powerful  figure  in  America, 
have  been  weU  chronicled  in  the  national 
and  local  press:  forty-two  years  in  Congress 
and  an  active  public  life  of  half  a  centur>-. 
trusted  leader  under  President  Roosevelt. 
Truman.  Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and 
Nixon.  He  at  all  times  placed  the  welfare  of 
his  country  and  his  state  above  politics  and 
personal  popularity 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  however, 
that  his  contributions  to  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  Conimonwealth  of  Massachusetts  are 
somewhat  less  well  knowT..  The  Speaker 
played  a  lesullng  role  In  the  retention  and 
expansion  of  public  facilities  such  as  the 
Naw  Yard.  Army  Base,  Hanscom  Field,  and 
NASA. 

He  made  many  major  contributions  to 
Boston's  Government  Center  project,  which 
might  be  of  Interest  to  Bostonians.  I  describe 
it  briefly  as  illustrative  of  many  other  con- 
tributions 

In  1959.  after  my  election  as  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, the  concept  of  the  Government  Center 
as  we  now  know  it.  had  been  apparently 
shattered.  The  late  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes.  my 
distinguished  predecessor  and  friend,  had 
appointed  a  Government  Center  Commis- 
sion, chaired  by  Robert  Morgan,  to  remove 
the  blight  of  the  barrooms,  tatto  parlors,  and 


burlesque  houses  of  ScoUay  Square  and  re- 
place it  with  a  cluster  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  buildings.  Political  bickering  and  law- 
suits had  rendered  this  vision  Impossible  as 
of  January  1,  1960. 

After  consultation  with  all  segments  of 
Boston.  I  decided  that  the  concept  should 
be  revived  and  expanded.  I  called  Speaker 
McCormack  in  Washington  to  enlist  his 
support.  A  visit  to  Washington  followed. 

The  Federal  Government  had  decided  to 
buUd  the  Federal  Building  in  the  Back  Bay 
on  the  site  presently  being  developed  for  the 
John  Hancock  Headquarters  Building.  City 
Hall  waa  to  have  been  built  on  Washington 
Street  on  the  old  Boston  Post  site,  which  now 
houses  the  new  Boston  Company  Building. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
uncertain  as  to  where,  if  or  when.  It  would 
deal  with  its  additional  space  requirement. 

I  requested  the  Speaker  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation.  He  complied  without  delay,  and 
the  Congressmen  and  Congresswoman  Edith 
Nourse  Rodgers,  voted  unanimously  to  urge 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  the 
Scollay  Square  site. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  build  the  Federal  Building  on  Back  Bay 
land,  which  it  controlled  was  the  next  item 
on  the  agenda.  To  deaJ  with  this  problem. 
Speaker  McCormack  arranged  a  meeting 
with  the  GSA  administrator  Franklin  Ploete. 

Present  were:  myself.  William  Saltonstall, 
representing  the  then  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall, and  Ted  Reardon.  representing  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  persuasive  powers  of 
John  McCormack  and  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  were  never  more  ap- 
parent. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting,  the  GSA  and 
the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  the  Scol- 
lay Square  location  for  the  Federal  Build- 
ing. The  Government  Center  then  became 
a  viable  possibility.  I.  M.  Pel  drew  the  overall 
land  use  plan:  the  architectural  competi- 
tion ensued:  and  the  magnificent  Govern- 
ment Center  complex  was  approved  by  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  under  Edward 
Lcgue  (of  which  James  G.  Colbert  was  a 
member)    and  the  City  Council. 

Architects  across  America  have  judged  the 
new  City  Hall  to  be  the  greatest  public  build- 
ing constructed  in  America  in  this  century, 
and  the  Government  Center  Itself,  with  Its 
wise  use  of  open  space,  has  become  an 
amenity  which  will  be  enjoyed  for  centuries 
by  all  who  love  Boston.  John  McCormack 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  events  leading 
to  its  creation. 

I  have  told  this  story  In  public  once  be- 
fore, but  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  It  for  the  written  record. 

The  decade  of  the  70"8  may  well  deter- 
mine the  social  and  p>olltlcal  direction  of 
America  for  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
t\iry.  Those  who  seek  the  responsibilities  of 
pKJwer  on  every  level  of  government  could 
utilize  the  public  and  private  life  and  rec- 
ord of  John  W.  McCormack  as  a  guide  for 
their  endeavors.  America  and  his  native  city 
will  miss  him. 

We  wish  for  the  Speaker  and  his  beloved 
but  now  ill  Harriet  our  best  wishes  for  a 
well-earned  respite  from  the  rigors  of  a  half 
century  of  public  service  In  the  tumultuous 
period  spanning  1920  to  1970.  Well  done,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

An  Old  Soldier 

As  elder  statesmen  go,  Boston's  Congress- 
man John  W.  McCormack  qualifies. 

After  holding  the  prestigious  position  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  past  eight  years 
and  a  member  of  Congress  since  1928,  there 
are  few  men  in  the  history  of  the  country 
who  could  come  close  to  offering  a  challenge. 

Now  78  years  old,  the  Congressman  from 
Boston  has  decided  to  rest  on  his  laurels  In 
public  service  by  retiring   to  the  quiet  life 


to  which  he  is  so  greatly  entitled.  His  decision 
not  to  seek  re-election  (which  he  could  have 
won  In  a  walk)  shows  his  personal  awareness 
of  trying  to  continue  In  the  public  service 
while  combatting  the  frailties  of  advancing 
years. 

While  he  has  been  a  loyal  and  steadfast 
disciple  of  the  principles  and  policies  laid 
down  by  his  beloved  Democratic  party,  he 
has  at  all  times  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill, 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican.  His  hon- 
esty, his  integrity  or  his  devotion  to  duty 
have  never  been  challenged. 

One  of  his  closest  friends  In  Congress  over 
a  long  span  of  years  was  Lowell's  late  Con- 
gressnmn  Edith  Nourse  Rogers.  As  a  Re- 
publican, she  disagreed  with  Mr.  McCormack 
on  many  national  Issues,  but  it  was  always 
constructive  disagreement  that  never  diluted 
the  respect  that  each  had  for  the  other. 

In  1962  Congressman  McCormack  was 
elected  Speaker  by  his  colleagues,  succeeding 
the  late  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas.  It  was  a 
signal  honor  that  not  only  reflected  gretit 
credit  upon  him.  but  one  which  brought 
considerable  prestige  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Congressman  McCormack  has  made  a  wise 
decision,  however  reluctant  he  may  have 
been  In  reaching  It.  We  would  much  rather 
remember  him  as  an  articulate  and  capable 
presiding  officer  In  the  House  rather  than  a 
man  who  had  succumbed  to  senility. 

The  Commonwealth  wishes  John  McCor- 
mack Its  very  best  as  he  enters  the  twilight 
of  life. 

I'hey  say  that  old  soldiers  never  die — they 
Just  fade  away.  As  an  old  soldier  In  the  public 
service.  John  McCormack  may  fade  away — 
let's  hope  It  will  be  a  long  and  graceful 
process. 

A  DEPARTiniE  WrrH  Honor  and  Respect 

The  decision  of  House  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack to  resign  p)ermlts  a  graceful  exit  for 
a  very  old,  very  able,  and  conscientious  ser;-- 
ant. 

This  has  been  a  troubled  year  for  him,  a 
year  in  which  he  has  had  to  shoulder  the 
bltternest-  of  betrayal  within  his  official 
family  and  one  In  which  he  has  had  to  carry 
on  the  most  responsible  duties  in  the  face 
of  growing  rebellion  from  young  lions. 

His  retirement,  nevertheless.  Is  no  retreat. 
The  field  he  leaves,  he  clearly  won  and  dom- 
inated. 

Once,  John  McCormack  was  a  yoimg  Hon, 
too.  The  politics  he  brought  to  Washington 
were  the  "New  Politics"  of  his  era.  For  more 
than  four  decades,  he  has  championed  causes 
which  curdled  the  blood  of  conservatives  and 
brought  satisfaction  to  progressives. 

Social  Security  may  seem  like  a  moss- 
backed  consideration  to  the  young  activists 
of  today.  But  when  it  was  introduced  and 
fought  for  by  such  as  John  McCormack,  then 
in  his  thirties,  it  was  treated  as  outright 
social  revolution  by  Its  opponents. 

John  McCormack  knew  that  If  progress  was 
to  be  won.  It  had  to  be  won  within  the  sys- 
tem. So  he  learned  the  system  well  enough 
to  master  it  He  learned  its  strengths  and 
its  weaknesses,  and  he  exploited  both  to  serve 
the  ends  he  believed  to  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  nation  and  his  party. 

Now  It  would  seem  that  the  young  might 
learn  something  from  that.  John  McCor- 
mack'3  lifetime  is  a  study  In  making  the 
system  work  from  Inside  the  government. 
Just  as  Walter  Reuther's  lifetime  Is  a  study 
In  making  the  system  work  from  outside  the 
government. 

If  both  lifetimes  prove  anything,  they  prove 
that  the  system  can  work.  It  can  be  made 
to  work.  Where  it  goes  wrong  is  in  the  people 
who  work  within  It  or  who  choose  to  ignore 
It.  Where  it  goes  wrong  Is  where  and  when 
the  people  set  the  wTong  goals  for  it. 

Many  stand  eager  to  take  John  McCor- 
mack's  place.  It  would  seem  that  the  elec- 
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torate  of  his  district  should  look  hard  at  the 
problems  the  district  faces.  John  served  his 
district  well  during  his  lifetime,  and  because 
he  did  that  the  district  provided  him  with 
the  freedom  he  needed  to  serve  his  nation 
well.  That,  too.  Is  the  way  the  system  works. 
Hopefully,  the  person  who  replaces  John 
McCormack  will  be  as  tireless  In  his  devo- 
tion to  answering  the  needs  of  both  the  con- 
stituency and  the  nation  as  he  was. 


and  the  other  11  Senators,  now  sen'ing 
in  the  Senate,  who  served  with  her  in 
the  House,  in  saluting  a^  truly  wonderful 
American. 


McCormack   Steps   Down 

The  career  of  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack spans  an  era  of  great  change  in  Amer- 
ican life.  During  his  42  years  on  Capitol  Hill, 
he  has  been  privy  to  the  legislative  actions 
that  shaped  much  of  the  change.  So  his  an- 
nounced retirement  does,  in  a  way.  close  out 
a  chapter. 

McCormack's  humble  Boston  background 
Imbued  him  with  a  view  of  life  that  enthusi- 
astically supported  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal. 

He  earned  his  spurs  and  the  respect  of  Sam 
Rayburn  during  those  years  of  radical  inno- 
vation. When  Rayburn  became  speaker,  Mc- 
Cormack was  elected  majority  leader,  and 
never  thereafter  left  the  ranks  of  Democratic 
leadership. 

His  last  years  as  spteaker  have  been  marred 
somewhat  by  liberal  attacks  from  within  his 
own  i)arty  and  the  indictment  of  two  close 
associates  for  influence  peddling.  But  Mc- 
Cormack's grip  on  tlie  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic faithful  within  the  House  has  re- 
mained quite  firm. 

The  void  he  leaves  in  the  heavily  Demo- 
cratic Ninth  District  will  not  lack  for  aspi- 
rants. Among  the  announced  are  State  Sen. 
John  Moakley,  City  Councillor  Thomas  I. 
Atkins,  a  Negro,  and  Daniel  J.  Houton,  a  31- 
year-old  Tufts  graduate  student.  City  Coun- 
cillors John  Saltonstall  and  Louise  Day 
Hicks  might  enter  the  lists,  It  Is  rumored. 
The  primary  will  be  crowded. 

No  matter  who  wins.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  canny  political  Instincts  and  energetic 
service  of  John  McCormack  will  not  soon  be 
equalled.  When  he  leaves,  a  long  tradition 
will  depart  with  him. 


SENATOR  SPARKMAN'S  SALUTE  TO 
EX-REPRESE>rrATTVE  JEANNETTE 
RANKIN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
a  grand  lady  celebrates  her  90th  birth- 
day. I  refer  to  ex -Representative  Jean- 
nette  Rankin.  She  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  the  other  fine  women  who 
have  followed  in  her  footsteps.  She  served 
from  1917  to  1919  as  a  Republican  from 
Montana.  She  served  a  second  term  1941 
to  1943. 

Although  she  is  90  years  old,  she  is 
still  active.  Recently  she  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  100  women  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Her  record  is 
outstanding  in  the  promotion  of  women'jk 
suffrage. 

During  her  second  term  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  her  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  While  I  did  not  agree 
with  her  on  a  number  of  issues,  I  always 
respected  her  for  the  forthright  way  in 
which  she  fought  for  the  things  in  which 
she  believed.  I  was  reminded  recently 
that  on  one  occasion  during  a  seated  dis- 
cussion on  an  issue  she  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

May  I  stand?  I  fight  better  sttmdlng. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  three 
Senators  who  are  still  serving  as  Sena- 
tors since  the  time  she  was  in  the  House 
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GETTING  OUT  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Set  a  date 
in  Vietnam,  Stock  to  it.  Get  out,"  written 
by  Clark  Clifford  and  published  in  Life 
magazine. 

To  my  mind  it  states  most  clearly  our 
position  in  Vietnam  and  offers  a  succinct 
proposal  for  our  disinvolvement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Set  a  Date  in  Vietnam.  Stick  to  It.  Gei  Out 
(By  Clark  Clifford) 

On  the  evening  of  April  30.  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Inform  the  American  i)eople 
that  In  order  to  "avoid  a  wider  war"  and 
"keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  In 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum,"  he  had 
ordered  American  troops  to  Invade  Cambodia. 

My  mind  went  back  to  a  day  In  April  1961 
when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
disaster  which  had  Just  occurred.  He  was 
agitated  and  deadly  serloxis.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  words;  "I  have  made  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Not  only  were  our  facts  in  error,  but 
our  policy  was  wrong  because  the  premises 
on  which  it  was  built  were  wrong."  These 
words  of  President  Kennedy  apply  with 
stsirtUng  accuracy  to  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  invade  Cambodia.  Unfortunately.  It 
Is  clear  that  President  Nixon's  action  Is  an 
Infinitely  greater  mistake  than  President 
Kennedy's,  because  more  than  400,000  Ameri- 
can boys  remain  Involved  in  Vietnam,  and 
far  graver  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
our  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  welcomed  President 
Nixon's  promises  to  end  the  Vietnam  war 
and  bring  our  boys  home.  Like  most  Ameri- 
cans, I  applauded  the  President's  action  in 
withdrawing  115,000  of  our  troop>s  so  far. 
and  have  noted  his  Intention,  with  some 
qualifications,  to  withdraw  150,000  more  In 
the  next  12  months.  Like  most  Americans, 
my  sincere  inclination  Is  to  support  our 
President  in  times  of  crisis.  However,  I  can- 
not remain  silent  In  the  face  of  his  reck- 
less decision  to  send  troops  to  Cambodia, 
continuing  a  course  of  action  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  President 
Nixon  is  taking  our  nation  down  a  road  that 
Is  leading  us  more  deeply  Into  Vietnam 
rather  than  taking  us  out. 

George  Santayuna  once  SEdd:  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  it."  In  my  personal  experience 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have  learned  cer- 
tain basic  and  Important  lessons.  It  has  been 
my  hope  that  the  present  administration 
would  study  the  past  and  determine  not  to 
repeat  certain  actions  previously  taken. 
However,  I  must  express  the  deepest  concern 
that  it  Is  now  apparent  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  grasped  these  vital  lessons  which 
seem  so  blazingly  clear  as  we  look  ba,ck  at 
the  last  five  years  of  our  substantial  partic- 
ipation in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  have  learned  three  fundamental  lessons 
from  my  personal  experience  with  Vietnam 
and  I  shall  present  them  in  this  article.  I 
shall  then  discuss  how  these  lessons  apply 
to  the  Cambodian  situation.  Finally,  I  will 
suggest  a  sp>ecific  plan  for  our  extrication 
from  Vietnam. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States 
i3  not  involved  in  Vietnam,  nor  does  our  na- 


tioTial  interest  in  the  area  warrant  our  con- 
tinued military  presence  there. 

The  basis  of  our  original  participation  in 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  so-called  "domino  theory." 
If  South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to  fall,  then 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  possibly 
even  In  the  Asian  subcontinent,  might  topple, 
one  after  the  other.  If  this  occurred.  It  was 
alleged,  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  adversely  affected.  At  one 
time,  I  accepted  the  reasonableness  of  this 
theory,  but  my  own  personal  experience  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  now  un- 
sound. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  change 
in  my  own  thinking  has  been  the  attitude, 
evidenced  over  the  last  five  years,  of  the  na- 
tions In  Asia  that  would  be  most  seriously 
affected  if  the  dconino  theory  were  applicable. 
These  nations  are  infinitely  better  acquainted 
with  the  political,  mUltary  and  diplomatic 
facts  of  life  In  that  part  of  the  world,  for  they 
have  lived  with  them  for  hundreds  of  years. 
As  one  looks  at  the  map  of  the  area.'  it  is 
interesting  to  fan  out  from  South  Vietnam 
and  ascertain  the  number  of  troops  that 
these  countries  have  sent  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam because.  In  the  flnal  analysis,  that  Is 
the  most  accurate  test  of  the  degree  of  their 
concern. 

Burma,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the  west, 
have  sent  no  troops  to  South  Vietnam.  Sin- 
gapore and  Malaysia  have  sent  no  troops, 
while  Thailand  has  sent  only  token  forces. 

The  Philippines  have  sent  no  combat 
troops.  The  personnel  of  the  engineering 
units  and  hospital  corps  it  did  send  have 
been  largely  withdrawn.  Indonesia,  India 
and  Pakistan  have  sent  no  troops. 

These  are  the  closest  dominoes,  and  should 
be  the  first  to  fall. 

As  far  as  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  concerned, 
their  behavior  hardly  justifies  any  sacrifice 
of  American  lives  or  treasure  on  their  be- 
half. The  situation  existing  In  these  coun- 
tries is  Incredibly  sleazy,  and  should  be 
known  and  understood  by  all  Americans. 

Most  of  the  men  and  materiel  of  war  used 
to  fight  against  American  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  come  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU 
through  Laos.  Is  Laos  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  trail? 
Certainly  not!  In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  Is 
the  case.  On  March  6,  1970,  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma,  prime  minister  of  Laos,  had  a  press  con- 
ference and  said: 

"I  told  the  ambassador  from  North  Vlet- 
name  last  year  that  we  will  accept  the  use 
of  the  trail  by  North  VietTiamese  troops  with 
the  condition  that  those  troops  withdraw 
from  the  Important  regions  of  Laos." 

While  American  pilots,  on  a  sharply  esca- 
lated basis,  are  fighting  and  dying  in  sup- 
port of  Laotian  forces  engaged  with  Com- 
munist troops,  the  ruler  of  Laos  suggests  a 
deal  that  would  permit  the  North  Vietnamese 
free  use  of  the  trail  through  Laos  to  trans- 
port troops,  guns  and  ammunition  to  kill 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  Cambodia,  for  years,  enemy  supplies 
have  come  into  the  port  of  Sihanoukvllle  and 
have  been  transported  across  Cambodia  into 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  used  against  Ameri- 
can forces. 

Laos  and  Cambodia  have  not  been  prepyared 
to  jeopardize  their  own  Interests  to  prevent 
North  Vietnam  from  conquering  the  South. 
In  fact,  at  least  until  Sihanouk's  recent  fall, 
both  countries  have  been  helping  the  Ncwth 
Vietnamese,  and  maneuvering  to  make  their 
own  deals.  The  United  States  has  become  in- 
volved in  the  age-old  Intrigue  and  chicanery 
that  are  traditional  In  the  area. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  met,  many 
times  over,  any  obligation  or  commitment 
that  we  had  In  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  believe  that  the  developments  of  the  last 
five  years  shotild  persuade  us  that  the  time 
has  come  to  disengage  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
bring  our  men  home. 
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I  believe  most  Americans  agree,  but  from 
what  he  says  and  does.  President  Nixon  con- 
tinues grossly  to  exaggerate  Vietnam's  Im- 
portance to  our  national  security. 

In  giving  thought  and  study  to  this  enig- 
ma, I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  a  eurlotis  obsession  about 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Back  In  1954, 
In  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  then  Vice  President  NUon:  "If  In  or- 
der to  avoid  further  Communist  expansion  in 
Asia  and  particularly  In  Indochina,  If  In  or- 
der to  avoid  It  we  must  take  the  risk  now 
of  putting  American  boys  in  ...  I  person- 
ally would  support  such  a  decision."  This 
Is  particularly  startling  because  Mr.  Nixon 
was  recommending  tliat  we  send  American 
troops  Into  Indochina  to  help  the  French 
who  were  engaged  In  war  there  to  retain 
their  colonial  territories. 

In  1965.  President  Nixon,  then  a  private 
citizen,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times. 
In  that  letter,  he  declared  that  "victory  for 
the  Vletcong  .  .  .  would  mean  ultimately  the 
destruction  of  freedom  of  speech  for  all  men 
for  all  time,  not  only  In  Asia  but  In  the 
United  States  as  well."  In  his  sp>eech  of  Nov. 
3.  1969  he  referred  to  the  "great  stakes  In- 
volved In  Vietnam,"  and  asserted  that  they 
were  no  less  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  "In  the  Middle  East,  In  Berlin,  even- 
tually even  In  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

T  want  very  much  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  wise,  mature  and  to  ex- 
ercise good  Judgment,  but  a  statement  of 
this  kind  shakes  my  confidence  to  Its  very 
core.  I  cannot  remain  silent  when  President 
Nixon  acts  as  though  he  believes  that  a  cer- 
tain political  result  in  a  small  underdevel- 
oped country  of  18  million  persons  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  somehow  crucial  to  "the  future 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  America  and  In  the 
world." 

I  have  learned  these  past  years  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  local  war  arising  out  of 
the  particular  political  conditions  existing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  consider  it  a  delusion  to 
suggest  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  {tart  of 
a  worldwide  program  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

President  Nixon  continually  argues  that 
we  must  fight  In  Vietnam  now  to  avoid  "a 
bigger  war  or  surrender  later."  But  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that  the  only  real  danger  of  a 
"bigger  war"  would  come  from  the  continued 
escalation  of  the  rapidly  widening  confiict  in 
Indochina. 

We  cannot  win  a  military  victory  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  must,  therefore,  cease  try- 
ing to  do  so. 

The  goal  of  winning  a  military  victory  In 
South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  a  wUl-o'- 
the-wlsp  that  has  led  us  from  one  military 
adventure  to  another.  I  have  reached  the 
clear  conclusion  that  we  are  not  winning 
such  a  victory,  nor  can  we  win  it  in  the 
future. 

Certain  restraints  have  been  placed  upon 
our  military  activity  by  the  political  realities 
that  exist.  We  have  been  unwilling  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  engage  In  Indiscrimi- 
nate bombing  or  mining  of  Its  harbors.  As  a 
result,  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  most 
difficult  type  of  guerrilla  war  and  probably 
what  is  the  most  difficult  terrain  In  which 
to  fight  Our  enormous  firepower  and  our  air- 
power  are  seriotisly  limited  and  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  fighting  takes  place 
In  the  deepest  Jungles  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  warfare,  i.  nation  has  three  major  goals. 
The  first  Is  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as 
possible  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  second 
Is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  war-making  poten- 
tial, and  the  third  is  to  seize  and  hold  enemy 
territory.  In  the  present  conflict,  a  substan- 
tial ntimber  of  the  enemy  have  been  killed 
but  the  troops  from  the  North  continue  to 
come  down  In  an  uninterrupted  flow.  The 
enemy  is  well  armed,  well  equipped  and  well 
trained,  and  is  expert  In  guerrilla  warfare. 


And  Hanoi  has  made  clear  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
accept  substantial  casualties  for  as  long  as 
necessary. 

As  to  the  second  goal,  we  have  been  un- 
successful because  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  war-making  potential. 
The  factories  turning  out  guns,  rockets,  mor- 
tars and  the  materiel  of  war  are  not  located 
in  North  Vietnam,  but  in  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  destroy  the  fac- 
tories in  those  countries.  We  attempted  in- 
stead to  impede  the  flow  of  weapons  into 
South  Vietnam  by  a  bombing  campaign  In 
the  North.  In  my  opinion,  the  results  did  not 
warrant  the  enormous  cost  to  us. 

We  have  been  no  more  successful  in  pur- 
suing the  third  goal  of  seizing  and  holding 
territory.  The  enemy  does  not  operate  along 
a  battle  line:  his  objective  is  not  to  hold 
territory.  When  we  attack,  the  enemy  yields, 
but  he  returns  when  we  move  out. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  we  have  lost 
the  lives  of  close  to  45,000  Americans,  had 
more  tiian  275.000  wounded,  spent  over  •laS 
thousand  million,  lost  close  to  7,000  planes, 
and  dropped  more  tonnage  of  bombs  in  this 
conflict  than  we  did  In  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  combined. 

Our  problem  In  Vietnam  is  due  not  only 
to  our  inability  to  attain  the  military  goals, 
despite  our  great  effort,  but  to  the  fact  that 
t^e  struggle  is  basically  a  political  one.  The 
enemy  continues  to  symbolize  the  forces  of 
nationalism.  The  regime  which  we  support  is 
a  narrowly  based  military  dictatorship. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  only  alternative  to  his  Vletnamlza- 
tion  program  is  the  "defeat  and  humiliation" 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  announced  his 
determination  not  to  accept  this  "first  de- 
feat" in  our  nation's  history.  ITie  President's 
view  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  complete 
misreading  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam,  of  our  role  and  purpose  there 
and  of  the  American  national  Interest.  The 
alternatives  in  Vietnam  are  not  military  vic- 
tory on  the  one  band,  or  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion on  the  other.  We  did  not  Intervene  to 
conquer  North  Vietnam,  but  solely  to  extend 
a  shield  for  South  Vietnam.  We  did  not  In- 
tervene to  Impose  any  particular  government 
on  South  Vietnam.  The  Interests  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  will  be  served  and 
our  objectives  will  be  achieved  by  a  realistic 
political  settlement.  A  program  for  orderly 
disengagement  will  create  the  conditions  in 
which  productive  negotiations  become  pos- 
sible. Such  a  program  is  the  only  way  to 
peace,  and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  is  the 
only  victory  that  we  should  seek. 

One  of  the  deepest  concerns  I  have  about 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  while  he  proclaims  his  dedica- 
tion to  a  political  settlement,  by  his  actions 
still  seeks  to  gain  the  military  victory  that 
cannot  be  won. 

We  cannot  continue  to  fight  the  tear  in 
Vietnam  tcithovt  doing  serious  and  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  our  ovm  country. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  young  people 
in  the  United  States  is  a  virulent  one.  They 
feel  especially  affected  by  the  war  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  fight  It.  Many 
of  them  do  not  believe  in  It  and  they  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  they  must  fight  and 
die  In  a  remote  comer  of  Southeast  Asia 
when  they  know  their  country  is  in  no  peril 
whatsoever.  One  of  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  conflict  is  the  disunity  and  bitterness, 
and  in  some  Instances  violence,  it  has 
brought  about  in  our  country. 

The  war  has  confused  many  Americans  and 
has  caused  a  continuing  loss  of  confidence 
because  the  Institutions  of  our  government 
have  not  dealt  with  the  pressing  problem  of 
national  priorities.  Every  domestic  problem 
we  have,  includmg  poverty.  Inadequate  hous- 
ing, crime,  educational  deficiencies,  hunger 
and  pollution  is  affected  adversely  by  oxir 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I  do 


not  believe  these  problems  will  be  brought 
under  control  until  we  have  disengaged  from 
that  conflict. 

The  war  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  In- 
flation that  is  hurting  every  citizen  in  our 
nation.  We  are  also  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
setback  as  far  as  business  is  concerned.  The 
effect  of  the  war  on  our  economy  is  dramatic. 
Almost  Immediately  after  our  foolhardy  en- 
try Into  Cambodia,  the  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average  declined  over  19  points. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  President  Nixon 
continues  to  give  priority  to  policy  in  Indo- 
china and  to  Ignore  its  consequences  at 
home.  His  actions  are  dividing  the  nation 
when  we  need  desperately  to  be  united  and 
to  devote  our  energies  to  our  critical  domestic 
problems. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  ignores  these 
three  lessons.  The  President  ordered  up  to 
20.000  American  troops  into  Cambodia,  and 
has  now  promised  to  have  them  out  by  July 
1.  I  know  already,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the 
operation  will  achieve  little.  The  enemy  will 
fade  mto  the  Jungles  of  Cambodia,  which  are 
Just  as  Impassable  and  Impenetrable  as  those 
in  Vietnam.  Any  military  gains  will  be  tem- 
porary and  inconsequential. 

This  is  not  an  idle  prognostication  upon 
my  part  but  is  an  opinion  derived  from  past 
experience.  Time  and  again  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  recommendation  was  made  that  a 
sweep  be  conducted  through  the  Ashau 
Valley  on  the  grounds  that  a  vital  blow  could 
be  struck  against  enemy  forces.  Time  and 
again,  thousands  of  American  troops  would 
sweep  through  the  valley  and  find  practically 
no  enemy  soldiers.  The  same  will  happen  In 
Cambodia. 

How  unfortunate  It  is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  heed  the  congressional  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  State  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  when 
he  testified  on  April  23,  Just  one  week  before 
the  President  spoke.  Secretary  Rogers  said: 

"We  have  no  incentive  to  escalate.  Our 
whole  incentive  Is  to  de-escalate.  We  recog- 
nize that  if  we  escalate  and  get  Involved  in 
Cambodia  with  our  ground  troops,  that  our 
whole  program  (Vletnamlzatlon)  is  de- 
feated." 

I  anticipate  that  In  the  period  of  the  next 
few  weeks  glowing  reports  will  flow  back  from 
Vietnam  regarding  the  outstanding  success 
of  the  drive  Into  Cambodia.  Figures  will  be 
proudly  presented  showing  the  number  of 
tons  of  rice  captured,  bunkers  and  staging 
areas  destroyed,  substantial  numbers  of 
weapons  and  quantities  of  ammunition 
found.  A  determined  effort  will  be  made  to 
portray  the  entire  adventure  as  a  success, 
even  though  no  major  engagements  will  have 
taken  place  and  the  number  of  enemy  casual- 
ties will  be  woefully  small.  This  has  hap- 
pened time  and  time  again,  and  our  hopes 
have  been  raised  only  to  be  dashed  by  new 
enemy  offensives.  The  capture  of  supplies  and 
equipment.  In  the  past,  has  been  met  by  an 
increase  In  the  supply  of  such  equipment  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  with  resulting 
Increased  flow  down  the  pipeline  from  North 
Vietnam, 

A  further  worry  I  have  is  that  this  111- 
advised  move  into  Cambodia  could  create  a 
whole  new  set  of  problems.  The  open  viola- 
tion of  Cambodian  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
our  troops  could  well  constitute  an  open  in- 
vitation to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  expand 
their  efforts  further  over  Indochina  on  the 
pretext  of  defending  Independence.  Our 
march  Into  Cambodia  now  Jeopardizes  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Vien- 
tiane. I  do  not  have  the  prescience  to  visual- 
ize what  may  take  place  in  this  regard,  but 
I  know  that  we  have  greatly  expanded  the 
danger  of  the  conflict  spreading  throughout 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  even  further. 

Also,  there  Is  a  curious  psychology  I  can- 
not xinderstand  that  attaches  importance 
to  capturing  territory  even  though  It  Is 
held  for  a  temporary  period.  A  perfect  lllua- 
tration  is  Hambtirger  Hill.  We  drove  the 
enemy  off  Hamburger  Hill  at  great  loss  of 
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life  to  our  troops,  and  then  later  on  with- 
drew. As  soon  as  we  pulled  out,  the  enemy 
reoccupied  Hamburger  HIU  and  we  went 
back  and  repeated  the  process.  I  do  not 
know  who  holds  the  hill  today.  I  am  sure 
it  doesn't  matter. 

After  the  adventure  Is  concluded  and  our 
troops  have  been  pulled  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam, I  predict  the  enemy  will  quickly  re- 
occupy  the  areas  that  we  have  cleared.  Even 
if  the  decision  were  made  to  remain  In  Cam- 
bodia, then  I  predict  the  enemy  will  de- 
velop new  bnses  and  staging  areas  Just  out- 
side the  perimeter  of  the  area  we  occupy  in 
Cambodia,  In  either  event,  the  military  effect 
Is  negligible  and  not  worth  the  effort. 

President  Nixon,  In  his '.address  to  the 
nation  of  April  30,  informed  the  American 
people  that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  is 
indispensable  to  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  that  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  It  win  keep  our  casualties  at  a  min- 
imum, and  that  it  will  win  a  Just  peace. 

These  contentions  violate  every  lesson  that 
we  have  learned  in  the  last  five  years  In  Viet- 
nam. The  bitter  experience  of  those  years 
demonstrates  clearly  to  me  that  our  Incur- 
sion into  Cambodia  will  delay  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
because  it  spreads  the  war  and  intensifies 
it.  This  decision  will  not  end  the  war,  but 
will  lengrthen  It  because  of  the  reactions  of 
the  enemy  to  this  new  development.  It  will 
not  keep  our  casualties  down  but  will  in- 
crease them,  not  only  because  of  the  men 
killed  in  Cambodia  but  because  of  the  In- 
creased level  of  combat  which  I  predict  will 
be  the  other  side's  response  In  Vietnam.  It 
will  not  achieve  peace  but  will  postpone  it  or 
destroy  entirely  the  chances  of  obtaining  it. 
Even  though  we  pull  out,  the  damage  has 
been  done,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  our  pres- 
ent Vletnamlzatlon  program  has  been  ex- 
posed. 

The  thrust  of  President  Nixon's  position  in 
his  sjjeech  of  April  30  was  that  If  we  escalated 
our  efforts  Into  Cambodia.  It  would  aid  our 
program  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

Although  I  consider  the  attack  on  Cam- 
bodia to  be  fraught  with  the  moet  serious 
military  consequences.  I  attach  even  greater 
danger  to  the  diplomatic  results  tiiat  will 
flow  from  it. 

Many  of  our  friends  around  the  world  are 
shocked  at  ^thls  Imprudent  expansion  of  the 
conflict.  They  had  hoped  that  they  would 
see  a  contraction  of  the  area  of  conflict 
and  Instead  they  learn,  with  deep  apprehen- 
sion, that  it  is  being  widened.  The  Cambo- 
dian adventure  Ignored  the  request  of  For- 
eign Minister  Malik  of  Indonesia  that  no  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  extend  arms  support  to 
Cambodia  p>endlng  a  reglonftl  conference  to 
find  ways  of  preserving  that  country's  neu- 
trality. 

The  decision  appears  to  have  been  made  so 
precipitately  that  the  proper  consideration 
was  not  given  to  the  effect  of  the  action  on 
Communist  China.  The  action  was  taken 
right  after  the  recent  conference  of  Com- 
munist representatives  from  China,  Cambo- 
dia, Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  This  confer- 
ence ended  with  an  agreement  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  cooperation  In  combating  Ameri- 
can and  other  enemy  forces  In  Indochina. 

The  predictable  Soviet  reaction  was  also 
apparently  discounted.  Premier  Kosygln,  on 
May  4,  called  a  special  news  conference  to 
warn  of  the  worsening  In  Soviet- American  re- 
lations. Mr.  Kosygln  stated  that  the  Cam- 
bodian move  raised  serious  doubts  about 
President  Nixon's  sincerity  In  seeking  an 
"era  of  negotiation."  Mr.  Kosygln  went  eo  far 
as  to  suggest  that  President  Nixon's  state- 
ments could  not  be  trusted.  This  does  not 
mean  that  elther*China  or  Russia  will  Inter- 
vene directly,  but  it  does  mean  that  they 
will  give  North  Vietnam  all  the  aid  It  needs 
to  neutralize  our  action. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  our  action 
Is  to  Imperil  the  success  of  the  strategic  arms 


talks  now  being  held  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Kosygln 
stated  that  our  actions  put  the  Soviet  Union 
on  guard  and  decrease  their  confidence,  with- 
out which  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations. 

Domestically,  the  re-escalation  of  the  war 
has  gravely  Increased  the  disaffection  of 
young  Americans,  and  the  disruption  of  our 
society. 

The  active  Invasion  dramatizes  another 
facet  of  President  Nixon's  statements  on  the 
war  which  has  caused  me  the  deepest  con- 
cern. In  his  speech  of  April  30,  President 
Nixon  again  warned  the  North  Vietnamese 
that.  If  they  accelerated  the  fighting,  he 
would  take  stem  action  in  response.  He  has 
done  this  on  at  least  four  or  five  occasions 
and,  in  each  instance,  the  enemy  has  re- 
sponded by  some  type  of  military  action.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  the  road  to  utter  chaos. 
While  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  a  lim- 
ited ntmiber  of  troops  on  the  one  hand  the 
President  keeps  threatening  the  enemy  by 
assuring  him  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  raise  the  level  of  combat.  This  is  not  the 
path  to  peace.  It  is  the  path  that  vrtll  lead  to 
more  and  more  fighting  and  more  and  more 
dying. 

It  Is  time  now  to  end  our  participation  in 
the  war.  We  must  begin  the  rapid,  orderly, 
complete  and  scheduled  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  Indochina. 

President  Nixon  has  described  his  program 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  els  a  plan  for  fjeace.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  can  never  bring  peace 
m  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
formula  for  perpetual  war. 

This  war  can  only  be  ended  by  a  political 
settlement.  Nothing  that  the  Administration 
is  now  doing  holds  any  promise  of  bringing 
one  about.  And  otir  present  program  for  In- 
definite mlUttiry  presence  in  Vietnam  makes 
such  political  settlement  impossible.  So  long 
as  our  withdrawals  are  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  the 
combat  burden,  Hanoi  cannot  be  expected 
to  believe  that  we  are  genuinely  Interested 
In,  or  would  even  accept,  the  kind  of  political 
compromise  that  a  peaceful  settlement  would 
require.  The  present  Saigon  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  never  make  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  so  long  as  it  Is  secure 
in  the  belief  ttiat  American  forces  will  remain 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  It  In  power. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Administration  be- 
lieves it  has  proposed  In  Paris  a  genuine  basis 
for  compromise.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
these  proposals  are  not  realistic,  nor  will  they 
lead  to  any  progress. 

Accordingly,  what  we  need  is  a  program 
that  win  Vietnamlze  the  peace  rather  than 
prolong  the  war.  In  July  1969,  in  an  article 
in  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs,  I  recom- 
mended the  deflnlte,  scheduled  withdrawal 
of  our  ground  combat  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970.  I  now  projxjse  to  go 
further,  and  set  a  final  date  for  our  cMnplete 
disengagement.  Such  final  date  might  even 
be  advanced  If  certain  agreements  •  are 
reached.  The  following  Is  my  sjjeclfic  three- 
point  plan: 

1.  Announce  publicly  that  all  U.S.  forces 
are  to  be  removed  from  any  combat  role 
anywhere  In  Southeast  Asia  no  later  than 
Dec,  31,  1970.  and  that  all  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel will  be  out  of  Indochina  by  the  end 
otf  1971.  at  the  latest,  provided  only  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  release 
of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Move  promptly  to  end  B-52  attacks,  all 
search -and-destroy  missions,  and  all  other 
offensive  operations,  except  as  necessary  to 
project  the  security  of  U.S.  forces,  as  dls- 
engaff'ement  proceeds, 

3.  Inform  Hanoi  and  Saigon  that  we  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  an  even  more  rapid 
u^ithdrawal  if  the  safety  of  our  forces  Is  as- 
sured by  a  cease-fire  or  other  arrangements 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  If  there  is  an  under- 
standing regarding  the  cessation  of  mlUtary 
pressures  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 


President  Nixon  has  maintained  that,  were 
he  to  announce  a  withdrawal  schedule,  Hanoj 
would  lose  all  Incentive  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. It  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
Hanoi  feels  no  incentive  to  negotiate  at  the 
present  time.  The  President  has  also  asserted 
that  North  Vietnam  would  then  simply  wait 
until  our  troops  have  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber and  lavmch  attacks.  But  this  potential 
exists  whether  a  withdrawal  program  is  an- 
nounced in  advance,  or  simply  In  Instal- 
ments. A  third  objection  has  been  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  may  not  be  ready 
to  assume  the  full  combat  burden  and  that 
a  military  conquest  and  bloodbath  may  en- 
sue. But  our  objective  should  be  to  establish 
the  conditions  that  will  lead,  not  to  the 
continued  necessity  for  combat  capability, 
but  rather  to  a  f>olitlcal  compromise  that 
will  bring  peace  and  stability  to  that  trou- 
bled land. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  President  Nixon, 
in  arguing  that  it  would  be  lmiMx>per  for  us 
to  leave  Vietnam  now,  has  used  the  so- 
called  "bloodbath"  argument.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  the  massacre  of  many  South 
Vietnamese,  including  a  mUlion  and  a  half 
Catholics  who  fled  from  the  North,  would 
occur  when  our  forces  withdrew. 

I  find  this  position  difficult  to  understand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  one  million 
and  a  half  Catholics  who  fled  to  the  South, 
referred  to  by  President  Nixon  in  his  speech 
of  Nov.  8,  1969,  is  incorrect,  A  study  of  this 
subject,  published  in  1956.  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  discloses 
that  the  number  is  not  1.6  million  but  754.- 
710.  This  is  slgnlflcant  because  the  Presi- 
dent overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
living  in  North  Vietnam  today  approximately 
800.000  CathoUcs.  There  are  also  Catholics 
among  the  leadership  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  bases  his  claim  of  "blood- 
bath" on  his  charge  that  when  the  Oom- 
mtmlsts  took  over  North  Vietnam  In  1954, 
they  slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  the  records  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  dis- 
close that,  in  the  two  years  following  the 
armistice  of  1954,  only  19  complaints  were 
filed  covering  political  reprisals  In  all  of 
North  Vietnam.  Later,  in  1955  and  1956,  a 
peasant  revolt  was  harshly  repressed,  and 
the  best  estimate  Is  that  10.000  to  15.000 
may  have  died. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that,  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Americans  are  in  fact 
leaving,  all  parties  seeking  power  In  South 
Vietnam  will  have  a  strong  Incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate a  compromise  settlement.  All  will 
recognize  that  compromise  Is  their  one  as- 
surance of  a  share  In  fwUtical  power.  The 
contending  factions  must  now  be  aware  that, 
in  the  absence  of  compromise,  they  can  look 
forward  only  to  continued  conflict  and  dis- 
ruption. The  need  for  peace  must  now  be 
apparent  to  all  but  the  very  few  whose  power 
and  profit  depend  on  war.  We  should  not 
forget  that.  In  South  Vietnam's  election  of 
1967,  and  under  circumstances  that  could 
hardly  be  described  as  favorable,  a  candidate 
advocating  accommodation  for  the  purpose 
of  peace  secured  17  r^  of  the  votes  counted, 
while  the  winning  military  ticket  fell  far 
short  of  a  majority. 

The  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  talk  seriously 
if  the  United  States  declares  the  total  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  Its  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Their  suggestion  of  a  six- 
month  period  for  such  withdrawal  need  not 
be  accepted,  but  their  acceptance  of  the 
principle  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  three-point 
plan  proposed  herein  Is  that  It  will  specifi- 
cally and  unequivocally  have  all  U.S.  forces 
out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971  at  the 
latest.  It  also  frees  the  President  from  mili- 
tary pressure  to  alow  or  stop  the  withdrawal 
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process.  The  plan  takes  account  of  the  plight 
of  the  Americans  now  held  captive  and  glvee 
them  and  their  families  the  hope  of  early 
release.  No  such  hope  can  exist  while  the 
war  continues  and  even  Intensifies.  It  offers 
also  an  Immediate  reduction  In  the  level  of 
violence  throughout  Vietnam.  The  ending  of 
B-52  raids  and  search-and-destroy  missions. 
so  long  as  the  other  side  does  not  act  to 
jeopardize  the  security  of  our  troops,  will 
lower  casualties  and  create  a  climate  far 
more  hospitable  to  the  process  of  political 
settlement.  This  approach  could  serve  to  get 
negotiations  started  again,  and  as  they 
progress,  this  diminution  In  hostilities  can 
develop  Into  a  complete  cease-fire. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  td  grasp  the  ini- 
tiative In  making  the  necessary  and  vital 
decisions.  President  Nixon's  policy  of  making 
our  withdrawal  dependent  on  his  three  cri- 
teria is  a  grievous  error.  These  criteria  are: 
1)  the  level  of  enemy  activity:  2)  progress  at 
the  peace  talks  in  Paris,  and  3)  the  speed 
with  which  the  South  Vietnamese  take  over 
the  fighting.  Even  a  cursory  study  discloses 
that  items  one  and  two  are  controlled  by 
Hanoi,  while  item  three  Is  controlled  by 
Saigon. 

We  should  no  longer  allow  our  own  per- 
ception of  our  own  Interests  to  be  distorted 
or  deflected  by  our  apprehensions  as  to 
what  may  occur  poliiicaUy  In  Saigon.  Amer- 
ican national  Interests  require  American  dls- 
engafcement  from  South  Vietnam.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  currently  enunciated,  the 
Nixon   program   will    not    bring   this   about. 

We  should.  Instead,  decide  now  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  on  a  scheduled  and  orderly  basis 
no  later  than  the  end  of  1971.  We  should. 
at  the  same  time,  make  known  our  readiness 
to  negotiate  a  much  earlier  withdrawal  and 
we  should  move  now  to  scale  down  the  level 
of  violence.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  achieve 
the  peace  that  all  Americans  want,  and  that 
American  military  might  can  never  win. 

The  present  policy  must  be  changed.  The 
only  effective  method  to  accomplish  this  is 
sustained  pressure  from  the  public.  The 
enormous  upswing  in  sjitiwar  sentiment, 
following  the  Cambodian  transgression,  must 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  and  con- 
tinuously brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
country's  leaders. 

The  solution  Is  within  our  hands — If  we 
wUl  but  use  it. 


LAXNESS  IN  FEDERAL  PROCEDURES 
FOR  SETTING  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  average  citizen  is 
affected  in  his  almost  every  activity  by 
Federal  statutes,  rules,  and  regulations. 
We  may  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  but 
the  purity  of  the  food  and  other  things 
-we  buy,  the  packages  they  are  contained 
in,  transportation  of  those  packages,  the 
competition  among  prod'  oers,  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  product  and  even  the 
growing  of  the  raw  materials  are  all  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  Federal  agencies 
under  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Most  of  us  are  at  least  vaguely  aware 
of  the  existence  of  Federal  legislation 
concerning  P.ammability  of  fabrics,  label- 
ing of  hazardous  substances,  safety  of 
toys,  and  safety  of  motor  vehicles.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  such  laws,  however;  we 
merely  assume  that  we  are  being  fully 
protected  by  our  Government.  A  study  re- 
leased last  week  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  now  informs 
us  that  we  are  mistaken. 

The  report  tells  us  that  "contrary  to 


broad  public  expectations,  urgent  prob- 
lems of  product  safety  are  not  being 
handled."  It  concludes  that  "if  these 
conditions  persist,  the  agencies  will  serve 
mainly  to  insulate  resistant  industry 
from  legitimate  public  demands  for  safer 
consumer  products."  It  is  inctmibent 
upon  Congress,  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, to  see  that  these  conditions  do  not 
persist. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUegues  an  excellent  article  appear- 
ing on  this  recent  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  I  ask  untuiimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Robert 
Walters,  and  a  siunmary  of  the  report 
accompanying  that  article,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STtTBT  Charges  Laxness  n*  Three  Key 
Programs 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  today  released  a  report  charging  that 
the  enforcement  of  three  major  consumer 
safety  programs  has  been  marked  princi- 
pally by  bureaucratic  delay,  "continual  com- 
munication with  lobbyists"  and  a  lack  of 
significant  concern  for  the  public's  needs. 

The  strongly  worded  report  said  the  blame 
for  the  situation  must  be  shared  by  Con- 
gress, the  four  government  departments  and 
agencies  which  administer  the  programs  and 
the  manufacturers  who  have  found  that 
"neither  self-interest  nor  competition"  is  a 
compelling  reason  for  producing  safer  prod- 
ucts. 

"Contrary  to  broad  public  expectations, 
urgent  problems  oT  product  safety  are  not 
being  handled,"  the  report  said.  "If  these 
conditions  persist,  the  agencies  will  serve 
mainly  to  insulate  resistant  industry  from 
legitimate  public  demands  for  safer  con- 
siimer  products." 

INDEPENDENT    STtJDY 

The  report  is  based  upon  an  independent 
study  for  which  the  commission  contracted, 
rather  than  the  work  of  the  commission  It- 
self, Arnold  B.  Elklnd,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, said  his  agency's  decision  to  publish 
the  document  should  not  "be  taken  to  Imply 
endorsement  of  Its  contents." 

Nevertheless,  the  commission's  decision  to 
release  the  rejKjrt  under  Its  name  and  to  seek 
wide  distribution  of  a  study  strongly  criti- 
cal of  other  government  agencies  and  de- 
partments represents  an  unusual  departure 
from  traditional  practice. 

The  182-page  report  criticized  virtual  non- 
enforcement  of: 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  country's  principal 
auto  safety  law,  administered  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau. 

FABRICS    ACT    OF    1953 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  originally 
passed  in  1953  and  amended  In  1967,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  Commerce  Department. 

The  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act  of  1960.  amended  by  the  Child  Protection 
Act  of  1966  and  the  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
admlnlstred  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

"The  administration  of  these  programs  has 
been  marked  by  too  much  timidity,  procras- 
tination and  Inordinate  delay,  although  there 
have  been  some  Instances  of  effective  ac- 
tion," the  report  said. 

"As  If  instinctively,  the  agencies  approach 


any  problem  so  as  to  seek  accommodation 
with  the  regulated  industry  and  to  avoid 
major  conflict  with  It,"  the  report  added. 
"Continual  communication  with  lobbylsta 
and  representatives  of  the  regulated  Indus- 
tries causes  agency  preoccupation  with  the 
economic  burdens  and  dislocations  that 
sp>ecific  safety  standards  would  impose. 

WIDESPREAD    DECEPTION 

"One  consequence  of  these  conditions  has 
been  a  wide-spread  public  deception." 

The  study  was  equally  critical  of  Congr?ss: 

"While  Congress  has  committed  vast  paper 
power  to  agency  discretion,  Ir  has  failed  to 
provide  agency  resources  commensurate  with 
the  regulatory  problems  presented. 

"Tho  facade  of  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams but  not  the  reality  has  been  created." 

The  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  four 
veteran  attorneys  who  prepared  the  report 
under  a  C42,500  grant  from  the  commission. 
The  study  director  was  Howard  A.  Heffron, 
the  first  chief  counsel  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

DISTRICT    LAWYER 

Heffron,  a  former  law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Law,  lives  In  Bethesda  and  practices  law 
in  the  Washington  office  of  Stroock  &  Stroock 
&  Lavan,  an  international  firm. 

The  commission  was  created  by  Congress 
during  the  tenure  of  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

Describing  the  auto  safety  program  as  "a 
dls.ippolntment  to  many,"  Heffron's  study 
said: 

"There  Is  no  radical  new  'safety'  car  even 
close  to  production,  the  traffic  toll  has  not  de- 
clined and  the  safety  standards  which  have 
been  Issued  reflect  In  great  measure  safety 
features  which  originated  within  the  Indus- 
try and  had  already  been  Incorporated  In 
many  vehicles. 

CHART     RATES     ADVANCES 

The  study  Included  a  chart  describing  each 
of  the  34  vehicle  safety  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Commerce  Department  since 
1967 — and  rating  every  one  of  those  supposed 
Improvements  as  either  "not  significant"  or 
having  either  "minor"  or  "moderate"  signi- 
ficance. None  received  any  higher  rating. 

"The  safety  standards  simply  set  forth  le- 
gal {jerformance  requirements  already  met  by 
safety  features  In  many  or  most  domestic 
makes  and  models  when  the  standard  was 
Issued,"  the  report  said.  "Almost  every  per- 
formance requirement  was  derived  from  In- 
dustry development  sind  practice. 

"Industry  has  led  and  government  has  fol- 
lowed." 

The  federal  tire  safety  standard  was  de- 
scribed as  "devoid  of  Innovation — In  fact 
weaker  than  Its  Industry  predecessor,"  but 
the  study  said  it  resulted  in  considerable  Im- 
provement, principally  because  the  "volun- 
tary" testing  and  certification  program  pre- 
viously conducted  by  the  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association  was  designed  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment to  tire  makers. 

LETTERS     OF     WARNING 

On  the  subject  of  recall  campaigns  and 
manufacturers'  letters  warning  of  potential 
safety  hazards  the  report  said : 

"Letters  are  carefully  couched  to  indicate 
only  that  the  recipient's  vehicle  'may  have' 
or  'could  possibly  have  had'  or  has  'the  pos- 
sibility' of  a  problem.  The  word  'defect'  is 
almost  never  used.  .  . 

"In  (one)  Instance,  the  manufacturer  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  that  the  accelerator 
rod  could  become  stuck  'preventing  the  re- 
turn of  acceleration  control  to  engine  Idle' 
and  went  on  to  characterize  the  problem  as 
Involving  a  relatively  slight  safety  hazard.'  " 

There  has  been  no  foUowup  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  monitor  recall 
campaigns,  to  determine  the  basis  on  which 
auto  makers  decide  that  a  recall  Is  warranted 
or  not  warranted,  the  study  added. 
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Although  federal  legislation  allows  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  seek  court 
Injunctions  to  temporarily  halt  violations  of 
the  law,  the  agency  never  has  requested  such 
a  legal  order,  the  report  said. 

COMPROMISE  SOLUTIONS 

On  three  occasions,  the  NHSB  has  Initi- 
ated legal  action  to  Impose  clvU  penalties, 
but  "all  three  matters  were  settled  by  com- 
promise (and)  no  company  admitted  any 
violation  of  the  act."  the  report  said. 

Plat  Motor  Co.  paid  $15,000  to  settle  a 
penalty  claim  based  on  Its  marketing  of  a 
car  with  a  rear-view  mirror  which  did  not 
meet  federal  standards,  Mohawk  Rubber  Co. 
paid  $25,000  after  a  batch  of  Its  tires  failed 
a  safety  test,  and  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
paid  $50,000  to  serttle  a  similar  claim. 

The  law  allows  the  government  to  assess 
penalties  up  to  $400,000.  and  the  number  of 
tires  Involved  In  the  last  two  cases  would 
have  allowed  such  a  claim  to  be  pressed,  the 
rep)ort  said. 

"In  settling  for  the  relatively  small  sums 
of  $25,000  and  $50,000.  the  government 
hardly  served  notice  to  industry  that  it 
would  prosecute  standard  violations  rigor- 
ously," the  study  said. 

NO  DETERRENT   SEEN 

"The  sums  Involved  would  not  seem  in  and 
of  themselves  to  be  high  enough  to  serve  any 
deterrent  purpose — and  they  probably  did 
not  even  compensate  the  government  for 
the  costs  of  its  investigations.  And  the  set- 
tlement enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
avoid  .  .  .  full  disclosure  In  op>en  court."  It 
added. 

Turning  to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the 
re|x>rt  said  more  than  two  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  signed  into  law.  but  as  of 
March — when  the  study  was  completed — 
"not  a  single  new  flammabllity  standard  for 
any  product  covered  by  the  amended  act  has 
been  Issued." 

The  report  added: 

"Nor  has  the  old  standard  been  extended 
to  any  dangerously  flammable  textile  prod- 
ucts which  were  outside  the  coverage  of  the 
old  act.  No  proceedings  with  resi>ect  to  any 
such  dangerously  flammable  products  have 
yet  been  Instituted. 

STATUS  OF   REPORTS 

"Indeed,  the  Department  of  Conunerce  has 
not  yet  submitted  a  single  annual  report  as 
required  by  the  aniended  act.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
apparently  submitted  Its  flrst  annual  report 
one  year  late." 

Instead  of  requiring  that  all  material  used 
for  children's  night-wear  be  as  nonflamma- 
ble as  possible,  a  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cial proposed  last  year  that  those  garments 
which  did  not  meet  such  a  standard  be 
labeled:    "Warning:   Keep  away  from  fire." 

The  report  also  said : 

"Despite  the  accumulation  of  data  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  from  .  .  . 
congressional  hearings,  from  Consumers  'Un- 
ion and  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, not  one  formal  move  has  taken  by  the 
Secretary  (of  Commerce)  to  extend  the  old 
Inadequate  standard  to  Infant  receiving 
blankets,  regular  blankets  or  any  of  the 
other  dangerously  flammable  household 
goods." 

EXAMPLE    crrED 

In  Implementing  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  the  PVx>d  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  unnecessarily  extended  and 
delayed  enforcement  for  two  or  three  years. 
the  study  charged. 
One  example  cited  In  the  report : 
"Close  to  three  years  ago.  FDA  became 
aware,  through  complaints  and  reported  ac- 
cidents, of  a  serious  problem  concerning 
lemon-oil  furniture  polishes.  Children  had 
been  reported  as  being  attracted  by  the  yel- 


low-colored, lemon-scented,  glass-bottled 
lemon-oil  type  of  polish,  which  they  mistook 
for  a  lemon  bottled  drink." 

Because  the  polish  contains  "highly  toxic 
petroleum  distillates"  and  was  rejjortedly  re- 
sponsible for  the  hoepitalization  of  178  young 
children  last  year,  it  required  the  special 
labeling  authorized  under  the  act. 

In  March  1967.  the  report  said,  an  PDA  of- 
ficial wrote  to  the  trade  association  which 
represents  the  five  companies  that  produce 
the  polish.  He  proposed  that  the  product  be 
banned,  reformulated  to  reduce  the  harm- 
ful contents  or  labeled  to  clearly  Indicate  the 
potential  danger. 

Since  that  time,  one  company  has  switched 
from  a  bottle  to  a  can,  another  has  reduced 
the  toxic  materials — "and  three  companies 
continued  to  manufacture  and  distribute  a 
prDduct  which,  despite  some  cautionary 
labeling,  results  In  severe  Illness  In  children 
because  of  its  hazardous  contents  and  mis- 
leading packaging." 

CONSUMER    SAFETY    PROBLEMS 

This  stuijy  is  concerned  with  how  three 
major  consumer  safety  programs — auto- 
mobile safety,  flammable  fabrics,  and  haz- 
ardous substances.  Including  toys — have  ac- 
tually worked.  The  administration  of  these 
programs  has  been  marked  by  too  much 
timidity,  procrastination,  and  inordinate  de- 
lay although  there  have  been  some  instances 
of  effective  action. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
taken  over  2  years  to  bring  to  completion 
proceedings  for  a  proposed  ban  of  the  com- 
monly recognized  and  highly  dangerous  poi- 
son, carbon  tetrachloride,  and  this  same 
agency  failed  to  use  its  authority  to  ban 
carbon  tetrachloride  provisionally,  as  a  sub- 
stance posing  Imminent  hazard  to  public 
safety,  pending  completion  of  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

FLAMMABILITY    STANDARD 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  failed 
to  take  steps  to  apply  even  the  weak  existing 
flammabllity  standard  to  dangerously  flam- 
mable blankets,  bedding,  and  other  Interior 
furnishings,  which  were  made  subject  to 
safety  regulation  over  two  years  ago,  and  the 
Department  has  only  this  year  begun  Initial 
proceedings  for  a  special  flammabllity  stand- 
ard relating  to  children's  wearing  apparel. 

As  for  the  automobile  safety  program,  al- 
though a  few  Important  standards  have 
Issued,  they  have  been  drawn  from  safety 
features  already  Incorporated  in  the  vehicles 
of  most  domestic  manufacturers. 

These,  as  well  as  other  disappointments 
In  the  consumer  protection  programs,  are  all 
the  more  alarming  because,  by  and  large. 
Congress  has  granted  to  the  agencies  con- 
cerned powers  generally  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  regulatory  problems  Involved. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  statutory  Inconsisten- 
cies. For  example,  there  are  burdensome  for- 
mal rulemaking  requirements  In  the  hazard- 
ous substances  program,  which  are  not  in  the 
others.  Moreover,  useful  authority  granted 
to  one  agency,  such  as  administrative  power 
to  ban  hazardous  products  pending  a  hearing, 
or  full  subp>oena  power  with  respect  to  flam- 
mable fabrics  have  not  been  granted  to  other 
agencies. 

VAST  PAPER  POWER 

The  agencies,  however,  cannot  blame  their 
poor  records  of  achievement  on  major  gaps 
in  their  statutory  powers. 

While  Congress  has  committed  vast  paper 
power  to  agency  discretion.  It  has  failed  to 
provide  agency  resources  commensurate  with 
the  regulatory  problems  presented.  The 
facade  of  consumer  protection  programs  but 
not  the  reality  has  been  created. 

Only  one  fuUtime  employee  with  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration's  Bureau  of  Com- 
pliance has  been  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  banning  or  labeling  of  thousands  of  po- 


tentially hazardous  products  regulated  un- 
der the  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

Congress  appropriated  no  funds  to  im- 
plement the  broad,  new  flammable  fabrics 
program  during  Its  flrst  year;  indeed,  the 
budget  of  the  enforcing  agency,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  was  actually  cut. 

RELIANCE  ON   INDUSTRY 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has 
never  been  provided  the  funds  to  construct 
Its  own  research  and  test  facilities.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  bureau  Is  far  too  dependent  on  the 
automobile  Industry  for  data  needed  to  de- 
velop standards  and  on  cumbersome  con- 
tracting procedures  and  dispersed  private 
facilities  for  compliance  testing  and  defect 
discovery. 

The  agencies  have  also  contributed  to 
their  own  Ineffectiveness.  For  years,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  failed  to  make 
open  and  public  demands  for  adequate  ap- 
propriations to  Implement  the  hazardous 
substances  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  seem- 
ingly bent  over  backward  to  erect  cumber- 
some administrative  procedures  for  the 
promulgation  of  flammable  fabric  standards, 
which  have  been  conducive  to  delay. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has 
failed  to  take  vigorous  enforcement  action 
to  require  stiff  civil  penalties  from  manu- 
facturers of  noncomplylng  products,  and  has 
thereby  Impaired  the  credibility  of  its  en- 
forcement stance. 

,  SEEK  ACCOMMODATION 

As  If  Instinctively,  the  agencies  approach 
any  problem  so  as  to  seek  accommodation 
with  the  regulated  Industry  and  to  avoid 
major  conflict  with  It.  Ironically,  the  timid- 
ity with  which  the  agencies  approach  their 
task  seems  endemic  to  the  administrative 
process  established  for  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

The  flnanclal,  technical,  and  legal  resources 
of  the  regulated  Industries  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  the  agencies.  Administrators 
apparently  fear  that  a  major  conflict  In 
rulemaking  or  enforcement  would  tie  up  so 
much  of  the  agency's  resources  that  Its 
ability  to  press  Its  program  would  be  ham- 
strung. 

They  fear  also  that  the  entrenched  eco- 
nomic Interests  they  regulate  could  retaliate 
through  the  legislative  process,  particularly 
through  appropriations,  since  legislators 
with  a  direct  constituent  Interest,  such  as  a 
particular  manufacturing  plant  In  their  dis- 
trict or  state,  may  be  more  responsive  to 
such  local  economic  Interests  than  to  gen- 
eralized constimer  Interests. 

Then,  too.  administrators  running  these 
programs  find  that  their  agencies,  due  to 
lack  of  resources  or  Inadequate  staffs,  can- 
not provide  them  with  the  backup  data  they 
regard  as  necessary  to  withstand  challenge 
from  the  regulated  Industry.  Like  many  lay- 
men, they  seem  to  be  ■wary  of  lawyers  and 
fear  a  court  test  of  their  policies. 

LAYERS  OF  REVIEW 

Continual  communication  with  lobbyists 
and  representatives  of  the  regulated  Indus- 
tries causes  agency  preoccupation  with  the 
economic  burdens  and  dislocations  that  spe- 
cific safety  standards  would  Impose. 

The  government  penchant  for  multiple 
layers  of  re'vlew  preceding  final  decision  pro- 
duces conflicting  Interests  'within  the  agen- 
cies, which  may  create  a  stalemate  and  allow 
Industry  representatives  to  probe  for  the 
soft  spots  receptive  to  delay.  In  sum,  the 
consumer  safety  regulatory  process  in  fact 
has  too  often  been  a  dialog  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry,  with  Informal  com- 
munications not  op>en  to  public  scrutiny. 

One  consequence  of  these  conditions  has 
been  a  widespread  public  deception.  Con- 
trary to  broad  public  expectations,  urgent 
problems   of   product   safety  are   not   being 
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handleU.  If  these  conditions  persist,  the 
agencies  will  serve  mainly  to  Insulate  resist- 
ant Industry  from  legitimate  public  demands 
for  safer  consumer  products. 

There  Is  no  simple,  single  way  to  invigorate 
these  programs.  The  overriding  need  Is  for 
adequate  funding  and  facilities.  Fulfillment 
of  tills  need,  however,  will  only  make  more 
\igorous  administration  possible,  but  not  In- 
sure It.  At  the  least,  the  agencies  would  be 
enabled  to  compile  the  Inlormatlon  and  data 
needed  to  support  strong  safety  standards 
BkUd  enforcement. 

rNDCPBNDENT     VOIC* 

To  counter  Industry  arguments  and  the  In- 
stitutional constraints  limiting  vigorous 
agency  action,  an  lndep>endent  voice  speak- 
ing for  the  generaUzed  consumer  lnterfc<!t 
should  be  Intruded  into  the  administrative 
process. 

That  voice  should  be  heard  In  the  critical 
phases  of  standard  setUng  before  specific 
proposals  are  published,  and  later,  when 
formal  proposals  have  been  formulated.  The 
ubiquitous  presence  of  the  consumer  spokes- 
man should  sUffen  the  spine  of  a  most  timid 
official. 

Neither  self-interest  nor  compeUUon  has 
Impelled  manufacturers  to  produce  products 
that  are  as  safe  as  possible.  The  reasons  have 
been  well  suted  by  Commissioner  Philip  El- 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

■•The  answer,  very  simply,  is  that  competi- 
tion and  voluntary  actions  of  businessmen  do 
not  alwavs  suffice  to  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest. Competition  does  not  ineyltably  take 
the  form  of  a  rivalry  to  produce  the  safest 
product.  Indeed,  the  competitive  struggle 
may  sometimes  lead  to  a  'shaving'  of  the 
costs  of  manufacture  involving  some  sacrifice 
of  safety.  Nor  does  competition  always  re- 
ward. In  the  form  of  greater  volume  and 
higher  profits,  the  manufacturer  who  tries 
to  sell  'safetv'  as  a  feature  of  his  product. 

Consumer  safety  legislation  represents  the 
community's  value  Judgment  that  industry's 
economic  interests  too  often  do  not  coincide 
with  the  public  Interest  In  optimum  product 
safety  and  that  governmental  power  must  be 
employed  to  subordinate  these  economic  In- 
terests where  they  clash  with  product  safety. 

VICOBOCS    ACTIONS 

Vigorous  enforcement  actions  seeking  stiff 
civil  penalties  should  be  brought.  Such  ac- 
tion vindicates  and  reinforces  the  commu- 
nity's value  Judgment  and  strengthens  the 
hands  of  those  persons  within  corporate 
management  charged  with  responsibility 
for  safe  product  development  and  quality 
control.  For  the  same  reasons  private  rights 
and  remedies  should  be  created  to  supple- 
ment the  agency's  own  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

In  public  information  and  other  policies, 
the  agencies  should  consider  Industry's  sus- 
ceptibility to  consumer  pressure  in  the  mar- 
ketplace for  safer  products.  Consumer  safety 
agencies  should  be  empowered  to  test  prod- 
ucts, report  the  results,  and  otherwise  Inform 
the  public  regarding  the  relative  hazards  of 
panlctUar  products,  the  manufacturers  con- 
cerned and  their  response. 

Companies  that  create  safer  products  or 
exceed  the  minimal  requirements  of  safety- 
standards  should  receive  recognition,  and 
those  failing  through  laxity  or  disinterest 
to  do  so  should  be  Identified. 

Commercial  Incentives — through  govem- 
Tnent  procurement  policies  and  through  the 
crwatlon  of  markets  to  supply  product  safety 
requirements — should  be  created  with  a 
view  toward  the  harnessing  of  vast  Industry 
resources  to  achieve  public  Interest  safety 
goals. 


Record  some  letters,  a  statement,  an 
article,  and  a  letter  to  the  editor,  all  of 
which  express  views  which  I  am  sure  are 
of  interest  in  the  context  of  the  present 
debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

May  22,  1970. 

Dear  Corporal  Thosias;  Your  own  service 
in  'Vietnam  and  your  understanding  of  the 
situation  there  give  special  meaning  to  your 
views  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I 
appreciated  your  letter  with  the  statement 
which  you  and  three  of  your  fellow  Marines 
binned.  While  It  Is  rather  we  here  who  should 
be  scudin';  encouragement  to  you  In  the 
tragically  difficult  Job  you  are  doing  so  well, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  confidence  and 
understanding  you  have  demonstrated.  Your 
trust  strengthens  my  efforio  to  lead  America 
toward  the  challenges  before  us  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


CAS^ODIA 

Mr.  SCOT3*^  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


\ 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nexon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Ma  President:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter in  response  to  all  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors and  your  eisklng  for  the  prayers  of  all 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you  dally,  and 
that  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  In  your 
wanting  and  doing  everything  In  your  power 
to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. I  have  viewed  your  past  months  In  of- 
fice with  the  greatest  of  admiration  for  you 
and  what  you  stand  for.  You  were  sworn  Into 
office  on  the  day  that  I  reported  Into  staging 
In  preparation  for  duty  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
can  say  that  "I  knew  then  peace  would  come 
once  again. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  that  I  wrote  as 
a  counter  to  what  all  of  these  antiwar 
demonstrators  are  screaming  about  and 
stand  for.  I  trust  you  will  accept  this  as  the 
feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere.  Thank  you  for  taking  time 
out  of  your  bxisy  schedule  to  answer  and 
read  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ronald  J.  Thomas. 

Statebcknt   Prssented   bt   Marines   Serving 
in  the  REPtTBUc  or  Vietnam 

We  deplore  the  presence  of  non-student 
agitators  on  American  campuses  throughout 
the  Nation:  who  with  malice  and  unqualified 
arguments,  are  trying  to  undermine  our  Na- 
tions basic  commitment :  "To  aid  any  peoples 
who  are  being  subjected  to  Communist  In- 
dignities." 

We  have  been  witnesses  to  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  'Vietnamese  armies  who  are 
being  supplied  by  bases  Inside  sanctuaries 
such  as  Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  have  also  seen 
what  taking  these  weapons  away  from  them 
will  do.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  feel, 
that  you  have  no  valid  Justification  for  not 
wanting  us  to  enter  Cambodia,  and  destroy 
supply  points  and  staging  areas  that  the 
enemy  Is  using  to  step  up  actions  against  us. 
We  feel  that  by  entering  Cambodia,  we  will 
be  able  to  withdraw  sooner  than  anticipated 
from  all  Southeast  Asia. 

All  that  we  ask  Is  that  you  please  abstain 
from  your  riots  and  demonstrations,  and  al- 
low the  President  to  prove  to  you  and  all 
Americans  that  he  wants,  and  Is  doing  every- 
thing In  his  power,  to  attain  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  In  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  We  feel  this  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
you.  In  comparison  to  what  our  country  has 


asked  of  all  of  the  men  who  now  serve  or 
have  served  In  Vietnam. 
Thank  you. 

Cpl.  Ronald  J.  Thomas, 

L/Cpl.  Leonard  E.  Falcon, 

Cpl.  R.  F.  Braenler, 

Cpl.  James  E.  Bartsle. 

Cambodia  Success  Discredits  Critics 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 
Washington. — When  It  comes  to  lack  of 
credibility,  the  war-protesters,  the  Senate 
doves  and  other  critics  of  President  Nixon's 
withdrawal  programs  win  the  prize.  Mo- 
menu  after  the  President  announced  the 
Cambodia  operation,  the  critics  told  the 
nation  that  it  would  be  a  total  fiop,  a  short- 
term  mistake,  a  long-term  disaster,  that 
U.S.  forces  would  be  mired  down  and  never 
able  to  get  out. 

The  Cambodia  operation  Is  succeeding, 
not  falling.  U.S.  forces  are  pulling  out  on 
schedule,  not  staying  In. 

The  denuding  of  the  sanctuaries  of  war 
materiel  crippled  the  enemy.  Can  President 
Nixon's  critics  seriously  argue  that  this  vast 
weaponry  would  not  have  been  used  against 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  If  it 
hadn't  been  captured? 

Allied  lives  are  being  saved,  the  withdrawal 
timetable  can  now  be  stepped  up  and  South 
Vietnam  gains  valuable  time  to  get  better 
ready  to  take  the  brunt  of  defending  Itself. 
These  antiwar  protesters  are  not  "charla- 
tans": they  are  overwhelmingly  honest  and 
sincere  In  their  views.  But  they  are  achiev- 
ing such  a  massive  lack  of  credibility  that 
when  there  Is  another  round  of  "we're- 
rlght-yovi're-wrong-Mr.  President."  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  sincerity  doesn't  guar- 
antee 'Wisdom. 

When  the  Cambodian  action  began.  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  critics  were  suddenly  horrified  at ., 
what  they  called  the  U.S.  violation  of  Cam- 
bodia's neutrality.  But  where  was  their 
"horror"  during  the  past  five  years  while  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  was  severing  the 
border  sanctuaries  from  Cambodia  to  use 
them  as  staging  areas  for  attack  on  South 
Vietnam? 

The  war  protesters  are  also  wrlng^lng  their 
hands  because,  they  contend,  the  war  Is 
being  widened.  It  Isn't  being  widened:  Hanoi 
had  already  been  making  war  against  Cam- 
bodia and  In  Cambodia.  What  Is  being 
widened  Is  the  defense  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  war  protesters  seem  to  think  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  that  the  common  peril  has 
caused  Cambodia's  two  neighbors — South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  to  bury  their  tradi- 
tional hostility  and  Join  In  collective  defense. 
What's  wrong  with  that?  Isn't  that  what 
many  have  long  been  seeking — the  smaller 
Asian  countries  coming  together  to  defend 
each  other?  Cambodia  has  asked  for  continu- 
ing help  from  Saigon  and  is  getting  It.  It  has 
asked  for  Thai  volunteers,  and  Bangkok  is 
providing  them. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  the  Cambodian  Government  can  survive 
the  Communist  invaders,  but  the  prospects 
of  survival  are  enhanced  by  depleting  the 
sanctuaries.  It  Is  true  that  no  one  can  be 
sure  that  Hanoi  will  ever  engage  in  serious 
peace  talks.  But  the  Incentive  to  do  so  is 
enhanced  by  the  Cambodia  operation. 

What  surprised  us  about  the  President's 
Intertm  report  on  Cambodia  is  the  tremen- 
dous commitment  he  is  making  to  the 
American  people. 

He  has  made  It  before  and  he  now  repeats 
It: 

"I  have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall 
keep  that  promise."  This  Is  a  difficult  and  un- 
certain commitment  from  the  standpoint  of 
domestic  politics:  He  doesn't  have  to  make  it. 
Ail  be  has  to  do  Is  to  commit  himself  to 
steady  withdrawal  and  turning  over  the 
fighting  to  South  Vietnam, 
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But  he  is  doing  more.  He  Is  pledging  to 
end  the  war. 

Soldier  Writes  Home:  GI's  Support  Attack 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Inquirer:  In  the  light 
of  recent  criticism  concerning  President  Nix- 
on's decision  on  entering  Cambodia — 1  wish 
to  quote  comments  from  two  recent  letters 
from  our  son  who  Is  currently  stationed  In 
Saigon: 

"I  am  really  burned  up  at  the  demonstra- 
tions they  are  having  back  home.  The  thing 
that  gripes  me  is  that  no  one  wants  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  more  cr  faster  than  the  GIs 
that  are  here. 

"I  have  yet  to  hear  a  dissenting  word  from 
anyone  here  over  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  enter  Cambodia.  The  decision  is  basically 
sound  and  shows  both  good  military  and 
common  sense. 

"This,  more  than  anything,  will  help  In 
getting  our  troops  home.  Our  going  Into 
Cambodia  has  saved  more  American  lives 
and  shortened  the  war  more  than  any  opera- 
tion In  the  war  so  far. 

"The  protesters  have  done  nothing  but  en- 
courage the  enemy,  damage  the  U.S.  Image 
abroad  (and  at  home)  and  generally  hinder 
the  army's  ability  to  conduct  military  oper- 
ations 'With  a  free  hand." 

Concerned  Mother. 

Merion. 


A  WHITE   HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
YOUTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  President  asked  Stephen  Hess, 
national  Chairman  of  tlie  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  to 
announce  plans  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Youth.  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
aware  of  this  important  development  ex- 
pressing the  renewed  concern  of  the 
President  in  listening  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  I,  personally,  found  the  plans 
outlined  by  Mr.  Hess  to  be  exciting  in 
form,  unique  in  substance,  and  bold  in 
direction. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  pressing 
need  for  such  a  conference.  There  has 
never  been  a  deeper  need  to  open  the 
channels  of  communication  between 
youth  and  the  adult  community.  There 
has  never  been  a  greater  need  to  allow 
youth  to  help  create  their  own  legacy. 

The  Conference  announced  by  Mr.  Hess 
promises  to  take  a  giant  and  essential 
stride  in  this  direction. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  spate 
of  recent  college  disorders  by  student 
and  nonstudent  activists  is  a  cause  of 
great  concern  to  a  majority  of  our  people. 
The  problem  is  not  easily  solved,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  we  must  devote  our  eCforts 
to  determining  the  root  cause  of  college 
disturbances.  In  this  regard.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
most  thought-provoking  article  by  the 
eminent  columnist.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor. 
Also.  Mr.  President,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Montgomery  County.  Ala.,  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
campus  unrest  and  urging  that  the  Pres- 
ident call  a  White  House  conference  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  many  problems  besetting  the  edu- 
cationtd  process  as  a  result  of  these 
disorders. 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
the  resolution  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Campus  Ills  Red  Fomented 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Are  part  of  the  campus  disorders  a  Red 
plot?  You  be  the  Judge.  For  a  perilous  fea- 
ture of  our  day  Is  that  too  many  people  are 
either  too  civilized,  too  inexperienced,  too 
distracted  or  too  dense  to  grasp  the  docu- 
mented truth. 

We  are  being  brainwashed  whenever  we 
are  told  that  the  thrust  here  is  not  orga- 
nized. The  CIA  and  FBI  both  know  that  the 
center  for  It  Is  In  Prague,  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Ruzyne  Airport.  There  the  Immense 
so-called  International  Union  of  Students, 
financed  and  braintrusted  by  Moscow,  is  sup- 
porting university  anarchists  here  and 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  departmentalizes  this  place 
Into  "country  desks."  Each  section  super- 
vises a  country.  Cunningly,  each  tailors  the 
"issues"  for  each  country.  Naturally,  the 
lUS  drums  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  here  and 
"peace!  pteace!  peace!"  to  further  a  Red  vic- 
tory in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  Pole,  Vlod  Konarskl,  a  man  with  a  bite 
like  a  saber- tooth  tiger,  supervises  the  Brit- 
ish thrust.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  is  the  miU- 
tant  Radical  Student  Alliance  In  London. 
Two  subdivisions  are  supervised  by  Jean 
Bougareau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Martin  Abeln, 
who  Is  Dutch. 

In  Eire  the  lUS  thrust,  localled  the  Inter- 
national Movement,  Is  based  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  The  lUS  supervisor  Is  Hardlal 
Slnh  Bains,  a  naturalized  Canadian  born  In 
India. 

A  Bains  sidekick  Is  Ralph  Schoenman,  34, 
the  student  shepherd  of  the  Bertrand  Russell 
Peace  Foundation — the  man  who  concocted 
the  mock  trial  of  President  Johnson  In 
Stockholm  to  protest  against  Vietnam.  Iron- 
fisted  Schoenman  served  a  "martyr"  stretch 
In  Montjoy  Prison,  Dublin.  Britain  banned 
Schoenman  and  Scotland  Yard  caught  him. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  CIA  and  FBI,  Schoen- 
man had  an  American  passport. 

In  West  Germany  the  Berlin  police  docu- 
mented the  lUS's  control  of  Rudolf  Dutschke 
("Red  Rudl")  when  Dutschke  was  arrested 
on  April  11,  1968,  during  riots  in  nearly  all 
the  West  German   universities. 

In  Prance  the  lUS  thrust  is  supervised  by 
Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt  ("before  you  can  build 
you  must  destroy"),  who  is  not  even  a 
Frenchman.  He's  German.  The  success,  typi- 
fied by  the  March  3  Nanterre  campus  may- 
hem which  saw  Dsan  Paul  Rlcouer  kid- 
napped and  125  policemen  Injured,  has  all 
but  paralyzed  French  education.  University 
faculty  members  are  brutalized  and  kid- 
napped almost  dally. 

The  French  parliament  has  enacted  a  uni- 
versity reform  law.  In  It  the  campuses  are 
supposed  to  be  autonomous.  But  by  staging 
demonstrations  identical  with  those  here  the 
continued  attacks  have  forced  Education 
Minister  Oliver  Qulchard  to  open  France's 
campuses  to  police  jurisdiction  by  declaring 
university  grounds  to  be  public  thorough- 
fares. 

I  had  lunch  In  New  York  not  long  ago  with 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  Aldo  Moro.  Italy, 
t<x),  has  enacted  a  new  university  reform 
law.  Mr.  Moro,  himself  a  professor,  sponsored 
It.  "But  what  can  we  do?"  he  asked.  "In  my 
country,  as  in  France,  your  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  the  Reds'  tech- 
nique is  always  to  up  their  demands  with 
every  concession  they  gain." 

Japanese  Premier  EUsaku  Sato  spoke  simi- 
larly on  his  visit  here.  He  said  that  last  yeair 
student  arrests  In  campus  disorders  exceeded 
14,000  (ours  exceeded  3.600)  and  that  the 
lUS  thrust  has  reduced  Japanese  education 


to  a  shambles.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  Is  the 
Immense  Zengakuren  student  organization 
along  with  five  other  factions. 

In  addition  to  its  thrusts  In  Europe,  Asia 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  the 
lUS  now  runs  terrorist  training  centers  lor 
African  students.  The  CIA  has  uncovered 
them  In  Budapest  and  Warsaw  and  in  Leip- 
zig. Bernau  and  Bautzen.  East  Germany. 
These  have  trained  and  sent  back  to  their 
African  homelands  more  than  1,000  student 
insurrectionists  in  the  past  six  months.  The 
rus's  anarchists  are  entrenched  in  the  col- 
leges all  the  way  from  Morocco  on  the  At- 
lantic clear  down  to  the  border  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

There's  no  Alfred  Hitchcock  mysUry  In 
what  Is  happening  here,  nor  the  brainwash- 
ing that  accompanies  It.  Of  course,  none  Is 
so  blind  as  one  who  will  not  see.  But  wake 
up.  America!  Our  enemies  are  promoting  a 
civil  war  In  the  United  States.  "It  can't  hap- 
pen here"  Is  a  totally  dangerous  philosophy. 
It  win  happen  If  we  still  refuse  to  wake  up 
and  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  widespread  disruption  of  the  or- 
derly educational  processes  on  the  campuses 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  Is  of  great 
concern  to  us;  and. 

Whereas,  certain  student  activities,  by  a 
minority  group  on  campus,  contributes  to 
this  disruption  and  threatens  the  educa- 
Uonal  future  of  the  majority  of  the  young 
people  as  well  as  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  our  state  and  Nation;  and, 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  are  also 
concerned  about  the  present  conditions 
existing  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Montgomery  County,  Ala- 
bama, as  follows; 

1.  That  the  education  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  Is  most  vital  to  the  futtire 
of  this  Nation. 

2.  That  the  activities  of  a  minority  group 
on  our  college  and  university  campuses, 
whose  purposes  are  to  disrupt  the  educa- 
tion of  the  majority  of  students,  to  cause 
campus  unrest  and  to  bring  about  riots  and 
destruction  of  public  property  must  be 
stopped. 

3.  That  a  White  House  Conference  with 
responsible  student  representatives,  college 
and  university  officials,  and  administration 
and  Congressional  leaders  participating 
would  be  most  helpful  In  finding  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  which  we  face  today 
and  we  urge  the  caUlng  of  such  a  White 
House  Conference. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Montgomery  County,  Alabama 
is  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Alabama,  held  at  Its  offices 
at  307  South  Decatur  Street,  Montgomery. 
Alabama,  on  May  28,  1970. 

W.  T.  McKxs. 

Secretary. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR GOLD  WATER  AT  NORWICH 
UNIVERSITY,   NORTHFTELD,   VT. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  of  the  Members  are  aware,  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  with 
reckless  and  unsubstantiated  charges 
against  the  American  military  system 
and  Defense  Establishment.  I  am  espe- 
cially concerned  because  these  ch&rges 
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have  been  growing  in  volume  while  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  grows  in  impor- 
tance. 

Many  times  I  have  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  destruction  or  the  weakening  of 
our  defense  system  is  not  the  way  to 
increase  the  chances  of  peace  through- 
out the  world.  On  the  contrary,  if  there 
is  one  course  of  action  which  can  increase 
the  chances  of  another  world  conflict, 
it  is  the  one  that  leads  in  the  direction 
of  American  disarmament. 

Mr.  President.  I  outlined  my  concern 
on  this  matter  recently  in  a  speech  to  the 
graduating  class  at  Norwich  University 
in  Northfleld.  Vt.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  this  fine  institution  has  been 
training  young  Americans  for  careers  in 
civilian  life  and  for  careers  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  their  country  for  151 
years. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  Norwich  University  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rem.'VRKS  or  Senator  Barry  Goujwater 
or  Arizona  at  the  151st  Commence- 
ment Exercises  at  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, NORTHFTELD.  VT. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  be  with  you  here  today  to  participate  In 
the  exercises  which  will  mark  the  gradua- 
tion of  this  fine  group  of  young  American 
men. 

I  And  It  especially  gratifying  because  the 
commencement  here  today  involves  two  sub- 
jects In  which  I  am  vitally  Interested:  Youth 
and  the  .American  military  system. 

Most  of  you  will  be  a  part  of  that  system 
only  briefly.  Your  education  at  Norwich  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  preparation  for 
careers  In  civilian  life.  But  you  have  also 
been  trained  to  take  your  place  beside  men 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  service  tn  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize here  and  now  as  strongly  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  that  theirs  Is  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable professions  which  our  society  has  to 
offer  at  a  time  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
Nation's  security  and  the  cause  of  human 
Ireedom  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  my  firm,  unshakable  belief  that  the 
course  they  are  following  enjoys  the  ap- 
proval, and  indeed,  the  gratitude,  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  responsible  American 
citizens.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  forces 
which  are  working  hardest  to  maintain  peace 
throughout  the  world,  forces  the  majority 
of  our  people  support. 

We  are  today  undergoing  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate cycles  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
where  many  poorly  informed  people  are  using 
the  military  profession  and  defense  estab- 
lishment of  our  nation  as  a  scapegoat  on 
which  to  vent  their  frustration  and  irrita- 
tion over  an  unhappy  war  in  Indochina  and 
critical  problems  on  the  domestic  front. 

We  are  today  witnessing  an  all-out  and 
dangerous  assault  on  the  so-called  Military 
Industrial  Complex.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  seen  fit  to  describe  this 
attack  as  "open  season"  on  the  American 
military. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  age,  I  want  to 
assure  this  graduating  class  today  that  what 
Is  taking  place  at  the  present  time  Is  not 
new,  either  in  this  nation  or  In  other  nations 
of  the  free  world.  During  the  period  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  many  move- 
mBnts  flourished  in  this  country  in  the  name 
of  pacifism.  In  the  name  of  disarmament.  In 
the  name  of  peace.  A  whole  extravaganza  of 
charges  were  publicized  In  Senate  hearings 
against  the  so-called  munitions  makers.  In 


the  oversimpllflcation  of  that  day,  attempts 
were  made  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  wars  were  the  result  of  activities  on  the 
part  of  people  who  manufactured  the  sinews 
of  war.  A  connection  was  drawn  between 
deaths  on  the  battleflelds  and  profits  made 
by  the  manufacturers  of  armaments.  On 
many  campuses  in  this  country  peace  groups 
flourished  and  the  ROTC  was  held  in  con- 
tempt. 

In  Great  Britain  the  movement  was  even 
more  pronounced.  At  one  time  a  majority  of 
the  undergraduates  at  Oxford  University 
signed  a  document  called  the  "Oxford  Oath" 
that  pledged  them  never  to  take  up  arms  In 
any  war  at  any  time.  And,  of  course,  many  of 
those  young  men  a  few  years  later  partici- 
pated valiantly  in  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

Needless  to  say,  in  this  period  disarmament 
was  mistakenly  thought  to  be  a  sure  road  to 
an  era  of  peace.  It  was  believed  that  if  the 
nations  of  the  world  could  agree  to  dis- 
mantle their  weapons  systems,  sink  their 
warships  and  disband  their  armies,  the  drive 
toward  aggression  would  cease  to  exist  in  the 
virorld. 

History  has  shown  us  that  reasoning  men 
have  many  times  talked  themselves  into  this 
kind  of  rationale.  It  grew  from  a  disbelief 
that  intelligent,  well-educated,  reasonable 
men  could  not  prevaU  In  the  council  of  na- 
tions to  convince  all  possible  aggressors  of  the 
stupidity  of  waging  war. 

Time  and  again,  these  well-meaning  Intel- 
lectuals have  been  proven  wrong.  Their 
argument  Is  as  erroneous  as  the  belief  that 
the  nature  of  man  can  somehow  be  changed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

It  may  be  entirely  reasonable  to  acknowl- 
edge that  war  Is  wasteful  and  brutal  and 
non-productive.  But  unless  all  men  bow  to 
that  acknowledgment  and  bind  their  ambi- 
tions and  their  endeavors  to  it.  It  just  won't 
work.  There  Is  no  way  to  pass  a  law  which 
could  make  all  men  forever  noble,  thereby 
eliminating  his  human  tendencies  toward 
avarice  and  greed  and  selfishness  and  hatred. 
By  the  same  tokeBs^t  is  impossible  to  expect 
all  nations,  frAe^iidly  and  unfriendly,  to  be 
swayed  by  our  own  belief  In  the  value  of 
peace  and  the  foolishness  of  war.  If  this  were 
the  case,  there  would  be  no  Communist 
enemy  confronting  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  If  this  were  true,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks  at  Vienna.  And.  of  course,  if  this 
were  true,  there  would  be  no  need  for  de- 
fense expenditures  of  any  kind  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  courageous,  well- 
trained  young  men  like  yourselves. 

This  Is  what  the  so-called  advocates  of 
peace  In  this  nation  are  actually  asking  us 
to  believe  A  sign  which  reads  "Make  Peace. 
Not  War"  could  easily  get  the  overwhelming 
support  of  a  vast  majority  of  304  million 
Americans.  But  such  a  lopsided  vote  wouldn't 
assure  that  It  could  poll  a  single  ballot  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists. 

It  does  no  good  to  say  you  are  for  peace 
and  against  war.  Nobody  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  this  kind  of  humane  attitude.  The 
vast  majority  of  people  all  over  the  world 
subscribe  to  it.  and  of  those,  the  most  sincere, 
I  have  no  doubt,  are  the  members  of  the 
American  military  establishment. 

Critics  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  of  the 
B4IC  and  of  all  things  having  to  do  with  the 
military  and  defense  establishment  of  this 
country  would  like  you  to  believe  that  men 
who  make  It  their  business  to  become  experts 
m  the  art  of  military  strategy  and  tactics  are 
automatically  proponents  of  war.  I  have,  as 
have  many  men  of  my  generation,  seen  war 
at  first  hand.  I  number  among  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  many  generals,  admirals, 
colonels,  majors,  caprtalns,  lieutenants  and 
enlisted  men.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
strongest,  best  qualified  opponents  of  war  in 
any  nation  are  the  men  who  have  seen  It 


at  first  hand,  who  have  experienced  the  suf- 
fering and  the  heartbreak  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  armed  conflict. 

By  the  same  token,  the  strongest  guaran- 
tors of  i)eace  In  the  world  today  are  the  men 
at  the  military.  It  stand:3  to  reason  that  If 
we  had  no  military.  Communist  aggressors 
In  all  pcuts  of  the  world  would  feel  Justified 
In  reaching  for  additional  territory  and  more 
power  over  the  lives  of  innocent  people.  This 
Is  what  happened  in  Korea.  It's  what  almost 
happened  In  the  Chinese  offshore  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Its  what  almost  hap- 
pened In  Lebanon,  in  Berlin  and  In  Cube. 
In  every  Instance  the  tension  arose  from  a 
Communist  miscalculation  of  American 
weakness  or  lack  of  will. 

And  it  stands  to  reason  that  nothing  has 
chaJiged  in  this  respect.  In  fact.  ofBclals 
in  the  Pentagon  are  becoming  more  alarmed 
every  week  at  new  evidences  of  a  Soviet 
weapons  buildup.  Officials  such  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer  and  Dr. 
John  S.  Poster.  Jr.,  head  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  informed  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Servloee  Committee  only  last 
month  that  the  Russian  arms  buildup  is 
"a  matter  of  great  and  growing  concern." 
Secretary  Laird  laid  great  emphasis  on  ac- 
celerated construction  of  huge  Soviet  SS-9 
Intercontinental  missiles. 

At  the  same  time,  high  ranking  naval 
officers  reported  that  the  U.S.  Is  facing  a 
serious  challenge  from  the  progressive  build- 
up of  Russian  naval  forces  In  strategic  areas 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  part  of  this  Soviet  fleet 
U  maneuvering  off  the  coast  of  FlocldA 
today. 

These  warnings  have  been  growing  more 
frequent  and  more  emphatic  In  recent 
months.  But  they  have  been  drowned  out 
by  the  loud  chorus  of  leftwlng  agitators  and 
liberal  Intellectuals  who  constantly  insist 
that  the  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
among  the  super  powers  in  promoting  sur- 
render  through   disarmament. 

Almost  everyone  of  these  left-wing  ex- 
perts on  all  things  political,  diplomatic  and 
military  use  the  same  arguments.  Many  of 
them  use  identical  phrases.  Their  stock 
answer  bo  the  warnings  of  our  defense  offi- 
cials Is  to  charge  that  the  Pentagon  Is  at- 
tempting "to  frighten"  the  American  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  arguments 
against  the  military,  against  the  MIC, 
against  the  Asian  policies  of  the  United 
States,  are  so  similar  that  some  of  us  are 
lead  to  wonder  who  calls  the  shots.  It  al- 
most seems  as  though  some  central  Intelli- 
gence center  is  putting  out  an  anti-military 
line  to  be  followed  by  left-wing  spokesmen 
each  week.  The  only  other  explanation  Is  to 
charge  these  critics  vrtth  such  a  total  lack 
of  originality  and  imagination  and  ideas 
that  they  are  forced  to  parrot  the  assertions 
of  each  other. 

As  I  observe  the  American  scene  today  and 
listen  to  the  Innocent  din  for  "surrender" 
from  a  tiny  but  loud  minority  of  our  citizens 
and  then  consider  what  the  Russians  are 
up  to,  I  begin  to  understand  the  true  great- 
ness of  Britain's  wartime  leader.  Winston 
Churchill.  Most  Americans,  especially  of  this 
generation,  think  of  Churchill  only  in  terms 
of  a  strong,  courageous  leader  who  mobilized 
the  military  opposition  which  ultimately 
crushed  the  Axis  powers  in  Europe.  Some 
of  us  older  students  of  history  remember 
those  grim  days  of  the  "Oxford  Oath"  in 
which  Mr.  Churchill  tried  repeatedly  and 
unsuccessfully  to  warn  the  British  against 
disarmament  in  the  teeth  of  the  Hitler 
threat.  You  guessed  It.  In  those  days,  Wins- 
ton Churchill  was  denounced  as  an  enemy 
of  peace,  as  a  man  who  wanted  Britain 
to  embark  on  a  course  of  warmongering  and 
who  was  spending  his  time  trying  to  "fright- 
en" the  British   people. 

We  know  now  that  It  was  time  to  frighten 
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the  British  people.  The  developments  that 
Mr.  Churchill  foresaw  and  predicted  actually 
occurred.  And  they  occurred  so  long  before 
the  British  people  were  wUUng  to  listen  to 
sound  advice  that  it  almost  caused  the  lights 
of  freedom  to  be  extinguished  forever  on 
the  "tight  little  Island." 

Looking  back  on  Mr.  Churchill's  experi- 
ence. I  think  It  behooves  us  today  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  warning— even  if  they  should 
prove  "frightening"  t»  our  comfortable  form 
of  existence. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  to  our  complete 
advantage  to  be  frightened  If  the  facts  sup- 
port a  frightening  thesis.  It  does  us  no  good 
to  fluff  off  the  warnings  of  government  of- 
ficials based  on  the  best  possible  intelTl- 
gence  merely  because  the  content  of  those 
warnings  carry  serious  Implications  for  our 
security.  I  certainly  would  much  rather  heed 
an  assertion  by  Secretary  Laird  than  to  ac- 
cept a  declalmer  by  some  college  professor 
or  research  foundation. 

We  have  a  defense  establishment  for  a 
very  impfcrtant  reason.  We  attempt  to  man 
it  with  the  best  qualified  men  available. 
When  they  warn  of  a  possible  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  think  It  must 
be  treated  with  utmost  gravity. 

My  fear,  very  frankly,  has  been  that  we 
might  not  be  warned  and  even  frightened 
when  developments  among  our  enemies  war- 
rant It.  I  say  this  because  I  honestly  believe 
some  of  the  peace  advocates  In  this  country 
are  attempting  to  Intimidate  our  military 
leaders.  Anyone  today  who  warns  of  a  Com- 
munist buildup  or  who  suggests  the  erection 
of  any  kind  of  defense  system  (such  as  the 
ABM)  Is  almost  automatically  subjected  to 
charges  that  he  Is  a  "hawk"  and  Is  bent  on 
a  course  of  action  which  might  lead  us  into 
World  War  III  or  to  a  nuclear  confrontation. 
It  will  be  a  dangerous  development  If  these 
loud  proclalmers  and  dissenters  ever  succeed 
In  muting  the  voices  of  warning.  By  the  same 
token.  It  win  be  a  dangerous  thing  If  our 
people  ever  become  convinced  that  the  way 
to  solve  our  social  and  domestic  problems 
Is  to  cut  our  defense  expenditures  below  a 
level  adequate  to  Insure  the  security  of  204 
million  Americans. 

Recently  we  have  heard,  even  from  some 
industrialists  who  should  know  better.  Sen- 
ate testimony  to  the  effect  that  our  military 
expenditures  and  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
primarily  responsible  for  price  inflation  which 
we  are  experiencing  today.  This  Is  a  pet 
theme  of  the  critics  of  the  military  and  I 
must  admit  It  sounds  very  legitimate.  How- 
ever. It  just  is  not  true,  and  the  government's 
official  flgures  on  Federal  spending  show  what 
I  mean.  These  flgures  prove  that  defense 
spending  at  the  Federal  level  dropped  two 
percent  between  the  years  1952-1960.  And 
while  it  Increased  75  percent  In  the  period 
between  1960-1968,  it  dropped  off  by  10  per- 
cent m  the  period  between  1968-1971. 

But  to  get  the  picture  in  Its  proper  per- 
spective and  to  see  what  really  Is  causing  the 
price  inflation  of  today,  you  have  to  take  a 
look  at  Federal  spending  for  such  resources 
as  health,  education,  labor,  social  security 
and  other  human  resources.  This  spending  In- 
creased 227  percent  between  1952-1960.  It  in- 
creased another  165  percent  between  1960- 
1968  and  an  additional  41  percent  in  the 
period  from  1968-1971. 

Federal  spending  on  all  other  purposes  in 
these  three  periods  showed  the  following :  An 
increase  of  49  percent  between  1952  and  1960; 
an  Increase  of  78  percent  between  1960  and 
1968;  an  Increase  of  14  percent  between  1968 
and  1971. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  congratulate  this 
graduating  class  and  urge  It  to  remain  clear- 
eyed  and  clear-minded  In  the  difficult  days 
which  may  be  ahead  for  those  who  choose 
to  emJbark  upon  a  military  career.  I  thank 
you. 


CULEBRA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  currently  Is 
dropping  aerial  mines,  firing  artillery 
shells,  and  conducting  other  weapons 
testing  and  naval  training  on  an  island 
that  is  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  island  of  Culebra  and  the  town 
of  Dewey  with  some  700  residents  is  the 
site  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet's  favorite  naval 
and  aerial  bombardment  range.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  U.S.  citizens  and,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  full  protection  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  history  of  the  use  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  of  a  portion  of  the  island  dates 
to  the  Executive  order  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1902.  Be- 
tween 1902  and  1911  the  residents  of  the 
town  of  San  Eldefonso  were  evicted  and 
many  of  them  formed  the  new  town  of 
Dewey  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  island. 
The  Navy  returned  in  1924  for  a  series  of 
military  and  naval  maneuvers  and  finally 
began  formal  and  continuous  naval 
training  in  1936. 

In  1941.  President  PYanklin  D.  Roose- 
velt designated  Culebra  as  a  naval  de- 
fense area  restricting  entrance  and  exit 
through  its  3-mile  territorial  waters. 
However,  the  Navy  was  required  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  standards  permitting 
passage  through  these  waters. 

Similar  restrictions  on  the  air  space 
over  the  island  also  have  meant  that  the 
island  has  become  virtually  isolated  ex- 
cept at  those  specific  times  authorized 
by  the  Navy.  Emergencies  of  any  gravity 
require  transportation  to  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  arrival  of  medical  help  to  Culebra. 
The  mayor  of  Dewey  has  complained  of 
the  transportation  restrictions  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Navy  to  relax  its  re- 
strictions. 

Similar  complaints  regarding  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Navy  to  give  advance  notice 
of  its  maneuvers,  training  exercises  and 
bombardments  also  have  not  brought 
any  result,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  study  shows  the  economic  hard- 
ships endured  ~by  the  citizens  because 
of  the  Navy  occupation  of  the  island  and 
clearly  shows  the  impossibility  of  eco- 
nomic development  under  the  present 
conditions.  The  island's  potential  as  a 
tourist  attraction  remains  totally  un- 
attainable because  of  these  problems. 

Although  the  Navy  has  stated  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  citizens  from 
its  activities,  a  recent  Incident  brings 
even  that  assertion  into  question.  On 
May  22.  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  was  on  a  yacht 
in  immarked  waters.  The  Governor  was 
on  a  trip  to  the  Island  to  Investigate 
conditions  there.  Children  were  swim- 
ming off  the  shore  of  the  island,  again 
in  an  area  where  there  were  no  warning 
signs  that  any  bombardment  was  ex- 
pected. Suddenly  six  mortar  shells 
dropped  into  the  water  less  than  200 
yards  from  the  children. 

This  incident  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Navy 
assures  the  safety  of  the  residents  of  the 
island. 


In  addition  to  the  2,000  acres  of  the 
island  that  the  Navy  now  uses  on  the 
northwest  portion  of  tlie  island,  it  has 
announced  its  plans  to  lease  an  addi- 
tional 2,350  acres  while  permitting  some 
680  acres  to  revert  to  the  Common- 
wealth. I  think  we  must  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires this  expansion. 

I  have  requested  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Investigate  and  report  on  al- 
ternative iminhabited  sites  that  would 
serve  Naval  training  purposes  and  would 
permit  the  return  of  the  entire  Island  of 
Culebra  to  the  Commonwealth. 

I  also  have  requested  that  Senator 
Henry  Jackson's  Armed  Services  Sub- 
commitee  hold  a  more  extensive  hearing 
on  the  question  of  the  Navy's  continued 
use  of  the  island  than  the  House  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  tomorrow.  The  House 
hearing  Is  slated  only  to  cover  the 
Navy's  request  for  swiqulsition  of  addi- 
tional land. 

At  the  very  least,  I  would  expect  that 
the  Navy  Department  would  heed  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Civil  Rights  Commission  In  this 
matter. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  as  well  as  my  correspond- 
ence with  the  Navy  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Recom  mendations 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  makes  th« 
following  recommendations: 

( 1 )  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  under  our 
consideration  we  are  imable  to  appreciate 
the  existence  of  installations  and  military 
training  operations  of  so  sophisticated  a  type 
as  to  justify  a  scope  of  operations  so  vast 
that  it  must  Include  almost  the  whole  pe- 
rimeter of  the  Island  of  Culebra  and  its  ad- 
jacent islets  and  keys.  Likewise,  neither  is 
the  enlargement  of  the  safety  zone  which 
comprises  extensive  private  lands  in  the  Is- 
land of  Culebra  justified.  According  to  the 
Plan  proposed  by  the  United  States  Navy,  on 
the  private  lands  Included  in  the  enlarged 
safety  zone,  residential  uses  are  deemed  to 
be  totally  incompatible  with  the  military 
training  operations.'  Likewise,  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  tourist  development  and  resort  de- 
velopment on  the  private  lands  within  the 
safety  zone  are  totally  eliminated.  Under  the 
mentioned  Plan  the  only  use  permitted  for 
these  properties  is  that  of  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising.^  This  subjection  of  the  uses 
and  exploitation  of  the  private  lands  In  the 
situation  above  mentioned,  where  the  prime 
value  and,  almost  the  only  value  of  the  pri- 
vate lands  consists  In  the  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment as  a  tourist  and  resort  area,  and 
it  appearing  that  agriculture,  particularly 
cattle  raising,  has  almost  completely  disap- 
peared In  terms  of  any  commercial  profit, 
constitutes  an  unreasonable  and  irrational 
regulation.  For  these  reasons,  we  advise  the 
United  States  Navy  to  circumscribe,  in  the 
best  Interest  of  national  defense  and  the 
necessary  accomnaodatlon  of  the  rights  of 
persons  consecrated  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  its  operations  and  re- 
strictions for  an  adequate  military  training 
to  the  northwest  zone  of  the  Island  of  Cule- 


>Cf.:  El  Mundo,  Saturday,  April  25,  1970, 
pages  1-A  continued  on  16^-A;  The  San  Juan 
Star,  Saturday,  April  25,  1970,  page  18. 
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bra.  This  zone  was  the  one  which  originally, 
from  1936,  and  up  to  the  year  1960,  wa»  uti- 
lized solely  by  the  Navy  as  a  zone  of  opera- 
tions of  naval  and  air  training.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  Is  unpopulated  and  oonstitutes 
one  of  the  'least  drastic  means'  for  not  vio- 
lating the  constitutional  rights  of  the  per- 
sons on  the  Island  of  Culebra. 

(2)  In  the  same  way  we  recommend  that 
the  United  States  Navy  draft  reasonable. 
clear,  precue  and  non-discriTninatory  stand- 
ards and  regulations  for  the  granting  of  per- 
n^nent  entry  and  departure  authorizations 
through  the  restricted  zone. 

(3)  It  is  also  recommended  that  an 
adequate  and  easy  system  of  communication 
with  persons  who  desire  to  travel  through 
the  restricted  zone  so  that  they  may  obtain 
the  corresponding  permit  from  the  local 
naval  authorities. 

(4)  It  is  also  recommended  that  subatan- 
tlally  reliable  advance  notices  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  {jersons  in  Culebra  and 
other  Interested  persons  In  Puerto  Rico  re- 
specting the  training  activities  of  the  Navy 
in  the  restricted  zone. 

(5)  We  recommend  the  adoption  by  the 
Navy  of  a  better  system  for  attending  to 
complaints  and  claims,  particularly  from  the 
fishermen,  because  of  the  disturbances  and 
damages  caused  by  the  Navy  in  carrying  out 
Its  maneuvers. 

(6 1  It  Is  recommended  that  any  funda- 
mental determinations  established  respecting 
the  Island  of  Culebra.  Its  adjacent  Islets  and 
keys,  should  require  an  c^portunlty  to  hear 
the  municipal  authorities  and  private  per- 
sons. Likewise,  any  present  and  future  ar- 
rangements t>etween  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  local  federal  authori- 
ties and  thoee  in  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  Situation  In  Culebra,  should 
provide  for  prior  consultation  with  the 
municipal  authorities  of  this  Island,  the  per- 
sons affected  by  this  situation,  and.  indeed, 
the  citizenry  in  general  on  the  Islfind  of 
Culebra  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 


JuNX  9,  1970. 
Hon  John  H.  Chatez. 

Secretary.  Department  o/  the  Navy,  Waahing- 
ton.  DC. 

DxAX  Mb  Sccrxtaht:  I  have  read  recent  ac- 
counts of  an  incident  in  which  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
bathers  on  the  shore  of  the  Island  of  Cule- 
bra were  nearly  struck  by  mortar  or  artillery 
shells. 

This  incident  raises  additional  questions  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  Navy  continuing  Its  use 
of  the  island  of  Culebra  as  a  target  and 
training  area.  It  particularly  brings  into 
question  the  current  application  by  the  De- 
partment to  acquire  some  2300  swrres  of  the 
island  for  the  same  purposes. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
question  and  also  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  has  been  an  InvestlgattOD  of 
the  recent  incident  in  which  shells  appar- 
ently fell  In  an  unrestricted  area. 

Moreover,  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
what  alternatives  have  been  explored  by  the 
Navy  to  the  continued  use  of  the  Island  of 
Culebra. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

EowARo  M.  KntttTDY. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CAMBODIAN 
DECISION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  msuie  by  Wllllsan 
H.  Rehnquist.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  President's  Cambodian  Decision 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
at  the  Nationalities  Leadership  Training 
School  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  think  it  Is  extremely  im- 
portant, in  a  nation  such  as  the  United 
States  with  Its  historic  tradition  of  being  a 
"melting  pot"  for  numerous  different  na- 
tionalities who  have  emigrated  here,  that 
the  contributions  and  heritages  of  these 
various  nationalities  be  recognized  by  the 
nation  and  by  ths  Republican  party.  Each  of 
us  is  a  member  of  some  sort  of  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, or  racial  minority,  and  while  all 
of  these  minorities  are  not  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory treatment,  all  of  us  are  on  oc- 
casion reminded.  If  by  nothing  more  than 
Jokes,  of  our  minority  status.  My  paternal 
grandfather  and  grandmother  emigrated 
from  Sweden,  and  settled  In  Wisconsin, 
where  I  grew  up.  Swedes,  as  you  may  or  may 
not  know,  are  felt  by  many  of  their  more  or 
less  antagonistic  neighbors  to  be  somewhat 
dumber  than  other  nationalities.  I  learned 
In  the  course  of  growing  up  that  the  only 
thing  dumber  than  a  dumb  Norwegian  was 
a  smart  Swede.  I  also  learned  this  bit  of 
doggerel : 

"Ten    thousand    Swedes    came    out    of    the 
weeds  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen; 
Ten    thotisand    Swedes    came    out    of    the 
weeds  chased  by  one  Norwegian." 

I  also  remember  my  father  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  saying  that  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  refused  to  speak  Swedish 
in  their  home  when  their  children  were  pres- 
ent, because  they  were  so  anxious  to  have 
them  become  fluent  In  English.  While  this 
was  doutbless  done  from  the  noblest  of  mo- 
tives. I  think  that  today  many  would  regard 
It  as  a  mistaken  way  of  expressing  one's  deep 
desire  to  be  a  good  American.  The  day  Is  long 
past  when  we  think  there  Is  any  Inconsist- 
ency between  wholehearted  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  re- 
spect for  the  nationality,  the  language,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  foreign  country  from 
which  our  forefathers  have  emigrated.  The 
Nationalities  Leadership  Training  School  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Republican  Commit- 
tee Is  a  splendid  recognition  of  this  fact.  Its 
success,  and  the  success  of  other  programs 
In  other  states.  Is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Mike  Banko.  the  State  Nationalities  Direc- 
tor for  the  Republican  State  Committee.  I 
want  to  commend  both  him,  and  Mr.  Laszlo 
Pftsztor.  Director  of  Heritage,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  for  their  role  In  making 
these  groups  an  Important  part  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight 
President  Nixon's  decision  of  some  five  weeks 
ago  that  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
should  cross  the  Cambodian  border  In  order 
to  destroy  sanctuaries  which  bad  been  used 
by  the  enemy  as  bases  from  which  to  attack 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

That  decision  was  violently  assailed  by  the 
"dove"  faction  in  this  country,  both  as  to 
Its  legality  and  as  to  its  wisdom.  While  my 
official  position  with  the  Justice  Department 
has  required  me  to  touch  only  up>on  the  legal 
aspects,  I  think  it  a  rather  poor  show  to 
simply  conclude  that  the  President  was  con- 
stitutionally authorized  to  do  what  he  did, 
leaving  the  implication  that  it  may  well  have 
been  unwise.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  rather 
lowly  vantage  point  that  the  President's  deci- 
sion was  not  only  entirely  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  but  was  a  wise  and  states- 
manlike one. 

Tho»e  who  criticize  the  legality  of  the 
President's  decision  apparently  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  authority  to  order 
American  troops  to  cross  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der. Such  a  conclusion  is  contrary  to  the 
great  weight  of  historical  and  constitutional 
precedent  In  this  field.  The  framers  of  the 


Constitution,  meeting  In  Philadelphia  In 
1787.  decided  to  divide  the  "war  power'-  of 
the  new  nation  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress.  The  Executive  was  made  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  but 
Congress  was  given  the  power  to  declare  war. 
It  is  clear  from  the  debates  In  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  was  given  exclusive  authority  to  de- 
cide how  a  military  campaign  or  war.  once 
commenced,  should   be  conducted. 

The  succeeding  180  years  of  our  history 
have  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
President  may.  when  he  deems  It  necessary, 
commit  American  armed  forces  to  combat  In 
foreign  lands  without  any  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  happened  under  Presi- 
dent Polk,  President  Thecdcre  Roosevelt, 
President  Taft,  President  Wilson,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Indeed.  President  Truman 
committed  the  United  States  to  repelling  the 
North  Korean  Invasion  of  South  Korea,  a 
military  engagement  which  certainly 
amounted  to  "war  "  In  the  dictionary  sense 
of  the  word,  which  lasted  for  nearly  three 
years  and  which  Involved  several  hundred 
thousand  American  ground  troops,  as  well  as 
air  and  naval  support  lor  them.  He  did  this 
without  Congress  ever  having  declared  war, 
or  having  formally  ratified  his  action  In 
doing  so. 

In  1964.  President  Johnson  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  use  American  armed  forces 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  enemy  because 
of  the  laiters  attack  on  American  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  response. 
Congress  passed  the  GulX  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, which  authorized  in  the  broadest  lan- 
guage the  use  of  American  combat  troops  to 
help  defend  South  Vietnam  from  North  Viet- 
namese aggression. 

This  was  the  situation  that  President  Nixon 
faced  in  making  his  Cambodian  decision.  A 
relatively  large-scale  war.  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  troops,  was  then 
In  progress,  having  been  commenced  by  his 
predecessors  with  the  full  authorization  of 
Congress.  President  Nixon,  surveying  this  sit- 
uation when  he  took  office,  and  realizing 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  people 
wanted  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam,  devised 
the  program  for  VletnamlzaUon  of  the  war. 
This  program  called  lor  gradual  withdrawal 
of  American  troops,  as  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  became  capable  Itself  of  holding 
off  the  invaders  from  the  north.  That  plan 
had  already  led  to  withdrawal  of  substantial 
numbers  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
when.  In  April,  1970,  the  President  was  con- 
fronted with  a  new  development.  A  signifi- 
cant buildup  by  the  enemy  of  its  sanctuaries 
Just  Inside  the  Cambodian  border  from  South 
Vietnam,  coupled  with  a  change  of  govern- 
ment In  Cambodia,  suggested  that  the  Incur- 
sion by  American  troops  into  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  was  both  necessary  to  protect 
American  troops  fighting  in  the  field  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  would  have  a  remark- 
ably good  chance  of  success. 

The  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  has 
always  been  charged  with  responsibility  for 
making  whatever  decisions  were  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  forces  engaged 
In  the  field  of  combat.  By  deciding  to  cross 
the  Cambodian  border  with  American  troops. 
President  Nixon  did  not  bring  Cambodia  into 
the  war  against  us;  he  made  It  easier  for 
Cambodia  to  defend  Its  own  neutrality 
against  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration.  The 
protests  uttered  by  the  Cambodians  against 
American  Incursion  were  obviously  only  of 
the  most  formal  and  perfunctory  nature. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  President's 
decision  was  a  classical  case  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commander  In  Chief  as  to  how 
a  war,  then  In  progress  for  six  years,  should 
be  waged.  It  was  not  a  decision  to  commence 
new  hostilities  against  Cambodians,  but  a  de- 
cision to  prosecute  existing  hostilities  by  at- 
tacking North  Vietnamese  Inside  the  Cam- 
bodian border — where  their  activities  clearly 
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violated  Cambodian  neutrality.  It  was  well 
within  the  President's  power  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  under  the  Constitution,  to  take  this 
action. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  His  attackers  contend  that 
the  decision  dramatically  catalyzed  the  op- 
position of  college  students  to  the  war.  thus 
further  dividing  the  coimtry.  The  critics  said 
that  the  President's  move  widened  the  war, 
and  took  another  step  towards  committing 
us  to  a  prolonged  land  war  on  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

I  don't  think  these  criticisms  can  be  prop- 
erly evaluated  without  a  brief  look  at  the 
historical  context  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  and 
at  some  of  the  events  of  recent  history. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  in  Janu- 
ary, 1969,  he  inherited  a  war  which  had  be- 
come Increasingly  unpopular  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Part  of  this  unpopularity 
stemmed  from  the  attitude  of  the  preceding 
Administration,  which  was  to  sanction  grad- 
ually increasing  Involvement  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  without  any  correspond- 
ing effort  on  Its  part  to  mobilize  domestic 
opinion  in  support  of  the  sort  of  sacrifices 
necessary  to  win  any  war.  Part  of  this  un- 
popularity stemmed  from  the  real  doubts  on 
the  part  of  many  people  that  involvement  of 
American  ground  troops  In  a  land  war  on  the 
Asian  continent  was  wise.  Still  another  part 
of  the  xmpopularity  of  the  war  resulted  from 
the  relentless  harping  on  all  of  the  argu- 
ments against  war  by  what  I  may  call  the 
"academic-Journalistic"  complex — the  highly 
vocal,  highly  articulate,  highly  determined 
band  of  professors.  Journalists,  liberal  politi- 
cians, and  other  opinion  makers  who  were 
determined  to  turn  national  policy  around 
In  this  regard. 

Now,  unpopularity  of  a  war  Is  nothing  new 
in  history.  I  don't  think  there  has  ever  been 
a  popular  war  In  this  country — there  have 
been  wars  of  varying  degrees  of  unpopular- 
^  Ity.  New  England  virtually  seceded  during  the 

3  War  of   1812;    New  England  again   violently 

X  opposed    the    Mexican    War,    during    which 

Thoreau  went  to  Jail  In  order  to  protest  pay- 
ment of  taxes  which  went  to  finance  the 
American  military  expedition.  During  the 
Civil  War,  extensive  draft  riots  took  place  In 
New  York,  and  Lambdln  P.  MUllgan,  who 
may  fairly  be  called  a  traitor  to  the  North, 
was  a  hero  in  many  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  The  first  World  War  started  on  a  suffi- 
ciently Idealistic  plane,  and  lasted  a  suffi- 
ciently short  time,  that  war  weariness  did 
not  set  In  until  after  It  was  over,  and  people 
became  thoroughly  disillusioned  with  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  I  served  in  the  second 
World  War,  as  did  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  think  the  feeling  there  was  sim- 
ply of  doing  one's  duty,  rather  than  of  any 
exalted  national  purposes,  so  far  as  the  typi- 
cal soldier  was  concerned.  War  weariness  be- 
came more  of  a  public  phenomenon  during 
the  last  stages  of  the  Korean  War.  and  of 
course  the  Vietnamese  War  has  witnessed 
the  highwater  mark  of  that  sort  of  attitude. 
There  is  nothing  easier  to  do  than  talk 
against  war.  General  Sherman  said,  "War  Is 
hell."  The  terrible  sacrifices  required  of  those 
soldiers  actually  exposed  to  enemy  fire,  and 
the  lesser  though  significant  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  those  who  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
In  non-combat  positions,  need  no  detailing 
here.  The  awesome  responsibility  faced  by 
any  President,  and  any  Congress,  who  decide 
to  commit  American  armed  forces  to  combat 
cannot  be  doubted.  "Make  love,  not  war"  Is 
a  most  appealing  slogan. 

Given  the  tremendous  war  weariness  of  the 
American  people  in  January,  1969,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  appealing  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view  to  the  Incoming  Repub- 
lican President  than  to  call  a  press  confer- 
ence, describe  the  entire  war  as  a  mistake 
which  had  been  made  by  the  preceding  Ad- 
ministration of  the  opposite  political  party, 
and  begin  a  precipitate  inarch  to  waiting 
transports. 
But  Richard  Nixon  Is  more  than  the  bead 


of  a  political  party,  he  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  also  a  student  of  history. 

Lord  Acton,  the  eminent  English  historian, 
said  that  those  who  would  not  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  history  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat them.  I  am  sure  that  President  Nixon 
was  well  aware  that  his  decision  to  send 
troops  Into  Cambodia  would  not  be  popular 
with  those  who  have  urged  an  Immediate 
end  to  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
He  said  as  much  In  his  television  speech  on 
April  30.  But  he  has  rather  distinguished 
company  In  his  unpopularity  In  this  sort  of 
thing.  Winston  Churchill,  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  first  half 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  was  viewed  as  a 
pariah  only  a  few  years  before  public  opinion 
overwhelmingly  made  him  I»rlme  Minister 
of  England  in  England's  darkest  hour  during 
the  second  World  War.  He  was  viewed  as 
a  pariah,  not  merely  by  the  "peace  at  any 
price"  politicians  of  his  day,  but  by  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  English  opinion  general- 
ly because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Murlch 
settlement.  Munich,  which  is  a  dirty  word 
now,  was  not  a  dirty  word  at  the  time  it 
happened.  The  hero  of  those  days  was  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain,  who  was  wildly  acclaimed 
upon  his  return  from  Munich,  In  Septem- 
ber 1938.  for  having  brought — or  perhaps, 
more  accurately,  "bought" — "peace  In  our 
time".  The  ending  of  a  war,  the  avoidance 
of  a  war,  are  tremendously  popular  events. 
But  peace,  in  rare  cases,  history  tells  us,  can 
be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price — a  lesson 
of  which  the  Munich  settlement  Is  a  classical 
example.  There  have  been  two  great,  tragic 
patterns  in  the  wcw-ld  history  of  the  past 
half  century — the  first  of  these  was  the 
emergence  of  Nazi  Germany  as  a  world  pow- 
er, with  the  holocaust  of  the  second  World 
War  as  Its  result.  The  second  was  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Soviet  Union,  during  and  after 
the  second  World  War,  as  a  world  power  with 
similar  imperialist  expansionist  goals,  with 
the  Cold  War  as  Its  result.  Woven  Into  each 
of  these  patterns  Is  a  recurring  theme  of 
defeatism  and  peace  at  any  price. 

All  of  us  of  middle  age  remember  the 
chronology  of  Adolf  Hitler's  aggression  In 
Europe.  In  1936  he  remilitarized  the  Rhine- 
land.  In  1937  he  took  over  Austria.  In  1938 
he  dismembered  Czechoslovakia,  and  In  1939 
took  over  most  of  what  remained  of  It.  Later 
In  1939,  he  sought  to  dismember  Poland. 
Poland  refused  to  voluntarily  submit,  and 
the  Western  Allies,  seeing  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  bowed  their  backs.  The  result 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War. 

During  the  summer  of  1939.  when  war 
appeared  Imminent  In  Europ>e.  there  was 
In  France  particularly  a  great  deal  of  peace 
sentiment,  as  William  L.  Shirer  points  out 
In  his  recent  book,  "The  Fall  of  the  Third 
Republic".  This  sentiment  was  epitomized 
by  blu  editorial  which  appeared  In  a  lead- 
ing French  newspaper  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  war.  entitled  "Why  Die 
for  Danzig?"  Danzig,  the  seaport  on  the 
Polish  corridor,  the  editorial  pointed  out,  was 
far  away  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  was  not 
worth  risking  French  lives  to  save. 

The  second  World  War  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Germany.  In  the  course  of  which  Russia  took 
over  the  Baltic  nations  and  a  large  part 
of  Poland  as  the  price  for  her  acquiescence 
in  German  armed  conquest.  As  a  result  of 
the  disastrous  Yalta  Conference  decisions,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  World  War  Russia  was 
permitted  to  take  over  suad  virtually  enslave 
most  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  Is  this  tragic 
series  of  actions  which  we  commemorate, 
however  feebly.  In  our  recognition  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  each  year.  Since  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  we  have  seen  the  Berlin 
blockade,  the  Korean  War.  the  barbaric  in- 
vasion of  Hungary  In  1956.  and  the  almost 
equally  barbaric  destruction  of  emerging  In- 
dependence In  Czechoslovakia  more  than  a 
decade  later. 

More  recently,  we  have  seen  the  emergence 
of  Communist  China  as  a  world  power,  mak- 


ing Its  aggressive  presence  felt  In  Its  take- 
over of  Tibet,  and  In  Its  participation  In  the 
Korean  War. 

If  ever  there  was  a  lesson  of  history  writ 
large  by  the  events  of  the  last  four  decades, 
it  Is  that  totalitarian  dictatorships  do  not 
behave  quite  the  way  democracies  go  in  their 
dealings  with  other  nations,  and  that  good 
will,  peaceful  Intentions,  and  mlndlhg  one's 
own  business  are  not  a  guarantee  against 
aggression  and  conquest  by  these  powers. 

It  Is  easy  to  forget,  when  one  reads  some 
of  the  treatments  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
that  It  Is  the  North  Vietnamese  who  are  in- 
vading South  Vietnam,  financed  and 
equipped  by  the  great  Communist  powers.  It 
Is  easy  to  forget  that  the  United  States  troops 
in  the  field  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, with  the  alternative  being  the  imposi- 
tion on  them  of  a  brutal  dictatorship  by  the 
rulers  of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  easy  to  forget 
this  because  the  war  critics  have  so  Inun- 
dated the  printed  page  with  an  insistence 
on  Immediate  American  withdrawal  that  Is 
In  some  cases  mindless,  and  in  other  cases 
misguided. 

The  mindless  opposition  to  the  President's 
policies  comes  from  those  who  have  either 
made  no  attempt  to  learn  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, or  have  proved  unable  to  learn  them. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  saying  thirty 
years  later,  "Why  die  for  Danzig?"  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  saying  that  no  piece  of 
any  toteign  field  is  worth  the  life  of  one 
American  boy. 

The  answer  given  to  this  position  by  our 
forefathers.  In  this  country  and  in  many 
others,  was  noc  to  say  that  yes,  the  lives  of 
our  sons  are  measurable  In  terms  of  foreign 
real  estate,  for  phrased  that  way,  they  ob- 
viously are  not.  When  they  have  tried  to 
articulate  their  feeUngs,  they  have  done  bo 
with  sentiments  which  sound  "corny"  in 
today's  sophisticated  and  blase  world.  Pat- 
rick Henry  said  that  life  was  not  so  dear  or 
f>eace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery;  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  that  the  right  is  more  precious  than 
I>eace.  However,  it  may  be  phrased,  there  is 
certainly  an  overwhelming  consensus  of  our 
Nation's  great  men  who  have  concluded  that 
so  long  as  we  live  in  a  world  of  nation  states, 
and  that  so  long  as  some  of  these  nation 
states  seek  to  swallov?  their  neighbors,  a  na- 
tion which  does  not  wish  to  be  eventtially 
swallowed  will  have  to  stand  Its  ground  at 
some  point.  The  alternative  Is  very  simply 
expressed  in  the  phrase  "Better  red  than 
dead."  Much  as  every  thinking  person  de- 
spises war,  the  only  alternative  to  risking  war 
in  a  situation  of  sufficient  gravity  Is  servi- 
tude. 

The  other  crttloe  of  the  President's  Cam- 
bodian invaslcm,  who  Insist  that  our  troops 
must  forthwith  march  to  the  boats,  admit 
the  theory  that  there  may  be  a  place  where 
a  nation  must  stand  its  ground — that  there 
may  be  a  Danzig  worth  dying  for — but  they 
insist  that  South  Vietnam  was  not  such  a 
place.  They  say  that  we  are  engaged  In  what 
Is  at  least  In  part  a  colonial  war,  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  maintain  the  existing  South 
Vietnamese  Government  against  indigenous 
rebels  which  we  have  no  business  doing. 

President  Nixon,  upon  his  acceislon  to  of- 
fice last  year,  was  not  afforded  the  luxury  of 
being  able  to  call  back  the  moving  finger  of 
time,  and  decide  initially  for  himself 
whether  or  not  American  ground  forces 
should  become  Involved  In  Vietnam.  He  had 
before  him  the  Judgment  of  his  three  im- 
mediate predecessors— President  Elsenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson — 
that  United  States  Involvement,  even  with 
ground  forces,  was  necessary  in  the  national 
Interest.  He  was  also  confronted  by  the 
rather  obvious  fact  that  a  decision  to  sud- 
denly pull  out  of  a  conflict  then  raging  is 
not  the  same  decision  as  to  whether  to  enter 
upon  the  conflict  In  the  first  Instance.  Na- 
tions In  the  Par  Bast  and  elsewhere  who 
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might,  have  had  no  misgiving  had  we  never 
committed  our  forces  In  Vietnam  might  have 
a  significantly  different  opinion  of  a  United 
States  decision  to  "cut  and  run"  In  1969. 

No  one  doubts  that  It  takes  both  wisdom 
and  courage  to  admit  a  mistake.  But  this  is 
a  rather  casual  and  simplified  way  of  speak- 
ing at>out  the  decision  the  President  had  to 
make  when  he  took  office  In  1969.  Since  it 
was  not  his  mistake  he  would  have  been  ad- 
mltUng.  It  would  have  been  a  relatively  sim- 
ple thing  for  him  to  do  had  It  seemed  wise. 
The  President,  however,  realized  that  larger 
stakes  were  Involved  for  this  Nation  than  the 
gaining  of  political  advantage,  or  the  pleas- 
ing of  a  vocal  minority.  Together  with  his 
top  advisors,  he  devised  the  strategy  of 
"Vletnamlzatlon  ■  of  the  war.  by  which,  in- 
stead of  Indefinite  commitment  of  United 
States  ground  forces  to  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam, these  forces  would  remain  only  such 
time  as  wa«  required  to  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  to  Itself  take  over  the  de- 
fense of  its  country.  The  United  States  now 
had  a  limited  and  reasonably  well-defined 
objective  In  Vietnam,  consistent  both  with 
Americas  role  as  a  responsible  world  power 
and  with  its  recognition  that  it  could  not 
act  as  a  policeman  for  the  world. 

The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  began  suc- 
ceeding from  the  outset.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
thousands  of  American  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  that  theater  of  war— for 
the  first  time  in  six  years.  Instead  of  the 
total  number  of  troops  engaged  In  Vietnam 
constantly  rising,  it  has  steadily  declined.  The 
President's  course  was  popular  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  even  those  who  had 
vocallv  demanded  faster  withdrawal  conceded 
that  the  President  had  "defused"  the  war 
Issue. 

Yet  American  men  were  still  exposing  life 
and  limb  to  enemy  fire,  and  American  casual- 
ties, though  decreasing,  continued  to  occur 
In  April,  the  President  s  attention  was  called 
to  what  appeared  to  be  an  increasing  threat 
to  the  safety  of  American  troops  from  In- 
creased build-up  In  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries It  became  clear  to  him  that  the 
continued  success  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram and  the  maximization  of  security  for 
troops  in  the  field,  required  the  destruction 
of  these  sanctuaries.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  well  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  by  ordering 
such  action,  he  would  reopen  Vietnam  as  a 
political  issue. 

The  easy  course,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
to  conclude  that  the  attack  on  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  would  simply  have  raised 
too  much  of  a  domestic  political  problem  at 
home,  and  to  have  declined  to  authorize  It. 
Such  a  decision  would  probably  not  even 
have  been  news,  to  say  nothing  of  headline 
news  Though  it  would  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  lives  and  safety  of  American 
soldiers  who  would  be  subject  to  attack  from 
Cambodian  sanctuaries.  It  would  have 
created  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  domestic 
political  scene 

The  President,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  I 
believe,  declined  to  follow  this  course.  He 
chose  a  course  which  he  knew  could  do  him 
only  political  damage  In  the  short  run.  be- 
cause as  Commander  in  Chief  he  recognized 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  our  troops  In  the 
field. 

The  results  of  the  five  weeks'  attack  on 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  demonstrate 
convincingly  that  the  President's  decision 
saved  American  lives  and  significantly  Im- 
proved the  prospects  for  early  withdrawal  of 
virtually  all  American  ground  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  success  of  the  Cambodian  move,  how- 
ever, has  not  diminished  the  stridency  of 
the  criticism  of  It  by  tbe  "dove"  faction  of  It 
In  the  country.  They  are  not  Interested  In 
the  fact  that  the  F^resldent's  move  was  for 
the  purpose  of.  and  had  the  effect  of.  better 
securing  the  safety  of  American  forces  In 
the  field.  They  are  not  Interested  In  the  fact 
that  the  President's  move  was  for  the  pur- 


pose of,  and  had  the  effect  of,  accelerating 
the  time  at  which  American  troops  could  be 
fully  withdrawn,  and  the  dual  goal  of  peace 
with  honor  be  achieved.  Indeed,  these  oppo- 
nents do  not  appear  to  be  Interested  In  any 
sort  of  facts  In  connection  with  the  Viet- 
namese War. 

The  President's  opponents  In  the  Senate 
have  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
would  seriously  and.  In  some  cases.  I  believe, 
unconstitutionally  restrict  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  protect  the  safety 
of  American  forces  In  the  field.  The  Presi- 
dent's opponents  in  the  Senate  Insist  on  con- 
gressional control  of  battlefield  decisions 
historically  made  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief.  We  Republicans  must  bend  every  ef- 
fort, and  urge  like  thinking  people  of  other 
political  persuasion  to  bend  their  efforts, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  type  of  restriction 
on  the  President's  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  Pennsylvania  Republicans  can  contri- 
bute to  this  effort  In  a  particular  way.  by 
working  for  the  reelection  of  your  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator,  and  Senate  Minor- 
ity Leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott  in  November. 

A  Washington  columnist  recently  made 
the  sage  observation  that  the  Cambodian 
decision  had  "drained  some  of  the  President's 
political  capital."  As  a  short-run  assess- 
ment of  the  situation,  I  suspect  that  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  the  President.  He  knows 
Just  as  his  outstanding  predecessors  have 
known,  that  a  President's  political  capital 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  being  sp>ent  In  sup- 
port of  the  Nation's  vital  Interests.  That  Is 
Just  what  the  President  has  done  In  the 
case  of  the  Cambodian  decision.  History  will 
award  the  decision  on  this  point  to  him,  and 
not  to  his  critics.  But  right  now.  he  needs  the 
support  of  every  one  of  you.  He  well  deserves 
that  support,  and  I  am  confident  he  will 
get  It. 


SENATOR  COTTON— -ADVANCE  INTO 
REALISM" 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
has  served  his  Nation  in  the  Congress 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

He  believes  in  our  system  and  is  com- 
mitted to  making  it  work.  On  Memorial 
Day  he  demonstrated  that  commitment 
by  frankly  examining  this  Nation's 
military  policy. 

His  anguish  over  the  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  our  country  and  our 
people,  his  belief  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  should  be  repealed,  his  con- 
cern for  the  role  of  Congress,  and  his 
commitment  to  helping  the  President, 
reveal  his  statesmanship. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
speech  to  our  present  deliberations  and 
to  our  continued  examination  of  this 
Nation's  future  militar>'  role  in  the  world. 
I  want  to  share  my  distinguished  col- 
league's thoughts  with  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Hampton  (N.H.)   Union,  June  3, 
1970] 

Advance  Into  Rbausm — U.S.  Senator 
Cotton 

On  this  day  we  commemorate  the  honored 
dead  of  all  wars,  but  because  of  Its  inception. 
Memorial  Day  has  been  particularly  remi- 
niscent of  the  Civil  War.  This  Is  especially 
true  this  year  for  not  since  the  Civil  War, 
not  even  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has  our 
Republic  been  In  Bucb  grave  danger.  The  peo- 


ples of  the  world  distrust  us  and.  In  a  meas- 
ure, are  arrayed  against  us.  Our  own  people 
are  divided  and  disrupted.  Our  resources  have 
been  wasted.  Our  economy  is  threatened.  The 
faith  of  Americans  In  their  leaders,  and  even 
In  their  system  of  government,  appears  to  be 
faltering. 

At  the  moment  the  burning  Issue  Is  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  shall  touch  on  It 
briefly.  As  one  of  those  who  represent  you  in 
Washington,  you  would  expect  me  to  do  so. 
I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam,  tragic  though  it  Is,  is  only 
one  symptom  of  the  hazards  that  threaten 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 
to  the  overall  danger  that  I  want  to  address 
myself  today. 

But  first  Vietnam.  On  this  day  we  are 
heartsick  when  we  think  of  nearly  50,000 
young  Americans  already  killed  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  Asia.  It  Is  useless  to  spend  any  of  my 
precious  minutes  discussing  who  is  to  be 
blamed  except  to  say  that  the  Congress  must 
share  that  blame  and  must  do  its  share  In 
putting  an  end  to  the  carnage.  In  August 
1964  Congress,  at  the  request  of  President 
Johnson,  passed  the  Tonkin  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  such  steps  as 
he  deemed  necessary  to  protect  American 
security  and  preserve  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia.  For  nearly  six  long  years  that  resolu- 
tion stood  and  still  stands  today  as  the  for- 
mal official  endorsement  of  the  representative 
of  the  American  people  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  was  one  of  88  Senators  who 
voted  for  It — a  vote  which  I  have  long  since 
repented.  It  Is  useless  to  say  that  I  did  not 
dream  the  President  would  send  ground 
troops  to  fight  almost  slnglehanded  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  or  to  say  that  87  other 
Senators  made  the  same  error.  The  unlim- 
ited authority  was  there  and  I  could  read. 
Indeed,  I  am  the  only  member  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's delegation  who  had  sat  In  Congress 
during  the  war  In  Korea  and  heard  General 
Mac  Arthur  and  General  Rldgway  warn 
against  ever  again  committing  ground  forces 
In  Asia.  The  resolution  must  be  repealed. 

There  are  certain  things  Congress  cinnot 
and  should  not  do.  One  of  these  Is  to  attempt 
to  direct  military  operations.  After  the  dis- 
astrous BatUe  of  Bull  Run,  the  Congress 
created  a  "Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War"  which  remained  for  four  years  as  a 
thorn  In  the  side  of  President  Lincoln.  It 
summoned  generals  to  testify.  It  recom- 
mended changes  In  command  It  debated  the 
places  to  be  attacked.  All  this  was  promptly 
known  by  the  enemy.  After  the  war  General 
Lee  remarked  that  the  "Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War"  In  the  Congress  was 
as  valuable  to  him  asrten  divisions  added  to 
his  army. 

I  shall  be  frank  with  you.  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  our  entrance  Into  Cambodia.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  temporary  military  advantage 
would  not  atone  for  further  disrupting  our 
people  and  further  Inflaming  world  opinion 
against  us.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  President 
in  his  support  of  the  Thleu-Ky  Government, 
and  I  resent  attempts  of  that  government  to 
dictate  American  policy.  This  I  have  said  to 
the  White  House.  However.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  attempts  of  those  In  the  Sen- 
ate who,  having  waited  so  long  to  take  af- 
firmative steps,  now  seek  to  harass  and  dis- 
credit the  President  by  fixing  dates  In 
advance  when  the  stern  measure  of  shutting 
off  pay.  arms,  and  supplies  to  our  fighting 
men  shall  be  Invoked.  If  the  President  falls 
to  withdraw  from  Cambodia  on  the  date  to 
which  he  has  pledged  himself,  that  last 
resort  can  be  put  In  force.  The  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bin  will  be  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress at  that  very  time.  Reluctantly,  many 
of  us  supported  President  Johnson  fo^  five 
years  in  the  hope  that  he  could  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  can  give 
President  Nixon  five  weeks  before  we  tie  hit 
hands. 

One  added  contribution  must  be  made  by 
the  Congress.  It  must  cease  delegating  Its 
authority  to  the  Executive.  Indeed,  the  very 
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bill  to  which  the  limiting  amendments  are 
being  proposed  authorizes  the  P>resldent  to 
distribute  arms  In  the  amount  of  $600  mil- 
lion to  any  nation  on  earth. 

But  as  I  have  said,  Vietnam  with  all  its 
dead  whom  we  mourn  today  could  be  only 
a  preview  of  what  may  happen  to  the  United 
States  of  America  unless  we  make  a  com- 
plete about-face  In  the  courses  we  have  been 
following  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Those  were  JublUant  days  and  full  of  prom- 
ise, and  the  United  States  was  full  of  prom- 
ises. With  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  the  protection  of  weaker 
nations,  for  which  we  are  given  little  credit 
today,  we  were  the  moving  spirit  founding 
the  United  Nations.  We  took  the  lead  In  or- 
ganizing various  segments  of  the  world  Into 
defensive  alliances  protecting  their  members 
from  aggression  and  preserving  the  peace — 
NATO  In  Europe.  SEATO  In  Asia,  ANZUS 
m  the  Pacific,  and  O.A.S.  for  tlie  South  and 
Central  American  States.  All  In  all.  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  42  nations.  We  embarked  on  a  program  of 
financial  aid  to  a  vast  number  of  nations 
outside  the  Iron  Curtafto.  As  time  i>assed, 
we  became  Imbued  with  the  notion  that  we 
were  the  Heaven-appointed  leader,  support- 
er, guardian,  and  policeman  for  the  whole 
world.  And  the  world  began  to  resent  It. 
Assaults  on  our  embassies  and  consulates 
have  spread  from  country  to  country.  Since 
World  War  II  we  have  spent  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion to  support  the  United  Nations  which 
now  turns  its  back  on  us  and  $120  billion 
in  aid  to  countries  that  now  despise  us.  Our 
vast  military  establishment,  the  cost  of 
which  since  World  War  II  is  now  fast  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars.  Is  spread  around 
the  world,  mostly  In  places  that  do  not  want 
us.  Yet,  despite  all  these  colossal  expendi- 
tures for  world  defense,  the  Soviets  are  over- 
taking and  surpassing  us  in  the  weapons  so 
vital  to  our  own  national  security. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  our  staggering 
debt,  for  our  taxes,  inflation,  high  Interest 
rates,  and  a  faltering  currency.  This  Is  the 
reason  we  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution,  clean  up  our  cities, 
and   preserve   our   forests   and   op)en   spaces. 

Most  of  all.  this  Is  a  contributing  cause  for 
the  decadence,  loss  of  morale,  lawlessness, 
drug  addiction,  and  actual  sedition  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  people. 

Korea  and  Vietnam  should  show  us  how 
little  we  may  except  from  our  former  friends 
If  we  keep  our  pledged  word  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  any  one  of  the  42  nations.  We  bet- 
ter begin  an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  of  these 
obligations  and  commitments  we  have  as- 
sumed. 

We  have  nearly  a  million  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  throughout  the  world  not 
counting  Vietnam  and  Korea.  In  Europe 
alone  we  have  310.000  and  250.000  of  their 
dependents.  No  country  wants  them  with 
the  possible  exception  of  West  Germany  and, 
even  there,  they  are  a  constant  source  of  Ir- 
ritation. It  costs  us  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  month  to  maintain  our  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, money  flowing  out  of  this  country  Into 
foreign  countries  and  ruinous  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  Yet.  we  hear  that  the  Pentagon 
Is  considering  giving  Franco  60  Phantom 
Jets  to  permit  us  to  keep  our  air  base  In 
Spain.  Why? 

That  Is  why  I  say  to  you  that  Vietnam 
may  be  only  a  prelude  unless  we  have  an 
about-face,  particularly  In  our  foreign  policy. 
There  are  those  who  will  say  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating a  "retreat  Into  Isolationism."  I  say 
to  you  on  this  Memorial  Day  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating an  advance  into  realism.  At  this 
time  the  greatest  contribution  our  country 
can  make  to  all  men  everywhere  is  to  rebuild 
a  strong  and  sound  America,  a  powerful  and 
unassailable  bastion  of  freedom,  ready  to  act 
In  concert  with  but  wholly  free  from  the 
slightest  ^pearence  of  attempting  to  con- 
vert or  dictate  to  other  nations. 


And  that  Is  the  only  way  to  renew  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  our  own  people  to  the  only 
constitutional  Republic  In  all  history — the 
United  States  of  America. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  ASKS  ALL- 
OUT  WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Annual  Conference  of 
U.S.  Attorneys  here  today.  Vice  President 
AcNEW  spoke  on  the  importance  of  an  all- 
out  war  on  crime.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Vice  President 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  to  the 
Congress.  President  Nixon  said: 

"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  overblown 
rhetoric  during  the  sixties  on  which  'war' 
has  perhaps  too  often  been  used — the  war  on 
poverty,  the  war  on  misery,  the  war  on  di- 
sease, the  war  on  hunger.  But  If  there  Is 
one  area  where  the  word  'war'  Is  appropriate 
it  Is  In  the  fight  against  crime.  We  must 
declare  and  win  the  war  against  the  crim- 
inal elements  which  increasingly  threaten 
our  cities,  our  homes,  and  our  lives." 

I  believe  It  is  appropriate  before  this  au- 
dience of  United  States  Attorneys,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President  as  the  Federal 
prosecutors  and  are  thus  In  the  vanguard 
of  the  war  on  crime,  to  focus  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  on  some  of  the  "criminal  ele- 
ments" referred  to  by  the  President. 

Those  elements  are  truly  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

They  wesUten  Its  moral  fiber  by  purveying 
illegal  drugs  and  pornography. 

They  weaken  Its  will  by  Instilling  In  our 
citizens  a  fear  of  walking  the  streets  at 
night — a  fear  of  every  approaching  stranger. 

They  weaken  its  governmental  structvire 
by  corrupting  weak  public  officials  and  fram- 
ing others.  In  one  way  or  another,  they  af- 
fect local  political  processes. 

They  weaken  Its  economy  by  Infiltrating 
legitimate  businesses  and  labor  unions,  by 
cheating  on  taxes  and  by  other  frauds. 

These  then  are  the  enemy : 

The  organized  criminal:  The  Mafia  Chlef- 
tlan  and  his  henchmen,  the  labor  racketeer, 
the   drug  pusher,  ,and  the  smut  peddler. 

The  street  criminal:  The  rapist,  the  rob- 
ber, and  the  burglar. 

The  white  collar  criminal:  The  tax  cheat, 
the  embezzler,  the  dishonest  repairman,  and 
the  dishonest  businessman. 

Like  all  who  would  threaten  the  life  and 
health  of  this  nation,  they  must  be  fought 
with  every  weapon  available  and  consistent 
with  our  Constitution. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  primary  role 
In  combating  crime  Is  assigned  to  the  States. 
But  the  recent  massive  increase  In  crime 
and  the  growing  Interstate  scope  of  Its  op- 
erations have  prompted  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers, of  all  political  persuasions,  to  take  a 
new  look  at  Washington's  responsibilities. 
The  Federal  government  Is  today  committed 
to  strengthening  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  through  financial  and 
technical  assistance  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  From  a  modest  beginning  In  1968  the 
Law  EnfVircement  Assistance  program  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  we  have  asked  the 
Congre»  to  provide  nearly  a  balf-bUllon 
dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  tpink  that  results  are  beginning  to 
show,  ^ere  are  some  encouraging  signs. 

Much  of  this  Is  due  to  the  tireless  dedica- 
tion of  you  and  your  staffs.  You  are  filling, 
arguing,  trying,  closing,  and  handling  the 
appeals  of  many  more  criminal  cases,  even 


though  the  whole  process  has  become  more 
difficult.  Justice  iB  coming  more  swiftly 
and  surely,  and  more  effectively. 

We  have  also  seen  that  as  a  result  of  more 
police  exposure,  crime  rates  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  declined  for  five  consecu- 
tive months.  FBI  statistics  show  that  for 
the  first  time  In  several  years  the  rate  of 
increase  in  violent  crime  in  the  country  de- 
creased in  1969. 

Please  do  not  let  me  mislead  you.  The 
amount  of  crime  Itself  did  not  decrease. 
It  was  up  over  1968.  Nevertheless,  the  down- 
ward turn  In  the  rate  of  increase  Is  en- 
couraging and,  as  I  ha/e  Indicated.  It  Is  a 
start. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  In  the  fields  of  organized 
crime.  Illegal  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  and  the  proliferation  of  pornographic 
materials,  because  of  the  interstate  dimen- 
sions of  these  problems,  and  because  of  the 
high  mobility  and  the  international  Impli- 
cations of  organized  crime  and  Illegal  drug 
operations.  And  for  much  the  same  reasons, 
we  have  a  growing  Interest  In  the  white  col- 
lar crime  problem. 

The  Administration's  declaration  of  war 
on  organized  crime  was  made  In  President 
Nixon's  message  to  the  Congress  on  April 
23.  1969.  Organized  crime  is  America's  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  illegal  goods  and  services, 
such  as  narcotics,  Illicit  drugs,  prostitution, 
pornography  and  unlawful  gambling.  Its 
principal  Income  comes  from  these  sources. 
But  it  is  Increasingly  operating  In  the  fields 
of  legitimate  business.  To  Insulate  Its  ac- 
tivities from  governmental  Interference,  the 
syndicates  systematically  attempt  to  corrupt 
public  officials  and  to  exercise  local  politi- 
cal Influence.  In  some  cases  they  are  suc- 
cessful. To  control  markets  and  supplies, 
they  Infiltrate  labor  unions.  To  curtail  <x>m- 
petltlon  with  American  free  enterprise,  they 
use  blackmail,  extortion,  tax  evasion,  fake 
bankruptcy,  fraud,  and  other  unscrupulous 
means  to  reap  exorbitant  profits. 

As  you  know,  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress In  our  efforts  to  mobilize  against  or- 
ganized crime.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty  Strike 
Forces  of  prosecutors  and  investigators  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  are  now  on  duty 
at  strategic  locations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  seven  will  be  soon  es- 
tablished. Indictments  and  prosecutions  of 
key  syndicate  leaders  are  on  the  up»swing. 
We  are  beginning  to  make  the  Federal  pres- 
ence felt  In  the  underground. 

The  success  of  these  Federal  Strike  Forces 
prompted  the  President  to  create,  on  June 
4th  of  this  year,  the  National  Council  on 
Organized  Crime.  Under  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Attorney  General,  this  Council  will  for- 
mulate an  effective,  coordinated  national 
strategy  for  the  elimination  of  organized 
crime. 

The  President's  statement,  at  the  time  of 
this  Council's  creation,  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  problem  we  face  today — It  Is  a  message 
which  all  Americans  should  heed: 

"Organized  crime  In  the  United  States  has 
three  goals;  ejqjloltatlon,  corruption,  and 
destruction.  When  It  cannot  directly  exploit. 
It  seeks  to  corrupt;  what  It  cannot  corrupt. 
It  seeks  to  destroy.  Its  degrading  Influence 
can  be  felt  In  every  level  of  American  society, 
sometimes  In  Insidious,  subtle  ways,  but 
more  often  In  direct  acts  of  violence  and 
Illegality.  It  Is  a  maUgnant  growth  in  the 
body  of  American  social  and  economic  life 
that  must  be  eliminated." 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  needed  to 
effectuate  the  President's  program  has  not 
been  provided.  The  antl-gambllng  statute, 
the  witness  Immunity  statute,  the  wagering 
tax  law  amendments,  and  the  organized 
crime  control  measure  which  the  President 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  are  stlU  not  law. 
Although  three  of  these  proposals  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  not  one  has  gotten  out 
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of  Committee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  behalf  of  the  President  I  urge  the 
House  to  hasten  action  on  these  needed 
reforms. 

Sadly,  I  must  report  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  on  drugs,  on  pornography, 
and  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
in  much  the  same  status.  I  dont  believe  that 
I  need  to  go  Into  detail  with  you  about  the 
enormity  of  the  drug  problem,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  District  of  Columbia's  problems, 
and  the  necessity  for  stopping  the  flow  of 
pornography  into  American  homes. 

Our  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
made  progress  In  these  problem  areas  with 
the  weapons  available  to  them.  But  they  need 
more.  Despite  special  Presidential  messages 
to  the  Congress  on  these  problems,  the 
needed  legislation  has  not  been  enacted.  Con- 
gressional action  Is  Imperative. 

I  know  that  we  do  not  have  to  ask  for  re- 
newed dedication  on  your  part  in  the  antl- 
crlme  program.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  your 
complete  support. 

But  I  would  like  you  to  take  back  to  your 
communities  the  concept  that  the  war 
against  crime  must  be  more  than  a  govern- 
mental effort.  It  requires  the  concern  and  ef- 
forts of  all  Amerlcaixs.  For  ultimately.  It  is 
the  community  which  must  be  the  bulwark 
against  the  deterioration  of  the  security  of 
our  homes,  our  parks,  our  streets  and  our 
places  of  business. 

As  Individuals  and  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity, each  American  must  work  to  create 
an  environment  In  which  criminal  behavior 
is  not  a  feasible  alternative  to  lawful  produc- 
tivity— indeed,  we  must  make  It  clear  to  those 
-  who  doubt  It  that  lawful  productivity  Is  the 
only  possible  course. 

The  lack  of  community  Involvement  in  our 
urban  centers  unquestionably  contributes  to 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  criminal  activity 
occurs  there.  But  this  association  Is  not  a 
necessary  con.sequence  of  density.  An  attack 
on  local  officials,  on  places  of  business,  on 
those  basic  Institutions  which  are  vital  to  life 
and  freedom  In  this  society  Is.  ultimately,  an 
attack  on  each  citizen.  In  the  absence  of 
citizen  concern,  suspicious  activities  go  un- 
noticed, crimes  are  not  reported,  victims  re- 
ceive no  aid.  This  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
anonymity  and  a  hesitancy  to  get  Involved. 

But  we  are  all  involved.  Every  citizen  must 
be  encouraged  to  continue  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  wax  on  crime.  And 
government  officials  at  the  local,  state  and 
federal  levels  must  continue  to  encourage 
the  cooperation  of  citizens  and  community 
groups  in  this  urgent  undertaking. 

Gentlemen.  I  sincerely  Implore  you  and 
yo\ir  staffs  and  all  other  dedicated  Americans 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  not  to  despair  at  the  enormity 
of  the  task  ahead  of  you.  For  I  think  that 
now.  In  this  new  decade,  there  Is  much  to  be 
encouraged  about.  I  think  that  we  can  see 
some  light. 

There  Is  national  leadership  committed  to 
control  of  crime. 

There  Is  Government  commitment  st  all 
levels — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

And  there  is  greater  support  and  assistance 
on  the  part  of  all  responsible  citizens.  They 
have  let  us  know  of  their  concern  and  they 
have  offered  their  support.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  most  valuable  aid  available  to  you. 

'>ur  task  Is  to  convince  these  criminal  ele- 
ments— whether  they  be  violent  or  outwardly 
gentle,  gross  or  polished — that  the  America 
of  the  Seventies  Is  aroused — and  that  we  are 
going  to  apply  the  law  evenly  and  Justly  In 
an  all-out  war  against  crime. 


90  years  old  today.  We  are  hearing  much 
about  equal  rights  for  women  in  the  pub- 
lic presses  and  I  think  at  this  time  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  pause  to  commem- 
orate this  great  lady's  birthday. 

On  June  11.  1880.  Miss  Rankin  was 
bom  at  a  small  settlement  in  Montana 
known  as  Missoula,  while  that  State  was 
still  a  territory.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Montana  in  1902.  After 
graduation,  she  traveled  East  to  study 
social  work  in  New  York.  Seven  yesirs 
later  she  was  busily  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  first  in 
the  State  of  Washington  early  In  this 
centuiy,  then  in  California,  and  Mon- 
tana from  1912  to  1914. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
lady,  who  was  to  leave  her  mark  on  our 
Nation's  history  and  on  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  was  no  stranger  to  the  plight 
of  those  she  was  seeking  to  assist.  She 
sought  personal  knowledge  of  social  con- 
ditions by  experiencing  them  on  her  own. 
The  record  shows  that  she  once  took 
employment  as  a  seamstress  in  order  to 
understand  the  improvements  needed  to 
assist  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

By  1916  she  was  engaged  in  politics 
and  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  65th  Congress  from  Montana.  She 
succceeded  in  winning  that  election  and 
served  from  March  4,  1917,  to  March  3, 
1919.  She  was  the  first  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  She  did  not  stand  for 
reelection,  deciding  instead  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Senate — an  effort  which  proved 
unsuccessful. 

After  her  term  in  the  Hoase  and  until 
the  1940's,  she  returned  to  her  work  of 
promoting  social  progress  in  our  coun- 
try. She  stood  for  election  to  the  77th 
Congress  and  won  her  second  election  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  where  she  served 
from  January  3,  1941,  to  January  3,  1943. 
She  did  not  choose  to  run  for  reelection. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  honor 
this  lady  today.  She  is  remembered  as 
putting  our  country  above  all  others,  as 
being  opposed  to  foreign  involvements, 
and  as  seeking  to  do  everything  possible 
to  lift  her  country  through  her  own  ef- 
forts. It  is  needless  to  say  that  social 
conditions  have  improved  a  great  deal 
since  Miss  Rankin's  early  efforts.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  many  of  the 
problems  she  sought  to  solve  are  still  with 
us  today. 

I  join  many  of  her  friends  in  wishing 
her  well  on  the  occasion  of  her  90th 
birthday. 


JEANNETTE  RANKIN'S  90TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer Congresswoman  Jeannette  Rankin  Is 


BRUTAL  TREATMENT  OP  AMERICAN 
POW'S  BY   NORTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  any- 
one has  any  doubts  as  to  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  American  prisoners  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists, 
I  suggest  they  read  the  testimony  of  Lt. 
Robert  Pranchot  Prishman,  given  before 
the  House  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. Etecember  9,  1969.  The  hearings  have 
been  printed  and  are  now  available. 

Lieutenant  Prishman.  a  naval  pilot, 
was  shot  dowTi  and  captured  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1967. 


He  was  both  wounded  and  injured  in 
that  action.  After  being  exhibited  to 
antiaircraft  crews  and  offered  to  both 
civilians  and  soldiers  for  regular  beat- 
ings, he  was  finally  taken  to  some  sort 
of  compound. 

There  he  was  subjected  to  constant  in- 
terrogation, some  by  interpreters  mas- 
querading as  doctors. 

The  medical  treatment,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  resulted  in  the  severing  of 
nerves  in  one  foot,  rendering  it  partially 
without  feeling.  A  more  serious  elbow 
injury  was  solved  by  simply  removing 
the  elbow. 

The  wounds  were  allowed  to  fester  and 
drain  for  months. 

Thereafter,  he  was  kept  In  solitary 
confinement. 

As  a  result.  Lieutenant  Frishman's 
arm  is  practically  useless.  He  will  require 
extensive  treatment,  and  an  artificial  el- 
bow joint  eventually  at  the  prosthetic 
center  in  San  Diego. 

Lieutenant  Prishman  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  finally  released  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese.  The 
representatives  who  came  to  his  rescue 
were  also  members  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Rennie  Davis. 
Linda  Sue  Evans,  and  others,  acting  as 
agents  of  the  53-year-old  youth  leader, 
David  Dellinger. 

Davis  and  his  companions  required 
these  American  prisoners  to  sign  propa- 
ganda statements,  admitting  war  guilt. 
In  other  words,  the  aim  was  really  prop- 
aganda against  the  United  States,  rather 
than  any  humanitarian  efforts  to  help 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

This  testimony  is  a  graphic  demon- 
stration of  how  the  North  Vietnamese 
violate  the  Geneva  Conventions,  to 
which  they  are  signatories. 

I  recommend  that  all  my  colleagues 
read  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Prish- 
man. lest  we  forget  what  American  pris- 
oners are  suffering  and  enduring  In  the 
prison  cells  in  North  Vietnam. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SHORELINES  AND 
ESTUARIES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  months  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  on 
2802  sponsored  by  Senator  Macnuson. 
S.  3183  sponsored  by  Senator  Boggs,  and 
S.  3460  sponsored  by  Senator  Tydings. 
I  consider  these  bills  to  be  among  the 
most  important  environmental  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

In  our  hearings  we  have  received 
strong  support  from  the  States,  from 
conservation  and  industrial  interests,  and 
from  the  other  organizations  that  have 
appeared  before  us.  Later  this  week  the 
newly  formed  Coastal  States  Organiza- 
tion will  meet  to  provide  us  with  addi- 
tional advice  and  recommendations  re- 
garding this  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  as  part  of  their  long- 
standing interest  in  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  coastal  zone,  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  has  seen  fit  to  devote  its 
entire  May  1970  CP  Letter  to  "Effective 
Management  of  Our  Priceless  Shorelines 
and  Estuaries."  The  CP  Letter  contains 
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an  excellent  statement  of  the  policy  is- 
sues pertinent  to  this  legislation  and  suc- 
cinctly summarizes  some  of  the  testi- 
mony our  subcommittee  has  received.  I 
recommend  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  May 
1970  CP  Letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Needicd:  Eftective  Management  or  OuK 
Priceless  Shorelines  and  EeruARiES 

The  nation's  priceless  cocutllnes  and  es- 
tuaries are  In  trouble.  They  are  being  mis- 
managed, misused  and  degraded. 

While  some  progress  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years,  the  nation  lacks  an  effective 
system  for  managing  its  coasts  and  bays  and 
estuaries.  Efforts  are  being  made  In  Con- 
gress, and  In  some  states,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. But  meanwhile  these  natural  resources, 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, remain  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Private  interests  and  even  government 
agencies  demand  that  they  be  dredged  and 
filled  and  built  upon — to  make  profits,  to 
promote  Industry  and  expand  the  tax  base, 
and  to  accommodate  a  population  that  Is 
growing  and  Is  shifting  to  cities.  (The  na- 
tion's seven  largest  metropolitan  areas  are  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. ) 

In  spite  of  their  tremendous  natural  value 
for  wildlife,  for  sport  and  commercial  fish 
and  shellfish  production,  for  recreation,  and 
for  scenic  beauty,  the  coasts  and  estuaries 
are  constantly  being  surrendered  to  other 
uses. 

Housing  poses  a  major  demand,  and  not 
for  basic  homes  and  blgb-rlse  apartments 
alone.  The  second-home  market  continues 
to  mushroom,  fed  by  corporate  conglomer- 
ates operating  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
often  in  ecologically  sensitive  coastal  areas. 
There  is  pressure  for  expansion  of  ports  and 
their  facilities,  to  handle  Jumbo  tankers, 
contalnerlzatlon  and  growing  tonnages;  for 
building  and  expansion  of  airports,  to  ac- 
commodate greater  traffic  and  larger  planes; 
for  highways,  causeways  and  bridges,  for 
electric  jxiwer  generating  plants  at  sites  with 
abundant  cooling  water;  for  garbage  dumps; 
for  marinas  and  other  recreation  facilities; 
for  navigation;  and  for  extraction  of  more 
oil,  sand,  gravel  and  other  minerals. 

Some  findings  culled  from  the  National 
Estuary  Study  (Interior  Department,  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  January  1970)  and  the 
National  Estuarlne  Pollution  Study  (Inte- 
rior's Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
November  1969)  : 

The  nation's  coastline,  including  the  Great 
Lakes.  Is  more  than  100.000  miles  long  (m- 
cludlng  bays  and  Inlets  to  the  point  they 
narrow  to  100  feet).  For  the  48  contiguous 
states  the  figure  is  59.157  miles.  Some  21,724 
of  these  59.157  miles  are  considered  to  be 
recreation  shoreline  or  to  have  recreation 
potential.  But  only  1,209  miles  were  publicly 
owned  and  available  to  the  public  when  last 
surveyed  In  1962.  An  additional  581  miles 
were  publicly  owned  but  restricted.  Tlie  other 
19,934  miles  were  privately  ow^ned.  Says  the 
National  Estuary  Study:  "Although  some  of 
this  (private)  shoreline  is  available  for  public 
tise  .  .  .  the  vast  majority  of  It  Is  preempted 
for  non-recreational  purposes." 

The  national  population  grew  46%  in  the 
three  decades  from  1930-60.  But  in  estuarlne 
areas  the  growth  was  78 '^c  In  the  same  period. 

U.S.  coastal  counties  contain  only  15%  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  but  33<r< 
of  the  population  and  40%  of  the  manufac- 
turing plants. 

"ITie  urban  regions  of  southern  and  central 
California,  In  wide  arcs  surrounding  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco,  had  a  population  of 
13.8  million  In  1960.  It  Is  predicted  that  by 
the  year  2000  they  will  be  joined  in  a  mega- 


lopolis 600  miles  long  with  a  population  of 
44.5  million. 

In  most  cases,  states  own  or  control  their 
adjacent  tldelands,  marshlands  and  sub- 
merged lands.  They  also  have  Inherent  power 
to  control  land  use.  However,  the  states  have 
delegated  most  of  this  power  to  city  and 
county  governments.  These,  in  turn,  have 
frequently  used  zoning  and  tax  policies  to 
promote  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  shorelines  and  exploitation  of  nat- 
tural  resources.  Local  governments  rely 
heavily  on  property  taxes.  They  are  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  pressures  and  may  be  quick 
to  act  out  of  political  expediency. 

In  1966  Congress  established  a  temporary, 
Presldentlally  appointed  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering  and  Resources.  Its 
final  report  ("Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  Jan- 
uary 1969)  put  the  problem  this  way: 

"Effective  management  to  date  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  variety  of  government  Juris- 
dictions involved,  the  low  priority  afforded 
marine  matters  by  state  governments,  the 
diffusion  of  responsibilities  among  state 
agencies,  and  the  failure  of  state  agencies  to 
develop  and  Implement  long-range  plans  .  .  . 
Rapidly  Intensifying  use  of  coastal  areas 
already  has  outrun  the  capabilities  of  local 
governments  to  plan  their  orderly  develop- 
ment and  to  resolve  conflicts.  The  division 
of  responsibilities  among  the  several  levels 
of  government  is  unclear,  and  the  knowledge 
and  procedures  for  formulating  sound  deci- 
sions are  lacking  " 

Said  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  former  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  CotincU  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment: "In  most  states,  there  Is  no  single 
focus  for  guiding  rational  development,  be- 
cause conservation,  economic  promotion,  pol- 
lution control,  tourism,  highways  and  com- 
munity planning  are  considered  separately. 
Funds  for  land  acquisition  are  hard  to  come 
by.  Legal  control  over  land  use  Is  complex 
and  Ineffectual.  Ambitious  and  overlapping 
Jurisdiction  between  local,  state  and  federal 
government  create  serious  problems." 

The  crucial  factor  Is  that  once  a  coastline 
or  estuarlne  area  has  been  physically  de- 
graded or  destroyed.  It  Is  virtually  Impossible 
to  restore  the  natural  environment.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  to  achieve  maximum  benefit  to 
society  through  various  combinations  of 
multi-purpose  use,  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural environment,  and  conservation  of  coastal 
resources. 

The  question  Is:  How?  What  kind  of  man- 
agement program  csm  be  set  up  that  will  be 
effective  enough  to-do  this  large  and  complex 
Job? 

FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

The  primary  coastal  zone  management 
focus  Is  now  on  Congress,  where  a  number 
of  bills  are  pending.  Though  there  are  signifi- 
cant differences,  all  are  cast  In  the  same  mold, 
offering  grants  to  states  as  incentives  to 
develop  and  Implement  comprehensive  man- 
agement plans  for  coastal  areas.  Including 
those  on  the  Oreat  Lakes.  The  bills  do  not 
make  any  state  action  mandatory. 

States  would  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  coastal  management 
plans.  The  federal  government  would  have 
authority  to  review  plans  and  implementa- 
tion procedures  to  be  sure  they  are  effective 
and  for  the  public's  benefit,  as  a  condition 
for  approval  of  grants. 

The  bills  are  S.  2802  (sponsored  by  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington)  and  VLK,. 
15099  (sponsored  by  Congressman  Alton  Len- 
non  of  North  Carolina) ,  which  are  Identical; 
H.R.  14730  and  14731  (both  by  Lennon):  S. 
3460  (by  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  of  Mary- 
land) ;  and  S.  3183  (Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs 
of  Delaware)  and  H.R.  14845  (Congressman 
George  Fallon  of  Maryland ) ,  which  are 
Identical  bills  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Basically,  the  blUs  include 
these  major  provisions: 


The  federal  government  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  coastal  states  for 
comprehensive  coastal  zone  planning  and 
management — provided  a  state  program 
meets  a  wide  range  of  planning,  development 
and  environmental  protection  prerequisites. 

These  prerequisites  Include  designation  by 
the  governor  of  a  single  state  agency  to  de- 
velop a  plan  and  administer  the  program. 
(The  Administration  bills,  however,  would 
allow  more  than  one  state  agency  to  develop 
the  management  plan.) 

The  prerequisites  also  include  the  formu- 
lation of  a  plan  for  balanced  coastal  land 
and  water  use — with  opportunity  for  later 
modification;  the  holding  of  public  hearings 
during  such  formulation  or  modification; 
necessary  research;  and  consultation  with 
government  agencies  which  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  coastal  areas,  and  examination  of 
their  plans  and  regulations.  The  Administra- 
tion bills  call  for  more  than  consultation 
and  cooperation.  A  state  agency  would  have 
to  show  how  Its  management  plan  will  be 
"coordinated"  with  other  management  and 
resource  use  plans  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels.  The  Administration  bUIs  re- 
quire that  the  state  governor's  approval  pre- 
cede federal  approval  of  a  program. 

Before  approval  of  a  grant,  the  federal 
agency  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
state  has  authority  to  Implement  the  man- 
agement plan. 

This  authority  would  Include  power  to 
Issue  land  use  or  zoning  regulations  or.  un- 
der the  Administration  proposal,  "authority 
to  require  local  zoning  to  conform  with  the 
state  management  plan" — a  clause  which 
would  allow  a  state  to  abdicate  a  prime  role 
to  local  officials. 

The  state  agency  would  also  have  to  be 
able  to  acquire  lands  through  condemnation 
and  other  means;  to  develop  land  and  opyer- 
ate  facilities  such  as  beaches  and  marinas 
and  to  make  waterfront  activities  conform 
with  the  plan  (this  clause  is  not  Included  in 
the  AdministraUon  bUl);  and  to  Issue  or 
withhold  permits  for  state,  local  and  private 
projects,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
consistent  with  the  plan. 

Some  of  the  bills  would  require  that  a 
state  agency  have  authority  to  borrow  money 
and  Issue  bonds  for  land  acquisition  or  land 
and  water  development  and  restoration  proj- 
ects, and  would  authorize  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  guarantee  bond  Issues  or  loans  for 
such  projects.  The  Administration  bill  does 
not  contain  these  provisions. 

Some  of  the  bills  forbid  federal  agencies 
to  undertake  any  coastal  zone  development 
project  which  a  state  considers  inconsistent 
with  Its  plan — unless  the  federal  agency  ad- 
ministering the  law  investigates  and  finds 
that  such  project  is,  "on  balance,  consistent 
with  the  general  objectives."  When  a  state 
approves  a  federal  project  as  consistent,  the 
federal  government  would  be  able  to  review 
the  project  and  reject  It  if  It  finds  that  the 
project  Is,  on  balance.  Inconsistent.  The  Ad- 
ministration bills,  In  more  limited  language, 
say:  "Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve 
proposed  projects  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  plan  without  making  InvestigaOon  and 
finding  that  the  proposal  Is,  on  balance, 
sound."  The  federal  agency  administering 
the  coastal  program  would  have  "an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  participate  In  any  Investigation." 

Federal  agencies  would  have  to  include, 
In  any  request  for  an  authorization  to  fund 
a  project  in  a  coastal  zone,  a  statement  on 
Its  "relevance"  to  the  state's  plan.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposal  contains  no  relevancy 
provision. 

Federal  grants,  for  either  planning  or  Im- 
plementation, would  be  limited  to  60%  of 
the  cost  of  a  project.  The  actual  allotment 
to  each  state  would  be  based  on  population, 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  coeMaJ  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  and  other  factors.  The 
AdmlnUtration    bUl    would    put   a   $200,000 
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oeUlng  on  the  amoxait  any  state  could  re- 
ceive for  either  planning  or  Implementation. 
It  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of  grant 
funds  for  acquiring  real  property. 

The  bills  call  for  varying  amounts  of  money 
to  carry  out  the  law.  The  most  generous  is 
S  3460.  which  would  create  a  Marine  Re- 
sources Fund,  to  be  stocked  with  up  to  $125 
million  a  year  of  otherwise  unused  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenues,  which  come 
mainly  from  oil  and  g&s  leases.  The  Admin- 
istration bills  would  authorize  t2  million  for 
planning  grants  in  fiscal  1971,  and  un- 
specified amounts  to  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress for  succeeding  years  and  for  operating 
grants  starting  In  fiscal  1972. 

The  various  coastal  zone  bills  also  differ  as 
to  where  the  new  program  should  be  located 
in  the  federal  government.  One  proposal 
would  place  It  In  the  Interior  Dep>artment. 
Another  In  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
(part  of  the  Esecutlve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent). Still  another  would  put  the  program 
In  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  (NOAA),  which  has  been  proposed 
in  separate  pending  legislation  (S  2841  and 
H.R  13247).  (NOAA  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  "wet  NASA.") 

The  Administration  bills  would  give  the 
coastal  zone  program  to  Interior,  and  Sec- 
retary Walter  Hlckel  has  already  moved  to 
bolster  his  department's  bid  by  creating  a 
new  Office  of  Marine  .Affairs. 

REACTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

Testifying  at  a  December  3,  1969  hearing 
of  the  House  Public  Works  subcommittee  on 
rivers  and  harbors.  Hlckel  invited  strength- 
ening of  the  Administration';  coastal  zone 
management  legislation  Suggesting  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficient  Inducement  for  states, 
he  pointed  out  that  "the  only  lever  we  will 
have  will  b«  that  the  grants  won't  be  avail- 
able to  those  states  that  don't  want  to  sub- 
mit their  prograais  to  us.  And  beyond  that  It 
would  take  much  stronger  legislation,  which 
might  have  to  happen" 

He  said  that  during  discussions  of  the  bill 
at  Interior,  the  question  was  raised.  "Are  we 
going  strong  enough?  Then  we  also  have  to 
start  selling  from  that  local  area  up.  We  have 
gfot  to  take  or  attain  politically  what  Is 
attainable.  I  think  this  Is  Just  a  bare  start. 
I  don't  even  say  it  Is  a  good  start,  but  It  Is 
a  start."  Hlckel  told  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers: "If  you  want  to  strengthen  the  bill  for 
more  regulatory  authority.  If  It  Is  attainable, 
I  don't  object  to  that  because  I  do  see  the 
necessity." 

Others  have  agreed  that  the  inducements 
may  be  too  weak,  and  that  the  spending  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  bill  Is  too  lit- 
tle in  view  of  the  costly  planning  and  man- 
agement Jobs  Involved.  Sydney  Howe,  pres- 
ident of  The  Conservation  Foundation.  In  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  Commerce  oceanog- 
raphy subcommittee  In  April,  took  the  same 
position  and  also  pointed  out  that  the  bills 
provide  no  incentives  to  local  governments. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearings  also  recom- 
mended that  the  federal  matching  share  of 
grants  to  states  be  two-thirds  rather  than 
half  and  that  a  state  be  eligible  for  grant 
bonus  if,  <lurlng  preparation  of  the  plan.  It 
adopts  interim  controls  to  regulate  develop- 
ment affecting  coastal  areas. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  law  carry 
a  stick  as  well  as  offer  a  carrot.  Harold  P. 
Wise,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  asked:  "What  would 
happen  if  a  state  does  not  respond  to  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  and  falls  to 
create  the  required  state  agency  or  to  engage 
In  adequate  management  and  planning  ac- 
tivities? How.  then,  is  the  national  interest 
enunciated  and  protected?"  He  recommended 
that  If  a  state  doesn't  act  within  three  years, 
or  If  its  federal  grant  Is  terminated  for  fail- 


ure to  adhere  to  federal  conditions,  the  fed- 
eral goverrmient  Itself  be  empowered  to 
establish  land  use  development  standards 
and  control  development  under  a  permit 
system. 

Said  Howe,  urging  a  similar  alternative: 
"The  program  should  not  be  permitted  to 
succeed  or  fail  solely  through  voluntary 
state  responses  to  minimal  Incentives."  An- 
other approach,  he  said,  would  be  to  reduce 
a  state's  entitlement  to  funds  under  other 
federal  assistance  programs — programs  which 
"could  create  environmental-impact  prob- 
lems in  the  coastal  zone  unless  they  were 
well  planned  and  coordinated." 

He  also  advocated  that  the  legislation  go 
beyond  the  usual  requirement  of  "consulta- 
tion and  coordination"  between  governmen- 
tal bodies  and  have  "all  three  level;i  of  gov- 
ernment actually  join  in  the  planning  proc- 
ess as  participants"  This  would  Include  both 
the  planning  and  management  phases,  and 
both  planning  and  operating  agencies.  "Un- 
derstanding can  be  facilitated  best,  and 
polarization  can  be  diminished,  if  the  three 
levels  of  government  can  work  together  from 
the  beginning."  he  said. 

Similarly.  Prank  Gregg,  chairman  of  the 
New  England  River  Basins  Commission,  testi- 
fied: "Unless  the  coastal  planning  process  In- 
corporates the  project  planning  activities  of 
state  line  agencies,  the  responsible  state 
agency  may  be  In  a  continuously  defensive 
pwsture  In  attempting  to  review  specific  proj- 
ect proposals.  The  best  way  to  secure  state 
agency  cooperation  in  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment is  to  get  them  Involved  In  a  positive 
way  in  the  planning  process." 

Gregg  made  the  same  point  with  respect  to 
federal  agency  p>artlcipation.  And  Wise  urged 
full  recognition  and  utilization,  in  both 
planning  and  management,  of  all  available 
state  and  federal  plans  and  programs. 

Theodore  Pankowskl,  Jr..  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  warned  against  too 
great  a  reliance  on  comprehensive  planning 
and  "balanced  usee,"  as  opi>06ed  to  acquisi- 
ticm  programs  to  insure  the  protection  of 
Important  areas  regardless  of  their  eventual 
use.  "Planning  under  any  circumstances  Is 
a  long,  drawn-out  propoeltlon,"  he  said. 
"Purther.  there  are  no  assurances  that  any 
plan  will  actually  be  Implemented  once 
drawn,  and  we  are  concerned  lest  Inter- 
mediate and  important  public  opportunities 
will  be  forestalled,  perhaps  lost." 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  useful  to  review 
the  history  of  an  earlier  attempt  to  safeguard 
the  nation's  estuaries: 

Starting  back  In  1966,  Congressman  John 
Dingell  of  Michigan  and  others  pressed  for 
legislation  to  set  up  a  federal-state  system 
for  protecting  estuaries  somewhat  like  the 
one  now  proposed  In  the  coastal  zone  bills. 
There  was  a  long  and  tough  fight,  and  when 
the  Estuary  Protection  Act  (P.L.  90-454) 
finally  became  law  on  August  3,  1968.  It  was 
only  a  shadow  of  Its  former  self.  (See  May  22. 
1967  and  April  22.  1968  CF  Letters.) 

Rather  than  providing  a  system  of  man- 
agement and  control,  the  law  called  for  a 
study  and  Inventory  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Tills  National  Estuary  Study  was  to 
"foctis  attention  on  whether  any  land  or 
water  area  within  an  estuary  and  the  Great 
Lakes  should  be  acquired  or  administered." 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  was  directed  to  sub- 
mit a  report  by  January  30.  1970.  "together 
with  any  legislative  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  on  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  nationwide 
system  of  eetuarlne  areas  .  .  .  and  the  desig- 
nation and  acquisition  of  any  specific  ee- 
tuarlne areas  of  national  significance  which 
he  believes  should  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States." 

The  result?  Strong  statements  of  concern 
("It  Is  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  urgency 


of  the  situation") ,  but  a  report  devoid  of 
any  recommendations  for  an  acquisition  pro- 
gram— either  direct  federal  acquisition  or  by 
cost-sharing  or  incentive  grants  to  the  states. 
Such  a  step  is  "not  appropriate  ...  at  this 
time."  said  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
Interior.  "We  believe  that  further  study.  Im- 
possible under  the  extreme  time  restrictions 
under  which  the  work  leading  to  this  sup- 
port was  done,  will  be  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  concrete  suggestions." 

As  to  a  "nationwide  system  of  estuaries," 
the  report  said  that  such  a  system  already 
"exists  in  Nature."  It  said  that  "all  estuaries, 
in  fact,  are  part  of  a  natural  system  and  thus 
there  Is  no  basis  for  excluding  any  of  them." 

Said  Howe  in  his  testimony:  "We  are  dis- 
mayed that  the  study  falls  to  recommend 
an  action  program  to  help  protect  key  es- 
ttiarlne  areas  by  acquisition."  Calling  ac- 
quisition an  "essential  tool."  he  urged  Con- 
gress to  "take  the  initiative"  to  Include 
In  coastal  zone  legislation  matching 
Incentive  grants  to  the  states  for  a 
focused  program  of  acquisition  of  rights  In 
estuarine  and  coastal  lands  and  waters.  Sim- 
ilarly, Wise  oppwsed  the  Administration  biU'a 
restriction  against  using  grant  funds  for  ac- 
quisition of  real  property.  And  he  supported 
federal  underwriting  or  guarantee  of  state 
bond  Issues  or  loans  for  land/ acquisition  and 
development  projects. 

OTHER     CRITICISMS 

Local  governments  have  come  out  against 
key  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Barry  A.  Williams,  a  county  commissioner 
m  North  Carolina,  testified  for  the  National 
Association  of  Coxintles.  He  agreed  that 
coastal  zones  have  been  mismanaged  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  But 
he  said  a  state  agency  should  not  have  au- 
thority to  draw  up  land  use  and  zoning  reg- 
ulations which  control  private  and  public 
uses.  "Planning  and  zoning  are  the  tradi- 
tional mechanisms  by  which  local  govern- 
ments guide  physical  development  and  estab- 
lish a  tax  base."  He  urged  regional  planning 
and  review  by  existing  "Councils  of  Govern- 
ment and  area-wide  planning  organizations 
made  up  of  local  elected  officials." 

Mrs.  Doreen  Marshall,  mayor  of  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  testified  for  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  She  said:  "We  oppose  the  con- 
cept of  transferring  total  authority  over 
coastline  planning  and  zoning  to  the  state 
governments."  She  said  primary  responsi- 
bility should  remain  with  local  governments, 
but  allowed  that  states  should  have  "the 
power  to  set  standards  and  guidelines,  and 
to  overrule  local  planning  decisions  only 
when  It  is  clearly  In  the  public  Interest  to  do 
so." 

Howe  put  the  Issue  this  way:  "Our  con- 
cern Is  that  land  use  development  decisions 
In  the  coastal  zone  be  made  cooperatively 
with  public  officials  who  are  In  a  position  to 
be  objective  about  long-term  environmental 
values  and  that  such  decisions  not  be.  In 
effect,  private  ones  ratified  by  an  over- 
whelmed local  government  searching  for  tax 
revenues. 

"The  overriding  reason  for  questioning 
whether  local  governments  generally  should 
continue  to  make  final  decisions  on  environ- 
mentally significant  developments  in  critical 
coastal  areas  is  not.  however,  that  our  tax 
structure  tends  to  skew  objectivity  on  de- 
velopment decisions.  It  Is  that  the  natural 
systems  which  are  affected  so  often  operate 
beyond   the  reach   of   local   jurisdictions." 

Thus,  before  meaningful  coastal  zone  man- 
agement can  be  realized,  two  jurisdictional 
decisions  must  be  reached.  Federal  legisla- 
tion must  delineate  the  degree  of  federal 
government  authority  vis-a-vis  the  states, 
and  each  state,  in  turn,  must  decide  bow 
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much  authority  a  state  agency  shall  have 
vls-a-vls  local  governments. 

•I  would  think,"  said  Russell  Train,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, "that  we  would  all  welcome  a  great 
deal  of  Innovation  and  imaginative  new 
thinking  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments." 

Under  one  theory,  a  local  government 
could  remain  free  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  zoning,  so  long  as  It  didn't  Im- 
pinge upon  the  state's  coastal  management 
plan  and  enforcement  powers.  Local  govern- 
ments could  reject  projects  under  their  own 
standards — which  might  even  be  more  strict 
than  those  of  the  state — and  thus  a  project 
would  have  to  undergo  a  "double  veto"  sys- 
tem at  local  and  state  levels. 

Among  other  difficult  problems  that  have 
to  be  worked  out  at  the  state  and  local  levels: 
Definition  of  how  much  area,  particularly 
landward  area.  Is  to  be  put  under  coastal 
zone  management:  sources  of  funds  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  water  areas,  or  for  devel- 
opment; and  provisions  for  adequate  hear- 
ings and  other  public  participation  in  the 
planning  and  review  processes. 

The  question  of  where  the  proposed  new 
program  might  be  housed  in  the  federal  es- 
tablishment has  also  evoked  criticism.  Wise 
of  the  AIP  questioned  the  "workability"  of 
putting  the  program  in  the  bands  of  a  "com- 
mittee of  agency  heads,  which  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  committee  of  equals."  (Such  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources.) 

As  for  the  Interior  Department,  Wise 
asked:  "Would  It  have,  in  fact,  the  neces- 
sary coordlnative  and  directive  authority  to 
deal  with  agency  activity  that  occurs,  for 
example,  within  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Its  Corps  of  Engineers?" 

William  J.  Duddleson,  director  of  policy 
studies  for  The  Conservation  Foundation, 
said  he  Is  "skeptical"  that  NOAA  would  be 
appropriate  to  entrust  with  coastal  zone 
problems,  the  most  critical  of  which  "come 
by  land  and  not  by  sea"  and  are  conservation 
problems,  since  NOAA  would  be  an  organiza- 
tion whose  "expertise  and  Interest  and  main 
thrust  Is  deep-water  ocean  research  and 
technology  development." 

There  must  be  an  "effective,  unified  fed- 
ersil  response,"  stressed  Wise.  He  suggested 
placement  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  but   not  In  an  interagency  body. 

WHAT   NEXT? 

The  prospects  for  final  congressional  ac- 
tion appear  dim — for  this  year,  at  least.  And 
the  major  hang-up  so  far  is  not  substantive, 
but  jurisdictional.  Many  federal  agencies  and 
congressional  committees  have  programs  or 
interests  In  the  coastal  zones.  To  most  of 
them,  the  large,  comprehensive  program  now 
envisioned  would  be  a  plum,  or.  If  It  went 
elsewhere,  a  loss  of  some  present  authority. 

This  Is  particularly  evident  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  bills  are  pending 
in  both,  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  (H.R.  14730,  14731  and  15099)  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  (H.R.  14845). 
Although  In  each  case  subcommittees  held 
brief  hearings  at  the  end  of  last  year,  none 
have  been  held  in  1970.  (One  reason:  Con- 
gressman Lennon,  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  subcommittee  on  oceanography,  was 
111  for  several  weeks  and  then  was  engaged 
in  a  primary  fight,  which  he  won.)  The 
Public  Works  Committee  has  been  tied  up 
with  other  matters,  but  a  spokesman  said 
the  subcommittee  on  rivers  and  harbors 
■definitely''  plans  to  hold  hearings  during 
this  session. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Commerce  Committee's 
subcommittee  on  oceanography  has  been 
conducting  hearings  and  has  agreed  to  send 
the  legislation  it  will  report  out  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  review. 


There  is  another  complicating  factor — 
the  national  land  use  bill  (S.  3354)  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington on  January  29.  This  bill  Is  similar 
to  the  coastal  zone  management  legislation, 
but  it  would  cover  all  the  nation's  lands. 
Obviously,  this  means  some  form  of  over- 
lap. The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  al- 
most finished  work  on  the  Jackson  bill,  and 
staffers  expect  it  to  reach  the  floor  by  early 
summer.  If  passed  by  the  Senate,  It  could 
conceivably  diminish  interest  In  the  coastal 
2ione  legislation.  However,  some  efforts  are 
being  made  to  reconcile  the  two  bills.  And 
It  is  argued  that  the  coasts  and  estuaries 
warrant  special,  more  urgent  treatment  be- 
cause they  are  particularly  vulnerable  and 
threatened.  The  land  use  bill  Involves  longer 
range  planning  and  would  step  on  even 
more  political  and  economic  toes.  In  any 
case,  the  House  Interior  Committee  is  not 
regarded  as  likely  to  act  on  a  land  use  bill 
this  session.  For  one  thing.  It  Is  awaiting 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  due  on  June  30. 

STATT    ACTTVITIES 

Though  a  new  federal  program  could  do 
much  to  stimulate  good  coastal  manage- 
ment, primary  responsibility  still  rests  with 
the  Individual  states.  Some  have  already 
taken  steps  to  protect  their  valuable  shore- 
line resources : 

Massachusetts. — On  November  23,  1965, 
-^lassachusetts  enacted  a  Coastal  Wetlands 
Act  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  take 
the  initiative  in  wetland  protection.  He  can 
Issue  orders  restricting  uses  to  which  partic- 
ular wetlands — and  adjoining  land — can  be 
put  and  prohibiting  such  actions  as  dredging 
and  filling.  The  orders  can  be  adopted  only 
after  a  public  hearing  in  the  affected  town. 
Private  owners  can  retain  all  their  rights 
subject  to  the  restrictions,  or  they  can 
challenge  the  state  on  grounds  their  prop- 
erty Is  being  "taken."  (More  than  13,000 
acres  have  been  protected  so  far,  and  only 
one  owner  has  gone  to  court  In  a  case  still 
nending.)  The  Department  can  also  acquire 
land  or  easements  if  necessary. 

Wisconsin. — Effective  August  1.  1966,  Wis- 
consin enacted  a  water  resources  law  re- 
quiring counties  to  promulgate  "shoreland" 
use  regulations  In  their  unincorporated  areas, 
including  the  land  within  1.000  feet  of  lakes. 
These  regulations  are  sepamte  from  gen- 
eral zoning  ordinances  Falling  action  by  a 
county,  the  state  is  authorized  to  establish 
and  enforce  necesearv  regulations.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  "further  the  maintenance  of  safe 
and  healthful  conditions:  prevent  and  con- 
trol water  pollution;  protect  spawning 
grounds,  fish  and  aquatic  life:  control  build- 
ing sites  placement  of  structure  and  land 
uses  and  preserve  shore  cover  and  natural 
beauty."  (A  similar  law.  applying  statewide, 
was  passed  by  Oregon  la«t  year.) 

California. — In  1965.  the  California  leg- 
islature established  a  regional  San  Pranciaco 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Com- 
mission and  gave  it  authority  to  devise  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  large  estuary  and 
at  the  same  time  to  control  dredging,  filling, 
diking,  etc  If  a  project  requires  a  local  gov- 
ernment permit,  that  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore BCDC  review.  Several  bills  now  pend- 
ing In  the  state  legislature  would  establish  a 
similar  agency  and  management  system  for 
the  whole  California  coastline.  One  of  the 
bills  (A.B.  730).  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Alan  Sleroty  and  others,  would  also  differ- 
entiate between  two  zones.  A  "primary  area" 
would,  with  some  exceptions,  extend  sea- 
ward to  the  state's  jurisdiction  of  three  miles 
and  landwaiTl  to  half-mile  from  mean  high 
tide.   In  this  area,  any   development   would 


be  subject  to  direct  regulatory  control  of  a 
state  coastal  commission.  A  "coastal -marine 
zone"  would  cover  the  remaining  landward 
area  up  to  the  "highest  elevation  of  the 
nearest  coastal  mountain  range."  In  this 
area,  the  commission  could  only  review,  com- 
ment and  "seek  to  influence"  any  proposed 
development  that  would  significantly  affect 
the  primary  area. 

Texas. — Another  management  tool  is  the 
moratorium.  Among  five  coastal  bills  passed 
by  tlie  Texas  legislature  last  year  was  one 
declaring  a  three-and-a-half-year  "mora- 
torium and  suspension  of  the  sale  or  leasing 
of.  and  of  the  establishment  of  any  bulk- 
head line  on,  the  surface  estate  of  any  state- 
owned  submerged  lands,  beeches  and  Islands 
for  any  purpose  under  any  existing  law  of 
this  state."  The  moratorium  is  In  effect 
pending  results  of  a  comprehensive  study  by 
the  Interagency  Natural  Resources  OouncU. 
Only  state-owned  lands  are  Included,  of 
course,  and  there  are  certain  exemptions. 

Georgia. — In  some  states,  a  public  right  to 
ownership  or  use  of  coastal  areas  has  also 
been  claimed  under  common  law.  For  ex- 
ample. It  generally,  has  been  assumed  that 
many  of  Georgia's  coastal  marshlands  are 
privately  owned.  But  In  March,  Attorney 
General  Arthur  K.  Bolton  Issued  a  position 
paper  asserting  state  ownership.  The  theory; 
the  English  crown  originally  held  such  prop- 
erty In  trust  for  the  common  public  benefit, 
and  any  subsequent  action  by  the  state  to^ 
relinquish  these  public  rights  Is  null  and 
void.  Thus,  he  said,  the  marshlands  "are  not 
susceptible  to  private  exploitation  or  con- 
servation without  regard  to  the  common- 
law  trust  purposes  to  which  these  lands  have 
long  been  dedicated."  Since  many  Industries 
are  involved,  a  court  challenge  is  antici- 
pated. (Similarly,  the  state  of  California  has 
filed  suit  in  an  effort  to  establish  public 
rights  in  some  submerged  lands  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.) 

Oregon. — Public  access  to  shores  Is  a  key 
consideration  In  management.  The  "wet 
sands"  on  Oregon's  beaches  have  long  been 
held  to  be  public  property.  Last  December, 
the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
public  also  owns  the  "dry  sands"  up  to  the 
vegetation  line.  The  court  reasoned  that  the 
public's  long-standing  tise  of  these  areas 
had  established  a  right  which  prevails  over 
the  rights  of  private  ownership.  (A  new 
Texas  law  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
denial  of  access  to  public  beaches.  And  H.R. 
11016,  Introduced  by  Congressman  Bob  Eck- 
hardt  of  Texas  in  1969,  would  declare  a  fed- 
eral Interest  In  the  public's  right  to  use  the 
nation's  beaches  and  would  provide  federal 
grants  to  help  states  acquire  beach  rights- 
of-way  or  easements.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  hsis  taken  no  action  on  Eck- 
hardt's  bill.) 

A  number  of  other  states  have  taken  ac- 
tion to  protect  their  coasts  and  estuaries,  and 
some  have  statewide  authority  which  covers 
coastal  resources.  The  problems  are  complex 
and  are  compounded  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

In  Its  session  early  this  year  the  Washing- 
ton state  legislature  struggled  over,  but  did 
not  pass,  a  coastal  management  bill  Build- 
ers and  developers  aggressively  opposed  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation  supported  by  con- 
servationists. In  Rhode  Island  a  bill  also 
failed  to  pass  before  adjournment  earlier 
this  year — In  this  case  chlefiy  due  to  the 
opposition  of  town  governments  who  ob- 
jected to  any  loss  of  jurisdiction  over  land 
use  decisions. 

In  s\im,  wise  use  and  conservation  of 
coastal  resources  has  emerged  as  a  major 
issue  on  the  nation's  environmental  agenda. 
It's  clear  that  the  challenge  will  require  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  endangered  coastlines. 
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Source:  Report  4.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commissioii.  1962. 


MECHAM  LEAVES  FOUR  CORNERS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BENNh'lT.  Mr.  President,  a  pub- 
lic announcement  will  be  made  today  of 
the  impending  resignation  of  L.  Ralph 
Mecham.  of  Utah,  as  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Four  Comers  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
learned  of  Ralph's  coming  departure  be- 
cause he  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
both  as  Federal  Cochairman  and  before 
that  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  regional  economic  co- 
ordination. Yet.  his  new  responsibilities 
in  private  industry  will  afiford  him  great 
challenge  and  ena,ble  him  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  economic  development  of 
Utah  and  the  other  "Four  Comers" 
States. 

Because  it  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor 
R*lph  for  both  of  his  Federal  appoint- 
ments and  since  21  of  Utah's  29  coun- 
ties are  within  the  Pour  Corners  region, 
I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  Com- 
mission with  keen  interest. 

He  was  nominated  for  this  Assistant 
Secretary-level  position  last  September 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969.  His  excellent  qualifications 
and  ability  were  attested  to  in  part  by 
the  unique  manner  in  which  his  nomi- 
nation was  handled  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proved his  nomination  uithout  a  hear- 
ing and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
suspended  so  that  he  could  be  lanani- 
mously  confirmed  all  on  the  same  day. 
This  is  something  of  a  record. 

He  has  functioned,  in  effect,  as  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  since  mid-August  of 
1969.  when  his  predecessor  announced 
that  he  was  resigning  to  take  another 
Important  Federal  post.  Characteristi- 
cally, Ralph  has  done  a  superb  job.  For 
more  than  13  years,  he  served  on  my 
staff,  for  the  last  7  of  those  years  as  my 
administrative  assistant.  He  has  applied 
the  same  driving  energy  and  great  pro- 
fessional skills  to  the  Four  Comers  job 
that  I  have  seen  close  at  hand. 

As  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
hearings  of  last  year  show,  the  Four 
Comers  Commission  program  had  been 
lagging  badly.  Much  more  rapid  and  new 
progress  has  been  made  since  Ralph  be- 


came Federal  Cochairman;  although,  as 
he  has  said,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
if  this  experiment  in  new  federalism  is 
to  achieve  its  full  potential.  He  is  deeply 
dedicated  to  preserving  and  restoring  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  his  first  successful 
efforts  was  to  emphasize  the  State-Fed- 
eral partnership  aspect  of  the  regional 
commission  program  and  to  cement  good 
relations  with  the  four  Grovemors,  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission. 

Moreover,  as  one  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  professional  life  working  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  has  kept  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  congressional  delegations 
of  the  four  States,  working  closely  with 
members  of  both  political  parties.  He  be- 
lieves the  commissions,  of  necessity,  must 
be  nonpartisan,  with  bipartisan  support, 
if  they  are  to  succeed  in  their  missions  to 
assist  in  reversing  their  economic  lag  be- 
hind the  Nation. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Commission  is  moving  to  truly  re- 
gional projects  and  programs  that  create 
jobs  and  generate  new  income  or  save 
those  that  already  exist.  This  replaces  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  money  equally 
among  the  four  States  for  highly  local- 
ized projects  which,  while  useful,  may 
not  create  jobs.  Fiirthermore,  he  has 
pushed  through  and  completed  the  long 
awaited  comprehensive  regional  plan 
which  Congress  has  said  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  Federal  and  hopefully  aU 
State  and  local  agencies.  Of  course,  such 
plans  must  be  constantly  revised.  But 
when  coupled  with  the  Regional  Federal 
Economic  Development  Council,  which 
he  reactivated  and  chairs,  it  may  at  long 
last  be  possible  to  bring  direction  to  the 
$2.5  billion  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  in  the  Pour  Comers  region  in  a 
largely  uncoordinated  way.  One  impor- 
tant regionwide  project  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  in  Park  City, 
Utah,  today  imder  a  motion  he  made,  is 
a  major  new  and  much  needed  highway 
system.  New  highways  are  critical  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  region 
which  lacks  adequate  roads  because  of 
the  vast  distances  and  inadequate  tax 
base  coupled  with  massive  Federal  own- 
ership of  lands. 


Speaking  of  Federal  lands,  Ralph  has 
recommended  that  public  land  adminis- 
tration for  economic  development  pur- 
poses is  vital  to  the  region  since  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  lands  are  federally 
owned,  with  another  10  percent  being 
Indian  reservations.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  these  lands  have  been  administered  in 
a  way  to  retard  economic  development 
rather  than  to  assist  in  creating  jobs. 
Ralph  represented  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  and  presented  a  major 
study  to  the  Commission  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  role  that  public  lands 
play  in  the  economy  of  important  areas 
in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  oiu*  region  which 
is  greatly  dependent,  economically,  on 
Federal  lands. 

Federal  Cochairman  Mecham  recog- 
nizes that  this  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
America  to  achieve  balanced,  economic 
growth  throughout  the  United  States  as 
strongly  urged  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
1970  state  of  the  Union  message.  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  Four  Corner's  92 
coimties  have  lost  population  during  the 
past  decade  while  25  percent  barely  held 
their  own.  Ralph  believes  that  the  pri- 
mary role  of  the  Commission  is  to  assist 
these  coimties  and  nearby  growth  cen- 
ters in  order  to  stop  the  "brain  drain," 
reverse  outmigration  generally,  raise  per 
capita  incomes,  create  more  jobs,  pro- 
tect the  environment,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  have-not,  largely 
rural  counties  of  this  Nation  and  our 
region. 

He  hsis  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  his  region  and  most 
ably  represented  the  State  of  Utah.  He 
will  be  missed  greatly  and  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  career.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  press  release  annoimcing 
his  resignation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pbess  Release  on  L.  Ralph  Mecham 

L.  Ralph  Mecham.  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  I*our  Corners  Regional  Commission, 
today  announced  that  be  will  submit  his 
resignation  to  President  Nixon  soon  and  take 
a  position  tn  private  Industry. 

Mr.  Mecham,  who  has  held  the  Assistant 
Secretary   level   post   since  October   2,    1969, 
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made  the  announcement  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  which  consists  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  together  with  the  Federal  Cochairman. 

Mr.  Mecham  said  that  It  was  a  greet 
privilege  to  work  with  the  "dlstlngutshed 
and  able  Governors"  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission and  praised  them  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  concern  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  92-county  Pour  Comers  Region.  He 
Indicated  that  he  has  received  assurances 
both  from  the  White  House  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  Governors 
will  be  fully  consulted  in  selecting  a  new 
Federal  Cochairman,  a  Presidential  appointee 
who  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Co- 
chairman  Mecham  said  that  he  hopes  to 
complete  his  duties  sometime  in  August. 

In  presenting  his  final  oral  report  to  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Mecham  pointed  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  achievement 
during  what  will  be  his  11  months  in  office. 
Under  his  leadership  the  first  comprehensive 
regional  economic  development  plan  has 
t>een  completed.  Major  advances  have  been 
made  In  coordinating  with  the  many  Federal 
agencies  who  serve  the  region  including  the 
activation  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
for  Economic  Development  chaired  by  Mr. 
Mecham.  The  concept  of  partnership  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  through 
the  Commission  has  been  restored  and  de- 
veloped In  place  of  tendencies  toward  Fed- 
eral domination.  Significant  step>s  have  been 
taken  to  interrelate  the  Commission  research 
program  focused  on  an  over-all  goal  of  creat- 
ing jobs  and  generating  new  income.  Order 
has  been  brought  to  the  administrative  sys- 
tem through  a  series  of  reforms  and  new 
management  procedures.  In  addition  the 
Commission  agreed  in  November  to  follow 
the  new  regional  plan  with  Its  project  prior- 
ities beginning  July  1,  1970,  moving  to  pro- 
grams of  regional  significance  rather  than 
merely  localized  projects  In  each  state. 

"However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  if 
this  challenging  experiment  in  'New  Fed- 
eralism' Is  to  achieve  its  full  potential,"  Mr. 
Mecham  said. 

He  indicated  that  he  would  present  a  de- 
tailed report  with  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  each  of  several  areas  where 
he  believes  Commission  action  should  be 
taken. 


SENATOR       McGOVERN       ON       THE 
AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  joined  with  Senators 
Hatfield.  Hughes,  Goodell,  and  Church 
in  a  half-hour  telecast  on  amendment 
609,  the  amendment  to  end  the  war. 
Senator  Cranston,  who  was  also  an 
original  sponsor  of  that  measure,  was  im- 
able  to  take  part  because  of  another  com- 
mitment. 

The  television  program,  which  was 
broadcast  on  the  Nationsd  Broadcasting 
Co.  network,  presented  an  alternative 
plan  for  American  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  We  believe  it  is  much  more  in 
keeping  with  the  national  interest  than 
the  so-called  Vietnamization  strategy 
which  is  now  being  pursued. 

Unlike  the  President,  we  did  not  have 
access  to  public  service  time.  We  agree 
that  the  Chief  Executive  should  be  able 
to  address  the  American  people  on  such 
critical  issues  whenever  he  chooses.  But 
we  also  believe  opposing  views  should  be 
made  available,  and  that  this  need  is  not 
fulfilled  by  news  broadcasts  which  must, 
of  necessity,  be  presented  in  summary 
form. 

The  only  choice  in  these  circumstances 
was  to  purchase  the  time  for  our  broad- 


cast, and  to  ask  viewers  to  help  pay  its 
cost.  The  response  indicated  broad  in- 
terest in  such  programs  and  In  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war. 

To  date  we  have  received  some  $460,- 
000  in  contributions  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  the  original  broadcast  and  to  finance 
further  efforts  of  the  same  kind.  That  Is 
not  a  large  amount  when  measured 
against  the  great  expense  involved  in 
national  telecasts,  but  it  does  assure  that 
we  can  continue  to  effectively  place  this 
issue  before  the  American  people.  Nego- 
tiations and  preparations  for  further 
broadcasts  are  underway. 

In  my  view  this  process  is  the  best 
means  we  have  available  to  offer  the 
American  people  the  information  they 
need  to  make  wise  decisions  on  the 
transcendent  issue  of  Vietnam.  Beyond 
that,  I  believe  it  tells  people  who  have 
become  disillusioned  through  years  of 
war  and  protest  that  there  is  hope  in  our 
system  of  Government  and  politics  if  we 
will  but  use  the  legitimate  opportunities 
for  action  it  affords. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  brief  message  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  helping  our 
efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TT.S.  Sknatb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Fellow  American  :  Thank  you  for 
your  contribution  to  help  enact  The  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
will  be  used  to  communicate  the  Importance 
of  this  effort  to  others. 

You  can  help  further  by:  calling,  writing, 
or  wiring  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
urging  their  support;  circulating  a  petition 
to  secure  names  and  addresses  of  other  peo- 
ple who  will  support  the  Amendment  by 
contacting  their  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Please  send  us  these  petitions. 
Gratefully  yours. 

George  McGovern, 

U.S.  Seriator. 

Amendment   to   End   the   War,   Bojl  1-A, 
Benjamin    Franklin    Station,    Wasrfng 
DC.  20044. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  PERU 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  been  saddened  by  the  terrible  earth- 
quake that  struck  northern  Peru  last 
week.  The  latest  reports,  which  are  most 
upsetting,  indicate  as  many  as  50,000 
people  may  have  been  killed,  and  that 
well  over  100,000  people  may  have  been 
Injured. 

I  was  glad  that  President  Nixon  has 
approved  a  $10  million  sp)ecial  grant  to 
Peru  and  is  planning  other  assistance. 

I  understand  that  AID  has  also  been 
providing  assistance.  Immediately  after 
the  disaster,  I  contacted  AID  and  learned 
that  food  and  medical  supplies  were 
being  flown  to  Peru,  and  that  in  addition, 
U.S.  aircraft  were  being  made  available 
for  rescue  and  for  the  distribution  of 
emergency  supplies. 

Many  private  citizens  have  also  joined 
in  assisting  Peru.  B.  F.  Spohrer,  general 
manager  of  Peruvian  Airlines,  Inc.,  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  informed  me  that  seven  U.S. 
doctors,  Robert  L.  Cherry,  Rush  K.  Acton, 
Manuel  Gonzalez,  Oswald  H.  Coury, 
Donald  Transue,  Harris  Anderson,  and 


L.  L.  Lund,  all  volunteered  their  time  and 
were  flown  to  Peru  by  Peruvian  Airlines. 
which  has  also  been  transporting  needed 
drugs  for  the  earthquake  victims.  These 
doctors  and  Peruvian  Airlines  are  en- 
titled to  special  commendations. 

As  we  leam  more  about  the  extent  of 
the  awful  damage  in  Peru,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  efforts  underway  will  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  if  necessary,  and 
that  we  will  help  in  the  long-rauige  re- 
building of  northern  Peru  and  to  allevi- 
ate as  much  as  possible  the  great  human 
misery  and  suffering  which  has  resulted 
from  this  tragic  catastrophe. 


NATIONAL  SEASHORE  PARKS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  each 
of  us  realizes,  the  pace  of  modem  soci- 
ety has  quickened.  But  anyone  who  has 
been  able  to  retreat  for  a  day  to  one  of 
the  Nation's  seven  national  seashores 
realizes  the  peace  that  one  can  find  in 
our  country's  parks. 

The  quality  of  that  experience  Is  in 
danger.  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  31,  1970,  Bayard  Webster  reported 
on  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
in  Maryland,  the  country's  newest  fed- 
erally operated  coastal  recreation  site. 
Once  again,  it  appears  that  man  is  his 
own  worst  enemy  as  he  crowds  the  land 
and  disregards  the  requirements  of  his 
environment. 

Congress  has  established  seven  na- 
tional seashores  since  the  first  one  at 
Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  in  1937.  Now  we 
must  not  fail  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
maintain  present  sites  nor  fall  to  con- 
sider plans  to  acquire  new  areas.  In  the 
establishment  of  new  recreational  facil- 
ities, we  need  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
within  easy  access  of  all  citizens.  For 
example,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  in  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Dei>artment  of 
the  Interior  has  formally  endorsed  this 
piece  of  legislation.  Therefore,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Senate  Interior  Committee  for 
immediate  hearings  and  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

After  reading  the  New  York  Times 
report,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  could 
doubt  the  necessity  for  review  of  plans 
for  Federal  parks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  31,  1970) 

National  Seashore  Parks  Struggle  WrrH 

Vast  Crowds   and  LrrrEs 

(By  Bayard  Webster) 

Assateague  Island,  Md. — "This  place  al- 
ready gets  so  jammed  in  summer  that  there 
are  days  when  we  can't  cope  with  all  the 
p>eople,"  the  park  ranger  said  as  be  drove  a 
visitor  along  the  bumpy  beach  road  at  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore,  the  coun- 
try's newest  Federally  operated  coastal  re- 
creation site. 

"Last  year  we  prepared  for  800  campers  on 
July  4th,"  said  the  ranger,  Leonard  W. 
Mckenzie,  "but  1.400  arrived  on  Memorial 
Day.  We're  going  to  have  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  our  camping  sites.  We  hate  to  do  It 
but  we  can't  preserve  the  environment  and 
provide  a  quality  camping  experience  with 
such  large  crowds." 
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Prom  Cajse  Cod,  Mass..  to  Point  R«yes. 
Calif.,  members  of  national  seashore  super- 
visory staffs  report  overcrowding,  lack  of 
facilities.  Uttering,  and  erosion  by  man  and 
nature  as  threatening  large  sections  of  the 
600-odd  miles  of  Federally  controlled  coastal 
recreation  preserves  on  ocean  and  bay  front. 

ACQCntKO    BT    DEVELOPTRS 

At  the  same  time  the  few  shoreline  areas 
»tm  available  are  being  snapped  up  for  In- 
dustrial and  private  development  at  a 
record-breaking  r*e. 

There  are  seven  national  seashores  along 
the  rim  of  the  continental  United  States.  Be- 
sides those  at  Assateague  Island,  Cape  Cod 
and  Point  Reyes,  they  are  located  at  Plre 
Island.  L.I.:  Cape  Haiieras.  N.C:  Cape  Look- 
out. N.C.  [not  yet  open],  and  Padre  Island, 
Tex. 

National  seashores  are  established  by  acts 
of  Congress  after  consultation  by  the  Inter- 
ior Department  with  the  state  or  states  in- 
volved. The  National  Park  Service  admin- 
isters them  and  determines  the  restrictions 
and    regulations    governing   their    use. 

The  first  national  seashore  was  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  authorized  by  Congress  In  1937.  Today, 
its  70-odd  miles  of  ocean  front  and  rela- 
tively well-established  barrier  dunes  are 
a  monument  to  the  millions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  man-hours  spent  on  their 
preservation. 

$5    MILLION'   FOR    DUNES  I 

"We've  got  to  perpetuate  the  beach  or  well 
have  no  national  seashores."  Klttrldge  A. 
Wing,  superintendent  of  the  Cape  Hatteraa 
seashoree.  said  as  a  chill  wind  whistled 
through  the  loblolly  pines  outside  his  ofBce  at 
Manteo.  N.C. 

"We  lose  anywhere  up  to  six  feet  of  beach 
a  year."  he  said,  "and  so  far  it's  cost  more 
than  »o-mUllon  to  keep  the  dunes  here."  He 
explained  that  extensive  use  of  sand  fences 
to  entrap  sand  and  the  planting  of  beach 
grasses  to  consolidate  It  had  helped  to  save 
the  beach. 

"There  are  other  problems."  he  went  on. 
"Last  year  we  had  1,120,000  visitors  here — 
a  5  per  cent  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 
We  have  trouble  with  the  dunes  but  ifs 
even  tougher  to  keep  up  with  the  Increased 
need  for  recreation  facilities — our  needs  are 
Jtist  monstrous." 

Several  hundred  miles  to  the  north  in 
South  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod.  James  H  Bow- 
man, a  39-year-old  civil  engineer  on  the  stafl 
of  the  national  seashore  there,  tipped  his 
chair  against  the  wall  of  his  superintend- 
ent's office  and  recited  a  slightly  similar 
litany. 

"We've  reached  the  limit  of  development." 
he  said  of  the  55-mlle-long,  44,000-acre  Fed- 
eral preserve  that  was  authorized  In  1961 
and  formally  established  four  years  ago. 

visrrs  TIP  10  pebcent  a  teak 
"We  had  four  million  visits  last  year  and 
the  total  has  been  creeping  up  about  10  to 
15  per  cent  a  year,"  he  went  on.  "One  of  our 
main  problems  is  the  impact  of  people  on 
the  dunes — even  a  footprint  can  lead  to  a 
deep  ravine  m  a  dune  If  the  wind  comes  up 
and  blows  the  sand  away." 

"Beach  buggies  are  going  to  be  a  real  prob- 
lem," he  said. 

"Jtist  to  keep  litter  and  trash  In  the  gar- 
bage cans — trying  to  train  a  whole  new  gener- 
ation to  dispose  of  their  cans,  bottles  and 
packages — Is  a  problem."  Mr.  Bowman  said. 

STANDASO    PROBLEM 

Although  many  conservationists  feel  that 
state  and  local  parks  can  help  alleviate  the 
burden  on  the  Federal  system,  they  are  also 
aware  that  the  high  level  of  appearance 
standards  and  restrictions  on  visual  pollu- 
tion In  federal  parks  can  be  difficult  to 
achieve  by  provincial  governments  pressured 
by  local  business  Interests. 

On  a  dlSerent  tact,  a  more  radical  sugges- 


tion to  alleviate  the  pressures  on  seashore 
parks  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Bowman,  who  ap- 
preciates Cape  Cod  In  all  seasons. 

"Why  not  stagger  the  school  vacation 
schedules?"  he  said.  "I  think  many  children 
and  families  would  like  to  come  In  May  and 
June  or  September  and  October — two  of  the 
most  beautiful  times  of  the  year  up  here. 
It  would  make  for  less  crowding  and  a  better 
experience  for  everyone." 

But  other  simpler  solutions  have  slipped 
by. 

In  1935  a  National  Park  Service  survey  of 
undeveloped  seashore  areas  recommended 
that  12  areas  with  a  total  shoreline  of  439 
miles  be  preserved  as  national  seashores. 

Only  one  of  these  areas — Cape  Hatteraa — 
was  set  aside.  The  major  portions  of  the 
other  areas  were  eventually  acquired  by 
private  and  commercial   developers. 

Wn)E    SURVEY    IN     1955 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1955,  a  more  exten- 
sive seashore  recreation  area  survey  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  was  made  for  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  said  that  the  high- 
est priority  should  be  given  to  the  «M:qulsl- 
tlon  of  16  areas. 

Today.  15  years  later,  only  three  of  these 
areas — Cape  Cod,  nre  Island  and  Padre  Is- 
land— have  been  or  are  being  acquired.  One 
other — Cumberland  Island.  Ga. — Is  being 
sought  by  the  parks  service.  Many  of  the  re- 
maining areas  on  the  list  have  gone  the  way 
of  Industry  and  the  private  developer. 

Some  specialists  In  shore  ecology  feel  that 
most  of  the  national  seashores  of  the  fu- 
ture must  be  developed  on  the  nation's 
coastal  Islands.  Many  of  them  are  privately 
owned  and  were  not  considered  by  the  Park 
Service  because  It  thought  they  would  be 
too  difficult  and  expensive  to  acquire. 

But  now  that  the  ownership  of  many  of 
the  off-shore  Islands  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
has  transferred  to  heirs  with  varied  Inter- 
ests, conservation  groups  hope  that  some 
will  eventually  become  national  wildlife  and 
recreation  preserves. 

ISLAND    MADE    A    SANCTTTART 

One  that  has  recently  gone  through  this 
process  Is  Wassaw  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  near  populous  Savannah.  It  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Parsons  trust,  a  col- 
lection of  heirs  of  the  original  owner. 


MEMORIAL  DAY— A  MOMENT  FOR 
LOWERED  VOICES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  great  new.spapers.  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  has  printed  countless  thought- 
ful essays  on  our  Nation  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Many  of  these  essays.  I  am  sure,  came 
from  the  pen  of  Edgar  L.  Jones,  and  to- 
day I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  one  of  his  most  recent  efiforts,  a 
quiet,  nostalgic,  moving  recollection  of 
Memorial  Day  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  in  the 
1930's,  when  he  and  I  were  students  at 
Dartmouth. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  this 
essay  because  I  believe  it  makes  a  sig- 
nificant point,  a  point  which  may  be 
ignored  or  overlooked  in  these  days  of 
dissent,  demonstration  and  divisiveness. 

Ed  Jones  is  telling  us  that  we  must 
seek  out  those  special  times  and  places 
where  Americans  can  come  together 
again — with  lowered  voices  and  in  com- 
mon purpose — if  only  for  a  fleeting  hour. 

Surely  there  are  such  special  times  and 
places,  even  in  today's  polarized  society. 
It  behooves  all  of  us  to  seek  them  out. 

I  commend  Ed  Jones'  essay  to  all  who 
read  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent, Mr.  President,  to  place  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  30,  1970] 

A  Memorial  Day  Parade 

(By  Edgar  L.  Jones) 

Hanover,  N.H.,  used  to  have  a  Memorial 
Day  parade  In  the  long  ago  mld-1930's.  May- 
be It  still  does.  But  the  chances  are  slim  that 
the  solemn  march  out  to  the  drowsy,  tree- 
encircled  town  cemetery  any  longer  retains 
the  same  flavor  of  bittersweet  community 
homage  to  the  fallen  few  from  the  Great  War 
and  the  fewer  still  from  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  Civil  wars. 

A  sense  of  community  was  rare  In  Han- 
over, a  small  town  dominated  by  Dartmouth 
College.  The  town-and-gown  antipathy  was 
a  steady  undercurrent  as  students  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  "townles."  and  the  resi- 
dents kept  up  their  own  morale  by  sneering 
at  the  senselessness  of  the  "plnheads."  And 
In  the  depression  years  the  relatively  rich 
and  spendthrift  ways  of  the  students  (the 
more  noticeable  ones)  rubbed  the  wrong  way 
In  a  town  with  little  going  for  It  other  than 
dependence  on  college  largesse. 

The  students  were  rambunctious;  not  per- 
haps by  today's  standards,  but  they  got  into 
fights  with  fire  hoses  and  did  some  damage. 
Their  catcalls  and  wisecracks  helped  to  spoil 
movle-golng  at  the  town's  one  theater,  the 
Nugget.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  also,  they 
staged  raids  on  the  Nugget,  trying  to  break 
In  without  paying,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
whiffs  of  tear  gas  was  from  the  town's  slen- 
der defense  of  paid  admissions. 

Aptirt  from  the  rowdyism,  the  college  era 
was  one  of  nonmllltant  pacifism.  Disarma- 
ment and  never-agaln  sentiments  continued 
strong  in  the  long  lull  following  the  war  to 
end  all  world  wars.  Professors  still  taught 
the  evils  of  the  munitions  makers  and  the 
propaganda  effects  of  waving  flags  and 
marching  drums.  Once  a  year  in  the  spring 
there  was  a  peace  strike,  with  speeches  in 
the  auditorium,  and  soma  of  the  more  com- 
mitted or  outspoken  students  on  Ivy  League 
campuses  organized  the  Veterans  of  Future 
Wars,  demanding  their  war  bonuses  in  ad- 
vance as  a  mockery  of  the  whole  veterans'  bit 
epitomized  by  the  American  Legion  and 
V.F.W. 

But  Memorial  Day  was  different.  Men  of 
a  previous  generation  had  been  killed  in  war. 
and  it  had  become  a  moot  point  for  them 
whether  they  had  died  in  a  great  cause 
or  as  the  gulliable  victims  of  the  munition 
makers.  Their  lives  had  been  cut  short  when 
not  much  older  than  the  students,  and  on  a 
beautiful  spring  day  they  lay  beneath  the 
row  of  markers.  Nobody  would  want  to  mock 
them  or  the  flag  beneath  which  their  dreams 
were  buried.  The  American  flag  In  those  days 
had  not  been  politicized  as  a  banner  to  be 
flaunted  bellgerently  by  one  faction  and  torn 
down  by  another.  It  was  there,  like  a  church 
spire  or  library  dome,  as  one  of  the  fixtures 
of  everyday  life. 

So  it  was  that  the  Dartmouth  band 
marched  with  the  townies  on  Memorial  Day — 
those  of  us  who  had  not  hurried  off  to  Smith 
and  Mount  Holyoke  on  dates.  In  our  white 
fiannels  we  formed  a  column  with  the  Han- 
over boys  and  girls  In  their  Sunday  best, 
women  with  armloads  of  lilacs  or  maybe  pe- 
onies, the  veterans  In  their  overseas  caps  and 
a  few  old-timers  in  even  earlier  uniforms. 
There  was  a  prayer,  a  speech  or  two.  a  wreath 
ceremony,  a  ragged  gun  salute,  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  band  played  taps  while  another 
out  behind  the  shrubbery  did  the  echo. 

Nothing  was  especially  memorable  in  retro- 
spect, except  that  It  was  Memorial  Day  In  the 
old-fashioned  way  and  the  only  still-remem- 
bered occasion  when  students  joined  In  a 
town  ceremony  and  for  an  hour  or  so  formed 
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a  community.  Nothing  should  suggest  that 
out  of  It  came  a  new  respect  of  one  group 
toward  the  other.  But  briefly  they  had  found 
common  ground  In  a  show  of  respect  for 
those  who  had  died  In  the  name  of  the 
nation  and  who  could  neither  savor  nor  bear 
the  blame  for  what  came  after. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
LEGISLATION  CURRENTLY  IN  SEN- 
ATE-HOUSE CONFERENCE 

Mr.  EHDDD.  Mr.  President,  conferees  of 
this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  now  considering  crime  legis- 
lation for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  measure  passed  by  both  bodies  dif- 
fer significantly  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  most  meaningful  and  effective  bill, 
one  that  will  withstand  constitutional 
challenge,  will  emerge  from  that  con- 
ference and  be  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

This  must  be  done  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  the  task  of  curbing  crime  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  are  all  mindful  of  the  serious  men- 
ace which  crimes  of  violence  pose  to  the 
citizens  of  tliis  city  and  to  the  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  visit  Wasliing- 
ton  each  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nation's  Capital 
lias  been  captioned  the  "crime  capital" 
of  the  country,  a  charge  which  I  believe 
is  imfounded.  But  the  serious  nature  of 
crime  in  Washington  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished. It  is  a  real  and  pressing  problem 
and  one  with  which  the  Congress  must 
deal  effectively  tliis  year. 

We  all  recognize  the  contribution 
which  youngsters  under  the  age  of  18 
make  to  the  total  crime  problem  which 
exists  in  Washington.  Decidedly,  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  violent  crimes 
are  increasingly  committed  by  young  per- 
sons in  our  city  and  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  reverse  tliis  process. 

In  so  doing,  however,  we  must  propose 
and  enact  legislation  that  will  strengthen 
the  entire  criminal  justice  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  has  long  been  overlooked  in  its 
total  context  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Perhaps  most  important,  care  must  be 
exercised  that  our  zeal  to  curb  crime  is 
not  such  that  in  enacting  crime  control 
measures  we  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  law-abiding  citizen  as  well  as  the 
criminal. 

I  have  long  supported  crime  control 
legislation  in  this  body  and,  in  fact,  have 
sponsored  a  number  of  such  measures 
which  are  either  now  the  law  of  the  land 
or  well  on  the  way  towards  enactment 
this  year. 

Among  these  measures  was  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act.  which  became  the  first  com- 
prehensive Federal  effort  to  assist  the 
States  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  and  to 
curb  delinquency. 

In  succeeding  years.  I  introduced  fire- 
arms legislation  and  dangerous  drug  con- 
trols, which  are  now  on  the  lawbooks, 
and  In  1968  I  proposed  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Control  and  Prevention  Act, 
which  is  the  basic  Federal  statute  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  juvenile  crime  in 
the  United  States. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Senate 
passed  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act,  a  measure  which  is  intended 
to  help  curb  drug  abuse  in  the  United 


States  and  House  action  on  that  bill 
should  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

However,  the  issue  to  which  I  address 
my  remarks  today  is  the  crime  legisla- 
tion specifically  designed  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  sep)arate  bills  now  being  consid- 
ered in  conference  cover  the  spectrum 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  from  law 
enforcement  to  court  reform. 

Under  these  proposals  the  court  struc- 
ture in  Washington  would  be  revised 
substantially.  Further  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  young  offenders  would  be 
changed  drastically.  Criminal  procedure 
and  penalty  structure  revisions  are  also 
provided  for. 

In  certain  instances  I  must  vehe- 
mently object  to  the  nature  of  the 
revisions. 

There  are  specific  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  should  be  stricken  from 
any  conference  report  smd  the  resulting 
legislation. 

In  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  in 
Washington,  or  in  any  other  jurisdiction 
for  that  matter,  care  must  be  exercised 
to  insure  that  we  do  not  violate  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
juvenile  court. 

That  philosophy  Is  the  concept  of  as- 
sisting the  youngster  in  order  that  he 
might  be  rehabilitated  and  returned  to 
society  to  pursue  a  non-criminal  exist- 
ence. 

Care  must  also  be  exercised  that  we  do 
not  erode  the  rights  of  youngsters  in  an 
overzealous  attempt  to  curb  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  framers  of  some  of  the  House  pro- 
visions seem  to  have  forgotten  why  the 
legal  status  of  "juvenile  delinquency" 
was  created  in  the  first  place. 

It  was  based  on  the  philosophy  that 
delinquent  behavior  was  behavior  less 
than  a  crime  to  be  treated  correctively 
rather  than  punitively. 

Substantial  improvement  can  be  made 
in  the  juvenile  court  process  without 
erodii^g  tliis  approach  or  the  rights  of 
juveniles. 

I  know  that  juveniles  do  commit  vio- 
lent and  pernicious  crimes. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  youngsters 
appear  to  be  remorseless. 

However,  these  factors  should  not  ne- 
gate the  basic  principle  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  youthful  offender,  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  juvenile  court  idea. 

If  there  have  been  failures  in  our  ju- 
venile courts  it  is  not  because  the  phi- 
losophy of  rehabilitating  juveniles  is  at 
fault.  Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  a  failure 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  other  com- 
munities as  well,  to  provide  the  necessary 
programs  of  probation,  counseling  and 
treatment  to  implement  this  philosophy. 

We  should  continually  seek  to  curb 
juvenile  crime  and  to  appropriately  treat 
and  rehabilitate  youngsters  through  the 
improvement  of  the  juvenile  court  proc- 
ess, rather  than  projxise  means  that  are 
questionable  on  philosophical  and  con- 
stitutional grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  are 
several  provisions  in  the  House  crime  bill 
that  raise  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

Further,  they  would  destroy  the  cur- 
rent concept  of  separating  the  juvenile 


offender  from  the  adult  offender  in  both 
our  courts  and  penal  institutions. 

It  is  to  these  provisions  that  I  take 
exception,  and  urge  that  they  be  stricken 
from  the  final  version  of  this  legislation. 

However,  before  moving  to  those  spe- 
cific objections,  let  me  first  clarify  the 
changes  in  juvenile  court  procedure, 
especially  in  the  fact-finding,  adjudica- 
tory stage,  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

While  the  Court  has  moved  in  recent 
years  with  regard  to  protecting  the  rights 
of  juveniles,  the  basic  doctrine  of  juve- 
nile justice  has  not  been  diminished  and 
the  principle  of  parens  patriae,  which 
considered  the  child  a  ward  of  the  state 
and  deserving  of  special  attention,  should 
not  he  abolished. 

In  the  1967  Gault  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  during  the  adjudicatory 
stage  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
ceeding, certain  constitutional  safe- 
guards are  required,  such  as  notice  of 
charges,  right  to  counsel,  the  rights  of 
confrontation  and  examination,  and  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

Just  recently  the  Court  in  the  Winship 
decision  specifically  held: 

The  constitutional  safeguard  of  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  Is  as  much  required 
during  the  adjudicatory  stage  of  a  delin- 
quency proceeding  as  are  those  constitu- 
tional safeguards  applied  In  Oault. 

The  Court  said  further  that  observance 
of  the  standard  of  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  "will  not  compel  the  States 
to  abandon  or  displace  any  of  the  sub- 
stantive benefits  of  the  juvenile  process." 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  J  believe  it  is 
clear  that,  if  the  Congress  is  to  legislate 
in  this  area,  then  we  must  be  cognizant 
of  the  Court's  dictates  with  regard  to 
juvenile  justice. 

This  leads  me  to  my  first  objection  to 
a  specific  provision  of  the  House  crime 
bill. 

That  bill  utilizes  a  standard  of  "pre- 
ponderance of  evidence"  in  the  fact- 
finding stage  of  the  juvenile  process, 
whereas  the  Senate  bill  utilizes  the 
standard  of  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt," 
the  very  standard  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  to  be  necesssur  during  the 
adjudicatory  stage  of  the  Juvenile  pro- 
ceeding, when  the  accused  is  charged 
with  an  act  which  would  constitute  a 
crime  if  committed  by  an  adult. 

This  means  the  Court  held  that  the 
standard  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  is 
required  in  the  juvenile  Eidjudicatory 
stage,  because  it  is  a  due  process  safe- 
guard that  is  afforded  adults  charged 
with  crimes.  I  am  certain  Senators  will 
agree  with  the  Court  that  juvenile 
should  be  afforded  no  less  protection 
than  is  given  to  adults. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  House  language 
cannot  withstand  the  constitutional  test 
of  the  Winship  case,  and  It  is  clear  that 
the  Senate  language  must  be  adopted. 

Another  provision  of  the  House  version 
of  this  crime  bill  lowers  the  age  for 
youngsters  to  be  tried  as  juveniles  from 
18  to  16  when  they  are  charged  with 
specific  felonies,  and  requires  that  they 
automatically  be  tried  as  adults. 

There  is  no  discretion  given  to  the 
juvenile  court  Judge. 

The  House  bill  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  District  of  Colimibla  juvenile  court 
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system  has  existing  waiver  provisions 
that  it  caui  use  when  serious  cases  come 
before  it. 

During  the  period  from  1965  through 
1969.  for  example.  100  cases  of  serious 
juvenile  crimes  were  transferred  to  the 
adult  courts  in  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  benefit  that  I 
can  foresee  from  such  a  retreat  from 
the  original  concept  of  the  juvenile  court 
is  that  future  sUtistics  may  reflect  a  re- 
duction in  Juvenile  crime,  simply  because 
16  and  17  year  olds  would  be  tried  as 
adults  and  recorded  as  such. 

Certainly  the  lowermg  of  the  age  for 
prosecution  as  an  adult  is  not  going  to 
have  any  great  effect  upon  curbing  crime 
by  youngsters.  The  numbers  may  change, 
because  more  youngsters  will  be  in  the 
same  category  with  adults,  but  the  prob- 
lem will  remain. 

In  all  probability  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  malting  these  juveniles  bigger  and  bet- 
ter criminals. 

This  subcommitte  has  heard  substan- 
tial, and  in  plain  language,  disgusting 
testimony  relative  to  the  conditions  in 
our  adult  prisons. 

I  am  convinced  we  are  not  going  to 
alleviate  the  crime  problem  by  throwing 
more  16  and  17  year  olds  into  Institutions 
with  finely  honed  adult  professional 
thieves,  drug  addicts,  and  killers. 

Even  more  regressive,  the  House  bill 
provides  for  the  waiver  to  adult  courts 
of  15  year  olds  charged  with  specific 
felonies,  and  once  waived,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  adjudication,  the 
youngster  can  never  be  brought  before 
the  Juvenile  court  again. 

Clearly,  such  provisions  are  unneces- 
sarily harsh  and  inimical  to  the  Impartial 
administration  of  juvenile  justice. 

Further,  taking  into  consideration  the 
House  bill's  definition  of  a  child  and  from 
a  reading  of  the  trsuisfer  provisions  of 
the  bill,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  situation 
could  arise  where  a  17-year-old  car  thief 
would  be  adjudicated  as  a  delinquent 
since  auto  theft  is  not  one  of  the  listed 
felonies  calling  for  automatic  trial  as  an 
adult,  while  a  15-year-old  car  thief  could 
be  tried  as  an  adult,  if  waived,  because  a 
15-year-old  can  be  waived  for  any  felony. 

I  would  hope  that  such  provisions  are 
stricken  from  the  final  version  of  this 
bill  and  that  the  Senate  standards  rela- 
tive to  waiver  are  adopted  wherein  the 
prosecution  is  required  to  establish 
grounds  for  waiver  which  is  similar  to  the 
law  now  on  the  books. 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  perplexes  me  is  that  which  pro- 
vides that,  at  the  time  of  disposition,  a 
'delinquent"  or  a  child  "in  need  of 
supervision"  may  be  treated  identically. 

Obviously,  a  delinquent  child,  one  who 
is  a  lawbreaker,  needs  different  treatment 
from  a  child  who  is  simply  In  need  of 
supervision,  such  as  a  truant. 

The  Senate  bill  does  maintain  such 
separation  and  I  believe  that  is  the  logi- 
cal, preferable  course  to  follow. 

I  take  serious  issue  with  another  House 
provision  which  would  allow  a  Juvenile 
who  had  been  committed  to  a  Juvenile 
institution  to  be  transferred  to  an  adult 
institution,  without  formal  proceeding, 
including  petition  and  waiver. 


I  would  acknowledge  that  such  a  pro- 
vl&ion  in  certain  cases  would  satisfy  the 
condition  of  expediency.  However,  I 
would  still  rather  see  separate  facilities 
maintained  for  juveniles,  no  matter  how 
recalcitrant,  apart  from  crime  hardened 
adults. 

Thus  far  I  have  restricted  my  remarks 
to  those  provisions  of  the  House  bill  that 
concern  juveniles,  the  juvenile  court  and 
its  procedures. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  other  sections  of 
that  bill  which  contain  provisions  with 
which  I  take  exception. 

The  first  area  of  controversy  is  the 
much  maligned  and  much  misunder- 
stood so-called  "no-knock"  provision. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  during  January  of  this  year, 
much  discussion  centered  on  the  "no- 
knock"  provisions  of  that  bill.  At  a  point 
in  the  debate  I  suggested  an  amendment 
to  those  provisions  which  was  sub- 
sequently offered  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  to  sub- 
stitute language  relative  to  "no-knock" 
searches  that  was  Identical  to  that  con- 
tained in  a  Senate  p>assed  bill  concern- 
ing crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  that  amendment  was 
adopted  by  this  body  in  that  bill.  I  sup- 
ported its  adoption  then  and  I  now  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  same  language  in  the 
conference  report,  rather  than  the  "no- 
knock  "  provisions  which  are  contained  in 
the  House  version  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 

The  Senate's  provisions  relative  to 
"no-knock  "  searches  are  reasonable  and 
prudent. 

The  "no-knock"  provisions  in  the 
House  version  of  this  bill  are  not. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Senate  bill 
requires  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
the  evidence  will  be  destroyed  or  that 
the  officer  will  be  endangered,  rather 
than  the  House  approach  of  "reasonable 
belief  "  as  to  the  '"likelihood"  that  evi- 
dence will  be  destroyed  or  the  officer's 
life  will  be  endangered. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  language 
constitutes  a  more  proper  restraint  on 
law  enforcement  and  eliminates  any  pos- 
sibility of  abuse. 

My  final  comments  are  directed  to  the 
mandatory  prison  sentences  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  House  bill  including 
mandatory  life  sentences  for  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  of  violence. 

Such  sentences  are  also  provided  for 
in  cases  involving  crimes  committed 
with  dEingerous  weapons  and  crimes  com- 
mitted while  on  court  ordered  release 
pending  further  proceedings. 

There  are  no  such  provisions  In  the 
Senate  bill. 

On  principle.  I  object  to  the  concept 
of  mandatory  sentences. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
they  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of 
crime.  Current  studies  indicate  that  de- 
linquents are  not  even  aware  of  the  pen- 
alties, mandatory  or  otherwise,  for  the 
crimes  they  commit.  Yet.  they  do  infringe 
upon  the  right  of  the  court  to  exercise 
discretion  in  the  sentencing  of  offenders. 
In  fact,  many  judges  will  turn  a  serious 
offender  loose  rather  than  subject  him  to 
lengthy  mandatory  penalties. 


I  know  that  mandatory  sentences 
sound  tough  and  they  have  a  certain 
public  appeal,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

We  are  attempting  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion in  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  see  no  evidence  that  manda- 
tory sentences  will  help  us  do  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cited  certain  of 
the  more  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
House  crime  bill  and  I  have  detailed  my 
reasons  for  these  objections. 

I  believe  that  we  can  curb  crime  in  the 
Nations  Capital  and  we  should  do  so 
through  effective  and  constitutional 
means. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  to 
which  I  have  objected  do  not  meet  these 
standards,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
should  be  stricken  from  the  final  version 
of  this  crime  legislation. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  OTTO 
OTEPKA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
Affairs  Luncheon  Club  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is 
composed  of  a  responsible  group  of  citi- 
zens who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  study  various  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  and  express  their  views  on 
these  issues  to  public  officials.  I  am 
proud  that  such  a  group  of  concerned 
Americans  are  also  Texans.  Their  initia- 
tive is  a  fine  example  for  us  all. 

RecenUy,  Mr.  Otto  Otepka  addressed 
the  club  and  was  received  warmly  and 
with  great  interest.  The  members  of  the 
organization  have  presented  me  with  a 
resolution  commending  Mr.  Otepka 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  As 
Senators  will  note,  the  resolution  has 
also  been  sent  to  President  Nixon,  Secre- 
tary of  State  WUllam  Rogers,  Senator 
Eastland,  and  Mr.  Idar  Rimestad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COICMENDATION  TO   OtTO   OTITKA 

Whereas,  Otto  Otepka  has  been  sub- 
jected to  endless  harassment,  punishment, 
and  personal  reprisal  for  speaking  truth- 
fully under  oath  to  a  Congressional  Investi- 
gating committee,  and. 

Whereas,  his  unyielding  Insistence  that 
subversives  and  undesirables  of  potential  or 
proven  disloyalty  should  be  barred  from  sen- 
sitive government  posts  has  resulted  In  a 
l06s  of  his  civil  rights,  and. 

Whereas,  Otto  Otepka  has  become  a  sym- 
t)OI  of  Buppresslon  of  any  Investigation  of 
communism  by  Congress  or  by  any  Internal 
security  bureau  such  as  the  aubveralve  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  of  which  he  is  pres- 
ently a  member,  and. 

Whereas,  Otto  Otepka  has  endured  charac- 
ter assassination  the  extent  and  duration  of 
which  would  have  already  destroyed  men  of 
lesser  strength  and  courage. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Public  Affairs  Hincheon  Club  of  Dallas  ex- 
press to  Otto  Otepka  our  gratitude  and  un- 
dying appreciation  for  his  commitment  to 
honor.  Integrity,  and  to  the  lnt«-n«l  secu- 
rity of  our  nation. 

PtTBLIC    AfTAISS    LtTNCHEON 

Club  or  Dallas, 
Mrs.  Andbbw  B    Small, 

PTeiident. 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Collins, 
Chairman,  Reaoliitions 

Committee. 
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BIG  THICKET  ARTICLE  OF  1949 
IN  FORD  TIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
fellow  conservationist  wrote  to  me  re- 
cently about  the  proposed  Big  Thicket 
National  Park.  In  this  gentleman's  let- 
ter, he  mentioned  an  article  on  the  Big 
Thicket  which  he  had  seen  about  30  years 
ago  and  he  recommended  it  to  me.  The 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  took  the  meager  clues 
available,  and  in  a  display  of  their  out- 
standing service,  located  the  article  and 
obtained  a  copy  of  It  for  me. 

This  article  demonstrates  that  inter- 
est in  the  Big  Thicket  is  not  a  new  thing, 
and  that  it  has  been  the  inspiration  for 
many  authors  over  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Franklin  M.  Reck,  which  appeared  In 
the  March  1949,  Issue  of  the  Ford  Times 
beginning  at  page  39,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pord  Times,  Mar.  1949] 

Big  1*hickbt 

(By  Franklin  M.  Reck) 

John   Knight,  who   was   bom   In   the  Big 

Tixlcket  60  years  ago,  says  It's  easy  to  make 

a  Uvlng  there.  All  you've  got  to  do  Is  turn 

loose   a  few   wood   hawgs  and   a  couple  of 

steers    and    forget    'em.    In    the    fall    they'll 

fatten   up   on   acorns  and   beech  mast,   and 

there's  your  meat. 

If  you've  got  a  little  clearing,  you  can 
raise  outsize  beans  and  sweet  potatoes,  the 
land  Is  that  rich.  Add  a  few  cat  squirrels, 
white  perch,  and  some  venison,  and  you  can 
live  like  a  king  at  almost  no  expense. 

The  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas  Is  a  vast 
wilderness  where  you  hardly  expect  to  And 
It — not  60  miles  north  of  Houston.  Texas' 
largest  city,  and  less  than  25  from  Beaumont. 
Nobody  agrees  on  how  big  it  Is.  John 
Knight  says  30  miles  square,  but  he's  re- 
ferring only  to  the  densest  part.  If  you  In- 
clude any  part  of  the  national  forests  that 
surround  It  on  three  sides,  the  Angelina, 
Davy  Crockett,  and  Sam  Houston.  It's  closer 
to  100  miles  across. 

The  Big  Thicket,  in  ages  past  a  lake.  Is 
a  wUderness  of  pine,  cypress,  and  hardwoods, 
dotted  with  bayous,  lakes  and  rivers  where 
the  flshlng  Is  good,  a  region  Inhabited  by 
game  and  predatory  "varmlts."  The  traveler 
cruising  along  Its  s&nd  roads  is  often 
tempted  to  stop  his  car  and  wander  Into  the 
woods  looking  for  wlldflowers,  but  he  would 
do  well  not  to  wander  too  far.  On  a  gray  day 
he  might  discover  within  60  paces  that  he 
Isn't  sure  how  to  get  back  to  the  road. 

Three  men  who  had  lived  around  the 
Thicket  most  of  their  lives  went  sqiilrrel 
bunting  a  couple  of  years  ago.  They  entered 
the  woods  at  eight  In  the  morning  and  when 
their  bags  were  full  they  tried  to  set  a  com- 
pass course  out  to  the  road.  They  couldnt  go 
In  a  straight  line  because  of  "baygaUs".  dense 
areas  so  solid  with  bush  and  muscadine  vines 
not  even  a  dog  could  crawl  through.  These 
baygalls  kept  turning  them  away  from  the 
direction  they  wanted  to  go  until  they  found 
themselves  going  In  circles.  At  eleven  that 
nltcht  they  finally  came  out  on  the  road,  35 
miles  from  their  car. 

Last  year,  a  filer,  finding  the  celling  closed 
down  at  Houston,  headed  north  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Big  Thicket,  looking  for  an  alter- 
nate airport.  He's  never  been  heard  of  since, 
and  no  one  has  caught  sight  of  the  wreck 
of  his  plane. 

Only  men  like  John  BLnlght,  BUI  Neal  who 
runs  a  flshlng  camp  out  of  Cleveland,  Texas, 


or  C.  M.  Oothard,  who  has  boats  on  P.lver 
Lake,  can  find  their  way  around  In  the  Thick- 
et, and  theyd  rather  not  be  caught  out  at 
night. 

You  walk  through  aisles  of  tall  slash  pine, 
bypassing  thorny  haw  bushes,  till  you  come 
to  the  banks  of  Big  Sandy  Creek.  On  the 
banks  are  big  cypress,  four  feet  through,  with 
■  icnees"  stlclclng  up  from  roots  for  20  feet  In 
all  directions. 

Fishing  In  the  Big  Sandy  Is  fair.  Baiting 
his  hook  with  mlnnles,  crawfish,  or  even 
artificial  plug,  the  angler  can  take  bass, 
white  perch,  catfish,  goggle-eye,  river  txout, 
and  the  bottom-feeding  gaspergou.  But  he 
would  do  well  not  to  sit  on  a  log  and  let 
his  feet  dangle  In  the  jkxjI.  One  man  tried  It 
and  got  his  leg  chewed  by  an  alligator.  Now 
and  then  Knight  spots  a  'gator  In  the  Big 
Sandy. 

The  rate  at  which  the  trees  grow  In 
the  Thicket  Is  fabulous.  Local  publicity  says 
they  grow  faster  here  than  anywhere  In  the 
South.  On  the  reservation,  where  occasional 
dead  trees  have  been  cut  and  turned  over  to 
the  "peckerwood  mills"  (small,  portable  out- 
fits), you  can  see  annual  rings  that  measure 
an  Inch  across.  Indicating  a  growth  of  two 
Inches  In  diameter  In  a  single  year. 

One  settler,  lured  by  factory  wages,  left 
Ills  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  Thicket  In  1941. 
When  he  returned  five  years  later,  his  fields 
were  obliterated  by  self-seeded  pines,  15  feet 
high  and  six,  eight  inches  through.  The  only 
way  he  could  find  where  the  fields  had  been 
was  to  locate  bits  of  broken  barbed  wire. 
Aided  by  fertile,  low  ground,  the  wilderness 
had  lost  no  time  claiming  Its  own. 

Aside  from  oil  and  timber,  the  Thicket 
has  yielded  to  man  many  deposits  of  top- 
grade  sand  and  gravel,  formed  when  the  re- 
gion was  part  of  the  Gulf.  Riding  the  road 
from  Cleveland  to  Romayor,  the  traveler 
passes  pits  where  suction-pump  boats  are 
drawing  the  building  material  from  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  35  and  40  feet,  leaving 
lakes  of  cold  spring  water. 

Farther  on,  the  old  pits  have  created  new 
fun  for  the  fishermen.  Bill  Neal,  west  of 
Romayor,  has  some  50  of  the  old  pits,  now 
green  and  forested.  Around  their  rims  are 
the  ridges  formed  when  steam  drags  scooped 
ofl'  the  top  soil  and  laid  It  around  the  edges. 
These  odd-shaped,  clear,  deep  lakes  &m 
stocked  by  the  state  with  perch,  bream,  and 
bass.  Since  they're  small,  the  fisherman  can 
handle  most  of  them  from  the  banks,  wander- 
ing from  lake  to  lake  through  the  forest. 

Closer  to  Romayor,  the  Trinity  River  gives 
the  sportsman  a  chance  at  bigger  game.  C.  M. 
CK>thard,  lanky  settler  with  boats  on  the 
Trinity,  says  that  the  biggest  catfish  he  ever 
caught  out  of  the  Trinity  weighed  110 
pounds.  He  caught  It  on  a  minnow,  though 
he  states  that  a  trout  ate  the  minnow  and 
the  cat  came  along  and  swallowed  the  trout. 

Now  and  then  the  Trinity  capriciously 
changes  Its  course,  leaving  a  lake  stranded 
in  the  forest.  Each  year  the  river  overflows, 
restocking  the  lake  with  flsh.  Oothard  has 
one  such  river-lake  seven  miles  long,  where 
you  can  stand  and  see  mullet  leaping  two 
and  three  feet  out  of  the  water. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  a  vast  natural  wilder- 
ness, thus  far  indifferent  to  the  forays  of  oil 
men  and  Iximber  barons,  big  enough  to  swal- 
low their  busy  efforts  t>ehlnd  a  wall  of  green. 
It's  a  Northland  Isle  hung  with  moss.  It  mixes 
subtropical  plants  with  Canadian  wlldflowers. 
It's  weU  worth  a  day's  detour  to  the  traveler 
whose  spirit  lifts  to  the  challenge  of  a  re- 
gion that  dares  you  to  tame  It. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsi- 
bility in  facing  suid  dealing  with  the  seri- 
ous crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to 


retain  virtually  exclusive  governmental 
authority  within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of  crimes 
committed  within  the  District  yesterday 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  Post. 
Whether  this  list  grows  longer  or  shorter 
depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pot-Skcttinc  Doc  at  Aixpobt  Finds  Suitcase 
Containing  Dbug 

Two  college  students  were  charged  with 
receiving  a  4>4-pound  shipment  of  marijuana 
at  National  Airport  late  Thursday  after  po- 
licemen frtMn  three  police  departments,  as- 
sisted by  the  District's  pot-snlfflng  dog, 
Narco,  trailed  them  to  the  airport  parking 
lot. 

Metropolitan  police,  acting  on  Information 
from  an  informer,  joined  airport  and  park 
police  at  National  to  await  an  air  freight 
delivery  of  packages  and  suitcases  from  Los 
Angeles.  Narco,  who  Is  trained  to  detect 
marijuana,  sniffed  out  the  suitcase  with  the 
illegal  contents. 

Police  waited  until  Georgetown  University 
student  Fellppe  F.  Echavarrls,  20,  of  240  M 
St.  SW.,  and  Richard  E.  Chapman,  19,  a  stu- 
dent at  American  and  George  Washington 
universities,  arrived  to  pick  up  the  package. 
The  police  followed  them  to  the  parking  lot 
and  charged  them  with  possession  of 
marijuana. 

In  other  serious  cases  reported  by  area 
police  by  6  pjn.  yesterday: 

HOBBZD 

Mustafa  8.  Akapana,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  by  four  men  about  12:30  a.m.  while 
getting  into  his  car  In  the  1400  block  of 
Harvard  Street  NW. 

Kathryn  Ann  Haley,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  In  the  rear  of  201  I  Street  SW.  The 
Incident  took  place  about  1  pjn.  when  Miss 
Haley  was  grabbed  from  behind  and  sprayed 
In  the  face  with  a  chemical  substance  by  two 
men. 

Randolph  John  Smith,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  about  3  ajn.  while  In  the  2700  block 
of  14th  Street  NW.  Smith's  assailant  struck 
him  In  the  face  several  times  before  fleeing. 

Frank  Matthews,  night  manager  of  Piper 
Brothers  Gas  Station,  1301  Kenllworth  Ave. 
NE.,  was  robt>ed  by  two  men. 

Arthur  Rice,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
by  two  men  In  the  1000  block  of  12th  Street 
NW.  about  9:30  pjn    Tuesday. 

Toney  Krokoskl,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
by  two  men  In  the  200  block  of  Upshur  Street 
NW.  His  assailants  kicked  and  beat  him  about 
the  face. 

Peter  A.  Marx,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
about  11:17  p.m.  Tuesday  by  three  gunmen 
at  28th  Street  and  Dunbarton  Ave.  NW.  The 
assailants  escaped  with  money,  personal 
papers  and  a  District  driver's  permit. 

Daniel  F.  Sauls,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
by  two  men  who  beat  him  alX)Ut  the  face  and 
chest  In  the  200  block  of  1st  Street  SE. 

Wayne  A.  Esslg.  of  Arlington,  was  robl>ed 
while  walking  In  the  1300  block  of  3d  Street 
N^.  by  three  men. 


SMALL  BUSINESSES  IN  FAVOR 
OF  S.  3528 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  15  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  on  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals  to  provide  fur- 
ther assistance  to  small  businesses. 

One  of  the  Mils  we  will  be  consider- 
ing, S.  3528,  which  I  introduced  In  March 
of  this  year,  is  designed  to  assist  small 
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businesses  in  making  plant  and  equip- 
ment changes  necessary  to  meet  Govern- 
ment pollution  control  standards  and  to 
encourage  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  and  pollution  control. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  polled  all  of  its  members 
concemmg  this  bill.  Sixty-seven  percent 
of  those  responding  indicated  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  giving  the 
complete  results  of  the  survey.  Includ- 
ing a  State-by-state  breakdown,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 

release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows:  . 

The    Brief   Facts  ' 

Passage  of  strong  antl-pollutlon  legisla- 
tion appears  likely  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
this  may  Include  tough  standards  of  com- 
pliance for  business  Some  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  costly  changes  and  be  forced  to 
close.  Legislation  prepared  by  Senator 
Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire.  S. 
3528,  would  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  low-Interest  loans 
to  small  Arms  needing  money  to  comply  with 
Federal  or  state  antt-pollutlon  laws.  In  the 
National  Federation  cf  Independent  Busi- 
ness poll.  67  percent  of  the  business  owners 
favor  this  measure.  25  percent  are  opposed 
and  8  percent  o3er  no  opinion. 

The  strong  public  outcry  against  pollu- 
tion may  bring  new  Federal  laws  which  will. 
In  time,  sweep  away  air  and  water  pollution 
.  .  .  and  many  small  businesses  as  well. 

This  possibility  looms  If  Congress  should 
impose  high  anti-pollution  standards  which 
require  b\isinesses  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  on  new  equipment,  remodeling  or  re- 
location. Those  that  could  not  aflord  to  make 
the  changes  would  be  legislated  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Anticipating  this  problem  In  view  of  tight 
money  conditions.  Senator  Thomas  Mclntyre 
of  New  Hampshire  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Small  Business  Adxnln- 
IstTation  to  make  loans  to  small  busLnessee 
unable  to  meet  Federal  or  state  anti-pollu- 
tion requirements  without  suffering  "sub- 
stantial economic  injury"  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  loan.  These  SBA  loans  would  be  al 
rates  below  commercial  rates. 

Two-thirds  of  the  natioa's  Independent 
business  owners  apparently  favor  this  bUl, 
according  to  a  poll  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  The  actual 
response  was  67  percent  for  the  bill.  25  per- 
cent opposed  and  8  percent  undecided. 

Returns  from  New  Hampshire  show  78  per- 
cent favoring  the  measure.  18  percent  object- 
ing, and  4  percent  neutral. 

Many  business  owners  are  concerned  that 
Congress,  swept  up  in  the  ecological-environ- 
mental cause,  may  force  business  to  meet 
rigid  new  standards  beyond  the  financial 
ability  of  many  firms  who  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  additional  funds  from  the  srtock, 
bond,  or  debenture  market*. 

Senator  Mclntyre,  in  introducing  the  bUl, 
said  he  supports  the  pollution  enforcement 
goal,  adding.  "I  think  w«  should  be  aware 
of  the  differential  Impact  which  antl-pollu- 
tlon enforoemeirt  action  may  have  on  small 
businesses  as  opposed  to  large  corporations 
...  I  am  afraid  that  many  snmll  business 
concerns  will  not  have  the  funds  available 
to  meet  new  standard*  that  will  be  get  .  .  ." 

The  situation  could  parallel  the  one  fac- 
ing many  small  meat  processors  and  freezer- 
locker  owners  resulting  from  p&ssage  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  which  has  created 
technically  Impossible  standards  so  that  In- 
dustry sources  expect  many  small  firms  to 
close,  unable  to  make  the  changes.  The  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  so  far  has  delayed 
Implementation  of  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  bureaucratic  Interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
has  sought  to  get  SBA  loan  authorization  to 
help  those  affected. 

The  antl-pollutlon  problem  Is  considered 
a  vital  one  by  small  businessmen,  but  the 
cost  factors  Involved  raises  the  ptossibllity 
that  much  of  the  burden  will  be  put  on  busi- 
ness. The  Mclntyre  bill  would  affirm  the 
government's  role  In  assisting  small  busi- 
nesses in  meeting  this  problem. 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES 

DIRECT  SBA  TO  GIVE  LOANS  TO  FIRMS  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
FEDERAL  ANTIPOLLUTION  PROGRAMS 


SUIa 


Percent 
in  favor 
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DEATH  OP  'DOC"  HILL 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  a 
sense  of  deep  personal  loss  and  great 
sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  Hawaii's  most  colorful  and 
outstanding  political  leaders — "Doc"  Wil- 
liam H.  Hill,  a  man  of  great  influence  in 
State  politics  and  business  circles  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  would  have 
been  80  on  June  15. 

Senator  Hill,  a  Republican  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  first  State  senate,  had  been 
in  failing  health  In  recent  years  and 
resigned  from  ofHce  last  January. 

"Doc"  Hill  was  as  legendary  a  figure  ais 
modem  Hawaii  has  produced.  His  start 
in  the  Aloha  State  was  as  colorful  and  in- 
spiring as  the  life  he  made  for  himself  in 
the  land  that  he  adopted  over  50  years 
ago. 

"Doc,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called 


by  his  many  admirers  and  associates,  ar- 
rived in  Hawaii  by  jumping  ship  in  Hilo 
in  1913  at  the  age  of  22.  Prom  the  day  he 
set  foot  in  Hawaii,  he  led  an  Horatio 
Alger  life.  He  built  a  personal  fortune 
and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  powerful  figures  in  State  politics 
during  the  critical  period  of  transition 
from  territory  to  State. 

Senator  Hill  was  born  on  June  15, 
1890,  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
country  of  Buncombe  County,  N.C.  He 
left  school  after  the  sixth  grade  to  go  to 
work  and  before  long  wound  up  in  San 
Francisco. 

While  working  at  odd  jobs  on  the  west 
coast,  he  heard  navy  seamen  rave  about 
the  beauties  of  the  South  Seas  and  de- 
cided to  cast  his  fate  into  the  Pacific. 
By  signing  on  as  deckhand  on  a  windjam- 
mer that  was  carrying  a  load  of  lumber  to 
Hawaii,  "Doc"  was  able  to  reach  the 
Islands,  jump  ship,  and  start  life  anew 
in  the  land  that  became  his  home  until 
his  death. 

"Doc"  described  his  early  days  in  the 
Islands  in  the  following  words: 

Hawaii  was  like  a  fairyland  and  everybody 
was  so  nice  and  kind.  I  Just  stayed  here  . . . 
not  a  nickel  in  my  pocket. 

Senator  Hill  received  his  spurious  med- 
ical title — "Doc" — when  he  began  ped- 
dling eyeglasses  on  credit  to  old  planta- 
tion workers  on  the  Big  Island.  According 
to  his  personal  account,  he  bought  four 
dozen  pairs  of  the  spectacles  from  a 
Chinese  store  for  40  cents  each,  then 
sold  them  for  $4.00. 

FYom  that  modest  financial  beginning, 
"Doc"  Hill  was  successful  in  building  em 
estate  that  is  valued  in  the  millions.  Al- 
ways aware  of  his  wife's  valuable  counsel 
and  assistance,  "Doc"  credited  99  per- 
cent of  any  success  I  have  had  to  his  wife, 
Ouida.  "that  fiery  redhead."  She  was  a 
nurse  from  Virginia  on  a  visit  to  Waikiki 
when  "Doc"  met  her  In  1926.  They  were 
married  within  a  week. 

"Doc"  was  one  of  those  political  phe- 
nomena who  knew  no  party  line  limits. 
He  was  first  elected  in  1928  and  lost  only 
one  election — in  1936  from  "pure  over- 
confidence".  He  spent  nearly  four  dec- 
ades in  Territorial  and  State  legislatures 
as  a  leader  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  equated  Sen- 
ator Hill  as  something  of  an  Island 
coimterpart  of  the  late  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen.  Its  June  8  editorial  acknowl- 
edged that: 

Like  the  Republican  congressional  leader. 
Doc  Hill  In  later  years  was  a  sometimes 
flamboyant  senior  citizen  given  to  a  mixture 
of  gentle  quips  and  biting  humor.  But  be- 
neath the  folksy  e:.terlor  was  a  tough  polit- 
ical pragmatlst  and  shrewd  businessman. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

Big  Islanders  will  properly  remember  Doc 
as  a  self-made  man  of  means  who  brought  a 
mixture  of  government  benefits  and  business 
activity  to  the  Island. 

His  affection  for  the  Big  Island  was  so  ap- 
parent as  his  quick  defense  of  Its  Interests. 
The  combination  made  him  an  unbeatable 
figure. 

This  combination  of  abUlty,  Interest  and 
humor  Is  rare  and  will  be  missed  both  at 
home  and  In  the  State  Capitol. 

No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Sen- 
ator   Hill    than    when    Rev.    Abraham 
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Akaka  called  him  "a  modem  alii  of 
Hawaii." 

Senator  Hill  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Ouida,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Tunis  of  North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and 
Mrs.  Shirley  Steiner  of  Fairhaven,  N.J. 

Mr.  President,  Hawaii  has  lost  a  most 
active,  civic-minded,  and  distinguished 
citizen.  Doc  Hill's  passing  is  mourned 
by  the  host  of  friends  he  made  during  his 
lifetime  of  selfless  and  dedicated  service 
to  his  community  and  State. 

Mrs.  Pong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  sorrowful  aloha  to  his  be- 
loved wife  Ouida  and  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 


FORMER  FEDERAL  PROSECUTORS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DEPLORE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday, 
June  9.  a  distingxiished  group  of  former 
Federal  prosecutors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  spoke  out  candidly  and  force- 
fully in  opposition  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  now 
in  conference. 

In  their  statement  these  former  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  em- 
phasized their  past  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  effective  law  enforcement. 
Yet  they  have  had  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight to  know  that  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  impede  law  enforcement 
rather  than  enhance  it.  They  stated  in  a 
poignant  manner  the  same  principle 
which  I  have  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
Senate  when  they  said: 

This  oomaaunlty  should  not  be  subjected 
to  measures  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
questionable  necessity,  and  demonstrable 
Ineffectiveness. 

These  courageous  individuals  de- 
nounced mandatory  minimum  sentence 
and  severe  penal  provisions  as  being 
among  the  "most  objectionable  features" 
of  the  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  16196. 

They  accurately  noted  that  the  House 
bill  "would  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
one  of  the  most  backward  Juvenile  Codes 
in  the  United  States." 

They  pointed  out  the  short-sighted  ap- 
proach in  matters  of  criminal  procedure 
such  as  allowing  appeals  by  the  prosecu- 
tion in  midtrial  and  appeals  by  the  pros- 
ecution even  after  a  trial  in  which  a  de- 
fendant has  been  acquitted  and  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  on  a  defendant  on 
the  issue  of  insanity.  The  prosecutors 
note  that — 

Passage  of  these  provisions  would  sub- 
ject criminal  convictions  to  certain  con- 
stitutional attack  and  endless  litigation.  All 
this  does  Is  to  remove  the  deterrent  effect 
of  swift  and  sure  punishment,  multiply  ap- 
pellate Issues,  and  undermine  the  principle 
of  finality  In  criminal  cases. 

They  reiterated  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  "no-knock"  search  authority  and  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  prospect  of 
shoot-outs  "between  officers  and  citizens, 
each  acting  on  the  facts  as  he  sees  them 
at  the  moment." 

They  also  denounced  preventive  de- 
tention as  imsatisfactory  on  public  p)ol- 
icy  grounds  alone  without  even  reaching 
grave  constitutional  questions. 
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And,  finally,  they  opposed  the  strange 
provision  which  would  require  an  in- 
nocent victim  of  a  policeman's  unlawful 
arrest  to  pay  the  guilty  policeman's  at- 
torney fees  in  a  civil  suit  for  unlawful 
arrest. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  these  for- 
mer prosecutors  for  their  courageous 
statement  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tills  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statembnt  of  Former  Federal  Prosecutors 

ON  THE  District  or  Columbia  Crime  Bill 

We  are  all  former  Federal  prosecutors  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  are  united  In 
opposition  to  certain  provisions  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
presently  in  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  None  of  us  considers  himself 
"soft  on  crime"  or  a  "bleeding  heart."  As 
members  of  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  goal 
of  effective  law  enforcement.  We  remain 
committed  to  that  goal.  We  also  believe 
that  this  community  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  measures  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality, questionable  necessity,  and  de- 
monstrable Ineffectiveness.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  reject  provisions  which  will  Im- 
pede the  cause  of  law  enforcement  rather 
than  help  It. 

We  have  set  forth  our  views  on  certain 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  In  some  detail 
In  the  hope  that  they  may  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  and  the  Congress  be- 
fore they  finally  act  on  this  legislation. 

A.  The  mandatory  sentencing  and  severe 
penal  provisions  of  the  House  bill  are  among 
its  most  objectionable  features: 

(1)  This  bill  makes  breaking  Into  a  gum 
machine,  a  pay  phone,  or  a  parking  meter 
second  degree  burglary,  a  felony  punishable 
by  up  to  15  years  imprisonment.  By  contrast, 
arson,  a  crime  far  more  dangerous  to  life  and 
property,  carries  a  penalty  of  up  to  ten  years 
and  robbery  by  force  and  violence  a  penalty 
of  up  to  15  years.  It  is  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  treat  breaking  Into  a  vending  ma- 
chine as  a  crime  of  the  same  or  greater  sever- 
ity than  these  offenses. 

(2)  This  bill  provides  that  any  person  con- 
victed of  three  so-called  "violent"  crimes  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  mandatory  life  sentence, 
with  no  possible  parole  until  he  has  served 
20  years.  "Violent  crimes"  Include  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  which  can  be  com- 
mitted In  circumstances  which  would  not 
Jiistlfy  the  Imposition  of  the  harsh  sentence 
contemplated  by  the  bill. 

(3)  Furthermore,  any  person  convicted  of 
a  "crime  of  violence"  while  armed  with  a 
weapon.  Including  an  Imitation  pistol,  must 
be  sentenced  to  a  minimum  of  three  years 
Imprisonment  and  may  be  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment.  Since  buglary  is  a  "crime  of 
violence"  under  this  provision,  a  person  ap- 
prehended breaking  Into  a  vending  machine 
while  carrying  a  toy  pistol  would  receive  at 
least  three  years  In  prison  and  might  receives 
a  life  sentence. 

(4)  Mandatory  sentencing  provisions  are 
contrary  to  experience  In  penology  and  are 
likely  to  be  counter-productive  from  the 
standpoint  of  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tions. The  report  on  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
concluded:  "the  legislature  should  not 
specify  a  mandatory  sentence  for  any  sen- 
tence category  or  for  any  particular  offense." 
(ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing 
Alternatives  and  Procedures,  p.  48).  These 
provisions  embody  a  distrust  of  the  ability  of 
trial  Judges  to  protect  the  community  in 
their  sentencing  of  convicted  offenders.  This 
distrust  Is  mli^laced.  Mandatory  sentences 


deprive  trial  Judges  of  discretion  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  and  the  criminal. 
Moreover,  mandatory  sentencing  provisions 
discourage  guUty  pleas  and  force  more  de- 
fendants to  take  their  chances  at  trial,  even 
though  they  actually  are  guilty.  Since  at 
least  some  of  these  defendants  are  likely  to  be 
acquitted  after  trial,  such  provisions  vlr- 
timlly  guarantee  that  guUty  defendants  who 
would  otherwise  be  convicted  will  be  set  free. 
Mandatory  sentencing  provisions  also  r»Ti 
create  serious  disciplinary  problems  for  our 
prison  authorities.  By  precluding  the  prison- 
er from  shortening  his  time,  they  impede 
correction  and  rehabUltatlon  by  destroying 
a  prisoner's  principal  Incentive  for  good  be- 
havior and  self-improvement. 

(5)  Another  provision  of  this  bill  provides 
that  any  person  convicted  of  any  three 
felonies,  whether  violent  or  not,  may  be 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The  Hoiise 
bill,  however,  lacks  the  procedural  safeguards 
contained  In  the  Senate  bill,  which  requlrea 
a  Judicial  determination,  with  the  assistance 
of  psychiatric  and  psychololgcal  experts,  that 
the  defendant  is  beyond  rehabUltatlon  before 
a  life  sentence  may  be  Imposed. 

(6)  StUl  another  provision  of  the  House 
bill  would  create  a  presumption  that  sen- 
tences for  two  or  more  offenses  shall  run  con- 
secutively, even  If  the  offenses  arise  out  of 
the  same  transaction.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
leading  authorities  on  sentencing,  such  as 
the  ABA'S  study  which  states:  "Consecutive 
sentences  are  rarely  appropriate."  (ABA 
Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  Alterna- 
tives and  Procedures,  p.  171) . 

B.  The  provisions  of  the  House  bUl  relating 
to  JuvenUes  would  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia one  of  the  most  backward  Juvenile 
Codes  In  the  United  States. 

(1)  It  Is  provided  that  any  Juvenile  16  or 
older  who  is  merely  charged  with  any  of  a 
number  of  crimes — Including  breaking  Into 
a  vending  machine  If  this  bUI  becomes  law— 
will  automatically  be  treated  as  an  adult 
criminal  defendant.  Not  even  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  probable  cause  that  he  com- 
mitted the  offense  would  be  required  to  treat 
him  as  an  adult,  much  less  a  Judicial  in- 
quiry whether  he  can  be  rehablUtated  in  a 
Juvenile  Institution. 

(2)  This  bill  would  lower  to  16  the  age 
for  transferring  a  Juvenile  charged  with  any 
felony,  violent  or  not,  to  adult  criminal  oourt. 
The  presumption  Is  apparently  in  favor  of 
transfer,  Instead  of  consigning  the  Juvenile 
to  adult  court  and  adult  penal  Institutions 
only  when  It  Is  evident  that  other  methods 
of  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  the  com- 
munity have  failed  or  are  unavailable.  Per- 
haps most  extraordinaj-y,  a  Juvenile  who  has 
onoe  been  transferred  to  adult  criminal  court 
could  never  again  be  treated  as  a  Juvenile — 
even  If  he  Is  acquitted  of  the  charge  In  the 
adult  criminal  court.  He  must  thereafter  be 
treated  as  an  adult  criminal  even  If  charged 
with  the  most  trivial  offense. 

(3)  These  provisions  for  relegating  greater 
numbers  of  Juveniles  to  adult  crlminaJ  proc- 
esses come  at  a  time  when  adult  petial  facili- 
ties In  the  D.C.  J&Il  and  at  Lorton  are  no- 
toriously overcrowded.  These  InstltuUons  are 
breeding  grounds  for  more  dime.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  tint  time  the  District  has 
an  outstanding  Institution  for  hard-core 
Juvenile  offenders — the  new  Juvenile  Facility 
at  Laurel,  Maryland.  This  Institution  pro- 
vides maximum  security  for  Juvenile  offend- 
ers and.  unlike  the  adult  Institutions.  It  Is 
not  overcrowded.  This  is  the  wrong  time  to 
give  up  on  the  possibility  of  rehabUltaUng 
Juvenile  offenders,  especially  when  It  can  be 
done  while  protecting  the  community  at  the 
same  time. 

(4)  Further,  at  a  time  when  the  procedural 
rights  of  accused  Juvenile  delinquents  are 
being  enlarged  in  the  United  States,  this  bdll 
would  abolish  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  the 
most  Important  safeguard  developed  by  our 
legal  system  for  the  determination  of  guUt 
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or  Innocence.  Trial  by  Jury  was  explicitly 
provided  when  our  present  Juvenile  Court 
Act  was  enacted  In  1938  because  Congress 
wa3  convinced  that  the  Constitution  requires 
tills  right  for  any  juvenile  charged  with  an 
offense  which  would  be  a  crime  If  committed 
by  an  adult.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
last  30  years  indicates  that  Congress  was 
wrong.  Moreover,  since  the  question  of  the 
coasutuuonal  right  to  trial  by  Jury  in  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding  is  presently 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  avoid  precipitate  action  in  advance 
of  a  decision  by  the  Court. 

(5)  This  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
transfer  of  a  delinquen:  from  a  Juvenile  in- 
stitution to  an  adult  penal  institution  with- 
out affording  him  the  lull  procedural  rights 
that  any  adult  would  have  before  he  could 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  and  confined  In  such 
an  institution.  Whatever  the  arguments  may 
be  for  affording  a  Juvenile  In  a  delinquency 
proceeding  fewer  procedural  rights  than 
adults,  there  is  no  Justification  for  confimng 
a  Juvenile  in  an  adult  penal  institution  with- 
out first  according  him  the  procedural  r;ghts 
of  an  adult.  Moreover,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  mingling  in  the  same  institution 
of  Juvemles  found  to  have  committed  crim- 
inal acts  and  those  found  merely  in  need  of 
supervision  such  as  truants  from  school.  The 
effect  of  such  provisions  would  be  to  subject 
Juvenile!^  who  might  be  salvaged  to  Influences 
whicli  could  turn  them  into  incorrigible 
criminals.  Everyone  will  lose  in  the  process 
and  the  community  will  be  rendered  less  safe 
rather  than  more  so. 

C.  Other  criminal  procedure  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  are  so  constitutionally  du- 
bious that  they  must  by  their  nature  invite 
trouble.  It  is  no  service  to  law  enforcement 
to  subject  criminal  convictions  to  certain 
constitutional  attaclc  and  endless  litigation. 
All  this  does  is  to  remove  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  swift  and  sure  punishment,  multiply 
appellate  issues,  and  undermine  the  principle 
of  flnalty  In  crlminzil  cases. 

( 1 )  For  example,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
appeal  by  the  prosecution  from  certain  rul- 
ings during  trial  and  directs  the  trial  court 
either  to  adjourn  the  trial  or  to  declare  a 
mistrial  until  the  appeal  is  determined.  But 
the  law  governing  former  Jeopardy  is  clear 
that  a  mistrial  may  be  declared  over  a  de- 
fendants objection  only  in  case  of  "manifest 
necessity."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  can  be  squared  with  the 
constitutional  limitation.  The  effects  of  this 
provision,  if  implemented,  are  readily  pre- 
dictable: there  will  be  attacks  on  the  motives 
of  the  prosecution  any  time  such  an  appeal 
is  taken,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecutor 
is  seeking  a  mistrial  because  he  fears  the 
Jury  will  decide  against  him. 

(2)  Moreover,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
app>eal  by  the  prosecution  even  after  trial 
and  directs  the  apf>ellate  court  to  decide  the 
appeal  even  if  the  defendant  has  been  ac- 
quitted. Few  principles  have  been  more  firm- 
ly settled  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
than  that  Judges  should  decide  only  cases  of 
actual  controversy  in  which  there  are  gen- 
uine adversary  interests.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint.  But  this 
provision  would  purport  to  compel  a  court 
to  decide  questions  which  cannot  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  case  and  In  which  the  ac- 
quitted defendant  has  no  interest  In  pre- 
senting the  other  side. 

(3)  This  bill  would  also  place  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  defendant  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  Insanity.  This  Is  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  Anglo-American  law  that  the 
prosecution  must  prove  every  element  of 
a  criminal  offense — including  the  citminal 
Intent  and  guilty  mind  of  the  defendant — 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  requirement 
of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  Is  an 
essential  of  due  process  of  law  under  our 
Constitution. 

Provisions  like  these  are  a  threat,  not  an 


aid,  to  the  orderly  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal  law.   If   they   are  struck  down   by   the 
courts,  convictions  will  be  overturned  and 
guilty  men  may  be  freed. 

D.  ( 1  (  The  so-called  "no  knock"  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  raise  serious  questions  of 
public  policy,  wholly  apart  from  constitu- 
tional Considerations,  ITiese  provisions  are 
sufficiently  obscure  In  language,  purpose,  and 
effect  that  their  enactment  may  leave  the 
law  more  confused  and  less  workable  than  It 
was  before.  Dep>endlng  on  how  they  are 
Interpreted,  these  provisions  may  do  any 
one  of  three  things,  each  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom: 

"(1)  They  may  make  no  change  in  the 
existing  powers  of  law  enforcement  officers 
to  enter  private  premises  without  prior  an- 
nouncement of  their  authority  and  purpose. 
If  so.  they  are  sup)erfluous  and  will  merely 
spawn  prolonged  litigation. 

"(11)  Or  they  may  expand  the  existing  'no 
knock'  powers  of  law  enforcement  officials 
by  creating  a  looser  concept  of  exigent  cir- 
cumstances than  the  courts  have  heretofore 
recognized  as  Justification  for  dispensing 
with  an  announcement  of  authority  and 
purpose.  For  example,  if  officers  or  Judges 
construe  these  provisions  as  authorizing  a 
'no  knock'  entry  whenever  narcotics,  gam- 
bling paraphernalia,  or  other  easily  destroyed 
evidence  are  sought,  the  exceptions  would 
swallow  up  the  general  rule  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  authority  and  purpose  is 
ordinarily  required 

"(111)  Or  these  provisions  may  actually 
curtail  the  existing  powers  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  These  provisions  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  requiring  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  obtain  a  'no  knock'  warrant  when- 
ever it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  even  though  exi- 
gent circumstances  would  Justify  an  entry 
without  an  announcement  under  existing 
law.  The  officers'  failure  to  obtain  such  a 
warrant  will  give  the  defendant  an  additional 
argument  against  the  legality  of  their  actions 
and  may  make  the  Job  of  the  police  harder, 
rather  than  easier," 

(2)  More  fundamentally,  the  question  is 
whether  Congress  should  enact  such  pro- 
visions, without  a  greater  showing  of  need 
than  has  so  far  been  made,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  many  law-abiding  people  in  this  com- 
munity. Many  people,  correctly  or  incorrect- 
ly, believe  that  these  provisions  threaten 
privacy  and  Justify  resort  to  self-help  and 
resistance  to  entry  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. It  Is  no  benefit  to  law  enforcement 
officers  to  expose  them  unnecessarily  to 
greater  risks  of  resistance  or  attack  by  citi- 
zens. It  Is  easily  forgotten  that  the  require- 
ment of  an  announcement  of  an  officer's 
authority  and  purpose  Is  not  Just  to  protect 
the  occupant.  It  Is  also  to  protect  the  of- 
ficer by  giving  the  occupants  of  the  prem- 
ises notice  and  opportunity  to  comply  with 
his  request  for  entry.  Otherwise  the  citizen 
may  think  the  Intruder  Is  a  housebreaker. 
No  responsible  person  can  welcome  the  pros- 
pect of  "shoot-outs"  between  officers  and 
citizens,  each  acting  on  the  facts  as  he 
sees  them  at  the  moment. 

E.  The  preventive  detention  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  also  raise  grave  questions  of 
public  fwlicy.  Reasonable  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  principle 
of  preventive  detention.  But  the  absence  of 
certain  essential  procedural  safeguards  makes 
these  provisions  unsatisfactory  on  those 
grounds  alone. 

( 1 )  The  procedural  protections  of  the 
House  bin  are  deficient.  They  do  not  require 
that  the  Judicial  findings  In  support  of  de- 
tention be  supported  by  admissible  evidence 
and  they  contemplate  detention  merely  on 
a  proffer  of  Information  by  the  prosecutor. 
The  bill  apparently  gives  the  defendant  no 
right  of  cross-examination  at  the  detention 
hearing.  Pretrial  detention  evidently  can 
be    authorized   solely   on    unsworn    hearsay 


and  other  materials  which  no  court  would 
consider  admissible  proof  of  a  defendant's 
guilt  or  Innocence.  It  is  surely  reasonable 
for  the  prosecution  to  present  some  ad- 
missible evidence,  subjected  to  the  test  of 
cross-examination,  in  Justification  for  the 
pretrial  detention  of  a  defendant  whose 
guilt  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

(2)  These  provisions  also  make  it  a  fel- 
ony for  a  defendant  •willfully"  to  fall  to 
appear  in  court  when  required  to  do  so.  Yet 
they  allow  conviction  of  this  offense  on  his 
failure  to  appear,  even  If  he  has  not  re- 
ceived actual  notice  of  an  appearance  date. 
We  Are  aware  of  no  precedent  In  our  legal  sys- 
tem and  no  constitutional  principle  which 
would  allow  conviction  of  a  defendant  of  a 
serious  felony.  Involving  a  guilty  state  of 
mind,  without  requiring  proof  of  that  ele- 
ment of  the  offense.  Proper  provision  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  defendants  who  will- 
fully thwart  court  processes,  but  there  Is  lit- 
tle point  In  enacting  self-nullifying  statutes 
which  hold  out  an  Illusory  promise  to  the 
community  of  greater  safety. 

P.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  House  bill  Is  the  provision  that  In  any 
civil  suit  against  a  police  officer  for  WTong- 
ful  arrest,  the  court  must  order  the  plain- 
tiff— even  if  he  wins  the  case — to  pay  the 
defendant  an  attorney's  fee.  We  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  requirement  anywhere  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  This  provision 
Is  obviously  designed  to  deter  the  bringing 
of  such  lawsuits,  whether  they  are  meritori- 
ous or  not.  It  seems  as  if  the  framers  of  this 
provision  assume  that  Metropolitan  Police 
officers  make  illegal  arrests  so  frequently 
that  they  must  be  made  Immune  from  the 
law  by  blocking  the  free  access  of  citizens 
to  the  courts.  The  Insult  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  that  Is  Implicit  in  this 
provision  is  sufficient  reason  to  defeat  it. 
And  It  Is  a  strange  concept  of  law  and  order 
that  would  prevent  people  from  taking  their 
cases  to  courts  of  Justice. 

LIST    OF    FORMER    FEDERAL    PROSECUTORS 

David  C.  Acheson.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza,  S.W. 

Judah  Best.  1819  "H"  Street.  N.W. 

Miss  Joan  A.  Burt.  1822  11th  Street  N.W. 

William  L.  Davis.  1100  Vermont  Avenue, 
N.W. 

Charles  T.  Duncan.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. N.W. 

David  Epstein.  1730  "K"  Street.  N.W. 

Mrs.  Carol  Garfield  Freeman,  888  17th 
Street.  N.W. 

Gerald  E.  Gilbert.  815  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W. 

Henry  H.  Jones,  Howard  University  School 
of  Law. 

Alan  Kay.  1225  19th  Street,  N.W. 

John  R.  Kramer,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
N.W. 

Robert  E.  Levetown.  1710  "H"  Street.  N.W. 

James  C.  McKay.  888  16th  Street.  N.W. 

David  W.  \Uller.  734  15th  Street,  N.W. 

Edward  T.  Miller.  1828  "L"  Street.  N.W. 

Allan  M.  Palmer.  1707  "N"  Street.  N.W. 

Daniel  A,  Rezneck.  1229  19th  Street.  N.W. 

Sidney  S.  Sachs,  839  17th  Street,  N.W. 

Bruce  P.  Saypol.  888  17th  Street,  N.W. 

John  R.  Schmertz.  Jr..  506  "E"  Street, 
N.W. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  our  na- 
tional economy  is  presently  undergoing 
a  significant  and  sometimes  painful  read- 
justment. I  believe  this  readjustment  is 
the  more  painful  for  being  long  overdue. 
It  is  also  absolutely  essential  for  our  best 
long-range  national  interests.  I  also  be- 
lieve during  recent  months  that  we  have 
lost  some  of  our  ability  to  keep  things  in 
perspective.  We  are  most  decidedly  pass- 
ing   through    shoal  waters   marked    by 
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manufacturing  layoffs,  a  troubled  stock 
market,  inflationary  prices,  and  some  rise 
in  unemployment.  But  our  giant  eco- 
nomic ship  of  state  is  not  going  aground. 
The  economy  continues  sailing  along  at 
a  near-record  level  of  activity — regard- 
less of  the  jitters  of  an  always  excitable 
Wall  Street  and  partisan  prophets  of 
doom  in  this  election  year. 

It  is  time  to  reply  to  the  critics  of  this 
administration's  economic  policies. 

First,  let  us  look  at  our  position — where 
the  overall  economy  stands  in  relation  to 
its  position  when  the  slowdown  began 
around  the  middle  of  last  year.  Let  us 
view  the  economic  indicators  from  July 
of  last  year  and  those  of  now: 

The  drop  in  industrial  production  in 
April,  off  2.4  percent,  from  last  July  is 
not  too  great  despite  big  cutbacks  in  cer- 
tain areas  like  autos  and  aerospace.  In 
two  of  the  four  recessions  since  World 
War  II,  production  fell  8  to  9  percent, 
and  in  1957-58  it  fell  14  percent.  Even 
the  mild  recession  of  1960-61  saw  it  fall 
6  percent. 

Personal  income  in  April,  up  6.6  per- 
cent since  last  July,  went  above  the  $800 
billion  mark  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory— expanded  by  Government  worker 
pay  raises,  larger  social  security  pay- 
ments, and  hefty  wage  increases  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

And  employment  at  78.9  million  in 
April  is  still  within  a  dime's  length  of  the 
recorded  high  of  79.1  million  recorded 
in  March,  even  with  some  layoffs. 

Let  us  look  at  stiU  another  indicator — 
the  gross  national  product,  the  total 
measurement  of  the  Nation's  outpouring 
of  goods  and  services.  The  GNP  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  is  up  3.8  percent 
from  last  spring  and  stUl  rises.  If  we 
adjust  for  inflation,  the  GNP  is  now 
down  only  0.3  E>ercent  from  its  second- 
quarter  1969  level. 

The  soft  spot  in  the  national  economy 
is  in  corporate  profits — down  11  percent 
over  this  period — a  result  of  nmaway 
labor  costs.  But  still  the  contraction 
thus  far  has  been  much  less  than  in 
several  other  proflt-slump  periods  since 
World  War  n. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  rather  emotional 
and  presently  moody  stock  market  which 
has  dropped  about  one- third  since  the 
end  of  1968.  as  measured  by  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  averages.  Much  more 
volatile  than  the  economy  generally,  the 
market  has  been  hard  hit  by  tight  money, 
high  interest  rat€s  and  most  assuredly  by 
the  uncertainties  resulting  from  the 
Indochina  conflict  and  the  rumblings  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  Wall  Street  his- 
torically has  always  been  on  the  pessi- 
mistic side,  and  the  stock  market  usually 
overreacts  relative  to  the  economy  gen- 
erally. As  an  example: 

From  its  low  point  in  mid-1962  to  its 
high  at  the  start  of  1968,  the  market  rose 
some  85  percent,  while  the  GNP  rose 
about  50  percent.  Between  late  1966  and 
the  end  of  1968,  the  market  climbed 
about  32  percent  and  the  GNP  went  up 
only  15  percent. 

In  past  weeks  we  have  all  watched  a 
tremendous  decline  and  then  resurgence 
of  that  same  stock  market.  I  believe 
the  pains  for  Wall  Street  often  are  great- 
er than  pains  for  the  economy  in  gen- 


eral— more  hypochondria  than  real. 
They  are  often  exaggerated  out  of  per- 
spective— as  are  some  other  economic 
indicators. 

It  takes  a  firm  hand  at  the  helm  of 
our  economic  ship  of  state  to  continue 
sailing  a  true  course  when  there  are 
many  cries  to  turn  in  another  direction. 
But  the  President  has  not  been  swayed 
by  the  partisan  voices  proposing  wage 
and  price  controls.  Hopefully,  I  trust, 
there  is  no  one  in  this  body  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hill  who  really  believes 
that  the  artificial  device  of  wage  and 
price  controls  is  a  cure  for  the  presently 
felt  effects  of  years  of  inflationary 
spending. 

World  War  n  showed  us  a  sorry  sit- 
uation with  wage  and  price  controls.  We 
had  to  have  an  enormous  bureaucracy, 
a  vast  amount  of  paperwork,  much 
travel  to  Washington,  pressure  on  legis- 
lators, heavy  legal  fees,  long  delays,  and 
much  frustration. 

We  do  not  cure  a  decade  of  Federal 
financial  excesses — mistakes  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  successfully  try- 
ing to  correct — overnight.  But  the  eco- 
nomic course  the  President  picked  for 
us  when  assuming  oflSce  18  months  ago 
is  a  true  economic  heading.  Our  policies 
liave  already  worked  to  squeeze  out  ex- 
cess demand.  The  present  sluggishness 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  a  period  of  tran- 
sition to  more  orderly  economic  growth. 

But  perhaps  we  can  even  learn  a  les- 
son from  this  diflScult  time  in  our  his- 
tory. The  lesson  for  businessmen  and 
labor  is  the  fundamental  need  for  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  along  with  vol- 
imtary  wage  and  price  restraint.  When 
we  indulge  to  excess — as  we  have  done 
with  our  economy  for  many  years 
through  excessive  borrowing  and  over- 
spending— we  must  pay  the  penalty  nec- 
essary to  return  to  economic  health.  A 
dose  of  wage  and  price  controls  is  no 
way  to  cure  our  illness. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  ad- 
mirably that  we  mean  to  stay  on  course 
with  a  blend  of  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies consistent  with  orderly  expansion 
and  restoration  of  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility. After  nearly  a  decade  of  short- 
range,  politically  inspired  economic 
manipulation,  this  Nation  is  again 
guided  by  an  administration  dedicated 
to  responsible  economic  stewardship. 

I  am  confident  the  President  is  chart- 
ing a  course  consonant  with  our  Na- 
tion's long-range  best  interests.  I  fur- 
ther predict  an  economic  rejuvenation 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  economic  prophesy.  My  prediction  is 
based  on  signs  already  observable.  They 
are  there  for  others  to  see. 


CLAUDE  L.  CALLEGARY— A 
CONCERNED  VETERAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  on  Memorial  Day  we  take  time  off 
from  the  daily  pressures  of  job  and  home 
to  recall  those  men  and  women  who  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  on  our  behalf. 

Memorial  Day  should  remind  us  of  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  for  which 
these  brave  people  laid  down  their  lives 
and  induce  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
achieve  those  ideals.  Too  often,  however. 


the  rhetoric  of  a  Memorial  Day  speech  is 
simply  that — rhetoric — without  any  real 
thought  as  to  what  we  owe  to  those  whom 
we  are  honoring.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  speaker  will  display  deep  and  thought- 
ful insight  into  the  real  meaning  of 
Memorial  Day.  Such  a  speaker  is  Claude 
L.  Callegary,  chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Veterans  Commission,  who  delivered  the 
principal  Memorial  Day  address  this  year 
to  the  Department  of  Maryland,  VFW, 
representing  26,000  overseas  wartime 
veterans. 

Mr.  Callegary,  now  a  Baltimore  at- 
torney, volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Army  in  March  1941,  9  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  1942,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Aleutians.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  ordered  to  the  South 
Pacific  to  fight  in  New  Guinea,  and  in 
October  1944,  he  was  seriously  injured 
in  a  plane  crash  on  the  tiny  island  of 
Biak.  He  utilized  his  stay  in  Army  hos- 
pitals by  working  for  a  high  school  de- 
gree and  eventually  received  his  LL.B. 
from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Since  leaving  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Calle- 
gary has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  helping  his  fellow  veterans. 
Among  many  other  honors,  he  is  a  past 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

In  the  Memorial  Day  address  that  he 
delivered  at  Loudon  Park  National  Cem- 
etery, Mr.  Callegary  addressed  himself 
to  the  responsibility  owed  to  those  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  their  country. 
Among  other  things,  he  emphasized  the 
need  to  reach  out  "in  understanding  and 
compassion"  to  let  the  youth  of  America 
know  that  we  too  are  concerned  with 
the  futiu-e  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
need  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  protecting 
the  rights  of  all  GI's,  black  and  white, 
returning  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Callegary's  remarks  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  the  ideals  for  which 
those  whom  we  honor  on  Memorial  Day 
died. 

I  recommend  his  comments  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators. 

I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Day  Speech,  Mat  30,   1970 
(By  Claude  L.  Callegary) 

My  friends  and  fellow  veterans,  we  are 
here  to  honor  the  dead  of  all  the  wars.  I 
hope  you  will  accept  my  calling  them  the 
silent  minority.  How  do  we  honor  them?  By 
coming  to  this  beautiful  National  Cemetery 
and  spending  a  few  minutes  with  them  once 
a  year.  The  National  Cemeteries  all  over  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  Alaska,  the  United  States  pay 
eloquent  tribute  to  our  friends  and  com- 
rades whose  lives  have  ended  in  service  of 
their  beloved  United  States,  Do  our  responsi- 
bilities end  by  leaving  the  service  and  pay- 
ing honor  to  those  who  have  died?  Do  we 
not  have  a  much  greater  responsibility  to 
them?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  traveUed 
these  United  States  and  we  know  about  It; 
its  good  and  its  bad?  Do  we  not  know  about 
the  world  and  the  people  of  the  world,  their 
good  and  their  bad?  Do  we  not  live  In  a 
country  where  because  of  this  silent  min- 
ority whom  we  honor,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work,  live,  play,  raise  our  families  in 
peace?  Were  we  fortunate  enough  to  walk 
away  from  war  without  wounds;    to  come 
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hcMne  to  a  grateful  Nation,  to  loving  faml- 
Ues? 

What  responsibilities  do  we  have  as  vet- 
erans in  a  world  where  the  United  States  and 
China  and  Russia  have  and  are  developing 
and  are  deploying  weapons  which  could 
bring  death  and  total  destruction  to  them 
and  to  us?  The  war  In  South  East  Asia 
with  40.000  dead  and  300.000  Americans 
wounded.  In  the  Middle  East,  and  I  quote 
the  American  Legion  National  Executive 
Committee  Resolution  of  May  6,  1970,  "the 
continued  existence  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Israel  is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States."  and  this  existence  Is  now 
threatened.  Do  we  know  about  such  things? 
In  spite  of  all  this,  are  we  brave  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  war  is  cruel  and  destruc- 
tive and  that  all  of  our  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected towards  a  peaceful  solution  to  our 
relationships  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world?  I  believe  we  are! 

As  an  American  who  was  badly  wounded 
during  World  War  II,  and  who  has  visited 
our  National  Cemeteries,  our  hospitals,  our 
battle  fronts  over  the  world.  I  submit  to  you 
that  there  Is  no  country  In  the  world  which 
has  expended  more  in  fighting  men  and 
wounded  men  and  given  more  of  Its  own 
national  resources  to  preserve  precious  free- 
dom of  the  world. 

r>o  we  think  about  our  men  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  Korea,  In  Europe,  on  our  ships,  and  In 
our  submarines?  Do  we  say  to  ourselves  that 
a  black  soldier  who  dies  or  loses  a  limb  In 
the  service  of  our  country  Is  of  equal  value 
to  a  white  soldier  who  has  lost  his  life  or 
his  limb  and  that  we.  as  veterans,  honor 
them  both? 

What  responsibilities  do  we  have  to 
those — 

Who  have  fought  and  died  and  who  were 
wounded  and  to  their  survivors; 

To  a  young  Viet  Nam  veteran  who  has 
left  a  young  wife  and  child; 

To  the  Korean  veteran  who  has  lost  a  leg 
or  limb: 

To  a  World  War  n  veteran  who  Is  no 
longer  able  to  exist  on  a  tiny  compensation 
check  and  Is  spending  his  days  In  a  veteran 
hospital:  or 

To  a  World  War  I  veteran  who  has  helped 
to   save   the   world   from   our  enemies? 

I  submit  to  you  that  our  burden  Is  now 
even  greater,  because  we  have  the  wounded 
and  the  survivors  and  the  economic  burdens 
of  all  our  wars  and  we  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  Issues. 

To  all  of  us,  In  honor  of  the  wounded  and 
their  sxxrvlvors,  and  our  silent  friends  who 
have  spoken  so  eloquently  with  their  lives,  I 
propose,  that  we  have  a  "veteran  bill  of 
rights  and  obligation"  and  that  we  adopt  It 
on  this  day: 

1.  That  we  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  of  the  American  Legion,  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  and  all  of  the  other 
veteran  organizations  that  represent  those 
who  have  fought  and  died  and  who  have  a 
much  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  and  Its 
problems  meet  and  try  to  understand  and 
communicate  with  the  youth  of  today,  we 
are  entitled  not  only  to  speak  out  to  them 
but  we  are  obligated  to  reach  out  to  them; 
In  understanding  and  compassion,  to  let 
them  know  that  we  too  are  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  we,  as  veterans,  who  have  fought 
for  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been  op- 
pressed or  enslaved  concern  ourselves  deeply 
with  the  rights  of  all  of  our  O.I.'s  who  re- 
turned, not  only  the  white  but  the  black 
veteran  who  mvist  return  to  a  community 
which  not  only  Is  not  interested  in  his  war 
but  In  many  Instances  is  hostile  to  him  as  a 
person. 

3.  That  we  must  support  and  maintain 
actively  the  Veterans'  Administration,  whose 
sole  purpose  in  life  is  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  wounded,  the  widows,  and  the 
orphans.  We  mvist  8««  that  In  the  cost  of 


war  are  adequate  funds  to  enable  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  carry  out  Its  man- 
date. Only  the  veteran  population  of  the 
United  States  can  be  an  effective  force  in 
this  direction. 

4.  We  must  become  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  hospitalized  veterans 
In  each  area  of  the  country,  the  loneliest 
hours  of  a  wounded,  or  a  sick  veteran,  are 
those  that  are  spent  without  companionship 
or  friends  In  the  Veterans'  hospitals,  we  must 
develop  within  the  Veterans'  organizations, 
a  program  whereby  those  of  us  who  are  able, 
reach  out  and  become  the  friend  of  one  of 
our  fellow  veterans  who  Is  hospitalized.  Not 
to  do  the  work  of  a  service  officer,  but  to  be- 
come a  friend  to  visit  him,  to  talk  to  him, 
to  let  him  know  that  we  who  have  created 
the  Veterans'  hospitals  and  who  have  urged 
their  maintenance  and  continued  existence, 
have  not  forgotten  him;  that  we  understand 
his  problems  and  we  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship. 

Of  all  my  experiences  working  with  those 
who  I  have  talked  about,  their  greatest  fear 
is  that  of  being  forgotten,  of  being  lonely, 
of  not  being  cared  about. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  In  the  presence  of 
our  silent  comrades,  we  can  pledge  that  in 
honor  of  them  we  can  make  life  a  little  richer 
for  those  who  they  have  left  behind. 

Thank  you. 


LOBBYING  EFFORTS  TO  TIE  THE 
HANDS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AS 
COMMANDER   IN   CHIEF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  most  of  us 
know,  there  is  a  concerted  lobbying  ef- 
fort going  on  in  support  of  the  efforts  to 
tie  the  President's  hands  in  Vietnam  and 
in  the  whole  matter  of  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  as  the  maker  of  foreign  policy. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  know  that  this  effort  is  not 
a  hit  or  miss  effort  by  concerned  indi- 
vidual citizens,  but  it  is,  instead,  being 
done  by  coordinated  groups  of  lobbyists. 

The  overall  coordinator  appears  to  be 
an  organization  called  Congressional  Ac- 
tion Committee,  which  lists  its  address 
as  room  419,  VanderbUt  Hall,  40  Wash- 
ington Square  South.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Six  Washington-based  groups  are  said 
by  the  Congressional  Act  Committee  to 
be  helping.  They  are  the  Bipartisan  Con- 
gressional Clearing  House:  the  Continu- 
ing Presence  in  Washington;  Cornell 
University  Lobby  Group,  which  inciden- 
tally is  listed  at  1741  Longworth  OfiQce 
Building;  Law  Students  Against  the  War, 
which  also  lists  a  Longworth  OflBce  Build- 
ing address:  Project  Pursestrings,  and 
the  Virginia  Coalition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  If  these 
groups  have  registered  as  lobbyists,  but 
that  is  a  matter  that  should  be  looked 
into.  Certainly  even  the  surrender  and 
Isolationist  lobby  should  have  to  abide 
by  the  rules. 

The  Congressional  Action  Committee 
has  given  detailed  instructions  to  Its  lob- 
byists on  how  to  deal  with  us. 

And  I  must  congratulate  them,  because 
they  do  lay  stress  on  politeness. 

The  committee  even  tells  its  lobbyists 
how  to  approach  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  what  tactics  to  use.  One  line 
especially  intrigued  me.  It  has  to  do  with 
Cambodia.  And  I  quote  it  verbatim: 

But  stress:  Invasion  of  a  neutral  country 
(even  though  It  was  not  "In  fact"  completely 
neutral ) . 


Mr.  President,  that  is  most  interesting. 
The  committee  admits  that  Cambodia 
was  not  completely  neutral  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
sanctuaries  there,  but  even  so  they  want 
their  lobbyists  to  stress  that  Cambodia 
was  completely  neutral. 

Apparently  opposition  to  deception  is 
not  a  part  of  the  new  morality.  I  might 
ask,  though,  how  can  we  trust  these 
people  if  they  advocate  deception  in  their 
own  literature? 

There  is  another  paragraph  that  also 
is  interesting.  I  quote  again: 

If  nothing  else  gets  to  him,  ask  if  the  mili- 
tary advantage  we  might  achieve  In  Vietnam 
(which  Is  dubious)  Is  worth  the  civil  strife 
It  Is  causing  at  home,  the  alienation  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  across  the  nation  (partic- 
ularly college  youth),  and  the  Increasing 
polarization  of  oxu  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  typical  of  the 
logic  we  are  getting  in  some  quarters. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  that  those  of  us 
who  approve  of  the  President's  decision 
to  defend  American  lives  are  being  lit- 
erally blackmailed  by  threats  of  civil 
strife  and  warnings  about  alienating  and 
polarizing  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  honorable  enough  and  courageous 
enough  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this 
kind  of  threat. 


PRESERVE  THE  BIG  THICKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  Friday,  June  12,  1970,  field  hearings 
will  be  conducted  on  my  bill,  S.  4,  to  es- 
tablish a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  in  southeast  Texas.  These 
hearings  will  be  held  in  Beaumont,  Tex. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible >,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  will  conduct  the  hearings. 

The  urgency  of  immediate  action  to 
save  this  unique  biological  treasure  is 
demonstrated  by  a  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticle. This  article,  by  Mr.  Jerry  Flem- 
mons,  which  appeared  in  the  May  26. 
1970,  issue  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram on  page  4A,  is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Thicket  roa  Sale — Going,  Going,  Gone 
(By  Jerry  Flemmons) 

Lance  Rosier  was  an  old  man  when  he  died 
the  other  day.  The  Irony  In  his  death  seems 
to  be  that  his  beloved  Big  Thicket  as  a  life 
force  died  before  he  did. 

Rosier,  a  squlnty-eyed  bantamweight,  did 
not  drink,  smoke  or  dip  snuff.  Nor  did  he 
drive  or  even  own  a  car.  He  lived  In  Sara- 
toga. At  120  pounds  he  was  a  huge  man  In 
everything  but  ambition. 

Rosier  wanted  only  to  walk  within  what 
remained  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

There  was — Is — precious  little  remaining  of 
the  Big  Thicket.  Oil  and  lumber,  particularly 
lumber,  companies  which  own  the  land 
"clean  down  to  China  and  clear  up  to  the 
sky,"  real  estate  developers  out  for  a  quick 
buck  and  and  politicians  who  do  not  care 
are  to  blame. 

No  one  else. 

The  Big  Thicket,  as  one  writer  believed. 
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was  a  biological  Island  of  rare  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  a  "giant  wild  garden  being  looted." 

Rosier  cared  for  his  Big  Thicket.  He  was  by 
normal  standards  an  uneducated  man.  As  a 
self-taught  naturalist,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  Lance  knew  each  plant  (and  Its  Latin 
name)  and  animal  in  the  Thicket. 

Professors  with  PhU's  dangling  from  their 
names  came  to  learn  from  the  skinny-necked, 
plain-spoken  man.  When  Drs.  Corey  and 
Parks  came  to  Saratoga  researching  their 
authoritative  "Biological  Survey  of  the  Esist 
Texas  Big  Thicket,"  Rosier  had  to  show  and 
Identify  for  them  most  of  the  plants. 

Other  "doctors"  from  Venezuela.  Norway 
and  Japan  came  from  Rosier  to  learn.  Lan 
Rosier  was  sort  of  a  woodsy  Aristotle  who 
would  teach  what  he  knew  to  anyone. 

There  are  those  who  argue  the  Big  Thicket 
still  lives.  An  association  exists  to  save  the 
final  traces.  They  are  good  people,  but  they 
win  lose.  Laiice  Rosier  tried  for  40  years. 

In  the  beginning,  perhaps  a  million  or  so 
years  ago,  tSere  were  3  million  acres  of  Big 
Thicket.  Less  than  300,000  acres  remain,  scat- 
tered across  five  counties  in  bits  and  pieces. 

It  is  estimated  that  SO  acres  disappear  dally 
under  the  bulldozer  or  the  saw  or  are  smoth- 
ered In  oil  overflow.  F^fty  acres  yesterday, 
today  and  tomorrow  and  the  day  after. 

Imagine  six  blocks  of  downtown  Fort 
Worth  disappearing  by  5  p.m.  this  afternoon. 
That's  what  it  Is  like  to  the  Big  Thicket. 

One  of  the  best  fighters  for  the  Big  Thicket 
has  lost  his  punch.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough 
wanted  a  national  park  made  and  Introduced 
a  bill.  But  he  Is  defeated.  No  matter  what 
you  thought  about  him  or  his  politics,  he 
did  more  than  any  other  office-holder  to 
save  the  Big  Thicket. 

Lumber  companies  kill  the  hardwoods,  the 
cypress  and  the  magnolia  to  make  way  for 
pine,  which  gives  them  money.  They  spray 
their  pine  groves  and  kill  birds.  They  Inject 
a  poison  Into  oaks  to  make  room  for  more 
pine. 

Pine  boards  are  sawed  and  painted  and 
lettered  to  advertise  land  developments.  A 
bulldozer  clears  land.  A  builder  throws  up 
his  rlckety-tlcky  houses  and  plants  saplings 
In  the  yards.  That's  prognress. 

OH  companies  let  their  wells  overflow, 
smothering  plants  and  driving  away  small 
animals. 

In  all  of  the  world  there  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  Ivory-bllled  woodpeckers.  They  live  In 
the  Big  Thicket.  The  woodpeckers  will  die 
soon.  What's  a  woodpecker  compared  to  a 
barrel  of  oil.  or  a  power  saw  or  a  "For  Sale  ' 
sign? 

There  are  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  masses 
of  wild  honeysuckle,  dogwood,  wild  wisteria 
and  orchids,  red  oak,  sweet  gum,  maples. 
Spanish   moss  and   no   future. 

Lance  Rosier,  an  unworldly  man,  knew  It 
well,  though   few  knew  him. 

He  died  of  cancer.  He  was  67.  The  Big 
Thicket  died  of  neglect.  It  was  a  million  or  so. 


BEEF  IMPORTS 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu 
nately,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  yester- 
day during  Senator  Hruska's  colloqu;/ 
on  beef  Imports.  However,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  this  morning  of  the 
scholarly  and  beneficial  discussion  which 
was  held  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
among  the  various  interested  Senators. 

I  agree  with  what  my  distinguished 
colleagues  said  yesterday,  and  I  compli- 
ment their  diligence  Euid  work  to  bring 
this  most  important  subject  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  lot  these  days 
about  the  rising  prices.  Because  of  its 
Importance  in  the  everyday  diet  of  tJie 
average  American,  beef  undergoes  closer 


scrutiny.  It  i5  true  that  the  cosi  of  con- 
sumer beef  has  risen;  however,  put  in 
proper  perspective,  beef  is  still  one  of 
the  real  bargains  on  the  grocer's  shelf. 
The  retail  price  of  beef  has  gone  up  30.6 
percent  during  the  last  12  years.  This  is 
compared  to  a  31.3-percent  increase  of 
all  consumer  costs. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  family 
spends  16.5  percent  of  Its  income  on 
food.  This  is  the  lowest  percentage  in 
history.  The  important  thing  to  note, 
however,  is  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  food  bill  is  attributable  to  meat 
products. 

Another  point  which  should  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  advocate 
greater  freedom  in  importing  beef  is 
that  the  beef  which  the  housewife  buys 
at  the  supermarket  cannot  be  readily 
compared  to  the  freshly  slaughtered 
steer.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
carcass  beef  and  beef  in  a  celophane  and 
plastic  container  on  the  grocer's  meat 
counter.  The  finished  product  represents 
many  added  costs  which  are  largely  ac- 
countable for  the  Increased  price  of  beef 
to  the  consumer. 

For  example,  in  April  of  1968,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  retail  price  of  beef 
per  pound  and  the  price  of  carcass  beef 
was  12.8  cents.  By  May  of  this  year,  the 
difference  between  the  carcass  price  and 
the  retail  price  of  beef  was  closer  to  20 
cents.  This  alone  represents  an  increase 
of  64  percent  in  just  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  those  that  assail  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  consumer  beef  and 
use  that  fact  as  a  basis  for  advocating 
Increased  beef  Imports  simply  do  not 
clearly  understand  the  meat  import  sit- 
uation. It  is  the  cost  of  processing,  cut- 
ting, wrapping,  and  displaying  the  mar- 
ketable beef  products  that  costs  the 
money.  The  actual  cost  of  the  carcass 
has  increased  in  price  very  little  since 
1950  and  1951. 

In  1950  the  price  of  a  choice  steer  was 
$29.02  per  hundred  pounds.  In  1951  this 
had  increased  to  $35.04  per  hxmdred 
pounds.  Yesterday,  choice  cattle  sold  for 
$30.85  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  Chi- 
cago market. 

Those  who  attempt  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  beef  by  allowing  increased  im- 
ports should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
carcass  beef  is  cheaper  today  than  it  was 
in  1951.  The  culprit  of  rising  beef  prices 
is  not  the  producer.  My  figures  have 
proven  that. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  pointed 
out  is  that  most  of  the  beef  that  comes 
into  the  United  States  is  in  the  form  of 
carcasses.  This  means  that  the  added  la- 
bor, packaging,  and  processing  costs 
which  have  resulted  in  a  64 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  carcass  to  retail  cost  spread 
would  still  apply  to  imported  beef. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  foreign  beef  import  situation  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  domestic  producer  is  un- 
der substantial  pressure  because  of  the 
great  Influx  of  meat  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1969  the 
United  States  allowed  318,426,000  pounds 
of  beef  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States.  During  the  same  period  of  1970, 
there  was  425,893,000  pounds  of  beef 
Imported  Into  this  country.  This  repre- 


sents an  increase  of  some  33.7  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1969.  The  situ- 
ation Is  such  that  several  of  the  meat  im- 
porting countries  are  scheduled  to  fill 
their  beef  quota  by  late  summer.  In  one 
case,  Honduras'  unoflQcial  information 
indicates  that  they  have  already  fulfilled 
their  1970  beef  import  quota. 

The  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  beef 
imports  under  the  Beef  Import  Quota 
Act  is  certainly  alarming;  however,  of 
even  more  Importance  Is  the  shipping  of 
beef  from  a  third  country  such  as  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand  to  Canada  and 
then  transshipping  this  beef  into  the 
United  States.  Under  this  process,  the 
meat  from  a  third  foreign  country  can 
come  into  the  United  States  without  the 
limiting  effect  of  a  quota  since  we  do  not 
at  the  present  time  have  a  written  agree- 
ment with  Canada  restricting  meat  Im- 
ports across  the  border. 

As  of  June  5,  these  transshipments 
amounted  to  20  million  pounds  since  the 
first  of  this  year.  For  the  week  ending 
Jime  5,  the  transshipments  were  1.8  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  is  a  truly  important 
fact  when  you  consider  that  beef  trans- 
shipments for  all  of  1969  amounted  to  18 
million  poimds.  It  was  alarming  in 
1969 — it  is  worse  than  alarming  in  1970. 

The  ranchers  and  stockmen  In  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  compete 
on  the  open  market  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  imported  meats. 

Unrestricted  imports  of  foreign  beef 
into  the  United  States  means  that  our 
cattle  Industry  would  be  competing  di- 
rectly with  countries  like  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Ireland.  We  would  be  put- 
ting our  ranchers  In  the  position  of  com- 
peting with  countries  which  pay  their 
farmworkers  an  average  of  $20  to  $23.50 
per  week.  The  average  farmworker  in  the 
United  States  receives  $11.50  per  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  inflation  which  has 
affected  nearly  every  product  has  just 
begim  to  be  reflected  in  beef  prices.  Those 
who  take  issue  with  nominal  Increases  in 
beef  prices  should  realize  that  the  farmer 
and  rancher  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
hit  by  increased  prices  in  other  areas. 

For  example,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment reports  that  during  the  period 
1957-59  the  average  price  for  men's  over- 
alls was  $3.51.  On  December  15  of  last 
year  the  same  item  cost  $5.34.  That  is  an 
increase  of  about  $1.80  on  that  one  item, 
an  increase  of  a  good  deal  more  than  50 
percent. 

I  have  a  rather  extensive  list  Illustrat- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  various  com- 
modities over  the  last  10  years  which 
amply  shows  how  inflation  has  affected 
the  farmers'  buying  power  during  the 
Isist  decade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
f  oUows : 


1957-59 


1969 


Men's  suite,  wool,  with  1  pair  pante {43.60  $67. 00 

Men's  worli  shoes,  per  pair 7.87  il.90 

Women's  shoes  or  oxiords.  per  pair S.76  8.72 

Women's  panties  or  briefs,  nylon .62  .95 

Women's  house  dresses,  percale 3.29  5.77 

Women's  street  dresses,  cotton 6.18  8.94 

Women's  nightgowns,  cotton 2.57  3.52 

Women's  sweaters,  artificial  fitxrs 5.53  8.20 

Women's  hats,  felt 3.80  5.49 

Girls' dresses,  cotton,  sizes  7  to  14 3.68  5.23 
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yA^                                               Average.  Dec.  IS. 

f    )                                                    1957-M  1969 

Sheets.  81  b»  108  inches,  percale,  lull  sue.    $2.50  $3.  J4 

Curtains.  Kitchen,  readymade.  pair  ....      2.16  2.92 

Toilet  soap,  regular  size,  per  cake 11  .IS 

Liundry  detffjents.  per  pound 28  .31 

Laundry  starch,  per  pound 19  .27 

Electricitv.  per  kilo*atthour 2239  .0209 

Telephone,  local  service,  per  month 4.0*  S.  SS 

Kewspapeis.  daily  and  weekly,  yearly 

subscription     10.40  14.40 

College  tuition,  year    210.00  405.00 

Coal,  bituminous  prepared  sizes,  per  ton      18.00  21.90 

Furnace  or  fuel  oil.  per  gallon.  _ 16  .18 

Gasoline,  filling  station,  per  gallon 31  .34 

Gasoline,  regular,  tank  truck,  per  gallon  .        ,27  .30 
Lumber,  per  1,000  board  feet,  2  by  4's. 

fir.  standard  or  better ..144,00  178.00 

Dressed  boards,  common.  No.  2  and 

better 156.00  211.00 

Wood  shingles,  cedar,  16-inch.  f4o.  2. 

per  sq ..     14.40  26.80 

Asphalt  surface  mineral  surface,  per  sq.      9.01  9. 7S 

Portland  cement  94  pounds  net 1.47  1.76 

Concrete  bkKks,  8  by  8  by  16  inches, 

per  lOO  . 25  00  30.00 

Windows,  house.  0,H.  unit,  per  unit.           20,  90  28,  30 

House  paint,  ready-mued    .                          6.34  7.26 

Kitche.1  wall  cabinets,  double  door.  each.     23.10  33,80 

Kitchen  sink,  enameled,  without  futures.  226.00  35.10 

Plows,  moldboard.  2-bottoms.  1-way..      280.00  400.00 

Disk  harrows,  tandem.  10  feet  each.   . . .  673. 00  932.  00 

Graindrills.tr  dr.fert.  13-tube .  646.00  1,090.00 

Gram  drills,  tr,  dr..  press.  24-fube 1 .260,00  2. 050. 00 

Corn  picker-husker.  2-row     2.120.00  3.730.00 

Tractor  manure  loaders,  hydraulic 439.  00  818. 00 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
shocking  increases  in  so  many  of  the 
prices  paid  by  the  farmer  explain  why  it 
is  imperative  that  the  rancher  and  pro- 
ducer receive  a  fair  price  for  his  cattle. 

The  facts  prove  that  the  livestock  in- 
dustry is  not  making  even  a  fair  profit 
on  its  products.  There  are  cases  in 
which  a  rancher  might  make  5  percent 
on  his  livestock  investment — if  a  ranch- 
er starts  to  calculate  his  profit  in  terms 
of  return  on  capital  investment,  I  doubt 
that  he  would  come  up  with  even  a  1- 
percent  return. 

In  1969.  there  were  10  million  farm 
employees  in  America.  One  can  only 
speculate  as  to  how  many  additional  jote 
depend  on  the  production  of  crop  and 
beef  products. 

Texas,  living  conditions,  employment, 
and  the  various  social  programs  which 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life  would  all  undergo 
a  substantial  change  if  we  are  not  able 
to  maintain  the  beef  and  meat  produc- 
tion industr>'.  It  is  clear  that  those  who 
talk  about  reducing  the  price  of  beef 
through  increased  imports  must  also 
consider  ways  to  replace  the  tremendoios 
social  and  domestic  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  our  domestic  livestock  pro- 
duction. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ica is  the  only  major  power  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  that  has  refused  to  ratify 
the  one  international  treaty  seeking  to 
halt  mass  killing — the  U.N.  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  My  purpose  is  to 
examine  the  obstacles  that  have  pre- 
vented us  from  joining  the  75  other 
nations  that  have  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

After  the  world  witnessed  the  horror 
of  the  extermination  of  6  million  Jews 
in  World  War  11,  the  United  Nations  in 
1943  drafted  and  unanimously  passed  its 
Genocide  Convention.  The  convention 
recognizes  the  principle  that  genocide  is 


a  practice  offensive  to  all  mankind,  and 
that  international  cooperation  is  re- 
quired to  eliminate  this  practice.  On  June 
16,  1949,  President  Truman  sent  the 
convention,  signed  by  the  U.S.  represent- 
atives to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Sen- 
ate urging  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion After  referral  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  a  subcommittee  held 
hearings  and  then  referred  it  to  the  full 
committee  where  it  has  languished  for 
the  past  20  years. 

Tlie  administration,  however,  has  re- 
cently recommended  Senate  ratification. 
Following  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
recommendation  that  ratification  would 
serve  the  national  interest,  and  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell's  opinion  that 
there  are  no  constitutional  obstacles  to 
U.S.  ratification.  President  Nixon  in  his 
February  19.  1970  message  to  the  Senate 
stated: 

I  endorse  the  Secretary  of  States  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  ratification  at  this 
time  would  be  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  By  giving  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  this  Convention,  the 
Senate  of  the  trnlted  States  will  demon- 
strate unequivocally  our  country's  desire  to 
participate  in  the  building  of  international 
order  based  on  law  and  Justice. 

Article  II  of  the  convention  defines 
genocide  as  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such :  First, 
killing  members  of  the  group;  second, 
causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group;  third,  delib- 
erately inflicting  on  the  group  conditions 
of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physi- 
cal destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 
fourth,  imposing  measures  intended  to 
prevent  births  within  the  group;  fifth, 
forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group.  Punishable  acts 
also  include  conspiracy  to  commit  geno- 
cide: direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide;  attempt  to  commit 
genocide:  and  complicity  in  genocide. 

A  close  look  at  the  major  objections  to 
the  convention  reveals  that  they  are 
more  emotional  and  political  than  legal. 
One  of  these  objections  has  been  that 
the  convention  is  unconstitutional  in  that 
it  overrides  our  legislative  process  in 
deeming  genocide  an  international  crime. 
However,  a  careful  reading  of  article  V 
indicates  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
convention  is  to  require  parties  to  out- 
law genocide  within  the  structure  of  their 
own  legal  systems: 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  en- 
act. In  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention .  .  . 

Consequently.  Congress  must  imple- 
ment legislation  to  make  genocide  a 
crime.  Criminal  prosecution  under  the 
convention  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out this  subsequent  legislation. 

A  second  major  objection  is  that  the 
convention  provides  for  "compulsory 
jurisdiction"  by  the  World  Court,  depriv- 
ing an  American  citizen  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  However, 
a  correct  understanding  of  article  VI 
completely  discredits  this  charge: 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  .  .  .  shall  be 
tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 


In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  the  Contracting  Parties  which  shall  have 
accepted  its  jurisdiction. 

In  the  more  than  20  years  since  the 
convention  was  adopted,  no  such  inter- 
national penal  tribunal  has  come  into 
existence.  However,  only  if  such  a  court 
is  proposed,  and  if  the  United  Nations 
should  adopt  an  appropriate  treaty,  and 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submits  it  to  the  Senate  for  consent,  then 
will  the  United  States,  after  open  de- 
bate and  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
determine  if  it  wishes  to  accept  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court.  The  convention 
grants  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice— commonly  called  the  World 
Court — powers  of  interpretation  only;  it 
has  no  power  to  try  persons  accused  of 
genocide. 

Therefore,  since  the  international 
penal  tribunal  does  not  yet  exist,  and 
since  no  American  citizen  could  ever 
come  within  its  jurisdiction  unless  the 
Senate  specifically  ratified  a  new  treaty 
providing  for  such  jurisdiction,  persons 
accused  of  genocide  would  be  tried  in  the 
local  courts  of  the  nation  where  the 
crime  allegedly  occurred. 

Opponents  of  the  convention  also 
claim  that  matters  of  human  rights  are 
not  the  proper  concern  of  treaties.  Two 
human  rights  treaties  which  the  Senate 
ratified  most  recently  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote — the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  Slavery.  1967,  and  the 
Supplementary  Convention  on  Refugees, 
1968 — prove  the  historical  inaccuracy  of 
this  charge.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
Senate  ratification  of  treaties  dealing 
with  human  rights  is  constitutionally 
valid. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
C,  Clark  chaired  a  Special  Committee 
of  Lawyers  of  the  President  s  Commis- 
sion for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights  Year  1968  in  the  preparation  of 
"A  Report  in  Support  of  the  Treaty- 
making  Power  of  the  United  States  in 
Human  Rights  Matters."  After  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  treatymaking  powers,  the  re- 
port concluded  that: 

Treaties  which  deal  with  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals within  their  own  countries  as  a 
matter  of  International  concern  may  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  making  p>ower 
of  the  United  States. 

If  further  proof  be  needed,  siu-ely  the 
fact  that  we  used  the  treaty  power  near- 
ly 25  years  ago  to  become  a  party  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter — a  basic  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  for  all — reveals  the  transparency 
of  this  charge. 

If  our  country  through  international 
agreements  can  protect  the  lives  of 
migratory  birds  and  fur  seals,  surely  it 
can  prevent  mass  murder  of  himian 
beings. 

I  have  tried  to  counter  these  emo- 
tiorial,  inaccurate  charges.  The  conven- 
tion does  not  authorize  criminal  prose- 
cution without  implementing  legisla- 
tion. The  convention  does  not  call  for 
mandatory  American  participation  in  an 
international  penal  tribunal  unless  the 
Senate  chooses  to  ratify  a  specific  treaty 
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calling  for  this.  The  subject  of  the  mat- 
ter of  human  rights  is  a  proper  concern 
under  the  constitutional  provisions  for 
treatymaking  powers. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Grenocide  convention  remains  a  signifi- 
cant obstacle  to  international  efforts  to 
eradicate  genocide. 

Seventy-five  nations  have  ratified  the 
convention.  Does  the  United  States  have 
a  moral  exemption  from  the  crime  of 
genocide?  Is  it  an  exclusive  American 
privilege  to  deny  the  right  of  existence  of 
entire  human  groups?  Failure  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  convention  can  only 
indicate  an  unwarranted  moral  arro- 
gance toward  a  heinous  crime. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  from  the  view- 
point of  international  politics  and  pres- 
tige, can  we  afford  not  to  ratify?  Our 
delay  serves  only  to  give  imfoimded 
credence  to  charges  that  we  are  commit- 
ting genocide  in  Vietnam  and  at  home. 
Our  friends  are  confused:  our  enemies 
are  delighted.  We  must  obliterate  such  a 
needless  source  of  confusion  from  our 
foreign  relations. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  end  our  long 
isolation  as  the  only  major  power  that 
has  not  gone  on  record  against  mass 
murder. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  VETERAN'S  CARE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  turned  to  the 
quality  of  care  which  oiu-  wounded  vet- 
erans from  Vietnam  have  been  receiving. 

What  we  have  seen  has  been  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Life  mryvzine  recently  did  a  full  cover 
spread  on  t^ie  shame  of  our  overcrowded, 
understaffed,  and  underequipped  veter- 
an's hospitals.  This  article  shocked  the 
Nation,  but  it  was  no  news  to  any  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam  or  to  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Lalror 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  which 
I  serve. 

We  began  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
medical  care  for  returning  veterans  last 
November.  By  Januarj-  of  this  year.  I  had 
heard  and  read  enough,  as  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  to  state  my  strong 
feeling  that  "the  casualties  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  must  not  come  home  simply 
to  be  made  casualties  of  the  war  against 
inflation."  The  hearings,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  able  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Cranston^  were  con- 
cluded in  the  end  of  April,  and  present 
a  clear,  objective,  and  shameful  picture 
of  our  treatment  of  those  who  have  paid 
so  dearly  in  that  war. 

I  must  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not 
faulting  the  veterans  hospitals  or  the 
thousands  of  doctors  and  medical  per- 
sonnel who  work  so  hard — against  such 
odds — to  bring  care  and  comfort  to  our 
woimded  and  crippled  veterans. 

The  fault — and  there  is.  indeed,  a  very 
serious  fault — lies  with  the  administra- 
tion, which  has  chosen  to  pour  resources 
into  aircraft  carriers,  ABM's,  Pentagon 
public  relations,  and  other  military 
hardware  whUe  slashing  some  $70  mil- 
lion from  the  original  fiscal  year  1970 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  budget. 

The  full-time  employment  of  doctors 
and  nurses  in  the  veterans  hospitals  is 


roughly  at  the  level  of  1966 — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  casualties  requiring  hos- 
pital care  have  tripled  since  that  year. 
And  if  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  cut  had  t)een  approved,  an 
additional  3,586  medical-care  personnel 
would  have  been  dropped  and  some  key 
facilities  construction  abandoned. 

Senator  Cranston  has  recommended, 
based  on  our  hearings,  $174  million  to  be 
added  to  the  VA  budget  for  hospital  and 
medical  care.  I  strongly  support  these 
recommendations  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  do  so  also  The  need  is  care- 
fully and  vividly  documented.  Our  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  more  clear.  And 
we  can  hardly  question  the  ability  of  our 
Nation,  which  is  evidently  thought  rich 
enough  to  afford  a  $290  million  super- 
sonic transport  that  cannot  fly  over  land, 
to  afford  the  additional  funds  necessary 
for  decent  veterans  care. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  vital  domestic 
programs  are  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
"fiscal  restraint" — when  the  space  pro- 
gram continues  to  eat  up  $3.5  billion. 
It  is  worse  when  the  workingman — and 
especially  the  young,  the  unskilled,  smd 
the  minorities — are  asked  to  sacrifice 
their  jobs  in  our  inequitable  and  ineffec- 
tive fight  against  inflation.  But  when 
the  woimded  veteran,  perhaps  disabled 
for  life  because  he  ser\'ed  his  country, 
is  also  asked  to  sacrifice  medical  atten- 
tion, there  is  something  WTong  with 
much  more  than  our  economic  policies. 
There  is  something  tragically  distorted 
in  our  values  and  our  sense  of  moral 
commitments. 

I  make  no  secret  of  my  displeasure 
with  the  continuation  of  the  war  and 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  excessive  ex- 
penditures on  questionable  military 
hardware.  But  I  will  never  for  a  moment 
question  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  have  served  or  our  deep  responsi- 
bility to  those  who  have  paid  so  dearly. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  owe  these  men 
can  never  truly  be  repaid.  But  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  provide  the  finest 
care  possible  for  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  our  Indochina  war.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  Senator  Cranston's  recommen- 
dations, and  I  urge  the  administration 
to  reassess  their  obligation  to  those  who 
have  lost  the  most  in  this  tragic  con- 
fiict. 


NOMINATION  OF  ELDON  G.  SCHU- 
HART  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FARM 
CREDIT   BOARD 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  lEist  week  re- 
ported favorably  for  full  Senate  action 
the  nomination  of  E3don  G.  Schuhart  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  On 
Wednesday,  June  3,  his  nomination  was 
confirmed.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  nomination  then, 
but  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  now. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  E.  G. 
Schuhart  personally  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  can  certainly  attest  to  his  ex- 
pertise in  agricultural  matters  as  well  as 
his  personal  integrity.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1942  to  1946,  re- 
tiring with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
bom  in  Dalhart.  In  the  upper  northwest 
reaches  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  has 


lived  there  all  his  life  actively  engaged 
in  farming  and  ranching. 

He  is  known  to  his  friends  and  to  the 
voters  of  Texas  simply  as  "E.  G."  Dur- 
ing 1968,  he  was  Itnown  as  "Schuhart  of 
Dalhart"  as  he  stmnped  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other  as  a  candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  post  of 
State  agriculture  commissioner.  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  Texas  voters 
foimd  him  well  informed  on  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  issues  facing  the 
multifarious  agricultural  industries  in 
our  vast  State.  There  is  probably  no  man 
in  the  United  States  who  knows  the  in- 
terests and  problems  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  better  than  E.  G.  Schuhart. 

I  must  also  add  that  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  stockholders  committee 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Houston 
from  1956  to  1959,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  bank.  He  was  also  mayor  of 
Dalhart  from  1949  to  1951,  so  the  Senate 
can  see  that  his  interest  in  government 
has  been  active  and  his  efforts  success- 
ful. He  served  the  maximum  three  ap- 
pointed terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Houston  Farm  Credit  Board,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

In  view  of  his  vast  experience,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate  has  made  a  wise  de- 
cision by  confirming  his  nomination  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 


VIEWS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  LAW- 
YERS ON  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  public 
concern  and  distress  over  the  adminis- 
tration's recent  incursion  into  Cambodia 
there  stand  out  many  important  state- 
ments of  dissent.  One  of  these  state- 
ments wsis  signed  by  429  lawyers  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  clear,  logical,  suid  suc- 
cinct declaration  of  the  misguided  ra- 
tionale by  which  we  have  become  em- 
broiled in  this  tragic  and  futile  war,  and 
the  disastrous  ramifications  this  involve- 
ment is  having  at  home. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  the  text  of  this  fine  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

May  11.  1970) 

A  Statement  of  Concerw:  429  Lawtehs  on 

VirrNAM    POLICT 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  San 
Francisco  attorneys  of  varied  experiences  and 
political  persuasions.  Our  common  concern 
Is  the  recent  turn  of  events  In  Indochina. 

The  United  States  has  now  begun  an  of- 
fensive against  the  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuaries across  the  border  of  Cambodia,  and  Is 
now  supplying  arms  to  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment. "The  President  has  stat«d  that  these 
initiatives  are  Intended  to  facilitate  with- 
drawal, to  protect  American  lives,  and  to 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  a  great  power.  He 
states  that  It  is  his  continuing  purpose  to 
terminate  the  present  war. 

We  respectfully  record  our  dissent. 

The  war  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
oxir  orderly  withdrawal.  Such  a  course  would 
not  risk  American  lives.  We  maintain  full 
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command  of   the  air  and  the  sea,  and  can 
bring  home  our  troops  at  wlU. 

The  new  offensive,  limited  In  purpose 
though  It  may  be.  can  only  be  explalnjd  as 
a  further  effort  to  achieve  political  results 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by  the  use  of  mili- 
tary- force  The  attack  Is  not  related  to  a 
planned  withdrawal,  on  the  contrary,  U  risks 
a  greater  involvement. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  we  cannot 
gam  or  keep  military  control  of  any  area.  In 
the  absence  of  strong  popular  support,  with- 
out a  massive  and  sustained  deployment  of 
forces  on  the  ground.  An  advance  Into  new 
territory  merely  expands  the  area  we  are  re- 
quired to  police. 

In  broader  terms  we  have  learned,  or 
should  have  learned,  that  military  operations 
cannot  achieve  our  objectives  In  Vietnam. 
Our  experience  has  been  one  of  tragic  euid 
continuous  failure. 

We  have  failed  to  win  a  military  victory, 
desplt*  the  commitment  of  overwhelming 
power. 

We  have  faUled  to  negotiate  a  peace,  despite 
our  willingness  to  make  ever  greater  con- 
cessions. 

We  have  failed  to  eradicate  corruption  or 
to  build  a  popular  and  democratic  govem- 
meat. 

We  have  failed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
although  we  originally  Intervened  for  this 
very  purpose.  Instead,  in  response  to  the 
military  needs  of  the  moment,  we  have  spread 
explosive  and  chemical  destruction  up  and 
down  the  nation,  from  which  the  land  and 
the  people  may  never  recover. 

Our  failures  In  Vietnam  Itself,  however, 
are  but  a  part  of  the  tragedy  The  Indirect 
damaze  caused  by  the  war.  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  may  well  have  more  permanent  im- 
pact. 

We  have  countenanced  an  expansion  of  the 
war  powers  of  the  President  beyond  the  fair 
Intendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  point 
where  Congress  and  citizens  alike  begin  to 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  democratic 
process. 

We  h.^ve  come  close  to  alienating  an  entire 
generation  of  young  jjeople.  who  are  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  a  war  which  most  regard 
as  futile,  if  not  Immoral.  The  strain  of  the 
war  sharpens  our  existing  divisions  and 
SPtrengthens  the  opponents  of  our  essential 
Institutions  of  law  and  government 

We  have  diverted  our  energies  from  press- 
ing needs  at  home  and  abroad  because  of  the 
war.  While  we  have  witnessed  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
rapid  and  dangerous  deterioration  of  our 
environment,  we  have  wasted  our  major  re- 
sources on  a  war  which  is  Insignificant  with 
respect  to  our  national  security,  and  irrele- 
vant to  our  survival. 

We  cannot  remedy  past  failures  by  com- 
pounding them,  nor  salvage  our  national 
pride  by  extending  a  war  we  cannot  win. 
What  we  can  do  and  shotild  do  is  withdraw, 
so  that  we  can  start  afresh.  Then,  and  only 
then,  can  we  effectively  set  about  building 
a  secure  and  Inhabitable  world 
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THE   PRESIDENTS   POLICIES   IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  once  again  like  to  acknowledge 
and  report  on  the  petitions  I  have  re- 
ceived in  opposition  to  the  President's 
policies  in  Indochina. 

I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  on  three 
previous  occasions — May  13,  19,  and  28 — 
on  the  petitions  and  correspondence  I 
have  received.  Since  the  President's  de- 
cision to  move  into  Cambodia,  I  have 
now  heard  from  about  325.000  people. 
Volunteers  are  still  assisting  me  with 
the  sorting  and  counting  of  the  mail. 

I  have  received  petitions  bearing 
169.990  names.  Of  these.  167,624  are  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  and  widening 
of  the  war  in  Indochina.  I  think  that  this 
has  been  a  remarkable  expression  of  sen- 
timent from  citizens  across  the  coimtry. 

Among  the  recent  petitions  I  have  re- 
ceived was  one  with  2,200  names  collected 
in  Fayetteville,  Ark.  The  signers  express 
support  for  the  McQovem-Hatfield 
amendment  and  a  group  of  eight  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  presented  the 
petition  to  me  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times,  Fayetteville,  of  June  5,  which  tells 
of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the  Fayette- 
ville group: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

tJA  Peace  Groitp  Leaves  Saturday 

Eight  members  of  the  Fayetteville  Peace 
Group  leave  Saturday  morning  for  Washlng- 
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ton.  D.C .  with  a  petition  containing  the 
signatures  of  2,200  persons  who  oppose  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  petition  supports  legislation  proposed 
by  U.S.  Sens.  Mark  Hatfield  and  George  Mc- 
Govern  that  would  cut  off  funds  for  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  by  Dec.  1.  1970.  Only  those 
funds  necessary  to  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  would  be  permitted. 

Dr.  Art  Hobson.  an  associate  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
chairman  of  the  Peace  Group,  said  he  and 
seven  University  students  have  arranged  to 
meet  next  week  with  each  Arkansas  senator 
and  congressman.  Copies  of  the  petition  will 
be  presented  to  the  Arkansas  delegation. 

Hobson  said  the  group  will  spend  the  en- 
tire week  in  Washington,  lobbying  and  doing 
staff  work  for  those  senators  favoring  the 
Hatfleld-McGovern  bill. 

He  said  a  second  group  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  O.  H.  Zlnke,  professor  of  physics, 
will  travel  to  Washington  in  two  weeks,  and 
plans  are  for  a  third  and  possibly  a  fourth 
group  to  make  the  trip  later  this  summer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  summarized  the  other  petitions  I 
have  received  since  my  last  listing  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  addi- 
tional list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Petitions  bearing  4,930  signatures  col- 
lected by  the  Etowntown  Peace  Coalition 
In  the  financial  district  of  San  Francisco. 
The  petitioners  are  'distressed  by  the 
President's  total  defiance  of  Congres- 
sional channels  and  Constitutional 
guidelines"  and  call  for  "cessation  of  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia"  and  withdrawal 
from  Indochina." 

A  petition  from  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  with 
24  signatures,  which  reads: 

We  pray  and  earnestly  hope  you  may  help 
call  our  boys  home  from  this  unwise  war 
across  the  sea,  at  once,  without  delay.  Please 
help  save  our  boys  and  our  people  and  the 
taxpayers.  We  deeply  appreciate  all  you  do 
for  our  people  and  the  saving  of  human  life. 

A  further  petition  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  with  231  signatures  which 
states: 

We  .  .  .  declare  our  support  for  your  ef- 
forts in  obtelnlng  immediate  disengagement 
of  American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
your  efforts  In  denying  President  Nixon  the 
funds  to  maintain  their  presence  in  that 
area. 

A  petition  from  24  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medi- 
cal Center  favoring  the  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War." 

Petitions  with  92  signatures  from 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee's  posi- 
tion against  military  involvement  in 
Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
with  26  signatures  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  and  defiance  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

A  petition  with  16  signatures  from 
Santa  Cruz.  Calif.,  calling  for  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Petitions  with  47  signatures  from  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.,  13  from  Daly  City.  Calif., 
and  six  from  Loomis,  Calif.,  supporting 
the  "Amendment  To  End  the  War." 

Petitions  with  21  signatures  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  36  from  Costa  Mesa,  Calif., 
21  from  San  Jose.  Cal'f.,  24  from  Hono- 
lulu, 23  from  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  and  16 
from  Monroe.  N.C..  all  supporting  the 
"Amendment  To  End  the  War." 


A  resolution  from  the  faculty  of  Vir- 
ginia State  College,  Petersbtu-g,  Va.,  de- 
ploring the  invasion  of  Cambodia  "and 
what  the  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  war  is  doing  to  the  American  Na- 
tion." 

A  petition  from  29  lawyers  in  Cali- 
fornia which  concludes: 

Cambodia  and  the  Kent  State  campus  are 
both  parts  of  an  ugly  whole  that  wUl  become 
far  worse  unless  we  withdraw  from  South- 
east Asia  and  turn  our  energies  and  resources 
to  our  problems  at  home. 

A  petition  from  36  members  of  the  staff 
of  Northside  Center  for  Child  Develop- 
ment, New  York,  opposing  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  calling  for  a  reordering 
of  our  priorities. 

Petitions  from  15  persons  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  51  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  six  in  San  Carlos, 
Calif.,  and  98  American  students  cur- 
rently in  Denmark,  all  opposing  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  war. 

A  petition  from  21  members  of  the 
Boston  University  Medical  Center  urging 
support  for  the  "Amendment  To  End  the 
War." 

A  petition  from  72  members  or  friends 
of  Eliot  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Kirkwood, 
Mo.,  urging  support  of  the  Percy  resolu- 
tion, the  Cooper-Church  amendment  and 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  amendment. 

A  petition  from  29  persons  in  Jamaica, 
N.Y.,  urging  "every  possible  effort  to  end 
the  war  immediately." 

Petitions  with  100  signatures  from  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  Hillhouse  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  supporting 
the  Hatfleld-McGovem  amendment. 

A  petition  from  17  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Art,  California  State  College 
at  Hayward,  protesting  the  "illegal  and 
immoral  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

A  petition  with  37  names  from  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  supporting  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  position 
against  military  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Petitions  supporting  the  "Amendment 
to  End  the  War"  from  27  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Art  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  25  persons  in  Mallbu, 
Calif.;  10  faculty  members  in  the  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Calif.,  School  District;  10  per- 
sons in  Daly  City,  Calif.;  14  at  East 
House  Enterprises,  New  York;  24  in  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.;  64  in  Modesto,  Calif.;  and 
24  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  petition  with  43  signatures  from 
Webster  College,  Mo.,  deploring  "the  loss 
of  lives  for  a  fruitless  cause,  the  cre- 
dence our  Government  has  given  to  cor- 
rupt regimes  in  South  Vietnam,  that  our 
elected  representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  ignored  and  autocrati- 
cally 'timed  out'  the  systematic  villiflca- 
tion  of  any  form  of  dissent." 

A  petition  with  49  signatures  from 
Patterson,  Calif.,  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  Cambodia. 

A  petition  with  30  signatures  from 
Springfield,  Pa.,  calling  for  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

A  petition  from  22  faculty  members 
and  administrators  at  St.  Xavler  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  stating: 

We,  being  charged  with  the  security  and 
education  of  our  youth,  see  that  this  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  produced  an  unprecedented 
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allenaUon  and  has  undermined  the  very  legi- 
timacy of  our  political  institutions. 

Petitions  favoring  the  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War"  from  21  members  of  the 
program  of  eastern  African  studies  of 
Syracuse  University:  11  persons  in 
Flushing.  NY.;  15  in  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
10  in  Novate.  Calif.;  20  in  Geneva,  N.Y.; 
13  in  Yuba  City,  Calif.;  and  12  in  Liver- 
more.  Calif. 

A  statement  from  17  staff  members  of 
the  Di\lsion  of  Higher  Education.  Board 
of  Education.  United  Methodist  Church, 
which  reads,  in  part: 

The  expansion  of  the  war  .  .  .  has  opened 
further  the  wound  Inflicted  by  the  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam.  Our  nation  cannot 
now  "pursue  peace"  by  widening  the  war 
and  Increasing  the  killing  and  the  destruc- 
tion. To  do  so  will  only  com.pound  the  prob- 
lems of  national  unity  in  a  time  when  the 
young  are  Increasingly  alienated  from  Ameri- 
can Institutions.  We  express  our  anguish  over 
the  failure  of  government  officials  .  .  .  who 
have  been  disdainful  of  the  honest  and 
paTlotlc  dissent  to  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia and  the  continuance  of  the  fighting 
in  Vletnsim. 

A  petition  with  32  signatures  from  the 
Student  Concern  Coalition,  Riverdale 
Country  School,  Bronx.  N.Y.,  supporting 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

A  petition  appealing  for  Congress  to 
"stop  the  war"  from  108  citizens  of  Sher- 
man Oaks,  Calif. 

Petitions  from  371  persons  in  the  New 
York  area  supporting  the  Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern  amendment. 

Petitions  from  73  persons  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  calling  upon  Congress  to  regain 
control  of  foreign  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  assumed  alone  without  seeking 
the  ad\1ce  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

A  petition  from  37  persons  in  Delmar, 
NY.,  "fully  supporting  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee"  and  stating  that  "the 
tragic  experience  in  Vietnam  must  not 
be  repeated  in  Cambodia.  ' 

Petitions  in  English  and  Spanish  with 
305  signatures  of  residents  of  the  Mission 
District  of  San  Francisco.  The  petitions 
express  "deep  concern  at  th£  escalation 
of  American  militarj'  action  in  Southeast 
Asia,"  and  "strong  support  Ibr  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield  amendment." 

A  petition  from  97  members  of  the 
American  community  in  Morocco  de- 
ploring the  "enlargement  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  in  Indochina, 
abridgement  of  constitutional  procedure, 
disregard  of  wc^ld  opinion  and  of  the  na- 
tional sentiment  for  peace,  disrespect  for 
constitutional  rights  of  expressing  dis- 
sent." 

A  petition  from  16  persons  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  calling  the  war  unconstitutionsd 
and  divisive  and  calling  on  Congress  to 
assert  its  responsibihty. 

A  petition  with  17  signatures  from 
various  Pennsylvania  cities  supporting 
efforts  to  end  American  involvement  in 
the  Indochina  war. 

A  petition  with  13  signatures  from 
Brooklj-n,  N.Y.  calling  for  "immediate 
revocation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion" and  a  petition  with  10  signatiires 
from  Novato.  Calif.,  supporting  the 
"Amendment  To  End  the  War." 

A  petition  from  65  students  and  faculty 
of  theology  at  Manhattan  College.  Bronx, 
NY.,  who  "seriously  question  the  moral- 


ity of  our  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam" as  well  as  the  legal  basis  for  con- 
tinuing the  war. 

A  petition  from  30  persons  in  Sebasto- 
pol.  Calif.,  opposing  continued  escalation 
of  the  war. 

Petitions  with  1.797  signatiu-es  from 
MIT  faculty,  students,  and  staff  afQrming 
"strong  support  for  the  constitutionally 
responsible  efforts  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  prevent  further 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

A  petition  from  10  Arkansans,  part  of 
the  group  of  more  than  4,000  Federal 
employees  who  protest  continued  and  ex- 
panded U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  support  the  "Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War." 

Petitions  with  455  signatures  gathered 
in  Detroit  by  Concerned  Citizens  for 
Peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  urge  Con- 
gress "to  end  all  appropriations  for 
Southeast  Asia  except  moneys  for  trans- 
portation to  bring  our  troops  home." 

Signatures  from  516  members  of  the 
academic  community  of  Westfield  State 
College,  Massachusetts,  on  petitions  con- 
demning the  President's  conduct  of  the 
war,  "specifically  the  expansion  of  the 
war  as  a  result  of  the  recent  invasion  of 
Cambodia." 

Petitions  from  125  persons  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  who  oppose  "the  use  of  guns  and 
military  forces  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  political  problems  either  within  our 
coimtry  or  by  our  Government  in  its  re- 
lations with  other  nations." 

An  additional  1,150  signatures  on  peti- 
tions from  the  San  Francisco  area  sup- 
porting the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  calling  for  "cessation  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia":  "withdrawtd  from 
Indochina":  and  demanding  "that  the 
President,  in  keeping  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  his  oath  of  office,  take  no  fur- 
ther military  action  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Congress. '  This  brings 
the  total  of  names  on  such  petitions  from 
the  San  Francisco  area  to  9.117. 

Some  1,020  additional  signatures  on 
petitions  from  the  New  York  area,  many 
gathered  by  the  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion. The  petitions  read : 

We  ...  do  fully  suppKjrt  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  position  against 
any  military  involvement  in  Cambodia.  We 
urge  you  and  other  members  of  your  com- 
mittee to  take  eli  necessary  steps  to  bring 
before  the  full  Senate  and  the  American  pub- 
lic all  the  facts  behind  this  further  expansion 
of  the  war.  The  tragic  experience  of  Viet- 
nam must  not  bt  repeated  In  Cambodia. 

Altogether  I  have  received  such  peti- 
tions with  more  than  3,500  signatures 
from  the  New  York  area. 

Six  hundred  and  ten  additional  signa- 
ture? on  petitions  gathered  by  the  Queens 
College  community  in  New  York.  A  total 
of  8.142  persons  have  signed  these  peti- 
tions protesting  "President  Nixon's  un- 
constitutional escalation  in  Indochina" 
and  reaffirming  the  right  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent. 

A  petition  from  Oakland.  Calif.,  with 
65  signatures  supporting  the  "Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War." 

Letters  from  38  young  people  in  Cedar- 
hurst,  N.Y.,  protesting  the  President's 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  vrith  96  signatures  gathered 
by  the  Psychological  Research  and  Serv- 


ice Center.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  petition  begins: 

We  .  .  .  being  of  the  philosophy  that  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  is  Illegal  and  immoral,  declare  our  dis- 
sent from  existing  national  policies  .  .  . 

Letters  from  19  persons  in  Los  Angeles 
calling  the  President's  actions  "a  direct 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
under  our  Constitution." 

Petitions  supporting  the  "Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War"  signed  by  30  per- 
sons in  the  San  Francisco  area.  21  in  Coal 
Run.  Ohio,  12  in  Lodi,  N.J..  12  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  and  51  members  of  the 
Class  of  1972,  University  of  California 
School  of  Pharmacy.  San  Francisco. 

A  petition  from  91  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  Department  of 
French,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, calling  the  President's  decision  "re- 
pugnant to  the  conscience  of  a  free  peo- 
ple and  potentially  disastrous  to  our  ex- 
istence as  a  democratic  citizenry." 

A  petition  signed  by  100  students  and 
faculty  members  of  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity, strongly  opposing  the  Presidents 
actions. 

A  petition  signed  by  77  Massachusetts 
residents  "appalled  by  the  recent  expan- 
sion of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Letters  from  23  persons  in  Chicago 
calling  for  withdrawal  from  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam  and  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution. 

A  petition  from  41  persons  in  Sche- 
nectady, NY.,  expressing  support  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

A  petition  from  the  San  Francisco  area 
with  374  signatures  urging  approval  of 
the  "Amendment  To  End  the  War." 

A  petition  from  65  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens supporting  the  move  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 

"Petitions  for  Peace"  with  620  signa- 
tures from  various  New  York  cities,  urg- 
ing passage  of  legislation  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war. 

A  petition  from  103  persons  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla..  supporting  the  "Amendment 
to  End  the  War." 

A  petition  with  260  signatures  of 
parishoners  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  par- 
rlsh.  Cinnaminson,  N.J.,  supporting  the 
"Amendment  To  End  the  War." 

A  petition  with  32  signatures  from  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Care  Project, 
which  says : 

We  are  In  full  support  of  your  stand  against 
the  war  In  Indochina.  Please  continue  your 
efforts  to  end  the  war  and  to  bring  back  our 
boys. 

A  petition  from  286  students,  staff, 
and  farculty  of  the  Brearley  School.  New 
York,  strongly  opposing  the  President's 
policies. 

A  petition  from  Glendale  Commimity 
College.  Arizona,  with  197  signatures 
in  support  of  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment. 

A  petition  with  21  signatures  from 
Riverside,  Calif.,  supporting  a  cutoff  of 
funds  for  military  operations  in  South- 
east Asia. 

A  petition  from  Tama.  Iowa,  with  28 
signatures  supporting  Amendment  609. 

A  petition  with  63  signatures  from 
Garden  City,  NY.,  supporting  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  sig- 
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natures  on  petitioris  from  Melrose,  Mass., 
calling  for  no  further  appropriations  for 
the  war  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam. 

Petitions  supporting  the  "Amendment 
to  End  the  War"  from  68  students  and 
faculty  of  Kennedy  High  School.  El  Cer- 
rito,  Calif.,  19  persons  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
five  in  Oklahoma  City,  seven  in  Ball 
Club,  Minn.,  and  18  in  San  Pablo,  Calif. 

A  petition  from  33  members  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  "deploring  es- 
calation of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

A  petition  from  191  American  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  Paris  condemning 
the  President's  usurpation  of  powers. 

A  petition  from  66  persons  profession- 
ally engaged  in  the  practice  of  school 
psychology  in  Connecticut  urging  use  of 
congressional  power  to  end  the  war  and 
expressing  deep  concern  over  the  impact 
"which  war  and  violence  have  on  chil- 
dren." 

A  petition  from  16  persons  in  Norton, 
Mass.,  opposing  the  extension  of  the 
war. 

Petitions  with  91  signatures  from 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  supporting  the 
"Amendment  To  End  the  War." 

Petitions  with  420  signatures  gathered 
by  students,  staff,  and  faculty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anthropology,  Stanford 
University,  supporting  amendments  to 
restrict  funds  for  military  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  from  15  persons  in  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.,  supporting  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Petitions  calling  for  a  restriction  of 
funds  for  further  military  operations  in 
Indochina  signed  by  41  persons  in  San 
Francisco,  16  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  eight 
in  Hollywood.  Calif..  25  in  Los  Angeles, 
66  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  eight  in  Los 
Gatos.  Calif..  33  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  18 
in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  and  19  in  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

A  letter  signed  by  138  law  students 
and  teachers  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado strongly  opposing  the  President's 
actions. 

A  petition  signed  by  38  Americans  in 
Kyoto,  Japan,  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  and  supporting  a  re- 
striction of  funding  for  further  mihtary 
operations. 

A  petition  from  13  members  of  the 
cast  of  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  New  York, 
urging  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution and  restriction  of  expenditures  for 
military  activities. 


FEDERAL  EXPLOITATION  OF 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  United 
Press  International  article,  printed  June 
7,  contains  some  pertinent  information 
on  what  the  article  calls  "some  50  years 
of  Federal  exploitation  of  the  State"  of 
Wyoming. 

The  article  relates  that — 

Thirty-eight  fjer  cent  of  all  the  revenue 
from  public  lands  In  the  United  States  comes 
from  one  state — Wyoming. 

This  certainly  indicates  that  my  State 
is  paying  a  great  deal  more  than  its  fair 
share.  These  moneys  go  into  the  rec- 
lamation fund,  and  Wyoming  has  paid 
into  that  fund  $377  million  more  than 


it  has  received  for  reclamation  projects 
within  our  State. 

The  article  points  out: 

Yet  the  state  has  had  to  pay  interest  on 
money  borrowed  from  that  fund. 

UPI  notes  the  following: 

since  1920.  when  the  public  domain  lands 
were  first  leased  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  the  federal  government  has  taken  $664 
million  from  mineral  rentals  and  royalties 
from  the  state. 

The  article  reports  that  there  is  great 
hope  in  Wyoming  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  will  recom- 
mend that  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
return  a  fairer  share  of  the  revenue  from 
Wyoming's  considerable  mineral  wealth 
to  Wyoming — a  State  whose  land  sur- 
face is  48  percent  federally  owned,  and 
whose  minerals  are  72  percent  federally 
owned. 

Regardless  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
are  setting  great  store  in  their  faith  in 
the  Congress — their  faith  in  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  insure  that  Wyo- 
ming gets  fair  treatment  along  with  the 
other  States.  I  share  that  faith,  and  am 
hopeful  that  such  action  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

Alaska,  for  example,  receives  a  90  per- 
cent return  on  its  mineral  royalties.  Wyo- 
ming hopes  for  at  least  a  60  percent  re- 
turn. The  following  paragraphs  are  per- 
tinent to  outlining  the  situation  in  Wyo- 
ming today: 

Federal  control  of  the  state's  minerals  Is 
pxarticularly  significant  In  light  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

Of  the  50  states,  Wyoming  ranks  first  In 
coal,  second  in  uranium,  third  In  oil  shale, 
fifth  in  petroleum  and  seventh  in  natural 
gas.  The  state  Is  on  the  threshold  of  untold 
mineral  development  In  uranium,  oil,  oil 
shale,  Iron  ore,  coal,  trona,  aluminum  and 
gypeum. 

With  all  the  nation's  energy  requirements 
increasing  by  leapks  and  bounds,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  Wyoming  would  seem 
well-assured  of  a  prosperous  future. 

But  the  specter  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment remains  on  the  state's  economic  hori- 
zon. The  state's  share  of  landowner's  royal- 
ties from  minerals  is  only  37.5  per  cent, 
with  52.5  per  cent  going  Into  the  federal 
reclamation  fund,  and  10  per  cent  Into  the 
federal  treasury. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  suggestion  in 
this  article  that  Congress  may  deny  my 
State  a  fairer  return,  on  grounds  that 
other  States  are  benefiting  from  these 
inequities  at  the  expense  of  Wyoming,  a 
State  of  only  about  330,000  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  help  prove  this  specula- 
tion is  inaccurate,  to  ease  the  burden, 
which  of  all  the  States  has  fallen  and 
continues  to  fall  most  heavily  on  Wyo- 
ming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
United  Press  International  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   Tribune-Eagle, 
June  7.  19701 

Land  Law  Commission's  Report  Ready,  Mat 
End  Federal  "Ownership" 

The  results  of  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  are 
scheduled  to  be  released  June  30  and  Wyo- 


mlngltes  are  hoping  the  report  will  spur 
Congress  into  enacting  legislation  to  end 
some  50  years  of  federal  exploitation  of  the 
state. 

The  federal  government  receives  an  over- 
whelming share  of  the  state's  mineral  royal- 
ties and  Wyoming's  leaders  view  this  with 
bitterness.  The  federal  government  owns  48 
per  cent  of  Wyoming's  land  surface  and  72 
[>er  cent  of  its  minerals. 

Federal  control  of  the  state's  minerals  is 
particularly  significant  In  light  of  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

Of  the  50  states,  Wyoming  ranks  first  In 
coal,  second  in  uranium,  third  in  oil  shale, 
fifth  in  petroleum  and  seventh  in  natural  gas. 
The  state  Is  on  the  threshhold  of  untold 
mineral  development  in  uranium,  oil.  oil 
shale.  Iron  ore,  coal,  trona,  aluminum  and 
gypstim. 

With  aU  the  nation's  energy  requirements 
Increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  Wyoming  would  seem 
well-assured  of  a  prosperous  future. 

But  the  specter  of  the  federal  government 
remains  on  the  state's  economic  horizon.  The 
state's  share  of  landowner's  royalties  from 
minerals  is  only  37^  per  cent,  with  52 'i  per 
cent  going  Into  the  federal  reclamation  fund, 
and  10  per  cent  Into  the  federal  treasury. 

COLONIALISM 

Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  calls  this  form 
of  exploitation  nothing  more  than  "colonial- 
ism." 

Secretary  of  State  Thyra  Thomeson.  who 
Is  the  former  chairman  of  the  Western  Inter- 
state Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  calls 
it  "Inequitable,  unjust,  unconscionable  and 
discriminatory." 

Since  1920,  when  the  public  domain  lands 
were  first  leased  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  the  federal  government  has  taken  $664 
million  from  mineral  rentals  and  royalties 
from  the  state. 

"That's  more  than  the  combined  state 
budgets  of  Wyoming  since  we  became  a 
state,"  Hathaway  said. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  monies  go  into  the 
reclamation  fund,  Wyoming  has  paid  into 
that  fund  $377  million  more  than  it  has  re- 
ceived for  reclamation  projects  within  the 
state."  he  said. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  all  the  revenue 
from  public  lands  in  the  tJnited  States  comes 
from  one  state — Wyoming.  Yet  the  state  has 
had  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  from 
that  fund. 

Attempts  have  been  oiade  to  gain  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  state's  mineral  royal- 
ties. For  years  Wyoming  governors  and  its 
congressional  delegations  have  proix>sed  that 
the  public  land  states  be  given  a  greater 
share  of  the  revenue  fraca  their  public  lands. 
But  no  progress  has  been  made  In  Congress 
where  the  action  must  be  taken. 

ONE  LAST  ETTORT 

"We  are  making  one  last  determined  effort 
to  correct  this  Inequity,"  Hathaway  said. 
"As  a  result  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  It  Is  hopeful  appro- 
priate legislation  will  be  Introduced  end 
p>assed  by  Congress." 

The  governor  said  It  was  his  understand- 
ing that  such  legislation  would  not  be  In- 
troduced until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
But.  Hathaway  said,  If  the  injustice  Is  not 
corrected  at  this  time,  it  will  be  too  late  for 
the  state. 

"When  you  consider  Wyoming  is  the  sec- 
ond least  populated  state  In  the  nation."  he 
said,  "a  state  which  has  been  very  slow  to 
develop  economically  even  with  Its  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources — one  can  point  to 
the  federal  government  as  being  Instrumen- 
tal In  depriving  us  of  this  economic  develop- 
ment." 

Preliminary  censxis  figures  for  1970  show 
Wyoming  with  an  estimated  peculation  of 
328,000. 

Such  a  sparse  population  hardly  providee 
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Wyoming  with  a  tax  base  to  buUd  schools 
and  hoepltals  or  provide  necessary  govern- 
mental services  on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

■■\Ve  Just  don't  have  the  economic  activity 
that  we  would  have  If  there  were  a  fair 
distribution  of  this  money,"  Hathaway  said. 

The  state  Is  seeking  at  least  a  60  per  cent 
return  on  the  mineral  rentals  and  royalties. 
This  would  mean  roughly  an  additional  $6 
million  a  year  in  the  state  coffers. 

■As  we  get  Into  the  development  of  coal 
resources,  greater  production  of  uranium 
and  eventually  the  production  of  oil  shale." 
Hathaway  said,  "the  amount  of  money  going 
to  the  federal  government  will  be  even  more 
out  of  proportion." 

vattrrx  ptRciNT 

Wyomlngltes  point  to  Alaska  when  they 
talk  about  the  Inequities  Involved  In  their 
mineral  royalty  returns.  Alaska  receives  90 
per  cent  return  on  Its  mineral  royalties. 

"Alaska  has  not  yet  realized  the  full  bene- 
fits of  this  royalty  return."  Hathaway  said, 
"but  with  the  North  Slope  oil  dlscovertee 
and  eventual  production  of  this  great  re- 
seri-e,  Alaska  will  have  no  financial  prob- 
lems" 

Ironically.  It  was  a  Wyoming  senator  who 
was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  the  90  i>er 
cent  mineral  royalty  fc^'  Alaska. 

The  late  Prank  Barrett  sponsored  the 
Alaska  Statehood  BUI  which  included  the 
90  per  cent  provision.  Barrett  was  hopeful 
that  If  Congress  adopted  the  90  per  cent 
return  he  could  then  build  a  case  for  In- 
creasing the  return  to  other  public  land 
states,  including  Wyoming 

Wyoming  also  faces  another  problem  in 
attempting  to  get  Its  mineral  royalty  returns 
Increased.  States  which  benefit  from  the  rec- 
lamation fund  without  having  to  contribute 
monies  are  reluctant  to  correct  the  Inequity. 

Hathaway  said  It  Is  Just  not  the  E^astern 
states  which  oppose  changing  the  percentage 
return,  but  also  some  of  the  Western  states 
who  benefit  greatly  from  the  reclamation 
projects. 

"I  think  the  srtates  without  public  lands 
are  quite  satisfied  with  tapping  some  of  the 
resources  of  the  public  land  states  and  they 
are  not  very  interested  In  giving  us  a  greater 
return  on  our  revenue." 


VIEWS     OF     BUSINESS     FffiMS     ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
number  of  enterprising  students  at  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
the  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
have  undertaken  a  poll  of  majar  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  Bay  Area  of  California. 

Spurred  by  the  frightening  events  of 
recent  weeks  these  business  students 
sought  to  participate  in  a  peaceful,  con- 
structive way  by  asking  the  employees 
of  several  major  business  firms  their 
vie':^s  on  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Included  in  the  63  firms  that  partici- 
pated in  the  poll  were  such  businesses  as: 
The  Bank  of  America.  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  McGraw  Hill, 
and  Montgomery  Ward. 

The  impact  and  results  of  this  poll 
were  interesting  and  indicative.  During 
the  course  of  the  poll  taking,  for  exam- 
ple, one  employee  was  heard  to  exclaim 
that  the  student  action  "was  causing  the 
financial  district  to  jump  up  and  down.  ' 

After  many  weeks  of  negotiating  and 
polling  the  results  were  tabulated  by  an 
accounting  firm:  12,700  ballots  were 
issued  and  8,169  returned.  Of  those  re- 
turned  approximately   71   percent  were 


in  favor  of  congressional  action  to — pro- 
mote and  ensure  an  end  to  the  use  of  U.S. 
air,  ground  and  sea  forces  in  the  unde- 
clared war  in  Southeast  Asia.  ^ 

Approximately  20  percent  did  not 
want  the  Congress  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  this  time,  and  the  remtunder 
were  invalid. 

These  results,  I  feel,  are  indicative  of 
the  extent  of  public  concern  and  distress 
in  the  business  community  over  the 
events  of  recent  weeks  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  lend  further  support  to 
the  widespread  view  that  we  must  end 
our  tragic  and  futile  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  people  who  participated  in  this 
fine  effort  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the 
productive  and  positive  way  in  which 
they  have  channeled  their  concern,  and 
at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  which 
describes  the  important  activities  of  these 
students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  San  Prancisco  Chronicle. 

May  14.  1970] 

UNrvERsrrY  of  California  Mooeratts  Polling 

Business   Pirms   on   Wab 

(By  Carolyn  Anspacher) 

The  least  militant,  most  establishment- 
oriented  students  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia In  Berkeley  have  moved  their  activi- 
ties off-campus  In  an  effort  to  plumb  the 
anti-war  sentiment  of  the  Bay  Area  business 
communities 

Quietly  and  with  almost  no  fanfare,  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students  of  US's 
"Ivory  tower"  Schools  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration are  negotiating  with  many  of  the 
area's  major  firms  and  corporations  to  allow 
them  to  poll  employees  on  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia. 

First  to  respond  favorably  to  the  proposal 
were  Bank  of  America  and  Wells  Fargo  where, 
using  a  secret  ballot  distributed  by  manage- 
ment employees  will  vote  tomorrow. 

The  ballot  allows  employees  either  to  en- 
dorse or  to  reject  "a  call  for  Immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  end  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

Dieter  Klein,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  In  Manage- 
ment Science  and  chairman  of  the  student 
committee,  declared  that  goal  of  the  future 
business  executives  Is  to  "emphasize  future 
Congressional  action  rather  than  past  Presi- 
dential policy." 

Tom  Williams.  31.  a  graduate  patent  attor- 
ney   and    now    a    candidate    for   a    master's 
degree  In  business  administration,  said  "it 
means  to  us  that  moderates  can  move  con- 
structively within  the  system." 

The  conservatively-suited,  well-shorn  bus- 
iness students  blanketed  the  financial  dis- 
trict on  Tuesday.  They  distributed  leaflets 
urging  the  business  community  to  coop>erate 
In  the  survey  of  the  war  Issues.  Within  three 
hours  30,000  leaflets  were  handed  out  and, 
Klein  said,  the  response  was  "overwhelming." 

He  said  that  many  businessmen  came  out 
of  their  offices  and  requested  a  poll  of  their 
employees. 

Typical  was  the  Bank  of  America,  whose 
officials  said  that  some  5000  will  be  asked 
to  express  their  opinion  at  the  bank's  head- 
quarters building  and  at  No.  1  South  Van 
Ness  avenue. 

Discussions  are  also  under  way  with  heads 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  Levi  Strauss.  Kaiser  Industries 
and  other  major  banks  for  polls  early  next 
week. 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  OFFICERS  SAY 
ENEMY  IS  DISORGANIZED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  Don  Tate,  a  Scripps-Howard 
writer,  writing  from  Saigon,  reports  two 
ranking  North  Vietnamese  army  officers 
as  stating  that  the  Cambodian  move  has 
completely  demoralized  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong. 

The  two  defecting  officers,  both  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  reported  that  the  Cam- 
bodian drive  disrupted  the  supply  sys- 
tem that  had  taken  years  to  build,  had 
created  severe  morale  problems,  and 
created  dissension  in  the  ranks. 

One  of  the  officers  had  commanded 
more  than  8.000  of  the  enemy  troops  in 
the  1968  Tet  offensive  against  Saigon. 
The  other  officer  was  in  the  Parrot's  Beak 
section  of  Cambodia  when  American 
forces  struck  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ranking  Commanders:  Defectors  Sat  Reds 

Are  Demoralized 

(By  Don  Tate) 

Saioon. — Probably  the  most  authoritative 
briefing  President  Nixon's  fact-finding  group 
of  governors,  congressmen  and  White  House 
officials  got  during  their  Just-concluded  visit 
to  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  occurred  in  a 
night-time  session  with  two  former  North 
Vietnamese  army  officers  who  defected. 

The  message  from  these  two  erstwhile 
careerists:  the  allied  mop-up  of  Red  sanctu- 
aries Inside  Cambodia  disrupted  and  de- 
moralized the  Reds. 

One  of  the  officers.  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Van 
Nang,  had  been  deputy  commander  of  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
operating  in  a  vrtde  area  from  Saigon  west- 
ward into  the  Cambodian  Parrot's  Beak.  He 
was  In  the  Parrot's  Beak  when  the  allies 
struck  in  late  April. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  troops  under  Col. 
Nang's  command  were  supposed  to  attack 
Saigon  on  the  night  of  May  2.  The  allied 
thrusts  aborted  those  plans.  Also  aborted 
was  Col.  Nang's  career  as  a  communist.  On 
May  20  he  defected. 

commanded    8,000    REDS 

The  other  officer.  Lt.  Col.  Tran  Van  Dec, 
before  he  defected  had  commanded  more 
than  8.000  Red  troops  in  the  attacks  on  Sai- 
gon during  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

Col.  Nang  told  the  visitors  the  allied  at- 
tacks on  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  had 
shattered  a  supply  system  it  had  taken  years 
to  put  together  and  had  caused  severe  morale 
problems  among  his  troops.  Cadre  and  sol- 
diers had  dared  say  openly  for  the  first  time 
in  Col.  Nang's  memory,  "victory  is  no  longer 
possible."  Some  of  the  troops  even  resisted 
orders  and  refused  to  fight,  he  said. 

Col.  Nang  also  told  how  difficult  it  bad 
been  to  recruit  South  Vietnamese  to  carry  on 
the  "civil"  war  In  the  South.  Replacements 
In  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  Indlgenoxis  Viet 
Cong  now  had  to  be  filled  almost  entirely 
by  North  Vietnamese,  he  said. 

The  fact-finding  team  asked  the  two  for- 
mer colonels  about  communist  negotiating 
psychology:  What  would  be  the  best  appeal 
to  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  to  negotiate  mean- 
ingfully? 

Only  one  way,  said  the  ex-colonel:  "Fight 
them  until  you  prove  to  them  they  cannot 
win." 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  the  Senate,  armed 
with  the  rej>ort  from  the  fact-finders,  will 
vote  on  a  measure  to  allow  the  President  to 
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send  troops  back  Into  Cambodia  after  July  1 
if  he  deems  it  necessary. 

Both  sides  predict  victory  but  admit  the 
vote  win  be  close. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  gloomily  forecast  "another  Viet- 
nam in  Cambcdla"  if  the  measure  passes. 

His  OOP  counterpart.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott, 
predicted  the  amendment  to  the  long-debated 
Cooper-Church  amendment  would  be  okayed 
by  the  Senate. 

A  Nixon  supporter.  Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
R-Kan.,  said  the  vote  "may  set  precedent  for 
decades  to  come." 

"We'll  either  say  to  the  man  in  uniform 
'We've  restricted  the  President's  power  to 
protect  you.'  or  we'll  say  to  the  pyeople  "We 
support  the  President's  power  and  respon- 
sibility to  protect  our  men.*  " 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  to  the  Senate  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties,  a  committee  of 
some  54  major  national  organization^ 
which  is  pushing  for  ratification  of  the, 
Genocide  Convention.  Recently  this  or- 
ganization held  a  national  conference  in 
Washington  attended  by  over  60  orga- 
nizations. 

That  conference  passed  a  statement 
urging  the  Senate  to  join  75  other  na- 
tions by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  statement  reminds  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  that  on  numerous  oc- 
casions since  the  Himian  Rights  Con- 
ventions were  first  passed  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  our  Govern- 
ment has  called  upon  other  governments 
and  peoples  to  comply  with  the  principles 
of  human  rights  embodied  in  these  inter- 
national undertakings. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  note  that — 

These  efforts  to  promote  adherence  to  hu- 
man rights  principles  have  been  gravely  com- 
promised by  our  government's  failure  to  be- 
come a  party  to  htunan  rights  agreements. 

The  national  conference  statement  re- 
flects an  urgency  which  is  very  real.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  would  join  the  national  con- 
ference and  myself  in  urging  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  take  im- 
mediate positive  action  on  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Nation  must  bring  its  law  into 
line  with  its  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Human  Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Statement  on  Genocide  Convention 

More  than  20  years  have  passed  since  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recommended  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  During 
these  years,  75  nations  have  acceded  to  this 
Convention,  as  well  as  many  other  treaties 
establishing  Intematlonal  standards  of  hu- 
man rights. 

On  numerous  occasions  during  this  period, 
our  government  has  called  upon  other  gov- 
ernments and  p>eoples  to  comply  with  the 
principles  of  human  rights  embodied  in  these 
International  understandings.  These  efforts 
to  promote  adherence  to  human  rights  prin- 


ciples have  been  gravely  compromised  by 
our  government's  failure  to  become  a  party 
to  human  rights  agreements.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Supplementary  Convention  on 
Slavery  and  the  Convention  on  the  Status 
of  Refugees,  both  approved  in  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  been  exceedingly  derelict  In 
withholding  ratification  of  the  first  and  most 
fundamental  tJN  human  rights  treaty,  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  declares  the 
planned  mass  destruction  of  racial,  ethnic 
and  religious  groups  to  be  an  international 
crime. 

The  deep  concern  of  all  Americans  over 
this  faUure  Is  sjnnbollzed  by  the  coming  to- 
gether In  this  conference  of  more  than  60 
organizations,  representing  tens  of  millions 
of  citizens  Irom  all  parts  of  our  country  and 
all  segments  of  our  society. 

We  are  gratified  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  the  long  Impasse  In  this  field  was 
broken  by  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney  General,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  to  recommend  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  as  serving  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  further  encouraged  by  the  growing 
suppwrt  of  the  Convention  within  our  coun- 
try's legal  community,  elements  of  which 
had  played  a  major  role  In  holding  up  rati- 
fication. This  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
positive  recommendations  of  all  the  rele- 
vant divisions  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Including  the  Section  on  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  World  Order  Through  Law, 
and  the  Section  on  Intematlonal  and  Com- 
parative Law.  In  contrast  to  past  years,  when 
there  was  little  support  for  this  Convention, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ABA  House  of 
Delegates,  nearly  half  the  members  endorsed 
ratification. 

We  call  upon  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  whom  responsibility  for  fur- 
ther action  now  Inescapably  rests,  to  take 
positive  action  on  the  Genocide  Convention 
by  reporting  it  out  favorably  to  the  entire 
Senate.  We  are  confident  that  once  given  the 
opportunity,  the  Senate  will  give  Its  over- 
whelming consent  to  ratification. 

(Adopted  unanimously  by  the  National 
Conference  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties  March  4. 
1970.) 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    POLICY    IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
in  Louisville  last  Friday.  In  a  closely  rea- 
soned statement.  Senator  Cook  com- 
mented on  the  President's  pwlicy  in  Indo- 
china. He  points  out  that  the  question  is 
no  longer  whether  we  should  be  in  Viet- 
nam, but  how  do  we  best  go  about  get- 
ting out.  As  Senator  Cook  notes.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n  who 
hEis  not  increased  the  level  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Cook  also  examines  the  action 
in  Cambodia,  its  objectives  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  our  efforts  at  Vietnamization 
and  withdrawal.  The  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  a  carefully  con- 
sidered summation  of  the  situation  in 
Indochina  and  I  urge  Senators  to  attend 
its  message.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Cook's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Cook  Supports  Nixon  Indochina  Policy 

Senator  MarlDw  V/.  Cook  (R-Ky.)  today 
reiterated  his  support  for  President  Nixon  s 
conduct  of  the  Indochina  War. 

The  Senatf^r  did,  however,  repeat  his  pre- 
viously expressed  conviction  that  "our  na- 
tional security  is  not  threatened  in  the  least 
by  eventfi  in  Southeast  Asia."  Further,  he 
called  the  Indochlnese  War  "the  worst  for- 
eign policy  blunder  In  American  history." 

Cook  said  he  considered  the  Cambodian 
military  operation  necessary  to  speed  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  program  to  end  the 
war  and  felt  that  "time  will  prove  the  Presi- 
dent correct  in  his  decision  to  pursue  this 
limited  move  Into  Cambodia." 

"It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Commu- 
nist powers  of  Asia.  If  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
clear,  that  they  can  enjoy  peace  and  security 
as  long — but  only  as  long  as  they  confine 
their  ambitions  within  their  own  frontiers. 
It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  whenever 
the  Communist  powers  show  a  willingness  to. 
settle  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  by 
peaceful  and  lawful  means,  these  problems 
can  then  be  placed  largely  or  entirely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
should  be  made  equaUy  clear  to  these  re- 
gimes, if  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  clear,  that 
their  aggressive  and  expansionist  ambitions, 
wherever  advanced,  will  meet  precisely  that 
degree  of  A^merican  opposition  which  is  nec- 
essary to  frustrate  them." 

This  quote,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  not 
from  Barry  Goldwater,  William  Buckley  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
No,  this  quote  was  from  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Chairman,  J.  William 
Pul bright,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  debate  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
in  August  of  1964.  And  what  does  this  quote 
Illustrate?  Well.  It  certainly  demonstrates 
that  even  the  most  revered  dove  In  the  Sen- 
ate today  misunderstood  the  Implications  of 
American  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  lengths  to  which  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Reso- 
lution would  subsequently  be  used  to  widen 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  enlarge  our  role 
In  It. 

We  all  realize  In  1970  what  only  a  few  of 
the  wisest  understood  In  1964  and  before — 
that  is— our  national  security  is  not  threat- 
ened in  the  least  by  events  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
has  finally  learned  that  Intervention  with 
our  manpower,  the  youth  of  our  nation,  is 
not  the  answer.  The  presence  of  American 
men  on  Indochlnese  soil  we  now  know  Is  not 
only  not  productive,  it  is  counter-productive. 
However,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
should  avoid  helping  our  friends  In  the  in- 
ternational community  economically  and 
even  with  military  aid  Lf  that  step  becomes 
necessary  to  deter  aggression.  But  we  cannot 
and  we  must  not  retain,  for  one  moment 
longer,  notions  of  being  the  world's  police- 
man. 

These  are  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from 
our  Indochlnese  involvement.  However,  this 
involvement  Is  now  a  fait  accompli.  The 
question  is  no  longer — should  we  be  there? 
I  have  answered  that  question — No!  The 
present  problem  Is — how  do  we  best  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  this  quagmire? 

There  Is  only  one  President  of  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II  who  has  not  In- 
creased the  level  of  our  participation  In 
Southeast  Asia.  That  President  Is  Richard 
Nixon.  The  significant  involvement  came  In 
the  years  1965-1968  under  President  John- 
son. Richard  Nlxon  Inherited  a  situation  not 
of  his  making  with  a  mandate  from  the 
American  people  to  terminate  our  role  In 
Indochina  speedily  but  with  honor.  This.  In 
my  opinion,  he  has  been  doing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  with  our  support. 

But  this  Is  no  easy  task.  On  January  20, 
1969,  this  Administration  found  545.000  U.S. 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  35.000  had  lost 
their  lives,  the  other  side  was  preparing  a 
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new  offensive  and  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  Paris  after  eight  months  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  new  President  Inimediately  called  for 
an  Intensive  review  of  every  aspect  of  our 
Southeast  Asian  policy  Including  a  system- 
atic examination  of  all  possible  alternatives. 
Based  upon  this,  the  President  decided  to 
follow  a  course  founded  upon  three  underly- 
ing principles  from  which  he  has  not  de- 
viated. These  principles  require: 

1 1 )  Honoring  our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination, 

(2(  Providing  for  orderly  replacement  of 
U.S.  combat  troops  by  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and. 

(3)  Providing  a  platform  upon  which  an 
honorable  settlement  could  be  negotiated. 
In  a  major  address  to  the  nation  on  May 
14,  1969,  President  Nixon  made  clear  again 
the  limits  of  our  Interests  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Among  the  points  with  which  I  agreed 
at  that  time  were; 

( 1 )  We  have  ruled  out  a  purely  military 
solution,  a  one-sided  withdrawal  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  terms  that  would  amount  to  a 
disguised  defeat. 

(2i  We  seek  no  bases  or  military  ties,  and 
we  agree  to  South  Vietnamese  neutrality  If 
the   South   Vietnamese   so  choose. 

(3)  There  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  participate  in  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
any  government  that  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

(4 1  We  win  not  impose  any  government 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese  nor  will  we  be 
partv  to  such  coercion. 

(5)  We  do  not  object  to  reunlflcatlon  IX 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam freely  choose  It. 

(6 1  We  Insist  on  no  rigid  diplomatic  for- 
mula; peace  can  be  achieved  by  formal  or  in- 
formal negotiations  or  understandings  pro- 
vided the  terms  are  clear  and  sulequate  as- 
surances for  observance  are  Included. 

(7)  We  do  not  Insist  on  a  particular  form 
of  guarantees,  but  any  guarantees  must  be 
broad  and  strong  enough  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  all  major  South  Vietnamese  groups. 
The  next  dramatic  move  by  the  Admin- 
istration came  on  June  8.  1969.  when  the 
President  announced  withdrawal  of  25.000 
U.S.  troops  and  indicated  future  systematic 
withdrawals  based  upon  three  criteria — 
( 1 )  progress  in  trainliig  and  equipping  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  (2)  progress  to- 
ward settlement  in  Paris;  and  (3)  the  level 
of  enemy  activity. 

As  we  all  know,  a  second  troop  withdrawal 
announcement  of  35.000  by  December  15  was 
made  on  September  17,  1969.  On  November 
3.  1969.  an  In-depth  review  of  the  years 
events  In  Southeast  Asia  was  delivered  by 
the  President.  Including  an  indication  of 
further  willingness  to  move  toward  a  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

On  December  15,  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced additional  withdrawals  of  50.000 
men  to  be  completed  by  April  15.  1970.  All 
at  these  withdrawals  have  been  accomplished 
thereby  lowering  the  troop  celling  by  115,000 
men  since  this  Administration  came  Into 
office  18  months  ago. 

This  brings  us  up  to  events  of  recent 
weeks.  On  April  20,  the  President  reported 
to  the  nation  the  progress  of  almost  a  year 
of  his  Vletnamlzatlon  program.  Progress  In 
training  and  equipping  South  Vietnamese 
forces  was  moving  ahead  of  schedule  Sig- 
nificant advances  had  been  made  in  pacifica- 
tion. Also,  on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger, 
there  had  been  an  overall  decline  in  enemy 
force  levels  In  South  Vietnam  since  Decem- 
ber 1969,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
assumed  more  of  the  burden  of  battle.  Sig- 
nificantly. American  casualties  had  declined. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1970,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  killed  In  action  dropped 
to  the  lowest  flrst  quarter  level  In  five  years. 


And.  finally,  the  previously  announced  with- 
drawal of  115,000  men  had  been  completed. 

The  President  also  pointed  out,  at  that 
time,  the  development  of  some  ominous 
signs.  The  level  of  enemy  activity  had  sub- 
stantially Increased  in  several  areas  with  new 
offensives  by  67.000  Nortn  Vietnamese  troops 
In  Laos,  and  In  Cambodia  40,000  communists 
were  conducting  overt  aggression. 

Ten  days  later.  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  were  ordered  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  The  result,  as  we  all  know, 
was  an  outcry  among  students  and  accusa- 
sions  by  heretofore  silent  doves  In  the  Senate 
that  the  President  was  widening  the  war. 
After  access  to  secret  briefings  and  a  per- 
sonal conversation  with  the  President  dur- 
ing which  he  explained  his  objectives,  I  de- 
cided   to   support    this   operation. 

In  examining  the  Cambodian  operation,  I 
think  it  important  to  bear  in  mind  what  the 
U.S.  objectives  are  and  what  they  are  not. 

First,  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  It  Is  not 
the  Intention  of  this  Administration  to  seize 
any  Cambodian  territory.  We  do  not  intend 
to  srtay  there.  The  U.S.  will  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion and  withdraw.  We  are  definitely  not 
there  to  support  and  help  to  maintain  the 
existing  government  of  Cambodia. 

And,  now,  let  us  consider  why  we  did  go 
into  Camt>odla.  We  went  into  Cambodia  to 
strike  at  the  headquarters  for  the  entire 
communist  military  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Our  mission  there,  along  with  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies,  is  to  clear  out  the 
sanctuaries  from  which  the  enemy  has  poured 
Into  South  Vietnam  to  kill  our  men. 

We  are  there  to  save  American  lives.  We 
are  there  to  end  the  war  sooner.  And  we  are 
there  to  be  sure  that  we  can  bring  our  men 
home  as  we  have  planned.  This  is  not  a 
widening  of  the  war.  It  Is  a  move  to  end  the 
war. 

Wednesday  evening  most  of  us  heard  the 
President's  report  on  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation.  The  President  reported  It 
to  be  "the  most  successful  operation  of  the 
war"  and  Indicated  that  "all  our  military 
objectives  have  been  achieved."  Further,  he 
promised  once  again  that  all  American  troops 
would  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Of  great  significance  to  all  peace-loving 
Americans,  he  announced  that  50,000  of  the 
planned  150,000  troop  withdrawfld  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  twelve  months  will 
be  out  of  Vietnam  by  October  15. 

I  think  time  will  prove  the  President  cor- 
rect in  his  decision  to  pursue  this  limited 
move  Into  Cambodia.  I  believe  events  will 
demonstrate  that  this  opteratlon  shortened 
the  war  and  saved  American  lives. 

The  President  needs  your  support  and 
mine  to  end  this  war  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  he  has 
never  misled  the  American  people  ^on  this 
issue,  that  la  why  he  shall  have  my  Support. 
Until  he  does  he  shall  have  my  support  In 
his  continuing  effort  to  terminate  our  In- 
volvement In  this  conflict  which  I  predict 
history  will  record  as  the  worst  foreign  blun- 
der In  American  history. 

"But  for  the  moment,  this  trying  and  frus- 
trating episode  continues  and  during  this 
period  I  solicit  your  support  for  our  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CURBING  USE  OF 
FOREIGN  SECRET  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency was  privileged  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  on 
legislation  to  curb  the  use  of  secret  for- 
eign bank  accounts  by  American  crim- 
inals. As  the  former  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  over  an 
8-year  period,  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  per- 


sonally responsible  for  sending  numerous 
tax  evaders,  stock  swindlers,  and  other 
white-collar  criminals  to  jail. 

The  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts has  grown  to  alarming  propor- 
tions in  recent  years.  While  once  a  dodge 
used  only  by  the  rich,  knowledge  of  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts  has  penetrated  to 
middle  management  executives  and  pro- 
fessional people. 

Robert  Morgenthau  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  speak  about  the  abuses  of  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts.  His  oflQce  has  un- 
covered most  of  the  evidence  and  has 
tried  most  of  the  cases  involving  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts.  These  accounts . 
have  been  used  for  an  incredibly  wide  va- 
riety of  purposes  including  the  evasion  of 
income  taxes,  the  manipulation  of  stocks, 
the  sheltering  of  illegal  income,  the 
transportation  of  narcotics,  the  bribing 
of  public  officials,  and  the  takeover  of 
American  corporations. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  before  it  a  bill  I  introduced 
along  with  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  bill  requires  that  records  be 
kept  and  reports  filed  on  the  use  of  for- 
eign bank  accounts  so  that  our  law  en- 
forcement authorities  will  not  be  sty- 
mied by  the  secrecy  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  the  foreign  bank  is  located. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau  on  the  need  for  this 
legislation  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  statements  on  the  subject  which 
I  have  seen.  Mr.  Morgenthau  said: 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  as  United 
States  Attorney,  I  unquaUfiedly  support  leg- 
islation designed  to  eliminate  the  abuses 
fiowlng  from  the  use  by  Americans  of  secret 
foreign  accounts.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
with  reports  that  some  of  the  largest  do- 
mestic banks  have  opposed  effective  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  House  Bill  and  the  one  before 
this  Committee.  I  am  still  more  concerned 
since,  as  I  understand  It,  the  main  ground 
of  criticism  from  the  banks  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  law  Impose  unreason- 
able record -keeping  burdens  upon  them. 
"  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  domestic  banks 
that  have  opposed  the  bill  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  very  same  banks  that  have  opened 
foreign  branches  which  provide  secret  num- 
bered accounts  to  their  customers,  who  In 
all  too  many  Instances  are  United  States 
citizens  intent  on  violating  United  States 
law.  These  banks  have  successfully  sought 
the  advantages  of  both  worlds — ready  access 
to  United  States  capital  and  the  protection 
of  secrecy  laws  of  countries  that  welcome  our 
dollars  but  refuse  our  subpoenas.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  failed  to  police  them- 
selves so  that  their  foreign  facilities  are  not 
abused  by  United  States  citizens,  they  have 
always  resisted  efforts  to  require  the  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  of  the  records  of 
their  foreign  branches  on  the  ground  that 
such  production  would  undermine  the  ability 
of  their  foreign  branches  to  compete  with 
local  banks,  and  now  they  oppose  effective 
legislation. 

Passage  of  effective  legislation  Is  vital  at 
this  time  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  In 
recent  years  the  United  States  Government 
has  at  last  shown  a  willingness  to  commit 
Its  powers  and  resources  to  stamping  out 
criminal  conduct  committed  by  the  wealthy 
through  the  use  of  secret  foreign  accounts. 
Those  who  would  perpetrate  these  crimes  are 
fully  aware  of  this  commitment  and  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  to  see  whether  It  Is  a  jjerma- 
nent  part  of  our  law  enforcement  programs 
or  a  transitory  whim  that  will  shortly  dls- 
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appear.  If  a  bill  such  as  your  Committee's 
cannot  be  enacted,  I  am  afraid  that  this  com- 
mitment will  no  longer  be  taken  seriously 
and  that  crimes  of  this  sort  will  continue  to 
fiourlsh. 

Second,  the  defeat  of  effective  legislation 
win  have  other  serious  Implications.  Wher- 
ever we  turn  today  we  find  a  deep  concern 
over  crime  rates,  especially  those  violent 
crimes  that  are  lumped  together  under  the 
heading  "crime  In  the  streets"  and  are  gen- 
ersilly  committed  by  the  poor.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  purportedly  declared  a  war  on 
crime,  and  many  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  providing  for  remedies  such 
as  no-knock  searches,  preventive  detention 
and  other  measures  which  Impose  far  more 
than  record-keeping  burdens  on  various 
classes  of  persons. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration's war  on  crime  were  ever  to  be 
viewed  as  solely  a  war  on  the  crimes  of  the 
poor  and  underprivileged,  for  there  Is  no 
faster  way  of  dissipating  respect  for  law  and 
order  than  creating  the  Impression  that  the 
law  Is  only  enforced  as  to  certain  groups  of 
persons  and  that  others  can  commit  crimes 
with  Impunity.  We  must  be  willing  to  stand 
by  our  national  g^oal  of  equal  Justice  under 
law.  Basic  common  sense  and  fairness  tell  us 
this. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  our 
country  rests  In  susbtantlal  part  upon  the 
willingness  of  free  men  freely  to  contrib- 
ute their  proportionate  share  to  the  na- 
tional revenue.  Our  strength  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  loyalty.  Industry  and  will  of  the 
average  man  who  works  hard,  raises  his  fam- 
ily, and  believes  in  the  responsibilities  of  his 
citizenship.  We  cannot  expect  the  millions  of 
these  honest  Americans,  black  and  white, 
young  and  old.  to  pay  taxes  without  ques- 
tion— to  dig  deeply  Into  pockets  already 
trimmed  by  infiatlon — If  their  Government  Is 
willing  to  overlook  the  fraud  of  those  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizens  who  have  discovered 
In  foreign  bank  secrecy  an  almost  totally  se- 
cure means  by  which  to  evade  taxes  on  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  yearly  income. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  laws  must 
be  changed  so  that  the  abtises  of  the  pEkSt 
will  be  stopped.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Committee,  with  its  wisdom  and  Judgment, 
will  act  to  insure  that  result." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  statement  of  Mr.  Morgenthau  so 
that  it  may  be  read  by  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Robebt  M.   Morgenthait  Be- 
fore THE  Senate  Commtttee  on  Banking 

AND  CtTRRENCT,  JtJNE   10,   1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  yotir  Committee. 

Information  and  evidence  developed  in  re- 
cent years  shows  that  secret  foreign  accounts 
are  used  to  conceal  tax  frauds,  securities 
fraud  and  many  other  types  of  criminal  con- 
duct ranging  from  the  smuggling  of  heroin 
to  payoffs  to  government  employees.  But  In 
addition  to  these  specific  substantive  viola- 
tions, the  avaUabllity  of  the  secret  foreign 
account  to  those  with  the  resources  to  utilize 
It  has  created  a  loophole  In  our  laws  and  in 
law  enforcement.  In  a  democratic  society 
such  as  ours,  which  depends  on  voluntary 
compliancy,  a  gap  available  to  some  tends  to 
discourage  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
large  majority  otherwise  willing  to  comply. 
Unless  this  loophole  Is  closed,  the  honest 
business  and  professional  msoi  will  be  put  to 
a  great  competitive  and  economic  disadvan- 
tage and  millions  of  other  Americans  will 
lose  the  confidence  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  are  being  fairly  and  Imftartlally  en- 


forced. We  will  not  have  fair  and  effective 
law  enforcement  in  this  country  without  a 
systematic  and  vigorous  effort  to  bring  all 
criminals  including  those  who  hold  positions 
of  responsibility  and  power  in  the  business 
and  financial  world  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

In  this  appearance  before  this  Committee 
I  would  like  to  give  a  general  description  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  activities  Involving 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  accounts  and  their 
potential  danger  to  the  United  States,  then 
to  discuss  some  of  the  fact  patterns  In  this 
area  that  have  been  uncovered  and  finally 
to  indicate  my  support  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  subject  to  our  laws  the  use  of  secret 
foreign  accounts  by  American  citizens,  and 
why  I  consider  such  legislation  vital. 

Abuse  of  secret  foreign  accounts  Is  no 
longer  limited  to  members  of  organized  crim- 
inal syndicates  and  hoodlums.  Although  the 
use  by  the  organized  underworld  of  those 
accounts  Is  substantial,  to  an  ever-Increasing 
extent  they  are  now  being  used  by  wealthy 
and  otherwise  respectable  persons  In  the  bus- 
iness and  financial  world  to  cheat  on  taxes, 
to  trade  in  securities  ;n  violation  of  our  se- 
curities laws,  to  trade  illegally  In  gold,  to 
perpetrate  corporate  and  other  frauds,  and 
to  hide  the  fruits  of  other  white  collar  crimes. 
The  Swiss  bank  Is  where  the  organized  un- 
derworld and  respectable  business  man  meet. 

For  years  these  violations  were  left  virtu- 
ally untouched  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 
In  large  part  because  investigation  In  this 
area  is  far  more  demanding  In  terms  of  time 
and  expense  than  In  more  conventional  areas 
of  prosecution  and  far  less  promising  of  re- 
sults. Similarly,  there  was  no  attempt  by 
legislative  bodies  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils 
flowing  from  foreign  bank  secrecy. 

As  a  result  of  this  almost  total  lack  of 
enforcement,  the  abuses  flourished.  The 
activities  of  the  unscrupulous  btislnessman 
paralleled  those  of  the  hoodlum  In  deter- 
mination to  violate  our  laws  through  In- 
genious use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 
Because  such  use  represented  "business"  to 
them,  foreign  banks  began  openly  to  solicit 
secret  accounts  In  this  country,  In  many 
cases  using  as  selling  points  the  many  ad- 
vantages. Illicit  and  otherwise,  that  flowed 
from  the  secrecy  laws  of  their  countries. 
Many  foreign  bankers  organized  systematic 
courier  services  to  transport  large  amounts 
of  cash  from  the  United  States  to  Switzer- 
land and  Nassau  and  other  tax  havens  and 
set  up  branches  and  representatives  In  the 
United  States  to  solicit  and  service  customers. 
Many  American  banks  opened  branches  In 
these  foreign  tax  havens  so  that  their  cus- 
tomers could  also  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  provided  by  secret  bank  accounts. 
These  American  banks  sought  out,  exploited 
and  asserted  the  protections  of  local  secrecy 
laws  as  vigorously  as  the  foreign  banker. 
Their  multinational  operations  became  so 
large  In  scope  that  In  many  cases  the  banks 
doing  the  largest  volume  of  business  In  some 
major  Swiss  cities  are  now  not  the  large  local 
Swiss  banks,  but  the  foreign  branches  of 
large  American  banks.  Similarly,  in  the 
Bahamas  alone  21  branches  of  American 
banks  have  been  opened  or  authorized,  far 
beyond  the  apparent  needs  of  the  tourist 
trade  and  the  local  economy.  This  opening 
of  foreign  branches  by  American  banks  is  not 
Just  characteristic  of  banks  whose  main  of- 
fices are  located  In  the  financial  centers  of 
New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  but  also  of  banks  centered  In  other 
places  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  this  expanded  activity  by 
American  banks,  transfers  of  funds.  Illicit 
and  otherwise,  through  domestic  banks  on 
the  way  to  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  be- 
came commonplace;  the  domestic  clearing 
and  correspondent  facilities  of  United  States 
banks  became  essential  in  many  Instances  to 
the  carrying  out  of  illegal  schemes  Involving 
foreign  banks.  For  example,  the  facilities  of 
a  California  bank  and  a  mldwestern  bank 


were  used,  under  circumstances  that  should 
have  aroused  suspicion,  to  transfer  funds 
that  were  used  to  pay  kickbacks  to  employ- 
ees of  non-commissioned  officers  clubs  in 
Vietnam  from  an  American  company  to  a 
Swiss  bank. 

And  when  United  States  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  sought  to  subpoena  United 
States  banks  to  produce  records  of  accounts 
maintained  In  a  foreign  branch  In  the  belief 
that  these  accounts  were  being  used  to  com- 
mit crimes  in  the  United  States,  the  banks 
have  refused  to  produce  such  account  rec- 
ords on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  violate  the  bank  secrecy  law  of  the 
country  where  tte  bank  is  located.  This  re- 
fusal has  in  some  cases  been  sustained  by 
our  courts.  To  me  it  is  shocking  that  a 
United  States  bank,  by  opening  a  branch 
abroad,  cfin  lend  Its  facilities  to  citizens  who 
are  defrauding  the  government  and  violating 
our  laws  and  then  successfully  deny  its  obli- 
gation to  make  account  records  available  to 
the  Deparment  of  Justice  by  claiming  that 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  would^  be 
violated.  ' 

A  startling  development  of  recent  years 
has  been  a  significant  change  in  the  Identity 
and  ownership  of  foreign  banks.  Today  nu- 
merous banks  in  Switzerland  and  the  Ba- 
hamas are  owned  and  controlled  not  only  by 
Americans,  but  in  some  cases  by  American 
hoodlums  closely  linked  to  loansharking. 
gambling  rackets  and  other  illegal  busi- 
nesses. Such  a  bank  does  not  need  a  large 
working  capital  to  be  a  useful  element  of  an 
Illegal  business.  Its  function  Is  not  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  business  so  much  as  to 
provide  an  unreachable  depository  for  filial 
profits.  Such  a  bank  might  even  not  keep 
its  accumulated  funds  on  dejMslt,  but  might 
well  redepKJslt  them  In  a  more  substantial 
foreign  bank  or  even  In  a  United  States  bank. 
An  American  criminal  who  Is  not  content 
simply  to  accumulate  wealth  In  a  foreign 
bank  can  easily  and  safely  cause  the  bank 
to  "lend"  it  to  him.  These  devices  and  many 
others  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  this  growing 
number  of  "foreign"  banks  controlled  by  or 
connected  with  the  Americans  and  the  Amer- 
ican underworld. 

Taking  these  different  types  of  operations 
together — the  genuine  foreign  bank,  the  for- 
eign branch  of  an  American  bank,  and  a 
foreign  bank  controlled  by  Americans  and 
American  hoodlums,  I  would  conservatively 
estimate  that  their  secret  accounts  hold 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  used  In  or  are  fruits  of  violations  of 
American  law. 

There  Is.  however,  a  larger  asp>ect  to  the 
problem.  The  significance  of  foreign  finan- 
cial Institutions  immune  from  the  same  gov- 
ernmental processes  to  which  domestic  In- 
stitutions are  subject  goes  well  beyond  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  a  cloak  for  conduct 
in  violation  of  our  laws.  The  leverage  Inci- 
dentally developed  by  a  handful  of  private 
Investors  through  vast  accumulations  of 
capital  not  In  any  way  subject  to  our  laws 
can,  at  a  time  of  financial  Instability,  repre- 
sent a  serious  threat  to  the  national  economy. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966  which  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  foreign  Investment,  a 
corporation  whose  sole  activity  In  the  United 
States  Is  In  securities  transactions  Is  not 
subject  to  United  States  taxation.  In  gen- 
eral, this  Act  has  initially  achieved  Its  pur- 
pose as  billions  of  "foreign"  dollars  have  been 
Invested  here.  The  corporate  Investors  how- 
ever, remain  beyond  the  practical  reach  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies.  As  a  re- 
sult In  the  long  run  the  fact  that  these  off- 
shore funds,  run  by  Americans,  are  operating 
beyond  the  practical  reach  of  the  law  may 
be  detrimental  to  American  Investors,  to 
foreign  Investors  In  the  American  market 
and  ultimately  to  the  balance  of  payments 
Itself. 
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For  example,  there  Is  the  case  of  Investors 
Overseas  Services.  Ltd.  (lOS),  and  Its  mutual 
fund  subsidiaries.  Wlih  mutual  fund  assets 
before  the  break  In  the  market  of  almost  2 
billion  dollars,  about  two-thirds  of  Its  as- 
sets are  in  the  torm  of  securities  In  United 
Stales  corporations.  Just  during  the  past 
weeks  It  has  been  alleged  by  responsible 
sources  that  lOS  has  been  engaged  In  a  num- 
ber of  practices  Improjjer  under  American 
law.  One  Instance  cited  U  the  phony  write- 
up  of  oil  and  gas  leases  to  laad  In  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic,  apparently  done  with  the  assist- 
ance of  American  companies;  another  Is  large 
loans  to  insiders  by  foreign  banks  owned  by 
lOS.  Disclosure  of  these  transactions  had 
had  the  Inevitable  effect  of  encouraging  re- 
demption of  lOS  shares  at  the  rate  of  about 
3  million  dollars  a  day  since  May  1.  There 
Is  strong  evidence  that  lOS  controlled 
mutual  funds  have  been  dumping  securUies 
In  United  States  markets  to  raise  cash  to 
satisfy  these  and  other  cash  demands  of  its 
stockholders  and  creditors.  In  an  already 
Jittery  market  the  weakening  effect  of  such 
sustained  selling  activity  Is  obvious.  If  for- 
*eign  financial  transactions  by  Americans 
were  subject  to  disclosure  requirements,  toe 
alleged  write-ups  and  insider  loans  might 
well  have  had  to  have  been  disclosed  and  the 
subsequent  redemptions  and  coincident  sell- 
ing forestalled 

indeed.  If  lOS  had  been  subject  to  our  dis- 
closure laws  perhaps  the  financial  difficulty 
It  has  found  Itself  in  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  would  have  been  avoided.  Similarly. 
If  foreign  financial  transactioiis  were  subjec: 
to  disclosure  requirements  the  comparable 
deterrent  effect  might  have  been  felt  Absent 
these  disclosure  reqiilrements.  shady  finan- 
cial practices  can  be  engaged  In  to  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  insiders.  Unfortunately.  I  don't 
think  we've  seen  the  end  of  the  lOS  prob- 
lem and  Its  ramifications.  The  American  mar- 
kets and  investors  have  already  felt  the  effect 
of  the  dumping  of  securities  by  lOS.  In  the 
future,  because  the  completely  unchecked 
conduct  by  Americans  running  lOS  has 
caused  European  investors  to  lose  confidence 
In  American-run  companies  and  securities 
their  willingness  to  purchase  American  secu- 
rities has  no  doubt  been  reduced.  Thus,  the 
very  result  sought  by  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act  has  been  frustrated. 

With  respect  to  specific  violations  un- 
covered by  my  office,  as  you  can  well  ima^ne, 
a  secret  foreign  account  Is  of  great  value  to 
a  law  violator  In  virtually  every  type  of  crim- 
inal offense.  Whether  the  violations  con- 
cern tax  fraud.  Illegal  insider  dealing  or  stock 
manipulation,  margin  violations,  or  simply 
concealing  the  fruits  of  a  crime,  such  as  the 
proc«eds  from  the  sale  of  narcotics  or  tinlaw- 
ful  kickbacks,  the  secret  account  Immune 
from  disovery  by  the  Government  Is  an  Ideal 
vehicle.  Thus,  prosecutions  and  Investiga- 
tions Into  unlawful  activities  connected  with 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  accounts  have  been 
equally  varied,  coming  under  many  different 
laws.  During  my  tenure  as  United  States 
Attorney,  we  brought  Indictments  against 
about  75  individuals  for  violations  Involving 
secret  foreign  accounts.  Hundreds  of  other 
cases  were  referred  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  investigation.  In  addition,  for 
every  case  brought  to  Indictment  there  were 
roughly  six  where,  for  lack  of  competent  evi- 
dence, we  could  not  proceed.  I  will  illustrate 
as  specifically  as  I  am  permitted  to.  espe- 
cially where  the  facts  have  been  made  public 
In  legal  proceedings. 

A.  SEcrramzs  violations 
Practically  every  Swiss  bank  may  act  as 
broker  and  deal  In  securities  for  Its  cus- 
tomers. To  deal  In  American  securities,  these 
banks  maintain  accounts  in  the  Swiss  bank's 
name  at  American  brokerage  houses. 
Through  these  it  can  trade  the  securities  of 
all  Its  custcmiers.  Insi)ectlon  of  domestic 
records  reveals  only  trades  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  bank.  The  Identity  of  the  prin- 


cipal Is  not  recorded  domestically;  no  dis- 
tinction Is  made  between  trades  for  one 
principal  and  another.  While  I  was  United 
States  Attorney  my  office  worked  closely  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
investigate  frauds  and  uses  which  have 
grown  out  of  this   trading  system. 

An  Illustrative  case,  liow  a  malier  of  pub- 
lic record.  Is  the  "Gulf  Caast  Leaseholds 
case."  United  States  v.  Kelly,  349  F.  2d  720 
(2d  Clr.  1965).  cert,  denied.  384,  U.S.  947 
11966). 

In  this  case  four  "Liechtenstein  trusts " 
holding  Swiss  bank  accounts,  operating  un- 
der secrecy  laws,  were  Instrumental  In  a 
scheme  by  American  promoters  to  sell  750.- 
000  shares  of  unregistered  over-the-counter 
stock  to  the  American  public  at  prices 
manipulated  to  over  $16  a  share.  Once  the 
promoters  had  taken  their  profits,  the  stock 
dropped  to  under  a  dollar.  Although  in  each 
case  the  titular  head  of  the  trusts  was  a 
Swiss  lawyer,  each  of  the  trusts  used  In  the 
Gulf  Coast  case  was  American-owned.  Both 
the  Identity  of  the  American  principals  of 
the  trusts  and  the  trusts'  ownership  of  the 
Swiss  bank  accounts  were  concealed  under 
Swiss  law. 

The  trtists  were  used  as  follows:  One  of 
the  American  promoters,  a  person  with  a 
criminal  record,  who  had  been  enjoined  from 
trading  in  his  own  name,  bought  750.000 
shares  of  worthless  stock  from  an  American 
company  at  a  nominal  price  in  the  name  of 
his  Liechtenstein  trust.  At  the  time,  the  trust 
had  assets  of  $20.80.  The  promoter  then 
caused  the  trxist  to  sell  the  shares  through 
American  brokerage  firms,  which  transmitted 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  Swiss  banks  at 
which  the  trusts  had  accounts.  More  than 
$4,000,000  was  realized  by  the  American  pro- 
moter, through  his  trtist,  on  his  original  in- 
vestment of  $20.80.  All  these  transactions  be- 
tween conspirators  in  Switzerland  had  the 
benefit  of  maximum  secrecy;  only  when  In- 
siders to  the  scheme  finally  divulged  Its  work- 
ings was  the  fraud  exposed  and  Its  partici- 
pants prosecuted. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  secret  for- 
eign accounts  Is  the  "Allied  Entertainment 
case."  United  States  v.  Hayutin,  398  F.  2d  944 
(2d  Clr.).  cert,  denied.  393  U.S.  961  (1968). 
This  case  also  was  successfully  prosecuted  be- 
cause Insiders  to  the  scheme  finally  told 
the  whole  story. 

To  circumvent  the  prohibitions  on  the 
sale  of  unregistered  stock  already  manipu- 
lated to  an  artificially  high  price,  the  In- 
siders of  the  corporation  arranged  to  have 
the  shares  delivered  to  a  bank  in  Munich, 
Bankhaus  Schneider  &  Munzlng.  Schneider 
&  Munzing  In  turn  sold  the  stock  to  the 
American  public  through  brokerage  firms 
where  It  had  accounts.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  were  then  mailed  to  Insiders  In  the 
United  States  In  $5,000  to  $10.(X)0  sums  In 
envelopes  falsely  marked  "securities". 

The  Allied  case  al.so  offers  an  example  of 
the  use  of  accounts  with  foreign  branches 
of  American  banks.  Part  of  the  scheme  was 
for  brokers  to  be  given  unlawful  cash  pay- 
ments for  selling  Allied  shares  to  their  cus- 
tomers. These  payments  were  to  come  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  made  for  the  In- 
siders. To  eliminate  a  paper  trail  between 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  and  the  payments 
to  the  brokers  the  Insiders  simply  took  the 
proceed";  and  deposited  them  In  an  account 
of  the  Frankfort  branch  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  From  there  the  moneys  were 
sent  to  Schneider  &  Munzlng  from  where 
they  were  withdrawn  and  put  to  their  un- 
lawful use. 

In  March  of  1969  my  former  office  obtained 
a  66-count  Indictment  against  six  p>ersons. 
Including  the  principal  officers  of  VTR.  Inc., 
a  firm  whose  stock  Is  traded  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchage.  That  Indictment  charged  a 
scheme  In  which  the  Individuals  involved 
used  several  Swiss  and  Oerman  banks,  as 
well  as  a  Liechtenstein  trust  to  distribute 


Illegally  85.000  shares  of  unregistered  VTR, 
Inc.  stock.  The  scheme  was  alleged  to  have 
worked  as  follows:  One  defendant  placed  the 
stock  In  Swiss  banks  bound  by  secrecy  laws. 
Others  then  touted  the  stock  by  making 
blatantly  false  representations  about  the 
stock  and  the  company  to  investors  in  the 
United  States.  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  At 
the  same  time  the  price  of  the  stock  was 
artificially  run  up  through  purchases  of  a 
co-consplrator.  Prior  to  sale,  the  stock  was 
transferred  from  the  Swiss  banks  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  Liechtenstein  trust  opened  for 
this  purpose  at  a  German  bank.  The  Ger- 
man batik  then  delivered  the  stock  to  the 
Swiss  bank's  New  York  correspondent  bank, 
which,  m  turn,  delivered  the  stock  to  un- 
knowing customers.  Virtually  all  85.000 
shares  were  sold  within  a  period  of  six 
months,  resulting  In  an  enormous  but  Il- 
legal profit  to  the  Insiders. 

The  VTR  case  Is  the  exceptional  case  In 
which  the  Swiss  courts  ordered  the  bank  in- 
volved to  testify.  This  came  about,  however, 
because  even  without  the  banks  records, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was 
able  to  make  an  exceptionally  strong  factual 
showing  that  conduct  also  unlawful  under 
Swiss  law  was  Involved.  As  I  am  sure  you 
understand,  cases  where  we  can  make  such 
a  showing  are  very  rare.  By  far  the  more 
normal  circumstances  Is  one  where  Swiss 
laws  against  the  dlvulgence  of  the  Informa- 
tion needed  by  us  serve  to  frustrate  our 
Investigations. 

Another  example  of  insiders  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  positions  through  Swiss  banks 
Is  charged  in  an  Indictment  obtained  a 
month  or  so  after  the  VTR  indictment 
against  two  Individuals,  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Realty  Equities  Corp.  and  a 
consultant  to  the  company.  This  indictment 
alleges  that,  through  a  series  of  transac- 
tions, an  opportunity  became  available  to 
Realty  Equities  to  repurchase  a  note  with 
warrants  attached  at  a  price  substantially 
below  its  fair  market  value.  This  opportu- 
nity was  not  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation,  but  Instead,  the  Indictment 
charges,  the  note  was  purchased  by  a  Swiss 
bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  consultant.  The 
purchase  was  for  $531,250;  very  soon  there- 
after, the  note  was  sold  for  $988.542 — a  quick 
$450,000  profit.  The  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  tried  and  convicted,  and  the 
consultant   is  awaiting   trial. 

The  case  against  Max  Orovltz,  one  of  the 
prlnclp>als  and  insiders  of  the  General  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Is  an  example  of  a 
case  In  which  a  conviction  was  obtained  on 
a  violation  of  United  States  disclosure  laws 
although  the  operation  through  a  Swiss  bank 
account  concealed  the  motive  for  the  Illegal 
failure  to  disclose.  In  1960.  when  Orovltz 
was  Treasurer  of  General  Development  Cor- 
poration, $500,000  In  General  Development 
Corjxiratlon  convertible  bonds  were  delivered 
to  him  from  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland's 
account  at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Oro- 
vltz first  used  the  bonds  to  secure  bank  loans 
he  obtained,  and  later  sold  a  principal 
amount  of  $250,000  without  filing  the  re- 
quired Insider  report  with  the  S.E.C.  Because 
of  the  Swiss  secrecy  laws.  It  was  never  satis- 
factorily established  how  and  for  what  reason 
these  bonds  had  previously  been  held  in  the 
Swiss  bank  under  the  control  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  corporation.  Were  It  not  for  the 
existence  of  dlsclc.-ure  laws,  no  criminal 
prosecution  could  have  been  brought,  no 
matter  what  Illegal  dealings  underlay  these 
transactions. 

Secret  foreign  accounts  have  also  been 
used  in  connection  with  so-called  "hot  Is- 
sues". In  periods  of  speculation  and  a  rising 
stock  market,  new  issues  of  stock  frequently 
sell  In  the  open  market  at  a  substantial 
premium  above  the  offering  price.  Tech- 
nically, underwriters  must  offer  and  sell  stock 
to  "the  public".  But  new  Issues  are  often  In 
great  demand,   and   brokers   cocamonly  sell 
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them  to  favored  customers.  Our  investiga- 
tions revealed  that  the  statutory  scheme  in- 
volving new  Issues  tolerates  fraud,  deception 
and  favoritism.  One  asp>ect  of  such  fraud 
occurs  when  an  underwriter  of  a  new  Issue 
secretly  purchases  shares  of  new  Issues  for 
his  own  account  through  Swiss  banks  with- 
out disclosing  this  critical  fact  to  the  public. 

My  former  office  obtained  an  indictment  in 
1969  of  the  president  of  a  member  firm  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  his  un- 
lawful dealings  In  new  Issues.  The  Indict- 
ment charges  that  significant  amounts  of 
three  new  issues,  one  of  which  was  Weight 
Watchers  International,  Inc..  were  pur- 
chased by  a  Panamanian  company  through 
several  Swiss  banks,  including  such  giants 
as  Credit  Suisse.  The  defendant  owned  48% 
of  the  Panamanian  company,  which  was  In 
fact  a  dummy  corporation,  similar  to  a  Liech- 
tenstein trust.  To  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
amounts  potentially  Involved  In  this  sort 
of  case,  one  of  the  stocks  Involved  was  sold 
to  the  Panamanian  company  at  $11%  per 
share.  Just  prior  to  Its  market  opening;  Its 
first  public  sale  was  for  $36  per  share,  an  In- 
crease of  300 '"t .  The  potential  abuse  Is  mag- 
nified by  the  fact  that  some  Swiss  banks 
willingly  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  "hot 
Issues"  on  very  low  or  even  no  margin.  They 
do  this  because  during  periods  of  markets  ad- 
vance, "hot  Issues"  are  virtually  a  sure  ve- 
hicle for  quick,  easy  profit. 

An  area  In  which  we  have  made  extensive 
progress  Is  In  prosecuting  Americans  and  for- 
eigners for  violating  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  margin  requirements.  Although  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  acted  In  July  of 
1969  to  begin  to  close  some  of  the  loopholes 
In  this  area,  the  prosecutions  brought  In  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  nevertheless 
are  Illustrative  of  the  enormous  illegal  prof- 
Its  that  can  be  made  through  the  use  of  se- 
cret foreign  accounts. 

Until  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acted, 
as  you  are  aware,  while  Americans  trading 
through  United  States  broker  dealers  were 
required  to  put  up  approximately  80%  of  the 
cost  of  most  stock  purchases,  a  foreign  bank 
or  broker  was  allowed  to  open  a  Special  Om- 
nibus Account  at  an  American  firm  and 
trade  on  only  20-30  ^v  of  the  cost  of  the 
stock.  To  op>en  a  Special  Omnibus  Account 
the  foreign  broker  had  only  to  promise  In 
writing  to  comply  with  Regulation  T  and 
American  margin  reqtxlrements.  Our  in- 
formation and  cases  clearly  demonstrated 
however,  that  foreign  firms  frequently  col- 
laborated with  Americans  to  abuse  the  Spe- 
cial Omnibus  Account  privilege. 

In  1969  an  Indictment  was  filed  against 
the  Arzl  Bank  of  Zurich,  charging  it  with 
violating  the  margin  requirements  through 
active  solicitation  of  American  customers, 
who  were  allowed  to  trade  on  as  little  as  10  Tc 
margin.  Arzl  Bank  subsequently  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  Indictment.  The  conviction 
represented  the  first  time  a  Swiss  bank  was 
forced  to  answer  criminal  charges  In  this 
country. 

One  of  the  brokerage  firms  through  which 
Arzl  Bank  dealt  In  America  was  Coggeshall 
&  Hicks,  a  member  of  the  New  York  and 
American  Stock  Exchanges.  Our  evidence 
showed  that  Coggeshall  &  Hicks  and  some  of 
its  partners  and  employees  had  knowingly 
engaged  In  marketing  violations  along  with 
Ariz.  Indeed,  some  of  the  brokers  at  Cog- 
geshall bad  accounts  of  their  own  at  Arzl, 
through  which  they  obtained  Illegal  credit 
for  themselves.  Over  $20,000,000  In  securities 
were  Illegally  traded  in  this  manner  for 
which  trades  Coggeshall  received  $225,000  In 
commissions.  Coggeshall  &  Hicks,  its  senior 
partner,  the  Swiss  manager  of  It*  Geneva 
office,  and  three  former  registered  represen- 
tatives were  each  indicted  In  early  1969  said 
each  has  pleaded  guilty.  Pines  amounting 
to  over  $100,000  were  Imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendants. The  maximum  fine  was  Imposed 
upon  the  firm  for  encouraging  and  partici- 
pating In  these  violations. 


Under  the  new  regulations,  a  foreign  'jank 
or  brokerage  firm  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
keep  a  Special  Omnibus  account  through 
which  only  20-30%  of  the  cost  of  the  stock 
must  be  provided.  However,  given  the  pro- 
tection of  secrecy,  a  foreign  bank  can  par- 
ticipate in  financing  of  security  transactions 
which  violate  the  margin  requirements  and 
United  States  brokers  can  Illegally  arrange 
or  secure  such  loans  from  foreign  banks 
with  little  risk  of  detection.  Thus,  resource- 
ful persons  are  still  able  to  trade  on  Im- 
permissible credit  with  the  added  advantage 
of  complete  secrecy  on  their  profits. 

In  1969  we  also  uncovered  the  use  of  for- 
eign accounts  in  connection  with  corporate 
takeover  attempts.  The  availability  of  credit 
unlawful  under  Regulation  T  \b  instrumental 
in  the  takeovers.  One  Indictment  In  this  area 
was  filed  In  July  of  1969.  The  defendant  In 
this  case  was  the  Houston  Oil  Field  Material 
Company  (HOMCO)  a  comparatively  small 
company  traded  over-the-counter.  According 
to  the  indictment  HOMCO  through  a  series 
of  blatant  margin  violations  was  able  with 
8300.000  to  purchase  $1,000,000  in  shares  of 
a  larger  firm  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Several  million  dollars  In  profit 
were  earned  as  a  result  of  the  leverage  result- 
ing from  this  purchase.  HOMCO  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiring  to  violate  the  margin 
requirements  In  connection  with  this  scheme. 
The  other  defendants  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

This  case  Is  far  from  an  isolated  Instance  of 
Americans  using  foreign  institutions  to  at- 
tempt corporate  takeovers  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  illegal.  Before  I  resigned  as  United 
States  Attorney,  we  had  under  Investigation 
a  number  of  other  cases  where  Swiss  and 
Bahamian  banks  were  used  In  connection 
with  attempted  corporate  takeovers.  In  these 
cases,  not  only  do  Americans  secretly  ac- 
cumulate stock  which  they  later  use  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  If  they  acquire  more 
than  10%  of  a  company's  stock,  they  fall 
to  report  as  Insiders,  thus  frustrating  the 
reporting  requirement  of  the  Securities  Acts 
as  well. 

B.  NARCOTICS  VIOLATIONS 

Our  investigations  Into  the  Importation 
and  sale  of  heroin  have  revealed  that  ac- 
counts in  foreign  banks  are  depositories  for 
the  proceeds  of  heroin  transactions.  Because 
those  accounts  are  secret,  attempts  to  un- 
cover persons  directing  the  International 
dope  traffic  often  end  In  complete  frustra- 
tion. Generally,  money  received  for  the  sale 
of  heroin  In  the  United  States  Is  either  car- 
ried to  Europe  by  courier  or  hand  carried  to 
a  local  money  excliange  bank  where  it  is 
forwarded  to  an  account  In  a  Swiss  bank. 
This  account  Is  often  In  the  name  of  a  paper 
corporation  with  an  office  In  Switzerland. 
From  that  account,  the  money  is  transfered 
to  an  account  in  a  European  country  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  initial  supplier  of 
the  heroin.  Alternatively,  the  money  may  be 
given  directly  to  the  supplier  from  the  Swiss 
account. 

A  series  of  cases  prosecuted  by  my  former 
office  illustrates  these  operations.  Indicted 
and  convicted  In  two  separate  cases  were 
members  of  a  heroin  Importation  conspiracy 
from  which  over  200  kilograms  of  heroin 
(worth  $60,000,000  on  the  retail  level)  were 
seized  during  the  past  three  years.  Their 
methods  of  smuggling  the  heroin  Into  the 
United  States  were  varied.  In  one  Instance 
heroin  was  packaged  into  small  sausage-like 
bags  to  be  hidden  in  lavatories  of  planes  on 
international  flights  and  to  be  removed  on 
the  domestic  leg  of  the  flights  after  an  Initial 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  In  another  in- 
stance, the  cans  and  labels  of  the  European 
exporter  of  food  to  the  United  States  were 
obtained,  the  cans  filled  with  heroin,  labelled 
and  then  shipped  as  food  to  the  United 
States.  Ski  p>oles  and  the  technical  compo- 
nents of  oscilloscopes  were  also  used  as  hid- 
ing places  for  heroin. 

In  one  of  these  cases,  the  facts  revealed 


that  as  part  of  the  payments  for  smuggled 
heroin  during  a  three-week  period  in  June 
of  1968,  $950,000  was  sent  to  a  Swiss  bank 
account  of  a  Panamanian  corporation  with 
offices  in  Geneva  known  as  the  "Me  Too 
Corporation".  Couriers  delivered  $800,000  in 
cash  to  two  money  exchanges  in  New  York 
City.  From  there  the  money  was  forwarded 
to  the  secret  Swiss  account  of  Me  Too  Cor- 
poration. While  the  appearance  of  unknown 
persons  with  large  sums  of  money  might 
have  been  questioned  by  the  money  ex- 
changes, an  official  of  the  Swiss  bank  had 
previously  advised  them  about  the  expected 
delivery  of  funds.  Thus,  because  of  their 
substantial  business  connection  with  the 
bank,  the  exchanges  accepted  these  transac- 
tions as  a  professional  courtesy.  The  other 
$150,000  in  cash  was  deposited  in  the  account 
of  a  South  American  brokerage  firm  w^lth  the 
First  National  City  Bank.  On  the  Instruc- 
tions of  an  authorized  signatory  of  the  ac- 
count, a  check  for  $150,000  was  drawn  on 
the  account  and  mailed  to  the  Swiss  bank  for 
the  account  of  Me  Too  Corporation.  Al- 
though there  was  no  evidence  in  either  of 
these  cases  that  the  money  exchanges,  or  the 
local  or  Swiss  bank  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  narcotics  transactions,  the 
vital  part  they  played  in  the  heroin  traffic 
is  unmistakable. 

C.   TAX   VIOLATIONS 

Obviously  the  ways  in  which  secret  for- 
eign bank  accounts  are  instrumental  in 
avoiding  payment  of  income  taxes  are  al- 
most as  varied  as  the  ways  of  earning  the 
income  in  the  first  place.  Our  investigations 
have  uncovered  numerous  instances  where 
persons  with  very  large  incomes  have  al- 
most completely  avoided  the  payment  of 
Income  tax  through  the  use  of  secret  for- 
eign accounts. 

In  one  case,  a  taxpayer  claimed  as  a  bad 
debt  deduction  the  faUure  of  a  foreign  com- 
pany to  repay  a  loan.  In  fact,  the  company 
was  owned  by  him  and  the  transaction  called 
a  "loan"  was  nothing  other  than  a  payment 
to  himself  in  a  secret  foreign  account. 

In  another  case,  a  taxpayer  claimed  as  a 
deduction  Interest  payments  he  made  on  a 
loan  from  a  foreign  corporation.  This  was 
also  a  sham,  since  the  corporation  was  creat- 
ed by  him  solely  to  appear  as  the  lender  and 
then  act  as  a  recipient.  In  a  secret  foreign 
account,  of  the  phoney  Interest  payment. 
Other  cases  also  Involve  false  expense  deduc- 
tions the  falsity  of  which  was  concealed  by 
a  secret  foreign  account. 

In  numerous  Instances,  reputable  Swiss 
banks  have  loaned  their  depositor  his  own 
money  so  as  to  provide  him  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  source  of  his  sptending  money. 
Similarly,  depositors  have  used  their  ac- 
counts to  buy  their  own  assets,  typically  real 
estate  or  mortgages.  Ownership  of  the  "trans- 
ferred" asset  then  appears  in  the  bank's 
name.  In  this  fashion  the  depositors  have 
recaptured  the  use  of  their  foreign  secret 
cash  and  have  sheltered  from  United  States 
taxation  the  annual  Income  on  the  real 
estate,  as  well  as  any  eventual  gain  on  Its 
sale. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  Into  the 
Arzl  Bank  and  its  accounts,  as  well  as  other 
matters,  dozens  of  cases  have  been  referred 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  potential 
criminal  tax  cases.  Many  of  these  involve 
the  non-reporting  of  stock  transactions  and 
capital  gains.  Since,  however,  the  process 
of  criminal  tax  investigations  takes  the  case 
out  of  the  United  States  Attorney's  office  and 
is  therefore  slower  than  investigations  Into 
other  areas  of  criminal  conduct.  Indictments 
are  not  filed  as  quickly  In  this  area. 

One  indictment  that  vras  returned  clearly 
reveals  the  potential  for  tax  fraud  In  the 
use  of  secret  foreign  accounts.  According  to 
the  Indictment,  two  salesmen  directed  about 
75 '>  of  the  commissions  earned  by  them  to 
the  Swiss  account  of  a  foreign  corporation, 
wholly  controlled  by  themselves,  on  the  false 
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pretext  that  the  corporation  had  earned  these 
commissions.  They  thereby  attempted  to 
evade  payment  of  taxes  on  about  75  i  ol 
their  Income. 

D.    OTHER    VIOLATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  briefly 
adverted  to  the  use  of  secret  foreign  accounts 
in  connection  with  the  irregular  financial 
transactions  surrounding  our  military  es- 
tablishment in  Vietnam.  Specifically,  the 
Investigation  revealed  that  a  bank  account 
In  Switzerland  was  opened  In  1966  by  an 
American  with  strong  underworld  connec- 
tions who  was  acting  as  a  representative  of 
several  United  States  suppUers  of  service 
clubs  and  of  a  United  States  government 
hotel  and  recreation  center  maintained  pri- 
marily for  Americans  In  Saigon. 

Since  that  time,  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
American  food  suppliers  have  caused  varying 
amounts  to  be  deposited  In  this  account. 
Prom  time  to  time  withdrawals  were  made  by 
checks  signed  with  a  code  name  In  favor  of 
certain  non-commissioned  officers  who  were 
responsible  for  the  purchases  of  th^  service 
clubs  and  in  favor  of  the  American  civilian 
manager  of  the  government  operated  recrea- 
tion center.  The  account  was  used  as  a  kind 
of  cleskTlng  house  for  funds  being  paid  by 
the  suppliers  to  the  clubs'  buyers.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  passed  through  this  and  similar  related 
Swiss  accounts. 

Possible  fraud  on  creditors  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  can  also  be  perpetrated  through 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  accounts.  One  In- 
dictment we  obtained  charged  the  president 
of  a  movie  production  concern  with  p)erjury 
when  he  testified,  at  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing Involving  his  company,  that  be  did  not 
have  a  Swiss  bank  account. 

Another  case,  and  one  which  Ideally  Illus- 
trates the  potential  effectiveness  of  Title  II 
of  your  bill.  Is  the  Vltello  Investigation. 
During  an  Investigation  conducted  by  my 
office,  we  were  able  to  establish  that  in  the 
early  1960's  a  bookmaker  In  Boston  named 
Francis  A.  Vltello  opened  a  secret  account 
at  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  under  the 
code  name  Unltechnlc  Finance  Corporation 
Subaccount  Boston.  Although  Mr.  Vltello 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  little  financial  sub- 
stance, his  Subaccount  Boston  as  of  March 
1964  had  a  credit  balance  of  81.216.471.32. 
Ironically.  In  March  1964.  one  of  Mr.  Vltello's 
associates,  who  was  then  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington attorney,  stole  over  8700.000  of  these 
funds  by  fraudulently  transferring  that  sum 
to  another  Swiss  bank  under  a  forged  au- 
thorization letter.  Vltello  was  able  to  recover 
the  money  partially  through  the  Investiga- 
tive efforts  of  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agent  who  did  not  report  the  transaction 
to  IRS  and  who  was  later  convicted  of 
bribery  in  an  unrelated  matter.  Because  of 
the  complex  nature  of  the  transaction,  many 
aspects  of  which  are  still  shrouded  in  sec- 
recy, the  problem  In  proving  a  violation  of 
U.S.  law  may  be  difficult  to  overcome.  Had 
Title  n  been  p>a£sed  prior  to  this  transac- 
tion, and  had  Mr.  Vltello  failed  to  report 
the  transfer  of  the  more  than  $1  million  to 
S-wltzerland,  It  Is  likely  that  these  pros- 
ecutorial problems  would  be  substantially 
minimized. 

We  also  have  reason  to  t>elleve  that  com- 
panies controlled  by  United  States  citizens 
may  be  LUegally  trading  In  gold,  and  In- 
formation is  needed  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem.  For  example,  one  of 
the  foreign  based  corporations  controlled  by 
Bernard  Comfeld.  an  American  citizen,  made 
a  profit  of  nearly  89.000,000  by  bujrlng  and 
selling  gold  In  a  one  week  period  during 
the  Spring  of  1968. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  as  United 
States  Attorney.  I  unqualifiedly  support  leg- 
islation designed  to  eliminate  the  abuses 
flowing  frotn  the  use  by  Americans  of  secret 
foreign  accounts.  I  am  concerned,  however. 


with  reports  that  some  of  the  largest  domes- 
tic banks  have  opposed  effective  legislation 
such  as  the  House  Bill  and  the  one  before 
this  Committee.  I  am  still  more  concerned 
since,  as  I  understand  It,  the  main  ground 
of  criticism  from  the  banks  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  law  ImpKise  tinreason- 
able  record-keeping  burdens  upon  them. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  domestic  banks 
that  have  opp>06ed  the  bill  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  very  same  banks  that  have  opened 
foreign  branches  which  provide  secret  nimi- 
bered  accounts  to  their  customers,  who  In 
aU  too  many  Instances  are  United  States 
citizens  Intent  on  violating  United  States 
law.  These  banks  have  successfully  sought 
the  advantages  of  both  worlds — ready  access 
to  United  States  capital  and  the  protection 
of  secrecy  laws  of  countries  tiat  welcome 
our  dollars  but  refuse  our  subpoenas.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  failed  to  police 
themselves  so  that  their  foreign  faclUtles 
are  not  abused  by  United  States  citizens, 
they  have  always  resisted  efforts  to  reqtilre 
the  production  In  the  United  States  of  the 
records  of  their  foreign  branches  on  the 
ground  that  such  production  would  under- 
mine the  ability  of  their  foreign  branches 
to  compete  with  local  banks,  and  now  they 
oppose  effective  legislation. 

Passage  of  effective  legislation  is  vital  at 
this  time  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  In 
recent  years  the  United  States  Government 
has  at  last  shown  a  willingness  to  commit 
Its  powers  and  resources  to  stamping  out 
criminal  conduct  committed  by  the  wealthy 
through  the  use  of  secret  foreign  accounts. 
Those  who  would  perpetrate  these  crimes 
are  fully  aware  of  this  commitment  and  are 
anxiously  awaiting  to  see  whether  It  U  a 
permanent  part  of  our  law  enforcement 
programs  or  a  transitory  whim  that  will 
shortly  disappear.  If  a  bill  such  as  your 
Committee's  c&nnot  be  enacted.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  commitment  will  no  longer  be 
taken  seriously  and  that  crimes  of  this  sort 
will    continue    to    flourish. 

Second,  the  defeat  of  effective  legislation 
will  have  other  serious  Implications.  Wher- 
ever we  turn  today  we  find  a  deep  concern 
over  crime  rates,  especially  those  violent 
crimes  that  are  lumped  together  under  the 
heading  "crime  In  the  streets"  and  are  gen- 
erally committed  by  the  poor.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  purportedly  declared  a  war  on 
crime,  and  many  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  this  Congress  providing  for  remedies  such 
as  no-knock  searches,  preventive  detention 
and  other  measures  which  impose  far  more 
than  record-keeping  burdens  on  various 
classes  of  persons. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed,  if  the 
Administration's  war  on  crime  were  ever  to 
be  viewed  as  solely\  war  on  the  crimes  of  the 
poor  and  underprivileged,  for  there  la  no 
faster  way  of  dissipating  respect  for  law 
and  order  than  creating  the  Impression  that 
the  law  is  only  enforced  as  to  certain  groups 
of  persons  and  that  others  can  commit  crimes 
with  Impunity.  We  must  be  willing  to  stand 
by  our  national  goal  of  equal  Justice  under 
law.  Basic  common  sense  and  fairness  tell  us 
this. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  ovir 
country  rests  In  substantial  part  upon  the 
willingness  of  free  men  freely  to  contribute 
their  proportionate  share  to  the  national 
revenue.  Our  strength  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
loyalty,  Industry  and  will  of  the  average  man 
who  works  hard,  raises  his  family,  and  be- 
lieves in  the  responsibilities  of  his  citizen- 
ship. We  cannot  expect  the  millions  of  these 
honest  Americans,  black  and  white,  young 
and  old,  to  pay  taxes  without  question — to 
dig  deeply  Into  {>ockets  already  trimmed  by 
Inflation — If  their  Government  Is  wllUng  to 
overlook  the  fraud  of  those  wealthy  and 
powerful  citizens  who  have  discovered  In 
foreign  bank  secrecy  an  almost  totally  secure 
means  by  which  to  evade  taxes  on  millions  of 
dollars  of  yearly  Income. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  laws  must  be 
changed  so  that  the  abuses  of  the  past  will 
be  stopped.  I  am  confident  that  this  Com- 
mittee, with  Its  wisdom  and  Judgment,  will 
act  to  Insure  that  result. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  LAW— KIWANIS 
TV  SHOWS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Kiwanis 
International,  which  is  noted  for  its 
many  civic  endeavors  and  which  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  voluntary  action, 
has  prepared  a  series  of  10  TV  shows, 
each  30  minutes  in  length,  on  current 
subjects  where  the  law  and  society  meet. 
It  is  called  You  and  the  Law. 

These  shows  start  this  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  area  over  WRC-TV,  9  to 
9:30  a.m.,  with  the  opening  show  featur- 
ing the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
Senator  Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Griffin  has  the  added  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  past  president  of  the 
Traverse  City.  Mich.,  Kiwanis  Club.  I 
might  add  that  I  am  proud  to  be  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Camelback  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

These  10  TV  shows  by  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national cover  such  subjects  as  drug 
abuse  and  campus  unrest  and  will  be 
carried  during  the  coming  months  over 
75  stations  in  the  United  States,  plus  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  TV  net- 
work, all  in  cooperation  with  local  Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

Host  for  the  series  is  Raymond  Burr, 
noted  TV  star,  who  will  receive  the  Ki- 
wanis Decency  Award,  the  KayDee,  later 
this  month  in  Detroit  at  the  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational Convention.  A  different  p>anel 
of  college  students  also  appears  on  each 
show. 

A  list  of  the  featured  guests  and  dates 
for  the  Kiwanis  "You  and  the  Law" 
shows  in  the  Washington  area  follows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

YotJ  AND  THB  Law 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  ten 
"You  and  the  Law"  programs  to  be  shown 
on  WRC-TV,  9:00  AM  to  9:30  AM  on  con- 
secutive Sundays  beginning  June  7,  with 
the  name(s)  of  the  guest  (s)  appearing  on 
such  show. 

Air  date,  guest,  and  program  number: 

June  7,  1970:  Sen.  Robert  Grlffln,  9. 

June  14.  1970:  Sheriff  Joe  Woods,  Cook 
County.  111.,  4. 

June  21,  1970:  Judge  Gordon  Tinker,  Tor- 
onto, Canada.  12. 

June  28.  1970:  Hon.  Sam  Yorty.  Mayor; 
Ret.  Police  Sgt.  Joe  Johnson.  Los  Angeles.  13. 

July  5.  1970:  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson, 
Washington,  D.C.,  10. 

July  12.  1970:  Hon.  Preston  Smith,  Gover- 
nor of  Texas.  5. 

July  19,  1970:  Hon.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  Arkansas.  6. 

July  26,  1970:  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  San 
Francisco  State.  7. 

Aug.  2.  1970:  John  Ingersol,  Dlr.,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics;  Dr.  Ed  Blomqulst,  USC, 
8. 

Aug.  9,  1970:  Jackson  N.  KrlU.  Asst.  to  Di- 
rector. U.S.  Secret  Service,  11. 
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SENATOR  MOSS-  SPEECH  ON  CIGA- 
RETTE ADVERTISING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
cigarette  advertising  is  due  to  go  ofT  the 
air  on  January  2,  many  individuals  and 


groups  who  supported  the  recently  en- 
sw:ted  legislation  are  asking:  "What  is 
next  in  the  anticigarette  campaign?  Will 
the  tobacco  industry  seek  to  step  up  its 
advertising  in  other  media?  If  so,  what 
can  be  done?  Aie  the  present  anticiga- 
rette ads  as  effective  as  they  can  be?" 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  who  led  the 
fight  on  TV  cigarette  advertising  in  the 
Senate,  discusses  these  and  other  aspects 
of  the  cigarette  controversy  in  a  speech 
given  to  the  National  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  Diseases  Association  Confer- 
ence at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  27.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  find  the  speech 
of  interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FirruRE  Controls  on  Cigarette  Ads 
(Speech  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss) 

I  appreciate  very  much  having  this  opp)or- 
tunlty  to  meet  with  you  today  and  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  health  Issues  that 
face  our  Nation.  We  are  here  not  only  on  the 
occasion  of  your  annual  meeting,  but  on  the 
eve  of  the  new  and  most  exciting  "kick  the 
habit"  campaign  which  you  are  mounting 
next  month  to  Increase  the  public  awareness 
of  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking.  I  don't 
believe  I  need  tell  any  of  you  here  that  the 
smoking  and  health  problem  is  of  primary 
Interest  to  me. 

The  American  people  already  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  its  various  State  and  local  af- 
filiates In  our  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Your  association  has  a  proud  history 
as  the  pioneer  among  the  voluntary  health 
agencies.  From  those  days  more  than  60  years 
ago  when  a  bright-colored  stamp  first  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Christmas  tradition,  your 
people  have  worked  with  a  true  dedication 
to  eradicate  a  disease  that  once  was  consid- 
ered our  greatest  scourge.  Thanks  In  great 
part  to  your  efforts  In  casefindlng,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  education,  tuberculosis 
Is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  if  any  of  our  younger  friends  would 
know  what  we  meant  by  such  words  as  "white 
plague." 

We  are  grateful,  too,  that  you  did  not  rest 
on  your  laurels  or  fade  out  of  the  picture 
once  the  major  part  of  your  Job  was  done. 
Your  leadership  showed  great  wisdom  in 
broadening  the  scope  of  your  concern  to  in- 
clude other  respiratory  diseases,  principally 
bronchitis  and  emphysema.  These  diseases 
are  fast  moving  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  our 
most  notorious  killers  and  dlsablers.  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  how  many  of  our  citizens 
have  had  their  productive  lives  cut  short  by 
these  lung  crlpplers;  how  many  live  in  mor- 
tal fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  draw 
that  next  tortured  breath;  how  their  family 
stability  has  been  threatened.  Nor  do  I  need 
to  tell  you  what  these  diseases  cost  the  Na- 
tion m  terms  of  these  lost  skills  and  In  terms 
of  the  dollars  spent  In  disability  payments, 
which  never  can  compensate  for  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  the  victims  and  their  families. 

You  know  these  facts  all  too  well — they 
are  the  basics  of  your  program.  And  most 
certainly  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  one 
of  the  most  impKirtant  contributory  factors 
In  the  development  of  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema Is  cigarette  smoking.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son for  the  "kick  the  habit"  camptalgn.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  lmi>ortance  of 
this  month-long  campaign,  not  only  to  pres- 
ent generations  of  smokers,  but  to  future 
generations  who  can  be  spiared  the  agonies 
of  bronchitis  and  emphysema  and  lung  can- 
cer I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  efforts. 

This  camp>€ilgn   Is   not  your  first  venture 


into  the  smoking  and  health  field  by  Any 
means,  and  again,  the  public  owes  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  NTA  for  being  In  the  front  ranks 
of  anti-smoking  forces — as  one  of  the  orga- 
nizations which  urged  President  Kennedy 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  study 
the  problem,  and  as  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  national  Interagency  council  on 
smoking  and  health.  Your  educational  pro- 
gram— radio  and  TV  spots,  and  pamphlets — 
has  been  a  most  effective  one. 

I,  too,  have  long  been  a  foe  of  cigarettes 
and  the  tobacco  Interests.  Over  the  past  ten 
years  I  have  Introduced  legislation  of  vari- 
ous kinds  with  the  hope  that  I  might  aid  In 
reducing  the  toll  of  death  and  desuuctlon 
which  we  know  Is  associated  with  smoking. 
Regrettably  those  early  efforts  bore  little 
fruit,  though  they  may  have  paved  the  way 
for  our  later  successes.  But  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  part  In  shaping  the  latest 
legislation,  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act,  which  the  President  signed 
Into  law  April  1.  Why  he  chose  to  sign  this 
bin  in  the  evening,  after  newspaper  and 
television  news  deadlines  had  passed,  we 
win  never  know.  To  me.  It  was  extremely 
dlsap{K)lntlng  that  he  did  not  hold  the  tradi- 
tional sig^ng  ceremonies  so  that  those  who 
were  vitally  concerned,  representatives  of 
your  Eissoclatlon  and  the  other  voluntary 
groups  could  be  present.  Certainly  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude  should  have  warranted  such 
attention,  for  clearly  It  is  a  piece  of  land- 
mark legislation. 

In  this  bin  the  Congress  took  a  giant  step 
forward  In  making  It  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  exert  Its  sovereign  jxjwer 
to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  citi- 
zens. I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  this 
legislation  a  triumph  over  greed  and  power. 
We  cut  the  purse  strings  on  a  mllUon  dollar 
expense  account,  and,  what  is  more  Im- 
portant, put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  Insidious  Influences  we  have  ever 
had  on  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 

When  commercial  electronic  broadcasting 
began  in  the  1920's  nobody  covild  have  antlcl- 
p>ated  the  significance  of  its  role  In  shaping 
men's  minds  and  directing  their  Judgments. 
Even  today  there  are  questions  about  how 
strong  an  Influence  radio  and  television  real- 
ly are.  But  I  don't  think  anyone  can  question 
the  fact  that  television  commercials  have 
played  a  very  large  p>art  in  creating  the  social 
acceptability  of  cigarette  smoking.  For  years 
tliese  commercials  have  dominated  the  air- 
ways. Day  and  night,  especially  durtng  the 
so-called  "prime"  hours  In  the  evening,  these 
messages  have  Infiltrated  our  homes.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  adults  of  all  persuasions, 
smokers  and  non-smokers  alike  have  been 
exposed  to  the  Impression  that  cigarette 
smoking  and  the  good  and  glamorous  life  go 
together.  In  fact,  cigarette  smoking  Is  the 
sine  quo  non  of  the  glamorous  living !  Young- 
sters, even  before  they  can  read,  can  readily 
sing  the  cigarette  Jingles  and  readily  learn 
to  equate  smoking  with  an  Image  of  sophis- 
tication. The  advertising  copy  writers  have 
even  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  deli- 
cate, interpersonal  jwoblems  can  be  solved 
merely  by  sharing  a  cigarette,  though  It  has 
never  been  Indicated  who  gets  the  more 
dangerous  half  of  the  smoke,  he  or  she. 

Each  message,  taken  singly,  may  not  leave 
much  of  an  Impression;  but  multiply  that 
Impression  by  the  thousands  that  are  beamed 
out  every  month  and  you  will  see  that  this 
Is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Indeed,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  13.3  billion  messages 
are  being  broadcast  throughout  the  nation 
every  month.  No  other  Industry  uses  tele- 
vision to  this  extent. 

But  this  era  Is  coming  to  an  end.  In  Just  a 
little  over  six  months  we  will  not  only  take 
Salem  out  of  the  country,  we  will  take  It 
completely  off  the  air.  After  January  1,  1971, 
our  children  will  no  longer  be  expKised  to  the 
allure  of  handsome  men  and  elegant  women 
filling  their  lungs  with  death-dealing  smoke. 


Adults  who  are  desperately  trying  to  quit 
will  no  longer  have  their  resolve  shaken  by 
the  sight  of  a  manly  figure  on  horseback  In- 
dulging In  self-pollution.  AU  that  will  be 
left  to  remind  us  of  smoking  will  be  those 
messages  which  warn  that  any  who  continue 
In  this  folly  are  taking  a  serious  risk. 

In  payment  for  decades  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertizing, I  believe  that  broadcasters  have  a 
moral  and  a  legal  obligation  to  run  health 
announcements  (read:  anti-cigarette  com- 
mercials) until  the  residual  harmful  effects 
of  more  than  a  blUlon  dollars  of  commercial 
advertising  has  been  dissipated. 

What  will  happen  next?  Where  will  the 
tobacco  comi>anle8  go  from  here?  One  can 
only  speculate  on  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  Obviously  they  will  move  In  other 
directions,  find  other  media  for  their  ad- 
vertising. In  the  press  and  trade  Journals 
tobacco  representatives  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  do  plan  to  spend  more 
money  In  magazines,  In  outdoor  displays, 
and  in  sales  promotion,  but  not  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  amount  now  being  spent  on 
television.  If  they  did,  say  these  reports,  our 
magazines  would  look  something  like  mall 
order  catalogues.  The  tobacco  companies 
probably  will  not  go  to  this  extreme,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease In  advertising  In  our  newspapers  and 
magazines.  There  Is,  In  fact,  some  Indica- 
tion that  this  is  already  happening. 

Last  year,  you  may  recall,  I  made  an  In- 
formal survey  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
In  regard  to  their  attitude  toward  cigarette 
advertising  In  the  event  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision ban  became  effective.  I  found  myself 
both  encouraged  and  troubled  by  the  results 
of  that  survey.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
number  which  said  they  no  longer  carried 
cigarette  ads  and  by  the  number  who  said 
that  they  would  cease  to  run  such  ads  in 
the  future.  I  hope  they  will  stick  by  their 
guns,  even  In  the  face  of  decreases  In  rev- 
enue. I  was  disappointed  In  reviewing  the 
responses  to  my  survey  by  the  number  of 
newspapers  that  felt  there  should  be  no 
inhibition  on  cigarette  advertising,  even 
though  the  product  has  been  cited  as  being 
dangerous  to  health.  Unfortunately,  publish- 
ers who  take  this  attitude  may  well  succumb 
to  the  blandishments  of  the  tobacco  In- 
terests and  absorb  some  of  this  free-floating 
advertising  money. 

There  are  other  indications  that  the  to- 
bacco comp>anles  aren't  going  to  let  the  ban 
on  broadcast  advertising  affect  their  busi- 
ness. A  direct  mall  campaign  Is  already  un- 
derway by  one  firm:  packages  appear  to  be 
going  Into  homes  all  over  the  country  In- 
discriminately. To  me,  this  is  on  a  par  with 
their  television  commercials — both  Insidious 
and  dangerous.  I  have  seen  letters  from 
distraught  parents  whose  young  children 
were  able  to  open  the  packages  and  sample 
the  wares  before  any  adult  knew  they  had 
come  In  the  madl. 

I  dont  know  whether  theje  Is  any  way  we 
can  stop  this  practice.  But  I  am  Investi- 
gating the  situation,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  win  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  misuse  of  the 
malls  In  this  manner. 

I  have  learned,  also,  that  the  cigarette 
oomp>anles  are  planning  t»  buy  up  as  much 
outdoor  advertising  sp>ace  as  they  can.  Again, 
I  can  see  no  way  at  this  time  to  stop  such 
activity,  but  I  can  say  this — if  the  tobacco 
interests  plan  to  flood  the  country  with  their 
outrageous  ads,  whether  It  be  In  print,  on 
billboards,  or  on  the  sides  of  racing  cars, 
or  by  whatever  means.  I  wlU  not  hesitate  to 
call  upx)n  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
put  Into  effect  Its  trade  regulation  requir- 
ing a  health  warning  In  each  piece  of  such 
advertising. 

There  Is  a  six-month  delay  from  the  time 
the  FTC  notifies  Congress  of  the  regulation 
until  it  beccHnes  effective,  but  I  think  the 
threat  of   such   action   will   be   enough   to 
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cause  the  tobacco  companies  to  pull  in 
their  horns.  The  new  legislation  we  passed 
this  year  has  given  us  a  powerful  weapon, 
one  that  was  not  at  our  dlspoeal  belore. 

Another  provision  of  the  1970  cigarette 
bill  which  gives  us  some  added  clout  is  the 
new  wording  oi  tlie  warning  label.  The  1965 
legislation  was  too  weak,  saying  simply  that 
smoking  -maV  be  hazardous  to  health.  I 
was  not  happy  with  that  wording;  it  was 
a  compromise,  arrived  at  by  sacrificing  the 
right  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments  to   regulate   cigarette   adverUslng. 

The  new  wording  did  not  oome  about  eas- 
ily either  Various  versions  were  offered.  One 
read  •■warning;  the  surgeon  general  has  de- 
termined that  cigarette  smoking  is  danger- 
ous to  your  health  and  may  cause  lung 
cancer  or  other  diseases.'  Another  cautioned 
that  "excessive"  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
your  health.  I  spoke  out  against  the  word 
excessive  In  this  context  because  It  sug- 
eened  that  anything  less  than  excessive 
would  be  harmless.  The  new  bill  may  not 
be  completelv  ideal  but  It  is  a  positive  state- 
ment not  likely  to  mislead.  There  are  no 
"Us  •  "poeslbillties."  or  "maybe's"  in  the 
labe'l  which,  after  November  1,  will  reed 
■warning:  the  surgeon  general  has  deter- 
mined that  cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous 
to  your  health. ■■ 

Do  smokers  really  pay  any  attention  to 
these  warnings?  That  I  cannot  say.  It  Is  en- 
tlrelv  possible  that  some  never  see  It.  Many 
Ignore  It  as  a  defense  against  admitting 
that  their  habit  Is  a  bad  one.  The  importarit 
fact  Is  that  this  new.  stronger  warning  is 
now  the  law!  Like  caustic  household  clean- 
ing products  or  poisonous  sprays,  cigarettes 
must  be  clearly  marked  as  dangerous.  This 
can  be  a  useful  tool  In  educating  the  public. 
Surely  the  government  would  not  require 
such  a  stern  warning  if  there  were  any  doubt 
about  the  scientific  evidence  of  harm. 

These  past  six  and  a  half  years  have  not 
been  easy  ones  for  the  foes  of  cigarette 
smoking.  It  Is  no  simple  task  to  compete 
against  the  most  powerful  economic  forces 
in  the  country.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  your  association  has  been  able  to  sus- 
tain this  campaign  over  such  a  long  period 
without  losing  the  public  Interest.  Indeed, 
the  very  opposite  U  true.  Public  interest  is 
high  and  the  public  response  to  yotir  efforts 
13  gratifying.  Im  told  by  my  friends  in  the 
national  clearinghouse  for  smoking  and 
health  that  a  recent  TV  announcement  of- 
fering help  in  cutting  down  on  smoking 
brought  in  replies  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  day. 
Some  five  million  copies  of  the  smoker's  self- 
test  kit  were  distributed  by  the  clearing- 
house in  connection  with  the  five-day  tele- 
vision series  aired  by  National  Educational 
Television  In  March.  Your  own  experience 
with  requests  for  information  must  have 
been  the  same. 

Clearly  Interest  Is  here.  It  Is  further 
evidenced  by  such  activities  as  the  "smoke 
out"  campaign  organized  by  students  in  a 
New  England  town  to  help  residents  kick  the 
habit  and  raise  funds  for  scholarships.  Or 
the  "cough  In"  held  by  a  radio  station  In 
Boston  which  resulted  not  only  In  more  than 
5.000  no-smoklng  pledges  from  listeners  but 
the  removal  of  cigarette  vending  machines 
from  six  area  hospitals.  These  are  but  two 
of  the  Ideas  that  are  being  developed  all  over 
the  ccfuntry.  Business  and  Industry  are  also 
aware  of  the  smoking  and  health  problem 
and  have  Joined  the  anti-smoking  campaign. 
A  number  of  businesses  have  offered  bonuses 
to  employees  who  quit,  while  several  Insur- 
ance companies  are  giving  lower  premium 
rates  to  those  who  do  not  smoke. 

Perhaps  the  most  concrete  evidence  we 
have  on  this  growing  public  concern — and 
the  best  answer  to  those  who  would  still 
scoff  at  our  efforts — lies  In  the  simple  fact 
that  people  are  giving  up  smoking.  There 
are   an  estimated  22   million  ex-smokers  In 


the  counuy  today.  In  1968  the  total  U.S. 
consumption  of  cigarettes  dropped  1.12  per 
cent,  while  last  year  there  was  a  further 
drop  of  1.64  per  cent.  Another  significant 
fact  Is  that  those  who  continue  to  smoke 
apparently  are  smoking  less.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  cigarettes  went  down  2.71 
per  cent  In  1968  and  3.14  per  cent  In  1969. 
This  Is  "proof  positive"  that  these  years  of 
hard  work  and  frustration  are  beginning  to 
pay  off. 

But  please  do  not  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
complacency.  This  Is  a  gratifying  record,  but 
there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  There  are 
still  the  many  thousands  of  smokers  who 
want  to  quit,  but  who  may  need  further 
reinforcement  in  their  resolve,  and  there  are 
still  the  hard  core  among  the  smokers  who 
need  further  to  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
continuing  this  dangerous  habit. 

How  you  go  about  your  appeal  to  these 
various  groups  I  leave  to  you  who  are  experts 
in  this  area.  I  would  hope  that  concentrated 
programs,  such  as  your  "kick  the  habit"  cam- 
paign will  be  carried  out  by  all  concerned 
agencies.  I  certainly  hope  that  radio  and 
television  spots  will  continue  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  get  more  sp)ace  In  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  counter  the  in- 
crease in  cigarette  advertising. 

There  Is  yet  another  group  of  citizens 
who  must  not  be  overlooked.  They  have 
suffered  silently  in  the  past.  I  refer  to  the 
nonsmokers,  particularly  those  who  suffer 
from  chronic  respiratory  Illness  or  who  have 
a  sp)eclflc  allergy  to  tobacco  smoke.  These 
people  are  made  Ul  by  tobacco  smoke  In  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  they  do  not  like 
to  carry  the  odor  of  other  people's  smoke  In 
their  clothing,  and  they  are  complaining 
about  It.  Apparently  their  numbers  are  large 
enough  to  have  some  effect,  for  three  air- 
lines have  already  voluntarily  provided  sep- 
arate seating  for  nonsmokers  on  their  larger 
aircraft  and  two  plan  to  extend  this  service 
to  other  planes  In  their  fleets.  The  PAA  Is 
considering  a  petition  to  require  all  airlines 
to  take  such  action,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  considering  similar  peti- 
tions relating  to  smoking  on  Interstate 
buses. 

In  light  of  the  current  concern  about  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  It  certainly  is 
appropriate  to  bring  home  the  point  that 
smokers  are  polluting  the  air  around  them 
and  causing  distress  to  nonsmokers  in  the 
area.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  Is  not  known 
for  certain  that  there  Is  permanent  harm 
done  to  the  nonsmoker;  yet  smoke  In  res- 
taurants, offices,  and  other  public  places  Is 
an  Irritant  and  an  annoyance.  Indeed,  I 
wonder  why  more  of  our  health  agencies  have 
not  taken  the  Initiative  to  ban  smoking  dur- 
ing meetings  and  conferences.  If  not  from 
their  business  offices. 

This  leads  to  another  area  in  which  a  good 
deal  more  should  be  done — and  that  Is  the 
matter  of  smoking  In  hospitals  and  other 
medical  care  facilities.  Your  membership  and 
your  staffs  Include  physicians  and  hospital 
personnel.  You  are,  therefore.  In  an  excellent 
position  to  carry  the  anti-smoking  campaign 
Into  these  "hallowed"  halls.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  put  a  patient  Into  a  hospital  to  im- 
prove his  health  and  then  subject  him  to  the 
smoke  from  visitor's  cigarettes.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  provide  medical  care  on  one 
floor  and  yet  sell,  on  another  floor  the  very 
Instrument  which  Is  helping  to  overload  the 
patient  count. 

I  have  heard  many  arguments  that  the 
patient  who  Is  Eilready  under  stress  should 
not  be  asked  to  give  up  smoking;  or  that  con- 
tracts with  vending  machine  operators  make 
It  difficult  to  remove  these  devices:  that  staff 
time  will  be  lost  because  some  will  have  to 
leave  the  building  to  get  cigarettes. 

These  arguments  do  not  hold  water.  Many 
Institutions  throughout  the  country  have 
already  taken  steps  to  restrict  smoking  and 


eliminate  sale  of  cigarettes  on  the  premises — 
one  such  Is  the  New  York  City  Hospital  sys- 
tem. 

Physicians  who  use  these  facilities  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  health  needs  of  all  patients 
not  Just  those  under  their  care.  With  your 
encouragement  It  should  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  smoking  Is  eliminated  com- 
pletely from  our  health  care  facilities. 

Physicians  in  their  private  practice  have 
an  obligation  to  counsel  all  of  their  patients 
about  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 
Again,  I  would  urge  you  to  work  with  all 
health  professions  In  your  communities  to 
encourage  this  counseling  and  to  help  dis- 
courage the  smoking  habit  by  eliminating 
smoking  in  clinics  and  reception  rooms. 

I  shall  continue  the  fight  in  Congress.  I 
have  Jtist  introduced  a  bill  to  terminate 
price  support  programs  for  tobacco,  as  well 
as  export  subsidies  to  send  tobacco  abroad. 
It  has  always  been  an  embarraslng  dichotomy 
that  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one 
hand  warns  the  public  of  the  dangers  of 
smoking,  while  on  the  other  hand  uses  tax 
money  to  support  the  production  of  the 
noxious  plant.  The  public  Is  disturbed  by 
this  hypocrisy,  and  I  feel  that  I  will  have 
considerable  citizen  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Now  at  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  economic  importance  of  tobacco  In 
this  country,  particularly  In  the  southern 
States,  and  I  realize  that  removal  of  these 
price  supports  will  cause  some  dislocation 
In  the  tobacco  market.  However,  I  will  say 
again  as  I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  will  support  whole- 
heartedly any  legislation  designed  to  help 
the  tobacco  farmer  adjust  to  new  types  of 
farming.  Since  the  demands  for  tobacco  are 
already  diminishing  somewhat  because  of  the 
wider  use  of  filters  and  the  Introduction  of 
slim  cigarettes,  I  do  not  think  production 
changes  will  be  sharp  or  sudden. 

Now,  I  know  I  have  talked  too  long.  But 
the  temptation  Is  great.  There  are  so  many 
things  one  can  say — so  many  aspects  of  the 
tobacco  problem  to  be  discussed,  that  It  is 
hard  to  cut  off  the  discussion.  Certainly, 
when  I  have  as  receptive  tind  as  Influential 
an  audience  as  this  one. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
will  continue  down  whatever  legislative  path 
offers  realistic  hope  of  curbing  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  thus,  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  I  welcome  your  lead- 
ership and  your  supjwrt. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  EFFORTS  OF 
SENATOR  NELSON  TO  HALT  POP- 
ULATION GROWTH 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  concern 
about  the  rapid  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment has  grown  tremendously, 
especially  since  the  nationwide  Earth 
Day  teach-ins  on  April  22.  Complement- 
inR  this  growth  of  interest  in  fighting 
pollution  is  an  awareness  that  basic  to 
all  our  environmental  problems  is  exces- 
sive population  growth.  Until  we  realize 
that  earth  is  a  finite  sphere  with  a  finite 
amount  of  resources  which  can  support 
only  a  finite  population,  we  will  not  solve 
our  environmental,  social,  or  economic 
problems. 

Concern  about  our  environment,  then, 
must  begin  with  a  commitment  to  check 
excessive  population  growth.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Nelson,  has  been  among 
the  first  to  realize  that  environmental 
quality  is  dependent  upon  a  stable  popu- 
lation growth  rate.  He  has  repeatedly 
called  for  increased  educational  and  re- 
search programs  to  develop  more  safe, 
effective  contraceptives.  I  especially  ap- 
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predate  his  strong  support  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  my  family  planning  bill,  S.  2108,  as 
well  as  my  resolution  that  I  will  intro- 
duce shortly  to  put  the  Senate  on  record 
in  favor  of  developing  a  population  sta- 
bilization policy  for  the  United  States. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  draws  attention  to  Senator  Nel- 
son's distinguished  efforts  to  achieve 
population  stabilization.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Population — The  Biggest  Villain 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  who  has 
been  criss-crossing  the  country  on  a  17-stop 
Elarth  Day  tour,  put  his  flnger  on  what  we 
believe  Is  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment— the  "unrestrained,  spiralling 
population  growth." 

Nelson  Is  concerned  with  population  pro- 
jections for  this  coimtry — from  the  present 
205  mllUon  to  300  million  by  the  year  2000— 
and  what  this  will  mean  for  our  quality  of 
living.  Another  100  million  people  In  the  next 
30  years,  he  warns,  ■'will  precariously  strtdn 
our  bousing,  recreational  facilities,  minerals 
and  energy  resources,  plant  and  animal  life, 
education,  health,  transportation,  social  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities." 

On  a  global  scale,  the  outlook  Is  even 
worse.  The  now-famlllar  projections  put  the 
world's  population  in  the  year  2000  at  more 
than  6  billion,  or  double  the  present  num- 
ber. If  current  birth  rates  continue  un- 
checked, the  earth  would  contain  15  billion 
people  by  the  year  2045,  when  children  bom 
this  year  would  be  75. 

Within  the  lifetimes  of  these  children, 
some  of  the  world's  major  cities  would  have 
populations  of  a  billion  or  more.  In  India, 
to  take  one  grisly  example,  there  would  be  at 
least  five  cities  of  60  million. 

The  problems  of  pollution — dirty  air. 
dirty  water,  etc. — fade  before  the  prospyects 
of  this  avalanche  of  people.  The  damages 
such  overcrowding  would  do  to  the  already- 
diminishing  quality  of  life  are  Incalculable. 
Unfortunately,  the  population  clock  cannot 
be  ttimed  back.  It  wlU  take  a  massive, 
worldwide  education  campaign  to  do  the 
only  thing  possible — slow  it  down. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  FOR- 
MER GOV.  GRANT  SAWYER  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA,  RENO 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  former 
Nevada  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  returned  to 
his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Nevada 
at  Reno,  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address  June  6.  As  an  £dumnus  of  the 
same  great  university,  I  was  among  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  the  impressive 
ceremonies  and  were  moved  by  the  sensi- 
tive, persuasive  words  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker. 

At  a  time  when  a  large  segment  of 
American  society  is  deeply  divided  on  the 
perplexing  problems  before  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  it  was  rewarding  to  hear 
a  man  speak  of  both  the  old  and  new 
generations  with  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding. His  remarks  offered  none  of 
the  emotional  rhetoric  so  often  heard  in 
this  troubled  era.  He  hurled  no  accusa- 
tions; assessed  no  blame;  condemned  no 
group  or  individual.  Instead,  he  quietly 
examined  the  many  strengths  of  Amer- 
ica, the  need  for  constructive  change  and 
the  procedure  by  which  young  people 


may  effectively  bring  about  social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  refcwms. 

Governor  Sawyer's  remarks  were 
brief,  but  they  clearly  enunciated  the 
responsibilities  that  must  be  engaged  by 
the  class  of  1970.  Most  inspiring  of  all, 
however,  was  the  speaker's  reaffirmation 
of  faith  in  the  democratic  ideal  and  in 
the  destiny  of  a  great  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  this  dis- 
tinguished Nevada  citizen  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Grant  Sawyer 

For  Just  a  very  few  minutes.  I  would  like 
to  plainly  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
things  that  It  seems  to  me  are  the  concern 
of  Americans  of  all  ages. 

Looking  at  the  darkest  side,  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  In  a  state  of  desp>alring 
confusion.  They  see  much  -that  they  fear — 
much  that  they  are  Inclined  to  hate.  They 
look  with  bewilderment  upon  a  war  that  they 
do  not  understand,  upon  a  man-made  reces- 
sion accompanied  by  run-away  inflation  thus 
far  unabated,  upwn  race  problems  Increas- 
ingly more  severe,  and  upon  what  appears 
to  be  a  widening  gap  between  young  and 
old — all  accompanied  by  riots,  destruction, 
physical  confrontation,  and  death  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  campuses. 

Surely  the  situation  Is  not  as  desperate 
as  I  have  described  It.  Yet  It  would  not  serve 
any  purpose.  It  seems  to  me,  for  me  to  Ignore 
It  or  to  recount  now  the  almost  Incredible 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  this  country 
m  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

If  I  thought  I  could  help  the  situation  by 
trying  to  prove  to  you  that  this  Is  the  great- 
est nation,  with  the  least  Imperfect  sysrtem 
of  government.  In  the  world,  I  would  spend 
these  few  moments  trying  to  do  so.  Rather, 
I  vrtll  simply  state  as  a  fact  that  cannot 
reasonably  be  rebutted  that.  Imperfect  as  It 
Is,  the  people  of  this  country  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  In  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive  area  of  this  earth  and  operating 
under  a  system  of  government  that,  all 
things  being  considered,  no  other  country 
can  equal  in  any  major  resfject. 

"ITils  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  for  rea- 
sons not  entirely  clear  to  me,  the  American 
people  are  In  a  state  of  deep  unrest — to  a 
point  that  some  jjeople  in  America  and  even 
more  abroad  feel  that  this  country  Is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  and  fall  as  a  majof 
world  Influence.  Why  we  are  such  a  state, 
and  what  to  do  about  It.  is  being  earnestly 
debated  on  every  street  comer  by  every  per- 
son who  knows  or  cares.  But  It  Isn't  only 
being  debated — and  here  Is  where  much  of 
the  real  danger  lies. 

For  those  who  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  and  the 
substitution  of  some  other  system,  violence. 
I  suppose,  is  the  accepted  method.  For  all 
else,  of  any  age,  who  desire  change  within 
the  system,  violence  Is  tactically  stupid. 
Violence  as  a  means  of  reoolvlng  specific 
problems  such  as  Indochina,  race  relations, 
young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  the  economy, 
and  safeguarding  our  constitutional  free- 
doms. Is  self-defeating — In  fact.  It  almost 
certainly  assures  the  contrary  result. 

Violence  begets  violence.  The  American 
people  counter-react  to  It.  The  great  danger 
Is  that  repression  will  be  the  Inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

Bombing  the  R.O.T.C.  building  •wUl  not 
abolish  the  R.O.T.C.  but  It  may  well  result 
m  the  defeat  of  legislation  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age.  or  facilitate  passage  of  repressive 
criminal  legislation  such  as  stop  and  frisk, 
arrest  and  detention  without  charge,  no- 
knock    entry,    and    extension    of    electronic 


eavesdropping.  Indeed,  such  measures  are 
right  now  being  strongly  advocated  by  some 
of  the  most  InfluenUal  voices  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  change,  then,  as  violence  will  pro- 
duce vrtll  be  mostly  bad.  I  point  out  to  you 
one  vivid  and  dramatic  example  within  the 
experience  of  most  of  us:  Polarization  of 
groups  who  engaged  in  physical  confronta- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Germany  produced  Hit- 
ler. He  did  not  seize  power — he  was  produced 
by  the  people  under  the  banner  of  law  and 
order,  in  order  to  repress  the  mobs  and  un- 
ruly minorities — Indeed,  a  dictatorship  by 
approval. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  yon  understand 
that  I  have  been  talking  about  violence,  de- 
struction and  physical  confrontation.  I  have 
Indicated  that  in  my  view,  as  a  tactic  to 
secure  change.  It  Is  likely  to  produce  no 
progress  but  rather  result  In  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  many  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  wc  presently  have. 

I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  for  anyone 
to  get  the  impression  that  I  am  advocating 
Inaction.  I  could  not  agree  more  but  that 
we  need  drastic  changes  within  our  political 
system.  We  need  far-reaching  reforms  of  our 
Increasingly  archaic  political  InstltuOons. 
Including  our  political  parties,  the  Congress, 
our  State  governments. 

We  need  to  take  such  action,  more  spe- 
cifically, that  will  encourage — Indeed,  in- 
sist— that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
extricate  us  at  the  earliest  possible  time  from 
the  miserable  situation  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible  In  Indochina.  Our  leadership 
must  not  be  permitted  to  "polarize"  the  peo- 
ple m  this  country  and  set  group  against 
group  as  a  political  strategy,  but  rather  we 
need  a  leadership  which  would  respond  when 
called  upon  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
reconstructions  of  American  systems,  a  lead- 
ership of  reconciliation  rather  than  c<m- 
filct. 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  towering  obligation  of 
not  only  young  but  all  Americans  to  become 
deeply,  personally  committed  to  bringing 
about  such  necessary  changes.  This  simply 
means,  then,  that  all  of  you — and  aU  other 
people — In  this  country  must.  In  the  most 
articulate  way.  dramatize  the  Issues — dram- 
atize them  in  every  peaceful,  legitimate,  law- 
abiding  avenue  that  is  open  to  them.  Dram- 
atization and  debate  will  help  but  wlU  not 
olone  effect  change. 

As  a  cold  practical  poUtical  fact,  change  Is 
accomplished  by  power.  The  power  In  our 
system  is  at  the  ballot  box.  In  order  to  be 
responsible  Americans,  therefore,  It  is  In- 
cumbent upon  all  of  us  to  engage  ourselves 
In  the  political  process — that  process  of 
finding,  supporting  and  electing  candidates 
who  share  the  views  which  we  represent, 
whatever  those  views  may  be. 

This  is  much  more  difficult  than  a  riot  in 
the  streets.  It  is  much  less  exciting  than 
overthrowing  the  Government.  It  Is  long, 
bard,  tedious  work.  But  this  Is  the  way  It 
must  be  done  and  the  only  way  It  can  be 
done. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  the  young 
people  have  been  so  excluded  from  our  so- 
ciety, so  Isolated  by  the  present  establish- 
ment, that  they  cannot  effectively  work 
within  the  system — th^t  they  have  been 
barred  from  it. 

Well,  I  am  convinced  that  American  youth 
Is  having  a  significant  Impact,  and  that  views 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  yoting  are  sup- 
ported by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  the 
not-so-young. 

Further,  I  am  not  terribly  Impressed  with 
the  argument  that  the  young  are  totally 
Isolated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  youth — 
unhappily — is  a  very  transitory  and  very 
fleeting  state.  Those  young  people  who  to- 
day say  that  they  have  been  excluded  from 
the  process  will  not  be  so  young  tomorrow — 
they  will  be  in  charge  of  the  process  In  a 
very  short  time  Indeed. 
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A  aumber  of  law  schools,  and  possibly  some 
other  institutions,  are  now  planning  to  tsike 
a  recess  for  a  three  or  four  month  period 
prior  to  the  November  elections,  in  order  to 
give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  engage 
full  time  in  political  activity.  This  is  liie 
kind  of  constructive,  aggressive  involvement 
that  will  surely  count.  The  reaction  of  the 
students  in  the  areas  where  this  plan  is  to 
be  eSected  has  been  very  Interesting.  Stu- 
dents ^ave  cut  their  hair,  lengthened  their 
dresses,  donned  modest  garb,  and  in  effect 
are  setting  out  to  beat  the  establishment  at 
Its  own  game. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that  those 
who  are  in  responsible  elective  political  po- 
sitions today  got  thereahat  way.  That,  in  the 
last  analysis.  Is  the  essence  of  our  p>olitical 
system.  The  guy  who  gets  the  votes  wins, 
and  you  do  not  get  the  votes  unless  the  voter 
Is  sympathetic  with  your  position  and  re- 
spects those  who  advocate  it. 

There  is  some  finer  Instinct  that  cautions 
the  human  being  that  hate  may  only  destroy 
the  hater  He  instinctively  gropes  for  saner 
answers,  and  he  is  essentially  a  positive  man 
rather  than  a  negative  one. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  observe  that  the 
so-called  older  people  in  this  country  are 
your  parents  and  your  grandparents.  They 
have  made  some  mistakes.  Among  others, 
they  have  not  yet  found  an  alternative  to 
war,  or  racial  hatred  After  having  lived 
through  a  depression,  they  may  have  been 
too  eager  to  secure  for  you  material  resources. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  and  the  record 
will  show,  that  they  are  representatives  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  people  ever  to 
walk  the  earth.  They  have  created  a  land 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  world — and  properly 
so.  They  are  people  who  lived  through  his- 
tory's greatest  depression  and  know  what  It 
is  to  be  hungry,  cold  and  poor.  They  fought 
history's  most  gruesome  war.  TTiey  defeated 
the  ty-ranny  of  Hitler,  and  had  the  compas- 
sion thereafter  to  help  the  vanquished  re- 
build their  societies. 

Everyone  hopes  that  you  will  do  better,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  you  will. 
Tou  are  better  educated,  you  need  to  concern 
yourselves  less  with  the  problems  of  finding 
enough  food  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  You 
are  brighter,  vastly  better  Informed,  and  you 
are  indicating  a  real  and  dedicated  Interest 
In  social  problems  that  heretofore  Americans 
have  simply  not  had  the  time  and  energy  to 
solve. 

You  should  do  better — much  better.  And  I 
hope  that  when  you  are  sitting  here  at  the 
commencement  of  your  sons  and  daughters 
the  speaker  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  have 
done  so 


which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Fargo  City  Commission  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing held  Tuesday.  May  26, 1970. 

We  resjiectfully  request  your  aid  and  as- 
sistance In  tlie  enactment  of  desperately 
needed  federal  revenue  sharing  legislation. 
We  here  in  Pargo,  as  well  as  other  cities, 
wUl  be  facing  a  very  critical  budgetary 
situation  which  will  require  every  bit  of 
financial  aid  that  the  cities  are  rightfully 
entitled   to  at   the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  cities  of  America  are  facing  a  financial 
crisis  and  unless  we  receive  the  Jiecessary 
funds  we  will  be  denying  the  cities  the  serv- 
ices that  they  require  so  desperately.  Federal 
revenue  sharing  means  aids  for  the  payment 
of  salarle."  for  hard-working  city  employees 
who  are  providing  vitally  needed  services  to 
sustain  and  protect  life  and  property. 

I  would  respectfully  request  In  behalf  of 
the  City  Commission  and  the  people  of  Fargo 
that  our  Resolution  and  my  accompanying 
letter,  together  with  the  letter  from  Mayor 
Frank  Curran  and  Mayor  Jack  Maltester  be 
introduced  into  the  Congressional  Record  as 
part  of  Its  regular  proceedings  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Your  respectful  consideration  of  this   ap- 
peal IS  strongly  urged. 
Sincerely, 

Herschel  Lashkowftz. 
Mayor  and  President.  Board  of  City  Com- 
mifsioners.  City  of  Fargo.  N  D. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE -SHARING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  city  commissioners  of  Fargo, 
N  Dak.,  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  that  Congress  enact  Federal 
revenue-sharing  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  sent  to  me  by  the 
mayor  of  Fargo,  the  Honorable  Herschel 
Lashkowitz,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and     resolution     were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CrrY  OF  Fargo, 
Board  of  Cm  CoMMissiohrcRS. 

Fargo.  N.  Dak..  May  29, 1970. 

Hon.  QtJKNTIN  BURDICK. 

Senator,  State  of  North  Dakota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Burdick:  I  am  forwarding 
to  you  in  behalf  of  the  Fargo  City  Commis- 
sion, a  Resolution  which  I  Introduced  and 


Resolution,  Ciry  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Board 

OF  City  Commissioners 
Resolution  Adopted  Requesting  That   Legis- 
lation   be    Enacted    Immediately    Allowing 
Cities   to   Share    Equitably   and   Fairly    in 
Already  Collected  Revenues 
President     Lashkowltz     relinquished     the 
Chair  to  offer  the  following  Resolution  and 
move  its  adoption:    (Vice  President  Markey 
presiding) 

Whereas,  The  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  spoken  out  and  advanced  various 
revenue  sharing  proposals  for  the  sharing 
of  Federal  revenues  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  governments:  and 

Whereas,  Organizations  representing  city, 
county  and  state  governments  have  all  agreed 
in  principle  on  revenue  sharing  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  governments 
and  have  endorsed  the  urgent  need  for  action 
now  without  delay. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Fargo  does  hereby  endorse  the  principle  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  cities  of 
America  In  line  with  the  piolicy  statements 
of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  does 
respectfully  petltJ^jn  and  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  leaders  of\the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  the  City  of  Fargo's  Congres- 
sional Delegation  as  well  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Introduce  and  to  pass 
for  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  equitable  and 
fairly  with  cities  of  the  United  States  In  the 
already  collected  revenues  to  enable  the  cities 
of  America  to  be  able  to  survive  as  viable, 
habitable  entitles. 

Be  Is  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
strongly  urged  to  give  Immediate  consider- 
ation to  a  formal  reordering  of  priorities 
of  needs  and  programs  and  p>ollcles  as  a  mat- 
ter of  National  Policy  looking  towards  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  City  of  Fargo  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Curran,  President  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  Mayor  of  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia; and  the  Honorable  Jack  Maltester,  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Mayor  of  San  Leandro,  California;  be  Incor- 


{wrated    by   reference   as   a   portion   of   the 
herein  Resolution. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  Resolution 
b©  Inscribed  upon  the  permanent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  and 
certified  copies  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
the  City  of  Fargo's  Congressional  Delegation. 

Second  by  Schuster.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Resolution  Commissioners  Schuster,  Bromen- 
schenkel.  Lashkowltz  and  Markey  voted  aye. 

Absent  and  not  voting:  Commissioner  See. 

The  Vice  President  declared  the  Resolu- 
tion to  have  been  duly  passed  and  adopted 
and  returned  to  the  Chair.  (President  Lash- 
kowltz presiding  I . 

Herschel  Lashkowitz, 
Moyor  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
City  Commissioners,  City  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 


LABOR  PROVISIONS  IN  POSTAL 
REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  who  earlier  this  week 
voiced  concern  over  the  threat  which 
proposed  postal  reform  legislation  poses 
to  the  right  of  Federal  employees  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  they  wish 
to  join  a  union. 

This  is  a  very  serious  question  and  as 
I  see  growing  concern  expressed  in  the 
press  and  before  this  body  and  In  my 
mail.  I  can  see  the  very  grave  possibility 
that  it  may  prevent,  or  at  least  greatly 
delay  passage  of  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion which  is  so  desperately  needed. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
members  of  this  body  do  not  recognize 
the  importance  which  the  people  of 
Nebraska  and  18  other  States  place  upon 
the  principle  of  right  to  work.  I  wish 
therefore  to  make  these  following  points 
clear: 

First.  The  need  for  postal  reform  is 
clear  and  urgent  and  must  not  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

Second.  I  will  support  every  effort  to 
remove  any  taint  of  compulsory  unionism 
from  the  legislation. 

Third.  Nebraska  voters  have  clearly 
and  consistently  spoken  out  in  behalf  of 
freedom  for  workers. 

Fourth.  The  Republican  platform  of 
1968  committed  itself  clearly  to  support 
individual  freedom  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Fifth.  Compulsory  unionsm  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  concepts  of  individual 
freedom  and  public  service. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  these  points 
briefly,  Mr.  President. 

NEED    FOR    POSTAL    REFORM 

The  requirement  for  postal  reform  Is 
so  obvious  and  so  pressing  to  those  of 
us  in  this  body  that  it  scarcely  need  be 
mentioned,  except  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  public  is  demanding  reform,  the 
stable  operation  of  our  economy  demands 
reform,  and  we  must  have  reform  soon 
or  risk  possible  collapse  or  grave  im- 
pairment of  mail  service. 

In  light  of  this  urgent  requirement, 
each  of  us  must  ask  himself  whether 
reform  can  be  jeopardized  or  even  de- 
layed by  under-the-table  deals  designed 
to  provide  a  special  plum  for  a  special 
interest  group.  This  is  true  whether  the 
special  interest  group  is  the  labor  leader 
looking  for  some  way  to  dragoon  thou- 
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sands  of  new  and  helpless  Federal  work- 
ers onto  his  membership  rolls,  or  whether 
it  is  a  business  group,  or  any  other  spe- 
cial interest. 

The  requirement  for  postal  reform 
now  is  so  great  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  legislate  that  reform  in  its 
simplest  and  most  direct  form,  without 
taint  of  special  privileges  for  special 
groups. 

We  have  before  us  today  results  of 
such  efforts  to  provide  a  sop  in  the  form 
of  special  privileges.  There  appears  to  be 
a  growing  question,  unless  sponsors  of 
this  provision  withdraw,  as  to  whether  we 
will  act  upon  postal  reform  at  all  this 
year. 

SUPPORT  WORKER  FREEDOM 

Let  me  say  here  and  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  stand  with  the  opponents 
of  compulsory  unionism.  I  support  the 
position  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  others  who 
joined  him.  It  is  my  intention  to  support 
legislative  actions  to  remove  from  the 
proposed  legislation  any  provision  which 
will  tend  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
compulsory  unionism  upon  postal  em- 
ployees. 

NEBRASKA  CHOICE  CLEAR 

There  is  no  doubt  about  where  Ne- 
braska voters  stand  on  the  matter  of 
compulsory  unionism.  My  State  adopted 
its  right-to-work  law  in  1946  after 
amending  its  State  constitution.  Despite 
biennial  efforts  laimched  in  the  State 
legislature  by  certain  labor  union  influ- 
ences to  rescind  the  law,  it  has  been 
in  effect  since  that  time.  I  am  told  there 
will  be  another  assault  on  the  law  when 
our  State  legislature  meets  again  next 
year,  but  unless  the  Nebraska  attitude 
changes  remarkably,  it  appears  there  is 
little  chance  again  that  our  right-to- 
work  law  will  be  overturned. 

If  the  mail  I  am  receiving  is  any  in- 
dication, Nebraskans  are  more  stalwart 
in  their  opposition  to  compulsory  union- 
ism than  ever  before.  My  mail  on  postal 
reform  legislation  and  the  threat  it  poses 
to  the  freedom  of  Federal  workers  is  sec- 
ond in  volume  only  to  my  mail  on  the 
Cambodian  situation.  And  virtually  all  of 
the  mail  echoes  the  plea  that  postal  re- 
form legislation  must  not  be  passed,  at 
the  expense  of  Federal  workers  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  forced  into  imions. 

PLATFORM   CLEAR 

My  colleagues'  attention  is  called  to 
the  Republican  platform  of  1968  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  helping  to  draft. 
This  platform  pledges  the  Republican 
Party  to  give  Federal  employees  the 
privilege  of  making,  their  own  decisions 
with  regard  to  joining  or  assisting  em- 
ployee organizations. 

This  is  what  was  written : 

We  pledge  to  protect  federal  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  their  right  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form.  Join  or 
assist  any  employee  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  any  such  activities. 

This  is  a  commitment  which  our  party 
placed  before  the  voters,  a  commitment 
upon  which  we  were  victorious  in  1968, 
and  it  is  a  commitment  which  I  cer- 
tainly intend  to  keep. 

INnrVIDUAL   FREEDOM 

The  final  aspect  I  wish  to  mention,  Mr. 
President,  was  touched  upon  earlier  by 


the  Senator  from  Arizona  who  pointed 
out  that  American  soldiers  are  fighting 
and  dying  10,000  miles  away  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  Southeast  Asians. 

If  they  are  thus  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  individual  freedom, 
how  can  we  in  qonscience  sit  in  this 
Chamber  and  legis^te  away  a  basic  facet 
of  freedom  for  olir  own  Federal  em- 
ployees. \ 

1  firmly  believe,  with  my  fellow  Ne- 
braskans. that  freedom  to  hold  a  job 
without  being  forced  to  join  a  union  is 
a  very  basic  American  right  and  that  the 
loss  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  Federal 
employees  will  be  a  very  serious  erosion 
of  individual  personal  freedom,  which 
has  already  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  Government  encroachment. 

No  matter  how  the  compulsory  union- 
ism prop>o6ition  is  sugar  coeted,  it  still 
would  be  a  bitter  pill  for  Federal  work- 
ers to  swallow. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  imion 
officials  would  like  to  have  us  legislate 
authority  for  them  to  compel  Federal 
workers  into  membership.  This  relieves 
the  leadership  of  the  responsibility  of 
securing  membership  through  perform- 
ance. It  is  stUl  true  that  a  good  union 
which  is  responsive  to  its  membership 
should  not  have  to  compel  workers  to 
join.  They  will  do  so  voluntarily  to  sup- 
port their  mutual  goals  and  objectives. 

No  matter  how  unions  are  sanctioned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  they  re- 
main private  organizations  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
this  body  to  grant  to  a  private  organiza- 
tion the  right  to  compel  individuals  to 
belong  in  order  to  hold  a  job  of  his 
choice. 

Were  this  constriction  applied  to  Fed- 
eral workers,  who  are  working  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  validity  of  our 
actions  would  be  even  more  suspect. 

The  contractual  relationship  between 
public  employees  and  their  employers — 
the  public — has  unique  features  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  ordinary  em- 
ployee-employer relationship.  For  in- 
stance, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is 
broad  agreement  that  such  a  contract 
cannot  include  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  public. 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  public  is 
not  to  foist  onto  Federal  employees  still 
further  obligations  which  are  not  in  the 
public  interest  and  which  are  devised  to 
advance  the  objectives  of  one  special  in- 
terest group  to  the  detriment  of  other 
elements  of  our  economy,  and  the  public 
itself.  Yet,  that  is  just  what  will  happen 
if  Federal  postal  workers  are  forced  to 
join  unions  in  order  to  keep  their  jobs. 

There  is  one  further  consideration — 
the  prospect  that  postal  reform  would 
remove  much  of  the  congressional  con- 
trol from  the  operation.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  in  my  opinion  if  in  the 
process  of  turning  over  control  of  this 
vast  system,  we  also  were  responsible  for 
bartering  away  the  principle  of  freedom 
for  Federsd  workers. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  key  sta- 
tistics which  reflect  the  health  of  our 
economy  continue  to  be  disappointing. 
L.A.-t   week,   we   witnessed   another  in- 


crease in  the  imemployment  rate — a  rate 
of  5  percent  of  the  labor  force,  up  from 
3.5  percent  in  December — to  which  is 
coupled  a  continued  unacceptable  rate  of 
inflation;  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent. 

Higher  imemployment  and  an  unac- 
ceptable rate  of  inflation  continue  hand 
in  hand.  Noted  economists  have  been 
predicting  for  some  time  that  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties  will  continue  to  be 
severe  unless  administration  policies  are 
changed. 

To  combat  economic  instability,  I  sug- 
gested on  February  20  of  this  year  that 
a  National  Economic  Equity  Board  be 
created  to  set  volimtary  guidelines  on 
prices  and  wages,  with  the  additional 
standby  power,  if  it  was  foimd  necessary, 
to  institute  price  and  wage  freezes  for 
up  to  6  months  in  order  to  give  the  econ- 
omy time  to  cool  off  and  get  back  to  nor- 
mal. On  May  25  I  introduced  S.  3876.  a 
bill  designed  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

A  thought- provoking  article  written 
by  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  advo- 
cating price  and  wage  controls  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on 
June  7,  1970,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 
For  Senators  and  others  who  may  not 
have  seen  Professor  ^albraith's  article, 
entitled  "Wage-Prifie  Controls — The 
Cure  for  Runaway  iDLflation,"  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wage-Price   Controls — Thk   CtTHE   for 

Rttnawat  Inflation 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 

These  last  few  months  have.  Just  possibly, 
been  decisive  In  the  modem  history  of  eco- 
nomics. Ideas  in  which  economists  have  re- 
posed the  greatest  confidence  have  been 
proved  wrong  and  therewith,  not  surpris- 
ingly, the  responding  policy.  And  this  has 
happened  under  circumstances  which  admit 
of  no  really  plausible  explanation,  rationali- 
zation. c»  alibi — things  In  which  we  econo- 
mists are  more  than  minimally  accomplished. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  error  before;  the  evidence  was  highly  ad- 
verse to  the  reputable  Ideas.  But  the  heretics 
were  a  minority  and  the  adverse  evidence 
could  be  attributed  to  a  lag.  In  economics, 
any  Inconvenient  dlsassodatlon  of  effect 
from  cause  is  always  attributed  to  a  lag. 
But  not  forever. 

The  doctrine  was.  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  economy  could  be  regulated 
by  general  measures  In  such  manner  that 
prices  would  be  approximately  stable.  A 
"trade-off,"  a  new  and  popular  word  among 
economists,  would  exist  between  price  sta- 
bility and  employment.  The  closer  the  ap- 
proach to  level  prices,  the  more  people  who 
would  be  out  of  work;  the  lower  the  un- 
employment, the  greater  the  rate  of  price 
Increase.  The  relationship  had  been  given 
quantitative  expression  by  the  so-called 
Phillips  curve — the  armual  rate  of  price  In- 
crease which,  on  the  basis  of  historical  data, 
could  be  expected  to  accompany  any  partic- 
ular percentage  of  unemployment  in  the 
labor  force.  The  choice  between  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation  so  shown  seemed  to  be 
essentially  benign — reasonable  price  stability 
could  be  combined  with  a  tolerable  level  of 
tmemployment.  Also,  an  unspoken  point,  the 
unemployment  would  be  among  the  un- 
skilled, uneducated,  mostly  young  and  black, 
who  are  also  unorganized.  These  are  assumed 
to  accept  unemployment  philosophically, 
there  being  nothing  they  can  do  about  It. 
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There  were  no  other  decisively  adverse  side 
effects   from   the   stabilization   meastires. 

The  difference  of  opinion  was  not  over  the 
etBcacy  of  the  general  measures  but  over 
technique.  Since  Keynes,  most  economists 
have  placed  major  reliance  on  fiscal  meas- 
ures— on  control  of  total  spending  In  the 
economy  by  means  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Inflation  being  the  problem,  this  policy  con- 
sisted In  making  Federal  taxes  and  spending 
sufficiently  restraining  on  total  demand  in 
the  economy.  But  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  the  so-called  monetary  revival.  This 
makes  control  of  spending  from  borrowed 
fvmds  the  key  Instrument  in  the  control  of 
prices.  The  difference  between  the  exponents 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  management  mxist 
not  be  exaggerated.  Both  believed  In  the 
efficacy  of  g^eral  measures.  Bdth  urged  some 
combination  ^f  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
\iree.  The  difference  was  In  the  mix. 

The  Nixon  e<^nomlsts  when  they  came  to 
office  a  year  agoNlast  January  were  superla- 
tively confident  oi  such  management.  Under 
their  giildance,  the  President  promised  nev- 
er to  Interfere  wUh  wages  and  prices;  in  one 
of  the  more  CCTitatlc  examples  of  economic 
phrase-flfc^klii^he  said  that  inflation  would 
be  ended  by  '■flne-tunlng"  the  American 
economy — a  figure  of  speech  roughly  com- 
I>arable  with  one  about  fine-tuning  a  major 
Mississippi  flood.  The  then  current  inflation 
was  blamed  on  the  prevloxis  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  economy — on  tuning  that  was 
too  coarse.  The  reaction  to  anyone  who  sug- 
gested that  wage  and  price  restraint  might  be 
necessary  was  lofty.  Pierre  Rlnfret,  the  con- 
sulting economist,  dispatched  a  letter  to  his 
clients  telling  them  quite  correctly,  that  so 
far  as  the  Administration  was  concerned,  the 
lid  on  prices  was  now  off.  It  Is  {xaeslble  that 
In  these  first  weeks  the  Administration  did 
more  to  promote  inflation  than  It  accom- 
plished in  the  next  year  and  a  half  in  con- 
trolling it. 

But  promises  that  inflation  would  end 
were  not  lacking.  Advising  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  economic  policy,  since 
few  Presidents  find  the  subject  at  all  inter- 
esting, is  tedious  work.  The  tedium  Is  re- 
lieved, after  a  fa&hicn.  by  the  liturgical  func- 
tions of  the  office.  Every  week  in  the  year 
some  convocation  of  businessmen,  bankers, 
economic  sages  or  professional  seers  Is  as- 
sembling somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Often,  combining  business  with  tax  deducti- 
bility, they  meet  at  the  better  spas.  All  of 
these — the  South  Florida  Savings  Bank  As- 
■oclation,  the  John  Hancock  Million  Dollar 
Club,  the  Associated  Sport  and  Saddle  Shoe 
Manufacturers  of  America — have  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  economic  education  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  speeches  so  given  are  not  always  inform- 
ative. But  they  are  firmly  repetitious  and 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  all  promised  that  inflation 
would  end.  that  prices  would  become  stable. 

Always  the  stability  would  come  approxi- 
mately two  quarters  In  the  future.  As  the 
promises  continued,  so  at  an  increasing  rate 
did  the  Inflation.  (In  time,  the  date  when 
the  promise  would  give  way  to  performance 
was  given  a  little  more  "lag.")  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken.  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  became,  perhaps,  the  most 
overpromlsed  man  In  the  history  of  the 
economics  profession.  There  is  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  in  public  life  when  you  want 
something  to  happen  to  predict  that  It  will 
happen.  And  then  when  it  does  not  happen, 
you  escalate  the  predictions.  Not  since  Her- 
bert Hoover  predicted  the  turning  of  the 
immortal  comer  has  prediction  therapy  been 
so  remorselessly  pursued  as  in  the  last  18 
months.  It  was  called  the  "game  plan"  for 
defeating  Inflation.  There  has  been  no  game 
quite  like  It  since  the  Rose  Bowl  of  1929. 
when  Roy  Rlegels  rsin  75  yards  toward  the 
wrong  goal. 

Outside  the  Administration,  the  view  was 


slightly  less  sanguine.  But  the  economists 
who  had  served  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Ad- 
ministration did  not  strongly  question  the 
reliance  on  general  measures.  In  the  early 
sixties,  prices  were  fairly  stable.  Unemploy- 
ment, though  initially  high,  was  falling — 
from  an  annual  average  of  6.7  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  In  1961  to  4.5  In  1965.  These  were 
the  years  of  the  so-called  gtildeposts,  which 
meant  that  wage  increases  were  held  on  the 
average  to  what  Industry  generally  could  af- 
ford from  productivity  gains.  And  industry 
accordingly  was  persuaded  to  forego  price  in- 
creases. Enforcement  was  hortatory;  it  was  a 
price  increase  by  U.S.  Steel  in  violation  of  this 
general  understanding  that  provoked  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  eloquent  denunciation  of  the 
corporation  in  April,  1962.  The  economics 
underlying  the  guldepoets  obviously  accords 
a  prime  determining  role  In  price-making  to 
unions  and  corporations.  That  Is  why  they 
must  be  restrained.  But  this  power  Is  not 
greatly  stressed  In  standard,  macro-economic 
doctrine — roughly  the  economics  of  the  text- 
book— which  holds  that  prices  are  set  in 
markets,  and  respond  well  to  changes  in  de- 
mand. So  even  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years,  the  guldeposts  were  the  poor  relation 
of  economic  policy.  We  economists  greatly 
prefer  to  believe  what  we  teach.  When  the 
guldeposts  later  came  under  pressure  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  they  were  not  strengthened 
but  abandoned.  As  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
economists  returned  to  the  campus  talk  of 
wage  and  price  restraint  was  muted.  The 
guldeposts  were  defended  as  a  useful  adjunct 
to  the  policy — more  cosmetic  than  real:  It 
was  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that  really 
csunted.  Almost  no  one  talked  about  making 
the  guidelines  mandatory,  i.e.,  making  them 
work.  That  was  too  radical. 

There  was  never  any  strong  proof  that  high 
employment  and  stable  prices  could  be  com- 
bined. Much  cf  the  proof  antedated  modern 
corporate  price-making  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. Rather  there  were  hope  and  faith. 
But  in  economics,  hope  and  faith  coexist  with 
great  scientlflc  pretension  and  also  a  deep  de- 
sire for  respectability.  Fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  in  whatever  mix  are  Impeccably  re- 
spectable, and  the  question  of  the  particular 
mix  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  resolved 
between  gentlemen.  Control  of  wages  and 
prices  has  no  similar  standing.  Its  advocates 
have  been  thought  to  lack  subtlety  of  mind 
and  manners — to  go  too  abruptly  to  the 
point.  The  sociology  of  economics  is  not  with- 
out Interest  and  by  no  means  unimportant. 

The  flaw  in  the  respectable  doctrine  Is  the 
appalling  obduracy  of  circumstances.  Wages 
do  now  shove  up  prices.  Prices  do  pull  up 
wages.  The  bargaining  that  produces  the 
wage  and  price  increases  continues  even  un- 
der conditions  of  severe  flscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  It  Is  almost  as  though  those  en- 
gaged in  collective  bargaining  and  corpwrate 
price-making  were  out  to  discredit  the  best 
economic  scholarship.  Circumstance  can  be 
unbelievably  cruel. 

Accordingly,  after  a  full  year  and  a  half  of 
the  most  rigorous  application  of  the  general 
measures,  prices  are  still  rising  at  a  nearly 
record  rate.  Dr.  McCracken  and  his  col- 
leagues have  been  forced  to  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  rate  at  which  the  In- 
flation is  getting  worse  has  been  declining — 
or,  as  Herbert  Stein  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  did  recently,  from  the  even 
more  exiguous  fact  that  "the  behavior  of 
prices  in  the  past  year  has  been  consistent 
with  [the]  expectation  of  a  decline  In  the 
rate  of  Inflation."  In  April,  alas,  even  this 
modest  expectation  was  defeated.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Mean- 
while unemployment  has  risen  to  nearly  5 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  and  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  side  effects  of  the  policy  have 
appeared.  Smaller  businessmen  who  must 
borrow  money  are  being  punished  with  a 
highly  selective  brutality.  Tight  money  does 
not  much  hurt  the  big  corporation  which  has 


internal  cash  flow  and  a  favored  position  at 
the  banks.  In  contrast  the  policy  has  put  the 
housing  industry  into  an  acute  depression, 
as  the  Admluibtratlon  Itself  concedes.  The 
continuing  price  increases  In  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  have  been  exported  to 
the  public  sector  as  Increases  In  living  costs. 
And  there,  among  teachers,  police,  firemen 
and  sanitation  workers,  they  are  causing  an 
unprecedented  but  wholly  predictable  tur- 
moil. The  balance  of  payments  Is  also  weak- 
ening again. 

Finally,  there  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
financial  markets.  These  had  been  made  vul- 
nerable by  Jerry-built  and  debt-burdened 
conglomerates,  overbidden  glamour  stocks 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  mutual  funds 
headed  by  financial  geniuses  whose  genius 
consisted  only  in  a  rising  market.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  tight  money  policy,  this  price 
structure  has  collapsed.  This  had  to  happen 
sometime.  But  further  pressure  on  the  finan- 
cial market  would  be  very  uncomfortable  for 
all  Involved. 

Within  the  framework  of  general  meas- 
ures, there  Is  almost  nothing  the  Adminis- 
tration can  do.  It-Is  trapped.  It  could  allow 
an  Increase  in  loanable  funds  at  lower  rates. 
This  would  ease  unemployment,  encourage 
home  construction  and  ease  the  sorrow  in 
Wall  Street.  But  Inflation  Is  still  at  a  near- 
record  rate.  This  action  would  make  It  worse. 
And  Just  ahead  are  wage  negotiations  which, 
with  the  compensating  price  increases,  will 
give  that  inflation  another  protean  shove.  To 
continue  the  present  policy  is  to  accept  the 
side  effects  and  to  Invite  more  of  the  Infla- 
tion that  the  policy  has  not  cured.  To  tighten 
up  and  end  the  Inflation  Is  to  invite  worse 
side  effects  and  perhaps  a  serious  recession. 
There  are  many  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
an  economist.  The  worst,  by  far.  Is  to  have  a 
theory  In  which  he  devoutly  believes,  and 
which  Is  wrong,  put  Into  practice. 

The  response  of  the  Administration  econ- 
omists to  their  entrapment  Is  a  rewarding 
study — or  would  be  were  the  matter  not  so 
serious.  Economics,  like  foreign  policy,  allows 
for  an  escape  from  error  through  what  may 
be  called  the  Indochina  effect.  This  generous 
device  enables  a  man  who  has  been  wrong 
to  denounce  his  previous  position  without 
admitting  error  and.  by  becoming  right,  thus 
greatly  to  enhance  his  reputation.  Arthur 
Burns,  now  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  taken  this  route.  He  now  de- 
mands the  wage-price  guldeposts  he  pre- 
viously condemned.  His  transmigration  Is 
still  Incomplete,  for  he  proposes  something 
less  strong  than  the  Kennedy-Johnson  meas- 
ures, which  themselves  proved  too  weak.  Dr. 
McCracken  has  been  more  complex.  He  ad- 
mits the  cause  but  refuses  the  remedy.  In  a 
speech  in  Dallas  this  April,  he  noted  that  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1969.  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  output  (which  were  about  75  per 
cent  of  total  costs)  were  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7  per  cent.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  "both  evidence  and  theory  are  pretty 
clear  that  a  rising  cost  level  tends  to  mean 
a  rising  price  level."  Later  he  condemned 
controls.  One  thinks,  somehow,  of  a  flreman 
who  finds  flre  to  be  a  cause  of  property  loss, 
but  greatly  opposes  water  as  a  way  of  putting 
It  out. 

For,  in  fact,  the  only  Einswer  Is  one  that 
has  for  so  long  been  dismissed  as  too  disrepu- 
table. That  Is  to  act  directly  on  the  wage- 
price  spiral — to  have  wage  and  price  control 
where  the  spiral  contributes  actively  to  in- 
flation. 

This  must  be  real  control.  Dr.  Bums  and 
the  economists  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
period  are  ducking  reality  when  they  talk 
about  a  return  to  the  voluntary  guldeposts. 
(As  this  goes  to  press,  a  pellmell  rush  Is 
developing  toward  this  particular  escape 
hatch.)  The  guldeposts  will  not  do.  They  were 
not  strong  enough  before;  even  stronger 
measures  are  now  required.  Also  voluntary 
measures    are    highly    discriminatory.    They 
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favor  the  individual  or  organization  which  unions  and  to  the  corporations  with  maiket  with    the    remainder     undecided.     The 

refuses  to  comply  and  penalize  those  that  power,  as  here  proposed,  the  administrative  Gallup   poU   has   showTi   an  increase  in 

are     cooperative.     This      guarantees      their  structure  need  not  be  vast.  DeaUngs  will  be  pj-gsident    Nixon'S    pubUc    support.    The 

eventual  breakdown.  And  there  Is  nothing  with  only  a  few  hundred  unions  and  a  few  ^^^^^  GaUup  figure  is  up  to  59  percent, 

to  be  said  for  billingsgate  as  an  enforce-  ^^°^«^^ J^"?^' ^plimf J^tMi^which  a^"-  ^hlch  I  think  indicates  that  President 

renomoi^1a""^^'ure:  a'f^ 'c^erul  i^ls^rffi  '^^^n^^l  "pri^Tay  Nixon's  decision  is  successful  and  backed 

coi^uui^of  ^^trLl^ncemed^'^d'Then!  ^  moved.   All   price  and   wage  control   in-  by    a    solid    majority    of    the    American 

when  son.eone  violates  the  rules,  have  resort  volves  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  public  power,  people. 

To  law  E"t  "^«  ^«  ^'^  *°  objection,  for  It  replaces  i  have  said  all  along  that  this  was  a 
Given  wage  and  price  controls.  Interest  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  private  power  and  decision  of  great  courage;  and  if  under- 
rates can  be  reduced  for  they  will  not  have  one  that  has  further  and  exceedingly  arbl-  ^^^^  as  it  is  now,  the  American  people 
to  carry  the  present  burden  of  Inflation  con-  trary  effects  for  those  that  suffer  from  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  President.  I  have  also 
trol.  which  they  cannot  carry  away  With  ""^t^X^ l^^"'^..  months  ahead  more  and  stated  that  public  opinion  is  formulated 
SIS.  'ri,rr;=  r.  ^-^S'lZmrwoiM  Jf-n^^Strrrrrri^Si"  "1  b.  200  mimon  Americans  ^  not  by  a 

St'rJr.iTSiT„r..rs^n«*?p'S£;  -^"i.r.sj'ssrsrs.rc;  ^T.rs^  ^  no..  ^  bro«. «- 

combined    with    prompt    withdrawal    from  are  very  decent  men  who  have  been  sub-  pression   of   support   for    the   President 

Indochlns^whlch  would  ease  the  pressure  sUtuUng  hope  for  reality,  and  hope  unre-  ^^^  ^  ^tah  and  throughout  the  Na- 

of  demand  and,  a  more  important  matter,  re-  quired  does  not  sustain  even  an  official  eco-  confirms  what  I  have  always 

™^„irt  V.O  i«ror>iT7  snivprt  oldcr  framework  of  policy,  the  choice  Is  be-  pie  oi  utan. 

Such   nrlcILd   wage   action    it  Is   said,  tween    very    severe    inflation-worse    than  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 

interferes  with  free  markets    This  Is  self-  now— or  severe  unemployment,  extreme  dls-  tide  on  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune's  survey 

ev  dent  nonsense.  The  policy  Interferes  with  ^rtlon  within   '^^  ««>'^<«^y„P;^;  *J^<J"  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

markets  In  which  the  Interference  of  unions  among  public  employes,  and  serious  strain  In  rj^^^^  ^^^  ^^  objection,  the  article 

and  corporations  is  already  plenary.  It  fixes  the  financ^lmarkets-and  along  with  ^  ^^  or^ev^A  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

in   the   public   interest   prices   that   are  al-  this    a  good  deal  of  Inflation    too.  Whoever  joUows' 

H    fl     fi  made  respectable  economic  policy  a  choice  «»  luiiuwo. 

"onlv  orlces  that  are  so  set  by  unions  and  between  such  repellent  alternatives  had  ob-  Thb  Utah   Poll— Votim   Prom   Salt   Lam 

strong  corporations   need   to  bi    (or   should  viously  a  bad  upbringing  and  Is  a  very  mean  Ajiza  Favob  Nixon's  Move  in   Cambodia 

t«)  contrXd  Prices  of  farm  products,  most  man.  But  ^  It  is.  So  the  less  reputable  course  ^gy  J.  Roy  Bardsley ) 

services  and  products  of  small  manufactur-  of   controlling   the   wage-price    bargain   ob-  Cambodia  wins  the 

erVneed   not  and  should  not  be  touched,  trudes  itse  f .  And.  since  there  is  no  escape.  ^     ^^^^   ^^    ^   ^^^^^                     ^^   ^^^   ^^^ 

These  are  still  subject  to  market  influences.  It  wUl  continue  to  obtrude  lt«elf.  i^ke  area  public. 

Where   prices   are  still   set  by  the   market,  m  Looking  back  on  the  operation,  over  six 

general    measures    to    restrict    demand    still  tttatjaxto           eTixJuowr  °"*   °^   every    10   voters   feel   that   President 

work — or  they  do  as  much  as  can  be  done.  NATION,           UTAHANS           SUPFOKT  jjlxon  made  a  wise  decision  to  attack  enemy 

As  one  needs  to  set  prices  that  are  already  NIXON'S  CAMBODIAN  DECISION  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia, 

set.  one  does  not  need  to  interfere  with  the  ruTKTMTn^    \iir-    T>Tv<:lH»nt     T   nm  On    the    other    hand,    opposition    to    the 

market  where  the  market  still  governs.  Mr^  B^wrji^i  i .   f^A,\  "rTrr^^;/^^  move  was  voiced  by  slightly  under  three  out 

Over  the  years  I  have  experimented  with  sure  I  reflect  the  situation  m  most  con-  ^^  ^^  persons,  many  of  whom  were  young 

various  ideas  for  such  a  limited  system  of  gressional  and  senatorial  offices,  when  I  adults  in  their  20s. 

wage  and  price  control.  (I  am  not  without  say  that  we  have  just  undergone — as  a  y^j  m  ^ii,  the  local  public  backs  the  Pres- 

experience  in  the  matter  or  In  the  difficulties  result  of  President  Nixon's  Cambodian  ident  by  better  than  a  two-to-one  margin, 

involved.  During  World  War  U.  price  control  decision — an    influx    of    mail    that    was  Here  Is  the  question  posed  to  a  cross-sec- 

was  under  my  direction  from  its  Inception  probably  without  precedent.  However,  I  tlon  of  Salt  Lake  and  Davis  county  residents 

Tr"red'Tmanv°nrtc«T  Bu^thTm^  think  many  Members  of  Congress,  the  as  United  states  participation  in  the  Cam- 

Tractlclf  pen°dinrproSsaf  is  n^t  i^ne.TuI  news  media,  and  the  opponents  of  Presi-  ^^^  c-palgn  -ared  -  end^ 

That   of   Robert   Roosa.   former   Under  Sec-  dent    Nixoii    have    misread    the    actual  ^  ^°^^^  into  cXbSra^  you  approve 

retary  of  the  Treasury  under  Kennedy  and  mood  of  public  opimon  because  of  this  ^^  disaoDrove  of  thU  move'" 

now  a  leading  Wall  Street  banker.  He  would  j^aU  and  personal  lobbying  campaign.  I 

simply  freeze  all  prices   and  wages  for  six  ^j^^j^  ^^j.  ^j  ^g  realize  that  a  certain  The  results:                                         Pert-enf 

months.  During  this  time,  presumaby.  there  ggg^ent  of  OUr  population.  Including  the     Approve 61 

would  be  extensive  consultation  with  firms      "^e^**-    "                ^     _     ,_ .'    ,.      „ui«v     t  Disapprove   28 

I^d  unions  to  work  out  a  more  durable  sys-  student     protest     movement,     which     I  ^^^Ai^    -     U 

t*m  of  restraint  might  add,  parenthetically,  is  not  a  ma-  „,       .         _        »               ^ 

""suchT^^rsl  would  get  immediate  results  jority  of  the  student  population,  began  ^..^^^^'^J^^^'^e^"^,    S'bTcansT?^ 

while  offering  eventual  accommodation  to  the  a    massive    letterwriting    and    lobbying  f'^^^o/'^hom'^i^t  ^  aSprovTl'  '^otT'' 

problems  and  Inequities  of  particular  iinlons  campaign  Shortly  after  President  Nixon's  Democrats  agreed  with  the  OOP.  although 

and  industries.  It  would  be  possible  to  In-  cambodlan  decision.  there    were    considerably    more     dissenters 

rorporate  in  the  Roosa  proposal  arrtm^^  However,  in  my  visits  to  Salt  Lake  City  within   the   opposition    party.   Independent 

Urttl^'L^dT^edrtefy  Xr  theTee^'ali  and  other  parte  of  Utah  since  AprU  30.  voters  adopted  a  stance  m  between  the  two 

^11     entfrS^Se^mSlng  ^y.  I  came  away  with  the  view  that  a  large  major  party  groups.  The  figures: 

fewer  than  a  hundred  people — should  be  ex-  majority  of  Utahans  back  the  President.  Approval  of  Cambodian  campaign:     Percent 

empted.  I  would  also  exempt  all  retail  flrms;  My  mail  did  not  entirely  reflect  that,  and  RepubUcans  _. 74 

they  have  little  Independent  market  power,  some  have   written  questioning  my  Sis-  Democrats    60 

The  objective  Is  not  perfectly  level  prices,  sessment.  Now   on  June  7.  the  Salt  Lake  Independents 62 

but  something  much  better  than  the  grossly  tribune,     the     largest     morning,     dally  Disapprove: 

Inflationary  thrust  of  the  present  wage-price  ,       ..^      <3fftti>     ran    an    extensive  Republicans 16 

spiral.  The  long-run  objective  Is.  of  course.  PaPer   in    the    State     ran    an    extensive  Democrats 37 

an  annual   wage  gain  that  accords  roughly  survey  and  posed  tO  the  citizens  of  Utah  independents 28 

with  the  Increase  In  productivity  and  thus  this  question :  Undecided: 

requires  no  general  Increase  in  prices.  Not   too   long   ago  President   Nixon   sent  Republicans 10 

Controls   are   not  a   temporary   expedient.  ^j.S.  troops  into  Cambodia.  Do  you  approve  Democrats 13 

There  must.  alas,  be  a  permanent  system  of  qj  disapprove  of  this  movement?  Independents 10 

Th^le' stTo^ng  unl^^ns^d's'tiTg  Xpor^!  Mr.  President,  a  total  61  percent  sup-  Percentagewise,  the  heavl^t  opposition  ^ 

tions  and  a  desire  to  minimize  unemploy-  ported  the  President.  28  percent  opposed  ^ound    among    persons    under    30     Of    this 

ment.  The  combination.  In  the  absence  of  his  decision,  and  11  percent  were  unde-  ^"f^ ''?oTvement     which    ruiappr^: 

controls.  Is  inflationary.  It  will  not  become  ..jje^  bodian    Involvement,    which    rui^  AfiL  ,1' 

otherwue  '-he  future.  "^olgreat  inter^t  to  me  is  the  fact  that  Thef  a      ^^^^TslTt  ^^fjX't^3M 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  with  war-  Democrate.    50   percent  support  „f  these  young  adults  sanctioned  the  C&m- 

p^bledn  r^SgS  It  N^U^t  a  fo4S!  the  President  and  35  percent  oppose  him.  bodian  move. 

?o7'^?^l^lt^  eviSne  u^t^  \n^?siSmg  Among   independents.    62    percent   back  Results  of  t^^  Utah  PoU  a«  based  on  a 

the  prlce-flxer.  But  if  It  Is  confined  to  the  the  President  and  28  percent  oppose  him  total  of  503  personal  Interviews,  taken  last 
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week  In  Salt  Lake  and  Davis  counties.  Sta- 
tistically, the  61  percent  "approval"  figure  Is 
within  .^  44  percent  of  the  finding  which 
would  accrued  from  a  complete  count  of 
adults  In  the  two  counties. 

A  forthcoming  poll  will  evaluate  the  type 
of  Job  Utahans  feel  Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing  In 
getting  us  out  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


THE  TIDE  IS  TURNING  AGAINST 
CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  18  months  have  been,  in  my  view,  a 
most  important  period  for  the  Federal 
effort  against  organized  crime.  During 
that  period,  measured  from  the  time 
when  the  91st  Congress  was  convened 
and  the  present  administration  took  of- 
fice, the  executive  and  legislative  move- 
ments against  organized  crime  have 
gathered  momentum. 

The  executive  branch  of  Government 
has  begun  a  process  of  greatly  expanding 
the  use  of  strike  forces  in  key  centers  of 
organized  crime.  Those  strike  forces  en- 
hance cooperation  among  Government 
agencies,  and  focus  all  their  various  kinds 
of  expertise  and  resources  upon  the  com- 
mon threat. 

The  legislative  branch  has  developed 
a  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  integrated  measures  against  or- 
ganiz€d  crime.  The  Senate,  of  course,  has 
passed  a  bill  incorporating  those  meas- 
ures and  entitled  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of   1969" — S.  30. 

The  essential  requirement,  at  this 
juncture,  is  to  maintain  and  increase 
that  momentum.  The  executive  branch 
must  continue  to  increase  the  pressure 
on  the  overlords  of  corruption  and  vice. 
The  legislative  branch  must  move  swiftly 
to  complete  the  process  of  authorizing 
the  needed  new  tools  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Tlie  key  to  maintaining  that  momen- 
tum, obviously,  lies  in  the  deep  and  vocal 
concern  about  organized  crime  shared 
by  the  public  at  large.  That  concern  is 
reflected  in  the  large  and  growing  vol- 
ume of  discussions  of  the  organized  crime 
problem  in  public  print.  This  increasing 
barrage  of  books  and  articles  on  orga- 
nized crime  both  flows  from  and  rein- 
forces the  public  sentiment  that  more 
effective  Government  efforts  in  this  field 
are  required.  For  that  reason,  all  of  us 
who  take  an  active  part  in  seeking  im- 
provement in  the  Federal  effort  are  en- 
couraged, when  a  respected  national  pub- 
lication includes  a  knowledgeable  and 
constructive  article  on  the  subject  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

An  excellent  example  of  such  an  article 
is  included  in  the  June  1970  issue  of 
Nations  Business — pages  32  to  37.  The 
article  is  ent'tled  "Attorney  General 
Mitchell:  The  Tide  Is  Turning  Against 
Crime."  It  is  based  upon  a  most  inter- 
esting interview  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  covered  in  the  interview  most 
of  the  urgent  crime  problems  facing  the 
Nation  today. 

In  the  article,  the  Attorney  General 
discusses  the  importance  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  increasing  availability  and 
use  of  marihuana  and  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy, and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem. 


I  commend  the  article  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  I  especially 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
importance  of  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  legislation  in  this  area,  including 
tills  summary  of  the  situation  by  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  article : 

Congressional  backers  of  a  tough  line 
against  criminals  say  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  having  more  success  If  Con- 
gress had  given  It  the  strong  new  weapons 
it  requested  last  year.  The  leglslatlorf  has 
moved  torttously. 

The  article,  in  my  opinion,  shows  again 
the  importance  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  momentum  in  the  effort 
against  organized  crime.  I  am  confident 
that  the  present  administration  has 
ever>'  intention  of  doing  so,  if  the  Con- 
gress will  furnish  the  administration 
with  the  weapons  it  needs  in  order  to 
do  so.  Let  us,  in  the  Congress,  show  equal 
dedication  to  this  cause,  and  do  the  best 
we  can  for  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
America. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  magazine  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Attorney  General  Mitchell:   The  Tide  Is 
Turning  Against  Crime 

When  John  N.  Mitchell  became  Attorney 
General,  he  set  forth  his  basic  policy  in  un- 
mistakable terms : 

"The  Justice  Department  Is  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  It's  not  an  agency  for  the 
establishment  of  the  social  policies  of  the 
government." 

President  Nixon  chose  his  former  cam- 
paign manager  and  law  partner  to  imple- 
ment his  belief  that  a  firm,  even-handed 
approach  to  law  enforcement  at  the  top  gov- 
errunental  level  would  extend  to  state  and 
local  officials  who  are  In  the  front  lines  of 
the  war  on  crime. 

"The  public  climate  with  regard  to  law 
Is  a  function  of  national  leadership."  Is  the 
way  the  Presldenrput  it. 

That  approach  Is  already  paying  dividends. 

"We  are  having  considerable  success"  in 
attacks  on  organized  crime,  the  Attorney 
General  says.  ^ 

As  for  other  crimes,  ranging  from  street 
holdups  to  embezzlements  and  murders, 
.  "the  tide  is  beginning  to  turn,"  Mr.  Mitchell 
says.  He  cites  FBI  reports  showing  that, 
while  the  crime  rate  went  up  17  p>er  cent  In 
1968,  the  Increase  was  11  per  cent  In  1969, 
the  first  year  of  the  Nlxon  Administration. 

Congressional  backers  of  a  tough  line 
against  criminals  say  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  having  more  success  if  Con- 
gress had  given  It  the  strong  new  weapwns 
it  requested  last  year.  The  legislation  has 
moved  tortuously. 

Despite  legislative  problems  and  other 
controversies  that  have  swirled  around  him, 
the  soft-spoken,  pipe-smoking  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  retained  his  calm  and  his  sense  of  humor. 
(Asked,  at  a  picture-taking  session  In  his  of- 
fice, If  he  would  mind  posing  beside  a  bust 
of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Attor- 
ney General  cracked:  "I  dont  mind,  if  he 
doesn't.") 

He's  little  troubled  by  his  reputation  as  the 
hardnosed  "Mr.  Tough"  of  law  enforcement 
and  traces  it  to  the  fact  that  "I  believe  in 
carrying  out  the  laws  and  mandates,  and  in 
using  all  of  the  tools,  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to  us  by  Congress." 

Mr.  Mitchell  here  discusses  with  a  Nation's 
Business  editor  his  official  {Mllcles  and  per- 
sonal views  on  the  many  facets  of  crime: 


How  was  organized  crime  able  to  build 
such  a  hi'ge  empire  In  this  country? 

Organized  crime  Is  composed  of  syndicates 
and  Individuals  whose  whole  purpose  in  life 
is  the  purauli  of  criminal  activities.  They 
have  beea  successful  in  organizing  In  great 
depth  and  with  great  skill.  And,  of  course, 
when  thev  operate  as  they  do — the  way  they 
exRrclhO  the  power  of  fear — they  have  suc- 
C9SS  beyoud  what  normal  human  beings 
would  have.  In  addition,  they  are  operating 
In  very  lucrative  fields. 

Gambling,  for  instance,  provides  them  with 
a  take  of  upwards  of  $20  billion  a  year.  They 
use  the  bankroll  they  get  from  gambling  for 
purchasing  and  distributing  narcotics  and  for 
extortionate  loans.  The  end  product  of  many 
of  these  activities  Is  Investment  of  their  ill 
gotten  gains  in  legitimate  businesses. 

They,  like  knowledgeable  businessmen,  go 
where  the  action  Is,  whether  It  Is  In  the  big 
cities,  smaller  communities  or  the  suburbs. 

What  Is  the  federal  government  doing  to 
fight  back' 

We  have  many  programs  that  affect  the 
activities  of  organized  crime.  But,  In  respect 
to  the  existence  of  organized  syndicates  and 
what  will,  we  hope,  be  their  removal  from  the 
national  scene,  we  have  basically  operated 
througii  our  strike  forces.  These  are  teams 
or  lawyers  from  the  Justice  Department  and 
investigators  from  the  FBI.  Secret  Service, 
SEC,  IRS,  Labor  Department  and  whatever 
other  availability  we  have  In  our  government 
for  Investigations. 

How  do  these  teams  operate? 

The  general  approach  is  first  to  Identify 
the  players  and  then  Identify  their  activities 
and  the  federal  laws  under  which  they  may 
be  brought  to  Judgment. 

Of  course,  the  discovery  of  crimes  against 
state  and  local  laws  is  frequently  a  by-prod- 
uct along  the  way,  and  that  evidence  Is 
made  available  to  local  prosecutors. 

We  have  also  Innovated  with  New  York  a 
"Joint  strike  force"  comfjosed  of  state,  city 
and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  We 
feel  this  combined  effort  will  eliminate  over- 
lapping and  we  will  have  an  end  product  of 
two  plus  two  equals  six. 

What  success  have  you  had  In  fighting 
organized  crime? 

We  feel  we  are  having  considerable  success. 
Not  all  of  it  has  surfaced  because  some  of 
these  investigations,  whefi™you  deal  with 
these  Intricate  organizations,  are  time  con- 
suming before  you  get  to  the  end  of  the 
road.  But  our  Indictments  In  1969  were  up 
30  per  cent  over  1968.  and  I  think  the  FBI's 
last  annual  report  Indicated  that  between  a 
fifth  and  a  quarter  of  the  Identifiable  Cosa 
Nostra  operators  either  were  In  the  hoose- 
gow  or  were  under  Indictment. 

How  much  of  a  threat  does  organized 
crime  pose  to  legitimate  business? 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  organized 
crime  affects  legitimate  business.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  Is  use  of  strong-arm 
tactics  to  take  over  by  forcing  the  owner  to 
sell  out. 

Also,  the  racketeers  control  prices  through 
anticompetitive  practices,  always  having 
strong-arm  tactics  available  if  they  need 
them.  And  they  are  Involved  In  hijackings, 
theft  of  securities  and  other  crimes  that  vic- 
timize legitimate  businessmen. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  Air 
freight  is  one  of  the  country's  fastest  grow- 
ing industries,  with  an  integral  part  of  Its 
success  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
cargoes  are  trucked  to  and  from  airport  ter- 
minals. 

At  a  major  airport,  where  air  freight  Is  a 
big  business,  a  local  union  known  to  be  con- 
trolled by  elements  connected  with  the  crime 
syndicate  became  the  dominant  union.  At 
the  same  time,  an  association  of  air  freight 
truckers  was  incorporated  Into  a  larger  trade 
organization,  which  shortly  thereafter  hired 
as  consultants  two  men  who  had  been  pub- 
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llcly  listed  as  members  of  a  crime  syndicate. 
The  association's  dues  Increased  750  per  cent 
in  five  years  and  its  initiation  fee  went  up  to 
$5,000. 

There  Is  strong  evidence  to  warrant  a  sus- 
picion that  the  entire  air  freight  trucking  In- 
dustry at  this  airport  Is  controlled  by  orga- 
nized crime,  that  It  Is  trapped  between  a 
racketeer-dominated  trade  union  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  racketeer-dominated  trade  as- 
sociation on  the  other. 

So,  at  this  particular  airport,  organized 
crime  is  exacting  tariffs  from  the  shipper,  the 
truck  driver,  the  trucking  company,  the  air- 
line and.  Indirectly,  the  eventual  consumer. 
At  the  same  time,  the  syndicate  can  Identify 
cargoes  to  be  stolen  and  provide  a  marketing 
system  for  them. 

Several  criminal  cases  are  pending  as  a 
result  of  these  activities  and  the  Investiga- 
tion is  continuing. 

What  can  be  done  once  organized  crime 
has  moved  Into  or  taken  over  a  business? 

Many  things.  Once  racketeers  take  over  a 
legitimate  business,  they  normally  are  not 
content  to  operate  It  as  such.  They  go  on  to 
anticompetitive  practices  and  other  activi- 
ties. We  have,  under  existing  antitrust  laws, 
the  vehicles  with  which  we  can  get  at  them 
In  such  cases. 

We  also  have  asked  Congress  to  approve 
legislation  that  would  enable  us  to  move 
against  companies  that  have  been  financed 
with  proceeds  of  criminal  activities.  Noth- 
ing hurts  organized  crime  more  than  hitting 
at  its  vehicle  of  operation  and  removing  its 
money.  You  have  to  get  It  at  the  top.  If  you 
only  pick  up  the  small  fry,  the  fellow  carry- 
ing out  the  mission,  he  generally  can  be  re- 
placed. 

What  are  the  other  Important  aspects  of 
the  antlcrime  bill  in  Congress? 

Protection  for  witnesses  Is  very  important. 
^  It's  often  difficult  to  get  victims  to  tesUfy 

O  "['  against  organized  crime  because  they  are  In 

X  fear  of  their  lives.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 

this  extortionate  credit  field. 

Many  heads  of  families  or  small  business- 
men go  to  the  racketeers  and  borrow  money 
at  extortionate  rates.  Then,  If  the  fellow 
doesnt  pay,  It's  a  broken  arm  or  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  or  an  attempt  to  compel  him  to 
open  the  night  vault  If  he  works  in  the  bank 
or  to  bring  him  under  their  control  to  do 
whatever  they  want  wherever  he  works. 

We  want  to  make  It  possible  for  people 
like  that  to  come  Into  court  without  fear  of 
reprisal. 

New  weapons  for  getting  at  blg-tlme  gam- 
bling and  Improvements  In  the  grand  Jury 
system  are  also  Important  parts  of  the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  surge  of  violence  against 
business,  including  bombings  and  burnings. 
Are  you  concerned  that  this  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  wave  of  radicalism  against 
the  business  community? 

Yes,  it  Is  something  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  a  develop- 
ing pjattern.  Last  year  and  the  year  before, 
these  militant  radical  groups  were  having 
some  s-uccess  on  the  campus  In  getting  some 
segments  of  young  people  to  follow  them 
Into  their  demonstrations  in  support  of  their 
announced  goals  of  destruction  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  feel  that  a  history  of  the  last  two  years 
has  shown  that  this  limited  number  of 
radicals  and  militants  has  lost  standing  with 
youth  in  general,  who  are  p>erfectly  willing 
to  demonstrate  and  protest  but  not  to  go 
into  outright  violence  and  destruction. 

So  the  radicals  have  broken  off  from  the 
New  Left,  if  that's  what  you  want  to  call 
It.  and  gone  into  an  area  where  they  have 
decided  to  do  their  business — their  thing — 
in  a  more  destructive  way.  As  dangerous  as 
these  people  are,  they  are  relatively  lim- 
ited In  number  and  we  hope  more  of  those 
within  the  groups  will  break  away  so  we 


can  get  down  to  where  the  few  who  aie  left 
can  be  put  where  they  belong — In  Jail. 

Turning  to  another  area,  what  Is  the 
outlook  for  the  Nlxon  Administration's  goal 
of  halting  the  rapid  Increase  we  have  seen 
In  street  crime  and  other  crime  not  p)art 
of  the  blg-tlme  rackets? 

Well,  I  think  the  tide  is  beginning  to  turn. 
If  we  look  at  the  FBI  statistics  for  calendar 
1969,  the  11  per  cent  Increase  in  crime  was 
the  lowest  in  four  years  and  down  from 
17  per  cent  in  1968.  I  believe  the  trend  is 
toward  a  decrease.  The  decrease  will  come. 
Why  Is  this  so? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  We  have 
been  faced  with  an  archaic  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  and  steps  have  only  recently 
been  taken  to  bring  It  up  to  date.  I  speak 
of  the  police  forces;  the  courts,  which  are 
overcrowded  and  not  functioning  properly: 
the  prosecutors'  and  public  defenders'  of- 
fices: a  correctional  system  In  which  45 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  finish  prison 
terms  are  again  apprehended,  convicted  and 
put  back  In  the  pokey.  You  can  rehabilitate 
these  people  so  they  don't  become  second 
and  third  or  fourth  offenders.  We  also  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  Improve  our  juvenile 
courts  and  facilities  for  Juvenile  offenders. 
There  Is  now  great  awareness  of  all  these 
needs. 

In  addition,  our  drug  programs  are  having 
a  big  impact.  We  want  to  get  at  this  question 
of  drug  addiction  so  the  addict  doesn't  have 
to  go  out  and  peri)etrate  a  crime  every  day  in 
order  to  get  the  cash  to  take  care  of  his  habit. 
I  also  believe  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  Is  going  to  be  very  effec- 
tive in  bringing  about  a  decrease  in  crime.  It 
was  established  In  1968  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $63  million  and  we  are  asking  Con- 
gress this  year  for  $480  million. 

The  money  goes  to  the  states  and  localities 
to  help  them  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
everything  else  in  the  criminal  justice  spec- 
trum. Included — this  Is  most  Important  of 
all— is  research  In  all  of  these  fields  to  make 
sure  we  are  upgrading  our  activities  and  our 
equipment.  We  have  been  stagnating  in  the 
criminal  Justice  field  for  the  past  100  years. 

With  all  the  sophisticated  equipment 
available  to  police  officers  today,  you  have 
said  that  "the  well-trained  beat  police  officer 
Is  still  the  single  most  effective  weapon 
against  crime."  Would  you  elaborate? 

I  think  the  decrease  in  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — a  16  per  cent  drop  in  the 
past  few  months — Is  the  perfect  proof.  There 
is  nothing  greater  aa  a  deterrent  to  a  mug- 
ging or  a  holdup  or  the  robbery  of  a  liquor 
store  than  to  have  a  policeman  there.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  connection  with  Em- 
bassy Row.  Every  time  the  police  department 
put  men  out  on  foot  p>atrol  around  the  em- 
bassies, the  problem  of  crime  disappeared  In 
those  areas.  As  soon  as  the  policemen  were 
removed,  the  problem  came  back. 

There's  a  school  of  thought  that  gambling, 
marijuana  and  pornography  Involve  Individ- 
ual choice  which  the  government  shouldn't 
try  to  regulate,  and  that  police  problems 
would  be  simplified  if  those  activities  were 
legalized.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  of  legalization? 

Well,  of  course,  we  are  getting  into  a  field 
of  sociological  lmfX)rt  which  Is  not  my  busi- 
ness, but  I  do  have  an  opinion  on  It. 

I  believe  that  gambling  has  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  society.  It  hits  people  in  the 
ghettos  and  others  who  have  limited  in- 
comes. Their  addiction  to  gambling,  whether 
It  Is  Illegal  or  legal,  causes  many  of  them 
to  use  their  bread  and  butter  money  in  the 
hope  they  will  hit  the  dally  double  or  the 
sweepstakes  or  the  number  in  the  numbers 
racket,  or  whatever  It  Is. 

I  think  this  is  a  bad  social  stance. 
As  for  marijuana,  the  returns  are  not  all 
m,  in  a  definitive  way,  from  all  of  the  studies. 


But  I  have  a  very  strong  personal  feeling 
that,  while  other  people  are  discussing  mari- 
juana in  terms  of  its  being  addictive,  the 
question  Is  not  addiction  but  dependency. 
Users  of  marijuana  become  dei>endent  upon 
It  for  their  kicks  or  highs  or  lows  or  what- 
ever they  get  out  of  It  and  I  think  there's 
reasonable,  though  jjerhaps  limited,  proof 
that  a  dependency  up>on  marijuana  frequent- 
ly leads  to  more  dangerous  drugs. 

In  the  area  of  pornographic  literature,  I 
couldn't  care  less  what  they  do  with  it  as 
long  as  it  is  not  made  available  to  the  young. 
If  somebody  wants  to  look  at  dirty  pictures, 
that  is  their  business  if  they're  old  enough 
and  have  a  mind  of  sufficient  stature  to  make 
this  determination. 

But  It's  the  spreading  of  pornography 
through  the  malls  and  Into  the  homes  where 
It  falls  Into  the  hands  of  the  young  that  Is 
particularly  disturbing.  This  Is  why  the  Ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  laws  to  keep  tbls 
material  away  from  youngsters. 

Some  measures  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested In  Its  crime  bill  have  been  criticized 
on  the  ground  they  conflict  with  constitu- 
tional rights.  One  is  the  projxjsal  for  deten- 
tion m  Jail  of  susp)ects  whose  records  Indi- 
cate they  might  be  dangerous  if  released  on 
ball  while  awaiting  trial.  How  do  you  answer 
that? 

A  pretrial,  or  preventive,  detention  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  p)erfectly  constitutional.  It  pro- 
vides that  certain  typjes  of  defendants  or 
prospective  defendants  who  might  be  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community  can  be  held  after  a  full 
evidentiary  hearing  before  a  cotirt.  The  Judge 
makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  ac- 
cused should  be  detained.  If  he  Is,  he  must 
be  brought  to  trial  within  60  days.  People 
have  been  detained  throughout  this  coun- 
try's history  for  certain  types  of  crimes  for 
unlimited  periods,  and  without  evidentiary 
bearings. 

Why  is  the  Nixon  Administration  tislng 
"bugging "  m  criminal  areas  where  the  pre- 
vious  Administration  refused  to  tise  It? 

Electronic  surveillances  or  wlretajis  are 
used  In  two  areas.  Number  one  has  to  do  with 
national  security  and  they  have  been  used  in 
this  country  in  such  cases  from  the  time  the 
practice  was  Invented. 

The  second  has  to  do  with  the  1968  anti- 
crime  law,  which  authorized  electronic  sur- 
veillance In  certain  cases.  But,  here  again,  the 
bill  provides  that  you  cannot  do  so  without 
getting  a  court  order.  And  for  the  Judge  to 
approve,  you  have  to  demonstrate  to  him 
that  there  is  probable  cause  that  the  individ- 
uals are  undertaking  a  crime  in  a  designated 
area. 

Does  the  law  abiding  citizen  have  anything 
to  fear  here? 

The  Attorney  General  must  personally  ap- 
prove each  wiretap  or  bugging  order  issued 
by  the  federal  government.  If  whoever  sits  in 
this  chair  exercises  that  pKiwer  with  restraint, 
I  don't  feel  we  are  going  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  anybody  whose  privacy  shouldn't  be  In- 
vaded. I  am  talking  about  organized  crime, 
kidnapers,  drug  peddlers  and  that  type  of 
thing. 

Could  you  fight  organized  crime  effectively 
without  intercepting  conversations? 

From  what  I  see,  not  using  It  is  like  fight- 
ing with  one  hand  Ued  behind  your  back. 
Organized  crime  Is  big  business.  They  are 
verv  resourceful  people.  It  Is  awfully  hard  to 
get  informants  within  their  setups.  They  are 
clever  In  the  cover-ups  of  their  activities.  But 
they  have  to  use  telephones. 

How  can  the  businessman  help  his  govern- 
ment to  fight  organized  crime? 

The  best  way  he  can  do  this  Is  by  coming 
forward  with  Information  about  It,  because 
we  find  in  many  areas  that  legitimate  busi- 
nesses, even  large  corporations  sometimes, 
are  doing  business  with  the  organization 
racketeers  or  with  labor  unions  that  are  un- 
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der  the  dominance  of  organized  crime.  He 
sbouldn't  think  he  can  do  business  wltb 
them  and  gain  an  advantage. 

I  also  would  suggest  that  he  Join  with 
other  businessman  in  citizens'  groups  that 
are  helping  to  remove  this  blanket  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

President  Nixon  has  said,  smd  I  have  said, 
that  government  cannot  solve  this  crime 
problem  alone,  that  we  need  citizen  involve- 
ment. There  are  literally  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams around  the  country  that  relate  directly 
to  the  total  program  of  the  elimination  of 
crime.  i 

ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association  has 
sponsored  a  youth  tour  to  Washington  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  group  Is  made  up 
of  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  the 
winners  of  essay  contests  sponsored  by 
their  individual  Nebraska  rural  power 
systems  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebras- 
ka Rural  Electric  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  five 
of  these  winning  essays  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Rukal  Electrification  Mzans  to 
Me  and  My  Communitt 

A  new  foundation  lies  wet  In  the  ground. 
When  It  dries,  another  modem-electric  home 
will  be  built.  The  meaning  of  the  word, 
foundation,  creates  a  certain  appreciative 
feeUng  In  me.  Everything  has  a  foundation. 
These  foundations  are  strong  to  support  the 
weight  they  must  carry.  If  these  founda- 
tions fall  or  break  down  In  any  possible 
way,  the  basis  to  these  Institutions  become 
very  weak  or  are  completely  destroyed.  Elec- 
tricity Is  the  foundation  of  the  farming  and 
rural  communities.  Rural  electric  systems 
exist  to  benefit  the  people  needing  Its  power 
to  live.  Thus.  It  Is  said  to  be  the  "people's 
program." 

The  people's  program  provides  many  ap- 
pUcatlons  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  Many 
of  these  increase  both  convenience  and  pro- 
duction An  example  Is  the  electric  heat 
lamps  used  for  animals,  especially  the 
young.  This  product,  which  provides 
wai^nth.  decreases  the  number  of  animals 
lost  during  the  cold  winters.  Another  exam- 
ple Is  the  electric  waterers.  The  waterers 
save  the  farmer  the  work  and  time  of  chop- 
ping Ice  from  frozen  tanks.  With  the  water 
at  the  right  temperature,  animals  drink 
more,  gain  more,  and  are  ready  for  market 
earlier.  These  time  saving  devices  allow  my 
father  the  choice  of  a  few  more  working 
hours  or  more  leisure  time  to  spend  with  my 
family  and  me. 

Being  a  member  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity, I  can  realize  the  importance  of  the 
people's  program.  Without  rural  electricity, 
farm  work  would  be  much  harder.  Rural 
electricity  makes  livestock  raising  faster  and 
more  efficient.  It  helps  to  gain  abundant 
crops  from  the  scA\.  Most  Important  of  all 
are  two  things  that  rural  electrification  does 
to  accommodate  my  father.  Rural  electrifi- 
cation not  only  makes  life  on  the  farm 
much  more  comfortable  and  convenient,  but 
also  makes  the  farm  run  much  more  effi- 
ciently. First-hand  experience  comes  from 
being   with   no  electricity   for  a   few  hours. 

Applications  of  electricity  are  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  rural  community's  success, 
too.  The  readily  available  electricity  at  a 
reasonable  cost  makes  growth  of  new  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  possible.  These  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  provide  more  Jobs  and 


opportunities  for  people  who  appreciate  liv- 
ing In  a  rural  community.  Streets  lighted 
by  electricity  make  the  community  a  safer 
place  to  live.  Electricity  establishes  different 
kinds  of  entertainment  for  the  young  and 
older  people  alike.  In  this  way  electricity 
help>s  the  rural  community  to  develop  better 
people. 

Electricity  Is  the  people's  program!  With- 
out It.  the  United  States  would  not  be  a 
leading  world  p>ower  trading  goods  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  though  our  urban 
population  sometimes  forgets,  the  backbone 
of  the  United  States  is  still  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  the  foundation  of  the  rural 
community  today  Is  rural  electrification. 
Life  would  be  difficult  without  it.  Rural 
electrification  has  become  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  foundation  of  niral  America. 

INFORMATION 

My  name:  Lois  Schroeder.  Age:  15.  Grade: 
Sophomore.  School:  Oxford  Community 
School.  Name  of  parents;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto 
Schroeder.  Oxford.  Nebraska. 

Rural    ELECTRincATiON    and   the    Valite    or 
ELECTRicrrr  in  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm 

An  American  farm  today  is  like  a  smooth 
running  car  with  electricity  as  its  all  Im- 
portant fuel.  The  agricultural  machine  would 
become  paralyzed  like  a  car  out  of  gas  with- 
out the  use  of  electricity. 

Once  thought  of  as  representing  a  Isolated 
lonely  way  of  life,  the  modem  farm  of  today 
is  alive  with  activity  and  progress.  The  tall 
silent  windmill  still  stands  in  many  places 
as  a  symbol  of  a  bleak  past  without  elec- 
tricity. No  longer  does  the  farmer  struggle  to 
provide  a  meager  living  for  his  family  with 
a  few  animals  and  small  crops.  Today  he  can 
boast  of  huge  wheat  and  corn  fields,  and  large 
herds  of  livestock.  The  dairy  farm  has  be- 
come a  more  and  more  modernized  industry 
with    clean    smd    efficient    machinery. 

All  of  this  has  come  about  from  the  help 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
which  was  created  In  1935.  The  program  has 
expanded  and  Improved  until  now  98  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  farms  are  supplied  with 
electricity.  More  and  more  people  are  receiv- 
ing the  advantages  of  electricity  as  the  Rural 
Electric  systems  added  almost  195.000  new 
customers  in  1969  and  it  has  been  predicted 
that  by  1980  they  will  add  as  many  as 
250.000  a  year 

With  the  coming  of  electricity,  new  ma- 
chinery to  help  the  farmer  wsa  developed. 
Scientific  methods  are  now  a  major  part  of 
today's  farm  Grain  Is  dried,  cattle  are  fed, 
cows  are  milked,  water  Is  pumped,  and  barns 
are  lighted.  Methods  of  irrigation  have  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  degree  that  now  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  see  self-propelled  sprinkling  systems 
moving  their  way  across  many  fields.  In  this 
way,  electricity  has  Improved  cultivation  and 
increased  production.  The  farmer  Is  also  be- 
coming much  more  independent.  With  new 
shop  tools  and  equipment,  he  can  now  do 
many  of  his  own  repairs  and  construct  his 
own  buildings. 

Though  electricity  has  helped  the  farmer 
a  great  deal,  life  Inside  the  home  Itself  has 
changed  even  more.  The  farm  house  has  ad- 
vanceid  from  a  mere  shelter  to  a  modem, 
efficient  home  equipped  with  all  of  the  con- 
veniences desired.  The  housewife's  work  hM 
been  decreased  a  great  deal  with  such  things 
as  the  electric  dish  washer,  sewing  machine, 
steam  Iron,  washing  machine  and  drier,  and 
many  other  time  saving  appliances.  Making 
life  In  the  home  even  more  modem  is  the 
continuous  flow  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world  by  way  of  television  and  radio. 
Central  heating  and  air  conditioning  make 
comfort  In  the  farm  home  complete. 

Born  into  an  "electrical"  world,  the  younger 
generation  living  on  today's  farms  have  un- 
limited opportunities.  The  typical  "country" 
teenager   is   more   on   equal   terms   with   his 


city  contemporaries.  The  amount  of  free  time 
for  recreational  activities  has  probably  been 
Influenced  the  most  by  the  use  of  electricity. 
But  entertainment  is  only  a  part  of  the 
change  electricity  has  made.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  have  excellent  light- 
ing for  his  homework  and  reading  area. 

With  the  introduction  of  electricity,  the 
rural  American  farm  began  to  grow.  Elec- 
tricity has  made  the  occupation  of  farming 
a  profitable  investment  and  the  modern 
farm  of  1970  holds  Infinite  opportunities. 

People  living  In  rural  areas  today  still  lead 
peaceful  and  healthful  lives,  while  their  work 
is  decreased  and  leisure  time  increased  by  the 
use  of  electricity — the  fuel  for  rural  America. 

INFORMATION 

My  name:  Marge  Carse.  Age:  16.  Grade: 
Junior.  School:  Palisade  High  School.  Name 
of  parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Carse,  Pali- 
sade, Nebraska  69040. 

Development   or  Rural   ELECTRincATiON   in 
My  Area 

The  lights  flickered  once  and  then  there 
was  darkness.  Panic  swept  the  community, 
but  in  the  rural  areas  the  situation  was 
worse.  It  was  summer  and  the  pixmps  were 
dead.  Without  water  the  com  would  wither 
and  die. 

This  paragraph  reveals  the  shocking  de- 
pendency that  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
have  on  electricity.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Before  World  War  n  kerosene  lamps  were 
used  and  the  work  was  primarily  manual.  In 
1935  when  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration came  into  exlstenc*,  only  7.1  percent 
of  Nebraska  farmers  had  electricity.  But  It 
was  not  until  April  21,  1949,  that  the  South 
Central  Public  Power  System  was  fully  es- 
tablished. The  creation  of  this  district  was 
spurred  by  spirit-minded  citizens  who  felt 
rural  Nebraska  should  no  longer  be  kept  In 
the  "dark  ages." 

Representatives  from  six  south-central 
covmtles  met  in  Red  Cloud.  Already  971  con- 
sumers were  awaiting  electricity.  Some  farm- 
ers believed  that  electricity  would  be  used 
only  in  terms  of  lighting.  But  in  the  near 
future  they  would  use  It  for  electrical  appli- 
ances and  farm  Implements.  The  dedicated 
representatives  and  other  Interested  parties 
worked  for  four  years,  and  It  was  through 
their  efforts  that  south-central  Nebraska  Is  a 
prosperous  part  of  the  state. 

Today  electricity  performs  farm  chores  that 
once  took  hours  of  drudgery  and  toll,  and 
Jobs  that  were  time  and  energy  consuming. 
By  1965,  98  percent  of  Nebraska  farms  had 
electricity. 

Now  we  look  to  the  future  when  there 
wUl  be  fewer  farms.  These  farms  will  depend 
more  and  more  on  electricity.  By  1980  the 
annual  farm  use  of  electricity  is  expected 
to  be  three  times  the  1960  use. 

Throughout  Nebraska  beneath  the  g^und 
Uee  the  power  that  controls  the  world.  Man 
has  harnessed  this  power  and  is  using  it  to 
his  advantage.  So  the  hum  of  the  irrigation 
pump  on  a  calm  summer  night  Is  a  constant 
reminder,  that  electricity  Is  working  for  the 
betterment  of  my  commvmlty. 

intormation 
My  name:  Dorothy  Kouba.  Age:  15.  Grade: 
Sophomore.      School:      Clay      Center      High 
School.    Name    of    parents:     Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Richard  Kouba,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


The  Valite  of  Rural  Electrification  to  Our 
Home  and  Community 

Like  magic,  filp  a  switch,  turn  a  knob,  or 
set  the  dial,  and  you  have  running  water, 
the  right  temperature  for  a  good  nights  rest, 
and  light  fills  the  room. 

On  our  all-electric  farm,  60  cows  are  milked 
In  one-fourth  the  time  as  when  our  parents 
were  kids.  You  may  stand  In  a  heated  barn 
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in  the  winter,  never  touching  the  mUk  and 
have  It  pumped  Into  the  tank,  cooled  within 
one  and  a  half  hours,  and  stUl  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  your  favorite  radio  pro- 
grams. 

With  a  large  family,  meals  could  be  a  prob- 
lem but  with  a  modern  electric  range  to  fry, 
bake,  and  broil  your  meat,  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  what  could  be  easier!  After  meals 
put  your  scraps  down  the  garbage  disposal, 
stack  the  dishes  in  the  automatic  dishwasher 
and  they'll  be  dry  and  sterilized,  ready  for 
the  next  meal.  Then  relax  for  hours  of  enter- 
tainment In  front  of  your  T.V. 

Washing  clothes  used  to  be  a  very  time- 
consuming  Job  and  took  a  lot  of  work  but 
today.  Just  throw  the  clothes  in  the  washing 
machine  and  In  15  minutes  they  are  clean 
and  ready  for  the  dryer.  Years  ago,  without 
the  dryer,  people  had  to  wait  long  hours  for 
their  clothes  to  dry  and  then  had  to  Iron 
them;  today  most  clothes  come  out  soft  and 
ready  to  wear. 

Electricity  plays  a  very  vlUl  role  In  our 
small  but  ever-changing  community.  It 
provides  entertainment  such  as  the  electric 
pin  setters  In  the  bowling  alley,  lighted  foot- 
ball field,  and  heats  our  basketball  court. 
Electricity  provides  such  services  as  lighting 
our  street  lamps  at  night  and  It  keeps  the 
fruit,  vegetables  and  meats  fresh  at  the 
grocery  store,  ready  for  vis  to  buy  at  any  time 
of  the  day. 

The  time  when  we  fully  understand  the 
value  of  electricity  Is  that  once-a-year  wind 
storm  that  causes  the  electricity  to  go  off. 
You  can't  do  your  chores,  eat  a  hot  meal, 
enjoy  T.V.,  or  even  take  a  bath.  Without 
electricity  you're  walking  In  a  maze  of  dark- 
ness. Electricity  plays  such  a  vital  role  in 
farm  life  today  I  don't  think  we  could  get 
along  without  the  convenience  of  It. 

WhUe    Benjamin    Franklin    was    working 
Mk  with    his    simple    experiments    concerning 

'  electricity,  he  didn't  realize  that  electricity 

someday  would  help  to  put  man  on  the  moon 
or  even  help  solve  such  problems  as  pollu- 
tion. 

After  electricity  was  discovered  and  put  to 
use  it  shlned  a  whole  new  light  on  this  old 
world  of  ours.  It  made  it  possible  for  science 
to  continue  to  develop  new  ways  of  doing 
things  at  a  much  faster  pace,  which  In  ttirn 
has  made  It  a  more  advanced  and  more  com- 
fortable world  to  live  In.  Like  magic,  elec- 
tricity Is  almost  like  a  dream  come  true. 
information 

My  name:  Kathleen  L.  Kester.  Age:  16. 
Grade:  Junior.  School:  Pope  John  XXin 
High  School.  Name  of  parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Kester,  Jr.,  Clearwater,  Nebraska 
68726. 

Rural  Electrification 
"Concern"  is  a  favorite  work  of  my  gener- 
ation— concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
man  and  the  future  of  our  world.  Sometimes 
we  act  as  If  we  had  Invented  the  word,  as 
If  concern  were  a  brand  new  commodity. 

To  set  ourselves  straight,  we  young  Amer- 
icans need  only  to  look  about  the  rural  coun- 
tryside to  see  wordless  testimonials  to  hu- 
man concern:  the  REA  power  lines.  They 
follow  the  road  here,  stride  across  the  hUls 
there.  At  night  the  farmstead  lights  they 
give  life  to  shine  like  beacons  In  the  dark. 

How  did  they  come  to  be,  these  power  lines 
that  supply  the  farmer  his  cheapest  labor 
and  put  his  family  on  an  equal  footing  with 
city  dwellers?  They  owe  their  existence  to 
concerned  people  of  a  half-century  ago.  The 
names  of  George  Norrls  and  Morris  Cooke 
come  to  mind;  many  others  who  worked  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  farmers  received  little  or 
no  recognition.  But  they  were  making  the 
wheels  of  progress  rotate — if  slowly.  By  1923 
thirty-one  rural  cooperatives  had  been  in- 
corporated In  nine  states.  In  1933  the  Ten- 
aessee   Valley   Authority    was   created,   and 


two  years  later  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration made  cheap  power  a  reality  for 
farm  people. 

Let's  take  a  tour  of  a  Nebraska  farm  which 
fully  utilizes  this  power.  The  one  I  have  In 
mind  does  a  particularly  effective  Job  of 
demonstrating  how  the  efforts  of  a  concerned 
individual  may  be  supplemented  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  concerned  government.  When  we 
drive  Into  the  yard  and  see  the  modern 
ranch-style  house  in  its  setting  of  flowers, 
shrubs  and  lawn,  we  are  aware  of  the  efforts 
of  the  last  two  decades.  It  takes  a  look  at 
the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  wlndowsUls 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  central  part  of  the 
home  is  a  sod  house.  The  man  who  erected 
these  sod  walls  cared  about  his  family.  He 
provided  them  the  most  secure  dwelling  he 
could,  one  that  would  weather  the  prairie 
storms.  His  great-grandson,  the  present  oc- 
cupant, also  is  concerned  about  his  family's 
physical  and  mental  well-being. 

The  house  Is  electrically  heated:  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water;  and 
is  equipped  with  the  usual  electrical  appli- 
ances for  cooking,  cleaning  and  laundering. 
The  radio,  television  and  stereo  bring  news 
and  first-rate  entertainment  Into  the  home 
from  the  outside  world. 

Outdoors,  the  farmer's  aids  to  production 
include  an  automated  cattle-feeding  system, 
heated  poultry  and  pig  hotises,  and  electrical 
milking  equipment.  His  crops  are  Irrigated 
and  his  grain  is  aerated  and  dried  by  means 
of  electricity.  Because  of  his  own  concern 
and  that  of  government  leaders  of  an  earlier 
generation,  this  Nebraska  farmer  Is  one  of 
the  world's  most  advantaged  and  most  effi- 
cient producers  of  food. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  we 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have 
gone  before.  Our  brief  visit  to  a  modern 
farmstead  should  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  saying  and  help  us  to  look  toward  the 
future  with  some  confidence.  There  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  people  around 
who  care  about  others,  who  have  foresight 
and  know-how.  Yes,  the  name  of  the  game 
is  "concem,"  and  aU  who  play  wUl  win  in 
the  end. 

INFORMATION 

My  name :  Marshall  Goodenberger.  Age :  16. 
Grade:  Junior.  School:  Lincoln  High  School, 
Uncoln,  Nebraska.  Name  of  parents:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marvin  Goodenberger,  Trenton, 
Nebraska. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  SEC 
CHAIRMAN  SPEAKS  ABOUT  THE 
COST  OF  THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  the  impression  the  administra- 
tion sometimes  tries  to  give  that  most 
of  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of 
the  Indochina  war,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  broad  spectrum  of  public  opinion 
in  this  cotmtry  now  opposes  prolonging 
this  conflict.  Surely  no  Member  of  either 
House  of  this  Congress  can  be  unaware 
of  the  extent  or  intensity  of  opposition  to 
the  war  on  college  campuses.  But  the 
opposition  long  ago  spread  beyond  the 
campuses.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
off-campus  antiwar  groups  is  Business 
Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace,  an 
organization  made  up  of  business  leaders 
who  oppose  this  tragic  war. 

Recently,  the  Chicago  chapter  of  this 
organization  hetird  an  address  by  Mr.  J. 
Sinclair  Armstrong,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
and  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Mr.  Armstrong  gave 


a  very  insightful  commentary  on  the  re- 
lationship between  war  costs  and  infla- 
tion. I  think  we  in  the  Congress  should 
all  read  it  with  care  and  heed  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  address  by  Mr. 
J.  Sinclair  Armstrong  entitled,  "Infla- 
tion: Causes  and  Cures"  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNiTATioN:  Causes  and  Cures 
(By  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong) 

I.    CAUSES   OF   rNFLATION:    DEFENSE   OR 
DOMESTIC    PROGRAMS'? 

The  President  and  his  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  attribute  to  the  »57  billion 
Federal  deficit  for  the  decade  1960-1969  the 
cause  of  inflation.  (State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, January  22, 1970) . 

Wha-t  Federal  progr&me  brought  about 
that  deflclt?  Let  us  look  at  Defense. 

In  the  ten  years  (1961-1970).  Defense  ex- 
penditures were  almost  two-thirds  of  a  trU- 
Uon  dollars  ($622  billion) . 

If  the  rate  of  defense  spending  had  oon- 
Unued  at  the  1960  rate,  $163  billion  leas 
woxild  have  been  spent,  of  which  $139  blllloo 
occurred  In  the  flve  years  1966-1970.  A  large 
portion  of  this  was  for  the  Vietnam  War. 

At  $73.6  billion.  President  Nixon's  budget 
request  for  Defense  for  fiscal  1971  Is  $38 
blUlon  more  than  the  1960  base  year  South- 
east Asia  Operations  are  no  longer  separately 
stated  (as  they  were  In  1970  and  previous 
budget  documents),  but  It  la  reasonable  to 
assume,  with  large  forces  remaining  in  Viet- 
nam, and  recent  developments  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  that  Southeast  Asia  Operations 
will  cost  at  least  $25  bUllon. 

Have  domestic  programs  of  economic  and 
social  impwrtance  caused  the  deficit?  Let  us 
look  at  five.  National  Resources.  Commerce 
and  Transportation,  Cotnmxinlty  Develop- 
ment and  Housing,  Education  and  Man- 
power and  Health.  In  the  aggregate,  for  the 
decade  1961-1970,  $196  blUlon  wUl  have  been 
spent  on  these,  and,  If  the  1960  t>ase  rate 
had  been  adhered  to,  the  flgtire  would  have 
been  $108  bUllon  less. 

Proportionately,  the  ln<?rease  over  the  1960 
base  for  Defense  has  been  less,  35 '"r.  com- 
pared to  1227c  for  these  five  domestic  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  social  lm]?ort&nce. 

However,  who  would  argue  that  the  $8.8 
bUUon  level  would  be  adequate  for  these 
domestic  programs  today  for  our  national 
requirements?  Even  fitting  them  Into  an  aus- 
tere wartime  budget.  President  Nixon  has 
requested  an  aggregate  of  $38  billion  for  Na- 
tional Resources,  Transportation,  Commu- 
nity and  Housing  Development,  Education 
and  Manpower  and  Health.  Qearly,  if  the 
premise  Is  true  that  Federal  deficits  cause 
inflation.  Defense  should  be  on  Ulal.  The 
Vietnam  War  is  Exhibit  A  In  the  Inflation 
case. 

n.     WHO     PAYS     FOR     THE     INCREASED     SPENDING 
BY    COVERNMXNT? 

The  taxpayer,  of  course. 

The  expenditure  figures  Just  cited  are  so 
gigantic  and  the  Increase  is  so  Impressive 
that  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  find  that  Fed- 
eral revenue  has  enormously  Increased  over 
the  decade  1961-1970. 

Principal  sources  of  revenue  In  1960  were 
the  individual  Income  tax,  $40,791  million, 
the  corporate  Income  tax,  $21,494  million 
and  excises,  $11,476  million,  total  $73,961 
million.  Ten  years  later,  1970,  these  revenues 
were  estimated  at  Individual  Income  tax 
$92,000  million,  corporate  Income  tax.  $37,000 
million,  excise  taxes,  $16,940  million,  total 
$145,140  million,  about  double  the  revenue 
of    ten    years    ago.    The    Increased    revenue 
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became  dramatic  In  the  years  1967  to  1970, 
as  higher  personal  earnings  were  taxed  at 
surtax  rates,  and  there  was  a  sizable  In- 
crease In  corporate  Income  tax  revenue  In 
those  recent  years  too.  Make  no  mistake.  A 
heavy  burden  falls  on  taxpayers. 

Over  the  decade,  a  trillion  dollars  ($1,013.- 
441  million)  of  revenue  was  raised  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  taxes  and  ex- 
cises If  the  amounts  of  revenue  raised  by 
these  three  taxes  In  1960  had  been  raised 
In  each  vear  throughout  the  decade,  a  quar- 
ter of  a"  trillion  dollars  ($273,831  million) 
less  would  have. been  raised. 

This  additional  quarter  of  a  trtlllou  was 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  Increases 
in  the  five  domestic  programs  of  economic 
and  social  Importance  mentioned  above, 
which  increased  $108  billion,  and  also  a  good 
part,  though  not  all,  of  the  decade's  $163 
billion  increa.se  in  Defense. 

The  bunching  up  of  the  Defense  costs  In 
the  last  five  years  caused  acute  budget  Im- 
balance, and  certainly  fueled  the  Inflation 
In  1966  and  subsequent  years. 

m.    WHO    PAYS    FOB    rNFLATION? 

1.  Consumers — That  means  everyone 
The  consumer  price  Index — all  items — 
1957-1959  base  100 — has  risen  from  103.1  In 
1960  to  131.3  in  December  1969,  but  21.4  oT 
this  was  during  1966-70,  the  Vietnam  War 
years.  The  race  of  increase  was  7.5  in  Decem- 
ber 19139.  The  wholesale  price  index — all  com- 
modities rose  from  100.7  in  1960  to  113  In 
1969  and  was  at  115.1  at  December.  Of  this 
rise.  12.6  occurred  in  1966-1969.  Everything 
costs  more. 

2.  Workers 

Earnings  are  up  too.  Over  the  decade, 
against  stable  or  declining  average  weekly 
hours  of  work.  38.6  to  37.5.  non-agricultural 
workers  have  gained  almost  50':'c  In  average 
gross  hourly  earnings,  up  from  $2.09  to  $3.11. 

out.  ao  rising  wages  keep  pace  with  rising 
prices?  Not  by  much,  for  the  worker.  Aver- 
age weekly  gross  earnings  for  workers  in  non- 
agricultural  Industries  have  Increased  almost 
50^  ,  from  $80.67  to  $117.25.  but  measured  by 
1957-1959  prices,  these  figures  become  $78  74 
and  $89.30.  an  Increase  of  only  13  ^t.  In  the 
four  years.  1966-1969.  the  progress  has  been 
about  2-7,  from  $87.37  to  $89.30. 

The  worker  has  been  on  a  treadmill  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  years.  It  Is  important 
to  understand  this  In  assessing  the  recent 
very  much  larger  demands  and  settlements 
In  labor  contract  disputes.  Including  those 
with  Government  Itself,  and  the  Implications 
for  the  future  of  prices  as  well  as  wages. 

F>or  example,  after  the  recent  transit  set- 
tlement in  New  York  City,  the  Transit  Au- 
thority raised  the  fare  50 '"c,  from  20c  to  30c. 
In  the  postal  workers  settlement,  the  Pres- 
ident is  asking  Congress  for  a  two- third's 
Increase  in  the  ftrst-class  mail  rate,  from  6c 
to  10c  an  ounce.  , 

3.  Investors 

Investors  pay  for  inflation  too  Average 
stock  and  bond  prices  have  seriously  fallen. 
The  Dow-Jones  average  of  30  leading  Indus- 
trial corporations  touched  the  magic  thou- 
sand figure  several  years  ago,  but  recently 
has  been  20  to  25%  below  that  figure. 

Fixed  Income  securities,  too.  have  depreci- 
ated In  value  as  Interest  rates  have  Increased 
to  historic  highs.  Borrowers  of  all  kinds  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  more,  and  credit  has 
been  less  available,  curtailed  over  most  of 
the  past  five  years  by  restrictive  monetary 
policy  wisely  applied  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Only  recently  has  the  "Fed"  released 
the  pressure  a  little,  recognizing  the  "cool- 
ing" of  the  ecanomy  and  a  small  rise  in  un- 
employment, despite  continued  price  in- 
creases  and   wage  demands. 

4.   Home-'buyers   and    the   housing   industry 

High  Interest  and  unavailability  of  credit 
has  particularly  hurt  the  bousing  Industry. 


Yields  on  FHA  new  home  mortgages  rose 
from  5.46'^,  In  1965  to  8.48'^;  In  December 
1969.  New  housing  starts — farm  and  non- 
farm — had  some  spotty  years,  sinking  from 
1.510.000  units  in  1965,  to  1,196,000  the  next 
year,  then  rising  to  1,547.000  In  1968.  but 
dropping  to  1,245.000  annual  rate  at  De- 
cember 1969. 

The  Increase  In  mortgage  debt  outstand- 
ing for  housing  has  been  far  below  an  ade- 
quate rate:  from  1966  to  the  third  quarter 
of  1969,  the  Increase  of  FHA  insured  loans 
$11.4  billion,  VA  $4.4  billion,  conventional 
loans  $34.8,  represented  rates  of  Increase  of 
mortgage  financing  nowhere  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  finance  the  26.000,000  family  units 
stated  as  the  Government  homebuildlng 
goal  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

It  is  possible  to  become  extremely  de- 
pressed about  housing.  In  New  York  City, 
where  I  live,  there  are  one  million  human 
beln^  living  In  buildings  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  Conditions  In  the  ghetto  are  dan- 
gerous, unsanitary,  alienating  to  young  and 
old.  breeding  of  vice,  crime  and  drug  ad- 
diction. 

The  New  York  construction  Industry  for 
low,  middle  Income  and  high  Income  housing 
alike.  Is  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Vacancies 
are  lower  than  since  World  War  II.  The  City 
Council  has  reenacted  rent  control,  fe&rfiil 
of  the  consequences  of  freeing  a  rental  mar- 
ket when  there  are  no  vacancies.  Investors 
and  builders  have  no  Inducement  to  build 
under  conditions  of  rent  control  and  tight 
money.  There  Is  a  vicious  cycle.  Only  a  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  money,  relaxation  of  restric- 
tive building  code  practices,  Introduction  of 
modern  construction  methods,  and  a 
planned  phase-out  of  rent  control  can  arrest 
the  deterioration  of  New  York  City  housing. 
There  Is  an  opportunity  here  and  a  need  for 
a  gigantic  financing  program.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  resources  to  make 
this  p)os3lble. 

The  housing  problem  Is  one  of  the  acute 
national  problems  not  met  because  of  the 
vast  call  on  Federal  resources  by  Defense. 

IV.   IS  IT  SOUND  ECONOMICS  ANALYSIS  TO  BLAME 
HIGH  DErENSE  SPENDING  FOR  INFLATION? 

Economists  generally  Include  defense  ex- 
penditures as  part  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. This  Is  a  fallacy.  Money  spent  for  de- 
fense— for  personnel,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. Indeed,  for  space,  and  what  goes  for 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy — 
leaves  the  economy. 

It  contributes  nothing  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation. 

True  It  is  that  wages  are  earned  and  goods 
are  procured  and  paid  for.  But  the  services 
rendered  and  the  goods  procured  make  no 
contribution  to  economic  life  or  future  eco- 
nomic activity.  Indeed,  they  have  a  multiplier 
effect — two  for  one — because  the  dollar 
earned  by  the  serviceman  or  the  defense  con- 
tractor will  be  (Mild  Into  the  civilian  economy 
to  purchase  the  needs  of  the  serviceman  and 
supplier,  thus  taking  goods  and  services  out 
of  the  civilian  economy  without  putting  any- 
thing back  In  exchange. 

It  Is  not  accidental  that  throughout  history 
wars  have  been  marked  and  followed  by  acute 
Inflation.  French  currency  collapsed  after 
years  of  supporting  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
Armies.  Most  major  allied  nations'  currencies 
except  ours  suffered  devaluations  after  World 
War  I.  (Our  Involvement  In  that  war  was 
short,  and  we  became  a  major  creditor 
nation) . 

U.S.  currency  declined  about  half  In  pur- 
chasing power  through  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  War.  though  the  erosion  was  masked 
by  wage  and  price  controls,  material  alloca- 
tions and  selective  credit  controls,  as  well  as 
support  of  government  bonds  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  In  the  recent  Vietnam  War 
period,  none  of  these  devices  has  been  used 


to  reduce  the  pressure  of  defense  and  war 
spending  on  the  civilian  economy.  Inflation 
during  periods  of  war  should  be  no  surprise. 

The  impact  of  expanded  defense  spending 
on  the  civilian  economy  affects  some  sectors 
more  than  others.  When  the  buUd-up  began 
m  1965-1966.  It  pressed  against  a  civilian 
economy  going  full  blast,  with  high  utiliza- 
tion of  plant,  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel and  work  force. 

"Guns  and  butter"  (President  Johnson's 
1966  State  of  the  Union  message)  was  a 
fallacy.  Something  had  to  give  way.  It  was 
"butter." 

Bruce  M.  Russett.  director  of  World  Data 
Analysis  Program  and  professor  of  political 
science  at  Yale  University,  has  analyzed  the 
effect  of  defense  spending  on  various  civilian 
activities,  relating  pressures  of  defense  to 
various  categories.  He  concludes  that  con- 
sumer durables,  services,  investment,  balance 
of  payments  (because  of  military  expendi- 
tures abroad ) .  and  residential  structures 
(housing)  are  major  casualties,  along  with 
health  and  hospital  services  and  education 
In  the  public  sector. 

The  damage  to  future  Industrial  capacity 
and  output  is  regrettable  when  Investment  Is 
curtailed.  "Proportionately  .  .  .  Investment 
is  much  harder  hit  by  an  expansion  of  the 
armed  services  than  is  consumption  ...  If 
an  extra  billion  dollars  of  defense  in  one  year 
reduced  investment  by  $292  million,  the 
level  of  output  In  the  economy  would  be 
permanently  diminished  by  a  figure  of  the 
order  of  $65  million  per  year." 

VAST    WASTE    IN    DEFENSE 

Seymour  Melman.  professor  of  industrial 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  has  ana- 
lyzed the  consequences  "Of  the  defense  spend- 
ing In  his  new  book,  "Pentagon  Capitalism — 
The  Political  Economy  of  War."  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1970) .  A  reading  of  this 
book  is  a  "must"  for  any  student  of  this  sub- 
ject. Let  me  mention  a  few  points  briefly, 
bearing  on  inflation. 

Through  Its  Defense  Contract  Administra- 
tion procedures  a  large  part  of  all  procure- 
ment Is  without  competition  through  sole 
source  suppliers.  The  Pentagon  nuinagers 
take  part  in  the  hiring,  deploying  and  paying 
of  employees,  entering  into  labor  negotia- 
tions, and  specifying  permissible  overtime. 
A  major  part  of  military  purchases  Involve 
goods  for  which  no  market  exists,  hence  there 
is  no  benchmark  for  setting  prices,  hence  the 
Pentagon  sets  prices  on  the  basis  of  "cost 
analysis."  Procedures  for  cost  analysis  are 
very  complex,  but  are  freed  from  various  legal 
restrictions  so  that  production  costs  will  be 
compenstated.  A  substantial  portion  of  cap- 
ital Invested  In  military-Industry  work  U 
supplied  by  the  Government,  through  "GFE," 
and  loans,  advances  and  progress  payments. 

Contrary  to  popular  Impression,  earnings 
on  private  industry's  capital  Invested  In  de- 
fense work  are  higher  than  on  capital  de- 
voted to  civilian  production. 

Vast  cost  overruns  are  permitted.  "Studies 
performed  by  the  federal  government's  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  found  $500  million 
of  waste  in  military  Industrial  contracts  dur- 
ing the  period  May  1963-May  1964.  Since 
these  studies  were  done  on  a  sample  repre- 
senting 5  percent  of  Department  of  Defense 
and  NASA  payments,  It  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  there  was  approximately  $10  billion  of 
questionable  charges  to  the  government  dur- 
ing that  one-year  period,  taking  the  popu- 
lation of  military  and  space  contractors  as 
a  whole. 

3.2  TIMES  INITIAL  COST  ESTIMATES 

Two  classic  examples  of  massive  cost  over- 
runs are  In  the  news.  In  May,  1969,  It  was 
announced  that  the  120  C-5A  Intercontinen- 
tal Jet  transports  would  cost  $5.2  billion.  In- 
stead of  the  original  estimate  of  $3.4  billion, 
and  recently  the  contractor  has  applied  to  the 
Pentagon  for  financial  aid  of  half  a  billion 
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dollars  to  keep  It  in  production  on  this  and 
other  contracts.  "The  original  calculated  cost 
of  the  F-IU  program  was  $4.9  billion.  By 
1968  the  cost  of  a  1,700  plane  program  would 
have  been  $14.6  billion  on  the  basis  of  official 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reporting  cost  per  plane  to  be  $8.6 
million.  This  implied  a  cost  overrun  of  $9.7 
billion  by  1968.  against  the  original  1963 
estimates.  .  .  .  The  1962  studies  of  Peck  and 
Scherer  (Merton  J.  Peck  and  Frederic  M. 
Scherer,  "The  Weapons  Acquisition  Pro- 
gram," Graduate  School  of  Business,  Harvard 
University,  1962)  disclosed  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, final  prices  on  large  military  systems  had 
been  3.2  times  Initial  cost  estimates." 

Defense  spendlng's  cost  to  society.  Its  In- 
flationary consequence,  must  be  Judged  by 
what  It  replaces  that  could  otherwise  be 
accomplished. 

The  scale  and  quality  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  quality  of  the  physical 
plant  affect  the  development  of  productivity 
of  both  capital  and  labor.  The  deterioration 
of  these  In  the  United  States  l»of  great  con- 
cern. McGraw-Hill's  regular  five-year  Inven- 
tory of  metal-working  machinery  In  U.S. 
Industry,  taken  In  November,  1968,  "disclosed 
that  64 Sc  of  the  metal- working  machine  tools 
used  in  U.S.  industry  were  ten  years  or  older. 
The  age  of  this  Industrial  equipment  (drills, 
lathes,  etc.)  marks  the  United  States'  ma- 
chine tool  stock  as  the  oldest  among  all 
major  industrial  nations.  .  .  .  This  deteriora- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  industrial  system 
certifies  to  the  continuous  debilitating  and 
depleting  effect  that  the  military  use  of 
capital  and  research  and  development  talent 
has  had  on  American  Industry." 

In  1967,  of  the  700,000  scientists  engaged 
In  research  and  development  In  the  U.S.,  63% 
were  working  for  the  military. 

The  259,000  "R&D"  personnel  engaged  In 
civilian  work  compare  "most  unfavorably 
with  the  western  European  research  and  de- 
velopment staff  which  totals  466,000,  an  over- 
whelming part  of  which  Is  engaged  In  civilian 
research  and  development." 

The  depletion  of  our  society  by  the  ex- 
cessive and  vrasteful  military  spending  is 
a  central  element  of  inflation. 

v.    CURES    FOR    INFLATION 

1.  Short  range,  restrictive  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  continue  essential.  The  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  must  main- 
tain their  courageous  and  not  always  popular 
stand  for  balanced  budget  and  restrictive 
though  flexible  monetary  policy — particu- 
larly to  dampen  the  "expectation  of  infla- 
tion" which  jjersists  among  businessmen, 
labor  leaders  and  rank  and  file  and  Govern- 
ment officials.  This  "expectation  of  Inflation" 
Is  well  described  by  my  colleague,  James  J. 
O'Leary,  In  his  talk  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Dallas  on  March  17.  "The  expecta- 
tion of  Inflation  remains  very  strong,"  he 
concluded.  "Despite  sincere  and  determined 
antl-lnflatlonary  efforts  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  'credibility 
gap'  is  still  wide." 

A  National  Incomes  Policy  should.  In  my 
opinion,  be  considered.  The  President  has 
expressed  himself  opposed  to  wage  and  price 
controls.  But  wage  and  price  controls,  ma- 
terials allocations  and  selective  credit  con- 
trols, helped  stem  inflation  In  1942-1945,  and 
national  incomes  policies  have  assisted  econ- 
omies of  debtor  nations  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  distinguished  Chicago  banker. 
Mr.  Allen  P.  Stults.  Chairman  of  American 
National  Corporation,  spoke  along  these  lines 
at  Its  stockholders  meeting,  January  27. 

.flis  a  matter  of  economic  education  and 
discipline,  the  Gross  National  Product  flgures 
should  be  revised  to  subtract  from  the  totals 
all  Defense,  Space  and  Military  Atomic  En- 
ergy spending,  as  they  do  not  Increase  the 
"product,"  and  an  equal  amount  should  be 
subtracted  to  reflect  the  civilian  goods  and 


services  taken  out  of  the  economy  by  those 
spending  dollars  earned  in  Defense.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
"gross  national  prcsduct." 

ADDING    BADS    AS    GOODS 

A  writer  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (April 
6,  Page  1,  Column  5)  put  It  this  way:  "The 
GNP  misguides  us  as  tinbllnklngly  adding 
up  as  'goods'  such  'bads'  as  ABM's  or  bullets 
dealing  out  death  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  The  $41 
billion  a  year  is  double  counted  .  .  .  due  to 
a  conceptual  dilemma  which  causes  this  to 
show  up  both  as  government  spending  and  as 
consumer  spending.  Last  year's  output  .  .  . 
deflated  to  strip  away  the  illusory  gains  of 
price  Increases  ...  as  measured  In  1958  prices, 
was  $727.5  billion,  a  staggering  204.6  billion 
below  the  commonly  cited  figure." 

Revision  and  better  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  "National  Product"  Is  urgently 
needed  If  Inflation  Is  to  be  understood  and 
cured. 

Long  range,  here  the  problems  are  of  Im- 
mense difficulty,  militarily,  politically,  and 
economically.  Let  me  cite  a  few: 

1.  Missile  development  and  the  nuclear 
deterrent.  At  present,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
each  has  nuclear  deterrent  capability  but 
lacks  a  "flrst  strike"  capability.  If  either  al- 
ters this  delicate  strategic  balance  of  terror, 
the  consequences  are  \inlmaglnable. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  are  of  Immense  Importance  to  both 
sides.  If  they  fall,  and  each  goes  Into  a  new 
phase  of  offensive  and  defensive  missile  de- 
velopment and  deployment,  the  costs  to  each 
are  likewise  impossible  to  estimate.  Senator 
Mansfield  has  mentioned  $50  billion  for 
"Safeguard"  ABM,  but  there  are  no  real  esti- 
mates. If  new  offensive  (MIRV)  and  "thick" 
defensive  (ABM)  weapons  programs  and 
shelters  for  civilian  population  should  be 
embarked  on,  the  figure  $650  billion  has  been 
suggested  (Melman,  page  121).  What  :jecur- 
Ity  would  be  achieved?  Then  as  now  the 
Americans  and  Soviets  could  still  destroy 
each  other's  civilization.  Surely,  another 
round  of  the  "missile  race"  must  be  avoided 
by  both  powers.  The  economic  future  of  both 
countries  depends  on  success  of  the  SALT 
talks. 

2.  Conventional  War.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  new  and  wise  Asian  foreign  policy 
at  Guam.  But,  can  he  succeed  In  withdraw- 
ing U.S.  forces  promptly  and  completely  from 
Vietnam  and  avoid  military  Involvement  In 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  other  countries  out 
there?  Who  can  tell? 

Meanwhile,  the  nation  pays  the  price — 
the  most  costly  mistake  of  our  national  his- 
tory. 

Business  leaders  are  beginning  publicly  to 
recognize  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  that  the 
Vietnam  War  has  Inflicted.  The  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  IBM  Corporation  recently 
said,  "Our  call  to  stop  Communism  any- 
where— despite  the  price — drifted  us  Into  an 
unattainable  goal  in  Vietnam.  Since  we  have 
no  formal  mechanism  to  study,  adjust  and 
reset  our  national  priorities  in  an  integrated 
fashion,  we  pursued  the  Vietnam  goal  to  a 
costly  point.  Thie  lives  of  40,000  of  our  men 
have  been  losj/,  vast  resources  have  been 
wasted,  and  Jjie  morale  of  our  youth  eroded." 
(Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  address  before  the 
Bond  Club  of  New  York,  January  7,  1970) . 
Mr.  Watson  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
completely  new  governmental  body,  perhaps 
a  Senate-House-Citizen  group,  to  study,  set 
and  reset  annually  the  national  goals, 
"costed  and  readjusted  on  an  Integrated 
basis,"  reporting  to  the  President. 

war's  end  good  for  busikess 

Another  distinguished  American,  Chair- 
man of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  nation's 
largest  bank,  recently  had  this  to  say:  "The 
war  distorts  the  American  economy;  it  is 
a  major   contributor  to  Inflation:    It  draws 


off  resources  that  could  be  put  to  work  solv- 
ing imperative  problems  facing  this  nation 
at  home.  Because  the  war  distorts  the  econ- 
omy and  contributes  substantially  towards 
Inflation,  this  bank  has  consistently  pointed 
out  that  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  would 
be  good,  not  bad.  for  American  business." 
(Louis  B.  Lundborg,  letter  to  A.  R.  Appleby, 
Chairman,  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Business 
Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace,  March 
11,  1970). 

So,  if  inflation  is  to  be  cured,  the  budget 
for  strategic  offense  and  defensive  weaponry, 
and  the  budget  for  conventional  war  such 
as  the  one  we  have  been  waging  since  1965 
must  be  brought  under  control.  Obviously, 
this  is  not  the  paper  in  which  to  develop  a 
model  defense  budget.  As  a  starting  point  for 
study,  I  re<x)mmend  Professor  Melman's 
Memorandum  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  May  2,  1969,  which 
would  maintain  2.300.000  men  in  the  armed 
services,  "operate  missile,  aircraft  and  naval 
forces  of  staggering  power"  and  provide  sav- 
ings from  the  $81  billion  1970  estimates  of 
$54,794  minion. 

If  Inflation  is  to  be  arrested  and  cured, 
proposals  seriously  to  curtail  the  Defense 
budget  but  maintain  deterrence  and  ade- 
quate manning  must  become  the  province 
of  all  sections  of  society,  not  Just  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Congress. 

I  personally  strongly  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  will  establish  a  Per- 
manent Committee  to  take  up  this  work  as 
Mr.  Watson  proposed. 

WHAT    TOU    CAN    DO 

You  can  do  any  one  or  all  of  the  following 
things  to  help  solve  our  country's  Vietnam 
crisis  and  get  on  with  the  constructive  Job 
of  problem  solving  to  realize  the  American 
dream: 

(1)  Contribute  to  BEM.  Make  check  pay- 
able to  "Chicago  BEM."  Most  contributions 
range  from  $50  to  $5,000.  Some  executives 
plan  to  give  6%  of  income.  You  need  not  be 
an  executive  to  contribute. 

( 2 )  Write  or  talk  to  your  Congressman  and 
to  other  politicians.  You  might  Inform  them 
you  will  support  only  candidates  who  ac- 
tively work  for  the  BE3d  "Statement  of  Posi- 
tion" or  your  own  version  of  it. 

(3)  Ask  BEM  for  a  speaker  or  discussion 
leader  to  talk  with  a  small  group  of  friends 
at  lunch  or  dinner — or  at  a  meeting  of  your 
organization. 

(4)  Become  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee. Serve  on  one  of  the  sub-committees. 
Bring  friends  to  BEM  meetings. 


CHANCELLOR      VARNER      OF      NE- 
BRASKA   UNIVERSITY    SPEAKS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  President  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  into  Cambodia  and 
the  ensuing  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, we  have  been  watching  with 
concern  events  on  our  Nation's  campuses. 
Are  these  traditional  centers  of  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  thought  to  fall 
victim  to  a  radical  minority  which  is  less 
interested  in  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  university  than  it  is  in  total  change 
in  our  form  of  government?  I  think  not; 
I  certainly  hope  not. 

I  deplore  the  recent  trend  toward  the 
politicizing  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  traditional  contribution  these 
institutions  have  always  made  to  our 
society  is  that  they  were  able  to  stand 
above  the  fray  and  take  the  long,  impar- 
tial view  of  events.  Their  voice  once  was 
the  calm  voice  of  reason  which  we  came 
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to  rely  on  In  the  past.  If  this  attitude  Is 
destroyed  by  students  and  administra- 
tors and  faculty  too  quick  to  stand  and 
be  counted  on  one  side  of  an  issue,  then 
our  centers  of  higher  education  will  have 
forfeited  one  of  their  unique  positions  in 
our  society. 

I  have  always  respected  the  right  of 
citizens — on  campus  or  off — to  dissent 
from  governmental  policies  and  dech 
sions.  E\eryone  connected  with  our  uniV 
versitles  has  that  right  and  must  be  free^ 
to  exercise  it.  What  I  regret  is  using 
these  universities  and  institutions  as  a 
base  of  support  for  an  extreme  position. 
What  I  also  abhor  is  the  use  of  violence 
smd  civil  disobedience  to  support  these 
points  of  view.  This  must  not  be  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances. 

Constructive  change  can  only  be  ac- 
complished m  an  ordered  society.  Any- 
thing else  would  be  anarchy,  which  we 
cannot  and  will  not  accept.  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  when  students,  often 
a  small  minority  of  the  campus  popula- 
tion, attempt  to  force  their  views  and 
opinions  on  others  through  the  use  of 
force  and  violence  or  by  denying  their 
fellows  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  which  they  so  passionately  claim 
for  themselves. 

A  commencement  swidress  given  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention.  This 
speech  was  given  by  Chancellor  Durward 
B.  Vamer  on  May  23  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University,  an  institution  from  which  he 
graduated  as  valedictorian  in  1940.  In 
this  address  he  makes  some  cogent  pwints 
concerning  the  chtillenges  which  are  cui- 
rently  facing  our  universities. 

Chancellor  Vamer  has  been  with  us  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  only  slightly 
more  than  a  year,  but  in  that  time  we  in 
Nebraska  have  come  to  appreciate  his 
firm  and  reasonable  grasp  upon  the  prob- 
lems which  increasingly  plague  our  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
we  value  his  counsel  is  the  fact  that  in 
an  age  when  communication  between  the 
generations  is  freely  acknowledged  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Chancellor  Vamer  seems 
to  have  a  rapport  with  the  young  which 
is  unique  and  very  valuable,  especially  in 
an  educational  institution. 

The  chancellor  came  to  us  from  Oak- 
land University  at  Rochester,  Mich.,  last 
year,  and  the  Oakland  campus  was  noted 
at  that  time  for  its  absence  of  demon- 
strations. The  only  hint  of  a  demonstra- 
tion had  been  mounted  in  the  face  of  re- 
port that  the  chancellor  had  been  offered 
the  job  of  president  of  Michigan  State 
University. 

Confronted  by  the  threat  of  such  a 
campus  demonstration  asking  him  to  re- 
main. Chancellor  Vamer  turned  down 
the  opportunity  to  move  into  the  Big 
Ten. 

Fortunately,  when  contacted  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  he  did  not  turn 
that  opportunity  down. 

I  commend  his  thoughts  to  all  Sena- 
tors tmd  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The   iNTEKESTiNo  Way  or  History 

(Commencement  address  by  Durwaxd  B. 
Varner) 

President  Luedecke,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  members  of  the  faculty,  gradu- 
ates, parents  and  friends  of  graduates,  and 
guests. 

For  me  to  be  Invited  to  participate  In  the 
1970  Commencement  ceremony  is  an  honor 
which  I  genuinely  cherish.  Por  me  this  Is  an 
emotional  occasion — one  rich  with  nostalgia. 
It  was  thirty  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day, 
when  I  stood  on  the  Commencement  plat- 
form of  this  Institution  and  delivered  the 
valedlotory  statement  for  the  graduates.  .  .  . 

In  preparing  for  today's  program  I  reached 
back  Into  my  fllee  and  found  a  copy  of  that 
valedictory  address  delivered  In  the  spring 
of  1940.  I  read  It  again  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  thirty  years,  and  I  found  those  musty 
old  words  Intriguing,  If  a  little  quaint.  Per- 
mit me  to  quote  the  first  four  paragraphs: 

Since  my  experience  in  giving  the  valedic- 
tory of  my  class  is  and  has  been  extremely 
limited,  I  inquired  around  as  to  what  would 
be  the  fitting  and  proper  thing  to  say  at  a 
time  like  this  and  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
It  seemed  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
duty  of  a  valedictorian  was  to  say  a  farewell 
from  the  graduating  class  to  the  college.  I 
gave  that  angle  some  thought  and  pretty 
quickly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
senior  class  can't  say  farewell  to  this  school, 
because  It's  not  farewell.  The  A&M  that  we 
have  attended  and  learned  to  love  Is  some- 
thing that  can't  be  put  in  the  background 
Juat  like  that,  because  It  hae  grown  to  be  a 
part  of  us.  Wherever  we  go  or  whatever  we 
may  be  doing,  this  A&M  College  will  be  with 
us — a  part  of  us — in  our  minds  and  In  our 
hearts,  and  will  serve  as  a  gu\de  in  oiu-  lives. 

So,  Insteed.  I  decided  that  It  would  be 
better  to  take  a  look  Into  the  future  to  see 
what  problems  will  face  us  and  to  see  what 
we  may  best  do  to  help  with  the  solution  of 
these  problems — so  let's  take  a  brief  look. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  faced  with 
thousands  of  unemployed,  with  bread-lines, 
with  huge  relief  rolls,  and  with  other  means 
of  aid  from  the  government  to  help  our  un- 
fortunate fjeople.  There  is  a  political  unrest 
as  well  as  economic  instability.  Thousands 
and  thouiuinds  of  people  in  America  are  dis- 
satisfied But  our  troubles  here  In  America 
are  pushed  into  relative  obscurity  when  we 
look  at  the  world  around  us.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  horror  of  the  war  raging  in 
Europe. 

A  state  of  civilization  and  culture  that  has 
been  generations  reaching  its  present  i>eak 
Is  threatened  with  Imminent  destruction. 
Yes.  certainly  It  is  a  world  of  turmoil  into 
whlLb  we  are  stepping.  The  problems  are  seri- 
ous, and  the  consequences  and  results  may 
be  even  more  serious.  But  from  the  beginning 
of  this  world  mankind  has  been  busy  facing 
and  combating  just  such  serious  problems — 
this  Is  nothing  more  than  history  repeating 
itself  with  more  violence.  So  we.  graduating 
tonight,  should  not  step  back  In  amazement 
or  bewilderment  at  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  confronting  us — but  on  the  con- 
trary we  should  step  forward  to  meet  them 
and  do  our  part  Ui^  seeking  a  satisfactory 
solution.  ^^^^^ 

As  I  rereadthat  Introduction  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  as  I  stand  now  before  this 
class  of  1970  graduates  of  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, it  occurs  to  me  once  more  that  his- 
tory has  a  way  of  speaking  with  Its  own  In- 
cisive eloquence. 

You,  too,  face  a  war — a  war  for  which  there 
\3  limited  enthusiasm  and  about  which  there 
is  a  continuing  flow  of  rhetoric. 

You  face  the  picture  of  pockets  of  poverty 
In  a  nation  which  has  attained  the  highest 
level  cf  affluence  ever  known  to  mankind. 

You  face  a  nation  torn  with  racial  strife — 


even  in  a  period  when  civil  rights  have  be- 
come Identified  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

WELCOME    TO    THE    CLUB 

Your  generation  has  identified  these  prob- 
lems, and  properly  so;  not  only  identified 
them  but  you  have  almost  made  a  career  of 
pointing  with  horror  to  the  depressing  scene 
confronting  you  as  you  emerge  from  college. 
There  certainly  can  be  few  among  us  today 
who  have  failed  to  get  the  message  from  this 
new  generation — the  message  that  my  gen- 
eration has  left  a  considerable  mess  for  you. 
Effective  today,  you  change  your  role  from 
that  of  a  critical  observer  to  a  participant 
in  the  game — I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to 
the  ranks! 

And  since  you  are  now  leaving  the  green 
and  vibrant  world  of  the  living  campus  and 
are  enroute  to  the  rest  of  us  who  hear  young 
voices  telling  us  that  we  are  drifting  In  the 
outer  space  of  irrelevancy,  it  might  be  that 
you  would  welcome  a  word  or  two  from  those 
of  us  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  fine 
art  of  defending  our  own  generation.  And, 
parenthetically,  it  is  with  some  sadness  that 
I  feel  compelled  by  the  sheer  honesty  of  this 
moment  to  suggest  that  you  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  changing  your  posture  from  one  of 
critical  offense  to  the  less  glamoroiis — and 
certainly  lees  publicized — posture  of  effective 
defense.  Let  me  take  Just  a  few  moments 
here  to  tell  you  about  defense — the  members 
of  my  generation  are  now  experienced  in  this 
endeavor — I  am.  you  see,  slyly  suggesting 
that  you  pay  attention,  because  your  turn  is 
coming,  in  fact  It  Is  almost  here. 

When  we  are  accused  of  being  blind  to  the 
reality  of  the  dangers  that  now  threaten  this 
nation  and  the  world,  we  find  satisfaction  In 
recalling  that  we.  too,  have  faced  and  grap- 
pled with  danger  and  uncertainty — and  with 
some  success.  We  emerged  from  college  to  a 
scene  that  was  anything  but  bright.  A  total- 
itarian regime  had  taken  firm  control  of  Ger- 
many and  the  p>eece  of  the  world  was 
doomed.  Small  nations  were  being  mercilessly 
overrun:  Jews  massacred  by  the  thousands; 
Prance  was  tottering;  and  England  threat- 
ened. Japan  was  Joining  the  Nazi  forces,  and 
Russia  was  an  unknown  quantity 

My  generation  fought  a  massive  war — one 
that  lasted  almost  four  years — and  with  a 
staggering  cost  In  human  lives.  A  cleaner 
war?  Perhaps.  A  more  purposeful  war?  Prob- 
ably. But  an  unpleasant  prospect  neverthe- 
less for  my  group  of  graduates  too!  The  war 
was  fought  and  a  peace  was  established, 
even  though  It  was  destined  to  be  an  un- 
easy peace.  And  that  generation — my  genera- 
tion— created  Eind  Implemented  the  most 
massive  post-war  reconstruction  program 
ever  devised  by  man.  I  trust  that  your  gen- 
eration will  do  as  well. 

You  say  that  we  have  permitted  pocket*  of 
poverty  to  exist  in  an  affluent  society.  The 
charge,  unfortunately,  Is  true  and  it  should 
not  be  so.  Yet  when  I  sat  In  your  chair — 
those  thirty  years  ago^there  was  no  concern 
with  "pocket  of  poverty"  The  entire  land- 
scape was  one  of  poverty!  We  were  Just  spin- 
ning out  of  a  debilitating  depression  that 
had  tried  the  souls  of  men.  Bankruptcy, 
hunger,  unemployment,  hopelessness — those 
weire  the  trademarks  of  our  times.  The  prob- 
lem being  conveyed  to  your  new  generation 
Is  a  totally  different  one — In  the  most  afflu- 
ent society  mankind  has  ev«r  known,  you 
have  the  assignment  of  eliminating  those 
remaining  pockets  of  poverty.  We  wl«h  you 
weU! 

You  say  that  we  hand  you  a  nation  so 
torn  with  racial  strife  that  it  may  literally 
explode  in  your  face.  Alas,  the  charge  Is  true! 
But  on  behalf  of  the  generation  which  has 
Just  preceded  yours  and  In  its  defense,  permit 
me  to  point  out  that  it  weis  that  generation 
which  had  the  courage  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lem, to  label  it  as  a  problem,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  a  topic  which  had  been  Ignored 
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for  almost  one  hundred  years.  Admittedly 
the  problem  of  today  Is  acute — but  it  Is  so 
precisely  because  this  generation  of  mine 
has  been  willing  to  put  the  issue  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  and  place  the  spotlight 
squarely  on  It.  It  is  from  this  point — and 
only  from  this  point — that  a  workable  solu- 
tion can  be  found.  And  that  is  your  charge! 

FACING   THB    PROBLEMS    AHEAD 

The  real  question  which  I  place  before 
you  today — this  class  of  1970 — is  this;  How 
will  you  and  your  generation  face  the  prob- 
lems which  stand  arrayed  before  you  as  you 
leave  your  Commencement? 

I  must  confess  to  a  certain  weariness  over 
the  tendency  of  so  many  of  your  colleagues 
to  go  wading  off  Into  the  exciting  tomorrow 
through  a  sea  of  pessimism,  doubt,  and  de- 
pression. But  1  believe  In  your  generation.  I 
believe  that  yoiu'  group  contains  the  bright- 
est, the  best  educated,  the  most  idealistic,  and 
the  most  promising  group  of  young  people 
ever  developed  in  the  American  society.  Be- 
yond this  I  am  enormously  enthused  about 
the  tools  available  to  you  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970s  to  come  to  grips  with  the  very 
difficult  problems  which  are  ours — and  yours. 
Yet  I  am  disturbed  by  that  segment  of  your 
group  which  identifies  Itself  as  the  alienated, 
the  disillusioned,  the  disenchanted.  From 
them  I  hear  all  the  common  rhetoric  of  the 
college  scene — the  fact  that  the  system 
Is  materialistic,  that  it  will  not  work,  that 
the  only  real  solution  comes  in  hitting  the 
streets  and  destroying  the  establishment 
This  line  of  oratory  holds  that  the  whole 
democratic,  capitalistic  system  Is  decadent, 
unworkable,  and  corrupt,  and  that  there  )s 
no  alternative  now  to  that  of  destroying  it 
and  letting  another  culture  grow  up  in  its 
place.  What  that  culture  Is  to  be.  no  one  has 
yet  described. 

Why  do  we  of  the  defense  not  hurl  back 
these  shrill  charges  that  are  thrust  against 
the  establishment?  We  don't  because  these 
charges  are  not  without  merit — and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  news — not  to  us.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  capitalistic,  dnmo- 
cratic  political  system  has  flows,  imperfec- 
tions, and  many  cumbersome  and  even  em- 
barrassing features.  We  stand  ready  today, 
or  tomorrow,  or  any  time  to  examine  any 
promising  alternatives.  In  fact,  we  of  the 
defense  toss  In  a  few  creative  suggestions  for 
improvement  ourselves  from  time  to  time. 

Forgive  us  then  If,  now  and  again,  we 
step  back  from  otir  self-criticism  and  say — 
with  a  bit  of  pride  and  excitement  In  otir 
voices:  "We  haven't  seen  a  better  system 
yet!" 

Far  from  perfect.  In  great  need  of  im- 
provement, still  ovir  system  works. 

Speak  of  economic  achievement — where  Is 
Its  record  bettered? 

Speak  of  personal  concern — where  Is  it 
demonstrated  more  convincingly? 

Speak  of  conscience — where  is  It  more 
active? 

And  speak  of  dreams — where  are  their 
chances  of  fulfillment  Improved? 

No.  We  of  the  defense  make  no  claim  that 
the  prize  we  guard  is  perfect  or  above  the 
need  for  Improvement.  Quite  the  contrary. 
An  Important  part  of  our  mission  Is  to 
defend  the  right  to  declare  for  change — even 
to  demonstrate  therefor. 

Were  we  gathered  at  another  time  amid 
greater  tranquillity,  we  could  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  assault  and  defense  at  thU  point. 
Under  more  normal  conditions  we  could, 
I  think,  feel  that  we  had  achieved  an  un- 
derstanding that  responsible  proposals  are 
welcome — more  than  welcome,  they  are  so- 
licited. 

THE  CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 

But  these  are  not  times  of  tranquillity  and 

I    am   especially   concerned — troubled    is    a 

better  word,  perhaps — by  what  I  take  to  b© 

a  bold  proposed  commitment  for  our  unl- 
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versitles,  Indeed,  for  higher  education  Itself. 
This  proposal  has  received  great  Impetus 
with  our  military  involvement  in  Cambodia, 
and  In  my  Judgment  It  Is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  cries  out  for  comment.  Today 
I  do  not  wish  to  conunent  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  decision  made  by  President 
Nixon  and  his  military  and  political  ad- 
visers in  connection  with  the  Cambodia 
decision.  My  fund  of  knowledge  gives  me, 
at  best,  a  limited  basis  for  a  firm  opinion 
on  a  matter  so  complex.  However,  I  do  not 
minimize  the  emotional  impact  on  the  col- 
lege campuses  across  the  country,  nor  do 
I  criticize  the  right  of  students  to  express, 
with  vigor,  their  dissent — ^if.  Indeed,  they 
do  dissent. 

The  new — and,  to  me.  the  dangerous — di- 
mension which  has  been  added  during  these 
past  three  or  four  weeks  has  been  the  insti- 
tutional involvement  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  For  the  first  time  In  Ameri- 
can history  our  major  universities  are  being 
utilized  as  political  weapons,  as  political 
vehicles.  When  universities  through  their  es- 
tablished governing  bodies  have  voted  to 
endorse  student  strikes,  when  they  have 
voted  wittingly  and  willingly  to  abandon 
their  fundEunental  purpKJses  as  a  form  of 
protest,  then  we  have  entered  a  totally  new 
era. 

Let  us  assume  for  purposes  of  thU  discus- 
sion that  the  decision  to  move  Into  Cambodia 
may  well  have  been  an  error.  Even  In  the  face 
of  such  a  conclusion.  I  still  would  reject 
summarily  and  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand the  notion  of  the  university  com- 
mitting Itself  to  perform — as  an  institution — 
in  the  political  arena.  I  reject  completely  the 
employment  of  the  university  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  direct  expression  of  political  opin- 
ion— or  Its  use  as  a  weapon  in  the  battle  to 
win  public  opinion.  That  Is  precisely  what 
has  happened  across  the  country  In  these 
past  many  days.  Universities  have  been 
closed;  classes  have  been  dismissed;  students 
have  been  authorized  to  abandon  the  tradi- 
tional educational  assignments  as  a  protest 
against  this  government's  International 
policy. 

But  the  critics  say  this  situation  is  unique, 
that  It  Is  of  such  grave  Importance  that 
committing  the  university  is  defensible,  In- 
deed, is  necessary  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  current  situation. 
My  answer  is  that  this  Is  a  crisis  by  personal 
definition.  It  may  not  be  nearly  as  serious. 
In  the  Judgment  of  some,  as  the  racial  prob- 
lems in  America.  In  the  judgment  of  others, 
this  crisis  may  not  be  as  grave  as  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty  of  many  of  our  citizens  in 
this  land.  Or  others  might  define  the  crisis 
in  terms  of  the  level  of  health  care  being  pro- 
vided for  our  people.  Still  others  may  wish  to 
challenge  the  judgment  made  to  advance  our 
space  program. 

There  may  be  a  dozen  other  Issues  which 
In  the  Judgment  of  a  sizable  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  at  least  as  crlsls-laden  as  the 
decision  to  be  Involved  in  Cambodia.  If  the 
university  is  to  permit  Itself  to  be  utilized 
as  a  political  vehicle,  as  has  been  the  case 
during  these  past  months  in  this  particular 
situation,  then  who  among  us  can  predict 
when  the  next  such  crisis  will  be  defined  and 
by  whom?  And  what  will  be  the  university's 
reaction  at  that  time?  How  long  should  the 
strike  be?  How  long  should  the  university 
be  closed  in  order  to  properly  express  Its 
Indignation?  And  If  these  measures  are  not 
satisfactory,  what  other  extreme  measures 
can  be  utilized  by  the  institution  to  drive 
home  the  point  that  an  unpopular  decision 
has  been  made  or  that  an  unpopular  action 
has  been  taken? 

How  long  may  we  expect  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  support  this  new  political 
weapon?  How  long  will  It  be  until  institu- 
tionalized political  power  and  political  dis- 


sent are  met  with  similarly  institutionalized 
power — police  power?  If  we  commit  the  uni- 
versity, if  we  take  the  imiversity  from  its 
traditional  seau-ch  for  truth  and  knowledge 
and  commit  it  to  the  arena  of  political 
manipulation,  what  then  is  the  future  of  the 
university? 

TWO  POINTS,  WrrH   EMPHASIS 

Let  me  make  two  points  abundantly  clear. 

First,  the  special  commitment  that  our 
land-grant  universities,  such  as  Texas  A&M 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  have  to  assist 
with  the  identification  and  solution  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  society  has  been 
served  successfully  and  should  continue  to 
be  served  successfully  without  Institutional 
involvement  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
day. 

And  second,  there  is  an  imptortant  distinc- 
tion which  must  be  drawn  between  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Individual  member  of  the  univer- 
sity community  and  the  action  of  the  uni- 
versity as  an  institution.  As  members  of  the 
student  body,  as  members  of  the  faculty,  or 
as  employees  of  the  university,  there  mxist 
be  every  freedom,  every  encouragement  for 
responsible  political  action.  Indeed,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  those  who  are  part  of  the  uni- 
versity community  contribute  meaningfully 
to  the  political  process.  But  the  university 
Itself,  the  university  as  an  institution,  must 
remain  faithful  to  Its  primary  purposes  of 
disseminating  established  knowledge,  of 
seeking  new  knowledge,  and  of  transmitting 
It  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all. 

Dilution  of  these  basic  purposes  with  re- 
peated on-stage  political  performances,  no 
matter  how  dramatic  or  how  significant,  will 
take  from  us  our  greatest  hope  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.  It  Is  to  our  univer- 
sities that  we  have  learned  to  turn  with  con- 
fidence, not  only  for  the  enlightened  Instruc- 
tion of  our  yoimg  people,  but  for  reflective, 
reasoned,  and  thoughtful  Judgments  in  great 
variety;  social,  political,  economic,  scientiflc, 
and  even  moral.  It  is  here,  in  the  university 
of  this  dedication,  that  we  have  our  greatest 
hope  for  maturing  and  developing  the  very 
enlightenment  upon  which  effective  indi- 
vidual political  action  may  be  based. 

A  NEW  AND  THRSATENINO  WAVE 

It  Is  my  fervent  plea  that  these  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  university  may  not  be 
so  compromised  In  the  new  wave  of  emo- 
tionalism that  its  prime  function  In  our  so- 
ciety Is  destroyed.  Today,  In  the  light  of  the 
events  of  the  month  of  May  1970, 1  would  be 
less  than  honest  If  I  did  not  share  with  you 
my  grave  concern  on  this  very  point. 

This  could  well  be  the  tragedy  of  1970.  It 
could  be  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  shall  look 
back  to  the  spring  of  this  year  and  Identify 
it  as  the  period  in  which  the  universities 
ceased  to  perform  their  historic  function  in 
a  free  society.  It  Is  my  great  hope — it  is  my 
fervent  hope— that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

Let  me  now  extend  to  each  of  you  in  this 
graduating  class  my  warmest  personal  con- 
gratulations. I  welcome  you  not  only  to  the 
ranks  of  college  graduates  and  to  the  role 
of  effective  citizens  In  this  complex  and  ex- 
citing society,  but  more  than  that  I  welcome 
you  to  the  ranks  of  fellow  Aggies  and  former 
students.  All  of  us  who  have  been  here 
before  have  reason  to  have  great  confidence 
In  you  and  In  the  contributions  which  you 
can  and  will  make  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
shall  watch  you  with  interest  and  support 
you  with  enthusiasm. 

Allow  me  the  final  indulgence  of  turning 
once  again  to  the  concludUig  paragraph  of 
my  Commencement  remarks  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

"To  graduate  now  and  to  step  into  a  world 
as  torn  with  battle  and  unrest  as  ours  is  today 
Is  tinfortunate.  But  In  being  able  to  step  out 
to  take  our  places  and  to  assume  our  respon- 
sibilities as  members  of  our  democracy,  hav- 
ing had  the  training  we  have  had  here  at 
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Texas  AAM  College,  we  are  fortunate.  No 
doubt  the  taaka  and  problems  that  will  con- 
front us  will  be  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
when  our  Uvea  have  been  lived  we  may  feel 
that  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  we 
can  be  assured  that  we  have  lived  a  good 
life — have  clone  a  good  Job — If  twenty  or 
thirty  years  from  now  we  can  say  that  we 
have  contributed  to  improving  our  American 
scheme  of  things,  that  we  have  helped  in 
solving  some  of  the  dlflBcult  problems  we  face, 
that  we  have  made  a  useful  contribution 
to  human  well-being." 

Those  are  words  spoken  In  the  troubled 
times  of  thirty  years  ago.  They  were  heard 
when  emotions  ran  high  and  violence 
threatened  reason. 

History  has  an  interesting,  a  challenging, 
and  a  sobering  way  of  repeating  Itself. 


NEW  ^^UCLEAR  POWER  REGULA- 
TORY AGENCY  PROPOSED 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  failed  to 
set  GMlequate  radiation  health  and  safety 
standards  for  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  will,  therefore.  Introdiice  legislation 
to  take  the  AEC  out  of  the  business  of 
setting  and  administering  those  stand- 
ards and  to  transfer  this  function  to  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

I  will,  in  addition,  introduce  separate 
legislation  authorizing  individual  States 
to  set  higher  radiation  standards  than 
those  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation,  as  I 
emphasized  this  morning  in  testimony 
on  nuclear  energy  utilization  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  are  but 
a  first  step.  What  is  necessary  in  the  long 
run  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Pedersil  reg- 
ulatory agency  charged  with  licensing 
smd  regiUating  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
AEC,  which  now  has  those  responsibili- 
ties, lacks  the  staff  capability  to  Judge 
the  environmental,  economic,  and  anti- 
trust factors  affecting  nuclear  plant 
siting. 

New  York  City  power  reserves  are  in- 
adequate to  prevent  "brownouts,"  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
recently  concluded  that  if  Consohdated 
Edlsons  Ravenswood.  N.Y..  plant  Is 
knocked  out.  Consolidated  Edison's  re- 
serves will  be  largely  eliminated. 

The  "brownout"  danger  and  the  en- 
vironmental jeopardy  caused  by  the 
present  nuclear  powerplant  structure 
may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  any 
national  nucletu-  energy  siting  standards. 
In  my  testimony.  1  have  proposed  that 
such  standards  be  established  by  the  new 
nuclear  regulatory  agency,  and  that 
those  standards  include  enviroxmiental, 
radiological  safety,  economic,  and  legal 
criteria. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  addition,  that  all 
applications  to  the  AEC  for  nuclear  plant 
licensing  should  be  subject  to  prelicens- 
ing  antitrust  review.  I  support  that  part 
of  S  212,  the  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
AiKTN  and  Anderson,  that  would  require 
such  universal  review. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  on 
nuclear  energy  utilization  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


NucLSAK  Electric  Powd 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Charijes  E.  Qoodeix) 
A  survey  of  electric  power  problems  re- 
cently released  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparec'ness  concludes  that  statewide  power 
reserves  are  18%  over  estimated  peak  load, 
but  that  New  York  City  reserves  are  not  con- 
sidered adequate  to  prevent  "brownouts" 
and  perhaps  even  "blackouts".  ConsoUdated 
Edison's  reserves  will  be  largely  eliminated 
IX  Its  largest  unit,  Ravenswood,  Is  knocked 
out.  Upstate  New  York  has  a  limited  ability 
to  help  the  City,  but  the  unavaUablllty  of 
the  Nine  Mile  Point  nuclear  power  plant, 
sharply  constrains  the  aid  which  upstate 
New  York  can  provide. 

Con  Ed  experienced  8«rlous  power  short- 
ages on  several  days  during  July,  August, 
and  September  1969,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  voltage  by  8%  and  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  voluntary  cutbacks  In  the  use 
of  electricity.  The  situation  was  aggravated 
by  a  pyramiding  of  losses  of  several  large 
generating  facilities  during  peak  demand 
periods,  and  by  the  absence  of  strengthened 
Interconnections  with  neighboring  utilities 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  prior  comple- 
tion. 

This  summer  the  same  situation  wUI  exist. 
Reserve  capacity  estimates  are  dependent  on 
new  large  units  whose  reliability  Is  uncer- 
tain, and  peak  demand  could  be  several 
points  higher  than  utility  estimates. 

WeU  developed  as  our  energy  Industries 
have  been,  their  failure  to  plan  for  those 
peak  loads  will  very  likely  plunge  our  cities 
Into  a  state  of  emergency  several  times  dur- 
ing the  coming  months.  This  is.  then,  quite 
the  proper  time  for  an  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  utility  industry.  Its  govern- 
mental regulators,  and  Its  decision-making 
processes.  There  has  been  a  failure  In  for- 
ward planning  by  the  energy  Industries,  and 
we  ought  to  establish  mechanisms  to  ensure 
that  such  failure  Is  not  allowed  to  continue. 
Which  Federal  Agency  Should  Set  Ra- 
diological Standards? 

The  AEC  has  refiised  open  debate  with 
eminent  scientific  critics  of  its  radiological 
safety  standards.  It  has  refused  to  make 
available  to  the  public  Its  own  figures  on  the 
extra  c&ncer.  the  extra  genetic  deaths  and 
mutations,  the  extra  schizophrenia  and 
other  mental  retardation,  the  extra  heart 
disease,  and  the  extra  diabetes  which  we 
cotild  expect  to  Incur  If  we  all  were  to  re- 
ceive the  maximum  dose  of  radiation  cur- 
rently permissible  under  AEC  standards. 

There  have  been  many  indications,  more- 
over, that  under  current  AEC  safe-dose 
standards,  our  air  and  im.derground  streams 
in  some  areas  may  well  become  radloactlvely 
polluted  to  a  danger  point — a  point  of  no 
return,  since  no  scientist  has  yet  discovered 
how  to  remove  radioactivity  from  a  contami- 
nate particle  of  air  or  water.  With  each 
radioactive  dose  delivered  by  Project  Plow- 
share to  our  atmosphere  and  our  buried 
waters,  we  Increase  the  probability  that  the 
human  race  will  show  wholesale  damage  to 
vital  organs  as  a  result  of  poisons  accumu- 
lated from  AEC  nuclear  test  deposits. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  the  two  pur- 
poses of  the  AEC — pronwtion  of  nuclear 
energy  development  and  regulation  (both 
standard-setting  and  enforcement)  of  that 
necessarily  conflict  in  specific  decision  situ- 
ations. A  very  sophisticated  study  of  govern- 
ment promotion  and  regulation  of  techno- 
logical advance,  conducted  recently  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  request 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, has  firmly  recommended  a  clear 
separation  of  the  functions  of  promotion, 
standard-setting,  and  standard-enforcement. 
Accordingly,  I  will  Introduce  In  the  Senate 
legislation  to  transfer  from  the  AEC  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  responsibility  for 
setting   radiological   safety   standards.    This 


transfer  would  remain  In  effect  tmtll  tb» 
establishment  of  a  nuclear  power  regulatory 
agency  which  I  will  discuss  later.  The  AEC 
would  play  merely  an  advisory  role  in  the 
standard-setting  process,  and  would  play  a 
role  ancillary  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
In  the  standard-enforcement  proc^isa.  The 
PHS  would  set  final  standards,  and  would 
have  the  power  to  veto  license-applications 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  failure  to 
meet  health  standards.  Congressman  Bing- 
ham has  Introduced  similar  legislation  In  the 
House. 

Should  States  be  Permitted  to  Establish 
Radiological  Health  and  Safety  Standards 
Higher  than  Those  of  the  AEC? 

Given  the  kind  of  complete  restructuring 
of  standard-setting  and  standard-enforce- 
ment which  1  will  propose,  and  given  the 
existence  of  a  national  energy  plan  Incor- 
porating national  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, there  would  be  no  need  for  states  to 
have  the  authority  to  establish  their  own 
radiological  standards  higher  than  the  na- 
tional ones. 

Absent  such  wholesale  restructuring,  how- 
ever. I  shall  propose  legislation  which  will 
authorize  Individual  states  to  establish 
standards  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the 
Federal  agency. 

States  should  not  be  permitted,  however. 
to  set  standards  so  high  as  to  totally  fore- 
sUU  the  Installation  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration within  their  boundaries,  absent  a 
showing  of  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
public  welfare.  (In  court  test  of  this  con- 
straint. plainUfl  utilities  should  have  the 
burden  of  proving  that  state  standards  to- 
tally forestall  nuclear  plant  development. 
Only  upon  plaintiff's  meeting  of  the  burden 
of  going  forwswd  on  that  Issue  should  any 
state  then  have  to  assume  the  burden  of 
proving  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
public  welfare  imder  any  lower  standard). 

NEW     RXGULATOBT     AGENCY     PROPOSED 

The  legislation  I  have  Just  proposed  Is  an 
Interim  step.  In  the  long  run,  the  optimum 
course  would  be  the  creation  of  a  .  "w  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  making  .luclear 
energy  licensing  decisions.  That  agency 
should  engage  In  Its  decision -making  proc- 
ess on  the  basis  of  economic  Inputs  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC),  and  legal, 
environmental,  and  radiological  factors  sug- 
gested by  the  Antitrust  Division,  tjie  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Quality  Council,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  ABC. 

Insofar  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Is  called  upon  to  determine  whether  the 
license  applicant  has  granted  to  other  util- 
ities an  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent  In  ownership  of  the  reactor, 
whether  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  make 
the  output  of  the  plant  available  for  sale  to 
other  utilities  on  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms,  and  whether  granting  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  license  will  In  all  other  respects  be 
consistent  with  antitrust  law,  the  Commis- 
sion staff  Is  In  over  Its  head. 

It  Is  clearly  outside  the  staff's  competence 
to  draw  up  a  national  energy  plan  or  to 
approve  a  regional  energy  plan,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  application  Is  economi- 
cally consistent  with  optimal  competition 
under  that  plan.  The  AEC  does  not.  more- 
over, have  the  competence  to  draw  up  a  na- 
tional or  regional  energy  plan  which  will 
maximize  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  given  application  is  ecologically 
consistent  with  that  plan.  The  new  agency 
I  am  proposing  would  have  these  capabilities. 

tTNlTYING  STANDARD-ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURES: 
FORWARD  PLANNING  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
NATIONAL    ENERGY    POLICY 

Issues  of  competition  and  market  struc- 
ture In  nuclear  energy  production  and  the 
question  of  who  should  have  final  regulatory 
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power  of  nuclear  power-plant  decisions,  go 
far  beyond  the  context  of  nucleaj  power. 
While  there  has  been  a  strong  trend  toward 
large-scale  nuclear  power-plants  In  order  to 
achieve  economies  of  scale,  other  generating 
facilities  have  also  tended  toward  larger 
scale  for  the  same  reasons.  OU  companies 
as  well  as  nuclear  producers  have  diversi- 
fied into  other  components  of  the  energy 
market  spectrum  (such  as  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands)  in  order  to  achieve  the  savings  of 
horizontal  integration. 

Consequently,  competitive  Issues  quite 
similar  to  those  raised  in  the  nuclear  power 
context  before  the  AEC  have  also  been  raised 
before  the  FPC  m  proceedings  on  hydro- 
electric projects  and  on  fossil -fueled  steam 
generation  projects. 

Since  nuclear  power  decisions  must  really 
be  made  In  the  context  of  Interfuel  compe- 
tition and  an  overall  energy  market,  dis- 
crimination between  utilities  on  the  basis 
of  the  types  of  energy  which  they  produce 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  end.  What  Is  needed 
Is  for  all  energy  producers  to  be  subject  to 
evaluation  on  the  basis  of  Identical  environ- 
mental, health  and  safety,  economic,  and 
legal  criteria.  Evaluation  on  the  basis  of  any 
one  criterion  should  not  be  irrationally  di- 
vided between  two  different  agency  staffs 
on  the  basis  of  type  of  energy  produced. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
should,  then,  be  developing  national  envi- 
ronmental standards  for  production  of  all 
types  of  energy,  the  Antitrust  Division  ought 
to  develop  unambiguous  legal  standards 
(aided  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission). 
The  Public  Health  Service  ought  to  develop 
radiological  health  and  safety  standards  op- 
pllcable  to  all  types  of  energy,  and  a  special 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress,  or  this 
Subcommittee,  ought  to  develop  market  dis- 
tribution and  competition-maintenance 
standards. 

The  process  of  establishing  market  dis- 
tribution standards  ought  to  embody  the 
forward  planning  which  will  result  In  the 
publication  of  a  set  of  national  economic 
energy  production  and  development  guide- 
lines. Those  guidelines  shoiild  be  integrated 
with  environmental,  safety,  and  legal  stand- 
ards to  create  a  tinlfled  national  energy  plan. 
That  plan  ought  then  to  become  the  basis  of 
Federal  Ucensing  decisions  with  regard  to 
nuclear  power  plants,  and  hydroelectric 
plants,  and  to  function  as  a  set  of  recom- 
mended gtildellnes  for  state  regulatory  de- 
cisions on  other  energy  sources. 

THE  NxcEssrrr  for  biting  critkria 
Absent  such  a  national  energy  plan  and  Its 
concommltant  criteria  for  national  nuclear 
power  plant  siting  decisions,  we  are  left  with 
a  haphazard  energy  development  decision- 
making process,  a  process  which  has  resulted 
in  the  blackout  and  brownout  dangers,  as 
well  as  the  environmental  hazards,  which 
face  us  today.  It  Is,  therefore,  essential  that 
we  at  least  develop  national  nuclear  siting 
standards. 

At  the  extreme  of  arbitrary  siting  decision- 
making, one  notes  that  the  Long  Island 
Light  and  Power  Company  (LILCO)  proposes 
to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant  at  Shoreham, 
Long  Island — assertedly  right  at  a  live  Nike 
site  I  A  misfiring  might  send  a  missile  plum- 
meting Into  the  reactor,  or  an  accident  at 
the  plant  may  affect  the  Nlkes.  with  horren- 
dous results — since  the  Nlkes  would,  under 
the  LILCO  proposal,  apparently  be  within 
1500  feet  of  the  reactor.  Most  surprisingly, 
the  AEC,  after  supposedly  "thorough"  in- 
vestigation of  the  proposed  LILCO  site,  was 
stunned  upon  being  confronted  with  the  In- 
formation by  the  Lloyd  Harbor  Study  Group. 
Inc. 

Environmental  agencies  on  the  state  and 
Federal  level  are  presently  unable  to  affect 
nuclear    plant    siting    decisions.    Moreover. 


those  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  no 
clear  market  structure  criteria.  Proposed 
sites  for  nuclear  plants  are  not  required  to 
be  consistent  with  local  or  regional  economic 
development  or  environmental  protection 
plans.  Municipal  and  regional  aonlng  and 
other  land-use  decisions  are  not  considered 
relevant  to  the  siting  decision  process. 

Site  selection,  the  AEC  avers,  "is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  company  proposing  to 
build  the  reactor.  To  assist  prospective  appli- 
cants, the  ".  .  .  Commission  has  published 
criteria  which  It  uses  as  guides  in  the  safety 
evaluation  of  proposed  sites.  .  .  ."  Official  pol- 
icy, then,  is  that  only  safety  considerations 
are  taken  Into  account  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  ^proving  siting  decisions,  and 
that  siting  decisions  are  to  be  made  by  com- 
panies operating  In  an  atomistic  market  and 
not  by  Federal  or  state  government  operating 
on  the  basis  of  a  national  or  regional  energy 
plan.  I  reject  those  AEC  poUcles. 

In  lieu  of  those  policies,  the  Federal  nu- 
clear regulatory  agency  which  I  have  pro- 
posed should  establish  detailed  licensing 
criteria.  On  the  model  of  New  York  State's 
Atomic  and  Space  Development  Authority 
(ASDA),  which  in  effect  engages  in  a  site 
selection  planning  process  and  does  not  leave 
siting  decisions  up  to  the  utilities,  that 
agency  ought  to  develop  national  nuclear 
siting  standards. 

Preconstructlon  licensing  ought  to  become 
a  rational  site  selection  decision  process,  to  be 
engaged  In  on  the  basis  of  those  national 
nuclear  siting  standards  and  of  state  and  na- 
tional energy  plans.  Those  standards  should 
Incorporate  economic,  environmental,  safety, 
and  legal  criteria. 

Although  the  safety  and  health  problems 
are  quite  different,  there  are  as  many  eco- 
nomic, legal,  and  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  fossil-fuel  plants  as  with  nu- 
clear or  electric  power  plants.  State  siting 
decisions  on  fossil-fuel  plants,  therefore, 
should  also  be  the  consequence  of  a  delib- 
erate planning  process. 

ASDA    TAX -exemption    FOR    NUCIXAR    rUXL    CORK 
LXASINO    OBUOATIOKS 

llie  thrust  of  these  hearings,  of  whatever 
ad  hoc  national  power  policy  now  exists,  and 
of  proposals  to  repeal  the  "practical  value" 
requirement  has  been  directed  at  mayimi.T'iT.g 
the  competitive  nature  of  the  energy  market. 
The  market  optlmimi  would  include  provi- 
sion for  public  as  well  as  private  sector  power 
development,  and  for  minimized  energy  co« 
to  the  consumer. 

It  Is  these  objectives  which  the  New  York 
State  Atomic  and  Space  Development  Au- 
thority's nuclear  fuel  core  leasing  program 
has  attempted  to  fulfill.  Should  the  Treasury 
Department  override  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  rule  that  state  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  for  the  financing  of  nu- 
clear fuel  cores  for  power  generation  cannot 
be  Issued  on  a  tax-exempt  basis,  these  ob- 
jectives of  national  poUcy  and  of  S.  212  will 
be  111  served  Indeed. 

The  purposes  of  the  ASDA  nuclear  fuel 
core  leasing  program  are  these: 

(1)  to  continue  to  make  available  to  pri- 
vate producers  of  electricity  the  option  of 
leasing  nuclear  fuel  cores  after  the  AEC  Is 
compelled  to  terminate  its  Iasms; 

(2)  to  maintain  the  low  rental  rates  which 
exist  under  AEC  leases,  rates  which  would 
rise  from  the  AEC  rate  of  7.6%  by  3-5%  If 
cores  are  to  be  leased  from  private  sources; 

(3)  to  hold  the  line  on  costs  to  th«  con- 
sumer by  enabling  utilities  to  treat  lease  of 
nuclear  cores  as  an  operating  expense  and 
not  a  capital  cost,  with  the  lease  cost  there- 
fore not  Included  In  the  utilities'  rate  base; 

(4)  to  build  up  a  fuel  pool  serving  sev- 
eral nuclear  generating  facilities,  thus  per- 
mitting reuse  of  valuable  fissionable  mate- 
rials with  minimum  loss  In  time  and  Inven- 


tory costs,  and  thus  making  practicable  the 
recovery  of  valuable  byproducts  of  the  nu- 
clear generation  process;  and 

(6)  to  facilitate,  through  ownership  and 
control  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cores.  New  York 
State  objectives  for  radiological  health  and 
safety  and  environmental  protection. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  met  unless  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  niling  of  tax  ex- 
emption for  bonds  for  nuclear  fuel  core 
leasing  in  order  to  furnish  power  within  a 
lOO-mUe  radius  is  allowed  to  stand.  I  repeat 
here  my  recommendation  to  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy, In  a  letter  of  May  1,  1970  (attached) 
that  the  Treasury  Departm«*t  confirm  that 
IRS  ruling  in  its  final  regiilaUon  on  the 
Issue.  • 

exemption  of  nuclear  powter  productrs 
from  antitrust  rkgt7i,ati0n 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  license  every  nu- 
clear power  plant  proposed  for  construction 
either  imder  section  103.  as  a  commercial 
imlt.  or  under  secUon  104,  as  a  "Medical 
Therapy"  or  "Research  and  Development" 
unit.  The  AEC  must  find,  pursuant  to  sec. 
102,  that  a  proposed  plant  wlU  have  "prac- 
tical value"  before  that  plant  can  be  licensed 
as  a  commercial  unit. 

The  AEC  has  thus  far  made  no  finding  of 
"practical  value",  but  has  instead  licensed 
every  single  nuclear  power  plant  proposed 
for  construction  under  the  "Medical  Ther- 
apy" or  "Research  and  Development"  rubric. 
Since  sec.  106  requires  prellcensing  antl- 
trust  review  for  only  commercial  plants  the 
consequence  has  been  that  no  nuclear'  en- 
ergy plant  proposal  has  been  subject  to  such 
review  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  no  examination  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  the  construcUon  of 
any  plant  may  have  anticompetitive  effects 
In  a  given  region. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Aiken-Anderson 
BUI,  8.  212,  to  eliminate  the  "practical 
value"  requirement  of  sec.  102  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  and  to  authorize  preUcensing 
antitrust  review  of  all  nuclear  power  plant 
proposals.  I  share  that  objective,  and  I  en- 
dorse that  part  of  the  Aiken-Anderson  Bill. 

There  Is  no  sense  at  all  m  the  AEC's  re- 
fusal to  find  that  my  plans  have  "practical 
value",  and  therefore  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  commercial  licensing  procedures  of 
sec.  103,  while  at  the  same  time  the  utilities 
obtain  permission  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Oommlsslon  to  market  securiUea 
on  the  basis  of  the  profits  which  they  expect 
from  those  same  plants. 

Should  sec.  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Aot 
be  retained,  the  AEC  should  be  compelled 
to  find  that  all  proposed  nuclear  plants  have 
"practical  value",  thereby  subjecting  each 
proposal  to  preUcensing  antitrust  review.  The 
better  course,  however,  with  the  same  goal  of 
subjecting  every  proposal  to  prellcerslng  an- 
titrust scrutiny,  is  to  eliminate  sec.  102  and 
Its  "practical  value"  requirement  entirely. 
Sees.  103  and  104  should  be  merged  so  as  to 
provide  one  licensing  prooedure  for  all  ap- 
pUcatlons,  however  they  may  be  categorized 
under  the  present  legislation. 

As  of  the  end  of  1969  some  15  non-mllitarv 
nuclear  energy  plants  were  operational,  hav- 
ing Bold  to  utility  customers  a  total  of  60 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy. 
There  were  48  nuclear  power  facilities  under 
construction  and  32  on  order.  When  these 
will  have  been  completed,  assertedly  by  1976. 
there  will  have  been  a  capital  Investment 
by  utilities  of  nearly  $10  bUllon  In  nuclear 
energy  production.  If.  as  Andrew  Biemlller 
has  noted,  this  order  of  expenditure  repre- 
sents a  research  and  development  stage  In 
the  evolirtlon  of  nuclear  energy  production. 
It  Is  the  largest  and  most  remunerative  R  & 
D  stage  In  the  history. 
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1KZ  ruNcnoN  and   process  or  preucknsiijo 

ANTITRUST     REVIEW 

While  I  do  believe  In  the  usefulness  of  pre- 
Ucenslng  antitrust  review,  I  am  In  sympathy 
with  the  objections  of  some  utilities  that  the 
standard  for  that  review  is  totally  unclear, 
and  that  there  are  no  procedural  safeguards 
built  into  the  review  process  to  protect  those 
utilities  whose  applications  are  to  be 
reviewed. 

FUNCTION  AND  STANDARDS 

In  formulating  his  advice  to  the  AEC 
licensing  authorities  under  sec.  106(c),  the 
Attorney  General  is  not  required  to  deter- 
mine that  an  actual  antitrust  violation  ex- 
ists or  mieht  exist — only  whether  "...  in- 
sofar as  he  can  determine,  the  proposed 
license  would  tend  to  create  or  maintain  a 
situation  inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws."  This  "tend  to  be  Inconsistent"  stand- 
ard provides  no  guidance  as  to  how  the  At- 
torney General  is  to  apply  the  antitrust  laws 
to  utilities  In  general  or  to  a  specific  licens- 
ing decision  in  particular.  Moreover,  the 
standard  Is  silent  as  to  whether  potential 
anticompetitive  effects  are  to  be  considered 
only  with  respect  to  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry or  whether  they  are  to  relate  to  inter- 
fuel  competition  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  vagueness  of 
the  standard  is  rooted  in  an  indecision  by 
the  framers  of  the  prellcenslng  review  pro- 
vision as  to  what  exactly  they  expected  Its 
function  to  be.  Its  objective  could,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  construed  as  a  preventive  one 
directed  toward  early  warning  of  specific 
antitrust  violations  which  are  Ukely  to  oc- 
cur based  upon  the  terms  of  the  nuclear 
plant  proposal  submitted  by  a  utility.  If 
that  were  the  objective,  a  lea«  ambiguous 
standard  would  seek  to  have  prellcenslng 
review  determine  whether  an  actual  anti- 
trust violation  13  likely  to  exist  upon  Im- 
plementation  of   any   propoeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objective  might 
be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  have  the  At- 
torney General  maintain  a  thoroughly  com- 
petlUve  market  within  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  or  the  energy  production  industry 
group.  The  implication  of  this  objective 
would  be  that  the  Attorney  General  is  ex- 
pected to  define  the  universe  of  need  in  an 
unspecified  time  frame  for  nuclear  power 
(and,  indeed,  all  energy) .  and  to  define  the 
optimal  distribution  of  resources  on  the 
supply  side  of  that  energy  market,  with  the 
intention  of  forestalling  an  anticompetitive 
situation. 

Those  kinds  of  decUlona  are  really  the 
province  of  the  economic  planner  and  not 
of  the  antitrust  lawyer.  It  is,  however,  those 
kinds  of  decisions  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  required  to  make  in  order  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  of  his  decision- 
making under  the  present  amorphoxis  "tend 
to  be  Inconsistent"  standard. 

That  kind  of  forward  planning  is  needed, 
as  I  have  emphasized  and  I  have  proposed 
that  It  be  eetabUshed  as  a  function  of  the 
Federal  government.  Absent  the  staff  capa- 
bility in  the  Antitrust  Division  to  accom- 
plish the  forward  planning  function,  how- 
ever, prellcenslng  review  ought  to  be  sharply 
delimited  to  the  function  of  preventing  anti- 
trust violations.  In  accordance  with  that 
objective,  the  standard  ought  to  be  tightened 
up. 

PHOCEDURAL   DXTE  PROCESS 

Section  106(c)  permits  the  AEC  to  con- 
sider the  Attorney  General's  advice  as  de- 
terminative on  the  antitrust  Issue,  the  license 
hearing,  and  does  not  require  a  de  novo  hear- 
ing on  the  antitrust  issues.  This  is  unfair 
to  the  applicant  for  a  license,  since  the 
Attorney  General  operates  on  no  formal  rec- 
ord. The  evidence  or  conjecture  entering  into 
his   Judgment   cannot   be   challenged   on   a 


public  record  or  subjected  to  cross-examina- 
tion at  the  licensing  hearing,  and  there  is 
no  right  to  appeal  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's determination. 

If  the  AG's  opinion  is  Indeed  to  play  a 
significant  role,  then  some  semblance  of  due 
process  for  the  applicants  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  their  proposals  will  not  arbi- 
trarily be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  an  unsup- 
ported and  uncontestable  decision  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

CONCLtrSION 

Irrational  decision  processes  on  nuclear 
power  plant  development  have  brought  us  to 
the  point  of  continuous  brownouts,  and  In- 
adequate standard-setting  processes  have 
brought  us  to  the  point  of  environmental 
danger.  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for 
Congress  to  pull  together  the  warped  fabric 
of  ad  hoc  decision-making  on  nuclear  power 
and  to  pass  legislation  designed  at  system- 
atizing decision  processes  concerned  with  the 
generation  of  every  type  of  energy.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will,  upon 
completion  of  its  hearings,  draft  legislation 
which  will  begin  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
chaos  of  our  national  energy  development. 

I  


THE  SECOND  WORLD  FOOD 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
these  critical  times,  when  we  are  delib- 
erating on  important  matters  of  war 
and  peace,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
other  work  is  going  on — work  that,  in  its 
quiet  way,  may  have  a  crucial  impact 
on  the  future  of  mankind. 

Today.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  on  one 
such  area  that  offers  hope  to  all  of  us, 
and  which  may  even  have  more  impact 
on  the  world  than  the  war  in  Indochina. 
This  is  the  revolution  that  it  taking  place 
in  agriculture— a  green  revolution  that 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  world  free 
from  hunger,  a  world  in  which  that  dead- 
ly Horseman  of  the  Apocalypse,  Famine, 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  cut  a  swath 
through  the  poor  and  deprived  areas  of 
the  world. 

This  dramatic  development  is  the 
product  of  undramatic  effort:  Patient 
research  and  experimentation  In  agricul- 
ture and  the  testing  of  new  discoveries 
in  many  lands.  During  the  past  few  years 
this  work  has  enabled  us  to  develop  a 
whole  range  of  new  miracle  seeds,  that 
now  make  possible  radical  Increases  of 
crop  yields  in  man's  two  basic  food 
staples,  wheat  and  rice. 

This  is  surely  the  most  important  ad- 
vance in  agriculture  since  the  first  in- 
troduction of  artificial  fertilizers.  In  fact, 
no  other  technological  development  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  helped  so 
many  people  so  quickly  as  this  one  mira- 
cle of  science  promises  to  do. 

The  practical  consequences  of  this 
green  revolution  are  profundi 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  the  annual  In- 
crease in  wheat  yields  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  high  yielding  wheats  has  been 
more  than  double  those  in  the  United 
States  following  the  introduction  of  hy- 
brid com  30  years  ago; 

Five  years  ago.  we  shipped  fully  one- 
fifth  of  our  total  wheat  crop  to  India  in 
order  to  head  off  massive  starvation.  Yet 
with  the  new  seeds.  India  Is  importing 
less  than  4  percent  of  her  food  needs 


from  abroad.  At  last,  her  people  are  be- 
ing fed  almost  entirely  from  her  own 
resources; 

As  a  result  of  the  breakthrough  in  food 
production  over  the  past  4  years,  the  de- 
veloped world  has  been  able  to  reduce 
by  one-half  its  commitment  of  foreign 
aid  to  India  in  the  form  of  life-support- 
ing foodstuffs; 

And  in  the  Philippines,  50  years  of  de- 
pendence on  imported  rice  has  now  been 
ended  by  the  use  of  miracle  seeds;  the 
Philippines  last  year  exported  rice  to 
other  needy  nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  often  told  that 
foreign  aid  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money; 
that  it  is  ineCacient:  and  that  is  just  does 
not  work.  Here  is  one  case  where  critics 
have  been  proved  wrong.  By  our  efforts; 
by  our  investment  in  new  technology; 
and  by  the  application  of  new  discoveries 
to  the  needs  of  the  developing  coim- 
tries.  we  are  reducing  their  dependence 
on  the  more  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  foreign  aid 
is  an  investment,  not  a  giveaway.  And  the 
proof  lies  in  what  we  have  done  to  end 
hunger.  We  accepted  the  challenge  that 
famine — one  of  man's  oldest  problems — 
could  be  eliminated;  and  by  working  to 
that  end,  we  have  brought  within  reach 
a  new  time  of  plenty  for  all  men. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  job.  We 
still  must  see  that  these  new  miracle 
seeds — the  seeds  promising  a  new  source 
of  independence  for  many  developing 
countries — are  indeed  distributed  and 
used  properly.  And  we  must  pay  more  at- 
tention to  famine's  twin:  the  danger  of 
overpopulation.  With  our  leap  forward 
in  agriculture,  we  have  bought  time — 
but  at  most  only  a  decade  or  two.  We 
will  squander  that  precious  time,  and 
bring  back  the  threat  of  famine,  unless 
we  act  now  to  bring  human  fertility 
under  control  throughout  the  world. 

Why  should  we  undertake  this  effort?  I 
believe  it  would  be  reason  enough  for  us 
to  work  for  a  world  that  is  free  from  the 
ancient  curses  of  mankind,  a  world  in 
which  men  everywhere  have  a  greater 
chance  to  pursue  lives  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity. But  this  moral  argument  is 
not  alone,  nor  necessarily  the  most  com- 
pelling. It  is  bolstered  by  practical  ones, 
as  well.  Indeed.  If  we  hope  to  live  in  a 
world  at  peace — a  world  in  which  the 
struggle  for  survival  will  no  longer  be  a 
prime  cause  of  war — then  we  need  to  sup- 
port every  effort  to  reduce  the  tensions 
and  conflict  that  are  provoked  by  com- 
petition for  the  world's  scarce  resources. 
Hopefully,  we  will  one  day  bring  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Indochina,  and  make 
the  basic  readjustments  in  our  foreign 
policy  that  are  needed  to  make  similar 
adventures  unlikely  In  the  future. 

But  we  carmot  simply  withdraw  from 
the  world;  nor  can  we  ignore  responsi- 
bilities that — however  burdensome  they 
may  have  now  become — we  assumed  for 
good  cause  and  that  have  a  real  impact 
onus. 

There  are  proper  was^  and  means  of 
changing  the  role  we  play  in  the  world. 
And  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  to  take 
part  in  reducing  the  dependence  of  the 


developing  nations  on  those  of  us  who 
have  been  more  fortimate. 

What  policy  could  be  more  enlightened 
than  to  invest  now  in  development,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  we 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  defend  our 
interests  in  blood  and  bullets?  What 
could  be  better  than  to  reduce  our  future 
responsibilities  by  acting  today  to  reduce 
the  chances  that  our  direct  involvement 
will  be  required  tomorrow?  This  develop- 
ment aid  is  indeed  a  transitional  thing: 
by  supporting  the  use  of  the  miracle 
seeds,  by  urging  that  their  benefits  be 
equally  shared,  and  by  encouraging 
worldwide  efforts  to  control  population, 
we  will  help  guarantee  that  our  success 
will  relieve  us  of  a  future  burden. 

What  we  do  now  will  truly  shape  to- 
morrow's world. 

These  central  issues — of  food  and  pop- 
ulation— have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion today  by  the  forthcoming  Second 
World  Food  Congress,  to  be  held  in  The 
Hague  from  June  16  to  30.  This  Congress 
is  bringing  together  a  thousand  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  experts  on 
these  crucial  matters. 

It  is  designed — 

In  the  words  of  the  UJ^.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization — 
to  draw  attention  to  food  and  population 
problems;  to  stimulate  wider  support  for 
action  to  support  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment: to  Indicate  priorities  for  action 
and  suggest  ways  of  Increasing  the  resources 
available. 

I  Strongly  endorse  the  work  of  this 
Congress,  and  wish  it  well  in  its  delibera- 
tions. But  my  concern  does  not  end  here. 
I  believe  that  we  have  much  to  learn  in 
this  country,  as  well,  about  the  need  to 
end  hunger  for  all  time.  For  years,  I  have 
called  attention  lo  the  malnutrition  of 
millions  of  our  people  and  the  permanent 
stunting  of  children's  lives  by  the  neglect 
of  their  basic  right  to  be  fed. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health  last  De- 
cember, I  said  that — 

The  problem  Is  not  that  we  lack  facts 
about  hunger  and  malnutrition — the  prob- 
lem la  that  we  have  lacked  the  will  to  elimi- 
nate It. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  World  Food 
Congress  will  help  make  us  more  fully 
aware  of  this  failure  on  our  part  to  elimi- 
nate himger  at  home,  by  dramatizing 
the  worldwide  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  our  delegates  will  re- 
turn from  this  Congress  with  a  new  com- 
mitment and  resolve  to  see  that  no- 
where— in  America  or  abroad — can  a 
failure  of  will  be  allowed  to  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  universal  goal  of  a 
well-fed  world.  If  it  takes  the  concern  of 
people  abroad  to  shame  us  into  attending 
to  our  own  problems,  so  be  it.  But  let 
us  resolve  that  we  can  now,  at  long  last, 
see  the  importance  of  this  problem,  and 
take  the  urgent  steps  needed  to  solve  it. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  that  the 
Second  World  Food  Congress  has  ex- 
tended an  Invitation  to  300  yoimg  peo- 
ple from  many  nations  to  attend  as  del- 
egates. By  doing  so,  the  FAO  is  showing 
its  awareness  that  a  new  generation  of 


concerned  individuals  must  be  involved 
in  meeting  the  critical  issues  of  food  and 
population. 

For  American  young  people,  this  Con- 
gress could  be  especially  important.  To- 
day, they  are  challenging  us  to  live  up 
to  America's  ideals:  and  they  are  seek- 
ing answers  to  pressing  questions:  what 
role,  if  any,  should  America  play  in  the 
world?  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  other 
wars  like  that  in  Vietnam?  And  how 
can  we  increase  our  moral  commitment 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  without  domi- 
nating the  development  of  other  coun- 
tries? 

The  goals  of  ending  famine,  control- 
ling population,  and  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  all  men  help  provide  answers 
to  these  questions;  they  link  concern 
with  our  domestic  problems  with  those 
facing  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  they 
can  provide  a  way  to  involve  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  are  estranged 
from  yesterday's  foreign  policy,  but  who 
wants  to  be  involved  in  the  important 
work  of  the  future. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  welcome  this 
Second  World  Food  Congress,  and  I  mge 
continuing  support  of  its  efforts. 


WORLD  HABEAS  CORPUS :  PRESENT- 
ING THE  CASE  OF  THE  SO- 
■VIET  JEWS  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICE  AND 
UJ^.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  year  there  have  been  numerous 
stories  in  the  press  dealing  with  the 
desperate  efforts  made  by  Soviet  Jews, 
singly  and  in  groups,  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  Soviet  Government  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Last  November  10.  for  example,  Israel 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  an  ap- 
peal signed  by  18  Jewish  families  resid- 
ing in  Soviet  Georgia,  who  had  been  seek- 
ing, without  success,  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel. 

The  petition  related  that  each  of  the 
signatory  families  had  taken  the  neces- 
sary legal  steps  under  Soviet  law.  First, 
they  had  received  invitations  from  rela- 
tives in  Israel.  Then  they  had  requested 
exit  visas.  When  they  were  assured  that 
these  requests  would  be  granted,  they 
sold  their  property  and  gave  up  their 
jobs.  But  the  exit  visas  never  came 
through. 

Long  months  have  gone  by — years  for 
many — and  permission  for  departure  has 
not  yet  been  given,  the  petitioners  continued. 
We  have  sent  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, they  have  vanished  like  tears  In  the 
sand  of  the  desert.  All  we  hear  are  one-syl- 
lable oral  refusals.  We  see  no  written  re- 
pUes.  No  one  explains  anything.  No  one 
cares  about  our  fate. 

Shortly  after  this  appeal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations,  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1969,  a  30-year-old  Moscow-bom 
Jew,  Mr.  Boris  Sperling,  told  a  press  con- 
ference in  New  York  how  his  efforts  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union 
had  cost  him  2  years  In  prison  and  9 
more  in  social  and  economic  limbo  be- 
fore he  finally  got  an  exit  visa  from  the 
Soviet  Government. 


Up  until  now  the  Fo\1et  Government 
has  shown  itself  indlJerent  to  the  pleas 
of  its  Jewish  citizens  and  to  the  occa- 
sional protests  in  other  countries. 

But  now  an  initiative  has  been  taken 
which,  hopefully,  will  oblige  the  Soviet 
Union,  out  of  deference  to  the  rule  of 
law  which  It  claims  to  respect,  to  grant 
exit  permits  to  those  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Israel  or  for  other  countries. 

Mr.  Luis  Kutner,  a  distinguished  Chi- 
cago lawyer,  who  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  World  Habeas  Corpus  Committee 
of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter, has  been  formally  empowered  to  file 
world  habeas  corpus  petitons.  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  Soviet  Jews,  with  the 
U.N.  CcMnmission  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  The 
Hague. 

This  action,  it  is  my  understanding, 
sets  several  historic  precedents. 

Mr.  Kutner  has  been  authorized,  by 
specific  power  of  attorney,  to  act  on  be- 
half of  David  Drabkln,  a  Jewish  elec- 
tronic engineer  who  formely  served  as 
head  of  the  Scientific  Laboratory  at  the 
Advanced  Studies  Institute  in  Moscow. 
Within  the  last  few  days  he  has  also 
been  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
18  Jewish  families  in  Soviet  Georgia  to 
whose  case  I  referred  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks. 

When  Mr.  Kutner  first  developed  the 
concept  of  world  habeas  corpus  some  39 
years  ago,  most  members  of  the  legal 
profession  considered  it  so  revolutionary 
as  to  be  impractical.  But  in  recent  years 
a  growing  number  of  world  leaders  and 
legal  scholars  and  legal  authorities,  have 
come  to  accept  the  concept  of  world 
habeas  corpus  as  a  natural  derivative  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  prophets  are 
without  honor  in  their  own  time.  But 
this  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Kutner.  who.  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
has  received  extraordinarily  wide  recog- 
nition from  prominent  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  for  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  world  habeas  corpus. 

The  concept  of  world  habeas  corpus 
has  been  endorsed  by  Pope  John  XXm, 
by  the  present  Pope  Paul,  by  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  by  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  of  Laos,  by  the  chief  justices  of 
many  countries,  by  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  by  Winston 
Churchill,  by  President  Kennedy,  and 
by  many  other  notables. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal.  Justice 
Kotaro  Tanaka  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  said : 

I  believe  the  Rule  of  Law  should  cover  all 
the  world  and  In  particular,  there  must  be 
no  vacuum  in  the  protection  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  I  think  World  Habeas  Corpus 
is  a  primary  requirement  In  the  national  and 
International  societies. 

Prof.  Quincy  Wright,  former  president 
of  the  American  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Law,  said  about  the  proposal: 

World  Habeas  Corpus  fulfills  the  demands 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  respect  of 
Human  Rights  and  answers  tiie  problem  of 
arrest  and  detention  without  Due  Process  of 
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Law  which  \s  an  abuse  of  ancient  standing 
and  modem  exemplification. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  countless 
endorsements  which  Mr.  Kutner  has  re- 
ceived for  his  efforts  to  give  interna- 
tional validity  to  the  concept  of  world 
habeas  corpus. 

As  revolutionary  as  this  proposal  still 
may  sound,  I  believe  that  a  point  has  now 
been  reached  in  history  where  men  of 
good  will  and  civilized  governments  must 
seek  to  make  It  a  reality. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  case  with 
which  to  break  ground  in  the  matter  of 
world  habeas  corpus  than  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  who.  despite  all  their  plead- 
ings and  all  their  sufferings,  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  In  violation  of 
the  specific  guarantees  laid  down  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unainimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  followmg  documents; 

Biographical  sketch  of  r>avid  Drabkin. 

Translation  of  application  by  David 
Drabkin  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dium of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel. 

Translation  of  the  power  of  attorney 
given  by  Mr.  Drabkin  to  Mrs.  Miriam 
Garber  of  Tel  Aviv,  authorizing  her  to  act 
on  behalf  of  Drabkin. 

Copy  of  power  of  attorney  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Luis  Kutner  of  Chicago  and/or  E>r. 
Arj-e  Arazi  of  Tel  Aviv  by  Mrs.  Miriam 
Garber  to  represent  David  Drabkin  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

Article  by  Robert  Wiedrich.  Chicago 
Tribune,  April  10,  1970. 

"Soviet  Jew  Tells  of  Fight  To  Leave," 
New  York  Times.  September  28,  1969. 

'Israel  Submits  to  Xm.  an  Appeal 
From  13  Jewish  Fsunihes  Who  Seek  To 
Emigrate  From  Soviet  Georgia."  New 
York  Tunes,  November  11,  1969. 

"Israeli  Knesset  Appeals  to  World's 
Parliaments  To  Help  Soviet  Jews  Emi- 
grate," New  York  Times.  November  20. 
1969. 

"Soviet  Jew  Who  Got  Out  After  11 
Years  Tells  How  Dilficult  It  Was."  New 
York  Times.  December  6.  1969. 

"UJf.  Given  New  Plea  of  Two  Soviet 
Jews,"  New  York  Times.  January  6.  1970. 

"Six  Soviet  Jews  Say  Thousands  Want 
To  Leave,"  New  York  Times,  March  8, 
1970. 

"Thirty  nine  Soviet  Jews,  in  'Open  De- 
clarauon.'  Protest  Moscow's  Anti-Israeli 
Drive,"  New  York  Times,  March  11, 
1970 

"Jews  Make  Appeals  to  Soviet  Lead- 
ers," New  York  Times,  March  28,  1970. 

"Israel  Calls  on  Soviet  Emigre  To  End 
Hunger  Strike  at  UN."  New  York  Times 
March  30,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  « 

BiocKAPHicAi.  Sketch  of  David  Dkabkin 

David  Drabkin  1b  43  years  old.  H«  waa  born 
and  brought  up  In  Moscow.  He  la  a  very 
gifted  electronic  engineer,  and  scientist  who 
has  pnbllahed  papers  Id  scientific  Journals, 
and  who  headed  up  the  Adranced  Studies 
Institute  In  Moscow 


After  he  submitted  his  appUcatlon  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel,  the  laboratory 
of  which  he  was  head  was  terminated;  his 
collaborators  were  transferred  to  other  work 
(In  other  departments  at  the  same  Institute) 
and  he  himself  was  dismissed  from  work. 

It  was  Impossible  for  him  to  obtain  any 
other  scientific  work  in  Moscow.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  working  as  an  engineer  in- 
jecting electro-stations,  spending  most  of 
his  time  In  the  city  of  Irkutsk;  hence  he  la 
able  to  stay  with  his  family  in  Moscow  only 
a  few  days  each  month,  and  he  suffers  very 
much  as  a  reeult  of  this. 

Hl»  wife,  Mrs.  Naomi  Drabkin,  a  scientific 
worker  In  Biology,  was  working  In  an  Insti- 
tute in  Moscow;  after  the  aforementioned 
appUcatlon  had  been  filed,  she  lost  her  Job 
and  alnce  then  she  has  been  working  in  a 
factory   laboratory  as  an  ordinary  biologist. 

The  Drabklns  have  one  daughter  aged  13. 

For  the  last  15  years  the  Drabklns  have 
lived  In  the  hope  of  coming  to  Israel. 

After  his  application  was  refused,  Drabkin 
protested  against  his  forced  detention  in 
Ruasia.  and  declared  that  it  was  hla  unswerv- 
ing intention  to  Uve  in  Israel. 

Drabkin  submitted  over  60  complaints  to 
Communist  Party  institutions,  newspapers, 
etc. 

Drabkin's  declarations  and  paraUel  declara- 
tions by  other  Russian  Jews  about  their  de- 
sire to  leave  Russia  and  come  to  live  In  Israel 
have  been  reported  in  the  New  Nork  Times 
and  other  papers. 


Application  to  ths  Chaibman  or  thz  PaEsm- 
njM  or  thk  Sttpbzmz  Sovirr  or  SSSR, 
N.  V.  PoDooaNT 

(Prom  D.  S.  Drabkin) 

On  the  17th  December  1968  I  afjpUed  to 
the  OVIR  M.VJD.  In  Moscow,  asking  for  a 
permit  for  myself  and  my  family  (my  wife 
and  daughter  of  12  years)  to  leave  for  Israel 
to  Join  our  relaUvea  there.  On  the  16th  Aprtl 
1969  I  received  a  card  addressed  to  me  but 
without  any  Indication  of  the  sender  haa 
been  Indicated.  On  which  had  been  inscribed 
by  hand  one  phrase  "You  are  asked  to  tele- 
phone OVIR  phone  397-86-71."  There  was  no 
signature. 

I  telephoned  this  number  that  day  at  10:30 
hour  approximately.  I  stated  my  name  and 
family  and  name  of  my  wife.  The  person  who 
answered  asked  my  address  and  Informed  me 
that  the  petition  for  exit  permit  for  myself 
and  my  wife  has  been  rejected.  When  I  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction,  the  person  who  spoke 
tD  me  added:  "You  Jews  are  too  much  and 
we  shall  not  permit  you  to  leave,  we  shall 
put  an  end  to  you  here." 

The  person  who  spoke  to  me.  It  seems,  was 
Archlpova  Yekaterlna  Pavlovna.  an  ofBcer  of 
MVD  of  the  SSSR.  It  is  she  who  usually  an- 
swers the  above  phone,  and  I  have  many 
times  asked  her  "whether  there  is  already  a 
decision  In  my  matter." 

I  am  unable  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
threat  to  put  an  end  to  the  Jews  in  S6SR 
cDnforms  to  cxirrent  policy,  but  since  this 
threat  waa  made  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
MVD  of  the  SSSR.  It  mxist  be  considered  with 
full  seriousness. 

It  is  clear  that  I  and  my  wife  and  daughter 
are  being  detained  in  SSSR  under  the  thre«t 
tj  put  an  end  to  us  In  such  a  poeltlon  I 
cannot  continue  to  consider  myself  a  citizen 
of  SSSR. 

I  declare  herewith  that  I  consider  myself 
a  citizen  of  the  Jewlah  State  of  Israel. 

I  beg  you.  with  the  briefest  poeslble  delay, 
to  grant  official  recognition  to  my  forfeiture 
of  myself  a  Soviet  citizenship  which  I  can- 
not any  longer  retain. 

I  Pown  or  ArrotifiT 

(Translation  from  Russian) 
I.   David    Drabkin.   engineer,   residing   in 
Moscow.  Fadeyev   Str.   No.   6.  flat  33,  here- 


with authorize  Miriam  Garber,  residing  In 
Israel,  Tel  Avlv.  Nevey  Sharet,  block  58, 
flat  57,  to  represent  me  before  any  interna- 
tional or  national  organization  or  in  any 
court,  in  connection  with  my  rejection  of 
the  Soviet  nationality  and  my  persevering 
desire  to  live  in  the  State  of  Israel,  a  citizen 
of  which  I,  being  a  Jew,  consider  myself. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  I,  together 
with  my  wife  and  child,  are  forcibly  detained 
In  SSSR,  I  have  officially  repudiated  my  So- 
viet citizenship,  having  sent  my  repudiation 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  SSSR.  N.  V.  Podgomy. 

I  have  applied  repeatedly,  with  applica- 
tions and  demands,  to  various  Soviet  offices, 
with  the  request  that  they  consider  the  re- 
fusal to  grant  me  the  right  to  leave  for  Is- 
rael— my  national  fatherland.  All  my  appllca. 
tiona.  all  my  demands,  have  been  rejected. 

I  am  a  Jew,  and  it  Is  my  holy  right  to 
live  in  the  Jewish  State.  The  retention  by 
force  of  myself  and  my  family  in  SSSR  la  in 
violation  of  the  prlnclplea  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

I  ask  International  protection  of  my  rights. 
In  connection  with  which  I  grant  the  present 
Power  of  Attorney  to  Miriam  Garber,  a  citizen 
of  Israel. 

The  present  Power  of  Attorney  Is  given 
with  the  right  of  delegation  of  the  defense 
of  my  Interests  to  any  person  whom  my 
trustee,  Miriam  Garber,  may  And  flt. 

Drabkin. 

September  28,  1969. 


Tel-Avtv, 
March  12. 1970. 
Mr.  Ltns  Kutner. 

Commiasion  for  International  Due  Process 
of  Law.  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Kdtn^:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  23rd  Pebrtiary,  1970. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  our  case 
should  be  brought  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  that  a  proper  writ 
should  be  filed  with  the  Commiasion  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

The  people  who  are  in  touch  with  me  here 
are.  of  course,  new  inunigranta  from  Russia, 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  for  the 
work  and  I  therefore  welcome  your  sugges- 
tion In  res{>ect  of  working  plans  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter. 

I  am  enclosing  the  following  documents: 

1.  My  letters  to  you  of  5th  September  and 
28th  November,  1969. 

3.  A  photostatic  oopy  of  the  original  In 
Russian  of  the  power  of  attorney  of  David 
Drabkin  to  Miriam  Garber  and  an  English 
translation  thereof. 

3.  The  power  of  attorney  of  Miriam  Garber, 
to  you  and  me  and  any  other  attorney  you 
should  deem  proper  to  add. 

4.  The  photostatic  oopy  of  the  original 
application  in  Russsan  by  Mr.  Drabkin  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR  (Mr.  Podgomy) 
with  an  English  translation  thereof. 

6.  A  Curriculum  Vitae  of  Mr.  Drabkin. 

I  trust  that  the  above  documents  will 
enable  you  to  take  immediately  the  proper 
measures  in  this  matter. 

One  of  the  primordial  elements  In  the 
whole  matter  (if  not  the  most  important) 
la  the  pubUclty  around  the  cases,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  take  care  of  that. 

In  this  re^)ect  I  should  remark  that  to- 
gether with  your,  and  my,  names  (and  those 
of  other  colleagues  whom  you  may  deem  flt 
to  Join  us)  the  names  of  both  Mr.  Drabkin 
and  Mrs.  Oraber  shotild  be  properly  pub- 
licised. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  give  you 
any  advice  neither  on  the  matter  of  the 
publicity,  nor  on  any  other  matter  pertain- 
ing to  the  cases  themselves. 

Tou  will  undoubtedly  agree  that  time  is 
of  essence  in  this  case  and  that,  therefors. 
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It  is  advised  to  move  the  whole  business  at 
your   earliest  convenience. 
I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

Dr.  A.  Arazi, 

Advocate. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  10,  1970] 

Tower  Ticker 

(By  Robert  Wiedrich) 

International  Affairs:  Amidst  the  world- 
wide clamor  to  life  the  Soviet  ban  on  the  im- 
migration to  Israel  of  Russian-bom  Jewry, 
a  Moscow  electronics  engineer  has  placed  his 
own  freedom  and  that  of  his  family  on  the 
line  by  having  smuggled  to  the  United  States 
a  legal  document  in  an  appeal  for  help. 

By  doing  so,  David  Drabkin.  head  of  the 
High  Studies  Institute  scientific  laboratory 
In  Moscow,  hopes  to  focus  world  attention  on 
the  plight  of  himself,  his  wife,  Naomi,  and 
their  13-year-old  daughter,  who  like  count- 
leas  other  Jews  have  been  barred  from  mov- 
ing to  Israel  from  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

Recently  Drabkin  had  spirited  to  Chicago 
thru  Israel  a  power  of  attorney  which  Atty. 
Luis  Kutner  hopes  to  use  In  pleading  Drab- 
kin's case  before  Soviet  President  N.  V.  Pod- 
gomy in  Moscow.  And  If  that  falls,  Kutner 
plans  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  world  habeas 
corpus  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  In  the  Hague  and  the  V.  N.  com- 
mission on  human  rights. 

Drabkin,  like  many  Jews  In  Russia,  has 
been  thwarted  in  attempts  to  immigrate  to 
Israel,  even  tho  officially,  the  Soviets  claim 
anyone  desiring  to  do  so  Is  free  to  go.  But 
In  the  usual  two-faced  communist  way.  It  has 
been  strongly  suggested  that  such  action 
would  be  regarded  as  most  unpatriotic. 

And  so,  rather  than  live  out  his  life  as  a 
political  prisoner  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
Drabkin  has  renounced  his  Soviet  citizen- 
ship and  taken  other  steps  from  which  he 
probably  can  never  turn  back. 

It  seems  tragic  to  us  that  while  Drabkin 
and  others  stake  their  futures  in  a  struggle 
to  achieve  the  simple  freedom  of  movement 
that  la  man's  God-given  right,  much  of  the 
free  world  turns  Its  back  on  them  while  en- 
gaging In  a  tumultuous  dialog  over  whether 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  Includes  the  right  to 
bum  down  universities  and  riot  In  the  streets. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  28, 1969) 
Sovirr  Jew  Tells  or  Fioht  To  Lkavx — U.S. 
Group    Has    Woman's    Pbottst    Nont    to 
Kremlin 

Boston,  September  37. — A  letter  to  the 
Kremlin  from  a  Jewish  woman  In  Riga, 
Latvia,  demanding  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  has  come  Into  the  possession  of  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Dora  Zak,  55  years  cdd, 
wrote  on  April  34  to  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  party  leader;  Nikolai  V.  Podgomy, 
President  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  Pre- 
mier Aleksel  N.  Kosygln.  In  the  letter  she 
renounced  her  Soviet  citizenship,  held  by 
virtue  of  Latvia's  Incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1940. 

Lewis  H.  Welnstein,  a  Boston  lawyer  who 
la  chairman  of  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  said  that  while  aome 
details  of  Mrs.  Zak 'a  background,  such  as  how 
she  ecu-ned  her  living,  were  sketchy,  the  letter 
had  been  authenticated. 

He  said  that  an  accelerated  movement  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  arose  after  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Mr.  Kosygln  in  Paris  on  Dec. 
3,  1966.  The  Premier  was  questioned  on  the 
subject  of  retinlting  families  through  emi- 
gration. 

According  to  an  official  version  of  the  con- 
ference distributed  by  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  Mr.  Kosygln  replied:  "If  certain 
famUlea  wish  to  meet  or  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  union,  the  door  Is  open  to  them  and 
there  Is  no  problem  atjout  it  at  all." 


engineer's  case  recalled 

Mr.  Welnstein  recalled  the  case  of  Boris 
L.  Kocbublyevsky,  a  Jewish  radio  engineer 
whose  petition  to  emigrate  to  Israel  was 
denied  a  year  ago  and  who  was  sentenced  last 
May  to  three  years  in  a  prison  camp  on 
charges  of  slander  against  the  Soviet  state 
and  social  system. 

Mrs.  Zak,  In  her  letter,  appealed  to  Soviet 
leaders  not  to  Impede  her  emigration  or  that 
of  a  son,  Boris.  She  wrote  that  she  was  "firmly 
convinced  that  only  In  Israel  will  we  be  able 
to  feel  that  we  are  full  and  equal  members  of 
society." 

She  noted  that  she  had  compiled  with 
Instructions  to  present  to  OVIR — the  Soviet 
secret  police  division  concerned  with  exit 
permits — official  assurances  by  Israel  that 
she  would  be  accepted  there,  Mrs.  Zak  wrote : 
"I  was  Jeered  at  In  the  OVIR  and  told  to 
present  an  affidavit  from  relatives  or  at  least 
acquaintances." 

But  even  an  affidavit  from  a  cousin  In 
Israel  failed  to  bring  Mrs.  Zak  permission 
to  leave,  she  said.  Although  her  letter  men- 
tioned two  children.  Only  her  son,  Boris,  Is 
named  In  connection  with  the  exit  plea. 

EXCERPTS    raOM    IfTTER 

tin.  Zak's  letter  said  In  part: 

"From  1963  on  I  repeatedly  applied  to  you 
with  the  request  to  let  me  and  my  son  go 
to  Israel,  but  in  answer  to  all  my  letters 
I  would  be  called  to  the  OVIR  of  the  Latvian 
SjS.R.  and  told  that  my  request  might  be 
granted  If  I  presented  a  document  confirm- 
ing that  the  state  of  Israel  was  prepared  to 
accept  me. 

"However,  when  I  presented  a  letter  to  the 
Israel  Embassy  In  Moscow,  dated  13-9-65, 
stating  that  as  soon  as  I  geit  a  passport  for 
abroad  I  would  be  g^ven  an  entry  visa  for 
Israel,  I  was  Jeered  at  In  the  OVIR  and  told 
to  present  an  affidavit  from  relatives  or  at 
least  acquaintances. 

"In  Jantiary,  1969,  my  son  and  I  applied 
once  more  for  permission  to  go  to  Israel. 
I  had  attached  the  necessary  documents  In 
our  application  to  the  OVIR.  Including  an 
affidavit  from  a  cousin  living  In  Israel.  In 
March,  1969,  I  was  again  refused  permission 
to  Immigrate  to  Israel." 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  Is  an  association  of  26  national 
American  Jewish  organizations  that  seeks  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  restrictions  im- 
posed on  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  38,  1969] 
Two  HtTNimxD  Said  to  Leave  Some  Months 

Moscow,  September  26. — The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  disclose  the  ntimber  of  {people  it 
permits  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  nor  the  num- 
ber who  apply  for  permission. 

Unofficial  estimates,  however,  indicate  that 
In  some  months  200  to  300  people  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  In  Israel.  The  number  of  So- 
viet citizens  permitted  to  leave  for  Israel  Is 
said  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  number 
oS  those  seeking  permission. 

Applications  for  Israeli  visas  from  Soviet 
citizens  are  handled  here  by  the  Netherlands 
Embassy.  The  Soviet  Union  and  larael  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11, 1969] 
Israel  Submits  to  UJf.  am  Appeal  Prom  18 

Jewish  Families  Who  Seek  To  Emigrate 

From  Soviet  Georgia 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

UirPTEO  Nations,  N.Y.,  November  10 — 
larael  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  today 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Toaef  Tekoah,  the  Israeli  delegate,  called  on 
Secretary  General  Thant  this  morning  and 
handed  him  a  signed  document  that  be  said 
had  been  received  frcm  18  Jews  living  In 


Soviet  Georgia.  The  document  accused  Soviet 
authorities  of  preventing  them  from  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  and  settling  In  Israel. 

Mr.  Tekoah  asked  Mr.  Thant  to  use  hla 
"good  offices"  to  help  the  18  petitioners  and 
"to  alleviate  the  altuatlon  of  Soviet  Jewry" 
in  general. 

The  Israeli  asked  that  the  appeal  and  a 
covering  letter  be  distributed  as  an  official 
document  of  the  General  Assembly  and  he 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  Israel  had  brought  the  question  of  So- 
viet Jews  into  the  United  Nations. 
1  The  appeal  was  addressed:  "to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  U.8.A."  It  began:  "We,  18  reUgloua 
Jewish  families  of  Georgia,  request  you  to 
help  us  leave  for  Israel." 

It  went  on  to  say  that  after  having  received 
the  required  Invitations  from  relatives  In 
Israel,  each  of  the  signers  had  petitioned 
Soviet  authorities  for  exit  visas.  After  hav- 
ing been  told  that  the  petitions  would  be 
granted,  each  "sold  his  property  and  gave  up 
his  Job." 

"But  long  months  have  gone  by — years  for 
many — and  permission  for  departure  has 
not  yet  been  given,"  the  petitioners  con- 
tinued. "We  have  sent  hundreds  of  letters 
and  telegrams,  they  have  vanished  like  tears 
in  the  sand  of  the  desert.  All  we  hear  are 
one-syllable  oral  refusals.  We  see  no  written 
replies.  No  one  explsOns  anything.  No  one 
cares  about  our  fate." 

The  document  bore  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  petitioners. 

It  was  read  in  Russian  and  English  at  a 
news  conference  this  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Tekoah,  who  served  as  ambassador  In  Mos- 
cow from  1963  to  1965. 

Mr.  Tekoah  said  the  petitioners  had  sent 
their  appeal  to  him  personally,  with  a  cov- 
ering letter,  for  transmission  to  the  United 
Nations  becatise  "I  am  not  a  stranger  to 
them  and  they  are  not  strangers  to  me." 
Mr.  Tekoah  refused  to  discuss  the  means  the 
petitioners  had  used  to  get  the  appeal  and 
the  letter  to  him. 

1985  visrr  IB  ibtat.leu 

He  recalled  with  emotion  how  he  had  gone 
into  the  i>etitloner8'  villages  In  1965  and 
how  at  each  stop.  In  neglected  synagoguea 
and  In  courtyards  behind  them,  the  same 
scene  had  repeated  Itself. 

"As  I  spoke,  upon  hearing  the  first  words 
In  Hebrew,  the  entire  community  raised  their 
hands  In  a  kiss  to  heaven,"  he  said.  At  the 
end,  he  said,  he  started  to  wish  them  hap- 
piness for  the  next  year  and  the  crowd  would 
chant  "Next  Year  In  Jerusalem." 

As  be  moved  through  the  crowd,  the 
throng  would  be  whispering  a  single  word, 
"Salvation,"  In  Hebrew,  and  the  whisper 
would  turn  Into  a  cry,  Mr.  Tekoah  said. 

The  appeal  reached  Mr.  Tekoah  last 
Thursday  and  was  transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  as  rapidly  as  poeslble,  informed 
sources  said.  The  timing  thus  was  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Israeli  gov«nment  and  had 
no  special  meaning,  they  said. 

According  to  the  text  distributed  by  the 
Israeli  mission,  the  covering  letter  asked 
Mr.  Tekoah  not  only  to  take  "immediate 
steps"  In  the  United  Nations,  but  also  to 
have  the  appeal  "published  In  the  press  with 
the  oomplete  list  of  signers — names  and  sur- 
names and,  if  necessary,  addresses."  Thir- 
teen of  the  18  petitioners  are  from  Kutaisi, 
a  town  in  western  Georgia. 

In  the  past,  informed  sources  said.  Israel 
refrained  from  titling  such  public  action 
In  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  because  it  never 
had  received  this  kind  of  signed  request  and 
feared  reprisals.  In  this  case  the  petitioners 
themselves  had  decided  to  discount  or  ig- 
nore the  possibility  of  reprisals,  the  sources 
added. 

A  few  doeen  Soviet  Jews  a  mooth  have 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
to  go  to  Israel  In  the  last  few  years,  special- 
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Ists  uot  connected  with  the  Israeli  mission 
said  here  today. 

The  limited  movement  stopped  at  the  time 
of  the  six-day  war  in  1967,  when  diplomatic 
relatlocs  between  the  two  countries  were 
broken  off.  the  specialists  said.  Last  Janu- 
ary, there  was  a  spurt  In  exit  {permissions 
and  until  early  April  about  200  persons 
reached  Israel  each  month,  the  specialists 
added.  Since  April  the  number  has  been 
back  to  a  small  handful  a  month. 

There  are  some  three  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Curbs  on  unrestricted  emigra- 
tion, without  special  permission,  apply  to 
all  Soviet  citizens. 

The  principal  grievances  of  Soviet  Jews 
Include  the  following,  according  to  special- 
ists: 

There  is  no  public  Instruction  in  Yiddish 
even  though,  according  to  Soviet  law,  such 
language  classes  have  to  be  held  wherever 
10  or  more  parents  demand  it.  the  special- 
ists said. 

The  Jewish  State  Theater,  which  per- 
formed in  Yiddish,  was  closed  In  1949.  and 
only  an  amateur  Yiddish  theater  was  per- 
mitted io  open  a  few  years  ago,  the  sources 
said. 

Few  books  and  only  one  major  periodical, 
the  monthly  Sovietlsh  Helmland,  appear  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  these  sources. 

Religious  Jews  are  more  deeply  affected. 
the  sources  said,  because  the  rellgloxis  com- 
munity has  no  central  InstltuUons.  The  Or- 
thodox Church,  Moslems  and  Protestants  all 
are  affiliated  with  international  religious  or- 
ganizations abroad,  but  not  the  Jews,  the 
specialists  added. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20,  1969] 
IsaAELi   Knesset   Appe.\ls  to   World's  Pab- 

LIAMENTS       TO       HlXP      SOVIXT       JEWS      EMI- 
GKATS 

(By  James  Peron)  I 

Jebcsalkm,  November  19. — Israel's  Knesset 
called  today  on  parliaments  around  the 
world  to  "employ  the  full  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence" in  assisting  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

In  a  move  conflrming  a  major  change  In, 
Israeli  policy  toward  the  Sortet  Union,  the 
Knesset    (parliament)    indicated    that    per- 
suasion  would   be  replaced   by  pressure  In 
seeking  free  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Premier  Oolda  Melr.  In  a  major  address 
openmg  the  seventh  Knesset,  said  a  50-year 
campaign  by  the  Kremlin  to  silence  Jewish 
voices  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  failed. 

Moscow  should  have  the  courage  to  realize 
this  failure.  Mrs.  Melr  said,  "and  allow  every 
Jew  who  wants  to  leave  the  country  to  come 
here  to  us." 

Mrs.  Melr  followed  the  disclosure  earlier 
this  month  of  the  names  of  18  Georgian  Jews 
who  wanted  to  leave  with  a  new  list  of  Soviet 
Jews  whose  requests  to  cotne  to  Israel  also 
had  been  turned  down. 

The  publicity  surrounding  the  earlier  an- 
nouncement had  Indicated  a  dramatic  break 
in  the  long  years  of  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the  doors  for  as 
many  of  the  nation's  3  million  Jews  who 
wanted  to  come  to  Israel. 

In  her  speech  to  a  packed  Knesset  cham- 
ber. Mrs.  Melr  indicated  that  the  days  of 
"quiet  talks  and  quiet  diplomacy"  were  over. 

She  said  "we  shall  see  to  It  that  every 
person  possessed  of  a  conscience.  Jew  and 
non- Jew,  everybody  to  whom  freedom  Is  dear, 
will  surely  raise  his  voice  for  the  freedom 
of  others  as  well." 

Isser  Harel,  former  head  of  Israel's  Secret 
Service  and  a  new  member  of  Parliament, 
suggested  during  the  general  debate  that  dis- 
quiet among  Soviet  Jews  might  eventuadly 
"become  a  malady  that  could  spread  to  other 
elements  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

"When  that  day  comes,"  he  continued, 
"and  when  the  Kremlin's  concern  over  the 
stability  of    its   internal   regime   outweighs 


Russia's  Interests  abroad  they'll  want  to  get 
rid  of  their  Jews,  and  they'll  want  to  get 
rid  of  them  fast." 

Taken  with  Mrs.  Meir's  speech,  the  Im- 
plication was  that  Israel,  possibly  with  the 
help  of  other  governments,  would  be  seeking 
to  generate  the  Internal  pressure  that  might 
lead  to  a  change  in  Soviet  policy  barring  free 
emigration  for  all  citizens. 

Censorship  In  Israel  has  long  prevented 
references  to  immigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel  and  even  today  bars  speculation  on 
the  bearing  this  may  now  have  on  Israel's 
decision  to  apply  public  pressure  on  Moscow. 

Mr.  Harel's  comment  on  Soviet  Interests 
abroad  was  an  apparent  allusion  to  Moscow's 
ties  with  Arab  governments,  whose  leaders 
oppose  any  form  of  Jewish  immigration  to 
Israel.  Arab  leaders  are  convinced  that  Israel 
is  basically  expansionist  and  that  large  im- 
migration will  Justify  greater  expansion. 

Israeli  immigration  officials  expect  30,000 
to  40,000  newcomers  this  year,  most  of  them 
arriving  with  skills  from  affluent  countries. 

In  speaking  of  Soviet  Jews  the  71-year-old 
Mrs.  Melr,  herself  a  Russian-bom  Jew,  said 
masses  of  young  Soviet  Jews  had  undergone 
an  "awakening  "  as  a  result  of  the  1967  Is- 
raeli victory  over  the  Arab  states. 

She  said  no  one  could  explain  "In  terms  of 
cold  reasons"  how  young  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  many  of  whose  parents  had  tasted 
prison  life  or  experienced  years  in  Siberian 
work  camps,  now  gathered  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  around  synagogues  on  Slmhat 
Torah.  This  Is  a  joyous  holiday  that  marks 
the  completion  of  the  annual  round  of  read- 
ing of  the  Torah,  the  Jewish  holy  scriptures. 

Soviet  Jews  have  become  more  courageous, 
Mrs.  Melr  said,  and  are  now  declaring  "That 
their  homeland  is  the  state  of  Israel." 

DB.    GOLOMANN'S    TACTIC 

The  tactic  of  quiet  diplomacy  to  aid  Soviet 
Jews,  which  Premier  Melr  has  now  dismissed, 
has  long  been  championed  by  Dr.  Nahum 
Ooldmann,  president  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization. 

His  belief  has  been  that  publicity  would 
not  improve  the  chances  of  Soviet  Jews  of 
obtaining  exit  permits. 

This  attitude  was  strengthened  about  one 
year  ago  when  small  numbers  of  Jews  began 
receiving  emigration  papers.  Soviet  authori- 
ties never  explained  why  they  began  allowing 
some  Jews  to  leave. 

About  200  Soviet  Jews  are  reported  to  have 
arrived  In  Israel  each  month  until  April  or 
May  when  the  number  dropped  back  again. 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  discontinuance  of  this 
limited  emigration  led  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment to  speak  out. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6.   1969] 

Soviet  Jew  Who  Got  Oxtt  Ajter  11  Years 

Teu-s  How  DnncuLT  It  Was 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 

Harassment,  intimidation  and  ultimate 
disappointment  are  the  lot  of  Jews  seeking 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel, 
according  to  a  young  man  who  says  he  spent 
two  years  In  prison  and  nine  more  in  social 
and  economic  limbo  before  getting  one  of 
the  rare  exit  visas. 

That  picture  was  drawn  In  an  interview 
by  Moscow-born  Boris  Sperling,  30  years  old, 
who  said  he  did  not  know  Israel  existed  un- 
til he  was  in  college.  Prom  then  on  he  bent 
his  will  toward  rebuilding  his  Jewish  Iden- 
tity untU  he  left  at  the  end  of  1968. 

"They  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble- 
maker," he  said  with  a  grin.  He  spoke  in 
Hebrew  through  an  Interpreter,  but  the 
word  "troublemaker  "  came  through  in  Eng- 
lish muffled  by  a  heavy  Slavic  accent. 

Mr.  Sperling  arrived  In  New  York  from 
Tel  Aviv  on  Tuesday  with  Yaaha  Kasakov, 
22,  who  also  emigrated  from  Moscow  to  Israel 
last  year.  They  are  members  of  the  Jewish 
Youth    Movement     in    Russia,    a    recently 


formed  international  group  of  Soviet,  Israeli 
and  American  Jews  that  promotes  the  migra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel. 

DESIRE    to    leave    STRESSED 

They  will  spend  three  weeks  touring  United 
States  college  campuses,  visiting  Jewish  or- 
ganizations and  appealing  for  political  and 
flnancial  support. 

Both  men  held  a  news  conference  yester- 
day morning  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  54 
West  40th  Street,  where  they  again  reiterated 
the  desire  of  Jews— there  are  about  2.5  mil- 
lion in  the  Soviet  Union — to  leave.  No  Soviet 
citizen  can  emigrate  freely. 

Earlier  Mr.  Sperling  said  he  first  had  the 
idea  of  emigrating  in  1956,  when  he  was  a 
17-year-old  first-year  mathematics  student 
at  the  University  of  Vilna. 

He  recalled  that  among  the  requirements 
of  his  curriculum  were  political  courses  In 
Leninism  and  Communist  theory,  and  one 
of  these  was  a  seminar  on  nationhood. 

"According  to  Stalin,"  Mr.  Sperling  re- 
called, "a  nation  has  a  territory,  an  economy 
and  a  mutual  language  and  since  the  Jews 
had  none  of  these,  theoretically  I  didn't 
have  a  nation. 

"But  then  the  Slnal  fighting  broke  out, 
and  suddenly  I  learned  that  Israel  existed, 
and  had  an  army  and  that  there  was  a  Jew- 
ish nation.  I  began  to  Jump  up  in  the  semi- 
nar and  speak  against  the  theory  that  there 
was  no  nation  for  Jews." 

That  was  in  1956. 

A   KNOCK    ON    THE    OOOR 

Mr.  Sperling  continued  to  agitate  for  the 
concept  of  Jewish  nationhood  among  his 
fellow  students  until  one  morning  in  No- 
vember, 1957.  when,  he  said,  the  police 
knocked  on  his  door. 

He  said  he  was  Interrogated  for  two 
months  before  going  on  trial  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Latvian  Republic  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  for  anti-Soviet  prop- 
aganda. 

Taken  to  a  camp  alx)ut  200  miles  east  of 
Moscow,  he  was  put  to  work  making  wooden 
clock  cases. 

"There  I  met  Jews  from  all  over  the 
Soviet  Union,"  Mr.  Sperling  said  through 
his  interpreter.  "UntU  then  I  thought  I  was 
the  only  one,  but  in  the  camp  there  were  not 
only  students  and  artisans,  but  old  Jews  too 
who  had  been  jailed  because  they  were 
Zionists." 

When  he  was  released  In  November,  1969, 
and  returned  to  his  mother's  home  in  Riga, 
he  found  that  young  Jews  there  "knew 
everything  about  Israel  and  had  begun  to 
fight  their  assimilation  Into  the  Russian 
culture,  and  they  all  spoke  of  going  to 
Israel." 

The  emigration  process  Is  controlled  by 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  usuallv  tm- 
der  the  heading  of  the  Family  Reunifica- 
tion Program,  which  is  empowered  to  grant 
visas  to  members  of  families  separated  dur- 
ing World  War  n 

The  first  requirement  is  a  letter  from  the 
relative  the  prospective  emigrant  wishes  to 
rejoin.  Mr.  Sperling  found  "a  distant  rela- 
tive" in  Israel. 

Also  required  is  a  "character  report"  from 
a  worker's  supervisor.  Mr.  Sperling  said  he 
believed  the  report  represented  harassment 
intended  to  alert  his  employer  that  he  was 
"disloyal"'  and  wanted  to  leave. 

Mr.  Sperling  believes  that  "hundreds  and 
thousands"  of  Russian  Jews  have  gone 
through  the  frustrating  and  repetitive  proce- 
dures to  gain  an  exit  visa,  which  must  be 
repeated,  he  said,  each  time  the  request  Is 
refused  and  resubmitted,  including  the  let- 
ter of  invitation  and  the  character  report. 

Some  of  the  younger  people — "they  are 
far  more  radical  than  I  was,"  the  young  ac- 
tivist said — have  taken  to  renouncing  their 
Soviet  citizenship. 

"If  so  many  people  try  to  get  out  when 
there  Is  hardly  any  chance  of  It,  I  am  sure 
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that  a  majority  of  the  Russian  Jews  would 
go  If  they  had  the  chance,"  he  asserted. 

IN  THE  DAYAN  STYLE 

Mr.  Sperling  said  that  young  Jews  be- 
came more  militant,  often  to  the  dismay 
of  their  elders.  When  the  six-day  war  erupted 
In  the  summer  of  1967,  he  recounted,  Moshe 
Dayan,  the  Israeli  general,  became  their  hero. 
Yoimg  Jews  would  greet  each  other  by  cov- 
ering one  eye  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Daysm's 
famous  eyepatch  and  say  "Shalom." 

The  Soviet  Union  declared  Israel  an 
enemy  and  mounted  a  heavy  propaganda 
barrage  against  her. 

"After  that  the  Soviet  authorities  thought 
no  one  would  dare  to  ask  permission  to  emi- 
grate, since  It  would  be  the  same  as  declaring 
oneself  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  Mr. 
Sperling  said. 

The  growing  rift  had  its  effect  on  the  older 
generation,  whose  members  had  been  care- 
fully assimilated  and  who  recalled  the  Sta- 
linist terror. 

"A  young  Jew  might  prepare  to  go  to  the 
synagogue,'"  Mr.  Sperling  said,  "and  his 
father  would  say:  'Why  do  you  want  to  go? 
You  don't  even  know  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
60  how  can  you  pray?'  Why  be  so  brazen? 
You  thliik  they'll  let  you  go? 

"But  the  son  doesn't  listen,  and  he  goes 
and  stands  In  the  street  with  the  other  Jews 
In  front  of  the  synagogue,  because  the  au- 
thorities have  closed  It,  and  be  shouts  'Israel 
lives!"  and  Dayan  lives!'  and  they  dtince  the 
hora.  It  is  something  the  father  couldn't 
understand,  because  the  fear  Is  In  his  blood. 
He  has  seen  things  we  have  not  seen." 

[New  York  Times,  Jan.  6, 19701 
U.N.  Given  Nsw  Plea  or  Two  Soviet  Jews 

United  Nations.  N.Y.,  January  5. — Israel 
has  given  the  United  Nations  a  letter  from  a 
Jewish  couple  complaining  that  they  have 
been  prevented  from  emigrating  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Join  their  son  In  Israel. 

The  letter  Is  the  second  circulated  here  by 
Israel  in  recent  months  charging  that  Soviet 
Jews  were  allegedly  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  leave  and  settle  In  Israel. 

The  letter  appealing  for  aid  was  addressed 
to  Premier  Golda  Melr  and  was  signed  by 
Sofia  Yakovlevna  Kazakov  and  Yoslf  Yako- 
vlevlch  Kazakov,  both  In  their  forties,  and 
gave  a  Moscow  address. 

Israeli  spokesmen  declined  to  say  how  the 
communication  had  been  received  in  Israel 
but  they  recalled  that  an  earlier  letter  from 
18  Jewish  families  last  November  came 
through  "friendly  diplomatic  channels." 

The  KRzakovs'  22-year-old  son  visited  the 
United  States  last  month  and  appealed  to  a 
number  of  groups  for  assistance  to  the  2.5 
mlUion  Soviet  Jews  and  said  they  were  vic- 
tims of  harassment. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8, 1970] 

Six  Soviet  Jews  Sat  Thousands  Want  To 
Leave 

Six  Moscow  Jews,  avowedly  Zionists,  have 
declared  in  an  open  letter  that  "thousands 
upon  thousands"  of  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  leave 
the  country  to  be  reunited  with  relatives  in 
Israel. 

The  letter — a  copy  of  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  travelers — 
Is  In  reply  to  articles  In  Pravda  and  Iz- 
vestla,  the  main  Soviet  newspapers,  con- 
tending that  by  and  large  there  was  no  de- 
sire among  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 

The  writers  of  the  "open  letter"  advised 
the  authors  of  the  official  newspaper  articles 
to  "look  into  the  visa  section  of  the  Interior 
Ministry  and  ask  how  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  are  haunting  its  doorstep  In 
vain  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  permission  to 
leave  the  U.S.SJl."  to  rejoin  their  families 
In  Israel. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
staged  an  Intensive  press  campaign  seeking 


to  brand  Israel  as  an  "aggressor"  and  to  re- 
fute Western  contentions  that  Jews  were 
being  repressed  by  the  Kremlin.  Forty  prom- 
inent Jews  appeared  at  a  news  conference  In 
Moscow  last  week  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policies. 

The  six  Moscow  Jews  who  took  an  opposite 
view  in  the  open  letter  identified  themselves 
as  Vltaly  Svechlnsky,  Dora  Kolyadltskaya, 
Mark  Elljaum.  Tina  Brodetskaya,  Lev  Freldln, 
and  BIyuma  Diskina. 

Replying  to  the  contention  in  the  Izvestla 
article  that  emigration  was  tantamount  to 
"treason,"  the  six  said  that  a  "desire  for 
unity,  for  life  In  the  land  of  one's  ancestors 
Is  natural  and  indisputable." 

They  contended  that  "the  right  to  leave 
one's  country  of  residence  Is  the  legitimate 
right  of  any  human  being  and  nowhere  In 
the  world  is  it  viewed  as  'treason.'  "  There 
is  generally  no  free  emigration  for  Soviet 
citizens,  although  permission  may  be  granted 
upon  application. 

The  Moscow  Zionists  charged  the  Jewish 
backers  of  Soviet  policy  as  being  the  "'sorrow- 
ful product  of  assimilation"  and  said  that 
they  had  no  right  to  speak  In  the  name  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  three  million  Jews,  many 
of  whom  wanted  to  keep  their  cultural  tra- 
ditions alive. 


[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Mar.  11,  1970] 
Thibtt-Nine  Soviet  Jews,  nr  "Open  Decla- 
ration,"   Protest   Moscow's    Anti-Israeij 
Dri\'e 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Moscow,  March  10. — Thirty-nine  Soviet 
Jevra,  who  said  they  were  ready  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  on  foot  if  necessary,  have  protested 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  Eigalnst  the  current 
anti-Israeli  and  anti-Zionist  campaign. 

A  letter  and  an  enclosed  "open  declara- 
tion," signed  by  the  members  of  the  group, 
were  sent  two  days  ago  to  Leonid  M.  Zamya- 
tin,  head  of  the  ministry's  Press  Department, 
and  made  available  by  members  of  the  group 
to  Western  newsmen  today. 

It  could  not  be  immediately  ascertained 
whether  Mr.  Zamyatin  had  actually  received 
the  protest  and  whether  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry would  have  any  comment.  Similar  doc- 
uments have  generally  been  publicly  ignored. 
It  was  the  first  known  protest  since  the 
start  of  the  current  press  campaign,  which 
began  after  an  Israeli  bombing  on  Feb.  12  of 
a  metalworks  near  Cairo  in  which  80  civilians 
were  killed. 

NEWS    conference    ASSAILED 

The  latest  documents  specifically  criticized 
a  Government-sponsored  news  conference 
last  week  at  which  40  prominent  Jews  ap- 
peared and  Mr.  Zamyatin  was  chairman. 

A  statement  signed  by  52  leading  Jews  that 
was  read  at  that  meeting  condemned  Israel, 
compared  Zionists  with  Nazis,  and  said  So- 
viet Jews  considered  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
Israel,  their  "motherland."  Speakers  denied 
that  Jews  were  being  repressed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  said  any  assertions  that  Soviet 
Jews  wanted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  were 
propaganda. 

TTie  signers  of  the  protest,  all  from  Mos- 
cow and  not  prominent,  said  the  nevra  con- 
ference had  been  one-sided  and  had  not 
represented  the  views  of  all  Soviet  Jews, 
"only  a  certain,  If  numerous,  part  of  Soviet 
Jewry." 

They  asked  Mr.  Zamyatin  for  permission 
"to  appear  at  a  news  conference  before  So- 
viet and  foreign  journalists  and  make  a 
declaration."  The  39  signers  stated  their 
names,  ages,  occupations,  and  addresses. 
They  ranged  In  age  from  the  twenties  to  the 
fifties,  and  were  mostly  professionals,  physi- 
cians and  engineers,  although  there  were 
some  workers  and  housewives  on  the  list  as 
well. 

80,000  TAMTLTES  ASK  VISAS 

The  signers  of  the  latest  protest  said  that 
80,000  families  had  applied  for  emigration 


to  Israel  since  1968,  when  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities began  accepting  applications  after 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  June,  1967.  On  the 
basis  of  an  average  of  three  persons  per  fam- 
ily, the  applications  would  involve  more  than 
200,000  people.  The  Soviet  Union  has  about 
three  million  Jews. 

There  Is  generally  no  free  emigration  for 
any  Saviet  citizen,  although  permission  may 
be  granted  upon  application.  Soviet  officials 
say  that  Jews  with  relatives  in  Israel  or  any 
other  country  may  receive  permission  to 
emigrate,  but  they  acknowledge  that  few 
such  exit  visas  have  been  granted  since  the 
Arab- Israeli  war  of  1967. 

The  39  stated  that  they  felt  emotional  affin- 
ity to  Israel  and  wished  to  further  their 
national  Identity  by  emigrating.  They  said 
they  were  "ready  at  any  minute,  leaving  be- 
hind everything,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  make 
our  way  to  the  state  of  Israel,  even  on  foot." 

They  said:  "We  think  that  our  opinion  is 
shared  by  many  of  our  fellow  Jews,  although 
we  Sbdmlt  that  indecision  Is  preventing  some 
of  them  from  openly  expressing  their  views. 

"The  military  events  In  the  Middle  East 
have  once  more  been  used  to  make  anti- 
Israeli  propaganda.  ThU  is  a  shameful  propa- 
gandlstlc  thrust,  for  the  war  Is  a  great  dis- 
aster and  if  Arabs,  too,  are  perishing  in  this 
war.  It  does  not  mtUie  Jews  any  happier." 

NATIONAL  'TRAITS  ASSERTED 

The  39  noted  that  "the  emotional  heat  of 
antl-Israell  propaganda  Is  now  very  great," 
and  they  said  It  was  a  "myth"  to  describe 
Israel  as  "reactionary  and  Imperialist,"  as 
has  been  done  In  Soviet  declarations  since 
the  campaign  began. 

The  campaign  seemed  to  begin  as  a  show 
of  Soviet  support  for  the  Arab  cause,  but 
the  emphasis  later  shifted  to  a  rebuttal  of 
Western  assertions  that  Jews  had  a  hard  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  signers  of  the  protest  said  the  partici- 
pants at  the  news  conference  last  week  had 
achieved  eminent  position  In  society  despite 
their  Jewish  origin,  but  this  was  all  that  they 
could  show,  for  their  Jewish  origin  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  preserved  their  spiritual 
links  with  the  Jewish  national  culture. 

"Every  Jew  has  of  course  the  right  to  any 
degree  of  assimilation.  We,  however,  do  not 
want  to  forfeit  our  national  Identity  and 
our  spiritual  link  with  our  people."  the  dec- 
laration said. 

"We  worship  those  sons  of  the  Jewish 
people  who  accepted  torture  and  death  to 
preserve  their  national  Identity  for,  thanks 
to  them,  the  Jewish  nation  was  preserved. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  people  who  have 
carried  their  religion,  language,  culture  and 
national  traits  through  thousands  of  years 
of  suffering  and  are  proud  that  this  people 
has  now  found  In  Itself  the  will  to  revive  the 
state  of  Israel  and  to  defend  It. 

"And  It  is  the  very  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional Identity  of  Jews  that  U  the  problem 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  No  references  to  com- 
pletely equal  and  Joyful  labor  with  Russians 
and  no  examples  of  a  brlUlant  military  or 
social  career  can  divert  our  attention  from 
the  problem,  for  In  this,  Russians  remain 
Russians  and  Jews  cease  to  be  Jews." 

NO   YIDDISH   INSTRUCTION 

The  group  specifically  mentioned  that 
there  were  no  Yiddish -language  schools  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  young  Jews  had 
no  opportvmlty  to  learn  Yiddish.  Most  other 
ethnic  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  edu- 
cational facilities  In  their  native  language. 

iThe  declaration  vrent  on: 

"We  are  In  oxir  right  to  remain  Jews  and 
to  educate  otir  chUdren  in  the  spirit  of 
Jewish  culture,  and  we  believe  that  those  who 
prefer  or  will  be  compelled  to  remain  In  this 
country  can  defend  their  right  to  be  Jews 
not  only  by  origin. 

"One  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
question  In  the  U.S.8.R.  Is  a  guarantee  of 
the  right  of  repatriation.  The  Soviet  Union 
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does  not  recognize  that  right,  and  many 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  leave 
for  Israel  are  being  refused." 

The  declaration  said: 

"The  Jewlah  people  has  undergone  many 
p«raecutlon3  and  suffennga,  many  malicious 
or  well-intentioned  assimilation  campaigns, 
and  has  succeeded  In  maintaining  Its  iden- 
tity. 

"We  believe  that,  now,  again,  Jews  will  an- 
swer the  antl-Israell  campaign  not  by  re- 
nunciation but,  on  the  contrary  by  fortifying 
their  pride  In  their  people,  by  exclaiming. 
Next  year  In  Jerusalem." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28,   1970) 
Jsws  Makz  Appkaia  to  Sovixt  Leaokbs 

Moscow,  March  27. — Joeef  Kazakov,  a  Jew- 
ish engineer,  and  three  members  of  his  fam- 
ily today  sent  a  letter  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
three  leading  officials  asking  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  letter  said  that  their  son,  Yasha,  was 
in  the  third  day  of  a  hunger  strike  outside 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  In  New 
York,  protesting  the  refusal  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  allow  the  other  members  of  the 
family  to  leave  this  country. 

The  letter,  copies  of  which  were  made 
available  to  Western  correspondents  here. 
said  the  hunger  strike  was  "a  desperate 
measure"  but  was  not  meant  "to  harm  the 
Soviet  state." 

"It  Is  motivated  wholly  by  the  futility  of 
all  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  get  permis- 
sion to  leave."  the  letter  said. 

I:  was  addressed  to  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Ko- 
STgln.  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgomy  and 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  head  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist party.  Reliable  sources  said  that 
members  of  the  Kazakov  family  had  gone  to 
the  offices  of  the  party  Central  Committee 
yesterday  to  deliver  the  appeal  but  had  been 
told  by  an  official  that  It  would  be  filed 
unread. 

Tasha  Kasakov.  23-year-old  Israeli,  con- 
tinued his  fast  at  the  Isaiah  Wall  opposite 
the  United  Nations  yesterday  to  dramatize 
his  efforts  to  get  his  parents  out  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Mr.  Kazakov.  who  emigrated 
from  Moscow  to  Israel  last  year,  said  he 
would  continue  to  fast,  until  the  Soviet 
Oovemraent  responded  to  his  plea. 

ISRAKL  Calls  on  Sotbt  Emigrek  To  End 
Hunger  Stwke  at  U.N. 

Jebusalzm,  March  29. — The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment today  called  on  a  recent  Soviet  Immi- 
grant. Yakov  Kazakov.  to  end  his  hunger 
strike  In  front  of  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters building  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Kazakov,  who  had  been  the  subject 
of  Israeli  Government  criticism  for  other 
public  actions,  has  been  fasting  for  five  days 

He  has  said  that  he  Is  seeking  to  publicize 
his  parents'  inability  to  obtain  exit  visas.  A 
letter  from  his  father,  loslf.  published  here 
and  In  New  York  yesterday,  asked  for  help  to 
go  to  Israel,  "our  homeland." 

The  Israeli  Government,  while  attempting 
to  publicize  what  It  calls  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  is  strongly  opposed  to  having  recent 
imigris  such  as  Mr.  Kazakov  participate  in 
the  campaign. 

The  reasoning  seems  to  be  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  will  close  the  door  completely  if 
they  feel  that  those  leaving  are  being  enlisted 
to  slander  Soviet  Government  policy. 

The  Israeli  Government  statement  on  Mr 
KazakoVs  hunger  strike  was  issued  after  the 
weekly  Cabinet  meeting  in  Jerusalem.  A 
spokesman  said  that  It  had  been  drafted 
with  unanimous  agreement. 

It  spoke  of  the  "Jewish  and  human  drama 
to  which  no  man  or  Jew  can  be  indifferent" 
taking  place  outside  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. 

BXAKL   BACKS   AIMS 

"Yasha"  Kazakov.  it  said,  using  the  dimin- 
utive, began  his  fast  to  support  his  demand 


"that  his  family  and  all  Jews  who  so  desire 
be  permliied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Immigrate  to  Israel." 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  disassociate  It- 
self from  the  6mlgr6's  demonstration  while 
supporting  his  aims,  the  Cabinet  said: 

"Yasha  Kazakov  embarked  upon  his  hun- 
ger strike  on  his  own  Initiative,  but  the  heart 
of  every  Jew,  every  man  from  Israel  and,  we 
believe,  every  man  with  a  conscience 
throughout  the  world,  beats  together  with 
him  In  his  just  struggle." 

It  added,  however,  that  "the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment calls  upon  Yasha  Kazakov  to  cease 
the  hunger  strike  which  he  has  begun." 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  has  said  that 
recent  Immigrants  were  not  the  best  people 
to  carry  the  message  of  Soviet  Jewry  forward 
"because  we  don't  want  them  to  be  the  last" 
immigrants. 

Mr.  Kazakov,  22  years  old,  whose  own  de- 
parture from  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  fol- 
lowed publication  In  the  West  of  a  com- 
plaining letter,  argues  that  timidity  only  en- 
courages repression  and  that  Israeli  leaders 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  situation. 

MASSIVE    RALLY    CANCXLEO 

About  50  persons  huddled  under  umbrellas 
across  the  street  from  the  United  Nations 
building  on  First  Avenue  yesterday  In  what 
had  been  planned  as  a  massive  double  rally 
in  support  of  Mr.  Kazakov 

Plans  for  two  rallies — one  at  43d  Street  and 
the  other  at  Hammarskjold  Plaza,  at  47tn 
Street — were  scrapped  and  the  few  suppwrt- 
ers  who  turned  up  despite  the  wind  and 
snow  gathered  at  43d  Street. 

"If  the  weather  had  been  better  we  would 
have  expected  maybe  2,000  or  3,000."  one  of 
the  organizers  said.  He  said  the  rally  might 
oe  rescheduled  for  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Kazakov  appeared  to  be  holding  up 
well.  He  strolled  around  chatting  with  hjs 
supporters  and  said  be  was  feeling  fine. 


THE   BUREAU   OP   INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  like  the  weath- 
er, is  something  people  always  talk  about 
but  about  which  very  little  is  done.  And 
like  the  weather,  it  is  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack but  rarely  understood. 

I  believe  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  has 
done  its  readers  a  tremendous  service  by 
its  recent  publishing  of  a  five-part  •^erie.s 
by  Mr.  Prank  Wright,  entitled  "BIA: 
The  Red  Man's  Burden." 

This  insightful  series  takes  a  look  at 
the  BIA  and  its  relationship  with  In- 
dians today.  It  explains  how  this  rela- 
tionship developed  and  why  to  this  day  a 
classic  love-hate  relationship  exists  be- 
tween Indians  and  the  BIA. 

This  is  a  timely  series  of  articles,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  recent  upsurge  in  in- 
terest in  Indian  affairs  and  the  renewed 
determination  of  many  Indians  to  re- 
gain control  of  their  destinies.  The  more 
widespread  the  dissemination  of  articles 
like  these,  the  better  understanding  peo- 
ple will  have  of  the  problems  the  Indian 
faces  today  and  the  reasons  why  Indians 
feel  as  they  do  about  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  se- 
ries of  articles,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
which  accompanied  the  series,  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BIA:  The  Red  Mans  Burden — U.S.  Iitoians' 
Brother — The   BIA 
(By  Frank  Wright) 

(EnrroB's  Note. — Suddenly,  the  American 
Inidlan  is  no  longer  docile.  In  bis  search  for 
a  better  deal  he  Is  Increasingly  militant — 
protesting,  demonstrating,  adopting  tactics 
of  confrontation  used  by  other  minorities 
and  dissident  groups.  His  most  frequent  tar- 
get is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  this 
series  of  articles  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
examinee  the  bureau,  the  Indian  feeling  to- 
ward it  and  the  prospects  for  reform.) 

Washington,  D.C. — Some  p>eople  call  It  our 
original  army  at  occupation. 

Others  call  it  America's  colonial  service. 

Still  others  call  It  the  great  white  father— 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  evil  in  biu-eau- 
cratlc  paternalism,  the  business  of  doing 
things  for  people  and  to  them. 

Whatever  it  Is  labeled,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs — now  nearly  150  years  old — has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  every  red  American. 

Self-determination  is  on  the  rise  and  other 
agencies  are  getting  Into  the  act,  but  the 
bureau  retains  Immense  power  over  the  ap- 
proximately 470.000  Indians  who.  according 
to  the  latest  estimates,  live  on  or  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  more  than  420  resena- 
tlons  and  other  sanctuaries  set  aside  for 
them  by  the  federal  government. 

The  bureau  has  about  14.600  employees, 
down  a  bit  from  Its  usual  complement  but 
still  enough  to  field  one  for  every  32  Indians 
It  claims  to  have  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

BUREAU    SUPERVISES    ALL    SERVICES 

For  many  of  those  Indians,  the  local  bu- 
reau office  remains  the  center  of  reservation 
authority. 

One  observer  who  visited  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota  described  It 
this  way: 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  the  eco- 
nomic and  jjolitlcal  force  .  .  .  bureau  per- 
sonnel attend  most  public  meetings  and 
xisually  call  them  to  get  the  Sioux  to  agree 
to  some  program  or  other,  and  direct  them 
as  well.  The  school  teachers  are  federal  em- 
ployees in  the  bureau.  The  local  Indian  who 
drives  the  school  bus  is  a  bureau  employee. 
The  social  worker  who  calls  at  Indian  homes 
Is  part  of  the  same  federal  bureaucracy. 
Tribal  projects  are  supervised  by  bureau 
officials. 

"After  living  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
for  a  few  month?,  one  cannot  help  falling 
Into  the  habit  of  looking  back  over  one's 
shoulder  now  and  then." 

In  similar  vein,  the  Har^-ard  Law  Review 
has  commented: 

"Although  the  normal  expectation  in 
American  society  Is  that  a  private  Individual 
or  group  may  do  anything  unless  it  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  the  government.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  normal  exp>ectatlcn 
on  the  reservation  is  that  the  Indians  may 
not  do  anything  unless  It  Is  specifically  per- 
mitted by  the  government." 

Despite  the  supposed  protections  of  fuU 
United  States  citizenship  granted  to  them 
rather  belatedly  In  1924,  Indians  still  are 
treated  In  many  resf)ects  as  a  subjugated 
people. 

rEDERAL    CONTROL   DATES    rkOM    177S 

More  than  2,000  regulations,  370  treaties, 
5,000  statutes,  2,000  federal  court  decisions 
and  500  opinions  of  the  attorney  general  ap- 
ply spedflcally  to  them,  according  to  one 
count  that  is  not  disputed  by  btireau  spokes- 
men. 

Federal  control  goes  back  to  1775,  when  the 
Contlnentlal  Congress  declared  its  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon.  Later,  in  1789,  the  Constitution  gave 
the  government  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  Indians,  a  power  broadened  by  statute 
and  Judicial  decision  until  It  took  in  general 
management  of  almost  all  their  affairs. 
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Much  of  the  bureau's  leverage  stems  from 
Its  authority  over  Indian  land. 

The  Indians  and  their  tribes  own  It — 60 
million  acres,  an  area  slightly  larger  than 
South  Dakota  and  slightly  smaller  than 
Minnesota.  Such  as  It  is — and  It  frequently 
Is  remote  and  scrubby — It  Is  their  biggest 
financial  asset. 

But  the  federal  government  holds  it  In 
trust  and  determines  Its  use.  The  owner  may 
not  sell  it  or  lease  It  unless  the  bureau  ap- 
proves. 

The  bureau,  though,  sometimes  may  sell 
timber  from  the  land  or  i>ermlt  other  en- 
croachments without  the  owner's  approval — 
after  determining  that  the  owner's  long- 
term  interests,  as  It  perceives  them,  will  be 
served. 

If  an  Indian  wishes  to  eliminate  the  trust- 
eeship and  hold  title  to  his  land  as  do  other 
property  owners,  he  may.  But  first  he  must 
convince  the  bureau  that  he  Js  capable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs. 

The  List  goes  on  and  on. 

BT7REAU    MUST   APPROVE   TRIBAL    LAWYER 

Much  Of  tribal  government  Is  subject  to 
bureau  review. 

If  a  tribe  hires  a  lawyer — and  there  are  few 
Indian  lawyers  at  all  and  a  few  white  ones 
who  win  practice  on  reservations — bureau 
approval  must  be  obtained. 

The  bureau  more  than  likely  has  had  a 
hand  In  providing  the  reservation  Indian's 
home.  If  he  has  a  halfway  decent  one;  In 
prortdlng  his  Job,  if  he  has  one  at  all;  In 
providing  his  education,  such  as  It  may  be; 
even  In  approving  the  distribution  of  his 
persona!  property  In  his  will.  If  he  has  any 
personal  property  to  distribute. 

Reservation  Indians  are  not  the  only  In- 
dians who  experience  the  power  of  the  bu- 
reau. 

Because  Indians  recently  have  become  the 
nation's  fastest  growing  minority  and  be- 
cause the  marginal  economy  of  the  lands 
that  the  white  man  gave  to  them  will  not 
support  them  all.  a  new  breed  of  red  man 
has  developed. 

He  Is  the  urban  Indian,  and  there  are.  ac- 
cording to  most  estimates,  about  200,000  of 
them  living  In  the  larger  dUes  of  the  nation. 

The  bureau  dominates  their  lives  by  en- 
couraging them  to  leave  the  reservation — 
and  then  turning  its  back  on  them.  Instead 
of  intruding  Into  every  facet  of  their  being, 
as  It  does  on  the  reservation,  It  Ignores 
them — except  for  a  special  Job  training  pro- 
gram that  has  had  mixed  results — once  they 
reach  the  city. 

BUREAU   OfTtCIALS  CLAIM    LEGAL   BAN 

Bureau  officiafls  say  that  the  law  prevents 
them  from  following  the  Indian  to  town. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  law  that  says 
in  so  many  words  that  they  can't. 

The  bureau  attitude  was  expressed  clearly 
In  a  confrontation  last  month  between  a 
delegation  of  urban  Indians  and  federal  of- 
ficials at  bureau  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton. Clyde  Bellecourt  of  Minneapolis,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Indian  Move- 
ment, asked  Harrison  Loesch,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  for  public  land  man- 
agement, to  "show  us  that  statute." 

"You  have  your  own  lawyers.  You  find  It," 
Loesch  replied. 

The  sequel  came  two  weeks  later  when 
Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  a  member  of  the 
Senates  subcommittee  on  Indian  education, 
spoke  to  an  education  conference  at  College- 
vlUe,  Minn. 

"Mr.  Bellecourt  looked  and  couldn't  find 
It,"  Mondale  said.  "I  looked,  and  I  couldn't 
find  It.  The  Library  of  Congress  looked,  and 
they  couldn't  find  it." 

When  pressed,  bureau  officials  say  that 
what  they  mean  is  that  Congress  historically 
has  restricted  them  by  appropriating  money 
only  for  reservation  aid. 

In  addition,  they  contend  tbi^  Congress' 
approach  Is  the  correct  one. 


T7RBAN  INDIANS  "NOT  ENTTTLZD"  TO  BUREAU  AID 

It  is  Loescb's  view,  for  example,  that  urban 
Indians  aren't  entitled  to  bureau  help  be- 
cause they  have  access  to  the  entire  range  of 
government  services  available  to  other  city 
residents  who  need  housing,  employment, 
welfare,  health  care  or  other  assistance. 

That  sounds  good  In  theory. 

But  in  practice  It  frequently  doesn't  work 
that  way. 

According  to  a  study  done  In  Minneapolis 
by  the  Training  Center  for  Community  Pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Minnesota: 

Many  Indian  people  are  neither  culturally 
nor  experlentlally  equipped  to  extract  the 
services  needed  from  these  agencies.  Igno- 
rance about  what  services  are  available  or 
appropriate:  lack  of  knowledge  about  how 
to  proceed  to  get  help;  transportation  and 
child  care  problems  which  prevent  visiting 
agencies;  frustration  and  anxiety  over  resi- 
dency requirements;  delays  and  the  comple- 
tion of  many  forms;  reluctance  to  visit  agen- 
cies where  few,  if  any,  Indian  faces  are  likely 
to  be  found;  embarrassment  over  the  per- 
sonal appearance  caused  by  Inadequate  or 
inappropriate  clothing;  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  Just  what  Is  expected  of  the  Indian 
client  by  agency  personnel;  unwillingness  to 
ask  questions  for  fear  of  being  embarrassed — 
these  are  some  of  the  barriers  which  prevent 
Minneapolis  Indians,  particularly  those  new 
to  the  city,  from  getting  the  services  and 
help  which  Is  available." 

What  it  all  adds  up  to,  for  both  the  res- 
ervation Indians  and  those  In  the  cities.  Is 
that  life  with  the  bureau  seldom  has  been 
a  happy  medium. 

BIA:  The  Rcd  Man's  Burden — Redtapb,  Low 

Rank  Hurt  Indian  Bureau 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  may  be  more  bound  up  In  red  tape 
than  any  other  agency  In  the  free  world. 

But  that  Is  not  its  only  encumbrance. 

In  addition,  It  Is  a  second-class  citizen  In 
the  Interior  D^>artment,  where  It  has  been 
billeted  since  1848.  And,  when  It  goes  to 
Capitol  Hill,  It  must  deal  with  congressional 
committees  that  usually  are  more  Interested 
In  land  and  Its  valuable  resources  than  in 
people  and  their  problems. 

Together,  these  factors  make  It  a  wonder 
that  the  Indian  has  made  any  progress  at  all. 

Just  for  starters,  the  bureau's  manual  of 
regulations  and  procedures  contains  33  vol- 
umes. 

They  are  not  regarded  lightly. 

Over  the  years  the  bureau  has  earned  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  slowest  and  zooet 
hidebound  agencies  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  1961  a  task  force  was  set  up  by  then 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  an  incom- 
ing Democrat,  to  study  Indian  policy.  The 
task  force  criticized  "the  slow  rate  at  which 
the  bureau  performs  through  a  network  of 
reviews  and  appeals  all  the  way  to  the  secre- 
tary's office,  with  numerous  side  trips  to  spe- 
cialists and  solicitors." 

The  situation  apparently  didn't  change. 

When  the  Repuiblican  proprietors  took 
over  In  1969,  a  new  study  was  ordered.  Pre- 
pared by  Alvin  Josephy  Jr.,  an  expert  on 
Indian  lUe  and  history,  it  said  the  bureau 
Is  a  compilation  of  checks,  balances,  cau- 
tion, resistance  and  delays,  with  Uttle  de- 
cisiveness and  action.  "The  layering  and 
compartmentalizing  .  .  ,  result  inevitably  In 
slowness,  frustrations  and  negativism,  as  well 
as  a  continuing  Nlagra  of  studies,  assess- 
ments, opinions  and  reports.  The  bureau  .  .  , 
is  literally  drowned  In  paperwork,  while  on 
the  reservation  level  the  Indians  wait." 

The  bureau  has  been  criticized  repeatedly, 
both  for  its  structure  and  for  the  caliber  of 
many  of  the  peojHe  who  work  for  it. 

Joeephy'B  deecrlptton  of  the  bureaucratic 
roadmap: 


"At  the  present  Ume,  a  decision  between 
the  Indians  and  a  branch  officer  on  the  res- 
ervation faces  a  long,  torturous  route  from 
the  branch  officer  to  the  agency  superinten- 
dent to  the  area  branch  officer  to  the  area 
assistant  director  to  the  area  director  to  the 
division  In  Washington  to  the  assistant  com- 
missioner to  the  commissioner  and  perhaps 
higher  still.  Eventually  it  starts  down  again, 
following  the  same  zigzag  route.  Even  this 
Is  a  simplified  route  .  .  ." 

STUDY    AVTES   STITDT   COMPLAINS    OV  FBSONNXL 

Study  after  study,  expert  after  expert,  task 
force  after  task  force  have  complained  about 
the  personnel : 

"Simply  tlmeoervers  of  mediocre  or  poor 
competence  who  remained  Indefinitely  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  serve  In  unat- 
tractive poets  at  low  rates  of  pay  for  long 
p>erlod£  of  time  ..." 

"In  the  19th  Century  the  Indltin  service 
was  a  patronage  dumping  ground  for  un- 
scrupulous politicians.  In  the  aoth  it  has 
become  the  refuge  of  Incompetent  civil  serv- 
ants. The  blatant  corruption  and  victimiza- 
tion of  the  last  century  has  given  way  to 
ossified  medlcocrlty." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  over  there, 
but  It's  amazing  how  many  have  lost  their 
pizzazz  because  of  the  frustrations." 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  anemic. 
There's  a  river  of  tired  blood." 

BUREAU    PRESStmED    BY    OUTSmE    INTERESTS 

Aside  from  its  own  structural  and  person- 
nel Inadequacies,  the  bureau  constantly  faces 
trouble  from  pressures  originating  elsewhere 
In  the  Interior  Department. 

The  interests  of  oil  and  other  minerals, 
electric  power,  water,  mlntes,  parks,  fish, 
other  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  all  are 
represented  by  offices  In  the  department  and 
aU  come  complete  with  powerful  outside 
lobbies.  Often  they  cast  a  hungry  eye  toward 
land  owned  by  the  Indians  and  held  In  trust 
for  them  by  the  bureau. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  this  way  in 
a  memorandum  written  last  August  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
by  Gary  Orfield,  an  assistant  professor  of 
politics  and  pubUc  affairs  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity : 

"Interior  is  an  old-line  unimaginative 
agency  very  heavily  preoccupied  by  the 
political  struggles  over  federal  lands  in  the 
West  aind  by  a  variety  of  resource  manage- 
ment tasks.  Coping  with  human  problems 
and  community  development  are  not  basic 
parts  of  the  department's  mission,  and  its 
record  has  been  very  poor." 

Much  the  same  situation  pertains  in  Con- 
gress, where  the  bureau  Is  the  business  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees. 

As  Orfield  put  it : 

"These  are  low  status  committees  offering 
few  political  rewards  for  most  members,  and 
thus  they  are  composed  largely  of  either 
newcomers,  lacking  seniority  or  (senior)  men 
from  western  public  land  states  who  can 
make  political  mileage  representing  busldess 
and  community  projects  which  are  dei>end- 
ent  on  Interior  Department  cooperation.  The 
constituencies  represented  on  these  commit- 
tees tend  to  be  far  more  conseratlve  and  far 
less  synyjathetic  to  social  problems  .  .  ." 

INTKRIOR   COMMITTEE'S   CONCERN    SINKS   LOW 

Interior  Committee  interest  In  solving  In- 
dian difficulties  has  sunk  so  low  that  >ion- 
members  In  Congress  have  started  guerrilla 
actions.  Rep.  Donald  Fraser,  Mlnnefl(X)lls 
Democrat,  has  helped  organize  an  Infonmal 
bipartisan  group  In  the  House  which  is  ttw- 
ing  to  prod  the  bureau.  Walter  Mondale,  0\ 
Minn.;  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  and  others 
In  the  Senate  are  trying  to  persuade  that 
body  to  create  a  new  select  committee  on  \ 
Indian  needs  that  would  take  the  play  away 
from  the  Interior  Committee. 

Neither  effort  haa  had  much  success  so 
tar. 

So  the  Indian,  ensnared  in  red  tape  within 
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the  bureau,  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole  within  the  Interior  Department 
and  given  an  often  cool  reception  In  Ccn- 
gress — find*  It  totigh  to  get  action. 

"About  the  only  time  we  win  around  this 
town,"  says  Browning  Plpestem,  an  Indian 
lawyer  in  Washington,  "is  where  there  are 
no  interests  competing  with  us.  And  how 
often  does  that  happen?" 

BIA:   Thx  BSD  Man's  BtJSDXN — Indian  Lot 
iMPmoviNO.  Bttxzau  CLAms 

(By  Prank  Wright) 
W.\sHiNGTON,  D  C. — Life  for  the  red  man.  to 
hear  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  tell 
it.  Is  getting  better  oil  the  time. 

His  health  is  better,  his  living  conditions 
are  better,  his  eduoation  is  better,  his  econ- 
omy Is  stronger. 

The  bureau  has  the  statistics  to  prove  It. 
naturally,  most  of  them  based  on  improve- 
ments In  the  past  10  or  20  years: 

Largely  because  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  entered  the  field,  life  expectancy  of  In- 
dians born  today  Is  64  years,  up  from  44. 
Deaths  from  tuberculoelj,  Intectlnal  diseases 
and  pneumonia  have  dropfjed  sharply.  Many 
more  babies  are  being  bom  in  hospitals  and 
are  surviving.  The  birth  rate  of  the  once- 
vanlshlng  American  Is  now  about  double  that 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

More  than  90  tribes  have  established  hous. 
Ing  authorities  to  work  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment As  of  June  30,  1968,  about  2,700 
new  dwelling  units  had  been  completed; 
1.5(X)  more  were  under  conatructlon  in  a 
cooperative  venture  with  the  Department  of 
Hotislng  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 

The  school  dropout  rate  among  Indian 
students  for  whom  the  bureau  Is  responsible 
has  been  cut.  T^e  average  Indian  now  has 
8  4  years  of  schooling,  up  from  5  5  In  1950. 
The  number  wanting  to  go  to  college — and 
capable  of  It  academically — Is  incre.xslng.  The 
bureau  now  officially  encourages  pupils  to 
attend  public  schools  rather  than  Its  own — 
and  58  percent  or  more  do.  For  those  still 
In  bureau  schools,  official  policy  now  calls  for 
bilingual  education  and  an  approach  In- 
tended to  make  the  Indian  aware  of  his  her- 
itage and  protid  of  it  rather  than  uninformed 
and  ash&med. 

Whereas  Indian  inccme  previously  was  so 
small  a.s  to  be  virtually  unmeasuroble.  it  Is 
up  to  about  $1,500  yearly  for  a  family  of 
four.  Industry  Is  being  attracted  to  reserva- 
tions, often  with  the  help  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Indian  land  holdings 
are  now  increasing  rather  than  dwindling. 
BrnEAU  THtNKS  PosrrrvTtT  ABotrr  Record 
As  would  almost  any  agency,  the  bureau  is 
thinking  positively  about  its  record. 

Even  the  bureau,  however,  admits  that  In- 
dians continue  to  be  the  most  disadvantaged 
minority  In  the  country. 

The  Indians'  health  level  is  still  the  lowest 
In  the  nation.  Life  expectancy  still  falls  short 
of  the  70.5  years  on  which  Americans  as  a 
whole  can  count.  Infectious  and  communi- 
cable diseases  still  occur  with  greater  fre- 
quency among  Indians  than  non-Indians. 
largely  because  of  malnutrition,  unsanitary 
water  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  basic  health 
practices.  The  government's  efforts  to  build 
more  hospitals,  provide  more  doctors,  take 
health  services  out  Into  the  field  where  In- 
dians can  get  access  to  them  fall  far  short 
of  the  need. 

Housing  is  still  pitiful,  as  anybody  who  has 
ventured  off  the  main  highways  of  a  reser- 
vation knows.  In  1969  a  bureau  survey  showed 
that  almost  seven  of  every  eight  units  were 
either  substandard  or  overcrowded.  As  any 
Indian  housing  authority  that  has  tried 
knows,  getting  approval  for  a  new  project 
from  the  government  Is  easier  said  than  done. 
As  for  education,  the  Indian  dropout  rate 
still  Is  almost  90  percent — compared  with 
27  percent  for  all  American  pupils.  The  8.4 


years  of  schooling  still  is  less  than  the  10.6 
average  for  everybody  else. 

Like  other  minorities,  the  longer  the  In- 
dian stays  In  school,  the  farther  he  falls  be- 
hind his  white  contemporaries. 

And  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  bureau's  educational  practices 
fall  short  of  its  proclamations. 

NO    DlSOBEDtBNCK — THINGS    DON'T    HAPPEN 

For  example: 

In  1066  Dr.  Carl  Marburger,  superintendent 
of  schools  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  built  a 
record  for  working  with  minorities,  became 
the  bureau's  first  assistant  commissioner  of 
education.  He  left  only  15  months  later, 
totally  frustrated.  "There  was  not  a  flagrant 
disobedience  of  orders  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  Just  a  failure  for  things  to  happen," 
be  said. 

Small  Eskimo  children  still  are  uprooted 
from  their  fanaiUes  and  sent  thousands  of 
miles  to  attend  bureau  schools  becatise  the 
bureau  happens  to  have  an  empty  classroom 
In  one  of  the  "lower  48  states"  and  none  In 
Alaslca. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  Education  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  issued  last  No- 
vember after  an  exhaustive  series  of  hearings 
and  field  trips,  alleged  that  many  bureau 
schools  were  still  trying  to  ezptmge  all  traces 
of  Indian  heritage  from  their  young  charges 
and  were  still  trying  to  pressure  them  into 
accepting  only  the  white  man's  ways  and 
attitudes. 

mW    BOA&OS    ARZ    MOSTLT    ADVIBORT 

In  1968,  President  Johnson  ordered  the 
btireau  to  establish  local  Indian  school 
boards  on  the  reservations.  Practically  all 
that  have  been  created  are  advisory  only 
and  are  in  most  cases  Ineffectual,  the  Senate 
subcommittee  foxind. 

In  addition.  It  found  that  Indians  bad 
little  say  in  forming  educational  policies  In 
states — such  as  Minnesota — where  no  bu- 
reau schools  exist  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment gives  special  aid  funds  to  local  public 
school  districts  for  accepting  reservation 
pupils.  Minnesota  is  among  the  states  mak- 
ing some  measurable  but  small  progress. 

In  the  words  of  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D- 
Mlnn.,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee: 
.  the  basic  Issues  in  Indian  education 
are  still  totally  unresolved." 

As  for  the  Indians'  economic  status,  the 
red  man  obviously  has  a  ways  to  go  to  fill 
his  dinner  pall.  The  $1,500  average  Income  Is 
only  half  the  $3,000  that  a  family  can  earn 
nnd  still  be  classified  as  officially  poor. 

Industrialization  Is  considered  the  best 
prospect  for  uplifting  reservation  economy, 
but  progress  is  slow  at  best. 

ONt.Y   HALF  OP  JOBS  GO  TO  INDIANS 

According  to  critics,  about  10,000  new  Jobs 
have  been  created  on  or  near  reservations 
since  1962,  but  less  than  half  have  gone  to 
Indians.  Indian  unemployment  still  nms 
about  60  percent,  more  than  10  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

Many  of  the  new  Industries,  usually  run 
by  whites,  are  small  and  financially  marginal 
and  employ  primarily  women  who  receive  low 
wages.  The  failure  rate  is  high,  leaving  the 
victims  not  only  depressed  economically  but 
also  emotionally  drained. 

The  bureau  likes  to  point  out  that  In- 
dian land  holdings  increased  more  them  100.- 
000  acres  between  1966  and  1968  and  that  Its 
policy — after  watching  the  holdings  decline 
from  almost  150  million  acres  to  50  million — 
Is  to  encourEtge  expansion  rather  than  dis- 
persal. 

That  Is  little  solace,  however,  to  those  who 
have  seen  their  land  succumb  to  the  white 
man's  view  of  progress — such  as  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indians  of  North  Dakota. 

Oarrlson  Dam,  stretched  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  by  the  government  In  the  I950e, 
flooded  25  percent  of  the  reservation — 160.000 


acres  of  fertile  bottom  land  that  was  the 
basis  for  the  Indians'  rather  healthy  agri- 
cultural economy. 

ANOTHER  BROKEN  PROMISE  IN 
NORTH     DAKOTA 

The  bureau  refused  to  support  an  Indian 
plan  for  an  alternate  site  that  would  have 
taken  land  less  valuable.  The  government 
did  promise  to  provide  160,000  acres  of  down- 
stream land  as  a  substitute,  but  then  it  failed 
to  deliver  after  the  dam  was  built. 

Unemployment  and  relief  costs  skyrock- 
eted. 

Ultimately,  the  government  paid  the  In- 
dians about  $80  per  acre  but  declined  to  let 
them  keep  mineral  rights.  Later,  oil  was  dis- 
covered, but  the  Indians  received  no  royal- 
ties. 

The  Army  relocated  those  forced  by  the  ris- 
ing water  to  leave,  moving  them  out  In  al- 
phabetical order  without  regard  for  com- 
munity or  family  relationships.  Native  vil- 
lages were  dispersed. 

A  picture  of  George  Gillette,  then  the 
tribal  business  council  chairman,  weeping  as 
the  land  Is  signed  over  Is  a  tragic  classic.  It 
would  be  easy  to  get  the  same  kind  of  pic- 
ture there  today. 

As  one  recent  account  puts  It,  "Today, 
many  years  after  the  opening  of  Garrison 
Dam,  Port  Berthold  Is  still  In  emotional  and 
economic  shock." 

Bureau  officials  continually  urge  Indians 
to  keep  looking  to  the  future. 

Given  the  past  and  the  present,  many  In- 
dians find  that  admonition  hard  to  swallow. 

BIA:  The  Red  Man's  Burden — Indians  Have 
Curious  Link  With  Bureau 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C— At  first  glance,  the  In- 
dian attitude  toward  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  most  curious. 

Many  Indians  have  despised  the  bureau 
for  many  years — and  yet  they  are  among  the 
first  to  come  to  the  agency's  defense  when- 
ever its  existence  is  threatened. 

It  Is  a  classic  love-hate  relationship  that 
has  survived  for  almost  150  years  and  seems 
destined  to  continue  for  many  more. 

One  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding  half 
the  equation — why  thousands  of  Indians 
nurture  a  deep  animosity  toward  the  bureau. 

Often  it  has  been  the  Instrument  of  fed- 
eral policies  that  have,  to  say  the  least,  done 
the  Indian  little  good. 

First  in  the  earliest  days  of  Indian  affairs 
efforts,  came  the  policy  of  extinction  under 
which  the  government  tried  to  kill  off  the 
red  man.  To  make  the  practice  attractive 
according  to  historians,  the  government  paid 
bounties  for  Indian  hairpieces — and  so  the 
white  man  became  a  scalper. 

The  removal  f>oltcy  was  adopted  next.  In 
the  early  and  middle  19th  century.  The  gov- 
ernment forced  the  Indians  to  give  up  their 
land  In  the  East — much  of  It  lush  and  valu- 
able— In  return  for  frequently  barren  West- 
ern acreage  that  often  required  a  change  in 
the  Indians'  way  of  making  a  living  and 
then  was  still  unable  to  support  them. 

Among  those  proipulgatlng  this  system- 
atic uprooting  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  usually 
thought  of  as  the  great  champion  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  As  president,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  removal  of  Indians  from  the  more 
heavily  settled  East  would  contribute  to  their 
advancement. 

The  policy,  which  came  to  rely  more  on 
military  force  than  on  diplomacy,  was  al- 
most totally  effective.  The  only  federally  con- 
nected Indian  lands  of  any  size  that  remain 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  those  In 
Florida  and  Wisconsin. 

About  the  only  thing  the  Indians  got  out 
of  this  Involvmtary  migration  was  the  prom- 
ise that  they  could  hold  their  new  lands — 
such  as  they  were — forever. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  efforts  to 


"civilize "  the  Indians  and  make  them  "self- 
supporting"  began. 

The  technique  this  time.  In  true  capitalist 
fashion,  was  to  make  every  Indian  an  owner. 
Reservations,  traditionally  held  In  tribal  or 
community  ownership,  were  broken  up,  and 
each  Indian  was  given  40  to  160  acres  as  his 
very  own. 

Also,  efforts  were  begun  to  erode  Indian 
culture.  Chiefs  were  undermined.  Native  re- 
ligions were  discouraged,  in  some  cases  out- 
lawed; Christian  missionaries  were  encour- 
aged. 

The  idea  was  that  the  Indian  would  be 
assimilated  mto  the  white  man's  melUng-pot 
world.  The  actual  result  was  that  many  In- 
dians, preferring  the  old  ways,  turned  their 
back  on  the  effort.  Others  tried  the  melting- 
pot  but  couldn't  succeed. 

Thotisands  of  acreage  allotments  were  sold 
by  Indian  owners  to  non-Indians  who  had 
the  desire,  the  financing  and  the  business 
acumen  to  acciunulate  them  and  develop 
them  profitably.  AU  told,  it  was  one  of  the 
biggest  land  grabs  In  history.  Over  50  years. 
Indian  holdings  declined  from  almost  160 
million  acres  to  50  million. 

Indian  economic  dependency  on  the  gov- 
ernment increased. 

INDIANS    REJECT    CUT.TURS    SYSTEM    OF    WHITES 

And  assimilation  into  the  white  culture 
was  In  many  respects  rejected.  As  anthro- 
pologist Anne  M.  Smith  has  explained  it, 
white  Immigrants  looked  at  the  values  and 
success-oriented  goals  of  mainstream  Amer- 
ica and  said,  "It  is  good."  So  they  Jumped  in. 
The  Indians  looked  at  the  same  mainstream 
in  light  of  their  own  value  systems — based 
partly  on  a  reverence  for  the  environment  as 
God  and  on  the  Idea  of  assistance  rather  than 
competition — and  said,  "It  is  polluted." 

So,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  reform 
Initiated  imder  the  New  Deal  in  the  1930s — 
when  land  allotment  was  halted,  constitu- 
tional tribal  government  was  promoted  and 
a  measure  of  economic  aid  initiated — the 
Indians  have  not  had  a  particularly  pleasant 
experience  as  a  conquered  people. 

Why,  then — coming  to  the  second  half  of 
the  love-hate  equation — don't  they  want  to 
break  away  from  the  bureau? 

They  have  had  that  experience,  too.  and 
they  found  It  worse. 

Life  apart  from  the  bureau  was  called 
"termination,"  and  It  was  practiced  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  in  the  19508. 

Its  guiding  lights  were  Arthtir  Watklns, 
R-Utah,  and  Clinton  Anderson.  D-N.  Mex., 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

In  1953,  in  the  name  of  first  class  citizen- 
ship, all  of  the  federal  government's  author- 
ity over  half  a  dozen  of  the  more  well-to-do 
tribes  and  Its  responslbiltles  to  them  were 
ended. 

The  government  proclaimed  It  as  emanci- 
pation, the  end  of  bureau  paternalism. 

INDIANS   HAVE   NO  TERM    FOR   TREATMENT 

Most  Indians  came  to  see  it  as  Just  an- 
other form  of  annihilation.  Earl  Old  Person, 
a  Blackfoot  who  Is  president  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  American  Indians,  has  said  of  the 
pwUcy,  "In  our  Indian  language  the  only 
translation  for  termination  is  "to  wipe  out' 
or  'to  kill  off.'  We  have  no  Indian  words  for 
termination." 

The  experience  of  the  Wisconsin  Menoml- 
nees  was  typical. 

Without  being  given  a  choice,  the  tribe's 
trust  land  relationship  with  the  govern- 
ment— which  keeps  trlbee  under  a  govern- 
ment thumb  but  also  gives  them  a  special 
claim  to  government  services  that  no  other 
minority  has — was  ended  In  1961. 

The  Menomlnees  overnight  became  a  coun- 
ty, Just  like  any  other  in  Wisconsin. 

It  has  been  downhill  all  the  way. 

Where  once  there  was  a  tribe  relatively 
self-sufficient,  with  decent  schools,  reason- 
able community  services  and  a  communally 


owned  sawmill,  there  now  is  the  moet  im- 
poverished county  in  the  state. 

The  sawmill  became  outmoded,  and  forest 
management  controversies  with  imported 
white  professionals  seriously  undercut  the 
economy.  Little  help  was  forthcoming  from 
any  source.  Relief  costs  soared.  Median  in- 
come fell  below  $1,000  per  family.  Indians 
had  to  sell  their  land  at  auction  because 
they  couldn't  pay  the  property  taxes  to 
which  they  became  subject  after  termination. 
The  county  tax  base  Is  too  small  to  support 
adequate  schools  and  health  facilities. 

A  University  of  Chicago  study  later  con- 
cluded; "Freedom  was  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective .  .  .  The  failure  to  extend  the  real 
freedom  of  the  tribe  has  been  almost  to- 
tal..  .  The  Menominee  tribe  Is  dead,  but  for 
no  good  reason." 

There  Is  no  record  indicating  that  any 
tribe  became  more  viable  after  termina- 
tion. Most  collapsed. 

TAMPERING    WITH    BUREAU    STARTS    SUSPICION 

The  policy  was  abandoned  officially  after 
only  a  few  yetirs,  but  Indians  still  remain 
suspicious  of  any  effort — usually  started  by 
white  liberal  reformers — to  tamper  with  the 
bureau  and  their  relationship  to  it. 

In  recent  years  the  reformers'  most  fre- 
quent sugestlon  has  been  to  shift  the  bureau 
out  of  the  Interior  Department  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

However,  numerous  Indiana  are  fearful 
of  losing  out  to  the  bigger  black  minority  In 
such  a  shift,  and  they  have  resisted.  They 
tend  to  see  the  transfer  as  termination  by 
another  name,  a  view  that  not  only  may  have 
merit  but  which  also  reportedly  is  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  people  in  the  bureau  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  their  own  empires  disturbed. 

What  the  Indians  have  learned  in  all  of 
this  is  that  life  with  the  bureau  is  a  hard- 
ship, but  It  Is  better  than  any  substitute  of- 
fered through  the  years. 

And  they  opt  for  what  they  regard  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

BIA:  THE  Red  Mak'8  Burden — Caubodia 

Halts  Indian  Messaqs 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — Our  war  In  Indochina 
has  claimed  a  new  victim  on  the  home 
front — the  American  Indian. 

The  list  of  domestic  problems  from  which 
our  energies  as  a  nation  have  been  divided 
by  the  war  has  grown  mightily  since  we 
escalated  the  fighting  Ui  1965. 

Indian  affairs  was  added  to  that  list  last 
weekend. 

President  NUon,  according  to  informants 
in  the  administration,  was  planning  to  Is- 
sue on  or  about  last  Sunday  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  for  new  reform 
legislation  on  Indiana. 

But  on  the  way  to  the  tribal  council  ring 
Mr.  Nixon  launched  his  military  adventure 
into  Cambodia  and  quickly  became  preoc- 
cupied with  it. 

The  Indian  affairs  message  was  postponed. 

Some  of  the  staff  people  who  had  been 
working  on  it  suddenly  found  themselves 
taken  off  the  Job  and  reassigned  to  figure 
out  why  students  were  striking  and  closing 
their  campuses  In  protest  against  the  Presi- 
dent's Cambodia  decision. 

There  now  seems  to  be  no  firm  idea  within 
the  administration  about  when  the  Indian 
affairs  message  will  surface. 

Some  Informants  say  It  will  be  within 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Others  say  it  Is  delayed  indefinitely. 

Regardless,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Indians  have  found  themselves  shunted  to 
the  sidelines.  Repeatedly  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, usually  whenever  a  new  administra- 
tion takes  over  at  the  White  House  or  a  new 
commissioner  is  appointed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  there  has  been  grand  talk 
about  a  new  day  coming  for  Indians. 

Most  of  the  talk  In  recent  years  has  been 


about  the  principle  of  self-determination — 
giving  the  Indians  more  say  m  determining 
federal  policy  toward  Indians  in  Washington 
and  in  running  their  own  affairs  on  the 
reservations. 

Precious  little  in  the  way  of  dramatic  re- 
form has  occurred,  however. 

In  the  past  decade  the  amount  of  federal 
money  spent  on  Indian  programs  has 
doubled — to  sUghtly  more  than  $500  million 
annually. 

About  40  percent  is  appropriated  to  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

But  most  of  the  money  must  be  funneled 
through  the  bureau's  bureaucratic  maze  or 
spent  in  co-operation  with  it,  resulting  in 
inordinate  delays.  And  much  of  it — the  ex- 
act amount  is  in  dispute — is  siphoned  off 
for  administrative  costs  that  do  little  for 
the  supposed  beneficiaries. 

By  law,  Indians  mtist  be  given  preference 
when  the  bureau  hires  employees.  Even  so, 
Tnrit«tn«  comprise  only  63  percent  of  the  bu- 
reau's total  work  force  of  about  14,500.  Few 
Indians  are  in  the  high-level  Jobs.  Only  15 
percent  of  bureau  personnel  earning  more 
than  $14,000  yearly  are  Indians.  Only  a  tiiird 
of  the  agency  supermtendents  are  bureau 
field  representatives,  key  men,  are  Indians. 
Only  16  percent  of  the  school  teachers  are 

Tnrtlanii 

The  bureau  says  It  has  trouble  finding 
qualified  Indians  for  professional  positions. 
Indians  say  that  is  a  sad  excuse  and  a  bitter 
commentary  on  the  quality  of  the  bureau's 
education  system  and  on  its  practice  of  en- 
couraging students  to  take  vocational  train- 
ing rather  than  aim  tat  a  college  degree. 

Only  two  bureau  commissioners  have  been 
Indians — Robert  Bennett,  a  Wisconsin  On- 
eida appointed  by  President  Johnson,  and 
the  incumbent,  Nixon  administration  ap- 
pointee Louis  Bruce,  a  New  Yorker  whose 
father  was  a  Mohawk  and  whose  mother  was 
an  Oglala  Sioux  from  South  Dakota. 

Both  have  had  their  critics — Bennett  for 
allegedly  being  too  close  to  the  bureau  bu- 
reaucracy from  which  he  ascended  and 
Bruce,  a  dairy  farm  owner  and  former 
fraternity  executive,  for  allegedly  being  an 
"apple."  Apple  is  the  Indian  militant's  term 
for  a  brother  who  Is  red  on  the  outside  but 
white  on  the  Inside. 

The  highest  level  at  which  the  In- 
dians have  a  voice  in  the  government  is  the 
National  Cotmcil  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
created  in  a  1968  executive  order  Issued  by 
President  Johnson. 

Six  of  its  members  are  Indians,  appointed 
by  the  president.  The  first  Indian  appointees 
included  Roger  Jourdaln,  chairman  of  tlie 
Red  Lake  Chlppewas  of  Minnesota;  G&to, 
Valandra.  a  Rosebud  Sioux  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  Mrs.  Ladonna  Harris,  a  Com- 
manche  and  wife  of  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma,  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

INDIAN  IB  STIU,  outvoted  ON  COITNCIL 

But,  once  again,  the  Indian  is  outvoted 
by  the  white  man.  In  addition  to  the  vice- 
president,  who  serves  as  chairman,  the  other 
council  members  are  heads  of  the  seven  de- 
p>artments  and  agencies  that  spend  money 
on  Indians — Interior;  agrloulture;  com- 
merce; labor;  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare; housing  and  tirban  development,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty. 

Because  the  bureau  confines  itself  to  as- 
sisting reservation  Indians,  the  council  has 
concentrated  In  great  degree  on  working  for 
urban  Indians. 

But,  overall,  the  Influence  of  the  cotmcil 
depends  on  the  wllllngpiess  of  the  white  de- 
partment heads  to  act  on  the  Indians'  be- 
half. The  council  as  a  whole  .'s  essentially 
a  co-opdlnatlng  agency  with  no  real  pwwer 
to  order  anybody  to  do  anything. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  trying 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  self-determina- 
tion but  has  found  the  going  difficult. 
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The  top  prlorltf  project  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel;  Harrison  Loescij. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  public 
land  mana^ment,  and  Bruce  has  been  to 
realign  the  top  echelons  of  the  bureau  and 
bring  in  some  new  blood — supposedly 
younger,  more  flexible  and  more  responsive 
to  IndlEm  needs  than  the  old  top  manage- 
ment. 

Seventeen  persons  have  been  ousted,  and 
It  U  promised  that  three-fourths  of  the  new- 
comers will  be  Indians. 

The  task  of  finding  them,  however,  has 
dragged  on  far  longer  than  Loeech  and  Bruce 
hoped.  Some  Indians — most  of  them  working 
outside  the  government — already  were  earn- 
ing too  much  money  to  shift  Jobs.  Others,  al- 
ready working  for  the  government,  encoun- 
tered complex  Civil  Service  problems.  Still 
others  concluded  that  working  for  the  bu- 
reau would  be  a  sellout.  So  far.  eight  of  the 
17  spots  have  been  fUled.  Bruce  said  earlier 
this  week  that  he  hopes  to  announce  the 
rest  of  the  roster  Monday. 

One  of  those  who  reportedly  signed  up  Is 
Lee  Cook,  a  Red  Lake  Chippewa  who  has 
been  serving  In  the  Federal  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  One  of  those 
who  reportedly  declined  Is  WIU  AnteU.  a 
White  Earth  Chippewa  who  Is  the  top  Indian 
education  specialist  for  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Loesch  and  Bruce  also  are  not  for  the 
Idea  of  aUowlng  Indians  if  they  wish,  to 
nin  entirely  by  themselves  the  community 
services  that  traditionally  ,  have  been  pro- 
vided br  the  bureau.  This  would  be  done  by 
contract.  Financing  would  come  from  the 
tribe's  share  of  federal  appropriations  now 
being  spent  by  the  bureau  In  managing  the 
tribe's  affairs.  The  bureau  would  agree  to  re- 
sume the  management  of  smy  tribe  that  tried 
running  any  part  of  Its  own  affairs  and  fallett. 

TXCHNICAL      ASSISTANCE      ACXNCT      IS     GOAt 

Eventually,  Loesch  and  Bruce  would  like  to 
see  the  bureau  turned  Into  a  technical  as- 
sistance agency,  standing  by  to  hcip  Indian 
tribes  do  what  they  want  when  they  want 
to  do  It. 

The  two  administrators  have  a  handfxil  of 
success  stories  to  which  they  can  point.  The 
Bamah  Navajos  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
Rough  Rock  Navajos  in  Arizona  have  con- 
tracted to  run  their  own  schools.  The  Zunis 
In  New  Mexico  will  soon  take  over  all  com- 
munity services — education,  law  enforce- 
ment, road-building,  housing  and  economic 
development. 

Similar  piroposals  from  about  10  other 
tribes — none  in  the  Upper  Midwest — are  un- 
der review,  according  to  Bruce. 

How  fast  the  idea  will  spread,  he  and 
Loesch  can't  say. 

They  figure  that  some  tribes  will  want  to 
stay   entirely  under   the   bureau's  protective 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  admittedly  dependency-Instilling  um- 
brella. Some  will  want  to  experiment  with 
running  one  or  two  servlcee  and  others  will 
want  to  take  on  everything.  Contracting  will 
not  be  forced  on  anybody,  they  say. 

"The  point  U  to  make  the  opportunity 
available,"  says  Loesch.  a  blunt-spoken 
former  Colorado  land  lawyer.  "There  have 
been  too  many  people  around  here  who  were 
unwilling  to  let  the  Indian  make  his  own 
mistakes.  That's  a  lot  of  crap.  Everybody 
makes  mistakes." 

It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Nixon's  now-de- 
layed message  to  Congress  would  include 
legislative  proposals  intended  to  make  con- 
tracting easier. 

Contracting  will  affect  mainly  the  reserva- 
tion Indian. 

About  the  best  the  bureau  will  promise  for 
the  urban  Indian  Is  to  urge  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  Indian  funds  to  use 
ihem.  The  council  is  promising  to  do  the 
same,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

MOVEMXNT    IN    SIGHT    DIBBCTION    AT    HAND 

In  sum,  there  seems  to  be  some  movement 
In  what  many  Indians  would  call  the  right 
direction,  a  direction  that  will  allow  them  to 
take  more  control  over  their  own  destiny  and 
allow  their  culture  to  develop  again  alongside 
the  white  man's. 

The  question  is  whether  the  movement  is 
fast   enough    to   do   any   real   good. 

Some  Indians  are  encouraged,  at  least  in 
small  degree. 

Others,  more  militant,  are  not. 

To  those  who  take  the  longer  view,  the 
rather  moderate  concluding  words  of  a  decla- 
ration of  Indian  purpose,  written  in  1961, 
still  apply: 

".  .  .  The  Indians  ask  for  assistance,  tech- 
nical and  financial,  for  the  time  needed, 
however  long  that  may  be,  to  regain  in  the 
America  of  the  space  age  some  measure  of 
the  adjustment  they  enjoyed  as  the  original 
possessors  of  their  native  land." 

Equally  appropriate,  to  those  who  take  a 
shorter  view,  are  the  words  of  activist  Clyde 
Bellecourt  of  Minneapolis,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Indian  moyement. 

In  a  recent  confrontation  Loesch  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  take  his  appeals  through  regu- 
lar channels  instead  of  into  the  streets. 

"We've  been  trying  to  go  through  regular 
channels  for  more  than  100  years,"  Belle- 
court  replied,  "and  look  where  it's  got  us." 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

May  34, 19701 

BIA:  Thi  Red  Man's  BxniozN 

Indian  Americans  are  caught  In  a  dilemma. 

Xhey  suffer  in  many  ways  from  the  heavy 

band  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  But 

they  know  that,  aa  a  small  minority,  they 

might  suffer  even  more  if  the  bureau  were 

eliminated. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  dilemma  have  been 
reviewed  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Frank 
Wright,  a  Tribune  staff  correspondent  in 
Washington,  DC.  As  Wright  pointed  out,  the 
bureau  paternallstlcally  dominates  the  every- 
day lives  of  reserva'ilon  Indians,  is  slow  in 
responding  to  the  Indian  drive  for  self-de- 
termination, and  even  falls  many  times  to 
fulfill  Its  obligations  to  protect  Indian  rights. 
(In  the  latest  example  of  this,  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  irrigation  project  Is  robbing  the 
Palute  Indians  of  a  priceless  lake  in  Nevada.) 

Still,  the  biireau  has  helped  to  achieve 
gains  for  Indians  in  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, education  and  income,  even  though 
those  gains  still  leave  Indians  far  behind 
even  the  poorest  of  the  poor  among  other 
groups  In  American  society.  Further,  In- 
dians saw  the  devastating  effects  of  a  short- 
lived policy  In  the  1950s  to  terminate  BIA 
Jurisdiction  over  Indian  reservations. 

The  dilemma  leaves  little  choice  but  to 
intensify  the  pressure  for  change  within  the 
present  system,  rather  than  to  seek  a  new 
system.  That  means  pressure  to  gain  a 
stronger  voice  for  Indians  In  managing  their 
own  affairs,  pressure  for  more  policymaking 
p>08ltlons  for  Indians  within  \,h^  bureau,  and 
pressure  to  relate  BIA  progr^ims  to  urban 
Indians  as  well  as  reservatlc^  Indians. 

The  new  BIA  admlnlstrauon  has  taken 
some  good  stepts  to  increase  Its  responsive- 
ness to  Indian  needs  and  to  encourage  greater 
Indian  self-determination.  The  bureau  con- 
tinues, however,  to  resist  pressures  for  a 
greater  urban  orientation,  despite  the  face 
that  half  or  more  of  the  Indian  people  prob- 
ably live  in  the  cities.  The  bureau  cites  con- 
gressional policy  to  support  Its  stand,  but  it 
seems  that  the  biggest  obstacle  to  change  la 
the  BIA  Itself.  Those  33  volumes  of  BIA  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  are  a  burden  on  the 
backs  of  Indian  Americans. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJ^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  10  a.m  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  FMday,  Jime 
12, 1970,  at  10  a.m. 
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PRIVACY  IS  A  FUNDAMENTAL 
AMERICAN  RIGHT 


I 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 
Mr,  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing- 
ly, the  Members  of  this  body  are  express- 
ing their  concern  of  the  many  insidi- 
ous ways  in  which  the  privacy  of  Amer- 
icans is  threatened.  The  concern  is  es- 
pecially justified  because  of  the  changes 
in  our  society.  The  operation  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  business  Is  said  to  require 


ever  increasing  amounts  of  Information 
about  the  Individual  citizen. 

Unfortimately,  this  information  is  not 
always  kept  privileged. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  my  hometown  paper  with  the 
broadest  circulation  of  any  daily  in  Wyo- 
ming, has  joined  my  deep  concern  over 
this  issue.  I  ask  that  an  editorial  in  the 
June  10,  1970,  issue  of  the  paper,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  as  an  Indication  of 
the  growing  awareness  throughout  the 
Nation  of  the  Government  to  intrude 
into  areas  it  ought  not  to. 

Such  editorials  contribute  to  the  grow- 
ing public  awareness  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  our  rights: 


[From    the   Casper   Star-Tribune,   June   10, 

1970) 

Namss  for  Sale:  What  Privacy? 

Congressman  John  Wold  Is  so  specifically 
right  In  his  opposition  to  the  (former)  prac- 
tice of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  sell- 
ing lists  of  names  that  we  cannot  see  how 
anyone  could  reasonably  disagree  with  his 
position. 

Selling  names  and  addresses  for  advertis- 
ing and  other  uses  is  a  common  practice 
which  helps  a  few  to  the  annoyance  of  many. 
It  Is  a  practice  wlilch  should  be  outlawed. 
While  we  tolerate  it,  we  regard  It  as  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  Those  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions which  provide  such  listings  can- 
not be  regarded  as  much  less  than  scavengers 
at  a  cent  or  five  cents  a  name.  A  customer 
or  prospective  customer  writes  to  a  company 
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regarding  an  Item,  and  It  is  only  a  short  time 
hence,  that  he  receives  "pitches"  from  other 
companies  which  may  meet  some  area  of  his 
Interest. 

When  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  makes 
use  of  privileged  information,  available  to 
It  under  compulsion  of  law,  the  hackles  of 
every  citizen  should  rise.  After  Mr.  Wold 
asked  the  IRS  to  stop  selling  rolls  of  mailing 
labels  containing  names  and  addresses  of 
some  140,000  licensed  gun  dealers  and  col- 
lectors for  about  a  cent  a  name,  the  IRS 
said  It  had  done  so,  but  contended  It  could 
sell  the  lists  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

The  IRS  viewpoint  has  been  described  as 
a  gross  distortion  of  the  act,  and  we  are 
Inclined  to  agree.  In  an  area  where  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  private  enterprise 
Is  open  to  suspicion,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  simon  pure? 

Congressman  Wold  has  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  rights  of  individuals  have 
been  violated.  He  also  noted  that  indis- 
criminate circulation  of  such  lists  as  those 
of  gun  dealers  and  collectors  could  provide 
targets  for  access  of  weapons. 

There  is  contlnulag  concern — as  there 
should  be — that  personal  information  pro- 
vided to  governmental  agencies  will  be  mis- 
used. If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  has 
made  this  country  great.  It  is  the  philos- 
ophy that  It  Is  a  nation  of  individuals 
and  that  they  are  not  merely  units  of  an 
overriding  state. 

If  we  are  willing  to  go  that  way — toward 
Communism — we  can  do  It  by  g:rtdual  proc- 
esses which  hardly  will  be  noticed.  The 
erosion  of  individual  freedom  is  almost  un- 
percelved,  and  bureaucracy  becomes  such  a 
behemoth  that  even  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  cannot  always  prevent  It  from 
twisting  the  arms  of  republican  form  of 
government. 

John  Wold  has  pinpointed  this  question 
to  the  field  of  guns — and  he  was  right  In 
doing  that.  But  It  is  a  much  larger  issue 
dealing  with  the  American  citizen,  the  law- 
abiding  person,  the  non-criminal,  who  has 
some  privilege  of  privacy  which  should  be 
respected  by  private  enterprise  and  by  his 
government. 


THE  COMPUTER  AGE  IS  DAWNING 
ON   CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  1965 
and  1966,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  jointly  chaired  by  former  Sen- 
ator A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and  Repre- 
sentative Ray  J.  Madden. 

Our  delibeiations  led  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  aporoved  by  the 
Senate  in  1967. 

During  the  course  of  several  weeks  of 
hearings  we  learned  again  that  knowl- 
edge is  power — that  enacting  legislation 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  alter- 
natives. That  understanding  would  be 
aided  Immeasurably  by  the  use  of  com- 
puters, upon  which  business  and  execu- 
tive departments  are  relying  increasingly 
to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  computers  would  better 
equip  us  to  make  the  decisions  we  must 
make.  They  would  give  this  Nation's  law- 
makers the  capability  we  must  have  to 
meet  representatives  of   the  executive 
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branch  and  the  bixsiness  community  on 
equal  terms. 

That  the  computer  age  is  dawning  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  May  23,  1970,  issue  of  the  National 
JournaJ,  published  by  the  Center  for 
Political  Research.  The  article  discusses 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Title  IV 
would  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Data 
Processing  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  a  system  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  information 
storage  and  retrieval  to  meet  the  "urgent, 
critical,  and  continuing  need"  of  the 
Congress. 

The  author  is  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Glass, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Herald-Trib- 
ime  and  now  the  Journal's  congres- 
sional staff  correspondent.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CPR  Report/Congrsss  Moves  Into  CoMPtrrEB 
AoK  But  Dtvides  on  Control  of  New 
Systems 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

The  computer  age  Is  dawning  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Despite  this  awakening,  there  is  resistance 
within  the  legislative  branch  against  creat- 
ing a  unified  computer  system.  Sparring  has 
arisen  bertween  the  House  and  Senate  and 
within  each  body  over  who  will  control  the 
computers,  although  no  one  is  opposing  their 
introduction. 

Beliind  these  disputes  lies  the  knowledge 
that  Information  Is  power:  Any  group  that 
designs  and  runs  a  computer  system  in  Con- 
gress also  has  the  potential  to  shape  the 
legislative  process. 

Enacting  legislation  often  reflects  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  alternatives.  With  access 
to  computer  tools,  individual  lavnnakers 
would  become  less  dependent  on  committees 
and  better  equipped  to  take  the  Initiative. 

Redressing  the  balance :  Computers,  which 
thrive  on  the  kind  of  recurring  data  C!on- 
gress  deals  in,  may  provide  the  lawmakers 
with  a  new  capability  to  cliallenge  ptolicy- 
makers  in  the  executive  branch 

Among  those  pressing  for  action  It  is 
widely  felt  that  "third-generation"  analytic 
computers  could  -be  an  effective  tool  in  re- 
storing to  Congreee  powers  yielded  nearly 
50  years  ago  with  the  passage  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921   (PL  67-13). 

Until  then.  It  was  Congress  and  not  the 
executive  branch  that  annually  prepared  the 
federal  budget  draft. 

Without  the  detailed  Information  gener- 
ated by  the  budgetary  cycle,  Congress  lacks 
a  key  framework  for  decision-making. 

A  1969  House  Government  Operations 
CXunmlttee  repKsrt  states  that  "the  time  is 
already  here  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
could  not  prepare  the  budget  without  the 
use  of  a  computer." 

There  are  4,666  computers  In  the  federal 
government,  62.1  per  cent  of  them  In  the 
Defense  Department.  This  does  not  count 
computers  tied  Into  8i>eclfic  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Brldg^g  the  gap:  Four  years  ago,  the  sole 
computer  facility  on  C^ltol  Hill  was  a  small 
unit  used  to  calculate  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress payroll.  Even  today,  In  making  fresh 
strides  to  bridge  the  Information  gap  with 
the  executive  branch,  Congress  finds  fteelf 
behind  nearly  two  dozen  state  legislatures 
which  have  computerized  their  data. 

In  1965,  Congress  directed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  offer  all-out  technl- 
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cal  supjjort  to  federal  agencies  in  the  com- 
puter sciences  (PL  89-306). 

Yet  a  good  deal  of  this  new  data  is  not 
being  used  by  Congress,  which  currently 
lacks  the  means  to  absorb  it.  For  example: 

Walter  W.  Hassle,  director  of  management 
Information  systems  for  the  Budget  Bureau, 
has  privately  offered  on  Capitol  Hill  to  make 
available  the  data  used  to  compile  200-odd 
spkeclal  analyses  wliich,  in  tiim,  govern  key 
budget-making  decisions.  Hassle  is  also  mov- 
ing toward  a  year-round  "rolling  budget" 
system.  At  present.  Congress  lacks  the  man- 
power and  tools  to  tise  this  data — to  evalu- 
ate It  Independently  or  to  maintain  Its  own 
"rolling  budget,"  which  requires  computers 
continuously  to  monitor  all  changes  in 
spending  levels. 

In  Denver,  the  Air  Force  runs  Its  compu- 
terized Project  LITE  (Legal  Information 
Through  Electronics).  LITE  has  such  data 
as  the  entire  text  of  the  U.S.  Code;  all  pub- 
lished decisions  of  the.U.S.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  all  unpublished  decisions  since  1955, 
and  all  international  law  agreements.  Con- 
gress has  no  way  of  tapping  into  LITE 

This  year,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  de- 
veloping comprehensive  magnetic  tape  files 
on  VS.  population  trends,  including  key 
statistics  on  race,  education.  Income  and 
housing.  Congress  lacks  independent  means 
to  study  this  data. 

Too  much,  too  soon:  Another  major  prob- 
lem facing  Congress  Is,  in  the  words  of  the 
systems  analysts,  "information  overload."  As 
a  recent  Library  of  Congress  report  puts  It: 

"The  problem  usually  is  not  too  Uttle  in- 
formation, but  too  much. 

HOXTBK 

Having  successfuUy  resisted  for  four  years. 
House  Democratic  leaders  determined  in 
1969  that  pressure  had  mounted  to  the  point 
where  they  should  produce  a  congressional 
reorganization  blU. 

The  reeult  of  these  efforts  Is  more  modest 
in  scope  than  scores  of  previous  efforts  that 
have  failed  in  the  House.  Known  as  the  Leg- 
islative BeorganizaUon  Act  of  1970  (HR 
17654),  the  bill  is  scheduled  to  be  takrn 
up  on  the  House  floor  during  the  week  of 
June  22. 

Computer  provisions:  Title  IV  of  the  bill 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Commlt- 
t«e  on  Data  Processing.  This  concept  faces 
strong  opposition. 

Joint  approach — The  proposed  panel  would 
be  comp>osed  of  six  Senators  aind  six  Repre- 
sentatives, divided  evenly  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  The  group  would  have  wide 
powers  to  set  computer  policies  for  Congress. 

Specifically,  the  Joint  committee  would  be 
charged  with  implementing  the  bill's  finding 
that  ".  .  .  there  Lb  an  urgent,  critical  and 
continuing  need  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  legislative  branch  generally  for  a 
modem,  effective  and  coordinated  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system." 

The  Joint  committee  approach  had  been 
advocated  (as  HR  7012)  by  Rep.  William  8. 
Moorhead,  D-Pa.,  who  says  that  "Capitol  Hill 
computer  systems  must  be  compatible — they 
must  be  able  to  'talk  to  one  another.'  " 

Record  salary — Under  the  plan,  the  joint 
committee  would  hire  a  dlrectw  of  data  proc- 
essing and  pay  him  »40,000  a  year.  This  would 
be  the  highest-paid  staff  position  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

It  would  be  some  $2,000  higher  than  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  Architect  c^  the  Capitol, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  thfe  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  And  It  would  be  only  »2,500  be- 
low the  political  ceiling  imposed  by  the 
Members'  own  salary  level.  (A  deputy  direc- 
tor would  earn  $36,000  a  year.) 

Gordon  E.  Nelson,  who  recently  resigned  as 
admlnlatratlve  assistant  to  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk, 
D-Callf.,  a  principal  author  of  the  reorgani- 
zation measure,  said  the  high  salary  levels 
reflect  the  difficulty  of  luring  away  the  beat 
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people  and  keeping  them.  "The  data  proceea- 
Ing  community."  he  added,  "has  a  notorious 
pepuiaUon  for  pirating  people." 

Unanimous  committee  backing — Prom  a 
political  standpoint,  the  reorganization  bUl's 
•trongest  rtrtue  Is  Its  co-sponsorshlp  by  all 
the  members  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee— usually  an  Inducement  to  rank-and- 
file  support. 

Slsk.  who  piloted  the  proposal  to  the  floor 
as  chairman  of  a  special  rules  subcommittee 
on  legislative  reorganization,  told  National 
Journal: 

"This  Is  tremendously  expensive  equip- 
ment. I'm  thoroughly  convinced  In  my  mind 
that  there  is  no  other  economically  feasible 
way  to  proceed  than  to  bring  It  under  one 
blanket." 

Alternative  Approach:  One  Member  of  the 
House  who  Is  not  at  all  content  with  the 
prospect  of  climbing  under  a  Joint  commit- 
tee blanket  is  Joe  D.  Waggonner  Jr..  D-La.. 
chairman  of  a  special  House  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment. 

"Sure,  we're  going  to  flght  them  on  It," 
Waggonner  told  National  Journal. 

Design  project  set— Furthermore.  Waggon- 
ner revealed  that  he  planned  to  sign  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  arm,  or  group  of  firms, 
to  develop  speclflcatlona  for  a  coordinated 
computerized  Information  system  for  the 
House.  The  normal  range  of  such  contracts 
la  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Waggonner  emphasized  that  he  Intended 
to  negotiate  the  contract  In  mid-June,  be- 
fore the  Slsk  bUl  reaches  the  floor.  If  Wag- 
gonner keeps  to  his  timetable,  the  House  will 
have  a  contract  to  provide  an  automatic  data 
processing  system  before  Its  Members  vote  on 
the  recommendatlMi  to  develop  a  system 
Jointly  with  the  Senate. 

House  Clerk  stalled — Waggonner's  initia- 
tive has  halted  eflorte  by  House  Clerk  W.  Pat 
Jennings,  a  former  Member  (D-Va.  1965- 
1967 ) ,  to  develop  independently  a  computer- 
ized mailing  system  and  a  legislative  retrieval 
system  for  the  House. 

These  steps  would  have  followed  the  com- 
puterization by  Jennings  of  the  House's  an- 
nual •  18.6  million  payroll. 

In  June  1969.  Jennings  dazzled  Members 
with  a  two-day  demonstration  of  an  Infor- 
mation system  known  as  Dlglscrlbe.  The 
system  combines  a  cathode-ray  tube,  an  elec- 
tric typewriter  and  a  calculating  unit. 

In  the  test  run.  Representatives  found 
they  could  touch  one  of  Ave  words  flashed  on 
a  televlslon-like  screen  (such  ae  a  category 
of  bills)  and.  within  12  seconds,  the  screen 
would  light  up  with  background  information 
on  the  subject. 

Consolidation  effort:  Since  that  time,  the 
House  Administration  Committee  has  re- 
fused to  approve  further  outlays  for  Jen- 
nings-lnUlated  projects  In  the  computer 
field  as  the  panel  presises  Its  claim  for  Juris- 
diction against  all  would-be  competitors. 

"Pat  and  his  people  have  been  broiight 
Into  the  fold,"  Waggonner  said.  Last  year, 
Waggonner  chlded  Jennings  for  moving 
ahead  without  consulting  with  him. 

Democratic  bid — Waggonner  maintains  he 
is  acting  under  a  mandate  dating  from  a 
January  1969  partisan  resolution  sponsored 
by  Elep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.  The  resolu- 
tion was  endorsed  by  the  independently-ori- 
ented Democratic  Study  Group  as  well  as 
by  the  full  Democratic  Caucus. 

The  Brademju  resolution  calls  for  "the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  (to)  be 
fully  supported  by  Democratic  Members  In 
efforts  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  operations 
In  the  House.  .  .  .  We  urge  that  these  efforts 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  use  of 
computers  and  of  a  centralized  mall  proc- 
essing system." 

Ertra  funds  provided — More  significant, 
p>erhaps.  than  the  resolution  Is  a  special 
open-purpose  appropriation  of  $500,000 
(HRes  710)  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee   won   last  November   to   fund — 
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should  it  choose  to  use  the  money  that  way — 
the  design  of  a  computerized  information 
system. 

On  May  27,  Waggonner  reported,  his  sub- 
committee completed  Interviews  with  the 
last  of  46  prospective  contractors. 

At  the  same  time.  Waggonner's  staff  has 
been  conducting  in-depth  Interviews  with 
more  than  200  Members  as  well  as  dozens  of 
key  committee  employees  regarding  their 
computer-related  priorities. 

"This  has  been  a  two-way  process,"  Julian 
P.  Langston.  chief  clerk  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  told  National  Journal. 
"In  more  than  a  few  cases,  the  Members  were 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  potential  ap- 
plications of  such  an  Information  system  and 
we  were  able  to  help  them  understand  what 
can  be  done,"  Langston  said.  "Everyone  who 
wanted  to  be  Interviewed  was." 

Interviews  analyzed — The  survey  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  In  early  June.  Re- 
sults win  then  be  tabulated  and  analyzed 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Although  Waggonner  declined  to  disclose 
his  future  plans,  a  source  close  to  the  sub- 
committee's work  said  that,  almost  certainly, 
the  Initial  computerization  efforts  would 
focus  on  systems : 

To  monitor  federal  contract  awards  in  each 
congressional  district,  and 

To  keep  track  of  legislative  activity.  In- 
cluding the  status  of  bills. 

Political  ramifications — Waggonner  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  he  was  resisting 
"strong  pressure"  to  Install  a  computerized 
mailing  system  similar  to  Jennings'  proposal. 
The  reason  for  his  resistance,  he  said.  Is  that 
Republicans  would  object  to  the  advantage 
such  a  system  would  provide  to  Inciunbent 
Democrats  in  an  election  year. 

Slsk- Waggonner  controversy;  Slsk  had 
thought  he  had  Waggonner's  stipport  for  a 
Joint  committee  on  which  Waggonner.  pre- 
sumably, would  play  a  major  role. 

Joint  committees  assailed — When  Waggon- 
ner testified  before  the  Slsk  subcommittee  In 
November  1969.  however,  he  said: 

"There  are  glaring  examples  where  (Joint 
committees)  have  failed  miserably  to  work. 
...  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  are  going  to 
proceed,  we  are  going  to  set  back  any  final 
action  two  years  or  more  by  going  to  a  Joint 
committee  now." 

One  Member  present  at  the  hearing  said 
privately:  "Slsk  nearly  fell  off  his  chair 
when  he  heard  that.  He  thought  he  had  a 
deal  all  lined  up  with  Joe." 

Outcome  in  contention — It  Is  difficult  to 
assess  Waggonner's  potential  strength  In  his 
coming  effort  to  defeat  the  Joint  committee 
concept.  One  member  of  the  Democratic 
hierarchy  In  the  HoiLse  who  supports  Slsk 
said:  "I  would  have  assumed  If  he  (Waggon- 
ner) had  any  real  cards  he  would  have  played 
them  before  we  got  to  the  floor." 

But  a  member  of  the  Rules  Oommlttee, 
Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo.,  told  National  Jour- 
nal: "If  we  had  to  vote  today,  they  (Wag- 
gonner's group)  would  probably  win.  But  I 
hope  to  change  that  by  the  time  the  Issue 
reaches  the  House  because  our  plan  makes 
eminently  more  sense." 

Government  Operations  Role:  Another  un- 
certain element  Is  the  position  of  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks,  D-Tex.,  who,  Slsk  admits,  "has  some 
reservations. " 

Over  the  last  decade,  as  chairman  of  a 
Government  Activities  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Op>eratlons  Committee, 
Brooks  has  specialized  In  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  use  of  computer  systems  in  the  executive 
branch.  He  claims  this  work  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  $1.5  billion  to  taxpayers. 

Brooks  initiative — In  April  1969,  Brooks 
held  hearings  on  "Effective  and  Elfflclent  Use 
of  Computers  In  Congress."  They  resulted 
In  a  Brooks-drafted  bill  (HR.  10791)  that 
gives  the  Comptroller  General  coordinating 
authority  to  acquire  and  maintain  computers 
for  congressional  use. 
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Brooks'  bill  was  stopped  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Thereup>on,  Brooks  suggested  to  Slsk 
that  computer  authority  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
(LRS)  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B. 
Staats  "has  manifested  aa  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  assume  the  respooslbllltles." 

Situation  reviewed:  "Essentially,  you've 
got  three  horses  going  rlglit  now  on  com- 
puters In  the  House,"  a  Member  said.  "There 
Is  Government  Operations  and  Brooks.  There 
is  Rules  and  Slsk.  And  there  Is  House  Admin- 
istration and  Waggonner.  Right  now,  (House 
Clerk)  Pat  Jennings  Is  out  of  It — he's  been 
playing  bail  with  Waggonner.  And  It  locks 
like  they're  trying  to  squeeze  out  Brooks  as 
well." 

The  congressional  analyst  did  not  men- 
tion another  "horse"  that  may  well  be  In 
the  running:  The  50-member  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  must  eventually 
fund  any  major  computer  system.  The  ap- 
propriations group  budgetary  work  could  also 
be  directly  affected  by  such  a  system. 

Meantime,  Waggonner  Is  forging  ahead, 
utilizing  a  temporary  task  force  of  outside 
consultants  called,  simply,  "the  working 
group."  Its  senior  members  are  Edward  J. 
Mahoney,  director  of  the  new  data  process- 
ing center  at  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office:  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  an  Information 
specialist  at  LRS;  and  Thomas  E.  Ladd,  on 
aide  to  Jennings. 

Compatibility  with  the  Senate:  Brooks  Is 
displeased  with  the  Waggonner  approach  be- 
cause, he  maintains,  it  does  not  put  sufficient 
stress  on  meshing  with  the  Senate's  "data 
base."  As  he  puts  it:  "You  can  put  together 
the  needed  hardware  In  weeks.  You  can  de- 
sign a  system  in  a  matter  of  months.  But  a 
data  base  must  be  developed  over  a  period 
of  years.  And  not  having  thought  through 
the  data  base  problem  Is  like  having  a  Cadil- 
lac In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Congo  up  to 
Its  hub  caps  In  mud."  x 

Waggonner,  however,  bristles  with  anger  3 
whenever  he  is  reminded  that  last  July  he  ^ 
Invited  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
fleld,  Mont.,  and  his  then  GOP  counterpart, 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  ni.  (1951-1969) 
to  Join  m  the  staffing  of  "the  working  group." 
Waggonner  said  he  never  received  a  reply 
to  his  invitation.  (One  explanation  offered 
privately  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  the  proto- 
col-conscious Mansfield  chose  not  to  reply 
because,  in  his  view,  the  subcommittee  bid 
should  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  Okla.) 
Lack  of  cooperation  from  the  Senate  will 
be  a  major  Issue  when  he  attacks  the  Joint 
committee  concept  on  the  floor,  Waggonner 
said. 

Slsk.  however,  said  there  Is  "fresh  evidence" 
»  that  the  Senate  Is  shifting  Its  stand.  He  re- 
ported he  had  recently  received  letters  of 
encouragement  from  Dlrksen's  successor  as 
minority  leader.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  Pa.,  and 
Senate  Majority  Whip  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Mass.— letters,  Slsk  said,  expressing  "a 
strong   Interest"   In   his   approach. 

SENATE 

Following  several  Indepyendent  tracks,  the 
Senate  Is  delving  deeply  this  year  Into  the 
world  of  computers.  It  remains  uncertain, 
however,  whether  these  efforts  will  yield  a 
coordinated  Information  system. 

A  major  new  track  opened  when  the  Sen- 
ate legislative  appropriations  subconmilttee, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  D-NAI., 
last  year  called  upon  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Francis  R.  Valeo  to  examine  the  Senate's 
flscal  operations. 

Management  study:  Valeo.  whose  role  Is 
equivalent  to  Jennings'  In  the  House,  said  he 
later  broadened  the  effort  "Into  a  complete 
organizational  analysis  of  all  offices  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

To  conduct  the  study,  begun  last  Novem- 
ber, Valeo  retained  Orlando  B.  Potter  as  a 
$31,317-a-year  consultant.  Potter  had  served 


as  a  legislative  aide  to  Sen.  Clalrborne  PeU, 
D-R.I.,  between  1962  and  1968.  Two  years 
ago,  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  House  seat 
held  by  Carleton  J.  King,  R-N.Y. 

Although  the  study  will  not  be  completed 
until  mid-June,  Potter's  tentative  findings 
show  that: 

The  Senate's  4,500-employee  payroll  Is 
figured  manually.  The  Senate  Is  the  only 
federal  agency  still  paying  its  employees  in 
cash.  (Checks  and  direct  deposits  to  bank  ac- 
counts are  available  on  a  monthly  basis.) 

Basic  housekeeping  functions,  such  as  per- 
sonnel records,  the  fiscal  accounts  of  com- 
mittees and  stationery  allowances,  are  also 
calculated  by  hand. 

Five  Senate  offices  are  currently  compiling 
separate  Indexes  of  legislative  activity.  These 
Indexes  overlap  and  duplicate  one  another. 

In  his  analysis.  Potter  has  described  15 
potential  applications  for  computers. 

System  described:  'What  is  needed."  Potter 
told  National  Journal  "U  a  single  system 
retrievable  at  all  (input)  sources.  This  would 
create  automatic  integration  of  legislative 
action.  I'm  thinking  in  terms  of  a  rather 
large-scale  real-time  system." 

(A  "real-time  system"  is  one  in  which 
the  data  can  enter  the  system  simultaneously 
at  several  points  of  origin,  called  remote  ter- 
minals. The  daU  Is  then  Instantaneously 
transmitted  and  available  at  all  other  ter- 
minals.) 

Potter's  proposals  further  call  for  separat- 
ing "operating  functions,"  which  the  Senate 
wotUd  maintain,  and  the  "historical  func- 
tions," which  would  be  tiimed  over  to  the 

This  concept  must  stUl  be  approved  by 
Valeo  and  Majority  Leader  Mansfield.  Valeo, 
who  had  served  as  an  aide  to  Mansfield  be- 
fore becoming  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (1959- 
66),  Is  keenly  aware  of  Mansfield's  low  opin- 
ion of  Joint  Senate-Hoxise  committees. 
Mansfield's  views  tend  to  point  the  Senate 
In  the  direction  of  an  independent  approach 
toward  computers. 

Rules  Initiative:  Meantime,  the  Senate 
committee  that  hold's  direct  responslbUlty 
for  housekeeping  chores.  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Is  showing  a  new-found  Interest  In 
computer  technology. 

Last  month,  Chairman  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
D-N.C.  ordered  the  panel's  chief  counsel. 
Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  and  his  minority  coun- 
ter-part, Burkett  Van  Kirk,  to  undertake  a 
Joint  study  of  computer  applications  for  the 
Senate.  The  staff  has  turned  to  the  LRS's 
Chartrand  for  technical  assistance. 

Computer  facUlty:  UnUke  the  HouSe,  the 
Senate  leases  a  computer  system  to  prepare 
malUng-Ust  printouts  for  Individual  Senate 
offices.  This  installation,  located  in  the  sen- 
ate service  department,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Senate  sergeant -at-arms,  Robert  G- 
Dimphy. 

Until  the  partial  conversion  to  magnetic 
tape  in  the  siimmer  of  1968,  all  Senate  offices 
with  mailing  lists  were  storing  them  In  the 
service  department  on  metal  plates.  The  floor 
was  sagging  dangerotisly  imder  their  com- 
bined weight. 

The  Senate's  computer  operation  Is 
shrouded  In  secrecy.  Would-be  visitors  are 
politely,  but  firmly,  turned  away.  No  public 
records  are  available  of  the  cost,  which  Is 
absorbed  In  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to 
Dunphy  by  the  Montoya  panel. 

"They  have  been  extremely  sensitive  about 
any  knowledge  getting  out,"  an  aide  to  Sen. 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  told  National 
Journal. 

However,  a  series  of  interviews  by  National 
Journal  with  persons  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tem revealed  that: 

The  computer  system  was  Installed  after  a 
group  of  key  Senators,  including  Jordan, 
visited  the  automated  mailing  operation  of 
KipUnger  Washington  Editors,  Inc. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  facility 
was  plagued  with  numerous  breakdowns,  de- 
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lays  and  errors — to  the  point  that  Senators 
resisted  further  conversions  to  the  system. 
These  difficulties  were  reduced,  if  not  elimi- 
nated, with  the  Introduction  of  a  new.  larger 
uiUt  In  August  1969. 

In  a  further  effort  to  improve  efficiency, 
Dunphy  last  year  hired  a  new  computer 
manager,  James  W.  Estep,  and  two  program- 
mers. 

In  March  1970,  36  Senators  from  both  par- 
ties wrote  Jordan,  Montoya  and  Dunphy  com- 
plaining that  "over  the  last  several  years 
many  of  us  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in.  obtaining  adequate  service"  from  the  Sen- 
ate's internal  printing  facility.  As  a  result 
of  the  letter,  Dtinphy  ordered  new  equip- 
ment to  support  the  computer. 

About  half  the  Senate  offices  are  now  esti- 
mated to  be  using  the  system.  Senators  are 
limited  to  mailings  of  280,000  Items  a  month. 

The  system  permits  Senators  to  classify 
their  constituents  by  up  to  10  different  "pro- 
fessional" codes — such  as  occupation,  politi- 
cal affiliation  and  viewpoint  on  the  issues — 
as  well  as  three  separate  geographic  codes. 

Unused  potential ;  A  Senator  who  declined 
to  be  identified  for  publication  but  who  Is 
conversant  with  the  computer  said:  "We 
are  sitting  with  a  brain  downstairs.  They  are 
now  feeling  out  the  edges  of  other  kinds  of 
retrieval  but  It  has  to  be  secret.  The  attitude 
is  we're  going  to  get  this  mailing  thing  right 
before  we  do  anything  else." 

Meantime,  a  group  of  young  activists,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  employed  In  the  offices 
of  Northern  Democrats,  meets  Informally  on 
an  Irregulsj-  basis  to  exchange  information 
about  computer  developments  In  the  Senate 
and  to  map  plans  for  further  Initiatives.  This 
group  was  Instrumental  In  framing  the  Joint 
letter  of  complaint  on  the  Senate  service 
department. 

GOP  computer  ally:  Fresh  support  for  ad- 
vancing on  the  computer  front  Is  coming 
from  Edward  L.  Beach,  secretary  and  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee. 

Beach,  a  former  nuclear  submarine  com- 
mander, circumnavigated  the  earth  under 
the  seas  aboard  the  USS  Triton  In  1960.  He 
has  a  strong  grasp  of  computer  technology. 

A  Democratic  Senate  source  said  privately: 
"The  beauty  of  it  Is  that  New  (Beach)  plugs 
Into  all  the  power-brokers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  If  he  gets  behind  this,  you'll 
really  see  some  action  arotmd  here." 

StTPPOBTIIfO    AGENCIES 

Ten  computer  sjrstems  are  now  Installed  or 
on  order  In  the  legislative  branch. 

Agencies  under  the  control  of  Congress — 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO)  and  the  VS.  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO) — are  making  wide 
use  of  automated  systems. 

Library  of  Congress :  The  library  has  grown 
from  a  budget  of  $2,971,200  and  959  employ- 
ees in  1939  to  $46310,000  and  2,942  employees 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Automation  spending — Since  1966,  the 
library  has  spent  $5,295,000  on  its  automa- 
tion program.  If  current  requests  are  ap- 
proved In  ftill,  spending  for  automation 
would  total  $7,855,000  through  June  30,  1971. 

According  to  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  "at  the  current  rate 
of  growth,  the  servicing  of  the  library's  col- 
lections will,  before  many  years  pass,  become 
cumbersome  beyond  the  point  acceptable  to 
users  unless  we  proceed  now  with  the  auto- 
mation program." 

Bibliography — Since  1964,  the  library  has 
been  developing  a  central  bibliographical  sys- 
tem (CBS)  that  has  increasingly  emphasized 
the  use  of  computers. 

CBS,  essentlaliy  a  document  retrieval  sys- 
tem, features  a  computerized  machine-read- 
able language  (MARC).  By  this  means, 
bibliographical  data  Is  distributed  to  75  other 
computer-equipped  libraries  throughout  the 
world.  CBS  also  calls  for  gradually  computer- 
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Izlng  such  functions  as  copyright  control, 
book  ordering  and  a  massive  subject-heading 
file. 

Card  system — The  library's  card  division  is 
automating  the  annual  distribution  of  some 
100  million  catalogue  cards  (with  five  million 
titles)   to  25,000  libraries. 

When  the  project  Is  completed  this  fall, 
the  library  will  be  able  to  produce  a  dally 
magnetic  tape  containing  all  card  data  on 
MARC.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  to  store 
cards  and  end  delays  In  the  filing  of  outside 
orders. 

At  the  same  time,  earlier  catalogue  entries 
are  being  converted  to  the  automated  sys- 
tem under  a  private  grant  from  the  Council 
for  Library  Resources,  a  Washington-based 
arm  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

According  to  John  G.  Lorenz,  deputy 
librarian  of  congress,  "in  many  resptects  (we 
are)  leading  the  way  in  library  automation 
not  only  In  this  country  but  in  the  world." 

Legislative  Reference  Service — Late  in  1967, 
LRS  began  using  computers  to  prepare  the 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills,  and  Resolu- 
tions, a  semi-weekly  reference  work  that  con- 
tains a  cap>Eule  simimary  of  each  public  bill 
introduced. 

LRS  also  employs  what  It  calls  an  admin- 
istrative terminal  system  (ATS)  to  send  and 
recall  computer  data.  Thirty  terminals, 
essentially  electric  typ>ewi1ter8.  hooked  Into 
the  computer,  process  data  used  to  compile 
the  digest  and  related  Information  sought 
by  committees  and  individual  Members. 

TermiTuUs  in  Conffress — In  addition,  two 
House  committees — Ranking  and  Currency 
and  Judiciary — ^keep  their  bill  schedules  (cal- 
endars) on  the  Library's  computer  through 
terminals  located  In  the  committee  rooms. 
Ten  more  Hovise  committees  are  currently 
seeking  to  be  hooked  Into  the  system. 

Planned  capability — As  Lester  S.  Jayson, 
director  of  LR.S  explains  it:  "Hopefully,  as  the 
system  develops,  we  will  have  random  re- 
trieval. By  that  I  mean  if  you  ask  a  question 
like:  'What  bUis  are  pending  with  regard  to 
veterans'  affairs?'  the  computer  could  be 
queried  accordingly  and  then  there  would  be 
printout  of  summaries  of  all  bills  on  that 
subject.  We  can  do  It  now  only  by  recalling 
specific  bills." 

The  system  described  by  Jason  Is  expected 
to  be  operating  by  December  1970. 

Government  Printing  Office:  The  printing 
and  binding  of  Its  own  publications  will  cost 
Congress  $30,300,000  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  sum  has  been  appropriated  to  the  GPO, 
an  arm  of  the  legislative  branch  that  also 
handles,  on  a  reimbursable  bads,  the  far 
more  extensive  printing  needs  of  the  White 
House,  the  executive  departments,  independ- 
ent agencies  and  the  federal  Judiciary. 

Automation  thrust* — A  $125,000  request 
pending  In  Congress  would  pay  for  the  design 
of  a  computer  system  to  handle  inventory 
and  sales  to  the  public  at  the  GPO's  central 
Washington,  D.C.  facility. 

In  addition,  the  GPO  Is  seeking  seed  money 
to  build  a  fully  automated  satellite  distribu- 
tion center  west  of  the  Mississippi  River — 
a  project  that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee frowns  upon. 

In  the  view  of  Carper  W.  Buckley,  super- 
intendent of  documents  at  GPO,  top  priority 
should  be  placed  on  conversion  to  "modem 
automated  electronic  data  processing  meth- 
ods in  order  to  perform  a  task  of  the  mag- 
nitude with  which  we  are  faced.  No  opera- 
tion of  comparable  scope.  In  or  out  of  gov- 
ernment, is  Etui  attempting  to  perform 
such  an  operation  mantially." 

Electronic  printing — GPO  Is  making  lim- 
ited use  of  electronic  photocomposition  in 
its  Washington  printing  plant.  The  eventual 
plan  is  to  feed  the  GPO's  two  "llnotron"  ma- 
chines directly  with  the  LRS'  Bill  Digest 
tapes. 

General  Accounting  Office:  The  GAO,  a 
watchdog  agency  charged  with  keeping  other 
federal  agencies  honest  and  efficient,  has  been 
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deallns  with  computer  technology  since  the 
early  1950s.  (The  first  computer  produced 
commercially  was  acquired  by  the  CensTis 
Bureau  In  1951  to  assist  In  processing  re- 
turns )  Yet  the  GAO  Is  only  now  !n  the  proc- 
ess of  Installing  a  computer  system  to  sup- 
port Its  own  work. 

GAO  df/pnse— Comptroller  General  Staats, 
who  runs  the  agency,  defends  GAO's  ultra- 
cautious  approach  towaj'd  acquiring  Its  own 
computers.  "It  Is  obvious,"  he  told  Brooks' 
subcommittee  last  year,  "that  the  effort  to 
-mpply  a  management  Information  system 
presents  problems.  We  hare  been  almost  two 
years  In  the  process  of  trying  to  develop  one 
for  our  own  Internal  requirements." 

Staats  sees  the  GAO's  role  with  computers 
as  covering  three  broad  areas: 

.Mdlng  m  the  internal  management  of 
GAO  Itself: 

As  a  tool  In  OAO  audits  of  other  federal 
agencies; 

To  be  analyzed  as  to  their  uses  by  federal 
agencies. 

Decisions  to  be  made — This  last  Interest 
has  a  special  bearing  on  congressional  Ini- 
tiatives to  Install  computers.  As  Staats  views 
it:  "(This)  is  a  question  of  lease  versus  pur- 
chase; the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
'.3  adequate  planning  for  the  design  of  the 
system;  the  question  of  how  the  equipment 
Is  maintained,  and  whether  it  is  maintained 
more  economically  in-house  or  by  contract." 

SACKOROXnTD 

S'nce  the  mid- 1960s,  there  has  been  an 
ever- increasing  number  of  articles  and  state- 
ments In  the  Cong'-essional  Record  regarding 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  Congress  In 
gathering,  storing  and  retrieving  Informa- 
tion. 

Often,  these  anaylses  have  been  accom- 
panied by  specific  proposals  to  acquire  com- 
puter "hardware"  and  "softwttfe." 

(Computer  hardware  Includes  all  the 
physical  components  utilized  In  the  system, 
Including  such  units  as  processors,  printers, 
terminals  and  magnetic  tape  loaders.  Com- 
puter software  includes  all  the  "programs" — 
sets  of  Instructions — needed  to  make  the 
hardware  function  properly.) 

These  studies  have  xisually  been  aimed  at 
the  adoption  of  a  variety  of  specialized  uses. 

Proposed  leglslAtlon:  The  first  bill  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  computer  facility  to 
serve  Congress  was  Introduced  by  Bep.  Rob- 
ert McClory,  R-ni.,  when  the  90th  Congress 
opened  in  January  1967.  This  bUl  (H.R.  21) 
was  aimed  at  giving  the  LRS  power  to  "make 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  techniques 
and  equipment  In  the  performance  of  ita 
functions." 

Senate  action — A  similar  provision  was  In- 
serted In  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967  (S.  355)  by  Sen.  Scott.  This  measure, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  1968,  also  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  which  would  be 
resp>onsible  for  "continuing  study  of  automa- 
tlo  data  processing  and  information  retrieval 
systems  for  Congress." 

Another  section  of  the  bill  dealt  with  the 
formation  of  a  "standardized  Information 
and  data  processing  system  for  budgetary  and 
fiscal  data  for  use  by  all  federal  agencies." 
The  data  pool  was  to  be  built  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
:he  Comptroller  General. 

House  resistance — The  proposals  in  8.  355 
resulted  In  large  part  from  staff  work  and 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  estab- 
lished in  1965  and  chaired  Jointly  by  former 
Sen.  A.  S.  (Mike)  Monroney.  D-Okla.  (1951- 
69).  and  Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden.  D-Ind.,  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Hoxise  Rules  Committee. 

T'he  House  Demo.r«tlc  .eadershl^,  joined 
by  mo»t  committee  chalrm,'.-.  showed  no  en- 
thusiasm for  S.  355.  partly  because  the  bill 
would  distribute  considerable  new  powers  to 
younger  Members. 
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The  joint  coounlttee  and  Ite  wide  ranging 
proposals  for  legislative  reform  died  at  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress  after  the  House 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  clear  S.  355  for 
floor  action. 

Private  sector  pressures;  Beginning  In  the 
mld-19608,  private  groups  have  begun  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  examining  the  Informa- 
tion policies  of  Congress  and  In  seeking  to 
acquaint  the  lawmakers  with  computerized 
systems. 

Among  the  key  developments: 
The  American  Enterprise  Institute  commis- 
sioned 12  research  p>a|>ers  focusing  on  all 
facets  of  legislative  functions,  including  in- 
formation systems.  They  were  published  in 
1966  as  Congress:  Ttue  First  Branch  of  Gov- 
errvxent . 

The  National  Broadcasting  Oo.  (NBC) 
sponsored  a  "management  study  of  the  U.S. 
Congress"  prepared  in  1965  by  Arthur  D. 
Little  Inc..  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  consulting 
firm  A  team  of  specialists  lnter\'lewed  about 
20  Members.  Their  recommendations  served 
as  the  basis  of  an  NBC-TV  news  program  en- 
titled "Congress  Needs  Help"  and  were  later 
published  under  that  title  in  book  form 

The  Brookings  Institution  held  a  seminar 
at  the  start  of  the  90th  Congress  (1967)  for 
about  20  Members.  The  group  held  a  series  of 
Informal  talks  on  the  need  for  Improved 
means  of  support  for  legislative  work. 

T^^e  Washington  Operations  Council,  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute  for  Management 
Sciences,  convened  In  1968-69  a  series  of  eve- 
ning meetings  designed  at  forming  closer  ties 
between  the  lawmakers  and  systems  analysis 
specialists. 

Senate  seminar — The  American  Federation 
of  Information  Processing  Societies,  a  soft- 
ware trade  group,  and  the  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  Inc.,  a  hardware  asso- 
ciation, joined  May  20  to  sponsor  a  day-long 
computer  orientation  session  In  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room.  The  seminar  conflicted  with 
the  workload  pressures  arising  from  the 
Cambodian  crisis,  perhaps  a  reason  why 
fewer  than  two  dozen  congressional  staffers 
attended. 

One  speaker.  Joel  D.  Aron,  of  International 
Business  Machines'  federal  systems  center, 
stressed  the  effect  recent  computer  hardware 
developments  could  have  on  the  legislative 
branch. 

"Plrst-generatlon  computers  were  merely 
operational."  Aron  said.  "Second  and  third 
generation  Information  systems  are  just  be- 
ginning to  enter  the  declslon-m&king  area. 
But  It  looks  like  the  power  they  give  you  Is  a 
lot  more  significant.  It  allows  to  take  an 
analytic  approach  to  problems  when  you've 
just  been  guessing  In  the  pest." 

Consultants'  ideas — In  the  last  three  years, 
software  and  hardware  firms  have  prepared  a 
series  of  speculative  proposals— -designing 
computer  systems  that  would  serve  the  entire 
Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  pilot  management  stud- 
ies of  Individual  congressional  offices  have 
been  undertaken  by  private  consultants.  Sev- 
eral recommendations  envisioned  the  Instal- 
lation of  computer  terminals  In  offices  tied 
by  telephone  lines  to  a  remote  "data  bank." 

Lately,  the  stress  on  Capitol  Hill  has  shifted 
to  software  programming  and  the  necessity 
to  build  and  maintain  a  strong  Information 
storage  system  that  could  continually  be  "up- 
dated." 

"It's  Just  as  well,"  Orlando  Potter,  the  Sen- 
ate consultant,  said.  "The  hardware  compa- 
nies sent  salesmen  up  here  who  just  scared 
the  hell  out  of  Congress  and  really  set  us 
back." 

Future 

In  bis  Introduction  to  The  Sapless  Branch, 
a  study  of  Congress  by  former  Sen.  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  D-Pa.  '1957-69).  British  historian 
Sir  Dennis  Brogan  writes: 

"Until  Congress  reform,  its  own  procedures 
and  changes  its  state  of  mind.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  Increasing  public  discredit  or 
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public  Indifference — and  this  would  be  a 
disastrous  trend  for  the  United  States." 

The  quiet  revolution:  In  recent  years,  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  lawmakers  have 
come  to  believe  that  information  technology 
could  play  a  crtlcal  role  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  Sir  Dennis. 

Despite  this  quiet  revolution  In  thinking. 
Congress  as  an  institution  has  yet  to  experi- 
ence anywhere  near  the  full  potential  of 
computer-based   information  technology. 

Nonetheless,  several  factors  could  accele- 
rate the  acceptance  of  computer  facilities: 

Built-in  tensions  between  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees,  both  eager  to  con- 
trol program  decision-making; 

Publicity  Incentives  and  other  rewards  for 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen  who 
identify  themselves  with  computer  tech- 
nology and  offer  such  services  to  other  Mem- 
bers; 

Fears  that  Congress  has  yielded  too  much 
Initiative  and  authority  to  the  President, 
which  have  been  revived  by  the  Cambodian 
crisis. 

As  John  S.  Saloma  III,  a  former  president 
of  the  Rlpon  Society  and  a  political  science 
professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  observed : 

"(In  the  past).  Congress  has  often  had  to 
'second  guess'  the  Executive  without  the  In- 
formation to  back  its  hunches.  Now.  as  tech- 
nology generalizes  the  availability  of  Infor- 
mation, Congress  can  tap  into  Executive- 
baaed  Information  systems,  establish  quall'cy 
controls  and  develop  more  limited  Informa- 
tion systems  for  its  own  specific  require- 
ments." 

In  this  way.  Congress  could,  perhaps  by 
mid-decade,  possess  powerful  new  tools  to  re- 
view, evaluate,  analyze  and,  eventually,  set 
Its  own  priorities. 

Jobs  roR  Comptttkks 
In  recent  years.  Independent  studies  and 
computer-orient«d  lawmakers  have  proposed 
more  and  more  ways  that  comput-ers  could 
be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  legislative 
branch.  The  following  Is  a  summary  of  sug- 
gested applications: 

LZGISLATIVB  DATA 

Status  and  content  of  bills. 
Schedules  and  activity  summary. 
Index  of  congressional  documents. 
Automated  voting  and  poet-vote  analysis. 

ADSTtmSTRATrVE  DATA 

Payrolls  and  Inventory. 
Personnel  records. 
Lobbyist's  files. 
Campaign  spending  reports. 

INDrVUJUAI.   MCMBERS'   DATA 

Personal  legislative  history. 
Mailing  lists. 

Constituent  corresjxjndence  files. 
Congressional  district  profiles. 

OTHER  DATA 

Piles  currently  in  executive  branch. 
Budgetary  and  appropriations  process. 
Federal  contract  awards. 
Topical  research  and  statistics. 
(SotjRce. — CPR  Research  Services.) 

Key    Actors    in      CoMPtrrER    Plannimc 

These  lawmakers  are  playing  key  roles  In 
bringing  computers  to  Congress: 

B.  P.  (Bernle)  Slsk.  60.  D-Callf.,  succeeded 
In  moving  a  congressional  reform  bill  to  the 
House  floor  after  others  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Texas-born,  Slsk  left  his  wife  and  two 
children  behind  In  1937  to  seek  work  In  Cali- 
fornia. They  joined  him  there  later.  In  1955, 
Fresno  and  Merced  counties  In  central  Cali- 
fornia sent  Slsk  to  the  House  and  have  kept 
him  In  office  since. 

Last  year.  Slsk,  Joined  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  thus  becoming  the  only 
House  Member  to  serve  both  on  the  Rules 
panel  and  a  major  policy-making  committee. 

Rep.  Joe  D.  Waggonner  Jr..  52.  D-La.,  Is 
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regarded  widely  by  his  colleagues  as  one  of 
the  best  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has 
advanced  his  most  recent  cause  (control  of 
House  computers)  through  an  easygoing  and 
friendly  approach  with  fellow  House  Mem- 
bers. 

Waggonner  came  to  the  House  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Louisiana  through  a  special 
eleciicn  In  1961.  Before  running  for  Con- 
gress, he  operated  a  wholesale  petroleum 
products  agency  In  Bossier  Parish  (county) , 
LP. 

Sen.  Joseph  M  Montoya,  55,  D-N  Mex  , 
chairs  a  seven-member  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  funds  much  of  the  Senate's 
operating  needs  without  going  through  other 
committees.  Such  tight  control  gives  him  an 
extra  measure  of  power  In  the  Senate's  Inter- 
nal affairs. 

Montoya  has  been  In  politics  for  all  hU 
adult  hfe.  He  was  21  when  elected  to  the  New 
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Mexico  House  of  Representatives;  later  he 
served  four  terms  as  lieutenant  governor. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  In  1957 
and  came  to  the  Senate  In  1964.  where  he  also 
watches  after  New  Mexico's  needs  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  73,  D-N.C,  produces 
fewer  bills  from  his  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  than  dues  the  chairman  of  any 
other  standing  Senate  committee. 

But  Jordan  Is  also  in  charge  of  such  mun- 
dane matters  as  allocating  private  offices 
("hideaways  ")  to  Senators,  which  gives  him  a 
good  deal  of  leverage  with  his  colleagues. 
Now  he  is  moving  Into  computers. 

Jordan,  a  Senator  since  1958,  came  Into 
the  limelight  in  1963-65  when  his  ptinel 
handled  the  investigation  Into  the  conduct 
of  Robert  O.  (Bobby)  Baker,  former  secretary 
to  the  Senate  majority.  He  has  extensive  tex- 
tile holdings  In  North  Carolina. 


COMPUTERS  IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES' 


Law  Bill 

search        status 


Bill  Bill 

history      draiting 


Indei 


Bill 
digest 


Fiscal       Appro- 
impact    priations 


Total 


Connecticut X  X 

Florida X 

Hawaii X  

Illinois X  

Indiana.. X 

Iowa X  X 

Maryland X  

Massachusetts X  X 

Missouri X  X 

Nebraska X  

New  Hampshire X  — 

New  Jersey X  — 

New  York X  X 

North  Carolina X 

Ohio X  X 

Pennsylvania X 

Tennessee X 

Texas X 

Washington X  X 

WestVirginia X 

Wisconsin X  

Total  (21  States) 16  12 
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<  Slate  legislatures  have  moved  more  quickly  than  Congress  in  implementing  the  use  of  computers  to  support  their  operations. 
The  above  is  a  summary  of  computer  applications  in  21  State  legislatures  that  use  data  processing. 

Source:  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 


THE   1971   BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  commented  briefly  on  the  periodic 
"budget  scorekeeping  report"  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures.  A 
new  report — cumulative  to  Jime  8, 1970 — 
has  now  been  issued  and  mailed  to  all 
Members.  This  report  shows  how  various 
actions  of  the  Congress  affect  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates.  It  also  reveals 
how  inactions  by  the  Congress  on  various 
Presidential  proposals  may  also  affect 
the  President's  budget. 

In  briefest  summarj',  the  report  dis- 
closes that,  as  of  Jime  8,  the  following 
actions  affecting  the  fiscal  1971  budget 
have  been  taken : 

First.  The  President's  budget  estimates 
of  $220  billion  in  new  budget  authority — 

Have  been  decreased  by  House  actions 
by  S548  million; 

Have  been  increased  by  Senate  actions 
by  $1,203  million:  and 

Have  been  increased  by  congressional 
enactments  to  date  by  $383  million. 

Second.  The  President's  budget  esti- 


mates of  about  $205  billion  in  net  budget 
outlays — expenditures — 

Have  been  increased  by  House  actions 
a  net  of  about  $95  million; 

Have  been  increased  by  Senate  actions 
a  net  of  about  $945  million;  and 

Have  been  increased  by  congressional 
enactments  to  date  by  about  $420  million. 

This  report  is  the  only  generally  avail- 
able source  showing  how  congressional 
actions  on  each  appropriation  bill  and 
each  legislative  bill  directly  affect  tiie 
finances  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
report  brings  together  all  facets  of  the 
Federal  budget;  that  is,  appropriations, 
spending  authorizations  in  basic  legisla- 
tion other  than  appropriation  bills,  the 
status  of  revenue  proposals,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  proposed  legislation,  and  it 
shows  what  the  actions  or  inactions  of 
the  Congress  on  these  many  proposals  do 
to  the  budget  outlook  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  report  is  entirely  factual  and  ob- 
jective. It  is  based  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation the  committee  staff  has  been  able 
to  obtain  from  various  sources.  Its  main 
'.hrust  iS  to  show  how  much  the  Con- 
Biesa  is  mcreasmg  of  decreasing  the 
President's  budget  by  its  actions  or  In- 
actions on  the  various  parts  of  the 
budget. 

The  scorekeeping  report  is  about  25 
pages  of  largely  statistical  data  related  to 
the  budget  and  requires  some  study  for  a 
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full  understanding  of  a  necessarily  com- 
plex subject. 

SCOWatETPINO  REPORT BILL  BT  BHJ. 

Supporting  table  No.  1  in  the  report  \i 
the  key  table  showing,  bill  by  bill,  what 
Congress  is  doing  to  change  both  the 
budget  authority  and  the  outlay — ex- 
penditure— sides  of  the  President's 
budget.  It  shows  actions  in  terms  of  in- 
creases or  decreases  from  the  budget 
estimates. 

Scorekeeping  for  budget  authority, 
such  as  appropriations,  can  be  fairly 
precise.  However,  precise  translation  of 
actions  on  appropriations  into  the  effect 
of  such  actions  on  outlays  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  best  that  can  be  provided  are 
approximations  of  the  effects  of  these 
actions  on  the  outlay  or  expenditure 
budget.  I  am  inserting  supporting  table 
No.  1  in  the  Record. 

By  referring  to  the  various  subtotal 
lines  on  the  table,  the  cumulative  change 
from  the  budget  estimates  can  be  readily 
determined. 

This  table  is  in  several  parts. 

APPROPRIATION    BILU 

The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
effects  of  actions  taken — to  June  8 — at 
this  session  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  net  effect 
of  House  actions  in  appropriation  bills  to 
June  8  have  resulted  in  decreasing  1971 
appropriation  requests  for  budget  au- 
thority by  about  $682  million,  and  in- 
creasing estimated  outlays  over  the 
President's  budget  estimates  by  about 
$101  million.  Outlays  show  an  increase, 
because  the  outlay  figure  includes  the 
effect  in  fiscal  1971  of  the  Labor-HEW- 
OEO  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
passed  at  this  session — the  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  submitted  in  February  did  not 
reflect  final  congressional  action  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  but  did  reflect  final 
congressional  action  on  all  other  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1970,  ejccept,  of 
course,  the  pending  second  genersd  sup- 
plemental bill. 

BACKDOOR    BUDCBT    AUTHORITT 

The  second  part  of  this  <^able  shows 
changes  in  the  budget  made  in  the  form 
of  new  budget  authority  through  the  so- 
called  backdoor  appropriations  process. 
To  Jime  8,  the  House  has  voted  $224 
million  in  budget  authority  over  the 
President's  budget  requests.  Since  only 
contract  authority  is  involved,  no  change 
is  shown  for  outlays.  The  figures  shown 
in  parentheses  are  for  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  session  on  bills  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE    BILLS    MANDATING    SPENDING 

The  third  part  of  this  table  reflects 
estimates  for  budget  increases  or  de- 
creases which  result  from  congressional 
action  on  legislation  containing  manda- 
tory spending  authorizations  such  as  pay 
or  pension  increases  for  which  spending 
does  not  wait  until  an  appropriation  is 
made  as  is  the  case  for  most  legislation 
authorizing  new  or  expanded  programs. 

The  net  effect  of  House  actions  to 
June  8  for  such  legislative  items  is  a 
decrease  in  1971  budget  authority  of  $89 
million  and  a  decrease  in  1971  budget 
outlays  of  about  S6  million — largely  as 
a  result  of  a  later  effective  date  than  pro- 
posed In  the  budget  for  the  family  as- 
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sistaiice  program  legislation.  This  does 
not  renect  enacted  or  pending  Federal 
or  postal  pay  increases  whicli  were  pro- 
posed by  the  President  as  increases  to 
his  own  February  budget  and  therefore 
not  accounted  for  as  congressional  in- 
creases in  the  budget. 

A  similar  tabulation,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  congressionsd  actions  affecting 
fiscal  1970  estimates,  is  Included  at  the 
bottom  of  this  table. 

OVTRALL  CONGRXSSIONAl,  tTTtCT  I 

Translating  these  Eictions  as  of  Jime 
8  on  the  fiscal  1971  budget.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  bills — appropriation  and 
legislative — enacted  as  of  this  time — 
which  increase  or  decrease  the  Presi- 
dent's budget — have  added  about  $383 
million  in  new  budget  obligation*!  au- 
thority and  about  $420  million  in  budget 
outlays  to  the  budget  totals. 

ACTION    ON    REVENT.E    SIDE    OF    BUDCET 

The  surplus  or  deficit  in  a  budget  is 
the  difference  between  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts. Thus,  to  determine  what  Congress 
has  done  to  the  deficit  so  far  one  must 
point  to  the  increase  in  estimated  out- 
lays £is  a  congressional  increase  in  the 
deficit,  unless  that  increase  is  offset  by 
an  increase  in  taxes  also  voted  by  the 
Congress.  The  report  also  keeps  track  of 
revenue  proposals  and  congressional  ac- 
tion thereon — table  3  of  the  report. 

There  have  been  some  revenue  in- 
creases voted  by  the  Congress  amoimt- 
ing  to  about  $146  million  more  than  the 
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budget  anticipated.  But  most  of  the 
President's  new  revenue  proposals  have 
not  been  acted  upon. 

suKPLUs-DEricrr  stttjation 

The  increase  in  the  projected  1971  def- 
icit chargeable  to  the  Congress  to  date 
is  the  difference  between  the  $420  mil- 
lion increase  in  outlays  offset  by  a  $146 
million  increase  in  revenues,  or  about 
$274  million. 

In  his  statement  of  May  19,  1970,  the 
President  revised  his  February  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  1971  to  reflect  a  pro- 
jected deficit  for  the  year  of  about  $1.3 
billion — a  change  of  $2.6  billion  from  his 
February  projection  of  a  $1.3  billion  sur- 
plus. This  latest  projection  included 
some  actual  and  anticipated  congres- 
sional actions.  These  surplus  and  deficit 
estimates  are  on  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept. They  do  not  reflect  changes  in  the 
national  debt. 

For  Federal  funds — funds  not  ear- 
marked for  social  security  and  such  pur- 
poses— the  deficit  for  fiscal  1971  is  now 
projected  at  more  than  $10  billion.  This 
more  nearly  reflects  the  true  increase  in 
the  Federal  debt  expected  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  February  budget  included  about 
$5.4  billion  for  proposals  which  offset 
the  projected  deficit.  These  were  the  new 
revenue  proposals,  postal  rate  increases, 
legislative  proposals  resulting  in  nega- 
tive budget  outlays  and  the  President's 
projected  program  terminations,  re- 
structuring and  reductions — most  of 
which     require     legislative     action    to 
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achieve  them.  Had  the  budget  not  re- 
flected estimates  for  these  thmgs  the 
deficit,  on  a  unified  budget  basis,  would 
presumably  have  been  projected  at  $4.1 
billion  instead  of  a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  May  19  reestimates 
announced  by  the  President,  proposals 
which  offset  the  projected  deficit  had  in- 
creased from  $5.4  billion  to  $8.9  billion. 
Including  the  proposed  speedup  in  estate 
and  gift  tax  collections,  the  leaded  gaso- 
line tax  and  some  additional  postal  reve- 
nue increases  not  in  the  February  budg- 
et estimates.  Eliminating  these  offset- 
ting proposals  from  the  May  19  budget 
estimates  would  increase  the  projected 
deficit  for  1971  on  the  unified  budget  to 
$10.5  billion  from  the  President's  stated 
$1.3  billion. 

Going  through  the  same  type  of  cal- 
culations for  just  the  Federal  funds  part 
of  the  budget,  the  May  19  projected  defi- 
cit for  these  funds  was  $10  billion.  Adding 
the  various  offsets  which  are  applicable 
only  to  Federal  funds  would  increase  tliis 
deficit  in  Federal  funds  to  about  $18.4 
billion. 

Carrying  the  matter  a  little  further 
and  adding  the  $3.2  billion  loss  in  pro- 
jected budget  revenue  recently  estimated 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  these  possi- 
ble deficits  for  1971  could  be  as  high  as 
$13.7  billion  on  the  unified  budget  basis 
and  $21.6  for  the  Federal  f lands  portion 
of  the  budget. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  l.-EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 

(AS  OF  JUNE  8.  1970) 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Items  Kted  upon 


Congressional  actions  on  budset  authority 
(changes  trom  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  trom  the  budget) 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 


+319.590 

-9.394 

-73,063 


Fiscal  year  1971: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1971  budget): 

Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  1970  (H.R.  1S931, 

Public  Law  9! -204).     

Education  (H.R.  16916)' 

UgBlatrve  branch  (H.R.  16915) 

Treasury.  Post  Oftict.  and  Eiecutive  Offices  (H.R.  16900) 

Second  supptemenUI.  1970  (H.R.  17399) 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Uri>an  DevtIopnMnt  (H.R. 

17S*«) 

State,  Justica,  Commerce.  th«  Judiciary  ar>d  related  a(enciM(H.R.  1757S) 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (HR.  17619) 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17755) 

Foreign  assistanca  ana  related  agencies  (HR.  17867} 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  17868) 

Agrieulture  and  related  ag«xies(H.R.  179Z3) 

Military  construction  (H.R.  17970) 


t+700,597 


+173,389 

-136.949 

-731 

-36,235 

-655, 578 

-150 

t- 125, 587 

t- 137, 763 


I  +248, 000 
+215,000 
-8,750  . 
-65,000  . 
-19,700 

-114,650 

-50,000 

-3,350 

-34,700 

-150,000 

-ISO 

t+94,900 

1-11,000 


1+248.000 

t+367,000 


+248.000 


t- 12,200 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 

LegislatiM  bills  witli  "backdoor"  spending  authoruations  (changes  trom  the  1971 
budget):' 
Na»aio  Road  (S.  404). 


-682,461 


+700,597 


+100,600 


+602,800 


+248, 000 


Land  and  water  conservation  (S.  2315). 

UnempJoyment  trust  fund  (H.R.  1470^.. 

Outdoor  advertising  conlrols  (S.  1442) , 

Federal-aid  highways  (HR.  14741) 

NSLI  trust  fund  tor  veterans  home  loans  (H.R.  9476).. 


t+30, 000 
'+194,000 


(+26,000). 


(^5,000). 
(+30.000). 
+194,000 
(+15.000). 


t+l94,000 


(t+1.000.000). 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" 


224.000 


+194.000 


+194,000 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  autlrarizations  (changes  from  th«  1971 
budget): 

Additional  district  judges  (Public  Law  91-272) „ 

Court  leave  for  Federal  employees  (H.R.  12979) 

Uniform  relocJtiOn  assistance  (S  1) ._ 

Employee  health  benefits  (HR.  16968) 

Defense  overseas  mailing  privileees  (H.R.  84J4) 

Military  lawyers  retenlion  (H.R.  4296) 

Family  separaf'on  allowance-  residence  (H.R.  lll^.. 

Family  separation  altowance-POW  (H.R.  9486) 

Air  evacuation  subsistence  (H  R.  9654) 

Dependents'  health  care  (H.R.  8413)  

Reserve  retirement— Berlin-Vietnam  (H.R.  3813) 

Reserve  rebrement— aviatian  midshipmen  (H.R.  11265) . — 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


-2.370 
(N>.). 


t+140.000  .. 

(+8,900). 

(+7,000).. 

(+17.000). 

(N.A.)  .. 

(+50)-. 

+255  .. 

(N.A.).. 

(NA).. 


1-1-1,473 


-727 


-2.370 
(N.A.). 


t+140t000  . 

(+8.900). 

(+7,000). 

(+17.000).. 

(N.Au). 

(+50). 

+255  . 

(NA); 


'+1,473 
.■.■.■.■.■(N.A.)'. 


-727 


"X 
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SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO  1  -EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 

(AS  OF  JUNE  8,  1970) 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(clwnges  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1971 — ContiniMd  .    ,     ,         ,  .  ,         .u 

Legislative   bills  with  mandatory  spending  •uthorlntlons  (change*  from  the 
1971  budget) — Continued 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91 -253) 

Family  assistance  (H.R.  16311) ..^ 

Federal  lands  for  parks  (reduces  offsetting  receipts)  (S.  1/08) 

Foreign  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91-201). 


+259 
-450.000  . 


1+259 


+259 


+259 
-350, 000 


•  +259 


+259 


(N.A.) 
7,000) 


1^4 

(+7,000) 


(N.A.) 
«) 


(N.A.) 

(+7,000) 


Veterans' hospital  care  for  70-ye3r-olds(H^R^ 693). ^IgSs^             ^             '                       "  (+8'5a 

Veterans  non-service-connocted  benefits  (HR.  372) ^Hlw  ;4-"iiLs"VM XigVsoo'"  i  +m  000 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219)  < ■^i«^            (V^m)          +'"-^..  V«000 

Veterans  additional  J5,000  insurance (S.  1479)  +45,000            <+"•  "^>                       <•'  +«a,  uw 


tHA.). 

Jna.) 

(+7,000) 


(N.A 


til 


Veterans —  .  , 

Veteranscompensationincrease(S  3348)  ... 

Redefine  'child  "—(dependency  compensation)  (Public  Law  91-ZbZ) 

Railroad  retirement  (H.R.  15733) 


-7,700 


+114.370 
+6,900 


+3,552.. 


-7,700 


■  +169,000 
(+45,000) 
+114.370  . 
+«,900 


+  1G9.000 
(t) 


+3,552 


-89,056 


Subtotal,  mandatory 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills +134,944 

Total,  fiscal  year  1971' -_ 


+308.502 


+188,584 


-5,556 


+292,002 


+172.  OM 


+502,502 


+382,584 


-5,556 


+292, 002 


+172.  OM 


547,517         +1,203.099 


+382,584 


+95,044 


+894.802 


+420,084 


Fiscal  year  1970:  .     .  ,„,. .    .    ,, 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 

Foreign  Assistance  (Public  Law  91-194).   .-.--.--..-.   ----------------- 

Labor  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  15931,  Public 

Law'91-204)  .-     

Second  Supplemental,  197U(H.R.  17399) 


1-150 

1  +567, 000 
-153,957 


"-150 

1+567,000 
t-126.408 


-150 
+567,000 


I 


100 


1+335.000 
-121.300 


1-100 

-1-335.000 
t -85. 000 


-100 
+335.000 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


+412,893 


-1-440,442 


1-566.850 


+213.600 


+249.900 


+334,900 


Lesislative  bills  with  spending  authori2stions(changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 


Food  for  needy  childrsn  (Public  Law  91-207)  riinrinn" 

Veterans  education  8ss,st3nce  (Public  Law  91-219)        1+107,400 

Airports  and  airways  development  (Public  Law  91-258) 


1+107,400 


+107,400 
+840,000 


t+30, 000 
1+94.000 


1+30,000 
1+94,000 


+30.000 

+94.000 

(N.A.) 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills +W,*00 


+107,400 


)-947, 400 


+124. 000 


+124,000 


+124,000 


Total,  fiscal  year  1970 +520,293 


+547.842         +1,514,250 


+337,600 


+373,900 


+458,900 


:  ffio'o^tbTdre °auVhonir«2l'2mo8o"Smys)  for  impacted  are.  School  aid,  carri«l  in 
budgeVas  '•pTposed^teSn.''  is  regarded  as  buriget  appropriation  request  for  scorekeepmg 

■■VP^B^Tdr^^' f's'rblWStJ^a^J'^^^^^  10  basic  leg«lat«n  not  requiring 

'"r£!'ngTssral''.ncrease"ol  $185,500,000  subsequently  included  ,n  budget  amendment  (H.  Do^ 
91-312).  


•  Excludes  actions  taken  in  previous  session,  shown  in  parentheses  above. 
^Subject  to  or  in  conference. 
tCommittee  action. 
ttPending  signature. 
N.A.— Not  available. 


CHANCELLOR  HARRY  H  RANSOM 
RESIGNATION:  A  GREAT  LOSS  TO 
TEXAS  EDUCATION 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week.  Dr.  Harry  H.  Ransom  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Texas  system.  During 
his  career  as  an  educator  and  adminis- 
trator. Dr.  Ransom  has  made  many  val- 
uable contributions  to  higher  education. 
His  creative  and  imaginative  leadership 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Dr.  Ransom  began  his  career  at  the 
University  of  Texas  as  an  instructor  of 
English  in  1935.  He  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant professor  in  1938,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1946,  and  full  professor  in  1947. 
His  leadership  ability  was  recognized 
early  by  the  university  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  in  1951  and  associate  dean  in 
1953.  In  1954,  Dr.  Ransom  became  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
served  in  this  position  imtil  1957. 

In  1957,  Dr.  Ransom  was  elevated  to 
the  position  of  provost  of  the  university 
and  later  promoted  to  vice  president  and 
finally  president  in  1960.  In  1961,  It  was 


decided  that  Dr.  Ransom  should  lead  the 
entire  University  of  Texas  system;  he 
was  appointed  chancellor.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  University  of  Texas  and 
its  affiliated  institutions  experienced  im- 
precedented  growth  and  development. 
Today  the  University  of  Texas  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  this  Nation's 
best  £ind  most  dynamic  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Dr.  Ransom  has  not  limited  himself 
strictly  to  the  administration  of  the 
University  of  Texas  system.  In  addition 
to  Ills  many  official  duties.  Dr.  Ransom 
has  found  time  to  be  active  in  community 
affairs  and  to  write  several  books  and 
numerous  scholarly  articles. 

As  a  University  of  Texas  alumnus,  I 
regret  deeply  Dr.  Ransom's  resignation. 
His  career  has  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  education  of  our  young  people. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  active  In  the  field  of  education  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tuesday,  June  2,  1970,  issue 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  entitled 
"Educator  of  the  First  Class"  calls  Dr. 
Ransom  "one  of  Texsis  higher  education's 
great  men."  I  agree  with  that  appraisal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


,  Edtjcator  or  thk  First  Class 

-*  Typical,  probably,  la  the  reaction  of  one 
TTnl varsity  of  Texas  alumnus  to  the  news  of 
Harry  Huntt  Ransom's  resignation  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  massive  UT  system. 

"This  ruins  my  day,"  said  the  ex. 

That  Is  the  way  all  friends  of  the  state 
university  might  well  feel,  even  though  Ran- 
som -mu  not  step  down  untU  next  January, 
and  even  though  he  ■will  still  carry  the  taie 
"chancellor  emeritus." 

Ransom,  a  courtly  and  persuasive  onetime 
English  professor.  Is  one  of  Texas  higher 
education's  great  men.  And  he  just  may  be 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  The 
University  of  Texas. 

Under  the  Ransom  regime,  the  main  uni- 
versity at  Austin  came  to  Tse  recognized  as 
one  of  the  nation's  top  universities.  Once, 
UT  was  just  fair-to-mlddllng.  Ransom  helped 
make  it  great.  He  hired  leading  scholars 
and  worked  to  attract  the  brightest  students. 
Almost  legendary  is  his  prowess  at  acquiring 
literary  collections  and  memorabilia  (Erie 
Stanley  Gardner's  study,  for  example)  which 
he  added  to  the  UT  library.  The  library  to- 
day is  probably  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
state  university  In  the  country. 

Ransom  also  helped  strengthen  the  en- 
tire UT  svstem,  which  added,  just  this  pa«t 
year,  new  campuses  at  Dallas  and  Mldland- 
(Messa.  

To  be  sure,  all  the  credit  for  tTTs  new- 
found status  does  not  go  to  Ransom  alone. 
Nor  would  he,  mcxlest  man  that  he  Is,  try 
to  claim  it. 

And  yet  It  Is  Harry  Ransom  who,  in  the 
last  decade,  has  given  UT  Its  most  decisive 
shove   toward    greatness,   who   has   made   It 
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aU  that  Its  foxmders  envisioned  It:  "A  uni- 
versity of  the  first  claee." 

He  Is  a,  great  educator  and  a  great  builder. 
No  unlversltv  could  ask  for  more. 


RESOLUTION:    CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  C.  F.  Brewer  High  School  In  my 
congressional  district  have  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  resolution,  imanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Student  Council  and  indi- 
vidually signed  by  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  students  of  that  school. 

This  resolution  grrew  out  of  a  discus- 
sion in  an  English  class  taught  by 
Mrs.  Mildred  Woodrum.  The  discussion 
had  centered  around  the  recent  incident 
at  Kent  State  University  and  other  inci- 
dents at  other  American  colleges.  The 
students  asserted  their  desire  to  express 
their  feelings  on  the  subject  of  campus 
disorders.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  school's  student  body  of  550  had 
signed  it  within  the  first  hour,  and  I  am 
ad\lsed  that  a  preponderant  mskJority  of 
the  student  body  embraced  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  resolution  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Since  It  ob\1oxisly  reflects  the  feelings 
of  a  very  considerable  nimiber  of  young 
Americans,  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record: 

Resolution:   C.\mpus  Disorder 

Whereas  we,  the  students  of  Brewer  High 
School,  believe  In  our  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples upwn  which  It  was  founded;  and 

Whereas  we  uphold  the  right  of  students 
to  lawful  dissent  we  believe  that  campus  rtota 
violate  America's  democratic  values;   and 

Whereas  we  are  tired  of  having  our  precloua 
rights  outrageously  abused  and  taken  for 
granted:  and 

Whereas  we  staunchly  support  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  on  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  firm  guldellnea 
should  be  established  so  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  can  uphold  the  laws  without 
fear  of  reproach  or  persecution;  whereas 
prevlotisly.  la»3  have  been  loosely  inter- 
preted and  law  enforcement  officers'  hands 
have  been  tied  (for  example,  one  has  the 
right  to  "peaceable  assembly,"  but  what  con- 
stitutes a  "peaceable  assembly");  and 

WTiereas  we  believe  In  lawful  and  peaceful 
assembly  as  outlined  In  the  constitution,  but 
when  public  property  is  criminally  and  wlU- 
fully  destroyed,  the  severest  penalties  should 
be  assessed  Immediately: 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  students 
of  C.  P.  Brewer  High  School  on  this  twelfth 
day  of  May.  1970.  do  not  condone  the  Irra- 
tional and  sickening  behavior  of  any  student 
deliberately  destroying  public  property, 
forcefully  o<x;upylng  campus  buildings,  or 
terrorizing  fellow  students.  Any  young  rnnn 
abusing  his  college  draft  deferment  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  create  violence  and  disorder  on  or 
off  the  campus  should  have  his  draft  classi- 
fication revoked  immediately.  Any  student 
utilizing  state  or  federal  loans  to  finance  his 
education  who  participates  In  unlawful  dis- 
order on  or  off  the  campus  should  have  his 
loan  Immediately  declared  past  due.  All  stu- 
dents who  are  enroUed  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
nation  who  are  guilty  of  unlawful  disorder 
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should  be  permanently  barred  from  the  prlv- 
Uege  of  studying  In  a  state  educational  in- 
stitution. Governing  bodies,  legal  and  edu- 
cational, must  provide  the  leadership  and  as- 
sistance necessary  to  terminate  campus  dis- 
orders so  that  students  attending  these  col- 
leges may  obtain  the  education  they  are 
seeking. 

We  hereby  assert  our  devout  faith  that 
the  citizens  of  our  nation  will  support  to  the 
utmost  this  resolution  by  contacting  local, 
state,  and  national  leaders,  requesting  Im- 
mediate action. 


June  11,  1970 


A  WELCOME  TO  THE  DELEGATES  OP 
THE  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 
MEETING  IN  NORFOLK,  VA. 


TRIBUTE  TO   FRANCIS   C.   TURNER 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
great  and  good  friend  of  mine  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Francis  C.  Tur- 
ner, begins  his  42d  year  as  a  dedicated, 
motivated,  tmd  highly  qualified  profes- 
sional public  servsmt. 

Today,  coincidentally,  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  testify 
on  the  continuation  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  As  usual  his  presentation 
was  factual,  forceful,  and  Illuminating. 

Few  public  servants  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  can  boast  of  such  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  Frank, 
nor  can  many,  past  or  present,  boast  of 
so  many  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
welfare  tmd  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
A  little  known  fact  about  Frank  Turner 
is  that  he  was  involved  with  the  Alaskan 
Highway  when  it  was  planned  and  con- 
structed by  the  United  States.  He  then 
took  over  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
way after  Its  completion.  Later  he  was 
to  oversee  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  Pending  legislation  before  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  would  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the  last  250 
miles  of  this  great  highway  in  Central 
America,  referred  to  as  the  Darien  Gap. 
Should  this  last  connecting  link  be  con- 
structed, a  resident  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
could  drive  from  his  hometown  to  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Argentine  along 
highways  in  which  Frank  Turner  has 
had  and  has  &n  abiding  interest. 

Prank  Turner  is  a  graduate  of  Texas 
A&M  College  and  a  native  of  Texas. 
He  recently  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  his  alma  mater.  He  joined  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  1929  and  served 
in  various  capacities  with  this  Bureau, 
including  Chief  Engineer  and  Assistant 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Last  year  his  contributions  to  the 
worldwide  development  of  highways  was 
recognized  when  he  was  named  by  the 
International  Road  Federation  their 
Man  of  the  Year,  a  wise  choice. 

To  Frank,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  as 
well  as  for  myself,  I  offer  a  warm  "well 
done"  for  the  past,  and  our  slncerest 
hopes  for  the  continuation  of  a  brllUant 
career  until  Frank  decides  it  is  time 
to  go  and  do  all  those  things  a  person 
contemplates  doing  upon  retiring. 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viRGunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  delegates  meeting  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  the  48th  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. 

This  outstanding  conservation-orient- 
ed organization  will  be  meeting  July  7  to 
10  in  my  district.  The  theme  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  "Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment: The  Question  of  Human  Num- 
bers." 

Of  some  interest  to  the  league  is  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  or  cosponsored 
dealing  with  environmental  problems. 
The  scope  of  the  bills  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  cover  five  different  areas: 
Administration,  legislation,  enforcement, 
education,  and  research.  The  most  all- 
inclusive  bill  is  H.R.  15969,  the  Pollution 
Abatement  Act  of  1970.  It  creates  a  Na- 
tional Environment  Control  Commission 
which  would  consolidate  pollution  pro- 
grams presently  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  and 
provide  an  organized,  businesslike  ap- 
proach to  combatmg  pollution. 

H.R.  14701  grives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inmiediate  injunctive  relief  in  any 
situation  where  danger  of  water  pollu- 
tion exists.  The  various  departments  of 
Government  need  the  enforcement  tool 
this  bUl  provides.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  direct  response  to  the  recent  James 
River  sewage  situation  created  in  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

House  Resolution  715  would  create  a 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment in  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
All  pollution  bills  would  go  to  this  legis- 
lative committee,  except  tax  credit  bills. 

H.R.  15288  L<5  an  educational  bill  di- 
recting the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  funds  for  training 
and  education  in  pollution  abatement. 

H.R.  16847  establishes  the  National 
College  of  Ecological  and  Envirormiental 
Studies.  The  bill  would  affect  educa- 
tional and  research  efforts  in  the  area  of 
environmental  pollution. 

Also  of  interest  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  are  bills  I  have  introduced  or 
cosponsored  in  the  field  of  animal  pro- 
tection legislation.  The  five  bills  close 
loopholes  in  existing  laws  that  make  the 
maltreatment  of  animals  financially 
beneficial,  create  controls  in  areas  where 
none  exist,  provide  for  research  and 
study  on  an  international  level  of  spe- 
cies becoming  rare,  and  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  animals  and  their  environ- 
ment. 

I  especially  want  to  bring  the  league's 
attention  to  HJl.  13957,  the  animal  pro- 
tection bill.  It  would  empower  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  standards  of 
adequate  humane  care  and  housing  for 
every  kind  of  animal  in  laboratories, 
dealer  premises,  the  pet  trade,  zoos,  and 
circuses  in  transit.  The  bill  would  remove 
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the  exemption  in  the  present  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act  for  animals  under 
research  or  experimentation.  However,  it 
would  not  interfere  with  an  experiment 
as  such.  The  bill  would  also  close  the 
loophole  to  include  dealers  in  primates, 
exempt  under  the  present  law,  who  do 
not  sell  dogs  or  cats.  There  is  great  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life  in  the  massive 
monkey  imports  now  being  made  for  the 
laboratory,  pet  and  zoo  trades.  This  area 
is  badly  in  need  of  regulation. 

The  bill  will  also  help  close  loopholes 
through  which  stolen  dogs  and  cats  en- 
ter the  research  or  pet  trade.  It  sets  min- 
imiim  standards  for  roadside  zoos  wher- 
ever interstate  commerce  Is  involved.  It 
brings  all  varieties  of  warm  blooded  ani- 
mals under  the  protection  of  the  experi- 
enced veterinary  Inspectors  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Animal 
Health  Division.  The  animal  protection 
bill  aims  at  a  single  goal:  To  increase 
the  humane  coverage  of  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act  so  that  more  ani- 
mals can  benefit  from  its  tested  effec- 
tiveness in  stopping  abuse  and  neglect. 
The  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Norfolk,  and  the  entire  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  is  honored  that  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  show  our 
hospitality. 


YOUTH  SPEAKS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  consent  of  the  House,  I  quote  here- 
with a  most  poignant  editorial  taken 
from  the  Jime  4  issue  of  the  Amherst 
New  Era-Progress,  published  by  J.  Ber- 
nard McDearmon  and  edited  by  Keene 
C.  Brown: 

Youth  Speaks 

Recently  the  teachers  of  the  senior  claas  of 
several  high  schools  were  requested  to  ask 
their  students  to  list  on  an  unsigned  paper 
the  things  they  wish  their  parents  would  do 
as  well  as  those  things  they  wish  their  par- 
ents would  refrain  from  doing.  The  answers 
which  oame  in  were  not  eni.lrely  what  was 
expected,  but  we  feel  they  reflected  that  our 
youngsters  are  not  really  as  bad  as  one  might 
believe  from  all  the  notoriety  they  have 
received  of  late. 

Among  the  answers  which  appeared  most 
frequently  were  the  following: 

Be  stricter. 

Be  more  dedicated  to  church  work  and  go 
to  church  as  a  family. 

Be  fun  loving. 

Treat  my  friends  like  they  were  welcome. 

Try  to  understand,  me  and  my  friends. 

Don't  treat  me  like"  a  child,  but  depend  on 
me  more. 

Tell  me  right  from  wrong,  but  don't  be  too 
harsh  about  It. 

Don't  fuss  at  me  before  other  jjeople. 

Don't  curse;  don't  drink,  don't  smoke. 

Answer  simple  questions  without  giving  a 
lecture. 

Ask  my  opinion  Instead  of  demanding. 

Be  trustworthy. 

Be  more  thoughtful  of  one  anotlier.  Love 
one  anoither.  Love  me. 

This  list  Is  what  the  youngsters  polled  said 
they  wanted,  and  It  does  reflect  upon  the 
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Ingrained  good  Judgment  of  young  people 
despite  their  fashions  and  despite  the  be- 
havior of  the  more  vocal  rebels.  We  could 
elabcffate  on  each,  giving  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  what  the  youngsters  meant  and 
why  they  would  want  what  they  say,  but  the 
Interpretation  of  each  reader  will  be  more 
meaningful  than  ours.  It  is  a  very  healthy 
set  of  requests,  and  we  feel  that  the  wliole 
group  Is  well  worth  thoughtful  consideration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LANGHORNE 
WASHBURN 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  probably  no  public  servant  who 
brings  to  his  office  greater  energy  and 
ability  or  who  can  point  to  a  more  im- 
pressive record  of  achievement  in  a  short 
time  than  Langhorne  Washburn,  Direc- 
tor of  the  US.  Travel  Service.  A  great 
many  Idahoans  are  numbered  among  his 
thousands  of  friends  and  admirers  across 
the  country.  Lang  Washburn  recently 
honored  the  State  of  Idaho  by  making 
the  keynote  address  at  a  travel  seminar 
sponsored  jointly  by  Senator  Len  B.  Jor- 
dan and  me  at  Sun  VaUey,  Idaho  on  June 
1.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by 
John  Carmody  about  Lang  Washburn  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
Potomac  magazine,  which  I  Include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Lang    Washbitrn 

Mr.  RooNiTT.  I  feel  strongly,  since  the  first 
day  I  saw  you,  that  It  Is  a  shame  to  see  a 
fine  young  man  so  adept  at  raising  money  for 
the  opposition  political  party  get  involved  In 
an  operation  such  as  this.  I  told  you  this 
before,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Washbttrn.  You  did  and  I  asked  you 
to  try  to  talk  me  out  of  It. — From  the  May  9, 
1969,  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Lang  Washburn  Is  a  likeable,  well-tailored 
chap  who  looks  and  talks  like  a  walk-on 
from  Ten  North  Frederick. 

"I'm  Just  the  withered  bough  of  a  noble 
tree,"  he  told  us,  while  leafing  through  the 
pictures  of  his  old  PBY  and  PBM  In  the 
Solomons  and  off  Okinawa,  which  were  wait- 
ing to  go  up  on  the  walls  of  his  office  at  the 
Commerce  Department. 

Actually,  at  51,  Lang  Washburn  Isn't  at 
all  withered  and.  In  fact,  he  comes  from  two 
noble  trees  the  Washburns  of  Maine  and  the 
Langhornes  of  Virginia.  But  then  Lang 
Washburn  Is  pretty  modest  about  his  Job 
as  director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  too. 

"Mel  Laird  asked  me  what  the  heU  I  took 
thU  Job  for,"  he  said,  "but  I  dont  know  I 
thought  It  was  time  to  do  It  (government 
service)   after  talking  about  It  for  so  long." 

Actually,  according  to  friends.  Washbtim 
could  have  had  almost  an;rthlng  at  USIA  or 
State  if  he'd  wanted  it,  which  is  the  kind 
of  clout  you  have  when  you  have  personally 
raised  $5.2  million  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  In 
the  last  few  years  and  have  worked  in  such 
unprepossessing  but  exhausting  Jobs  as 
schedule  director  for  the  national  Nixon 
Bandwagons  In  the  1956  and  1960  campaigns. 
(He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  six  barrage 
balloons  that  preceded  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
around  the  United  States  In  1962.  ThU  was 
his  first  real  taste  of  big-time  Republican 
politics  and  he's  self -deprecatory  about  that, 
too.) 
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Lang  Washburn  Is  full  of  a  kind  of  adver- 
tising man  excitement  when  he  starts  talk- 
ing about  USTS.  This  Is  not  surprising,  since 
he  has  been  in  public  relations  on  and  off 
ever  since  World  War  n  when  he  Joined  his 
friend  Stanley  Hlller  Jr.  In  his  California- 
based  helicopter  company. 

What  is  a  littlfi  surprising,  however,  is 
that  Lang  Washburn  can  get  so  enthuslatic. 
futurewlse,  about  an  agency  that  has  such 
a  long  (10-year)  history  of  being  Rep.  John 
J.  Booney's  favorite  football.  The  Brooklyn 
Democrat  Is  one  of  those  men  in  town  who 
autocnatlcally  rates  a  "powerful"  when  you 
type  bis  name  and  for  the  life  of  him,  Boo- 
ney's never  been  able  to  figure  out  why 
USTS  was  created  by  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration In  the  first  place.  Oh.  he  knows  it 
was  to  make  a  small  dent  In  the  balance  of 
payments,  but  he  still  apparently  i.hlnkfi  It's 
sUly  spending  even  USTS's  paltry  $4.5  million 
a  year  to  lure  foreigners  to  this  cotintry  when 
the  American  travel  agencies,  shipping  com- 
panies, airlines,  btisllnes,  hotel  chains — you 
name  it — are  spending  a  great  deal  more 
themselves  to  do  the  same  dam  thing. 

Every  springtime  since  1961.  USTS  direc- 
tors have  trudged  manfully  up  to  Cs^tol  Hill 
to  listen  to  Rep.  Booney  rag  them  over  such 
substantive  Issues  as  to  whether  USTS  can 
prove  It  ever  attracted  one  visitor  to  otir 
shares  (it  cant)  and  over  such  Inconsequen- 
tial Issues  as  the  man  in  the  Rome  office  with 
the  "Bdwardlan  beard"  who  rubbed  Booney 
the  wrong  way  (be  was  fired)  or  the  $20  a 
month  rent  bill  for  potted  palms  In  the 
Tokyo  office  (they're  gone) . 

Although  USTS  still  maintains  seven  over- 
seas offices  (all  in  second  floor  locations,  be- 
lieve It  or  not,  to  offset  the  appearance  of 
competition  with  anybody  In  the  travel  busi- 
ness) ,  over  the  last  couple  of  years  there  has 
been  what  seems  to  be  a  slight  shift  of  em- 
phasis for  USTS  towards  making  the  foreign 
visitor  feel  a  lot  more  comfortable — even 
welcome — when  he  finally  does  get  to  the  U5. 
Hence,  those  nice  low-key  TV  and  radio  and 
billboard  spots  that  conclude  "One  Japanese 
(or  French  or  German)  visitor's  most  un- 
forgettable American  memory  might  easily 
be  you." 

And  hence  the  appearance  In  the  last  year 
of  gl3  plaques  on  the  wall  behind  the  front 
desks  of  some  107  VJB.  hotels  (In  50  cities) 
proclaiming  that  the  establishment  can  fur- 
nish translations  for  four  different  lan- 
guages— a  modest  effort  that  USTS  hopes 
will  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 

And  with  the  help  of  the  TraveLodge  Corp  . 
foreign  visitors  now  can  call  a  number  free 
in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  (800-255-3035)  to  get 
hotel,  travel  and  sightseeing  Information 
from  people  who  sp>eak  German,  French, 
Spanish  and  Japanese. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  USTS  Is  out  of 
the  business  of  luring  foreign  visitors  here. 
About  half  its  staff  of  78  is  located  overseas 
and  about  half  its  $4.5  mllUon  budget  goes 
into  sales  and  advertising  overseas  includ- 
ing Canada.  (The  last  figure  Is  a  little  mis- 
leading. Thanks  to  the  Advertising  Ootincil, 
USTS  actually  Is  quite  penurious  in  Its  own 
advertising  but  receives,  according  to  ad 
Industry  estimates,  some  $15  million  In  free 
space  In  this  country  alone  each  year). 

A  major  campaign  to  lure  Canadians  to 
stay  longer  (hundreds  of  t.housands  come 
across  the  borders  in  the  East  to  shop  but 
little  else)  and  a  new  drive  to  lure  Mexican 
tourists  are  slated. 

Besides  the  seven  overseas  branches,  USTS 
now  has  an  office  In  the  Paris  embassy 
which  serves  as  a  headquarters  to  lure  big 
International  conventions  to  the  U.S.,  a  lu- 
crative money  flow,  which  presently  ts  run- 
ning 6-to-l  the  European  way. 

This  last  idea  has  been  kicking  around  the 
Travel  Service  for  years,  but  staffers  credit 
Lang  Washburn  for  finally  getting  it  under 
way. 

It  has  the  Washburn  ring  to  it.  His  friend 
Bep.    Bob    Wilson    of    California    caUs    him 
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•promotlon-mlnded"  and  Lang  Washburn 
does  Indeed  have  a  whole  raftful  of  Ideaa — 
including  one  for  promoting  himself  to  As- 
sistant Comjnerce  Secretary  for  Tourism  to 
•further  dignify  this  thing" — some  of  them 
better  than  others. 

Much  of  Washburn's  enthusiasm  rldea  on 
S.  1289.  a  bill  that  originated  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  that  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  The  bill  would  amend  the  19fll 
International  Travel  Act  to  raise  the  yearly 
authorization  for  TTSTS  to  $15  million 
through  Fiscal  1973  and  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion that  could  help  set  guidelines  for  USTS 
through  1980.  with  a  little  help  from  the 
President.  (A  Rooney  staffer,  however,  says 
S  1289  resembles  previous  legislation 
brought  up  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.) 
and  has  the  same  chance  as  the  Javlts  legis- 
lation in  the  House:  "None.") 

One  of  his  first  projects  after  he  took  over 
USTS  was  to  raise  •405,000  from  five  big 
VS.  airlines.  Avis,  the  Marriott.  Hilton  and 
Sheraton  hotel  chains.  Greyhound  bus  and 
a  little  here  and  there  from  such  federally 
funded  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Import-Export  Bank.  He  used 
the  money  to  build  what  New  York's  Peter 
Blake  calls  "a  little  Inflated  earth  globe  that, 
for  sheer  banality.  Is  matched  only  by  the 
Soviet  Pavilion"  at  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  Osaka's 
Expo  70.  Washburn  designed  it. 

The  description  amuses  Washburn  (a  lit- 
tle) but  he  Is  truly  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
method  of  fundralslng  from  the  private  sec- 
tor seems  to  hit  Rep.  Rooney  Just  where  he 
lives  and  that  the  two  men  are  getting  along 
well. 

Washburn  sajrs  he  took  the  Job  as  director 
of  USTS  at  the  behest  of  his  friend  and  fel- 
low GOP  fund  raiser  Maurice  Stans,  the  Com- 
merce Secretary.  Washburn  says  he  Is  "fierce- 
ly enthusiastic"  about  the  prospects  for 
USTS  and  is  willing  to  do  "anything  I  can  in 
my  humble  way"  to  keep  USTS  pointing  to- 
ward Its  goal — which  these  days  seems  to  be 
to  stay  afloat  at  least  until  1976,  when  the 
U.S.  celebrates  its  bicentennial  and  should 
offer,  if  someone  can  Just  decide  what  and 
how,  a  great  deal  of  natural  tourist  attrac- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  la  Expo  70. 

Washburn  in  the  meantime  Is  trying  to  get 
improved  customs  service  for  foreign  toiu'ists 
at  U.S.  entry  ports  and  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  cities  for  the  translation  service. 

He  is  a  constant  traveler  these  days  as  he 
tackles  old  Republican  contacts  to  help  fi- 
nance USTS  projects  or  expedite  Washbum- 
style  ideas  to  boost  tourism  in  Europe.  (A  re- 
cent example:  getting  the  Up  with  People  to 
send  the  kids  to  Europe  armed  with  their 
own  new  song — "Come  Take  a  Spin  Around 
America" — to  help  boost  travel  to  the  U.S. 
"They're  exciting,  heartwarming,"  says  Wash- 
bum.) 

This  doesn't  leave  Washburn  any  time  at 
all  for  one  of  his  favorite  recreations,  wood 
chopping,  which  has  been  pretty  curtailed 
because  there's  not  much  room  at  his  150- 
year-old  Georgetown  house  to  chop  anyway. 

He  and  his  wife,  Judy  (daughter  of  Cali- 
fornia millionaire  Paul  bavies).  keep  a  Yan- 
kee racing  sloop  they  sailed  down  from 
Nantucket  over  at  Annapolis.  He  still  gets 
a  chance  to  fly  a  plane  once  In  a  while. 

Washburn  was  bom  In  Llvermore  Palls, 
Maine,  of  a  family  that  over  the  course  of 
American  history  has  supplied  seven  Wash- 
burns  to  Congress  (a  great-great-great  an- 
cestor started  the  Republican  Party  in 
Maine) . 

He  attended  Hotchkiss  School  and  spent 
a  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia  before 
becoming  a  Navy  pUot  In  World  War  11.  He 
was  wounded  near  war's  end  off  Okinawa 
when  a  Kamikaze  plane  crashed  his  PBM 
squadron's  mother  ship  After  the  war  he 
Joined  Hlller  In  the  helicopter  business  on 
the   West   Coast. 
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One  of  his  favorite  pictures  hangs  on  an 
office  wall — of  him  and  Stanley  clinging  to 
the  rotor  mount  on  the  world's  first  pllotless 
copter  as  It  swings  high  over  March  Field 
with  nothing  between  the  two  young  men 
and  runway  number  one  except  a  razor  thin 
aluminum  beam  and  5,000  feet  of  California 
sunshine. 

He  left  Hlller  In  1955  for  public  relations 
In  New  York.  He  Invented  an  automated 
device  that  cotUd  monitor  sales  of  merchan- 
dise off  supermarket  shelves,  which  inter- 
ested A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  the  TV  rating  people, 
enough  to  buy  him  out  and  make  him  a  vice 
president.  ("Like  most  great  Inventors,  I 
have  the  misfortune  of  being  alive.") 

In  the  19608  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  and  Ray 
Bliss,  the  Eastern  Establishment's  top  OOP 
money  people,  talked  Washburn  Into  peri- 
odic forays  as  a  fund-raiser  for  the  party. 
In  1965  he  moved  here  to  become  finance 
director  of  the  Republlctin  National  Com- 
mittee, concentrating  on  the  congressional 
campaigns,  until  taking  the  USTS  Job. 

Over  the  years,  the  Travel  Service  has 
never  received  either  a  very  good  press  or 
very  much  money,  despite  the  obvlotis  fact 
that  tourism  Is  the  nation's  second  biggest 
dollar  export  (next  to  automobiles)  and  de- 
spite the  even  more  striking  fact  that  most 
governments  aroiuid  the  world  don't  hesitate 
to  spend  millions  to  lure  tourists.  Washburn 
hopes  to  turn  all  this  around. 

Of  his  relationship  with  tough  Rep. 
Rooney,  he  says:  "I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  Congressman.  He's  a  terrific  over- 
looker— he  takes  the  big  view.  And  he  told 
me  that  once  I  got  past  him  and  the  com- 
mittee he'd  be  my  stoutest  defender.  But 
I  was  quite   an  asker. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  our  authorization  cell- 
ing raised  to  $6  5  million  this  year,  of  course, 
with  the  $15  million  In  mind  eventually. 

"There  are  real  targets  of  opportunity  In 
this  business  of  travel  and  I  aim  to  go  for 
them.  Like  I  always  used  to  say  et  the  Na- 
tional Committee  (and  here  Lang  Washburn 
puts  on  the  self-deprecatory  air  again,  as  If 
he  were  reaUy  a  little  miscast  as  a  blgtlme 
money  man) :  'Success  is  assured  urUess  en- 
ergy falls.' "  He  looks  at  you  to  see  If  you 
laugh. 

"After  all."  says  C.  Langhome  Washbum. 
the  consummate  Republican,  "this  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  federal  agency  going  that  ac- 
tually makes  a  profit  for  the  government." 
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CONFERENCE   REPORT  ON   H.R. 
11102 


MY  DREAM   FOR  MY   COUNTRY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Oakland,  Calif..  Post, 
I  came  across  a  prize-winning  poem  by 
Edward  Scott,  a  member  of  the  fourth 
grade  of  Cole  Elementary  School  of  Oak- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edward  Scott's  poem 
demonstrates  the  deep  feeling  of  even 
our  younger  students  about  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  share  Edward's  very  moving  words. 
Mt  Dkxam  fob  Mt  Countbt 
(By  Edward  Scott) 

Isn't  It  a  shame. 

Someone  should  try  and   stop  It, 
Someone, should  try  and  stop  the  war, 
People  end  up  dying — trying. 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHCSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  urging  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  11102,  the  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Facilities  Construction 
and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1970,  which  has  just  been  reported. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve 
our  health  delivery  system  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion. In  far  too  many  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, there  are  not  suflBcient  medical  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  population.  And  In 
those  areas  where  suflQcient  facilities 
exist,  many  of  the  structures  are  anti- 
quated or  in  disrepair  and  need  replace- 
ment. 

The  Hill-Burton  program,  which  this 
bill  extends  for  3  years,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  pieces  of  public 
health  legislation. 

Thousands  of  new  hospital  beds  and 
special-care  facilities  have  been  provided 
throughout  the  less  populated  areas  of 
the  country  under  this  program. 

Nor  has  this  program  been  limited  to 
the  public  sector.  Many  private,  non- 
profit groups  have  benefited  from  the 
low-cost.  Government-backed  loans. 

The  provision  to  retain  the  3-year  ex- 
pansion, as  opposed  to  the  5-year  exten- 
sion proposed  by  the  Senate,  is  a  good 
one.  This  permits  Congress  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  functioning  of  this 
program  at  better  intervals. 

With  the  rapidly  changing  technology 
in  the  hospital  and  medical  fields,  fre- 
quent review  of  the  Federal  Grovernment 
activity  in  this  area  is  necessary. 

In  addition,  the  entire  medical  delivery 
system  of  this  country  is  presently  being 
examined  in  detail  by  persons  in  and  out 
of  the  medical  field.  It  is  too  early  to 
determine  what  changes  such  a  reevalu- 
ation  of  how  medical  services  should  be 
provided  to  those  in  need  will  bring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  particular  feature  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  House  bill.  The 
conferees  adopted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  provides  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  health 
consequences  of  using  marihuana.  In 
addition,  it  seeks  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  administrative  action. 
The  measure  would  also  make  this  report 
an  annual  occurrence. 

With  so  many  of  our  young  people  be- 
coming involved  with  marihuana,  such 
reports  are  essential.  There  is  at  present 
a  lack  of  unbiased,  factual,  and  complete 
data  on  the  effects  of  this  hallucinogen. 

On  balance,  the  measure  has  signifi- 
cant merit  both  in  the  continuance  of 
previous  programs  and  the  adoption  of 
new  ones.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  the  conference  report. 
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SUPPORT   NIXON'S  VIETNAM 
PROGRAM 


a: 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  convincing  and  down-to-earth 
expressions  of  support  for  the  American 
effort  to  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  appeared  in  the  May  28,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Evening  Sentinel,  a  promi- 
nent daily  newspaper  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

This  persuasive  piece  took  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly meaningful  because  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  has  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience on  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam 
and  in  other  encounters.  Because  this 
letter  deals  with  our  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia in  a  logical  and  unemotional  man- 
ner, I  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Supports  Nixon's  Vietnam  Program 
To  The  Editor  Of  The  Sentinel: 

My  thoughts  are  simple.  I  wish  to  applaud 
and  support  President  Nixon  In  .his  drive  to 
destroy  the  enemy  bases  in  Cambodia.  I  be- 
lieve President  Nixon  when  he  says  he  wants 
to  get  the  American  troops  out  of  Vietnam 
quickly  and  with  minimum  losses.  He  must 
do  this.  He  will  have  absolutely  no  political 
future  If  he  does  not  accomplish  our  with- 
drawal as  fast  as  possible.  However,  as  our 
leader  he  surely  remembers  the  situation  at 
the  time  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  made 
his  statement,  "Peace  In  our  time."  To  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  too  quickly  and  throw 
that  country  to  the  Communist  wolves  would 
only  make  them  stronger  to  tackle  their  next 
victim. 

I  know  he  is  right  In  destroying  the  sanc- 
ttiaries  In  Cambodia.  Time  and  again  when 
I  was  in  Vietnam  my  unit  would  meet  and 
inflict  awful  casualties  on  certain  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  units.  After  each 
battle,  remnants  of  these  units  would  in- 
filtrate through  the  Jungle  back  to  Cam- 
bodia. There  they  would  be  remanned  and 
rearmed  and  in  about  60  days  we  would  have 
another  battle  with  these  same  units.  To 
destroy  the  sanctuaries  will  not  only  hasten 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  but  will  give 
Vietnam  a  chance  to  survive  as  a  nation 
after  ouj  forces  have  departed. 

I  can  understand  how  people  who  may  be 
personally  Involved  can  be  easily  swayed  to 
Ignore  the  lessons  of  history  and  presume 
that,  since  we  have  the  capability  to  run 
from  the  fight.  It  Is  easier  to  let  our  friends 
survive  as  best  they  can.  To  "withdraw  now" 
sounds  very  simple  when  It  Is  put  that  way 
by  persons  who  wish  to  achieve  some  short- 
range  personal  or  long-range  political  gain. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  sanc- 
tuaries remained.  Just  about  the  time  our 
troops  would  be  In  the  final  phase  of  pull- 
ing out,  the  North  Vietnamese  would  launch 
a  large  scale  offensive  and  Inflict  a  massive 
defeat  on  our  forces.  With  what  has  gone 
on  to  date,  such  a  defeat  would  not  only 
deertroy  Vietnam,  but  would  probably  de- 
sljroy  our  nation  too. 

I  fought  Germans  In  World  War  II,  I  was 
on  the  DMZ  In  Korea  for  one  year,  and  I 
fought  for  a  year  In  Vietnam.  I  have  loet 
many  fine  friends  and  have  taken  several 
enemy  shell  fragments  personally  In  my  32 
years  of  service  in  the  Army.  I  am  now  re- 
tired because  of  a  disability  from  one  of 
these  wounds.  More  pertinent,  all  four  of 
the  eligible  male  members  of  my  Immediate 
family  are  now  In  service.  With  tbe«e  things 
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as   background,   you  can  see  that  I  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  see  casualties  stopped. 

Yet,  I  am  positive  that  the  President  Is 
right  In  not  sustaining  a  defeat  to  our  na- 
tion while  he  withdraws  our  men  from  Viet- 
nam. I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  finally  hit  the  enemy  in  a  vital  spot 
when  our  troops  destroy  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries.  This  seems  even  more  obvious 
when  a  person  views  the  extreme  reaction 
of  those  political  leaders  who  might  lose  an 
election  or  suffer  a  loss  for  their  long-range 
cause  If  the  President's  plan  succeeds.  It 
seems  to  me  that  their  cries  become  ever 
louder  if  only  to  drown  out  the  obvious  suc- 
cess of  the  destruction  of  the  Cambodian 
bases. 

That  Is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  except  that 
for  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  am  going  to 
become  politically  active  to  work  to  help 
those  who  support  our  troops  In  Vietnam.  I 
win  support  completely  those  who  help  our 
fighting  men,  and  work  Just  as  hard  to  de- 
feat at  the  polls  those  i>olltlclans  who,  for 
personal  gain,  would  cause  us  more  casual- 
ties and  for  our  nation  to  lose  Its  honor.  I 
wish  that  you  would  do  the  same. 

William  D.  Brobeck, 
Colonel,  Infantry,  Retired. 

Note. — Former  Commander:  Co.  A,  134tli, 
Infantry,  France,  1944;   3rd  Battalion,  34th 

Infantry,  Korea,  1954;  3rd  Brigade,  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  Vietnam,  1955-66. 


TRIBUTE   TO    FRANCIS   C.   TURNER 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  am  most  happy  to  pay  my  deep- 
est respects  to  one  of  the  real  greats 
among  our  public  servants  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, Francis  C.  Turner.  The  oc- 
casion which  brings  forth  my  remarks  is 
that  today  Frank  begins  his  42d  year  of 
service  to  the  Nation.  Few  men  in  Gov- 
ernment today,  or  in  the  past,  can  match 
the  contributions  to  our  society  that 
Prank  Turner  can. 

An  old  and  valued  friend,  I  have  ad- 
mired Prank  Turner  as  a  man,  as  a  pro- 
fessional in  his  field,  and  as  one  who 
makes  his  position  and  opinions  known 
without  equivocation  or  a  lack  of  candor. 
All  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  found 
these  traits  lacking  in  so  many  bureau- 
crats who  have  appeared  before  us 
through  the  years.  Some  I  have  come  to 
describe  as  elliptical  witnesses — in  the 
meaning  described  in  Webster's  diction- 
ary as  "of  or  relating  to  studied  obscu- 
rity." Not  so  with  Frank  Turner. 

I  know  that,  while  I  am  speaking  only 
for  myself,  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  know  Frank  endorse  my 
opinion.  ^ 

We  take  our  highways  so  much  for 
granted  that  we  tend  to  overlook  their 
tremendous  contribution  to  social  and 
economic  development.  The  fact  Is  the 
United  States  would  not  be  the  nation 
it  is  today  without  our  vast  highway 
transportation  system,  for  which  Frank 
Turner  is  in  many  respects  largely 
responsible. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  people 
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of  this  countrs'  can  adequately  express 
our  debt  to  Frank  Turner  for  his  41  years 
of  dedicated  and  talented  service  in 
highway  development.  May  his  services 
continue  to  be  available  to  the  Nation 
for  many  years  to  come. 


INDOCHINA  WAR  DEATHS  DROP 
54  PERCENT 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  determined,  realistic  policy 
for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
moving U.S.  troops  is  meeting  marked 
success. 

As  evidence  of  this  success,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  stating  that 
U.S.  combat  deaths  >'ln  Indochina  this 
year  are  down  54  percent  from  the  com- 
parable time  period  la^t  year. 

The  three  reasons  given  for  this  de- 
cline: reduction  of  115,000  U.S.  troops, 
progress  of  the  Vietnamization  program, 
and  lower  enemy  action,  all  testify  to 
the  success  of  the  President's  policies.  I 
commend  this  article  published  June  9, 
1970,  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Indochina  War  Deates  Drop  54  Pxbcent 
(By  Mike  MlUer) 

U.S.  combat  deaths  in  Indochina  are  down 
by  54  per  cent  thru  the  first  five  months  of 
1970  from  the  toll  for  the  comparable  period 
of  last  year. 

Defense  Department  figures  showed  today 
that  2397  Americans  were  killed  In  combat 
this  year  thru  May  30,  including  more  than 
300  who  died  l&st  month  In  U.S.  operations 
In  Cambodia. 

During  the  same  five-month  period  last 
year,  5,240  Americans  died  In  combat — 2,843 
more  than  this  year. 

This  year's  U.S.  wounded-ln-action  tot*l  Is 
also  down  54  per  cent — from  36,800  thru  the 
first  five  months  of  1969  to^:J6,773  this  year. 

Non-combat  deaths  also^'are  down — from 
903  for  the  same  period  of  1969  to  800  so  far 
in  1970.  These  are  deaths  resulting  from 
such  causes  as  aircraft  crashes  not  related 
to  coinbat. 

The  Cambodian  operations  did  swell  the 
U.S.  death  toll  in  May  to  693,  highest 
monthly  total  this  year.  However,  during 
the  first  five  months  of  last  year  the  lowest 
monthly  death  toll  was  795  In  January;  the 
highest   monthly   toll   was   1316   in  March. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  stressed  re- 
duction of  U.S.  casualties  as  one  of  Its  top 
goals  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
namization program.  The  lower  casualty  toll 
this  year  continues  a  trend  which  began 
with  declining  combat  deaths  during  the 
last  several   months  of   1969. 

Pentagon  officers  cite  these  reasons  for 
the  lov^er  casualties  this  year: 

Reduction  of  the  U.S.  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  115,000  men.  With  fewer  men  in  the 
combat  zone,  it  figures  that  there  should  be 
fewer  casualties.  There  are  now  425,460  U.S. 
servicemen  In  Vietnam,  the  lowest  total  in 
more  than  three  yeass. 

Progress  of  the  Vietnamization  program 
In  which  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  tak- 
ing on  more  combat,  with  U.S.  troops  moving 
toward  assuming  a  logistics  and  oocnbat 
support  role. 

A  lower  level  of  enemy  action  this  year 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1969. 
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South  Vletnuneae  and  enemy  casualties 
also  are  down  from  1969.  reflecting  the  lower 
level  of  combat.  However,  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  communist  losses  have  not  declined 
as  sharply  as  U.S.  combat  deaths. 

Offlclal  statistics  on  South  Vietnamese  and 
enemy  casualties  were  available  at  the  Pen- 
tagon only  for  the  period  thru  April. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1970.  South 
Vietnamese  combat  deaths  totalled  6399 
compared  to  7.632  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  a  drop  of  16  per  cent.  Enemy  deaths,  as 
listed  by  the  Defense  Department,  fell  from 
59.385  to  41.413.  a  30  per  cent  drop. 

In  the  entire  war  so  far.  42,425  U.S.  mili- 
tary men  have  been  killed  In  combat. 
Another  8,023  have  died  from  noncombat 
causes.  There  are  978  Americans  missing  and 
456  known  captured  by  the  enemy. 

South  Vietnamese  combat  deaths  In  the 
conflict  since  the  beginning  of  1961  total 
108,043.  Enemy  deaths  during  the  same  pe- 
riod totaled  646,658,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said. 


A  STRONG  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VUGIMIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  ad- 
dressed the  73d  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  the  May  Club  of  Newport  News.  Va. 
Mr.  Hood  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
active  advocates  of  a  strong  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine. 

In  his  remarks  he  noted  the  long- 
awaited  signs  which  lead  to  optimism  re- 
garding the  prospects  for  rebuilding  our 
n-.erchant  fleet.  However,  the  need  for 
continued  efforts  in  this  regard  is  ap- 
propriately included  in  his  remarks  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows : 

Speech  bt  Edwin  M.  kpoD 

Shipbuilding  and  shipyard  activities  are 
our  "bread  and  butter."  We  therefore  look  for 
signs  that  the  immediate  and  long-term  fu- 
ture wiu  be  better  than  the  past.  We  look 
always  for  evidence  that  a  stability  of  opera- 
tions wiu  bless  our  shipyards.  And.  flnaUy, 
we  seek  contlnxiing  aastirance  that  the  re- 
sults of  our  labors  will  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  national  weU-being. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the  pros- 
pects for  shipbuilding  in  American  yards 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  They  are  In- 
deed bright.  They  exist  in  terms  of  naval 
vesseis,  merchant  ships,  deep-draft  tankers, 
and  a  variety  of  other  specialized  vessels  and 
floating  equipment  which  are  needed  to  bal- 
ance and  improve  our  nation's  sea  power 
capabilities. 

This  need  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated: by  the  large  number  of  overaged 
ships  in  our  naval  and  shipping  fleets  ...  by 
the  steady  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world  ...  by  the  decline  of 
export  and  import  cargoes  carried  aboard 
American  flag  ships  ...  by  Russia's  emergence 
as  a  naval  and  maritime  power  of  threaten- 
ing proportions  .  .  .  and  by  the  potentials  for 
the  development  of  the  many  treasxires  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  seas  and  on  the 
Bocx*  of  the  oceans. 

The  present  Administration  In  Washington, 
unlike  its  predecessors  of  recent  history,  has 
embarked  on  a  commltn.ent  to  provide  the 
ships  the  are  necessary  to  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  will  long  remain  a  first-rate 
sea  power  with  a  naval  fleet  second  to  none 
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and  a  modern  maritime  fleet  capable  of 
carrying  30  percent  of  US,  exports  and  Im- 
ports by  volume.  The  comparable  figure  at 
present  Is  hovering  near  6  percent.  Fortunate- 
ly,  this  commitment  enjoys  strong  bi-parti- 
san support,  and,  against  the  backdrop  of 
measurable  need.  It  comes  not  a  moment  too 
soon. 

During  the  next  10  years,  market  oppor- 
tunities for  American  shipyards  could  total 
as  much  as  $34  billion  for  a  67  percent  In- 
crease over  the  results  of  the  1960  decade. 
There  are  those  who  believe  this  prediction 
Is  very  much  on  the  conservative  side.  But,  In 
any  event,  the  1970'8  will  be  more  active 
than  the  1960's  for  all  of  us. 

To  make  certain  that  our  Navy  is  con- 
tinually effective.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
annual  Federal  appropriations  in  excess  of 
$3.5  billion  win  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships.  In  most  of  the  1960 
decade,  the  average  has  been  closer  to  $2 
billion.  Appropriations  for  these  ptirposes 
have,  however.  Increased  by  more  than  CI  bil- 
lion in  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  and  for  the 
current  year,  the  Congress  presently  has 
under  consideration  a  budget  request  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  $3  billion  for  naval  ship  con- 
struction and  conversion.  These  high  levels 
of  funding  are  Interpreted  as  evidence  of  a 
p>oaltlve  determination  within  the  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  emphasis  on  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Navy  fleet. 

By  reason  of  its  past  endeavors,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
can  be  expected  to  share  in  this  tremendous 
potential  along  with  the  balance  of  the  In- 
dustry 

A  new  program  to  rehabilitate  the  high 
seas  Amerlccn  merchant  marine,  sponsored 
by  the  Nixon  Administration,  Is  also  In  the 
offing.  It  has  already  passed  the  first  mile- 
stone on  Capitol  Hill,  and  oould  well  be  en- 
acted Into  law  within  the  next  60  to  90  days. 
Under  this  program.  300  merchant  ships  for 
foreign  trade  operation  would  be  built  In 
American  yards.  This  program  Is  valued  In 
excess  of  $6  billion.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
wotild  underwrite  (2.3  billion  and  the  bal- 
ance would  be  financed  by  private  sources. 

By  Its  participation  in  the  design  phase 
of  this  very  protnlslng  program.  It  Is  evident 
that  Newport  News  expects  to  be  among 
those  shipyards  building  these  300  ships. 

Another  $2  4  billion  In  tanker  construction 
la  forecast  in  the  1970's  for  a  possible  sixfold 
increase  over  the  record  of  tanker  outpiut  by 
U.8  yards  in  the  1960's.  Much  of  this  ton- 
nage will  be  reqxilred  to  transport  oU  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  East  and  West 
Coast  refineries  Simultaneously,  the  US. 
private  tank  ship  fieet  will  require  replace- 
ment tonnage  of  about  four  million  dead- 
weight between  now  and  1980.  Since  all  of 
these  tankers  will  be  operating  In  VS.  do- 
mestic waters,  they  must  be  buUt  In  Ameri- 
can yards.  That  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

By  the  award  of  a  contract  in  early  April 
to  design  "giant  icebreaking  oil  tankers" 
for  Arctic  service,  one  can  reasonably  con- 
clude that  Newport  News,  along  with  various 
other  shipyards,  plans  to  participate  in  this 
segment  of  the  coming  shipbuilding  market. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  forecasts  based  on  critical  needs.  But, 
they  Involve  the  expenditure  of  substantial 
sums  of  money.  Prospects  are  one  thing: 
realities  sometimes  differ.  Nonetheless,  the 
sensitivity  of  existing  needs — and  their  re- 
lationship to  national  security — suggest  that 
at  the  close  of  the  1970  decade,  realities  wlU 
closely  equal  forecasts. 

MeanwhUe,  certain  facts  of  life  must  be 
recognized. 

Construction  of  300  merchant  ships  could 
produce,  as  previously  mentioned,  revenues ', 
of  more  than  $6  billion  for  the  U.S.  ship- 
building industry,  exceeding  the  combined 
blUings  for  all  commercial  ship  construction 
by  American  yards  dtirlng  the  past  two  dec- 
ades.   The   private   Investment   of   an   addi- 
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tional  $500  million  in  shipyard  facilities  and 
equipment  over  10  years  could  thereby  be 
stimulated.  Employment  of  an  additional 
15,000  skilled  shipyard  craftsmen  could  be 
required.  An  annual  30  percent  Increase  In 
steel  consumption  for  ship  construction 
could  be  anticipated.  Manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers of  ship  components  and  equipment 
could  likewise  expect  an  upsurge  in  sales 
to  shipyards. 

These  figures  are  only  minimum.  Taking 
Into  account  the  Impact  of  very  probable 
orders  for  naval  ship  and  tanker  construc- 
tion, more  caplUl  Investments  in  facilities, 
more  emplojrment  for  workers  of  all  skills, 
and  more  consumption  of  domestic  products 
and  services  could  be  generated.  An  expan- 
sion of  total  national  capacity  to  build  ships 
could  very  well  be  necessary.  Fresh  oppor- 
tunities for  management  proficiency,  im- 
proved productivity',  operational  and  man- 
power stability,  technological  advancement, 
and  better  earnings  truly  loom  on  the 
horizon. 

But,  contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  de- 
ficiencies In  our  sea  power  resources  will  not 
be  corrected  overnight — relatively  speaking. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  point  In  the  context 
of  the  proposed  Nixon  maritime  program. 

Assuming  passage  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion by  mid-Summer  of  1970,  shipbuilding 
contracts  in  units  of  10.  20  or  30  ships  each, 
as  are  envisioned  by  the  Nixon  proposals, 
probably  will  not  materialize  for  another  12 
months — until  the  Spring  of  1971  at  the 
soonest.  Shipyard  induction  will  not  ac- 
celerate until  early  1972,  and  deliveries  of 
new  ships  will  not  commence  for  another 
12  months  at  the  earliest.  In  other  words, 
even  with  today's  emphasis  on  urgency,  the 
long-sought,  long-needed  and  long-awaited 
rejuvenation  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  would  not  be  felt  initially — will  not 
reaUy  begin — until  1973. 

Another  note  of  caution  would  seem  to  be 
In  order:  This  plan  for  restoration  of  the 
United  States  as  a  flrst-rate  maritime  power 
will  succeed  or  fall  on  the  extent  to  which 
shipowners'  requirements  can  be  consoli- 
dated to  permit  repetitive  construction  of 
near- identical  ships,  employing  modular  con- 
cepts. Interchangeable  design  features  and 
standardized  components.  The  extent  to 
which  funding  Is  made  available  by  the 
Administration,  the  Congress  and  the  private 
sector  will  likewise  be  a  crucial  factor. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  obvious  that 
the  demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury  become 
more  Intense  each  year.  The  sale  of  national 
priorities  which  governs  Federal  funding  can 
change  and  fluctuate  almost  annually.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  exigencies  of  the  mili- 
tary conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  plus  social 
and  health  measures  have  commanded  top 
priority.  Within  the  p^ast  twelve  months,  en- 
vironmental problems  have  been  elevated  on 
the  scale.  There  Is  Uttle  budgetary  leeway, 
and  there  will  be  little  In  the  future. 

Shipbuilding  under  governmental  aus- 
pices— whether  It  be  for  the  Navy,  the  mer- 
chant marine  or  the  commercial  dry  cargo 
fieet — Is  therefore  in  comp)€titlon  with  all 
other  public  programs  and  projects.  The  con- 
test Is  Inevitable.  It  is  not  so  much  a  con- 
test between  low  priority  and  high  priority 
items,  but  a  competition  among  programs 
and  projects  In  the  high  priority  category. 

The  relative  standing  of  items  in  this  latter 
group  is  rarely  static.  But.  the  truism  that 
the  United  States  is  virtually  an  Island  do- 
main Is  unchangeable.  Moreover,  we  are  a 
"have  not"  nation  in  terms  of  many  critical 
materials.  Our  Industrial  prominence  could 
not  long  be  sustained  without  basic  minerals 
that  must  be  Imported  in  bulk  quantities. 
Our  defense  establishment  could  not  long 
endtire  If  the  flow  of  these  strategic  materials 
were  to  be  Interrupted  or  eliminated.  Sur- 
rounded by  water,  then,  we  need  ships,  under 
otir  own  control,  not  only  to  carry  our  goods 
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to  world  markets,  but  to  bring  to  our  shores 
certain  basic  essentials  for  sustenance,  safety 
and  survival. 

The  building  of  these  ships  within  our  own 
boundaries  has  been  regarded  as  Important 
to  the  "public  good"  since  Colonial  days.  This 
fundamental  belief  on  the  part  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  has  been  aOrmed  time  and  again 
through  the  years.  Only  last  year,  national 
security  officials  upheld  the  proposition  that 
an  adequate,  efficient  and  productive  ship- 
building capacity,  under  our  own  Jurisdic- 
tion, is  essential  to  the  national  Interest. 
This  reaffirmation  no  doubt  led  to  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  will  always 
possess  a  sufficiency  of  sea  power  through 
ships  built  In  American  yards. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  not  il- 
logical to  anticipate  that,  despite  the  pres- 
sures of  other  national  issues,  Federal  fund- 
ing for  ship  construction  purposes  will.  In 
the  years  ahead,  qualify  for  higher  standing 
on  the  scale  of  national  priorities  than  during 
the  past  two  decades.  Support  for  this  point 
of  view  comes,  in  addition  to  the  position  of 
the  Administration,  from  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress and  from  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  p>oIltical  aisle.  Of  course,  there  have  been, 
and  always  will  be.  voices  of  dissent,  but  with 
the  dawning  of  the  "age  of  aquarius,"  the 
Importance  of  shipbuilding  app>arently  en- 
Joys  a  high  degree  of  harmony  and  under- 
stamding  among  those  in  high  places  respon- 
sible for  policy  decisions  and  actions. 

Most  shipyard  operators  as  far  back  as  the 
early  1960'8  reasoned  that  a  national  ship- 
building effort  to  refurbish  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  such  as 
is  now  predicted,  was  inevitable.  This  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  would  even- 
tually reassert  the  importance  of  sea  power 
to  national  well-being  and  take  the  necessary 
8tep)s  to  modernize  both  fleets  has  generated 
unprecedented  peacetime  expenditures  for 
upgrading  and  expansion  projects  In  Ameri- 
can yards. 

Whether  the  Industry's  actions  can  be 
attributed  to  confidence,  foresight  or  willing- 
ness to  take  calculated  risks,  It  entsrs  the 
1970  decade  well-equlpi>ed  to  handle  the 
Impressive  shipbuilding  prospects  which  now 
loom  on  the  horizon. 

Thereby,  you  and  I  can  look  ahead  to  a 
brighter  future.  But,  it  will  be  a  future  that 
will  call  on  foremen,  managers,  supervisors, 
and  craftsmen  alike  for  grater  effort  and 
greater  productivity.  Our  Industry  and  Its 
personnel  have  literally  been  challenged  to 
show  that  they  can  produce  the  ships  which 
are  so  urgently  needed  In  the  national  In- 
terest at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reason- 
able delivery  schedules.  Meeting  this  chal- 
lenge will  not  be  easy,  and  you  and  your 
counterparts  In  other  shipyards  throughout 
the  nation  will  have  a  significant  role  in 
shaping  the  outcome. 
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those  peace-loving  countries  on  June  15, 
1940. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  on  the  President 


THAT    THE    BALTIC    STATES    MAY 
AGAIN    KNOW^    FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15, 
marks  the  sad  anniversary  of  the 
loss  of  independence  by  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Along  with  my  fellow  colleagues  I  join 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Baltic 
States  may  again  know  the  freedom  that 
the  Soviets  destroyed  when  they  invaded 


Direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion  at 
the  United  Nations  ...  to  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  for  the  i>eoples 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  .  .  . 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
will  continue  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  all  of  the  peoples  in  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

I  insert  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  in  the  Record: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  i>eoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  p>eace  and  cooperation: 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  piolltlcal  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  culttual, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Where  as  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlements  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  sind 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional indep>endence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  forums  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
becu-  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21.  1965. 
Attest : 

Ralph  R.  Robekts, 

Clerk. 


AFTER  26  YEARS  AT  SWEDESBURG 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PKNNSTXVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cite  the  Reverend  Francis  P. 
Sokol  who  has  compdeted  a  remarkaUe 
career  in  service  to  God  and  his  parish- 
ioners. Father  Sokol.  who  was  75  on 
June  1.  1970.  was  appointed  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
Swedesburg.  Pa.,  after  26  years  as  pastor 
there  and  45  years  after  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood. 
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Honored  recently  by  his  parishioners 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 
Father  Sokol  is  retiring  because  of  the 
mandatory  age  limit  of  75  set  by  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  He  became 
pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  1944. 
succeeding  the  late  Reverend  Martin  K. 
Maciejewski. 

Father  Sokol's  service  at  the  Swedes- 
burg church  has  found  its  rewards  in  the 
devotion  and  esteem  in  which  his  parish- 
ioners hold  him  and  in  an  era  of  church 
achievement.  Built  during  Father  Sokol's 
tenure  were  a  new  school,  a  new  rectory, 
and  a  new  Sisters'  convent. 

Born  in  Poland  on  June  1,  1895.  Father 
Sokol  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1912.  He  attended  several  schools  be- 
fore entering  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius 
Seminary  at  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 

Father  Sokol  was  ordained  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1925,  in  Detroit  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Michael  Gallagher.  It  was  the 
start  of  an  illustrious  career  of  service 
which  included  appointments  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Appointments  in  the  local  diOcese 
were:  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Hedwig's 
*"  Church.  Philadelphia;  St.  Mary's  of 
Conshcrfiocken ;  and  St.  Josi^hat.  Man- 
ayunk  in  Philadelphia:  chaplain  of 
Motherhouse  of  Bemadlne  Sisters  in 
Reading,  and  In  the  Provincial  Home 
and  the  Academy  of  the  Sisters  of 
Nazareth  at  Torresdale  In  Philadelphia. 

Father  Sokol  attended  the  Consistory 
of  Cardinals  in  1959  and  was  present  at 
a  public  audience  with  His  Late  Holiness 
P»ope  John  xxill  He  made  the  trip  to 
the  Vatican  with  a  group  of  clergymen 
&nd  laymen  which  accompanied  the  late 
John  Cardinal  O'Hara.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  ceremonies  elevating  them  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  Father  Sokol 
also  traveled  to  Poland  where  he  had 
two  private  audiences  with  Stephen 
Cardinal  Wyszjmski,  Primate  of  Poland. 

In  addition  to  his  parish  duties,  Father 
Sokol  took  part  in  community  work.  He 
was  chaplain  for  the  Swedfesburg  Fire 
Company,  one  of  the  outstanding  volun- 
teer flre  companies  in  Upper  Merion 
Township. 

The  contributions  of  individuals  such 
as  Father  Sokol  to  our  Nation — con- 
tributions both  spiritual  and  temporal — 
should  be  acknowledged  especially  in 
these  trying  times  for  our  people.  He  has 
shown,  by  word  and  deed,  how  one  per- 
son can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  men  and  the  community  Itself 
By  working  through  the  American  sys- 
tem, he  has  built  and  improved  upon 
this  system. 

I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Father  Sokol  and  my  best  wishes  to  his 
successor,  the  Reverend  Leon  E.  Jawor- 
owski,  the  new  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church. 

In  noting  Father  Sokol's  work,  the 
Upper  Merion  Supervisors  issued  a  proc- 
lamation in  his  honor.  I  think  the  last 
words  of  this  proclamation  can  best 
exemplify  Father  Sokol's  career— 

What  a  man  does  for  himself  dies  with 
him:  what  a  man  does  fen-  his  community 
lives  on  . . . 
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PLANES  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  personally  reaflQrm  my  posi- 
tion and  my  own  strong  personal  feelings 
that  the  United  States  should  take  im- 
mediate and  affirmative  action  in  ac- 
quiescing in  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Israel's  desire  to  purchase  125  additional 
jet  aircraft.  The  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  is  fast  shifting  not  only  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Israel  but  also  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  owti  correspondence  with  the 
White  House  concerning  this  matter  I 
was  advised  that  the  matter  was  being 
taken  imder  consideration.  WhUe  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  'Monday  morning 
quarterback.'  I  feel  that  the  sale  of  these 
planes  is  vitally  important  and  the  time 
has  come  when  this  request  can  no  long- 
er be  ignored  on  the  basis  of  being  con- 
tinually renewed. 

Three  years  to  the  month  following  the 
Israeli  victory  in  the  so-called  six-day 
war  in  1967.  the  supply  of  military  air- 
craft of  the  Arab  bloc  has  quadrupled 
and  the  number  of  missiles,  tanks,  and 
guns — supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union— has 
Increased  to  astounding  proportions.  This 
situation  has  been  allowed  to  progress  to 
the  point  where  even  our  own  military 
specialists  are  doubtful  that  even  with 
the  requested  additional  aircraft  the 
Arab  threat  can  be  thwarted  if  the  Soviet 
continues  to  pour  military  arms  and  sup- 
plies into  the  Arab  nations. 

The  mistaken  policy  of  our  State  De- 
partment in  attempting  to  appease  the 
Soviets  by  refusing  to  sell  these  needed 
aircraft — on  a  cash  basis — has  resulted 
in  bolstering  the  sagging  confidence  of 
the  Arabs  and  particularly  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  long  planned  for  Its  access 
route  to  oil  to  be  through  domination 
of  the  Arab  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
Only  the  tiny  nation  of  Israel  stands  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  total  Soviet 
domination  of  this  area,  a  giant  step  In 
the  Soviet  journey  toward  world  domina- 
tion and  the  conquest  of  communism. 

Following  the  1967  conflict,  the  Soviet 
Union  started  in  earnest  to  move  tech- 
nicians, pilots,  and  advisers  into  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  a  move  which 
served  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  It 
gave  the  Egyptians  the  Impression 
that  the  Soviets  were  coming  to 
their  rescue  after  their  humiliating  de- 
feat by  the  Israelis,  and  second,  it  gave 
the  Soviet  its  strongest  foothold  to  date 
in  the  Middle  East — a  move  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  Arab  nations  will  one  day 
woefully  regret. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  only  eyeing  the 
rich  oU  resources  of  the  Arab  nations. 
The  Soviet  seee,  too.  the  coveted  Suez 
Canal. 

It  is  for  these  assets  that  the  Soviets 
continue  to  move  their  air  defense  sys- 
tem closer  and  closer  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  canal,  in  an  effort  to  force  Israel  to 
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retreat  from  this  line  of  defense  or  risk 
losing  more  of  its  precious  aircraft. 

The  Soviets  are  pulling  a  monumental 
blufif  on  the  world.  It  is  not  their  goal  to 
bring  about  a  face-to-face  confrontation 
with  the  United  States.  Indeed,  no.  But 
every  move  closer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  a  gain  for  the  Soviets  that 
goes  completely  imchallenged  except  for 
the  planes  of  Israel,  and  the  fact  that  any 
gain  at  all  that  is  made  is  another  loss  of 
prestige  for  the  United  States — at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  we  afford 
to  let  this  challenge  go  unanswered? 

Unless  we  pick  up  the  gauntlet  and  let 
the  Soviets  know — not  in  words  but  in 
the  Immediate  sale  to  Israel  of  these 
needed  aircraft — that  we  intend  to  keep 
our  commitment  to  maintain  a  strategic 
arms  balance  in  the  Middle  East,  this 
conflict  will  continue  to  grow  and  the 
United  States' wUl  once  again  face  hos- 
tility throughout  the  world  for  its  failure 
to  keep  its  promises  to  the  only  friend  It 
has  In  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  a 
greater  effort  to  halt  the  growing  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Arab  nations  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
urgency.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
Arab  nations  cannot  see  the  incresising 
encroachment  by  the  Soviets  into  their 
governments  and  into  their  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  systems. 

By  maintaining  the  arms  balance  in 
supplying  these  planes  to  Israel,  as  a  first 
step,  the  United  States  wUl  have  a  better 
chance  of  maintaining  some  rapport 
with  the  Arab  nations,  thereby,  hope- 
fully, working  toward  a  commitment 
from  all  sides  for  a  permanent  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  continue  to  arm  and  suppjort  the 
Arab  nations  in  the  proportion  of  the 
present  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  military  air- 
craft. 

I  have  again  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  writing  to  the  President  to  personally 
urge  the  sale  of  these  planes  to  Israel, 
and  I  hope  that  our  President  will  ap- 
prove the  sale  sis  quickly  as  feasible  and 
show  cur  willingness  to  the  Soviets  and 
to  the  -vorld  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tole  ate  this  situation  whereby  the 
very  sunlval  of  this  courageous  nation 
is  at  stake. 
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BKX  TO  OBTAIN  I^ARKLANDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DELAWASB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  4,  1970,  inaccu- 
rately reported  the  number  of  acres  held 
by  the  Navy  near  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  I 
am  therefore  Inserting  a  correct  version 
of  my  statement: 

Statucxnt  bt  thx  Hok.  William  V.  Roth. 
Je. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill 
whlcli  would  convey  five  paxoela  of  land  at 
Cape  Henlopen.  Del.,  from  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  the  SUte  of  Delaware. 


I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  proposal  may 
be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  you  and 
the  other  distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
their  families,  and  their  staffs,  for  It  concerns 
an  area  where  many  of  you  vacation:  Reho- 
both Beach,  Del.  I  believe  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  many  of  you  and  thousands  of  others 
in  this  metropolitan  area  will  have  a  personal 
stake  In  the  course  and  outcome  of  this  bill. 

The  parcels  of  land  In  question  are  all 
either  enclaves  within  or  barriers  between 
parkland  already  operated  by  the  State  of 
Delaware.  To  the  north  of  the  820-acre  mili- 
tary land  Is  the  540-acre  Cape  Henlopen  State 
Park.  In  the  south  Is  another  State  park, 
known  as  Gordon's  Pond. 

All  of  this  land— worth  about  $100,000  per 
acre — Is  located  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where 
It  enjoys  the  benefits  of  beautiful  beaches 
and  Imposing  sand  dunes.  The  land  is  unde- 
veloped commercially,  and  the  State  Is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  It  In  its  natural  state. 

Pour  of  the  parcels  are  owned  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  Reserve  forces  are 
trained  on  one  15-acre  plot;  some  Uttle-used 
equipment  sheds  are  located  on  two  other 
plots  totaling  three-quarters  of  an  acre;  and 
on  the  remaining  614  acres  of  Navy  land  some 
Important  oceanographlc  work  Is  conducted. 
The  Army  owns  a  190-acre  plot  used  for  rec- 
reation and  some  Reserve  training. 

Quite  honestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Del- 
aware have  long  wanted  these  lands  for  the 
use  of  outdoor  recreation  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  our  citizens.  Our  resolve  and  desire 
were  recently  strengthened  by  recent  actions 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

It  was  on  the  Army  land  during  Earth 
Week  last  AprU  that  an  operation  began; 
an  op>eratlon  that  caused  consternation  said 
shock  among  the  citizens  of  Delaware.  I 
should  note  here  that  located  on  the  Army 
land  Is — or  was — one  of  nature's  wonders, 
which  we  In  Delaware  call  the  "Big  Dune." 
It  Is — or  was — the  largest  sand  dune  between 
Sandy  Hook,  N.J,,  and  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C. 
The  Big  Dune  was  over  70  feet  high  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  scholarly  articles 
In  both  Scientific  American  and  National 
Geographic  magazines.  I  say  was,  because 
during  Earth  Week  the  Army  began  an  oper- 
ation covering  13  acres  of  the  Big  Dune's 
area.  As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
operation  was  to  create  a  parking  space  for 
five  to  10  trailers.  To  create  this  parking 
place,  the  13  acres  were  leveled,  reducing 
their  height  to  40  feet. 

This  destruction  was  undertaken  without 
consultation  with  Delaware  officials  or  with 
the  citizens  who  live  in  the  area.  Quite 
understandably,  all  of  us  were  upset.  Since 
then,  Senators  John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs.  and  I  have  been  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
told  them  that  we  were  Interested  In  the 
land,  and  asked  that,  if  possible,  they  justify 
military  retention  of  any  parts  of  It. 

In  response  to  our  inquiries,  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  said  verbally  that 
they  might  be  responsive  to  conveying  the 
15-acre  plot,  the  two  plots  totalling  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  and  a  corridor  through 
the  614-acre  plot.  We  have  received  no  con- 
firmation of  that  offer. 

The  Army,  however,  maintains  Its  need  to 
retain  the  190-acre  plot.  They  say  the  land 
is  necessary  for  recreation  and  training,  even 
though  only  14,000  persons  used  It  for  recrea- 
tion last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
1  million  ijersons  used  the  State-operated 
recreational  beaches  last  year. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  many — perhaps  even 
most — of  the  1  million  vacationers  last  year 
were  from  the  Washington  area.  I  am  sure 
you  are  all  familiar  with  this  portion  of 
Delaware.  If  you  personally  have  not  visited 
the  area,  memt>ers  of  your  st&ff  almost  cer- 
tainly have.  The  fine  beaches  provide  a  mo- 
mentary respite  from  the  dally  drive  of  work 
here  In  Washington. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  facts,  my  col<- 
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leagues  and  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Army 
needs  this  land.  If,  In  fact,  the  Army  requires 
land  for  training,  the  Governor  of  Delaware 
has  agreed  to  find  them  other,  more  suitable 
sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  simply  convey 
all  of  the  lands  In  question  to  the  State  of 
Delaware.  We  realize  that  there  may  be  a 
perfectly  valid  Justification  for  the  Navy  to 
retain  its  part  of  the  land,  and  we  are  wUllng 
to  consider  such  justifications  and  accom- 
modate them  through  the  legislative  process. 


CONGRESSMAN  PETTIS  TALKS 
ABOUT  AVIATION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  interesting  and  informative 
feature  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Air 
Line  Pilot  magazine.  Entitled  "A  View 
From  the  Hill,"  it  is  a  first-person  story 
by  one  of  my  distinguished  fellow  Call- 
fornians,  Jerrv  Pettis. 

As  a  former  commercial  airline  pilot 
and  Edrline  administrator  himself,  he 
presents  a  candid  and  lucid  account  of 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation's  air  car- 
rier Industry  and  transportation  sys- 
tem— and  how  they  relate  to  our  contin- 
uing space  program. 

So  that  all  Members  might  have  the 
benefit  of  this  fine  article,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point:      , 
A  View  Prom  the  Hill 
(By  Congressman  Jebrt  L.  Pettis  (R- 
Callf.)   as  told  to  Lou  Davis ) 

(Note. — How  do  the  airlines  pilot,  air  car- 
rier Industry  and  transpwrtatlon  system  look 
to  a  former  airline  pilot,  business  executive 
and  now  Congressman?  Representative  Jerry 
L.  Pettis  is  aU  of  these  smd  he  offers  some 
timely  comments  from  his  Capitol  Hill 
perch.) 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  sat  in  the 
left  and  right  seat  of  an  airliner.  But  the 
tine  perspective  that  position  gave  one  has 
never  left  me.  It  has  helped  me  in  every 
endeavor.  And  I  think  that  every  man  who 
sits  up  front  on  the  flight  deck  has  a  van- 
tage point  for  viewing  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  that  other  men  will  never 
know  or  value. 

As  I  look  downstream,  seeing  the  things 
that  we're  doing  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration— earth  orbiting  satellites,  space 
shuttles,  etc — I  think  we  find  ourselves  In- 
volved in  trying  to  shape  a  transportation 
system  that  even  the  airline  pilot  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  in  the  decade  of  the  70s. 
Being  recently  privileged  to  sit  on  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  offered 
an  exciting  prospect  of  things  to  come  that 
should  thrill  the  most  pessimistic  of  men. 

As  I  think  back  to  my  days  at  United  when 
I  started  to  fly  the  line,  I  would  have  called 
anyone  insane  or  "nutty"  who  ever  hinted 
of  the  things  we  consider  practical  and  rou- 
tine today.  I  mean  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good:  the  problems  of  the  jet  age  as  well  as 
the  advantages;  the  promise  of  supersonic 
travel  as  well  as  the  threat  of  degrading 
man's  environment  with  noise  and  air  pol- 
lution. 

Right  now.  In  the  space  program,  we  are 
contemplating  flying  manned  vehicles  that 
will  give  us  space  shuttle  service  within  a 
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few  years.  And,  from  there,  we  will  just  begin 
to  broaden  our  horizons  to  anywhere  on 
earth  and  into  space.  The  planet's  the  limit — 
almost  any  planet  within  our  galaxy. 

Sitting  here,  comfortably  and  casually  in 
the  space  age.  I  also  remember  how  the  air- 
line pilot  has  had  to  fight  for  the  technology 
that  he  knew  was  available,  for  the  equip- 
ment that  was  efficient,  safe  and  practical, 
and  for  facilities  that  were  needed  to  make 
air  travel  safer.  I  cannot  help  but  contrast 
those  days  and  those  problems  with  the  way 
it  is  in  the  space  program  today.  The  astro- 
nauts are  an  integral  part  of  the  team,  their 
voices  are  heard  and  accepted.  I  cannot  help 
but  marvel  at  the  total  effort,  the  vast  army 
of  technicians,  scientists,  engineers  and  as- 
tronauts manning  the  space  program  that 
brought  the  three  Apollo  Xin  astronauts 
back  to  earth  This  was  the  acme  of  team- 
work. 

In  aviation  and  airline  operations,  the 
pilot  has  not  always  been  welcome  in  the 
planning,  in  the  accident  Investigation  oper- 
ation. More  often  than  not — before  ALPA 
demonstrated  Its  value — decisions  were  too 
often  made  by  company  executives,  groimd- 
bound  marketeers,  economists  and  engineers. 
Highest  values  have  been  placed  upon  eco- 
nomics, competition  between  companies,  etc. 

Now,  I  don't  decry  competition.  I'm  Just 
saying  that  all  too  often  the  feelings  and 
pleas  of  the  professionally  trained  air  crew 
have  been  subordinated  to  other  considera- 
tions. 

I  think  the  AjjoUo  xm  accident  has  re- 
newed public  interest  in  getting  from  here 
to  there  safely  by  air.  Passengers  don't  Iden- 
tify their  reactions  directly  to  the  moon 
space  flights.  But  I  do  believe  they  say  to 
themselves,  when  they  fly,  say  from  here  to 
Los  Angeles:  "I,  too,  am  defying  gravity.  I 
too  wonder  how  safe  that  Sight  will  be.  And, 
If  something  goes  wrong,  is  the  total  system 
as  efficient  as  that  which  brought  ApoUo  XIII 
back  to  earth?" 

Judging  from  the  public  chatter  these 
days,  he  or  she  might  very  well  wonder  If 
everything  that  can  be  done  is  being  done 
to  make  that  flight  completely  safe;  many 
wonder  If  there  has  been  a  compromise 
somewhere  along  the  Une,  one  ever  so  small; 
and  might  well  ask  If  the  people  In  charge — 
whether  they  be  company  management,  air 
crew  In  command,  the  PAA  or  others — are 
settling  for  a  statistical  level  of  safety  that, 
with  a  little  more  effort  or  teamwork,  could 
be  reduced. 

Just  recently,  coming  back  from  Florida, 
our  Jet  transport  broke  out  of  the  overcast 
at  about  1,500  feet  on  the  approach  to  Dulles 
airport.  There  off  the  left  wing  was  a  small 
airplane.  I  don't  know  if  our  pilot  knew  he 
was  there  or  If  the  pilot  of  the  other  plane 
knew  we  were  there.  The  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  a  system  to  Identify  traffic  m  a 
more  accurate  and  positive  way  is  one  of  the 
common  problems  worrying  me  today. 

I'm  not  on  the  committee  concerned  with 
th.s  matter,  but  let  me  tell  you:  Whether 
you're  a  private  pilot  or  an  airline  pilot  or  a 
passenger  in  an  airliner  or  a  private  plane, 
you've  got  to  know  that  this  Is  a  critical 
problem  and  we'd  better  solve  It. 

We  have  the  technolog^y  now,  the  technical 
ability  to  solve  the  problem.  Gosh!  If  we  can 
provide  a  crew  escape  system  on  top  of  a 
space  command  module  that  wlU  eject  astro- 
nauts to  safety  If  something  goes  awry  dur- 
ing the  rocketing  blastoff,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  keep  an  airliner  away  from 
another  aircraft.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  harness 
the  same  brains  and  talent  that  took  us  to 
the  moon  and  has  sent  unmanned  craft  on 
tours  of  the  planets. 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  said  a  decade  ago 
that  we'd  land  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring 
him  back  safely  to  earth  before  1970,  I  said: 
•That's  political  malarky."  1  was  wrong  and 
he  was  right.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
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we  did  it.  There  were  jlUlons  of  problems. 
There  were  counties*  blank  walls.  But,  when 
we  applied  the  brainpower  of  American 
science  in  the  various  fields — metallurgy, 
space  physics,  fuels,  biology,  environmental 
control,  aerodynamics,  etc, — whatever  the 
problems  were,  they  were  licked. 

Why  not  do  the  same  thing  with  the  na- 
tion's airways  system?  Why  not  get  a  first- 
class  team,  Including  pilots,  and  see  tb'*  the 
chances  for  mid-air  collisions  are  almost  non- 
existent by  1980.  We  need  goals  and  the  re- 
sources to  meet  them,  as  was  the  case  with 
NASA'S  mission. 

We  must  get  to  work  using  satellites  for 
air  and  surface  navigation  over  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — and  right  away! 
They  will  make  it  possible  to  pinpoint  air- 
craft positions  within  60  feet. 

We  must  provide  the  best  planes  that  ad- 
vanced technology  can  produce,  the  best 
electronics  and  all-weather  navigation  sys- 
tems to  achieve  air  travel's  full  potential 
with  safety  and  reliability. 

Some  of  our  government  agencies,  trade 
groups  and  operators  may  not  agree  with  me 
on  this.  Here  too,  sometimes  I  think  too 
many  fellows  sitting  in  bureaus  ought  to  get 
out  on  the  firing  line,  get  closer  to  realistic 
and  creative  people  and  find  out  what  they're 
really  sa>'lng  and  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  Instead  the  tendency  Is  to  judge  from 
a  Washington  desk-top  and  take  the  conven- 
tional way  out  by  leamng  on  the  old  bromide, 
saying:  "Well,  you  know  things  move  slowly 
around  here.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
budgets  approved,  you  know." 

OKI  Granted  that  Is  often  so.  But  my 
point  is,  they  dont  have  to  take  time. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1966  1  was  told 
that  certain  things  could  not  be  done — could 
never  be  done.  They  told  me  a  committee  or 
a  commission  could  never  t>e  atwltshed  after 
it  had  been  established.  I've  been  able  to 
abolish  the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers.  It  took  an  act  of  Congress 
and  a  lot  of  my  time  but  it  was  long  overdue. 
As  a  result  of  that  success,  pongress  is  going 
to  take  a  long  look  at  a  lot  of  other  commis- 
sions and  committees  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Maybe  we'll  get  rid  of  a  lot 
of  expense  and  deadwood  in  the  process. 

We  need  the  same  approach  to  our  air 
transportation  system.  I'm  not  damning  the 
FAA,  I'm  just  saying  that  the  longer  people 
and  organizations  are  established  in  Wash- 
ington, the  easier  It  is  to  become  comfort- 
able In  going  along  with  the  system.  When 
they  tell  me  It  can't  be  done  or  that  it's 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  or  it's  inadequate, 
what  they  are  really  saying  Is:  "Look  at  all 
the  tilings  we  would  have  to  do  to  make  It 
work." 

Maybe  critics  do  have  a  point.  Satellites 
may  not  have  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
may  not  be  perfect.  But,  we've  proved  the 
concept  to  be  good.  Let's  get  with  It  and  de- 
velop It.  Let's  get  to  NASA  and  say:  "Hey 
you  guys  who  are  experts  with  these  birds, 
what  do  we  have  to  do  to  make  satelUtes 
functional  and  reliable  for  this  punxise: 
How  long  will  it  take  and  what  wUl  It  cost?  " 
Should  we  wait  until  they  are  perfected, 
we'll  not  get  them. 

Some  people  come  back  and  say  the  air- 
ways problem  is  different  from  NASA's  mis- 
sion. Airways  exist  now!  They  are  antiquated 
and  Inadequate.  They're  In  place  and  oper- 
ating Just  as  are  railroad  tracks.  Planes  must 
continue  to  use  them,  even  while  they're 
being  modified.  We  can't  shut  down  long 
enough  to  install  a  brand  new  system.  All 
that  is  true.  But  this  argument,  strong  as  it 
is.  doesn't  hold  water.  We  build  railroads  and 
highways  without  stopping  trains  and  auto 
traffic — we   can   do   the  same  with   airways. 

What  we  need  are  can-do  fellows  who  have 
not  known  the  words  "It  can't  be  done." 

The  only  reason  we  placed  men  on  the 
moon  In  10  years  and  brought  them  back  was 
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because  we  contraciea  Uie  ouainess  to  pri- 
vate concerns  who  said:  "Yes.  It  can  be 
done."  NASA's  role  was  to  serve  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  project. 

I  believe  the  FAA  should  go  this  route.  It 
should  seek  help  of  scientists  ar.d  industry 
In  contracting  the  work.  We  need  to  break 
away  from  the  bonds  of  the  long-established 
system  composed  of  World  War  II  equip- 
ment. 

Now  that  the  airports/airways  legislation 
Is  becoming  law,  it's  a  start  Is  the  right 
direction.  Its  a  far  cry  from  what  we're  ulti- 
mately going  to  have,  but  it's  a  start.  Thank- 
fully, it  looks  like  we  are  finally  breaking 
away  from  our  cocoon  of  lethargy  and  bu- 
reaucratic restraints. 

Now  I'd  like  to  see  us  undertake  one  gi- 
gantic evaluation  of  the  total  transportation 
system.  Let  us  truly  measure  the  pluses  and 
the  minuses,  get  away  from  the  habit  of 
patching  a  leaky  roof.  Once  we  know  what 
we're  dealing  with  and  what  our  realistic 
goals  are.  then  we  should  proceed  with  Im- 
plementation on  the  long  haul. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety are  satisfied.  We  must  have  an  Idea  as 
to  how  many  people  there  are  and  how  many 
there  will  be  that  need  service.  We  have 
demographic  studies  for  the  whole  world; 
let's  use  them  as  part  of  the  projection 
process. 

And  now,  you  may  ask,  if  I  were  a  pilot 
today,  still  flying  the  line,  what  would  be 
of  prime  concern  to  me? 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  as  I  talk  with 
my  old  buddies,  is  that  they  do  not  have 
the  same  verve  for  their  Jobs  today  as  they 
did  when  I  was  a  pilot.  I  know  that  we  are 
much  older,  but  I've  made  allowances  for 
that.  There's  something  else,  I  believe,  that 
causes  It.  That  has  to  do  with  retirement. 
Sixty  years  of  age  is  no  time  or  age  at 
which  man  was  meant  to  be  put  to  pasture. 
Particularly,  where  Intellectual  and  mental 
capabilities  are  concerned.  Pilots  are  at  their 
best  at  this  period.  Some  of  the  greatest 
novels,  some  of  the  most  creative  works  have 
been  done  after  the  age  of  60.  We  must  do 
something  about  this.  We  must  provide  the 
men  who  fly  the  airliners  with  a  challenge 
that  Is  commensurate  with  their  talent  and 
resourcefulness — at  a  time  when  they  should 
have  the  best  years  of  their  lives  a;^ead  of 
thMm. 

Some  of  the  sharpest  men  In  Congress 
today  are  over  60. 

If  a  man  is  60.  if  he  is  physically  able  to 
go  out  and  play  a  hard  set  of  tennis  or  36 
holes  of  golf,  it's  not  fair  to  boot  him  out 
of  the  cockpit.  We  have  a  reservoir  of  some 
of  the  brightest  minds  In  the  nation  and 
we're  saying  we  have  no  use  for  them.  Society 
must  not  be  denied  the  value  and  the  benefits 
of  their  talents. 

The  public  generally  admires  an  airline 
pilot.  He  represents  stability,  confidence  with 
the  right  mix  of  foresight.  Insight  and  fear- 
lessness. He  l3  a  good  citizen.  I  hear  It  every- 
where I  go — all  the  time.  I  ride  the  airlines 
more  now  than  I  used  to  when  I  was  a  pilot. 
There  is  high  respect  for  the  pilot's  ability 
to  solve  problems,  for  his  dexterity,  his  phys- 
ical health  and  his  mental  capabilities  and 
attitude.  I  Include  all  the  crew  members  In 
this  statement — Including  those  wonderful 
girls  in  the  cabin  who  make  fiylng  so  pleasant 
under  sometimes  trying  conditions. 

There  are  few  positions  of  responsibility  in 
this  country  where  as  much  value  In  human 
lives  and  In  corporate  Investment  rests  with 
the  performance  of  two  to  three  men.  Having 
been  an  airline  pilot,  an  airline  executive, 
an  owner  of  a  business,  an  educational  fi- 
nance officer  and.  now,  a  public  servant  In 
Congress.  I  know  of  no  other  profession  that 
carries  so  much  responsibility  as  is  assigned 
to  the  airline  pilot  and  flight  crew. 
The  country  needs  you.  We  all  need  you. 
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HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually 
a  statewide  essay  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
on  "What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  It  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  winning  essays  of  six  of  the 
State  winners  who  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Next  week,  these  winners, 
along  with  others  from  Nebraska,  will 
travel  to  Washington  to  see  their  Gov- 
ernment in  operation  as  part  of  their 
prize  for  submitting  winning  essays. 

The  essays  follow : 

Information 

My  name:  Mary  Harding,  age:  15.  grade: 
sophomore,  school:    Crete  High   School. 

Name  of  parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TTiomas  E 
Harding,  Pleasant  Dale,  Nebraskil. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Seward 
Coimty  Rural  Public  Power  District.  Seward. 
Nebraska.  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Electric  Association. 

XLBCTRicrrr  means  extra  living 

The  city,  with  all  of  Its  traffic  engineers 
and  bustling  around,  has  always  had  the  rep- 
utation of  a  place  of  modern  conveniences 
and  progressive  utilities.  However,  Uving  In 
the  city  many  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  farm  Is  an  18th  century  Institution. 
About  a  year  ago,  our  family  moved  to  the 
farm,  and  I  began  to  have  a  different  view- 
point of  country  living,  but  also,  I  really  be- 
gan to  appreciate  the  services  of  the  electric 
company. 

People  who  live  in  the  country  are  work- 
ing people,  and  when  they  do  get' spare  time, 
they  like  to  be  In  pleasant  surroundings  to 
really  enjoy  themselves.  Electricity  gives 
them  extra  living  space,  extra  living  time, 
and  It  transforms  work  Into  hobby. 

The  drudgery  of  past  farm  eras  has  di- 
minished greatly,  thanks  to  electricity.  And 
because,  llfp  has  been  made  a  little  less  work 
and  a  littlfc  more  live,  the  farmer  has  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  this  coun- 
try's greatest  assets— the  fresh,  clean  co»in- 
tryslde. 

Alter  a  day  of  hard  work,  there  Is  more 
time  to  relax  and  do  things  one  enjoys.  The 
day  no  longer  ends  at  dark  and  neither  do 
the  activities.  At  the  flick  of  a  switch,  celebri- 
ties from  all  over  the  world;  soft,  sweet 
music  from  the  nation's  finest  bands;  and 
the  laughter  and  tragedies  of  the  greatest 
playwrights  are  brought  to  the  farmers'  own 
livmgroonjs.  The  world  Is  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  farmer  by. 

And  the  housewife  of  the  country  no  longer 
is  limited  In  her  spare  time,  thanks  to  elec- 
tricity. Washing,  ironing,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  cleaning  time  are  cut  drastically  nn^i 
quality  Is  Improved  greatly  aUowlng  the  con- 
venience of  city  living  amid  the  beauty  of  a 
country  location. 

Water,  once  a  heavy  burden  In  the  routine 
of  a  farm,  no  longer  presents  a  problem.  The 
animal  tanks  are  filled  by  lifting  the  lever  to 
an  electric  pump,  and  In  winter  the  water 
remains  water  because  there  is  an  electric 
tank  heater  In  the  tank.  In  the  house,  ample 
water,  both  hot  and  cold,  is  there  for  the 
kitchen,  utility  room,  and  bath.  Remember 
that  last  steaming  bath?  Remember  the 
buckets  of  water  you  didn't  have  to  carry  to 
the  stove  to  heat  and  then  to  the  tub — also 
remember  the  backache  you  didn't  get  from 
lifting  aU  that  water. 


At  night,  the  last  check  around  the  yard 
is  much  safer  because  of  the  big  yard  lamp 
Carefully  planned  lighting  on  the  patio  can 
extend  the  house  to  the  outdoors  to  take 
advantage  of  cooling  breezes  on  warm  sum- 
mer nights — even  bring  the  dinner  to  the 
patio  free  of  bugs  now  that  there  are  special 
bulbs  for  that  purpose. 

Electricity  has  liberated  the  farmer  as  a 
slave  of  the  weather.  The  wilting  heat  of  the 
summer  and  the  freezing  cold  of  the  winter 
no  longer  make  life  miserable.  An  electric 
cooling  and  heating  system  has  given  the 
family  of  the  farm  control  over  their  climate 
and  has  even  regulated  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture In  their  home. 

Now  that  we  have  moved  to  the  country, 
I  have  realized  the  really  Important  role 
electricity  plays  In  twentieth  century  farm 
life.  Electricity  gives  extra  power  to  work  and 
extra  beauty  to  play.  Electricity  keeps  the 
farmer  Informed  and  brings  them  entertain- 
ment. The  necessities  of  everyday  Life  have 
been  changed  from  drudgery  to  simple, 
pleasant  routine  due  to  electricity.  Electricity 
adds  space  and  time  to  farm  life — electricity 
means  extra  living. 


Information 
My   Name:    Svisanna  Von  Essen,   age:    16. 
grade:     Sophomore,    school:     Pender    Hl«h 
School.  ^ 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  H. 
Von  Essen,  Emerson,  Nebraska  68733. 

Contestant    sjxsnsored    by    the    Northeast 
Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Em- 
erson.   Nebraska.    In    cooperation    with    the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association. 
the  value  or  rural  electrification  in  oim 

HOME    AND    COMMUNITT 

As  the  farmer  throws  back  a  mound  of 
quilts  and  gets  out  of  bed.  he  shivers.— the 
house  Is  ley  cold.  Dressing  quickly,  he  Ughts 
a  kerosene  lantern  and  hurries  out.  palls 
In  hand,  to  milk  the  cows.  Meanwhile,  his 
wife  must  pump  water  and  light  a  fire  In  the 
wood  burning  stove  In  order  to  prepare 
breakfast.  Sound  farfetched?  Well,  this  Is 
merely  a  description  of  life  In  rural  America 
In  the  "good  old  days "  before  Willie  Wlred- 
hand  came  to  do  the  farmer's  chores  the  elec- 
tric way.  Such  modern  Innovations  as  elec- 
tric blankets,  electric  heat,  dusk-to-dawn 
automatic  lights,  milking  machlnee,  pree- 
stire  water  systems,  and  electric  ranges  are 
now  available  to  every  farm  In  our  area, 
thanks  to   rural   electrification. 

Electricity  Is  the  keystone  of  modern  farm 
machinery  and  methods.  It  has  enabled  a 
farmer  to  Increase  both  the  productivity  of 
his  acres,  and  the  size  of  his  operation.  Live- 
stock farming,  particularly,  has  been  changed 
In  many  ways.  Today's  farmer  need  only 
stand  by  and  watch  while  a  push-button 
feeding  system  does  his  work  for  him.  He 
is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  wind  for 
pumping  water.  If  his  water  system  Is  elec- 
trically controlled,  his  livestock  will  always 
have  an  abundant  supply.  Electrically  heated 
barns  can  greatly  reduce  losses  of  newborn 
animals.  Rural  electrification  has  also  Intro- 
duced Into  our  area,  some  entirely  new 
aspects  of  livestock  farming,  such  as  dairy- 
ing. 

Grain  farming,  too,  has  been  aided  by 
rural  electrification.  When  there  Is  a  lack 
of  moisture,  the  farmer  is  able  to  Irrigate 
his  crops,  using  power  supplied  by  his  rural 
public  power  district.  At  harvest  time,  he 
can  rest  assured  that  his  grain  wlU  not  spoil 
If  he  has   an   electric   drying   bin. 

Willie  Wlredhand  Is  also  the  farm  wife's 
best  friend.  Through  rural  electrification  she 
Is  able  to  enjoy  the  same  modern  conven- 
iences as  her  city  counterpart.  The  drudgery 
of  washday  has  been  eliminated  by  the  auto- 
matic washer,  dryer,  and  electric  Iron.  Food 
preparation  has  been  simplified  by  the  elec- 
tric   range,  refrigerator,   eind  home   freezer, 
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plus  a  myriad  of  other  appliances  Even 
cleaning  house  has  been  made  much  easier. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  other  changes 
In  the  home,  from  which  the  entire  family 
has  benefited.  Electric  heat,  air  conditioners, 
dehumldlflers,  and  pressure  water  systems 
have  made  life  more  comfortable  for  every- 
one. The  television,  radio,  and  the  record 
player,  provide  opportunities  for  entertain- 
ment and  education. 

Rural  electrification  benefits  the  commu- 
nity as  well  as  the  farm  home.  Several  towns 
purchase  their  electric  power  directly  from 
the  rural  public  power  district,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  need  for  maintaining  their  own 
power  plant.  The  electrification  system,  and 
the  demand  for  new  appliances  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  repair  service,  provides  employ- 
ment for  a  number  of  persons.  In  addition, 
the  time  saved  by  a  farmer  and  his  family 
through  the  use  of  electricity  allows  them  to 
participate  more  fully  In  community  affairs. 

Rural  electrification  has  brought  electricity 
to  the  farmer,  and  today,  it  Is  one  of  his 
most  valuable  tools.  It  has  given  many  com- 
forts to  his  family,  and  helped  the  area  It 
serves.  Rural  electrification  can  say  with  pride 
"Willie  Wlredhand  does  your  chores  the 
electric  way." 

INl^)RMATION 

My  name;  Jim  Say.  age:  16,  grade:  Sopho- 
more,  school:    Norfolk   Senior   High   School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Say, 
R.  R.  #2.  Norfolk,  Neb.  68701. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Elkhom  Rural 
Public  Power  District,  Battle  Creek,  Nebraska, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

THE   VALtTE   OF    RXTaAL    ELECTRinCATION    TO    OtJE 
HOME    AND    COMMtTNTTT 

A  morning  during  the  year  of  1970,  in  a 
remote  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  TTnlted 
States  reveals  a  farmer  awakening  early  to 
prepare  for  working  In  his  field  the  entire 
day.  His  wife  will  begin  cleaning  the  house, 
a  chore  taking  at  least  one  week,  since  rela- 
tives are  coming  to  visit.  This  couple  does 
not  have  electricity  on  their  farm. 

Electricity  has  made  farming  rely  more  on 
planning.  In  place  of  sweating.  On  an  aver- 
age farm  It  can  be  put  to  over  400  different 
uses.  Mostly  due  to  electricity  a  farmer  can 
produce  six  times  as  much  today  as  one 
could  150  years  ago.  Larger  farms  are  now 
poeslbile.  In  the  last  half  century  the  average 
size  ot  farms  has  Increased  by  30%. 

Almost  every  facet  of  farming  and  ranch- 
ing now  depends  on  electrical  tools.  One  ex- 
ample Is  the  dairy  Industry,  where  sanitation 
Is  Important.  Cows  can  be  milked  by  elec- 
trical machinery  over  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  best  human  milker  could,  even  including 
the  time  taken  to  olean  the  equipment.  With 
electricity  to  pump  fresh  water  and  to  bring 
feed,  milk  production  has  Increased  by  20%. 

Other  ranchers  have  also  repKJrted  greater 
profits  after  using  electricity.  A  farmer  In 
southern  Nebraska,  using  modem  equip- 
ment, spent  only  one  hour  dally  caring  for 
his  hogs.  Over  10%  of  all  poultry  brooding  In 
Nebraska  also  requires  tise  of  electricity. 

The  rural  housewife  has  likewise  benefited 
greatly  from  electrical  Installation  In  the 
home.  Electric  lighting  provides  sufficient 
Illumination  without  unnecessary  heat.  Ap- 
pliances such  as  Irons,  ovens,  refrigerators, 
and  freezers  have  become  Indispensable, 
while  such  conveniences  as  vacuum  clean- 
ers, mixers,  washers,  and  driers  have  saved 
even  more  work.  Some  appliances  have  elim- 
inated over  90%  of  the  labor  needed  pre- 
viously. 

The  chief  advantage  of  electricity  are 
convenience,  efficiency,  and  low  cost.  Over 
98%  of  the  farms  In  Nebraska  have  electric- 
ity. Illustrating  the  availability  of  electrifi- 
cation In  rural  areas.  Electricity  has  no  com- 
bustion by-products  as  those  of  fuels,  offer- 
ing cleaner  and  safer  living  conditions.  This 
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properly  has  encouraged  manufacturers  to 
turn  to  electricity  to  lessen  air  pollution. 
Nomina!  cost  Is  shown  by  the  expense  of 
electric  heating  used  by  a  typical  rural  fam- 
ily during  a  severe  winter,  which  was  less 
than  $200  monthly.  Soybean  growers  are  re- 
ceiving more  profits  by  processing  their  crops 
by  themselves  with  electric  machinery.  Chick- 
en feed  can  be  ground  at  a  cost  of  only  five 
cents  a  ton. 

The  modern  farmer  wUl  face  the  future 
with  a  growing  dependence  on  electricity. 
To  meet  the  resulting  greater  demand  re- 
searchers are  developing  new  agricultural 
machines  utilizing  electricity  One  of  these 
recently  produced  Implements  Is  an  experi- 
mental tractor  called  the  EXT.  powered  by 
six  lead-acid  rechargeable  batteries.  Capable 
of  plowing,  the  estimated  price  of  this  type 
of  machine  Is  as  little  as  $1,000.  With  ma- 
chines of  this  nature  the  farm  and 
community  of  the  future  will  probably  de- 
psnd  entirely  on  electricity  as  a  source  of 
energy. 

Information 

My  Name:  Mary  Cech.  age:  16,  grade: 
Junior,  school:   Clarkson  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  8. 
Cech.  R.  R.  No.  1.  Clarkson.  Nebraska 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Comhusker 
Public  Power  District,  Columbus.  Nebraska, 
In  coop>eratlon  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association. 

WHAT     RtTRAL     ELECTRIFICATION     MEANS     TO     MX 
AND    MT    COMMtTNTTT 

I'll  admit  It.  I  was  born  a  non-believer, 
but  can  you  really  blame  me?  Almost  any 
youth  of  today  first  found  himself  In  a 
family  already  conveniently  "set"  with  elec- 
tricity. Certainly,  I  depended  on  It  for  many 
comforts,  but  as  for  the  bAlef  that  It  Is  a 
necessary,  even  vital  part  of  today's  rural 
life  was  another  thing,  and  one  that  I 
seldom  cared  to  think  of. 

And  then  the  "lights  went  out"  for  a 
short  time  due  to  an  electrical  storm.  Much 
to  my  dismay  those  grave  necessities  such 
as  the  electric  toothbrush,  h&lr-dryer.  and 
hair  curler  ceased  to  function.  Panic!! 

For  supper  all  to  be  had  was  cold  beUo- 
ney  and  potato  chips,  and  then  I  singed 
my  hair  while  playing  a  game  of  cards  (the 
only  means  of  entertainment)  by  candle- 
light. That  did  Itll  I  complained  of  all  my 
hardships  to  my  dad. 

He  told  me  all  my  sufferings  were  absurd, 
because  electricity  was  used  for  far  more 
Important  things  than  convenience  equip- 
ment. I  miist  have  not  looked  very  con- 
vinced, for.  a  day  or  two  after  the  storm, 
he  took  me  to  my  uncle's,  the  dairy  farmer. 
I  saw  all  the  electrical  equipment  he  needed, 
ranging  from  the  milkers  to  huge  coolers. 
Dad  got  tricky  and  had  me  milk  one  threat- 
ening old  Jersey  by  hand.  After  milking  one 
quart,  I  was  exhausted  and  truly  realized 
the  need  for  electric  machines  here. 

Dad  told  me  I  hadn't  seen  It  all  yet,  and 
gritting  my  teeth,  we  proceeded  to  a  neigh- 
boring farm  with  seemingly  miles  of  cattle. 
I  saw  the  Intricate  electric  feeders  and  wa- 
tering systems  In  function.  Electricity  cer- 
tainly made  this  place  hum  also. 

I  was  almost  cured.  Almost,  because  1 
made  the  mistake  of  telling  my  dad  that  I 
guessed  electricity  was  Important  for  feed- 
ers and  milkers  but  It  didn't  pertain  to 
crop  farmers  very  much. 

Well,  away  we  went  again,  to  various  Ir- 
rigation and  auger  systems  and  several  dry- 
ing bins.  I  was  Informed  that  without 
this  equipment,  the  crop  farmer  could  never 
except  a  maximum  yield  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor. 

I  was  convinced.  I  now  know  electricity 
Is  not  Just  a  convenience  measure.  Thanks 
to  my  dad,  I  found  that  electricity  has  be- 
come a  vital  necessity  to  every  farmer, 
large  or  small,  crop  or  livestock. 
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And  even  I,  one  of  those  "carefree"  teen- 
agers, have  become  a  believer!  A  believer  In 
rural  electrification. 

Information 

My  name:  Clyde  W.  Marr,  age:  16,  grade: 
Junior,  school:   Rosalie  Public  Schools. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  A. 
Marr,  Rosalie.  Nebraska. 

Contestsmt  sponsored  by  the  Burt  County 
Public  Power  District.  Tekamah,  Nebraska, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

THE   VALUE    OF   EtTEAL   ELECTRIFICATION    IN    OUR 
HOME  AND  COMMUNITT 

Our  rural  electrification  system,  which  is 
dedicated  to  service,  has  made  possible  the 
modern  way  of  life  for  twenty  million  Amer- 
icans, ten  percent  of  our  nation's  population. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  rural  electric  customers 
are  located  on  farms  and  non-farm  resi- 
dences. The  rest  are  schools,  churches,  rural 
Industries  and  btisinesses. 

Rural  electrification  helps  our  home  and 
community  In  three  ways:  It  provides 
light,  power  and  heatlng-cooUng  tempera- 
ture control. 

I  live  on  the  farm,  so  I  know  firsthand  what 
electricity  means  in  providing  light.  My 
grandmother  relates  how,  when  my  father 
was  a  child,  farm  families  had  to  depend 
upon  kerosene  lamps  for  light.  When  chores 
were  delayed,  when  sows  farrowed  at  night, 
or  sick  animals  required  attention,  they  had 
to  rely  upon  kerosene  lanterns  for  light. 
Grandma  tended  her  babies  at  night,  pre- 
pared early  breakfasts  and  late  suppers  by 
dim,  smelly,  unsafe  lamplight.  < 

Today,  our  homes  are  electrically  lighted — 
completely,  dependably,  safely — thanks  to 
rural  electrification  service.  Farmstead  yard- 
lights  even  provide  outdoor  illumination 
thoughout  the  night  for  added  safety  and 
convenience.  At  night,  the  twinkling  of  myr- 
iad, friendly  dusk-to-dawn  seciu-lty  lights 
In  our  community  Is  a  beautiful,  reassuring 
sight  that  symbolizes  the  brightness  and  pro- 
tection that  electricity  provides  for  our  com- 
munity. 

Rural  electrification  provides  power  for 
doing  chores  and  performing  many  heavy 
tasks.  My  father  tells  us  about  his  boyhood 
days  when  farm  fanUlles  had  to  dei>end  upon 
handpower,  horsepower,  wlndpwwer,  or  gas- 
oline-driven motor  power  for  such  chores 
as  grinding,  elevating,  mixing,  and  conveying 
feeds,  pumping  water,  doing  family  washing 
and  countless  other  tasks  requiring  power. 
Today,  we  flip  a  switch  or  press  a  button,  and 
there  Is  Instant,  ample  power  for  doing  heavy 
chores — from  grinding  and  tniring  feeds  to 
operating  water  systems,  power  tools  and 
milking  machines,  doing  family  laundry,  or 
turning  Mother's  food  mixer.  Rural  electrifi- 
cation Is  Indeed  a  moving  force  In  our  lives! 

Rural  electrification  also  provides  tem- 
perature control.  Many  farm  homes  are 
heated  by  quiet,  clean,  economic  electricity, 
controlled  to  warm  one  room  or  the  entire 
ho\ise.  Other  homes  not  equipped  with  cen- 
tral electric  heat  have  supplementary  electric 
heating  units  to  provide  extra  heat  for  nurs- 
ery, bathroom  or  basement.  Electricity  also 
provides  quick,  dependable  temporary  heat 
for  farrowing  pens,  brooder  bouses  or  lamb- 
ing quarters.  Electric  heat  also  makes  possi- 
ble such  conveniences  as  water  heaters,  elec- 
tric stoves,  clothes  dryers,  ironers,  toasters 
and  numerous  other  household  appliances 

In  addition  to  heating,  electricity  also  pro- 
vides cooling  that  makes  possible  refrigera- 
tion, home  freezers  and  rural  locker  plants. 
Central  cooling  systems  temperature-control 
the  entire  bouse.  Smaller  room-slEe  alr- 
condltloners  provide  warm-weather  comfort 
for  many  families,  and  electric  fans  are 
found  IB  almost  every  home. 

Rural  Electrlcatlon  Is  Indeed  a  magic  wand 
that,  extended  throughout  oxir  community 
over  high  lines,  provides  light,  power,  and 
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heating-cooling  teihperature  contrcl.  thus 
trBnsformlng  our  farms  and  homes  def>end- 
ably.  conveniently,  lnex[)enslvely.  I  cannot 
envision  my  home  or  my  community  without 
this  precious  commodity — rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

Iktormation 

My  name:  Cindy  Schoeder.  age:  16,  grade: 
sophomore,  school:  David  City  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Schoeder,  RS..  it  I.  David  City.  Nebraska 
68632 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Butler  County 
Rural  Public  Power  District,  David  City,  Ne- 
braska. In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  EUectrlc  Association. 

THE    V.U.VE    or    aUBAL    ELECTRmCATlON    IN    OtJB 
HOSfE    AND    COMMrNPTT 

Those  were  the  good  old  dajrs? 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  heard  from  my 
grandparents  how  things  were  In  the  "good 
old  days."  Unforfmately  for  them,  electricity 
was  not  available  for  all  and  was  u^ed  by 
only  the  minority  of  the  people.  As  a  result 
they  were  without  many  of  the  luxuries  en- 
Joyed  by  most  of  us  today 

Uttle  did  I  know  that  a  spring  day  In  1966 
would  bring  me  a  taste  of  those  "good  old 
days."  Although  the  exact  date  was  March  22. 
It  seemed  very  little  like  spring.  The  temper- 
ature had  dropped  and  the  weatherman  had 
forecast  snow  Snow  Isn't  unusual  in  early 
spring,  so  the  day  began  as  any  other  day. 
However,  late  In  the  afternoon  the  sky  be- 
came overcast,  wet  snow  began  coming  down 
and  the  wind  Increased  tremendously  to  60 
and  75  miles  an  hour. 

As  we  were  finishing  dinner  dishes  that 
Tuesday  night,  we  had  a  power  failure,  due 
to  the  storm,  and  our  home  was  left  In  dark- 
ness. That  meant  studying  by  candlelight 
and  no  television.  It  would  be  a  dull  night. 
Due  to  these  circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol, our  whole  family  went  to  bed  early  for 
a  change.  The  "whole  family"  In  addition  to 
myself  Included  my  parents,  a  brother,  an 
older  sister  who  wsis  home  from  college  for 
"spring  vacation"'  and  my  grandmother  from 
out-of-state  who  was  visiting  at  the  time. 

Next  morning  when  we  awoke,  conditions 
hadnt  improved  as  we  had  hoped  but  were 
even  worse.  The  house  was  very  cold,  our 
hurried  breakfast  was  prepared  on  a  camp 
stove  and  we  were  without  the  usual  running 
water.  After  collecting  a  few  necessities,  we 
moved  to  our  Uttle  basement  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  as  It  was  warmer  there.  Instead  of  the 
one  day  we  had  anticipated,  we  lived  In  the 
basement  three  days. 

While  the  REA  crewmen  were  repairing 
damage  to  lines  and  light  poles  over  the  en- 
tire county,  time  passed  slowly  for  us  We  had 
plenty  of  hours  to  reflect  on  the  many  con- 
veniences we  enjoy  as  a  result  of  electricity. 
Even  grandmother  agreed  that  modern  life  Is 
much  more  enjoyable  than  that  of  davs  gone 
by. 

This  recollection  of  the  1966  blizzard  re- 
minds me  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
electricity  brings  to  my  home  and  my 
community. 

Uttle  did  people  realize  thlrty-flve  years 
ago  the  changes  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  better  known  as  the  REA. 
would  bring  about.  Their  lives  changed  as 
they  also  enjoyed  the  modem  faclUtlM^  pre- 
viously tised  only  by  city  residents.  Work  on 
the  farm  was  eased  for  both  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

The  electrical  system  brought  about  im- 
provements in  health,  nutrition,  education 
and  communication  for  the  farm  family. 
These  things  not  only  made  living  easier  but 
also  made  it  more  economical. 

As  the  REA  celebrates  its  thirty-fifth  an- 
niversary, consumers  are  experiencing  its 
many  benefits.  Electricity  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest bargains  in  the  family  budget,  and 
creates  more  free  time  for  good  times.  It  is 
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difficult  to  put  a  value  of  dollars  and  cents 
on  electricity  for  home  and  community,  but 
it  makes  a  good  life  better,  thanks  to  the 
REA. 


June  11,  1970 


"BIG  ED  JOHNSON" 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
Nation  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  three- 
time  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  who  had  18  years*  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Governor  Johnson  had  a  unique  ability 
to  analyze  and  foresee  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  were  presented.  While  he  was 
U.S.  Senator,  he  spoke  out  against  the 
United  States  sending  American  GI's 
into  Indochina.  I  think  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  again  reread  that 
speech  that  was  made  on  April  19,  1954, 
which  is  as  follows : 

Th^War  in  Indochina 
Mr  JoHNsoM  of  Colorado.  A  week  ago  I 
spoke  emphatically,  but  briefly,  against  the 
United  States  sending  American  ai"s  into 
the  mud  and  muck  of  Indochina  I  suggested 
then  that  in  a  few  days  I  would  present  fur- 
ther arguments  to  support  my  position.  My 
reason  then  and  my  reason  for  speaking  now 
was  and  Is  to  alert  the  American  people  with 
respect  to  the  dangers  faced  by  their  sons 
and  their  economy. 

This  present  crusade  to  send  troops  to 
Indochina,  with  Its  uncalculated  cost  for  an 
uncalctilated  result.  Is  the  moet  foolhardy 
venture  In  all  American  history.  It  Is  my 
guesB  that  It  would  mean,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, 500,000  American  casualties  and  a  very 
minimum  of  HOO  billion  of  borrowed  money. 
Plve  hundred  thousand  American  casual- 
ties is  a  staggering  contribution  to  ask  Amer- 
ican mothers  to  make  for  an  uncalculated 
risk.  That  fact  alone  should  sober  our  re- 
sponsible leaders.  But  1100  billion  of  addi- 
tional borrowed  monev  m«ftny  for  America 
a  25-cent  dollar  Instead  of  our  present  60- 
cent  dollar  and  an  economy  so  weak  that  It 
can  no  longer  give  leadership  to  a  distraught 
world  or  resist  communism  at  home  and 
abrocuL 

Such  a  war  could  last  10  years,  or  It  could 
touch  off  and  spawn  a  world  war  which  would 
have  to  be  fought  for  100  years  without  vic- 
tory. It  could  drive  the  brown  and  Malay 
rac«e  Into  the  arms  of  the  Communists  In  a 
solid  front  against  the  white  race  In  a  death 
struggle,  which  eventually  would  destroy  all 
civilization.  These  are  some  of  the  uncalcu- 
lated risks  of  the  proposal  to  fight  In  Indo- 
china. Let  them  be  calculated  before  we  move 
civilization  one  small  step  closer  to  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  of  world  disaster.  To  drift,  drift, 
drift,  drift  closer  and  ever  closer  to  this  flam- 
ing candle,  Uke  some  silly,  enchanted  moth. 
Is  almost  too  fantastic  for  human  minds  to 
contemplate. 

If  the  American  people  realized  the  near- 
ness of  war  In  Indochina,  they  would  rise  up 
as  one  man  and  stop  it.  America  Is  practically 
unanimous  against  sending  soldiers  or  sailors 
or  bombers  to  this  war  In  the  Jimglee. 

In  November  of  1962.  I  heard  E.  P.  Hoyt, 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Poet,  In  an  eloquent 
addrees  to  the  Denver  Rotary  Club,  say  that 
five  words  decided  the  election.  According  to 
Mr.  Hoyt,  when  Candidate  Elsenhower  said 
In  the  campaign,  "I  will  go  to  Korea,"  the 
Democrats"  goose  was  cooked.  The  political 


house  built  by  five  words  could  be  destroyed, 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  these  five 
words:  "Troops  will  go  to  Indochina."" 

The  other  day  a  Senator  whose  sound  Judg- 
ment I  respect  greatly  questioned  whether 
military  Intervention  by  the  United  States  In 
Indochina  would  not  give  Red  China  the  ex- 
cuse It  wants  also  to  Intervene.  There  are  no 
reasons  to  doubt  that  very  result.  When  we 
began  sending  billions  of  dollars  of  war  sup- 
plies to  the  French,  China  began  sending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  war  supplies  to  the  native 
rebels,  not  as  gifts  but  In  exchange  for  the 
faw  materials  which  China  needs  so  desper- 
ately. Of  course,  our  troops  will  be  more  than 
matched  In  numbers  by  their  troops.  Such  an 
American-Chinese  war  would  be  fought  not 
In  a  place  of  our  choosing,  but  In  China's 
backyard,  and  7,000  miles  from  the  shores  of 
America.  Most  certainly  the  advantages  are 
with  the  Communists;  the  disadvantages 
with  us.  I  can  almost  hear  the  chess-playing 
experts  In  the  Kremlin  snickering  over  our 
act  of  desperation  as  a  wonderful  strategic 
victory  should  we  commit  American  soldiers 
to  this  Jungle  war  In  support  of  white  man's 
colonialism. 

A  few  hours  ago  the  President  said  in 
Kentucky  that  regardless  of  how  this  war 
started.  It  was  now  the  free  world  versus 
communism.  I  wish  It  were  that  simple, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  fundamental 
contingencies.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  be 
realistic,  however,  and  take  Into  aooomit  the 
original  causes  of  the  rebellion  In  Indochina, 
as  well  as  the  full  Impact  and  results  which 
would  follow  our  intervention  In  this  up- 
rising of  the  native  population  against 
FYench  rule. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  says  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht  thinks  every  critic  Is  a  Communist. 
In  world  affairs,  our  diplomats  seem  also 
to  be  making  that  basic  McCarthy  error. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  sought  to 
arrive  at  some  positive  conclusion  about  the 
Indochina  Issues,  and,  In  all  honestly,  I  am 
unable  to  support  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ent conflict  between  the  French-supported 
Vietnam  and  the  rebel  Viet  Minh  Is,  In  truth, 
a  war  of  the  forces  of  freedom,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  forces  of  communism  on  the 
other  hand.  Soviet  communism,  with  Its 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual,  Is 
a  despicable  tyranny.  But  It  Is  not  the  only 
tyranny.  Unbridled  Imperialism,  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  that  says  the  strong  shall  devour 
the  weak,  the  "haves'"  shall  exploit  the  "have 
nots,"  is  no  less  despotic,  no  less  contempti- 
ble. Is  no  less  the  uncomprlsing  enemy  of  our 
American  principles  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  than  is  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

So  often  causes  are  confused  by  labels, 
and  labels  with  dogmas,  and  dogmas  with 
principles,  until  It  becomes  difficult  to  find, 
much  lees  to  evaluate,  the  fundamental  Is- 
sues. These  elements  are  distorted  even  more, 
by  careless  thinking  until  an  imlformed  peo- 
ple become  a  confused  people,  and.  In  the 
end,  a  dismayed  people  whose  own  Ignorance 
has  allowed  it  to  be  shabbily  used. 

Forces  are  at  work  to  get  this  Nation 
committed  to  war  In  Asia.  Some  of  these 
forces  we  know  to  be  our  enemies,  some 
of  them  we  recognize  as  our  real  friends. 
Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  arti- 
culate force  In  America  determined  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  But  because  it  Is  not  artic- 
ulate, do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
this  force  Is  not  present.  Congress  must  give 
it  a  voice  that  will  be  heard,  and  that  will  be 
heard  In  time  to  prevent  American  principles 
from  being  abandoned  and  the  United 
States  from  being  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  an  Imperialistic  colonial  war. 

Our  press  and  radio  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  pulled  no  punches,  have  left 
nothing  to  the  Imagination,  for  the  most 
part.  In  describing  Prance's  Indochina 
enemies,  the  Viet  Mlnh,  as  "the  Commu- 
nist forces."  This  war  has  been  going  on  for 
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nearly  8  years.  As  recently  as  5.  years  ago 
the  Viet  Mlnh  were  not  labeled,  even  by  the 
less  responsible  press,  as  Communists.  As 
recently  as  5  months  ago  they  were  not  so 
Identified,  even  by  the  French.  In  fact,  even 
90  days  ago  dispatches  from  Saigon  discreetly 
and  consistently  called  them  the  Commu- 
nist-led Viet  Mlnh,  but  never  the  Communist 
forces,  or  the  Communist  Viet  Mlnh.  At 
what  point,  and  to  what  degree,  has  this 
war,  which  every  record  shows  to  have  been 
a  war  for  freedom  and  Independence,  a  war 
against  Imperialism,  at  what  point  did  It 
suddenly  become  a  war  of  Oommvmlst  ag- 
gression? 

The  genesis  of  reasoning  lies  In  distin- 
guishing fact  from  fancy,  truth  from  un- 
truth. In  examining  the  whole  far-eastern 
question  I  have  tried  painstakingly  to  sub- 
stantiate each  belief  as  fact  before  relating 
it  in  terms  of  its  by-product,  before  evalu- 
ating It  In  terms  of  a  conclusion  that  may 
be  drawn  from  It. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  goes  to  bed  himgry 
every  night.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  most  of 
that  two-thirds  lives  in  Asia.  It  Is  no  less 
a  fact  that  commtmlsm  breeds  on  poverty 
and  want.  But  to  conclude,  uru-eservedly, 
that  all  Asia  Is  a  breeding  ground  for  com- 
munism Is  to  commit  a  folly  of  reasoning 
which,  from  the  start,  places  us  on  false 
premises. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  that  spiritual  forces  are  more 
potent  In  most  southeast  Asiatic  communi- 
ties than  political  forces,  and  that  these 
ancient  peoples,  of  strong  spiritual  convic- 
tions and  mature  cultures,  have  shown  a 
marked  reluctance  for  accepting  any  new 
political  ideas.  All  these  facts  have  been 
significant  deterrents  to  attempts  to  propa- 
gate Mr.  Marx's  materialism. 

Yet  It  Is  also  true  that  Asia  has  had  a 
belly  full  of  war,  and,  like  a  good  part  of 
our  western  world.  It  Is  seeking,  almost  des- 
perately, for  something  to  hold  onto,  some- 
thing that  will  spare  it  the  destruction  and 
misery  It  has  known  too  well  and  too  long. 
If  that  something  can  offer  the  faintest 
promise  of  hope  for  overcoming  the  manifold 
hardships  of  war  it  will  win  converts. 

Asia  is  in  revolution — revolution  against 
colonialism.  The  promulgation  of  what  we  In 
America  believe  are  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  every  man,  and  the  right  to  walk  as  equals 
with  dignity  in  the  world  community  is 
sweeping  Asia.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  French 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Bolivar's  great  cause  In  South  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  taken  Arm  root  In 
Asia  m  this  century.  Nationalism,  which  be- 
gan with  the  restive  forces  of  Sun  Yet  Sen 
In  China,  and  the  estat'.lshment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  Japan  has  swollen 
to  flood  tide  In  Asia  since  World  War  n.  The 
successful  independence  movement  of  Gan- 
dhi in  India,  the  successful  revolt  of  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Independence  of  Burma,  Pak- 
istan, and  the  Philippines,  are  but  manifes- 
tations of  the  revolution  against  colonialism 
In  Asia.  To  these  let  us  add  the  present  war 
In  Indochina,  which.  In  fact,  had  Its  start  al- 
most 30  years  ago. 

The  astonishing  victories  of  the  Japanese 
Army  In  China,  southeast  Asia,  and  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  taught  Asiatics  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Western  Powers  were  not 
Invincible,  for  there  is  no  denying  that  Ja- 
pan's sweep  was  Impressive,  If  not  decisive. 
Because  of  their  cultursil  and  religious  ten- 
ets, most  Asiatics  are  peace-loving  people, 
not  easUy  stirred  to  violence,  and  they  are  in- 
defaUgably  patient.  The  Inspiration  of  Ja- 
pan's success,  coupled  with  the  arms  pro- 
vided by  Japan's  surrender,  literally  all  over 
Asia,  supplied  the  two  essentials  for  these 
nationalist  movements  to  spring  into  action 
with  renewed  vigor.  It  was  largely  on  the 
crest  of  this  popular  tide  that  Mao  Tse  Tung 
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rode  to  final  victory  over  the  Kuomlntang 
and  Its  colonialist  allies.  Russia  was  not  a 
factor  in  Mao's  success;  In  fact.  It  did  noth- 
ing for  him  until  after  Chiang's  defeat. 

Colonialism  must  go  In  Asia.  Washington, 
tagged  successfully  by  ovir  enemies  as  the 
great  defender  of  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism, must  awaken  to  the  realities  of  the  cur- 
rent revolution  In  Asia  against  these  evils. 
Nationalism,  Inspired  originally  by  Amer- 
ica, U  being  thwarted  by  America,  with  the 
aggregate  effect  of  driving  Independence 
movements  to  Moscow  and  the  forfeit  of 
America's  traditional  role  as  freedom's  ref- 
uge. In  terser  language,  we  help  the  cause  of 
world  communism  by  failure  to  stand  solidly 
for  the  cause  ol  world  democracy.  In  fact.  In 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  Asiatics  and  Eu- 
ropeans, and  members  of  the  Arab  States 
as  well,  America  does  not  quite  know  what 
it  is  for,  and  only  faintly  what  It  is  against. 
In  our  appraisal  of  the  political  situation 
on  the  continent  of  Asia,  we  may  have  been 
susceptible  to  a  fundamental  error.  The  geo- 
metric theorem  which  declares  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
when  followed  In  the  very  Inexact  science  of 
politics,  demonstrates  clearly  the  rule  of 
logic  which  states  that  the  more  logically  one 
proceeds  from  an  illogical  premise,  the  more 
illogical  one  becomes. 

We  are  a  freedom-Inspired  Nation,  devoted 
to  the  tenets  of  democracy,  but  Communist 
China  makes  the  same  claim.  Shrewdly  China 
points  out  that  we  are  the  defenders  of  the 
white  man's  policy  of  exploitation,  and  as 
a  result  of  our  actions  the  natives  believe  this 
false  propaganda. 

When  It  comes  to  sending  our  troops  and 
treasure  half  way  around  the  world  to  fight 
in  defense  of  colonialism,  we  cannot  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  an  Asiatic  does 
not  know  any  more  about  us  than  we  do 
about  him.  The  penalty  Is  more  than  loss  of 
troops  and  treasure.  Infinitely  more. 

China,  culturally.  Is  the  dominant  force 
in  Asia.  More  than  perhaps  any  other  race, 
the  Chinese  are  the  businessmen  of  Asia,  are 
willing  to  be  the  entrepreneurs,  assume  fi- 
nancial risks,  and  be  the  shopkeepers — In 
fact.  In  many  commimltles  outside  China 
they  are  the  entire  middle  class. 

The  Chinese  are.  Indeed,  rugged  Indi- 
vidualists, with  a  rapacity  for  a  fast  buck 
that  is  almost  Instinctive.  As  a  people  who 
have  grown  up  with  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
poverty,  they  believe  poverty  to  be  the  worst 
of  all  evils;  that  wealth  can  overcome  all  Ills. 
Thus,  acquisitiveness,  amounting  at  times 
to  avarice,  is  a  somewhat  universal  Chinese 
characteristic,  and  hardly  one  which  lends 
Itself  to  communistic  regimentation.  Among 
their  more  endearing  qualities  are  wit.  a  high 
sense  of  cultural  vsJues,  philosophical  humor, 
and  a  zest  for  good  eating  when  they  can 
afford  It — a  somewhat  natural  manifestation 
of  a  people  that  knows  famine  too  well. 

Indochina  is  not  nearly  so  simple.  Massive 
China,  with  a  population  of  400  million  souls, 
has  two  principal  dialects,  and  two  main 
religious  currents,  and  Is  geographically  in- 
tact, if  not  Integrated,  with  well-defined 
borders  and  no  dominant  minority  element. 
Indochina  has  a  population  of  30  million 
people.  Is  one-twentieth  of  China  In  size,  has 
a  geographic  entity  of  3  political  states,  more 
than  a  dozen  languages  and  dialects,  half  a 
dozen  different  religions,  and  many  distinct 
racial  groups.  It  Is  a  country  of  great  topo- 
graphical contrasts,  from  hot  tropical  rice 
paddles  to  mountainous  savage  Jungle, 
through  much  of  which  no  man  has  passed. 
In  the  strange  amalgam  of  Its  contrasting 
population  Is  the  distinct  stratum  of  some 
3  million  Chinese  who  live  as  a  class  apart, 
well  Interlarded  into  the  economic  life,  but 
socially  aloof. 

As  a  producer  of  rice,  rubber,  tea,  coal,  cof. 
fee,  pepper,  teakwood,  and  Jute  for  export. 
It  Is  potentially  a  great  world  trader,  hav- 
ing much  of  the  world's  needs,  both  east 
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and  west  True,  there  Is  poverty,  abject  pov- 
erty.  In  the  crowded  river  deltas  of  the 
Mekong  and  the  Red  River,  but  potentially 
the  country  could  support  many  times  Its 
population  If  It  had  a  better  economy  and 
improved  transportation.  Its  public  health 
and  educational  levels  are  dismally  low— no 
tribute  to  Its  past  hundred  years  of  colonial 
existence.  It  has  been  charged,  in  fact,  that 
Prance  spent  three  times  as  much  Import- 
ing opium  into  the  country  than  was  spent 
on  schools — a  cha?fe»ii^ot  yet  refuted. 

We  gain  nothing  at  this  Juncture  by  find- 
ing fault  with  our  French  allies.  Yet  let  It  be 
said  again,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
the  true  French  patriot,  Indochina  has  been 
the  worst  administered  colonial  area  in  all 
Asia. 

Vietnam,  chief  of  the  three  Indochina 
states.  Includes  the  provinces  of  Cochin 
China  m  the  south,  Annam  In  the  center 
along  the  east  coast,  and  Tonkin  In  the 
north.  Of  these,  the  Annamese  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  They  come  from  an  old 
migration  which  had  Its  start  In  western 
China,  but  which  has  been  established  In  Its 
present  locale  since  1190  B.C.  Immediately 
interior  of  the  low  eastern  coastal  areas,  with 
their  Intensified  rice  culture  and  i-unnlng 
virtually  the  length  of  the  subcontinent,  is  a 
high  mountain  cordlUera,  Inhabited  by  abo- 
riginal tribes,  most  of  whom,  by  the  nature 
of  their  surroundings,  live  an  entirely  Inde- 
pendent existence  under  their  own  tribal 
authority.  The  Jungle  tribes  of  Indochina 
recognize  no  law  but  their  own;  and  that 
applies  alike  to  France,  Vietnam,  or  Viet 
Minh.  For  the  most  part,  these  people  live 
quite  oblivious  to  the  war  going  on  in  the 
coastal  areas.  So  long  as  they  are  assured 
that  the  masses  from  the  coast  will  not  come 
into  their  Jungle,  all  Is  well.  The  Jungle  is 
so  dense  In  places  that  a  machlnegun  burst 
from  Its  few,  narrow,  trails  will  not  pene- 
trate 30  yards,  all  of  which  makes  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  flght  a  war  of  mobility 
and  mass  fire  power.  Whoever  commands  the 
trails  commands  the  Jungle,  which  Is  to  say 
whoever  has  the  tribes  on  his  side  commands 
the  terrain. 

Tonkin,  the  northernmost  of  Vietnam's 
three  provinces,  comprises  both  mountains 
and  rich  river  delta.  It  has  good  deposits  of 
fine  anthracite  cr.%1,  copper,  manganese.  Iron, 
and  tungsten.  About  40  miles  north  is  the 
border  of  China,  and  Just  Inside  another 
forty-odd  miles,  the  ancient  trading  city  of 
Nannlng,  through  which  passes  all  the  sup- 
plies destined  for  the  Nationalist  forces  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh — paid  for  In  the  rice  and  coal 
of  Viet  Mlnh  Indochina,  about  seven-eighths 
of  the  total  area,  seized  from  the  French. 

In  Indochina  the  French  have  given  dlvlde- 
and-rule  full  expression.  There  Is  also  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Khmers,  Cambodia, 
lying  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  penin- 
sula; and  Laos,  entirely  landlocked,  nestled 
In  the  mountains  Just  north  of  It.  Cambodia, 
Its  people  mostly  of  Thai  origin,  Is  a  closely 
Integrated  community;  proud,  rich  In  all  the 
necessities  of  life,  with  a  glorious  ctiltural 
heritage  of  art,  music,  and  literature.  Its 
magnificent  sixth  century  temple  at  Ankor 
was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  These  p>eople  are  mostly  Buddhists,  a 
state  religion,  whose  loyal  subjects  are  both 
devout  and  disciplined  In  Its  powerful  hier- 
archy. There  Is  also  an  Isarak  tribal  minority 
whose  mystic  faith  strongly  resembles  the 
Brahmans.  The  religious  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochina  is  no  Insignificant  factor  as 
a  barrier  to  communism,  persoiUfylng,  as  It 
does,  spiritual  man  In  his  greatest  piety, 
with  cardinal  tenets  of  peace  and  interna- 
tional fellowship. 

Thus  far,  Laos  has  not  been  well  devel- 
oped by  the  French.  In  fact,  it  Is  probably 
the  only  nation  on  the  globe  which  has  not 
1  mile  of  railroad.  While  Its  teak,  gold,  and 
tin  resources  have  been  exploited  without 
means  of  getting  them  out  profitably,  Laot 
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still  Ues  In  the  realm  of  exploraUon  for  fu- 
ture pioneers.  The  Laotians  are  also  Bud- 
dhists, and  predominantly  of  Thai  origin.  De- 
spite the  avalanche  of  nervous  communiques 
that  came  out  of  Indochina  last  spring  about 
an  invasion  of  Laos  by  the  Communist  Viet 
Mlnh,  Its  people  demonstrated  neither  anxi- 
ety nor  concern.  In  fact,  there  Is  considerable 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Invasion  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  colonialists,  then  seek- 
ing, and  getting,  a  substantial  loan  from  the 
United  States,  on  the  strength  of  the  alleged 
threat  to  the  "sovereignty  of  poor  Laos." 

Several  months  ago  a  courageous  and 
aroused  group  In  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  not  Communists  either,  demanded 
that  their  government  come  to  peaceful 
terms  with  the  Viet  Mlnh  In  Indochina.  Due 
to  a  certain  amount  of  luck,  the  French 
Government  has  staved  off  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence on  this  question,  knowing,  perhaps, 
that  only  the  greatest  miracle  could  pre- 
vent Us  parliamentary  collapse  If  a  vote  were 
demanded.  Within  the  past  10  days  we  have 
been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  seeing  the 
French  Premier  and  the  French  Ministers 
slapped  and  abused  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
by  Frenchmen,  and  not  Communist  French- 
men, because  of  the  seemingly  determined 
attitude  of  the  present  goverimient  to  sus- 
tain a  war  that  every  Frenchman,  and  all 
France's  allies  save  one — the  administration 
In  Washington — knows  It  cannot  win.  France 
needs  and  seeks  desperately  a  way  In  which 
she  can  retire  with  some  honor,  without  be- 
ing confronted  with  complete  disintegration 
of  her  overseas  possessions.  In  a  nutshell, 
that  is  what  disturbs  the  remaining  French- 
men who  cling  to  the  Victorian  dream  of  a 
farflung  French  Empire. 

Yet  what  are  we  doing  about  It?  Are  we 
finding  France  a  way  "to  get  off  the  hook?" 
Are  we  helping  them  to  save  face  and  with- 
draw with  honor?  Or  are  we  giving  them  false 
encouragement  In  the  form  of  greater  and 
greater  and  greater  military  commitments? 
Last  week  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nations  of  the  Pacific,  and  then 
went  on  a  barnstorming  tour  of  France  and 
England,  In  a  grandiose  scheme  to  rally 
forces  to  a  course  of  collective  action  In  In- 
dochina. What  was  the  result?  All  of  us  know 
it  too  well.  Not  only  did  the  Philippines. 
India,  and  Japan  vote  it  down  unreservedly, 
but  England  and  France  herself  sent  the 
Secretary  of  State  home  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  wanted  no  part 
In  his  plan. 

Why  would  they  not  rally  with  us  in  a 
war  to  stop  Communist  aggression?  Simply 
because  they  know  that  the  war  In  Indo- 
china is  not  a  war  of  Communist  aggression. 
They  know  that  the  forces  opposing  France's 
colonial  rule  In  Indochina  are  Just.  They 
know  that  If  these  forces  are  getting  help 
from  Communist  China,  it  Is  because  the 
true  friends  of  freedom  in  the  West  have 
forsaken  them.  They  know,  too,  that  if  Com- 
munist China  Is  selling  equipment  to  the 
Viet  Mlnh.  the  Viet  Mlnh  are  being  made  to 
pay  dearly  In  rice.  coal,  and  minerals  for 
every  bit  of  aid  they  are  getting.  They  know, 
also,  because  we  have  never  attempted  to 
hide  It,  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
equipment,  and  now  seems  ready  to  com- 
mit even  more,  to  help  France — all  of  which 
from  their  point  of  view  might  well  justify 
China  in  helping  her  southern  Asiatic  neigh- 
bor with  traffic  in  arms  and  munitions. 

Suppose,  for  example.  Mexico  were  con- 
quered and  held  by  an  Asiatic  power.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Mexico  rose  up  and  struck 
down  their  oppressor.  Then  suppose  an  even 
stronger  Asiatic  power  Intervened,  to  support 
the  status  quo.  What  would  our  position  be? 
What  would  we  do?  Would  not  we  feel  obli- 
gated In  the  name  of  freedom  to  give  our 
Mexican  neighbor  revolutionists  all  aid  and 
comfort?  And  If  the  other  Asiatic  power  em- 
barked troops  In  Mexico,  would  not  we  also 
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feel  Justified  in  sending  our  forces  to  drive 
them  out? 

Whether  every  one  of  the  24  million  people 
of  Viet  Nam  Is  a  Communist  or  whether  not 
one  of  them  is,  Is  not  the  question.  If  all  of 
them  are  Communists,  what  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  sending  10  American  divisions 
there,  to  make  them  live  as  we  want  them 
to?  The  only  way  to  combat  an  Idea  Is  with 
a  better  idea.  What  better  Idea  Is  being  ad- 
vanced by  our  sending  tanks  and  bombers 
to  slaughter  the  people  of  Indochina?  What 
Is  to  be  gained  by  having  thousands  of  our 
young  men  take  their  places  beside  the  young 
inen  of  France  and  Viet  Nam  In  graves  along 
the  Jungle  trail?  Have  we  so  completely  lost 
our  perspective,  have  we  so  completely  aban- 
doned the  principles  of  freedom,  have  we  so 
willingly  denied  the  legitimacy  of  our  own 
birthright,  that  we  demand  this  war?  What 
kind  of  people  have  we  become? 

If  we  want  to  make  Communists  of  all  the 
people  of  Asia,  if  we  want  to  recruit  Com- 
munists wholesale  throughout  the  world,  if 
we  want  to  bleed  ourselves  of  all  vigor  and 
principle,  and  if  we  are  ready  to  send  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  with  Freedoms  Torch,  to  a 
new  home  on  Red  Square  In  Moscow,  then, 
by  all  means,  let  us  Join  the  Jungle  war 
against  the  revolutionists  fighting  colo- 
nialism In  Indochina. 

But  If  we  mean  to  recover  what  this  stupid 
course  of  action  has  lost,  If  we  mean  to  re- 
store America  to  the  place  It  has  held  for 
nearly  180  years  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  let  us  demand  peace  with  honor,  now, 
for  Prance  In  Indochina  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  negotiations  beginning  today  In  Geneva 
give  us  one  last  chance.  May  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  It. 


THE   MEANING    OF   OUR   FLAG: 
FLAG  DAY.  1970 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag 
for  which  our  heroes  fought,  for  which 
they  died,  is  the  symbol  of  all  we  are  as 
a  Nation,  of  all  we  hope  to  be  as  a  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  emblem  of  equal  rights;  it 
means  free  speech,  self-government,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual.  It  means 
that  this  continent  has  been  dedicated 
to  freedom. 

It  means  free  public  education — light 
for  every  mind,  knowledge  for  every 
child,  with  the  schoolhouse  the  fortress 
of  our  liberty.  It  means  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  public  burden — to  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  his  town,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  It  means  that  the  ballot  box  is 
the  ark  of  our  constitutional  covenant. 

It  means  peaceful  change  through 
lawful  means.  It  means  that  every  citi- 
zen of  the  Republic,  native  or  natural- 
ized, must  be  protected  at  home  in  every 
State,  abroad  in  every  land,  on  every 
sea,  and  in  the  skies  of  the  world. 

It  means  that  all  distinctions  based 
on  birth  or  lineage  have  been  expimged 
from  our  laws;  that  our  Government 
stands  as  a  referee  between  labor  and 
capital,  between  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  between  the  individual  and  the 
corporation,  and  between  want  and 
wealth,  the  guarantor  of  justice  to  each 
tuid  to  all. 
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It  means  that  there  shall  be  an  avail- 
able legal  remedy  for  every  wrong.  It 
means  tliat  we  welcome  to  our  shores 
the  exiles  of  the  world. 

Let  us  then  look  to  the  flag,  in  these 
days  of  internal  and  world  crises,  not 
as  a  mark  of  divisiveness,  but  as  a  sym- 
bol of  unity  of  purpose  and  our  past  and 
present  determination  to  remain  strong 
and  free. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS  IN  ELECTION 
YEAR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  season  of  the  year  is  upon  us  when 
the  elections  are  not  far  away  and  when 
statements  begin  to  appear  claiming 
political  credit  for  all  sorts  of  things.  We 
all  understand  that  a  little  poetic  license 
is  the  order  of  things  for  elections  claims 
and  promises,  but  there  is  some  necessity 
for  maintaining  a  semblance  of  accuracy 
in  these  claims. 

Currently,  there  is  a  torrent  of  public- 
ity being  scattered  about  the  country  de- 
crying a  recent  article  in  Life  magazine 
as  being  inaccurate  and  misleading.  In 
the  same  breath  it  is  admitted  that  the 
hospital  in  question  is  suffering  from  old 
facilities,  a.shortage  of  space,  staff  defi- 
ciencies, lack  of  adequate  funds,  and 
overcrowding  of  patients.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  not  as  perceptive  as  I  should  be,  but 
these  are  the  general  impressions  con- 
veyed by  the  Life  magazine  article. 

I  saw  recently  a  copy  of  the  May  25  is- 
sue of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committees  newsletter  entitled  "A  Push 
From  the  Top"  on  veteran  benefits.  A 
further  reading  of  the  article  would  infer 
that  the  "push  from  the  top"  came  from 
the  administration  and  was  aimed  at  im- 
proving things.  The  article  went  on  to 
take  credit  for  practically  everything 
that  has  happened.  Including  GI  bill  edu- 
cational increases,  increases  In  hospital 
appropriations  that  came  only  after  the 
most  diligent  persuasion,  the  outreach 
program  which  the  administration  has 
refused  to  fund  was  mentioned,  and  sev- 
eral other  bills.  The  most  interesting 
thing  about  most  of  these  legislative  en- 
actments and  programs  which  were  men- 
tioned is  that  rather  than  receiving  a 
"push  from  the  top"  In  gaining  enact- 
ment of  these  bills,  we  really  received  a 
"shove  to  the  rear,"  since  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  them,  and  has  opposed 
practically  everything  that  has  been  con- 
sidered and  enacted  into  law. 

Since  statements  of  this  type  are  in 
vogue,  the  record  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  recent  statement  by  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien.  Democratic  national  chair- 
man, entitled  "The  Administration's 
Failure  To  Meet  the  Needs  of  Veterans." 
Serious  researchers  can  start  with  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee's 
newsletter  of  May  25.  which  appears  on 
page  16996  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  25,  and  compare  these  claims 
with  the  analysis  by  Mr.  O'Brien  which 
I  am  including.  The  study  of  these  two 
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documents  should  provide  an  excellent 
starting  place  for  the  serious  student 
who  is  searching  for  evidence  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  actually  done 
anything  of  consequence  to  help  veterans. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  analysis  follows: 
The  Administration's  Failure  To  Meet  the 
Needs   of   Veterans 
(Statement  by  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Democratic  National  Chairman) 
The  Nixon  Administration  is  guilty  of  seri- 
ous neglect  of  the  veterans  of  Vietnam. 

It  has  failed,  through  Inaction  and  delib- 
erate cutbacks,  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

For  this,  President  Nixon  must  answer  to 
the  millions  of  American  veterans  and  their 
families — and  Indeed  to  all  Americans 

As  we  observe  Memorial  Day  this  weekend. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
record — a  16-month  record  which  Is  nothing 
short  of  appalling. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  that  our  men 
In  Vietnam  are  "10  feet  tall"  and  that  they 
deserve  our  full  support.  But  what  happens 
when  they  return  home?  They  are  greeted 
with  neglect  and  disinterest  from  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  indictment  of  the  current  Administra- 
tion on  veterans  affairs  Is  a  long  one: 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  resisted  ef- 
forts to  increase  funding  for  GI  education 
and  training. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  blocked 
efforts  to  Increase  the  VA  claims  processing 
staff. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  vetoed  ef- 
forts to  update  and  construct  urgently 
needed  hospital  space. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  cries  for  vitally  necessary  In- 
creases in  VA  professional  stafllng. 

The   Nixon   Administration  has  cut   back 
federal  aid  to  state-run  veterans'  facilities. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  side-tracked 
money  for  medical  education  and  research. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  negative  atti- 
tude extends  to  a  host  of  actions  which 
would  guarantee  liveable  compensation  to 
veterans  and  dependents. 

We  are  asked  by  the  Administration  to 
Judge  It  by  Its  deeds.  As  we  review  its  fail- 
ures in  the  area  of  veterans'  benefits,  concern 
for  the  veteran  can  only  dismay  every  Ameri- 
can and  make  a  mockery  of  the  Administra- 
tion's claims  of  concern  for  our  servicemen. 
There  are  nearly  one  million  new  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  each  year.  In  addition  to 
the  16  million  World  War  II  veterans  and 
the  two  million  World  War  I  veterans  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  and  other  assistance 
from  their  government. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  must  be  ade- 
quately funded  If  It  Is  to  meet  Its  obligations 
under  an  ever-mounting  workload. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  these  needs. 
But  the  Nixon  Administration  continues  to 
take  a  negative,  footdragglng  attitude  to- 
ward the  largely  bipartisan  congressional  ef- 
forts to  guarantee  adequate  assistance  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Item:  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  House 
passed  an  Increase  In  educational  benefits 
for  returning  Vietnam  servicemen.  But  the 
Nixon  Administration  asked  Congress  to 
wait — to  "defer  consideration."  In  doing  so. 
Is  President  Nixon  asking  Vietnam  veterans 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  efforts  to  curb  In- 
flation? If  so.  his  sense  of  Justice  Is  grossly 
misplaced. 

Item :  Of  some  4.000  VA  personnel  who  were 
cut  back  due  to  Nixon  Administration  budg- 
et decisions  a  year  ago.  378  were  slated  for 
assignment  to  claims  processing — a  cutback 
that  came  at  a  time  when  VA  regional  of- 
fices had  a  backlog  of  almost  600,000  pend- 
ing actions  and  Inquiries — a  backlog  that  Is 
growing  dally,  with  no  relief  In  sight. 
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Item:  In  a  decision  which  was  completely 
Inconsistent  with  the  American  commit- 
ment to  our  war  veterans,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration ordered  a  budget  cutback  of  $41 
million  in  the  VA  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  program.  Of  that  amount, 
some  $17  million  would  have  gone  for  badly 
needed  air  conditioning  at  four  VA  hospitals. 
What  kind  of  hope  does  that  decision  offer 
the  patients  who  presently  are  subjected  to 
deplorable  conditions  of  overcrowding? 

Item:  The  Nixon  Administration  cut  $31.5 
million  from  the  original  1970  VA  request 
which  would  have  provided  3,500  additional 
doctors,  nurses,  medical  technicians  and 
other  hospital  personnel.  With  wounded 
veterans  of  Vietnam  returning  In  ever-in- 
creasing numbers,  the  VA  finds  Itself  unable 
to  use  $20  million  of  newly-Installed,  ad- 
vanced Ufe-savlng  equipment  because  of  lack 
of  trained  personnel.  Desperate  attempts 
have  been  made  to  partially  correct  this  crisis 
by  the  transfer  of  personnel  from  already  un- 
derstaffed operations  within  the  VA  hos- 
pital system,  further  compounding  the  prob- 
lem. 

Item:  Most  hospitals  across  the  country 
have  a  ratio  of  2.5  to  3  staff  personnel  for 
each  patient,  while  the  overcrowded  VA  hos- 
pital staff  ratio  Is  1.5  per  patient.  Paced  with 
this  unfavorable  balance,  the  VA  has  one" 
work-saving,  money-saving  alternative — aid 
to  states  to  help  modernize  and  construct 
medical  facilities  in  state  soldiers'  homes.  The 
Nixon  Administration  decided  to  cut  $4  mil- 
lion from  the  original  VA  budget  slated  to 
go  to  the  states  on  a  matching  fund  basis. 

Item:  The  Administration  has  opposed 
legislation  which  would  eliminate  the  "pau- 
per's oath"  for  a  veteran  75  years  of  age  or 
older  for  admission  to  a  VA  hospital;  opposed 
legislation  which  would  eliminate  the  six- 
month  time  limit  for  elderly  veterans  who 
are  receiving  nursing  care:  recommended 
that  the  Congress  defer  action  on  cost-of- 
living  Increases  for  widows  and  orphans  of 
veterans  who  were  killed  in  action  or  who 
died  of  service-connected  causes;  recom- 
mended that  Congress  reject  proposals  to 
utilize  veteran-owned  Insurance  funds  to 
build  homes  for  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
who  cannot  find  mortgage  capital. 

As  further  evidence  of  his  Insensltlvlty  In 
this  entire  area  of  veterans'  benefits,  Mr. 
Nixon  asked  Congress  to  defer  action  on  leg- 
islation to  Increase  coverage  for  servicemen 
In  Vietnam  from  $10.CO0  to  $15,000.  H\m- 
dreds  of  American  men  die  In  Vietnam  each 
month,  leaving  too  little  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families  in  an  Inflated  economy. 
Beyond  this,  the  President  asked  Congress 
to  defer  action  on  adding  dismemberment 
coverage  to  GI  Insurance  policies,  ignoring 
thousands  of  GIs  who  have  lost  an  eye  or  a 
limb  in  Vietnam. 

Through  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  appropriations  committees  of 
both  houses,  some  of  the  funds  arbitrarily 
cut  by  the  Nixon  Administration  have  been 
restored.  This  partial  restoration  was  accom- 
plished over  strong  Administration  objec- 
tions and  only  after  intensive  pressure  was 
applied  on  the  Administration  through  a 
series  of  In-depth  congressional  hearings. 

This  litany  of  neglect  of  our  veterans  Is 
Shocking,  and  I  suspect  it  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  many  Americans.  Once  again  we  flnd 
In  this  area  of  national  concern  and  respon- 
sibility an  insensltlvlty  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  that  Is  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  your  fellow  Americans 
agree  that  our  men  In  Vietnam  "stand  10 
feet  tall"  and  deserve  our  fiUl  support — but 
you  cannot  continue  to  forget  about  them 
as  soon  as  they  return  home  from  the  battle- 
fields. 

It  Is  an  American  tradition  that  we  not 
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neglect  our  veterans,  and  only  through  our 
deeds  can  we  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
them. 

I  urge  the  President  and  his  Administra- 
tion to  act  immediately  and  vigorously  and 
to  show  leadership  In  correcting  the  neglect 
of  the  past  16  months.  I  am  sure  In  doing 
this  the  President  will  have  the  support  of 
the  Democratic  Congress  and  all  Americans. 


FORCED  UNIONISM? 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
bill  to  provide  for  alleged  reform  in  the 
Post  Oflace  Department  is  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  next  Tuesday,  Jime  16, 1  am  gl  id 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  which  was  published  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Human  Events : 
Forced  Unionism  in  the  Post  Office? 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount  has 
blundered  badly  In  his  determination  to  push 
his  f>ostal  reform  measure  through  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  price  for  his  piece  of  legislation, 
Blount  has  surrendered — ^indeed,  sold  out, 
some  would  say — to  organized  labor's  out- 
rageous demand  that  the  bill  make  possible  a 
umon  shop  contract  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  unions.  Under  such  a  plan, 
every  worker  would  be  forced  to  Join  a  union 
within  30  days  or  lose  his  Job.  The  bill  would 
also  eliminate  the  current  practice  of  re- 
quiring postal  unions  to  pay  for  the  book- 
keeping of  collecting  dues  by  Instituting 
a  check-off  system  to  be  conducted  and  paid 
for  by  the  government  (i.e..  the  taxpayer) . 

There  is  no  excuse  for  Blount's  cave-In. 
Compulsory  unionism  Is  wrong  morally, 
philosophically  and  politically.  It  defles  un- 
derstanding that  a  Republican  Cabinet  of- 
ficer would  even  contemplate  forcing  750.- 
000  postal  employes — 250.000  who  by  their 
own  free  choice  have  refrained  from  belong- 
ing to  any  labor  organization — to  Join  a 
union.  Yet  Blount  Is  not  only  contemplating 
the  Idea — he  Is  doggedly  determined  to  make 
Congress  accept  It. 

As  a  result  of  his  persistence,  both  the 
House  bill  (HR  17070)  and  the  Senate  bill 
(S  3842).  each  awaiting  final  acUon  in  Its 
respective  chamber,  contain  pro\'lslons  that 
could  force  compulsory  unionism  up>on  post- 
al employes.  Yet  It  U  difficult  to  envision  a 
more  lU-concelved  capitulation  on  Blount's 
part.  There  are  UteraUy  scores  of  soUd  objec- 
Uons  to^he  union  shop,  objections  which  we 
thought  Mr.  Blount  was  clearly  aware  of 
when  he  opposed  forced  unionism  as  head  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  To  refresh 
Mr.  Blount's  memory,  we  will  list  a  few  of 
them: 

Compulsory  unionism  Is  abhorred  by  those 
who  value  freedom,  for  It  Is  a  totallUrlan 
concept  to  compel  someone  to  belong  to  a 
private  organization  in  order  to  hold  a  Job. 
While  prl\'ate  firms  are  permitted  to 
negotiate  union  shop  contracts  in  states 
without  rlght-to-work  laws,  the  concept  of 
compulsory  unionism  has  never  been  applied 
to  federal  employment.  Three  Presidents 
have  opposed  compulsory  unionism  for  gov- 
ernment workers.  Labor  Secretary  George 
Shultz  opposed  the  Idea  last  November.  For- 
mer Labor  Secretary  Arthvir  Goldberg,  a 
union  lawer.  once  told  a  group  of  laborers: 
"I  knorw  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  are  Inappro- 
priate to  the  federal  government." 
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Section  1(a)  of  Executive  Order  11491  gives 
each  government  employe  the  right  not  to 
Join  a  labor  union.  Indeed,  until  Wlnton 
Blount,  no  Administration  had  ever  pushed 
for  a  proposal  that  would  compel  someone 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  union  In  order  to  work  for 
the  U.S.  government. 

The  Republican  party  has  historically 
fought  compulsory  unionism.  When  In  1965 
and  1966  the  Democrats  tried  to  kill  "rlght- 
to-work" — the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  permits  the  states  to  pass  laws 
forbidding  compulsory  unionism — the  late 
Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  led  the  battle  that  ended 
the  repeal  move. 

The  1968  Republican  party  platform 
pledges  "to  protect  federal  employes  In  the 
exercise  of  their  right  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form,  join  of 
assist  any  employe  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  any  such  activities." 

Ck)mpulsory  unionism.  If  approved  by  Con- 
gress, would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
would  quickly  spread  to  aU  the  rest  of  the 
federal  service,  right  down  to  the  govern- 
ment employes  at  the  local  level.  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  has  admitted  he 
wants  a  union  shop  proviso  for  "all  civilian 
workers  of  the  federal  government."  The 
AFTj-CIO  .Veirs  has  said:  "What's  good 
enough  for  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  every  state,  county  and  city." 
With  the  union  shop  provision,  the  APTi-CIO 
would  not  only  be  able  to  augment  its  already 
awesome  pxjwers  over  the  economy,  but  It 
would  also  be  able  to  generate  millions  of 
new  dollars  for  union  treasuries — dollars 
which  have  historically  been  tised  to  knock 
Republican  candidates  out  of  office. 

In  the  teeth  of  all  this,  however.  Blount 
continues  to  press  for  his  "reform"  plan.  The 
postmaster  general  argues,  but  unconvlnc- 
ingly,  that  the  controversial  union  shop  pro- 
vision does  not  automatically  compel  postal 
employes  to  Join  a  union.  The  unions,  he  as- 
serts, can.  for  the  first  time,  bargain  for  the 
union  shop,  but  the  nine-man  poetal  cor- 
poration doesn't  necessarily  have  to  agree  to 
the  demand. 

But  this  argximent  Is  disingenuous.  Busi- 
nessman Blount  should  be  weU  aware  that 
historically  the  unions  have  made  the  union 
shop  their  top  priority  demand  in  negotia- 
tions. Moreover,  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
businesses  have  not  readily  agreed  to  that 
demand  in  recent  years.  Purthermore,  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  postal  corporation, 
mldwlfed  by  the  BIount-Meany  team,  refus- 
ing to  give  in  to  such  a  request,  particularly 
since  the  legislation,  with  Its  provision  for 
dues  and  the  like,  clearly  contemplates  the 
union  shop's  coming  Into  existence. 

To  set  the  record  straight:  under  current 
regulations  there  Is  absolutely  no  way  for 
union  officials  and  federal  management  to 
bring  Into  existence  a  union  shop  or  agency 
shop  that  is  applicable  to  federal  employes: 
under  the  Blount-Meany  plan  it  Is  a  virtual 
certainty  that  the  concept  of  compulsory 
unionism  will  be  applied  to  postal  employes 
first,  other  government  workers  at  a  later 
time. 

When  Blount  Is  pressed,  he  will  argue  that 
even  If  the  union  shop  provision  goes  Into 
effect,  at  least  federal  employes  In  states 
where  rlght-to-work  laws  prevail  will  not 
have  to  Join  unions.  But  even  this  is  Incor- 
rect. Union  spokesmen,  In  fact,  Insist  that 
state  laws  forbidding  compulsory  unionism 
are  not  applicable  to  employes  on  federally 
owned  property,  and  this  dispute  Is  now  In 
the  cotirts.  Sen.  Paul  F'annln  (R.-Arlz.),  per- 
haps the  most  knowledgeable  lawmaker  on 
the  rlght-to-work  laws,  says  there  are  at  least 
some  state  rlght-to-work  laws  which  would 
not  protect  federal  workers. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  postal  reform  plan 
seems  a  bad  bet.  Tet  union  officials  are  al- 
ready threatening  to  renew  their  Illegal  mall 
strike  on  June  14  unless  their  additional  8 
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per  cent  pay  raise — part  of  the  reform  pack- 
age— Is  approved  by  Congress. 

The  strike  threat,  according  to  Sen.  Fan- 
nin, who  has  promised  to  lead  a  filibuster 
against  the  plan's  compulsory  unionism  pro- 
vision. Is  seen  as  part  of  a  power  play  by 
Meany.  Pannln  says  that  Meany  Is  getting  set 
to  blame  Congress  for  the  strike  because  of 
its  failure  to  pass  the  reform  bill.  The  Arl- 
zonan  charges  that  the  AFL-CIO  boss  will 
attempt  to  Inflame  public  opinion  to  force 
Congress  to  endorse  the  Blount-Meany  pack- 
age in  order  to  keep  the  mail  moving. 

"In  effect,"  says  Pannln,  "we  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  an  Illegal  strike  to  force  Con- 
gress to  yield  to  demands  for  a  "union  shop" 
authorization.  If  we  yield  we  will  have  told 
potential  federal  employes  that  if  they  want 
to  work  for  their  own  government,  they  will 
first  have  to  pay  dues  to  a  private  organiza- 
tion. My  friend  and  colleague.  New  Hamp- 
shire Sen.  Norrls  Cotton,  said  recently  that 
if  Postmaster  Blount's  idea  of  postal  reform 
is  adopted,  "control  of  our  pwstal  service  Is 
bound  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  Congress 
Into  the  hands  of  the  AFL-CIO." 

"Let's  put  this  problem  another  way. 
Should  we  enact  legislation  here  that  would 
authorize  the  firing  of  federal  employes  who 
refuse  to  pay  dues  to  a  union  which  promotes 
Illegal  strikes?" 

The  answer  shotild  be  obvious,  but  the 
postmaster  general — with  apparent  support 
from  the  White  House — remains  determined 
to  drive  this  unfortunate  piece  of  legislation 
through  Congress. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  joined  by  30  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  National  Guard  is  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped  to  meet  the 
rising  tide  of  civil  disturbances — be  they 
in  our  cities  or  on  our  campuses. 

The  most  recent  Army  civil  disturbance 
plan — "Garden  Plot" — notes  that  "the 
normal  reflex  action  of  the  well-trained 
combat  soldier  to  sniper  fire  Is  to  re- 
spond with  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
firepower."  But  it  goes  on  to  warn  that 
"In  a  civil  disturbance  situation,  this 
tactic  endangers  innocent  people  more 
than  snipers." 

The  truth  of  this  statement — as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  far  less  well  trained  Nation- 
al Guard — was  made  tragically  clear  on 
the  Kent  State  campus  on  May  4  when 
four  students  were  slain  and  10  more 
wounded — many  of  whom  were  not  even 
taking  part  in  the  demonstration. 

Whatever  the  exact  circumstances  of 
the  Kent  State  slayings,  it  is  clear  that 
the  National  Guard  was  ill-equipped,  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  to  handle  the 
situation.  Clearly,  our  campuses  are  not 
Cambodia. 

The  only  thing  that  could  possibly  be 
more  tragic  than  the  events  at  Kent 
State  would  be  for  Congress  not  to  re- 
spond positively  by  making  sure  that 
the  guardsmen  are  well  trained  and 
equipped  before  they  are  sent  onto  our 
campuses  or  into  our  cities  to  quell  dis- 
turbances in  the  future. 


To  date,  the  National  Guard's  primary 
duty  has  been  to  be  ready  to  respond  to 
its  Federal  mission,  that  is,  to  provide 
organized  units  of  trained  personnel 
with  sufficient  and  suitable  equipment 
to  augment  the  active  Anny  and  Air 
Force  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. To  achieve  the  necessary  state  of 
preparedness,  guardsmen  receive  5  to  6 
months  of  active  duty  training,  and  then 
return  to  cinlian  life  with  a  5 ''2 -year 
commitment  to  meet  1  weekend  per 
month  as  well  as  for  2  weeks  "simimer 
camp"  each  year. 

Since  National  Guardsmen  are  civil- 
ians 90  percent  of  the  time — for  the  most 
part,  serving  in  managerial,  professional 
or  technical  positions — they  are,  under- 
standably, not  as  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined as  are  Regular  Army  units.  This 
is  why  the  Army  assumes  that  another 
several  months  training  would  be  re- 
quired after  a  callup  before  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  could  be  committed 
to  a  battle. 

But  when  local  police  forces  are  in- 
capable of  controlling  disturbances  in 
their  State,  the  National  Guard  is  called 
upon  to  act  immediately — either  as  the 
State  militia  or,  when  federalized,  as 
Federal  troops.  Thus,  the  National 
Guard  has  been  federalized  to  protect 
students  integrating  Southern  schools 
and  called  to  duty  to  meet  the  riots  of 
1967  and  1968,  as  well  as  to  control  civij 
disorders  on  campuses. 

This  would  be  a  tall  order  for  the  best- 
trained  units,  let  alone  for  a  group  of 
civilian  soldiers.  Unfortunately,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  far  less  well-trained  to 
meet  these  situations  than  to  act  as 
combat  support  troops.  This  is  because 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  considers  Its 
duty  to  meet  emergency  breakdowns  in 
State  law  and  order  as  secondary  to  Its 
combat  support  role.  Thus,  both  the  6 
months  of  active  duty  and  the  summer 
camp  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  primary  mission  of  sup- 
port of  the  regular  Army  in  conventional 
combat  situations. 

At  the  moment,  the  National  Guard 
undergoes  relatively  little  training — as  a 
unit — in  simulated  riot  conditions.  In 
1967,  for  example,  civil  disturbance 
trairiing  was  optional.  After  the  1967 
riots,  the  Kerner  Commission  recom- 
mended increased  and  upgraded  riot 
training  for  the  Guard.  The  Pentagon 
responded  by  formulating  requirements 
for  33  hours  of  civil  disturbance  train- 
ing, but  since  1968  they  have  required 
only  16  hours  of  "refresher  training"  and 
8  additional  hours  for  new  recruits.  Since 
the  National  Guard  is  instructed  by  the 
Continental  Army  commander  to  carry 
out  this  training  between  January  and 
May,  the  National  Guard  cannot  devote 
any  of  its  prime  training  time — during 
the  2-week  summer  camp — to  teaching 
the  Guard  how  to  cope  with  riots. 

In  addition,  the  arms  carried  by  the 
Guard — rifles  and  bayonets — are  arms  of 
war  and  are  poor  and  improper  tools  for 
dispersing  demonstrators  without  inflict- 
ing serious  harm.  The  actual  use  of  the 
rifle  in  riot  control  operations  is  gen- 
erally inappropriate.  It  Is  a  lethal  weap- 
on with  ammunition  designed  to  kill  at 
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great  distances.  Rifle  bullets  ricochet. 
They  may  kill  or  maim  iimocent  people 
blocks  away  from  the  actual  target.  Far 
too  often  the  Guard  lacks  adequate  sup- 
pUes  of  tear  gas  and  for  the  most  part, 
the  National  Guard  lacks  adequate  pro- 
tective clothing — such  as  plastic  face 
masks,  armored  vests,  and  better  hel- 
mets— and  communications  equipment. 

In  sum,  the  shortage  of  training  and 
the  lack  of  appropriate  equipment  leave 
the  National  Guard  inadequately  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  most  sensitive  situ- 
ation imaginable  for  an  armed  force 
face-to-face  confrontation  with  their 
fellow  countrymen.  The  times  are  chang- 
ing and  we  must  move  with  them.  The 
threat  to  our  republic  from  internal  dis- 
ruptions— as  well  as  the  threat  to  iimo- 
cent persons  during  such  disorders — is 
increasing  and  we  must  make  sure  that 
the  National  Guard  is  adequately  pre- 
pared to  meet  these  changing  condi- 
tions. For  if  it  falls  to  do  the  Job,  we  will 
find  ourselves  with  more  serious  dis- 
ruptions and  alienation  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  we  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  force  capable  of  keeping  the  do- 
mestic peace. 

To  guarantee  that  the  National  Guard 
Is  prepared  to  meet  the  constantly 
changing  domestic  conditions,  my  bill 
would  create  the  "Commission  on  the 
Capability  of  the  National  Guard  to 
Control  Civil  Disturbances." 

The  commission  members  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
and  three  persons  from  the  private  sec- 
tor who  would  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  legislation  would  also 
create  the  "States  Advisory  Council  on 
Civil  Disturbances,"  which  would  be 
composed  of  the  National  Guard  adju- 
tant generals  and  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  each  State,  with  the 
major  objective  of  attaining  coordinated 
State-National  Guard  plans  in  each 
State  to  more  effectively  cope  with  civil 
disorders. 

The  basic  task  of  the  commission 
would  be  to  establish  minimum  training, 
doctrine,  and  equipment  standards  for 
the  National  Guard  with  respect  to  Its 
use  in  civil  disorders.  The  bill,  however, 
does  prescribe  three  specific  standards. 
First,  National  Guardsmen  would  be  re- 
quired to  devote  at  least  1  week  of  their 
6-month  active  duty  training  solely  to 
civil  disturbance  training.  Second,  each 
commissioned  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer would  be  required  to  participate  in 
an  officer  training  school  patterned  after 
the  highly  effective  civil  disturbance 
orientation  course  of  the  Army.  And, 
third,  no  command  to  load  and  lock 
weapons  may  be  Issued  before  a  National 
Guard  unit  is  deployed  at  a  disturbance 
unless  there  is  immediate  peril  to  life. 

In  addition,  the  commission  would  be 
required  to  perform  annual  Inspection 
of  all  National  Guard  units  to  make  sure 
that  the  standards  are  being  imple- 
mented and  adhered  to ;  to  perform  com- 
prehensive reviews  and  critiques  of  the 
operations  of  Guard  units  when  used  in 
civil  disturbance  control  duty;   and  to 
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report  at  least  annually  to  Congress  Its 
findings  on  the  capability  of  the  Guard 
to  perform  its  civil  disturbance  func- 
tions. 

Any  National  Guard  unit  which  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  commission  would  not 
be  entitled  to  Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kent  State  was  a  na- 
tional tragedy  suid  we  must  take  speedy 
measures  to  guarantee  that  similar  in- 
cidents do  not  occur  again.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  "United  States 
shall  guarantee  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against — do- 
mestic violence."  The  Congress  has  as- 
sumed its  responsibility  in  the  p>ast  by 
providing  for  training  and  by  paying  90 
percent  of  the  operating  costs,  virtually 
all  the  costs  of  the  equipment  and  nearly 
half  the  cost  of  the  physical  installa- 
tions and  facilities  of  the  Guard. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  pointed  out  3  years 
ago: 

If  these  State  militia  forces  do  not  have 
adeqtiate  equipment  and  they  have  not  been 
adequately  trained.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us, 
because  we  have  assumed  this  responsibility, 
to  provide  the  equipment  and  training. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  National  Guard  is  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped  to  handle 
civil  disturbances — that  it  is  capable  of 
performing  the  delicate  and  demanding 
task  of  preserving  domestic  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  list  of 
those  who  have  joined  in  introduction 
of  this  measure  of  utmost  national  im- 
portance : 

Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

John  C.  Culver,  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Dante  B.  Fascell,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

James  G.  Fulton,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Richard  T.  Hanna,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Joseph  E.  Karth,  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of 
Hawaii 
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Abner  J.  MncvA,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Tom  Railsback,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Michigan. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Fernand  St  Germain,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT  A  BIG  SUCCESS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  central  Utah  project  is  the  key  to 
development  of  Utah's  resources  for  the 
next  100  years.  It  provides  for  the  benefi- 
cial use  of  most  of  Utah's  remaining 
undeveloped  share  of  the  Colorado  River. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  many 
years  to  fight  to  get  this  project  funded 
at  a  realistic,  economic  level.  I  was  de- 
lighted, therefore,  to  read  an  article  in 
the  May  1970  issue  of  Reclamation  Era 
indicating  the  favorable  progress  of  this 
project,  as  well  as  the  entire  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Payoff  Soars  in  Basin  Projbct 

The  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  has 
achieved  outstanding  progress  since  It  began 
operation  In  1963. 

Assets  of  the  project  had  reached  a  totcU  of 
$837.2  million  as  of  June  30.  1969.  Gross  rev- 
enues during  fiscal  1969  amounted  to  $31.9 
million. 

In  view  of  theee  figures,  the  project's  fu- 
ture production  holds  high  promise  for  peo- 
ple in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 

Large  populations  of  seven  States  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefitted  by  the  CBSP. 
The  seven  favorably  affected  are  Arizona, 
Callfomla,  Oolorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

This  multlpurjxDse  project  delivers  electric 
power  for  homes  and  industries,  and  water 
for  both  metropolitan  and  farm  uses.  The 
construction  includes  faculties  for  extensive 
lalce  recreation,  and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Last  year  four  powerplants  at  CRSP  dams 
generated  sufficient  power  during  periods  of 
heavy  customer  use  to  meet  the  equivalent 
full-day  needs  of  more  than  800.000  homes. 
Actual  revenues  from  power  sales  In  flBcal 
1969  totaled  a  significant  »19.8  mllUon — In- 
come from  4  billion  k^owatt-hours  of  gen- 
eration. 

The  pwwerplants  are  at  four  dams,  Glen 
Canyon.  Ariz.;  Flaming  Gorge,  Utah;  Blue 
Meea,  Colo.;  and  Pontenelle,  Wyo. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  power  produced 
on  the  project  took  place  at  Glen  Canyon 
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Dam  where  eight  large  turbines  operate.  This 
facility  generated  3  billion  kilowatt-hours. 

Other  pwwer  was  from  Flaming  Gorge  with 
684  mUnon  kwh:  Blue  Mesa  with  258  million 
kwh;  and  Montenelle  with  67  million  kwh. 

Arizona  was  the  highest  user  of  CRSP 
power  at  37  7  percent.  Utah  used  26  percent. 
New  Mexico  used  13.6  percent  Colorado  used 
129  percent.  Nevada  used  4.5  percent.  Cali- 
fornia used  3.3  percent,  and  Wyoming  used 
2  percent 

TWO     KEW     PLANTS 

The  population  In  this  area  is  growing 
faster  than  the  national  average,  so  to  help 
meet  the  demands  for  power,  such  facilities 
will  increase  during  the  nest  few  yeatfs.  and 
new  plants  to  be  added  will  include  Morrow 
Point  and  Crystal  Dam  In  Colorado,  and  3 
dams  on  the  Central  Utah  Project. 

About  74.000  acres  of  land  are  now  being 
served  with  water  from  CRSP  facilities,  and 
crops  from  this  land  are  valued  at  about  $5-2 
million  for  the  year. 

CRSP  lakes,  some  of  them  attracting  vis- 
itors from  throughout  the  Nation,  are  used 
more  each  year  for  recreation.  There  were  3.4 
million  visits  last  year  (1969 1.  The  Increase 
was  5  percent  over  the  year  before  at  the  12 
CRP3  reservoirs,  with  the  largest  gains  show- 
ing at  Lake  Powell  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
and  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir. 

At  Lake  Powell  an  access  highway  was  com- 
pleted in  1968  to  the  Bullfrog  Basin  recrea- 
tion site.  Bullfrog  is  located  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  reservoir  and  is  about  100  miles 
closer  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  than  the  Wah- 
weap  site  in  Arizona.  Basic  recreation  facili- 
ties are  nearly  completed  at  Bullfrog  Basin. 

RECREATION    FACILITIES 

Construction  is  continuing  on  basic  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  the  Elk  Creek  and  the  lola 
area  at  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir.  Camping  and 
Picnicking  facilities  were  added  along  with  a 
better  access  road  and  parking  area. 

Year  1969  was  only  the  third  full  year  of 
use  at  Blue  Mesa,  but  with  the  added  facili- 
ties about  134.000  more  visitor  days  were  re- 
corded than  in  1969. 

Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  was  again  the 
most  popular  and  heavily  used  recreation 
area  of  the  CRSP.  It  sustained  nearly  1.2  mil- 
lion visitor-days  which  Is  far  above  the  early 
estimates  made  for  the  area  at  its  present 
stage  of  development. 

Pishing  is  reported  good  in  all  project  res- 
ervoirs and  it  has  been  exceptional  at  Flam- 
ing Gorge  and  Navajo  Reservoirs. 

A  successful  fish  stocking  program  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  and  by  the  various  State  fish 
and  game  agencies  Release  of  clear  cold  water 
from  the  reservoirs  has  also  created  an  extra- 
ordinary stream  fishery  below  most  of  the 
dams. 

F    &    W    ENLARGEMENT 

Fish  and  wildlife  programs  will  result  In 
major  new  benefits  in  this  region.  Two  flsh 
hatcheries  had  been  substantially  completed 
with  funds  of  the  CRSP  Act. 

Jones  Hole  National  Pish  Hatchery  Is  lo- 
cated below  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  It  is  still 
under  construction,  but  the  administrative 
buildings,  residences,  and  the  hatchery  facili- 
ties were  in  operation  last  year.  The  first 
rainbow  trout  eggs  were  received  at 
the    hatchery. 

Hotchklss  National  Fish  Hatchery  Is  lo- 
cated near  Hotchklss,  Colo.  The  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  approved  this 
facility  for  operation. 

A  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  three  wa- 
terfowl management  areas  are  being  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project. 

Development  of  the  Seedskadee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  has  begtm  along  the  Green 
River  below  Ponienelle  Reservoir  and  will 
continue  over  the  next  several  years.  A  land 
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acquisition  program  Is  underway  In  this  area 
to  purchase  some  7,400  acres  to  be  used  in 
conjunction     with     other     publicly     owned 

land. 

WATERFOWL    MANAGEMENT 

Browns  Park  Waterfowl  Management  Area 
is  located  below  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  in 
Utah.  A  residence,  shop,  and  bunkhouse  have 
recently  been  completed.  About  30  acres  of 
land  have  been  planted  to  millet,  strawberry 
clover,  and  winter  wheat  to  provide  feed  for 
the  migrant  and  permanent  bird  populations. 

This  Browns  Park  area  has  been  stocked 
with  some  geese,  ducks,  and  pheasants  to  In- 
crease local  populations  of  these  birds. 

Miller  Mesa  Waterfowl  Area  on  the  west 
shore  of  Navajo  Reservoir  Just  south  of  the 
Colorado-New  Mexico  border  is  about  com- 
plete. A  small  reservoir  and  dikes  are  com- 
pleted and  full.  About  170  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  have  been  planted  to  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  alfalfa. 

Some  work  began  during  fiscal  1970.  with 
nonreimbursable  funds  obtained  through 
the  CRSP  Act.  on  Desert  Lake  Waterfowl 
Management  Area.  It  is  located  in  eastern 
Utah  near  Huntington  North  Reservoir.  Pur- 
chase of  about  280  acres  of  land  Is  planned 
in  addition  to  that  already  being  developed 
by  the  Utah  Division  of  Pish  and  Game. 
Preliminary  plans  are  in  final  form  for  the 
development  of  this  area. 

Joint  fishery  Investigations  for  Lake 
Powell  have  continued  by  the  Arizona  and 
Utah  fish  and  game  departments,  and  at 
Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  by  the  Utah  and 
Wvomlng  departments. 

The  6-year  studies  of  these  organizations 
are  being  extended  beyond  the  original  com- 
pletion date.  Due  to  the  continuing  needs 
of  fishery  management  and  the  desirability 
of  an  efficient  transition  of  the  anticipated 
workload,  a  3-year  extension  has  been  pro- 
posed during  which  the  States  are  to  as- 
sume a  progressively  increased  share  of  the 
pertinent  costs. 

TO   SUSTAIN   QUALITY 

Objective  of  the  organizations  Is  to  obtain 
the  basic  management  data  needed  to  sus- 
tain the  outstanding  fishing  quality  already 
developed  at   these  reservoirs. 

A  contract  was  awarded  for  the  third  seg- 
ment of  the  6-year  game  and  fish  study  at 
the  Curecantl  Unit  complex  of  Blue  Mesa. 
Morrow  Point,  and  Crystal  Reservoirs.  This 
work  l8  being  conducted  by  the  Colorado 
Division  of  Game.  Fish,  and  Parks. 

A  modified  contract  was  awarded  for  two 
fishing  lakes  (Dome  Lakes)  on  Archuleta 
Creek  to  adjust  to  an  anticipated  increase  In 
construction  costs. 

Tive  new  multipurpose  water  projects  were 
authorized  by  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Act 
that  was  signed  by  the  President  in  Septem- 
ber 1968.  These  projects,  all  In  western  Colo- 
rado, are  the  Animas-La  Plata.  Dolores,  San 
Miguel,  West  Divide,  and  Dallas  Creek 
Projects. 

The  act  specifies  that  those  projects  must 
be  constructed  concurrently  with  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  also  authorized  by  the  act. 

On  the  phases  of  the  CRSP  still  under  con- 
struction, work  Is  continuing  on  the  Bonne- 
ville Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  the 
Bostwlck  Park  Project  and  Morrow  Point 
Powerplant  In  Colorado,  the  Lyman  Project. 
In  Wyoming,  and  the  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion and  San  Juan-Chama  Projects  In  New 
Mexico. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  expects  that 
the  relmbtirsable  Federal  Investment  in  the 
CRSP  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  well 
within  the  alloted  time  span. 

It  Is  a  huge  program,  and  it  holds  promise 
of  fabulous  benefits  which  are  known  to  be 
possible  by  the  results  of  other  Reclamation 
developments,  and  by  the  successful  results 
of  the  CRSP's  own  7  years  of  operation. 
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A  STUDENT  POLL  REFLECTS  MA- 
JORITY SENTIMENT  AGAINST 
AMERICAN  TROOP  ENTRANCE 
INTO  CAMBODIA  AND  IN  FAVOR 
OF  IMMEDIATE  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM    VIETNAM 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  problem  or  issue  of  greater  interest 
and  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  than  the  prompt  resolution  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude, at  this  point,  the  announced  re- 
sult of  the  recent  poll  that  was  taken 
by  Clark  University  and  Holy  Cross  stu- 
dents, under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Roger  E.  Kasperson  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Richard  Peet,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Geography,  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity, in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
announcement  follows; 

The  Silent  M.^jORrrY  Speaks 

What  does  the  silent  majority  think  about 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia?  A  poll  taken  in 
Worcester.  Massachusetts,  suggests  that  the 
majority  are  against  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  send  American  troops  in  Cambodia, 
Most  also  favor  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam, 

As  part  of  the  activities  sparked  by  Nix- 
on's Cambodia  decision,  two  Clark  University 
professors.  75  students  from  Clark  and  Holy 
Cross,  and  several  city  residents  undertook 
a  telephone  poll  of  3.000  people  In  Worcester 
and  suburban  towns.  According  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Peet.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography, 
people  were  selected  from  the  Worcester  tele- 
phone directory.  Of  the  3.000  contacted,  only 
600  refused  to  give  their  opinion. 

Of  those  who  gave  their  opinion,  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows: 

Question  1:  Are  you  In  favor  or  against 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  Cambodia? 

In  favor  (23.9  percent) 584 

Against  (51.3  percent) 1,250 

Undecided    (24.8   percent) 604 

Question  2:  Are  you  In  favor  or  against 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  Vietnam? 

In  favor  (56.4  percent) 1.361 

Against    (23.9    percent) 677 

Undecided  ( 19.7  percent) 475 

Of  these  who  were  against  immediate 
withdrawal  (defined  as  within  six  months), 
many  jjeople  said  American  troops  should  be 
brought  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Many 
respondents  wrote  down  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Massachusetts  Senators  and  Wor- 
cester Congressmen  ^  that  they  could  write 
letters  of  protest. 

According  to  student  pollsters,  the  most 
common  reasons  given  for  continued  sup- 
port of  the  war  were  a  belief  that  one  should 
stand  behind  the  President  even  If  he  were 
wrong  or  that  the  President  possessed  more 
Information  and  his  decision  should  be 
trusted.  One  comment  was  "we  can  only 
trust  Nixon  and  God."  The  domino  theory 
was  also  Invoked  commonly  by  respondents. 
Even  among  those  supporting  the  President, 
however,  many  indicated  that  the  extension 
of  the  war  Into  Cambodia  was  his  last  chance 
to  end  the  confilct. 

The  procedure  for  the  sample  was  the  se- 
lection of  every  10th  name  from  the  tele- 
phone  listings  of  Worcester  and  suburban 
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towns.  According  to  Dr.  Roger  Kasperson,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Government  and 
Geography,  refusals  to  participate  oc- 
curred for  a  number  of  reasons,  indifference 
being  the  most  common  factor.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  numbers  contacted  and  the 
margin  of  the  results  provide  confidence 
In  the  general  character  of  the  poll.  Par- 
ticularly striking,  according  to  the  Clark 
Professors,  was  the  consistency  of  results  from 
different  pollsters  and  for  different  Worcester 
area  communities.  The  poll  was  actually 
conducted  in  two  segments,  one  at  Clark 
and  one  at  Holy  Cross.  The  results  were  near- 
ly Identical. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
do  not  hold  with  student  protest,  who  do 
not  write  to  their  Congressmen  and  yet  op- 
pose the  Vietnam  War.  The  silent  majority 
may  be  silent,  but  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that 
they  automatically  support  the  war.  The  poll 
suggests  a  surprising  amount  of  anti-war 
sentiment  In  Worcester. 


LIMITATION    ON    FARM    SUBSIDIES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1970 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  Congress  is  being  attacked  for 
not  living  up  to  its  responsibilities,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  seeking  ways  to  eliminate 
waste  and  save  money,  at  a  time  when 
many  vital  programs  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  housing  are  being  curtailed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  it  Is  Incredible 
and  disgraceful  that  we  conUnue  to  line 
the  pockets  of  a  few  wealthy  farmers 
with  millions  of  tax  dollars  so  desper- 
ately needed  elsewhere. 

The  facts  presented  year  after  year  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Find- 
ley)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  CoNTE),  and  others  make  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  farm  subsidy  program  has 
been  an  outrageous.  Inequitable,  costly 
failure.  Year  after  year  we  have  been 
told  that  this  wasteful  program  has 
helped  the  poor,  marginal  farmer.  In  the 
meantime  the  marginal  farmer  has  long 
since  left  the  farm.  Year  after  year  we 
have  been  promised  that  a  new,  more 
equitable  program  is  "in  the  works."  In 
the  meantime  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  wasted.  Yet,  every  time  we  ask  for 
action  we  are  told  to  be  patient. 
"  I  have  lost  my  patience,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  so  have  many  of  my  colleagues. 
What  is  worse,  the  American  people  have 
lost  their  confidence  in  a  government 
which  is  willing  to  perpetuate  this  fraud 
at  their  expense.  How  can  we  explain  to 
the  overburdened  taxp>ayer  that  we  can 
afiford  to  give  away  millions  of  dollars? 
How  can  we  explain  to  the  consumer 
that  we  must  subsidize  wealthy  farmers 
while  food  prices  skyrocket?  How  can 
we  explain  to  the  Nation's  hungry  that 
we  cannot  afford  food  programs  but  can 
afford  to  pay  wealthy  farmers  for  not 
planting  crops? 

We  cannot  explain  It,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
we  cannot.  The  time  for  patience  is  over. 
The  time  for  specious  reasoning  and  de- 
laying tactics  is  gone.  The  time  has  come 
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for  this  House  to  limit  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments and  to  stand  behind  its  action 
when  this  measure  goes  to  conference. 
If  we  are  to  show  courage,  if  we  are  to 
live  up  to  our  responsibilities  as  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  people,  we  can  do 
no  less. 

I  have  fought  consistently  in  this 
Chamber  for  an  end  to  waste  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. I  have  fought  for  an  end  to  the 
misuse  of  funds  in  antipoverty  programs. 
I  must  apply  the  same  standards  to  our 
farm  program. 


WILLIAM      C.      SULLIVAN      NAMED 
ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR    OF    FBI 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
appointment  of  William  C,  Sullivan  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

From  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  which  I  shall  Include  for  the 
Record,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this 
appointment  is  an  excellent  one  and  one 
for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  this  posi- 
tion go  to  such  a  dedicated  public  ser\'ant 
and  I  compliment  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  his  choice. 

Mr.  Sullivan  will  succeed  Cartha  D. 
DeLoach  who,  as  many  Members  know, 
has  served  long  and  faithfully  In  this 
demanding  post. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  his  decision  to 
retire  from  the  FBI  but  I  know  that  I 
join  his  many  friends  in  and  out  of  the 
Bureau  in  wishing  for  him  every  success 
in  his  endeavors  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  include,  for  Insertion  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  the  biographical  material 
on  Mr,  Sullivan: 

William   C.   Sullivan,    Assistant   Director, 
Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  native  of  Bolton,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  was  born  on  May  25,  1912, 
After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  he  did  undergraduate  work 
at  American  University  In  Washington,  DC. 
He  subsequently  did  graduate  work  at  Clark 
University.  Worcester.  Massachusetts;  State 
Teachers  College.  Fitchburg.  Massachusetts: 
Boston  College,  Newton,  Massachusetts;  and 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  He  holds  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Mas- 
ter of  Education  degrees. 

Mr.  Sullivan  entered  on  duty  with  the 
FBI  as  a  Special  Agent  on  August  4,  1941, 
and  has  served  In  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  outside  the  country  during 
World  War  II  on  confidential  assignment. 

In  July,  1954,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  designated 
as  Inspector.  In  June,  1960.  he  became  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  FBI.  and  in  June,  1961,  he 
was  named  as  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  charge 
of  the  Domestic  Intelligence  Division. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  served  as  Guest  Lecturer 
at  the  Army  War  College,  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  Naval  War  College, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, U.S.  Naval  Academy,  various  Intelli- 
gence conferences  and  schools  of  the  armed 
services.  Department  of  State  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  numerous  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  Nation  such 
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as  Princeton  University.  Harvard  University. 
Yale  University,  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. Notre  Dame  University,  William  and 
Mary  College.  University  of  Oregon.  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  University  of  Colorado.  Ohio 
University,  and  the  University  of  California. 

He  Is  a  Research  Associate  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
Stanford  University.  In  1965,  he  received  the 
Alumni  Recognition  Award  from  American 
University  for  a  distinguished  professional 
career  In  Government,  in  1967,  there  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Sullivan  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  American  University. 

Mr.  SullU-an  Is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issues  raised  by  this  Na- 
tion's involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
many  and  complex.  It  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer constituent  Inquiries  on  specific  as- 
pects of  that  involvement  without 
either  oversimplifying  or  expressing  in 
detail  the  many  ramifications  of  each 
aspect  of  that  involvement.  Having  de- 
cided that  I  would  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
explanation,  I  have  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  my  position  which 
I  am  pro\iding  my  constituents  who  con- 
tact me  concerning  this  Issue.  Thinking 
my  colleagues  and  others  would  be  in- 
terested therein,  I  am  incorporating  the 
same  in  these  remarks: 

Statement  Relative  to  SoirrHEAST  Asia 

Any  statement  of  position  with  respect  to 
this  nation's  present  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  must  briefly  take  Into  account  the 
facts  of  the  past  as  the  author  of  the  posi- 
tion paper  views  them. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  In  January 
of  1967,  this  nation  was  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  action  of  gradual  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  which  continued,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  John- 
son Administration.  During  my  first  two 
years  In  the  Congress  and  for  several  years 
previously,  the  Congress  and  the  people  had 
been  promised  a  cooling  off  of  that  conflict 
only  to  see  It  grow  hotter.  The  "light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel"  was  always  just  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year  away;  yet  It  seemed  to 
grow  dimmer  rather  than  brighter. 

Reasonably  loyal  to  the  Johnson  policy  at 
flrst,  my  patience  began  to  grow  thin  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  Administration.  At 
that  time.  I  advised  my  constituents  who 
expressed  to  me  their  concern  about  Viet- 
nam and  our  involvement  that  I  could  not 
continue  to  support  a  similar  policy  by  the 
new  Nixon  Administration  If  tangible  evi- 
dence of  our  disengagement  and  assumption 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  of  their  own  de- 
fense were  not  forthcoming. 

The  first  few  months  following  the  inau- 
guration of  President  NUon,  I  urged  my 
constituents  to  give  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  formulate  Its  policy 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  before  condemn- 
ing it  for  lack  of  progress.  When  President 
Nixon  announced  his  plan  for  an  orderly 
and  responsible  withdrawal  of  troops  to- 
ward ultimate  dlsengagsment  from  Vietnam, 
I  urged  suppHDrt  of  the  Administration  be- 
cause such  action  constituted  the  first  real 
evidence  of  a  disengagement  by  this  nation 
from  Its  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Many  ex- 
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pressed  the  view  that  the  President's  plan 
for  disengagement  was  not  aggressive  enough 
and.  frankly,  at  times  I  shared   that  view. 

However  on  April  15  of  this  year,  when 
the  President  announced  that  115.000  troops 
Instead  of  the  110,000  he  had  promised,  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  I  Celt  some- 
what relieved.  Because  I  felt  the  disengage- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  troops  were  pro- 
ceeding at  a  fast  enough  rate?  No.  I  felt 
relieved  because  It  was  the  first  time  in  too 
many  years  that  a  President  and  an  Ad- 
ministration had  promised  something  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  and  had  kept  their 
promise:  yes.  even  produced  more  than  they 
promised.  For  the  first  time  In  these  many 
years  that  we  have  been  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam, my  predisposition  toward  disbelief  be- 
came a  predisposition  to  believe,  and  I  ex- 
tended to  the  President  a  presumption  of 
good  faith. 

At  this  f>olnt  It  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  me  to  recite  some  figures  which  compare 
the  progress  made  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion with  that  of  the  prior  Administration 
with  respect  to  military  spending  In  general 
and  Vietnam  Involvement  In  particular,  as 
follows : 

Defense  budget  expenditures 

Billion 
1967 68.3 

1968   - 78.0 

1969 78.7 

1970 77.0 

1971 71.8 

Draft  calls 

1967 288.900 

1968   - 343.300 

1969 - 266.900 

1970 209,500 

Troop  ceilings 

1967   - 525,000 

1968   549,500 

Jan.    1969    - 549,500 

April    15,    1970 434,000 

April  20  speech,  calling  for  150,000  re- 
duction thus  a  celling  of  284,000  one  year 
from  now. 

But  why  all  this  discussion  about  troop 
withdrawal  and  disengagement  from  a  con- 
flict, our  Involvement  la  which  was  volun- 
teered? Frankly.  I  believe  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  decision.  If  not  the  decision  It- 
self, to  become  involved  as  we  have  In  Viet- 
nam was  an  exercise  In  bad  Judgment.  Al- 
though I  reject  the  condemnation  that  our 
Involvement  was  Immoral  and  Ulegal.  I 
doubt  seriously  that  it  was  In  our  nation's 
own  best  Interest.  But,  like  the  Good  Samar- 
itan or  the  person  who  voltmteers  aid,  a 
responsibility  could  and  did  attach  that  was 
nonexistent  before  we  volunteered  our  serv- 
ices in  that  conflict. 

At  this  point  In  time,  it  Is  my  position 
that  It  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  that  we  are  on 
an  unrelenting  course  toward  removal  of 
all  of  our  combat  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
assumption  by  the  South  Vietnamese  of  the 
total  responsibility  for  their  own  defense: 
Jeopardizing  as  little  as  possible  their  grow- 
ing ability  to  defend  themselves  as  we  with- 
draw forces. 

I  concur  with  those  of  my  constituents 
who  have  urged  that  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  by  a  reeponslblUty  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  And,  I  concur  with  my  constitu- 
ents who  have  urged  the  earliest  possible 
disengagement  of  our  military  forces  from 
that  conflict. 

I  have  concluded  the  action  taken  and  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  April  30th  of 
this  year  Is  consistent  with  and  facilitates, 
even  expedites,  these  two  alms. 

Some  may  argue  with  the  facts  and  as- 
sumptions I  have  accepted  and  made  In  ar- 
riving at  this  conclusion,  but  let  me  recite 
my  analysis. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
for  several  years  have  been  using  the  Cam- 
bodian territory  adjacent  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese border  for  staging  areas,  supply 
depots,  communications  facilities,  and  even 
artillery,  mortar,  and  rocket  firing  stations 
knowing  that  the  political  ramifications  of 
the  Cambodian  border  provided  almost  total 
security  to  their  Eu;tlvltles  on  the  Cambo- 
dian side  of  that  border.  For  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong,  It  was  a  very  con- 
venient arrangement.  They  could  kill  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  forces,  kill  and 
malm  South  Vietnamese  citizens,  and  gen- 
erally harass  any  efforts  towards  stability 
In  South  Vietnam  through  their  shelling  of 
the  hamlets  and  their  forays  Into  South  Viet- 
nam from  their  protected  areeis  In  Cambodia. 

Prince  Sihanouk,  while  he  ruled  Cambodia, 
found  the  acconunodatlon  which  he  had 
reached  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong,  in  effect  authorizing  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  Cambodian  territory  bordering 
on  South  Vietnam,  to  be  mutually  beneficial. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  did 
not  bother  him  and  his  government  tmd  he, 
In  turn,  made  no  effort  to  expel  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  from  the  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Cambodian  territory 
they  had  Invaded  and  occupied. 

Another  factor  of  importance  was  the  in- 
creasing ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
resist  attacks  and  to  take  the  offensive  within 
their  own  country  despite  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican forces  were  being  withdrawn.  This 
caused  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong to  rely  more  and  more  on  their  sanc- 
tuaries and  refuges  In  Cambodia.  Anticipat- 
ing the  monsoon  season,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vletcong  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months  had  accelerated  their  efforts  to 
stock  and  supply  their  many  facilities  In 
Cambodia  along  the  South  Vietnamese  bor- 
der. They  knew  that  It  was  essential  for  them 
to  accumulate  enough  ammunition,  food, 
weapons,  and  other  materiel  to  supply  their 
forces  for  the  five  or  six  months  of  the  mon- 
soon season,  since  it  would  be  next  to  Im- 
possible to  effect  any  significant  movement 
of  goods,  supplies,  or  materials  while  the 
monsoon  season  prevailed. 

But  while  the  foregoing  conditions  con- 
tinued, one  change  occurred.  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk was  overthrown  by  a  regime  not  neces- 
sarily more  favorable  to  the  United  States 
and  the  West  generally,  but  at  least  more  an- 
tagonistic toward  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong.  I  think  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  authorize  action  within 
the  territorial  confines  of  Cambodia. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  International 
law  that  a  neutral  country  has  the  duty  to 
prevent  Its  territory  from  being  used  by  any 
party  to  a  confilct  as  a  military  base  or  In 
any  other  way  for  the  conduct  of  military 
operations.  Where  the  neutral  Is  clearly  not 
In  a  position  to  prevent  the  use  of  its  terri- 
tory In  an  attack  on  a  belligerent,  a  belliger- 
ent may  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  self 
defense  take  action  on  the  neutral's  terri- 
tory. In  other  words,  to  the  extent  a  neutral 
country,  or  a  country  which  espouses  neu- 
trality, permits  its  territory  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  military  operations,  It  loses 
Its  character  of  neutrality.  Ukewlse.  to  the 
extent  neutral  territory  is  used  by  one  or 
both  of  the  combatants,  the  territory  so  used 
In  military  operations  can  be  considered  to 
be  within  the  premises  of  the  confilct. 

The  foregoing  recitation  of  the  impact  of 
international  law  and  international  under- 
standing did  not  change  between  the  time 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  ruled  Cambodia  and 
the  time  the  Lon  Nol  government  took  over; 
but  the  international  political  ramifications 
of  that  change  In  government  were  signifi- 
cant. When  Sihanouk  was  deposed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Cambodian  National  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom  at 
a  plenary  session,  he  was  stripped  of  his  abil- 
ity to  speak  for  the  Cambodian  government 
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in  opposition  to  the  "aggressive  attaclcs  upon 
his  country"  by  the  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  while  denying  any  con- 
scious knowledge  of  use  of  Cambodian  terri- 
tory by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong. 

Recognition  by  this  nation  of  International 
law  and  its  application  to  our  Incursion  into 
Cambodia  for  the  limited  purpose  I  have 
described  Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  formal 
notification  of  our  action  was  given  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  on  May  4, 
In  accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  situation  was  further 
described  to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  by 
Ambassador  Yost  the  same  day. 

Any  President,  faced  with  the  foregoing 
facts  and  having  as  his  primary  Interest 
America's  disengagement  from  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  assumption  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese of  the  total  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  would  have  taken  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  President  Nixon;  but, 
twice  as  much  time  should  have  been  spent 
on  the  explanation  to  the  American  people 
for  I  believe  President  Nixon's  original  an- 
nouncement fell  far  short  of  the  rationale  I 
think  the  American  people  expected  and 
deserved. 

But,  so  much  for  the  background  and  the 
several  factors  which  resulted  in  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  Many  patriotic  constituents 
are  less  than  convinced  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  President's  decision  to  send  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia.  Most  of  my  Inquiries 
and  mall  which  either  unreservedly  criticize 
the  action  or  seriously  question  Its  wisdom, 
do  so  In  the  context  of  widely  differing  con- 
siderations. Let  me  deal  with  them  one  at 
a  time. 

OBJECTION 

Most  of  my  mall  and  other  contacts  criti- 
cizing the  President's  action,  vehemently 
contend  the  Cambodian  incursion  consti- 
tutes an  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  is  contrary  to  the  promise  the  President 
made  only  a  few  days  before  when  he  assured 
the  American  people  In  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision broadcast  that  he  was  pursuing  a 
course  of  action  to  scale  down  our  Involve- 
ment and  confirmed  this  policy  statement  by 
an  announcement  that  he  would  withdraw 
an  additional  150,000  troops  by  next  Spring. 

RESPONSE 

The  President's  authorization  of  the  Cam- 
bodian action  did  not  constitute  a  breach  of 
promise  but  rather,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  such  action  was  necessary  to  counter- 
act activities  carried  on  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  which  would  have 
posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  relentless  pur- 
suit of  withdrawal  of  troops  which  the  Pres- 
ident had  announced.  The  decision  to  con- 
test the  immunity  of  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries which  were  very  much  a  part  of  the 
"war"  Insofar  as  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  were  concerned,  cannot  be 
fairly  considered  a  decision  to  escalate  the 
war.  when  the  attack  upon  such  sanctuaries 
is  limited  to  an  attempt  to  neutralize  their 
effectiveness  as  strong-holds  for  the  enemy's 
commitment  to  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

OBJECTION 

The  President  violated  international  law 
and  our  own  Constitution  by  sending  Ameri- 
can troops  into  Cambodia. 

RESPONSE 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  in- 
ternational law  has  not  been  violated  and. 
frankly,  I  have  seen  very  little  real  evidence 
that  even  our  enemies  seriously  contend  that 
such  is  the  case.  Almost  as  clearly,  under 
Prince  Sihanouk,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  North  Viet  Cong  Invaded  Cambodia  and 
brought  the  border  lands  Into  the  premises 
of  the  confilct  by  their  ovim  activities  and 
therefore  not  our  action  but  theirs  made 
this  Cambodian  territory  a  part  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam;  a  conflict,  authority  for 
the  conduct  of  which  was  clearly  granted  to 
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the  President  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. For  reasons  which  I  will  subsequently 
state,  I  do  not  believe  any  court  would  de- 
termine that  under  the  international  and 
domestic  law  applicable,  the  President's  ac- 
tion constituted  an  Illegal  act  or  an  uncon- 
stitutional usurpation  of  pwjwer. 

OBJECTION 

The  Cambodian  action  Is  a  further  mani- 
festation of  this  nation's  bent  toward  vio- 
lence and  Is  for  that  reason  Immoral,  In- 
human and  wrong. 

RESPONSE 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
destruction  of  bunkers,  firing  sites,  mortars, 
rocket  launchers,  land  mines,  weapons  and 
ammunition  can  be  construed  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  causing  of  more  deaths,  more 
violence  or  more  casualties. 

To  date,  the  following  Is  the  record  of  the 
Cambodian  action  in  terms  of  items  of  vio- 
lence and  death  which  have  been  denied 
to  those  who  otherwise  would  have  used 
them  against  our  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  and  civilians  alike: 
Captured  or  destroyed  military  equipment 
and  supplies 

Rocket   rounds 39,500 

Mortar   rounds 60,242 

Individual    weapons 16,  101 

Crew-ser\'ed  weapons 2,269 

Small    arms    ammunition 

(rounds) 12,500,000 

Land  mines 5,150 

Bunkers    (destroyed) 9.358 

Vehicles 388 

The  foregoing  figures  are  relatively  mean- 
ingless unless  they  are  related  to  what  they 
mean  In  military  activity.  For  example,  the 
99,742  rocket  and  mortar  rounds  captured 
would  be  enough  to  conduct  approximately 
^  15.340   attacks   upon    allied   bases,   hamlets, 

3.  and  cities  at  the  level  of  firing  which  has 

X  occurred    recently    in    South    Vietnam;    the 

weapons  captured  are  more  than  enough  to 
equip  53  battalions  with  individual  weapons 
and  23  battalions  with  crew  served  weapons; 
and.  the  small  arms  ammunition  captured 
Is  In  excess  of  that  seized  by  both  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  during  any  pre- 
vious 16  month  i>eriod. 

Again,  can  anyone,  who  truly  abhors  vio- 
lence, criticize  an  action  which  effectively 
quiets  these  weap)ons  of  destruction  and 
death? 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objections, 
many  of  my  constituents  have  criticized  the 
Administration  for  usurping  the  Constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
and  have  advocated  a  restricting  of  the  use 
of  military  appropriations  as  a  means  of 
controlling,  even  prohibiting,  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

But,  did  the  Cambodian  action  change 
anything  from  a  Constitutional  standpoint? 
I  think  not.  The  broad  authority  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  continues  unrestricted.  It  has 
been  the  Judgment  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  to  date  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  was  Inadvisable.  Since  the  Cam- 
bodian action  is  confined  to  the  same  en- 
emies, namely,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong,  no  new  enemy  or  circumstance 
prompts  a  declaration  of  war;  surely,  it 
would  not  be  suggested  we  declare  war 
against   Cambodia. 

It  is  also  contended  that  In  the  absence 
of,  or  as  an  alternative  to,  a  declaration  of 
war.  Congress  deny  to  the  President  the 
funds  necessary  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions except  as  sjieclflcally  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Because  I  completely  concur  with  those 
who  think  we  should  not  become  embroiled 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  another  Southeast 
Asian  country,  I  supf>orted  the  so-called 
Plndley  Amendment  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  funds  for  military  opera- 
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tlons  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  operations  were  es- 
sential for  the  protection  of  U.S.  troops  In 
South  Vietnam.  Strangely  enough,  many  of 
my  more  out-spoken  antiwar  friends  In  the 
House  opposed  the  amendment  and  as  a 
consequence  even  this  attempt  to  exert  Con- 
gressional authority  was  defeated. 

But  let  me  express  myself  more  generally 
on  these  issues. 

First.  I  have  said,  and  do  not  now  back 
away  from  the  statement,  that  I  believe  the 
concept  of  a  "declaration  of  war"  as  the 
fathers  of  our  Constitution  viewed  it  is  no 
longer  the  same.  The  nuclear  age  and  the 
assumption  by  this  nation  of  Its  role  as  the 
world's  leading  power  make  very  remote  a 
set  of  circumstances  which  would  prompt  a 
declaration  of  war  yet  permit  Congressional 
deliberation  of  that  Issue  before  any  military 
action  or  commitment  occurred. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  this  nation  will 
again  declare  war  against  anyone  except  In 
the  event  of  a  global  confrontation  which 
probably  would  entail  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Even  In  this  eventuality,  military 
response  would  have  to  precede  military  au- 
thorization by  Congress. 

Rather,  our  future  military  Involvements 
will  probably  be  In  the  nature  of  our  present 
one  and  the  Korean  conflict — In  neither  of 
which  was  war  declared.  I  do  not  support 
any  further  unilateral  engagements  by  this 
country  In  the  affairs  of  others  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  United  Nations  sponsored  actions 
remains,  and  such  participation  has  been  as- 
sumed to  prompt,  and  should  necessitate  a 
Congressional  authorization  rather  than  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Finally,  Congressional  action  to  restrict 
the  use  of  military  appropriations  as  a  means 
of  effecting  policy  must  be  all  Inclusive  or 
It  win  be  Ineffectual.  And.  If  all  Inclusive  It 
could  seriously  Jeopardize  the  meeting  of 
minor  crises  by  the  President  in  a  timely 
and  dispositive  manner. 

Although  the  Church-Cooper  and  more 
especially  the  McGovem-Hatfield  ("To  End 
The  War  In  Southeast  Asia")  amendments 
purport  to  prohibit  the  use  of  oxir  military 
assistance  without  specific  authorization  of 
the  Congress  or  a  Declaration  of  War,  their 
application  is  limited  to  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  Admittedly,  Southeast  Asia  Is  the 
focal  point  of  present  dissatisfaction  with 
Administration  policy,  but  the  other  areas 
of  the  world  to  which  such  restrictions 
would  have  equally  meaningful  application 
are  too  numerous  to  necessitate  naming.  And. 
no  one  has  proposed  a  functional  limitation, 
as  distinguished  from  this  geographical 
limitation,  which  would  clearly  constitute 
an  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  its  preroga- 
tive to  control  military  involvement  by  this 
country. 

In  conclusion,  many  argue  that  the  "inva- 
sion" of  Cambodia  has  resulted  in  too  high  a 
price  being  paid  at  home.  It  can  be  argued 
in  return  that  this  Is  a  speclovis  argument  for 
if  all  agreed,  as  It  Is  alleged  they  should, 
with  the  President's  action  Its  projected  suc- 
cess would  result  In  greater  unity  rather  than 
greater  division. 

Frankly,  this  claim  of  those  who  oipp>ose  the 
President's  action  I  find  to  be  the  most  valid. 
But,  this  objection  to  our  Involvement  In 
Cambodia  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative 
merits  of  the  action  itself,  rather,  this  criti- 
cism Is  appropriately  leveled  at  the  intelli- 
gence and  Industry  exercised  by  those  who 
had  an  obligation  to  assure  the  American 
citizenry  that  the  Cambodian  action  was  not 
an  e^alatlon  of  the  war;  was  not  an  Ulegal 
"Invafelon"  of  a  neutral  country;  was  not  a 
fooliih  step  toward  further  involvement  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  another  country  in 
Indo  China — but,  rather,  the  action  was  tac- 
tically necessary  as  we  relentlessly  pursue  our 
plan  of  disengagement.  And,  my  support 
thereof  Is  so  founded  and  limited. 

In  the  course  of  listening  to  the  President's 
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television  announcement  of  the  Cambodian 
action  on  April  30,  I  became  disturbed  as  he 
emphasized  the  slgnlficane  of  the  action  in 
terms  of  our  ego.  our  pride,  or  to  the  contrary 
and  most  regrettably  our  humiliation.  We 
are  too  successful  a  nation,  regardless  of  the 
test  applied,  to  let  our  vanity  show.  I  believe 
there  would  have  been  less  intense  reaction 
at  home  had  the  Initial  announcement  been 
more  an  appeal  to  reason  sind  had  developed 
the  rationale  the  President  subsequently  ex- 
plained, y) 

If  there  Is  one  axiom  which  will  always  be 
true  in  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment that  axiom  has  to  be  that  no  decision 
of  the  government  or  a  President  is  any  bet- 
ter than  Is  Its  acceptability  to  those  who  are 
governed.  Many  In  high  places  give  Up  serv- 
ice to  the  "sovereign  will  of  the  people", 
pointing  out  that  the  "people"  In  a  democ- 
racy are  both  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  yet 
when  it  is  Inconvenient  to  do  so,  the  sov- 
erlgnty  of  the  will  of  the  people  Is  ignored. 

I  anticipate  the  Cambodian  action,  despite 
all  of  its  ramifications,  will  ultimately  be 
viewed  In  retrosi>ect  as  a  wise  move  toward 
our  disengagement  from  Vietnam.  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  the  ultimate  effect  that  action  will 
have  had  on  the  domestic  scene.  But  of  this 
I  am  sure,  America,  that  "wonderful  experi- 
ment" In  self-government,  can  only  win 
when  democracy  wins.  And.  this  battle  will 
not  be  won  or  lost  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  nation  will  be  as  victorious  in 
its  matvirlty  as  It  has  been  since  the  days  of 
Its  Infancy  only  when  we.  by  example  and  by 
political  and  academic  suasion,  convince  a 
continually  Increasing  number  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  democracy  works  and  the 
success  of  the  "experiment"  has  been  verified. 
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Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  send- 
ing one  of  my  periodic  reports  to  my 
constituents,  as  follows:  '^^ 

Report  to  4  1st  District  or  New  York 

SOCIAL    SECtrRITY    BENEJTTS    TO    RISE,    COST-OF- 
LTVINC    INCREASES    VOTED 

Another  STr  Increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits  has  been  voted  by  the  House  to  be 
effective  next  Jan.  1.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  15%  Increase  approved  last  December 
and  on  which  payments  were  begun  in  April, 
retroactive  to  last  Jan.  1. 

The  House  also  approved  an  automatic  sys- 
tem for  raising  Social  Security  benefits  to 
help  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  in  cost  of 
living.  I  sponsored  legislation  similar  to  this 
provision,  but  its  fate  in  Congress  remains 
to  be  seen  when  the  bill  Is  considered  by  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  plan  wUl  win  approval. 

As  approved  by  the  House,  the  first  cost- 
of-living  increase  can  come  In  January  1973, 
providing  the  cost-of-Uvlng  Index  has  in- 
creased 3%  or  more.  Properly,  the  bill  also 
provides  for  a  related  adjustment  In  the 
wage  base  on  which  Social  Security  taxes  are 
paid,  thus  providing  the  Income  for  the  In- 
crease in  benefits. 

The  bin  also  Includes  a  variety  of  proposed 
changes  In  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams, aimed  mainly  at  curbing  costs. 

ARMY  ENGINEERS   MOVE  TEAM 

Curtailment  of  spending  by  the  Defense 
Dept.  on  domestic  activities  hit  the  Buffalo 
District  Office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers when  a  36-man  design  team  was  moved 
to  Chicago.  I  arranged  for  a  Buffalo  delega- 
tion to  meet  with  top  Corps'  officials  who 
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claimed  a  reduction  in  workload  prompted 
the  transfer. 

The  argument  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense 
at  a  time  when  the  Corps  has  a  big  chore 
ahead  In  dealing  with  pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 

Shown  at  the  meeting,  from  left,  are:  Brig. 
Gen.  Watkin,  Division  Chief,  and  MaJ  Gen. 
Dunn,  Chief  of  Corps"  Civil  Works. 

INSPECTING    POLH7TION    CONTROLS 

Inspecting  controls  on  air.  water  pKjllu- 
tlon  at  Bethlehem  Steel's  Liickawanna  plant 
In  company  with  United  Steel  Workers  offi- 
cials. The  company  outlined  its  five-year 
plan  to  spend  ll'"-  of  its  capital  outlay  on 
controls.  Bottle  I'm  holding  contains  treated 
water  which  is  cleaner  than  water  taken 
from  the  lake. 

VA    NURSE    SH0RT.\0E    CRITICAL 

A  severe  shortage  of  nurses  in  our  veterans 
hospitals  Is  curtailing  medical  care  for  our 
veterans  and  Is  Imposing  a  heavy  burden  on 
our  valuable  staff  personnel. 

I  learned  first  hand  of  conditions  at  the 
Buffalo  VA  Hospital  during  a  recent  visit 
and  meeting  with  many  of  the  nurses.  They 
told  me  of  their  constant  on-call  status  and 
overtime  demands  without  extra  pay  or 
proper  rest 

Mrs.  Irene  Schwartz,  RN.  chalrmsm  of  the 
nurses  group,  outlined  the  problems.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later  I  arranged  for  Mrs.  Schwartz 
to  tell  her  story  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Haley.  I  presided. 

Our  Subcommittee  is  consulting  with  the 
VA  in  preparaUon  for  taJdng  leglslaUve 
action,  unless  the  VA  initiates  its  own 
changes. 

PCSTAI,   REFORM   IS  TOP   PRIORITY,   DULSKI   BILLS 
MAKE    PROGRESS 

Reform  of  our  nation's  postal  system  has 
had  top  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service, 
of  which  I  am  Chairman,  since  the  91st 
Congress  convened  In  January  1969. 

Our  Committee  has  reported  two  pwstal  re- 
form bills  to  the  House  and  I  expect  debate 
to  be  arranged  In  early  June  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House. 

I  Introduced  H.R.  4  on  opening  day  of 
Congress  last  year.  It  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive postal  reform  plan  ever  offered  Con- 
gress. 

Details  of  the  bill  have  tindergone  con- 
tinuous debate  over  the  past  16  months. 
Postal  workers  became  frustrated  at  the 
delay,  staging  walkouts  that  led  to  a  con- 
frontation between  the  department  and 
union  leaders. 

The  resultant  agreement  Included  a  re- 
vised reform  plan,  as  well  as  a  pay  raise, 
which  I  immediately  sponsored  and  launched 
new  hearings.  That  bill.  KM  17070,  now  has 
been  sent  to  the  House  floor  by  our  Com- 
mittee with  certain  changes. 

No  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly 
debated  and  all  parties  allowed  to  be  heard. 

Reform  of  the  pwstal  system  is  urgent.  We 
must  give  the  officials  more  flexibility  to  do 
their  Job.  both  In  finances  and  contracting. 
Both  my  bills  do  this.  Our  Committee  has 
worked  its  will.  The  House  is  next. 

COMPLAINTS  POUR  IN  ON  SMUT  MAIL 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  receive 
a  letter  complaining  about  receipt  through 
the  malls  of  material  which  Is  considered  to 
be  obscene. 

These  complaints  particularly  originate 
from  parents  and  from  those  In  homes  where 
there  are  minor  children.  They  feel  the  law 
should  prohibit  such  mailings. 

A  prime  control  problem  Is  In  defining 
what  is  considered  to  be  obscene.  A  bill  I 
sponsored  last  year  spells  out  this  defini- 
tion in  very  clear  terms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  bill  deals  with  both  these  problems — 
banning  mailings  to  homes  where  minors  re- 
side and  defining  obscenity. 

My  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Improved  the  details  of  my  bill  and 
then  it  was  passed  by  the  House.  It  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Not  only  does  my  bill  protect  homes  where 
minors  reside,  but  It  also  affords  all  cltl- 
bens  the  opportunity  to  prevent  unsolicited 
mailings  to  them  of  sexually-oriented  ads. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  attack  the 
source  of  smut  distribution — the  dealers  who 
are  interested  only  in  turning  a  profit — and 
it's  a  healthy  one.  If  they  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill,  once  enacted,  they  could 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  and  become  subject 
to  fines  and  or  prison  terms. 

The  fight  against  smut  Is  an  endless  one — 
one  which  I  have  waged  throughout  my 
years  In  Congress.  You  patch  one  loophole 
and  another  crops  up.  But  the  fight  must 
continue. 

Even  though  my  bill  Is  only  part  way  along 
the  legislative  process,  there  are  questions 
being  raised  by  opponents  on  its  constitu- 
tionality. This  is  a  decision  for  the  courts, 
but  I  am  confident  my  bill  will  be  upheld. 


June  11,  1970 


DRUG  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  issues  involved  in  drug  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Of  primary  importance  is  the  direction 
and  motivation  of  S.  3246  and  its  en- 
forcement. 

To  punish  users  and  peddlers — who 
many  times  are  users  who  must  peddle 
to  have  access — solely,  ignores  the  rea- 
sons for  drug  use,  whether  that  be 
marihuana  or  heroin. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
a  major  part  of  heroin  use  Involves 
larger  social  questions  found  in  ghetto 
and  prison  life.  For  instance,  when  New 
York  City  broke  up  the  teenage  gangs 
in  the  1950's  the  heroin  traffic  dramatic- 
ally increased,  apparently  because  while 
the  kids  could  take  the  life  of  a  ghetto 
within  the  framework  of  a  social  struc- 
ture— the  gang  life — facing  it  alone  was 
too  hard  without  drugs. 

If  the  major  reasons  for  heroin  traflQc 
are  tied  to  ghetto  and  prison  life,  then 
tougher  enforcement  will  probably  have 
more  effect  on  drug  prices,  and  con- 
sequently the  desperation  of  the  user, 
than  upon  the  volume  of  drugs  or  the 
amoimt  of  real  prevention. 

The  marihuana  question  also  has  im- 
plications larger  than  the  narrow  legal 
problems.  Quite  simply,  if  enough  people 
of  whatever  age  continue  to  use  mari- 
huana and  if  competent  scientific  re- 
search continues  to  fail  to  show  any 
physical  or  social  effect  of  marihuana 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol,  then  strict 
enforcement  will  probably  lead  to  a  sit- 
uation similar  to  prohibition,  with  all 
the  attendant  benefits  going  to  organized 
crime  in  the  country. 

The  present  legislation,  while  It  recog- 


nizes the  problems  involved  in  a  first 
offense  of  marihuana  and  gives  such 
first  offenders  a  light  sentence,  avoids  the 
central  question  by  making  marihuana 
peddlers  and  second  offenders  subject  to 
sentencing  much  like  the  present  legisla- 
tion. 

While  there  is  a  provision  for  study 
of  the  drug,  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  oi"  Justice  rather  thn.n  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  will  therefore  probably 
lead  to  enforcement-oriented  con- 
clusions rather  than  medical  and  social 
conclusions.  Tliis  legislation  also  ignores 
the  need  for  medical  treatment  and  re- 
search for  the  use  of  hard  drugs  and  con- 
centrates instead  mostly  upon  enforce- 
ment. 

In  essence,  this  legislation,  even  leav- 
ing aside  the  "no-knock"  question,  has 
little  chance  of  dealing  with  the  real 
problems  involved  in  drug  abuse.  In  prac- 
tice, there  is  little  reason  to  assume  that 
this  legislation  will  have  either  a  deter- 
rent effect  or  that  it  will,  through  the 
"no-knock"  provision,  be  more  enforce- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  we 
should  treat  marihuana  in  a  category 
separate  from  the  other  hard  drugs,  and 
launch  a  comprehensive  and  unbiased 
research  campaign  regarding  its  medi- 
cal and  social  effects,  aind  legislate  from 
that  basis. 

Regarding  the  other  hard  drugs  we 
should  also  engage  in  research  on  the 
causes  of  this  addiction,  and  upon  cur- 
ing this  addiction.  We  must  insure  that 
the  problem  is  handled  as  a  social  and 
medical  as  well  as  a  criminal  problem. 


THE  WIND  MAY  HAVE  CHANGED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY      ' 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  C. 
Johnson,  retired  editor  and  editorial  di- 
rector of  Prairie  Farmer  magazine,  is 
known  throughout  the  Midwestern  States 
for  his  profound  statements  and  writings 
regarding  agriculture.  When  he  re- 
tired last  December,  the  Illinois  Agri- 
culture Association  honored  him  for  his 
work  and  presented  him  a  plaque  which 
said.  In  part: 

Paul  Johnson's  life  and  work  have  earned 
him  the  title  of  agricultural  statesman.  As 
Editor  and  Editorial  Director  for  Prairie 
Farmer  Magazine  for  the  past  22  years,  his 
Judgment  and  opinion  have  demonstrated 
his  progressive  thinking  and  have  served  to 
stimulate  farm  opinion  In  a  wide  range  of 
Important  areas. 

Even  though  Paul  Johnson  Is  retired, 
he  continues  to  write  for  Prarie  Farmer 
magazine  and  his  most  recent  "View- 
point'  column  certainly  does  an  excellent 
job  of  analyzing  America  today.  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  fine  statement  and 
Include  It  here  as  part  my  remarks: 
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The  Wind  Mat  Have  Chanced 

Out  of  the  confusion  and  frustration  of 
topsy-tun-y  America  may  come  something 
good  which  we  have  been  In  need  of  for 
some  time.  It  is  described  by  a  relatively 
new  word  which  is  turning  up  more  often 
In  more  places.  That  word  is  lifestyle. 

They  are  talking,  of  course,  about  a  sim- 
pler way  of  living.  When  the  change  comes 
we  will  h.ive  to  thank  restless  and  unhappy 
young  people  to  a  large  extent,  altho  I  am 
sure  their  elders  have  been  getting  fed  up 
too  by  the  endless  ratrace  to  acquire  more 
things  that  cost  more. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  it  should  be  the  young 
people  who  have  never  known  depression,  ex- 
cept as  It  nibbles  constantly  at  the  fringes 
of  our  society,  who  should  be  telling  us 
that  our  lifestyle  has  gotten  way  out  of 
hand.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  both 
the  style  of  depression  and  the  style  of  af- 
fluence should  have  realized  that  we  were 
really  Just  as  happy  when  we  had  much 
less. 

We  have  worked  much  too  hard  to  acquire 
more  worldly  goods  and  bigger  establish- 
ments. We  may  also  have  placed  too  great 
stress  on  getting  the  kids  educated  all  the 
way  up.  OiU'  Idea  that  education  would  solve 
all  things  has  been  pretty  well  proved  wron^ 

After  much  costly  effort  we  end  up  with 
too  many  PhD  s  and  not  enough  mechanics, 
plus  a  lot  of  unhappy  young  people  In  col- 
leges and  universities  who  really  don't  be- 
long there. 

Changing  lifestyles  is  not  easy,  but  I  hope 
fervently  that  we  can  do  It  gradually  and 
sensibly  without  burning  the  whole  thing 
down  as  some  revolutionaries  are  advocat- 
ing. As  always  the  middle  road  Is  the  best 
one  If  we  can  only  muster  enough  sense  to 
travel  It. 

We  win  need  to  cultivate  a  new  respect 
for  people  with  simple  tastes.  Grinding  pov- 
erty must  go,  but  so  also  must  the  mistaken 
notion  that  we  can  solve  all  a  man's  trou- 
bles by  Increasing  his  Income.  Poor  people 
suffer  more  from  lack  of  respect  and  dignity 
than  from  lack  of  food. 

We  need  to  learn  to  respect  God's  crea- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  rediscovered,  enjoyed, 
preserved,  and  marveled  at:  not  used  up  and 
thrown  away  as  we  seem  to  be  doing  now. 

We  need  to  reverse  the  forces  that  are 
tearing  apart  the  family.  These  are  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  our  unhapplness.  Absence 
of  a  satisfying  family  life  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  drives  both  parents  and  children  to 
dangerous  extremes. 

We  need  to  rediscover  our  neighbors  and 
restore  the  Intimate  community  life  that 
gave  much  satisfaction  and  security  In  gen- 
erations past  without  making  great  demands 
on  our  capacity  to  earn. 

Our  present  lifestyle  places  too  much 
stress  on  high  Income  and  high  mobility. 
We  tear  ourselves  out  by  the  roots  and  never 
earn  enough  to  satisfy  our  crartng  for  the 
things  the  hucksters  are  pushing  at  us.  We 
ought  to  listen  to  the  kids  and  then  apply 
ourselves  to  making  a  change. 


RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
results  of  an  opinion  ballot  which  I  re- 
cently sent  to  the  people  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  respondents  to  the  opinion  ballot 
indicated  their  desire  to  see  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  the  Federal  operating 
budget  devoted  to  the  respective  func- 
tions. The  figures  in  parentheses  indi- 
cate those  percentages  requested  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Percenf 

Crime   (0.6) 7.18 

Education    (3.2) 10.34 

Farm  subsidies   (2.9) 1.67 

Foreign  aid  (1.1) 1.75 

Health    (3.9) 8.01 

War  (64.9). 33.92 

Pollution  control  (0.6) 9.98 

Preschool  training  (0.2) 2.47 

Space    (2.2) 3.05 

Welfare  (3.5) 6.15 

Should  we  have  a  direct  presidential  elec- 
tion In  1972? 

Percent 

Yes 67.0 

No 33.0 

Should  we  have  a  direct  national  presi- 
dential primary  In  1972? 

Percent 

Tes - 67.6 

No 32.4 

Is  the  administration  making  available  suf- 
ficient Information  about  our  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia military  Involvement? 

Percent 

Yes 36.7 

No 63.3 

The  respondents  to  the  opinion  ballot  In- 
dicated their  desire  to  see  the  financial  bur- 
den of  public  education  borne  In  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  figures  In  parentheses  In- 
dicate the  present  distribution  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  public  education  In  Indiana, 
as  a  percentage. 

Percent 

Property   tax    (61.0) 37.34 

State  assistance  (34.9) 46.04 

Federal  assistance  (4.1) 16.62 

Are  high  Interest  rates  a  partial  cause  of 
Infiatlon? 

Percent 

Yes 63.6 

No 36.4 

Would  you  favor  creation  of  separate  courts 
to  give  priority  scheduling  to  violent  crim- 
inal cases? 

Percent 

Yes 72.7 

No 27.3 

Should  the  congressional  seniority  system 
be  abolished? 

Percent 

Yes 59.8 

No 40.2 
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genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families.     , 
How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  "  A  wife  asks  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


MILITARY    SUCCESS    BECAUSE    OF 
STATE    DEPARTMENT    INDIFFER- 
.    ENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  been  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  the  tremendous  success 
achieved  by  the  President's  Cambodian 
campaign  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  by  destroying  the  ene- 
my's sanctuaries. 

Now  we  know  why.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  left  out  of  the  decision. 

I  include  the  newscUppings  which 
follow : 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  June  2,  1970) 

State  Feels  Left  Out  on  Wae 

(By  Peter  Llsagor) 

To  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  diplomatic 
officials  here.  President  Nixon  apparently 
considers  the  Cambodian  invasion  and  the 
present  status  of  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam In  strictly  military  terms. 

His  failure  to  include  any  top-level  State 
Department  official  In  his  weekend  meeting 
at  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  underscores  what 
diplomatic  sources  believe  to  be  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  political  Implications  of  his 
moves  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  further  downgrades.  In  their  Judgment 
the  ultimate  necessity  to  find  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  war.  even  though  the  Vlet- 
namization  process  can  be  carried  out  in 
theory  without  concern  for  the  poUtlcal  out- 
come of  the  conflict. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  high  diplomatic 
official   plainly  tends  to  minimize  the  role 
of  the  State  Department  In  the  development 
of  a  policy  with  International  consequences  ^ 
of  a  political  nature.  J^ 

Diplomatic  sources  say  they  have  no  ex-^^ 
plation  for  the  exclusion  of  a  top  departmen- 
tal adviser. 

Secreitary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  could 
not  have  attended  personally  Inasmuch  as  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  Sunday  night 
from  E^urope. 

But  the  two  undersecretaries  of  state. 
ElUort  Richardson  and  Alexis  Johnson,  have 
been  Intimately  Involved  In  Vietnam  policy 
councils,  and  either  could  have  represented 
Rogers,  the  sources  said. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  President  wanted  a 
"progress  report"  from  Gen.  Crelghton 
Abrams,  allied  commander  In  Vietnam,  and 
other  top  brass  on  military  operations  In 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  But  diplo- 
matic officials  regard  the  military  and  politi- 
cal factors  as  so  closely  linked  as  to  require 
concerted  attention. 

Nixon  has  been  criticized  In  Congress  for 
appearing  to  Ignore  the  peace  talks  In  Paris. 
He  has  yet  to  replace  Henry  Cabot  lodge  as 
chief  negotiator  and  has  left  the  task  In  the 
hands  of  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer, 
PhlUp  Hablb. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  Hablb  and  have  tvirned 
over  the  desultory  meetings  In  Paris  to  sec- 
ond-level representatives. 

Administration  sources  say  tbftt  Henry  A. 
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Kissinger,  the  P»resldent's  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  affairs,  attended  the  Cali- 
fornia meeting  and  undoubtedly  will  Inform 
top  State  Department  officials  about  the  dis- 
cussions. 

But  to  the  veteran  diplomats,  that  hardly 
explains  what  they  view  as  a  serious  rebuff 
to  the  operational  and  policy-making  role 
of  the  State  Department. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  June  7,  1970] 

Richardson    Promoted:     Creative    Manager 

FOR    HEW 

(By  George  Sherman) 

President  Nlson  has  opted  for  a  creative 
manager  at  HEW  In  the  person  of  Elliot  L. 
Richardson. 

When  Richardson  became  undersecretary 
of  state,  he  was  an  unknown — a  moderate 
Massachusetts  politician,  schooled  and  pol- 
ished In  rarefied  Boston  society,  a  lawyer. 
and  a  personal  friend  of  his  new  boss,  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

Eighteen  months  later  Richardson  has  be- 
come a  power  in  his  own  right.  Quiet,  unas- 
suming, but  tenaciously  brilliant,  he  has 
proved  himself  able  to  cope  with  the  vagaries 
of  Washington  bureaucracy. 

His  suddent  promotion  yesterday  to  be  sec- 
retary of  the  troubled  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  rests  on  the  bedrock  of 
this  success.  No  longer  is  he  the  unsung 
"discovery"  of  an  administration  noticeably 
weak  In  recruiting  outside  talent. 

"WATCHDOG    GROUPS" 

Richardson,  no  less  than  his  subordinates. 
Is  believed  to  have  been  disgruntled  by  the 
failure  to  have  any  representative  at  the  top- 
level  "military  briefing"  on  Indochina  which 
President  Nixon  held  last  weekend  at  his  San 
Clemente.  Calif.,  home. 

Shortly  after  the  Cambodian  operation 
be?an.  a  special  Indochina  "watchdog  group" 
was  set  up  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  depart- 
ment mainly  to  make  sure  State  was  kept 
Informed  of  matters  being  decided  In  the 
Pentagon  and  White  House. 

But  Intimates  Insist  that  Richardson  has 
been  happy  In  his  work.  He  is  leaving  State, 
they  say,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  over  work 
left  undone  and  excitement  about  the  chal- 
lenge to  come.  Whatever  the  policy  differ- 
ences over  Indochina,  these  officials  maintain 
that  Richardson  can  claim  achlevennent  Ln 
giving  the  State  Department  a  predominant 
voice  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of  tiie 
Nixon  national  security  system. 

Early  on  Richardson  gained  the  respect  of 
the  President's  national  security  adviser. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  real  power  in  Nixon 
foreign  policy  formulation.  Kissinger,  who 
Jealously  controls  national  security  machin- 
ery from  his  White  House  basement  office, 
took  to  making  dally  calls  to  Richardson — 
who  controls  execution  of  Nixon  policy  de- 
cisions through  the  so-called  "Undersecre- 
tartee  Committee"  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Richardson  has  worked  on  the  pweinlse 
that  he  who  is  best  prepared  and  best  orga- 
nized will  have  the  greatest  voice  In  what 
comes  out  of  that  machinery. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  recently  he  reg:l8tered  a  small,  and 
largely  unnoticed,  success.  President  Nixon's 
call  two  weeks  ago  for  a  new  international 
agreement  on  peaceful  development  of  world 
seabeds  for  developing  countries  was  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  tireless  work  and  argu- 
ment by  Richardson. 

Richardson  himself  likes  to  talk  In  undra- 
matlc  terms  He  believes  that  the  exaggerated 
claims  for  American  pwwer  and  resources 
over  the  past  20  yesirs  have  fostered  a  dan- 
gerous temptation  for  disillusioned  Ameri- 
cans "to  crawl  back  into  their  shell"  of  Isola- 
tionism. 

"AU  we  can  do  is  to  keep  trying,  to  keep 
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pushing  for  more  capability,  to  keep  experi- 
menting." he  said. 

He  did  Just  that  In  State  with  the  peren- 
nial issue  of  youthful  reform.  At  the  time 
Richardson  took  office,  the  "Young  Turks"  of 
Foggy  Bottom  were  furious  with  frustration. 
Rogers  made  his  lieutenant  the  head  of  the 
formerly  ineffectual  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  who  Immediately  announced  that  it 
was  to  be  the  vehicle  for  re-examining  "i>er- 
sonnel  systems"  of  all  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

REFORM    SPEECH    BACKED 

Richardson  proved  he  was  serious.  Last 
October  Idar  Rlmestad.  powerful  deputy  un- 
dersecretary for  administration  and  enemy 
of  the  Young  Turks,  was  replaced  by  William 
B.  Macomber  Jr. — darling  of  the  reformers. 
And  last  January  Macomber — with  strong 
Richardson  backing — produced  a  speech  for 
the  department  proposing  thorough-going 
reform.  Thirteen  task  forces  set  up  after- 
wards are  about  to  report  back  to  Macomber 
with  concrete  proposals. 

I  


OREGON'S  SECOND  DISTRICT 
SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  completed  a  sample  tabulation 
of  my  annual  questionnaire  to  the  voters 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon.  Covering  a  wide  range  of  na- 
tional, international,  and  local  issues,  the 
qustionnaire  went  out  in  mid-April  to 
about  160,000  constituents.  I  am  pleased 
that  so  far  nearly  25.000  have  been  com- 
pleted and  returned. 

The  results  are  most  interesting.  Most 
of  my  constituents  are  strongly  opposed 
to  expansion  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  About  half  of  those  returned  were 
received  in  my  oCBce  before  the  an- 
nounced expansion  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia;  the  rest  came  in  after  that 
annoimcement.  The  majority  support  the 
irreversible  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  all  of  Indochina  on  a  clearly  defined 
timetable. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  considered  the 
No.  1  cause  of  the  Nation's  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  The  President  receives 
low  marks  for  his  policies  on  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates.  Congress  gets  a 
poor  rating  for  its  efforts  to  control 
Federal  spending. 

Tough  wage  and  price  guidelines  to  be 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
business  and  labor  are  endorsed. 

Support  of  stronger,  expanded  pro- 
grams to  clean  up  the  envirorunent  Is 
registered. 

The  economy,  the  war,  and  the  envi- 
ronment emerge  as  the  three  great 
sources  of  concern.  My  constituents  in- 
dicate dissatisfaction  with  the  wsiy  each 
issue  is  being  handled,  and  strongly  ex- 
press a  need  for  changes  in  the  present 
policy. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  poll 
follow : 
Results  of  1970  congressional  questionnaire 

vs.   rOROGN    POLICY 

1.  What  UJ8.  policy  regarding  South  Viet- 
nam do  you  favor: 
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Percent 
Irreversible    withdrawal    of    U.S.    forces 

over  a  clearly  defined  period  of  time?.  51 
Withdrawal   of  U.S.  forces  only  if  and 

when    the    policy    of    Vletnamlzation 

proves  successful? 30 

Increased  military  effort  and  return  to 

bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 19 

2.  Defense  Department  officials  indicate 
that  a  sizable  U.S.  support  force  may  be 
needed  in  Vietnam  after  all  U.S.  combat 
forces  withdraw  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government.  Would 
you  support  such  a  force? 

Percent 

Yes 38 

No 45 

Undecided 17 

3.  Should  the  U.S.  send  ground  combat 
forces  to  the  aid  of  other  Southeast  Asian 
nations  if  requested  by  the  governments  of 
those  countries? 

Percent 

Tes 13 

No 68 

Undecided 19 

4.  Should  the  U.S.  remove  most  of  Its 
troops  now  stationed  in  Western  Europe  and 
leave  ground  defense  of  that  area  to  the 
governments  Involved? 

Percent 

Yes _ _ 61 

No 25 

Undecided 14 

NATIONAL    AND    POLITXCAL    ISSUES 

5.  I  have  proposed  to  end  the  military  draft 
In  1972.  Under  my  bill,  the  draft  could  be 
reactivated  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency only  by  consent  of  Congress.  Do  you 
favor? 

Percent 

Yes 71 

No 19 

Undecided 10 

6.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal 
to  expand  the  federal  welfare  program  to 
cover  an  additional  3-milllon  low-income 
families? 

Percent 

Yes 33 

No 50 

Undecided 17 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  elimination  of  nerve 
gas  and  other  chemical  warfare  materials 
from  our  national  weapons  system? 

Percent 

Yes 50 

No 37 

Undecided 13 

8.  The  press  and  television  have  been  criti- 
cized for  distorting  the  news.  Do  you  believe 
this  is  a  serious  problem? 

Percent 

Yes 59 

No  - 31 

Undecided   10 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  strong  action  to  bring 
down  Interest  rates? 

Percent 

Yes 73 

No 14 

Undecided    14 

10.  President  Nixon  has  outlined  a  program 
to  fight  the  threat  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. Do  you  believe  this  program  Is  adequate 
to  meet  the  need? 

Percent 

Yes 19 

No 49 

Undecided 32 

11.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  to 
reduce  criminal  penalties  for  first-time  drug 
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users,  and  to  Increase  penalties  for  drug  ped- 
dling? 

Percent 

Yes 78 

No 14 

Undecided    8 

12.  Do  you  think  the  President  should  Im- 
pose strong  federal  guidelines  on  business 
and  labor  to  limit  Increases  in  prices  and 
wages? 

Percent 

Yes 74 

No 14 

Undecided 12 

13.  Listed  below  are  five  possible  causes  for 
the  nation's  present  economic  difficulties. 
Please  indicate  your  opinion  by  numbering 
these  five  causes  in  order  of  importance  (1 
for  the  most  Important,  5  for  the  least  Im- 
portant) . 

Administration    economic     and    mone- 
tary   policies 3 

Congressional  legislative  action 4 

Business   and   labor  pressures  for  price 

and   wage    increases 2 

Consumer    spending 6 

Vietnam  war 1 

14.  How    would   you   rate   the   President's 
performance  in  the  follovrtng  areas? 
Interest  rate  policies:  Percent 

Good    - 11 

Talr    _  29 

Poor 46 

Undecided 14 

Price  Inflation: 

Good    7 

Fair    25 

Poor 58 

Undecided 10 

Wage  inflation: 

Good    4 

Pair    22 

Poor 62 

Undecided    12 

Education : 

Good .„ 21 

Fair    41 

Poor 26 

Undecided    13 

Crime  control: 

Good 14 

Pair   30 

Poor 45 

Undecided    11 

Farm  policy : 

Good   6 

Pair 29 

Poor 39 

Undecided   26 

Housing : 

Good    8 

Pair  31 

Poor 43 

Undecided    18 

15.  How  would  you  rate  the  Congress  in 
the  following  areas? 

Controlling  federal  spending:  Percent 

Good    4 

Fair    25 

Poor 64 

Undecided    7 

Tax  reform: 

Good    4 

Fair    30 

Poor 56 

Undecided    - 10 

Social  security : 

Good   24 

Pair   42 

Poor 24 

Undecided   10 

Crime  control: 

Good   3 

Fair    28 

Poor 57 

Undecided 12 
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Cooperation  with  the  President: 

Good    12 

Pair    44 

Poor ^ 31 

Undecided    13 

Ethical  stcmdards: 

Good   9 

Fair   32 

POOT 41 

Undecided    18 

Congressional  reform: 

Good    -- 4 

Pair    _ 24 

Poor 47 

Undecided    25 
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AWARD  WINNING  ESSAYS  SPON- 
SORED BY  NEBRASKA  REA 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come an  annual  practice  for  the  Nebras- 
ka Rural  Electrification  Association  to 
sponsor  an  essay  contest  among  teen- 
agers on  the  subject  of  REA. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, as  more  REA  districts  than  any 
other  congressional  district  in  the  coun- 
try. Six  of  the  district  winners  in  my 
congressional  district  this  year  had  keen 
competition,  and  I  congratulate  thean 
for  the  fine  essays  they  have  written. 
Each  of  these  young  p>eople  has  earned 
a  trip  to  Washington  to  see  their  Gov- 
ernment at  work.  I  would  like  to  share 
their  award-winning  essays  with  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  consequently 
am  inserting  them  as  follows : 
The  Development  of  Rural  Electritica- 
TiON  IN  My  Area 

When  I  was  born,  everything  in  my  home 
was  done  by  electricity  except  the  cooking 
and  the  heating.  Now,  even  that  Is  done  by 
electricity. 

Allow  me  to  take  you  bfkck  In  time  to  1946. 
My  parents  had  just  moved  to  their  farm. 
There  was  no  electricity.  The  heating  was 
done  by  an  oil  burning  stove,  which  proved 
Inconvenient,  and  produced  an  uneven  heat. 

The  cooking  was  done  by  a  wood -burning 
cookstove.  There  was  always  the  pn-oblem  of 
carrying  In  a  necessary  supply  of  wood,  and 
keeping  an  even  baking  temperature  was 
an  Impossibility. 

The  lighting  was  done  by  kerosene  lamps, 
which  gave  off  a  black  smoke  and  fumes. 

The  food  was  kept  In  an  old-fashioned  Ice 
chest.  This  presented  the  problem  of  having 
to  go  to  town  every  other  day  to  get  a 
block  of  Ice. 

A  gas  range  was  purchased  In  1948.  The 
gas  was  supplied  in  a  small  gafi  bottle,  which 
had  to  be  changed  every  six  weeks.  Often  the 
gas  would  be  gone  in  the  middle  of  cook- 
ing something  because  there  was  no  gauge 
on  the  bottle  t»  tell  when  it  was  near  empity. 

The  heating  was  changed  to  propane  in 
1953.  Propane,  too,  had  Its  drawbacks.  It 
coated  everything  in  the  house  with  an  oily 
fllm,  and  made  cleaning  a  constant  prob- 
lem. 

In  1948  the  house  was  wired  for  electricity, 
because  the  South  Central  Public  Power 
District  was  being  developed  In  the  rural 
areas.  At  this  time  an  electric  generator  was 
bought    and    produced    electricity    for    the 


house  for  one  year,  while  waiting  for  the 
South  Central  Public  Power  District.  At  this 
time  my  parents  bought  an  electric  refrig- 
erator. 

In  1949.  electricity  came  to  the  farms.  On 
my  parents'  farm,  gas  was  still  used  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking,  but  the  lighting  was  now 
done  by  electricity,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement. This  continued  until  1967,  when 
we  built  a  new  all-electxic  home.  Our  new 
home,  with  radiant  electric  heating  In  the 
ceiling,  allows  the  temperature  In  each  room 
to  be  controlled  separately,  which  makes  for 
greater  comfort.  The  electric  central  alr-con- 
condltioning  system  gives  us  complete  sum- 
mer comfort. 

South  Central  Public  Power  District  elec- 
tricity provides  my  mother  with  the  same 
conveniences  as  the  city  house  wife.  She,  too, 
can  have  an  electric  stove,  refrigerator,  dish- 
washer, garbage  disposal,  an  electric  washer 
and  dryer  and  many  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. 

Electricity  also  provides  many  conveniences 
on  the  farm  besides  those  inside  the  home. 
The  farmer  can  now  move  grain  much  faster 
with  electric  grain  augers.  Some  of  his  tools 
run  on  electricity,  such  as  the  electric  drill 
and  the  electric  saw.  He  can  also  fix  some  of 
his  own  machinery  with  an  electric  welder. 
Temporary  fencing  is  much  easier  with  the 
electric  fencer.  The  farmer's  work  day  is 
made  longer  by  the  electric  lighting  systems 
that  he  can  now  have. 

Our  family  and  our  neighbors  have  found 
that  living  with  electricity  makes  any  other 
way  of  life  obsolete. 

INFORMATIOK 

My  Name :  Ricky  Gebhards. 

Age:  15. 

Grade:  Sophomore. 

School :  Nelson  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
Gebhards,  Superior.  Nebraska. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  South  Cen- 
tral Public  Power  District.  Nelson.  Nebraska, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 


The  Valite  or  RtmAL  ELEcraincATioN  in  Otni 
Home  and  CoMMUNrrY 

Have  you  ever  sat  down  and  asked  yourself 
what  you'd  do  if  a  day  came  that  there 
wasn't  any  electricity?  Well,  I  started,  but 
before  I  got  far  I  found  the  results  rather 
frightening.  Let  me  take  you  through  a  typi- 
cal morning  on  the  farm  without  the  use 
of  electricity  and  we'll  see  how  a  family, 
which  has  become  so  accustomed  to  elec- 
tricity that  they  don't  realize  how  much 
they  use  It,  reacts  to  the  situation. 

The  alarm  clock  that's  supposed  to  ring  at 
6:30  A.M.  to  wake  Dad  and  Mom  up  dldnt 
ring  and  when  Dad  finally  wakes  up  at  7:00 
A.M.,  he's  not  in  the  best  of  moods.  Aft«r 
falling  to  get  the  lights  to  go  on.  Dad  stum- 
bled aroimd  the  room,  getting  dressed,  and 
only  stubbing  his  toes  four  times.  Tills  of 
course  didn't  help  his  mood  one  bit  and  by 
the  time  he  was  outside  his  voice  was  al- 
most gone  from  yelling  so  much.  Mom  went 
through  much  the  same  but  without  quite  as 
much  yelling. 

When  Dad  tried  to  get  the  oows  in  to  milk 
without  the  lights  he  got  by  with  only  fall- 
ing down  twice  and  getting  kicked  three 
times.  Dad  got  a  good  exercising  of  the  fin- 
gers since  the  milking  machine  didn't  work, 
and  got  a  good  backache  pumping  water 
since  the  pimip  jack  didn't  work.  Otherwise, 
Dad  got  through  with  the  rest  of  the  chores 
fairly  well. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  house  Mbm  dropped 
only  three  dishes  and  one  glass  of  orange 
juice  before  it  was  light  enough  to  see.  She 
couldn't  hear  the  news  and  weather  without 
the  radio  on  and  couldn't  fry  eggs  without 
the  electric  range  or  frying  pan.  No  water  for 
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coffee  because  of  the  pressure  pump  and 
an>-way  the  electric  perculator  wasn't  work- 
ing. We  also  couldn't  have  toast  because  of 
the  electric  toaster.  By  this  time  the  only 
thing  that  could  of  boiled  water  for  coffee, 
fried  eggs,  and  toasted  bread  was  Mom,  but 
she  must  not  of  thought  of  that  Idea  since 
she  didn't  try  It.  So  we  had  to  settle  for  a 
cold  breakfast  only  It  wasn't  cold.  The  milk 
for  the  cereal  and  the  orange  Juice  were 
warm  since  the  refrigerator  wasn't  working. 

Mom  had  to  wash  the  dishes  by  hand  since 
the  dishwasher  wasn't  working.  She  tried  the 
electric  can  opener,  the  electric  knife, 
blender,  and  mixer  but  had  no  luck.  Sis 
w.T.nted  to  watch  TV  but  couldn't  and  then 
wanted  to  play  records,  but  had  no  luck  even 
when  she  turned  them  by  hand.  Mom  told 
her  to  vacuvun  the  carpet  but  to  Sls's  delight 
the  vacuum  cleaner  didn't  work. 

Mom  had  wanted  to  wash  clothes  but  nei- 
ther the  electric  washer  or  dryer  worked. 
Dad  meanwhile  had  tried  to  use  his  electric 
razor  and  electric  tooth  brush  but  he 
couldn't  even  get  hot  water  because  of  the 
water  heater. 

So  by  8:30  A.M.  the  whole  family  was  In 
the  worst  disposition  you'll  ever  want  to  see. 
In  just  two  hours  the  family  began  to  realize 
what  It  would  be  like  without  electricity. 
Maybe  If  the  electricity  was  off  for  a  few 
hours  everywhere  people  would  begin  to  real- 
ize how  much  It's  worth  and  wouldn't  take 
It  so  much  for  granted.  The  surprising  thing 
Is  that  electricity  Is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  dependable  means  of  lighting, 
heating,  and  cooking  there  Is.  Also  It  has  to 
be  the  most  Important  element  In  my  home 
and  my  community  In  helping  us  get  along 
with  everyday  burdens.  Now  aren't  you  glad 
electricity's  so  dependable  In  staying  on! 

INPOBMATION 

Mv  Name:  Douglas  N.  Johnson. 

.Age:  17. 

Grade:  Junior. 

School:  Mlnden  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N. 
Johnson.  Upland.  Nebraska  68981. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Franklin 
County  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Frank- 
lin. Nebraska.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  E'.ectrlc  Association. 

What  Rxtral  Electritication  Means  to  Me 
AND  My  CoMMUNrrY 

Little  do  we.  In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
life,  realize  the  Importance  of  the  modern 
conveniences  that  surround  us.  Since  Its  be- 
ginning In  1935.  the  REA  has  served  hun- 
dreds of  farms  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  program  made  it  possible  for  rural  fam- 
ilies to  have  electricity  which  has  brought 
with  It  the  many  modern  conveniences.  The 
REA  plays  an  Important  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  our  rural  communities  by 
increasing  farm  production  and  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  local  businesses  and 
Industries. 

A  few  years  ago  our  area  was  stricken  with 
a  severe  Ice  storm,  we  were  without  electric- 
ity for  twenty-four  hours.  Up  until  this  time 
I  had  never  conceived  Jtist  how  important  a 
part  electricity  plays  In  our  lives.  We  were 
cold,  hungry,  and  In  the  dark,  what  a  relief 
when  our  electricity  was  restored!  This  Is 
Jus:  cue  of  many  Instances  when  I  realized 
the  value  of  the  REA  and  how  we  ea«ch  take 
It  for  granted. 

Since  the  time  when  Ben  Franklin  did  his 
first  experiments  with  electricity  and  Thomas 
Edison  developed  the  light  bulb,  electricity 
has  continually  become  a  greater  factor  In 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  REA  has  Indeed 
become  the  modem  conqueror  of  the  wilder- 
ness, offering  to  rural  America  an  existence 
holding  many  more  conveniences  and  a  more 
comfortable  situation,  eliminating  many 
back-breaking  and  time-consuming  Jobs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  fully  appreciate  our  electrical  power,  a 
person  must  stop  and  think  of  all  the  ways 
It  helps  us  In  our  dally  lives.  Electricity  keeps 
us  warm  In  the  winter,  cool  In  the  summer, 
and  provides  light  Into  a  world  which  would 
otherwise  be  quite  dark  and  dreary.  To  me 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  things  to  see  Is  my 
father  coming  home  from  working  in  the 
field,  irrigating  or  putting  up  hay.  on  a  hot. 
humid  day  of  100°  or  more,  take  a  shower, 
put  on  clean  clothes,  and  relax  in  an  air- 
conditioned  home.  All  of  this  made  possible 
by  the  REA. 

My  mother  tells  of  carrying  water  from  a 
windmill  200  feet  from  the  house,  on  Sunday 
evening  so  she  would  get  an  early  start  on 
the  washing  Monday  mornli:g.  Then  she 
would  hang  the  clothes  on  the  line,  only  to 
have  a  dirt  storm  come  and  have  to  do  it 
all  over  again.  Today,  what  a  wonderful 
ihlng  our  automatic  washers  and  dryers  are. 
Everyday  can  be  a  wash  day  if  we  want !  To  do 
the  Ironing  they  would  have  to  heat  the  Iron 
on  a  wood  stove,  what  a  blessing  our  electric 
Irons  are  today.  Making  your  own  clotlies  was 
quite  a  chore  In  the  early  years,  either  sew- 
ing by  hand  or  using  a  treadle  sewing  ma- 
chine. However  much  handler  our  electric 
sewing  machine  Is!  You  can  create  a  new 
outfit  In  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  kitchen  has  become  the  dream  world 
of  every  housewife,  with  Its  many  modern 
appliances  the  preparation  of  a  meal  can  now 
be  enjoyed  more  than  ever.  Can  you  Imagine 
cooking  on  an  old  cook  stove  and  having  to 
heat  water  to  do  dishes?  Then  they  had  to 
take  food  down  to  a  cave  to  keep  It  cool  or 
keep  It  In  a  messy  Ice  box.  You  often  hear 
people  speak  of  "The  Good  Old  Days."  1 
can't  Imagine  what  was  so  good  about  them! 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  corn  on  the  cob 
with  golden  butter?  Then  go  down  to  the 
swe^t  corn  field  only  to  see  It  slaughtered  as 
If  hogs  had  been  in  It  the  night  before!  I 
have,  and  It  wasn't  hogs;  it  was  raccoons.  My 
father  and  I  solved  this  problem  by  putting 
up  a  double  electric  fence  around  the  field. 
No  more  coons,  thanks  to  the  REA ! 

The  coming  of  REA  has  given  the  farmer 
a  helping  hand,  with  electric  Irrigation 
pumps,  electric  drying  bins,  and  electric  au- 
gers being  used  to  help  with  the  growth,  prep- 
aration, and  transporting  of  grain.  The  REA 
Is  also  responsible  for  the  change  in  the  birth 
pattern  of  the  animals  and  fowl.  It  was  im- 
p>06Slble  to  raise  baby  pigs,  lambs,  chickens, 
or  calves  In  the  winter  months  before  the 
coming  of  the  REA.  Now  with  the  help  of 
heat  lamps,  space  heaters,  electric  brooders, 
and  ventilating  fans  the  animals  have  their 
young  as  early  as  January,  February,  and 
March.  This  helps  the  farmer  In  many  ways, 
at  this  time  of  year  he  Is  not  as  busy  and 
has  more  time  to  spend  with  the  animals. 
Also  the  stock  can  be  put  on  the  market 
earlier  In  the  year  and  a  better  price  Is  real- 
ized because  of  this. 

The  REA  has  indeed  helped  In  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  our  country  and  I  feel 
will  continue  to  move  onward  with  newer 
and  better  Ideas.  A  statement  by  O.  S.  Mar- 
den,  I  feel,  best  typifies  what  the  REA  means 
to  Rural  America,  "There  is  no  medicine  like 
hope,  no  Incentive  so  great  and  no  tonic  so 
powerful  as  the  ex|>ectatlon  of  something 
better  tomorrow,"  through  the  Rural  Electric 
Association. 

INFORMATION 

My  Name:  Julia  Ruzlcka. 

Age:   17. 

Grade:  Junior. 

School:  St.  Paul  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Ruzlcka,  R.  R.  it  1,  St.  Paul.  Nebraska  68873. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Howard  Gree- 
ley Rural  Pubic  Power  District,  St.  Paul,  Ne- 
braska, In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association. 
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Thb  Valpe  or  Rural  Electritication  in  Oxtr 
Home  and  CoMMUNrrv 

I  stepped  out  of  the  cold  wintry  air  and 
Into  our  all-electric  home.  As  I  paused  there, 
I  suddenly  realized  how  Impwrtant  REA  Is. 
I  thought  what  would  I,  a  member  of  the 
REA  generation,  do  without  our  friend  Willie 
Wiredhand.  Willie  Wlredhand  has  been  the 
farmer's  friend  ever  since  he  was  chosen  the 
naUonal  rural  electrification  symbol  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  in  1950. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Senator 
George  W.  Norrls  and  Representative  Sam 
Rayburn.  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  was  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1936  making 
the  REA  a  permanent  agency.  While  only  a 
mere  10  percent  of  the  farms  were  electrified 
In  1935;  today  there  are  a  commendable  98 
percent.  ConsUmtly  this  free  enterprise  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  the  in- 
creased demands  for  electric  power. 

Everytlme  the  calamity  of  a  power  outage 
strikes,  the  farmer  Is  t.iken  back  to  a  pre- 
REA  world.  That  is  a  world  of  longer  and 
harder  work  with  no  more  luxuries  and  con- 
siderable less  time  for  relaxation  and  rec- 
reation. Electricity  has  revolutionized  the 
farmer's  everyday  chores.  While,  before, 
grandp>a  had  to  milk  the  cows  by  hand,  today 
he  can  milk  them  by  machines.  He  can  also 
feed  his  farm  animals  by  simply  pressing  a 
button  saving  countless  hours  a  year.  The 
changes  Inside  home  are  even  more  amazing. 
Now  since  the  invention  of  hundreds  of 
household  appliances,  the  average  home- 
maker  has  changed  from  a  slave  to  everyday 
Jobs  to  a  ruler  over  an  endless  array  of 
electric  appliances  for  use  In  the  home. 

What  we  would  do  without  electricity  Is 
beyond  me!  Our  water  Is  pumped  with  an 
electric  pump,  making  water  available  when- 
ever we  want  to  use  It.  Our  new  home  Is  a 
Joy  to  live  m  with  Its  electric  heat  and 
ample  lighting.  I  don't  know  what  my 
mother  would  do  without  all  h*>r  electxlc 
appliances,  such  as  washer,  dryer,  refrigerator 
and  stove.  My  father  also  relies  on  electricity 
to  run  his  farm  power  tools  and  electric 
welder.  Many  times  an  electric  heat  lamp 
has  saved  the  life  of  a  baby  animal  and 
been  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
for  my  father  and  me.  Another  use  of  elec- 
tricity on  our  farm  Is  using  fans  to  dry  our 
wheat  and  cool  our  4-H  calves.  Our  vapor 
light  and  yard  lights  make  "chore  time" 
possible  anytime. 

Each  year  more  electrically-powered  Im- 
gatlon  wells  and  confined  livestock  produc- 
tion set-ups  are  established.  The  demand 
for  power  continues  to  grow  and  the  use  of 
atomic  power  plants  will  enable  REA  to  meet 
the  continued  needs  of  Its  customers  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Electricity  Is  truly  the  "life  blood"  of  the 
American  rural  community  and  without  It 
life  would  nearly  come  to  a  standstill.  REA 
gives  to  us;  the  farmers,  the  Incomparable 
pwwer  of  electricity,  the  power  for  making 
our  lives  a  thousand  ways  better,  the  power 
that  beyond  all  doubt  helps  us  live  better 
.  .  .  electrically. 

information 

My  Name:  Marvin  Swan. 

Age:  16. 

Grade:  Junior. 

School:   Perkins  County  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Swan,  Ogallala,  Nebraska. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  The  Midwest 
Electalc  Membership  Corporation,  Grant, 
Nebraska,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association. 

The  Valite  of  Ritral  Electrification  in 

Ottr  Home  and  Commttnttt 
It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  value  of  rural 
electrification.  As  to  social  value  It  brings 
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luxury,  convenience  and  economy  to  the 
rural  resident  that  equals  that  of  the  city 
dweller.  In  dollars  and  cents  valuation,  on 
our  farm  we  have  a  hired-hand  who  pumped 
water  for  our  home  and  livestock  last  month 
for  40  cents.  Besides  pumping  the  water  he 
heated  It,  helped  my  mother  cook,  do  the 
laundry,  clean  and  light  our  house,  operate 
our  appliances  and  television.  Outside  he 
helped  my  father  auger  grain,  weld  and  re- 
pair machinery,  fence  cattle,  and  even  saved 
our  baby  pigs  with  heat  bulbs  when  the 
weather  turned  cold.  For  all  these  services 
and  more  we  paid  him  about  a  dollar  a  day. 
His  name  is  Willie  Wlredhand,  the  symbol 
adopted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Associa- 
tion In  1950.  He  Is  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  worker  we've  had  and  what  Is 
even  more  amazing  about  him  Is  that  he 
works  for  all  our  neighbors  also. 

Willie  Wiredhand  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion did  not  come  about  accidentally.  It  took 
years  of  planning  and  hard  work  by  dedi- 
cated men  before  their  dream  of  electricity 
for  the  farmer  was  realized.  Senator  George 
W.  Norrls  and  Representative  Sam  Rayburn 
worked  long  and  strenuously  on  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  and  In  1936  Congress 
passed  the  bill.  The  government  provided 
money  through  loans  and  the  electric  lines 
began  appearing  In  rural  America.  It  brought 
about  the  most  dramatic  changes  In  the  lives 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  since  the  In- 
vention of  the  gasoline  engine.  Suddenly 
these  people  could  live  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  In  the  city. 

In  1936,  10  percent  of  rural  America  had 
electricity.  Now  that  figure  is  98  p)ercem  and 
that  represents  10  percent  of  the  total  f>opu- 
latlon.  The  demand  on  rural  electrification 
grows  constantly  as  farmers  find  more  and 
more  uses  for  electricity,  such  as  Irrigation. 
This  demand  is  met  by  the  constant  up-grad- 
ing of  services,  equipment,  and  the  build- 
ing of  higher  voltage  transmission  lines.  In 
the  Midwest  Electric  Membership  Corpora- 
tion, the  average  KWH  used  per  month  has 
risen  from  175  KWH  a  few  years  ago  to  a 
monthly  average  per  farm  in  January,  1970 
of  1046  KWH. 

It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  what  life  on 
the  farm  would  be  like  without  electricity. 
We  get  a  sampling  of  the  Inconveniences, 
disadvantages  and  even  lack  of  necessities 
when  there  Is  a  tempwrary  power  outage.  The 
farmers  are  so  dependent  upon  electricity 
today  that  they  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  work  with  their  local  Rtiral  Elec- 
trification Association  towards  continual 
progress.  This  association  Is  a  membership 
owned,  non-profit  cooperative  which  Is 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  patrons  It 
serves.  Its  main  objective  is  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  Its  members. 

If  one  word  were  used  to  sum  up  the  value 
of  rural  electrification,  I  think  it  could  be 
"tremendous." 

INFOBMATION 

My  Name:  Teresa  Lee. 

Age:  16. 

Grade:  Junior. 

School:   Wheatland  High  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lee. 
Rural  Route,  Box  104,  Madrid,  Nebraska. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  The  Midwest 
Membership  Corporation,  Grant,  Nebraska, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 
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District?  I  think  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  NO!  Why?  Simply  because  we 
dep>end  uf>on  it  every  day  of  our  lives.  We 
use  electricity  to  supply  light  to  our  homes. 
I'm  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  the  lights 
In  our  homes  are  much  more  convenient 
than  the  oil  or  kerosene  lamps  of  the  past. 
Electricity  Is  also  used  In  the  heating  of 
some  homes,  I  know  ours  Is  electrically 
heated.  This  type  of  heating  Is  much  cleaner 
because  when  we  lived  In  our  old  home,  the 
walls  would  look  g^imy  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  heating  season.  Not  only  Is  the  heat- 
ing of  our  homes  Important,  but  also  the 
heating  of  the  homes  of  newly  born  calves, 
pigs,  and  sheep  to  prevent  them  from  freez- 
ing. After  winter  has  past,  summer  Is  upon 
us  In  no  time  at  all.  It  seems.  Now,  Is  when 
electricity  Is  of  probably  the  greatest  asset 
to  the  farmer.  It  not  only  Is  used  to  cool  his 
home,  but  also  to  supply  the  power  to  run 
Irrigation  pumps.  Many  of  these  pumps 
supply  more  than  1,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  Thanks  to  Irrigation,  crop  yields 
have  as  much  as  doubled. 

But  Just  where  does  this  electricity  come 
from?  Actually  very  little  Is  known  about 
electricity.  Scientists  can't  even  figure  out  II 
It  flows  through  conductors  or  In  a  belt 
around  the  conductor.  We  do  know  that  one 
of  the  cheapest  ways  to  produce  It  Is  at  hy- 
droelectric plants.  These  are  usually  built  on 
a  fast  flowing  stream,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  dam.  The  water  which  these  dams  stop 
serves  a  dual  purpose — to  turn  the  blades 
of  the  turbines,  and  to  be  a  resource  that 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  irrigation  water. 

Of  all  the  potential  water  power  In  the 
world  only  13'~.  of  It  Is  utilized.  Of  the  world 
supply  the  United  States  has  21  ^c  of  the 
water  and  uses  40 '"r  of  this  In  the  production 
of  electricity.  Why  use  water  you  may  say? 
One  reason  for  using  it  Is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  and  once 
you  use  It,  It  can  be  used  again.  This  Is  not 
possible  with  gas  or  coal. 

The  number  of  kilowatts  went  up  about 
10 '"r  last  year,  yet  the  cost  of  electricity  has 
declined  14%.  I  think  that  most  Americans 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  real  value  of  elec- 
tricity and  actually  take  this  convenience  for 
granted. 

Now  that  you  have  read  my  paper,  I  hope 
you  have  come  to  a  candid  conclusion,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  electricity  Is  truly  the 
Ufe-llne  of  modern  Rural  America. 

INFORMATION 

My  name :  Thomas  T.  Wyman. 

Age:  16. 

Grade:  Sophomore. 

School :  Sliver  Creek  Public  School. 

Name  of  Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Wy- 
man, Rt.  1,  Sliver  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Polk  County 
Rural  Public  Power  District,  Stromsburg. 
Nebraska,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association. 
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SPLENDID  ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  P. 
McCAHILL 


WHAT    RTTRAL    ELECTRIFICATION    MEANS    TO    ME 
AND    MY    COMMUNITY 

I'm  not  going  to  make  this  a  boring  fac- 
tual report  because  I  think  It  Is  more  Inter- 
esting for  the  reader  If  he  forms  his  own 
conclusions  about  a  subject.  Ask  yourself 
this  question:  Could  we,  as  farmers  live 
without  a  Polk  County  Rural  Public  Power 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  commit- 
ments in  my  district  prevented  me  from 
being  present  to  vote  on  Monday.  June  8. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  154,  155,  156,  and 
157. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  P. 
McCahill.  executive  secretary  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  recently  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  to  the  25th  na- 
tional conference  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  the 
Honorable  McCahill  received  the  Amvets 
Silver  Helmet  Award  in  recent  cere- 
monies at  their  national  awards  banquet 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  I  commend  his 
superb  address  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people: 
Splendto  Address  of  William  P.  McCahill 

I  can't  name  many  groups  I'd  trax-el  six 
thousand  miles  for  In  a  36  hour  roimd  trip 
for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  15  minutes. 
But,  then,  there  Isn't  any  group  anywhere 
with  whom  I've  worked  more  closely  during 
the  past  24  years  than  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service.  So,  I'm  happy  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  bring  you  the  real  appreciation  and 
sincere  thanks  of  Harold  Russell.  He  Is  your 
own  kind  of  "happy  warrior,"  Just  as  was  Mel 
Maas  before  him. 

The  VES  had  a  big  hand  In  the  early 
weaning  of  the  President's  Committee.  We 
have  not  and  will  not  forget  your  friend- 
ship or  your  htird  work  in  the  States  since 
early  1946  as  working  partners  with  us  and 
state  and  local  committees  on  hiring  the 
handicapped. 

My  first  office  In  the  Labor  Department 
building  was  In  the  VES  sector,  sharing  space 
with  ESmer  Jebo,  Perry  Hawkins  and  some 
other  hardy  old  timers.  We  coaxed  Vem 
Banta  away  from  the  VES  when  we  got  our 
first  real  money  in  1949.  In  the  two  years 
prior  to  that,  we  were  carried  by  the  VES 
and  the  BES.  I  was  on  a  30-day  appointment 
for  27  months,  and  never  got  a  single  ulcer! 
Later,  we  coaxed  Larry  Burdlck  and  Vlnce 
HlppoUtus,  former  assistant  VERs  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  Connecticut,  to  help  us  form  our 
staff.  Even  later,  we  coaxed  Perry  Hawkins 
away  from  the  VES.  So,  you  see.  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  has  always  leaned  on  the 
VES  and  always  will.  I'd  hate  to  total  up  the 
budget,  printing  and  transportation  support 
the  VES  has  given  us  through  the  years.  I 
want  some  of  the  comparative  newcomers  to 
understand  why  our  personal  ties  are  even 
tighter  bonds  than  the  official  ones  which 
show. 

There  was  never  a  time  In  the  last  24  years 
that  the  VES  ever  had  any  doubts  as  to 
where  the  President's  Committee  stood  when 
It  came  to  Jobs  for  disabled  veterans.  And, 
God  willing,  there  never  will  be  any  doubt. 
We  have  never  forgotten  our  origin  or  the 
reason  for  our  existence.  Although  our  mis- 
sion and  area  of  responsibility  covers  a 
necessarily  wider  range  than  your  own,  there 
will  never  be  any  question  as  to  our  priority, 
at  least  not  under  the  leadership  we  now 
have. 

Saying  this,  I  want  to  pay  your  leader  a 
most  deserved  tribute.  He  stood  firm  during 
recent  trying  times,  and,  almoet  single- 
handedly,  carried  the  day  for  your  continued 
fiexlblllty  and  independence  as  a  keen,  lean. 
Federal  arm  In  the  field.  The  people  who 
preceded   me   on  today's  speaking   program 
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rallied  to  your  cause  and  managed  to  help  Ed 
Omohundro  win  the  day  for  an  autonomous 
Veterans  Employment  Service  in  a  time  of 
great  change  and  turmoil.  But,  If  Ed  hadn't 
stood  firm.  If  he  hadn't  stuck  out  his  neck. 
the  veterans  groups  would  have  had  a  hard 
time  rallying  to  a  fight  nobody  would  have 
admitted  was  being  fought.  I'm  proud  to  be 
In  your  company  today.  I  hope  to  always  be 
numbered  as  one  of  your  vast  army  of 
auxiliary  helpers.  As  a  29-year  Marine 
Reservist  this  is  one  army  I'm  proud  to  be- 
long to — your  own  army  of  volunteers. 

When  I  agreed  to  Ed's  Invitation.  I  said 
that  Id  check  with  the  leaders  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Disabled  Veterans  relative  to  my 
subject.  However,  when  I  saw  your  agenda 
and  found  our  leaders  all  sjjeaklng  ahead  of 
me  I  decided  I  would  Just  share  with  you 
some  of  our  plans  for  the  future,  plans  which 
should  benefit  all  those  whom  you  In  this 
room  serve  so  faithfully. 

First  off,  I'd  like  to  say  a  most  sincere 
"thank  you"  to  Mai  Lovell  and  Bob  Brown 
for  the  recent  almost  dramatic  resurgence 
of  Interest  Ln  the  handicapped  at  the  official 
Manpower  Administration  level.  TES  Pro- 
gram Letter  2522  of  Nov.  21,  1969  and  TES 
Program  Letter  2555  dated  March  27,  1970 
indicate  that  the  handicapped.  Including 
the  disabled  veteran,  no  longer  are  to  be 
lost  in  the  scramble.  The  Program  Letter 
2555  on  Participation  of  Handicapped  Per- 
sons in  Manpower  Administration  Training 
Programs  sounds  like  a  most  thoughtful 
answer  to  some  of  the  statements  I  made  at 
the  Interstate  Conference  Last  year  in  New 
York.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  In  six  years 
of  MDTA,  only  8,4  per  cent  of  enroUees  in 
Institutional  training  and  only  4.9  of  those 
in  on-the-Job-tralnlng  were  handicapped 
and  that  only  about  2.0  per  cent  of  the 
NAB-JOBS  participants  are  handicapped. 
The  Program  Letter  alms  at  correcting  this 
situation,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
NAB-JOBS  slots.  We  are  most  appreciative 
of  Secretary  Shultz'  answer  to  Chairman 
Russell's  voiced  concern  over  these  statis- 
tics. We  will  be  grateful  for  VES  active  in- 
terest In  this  action  area  on  your  return 
home. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  our  Executive 
Committee  in  one  of  Its  rare  resolutions, 
stated  its  fixed  purpose  on  November  29, 
1967  as  follows: 

"While  in  no  way  neglecting  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  older  veterans  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  recognizes  the  contributions 
that  these  Vietnam  disabled  veterans  have 
Q3ade  to  the  national  safety  and  Interest 
and  resolves  to  direct  Its  attention  to  deter- 
mine and  remove  existing  gaps  which  the 
Nation  may  have  in  Its  plans  to  serve  this 
most  deserving  group  of  disabled  citizens 
returning  to  civilian  life." 

Since  that  time,  this  has  been  one  of  our 
major  priority  items  and  we  have  highlighted 
disabled  veterans  at  every  opportunity,  most 
notably  at  last  year's  annual  meeting  lunch- 
eon and  in  the  title  of  this  year's  Ability 
Counts  Writing  Contest.  Just  recently,  we 
have  made  staff  adjustments  so  that  Vlnce 
Hippolitus  soon  will  be  freed  to  work  ex- 
clusively with  employers  and  employer  orga- 
nizations as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man with  no  other  assigned  duties.  You  can 
be  sure  that  disabled  Veterans  will  be  In 
all  Vlnce's  employer  plans.  Bob  Ruffner,  our 
Deputy  Director  of  Information,  has  been 
assigned  responsibilities  for  servicing  the 
Committee  on  Disabled  Veterans  which  wUl 
shortly  have  a  new  Chairman,  now  that  Phil 
Robrecht's  retirement  has  been  announced 
from  the  DAV.  I  hope  that  Bob  Ruffner  will 
soon  become  practically  another  member  of 
the  VES  headquarters  "family"  as  he  works 
into  his  new  and  challenging  responsibilities. 

Other  changes  of  Interest  to  the  VES  are 
these: 

(1)   We  are  naming  a  Committee  on  Bar- 
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Tier  Free  Design  under  architect  Leon  Chate- 
laln  to  bring  together  those  professional 
groups  who  will  be  structuring  our  future 
environment.  The  Committee  will  have  the 
announced  purpose  of  making  certain  that 
the  less-than-physlcally-average  will  be  able 
to  operate  effectively  and  competitively  In  to- 
morrow's world.  Areas  of  concern  will  Include 
transportation,  housing,  recreation,  work 
places  and  all  of  living  a  full  and  free  life 
In  the  America  now  taking  shape.  This  is  a 
significant  expansion  of  our  crusade  against 
architectural  barriers. 

(2)  We  are  ntunlng  a  Committee  on  Work- 
shops and  beginning  a  more  formal  partner- 
ship to  the  previous  fruitful  cooperation  be- 
tween the  workshop  movement  and  private 
Industry  and  government  agencies  having 
hiring  and  contracting  authority.  As  the 
Wagner-CDay  Act  Is  amended,  and  possibly 
the  Randolph-Shepherd  Act.  additional  op- 
portunities will  open  up  for  government  con- 
tracts with  non-blind  workshops  and  addi- 
tional Job  possibilities  in  the  Federal-State 
vending  stand  program  for  the  blind.  Many 
severely  handicapped  veterans  will  benefit 
from  Improvements  In  these  two  legislative 
keystones  In  the  handicapped  program. 
Chairman  Russell  will  testify  early  In  June 
In  favor  of  an  expanded  program  In  these 
areas. 

(3)  We  have  held  preliminary  discussions 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  In  con- 
nection with  possible  legislation  for  a  na- 
tional Second  Injury  Law  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  Interested  In  our 
proposal  that  the  Federal  government  under- 
write any  unusual  employer  risks  In  the  case 
of  disabled  veterans.  In  some  34  states,  many 
employers  are  not  adequately  protected 
against  serious  damages  If  a  previously  In- 
jured worker  suffers  an  additional  disability 
and  may  well  be  charged  for  significant 
compensation  damages  since  the  law  provides 
no  adequate  compensation  for  the  Initial  In- 
Jury.  We  feel  that  the  lack  of  adequate  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  Injury  legislation  works 
against  severely  disabled  veterans  being 
hired.  We  want  to  equalize  the  employer's 
risk  and  cease  penalizing  him  for  hiring  the 
handicapped  in  those  cases  where  an  ac- 
cident does  actually  occur.  We  may  need  your 
help  on  this. 

(4)  We  have  named  a  group  to  help  us  plan 
our  25th  anniversary  in  the  fall  of  1972  and 
will  be  setting  up  an  Informal  group  of  Fed- 
eral agency  executives  to  work  alongside  the 
special  committee.  The  VES  will  be  rep- 
resented. 

(5)  We  are  moving  to  Increase  minority 
and  ethnic  group  representation  on  the 
President's  Committee  and  have  asked  the 
Governor's  Committees  for  their  advice  and 
counsel.  We  are  also  moving  toward  stream- 
lining the  President's  Committee  Itself  and 
toward  a  modest  staff  expansion  to  better 
serve  our  volunteer  members. 

(6)  Our  Youth  Committee  has  completed 
Its  first  year  of  service  and  is  undergoing  an 
evaluation  process  to  see  what  action  its 
member  organizations  are  taking  In  carrying 
out  the  excellent  goals  of  doing  more  for 
more  seriously  handicapped  young  people  so 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves later  In  life.  Thanks  to  the  DAV,  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  a  full-time  staff  person  now 
working  with  handicapped  scouts.  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  chairing  a  special  panel 
on  scouting  for  the  handicapped  next  week 
at  the  National  Meeting  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  Denver. 

(7)  The  work  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  mentally  restored  Is  bearing  much  fruit, 
all  of  it  good.  In  fact,  the  disabled  veteran 
with  a  mental  history  may  well  be  one  of 
the  real  beneficiaries  of  two  new  programs 
now  being  tried  in  cooperation  with  our 
Committee  on  the  Mentally  Handicapped. 
One  will  Involve  employers  In  the  affairs  of 
mental  hospitals  and  the  other  will  Involve 
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a  team  of  a  psychiatrist,  an  employer  and  a 
former  mental  patient  in  a  lecture  series 
at  schools  of  rehabilitation  counseling. 

There's  lots  more,  but  it  will  keep  and 
we'll  share  It  with  you,  as  we  have  with 
everything  else  we  have  done  of  any  signifi- 
cance these  last  23  years.  Let  me  close  with 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  Harold  Russell's 
speech,  prepared  for  delivery  at  your  24th 
Conference  two  years  ago  In  New  Orleans. 
In  doing  this,  I  speak  for  both  of  us  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  staff,  many  of  whom  would 
be  with  us  today  if  the  distance  were  not 
so  great  and  the  budget  so  slim:  He  said: 

"We  are  all  working  a  three  day  week  In 
this  time  of  crisis.  The  three  days  in  our 
week  are  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 
There's  not  much  we  can  do  about  yester- 
day except  to  learn  from  It.  There's  not 
much  we  can  do  about  tomorrow  because 
If  we  don't  get  on  with  today's  business, 
tomorrow  won't  be  worth  living.  That  leaves 
us  Just  one  working  day,  today.  But, 
there's  a  small  rub  here.  Today  stretches 
Into  eternity.  That's  what  we've  got  to  do 
together,  you  and  I  and  all  the  volunteers 
we  motivate,  we've  got  to  work  so  hard  each 
day  that  tomorrow  will  be  worth  living  and 
eternity  will  be  a  more  blessed  place  be- 
cause of  us  and  our  efforts  here  on  earth. 

While  I  charge  you  to  be  better  than 
you  have  been,  I  also  charge  you  to  be  as 
good  as  you  can  be.  Saying  that,  I  salute 
you  for  there  never  was  a  greater  group  of 
shock  troops  In  the  President's  program  for 
the  handicapped.  Oood  Luck  and  Ood  Bless 
you,  each  and  every  one. 


HOW     MANY     SOLDIERS     DIED     BY 
PROTESTERS? 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  letters  to  the  editors  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  9,  1970,  edition  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  letter  from  Mr.  Tom  Day  of 
Forest  Park,  Ga.,  and  would  like  to  share 
the  contents  of  his  excellent  letter  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

How  Many  Soldiers  Died  by  Peotesters? 

The  Editors:  I  am  an  airline  pilot  with 
one  of  the  companies  serving  Atlanta.  In  the 
past  five  years  I  have  fiown  from  coast  to 
coast  and  border  to  border.  In  every  city 
that  I  have  been,  I  have  seen  caskets  of 
soldiers  killed  In  Vietnam  removed  from  the 
cargo  compartments  of  our  airplanes. 

In  every  case  this  sight  has  saddened  me. 
In  some  cases  I  have  come  close  to  tears  with 
the  realization  that  the  young  man  in  that 
gray  box  is  within  two  or  three  years  of  my 
age,  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  ever  know- 
ing the  great  Joys  of  life  that  I  enjoy  each 
day  with  my  family. 

Why  did  he  die?  He  died  protecting  the 
principles  on  which  this  country  was  found- 
ed. He  died  protecting  my  wife,  my  two 
children,  my  friends  and  neighbors  and 
myself. 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. How  many  of  these  men  died  as  a  result, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  antiwar  protests 
In  this  country?  The  enemy  gains  strength  to 
persevere  by  knowing  we  are  a  nation  di- 
vided. In  some  cases  they  have  received  sup- 
plies from  the  most  radical  protesters.  These 
have  extended  this  war.  I  ask  the  protesters 
to  do  one  thing.  The  next  time  you  see  on« 
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of  those^ay  boxes,  the  next  time  you  see  a 
crippled  w%r  veteran,  ask  yourself,  "Have  I, 
in  any  way/^ntrlbuted  to  this  man's  death 
or  wounds?" 

Tom  Dat. 
Forest  Park. 


»l 


APOLLO  13— "ODYSSEY- ' 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flight  of  Apollo  13  inspired  my  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Boris  Golokow  of  South  Gate, 
Calif.,  to  compose  a  poem  of  deep  senti- 
ment in  honor  of  the  courageous  crew. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
Mr.  Golokow's  poem,  which  follows: 

Apollo  13 — "Odyssey" 
Olrded  fueled  and  poised 
On  pad  "A" 

Apollo  13  awaited  blastoff 
And  a  lunar  rendezvous. 

The  command  ship  "Odyssey" 
For  a  crown  it  wore: 
Astronauts  Swlgert,  Lovell, 
And  Halse  are  the  crew. 

In  the  blockhouse 
Men  at  their  consoles-alert, 
Pre-launch  countdown  complete 
All  systems  go. 

The  third  voyage  to  the 
Surface  of  the  moon  had  begun 
A  most  hazardous  adventure, 
ITiat,  we  knew. 

The  gnarled  lunar  highlands 
Of  "Fra  Mauro" 
Boulders,  craters  and  hlUs 
Would  have  presented 
Monumental  problems 
To  try  the  astronauts  skills. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  rock 
Five  billion  years  old; 
Lunar  core  samples 
FYom  ten  foot  deep 
Were  some  of  the  treasures 
Science  had  hoped  to  reap. 

On  April  13,  three  days  Into  filght. 

At  a  point  quite  close  to  their  goal 

A  sudden  loss  of  oxygen 

From  a  ruptured  tank 

Forced  cancellation  of  the  Mission 

And  orders  for  the  crew  to  return. 

Grave  peril  gripped 

The  power-crippled  ship; 

Only  the  calm  attitude 

And  prayer  of  the  crew 

And  the  expertise 

Of  the  men  at  mission  control, 

Could  assure  their  eventual  return. 

The  voyage  continued  around 

The  far  side  of  the  moon; 

No  need  precious  fuel  to  bum 

Then  a  short  blast  of  the  engine  for  speed. 

And  out  from  moon  orbit  again. 

A  day  later — a  mldcourse  correction 
Many  miles  out  In  space 
On  a  trajectory  toward  splashdown 
Where  the  spacecraft  will  place. 

The  life  saving  landing  module 
"Aquarius",  a  haven  had  been 
Now  It  must  be  Jettisoned 
So  that  reentry  can  begin. 

Ships  and  planes  and  anxious  men 
Were  there 

To  assist  In  the  recovery  and 
A  most  Joyous  welcome  prepare. 
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Then  as  one  jseople 

The  whole  world  prayed. 

Most  gracious  and  compassionate  Father 

Creator  of  the  universe. 

Who  made  the  earth  for  man  to  dwell  upon. 

Accept  our  humble  thanks  for  your  answer 

To  our  prayers. 

The  safe  return  of  astronauts  Lovell, 
Swlgert  and  Halse  prove  Indeed 
That  It  was  your  hand  that  guided 
Them  safely  through  the  heavens 
Back  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came. 

— Boris  Golokow. 
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FACTS  OF  DDT 


WO  JOHN  R,  CLAUSON  WRITES 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  from  WO  John 
R,  Clauson  who  is  presently  flying  hell- 
copters  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Warrant  Officer  Clausen's  letter  is 
most  unusual  and  interesting  and  gives 
the  personal  and  thoughtful  view  of  our 
current  operations  in  Cambodia  of  one 
American  soldier  who  has  been  in  the 
midst  of  action  for  many  months.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  this  fine  young 
American's  spirit  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  his  country.  We  can  only  hope 
that  our  current  efforts  in  Cambodia 
will  help  bring  an  end  to  this  dreadful 
war  and  speed  his  safe  return,  and  that 
of  many  thousands  like  him,  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones. 

The  letter  follows: 

May  1,  1970. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKneaixy:  Several  months  ago 
(Oct.  '69),  Hon.  John  Lovett  forwarded  a  let- 
ter to  you,  written  as  "Dear  Dad"  from  a  G.I. 
In  Viet  Nam,  I  wrote  that  letter.  I  am  In  the 
Army,  a  warrant  officer  flying  helicopters,  sta- 
tioned at  Vlnh  Long,  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Last  week,  the  word  came  down  that  the  S. 
Viet  Army  had  been  on  operations  inside  of 
Cambodia,  along  the  rv  Corps  border.  This 
week,  the  U.S.  finally  announced  that  they 
were.  In  fact,  sending  advisors  with  the  ARVN 
and  supporting  with  Arty,  and  Tac  Air.  Mr. 
McNeally,  all  I  can  say  is  "Bravo"!  It  Is  about 
time  Ml  I  was  witness  to  one  of  the  weapons 
caches  that  was  uncovered  In  Cambodia, 
yielded  45  tons  of  arms  and  ammo,  19  Chi- 
nook SorhesI!  Our  company,  flew  a  night 
hunter-killer  operation  along  the  rv  Corps 
border  for  6  months,  and  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  Communist  anti-aircraft,  mortar, 
and  rocket  fire,  without  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  It.  Meanwhile  we  were  getting 
kicked  around  by  the  troops  and  supplies  that 
were  getting  across  the  border.  It  Is  frustrat- 
ing to  see  your  friends  and  fellow  G.I.'s  get- 
ting hvirt,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  your 
back  . 

I  still  feel  that  this  war,  as  It  has  been 
waged.  Is  a  mistake.  We  should  either  win  It 
or  get  out.  But,  I  support  any  measures  that 
you  take  to  get  us  finished  with  this  non- 
sense, m  such  a  way  that  40,000-plus  lives 
would  not  have  been  given  In  vain  I  I  am  also 
sick  of  hearing  people,  who  know  so  little 
about  what's  happening  here,  trying  to  exert 
their  Influence  for  the  "cause."  What  ever 
happened  to  the  old  postulate  that  the  ma- 
jority rules? 

I  continue  to  wecir  the  uniform  In  pride, 
and  may  the  good  Lord  guide  you  In  your 
decisions. 

Yours  truly, 

John  R.  Clattsok. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

07   MICRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  nationwide 
effort  has  been  undertaken  to  urge  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  Immediately  ban  the  use  of 
DDT. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  this  ef- 
fort, I  include  the  texts  of  two  National 
Wildlife  Federation  communications  and 
the  text  of  a  new  sheet  entitled,  "The 
Facts  of  DDT,"  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Pacts  of  DDT 

Washington,  D.C. — A  nationwide  letter 
writing  campaign  urging  President  Nixon 
to  ban  Immediately  the  controversial  pesti- 
cide DDT  was  kicked  off  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  week  by  the  Rachel  Carson  Trust 
For  The  Living  Environment  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 

The  cEunpalgn  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  May 
28  US.  Court  of  Appeals  order  giving  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  30  days 
either  to  take  action  toward  banning  the 
interstate  shipment  of  the  persistent  pesti- 
cide or  come  to  the  Court  with  a  convincing 
argument  for  not  doing  so. 

DDT  has  recently  been  blamed  for  causing 
cancer  In  test  animals  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  and  Is  responsible  for  pushing 
a  number  of  wildlife  species  to  the  brink  of 
extinction.  Including  the  national  symbol, 
the  bald  eagle. 

The  controversial  i>est  killer  has  been 
banned  In  several  states  and  In  many  other 
countries.  Including  Russia. 

The  national  controversy  over  the  disas- 
trous side  effects  of  DDT  on  the  environment 
was  stimulated  by  the  latellachel  Carson's 
best  seller  "Silent  Spring."  But  over  the  years 
conservationists'  pleas  to  ban  DDT  In  favor 
of  safer  means  of  pest  control  have  been 
stamped  out  by  the  powerful  agricultural 
chemicals  lobby. 

Frustrated  by  the  DDT  lobby's  success  In 
defeating  repeated  legislative  attempts  to 
ban  DDT  and  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion, the  Environmental  Defense  F\ind,  Sierra 
Club,  West  Michigan  Environmental  Action 
Council,  National  Audubon  Society  and  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  took  the  case 
against  DDT  to  the  coiirts. 

On  May  28,  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  gave  Agriculture 
Secretary  Hardin  30  days  to  act  In  the  public 
Interest  by  taking  steps  to  bcui  DDT  or 
capitulate  again  to  the  DDT  lobby  by  study- 
ing It  and  our  Nation's  wildlife  to  death,"  a 
campaign  spokesman  said. 

"Today,  right  now,  is  the  time  for  the 
American  public  to  write  the  President  and 
his  Agriculture  Secretary  that  they  want 
DDT  banned,  and  they  want  It  done  now." 

Important  Breakthrough  on  DDT 
Dear  Friend:    Please  excuse  this  Xeroxed 
note,  but  emergency  situations  warrant  ex- 
peditious, albeit  unorthodox  tactics. 

As  you  know,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Sierra  Club,  West  Michigan  Environ- 
mental Action  Council,  National  Audubon 
Society  and  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
recently  made  an  Important  breakthrough  on 
DDT.  Based  upon  their  overwhelming  cjase 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  May  28  the  Court  or- 
dered Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin  to  either 
suspend  the  registration  of  DDT  and  imple- 
ment cancellation  proceedings  to  bar  it  from 
Interstate  commerce  -or  oome  to  the  Court 
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with  a  convincing  argument  why  he  should 
not  do  so. 

With  this  order,  the  Court  seized  the  Initia- 
tive from  the  powerful  agricultural  chemi- 
cal lobby  thais  been  so  successful  thus  tAi 
in  preventing  the  abolition  of  DDT.  The 
Agriculture  Department  is  now  in  the  best 
position  ever  to  be  convinced  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  public  interest  by  essentially 
banning  DDT  over  the  protest  of  powerful 
vested  interests. 

But  things  being  what  they  are  in  the  real 
world  even  under  these  circumstances,  to 
say  it'  will  not  be  an  easy  decision  Is  a  gross 
understatement.  Because  there  are  power- 
ful political  forces  at  work  the  ultimate  de- 
cision will  undoubtedly  come  under  con- 
sideration of  the  White  House. 

The  chemical  lobby  is  working  at  a  feverish 
pace  to  push  the  Administration  Into  opting 
for  further  study,  for  further  delay.  Now.  per- 
haps like  no  other  time  in  this  long  struggle. 
Is  the  time  for  the  American  public  to  del- 
uge the  White  House  with  encouragement  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  ban  DDT  and  rid 
ourselves  of  this  totally  unnecessary  environ- 
mental contaminant. 

Thafs  what  this  note  Is  all  about.  To  urge 
you  to  join  with  us  In  mobilizing  our  re- 
spective constituencies  and  make  an  urgent 
plea  to  the  general  public  to  Immediately 
telephone,  telegraph  or  write  President  Nixon 
that  now,  right  now.  Is  the  time  to  ban  DDT. 
Because  the  Court  on  May  28  only  gave 
Agriculture  30  days  to  decide  whether  it 
would  end  the  DDT  Issue  or  prolong  the 
environmental  agony,  the  time  is  obviously 
critical. 

Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  Immedi- 
ately. We  are  going  to  do  everything  possible 
with  the  short  time  available  to  mobilize 
our  members  to  write  the  White  House;  and 
make  a  special  plea  through  the  mass  media 
describing  the  current  situation  and  urging 
concerned  citizens  to  immediately  voice  their 
support  to  the  White  House  to  ban  DDT. 

Our  design  Is  not  to  influence  In  any  way 
the  judicial  considerations  nor  to  influence 
legislation,  but  to  give  President  Nixon  and 
his  Agriculture  Secretary  the  support  they 
will  need  to  withstand  the  intense  pressure 
from  the  agricultural  chemical  lobby  to  opt 
for  further  "study"  and  further  delay. 

The  people  intimately  involved  In  the 
DDT  Issue  today  are  convinced  that  now. 
like  no  other  time,  is  the  moment  to  act. 
If  we.  individually  and  collectively,  are  able 
to  mobilize  wide  public  support  in  the  few 
critical  days  ahead.  It  is  just  possible  that 
DDT  and  its  attendant  environmental  hor- 
rors will  be  truly  on  the  way  out. 
Please  act  now. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
Executive     Director,     National     Wildlife 
Federation. 

Shirlzt  a.  Briggs. 
Executive  Director,  Rachel  Carson  Trust 
for  the  Living  Environment. 


Tm  Pacts  or  DDT 

WHAT  IS  DDT  AND  WHERE  CAN  TOO  FIND  IT? 

DDT — properly  though  not  often  termed 
dichlorodlphenyitrlchloroethane — is  widely 
used  in  a  vswlety  of  economic  poisons  as  a 
peeticlde  First  used  In  World  War  II.  its 
efficacy  as  a  bug-killer  gained  Instant  and 
continued  popvilarlty  with  more  than  100 
million  pounds  of  the  poison  being  manu- 
factured and  released  into  the  environment 
each  vear 

DDT's  chemical  stability,  near  Insolubility 
in  water  and  solubility  in  lipid  or  fat-like 
materials  gives  Its  poisonous  environmental 
existence  a  "half-life"  of  ten  to  twenty  years. 
Because  of  its  extreme  mobility  and  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  in  fatty  tissue,  DDT 
does  not  stay  put.  It  Is  found  today  through- 
out the  biosphere,  in  rainwater,  in  birds  liv- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  at  sea.  In  animals  from 
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the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic.  In  the  foods  we 
eat,  the  water  we  drink,  and  naturally 
enough  in  each  one  of  us. 

WHY    GET   UPSET? 

DDT  has  been  proven,  among  other  things, 
to  be  a  cancer-causing  agent  In  test  animals 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Another 
study  found  human  victims  of  terminal  can- 
cer to  contain  more  than  twice  the  concen- 
tration of  DDT  residues  in  their  fat  than  did 
victims  of  accidental  death.  (This  becomes 
particularly  noteworthy  when  considering 
statistics  indicating  an  average  deposit  of 
12  parts  per  million  DDT  in  the  fatty  tissue 
of  human  beings.)  Such  carcinogenic  char- 
acteristics were  observed  in  test  animals  by 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration  as  early  as 
1947. 

As  for  wildlife?  DDT  has  been  catastrophic. 

The  relationships  between  DDT  residues 
r.nd  hazards  to  bird  populations,  by  both 
direct  mortality  and  reproductive  failure, 
have  been  jjarticularly  well  documented.  The 
American  bald  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon, 
and  the  brown  pelican  are  among  species 
confronting  outright  extinction  because  of 
DDT  contamination. 

Fish  have  proven  particularly  vulnerable 
to  DDT.  The  chemical  inhibits  their  repro- 
duction and  causes  abnormal  mortality  of 
the  fry  following  contamination  of  adult  fish 
and  their  eggs.  DDT  has  caused  direct  mor- 
tality of  large  numbers  of  fish.  Important 
freshwater  and  marine  fisheries  have  been 
seriously  threatened  and  In  some  cases  been 
destroyed  by  DDT  concentrations.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  studies  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1967  and  1968  found  DDT 
in  584  of  590  samples  of  flsh  taken  from  45 
rivers  and  lakes  across  the  country,  .^t  least 
a  dozen  states  reported  pesticide  residues  in 
fish  above  the  Government's  recommended 
safe  level  of  five  parts  per  million. 

Damage  to  Invert  urates  of  many  species 
Is  extensive.  DDT  has  frequently  disrupted 
Insect  communities  by  killing  beneficial 
predatory  and  parasitic  Insects  resulting  In 
an  Increase  of  the  pest  Initially  Intended  to 
be  controlled. 

Why  get  upset?  DDT  is  endangering  the 
reproduction  and  survival  of  many  non-tar- 
get organisms:  birds,  flsh,  Invertebrates,  and 
man  himself. 

WHAT    HAS    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    AORICin,TUKE 
DONE     ABOUT     DDT? 

Not  nearly  so  much  as  it  might. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  first  required  to  register  "eco- 
nomic poisons"  under  the  1947  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
(FIFRA) .  Until  1964,  If  the  Secretary  wanted 
to  cancel  a  registration,  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing safety  was  on  him.  With  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  FIFRA,  however,  the  burden  of 
proof  was  shifted  to  the  manufacturer. 

Because  cancellation  of  a  product  Is  a 
long  and  complicated  statutory  procedure, 
the  amendments  also  provided  a  safety- 
valve  in  situations  where  the  Secretary 
found  cancellation  "necessary  to  prevent  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  public."  In  such  a 
situation  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend registration  of  the  product  during  can- 
cellation proceedings. 

DDT  Is  such  a  situation.  But  due  to  the 
relentless  pressure  of  the  pesticide  Industry, 
the  agrlcultimil  chemical  lobby  has  effec- 
tively blocked  any  cancellation.  Although 
the  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  has  had 
specific  cancellation  authority  for  more  than 
five  years,  it  has  neticr  secured  cancellation 
of  a  registration  In  a  contested  case.  And  the 
would-be  attempt  to  ban  certain  persistent 
pesticide  use  on  November  20,  1969  has  been 
effectively  clrctimvented  by  the  pesticide  In- 
dustry through  a  series  of  appeals. 

Attempts  to  ban  DDT  through  congres- 
sional legislation  have  also  failed.  In  many 
cases,  such  as  that  of  Maryland  Senator  Tyd- 
Ings  who  tried  to  Initiate  a  four-year  mora- 
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torlum  on  DDT  and  three  other  persistent 
pesticides,  legislation  died  a  quick  death  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee  which  Is  notori- 
ous as  a  graveyard  for  regulatory  bills  and  a 
rubber-stamp  for  Industry  demands. 

could     DDT     BE     REPLACED? 

Yes.  That  Is  the  horrible,  macabre  Irony 
of  the  DDT  controversy.  Alternative  pest 
control  techniques,  particularly  Integrated 
techniques  which  would  not  pose  the  same 
threats  to  the  environment  and  to  human 
health  as  DDT.  are  available  for  all  DDT 
uses. 

Research  of  these  alternatives  at  present, 
however,  is  not  encouraging.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  admitted  that  re- 
search in  this  field  is  underfunded  by  $7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Last  year's  pro- 
grams were  underfunded  by  $4  million. 

CAN    NOTHING   ELSE   BE   DONE? 

Something  else  can  and  is  being  done? 

A  petition  was  filed  on  October  31.  1969, 
to  initiate  court  proceedings  under  Section 
4c  of  the  FIFRA  to  cancel  DDT  on  grounds 
that  pesticides  containing  DDT  are  not  in 
compliance  with  FIFRA  standards,  in  par- 
ticular that  DDT  is  causing  immediate,  seri- 
ous, permanent  and  Irreparable  injury  to 
man,  the  environment,  and  animals.  In- 
cluding fish  and  wildlife.  This  petition  (filed 
by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc  , 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  West  Michigan  Environ- 
mental Action  Council,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  and  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America)  also  requests  the  immediate  sus- 
jjenslon  of  DDT  registrations  under  Section 
4c  on  ground  that  DDT  is  an  •imminent  haz- 
ard to  the  public."  Suspension  would  protect 
the  public  by  removing  Immediate  hazards 
from  the  market  during  lengthy  dereglstra- 
tlon  proceedings. 

It  demands.  In  effect,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  exercise  his  already  estab- 
lished authority  which  up  to  this  point,  he 
has  not  responsibly  initiated.  It  contends 
that  not  to  do  so  constitutes  an  abuse  of 
discretion.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  agrees 
and  has  demanded  that  Secretary  Hardin 
suspend  within  30  days  the  registration  of 
DDT  or  give  the  court  reasons  "for  his  silent 
but  effective  refusal  to  do  so." 

CAN   THE   AMERICAN    PUBLIC   HELP  IN    ANY    WAY? 

As  part  of  the  American  public,  each  one 
of  us  can  do  something.  DDT  is  an  increas- 
ing daily  threat  to  our  lives  and  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  As  an  established  carcino- 
gen it  constitutes  what  the  FIFRA  has 
termed  an  "imminent  hazard."  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  express  our  concern  through 
a  letter  to  President  Nixon.  It  Is  time  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  stand  up 
against  an  industry  whose  totally  unneces- 
sary product  daily  Jeopardizes  our  environ- 
ment. 


MINSHALL  BILL  OFFERS  TAX  IN- 
CENTIVES FOR  INDUSTRIAL.  BUSI- 
NESS POLLUTION  CONTROLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr,  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yester- 
day introduced  legislation.  H.R.  18015.  to 
encourage  construction  of  water,  air  and 
solid  waste  facilities  by  providing  greater 
tax  incentives  than  present  law  allows. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  20  f>ercent  tax 
credit  and  an  amortization  period  of  from 
1  to  5  years.  Present  law  does  not  pro- 
vide any  tax  credit,  although  it  does  al- 
low a  5-year  amortization  period  for  in- 
dustrial and  business  installation  of  air 
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and  water  pollution  control  equipment. 
Present  Internal  Revenue  Code  statutes 
are  hazy  as  to  whether  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  can  be  included. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  all  it  can 
to  encourage  industry  and  business  to 
energentically  enlist  in  the  campaign  to 
clean  up  America,  Tax  incentives  such  as 
my  bill  proposes  can  provide  real  impetus 
in  our  fight  against  environmental  pol- 
lution. 


THE  OVERSEAS  MILITARY  CREDIT 
UNIONS  SAVE  SERVICEMEN  MIL- 
LIONS   OF  DOLLARS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Darnk- 
Ing  and  Currency  Committee,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  chair,  began  an  investi- 
gation into  the  high  interest  rates 
charged  to  servicemen  when  they  made 
loans  or  purchased  items  on  credit. 

Although  the  problem  of  high  inter- 
est rates  was  critical  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  of  even  a  greater  magni- 
tude in  the  areas  around  our  military  in- 
stallations overseas.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  serviceman  stationed  overseas 
to  pay  30-  to  40-percent  interest  charges 
when  obtaining  a  loan. 

After  visiting  virtually  every  major 
military  installation  in  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  commands,  it  was  the 
subcommittee's  recommendations  that 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  loan 
sharking  was  to  establish  a  system  of 
military  credit  unions. 

The  first  of  these  credit  unions  was 
opened  only  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago,  and  we  now  have  10  credit  unions 
operating  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
commands.  A  number  of  these  credit 
unions  have  suboflices  so  that  a  vast 
majority  of  our  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad  are  included  in  credit 
union  fields  of  membership. 

At  the  end  of  April  of  this  year,  the 
overseas  credit  unions  had  a  membership 
of  more  than  113,000  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  and  had  made  loans  of 
more  than  $93  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  subcommittee 
first  began  its  overseas  investigations,  It 
found  that  the  average  interest  rate 
charged  servicemen  stationed  abroad  was 
25  percent  per  year.  The  overseas  credit 
unions  charge  no  more  than  12  percent  a 
year  and,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
charge  only  9  percent.  The  12-percent 
charge  is  only  1-percent-a-month  inter- 
est on  the  vmpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  or 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  charge  of 
$6.52  per  hundred  dollars  of  loan.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  low-interest  rates,  the  serv- 
iceman is  given  free  life  insurance  on 
the  loan  and  can  use  the  free  couseling 
services  provided  by  the  credit  unions. 

It  Is  estimated  that  since  the  overseas 
credit  unions  have  been  opened,  serv- 
icemen have  saved  from  $12  to  $15  million 
in  interest  charges  over  those  they  for- 
merly paid  to  high-rate  credit  extenders. 
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A  serviceman  borrowing  money  for  a  new 
car  can  save  from  $200  to  $500  in  interest 
cost  by  dealing  with  the  credit  union. 

These  are  indeed  impressive  figures  and 
are  made  more  impressive  because  of  the 
pessimistic  outlook  forecast  for  the  over- 
seas credit  unions,  by  those  who  opposed 
their  formation. 

For  instance,  it  was  suggested  that 
credit  unions  were  not  needed  in  Korea 
since  no  more  than  1,600  servicemen 
would  join  the  credit  union  even  after 
it  had  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years.  Credit  union  service  was  begun 
in  Korea  by  the  San  Diego  Navy  Federal 
Credit  Union  on  April  1,  1969.  Thirteen 
months  later,  that  credit  union,  which 
according  to  the  experts  would  never 
gain  more  than  1,600  members  in  Korea, 
had  acquired  10,956  members  and  is 
growing  by  several  hundred  members 
every  week.  During  the  month  of  April 
alone,  of  this  year,  San  Diego  Navy  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  made  more  than  2,000 
loans  to  servicemen  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit  unions  have 
made  this  outstanding  record  in  spite  of 
many  adversities.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
based  on  the  record  established  by  these 
credit  unions,  the  military  services  will 
provide  every  assistance  possible  so  that 
the  growth  of  the  credit  unions  will  not 
be  hampered  and  so  that  they  may  per- 
form their  services  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

I  am  including'  in  my  remarks  a 
monthly  report  of  the  Defense  Credit 
Union  Council  on  the  operation  of  the 
overseas  credit  imion  program.  The  re- 
port spells  out  exactly  how  each  credit 
union  is  performing,  and  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  this  body 
that  the  credit  unions  are  providing  serv- 
ice and  loans  to  all  ranks,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  loans  going  to  the  middle 
grade  enlisted  men.  The  report  follows: 
Progress  Report 

The  following  progress  report  concerning 
the  operations  of  credit  union  subofBces  In 
Germany,  England,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Korea,  and  Italy  Is  submitted  for  your  In- 
formation. 

Andrews  Federal  Credit  Union  began  opera- 
tions at  Wiesbaden  on  11  March  1968.  It  has 
since  opened  a  sub-oflice  at  Frankfurt.  As  of 
30  April  these  sub-offlces  had  acquired  18,790 
members,  made  loans  In  the  amount  of  $20,- 
608.965.57,  and  received  share  deposits  In  the 
total  amount  of  $8,823,794.28.  During  the 
month  of  April,  895  loans  were  made  to  mili- 
tary personnel.  These  loans  were  distributed 
by  pay  grades  as  follows: 

E-1 , _ 1 

E-2    2 

E-3    —     64 

E-4 232 

E-5 251 

E-6    — —   134 

E-7 68 

E-8 6 

E-9 - 5 

W-1   - a 

W-2    — 6 

W-3     2 

O-l    13 

0-2    24 

0-3    - 66 

0-4    17 

0-5    12 

0-6    — .-       1 

Fort  Belvoir  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Wurzburg  on  1  February  1968. 
As  of  30  April  this  sub-offlce  had  acquired 
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4,902  members,  made  loans  In  the  amount 
of  $3,943,669.02.  and  received  share  deposits 
In  the  total  amount  of  $356,105.64.  During 
the  month  of  April,  299  loans  were  made  to 
military  personnel.  These  loans  were  distrib- 
uted by  pay  grades  as  follows: 

E-2 6 

E-3    17 

E-4   53 

E-5    77 

E-6   47 

E-7   - 11 

E-8    4 

E-9 2 

W-1    I 

O-l 4 

0-2  -. 51 

0-3 18 

0-4 8 

Pease  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Ramsteln  on  15  January  1968. 
It  has  since  opened  sub-offices  at  Baum- 
holder,  Bltburg,  and  Plrmasens.  As  of  30  April 
these  sub-offices  had  acquired  25,323  mem- 
bers, made  loans  in  the  amount  of  $18,261,- 
207.90,  and  received  share  deposits  In  the 
amount  of  $6,163,474,80.  During  the  month 
of  April  these  sub-offlces  made  1,451  loans  to 
military  personnel.  These  loans  were  distrib- 
uted by  pay  grades  as  follows: 

E-1  15 

E-2  76 

E-3  242 

E-4  438 

E-5  332 

E-6  212 

E-7  :.. 75 

E-8  15 

O-l 30 

0-2 16 

Lackland  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  In  Berlin  on  26  December  1967.  As 
of  30  April  this  sub-offlce  had  acquired  2,005 
members,  made  loans  In  the  total  amount  of 
$3,134,356.97,  and  received  share  deposits  In 
the  amount  of  $1,126,560.69.  During  the 
month  of  April  this  subofllce  made  218  loans 
to  military  personnel  distributed  by  pay 
grades  as  follows: 

E-2 1 

E-3   24 

E-4 57 

E-5 62 

E-6 34 

E-7 ./. 19 

E-8 -X- 2 

W-3 y. 1 

W-2    ^. 1 

W^    yC.... 1 

O-l       ..y/. 7 

0-2  A. 1 

0-3  3 

0-4 3 

a-5  2 

Redstone  Federal  Credit  Union  began  op- 
erations In  the  Mannheim-Stuttgart  area  on 
15  February  1968.  It  has  since  opened  a  sub- 
offlce  at  Heidelberg.  As  of  30  April  these  sub- 
offices  had  acquired  18.385  members,  made 
loans  In  the  total  amount  of  $18335,764.00, 
and  received  share  deposits  in  the  amount  of 
$3,243,708.00.  During  the  month  of  April 
these  sub-offlces  made  990  loans  to  military 
personnel  and  these  loans  were  distributed 
by  pay  grades  as  follows: 

E-1 1 

E-2 4 

E-3 64 

E-4 259 

E-5 328 

E-6 173 

E-7 63 

E-8 9 

E-9 3 

W-1  1 

W-2 11 

W-3  - - - 1 
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O-l  -  20 

0-2  - 28 

0-3  - 19 

0-4 9 

0-5  -  5 

0-6  2 

Finance  Center  Federal  Credit  Union  be- 
gan operations  at  F\irth  on  15  February  1968. 
It  has  since  opened  sub-offlces  at  Bamberg, 
Ansbach,  and  Illeshelm.  As  of  30  April  these 
sub-offices  had  acquired  9.137  members,  made 
loans  In  the  amount  of  •5.793.719.95,  and 
received  share  deposits  In  the  amount  of  $1.- 
072.880  32.  During  the  month  of  April  these 
sub-offlces  made  254  loans  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  these  loans  were  distributed  by 
pay  grades  as  follows : 

1-2    2 

E-3   S 

E-4 46 

E-5 76 

E-« 54 

E-7 13 

E-8 6 

E-9 3 

W-2 3 

W-3    1 

0-1    - 19 

0-2   11 

0-3    12 

0-4 3 

Kessler  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Lakenheath.  England  on  IS  No- 
vember 1968.  It  has  since  opened  sub-offlces 
at  South  RulsUp.  Bentwater.  Whetherfield. 
and  RAP  Alconbury.  As  of  30  April  these 
sub-offlces  had  acquired  6,561  members,  made 
loans  In  the  amount  of  86.267.137.84,  and  re- 
ceived share  deposits  in  the  amount  of  $906.- 
100  54.  During  the  month  of  April  these  sub- 
offlces  made  635  loans  to  military  personnel 
and  these  loans  were  distributed  by  pay  grade 
as  follows: 

E-2 3 

E-3 146 

E-4 178 

E-5  153 

E-6 62 

E-7 32 

E-8 5 

E-9 3 

0-2  10 

0-3  29 

0-4 9 

0-5  3 

0-6 - 2 

Barksdale  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 

operations  at  Clark  Air  Base  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  20  December  1968.  As  of  30 
April  this  sub-offlce  had  acquired  14.507 
members,  made  loans  in  the  amount  of  $9.- 
672,979.40,  and  received  share  deposits  In  the 
amount  of  $5,244,573.69.  During  the  month 
of  April  this  sub-offlce  made  940  loans  to 
military  personnel  and  theee  loans  were  dis- 
tributed by  pay  grade  as  follows: 

E-1  2 

E-2 6 

B-3  247 

E-4 237 

E-5  221 

E-6 90 

E-7 .„  60 

E-8  .- 10 

E-9 4 

O-l 2 

a-2 17 

0-3 31 

0-4 10 

0-6 1 

0-6 3 

San  Diego  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Seoul.  Korea  on  April  1,  1969. 
It  has  since  opened  sub-offlces  at  Taegu, 
Camp  Casey  and  Osan  AFB.  As  of  30  April 
these  sub-offlces  had  acquired  10^56  mem- 
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bers.  made  loans  In  the  amount  of  M.720,- 
069.51,  and  received  share  depcelts  in  the 
amount  of  tl.622.901.13.  During  the  month 
of  April  these  sub-offlces  made  2,003  loans 
to  military  personnel  and  these  loans  were 
distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 

E-1  .— 3 

E-2 62 

E-3 367 

E-4 656 

E-5 381 

E-6 225 

E-7 114 

E-8 - 60 

E-9 7 

W-1 6 

W-2 - 12 

W-3  - 4 

W-4 - 6 

O-l 16 

0-2 52 

0-3 33 

O-t 16 

0-5 6 

Fairchild  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Avlano  Air  Force  Base,  Italy  on 
May  19,  1969.  It  has  since  opened  a  sub- 
offlce  at  Vlcenza.  As  of  30  April  these  sub- 
offices  had  acquired  2,616  members,  made 
loans  in  the  simount  of  $2,661,657.96,  and  re- 
ceived share  deposits  in  the  amount  of  $592,- 
401.23.  During  the  month  of  April  these  sub- 
offlces  made  305  loans  to  military  personnel 
and  these  loans  were  distributed  by  pay 
grade  as  follows: 

E-2 8 

E-3 40 

E-4 105 

E-5 63 

E-6 44 

E-7 19 

E-a 3 

E-9 2 

O-l 1 

0-2 7 

0-3 9 

0-5 1 

W-O 3 

As  of  30  April  1970  the  sub-offlces  had 
signed  up  113,182  members,  received  share 
deposits  in  the  amount  of  $29,152,500.32.  and 
made  loans  In  the  amount  of  $93,600,148.12. 
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A    MOST  SUCCESSFUL    OPERATION 


BABE   RUTH   BASEBALL 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OKZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day we  will  be  asked  to  consider  a  special 
order  for  Babe  Ruth  baseball,  a  program 
that  involves  youngsters  13.  14,  and  15 
years  old  in  the  Nation's  greatest  pas- 
time. 

We,  in  Oregon,  are  no  strangers  to  this 
fine  program.  Thousands  of  Oregonians 
participate  each  year  in  Babe  Ruth  base- 
ball activities.  In  1968.  the  city  of  Klam- 
ath Falls  with  a  population  of  some 
17,000,  was  host  to  the  Babe  Ruth  World 
Series.  Backers  agreed  it  was  among  the 
most  successful  tournaments  ever  held, 
and  that  the  city's  hospitality  and  facili- 
ties just  could  not  be  beat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Oregon's 
participation  in  this  vital  sports  program 
ajid  I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
express  their  wholehearted  support  for 
this  special  order. 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  candor  and  forthrightness  in  ap- 
proaching the  American  people  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  since  he  took 
office.  He  has  been  seen  to  be  a  President 
who  will  lay  out  the  facts,  both  good  and 
bad,  clearly  before  the  Nation  and  let 
the  people  judge  for  themselves  the  wis- 
dom of  his  decisions. 

Therefore,  it  is  significant  that  in  his 
speech  on  Cambodia  last  week,  the  Pres- 
ident called  this  the  most  successful 
operation  of  this  long  and  difficult  war. 
The  facts  by  which  he  supported  this 
statement  are  indeed  convincing,  for 
from  military,  logistic,  and  psychological 
points  of  view,  the  enemy's  position  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  the  bold  U.S. 
action. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  discuss- 
ing various  factors  which  make  Cam- 
bodia "most  successful": 

Most  Successful 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  Southeast 
Area  war  has  taught  us,  it  is  to  beware  of 
premature  self-congratulation.  The  President 
didn't  claim  a  decisive  victory  In  his  talk  to 
the  nation  Wednesday  night,  but  he  did  say 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  has  so  far 
been  "the  most  successful  operation  of  this 
long  and  difficult  war." 

The  claim  seems  amply  Justified  by  the 
facts.  In  no  other  battle  in  the  war  has  the 
enemy  been  dealt  such  a  setback  at  so  low 
a  cost  in  casualties  to  the  free  world. 

In  capturing  hundreds  of  tons  of  weapons, 
ammunition  and  rice,  the  Cambodian  sweep 
has  taken  from  the  Communists  In  one 
month  almost  as  msmy  of  these  vital  neces- 
sities as  were  captured  In  all  of  Vietnam  dur- 
ing all  of  last  year. 

These  are  the  means  that  would  have  been 
used  by  the  Communists  to  kill  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  to  destroy 
South  Vietnamese  towns  and  murder  South 
Vietnamese  civilians.  Deprived  of  these  vital 
supplies,  the  Communists  must  wait  for  a 
new  buildup  before  they  can  make  new  offen- 
sives from  Cambodia. 

For  President  Nixon,  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation was  a  calculated  move  to  protect  not 
only  Saigon  but  the  safety  of  American 
troops  still  in  Vietnam.  So  far  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  resounding  success,  marred  only  by 
the  political  scars  Inflicted  by  American 
leftists   in    this   country. 

If  the  sudden  sweep  across  the  hitherto- 
untouched  sanctuaries  was  a  shock  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  success  of  the  oper- 
ation has  been  an  even  greater  disappoint- 
ment to  the  group  In  this  country  who  seem 
to  hope  for  an  American  defeat  in  Cam- 
bodia. Such  a  defeat  Is  necessary  to  prove 
them  right  and  it  Is  likely  that  we  will  see 
more  of  the  sort  of  low-rating  of  this  suc- 
cess that  has  appeared  in  various  state- 
ments and  analyses  by  the  usual  spokesmen 
for  the  group. 

However,  these  feeble  attempts  have  failed 
to  convince.  The  Cambodian  operation  Is  not 
yet  over  and  the  communists  forces  can  be 
expected  to  try  to  give  their  American  com- 
rades a  communist  victory  to  work  with. 
But  so  far  the  operation  has  marked  up 
clear  advantages  for  our  side. 

In  addition  to  ^i»^  military  and  logistic 
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blows  dealt  the  Communists,  they  have  also 
been  forced  to  reexamine  some  of  their  mis- 
taken asumptlons  about  the  U.S.  The  Reds 
clearly  believe  that  the  President's  warnings 
against  continued  step-up>s  in  Red  aggres- 
sion were  only  window  dressing  for  the 
home  folks.  They  clearly  believed  that  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  were  as  safe  from  vul- 
nerable supply  dumps  as  they  have  been  In 
years  past.  Now  they  must  acknowledge  that 
both  these  beliefs  were  wrong. 

Another  plus  is  tremendous  improvement 
in  morale  and  combat  effectiveness  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  unite.  The  South 
Vietnamese  fighting  spirit  has  surprised 
their  allies  and  their  critics  alike. 

Yet  another  encouraging  development  is 
the  beginning  of  a  working  cooperation 
among  three  nations  that  have  traditionally 
been  bitter  enemies.  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand.  This  is  a  sign  of  prog- 
ress, not  only  for  the  present  war  but  for 
postwar  development  of  the  region. 

That  time  of  peaceful  pKJstwar  progress 
still  seems  far  off  in  the  future  but  not  so 
far  as  It  did  six  weeks  ago. 


SALE  OF  JETS  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
20  of  this  year  I  wrote  the  President  urg- 
ing him  to  reconsider  the  course  this 
Nation  was  forging  in  its  relations  with 
Israel,  the  last  bastion  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  statement  of  De- 
cember 9,  1969  issued  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  administration  was  all  too  eager 
to  trade  the  blood  of  gallant  Israelis  for 
American  oil. 

My  appeal  to  the  President  at  that 
time  was  that  the  United  States  had  a 
vital  interest  in  the  survival  of  Israel  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  wiser  way  to 
peace  would  be  to  seek  an  accommoda- 
tion which  would  guarantee  Israel's  se- 
curity instead  of  jeopardizing  it  by  call- 
ing for  indirect  negotiations  to  a  peace 
settlement,  as  the  Rogers  proposal  did. 

Now  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
has  grown  even  worse  than  it  was  before. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  pump 
massive  shipments  of  arms,  military 
hardware,  planes,  munitions,  boats, 
tanks,  artillery,  and  supporting  equip- 
ment to  Egypt  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
until  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  is  threatened  once  again.  These 
massive  supplies  of  arms  are  in  the  hands 
of  those  Nations  which  have  vowed  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel  and  her  peo- 
ple in  a  war  of  attrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  now,  more  than 
ever,  that  the  United  States  must  re- 
spond to  the  latest  escalation  of  tension 
in  the  Middle  East  by  furnishing  Israel 
with  the  weapons  she  so  desperately 
needs  to  put  the  balance  of  power  back 
on  a  more  even  scale. 

This  week  I  joined  with  several  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  sell  American  Phantom  and  Sky- 
hawk  jets  to  Israel.  It  is  all  too  evident 
that  Israel  cannot,  with  her  planes,  sur- 
mount the  dangers  of  the  newly  remod- 
eled Mig-21's  now  in  Arab  hands.  Only 
F-4  Phantoms  and  A-4  Skyhawks  can  aid 
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Israel.  Prance  continues  to  refuse  to  sup- 
ply her  with  the  planes  Israel  has  already 
paid  for. 

The  arms  embargo  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Middle  East  na- 
tions has  failed  in  its  intent.  Right  after 
the  June  19,  1967,  6-day  war  the  So- 
viet Union  started  to  resupply  Egypt  and 
her  neighbors  with  huge  quantities  of 
weapons,  and  the  French  followed  suit, 
thus  negating  our  policy  which  was 
formulated  in  the  hope  that  other  na- 
tions would  impose  a  similar  arms  re- 
striction on  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  results  of  the  Soviet  and  French 
arms  supply  to  the  Arabs  are  plain  to  see. 
Daily  clashes  along  all  of  Israel's  bor- 
ders, artillery  barrages  on  Israeli  towns 
and  counterattacks  are  adding  to  a  con- 
stant buildup  of  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East.  Negotiations  are  a  moot  question. 
The  Arabs  refuse  to  negotiate,  and  Am- 
bassador Gunnar  Jarring  intermediary 
efforts  have  been  met  with  stone  wall  re- 
sponses from  the  Arab  states.  Our  hu- 
manitarian antiwar  pleas  to  the  Soviet 
Union  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Not  only 
has  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  but  her  ac- 
tions have  indicated  a  thirst  for  war 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  curtail  Its  sup- 
ply of  weapons  to  the  Middle  East  bel- 
ligerents. It  is  past  time  for  action  on 
our  part.  The  United  States  must  act 
swiftly  to  sell  jets  to  Israel. 

The  sale  of  jets  to  Israel  is  not  a  com- 
mitment of  American  fighting  men  or 
money,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  our 
willingness  to  help  this  brave  nation  pro- 
\'ide  for  its  own  defense  against  heavy 
odds.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
strategic  importance  of  a  democratic  ally 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  centuries  the 
Russians  have  desired  the  warm-water 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Let  us  not 
make  this  dream  of  Soviet  dominance  in 
the  Mediterranean  a  reality  through  in- 
decision or  inaction. 

Let  us  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  countless  Israelis  in  a  war  of 
attrition  because  we  stubbornly  pursued 
an  outdated,  sterile  policy  In  the  Middle 
East.  If  we  do,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
we  will  upset  the  entire  balance  of  power 
and  containment  In  Europe  that  we  have 
been  working  so  hard  to  build  since 
Worid  War  n 

The  intrusion  of  Soviet  pilots  and  other 
Soviet  military  persormel  in  Egypt  has 
significant  meaning  to  the  intense  dan- 
gers of  further  escalation  in  the  Mid- 
East  crisis.  Let  us  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge by  sending  Israel  the  jets  and 
weapons  they  so  desperately  need  to 
defend  themselves  in  their  hour  of  need. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  TRANSIENT 
WASHINGTONIANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  in  part,  a 
lovely  city,  is  a  hom*  of  Presidents, 
Ambassadors,    Senators,    Congressmen, 
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hawks,  doves,  pigeons,  the  very  rich,  and 
the  very  poor.  It  is  unlike  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  The  decisions  made  by  its 
famous  residents  affect  the  rest  of  the 
population  on  this  planet.  One  distin- 
guishing characteristic  about  the  people 
of  Washington  is  the  lack  of  permanence. 
Rarely  does  one  find  a  person  who  was 
bom  here  and  rarely  does  one  find  a  per- 
son who  has  any  intention  of  spending  a 
lifetime  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Due  to  this  lack  of  permanence  by  a 
large  segment  of  its  population,  I  feel 
that  many  of  its  people  are  not  really 
involved  with  the  type  of  activity  that 
makes  a  city  a  community.  People  are  in 
"their  own  little  world"  and  only  on  rare 
occasions  are  they  concerned  with  the 
future  of  Washington. 

This  "transient  psychology"  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  merchants  and  businesses 
in  Washington.  They  are  aware  that 
today's  customer  will  probably  be  tomor- 
row's ex-Washingtonian.  Any  intention 
of  cultivating  a  lasting  relationship  with 
a  Government  official,  a  Congressman,  a 
civil  servant,  a  salesman,  or  a  soldier  is 
strictly  imintentional.  Due  to  this  atti- 
tude, which  obviously  is  not  prevalent 
with  all  of  those  who  deal  with  the  pub- 
lic, one  does  not  receive  the  best  service 
in  Washington.  Usually,  one  visit  to  a 
particular  garage  or  store  is  enough  to 
keep  a  prospective  customer  from  re- 
turning to  that  particular  garage  or 
store,  even  if  it  is  conveniently  located  or 
its  prices  are  reasonable. 

An  interesting,  though  not  surprising, 
article  appeared  in  the  May  31,  1970.  Los 
Angeles  Times.  I  feel  that  such  an  article 
is  not  doing  much  to  encourage  travel  to 
Washington  by  those  in  the  hinterland. 
This  is  a  shame,  for  Washington,  D.C., 
is,  in  part,  a  lovely  city. 

The  article  follows: 

FTC   CHiEr  Leabns  Cctstomees'   Plight 

PlHSTHAND 

(By  Marlene  Clmons) 

Washington. — Caspar  W.  Weinberger  haa 
learned  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  nobody  Is  safe  from  con- 
sumer fraud.  Not  even  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

"We've  been  the  victims  several  times  since 
we  moved  here,"  said  the  man  who  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  country's  top  watchdogs  in 
the  area  of  constimer  rights.  "And  all  the 
Incidents,  naturally,  have  been  reported  to 
me  by  my  wife.  .  .  . 

"We've  had  more  go  wrong  with  the  ap- 
pliances in  this  house,  with  everything  in 
this  house,"  he  said.  "Callfornia  certainly 
has  spoiled  us.  Living  here  has  become  a 
matter  of  survival." 

They  were  both  sitting  in  the  living  room 
of  their  small  yellow  town  house  on  Capitol 
Hill.  In  front  of  them,  through  the  window 
and  across  the  street,  loomed  the  large  gray 
granite  Library  of  Congress.  Behind  them, 
through  glass  doors,  a  swimming  pool  and 
barbecue  area  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  A 
cheerful  house,  comfortably  furnished.  Not 
a  single  algn  of  the  aggravation  that  went 
into  It. 

It  all  started  back  In  December  when  the 
Weinbergers  moved  here  from  California. 
The  first  week,  the  pipes  froze. 

"Obviously  nothing  like  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened before,"  Mrs.  Weinberger  said.  "So  I 
called  the  plumber.  He  couldn't  do  anything 
and  be  left.  So  I  thawed  It  out  myself." 

How?  She  smiled.  "I  Just  started  a  Uttle 
fire." 

WASN'T    GOING    TO    PAT 

But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  It.  "Ten  days 
later  I  got  a  bill  from  the  plumber,"  she 
said.  "So  I  wrote  blm  a  letter — thl«  time  I 
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dldnt  deal  with  the  FTC.  I  Just  told  him 
natly  that  I  wasn't  going  to  pay.  I  never 
heard  from  him  again." 

"That  wasn't  all."  Weinberger  said.  "When 
you  go  into  a  store  In  California  and  order 
something.  It's  usually  delivered  within  a 
day  or  two.  Not  here.  We  ordered  some  lamps 
here  and  told  the  salesman  we'd  bring  our 
car  around  to  pick  them  up. 

"The  salesmaxi  was  aghast — he  asked  us 
If  we  knew  how  far  away  their  warehouse 
was.  No.  we  said.  It  was  9  miles — and  It 
would  take  at  least  three  weeks  to  ship  them 
9  miles. 

"This  was  our  introduction  to  merchan- 
dising  practices   In   Washington."  she  said. 

And  then  came  the  Washington  furniture 
stores  where  the  price  mysteriously  climbed 
between  the  time  the  Weinbergers  looked  at 
something  and  the  time  several  hours  later 
when  they  called  back  to  order  It.  "It  hap- 
pened twice  at  different  branches  of  the  same 
store."  he  said.  "We  called  and  said  we 
wanted  the  desk.  And  suddenly  It  was  25  r;- 
hlgher." 

These  may  not  have  been  major  swindles, 
but  Weinberger  feels  they  are  typical  of  the 
day-to-day  shopping  hassles  any  consumer 
might  face.  And  althougl»iJK^nberger  didn't 
like  them  one  bit.  they  still  served  as  a 
first-hand  help  in  teaching  him  the  im- 
portance of  his  Job. 

Somehow,  the  Weinbergers  came  through 
It.  But  the  bitter  memories  still  linger  on. 
■Washington  is  an  Interesting  city,"  Wein- 
berger said.  "Maybe  even  a  fun  city.  But  it 
does  take  patience.  And  I  wouldn't  say  there 
was  any  chance  of  either  of  us  getting  Poto- 
mac Fever." 

SFVEN-TEAR    TERM 

The  Welnbergs  have  seven  years  to  ac- 
climate themselves  to  life  In  Washington: 
the  length  of  his  term  on  the  commission. 
And  despite  the  pains  of  relocation.  Weln- 
tjerger  is  finding  the  Job  challenging  and 
interesting. 

"We  have  many  Important  responsibilities 
In  consumer  protection  and  anti-trust."  he 
said  "It  is  our  Job  to  try  to  prevent  unfair 
business  practices  and  to  enforce  truth-ln- 
lendlng  and  truth-ln-advertlslng." 

The  commission  has  certain  responsibilities 
in  all  three  branches  of  government,  he  said, 
but  its  reason  for  being  is  a  very  simple  one. 
"The  consumer  is  asking  for  certain  things." 
he  said.  "He  wants  to  buy  a  product  that's 
safe  and  usable,  and  rep>alrable  If  It  breaks 
down.  We  re  here  to  try  and  make  sure  that's 
what  he  gets  " 

Weinberger,  an  outgoing,  darkhalred  man 
of  52.  known  to  his  friends  as  Cap.  assumed 
his  office  Jan.  13  after  having  served  since 
March.  1968.  as  California's  director  of  fi- 
nance. A  native  of  San  Francisco,  he  is  an 
attorney  who  served  six  years  In  the  State 
Legislature  beginning  In  1952. 

In  1958  he  was  defeated  In  a  statewide  Re- 
publican primary  for  the  office  of  attorney 
general.  He  is  a  former  newspaper  columnist 
(he  used  to  write  a  twice-weekly  column  on 
state  government),  and  for  nine  years  he 
moderated  a  local  public  affairs  program  for 
the  San  Francisco  educational  television  sta- 
tion. 

In  1960  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  two  years  later  he 
was  named  state  OOP  chairman.  He  has 
worked  together  with  President  Nixon  on  all 
of  the  latter's  political  campaigns. 

Weinberger  Is  still  busy  with  what  he  calls 
on-the-job  training,  since  he  had  no  real  ex- 
perience in  the  consumer  protection  area  be- 
fore. 

"Mr.  Nixon  told  me  he  felt  my  unfamlllar- 
ity  was  one  of  my  strongest  assets,"  he  said. 
"I  tried  to  tell  him  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween an  open  mind  and  an  empty  mind,  but 
he  Just  wotUdn't  Listen." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VA    REBUTTAL    TO    STAGED     LIFE 
I  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE 


June  11,  1970 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  making  certain 
that  our  veterans  with  service- connected 
injuries  and  ilhiesses  have  care  and 
treatment  second  to  none. 

This  year  the  budget  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  the  highest  in  our  his- 
tory. I  believe  this  administration,  and 
most  officials  and  employees,  are  striv- 
ing conscientiously  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  and  hospital  services. 

The  May  22.  1970,  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine carried  an  article  which  shocked  me. 
Although  the  photographs  and  story  ob- 
viously portrayed  only  a  few  of  the  800,- 
000  patients  and  was  clearly  planned  to 
discredit  an  important  Federal  institu- 
tion, I  wanted  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

In  response  to  my  inquiries,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Every  Member  of 
the  Congress,  every  veteran,  every  citi- 
zen ought  to  read  this  letter. 

The  Life  magazine  article  was  totally 
unfair,  demoralizing  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  detrimental  to  the 
veteran  who  needs  hospital  care. 

Life  magazine  will  not  retract  its  arti- 
cle because  it  was  done  purposely  and 
much  of  it  was  staged.  The  damage  can- 
not be  undone.  But  the  other  side  of  the 
story  ought  to  be  told. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  June  5.  1970. 
Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Talcott:  In  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
of  May  25,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  comment  on  the  stageid  photo- 
graphic coverage  and  accompanying  dis- 
torted narrative  that  app)eared  In  the  Life 
magazine  Issue  of  May  22,  1970.  The  article 
serves  to  needlessly  alarm  present  and  pro- 
spective patients:  to  discredit  the  competent 
and  dedicated  staffs  at  VA's  166  hospitals, 
and  to  make  more  difficult  the  recruitment 
of  medical  staff  the  article  says  we  so  sorely 
need 

The  two  photographs  on  the  cover  of  Life 
tell  a  story  of  designed  contrast  that  should 
be  evident  to  every  reader.  The  top  photo 
(in  color)  shows  happy  and  smiling  service- 
men during  a  moment  of  respite  on  the  Cam- 
bodian front.  The  lower  photo  (a  dimly  lit 
and  grainy  study  In  plain  black  and  white) 
depicts  a  VA  patient  sitting  In  an  attitude  of 
dejection.  The  latter  picture,  although  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  a  typical  scene 
In  any  VA  hospital,  does  carry  out  the  ar- 
ticle's theme.  "From  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hos- 
pital— Assignment  to  Neglect." 

The  same  unsmiling  patient,  who  plays 
the  leading  critic  role  in  the  article,  crops 
up  again  In  the  lead  photograph.  This  Is  a 
shower  room  scene  with  the  notation  that 
the  veteran   "waits  helplessly  to  be  dried." 

On  May  22.  1970.  Dr.  A.  M.  Klelnman.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital,  wrote  the 
Life  Editor  that.  "Actually  he  (the  patient) 
had   been   wheeled   under  the  shower  by  a 


nursing  assistant  assigned  to  this  task,  and 
after  he  had  been  partly  shampKwed  with 
soap,  the  assistant  was  asked  to  step  aside 
by  the  photographer  who  wished  to  take  this 
picture.  The  fact  Is  that  no  patient  is  left 
under  the  shower  after  completion  of  the 
bath.  All  are  wheeled  away  and  dried  Im- 
mediately. This  picture,  like  the  others  to 
be  described,  was  posed  to  Illustrate  a  point, 
but  the  point  Illustrated  is  untruthful  as 
In  this  Instance,  or  a  partial  or  distorted 
truth  In  others."  In  fact,  nurses,  attendants 
and  other  VA  helpers  at  the  Bronx  VA  Hos- 
pital were  often  asked  to  stand  outside  cam- 
era range  during  the  photographing — ap- 
parently to  heighten  the  Impression  of 
patient  neglect.  Of  10  Bronx  pictures  In  the 
article.  VA  employees  are  clearly  visible  In 
only  two  of  them  despite  the  fact  the  hos- 
pital staff  numbers  more  than  1,600. 

We  now  have  many  affidavits  from  reliable 
eyewitnesses  In  the  Bronz  VA  Hospital  tell- 
ing In  detail  exactly  how  the  pictures  that 
did  appear  In  the  article  were  engineered  far 
beyond  mere  normal  direction. 

I  stated  before  the  Subcommittee  for  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  June  3.  1970, 
"We  will  be  glad  to  submit  these  affida- 
vits ...  or  to  summarize  them  plcture-by- 
plcture  .  .  ." 

In  further  support  of  my  public  state- 
ments, the  New  York  Sunday  News  of  May 
31.  1970.  reported  an  interview  It  held  with 
the  aforementioned  veteran-patient  who  was 
featured  in  most  of  the  Life  pictures. 

The  News  story  read.  In  part,  "the  para- 
lyzed Marine  on  whom  the  article  focused, 
acknowledged  this  week  that  some  photos 
icere  p>osed,  but  asserted  that  they  were  Jus- 
tified In  that  they  reflected  conditions  In 
the  hospital  over  the  last  21  months." 

The  News  also  reported  that  this  veteran 
acknowledged  his  pictures  were  exaggerated. 

In  support  of  my  statement  that  the  Life 
article  has  damaged  the  morale  of  many  VA 
employees.  I  call  the  following  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

A  head  nurse  In  one  VA  hospital  wrote  the 
President  she  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for 
two  nights  because  of  the  magazine  article. 
She  believes  in  veterans.  Her  father  Is  a 
World  War  I  veteran  .  .  .  her  two  brothers 
and  the  nurse  and  her  husband  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Second  World  War  .  .  .  her  only 
son  Is  serving  In  the  Navy  on  a  missile  sub- 
marine In  the  present  conflict. 

She  describes  the  article  in  Life  as  "the 
last  straw."  Her  letter  said.  "I'm  writing  to 
you.  Mr.  President,  because  I'm  so  demoral- 
ized to  think  that  a  well-known  magazine  in 
these  great  United  States  could  or  would 
print  such  a  story  without  checking  the  true 
facts  " 

This  nurse — one  of  our  best — is  on  the 
verge  of  resigning,  and  she  works  at  a  hos- 
pital where  we  are  trying  desperately  to  re- 
cruit more  nurses  for  our  patients. 

VA  contact  representatives  regularly  visit 
every  military  hospital  in  the  nation  to  as- 
sist soon-to-be  veterans  In  claiming  all  of 
their  VA  benefits.  During  the  last  fortnight 
they  report  real  apprehension  and  alarm 
among  military  patients  destined  for  trans- 
fer to  VA  hospitals.  One  father  flew  hundreds 
of  miles  to  plead  with  military  hospital  au- 
thorities not  to  transfer  his  young  son  Into 
VA  hands. 

With  reference  In  the  Life  article  to  rats  at 
the  Bronx  hospital,  there  has  never  been  a 
single  verifiable  report  of  a  rat  ever  having 
been  seen  In  the  long  history  of  the  hospital. 
This  Is  attested  to  by  long-time  employees 
as  well  as  commercial  exterminators  who  are 
called  In  periodically  (as  they  are  In  many 
large  Institutions)  to  guard  against  the  In- 
trusion of  mice. 
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In  a  telegram  to  Life  Editor  Thomas  Grif- 
fith I  noted  that.  "The  Life  reporter  held  a 
nearly  90-mlnute  Interview  with  me  in  my 
capacity  as  head  of  the  VA.  What  survived 
of  this  in-depth  interview  was  a  single  two- 
line  sentence  In  the  final  article,  and  even 
this  one  sentence  contribution  was  airily 
dismissed  In  the  next  sentence  of  the  story." 

"Life  staffers  visited  the  Washington.  D.C. 
VA  Hospital  on  three  separate  occasions, 
talked  freely  to  many  patients  Including 
severely  disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  and  shot 
scores  of  photographs,  many  of  a  22-year- 
old  Vietnam  amputee  in  his  treatment 
routine." 

"Could  the  fact  that  all  of  these  veterans 
voluntarily  praised  VA  medical  care  be  the 
reason  that  not  one  word  or  one  picture 
about  these  veterans  appeared  In  Life?" 

"Could  It  be  that  of  the  800.000  veterans 
treated  each  year  the  one  complaining 
patient  featured  In  Life  better  fitted  the  story 
Life  wanted  to  tell?" 

"The  truth  Is  that  each  month  VA  hospi- 
tals receive  literally  hundreds  of  unsolicited 
letters  from  veterans  and  their  loved  ones 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  excellent  VA 
care  these  veterans  received." 

In  my  statement  to  the  press  on  May  25, 
I  pointed  out  that  "the  Council  of  Deans  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges— at  a  regularly  scheduled  meeting  held 
here  In  Washington  (May  21) — unanimously 
went  on  record  In  two  particulars. 

"The  Council,  composed  of  the  Deans  of 
the  101  medical  schools  In  America  that  set 
the  pace  for  the  best  there  is  in  medicine, 
condemned — as  completely  unjustified — 
what  that  body  referred  to  as  Intemperate 
and  Inaccurate  attacks  on  the  VA  medical 
program  that  have  recently  appeared  In  some 
news  media,  and  expressed  the  Council's  con- 
fidence in  the  continuing  ability  of  VA  hospi- 
tals to  render  high  quality  medical  care." 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  In  its  January 
1970  report  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  singled  out  the 
Bronx  hospital  thusly:  "The  medical  staff  and 
administration  of  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  are 
commended  for  the»  evidence  shown  of  con- 
tinued high  quality  care  given  to  the  patients 
m  this  facility." 

The  approval  by  the  Commission  Is  the 
highest  accolade  a  hospital  may  receive.  Its 
report  followed  a  survey  at  the  hospital  Just 
last  December. 

The  Joint  Commission  Is  a  survey  team 
under  the  auspices  of  the  nation's  four  lead- 
ing medical  organizations — the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Hospital  Association.. 

The  Joint  Committee  conducts  surveys  at 
all  hospitals,  both  private  and  public,  to  see 
If  they  meet  high  standards  of  patient  care. 
The  accreditation  by  the  Commission  Is  the 
highest  accolate  a  hospital  may  receive. 

I  hope  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  will  reas- 
sure you  in  regard  to  the  Life  article. 

The  VA  Is  now  operating  with  the  highest 
medical  budget  In  history,  and  the  President 
has  asked  Congress  for  $210,000,000  more  than 
even  this  record  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing July  1,  1970.  With  this  extra  money  we 
will  be  able  to  hire  some  5,700  more  medical 
employees,  bringing  such  employment  to  the 
highest  peak  in  history. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  the  VA  program 
cannot  be  Improved.  We  must,  and  we  will, 
seek  constant  Improvement,  for  we  think  the 
veterans  who  have  defended  their  nation  In 
time  of  war  deserve  the  best  possible  medical 
care. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 
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ELLIOT    L.    RICHARDSON— STATE'S 
GAIN  IS  HEWS  LOSS 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  a 
fitting  successor  to  discredited  and  re- 
moved Robert  H.  Finch. 

Certainly  Mr.  Pinch's  qualifications  as 
a  personal  confidant  and  friend  of  the 
President  are  trivial  indeed  to  the  cre- 
dentials of  Mr.  Richardson. 

In  addition  to  being  a  Harvard-trained 
lawyer  and  a  law  clerk  to  former  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter,  he  has  the  experience 
of  being  a  crusader  in  civil  rights  mat- 
ters. In  1965,  while  serving  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Richardson  announced  at  a  Boston 
Common  rally  that  "he  would  go  to  Ala- 
bama to  join  a  group  of  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Selma." 
The  occasion  is  said  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  tragic  and  mysterious  death  of  a 
Boston  clergyman,  flie  Reverend  James 
J.  Reeb — a  white  Unitarian  minister, 
without  a  pulpit,  whose  occupation  at 
the  time  of  his  death  is  said  to  have  been 
rent  collector  in  an  integrated  housing 
project  in  the  Boston  area.  Little  is 
known  as  to  who  ordered  Reeb  to  Ala- 
bama or  what  "rent  he  was  collecting 
there." 

Mr.  Richardson  comes  to  HEW  fresh 
from  his  position  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  bearing  a  grudge  because  he 
was  not  consulted  on  the  Cambodian 
campaign. 

While  at  the  State  Department,  his 
great  contribution  to  diplomacy  was  that 
of  pacifying  the  young  Turks  of  Foggy 
Bottom  in  their  demands  for  personnel 
reforms.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  adminis- 
trator was  replaced. 

Mr.  Richardson,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  rated  as  the  strongest  voice 
at  the  White  House,  despite  Secretary 
Rogers'  long  and  close  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  President. 

Secretary  Richardson's  specialty  has 
been  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT — to  disarm  the  American  people. 

A  related  newsclipping  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1970] 
State   Losing    a    Potent   Voice 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  switch  of  Elliot  Lee  Richardson  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare was  so  sudden  that  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  only  yesterday  was  con- 
sidering possibilities  for  the  soon  to  be  va- 
cant post  of  Under  Secretary. 

The  switch  may  be  good  news  for  the 
badly  demoralized  HEW  because  of  the  man- 
agerial skills  of  the  slow-speaking  but  tough- 
minded  Richardson,  a  Massachusetts  "mod- 
ern" Republican.  But  his  departure  deprives 
State  of  what  many  consider  the  depart- 
ment's strongest  voice  In  the  administration 
at  a  time  when  morale  has  badly  sagged  be- 
cause the  department  seemed  to  have  mini- 
mal influence  in  the  Cambodian  affair. 

At  State,  Richardson  was  depicted  as  "half 
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exhilarated,  half  sad"  at  the  switch  in  Jobs. 
He  has  been  especially  admired  In  the  de- 
partment for  his  close  working  relationship 
with  the  key  Nixon  aide  on  foreign  policy. 
White  House  adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Richardson  worked  in  HEW  durmg  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion as  assistant  secretary,  ending  up  as 
Acting  Secretary  for  several  months,  before 
he  went  home  to  enter  Massachusetts 
politics. 

In  1962  he  lost  a  GOP  primary  race  for 
Massachusetts  attorney  general  to  Edward 
Brooke,  now  a  senator. 

In  1964  he  won  the  lieutenant  governor- 
ship, and  in  1966  was  elected  attorney 
general. 

A  Harvard-trained  lawyer,  Richardson  was 
a  law  clerk  to  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
to  appellate  Judge  Learned  Hand.  In  World 
War  II  he  landed  in  Normandy  on  D-Day  as 
an  Army  litter  bekrer,  was  twice  wounded, 
won  the  Bronze  Star  and  rose  from  private 
to  first  lieutenant. 

His  medical  relationship,  however,  goes 
deef>er  than  his  wartime  experience. 

Richardson's  father  taught  surgery  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  and  was  on  the  staff  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  of  which 
Richardson  was  to  become  corporation  secre- 
tary. Both  his  grandfathers  were  medical 
men  and  two  brothers  are  In  medicine. 

The  new  HEW  boss  once  was  an  aide  to 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  (R-Mass.)  and 
came  to  HEW  in  1957  as  assistant  secretary 
to  handle  legislative  problems.  Before  that 
for  some  months  he  had  been  an  HEW  con- 
sultant on  legislation. 

At  HETW  Richardson  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  sell  Congress  on  the  Elsenhower  program 
of  trimming  the  so-cailed  "lmi>acted  aid"  to 
public  schools.  But  he  also  favored  more 
funds  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency 
though  President  Eisenhower  had  dropped 
that  Item  from  his  budget. 

Richardson  plugged  both  for  salary  In- 
creases and  better  personnel  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  part  of  the  HEW  com- 
plex. 

In  1965.  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts he  announced  at  a  Boston  Com- 
mons rally  that  he  would  go  to  Alabama  "to 
Join  a  group  of  friends  and  fellow  citizens  in 
a  ptlgrimage  to  Selma."  The  occasion  was  the 
slaying  In  Alabama  of  a  Boston  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb. 

These  bits  and  pieces  of  Richardson's  career 
put  him  in  the  liberal  side  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, much  as  the  man  he  succeeds. 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch. 

Whether  Rlchardso*  can  control  the  huge 
HEW  bureaucracy  remains  to  be  tested.  His 
associates  at  State,  where  the  bureaucracy  Is 
much  smaller  but  also  often  unhappy  over 
policy,  were  stressing  Richardson's  executive 
ability  yesterday. 

One  said,  of  Richardson  that  "he  thinks 
managerlally." 

At  HEW.  where  personnel  now  numbers 
about  110,000.  or  about  triple  what  it  was 
when  Richardson  was  there,  Finch  has  been 
criticized  as  a  poor  administrator.  HEW  as- 
sistant secretaries  have  felt  cut  out  of  policy 
determination.  Finch  has  relied  Instead  on 
what  several  yesterday  called  "his  palace 
guard." 

One  high  HEW  official  commented  that 
Richardson  was  moving  over  with  an  impres- 
sive reputation  as  an  administrator.  He 
added  that  "it  could  be  a  great  thing  for  this 
place,  tighten  us  up." 

Richardson  came  to  State  as  the  personal 
selection  of  Rogers  after  he  turned  down  an 
offer  of  the  HEW  undersecretaryship.  Rich- 
ardson had  served  as  U.S.  Attorney  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1959-61  when  Rogers  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Attorney  General.  As  U.S. 
Attorney,  Richardson  prosecuted  the  touchy 
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case  of  Bernard  Goldflne.  the  Industrialist 
who  got  President  Elsenhower's  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff.  Sherman  Adams,  into  so  much 
trouble  he  had  to  resign. 

Richardson  came  to  State  with  no  foreign 
policy  background  but  he  was  a  quick 
learner.  Indeed,  so  high  Is  his  reputation  at 
State  that  the  professionals  have  hoped  that 
he  would  succeed  Rogers  as  Secretary  assum- 
ing President  Nixon's  re-election.  Rogers  has 
publicly  said  he  will  serve  only  one  term. 

Some  Richardson  associates  yesterday  were 
saying  that  his  departure  from  State  was  a 
"a  disaster."  Richardson  himself  was  silent, 
beyond  his  brief  White  House  remarks 
yesterday. 

At  State,  Richardson  has  been  widely  rated 
as  the  strongest  departmental  voice  at  the 
White  House,  despite  Rogers'  long  and  close 
personal  relationship  with  President  Nixon. 
One  of  his  specialties  has  been  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) . 

While  names  of  some  current  State  Depart- 
ment officials  were  being  mentioned  yester- 
day as  possible  Richardson  successors,  Rogers' 
Intention  was  reported  to  be  to  bring  in  an 
outsider. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1970) 

In  thb  Nation:  A  Good  Move  by 

Mr.   Nixon 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washincton,  Jime  8. — Whatever  the  deep- 
est motives  of  those  Involved,  which  may  be 
some  time  in  emerging,  the  Rlchardson-for- 
Plnch  swap  at  the  troubled  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  looks  like  an 
Intelligent  move  by  the  President  and  maybe 
even  for  the  country.  This  could  be  canceled 
out  If  the  new  Under  Secretary  of  State  Is 
not  chosen  with  care. 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  three  ways  In 
which  this  high-level  shuffle  Is  of  benefit.  The 
first  lies  In  the  obvious  fact  that  H.E.W.  was 
In  a  real  mess — with  major  p>oet8  unfilled, 
damaging  resignations  being  tendered,  revolt 
brewing  among  clvU  servants  of  all  grades, 
and  Secretary  Pinch  worn  down  by  all  these 
cares.  Underscoring  all  that  were  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  department's  substantive  pro- 
grams— school  desegregation  slowed  or  repat- 
terned.  health  programs  held  down  In  the 
budget,  and  the  welfare  reform — the  most 
innovative  Nixon  domestic  program — ^In  trou- 
ble In  Congress. 

Elliot  Richardson,  the  new  Secretary,  has 
shown  himself  at  the  State  Department  to  be 
a  forceful  administrator  and  a  quick  learner. 
With  former  experience  In  HEW.  and  a  term 
as  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  under  his 
belt,  he  has  a  good  background  for  his  tough 
new  assignment.  In  the  state  H.E.W.  is  In,  it 
can  hardly  fall  to  benefit  from  a  new  hand 
at  the  tiller,  particularly  one  as  firm  as  Mr. 
Richardson's  appears  to  be. 

LIBERAL    REPtTBLICAN    ELEMENT 

But  the  Richardson  appointment  brings 
smother  gain  that  Is  mostly  promise.  He  has 
solid  credentials  In  previous  stages  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  Is  one  of  thos* 
"modern  Republicans,"  as  they  used  to  be 
called  In  the  Elsenhower  era,  who  knows  his 
party's  deepest  traditions  derive  from  Lin- 
coln. As  such,  he  should  be  a  strong  and 
needed  force  in  the  Administration  for  a  pro- 
gressive desegregation  policy. 

He  will  represent,  more  directly  than  could 
Mr.  Plnch^-a  Callfornlan  always  associated 
with  Mr.  Nixon — the  once-strong  Eastern 
and  liberal  elements  of  the  Republican  party, 
perhaps  even  re-establishing  some  of  their 
lost  confidence  In  the  Administration.  With 
their  backing,  with  his  freedom  from  any  en- 
tangling personal  relationship  with  the  Pres- 
ident, and  with  the  high  standing  he  earned 
at  State.  Mr.  Richardson  might  prove  a  differ- 
ent breed  of  cat  for  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  to  tangle  with  In  the  Inner  councils. 

Pln&lly,   Mr.   Pinch's   shift    to   the   White 
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House  staff.  In  addition  to  providing  Mr. 
Richardson  the  kind  of  essential  suppK>rt  at 
the  top  that  Mr.  Pinch  himself  seldom  had, 
might  well  have  good  general  effect.  More 
than  most  In  this  Administration,  he  has 
moved  around  the  country,  keeping  as  much 
in  touch  with  It  as  he  could,  even  daring  to 
make  some  commencement  addresses  in  the 
wake  of  the  Cambodian  uproar.  And  while  he 
was  never  the  "liberal"  some  publicity  sug- 
gested, and  did  not  claim  to  be,  he  Is  still  a 
good  deal  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Vice 
President  Agnew.  and  considerably  more 
knowledgeable  p>olitically  than  either. 

HOPE    FOR    SOUND    COUNSEL 

In  his  new  role,  relieved  of  administrative 
and  pwlicy  battles,  Mr.  Pinch  may  provide 
the  sound  political  counsel  that  seems  to 
have  been  lacking  in  the  making  of  the  Cam- 
bodian mess,  in  the  Carswell  nomination,  and 
that  has  been  most  conspicuous  by  Its  ab- 
sence from  the  Administration's  handling  of 
students  and  blacks.  It  is  not  even  too  much 
to  hope  that.  In  the  White  House,  the  scope 
and  soundness  of  Mr.  Finch's  counsel  to  the 
President  might  be  as  great  as  they  app>eared 
to  be  in  Mr.  Nixon's  '60-68  campaigns. 

This  leaves  the  question  of  a  successor  for 
Mr.  Richardson  at  the  State  Department,  and 
it  is  a  good  omen  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  is  talking  of  bringing  in  someone 
from  "outside."  That  would  be  useful  for 
more  reasons  than  that  the  present  State  De- 
p)artment  organization  is  overloaded  at  the 
top  with  career  officers  of  the  kind  who  have 
always  approved  the  Vietnam  war  and  who, 
In  the  most  recent  revelation  of  this  mental- 
ity, were  happy  to  pay  the  Thais  $50  million 
a  year  to  bolster  the  cause  with  one  combat 
division. 

It  Is  even  more  important  that  a  new  voice 
and  a  fresh  outlook  be  injected  into  the  high 
councils  of  the  Admlnstratlon,  after  it  has 
been  a  year  and  a  half  in  office.  Vested  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  a  policy  of  one's 
own  making,  ambition,  sycophancy,  even 
simple  fatigue,  as  time  goes  along,  tend  to 
fix  any  Administration  infiexlbly  on  an  estab- 
lished policy  line:  and  none  ever  suffered 
from  baring  someone  free  of  all  these  hand- 
icaps move  in  near  the  top  and  ask  a  few 
skeptical  questions. 
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•RUSTY'   YARNALL   NAMED   TO 
HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  indeed 
a  most  pleasant  and  proud  moment 
when  a  Member  of  the  Congress  can 
recognize  in  the  presence  of  his  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  a  man 
such  as  'Rusty"  Yamall.  Waldo  W. 
"Rusty"  Yamall  is  the  athletic  director 
of  Lowell  Technological  Institute  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  He  has  experienced  a  long 
and  memorable  career  in  the  field  of 
baseball,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  able 
to  call  him  my  good  friend.  It  is  thus 
with  a  special  sense  of  pride  that  I  offer 
him  tribute  and  congratulations  today 
for  being  awarded  a  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  American  Association  of 
College  Baseball  Coaches,  the  highest 
award  in  baseball  other  than  that  of 
professional  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Rusty"  Yamall  is  the  first  in  Lowell 
to  receive  this  honor,  and  I  join  his 
many  friends  and  admirers,  both  within 


and  out  of  the  sports  world,  in  extending 
sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
in  wishing  him  the  greatest  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  include  his  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  May  29,  1970] 
Yarnall  Reaches  Top 
(By  Prank  Sharkey) 

Lowell. — IX  you  see  a  glow  in  the  sky 
over  the  Athletic  office  of  Lowell  Tech  for  the 
next  two  years,  don't  be  a  bit  surprised. 
There's  a  very  happy  and  proud  gentleman 
sitting  In  the  seat  of  the  Athletic  Director 
with  the  name  of  Waldo  W.  'Rusty"  Yarnall 
who  has  received  word  from  the  American 
Association  of  College  Baseball  coaches  that 
he  has  been  named  to  the  Hall  of  Pame  in 
that  organization,  the  highest  award  in  base- 
ball other  than  that  of  professional  Baseball's 
Hall  of  Pame  and  the  first  in  Lowell. 

Was  Rusty  a  happy  man?  "Oh  yes."  he 
said  with  a  broad  smile.  "I've  been  on  cloud 
nine  since  I  received  the  word  of  my  selec- 
tion. It  made  me  so  happy  when  I  opened  up 
the  letter.  I  let  out  a  whoop  that  startled  my 
secretary." 

Yarnall  will  be  retiring  In  two  years  after 
hartng  served  Lowell  Tech  for  43  years,  10 
of  them  as  Athletic  Director.  When  asked 
how  his  reaction  to  the  last  two  years  will 
be  of  controlling  athletics  at  LTI  and  know- 
ing what  he  has  had  and  what  he  expects  of 
the  future.  Rusty  Just  smiled  and  knew  that 
his  rewards  to  the  sports  world  especially 
his  great  career  in  baseball  were  rewarded 
beyond  his  expectations  and  now  there  will 
be  an  aura  of  sunshine  and  happiness  around 
him  through  the  next  two  years. 

"I'm  just  so  glad  I  was  alive  to  enjoy  what 
has  transpired  through  the  last  few  months 
since  I  found  out  I  had  been  nominated," 
stated  Yarnall.  "I  was  happy,  of  course  know- 
ing I  had  been  chosen  as  a  nominee,  but 
there  was  some  apprehension  on  the  selec- 
tion." 

Maybe  Rusty  thought  so.  but  according  to 
some  big  names  In  collegiate  baseball  circles 
he  was  a  shoo  in. 

Ethan  Allen,  head  baseball  coach  at  Yale 
wrote  and  said.  "You  can't  miss  with  what 
we  all  owe  you  for  your  dedication." 

Danny  Lltwhiler,  Michigan  State  baseball 
coach.  "Your  record  proves  your  ability." 
"Justly  deserved."  wrorte  Marty  Karow,  Ohio 
State. 

Dutch  Pehnlng.  Stanford  University,  "You 
have  my  vote  all  the  way."  Tony  Luplen  of 
Dartmouth  cited  Rusty's  background  as 
speaking  for  Itself. 

There  were  more  too.  Archie  Allen  of 
Springfield  College  a  long-time  friend  of 
Yarnall's  said,  "Desirable  and  qualifications 
make  you  a  natural  pick."  And  finally  Cap 
Trlmm  of  Iowa  State  topped  off  the  list  of 
accolades  with  his  "high  recommendation." 

If  this  wasn't  a  falling  in  of  old  friends  to 
honor  a  fellow  coach  then  grass  Is  red.  There 
were  telegrams,  phone  calls  and  even  a 
letter  from  Rusty's  wife's  83-year-old  aunt 
who  gained  enough  strength  to  wish  a  great 
gentleman   a   congratulation. 

This  was  listed  as  his  greatest  thrill  in  all 
that  has  happened  throughout  his  trials  and 
tribulations  in  sports. 

Prom  Rusty's  24  straight  pitching  wins 
off  the  high  school  grounds  of  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania  in  1918-1920.  two  wlrmlng  sea- 
sons on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont (1923-24),  with  the  PhUadelphla  PhU- 
lies  part  of  the  1926  season.  He  also  played 
with  York  In  the  old  New  York-Pa.  letigue: 
for  Montreal  in  the  International  League; 
Martlnsburg  In  the  Blue  Ridge;  Jeannette  in 
the  Mld-Atlantlc;  Crlsfield  in  the  New 
Shore  and  Portland  (Maine)  in  the  New 
England  League,  he  has  blazed  a  trail  of 
glory  that  matches  few  men  of  his  calibre. 

This  memorable  career  finally  brought 
Rusty  to  managing  Lowell  in  the  New  Eng- 
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land  League  and  then  Lowell  Tech  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  gain  the  services  of  Rusty  as 
baseball  coach  in  the  spring  of  1928  which 
brought  about  this  compatible  marriage  of 
superb  effort  and  spirit  with  the  institute 
until  he  replaced  himself  with  Jim  Stone  in 
1967. 

This  record  Involved  a  period  of  39  years 
with  a  mark  of  188  wins  and  268  losses,  very 
creditable  for  the  type  of  material  Rusty  had 
and  the  strict  academic  programs  the  ath- 
letes had  to  endure. 

In  1960  Rusty  was  honored  by  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Helms  Foundation  College 
Baseball  Hall  of  Pame.  has  Ms  25-year  plaque 
as  having  served  on  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  AACBC  and  holds  membership  card  No. 
198. 

There  were  memories  that  went  through 
Rusty's  mind  while  talking  like  a  kid  with  a 
new  toy  about  his  selection.  His  happiness 
was  evident.  He  remembered  1922  when  he 
was  a  halfback  with  Vermont  and  his  team 
was  the  only  Vermont  football  team  ever  to 
beat  Dartmouth. 

There  were  times  of  sorrow  when  he  knew 
he  could  go  no  further  in  professional  base- 
ball when  a  previous  football  injury  had 
taken  the  zip  off  his  once-famous  fastball. 
But  Rusty  being  the  solid  tyjje  he  was  just 
forged  ahead  and  made  do  with  what  he  had 
In  knowledge  of  the  game. 

These  Intangible  Items  make  for  a  hall  of 
famer  and  Professor  Yarnall  is  one  of  the 
very  few  throughout  the  nation  that  can  look 
back  and  know  with  some  regrets  and  enough 
happy  moments  to  know  it  was  well  worth  it. 

"I  have  been  busy  getting  letters  out  to 
those  who  helped  along  the  way,"  said  Rusty 
modestly.  "I  have  had  many  nice  things  hap- 
pen to  me,  but  wow,  I  Just  can't  put  into 
words  what  it  means.  You  set  goals  and  some 
are  made.  You  try  your  hardest  and  maybe. 
Just  maybe,  the  rewards  are  rich." 

Yes.  the  years  have  been  good  to  Rusty 
Yarnall.  He  has  slowed  down  a  little,  but  the 
speed  of  his  knowledge  and  fortitude  keeps 
him  in  step  with  the  times. 

If  ever  a  devoted  man  deserved  such  an 
honor,  then  we  say.  Rusty  Yarnall,  the  over- 
seer of  athletics  at  Lowell  Tech  got  what  he 
deserved. 

The  names  of  those  selected  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  will  be  announced  at  the  College  World 
Series  around  June  12  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  Rusty  will  get  his  plaque  in  January 
1971  at  a  date  set  up  by  the  committee  for 
a  dinner  and  ceremonies  appropriate  of  the 
honor. 


A  NATION  OF  FLAGS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
June  14,  is  Flag  Day  in  the  United  States 
and  year  after  year  this  suinual  observ- 
ance becomes  more  widely  recognized. 

This  past  Monday  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  outstanding  daily 
newspapers  In  my  congressional  district, 
outlining  briefly  the  history  of  Old  Glory. 

I  am  certain  the  editorial  will  prove 
interesting  reading  for  those  persons  who 
may  have  forgotten  the  flag's  history  and 
also  for  those  who  have  never  known  its 
history. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
A   Nation   op  Flags 

Betsy  Ross  might  fumble  her  needle  in 
astonishment  if  she  could  see  on  Flag  Day 
(June  14)  this  year  what  she  supposedly 
started. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  sea  to  shining  sea,  the  nation  is 
becoming  bespangled  and  striped  as  never 
before.  More  Americans  than  ever  are  rally- 
ing around  the  fiag  as  a  red-white-and-blue 
symbol  of  all  things  that  have  made  the 
United  States  what  it  is,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  says. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  may  be  unfurled 
from  at  least  every  10th  American  house- 
hold, and  possibly  more,  say  the  nation's 
biggest  makers  of  flags.  They  are  recording 
a  banner  year,  turning  out  flags  tvrtce  as 
fast  as  in  1969  with  sales  mounting  well  Into 
the  millions. 

Hand-sized  decals  show  the  flag  in  auto- 
mobile windows  across  the  country,  and  the 
astronauts  left  the  colors  standing  proudly 
in  the  windless  world  of  the  moon. 

George  Washington  supposedly  reported 
to  the  Second  Continental  Congress  on  the 
new  flag:  "We  take  the  stars  from  the 
heavens,  the  red  from  our  mother  country, 
separating  it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing 
that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and  the 
white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  rep- 
resenting liberty," 

Another  explanation  is  the  flag's  red 
stands  for  courage,  white  for  liberty,  blue 
for  loyalty,  and  the  stars  and  13  stripes  for 
the  American  colonies. 

Nearly  a  year  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— or  193  years  ago  this  Flag  Day, 
on  June  14,  1777 — Congress  accepted  the 
new  ensign  with  its  circle  of  13  stars.  The 
Navy  sailed  with  It.  Army  use  came  later. 

As  a  distress  signal,  the  flag  has  been 
flown  upside  down  intentionally  by  war  pro- 
testors and  accidentally  by  the  Pentagon. 
Stars  and  stripes  adorn  policemen's  uni- 
forms. Uncle  Sam  outfits,  drum  majorette 
costumes,  and  mod  fashions. 

Replicas  of  flags  are  proudly  hailed  on 
newspaper  mastheads,  postage  stamps,  and 
tattooed  chests.  They  are  made  into  expen- 
sive Jewelery,  and  are  used  in  far-out  art 
and  on  posters  outspokenly  backing  both 
pro  and  con  views  on  war,  peace,  and 
politics. 

Stern  courts  frequently  decide  the  flag  is 
being  desecrated,  and  widely  varying  fines 
and  Jail  terms  may  be  handed  down  accord- 
ing to  state  and  federal  law  against  misuse 
of  the  national  colors. 

Once  Old  Glory  was  a  favorite  advertis- 
ing gimmick  of  a  type  that  today  would  be 
guaranteed  to  raise  patriotic  hackles.  Every- 
thing from  chewing  gum  to  Japanese  tea. 
from  beer  to  bicycles  was  once  wrapped  In 
the  flag  by  ambitious  hucksters,  apparently 
with  little  censure.  - 

But  now  such  use  Is  considered  an  af- 
front to  all  who  have  died  protecting  the 
flag,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  marched 
victoriously  with  it  In  war. 


HORTON  PRAISES  MRS.  EVELYN 
GAY— A  SPECIAL  KIND  OF 
TEACHER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  can  boast  of  having  a  good 
teacher  are  very  fortunate.  It  takes  a 
special  kind  of  teacher  to  open  doors  to  a 
love  of  learning. 

This  month  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  such  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Evelyn  D. 
Gay  of  'West  Henrietta,  in  my  36th 
District.  Here  is  a  dedicated  teacher  who 
has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  both  stu- 
dents and  fellow  instructors. 

For  25  years,  she  has  worked  at  instill- 
ing a  love  of  learning  and  a  questioning 
mind  in  her  students.  She  retires  this 
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month  from  Rush -Henrietta  Central 
School  after  teaching  Latin  and  English 
there  from  1953  through  1970. 

Mrs.  Gay  has  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  experimental  programs  that 
have  become  permanent.  She  did  exten- 
sive research  and  worked  on  the  first 
slow  learner  program  in  my  district.  She 
imderstands  that  students  cannot  be 
lumped  together,  that  some  have  a  faster 
capacity  to  learn  than  others,  and  that 
these  slow  learners  should  never  be  ig- 
nored. 

She  makes  one  distinction  between 
students  and  pupils.  Pupils  are  those 
that  have  to  be  taught  and  students  are 
those  wUling  and  eager  to  learn. 

Her  principal  at  Carlton  Webster  Jim- 
ior  High,  Mr.  William  Mayer,  describe^ 
her  as  "one  of  the  finest  ladies  I've  ever 
met."  She  has  been  a  forenmner  in  the 
area  of  education  leadership.  She  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  two  additional 
periods  at  the  high  school,  and  was 
building  coordinator  of  English  and  so- 
cial studies  for  5  years.  She  also  Initiated 
a  writing  program  relating  composition 
to  literature. 

Through  Mrs.  Gay's  p>ersonal  contact 
with  thousands  of  students  and  many 
student  teachers,  she  has  guided  the 
course  of  education.  For  years  she  has 
been  a  moderator  of  the  Latin  Club,  and 
she  has  supervised  irmumerable  student 
teachers  whom  she  has  tried  to  imbue 
with  her  love  of  learning  and  students. 

Mrs.  Gay  meets  teaching  with  a 
sensitivity  and  love.  She  has  lowered  the 
barriers  which  sometime  isolate  tesw;hers 
from  students. 

Mrs.  Gay  has  continuously  pursued 
higher  education  for  herself.  She  grad- 
uated valedictorian  and  magna  cum 
laude  from  Keuka  College,  Keuka,  N.Y., 
in  1934  with  a  B.A.,  majoring  in  Latin 
and  French.  She  taught  Latin.  French, 
and  English  in  Pike.  N.Y.,  from  1934  to 
1937.  She  taught  in  Caledonia  from  1937 
to  1942.  She  completed  graduate  study 
at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Syracuse  University, 
and  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Her  work  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
academic  world.  This  year  she  was  dis- 
trict coordinator  for  the  community 
chest.  She  has  also  hosted  foreign  stu- 
dents for  the  American  Field  Service. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Gay  is  a  member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  Pi  Gamma  Mu, 
and  h£is  served  as  a  trustee  of  Keuka 
College. 

Mrs.  Gay's  service  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  the  entire  student  population. 
Her  students  have  a  deep  respect  and 
affection  for  her.  Her  store  of  wisdom, 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  love  have 
persisted  and  grown  during  her  25  years 
of  service. 

I  cannot  praise  her  work  enough.  Her 
dedication,  her  love  of  the  profession, 
her  outstanding  contributions — all  of 
these  will  leave  a  great  void. 

There  is  no  greater  service  than  what 
Mrs.  Gay  has  performed.  She  has  served 
where  many  are  not  privileged  to  serve. 
She  has  touched  lives  as  no  one  else  can. 
She  h^  given  the  necessary  encourage- 
ment to  inspire  success. 

In  Recognition  of  her  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  education  over 
the  past  25  years,  I  commend  her  and 
wish  her  well. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE 
ROLAND  C.  RUTLEDGE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
Memonal  Day  1970  is  some  2  weeks  past. 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  individuals 
who  believes  that  the  time  for  honoring 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  died  for 
their  country  need  not  be  relegated  to 
a  single  day  of  the  year.  And  I  know 
there  are  many  thousands  of  others  who 
daily  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  the  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  protect  our 
freedoms. 

Rhetoric  is  a  word  we  have  been  read- 
ing and  hearing  a  great  deal  about  now- 
adays, so  much  in  fact  that  I  fear  we 
are  strangling  it  ironically  with  exces- 
sive verbosity.  However,  I  feel  I  must  risk 
one  more  repetition  to  say  that  some  of 
the  finest,  most  heartfelt  rhetoric — In 
the  original  Grecian  sense  of  the  word — 
ever  prepared  for  a  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servance was  delivered  last  May  30  by 
the  Honorable  Roland  C.  Rutledge.  the 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  West  Valley  Di- 
vision of  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Municipal  Court  District,  at  Ontario, 
Calif. 

It  was  a  scholarly,  perceptive  and  ex- 
tremely relevant  address,  and  above  all 
it  came  straight  from  the  heart,  and 
for  all  those  reasons  it  will  be — and 
should  be — long  remembered.  Certainly 
It  will  enable  us  to  renew  our  apprecia- 
tion for  our  honored  dead.  And  for  that 
reason  I  am  proud  to  ask  that  the  text 
of  Judge  Rutledge  s  oration  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  all 
our  colleagues  may  share  his  inspiring 
words : 

Memoriai.   Day    Abdress 

(By  Judge  Roland  C.  Rutledge) 

The  solemnity  of  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
where  we  have  met  to  honor  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  should  cause  us  to  pause 
and  contemplate  the  crisis  facing  us  today, 
the  solution  to  which  will  determine  whether 
democracy  will  continue  to  survive  or 
whether  our  country.  In  the  light  of  those 
events,  will  turn  to  another  or  different  form 
of  government. 

America  has  had  Its  crises  before.  Its 
democratic  form  was  purchased  at  the  price 
of  six  years  of  costly  and  bitter  strife.  A  civil 
war  tore  the  country  asunder.  It  re-unlted, 
but  some  of  the  scars  are  to  be  detected  to 
this  day.  The  forces  that  brought  on  the 
Civil  War  came  mainly  from  within.  Those 
preceding  the  two  world  wars  came  from 
without.  In  each  instance,  democracy  stood 
the  acid  test. 

The  means  by  which  dictatorships  on  the 
one  hand  and  democracies  on  the  other  are 
maintained  and  perpetuated  are  totally  dif- 
ferent In  concept  and  nature.  A  dictatorship 
continues  to  exist  by  cold,  harsh  force:  a 
democracy  only  at  the  will  of  a  self-re- 
strained people  willing  to  live  by  the  rule  of 
law.  Whether  our  present  form  survives  or 
changes  In  the  direction  of  a  totalitarian 
state  will  depend,  as  a  whole,  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
respond  to  the  challenges  manifest  today. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  would  read  the 
future  should  read  history.  A  study  of  his- 
tory shows  that  democracy  Is  nothing  new.  It 
was  tried  in  ancient  Greece,  500  years  before 
the  time  of  Christ    It  did  not  last.  Strong 
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men  took  over.  Today.  2,500  years  later.  It  Is 
ruled  by  a  military  clique. 

Rome  passed  through  a  period  of  self-rule, 
with  a  satisfactory  balance  being  worked  out 
In  a  division  of  power  betwen  the  patrician 
Senate  of  the  wealthy  and  the  Comltla  of 
the  people.  Nor  did  It  last.  Forces  boring 
from  within  destroyed  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  and  the  Caesars  took 
over. 

The  evils  which.  In  the  time  of  Caesar. 
Pompey  and  Cicero,  were  undermining  the 
Republic  bear  so  many  striking  resemblances 
to  those  which  threaten  the  civic  and  na- 
tional life  of  America  today  that  the  Interest 
In  the  period  Is  by  no  means  merely  his- 
torical. Standing  In  the  Roman  forum  last 
June,  In  front  of  the  pitifully  few  remains  of 
the  Rostra  near  the  Senate  House,  which  was 
the  center  of  the  political  life  of  Rome, 
your  speaker  was  reminded  that  here.  In 
the  century  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  in  the  days  of  the  crum- 
bling of  the  Roman  Republic,  rioting  drove 
the  Senators  from  the  Senate  House — the 
Curia — ;  here  was  where  pitched  battles  oc- 
curred between  rival  factions,  interrupting 
the  attempts  of  the  Senators  and  those  as- 
sembled In  the  Comitlum  to  carry  on  the  or- 
derly functions  of  government,  leaving  hun- 
dreds dead,  forcing  the  leads  from  the  fo- 
rum and  the  magistrates  from  their  benches, 
and  burning  the  Senate  house  to  the  ground. 
Here  was  where  Pompey  found  It  necessary 
to  surround  the  high  ground  around  the 
forum  with  a  legion  of  soldiers  to  maintain 
order  during  the  trial  of  MUo;  here,  on  this 
Rostra,  the  voice  of  Cicero,  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  of  all  times,  rang  out  In  de- 
fense of  the  democratic  processes  and  In 
opposition  to  those  seeking  its  destruction; 
and  here  his  severed  head  was  displayed  fol- 
lowing his  arbitrary  execution  after  being 
proscribed  by  Antonius,  of  the  Second  Tri- 
umvirate. 

Julius  Caesar  had  set  the  trend  by  seizing 
power  and  imposing  himself  as  dictator  six 
years  before,  and  Octavlanus.  his  Grand 
Nephew,  assumed  the  title  of  the  first  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  vestiges  of  which  are  still 
faintly  to  be  detected  today,  2,000  years  later, 
when  Italy  maintains  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty a  government  barely  able  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  another  Mussolini. 

Following  World  War  I,  most  experiments 
In  democracy  disappeared  In  a  rash  of  dic- 
tatorships, good  examples  being  Italy  and 
Spain.  Hitler  took  over  with  less  than  2''.  of 
the  population  of  Germany,  and  embarked 
on  a  war  which  cost  the  lives  of  between  20 
and  30  million  civilians.  16  million  military 
personnel,  and  6  million  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities, killed  on  his  direct  orders  In  an 
open  program  of  genocide.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  to  consider  If  we  elect  placidly 
to  sit  back  and  depend  on  the  goodness  of 
the  human  spirit  to  bring  us  through  our 
difficulties. 

If,  In  truth,  history  foretells  the  future, 
hlstorj-  discloses  that  once  the  people  of  a 
democracy  lose  their  sense  of  destiny  and  of 
self-dlsclpllne;  let  them  sow  an  unwilling- 
ness to  live  by  the  rule  of  law,  allow  their 
trust  In  the  ability  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives adequately  to  administer  the  civil, 
political  and  military  affairs  of  the  country 
to  become  shaken;  allow  rioting,  looting, 
burning  and  bombing  to  become  the  order 
of  the  day  and  the  protective  arm  of  the  po- 
lice to  become  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  then  such  a  people  are  steering 
a  course  of  disaster  and  destruction,  as  did 
the  ancient  democracies. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Let  democracy 
fall  as  a  way  of  life,  and  something  quite 
different  In  nature  rushes  in  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "Democracy 
Is  the  worst  system  of  government  In  the 
world — except  all  the  others."  Apparently 
a  contingent  of  our  citizens  seeks  some  type 
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of  "the  others."  Jerry  Rubin,  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago 7  facing  Jail,  visiting  at  Stanford  U.  a 
month  ago,  addressing  a  large  part  of  the 
student  body  said,  "What  goes  on  In  your 
head  Is  Irrelevant.  It's  action  that  counts." 
Another  little  Jewel  he  dropped  w.is,  "Schools 
are  the  biggest  barriers  to  education.  That's 
why  schools  are  being  burned."  Both  state- 
ments brought  strong  affirmative  responses 
from  his  student  audience.  Another  was,  "I 
don't  care  If  99.99  per  cent  of  you  students 
want  ROTC,  It  shouldn't  be  left  on  campus. 
There's  no  civil  liberty  to  kill."  And  more 
cheers.  That's  democracy  as  some  would  have 
It.  Rubin,  you  will  recall,  was  one  of  the 
Chicago  rioters  who  attempted  in  effect  to 
drive  a  Federal  Judge  off  the  bench.  It  did 
not  succeed  and  when  the  Inevitable  day  of 
reckoning  came,  was  the  first  to  scurry  be- 
hind the  protection  of  the  Constitution  he 
and  his  kind  seek  so  desperately  to  destroy. 
All  this  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  ravings 
and  mnting  of  Hitler,  but  Hitler  did  take 
over  Germany  and  took  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  destruction.  Let's  not  laugh  con- 
temptuously at  the  Rubins  of  today.  Julius 
Caesar,  Mussolini,  Hitler  and  Napoleon  took 
over  with  comparatively  small  nilnoritles  of 
well-organized  and  determined  military  and 
militant  organizations.  Better  to  have  a  show 
of  hands — today — with  the  Rubins  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  tr.igedy  at  Kent 
University;  at  3  buildings  blasted  in  one 
day  in  New  York  City;  watch  Watts  burn 
to  the  ground;  see  on  TV  one  of  the  most 
serious  riots  in  the  history  of  Berkeley,  nor 
consider  the  wrecking  of  Isla  Vista  with  its 
senseless  burning  of  a  Bank  of  America  build- 
ing because  it  is  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  "Establishment"  and  in  good  con- 
science deny  that  we  are  in  serious  trouble 
here  at  home.  We  restrain  and  disarm  an 
excited  man  with  a  loaded  gun  and  give  so- 
ciety adequate  protection  against  a  mad  dog 
on  the  streets.  Our  Rubins  are  equally  as 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  much  more  so  in 
Judging  on  the  effect  they  are  having  on  the 
excited  young  people  of  today. 

Present  day  youth  complain  that  we  won't 
listen  to  their  views  and  demands.  Admit 
Justice  to  many  of  their  criticisms.  We  stlU 
find  difficulty  in  listening  amidst  the  chants 
and  screams  of  mobs  and  the  crash  of  glass 
as  store  fronts  are  smashed.  Wa^-ing  flowers 
and  shouting  "peace"  is  commendable.  No 
arguments  against  flowers  and  no  opposition 
to  peace;  but  shouting  the  word  "Peace"  does 
not  bring  Russia  nearer  to  an  arms  limita- 
tion pact  nor  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
Cong  to  the  peace  table.  Certainly  the  scent 
of  a  rose  Is  more  pleasant  than  the  smell 
of  the  smoke  of  bombs  and  burning  buildings, 
but  neither  of  the  two  renders  our  air,  land 
or  water  less  polluted. 

Action  breeds  reaction.  The  tragedy  at 
Kent  U  is  proof  of  the  inevitability  of  that 
law  of  human  nature.  The  radically  inclined 
seem  oblivious  of  the  fact  of  what  the  fu- 
ture may  hold  if  more  buildings  are  blasted, 
more  Isla  Vistas  wrecked  and  more  million- 
dollar  computers  used  In  the  colleges  blown 
up.  can  only  be  conjectured.  Just  as  youth 
Is  heartily  sick  of  the  war  in  Vetnam.  so  more 
and  more  people  are  becoming  Just  as  sick  of 
the  upsurge  of  violence,  disorder  and  destruc- 
tion here  at  home.  Further  crossing  of  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  the  right  of  peace- 
ful protest  can  bring  a  counter-reaction, 
making  the  events  of  today  child's  play  by 
comparison.  I  doubt  that  those  students 
who  resort  to  violence  under  the  guise  of 
"dissent"  are  motivated  by  any  sense  of  mo- 
rality. One  of  the  greatest  dissenters  in 
history  was  Adolph  Hitler. 

Some  suggest  that  we  have  over-educated 
today's  youth  to  a  sense  of  "morality"  and 
to  a  sense  of  social  values.  I  consider  that 
pure  nonsense.  Let  us  consider  some  further 
facts  and  ask  a  few  questions  which  might 
put  that  argument  In  Its  true  perspective. 
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In  February,  1969,  pamphlets  entitled 
"Your  Manual"  were  distributed  on  campus 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  College.  "Your 
Manual"  is  truly  a  frightening  document.  It 
lists  the  equipment  to  bring  on  the  cam- 
pus for  use  against  the  so-called  "pigs", 
(police)  and  "scabs"  (non-striking students.) 
It  lists  rocks  and  bottles,  and  directs  they 
first  be  thrown  against  cameramen  to  drive 
them  off  so  no  pictures  can  be  taken,  then  at 
"scab"  students,  then  at  windows;  directs 
the  use  of  red  pepper  and  darts:  states  that 
Ice  picks  and  can  oi>eners  are  used  to  best 
advantage  on  the  car  tires  of  scab  teachers, 
and  adds  "very  good  on  plainclothes  pigs, 
too";  tells  how  to  use  sling  shots  on  windows 
and  with  relative  safety  against  uniformed 
police;  advises  that  large,  sharpened  picket 
sign  handles  can  be  used  as  clubs  and  spears: 
suggests  the  use  of  spray  paint  on  the  bodies 
of  scab  cars;  reminds  that  a  Zlppo  cigarette 
lighter  readily  ignites  curtains  and  waste 
baskets  and  that  a  little  lighter  fluid  in- 
creases its  usefulness  and  that  oven  cleaner 
In  an  aerosol  can  be  used  as  a  weapon,  do- 
ing severe  damage  to  the  exxxjsed  skin  of  an 
enemy  and  instructs  In  the  use  of  the  four 
main  types  of  bombs:  Cherry  bomb  with 
armament,  stink  bombs,  molotov  cocktail 
and  pipe  bombs.  Over-education  in  a  sense  of 
morality?  Ridiculous.  Directives  such  as  these 
are  not  typical  on  all  college  compuses,  but 
do  shed  some  light  on  the  underlying  purpose 
and  Intent  of  the  groups  causing  the  trouble. 
Why  we  continue  to  permit  this  type  of 
thing  under  the  guise  of  "free  speech"  and 
"free  press"  is  more  than  your  speaker  can 
understand,  but  does  make  the  events  of 
Kent  and  Jackson  more  understandable. 
Constitutional  guarantees  never  were  In- 
tended to  condone  this  type  of  conduct.  Cer- 
tainly It  cannot  be  explained  away  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
educated  our  youth  to  a  sense  of  morality 
and  of  social  values. 

Is  throwing  bottles  and  bricks  at  the  po- 
liceman "moral"?  Is  the  burning  down  of 
the  ROTC  building  on  campus  an  expres- 
sion of  "morality"?  Is  swarming  Into  a  busi- 
ness area,  tearing  down  signs,  destroying 
phone  booths,  smashing  store  windows  and 
painting  revolutionary  signs  on  walls  a  mere 
"moral  expression?"  Is  threatening  to  kill 
reporters  from  the  local  newspaper  if  they 
take  pictures  of  the  destruction  a  "moral 
act"?  And  yet,  all  these  things  were  done  at 
Kent,  leading  the  National  Guard  to  be  there 
in  the  first  place.  Retreat  forthwith  from 
Vietnam  and  the  Cong  will  sweep  down  and 
administer  a  blood  bath  that  will  cost  a  mil- 
lion lives.  Would  that  be  a  gesture  "moral" 
in  Its  concept?  The  TV  pictures  of  the  bodies 
fioatlng  down  the  Mekong  River  gives  a  good 
indication  of  what  would  happen.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  certain  moral  obligations  our- 
selves. It's  time  we  examined  them.  Duty  Is 
not  synonymous  with  "morality".  Debating 
whether  we  should,  or  should  not,  have 
moved  into  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  of 
the  Communists  forces  from  which  they  en- 
dangered our  entire  flank  should  turn  on  the 
question  of  military  necessity,  not  on  the 
"morals"  of  the  problem,  as  war  Is  seldom 
fought  on  the  basis  of  what  is  moral  and 
what  Is  Immoral  or  unmoral.  Questions  of 
morality  will  not  prevent  further  "reaction" 
If  excited  students  continue  to  openly  attack 
armed  soldiers  and  uniformed  police.  As 
pointed  out  by  a  local  editor,  let  two  groups 
of  youngsters  chase  each  other  around,  both 
sides  armed,  one  with  stones  and  the  other 
with  guns,  and  someone  Is  going  to  get  hurt. 
It  has  happened,  and  will  continue  to  hap- 
pen unless  stem  measures  are  taken.  Unless 
we  wish  to  follow  the  pathways  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  it's  time  to  start  taking 
such  measures  as  will  accomplish  the  In- 
tended purpose.  The  Colosseum  and  Pan- 
theon of  Rome  were  made  of  stone  and  etlll 
stand.  The  moral  fiber  of  Its  people  was  of 
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a  weaker  substance.  Internal  strife,  dls- 
sldence  and  the  rot  that  comes  with  a  wel- 
fare state  weakened  and  eventually  destroyed 
the  social  structure  from  within.  Cicero  saw 
it  coming.  One  of  the  keenest  minds  of  his 
time,  he  said  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  Is 
still  extant, 

"Once  depart  from  law  and  everything  is 
uncertain. 

Then,  nothing  can  be  guaranteed  as  to  the 
future  which  depends  on  another's  will,  not 
to  say  caprice." 

Within  six  years  his  head  adorned  the 
Rostra. 

Could  it  be  that  with  the  tumult  and  up- 
roar in  our  civic  life,  our  streets  unsafe  at 
night,  our  colleges  slowly  but  surely  coming 
to  a  grinding  halt,  with  our  very  institutions 
attacked  and  challenged  by  those  who  would 
utterly  destroy,  but  without  a  blueprint 
from  which  to  rebuild  after  the  destruction, 
we,  as  Cicero  worded  it,  have  "departed  from 
law?"  Only  the  events  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture will  determine  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

Certain  of  the  dissident  groups  have  drawn 
their  battle  lines  and  taken  their  stance  on 
a  platform  of  destruction  and  anarchy.  It's 
high  time  we  formed  our  own  lines  on  the 
basis  of  present  institutions  of  self-rule  and 
of  law  and  order.  Attempts  to  reason  with 
excited  youngsters  are  seldom  successful.  A 
few  strong  shocks  can  do  wonders  In  calming 
hyst«rla.  We  have  prisons  for  the  criminal 
elements  of  the  opposing  movement.  If  add- 
ing some  Iron  inside  the  silken  glove  proves 
necessary  to  re-establish  authority  in  our 
universities  and  to  bring  order  and  safety 
to  riot-torn  streets,  then  It's  time  we  added 
the  iron.  Clearing  the  campuses  of  the  radi- 
cal totalltarians  could  be  the  first  logical 
step  back  In  the  direction  of  rationality. 
Meeting  action  with  reaction  will  soon  reveal 
whether  democracy  is  geared  to  stand  the 
stresses  and  strains  being  Imposed  upon  It 
today  by  a  militant  and  drug-oriented  mi- 
nority. In  heavy  storms,  only  a  firm  hand  at 
the  helm  preserves  the  ship.  The  torch  of 
freedom  has  gone  through  storms  before  and 
stlU  burns.  Storms  ahead  will  cause  the 
torch  of  democracy  to  dim  and  filcker,  but 
held  aloft  It  will  endure.  Those  whom  we 
honor  here  today  ran  the  course  and  threw 
to  us  the  sacred  torch.  They  kept  the  faith. 
We  can  do  no  less.  We  will  hold  it  high.  We 
will  keep  the  faith. 
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MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  VERY  REVEREND 
JOHN  P.  RAYNOR.  S.J..  CALLS  FOR 
MASSIVE  FEDERAL  AID  TO  SUS- 
TAIN INDEPENDENT  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
1970.  the  Very  Reverend  John  P.  Raynor, 
S.J.,  president  of  Marquette  University 
in  Milwaukee,  told  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  that  "a  program  of 
massive  financial  aid  to  independent  col- 
leges and  universities"  is  necessary  if 
independent  higher  education  is  to  re- 
main competitive  on  the  national  scene. 

Reverend  Raynor's  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  accurately  portrays 
the  financial  peril  facing  many  of  our 
Nation's  great  independent  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  I  commend  Reverend 
Raynor's  statement  to  my  colleagues: 


Statement  by  the  Vert  Reverend  John  P. 
Ratnor,  S.J. 

Madam  Chairman  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

My  name  is  John  P.  Raynor.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
app>ear  before  this  subcommittee  to  present 
some  of  my  thoughts  concerning  Independent 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  Its 
potential  for  the  futiu«,  and  the  role  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  might  play  In  assuring 
that  today's  indei>endent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  survive. 

Before  going  any  further.  I  would  like  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  Marquette  University  so  that  you  may 
better  understand  the  baJse  from  which  I 
must  draw  the  conclusions,  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  independent  education  in  America. 

Marquette  is  a  private.  Independent,  co- 
educational, urban  university  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It 
received  its  charter  in  1864  and  opened  for- 
mally for  classes  in  1881.  This  year  we  have 
nearly  12,000  students  attending  our  9  col- 
leges and  schools  with  44  departments,  in- 
cluding schools  of  graduate  study,  law  and 
dentistry.  Our  students  come  from  every  state 
in  the  union  and  from  more  than  35  foreign 
countries.  The  faculty  at  Marquette  numbers 
some  600.  They  come  from  all  over  the  world 
with  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  religious 
beliefs.  Of  these,  60  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

In  January  1969,  a  most  significant  step 
was  taken  at  Marquette  when  we  completely 
reorganized  our  Board  of  Trustees,  changing 
from  a  Board  of  only  three  Trustees,  all 
Jesuits,  to  an  expanded  Board  of  29  members 
which  provides  for  21  lay  members.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Eliot  G.  Pitch, 
Is  a  prominent  banker  and  business  and 
civic  leader  in  Milwaukee.  This  shift  to  a 
predominantly  lay  Board  of  Trustees  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  University.  It 
pKJints  out  the  growing  partnership  between 
the  community  and  the  University  as  well  as 
our  Increasing  responsibilities  to  the  public. 

Marquette's  budget  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year  is  approximately  $24,300,000.  De- 
spite a  tuition  Increase  In  each  of  the  past 
two  years,  and  six  in  the  past  ten  years,  we 
still  face  an  operating  deficit  in  this  academic 
year  of  $275,000.  The  funding  crisis  is  espe- 
cially critical  In  the  professional  programs 
essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  society. 
This  problem  has  reached  such  severe  pro- 
portions in  Marquette's  School  of  Dentistry, 
for  example,  that  substantial  state  and  fed- 
eral fimds  will  be  necessary  In  the  near 
future  if  we  are  even  to  maintain  the  present 
levels  of  support  for  our  School  of  Dentistry. 
We  have  already  announced  a  tuition  In- 
crease for  the  1970-71  academic  year,  raising 
tuition  to  an  all  time  high  of  $1,660  a  year. 
This  compares  to  $1,250  Just  three  years  ago 
and  only  $800  ten  years  ago.  We  are  striving 
for  a  balanced  operating  budget  for  1970-71. 
This  year  Marquette  has  provided  student 
financial  aid,  exclusive  of  any  federal  or 
state  programs,  totaling  $1,600,000  and  we  ex- 
p>ect  to  Increase  this  next  year.  We  currently 
have  capital  loan  obligations  to  the  Federal 
Government  alone  of  nearly  $12,000,000.  Our 
endowment  totals  approximately  $7,000,000, 
an  average  of  only  $804  per  full  time  equiva- 
lent student,  extremely  low  in  comparison 
to  other  major  independent  universities  and 
entirely  Inadequate  when  compared  to  the 
resources  of  public  universities. 

Madam  Chairman  and  "Members,  I  submit 
these  facts  to  you  so  you  can  understand  In 
a  concrete  way  the  flnanclal  plight  we  are 
facing  In  Independent  higher  education.    I 
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submit  these  facts  knowing  full  well  that 
Maxquette  University,  even  with  Its  deficit, 
large  loan  obligations  and  small  endowment 
Is  actually  in  a  better  position  than  many 
of  our  sister  Institutions. 

The  next  few  years  are  going  to  b«  critical 
to  the  future  of  independent  higher  educa- 
tion. It  Is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  remain 
competitive  on  the  national  scene,  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  done  in  a  major 
way,  by  the  Federal  Government  through  a 
program  of  massive  financial  aid  to  these 
Independent  colleges  and  universities.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  Indejiendent  colleges  and 
universities  are  not  trying  to  raise  funds 
from  private  sources.  They  most  certainly 
are.  At  Marquette  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign  to  raise  $30,000,000.  More  than  one 
third  of  this  has  already  been  raised  but  with 
the  new  tax  laws  affecting  philanthropy, 
our  task  In  the  future  will  be  more  difficult. 

In  simple  terms,  the  United  States  soon 
may  find  itself  without  the  competitive  ben- 
efits of  our  dual  system  of  public  and  private 
education  which  has  been  traditional  In  this 
country.  Unless  this  strong  competitive  sys- 
tem is  maintained,  the  relative  quality  of  ed- 
ucation will  suffer  greatly  and  education's 
responsibility  of  serving  in  the  public  trust 
will  be  impeded. 

In  his  message  on  Educaiton  Reform,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  spoke  of  the  need  for  educa- 
tionaJ  diversity,  noting  that  "the  absence 
of  competition  would  neither  be  good  for 
that  school  system  nor  good  for  the  coun- 
try.'* The  collapse  of  the  Independent 
higher  educational  system  and  its  unique 
contributions  to  the  commonwealth  would 
be  tragic.  It  can.  and  indeeed  must,  be 
avoided  if  congress  acts  now  In  a  responsi- 
ble manner  to  assist  all  institutions  of 
higher  education,  but  especially  the  hard 
pressed  independent  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

These  independent  institutions,  however, 
must  not  lose  their  Identity.  They  offer  dis- 
tinctive educational  programs  based  on  inte- 
grative educational  philosophies;  and  ap- 
proach to  education  which  provides  a  great 
promise  for  providing  the  Ideals  and  values 
so  sorely  needed  by  modern  youth  in  a  time 
of  rapid  change.  '-^^ 

To  continue  in  this  Intellectual  tradition, 
these  institutions  must  remain  free  of  direct 
governmental  control.  They  must  be  free  to 
retain  their  Independent  boards  of  trustees 
for  institutional  governance.  To  distort  this 
principle  would  be  contrary  to  the  traditional 
educational  concepts  of  our  country. 

Never  before  has  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  faced  a  time  when  more  demands  were 
being  made  by  the  public  for  post-secondary 
education.  At  the  same  time,  the  Institutions 
which  must  provide  this  education  are  facing 
a  widening  gap  between  income  and  expenses 
as  they  strive  to  meet  these  increasing  public 
demands  with  new  and  expanded  facilities, 
as  well  as  new  acedemic  programs  and  In- 
creased financial  aids  for  students. 

And  yet,  you  will  agree,  I  think,  that  the 
dual  system  of  education  in  our  nation 
should  be  preserved.  Hearings  such  as  this 
serve  to  show  the  nation  that  there  l"?  a 
special  interest  in  Congress  to  see  that  this 
dual  system  continues. 

There  are  two  basic  principles  that  must 
be  weighed  in  any  consideration  of  Increased 
aid  to  higher  education.  The  first  Is  to  pro- 
vide universal  education  opportunity  to  our 
young  men  and  women  of  college  age,  and 
secondly,  to  maintain  educational  diversity 
to  assure  freedom  of  choice. 

The  first  principle,  universal  educational 
opportunity,  is  essential  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  educational  goals  which  has  been 
an  historic  tradition  in  our  nation.  We  must 
remember  that,  while  we  speak  of  "Independ- 
ent" Institutions,  these  colleges  and  universi- 
ties serve  in  the  public  trust.  They  perform 
public  services  which  would  otherwise  have 
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to  be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayer.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  public  good,  and  a 
higher  public  priority,  Is  being  served  by  the 
existence  of  independent  Institutions  as  well 
as  those  publicly  controlled.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  determines  how 
to  establish  methods  of  direct  aid  to  Inde- 
pendent institutions  to  help  them  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  viable  force  In  higher  education. 

Many  will  argue  that  federal  funds  for  In- 
dependent higher  education  could  mean 
strict  control  £ind  an  eventual  loss  of  Iden- 
tity. I  fully  realize  that  there  must  be  ac- 
countability by  private  agencies  for  the 
use  of  public  funds  granted  for  public  pur- 
poses which  have  a  high  priority  today  such 
as  higher  education.  Such  accountability 
does  not  entail  a  violation  of  the  Integ^rlty 
and  independence  of  such  agencies.  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  accountability  necessarily 
would  In  any  way  mean  a  breakdown  of  the 
Independent  system.  The  American  people 
are  the  most  responsible  and  Imaginative  In 
the  world.  If  they  really  believe  In  our  In- 
dependent educational  system,  and  its  serv- 
ice in  the  public  trust,  then  ways  will  be 
found  to  maintain  these  schools. 

The  second  principle,  educational  diver- 
sity to  assure  freedom  of  choice.  Is  equally 
important  to  the  future  of  higher  education 
in  the  nation.  A  student's  financial  situa- 
tion sliould  not  be  the  dominating  factor 
In  his  decision  to  attend  a  post-secondary 
institution,  nor  In  the  type  of  institution, 
public  or  Independent,  that  he  may  choose 
to  attend.  Some  form  of  equalization,  which 
would  tend  to  place  all  students  in  the  same 
relative  position  concerning  governmental 
subsidies,  must  be  spearheaded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of 
equal  opportunity  at  support  levels  which 
forbid  true  choice  among  colleges  to  the 
needy  students.  His  opportunity  Is  equal  only 
If  he  U  given  a  realistic  chance  to  go  to 
the  college  of  his  first  choice. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  state  to  move  to- 
ward this,  at  least  in  a  small  way,  when 
In  1965  the  State  Legislature  passed  the  Wis- 
consin Tuition  Grant  Program.  This  Pro- 
gram provides  Wisconsin  students  a  State 
grant  up  to  $650  a  year  based  on  financial 
need,  if  they  decide  to  attend  an  independ- 
ent Institution  of  higher  education  In  the 
State.  The  student  obviously  Is  freer  under 
such  a  program  to  select  a  college  on  the 
basis  of  personal  desires,  abilities  and  aca- 
demic considerations  rather  than  on  the 
bafls  of  economic  restraints. 

With  these  basic  principles  of  universal 
educational  opportunity  and  educational 
diversity  to  assure  freedom  of  choice  as 
guidelines,  let  me  now  turn  to  a  few  addi- 
tional comments  on  three  racent  bills  which 
have  been  Introduced  to  formulate  federal 
guidelines  for  future  financial  assistance  to 
higher  education.  These  are  H.R.  16621,  the 
"Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1970"; 
H.R.  16622,  a  supplement  to  HR.  16621,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Higher  Education  General 
Assistance  Act  of  1970",  which  would  pro- 
vide Institutional  grants.  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota  and  a 
member  of  this  Committee,  and,  of  course. 
H.R.  16098,  the  "Omnibus  Post-Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1970"  sponsored  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon. 

The  "Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
of  1970"  Is  the  Administration's  bill.  While 
this  bill  contains  many  admirable  points, 
including  Increased  aid  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  increased  emphasis  on 
the  two  year  technical  Institute  and  com- 
munity colleges.  It  falls  far  short  of  the  all- 
encomp>as8lng  operational  support  which  is 
desperately  needed  for  higher  education.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  ways,  it  Is  a  de- 
cided step  backward  and  leaves  the  middle 
income  families  with  little  or  no  federal  as- 
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slstance  to  turn  to  In  sending  their  children 
to  college.  In  short,  It  offers  little  help  to 
either  the  student  or  the  Institution.  It  Is 
especially  negative  in  its  affect  on  a  middle 
income  families. 

It  Is  especially  disturbing  to  note  that  un- 
der this  bill,  according  to  the  President's 
message,  a  student  from  a  family  with  an 
Income  of  $6,800  would  not  qualify  for  any 
federal  grants  nor  would  he  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  Work-Study  Program.  Can 
the  Administration  possibly  believe  that 
such  a  program  will  allow  for  freedom  of 
choice  for  such  students  when  the  costs  at 
many  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  more  than  $3,000  a  year?  It  is  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  colleges  raise  their 
tuition,  however,  we  simply  must  keep  pace 
with  infiatlon  prices  In  order  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  education  the  public  has  come 
to  expect  from  our  Institutions. 

I  would  point  out  further  that.  If  this  bill 
were  to  pass,  a  student  from  a  family  with 
an  Income  of  more  than  $10,000  may  not 
even  consider  attending  an  Independent  col- 
lege or  university  since  he  could  not  even 
receive  a  federally  subsidized  loan  and 
would,  therefore,  have  to  turn  to  the  open 
money  market,  with  its  shortage  of  capital 
and  Its  high  rates  of  Interest,  to  assist  in 
financing  his  education.  Even  under  the 
current  guaranteed  student  loan  programs, 
a  student  Is  apt  to  be  burdened  with  debt 
at  the  time  he  leaves  school.  This  bill  would 
make  the  situation  even  more  Intolerable. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  would  repeal  NDEA 
fellowships  as  of  July  1,  1971.  Marquette,  as 
well  as  other  universities  with  graduate 
programs,  has  placed  Increased  emphasis  on 
graduate  programs,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  Federal  Government.  At  Marquette. 
we  now  have  14  programs  leading  to  the 
doctorate  degree  compared  with  only  8  In 
1958.  It  would  be  tragic  If  this  source  of 
support  for  graduate  students,  along  with 
Its  cost  of  education  allowance  to  the  In- 
stitution, were  to  be  cut  off  at  this  time 
when  the  demand  for  specialized  manpower 
Is  so  crucial  to  the  future  development  of 
our  nation. 

This  bill  also  repeals  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act.  This  Act  has  been  a 
leading  factor  in  the  physical  expansion  of 
the  nation's  campuses.  Many  buildings,  in- 
cluding some  at  Marquette,  simply  could 
not  have  been  constructed  without  this  aid. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Wisconsin  Higher  Educational  Aids 
Board,  I  know  first  hand  how  important 
these  funds  have  been  to  our  State's  colleges 
and  universities.  To  date  more  than  $28,- 
000.000  have  been  distributed  for  facilities 
construction  on  Wisconsin  campuses.  At 
Marquette  we  have  received  more  than  $3,- 
000.000. 

Yet  the  Administration's  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  form  of  financial  assistance  alto- 
gether. It  would  put  future  expansion  plans 
on  many  campuses  In  jeopardy,  especially  at 
institutions  like  Marquette  which  Is  an  ur- 
ban university  trying  valiantly  to  finance 
Its  obligations  under  an  urban  renewal  con- 
tract. Such  Institutions  cannot  support  such 
high  financial  programs  on  their  own. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  get  Into  de- 
tails of  other  aspects  of  the  bill,  but  suffice 
It  to  say  that  HR.  16621  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  as  a  method  of  federal  funding 
of  higher  education. 

The  "Higher  Education  General  Assistance 
Act  of  1970"  does  much  to  point  the  general 
direction  In  which  I  feel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  go  If  It  Is  to  take  a  leadership 
position  In  funding  higher  education.  Direct 
grants,  such  as  Congressman  Qule  Is  pro- 
posing, are  essential  to  supplement  the  In- 
come of  post-secondary  Institutions  and  to 
assist  them  In  raising  the  quality  of  their 
academic  programs.  Tuition  simply  cannot 
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pay  for  the  overall  operational  costs  of  a 
college  or  university  and  such  unrestricted 
grants  as  these  are  sorely  needed  to  develop 
new  academic  programs  and  strengthen  ex- 
isting ones.  This  bill  Is  a  positive  step  for- 
ward In  federal  funding  programs. 

While  I  understand  Mr.  Qule's  concern 
that  the  program  be  based  on  a  formula 
centering  around  the  Baccalaureate  degree, 
I  hope  that  eventually  some  consideration 
will  be  given  to  degrees  which  are,  of  course, 
far  more  costly  to  administer. 

The  "Omnibus  Post-Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1970"  has  many  favorable  attributes. 
It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  see  that  It  would 
extend  for  three  years  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  Educational  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  of  1965  and,  at 
least  in  part,  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program. 

I  would  make  several  specific  observations 
concerning  this  particular  bill.  In  Part  A  of 
Title  I,  you  are' adding  the  phrase  "Preference 
In  the  award  .  .  .  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
show  the  greatest  academic  and  creative 
promise."  I  would  suggest  that  this  tends  to 
place  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Program  on  a  merit  basis  and  places  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  student  In  a  most  dif- 
ficult financial  situation  which  is  contrary 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  law. 

The  new  section  of  Title  IV,  to  be  Inserted 
as  Part  E  of  this  act,  could  raise  several  dif- 
ficulties, although  m  general  It  Is  a  sound 
program,  assuming  It  Is  not  meant  to  replace 
the  NDEA  Program.  Up  to  now,  colleges  and 
universities  were  allowed  to  transfer  loan 
funds  between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  depending  on  where  the  need  was 
the  greater.  This  new  section  of  the  bill, 
while  establishing  $1,000  and  $1,500  annual 
limits  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  loans 
respectively,  does  not  allow  for  such  trans- 
fers and  therefore  will  limit  the  flexibility  of 
the  Institutions  In  making  the  loans. 

The  manner  In  which  these  loans  are  to  be 
repaid  tends  to  be  discriminatory  toward 
women.  Many  students  leaving  college  to- 
day find  themselves  In  considerable  debt. 
Those  who  marry  compound  the  debt.  Often 
the  woman  does  not  take  an  Income  produc- 
ing Job,  yet  this  bill  would  require  that  she, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  pay  off  their  loans 
at  the  rate  of  five  percent  of  net  taxable  in- 
come, starting  with  the  second  taxable  year 
after  ceasing  their  studies.  Some  provision 
should  be  made  in  such  Instances  to  allow 
for  a  Joint  contract  for  the  family  with  a 
repayment  schedule  geared  to  either  a  Joint 
Income  or  single  Income  depending  on  the 
family  situation. 

The  recommendation  In  this  bill,  under 
Title  VI,  that  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Manpower  be  established  at  the  cabinet 
level  is  essential  if  we  are  to  take  care  of  the 
future  educational  needs  of  the  country. 
^^The  consolidation  of  all  educational  and 
IsMipower  training  functions  now  resting  In 
theNrarlous  departments  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernm^nt  will  not  only  be  more  effective  for 
admln)«ratlve  purposes,  but  will  also  place 
stronger^«nphasls  on  national  educational 
policies  wfek^  have  not  been  possible  up 
to  this  polnt/^ducatlon  Is  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  national  resources  and  It  must 
be  treated  as  such  In  the  structure  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

I  would  propose,  however,  that  research 
granting  agencies,  such  as  NSP  retain  their 
Independence.  These  highly-specialized  agen- 
cies have  served  higher  education  quite  effec- 
tively and  I  would  hope  they  could  maintain 
as  much  flexibility  as  possible. 

I  fully  realize  the  highly  controversial 
nature  of  Title  VII,  "Protection  of  Free- 
dom of  Expression",  and  I  know  that  many 
have  already  commented  on  the  subject,  and 
others  will  In  future  hearings.  I  am  sure. 
However,  I  must  p>olnt  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  careful  to  not  legislate 
specific  regulations  concerning  campus  order. 
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While  this  section  does  not  do  this,  It  la  an 
indication  of  the  Federal  Government's  lean- 
ings In  this  direction.  Each  Institution  must 
be  responsible  to  its  constituencies,  including 
the  Federal  Government  if  a  college  is  receiv- 
ing federal  grants,  and  assure  them  that  Its 
administration  has  provisions  which  permit 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of  access 
to  an  education  In  an  atmosphere  free  of 
riots  or  disruptive  demonstrations. 

However,  each  Institution  must  adopt  reg- 
ulations peculiar  to  its  particular  campus 
which  are  not  in  conflict  with  law  and  order 
and  existing  laws,  and  then  see  that  they  are 
enforced  accordingly. 

In  summary  then,  let  me  say  again  that 
I  am  pleased  at  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
financing  higher  education,  particularly 
through  the  Initiation  of  Institutional  grants, 
as  outlined  In  H.R.  16622.  The  Administra- 
tion bin,  however.  Is  not  satisfactory  and 
would  be  a  major  step  backward  for  higher 
education. 

I  might  add  that  I  found  It  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  no  consideration  Is 
being  given  to  direct,  across  the  board  grants 
to  students.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  must 
strive  to  provide  universal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. A  federal  voucher  system  of  direct 
grants  to  all  graduating  high  school  seniors, 
which  could  be  applied  toward  tuition 
charges  at  a  college  or  university  of  their 
choice,  would  help  to  assure  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  qualified  students. 

The  Government's  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion in  Wisconsin  has  recommended  a  similar 
program  for  Wisconsin  students  attending 
Wisconsin  colleges  and  universities. 

A  federal  program  such  as  this  would  elim- 
inate state  boundaries  as  barriers  to  free  ac- 
cess to  higher  educational  Institutions  any- 
where in  the  nation. 

I  wish  to  again  thank  the  members  of  this 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  these  conunents  today. 
Your  p>artlcular  Interest  In  the  plight  of  the 
independent  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
nation  Is  deeply  appreciated.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  see  that  our  dual  system  of 
education  In  this  country  Is  preserved.  Edu- 
cational diversity  is  essential.  Through  your 
efforts  this  goal  can  be  attained. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  OF 
CATHOLICS.  PROTESTANTS.  AND 
JEWS.  33D  ANNUAL  DINNER,  MAY 
14. 1970 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  three  decades,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  has  been  in  existence.  This 
great  organization,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  furtherance  and  strengthening  of 
understanding  and  of  the  American 
spirit  and  Ideals,  consists  of  outstanding 
citizens  of  all  races,  color,  and  creed.  The 
contribution  of  this  committee  has  been 
stimulating  and  most  effective  in  ex- 
tending areas  of  understanding  and 
agreement,  and  thereby  reducing  areas 
of  misunderstanding,  of  tension,  and  of 
disagreements. 

It  is  also  a  most  unusual  organization 
In  that  it  functions  effectively  without 
paid  quarters,  or  any  paid  help,  with 
voluntary  contributions  by  its  members 
and  supporters. 

This  most  unusual  organization,  with 
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its  high  ideals  and  purposes,  constitutes 
an  example  for  noble-minded  persons 
in  other  cities  and  communities  of  our 
country  to  follow. 

On  the  occasion  of  Its  yearly  banquet, 
three  persons,  noted  for  their  nobility  of 
character  and  their  contributions  to  de- 
cency and  progress,  are  selected  to  be  the 
recipients  of  the  committee's  awards. 

The  annual  dinner  this  year  was  held 
the  evening  of  May  14.  1970.  at  the  Stat- 
ler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston.  Mass..  with 
over  1,100  persons  in  attendance. 

The  annual  dinner  is  a  splendid  public 
manifestation  of  goodwill  and  of  the 
American  spirit  and  ideals. 

At  the  recent  banquet,  Mr.  Norman  L. 
Cahners  was  the  toastmaster. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  and  cita- 
tions at  this  year's  banquet  were : 

Mr.  Donald  H.  McGarmon,  president, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  for  Broad- 
casting, learning  and  leisure  time;  Dr. 
Morris  B.  Abram,  former  president,  Bran- 
dels  University;  and  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Brooke.  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  members  of  the  Msissachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  men- 
tion, but  all  the  members  are  distin- 
guished and  honorable  gentlemen.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  whom  all  members 
recognize  as  deserving  of  special  com- 
mendation, whose  dedication  to  the  or- 
ganization is  recognized  by  everyone, 
and  whose  unselfish  and  imtiring  work 
and  leadership  has  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  its  success.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Ben  G.  Shapiro,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee since  its  incorporation. 

For  33  years  leaders  in  the  CathoUc, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  have 
worked  together  in  this  committee  to  im- 
prove group  relations.  It  engages  In 
many  outstanding  activities,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  but  among  which  are: 
Grood  citizenship  program  of  the  Boston 
Park  Department;  Tufts  University  civic 
education  project;  Brandeis  University 
three  chapels  program ;  Human  relations 
center  at  Boston  University ;  Institute  of 
Human  Sciences  at  Boston  College;  and, 
in  addition,  the  committee  has  distrib- 
uted many  thousands  of  copies  of  ed- 
ucational material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  the 
last  19  years  it  has  conducted  an  annual 
junior  good-will  dinner,  bringing  to- 
gether boys  of  the  Boston  public  and 
parochial  schools,  which  has  created  fa- 
vorable comment  by  leaders  in  human 
relations  throughout  the  country. 

The  general  alms  and  purposes  of  this 
splendid  organization  are: 

First,  to  sponsor  good  will  work  in  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston; 

Second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  representative  citizens  can  en- 
dorse the  basic  democratic  principle  of 
good  will  among  men  of  different  faiths 
and  different  racial  origins ; 

Third,  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the 
many  fine  things  which  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  have  In  common; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  and  support 
those  forces  In  the  community  which 
generate  in  the  individual  a  respect  for 
the  validity  and  dignity  of  each  other 
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individual's  particular  religious  faith, 
with  no  qualifications  or  reservations 
based  upon  racial  origins;  and 

Fifth,  the  committee  is  a  separate,  in- 
dependent   association,    not    connected 
with  any  other  local  or  national  organi- 
zation. 
I  include  herein: 

Remarks  by  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr.. 
chairman. 

Remarks  of  Norman  L.  Cahners,  toast- 
master. 

Remarks  of  Joseph  L.  Tauro.  , 

Remarks  of  Ke\1n  Kavanaugh.  ' 

Remarks  of  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  secretary 
of  committee. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  address  of  Donald  H.  McGannon 
and  the  citation  presented  by  Sidney 
R.  Rabb. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Morris  B.  Abram 
and  the  citation  presented  by  Peter 
Fuller. 

The  address  of  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Brooke  and  the  citation  presented  by 
Edward  B.  Hanify. 

Head    table    assembly    presented    by 
Curt  Gowdy. 
The  material  referred  to,  follows: 
Opening  Remarks 
(By  Thomas  J.  Galligan.  Jr..  chairman,  Mas- 
sachusetts   Committee    Catholics.    Protes- 
tants, and  Jews:  president  Boston  Edison 
Co.  I 

Reverend  Clergy:  Your  Excellency  Gover- 
nor Sargent:  Distinguished  Guests;  L,adies 
and  Gentlemen: 

There  is.  it  seems  to  me.  a  touch  of  irony 
that  this  33rd  Annual  Senior  Goodwill  Din- 
ner of  our  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews  is  being  held  now. 
A  philosopher  might  argue  against  the  din- 
ner's being  held  at  all. 

Remember,  please,  that  our  primary  Job  is 
spreading  goodwill.  Judging  by  recent  head- 
lines, our  philosopher  might  say  we  have  fall- 
en down  on  the  Job.  If  anything  Is  in  short 
supply  these  days,  it  would  appear  to  be 
goodwill. 

There  Is.  too,  a  touch  of  Irony  In  the  fact 
that  this  year  our  neighboring  town  of 
Plymouth  celebrates  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Senator  Saltonstall  traveled  to 
Plymouth.  England  on  May  2  to  f»rtlcipate 
in  this  celebration  of  the  Plymouth  across 
the  sea. 

My  own  Company  la  Involved  in  the  Plym- 
outh celebration.  We  are  Involved  partly 
because  we  have  an  interest  in  the  town. 
But  we  are  Involved  also  because  we  recog- 
nize— as  all  business  must — our  obligation 
to   get   involved   In   community  matters. 

There  Is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  what 
Plymouth  Is  doing  for  the  350th  celebra- 
tion. They  are  calling  for  a  rededlcatlon  to 
the  principles  that  originally  brought  the 
Pilgrims  to  these  shores.  Boiled  down,  those 
principles  may  be  stated  as:  Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  toward  men. 

In  all  that  has  happened  since  the  May- 
flower landed  at  Plymouth,  some  of  us  may 
have  forgotten  why  the  Pilgrims  made  that 
dangerous  journey — why  they  came  here. 

They  came  to  seek  freedom  and  to  And 
peace.  They  came  to  escape  the  wars  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  old  world. 

.\  cynic  might  ask  "Was  this  trip  neces- 
sary—did it  bring  fulfillment?" 

I  beUeve  the  answer  is  yes — decidedly.  The 
fact  that  this  group  here  tonight^-and  many 
another — continues  to  function,  continues  to 
work  for  goodwill  among  men  proves  that 
the  Pilgrims'  trip  was  not  only  necessary — 
but  Inevitable. 
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These  are  tough  times.  But  we  have  known 
tough  times  before.  And  we  have  won 
through.  Some  might  say  we  muddled 
through.  Yet,  we're  still  in  business — the 
business  of  trying  to  naake  a  decent  world 
for  our  children — and  theirs. 

In  that  Job,  much  depends  on  communica- 
tion; on  getting  the  story  across — to  the 
right  people,  at  the  right  time.  Most  of  us 
pretty  much  agree  that  communications  is 
an  art. 

Tonight  we  have  as  Toastmaster  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  In  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating. He  is  Norman  L.  Cahners.  His  field 
Is  business  communications.  The  Cahners 
group  now  numbers  42  magazines,  annuals 
and  special  publications.  They  have  branched 
out  into  Education  and  the  Trade  Show 
Fields. 

I  would  Infringe  on  the  Toastmaster's 
time — and  probably  use  it  all  up — if  I  were 
to  do  Justice  to  his  credentials  as  a  business- 
man, as  a  concerned  citizen,  as  a  human 
being.  As  a  businessman  he  could  not  object. 
As  a  concerned  citizen  he  would.  So,  I'll  di- 
gest his  accomplishments. 

Norman  Cahners  came  to  Boston  from 
Bangor,  Maine.  He  stopped  en  route  to  go  to 
school  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  then 
on  to  Harvard.  He  went  back  to  Maine  long 
enough  to  get  his  Master's  at  Colby. 

World  War  II  found  him  a  Lieutenant  In 
the  Navy  devising  new  and  better  ways  to 
move  supplies  to  our  men  overseas.  He  was 
so  good  at  his  Job  that  the  Navy  put  him  In 
charge  of  their  Materials  Handling  Labora- 
tory. 

'To  anyone  who  knows  Norm  Cahners.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that,  after  the  war  his 
first  magazine  venture  was  called  Materials 
Handling.  It's  still  going  strong  as  Modern 
Materials  Handling. 

Norm  Cahners  is  a  sailing  man.  You  won- 
der, though,  how  he  finds  time  to  get  aboard 
his  yawl  when  you  consider  all  the  demands 
on  his  time — apart  from  running  his  own 
business.  I  counted  22  such  demands.  They 
range  from  a  trusteeship  of  Colby  College  to 
his  duties  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  group  meeting  here  tonight. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  turn  the 
proceedings  over  to  my  friend  and  yours,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cahners  Publish- 
ing Company,  Norm  Cahners. 

Remarks  of  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Galligan. 

I'm  sure  you  can  each  imagine  what  a 
thrilling  experience  it  is  to  face  an  audience 
as  vast  as  this  one,  and  as  I  stand  here  on 
the  podium  I  can  tell  you  it's  also  a  little 
nerve-racking ! 

This  Is  the  largest  gathering  Boston  has 
seen  in  recent  times,  made  up  of  people  who 
have  assembled  because  they  are  for  some- 
thing, rather  than  because  they  are  against 
something! 

That  should  make  us  all  very  happy  and 
proud. 

I  would  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  Invited 
to  participate  in  this  program  in  any  year. 
But  I  think  It's  a  special  honor  this  year  be- 
cause there  is  a  special  significance  to  our 
gathering  tonight.  Never  In  the  33  year  his- 
tory of  this  event  has  this  dinner  been  held 
In  the  climate  of  violence,  disunity  and  dis- 
ruption which  now  grips  our  country.  And  I 
think  the  significance  of  this  occasion  Is  that 
we  here  tonight  hold  the  key  to  what  could 
be  the  solution  to  all  our  present  problems. 

Here's  what  I  mean:  there's  ample  evi- 
dence that  we  are  losing  our  sense  of  "com- 
munity," and  whether  the  community  is  a 
university,  a  city,  a  business,  or  a  nation,  I 
think  your  definition  of  what  "community" 
means  would  be  the  same  as  mine. 

It  is  something  to  which  one  belongs, 
where  he  feels  needed  and  wanted.  It's  a  place 
where  one  can  have  a  feeling  of  participa- 
tion, the  feeling  that  you  are  a  membei 
of  the  team  In  good  standing.  And  we  all 
know  that  what  holds  any  community  to- 
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gether  are  Its  common  goals,  Its  shared  values 
and  shared  attitudes.  These  shared  beliefs 
are  what  give  a  nation  Its  tone,  its  integrity, 
and  its  capacity  to  endure. 

Well,  the  question  Is  do  we  have  any  such 
shared  values?  Of  course  we  do  and  we  all 
know  what  they  are,  and  that  they  haven't 
changed  since  our  country  began. 

America  was  founded  on  the  grand  scheme 
and  design  of  peace,  liberty.  Justice  and  equal 
opportunity.  These  are  ideals  that  can  sus- 
tain and  strengthen  a  great  civilization, 

Thomas  Wolfe  summed  them  all  up  when 
he  said:  "To  every  man  his  chance:  to  every 
man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  'his  shining 
golden  opportunity:  to  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  become 
whatever  his  vision  and  his  manhood  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  has  always  been 
the  promise  of  America." 

If  we  have  these  lofty  goals,  then  we  might 
ask  ourselves  what's  gone  wrong''  The  answer, 
simple  but  profoundly  true.  Is  that  ideals 
are  realistic  only  If  they  are  accompanied  by 
vigorous  action.  And  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  have  failed  in  translating  our  ideals 
Into  action. 

We  know  what  we  want — we  want  a  so- 
ciety designed  for  people — a  society  in  which 
no  man  need  live  in  fear,  nor  fear  to  live; 
a  society  in  which  the  preservatlcn  of  hu- 
mstfi  dignity  should  -be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
all  mankind.  But,  up  to  now,  we've  been  pay- 
ing lip  service  to  this  vision.  That's  why 
the  vision  seems  to  t)e  lading  before  our 
eyes. 

We  must  resolve  that  our  meeting  this 
year  will  not  be  a  "one  night  stand."  And 
that  from  this  moment  forward  we  will  start 
living  out  our  Ideals  by  building  them  into 
our  institutions,  into  our  laws  and  certainly 
into  our  day-to-day  relationships  with  one 
another. 

For  less  than  any  other  generation  in  the 
history  of  man  are  we  the  pawns  of  nature, 
of  uncontrollable  forces — unless  we  make 
ourselves  so!  We  built  this  complex,  dy- 
namic society,  and  we  can  make  It  serve 
our  purposes.  We  designed  this  technological 
civilization,  and  we  can  manage  It  for  -he 
collective  benefit  of  mankind. 

To  do  this  requires  a  commitment  of  mind 
and  heart — as  It  always  did.  If  we  make 
this  commitment  we  will  not  only  start  to 
bind  up  our  nation's  wounds,  but  our  so- 
ciety will  more  and  more  come  to  be  what 
It  was  always  meant  to  be — a  decent  place 
for  the  human  being  to  grow  and  flourish 
under  the  eyes  of  God. 

Remarks  of  Joseph  L.  Tauro 

The  pioneering  efforts  of  the  committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  In  fur- 
therance of  brotherhood  and  understanding 
are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  each  and 
every  one  of  you. 

Perhaps  less  known,  but  none  the  less 
equally  significant.  Is  another  of  the  com- 
mittee's pioneering  efforts — the  annual  Jun- 
ior goodwill  dinner — a  program  conceived 
Jointly  twenty  years  ago  by  Ben  Shapiro 
and  the  late  Michael  Kelliher  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  young  men  to  recognize  and 
adopt  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  Is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  organization. 

At  the  Junior  goodwill  dinner,  several 
hundred  public  and  parochial  high  school 
students,  chosen  by  their  headmasters,  meet 
each  January  in  the  press  rooms  at  Fenway 
Park.  Four  of  these  young  men  are  chosen 
to  give  a  talk  on  what  brotherhood  means  to 
them.  One  of  these  Is  selected  to  speak  at 
the  annual  goodwill  dinner,  as  will  be  the 
case  this  evening. 

Fenway  Park  has  witnessed  many  thrills 
over  the  years,  but  not  even  the  resounding 
homeruns  of  Ted  Williams  and  Tony  Conlg- 
llaro  overshadow  the  Impact  of  these  din- 
ners on  those  of  us  that  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attend. 

Athletes,  scientists,  musicians,  debaters. 
Join  together  to  provide  the  broadest  pos- 
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sible  cross  section  of  greater-Boston  high 
school  activity  and  interest.  These  young 
men,  though  individuals  in  their  own  right, 
share  a  common  denominator — the  fact  that 
they  have  been  recognized  by  their  head- 
masters as  being  outstanding  citizens  in 
their  high  school  communities.  And  the 
Judgment  of  their  headmasters  Is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  more  than  3000  boys 
who  have  attended  these  dinners  over  the 
years,  none  has  ever  been  involved  In  any 
activity  that  has  brought  discredit  to  him- 
self, his  family  or  his  school. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  the  junior 
good  will  dinner  was  Itself  a  pioneering  effort, 
and  this  is  so.  For  Just  as  the  committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  championed 
the  cause  of  brotherhood  before  it  became 
fashionable  to  do  so,  the  junior  goodwill 
dinner  twenty  years  ago  pioneered  the  con- 
cept of  giving  the  young  a  forum  in  which 
to  express  their  views,  and  during  a  period 
when  too  many  laconically  adhered  to  the 
theory  that  children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard. 

Today's  headlines  are  a  sad  but  forceful 
endorsement  of  the  vision  of  Beti  Shapiro 
and  Michael  Kelliher.  Today  we  realize  how 
important  it  is  that  the  young  be  heard  as 
well  as  seen.  But  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant we  realize  how  vital  it  is  that  the  young 
be  provided  with  appropriate  forums  such  as 
this  to  articulate  their  perception  of  the 
world. 

If  there  Is  a  generation  gap  today,  it  is 
because  for  too  long  there  has  been  a  com- 
munications gap — one  that  will  be  bridged 
only  when  cur  generation  learns  to  listen  to 
and  weigh  the  views  of  youth — and  when  the 
young  realize  that  there  is  no  significant  or 
lasting  message  In  a  thrown  rock  or  a 
clenched  fist. 

The  right  of  dissent  is  Impwrtant  and  must 
be  protected.  But  dissent  can  havn  a  posi- 
tive impact  only  within  the  framework  of 
debate  and  dialogue. 

There  is  a  popular  song  that  tells  us  "What 
the  world  needs  now  is  love  sweet  love." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  mes- 
sage, but  what  the  world  also  needs  now  Is  a 
dialogue  between  the  generations. 

But  to  achieve  this,  both  sides  of  the  gen- 
eration gap  must  realize — that  dialogue  Is  a 
two-way  street,  that  neither  side  can  hear 
If  they  will  not  listen — that  neither  side  can 
be  heard  at  a  riot. 

This  is  why  an  occasion  such  as  tonight's 
is  so  Important.  It  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  views  of  a  young  man 
and,  at  the  ssune  time,  we  hop)e  It  provides 
some  encouragement  to  him  to  know  that 
such  a  large  and  distinguished  group  of  citi- 
zens welcome  the  opportunity  to  listen,  to 
hear  and  to  understand. 

Tonight's  representative  from  the  Junior 
good  will  dinner  has  an  outstanding  back- 
ground. He  Is  a  senior  at  Christopher  Colum- 
bus High  School  and,  in  addition  to  being 
in  the  top  ten  percent  of  his  class,  he  .some- 
how finds  time  to  serve  on  the  student  coun- 
cil as  well  as  on  the  baseball  and  football 
teams.  Please  Join  me  in  giving  a  warm 
welcome  to  our  guest.  Kevin  Kavanaugh. 

Remarks  by  Kevin  Kavanaugh,  Christopher 

Columbus  High  School 

introduction 

Before  all  else.  I  feel  It  would  be  appro- 
priate for  me  to  thank  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews,  and  especially  Mr.  Shapiro,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee,  for  selecting  me  to 
represent  my  fellow  students  who  attended 
the  Junior  Good  Will  Dinner  at  Fenway  Park 
this  past  January. 

The  opportunity  to  attend  such  an  affair 
Is  certainly  a  great  honor  and  a  privilege. 
One  of  the  most  Impressive  aspects  of  the 
dinner  was  to  see  In  attendance  some  of  our 
city  officials,  school  leaders,  businessmen  and 
some  of  otir  fine  professionaLl  athletes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Their  presence  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  concern  for  brotherhood  is  not  simply 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  men  in  a  few 
professions,  but  rather,  that  it  has  become 
the  concern  of  numerous  men  in  all .  pro- 
fessions. 

I  believe  the  only  way  our  country  can 
solve  Its  domestic  and  foreign  problems  is 
through  brotherhood.  Realizing  this  and 
realizing  also  the  sincere  interest  that  you 
have  in  spreading  the  Ideals  of  brotherhood, 
I  am  honored  to  have  been  chosen  ^o  speak 
at  this  dinner. 

what   brotherhood   MEANS  TO   ME 

Strictly  speaking.  Brotherhood  is  the  rela- 
tionship that  exists  in  families  between 
brothers.  More  Important,  however,  It  Is  the 
relationship  that  should  exist  between  all 
people — not  only  among  blootf  brothers. 

Affection  is  perhaps  the  strongest  bind 
between  brothers,  however.  It  Is  practically 
impossible  to  duplicate  this  strong  feeling 
among  our  friends,  among  our  enemies,  and 
even  more  so  among  people  with  Whom  we 
never  will  have  any  contact.  We  shouldn't 
stop  being  brotherly,  though,  simply  because 
an  affection  is  not  present.  There  are  other 
intangibles  Just  as  Important  for  a  state  of 
brotherhood  to  exist,  such  as — respect,  tol- 
erance, trust,  understanding  and  charity. 

Respect  for  others,  whether  ihey  are  our 
friends  or  enemies,  whether  they  are  black 
or  white,  or  whether  they  are  God-fearing 
or  atheists — no  matter  what  they  are — re- 
spect is  something  all  people  as  fellow  human 
beings  should  be  granted. 

Either  as  a  student  or  as  an  employee,  we 
all  have  authorities  whom  we  must  obey. 
The  question  raised,  however.  Is:  do  we  by 
accepting  these  commands  really  show  our 
respect  for  the  Individual  or  are  we  simply 
showing  our  resp>ect  for  the  authority.  Re- 
spect Is  not  something  we  should  be  forced 
to  give  to  some  people  but  rather  it  should 
be  something  we  are  willing  to  give  to  all 
people,  not  only  to  those  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion of  authority. 

What  of  those  who  are  not  over  us  but 
are  our  equals,  or  those  who  don't  even 
measure  up  to  our  own  level  of  maturity? 
How  do  we  treat  them? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  I 
chose  to  use  the  remark  made  by  Goethe: 

"If  you  treat  an  Individual  ais  he  is,  he 
will  stay  as  he  is,  but  if  you  treat  him  as  if 
he  were  what  he  ought  to  be  and  could  be, 
he  will  become  as  he  ought  to  be  and  could 
be." 

The  amount  of  tolerance  we  manifest  is 
another  very  sincere  way  of  expressing  our 
brotherllness.  Tolerance  is  perhaps  more  of  a 
virtue  than  anything  else,  for  it  is  something 
easy  for  us  to  speak  about  but  very  difficult 
to  put  into  practice.  I'm  sure  we  all  can 
recall  Instances  where  vengeance  seemed 
most  equitable  and  yet  for  some  reason  we 
hesitated  and  held  back.  This  Is  what  Is 
meant  by  tolerance,  the  capacity  to  control 
oneself  even  when  revenge  seems  Just. 

As  we  move  along  in  life,  trust  is  some- 
thing that  becomes  Important  to  every  Indi- 
vidual, for  we  all  need  friends  to  whom  we 
can  confide  our  problems  and  know  that 
they  will  go  no  further.  Likewise,  though,  we 
feel  the  desire  to  be  trusted  and  hope  that 
others  have  faith  in  us 

There  are  individuals,  though,  who  have 
never  had  anyone  trust  them  and  because  of 
this,  they  feel  reluctant  to  trust  others  and 
to  relate  their  problems.  Here  Is  an  Instance, 
In  being  brotherly,  where  one  must  strive  to 
rebuild  this  person's  confidence  by  showing 
him  that  we  trust  him  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  trust  us  with  his  problems. 

Another  very  Important  asp>ect  of  being 
brotherly  is  that  of  understanding.  This  Is 
the  ability  to  be  sympathetic  and  patient, 
two  very  difficult  things  to  practice.  The  In- 
dividual who  goes  to  see  the  psychiatrist  often 
times  does  not  seek  advice  but  rather  he 
seeks  someone  who  will  listen  and  under- 
stand his  problem. 
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The  old  people  in  our  nelghtxirboods  who 
are  always  complaining  are  often  seeking 
sympathy  and,  again,  someone  who  will  Just 
listen,  maybe  not  for  very  long  but  for  Just  a 
little  while. 

Perhaps  the  most  misunderstood  virtue  In 
all  societies,  past  and  present,  has  been  that 
of  charity.  When  the  word  charity  Is  men- 
tioned, "what  to  donate"  is  always  the  first 
question  and  "money"  always  seems  to  be  the 
answer.  The  charity  that  refers  to  being 
brotherly  always  seems  to  be  overlooked. 

Kindness  or  help  for  the  needy  or  suffer- 
ing is  the  true  meaning  of  charity  and,  al- 
though we  cannot  participate  In  charitable 
organizations  which  practice  this  virtue, 
there  are  many  Instances  when  we  can  do 
more  than  our  share.  We  can  offer  advice  to 
a  person  with  a  problem  or  encourage  him 
along — whether  this  problem  is  great  or 
small.  There  are  numerous  cases  where  a  lit- 
tle charity  of  showing  interest  is  worth  more 
than  any  amount  of  money. 

It  seeins  to  me  that  in  our  society  today. 
people  are  full  of  talk.  However,  words  are  all 
too  artificial  and  deceiving.  In  order  to  be 
brotherly,  one  must  get  out  amongst  the 
community,  become  Involved,  and  show 
others  through  actions  that  brotherllness 
Is  not  something  Idealistic.  One  must  prove 
through  his  sincerity,  warmth  and  kind- 
ness that  brotherllness  is  not  something 
that  only  people  who  go  to  church  should 
possess,  but  rather  It  Is  something  which 
we  as  believers  in  God  have  an  obligation 
to  extend  to  all  mankind  by  our  own  way 
of  life. 

People  talk,  even  as  I  talk  up  here  now, 
about  what  brotherhood  means;  our  religious 
leaders  preach  about  how  we  should  prac- 
tice brotherllness;  yet  very  few  Individuals 
really  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
brotherhood  and  how  It  pertains  to  their 
lives. 

Perhaps  we  may  find  the  answer  In  this 
following  remark  which  I  quote  from  The 
Brothers  Karamazov: 

"tJntil  you  have  become  really,  In  actual 
fact,  a  brother  to  everyone,  brotherhood  vill 
not  come  to  pass.  No  sort  of  scientific  teach- 
ing, no  kind  of  common  interest,  will  ever 
teach  man  to  share  property  and  privileges 
with  equal  consideration  for  all.  Everyone 
will  think  his  share  too  small  and  they  will 
be  always  envying,  complaining,  and  at- 
tacking one  another." 

Remarks  by  Ben  G.  Shapiro 

Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Sar- 
gent, our  guests  of  honor,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  always  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  assignment  to 
welcome  you  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews.  This  is  our  33d  annual 
dinner.  We  have  surely  grown  over  the  years 
since  our  first  meeting  at  the  old  City  Club, 
when  our  attendance  was  221  persons. 

Tonight  more  than  1000  men  and  women 
are  with  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  three  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  are  to  be  hon- 
ored with  our  citations. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  committee  and  the 
contribution  It  has  made  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  human  brotherhood. 

During  the  past  33  yesirs  many  outstand- 
ing citizens — Catholics,  F>rotestants  and 
Jews — have  been  gracious  and  kind  in  saying 
that  It  was  their  attendance  at  our  annual 
dinner  which  motivated  them  to  give  of  their 
time,  effort  and  means  to  help  destroy  big- 
otry, hatred  and  the  lack  of  respect  tor  our 
fellow  man.  For  these  expressions  I  am 
grateful. 

Certainly  no  one  can  measure  the  good  we 
have  accomplished  over  the  years.  We  have 
made  much  progress,  but  there  Is  still  a  lot 
more  to  be  done. 

Our  committee  Is  dedicated  to  a  convic- 
tion that  each  person  should  have  the  right 
to  grow,  to  achieve  and  to  participate  up  to 
the  limit  of  his  natural  abilities.   It  seeks 
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to  remove  social  barners  to  the  growth, 
achievement  and  participation  of  people, 
particularly  barriers  which  differentiate 
their  rights  according  to  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  na'.lonal  origin. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  has  continued  Its  fi- 
nancial support  of  programs  in  some  of  our 
major  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Human  Science  Institute,  at  Boston 
College:  the  Civic  Education  Center,  at  Tufts 
University:  the  Three-Chapels  Program,  at 
Brandeis  University:  and  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Center,  at  Boston  University. 

Through  these  activities  we  truly  feel  that 
we  are  Involved  with,  and  concerned  for  peo- 
ple on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  words  to  express 
the  appreciation  we  of  the  committee,  and 
the  countless  thousands  of  citizens  have  for 
the  great  leadership  which  Oscar  W.  Haus- 
sermann  has  given  our  committee  during  the 
past  eighteen  years  of  dedicated  service. 

With  deep  regret  we  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion as  our  chairman,  but  with  pleasure  I 
announce  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  our  executive  committee. 

In  1959  we  presented  Mr.  Haussermann 
with  our  citation,  and  I  am  proud  to  repeat 
an  excerpt  of  this  citation  as  an  expression 
of  our  love  and  affection  for  this  wonder- 
ful man — 

Prominent  in  his  profession,  and  a  legal 
lecturer  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, he  discovered  time  not  only  to  serve 
as  general  chairman  of  the  greater  Boston 
emergency  campaign  of  1935.  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
but  also  to  perform,  over  two  score  years,  a 
myriad  of  disinterested  acts  in  the  public 
service.  His  has  been  a  life  dedicated  in  large 
measure  to  brotherhood. 

We.  his  friends  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee, are  planning  to  recognize  his  long 
service  to  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  very  happy  to  announce  that  a  mem- 
ber of  our  executive  committee,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Edison  Company,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Oalllgan,  Jr.,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  our  committee. 

I  Icnow  that  all  of  you  Join  me  in  wishing 
him  every  success. 

For  your  continued  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  work  of  our  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  my 
sincerest  thanks. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent 

We  live  in  troubled  times,  times  of  crisis 
and  uncertainty — days  of  discord  and  dis- 
sension throughout  America. 

There  is  a  restlessness  in  the  winds  of 
chajige  sweeping  across  this  land. 

Southeast  Asia,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
has  never  been  closer  to  New  England  shores. 

Cambodia  is  more  than  a  geographical 
locus,  Kent,  Ohio — more  than  a  sleepy  mid- 
western  college  town.  Harlem.  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  Roxbury — no  more  relieved  of 
their   squalor    than    tokenism    will    allow. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  these  times  are 
troubled? 

In  fact,  the  very  existence  of  this  com- 
mittee of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews 
suggests  the  anxieties  and  frustrations  con- 
fronting our  society. 

For  were  we  not  so  acutely  aware  of  the 
differences  that  separate  us — be  they  reli- 
gious, racial,  or  poUtlcal — we  would  not  be 
compelled  to  foster  brotherhood  and  under- 
standing among  men. 

While  some  speak  p>esslmlsm  of  a  bleak 
future  for  this  country,  I  view  this  as  a  period 
of  hope  In  spite  of  our  present  troubles. 

We  are  experiencing  a  catharsis — a  renewal 
of  spirit  and  resolve — in  a  re-ezaminatlon  of 
our  values,  moral  and  social. 

Hundreds  of  thousands,  young  and  old, 
have    articulated    an    impassioned     breath 
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and   reasoned   dissent   for   a   restoration   of 
peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Tonight  I  urge  you  to  actively  Join  those 
dissenters. 

There  are  those  of  us  here  tonight  who  re- 
call when  organizations  like  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants 
and  Jews  proposed  to  promote  toleration 
among  men. 

Well,  toleration  accomplishes  little  of  It- 
self. 

It  Implies  the  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo — doing  nothing  to  ease  the  root  causes 
of  social  Ills. 

I  am  proud  of  the  strides  you  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants and  Jews  have  made  to  end  the  In- 
equities and  prejudices  that  make  us  a 
divided  society. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  committee  Is  not  con- 
tent with  the  status  quo.  nor  will  it  be  satis- 
fied until  genuine  equality  of  rights  and  op- 
portunities of  expression  are  secured  for  all 
people — at  home  and  abroad. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  so  often 
attempted  to  effect  change  convinces  me  that 
much  could  be  achieved  if  you  Join  your 
voices  in  dissent. 

Dissent  denying  inequities  among  men; 
dissent  directed  toward  a  common  good. 

Tour  respect  for.  and  utilization  of.  the 
liberties  Inherent  within  the  establishment — 
the  right  to  dissent  and  the  right  to  strive 
for  the  ideals  we  cherish. 

These  are  the  keys  to  your  effectiveness. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  probing 
questions  of  today — no  reflex  response  to  the 
challenge  of  contemporary  crises. 

But  working  together  we  can  do  much  to 
effect  positive  change. 

The  men  we  honor  tonight — my  good 
friend.  Senator  Ed  Brooke,  Dr.  Morris  Abram, 
and  Donald  McOaimon — have  proven  that 
beyond  measure. 

Their  citations  were  won  through  exem- 
plary action  in  their  daily  lives,  by  applying 
this  committee's  principles  In  practice  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  on  the  campus,  and  In 
private  enterprise. 

These  men  are  dissenters  In  their  own 
right,  and  so  are  we  all  dissenters — dissenters 
for  a  better  America. 

Cptation  Presented  by  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

The  Massachusetts  ComirUttee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirty-third 
Annual  Dltmer,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Donald  H.  McGannon,  In- 
dustrialist, educator,  public  servant  of  un- 
common versatility  and  scope.  President  of 
Westinghotise  Electric  Corporation  whose 
rare  blend  of  pragmatism,  vision  and  pro- 
found concern  for  the  human  condition  have 
made  him  a  standard-becu'er  In  man's  quest 
for  truth.  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Group  W,  he  has  helped  explore 
the  frontiers  of  technology  so  that  homes 
across  the  nation  can '  share  In  the  events 
of  the  hour;  Chairman  of  the  Westlnghouse 
Learning  Corporation,  he  has  directed  his 
Imagination  and  Insight  to  Illuminating  the 
significance  of  the  ages,  and  the  confusions 
of  the  twentieth  centtiry.  Honored  many 
times  by  the  Industry  he  leads,  accorded 
tribute  by  the  educational  and  cultural  com- 
munities he  serves,  he  has  inspired  us,  en- 
tertained us,  Informed  us — and  made  us 
care. 

In  recognition  of  his  concepts  of  the  art 
of  communication  and  his  distinguished 
contributions  to  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics. Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to  Don- 
ald H.  McGannon  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  foxir- 
teenth  day  of  May,  1970. 

Remarks  or  Donau>  H.  McGannon 
Senator  Brooke,   President  Abrams.   hon- 
ored guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
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A  moment  like  this,  while  filled  with  pride 
and  happiness.  Is  also  filled  with  humility 
and  conviction  that  this  recognition  Is  un- 
deserved. I  say  this  in  part  because  I  have 
not  done  enough  or  tried  hard  enough  but 
also  there  Is  so  much  yet  to  be  done  in  bring- 
ing about  a  quality  of  Ufe  In  our  country 
that  offers  every  person  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  the  chance  for  personal  dig- 
nity and  self  fulfillment  equal  to  each  other. 
I  don't  want  to  be  negative  or  pessimistic 
at  a  moment  like  this  but  I  feel  obligated 
to  be  candid  In  these  statements  less  we 
delude  ourselves  that  our  gains  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights  has  been  more  meaningful 
than.  In  fact,  they  have  been. 

In  assessing  the  quality  or  Inequality  of 
people  as  we  conclude  the  60's  and  enter 
upon  the  70 's,  certain  obvious  factors  come 
to  the  forefront.  These  are  more  black  actors 
and  actresses  appearing  on  television  and 
in  commercials.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
include  within  the  entertainment  field  some 
relevant  material  concerning  race  relations. 
Business  and  Industry  have  responded,  al- 
though late,  to  the  matter  of  training  and 
hiring  members  of  minority  groups.  Schools 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  are.  with 
some  degree  of  realism,  embarking  up>on  pro- 
grams so  sorely  needed  to  transport  a  black 
student  from  300  years  of  discrimination 
and  depravation  into  a  learning  environment 
that  will  afford  him  or  her  an  education  that 
Is  both  effective  and  enriching.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  representation  of  black  students 
within  the  total  student  body  Is,  In  my  opin- 
ion,  still   grossly   Inadequate. 

I  guess  we  might  think  with  some  degree 
of  pride  that  the  battle  against  out  and  out 
bigotry,  against  hard  racism  has  finally 
turned  the  corner.  I  had  felt  this  way  but 
get  an  occasional  shock  such  as  I  did  last 
Sunday  when  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  In  Mis- 
sissippi had  reached  the  decision  that  Ses- 
ame Street  would  not  be  presented  over  ETV 
stations  In  that  state  because  its  cast  was 
too  Integrated  and  Mississippi  was  not  ready 
for  this  yet.  I  pray  this  might  be  a  regretable 
and  unbelievable  flashback  of  hard  racism 
and  a  last  vestige — never  to  be  repeated. 

I  think  we  have  a  more  difficult  and  subtle 
situation  to  face  than  hard  racism  and  that's 
what  I  have  come  to  call  soft  racism.  I  am 
convinced  that  for  every  hard  racist  In  this 
country  there  are  a  million  or  more  soft 
racists.  Those  people  who  do  not  necessarily 
"hate  black  people"  but  wonder  why  they 
should  be  given  the  same  dignities  and  be 
allowed  the  same  mobilities  as  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  Is  reflecting  Itself  In  manifold  clrctun- 
stances  and  occasions  whether  It  be  In  the 
outcome  of  specific  elements,  the  Impatience 
of  people  toward  the  racial  problem  or  the 
ever  enlarging  backlash  or  reaction  which 
one  observes  and  experiences  In  the  course 
of  an  active  dally  life. 

In  my  opinion,  the  basic  reason  for  this  Is 
that  the  average  American  has  failed  to  make 
a  personal  commitment  to  the  elimination  of 
prejudice  and  injustice;  or  perhaps  selfishly 
and  pragmatically  he  has  failed  to  correctly 
read  the  deep  frustration  of  the  black  man. 
In  either  case,  the  inevitable  Impact  that 
either  of  these  alternatives  will  have  upon 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  last  third  of  this 
century  can  be  disastrous  unless  a  way  Is 
found  to  eliminate  this  failure  of  national 
wUl. 

On  which  side  of  current  American  history 
do  each  of  us  place  ourselves.  On  the  side  of 
concern,  passion  and  a  galvanized  will  to 
solve  this  problem,  or  on  the  side  of  Indiffer- 
ence or  aloofness  or  prejudice. 

I  believe  that  the  hours  remaining  in 
which  a  real  option  Is  available  to  us  as 
Americans  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  and 
fewer. 

Thank  you. 
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CrTATioN  Presented  by  Peter  Fuller 
The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirty-third 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Morris  Berthoid  Abram,  pre- 
sented by  Peter  Fuller,  attorney,  diplomat 
and  educator,  whose  initial  call  to  public 
service  came  when  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy appointed  him  first  General  Counsel  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  He  has  ranged  himself 
against  discrimination  on  fronts  around  the 
world;  as  President  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  a  post  he  resigned  when  he  be- 
came President  of  Brandeis  University,  he 
has  travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  combat 
bigotry;  as  Senior  Adrtsor  to  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  and 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  he  has  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  international  promotion  and 
protection  of  fundamental  freedoms:  and  as 
a  civil  rights  lawyer,  he  has  stood  four- 
square against  prejudice  and  injustice  from 
his  native  Georgia  northward.  Firmly  believ- 
ing in  Alfred  North  Whitehead's  dictum. 
Ideas  won't  keep.  Something  must  be  done 
about  them."  he  has  been  a  tireless  cham- 
pion of  the  unrepresented  and  a  dedicated 
defender  of  democratic  principles  and  Ideals. 
In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  career 
of  service,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to 
Morris  Abram  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  four- 
teenth day  of  May  1970. 


Speech  of  Morr3  B.  Abram 

There  are  doom-sayers  who  proclaim  that 
the  United  States  Is  at  the  end  of  its  road 
m  history.  They  point  to  the  youth,  some 
turned  off,  others  turned  on,  some  in  rebel- 
lion; to  our  minorities,  so  many  frustrated 
and  angry;  to  the  appalling  conditions  of  our 
cities  and  the  desecration  of  our  environ- 
ment. These  gloomy  prophets  conclude  that 
our  storied  successes  only  measure  the  dis- 
tance we  have  to  topple. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  assert  my  profound 
faith  in  this  country  and  Its  future.  I  see 
awful  dangers  and  pitfalls,  but  I  know  of  no 
society  which  is  better  equipped  than  ours 
to  face  its  problems  and  to  overcome  them — 
If  we  have  the  will. 

The  turmoil  In  the  coimtry  Is  not  neces- 
s.irlly  a  death  rattle  but  the  evidence  of  life 
and  will  for  a  better  society.  A  democracy 
should  be  yeasty.  Its  vitality  Is  measured  by 
the  people's  ability  and  right  to  question 
every  previously  held  position  and  sets  of 
value.  Today  we  are  the  witnesses,  and  I 
hope  participants  In  the  challenges  'm  our 
old  attitudes  on  the  Issues  of  peace  and  war, 
race,  youth,  women,  environment  and  the 
responsibility  and  responsiveness  of  govern- 
ment in  all  these  areas.  1  should  be  more 
disturbed  by  silence  than  by  outcries  In  the 
presence  of  wrongs.  What  we  have  to  fear 
from  ferment  is  that  It  may  be  violent,  thus 
injuring  the  rights  of  others,  or  that  It  may 
be  suppressed.  If  we  can  continue  to  use 
our  democratic  Institutions,  esf)eclally  our 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  In 
constitutional  ways  we  shall  find  and  apply 
the  reforms  our  society  requires  lor  the  70s 
and  beyond. 

We  do  have  some  tremendous  national 
problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  deci- 
sively and  promptly.  I  have  chosen  to  spot- 
light three. 

First,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  This  President,  as  two  before 
him,  is  continuing  and  expanding  an  un- 
declared war  without  the  necessary  Congres- 
sional approval.  I  do  not  believe  that  vdth 
such  approval,  this  military  expedition  Into 
Southeast  Asia  was  wise  or  even  in  our  na- 
tional Interest.  However,  If  the  Presidents 
who  have  Involved  us  had  been  required  to 
submit  their  explicit  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war,  we 
Just  possibly  may  not  have  taken  the  initial 
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steps  or  at  least  stopped  short  of  an  ulti- 
mate and  tragic  escalation  of  1965.  We  cer- 
Ulnly  would  not  be  In  Cambodia  tonight. 

We  stand  19th  in  life  expectancy  for  males; 
12th  In  maternal  mortality  and  14th  In  In- 
fant mortality.  If  baby  death  rates  were  no 
higher  than  In  Sweden,  we  would  save  50,000 
American  children  each  year. 

Our  whole  system  of  national  priorities  is 
out  of  line;  we  spend  annually  $22  million  on 
ammunition  alone  for  every  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  spend  44  federal  dollars  each  year  for  the 
education  of  each  American  child. 

Our  streets  are  unsafe.  We  curse  this  and 
become  enraged  at  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion but  the  fault  Is  clearly  shared  because 
of  the  Inequality  which  all  of  us  have  per- 
mitted to  stand. 

Far  too  many  Americans  simply  do  not  feel 
a  part  of  the  total  society  and  with  a  stake 
in  its  peace  and  order,  nor  do  we  collectively 
really  think  law  and  Justice  Is  very  important 
measured  by  our  investment  In  society's  en- 
forcement and  correctional  Institutions.  We 
spend  for  local,  state  and  federal  law  enforce- 
ment. Including  police,  courts  and  correction- 
al Institutions,  $5  billion  a  year — almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  we  give  away  for  crop 
subsidies. 

Oue  wonders:  Do  we  really  care  about  our 
society?  Would  we  rather  complain  than  act? 
The  remedy  lies  within  the  system.  One 
which  is  reformed  and  renewed. 

Our  priorities  can  be  set  aright  if  we  will 
do  two  things:  re-distrlbute  our  national  In- 
come and  re-order  our  national  priorities. 

We  can  within  the  system  re-distrlbute  na- 
tional Income  by  a  fair  taxation  arrangement, 
one  resembling  the  level  tind  progresslveness 
of  other  advanced  Western  states.  American 
government  at  all  levels  takes  for  the  public 
sector  28%  of  our  product,  while  England, 
Sweden  and  Holland  take  around  387- .  If  we 
follow  those  examples,  we  would  soon  have 
the  public  funds  to  eliminate  slums  and  per- 
sonal poverty  and  the  other  causes  of  our 
human  misery  and  national  shame.  And  even 
at  these  tax  rates,  because  of  our  great  pro- 
ductivity and  wealth,  the  average  taxpayer 
would  have  far  more  than  these  comfortable 
Europeans. 

However,  It  would  do  no  good  to  tax  ap- 
propriately If  we  spend  for  the  greedy  rather 
than  the  needy.  Too  many  Americans  now 
know  that  the  oil  companies,  the  shipping 
lines  and  farmers  such  as  Senator  Eastland 
are  bigger  welfare  recipients  thsm  the  hungry 
children  of  Mississippi  and  the  cold  children 
in  Harlem.  Many  people  are  now  becoming 
aware  that  the  Federal  budget  for  1970  holds 
$800,000,000  for  mUitary  housing  but  only 
$500,000,000  for  model  cities  and  that  was  be- 
fore President's  recent  reduction  in  the  lat- 
ter program. 

How  do  we  straighten  out  these  mlsallo- 
cated  priorities?  There  Is  no  way  within  the 
system  except  to  reform  the  Congress  and  its 
creaky  crony  committee  system.  If  congres- 
sional government  is  to  be  credible.  It  must 
work  in  behalf  of  people,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  senior  members  of  Congress.  To  those 
who  declared  that  American  Government 
cannot  work,  I  say  it  is  not  getting  a  chance. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which 
says  that  80-year-old  men  in  the  Congress 
should  be  able  to  frustrate  the  people's  will 
and  avoid  the  results  of  every  national  elec- 
tion. If  congressional  government  is  to  sur- 
vive, it  must  prove  capable  of  surmounting 
the  problems  of  the  70s. 

Finally,  we  are  In  a  crisis  of  human  rela- 
tions. The  more  things  Improve  for  the 
Blacks,  the  more  startling  the  ancient  In- 
equalities appear  and  unbearable  they  be- 
come. I  have  always  felt  that  the  racial  prob- 
lem Is  at  least  two — one  Involving  color  pre- 
judice and  the  other  class  discrimination. 
The  cruel  fact  Is  that  most  Whites  are  In 
the  middle  class  and  most  Blacks  In  the  iin- 
der  class — economically.  Integration  In  the 
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fullest  sense  required  Whites  to  vault  over 
skin  and  class  prejudice.  We  can  make  the 
tiiSk  much  easier  by  wiping  out  poverty 
which  will  remove  an  enormous  Impediment 
to  full  human  acceptance.  When,  however. 
Blacks  have  been  fully  Incorporated  Into  our 
economic  mainstream,  there  still  must  be 
that  act  of  human  faith  to  overcome  the 
barriers  built  by  years  of  racism.  However, 
the  counter-walls  of  separatism  and  antag- 
onism born  of  disappointment,  frustration 
and  despair  mvist  not  be  built  higher  and 
become  a  further  divider.  There  Is  no  answrr 
to  the  problems  created  by  diversity  In 
America  except  the  Integration  and  Incor- 
poration of  all  groups  Into  a  common  society 
and  citizenship. 

The  day  is  past  when  groups  with  deep 
and  Justified  grievances  In  America  will  bear 
them  silently  and  submissively.  This  does 
not  signal  the  end  of  America  but  perhaps 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day — if  we  do  not  panic. 

We  must  vise  democracy's  freedoms  as 
tools  to  make  oiu-  representative  Institu- 
tions more  responsive  to  the  Insuppresslble 
urge  for  a  more  Just  domestic  society  and  a 
less  violent  world. 

We  must  reject  the  advice  of  those  who  see 
in  every  grievance  a  justification  for  a  dis- 
ruption, or  worse  still,  a  cause  for  revolution. 

Nevertheless,  men  of  influence  and  au- 
thority who  have  been  selected  to  operate 
our  government  must  not  use  their  positions 
to  frustrate  reform. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  violence  in  any 
properly  functioning,  truly  representative 
government. 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  speaks  of  "one 
nation — indivisible."  It  also  contains  the 
prescription:  "With  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.* 

Citation  Presented  bt  Edward  B.  Hanift 
The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirty-third  An- 
nual Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testi- 
monial to  Edward  W.  Brooke,  United  States 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  lawyer,  alumnus 
and  trustee  of  Boston  University,  who  has 
represented  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  Integrity  and  eloquence  in  both 
the  national  and  International  commtinlty. 
A  sensitive  crusader  against  crime  and  cor- 
ruption In  government — and  a  passionate  be- 
liever m  programs  of  crime  prevention — he 
ser\-ed  for  two  terms  as  the  thirty-fifth  At- 
torney General  of  Massachusetts  and,  with 
rare  vision  and  Insight,  early  led  the  cam- 
paign to  reduce  air  pollution  In  the  st*te. 
Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  I\x)r  People's  Campaign  and 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Disorders,  he  has  provided  coxira- 
geous  and  exciting  leadership  in  manv 
fields — political,  military,  social,  and  cul- 
tiu^.  His  list  of  distinguished  achievements 
contains  many  historic  'firsts,"  Including  be- 
coming the  first  Negro  In  history  to  be 
elected  by  popular  vote  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  he  stands  before  us — as  he  has 
steadfastly  stood  before  the  voters — not  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  skin,  but  because  of 
the  excellence  and  sco|te  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  recognition  of  his  Invaluable  public 
service  within  and  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews 
presents  to  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  this 
citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  four- 
teenth day  of  May,  1970. 

Rebcarks  of  Senator  Edward  W.  Bsookk 
As  I  speak  to  you  this  evening,  this  coun- 
try Is  caught  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence scarcely  paralleled  In  our  modern 
history.  This  evening  American  men  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  In  aTiother  Asian  country.  Our 
campuses  and  cities  are  torn  by  dissent,  and 
even  by  death.  Internationally,  we  are  being 
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subjected  to  a  barrage  of  warnings  and  criti- 
cisms from  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  in  which  we  have 
placed  so  much  hoF>«  may  well  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  escalating  conflicts  In  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

The  clashes  of  our  own  age  remind  us  that 
violence — among  and  within  nations,  pitting 
ideologies  and  generations  one  against  an- 
other— has  plagued  mankind  for  mllennla. 

Today  we  see  a  coalesing  of  many  of  the 
tensions  that  have  gone  before.  We  have  an 
unpopular  war:  black  people  seeking  full 
admission  into  American  society  after  three 
hundred  long,  hard  years  of  inequality.  We 
have  a  body  of  young  people — educated,  ar- 
tlcvUate.  Impatient  and  concerned,  divided  In 
their  methods  and  their  goals,  but  united  In 
their  dissatisfaction  with  this  covmtry  as 
they  find  It. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  thousands  of  your 
sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren  have 
come  to  Washington  to  petition  their  govern- 
meni.  I  have  listened  to  them  and  talked 
With  them.  On  Saturday  I  went  with  them 
to  the  Ellipse  because  I  believe  ia  their 
caiise  and  because  we  In  government  must 
be  responsive  or  they  will  turn  to  the  bomb 
throwers  and  radicals  who  want  to  destroy 
-ne  system.  These  young  people  seek  not  to 
destroy  the  system  from  without  but  to 
change  It   to  Improve  It  from  within. 

And  I  can  find  nothing  wrong  with  a  gen- 
eration which  campaigns  for  peace  instead 
of  war,  which  works  for  equal  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  which  labors  for 
clean  air  aud  clean  water  Instead  of  the  filthy 
environment  which  threatens  life  on  earth. 
Every  concerned  American  shares  those  ob- 
jectives and  citizens,  young  and  old.  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  pursue  them  in  the  com- 
mendable fashion  set  by  tl-ose  who  have 
come  to  the  nation's  capital  in  recent  days. 

The  motto,  "Let  us  reason  together,"  rings 
false,  if  political  leaders  disparage  peaceful 
protest  and  bar  the  door  to  a  free  and  frarJt 
exchange  of  views.  And  how  effective  a  tool 
is  reason  in  a  country  where  polls  reveal  that 
an  alarming  majority  of  the  American  pub- 
lic would  deny  to  their  countrymen  the  right 
ct  assembly  and  free  speech,  and  Incarcerate 
a  =uspect  until  his  trial  proves  him  Innocent? 
Surely  we  must  see  that  most  of  our  young 
people  are  not  challenging  America  to  aban- 
don its  traditions,  but  to  live  up  to  them. 

We  bear  a  collective  responsibility  for 
bringing  understanding  to  a  troubled  land. 
Understanding  requires  not  only  Information 
but  a  "psychological  set",  a  willingness  to 
perceive  the  meaning  within  the  frantic  facts 
of  our  time.  We  cannot  speak  of  "pigs"  and 
■  fascists"  and  "reds"  and  at  the  same  time 
portray  all  men  as  brothers!  If  a  liberal  or  a 
conservative,  a  long-haired  kid  or  a  short- 
haired  cop,  is  automatically  suspect  In  the 
eyes  of  any  beholder,  then  that  beholder  Is 
not  helping  to  build  a  bridge  of  understand- 
ing; he  is  raising  ever  higher  the  walls  of 
misunderstanding. 

In  this  time  of  tension  and  trouble.  It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  seek  anew  the  answer  to 
the  age-old  question:  Who  Is  my  brother? 
Perhaps  we  can  begin  by  recognizing  as  our 
brothers  all  men  whose  lives  touch  ours,  or 
who  are  affected  by  what  we  do.  As  our  world 
grows  mcreaslngly  interdependent,  that  sim- 
ple test  must  bring  us  to  the  understanding 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  all  brothers 
are  hostages  to  fate  and  to  each  other. 

Talking  with  students  and  others  these 
past  few  days,  one  central  theme  seems  to 
mark  their  thinking.  There  Is  a  widespread 
belief,  grown  out  of  dlslUtisionment  with  the 
relative  Ineffectiveness  of  numerous  demon- 
strations, that  further  long-term  action  Is 
essential.  People  who  once  spoke  of  marches 
now  speak  of  campaigns.  People  who  were 
once  contemptuous  of  "the  system"  now  dis- 
tinguish areas  where  progress  may  be  made. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  need  to  work  within  that  much-crltl- 
clz^  "system",  and  the  awareness  that  peo- 
ple within  It  share  the  general  goal,  are  grad- 
ually becoming  apparent. 

This  movement  must  be  encoiu-aged  If  It 
Is  to  succeed,  and  If  hope  is  not  to  turn  to 
despair. 

It  was  Lincoln,  I  believe,  who  said  that 
what  Is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politi- 
cally right.  That  profound  truth  Is  a  whole- 
some standard  for  every  citizen  and  every 
politician. 

But  there  Is  another  truth  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  functioning  of  &n  open  society, 
and  one  which  Is  imperilled  when  passion 
and  conviction  merge  Into  self-righteousness. 
That  is  the  insight  which  says,  not  every  dif- 
ference of  Judgment  is  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciple, not  every  political  disagreement  is  a 
dispute  In  ethics.  And  a  nation  which  values 
rational  discourse  will  be  wary  of  transform- 
ing political  Issues  Into  bases  for  moral  con- 
flicts. 

In  a  period  of  Immense  tension.  I  consider 
It  Imperative  that  we  retain  this  sense  of 
balance.  For,  to  the  extent  that  we  lose  our 
ability  not  merely  to  tolerate  but  to  respect 
the  variety  of  political  judgments  which 
complex  problems  evoke,  we  will  Indeed  have 
lost  a  necessary  quality  of  a  free  society.  One 
does  not  advance  toward  humane  objectives 
by  damning  political  adversaries  as  moral 
ogres.  For.  as  the  great  religions  have  taught, 
even  adversaries  are  brethren.  And,  as  sen- 
sible politicians  have  taught,  today's  ad- 
versaries may  well  be  tomorrow's  allies.  Pru- 
dence and  principle  alike  argue  that  the  In- 
temperate politics  of  moral  castlgatlon  Is  it- 
self Immoral  and  ineffective. 

In  the  context  of  the  current  controversy, 
perhaps  I  should  be  quite  explicit  in  apply- 
ing this  doctrine.  I  believe  the  strikes  against 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  were  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  unwise  and  have  ser\-ed  to  un- 
c'ermine  confidence  in  the  Presidents  com- 
mitment to  continue  de-esc.ilatlng  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  doubt  that  such  operations 
will  Improve  prospects  for  negotiation.  I 
think  the  risks  far  outweigh  any  potential 
gains. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  President  and 
those  who  support  his  decision  hold  precisely 
chances  of  a  negotiated  settlement.  My 
contrary  Judgments.  They  believe  the  attacks 
on  the  sanctuaries  will  curb  hostilities  In 
South  Vietnam,  reduce  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  In  the  coming  months, 
facilitate  U.S.  disengagement  and  raise  the 
doubts  about  this  decision  are  exceeded  only 
by  my  prayers  that  the  President's  policy  will 
actually  bring  an  end  to  the  wi\r. 

The  commotion  of  recent  days  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  deeper  consensus 
that  exists  in  America.  That  consensus.  I 
submit,  supports  orderly  disengagement  of 
U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  that 
consensus  which  many  of  us  in  Congress  are 
trying  to  re-assert  by  establishing  firmer 
legislative  controls  over  operations  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Our  efforts  have  already  brought  Important 
commitments  from  the  executive  branch.  We 
are  assured  that  U.S.  forces  will  not  re-enter 
Cambodia  after  July  1.  We  are  told  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  assume  all  ground 
combat  responsibilities  In  their  country  by 
June  of  next  year,  when  American  troops  will 
be  used  only  for  protection  of  remaining  U.S. 
logistical  and  air  personnel.  And  Secretary 
Laird  has  Indicated  that  South  Vietnamese 
forces  will  not  be  spread  so  thinly  that  fur- 
ther withdrawals  of  U.S.  troops  are  impeded. 

Here  at  home,  the  most  encouraging  by- 
product of  this  difficult  experience  may  be 
an  earnest  effort  by  the  Administration  to 
reach  out  toward  young  people  and  dissent- 
ers The  President  and  members  of  his  cab- 
inet have  gained  a  new  awareness  of  the 
need  to  deal  constructively  with  the  views 
and  concerns  voiced  bv  students  and  other 
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critics.  I  am  hopeful  that  more  sympathetic 
communication  can  be  established.  But  the 
establishment  of  national  harmony  and  pro- 
ductive collaboration  will  demand  much  of 
us  all.  We  who  preach  brotherhood,  and  seek 
to  practice  It  in  our  lives,  should  be  the  first 
to  heed  this  call.  Our  country  needs  us.  Our 
children  need  us.  Our  friends  and  neighbors 
need  us  to  show  the  way. 

If  we  would  have  a  better  life,  we  must 
make  a  better  world.  Tonight,  here  and  all 
over  our  land,  that  effort  Is  underway. 

For  In  trying  to  understand  lies  the  germ 
of  understanding.  In  groping  for  unity  lies 
the  path  to  unity.  And  In  seeking  compas- 
sion lies  the  seed  of  compassion  which  will 
flower  Into  the  greater  community  America 
can  be. 


CONNECTICUT  PASSPORT  LOG-JAM 
BROKEN 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
necticut passport  applicants  will  not  be 
meeting  frustrating  delays  very  much 
longer  according  to  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  State  Department  that  all 
first-class  post  ofiQces  in  Connecticut  will 
take  passport  applications  on  a  6-month 
trial  basis  starting  July  1. 

This  action  by  the  State  Department 
represents  the  result  of  years  of  attempts 
to  arrive  at  an  effective  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  In  previous  years  I 
have  tried  to  find  a  legislative  remedy  to 
speed  up  the  passport  application  proc- 
ess, and  I  have  continuously  worked  with 
the  State  Department  OflBce  to  provide 
Connecticut  residents  with  better  serv- 
ice. My  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tions has  held  open  hearings  to  publicize 
the  problem  and  hasten  a  solution. 

In  April  I  wrote  to  former  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  State  Department  Com- 
mittee To  Facilitate  Travel,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  consider  im- 
mediate administrative  action  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  long  and  difficult  legis- 
lative road  to  remedy  the  annual  pass- 
port logjam  experienced  by  Connecticut 
travelers. 

Senator  Saltonstall  assured  me  that  the 
committee  would  have  a  June  report  and 
Executive  action  to  remedy  the  perennial 
crisis  and  I  congratulate  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall and  his  committee  for  adhering 
to  their  stated  timetable. 

In  my  April  letter  to  Senator  Salton- 
stall I  noted  that  the  problem  of  inade- 
quate facilities  for  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports has  spiralled  in  recent  years  until 
it  has  become  a  noteworthy  example  of 
failure  of  Government  to  respond  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  its  citizens,  and  that 
if  prompt  action  were  not  taken,  in- 
terested citizens  would  justifiably  feel 
frustration  and  resentment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
adopted  my  suggestion  for  an  immediate 
administrative  solution  and  I  intend  to 
work  together  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Postmaster  General  to  insure 
that  this  experiment  becomes  a  model  for 
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effective  governmental  response  to  legiti- 
mate citizen  demands.  If  successful  in 
Connecticut  the  program  will  be  extended 
to  the  post  offices  of  all  the  States. 


In  addition  to  the  existing  passport  Waterbury,  New  Haven,  Hartford  Stam- 

offices  in  Connecticut  which  will  con-  ford,    Greenwich,    New   London  '  Willi- 

tinue   to   accept   passport   applications,  mantle,  and  Bridgeport  will  also'  process 

starting  July  1,  first  class  post  offices  in  applications. 


SENATE— Fr/V/ay,  June  12,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Grod,  who  art  knowTi  to  the  pure  in 
heart,  help  us  in  these  troubled  days  and 
changing  times,  to  hold  fast  to  our  faith 
in  Thee.  When  knowledge  is  confused 
and  judgment  uncertain,  lose  not  care  of 
us  though  we  lose  sight  of  Thee.  When 
thoughts  of  Thee  grow  dim  or  pressing 
duties  consume  our  time,  still  hold  us  fast 
and  lead  us  unconsciously  to  do  Thy  v.ill. 
Reassure  us  that  Thou  abidest  beyond 
all  change  and  art  always  better  than 
our  highest  hopes,  greater  than  our  no- 
blest dreams. 

Bless  this  Nation  which  Thou  hast 
given  us  that  discerning  and  doing  Thy 
will  we  may  fitly  serve  Thee  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Russell > . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC.  June  12,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.   James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.   Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  cliair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  11.  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  transact  routine  morning 
business  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


CRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
reports.  President  Nixon  found  fault 
with  Congress  on  yesterday  for  failing 
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to  pass  13  pending  anticrime  bills,  some 
of  which  are  highly  controversial. 
According  to  the  news  reports,  he  said : 
We  will  do  a  better  Job  with  more  legis- 
lation, but  let  us  remember  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies.   It   Is  right  down   there  In 
the   Congress.   They   need   to   provide   those 
tools  for  us  aud  then  we  will  do  the  Job.  I 
think  perhaps  the  major  failure  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  its  failure  to  act  on  any  of 
the  crime  legislation  which  has  been  before 
them  for  18  months. 
This  failure — 

He  asserted — 

will    be    something    that    the    people    will 
remember. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  tlie  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed Presiding  Officer  of  this  bodi', 
who  is  very  much  aware  of  what  goes  on 
in  this  Chamber,  said: 

Unfortunately,  the  Vice  President  con- 
tinued, the  legislation  needed  to  effectuate 
the  President's  anticrime  program  has  not 
been  provided. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  13  major  crime  proposals  ad- 
vocated by  the  administration.  The  total 
number  of  anticrime  proposals  advocated 
by  the  administration  is  20.  The  full  list 
of  anticrime  measures  are  as  follows,  by 
bill  number  and  title: 

S.  2022.  illegal  gambling  control. 

S.  2637,  drug  bill— S.  3246. 

S.  2657,  included  in  drug  bill. 

S.  2601,  District  of  Columbia  court  re- 
organization. 

S.  2602,  public  defender.  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  2869.  criminal  law  revision,  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  2981,  Juvenile  Code,  revision.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  3036,  increase  penalties,  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act. 

Obscenity:  S.  2073,  obscene  mail  to 
minors;  S.  2074,  prurient  advertising; 
and  H.R.  10877,  obscene  mail,  title  n  of 
postal  rates  bill. 

S.  2600,  bail  reform. 

S.  3132.  criminal  appeals. 

S.  952,  omnibus  judgeship  bill. 

S.  2122,  Federal  immunity  of  witnesses. 

S.  2292.  sources  of  evidence. 

S.  1861.  Corrupt  Organizations  Act. 

S.  30,  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969. 

S.  1624.  Wagering  tax  amendments. 

S.  1461,  Criminal  Justice  Act  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  Mansfield  bUl, 
which  provides  an  additional  penalty  If  a 
gun  is  used  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime.  In  other  words,  if  anyone  uses  a 
gun  in  committing  a  crime,  he  will  be 
subjected  to  an  additional  severe  penalty 
over  and  above  the  penalty  prescribed 
for  the  basic  offense. 

The  sentence  for  a  first  offense  will  be 


an  additional  2  to  10  years,  for  a  second 
offense  the  additional  penalty  for  carry- 
ing a  gun  in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
will  be  a  25-year  sentence.  The  sentences 
will  not  run  concurrently  but  consecu- 
tively. This  proposal — which  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously — raises  the  total 
anticrime  measures  to  21. 

The  full  list  of  the  other  20  anticrime 
proposals  advocated  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  action  already 
taken  or  contemplated  by  the  Senate  Is 
as  follows,  by  bill  number,  title,  and 
status: 

S.  2022,  illegal  gambling  control: 
Passed  Senate— 8.  30— January  23,  1970. 

S.  2637,  drug  bill— S.  3246:  Passed  Sen- 
ate January  28,  1970  . 

S.  2657,  included  in  drug  bill:  Passed 
Senate  January  28,  1970.  included  in 
S.  3246. 

S.  2601,  District  of  Columbia  court  re- 
organization: Passed  Senate  September 
19.  1969. 

S.  2602.  public  defender.  District  of 
Columbia:  Passed  Senate  November  21, 
1969. 

S.  2869.  criminal  law  revision,  District 
of  Columbia:  Passed  Senate  December  5. 
1969. 

S.  2981.  Juvenile  Code,  revision.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia :  Passed  Senate  Decem- 
ber 22,  1969. 

S.  3036,  increase  penalties,  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act:  Definite  passage  this  ses- 
sion. Consent  Calendar  item,  no  con- 
troversy. 

Obscenity:  S.  2073,  obscene  mail  to 
minors  and  S.  2074,  prurient  advertising: 
Reported  to  full  conmiittee;  H.R.  10877, 
obscene  mail,  title  n  of  postal  rates  bill. 

S.  2600,  bail  reform:  Hearings  under- 
way ;  administration  had  requested  post- 
ponement until  March  1970  when  it  com- 
pleted its  study  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  by  preventive  detention. 

S.  3132,  criminal  appeals:  Senate  hear- 
ings completed. 

CRIME    Bn.LS    StTPPORTED     BT     ADMINISTRATION, 
ORIGINATED     IN     SENATK 

S.  952,  omnibus  judgeship  bill:  Passed 
Senate  June  23,  1969. 

S.  2122,  Federal  immunity  of  witnesses: 
Passed  Senate  January  23,  1970. 

S.  2292.  sources  of  evidence:  Passed 
Senate  January  23,  1970. 

S.  1861.  Corrupt  Organizations  Act: 
Passed  Senate  January  23.  1970. 

S.  30,  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969:  Passed  Senate  January  23,  1970. 

S.  1623,  wagering  tax  amendments: 
Definite  Senate  passage  this  session. 

S.  1461,  Criminal  Justice  Act  amend- 
ments: Passed  Senate  April  30,  1970. 

Thus,  the  only  two  significant  crime 
recommendations  that  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  are:  First,  the  diffi- 
cult area  of  pornography;  and  second, 
bail  reform — containing  the  issue  of  pre- 
ventive detention. 
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The  postal  strike  and  the  Post  Office 
Committee's  involvement  with  working 
out  the  issues  raised  thereby  with  the  ad- 
ministration caused  the  cancellation  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  obscene  mail  pro- 
posal, but  hearings  and  action  will  take 
place  on  that  measure  very  shortly;  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  *Mr. 
MrGEE>  will  give  this  measure  full  at- 
tention shortly  and  action  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  other  significant  measure  of  the 
President's  package  is  the  bail  reform 
measure  of  the  administration. 

As  was  reported  earlier  this  year,  the 
Senate  committee  was  still  awaiting  the 
administration's  report  euid  statement  of 
position  on  the  difficult  constitutional 
questions  involved  on  that  aspect  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  preventive  detention. 

These  reports  have  now  been  received, 
and  hearings  are  presently  imder  way  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hruska  i  ,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin)  have 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  committee 
must  deal  in  this  area  with  "very  difficult 
constitutional  matters"  and  therefore 
must  proceed  cautiously. 

The  action  of  the  Senate — and  that  is 
my  reason  for  speakmg  today — I  repeat, 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  crime 
legislation  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  on  many  additional  major 
programs  initiated  by  the  Senate  and 
embraced  and  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration, including  the  Mansfield  gim  bill, 
makes  a  record  of  accomplishment 
seldom  achieved  in  any  field  by  any  legis- 
lative body. 

Thus,  for  about  the  fifth  time  this  year 
I  nse  on  the  Senate  floor  to  emphasize 
the  record  of  the  Senate  in  crime  legis- 
lation and  to  try  to  make  the  record 
straight,  that  any  charge  of  dereliction 
of  duty  against  Congress  does  not  apply 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  orig- 
inated and  the  administration  endorsed 
eight  additional  anticnme  measures — 
additional  to  the  13  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration—and the  Senate  has  passed 
ail  of  the  major  proposals,  but  two.  And 
of  the  two  major  proposals  outstand- 
ing—the administration  Itself  has  re- 
quested a  delay  in  proceeding  with  the 
more  significant. 

The  President  has  submitted  his  re- 
quests, the  Senate  has  moved  swiftly  and 
fully  with  these  requests  and  in  reality 
has  added  significantly  to  them. 

The  Senate  has  done  not  its  full  share 
but  far  more — it  has  originated  propos- 
als that  the  administration  has  later 
embraced. 

Whatever  delay  has  occurred  has 
been  caused  by  the  difficulties  recognized 
by  the  administration  and  the  advocates 
of  the  legislation  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional questions  involved.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  date  respon- 
sibly by  the  Senate  has  been  accom- 
plished. Both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the 
Senate  agree  fully  on  this  statement. 


I  want  to  iterate  and  reiterate,  and 
reiterate  again,  that  so  far  as  this  body 
IS  concerned,  on  a  nonpartisan,  bipar- 
tisan basis,  we  have  lived  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  anticrime 
legislation  and  in  drug  control  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  this  record  straight. 
I  want  it  read  in  the  White  House. 
I  also  want  it  read  by  tliose  who  make 
speeches  blaming  Congress  as  a  whole 
for  failure  to  act.  There  are  two  branches 
of  Congress  and  the  Senate  branch  has 
accomplished  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  psissing  anticrime  legislation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  only  one  crime  bill  of 
the  21  proposals — and  none  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  13  proposals — has  t)een 
sent  to  the  President  or  placed  on  his 
desk  up  to  this  time,  but  the  Senate  has 
done  its  full  share,  it  has  achieved  a  most 
remarkable  record  in  the  passage  or  as- 
surance of  Senate  passage  to  date  of  all 
but  two  of  these  proposals.  And  these 
last  two  proposals  are  being  scrutinized 
by  the  administration  and  the  appropri- 
ate Senate  committees  in  an  effort  to 
proceed  responsibly  and  cooperatively  to 
Senate  passage.  It  is  a  record  of  total 
achievement  in  the  Senate  that  has  full 
parallels  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
nxinutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  very  good  points. 

The  Senate  has  done  a  very  good  job 
on  the  crime  legislation.  We  attended 
to  business.  We  got  the  bills  out. 

I  feel  as  he  does.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Mansfield  gun  bill  which  adds  addi- 
tional punishment  for  crimes  committed 
with  a  gun.  It  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  obscenity  and 
pornography  bill  and  the  bail  reform  bill 
which  I  also  would  like  to  see  acted  upon 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  President  has  a  justifiable  concern 
in  getting  crime  legislation  passed.  I  was 
at  one  time  a  senior  assistant  district 
attorney.  I  have  tried  over  10,000  crimi- 
nal cases.  I  know  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience that  the  passage  of  this  crime 
legislation  would  indeed  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  incidence  of  crime. 

If  Congress  has  been  delinquent  in  its 
dealings  with  delinquencies,  it  is  surely 
not,  with  the  sole  exception  of  these  two 
matters,  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate. 

I  say  myself  most  respectfully  and 
without  intending  in  any  way  to  cast  any 
onus  on  the  other  body  that  I  do  wish 
they  would  find  means  to  expedite  ac- 
tion. It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
Senate  takes  the  longest  time  to  act.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  the  other  body  which 
has  not  seen  fit,  for  whatever  reasons, 
to  expedite  some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  in  a  decade. 

The  rise  in  the  rate  of  crime  continues 
to  slow  down,  and  it  has  tended  to  slow 
down  in  the  last  2  years.  The  total  rise  in 
crime  is  incredible.  Not  even  the  rate  of 
the  rise  in  crime  has  slowed  down  in  the 


District  of  Columbia.  For  example,  about 
8  or  10  years  ago  the  number  of  bur- 
glaries committed  a  year  in  the  District 
was  about  5,000  or  6,000.  Last  year  the 
number  of  burglaries  committed  was  over 
22,900. 

The  number  of  homicides  has  in- 
creased multifold  in  the  same  period  of 
time. 

This  is  a  city  ridden  with  crime,  a  city 
where  fear  stalks  the  streets.  And  this 
is  true  of  so  much  of  our  country  today. 
The  reason  is  lack  of  judges,  lack  of 
prosecutors,  lack  of  judges  with  guts, 
and  the  skill  of  counsel  to  secure  an  in- 
finite number  of  postponements  until 
witnesses  die  or  fade  away  or  their  mem- 
ory becomes  faulty  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

It  is  due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
current  bail  laws.  And  there  I  have  to 
plead  to  an  error  of  my  own.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  passed 
that  bail  law,  believing  that  we  could 
protect  the  rights  of  defendants  and  al- 
low them  to  go  free  imder  their  own  cog- 
nizance. 

We  were  wrong.  They  immediately 
abused  that  right.  They  committed  rob- 
beries. They  committed  rapes.  They 
committed  murders.  They  relied  on  the 
lassitude  of  the  courts  and  the  infinite 
ingenuity  of  the  attorneys  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment for  their  first  offenses. 

We  need  these  laws  desperately.  Peo- 
ple wUl  be  killed.  People  will  be  raped. 
People  will  be  robbed.  People  will  be 
burglarized  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and 
tomorrow  and  for  weeks  to  come  for 
every  v,eek  these  bills  are  delayed.  And 
they  are  being  delayed  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

Some  may  think  the  reasons  are  good. 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  good  enough  to 
delay  that  wliich  is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try— men  to  enforce  the  law.  men  to 
prosecute  the  law.  men  to  hold  to  the 
oath  and  obligation  of  barristers  and 
their  responsibilities  for  the  prompt  and 
speedy  action  of  the  processes  of  justice. 
Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied. 
Therefore,  I  do  believe  the  President  is 
entirely  right  in  saying  that  he  is  dis- 
appointed and  that  he  feels  this  legis- 
lation should  be  on  his  desk.  I  think  it 
is  a  deplorable  situation.  But  I  do  not 
blame  the  Senate.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  quite  right  in  his  re- 
marks this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  there,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. We  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  House  in  this  field,  as  well  as  in 
other  fields.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  prior- 
ity we  are  talking  about  now.  There  is 
need  for  action.  And  it  is  about  time  that 
at  least  one  of  the  13  bills  reached  the 
President's  desk,  and  preferably  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Murphy),  because 
I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  his  firsthand 
report  of  his  visit  to  Cambodia.  , 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  was  on 
solid  ground  yesterday  when,  in  remarks 
he  made  to  U.S.  attorneys  gathered  at 
the  White  House,  he  criticized  Congress 
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for  failing  to  approve  of  any  of  the  13 
bills  he  has  recommended  to  deal  with 
crime,  pornography,  narcotics,  and  the 
use  of  explosives.  Congress  deserved  the 
reprimand. 

While  the  serious  crime  rate  increased 
seven  times  as  rapidly  as  the  population 
during  the  1960's,  wliile  the  annual  num- 
ber of  felonies  committed  in  the  United 
States,  actually  doubled  during  that  same 
period,  Congress  not  only  continued  its 
too-Uttle-too-late  pace  in  the  crime- 
control  area,  but  in  most  instances  it  has 
not  acted  at  all.  Between  1960  and  1968, 
burglary  was  up  104  percent,  and  rob- 
beries grew  by  144  percent,  yet  Congress 
has  failed  to  supply  law  enforcement 
officers  with  the  new  tools  required  to 
fight  this  war. 

What  Senator  among  us  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  as  a  result  of  this  prolifera- 
tion of  crime,  our  country  is  bordering 
on  a  state  of  national  paranoia — bolting 
and  double-bolting  oiu"  doors;  arming 
ourselves  to  the  teeth  against  the  unin- 
\'ited,  unwelcome  intruder;  insuring  our 
lives,  our  homes,  our  furniture,  our  cars 
against  the  activities  of  those  who  may 
lay  claim  to  possessions  not  rightfully 
theirs;  scheduling  our  lives  primarily  in 
terms  of  what  will  afford  us  the  utmost 
security? 

We  demand  parking  places  close  to 
our  destinations.  We  avoid  traveling  un- 
accompanied. We  take  office  work  home 
rather  than  stay  late  at  the  office. 
Even  though  many  movie  and  theater 
productions  have  earlier  starting  times, 
we  attend  them  less  frequently. 

At  nearly  every  point  in  our  lives,  all 
of  us  have  had  to  compromise  in  order 
t3  ward  off  the  threat  of  attacks  by 
outlaws.  And  the  scope  of  these  con- 
cessions is  magnified  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  policemen  literally 
are  required  to  ring  the  Capitol  area  to 
protect  visitors,  tourists,  staff  workers, 
and  lawmakers.  Once  a  person  gets  be- 
yond this  protective  circle,  he  enters  an 
urban  jungle  where  survival  is  predi- 
cated either  on  brute  force,  the  most 
deadly  weapon,  or  on  fear  which  eventu- 
ally works  to  imprison  residents  in  their 
own  homes. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  rampant 
crime  and  intimidating  effect  it  has  on 
all  our  citizens  that  Congress'  inaction 
is  particularly  unconscionable.  If  we 
continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  most 
anguished  cry  for  security  and  order, 
we  not  only  undermine  the  success  and 
viability  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government,  which  must  be  responsive 
to  the  electorate,  but  we  also  undermine 
the  rule  of  law. 

There  are  basic  philosophical  conflicts 
among  legislators  over  spjecific  portions 
of  the  administration  proposals.  Most  of 
the  controversies  touch  on  tough  prob- 
lems of  fundamental  rights  and  require 
the  most  searching,  probing,  and  exhaus- 
tive sort  of  debate.  But  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  American  people  can  af- 
ford to  let  these  issues  bng  down  merely 
because  they  involve  tough  questions. 

Indeed,  if  anjrthing,  the  difficulty  of 
the  problems  would  seem  to  speak  for 
the  need  for  even  greater  and  more  con- 
certed debate. 


As  I  understand  it,  this  is  all  the  Pres- 
ident is  asking  for:  Just  to  get  the  bills 
movmg.  But  it  is  a  source  of  embarrass-*- 
ment  to  me,  and  I  would  hope  to  the  rest 
of  this  Congress,  that  the  President  has 
to  keep  chiding  us  into  action  in  an  area 
which  is  the  first  duty  of  the  legislature. 

Fear  of  crime  is  destroying  some  of 
our  country's  basic  human  freedoms. 
The  fact  of  crime  has  already  deprived 
countless  thousands  of  their  lives  and 
their  property.  If  we  recognize  that  the 
function  of  law  is  to  insure  liberty,  I 
would  submit  we  have  never  been  in  as 
great  a  need  of  strong  new  laws  as  we  are 
right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  express  full  understanding  for 
the  frustration  of  tlie  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  at  not  having  received 
the  legislation  and  for  their  comments 
that  Congress  has  not  provided  it.  How- 
ever, I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  differentiate  concerning  a 
matter  in  which  we  have  worked  hard 
and  expeditiously  in  the  Senate  in  mov- 
irig  our  calendar  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration bills,  rapidly  and  expedi- 
tiously early  in  the  session. 

I  would  hope  they  would  distinguish 
between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  very  exJ^editious  schedule  we 
have  maintained  irt-the  Senate  on  crime 
legislation. 

There  are  some  controversial  areas  in 
these  crime  bills,  some  areas  that  cause 
very  deep  concern  as  to  the  matters  of 
human  rights  and  civil  rights.  But  the 
House  ought  to  vote  the  bills  up  or  dowTi 
now  and  put  the  highest  of  priorities  on 
criminal  legislation. 

I  can  say  that  with  deep  feeling  and 
can  refer  to  incidents  that  have  occurred 
on  my  own  staff  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  my  first  2  years  in  the  Senate, 
two  girls  on  my  staff  were  mugged.  One 
girl  had  her  apartment  broken  into. 
Another  girl  had  the  wheels  taken  off 
her  car  in  the  parking  lot.  Two  others 
were  physically  assaulted. 

That  is  an  indication  to  us  that  some- 
thing is  gravely  wrong  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  country. 

Certainly  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  are  putting  the  empha- 
sis that  they  should  behind  this  high 
priority  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  hsten  to  and  heed  the  voice  of  the 
President  now  and  move  this  impera- 
tive legislation  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "President  Assails  Congress  for 
Inaction  on  Crime  Bills." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President    Assails   Congbess   foe   Inaction 
ON   Crime  Bills 

(By  Carroll   Kllpatrlck) 

President  Nixon  &5salle<l  Congress  yester- 
day for  falling  to  approve  any  of  the  13  bills 
he  has  recommended  dealing  with  crime, 
pKjmography,  narcotics  and  the  use  of  explo- 
sives. 

In  a  speech  that  was  a  clear  warning  he 
v/Ul  use  the  Issue  In  the  fall  campaign,  the 
President  said  that  for  Congress  to  faU  to 


act  is     something  that  the  people  will  re- 
niember." 

He  said  he  could  understand  "Congress 
dragging  its  feet  about  some  things"  but  that 
It  should  not  play  "the  political  game"  on 
anticrime  measures. 

The  President  spoke  to  United  Slates  at- 
torneys gathered  in  the  White  House  rose 
garden  and  declared  It  was  time  Congress 
•got  off  dead  center"  and  passed  the  bills, 
most  of  which  he  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

An  hour  later.  Vice  President  Agnew. 
speaking  to  the  same  group  In  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  likewise  criticized  Congress  for 
falling  to  act  on  anticrime  legislation. 

Agnew  said  critics  of  the  bills  have  alleged 
that  the  American  Bar  Associai.:on  opposed 
some  of  them.  Only  one  section  of  the  ABA 
has  voiced  objection,  the  Vice  President  said. 
"TTie  ABA  has  not  yet  spoken." 

He  apparently  referred  to  action  last  week- 
end by  the  ruling  Council  of  the  ABA's 
section  on  criminal  law.  The  Council  does 
not  speak  for  the  whole  ABA. 

The  President  told  the  attorneys  that 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  fight  against 
crime  but  that  law  enforcement  officers  need 
better  tools. 

"I  promise  you  that  if  we  get  the  tools 
from  Congress  we  will  use  them  and  we  will 
reduce  this  rate  of  crime,"  he  said.  "But  let's 
remember  where  the  responsibility  lies:  It 
Is  right  down  there  in  the  Congress." 

He  said  that  "perhaps  the  major  failure 
of  this  Congress  has  been  its  failure  to  act 
on  any  of  the  crime  legislation"  he  has  rec- 
ommended. 

On  other  occasions,  the  President  has  pub- 
licly urged  Congress  to  speed  action  en  his 
anticrime  proposals,  but  yesterday's  was  the 
most  urgent  call  and  the  one  with  the 
strongest  political  overtones. 

"These  are  Issues  that  are  above  partisan 
politics."  he  said,  "and  I  think  it  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  get  off  the  dead  center  on 
which  it  presently  has  been  operating  to  get 
,  .  .  these  bills  down  here  .  .  .  for  signature 
so  that  you  out  in  the  field  can  have  the 
tools  to  do  the  job." 

In  Introducing  Agnew  to  the  attorneys. 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  said: 
"May  I  present  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
President  and  the  voice  of  the  American 
people — the  Vice  President  ' 

Agnew  claimed  progress  In  the  fight  agali^t 
crime  even  though  Congress  has  not  acj^ed 
on  administration  bills.  While  crime  con- 
tinued to  Increase  In  1969,  Agnew  said,  the 
rate  of  Increase  was  down  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years. 

"We  have  also  seen  that  as  a  result  of 
more  police  exposure,  crime  rates  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  declined  for  five  con- 
secutive months,"  the  Vice  President  said. 

But  he  s&td,  "I  don't  believe  I  need  to  go 
into  detail  with  you  about  the  enormity  of 
the  drug  problem,  the  seriousness  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  problems,  and  the 
necessity  for  stopping  the  flow  of  pornog- 
raphy Into  American  homes." 

Agnew  said  that  congressional  action  on 
the  administration  proposals  "Is  imperative." 
In  an  Impromptu  remark,  Agnew  said  he 
was  not  against  dissent  In  the  Senate.  But 
he  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  persons  friendly  to  the  administration 
ask  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  to  com- 
ment on  administration  proposals. 

"That's  like  asking  the  Boston  strangler 
to  massage  your  neck,"  the  Vice  President 
said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  what  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  only  interested  in 
crime  here. 
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This  is  a  nationwide  phenomenon  and 
must  be  faced  up  to  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
quote  one  anecdote.  2  years  ago  I  was 
in  Moscow.  I  arrived  there  at  midnight. 
I  was  not  sleepy,  and  I  inquired  whether 
It  was  possible  to  wander  around  in  the 
Kremlin  and  in  all  the  areas  and  side 
streets  of  Moscow  at  midnight. 

The  answer  was,  "Of  course.  You  are 
not  in  Washington." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  point,  a  professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  received  a  fellowship 
and  moved  his  family  to  London.  When 
I  visited  him.  I  asked  him  and  his  family 
how  they  liked  London. 

They  said  that  they  liked  it  because  of 
the  freedom  that  exists  there. 

I  said,  'What  do  you  mean?  We  have 
more  freedom  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

They  said.  "We  mean  freedom  from 
fear.  We  lived  on  the  South  side  of  Chi- 
cago, and  as  long  as  we  lived  there,  we 
never  let  our  children  go  out  at  night 
alone  to  even  visit  their  friends  in  the 
neighborhood." 

The  professor  said  that  he  would 
never  let  his  wife  go  out  alone  in  their 
neighborhood  in  Chicago  unaccompanied 
at  night. 

In  London,  they  can  go  any  place  they 
want  in  the  night  because  they  have  free- 
dom from  fear. 

Reasonable  freedom  from  personal 
fear  should  be  an  inalienab'e  right  of  all 
Americans.  We  must  have  the  necessan-' 
legislative,  judicial  and  moral  approaches 
to  achieve  this  freedom  from  fear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  And 
we  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans  are  both  par- 
ticipating in  this  effort  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  The  Senate  has  faced  up  to  its 
resixJiLsibility  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
fully  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MURPHY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  this  morning  first  of  all 
to  congratulate  tne  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  for  their  outspoken 
position  on  a  matter  that  is  vexing  till  of 
us.  the  matter  of  crime  in  our  cities.  How 
this  has  come  about  in  the  last  few  years 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us: 
how  to  stop  it  is  of  immediate  concern. 


NATO 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
pleased  this  morning  to  note  a  report 
from  Brussels  that  at  a  meeting  of  NATO 
with  the  defense  ministers  of  European 
countries,  it  was  agreed  that  there  must 
be  more  burden  sharing  of  NATO  costs. 

I  have  for  many  years  felt  that  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  NATO  com- 
mon defense  borne  by  the  United  States 
was  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  a  defense  establishment  in 
NATO  that  is  necessary  and  needed  In 
order  to  preserve  and  defend  the  free 
world,  but  European  countries  have  not 
contributed  a  larger  share  of  the  finan- 


cial burden  as  their  prosperity  and  well- 
being  has  changed  dramatically  in  re- 
cent years. 

This  change  has  not  been  reflected  at 
all  in  the  proportionate  costs  being  borne 
by  European  countries. 

I  have  worked  intimately  with  the 
NLxon  administration  on  this  matter, 
just  as  I  had  with  previous  administra- 
tions. I  have  had  total  cooperation  In 
this  area  by  an  interagency  committee 
that  has  been  set  up  to  analyze  and 
study  the  problem.  I  have  been  rein- 
forced in  my  argument  and  helped  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  administration  in  trying  to 
present  in  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  the  necessity  for  Europeans 
facing  their  responsibility  if  we  are  to 
keep  a  strong  NATO. 

I  note  that  European  defense  ministers 
have  committed  themselves  to  a  larger 
financial  contribution  to  NATO,  which 
will  Involve  a  redistribution  of  the  total 
financial  burden  among  the  NATO  allies. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  call- 
ing for  a  larger  European  share  in  the 
expenses  of  NATO.  The  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  the  $14  billion  a 
year  it  spends  to  support  our  NATO 
commitment.  Europeans  must  pick  up  a 
larger  share  of  the  burden.  I  have  CEilled 
for  Europeans  to  pick  up  the  costs  of 
local  nationals  employed  by  NATO,  costs 
of  goods  and  services  supplied  for  troops 
in  Europe,  housing,  transportation,  fuel 
and  many  other  services.  These  are  items 
that  European  countries  definitely 
should  pay  for. 

European  defense  ministers  reportedly 
will  make  an  offer  to  the  U.S.  Ctovern- 
ment  by  September  on  what  costs  they 
will  pick  up.  I  urge  the  U.S.  Government 
to  remain  firm  and  to  impress  upon 
European  governments  that  they  must 
make  a  substantial  increased  effort  and 
financial  commitment  to  NATO.  Unless 
the  European  effort  increases  dramati- 
cally and  relieves  the  United  States  of  a 
large  share  of  its  financial  burden,  there 
will  still  be  pressure  for  substantial  U.S. 
troop  withdrawals  from  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  entiUed  "NATO  Will 
Cover  More  U.S.  Costs,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  12,  1970, 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NATO  V/iLL  Cover  More  U.S.  Costs 
(By  Richard  Norton-Taylor) 

Brussells,  June  11. — America's  European 
allies  have  committed  themselves  to  a  larger 
financial  contribution  towards  the  upkeep  of 
NATO's  military  strength.  In  an  apparent 
bid  to  forestall  Congressional  pressure  to  re- 
duce tJ  S.  troop  levels  In  Europe. 

This  emerged  today  at  a  NATO  defense 
ministers'  meeting  which  gave  the  go-ahead 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  allied  defense 
in  the  19708.  The  review  will  run  parallel  to 
one  currently  being  done  by  the  VS.  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  NATO  review 
will  concentrate  on  redistributing  the  total 
financial  burden  among  the  alUes. 

There  Is  a  growing  feeUng  In  the  United 


States,  some  25  years  after  World  War  II,  that 
the  European  allies  should  pay  a  greater 
share  of  defense  costs,  specifically  for  the 
300.000  U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 

U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  told 
his  colleagues  today  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  review  completed  by  fall,  In  time  for 
the  administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  due  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  1970. 

Apparently  anxious  to  reduce  Congressional 
pressure  on  the  Nixon  administration,  Euro- 
pean defease  ministers  agreed  last  night  to 
formulate  an  "offer"  to  the  U.S.  by  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Europeans  will  attempt  to  save  money 
by  proposing  common  arms  procurement 
pKjIicles  among  themselves  and  more  efficient 
logistics.  But  both  European  and  U.S.  experts 
believe  that  their  offer  will  have  to  include 
substantially  Increased  military  expenditures. 

Concrete  ways  Europeans  could  Increase 
their  contributions  would  be  through  pay- 
ment for  local  employees  at  U.S.  bases,  as 
well  as  American  Infrastructure  and  equip- 
ment needs. 

These  plans  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
governments'  ability  to  convince  a  European 
opinion  in  no  mood  to  fork  out  more  for 
military  puropses. 

At  today's  meeting.  Laird  again  said  that 
the  administration  had  no  Intention  of  with- 
drawing any  U.S.  troops  from  Europe  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971   (June  30,  1972) . 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Cranston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  D.  Hodgson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Secretary  of  Labor,  which 
was  referred  to  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  70)  authorizing  the 
compilation  and  printing  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Biographical  Directory  of 
the  American  Congress  ( 1774-1970  > ,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
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the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Terminate  Certain 
Oil  Leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  terminate  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  certain  leases 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, offshore  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes  with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Joint   Resohttion   Supporttng   .\   Pahi  and 
Equitable  Settlement  or  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Land  Claims 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  Native  remains  as  he 
has  for  more  than  a  century,  without  title  or 
the  security  It  affords  on  lands  that  he  and 
his  ancestors  have  occupied  and  used  for 
generations;  and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  Native  neither  de- 
serves nor  wishes  to  continue  as  a  'ward' 
of  the  government.  In  a  self -perpetuating 
"second  class  citizenship';    and 

"Whereas  until  the  Native  land  claims  is- 
sue Is  settled,  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  Ala«ka  Native — Indeed  of  all 
Alaska — will  continue  to  be  seriously  Im- 
peded and  diverted  from  Its  rightful  pace; 
and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  re- 
cently approved  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  would  authorize  a  combina- 
tion of  cash  payments,  mineral  royalties  and 
land  selections  In  settlement  of  the  Native 
land  claims: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Alaska  State 
Legislature,  In  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  this  Issue  to  every  Alaskan  citizen, 
strongly  urges  and  supports  a  fair  and 
equitable,  early  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims;  and  l)e  it 

"Further  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Alaska 
State  Legislature  commends  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  their  diligence  In  researching 
the  Native  lands  question  and  their  efforts 
m  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Senate. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Splro  T. 
Agnew,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 
the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  the  Honorable  Richard  B. 
Russell,  President  Pro  Tempore,  U.S.  Senate: 
the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  U.S.  Representative  and 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pol- 
lock, U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 

"ATTTHENTICATlON 

"The  following  officers  of  the  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  resolution. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  101.  was  passed 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Uniform  Rules  of  the  Legislature. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  May  20,  1970. 
"Brad  Phillips, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Betty  Hanifan. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by   the  House   May  28.   1970. 
"Jalmar  M.  Kzrtttjla, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest : 

"Constancb  H.  Paddock. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Keith  H.  Miller, 

"Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixteenth  Ex- 
traordinary General  Meeting  of  Okinawa 
Mayor's  Association,  praying  for  an  early  re- 
moval of  poison  gas  on  Okinawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Chief  Executive,  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
the  chemical  weapons  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  which  are  In  Okinawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SP.\RKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3825.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-929). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance ; 

Edward  F.  Zlgler,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
TreMury;  and 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  and 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
duties  of  great  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity commensurate  with  the  grade  of  admiral, 
for  appMntment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  45  flag  and  general  oflQ- 
cers  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Paul  C.  Huelsenbeck,  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 


Clarence  M.  Hart,  and  sundry  other  cap- 
tains of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Gen.  James  Ferguson  (major  general, 
RegiUar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr.  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President. 
In  the  grade  of  general;  and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  H.  ElUs  (colonel.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Pcwce;  Maj.  Gen.  Sam 
J.  Byerley.  Regular  Air  Force:  MaJ.  Gen. 
Robert  J.  Dixon.  Regular  Air  Force;  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Austin  J.  Russel  (major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  senior  Air 
Force  member.  Military  Staff  Committee, 
United  Nations,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenants 
general. 

Rear  Adm.  John  P.  Welnel,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  serving;  and 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Chalsson,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated  for  com- 
msuids  and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  2,052  promo- 
tions and  appointments  in  the  Army  in 
the  grade  of  major  and  below  and  177 
appointments  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cr.^nston  » .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
orderec^. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

James  H.  Aanenson,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

William  D.  Jones,  and  sundry  persons,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army; 

William  J.  Esmann,  and  Donald  F.  Swanda, 
Jr.,  VS.  Military  Academy  graduates,  for 
permanent  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Charles  L.  Aronstrong,  Jot  Eve,  and  David 
M.  Webster,  platoon  leaders  class  graduates, 
for  permanent  ^pointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Edward  J.  Sandrlck.  Army  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  graduate,  for  permanent 
appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Paul  W.  Thomas,  warrant  officer,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps; 
and 

Thomas  H.  Allen.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 
S.  3951 .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  aUow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  meals  and 
lodging  incurred  while  away  from  home  for 
medical  care;  to  the  CcHnmittee  on  Finance; 
and 
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S.  3952.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emlle 
Georges  Cochand  said  Marjorle  Almo  Coch- 
and.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S  3953.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  to  the  Oommlt- 
lee  on  the  Judiciary 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Ehvin  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  app>ear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  STEVENS : 
S.  3954  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral employees  health  insurance  plans,  to 
require  periodic  open  seasons  and  to  require 
prior  notice  of  changes  of  rates  In  such 
plans:  and 

S.  3955.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
traveltlme  of  a  Federal  employee  on  annual 
;ea\-e.  having  a  post  of  duty  In  a  remote 
area,  be  excluded  from  the  period  of  annual 
leave  granted  the  employee:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stxvxns  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills  appe&r  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3956.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Lagols  Hicks:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   TYDINGS    (by   request): 
S.    3957.   A   bin    supplemental    to   the   act 
of  February  9.   1821,   Incorporating  the  Co- 
lumbian College,  now  known  as  the  George 
Washington    University,    In    the   DUtrlct    of 
Columbia  and  the  acts  amendatory  or  sup- 
plemental thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  &4r   McGEE: 
S.  3958    A   blU   to   adjust  the   pay   of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  McGEE  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Boccs, 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  R.\n- 
ooLPU,  Mr.  Stevsns,  and  ISx.    Yar- 

BOROt:GK  : 

S  3959.    A   bill    to   provide   certain   retire- 
ment  benefits   under   title   5,   United  States 
Code,  for  air  traffic  controllers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  B4r  TYDINGS; 

S.  3960.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to 
use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Ttdincs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rscoed 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3953— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OP  MUSIC  CLUBS 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  national  charter  for  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

Through  the  years,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs  has  provided 
leadership  in  making  the  fine  arts  an 
important  part  of  our  national  life.  Ac- 
tually, the  influence  of  the  national  fed- 
eration is  international  in  scope  because 
it  is  the  world's  largest  philanthropic 
music  organization. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
give  a  Federal  charter  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  would  be  a 
most  helpful  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  in  our  coimtry.  It 
would  mean  governmental  recognition 
for  the  work  of  the  national  federation, 


and.  thereby,  add  to  Its  prestige  and 
strengthen  the  place  of  music  in  our  na- 
tional life,  A  Federal  charter  for  this 
fine  organization  will  not  mean  any  Fed- 
eral control  over  its  activities,  and  it  does 
not  call  for  any  Government  subsidy  for 
its  work.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
simply  give  recognition  to  this  outstand- 
ing music  group,  just  as  the  National  Mu- 
sic Council,  the  American  Sjrmphony  Or- 
chestra League,  and  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  have  l)e€n 
honored  by  Congress. 

I  certainly  hope  this  bill  to  support  the 
advancement  of  music  in  our  society  is 
given  early  approval  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf*.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3953 >  to  incorporate  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    3953 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That   the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  Influence  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  Is  felt  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world; 

(2)  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
has  provided  leadership  In  making  the  fine 
arts  an  Important  part  of  our  natonal  and 
international  life;  and 

(3)  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
Is  devoted  to  encouraging  excellence  In  all 
fields  of  music. 

Sec.  2  Mrs  Maurice  Honlgman,  Dr.  Merle 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  J.  Xnox  Byrum,  Miss  Ger- 
trude P.  Coulfleld,  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Ward,  Mrs. 
Naomi  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Dwlght  D  Robinson, 
Mr.  J.  Phillip  Plank  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Brady; 
and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "corporation"), 
and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  the  powers,  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

Sec.  3.  The  persons  named  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  Incorporators  of  the 
corpwratlon  and  a  majority  of  such  persons 
are  authorized  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  officers 
and  employees,  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  purpose . 

Sec.  4.  This  corporation  Is  formed  for  fra- 
ternal, patriotic,  historical,  and  educational 
purposes;  to  bring  Into  working  relations 
with  one  another,  music  clubs  and  other 
musical  organizations  and  Individuals  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  associated  with  musical 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
maintaining  high  musical  standards;  to  aid 
and  encourage  musical  education;  and  to 
promote  American  music  and  American 
artists  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  nations. 
Sec.  5.  The  corporations  shall  have  power — 
(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 
(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 
(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such   officers,  employees,   managers,  and 


agents,  as  its  business  may  require,  and  de- 
line  their  authority  and  duties; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  In  which  such  corporation 
Is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  the  regulation  of  Ita   affairs; 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the 
carrying  out  of  Its  purposes; 

(7)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  for  at- 
taining the  objects  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  (A) 
governing  the  amount  or  kind  of  real  and 
personal  property  which  may  be  held  by  or 
(B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  real  and  personal  property  by, 
a  corporation  operating  In  such  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
mortgage,  encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpnises  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge, 
or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
laws  or  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  lawful  acts  and 
things  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  corporatlou. 

Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rlghu  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  for  not  more  than  one  year  there- 
after, the  membership  of  the  Initial  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist 
of  those  persons  named  In  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  num- 
ber, shall  be  selected  in  such  manner,  and 
shall  serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  all  funds  of  the  corporation. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  may  establish 
an  executive  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees to  exercise  such  power  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  bylaws. 

Sec  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  Its  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for  such 
term,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed m  such  bylaws. 

Sec.  9  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  at  600  S.  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois.  60606.  or  In  such 
other  place  as  may  later  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors,  but  the  activities  of  the 
corjKJratlon  shall  not  be  confined  to  that 
place  but  may  be  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States  and  each  territory,  poseesslon, 
and  dependency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  deelg- 
iiat«d  agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to,  or  service  upon,  the  cor- 
poration. 

Src.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
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Of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  employee  or  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  executive  board,  or  committees, 
or  be  distributable  to  any  such  person  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dis- 
solution or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  officers  of  the  corporation  or  reim- 
bursement for  actual  expenses  In  amounts 
approved  by  the  corporation's  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  officers,  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  executive 
board,  or  committees.  Any  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  any  officer 
who  partlcli>ates  in  the  making  of  such  a 
loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers,  agents,  managers, 
and  employees  when  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority  or  employment. 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  members  of  the  board  of  directors  as 
such,  shall  not  contribute  t»  or  otherwise 
support  or  assist  any  political  party  or  can- 
didate for  office. 

Sec  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

Sec  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account. 
It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Its  members  and  board  of  directors, 
and  executive  board  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  the  board  of  directors.  The  cor- 
poration shall  keep  at  its  principal  office  a 
record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its 
members  entitled  to  vote.  All  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by 
any  member,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  all  other  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  laws  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla 
applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  and  allow 
or  refuse  to  others  the  use  of  the  name  "Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs",  and  to 
have  and  to  use  such  distinctive  insignia, 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges,  descriptive  or 
designating  marks,  and  w\}rds  or  phrases, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  corporation.  No  powers  or  privileges 
hereby  granted  shall,  however.  Interfere  or 
conflict    with   established   or   vested   rights. 

Sec.  17.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  Augiist  30. 
1964  (78  Stat.  635;  36  U.S.C.  1101) ,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
"  ( 49)  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs". 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved 
to  the  Congress. 


S.  3954— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PLANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  31 


of  the  38  health  plans  offered  to  Federal 
employees  experienced  a  rate  increase 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  most  recent 
open  season.  Since  an  employee  can  alter 
his  health  plan  only  during  an  open 
season,  the  employees  could  not  change 
programs  or  select  the  optimum  program 
after  the  rate  increase.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so  until  the  next  open  season, 
which  will  probably  occur  this  Novem- 
ber. Over  the  past  5  years  four  of  the 
five  major  health  programs  have  in- 
creased their  rates  after  the  close  of  each 
open  season. 

This  situation  is  basically  unfair  to  the 
Federal  employee.  He  feels  he  htis  con- 
tracted for  health  services  at  a  certain 
cost  for  a  period  at  least  until  the  next 
open  season.  Yet  his  rates  can  be  raised 
and  he  can  do  nothing  about  it.  He  can- 
not even  choose  to  take  a  lower  cost  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  revised  rates. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
this  inequity.  The  bill  requires  that  before 
any  incresise  in  health  program  rates 
can  be  put  into  operation,  the  company 
must  give  notice  to  the  employees  having 
the  program  at  least  30  days  before  the 
close  of  the  open  season.  If  such  notice 
is  not  given,  the  company  could  not  raise 
its  rates  until  the  next  open  season.  The 
bill  also  requires  that  open  seasons  be 
held  at  least  once  every  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  clearly 
urgently  needed.  The  next  open  season 
will  probably  occur  within  a  few  months. 
Employees  will  select  health  programs  on 
the  basis  of  existing  rates.  Immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  open  season, 
the  rates  will  be  raised  again,  with  no 
notice  having  been  given  to  the  em- 
ployee prior  to  the  closing  of  the  open 
season.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
tective legislation  at  an  early  date  so 
that  Pedersil  employees,  including  the 
stafT  of  this  very  body,  can  be  protected 
from  this  inequity. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3954)  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employees  health  insur- 
ance plans,  to  require  periodic  open  sea- 
sons and  to  require  prior  notice  of 
changes  of  rates  in  such  plans,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

8.  3954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThtLt  section 
8902  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(J)  No  rate  charged  under  any  health 
benefits  plan  described  by  section  8903  of  this 
title  may  be  readjusted  unless  the  readjust- 
ment Is  announced  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  time  that  all  eligible 
employees  and  annuitants  are  allowed  to  en- 


roll In,  change  their  coverage  under,  or 
transfer  their  enrollment  under,  such  plana." 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
8905  of  title  5,  United  State  Oode,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  An  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled 
In  a  health  benefits  plan  under  this  chap- 
ter njay  change  his  coverage  or  that  of  him- 
self and  members  of  his  family — 

"  ( 1 )  by  an  application  filed  within  60  days 
after  a  change  In  family  status; 

"(2)  at  other  times  (which  shall  be  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  2  years)  and 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Commission;  or 

"(3)  tmder  conditions  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission,  at  other  times 
requested  by  carriers  having  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  all  the  employees  and  annuitants  en- 
rolled tmder  all  health  benefits  plans  under 
this  chapter. 

"(e)  An  employee  or  annuitant  may  trans- 
fer his  enrollment  from  a  health  benefits 
plan  described  by  secUon  8903  of  this  title 
to  another  plan  described  by  that  section — 

"(1)  at  the  times  (which  shall  be  not  leas 
than  once  every  2  years)  and  under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission; or 

"(2)  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  at  other  times  requested  by 
carriers  having  at  least  30  percent  of  all  the 
employees  and  annuitants  enrolled  under  all 
health    benefits   plans   under   this   chapter." 

Sk.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8913(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "time"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "times";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  the  times  so  prescribed  shall 
be  not  less  than  once  every  2  years  or  shall 
be  at  other  times  requested  by  carriers 
having  at  least  30  percent  of  all  the  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  enroUed  under  all 
health   benefits   plans    under   this  chapter." 


S.  3955— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BELL 
RELATING  TO  TRAVELTIME  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  across 
the  vast  land  area  of  my  State  are  scat- 
tered a  number  of  Federal  installations. 
These  include  naval  air  bases  and  radar 
defense  sites,  civilian  weather  stations, 
flight  service  stations,  and  navigation 
aids.  Etoployees  on  these  sites  share  an 
isolation  from  normal  transportation. 
There  are  no  roads,  no  railways,  and 
airlines  are  infrequently  scheduled  to 
allow  these  Federal  employees  access  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Along  the  outer  edges  of  this  country, 
these  employees  and  their  families  may 
have  to  wait  days  until  a  plane  arrives 
to  take  them  to  a  city  with  regularly 
scheduled  service  to  the  "outside."  As  an 
example,  Adak  Naval  Station  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  employs  162  civilians. 
With  their  dependents,  this  group  com- 
prises 400  civilians  who  are  isolated  from 
regular  travel  connectiMis. 

Leavetime  is  a  treasure  for  these  peo- 
ple. Under  the  current  regulations,  leave- 
time  of  Federal  employees  is  consumed 
even  while  they  ai^  awaiting  a  flight 
from  their  post. 

Their  return  to  the  base  is  much  more 
unpredictable.  Precious  amounts  of  time 
must  be  taken  from  their  vacations  to 
find  a  flight  back  to  Adak.  The  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  will  insure  that  Fed- 
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eral  employees  in  all  remote  areas  of  the 
country  will  enjoy  the  full  amount  of 
their  leavetime  away  from  their  isolated 
outposts.  Under  this  bill,  leave  will  not 
include  time  lost  in  travel  from  posts 
more  than  200  miles  distant  from  a  city 
or  town  with  regular  transportation  ac- 
cess to  the  "outside. " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  BuRDicK ) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS  3955)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain traveltime  of  a  Federal  employee  on 
armual  leave,  having  a  post  of  duty  in  a 
remote  area,  be  excluded  from  the  period 
of  anniial  leave  granted  the  employee, 
mtroduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S  3960— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  FINANC- 
ING ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
<^ce  the  Mass  Transportation  Financing 
Act,  a  bill  which  would  allow  States  the 
option  of  using  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  money  for  urban  mass  transit 
needs.  This  measure,  which  I  have  In- 
troduced in  the  past  two  Congresses  with 
Representative  Bingham,  will  help  cities 
to  build  more  balanced  transportation 
systems. 

Our  cities  are  deteriorating  rapidly; 
one  of  the  crucial  causes  of  this  decline 
is  overloaded,  disintegrating,  and  un- 
balanced transportation  systems.  An- 
cient mass  transit  systems  are  decaying 
to  the  point  of  breakdown:  new  systems 
cannot  be  built  or  old  ones  rebuilt  for 
lack  of  funds.  Meanwhile  it  has  become 
Clear  that  automobile  transportation  is 
pathetically  inefficient  for  urban  transit. 
Highways  and  parking  space  take  too 
much  land:  not  enough  people  can  be  fit 
onto  one  lane  of  traffic  on  a  highway: 
air  and  ncise  pollution  are  too  great:  and 
our  city  neighborhoods  are  torn  apart 
by  massive  swaths  of  concrete.  Even 
with  the  present  frantic  highway  con- 
struction, our  cities  remain  locked  in 
daily  traffic  jams. 

It  is  time  to  shift  our  transportation 
systems  in  urban  areas  onto  a  balanced 
basis.  We  need  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, and  we  need  them  now.  Yet  the 
funds  made  available  for  this  required 
change  are  practically  nonexistent. 

This  year  I  was  among  those  who  ad- 
vocated a  trust  fund  for  urban  mass 
transit.  This  scheme,  copied  after  the 
successful  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
recently  established  airport  airways  trust 
fund,  seemed  the  only  way  to  insure  ade- 
quate funding  on  a  long-term  basis.  Un- 
fortunately the  administration  opposed 
the  idea  and  killed  it.  Again  I  tried  to  aid 
those  who  attempted  to  raise  to  realistic 
and  reasonable  levels  the  new  authori- 
zation for  mass  transit,  which  replaced 
the  trust  fund  idea.  Against  administra- 
tion pressure,  we  gain  lost. 

So  our  transportation  investment  re- 
mains unbalanced.  The  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent interstate  highway  system  is  now 


estimated  at  over  $69  billion,  $62.5  bil- 
lion of  which  Is  Federal  funds.  State 
highway  officials  have  rquested  an  addi- 
tional $320  billion  for  highways  for  the 
next  15  years.  In  the  administration's 
1971  budget,  over  two-thirds  of  trans- 
portation funds  will  go  to  highways:  and 
over  a  billion  dollars  will  go  to  airports. 
The  1971  request  for  mass  transit  au- 
thorization— before  any  of  the  inevitable 
cuts  are  made  in  the  appropriation — is 
only  $280  million,  $10  million  less  than 
the  request  for  the  SST.  Thus,  the  short- 
sighted, inefficient,  and  wasteful  im- 
balance in  our  transportation  system  will 
continue  next  year,  unless  something  is 
done. 

My  State  needs  urban  mass  transit 
funds  today — and  these  funds  are  no- 
where in  sight.  Baltimore  is  undergoing 
an  ambitious  tmd  farsighted  renewal.  An 
integral  part  of  tliat  renewal  is  a  $1.7 
billion  rapid  transit  system  which  will 
provide  fast,  clean,  cheap,  and  safe  tran- 
sit in  our  city.  This  farsighted  planning 
and  a  substantial  local  financial  com- 
mitment are  now  forced  into  delays  pend- 
ing adequate  assurance  of  Federal  fund- 
ing. Our  situation  is  only  too  typical. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  our  cities  must  act  to  balance 
our  transportation  funding.  A  simple  way 
of  achieving  this  objective  is  to  divert 
highway  fund  money,  when  it  is  un- 
wanted by  local  authorities,  into  mass 
transit.  This  bill  will  allow  local  officials, 
rather  than  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy, to  choose  the  transportation  they 
want.  And  it  will  provide  a  sure  source 
of  revenue  for  mass  transit.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  seriously  consider  this  ap- 
proach to  balanced  transportation  before 
our  cities  strangle  themselves  to  deatli  in 
monumental  traffic  jams. 

I  realize  that  this  facet  of  the  high- 
way construction  program  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  intend  to  request  the  able 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Senator 
Russell  Long,  to  consider  this  proposal 
as  soon  as  feasible. 

I  have  also  written  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  about  this  bill 
requesting  that  this  idea  be  considered 
during  the  hearings  he  is  holding  in  June 
and  July  on  the  highway  program.  Sen- 
ator Randolph  is  responsible  in  large 
part  for  the  successful  Interstate  High- 
way program,  which  has  brought  untold 
benefits  to  intercity  travel  in  the  Nation. 
As  that  program  reaches  its  completion. 
Senator  Randolph  has  wisely  decided  to 
reevaluate  our  transportation  programs 
on  a  very  broad-ranging  basis.  I  hope  to 
add  to  that  reevaluation  by  pointing  out 
the  need  for  balanced  transportation  in- 
vestment in  our  future.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (3960)  to  permit  a  State  to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway 
tnost  fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass 
transportation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tvd- 
iNGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    695 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mitted yesterday  for  myself  and  for  Sen- 
ators Bayh,  Brooke,  Cranston,  Goodell. 
Hart,  Hatfield,  Mondale,  McGovern. 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Packwood.  Pell,  Scott. 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  to  provide  a  supplemen- 
tal of  $65  million  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  job  program,  as  an 
addition  to  the  $50  million  supplemental 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  this  summer.  The  amend- 
ment. No.  693.  was  proposed  at  page 
19449  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  11,  1970. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  yes- 
terday, $65  million  would  be  added  to  the 
$50  million  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  manpower  and 
development  training  activities  under 
the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

Section  102  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  provides  gen- 
eral authority  for  programs  meeting  the 
manpower,  employment,  and  training 
problems  of  worker  groups  such  as  dis- 
advsmtaged  youth  and  has  been  the  au- 
thority for  regular  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  siunmer  job  program  during  past 
summers.  As  noted,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  itself  recommended  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

However,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
since  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Coi-ps 
summer  program  is  not  explicitly  de- 
scribed under  section  102  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation may  not  "be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  some  existing  law" 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  1  of 
rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

With  this  possibility  in  mind.  I  filed 
yesterday  a  notice  of  motion  to  suspend 
subparagraph  1  of  rule  XVI  in  respect 
to  the  amendment,  which  I  would  make 
in  the  event  that  it  is  determined  that 
full  consideration  of  my  amendment 
would  be  precluded  under  that  rule. 

I  also  indicated  that  I  would  file  an 
alternative  amendment  to  insure  a  vote 
on  this  essential  matter  of  additional 
funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  program  is  not  precluded  by  a 
technicality. 

I  submit  today,  with  the  cosponsors 
who  joined  with  me  in  amendment  No. 
693,  an  alternative  amendment  imder 
which  the  additional  sum  of  $65  million 
would  be  sought  in  the  way  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  work  and  train- 
ing programs  under  part  B  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended. 

Title  I,  part  B  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  expressly  describes  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs  and  has 
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been  the  authority  of  funding  for  those 
programs  since  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  For  example,  the 
basic  regular  appropriation  of  $147,000,- 
000  for  these  programs  for  this  summer 
was  made  available  under  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1970  under  the  total  appropriation  of 
$1,948,000,000  for  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964.  This  program 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  any  additional  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  program  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
administration. 

Mr.  President.  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1969,  enacted  on 
December  30,  1969,  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $2,195,500,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

Accordingly,  tliere  remains  for  fiscal 
year  1970  a  total  of  $247,500,000  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1904.  I  note 
also  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  on  page  22  of  its  re- 
port that  as  much  as  $100  million  of  the 
$150  million  recommended  for  emergency 
school  assistance  would  be  expended  un- 
der authority  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Even  if  that  amount  is 
appropriated  $147,500,000  would  remain 
authorized  but  unappropriated,  and  thus 
available  for  the  appropriation  which  I 
seek  by  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  under  the  rule 
and  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  will  be  printed  and  will  be  on 
the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  695 •  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  5  and  6  Insert  the 
following: 

"ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 

"For  rn  additional  amount  for  work  and 
training  programs  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  $65,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1970: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  not 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  sections  102 
(b)  and  130  of  said  Act." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 970— AMENDMENTS 

amendments   NOS.    698    THROUGH    698 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits,  to  improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon  improvements 
in  the  operating  effectiveness  of  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  WAGE 
BOARD  PAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  1958  and  related  bills,  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
wage  board  employees. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  June  17 
and  18  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  at  1  p.m.  Persons  de- 
siring to  testify  or  to  submit  written 
statements  in  connection  with  these 
hearings  may  arrange  to  do  so  by  con- 
tacting the  legislative  clerk  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, telephone  225-5451. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


PROPOSED  CONTRACT  AWARD  BY 
NASA  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AP- 
PLICATIONS TECHNOLOGY  SAT- 
ELLITES F  AND  G 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In- 
asmuch as  many  inquiries  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  concerning  the 
proposed  contract  award  by  the  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administra- 
tion— NASA — for  the  procurement  of 
applications  technology  satellites  F  and 
G.  I  believe  I  should  make  known  to  the 
Senate  the  actions  taken  jy  the  com- 
mittee in  this  matter. 

The  award  of  this  contract  was  made 
known  by  NASA  on  April  8.  when  it  an- 
nounced that  General  Electric  Co.  was 
selected  for  the  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract for  development,  fabrication,  test, 
and  project  operations  of  the  applica- 
tions technology  satellites  F  and  G. 

Fairchild-Hiller  Corp.,  which  had  also 
bid  on  that  contract.  Immediately  pro- 
tested the  award,  such  information  be- 
ing received  by  the  committee  on  April  9. 
The  committee  took  cognizance  of  this 
protest  immediately  and  foimd  that 
NASA  had  already  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office — GAO — to  review  the 
events  leading  to  the  selection  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  specifically  to 
establish  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
improprieties  during  this  section  and 
whether  or  not  NASA's  established  pro- 
cedures were  properly  followed.  As 
chairman,  I  notified  both  NASA  and  the 
GAO  of  the  committee's  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  requested  that  NASA  keep  the 
committee  currently  advised  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  award  and  that  the  committee 
be  informed  before  any  final  action  is 
taken  in  awarding  the  contract.  I  fur- 
ther requested  that  the  GAO  report  be 
made  available  to  the  committee  im- 
mediately upon  Its  completion. 

The  Administrator  of  NASA  has  ac- 
knowledged these  requests.  He  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  NASA  plans 
no  final  action  on  the  contract  until 
after  the  GAO  has  completed  its  inves- 
tigation and  he  has  designated  a  specific 
individual  In  NASA  to  be  available  to 


respond  as  needed  to  requests  for  in- 
formation by  the  committee. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
indicated  that  its  report  will  be  made 
available  to  the  committee  as  soon  as  it 
is  completed. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  that 
NASA  Is  making  available  to  the  GAO 
all  available  documentation  pertaining 
to  the  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  is  fulfilling  and 
will  continue  to  fulfill  its  responsibility 
to  the  Senate  in  exercising  oversight  on 
this  matter  as  it  properly  should  imder 
the  jurisdiction  given  the  committee 
imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 


SMALL-MARKET  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION BROADCASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Montana  congressional 
delegation  have  been  aware  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  which  have  developed  in 
recent  years  for  the  small-market  radio 
and  television  broadcasters.  Many  of 
these  difficulties  result  directly  from  new 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
regulations  which  attempt  to  apply 
overall  rules  to  the  large  and  small  mar- 
kets. In  my  estimation  this  will  not  work, 
and  the  small  broadcasters  are  going  to 
suffer. 

The  most  recent  decision  is  to  require 
that  television  stations  carry  a  limit  of 
3  hours  of  network  programs  in  prime 
time  evening  hours.  The  penalties  im- 
posed on  small  market  broadcasters  by 
this  requirement  are  quite  severe,  and 
broadcasters  such  as  we  have  in  Mon- 
tana, with  limited  staffs  and  faculties, 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  producing, 
for  local  origination,  up  to  7  hours  per 
week  of  additional  programs  to  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  Commission  by  for- 
feiture of  network  programing. 

This  situation  was  discussed  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  on  May  13,  1970. 
I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

The  Ttt.EVisioN  Critics 

For  years  television's  severest  critics  havi 
been  various  Federal  officials.  The  attacks 
havent  seemed  to  have  any  impact  on  the 
general  public,  since  the  TV  audience  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

Like  other  critics,  however,  the  Federal 
men  don't  think  too  much  of  the  public's 
taste.  So  the  Federal  Communlcatlonfi  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  arrange  high-quality 
programing  for  Americanfi,  whether  they 
really  want  it  or  not. 

At  least  that's  what  the  FCC  thinks  It's 
doing.  It  has  announced  new  rules  to  bar 
the  three  major  networks  from  supplying 
more  than  three  hours  of  programs  during 
"prime"  evening  time,  from  7  p.m.  to  11  pjn., 
to  their  affiliated  stations  In  major  market 
areas. 

Now  It  may  appear  a  bit  silly  to  seek  to 
improve  programing  by  cutting  off  some  of  It, 
but  the  FCC  does  have  a  rationale  of  sorts. 
By  oi>enlng  up  an  hotir  of  evening  prime 
time,  the  agency  reasons,  it  will  encourage 
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more  Indepeadeut  program  producers  to  en- 
ter the  field  With  a  greater  diversity  of  pro- 
gram sources,  the  FCC  thinks,  programing 
will  Improve 

But  will  It?  The  Independent  producers 
are  acUve  now,  though  they  sell  most  of  their 
output  to  networks.  The  independents  are 
businessmen,  just  as  the  network  executives 
are.  and  they  can't  afford  to  Join  Federal 
officials  In  their  Indifference  to  public  taste. 

The  upshot  Is  likely  to  be  that  the  hour 
of  Independent  programing  will  be  no  Im- 
provement but  the  same  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  bad  and  the  mediocre.  How  any  of  it  Is 
rated  will  sUU  depend  a  great  deal  on  who 
IS  doing  the  rating. 

In  a  clumsy  attempt  to  take  account  of 
the  economic  problems  of  smaller  stations 
outside  major  market  areas,  which  cant  af- 
ford to  spend  a  great  deal  on  Independent 
programs,  the  FCC  exempted  them  from  Its 
rules.  Since  networks  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  develop  programming  for  only  those  out- 
lets, though,  the  small  stations  are  hit  like 
all  the  rest. 

Around  the  nation,  then,  the  avereige  level 
of  programing  may  decline.  Congress  should 
cancel  the  foollah  FCC  program  before  it 
starts. 


A  WISE  INVOCATION 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  18. 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broad- 
cast€rs  held  its  annual  convention  at 
Buck  HiJl  Falls  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 

My  good  friend  Roy  Morgan,  of  WILK 
radio  in  WiJkes-Barre,  delivered  the 
invocation. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  can  benefit  from 
his  wise  words,  so  I  ask  tmanimcus  con- 
sent that  the  invocation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion was  ordered  jto  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  we  gather  together  once  again — Your 
servants  in  the  modern  electronic  vine- 
yards— we  pause  .  .  .  not  for  a  commercial 
message,  but  for  this  spiritual  moment  with 
You.  O  Lord 

We  bow  our  heads  in  prayer,  recognizing 
that  as  we  have  tried  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  this  world,  we  have  in  essence 
only  helped  to  contribute  to  them.  Our  com- 
munication has  been  something  less  than 
perfect  both  with  You  and  with  our  fel- 
low men  This  in  all  humility  we  acknowledge 
as  we  ask  Your  forgiveness  for  our  own  short- 
circuiting  of  that  which  is  most  needed  and 
most  desired — a  world  of  peace  and  under- 
standing and  love. 

May  we  ask  You  to  power  all  of  "us  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  cure  the  ills,  sick- 
ness and  weariness  of  this  world  which  Is 
too  much  with  us.  Would  that  It  were  only 
the  gospel — the  good  news  of  Your  teach- 
ings that  we  could  communicate  to  those 
whom  we  serve.  Even  where  we  must  fall 
short,  strengthen  us  to  recognize  the  good 
that  we  can  do  through  our  words — acts — 
and  deeds. 

Lord,  as  we  meet  on  this  annual  occasion 
to  give  thought  to  our  problems  and  to  our 
obligations,  give  us  the  insight  and  the  con- 
cern  to  seek  out  solutions  not  only  to  the 
many  troubles  of  our  own  dally  life  but  to 
the  lives  of  those  around  us.  Make  us  truly 
dedicated  servants  of  Your  word  in  Your 
world.  Amen. 


DELAY     IN 


PASSAGE 
BILLS 


OF     CRIME 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  attacked  the  Congress 


for  delay  in  passing  the  administration's 
crime  bills.  I  wish  the  President  had  been 
more  accurate  and  more  helpful  Instead 
of  launching  this  broadside.  For  as  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Scott )  said  on  March  13,  "Our  record  in 
the  Senate  is  commendable." 

On  June  23.  1969.  the  Senate  passed 
the  omnibus  judgeship  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  House. 

On  September  19,  1969,  December  5, 
1969.  and  December  22.  1969.  the  Senate 
passed  bills  relating  to  public  defenders, 
criminal  law  revision,  and  the  juvenile 
code  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sent 
them  to  the  House. 

On  January  23, 1970.  the  Senate  p€issed 
the  immensely  Important  organized  crime 
bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House. 

On  January  28,  1970,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Controlled  E>angerous  Substances 
Act,  a  major  recodification  and  reform  of 
the  Federal  narcotics  law,  and  sent  it  to 
the  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  has 
passed  12  of  the  14  administration  crime 
bills.  The  two  which  have  yet  to  be  acted 
upon  are  the  pornography  control  bill 
smd  bail  reform.  The  obscenity  bill  has 
been  held  up  by  the  postal  strike  and 
postal  reform,  but  the  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  soon  re- 
sume its  hearings  on  this  subject.  Ball 
reform  is  still  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  where  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  giving  careful  study 
to  the  grave  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  this  bill. 

I  share  the  President's  sense  of  urgency 
in  enacting  crime  control  legislation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  should  move 
faster  but  the  Senate  largely  has  done 
its  job. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  that 
fighting  crime  should  be  above  partisan 
politics,  but  it  is  true  that  Congressmen 
and  Senators  of  both  parties  have  pro- 
found reservations  about  some  of  the 
proposed  drastic  changes  in  criminal 
procedure.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  those  committees  handling 
crime  legislation  that  they  separate  out 
some  of  the  more  controversial  features 
which  are  holding  up  these  important 
bills  and  act  on  the  portions  on  which 
there  is  general  agreement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  criminal  justice  is  the  logjam 
in  our  courts.  Article  6  of  the  Constitution 
guarantees  the  right  to  a  "speedy  trial" 
The  long  delays  in  bringing  accused 
criminals  to  trial  not  only  denies  them 
their  constitutional  rights,  but  it  allows 
many  criminals  to  be  free  to  commit 
more  crimes  while  waiting  for  their  first 
trial.  We  all  agree  that  the  judicial  proc- 
ess must  be  speeded  up.  I  suggest  those 
debating  the  merits  of  such  controversial 
proposals  as  preventive  detention  step 
aside  for  the  moment  and  let  the  House 
pass  the  Senates  omnibus  judgeship  bill 
which  would  provide  for  more  badly 
needed  judges. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  for  mem- 
bers  of  both  political  parties  to  stop  crl- 
tlcizing  the  other  for  delay,  and  to  start 
passing  legislation  upon  which  the  vast 
majority  can  agree. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR   MINORITIES 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  years  much  has  been 
said  about  developing  business  opportu- 
nities for  minorities.  However,  to  this 
date,  very  little  has  been  done  toward 
this  end. 

Roadblock  after  roadblock  has  been 
set  up  to  prevent  black  people  and  brown 
people  from  participating — at  the  owner- 
ship level — in  every  major  industry  in 
this  country. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  industries  in 
the  country  is  the  construction  industry, 
yet  that  industry  remains  one  of  the 
toughest,  if  not  the  toughest,  for  blacks 
and  browns  to  enter. 

Although  numerous  blacks  and  browns 
have  the  necessary  skills  to  establish  and 
operate  construction  firms,  many  who 
enter  the  field  find  the  road  to  success 
very  difficult  if  not  impossible.  This  is 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  inability  of  mi- 
nority contractors  to  obtain  performance 
bonds  from  surety  companies. 

Last  July  I  cosponsored  three  bills  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'  Mr.  Bayh  1 ,  which  were  designed  to  give 
some  concrete  governmental  assistance 
to  minority  building  contractors.  Of  the 
three  bills,  only  one,  S.  2610,  has  become 
law. 

Under  S.  2610,  Federal  projects  such 
as  urban  renewal  projects  are  required 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  uti- 
lize in  the  construction  program  individ- 
ual and  business  concerns  located  in  or 
owned  by  persons  who  reside  in  the  proj- 
ect area. 

Although  this  measure  became  the  law 
of  the  land  almost  6  months  ago,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  not  yet  imple- 
mented the  law.  Secretary  Romney,  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  March,  indi- 
cated that  law  would  be  implemented  in 
the  very  near  future.  However  to  my 
knowledge,  the  implementation  has  not 
yet  taken  place. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation, I  again  urge  Secretary  Romney 
to  make  this  law  a  reality  for  the  minor- 
ity contractors  throughout  the  country 
who  are  struggling  for  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

Under  S.  2611,  which  is  still  pending  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Miller  Act 
would  be  amended  to  provide  that  bonds 
would  not  be  required  for  Federal  con- 
tracts up  to  $20,000.  The  current  level  is 
$2,000. 

The  third  bill.  S.  2609,  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  bill  contains  three  sec- 
tions designed  to  aid  the  minority  build- 
ing contractor.  The  principal  section 
would  allow  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trator to  guarantee  a  surety  against  90 
percent  of  any  loss  up  to  $500,000  result- 
ing from  a  default  by  a  minority  con- 
tractor on  a  small  business  principal  bid 
payment  or  on  a  performance  bond  for 
construction.  The  other  sections  of  the 
bill  are  explained  in  detail  by  Senator 
Bayh  in  the  June  9.  1970.  Record  on 
page  18885. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre),  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  S.  2609  for 
Monday,  June  15,  1970.  I  know  that  the 
hearings  will  be  quite  helpful  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Nation's  attention  the  desper- 
ate economic  plight  of  the  minority 
building  contractor.  This  being  the  case, 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  will  act  promptly 
and  favorably  on  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 


TIME  TO  RESOLVE  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LERS AND  FAA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  current 
pressing  problem  which  has  been  sub- 
stantially obscured  by  other  domestic  and 
international  issues  in  recent  weeks.  It 
is  the  problem  of  air  traffic  control. 

Over  the' past  two  decades  we  have 
witnessed  a  spectacular  growth  in  com- 
mercial tonnage  shipped  and  passengers 
transported  by  air.  Technology  in  air- 
craft design  has,  for  the  most  part,  kept 
pace  with  demands  for  bigger,  letter, 
safer,  and  faster  vehicles.  Unfortunately, 
air  traffic  control,  which  is  the  nerve 
center  of  our  massive  air  system,  has  not 
fully  met  its  corresponding  challenge. 

The  critical  point  we  have  reached  in 
air  traffic  control  is  the  result  of  cum- 
ulative neglect  of  the  system  over  the 
period  of  at  least  a  decade.  Knowledge- 
able predictions  conservatively  forecast 
an  increase  of  30  percent  In  air  traffic 
by  the  close  of  1973.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  obvious  consequences  of  fur- 
ther neglect. 

A  significant  step  toward  meeting  this 
challenge  has  been  taken  by  Congress  In 
the  passage  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act.  However,  this  measure 
will  not  materially  alter  the  current  sit- 
uation for  several  years.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  fimction  with  the  facilities, 
equipment,  and  persormel  as  they  are 
now  constituted. 

Knowledge  of  the  inadequacies  of  our 
air  traffic  system  first  burst  dramatically 
upon  a  complacent,  iminf  ormed  public — 
and  Congress  too.  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
in  the  summer  of  1968  when  air  travel 
was  virtually  brought  to  a  halt  by  an  ar- 
tificially induced  crisis.  This  demonstra- 
tion, precipitated  by  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller's program  termed  "Operation  Air 
Safety,"  was  designed  to  spotlight  the 
problems  of  the  system  and  to  specifically 
express  the  controller's  grievance  with 
the  role  they  were  forced  to  play  in  its 
operation. 

The  FAA  responded  with  a  substantial 
pay  increase  for  controllers  in  Decem- 
ber 1968.  Since  wages  were  not  a  prime 
consideration  with  the  controllers,  this 
move  contributed  little  to  settling  the 
discontent. 

On  August  8,  1969,  Department  of 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe,  took  an 
important  and  commendable  step  to- 
ward a  true  confrontation  with  the  total 
problem.  On  that  date  he  appointed  a 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  "Air  Traf- 


fic Controller  Career  Committee."  The 
committee,  with  John  J.  Corson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Fry  Consultants.  Inc. 
as  its  chairman,  and  comprised  of  an 
equally  distinguished  panel  of  seven 
members  with  expertise  in  the  areas  of 
aviation,  aviation  medicine,  air  traffic 
control,  civil  sernce  administration, 
labor  relations,  and  public  administra- 
tion, was  given  the  broad  charge  to  in- 
quire into  various  aspects  of  the  air  traf- 
fic controller  career. 

The  committee  did  its  job  well.  Its  re- 
port, which  was  published  in  Januaiy 
1970,  is  not  only  a  comprehensive,  im- 
biased  study  of  the  entire  air  traffic  sys- 
tem, it  also  offers  definitive  guidelines 
for  solving  the  problems  which  it  im- 
covered.  However,  to  my  knowledge,  lit- 
tle h&s  been  done  to  implement  the  re- 
port's recommendations.  Recent  devel- 
opments in  the  area  of  air  traffic  em- 
ployee/management relations  strongly 
suggest  that,  at  least  the  portion  deal- 
ing with  this  vital  subject,  is  being  totally 
ignored. 

The  report  places  great  stress  on  what 
it  refers  to  in  unequivocal  language  as, 
"Unprecedented  strife  between  organized 
controllers  and  FAA's  management." 
This  theme  is  given  major  attention 
throughout  the  report  and  emerges  as 
the  central  issue.  Several  quotations 
from  the  report  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point: 

The  committee  found  that  employee/man- 
agement relations  within  PAA  are  In  a  state 
of  extensive  disarray,  due  to  ineffective  In- 
ternal communications,  to  failure  on  the  part 
of  FAA  management  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  role  of  employee  organizations  .  .  . 

FAA  cannot  now  command  the  full  sup- 
port of  many  members  of  the  work  force  in 
its  terminals  and  centers.  Indeed,  members 
of  this  committee  have  never  previously  ob- 
served a  situation  In  which  there  is  as  much 
mutual  resentment  and  antagonism  between 
management  and  its  employees. 

No  single  cause  accounts  for  this  crisis 
In  the  relation  between  FAA's  management 
and  the  organizations  representing  its  em- 
ployees. Yet  our  observations  suggest  that 
among  the  most  important  Is  the  failure 
of  FAA's  management  at  all  levels  to  triSy 
understand  the  role  of  the  employee  organi- 
zations and  to  accept  them  as  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  hoi>efuUy  as  collaborators  In 
building  understanding,  satisfaction,  and  an 
esprit  dcorps.  They  have  tended  to  deal  with 
unions  reluctantly  and  at  arms  length.  Many 
FAA  managers  seem  to  pay  Upservlce  to  the 
role  of  labor  organizations  but  view  any 
criticism  by  union  representatives  as  dis- 
loyal conduct. 

Though  the  report  dwells  in  greater 
detail  on  management  failures  in  this 
critical  area,  it  does  not  absolve  the  con- 
trollers of  responsibility  due  to  the  role 
their  organization,  the  Professional 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization — 
PATCO — has  played  in  perpetuating  the 
atmosphere  of  tension.  It  states: 

Regardless  of  how  FAA  responded  to 
PATCO.  that  organization  has  resorted  to 
tactics  that  were  designed  to  maximize  its 
exposure  In  the  press  and  television  and 
exacerbate  Its  relationship  with  FAA's  man- 
agement. Its  choice  of  tactics,  the  Intem- 
perate and  lrresF>onslble  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  much  of  Its  correspondence 
and  public  utterances,  and  its  constant  re- 
sort to  personal  attacks  have  continued  to 
fuel  the  fire. 


It  was  in  this  climate  of  distrust,  strain, 
and  imchecked  emotions  that  we  left  the 
decade  of  the  1960's,  in  which  a  majority 
of  our  air  traffic  problems  were  produced, 
and  entered  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  a 
continuing  discontent  of  the  controllers 
quickly  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  nationwide  "sick-out"  in  the  month  of 
March.  Hundreds  of  controllers  called  in 
that  they  were  too  ill  to  report  for  work. 

A  crisis  of  great  proportions  quickly 
developed.  The  FAA  prevented  a  total 
shutdown  of  the  system  by  the  devise  of 
limiting  traffic  to  intensity  levels  which 
could  be  safely  handled  with  a  limited 
staff  made  up  of  controllers  who  were  not 
"sick"  and  management  persormel.  The 
FAA  sought  and  obtained  injunctive 
relief  compelling  the  controllers  to  re- 
turn to  work. 

I  have  not  enimierated  the  specific 
grievances  of  the  controllers.  They  are 
well  defined  and  substantiated  by  the 
Corson  report.  That  they  are  real  and 
not  imagined  is  best  iUustrated  by  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judge  Hart  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  stated  in  this 
matter,  which  was  before  his  court,  that 
the  controllers  acted  after  "extreme 
provocation";  and  Federal  District  Judge 
Judd  of  New  York,  who  stated  in  denying 
the  imposition  of  penalties  on  individual 
controllers,  that  it  would  be  "inequitable 
in  view  of  the  evidence  suggesting  that 
ineptness  of  the  FAA  was  a  major  factor 
in  leading  to  the  work  stoppage." 

In  view  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  of 
the  controller  function  in  our  air  traffic 
system  and  the  unchallenged  implication 
of  FAA  management  policies  as  a  factor 
contributing  to  the  chaotic  current  situa- 
tion, it  would  app>ear  reasonable  that 
conciliation  between  the  principals 
should  be  the  next  order  of  business.  This 
has  not  been  the  ctise. 

In  the  17  jurisdictions  where  this  mat- 
ter has  been  taken  before  the  Federal 
courts,  aU  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  controllers  have  been  temporarily 
prohibited.  In  areas  where  the  power  of 
the  Federal  court  has  not  been  Invoked,  a 
pattern  of  harsh  retribution  has  devel- 
oped. In  my  State  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
two  principal  airport  facilities  of  Milwau- 
kee and  Madison  dismissal  notices  have 
been  served  on  six  controllers  and  sus- 
pension notices  on  an  additional  14. 

Judge  Judd,  in  the  case  involving  the 
New  York  controUers,  noting  that  other 
jurisdictions  had  prohibited  the  FAA 
from  suspending  the  men  who  returned 
to  work,  stated: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  in  New  York 
should  have  the  same  rights  as  those  In  other 
states. 

Yet  the  FAA  has  been  systematically 
proceeding  with  disciplinary  fictions 
wherever  court  orders  do  not  si>eciflcally 
protect  the  controllers. 

A  second  parallel  pattern  of  harass- 
ment has  been  put  into  effect  across  the 
country.  Even  though,  as  the  Corson  Re- 
port clearly  points  out,  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  qutillfied  controllers,  PAA 
management  htis  removed  large  numbers 
of  controllers  whom  It  considers  the  insti- 
gators of  the  unrest — in  most  cases  there 
are  PATCO  officers — from  traffic  work. 
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These  highly  skilled,  high  salaried  men 
have  been  reassigned  to  menial,  irrele- 
vant, and  sometimes  degrading  functions 
where  they  can  be  kept  separated  from 
the  other  members  of  the  work  force. 
Judge  Judd  speaks  to  this  point: 

I:  seems  to  me  rather  Incongruous  In  the 
case  for  the  Government  to  ask  the  Court 
to  compel  the  defendants  to  return  to  work 
and  then  immediately  transfer  them  to  dif- 
ferent Jobs  and  serve  notice  of  Intention  to 
discharge.  I  said  on  AprU  13th  that  If  the 
United  S.ates  of  America  seeks  equity.  It 
can  be  compelled  to  do  equity.  The  complaint 
in  the  Government  action  asks  that  these 
men  be  directed  to  resume  their  normal  em- 
ployment. If  I  thought  they  were  not  going 
to  be  put  to  work  I  would  have  hesitated 
before  ordering  them  back. 

This  development  raises  the  question 
as  to  just  how  important  a  role  the  con- 
troller plays  in  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. The  Corson  report  states: 

In  this  naUon's  rapidly  growing  air  trans- 
port system,  the  Journeyman  controller  has 
been  forced  to  compensate  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  other  elements  nf  the  system  as  air 
traifi':  has  grown — for  the  lack  of  or  ineffi- 
cient design  of  airport  runways,  for  the  In- 
adequacy of  equipment,  and  for  the  lack  of 
resources  that  would  provide  more  efficient 
equipment  ai^d  a  fuller  compliment  of  con- 
trollers. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  Again 
turning  to  the  Corson  report: 

AU  that  Is  now  known  of  air  trafBc  tech- 
n  liigy  mrtkes  It  clear  that  the  effectiveness 
of  air  traffic  control  will  depend  at  least 
until  the  1980's  ufxsn  the  effectiveness  of  the 
controller  themselves. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  obvious  desper- 
ation which  drove  this  unique  group  of 
public  employees  to  the  point  where  they 
have  twice  within  a  short  span  of  time 
placed  their  relatively  high  paying  ca- 
reers in  jeopardy.  There  is  no  other  pos- 
sible employer  for  these  men  if  they  are 
excluded  from  Federal  service.  Their 
careers,  in  many  cases  spanning  20  years 
aiid  more,  will  end  abruptly.  And  their 
skills,  which  are  so  critically  needed  to- 
day— and  most  assuredly  will  be  an  even 
more  precious  commodity  in  the  pro- 
jected future — will  be  lost  to  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  present 
tense  situation  and  establish  stable  and 
amicable  management  employee  rela- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Hart>,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  MoNTOYA>.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr  Proxmire).  and  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe,  recommending  con- 
sideration of  these  steps.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved. 
would  like  to  associate  himself  with  these 
recommendations. 

First.  Equity  would  seem  to  require 
that  those  controllers  who  now  face  dis- 
missal or  suspension  should  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  by  way  of  adminis- 
trative relief  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  successfully  won  this  protec- 
tion through  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  the  17  jurisdictions  where 
this  matter  has  been  heard.  The  prec- 
edent in  these  actions  strongly  indicates 
that  such  relief  would  be  granted,  should 


the  controllers  in  each  Individual  Federal 
jurisdiction  pursue  that  legal  course.  To 
paraphrase  Judge  Judd,  the  controller, 
nationwide,  should  have  the  same  rights 
as  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  won  Federal  court  protection  in  the 
17  largest  cities.  To  require  each  local 
group  to  pursue  this  relief  individually 
will  prove  nothing.  It  appears  the  grant- 
ing of  it  would  be  pro  forma.  It  would 
thus  place  an  unnecessary  financial 
burden  on  the  controllers,  and  an  avoid- 
able burden  on  the  Federal  court  system, 
and  would  only  serve  to  drive  the  con- 
trollers and  management  further  apart. 

Second.  The  history  of  employee-man- 
agement relations  within  the  structure 
of  our  air  trafiQc  system  over  the  past  2 
years  dictates  that  the  only  possible  hope 
of  future  tranquility  lies  in  the  granting 
of  a  general  amnesty  to  the  controllers 
for  their  actions  during  the  sick-out. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  both  sides  to 
the  dispute  must  share  responsibility  for 
the  present  situation.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Corson  report  and 
Federal  court  dicta. 

If  the  hundreds  of  men  currently  un- 
der orders  of  dismissal  are  actually  dis- 
missed, a  service  which  is  now  thousands 
of  men  short  will  unquestionably  suffer 
further  deterioration. 

Another  im.portant  consideration  is 
the  morale  factor  within  the  service. 
How  can  we  hope  to  rebuild  esprit 
d  corps  as  suggested  in  the  Corson  re- 
port, among  those  who  remain  in  the 
service  on  the  heels  of  such  massive  re- 
taliation? It  cannot  be  done  in  my  judg- 
ment. Threats  of  widespread  resigna- 
tions, if  this  occurs,  are  now  heard  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  system. 

Furthermore,  we  must  consider  the 
effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  proposed 
dismissals  on  the  men  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  would  not  merely  be 
discharged.  Since  the  FAA  is  the  only 
employer  requiring  their  services,  they 
would  be  effectively  denied  employment 
in  the  profession  which  they  have  chosen 
as  their  life's  work. 

Third.  On  January  17,  1962.  President 
Kennedy  issued  Executive  Order  10988, 
wliich  recognized  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment employees  to  form  and  join  labor 
unions  and  to  bargain  collectively.  A 
number  of  organizations  were  formed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  They 
have  historically  met  with  stiff  resistance 
from  the  FAA.  which  preferred  to  deal 
with  'professional  societies."  It  openly 
advocated  the  promotion  of  these  socie- 
ties through  the  issuance  of  a  formal 
management  policy,  Order  1210.7,  title, 
"FAA  Relationships  with  Professional 
Societies."  According  to  the  Corson  Re- 
port: 

The  order  is  an  Irritant  to  many  union 
members  and  Is  viewed  by  them  as  a  delib- 
erate management  action  to  assist  ATCA 
and  NAATS  (profeeslonal  societies)  In  the 
competition  for  controller  membership. 

The  PAA  should  pay  heed  to  one  of 
the  major  messages  of  the  Corson  Re- 
port and  form  a  "constructive  and  har- 
monious working  relationship  with  such 
employee  organizations  as  may  represent 
employees." 

The  report  outlines  an  extensive  series 


of  recommendations  for  accomplishing 
this  goal  through  use  of  President 
Nixon's  Executive  Order  11491.  These 
recommendations  should  be  adopted  at 
an  early  date.  PATCO.  which  represents 
a  majority  of  the  active  controllers,  has 
restructured  its  organization  to  conform 
w;th  the  operation  of  this  new  Order. 

Fourth.  The  FAA  and  the  employee 
organizations  have  been  furnished  with 
an  impressive  blueprint  for  harmony  and 
improvement  of  the  service  in  the  Cor- 
son Report.  A  panel  consisting  of  man- 
agement, labor  and  others  with  relevant 
areas  of  expertise  should  evaluate  this 
document  and  put  into  practice  those 
recommendations  which  will  improve  the 
air  traffic  service  and  restore  tranquil 
employee,  management  relations. 

Both  management  and  the  controllers 
seek  the  same  goals  of  a  safer  and  more 
efficient  air  traffic  system.  This  can  only 
be  achieved  in  an  atmosphere  of  full  co- 
operation and  mutual  respect.  The  Amer- 
ican public  stands  to  be  the  prime  loser 
if  equity  and  commonsense  do  not  pre- 
vail. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  In  today's 
Washington  Post  column  by  Marquis 
Childs,  an  attempt  is  made  to  label  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  "pohtical  byplay." 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Childs  has  missed  the 
point  of  this  now-defeated  measure. 

During  the  debate  on  my  amendment, 
it  was  charged  that  its  adoption  would 
give  rise  to  false  hopes  by  relatives  of  our 
servicemen  missing  or  held  captive  by  the 
Communist  forces.  At  that  time  I  asked 
the  proponents  of  Cooper-Church  what 
was  the  matter  with  giving  hope  to  the 
loved  ones  of  the  missing  and  captured. 
For  it  would  be  hope  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  not  going  to  abandon  his  concern 
for  the  lives  of  every  American  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  would  be  hope  founded  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional duty  to  protect  American 
forces  no  matter  where  they  are. 

No,  it  was  not  a  politically  motivated 
amendment.  Nor  did  it  in  any  way  make 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  pawns  in 
a  political  byplay.  Rather,  it  sought  to 
preserve  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  to  protect  Americans  in  the 
field,  and,  at  the  same  time,  support  by 
whatever  method  possible  the  return  of 
the  countless  number  of  Americans  held 
prisoner  by  the  Communist  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Childs'  column  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Plight  of   1.400   Missing  in  Wab  Tops 

Frustration  in  America 

(By    Marquis    Childs) 

In  frustration  and  sheer  despair  no  aspect 
of  the  Indochina  war  compares  with  the 
plight  of  the  1,400  or  more  Americans  missing 
in  action  and  their  wives  and  families.  Some 
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wives  have  gone  four — even  five — years  with- 
out knowing  whether  their  husbands  are 
dead  or  alive. 

Efforts  to  exploit  this  grief  for  the  larger 
obejctlves  of  America's  dilemma  In  the  war 
have  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  put  the 
families  of  these  hapless  men  in  a  political 
role.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  this  has  been 
by  choice  of  the  wives.  They  have  wanted  to 
get,  by  any  means  possible,  at  the  very  least 
word  of  the  fate  of  their  husbands. 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan  )  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  military  appropriations 
bin  that  was  the  most  open  Invitation  thus 
far  to  tie  a  political  Issue  to  the  plight  of 
the  prisoners.  As  a  counter  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  he  proposed  that  any 
leg'.saltlve  restrictions  on  the  President's 
right  to  order  future  military  operations  In 
Cambodia  would  be  forblddeix  so  long  as 
American  prisoners  were  held  In  Cambodia. 
The  Dole  amendment  was  defeated.  54  to  36, 
with  15  Republicans  joining  39  Democrats 
to  vote  against  It.  One  reason  was  the  con- 
viction that  the  amendment  did  make  the 
captives  pawns  In  a  political  byplay. 

Repeated  attempts  by  a  variety  of  means 
to  get  information  about  the  prisoners  have 
brought  only  minimum  results.  A  number  of 
wives  have  gone  to  Paris  and  other  European 
capitals  to  put  their  case  to  Communist  rep- 
resent.itives.  While  In  most  instances  they 
have  been  received  politely,  they  have  been 
told  nothing. 

On  the  Meet  the  Press  program  Sweden's 
Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  was  pressed  hard 
to  say  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  through 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  In  Stock- 
holm about  the  prisoners  of  war.  Palme  said 
that  of  60  appeals  put  up  to  him  he  had 
received  replies  In  14  cases.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  names  of  several  men  whose  fate 
had  already  been  made  known. 
^  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  wanted 

3  to   avoid    making   the   prisoners   a   political 

X  Issue  and  keep  It  on  the  humanitarian  plane. 

Hanoi  Is  a  signatory  of  the  covenant  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  covering  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  holds  that  the  men 
they  have  taken  are  war  criminals  end. 
therefore,  not  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  never  formally  declared  war  Is  at  least 
a  technical  consideration  In  the  status  of 
these  victims  of  the  long  conflict. 

It  goes,  however,  much  deeper  than  that. 
Individual  human  life  has  nothing  like  the 
same  value  in  Asia  that  It  has  In  the  West. 
And  the  ruthless  drive  of  the  doctrinaire 
Communist  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  this 
difference  In  values.  Then,  too.  there  Is  the 
deep  bltterneee  generated  by  the  suffering 
of  the  civilian  population  from  long  years 
of  bombing  In  the  two  Vletnams.  The  last 
l6  part  of  the  fearful  heritage  that  peace 
Is  not  likely  soon  to  erase. 

State  Department  officials  who  talked  with 
Palme  were  impressed  by  his  sincerity  and 
by  the  realism  of  his  efforts  to  get  more 
Information  out  of  Hanoi.  Under  the  pris- 
oners-of-war  convention  Sweden  could  pro- 
pose the  Internment  until  the  end  of  the 
war  of  sick  and  wounded  men.  Given  the 
adamant  stand  of  Hanoi,  that  seems  a  re- 
mote possibility.  The  grim  reality  appears  to 
be  that  these  unfortunate  men  will  not  be 
released,  granted  they  have  survived  the  rig- 
ors of  their  captivity,  until  there  is  a  negoti- 
ated peace. 

The  most  spectacular  effort  to  Improve 
their  condition  and  discover  whether  they 
were  living  or  dead  came  from  H.  Ross  Perot, 
the  Texas  billionaire.  Just  before  Christmas 
he  was  turned  back  attempting  to  deliver 
canned  Christmas  dinners  to  1.400  prisoners. 
An  attempt  to  deliver  the  dinners  and  other 
gifts  for  the  captives  by  way  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  also  frustrated  when  Perot  was 
denied  permission  to  fly  to  Moscow. 


Intelligence  sources  report  that  Hanoi  was 
rather  Impressed  by  Perot's  endeavor.  Here 
was  a  capitalist,  one  of  the  men  who  In  the 
Communist  concept  rule  America,  rather 
than  a  bureaucrat  or  an  "Impwriallst  lackey." 
On  his  own  Initiative  he  was  trying  to  do 
something  for  his  countrymen.  Although  the 
Christmas  spectacular  had  its  fanciful  as- 
pects. It  did  help  to  focus  attention  on  vic- 
tims of  the  war  whose  condition  has  so 
long  been  concealed  by  the  bamboo  curtain. 

When  the  cultural  capital  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Hue.  was  overrun  In  the  Tet  offensive 
of  1968,  20  Americans  were  taken.  Fifty  days 
after  their  capture,  two.  both  women,  Dr. 
Marjorle  Nelson  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  Sandra  Johnson  of 
the  International  Voluntary  Services,  were 
released.  They  reported  then  that  the  others, 
Including  Phillip  Manhard.  an  AID  official, 
were  alive.  It  Is  the  frustrating,  continuing 
uncertainty  that  Is  hardest  to  bear  for  those 
who  have  no  recourse  but  to  wait  and  hope. 


THE  COSTS  OF  DEFOLIATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Nobel  laureate.  Prof.  George 
Wald,  has  been  an  outspoken  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  humane  use  of 
technology.  In  a  guest  editorial  published 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  June  6,  Pro- 
fessor Wald  discussed  defoliation  and 
the  use  of  herbicides  by  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.  He  pointed  out  that  the  civil- 
ian segment  shares  responsibility  for  the 
military's  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

One  of  the  most  serious  costs  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare.  Professor 
Wald  said,  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
"spectators,"  the  people  back  home.  He 
said  further: 

Total  war  Is  altogether  depraved  and  bru- 
talizing. It  leaves  one  nothing  with  which  to 
continue.  The  vanquished  are  hardly  more 
injured  than  the  rtctors.  Even  the  spectators 
are  maimed  Irretrievably.  For  they  grow  used 
to  the  atrocities  and  cease  to  respond,  and 
so  forgo  their  common  humanity. 

Observing  the  violence  which  has 
emerged  in  our  country  and  which 
threatens  our  institutions,  one  can  only 
give  assent  to  Professor  Wald's  insight. 

I  ask  unanimeus  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Wald's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  June  6,  1970] 
The  Leaves  Fall,  the  Blood  Flows 

During  World  War  I,  all  Americans  learned 
the  German  word  Schrecklichkett — fright- 
fulness.  We  were  told  that  Schrecklichkeit 
was  a  deliberate  aspect  of  German  military 
policy.  Its  point  was  to  direct  mllltarj*  opera- 
tions In  large  part  against  civilians — to  ter- 
rorize and  starve  civilian  populations  In  the 
theater  of  war.  All  Americans  felt  that  civili- 
zation needed  to  be  defended  against  such 
practices. 

It  is  hard  for  Americans  to  realize  that  our 
own  Armed  Poroes  now  pursue  such  policies 
It  Is  now  we  who  practice  frightfulness.  In 
our  present  methods  of  warfare,  civilians  are 
among  the  principal  victims.  Our  operations 
are  not  Intended  to  spare  them,  and  the 
civilians,  of  covirse,  most  often  lack  the 
means  of  self-defense. 

If  our  Department  of  Defense  or  our  Armed 
Forces  at  present  exercise  any  restraints  In 
the  procedures  and  weapons  they  hav»  pre- 
pared for  use,  on  the  grounds  of  humanity 


or  sparing  non-combatants.  I  would  be  happy 
to  know  of  them.  There  still  seems  to  be 
some  compunction  about  shooting  civilians 
whUe  looking  at  them;  a  number  of  soldiers 
and  ex-soldiers  are  about  to  be  court-mar- 
tialed for  allegedly  having  done  that.  But  If 
noncombatants  are  killed  from  the  air,  or 
with  artillery,  or  by  some  indirect  means  so 
that  they  are  not  visibly  and  Individually 
identifiable  as  civilians,  that  seems  altogether 
acceptable. 

However,  the  military  mustn't  be  blamed 
for  all  of  this.  Much  of  It  was  started  and 
Is  fostered  by  civilians. 

Our  use  of  defoliation  and  herbicides  In 
Vietnam  Is  a  case  In  point.  A  major  change 
In  U.S.  policy  occurred  In  November  1955, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilbur  M. 
Brucker  approved  the  report  of  a  civilian  ad- 
visory committee  that  urged  the  development 
of  Instruments  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  warfare  "to  the  fullest  extent 
the  human  mind  can  encompass"  {The  New 
York  Times,  November  7.  1955).  That  deci- 
sion marked  the  beginning  of  our  modern 
CBW  establishment.  In  the  fifteen  years 
since  the  CBW  community  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  In  fulfilling  this  program  to 
the  letter. 

At  the  heart  cf  the  American  system  is 
civilian  control  of  the  military.  Among  the 
major  Instruments  of  that  control  should  be 
the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Those 
committees,  however,  rather  than  restrain- 
ing the  military,  goad  them  on,  particularly 
In  the  expendittire  of  military  equipment  and 
funds,  and  In  the  expansion  of  defense  con- 
tracts. As  the  whole  world  looks  with  hope 
to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  in  Vienna,  Representative  L  Mendel 
Rivers  (D-SC),  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  calls  those  talks 
a  meaningless  exercise  (the  Times,  April  29, 
1970).  So.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  blame  these 
things  entirely  on  the  military. 

Always  the  excuse  made  for  acts  of  atrocity, 
such  as  In  the  Mylal  massacre.  Is  that  our 
men  are  fighting  for  their  lives  in  a  war  In 
which  civilians  do  take  part.  Often  I  am 
asked:  What  would  you  do?  I  think  the  point 
Is  that.  If  one  finds  oneself  fighting  old 
men,  and  mothers,  and  five-year-old  chil- 
dren, then  one  Is  In  the  wrong  war,  and  had 
better  get  out  of  it. 

Students  In  Santa  Barbara  recently  burned 
down  a  bank,  and  here  and  there  other  stu- 
dents are  breaking  up  ROTC  offices.  I  abhor 
violence  In  all  Its  forms,  wherever  It  hap- 
pens. Student  violence,  like  black  violence. 
Is  a  symptom  of  despair,  of  hopelessness. 
Give  the  students  and  black  people,  and  red 
and  yellow  and  brown  people,  some  grounds 
for  hope,  and  they  will  turn  from  violence  to 
working  to  fulfill  that  hope. 

But,  of  course,  the  big  violence  In  the 
world  occurs  under  official  auspices.  Student 
violence  usually  stops  at  breaking  windows; 
but  "law  and  order"  begins  with  breaking 
heads. 

In  the  case  of  our  Intervention  in  Cam- 
bodia, we  are  told  that  the  Internal  conflict 
there  Is  In  no  sense  a  civil  war,  but  a  mat- 
ter of  foreign  aggression.  The  penetration  by 
American  troops  twenty  miles  Into  the  coun- 
try Is  "not  an  invasion."  It  took  only  twenty- 
four  hours  for  that  noninvaslon  to  turn  from 
a  South  Vietnamese  force  accompajiled  by 
American  advisers  to  an  American  force  ac- 
companied by  South  Vietnamese  aiijclllarles. 
Every  killing  that  we  know  about  any- 
where In  the  world  we  share  In,  we  well- 
behaved  civilians  trying  to  live  decent  lives. 
We  share  responsibility  for  every  maiming, 
burning,  and  starving  out  of  civilians,  of 
Innocent  and  helpless  persons,  and  for  every 
child  who  Is  hurt,  orphaned,  sick,  or  hun- 
gry. That  Is  true  U  only  because,  knowing 
of  these  things,  one  grows  used  to  them,  one 
ceases  to  respond. 
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Our  country  took  the  lead  In  drafting  the 
Geneva  Protocol  cf  1925.  which  banned  the 
use  m  Mrar  of  all  "asphj-xiatlng.  poisonous, 
or  other  gases"  and  of  "bacteriological  meth- 
ods of  warfare,"  but  the  Protocol  was  never 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Why  have  we  not  even  now  ratified  the 
Geneva  Protc^ol''  A  curious  consideration 
Seeps  thl.s  from  happening.  Virtually  all  the 
rest  of  the  ch-lUzed  world  includes  among 
the  gases  mentioned,  the  so-called  Incapaci- 
tating gases— tear  gas  and  CS.  really  a  lung 
rather  than  a  tear  gas — as  well  as  herbicides 
and  defoliants.  Our  government  from  the 
beginning  has  wanted  the  ••Incapacitating 
gases"  excluded  from  the  Protocol  on  the 
curious  ground  that  we  should  not  refuse 
to  use  on  an  enemy  what  we  use  on  our  own 
people.  We  speak  of  the  tear  gases  and  CS 
as  ••riot  control  agents."  There  are  two  major 
dlfflculties  with  this  view.  As  riot  control 
agents,  these  materials  are  used  in  the  open, 
and  their  purpose  Is  to  make  people  move 
away  from  the  area  of  application.  In  Viet- 
nam, however,  they  have  frequently  been 
used  on  underground  shelters,  where  their 
concentration  rises  to  such  levels  as  to  be- 
come lethal,  particularly  ao  children.  The 
main  object  of  their  use  in  underground 
shelters  Is  to  drive  persons  out  from  under 
cover  so  as  to  expose  them  to  attack  by  other 
means,  by  bombing  or  artillery  fire.  So  what 
are  'riot  control  agents"  here  become  lethal 
weapons  under  combat  conditions,  as  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  use  of  de- 
foliants and  herbicides.  Our  government 
stands  almost  alone  in  insisting  on  exempt- 
ing these  agents  from  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  Apparently,  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  1925.  everyone  else  agreed  that 
the  Potocol  Included  among  the  chemical 
weafK."^  It  intended  to  ban  both  tear  gases 
and  herbicides. 

Defoliation  and  herbicides  kill  not  only 
plants  but  men.  The  moet  widely  used  agent 
of  defoliation  In  Vietnam  has  been  a  50-50 
mixture  of  2.4-D  and  2,4.5-T.  The  latter  has 
been  shown  to  cause  a  high  Incidence  of 
birth  deformities — teratogenic  effects — in 
pregnant  rat«  and  mice,  when  fed  In  ex- 
traordinarily small  amounts,  such  as  might 
easily  be  reached  by  drinking  water  in  the 
sprayed  areas.  We  have  as  yet  no  definite  in- 
formation of  Its  effects  on  man.  Tet,  at  least 
four  newspapers  in  South  Vietnam  reported 
last  summer  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  Inci- 
dence of  deformed  babies  in  areas  that  had 
been  sprayed  with  2,4.5-T.  The  newspapers 
were  promptly  closed  by  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment for  "Interfering  with  the  war  effort" 
(N«r  York  Peat,  November  4.  1969) .  Further, 
2.4-D  has  been  reported  to  cause  a  significant 
rise  in  birth  abnormalities  in  experimental 
animals.  These  chemicals  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  United  States  for  weed  con- 
trol, but  under  carefully  restricted  condi- 
tions. They  have  been  sprayed  in  Vietnam 
without  those  restrictions,  and  at  more  than 
ten  times  the  concentrations  employed  here. 
Herbicides  also,  as  used  in  Vietnam,  are 
lethal  weapons.  In  that  poor  country,  where 
most  of  the  population  Is  never  far  above  the 
subsistence  level,  they  are  used  to  destroy 
food  crops  Our  food  destruction  programs  in 
Vietnam — and  now  also  In  Cambodia — are 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  civilians. 
The  point  Is  simple  enough.  When  food  la 
sc&ice.  soldiers  take  what  they  want.  It  Is 
the  weak  and  defenseless  who  do  without: 
the  aged.  Inflnn,  the  women,  and  most  of  all 
the  children 

Why  do  we  do  such  things?  One  major  ob- 
jective of  our  herbicide  and  defoliation  pro- 
grams in  Indochina  is  to  make  large  sections 
of  the  cotintryslde  uninhabitable,  and  so  to 
drive  the  fanners  and  peasants  Into  the 
cities.  Wars  of  national  liberation  have  their 
principal  base  In  the  peasantry.  Destroy  the 
peasantry  by  destroying  the  countryside,  and 
the  base  has  been  removed. 


The  major  villain  In  the  piece  Is,  of  course, 
the  concept  cf  total  war.  War  Itself  Is  an 
atrocity,  and  by  now  has  become  so  danger- 
ous that  we  cannot  live  with  It  much  longer. 
Tjtal  war  Is  altogether  depraved  and  brutal- 
izing. It  leaves  one  nothing  with  which  to 
continue.  The  vanquished  are  hardly  more 
Injured  than  the  victors.  Even  the  spectators 
BJ-e  maimed  Irretrievably.  For  they  grow  used 
to  the  atrocities  and  cease  to  respond,  and  so 
forgo  their  ccmmon  humanity. 

All  the  chickens  arc  coming  home  to  roost. 
A  few  months  ago,  CS  was  sprayed  by  hell- 
ccpter  upon  a  penned-ln  crowd  of  students 
and  faculty  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  four  unarmed  white 
students  have  been  shot  dead  at  Kent,  Ohio: 
two  black  students  at  Jackson.  Mississippi; 
and  six  alleged  black  looters  in  Augusta. 
Georgia.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  under  fire,  the 
news  media  are  hau^assed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  construction  workers  beat  up  peace 
demonstrators  while  members  of  the  finan- 
cial community  and  the  police  look  on.  Hav- 
ing been  stopjjed  by  the  Senate  from  degrad- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  the  President  seems 
bent  on  subverting  and  humiliating  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  supp>orted  military  dictatorships 
In  so  many  places — Spain,  Greece,  Brazil. 
South  Vietnam,  now  In  Cambodia,  to  name  a 
few — Is  dictatorship  also  coming  home  to 
roost? 

This  Is  now  our  problem. 


knew  of  this  young  man,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  condolences  and  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family. 


THE     DEATH     OF     CAPT.     WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS  BOOTH.  US.  ARMY,  IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Douglas  Booth,  U.S.  Army,  was 
killed  in  action  12  miles  southeast  of 
Pleiku  on  May  12,  1970.  when  the  heli- 
copter on  which  he  was  serving  at  the 
time  was  shot  down  by  enemy  ground 
fire.  Captain  Booth  was  aide  de  camp 
to  Gen.  John  EHllard,  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Command  in  Viet- 
nam. General  Dillard  was  also  killed  in 
this  same  action. 

Captain  Booth  enlisted  in  the  Army 
after  graduating  in  1959  from  Council 
Rock  High  School.  Bucks  County,  Pa.  In 
1962,  he  reenllsted  and  through  competi- 
tive examinations  he  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  in  July  of  1967  he  was  assigned  to 
Vietnam.  During  his  first  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  Captain  Booth  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Captain  Booth  had  been  a  scout  en- 
thusiast and  was  an  Eagle  Scout  and 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow  in  Bucks 
County,  and  a  member  of  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Langhome,  Pa. 

The  28-year-old  captain  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUliam  A.  Booth,  Sack- 
ettsford  Road,  Richboro,  Bucks  Coun- 
ty. Pa.  Besides  his  father  and  mother, 
he  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Richard,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Sara 
Lynch,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  William  A.  Booth, 
father  of  the  captain,  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  Seabees  during  World  War  11. 

A  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the 
young  captain  was  conducted  on  May  21 
at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Lang- 
home,  Pa.,  and  burial  was  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  on 
May  22.  1970. 

I  am  always  utterly  saddened  when  I 
learn  of  the  death  of  yet  another  Penn- 
sylvanian  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 


NATIONAL    OCEANIC    PROGRAMS- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HOLLINGS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3.  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  National 
Oceanography  Association  and  the  local 
committee  of  the  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  delivered 
an  extremely  important  speech  on  the 
vital  subject  of  oceanography.  This  mes- 
sage of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  our  vital  ocean  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    by    Senator   Ernest   F.    Hollings 

Mr.  Chairman  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  the  two  groups  this  evening, 
and  I  v/ant  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  support  both  groups  have  given  our  ef- 
forts on  the  Hill  to  strengthen  our  national 
oceanic  programs.  Several  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association  and  mem- 
bers of  the  law  committee  of  the  Marine 
Technology  Society  have  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses in  the  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees  on  oceanography.  Your 
members  have  been  consistently  available  to 
me  and  our  staff  for  valuable  advice.  No  other 
groups  have  more  clearly  seen  the  vision  of 
what  the  oceans  mean  to  the  United  States 
than  have  yours.  We  need  your  support;  we 
welcome  It,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

On  a  more  somber  note,  Wlb  Chapman, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  and 
outspoken  advocates  of  strong  oceatUc  pro- 
g^rams,  lies  in  critical  condition  In  a  San 
Diego  hospital  this  evening  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  This  man  is  silenced  only  mo- 
mentarily I  hope.  As  he  has  over  the  last 
decade  and  more,  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  Committee's  deliberations  on  the 
creation  of  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  this  past  Spring.  He  com- 
bined scholarship,  vast  experience,  humor, 
and  hard  facts  to  tell  the  story  of  our  Federal 
marine  organization  exactly  as  he  saw  It. 
He  saw  a  pretty  bleak  picture.  His  testimony 
alone  was  a  sizeable  piece  of  work.  But  that 
wasn't  enough.  He  also  submitted  a  paper  on 
"The  Theory  and  Practice  of  International 
Fishery  Development-Management",  and  an- 
other on  "Some  Problems  and  Prospects  for 
the  Harvest  of  Living  Marine  Resources  to  the 
Tear  2000".  And  I  wouldn't  be  too  surprised 
if  he  sent  copies  of  these  to  most  of  you  in 
the  audience.  He  has  worked,  written,  and 
lived  prodigiously.  It  Is  none  too  early  to  pay 
warm  tribute  to  him  for  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  his  State,  his  country,  and 
to  many  other  countries  and  international 
organizations  In  their  marine  programs.  I 
know  you  join  me  In  sending  our  prayers  and 
wishes  for  his  full  recovery. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  Subcommittee, 
Wlb  was  alerting  the  Senate  to  the  Impor- 
tance and  urgency  other  countries  have  at- 
tributed to  marine  programs.  In  particular 
he  singled  out  Russia  and  Japan.  Tap  Pryor 
was  another  who  compared  our  marine  activ- 
ities to  other  countries.  He  said  that  we  don't 
have  to  be  frustrated  any  more  about  our 
ocean  programs.  "We  can  all  relax,"  he  said, 
"or  at  least  just  continue  spinning  our 
wheels,  for  soon  the  Japanese  will  have  ac- 
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compUshed  everything  we  ever  dreamed  of 
in  the  oceans."  I  have  only  begun  to  look 
behind  Tap's  statement,  but  what  I  have 
found  corroborates  his  observation. 

The  Japanese  are  assembling  enormous 
ocean  engineering  capability  to  harvest  the 
resources  of  the  Pacific  and  other  areas  of 
the  global  seas.  They  have  government  back- 
ing to  act.  Tliey  have  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  and  development  capabil- 
ity to  act.  They  have  the  industrial  facilities 
and  managerial  skills  to  act.  They  have 
unique  financial  backing  from  the  Bank  of 
Japan  to  act.  They  have  the  decision,  the 
will,  and  the  determination  to  act.  And  they 
are  acting. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
the  Japanese  turn  to  the  sea  as  effectively  as 
they  do.  Japanese  landscape  Is  limited.  It 
lacks  many  natural  resources  needed  to  sus- 
tain Its  population,  industrial  development, 
and  a  growing  national  standard  of  living. 
60 Tf  of  its  animal  protein  Is  derived  from  the 
sea.  Japanese  fisheries  regained  the  number 
one  spot  In  world  fisheries  last  year.  The 
167  million  tons  of  cargo  carried  today  by 
the  Japanese  merchant  fleet  ranks  second 
only  to  the  Republic  of  Uberla.  Its  ship- 
building Industry  has  led  the  world  for  years, 
growing  from  2.2  million  tons  In  1963  to  8.2 
million  tons  in  1968.  Just  one  of  Its  large 
shipbuilding  companies  has  an  annual  shlp- 
buUdmg  production  greater  than  the  entire 
output  of  West  Germany,  which  Is  the  sec- 
ond ranking  country. 

About  75 '"f.  of  Japan's  land  surface  is  un- 
suitable for  cultivation.  Its  large  popula- 
tion tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  limited 
remaining  space  on  the  southern  Islands. 
With  a  shoreline  of  about  16,800  miles,  Japan 
has  to  reclaim  neershore  coastal  areas.  Arable 
lands  are  constructed  through  reclamation 
of  shallow  sea  area,  industrial  regions  are 
develop)ed  by  filling  up  coastal  waters  of  bays 
or  Inland  seas.  The  port  of  Kobe  Is  being 
doubled  In  size  by  building  a  Port  Island  off- 
shore. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  toUl  Japanese 
output  of  coal  Is  mined  offshore.  Manganese 
nodiUes  on  the  Pacific  ocean  floor  have 
attracted  Japanese  attectlon  for  their  nickel, 
cobalt,  copper  and  manganese  content,  for 
most  of  which  Japan  depends  on  foreign 
sources. 

As  long  ago  as  1961  a  Council  for  Marine 
Science  and  Technology  was  organized  In 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister's  Office  to  in- 
vestigate Important  matters  related  to  ma- 
rine science  and  technology.  Completing  Its 
study  In  July  1969,  the  Council  selected  five 
priority  programs.  Those  who  have  read  the 
Stratton  Commission  report  will  imdoubt- 
edly  note  a  distinct  similarity  between  the 
projects  advanced.  But  don't  mistake  it, 
they  arrived  at  these  priorities  on  their  own: 

"1.  Comprehensive  and  basic  survey  of  the 
continental  shelf  around  Japan. 

'2.  Investigation  and  research  Into  marine 
environment  and  management  of  oceano- 
graphlc  InformaUon. 

•3.  Development  of  aquacultural  tech- 
niques in  experimental  culture  fields. 

"4.  Development  of  remote-controlled  un- 
derwater oil  drilling  rigs  and  related  facili- 
ties as  well  as  the  development  of  relevant 
technology. 

"5.  Research  and  development  of  pioneer- 
ing and  common  techniques  for  marine  de- 
velopment." 

Four  more  projects  were  recommended 
as  Important  In  addition  to  the  five  top 
priority  projects  named  above.  These  were : 

"1.  Development  of  technology  for  utlUza- 
tlon  of  sea  water. 

"2.  Exploration  of  manganese  nodules  and 
other  minral  resources  deposited  on  the  deep 
ocean  floor. 

"3.  Development  of  technology  for  Inten- 
sive utilization  of  marine  protein  resources. 

"4.  Jtxploratlon  of  unexplolted  or  unuti- 
lized marine  living  resources." 


I  haven't  been  able  to  obtain  reliable  fi- 
nancial data  on  these  projects,  but  I  believe 
that  they  are  being  well  financed.  What  Is 
clear,  however,  from  every  source  that  I  have 
studied  is  that  the  economic  growth  of  Japan 
is  very  real  and  by  no  means  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  the  resvUt  of  cheap 
labor  or  exports  or  copying.  It  Is  the  result  of 
a  special  system  interacting  to  stimulate 
growth,  and  based  on  unusual  methods  of 
financing,  unique  relations  between  govern- 
ment and  business,  and  unique  ways  of  using 
labor  resources. 

Most  Japanese  corporate  capital  require- 
ments are  supplied  by  bank  loans.  Nearly  85 
percent  of  their  capital  Is  obtained  by  this 
means;  they  need  not  finance  their  growth 
out  of  retained  earnings.  Unorthodox,  even 
disastrous,  as  this  would  be  In  other  coun- 
tries. It  Is  a  source  of  strength  in  Japan,  for 
the  government  stands  behind  the  debt  posi- 
tion of  major  Japanese  companies,  through 
the  Bank  of  Japan.  Commercial  banks  can 
aggressively  lend  almost  100%  of  their  de- 
posits, and  the  Bank  of  Japan  effectively 
stands  as  guarantor  to  the  commercial  banks 
and  the  borrowing  corporations. 

Larger  corporations  may  form  zaibatsu,  In- 
dustrial groups  of  noncompetlng  companies 
under  the  fiscal  management  of  a  major  fi- 
nancial institution.  Earnings  of  member 
companies  tend  not  to  fluctuate  together, 
making  the  zaihatsu  less  risky  and  giving 
them  higher  debt  capacity.  Economic  fluc- 
tuations also  tend  to  be  absorbed  by  small 
suppliers  to  which  the  larger  companies  sub- 
contract much  of  their  work,  by  reducing 
purchases  or  purchase  prices  when  the  econ- 
omy goes  down. 

Industrial  planning,  the  directors  the 
country's  industrial  effort  will  take,  and  the 
enhancement  and  protection  of  business  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. James  Abegglen  characterized  the  gov- 
erLonent's  and  industry's  roles  by  analogiz- 
ing the  goveriunent  to  corporate  headquar- 
ters and  large  corporations  to  corporate  di- 
visions. In  an  article  In  the  "Scientific 
American'^,  he  said: 

"In  this  analogy  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment corresponds  to  corporate  headquar- 
ters, responsible  for  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, long-term  policy  formation  and  major 
Investment  decisions.  The  country's  large 
corporations  are  thus  analogous  to  corporate 
divisions:  they  have  a  good  deal  of  autonomy 
within  an  overall  policy  framework,  are  free 
to  compete  with  one  another  and  are  charged 
with  operating  responsibility." 

The  employment  pattern  is  characterized 
by  employment  permanence  and  salary  based 
on  age,  education,  and  length  of  service. 
There  Is  little  mobility  between  companies 
or  Industries.  A  worker  is  a  member  of  a 
corporate  family  throughout  his  career. 
Union  contracts  do  not  define  jobs  or  proce- 
dures and  personnel  can  be  assigned  as  de- 
sired. As  a  result  of  these  factors,  there  can 
be  considerable  internal  mobility  between 
jobs  within  companies,  which  gives  com- 
panies considerable  flexibility  In  use  of  labor, 
and  permits  them  to  Increase  Investment 
per  worker  by  adopting  the  latest  production 
methods  and  laborsavlng  devices. 

These  are  the  resources  and  talents  that 
the  Japanese  are  turning  to  the  oceans.  And 
they  set  a  seven  to  eight  year  period  In  which 
to  accomplish  them. 

Compare  this  to  what  we  are  doing  In  the 
United  States.  We  are  going  to  survey  and 
map  our  continental  shelf  also.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate,  ESSA  estimates  that  It  wUl  take 
twenty  years  to  accomplish.  Legal,  organiza- 
tional, political,  and  technical  constraints 
are  elII  that  stand  between  us  and  a  success- 
ful aquaciilture  program.  We  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  that  ranks  tenth  In  the  world 
and  leaders  who  advocate  that  It  shouldn't 
be  that  high;  we  should  charter  foreign  ves- 
sels they  say.  I  guess  that  our  oil  Industry 
would  just  as  soon  see  Japanese  capital  go 


into  development  of  remote-controlled  un- 
derwater oil  drilling  rigs.  Our  oil  Industry 
tried  that  a  while  back,  I  am  told,  and  de- 
cided that  wasn't  the  course  they  wanted  to 
take.  While  our  fisheries  increased  catch  and 
dollar-value,  essential  research  services  have 
been  cut  back  in  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  We've  had  our  planning,  too.  Dr. 
Richard  Geyer  called  it  an  "era  for  *ln-depth 
reviews',  critical  analyses',  ad  hoc  task 
forces',  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  euphe- 
misms for  the  phrase  delaying  action'."  And 
we  have  an  Administration  that  has  man- 
aged to  delay  a  decision  on  Federal  civil 
marine  organization  for  eighteen  months  so 
far. 

Like  Sisyphus,  the  Congress  has  been  push- 
ing the  stone  of  marine  programs  up  a 
mountain  of  bureaucracy  for  the  last  ten 
years.  We  now  stand  on  the  threshold  to 
determine  whether  the  boulder  will  slip  back 
down,  or  whether  we  can  overcome  the  curse 
and  gain  a  new  pinnacle,  grasping  both  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  before  vis. 

We  are  ready  to  move  In  the  Senate  toward 
a  stronger  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
program.  We  have  waited,  however,  for  the 
President  to  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
his  own  Ash  Coundl's  recommendations  and 
to  determine  the  course  for  marine  affairs 
that  he  wishes  his  Administration  to  take. 
Perhaps  we  shall  hear  from  him  soon.  As 
you  know,  the  Administration  may  seek  to 
use  the  MTS  meeting  later  this  month  as  a 
forum  to  spread  Its  views  on  marine  pro- 
grams. Whenever  It  is  announced,  we  shall 
review  the  recommendations  carefully,  and 
support  them  If  they  are  strong,  or  "fight  If 
they  are  Inadequate  to  the  Important  task 
facing  us  as  a  nation. 

Whatever  course  of  Federal  organization  Is 
chosen,  the  agency  will  have  an  uphill  fight 
to  fulfill  its  task.  It  will  not  have  the  deeply 
ingrained  cultural  factors  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  relations  with  the  sea  favoring  a 
strong  national  oceanic  and  atmosherlc  pro- 
gram. Vlf  dont  get  eCr  of  our  animal  pro- 
tein from  the  sea;  we  could  easily  8uw>ly  all 
of  our  aSilmal  protein  needs  from  land  ani- 
mals. We  have  only  a  rising  demand  for  fish 
and  fish  products  to  encourage  our  fishing 
Industries  to  grow.  Some  contend  that  this 
demand  should  be  met  exclusively  by  im- 
ports. We  don't  have  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  don't  have  an  immediate  need  to 
develop  hard  minerals  from  the  sea.  Our  land 
sources,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  seem 
adequate  for  the  time  being.  We  don't  Import 
99%  of  our  oil  from  foreign  sources  and 
therefore  don't  have  the  same  pressing  need 
as  the  Japanese  to  explore  and  exlolt  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  lying  beneath  the  subsoils 
of  the  sea. 

But  if  we  succumb  to  this  type  of  short- 
sighted thinking  we  shall  do  grave  damage 
to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States.  And 
that  brings  me  to  my  concern  for  the  coastal 
zone  of  our  country.  The  United  States  is  no 
longer  an  endless  land  frontier — it  is  an 
Island  of  greater  land  mass  than  Japan,  but 
an  Island  with  limited  space  nonetheless. 
And  It's  not  to  the  vast  Interior  of  this  Island 
that  our  population  Is  flocking,  but  to  the 
coast. 

Current  estimates  are  that  75%  to  80% 
of  our  205  minion  population  live  In  the 
thirty  states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  By  the 
year  2000,  when  our  population  may  increase 
to  about  325  million,  it  is  estimated  that  80% 
or  around  260  million  people,  will  live  within 
50  miles  of  the  sea  and  Great  Lakes.  More  and 
more  we  shall  witness  a  compressing  of  our 
nation's  population  In  a  narrow  band  around 
our  coasts.  More  and  more  the  coastal  zone  is 
where  we  shall  work  and  play  and  die. 

We  shall  live  near  the  coast.  We  shall  build 
housing.  Where?  We  won't  all  be  able  to  build 
right  on  the  beach  and  not  see  our  neigh- 
bors. Shall  we  reclaim  marshes  and  wetlands 
for  housing?  Shall  we  build  out  Into  the  sea? 
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The  sewage  from  our  homes  and  munlclpall- 
iles.  already  deemed  the  greatest  source  of 
pollution  for  such  bodies  of  water  as  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  will  have  to  be  removed.  Where? 
How  will  It  be  Ueated,  If  at  all?  How  shall  we 
•iLspose  of  the  paper,  plastic,  metals,  and 
•)Vher  solids  we  use  In  our  dally  lives? 

Trends  already  indicate  that  we  shall  prob- 
f)»bly  worK  fewer  hours  per  week  than  now, 
leaving  more  time  for  recreation.  Where? 
People  are  turning  more  to  water  for  their 
play,  as  the  sales  of  boats  strongly  Indicate. 
Indeed,  we  can  equate  the  growing  recrea- 
tional use  of  water,  and  direct  water  contact- 
sports  such  as  swimming,  fishing,  sailing,  and^ 
water  skiing,  with  the  incresised  awareness  of 
water  pollution  and  the  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  it. 

New  methods  of  transportation  will  be  nec- 
essary. We'll  need  power  for  our  dally  living. 
And  at  the  rate  we  are  presently  demanding 
electric  energy,  we  are  doubling  our  capacity 
every  ten  years.  The  one  atomic  generating 
plant  needed  In  1970  becomes  two  In  1980, 
four  la  13S0,  and  so  on.  What  do  we  do  with 
all  the  heat  and  radiation  that  are  part  of 
the  generating  process,  and  what  effect  will 
the  heat  and  radiation  have  on  the  coastal 
environment?  Or  shall  we  develop  the  tech- 
nology to  permit  us  to  place  the  plants  off- 
shore In  cool  depths,  transmitting  the  energy 
ashore  and  perhaps  finding  useful  applica- 
tions for  the  heat,  such  as  causing  artificial 
upweiling  for  aquaculture  purposes? 

We'll  have  increasing  international  trade, 
most  of  which  will  be  by  sea.  Improved 
port  facilities,  new  concepts  in  handling  bulk 
and  other  cargoes,  and  efforts  to  cut  down 
poliuUon  of  the  sea  by  oil.  will  be  major 
needs.  Shall  we  continue  to  Improve  our  old 
p)orU3.  dredging  ever  deeper  to  handle  the 
larger  vessels  that  make  sea  transport  so 
economic,  or  shall  we  build  regional  or  off- 
shore harbor  facilities  for  deep-drafted  ves- 
sels? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  and  con- 
cerns we  have  had  as  we  took  the  three 
coastal  zone  management  bills  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Committee  en  Commerce. 
I  feel  that  these  bills  are  among  the  most 
ixnportant  environmental  bills  that  we  have 
pending  in  the  Congress  at  this  time.  They 
would  provide  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in 
developing  comprehensive  coastal  and  estu- 
ar.ue  management  plans,  and  later  to  imple- 
meni  those  plans.  The  planning  process  will 
be  basic.  We  must  make  wise,  rational  deci- 
sions on  the  use  of  our  valuable  coastal  and 
estuarine  areas  for  housing,  transportation, 
recreation,  industrial  development,  conser- 
vation, and  waste,  disposal.  So  valuable  are 
thcie  coastal  resources  that  they  should  re- 
ceive nothing  less  than  top  priority  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment And  the  coastal  zone  management 
bills  are  an  Important  first  step  In  the  proc- 
ess. 

As  I  see  it.  the  prospects  for  action  in  the 
Senate  are  good.  We  have  received  strong 
support  from  the  States,  regional  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens'  groups  in  the  course  of 
our  hearings.  Some  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by"  groups  representing  cities  and 
counties  at  the  prospect  of  losing  some  of 
their  planning  and  regulatory  authority.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  the  practical- 
ities of  obtaining  political  support  for 
coast&l  planning  and  management  within 
the  States  will  require  the  cooperation,  par- 
ticipation, and  strengthening  of  local  govern- 
ment. We  are  considering  amendments  that 
would  require  participation  by  the  local  and 
Federal  governments  In  the  State  coastal 
planning  process.  As  you  all  know.  I  am 
sure,  the  political  problems  begin  at  the  out- 
set of  the  planning  process,  not  simply  after 
the  plan  has  been  made.  Conflicting  and 
competing  uses  of  the  coastal  zone  should 
be  ironed  out  In  the  planning  process.  They 


should  not  wait  for  a  donnybrook  afterwards 
or  risk  a  Federal  veto  on  review. 

The  evidence  Is  good  so  far  that  we  shall 
find  the  support  necessary  to  report  and 
pass  a  coastal  zone  management  bill  In  the 
Senate.  I  am  less  confident  about  prospects 
In  the  House  during  this  Session,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  report 
out  a  bill  In  the  House  before  the  summer 
Is  over,  hopefully  In  time  to  permit  us  to 
go  to  conference  If  necessary.  If  not,  I  would 
anticipate  action  early  In  the  next  Congress. 

The  importance  of  the  oceans  to  our  Na- 
tion begins  in  the  coastal  zone,  stretches 
out  over  thA  continental  shelf  into  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  global  oceans.  The 
oceans  affect  us  physically  and  are  an  Im- 
portant key  to  our  survival.  They  affect  us 
politically,  diplomatically,  militarily,  and 
economically.  The  immediate  task  facing  us 
Is  to  recognize  their  Importance  to  us  and 
to  create  Institutions  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  a  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric  pro- 
gram. Industry  Is  ready  to  move.  It's  already 
spending  about  925  billion  per  year  on  pro- 
grams ranging  from  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research  to  exploitation  of  mineral 
and  living  resources  of  the  sea.  Financial 
institutions  are  ready  to  move.  And  from 
our  coastal  zone  hearings  I  am  convinced 
that  the  States  are  ready  to  move.  But  only 
if  we  get  strong  Federal  leadership. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  tell  much.  Let  us 
hope,  as  Dr.  Geyer  said,  that  we  are  on  the 
threshhold  of  a  new  and  more  productive 
era.  But  If  the  Federal  response  to  this  Im- 
()ortant  area  Is  inadequate,  let  us  here  re- 
solve that  we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  a 
national  oceanic  and  atmospheric  program 
that  win  strongly  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 
Thank  you. 


CHESLY  MANLY :  AN  APPRECIATION 
OF  A  FEARLESS  JOURNALIST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  observe  closely  the  work  of 
some  of  our  Nation's  largest  newspapers 
and  their  correspondents.  The  country 
has  just  lost  one  of  its  ablest  joui-nalists — 
Chesly  Manly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  June  26, 1967, 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  announced  the  completion  of 
negotiations  for  three  proposed  new 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  which  without 
congressional  authorization,  undertook 
to  surrender  VS.  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  canal. 

Chesly  Manly  visited  the  isthmus,  ob- 
tained the  facts,  and  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  tlie  Chicago  Tribune  exposed  this 
notorious  scheme.  I  quoted  the  texts  of 
tliose  proposed  agreements  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  17,  21.  and  27, 
1967.  The  result  was  strong  opposition  in 
Panama  and  in  Congress  to  the  treaties, 
M"  hich  were  never  signed. 

Chesly  Manly  made  other  major  jour- 
nalistic contributions  of  comparable  im- 
portance. His  career  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  our  country, 
especially  those  starting  in  the  field  of 
reporting  news. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tant service  by  Chesly  Maiily  in  fearless 
MTiting,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoiu)  a 
recent  appreciative  editorial  from  the 
great  newspaper  that  he  served  so  long 
and  so  well,  the  Chlceigo  Tribune  of 
Thursday,  June  11,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Chesly  Manly 

His  Tribune  colleagues  and  his  many 
friends  mourn  today  a  cherished  companion 
and  a  forthright  spokesman  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  common  sense.  Chesly  Manly 
served  this  newspaper  for  41  years.  He  was 
fearless  in  the  quest  for  truth,  was  dogged 
in  the  pursuit  of  facts,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  ablest  of  his  generation  In 
this  profession. 

The  spectrum  of  his  experience  was  very 
wide  and  he  viewed  the  world  with  eyes  un- 
dlmmed  by  illusion.  He  reported  the  activ- 
ities of  the  national  government  and  he 
covered  national  politics  for  many  years.  As 
United  Nations  correspondent,  he  early  saw 
that  the  hopes  that  that  institution  would  be 
a  stabilizing  force  for  peace  were  visionary. 

He  saw  much  of  the  world  and  was  an 
authority  on  areas  as  diverse  as  the  middle 
east.  Africa,  Europe  and  southeast  Asia.  His 
research  Into  higher  education  was  deep  and 
his  understanding  profound.  Some  Indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  his  interests  and  accom- 
plishments may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  three  Edward  Scott  Beck  awards 
he  won  for  excellence  In  reporting  for  this 
newspaper  each  was   In   an   unrelated   field. 

His  1957  award  was  conferred  for  a  series 
rating  for  the  nation's  universities  according 
to  superiority  of  faculty  and  curriculum. 
The  1965  award  was  earned  for  his  appraisal 
of  prospects  in  Viet  Nam  after  thoro  study 
In  the  field.  In  1967  he  won  again  with  a  na- 
tional scoop  in  producing  details  of  the 
secret  draft  treaties  thru  which  the  Johnson 
administration  proposed  to  surrender  United 
States  control  over  the  Panama  canal. 

This  was  one  of  two  national  news  beats 
produced  by  Mr.  Manly's  enterprise.  In  1941, 
shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor,  he  disclosed  the 
Roosevelt  administration's  war  plan  calling 
for  organizing  an  army  of  more  than  10  mil- 
lion men  to  Intervene  In  World  War  11.  The 
story  disposed  of  President  Roosevelt's  frau- 
dulent professions  that  he  Intended  to  keep 
out  of  the  war. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Manly 
was  a  member  of  the  Tribune  editorial  board, 
contributing  his  insights  to  this  page.  .Altho 
his  judgments  were  sharp,  he  was  a  man  of 
warmth  and  charm  and  he  wr.l  be  sorely 
missed.  To  his  wife,  Elisabeth,  and  to  his 
family  we  extend  our  great  sympathy. 


DR.    DANIEL    J.    ELAZAR    WARNS 
AGAINST  DIRECT  ELECTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate nears  the  consideration  of  electoral 
college  reform,  more  and  more  thought- 
ful students  of  American  government 
are  warning  the  Senate  of  the  dangers  of 
direct  election.  Last  week  I  received  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  political  scientists  in 
the  Nation:  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Eltizar,  the 
director  of  the  center  for  the  study  O;" 
federalism  at  Temple  University. 

Dr.  Elazar  has  written  at  length  on 
American  government  and  is  truly  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  this 
country  on  the  federal  system.  In  his 
letter  to  me  he  put  his  opposition  to  di- 
rect election  very  bluntly: 

Direct  election,  ...  is  a  device  designed  to 
remedy  a  supposed  evil  that  has  not  materi- 
alized and  which.  In  doing  so,  would  create 
an  evil  far  worse. 

Mr.  President,  the  addition  of  Dr. 
Elazar  to  the  growing  list  of  experts  who 
are  indicating  concern  about  the  disas- 
trous  consequences    which   would   flow 
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from  the  passage  of  direct  election  should 
cause  the  Senate  to  look  behind  the  mis- 
leading facade  of  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal. While  it  sounds  as  pleasing  as 
apple  pie.  Dr.  Elazar  and  others  who 
have  truly  given  the  matter  serious 
thought  know  that  direct  election  will 
spell  an  end  to  federalism  and  the  Amer- 
ican political  structure  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Dr.  Elazar  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Temple  University, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  In  the  very  near 
future  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  on  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
to  confront  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years:  the  fate  of  the  Electoral 
College.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  sharp  trend  in  favor  of  Its  abolition  and 
the  substitution  of  direct  national  Presi- 
dential elections.  Let  me  u.-ge  you  not  to  take 
this  course  of  action  but  to  vote  to  main- 
tain the  electoral  system  as  It  presently  func- 
tions. 

The  record  is  replete  with  the  testimony 
of  men  whose  credentials  as  students  of 
American  government  and  as  progressives 
are  unimpeachable  and  who  strongly  urge 
retention  of  the  electoral  system  and  are 
concerned  with  Its  preservation.  Theodore  H. 
White,  Richard  Goodwin,  Alexander  Bickel, 
and  yourself,  have  presented  forceful  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  retention  of  the  pres- 
ent electoral  system  In  Its  basic  form,  show- 
ing conclusively  how  it  aids  just  those  groups 
which  seem  t?  be  so  outnumbered  In  so  many 
of  the  Institutions  of  our  society.  I  would 
only  add  that.  If  the  systems  serves  them 
today.  It  has  served  other  disadvantaged 
groups  at  other  times  while  still  serving 
every  other  part  of  the  country  equally  well 
because  It  serves  the  cause  of  federalism  and 
liberty  by  requiring  that  Presidential  candi- 
dates develop  broad-based,  nationwide  sup- 
port in  order  to  win  the  office. 

In  the  passlonated  discussion  of  the  Issue 
all  around  us.  It  Is  often  forgotten  that  the 
so-called  threats  to  our  system  which  the 
Electoral  College  is  purported  to  engender 
remain  figments  of  fertile  Imaginations 
rather  than  actualities;  that  those  elected 
President  since  Grover  Cleveland  have.  In- 
deed, won  In  both  the  popular  and  electoral 
votes.  Far  worse  would  be  a  system  which 
like  that  now  In  use  In  France,  would  vir- 
tually assure  a  second  round  run-off  elec- 
tion lor  every  Presidential  contest  and  would 
allow  politically  ambitious  men  to  creat* 
small  parties  simply  to  force  the  major  can- 
didates Into  such  a  run-off  and  then  bargain 
with  them  for  the  support  of  their  follow- 
ers. (That.  Indeed,  has  happened  In  a  slightly 
different  way  In  American  history.  In  the 
election  of  1824.  before  the  present  system 
was  crystallized.  It  led  to  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence In  our  governmental  system  far  worse 
than  any  generated  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege.) 

If  any  reform  of  the  Electoral  College  Is 
needed.  It  would  be  to  eliminate  the  physi- 
cal existence  of  the  electors  or  their  the- 
oretical right  to  cast  their  votes  Independ- 
ently and  simply  record  the  state's  electoral 
vote  as  cast  once  Its  popular  vote  has  been 
established.  This  proposal  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative.  Ettrect  election,  on  the 
other  band,  is  a  device  designed  to  remedy 
a  supposed  evil  that  has  not  materialized  and 
which,  in  doing  so,  would  create  an  evil  far 


worse.  I  do  hojje  that  you  will  agree  with  my 
position  on  this  Issue  and  will  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Elazar. 

Director. 


THE    PARK    BENCH    PROGRAM    IN 
KODIAK.  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
speak  on  Alaska  concerning  the  very  im- 
portant issue  of  youth  standby  fares 
presently  pending  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Today,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  another  illustration  of  construc- 
tive efforts  by  young  people;  this  time  the 
woodshop  students  at  Kodiak  High 
School  in  Alaska.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Mrs.  Kodiak  Tours  Committee 
these  Kodiak  High  School  students  have 
participated  in  a  program  to  renew  some 
of  the  more  hospitable  aspects  of  their 
community  that  were  washed  away  in  the 
aftermath  of  tidal  waves  in  the  great 
Good  Friday  Earthquake  in  1964. 

Kodiak  is  an  island  commimity,  12,000 
people  strong,  located  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  where  it 
meets  the  expanse  of  the  north  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  the  second  largest  island  mi- 
der  the  American  flag,  rich  in  forest  and 
marine  resources.  The  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  ranks  the  fishing  port 
of  Kodiak  ."jecond  in  the  United  States  in 
value  of  fish  and  landed,  and  fifth  in 
tsrms  of  volume.  Rebuilding  after  the 
earthquake,  Kodiak  has  asserted  its  vig- 
orous spirit  to  create  a  robust  conmiu- 
nity  improved  upon  that  which  existed 
prior  to  the  quake. 

The  rebuilding  process  has  been 
sprightful.  Through  it  all,  the  ladies  of 
the  Mrs.  Kodiak  Tours  Committee  have 
sought  to  maintain  Kodiak's  hospitable 
character.  Their  determination  to  keep 
the  intangible  virtues  of  their  commu- 
nity has  led  to  a  program  to  reinstall  park 
benches  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors and  townfolk  alike  throughout  Ko- 
diak. Not  since  before  the  earthquake 
have  park  benches  been  available  to  resi- 
dents and  visitors  in  Kodiaik. 

The  park  benches  in  Kodiak  are  a 
product  of  community  cooperation  and 
enterprise  symbolizing  the  good  will  smd 
comaiaderie  of  Kodiakans.  They  are 
made  from  Sitka  spruce  trees  that  grow 
in  the  timbered  hills  of  the  island.  After 
cutting,  the  logs  are  sawed  at  a  local  saw- 
mill and  the  benches  constructed  by 
woodshop  .  tudents  at  Kodiak  High 
School.  The  Mrs.  Kodiak  Tours  Commit- 
tee makes  arrangements  for  the  benches 
to  be  purchased  at  cost  by  local  mer- 
chants and  civic  groups.  In  the  words  of 
the  Kodiak  Mirror,  where  I  first  learned 
of  this  project: 

Nobody  makes  a  cent  from  the  bench 
prices — the  students  get  the  experience  of 
building  them  plus  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  contributed  to  some  worthy  cause — as 
do  also  the  ladles  of  the  Mrs.  Kodiak  Tours 
Committee. 

The  result  here,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
Kodiak  is  richer  for  the  efforts  of  its 
hospitable  ladies  and  hard-working  stu- 
dents. Once  again  there  are  benches  for 


people  to  languish  for  a  moment,  chat 
with  passersby  or  simply  to  take  m  the 
scenic  surroundings. 

Community  involvement  with  young 
people  in  Kodiak  is  not  an  occaoional 
thing,  Mr.  President.  Recently,  over  200 
proud  parents  and  students  at  Kodiak 
got  together  to  pay  tribute  to  youngsters 
at  Kodiak  High  School  who  represent 
their  city  in  athletic  programs  around 
the  State  of  Alaska.  I  think  it  is  sigiufi- 
cant  to  point  out  that  this  awards  ban- 
quet was  sponsored  by  a  local  civic  or- 
ganization, the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  Lodge  No.  1772.  I  would 
hope  the  interest  in  young  people  illus- 
trated by  the  Kodiak  Elks  Lodge  wiU 
sen'e  as  an  example  of  mutual  respect 
between  ours  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion that  can  be  recounted  across  the 
country.  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  the  names 
and  awards  presented  at  Kodiak's 
fourth  annual  Elks  high  school  awards 
banquet. 

In  cross-country  competition,  the  Cap- 
tain's Cup  Award  went  to  Ivan  Lukin. 
"Hie  Inspirational  Award  was  presented 
to  Carroll  Pope,  and  Lonnie  Woods  won 
the  Outstanding  Player  Award. 

In  basketball,  the  Captain's  Cup  Award 
went  to  Robert  Lester.  The  Inspirational 
Award  was  presented  to  Mike  Slagle,  and 
Robert  Foster  won  the  Outstanding 
Player  Award. 

In  wrestling  competition  the  Captain's 
Cup  Award  went  to  Bill  Anderson.  The 
Inspirational  Award  was  presented  to 
Lonnie  Woods,  and  Chris  Berns  won  the 
Outstanding  Player  Award. 

In  track  competition,  the  Captain's 
Cup  Award  went  to  Mitchell  Pope.  The 
Inspirational  Award  was  presented  to 
Floyd  Galloway,  and  Floyd  Galloway  also 
won  the  Outstanding  Player  Award. 

The  wiimers  of  the  two  girls'  trophies 
presented  by  Mrs.  'Vivian  Beukers  on  be- 
half of  the  Emblem  Club  were:  school 
spirit.  Colleen  Johnson,  best  athlete, 
Clida  Peterson. 

The  three  overall  awards  presented  to 
the  boys  were:  Athletic  service  awards 
presented  by  Leroy  Wittich  in  behalf 
of  the  Past  Exalted  Ruler  to  Mike 
Wright.  The  sportsmanship  award  went 
to  junior  Lonnie  Woods  while  sophc«nore 
Robert  Poster  gained  the  overall  1969-70 
athlete  of  the  year  trophy. 


REPORT  ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNA-nONAL  LAW  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  delay  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  endorse 
ratification. 

But  the  legal  profession  by  no  means 
is  unified  in  opposition  to  the  treaty. 
The  ABA'S  standing  comm.ittee  on  world 
order  under  law,  and  its  sections  on  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities,  crim- 
inal law.  and  international  and  compar- 
ative law — those  very  divisions  of  the 
ABA  most  directly  and  intimately  In- 
volved with  the  Genocide  Convention — 
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all  stxongly  favor  ratification.  Many  of 
the  country's  most  prominent  lawyers 
have  taken  stands  supporting  the  con- 
stitutionality and  the  desirability  of  the 
Convention. 

One  of  the  most  recent  groups  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  issue  was  the  committee 
on  international  law  of  the  New  York 
Bar  Association.  This  distinguished 
panel  of  lawyers  issued  a  report  strongly 
favorable  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  committee  noted ; 

It  Is  plain  that  the  legal  arguments  pre- 
viously advanced  against  ratification  of  the 
Convention  have  not  been  sustained  by  the 
passage  ol  time. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
many  persons  still  fail  to  grasp  the  legal 
arguments  in  this  issue  and  because  the 
committee's  report  summed  them  up 
quite  briefly  and  convincingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  York  Statb  Baji  Association,  Commit- 

TTE    ON    INTEKNATIOKAI,    LaW 
RZPOBT    ON    THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  Senate 
of  the  tJnlted  States  declined  to  give  Its 
ad\ice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.'  The  Convention  has 
not  been  reconsidered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  since  Its  formal  vote  to 
table  the   matt«r  In   1950. 

Many  local  and  St&te  bar  associations  an- 
alyzed the  convention  at  the  time  of  its  first 
presentation  and  rep)orted  favorably  with 
respect  to  the  legal  Issues  raised  by  ratlflca- 
Uon.=  Ttie  American  Bar  Association,  through 
a  resolution  of  Its  House  of  Delegates,  recom- 
mended that  the  proposed  convention  not 
be  approved  since  it  "raises  important  fun- 
damental questions  but  does  not  resolve 
them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  our  form 
of  Government."'  although  within  the 
American  Bar  Association  its  Section  of  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law  recom- 
mended ratification  with  certain  understand- 
ings of  reservations.'  Recently  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights  Year  1968  recommended  ratification 
of  the  convention  following  study  of  the 
legal  questions  involved  by  a  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Lawyers.-' 

Most  currently  we  are  advised  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  Is  in  process  of 
reconsidering  its  former  position  on  the  con- 
vention." and  Ln  view  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  "the  committee's 
disposition  may  be  infiuenced  If  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  were  to  recommend  rati- 
fication." ■  the  matter  appears  most  appro- 
priate for  review  by  this  committee. 

DESCRIPTION    or    THE    CONVrNnON 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  convention  is 
prevention  of  the  destruction  of  a  human 
group  as  such.  The  convention  defines  geno- 
cide to  mean  certain  acts  committed  with 
the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group, 
as  such.  The  acts  include  killing,  causing 
s«lous  bodily  or  mental  harm.  Infilctlng 
conditions  of  liXe  calculated  to  bring  about 
physical  destruction,  imposing  birth  preven- 
tion measures,  and  forcible  transfer  of  chil- 
dren. The  parties  undertake  to  punish  guilty 
persons  and  to  enact  the  necessary  Imple- 
menting legislation.  There  Is  a  provision  for 
trial  by  a  court  of  the  State  where  the  act 
was  committed  or  by  such  International 
penal  tribunal  as  may  have  Jurtsdictlon. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Article  I  reads  as  follows: 

"The  contracting  parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of 
peace  or  in  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under 
international  law  which  they  undertake  to 
prevent   and   punish." 

Apparently  the  word  "confirm"  was  used 
since  in  1946  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  adopted  a  resolution  affirming  that  gen- 
ocide Is  a  crime  under  international  law, 
which  the  civUlzed  world  condemns.  The 
basic  concept  changed  the  preexisting  prin- 
ciple generally  recognized  that  the  manner 
In  which  a  State  treats  Us  own  citizens  is  not 
a  matter  with  which  International  law  was 
concerned. 

Article  n  of  the  convention  provides  as 
follows: 

"In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

"(a)   Killing   members  of   the   group; 

"(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

"(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  In  part; 

"(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

"(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

In  1949  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
who  transmitted  the  convention  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  observed  that 
this  article  requires  that  there  should  be  a 
specific  Intent  to  destroy  a  racial,  religious, 
national  or  ethnical  group  as  such  in  whole 
or  in  part.'' 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that  "the 
destruction  of  a  group  may  be  caused  not 
only  by  killing.  Bodily  mutilation  or  disinte- 
gration of  the  mind  caused  by  the  Imposition 
of  stupefying  drugs  may  destroy  a  group. 
So  may  sterilization  of  a  group,  as  may  the 
dispersal  of  Its  children." 

Cultural  groups  and  political  groups  are 
not   included  in  the  definition. 

Article  ni  of  the  convention  reads: 

'The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 

"(a)   Genocide; 

"(b)    Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 
(C)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

"(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

"(e)  Complicity  in  genocide.  ' 

Pursuant  to  Artivle  IV,  the  parties  agree  to 
punish  guilty  persons  irrespective  of  their 
status. 

By  Article  V  the  parties  undertake  to  en- 
act "in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutions" the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  Convention  and  in  particular  to 
provide  effective  penalties  for  persons  guilty 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enum- 
erated in  Article  m. 

The  CJonvention  does  not  purport  to  re- 
quire any  party  to  enact  such  legislation 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  coun- 
try's constitutional  provisions. 

Article  VI  provides  that  persons  charged 
with  genocide  or  any  of  the  acts  enumerated 
In  Article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  of  the  state  in  the  territory  In  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  those  contracting  par- 
ties which  shall  have  accepted  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  State  Department  report  makes  the 
following  observations   In   this  connection: 

".  .  .  Thus,  the  commission  in  American 
territory  of  genocldal  acts  would  be  tried  only 
in  American  courts.  No  International  tribunal 
is  authorized  to  try  anyone  for  the  crime  of 
genocide  Should  such  a  tribunal  be  estab- 
lished. Senate  advice  and  consent  to  United 
States  ratification  of  smy  agreement  estab- 
lishing It  would  be  necessary  before  such  an 


agreement  would  be  binding  on  the  United 
States." 

In  the  intervening  twenty  years  no  such 
International  tribunal  has  come  into  exist- 
ence. Were  It  put  forward.  Senate  advice  and 
consent  would  still  be  required  for  the  United 
States  to  accept  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  Convention  provides  for  extradition  in 
accordance  with  the  Internal  laws  of  the 
parties  and  treaties  in  force,  genocide  not 
to  be  considered  a  political  crime  for  pur- 
poses of  extradition. 

ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    RATmCATION 

The  arguments  against  ratification  ex- 
pressed over  twenty  years  ago  do  not  differ 
markedly  from  those  recently  made  in  op- 
r>ositlon  to  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
abolition  of  slavery,  on  forced  labor,  and  on 
protecting  the  political  rights  of  women.* 
They  have  not  improved  with  age. 

The  subject  matter  Is  alleged  not  to  be  of 
International  concern,  but  domestic  in  na- 
ture, and  thus  beyond  the  constitutional 
treaty-making  power.  Little  need  be  said  to 
indicate  that  the  subject  of  genocide  Is,  If 
anything,  primarily  of  international  concern. 
In  1948  the  United  States  participated  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Convention,  signed  it  in 
1948,  and  has  reason  for  being  party  to  the 
Convention  for  reasons  of  its  relations  with 
other  countries.  The  concept  of  annihilation 
of  a  group  had  no  prior  existence  as  a  subject 
for  domestic  treatment  and  introduced  a  new 
concept  even  to  international  law  Being  a 
problem  of  international  scope  and  concern, 
it  Is  the  proper  subject  of  a  treaty.'"  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  adherence  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Constitution." 

It  was  claimed  that  since  Article  lU  of  the 
Convention  makes  "direct  and  public  In- 
citement to  commit  genocide"  a  crime,  the 
First  Amendment  right  to  free  speech  is  vio- 
lated. This  view  entirely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  requires  Congress  or  the  states 
to  cnac:  enabling  legislation  before  such  acts 
could  be  prosecuted.  Clearly  It  is  constitu- 
tionally permissible  to  enact  legislation  that 
makes  Incitement,  and  not  advocacy,  a 
crime  "  and  we  cannot  lightly  speculate  that 
Congress  would  pass  unconstitutional  en- 
abling legislation.  Similarly  the  claim  that 
"genocide"  as  a  crime  is  defined  too  vaguely 
has  no  merit  unless  we  assume  that  the 
Congress  is  unable  to  define  it  for  United 
States  standards  of  Intent  and  specificity 
when  it  passes  enabling  legislation.  As 
lawyers,  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  factual  allegations 
which  raise  serious  quesrtion  whether  geno- 
cide as  legally  defined  has  been  committed 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  loose 
employment  of  the  term  "genocide"  for 
rhetorical  purposes  'without  regard  to  facts 
which  come  within  the  specific  definition  of 
the  term. 

The  emotional  objection  that  ArUcle  VI 
of  the  proposed  Convention  dooms  tiie  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  trial,  conviction  and  sentence 
in  foreign  courte  without  benefit  of  our  tra- 
dition criminal  law  safeguards  has  no  valid 
basis.  The  Article  does  not  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion on  foreign  courts  to  try  Americans  for 
acts  committed  in  the  United  States  and,  un- 
less an  international  tribunal  Is  established, 
they  can  be  tried  only  in  American  courts. 
As  noted  above,  no  such  International  tribu- 
nal has  been  established  and  If  it  should  be 
proposed  we  would  then  have  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  adhere  to 
any  compulsory  Jurisdiction  given  to  the 
court.  The  argument  has  no  merit. 

RESERVATIONS 

The  resolutions  adopted  January  27  and 
28.  1950  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion stated  as  follows : 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  approve  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  tlie 
Crime  of  Genocide  and  recommend  that  the 
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United  States  ratify  the  Convention  with  the 
understanding  or  reservation  that  Article  EX 
shall  be  understood  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  repsonsibiUty  to  another  state  for  injuries 
sustained  by  nationals  of  the  complaining 
state  in  \'lolation  of  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  shall  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  a  state  can  be  held  liable  In 
damages  for  injuries  inflicted  by  it  on  its  own 
nationals,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  conven- 
tion be  approved  with  the  further  under- 
standing or  reservation  that  the  United 
States  assumes  no  obligation  to  enact  Federal 
Legislation  against  genocide  where  acts 
which  constitute  genocide  are  already  pun- 
ishable by  existing  penal  law." 

It  would  appiear  that  neither  of  the  reser- 
vations or  understandings  suggested  at  that 
time  Is  still  appropriate.  The  question  of 
United  States  understanding  as  to  non-lia- 
bility for  money  damages  was  de&lt  with  by 
the  United  States  delegation  when  it  voted 
In  favor  of  the  Convention  In  1948  and  the 
State  Department  recommended  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Article  IX  be  understood 
in  its  trodltioiial  sense  of  no  state  liability 
for  money  damages  for  injuries  inflclted  on 
Its  own  nationals.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
State  made  no  mention  of  any  such  under- 
standing in  his  letter  of  February  5,  1970 
urging  ratification." 

The  second  suggestion  appears  totally  un- 
necessary since  the  Convention  requires 
adoption  of  legislation  to  make  It  effective 
and  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  several  states 
could  be  under  obligation  to  prohibit  acts 
already  made  criminal  under  either  federal 
or  state  law. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  plain  that  the  legal  arguments  previ- 
ously advanced  against  ratification  of  the 
Convention  have  not  been  sustained  by  the 
passage  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  p>oUcy  this 
Committee  is  of  the  view  that  determination 
of  the  usefulness  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention to  United  States  foreign  policy  in- 
terests and  relations  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  at  the  United  Nations  be  left  to 
the  appropriate  organs  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment and  the  Administration.  Both 
President  Truman  in  1950  and  P*resident 
Nixon  in  1970"  have  asked  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  be  ratified.  We  find  no 
sound  legal  objection  to  such  ratification 
and  accordingly  urge  prompt  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Dated:  New  York,  NY.,  February  24.  1970. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  as  many  of  our  colleagues  as  pos- 
sible would  be  able  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  hear  the  firsthand  re- 
port and  objective  report  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  who  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant trip  to  a  very  important  part  of  the 
world.  I  certainly  will  be  listening  with 
great  attention. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  90 
minutes. 


SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  MURPiry.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  had  a  very  exciting  experience  in 
this  Chamber.  We  had  a  vote  that  was 
considered  a  most  important  vote.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  galleries  were  filled ;  filled 
with  very  young  people.  An  extremely 
large  crowd  was  trsring  to  get  in  at  all  of 
the  entrances.  As  the  vote  was  taken  and 
the  roll  called  there  was  intense  interest. 
Finally,  when  the  tally  score  was  an- 
nounced, there  was  a  burst  of  applause, 
the  like  of  which  I  have  not  heard  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  5V2  years  I  have 
served  here.  At  one  point  during  the  roll- 
call  there  was  noticed  a  reaction  when 
one  Senator  cast  his  vote.  A  ripple  of 
delight  seemed  to  pass  quickly  through 
the  tense  audience.  They  knew  some- 
thing important  had  happened,  that  an 
uncertain  vote  had  been  picked  up  for 
their  side  and  very  obviously  they  had 
a  key  vote  that  would  probably  insure 
victory  for  their  side.  It  was  most  dra- 
matic and  inspiring. 

Last  night,  however,  I  thought  it  was 
just  a  little  fi-ightening.  because  during 
the  long  debate  and  discussion  which 
had  preceded  the  vote.  I  had  not  noticed 
any  of  those  same  people  in  the  galleries. 
I  had  not  been  conscious  that  they  were 
following  the  reasoning,  the  logic,  the 
debate  and  argument  of  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  measure.  I  found 
myself  a  bit  concerned  and  I  wondered 
how  so  much  excitement  had  been  gen- 
erated. I  wondered  if  their  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  the  question 
at  hand  was  equal  to  their  enthusiasm  as 
it  was  expressed  here. 

Did  they  have  a  full  understanding  of 
what  they  were  applauding?  The  ap- 
plause was  spontaneous.  It  was  the  ap- 
plause  one  hears  at  a  ball  game  when 
one  of  the  stars  of  the  teams  hits  that 


long  ball  with  the  bases  loaded,  or  when 
the  quarterback  throws  the  long  touch- 
down pass.  It  was  very  exciting.  But  as  I 
have  said,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  they  imderstand  this  particular 
game,  that  they  know  what  they  were 
applauding. 

Mr.  President,  for  just  a  moment  let  us 
examine  what  they  were  applauding. 
What  is  it  all  about?  It  is  about  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  an  unfortunate  war  that  none 
of  us  enjoys  and  which  all  of  us  wish 
never  happened;  and  all  of  us  concern 
ourselves  with  In  attempting  to  find  a 
proper  solution. 

It  is  a  war  in  which  we  became  en- 
gaged long  ago  when  my  good  friend. 
President  John  Kennedy,  was  in  the 
White  House  and  when  he  properly  and 
honorably  carried  out  the  stated  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  smaller  nations  which  did  not  have 
the  power  and  the  strength  to  protect 
themselves. 

It  has  been  a  strange  war,  something 
like  the  one  just  before  It,  where  there 
were  no  rules  other  than  rules  which 
said,  "Don't  win,  but  don't  lose."  That 
was  in  Korea.  We  had  never  been  In  a 
war  like  that  where  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  win  and  did  not  dare  lose.  It 
was  a  war  with  new  conditions,  "Dont 
shoot  until  you  have  been  shot  at."  But 
what  happens  if  the  one  who  is  shot  at 
gets  hit?  Well.  I  suppose  he  dies. 

Who  made  up  this  rule?  Who  was  in 
charge  of  this  strange  new  type  of  war- 
fare? I  must  say  at  this  point  I  am  not 
sure.  There  were  military  experts  in  the 
field  and  at  the  Pentagon,  but  it  seems 
they  were  not  entrusted  with  all  the  hard 
decisions.  The  main  decision,  as  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  had  been  taken  over  by  ci- 
vilian advisers,  civilian  advisers  respon- 
sible only  to  the  man  who  gave  them 
their  jobs.  Some  of  them  I  must  say 
seemed  to  be  unequal  to  the  job  and  not 
qualified  for  the  task.  So,  therefore,  this 
unfortunate  war  h&s  dragged  on  and  on. 
It  has  never  been  a  popular  war.  It  has 
never  been  treated  like  the  other  wars 
that,  unfortunately,  I  have  lived  through. 
We  did  not  have  a  Hitler  to  hate  or  a 
Tojo  to  target  In  on. 

We  had  a  fellow  called  Ho  Chi  Minh 
but  he  seemed  to  be  full  of  little  sayings 
that  everyone  was  reading  and  quoting. 
He  was  "for  the  people;"  he  said  so. 
Everything  was  "for  the  people."  He  was 
not  for  the  people  of  South  'Vietnam,  of 
course.  He  was  for  taking  them  over, 
placing  them  under  his  control,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  be  taken  over.  The  proof 
of  that  was  exemplified  when,  as  soon 
as  they  were  given  the  opportunity. 
800,000  or  perhaps  900,000  and  more 
walked  from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam  so  they  would  not  be  taken  over. 

But  for  some  strange  reason  we  did 
not  hit  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  many  people  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  resul  the  record  and  the  history  of 
this  man,  the  number  of  names  and 
aliases  he  used,  or  his  background,  and 
what  activities  he  had  been  up  to  over 
the  years.  We  could  have  hated  him,  if 
exposed,  but  it  was  not  done. 

Tlien  came  thousands  of  atrocities, 
terrible  atrocities,  murders  and  abduc- 
tions. All  one  had  to  do  was  to  become 
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the  head  man  of  a  village  and  his  chance 
of  murder  went  up  about  twenty  times 
or  the  chance  of  being  abducted  went  up 
about  fifty  umes.  That  is  still  going  on. 
They  have  taken  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  treated  them  in  a  manner  that  has 
never  before  been  seen  in  modern  his- 
tory, where  they  do  not  even  let  family, 
wives,  and  children  know  whether  or  not 
the  prisoners  are  alive  or  even  whether 
they  are  prisoners.  Once  in  a  while 
through  some  friendly  group,  which  un- 
fortunately seem  at  times  to  be  more 
kindly  disposed  toward  Hanoi's  policies 
than  ours,  they  promise  to  release  some 
of  the  names. 

They  have  treated  Americans  in  prison 
in  a  terrible  manner,  but  we  as  a  nation 
never  seemed  to  get  mad  about  this.  Oh, 
some  of  us  d'd.  but  not  enough  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column 
by  Marquis  Childs  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  June  12 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  The  article 
is  entitled  'Plight  of  1,400  Missing  in  War 
Tops  Frustration  in  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plight  of  1,400  Missing  in  War  Tops 

Frustbatiom    in    America 

(By  Marquis  Cbllds) 

In  frustration  and  sheer  despair  no  aspect 
of  the  Indochina  war  compares  with  the 
plight  of  the  1.400  or  more  Americans  missing 
in  action  and  their  wives  and  families.  Some 
wives  have  gone  four — even  five — years  with- 
out kno'*ing  whether  their  husbands  are 
dead  or  alive. 

Efforts  to  exploit  this  grief  for  the  larger 
objectives  of  America's  dilemma  in  the  war 
have  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  put  the 
families  of  these  hapless  men  In  a  political 
role.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  this  has  been 
by  choice  of  the  wives.  They  have  wanted  to 
tret,  by  any  means  possible,  at  the  very  last 
word  of  the  fate  of  their  husbands. 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  Introduced  an 
Eunendment  to  the  military  appropriations 
bill  that  was  the  most  open  invitation  thus 
far  to  tie  a  political  Issue  to  the  plight  of  the 
prisoners.  As  a  counter  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  he  proposed  that  any  legislative 
restriction  on  the  President's  right  to  order 
future  military  operations  in  Cambodia 
would  be  forbidden  so  long  as  American  pris- 
oners were  held  In  Cambodia.  The  Dole 
amendment  was  defeated,  54  to  36,  with  15 
Republicans  Joining  39  Democrats  to  vote 
against  it.  One  reason  was  the  conviction 
that  the  amendment  did  make  the  captives 
pa'*n3  in  a  political  byplay. 

Repeated  attempts  by  a  variety  of  means 
to  get  information  about  the  prisoners  have 
brought  only  minimum  results.  A  number 
of  wives  have  gone  to  Parts  and  other  Euro- 
pean capitals  to  put  their  case  to  Communist 
representatives  While  in  most  Instances  they 
have  been  received  politely,  they  have  been 
told  nothing. 

On  the  Meet  the  Press  program  Sweden's 
Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  was  pressed  hard 
to  say  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  through 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  in  Stock- 
holm about  the  prisoners  of  war.  Palme  said 
that  of  60  app>eals  put  up  to  him  he  had 
received  replies  in  14  cases.  Among  the  lat- 
ter were  the  names  of  several  men  whose  fate 
had  already  been  made  known. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  wanted 
to  avoid  making  the  prisoners  a  political 
issue  and  keep  it  on  the  humanitarian  plane. 
Hanoi  is  a  signatory  of  the  covenant  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  covering  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners   of  war.  But  the  North 


Vietnamese  government  holds  that  the  men 
they  have  taken  are  war  criminals  and. 
therefore,  not  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  never  formally  declared  war  Is  at  least 
a  technical  consideration  In  the  status  of 
these  victims  of  the  long  conflict. 

It  goes,  however,  much  deeper  than  that. 
Individual  human  life  has  nothing  like  the 
same  value  In  Asia  that  It  has  In  the  West. 
And  the  ruthless  drive  of  the  doctrinaire 
Communist  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  this 
difference  In  values.  Then,  too.  there  Is  the 
deep  bitterness  generated  by  the  suffering 
cf  the  civilian  population  from  long  years 
of  bombing  in  the  two  Vietnams.  The  last 
Is  part  of  the  fearful  heritage  that  peace  is 
not  likely  soon  to  erase. 

State  Department  officials  who  talked  with 
Palme  were  Impressed  by  his  sincerity  and 
by  the  realism  of  his  efforts  to  get  more  In- 
formation cut  of  Hanoi.  Under  the  prUoners- 
of-war  convention  Sweden  could  propose  the 
internment  until  the  end  of  the  war  of  sick 
and  wounded  men.  Given  the  adamant  stand 
of  Hanoi,  that  seems  a  remote  possibility. 
The  grim  reality  appears  to  be  that  these 
unfortunate  men  will  not  be  released, 
granted  they  have  survived  the  rigors  of 
their  captivity,  until  there  is  a  negotiated 
peace. 

The  most  spectacular  effort  to  improve 
their  condition  and  discover  whether  they 
were  living  or  dead  came  from  H.  Ross  Perot, 
the  Texas  billionaire.  Just  before  Chrlst- 
nius  he  was  turned  back  atiempiing  to  de- 
liver canned  Christmas  dinners  to  1,400  pris- 
oners. An  attempt  to  deliver  the  dinners 
and  other  gifts  for  the  captives  by  way  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  also  frustrated  when 
Perot  was  denied  permission  to  fly  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Intelligence  sources  report  that  Hanoi  wa-s 
rather  Impressed  by  Perot's  endeavor.  Here 
was  a  capitalist,  one  of  the  men  who  in 
the  Communist  concept  rule  America,  rather 
than  a  bureaucrat  or  an  "Imperialist  lackey." 
On  his  own  initiative  he  was  trying  to  do 
something  for  his  countrymen.  Although  the 
Christmas  spectacular  had  Its  fanciful  as- 
pects. It  did  help  to  focus  attention  on  \'lc- 
ilms  of  the  war  whose  condition  has  eo  long 
been  concealed  by   the  bamboo  curtain. 

When  the  cultural  capital  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Hue.  was  overriui  in  the  ""ct  offen- 
sive of  1968.  20  Americans  were  taken.  Fifty 
days  after  their  capture,  two,  both  women, 
Dr  Marjorie  Nelson  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  Sandra  Johnson  of 
the  International  Voluntary  Services,  were 
released.  They  reported  then  that  the  others, 
including  Phillip  Manhard.  an  AID  official, 
were  alive.  It  Is  the  frustrating,  continuing 
uncertainty  that  Is  hardest  to  bear  for  those 
have  no  recourse  but  to  wait  and  hope. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  So  the  time  went  on, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  had  another  Pres- 
ident, and  this  other  President  had  the 
same  advisers  as  the  previous  President. 
And  the  war  escalated  and  the  numbers 
of  troops  increased  and  more  people 
were  sent  and  more  money  was  spent. 
But  the  same  rules  prevailed — "Don't 
lose,  but  you  are  not  permitted  to  win." 

We  heard  that  our  Air  Force  was  in- 
effective. Then  we  found  it  was  ineffec- 
tive because  it  was  permitted  to  bomb 
only  certain  targets.  I  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  talked  with  the  pilots  who 
flew  those  missions — dangerous  missions, 
with  important  military  targets,  and 
they  were  not  permitted  to  touch  them. 
They  were  only  permitted  to  attack  some 
secondary,  and  some  really  ridiculous, 
targets.  And  so  It  has  gone  on. 

Now  we  have  a  third  President  who 
has  inherited  this  situation,  this  terri- 
ble problem,  this  awful  mess.  And  here 


it  is,  a  frightful  disaster,  and  what  should 
we  do  about  it?  Some.  Mr.  President, 
say.  "Let  us  run,  Let  us  just  run  away 
from  it,  rim  out  and  slam  the  door  and 
make  believe  that  it  is  not  there.  Leave 
these  people.  Forget  about  them,  and 
maybe  the  whole  thing  will  disappear. 
Maybe  it  was  just  a  nightmare,  a  horri- 
ble dream. " 

That  would  be  very  desirable,  Mr. 
President.  It  wou'd  be  comfortable.  It 
would  be  cozy  and  easy.  But  it  will  not 
work,  because  this  mess  will  not  go 
away.  It  must  be  solved.  We  must  face 
up  to  it  and  find  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  because  if  we  do  not,  if  we 
take  the  advice  of  some  and  run,  it  will 
haunt  our  national  conscience  from  now 
on,  as  long  as  this  Nation  remains  on 
earth. 

I  wonder  if  these  young  people  who 
so  enthusiastically  applauded  yesterday 
really  understand  all  this,  really  know 
what  it  is  all  about?  In  the  hope  that 
they  have  not  completely  lost  interest 
overnight  and  that  they  may  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  and  thoroughly  read 
this  Record,  I  am  going  to  talk,  if  I  may, 
for  a  few  minutes  about  this  unfortunate 
war  and  what  I  think  is  happening  In  it. 
I  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it  at  close 
range — very  close  range.  I  went  with  a 
group  of  observers  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday,  and 
I  got  back  the  day  before  yesterday.  So 
it  is  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Of  the  group  that  went  as  observers, 
all  agreed  upon  what  they  saw,  what  they 
heard,  what  the  existing  conditions 
were — all  but  one,  and  even  he  was  not 
really  in  disagreement.  He  merely  had 
misgivings  about  the  future — quite  prop- 
erly so.  We  all  have  misgivings  about  the 
future,  because  the  future  in  this  unfor- 
tunate war  is  obscure.  We  are  not  in 
complete  control.  We  have  control  of  only 
one  side.  We  can  control  what  we  do, 
not  what  the  enemy  decides  to  do,  or 
the  enemy's  allies  or  suppliers.  And  it  is 
an  uncertain  future.  It  Is  an  uncertain 
contest. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  saw.  Un- 
der this  third  and  new  President,  who 
is  facing  up  to  this  long,  drawn-out 
problem,  things  have  happened.  He  has 
been  wise  and  fortunate  in  his  judgment 
and  he  has  changed  the  entire  matter 
from  escalation,  more  involvement,  more 
troops,  and  more  money  to  a  matter  of 
disengagement,  with  fewer  troops,  less 
money,  and,  thank  God,  fewer  casualties. 

He  has  brought  home  115.000  of  our 
troops.  They  are  back  in  this  country 
right  now.  He  has  promised  that  an- 
other 150.000  will  be  brought  home  by 
next  spring — 50.000  more  by  this  Octo- 
ber. And  they  will  be  brought  home.  They 
will  come  right  on  schedule,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  has  happened  thus  far 
that  will  change  that  plan.  And  the  cas- 
ualties, I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  down. 
And  the  cost  Is  down,  and  the  military 
budget,  which  we  hear  so  much  about,  is 
down  under  this  new  President.  The  mil- 
itary budget  will  be  down  by  $10  billion, 
probably,  and  future  military  spending, 
thanks  to  some  of  the  tireless  work  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber,  will  be 
approached  with  great  care  and  caution, 
always  with  concern  for  national  secu- 
rity and  needs,  because  here  again  we  do 
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not  control  the  situation.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  other  side  is  going  to  do. 
All  we  are  certain  of  is  what  they  are 
doing  and  have  done,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  protect  this  Nation.  But  the 
cost  is  down — way  down. 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  presently 
concerned  with  a  discussion  of  this  un- 
fortunate war.  Mr.  President,  for  a  few 
moments  I  would  like  to  recount  some  of 
the  important  points  that  occurred  to 
me,  which  I  think  can  be  repeated  and 
repeated,  because  nowadays,  with  the 
methods  of  communication,  we  have  so 
much  news  that  a  lot  of  it  slips  by  and 
we  do  not  get  the  full  content,  we  do 
not  get  the  full  meaning. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  in  South 
Vietnam  the  thing  that  pleased  me  most 
was  the  fact  that  people  who  had  been 
driven  off  their  land  have  come  back  to 
their  farms — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them. 

I  was  there  under  the  second  Presi- 
dent, a  little  over  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  and  much  of  the  land  was  vacant, 
because  they,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
did  not  dare  stay  there.  They  had  been 
driven  off  by  the  Vietcong.  Now  they 
are  back,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them.  The  program  of  rebuilding  the 
little  villageG  is  moving  forward  on 
schedule,  and  in  many  cases  ahead  of 
schedule. 

We  visited  those  villages,  and  we  saw 
the  progress  that  was  being  made.  We 
saw  the  families  gathered  together  again, 
and  the  youngsters  back  playing  in  the 
old  home  place,  and  the  crops  in  the 
field  getting  ready  for  the  harvest.  They 
know  that  when  the  harvest  is  ripe,  it 
not  only  can  be  taken  in,  but  it  can  be 
taken  to  market  now.  They  could  not  do 
that  a  year  ago.  They  could  not  do  it  2 
years  ago.  They  did  not  dare  go  down 
to  the  rivers  or  through  the  canals.  It 
was  not  safe.  The  Vietcong  on  the  banks 
would  fire  on  them,  or  capture  their 
harvest  and  take  it  away  from  them. 

We  saw  the  traflBc  on  the  roads;  these 
were  not  just  reports.  We  flew  almost 
continuously  for  2  days  in  helicopters, 
anywhere  from  500  to  1,000  feet  over 
the  earth,  so  it  could  be  seen  very  clearly. 

We  found  that  confidence  that  for- 
merly existed  in  the  Commimist  propa- 
ganda has  been  destroyed.  The  people 
have  found  out  that  they  have  been  mis- 
led, those  who  formerly  would  join  the 
Vietcong  to  fight  against  their  brothers. 
They  have  found  out  that,  like  so  many 
Communist  promises  in  the  past,  they 
were  hollow,  with  no  substance. 

These  people  have  a  desire  for  liberty, 
just  as  we  do  in  America,  and  for  free- 
dom; and  they  foimd  out  that  under  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munist government,  liberty  disappeared. 

So  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  recruit  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  number  of  recruits  has 
diminished  almost  to  nothing,  and,  to 
the  contrary,  defections  from  the  Viet- 
cong are  rising  every  year.  There  were 
more  than  30,000  last  year.  This  year 
the  number  will  be  10,000  more  than 
that. 

So  now  the  war  is  not  being  carried  on 
by  the  Vietcong,  it  is  being  carried  on  by 


the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  sent 
down  from  Hanoi. 

We  have  found  out  that  the  people 
will  defend  their  villages  if  they  are  giv- 
en arms  and  a  little  training.  They  have 
the  determination  and  they  have  the  de- 
sire. They  have  proved  that. 

Lately  this  third  President  made  a  de- 
cision that  he  would  undertake  what 
some  people  call  a  new  campaign  of  ex- 
cursion into  Cambodia.  We  all  know 
there  has  been  great  argument  about 
it — tremendous  debate.  Was  it  good?  Was 
it  bad?  Is  it  proper?  Is  it  wrong? 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  Mr. 
President.  All  the  military  experts,  the 
people  trained  in  these  matters,  know 
that  it  was  right.  In  fact,  most  of  them 
wanted  to  do  it  years  ago,  and  had  it 
been  done,  we  will  never  know  how  many 
thousands  of  American  lives  woiold 
have  been  saved. 

When  the  plan  was  made,  it  was  a 
hard  judgment  for  this  third  President, 
because  this  plan  encompassed  esti- 
mated casualties  up  to  2,000;  but,  bal- 
ancing that  off  against  what  would  be 
saved,  the  decision  was  still  taken,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  casualties 
are  way  under  the  2,000  that  had  been 
guessed  at  by  the  military  experts,  be- 
cause it  was  carried  out  effectively, 
quickly,  with  an  element  of  surprise. 

They  went  into  Cambodia  to  clean  up 
the  sanctuaries — sanctuaries  which  most 
of  us,  Mr.  President,  did  not  realize  were 
only  35  miles  from  Saigon,  where  the 
enemy  could  arm,  motmt  his  attack, 
come  out  and  strike,  and  go  back  over  the 
border,  and  we  were  not  permitted  to  do 
anything  about  it  because  we  had  an  un- 
friendly ruler  in  Cambodia  who  did  not 
want  us  to  come  across  his  land. 

Now  his  people  have  gotten  rid  of  him. 
It  is  not  a  new  government  in  Cambodia 
today;  it  is  the  same  government,  Mr. 
President,  exactly  the  same,  with  only 
one  change:  The  people  of  Cambodia 
have  told  their  former  head  of  state. 
Prince  Sihanouk,  that  they  wanted  no 
more  of  him,  and  that  they  wanted  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  are  improperly 
on  their  territory,  to  leave.  They  want 
no  part  of  communism. 

So  those  good  people  are  enjoying  our 
assistance.  They  are  pleased  with  what 
this  third  President  has  done,  because 
they  know  it  is  in  their  best  interest, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
allies,  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  just  as 
they  know  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
protection  of  American  troops  who  are 
still  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  foimd  out  that  these  Cambodians 
would  fight  when  we  visited  them.  We 
saw  about  200  of  them  in  a  field,  and 
their  leader  told  us  that  the  afternoon 
before — that  would  have  been  last  Tues- 
day— they  chEised  a  group  of  Vietcong 
halfway  up  the  mountainside  with  noth- 
ing but  hand  grenades.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"if  we  had  had  a  few  rifles,  we  could  have 
taken  care  of  them.  If  we  just  had  a  few 
rifles,  we  could  protect  our  towns  and 
our  villages  from  roaming  bands  that 
come  in  to  destroy  everything." 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  reference  to  the  term  "mercenar- 
ies." I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 


are  not  mercenaries.  These  are  people 
who  ask  our  help  in  order  to  defend  their 
own  homes;  and  if  that  constitutes  a 
mercenary,  then  all  of  oiu-  forefathers 
were  mercenaries.  That  is  not  the  case. 
In  our  Revolution,  we  asked  for  help  and 
arms  from  Prance.  We  were  not  mer- 
cenaries; we  were  fighting  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  land,  that  which  was  right- 
fully ours,  to  protect  it. 

These  people  need  training.  They  need 
to  to  be  armed.  But  they  will  fight.  They 
have  the  courage,  and  all  they  want  is 
a  little  help  from  us. 

The  morale  I  found,  Mr.  President,  in 
all  quarters  was  exceedingly  high:  With 
our  military,  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  the  Cambodians,  and  with  the  civil- 
ians. And  I  might  say  that  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  leadership  is  highly  respected. 
We  hear  quite  often  that  the  Govern- 
ment there  is  a  dissolute  government, 
not  a  good  government,  but  corrupt.  I 
seem  to  recall  that  we  heard  that  about 
the  Government  of  Free  China  not  too 
many  years  ago,  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  no  ability,  he  was  corrupt,  and  his 
was  a  bad  goverrmient.  But  certainly  we 
find  his  government  on  Taiwan  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  government,  most  success- 
ful. They  have  the  model  of  all  the  Far 
East.  They  are  the  same  people.  What 
happened?  What  changed  all  this?  I  do 
not  really  think  it  changed.  I  think  we 
were  misled  in  the  first  instance.  Now 
it  can  be  proved  that  we  were  misled, 
because  just  recently  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  published  the 
full  record  of  the  famous  Amerasia  case, 
and  it  is  there  for  all  to  see — how  seven, 
eight,  perhaps  10,  by  misinforming  our 
Government,  by  failing  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  and  orders  of  our  Government, 
cost  us  China.  I  wish  the  young  people 
who  were  here  yesterday  would  think 
about  that  for  a  moment.  Had  we  not 
lost  China  through  this  deception,  there 
would  have  been  no  Korea,  there  would 
have  been  no  South  Vietnam,  there  would 
have  been  no  Laos,  there  would  have 
been  no  Cambodia — no  waste  of  fimds, 
no  fighting,  no  needless  deaths.  This  is 
part  of  the  background  which  should 
be  imderstood  and  should  be  known  in 
making  these  decisions. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  government  is 
now  training  the  citizens  in  their  own 
protection.  We  found  that  they  have 
three  groups:  the  army,  the  ARVN;  a 
district  group;  and  the  local  police — 
1,200,000  of  them  are  now  armed.  When 
the  Vietcong  come  to  the  villages  now, 
they  will  not  run  through  as  easily  or  as 
quickly  or  as  safely  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  We  found  that  in  90  percent  of  the 
villages,  the  chief  of  the  village  has  been 
selected  by  free  election.  This  is  amaz- 
ing, because  thefse  people  had  no  back- 
ground in  democracy.  In  their  4,000 
years  of  history,  they  had  always  had 
an  imposition  of  government,  a  ruler. 
They  never  had  a  chance  to  choose  their 
own.  They  are  doing  it  now,  and  they 
are  enjoying  it. 

We  found  on  this  trip  that  there  was 
a  town  called  Sihanouk ville.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
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namese  traveling  with  a  little  handful 
of  rice,  carrying  their  supplies  on  a  bi- 
cycle. This  is  not  true.  Eighty  percent, 
possibly  90  percent,  of  the  suppUes  that 
have  been  captured  in  the  storage  bunk- 
ers in  the  sanctuaries  came  in  by  ship, 
through  the  port  of  Sihanoukville,  and 
was  transported  by  truck  across  the 
highways,  and  perhaps  at  long  last  hid- 
den in  the  bunkers  by  individuals  taking 
200-  and  400-pound  bags  of  rice  on  the 
backs  of  bicycles. 

I  should  like  to  read,  for  the  record, 
the  figrures  compiled  as  of  Friday.  June 
12,  8  a.m  .  as  to  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation.  These  are  the  hard 
figures  which  spell  out  only  pcu-t  of  the 
success : 

Enemy  killed.  9,802. 

Prisoners  taken,  2,147. 

Individual  weapons  captured,  16,133. 

Crew  served  weapons — these  are  ar- 
tillery weapons,  big  mortars — 2,284. 

Rice.  6.240  tons.  That  is  enough  rice 
to  feed  an  army  of  274.560  men  for  a 
period  of  1  month.  That  is  rice  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  have. 

Rocket  rounds  captured.  40,234. 

Mortar  rounds — these  are  the  ones 
they  can  carry  very  quickly,  and  gen- 
erally shoot  them  into  a  school  or  a  hos- 
pital or  a  Towded  place.  I  recall  the 
night  we  arrived  in  Sfugon  2'-2  ye&rs, 
ago  We  were  entertained  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  by  the  Ambassador.  We 
had  not  been  there  an  hour  when  two 
of  these  mortar  rounds  were  fired  and 
landed  in  the  yard  next  door,  just  to  let 
us  know  that  they  were  watching.  Mor- 
tar rounds  captured.  61.978. 

Small  arms  ammunition,  13,233,000. 

Land  mines  captured,  5,240. 

Bunkers  destroyed.  9.358. 

These  are  the  official  figures,  Mr 
President. 

I  raised  the  point,  with  both  the  civil- 
ians and  the  military,  that  the  accounts 
of  those  killed  were  varied,  seemed  very 
high,  and  I  was  assured  that  these  were 
actual  counts.  In  addition,  they  had  evi- 
dence that  the  North  Vietnamese  in  many 
cases  had  taken  bodies  away  with  them 
as  they  were  dispersed.  And  they  them- 
selves were  dispersed.  The  sancturaries 
are  not  available  to  them.  Their  com- 
munications are  completely  broken,  their 
command  posts  dispersed.  Elements  of 
their  troops  are  wandering  through  these 
hills,  n^^t  knowing  where  their  head- 
quarters may  be.  They  have  been  made 
ineffectual:  and  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  experts,  it  will  be  7,  8, 
perhaps  12  months  before  they  can  re- 
organize and  rebuild  and  resupply  and 
reuse  these  sanctuaries. 

I  have  said,  Mr-  President,  that  in  my 
most  considered  opinion  this  is,  without 
question,  the  most  important  militarj' 
action  of  this  unfortunate  war. 

There  are  other  matters  of  great  in- 
terest. We  received  information  from  the 
ambassador,  which  came  through  official 
soiures  from  Moscow,  that  the  Russians 
are  becoming  disenchanted  with  this  en- 
tire exercise.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  disenchanted  because  they  are 
tired  of  the  cost  and  the  expense  or  dif- 
ficulty in  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese, or  whether  they  are  concerned 


about  what  the  Chinese  are  doing.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Red  Russian  and  the  Red  Chinese  gov- 
ernments. As  we  read  history,  we  find 
that  this  friction  has  existed  for  nearly 
500  years,  and  this  may  operate  in  our 
favor,  because  if  they  become  concerned 
with  each  other,  maybe  they  will  be  less 
concerned  with  us  and  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  get  back  to  pursuing  the 
peaceful,  progressive,  and  productive 
world  that  we  all  so  greatly  desire. 

The  initiative  in  this  war  has  changed 
completely  under  this  new  President. 
The  initiative  has  swimg  from  the  enemy 
to  our  friends.  The  evidence  is  every- 
where. 

With  regard  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  it  has  a  land  reform 
schedule  that  is  working  very  well.  It 
has  broken  up  all  the  old  tenant  farms 
and  large  farms  once  controlled  by  ab- 
sentee landlords,  and  each  citizen  will 
now  get  his  share  and  be  able  to  work  an 
adequate  farm,  enough  to  keep  him  and 
provide  him  with  an  income  so  he  can 
live  decently.  That  is  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  program  for  training  leaders  is 
also  of  schedule.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
elected  leaders  in  the  villages  are  stand- 
ing for  reelection.  President  Thleu  will 
stand  for  election  next  year. 

The  defections  within  the  enemy  are 
very  important  to  us.  The  night  before 
we  left  Saigon,  we  talked  with  two  men, 
both  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  for  over  10  years.  One 
had  been  in  command  of  8.000  troops  in 
the  area  referred  to  as  Parrot's  Beak. 
These  two  men  had  come  over  to  the 
allies — our  friends — and  brought  all  the 
information  they  could  with  them.  When 
asked  why  they  had  changed  their  minds, 
they  said  they  found  out  they  had  been 
lied  to,  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  life 
they  wanted  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  These  defections  are  Increasing 
daily. 

We  were  told  that  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  thought  we  had  deposed 
Sihanouk,  which  of  course  is  not  true, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  I  checked 
that  carefully.  He  was  deposed  by  his 
own  people  who  finally,  at  long  last,  con- 
cluded that  they  had  had  enough  of  his 
nonsense,  of  playing  both  sides  against 
the  middle  at  the  expense  of  his  nation 
and  his  people. 

We  talked  with  military  leaders  and 
civilian  leaders,  and  we  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  with  South  Vietnamese  General 
Tree. 

Remember  that  name,  Mr.  President 
'Mr.  Packwood),  because  you  will  hear 
a  great  deal  of  him.  He  is  an  amazing 
man.  He  led  the  first  large  scale,  co- 
ordinated attack  and  operation  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  It  was  the  ini- 
tial attack  into  the  sanctuaries  from  the 
.south.  He  did  it  brilliantly,  and  much 
better  than  we  thought. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  supplying  us 
with  excellent  pilots  and  excellent  me- 
chanics. They  are  turning  out  to  be  very 
fine,  capable,  and  courageous  people. 

General  Tree,  along  with  President 
Thleu,  explained  to  us  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  staying  In  Cambodia.  They 
said  that  without  question,  their  prob- 


lem is  the  protection  and  security  of  their 
own  country,  that  they  have  no  interest 
in  Cambodia  except  to  make  certain  that 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  cannot  be  used 
to  attack  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
possible  friction  between  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  I  saw  none.  I  saw  that  the 
Cambodians  were  very  much  pleased  to 
have  the  help  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  were  extremely  pleased  that  we  had 
come  there. 

The  governor  of  a  province  came  down 
to  greet  us  and  we  not  only  saw  the  mili- 
tary group  that  came  with  him  but  also 
all  the  other  people  from  the  village  came 
out.  about  2.000  in  number,  and  we 
talked  with  them.  They  were  very  happy 
that  we  were  there.  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
any  possibility  of  friction. 

There  has  been  a  strange  credibility 
gap  which  has  been  contrived  about  this 
whole  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  A 
good  deal  of  confusion  has  resulted  from 
it. 

There  was  a  valuable  meeting  held  a 
week  ago  Saturday  in  Jakarta,  attended 
by  all  the  free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  inspired  by  their  own  leader- 
ship, not  by  the  United  States  and  not 
by  any  outside  influences  They  got  to- 
gether on  their  own,  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  They  got  together  because  they 
jointly  agreed  that  they  did  not  want  to 
be  dominated  by  the  Communists,  either 
from  China  or  from  Russia.  They  want 
to  be  free.  I  think  we  will  hear  more  of 
this  meeting  because  I  think  it  was  an 
important  one. 

We  also  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
economic  problems  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  them.  We  heard  a  great  deal 
about  their  inflation.  They  do  have  it. 
We  have  it  here,  of  course.  But  they  have 
it  to  a  lesser  degree,  inspite  of  all  their 
years  of  war  and  turmoil,  than  some  of 
the  nations  in  Latin  America  are  having 
right  now  without  having  had  any  war. 

Thus,  inflation  is  really  not  all  that 
bad  there.  They  think  they  can  control 
it.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  not  in 
the  cities.  It  lies  in  the  countryside,  in 
the  rich  land,  the  crops,  and  their  prod- 
uce. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  it  could  be  such  a 
wonderful  land,  such  a  happy  land. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  things  I 
have  outlined,  which  I  think  are  impwr- 
tant: 

The  people  are  going  back  to  the  farnw. 

The  people  can  defend  their  villages. 

The  training  of  the  leaders  is  takin<7 
place. 

Land  reform  is  taking  place. 

Traffic  is  moving  on  the  rivers  and  th^ 
canals  and  the  roads. 

The  marketplaces  are  filled. 

Sihanoukville,  through  which  90  per- 
cent of  the  supplies  used  to  attack  South 
Vietnam  moved,  is  closed  Now  they  have 
to  bring  those  supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  The  North  made  great  prep- 
arations. It  has  pipelines  built  in  the 
area  of  the  DMZ.  They  seem  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  long  war.  The  South  Viet- 
namese tell  us  that  if  we  will  arm  them 
and  give  them  the  training  they  need, 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  their  own 
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problems,  and  we  will  not  have  to  lose 
£uiy  more  American  boys  and  we  can 
bring  them  home.  Hopefully,  then,  we 
will  get  to  a  negotiated  peace.  Everyone 
has  hoped  for  that.  President  Thieu  has 
made  endless  attempts,  as  did  President 
Johnson,  and  as  is  President  Nixon,  to 
arrive  at  a  negotiated  peace. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  things  are  better 
than  they  were.  They  are  not,  however, 
completely  satisfactory  yet. 

Vietnamization  is  working.  It  is  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Our  troops  will  be  coming  home. 

That  brings  me  to  the  current  business 
now  before  the  Senate.  We  have  con- 
cerned ourselves  here  with  writing  new 
laws  which  would,  somehow  or  other,  re- 
strain and  restrict  this  new  President, 
the  third  President  to  inherit  this  prob- 
lem, the  one  who  Is  meeting  with  success. 

Some  said  immediately  when  the  Cam- 
bodian decision  was  announced  that  it 
was  broadening  the  war.  That  is  not  true. 
It  deescalated  the  war. 

We  are  fighting  tn  a  different  area,  but 
there  is  a  lot  less  fighting.  I  just  told  the 
Senate  about  the  13  million  bullets  that 
will  not  be  used  by  the  enemy  to  kiU 
American  boys. 

The  casualties  are  down.  The  effort  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  And  we 
are  meeting  here  to  debate  and  discuss 
new  laws  that  will  restrain  and  restrict 
the  powers  of  this  third  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat, 
that  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  debate 
and  eventually  delineate  exactly  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  with  re- 
gard to  declarations  and  actions  that 
may  bring  involvement  in  war.  I  think  it 
is  to  be  desired.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  time  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  well  chosen  date  for  this  dis- 
cussion and  debate. 

I  can  see  nothing  productive,  nothing 
that  would  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  that  could  come  from  such 
discussion  at  this  time. 

I  think  this  debate  should  be  held  at  a 
time  when  we  are  at  peace,  held  with 
calmness  and  with  complete,  cool  rea- 
soning. 

We  can  make  this  delineation  then  and 
spell  it  out  so  that  it  will  be  clearly  drawn 
for  all  future  time.  But  let  us  see  what 
happens  as  we  do  it  in  these  days,  with 
these  problems  facing  us.  with  this  on- 
going situation. 

I  can  see  immediately  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  unfriendly,  foreign  press 
will  say  that  the  American  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  their  President.  That 
is  not  true.  That  is  a  falsehood.  The  polls 
show  this. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  highly  pubhcized  editorial  writers 
indicate  this,  it  is  just  not  true.  It  adds 
to  the  confusion.  And  they  should  rectify 
this  because  in  time  of  war  this  Nation 
must  be  solidified  and  there  must  be  full 
understanding. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  restrictions,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  the  conditions.  We 
only  know  our  side  of  the  story.  What 
will  the  enemy  do?  What  would  have 
happened  in  the  Cambodian  incursion, 
had  there  been  a  debate  in  this  Chamber 


ahead  of  the  incursion  and  at  long  last 
the  President  had  been  given  permission 
to  do  what  should  have  been  done  so 
many  years  ago? 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  wovild  have 
happened.  It  would  have  cost  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  American  boys,  because 
the  enemy  would  have  known  about  it. 
They  would  have  been  prepared  for  it. 
The  element  of  surprise  would  have  been 
denied  us. 

The  first  two  moves  into  the  southern 
sanctuaries  could  possibly  have  failed. 
As  it  was,  one  of  the  defectors  told  us 
they  had  20  hours  notice.  That  is  not 
very  much  notice. 

The  Senators  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  did  not  have  time  to  booby  trap  the 
bunkers.  When  we  left,  there  had  been 
only  two  cases  of  booby  traps.  And  they 
were  quickly  contrived.  They  simply  were 
hand  grenades  with  the  pins  pulled  and 
placed  under  boxes  so  that  if  one  raised 
a  box,  it  would  detonate  and  explode. 

They  moved  a  lot  of  supplies.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  We  heard  it  said 
that  we  did  not  capture  the  headquarters. 
We  never  reaUy  expected  to,  because  they 
are  very  mobile.  They  never  put  their 
roots  down  firmly  in  any  one  place.  How- 
ever, we  captured  enough  of  their  com- 
munications and  supplies  to  destroy  their 
efforts  and  break  them  up  so  that  they 
are  and  will  be  ineffective. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  neces- 
sary. We  do  not  know  what  action,  what 
quick,  sudden  decision  may  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  our  men.  for  the  success 
and  final  victory  and  for  a  solution  to 
this  awful  dilemma. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  this  is  not  the 
time  and  that  these  are  not  the  days  for 
this  type  of  discussion. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that 
my  colleagues,  the  proponents  of  such 
restraints  and  restrictions,  feel  that 
what  they  are  doing  will  bring  about  an 
end  to  this  awful  dilemma.  They  want 
to  see  it  finished.  But  I  assure  them, 
Mr.  President,  that  no  one  wants  to  see 
it  finished  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  wants  to  see  it 
brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  it  must  be  carefully  considered. 

We  have  made  too  many  mistakes  in 
the  past.  And  some  of  those  who  have 
advised  us  in  the  past  and  must  share 
partially  the  responsibility  of  this  awful 
experience,  continue  to  raise  their  voices 
in  this  debate.  I  think  they  should  be- 
think themselves  and  be  cautious  and 
careful.  We  cannot  afford  any  more  un- 
fortunate mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  advantage  in  this  imfortimate  war 
has  changed,  that  the  third  President 
is  on  the  right  track.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest and  recommend  most  highly  that 
we  join  solidly  behind  him  and  give  him 
our  support.  And  as  long  as  he  is  going 
in  the  right  direction,  we  shoiild  give 
him  all  the  help  we  can  and  urge  him  on 
so  that  not  only  in  the  negotiations  in 
Paris  but  also  in  the  negotiations  in  the 
SALT  talks,  the  disarmament  talks  and 
the  confrontations  which  must  take  place 
with  regard  to  the  problems  in  the  Mid- 


east, the  world  will  know  that  we  have 
confidence  in  this  third  President  and 
that  we,  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
believe  that  his  judgment  has  been  good, 
his  decisions  have  k)een  well  taken,  cou- 
rageous, daring,  and  have  been  based  on 
facts  and  reality,  not  on  fiction  and 
theory  and  he  is  arriving  at  the  accom- 
plishments which  are  desired  by  all. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  believe 
should  concern  lis  at  this  time.  That  is 
why,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  ihat  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  express  their  feelings 
with  regard  to  these  restraints  and  re- 
strictions. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  opponents 
have  said,  "We  will  only  do  what  the 
President  said  he  would  do. " 

However,  I  get  the  feeling  that  they 
want  to  lock  him  In.  They  say.  "He  said 
this.  So,  to  make  certain,  we  will  put  it 
into  law." 

It  would  almost  appear  to  some  that 
there  was  a  matter  of  distrust  there.  I 
do  not  think  that  should  exist. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  based  on  the 
evidence.  I  do  not  think  it  is  healthy  or 
helpful  at  this  particular  time.  Let  us 
not  lose  the  advantage  that  has  been 
gained  after  such  a  long  struggle,  after 
such  a  costly  experience.  Let  us  keep  that 
advantage  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  Im- 
prove on  it  so  that  at  long  last  we  can 
bring  about  the  honorable,  lasting,  and 
decent  peace  that  all  of  us  so  earnestly 
desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  people, 
and  the  young  people  particularly,  who 
were  here  yesterday  and  who  were  so 
enthusiastically  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  that  took  place  in  this 
Chamber,  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  I  have  said  here  today;  that  they 
take  the  trouble  to  get  an  understanding 
of  the  entire  situation. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  who  wins  or 
who  loses  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  incidental.  That  is  gone  as 
the  sun  goes  down.  The  matters  that  con- 
cern us  are  matters  of  permanent  policy 
that  will  affect  the  future  of  this  great 
Nation  for  years  and  years  to  come,  and 
that  is  why  these  matters  should  be  ap- 
proached with  careful  and  mature  judg- 
ment. Enthusisism  is  wonderful;  it  is 
great;  but  it  never  should  bum  so  bright- 
ly it  overcomes  the  fires  of  wisdom,  good 
sense,  and  reason. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  wish  in 
closing  that  these  galleries  had  been  as 
filled  this  morning  as  they  were  yester- 
day. We  hear  quite  often  now  that  the 
older  generation — and  I  am  certainly  a 
part  of  that  older  generation,  having 
lived  in  this  great  coimtry  for  over  60 
years — does  not  communicate  with  the 
younger  generation. 

I  made  a  promise  to  some  of  the 
students  in  my  State  that  I  am  going  to 
communicate  and  I  am  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  universities,  not  to 
those  who  are  concerned  with  a  con- 
frontation, but  I  will  be  available  to 
those  who  are  interested  In  sitting  down 
and  having  a  free,  honest,  and  open- 
minded  discusison.  I  hope  I  learn  a  great 
deal  from  them,  and  possibly,  with 
good  luck,  they  may  leam  something 
from  me  and  my  experience.  Out  of  the 
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interchange  may  come  some  ideas  that 
wiLI  be  of  advantage  to  the  future  of  this 
great  Nation.  I  hope  that  these  same 
young  people  will  take  the  time  'x>  read 
the  Record  as  I  have  attempted  to  make 
it  this  morning. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  talked  for  sev- 
eral years  and  at  great  length  about  the 
problem  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  taken 
a  firm  public  position  on  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  the  healthy,  strong 
viability  of  the  new  country  of  Israel. 

In  tlie  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
there  was  published  a  most  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  entitled 
•Mideast  Crisis  Provokes  Only  Silence 
Prom  the  Left,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mideast  Crisis  Provokes  Only  Silenci;  Pbom 
THE  Lett 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
The     most     bewildering     feature     of     the 
Middle  Eastern  crisis  Is  the  strange  silence 
on  the  left.  Here  Is  the  most  dangerous  situa- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  had  to  face 
since   the   Second   World   War.   Here   Is   the 
Nixon  administration  pursuing,  at  least  to 
date,  a  policy  so  limp  that  It   actually  in- 
creases the  danger  to  Israel. 

Here  are  the  Uheral  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress, with  their  highly  articulate  allies,  the 
liberal  and  leftwlng  Intellectuals,  in  a  per- 
fect fever  of  rage  about  Cambodia,  which 
promises  to  be  a  brilliantly  successful  U.S. 
operailon.  Yet  they  have  not  given  the  Nixon 
administration  as  much  as  a  tap  on  the  wrist 
where  It  is  most  vulnerable,  In  Its  manage- 
ment of  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  to  date. 

The  contrast  Is  so  extraordinary  that  It 
cries  out  for  explanation.  The  only  available 
explanation  is  not  exactly  creditable,  how- 
ever, to  the  liberal  and  leftwlng  intellectuals 
and  their  heroes  In  active  politics. 

With  ludicrously  premature  sighs  of  re- 
lief, this  entire,  highly  InfluenUal  American 
group  firmly  decided,  some  years  ago,  that 
all  problems  of  the  Cold  War  had  ceased  to 
exist — If  Indeed  they  had  not  been  Imaginary 
problems  in  the  first  instance.  The  tragic  loss 
of  President  Kennedy,  who  never  went  In  for 
self-delusion,  seems  to  have  been  the  signal 
for  the  beginning  of  this  enormous  exercise 
in  self-delusion  by  so  many  who  had  ad- 
mired him. 

Thus  a  new  world  view  began  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, as  unchallengeable  doctrine.  The 
view  was  that  all  the  d&ngera  of  history  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  could  be 
largely  blamed  on  the  United  States.  The 
whole  American  effort  to  maintain  a  reason- 
ably safe  balance  of  power  in  the  world  was 
seen  the  exclusive  source  of  all  risks  and 
troubles. 

This  world  view  leaves  no  room  at  all,  of 
course,  for  an  Increasingly  mUltarlzed  Soviet 
Union,  bent  upon  crushing  Israel,  and  by 
crushing  Israel,  aiming  to  gain  control  of  the 
entire  Middle  East.  The  choice  has  been, 
therefore,  between  continuing  to  peddle  the 
world  view  above-defined,  or  publicly  swal- 
lowing It  whole,  as  a  grossly  erroneous  view, 
and  thereupon  facing  the  terrible  new  facta. 
Vanity,  Ignorance  and  arrogance  have  all 
combined  to  prevent  the  admission  of  error 
that  Is  now  In  order  by  the  liberal  and  left- 
wing  Intellectuals  and  the  liberal  Democrats 
In  Congress.  So  Israel's  deadly  peril  has  been 
all  but  Ignored.  Or  If  not  ignored.  It  has  been 
treated  as  really  no  more  than  Israel  deserves. 
And  the  Indian  war  dance  about  Cambodia 
has  continued,  with  a  rising  decibel  count. 


For  the  short  run,  this  Is  quite  bad  enough. 
The  Nixon  administration  badly  needs  to 
be  hammered  on  Its  Middle  Eastern  policy. 
Otherwise,  none  of  the  right  things  are  likely 
to  be  done.  For  the  long  run.  too,  the  con- 
tinuing liberal  and  left-wing  exercise  In  self- 
delusion  Is  bound  to  end  in  disaster  for  the 
self-deluders,  among  others. 

The  Middle  Eastern  facts  alone  are  enough 
to  show  the  threat  to  the  self-deluders. 
The  unprecedented  Soviet  Injection  of  Rus- 
sian troops  Into  the  Middle  Elastern  war  quite 
directly  menaces  Israel's  very  existence.  The 
design,  furthermore.  Is  not  Just  to  crush 
Israel.  The  design  is  to  exclude  any  form  of 
power  except  Soviet  power  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Suppose  that  the  Israelis  are  beaten  to 
their  knees  or  actually  destroyed.  Suppose 
that  we  also  experience  the  Immense  upset 
In  the  entire  world  balance  of  power  that 
will  result  If  the  Kremlin's  Middle  Eastern 
design  Is  successfully  carried  out.  We  shall 
then  be  doubly  haunted,  by  the  ghost  of  Is- 
rael, and  by  the  obvious  danger  of  a  third 
W%)rld  War  caused  by  the  upset  In  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

Can  anyone  suppose  that  the  self-deluders 
will  not  then  be  rent  asunder.  In  the  storm 
of  fury,  recrimination,  fear  and  scapegoat- 
hunting  that  will  follow  in  this  country? 
The  answer  Is  obvious.  Yet  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story,  for  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  Is 
only  part  of  the  danger. 

Except  for  Japan  after  the  rise  of  the 
militarists,  the  Soviet  Union  today  stands 
alone  among  major  nations  In  this  century. 
With  the  exception  noted.  It  Is  in  fact  the 
only  major  nation  that  has  allowed  the  uni- 
formed leaders  of  the  armed  services  to  name 
their  own  boss,  the  defense  minister. 

That  grim  fact  Is  clearly  linked  to  other 
facts — the  Soviet  pilots  In  Egypt;  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia;  the  rising  pressure 
on  Romania;  the  Increasing  number  of  di- 
visions deployed  along  the  Slno-Sovlet  border. 
The  Nixon  administration's  defense  policy, 
which  amounts  to  shambling  disarmament. 
Is  therefore  as  vulnerable  as  Its  defense 
policy. 

But  on  this  front,  too,  the  administration 
Is  never  attacked,  except  for  not  disarming 
fast  enough.  The  truth  is  that  the  geese  that 
should  sound  the  alarm  on  the  Capitol  have 
all  been  taking  mind-blowing  drugs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF   FURTHER   ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  further  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNIST  TERROR  AGAINST 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  Vietnamization  program 
initiated  by  President  Nixon  is  to  realize 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  the  war  zone  and,  at  the  same  time. 


secure  the  safety  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  against  possible  acts  of  terror- 
ism which  might  be  perpetrated  by  the 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  have  questioned  the  likeli- 
hood that  such  atrocities  as  mass  civilian 
execution  and  lengthy  Incarceration 
wotild  result  if  the  United  States  left  the 
South  Vietnamese  without  adequate 
means  for  defense.  Yet,  as  President 
Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  April  30  speech 
to  the  American  people,  we  cannot  ex- 
pose 18  million  South  Vietnamese  "who 
have  put  their  trust  in  us  to  the  slaughter 
and  savagery  which  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  who  choose 
freedom  when  the  Communists  took  over 
North  Vietnam  in  1954."  I  believe  the 
President  is  correct  in  this  position. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have 
changed  their  method  of  assuring  obedi- 
ence and  loyalty  we  must  inquire  about 
the  expressed  intentions  and  actions  of 
Communist  forces. 

The  record  is  not  encouraging.  In  fact, 
Reuters  News  Service  reported  this  morn- 
ing that  at  least  70  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed  and  another  70 
wounded  in  a  2-hour  bloodbath  when 
Communist  forces  attacked  a  village  near 
Danang.  The  Associated  Press  said  that 
civilian  deaths  in  the  incident  might  be 
as  high  as  115. 

News  reports  also  quote  a  South  Viet- 
namese military  spokesman  as  saying  it 
was  the  worst  toll  of  civilians  since  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  account  of 
the  tragedy  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows : 

Kn-LiNG  OF  115  Civilians  Charged  Against 
Vietcong 
Saigon,  June  11. — About  115  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  killed  ant*,  another  70 
wounded  In  a  two-hour  bloodbath  today 
when  Vietcong  troofw  overran  a  village  south 
of  Danang,  reliable  sources  said. 

The  U.S.  Command  said  70  civilians  were 
known  to  have  been  killed  and  70  wounded 
In  the  assault  on  Baren,  a  hamlet  of  about 
2,000  residents  17  miles  southeast  of  Danang. 
[Reuters  reported  that  a  South  Vietnamese 
military  spokesman  said  It  was  the  worst  toll 
of  civilians  since  the  Tet  offensive  In  Febru- 
ary, 1968.  In  the  city  of  Hue  alone,  during 
that  offensive,  several  thousand  civilians 
were  massacred  by  the  Vietcong.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Mylal,  U.S.  forces  have  been  formally 
charged  with  the  deaths  of  109  civilians.  1 

The  assault  followed  a  withering  mortar 
barreige  which  set  fire  to  much  of  the  river- 
side village. 

One  U.S.  officer,  who  flew  over  the  smolder- 
ing remains  of  the  hamlet,  said  it  was  about 
90  per  cent  destroyed  or  damaged. 

Survivors  said  Vietcong  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Baren  "shooting  anyone  they  saw" 
and  hurling  grenades  Into  homes  and  civilian 
bunkers,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Command  In  Saigon  reported  a 
sharp  drop  In  American  battlefield  deaths 
last  week.   (Story  on  Page  A16.) 

The  attack  on  Baren  came  less  than  a  week 
after  a  Vietcong  assault  against  another  vil- 
lage  two   miles   south   of   the  same   bridge. 
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when  22  villagers  were  killed  and  13 
wounded. 

Today's  attack  occurred  as  other  Vietcong 
troops  hit  an  outpost  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  Just  north  of  Baren,  manned  by  U.S. 
Marines. 

The  attack  was  the  heaviest  of  seven  re- 
ported Thursday  against  civilian  population 
centers  ranging  from  deep  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  to  Dalat  In  the  central  highlands. 

The  commander  of  the  Marines  at  Baren, 
Lt.  T.  S.  Miller,  27,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  was 
quoted  by  the  command  as  saying  the  Vlet- 
cong's  "main  objective  was  to  destroy  this 
village." 

"They  kept  my  Marines  pinned  down  while 
they  Infiltrated  the  village,  and  then  they 
started  their  massacre,"  said  Miller.  He  esti- 
mated that  more  than  200  mortar  shells  hit 
the  village. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  some  critics 
of  President  Nixon's  Vietnamization 
program  have  argued  that  reports  of 
Communist  terrorism  are  exaggerated. 
They  contend  that  no  "bloodbath"  would 
ensue  should  we  make  a  hasty  with- 
drawal since  the  situation  of  mass  ter- 
rorism in  the  north  in  the  1950's  is  not 
analagous  to  the  pre.sent. 

The  evidence  to  support  this  position 
is  hardly  convincing,  especially  in  light 
of  today's  reports  of  atrocities. 

I  submit  that  the  enemy's  intentions 
and  actions  are  to  similar  today  to  risk 
the  further  preparation  of  such  atroci- 
ties against  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

All  available  Communist  propaganda 
points  to  a  continuation  of  the  strategy 
of  terror  and  savagery  by  the  north.  On 
September  18  of  last  year  a  high  ofQcial 
in  the  North  Vietnamese  Commimist 
Party  said: 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  use  violence 
against  the  counter-revolutionaries  and  ex- 
ploiters who  refuse  to  submit  to  reform. 

He  continued: 

We  must  pay  continuous  attention  to  con- 
solidating the  repressive  apparatus  of  the 
people's  democratic  state. 

For  those  who  "stubbornly  oppose  the 
revolution"  a  decree  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  North  Vietnam  provides  for  se- 
vere punishment,  ranging  from  2  years 
to  life  imprisonment  and  capital  punish- 
ment. Edicts  such  as  these  are  hardly 
unusual  coming  from  the  Communists. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  has  pointed  out  re- 
peated statements  by  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  demanding  what  are  called 
"blood  debts"  of  their  opponents  in  South 
Vietnam.  His  address  to  the  Senate  of 
May  21  as  printed  in  the  Record  includes 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  Com- 
munists which  hardly  seem  to  indicate 
a  change  in  policy  from  the  massacres  of 
the  early  1950's. 

Mr.  President,  this  most  recent  report 
of  Communist  terrorism  should  not  be 
hastily  forgotten,  especially  considering 
past  behavior  and  expressed  intentions 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communists. 


LATEST  BLS  AND  SEC  STUDIES 
SHOW  NEED  FOR  PENSION  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  sponsored  legislation 


intended  to  secure  certain  reforms  of  the 
private  pension  system.  Last  year,  I  again 
introduced  this  legislation  as  S.  2167.  To- 
day, I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
imless  these  basic  reforms  are  under- 
taken, the  American  worker  will  lose  his 
confidence  in  the  value  of  these  plans. 

The  harsh  facts  are  that  despite  close 
to  $126.2  billion  being  accumulated  in 
these  pension  plans,  and  despite  indica- 
tions that  they  will  grow  to  over  $200  bil- 
lion by  1980,  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  employees  in  many  of  these  plans 
will  ever  receive  a  single  dollar  in  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  imderlying  reason  for  this  alarm- 
ing state  of  afifairs  is  that  the  private 
pension  system  has  failed  to  respond  to 
new  realities  generated  by  technical,  busi- 
ness, and  social  change.  This  failure  is 
most  noticeable  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  "forfeiture"  problem.  It  seems  to 
be  a  recurring  theme,  for  example,  that: 
First.  Employees  with  relatively  long 
periods  of  service  are  laid  off  due  to  tech- 
nological or  business  reasons  without 
having  acquired  pension  rights. 

Second.  Employees  who  volimtarily 
quit  to  accept  more  advantageous  em- 
ployment often  forfeit  benefits  they  had 
expected  to  receive  In  retirement. 

Third.  Many  employees  cannot  even 
hope  to  qualify  for  a  private  pension  be- 
cause the  characteristics  of  their  occu- 
pations as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
job  opportunities  demand  such  mobil- 
ity that  they  cannot  earn  a  pension  ben- 
efit even  under  the  more  progressive 
plans. 

What  makes  these  circumstances  pro- 
foundly disturbing  is  that  in  all  these 
cases  contributions  on  behalf  of  these 
employees  have  been  made  into  a  pension 
fund.  These  contributions,  which  are  tax 
deductible,  are  supposed  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  retirement  benefits,  but  re- 
strictive requirements  in  many  of  these 
plans  virtually  insure  that  these  con- 
tributions will  not,  for  the  most  part, 
achieve  this  purpose.  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  pension  specialist,  the 
right  to  obtain  some  type  of  retirement 
benefit  when  leaving  employment  prior 
to  retirement  is  known  as  a  "vested 
right."  When  an  employee  leaves  em- 
ployment without  obtaining  such  a 
vested  right  he  is  said  to  have  "forfeited" 
all  moneys  credited  to  him  for  retire- 
ment benefits  based  upon  his  service  with 
the  employer. 

The  shocking  extent  of  the  risk  of  for- 
feitures of  private  pension  benefits  in 
this  country  is  fully  revealed  by  the  latest 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  study.  This 
study  is  summarized  in  press  release  No. 
11-024  issued  this  year  by  BLS.  Very 
briefiy,  the  BLS  study  of  vesting  cover- 
age in  private  pension  plans  shows  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
plan  participants  belonging  to  plans  with 
vesting  provisions  increased  by  29  per- 
cent in  1969,  only  one  out  of  every  three 
plan  participants  will  receive  a  vested 
pension  right  if  he  leaves  employment 
with  10  years  of  service  imder  the  plan, 
and  only  one  out  of  every  two  partici- 
pants will  receive  a  vested  pension  right 
if  he  leaves  employment  after  15  years 


of  service.  Moreover,  even  this  estimate 
may  be  too  rosy  since  many  terminating 
participants  with  the  requisite  years  of 
service  may  still  not  qualify  for  vested 
rights  if  they  have  not  attained  an  age 
specified  by  the  plan. 

The  currently  unacceptable  level  of 
vesting  protection  is  further  magnified  by 
the  continued  spectacular  rise  in  the 
growth  of  private  pension  fund  assets. 
For  example,  the  latest  SEC  survey — de- 
scribed in  SEC  press  release  No.  2437, 
April  20.  1970 — shows  that  noninsured 
pension  fund  assets  increased  by  $7  bil- 
lion during  1969  while  insured  pension 
reserves  increased  by  $4  billion.  The  cur- 
rent book  value  of  assets  in  all  private 
noninsured  pension  funds  is  over  $87 
billion  while  in  insiu-ed  pension  reserves 
it  is  at  $39  billion.  Ten  years  ago.  the 
total  assets  in  both  insured  and  non- 
insured  pension  funds  were  at  $52  bil- 
lion. I  question  whether  the  enormous 
wealth  being  built  up  in  these  funds  could 
not  support  a  more  equitable  system  of 
vesting  than  is  presently  the  case,  and, 
indeed,  whether  one  of  the  factors  bear- 
ing on  this  phenomenal  growth  in  assets 
is  an  unwarranted  level  of  forfeitures. 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
I  believe  these  releases,  as  well  as  earlier 
reports  in  this  cormection,  fully  justify 
the  steps  which  I  have  continually  urged 
as  a  necessary  corrective  to  a  significant 
inequity  in  the  private  pension  system. 
While  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  volun- 
tary progress  has  been  made  in  this  re- 
gard, it  Is  quite  evident  that  the  rate  of 
progress  Is  hardly  adequate. 

Lack  of  adequate  vesting  Is,  of  course, 
only  one  of  a  number  of  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  present  operation  of  the 
private  pension  system.  For  example, 
there  is  a  widening  concern,  which  I 
share,  that  the  vast  resources  concen- 
trated in  these  fimds  are  not  being  suffi- 
ciently utilized  in  cormection  with  the 
resolution  of  pressing  domestic  social 
problems.  Also,  recent  business  reverses 
in  certain  industries,  notably  aerospace, 
has  once  more  turned  the  spotlight  on 
the  general  problem  of  employers  who 
terminate  their  business  operations  with 
the  result  that  their  employees  are  not 
only  out  of  jobs  but  find  that  their  pen- 
sion rights  have  been  severely  reduced 
and,  in  some  instances,  virtually  de- 
destroyed. 

Solutions  to  these  persistent  problems 
carmot  be  deferred  much  longer.  Pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  360.  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  Is  in  the  process 
of  conducting  an  Indepth  exploration  of 
the  private  pension  system  to  ascertain 
the  facts  surrounding  many  of  these 
matters.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  In  the  summer 
on  this  subject  and  that  backed  by  the 
findings  of  its  Investigation,  serious  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  appropriate  re- 
form measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  the  charts  and  tables  con- 
tained In  the  BLS  and  SEC  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABU  l.-ASSETS  OF  PRIVATE  NONINSURED  PENSION  FUNDS 
iBook  valut  in  millionj  of  doMin;  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.  Includes  funds  of  corporations,  nonprofit  organizations  and  multiemployer  and  union  plans] 


Annual 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


11969 


Cash  and  deposits 

U  S  Government  securities 
Coraorjte  and  other  bonds. 

PretSfred  stock 

Common  stock ... 

Mortgages 

Qttier  assets 

Total  assets 


550 

660 

710 

770 

890 

940 

900 

1.320 

1.640 

1.590 

2.680 

2,720 

2.920 

3.050 

3,070 

3,100 

2.610 

2,170 

2.540 

2,590 

15.700 

16,880 

18.100 

19.560 

21,210 

22,700 

24.580 

25,500 

26. 160 

26,640 

780 

760 

750 

710 

650 

750 

790 

980 

1.320 

1,740 

1      10. 730 

13.  340 

15.730 

18. 120 

20. 840 

24.  450 

28.  340 

33, 830 

40.260 

45,960 

'       1.300 

1,560 

1.880 

2.220 

2,750 

3.320 

3.810 

3.940 

3,910 

4,010 

1.400 

1.590 

1.800 

2,120 

2.510 

2,820 

3,430 

4,110 

4.450 

4.740 

33,140 


37, 510 


41,890 


46,550 


51,910 


58.090 


64,470 


71,840 


80, 280 


87, 240 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Quarterly 


3d  quarter    4th  quarter    1st  quarter     2d  quarter     3d  quarter    4th  quarter    Ist  quarter     2d  quarter     3d  quarter      4th  quarter 


Cash  and  deposits          1.050  1.320 

US  Go»«rnment  securities 2.180  2,170 

Corporate  and  other  bonds 25,420  25.500 

Preferred  stocK 940  980 

Common  stocH 32.460  33.830 

Mortgages 3.930  3.940 

Other  assets 3.780  4.110 

Totalissets 69,760  71.840 


1.120 
2.400 

25.830 
1.020 

35.210 
3,950 
4.190 


1,290 
2,390 

25.900 
1.150 

36.810 
3.910 
4.270 


1.500 
2.330 

26. 140 
1.210 

38.640 
3.920 
4,350 


1.640 

2.540 

26. 160 

1,320 

40,260 

3,910 

4.450 


1,240 
2,600 

26.010 
1.460 

41.760 
3.940 
4.360 


1.640 
2.480 

26.080 
1.570 

43,350 
3.910 
4.530 


1.490 
2,600 

26,  530 
1,710 

44.140 
3.970 
4,570 


1.590 
2.590 

26,640 
1,740 

45,960 
4.010 
4.740 


73.  720 


75.710 


78.090 


80,280 


81.380 


83.560 


85,010 


87.240 


'  Preliminary. 


TABLE  2.— ASSETS  OF  ALL  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  PENSION  FUNDS 
(Book  value  in  billions  of  dollars;  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding] 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


■1969 


Priviti: 

Insured  pension  reserves... 

(Separate  accounts,  included  alMve)  • 

Noninsured  pension  futids'... 

Public, 

SUte  and  local     19.6  22.0 

Federal 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 20.3  19.7 

Federal  disability  insuraxe 2.3  2.4 

Civil  service  retirement  and  disability  prograin ' 10.4  11.4 

Railroad  retirement 3.7  3.7 

Total  private  and  public 108.4  117.1 


52.0 

S7.8 

63.S 

69.9 

77.2 

85.4 

93.9 

103.9 

115.3 

126.2 

18.8 

20.2 

21.6 
41.$ 

23.3 

25.2 

.1 

51.9 

27.3 

.3 

58.1 

29.4 

.6 

64.  S 

32.0 

1.2 

71.8 

35.0 
2.2 
80.3 

>39.0 

33.1 

37.5 

56.4 

59.3 

61.4 

65.0 

69.5 

72.8 

80.4 

90..  3 

98.4 

111.3 

24.5 


26.9 


29.7 


33.1 


37.1 


41.7 


46.0 


52.0 


124.9 


134.8 


146.6 


158.2 


174.4 


194.2 


213.6 


237.6 


>  Preiiminary. 

« Estimated 

'  Separate  accounts  of  life  insurance  companies,  set  up  for  specific  pension  plans,  allow  greater 
tavcstment  latitude  than  is  permosibla  under  State  laws  for  general  life  insurance  assets. 


•  Less  than  $50,000,000. 

>  Not  available. 

'  Includes  funds  of  nonprofit  organizations  and  multiemployer  plans. 

'  Includes  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  trust  fund. 


'  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

TABLE  I.— NUMBER  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  PUNS.  AND  NUMBER  OF  COVERED  WORKERS  AND  PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  IN  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  PROVISIONS  BY  SELECTED  PLAN  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 1969.  1967  AND  1962-63 


Characteristic 

1969 

1967 

1962-63 

Characteristic 

1969 

1967 

1962-63 

Number  of  plans'..: 

17.403 

17,091 

16.031 

Percent  of  active  covered  workers: 
Plans  with  vestine  orovisions 

76 

63 

77 
^8 
57 
SO 

SI 

Number  of  active  covered  workers  (thousands)  <.. 

19.  511 
13.869 

5,550 
15.361 

4,051 

17.485 
12.555 

4.929 
13.  351 

4.134 

15.787 
11.802 

3.985 
11.784 

4.003 

Sintto  tmptoyer  plans 

87 

71 

Single  employer  plans 

Muitiemployer  plans          

51 

23 

Noncontributory  plans 

74 

SI 

Noocontnbutory  plans 

Contributory  plans     . . 

89 

78 

Confnbutory  plans 

■  Data  relate  only  to  those  private  pension  plans  covering  more  than  25  participants  for  which 
fh«  plan  admi nistralof  filed  >  report  with  the  Department  of  Labor's  Labor-Management  Services 
Administration  Plans  providing  rioncomputabie  retirement  benefits  (such  as  prom  sharing  plans) 
were  eicluded  from  all  studies.  The  Ktive  worker  count  in  each  study  is  for  a  penod  of  about  2 


yean  earlier  than  ttte  study's  reference  date.  The  totals  presented  here  for  1969  include  529 
plans  covering  92.332  workers,  for  which  complete  information  was  not  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment's files  at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted;  all  subsequent  data  for  1969  exclude  these 
plans. 


TABLE  2.-PREVALENCE  OF  VESTING  AND  EARLY  RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS  IN  PRIVATE  PENSION  PUNS.  1969 


Type  of  employer  unit 


Method  of  financing 


T«M 


Single  emptoyer 


Multiemployer 


Troe  3(  provision 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


PUns 


Workers 


Noncontributory 
Plans        Workers 


Contributory 


Plans 


Workers 


All  plans  number  (workers  in  thousands)' 

Plans  with  either  vesting  or  earty  retirement  provisions.. 

vesting  and  early  rebrement 

Vesting  only 

Earty  retirement  only 

Plans  with  neithef  vesting  nor  earty  retirement  provbions 


16. 874 


19. 419 


15.230 


13,869 


1,644 


5,550 


12.482 


15,368 


4.392 


4,051 


14.902 
12.309 

17.619 

14. 241 

640 

2,738 

1.799 

13.515 

11.631 

478 

1.406 

1,715 

13.315 
11.641 

418 
1,256 

555 

1,387 
678 
154 
555 
257 

4,306 
2,601 
223 
1,482 
1.2a 

10,535 

8,526 

523 

1.486 

1.947 

13.  733 

11,003 

284 

2.446 

1.634 

4,367 

3.783 

109 

475 

25 

3,886 

3,230 

632 

356 

1.961 

292 

1.972 

165 

18.3 

18.5 

19.1 

18.2 

20.6 

24.2 

25.7 

30.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

3.0     . 

4.1 

£ 

12.5 

13.5 

14.7 

15.9 

17.0 

18.1 

19.4 

20.8 

3 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

>< 
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Total 

Type  of  employer  unit 

Method  of  financing 

_ 

Single  employer 

Multiemployer 

Noncontributory 

&>ntributory 

Type  of  provision 

Plans 

Workers 

Plans 

Woi 

Kers 

Plans 

Workers 

Plans 

Workers 

Plans          Workers 

Percent  of  all  plans 

100 

100 

90 

71 

10 

29 

74 

79 

26 

21 

ToUl 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

Plans  with  either  vesting  or  early  retirement  provisions 

Vesting  and  early  retirement 

88 

73 

4 

12 

12 

91 
73 

3 
14 

9 

89 

76 

3 

9 

11 

96 
84 

3 
9 
4 

84 

41 

9 

34 

16 

78 
47 
4 
27 
22 

84 
68 
4 
12 
16 

89 
72 
2 
16 
11 

99 

86 
2 

11 
1 

96 

80 
9 
7 

4 

Early  retirement  only                             - - 

Plans  with  neither  vesting  nor  early  retirement  provisions.... 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 

'  Data  relate  only  to  those  private  pension  plans  covering  more  than  1 3  participants  for  which  the 
plan  administrator  filed  a  report  with  the  Department  of  Labor's  Labor-Management  Services 
Administration.  Plans  providing  noncomputable  retirement  benefits  (such  as  profit  sharing  plans) 


were  excluded  from  all  studies.  The  active  worker  count  in  each  study  is  for  a  period  about  2  years 
earlier  than  the  study's  reference  date.  The  totals  presented  here  for  1969  include  529  plans  cover- 
ing 92  332  workers,  for  which  complete  information  was  not  available  m  the  Department's  files 
at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted;  all  subsequent  date  for  1969  exclude  these  plans. 


TABLE  3 -OLDEST  AGE  AND  ASSOCIATED  SERVICE  AT  WHICH  THE  WORKER  ACQUIRES  A  NONFORFEITABLE  RIGHT  TO  A  PRIVATE  PENSION  BENEFIT  PRIOR  TO  NORMAL 

RETIREMENT  AGE,  1969 

■Workers  In  thousands) 


Minimum  service  requirements  > 


Minimum  age  requirements  > 


Total 


No  age  requirement 


40  and  under 


45' 


50> 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


All  plans' 14.901  17,404  5.885  8,090 

^VoVoT^V"" ::::;;::::::::::;::::"~Z^      JiS      S^      ^ 

Sfc'"------"----------- ::::;:::::::::::      'i'l^      \.f^      'fA      ''il 

21to25jMS —  6M  7*8  287  364 

Ovlr25l!Srs.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.... ?91  "3  23  445 

All  plans' 

Less  than  5  years - - 

5  to  10  years 

11  to  lb  years 

16  to  20  years - 

21  to  2)  years 

Over  25  years 


2,524 


3,692 


862 


832 


857 


1.699 


100 

15 

1.099 

1.098 

1,304 

2,537 

18 

39 

3 

3 

236 
278 
347 

1 


311 

343 

172 

7 


102 
112 
457 
165 
19 
2 


11 

185 

1,078 

319 

96 

10 


«55 


60 


•  62 


2.893 


1,850 


1,531 


863 


349 


378 


38 

1,027 
622 
788 
177 
241 


100 
381 
816 
418 
111 
25 


4 

259 
408 
653 
182 

25 


31 
193 
219 
192 
135 

93 


136 

48 

139 

225 

45 

73 

29 

32 

'Data  relate  only  to  those  private  pension  plans  covering  more  than  25  participants  for  which 
the  plan  administrator  filed  a  report  with  the  Department  <rf  Labor's  Labor-Management  Services 
Administration  Plans  providing  noncomputable  retirement  benefits  (such  as  profit  snaring  plans) 
were  excluded  from  all  studies  The  active  worker  count  in  each  study  is  for  a  period  >bout  2 
years  earlier  than  the  study's  reference  date  The  totals  presented  here  tor  1969  include  529 
plans  covering  92  332  workers,  tor  which  complete  information  was  not  available  m  the  Depart- 
ment's files  at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted,  all  subseoueni  data  for  1969  exclude  these 
plans  Age  and  service  requirements  shown  are  those  at  which  the  worker  first  acquires  a  non- 
forfeitable right  to  a  benefit  prior  to  the  normal  retirement  age.  The  term  service  as  used  in  this 
table  IS  defined  to  include  preparticipation  service.  The  distribution  includes  1.010  plans,  with 
2  300  000  workers  that  provide  vested  rights  as  shown  m  the  table  only  in  the  event  of  involuntary 
separation  (including  continuous  layoff— but  excluding  retirement  mainly  at  the  employer  s 
request)-  almost  all  of  these  plans  also  provide  for  the  attainment  of  nonforfeitable  rights,  prior 


to  normal  retirement,  in  the  event  of  voluntary  separation.  In  such  cases,  the  eligibditv  require- 
ments are  typically  more  stilngent  that  those  for  involuntary  separation.  Plans  which  provide 
for  special  early  retirement— essentially  those  providing  for  early  retirement  at  the  employer  s 
request  with  an  unreduced  or  higher  than  normal  retirement  benefit,  are  excluded  from  this 
table. 

1  Includes  1  plan  with  4.458  workers  at  age  46  with  11  years  service. 

1  Includes  52  plans  with  440787  workers  at  age  52  with  15  years'  service.  .^  „  «/,„ 

'  Includes  2  plans  with  20.400  workers  at  age  57  with  20  years  service  and  6  plans  with  1Z,9UU 
workers  at  age  58  with  10  years'  service 

i  Includes  20  plans  with  6.500  workers  at  age  63  with  25  years  service. 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


TABLE  4.-TYPE  OF  VESTING  PROVISIONS  IN  PRIVATE  PENSION  PUNS  WITH  VESTING  BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER  UNIT  AND  METHOD  OF  FINANCING,  1969 


[Workers  in  thousands) 


Plans  with  vesting 


Type  of  vesting 


All  plans 


Total 


Deferred  fuH 


Deterred  graded 


Plans  withiut  vesting 


Type  of  employer  unit  and  method  of  financing 


All  plans' 

Single  employer 

Noncontributory. 

Contributory 

Multiemployer 

Noncontributory. 

(k)ntributory 


Number 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


Plans 


Workers 


16,874 


19,419 


12,941 


14,882 


10,277 


13,017 


2.664 


1.865 


3.933 


4,537 


15, 230 

11.080 

4.150 

1.644 

1,402 

242 


13.869 

10,098 

3,772 

5.550 

5.270 

279 


12.109 

8.365 

3.744 

832 

684 

148 


12. 059 
8.668 
3.390 
2,823 
2.619 
204 


9.596 

7.238 

2.358 

681 

563 

118 


10.942 
8,144 
2,797 
2.075 
1.9ei 
112 


2.513 

1.127 

1.386 

151 

121 

30 


.117 
524 
593 
748 
656 
92 


3.121 

2.715 

406 

812 

718 

94 


1,810 
1.429 
381 
2,727 
2.651 
75 


'  Data  relate  only  to  those  private  pension  plans  covering  more  than  25  participants  for  whicll 
the  plan  administrator  filed  a  report  with  the  Department  of  Labor's  Labor-Management  Services 
Administration.  Plans  providing  noncomputable  retirement  benefits  (such  as  profit  sharing  plans) 
were  excluded  from  all  studies.  The  active  worker  count  in  such  study  is  for  a  period  about  1  years 
earlier  than  the  study's  reference  date.  The  totals  presented  here  tor  1969  include  529  plans 


covering  92  332  workers,  for  which  complete  information  was  not  available  in  the  Department's 
files  at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted;  all  subsequent  daU  for  1969  exclude  these  plans. 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 
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TABLE  5.-PR0VIS10NS  FOR  VESTING  AND  EARLY  RETIREMENT  IN  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS  BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER  UNIT.  TYPE  OF  VESTING,  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  VESTING,  1969 

I  (Workers  in  thousandsl 


Type  of  employer  unit— Single  employer 


Type  ol  vestrng  and 
conditions  tor  vesting 


All  plans 


All  plans 


With  early  retirement 


Without  early  retirement 


All  plans  1. 


Number 


18.874 


Workers 


19.419 


Plans 


Workers 


Plant 


IS,  230 


13.869 


With  vesting 

Deferred  full..  

Any  separations 

Involuntary  separation.. 

Deferred  graded 

Any  seoaration..     

Involuntary  sepaiatM*., 
Without  vestiot 


12.941 

10.277 

9.524 

753 

2,664 

2,407 

257 

3.933 


14.882 

13.017 
11.027 
1.989 
1,865 
1,52b 
340 
4,537 


12.109 
9.596 
8.876 

720 
2,513 
2.262 

251 
3.121 


12.059 

10.942 

9,256 

1,686 

1.117 

832 

285 

1.810 


J13,037^ 

9,378 
B.683 

695 
2.253 
2.002 

251 
1,406 


Workers 


12.897 

Tr.64i 

10.557 
8.887 
1.670 
1.084 
798 
285 
1.256 


Plans 


2.193 

'~478^' 
218 
193 
25 
260 
260 


Workers 


973 

~M 

384 

369 

15 

3« 

34 


1.715 


555 


MULTIEMPLOYER 


All  plans!. 


1.644 


5.550 


1.233 


Witti  vesting 

Deferred  full 

Any  separations.     

Involuntary  separation. 
Deterred  graded    

Any  separation 

Involuntary  separatmn. 
Without  vesting 


832 

2.823 

681 

2.075 

648 

1.771 

33 

304 

151 

748 

145 

693 

6 

55 

812 

2,727 

678 

579 

557 

22 

99 

94 

S 

555 


4.083 

Xeoi 

1.939 

1.654 

286 

661 

636 

25 

1.482 


411 


1.467 


154 

223 

102 

136 

91 

lU 

11 

18 

52 

87 

51 

57 

1 

30 

257 

1.244 

'  Data  relate  only  to  those  private  pension  plans  covering  more  than  25  participants  for  which  the  plan  administiator  filed  a  report  with  the  Department  of  Labor's  Labor-Management  Services  Ad- 
minislration.  Flans  providing  noncomputable  retirement  benefts  (such  as  profit  sharing  plans)  were  excluded  Irom  all  studies.  The  active  worker  count  in  CKch  study  is  for  a  period  about  2  years 
earlier  than  the  stud/'s  reference  date.  The  totals  presented  here  for  1969  include  529  plans  covering  92,332  workers,  lor  which  complete  information  was  not  available  in  the  Department's  files  at 
the  time  the  study  was  conducted;  all  subsequent  data  tor  1969  exclude  these  plans. 

TABLE  6.-SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS  WITH  EARLY  RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS,  1969 

[Workers  in  thousands) 


Number 


Percent 


Characteristic 


Work- 
Plans  ers 


Plans 


Workers 


Allplansi 16.874  19.419         lOO 

Plans  with  early  retirement  provisions 14,270  16.979 

Single  employer  plans 13.037  12.897 

Noncontribulorr 9.PC3  9.579 

Contributory 4.034  3.317 

Permitting  early  retirement: 

Solely  at  employees  option  .    7.597 


100 


Number 


Percent 


Characteristic 


Work- 
Plans         ers 


Plans 


Workers 


9.139 


85 
77 
53 
74 

45 


ICO 
91 
63 
28 

S3 


87 
66 
49 
17 

47 


100 
76 
56 
20 

54 


With  employer's  constent....  5.440  3.757  32 

Multiemployer  plans 1.233  4.083  7 

Nonconlributorj 1.CC9  3.870  6 

Contributory.     224  213  1 

Permitting  ea'ly  retirement: 

Solely  al  employee's  option..  1.122  3.937  6 

With  employer's  consent HI  146  1 

Plans  without  early  reiirementpiovisions..  2.604  2,440  15 


38 

9 
7 
2 

8 
I 


19 

21 

20 

1 

20 

1 

13 


22 

24 

23 

1 

23 
1 


I  Data  relate  only  to  those  private  penior  plans  covering  more  than  25  participants  for  which  the  earlier  than  the  study's  reference  date.  The  to'als  presented  here  lor  1969  irclude  529  plans  cover- 
plan  administrator  filed  a  report  with  the  Department  ol  Labor's  Latior-Management  Services  ing  92.332  workers,  lor  which  complete  information  was  not  available  in  the  Department's  files  at 
Administration.  Plans  providing  noncomputable  letirement  benefits  (such  as  prolit  shaiing  plans)  the  lime  the  study  was  conducted:  all  subsequent  data  lor  1969  exclude  these  plans, 
were  excluded  trom  all  studies.  The  active  worker  count  in  each  study  is  lor  a  period  about  2  years 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONDITIONS  IN  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  concerned  when  I  read  the  Life 
magazine  article  of  May  22.  1970.  en- 
titled "From  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hospital- 
Assignment  of  Neglect,"  describing  or 
purportinz  to  describe  conditions  in  the 
veterans'   hospitals   of  our   Nation. 

In  order  to  obtain  additional  facts  and 
information  on  this  subject.  I  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Administrator 
Donald  E.  Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  response  to  my  inquiry 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  requesting  my  views  on  the  Life 
Maigazlne  article  of  May  22.  1970. 

From  the  obviously  contrived  cover  page 
and  the  many  staged  hospital  photographs 
right  down  to  every  biting  word  of  narrative, 
the  Life  article  gives  a  totally  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  VA  medical  program. 

Life  describes  the  VA  medical  program  as 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  yet  In  not  one 
picture  or  one  word  of  the  text  did  the  meig- 
azlne  find  a  good  word  to  say  about  this 
vast  health  complex  that  is  ably  serving  more 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  than  ever  before 
in  history. 

Everything  in  the  article  seems  arranged 
to  heighten  Life's  theme  of  "From  Vietnam 
to  a  VA  Hospital — Assignment  to  Neglect." 
including  the  cover  of  the  magazine.  The 
designed  contrast  in  the  two  photographs 
on  the  cover  should  be  evident  to  every 
reader. 

The  top  photo  on  the  cover — in  bright 
color — shows  happy  and  smiling  servicemen 
during  a  moment  of  respite  on  the  Cam- 
bodian front.  The  lower  photo — an  unlight- 
ed  study  in  plain  black  and  tvhite — shows  a 
single  veteran  posed  in  an  attitude  of 
dejection.  Aside  from  the  obvious  color  and 
lighting  contrasts,  neither  picture  Is  at  all 
typical.  Certainly  not  all  of  our  boys  fighting 


In  Cambodia  are  happy  and  smiling,  and  I 
can  say  with  even  more  assurance  that  not 
all  VA  patients — including  the  one  on  the 
cover — are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  dejection. 

The  same  unsmllteig  patient  is  pictured  In 
the  first  photograph  in  the  article  Itself.  Life 
says  he  "waits  helplessly  to  be  dried."  These 
patients  are  not  left  unattended  in  the  shower 
room.  Actually,  hospital  attendants  help 
bathe  these  paralyzed  patients,  and  then 
dry  them  immediately.  In  this  Instance,  the 
busy  attendant  was  asked  to  step  aside  while 
the  "wait  helplessly"  picture  w.is  taken. 

When  we  first  saw  the  Life  article  it  was 
noticeable  that  in  only  two  of  the  10  photo- 
graphs of  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  were  any 
VA  hospital  employees  clearly  visible.  This 
seemed  strange  considering  that  the  hospital 
Is  served  by  more  than  1,600  VA  employees 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  helpful  volunteers. 
Then  we  learned  that  employees  were  asked 
to  stand  outside  camera  range — apparently 
to  heighten  the  Impression  of  patient  neglect. 

Our  official  Investigation  at  the  Bronx  hos- 
pital resulted  in  many  sworn  affidavits  volun- 
teered by  reliable  eyewltnes&es  telling  In  de- 
tail how  this  and  other  Life  photographs 
were  posed  or  staged. 

Although  Life  officials  deny  any  staging 
or  posing  of  pictures,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  veteran-patient  featured  in  most 
of  the  Life  pictures  has,  according  to  the  New 
York  Sunday  News,  admitted  that  some 
photographs  were  Indeed  posed  or  exagger- 
ated. 
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We  take  issue  not  only  with  the  photo- 
graphs that  appeared  in  Life,  but  also  with 
the  selection  of  the  photographs  finally  used. 

For  Instance.  Life  staffers  visited  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  VA  Hospital  on  three  separate 
occasions,  talked  freely  to  many  patients,  in- 
cluding severely  disabled  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  shot  scores  of  photographs.  Many  of  the 
pictures  centered  around  the  hospital  rou- 
tine of  a  22-year«-old   Vietnam   amputee. 

This  young  man  told  the  Life  reporter  he 
thought  his  VA  treatment  was  good— much 
better,  in  fact,  than  the  military  hospital 
from  which  he  transferred.  Other  Vietnam 
veterans  made  similar  comments.  Yet,  none 
of  these  veterans  who  praised  VA  care  rated 
one  word  or  one  picture  in  the  final  article. 

The  truth  is  that  each  month  VA  hospitals 
receive  literally  hundreds  of  unsolicited  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  their  loved  ones  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  excellent  VA  care 
these  veterans  received. 

We  take  exception  to  much  of  the  text  of 
the  Life  article  a^  well  as  the  misleading 
pictures.  For  example,  there  has  never  been 
a  single  verifiable  report  of  a  rat  ever  having 
been  seen  in  the  hospital.  And  most  certainly 
the  VA  hospital  system  Is  not  a  "medical 
slum"  as  branded  by  Life. 

Offended  by  the  Life  article  and  other  re- 
cent media  attacks  on  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram, the  Council  of  Deans  of  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges  at  a  recent 
meeting  unanimously  went  on  record  in  two 
particulars. 

First,  the  Council,  composed  of  the  Deans 
of  101  medical  schools  in  America  that  set 
the  pace  for  the  very  best  there  is  in  medi- 
cine, condemned — as  completely  unjusti- 
fied— what  the  body  referred  to  as  Intemper- 
ate and  inaccurate  attacks  on  the  VA  pro- 
gram. The  distinguished  Council  then  re- 
affirmed its  complete  confidence  In  the  con- 
tinuing ability  of  VA  hospitals  to  render  high 
quality  medical  care. 

The  Life  reporter  held  a  nearly  90-mlnute 
Interview  with  me  in  my  capacity  as  head 
of  the  VA.  What  survived  of  this  in-depth 
Interview  was  a  single  sentence  in  the  final 
article,  and  even  this  one  sentence  was  be- 
littled by  Life  in  the  very  next  line  of  the 
article. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  VA  facts  about 
the  so-called  "medical  slum"  given  the  re- 
porter, all  of  which  were  totally  ignored  in 
Life's  final  summation: 

The  highest  medical  evaluation  board  in 
the  land  is  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital 
Accreditation.  Sponsoring  the  commission  are 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  All  of  VA's  166  hospitals  are 
fully  accredited  by  this  commission. 

(Had  the  Life  reporter  bothered  to  Inquire 
at  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital,  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  Joint  Commission  made  its 
periodic  inspection  of  this  hospital  just  last 
December.  The  commission's  January  10. 
1970,  report  on  the  hospital  said,  "The  medi- 
cal staff  and  administration  are  commended 
for  the  evidence  shown  of  continued  high 
quality  care  given  to  the  patients  in  this 
facility."  The  Bronx  accreditation  was  re- 
newed without  reservation.) 

VA  hospital  staffs  include  many  of  the  real 
experts  in  American  medicine.  More  than 
2,200  of  VA's  5.100  doctors  are  board  certified 
sf)eciallsts  as  the  result  of  three  to  five  years 
of  extra  medical  training. 

VA  hospitals  are  now  funded  at  the  highest 
level  In  history.  The  basic  medical  care 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  was  a  record 
$1,541,701,000.  President  Nixon  has  asked 
Congress  for  $210,000,000  more  than  even  this 
record  sum  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  which  starts 
JiUy  1.  1970.  The  extra  money  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  will  permit  the  hiring  of  5.700 
more  medical  employees,  bringing  the  agency 
to  an  all-time  high  employment  peak. 


The  real  tragedy  of  the  Life  article  is  not 
the  erroneous  impression  left  In  the  mind 
of  its  millions  of  readers,  but  the  fact  it  does 
great  damage  to  the  very  program  it  says  it 
is  trying  to  strengthen. 

The  article  has  been  demoralizing  to  the 
nmny  thousands  of  dedicated  hospital  em- 
ployees whose  sole  mission  Is  to  serve  sick 
and  disabled  vetersms.  It  will  make  even  more 
difficult  the  recruitment  of  scarce-category 
health  field  employees  needed  to  take  care 
of  these  veterans.  As  a  result  of  the  article, 
we  have  noted  real  apprehension  among 
young  Vietnam  veterans  destined  for  trans- 
fer from  military  hospitals  to  VA  Installa- 
tions— an  alarm  that  Is  needless  and  totally 
unfair  to  these  men.  for  VA  will  give  them 
the  best  of  care. 

By  constantly  preaching  the  theme  of  ne- 
glect, the  article  Is  also  a  reflection  on  t^e 
wonderful  citizen-volunteers  who  regularly 
visit  and  help  veterans  In  every  VA  hospi- 
tal across  the  land.  There  are  more  than 
100,000  of  these  volunteers  who  give  In  ex- 
cess of  nine-million  hours  of  their  time  each 
year  to  bring  a  touch  of  home  Into  our  hos- 
pitals. 

I  trust  that  these  comments  will  assure  you 
in  regard  to  the  Life  article.  I  want  to  assure 
you.  too,  that  our  medical  personnel  will 
continue  to  provide  the  best  p>ossible  medical 
care,  for  our  hospital  staffs  feel  just  as  I  do 
that  we  are  privileged  to  serve  America's  fin- 
est citizens — our  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  922  and  923. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    FORDS    THEATRE    NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL   SITE 

The  bin  (H.R.  12860)  to  establish  the 
Ford's  Theatre  National  Historical  Site, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-921),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12860  Is  to  designate 
Ford's  Theatre,  the  Lincoln  Museum,  and 
the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died  as  the  Ford's 
Theatre  National  Historic  Site,  and  to  add  to 
that  complex  the  property  and  building  ad- 
Jticent  to  the  Theatre  known  as  617  Tenth 
Street  NW.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  on  S.  2613,  a 


companion  measure,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Young  of  North  Dakota  and  Jackson. 

BACKCRO1TN0   AND   NEED 

Ford's  Theatre  is  one  of  the  famous,  his- 
toric structures  in  Washington,  DC.  Con- 
structed in  1863.  It  was  considered  on«  of 
the  finest  theaters  of  Its  day;  however.  lU 
fame  today  evolves  not  from  Its  contribu- 
tions to  the  performing  arts,  but  from  the 
tragedy  which  occurred  there  on  April  14, 
1865.  It  was  there — on  that  day — that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  shot,  and  It  was  from  there 
that  he  was  carried  to  the  Peterson  House 
where  he  died. 

Both  the  theater  and  the  House  Where 
Lincoln  Died  have  been  Government  prop- 
erties for  many  years — In  fact  Ford's  Theatre 
was  acquired  in  1866.  In  more  recent  times, 
they  have  been  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  System.  The  theater  has  now 
been  restored  to  its  appearance  on  the  night 
of  the  assassination  and  It  Is  a  major  visitor 
attraction  In  the  city.  It  serves  a  dual 
function: 

First,  It  houses  the  Lincoln  Museum  con- 
taining many  priceless  artifacts  and  memo- 
rabilia associated  with  his  era;  and 

Second,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  liv- 
ing history  exhibit  which  accommodates  live 
theater  performances. 

The  historical  Importance  of  the  events 
which  took  place  In  this  area,  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  restoration  effort,  and  the  demon- 
strated attractiveness  of  the  buUdlngs  to  the 
visiting  public  merit  Its  designation  as  a 
national  historic  site.  Few  places  In  the 
Nation  have  set  the  scene  for  events  which  so 
dramatically  affected  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  theater  a  few 
years  ago.  \-lsitatlons  have  Increased  rapid- 
ly. In  1969,  the  committee  was  told,  visita- 
tions totaled  424,000,  but  tours  of  the  build- 
ing during  periods  of  heavy  use  are  made 
difficult  because  of  restricted  access.  There 
are  three  front  doors  to  the  theater  which 
must  serve  both  as  points  of  ingress  and 
egress  so  that  an  efficient  traffic  pattern 
cannot  be  developed. 

This  problem  can  be  resolved  If  the  iwop- 
erty  adjacent  to  the  theater  on  the  north 
Is  purchased  and  used  to  help  accommodate 
the  flow  of  visitors.  In  addition,  the  Installa- 
tion of  emergency  exists  through  that  build- 
ing win  make  the  theater  safer  for  the  visit- 
ing public. 

The  property  and  the  building  can  help 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  visiting  public, 
to  protect  the  Federal  Investment  in  the 
restored  theater,  and  to  provide  needed  space 
for  administrative  offices  and  theater-related 
support  fadUtles.  All  of  these  factors 
argue  most  persuasively  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property. 

Title  to  the  property  Involved  is  presently 
held  by  the  Jackson  Hole  Preserve.  Inc.  It 
was  purchased  In  December  1967.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Park  Service  because 
it  viewed  the  property  to  be  essential  to  the 
effective  use  of  the  theater.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice recognized  that  the  structure  is  a  poten- 
tial fire  hazard  to  the  restored  theater  and 
It  was  also  concerned  that  the  property 
might  be  converted  Into  an  enterprise  ad- 
verse to  the  historic  preservation  effort.  Since 
the  National  Park  Service  was  not  In  position 
to  acquire  the  property,  the  present  owner 
purchased  it  as  a  "holding  action"  to  halt  the 
rapid  price  escalation  of  the  property  In 
order  to  preserve  the  opportunity  for  the 
CJovernment  to  buy  it.  Because  of  his  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Jackson  Hole  Pre- 
serve. Inc..  to  Invest  In  the  property,  the 
CJovernment  may  still  acquire  the  property 
at  the  December  1967  price,  but  congres- 
sional authorization  Is  required  before  the 
National  Park  Service  oan  fCH-meJlze  its  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  and  take  title  to  the 
property  at  the  price  agreed  upon. 
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THE  MOUNT  BALDY  WILDERNESS. 
THE  PINE  MOUNTAIN  WILDER- 
NESS. AND  THE  SYCAMORE  CAN- 
YON WILDERNESS 

The  bill  (S.  710)  to  designate  the 
Mount  Baldy  Wilderness,  the  Pine 
Mountain  Wilderness,  and  the  Syca- 
more Canyon  Wilderness  within  certain 
national  forests  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In 
accordance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  September  3,  1964  {78  Stat. 
891 ) .  the  areas  classified  at,  the  Mount  Baldy 
Primitive  Area,  the  Pine  Mountain  Primi- 
tive Area,  and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Prim- 
itive Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  maps  entitled  "Proposed 
Mount  Baldy  Wilderness".  •'Proposed  Pine 
Mountain  Wilderness",  and  "Proposed  Syca- 
more Canyon  Wilderness",  dated  respectively 
April  1.  1966.  April  1.  1966.  and  April  15. 
1966.  which  are  on  file  and  available  for 
pubUc  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief. 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  hereby  designated  the  Mount  Baldy 
Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Apache  National  Forest,  comprising  an  area 
of  approximately  seven  thousand  acres,  the 
Pine  Mountain  Wilderness  within  and  as 
a  part  of  the  Prescott  and  Tonto  National 
Forests,  comprising  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately nineteen  thoxisaxid  five  hundred 
acres,  and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Coconino.  Kal- 
bab.  and  Prescott  National  Forests,  com- 
prising an  area  of  approximately  forty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  each  wilderness  designated  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves, 
and  such  descriptions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  hovcever,  That  corrections  of  cler- 
ical and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal 
descriptions  and   maps   may   be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  areas  designated  as  wilderness 
by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  any  ref- 
erence In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  claasiflcailons  of  the 
Mount  Baldy  Primitive  Area,  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Primitive  Area,  and  the  Sycamore  Can- 
yon Primitive  Area  are  hereby  abolished. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-922),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposz 

This  bill.  8  710,  would  designate  areas  In 
three  national  forest  primitive  areas  as  part 
of  the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Slat. 
890). 


DESCRIPTION 

The  proposed  Mount  Baldy  Wilderness 
would  include  most  of  the  Mount  Baldy 
Prmltlve  Area,  and  335  acres  of  contiguous 
national  forest  land  for  a  total  of  6.975  acres. 
Area  lies  about  225  miles  northeast  of 
Phoenix.  No  mineral  deposits  of  commercial 
Importance.  Elevation  9.000  to  11,500  feet, 
with  heavy  stands  of  spruce,  Douglass  fir, 
white  fir.  and  Ponderosa  pine.  Headwaters  of 
the  east  and  west  forks  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River. 

An  area  of  7,400  acres  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed Mount  Baldy  Wilderness  on  the  Port 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  primitive  area  by  the  White  Moun- 
tain Apache  Tribal  Council  (Resolution  No. 
66-20,  January  13,  1966).  This  area.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution,  will  be  pre- 
served In  a  virgin  state  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
After  the  5-year  period  ending  December  31, 
1970,  the  tribal  council  will  review  the  area 
again,  and  make  a  further  determination  on 
the  desirability  of  retaining  the  primitive 
area  status. 

The  proposed  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness 
would  encompass  19.569  acres,  including  most 
of  the  Pine  Mountain  Primitive  Area  and 
some  contiguous  national  forest  lands.  There 
is  no  mining  production  and  no  known  de- 
posits which  could  be  mined  profitably.  Lo- 
cated near  the  center  of  Arizona,  the  area  Is 
generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
ranged  by  Elk.  antelope,  desert  bighorn  sheep 
and  mountain  Hon.  with  fishing  for  black 
bass  and  rainbow  trout.  During  hearings  on 
S.  710.  the  Porest  Service  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide additional  data  regarding  water  yield 
improvement  opportunities  within  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  as  It  might  affect  the  Mari- 
copa Water  Conservation  District.  This  was 
subsequently  provided,  indicating  that  the 
proposed  wilderness  would  include  only  2.6 
percent  of  the  district's  watershed,  that  con- 
version for  water  yield  would  contribute  only 
185  acre-feet  per  year,  and  that  conversion 
outside  the  wilderness  would  be  more  favor- 
able. 

S.  710  would  add  46.500  acres  of  the  Syca- 
more Canyon  Primitive  Area  in  the  Coco- 
nino, Kalbab,  and  Prescott  National  Forests 
in  Arizona  to  the  wilderness  system.  The  area 
Is  located  20  miles  southwest  of  Flagstaff. 

No  minerals  are  known  to  occur  within 
the  boundaries  that  could  be  mined  eco- 
nomically, nor  Is  there  any  evidence  of  oil 
or  gas. 

This  Is  a  deep  and  colorful  gorge  In  the 
Colorado  Plateau.  Elevations  range  from 
7.000  feet  on  the  highest  part  of  the  canyon 
rim  to  3.600  feet  on  Sycamore  Creek.  2  miles 
north  of  the  Verde  River.  Geologic  forces  that 
carved  the  canyon  left  massive  formations  of 
red  and  white  sedimentary   rock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ator  from  Virginia  has  commitments 
elsewhere. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  to  be  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  be  present  for 
this  vote;  but  if  I  am  not  present,  it  will 
be  because  I  have  been  unavoidably  de- 
tained. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
were  I  present  and  voting,  I  would  vote 
in  opposition  to  striking  section  5  from 
the  bill.  I  favor  leaving  section  5  in  the 
bUl. 

I  hope  to  be  present  to  vote  to  that 
effect;  but  if  I  am  not  here  because  of 
being  unavoidably  detained,  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  in  opposi- 
tion to  striking  section  5. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY   SALES   ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
It  seems  unclear  at  this  point  Just  when 
a  vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  to  strike 
section  5  of  H.R.  15628,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  The  Sen- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le^-islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwoodi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended briefly  for  the  layihg  down  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf).  The  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nations are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
confirmation  of  the  four  Assisttint  Di- 
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rectors  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  a  most  significant  event.  These 
posts  have  been  unfilled  for  too  long; 
the  positions  were  created  last  year.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  caliber  of  the  ap- 
pointments and  hope  that  the  effort  to 
make  the  National  Science  Foundation 
the  Government  agency  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this  Government's  sci- 
ence policy  can  move  swiftly  ahead. 

I  believe  that  the  movement  of  re- 
sources for  the  conduct  of  basic  research 
to  the  civilian  agencies  is  a  most  healthy 
development.  I  have  a  growing  confidence 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
will  be  equipped  to  channel  the  resources 
responsibility  to  the  Academic  research 
community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  research  com- 
munity will  establish  a  growing  con- 
fidence in  NSF,  a  confidence  that  funds 
will  be  available  through  that  agency 
similar  to  the  past  attitude  toward  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  attitude  in  Congress  is  rapidly 
changing — the  resources  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  sponsorship.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant resource  should  be  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  This  year,  for 
the  first  year,  the  National  Science 
Foiandatlon  has  been  given  a  larger  role 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  in  spon- 
soring basic  research. 

This  change  in  role  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  academic  community  should 
become  aware  that  Congress  is  going  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  NSF — to  make  it  the 
primary  channel  of  Federal  resources  to 
sponsor  basic  science. 

These  new  assistant  directors  should 
assist  Mr.  McElroy  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  for  the  gov- 
ernment science  policy;  I  commend  the 
quality  of  these  appointments. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Bailey.  Arkansas  Air 
National  Guard,  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  commissioned  oflScer  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  major  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
di-y  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Adm.  Ignatius  J.  Galantin,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  gi-ade  of  Admiral, 
when  retired. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  AND  IN 
THE  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  in  the  Army,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the'Tmfinlshed 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  15628, 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Militarj'  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  now  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself   10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment  now  pending 
would  strike  from  the  bill  sections  2, 
3,  4,  and  5. 

As  agreed  on  yesterday,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
to  vote  on  the  first  section,  striking  sec- 
tions 2.  3,  and  4;  and  then  to  vote  on 
the  second  section,  to  strike  section  5. 

I  shall  discuss  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  to  strike  section  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  $250  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  to  be  used  for 
the  sale  of  arms.  At  the  same  time  it  sets 
a  ceiling  on  credit  sales  of  military 
weapons  of  $300  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  $250  million  authorization  and 
credit  sales  of  not  to  exceed  $300  million. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  basic  Military 
Sales  Act.  That  would  be  left  intact.  It 
is  the  authorization  bill.  I  am  not  offer- 
ing this  as  a  proposal  that  would  in- 
dicate this  money  will  all  be  saved  and 
that  the  sales  would  not  be  made. 


Theoretically,  the  same  amount  of 
sales  could  be  made  even  if  the  sections 
were  deleted.  The  only  difference  is  that 
under  the  basic  law  the  President  would 
send  to  the  Congress  his  request  for  arms 
for  country  A.  B,  or  C,  and  we  would  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  it  as  a  line  item, 
just  as  we  now  approve  line  items  in 
appropriations  for  any  other  project  in 
this  country,  whether  it  be  a  pubhc 
building  in  my  State,  a  dam  in  the  Mid- 
west, or  dredging  a  river  in  a  certain 
State.  If  my  amendment  is  adopted  all 
future  arms  sales  will  be  approved^  a 
Une  item  for  country  X,  say,  whether  it 
be  planes,  tanks,  or  whatever.  It  oould 
be  that  Congress  itself,  if  it  wanted  to 
initiate  the  action,  could  put  in  a  line 
item  for  an  appropriation  for  country  A, 
B,  or  C. 

This  does  not  bypass  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  made  this  sug- 
gestion in  earlier  administrations.  It  has 
always  been  my  position  that  Con- 
gress should  exercise  a  greater  role  in 
determining  to  what  extent  and  to  whom 
we  sell  our  arms.  I  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion under  preceding  administrations, 
and  I  still  think  it  should  be  the  policy 
under  this  administration  also. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
President  usurping  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. As  I  pointed  out  in  debate  the  other 
day,  neither  President  Nixon  nor  pre- 
ceding Presidents  have  usurped  the 
powers  of  Congress.  That  argument  has 
only  been  an  excuse  for  those  who  wished 
to  criticize  or  second-guess  his  decisions. 
Presidents  have  only  exercised  the  powers 
which  Congress  by  its  vote  had  delegated 
to  them. 

For  example,  if  we  do  not  delete  this 
section  what  we  will  be  doing  in  this  bill 
is  delegating  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  extend  credit 
up  to  $300  million  for  military  sales  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  the  only  deter- 
mination he  has  to  make  is  whether  he 
decides  that  sale  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  He  then  htis  a  re- 
sponsibility at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  report  back  to  Congress  what  he  has 
done.  The  President  has  no  obligation  to 
report  before. 

To  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  criticizing  the  President  for 
not  cooperating  with  Congress  I  can 
only  say  that  they  should  stop  delegating 
this  power  if  they  do  not  want  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  It. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  take  a 
greater  role  concerning  where  we  sell 
our  arms,  to  whom  we  sell  them,  and  to 
what  extent  we  are  getting  involved  in 
a  future  war. 

These  arms  are  sophisticated  weapons 
in  most  instances,  and  when  they  are 
sold  under  this  authority  the  President 
can  send  his  advisers  to  these  coimtries 
to  advise  them  on  how  these  arms  are  to 
be  used.  The  next  step  Is  sending  a  few 
troops  to  protect  the  advisers.  And  then 
more  troops  will  be  sent  in  to  protect 
those  troops.  The  next  thing  we  know  we 
are  involved  in  a  war. 

To  be  frank,  that  is  how  we  got  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  in  the  first  pltice.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  no  criticism  is 
made  as  to  the  President's  exceeding  his 
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constitutional  right.  He  got  this  author- 
ity under  the  power  delegated  by  Con- 
gress. He  got  the  power  to  furnish  arms 
and  supplies  and  to  supply  advisers  and 
then  to  send  in  men  to  protect  the  ad- 
visers from  authority  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Congress. 

1  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  exercise  a 
greater  role  in  Congress  in  determining 
our  foreign  policy.  If  Congress  wants  to 
sell  the  arms  or  make  them  available  to 
countr>'  X  on  credit  or  at  a  reduced  rate 
then  let  us  vote  our  approval.  We  should 
do  it  affirmativelj'.  and  then  if  we  get 
involved  in  a  shooting  war  we  have  a 
joint  responsibility. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  pomt  out  something  that  is 
rather  embarrassing.  Because  of  this  lack 
of  congressional  control  in  this  general 
area,  we  have  sold  some  jet  fighters  to 
an  Arab  state. 

We  are  required  to  train  Arab  fighters 
on  this  equipment.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  equipment,  but  we  are  training  28 
Arab  pilots  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base 
in  Arizona  to  fight  against  our  friends  in 

Tcrflpl 

I  understand  there  is  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 250  officers  and  men  from 
Arab  states  being  instructed  in  this  coun- 
try- in  the  use  of  the  equipment  that 
we  have  sold  these  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me 
make  that  statement.  I  thought  that  it 
might  aid  in  the  argument. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  In  addition,  the 
President  under  the  delegation  of  his 
authority  could  have  sent  some  of  our 
men  there  and  helped  further  to  train 
and  instruct  these  men  in  the  use  of 
those  planes. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  Con- 
gress should  approve  these  sales  as  line 
items,  and  if  we  approve  of  this  type  of 
action  we  are  the  ones  who  have  to  share 
the  responsibility. 

If.  however,  the  Senate  decides  to  dele- 
gate  this  blank  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent we  should  not  criticize  him  and 
engage  in  Monday  morning  quarterback- 

ing.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  ceruin  about  this,  but  I  believe 
there  is  something  in  the  law  that  re- 
quires us  to  instruct  these  people. 
Whether  the  instruction  is  given  in  this 
country  or  overseas.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  particularly  relevant. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see' some 
of  our  men  carrying  on  this  instruction 
in  what  we  call  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  required,  but  I  know  that  it  is 
permitted  and  expected.  If  we  sell  so- 
phisticated weapons  to  a  country  that 
does  not  know  how  to  use  those  weapons 
we  have  to  furnish  instructors  to  teach 
them  how  to  use  them. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  few- 
weeks  about  the  President  usurping  the 
power  of  Congress.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  approve  this  first  amend- 
ment and  retain  in  Congress  the  control 
over  the  sale  of  these  weapons  and  have 


the   opportunity    to   say   something   in 
advance. 

If  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  right  to 
criticize  the  President's  decisions,  then 
we  should  be  willing  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
suggest  another  reason  why  Congress 
should  keep  a  much  closer  watch  on  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  arms  to  other 
countries. 

This  bill  was  introduced  March  25.  It 
was  some  time  in  April  that  officials 
spoke  to  me  and  said  that  they  would  like 
to  get  the  bill  passed,  because  so  many 
countries — and  they  named  them — were 
waiting  to  receive  supplies  and  arms 
from  us. 

One  of  those  countries  is  a  rather  large 
countiy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If 
the  bill  had  been  passed,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  transfer  of 
arms  to  that  government  before  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  the  government  in 
that  coimtry  was  thrown  completely  out 
of  office  by  a  bloodless  coup  and  another 
government  installed. 

The  question  arises  as  to  which  gov- 
ernment we  would  deliver  the  arms  to. 

It  so  happens  that  with  respect  to  that 
particular  country.  I  do  not  think  the 
nature  of  the  government  has  changed 
too  much.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
some  countries,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  there  might  be  a 
very  radical  change  in  the  ideology.  I 
think  we  should  be  aware  of  those  situa- 
tions and  be  careful. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  an  additional  5 
minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  gather 
that  what  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  actually 
does  is  simply  to  change  it  into  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  to  take  from  it  the 
element  of  being  an  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Techni- 
cally, that  is  correct.  It  leaves  the  au- 
thorization of  the  main  law  intact. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Someone  might  raise 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  these  coimtries  through- 
out the  world  that  we  armounce  publicly 
to  all  countries  as  to  which  countries 
were  getting  arms  and  how  many  and 
how  much. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  President  has  to  report 
to  Congress  what  he  has  done.  And  even 
if  they  did  not  find  out  who  some  of  them 
were,  that  would  notify  the  whole  world 
as  to  whom  we  were  giving  arms  after  we 
had  given  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  no  question  about  that. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  carmot  sell  a 
fleet  of  jets  or  tanks  to  a  coxmtry  with- 


out its  being  known  because  it  would  be 
found  out  when  we  shipped  them.  I  agree 
that  that  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  should  a 
situation  arise  where  the  interests  of  this 
country  were  deeply  involved  and  there 
was  a  real  crisis  and  it  was  necessary 
to  furnish  arms,  it  would  not  take  very 
long  for  the  President  to  ask  for  an  ap- 
propriation. In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. Congress  could  respond.  We  are  in 
session  practically  all  the  time  now  and 
it  looks  like  we  will  always  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  Congress  could  respond, 
and  Congress  should  respond  and  as- 
same  its  responsibility. 

There  are  two  other  laws  that  deal 
With  the  sale  of  arms.  We  sell  altogether 
about  $2.5  billion  worth  of  arms  a  year 
under  various  acts,  and  all  of  these  sales 
are  now  being  made  under  broad  powers 
delegated  to  tiie  President  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this 
procedure  was  wrong.  Testimony  before 
tjtie  c.ommittee  confirmed  that  we  could 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  before  the 
.Senate,  and  assuming  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  Is  retained,  it  would 
mean  that  the  President  could  sell  the 
arms  to  any  countiy  in  tiie  world  except 
Cambodia.  He  could  even  sell  arms  to 
Red  China  or  to  Russia.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  decide  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  tiien  report  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 
year  en  what  he  has  dene. 

That  could  be  done  under  powers  given 
to  the  President  by  this  Senate.  And  if 
these  amendments  now  pending  are  re- 
jected those  broad  powers  will  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  agreed  to,  that 
would  aid  the  President  in  one  particu- 
lar. It  would  be  one  less  chance  for  peo- 
ple to  talk  about  the  credibility  gap  and 
start  these  rumors  that  we  are  secretly 
giving  arms  to  this  country  or  that.  That 
is  corr3ct.  too;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  is  one  additional 
question  which  I  think  is  more  impor- 
tant, and  the  only  one  that  woiUd  trou- 
ble me  at  all  about  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

This  country  has  citizens  with  many 
national  backgrounds.  These  may  have 
intense  sympathies. 

The  fact  the  President  had  to  come 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation  to  give  arms  to 
X  coimtry  might  in  some  cases  cause  a 
disruption  and  an  uproar  in  our  own 
Nation  by  those  of  our  people  who  are 
sympathetic  with  that  coimtry  and  those 
who  may  be  unsympathetic  with  that 
country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  would  the  Sena- 
tor say  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
possible.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  there 
is  a  controversial  decision  being  made 
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why  should  Congress  not  take  a  part  in 
the  settlement  of  that  question?  Why 
delegate  all  that  responsibility  to  the 
President  to  make  the  determination  on 
controversial  questions  on  the  premise 
that  then  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
could  go  into  one  part  of  our  State  and 
take  the  credit  and  into  another  part  of 
our  States  where  the  decision  might  be 
unpopular  and  say,  "Congress  did  not 
do  it;  the  President  did  it;  blame  him." 

This  amendment  merely  means  that 
we  would  assume  our  responsibility  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  supported  the  President  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  any  amendment  to  hamstring  or 
harass  the  President.  That  was  the  rea- 
son for  my  vote  yesterday.  But  in  this 
case,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  who  views  with  some 
alarm  all  this  bypassing  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  do  not  think  this  is  in  any  way  a 
slap  at  the  President.  The  Senator  has 
convinced  me  he  has  a  meritorious  case, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  his  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  slap 
at  the  President,  quite  the  contrary.  I 
have  taken  this  position  consistently 
over  the  years  with  other  Presidents. 
This  would  not  restrict  his  authority;  it 
would  merely  mean  that  Congress  would 
assume  some  of  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  a  somewhat  ambivalent  posi- 
tion concerning  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  As  one  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  to  curtail  the 
world  arms  race,  and  the  part  our  own 
Government  plays  in  fostering  that  race, 
I  would  find  the  amendment  very  at- 
tractive if  I  thought  it  would  cut  down 
on  our  traffic  in  arms.  But  as  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  I  feel  bound  to  support 
the  committee's  position  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  credit  sales  authorization 
that  his  amendment  would  strike. 

Furthermore,  I  am  very  wary  of  elim- 
inating the  authorization  ceiling  that 
this  bill  contains.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  We  would 
go  into  a  Senate-House  conference  writh 
a  bill  without  ceilings,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  were 
to  emerge  from  such  a  conference  with 
legislation  that  was  open  ended,  thereby 
transferring  the  entire  responsibility  for 
determining  the  size  of  future  programs 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
alone. 

I  think  that  while  this  would  be  done 
in  the  name  of  giving  Congress  greater 
control,  in  effect  it  might  reduce  the 
effective  control  Congress  can  exercise  in 


the  future  on  the  scope  of  the  arms  ceil- 
ing and  credit  program. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  Senators  that 
in  the  early  days  of  this  debate,  on  May 
14,  the  Senate,  in  adopting  the  first  two 
committee  amendments,  by  votes  of  70 
to  3  and  64  to  7,  approved  the  commit- 
tee's recommended  authorizations  for 
the  Army  sales  program.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware's  amendment  would  re- 
verse those  actions. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
basic  problem  toward  which  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  directed.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  many  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  tried, 
with  limited  success,  to  reduce  the 
size  and  scope  of  our  Nation's  arms  sales 
and  giveaway  programs.  We  have  discov- 
ered, however,  that  when  we  get  restric- 
tioiis  put  on  one  program  the  bureau- 
crats, with  a  vested  interest  in  perpet- 
uating the  role  of  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  leading  arms  merchant,  find 
some  way  around  them.  Last  year,  for 
example,  the  committee  was  told  that  the 
Defense  Department  planned  to  give 
away  $80  million  in  surplus  arms  and 
equipment,  but  they  now  expect  to  give 
away  about  $550  million  worth — a  C-5A 
size  overrun.  It  was  admitted  by  execu- 
tive branch  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  reason  for  the  vast  dis- 
crepancy between  what  the  Congress  was 
told  would  be  done,  and  what  was  actu- 
ally done,  was  because  the  Congress  kept 
cutting  down  on  military  grant  aid.  It 
did  not  seem  to  bother  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  they  were  making  an  end 
run  aroimd  the  Congress  and,  conse- 
quently, in  effect  undermining  the  ef- 
fort Congress  had  made  in  proposing 
limitations  on  the  grant-aid  program  by 
using  surplus  arms  to  do  what  the  execu- 
tive intended  to  do  all  along,  so  that  the 
limitations  that  had  been  written  into 
law  were  simply  ignored. 

A  more  recent  example  of  the  execu- 
tive branch's  disregard  for  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  the  charade  used  in  filling 
the  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to 
giving  military  aid  to  Cambodia.  The  re- 
quired Presidential  findings  and  deter- 
minations were  signed  1  month  after 
the  shipments  of  arms  began.  And,  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  an  aura  of  legality, 
were  made  retroactive  to  the  date  the 
sliipments  began.  It  appears  that  only 
some  weeks  after  the  decision  was  made 
to  give  arms  was  any  attention  given  to 
meeting  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Con- 
gress. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  why  the 
Congress  must  write  additional  and  more 
restrictive  provisions  to  govern  the  mili- 
tary aid  and  sales  programs.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  good  start,  I  believe,  in 
writing  in  provisions  limiting  the  excess 
amis  program  and  requiring  partial  pay- 
ment in  foreign  currencies  for  military 
grant  aid.  Next  year,  when  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  review  in  depth  the  entire 
foreign  aid  and  the  military  sales  pro- 
grams, there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
a  complete  rewriting  of  the  applicable 
laws. 

I  am  certainly  sjmipathetic  to  the  basic 
objective  of  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  it  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  that  objective.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  committee  will  give 


thorough  study  to  his  suggestions  in  con- 
nection with  its  review  next  year  of  the 
military  grant  aid  and  sales  programs. 
I  am  confident  that  this  review  will  re- 
sult in  some  much  needed  improvements 
in  these  programs. 

On  this  basis,  I  must  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  IdaJio  (Mr. 
Church)  in  this  matter  and  identify  my- 
self with  the  views  he  has  expressed. 

I  shall  deal  only  with  another  problem 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  decisive  in  this 
matter  and  that  is  where  we  stand  now. 
Today  is  the  12th  of  June  and  the  au- 
thorizations which  we  are  talking  about 
here  bring  us  up  against  very  short  dead- 
lines in  terms  of  fiscal  1970,  with  a  very 
incendiary  situation  in  the  world. 

We  know,  generally  speaking,  the 
countries  which  will  be  permitted  to  buy 
arms  on  credit,  and  I  am  at  liberty,  be- 
cause I  checked  it  this  morning,  to  state 
the  principal  countries.  They  are  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  order  of  the  amounts  they 
will  share,  but  they  are  identified  as  prin- 
cipal recipients  and  beneficiaries.  Thev 
are  Israel,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  the  Republic 
of  China. 

In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  where 
most  of  this  money  will  go,  in  terms  of 
credit  sales — we  are  not  dealing  with 
any  giveaway  propositions  here,  but  we 
are  dealing  solely  with  the  extension  of 
credit — there  is,  right  this  minute,  the 
most  incendiary  conflagration  imagin- 
able. While  I  sympathize  with  my  col- 
leagues' attitude  on  South  Vietnam, 
where  the  pattern  has  been  arms,  ad- 
visers, combat  troops,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  the  case  if  we  assert 
our  authority.  It  is  only  the  abdication 
of  our  authority  which  has  brought  us 
to  this  pass,  and  that  abdication  has 
continued  for  about  31  years,  ever  since 
1939.  We  have  yielded  because  we  appar- 
ently shrank  from  making  the  decisions 
ourselves.  The  decisions  were  left  to  the 
President  in  the  warmaking  activities 
which  are  not  based  on  a  declaration  of 
war. 

But  to  deprive  ourselves  of  authority 
and  power  in  the  world  necessary  to  our 
own  security  and  defense  which  inheres 
in  arms  supply,  standing  alone,  seems  to 
me  to  give  us  more,  rather  than  less, 
exposure  to  the  danger  of  war.  It  has 
never  been  our  policy,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  our  policy.  I  think  we  should 
be  very  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  allow  arms  to  be  the  first  step  tanta- 
mount to  a  state  of  war,  but  we  should 
use  management,  intelligence,  prudence, 
and  foresight.  It  should  not  cause  us  to 
be  children  and  simply  cut  off  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  policy  which  can  inhere 
in  furnishhig  arms,  where  it  is  desirable 
and  appropriate  to  do  so,  rather  than 
furnishing  American  troops,  an  umbrella, 
and  a  commitment.  I  think  we  are  adult 
enough  to  deal  with  the  emoluments  of 
power  in  the  legislative  as  well  sis  the 
executive. 

My  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  with  which,  like 
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the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
I  have  great  sympatlij-.  is  the  timing. 
We  know  very  well  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  do  under 
this  measure,  under  credit  sales,  are  ur- 
gent, absolutelv  reriuisite.  right  now.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  right  about  the 
fact  that  we  should  have  a  line  item  and 
we  should  be  permitted  to  decide  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  allow  credit  sales 
to  Israel,  or  the  Republic  of  China,  or 
Iran,  or  any  other  country;  but  some- 
times we  are  in  a  situation  where,  be- 
cause of  the  elapsing  of  time  and  the 
confluence  of  historic  events,  we  cannot 
have  that  privilege  at  that  particular 
minute.  So  our  problem,  if  we  put  it  to 
the  Senate  only  as  a  major  debate  prob- 
lem, is  that,  if  we  act  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wishes  us  to  do,  it  will  seriously 
inhibit  American  policy  in  the  attempt  to 
exercise  ways  and  policies  at  a  particular 
moment. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  go  along  with 
this  particular  provision,  which  is  not  so 
overwhelming  in  terms  of  money  as  to 
commit  ourselves  unduly,  and  then,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  suggested, 
resolve  the  matter  in  a  very  fundamental 
way  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
before  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
can  understand  his  concern.  I  do  feel, 
however,  very  strongly  that  we  can  and 
should  take  action  on  these  various  pro- 
posals as  the  need  arises,  and  we  can  do 
it  promptly. 

The  case  of  Israel  was  mentioned.  We 
have  known  about  that  Mideast  con- 
flict for  several  weeks.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  time  to  act. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  mentioned 
one  item  of  $80  million  in  surplus  arms 
that  were  to  be  given  away.  It  later  de- 
veloped that  they  will  actually  give  away 
some  $550  million.  Those  arms  were  given 
away  under  powers  delegated  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President.  He  had  the 
-  right  to  take  that  action. 

Senators  who  vote  for  this  broad  dele- 
gation of  power  forfeit  their  right  to 
criticize  the  President's  decisions. 

Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Congress  delegated  to  the  President  the 
right  to  give  away  surplus  arms.  One  of 
the  proposals  presented  last  year  was 
that  we  would  give  $341,000  worth  of 
militarj-  equipment  to  Taiwan,  or  the 
Republic  of  China.  Later  we  found  that, 
not  $341,000  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment, but  $143  million  worth  was  given 
to  that  countrj-. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  President  for 
making  that  determination.  Congress  by 
its  vote  last  year  gave  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  that  decision  as  to 
what  he  thought  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  country.  I  do  not  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  voted  for  that  dele- 
gation of  authority  shoiUd  try  to  second- 
guess  the  President  now  and  say,  "You 
made  a  mistake." 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  those 
who  feel  that  all  this  authority  should 
be  delegated  to  the  President.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  delegate  it  to  him  let  us 
stop  this  Monday  morning  quarterback- 


ing  about  how  he  has  used  it.  My  pro- 
posal is  that  we  should  not  delegate  this 
broad  authority.  Congress  has  some  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  think  we  should  exer- 
cise it. 

Just  for  a  moment,  I  mention  this 
question  of  arms  for  Cambodia:  The 
Secretary  of  State  did  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Monday  before  he  made 
his  speech  on  Thursday.  The  Senate 
was  consulted  in  advance  of  his  decision 

on  Cambodia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Secretary  Rogers  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  asked 
our  opinion  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
grant  or  approve  this  request  from  Cam- 
bodia for  large  shipments  of  arms. 

The  committee,  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, i-econimended  against  that,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  if  we  were  to  furnish 
those  arms  we  would  have  to  send  in 
advisers,  then  we  would  have  to  send  in 
men  to  protect  the  advisers,  and  we  were 
afraid  we  would  get  involved  in  another 
Vietnam.  The  administration  rejected 
that  particular  approach. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  The  Presi- 
dent did  consult  with  Congress  about  the 
advisability  of  complying  with  this  re- 
quest for  arms  by  Cambodia  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  but  he  did  not  have  to  con- 
sult with  us.  He  could,  under  authority 
Congress  gave  to  him  last  year  when  we 
approved  the  foreign  aid  bill,  have  ap- 
proved supplying  $100  or  $200  million 
worth  of  arms  for  Cambodia  if  he  had 
so  desired.  So  President  Nixon  really 
went  out  of  his  way,  far  beyond  that 
which  was  required  by  law,  when  he  con- 
sulted with  Congress  and  obtained  the 
opinion  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  advance  of  his  decision  on  arms 
aid  to  Cambodia. 

I  am  glad  that  he  did.  but  I  point  out 
that  those  who  insist  on  criticizing  the 
President  for  making  decisions  in  these 
various  areas  should  either  stop  delegat- 
ing authority  or  stop  criticizing.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  retain  for  ourselves  a  po- 
sition of  being  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacks, where  we  can  take  the  credit 
if  it  works  out  well  or  blame  the  Presi- 
dent if  it  works  out  badly. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  He  has  been  very  fair. 
I  do  not  think  we  differ  preatly  in  our 
basic  objectives,  but  I  do  feel  we  should 
retain  the  responsibility  right  here  in 
Congress.  Let  the  Congress  approve 
these  items  as  line  items,  one  by  one, 
for  the  respective  countries. 

With  that  thought,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  time  to 
be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  time  for  the  quorum  call  will 
be  taken  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  second  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  on  section  5? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  sec- 
tion 5. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
I  Intend  to  be  brief. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CHUPXH.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  does 
undertake  to  plug  the  loophole  through 
which  the  executive  branch  has  been  en- 
abled to  ignore  the  efforts  of  Congress  in 
the  past  to  impose  overall  limitations 
upon  the  size  of  this  program. 

In  the  past,  for  example,  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  free  to  simply  de- 
clare w-eapons  in  our  own  arsenal  surplus, 
and  then  transfer  those  weapons — after 
reconditioning  them — to  such  foreign 
governments  and  in  such  quantities  as 
the  executive  branch  may  decide. 

It  was  never  intended  for  this  provi- 
sion In  the  law  to  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  But  that.  In 
truth,  is  how  this  provision  in  the  law- 
has  come  to  be  misused.  Therefore,  this 
bill  plugs  that  loophole  by  providing  that 
no  more  than  $35  million  worth  of  weap- 
ons can  be  transferred  as  surplus,  and 
that  any  further  transfers  above  that 
level  would  be  charged  against  the  au- 
thorization in  the  military  aid  program — 
that  is,  the  military  aid  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  in  appraising  the  value  of  the 
equipment  that  Is  designated  as  surplus, 
the  value  of  such  equipment  may  not  go 
below  50  percent  of  the  original  acquisi- 
tion cost.  In  these  two  ways,  we  are  at- 
tempting, by  means  of  the  committee 
bUl,  to  plug  this  loophole  which  has  en- 
abled the  Pentagon  simply  to  disregard 
the  effort  of  Congress,  through  the  years, 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  overall  program. 
I  think  we  have  made  a  good  start. 
Although  I  sympathize  greatly  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
I  do  think  that  the  better  procedure  Is 
to  proceed  with  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  thereby  rejecting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Then,  next  year,  the  commit- 
tee, in  a  very  thoroughgoing  review  of 
the  entire  program,  would  be  able  to  ap- 
proach both  the  foreign  military  sales 
program  and  the  legislative  question  In 
an  orderly  and  proper  way. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  amendment. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  first  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  IdEiho  as  to  this  bill's  closing  cer- 
tain loopholes.  That  statement  is  cor- 
rect. I  supported  those  sections — 8,  9, 
and  10 — they  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  supported 
the  Senator  In  the  committee  and  sup- 
port him  now,  and  I  would  support  the 
retention  of  those  sections,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Just  one  or  two  points,  to 
clarify  my  own  thinking. 

Would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that  if 
we  wish  to  give  airplanes  to  Israel — and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  very  strongly 
in  the  necessity  of  supporting  that  coun- 
try— the  sentiment  in  favor  of  that  move 
Is  probably  stronger  on  Capitol  Hill  than 
in  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  about  that;  but  regardless  of  that, 
if  weapons  are  to  be  made  available  to 
country  A,  B,  or  C,  Congress  should 
vote,  conceivably  the  administration 
co\ild  veto  our  decision,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  could  override  their  veto  If  the 
Senate  so  desired. 

I  am  not  trying  to  pass  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  whether  country  A,  B,  or  C 
should  or  should  not  get  the  weapons, 
but  I  think  It  would  be  better  for  Con- 
gress to  pEiss  on  them.  The  Senator,  I 
think,  win  concur  In  this,  because  last 
year  he  offered  one  amendment  that 
blocked  aid  to  a  certain  country.  We  did 
it  negatively  rather  than  aCBrmatively. 
I  think  It  would  be  better  to  act  affirma- 
tively for  country  A,  B,  or  C,  thsin  to  give 
blanket  authority  to  the  President  and 
start  negatively  sasdng  that  countries  A, 
B,  and  C  cannot  get  aid. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  think  that  what  is 
happening  here  Is  that  Israel,  a  country 
for  which  we  have  great  sympathy,  is 
being  used  as  the  vehicle  to  carry  the 
load  of  military  credit  sales  to  many 
countries  to  which  I  feel  such  credit 
sales  should  not  be  made.  For  that  reason, 
I  think  the  Senator's  proposal  has  merit. 
I  believe  the  giving  of  credit  for  arms 
sales  should  be  done  in  an  afQrmatlve 
way,  and  I  would  tend  to  support  any 
such  measure  to  help  Israel,  and  hope 
one  would  come  forward.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  tnank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  is  a  very 
interesting  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  en- 
titled "Mideast  Crisis  Provokes  Only 
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Silence  From  the  Left."  Because  I  think 
It  is  apropos  of  the  discussion  In  which 
we  are  engaged,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  column  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mideast  Crisis  Pbovokts  Only  Silence  From 
THE  Left 

The  moet  bewildering  feature  ol  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  crisis  Is  the  strange  silence  on 
the  left.  Here  Is  the  most  dangerous  situation 
that  the  United  States  has  had  to  face  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Here  Is  the  Nixon 
administration  pursuing,  at  least  to  date,  a 
policy  so  Ump  that  It  actually  Increases  the 
danger  to  Israel. 

Here  are  the  liberal  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress, with  their  highly  artlc\iiate  allies,  the 
liberal  and  leftwlng  Intellectuals.  In  a  per- 
fect fever  of  rage  about  Cambodia,  which 
promises  to  be  a  brilliantly  successful  VS. 
operation.  Tet  they  have  not  given  the  Nixon 
administration  as  much  as  a  tap  on  the  wrist 
where  It  Is  most  vulnerable,  In  its  manage- 
ment of  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  to  date. 

The  contrast  is  so  extracs'dlnary  that  it 
cries  out  for  explanation.  The  only  available 
explanation  Is  not  exactly  creditable,  how- 
ever, to  the  liberal  sind  leftwlng  intellectuals 
and  their  heroes  in  active  politics. 

With  ludicrously  premature  sighs  of  re- 
lief, this  entire,  highly  Influential  American 
group  firmly  decided,  some  years  ago.  that 
all  the  problems  of  the  Cold  War  had  ceased 
to  exist — If  Indeed  they  had  not  been  imagi- 
nary problems  in  the  first  Instance.  The 
tragic  loss  of  President  Kennedy,  who  never 
went  In  for  self-delusion,  seems  to  have  been 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  this  enormous 
exercise  In  self-delusion  by  so  many  who  had 
admired  him. 

Thus  a  new  world  view  began  to  be  promul- 
gated, as  unchallengeable  doctrine.  The  view 
was  that  all  the  dangers  of  history  In  the 
later  half  of  the  20th  century  could  be  largely 
blamed  on  the  United  States.  The  whole 
American  effort  to  maintain  a  reasonably  safe 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  was  seen  the 
exclusive  source  of  all  risks  and  troubles. 

This  world  view  leaves  no  room  at  all,  of 
course,  for  an  increasingly  militarized  Soviet 
Union,  bent  upon  crushing  Israel,  and  by 
crushing  Israel,  aiming  to  gain  control  of  the 
entire  Middle  East.  The  choice  has  been, 
therefore,  between  continuing  to  peddle  the 
world  view  above-defined,  or  publicly  swal- 
lowing It  whole,  as  a  grossly  erroneous  view, 
and  thereupon  facing  the  terrible  new  facts. 

Vanity,  Ignorance  and  arrogance  have  all 
combined  to  prevent  the  admission  of  error 
that  Is  now  In  order  by  the  liberal  and  left- 
wing  intellectuals  and  the  liberal  Democrats 
In  Congress.  So  Israel's  deadly  peril  has  been 
all  but  Ignored.  Or  If  not  Ignored,  It  has  been 
treated  as  really  no  more  than  Israel  deserves. 
And  the  Indian  war  dance  about  Cambodia 
has  continued,  with  a  rising  decibel  count. 

For  the  short  run,  this  is  quite  bad  enough. 
The  Nixon  administration  badly  needs  to  be 
hammered  on  Its  Middle  Eastern  policy. 
Otherwise,  none  of  the  right  things  are  likely 
to  be  done.  For  the  long  run,  too,  the  con- 
tinuing liberal  and  leftwlng  exercise  In  self- 
delusion  Is  bound  to  end  In  disaster  for  the 
self-deluders,  among  others. 

The  Middle  Eastern  facts  alone  are  enough 
to  show  the  threat  to  the  self-deluders.  The 
imprecedented  Soviet  Injection  of  Russian 
troops  into  the  Middle  Eastern  war  quite  di- 
rectly menaces  Israel's  very  existence.  The 
design,  furthermore.  Is  not  Just  to  crush  Is- 
rael. The  design  is  to  exclude  any  form  of 
power  except  Soviet  power  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Suppose  that  the  Israelis  are  beaten  to 
their  knees  or  actxially  destroyed.  Suppose 
that  we  also  experience  the  Immense  upset  In 
the  entire  world  balance  of  power  that  will 


result  If  the  Kremlin's  Middle  Eastern  design 
Is  successfully  carried  out.  We  shall  then  be 
doubly  haunted,  by  the  ghost  of  Israel,  and 
by  the  obvious  danger  of  a  third  World  War 
caused  by  the  upset  in  the  balance  of  power. 

Can  anyone  suppose  that  the  self-deludera 
will  not  then  be  rent  asunder,  in  the  storm 
of  fury,  recrimination,  fear  and  8cap>egoat- 
huntlng  that  will  follow  in  this  country?  The 
answer  Is  obvious.  Yet  this  Is  only  part  of  tba 
story,  for  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  is  only 
part  of  the  danger. 

Except  for  Japan  after  the  rise  of  the  mili- 
tarists, the  Soviet  Union  today  stands  alone 
among  major  nations  In  this  century.  With 
the  exception  noted,  it  is  in  fact  the  only 
major  nation  that  has  allowed  the  uniformed 
leaders  of  the  armed  services  to  name  their 
own  boss,  the  defense  minister. 

That  grim  fact  Is  clearly  linked  to  other 
facts — the  Soviet  pilots  In  Egypt;  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia;  the  rising  pressure  on 
Romania;  the  Increasing  number  of  dtrlslons 
deployed  along  the  Slno-Sovlet  border.  The 
Nixon  administration's  defense  policy,  which 
amounts  to  shambling  disarmament.  Is 
therefore  as  vulnerable  as  Its  defense  policy. 

But  on  this  front,  too,  the  administration 
Is  never  attacked,  except  for  not  disarming 
fast  enough.  The  truth  Is  that  the  geese  that 
should  sound  the  alarm  on  the  Capitol  have 
all  been  taking  mind-blowing  drugs. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  rather  imusual  to  find  the  Senate 
split,  with  one  group  wanting  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  President,  and  when 
a  question  comes  up  whereby  they  can 
do  It  In  an  intelligent  way,  they  do  not 
want  to  do  It.  I  think  It  Is  a  rather 
strange  situation,  but  It  Is  Interesting; 
and  I  think  that  this  coliunn  by  Mr. 
Alsop  will  help  bring  this  situation  to  a 
head. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  might  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  for  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
vote  against  this  amendment.  I  will  do 
so  because  I  think  it  is  Important  that  I 
be  consistent.  I  have  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Co<H)er-Church  amendment 
as  It  applies  to  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent, 
we  cannot  possible  justify  saying  on  one 
hand  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  "We  know  better  how  to  pursue 
and  prosecute  the  war  than  you  do,  so 
we  are  going  to  tell  you  how  to  run  it 
over  there,  but  we  are  going  to  give  jrou 
a  blank  check  to  run  It  your  way  any 
other  place  in  the  world."  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  persons  who  say  we  will  limit 
and  control  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  constitutional  responsibility 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
services,  to  say  how  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  war  that  he  did  not 
start  In  Vietnam,  are  not  being  con- 
sistent when  they  turn  around  and  say. 
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'3ut  we  are  not  going  to  apply  the  same 
rule  any  place  else  In  the  world,  because 
we  have  different  interests." 

I  will  vote  against  the  Williams 
amendment  because  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  be  that  dishonest  with  myself.  I 
think  the  President  should  not  be  lim- 
ited. I  was  one  who  Joined  in  signing  the 
letter  urging  that  planes  be  made  avail- 
able to  Israel.  I  thmk  they  should  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  be  fair  to  call  this 
the  consistency  amendment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  certainly  will  say  this: 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  en- 
tirely consistent  and  honest  with  him- 
self, as  he  has  been  for  some  24  years, 
in  what  he  proposes  here  this  morning. 
The  moment  of  truth  is  at  hcmd  right 
now. 

Let  those  who  say  that  a  constitutional 
provision,  which  is  exactly  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
said  about  this  argument  not  many  weeks 
ago — he  said  it  is  a  constitutional  ques- 
tional question  that  is  being  posed — let 
those  who  say  it  is  going  to  apply  in  that 
part  of  the  world  but  does  not  apply 
some  place  else  indicate  their  own  justi- 
fication for  taking  what  I  think  is  a  very 
dichotomous  position. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  jrielded  back.  The  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment No.  666,  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. On  this  question  the  yesis  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  . 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jachson)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afarmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastor*).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay;"  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODD) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PiaBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravkl),  the  Senator  from  Mlch- 
Uran  (Mr.  Haht)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughks),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dah),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kknnbdy),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNSALC) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  . 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  sdso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarbrough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
frcttn  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin ) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  (3oodell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
ka).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  nUnios  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Qurney),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodbll)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  6, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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So  the  first  part  of  amendment  No. 
666,  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  to 
strike  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  bill,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
sigieed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
the  adoption  of  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  can  vote  very 
quickly  on  this  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  Involves  the  same  arguments 
that  were  made  for  the  preceding  amend- 
ment. However,  first  I  want  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  today  have  so  over- 
whelmingly extended  their  vote  of  con- 
fidence to  him  and  by  so  doing  have  said 
that  they  think  he  knows  best  where 
military  arms  sales  should  be  made 
throughout  the  world. 

I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  fu- 
ture criticism  against  the  decisions  that 
the  President  makes,  because  by  this 
rollcall  vote — which  I  certainly  accept 
and  respect  and  which  I  more  or  less 
anticipated— Congress  has  delegated  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  to  sell  or  make  available  to 
any  nation  in  the  world — Red  China  If  he 
wishes,  or  even  Russia  or  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world — up  to  $300  million  in 
credit  sales  of  military  weapons  if  he 
deems  it  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  only  requirement  Is 
that  he  report  back  at  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  what  the  sales  were  smd  to 
which  country  he  made  the  sales. 

I  certainly  made  It  clear  when  I  offered 
the  amendment  that  I  thought  Congress 
should  retain  Its  authority  and  assume 
its  responsibility  on  where  we  make  these 
sales.  I  have  felt  very  strongly  that  we 
should  have  a  greater  voice  in  these 
policy  decisions  which  may  mean  war.  I 
took  this  same  position  under  the  pre- 
ceding Presidents.  I  still  think  that  Con- 
gress should  exercise  its  authority.  Never- 
theless, I  accept  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate here  this  afternoon  in  deciding  that 
it  prefers  to  delegate  this  authority  to 
the  President. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators'  votes  were 
cast  on  the  bsisis  that  Senators  feel  the 
President  knows  best. 

I  only  hope  that  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  a  continuation  of  this  recent 
example  of  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backing. 

The  rejection  of  my  amendment  here 
today  was  such  a  tremendous  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  President  that  I  do  not 
see  how  Senators  can  criticize  him  from 
here  on.  Seldom  has  any  President  re- 
ceived such  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his 
conduct  of  foreign  policy ;  and,  just  think, 
his  most  vocal  critics  were  leading  the 
parade  here  this  afternoon  in  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the  second  part 
of  the  amendment  is  concerned,  the  same 
arguments  made  on  the  first  amendment 
apply.  Originally  I  had  offered  it  as  one 
amendment.  However,  I  recognized  that 
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the  amendment  was  subject  to  a  division 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  I  had 
promised  some  of  my  colleagues  that  I 
would  ask  for  a  division  in  the  event  they 
were  not  here  and  thus  protect  them. 

That  has  been  done.  And  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  wUllng  to 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  second  half  of 
the  amendment  and  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  necessary  to  discuss,  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  his  conclusions 
as  to  whether  this  represents  £in  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  in  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  think  that.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  we 
will  have  given  the  President  such  au- 
thority as  we  feel  he  ought  to  have  In 
the  circumstances.  We  have  given  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  spend,  including  well 
over  $70  billion  for  defense.  So  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  really  has  all  the  broad,  deep 
connotations  that  my  colleague  sees  In  it. 
However,  even  if  it  does,  the  Senate  hsw 
made  its  decision. 

I  believe  the  same  principle  that  has 
been  Injected,  Insofar  as  It  has  been 
argued  thus  far,  applies  to  section  5.  I 
point  out  that  section  5  came  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  committee  might  not  have 
felt  It  necessary  to  write  in  any  such 
provision.  But  it  is  In.  And  considering 
the  circumstances  and  the  great  danger 
facing  this  Nation  today,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  overwhelmingly  against 
any  amendments — as  It  has  on  the  pre- 
^  vlous  amendment — proposing  any  action 
Z)  to  strike  It  out  because  of  the  wrong  im- 
^  plications  that  might  be  drawn  from 
that  action. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  a  very  distinguished  and 
learned  friend  indeed.  I  think  so  highly 
of  him  that  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
a  very  flattering  article  about  him  from 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  fact  that  I  do  not  think  he  Is  right 
about  this  matter  In  no  way  detracts 
from  my  very  high  regard  and  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  can  differ  In  the  Senate 
and  still  respect  each  other's  position. 

The  only  point  I  make  is  that  if  arms 
are  to  be  made  available  to  Israel  or  to 
any  other  coimtry  they  should  be  made 
available  as  line  Items  in  an  appropria- 
tion bin,  letting  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
question. 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment merely  provides  that  before  mili- 
tary weapons  could  be  made  available 
to  any  country  there  would  have  to  be  a 
request  made  by  the  I»resldent  and  Con- 
gress would  have  to  take  action  on  them 
as  line  items  in  a  bill. 

Once  again  I  state  that  I  think  the 
Senate  has  in  the  past  been  negligent  in 
meeting  its  responsibility  in  helping  to 
determine  our  foreign  policy.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  would  rettiin  control 
of  some  of  these  determinations,  but 
apparently  the  Senate  does  not  wish  to 
accept  any  responsibility  but  merely  to 
retain  the  political  right  to  criticize. 

The  only  way  Congress  can  retain  its 
authority  Is  to  exercise  and  discharge 
our  responsibilities.  We  cannot  do  it  by 


delegating  our  responsibilities.  That  is 
the  reason  for  these  sunendments. 

I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  spoken  on  the  amendment  that 
the  Senate  just  Eicted  upon.  However,  in 
order  to  clarify  my  thinking  and  make 
certain  that  none  of  us  are  laboring  im- 
der  any  illusions  as  to  what  might  be  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  that  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
read  section  5  of  the  bill  which  is  before 
us.  This  amendment  would  strike  section 
5  from  the  bill,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly. 

Section  5  reads: 

Skc.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congreae  that  (1) 
the  President  should  continue  to  preas  for- 
ward urgently  with  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  powers  a 
limitation  on  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East.  (2)  the  President  should  be  supported 
In  his  poeltion  that  arms  will  be  made  avail- 
able and  credits  provided  to  Israel  and  other 
friendly  states,  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  such  assistance  to  be  needed 
In  order  to  meet  threate  to  the  security  and 
Independence  of  such  states,  and  (3)  If  the 
authorization  provided  In  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  as  amended,  should  prove  to 
be  Insufficient  to  effectuate  this  stated  policy, 
the  President  should  promptly  submit  to  the 
Congress  requests  for  an  appropriate  supple- 
mentary authorization  and  appropriation. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  my 
mind  is  that  I  assume  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
have  pursued  policies  similar  to  those  in 
Southeast  Asia,  believing  that  they  were 
trying  to  support  efforts  of  friendly  na- 
tions and  friendly  countries.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  some  of  my  colleagues,  In  fact, 
a  substantial  number,  do  not  agree  with 
the  assumption  I  have  made  in  that  re- 
gard. I  think  that  can  rightly  be  inter- 
preted from  the  actions  we  have  taken 
up  to  date. 

But  speaking  with  specific  reference 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  in  order  that  we 
know  precisely  what  is  Intended  by  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  now  before 
us,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  how  he  re- 
gards the  nation  of  Jordan.  Would  It  be 
one  of  the  other  friendly  states  that  is 
referred  to  in  section  5? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  determination  would  be 
left  with  the  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  observe  I  think 
one  of  the  things  before  us  now  is  that 
it  certainly  is  apparent  the  Senate  is  not 
satisfied  with  determinations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  President.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  question  was:  If  I 
understood  the  response  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Idaho,  it  was  that  I 
was  under  the  impression  the  Senate 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  determination 
that  had  been  made  by  the  President 
so  far  sis  other  friendly  nations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  go.  Am  I  right  about 
that?  

Mr.  CHURCJH.  I  would  have  to  disa- 
gree with  the  Senator,  if  he  had  refer- 
ence to  yesterday's  vote.  I  mean,  there  is 
nothing  In  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, if  that  is  his  reference,  that  bases 
any  judgment  at  all  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  with  respect  to  Cambodia. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  No.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  My  point  is  this:  As  I  read  sec- 
tion 5,  the  section  which  is  now  being 
debated,  and  which  may  be  stricken  from 
the  act  if  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
ting^llshed  Senator  from  Delaware 
should  prevail,  would  have  the  effect  of 
taking  from  the  President  the  determi- 
nation of  what  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  at  least,  are  considered  to  be 
friendly  states.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  The  Senator  is  not 
correct  in  that.  The  President  would  still 
have  that  power.  That  is  a  power  he  pos- 
sesses imder  the  Constitution  in  his  ex- 
ecutive capacity  to  direct  American  for- 
eign policy;  and  to  establish  formal  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments. 

Section  5  is  merely  a  sense  of  Congress 
provision  that  the  other  body  inserted  in 
the  bill.  It  has  no  effect  other  than  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  Congress.  It  does 
not  confer  power  on  the  President  he 
would  not  otherwise  have.  It  takes  no 
power  from  the  President  that  he  would 
otherwise  have.  It  is  merely  an  expression 
of  congressional  sentiment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Jordan.  I  would  assume  he  could 
mention  Kuwait. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  he  could  men- 
tion Lebanon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan. 

I  think  they  would  come  under  the 
designation  of  other  friendly  states.  Our 
relations  with  them  are  friendly.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could  be  excluded.  This  is 
not  indeterminate.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
language  Is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  check  me  on 
this  statement.  This  is  almost  identical 
language  that  we  have  used  on  different 
occasions  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  used  the 
same  expressions  and  the  same  provision. 
Certainly  this  language  should  not  be 
construed  as  being  unfriendly  to  the 
President.  We  have  used  it  several  times 
before. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
by  any  statement  I  have  made  so  far  that 
there  is  any  desire  on  my  part  to  read 
into  the  actions  now  before  the  Senate, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  taken 
and  some  of  which  are  prospective  in 
nature,  any  personal  animosity  or  un- 
friendly attitude  by  soiy  Senator  toward 
the  President.  But  I  think  I  am  on  fairly 
firm  ground  in  saying  that  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  now 
Nixon  certainly  do  express  the  feeling  of 
this  body  that  these  decisions,  which  we 
propose  to  continue  to  leave  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  President,  have  not  ai- 
tirely  squared  with  our  present  convic- 
tions. 
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So  I  would  like  to  pursue  further  and 
get  on  the  Record  the  feeling  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  and  from 
any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  address 
himself  to  this  question:  Would  it  be  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
Libya  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
other  friendly  states? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  is  possible,  but.  again,  this  is  a 
determination  for  the  President  to  make. 

I  could  think  of  other  states  in  the 
Middle  East  with  which  we  maintain 
friendly  relations:  Lebanon.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Jordan.  Kuwait.  Tunisia,  Morocco. 
If  one  wants  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
whole  Arab  world. 

But  I  remind  the  Senator  this  provi- 
sion is  merely  a  sense  of  Congress  pro- 
vision as  to  what  Congress  feels  the 
President  should  do.  It  is  in  no  way  bind- 
ing upon  the  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  fully  realize  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Furthermore,  the  ad- 
ministration has  raised  no  objection  to 
it.  It  was  passed  by  the  House.  No  objec- 
tion that  I  know  was  raised  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  corre- 
sponds to  language  that  previously  has 
been  used  in  legislation  in  the  past,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  pointed  out. 
For  these  reasons  I  feel  we  should  reject 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  assure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Idaho  that  I  propose  to  join  with  him. 
Assuming  he  intends  to  reject  the 
amendment,  I  shall  be  voting  with  him. 

My  purpose  In  raising  these  questions 
arises  from  an  entirely  different  concern 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  my  contention  that 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  present  one.  have  tried  as 
best  they  know  how  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  trying  to  maintain 
some  balance  of  power  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  in  order  to  do  that,  actions 
have  been  taken  by  the  President  which 
obviously,  at  least  with  specific  regard 
to  one  country.  Cambodia,  do  not  square 
with  the  positions  taken  by  Senators. 

So  I  am  going  to  persist,  if  I  may,  with 
the  indulgence  of  Senators,  in  seeing  that 
I  know  exaw:tly  what  countries,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  are  considered  to  be 
friendly  nations:  so  that  if  the  President 
moves  in.  he  will  not  be  confronted,  day 
after  tomorrow,  with  action  such  as  we 
have  been  going  through  here  in  the  last 
4  weeks,  and  be  told.  "Well,  we  meant 
this,  but  you  should  not  have  done  it." 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

We  are  talking  about  something  that 
could  be  called  Monday  morning  quax- 
terbacking  or,  in  retrospect,  trying  to 
pass  on  the  judgment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  discharg- 
ing, a  responsibility  which  I  can  only  say 
each  former  President  has  discharged 
with  the  greatest  ability  he  had.  with 
nothing  but  the  best  of  motives  for  this 
country.  We  have  not  agreed  with  the 
way  things  have  worked  out  many  times, 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  body 
would  questiMi  for  one  minute  the  good 


intentions  and  the  right  motives  and  the 
proper  incentives  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson,  or  President  Nixon. 
If  they  do,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming,  I  joined  with 
a  majority  of  Governors  in  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  supporting  Presidents 
Kennedy  8uid  Johnson  on  moves  they 
made  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  did  it  not  nec- 
essarily because  I  thought  the  actions 
they  were  taking  may  have  been  tac- 
tically or  strategically  the  most  appro- 
priate, but  because  I  felt  they  had  infor- 
mation I  did  not  have,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  believed  that  my  support  should 
be  given  to  them. 

I  just  want  to  persist,  in  spite  of,  I  sus- 
pect, a  little  frustration  on  the  part  of 
some  Senators  here,  in  naming  each 
country,  so  I  will  know  which  the  friend- 
ly nations  are.  I  can  easily  see,  if  things 
continue  to  heat  up  in  the  Middle  East, 
Eind  we  got  involved  in  a  war  even  of  less 
magnitude  than  the  one  in  Southeast 
Asia,  there  could  be  a  lot  of  people  say- 
ing, "Why  did  we  do  these  things  that 
wound  up  in  our  eventually  being  in- 
volved up  there?"  So  I  want  to  know,  in- 
sofar as  I  can  be  apprised  now,  precisely 
what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  is,  as  to 
which  these  other  friendly  nations  are, 
because  they  are  not  specified.  The  only 
one  we  specify  is  Israel. 

As  I  assimie  many  Members  of  this 
body  also  believe,  I  think  we  have  an  in- 
terest in  Israel.  The  people  of  Israel  are 
an  Independent  people.  They  have  a  gov- 
ernment more  nearly  like  ours  than  any 
other  government  I  know  of.  I  respect 
the  quality  of  life  they  have  given  their 
people.  I  have  great  admiration  for  their 
determination  to  pursue,  against  what 
many  people  seem  to  think  are  over- 
whelmijig  odds,  a  policy  that  is  coroj- 
mitted  to  the  survival  of  that  tiny  nation. 
I  just  want  to  do  everything  that  I  can, 
here  and  now,  to  be  certain  that  some- 
body does  not  come  around  next  month 
and  say  to  us,  or  say  to  me.  "If  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  nations  that  the 
President  is  going  to  help,  why  didn't  we 
raise  these  questions  ahead  of  time,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  after  the  fact?" 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing,  Monday  morn- 
ing, to  tell  the  coach  what  plays  he 
should  have  made  on  Saturday.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  insofar  as  I  am  able  to 
prevent  it, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  the  Senator 
starts  reading  that  list,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  think  the  Senator  knows  I 
have  pretty  much  the  same  views  as  he 
has  with  reference  to  our  Southeast  Asia 
situation.  I  shall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment just  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will.  But  I  hope  the  Senator 
wih  see  that  certainly  it  cannot  be  a  good 
policy  for  us.  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
to  point  out  in  legislation,  or  even  in 
discussion,  particular  countries  that  we 
deem  today  to  be  friendly  countries,  or 
even  particular  countries  that  we  deem 
to  be  unfriendly,  because  conditions 
change  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  put  ourselves  in  a  strait- 
jacket  in  that  manner.  I  do  not  think  it 


is  a  good  thing  to  do,  from  a  policy 
standpoint,  in  connection  with  our  rela- 
tions with  different  countries  of  the 
world,  to  try  to  list  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  those  that  we  deem  friendly. 

The  assumption  will  be,  if  we  list  those 
that  we  deem  friendly,  that  all  the  others 
are  imfriendly.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
good  policy. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  Wyoming  will 
not  insist  on  following  that  course  and 
trying  to  get  us  to  name  them  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Differences  that  arise  are  going  to 
arise  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  This  is  not  the  first  time.  Down 
through  the  history  of  this  country,  we 
have  had  situations  where  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  here  as  to 
what  we  should  do  or  what  we  should 
have  done.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
way  of  guaranteeing  that  it  will  never 
happen  again. 

I  just  think  It  is  poor  policy,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  dangerous  policy,  to  try  to 
identify  in  legislation,  or  even  in  dis- 
cussion on  the  Senate  floor,  the  coun- 
tries that  would  be  categorized  as 
friendly  or  unfriendly.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  insist  on  following  that 
course. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  as  he  so  well  knows.  I 
think  he  has  made  some  very  wise  ob- 
servations. I  agree  with  him  in  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  his  comments.  What  dis- 
turbs me,  however,  is  that  what  we  are 
doing  now  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  go 
back  on  judgments  that  have  been  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  saying  to  him  now,  despite  the 
great  amoimt  of  effort  that  hsis  gone 
into  our  actions  in  Cambodia,  despite 
the  obvious  success  of  this  venture,  "We 
want  to  cut  it  off." 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fatal  way  to 
try  to  pursue  a  foreign  policy  than  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  indeed  the  Constitution  does,  the  re- 
sponsibihty  and  the  obligation  to  take 
such  actions  as  he  deems  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  say,  as  the 
Constitution  does,  "This  is  your  job;  this 
is  your  responsibility;  this  is  your  ob- 
ligation," and  then  to  come  around,  after 
he  starts  an  action,  and  say,  "But  this 
one  was  wrong,  so  we  are  not  going  to 
do  that  any  more." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  not  matter 
what  we  do  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 
People  in  the  future — Senators  includ- 
ed— will  continue  to  use  hindsight  In 
making  these  judgments.  We  carmot 
eradicate  them.  We  cannot  do  It.  Listing 
the  coimtries  at  this  time  Is  not  going 
to  affect  that  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  certain  that  not 
only  will  it  not  affect  that,  but  It  probably 
will  not  affect  this  vote  on  section  5 
which  we  are  going  to  take  before  too 
long. 

I  still  must  ask,  however.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: What  is  the  attitude  of  the  dls- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  inso- 
far as  our  support  of  friendly  nations 
In  others  parts  of  the  world,  not  in  the 
Middle  East,  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  United  States,  the  great  power 
that  It  is,  has  an  interest  In  seeing  peace 
and  good  conditions  prevail  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  we  remain  Interested 
in  world  affairs,  and  that  we  have  a 
proper  regard  for  friendly  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  that  in  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation similar  to  this  we  have  ever  en- 
acted we  have  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  determine  those  nations.  We 
have,  many  different  times  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  provided  a  contingent  fund  that 
we  simply  gave  the  President,  regard- 
less of  who  he  was.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. We  gave  him  a  contingent  fimd 
that  he  might  use  as  he  thought  best  In 
the  interests  of  this  coimtry,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  has  never  been  questioned 
on  the  use  of  that  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  It  be  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  this  has  been  a  wise  action 
by  Congress? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  We  have  done 
it  time  after  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  asked  for  a  contingency  fund 
this  year  or  not.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill. 
But,  It  has  been  done  year  after  year, 
and  without  exception,  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  ever  heard  the  use  of  it  criticized. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  criticism 
of  his  exercise  of  the  completely  open 
powers  that  we  have  given  him  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
also  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  that  he 
spoke  not  only  of  the  contingency  appro- 
priation, but  as  well  of  the  policy  which 
permitted  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  he  deemed 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right.  And 
we  wrote  that  into  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Of  course,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly,  enthusiastically,  and 
completely  with  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  what  is  his 
opinion  as  to  the  actioiis  of  the  President 
in  Southeast  Asia?  I  shall  not  ask  him 
to  identify  as  friendly  or  unfriendly  na- 
tions the  nations  of  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Laos,  Korea,  Japan,  or  China;  but,  hav- 
ing in  mind  those  nations,  and  saving 
him  and  this  body  the  embarrassment 
of  having  to  say  whether  a  particular 
nation.  In  the  sense  of  the  Senate  at  this 
particular  moment,  is  friendly  or  un- 
friendly, let  me  ask  the  Senator,  does 
he  believe  that  it  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  continue  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  exercise  the  tjTJe 
of  authority  to  which  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  have  subscribed  only  a  few 
moments  ago? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  I  would  rather 
put  it  in  my  own  words. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  happy  for 
the  Senator  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  and  wise  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  recognize  and.  insofar  as  we  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  to  vest  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  right 


to  exercise  the  powers  given  him  under 
the  Constitution  or  smy  legislation  that 
we  may  eruict  for  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country,  within  his  constitutional 
powers  or  powers  given  him  by  Congress. 

I  feel  confident  that  any  President  we 
have,  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  will  do  that.  The  President 
has  exercised  that  power  imder  the  con- 
tingency fund,  but  that  is  just  one  exam- 
ple. In  the  bill  that  we  are  considering 
here — this  is  a  Foreign  Military  Sales 
bill  we  are  considering 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  aware  of  that, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
make  a  blanket  authorization.  We  do  not 
say,  "Sell  arms  to  this  country"  or  "Sell 
arms  to  that  country"  or  "Sell  arms  to 
some  other  country."  We  do  not  list  the 
countries.  We  establish  a  ceiling  that  he 
can  use  in  making  these  sales,  but  it  is 
left  up  to  his  good  judgment  as  to  whom 
they  should  be  made  to,  and  when  they 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama,  does  he  have 
any  concern  insofar  as  the  President's 
full  exercise  of  his  discretion  in  terms  of 
this  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  in  South- 
east Asia  Is  concerned.  Does  he  have  any 
more  concern  about  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment  over  there  than  he  does  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
I  have  not  questioned  the  President's  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  have.  I  think 
there  Is  a  real  difference,  and  I  can  im- 
derstand  how  the  difference  comes  about. 
There  are  differing  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  think  that  is  where  the 
division  comes,  primarily.  In  one  place, 
the  President  is  given  the  power  to  do 
what  he  deems  it  necessary  to  do  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. In  another  place,  Congress  is  given 
the  sole  power  to  declare  war.  It  Is  be- 
tween those  two  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution, I  think,  that  aH  of  our  divi- 
sion arises. 

I  personally  believe  in  strong  consti- 
tutional powers  for  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  as  I  look  back  over  our  history, 
I  can  recall  many  instances  in  which  it 
was  exercised  without  coming  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  remember— well,  I  do  not  remember 
except  from  reading  it  in  my  history 
books — back  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, was  it  not? — when  we  had  the 
Barbary  pirates.  I  remember  the  inci- 
dent down  in  Venezuela — that  was  imder 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  it  not? — when 
he  threatened  to  go  down  and  straighten 
them  out.  It  was  our  friends  the  British 
who  were  involved  then. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Congress  passed  a  declaration  of 
war,  but  not  until  after  the  President 
had  sent  a  battleship  down  to  Havana 
and  it  was  blown  up.  That  was  the  overt 
act. 

The  President  sent  the  Marines  into 
Nicaragua  way  back  there,  and  into  sev- 
eral of  the  Latin-American  coimtries, 
without  Congress  declaring  war  or  with- 
out Congress  being  told. 

I  remember,  right  here  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate,  as  my  friend  across  the  aisle 
(Mr.  Youwo  of  North  Dakota)  will  re- 
call, that  back  cm  June  25,  1950,  when 
the  North  Koreans  went  across  Uie  37th 
parallel.  President  Trunmn,  as  quickly 
as  that  was  done,  ordered  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  to  make 
available  the  naval  and  air  forces,  as  I 
recall,  to  help  the  South  Koreans. 

Then,  just  a  day  or  so  later — I  do  not 
recall  whether  it  was  on  that  Sunday  or 
whether  they  waited  until  Monday — the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
met  and  said  action  should  be  taken,  and 
asked  the  United  States  to  be  its  agent. 
President  Truman  then  directed  General 
MacArthur  to  send  ground  forces  in, 
without  asking  Congress. 

I  remember  one  of  the  ablest  Senators 
who  ever  served  in  this  body,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  stood  right  there 
and  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  action, 
but  he  sulded  this  statement: 

I  wUb  the  President  had  sent  a  resolu- 
tion up.  It  would  have  been  agreed  to,  there 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

I  could  name  other  incidents  in  which 
the  President  has  exercised  the  power 
given  him  under  the  Constitution,  and 
I  believe  rightly  so;  and  I  think  the  Pres- 
idents will  continue  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  had  any  such  inci- 
dents in  the  administration  of  George 
Washington.  We  did  in  the  time  of  John 
Adams,  I  am  quite  sure,  and  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  others  on  down  through 
the  years;  and  I  believe  in  that  strong 
power. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming, as  I  have  said  a  good  many  times, 
I  wish  very  much  that  there  could  be 
brought  together  a  group  of  the  most  able 
constitutionalists  in  the  land,  and  that 
they  could  arrive  at  a  clear  dividing  line 
delineating  the  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  and  on  the  other  side  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war  and  even  to 
control  matters  by  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill.  In  other  words,  if  we  could 
once  get  this  constitutional  question 
clearly  delineated,  I  think  we  all  would 
have  a  better  view  of  it  and  a  better 
chance  of  standing  together.  But  we  do 
not  have  It.  I  doubt  that  we  shall  ever 
have  it,  because  it  is  one  of  the  gray  areas' 
we  see  so  often.  I  believe  we  ought  to  do 
what  we  have  done  in  many  situations. 
Economic  aid  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Military  aid,  mihtary  assistance,  whic^ 
has  been  given  through  the  years  in  for- 
eign aid  bills,  has  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

This  matter  has  come  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  from  time 
to  time,  particularly  when  we  wrote  in 
some  anti-Communist  provisions,  to 
name  certain  countries.  One  or  two  times 
it  was  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  an 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor,  I  be- 
lieve. But  even  then,  the  list  was  not  com- 
plete. 

It  is  much  easier  to  determine  what  is 
a  Communist  country  than  it  Is  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  friendly  or  imfriendly 
country,  because,  again,  we  run  into  that 
gray  area.  I  submit  that  there  are  many 
coimtries  that  may  be  unfriendly  today 
that  would  be  friendly  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
observe  that  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
several  of  our  colleagues  have  commit- 
ments this  afternoon.  It  is  not  my  desire 
to  inconvenience  any  of  them.  Yesterday, 
when  these  two  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  he  offered  to  have 
a  time  limitation,  and  objection  was 
raised  to  that  time  limitation.  In  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  might  get  away 
and  meet  some  commitments  they  have 
already  made  I  would  be  happy,  if  it 
would  suit  their  convenience,  not  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  this  after- 
noon. I  simply  offer  this  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

I  would  like  an  expression  from  my 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  if  he  would  care  to  comment  on 
that.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  line 
of  reasoning  I  am  pursuing,  and  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  mind  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  this  regard.  Before  we  go  into 
that,  just  let  me  ask  him  what  his  feel- 
ing would  be  about  our  agreeing  upon 
a  time  next  week  at  which  we  might 
vote.     

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  a 
filibuster  Is  being  weiged  on  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  begin  to  say  so. 

The  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  put  over  until  next  week  a  vote 
on  this  sense  of  the  Senate  provision,  or 
sense  of  Congress  provision,  certainly 
collides  with  what  had  been  generally 
anticipated,  I  know,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  others,  that  we  could  reach  a 
vote  today  on  both  divisions  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  So  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  agreement  that  would  conflict 
with  what  I  know  has  been  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
certainly  has  been  very  fair  and  very 
considerate.  It  Is  his  privilege  to  reach 
any  conclusion  he  may  choose.  I  must 
correct  him.  however,  if  he  thinks  I  am 
trying  to  filibuster  this  point.  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  that  at  all.  I  do  have  some 
very  basic  questions,  and  I  have  asked 
most  of  them.  I  have  a  few  more  to  ask. 

It  was  not  my  thought  at  all  that  we 
might  put  the  vote  over.  I  was  just  ap- 
proached by  two  of  my  colleagues  who 
said  they  had  plane  times  they  would 
have  to  meet.  I  want  my  friend  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  trying  to  filibuster 
this  bilL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
withdraw  that  remark  els  it  applies  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  he  has 
the  intention  to  ask  some  further  ques- 
tions  

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  then  to  proceed  to 
a  vote,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  vote  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  he 
has  taken  no  offense. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  rose  only  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  not  filibustering.  There  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  filbuster  this  bill  and 
many  things  other  than  this  one. 

I  was  the  one  who  objected  to  time,  and 
I  wUl  tell  the  Senator  why.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  demonstrated.  Every- 
body knows  that  I  have  a  deep  interest 
in  whatever  happens  in  this  tremendous 
conflict,  and  all  the  more  reason  why 
there  should  be  free,  open,  full  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  it  as  thoroughly  as  any- 
one would  wish. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator — perhaps 
what  I  say  might  be  rather  useful  in  that 
regard — that  I,  too,  see  no  limit  what- 
ever on  the  President's  authority  In  the 
words  "other  friendly  states."  Frankly, 
I  would  not  have  put  this  in  the  bill  If 
it  were  up  to  me,  for  precisely  the  rea- 
son the  Senator  Is  emphasizing.  But  it 
Is  In.  I  was  faced  with  a  fact,  not  a  theory, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  its  being 
stricken  out  either  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  on  the  floor,  I 
thought,  would  be  very  unfortimate. 

But  to  affirm  what  the  Senator  is  af- 
firming, that  there  are  any  number  of 
nations — remember,  we  have  given  mili- 
tary aid  to  Jordan.  It  will  Interest  the 
Senator  to  know  that  the  Israelis  them- 
selves thought  that  was  a  good  idea,  in- 
stead of  having  another  cat's-paw  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  privy  to  all 
the  secrets,  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  Jordan  may  get  something  under 
this.  I  want  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  no  exclusivity  about  the  fact 
that  this  appears,  and  I  have  given  the 
Senator  the  reasons.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  confirm  that  there  is  no 
Implication  or  intention  by  naming  Is- 
rael that  any  other  state  is  excluded,  in- 
cluding the  states  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  very  much  ad- 
mired friend  from  New  York.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  do  not  always  vote  with 
him,  but  he  also  knows  that  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  his  intelligence,  for 
his  honesty,  for  his  dedication,  and  for 
his  loyalty  to  our  country  and  to  the  pur- 
poses that  he  serves  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  intention  at  all  to  filibuster 
this  bill.  I  just  want  to  be  sure — I  think 
it  is  entirely  proper  smd  appropriate — 
that  we  ask  the  questions  now.  We  should 
not  take  action  now,  and  then  have  our 
constituents  come  to  us  the  day  after  to- 
morrow and  ask  us,  "Why  didn't  you 
identify  what  are  friendly  countries  if 
you  object  to  actions  taken  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  clear  con- 
formity, as  he  Interprets  the  thrust  of 
this  bill  to  be,  with  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  speciflCfQly  with  the  language  of 
section  5?" 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho:  Does  he  have  any  greater 
concern  about  the  friendly  coimtries  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  compared  with  the 
friendly  countries  in  the  Middle  East, 
insofar  as  the  action  that  may  be  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
concerned? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, let  us  remember  that  this  bill  Is  a 
military  sales  bUl;  that  the  section  to 


which  the  Senator  has  addressed  his  re- 
marks relates  to  the  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  countries  in  the  Middle 
East:  and  that  this  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  engaging  in  combat,  com- 
mitting forces  of  the  United  States  to 
combat.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  a 
different  subject.  The  subject  is  the 
transfer,  the  sale,  of  weapons  to  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  Senator's  first  question. 

The  bill  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  within  the  feeling  established, 
to  make  the  determination  as  to  how 
much  and  how  many  weapons  will  be 
sold  to  particular  countries.  It  has  been 
felt  in  the  past  that  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  Judgment  that  Congress  can  properly 
reach  in  a  fluid  world  of  changing  con- 
ditions. The  bill  gives  the  same  discre- 
tion to  the  President  in  that  matter,  with 
reference  to  his  dealings  with  f rendly  na- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  as  it  gives  to 
him  with  reference  to  nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  dealt  with  differently  with 
respect  to  one  part  of  the  world  than 
another. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  observe  that  we 
did  not  Just  start  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Rather,  we  pursued  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  I  think  could  very  well  see  its 
initial  implementation  occurring  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  order  for  everyone  to  bear  in  mind 
my  feeling  alwut  that  part  of  the  world, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  letter 
to  the  President  urging  him  to  make  the 
sale  of  125  jets  to  Israel.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  wise  decision  on  his  part.  I 
support  it. 

I  am  trying  to  be  consistent  and  honest 
with  myself  when  I  say  that  we  did  not 
just  start  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
first  made  some  assistance  available  and, 
in  due  time,  we  sent  some  advisers  over 
there  to  help  those  people,  who  were  re- 
ceiving the  arms  from  us  to  better  oper- 
ate the  sophisticated  pieces  of  weaponry 
which  they  had  received. 

That  will  not  be  necessary  with  Israel. 
But  I  remind  my  good  friend  from  Idaho 
that  we  are  authorizing  action  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  could 
very  well  result  in  our  eventually  having 
to  make  the  tough  decision  on  how  much 
further  will  we  go  in  trying  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East, 
how  much  further  are  we  willing  to  go 
in  order  to  help  maintain  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  the  nation  of 
Israel. 

I  would  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Idaho  if  he  sees  no  relevancy  in  this 
parallel  to  the  actions  that  were  begun 
in  Southeast  Asia  before  the  1960's  which 
have  now  resulted  in  the  incursion  into 
Cambodia,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
5  which  authorize  both  cash  sales  smd 
credits  being  made  available,  not  only 
to  Israel  but  also  to  other  friendly  coun- 
tries as  well.  Does  the  Senator  see  any 
parallel  at  all  in  these  sitiiations? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  the  basis 
of  the  Senator's  concern.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  see  us  repeating  the  mistakes 
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In  the  Middle  East  that  I  think  we  have 
made  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that  we 
profit  from  our  experience  there  and 
have  learned  the  lessons  that  are  there 
to  be  learned. 

But,  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  the  bill  is  limited  to  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  weapons  to  foreign 
governments,  either  on  a  cash  or  a  credit 
basis.  But,  in  either  case,  our  experience 
has  been  in  the  past  that  we  are  paid 
for  the  weapons  either  at  the  time  of 
delivery  or  within,  at  the  most,  5  years 
following  delivery.  At  least,  I  think  the 
maximum  credit  period  has  been  10 
years;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
short-term  credit  sales,  and  the  bill  goes 
no  further  than  that. 

I  would  feel  much  concern  If  the 
President  were  to  decide  to  send  military 
instructors  into  the  Middle  East,  or  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  the  de- 
fense of  one  government  or  another, 
particiilarly  so  without  first  coming  to 
Congress,  as  I  think  he  should  properly 
do  in  that  case.  But  none  of  that  is  con- 
templated by  this  bill.  The  kinds  of  things 
that  led  to  our  deepening  involvement  in 
the  quicksands  of  Southeast  Asia,  really, 
are  not  embraced  in  this  legislation.  It  is 
restricted  to  the  sale  of  arms,  either  on  a 
cash  or  a  credit  basis. 

"Thus,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  that  although  I  appreciate  the 
basis  for  his  concern,  in  view  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  I 
really  do  not  think  that  the  bill  would  fit 
into  the  motion  or  sequence  of  events 
which  could  lead  to  a  similar  Involve- 
ment for  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  think,  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  take  issue  with  him.  He  said, 
though,  while  he  was  here  earlier,  I  think 
he  expressed  the  hope,  or  at  least  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  a  group  of  con- 
stitutional lawyers  getting  together  and 
trying  to  winnow  out  from  the  chaff  the 
grain  in  this  whole  question,  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  one  hand  what  are  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  and  exten- 
sions of  power  of  the  President,  and  on 
the  other,  what,  by  the  Constitution,  has 
been  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Senate. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  perhaps 
this  will  never  be  done  and  perhaps  It 
should  not  be  done.  Having  read  the 
excellent  paper  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pol- 
bright)  which  was  printed  in  1961  In  the 
Cornell  Law  Review  or  Journal — I  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  publication  at 
this  moment — I  gathered  that,  at  that 
time,  it  was  his  conviction  that  greater 
extension  of  power  to  the  Executive 
rather  than  a  restriction  of  those  powers 
was  indicated,  if  we  were  to  serve  the 
besrt  purposes  and  interests  of  this  coun- 
try In  these  turbulent  times  of  the  last 
half  of  the  2(>th  century. 

I  state  this,  because  earlier  in  debate 
on  the  bill,  nimaerous  persons  referred 
to  the  constitutional  question  posed  by 
the  Cooper-Church  aunendment.  Thus, 
for  those  who  would  argue  that  it  really 
Is  not  all  that  important,  let  me  say  that 


as  I  have  reviewed  the  record  of  these  de- 
bates for  the  past  several  weeks,  cer- 
tainly in  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  a  very 
important  question  emd  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional question. 

I  submit  that  if  it  is  a  constitutional 
question,  then  I  do  not  think  It  can  be 
resolved  on  the  basis  of  friendly  or  un- 
friendly nations  in  this  part  of  the  world 
or  that  part  of  the  world. 

Either  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  authority  and  the  power 
to  take  action,  or  he  does  not  have  that 
authority  or  that  power. 

Either  Congress,  conversely,  has  the 
authority  to  take  action  and  to  restrict 
what  the  Executive  may  do.  or  it  does  not 
have  that  authority. 

It  is  this  gray  area,  between  the  clearly 
recognized  powers  of  the  President  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  clearly  recognized 
powers  of  the  Congress  on  the  other,  that 
we  come  to  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  in 
between  that  make  it  highly  relevant  in 
this  day  and  in  this  debate  to  ask  the 
question:  Where  does  the  power  lie? 

So  I  am  going  to  conclude,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  asked  all  the  questions  I 
want  to  ask.  I  will  leave  it  up  to  each 
of  us  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  how 
best  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for  of- 
fering us  the  opportimlty  to  search  our 
consciences  on  this  question.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  knows,  I  will  not 
support  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  President's 
hand  should  be  curtailed.  I  think  that 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  will 
be  assured  by  extending  and  continuing 
to  extend  to  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be,  the  authority  to  take  such  ac- 
tions as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  consistent 
with  the  delegation  of  powers  by  the 
Constitution. 

Likewise,  I  believe  he  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  those  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
question  in  any  Senator's  mind  as  to 
the  authority  of  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  selling  weapons  to  other  nations  or 
asserting  control  over  the  sales  of  these 
weapons  abroad. 

If  it  chose.  Congress  could,  I  am  cer- 
tain, prohibit  the  sale  of  weapons  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  That  authority 
falls  under  the  power  of  Congress  as  a 
matter  of  law  under  the  Constitution. 

Without  question  it  certainly  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  set  a  ceiling 
on  how  many  weapons  may  be  sold,  to 
establish  a  top  level  on  the  sale  of  weap- 
onry each  year.  And  that  is  a  purpose 
of  this  bUl. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  Congress  chose 
to  do  it,  to  list  all  of  the  countries  in 
this  bill  and  specify  how  much  may  be 
sold  to  each.  However,  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  has  chosen  not  to  do  that. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  a  flexibility  to  make 
these  decisions  in  a  highly  fluid  world. 
We  have  established  an  overall  ceiling 
and  have  consequently  left  it  to  the  Presi- 


dent to  make  a  determination  as  to  in- 
dividual coimtries  to  be  sold  arms — and 
those  not  to  be  sold  arms. 

Section  5  sets  forth  the  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" as  to  what  it  believes  the  arms 
sales  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  in  the  Middle  East.  Section  5  is  de- 
signed as  an  expression  of  congressional 
intent. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  should  properly 
act  to  reject  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  be  ready  to  vote  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  Congress  can  always 
put  a  ceiling  on  mihtary  sales  by  means 
of  line  items  in  the  appropriation  bill 
and  by  rejecting  the  requests. 

"There  is  not  a  great  constitutional  area 
involved  here  £is  between  the  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  question  is  not  involved  here. 
There  has  never  been  any  argimient 
about  Congress  controlling  the  purse 
strings.  Congress  can  approve  or  dis- 
approve all  arms  sales.  Congress  has  that 
power;  the  only  problem  has  been  that 
Congress  has  heretofore  been  delegating 
that  power  to  the  President. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  exercise  that 
authority  and  assume  our  own  responsi- 
bility. 

Instead  the  Senate  by  its  earlier  vote 
has  given  to  the  President  authority  to 
make  up  to  $300  million  in  credit  sales  of 
military  weapons  to  any  country  in  the 
world  as  he  deenos  necessary. 

The  Senate  has  delegated  the  President 
that  authority  by  its  earUer  vote,  and  I 
am  sure  President  Nixon  appreciates 
their  expression  of  confidence. 

I  had  felt  that  Congress  had  some  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  these  poli- 
cies, many  of  which  may  lead  us  into 
war.  We  should  have  an  equal  responsl- 
bihty  with  the  President.  But  if  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  wants  to  delegate  that  au- 
thority to  the  President  my  suggestion 
would  be  that  the  same  Senators  stop 
acting  as  Monday  morning  quarterbacks 
and  stop  trying  to  outguess  the  President 
when  by  hindsight  they  feel  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake. 

I  respect  the  power  of  Congress,  but 
that  power  can  only  be  retained  if  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  want  to  exercise  their 
authority  and  assume  their  responsl- 
bUity. 

If  Senators  want  to  delegate  this  power 
to  the  President  let  us  stop  criticizing 
him  later  for  any  decisions  he  makes. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  part  of 
amendment  No.  666  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wn,LiAMs) .  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  GOLDWA'TER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT' ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel>,  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart',  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes  >,  the  Sen- 
ator from  WsLshington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan  > ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy >,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee\  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale',  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya'.  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
McsKiE ' .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'  Mr.  Pastore  > ,  the  Senator  from  (jeor^ia 
(Mr.  Russell  I,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 1  Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarborocgh)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Bible)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh  ' .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr  McGeb),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  *Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  > .  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Yarborough  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Baker  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett \  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Goodeil),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnty),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  i  Mr.  Prouty)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  )  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  at)sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cook)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Allott>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
New  York  'Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt>  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  DllnoLs  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  1, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


[No.  166  Leg.] 

TEAS— 1 

wmiams,  Del. 

NAYS— 59 

AUen 

Grlflln 

Packwood 

Allen 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hams 

PeU 

Bogus 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

RiblcoH 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Long 

Scott 

C;ase 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Dole 

McGovem 

Talma  dge 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

EastUnd 

Metcair 

Ty  dings 

EUender 

Miller 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Nelson 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
GoldwBter,  for. 


AS 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

B\Td.  W.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 


Goodell 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holllngs 

Hniska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

McOee 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Mtindt 

Muskie 

P»store 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Smith,  ni. 

Symington 

Tower 

Yarborough 


So  part  2  of  amendment  No.  666  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  to  strike  section  5 
of  the  bill,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aigreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion has  arisen  which  plagues  Senators 
from  time  to  time.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  only  one  trolley  operating  be- 
tween the  old  building  and  the  Capitol, 
and  that  trolley  Is  not  always  in  work- 
ing condition. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  hurrying  to  the  Chamber  to  cast  his 
vote  on  the  motion  which  was  just  de- 
feated— and  he  would  have  voted  "nay" 
had  he  been  here — the  trolley  broke  down 
and  he  got  here  Just  after  the  vote  was 
announced. 

So  I  wish,  as  majority  leader,  to  an- 
nounce that  because  of  that  situation, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  about  30  seconds  late  in  getting  to 
the  floor,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  that,  had  he  been  here,  he  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  latest  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  Cambodlsm 
sanctuary  operations  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


Total  operations 

Number 

4-day 
change 

Individual  weapons 

16.101 
2.269 
9,3S8 

+  592 

Crtw-served  weapons 

Bunkers,  structures  destroyed 

+29 
+240 

Machinegun  rounds 

Rifle  rounds 

3.943.647 
8.619,203 

12. 562. 850 

48. 780 

5.150 

76.600 

159.816 

60. 242 

1.931 

37.569 

26.611 

12, 458.  GOO 

274.076 

388 

90 

36 

186 

50.800 

9.711 

2,104 

+192.505 
+735.532 

Total  small  arms  ammunition 
(machinegun  and  rifle  rounds).. 

Grenades 

Mines 

Miscellaneous  explosives  (pounds) 
(includes  satchel  charges) 

Antiaircraft  rounds 

+928,037 

+7.388 

+540 

«-28.5« 

Mortar  rounds 

Large  rocl>el  rounds 

+9, 244 
+224 

Smaller  rocket  rounds      ..      

+  10.593 

Recoi Hess  rifle  rounds 

+3.830 

Rice  (pounds) 

filan-monlhs 

Vehicles 

Boats 

Generators 

Radios 

Medical  supplies  (pounds) 

1-138,000 

'-3,036 

+25 

(J) 

Enemy  KIA 

+202 

POW's  (includes  detainees) 

+172 

1  Unchanged. 

'  Field  ad)ustment. 

ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  JUNE  15,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  that  request  because  no  amend- 
ments seem  to  be  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  anticipated  that  we  will  be  back  on 
section  7,  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  on  Monday  next.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  certain  Senators  axe 
here  so  I  can  look  them  in  the  eye  and 
warn  them  in  advance.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes  today,  and  no  amendments. 


MISLEADING  NEWS  STORIES  ON 
ABA  CRIMINAL  LAW  COUNCIL'S 
APPROACH  TO  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  was  asked  re- 
cently by  President  Nixon  to  urge  speedy 
congressional  action  on  pending  crime 
legislation,  including  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act,  S.  30.  See  Concres- 
siovAL  Record  page  16926.  May  25,  1970. 
tentially  explosive  situation  that  could 
The  ABA  responded  by  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  complex  process  by  which  It 
considers  legislation.  An  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee was  established  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  those  provisions  of  S.  30 
not  already  approved  to  the  Council  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Section.  When  those 
recommendations  had  been  made,  that 
Council  met  in  Chicago  on  Jime  6  and 
7  and  decided  how  to  report  its  supple- 
mentary recommendations  to  the  board 
of  governors. 

The  process  will  be  completed  when 
the  council  reports  to  the  board  of  gov- 
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emors,  who  can  determine  the  ABA's 
position  or  refer  the  matter  to  the  house 
of  delegates.  I  add  here,  too,  that  the 
house  h£is  already  approved  several  ma- 
jor sections  of  the  bill.  When  the  board 
or  the  house  rules,  its  decision  consti- 
tutes the  position  of  the  ABA  on  S.  30. 
While  that  process  is  underway,  how- 
ever, the  Washington  Post  has  published, 
imder  the  byline  of  John  P.  MacKenzie. 
two  articles  concerning  the  deliberations 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  and  the  coun- 
cil—Washington Post,  June  6,  1970,  page 
A2  and  Washington  Post,  June  8,  1970, 
page  Al. 

The  burden  of  the  first  article  was  the 
allegation  that  administration  and  con- 
gressional staff  members  attending  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  council  did  so 
to  "lobby"  for  ABA  endorsement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  organized 
crime  bills. 

The  thrust  of  the  second  article  was  an 
assertion  that  the  council  in  Chicago  had 
substantially  disapproved  the  two  bills. 
The  two  presiding  oCBcers  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting.  Judge  H.  Eugene  Breiten- 
bach  and  Prof.  Samuel  Dash,  then  wrote 
letters  to  the  Post  taking  sharp  excep- 
tion, however,  to  the  tenor  of  the  articles. 
Terming  the  second  article  "distressingly 
misleading"  and  "unfortunate,"  Judge 
BreitenbEich  and  Professor  Dash  stressed 
the  "very  constructive  and  positive  ap- 
proach toward  the  legislation "  taken  by 
the  council,  and  its  "complete  approval  of 
major  pro\iSions."  They  noted  further 
that  the  CJovernment  staff  members  at- 
tended the  Chicago  meeting  as  technical 
experts,  by  invitation  of  the  council. 

The  character  and  quality  of  the  Mac- 
Kenzie articles  are  apparent  from  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  two  letters. 
They  are  an  example,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
of  the  low  level  of  accuracy  and  respon- 
sibility that  I  have  come  to  expect  often 
from  the  Washington  Post. 

The  newspaper  compounded  its  error 
by  declining  to  print  either  letter  until 
June  12,  4  days  after  they  were  hand 
delivered  to  the  Post.  During  those  4  days, 
the  misleading  articles  were  allowed  to 
stand  as  truth  in  the  public's  mind.  It 
hardly  is  coincidental,  too,  that  publica- 
tion by  the  Post  of  Judge  Breitenbach's 
letter  was   delayed  until   the  morning 
after  Charles  Bellows,  a  leading  defense 
attorney  from  Chicago  who  has  hereto- 
fore represented  members  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra,  testified  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  considering  S.  30. 
Mr.  Bellows,  a  member  of  the  council  and 
extreme  opponent  of  S.  30,  testified,  in 
response  to  leading  questions,  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee  had  substantially  disap- 
proved the  bill  and  the  council  had  ob- 
jected to  many  of  its  major  provisions. 
The  false  Impressions  created  by  these 
events  were  reflected  and  reinforced  by 
a   misleading   press    release    issued    on 
June  11  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  In  that  release,  the  union  falsely 
stated  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— not  a  committee,  but  the  associa- 
tion itself— had  called  for  a  complete 
revision  of  S.  30. 

The  Washington  Post's  reckless  articles 
concerning  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  may  have  done  grave  and,  to  some 
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degree,  irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
view  of  the  merits  of  that  legislation.  I 
hope,  though,  that  the  paper's  publica- 
tion of  one  of  the  letters  from  the  pre- 
siding ABA  council  officers — however 
tardy — will  mitigate,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  harm  done  by  the  Post's  irre- 
sponsibility. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  fate  of 
crime  legislation — and  ultimately  the 
safety  of  all  citizens — in  our  hands.  We 
must  do  our  duty.  We  must  respond  not 
to  careless  or  biased  newsmen,  but  to  the 
public  at  large.  We  need  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  protect  the  public,  and 
we  must  do  it  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  two  articles 
and  the  two  letters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AMERICAN  Bar  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  8,  1970. 
The  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  moet  disturbed  over  the 
news  Item  In  The  Washington  Post,  Monday, 
June  8.  1970,  under  the  Byline  of  your  staff 
writer,  John  P.  MacKenzie,  purporting  to 
report  action  by  the  Council  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Section  of  Criminal  Law 
on  certain  crime  legislation  pending  In  the 
Oongrecs.  The  entire  tenor  of  the  story  Is 
distressingly  misleading. 

The  report  of  the  Council  has  not  yet  been 
drafted  and  even  the  complete  transcript  Is 
not  yet  available.  When  drafted,  the  report 
must  be  submitted  to  the  ABA's  Board  of 
Governors  for  approval  of  that  group  on  be- 
half of  the  Association;  or.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  report  may 
have  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Association's  House  of  I>ele^te6. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie's  story  Is  the  emphasis  on  the  negative 
and  his  faUure  to  report  any  favorable  action 
by  the  Council.  When  the  report  can  be  re- 
leased I  am  confident  you  and  yo\ir  readers 
wUl  agree  it  adopts  a  very  constructive  and 
positive  approach  toward  the  legislation. 

For  example,  with  respect  io  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  the  CouncU 
recognizes  the  need  for  legislation  to  cope 
with  this  serious  problem  and  it  recognized 
the  merit  in  many  of  the  approaches  taken 
in  various  titles  of  S.  30. 

The  Council  expressed  complete  approval 
of  major  provisions.  In  other  Instances  the 
Council  suggested  Eunendments  to  clarify, 
avoid  queetlonable  constitutionality,  or  oth- 
erwise to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  cur- 
rent BUI.  In  stUl  other  cases,  the  Council's 
action  was  designed  to  alert  the  Congress  to 
speclflo  provisions  inconsistent  with  prior 
established  positions  of  the  ABA.  either  based 
on  specific  legislative  proposals  or  as  enunci- 
ated In  the  ABA  Standards  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice. 

In  aU  instances  the  actions  of  the  Coun- 
cil m  opposing  some  of  the  legUlatlon  were 
based  on  constructive  reasons,  and  affirma- 
tive recommendations  will  be  made  to  assist 
the  Congress  to  ac<;ompllsh  the  objectives 
sought  in  a  manner  more  harmonious  with 
criminal  Justice. 

I  should  also  like  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  "key  Justice  Department  and  Con- 
gressional Committee  staff  members"  at- 
tended the  CouncU  meeting  as  Invited  guests 
of  the  CouncU.  Their  presence  was  requested 
as  expert  resource  persons  to  faciUtate  the 
CouncU's    careful    and    complete    considera- 


tion of  the  numerous  proposals  embodied  in 
the  legislation.  They  had  no  vote,  bilt  be- 
cause they  have  been  working  closely  with 
the  legislation,  they  were  of  outstanding  as- 
sistance in  furnishing  valuable  background 
information  and  technical  data  on  request 
of  Individual  Council  members. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  misleading 
news,  the  corrective  story  cannot  completely 
undo  the  damage  Because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  issue  Involved,  I  hope  you  will 
promptly  print  this  letter  so  the  facu  wUl 
at  least  be  available  to  your  readers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  Eugene  Breitenbach, 

Chairman, 
Section  of  Criminal  Lat». 

American  Bar  Absociation, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  8, 1970. 
The  Edttoh. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  the  letter  of 
Judge  H.  Exigene  Breitenbach,  Chairman  of 
the  Section  of  Criminal  Law,  relating  to  th« 
article  In  The  Washington  Post  under  the 
byline  of  John  MacKenzie. 

As  the  moderator  of  the  meeting  referred 
to  m  Chicago,  where  this  legislation  was 
under  review  by  our  CoiincU.  and  as  Chair- 
man-Elect of  the  Section,  I  fiUly  concur  with 
all  statements  of  Judge  Breitenbach  in  his 
letter.  I  wish  to  especially  Join  In  his  objec- 
tion to  the  negative  emphasis  of  th*  story 
and  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the 
major  afllnnatlve  positions  tak<^  by  the 
Council  In  support  oif  the  crime  legislation 
In  question. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samttkl  Dash, 
Chairman-Elect. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  June  6,   1970] 

NnoN  Aides  Lobby  for  ABA  Support  on 

Anticrme  Bnxs 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

In    a   rare    turnabout,   emissaries    of    the 

Nixon  administration  and  of  key  members  of 

Congress  are  making  a  special  trip  to  Chicago 

this  weekend  to  lobby  with  the  American 

Bar  Association. 

The  objective:  To  secure  the  lawyer's  bleos- 
ing  and  backing  for  two  crime  bills  that  are 
BtaUed  on  Capitol  HUl.  One  Is  the  DC.  crime 
bill,  with  Its  controversial  provision  for  pre- 
trial detention  of  some  defendants  without 
baU.  The  other  Is  the  bill  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime,  which  among  other  things  would 
greatly  enlarge  grand  Jury  powers  and  would 
authorize  extra-long  imprisonment  of  orga- 
nized or  "habitual"  criminals. 

Ordinarily  it's  the  ABA  that  lobbies  with 
the  administration  or  Congress— happy  to 
have  an  audience  with  someone  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  a  chance  to  teU  a  congres- 
sional committee  how  the  organized  bar.  or 
some  specialized  branch  of  it.  feels  about 
pending  legislation.  --^ 

Now.  however,  the  administration  is  hurt- 
ing. President  Nixon  complained  in  a  letter 
to  ABA  president  Bernard  G.  Segal  last 
month  that  no  major  crime  bUl  had  reached 
his  desk  for  signature.  He  said  the  delay  wa« 
"Inexplicable."  and  asked  for  help  In  push- 
ing legislation. 

But  his  request  came  just  when  both  meas- 
ures are  under  attack  within  the  ruling  coun- 
cil of  the  ABA'S  criminal  law  secUon. 

The  council,  whose  two  dozen  members 
represent  6,000  lawvers  within  the  140,000- 
member  ABA.  reflects  the  entire  range  of 
legal  philosophy  on  crime.  Its  members  range 
from  John  J.  Plynn  of  Phoenix,  the  defenee 
lawyer  who  won  the  famous  1966  Ernesto 
Miranda  confession  case,  to  onetime  FBI  as- 
sistant director  Louis  B.  Nichols. 

Uberale  on  the  council  have  challenged 
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the  propoaed  law  for  the  District  of  Oolumblft, 
particularly  lt«  provisions  for  preventive  de- 
tention and  for  stiff  mandatory  mlnlmxim 
sentencee  for  certain  crimes.  They  oppose  on 
philosophical  grounds,  saying  the  bill  denies 
the  constiTuUonal  right  to  ball  and  Is  a  set- 
baclK  for  enlightened  oorrectlon  policy. 

They  further  contend  that  the  ABA  has 
to  oppose  pretrial  detention  because  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates  In  1988  took  a  strong 
stand  for  the  right  to  ball. 

A  council  subcommittee  also  blasted  the 
organized  crime  bUl,  saying  It  "far  exceeds 
Its  target  area"  with  "unconstitutional  pro- 
visions" and  "lll-dlsgulsed  attempts  to  over- 
rule recent  Supreme  Court  decisions." 

The  DC.  crime  bUl  has  passed  both  houses 
but  House-Senate  conferees  are  hung  up  over 
the  House  version's  preventive  detention  sec- 
tion o"^  other  differences.  The  organized 
cnme  blU  saUed  through  the  Senate  but  is 
under  criticism  by  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler 
(D-N.Y. )  In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Jiistlce  Department's  pitch  will  be 
made  by  Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Donald  E.  Santarelll,  principal  draftsman  of 
the  DC.  crime  bill.  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan 
(D-Ark.).  architect  of  the  antl-Mafla  bill. 
U  sending  G.  Robert  Blakley,  chief  counsel  of 
his  crlnunal  law  subcommittee,  to  defend  it. 

(Ppom  the  Washington  Post,  June  8,  1970] 

Chxme  Bnxs  CamciZED  bt  ABA  CorrNcn. 
(By  John  P.  MicKepile) 

A  key  policy  body  of  the  American  Batr 
Association  voted  disapproval  yesterday  of 
some  of  the  most  controversial  proposals  in 
the  NUon  administration's  legislative  war 
on  crime.  Both  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  and  the  national  organized  crime 
bill    were   criticized. 

The  24-member  council  of  tfie  ABA's  sec- 
tion on  criminal  law  foiuQd  unacceptable  the 
preventive  detention  sections  of  the  District 
crime  bill,  which  is  now  In  a  Senate- House 
conference. 

Also  disapproved  in  the  District  legisla- 
tion were  wiretapping  sections,  a  proposal 
to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant 
in  Insanity  cases  and  a  requirement  that 
plaintiffs  pay  the  legal  expenses  of  police 
officers  in  false  arrest  cases  even  If  the  plain- 
tiffs win. 

The  criminal  law  council  Is  not  the  ABA's 
final  spokesman  on  policy  matters,  but  Its 
recommendations  caxry  great  weight  within 
the  organized  bar. 

The  oouncU's  deliberations  were  consid- 
ered so  Important  that  key  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  congressional  committee  staff 
members  made  special  appearances  before  the 
council  to  defend  the  legislation. 

The  council  met  In  Chicago  for  a  total  of 
20  hours  Saturday  and  yesterday. 

Major  sections  of  organized  crime  legis- 
lation drafted  by  Senate  conservatives  and 
supported  by  the  Justice  DejJartment  also 
were  disapproved. 

The  council  rejected  a  provision  that 
would  make  federal  grand  Juries  more  au- 
tonomous and  said  that  the  grand  Juries 
should  not  be  given  the  power  to  criticize 
public  officials  when  there  was  Insufficient 
evidence  to  Indict  them. 

The  council,  whose  members  Include 
prominent  defense  attorneys,  prosecutors 
and  Judges,  said  several  administration  pro- 
posals run  counter  to  policy  positions  taken 
by  the  ABA  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Again  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  is  opposed  by 
some  sources  from  whom  we  could  ex- 
pect opposition,  but  in  all  fairness.  In 
reporting  the  news  about  it,  I  think  the 
press  should  not  be  biased  smd  should 
not  print  articles  that  are  so  misleading 
that  they  seem  calculated  to  create  an 


erroneous  impression,  and  thus,  by  de- 
sign, or  at  least  by  result,  create  a  preju- 
dicial attitude  against  this  legislation. 

Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  this  bUl  alter  several  days  of 
debate  by  a  vote,  I  believe,  of  73  to  1; 
and  subsequent  to  that  time  some  22 
Senators,  as  I  recall,  have  had  recorded 
in  the  Record  the  fact  that  they  support 
the  bill.  So  that  there  are  not  95  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  President,  who  are  on  record 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  that  great  number — actu- 
ally, only  one  Senator  was  recorded 
against  it — of  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  knowingly  or  even  inadvertently 
pass  by  such  a  strong  majority  a  bill  that 
should  be  subjected  to  the  sort  of  unfair 
treatment  that  this  measure  apparently 
is  receiving  from  some  quarters. 

I  know  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  the  bill  under  consideration, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  in  due 
time  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  will 
act  on  the  measure,  and  that  It  will 
reach  the  floor  of  that  body  for  debate 
and  final  action. 

I  make  no  contention,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  is  perfect.  Almost  any  legis- 
lation involving  the  areas  and  issues  that 
are  covered  by  this  particular  bill  can 
be  improved.  I  have  the  hope  that,  after 
careful  examination  and  full  delibera- 
tion, the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
may  make  some  constructive  improve- 
ments in  the  measure,  if  they  are  found 
to  be  needed,  but  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  approve  the  bill  and 
we  will  get  it  enacted  into  law  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Action  is  needed,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senate  has  acted.  I  believe  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  approve  the  bill  and 
that  when  it  does,  it  will  join  with  the 
Senate  in  the  enactment  of  a  good  meas- 
ure, a  strong  measure,  a  measure  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
which  will  provide  some  of  the  addi- 
tional tools  essential  to  strengthening 
the  arm  of  law  enforcement  in  our 
country  and  providing  better  protec- 
tion for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
against  the  ravages  of  organized  crime. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  grows  ever  more 
dangerous  and  ever  more  complex.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  acted  to  increase  its 
military  presence  in  E^gypt  and  its  politi- 
cal Influence  in  the  Mediterranean;  and 
the  Palestinian  guerrilla  movement  op- 
erates beyond  the  effective  control  of 
some  governments  in  the  area.  Both  of 
these  factors  make  achievements  of  a 
lasting  peace  even  more  difficult  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  and  they  create  a  po- 
tentially explosive  situation  that  could 
escalate  the  level  of  hostilities,  with  all 
of  the  danger  that  would  entail. 

On  May  28  of  this  year,  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  spoke  of  the 
growing  danger  in  this  important  area 
of  the  world.  I  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject many  times.  Moreover,  I  have  visited 
the  area  and  I  have  made  a  study  of  the 
vexatious  and  dangerous  problems  there. 
This  strategic  area  has  throughout  his- 
tory been  plagued  by  controversy.  Oen- 


erally  spefiking.  political  stability  extend- 
ing for  any  appreciable  length  of  time 
has  been  unknown. 

Settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  contro- 
versy in  a  manner  which  will  permit 
Israel  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with- 
in the  community  of  Middle  East  nations 
will  involve,  on  the  one  hand,  acceptance 
by  the  Arab  nations  of  the  concept  of 
an  Israeli  State  on  a  permanent  basis.  It 
is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  say  that  the 
Arabs  must  accept  the  concept  of  a  Jew- 
ish state.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  fur- 
ther and  define  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
torial boundaries. 

Other  important  questions,  too,  must 
be  settled.  For  instance,  1  million  Pales- 
tinian refugees,  the  original  victims  of 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  are  well  Into  the 
third  decade  of  refugee  camp  existence, 
with  their  future  no  more  certain  now 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  or  even  20 
years  ago.  These  people  have  multiplied. 
The  population  has  grown,  and  these  un- 
fortunate persons  have  become  pawns  in 
international  politics  while,  at  the  same 
time,  certainly  in  some  areas,  becoming 
dominant  political  forces  in  domestic 
politics. 

After  visiting  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  nearly  10  years  ago  as  chairman 
of  an  investigating  subcommittee,  I  re- 
EHjrted  to  the  Senate  that  the  refugee 
camps  were  spawning  extremism  and 
hatred  that  would  surely  threaten  the 
stability  of  governments  in  the  area  and 
would  certainly  be  a  source  of  strife  and 
war  danger.  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  1960  which 
would  have  terminated  U.S.  financial 
support  of  the  ration  program  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961,  except  for  those  refugees 
whose  eligibility  and  need  for  relief  had 
been  certified  after  July  1,  1960.  Both  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  approved  this  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives declined  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  suggest  that  this  amendment 
would  have  solved  the  refugee  problem 
or  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East,  but  I 
believed  then  and  I  believe  yet  that  such 
an  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would  have  set  In  motion  events  which 
would  have  contributed  to  a  solution.  As 
we  have  seen,  continuation  of  the  refu- 
gee camps  has  continued  to  build  a  dan- 
gerous source  of  extremism,  and  It  Is  pre- 
cisely this  force  that  poses  a  grave  threat 
today  in  both  Jordan  and  Lebanon.  Jor- 
dan appears  to  be  teetering  on  the  brink 
of  chaos  or  worse. 

The  guerrilla  movement  constitutes 
somewhat  of  a  third  force  in  the  area, 
and,  as  I  have  Indicated,  Its  leaders  have 
vowed  that  they  will  accept  no  peace 
formula  whatever  and  that  they  will  pur- 
sue their  mission  of  the  complete  de- 
struction of  Israel.  Unless  the  govern- 
ments In  the  area  are  able  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  control  over  this  move- 
ment, continued  hostilities  In  the  area 
are  inevitable;  attacks  upon  Israel  and 
counterattacks  by  Israel  will  continue; 
and  ultimate  resumption  of  full-scale 
hostilities  will  be  gravely  threatened. 

In  my  speech  of  May  28,  I  also  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  the  growing  Soviet 
military  Involvement  in  Egypt.  Reports 
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of  Soviet  pilots  flying  Soviet  planes  in 
combat-type  situations  sharply  increase 
the  danger  of  direct  Soviet-Israel  con- 
frontation. Moreover,  the  Soviet  buildup 
of  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  that 
has  occurred  over  the  past  several  months 
makes  clear  Soviet  intentions  of  exercis- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  political  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  countries 
that  surround  It. 

Installation  In  the  delta  and  Nile  Val- 
ley of  Russian  Sam  m  missiles  to  pro- 
tect against  low-level  Israel  attack  ap- 
pears quite  slgniflcant.  The  batteries  are 
reportedly  Russian  commanded,  oper- 
ated, protected,  and  supported;  and  it 
is  said  that  they  virtually  insure  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  and  Egyptian  air  facili- 
ties well  south  of  Cairo  against  Israeli 
bombs. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  post  World  War 
n  period  to  se^k  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  This  policy  was  spe- 
cifically restated  by  Secretary  Rogers  on 
December  9  and  In  his  statement  of 
March  23,  at  which  time  the  administra- 
tion deferred  a  decision  on  making  ad- 
ditional combat  aircraft  available  to 
Israel.  No  tangible  benefits  from  this 
delay  are  visible.  The  dangers  grow. 

While  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  to  restrain  an  un- 
limited arms  race  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  I  support,  we  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  Israel  has  access 
to  the  weapons  and  planes  to  defend 

I         herself.  Israel  does  not  ask  the  United 
States  to  defend  her.  She  asks  only  for 

^       the  materials  with  which  to  defend  her- 

X       self. 

Recently,  70-odd  of  my  colleagues  have 
signed  a  joint  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  urging  that  the  Govern- 
ment announce  its  intention  to  provide 
additional  combat  aircraft  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  I  wish  to  identify  mj'self  with 
the  sentiment  and  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  that  letter.  I  preferred  to 
write  the  Secretary  of  State  to  express 
my  own  views  more  precisely.  On  June  5, 
1970,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
in  which  I  pointed  out  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  I  have  stated  here.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  as  follows : 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  In  the 
absence  of  some  private  understanding  be- 
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tween  yourself  and  Rufsla,  I  respectfully 
urge  your  approval  of  the  sale  of  needed 
planes  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  reports  this  morning  of 
events  in  Jordan  reflect  a  very  tense  and 
a  very  precarious  situation.  I  urge  the 
President  and  officials  of  his  administra- 
tion to  accord  full  consideration  to  this 
situation  on  a  priority  basis,  and  to  make 
the  required  planes  available  to  Israel. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  indicated  that 
he  wishes  to  announce  his  Intention  to 
be  associated  and  identified  with  those 
who  signed  the  letter  recently  directed 
to  the  President,  urging  that  planes  be 
made  available  to  Israel.  On  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  I  want  to  Indicate  that  he,  also, 
wanted  it  noted  in  the  Record  today  that 
he  wishes  to  be  identified  and  associated 
with  those  who  have  signed  that  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  so  to  be  recorded, 
also,  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  15,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  swicordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  15,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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Dkpartukkt  or  Labor 
James   D.    Hodgson,  of   California,  to  b« 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  12.  1970: 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12. 1970 : 

National  Sciknci  PotwDATiON 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation: 

Edward  C.  Creutz,  of  California. 

Lloyd  Q.   Humphreys,  of  lUlnolB. 

Louis  Levin,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  B.  Owen,  of  Washington. 

Public  Health  Seevioe 
The  nominations  beginning  Arnold  B.  Barr, 
to  be  surgeon,  and  ending  Dennis  R.  Ship- 
man,  to  be  an  assistant  health  services  officer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congkessiomal  Rkc- 
OKO  on  May  16.  1970. 

T3S.  AlB  FOBCB 

Brig.  Qen.  Prank  A.  Bailey.  481-a2-6341Fa, 
Arkansas  Air  National  Guard,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  in  the 
tJ.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  chapters  35  and 
837.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
U.S.  Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  In  grade  indicated,  imder 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lievLterumt  general 

Lt.  Oen.  James  Dyce  Alger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  224-52- 
4050,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, VS.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  John  Edward  Kelly.  088-0»-4Bai, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  Wythe  Oleaves  Rich,  227- 
36-1915,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

UJ3.  Navt 

Adm.  Ignatius  J.  Oalantln,  U.8.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
U.S.  Akmt 

The  nominations  beginning  Gerald  O.  An- 
derson, to  be  major,  and  ending  Felix  D.  Win- 
ter, to  be  second  Ueutenaint,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Rbcoed  on  June 
6.  1970. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC   SERVANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  we  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  one  of  America's 
distinguished  public  servant's,  my  dear 
friend,  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor, Hon.  Frank  C.  Turner.  He  testified  in 
his  usual  knowledgeable  and  helpful 
manner.  By  coincidence  today  also  marks 
the  beginning  of  his  42d  year  as  a  pubhc 
servant. 


Frank  Turner  is  a  great  human  being, 
a  fine  engineer — a  real  American. 

He  has  served  the  American  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  including  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Alaska.  He  has  been  one  of  the  key  fig- 
ures in  directing  the  progress  of  our  in- 
terstate highway  program. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  that  great  univer- 
sity, Texas  A.  &  M..  which  contributed 
more  officers  to  service  in  World  War  n 
than  any  other  imiversity.  He  expresses 
the  spirit  of  that  great  university  in  Ws 
dedication  to  duty. 

Prank  Turner  through  his  public 
service  over  the  years  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  social,  economic, 
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and  environmental  development  of  our 
Nation. 

I  salute  him  as  he  begins  his  42d  year 
as  a  public  servant.  We  as  a  committee 
need  him  and  his  country  needs  him. 


OMBUDSMAN 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS  | 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
today  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  Mr.  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  who  is  re- 
tiring as  special  counsel  to  President 
Nixon,  reviewed  some  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  society,  and  suggested  creation 
of  a  permanent  OfQce  of  Ombudsman  in 
the  White  House. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  special 
counsel  to  the  President.  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune  and  won  manj'  awards 
for  the  excellence  of  his  work  in  bringing 
to  light  corruption  both  in  and  out  of 
Government. 

His  books  on  the  subject  of  his  repor- 
torial  experiences  in  Washington  are 
widely  read  and  used  as  references. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Record  portions  of  his  remarks 
to  the  Houston  Rotary  Club,  as  follows : 

This  nation  has  gone  through  a  period  of 
disillusionment  that  Is  one  ol  the  most  dif- 
ficult In  our  history.  Young  and  old  alike 
have  been  questioning  whether  our  system  of 
government  can  deal  with  the  problems  that 
face  our  society. 

Scandals  psmglng  from  carelessness  to  out- 
right fraud  have  been  exposed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  waj  on  poverty  and  other  wel- 
fare programs.  Evidence  Indicates  that  In 
certain  areas,  the  Mafia  has  had  the  tight 
control  over  city,  county,  and  %^te  officials. 
There  Is  even  some  evidence  that  the  Mafia 
has  had  an  unhealthy  Influence  on  decisions 
of  the  IRS  and  the  federal  courts. 

Congressional  investigations  of  Defense 
Department  contracts  demonstrate  billions 
of  dollars  in  cost  overruns  and  Indicate  a 
negligence  or  conspiracy  to  pad  our  military 
spending  with  excessive  profits.  There  are 
examples  of  fav-orltlsm  In  the  awarding  of 
contracts  at  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
levels  of  government. 

The  brutal  slaying  of  Joseph  A.  (Jock) 
Tablonskl.  his  wife.  Margaret,  and  their 
daughter.  Charlotte  Joanne  of  Washington. 
Pennsylvania  has  reemphaslzed  the  brutal- 
ity that  has  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  many  of  our  large 
labor  organizations. 

James  R.  Hoffa's  arrogant  domination  of 
the  International  Te&msters  Union  was 
characterized  by  abuse  of  power,  misuse  of 
union  funds,  and  corruption  In  the  handling 
of  the  multl-mlUlon  dollar  pension  and  wel- 
fare programs.  Some  say  he  sUll  runs  the 
Teamsters   from   prison. 

Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  is  still  free  three 
years  after  his  conviction  of  fraud  and 
larceny  charges.  He  has  been  the  symbol  of 
corruption  In  the  highest  offices  In  govern- 
ment. His  continued  freedom  Is  regarded 
by  many  as  proof  that  those  with  the  big 
money  and  the  big  connections  need  never 
pay  the  price  of  Incarceration. 

It  Lb  easy  to  see  why  those  who  take  a 
brief  look  at  some  of  these  Incidents  In  our 
society  are  disillusioned.  They  question 
whether  it  la  possible  to  operate  our  Amer- 
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lean  democracy  as  It  was  Intended  to  oper- 
ate—  In  a  fair  and  honest  manner. 

In  the  face  of  problems  that  have  seemed 
overwhelming,  our  citizens  have  reacted  In 
many  ways.  Some  have  questioned  whether 
we  should  expose  our  scandals.  Some  go  as 
far  as  to  suggest  that  we  cover  thecn  up,  so 
we  can  give  the  world  a  more  flattering  pic- 
tiire  of  the  United  States.  Some  withdraw 
into  a  shell  of  bitterness  and  futlUty  and 
leave  the  field  clear  for  the  active  corrup- 
tlonists. 

There  are  even  a  few  who  decide  to  Join 
the  thieves  after  erroneously  concluding  that 
you  can't  beat  them  so  you  might  as  well 
Join  them. 

With  no  answers  of  their  own,  many  peo- 
ple have  rushed  to  Join  groupe  or  societies 
that  contend  they  have  the  answers.  These 
groups  aggressively  supply  what  the  con- 
fused may  regard  as  easy  answers. 

The  unknowing  find  It  easy  to  Join  with- 
out thinking  and  frequently  end  up  as  sup- 
pmrters  of  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Society  or  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  ex- 
treme White  Citizens  groups,  or  the  equally 
extreme  Black  Muslims  or  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

No  amount  of  warning  and  reasoning  will 
stop  all  of  the  rush  of  thoughtless  citizens 
who  will  donate  their  finances  and  give  their 
names  to  extremist  groups.  A  certain  amount 
of  this  frantic  Joining  can  be  expected  In  any 
free  society.  However,  It  Is  disturbing  when 
large  numbers  of  basically  bright  coUege 
students  Join  the  John  Birch  Society  with 
no  real  look  at  what  that  group  stands  for. 

It  Is  equally  disturbing  when  large  num- 
bers of  college  students  rally  around  the 
actions  of  thugs  and  outlaws  who  disrupt 
the  educational  processes  of  our  universities 
or  take  over  and  destroy  coUege  buildings  and 
offices. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  special  responslblUty 
placed  upon  the  young  people  In  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  analyze  what  Is  wrong 
vrtth  our  society  but  to  be  restrained  In  their 
activities  until  such  time  as  they  are  ab- 
solutely certain  that  those  activities  will  be 
helpful  In  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
they  have  found. 

And  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  critics  of 
our  society  and  our  system  of  government 
would  not  seek  to  tear  It  down  until  such 
time  as  they  are  certain  In  their  own  minds 
that  the  replacement  would  represent  a  bet- 
ter opportvmlty  for  fair  sind  honest  admin- 
istration of  government. 

For  more  than  25  years  I  have  been  in- 
volved In  Investigations  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption  of  government  at  all 
levels.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  corruption 
In  oiu:  society.  I  am  still  certain  that  It  is 
relatively  clean.  I  say  "relatively  clean"  for 
In  Judging  we  must  not  Judge  It  alone  against 
some  Imaginary  Ideal.  We  must  Judge  it  by 
comparing  It  with  other  societies  that  exist 
In  the  world  today.  With  all  of  Its  weaknesses, 
it  is  certainly  a  better  society  than  that  of 
the  Communist  world  where  there  is  no 
thought  of  fair  play  or  Justice  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

If  there  is  ainything  wrong  with  our  society. 
It  Is  not  because  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. What  Is  wrong  Is  wrong  despite  our 
system  of  government  which  gives  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  the  right  to  insist  upon 
high  standards,  and  the  mechanism  for  de- 
feating those  who  do  not  strive  for  honest 
and  efficient  government. 

If  there  are  things  that  you  dont  like, 
don't  be  among  those  who  rip  at  our  system 
and  blame  our  American  democracy  for 
everything.  It  is  time  for  each  citizen  to 
look  at  himself  and  to  ask  himself  if  he  Is 
contributing  to  the  delinquency.  He  should 
also  ask  himself  if  there  Isn't  something 
nore  be  can  do  to  eliminate  the  evils  that 
will  Inevitably  creep  into  any  system. 

I  believe  I  have  viewed  almost  every  evil 
that  can  creep  into  our  system  but  I  have 
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not  lost  faith  in  that  system  of  government. 
I  know  that  I  will  never  lose  faith  In  It. 

In  nearly  every  case,  our  American  democ- 
racy has  forced  a  reform  as  soon  as  the  facts 
had  been  clearly  relayed  to  the  public 
through  the  press.  I  have  seen  Incompietent 
and  corrupt  city  officials  defeated  and  corrupt 
and  Incompetent  county  officials  Indicted, 
convicted  and  removed  from  office. 

OMBUDSMAN 

Many  indictments  and  convictions  fol- 
lowed the  exposure  of  corruption  In  the  Tru- 
man Administration.  Revelations  of  confiict 
of  Interest  In  several  high  offices  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  resulted  in  a  rash  of 
resignations  and  a  few  indictments.  There 
were  Indictments  and  confilcts  arising  out  of 
scandals  in  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration will  be  plagued  from  time  to  time 
with  similar  problems.  We  had  one  major  first 
test  In  connection  with  Major  General  Carl 
Turner.  It  was  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
advantage  of  swift  non-partisan  action  in 
connection  with  the  Turner  matter.  We  were 
able  to  learn  of  serious  problems  involving 
Major  General  Carl  Turner,  who  had  been 
appointed  last  March  as  the  Chief  United 
States  Marshal.  His  resignation  was  obtained 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  after  the 
Administration  became  aware  that  he  was 
not  worthy  of  his  pKJsltion.  The  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigating 
Subcommittee  demonstrated  dramatically 
that  It  was  Important  that  we  came  to  grips 
with  that  Issue  and  removed  the  man  who 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  required  by  this 
Administration 

The  public  was  understanding  because  the 
Administration  took  action  against  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Administration  at  the  first 
point  at  which  it  was  clear  that  General 
Turner  did  not  meet  the  Administration's 
standard.  When  Turner  was  appointed  In 
March,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he  was 
other  than  an  exp>erlenced  career  military 
investigator.  There  was  no  record  of  arrests 
or  convictions  to  mar  his  record. 

The  mistake  of  appointing  Oarl  Turner 
was  the  rrUstake  any  Administration  could 
make  and  there  was  public  understanding  of 
this  and  no  editorial  criticism.  I  hope  that 
the  swift  corrective  action  in  the  T^Jrner 
case  will  set  the  tone  for  this  Administration. 

I  hope  that  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
always  be  able  to  find  the  true  facts  at  an 
early  stage  and  brush  away  the  excuses  sind 
rationalizations  that  are  so  frequently 
brought  forward  to  cloud  the  Issue. 

I  was  named  presidential  ombudsman  be- 
cause President  Nixon  wanted  someone  In 
the  White  House  who  would  be  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  Inefficiency, 
mismanagement,  and  corruption  In  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  Jurisdiction  was  to  be 
roughly  that  of  a  government  operations 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  House. 

It  Is  not  a  role  that  has  carried  any  direct 
responsibilities  In  the  political  area  or  in 
the  program  policy  areas.  It  stresses  gov- 
ernment operations. 

It  has  been  an  effort  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism outside  the  normal  chain  of  conunand 
for  the  administration  of  government  pro- 
grams for  Independent  fact  finding  on  prob- 
lem areas  that  will  take  advantage  of  the 
whole  range  of  government  sources,  plus  a 
wide  range  of  sources  outside  of  the  federal 
government. 

The  President  tind  others  In  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  familiar  with  "DespoUers 
of  Democracy"  and  "The  Pentagon"  which 
were  nonldeologlcal  and  nonpartisan  case 
studies  on  the  problems  of  dealing  with  Inef- 
ficiency, mismanagement  and  corruption  in 
a  wide  range  of  government  agencies.  The 
President  wanted  that  approach. 

Many  of  our  Presidents  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  commenting  upon  government 
problems  before  they  were  appropriated  of  the 
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full  facts  on  cases  Involving  inefficiency,  mis- 
management, and  corruption  in  their  admin- 
istrations. President  Truman  made  errors  in 
his  comments  and  explanations  on  problems 
involving  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
some  other  agencies.  This  made  It  appear 
that  he  was  condoning  questionable  activity. 

President  Elsenhower  made  similar  mis- 
takes In  press  conference  comments  on  the 
Dixon  Yates  case,  and  In  connection  with  the 
Adams-Goldfine  matter. 

President  Kennedy  made  similar  mistakes 
in  commenting  at  press  conferences  on  the 
BlUle  Sol  Estes  case,  on  the  TFX  case,  and 
on  other  matters. 

All  suffered  some  major  embarrassment  be- 
cause they  relied  upon  the  normal  adminis- 
trative chain  of  command.  At  a  late  date 
they  found  that  men  with  a  stake  in  the 
case,  from  a  standpoint  of  official  responslbU- 
Ity  or  as  a  result  of  involvement  In  ques- 
tionable acUvlty,  had  given  them  Inaccurate 
information. 

President  Nixon,  who  had  extended  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  congressional  investi- 
gations, has  realized  the  hazard  of  dealing 
with  Information  that  comes  through  the 
bureaucratic  chain  of  command.  He  has 
wanted  to  keep  the  possibility  of  error  down 
to  a  minimum. 

Serious  errors  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  mismanagement  or  corrupUon  can  do 
irreparable  harm  to  an  administration  from 
a  standpoint  of  its  credibility  on  Interna- 
tional or  domestic  matters,  and  In  its  deal- 
ings with  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  many  grave  problems — domestic  and 
foreign,  that  must  be  dealt  with  today 
create  conditions  that  make  It  particularly 
important  that  there  be  a  mechanism  to 
protect  the  President  from  the  errors  that 
can  arise  from  over  reliance  upon  the  bu- 
reaucratic chain  of  command. 

It  is  Important  to  establUh  an  effective 
government-wide  follow-through  on  past 
problem  areas,  and  to  set  the  tone  for  what 
the  President  expects  of  his  own  administra- 
tion. 

SENATOR  JOHN  WILLIAMS 

Arrogant  bureaucracy  is  the  greatest  ob- 
n^cle  today  to  proper  functioning  of  the 
government  and  has  created  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration from  the  lowest  student  up  to  the 
presidency.  The  sense  of  frustration,  dram- 
atized by  some  of  the  student  protests,  is 
also  present  among  businessmen,  city, 
county,  and  state  political  leaders.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  federal  government 
officials. 

A  properly  organized  and  staffed  ombuds- 
man office  can  make  the  federal  government 
more  responsive  to  the  thoughtful  com- 
plaints of  the  public  and  more  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  President. 

My  experience  as  presidential  ombudsman 
coupled  with  more  than  25  years  of  experi- 
ence investigating  government  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption  at  all  levels  has  con- 
vinced me  that  a  properly  structured  and 
staffed  ombudsman  office  can  be  the  answer 
to  many  of  our  most  serious  problems.  It 
would  provide: 

1.  A  place  for  citizens  to  lodge  their  com- 
plaints against  arbitrary  bureaucratic  ac- 
tions with  the  hope  of  Jjaving  the  grievances 
examined  carefully. 

2.  It  would  provide  the  mechanism  for 
thoughtful  depth  examination  of  complaints 
and  would  force  the  production  of  records 
dealing  with  government  operations  and  de- 
cisions. ^, 

3.  It  would  provide  a  means  of  sepefratlng 
legitimate  complaints  from  frivolous  com- 
plaints and  would  provide  periodic  publica- 
tion of  the  finding  of  fact  and  conclusion. 
Reports  published  on  a  semi-annual  or  an- 
nual basis  would  force  government  agencies 
to  give  greater  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
Justifying  decisions  to  an  independent  body 
and  for  correcting  decisions  that  are 
erroneous. 

The   ombudsman  office  could  be  created 
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by  the  President  within  the  White  House  or 
It  could  be  established  by  law  independent 
of  the  White  House.  Essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  this  office  are  the  following: 

1.  Cabinet  rank  so  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  ombudsman  authority  to  ob- 
tain records  and  reports. 

a.  A  man  of  great  experience,  stature,  and 
Impeccable  Integrity. 

3.  Job  tenure  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  ombudsman's  total  Inde- 
jjendence  (a  law  would  be  required  for  Job 
tenure » . 

4.  Direct  access  to  the  President  at  all 
times. 

5.  An  initial  staff  of  12  to  20  lawyers  and 
accountants  with  years  of  experience  on  In- 
vestigations of  government  operations  either 
with  congressional  committees  or  with  gov- 
ernment agencies,  or  both. 

6.  Public  reports  made  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  an  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  basis  with  provisions 
for  special  reports. 

7.  This  Job  should  be  devoid  of  any  par- 
tisan political  authority  or  responsibility. 

The  key  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
federal  ombudsman  office  is  the  selection  of 
an  ombudsman  to  head  this  new  structure. 
This  must  be  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
the  investigation  of  government  who  Is  rec- 
ognized by  the  public  for  his  great  stature 
and  his  Impeccable  Integrity.  Senator  John 
J.  Williams,  Republican  of  Delaware,  Is  the 
only  man  who  comes  to  mind  Immediately  as 
having  the  full  credentials  necessary  to  do 
this  Job.  He  will  be  retiring  from  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  end  of  1970.  His  con- 
duct as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate over  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  is 
recognized  by  Democrats  and  RepubUcans, 
liberals  and  conservatives  as  having  been  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  public  service. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an 
ombudsman  office,  headed  by  Senator  John 
WUllams,  would  do  more  than  any  other 
single  act  to  restore  faith  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Expensive  reorganizations  and  realign- 
ments of  government  activities  have  been 
usuaUy  only  a  slight  reshiiffle  of  the  same 
old  bureaucratic  cliques.  John  Williams  and 
a  small,  effective  staff  could  break  up  the 
old  bureaucratic  patterns  and  restore  integ- 
rity and  fair  play  in  many  areas  where  It 
has  been  missing  for  years. 


CRISIS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  RE- 
QUIRES RECASTING  OF  RELATIVE 
ROLES  BETWEEN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  12,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
national  syndrome  of  bigness  has  led  to 
the  spawning  of  multiversities,  vast  edu- 
cational complexes  which  have  in  some 
instances  become  unmanageable. 

Even  our  smaller  colleges  have  been 
caught  in  the  growth  race,  increasing  en- 
rollments and  curricula,  adding  new 
buildings  and  faculty — often  without 
design  or  long-range  goals.  In  some  cases, 
this  has  resulted  in  both  educational  and 
financial  d'saster. 

Today  educational  leaders  are  being 
forced  to  reassess  the  relative  roles  of 
universities  and  colleges.  One  of  the 
classic  definitions  is:  Colleges  ie&ch  you 
how  to  make  a  living;  universities  teach 
you  how  to  live.  In  too  many  instances, 
imlversities  by  their  very  bigness  have 
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become  fragmented  and  parochial,  and 
many  small  colleges  strive  unsuccessfully 
to  duplicate  the  university  experience. 

Harvard  Historian  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  writing  recently  in  Saturday  Re- 
view, gave  an  erudite  summation  of  the 
higher  educational  dilemma.  He  wrote: 

At  a  time  when  almost  everything.  Includ- 
ing msm.  Is  organized  and  mechanized  and 
computerized  and  dehumanized,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  colleges  that  allow 
room  at  the  Joints. 

The  small  private  college  has  very 
little  leeway  in  allowing  room  at  the 
joints.  Caught  in  a  web  of  rising  operat- 
ing costs,  inflationary  borrowing,  and 
growing  student  demand,  these  institu- 
tions are  faced  at  the  same  time  with 
dwindling  public  and  private  support. 
Indeed,  several  of  our  most  revered  edu- 
cational institutions  report  operating 
deficits  and  are  being  forced  to  Uve  off 
endowments  and  other  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  two  recent  newspaper  articles  which 
illustrate  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  small 
colleges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Has  the  Smaix  College  a  PtrruRE? 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 
The  college  is  an  American  institution, 
unknown  elsewhere  In  the  Western  world. 
In  the  Old  World,  higher  education  has  been, 
and  is.  assigned  to  universities;  in  many 
countries  of  the  Old  World  the  secondary 
schools — public  schools,  lycies,  and  Gym- 
nasia— perform  most  of  the  tasks  o<  our 
colleges  and  display  most  of  their  stigmata. 
How  did  It  happen  that  Americans  con- 
trived the  college?  Creation  of  the  first  inati- 
tutlon  was  almost  fortuitous,  and  set  a  pat- 
tern:  Harvard  CoUege  was  founded  at  a  mo- 
ment in  English  educational  history  when 
the  Oxford-Cambridge  colleges  had  taken 
over  from  the  universities,  and  It  was  a  kind 
of  stepdaughter  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  a  ver.'  special  Puritan 
foundation.  But  the  deep  jr  explanation  is 
simply  that  the  Americans  were  not  prepared 
to  create  or  maintain  universities;  Indeed, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  do  so  until  about 
a  centxiry  ago,  with  the  creation  of  Oomell 
in  the  18606,  the  transformation  of  Harvard 
under  EHlot,  the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1876. 

When  the  Americans  finally  did  create  uni- 
versities, they  did  not  (except  briefly  at  Hop- 
kins) substitute  them  for  colleges,  but  added 
them  atop  the  colleges.  The  two  were  not 
Integrated — as  at  Oxbridge,  where  the  c<ri- 
leges  provide  the  tutoring,  and  the  universi- 
ties the  lecturing, 'the  research,  and  the  lab- 
oratories— but  were  made  consecutive.  This 
meant  that  In  the  United  States  the  univer- 
sity tended  to  be  an  enlarged  and  grown-up 
ooUege.  To  be  sure,  at  the  better  universities 
such  as  H«u-vard,  Columbia,  and  The  Hop- 
kins, the  graduate  and  professional  faculties 
took  over,  but  it  Is  mostly  the  ooUege  taU 
that  wags  the  university  dog. 

The  college  Is  not  only  Indigenous,  It  is 
unique.  The  college  emerged  in  the  United 
States  to  serve  a  partlciilar  constituency  and 
function  in  a  special  way.  Note  first  that  the 
college  was  designed  to  be  and  long  supposed 
to  be  terminal.  It  provided  all  the  education 
the  yoxing  were  going  to  get — In  America,  at 
least — and  that  was  supposed  to  be  quite 
enough  education.  In  a  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated society,  young  men  with  only  a 
coUege  degree  (there  were  few  young  women 
with  such  degrees  untU  the  mid-centtiry) 
could  go  into  teaching,  law,  architecture, 
business,  and  in  some  states  even  into  medi- 
cine. Any  additional  training  as  they  might 
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ne«d  they  were  expected  to  get  In  ofiQcea  or  at 
WQTlc — not  altogether  a  bad  idea. 

Second,  the  college  was  designed  to  take 
care  of  boys  rather  than  young  men.  It  was, 
In  many  ways,  what  the  preparatory  school 
la  today.  In  the  eighteenth  and  well  Into  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  boys  entered  college  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  a  really  bright  lad 
U^e  John  Trumbull  could  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  for  Yale  at  the  age  of  seven  ( he 
bad  the  decency  to  wait  until  he  was  twelve 
before  presenting  himself).  When  In  college, 
they  studied  pretty  much  what  young  men 
at  Exeter,  St.  Paul's,  or  Lawrencevllle  studied 
half  a  century  ago:  Latin  and.  perhap>s, 
Greet,  mathematics,  religion,  rhetoric,  a  bit 
of  history,  a  bit  of  science. 

This  youthiUlness  of  students  appeared  to 
justify,  even  require,  the  perpetuation  by 
the  Institution  of  in  loco  parentis,  now  in 
full  retreat.  It  was  clearly  necessary  that 
tutors — and  even  presidents — take  care  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  young  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  their  care  by  smxlous  parents. 
The  necessity  of  careful  supervision  was  not 
relaxed  In  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
though  students  were  older,  by  then,  two 
additional  considerations  had  emerged:  the 
presence  of  young  ladies  on  the  campus  and 
the  growing  number  of  distractions  that  as- 
sailed the  young 

The  youthfulness  of  students  served  as 
both  an  Inspiration  and  a  justification  for 
what  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  college:  instruction  La  morality 
and  the  nurture  of  a  Christian  character. 
The  purpose  of  a  European  (as  distinct  from 
English)  universities  was  to  train  for  gov- 
ernment service  and  for  the  professions:  in 
America  It  was  to  mold  character.  If  this  were 
taken  care  of.  all  else  would  take  care  ol 
Itself. 

But  the  college,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
served  another  function:  It  was  an  instru- 
ment for  the  prolongation  of  youth  For  a 
century  and  a  half  now,  Americans  have  been 
bemused  by  this  romantic  notion,  a  notion 
deeply  rooted  In  history  and  the  national 
character.  Americans  pursued  happiness 
more  self-consciously  and  more  energetically 
than  other  peoples,  perhaps  because  they 
thought  It  a  natural  right,  perhaps  because 
they  equated  it  with  the  things  America  had 
to  offer,  and  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  a 
self-fulfilling  objective.  Certainly,  they 
equated  happiness  with  childhood,  an  equa- 
tion that  made  sense  If  children  did  not  have 
to  go  to  work  In  fields  or  factories  at  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine.  Those  who  had  not  them- 
selves had  the  opportunity  to  prolong  their 
youth  by  going  to  college  instead  of  to 
work — and  this  included  most  parents  up 
until  the  1930s — passionately  desired  this 
boon  for  their  children.  Let  them  enjoy  four 
golden  years — years  of  youth,  years  of  free- 
dom from  work,  from  care,  from  the  prob- 
lems that  would  soon  enough  crowd  In  upon 
them,  freedom,  even  from  dangerous  Ideas — 
In  some  pastoral  college  where  they  might 
pick  up  as  a  bonus  a  smattering  of  learning, 
precepts  of  morality,  a  gloss  of  good  man- 
ners, and  maybe  a  wife  or  a  husband.  Who 
can  doubt  that  one  reason  the  older  genera- 
tion so  deeply  resents  the  college  rebels  of 
our  tune  is  that  they  are  making  a  mockery 
of  the  myth  of  the  four  goiden  years.  As  edu- 
cation was  for  long  the  American  religion, 
the  revolt  against  the  college  is  what  the 
revolt  against  the  church  was  two  genera- 
tions ago. 

Durmg  the  past  quarter-century  the 
sweepmg  revolution  in  higher  education  has 
shifted  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  college 
to  the  university.  It  has  deprived  the  col- 
lege of  many  of  its  traditional  functions  and 
some  of  its  uses,  and  It  has  raised  questions 
about  the  vaUdlty  of  the  whole  collegiate 
enterprise. 

Thus,  where  the  college  was  for  genera- 
tions terminal,  it  is  now  becoming  prepara- 
tory. Where  the  college  was.  for  long,  the 
refuge  of  a  kind  of  social  If  not  intellectual 
elite,  it  has  now  become  the  haunt  of  every 
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man  and  of  every  woman.  And  where  It 
traditionally  fulfilled  a  clear  and  familiar 
function — moral,  social,  and  educational — 
Its  function  now  is  a  subject  of  controversy 
and  of  uncertainty,  and  among  students 
there  Is  a  growing  suspicion  that  Its  func- 
tion may  have  disappeared. 

For  the  traditional  functions  of  the  college 
are  being  usurped — or  should  we  simply  say 
taken  over? — by  other  Institutions.  It  is 
squeezed  from  below  by  the  growing  matur- 
ity of  the  students,  the  Improvement  In  sec- 
ondary education,  and  the  rise  of  the  Junior 
college  as  an  Intrinsic  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Good  students  no  longer  need 
the  old  "required  courses"  that  so  conven- 
iently filled  the  first  two  years  of  college. 
We  are  moving,  almost  irresistibly,  towards 
the  Old  World  practice  of  relegating  these 
courses  to  the  secondary  schools  where  they 
belong,  and  while  this  shift  has  not  yet 
reached  the  remoter  parts  of  America,  it 
will.  And  the  college  la  boing  squeezed  at 
the  top  by  the  importunate  demands  of 
graduate  and  professional  schools,  the  mili- 
tary, the  custom  of  early  marriage,  and  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  getting  on  with  the 
Job. 

If  the  college  is  thus  pressed  Inward  from 
both  ends,  what  will  be  left  for  it  to  do? 
What  can  it  do  in  the  first  two  years  that 
cannot  be  done  equally  well,  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. In  a  good  secondary  school,  and  that 
Is,  In  fact,  done  equally  well  In  almost 
all  Western  European  secondary  schools  and, 
pei'haps,  also  in  Soviet  schools?  What  can 
be  done  in  the  last  two  years  that  might  not 
be  better  done  at  a  university  or  profession- 
al school,  or,  as  Robert  Hutchlns  has  argued. 
In  a  law  office,  a  business  office,  or  a  library? 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  the  college  should 
not  do  than  to  make  clear  what  it  should  do. 
It  should  not  go  on  teaching  elementary 
courses  in  such  obvious  subjects  as  basic 
English,  repetitive  American  history,  or  pub- 
lic speaking,  nor  such  non-college  subjects  as 
accounting,  basketball  coaching,  or  military 
training. 

It  should  not  compete  with  the  univer- 
sity or  the  professional  school.  Colleges  must 
I>repare  their  students  for  research  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  but  the  preparation  should 
be  qualitative,  not  quantitative.  They  must 
teach  mathematics  for  thcee  who  will  be  in- 
volved In  science,  economics,  and  philosophy, 
languages  to  those  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences.  There  U  nothing  new  about  this: 
It  is  the  traditional  training  that  the  colleges 
provided  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

It  should  not — and  I  tread  on  controver- 
sial ground  here — provide  introductions  or 
surveys  of  almost  everything,  so  that  the 
young  will  have  been  exposed  to  "general 
culture."  Surveys  like  outlines,  rot  the  brain. 
"Culture"  cannot  be  taught:  It  Is  something 
that  the  student  absorbs  from  the  atmos- 
phere In  which  he  lives — from  the  tmdltlon 
of  the  Institutions,  from  the  buUdins^  and 
the  grounds,  from  well  stocked  libraries, 
from  great  teachers,  from  fellow  students, 
from  exposure  to  the  intangibles  "at  band." 
Nor  can  we  have  much  confldenoe  In  the 
therapeutic  qualities  of  a  nodding  acquain- 
tance with  world  civilization,  world  litera- 
ture, and  world  art.  Our  generation  knows 
incomparably  more  about  the  problems  that 
confront  us  than  our  forebears  did  about 
theirs,  but  It  Is  unable  to  solve  any  of  them. 
We  are  incomparably  better  acquainted  with 
other  peoples,  nations,  and  civilizations  than 
our  forbears  were— every  student  has  been 
"Introduced"  to  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  he  has  a  name-dropping  ac- 
quaintance with  their  great  authors.  But  we 
are  fkrobably  more  isolationist  and  certainly 
more  belligerent  than  we  were  a  century  ago. 

Are  the  colleges,  then,  to  return.  In  prin- 
ciple and  even  In  practice,  to  the  philosophy 
that  ejilmated  them  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— that  of  training  character,  keeping 
the  young  from  temptation,  and  trying  to 
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persuade  them  to  learn  from  the  trlvlimi  and 
the  quadrlvlum?  Are  they — more  seriously — 
to  try  to  provide  each  generation  with  a  com- 
mon body  of  knowledge,  a  conunon  frame 
of  reference,  a  common  bundle  of  valuea? 
Certainly  they  cannot  now  undertake  these 
tasks   in   any  simplistic   fashion. 

Students  are  no  longer  children  prone  to 
having  their  morals  supervised  or  their  char- 
acters molded,  and  they  resent  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  have  their  minds  disci- 
plined. To  try  to  provide  a  really  common 
body  of  knowledge  about  the  contemporary 
world  would  lead  the  colleges  down  Just 
those  dangerous  paths  of  surveys  and  smat- 
terings that  lead  nowhere  except  to  bore- 
dom. And  Imptortant  as  it  Is  for  each  gener- 
ation to  have  a  common  body  of  references 
and  allusions,  this  is  a  task  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  high  school,  the 
home,  the  church,  and  society. 

What  then  may  we  expect  to  be  the  char- 
acter and  function  of  the  college  of  the  fu- 
ture? How  can  this  institution  so  deeply 
rooted  in  American  soil  and  connected  by  a 
thousand  filaments  with  our  sentiments,  our 
culture,  and  our  philosophy  best  serve  stu- 
dents, the  commonwealth,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  learning? 

First,  one  thing  the  liberal  arts  college 
may  be  able  to  do  is  stay  small,  simple, 
and  relatively  unorganized.  At  a  time  when 
almost  everything,  including  man.  is  orga- 
nized and  mechanized  and  computerized  and 
dehumanized  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  colleges  that  allow  room  at  the  Joints. 

Much  of  student  discontent  has  been  ag- 
gravated by,  and  directed  against,  the  great, 
impersonal  multiversity  that  appears  to 
treat  students  as  Interchangeable  parts  in  a 
giant  educational  machine.  What  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated — by  the  public  anyway — 
is  that  much  of  the  faculty  demoralization  Is 
rooted  in  the  same  problem.  The  situation 
for  faculty  is  more  complex:  On  the  one 
hand,  most  scholars  want  to  teach  and  carry 
on  research  at  institutions  with  large  facul- 
ties, elaborate  laboratories,  well-stocked  li- 
braries, and  numerous  "graduate  students:  on 
the  other  hand,  they  yearn  for  the  satisfac- 
tions of  an  intimate  Intellectual  community 
located  preferably  in  a  small  town.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  testify  that  it  Is  possible  to 
have  both,  but  It  Is  not  certain  that  their 
experience  Is  relevant  to  America.  Efforts  to 
transplant  the  Oxbridge  pattern  are  more 
successful  for  students  than  for  faculty.  At 
present — and  until  American  Ingenuity  de- 
vises some  method  of  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  size  with  the  delights  of  Intimacy — 
most  scholars  must  choose  whether  they  will 
take  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  college  can.  In  this  situation,  make 
sure  that  it  does  indeed  offer  the  traditional 
advantages — a  genuine  community,  an  easy- 
going relationship  between  trustees  and  ad- 
ministration on  the  one  side,  students  and 
faculty  on  the  other,  amid  tranquillity  and 
freedom  from  secular  pressures.  Such  a  situ- 
ation does  not  develop  spontaneously.  It  re- 
quires In  trustees  and  administration  a  so- 
phisticated readiness  to  see  education 
through  faculty  eyes,  while  from  the  faculty, 
a  sense  of  pride  In  the  institution  that  makes 
It,  rather  than  the  profession,  the  object  of 
habitual  Interest  and  loyalty.  It  places  some- 
what more  emphasis  on  intasiglbles  than  la 
customary  in  larger  universities:  tradition, 
the  beauty  of  the  campus,  housing,  hospital- 
ity, social  intercourse,  and  the  avoidance  of 
ostentatious  efficiency. 

Colleges,  certainly,  can  forgo  some  of  the 
advantages  of  efficiency — advantages  usually 
counterbalanced  by  costs.  The  college  no 
more  needs  to  be  overtly  efficient  that  litera- 
ture, art,  mtislc,  or  the  family  needs  to  l)e 
efficient.  As  It  can  forgo  size,  so  it  can  forgo 
an  elaborate  administration:  Almost  every 
American  college  Is  over-administrated.  It 
can  even  forgo  the  comforts  of  a  buaineas  vo- 
cabulskry  and  stop  calling  teaching  a  "load" 
or    academic    studies    "offices."    And    If    It 
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launches  itself  on  comparative  cost  anaylses 
for,  let  us  say,  Greek  and  business  adminis- 
tration, it  is  on  the  road  to  ruin.  If  the  fi- 
nancial pressures  force  colleges  to  cut  down 
on  courses — as  almost  all  of  them  should — 
then  clearly  they  should  cut  not  the  diffi- 
cult courses  that  require  skilled  guidance, 
but  the  popular  courses,  such  as  American 
history  or  journalism,  where  students  can 
learn  what  they  need  to  know  by  going  to 
the  library.  Administrators,  no  less  than  fac- 
ulty, should  take  to  heart  the  aphorism  of 
Justice  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes  that  "life  Is  re- 
taining a  picture,  not  doing  a  sum." 

Second,  there  is  one  area  in  which  colleges 
can  indeed  be  more  efficient,  and  that  Is  In 
speeding  up  the  process  of  formal  education. 
Increasing  numbers  of  students  come  to  col- 
lege better  prepared  and  more  mature  than 
they  were  a  generation  or  two  back,  and  In- 
creasing numbers  of  them  go  on  from  college 
to  some  form  of  graduate  or  professional 
work.  They  do  not  need  to  spend  four  years 
m  preparation  for  such  work,  nor  can  they 
afford  to  do  so.  The  college  should  (and  I 
think  vrtll)  contract  to  three  years — the  nor- 
mal university  period  abroad.  This  would 
have  one  immense  advantage.  It  would  en- 
able the  colleges  to  educate  one-foiuah  more 
students  at  no  extra  cost  In  facility  or  re- 
sources— or  to  society. 

Third,  greater  maturity  In  students  and  in- 
creased concentration  on  preparation  for 
graduate  and  professional  schools  or  public 
service  careers  should  permit  the  college  to 
dispense  with  the  burden  of  in  loco  paTentia. 
Perhaps  this  is  flogging  a  dead  horse;  the 
young  are  no  longer  willing  to  linger  in  statu 
pupillari;  faculties  are  no  longer  prepared 
to  act  in  loco  parentis.  Students  will  no 
longer  tolerate  supervision  of  their  housing 
arrangements,  or  their  social  or  sexual  ac- 
tivities, but  most  students  still  demand  of 
their  colleges  a  good  deal  of  parental  care. 
They  take  for  granted  services  that  are  not 
provided  by  universities  abroad:  housing, 
dining  and  social  facilities,  gymnasiums  and 
swimming  pools,  libraries  that  stay  open  un- 
til midnight,  and  a  score  of  other  services 
that  are  not  generally  found  outside  the 
United  States.  They  take  for  granted  immu- 
nity from  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law 
that  affect  all  others  in  society.  Perhaps  if 
students  are  to  be  liberated  from  the  incon- 
veniences and  embarrassments  of  parietal 
rules,  they  will  have  to  accept  a  greater  de- 
gree of  maturity  and  Independence  In  other 
nonacademlc  arrangements.  This  would  have 
the  double  advantage  of  encouraging  ma- 
turity In  the  students  and  saving  money  for 
the  college. 

Fourth,  the  relaxation,  or  abandonment, 
of  |>arletal  rules  Is  merely  the  negative  side 
of  what  should  be  a  prositlve  program:  that 
of  encouraging  a  larger  degree  of  student 
participation  In  the  life  of  the  college  and 
In  the  life  of  the  community  of  which  the 
college  Is  a  part.  Participation  by  students 
in  some  aspects  of  the  governance  of  the  col- 
lege is  now  well  tmder  way:  some  Institu- 
tions have  even  embraced  student  represen- 
tation on  boards  of  trustees.  What  we  have 
here  Is  something  new  to  America,  but  very 
old  in  the  history  of  the  University.  In  the 
late  Middle  Ag«8,  academic  freedom  emerged, 
not  as  a  freedom  for  scholars,  but  precisely 
as  a  freedom  for  students — freedom  to  choose 
their  own  teachers,  whom  they  paid,  to  live 
where  and  as  they  pleased,  and  to  move  at 
will  from  one  university  to  another.  Because 
we  think  In  parochial  terms  we  are  puzzled, 
or  shocked,  by  the  strident  Insistence  of 
American  undergraduates  on  what  they  con- 
sider academic  freedom;  we  should  be  puz- 
zled only  that  the  demand  has  come  so  late. 
The  college  should  confront  the  "demands" 
of  the  students  for  a  larger  role  In  the  life 
and  governance  of  the  institution  with  pa- 
tience and  equanlmltJE, 

It  should  also,  however,  recognize  that 
many  If  not  most  student  "demands"  on 
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colleges  today  are  misguided  or  positively 
harmful,  and  should  resist  them.  This  situ- 
ation Is  largely  the  fault  of  colleges,  and  of 
society,  which  has  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  things  and  persisted  in  the  wrong 
methods.  Thus,  students  want  more  and 
more  courses  in  more  and  more  subjects.  This 
demand  must  be  resisted  not  only  on  finan- 
cial groimds — if  persisted  In  here  It  will 
surely  bankrupt  many  of  our  Institutions — 
but  on  academic  grounds.  Because  colleges 
grew  out  of  high  schools,  because  they  were 
terminal,  because  American  students  were, 
by  Old  World  standards,  young  and  un- 
sophisticated, and  because  parents  preferred 
to  keep  them  that  way,  colleges  carried  over 
from  the  high  school  the  complex  apparatus 
of  required  courses,  majors,  minors,  attend- 
ance, credits,  and  course  examinations.  They 
embraced  quite  uncritically  the  American  no- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  learned  unless  It  Is 
formally  taught  in  some  "course."  The  cor- 
ruption of  courses  Is  the  major  corruption  In 
American  higher  education;  even  those  who 
do  not  accept  this  verdict  recognize  that  It 
Is  a  major  threat  to  fiscal  suri'ival.  Almost 
all  colleges  teach  too  much,  a  habit  acquired 
In  that  twilight  period  when  the  colleges 
ceased  to  be  concerned  primarily  with  train- 
ing character  and  took  on  the  miscellaneous 
tasks  of  professional  and  university  training. 
Colleges  should  be  content  to  be  colleges,  and 
not  try  to  be  universities. 

Just  as  colleges  shotild  resist  the  demand 
for  more  courses,  they  should  resist  the  de- 
mand for  "relevance."  as  undergraduates 
commonly  vmderstand  that  term.  Almost  the 
whole  of  otir  society  and  economy — and,  alas, 
much  of  our  educational  enterprise — is  en- 
gaged in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  to  persuade 
the  young  that  nothing  is  really  relevant 
unless  It  happened  yesterday,  and  unless  It 
can  be  reported  in  the  newspaper  and  filmed 
by  television.  It  Is  the  business  of  these  and 
other  media  to  be  relevant;  it  Is  not  the 
business  of  the  college  or  university  to  be 
relevant.  The  academy  has  other  relevancies. 
It  mxist  be  relevant  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future,  to  our  own  society  and  to  very  dif- 
ferent societies.  It  must  be  as  relevant  to  art 
and  music  and  philosophy  as  It  Is  to  urban 
problems  or  race  relations,  confident  that 
neither  urban  problems  nor  race  relations 
can  be  understood  except  through  phlloscqjhy 
and  history. 

What  the  college  can  do — more  effectively 
than  the  university.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  It  has  younger  students — is  to  pro- 
vide a  place,  a  time,  an  atmosphere  In  which 
the  young  can  find  out  what  Is  relevant  to 
them. 

A  generation  ago  It  would  have  been  su- 
perfluous to  say  this.  Today  both  teaching 
and  libraries  are  threatened  by  the  dehu- 
manizing force  of  audiovisual  and  computer 
technology.  If  we  substitute  the  radio  or 
television  for  the  seminar  or  the  lecture,  and 
information  retrieval  systems  for  the  brows- 
ing room  of  the  library,  the  chance  that 
students  In  the  future  will  discover  what  Is 
most  relevant  to  them  will  be  seriously 
diminished. 

The  college  can  encourage  the  yoting  to 
discover  what  may  be  meaningful  to  them  by 
providing  opportunities  for  active  participa- 
tion In  nonacademlc  activities:  the  Peace 
Corps.  Head  Start,  VISTA,  Upward  Bound, 
Crossroads  to  Africa,  or — In  less  formal  fash- 
Ion — work  In  hospitals  or  Institutions  for 
backward  or  wayward  children,  or  partici- 
pation In  local  or  national  politics.  Most  of 
these  activities  are  now  regarded  as  out- 
side the  educational  program.  They  should 
be,  where  possible,  Incorporated  Into  that 
program,  supervised  by  scholars  on  or  out- 
aide  the  faculty,  and  accepted  as  legitimate 
independent  study. 

Fifth,  there  Is  one  obligation,  peculiar  to 
the  college,  that  Is  only  now  receiving  the 
recognition  It  has  long  deserved.  The  obliga- 
tion to  involve  students  in  the  creative  arts. 
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It  Is  a  safe  prophecy  that  th«  arts  that  for 
so  long  have  been  a  kind  of  Icing  on  the  aca- 
demic cake  win  become  In  the  near  future 
an  essential  ingredient  In  that  cake — per- 
haps the  yeast  that  will  make  the  whole  thing 
rise.  If  we  are  prepared  to  spend  millions  on 
laboratories,  why  not  on  centers  of  creative 
art?  Sophisticated  colleges  are  already  doing 
this:  for  example,  Dartmouth,  Brandeis, 
Smith,  Gaucher,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Oberlln,  Sarah  Lawrence,  and  Amherst. 

Here  It  can  be  fairly  said  that,  if  students 
are  not  vouchsafed  the  opportunity  of  play- 
Itxg  a  musical  Instrument,  painting  a  land- 
scape, designing  a  building,  acting  In  a  the- 
ater while  in  college,  they  may  never  have  the 
chance.  The  demands  of  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional work,  and  of  subsequent  careers, 
provide  little  opportxinlty  and  encourage- 
ment for  these  experiences.  Yet,  as  we  enter 
an  era  when  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
society  is  leisure,  bow  vastly  important  it  Is 
to  permit  the  young  to  discover  for  them- 
selves the  delights  of  the  arts  and  of  artistic 
expression. 

A  word,  finally,  about  the  Isolation  of 
many  of  our  colleges,  particularly  those  not 
attached  to  great  imlversltles.  Colleges  tend 
to  be  ingrown,  and  this  tendency  Is  aggra- 
vated by  geograpihic  isolation.  The  notion 
that  universities  and  colleges  should  be  lo- 
cated in  some  rural  retreat  is  strictly  Amer- 
ican; from  the  days  of  the  founding  of  uni- 
versities at  Bologna  and  Padua,  Paris  and 
Salamanca,  Leipzig  and  Prague,  universities 
were  located  in  large  cities.  The  American 
preference  for  the  pastoral  scene  was  in  part 
accommodation  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
few  urban  centers,  In  part  response  to  the 
demands  of  society  for  an  education  that 
would  remove  the  young  from  distraction 
and  temptation.  Today  we  retain — and  cher- 
ish—the Image  of  the  little  country  college, 
though  three-fourths  of  our  students  attend 
college  in  cities.  Colleges  attached  to  great 
universities  have  no  problem  here.  Their 
students  share  the  life  of  the  university. 

But  the  small  college  is  still,  for  the  most 
p>art,  rural.  That  is  how  It  stays  small.  One 
way  for  it  to  become  less  parochial  Is  to  grow 
in  size  and  In  scope  until  it  ceases  to  be  a 
college  and  becomes  a  tinlverslty:  That  Is 
what  Is  happening  throvighout  the  coun- 
try. Another  way,  and  a  better  one.  Is  to 
estabUsb.  within  Itself,  some  institute,  mu- 
seum, library,  public  service,  or  scientific 
enterprise  that  will  keep  students  and  fac- 
ulty In  touch  with  scholarship  and  public 
service.  A  good  many  colleges  have  already 
done  this:  for  example.  Brandeis,  Oberlln, 
Wesleyan,  Dartmouth,  Dickinson,  the  Clare- 
mont  colleges,  and  the  new  Hampshire  Col- 
lege. 

Colleges  distant  from  great  cities  should 
try  to  drive  a  "gulf  stream"  of  intellectual 
or  artistic  activity  or  of  public  service 
through  their  campuses.  The  more  Isolated 
they  are,  the  more  important  this  is — and, 
of  course,  the  more  difficult.  Students  should 
be  permitted  to  see  ever  before  them  the 
spectacle  of  scholars  or  artists,  scientists  or 
public  servants,  going  about  their  business. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  any 
Institution  of  learning  can  do  is  keep  before 
the  young  the  spectacle  of  greatness  and 
dedication.  This  cannot  be  done  if  the  col- 
lege is  llnalted  to  its  own  resources.  No  col- 
lege Is  rich  enough  to  develop  such  resources 
In  every  realm,  and  that  is  not  necessary. 
The  student  does  not  need  to  be  provided 
with  elaborate  fare:  It  is  quality  that  counts, 
not  quantity.  The  college  should  make  it 
impossible  for  a  student  wholly  to  escape 
the  spectacle  pf  the  dignity,  the  excitement, 
and  the  beauty  of  scholarly  and  artistic 
work.  Every  institution  of  learning  should 
say  to  its  students  vrhat  Pericles  said  of 
Athens  to  his  fellow  Athenians:  "Let  your 
eyes  dwell  upon  her  from  day  to  day  until 
love  of  her  fills  your  hearts,  and  her  great- 
ness shall  break  upon  you." 
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[Prom  the  WEshington  Post.  May  30,  1970] 
Cusis     Hits     Puvatz     Coixegks:     Bio     and 

Smaix,  Thtt   Pexl  Financial  Squxxzx 
I  By  Erie  Wentworth ) 

Dbnnison.  Iowa. — On  May  1.  tbe  day  alter 
President  Nlzon  announced  he  was  sending 
U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia,  the  Midwestern 
College  faculty  here  shoiwed  up  as  usual  for 
their  salary  cbeclcs  and  were  told  the  coUege 
lacked  the  cash  to  p>ay  them. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  students  and 
professors  all  over  the  country  launched  a 
wave  of  antiwar  protests  In  which  classes 
were  su5{>ended.  academic  calendars  hastily 
changed  and  scores  of  Institutions  brought 
to  a  near  standstill. 

During  these  same  days,  a  majority  of 
Mldwestern's  625  students,  32  faculty  mem- 
bers and  other  supporters  began  Instead  a 
desperate  fund-raising  campaign  to  save 
their  shaky  little  college  from  total  financial 
collapse.  Their  efforts  have  been  energetic. 
Imaginative  but  so  far  short  of  the  mark. 

By  most  conventional  standards  of  insti- 
tutional strength  and  quality,  coeducational 
Midwestern  is  almost  a  caricature.  The  four- 
year  liberal  arts  college  is  unaccredited,  un- 
derfinanced, understaffed,  underbuilt,  un- 
derequlpped.  and  underattended  by  stu- 
dents despite  an  "open  door"  admissions 
policy. 

Mldwestern's  fiscal  plight  Is  obviously  ex- 
treme, and  reflects  special  factors  as  well  as 
the  national  economic  squeeze.  But  as  a 
brand-new  school  without  stable  financing, 
endowment  or  well-heeled  alumni,  it  only 
Illustrates  In  a  more  dramatic  way  the  trou- 
bles that  countless  older  private  and  church- 
linked  institutions  are  facing. 

Some  of  the  nation's  top  schools  are  in 
trouble.  Columbia  University  expects  It  op- 
erating deficit  to  soar  to  tl5  million  next 
year.  Stanford's  current-year  deficit  has 
swelled  above  $2  million- 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
while  denying  It  has  an  actual  deficit,  con- 
cedes that  for  the  first  time  in  years  It  has 
been  forced  to  divert  t2  million  in  gifts, 
gmnts  and  other  unearmarked  income  to 
ttalance  its  books. 

Reed  CoUege  Ln  Portland.  Ore.,  reports  a 
net  op>eratlng  deficit  this  year  of  about  8175.- 
000.  Reed  has  postponed  a  building  project 
and  held  line  on  faculty  salaries,  and  will 
soon  decided  whether  to  pare  enrollment  from 
1,100  to  possibly  900  in  part  for  economy's 
sake. 

THX    t4.3    MILLION 

Niimerous  Catholic  institutions  report  they 
are  In  the  red.  Including  Boston  College  with 
a  84.2  million  deficit  this  year  and  Mar- 
quette University  with  8275,000. 

Each  troubled  school  has  its  own  special 
problems.  Most,  however,  are  feeling  the  Im- 
pact of  Inflation  on  their  operating  costs,  of 
tight  credit  on  their  borrowing  schemes,  and 
of  a  plummeting  stock  market  on  their  own 
endowment  income  and  private  giving.  They 
expect  that  donors  who  give  stock  to  avoid 
capital  gains  taxes  will  prove  less  generous 
when  they  have  no  gains. 

In  addition,  the  Institutions  generally  are 
being  pinched  by  reduced  federal  aid  for 
students,  research  and  a  variety  of  special 
programs. 

The  influx  of  low-income  students  Is  also 
proving  costly.  They  require  not  only  fi- 
nancial aid  but  more  counseling  and  some- 
times special  courses  or  tutoring. 

Campus  protests  are  costing  money  In 
property  damage ,'' lost  worktlme  and  sharply 
higher  Insvirance  rates.  Stanford  reckons  its 
protest  losses  this  year  at  more  than  8500,000. 
Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  engineering  and  ap- 
plied physics  at  Harvard,  estimates  the  stu- 
dent strike  there  last  spring  cost  8100,000  in 
lost  computer  time  alone. 

Some  academic  money-minders  also  fear 
that  alumni.  Irate  about  protests,  may  cut 
back  donations. 
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PLXAOINC    VAINLT 

Individually  and  ccilectlvely,  hard-pressed 
institutions  have  been  pleading  vainly  with 
the  Nlxon  administration  and  Congress  for 
relief.  Recently,  for  example,  a  newly-formed 
Coalition  for  Aid  to  Higher  Education  sent 
90  students  and  administrators  representing 
26  Massachusetts  campuses  to  Washington 
seeking  help. 

"Lakeland  CoUege  and  hundreds  of  other 
small  colleges  like  It  are  dying,"  John  B. 
Morland,  president  of  the  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
United  Chiirch  of  Christ  school,  told  a 
House  subcommittee  May  5.  "Sudden  death 
is  shocking  ...  A  slow  death,  as  we  are  ex- 
periencing, goes  practically  unnoticed.  This 
is  part  of  our  problem." 

Without  major  new  funds  from  some 
source,  at  least  a  few  of  the  weaker  Institu- 
tions being  wedged  Into  the  fiscal  vise  may 
well  be  crushed.  One  small  new  coUege, 
Mackinac,  Is  already  closing  for  lack  of  funds. 

Others  will  survive  only  at  a  price.  New 
programs,  new  building,  new  equipment  may 
have  to  be  shelved.  Needed  maintenance  may 
have  to  be  deferred.  Putting  a  lid  on  faculty 
salaries  may  drive  top  men  elsewhere. 
Teacher-student  ratios  may  widen.  The  quest 
for  excellence  may  be  compromised  In  count- 
less little  ways. 

ALMOST    ROUnNE 

Colleges  and  universities  aU  over  the  coun- 
try have  been  trying  to  stay  out  of  the  red 
by  what  have  become  routine  boosts  In  tui- 
tion. But  already  this  approach  is  turning 
students  away.  especiaUy  those  in  middle- 
income  brackets  who  dont  qualify  for  special 
aid.  Institutions  that  plunge  Into  deficit 
despite  higher  tuition  are  being  forced  to 
dip  into  their  endowments,  which  many  can 
lU-aflord,  or  borrow  if  they  can  at  today's 
formidable  Interest  rates. 

"This  country  has  got  to  wake  up,"  warns 
Howard  R.  Bo  wen.  new  president  of  the 
Claremont  University  Center  In  California, 
"to  the  fact  that  a  crisis  Is  on  Its  way.  As 
a  society,  we  cannot  stand  by  and  let  these 
Institutions  go  down  the  drain." 

Whether  Midwestern  College  will  survive 
Is  an  open  question  at  this  point.  The  current 
fund  drive,  touched  off  by  the  unmet  May  1 
payroU.  is  aimed  at  meeting  immediate  ex- 
peiues,  although  the  quest  for  longer-range 
financing  has  also  intensified. 

A  student-faculty  quartet  started  things 
rolling  with  a  119-mUe  hike  to  Des  Moines 
to  dramatize  the  college's  plight.  Later  an 
estimated  450  students,  bearing  doUar-a- 
mlle  pledges  from  local  donors,  walked  dis- 
tances up  to  30  miles  through  the  surround- 
ing countryside.  Some  picked  up  donations 
from  passing  motorists  along  the  way. 

The  students  have  also  washed  cars,  put 
oo  shows,  sold  sandwiches,  punched  door- 
bells and  sent  out  distress  calls  by  phone 
and  mall  all  over  the  country.  One  enter- 
prising pair  traveled  to  Washington  seeking 
federal  funds. 

FACTTLTY    DONATION 

The  faculty  has  donated  one-half  of  a 
month's  salary — they  have  received  some 
pay  since  May  1 — and  the  other  staff, 
one- quarter. 

Local  businessmen.  Inspired  by  these  ef- 
forts, have  been  doing  their  bit  as  well.  The 
Joe-Mart  Steak  House  and  a  bowling  alley 
each  donated  one  night's  receipts.  A  movie 
theater  and  gas  station  have  kicked  In  some 
of  their  revenue. 

Denlson  schoolteachers  have  pledged 
81,000.  The  hat  was  passed  at  the  Little 
League  opening  game.  There  have  been  raf- 
fles  and  a  benefit  dance. 

A  major  factor  in  whether  Midwestern 
can  balance  Its  books  next  fall  wlU  be  en- 
rollment, which  nobody  seems  able  to  predict 
at  this  point.  The  school  has  several  recruit- 
ers on  the  road.  Students  customarily  receive 
a  8100  tuition  bonus  for  each  new  student 
they  recruit. 
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A  new  scheme  calls  for  dividing  the  stu- 
dent body  Into  recruiting  teams,  with  the 
winning  group  earning  a  three-day  trip  to 
Las  Vegas  that  a  local  businessman  has 
pledged  to  underwrite. 

THmO   COMMENCEMENT 

Those  Involved  In  trying  to  salvage  Mid- 
western don't  want  last  weekend's  com- 
mencement, the  college's  third,  to  be  the 
final  one. 

By  and  large,  those  students  who  stay  say 
they  like  the  school's  small  size,  with  the 
chance  it  offers  to  be  a  name  Instead  of  Just 
a  ntimber.  They  enjoy  the  close  Informal 
ties  with  teachers  and  administrators.  Some 
from  the  urban  East  find  the  open,  cornbelt 
environment  an  Intriguing  change. 

Faculty  members,  some  at  least,  say  they 
like  the  challenge  of  developing  a  new 
school.  "I  think  there  might  be  a  latent  mis- 
sionary spirit  In  aU  of  us,"  says  Dean  Hack- 
ett,  assistant  professor  of  psychology. 

Despite  the  financial  pressures  to  admit 
Just  about  anyone  who  has  tuition  money, 
college  supporters  say  the  student  body  has 
shown  improvement  since  the  first  year. 

Midwestern  is  producing  a  number  of 
teachers,  who  reportedly  And  employment  In 
Iowa  and  several  other  states.  Other  stu- 
dents have  gone  on  to  graduate  schools. 

CULTtnLAL    DIVIDENDS 

Prom  Denlson's  standpoint,  the  college 
has  bad  an  Impact  beyond  local  cash  regis- 
ters. Mayor  VlrgU  Nelson  praises  the  fac- 
ulty's Involvement  In  churches  and  service 
clubs,  and  finds  cultxirai  dividends  In  the 
new  az%  association. 

Denlson,  a  town  of  about  7,000  people  tn 
the  oom-hog-cattle  country  of  western  Iowa, 
Is  still  hardly  a  bastion  of  culture  and  so- 
phistication. The  first  "Nlxon"  sign  one  sees 
driving  Into  town  advertises  a  pig-feed  dealer 
of  that  name.  Among  the  town's  few  claims 
to  fame:  movie  star  Donna  Reed  was  bom 
on  a  nearby  farm. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  two  major  neiw  In- 
dustries were  established :  Iowa  Beef  Packers 
and  Farmbest  (now  Farmland  Poods),  a 
pork-packing  concern. 

Buoyed  by  those  triumphs,  and  seeing 
little  hope  the  state  would  start  a  coUege 
hereabouts,  community  leaders  decided  to 
launch  their  own  venture  in  higher  learn- 
ing. They  appear  to  have  had  mixed  motives: 
educational  opportunities  for  local  sons  and 
daughters,  prestige,  and  stUl  another  lift  for 
the  local  economy. 

Their  inspiration  and  mentor  was  Millard 
O.  Roberts,  then  at  the  peak  of  his  promi- 
nence as  the  man  who  built  up  obscure, 
anemic  Parsons  College  in  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
Into  a  profit-making  institution  which 
reached  an  eventual  top  enrollment  of  5,200 
students. 

ACCREDITATION   LOST 

Parsons  was  to  gain  national  notoriety  as 
"Plunk-Out  U",  lose  its  cherished  accredita- 
tion In  1967  and  promptly  fire  Roberts.  But 
aU  that  came  later. 

Roberts  helped  produce  a  glowing  feasibil- 
ity study  for  I>enlson  In  1964.  It  proposed  a 
812  4  mUUon  building  program,  to  be  paid  off 
In  seven  years  largely  through  tuition  from 
projected  enrollments  reaching  3,000. 

The  Roberts  formula  included  avoiding 
long-term  debt,  a  trimester  system  for  eco- 
nomical year-round  operation,  a  limited  cur- 
riculum, three-tiered  "team  teaching"  (pro- 
fessors, associates,  tutors).  Intense  use  of 
limited  physical  facilities,  good  faculty  sal- 
aries and  an  open-door  admissions  policy. 

Denlson's  business  and  professional  men 
formed  a  board  of  trustees,  raised  more  than 
8300,000  and  started  building  Midwestern  on 
a  hogback  ridge  Just  east  of  town, 

RXCXTR&ENT  CaiSES 

The  college  has  been  plagued  with  recur- 
rent crises  ever  since.  In  1965,  Its  600  first 
studants  found  the  contractors  stUl  at  work 
on  the  first  buildings. 
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Beyond  the  over-optlmlstlc  planning  and 
occasional  lapses  in  Internal  management, 
the  Increasingly  tight  national  money  mar- 
ket has  also  played  a  role  in  Mldwestern's 
financial  woes. 

"If  things  had  been  normal,"  Insists  Chair- 
man Thurman  C.  Aarestad  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  "It  would  surely  have  worked  out. 
We're  a  victim  of  circumstance." 

The  college's  policymakers  and  supporters 
today  have  all  but  forgotten  the  rosy  vision 
of  "Doc  Bob"  Roberts.  They  Just  want  to 
keep  Midwestern  afloat.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  a  standing  offer  to  sell  It  to  the 
state,  but  the  Iowa  Board  of  Regents  is  In- 
different so  far. 

Midwestern  Is  surviving  at  the  moment  on 
the  patience  of  most  short-term  creditors, 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  associated  with  it, 
and  a  stubborn  will  to  live. 

Its  physical  growth  has  stopped  at  the  ad- 
ministration-classroom building,  three 
dorms  (one  threatened  with  receivership),  a 
hotel,  four  surplus  Quonset  huts  from  the 
-Agriculture  Department  and  some  weedy 
playing  fields. 

LIMITED     LIBRARY 

Its  Ubrary  holds  less  than  15,000  volumes 
causing  some  students  to  travel  as  far  as 
Omaha,  Ames  and  Des  Moines  in  quest  of 
reference  books. 

The  slim  library  and  lack  of  long-term, 
stable  financing  are  among  the  reasons  that 
Midwestern  remains  a  long  way  from  formal 
accreditation.  Lacking  that.  It  attracts  Uttle 
attention  from  large  private  foundations 
that  might  supply  funds  and  has  a  harder 
time  luring  students. 

"This  is  the  dog  chasing  its  tall  type  of 
thing,"  says  Edwin  Coen,  former  high  school 
principal  and  county  school  superintendent 
who  has  taken  over  as  the  college's  presi- 
dent. 

Midwestern  is  technically  eligible  for  fed- 
eral aid  and  receives  Its  share  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  work-study  funds 
for  Its  students.  But  It  cannot  scrape  up  the 
local  matching  money  for  other  federal  aid. 

According  to  James  R.  Lodwick,  trustee  In 
charge  of  fund-raising,  the  coUege  needs  a 
minimum  of  about  8100,000  In  cash  to 
weather  the  present  short-run  crisis. 

Lodwick  reported  about  842,000  has  been 
actuaUy  collected  so  far,  with  an  additional 
846,401  In  sight  coimtlng  faculty  salary 
donations,  some  federal  student  aid  money 
and  various  other  prospects. 

Roughly  half  the  faculty  Is  willing  to 
work  without  pay  during  the  summer  se- 
mester if  necessary.  But  a  number  of  fac- 
ulty members,  fearing  the  worst  for  next 
fall,  have  begun  shopping  around  for  other 
employment. 

At  least  one  other  school  that  followed  the 
Parsons  example,  John  P.  Kennedy  CoUege 
In  Wahoo,  Neb.,  is  also  on  the  fiscal  brink. 
Lea  CoUege  In  Minnesota  is  struggling.  Par- 
sons itself,  accreditation  restored  this  spring, 
Is  on  a  more  soUd  footing,  although  enroll- 
ment Is  down  around  1 300. 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram, 

Apr.  21,  1970] 

Pbivatb  Educators  Warn  of  State  College 

Monopoly 

AusTiK. — The  State  of  Texas  Is  heading 
down  a  road  that  by  1980  wlU  produce  a  state 
monopoly  on  higher  education  and  com- 
pletely eliminate  private  Institutions,  John 
D.  Moseley,  president  of  Austin  CoUege  at 
Sherman,  said  Monday. 

Moseley  told  the  CoUege  Coordinating 
Board  the  state  will  have  to  take  action  soon 
to  preserve  a  "plurastlc"  system  of  private 
and  public  colleges  and  universities. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
for  private  colleges  and  unlversltlee  which 
compiled  a  report  outlining  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  enable  private  Institutions  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  state  schools. 
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Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Abner  Mc- 
Call,  president  of  Baylor  University. 

The  report  said  19  of  28  Independent  ac- 
credited senior  coUeges  and  universities  tn 
Texas  wlU  have  deficits  totaUng  an  estimated 
85  mlUlon  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year — 
a  100  per  cent  increase  in  number  of  institu- 
tions reporting  deficits  two  years  ago. 

During  the  same  two-year  span,  the  per- 
centage of  private  sector  enrollment  in  the 
state  has  declined,  whUe  the  cost  per  student 
has  Increased  11.5  per  cent. 

Gifts,  grants  and  Income  from  endovrment 
for  private  Institutions  have  declined,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  but  faculty  salaries  and 
other  educational  costs  are  on  the  increase. 

Among  the  committee's  recommendations 
were  the  following: 

Increased  tuition  In  state  Institutions  to 
help  close  the  "tuition  gap"  between  private 
institutions  (which  charge  an  average  of 
81,111  per  nine-month  session), 

A  state  tuition  equalization  grant  program 
to  enable  a  student  In  economic  need  to  at- 
tend the  coUege  of  his  choice. 

State  contracts  with  the  Independent  sec- 
tor of  higher  education  for  the  use  of  educa- 
tional programs,  facilities  and  services. 

A  coordinating  covmcU  comi>osed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  public  senior  and  Junior 
coUeges  and  Independent  institutions. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Moudy,  chancellor  of  TCU,  six)ke 
for  the  committee's  recommendations  and 
defined  the  problem  of  private  institutions  as 
one  of  pricing. 

"The  problem  Is  In  pricing  and  only  in 
pricing — not  In  our  lack  of  ability  to  offer 
quaUty  programs  or  our  attractiveness," 
Moudy  told  the  board.  "If  pubUc  and  private 
institutions  charged  the  same,  we'd  have  no 
problem." 

He  advocated  legislative  approval  of  higher 
tuition  In  state  Institutions  as  a  "step  to- 
ward solving  the  problem." 

(The  coordinating  board  later  approved 
recommendations  for  a  150  per  cent  tuition 
increase  for  state  residents  attending  public 
colleges  and  universities.) 

Moudy  also  said  a  plan  for  state  assist- 
ance— either  to  the  private  Institutions  or 
their  students — would  cost  the  state  less 
than  If  It  wra-e  to  pay  for  the  total  education 
of  students  now  in  private  Institutions. 

Board  chairman  Manuel  DeBusk  of  Dallas 
said  he  would  name  a  special  subcommittee 
to  study  the  committee's  proposals  and  to 
report  to  the  board  at  a  special  meeting  later. 

"I  personaUy  am  highly  In  favor  of  both 
the  pubUc  and  private  sector  in  higher  edu- 
cation," the  chairman  said.  "I  think  diversity 
is  good  for  this  state.  " 


THE  PRICE  RISE  PINCH 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  12,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
long  deplored  the  fact  that  price  rises  are 
hardest  on  the  low-income  members  of 
our  society.  They  have  less  to  spend,  and 
feel  the  pinch  more  than  more  affluent 
memt)ers  when  inflation  hits  us. 

But  now  the  well-known  financial 
writer,  Sylvia  Porter,  has  documented  for 
us  the  fact  that  prices  are  actually  rising 
faster  on  the  items  the  low-income  people 
buy  most  often — that  they,  in  efifect,  are 
in  double  economic  Jeopardy. 

Miss  Porter  points  out,  for  example, 
that  In  the  last  12  months  the  price  of 
hamburger  has  risen  proportionately 
much  faster  than  the  price  of  sirloin 
steak,  that  the  price  of  hot  dogs  are  up 
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more  percentage  points  than  the  price 
of  roast  beef. 

The  same  trend  has  been  evident 
everywhere  else,  she  says,  and  gives 
specifics.  The  price  rise  in  basics  has 
been  faster  than  the  price  rise  in  luxuries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Porter's  column  entitled  "Lower  Prices 
Rising  Fastest,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  May  25.  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Ebctensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  25,  1970] 

Lower  Prices  Rising  Fastest 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"SubsUtutlon"  always  has  been  a  key 
weapon  to  help  cut  the  cost  of  living — and 
since  this  inflation  spiral  took  off  in  1965  a 
policy  of  "substitution"  for  meats  and  other 
foods,  for  non-foods  and  services  wherever 
feasible,  has  been  widely  jwomoted. 

But  now.  Ironically  although  understand- 
able, adoption  of  this  policy  on  a  mass  scale 
Is  driving  up  the  prices  of  the  popular  sub- 
stitutions more  rapidly  than  the  original 
higher-priced  Items.  In  short,  as  InfiAtlonary 
price  Increases  drain  our  pocketbooks,  we 
have  fewer  and  fewer  ways  to  protect  our- 
selves. 

To  put  it  succinctly,  while  hamburger  Is  a 
fine  substitute  for  steak,  cheese  and  dried 
beans  are  scarcely  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
hamburger. 

When  the  prices  of  the  basics  in  foods, 
goods  and  services  climb  more  rapidly  than 
the  prices  of  luxuries,  the  danger  signals 
are  fiylng  very  high. 

To  Ulxistrate,  between  the  start  of  1968  and 
1970,  the  cost  of  hamburger  rose  11.9  per- 
cent— more  than  twice  the  5.8  percent  rise 
for  sirloin  steak.  The  average  price  of  a  pound 
of  hamburger  was  66c  according  to  latest 
official  nationwide  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics figures. 

Also  during  this  same  12-month  period,  the 
price  of  hot  dogs  rose  13.6  percent — nearly 
double  the  6.8  percent  rise  for  roast  beef.  At 
latest  official  report,  frankfurters  cost  an 
average  of  83c  a  potind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Several  times  during  1969  It  was  pointed 
out  how  big  a  bargain  ttirkey  was  and  how 
one  could  adapt  turkey  for  year-round  meals. 
Between  January  and  January,  though,  poul- 
try prices  rose  9.6  percent — with  the  key 
factor  behind  this  Increase  a  Jump  of  nearly 
14  percent  for  turkey.  The  BI£  now  r«pcHTB 
the  average  price  for  turkey  at  56*  per  pound. 

And  BO  it  has  gone:  Presh  and  frozen  flsh 
prices  rose  13.3  percent  from  January  to 
January;  pork,  another  tradltionaUy  lower 
cost  beef  substitute,  rose  17.2  percent  over- 
all; beef  liver  was  up  close  to  12  percent; 
Uverwurst  was  up  nearly  11  percent;  saus- 
age, 18;  bologna,  13;  eggs,  19  percent.  As  for 
bacon,  this  has  entered  the  category  of  gour- 
met, condiment  foods. 

This  Is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  trend  In 
the  previous  couple  of  years,  for  then,  you 
may  recaU,  the  big  Increases  were  for  slrlotn 
steaks,  roast  beef,  veal  cutlets.  And  it  was  to 
beat  these  increases  and  still  get  sufficient 
protein  from  high-priced  cuts  of  beef  to 
hamburgers  and  hot  dogs,  chicken  and  fish. 
And  the  same  trend  is  evident  elsewhere. 
Among  vegetables,  such  old  st&ndbys  as  car- 
rots, celery  and  tomatoes  aU  Increased  19  per- 
cent or  more. 

Among  home  ownership  costs,  prices  are 
rising  rapidly  for  such  necessities  as  repair 
of  fomacee  and  washing  machines,  replare- 
ment  of  sinks,  reshingUng  of  roofs. 

Among  transportation  costs,  public  transit 
fares  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
major  category.  And  tradltionaUy  bargain 
Inter-clty  bus  fares  a/e  cUmblng  at  a  rate 
nearly  four  times  that  of  new  car  prices. 
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Amnng  personal  care  items,  prices  for 
do-it-yourself  home  permanent  refllla  are 
Increasing  faster  than  prices  of  cold  waves 
performed  at  •  je  hairdreeeer.  Among  women's 
apparel  costs,  casual  shoe  prices  are  rising 
faster  than  CTenlng  slippers.  Among  alco- 
holic beverages,  wine  prices  are  rising  four 
times  as  fast  as  whisky  prices.  Among  health 
coeU,  semi-private  hospital  room  rates  are 
rising  faster  than  private  room  rates. 

This  1969-70  period  Is  murderous:  Business 
recession,  a  stocS  market  crash,  climbing 
unemployment,  mounting  bankruptcies  and 
now  an  inflation  zeroing  in  on  the  basics. 

And  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  all  is  that  at 
the  heart  of  It  Is  a  war  which  everyone  says 
musit  be  ended  but  which  drags  on  and  on 
endlessly. 


STEPHENS  AMENDMENT  TO 
HH.  17548 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  to  increase  the  funding  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  from  the  $150 
million  requested  by  the  administration 
and  recommended  by  the  committee  to 
the  full  authorization  of  $500  million. 

Back  in  1965  Congress  passed  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
which  provided  for  Federal  assistance  to 
local  communities  to  Install  new  or  re- 
place dilapidated  sewage  and  water 
lines.  Five  years  later,  with  the  water 
rustier  and  the  waste  piling  up.  Congress 
has  appropriated  only  56  percent  of  the 
money  authorized  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  not  for  lack  of  applications  under 
the  law  that  we  have  failed  to  make 
money  available.  At  the  close  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  the  backlog  in 
applications  totaled  $4  billion.  Indeed, 
the  full  $500  mllUon  funding  we  are  dis- 
cussing todaiy  would  barely  cover  the 
current  backlog  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbem  Development.  It 
would  leav«  unfunded  an  estimated  $1 
billion  in  water  and  sewer  applications 
on  their  way  to  Washington  from  re- 
gional HUD  oCaces.  That  local  munici- 
palities have  managed  to  scrape  together 
$1.5  billion  in  matching  dollars  when 
revenue  is  in  such  short  supply  attests 
to  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  we  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  the  1965  law  because 
people  In  my  district  know  what  It  is 
like  to  turn  on  the  tap  and  get  a  glass  of 
water  that  looks  like  it  was  drawn  from 
the  gutter. 

The  city  of  Long  Beach  is  a  case  in 
point.  Well  water  In  Long  Beach  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  Iron  that  corrodes 
the  water  mains  linking  the  wells  to 
homes. 

During  the  50  years  since  they  were 
constructed,  the  treatment  plant  and 
most  of  the  connecting  pipes  have  de- 
teriorated so  badly  that  on  some  days 
a  glass  of  water  looks  more  Uke  a  glass 
of  cloudy  tea.  One  frequently  must 
choose  to  shower  vmder  a  fine  brown  mist 
or  not  bathe  at  all.  With  higher  water 
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consumption  in  the  summer  months,  the 
rate  of  corrosion  increases  and  the  water 
gets  darker  and  darker,  staining  the 
laundry  and  turning  the  stomsu^h. 

Medical  authorities  have  said  that  the 
iron  content  does  not  yet  pose  a  hazard 
to  health.  This  assurance  does  not  make 
brown  water  attractive,  either  to  drink  or 
to  wash  in.  It  is  not  even  much  of  an 
assurance  since  the  present  Iron  content 
is  acknowledged  to  be  double  the  maxi- 
mum standard  set  by  HUD.  What  does 
that  standard  mean  if  not  that  It  should 
not  be  ignored?  Are  residents  of  Long 
Beach  supposed  to  be  twice  as  resistant  to 
chemical  overdoses  as  residents  of  other 
commimlties? 

Furthermore,  the  continuing  corrosion 
threatens  the  community's  flrefightlng 
capacity,  because  the  iron  deposits  par- 
tially choke  off  the  city's  water  mains. 
Insurance  companies  have  taken  this 
danger  into  account,  and  Insurance  rates 
for  Long  Beach  residents  are  3  to  7  per- 
cent higher  as  a  result,  according  to  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Orga- 
nization. Lack  of  funds  to  renovate  this 
water  system  is  costing  Long  Beach  resi- 
dents an  additional  $20,000  to  $40,000  a 
year  in  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  all  of  us  talk  con- 
stantly about  the  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  life.  To  listen  to 
speeches  here,  environment  is  almost  as 
sacred  an  item  these  days  as  flag  and 
motherhood.  But  then,  when  the  roll  Is 
called  up  yonder,  there  are  plenty  of 
votes  to  subsidize  more  noise  from  an 
SST  and  not  enough  to  construct  decent 
water  and  sewage  facilities.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  protect  the  environment  or 
improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 

This  amendment  is  a  minimal  step,  and 
I  caimot  believe  there  are  Americans  so 
indifferent  to  the  health  of  their  fellow 
countrjrmen  that  they  would  begrudge 
our  taking  it. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  12.  1970 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  how  well  Informed 
so  many  of  our  citizens  are  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  Soviet  threat.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  letter  to  the  editor,  vsrrit- 
ten  by  Mr.  Joe  H.  Watson,  councilman. 
Ward  No.  1.  Batesburg,  S.C,  which  was 
published  in  the  Twin-City  News,  in 
Batesburg,  on  May  28, 1970. 

Mr.  Watson  presents  a  strong  case  In 
supporting  the  President's  action  In 
Cambodia.  Also,  his  facts  on  the  increase 
in  the  Soviet  buildup  of  strategic  weap- 
ons reveal  that  Mr.  Watson  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  our  national  security. 
I  commend  Mr.  Watson  for  his  astute- 
ness. Far  too  many  of  our  citizens  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  Soviet 
threat  that  Is  causing  the  upheaval  in 
the  free  world, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Watson's  letter  to  the  edi- 


tor be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the   Twin-City  News,  May  28,    1970] 
Stn»PORT  FOB  PaismENT's  Action  in  Vietnam 

Dear  Fellow  Citizen:  Our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
has  made  a  difficult  and  courageous  decision 
to  attack  and  destroy  North  Vietnamese 
bases  and  war  suppllee  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese border  Inside  Cambodia.  His  goals  are 
understandable,  particularly  to  military  men; 
(1)  to  shorten  the  war,  (2)  to  save  Ameri- 
can Uvea,  (3)  to  enable  his  Vletnamizatlon 
plan  to  carry  on  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
(4)  to  permit  self-determination  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  continue  to  fruition, 
and  (5)  minimize  the  prospects  of  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  as  the  strength  of  our  forces 
In  Vietnam  grows  less  during  his  previously 
announced   withdrawal    program. 

The  order  has  been  given,  American  mili- 
tary men  are  now  In  combat  carrying  out 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders,  and  some 
are  dying  In  order  that  a  larger  number  may 
Uve. 

At  home,  opponents  of  the  Administration, 
and  the  Peace-At-Any-Prlce  advocates,  and 
those  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
United  States  has  only  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  In  order  for  universal 
peace  to  exist  throughout  the  world,  are 
working  right  now  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
President  in  this  endeavor.  Many  well-mean- 
ing suppKirters  of  those  policies  seem  to  for- 
get the  additional  Jeopardy  to  which  such  ac- 
tions will  subject  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  told  some  veterans  and 
patriotic  organizations,  two  days  before  his 
talk  to  the  Nation,  that  the  action  he  was 
soon  to  order  was  imperative  If  we  were  to 
escape  the  probability  of  total  and  humiliat- 
ing defeat  in  Vietnam.  Information  from 
captured  enemy  documents,  prisoner  inter- 
rogation, aerial  reconnaissance  and  other  in- 
teUlgence  sources  available  to  him  had  con- 
vinced him  and  hia  military  advisors  that  our 
position  in  South  Vietnam  would  soon  be 
untenable,  the  Vletnamizatlon  program  de- 
stroyed, and  a  humiliating  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam almost  assured  unless  he  ordered  im- 
mediate and  iKwltive  action  to  destroy  the 
forces  and  massive  supplies  of  arms,  am- 
munition, food  and  equipment  which  bad 
been  stored  in  underground  shelters  In 
North  Vietnamese  "sanctuaries"  on  the 
Cambodian  side  of  the  border  along  the  great 
length  of  South  Vietnam.  These  stores  were, 
he  said,  sufficient  to  supply  several  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  for  six  months. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  had  no 
alternative;  to  do  nothing  would  almost  cer- 
tainly insure  the  loss  of  all  that  we  have 
been  fighting  for  in  support  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
principles  fw  which  more  than  40,000  Amer- 
ican men  have  died  in  this  war. 

The  voices  of  the  organized  minority  are 
stridently  raised  against  our  President's 
action,  giving  great  comfort  and  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  citizen  you  will  want 
to  add  your  support  to  those  of  us  who  have 
for  too  long  been  the  "Silent  Majority"  by 
upholding  our  Commander-in-Chief  in  hla 
resolve  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace, 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  this  nation,  fulfill 
its  commitments  to  Ite  alllee,  and  honor 
those  who  have  died  In  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  all  peoples. 

If  you  agree  with  the  view  point  I  have 
expressed,  I  urge  you  as  a  private  citizen  to 
take  immediate  and  positive  action  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  your  Senators  and 
Congressional  representatives  and  express 
your  support  of  the  President's  action. 

Write   a   letter   to   your  local   newspaper 
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editors  expressing  your  feelings  on  this  Issue 
and  request  that  he  print  your  letter. 

Request  the  Editor  of  your  local  news- 
paper and  other  news  media  to  print  or  pro- 
gram an  edltortal  setting  forth  pertinent 
and  important  facts  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent based  his  decision. 

Request  the  Program  Chairman  of  Civic 
and  Professional  organizations  to  which  you 
belong  to  obtain  an  Informed  speaker  who 
can  factually  explain  the  present  military 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  to  all 
of  your  members. 

Bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators at  all  levels.  Including  school  boards, 
college  trustees,  and  your  own  alma  mater. 

Talk  about  this  critical  situation  with  your 
civilian  friends  and  neighbors. 

On  28  April  1970  a  small  group  of  top  offl- 
ciaU  of  organizations  which  actively  support 
an  adequate  national  defense  for  the  United 
States  met  with  the  President  in  the  White 
House  Cabinet  room. 

The  President  talked  for  more  than  an 
hour  of  the  particular  problems  bearing  on 
otrr  national  security.  This  most  unusual,  tf 
not  unprecedented,  talk  to  a  group  of  mostly 
retired  military  and  naval  personnel,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  expressed  his  Ideas, 
were  positive  proof  of  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence our  Commander-in-Chief  places  in 
those  men  and  women  who  have  given  so 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  insure  the 
security  of  this  nation. 

The  President  commented  on  trends  which 
appear  fashionable  today,  the  viewing  of 
patriotism  with  scorn,  the  downgrading  of 
those  in  the  military  services,  and  the  efforts 
to  cut  back  on  our  national  defense.  He 
recognized,  as  do  many  military  men  and 
civilians,  that  military  forces  and  military 
spending  are  looked  upon  in  some  quarters 
as  Inherently  evil. 

He  recognized  the  high  motivee  behind 
many  of  those  who  wish  to  take  money  from 
the  defense  budget  in  order  to  modernize 
ghettos,  rebuild  cities  and  clean  our  polluted 
air  and  water.  The  President  believes  that 
there  must  be  major  improvement  in  those 
areas,  but  he  said  that  unless  this  country 
has  adequate  defenses,  there  may  be  no  en- 
vironment, at  all,  to  worry  about  in  the  years 
ahead.  Therefore,  he  feels  that  there  must 
be  proper  balance  between  the  required  se- 
curity needs  of  this  country  and  the  money 
spent  in  improving  those  areas  which  must 
be  Improved. 

I  had  thought  that  we  were  maintaining 
our  deterrent  capability  and  therefore  our 
security.  But  the  sobering,  even  startling 
developments  of  the  past  few  years  related 
by  the  President,  many  of  the  details  of 
which  have  been  released  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
is  now  very  close  to  the  point  where  its  citi- 
zens must  make  a  decision  whether  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  first  rate  world  power  or  be 
willing  to  settle  for  second  best. 

The  President  laid  the  greatest  srtress  on 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet's  attitude,  as  ex- 
pressed repeatedly.  Is  one  of  expansion, 
whereas  that  of  the  United  States  is  purely 
defensive. 

Pacts  which  I  have  learned  and  which  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  personal  attention  are : 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
United  States  had  an  overall  superiority  In 
ICBMs.  Now  the  Soviets  are  ahead  In  total 
numbers  and  greatly  ahead  In  explosive 
power. 

2.  In  the  older  category  of  multi-megaton 
ICBMs  such  as  the  Titan  and  comparable 
Soviet  missiles,  the  Soviets  in  1965  had  a 
better  than  4-1  advantage  and  they  still 
maintain  that  position. 

3.  In  1966  the  United  States  had  880  oper- 
ational Minutemen  missiles.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  nothing  comparable.  Today,  the 
Soviets  have  over  800  such  launcdiers  opera- 
tional and  a  projected  force  that  could  ex- 
ceed 1,000  within  the  next  two  years. 
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4.  In  IMS.  the  Soviets  had  no  operational 
launcher  for  its  large  SS-9  missile,  which  can 
carry  a  25  megaton  load.  Today  they  have  220 
operational  systems  and  60  or  more  under 
construction.  The  United  States  has  no 
counterpart  to  this  system. 

6.  The  Soviets  are  contlntUng  work  on 
their  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  deploy- 
ment in  the  Moeoow  area  and  presently  have 
a  total  of  64  launchers  In  place.  The  United 
States  has  none. 

6  Between  September  1,  1969  and  April 
20,  1970  the  Soviets  Installed  180  additional 
ICBM  sites;   the  U.S.  none. 

7.  In  the  past  years  the  Soviets  bxillt  8  new 
nuclear  missile  capability.  We  built  none. 
We  still  have  a  superiority  of  almost  2^  to 
1  m  nuclear  submarines  capable  of  deUverlng 
nuclear  warheads  from  the  sea,  but,  by  1976, 
the  Soviets  will  not  only  have  equaUed,  but 
at  the  present  rate  of  construction  will  have 
passed  our  sea-based  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bUlty.  ^ 

8.  In  1965,  neither  a  depressed  trajectory 
ICBM  nor  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System  existed  In  either  the  Soviet  or  U.8. 
Inventory.  Today,  the  Soviets  have  tested 
both  configurations  and  may  have  an  opera- 
tions version  ready  for  deployment.  The 
United  States  has  developed  nothing  oom- 
parabie  to  these  systems. 

9.  In  1965,  there  was  no  development  un- 
derway of  a  so-called  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System  (ULMS)  by  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the  United 
States  is  spending  relatively  small  sums  in 
research  and  development  of  such  a  system. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  testing  a  new,  long-range 
missile  for  possible  Naval  use. 

10.  In  1965,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
consisted  of  slightly  over  200  aircraft.  The 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  force  strength  was  about 
780.  Today,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
is  sUghtly  under  200;  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
strength  had  declined  to  about  550. 

These  were  sobering  statements;  In  fact 
startling  to  me  in  both  frankness  and  facts. 
At  one  time  figures  and  statements  such  as 
these  were  "Top  Secret."  This  new  policy  of 
the  present  Administration  of  disclosing  such 
facts  to  the  American  people  Is  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  commendation  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  It  may  be  possible  that  a  poten- 
tial enemy  will  gain  some  additional  knowl- 
edge, but  the  probability  is  that  these  facts 
are  known  to  his  intelligence  agencies  al- 
ready. They  should,  therefore,  properly  be 
known  by  all  Americans.  Only  if  each  citizen 
is  aware  of  the  threats  to  our  security  can  he 
support  with  confidence  a  defense  adequate 
to  guarantee  our  continuing  security. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  H.  Watson, 
Councilman,  Ward  No.  1. 

Batesbxtbg,  S.C. 


ARKANSAS  CITY,  KANS.,  JUNIOR 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  very 
active  In  public  affairs.  This  chapter,  the 
second  oldest  one  in  the  world,  is  located 
in  my  district. 

Recently  the  members  passed  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  President's  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  opposing  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

Because  this  flne  young  group  repre- 
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sente  the  thinking  of  many  young  people 
in  my  district.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
thoughts  of  this  Jaycee  chapter  with  my 
colleagues: 

Arkansas  City  JAYcnta,  Sscond  Oujest  Chap- 
ter IN  the  World,  Arkansas  Crry,  Kans. 
Whereas  the  Arkansas  City  Jaycees  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  pending  legisla- 
tion In  Washington  ooncemlng  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  role  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

And,  whereas  the  Arkansas  City  Jaycees  be- 
lieve that  government  should  be  of  laws 
rather  than  men;  and  whereas  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  does  limit  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Arkansas  City  Jaycees 
do  hereby  support  the   President  of   theae 
United    States    concerning    his    actions    in 
Southeast  Asia  and  do  also  support  the  Pres- 
ident's stand  that  when  American  lives  are 
being  endangered,  he  as  Commander  in  Chief 
must  have  the  power  to  protect  those  Amer- 
ican citizens  with  that  portion  of  our  mlU- 
tary  strength  as  is  deemed  necessary. 
Unanimously  adopted  May  27,  1970. 
W.  L.  Brown, 
President.  Arkanaaa  City  Jaycees. 


CAMP  PICKETT:  A  REAL  OEM 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  12,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Camp  Pickett:  A  Real 
Gem,"  published  in  the  Courier  Record, 
Blackstone,  Va.,  on  May  7.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Courier  Record,  May  7,  1970] 
Camp  Pickxtt:  A  Real  Gem 

Blackstone  town  council  and  a  few  visitors 
Monday  night  were  provided  a  real  treat  when 
Camp  Pickett's  commanding  officer.  Col. 
William  C.  McMullian,  gave  a  briefing  on 
what  would  be  going  on  at  the  post  in  the 
coming  months.  The  arrival  of  some  20,000 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  troops,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Colonel,  is  not  the  Im- 
portant thing,  although  the  potential  asset 
to  the  coDMntmlty  of  20,000  visitors  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  facts  presented  by 
Col.  McMulUan  painted  a  picture  of  Camp 
Pickett  which  should  be  seen  by  every  resi- 
dent of  this  area,  especially  every  business- 
man. As  Col.  McMullian  said.  Camp  Pickett 
Is  truly  a  pearl  in  our  midst 

The  great  worth  of  Camp  Pickett  to  this 
area  can  readUy  be  seen  In  its  $1,830,000 
civilian  payrou.  This  is  greater  than  any 
other  Industry,  actually  equal  to  about  two 
of  our  major  industries.  Add  to  this  the 
permanent  military  payroll  of  $1,392,000  an- 
nually, plus  another  $4,900,000  paid  to  re- 
serve troops  In  the  summer  and  you  should 
have  no  trouble  getting  the  picture.  Just 
how  beneficial  Camp  Pickett  is  to  our  econ- 
omy can  prob«U}ly  not  be  realized,  but  you 
can  be  sure  If  It  were  suddenly  taken  away 
the  results  would  be  catastrophic. 

What  Col.  McMullian  was  saying  Monday 
night  was  not  that  area  citizens  should  be 
thankful  for  Camp  Pickett  and  Its  payrolls 
but  that  local  bxislnessmen  should  be  trying 
harder  to  keep  more  of  the  money  in  this 
area,  if  not  also  trying  to  make  Plctett  a 
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more  polished  pearl  than  It  already  Is  He  waa 
saying  something  that  all  of  us  should  be 
more  aware  of,  that  Blackstone,  more  than 
other  communities.  Is  not  capitalizing  as  It 
should  on  Camp  Pickett.  He  was  telling  us 
that  the  great  bulk  of  almost  $5,000,000  is 
getting  out  of  this  area  with  hardly  a  dent 
because  the  cltlzen-soldlers  are  not  being 
concentrated  upon  as  the  real  potential  buy- 
ers that  they  are.  Did  you  know  that  last 
summer  the  demand  for  children's  toys  could 
not  be  met  by  exchanges  on  the  post?  Would 
you  believe  that  two-week  soldiers  actually 
look  for  things  to  take  home  to  their  fami- 
lies; not  Junk  but  items  for  the  household 
and  theu"  children?  Are  you  aware  that  many 
wives  follow  their  husbands  to  summer  camp 
and  they  oRer  a  potential  that  is  not  being 
explored  as  It  should? 

And  what  about  the  potential  of  Camp 
Pickett  as  a  recreation  spot?  Did  you  know 
that  24,000  s[jonsmen  used  the  post  last  year. 
Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  money 
hunters  and  anglers  spend?  With  this  In 
mind  do  you  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
have  a  fishing  or  hunting  contest  with  prizes 
given  away  for  the  largest  fish,  the  largest 
deer  head  or  perhaps  Just  a  drawing  with 
•."isltors  to  the  community  eligible  for  a  siz- 
able prize?  What  Is  Blackstone  doing  to  cause 
residents  of  other  areas,  other  states  to  visit 
here  and  enjoy  what  Camp  Pickett  has  to 
offer''  Very  little,  if  anything. 

Blackstone  and  the  surrounding  area  has 
benefited  greatly  because  of  Camp  Pickett 
and  bec«,use  men  like  Col.  McMulllan  have 
the  interest  to  make  the  post  what  It  Is  to- 
day. It  would  be  easier  for  the  commanding 
officer  and  his  staff  to  discourage  visitors  and 
let  the  p>ost  dry-up.  They  get  the  same  pay 
whether  It  has  50,000  visitors  a  year  or  500, 
This  Is  not  true,  however,  virtth  those  of  ua 
who  have  to  sell  goods  to  make  a  living. 

Hopefully  town  officials  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  with  the  help  of  all  business- 
men, will  begin  to  scratch  their  heads  and 
come  up  with  Ideas  to  make  Blackstone  a 
more  attractive  place  for  Pickett  visitors  to 
shop.  Possibly  there  are  goods  and  services 
which  wotild  be  attractive  to  the  summer 
visitors  which  could  be  provided.  Maybe  by 
realizing  that  we  need  to  shape  up  and  make 
a  better  presentation  to  our  military  visitors 
others  will  find  Blackstone  more  attractive. 
Soldiers,  the  professional,  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mer two-weekers,  are  mostly  like  you  and  me. 
They  put  their  pants  on  the  .same  way  every 
morning  and  they  have  families  and  homes 
too.  Chances  are  If  they  like  Blackstone  so 
will  others  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  community  could  be  unlimited. 

Thanks,  Colonel  McMulllan,  for  taking  th« 
time  and  Interest  to  make  some  very  impor- 
'.ant  points. 


INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OP  AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iowa 
State  Legislature  has  apHProved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  concerning  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  neither  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  nor  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  accord  re- 
gairding  prisoners,  despite  a  stem 
reminder  by  the  vice  president  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  1965. 
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House    Concvnaxtrc    Rbsoldtion    136, 
Statb  or  Iowa 

Whereas,  approximately  1,350  Atnerlcan 
servicemen,  including  four  lowans  who  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas,  twenty  to  thirty  lowans  who  are 
reported  missing  and  may  be  held  as  pris- 
oners in  North  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  refused  to  release  the  names  of  all 
the  prisoners  it  holds;  and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  American  prison- 
ers have  been  held  captive  for  as  long  as  five 
years;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  Oeneva  Convention  on 
June  28.  1957.  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  Convention  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1953.  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  acceded  to  the  Convention  on 
August  2,  1955;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  continuously  honored  the  requLrementa 
of  the  Oeneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas,  no  pretense  of  compliance  has 
been  advanced  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  National  Liberation  Front 
despite  the  reminder  to  do  so  on  June  11, 
1965,  by  M.  Jacques  Preymond,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Comimlttee  of  the 
Red  Cross;  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention require  that  every  prisoner  of  war  be 
enabled  to  write  to  his  family;  that  every 
prisoner  remain  In  communication  with  bis 
family  and  with  an  international  or  state  or- 
ganization which  has  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  pris- 
oner; that  every  prisoner  has  the  right  to 
receive  xx^ll  and  packages;  that  minimum 
humane  standards  of  detention,  hygiene,  diet, 
recreation,  and  employment  be  complied 
with;  that  the  detaining  power  accept  a  neu- 
tral party  to  the  conflict  or  a  respected  In- 
ternational organization,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  a 
protecting  power  for  the  prisoners;  that  seri- 
ously Injured  or  111  prisoners  be  repatriated 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  travel;  and  that 
the  detaining  power  provide  the  names  of 
the  prisoners  It  holds  to  families  as  well  as 
to  the  protecting  power,  or  the  Red  Cross, 
to  pass  on  to  their  country  of  origin;  Now 
therefore. 

Be  Is  resolved  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  urges  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  to  intercede  on  be- 
half of  the  American  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  by  insuring  that 
the  tenets  of  fair  and  humane  treatment,  as 
expressed  in  the  Genei-a  Convention  of  1949. 
are  complied  with  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front, 

B«  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  each  of 
the  124  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resenting the  124  member  nations,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

We,  William  H.  Harbor,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Slzty-tblrd  General  Assembly, 
Second  Session. 

WnxiAK  H.  Hakbos, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
RocES  W.  Jepsen, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  EAGLES- 
GRAND  SLAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
will  take  place  tonight  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  that  can  be  considered  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Four  brothers,  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Reich  of  Tracy, 
Calif,,  are  scheduled  to  receive  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Eagle  Award  at  the 
same  time.  No  one  in  the  National  Boy 
Scouts  Headquarters  can  recall  if  four 
brothers  received  this  coveted  and  high- 
est scouting  award  at  the  same  court  of 
honor.  In  a  special  court  of  honor  cere- 
mony, this  evening,  Ronald,  Harold, 
Gary,  and  David  Reich  will  receive  the 
Eagle  Award  and  until  there  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  this  cam  be  considered 
a  "first"  in  scouting  history. 

These  boys  deserve  all  the  accolades 
they  are  soon  to  receive.  However,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
with  me  and  others  who  have  had  Scouts 
in  the  family  that  their  mother  and 
father  made  substantial  contributions  to 
assist  the  boys  in  attaining  such  high 
rank  in  Scouting.  Roland  and  Arvella 
Reich  have  shared  the  successes  and 
disappointments  equally  with  their  sons 
and  have  a  long  history  of  work  in  the 
scouting  program. 

Truly  an  ail-American  Scouting  fam- 
ily, both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reich  have  long 
been  active  in  the  movement.  They 
started  out  In  the  Cub  program  with 
Mrs.  Reich  serving  as  den  mother.  Mr. 
Reich  later  served  as  scoutmaster  and 
presently  is  an  adviser  for  the  Order  of 
the  Arrow  Award.  It  is  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  that  I  ask  the  boys  to 
join  with  me  in  a  salute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Reich  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SiDeaker,  the  following  is  a  brief 
historical  synopsis  of  the  boys: 

Roland,  18  years  old,  came  up  from 
the  Cubs,  advancing  through  the  ranks, 
before  Joining  the  Boy  Scouts  in  August 
1955.  Later  as  a  first-class  Scout,  he 
earned  five  merit  badges  and  received  the 
rank  of  Star  in  September  1966.  He  was 
chosen  "Boy  Scout  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Mount  Oso  District,  receiving  a  medal 
and  trophy  for  this  honor.  Interested  in 
music,  he  played  comet  in  elementary 
school  and  high  school.  Active  In  4-H 
and  FFA,  his  projects  included  lamb, 
beef,  woodworking,  electricity,  and  nut 
tree  crops.  Roland  plans  to  attend  Cal- 
Poly  and  to  major  in  agriculture. 

Harold,  17  years  old,  has  an  impressive 
record  in  Scouting,  joined  in  the  band 
playing  the  French  hom,  and  spent  3 
years  In  4-H,  raising  animals.  Interested 
in  community  projects,  he  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Scout  leadership  confer- 
ence and  organized  the  planting  of  500 
trees  in  a  new  park  in  Tracy.  In  1967,  he 
received  the  Boy  Scout  of  the  Year  Award 
and  graduated  from  junior  high  school  as 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  high  school, 
he  has  been  active  in  siKtrts,  public 
speaking  and  the  marching  band.  Soon  to 
be  a  senior  and  already  elected  vice  pres- 
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ident  of  the  student  body,  Harold's  am- 
bition is  to  become  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

Gary,  16  years  old,  fast  completed  all 
the  ranks  of  Cubbing  as  soon  as  age 
would  permit.  Also  interested  in  music, 
he  started  early  in  his  elementary  school 
band.  Active  in  4-H.  his  projects  included 
lamb  raising,  cooking,  and  woodworking. 
He  has  participated  in  school  sports  and 
plays.  With  a  diligent  interest  in  com- 
munity service.  Gary,  as  patrol  leader, 
cleaned  several  miles  of  roadways  of 
trash  and  cans.  As  a  Star  Scout,  he  was 
tapped  out  at  a  camporee  as  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  the  Arrow.  He  served  as 
president  of  an  Explorer  Post,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Police  Cadets  Explorer 
Post  No.  504.  Still  an  active  member  of 
his  church,  Gary  will  work  with  the 
Tracy  Recreation  Department  and  plans 
to  become  a  police  officer. 

David.  15  years  old,  with  his  older 
brothers  as  teachers,  came  along  fast  to 
catch  up  with  them  for  tonight's  cere- 
mony. He  also  has  been  active  in  4-H.  His 
projects  have  been  cooking,  lamb  raising. 
and  hog  production.  He  wa^  in  advanced 
band  and  also  played  in  the  band  in 
elementary  school.  This  kept  him  busy, 
but  he  still  had  time  for  flag  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball.  He  was  soon 
ready  for  his  Star  rank  which  he  received 
in  1968.  Six  months  later  he  received  his 
Life  Scout  Award.  In  high  school,  he 
joined  the  marching  band  and  went  to 
work  after  school  for  his  brother,  Gary, 
so  that  Gary  could  go  out  for  football. 
This  was  a  sacrifice  on  David's  part  for 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  out  for 
football  also.  Instead  David  went  out  for 
basketball  and  track.  He  received  a 
fourth  place  medal  for  the  mile  run  and 
set  a  new  freshman  record.  David  has 
been  attending  church  and  Sunday 
school  regularly  and  is  planning  to  coach 
a  peewee  league  baseball  team  this  sum- 
mer with  his  brother. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  "STATE 
SCIENTIST  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACRtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  pride  in  pointing  out  that 
Leonard  D.  Pagnotto,  of  Taunton.  Mass., 
has  been  honored  for  his  contributions 
to  the  science  of  industrial  hygiene  by 
his  selection  as  the  Massachusetts  "State 
Scientist  of  the  Year." 

He  was  chosen  for  this  honor  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Scientists  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Pagnotto  is  chief  of  laboratory 
of  the  division  of  occupational  hygiene 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industries.  In  his  speciiJlzed 
work,  he  has  made  many  studies  of  in- 
dustrial health  hazards.  I  believe  that  the 
following  article  from  the  Taunton  Ga- 
zette will  make  clear  his  many  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  his  field 
and  with  professional  organizations. 

Mr.  Pagnotto,  I  think,  deserves  this 
high  award  as  a  distinguished  scientist 
and  an  outstanding  citizen  of  my  dis- 
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trict.  I  congratulate  him,  and  am  pleased 
to  insert  the  following  article: 

Pagnotto  "Scientist  of  the  Yeab" 

Leonard  D.  Pagnotto  of  22  Whlttenton  St,, 
has  been  named  "State  Scientist  of  the  Year" 
It  was  announced  today  by  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Scientists  Association.  The  award 
was  made  In  honor  of  his  contributions  to 
the  science  of  Industrial  hygiene. 

Pagnotto  is  chief  of  laboratory  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Hygiene,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries;  past 
president  of  the  New  England  section  of  the 
American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association, 
chairman  of  the  American  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Association  Biochemical  Assays  Com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  Analytical 
Methods  Committee  of  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Governmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts. 

He  has  had  over  20  papers  relating  to  In- 
dustrial exposures  of  workers  to  toxic  cheml- 
ical  substances  published  In  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  has  co-authored  a  chapter  on  In- 
dustrial health  hazards  for  a  book  on  indus- 
trial chemistry  soon  to  be  released  by  Inter- 
science  Publishing  Co. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Irene  Lacerte 
and  has  two  daughters,  Janet  and  Cynthia, 
who  attend  the  ImmacvUate  Conception 
School. 
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VIETNAM 


INTERNATIONAL       LABOR       ORGA- 
NIZATION  CONFERENCE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  several  occasions  during  re- 
cent years  it  has  been  my  great  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  congressional 
advisory  group  to  the  U.S.  delegates  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
Conferences  in  Geneva.  We  have  subse- 
quently held  hearings  and  issued  re- 
ports to  the  House  summarizing  the  work 
of  these  important  international  confer- 
ences. The  most  recent  such  hearings  was 
held  last  month  by  our  task  force  on  the 
International  Labor  Organization  of  t±ie 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  review- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  53d  ILO 
Conference,  attended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara^  and  myself 
from  the  majority  side  and  by  the  two 
gentlemen  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  AsHBROOK>  from  the  minority  side. 

This  year's  conference  of  the  ILO  will 
be  particularly  important  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  After  22  years  of 
distinguished  service,  Mr.  David  Morse — 
the  ILO  Executive  Director — has  just  re- 
signed and  a  successor  is  being  chosen. 
Much  important  work  is  on  the  confer- 
ence agenda,  dealing  with  working  con- 
ditions and  standards,  employment  pro- 
grams, and  other  issues  affecting  the 
welfare  of  many  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  legis- 
lative schedule  for  this  month  is  such 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
serve  this  year  as  one  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers in  our  delegation  to  Geneva.  I  do, 
however,  strongly  feel  that  we  should  be 
represented  at  this  important  upcoming 
conference.  I  appreciate  the  timely  ac- 
tion by  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
leadership  in  presenting  this  resolution 
today. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAI,IFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  opponents  of  our  Nation's 
military  involvment  in  Vietnam,  I  strong- 
ly objected  to  the  President's  unilateral 
decision  to  send  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  neutralist  Cambodia. 

So  I  was  encouraged  to  read  this  week 
a  very  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  June 
7  Los  Angeles  Times  supporting  early 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

The  editorial  represents  a  significant 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  concluding : 

The  Times  believes  the  United  States  has 
dlschsirged  all  the  responsibilities  it  has  In 
Vietnam.  The  Times  believes  this  nation 
has — bravely  and  honorably — done  every- 
thing, and  more,  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  it.  .  .  .  Short  of  permanent 
occupation,  there  is  no  more  America  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  for  Vietnam. 

The  Times  then  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  "publicly  set  a  deaidline  for  re- 
moving not  only  the  remaining  combat 
troops  but  all  American  forces,  combat 
and  support,  according  to  a  swift  and 
orderly  schedule. 

They  continued : 

Let  him  begin  to  hasten  the  removal  of 
combat  troops  this  summer.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  bring  about  a  total  and  orderly 
withdrawal  In  the  next  year  and  a  viti^  at 
the  longest. 

The  full  text  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  follows: 

Get  Om  of  Vietnam  Now 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  leave  Vietnam,  to  leave  It  swiftly,  wholly, 
and  without  equivocation. 

The  President  still  has  In  bis  hands  the 
opportunity  to  effect  such  an  exit.  He  should 
seize  the  chance  now  as  it  presents  Itself,  for 
it  may  not  come  so  readily  again. 

That  the  war  must  be  ended,  all  are  agreed 
That,  as  the  President  said  last  week,  "peace 
Is  the  goal  that  unites  us,"  all  eire  also 
agreed. 

Long  ago,  when  we  began  to  help  the  antl- 
Communlst  Vietnamese  against  the  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese,  It  seemed  a  worthwhile  thing 
to  do.  It  seemed  cheap,  first  In  dollars,  then 
In  men.  No  need  now  to  trace  the  melancholy 
history  of  how,  bit  by  bit,  decision  by  deci- 
sion. It  became  extravagantly  expensive  of 
money,  of  human  lives,  of  the  tranquillity  of 
this  country,  of  our  reputation  abroad.  ^ 

The  President  said  recently  he  would  not 
have  this  nation  become  a  "pitiful  helpless 
giant"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
entirely  pitiful,  and  not  yet  helpless.  But  we 
are  like  a  giant  lunging  about  with  one  foot 
In  a  trap,  a  spectacle  that  is  disconcerting  to 
our  friends  and  comforting  to  our  enemies. 

NOT   THE    center   RING 

Our  great  adversary  is  now,  and  will  re- 
main, the  Soviet  Union. 

All  questions  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  subordinate  to  the  central  one,  which  Is 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  between  the  two 
super-powers.  We  shaU  be  engaged  against 
the  Communist  world  one  way  or  another 
all  our  lives;  but  In  Southeast  Asia  we  are 
engaged  on  the  periphery  of  that  world  In 
a  battle  obscured  by  the  elements  of  civil 
war  and  Vietnamese  nationalism. 
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Our  response  ought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  challenge:  as  It  was  over  Berlin.  In 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  as  it  may  yet  have 
to  be  m  the  Middle  East.  But  we  have  so 
overresponded  In  Indochina  that  it  may  be 
harder  for  us  to  respond  as  we  ought  should 
a  greater  and  more  direct  challenge  arise. 

No  need  now  either  to  delineate  at  length 
the  consequences  In  our  own  country  of  the 
Indochina  war: 

The  war  Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  strife  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  yet  It  has  in- 
flamed that  strife. 

The  war  Is  not  the  cause  of  conflict  be- 
tween the'  races,  but  It  has  made  that  con- 
flict more  bitter. 

The  war  Is  not  the  only  reason  for  our 
present  economic  distress,  but  It  has  ren- 
dered that  distress  harder  to  treat. 

The  war  alone  did  not  create  the  Illness 
afflicting  our  public  and  private  Institutions, 
but  It  has  brought  that  Illness  to  the  crisis 
point. 

Llfce  a  small  wound  the  war  has  festered 
until  Its  Infection  has  appeared  In  every 
organ  of  this  Republic.  Its  ache  Is  felt  In 
every  limb:  Its  pain  clouds  the  national 
Judgment.  The  country  Is  losing  heart. 

"Peace,"  therefore,  "is  the  goal  that  unites 
us." 

As  the  President  said,  oizr  national  debate 
Is  not  about  the  goal  of  peace,  but  about  "the 
best  means"  to  achieve  It. 

JOB    CAIf    BX    BXTTBt    DOITX 

The  President  has  better  means  at  hand 
than  he  Is  using. 

He  has  promised  a  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  troops — another  150.000  by  next  May 
1 — but  the  withdrawal  In  these  summer 
months  has  been  reduced  and  after  the  150.- 
000  leave  there  will  still  be  284,000  troops  left 
in  Vietnam.  If  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  private  sched- 
tUe  for  their  withdrawal  he  has  not  revealed 
It. 

He  has  declared  that  his  goal  Is  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam. 
but  by  maXlng  open-ended  thre&ts  of  coun- 
ter-action should  the  enemy  attack,  he  has 
made  It  necessary  to  make  good  on  those 
threats.  Thus  he  has  given  to  the  enemy  a 
large  measvire  of  decision  over  our  own  rate 
of  withdrawal. 

By  the  President's  move  into  Cambodl», 
and  by  his  encourEigement  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Thai  operations  there  after  we  leave,  he 
has  entwined  American  prestige  with  the 
fate  of  that  unhappy  but  unimportant  little 
country. 

In  declaring  that  the  credibility  of  Ameri- 
can promises  elsewhere  In  the  world  hangs 
on  our  achieving  "a  Just  peace"  In  Vietnam, 
he  Is  making  it  harder  for  us  to  make  with 
credibility  those  compromises  which  every- 
one. Including  the  Administration,  believes 
win  eventually  have  to  be  made. 

The  President,  in  sum.  Is  pursuing,  for 
reasons  which  of  course  he  deems  excellent, 
an  ambiguous  and  contradictory  policy — a 
policy  of  which  the  stated  purpose  Is  to  leave 
Indochina,  but  In  which  It  Is  Implied  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  stay  In  Indochina. 

The  Times  believes  the  United  States  has 
discharged  all  the  responsibilities  It  has  in 
Vietnam.  The  Times  believes  this  nation 
has — bravely  and  honorably^-done  every- 
thing, and  more,  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  it. 

American  men  prevented  Communist 
forces  from  preclpitantly  seizing  South  Viet- 
nam. American  men,  at  an  enormous  cost 
In  lives,  have  secured  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  Im- 
provement of  their  army  and  consolidation 
of  their  country  and  government.  Short  of 
permanent  occupation,  there  Is  no  more 
America  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do 
for  Vietnam. 

The  President  said  last  week  that  the  Cam- 
bodian venture  "eliminated  an  immediate 
danger   to    the   security   of   the   remaining 
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American  troops"  and  "won  precious  time" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

This,  then.  Is  the  opportunity  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  accelerate  the  withdrawal. 

THX   TIMX    IS    NOW 

Let  him  now  publicly  set  a  deadline  for 
removing  not  only  the  remaining  combat 
troops  but  all  American  forces,  combat  and 
support,  according  to  a  swift  and  orderly 
schedule.  Let  him  begin  to  hasten  the  re- 
moval of  combat  troops  this  summer.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  total 
and  orderly  withdrawal  in  the  next  year 
and  a  half  at  the  longest. 

Such  a  program  of  withdrawal  would  of 
course  be  hazardous.  But  it  would  be  much 
less  hazardous  than  the  policy  the  President 
Is  presently  pursuing. 

The  South  Vietnamese  would  be  firmly  on 
notice  that  their  future  Is  where  It  belongs 
— In  their  hands.  The  United  States  could 
continue  to  support  them  with  arms  and 
money,  should  they  choose  to  keep  on  seek- 
ing a  military  solution;  more  likely  they 
would  feel  Impelled  to  put  their  own  politi- 
cal house  In  order  pending  that  day  when 
they  will  come  to  the  political  compromise 
that  is  the  inevitable  outcome  in  Indochina. 

American  troops  would  be  in  some  dan- 
ger, but  they  are  certainly  In  some  danger 
now,  and  the  faster  they  leave,  the  sooner 
they  will  be  In  no  danger  at  all. 

IMHZOIATK  DEPABTURS 

We  shall  not  argue,  as  some  do.  that  rapid 
American  withdrawal  would  Induce  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  negotiate;  but  It  Is  certain 
they  are  not  inclined  to  negotiate  now.  On 
the  contrary,  the  longer  we  stay  In  Vietnam 
the  more  Inclined  the  North  Vietnamese  wUl 
be  not  to  negotiate,  and  the  readier  they  may 
be  to  mount  attacks  on  our  forces  In  hope 
of  pushing  us  out. 

Let  the  President,  therefore,  renxove  all 
foreign  and  domestic  doubts  about  our  In- 
tentions by  announcing  a  speedy  departure 
from  Vietnam. 

The  President  said  last  week  he  was  deter- 
mined to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  would 
"promote  peace  rather  than  conflict  through- 
out the  world. . .  and  bring  an  era  of  recon- 
ciliation to  oxir  people — and  not  a  period  of 
furious  recrimination." 

The  Times  believes  that  the  program  of 
withdrawal  we  sviggest  would  bring  about  the 
kind  of  peace  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of.  The  pol- 
icy suggested  here  would  hasten  the  end  of 
one  war  and  put  the  United  States  on  a  bet- 
ter footing  to  prevent  other  more  dangerous 
conflicts. 

The  policy  suggested  here  would  certainly 
be  met  with  recrimination  from  some  in  this 
country.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  this  pol- 
icy would  be  thankfully  approved  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  as  an  honor- 
able conclusion  to  this  terribly  long  war. 


CONGRESS.     THE     DISTRICT,     AND 
MONEY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


or   MINNesOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  June  7, 
1970.  discussing  the  question  of  Congress, 
the  District,  and  money. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  much  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  editorial,  I  do 
find  listed  therein  certain  statements  and 
statistics  which  the  Post  captions  as 
"facts"  and  which  should  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia  but  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well. 

The  editorial  states  that  in  the  Post's 
opinion  the  burden  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  residents  from  major  taxes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  about  aver- 
age when  compared  with  other  major 
cities.  The  Post  editorial  also  concludes 
that  the  charge  that  Congress  is  "stingy" 
with  money  for  the  District  is  no  longer 
trae.  It  is  particularly  Interesting  to  not* 
that  the  editorial  states  that  the  charges 
against  Representative  Natcher  of 
"starving  the  District  financially"  do  not 
square  with  the  facts.  I  trust  that  what 
the  Post  means  is  that  Representative 
Natcher  has  at  all  times  attempted  to  be 
fiscally  responsible  in  his  dealings  re- 
garding District  appropriations. 

There  are  several  other  matters  dis- 
cussed in  the  Post  editorial  relating  to 
District  spending,  District  welfare  costs, 
and  the  amount  spent  on  District  schools 
in  recent  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
for  Instance,  that  the  editorial  states: 

In  Fiscal  1969,  the  District  spent  more  per 
pupU  on  operating  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  than  did  13  of  the  other  16 
dtlee  In  the  500,000  to  1,000,000  population 
group. 

In  recent  years,  the  revenue  hearings 
and  consideration  of  the  revenue  bills 
proposed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  have  been  given  serious  and 
prolonged  consideration  by  the  House 
District  Committee.  The  members  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  determining 
exactly  what  the  needs  are  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  justifying  those 
needs  in  terms  of  revenue  authorizations. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  job  and  it  is  not 
one  which  can  be  completed  quickly  lest 
it  be  done  poorly  and  inadequately.  In 
my  opinion,  the  District  Committee  has 
been  fiscally  responsible  as  well  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  District  needs  in  con- 
ducting such  hearings  in  the  past. 

Recently,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees reached  agreement  on  the  police, 
firemen  and  teachers'  pay  bills.  This 
particular  conference  agreement  Is  an 
interesting  one  because  of  the  fiscally 
stable  features  It  contains.  It  appears 
that  the  conferees  have  provided  therein 
&n  authorized  Federal  payment  and  an 
increase  in  District  income  taxes  to  pro- 
vide nearly  all  the  funds  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  salary  increases.  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  fellow  conferees  on  the 
fiscally  sound  approach  they  demon- 
strated in  resolving  the  Issues  on  these 
bills.  While  It  may  not  be  the  usual  pro- 
cedure we  have  always  employed,  that  is, 
to  provide  adequate  revenue  provisions 
or  payment  authorizations  to  cover  the 
costs  of  bills,  it  is  certainly  a  financially 
sound  way  to  deal  ^^ith  such  measures.  It 
WM  perhaps  particularly  appropriate  in 
this  instance  since  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  1971  had 
already  passed  the  House  and  since  no 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  to  date  on 
any  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill  for 
the  forthcoming  year.  If  there  are  to  be 
such  revenue  hearings  and  a  revenue 
bill,  then  It  is  well  that  we  anticipate 
that  as  early  as  we  can. 

If  I  understand  the  ranking  minority' 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Davis, 
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correctly,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  held  the  door  open  for  an  ap- 
propriations increase  in  HJl.  17168  If, 
prior  to  the  time  the  conferees  have 
taken  final  action  on  that  bill,  additional 
revenue  measures  are  authorized  by  the 
House.  I  hope  that  before  final  action 
is  taken  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill,  this  House  wUl  have 
taken  action  to  authorize  additional 
revenue  for  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia  or 
an  Increase  in  the  Federal  pajTnent  if 
such  requests  can  be  adequately  sup- 
ported by  the  District  Government.  If  the 
District  can  make  such  a  siiowlng,  then 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  tills  body  to  give  it  the  additional 
funds.  I  gather  from  the  debate  on  H.R. 
17168  last  week  that  this  Is  the  general 
feeling,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommitttee,  but  most 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  House 
during  that  debate. 

I  also  hope  that  within  a  short  time 
this  body  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  my  little  Hoover  Com- 
mission bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  As  we  have 
taken  up  the  pay  bill  for  the  various  Dis- 
trict employees — teachers,  firemen,  and 
so  forth — and  considered  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  1971.  it 
generally  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
reminded  at  every  turn  that  what  we 
need  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to 
have  a  study  of  its  operations  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  that  would  report 
back  to  this  body  with  recommendations 
for  streamlining  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  recommenda- 
tions are  such  that.  If  adopted,  would 
save  money,  make  the  local  government 
more  responsible  to  its  resident  citizens, 
make  it  more  efQcient,  and  make  it  easier 
for  both  the  District  government  and 
the  Congress  to  determine  exactly  what 
the  needs  are  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  how  they  can  best  be  met  in  a 
way  that  is  beneficial  to  the  Congress, 
the  District  government,  the  local  resi- 
dents, and  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  helpful  to  the  Mayor 
who  Is  certainly  as  interested  as  any  of 
us  in  operating  and  maintaining  the  best 
city  government  in  the  Nation. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  Post  editorial 
at  thLs  point  in  my  remarks: 

Congress,  the  District — and  Money 

Every  year  about  this  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  goes  through  its  fan- 
dango with  Congress  about  taxes,  federal 
payments  and  appropriations.  This  year  the 
specifics  Involve  the  deficit  In  the  current 
budget  caused  by  a  congressional-enacted 
pay  Increase  and  the  city  proposals  for  a  new 
budget  of  e825  million,  an  Increased  federal 
payment,  and  increases  in  Income,  property 
and  gasoline  taxes.  As  usual,  the  arguments 
about  these  specifics  rest  on  a  series  of  broad 
assiunpttons — generally  summed  up  on  one 
side  by  the  oon<Huslon  that  the  District  taxes 
and  spends  too  much  and  on  the  other  by 
the  conclusion  tliat  Congress  starves  the 
District.  Some  of  these  assumptions  are 
valid  but  many  are  not.  So  perhaps  it  might 
clarify  the  arguments  over  the  specifics  a 
little  If  we  can  clear  out  some  of  the  false 
assumptions. 

TAXES 

Assumption. — Taxes  In  the  District  are 
terribly  high.  They  drive  residents  to  the 
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suburbs  and  they  repell  potential  residents 
from  other  cities. 

Facts. — In  major  taxes — inooaoie,  real  es- 
tate, and  sales — District  residents  generally 
pay  30  to  30  per  cent  leas  than  do  Mary- 
land suburban  residents  and  about  10  per 
cent  more  than  do  Virginia  subiu-ban  resi- 
dents. When  all  charges  for  government  serv- 
ices are  included — water,  sewer,  trash,  auto 
tags,  etc. — all  of  the  suburban  jurisdictions 
except  Arlington  are  more  expensive  than  the 
District  to  live  In.  As  far  as  other  cities  are 
concerned,  the  burden  on  residents  frcxn 
major  taxes  in  the  District  Is  about  average — 
substantially  less  than  that  In  siich  places 
as  New  York  City,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo and  Milwaukee  and  substantially  more 
than  such  places  as  Dallas,  Houston,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Assumption. — The  tax  on  real  estate  In  the 
District  Is  much  higher  than  It  Is  elsewhere. 

Facts. — Based  on  true  value,  the  property 
tax  In  the  District  averages  about  16  per 
cent  more  than  It  does  In  the  Virginia 
suburbs  and  15  to  30  per  cent  less  than  it 
does  In  the  Maryland  suburbs.  On  a  na- 
tional basis,  the  property  tax  here  Is  lower 
than  It  Is  In  15  of  the  20  other  cities  with 
a  population  over  500,000. 

FEDERAI,    CONTRIBtJTIONS 

Assumption. — Congress  has  been  so  stingy 
with  money  that  the  District  government  Is 
financially  starved. 

Facts. — This  was  true  a  few  years  ago  but 
it  no  longer  Is.  Since  1965,  the  money  avail- 
able to  the  District  has  skyrocketed  (Repre- 
sentative Natcher  hardly  deserves  his  repu- 
tation as  a  skinflint) .  Appropriations  have 
doubled  since  1964  and  tripled  since  1960. 
Including  grajits  from  various  federal  agen- 
cies, the  amount  of  money  available  to  the 
District  doubled  between  1966  and  1970. 

Assumption. — The  largess  of  the  federal 
goveriunent — In  raising  the  federal  payment 
from  $30  million  In  1963  to  $105  million  m 
1970  and  In  providing  other  grants  estimated 
to  total  about  $199  million  in  1971 — has  been 
overwhelming. 

Facts. — As  recently  as  1966,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  paying  a  greater  share  of  the 
local-state  government  bills  In  seven  states 
than  It  was  paying  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1968,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  federal  government  put  up 
35  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  by  the  Dis- 
trict government.  In  that  same  year,  the  fed- 
eral government  provided  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  money  spent  by  state  and  local 
governments  In  Alaska,  Arkansas.  Kentucky, 
New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Vermont.  West 
Virginia  and  Wyoming.  Some  of  that  money 
both  here  and  elsewhere  was  for  highways. 
But  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  present 
federal  payments  of  $105  million  Is  overly 
generous  in  terms  of  the  federal  interest  in 
thU  city. 

SPENDINO 

Assumption. — The  District  government 
spends  more  money  than  does  the  govern- 
ment of  any  city  of  comparable  size  in  the 
country. 

Facts. — That's  true.  Only  New  York  City, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  have  larger  local 
budgets.  However,  some  programs  paid  for 
by  the  city  here  are  financed  elsewhere  by 
the  states.  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  spends 
nothing  on  education  and  almost  nothing  on 
health  and  welfare  while  half  of  the  Dis- 
trict's money  goes  Into  those  three  areas.  Be- 
cause of  such  differences,  city  by  city  com- 
parisons are  meaningless,  unless  you  combine 
all  the  state-run  programs  Inside  a  city  with 
Its  local  budget.  In  fact,  more  money  Is  spent 
per  capita  by  non-federal  governments  In  six 
states — ^Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada, 
New  York  and  Wyoming — than  is  spent  per 
capital  In  the  District. 

Assumption. — Compared  to  other  cities,  the 
District's  welfare  costs  are  stupendous. 

Facts. — ^A  Census  Bureau  report  shows  that 
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eight  states  spend  more  per  capita  on  welfare 
than  does  the  District.  A  recent  survey  by  ths 
District  Government  shows  that  Baltimore, 
Boston  and  San  Francisco — cities  in  our  pop- 
ulation bracket — spend  more  money  and 
more  dollars  per  capita,  on  welfare  than  does 
the  District. 

Assumptions. — Compared  with  other 
places,  the  District  severely  shortchanges  Its 
public  school  system. 

Facts. — In  fiscal  1989,  the  District  spent 
more  per  pupil  In  operating  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  than  did  13  of  the  15 
other  cities  In  the  600,000  to  1,000,000  popula- 
tion group.  Similarly,  the  District  spent  more 
per  pupil  in  operating  costs  than  did  Prince 
George's  or  Fairfax  counties  and  about  94 
p)er  cent  of  that  spent  by  Montgomery 
County. 

When  you  cut  through  all  these  assump- 
tions, you  have  some  facts  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  specific  problems  now  facli^ 
Congress  and  the  city.  These  facts  lead  ux 
to  urge: 

That  the  City  Council  approve  promptly 
the  Increatse  In  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  asked  by  Mayor  Washington.  The  tax- 
payers can  afford  it,  the  city  needs  the  fimds 
and  prompt  action  would  be  an  earnest  to 
Congress. 

That  Congress  approve  the  Increases  In 
Income  and  gasoline  taxes  asked  by  the  city 
government.  These  will  not  place  the  city  out 
of  line  with  Its  suburbs  or  with  other  cities 
in  the  tax  burden  on  local  citizens. 

That  Congress  adopt  the  30  per  cent  fed- 
eral payment  formula  which  would  do  away 
with  the  barter  system  for  federal  aid  that 
distorts  the  city's  fiscal  situation  ecKSh  year. 

That  Congress  approve  the  increases  In  the 
local  budget  asked  by  the  city  government. 
De^ite  today's  level  of  government  spend- 
ing here,  particularly  In  the  schools,  the  city 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  make  up  for  the  years 
of  neglect  prior  to  1965;  catching  up  Is  ex- 
pensive. 

That  Congress  face  the  fact  that  It  has  an 
obligation  to  pay  for  the  retroactive  pay  In- 
creases It  Is  about  to  grant  and  rather  than 
try  to  shove  part  of  the  burden  of  Inflation 
back  on  a  city  which  doesnt  have  the  money 
and  can't  afford  to  divert  it  from  the  urgent 
needs. 

Beyond  this.  If  Congress  readily  wants  the 
District  government  to  economize — and  Its 
members  talk  about  that  every  year — It  must 
give  the  city  power  to  reorgacilze  and  to  con- 
trol its  own  administration.  The  waste  In  the 
city  budget  (and  there  is  waste)  cannot  be 
eliminated  as  long  as  a  19th  century  admin- 
istrative system  designed  to  give  individual 
congressmen  extraordinary  and  Inordinate 
power  over  our  affairs  blocks  any  effort  to 
eliminate  programs  that  are  no  longer  useful 
or  to  transfer  funds  from  less  urgent  to  m<M-e 
\irgent  progrtmis. 

To  put  It  very  mildly,  the  financial  situa- 
tion In  this  city  Is  not  good.  But,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  prc^>erty  tax.  It  is  a 
situation  that  Congress — and  only  Congress — 
can  Ux^rove. 


A  PETITION  BEFORE  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  TO  REQUIRE 
OPEN  DATING  OF  PACKAGED 
FOODS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Joined  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Democratic  Central  Committee  in 
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filing  a  petition  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  require  the  open  dating  of 
packaged  foods. 

The  petition  asks  the  PTC  to  require 
the  final  date  a  food  can  safely  be  kept 
on  a  grocer's  shelves  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  all  perishable  foods.  In  addition, 
it  also  requests  the  prohibiting  of  food 
repackaging  or  product  redating. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  now  has  58  cosponsors  which 
would  accomplish  much  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

The  petition  is  based  on  surveys  con- 
ducted by  my  staff  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Central  Committee  in  April  of 
this  year,  which  found  large  amounts  of 
State  u'od  being  sold  in  District  super- 
market*. Such  abuses,  unfortunately  are 
not  unique  to  the  District,  but  are  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

Food  coding  is  £in  unfair  and  deceptive 
practice,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
conceal  information  from  the  housewife. 
There  is  no  reason  to  require  consumers 
to  be  cryptographers  in  order  to  protect 
their  families  from  food  poisoning. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  paternalism  by 
which  businessmen  decree  that  the 
American  consumer  for  his  supposed  own 
benefit,  should  be  denied  information  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision. 

Favorable  action  on  this  petition  will 
give  the  newly  reorganized  FTC  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  it  Is,  in- 
deed, taking  Its  role  as  institutional  con- 
sumer advocate  seriously. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  petition  and  supporting 
exhibits : 

Phi  HON  tor  Rulemaking 

1.  Pursuant  to  Section  45  of  Title  15  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 1.12(a),  1.12(b).  and  1.3(a)  of  Title  16 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Consumer  Action  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  the  Com- 
mittee) and  Congressman  Leonard  Parbeteln 
ast.  that  the  Commission  adopt,  as  i>art  of 
Its  Rules  and  Regulations,  standards — 

(1)  To  require  all  stores  seUlng  groceries 
to  place  on  each  perishable  Item  either: 

(a)  A  clearly  marked  expiration  date  after 
which  the  item  should  not  be  sold,  or 

(b)  A  clearly  marked  packing  date  and  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  length  of  the 
shelf  life  of  the  item  from  the  pecking  date. 

(2)  To  forbid  repacking  of  any  perishable 
item  and  placing  on  it  a  new  expiration  or 
packing  date. 

The  need  for  such  a  rule  is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  results  of  studies  conducted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Committee  and 
by  the  staff  of  Congressman  Leonard  Parb- 
sieln,  copies  of  which  are  attached  as  Ex- 
hibits A  and  B.  respectively. 

2.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  supermarkets 
to  stamp  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  bread,  meats, 
euMl  other  perishable  goods  with  a  coding 
system,  generally  a  group  of  letters  or  num- 
bers. When  decoded,  the  group  represents  a 
date,  which  is  usually  either  the  packing 
date  of  the  pxroduct  oi  the  date  on  which  it 
shovUd.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  store  man- 
agement, be  removed  from  the  store  shelf. 

The  codes  are  extremely  varied  and  com- 
plex. Different  combinations  of  digits  and/or 
letters  are  used.  Each  supermarket  chain 
uses  a  different  method  for  coding,  and  codes 
are  generally  different  for  each  line  of  goods. 
As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  the  codes 
are  intelligible  only  to  store  personnel. 

The  studies  found  that  (a)  perishable  Items 
were   often    left    on   the    shelves    long   after 
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they  should  have  been  removed,  even  un- 
der the  sup>ermarket's  own  code:  >  (b)  the 
perishable  Items  are  sometimes  repacked, 
receded  with  a  new  date,  and  replaced  on 
the  shelves:  and  (c)  supermarkets  continue 
to  sell  perishable  goods,  particularly  meate, 
which  have  begun  to  discolor  and  go  bad. 
These  abuses  obviously  Involve  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  health  of  consumers. 

3.  The  use  of  a  coding  sjrstem,  rather  than 
a  uniform  intelligible  system  of  product  dat- 
ing. Is  a  deceptive  and  unfair  trade  practice 
under  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  since  it  prevents  the  housewife 
from  knowing  how  long  the  product  has  been 
on  the  shelf.  The  code  conceals  irtforma- 
tlon  from  the  housewife  which  she  needs  in 
order  to  make  intelligent  decisions  concern- 
ing the  product  she  buys.  The  Commission 
should  determine  that  the  concealment  of 
this  Information  Is  unfair. 

The  vise  of  a  dating  system  indicates 
that  supermarkets  recognize  the  need  for 
a  system  that  reveals  the  time  the  perish- 
able item  has  been  on  the  shelf.  However, 
the  coding  system  prevents  the  housewife 
from  knowing  whether  the  supermarket's 
own  standards  of  shelf  life  have  t)een  vio- 
lated. As  a  result,  the  company's  own  per- 
sonnel have  sole  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  standards  have  been  vio- 
lated. This  results  in  numerous  instances 
where  supermarkets  continue  to  sell  prod- 
ucts beyond  the  time  wher*  the  supermar- 
ket Itself  believes  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  sold  and  where  the  consumption  of  these 
products  may  endanger  the  health  of  the 
consumer.  An  intelligible  system  of  dating 
would  allow  housewives  to  police  the  dates 
established  by  the  supermarkets,  for  de- 
termining when  products  should  be  removed 
from  the  shelves,  and  to  report  such  viola- 
tions to  the  manager  or  simply  refuse  to 
buy  products  after  that  date.  The  Commis- 
sion should  determine  that  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts beyond  the  store's  own  standard  of  shelf 
life  Is  unfair  and  deceptive  and  should  re- 
quire an  Intelligible  system  of  product  dat- 
ing to  end  such  abuses. 

The  health  of  consumers  may  be  endan- 
gered not  only  by  the  violation  of  the  store's 
own  standard  of  shelf  life  but  by  the  use 
of  unreasonably  lax  standards  by  the  mar- 
kets. The  housewife  is  entitled  to  have  rea- 
sonable shelf-life  standards  for  perishable 
products  established  by  the  Commission,  or 
otherwise  to  have  markets  prohibited  from 
using  unreasonable  shelf-life  standards. 
However,  in  no  event  should  adherence  to 
established  shelf-life  standards  or  use  of 
uncoded  dating  be  a  defense  to  the  sale 
by  a  market  of  unfit  or  unsafe  food. 

4.  The  practice  of  repacking  and  redating 
coded  items  so  that  they  are  marked  with 
a  coded  date  that  Indicates  a  product  life 
longer  than  that  introduced  by  the  market 
is  misleading  even  to  a  person  who  has 
deciphered  the  code  or  a  store  employee 
who  is  told  the  code.  This  amounts  to  a 
gpeclflc  false  representation  as  to  when  the 
product  should  no  longer  be  sold.  We  sub- 
mit that  this  practice  Is  a  clearly  deceptive 
practice  under  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

6.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  coding  erystem 
Is  to  c»nceal  Information  from  the  house- 
wife. An  intelligible  system  of  coding  would 
place  no  additional  burden  on  supermar- 
kets since  they  already  have  placed  dates 
on  perishable  goods  In  the  form  of  a  code. 
Indeed,  some  states  now  require  that  the 
shelf  date  be  placed  on  certain  perishable 
Items,  and  we  are  Informed  that  many  Amer- 
ican srupermarket  chains  now  place  Intelli- 
gible dates  on  ;>erlshable  goods  sold  in  their 
European  stores.  We  know  of  no  informa- 
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>  In  a  visit  to  one  of  the  stores  after  the 
date  of  the  original  survey,  all  the  bologna 
had  "pull  dates"  which  had  expired,  some 
almost  a  month  previously. 


tlon  that  these  practices  placed  any  undue 
burden  on  the  supermarkets. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that.  If  housewives 
are  given  this  information,  prices  will  rise 
because  they  will  only  buy  the  most  recent 
items  and  leave  the  others  to  spwU.  How- 
ever, stores  can  overcome  this  possible  prob- 
lem by  better  Inventory  practices  which  re- 
sult In  goods  being  sold  more  quickly  after 
they  are  put  on  the  shelf  and  by  not  mix- 
ing goods  of  significantly  different  ages  on 
the  same  shelf.  When  some  goods  are  not 
sold  promptly,  they  can  and  should  be  re- 
duced in  price  to  allow  housewives  to  de- 
cide whether  they  are  willing  to  purchase 
slightly  older  but  still  fresh  goods  at  lower 
prices. 

6.  In  any  event,  the  housewife  Is  en- 
titled to  all  the  Information  necessary  to 
make  her  own  decision.  It  Is  time  to  end 
the  paternalism  by  which  businessmen  de- 
cide that  the  American  consumer,  for  his 
supposed  own  benefit,  should  be  denied  In- 
formation to  make  an  intelligent  decision. 
Just  as  we  have  had  Truth-in-Lendlng  and 
Truth-ln-Packaging,  it  Is  time  for  Truth- 
In-Datlng. 

We  believe  that  the  Conunlssion  has  the 
reBponslblUty  to  take  action  to  afford  better 
protection  to  the  consumer  and  to  help 
Insure  that  the  products  he  purchases  are 
fit  for  consumption.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread abuses  which  exist,  Including  serious 
danger  to  the  health  of  consumers  and 
the  refusal  of  supermarket  chains  to  take 
action,  we  believe  that  the  Commission 
shovild  act  Immediately  and  expedite  con- 
sideration of  this  petition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

District     of     Columbia     Democratic 
CE>rrRAL  Committee, 

Congressman  Leonard  Farbstein, 

Arthur  E.  Strout. 

Statement  or  Democratic  Consumer  Action 
Committee  of  the  District  Democratic 
Central  CoMMrrrEE,  April  8.  1970 
The  Democratic  Consumer  Action  Commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Democratic 
Central  Committee  was  established  in  re- 
sponse to  the  widespread  recognition  that 
consumers  are  often  victimized  and  even  de- 
frauded. The  Committee  will  investigate  and 
expose  consumer  abuses  and  propose  specific 
programs  whereby  the  federal  and  District 
governments  can  remedy  these  serious  prob- 
lems. Today,  the  Committee  announces  the 
results  of  Its  first  investtgation— the  deliber- 
ate effort  of  supermarkets  to  conceal  from 
housewives  the  date  when  their  perishable 
products  should  be  taken  off  the  super- 
market shelves. 

The  Committee  received  numerous  com- 
plaints that  supermarkets  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  often  sell  "out  of  date"  foods  at 
regular  retail  prices.  Preliminary  investiga- 
tion showed  that  each  perishable  packaged 
food  is  stamped  with  a  code,  signifying  either 
the  date  the  item  was  packaged  or  the  date 
after  which  the  item  should  not  be  sold.  If 
a  manufacturer  uses  a  "packing"  date  code, 
the  store  manager  is  also  advised  of  the  "shelf 
life"  of  the  product.  In  either  event,  these 
codes  advise  the  store  personnel  of  the  date 
after  which  those  items  should  be  removed 
from  the  shelf. 

The  Committee  conducted  a  limited  survey 
on  Tuesday,  March  31,  Thursday,  April  2, 
and  Monday,  April  6,  to  determine  whether 
the  supermarkets  comply  with  their  own 
codes.  A  representative  number  of  each  of 
the  three  largest  food  chains  serving  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  surveyed — Safeway 
(12),  Giant  (3),  A  &  P  (3).  The  individual 
stores  selected  were  located  In  various  parts 
of  the  city,  from  predominantly  white  North- 
west to  all  black  Anacostia.  The  survey  was 
conducted  by  12  two-person  teams,  most  of 
whom  were  housewives.  Each  team  was  pro- 
■vided  with  a  survey  sheet  describing  the 
several  Items  to  be  examined,  the  probable 
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types  of  codes,  and  a  code  sheet  on  which 
to  record  their  findings.  Ten  product  lines 
were  surveyed,  and  except  for  one  national 
brand  of  sausage,  each  product  line  waa  the 
store's  own  brand.  These  Included  milk,  eggs, 
cottage  cheese,  ground  beef,  pork  chops, 
chicken,  bologna,  hot  dogs,  and  bread.  When 
the  survey  was  completed,  each  team  was 
Instructed  to  identify  itself  to  the  store 
manager  (or  other  appropriate  jjersonnel) 
and  ask  ^\n\  for  an  explanation  of  the  codes. 

THE  CODES 

An  Inspection  of  almost  any  of  the  subject 
Items  reveals  several  combinations  of  digits 
and/or  letters,  sometimes  reflecting  not  only 
the  "pull"  date  or  the  "packing"  date,  but 
also  the  Identity  of  the  employee  who  packed 
the  item.  Thus,  It  was  Impwrtant  first  to 
distinguish  the  "code"  from  all  other  symbols 
on  the  Item  and  then  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  was  meant.  This  was  done  by  Inter- 
views with  store  personnel  which  produced 
the  following  results : 

SAFEWAY 


Examples  of 

Item 

codes  found 

Interpretation 

Milk 

406 

.  4th  month  6th  day;  April  6 
pull  date. 

Eggs 

^±":: 

.  Expires  Apr.  3— iiull  date. 

Cottage 

.  Apr.  6— pull  date. 

cheese. 

Ground 

0044 

.  Add  1st  and  last  number  to 

beef. 

get  month,  middle  number 
is  day  Apr.  4— pull  date. 
.  2  equals  date  packed,  equals 

Pork  chops.. 

25 

Apr.  2;  5  equals  scale 

number. 

021 

.  02  equals  pull  date— Apr.  2; 
1  equal  packer's  number. 

041 

.  1  equals  good  until  1st  of 
month;  4  equals  packed  at 
4  p.m. 

ChKken 

See  pork... 

Bologna 

.  3121 

.  Apr.  21— pull  date  (see  ground 

been. 
.  Apr.  17— pull  date  (see  ground 

Hotdogs 

.  2172 

beeO- 

National 

1242 

..  Mar.  24  equals  packing  date; 

brand 

12-day  shelf  life. 

sausages. 

Bread 

.  1 

..  Date  stamped  on  end  of  loaf.> 

GIANT 

Milk 

.  402 

..  Apr.  2  equals  pull  date. 

Ed* 

.  I«ar.30.... 

..  Picking  dale- 7-day  shelf  life. 

Cottage 

406 

..  Apr.  6  equals  pull  date. 

cheese. 

Ground  beef. 

.31 

..  Mar.  31-dite  packed. 

Pork 

.31 

Do. 

Chicken 

.31 

Do. 

Bologna 

.  3181 

..  Apr.  18-pull  date. 

Hotdogs 

.  2202 

..  Apr.  20— pull  date. 

National 

1312 

..  Mar.  31— date  packaged. 

brand 

Bread 

.  Color  ties.. 

..  Red-Monday. Thursday;' 
White-Tuesday,  Friday; 
Blue— Wednesday,  Saturday. 

A  &  P 

Milk 

.  0402 

..  Apr.  2  equals  pull  date. 

Eggs 

-  li^''!± 

..  Apr.  1  equals  pull  date. 

Cottage 

..  Apr.  5  equals  pull  date. 

Ground  beef. 

.  2X 

..  1  equals  Monday,  2  equals 
Tuesday,  X  equals  packer's 
number. 
Tuesday  equals  date  packed. 

Pork  chops. 

.  2X 

Do. 

Chicken 

.  2X 

Do. 

Botogna 

.  4029 

..  9  equals  packer's  number, 
402  equals  Apr.  2  equals 

pull  date. 

Hotdogs.... 

.  0331 

..  Mar.  31  equals  pull  date. 

National 

Not  in  stock 

_. 

brand 

Bread 

.  Tuesday,  or 
date 
stamped 
on  card- 
board 
close. 

Day  it  goes  on  shelf. 

EXTl^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  codes  are  ertremely  complex.  They  are 
clearly  designed  to  prevent  the  ordinary 
housewife  from  ascertaining  wlien  products 
should  have  been  removed  from  the  shelf. 
For  the  same  Information  could  be  conveyed 
to  store  employeee  more  easily  by  simply 
providing  the  date  after  wlilch  the  Item 
should  not  be  sold. 

FINDINGS 

Of  the  IB  stores  surveyed,  only  3  had  no 
"out  of  date"  Items.  Seven  stores  had  one 
product  line  with  one  or  more  "out  of  date" 
Items,  and  eight  stores  had  from  2  to  6  prod- 
uct lines  with  one  or  more  "out  of  date" 
items.  In  15  out  of  18  stores,  therefore,  from 
1  to  5  of  the  10  basic  product  lines  surveyed 
had  one  or  more  out  of  date  items.  More 
specifically,  the  chart  below  shows  the  per- 
centages of  the  stores  within  each  of  the 
three  chains  in  which  the  svirvey  found 
product  lines  with  one  or  more  "out  of 
date"  items. 


Percent 
Safeway 


Percent 
Giant 


Percent 
A.&  P. 


Milk 8H  0  0 

Eggs 50  33K  H 

Cottage  cheese SH  33^ , 

Ground  beef 33H  0  33V< 

Pork  chops 8  0  33H 

Chicken 0  0 

Bologna 0  33«  66H 

Hotdogs 0  33H  66« 

Nation*!  brand 

sausage' 33H  0  0 

Bread 0  0  0 


>  (k)ntrary  to  consumers'  popular  belief  that  bread  Is  delivered 
(resh  in  morning  and  sold  by  evening,  it  was  learned  that  bread 
is  considered  a  2-day  item,  and  that  bread  delivered  any  morn- 
ing is  considered  fresh  until  close  of  business  the  following  day. 


I  It  is  supposedly  the  responsibility  of  the  brand  salesman,  on 
his  regular  rounds  of  the  Individual  stores,  to  pull  "out  of  data" 
i  tems  from  stock. 

In  other  words,  20%  of  the  product  lines 
In  A  &  P  stores,  13%  of  the  product  lines 
in  Giant  stores,  and  16%  of  the  product  lines 
in  the  Safeway  stores  had  one  or  more  items 
which  should  have  been  removed  from  the 
shelf. 

MEAT   AND   POULTRT 

The  above  analysis  understates  the  super- 
markets' failure  to  follow  their  own  codes. 
For,  In  the  case  of  meat  and  poultry,  their 
"shelf  life"  Is  generally  determined  subjec- 
tively by  the  Individual  meat  managers. 

Safeicay.  All  chickens  are  received  from  the 
packing  plant  with  a  coded  date  on  the  label. 
(These  "fresh"  chickens  can  be  Identified 
by  a  red  USDA  seal  on  the  label).  At  the 
store  the  chickens  are  re-weighed  for  water 
loss,  re-packed,  re-priced  to  reflect  new 
weight,  and  often  re-coded.  After  this  point 
In  time  there  is  little  unanimity  among  meat 
personnel  as  to  their  proper  shelf  life.  Most 
pyersonnel  Interviewed  stated  that  they  as- 
sessed the  chicken's  freshness  thereafter  by 
observation. 

When  survey  teams  Inquired  as  to  the  shelf 
life  of  pork,  they  were  told;  a)  pork  could 
not  l)e  coded  because  It  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  long  the  meat  was  in  the  store  be- 
fore it  was  cut;  therefore,  the  manager  .n- 
spected  It  dally  to  determine  If  it  was  still 
fresh;  or  b)  pork  was  good  for  2  days  after 
It  was  packaged:  or  c)  pork  was  good  for 
3  days  after  it  was  packaged;  or  d)  pork  was 
good  up  to  4  days  after  It  was  packaged. 

The  survey  teams  received  similar  re- 
sponses when  they  Inquired  Into  ground 
meat.  Most  were  told  that  ground  meat  (not 
the  prepackaged  variety)  Is  good  for  one  day 
only.  One  survey  team,  however,  was  told 
that  It  Is  good  for  3  days;  when  the  color 
turns  the  manager  knows  it  is  bad — then  it 
goes  on  sale. 

A  &  P.  All  meat  and  poultry  codes  reflect 
the  day  the  item  was  packed  (or  re-packed) 
and  put  on  the  shelf. 

One  manager,  referring  to  all  typies  of  meat, 
stated  that  he  dally  looks  at  the  meat  and 
pulls  whatever  does  not  look  good.  When  his 
attention  was  called  to  some  greenish  tinted 
meat,  he  admitted  to  not  having  Inspected 
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the  meat  that  day.  Tills  same  manager  stated 
that  he  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  ground 
beef— if  he  thinks  It  is  bad  he  pulls  it  out 
of  the  case,  re-works  It,  and  re-packages  it. 
"If  It's  too  bad"  he  throwB  It  away. 

Giant.  All  meat  and  p'JUltry  codes  reflect 
the  day  the  Item  was  packed  (or  re-packed) 
and  put  on  the  shelf. 

One  surveyor  was  told  that  poultry  Is  re- 
moved from  the  shelf  when  it  begins  to 
smell,  or  when  It  turns  yellow  or  reddish,  or 
when  little  growths  appear. 

General  remarka 

A  surrey  team  was  told  by  a  Safeway  store 
manager  that  a  local  poverty  organization 
had  taken  a  code  survey  within  the  last  two 
months.  The  manager  also  stated  that  the 
survey  was  discussed  at  a  managers'  meeting, 
and  all  managers  were  cautioned  to  keep 
their  stock  up  to  date.  Thus,  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Committee's  survey  was 
conducted  under  artificial  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  supermarkets. 

The  personnel  In  all  the  stores,  with  one 
exception,  were  polite,  courteous  and  co- 
opyeratlve.  That  one  exception  occurred  In  a 
Giant,  where  the  surveyor  was  stopped  by 
the  manager  and  Informed  that  he  would 
need  permission  before  he  cotild  continue  his 
survey. 

At  least  with  respect  to  Safeway,  the  sal- 
aries both  of  the  store  managers  and  of  the 
department  heads  are  predicated  upon  their 
achieving  a  certain  quota  of  sales.  If  they  ex- 
ceed that  quota,  they  received  a  bonus.  Ac- 
cording to  Safeway  i)ersonnel,  department 
heads  can  not  return  Items  to  the  warehouse 
for  credit.  Perishable  Items  not  sold  are  dis- 
carded at  a  loss  to  the  particular  d^artment 
manager.  It  Is  therefore  to  the  manager's 
advantage  to  sell  at  Items  In  his  Inventory, 
reg^ardless  of  expiration  date. 

One  store  In  each  chain  was  located  In  an 
upper  middle  class,  predominantly  white 
neighborhood.  Out  of  these  three  stores,  one 
had  no  "out  of  date"  items,  one  had  1  prod- 
uct line  with  one  or  more  "out  of  date"  items, 
and  one  had  two  "out  of  date"  Items.  The 
remainder  of  the  stores  (15)  were  in  either 
integrated  or  all  black  neighborhoods. 

There  was  no  clear  pattern  to  the  abuses 
found.  There  were  abuses  in  the  stores  In 
white  upper-middle  class  as  well  as  poor 
black  neighborhoods.  There  were  abuses  in 
the  older,  smaller,  less  well-maintained  stores 
as  well  as  In  the  larger,  more  modem  ones. 
Two  of  the  stores,  located  In  a  predominant- 
ly black  area,  had  no  "out  of  date"  items.' 
However,  the  three  stores  with  the  worst 
abuses  were  In  Anacostia  and  Cardoza. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  survey  was  not  meant  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  coding  practices.  It  did 
demonstrate,  however,  that  supermarkets 
deliberately  attempt  to  conceal  Information 
from  the  housewife  which  she  needs  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  concerning  the 
products  she  buys.  The  survey  further  found 
that  the  chain  supermarkets  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  frequently  fall  to  remove  items 
from  the  shelves  according  to  their  own  esti- 
mate when  these  Items  should  be  removed. 
The  staleness  of  perishable  foods — particu- 
larly meats  and  dairy  products — concerns 
not  Just  the  quality  and  taste  of  these  prod- 
ucts but  the  health  of  adults  and  children. 
The  abuses  uncovered  In  this  stzrvey  there- 
fore endanger  the  health  of  District  resi- 
dents throughout  the  dty. 

The  Oommittee  strongly  recommends  that 
the  practice  of  coding  t>e  abolished.  In  Its 
place,  we  recommend  that  the  store  place 
on  each  perishable  item  either  (1)  a  clearly 
stamped  expiration  date  after  which  the  Item 
should  not  be  sold  or  (2)  a  clearly  marked 
packing  date  and  the  shelf  life  of  the  product 
starting  from  this  packing  date. 


» At  the  time  of  the  survey,  one  store  was 
sold  out  of  2  Items  (sausage  &  bread). 
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IX  our  recommendktloos  are  adopted, 
hoiuewlveft  will  have  the  information  they 
need  to  make  intelligent  decisions.  Further- 
more, housewives  themselves  could  police  the 
dates  set  by  the  supermarkets  when  products 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelf  by  simply 
refusing  to  buy  products  after  that  date. 
This  would  ensure  that  store  managers  would 
stop  either  deUberately  or  negUgently  tr>-lng 
to  sell  products  when  they  should  no  longer 
be  sold. 

It  Is  sometlmea  said  that,  If  housewives 
are  given  this  Information,  prices  will  rise 
because  they  will  only  buy  the  most  recent 
Items  and  leave  the  others  to  spoil.  However, 
stores  can  overcome  this  possibility  by  better 
inventory  practices  which  result  in  goods 
being  sold  more  quickly  after  they  are  put 
on  the  shelf  and  by  not  mixing  goods  of  sig- 
nificantly different  ages  on  the  same  shelf. 
When  some  goods  are  not  sold  promptly,  they 
can  and  should  be  reduced  In  price  to  allow 
housewives  to  decide  whether  they  are  willing 
to  purchase  slightly  older  but  still  fresh 
goods  at  lower  cost. 

In  any  event,  the  housewife  Is  entitled  to 
all  the  information  to  make  her  own  deci- 
sion. It  Is  time  to  end  the  paternalism  by 
which  businessmen  decide  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  for  his  supposed  own  bene- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fit  should  be  denied  Information  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision.  Just  as  we  have  had 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  and  Truth-ln-Packaglng, 
It  Is  time  for  Truth-ln-Datlng. 

We  therefore  urge  the  sui>ermarkets  to  re- 
place their  oodes  immediately  <vlth  clear, 
readable  dates.  But  it  is  also  essential  that 
the  government  act  to  ensure  that  all  super- 
markets comply.  We  urge  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  prohibit,  under  Its  pres- 
ent powers,  coding  as  a  deceptive  and  unfair 
trade  practice  (we  Intend  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Commission  In  the  near  future 
seeking  a  regulation  to  this  effect):  that 
Congress  pass  a  statute  for  the  entire  coun- 
try requiring  that  the  date  for  removing 
perishable  goods  from  the  shelf  be  clearly 
marked  on  the  package;  and  that  the  City 
Coiincil  ascertain  whether  It  has  the  power 
to  adopt  such  a  regulation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Jwne  12,  1970 


June  12,  1970 


EIZHtBIT  B 

SUKVST  CONDUCTKD  BT  THX  STAIT  Or 

CONORKSSMAN  FaRBSTON 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  staff  of  Con- 
gressman Leonard  Farbsteln  concentrated  on 
a  five  week  study  of  food-coding  practices  in 
a  single  Safeway  store  operated  In  a  middle- 
Income  area  of  Washington.  A  store  of  the 


same  chain,  operated  in  a  low-income  area 
waa  also  siirveyed  on  one  of  the  same  dates 
as  the  mlddle-lnoome  store.  In  addition,  a 
more  comprehensive  foUow-up  survey  of  an 
A  &  P  store,  located  in  a  low-Income  area, 
previously  foxmd  by  the  D.C.  Central  Com- 
mittee to  be  particularly  bad  was  also  con- 
ducted. 

The  surveys  of  the  miiddle-lncome  area 
store  were  conducted  every  Saturday  during 
the  period  from  February  28  to  April  4.  The 
items  sxirveyed  Included  bread,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  yogurt,  g^round  beef,  pork,  pork  sau- 
sage, sea  food,  cold  cuts,  chicken,  and  potato 
and  com  chips.  Items  in  these  twelve  cate- 
gories were  examined  every  week  by  the  same 
pwrson.  To  ensiire  that  the  code  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  code  had  not  changed  during  the 
period  of  the  sui^rey,  all  samples  of  a  product 
on  the  shelves  were  examined  for  their  code 
dates. 

MIDDLX-INCOiat  ABZA  SAITWAT 

The  survey  turned  up  food  being  sold  be- 
yond the  "pull  date"  on  each  visit,  although 
the  number  varied  slgniflcantly.  On  one  date, 
only  out-dated  yogurt  was  found.  But  on 
March  28  over  $40  (retail  price)  In  outdated 
food  was  found;  and  on  April  4,  the  figure 
rose  to  over  $60.  A  list  of  some  of  the  Items 
found  follows  for  these  two  dates: 


Otte  ind  ittfli 


ExamplM  9f 

codes  found    Coda  mMning 


lnve$ti|ator's 
remarlu 


Mjr.  28.  1970: 

Lobster 250 25— pull  dJfe  Mar.  25;  0— 

Picker's  number. 

Perch 260 26— pull  dite  Mar.  26 

302  1 3«}-pull  date  Mar.  30 

Veal  sweetbreads...  2«5 24— pull  date  Mar.  24 

Pont  sausage: 

lib 1252 Mar.  25  pull  dale Brown  eolof. 

lib 1262 Mar.  26  pull  date Oo. 

21b 1083' Apr.  3  pull  date Red  color. 

National  brand 

pork  sausage.         1132 Mar.  13  package  date 12-day  shelf  lile. 

oM  Mar.  2S. 

1202  1 Mar.  20  package  date 

Pork  rib  chops 275 27— pull  date  Mar.  27 

Apr.  4.  1970: 

Eggs Eip.  4J Expires  Apr.  3.  pull  data 

Exp.  44  1 Expires  Apr.  4,  pull  data . 

Exp.  4  7  ' Exptres  Api.  7  pull  date 

Exp.  4  10  > Expires  Apr.  10,  pull  date 


Date  and  item 


Examples  of 

codes  found    Code  meaning 


Investigator's 
remarks 


Com  chips. 


Cooked  scalk)ps. 

Other  sea  foods. 

National  brand 
"Smokies" 
sausage. 

Kosher  sliead 
bologna. 

Ground  beef: 
1  lb 


03  31  MO Mar.  31  pull  data 

04  92  MO'...  Apr.  29  pull  data 

05  05  MO  '...  May  5  pull  date 

285 28— pull  date  Mar.  28.. 

305 30-oull  date  Mar.  30., 

105  1 10— pull  date  Apr.  10., 

115  i_ II— pull  date  Apr.  11. 

1262 Mar.  26  pull  date 


2092  ' Apr.  9  pull  data.. 

2032 Apr.  3  pull  data.. 

2152  > Apr.  15  pull  data. 


On  top. 


On  bottom. 


21b. 


0283 Mar.  28  pull  data Purchased. 

0444  I Apr.  4  pull  data 

0084  I Apr.  8  pull  date 

0104  I Apr.  10  pull  data 


>  Food  not  out-of-date  of  survey. 

The  bakery  goods,  all  of  which  were  dated, 
were  generally  found  to  be  fresh.  However, 
on  one  occasion  rolls  were  found  to  l>e  out- 
dated and  on  another  samples  of  bread  were 
foxind  which  carried  one  of  three  separate 
dates,  the  current  date,  two  days  previous 
and  two  days  In  advance.  The  most  signifi- 
cant finding,  however,  was  that  during  the 
course  of  the  survey,  the  store  appeared  to 
change  Its  bread-coding  policy  and  began  to 
date  bread  two  days  In  advance.  The  con- 
sumer could  thus  not  tell  if  he  were  purchas- 
ing fresh  or  day  old  bread,  and  the  con- 
sumer purchasiiig  "day-old-bread"  was  ac- 
tually getting  two  day  old  bread. 

Dairy  products  were  also  generally  fresh. 
The  milk  was  dated  6  days  ahead  and  gen- 
erally the  milk  found  on  the  shelves  of  this 
stores  was  5  or  6  days  ahead.  Similarly  cheese 
and  yogurt  were  generally  fresh,  with  cheese 
being  dated  a  month  or  two  ahead.  On  the 
shelf  at  any  one  time,  one  could  find  Ameri- 
can cheese  samples  with  as  much  as  two 
months  difference  in  freshness.  Examples  of 
outdated   yogurt   and   cheese   were   found. 

The  greatest  abuses  were  found  in  the 
meat,  fish  and  cold-cuts.  This  chain  store 
dates  most  of  Its  meat  and  fish  two  days 
ahead.  At  any  one  time,  one  could  find  labels 
with  that  day's  date  on  them,  and  the  dates 
for  the  two  days  following.  The  survey  found 
out-dated  lobster,  perch,  veal,  ve&l  patties 
and  meat  loaf,  as  weU  as  consistently  old 
examples  of  pork  and/or  pcH'k  sausage,  and 
cEIcken.  Many  of  the  older  Items  were  ob- 
served to  have  been  placed  on  top  of  the 


fresher  ones.  This  chain  store  also  dated 
ground  beef  6  days  ahead.  Half  the  one  pound 
ground  beef  for  April  4  was  found  to  be  7 
days  beyond  the  expiration  date.  When  the 
surveyor  required  the  meat  attendant  to 
remove  the  out-of-date  ground  beef,  she  re- 
fused. Indicating  that  that  was  the  reepon- 
siblllty  of  the  store  manager.  A  second  at- 
tendant did  remove  the  out-dated  meat. 

While  this  store  Is  located  in  a  middle- 
income  area,  and  Includes  among  its  cus- 
tomers many  Members  of  Congress,  it  also 
serves  a  significant  number  of  low-income 
persons.  Many  of  the  types  of  out-dated 
meats  and  cold  cuts  observed  were  those 
generally  purchased  by  low-income  persons. 
A  good  Illustration  of  this  waa  found  one 
week  when  red  meat  was  being  sold  at  half 
price  because  It  was  old.  Examination  of  the 
code  revealed  It  to  be  one  day  past  due. 
Located  in  the  next  bin  were  several  kinds 
of  pork  as  much  as  4  or  5  days  old  and  being 
sold  at  full  price  I 

LOW-INCOICX   AXKA    SATKWAT 

The  survey  of  the  low-income  Safeway 
store  conducted  on  the  same  date  as  one  of 
the  Saturday  surveys  of  the  middle-Income 
store  uncovered  a  large  number  of  out-dated 
food.  It  also  uncovered  some  differences  in 
coding  practices. 

Included  in  the  out-dated  foods  were  milk, 
pickle  and  pimento  loaf,  onion  loaf,  ham, 
chicken  breast  rolls,  pork  steak,  fudge  and 
milk  In  many  of  the  cases,  the  older  out- 
dated samples  were  fo\ind  on  top  or  in 
front  of  the  fresher  samples.  The  store  was 


unswept  and  dirty  and  much  of  the  food 
smelled  and  looked  terrible. 

The  most  flagrant  abuse  was  found  In  con- 
nection with  the  milk.  A  number  of  cartona 
were  found  to  have  pull  dates  that  had  ex- 
pired one  or  two  days  earlier.  One  had  a  pull 
date  that  was  eight  days  old. 

Even  more  Interesting  than  the  presence  of 
the  out-dated  milk,  was  the  shelving  policy. 
All  of  the  half -gallon  vitamin  D  milk,  except 
for  that  which  was  out-of-date  had  a  zero 
shelf  life.  The  shelf  life  expired  with  that 
date.  The  freshly  crated  milk  delivery,  sitting 
in  the  store  aisles  in  violation  of  District  of 
Columbia  food  regulations  against  keeping 
food  unrefrlgerated,  also  had  the  same  date. 
The  rest  of  the  milk,  the  chocolate,  and  full 
gallon  cartons  had  later  dates. 

This  contrasts  with  the  practice  found  In 
the  middle-Income  store,  where  milk  waa 
generally  sold  which  was  dated  six  days 
ahead.  Thus,  milk  that  was  six  dajrs  older 
than  what  was  being  sold  in  the  middle-in- 
come store  was  being  sold  In  this  low-Income 
store. 

Bakery  goods  were  generally  fresh  although 
bread  was  dated  with  the  next  day's  date 
(rather  than  the  current  date)  which  waa 
the  practice  at  the  other  store  at  that  time. 
Meat  was  also  dated  one  day  farther  ahead — 
up  to  four  days  ahead — although  no  meat 
with  that  day's  date  or  the  following  day's 
date  appeared  on  the  shelves.  The  surveyor 
found  this  most  curious;  for  in  the  middle- 
income  stores,  meat  with  all  three  possible 
da^  was  generally  observable. 
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LOW-INCOMX   A   Si   P 

A  visit  to  the  low-income  A  &  P  reported  by 
the  DC.  Central  Committee  to  be  among  the 
worst  In  the  city,  turned  up  what  waa  prob- 
ably more  than  $100  worth  of  out-of-date 
cold  cuts  and  milk  alone,  and  possibly  as 
much  as  $200  worth  of  out-dated  meat  and 
poultry. 

In  contrast  with  the  low-income  Safeway, 
almost  all  the  slower  moving  milk  (chocolate, 
full  gallons,  et  al.)  was  out  of  date,  while  the 
half  gallon  vitamin  D  milk  was  dated  6  or 
7  days  ahead.  This  was  true  not  only  for  the 
chain  brand  milk,  but  for  the  national  brand 
as  well. 

A  similar  pattern  emerged  with  the  meats. 
Assuming  the  practices  followed  in  the  mid- 
dle-Income Safeway  for  length  of  time  meat 
should  be  left  on  the  shelves,  the  large  20 
pound  turkeys  and  7  pound  capons  were  all 
out-of-date,  while  the  red  meat  was  fresh. 
As  In  the  middle-income  Safeway,  much  of 
the  pork  was  out-of-date;  slab  bacon,  pigs 
feet,  hot  sausage,  polish  sausage,  smoke  pork 
hocks,  national  brand  sausage  and  national 
brand  hot  sausage.  Among  the  cold  cuts,  the 
store  stocked  over  216  individual  chain  brand 
sliced  bologna  packages.  A  large  number  in 
the  front  and  on  top  of  the  display  were  up 
to  an  entire  month  beyond  the  pull  date,  as 
was  the  chain  brand  meet  pickle  loaf,  which 
sported  one  example  of  a  package  tvx)  months 
beyond  the  pull  dated.  The  chain  brand  pep- 
pered loaf  was  a  lot  fresher,  although  sonte 
was  a  week  beyond  the  pull  date. 

All  of  the  bakery  products  appeared  fresh, 
stamped  with  the  next  day's  date.  In  con- 
trast to  the  low-income  Safeway,  this  store 
was  well  kept  and  looked  modern  from  the 
outside. 


JETS  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALXrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
200  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  more  than  70  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  written  to  the 
President  within  the  past  2  weeks  urg- 
ing him  to  approve  the  sale  of  super- 
sonic military  jet  sdrcraft  requested  by 
Israel  In  order  to  help  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  ix)wer  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
offset  a  dangerous  and  growing  threat 
to  world  peace  caused  by  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  highly  sophisticated  Soviet 
weapons  and  thousands  of  Russian  mili- 
tary and  technical  personnel  in  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  States. 

I  have  joined  with  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  In  this  effort  to  per- 
suade the  President  to  act  quickly  in 
this  critical  situation. 

In  addition,  I  have  also  urged  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  Mig-21  fighter  pilots 
and  Russian  troops  manning  newly  in- 
stalled SAM-3  smtlalrcraft  missile  sites 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic — as  a  major 
step  toward  establishing  the  basis  for  a 
stable  peace  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East. 

It  was  indeed  gratlfsrlng,  therefore,  to 
read  an  outstanding  editorial  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Citizen  News,  entitled, 
"Warplanes  for  Israel — Why  Are  We 
Stalling?"  which  fully  supports  our  con- 
gressional effort  to  end  the  delay  in  this 
vital  matter;  and  obtain  Immediate  ap- 
proval to  negotiate  an  sigreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of 
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the  military  jets  necessary  for  her  na- 
tional security. 
As  the  Citizen  News  editorial  states : 
The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  dete- 
riorating rapidly  and  the  White  House  must 
cease  the  procrastination  and  make  the  move 
It  wants  to  make — approve  the  sale  of  the 
planes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  fine  edi- 
torial In  the  Congressional  Rkcord  at 
this  point: 

Warplanes  fob  Ibraxl — Wht  Are  Wr 

Stalling? 

The  Administration  now  has  some  strong 
support  to  make  a  move  regarding  Israel's 
request  for  125  warplanes. 

More  than  70  senators  have  signed  a  letter 
urging  sale  of  the  planes. 

Despite  the  political  ploy  by  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  in  making  a  news  spectacular  out  of 
the  letter  presentation,  it  does  put  the  Ad- 
ministration in  a  better  and  more  comfort- 
able poeltlon. 

Israel  needs  the  jets  and  we  want  them 
to  have  them. 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  Is  de- 
teriorating rapidly  tind  the  White  Hotise 
must  cease  the  procrastination  and  niake  the 
move  it  wants  to  make — approve  the  sale 
of  the  planes. 

With  the  majority  of  the  Senate  now  on 
record  as  favoring  such  a  move  there  should 
be  no  obstacles. 

We  have  heard  much  about  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  while  the  Soviet  Union 
carried  out  a  massive  military  buildup. 

We  are  obviously  vacillating  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Consideration  of  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  USSR  and  cumbersome  meeUngs 
toward  that  end  are  merely  waste  of  time. 

Is  It  not  obvious  that  the  Russians  have 
moved  upward  from  a  Mideast  protector  to 
a  Mideast  participant? 

This  fact  alone  puts  us  In  a  poeltlon  to 
explain  to  Moscow  and  to  Cairo  that  the 
sale  of  the  planes  to  Israel  is  politically  ex- 
pedient. If  indeed  such  an  explanation  must 
be  made. 

Simply  stated,  the  Israeli  requests  and 
the  Senate's  obvious  agreement  need  not 
be  the  basis  for  our  granting  the  125  planes. 
The  recent  Russian  action  could  suffice. 

If  there  is  a  burning  question  at  this  time 
that  deserves  a  public  answer  It  Is  this: 

Why  did  we  move  so  rapidly  into  Cam- 
bodia with  no  open  debate  and  yet  we  de- 
lay an  obvious  decision  in  the  Israeli  issue? 


A  PENETRATING  LOOK  AT  SOVIET 
LIFE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  writing  about  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Philip  L.  Schwartz,  a 
college  student  from  Fall  River,  Mass., 
in  my  district,  has  provided  us  with  an 
altogether  remarkable  sind  penetrating 
look  at  Soviet  life.  I  have  seldom  read  a 
more  perceptive  description  of  the  life 
of  the  Soviet  man  In  the  street. 

An  enthusiastic  traveler  and  keen  ob- 
server, Philip  Schwartz  attended  Pace 
College,  in  New  York  City.  He  wrote  this 
account  of  his  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  Pace  Press,  a  weekly  student 
publication.  Philip,  who  graduated  on 
June  7,  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
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Schwartz,  of  420  Valentine  Street,  Pall 
River.  He  has  majored  in  marketing  at 
Pace  and  plans  to  pursue  graduate 
studies. 

I  think  his  article  la  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article,  which  follows: 

Pall  Riveb  Student  Reports 
With  a  light  snow  falling,  I  toured  Red 
Square  with  its  famous  red  and  white 
Spassky  Tower  and  the  Blremlln  with  its 
majestic  golden  domes  and  bell  towMs.  The 
bright  colors  add  gaiety  while  the  gently  fall- 
ing snow  and  quiet  Isolation  suggest  a  fairy- 
tale land.  Despite  the  serenity  of  these  two 
landmark  attractions,  the  visitor  becomes 
aware  of  another  less  pleasurable  world  that 
lies  only  moments  away. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  Red  Square 
stands  Oosudarstvenny  University  Magazln. 
or  GUM  as  It  is  called.  This  is  the  largest 
department  store  in  Moscow,  and,  being  so 
close  to  the  tourist  areas  as  well  as  to  the 
heart  of  the  country,  one  would  assume  that 
GUM  wovUd  be  a  showplace  for  the  workabil- 
ity of  a  socialist  stete.  Just  the  opposite  is 
true;  It  only  demonstrates  the  negative  as- 
pects of  the  present  form  of  socialism. 

A  massive  structure  built  of  stone  walls 
and  several  arched  glass  roofs  that  cover  the 
two-block  long  corridors,  GUM  caters  to  the 
entire  population  of  Moecow  and  its  suburbs. 
Housewives  may  travel  an  hour  or  more  to 
tL&ve  the  opportunity  to  shop  at  GUM's. 

Walking  down  one  of  the  corridors  on  the 
three  shopping  floors,  a  sboi>per  chocees  a 
particular  "store"  or  depwirtment  to  enter. 
The  department,  often  one-third  the  size  of 
a  slngle-c€ir  garage,  specializes  in  one  certain 
type  of  product  only.  In  the  glass  and  china- 
ware  department,  the  quantity  for  sale  was 
less  than  what  was  needed  to  flll  the  display 
shelves,  not  to  mention  the  limited  selection 
of  styles.  In  the  ladles  ready-to-wear  depart- 
ment, up  "to  200  women  would  wait  in  line 
for  a  chance  to  buy  a  drab,  styleleas  house- 
dress.  Dresses  and  other  items  are  not  alwa3r8 
available  when  the  customer  wants  them, 
but  it  is  hoped  tliat.  In  time,  the  minimum 
requirements  of  supply  will  be  met  by  the 
systwn. 

The  process  of  buying  any  product  In  Rus- 
sia Is  both  long  and  cocnpUcated.  First  ttie 
Item  is  chosen.  Then,  a  slip  is  drawn  up  with 
the  price  scrawled  on  It,  which  is  then  taken 
to  the  cashier  where  the  bill  is  pcdd.  You  are 
then  given  a  receipt  which  is  to  be  taken  to 
the  sales  clerk,  who  wlU  finally  present  you 
with  the  item  that  was  purchased. 

Modem  supermarkets,  although  springing 
up  here  and  there,  are  still  a  rarity.  Here, 
each  item  must  be  purchased  in  a  separate 
store — meat,  bread,  fruit,  flsh,  etc.  And  with 
each  purchase,  the  shopper  must  contend 
with  the  above  system  of  bill-paying. 

The  Russiaas  are  not  a  pocw  people  in 
terms  of  monetary  wealth.  Although  their 
Income  is  below  that  of  the  average  American 
(a  Russian  worker  In  a  large  city  may  earn 
(125  a  month) ,  large  sums  of  money  are  use- 
less in  a  society  that  discourages  oonspicuoxia 
consumption.  Most  of  a  worker's  paycheck 
goes  for  staple  goods  such  as  food,  clothing, 
and  other  essentials.  Luxury  Items  are  rarely 
found  on  the  Russian  market,  but  caviar  and 
sturgeon,  now  becoming  expensive,  are  pur- 
oiiased  by  most  Russians  on  special  occa- 
sions. , 

The  storage  of  oons\imer  goods  is  evident 
on  the  streets  of  any  Russian  city.  Although 
the  number  of  oars  Increases  yearly,  a  traffic 
Jam  is  a  rare  occurrence.  For  the  Jaywalker 
Russia  Is  the  ultimate  in  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  complete  disregard  for  street  cor- 
ners and  traffic  lights.  Not  having  been  con- 
ditioned to  fear  the  automobile,  Russians 
cross  the  street  when  and  where  they  want. 
Although  ttplng  Is  frowned  upon  (a  re- 
minder o<  capitalism)  the  Russian,  being  in 
constant  need  ol  goods,   will   acc^t  small 
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glfM  sucli  aa  chewing  gum  In  exchange  tcr 
better  service.  (Preceding  me  through  cus- 
tiOBas,  a  couple  had  tetnpted  the  lnsp>ectors 
with  two  packs  of  Wrlgley's  chewing  gum, 
and  were  thusly  whisked  through  the  for- 
malitles  with  nary  a  bag  being  checked.) 

APARTMENTS  AND  SUBWAYS 

Rent,  mostly  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment. Is  only  $3.33  per  month.  However,  there 
are  many  disadvantages  to  this  system.  First, 
the  apartment  supplied  you  by  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  easily  changed.  Months  and 
years  may  be  spent  on  a  waiting  list  If  a  new 
apartment  is  needed,  and,  even  if  your  name 
does  come  up.  the  choice  of  the  apartment  Is 
still  not  yours.  The  apartment  buildings 
are  large  Impersonal  structures  with  small 
crowded  rooms.  Repairs  are  not  made,  stair- 
ways and  corridors  are  flithy,  and  the  apart- 
ments deteriorate  while  the  Inhabitants  are 
on  the  waiting  list  for  a  new  one.  Within  10 
years  the  apartment  buildings  take  on  a 
slum-UJte  appearance. 

A  visitor  to  Moscow  or  Leningrad  will  prob- 
ably be  amazed  at  the  regimentary  organiza- 
tion of  their  snow  removal  system.  Unlike 
most  United  States  cities  where  snow  clear- 
ance begins  after  the  snow  has  fallen,  Russia 
has  a  continuous  operation  of  snow  removal. 
The  streets  are  plowed,  the  snow  is  pushed 
into  piles  and  then  carried  away.  The  re- 
maining snow  and  ice  is  chipped  away  con- 
stantly by  heavily  clothed  women  working  in 
freezing  temperatures. 

Any  New  York  subway  ride  would  readily 
appreciate  the  Moscow  and  Leningrad  sub- 
way systems  For  six  cents  a  passenger  de- 
scends via  a  speedy  escalator  to  a  spanking 
clean  and  artistically  decorated  waiting  plat- 
form. Within  minutes  the  train  arrives.  Sit- 
ting in  large,  soft  leather  seats,  the  i>e.s6enger 
Is  quickly  transported  to  his  destination 
without  having  to  endure  the  bumping, 
squealing,  and  screechmg  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  New  York  system. 

Although  the  Russian  does  not  have  to 
tolerate  trams  that  are  dirty  and  operate 
irregularly,  he  likewise  must  endure  the  or- 
deal of  rush  hour.  Unlike  his  American  coun- 
terpart who  will  tactfully  force  himself  In 
and  out  of  a  crowded  bus  or  subway  car,  the 
Russian  has  a  more  decisive  method.  He 
simply  rolls  his  hand  into  a  fist  and  punches 
anything  and  everything  in  his  way.  When  a 
society  is  composed  of  such  aggressive  peo- 
ple, there  is  little  that  will  prevent  It  from 
achieving  desired  goals. 

rOOO  AND  oaiNK 

Although  the  stereotype  image  of  the  fat, 
red -faced  undistinguished  looking  Russian 
Is  not  far  removed  from  reality,  the  Rus- 
sians could  have  a  coimtry  of  handsome 
people.  This  is  especially  evident  In  the 
younger  teenagers  and  children,  who  are 
often  quite  handsome  at  early  age.  but,  be- 
cause of  the  Russian  diet,  l>ecome  fat,  red- 
faced  and  undistinguished  looking  in  the 
later  years. 

If  you  wish  to  try  Rxisslan  food,  this 
writer  suggests  you  try  It  in  New  York.  A 
meal  in  Russia  is  fuel  for  the  day,  and  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  for  survival 
only.  A  Russian  saying  goes:  "You  eat  all  of 
your  breakfast,  you  give  some  of  your  lunch 
to  a  friend,  and  you  give  your  dinner  to  an 
enemy." 

Russian  drink,  however,  is  seen  in  a  dif- 
ferent Ugh:  and  Is  meant  to  be  enjoyed. 
Straight  unadorned  vodka,  without  orange 
or  tomato  Juice.  Is  the  national  drink  of 
Russia.  On  a  cold  night,  which  most  are, 
straight  vodka  downed  in  one  gulp  will 
warm  not  only  your  heart,  but  your  toes. 
t««th  and  hair.  Russian  champagne  is  also 
good,  although  not  In  the  class  of  vintage 
French. 

Since  a  large  number  of  Russians  can  be 
considered  "serious"  drinkers,  alcoholism  has 
become  a  major  problem,  with  many  factor- 
lee  reporting  an  lncit;ase  in  absenteeism  due 
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to  the  "morning  aft«r."  The  government 
supplies  "sobering  up"  stations  where  the 
intoxicated  may  undress  and  sleep  until  they 
return  to  a  normal  state. 

ARTS  AND  RELIGION 

The  arts  in  Russia  are  Justifiably  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world.  The  Bolshol 
Ballet,  Kirov  Theatre,  Grand  Opera  and  Bal- 
let Company  make  Moscow-Leningrad  the 
cultural  center  of  the  East.  Tickets  for  Rus- 
sian productions  are  difficult  to  come  by. 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
masters,  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad 
may  be  well  worth  the  trip  to  Russia.  Hous- 
ing 2,300,000  exhibits,  the  Hermitage  ranks 
as  one  of  the  three  finest  museums  in  the 
world,  and  would  take  months  to  be  really 
seen. 

Although  Russia  Is  a  formally  declared 
atheist  state,  the  magnificent  churches  still 
stand  and  are  being  presently  restored  for 
artistic  and  historical  purposes.  (Those  who 
still  practice  formal  religion  find  themselves 
under  the  constant,  disapproving  eyes  of  the 
government.)  A  visit  to  a  synagogue  revealed 
that  the  temple  was  not  only  In  need  of 
money,  but  was  lacking  in  the  basic  tools  for 
worship  Including  prayer  books.  Existing  in 
poverty  under  a  government  that  makes  every 
effort  to  retard  growth  and  progress.  Rus- 
sian Jews  endure  a  life  shrouded  In  bleakness 
and  uncertainty. 

Religion  can  be  seen  In  a  particular  mu- 
seum in  Moscow  devoted  to  this  subject.  As  In 
most  Russian  museums,  children  are  present 
to  absorb  all  of  the  governmental  propa- 
ganda. This  museum,  for  example,  features 
a  display  of  religion  throughout  the  ages, 
and  attempts  to  equate  religion  with  all  of 
the  death,  destruction,  famine  and  disease 
that  has  taken  place  on  earth.  Pictures  of  the 
wealthy  church  are  Juxtaposed  with  pictures 
of  starving  children  In  Blafra;  every  negative 
aspect  of  the  chtirch  Is  magnified,  while  any 
positive  function  Is  Ignored.  On  a  separate 
floor  there  can  be  found  a  photographic  col- 
lage featuring  a  photo  of  a  United  States 
President,  the  Pope,  a  U.S.  tank,  and  starving 
children  in  Vietnam  in  a  syllogistic  display 
of  "the  world's  evils." 

The  people  of  Russia,  possessing  the  in- 
herent need  to  turn  to  someone  for  Inspira- 
tion and  guidance,  focus  their  worship  to- 
ward Lenin,  who  has  been  supplied  by  the 
government  as  a  substitute  for  the  deity.  For 
hours,  they  stand  In  the  sub  zero  tempera- 
tures of  Moscow  waiting  to  view  the  em- 
balmed body  of  Lenin.  With  deathlike  silence 
and  the  somberness  of  the  final  Judgment, 
men.  women  and  children  proceed  qtiletly 
through  the  tomb  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
guards. 

The  Lenin  Museum  in  Moscow  is  a  must 
viewing  for  all  school  aged  children  and  par- 
ents as  well.  There  can  be  found  displays 
of  Lenin's  papers,  books  that  he  may  have 
read,  and  such  revered  items  as  his  drinking 
glass,  his  fork,  and  his  knife.  This  museum 
serves  as  the  first  step  toward  indoctrination 
to  Tf*"'"''"T)  To  support  the  government's  be- 
lief that  Lenin  was  the  only  Russian  leader 
worthy  of  resjject.  the  names  of  Trotsky, 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev  are  never  spoken  in 
the  museum,  and  every  effort  Is  made  to 
minimize  the  roles  they  played  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Russian  history. 

IVAN    AND    NICK 

While  touring  Russia,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  two  students  who  lead  somewhat 
different  lives.  The  more  Intelligent  and  well- 
informed  of  the  two  was  a  young  man  named 
Ivan,  whom  I  met  In  a  cocktail  lounge.  Since 
all  of  the  tables  were  full,  I  asked  Ivan  and 
his  girl  friend  to  Join  our  group.  Although 
he  hesitated  and  seemed  unsure,  he  did  con- 
sent, and  while  sitting  down  he  carefully 
avoided  showing  his  bands.  When  I  asked 
him  about  this,  he  told  me  that  he  was  a 
mechanic  and  an  International  race  car 
driver,  and  because  of  his  profession  he  be- 
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Ueved  that  he  was  below  us  and  should  not 
be  sharing  the  same  table. 

Russians  are  cautiotis  with  whom  they 
speak;  they  do  not  wish  to  offend  those  above 
them  nor  embarrass  those  beneath  them.  One 
who  works  with  his  hands  Is  considered 
beneath  most  other  occupations. 

Ivan  was  well-informed  of  the  1968  U.S. 
presidential  election  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred Hubert  Humphrey.  He  knew  that  many 
students  were  working  for  the  election  of 
Oene  McCarthy,  and  for  this  reason  he  op- 
posed McCarthy's  candidacy.  Students,  he  be- 
lieves, do  not  possess  the  required  knowledge 
and  mature  Judgment  that  is  required  In 
such  Important  matters.  Contrary  to  the 
American  youth-oriented  society,  Russians 
believe  that  wisdom  comes  with  age,  and  that 
the  more  mature  must  have  complete  control. 
Ivan  was  guarded  in  his  answers  to  my 
questions,  and  I  sensed  that  the  reason  for 
his  reluctance  to  reply  was  fear  and  not 
Ignorance.  When  I  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
feeling  of  Russians  toward  Khrushchev,  he 
did  not  answer.  "In  America,"  I  told  him. 
"Khrushchev  was  becoming  well-liked  before 
his  ouster."  Ivan  waited  and  then  replied, 
"Well,  people  In  our  two  continents  are  really 
alike."  I  assumed  that  this  meant  that  Khru- 
shchev's liberalism  was  appreciated  In  his 
own  country. 

Ivan's  English  was  excellent.  He  was  well- 
informed  and  possessed  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs.  A  Rtisslan  affairs  ex- 
pert suggested  later  that  Ivan  might  have 
Ijeen  a  member  of  the  underground,  a  small 
organization  with  access  to  outside  informa- 
tion and  whose  members  enjoy  talking  with 
Americans.  I  made  plans  to  meet  with  Ivan 
the  following  night,  but  he  did  not  arrive. 
My  other  acquaintance  was  a  20-year-old 
trade  school  student  named  Nick.  He  works 
In  a  hotel  gift  shop,  attends  school,  and 
studies  English,  which  leaves  little  time  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  When  Nick  is  not  work- 
ing or  studying,  he  likes  to  listen  to  rock 
music  and  rehearse  with  his  small  combo. 
An  uncle  was  able  to  bring  the  Beatles" 
"Abbey  Road"  album  Into  the  country,  and 
Nick  likes  it  very  much. 

Although  he  wants  to  attend  the  more 
prestigious  University  of  Moscow  (the  only 
umversity) ,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  meet 
the  requirements.  In  addition  to  qualifying 
one  for  draft  exemption,  a  university  educa- 
tion is  really  the  only  way  for  one  to  advance 
In  Russia.  But  Nick  desires  more  than  being 
Just  a  worker  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Something  beyond  a  friendship  develop>ed 
In  the  two  days  I  spent  with  Nick.  Perhaps 
It  was  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  although 
we  were  both  students  and  similar  in  many 
ways,  we  were,  nevertheless,  citizens  of  coun- 
tries that  are  not  only  different  politically, 
but  profess  to  be  adversaries.  Perhaps  to  Nick 
I  was  a  link  to  the  outside  world  that  he 
never  sees.  Perhaps  I  was  Just  a  friend  to  a 
lonely  boy.  We  said  goodbye  in  the  center  of 
the  majestic  Kremlin.  He  presented  me  with 
a  badge  as  a  symbol  of  our  brief  friendship. 
As  I  left,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears — a  captive 
in  his  own  country.  We  will  never  meet  again. 


PALME— DEFENDER  OF  SMALL  NA- 
TIONS. SO  LONG  AS  NOT  ANTI- 
COMMUNIST 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sweden's 
Socialist  "Crown  Prince"  Olai  Palme,  re- 
cently attempted  to  dodge  his  hate- 
everythlng  about  the   United   States — 
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except  our  money  policy — by  criticizing 
U.S.  containment  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia. 

Interestingly  enough,  Palme  always 
defends  his  pro-Soviet  apology  with  the 
explanation  that  it  is  the  great  ix>wer 
versus  small  countries. 

He  was  quoted  this  week  in  Washing- 
ton as  having  said : 

A  great  power  went  Into  a  small  nation 
without  the  explicit  request  and  consent 
of  the  government  of  the  country  In  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  We  are  really  only  asserting  our 
own  right  to  exist  as  a  small  country. 

When  it  comes  to  small  countries  un- 
der attack  by  great  powers,  whoever 
recalls  Prime  Minister  Palme  speaking 
out  on  the  sophisticated  warfare  being 
waged  against  little  Rhodesia,  Portugal, 
or  Southwest  Africa?  Such  atrocities 
against  these  smsill  countries  are  not  only 
by  great  powers  but  by  the  international 
power  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. 

As  for  small  countries  In  Southeast 
Asia,  one  wonders  who  Mr.  Palme  feels 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  powerful 
Russian  Bear  or  the  Red  Chinese  to  in- 
vade South  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Laos, 
or  for  that  matter,  South  Korea? 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  remember  Sweden's 
geography.  Sweden  is  close  enough  to 
Russia  to  have  been  taught  a  lesson  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  nearby  small 
countries.  Silence  was  Mr.  Palme's  con- 
tribution to  international  peace  on  that 
aggression  also. 

I  have  never  visited  Sweden  tmd  my 
knowledge  of  that  coimtry  and  its  people 
is  solely  based  upon  its  history  and  from 
the  miserable  mistakes  of  its  socialist 
laboratory  of  the  present  day. 

During  my  European  days  of  World 
War  n,  a  visit  to  Sweden  would  have 
been  unpatriotic.  At  present  she  harbors 
deserters  and  draft  dodgers  and  her  so- 
cialist leaders  by  word  and  deed,  aid,  and 
abet  the  Communist  enemy. 

Sweden's  controlled  press  and  TV  are 
biased  and  distorted,  giving  shoddy  re- 
porting of  everjlhing  American  but 
glorifying  everything  Russian,  Chinese, 
North  Vietnamese,  and  Cuban. 

The  only  reason  that  I  can  offer  for 
knowing  of  the  international  intimida- 
tion by  brainwashing,  sex,  liquor,  and 
gimmicks  in  Sweden  is  by  comparing 
her  spokesman  and  leaders  with  the 
grand  Americans  of  Swedish  descent  who 
we  know  in  America. 

For  surely,  none  of  our  Swedish  Amer- 
icans would  tolerate  for  one  moment  the 
calloused  and  weak-kneed  refusal  of 
their  government  leaders  to  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  captured  fighting  men  held 
prisoner  by  the  band  of  outlaws  who  call 
themselves  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
This  is  but  another  quisling  front  of  the 
Soviets  which  has  been  politically  ex- 
pedient for  Palme  to  recognize  as  a 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  several  news- 
clippings  : 

[From  The  Evening  Star,  June   11,   1970] 

Swedes  Lead  Vacillators  on  Prisoner  Issite 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

The  lethargy  of  a  selfrighteous  Interna- 
tional community,  to  bring  amy  pressure  to 
bear  on  North  Vietnam  In  Its  treatment  of 
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American  prisoners  of  war  will  not  be  quickly 
forgotten  In  this  coimtry. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  whose  side  a 
nation  or  a  goremment  might  be  on.  Many  of 
the  governments  which  most  oppKJse  the 
American  defense  of  South  Vietnam  are 
solemnly  obUgated  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  assure  the  humane  treatment  of  American 
war  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  And  in  point 
of  fact  none  of  them  has  done  much  of  any- 
thing at  aU. 

It  is  altogether  an  unusually  shabby  per- 
formance. Sweden's  Prime  Minister  Olof 
Palme,  during  hU  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  was  asked  on  many  occasions  what 
bis  government  was  doing  about  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  His  reply  was  invariably  that 
Sweden,  out  of  traditional  humanitarian 
considerations,  had  tried  to  get  the  names 
of  some  60  prisoners  and  had  received  con- 
firmation on  14,  most  of  whom  were  already 
known  to  be  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  humanitarian  bit  Is  not  easily  swal- 
lowed. Sweden  is  formally  bound  to  take  all 
measures,  not  only  to  get  the  names  of  pris- 
oners, but  also  to  prevent  the  mistreatment 
of  the  men  being  held  by  Hanoi.  Since  Swe- 
den maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
North  Vietnam,  since  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  has  permanent  headquarters  In 
Stockholm,  and  since  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment has  announced  a  relief  program  for 
North  Vietnam,  to  be  administered  by  their 
Red  Cross.  Palme  is  In  a  better  position  than 
most  people  to  do  something  about  the  pris- 
oner problem. 

The  obligations  are  not  In  dispute.  North 
Vietnam  has  signed  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  drawn 
up  in  Stockholm  in  1949,  as  has  the  United 
States,  South  Vietnam,  and  of  course,  Swe- 
den. Last  year  in  Istanbul  at  the  21st  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  Swe- 
den was  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  which 
called  on  "each  party  to  the  convention 
(which  includes  Sweden)  to  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  ensure  humane  treatment 
and  prevent  aU  violations  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

Two  legalistic  arguments  are  advanced  by 
North  Vietntmi  (and  echoed  by  Sweden)  for 
not  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  The  first  Is  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  not  a  declared  war.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  American  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam  are  war  criminals  and  therefore  not 
protected  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

Both  of  these  arguments  are  utterly  with- 
out foundation. 

Article  2  of  the  Convention  Itself  provides 
that  the  rules  shaU  apply  to  "any  other 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between  two 
or  more  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
even  if  the  state  of  war  Is  not  recognized 
by  one  of  them."  In  the  Istanbul  resolution 
of  1969,  it  was  spelled  out  that  "the  Conven- 
tion applies  to  each  armed  conflict  between 
two  or  more  parties  to  the  Convention  with- 
out regard  to  how  the  conflict  may  be  char- 
acterized." 

As  for  the  war  criminal  gambit.  Article  85 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  sp>eclfles  that 
"Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed 
prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  if  con- 
victed, the  benefits  of  the  present  conven- 
tion." 

Some  Communist  powers,  including  North 
Vietnam,  noted  reservations  to  this  provision 
In  signing  the  Convention.  In  Hanoi's  view, 
the  exception  was  defined  as  follows: 

"The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
declares  that  prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  and 
convicted  for  war  crimes  or  for  crimes  against 
humanity,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Nuremburg  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, shall  not  benefit  from  the  present  Con- 
vention as  specified  In  Article  85." 

No  American  prisoner  of  war  has  ever 
been  prosecuted,  much  less  convicted,  as  a 
war  criminal  by  the  Hanoi  regime. 
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In  short,  there  Is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
any  of  the  signatories  of  the  1949  conven- 
tion no*  doing  everything  In  their  power 
to  Insure  humane  treatment  of  American 
war  prisoners.  No  excuse,  that  Is,  except  po- 
litical expediency  which  all-too-often  seems 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  solemn 
international  undertakings. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  9.  1970] 
Victory  or  Defeat? 
(By  Joy  BllUngton) 

The  prime  Minister  of  Sweden.  Olaf  Palme, 
here  on  a  private  visit  designed  to  repair 
fractured  U.S.-Swedlsh  relations,  was  asked 
questions  about  Cambodia,  the  treatment  of 
the  U.S.  ambassador  In  Sweden,  the  long- 
shoremen protest  against  him  at  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  last  week,  and  his  appearance 
In  the  film  "I  Am  Curious  (YeUow)" — when 
he  was  gupst  speaker  at  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  yesterday. 

This  was  after  his  prepared  address,  "The 
Emancipation  of  Man." 

Emphasizing  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
"abuse  hospitality"  or  Intervene  In  national 
affairs.  Palme  nevertheless  expressed  what  he 
described  as  his  honest  reaction  to  the  news 
of  Presidnt  Nixon's  "invasion"  of  Cambodia 

"When  I  received  the  news,  I  felt  that  even 
if  It  were  a  military  victory,  it  would  be  a 
moral  defeat  for  the  U.S." 

This  was  for  two  reasons,  Palme  explained. 
It  meant  an  extension  of  the  war.  It  meant 
that  "a  great  power  went  into  a  small  nation 
without  the  explicit  request  and  consent  of 
the  government  of  the  country  in  question." 

In  protesting  such  action,  Palme  said,  "we 
are  really  only  asserting  our  own  right  to 
exist,  as  a  small  country." 

American  deserters  given  sanctuary  in 
Sweden,  he  said,  are  in  a  long  tradition  of 
men  fleeing  from  maay  wars. 

"We  have  not  encouraged  them,"  he  em- 
phasized. 

Some  of  them  are  quiet  and  adjust  to 
Swedish  life,  he  said.  Some  of  them  are  ac- 
tive, "and  call  me  a  lackey  of  Nixon."  Others 
are  drug  addicts  who  are  In  trouble  with  the 
law  there  for  criminal  offenses  connected 
with  drugs. 

Their  presence,  however,  is  a  refiection  of 
Sweden's  traditional  laws  protecting  the  in- 
dividual. "The  U.S.  has  the  same  laws.  If 
the  situation  were  reversed,  our  people  would 
benefit  in  the  same  way  by  yotir  laws." 

Asked  by  a  questioner  about  the  treatment 
of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  Jerome  Holland, 
whether  there  was  any  racism,  Palme  said 
that  being  a  Negro  would  make  Holland  more 
popular  with  Swedes.  The  vast  majority  of 
Swedes  are  pro-American,  he  Insisted.  They 
are  also  anti-war,  but  they  still  wish  to  main- 
tain good  relations.  Only  a  tiny  minority 
have  behaved  badly,  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

Concerning  the  demonstration  against 
him  and  his  country  on  Saturday  at  Kenyon 
College.  Ohio.  Palme  said  he  was  sad  to  seee 
that  many  of  the  protestors  did  not  know 
mi;  Jh.  about  the  slogans  written  on  their 
signs. 

"And  they  didn't  want  to  listen.  Just  to 
howl.  They  didn't  hear  that  I  was  actually 
making  a  speech  about  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  need  for  strong  un- 
ions." he  said  with  Irony.  "They  looked  very 
angrily  at  the  Reverend  who  was  to  give  the 
invocation,  because  he  looked  much  more 
prime  ministerial  than  me." 

PIXIE  LIKE 

The  plxlelike  Swede,  asked  about  "I  am 
Curious  (YeUow)"  in  which  he  appears  in  a 
documentary  sequence  (being  interviewed 
as  the  Minister  of  Communications  he  then 
was)  said  he  was  "conned"  into  it  by  the 
director. 

"I  havent  seen  It.  I'm  not  curious  enough. 
The  director  didnt  tell  me  he  was  doing 
his  documentary  on  another  area  of  huntan 
endeavor  I" 
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His  major  address,  delivered  tc  a  room 
packed  wltn  women,  including  his  wUe,  Us- 
beth  and  his  press  secretary,  Bern  Rollen,  a 
woman,  was  a  ser.ous  eip'.suiatlon  of  develop- 
ments in  Sweden  towards  freeing  men  and 
women  from  their  traditional  sex  roles, 

■■We  have  talked  too  long  about  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  and  the  problem  cf  wom- 
an's role  m  society.  It  Is  human  beings  we 
shall  emancipate."  The  greatest  gain  of  in- 
creased equality  will  be  the  end  of  predeter- 
mined roies  on  account  of  sei,  he  said. 

At  school  and  through  TV.  boys  got  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  "of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  man."  tough.  hardboUed.  wild-west  hero 
supermen  and  soldiers  'The  boys  compen- 
sate their  lack  of  contact  with  kind,  every- 
day men  by  looking  upon  mass  media  men 
as  their  Ideal." 

The  new  way  to  combat  this  In  S'weden  Is 
for  both  parents  to  work  part-time,  or  full- 
time  with  day-care  facilities. 

"If  a  politician  today  should  declare  that 
women  ought  to  have  a  different  role  than 
the  man,  that  it  is  natural'  she  devotes  more 
time  to  children,  he  would  be  regarded  as 
something  out  of  the  Stone  Age,  ' 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  June  11.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,   the  Los 

Angeles  Times  recently  printed  &n  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "A  Worthy  Social 
Security  Bill."  commending  the  House  of 


Representatives  for  its  example  of  active 
congressional  leadership  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  country's  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  by  passing  the  5-percent 
acro&s-the-board  social  seciulty  benefit 
Increase  bill  with  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  escalator  provision — to  ofTer  at 
lesist  a  measure  of  financial  protection 
for  the  Nation's  26  million  elderly  citi- 
zens against  the  effects  of  rampant  infla- 
tion in  today's  economy. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  editorial: 

A  Worthy  Social  SKcrrmrrT  Bill 

Issue.— Is  Mr.  Nixon  right  In  urging  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  House-passed  Social 
Security  bill  without  substantial  change? 

The  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  a  substantially  sound  package  of  Social 
Security  legislation.  The  question  now  Is 
whether  the  measure  wUl  get  through  the 
Senate  without  too  much  tampering. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House,  the  nation's  26.2  million  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  would  get  a  5%  raise  in 
their  monthly  checks  beginning  next  Janu- 
ary. This  means  that  the  average  retired 
single  person  would  get  9121  a  month  In- 
stead of  •116,  and  the  average  couple  $205.80 
instead  of  $196. 

In  addition,  the  amount  which  retired  per- 
sons can  earn  without  any  loss  of  Social 
Security  benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000.  Beyond  that,  up  to  a  cutoS 
point  of  $3i00,  they  would  still  lose  only  $1 
in  benefits  for  every  $2  of  earnings. 

As  President  NUon  said  in  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  along  with  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,    the    Increased    benefits    are    urgently 


needed  to  help  the  elderly  and  the  disabled 
■  make  ends  meet"  in  this  period  of  rising 
living  costs. 

All  good  things  have  a  price,  of  course,  and 
liberalized  Social  Security  benefits  are  no 
exception. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  pay  for  the 
added  benefits  by  raising  from  $7,800  to 
$9,000  the  wage  base  on  which  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  deductions  are  Imposed.  Thus, 
for  workers  earnings  $9,000  a  year  or  more. 
deductions  would  go  from  the  current  $374.40 
a  year  to  $468  In  1971  and  more  In  later  years. 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  portions  of 
the  bill  Is  the  provision,  added  on  the  House 
floor,  which  would  guarantee  automatic  In- 
creases In  Social  Security  benefits  in  the 
future.  In  accordance  with  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living  Index. 

The  automatic  escalator,  which  for  years 
has  been  urged  by  Republican  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill,  should  help  to  end  the  congres- 
sional ritual  of  moving  to  Increase  Social 
Security  Ijeneflts  In  every  election  year — by 
amounts  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  to 
the  cost  of  living. 

A  lot  of  lawmakers,  of  course,  are  loath  to 
abandon  the  ritual  because  of  the  jjolitical 
mileage  It  gives  them  among  "grateful"  old 
folk. 

There  Is  speculation  that  such  sentiment 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  in  the  Senate  to 
kUl  the  escalator  provision. 

This  would  be  unfortunate  Elderly  re- 
tirees should  have  the  psychological  security 
of  knowing  that  their  benefits  will  be  ad- 
Justed  to  keep  pace  with  inflAtlon.  ■without 
regard  to  the  whims  of  Congress. 

President  Nixon  accurately  described  t-h« 
House-passed  bill  as  a  'major  milestone  on 
the  road  to  reform"  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  It  deserves  Senate  approval — with 
the  automatic  escalator  principle  intact. 


